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United  States  '^^  O^th  „ 

o/Atnerica  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   OO        CU.^GRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

Tin  nsDAY,  March  10,  11X)6 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  MetcalD. 

Bishop  W.  Earl  Ledden,  Wesley 

logical  Seminary.  Washington,  D.l 

fered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  by  whom  the  innumerable  worlds 
aie  sustained  In  Illimitable  space,  we 
stand  in  awe  of  Thy  divine  majestj'.  But 
we  stand  in  grateful  adoration  when  we 
learn  from  Thee  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  man. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  enable  us  to 
share  something  of  this  In  Thy  nature — 
that  we,  too,  may  be  mindful  of  man. 
Our  temptation  Is  to  be  mindful  of  self, 
and  unconcerned  for  man. 

But  we  bless  Thy  name  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation  were 
concerned  about  human  dignity  and  jus- 
tice and  liberty — that  they  were  truly 
mindful  of  man. 

We  remember  with  gratitude  the  many 
acts  of  this  body  fleeting  con^arrf'for 
human  welfare.  And  we  priy  that  there 
may  always  be  In  this  honored  place  of 
high  decision  a  concern  for  what  happens 
to  people  as  a  result  of  legislation. 

In  this  day  of  confused  and  conflicting 
counsel  having  to  do  with  statistics — 
statistics  in  finance  and  education.  In  so- 
cial movements  and  military  strategy — 
we  beseech  Thee  that  the  man  may  not 
be  lost  In  the  mass;  but  that  always  there 
may  be  wisdom  and  human  concern  that 
considers  what  happen*  to  people. 

So  may  there  be  something  godlike  In 
the  actions  and  decisions  of  this  day, 
something  besirlng  witness  that  Thy 
servants  in  this  honored  place  are  mind- 
ful of  man — even  as  Thou  art  mindful 
of  us.    In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION   OP  ROU- 
TINE  MORNING   BUSINESS 
Ci  '  Mr,  Mansfteld,  and  by 

una  .sent,    statements    during 

the  trausactlon  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ne.s5  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  sind  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  9,  1966,  waa  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Staitefl  were  C(»mnu- 
nlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business,  for 
action  on  nominations  for  postmasters. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  S'  '         Montana? 

Ther-.  b.icctlon.  the  Senate 

procf^dcd  ;  ^on  of  execu- 

tive businet. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  rvQpilnation  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Austin  Wortham  Betts,  U.S.  Army,  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responsibil- 
ity designated  by  the  President,  In  the 
grade  of  heutenant  general,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


IXDSTMASTERS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  for  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD .  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  inunedlately  notified  of  the  oon- 
flrmatlon  of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
wiU  be  notified  forthwith. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  DR.  ANDREW  P. 
BRIMMER  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  President  nominated  Dr.  An- 


drew F.  Brimmer  as  a  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  vlfw  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Brimmer  was  eminently 
qualified  for  service  on  the  Board,  It  gave 
me  pleasure  to  conduct  the  hearing  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
when  Ills  ncanlnatlon  was  before  us  for 
action.  The  committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  recommend  his  confirmation. 
I  was  Invited  to  attend  the  ceremonle"  In 
the  historic  East  Room  of  the  White 
House,  at  which  the  President  not  only 
emphasized  his  support  of  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boa  d  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  Ooveriunent, 
but  praised  the  new  member  of  the  Board 
in  terms  seldom  exceeded  for  any  Presi- 
dential appointee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  f>olnt 
the  President's  remarks  at  this  cere- 
mony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ReMARKjS    or    TKX    PRESrDENT    AT    SwKABINC-lN 

Ce&emont  of  Anbsxw  Brimmkb  as  a  Mzm- 

beb   or  tkx   fxdesai.  rxsxbvx   boabo,   thk 

East  Room 

Mr.  Brimmer,  Mr.  Vice  President,  members 
of  the  Brimmer  family.  Chairman  Martin, 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo€ird,  meet 
dlBtlngulshed  guests,  Members  of  Congress , 
ladles  and  gentleman,  33  years  ago  this  weeK 
not  a  single  bank  In  America  was  open  for 
b^lness.  It  was  a  time  of  depression  and 
de8p>alr  as  Americans  lost  confidence  not  only 
In  their  dollar  but  In  their  system  of  Gov- 
ernment Itself. 

Today  all  of  that  seems  to  be  behind 
us.  Our  banking  system  Is  sound  and  there 
Is  confidence  In  the  American  dollar.  In- 
stead of  depression  or  recession,  we  are  be- 
ginning our  sixth  year  of  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity, the  longest  In  America's  peacetime 
history. 

No  accident  of  history  brought  about  this 
change.  It  tms  come  because  we  have 
learned  the  economic  facte  of  life  and  we 
now  realize  that  readsalon  and  inflation  are 
not  Inevitable.  They  can  be  avoided  through 
sound  economic  fiscal  pollctee.  It  has  come 
because  we  have  learned  bow  we  can  work 
together  cooperating  with  each  other  for  the 
benePt  of  all   the  people  of  our  land. 

The  great  abundance  of  America  is  the 
result  of  responsible  cooperation  between 
business  and  banking,  between  labor  and 
Oovemment.  No  member  erf  that  partner- 
ship, from  Government's  viewpoint.  Is  more 
Important  or  has  greater  responsibilities  than 
the  I^eral  Reserve  System  of  this  country. 
The  seven  distinguished  Governors  of  tJie 
Federal  Reserw  System  share  the  task  of 
deciding  how  much  money  and  credit  should 
be  supplied  to  America's  ecoootny  and  that, 
ladles   and   gentlemen,   U   no  easy  buxlan. 
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The  entire  Nation,  every  worker  and  every 
boua«wlfe,  every  businessman  and  every 
farmer,  Is  affected  by  the  progressive  spirit 
and  the  wisdom  and  the  prudence  of  the  men 
who  sit  on  that  Board. 

In  the  choice  of  those  men  who  sit  there, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no 
more  far-reaching  decljlon  to  make.  Today 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  our  Nation  has 
a  new  Governor.  I  am  proud  of  this  choice. 
His  quallflcatlons.  I  tblnk.  are  rare.  For  If 
it  iB  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  not  one 
man  in  lOOXXX)  really  understands  the  com- 
plexity of  high  finance  and  monetary  policy, 
Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer  :..  one  that,  I  believe, 
does  understand  it. 

He  has  been  both  student  and  teacher  In 
major  universities  on  t>oth  the  east  and  west 
coasts  at  this  land.  He  worked  for  several 
Vears  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  City.  He  is  a  doctor  of  economics  from 
Harvard,  a  professor  of  economics  on  leave 
from  Wharton  School  of  Finance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  serve  In  the  little 
cabinet  a*  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  AlTalra  in  the  important  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

He  was  also  In  charge  of  the  voluntary 
po'dgram  carried  out  by  the  businessmen  of 
America  which  has  done  so  much  to  correct 
our  balance-of-payment«  problems  by  reduc- 
ing our  deficit  from  $2.8  billion  last  year  to 
•  1.3  blUlon  thU  year. 

Dr.  Brimmer  was  bom  on  a  farm  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  His  achievements  In  life 
are  his  own.  Through  his  own  intelligence 
and  by  his  own  efforts  he  rose  to  the  highest 
academic  honors.  In  the  process,  he  devel- 
oped a  deep  feeling  for  Americans  In  every 
walk  of  life.  He  is  still  a  young  man  at 
age  39. 

Last  month.  In  fact,  he  received  the  Arthur 
8.  Flenunlng  Award  which  is  presented  to 
the  10  outstanding  young  men  in  CJovern- 
meni  service.  I  don't  know  of  a  recommen- 
dation that  I  have  received  from  any  man 
In  Oovernment  that  was  stronger  then  the 
recomraendatlon  Secretary  Connor  made  of 
Dr.  Brlnuner  and  the  work  that  he  had  dpne 
In  the  Commerce  Department. 

So,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Dr:  Brimmer 
brings  energy  and  high  professional  stand- 
ards, prcrfound  qxialltles  of  heart  and  mind 
to  one  of  the  mo«t  critical  assignments  in 
oar  public  life  today.  He  will  recognize 
the  challenges  as  they  arise  and  I  hope  he 
will  help  us  face  them  with  intelligence, 
with  knowledge,  and  with  moderation. 

I  do  not  expect  Dr.  Brimmer  to  be  an 
easy-money  man  or  a  tight-money  man.  He 
knows,  as  I  think  we  all  do,  that  the  com- 
plexity of  today's  economy  defies  such  a 
simple  and  rigid  qualification.  I  expect  Dr. 
Brimmer  to  be  a  right -money  man,  one  who, 
I  believe,  will  carefully  and  cautiously  and  In- 
telligently evaluate  the  Nation's  needs  and 
ths  needs  of  all  of  Its  people  and  recommend 
the  policies  which  hla  conscience  and  his 
Judgment  tells  him  wlU  best  serve  the  na- 
tional  Interest. 

He  takes  office  at  a  time  when  there  Is 
much  to  be  done  by  all  working  together, 
cooperating.  We  must  continue  to  sustain 
lilgh  employment  without  Inflation.  We 
must  complete  the  adjustment  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  other  nations.  We 
must  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  effort  in  Vietnam  with- 
out losing  our  momentuBi  for  social  progress 
here  at  home. 

To  achieve  all  ot  this  is  not  going  ta  be 
easy.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult.  It  Is  going 
to  try  the  best  that  is  in  all  of  us.,-  The  de- 
cisions are  going  to  be  many  and  they  are 
going  to  be  difficult,  but  I  think  that  the 
people  at  Amerlc*  can  all  be  glad  that  Dr. 


Andrew  Brlmm.er  will  be  helping  us  to  make 
them. 

So  I  welcome  each  of  you  to  this  historic 
East  Room  this  morning  to  witness  the  swear- 
lngl|ln  of  this  most  gifted  American  to  this 
most  responsible  post. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
tl)e  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2573.  A  bUl  to  validate  the  action  of  the 
Acting  Superintendent.  Yosemlte  National 
Park,  In  extending  the  1955  leave  year  for 
certain  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1061). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  1847.  An  act  to  proytOe  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amovmts  apd  restoration  of 
emplojmient  benefits  to  cert&in  Government 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1062);  and 

H.R.  10553:  An  act  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954,  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  for  congressional  em- 
ployees receiving  certain  congressional  staff 
fellowships  (Rept.  No,  1063). 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  432.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with 
regard  to  filing  designation  of  beneficiary, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1064);  and 

H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Postal  Savings  System, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1066). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banklhg  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2719.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  1:'.  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia  (Rept.  No.  1066); 

S.  2831.  A  bill  to  furnish  to  the  Scran  ton 
Association,  Inc..  medals  In  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.  (Rept.  No.  1067); 
and 

S.  2836.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  76th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Nunxismatic  Association  (Rept.  No.  1068). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  EXEC- 
UTIVE PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  exaoninatlon  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  Urilted  States,  dated  February  28, 
196^  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 


nent value   or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODtJCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  - 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S  3072.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
threatening  and  harassing  telephone  com- 
munications; to  the  Commiittee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  PASTORE; 

8  3073    A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna  Del 
Toro;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   YARBOROUGH: 

S.  3074.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  cemetery  at  Houston.  Tex  ,  as 
the  "Albert  Thomas  Veterans'  Menaorlal 
Cemetery":  to  the  CX>mniittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Yarboboucr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kenntot  of  New 
York )  : 

S.  3075.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to  de- 
velop, preserve,  and  restore  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  Its  ahoree  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
prograrn:  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Whxiams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROHIBITION  OF  THREATENING 
AND  HARASSING  TELEPHONE 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  telephone  In  recent  years  has  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  most  American 
homes.  It  provides  a  necessary  means  of 
communication  in  modem  society.  It  is 
relied  upon  to  seek  help  \n  emergencies ; 
it  is  relied  upon  to  conduct  business; 
and  it  is  relied  upon  to  visit  with  friends. 
However,  the  telephone  also  provides  a 
means  for  other  persons  to  Invade  the 
privacy  of  the  home.  Telephone  com- 
panies estimate  that  an  annual  average 
of  375,000  complaints  are  filed  of  abusive 
telephone  calls  that  threaten,  harass,  or 
torment  the  recipient. 

No  person  should  have  to  tolerate  this 
invasion  of  his  home — this  Invasion  of 
his  privacy.  Many  States  have  enacted 
legislation  to  prohibit  abusive  use  of  the 
telephone  but  a  good  number  have  not. 
The  Federal  Government  has  undertaken 
through  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
regulation  of  the  telephone  system. 
Thus,  it  seems  fully  appropriate  that 
Federal  action  be  taken  to  curtail  this 
major  abuse.  In  doing  so,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  limit  the  scope  of  the  action  to 
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interstate  calls  since  the  misuse  of  the 
telephone  system  Is  equally  great  when 
the  call  is  Intrastate.  Many  of  our  large 
metropolitan  areas  like  Washington  sit 
astride  State  lines.  There  seems  no  logic 
whatsoever  in  distinguishing  between 
calls  made  between  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict and  calls  made  completely  in  the 
District.  The  harm  to  the  citizen  is  the 
same  and  the  abuse  of  the  telephone  sys- 
tem is  the  same. 

It  is  easy  to  give  examples  of  the  tsTJes 
of  calls  that  should  be  outlawed.  How- 
ever when  one  attempts  to  draft  legis- 
lative language  the  task  is  quite  trouble- 
some. Use  of  the  telephone  is  closely  tied 
to  freedom  of  speech.  It  would  be  un- 
wise. I  believe,  to  place  too  severe  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  telephone.  As  a 
general  rule,  persons  who  visit  with  each 
other  on  the  telephone  should  be  free  to 
express  themselves  as  they  please. 
Otherwise,  we  would  be  faced  with  a  law 
which  as  a  practical  matter  could  not  be 
enforced.  Also,  too  strict  language  could 
impose  a  danger  to  legitimate  collection 
efforts  and  legitimate  complaints  as  to 
business  or  government  actions.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  Impede  the  use  of 
the  telephone  as  a  free  and  open  means 
of  communication. 

In  an  effort  to  curtail  abuses  of  the 
telephone  system  without  unduly  ham- 
pering letTitimate  use.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  make  unlawful  only 
those  telephone  calls  which  threaten 
physical  Injury,  harass,  or  torment.  In 
my  opinion,  the  provision  as  to  calls 
that  harass  or  torment  would  cover  ob- 
scene calls  whether  they  were  overtly 
obscene  or  only  suggestive.  It  also 
would  cover  calls  where  nothing  is  said 
but  are  made  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
rJght. 

The  bill  distinguishes  between  threat- 
ening calls  and  harassing  calls.  It 
reaches  one  telephone  call  In  which 
physical  Injury  to  another  Is  threatened. 
However,  repeated  harassing  or  tor- 
menting calls  would  have  to  be  made  by 
a  person  or  by  others  acting  in  his  be- 
half to  a  party  before  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  prosecution  for  such  calls.  Thus, 
one  abusive  call  could  be  made  without 
violating  the  law  but  the  second  call 
would  bring  the  bill  Into  play.  While 
this  leaves  considerable  poesibUltles  for 
abuse  of  the  telephone  system  I  beUeve 
it  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  freedom 
of  communication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (^Mr.  Pkll 
In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3072)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  threatening  and  harassing 
telephone  communications,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ALBERT 
THOMAS   OP  TEXAS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 


bill  to  designate  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration cemetery  at  Houston,  Tex.,  the 
"Albert  Thomas  Veterans'  Memorial 
Cemetery." 

Mr.  Thomas  was  always  a  trusted 
friend  and  an  able  colleague.  His  long 
and  hard-earned  record  of  public  service 
speaks  for  itself.  He  was  bom  In 
Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  In  1898,  and  attended 
public  schools  there.  Service  as  an  Army 
lieutenant  during  the  First  World  War 
Interrupted  his  imdergraduate  schooling, 
but  after  the  war  he  returned  and  re- 
ceived a  B_A.  from  Rice  Institute  In 
Houston.  Thereafter,  he  was  graduated 
fix>m  the  University  of  Texas  School  of 
Law  in  1926. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nacogdoches,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  the  district 
and  county  attorney.  Later,  he  w&s  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  assistant  US.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  Texas  where 
he  served  until  1936. 

Since  1936.  Albert  ThcMnas  has  served 
more  than  29  years  as  the  Representative 
of  the  pe<H>le  of  the  Eighth  I>istrlct  of 
Texas.  During  that  time,  he  has  shown 
that  hard  work  and  integrity  are  their 
own  rewards.  Through  the  years,  his 
efforts  have  jielded  benefits  both  for  the 
people  of  his  district  and  of  the  Nation, 
as  well.  His  work  is  reflected  in  projects 
such  as  the  Manned  Space  Center  In 
Houston;  in  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
flood  control  in  the  coastal  areas  of 
Texas;  and  in  the  Improvement ' of  the 
Houston  nfK^gable  ports  and  harbors 
which  serve  the  entire  Southwest.  In- 
deed, the  very  ceh^tery  to  be  named  by 
this  bill  Is  a  producTot-Mr-  Thomas'  un- 
ending efforts,  and  I  feel  that  the  tribute 
proposed  here  today  is  but  slight  recom- 
pense for  the  debt  this  country  owes  this 
fine  statesman. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  TTie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (8.  3074)  to  designate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  cemetery  at 
Houston.  Tex.,  as  the  "Albert  Thomas 
Veterans'  Memorial  Cemetery."  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborouch.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


DEVELOPMENT,    PRESERVATION, 
AND   RESTORATION   OF   RE-.» 
SOURCES  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Hudson  River  Is  one  of 
our  truly  great  resources  offerii^  Im- 
mense economic,  natural,  scenic  and  i'»H5- 
reatlonal  value  to  all  our  citizens. 

Historically,  the  Hudson  has  made  in- 
valuable contrlbutioi^s  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  this  country,  and  particularly 
the  entire  Northeast.  But  today,  after 
years  of  exploitation  and  abuse,  this 
mighty  river  has  been  overrun  by  imcon- 
trolled  urban  and  Industrial  growth  un- 
til now  It  stands  merely  In  the  shadow  of 
Its  former  greatness.  We  must  act  now 
to  restore  and  preserve  the  Hudson  so 


that  we  may  continue  to  enjoy  her  fuD 
refouroes. 

A  number  of  exdtlng  and  Imaginative 
proposals  have  been  made  to  rejuvenate 
the  Hudson  rlverway  and  its  surround- 
ing lands.  Last  September  I  was  happy 
to  Intaxxiuce  a  bill  to  establish  a  Hudson 
National  Scenic  Rlverway.  During  this 
session  of  Congress,  the  President  In  his 
messages  on  clean  rivers  and  conserva- 
tion committed  his  administration  to  a 
major  effort  to  revitalize  our  rlverways 
and  make  them  more  habitable  and  more 
navigable. 

Today.  I  &m  delighted  to  Introduce  a 
bill,  along  with  the  Senator  frcwn  New 
York  [Mr.  KknnedtI.  which  recognizes 
that  some  sort  of  interim  protection 
must  be  granted  to  the  Hudson  rlverway 
while  we  develop  the  detailed  plans 
which  are  necessary  for  long-range  de- 
velopment of  this  beautiful  area.  This 
legislation,  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  review  all  actions 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent  which  could 
adversely  affect  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  surrounding 
shoreline.  Is  a  vitally  needed  measure. 
It  will  provide  the  necessary  guarantees 
for  maintaining  the  Hudson  rlverway  In 
Its  current  condition  until  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  can  work  out 
the  details  of  a  bistate  compact  for  con- 
gressional approval. 

I  lo<A  forward  to  early  hearings  on 
this  crucial  legislation  so  that  the  safe- 
guards contained  In  the  bill  can  be  put 
into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible.  More- 
over, the  hearing  process  will  bring  to 
light  any  modifications  In  language 
which  might  prove  useful  or  facilitate 
administration  of  the  act  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

TheSPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (8.  3076)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on 
a  program  to  develop,  pceserve,  and  re- 
store the  resources  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  its  shores  and  to  authorize  certain 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect 
tho#e  resources  from  adverse  Federal  ac- 
tions until  the  States  and  Congress  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KiNNTOY  of  New  York) ,  wswi  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  r^erred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  an|  Insular 
Affairs.  ', 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Yc^k.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  to  join  \Senator  \ 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  In  Introducing 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  glad  to  join 
Congressman  Ottinges  and  the  more 
^than  30  Congressmen  who  are  Introduc- 
mg  a  similar  bill  in  the  other  body  today. 
Congressman  OrrtNGER  has  been  a  leader 
in  working  on  the  conservation  of  the 
Hudson,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  In  that  effort.  He  has 
played  a  major  role  not  Juft  In  the  draft- 
ing of  the  bill  we  propose  today,  but  also 
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In  the  ctxtije  fight  to  preserve  the  Hud- 
son for  U8  and  our  children. 

It  U  critical  that  we  develop  aa  soon 
as  pogslhip  A  comprelieTxsive  Federal- 
State  program,  periaa^is  by  way  of  an 
Interstate  compact,  to  restore  va/i  pre- 
serve the  beautjr  of  the  Hudson  and  to 
clean  and  puriXy  Ua  waters  The  St«tea 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Federal  Ooverrouent  through  Secretary 
Udall  and  other  oCOcials.  have  ixuUcated 
their  commitment  to  accomplish  this. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  imperative  that 
there  be  no  further  encroachment  on  the 
beauty  of  the  Hudson  and  no  further 
waste  of  its  resources  while  the  States 
arul  the  Federal  Govenunent  are  devel- 
oping a  cooperative  approach.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legMatton  we  Introduce  to- 
day is  to  prevent  such  encroachment 
from  occurring,  aa  well  as  to  put  Con- 
gress on  record  In  favor  of  a  Joint  State- 
Federal  program  to  conserve  the  Hudson. 

I  am  not  irretrievably  committed  to  the 
pcutlcular  and  detailed  provisions  of  the 
moratorium  which  the  bill  provides. 
What  I  am  committed  to  Is  the  long- 
range  preservation  and  development  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Immediate  preven- 
tion of  further  encroachment  while  a 
long-range  program  is  being  developed. 

In  pursuit  of  the  long-range  goal,  I 
introductd  last  year  S.  1386.  wlilch  would 
have  crea'^ed  a  natlojKal  scrnir  rtverway 
on  one  par'^^lcularly  dbenlc  section  of  the 
Hudson.  Today's  bUl  would  encourage 
the  preservation  URl  development  of  the 
entire  Hudson  .\nci  would  provide  interim 
pr;  tac^ioi:  '  -J  '•^'  entire  Hudson. 

Whai  '.,'  "-^  u".  final  features  of  that 
nu^nm  pioiecUon  are  to  be  can  be  ex- 
lored  ay  way  of  hearings.  There  are 
many  ways  In  which  the  present  pro- 
posal can  be  varied  to  secure  the  agree- 
ment d  everyone  concerned  without  In- 
terferlnR  with  the  overall  purpose  to 
prevent  further  encroachments  while  a 
long-range  plan  is  evolving.  All  of  the 
possibilities  can  and  should  be  explored 
by  way  of  hearings. 

The  basic  points,  I  would  emphasize, 
are  that  we  must  encourage  qiilck  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  plan  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Hudson,  and  we  must 
Insure  that  further  encroachments  on 
Its  b'au'y  do  not  occur  while  we  are 
developing  such  a  program.  Those  are 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day. We  can  develop  and  perfect  those 
purposes  as  we  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


SUPPLEMENT ,\L  CX)NVENnON  WITH 
THE  NETHERLANDS  RELATING  TO 
TAXES  ON  INCOME  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  TAXES— REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.      SPARKMAN      Mr.      President. 

there  wa^  i.  cu.,:>i^i.u<d  to  the  Smate 
today  Executive  B.  8Sth  Congress,  2d 
session,  a  supplemental  convention, 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  30, 


1M&.  modUylnc  ftnd  tupplemeniing  the 
convenUon  betveen  the  United  States 
and  Uie  Netherlands  wltb  respeet  to  taxes 
on  Income  and  certain  other  taxes  signed 
at  Washington  on  April  29.  1S4&  As  In 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  convention;  that  the 
convention  and  accompanying  papers  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelAtinns^  arul  ttiat  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Rscoan. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  bears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tti&  messase  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the,  ScTiate  of  the  TJnitei  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  supplementary 
convention,  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  30,  1S65.  modifyyig  aiul  sup- 
plemenUng  tlie  convtntionr  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  Income  and  certain  other  taxes 
signed  at  Washington  on  April  29,  1948. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  protocol. 

The  Imposition  and  collection  of  taxe^ 
upon  the  same  Income  by  both  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  country  may,  and 
often  do,  result  in  double  taxation  of 
a  severe  character.  Such  double  taxa- 
tion is  an  undesirable  impediment  to 
international  trade  and  economic  devel- 
opment. An  Income  tax  convention  is 
an  important  step  toward  removing 
double  taxation,  either  by  reciprocal  ex- 
emptions in  prescrU>ed  situations  or  by 
the  allowance  against  the  taxes  of  one  of 
the  countries  of  a  credit  for  taxes  paid 
to  the  other  country  with  respect  to  the 
same  Income. 

Income  tax  conventimis  are  presently 
In  force  between  the  United  States  and 
22  other  countries,  Including  the  Nether- 
lands. Conventions  of  this  kind  con- 
cluded with  three  additional  countries 
are  presently  under  consideration  In  the 
Senate.  From  time  to  time  revisions 
are  made  In  these  conventions  in  the 
light  of  'Changes  In  tax  systems  or  pol- 
icies and  of  experience  in  the  adminis- 
trative application  of  the  conventions. 

The  supplementary  convention  with 
the  Netherlands  would  make  substantial 
revisions  In  the  1948  convention,  now 
in  force  as  modified  by  supplementary 
protocols  of  1955  and  1963.  The  re- 
vi^ons  will  result  in  benefits  for  tax- 
payers, whether  Individuals  or  corpora- 
tions, of  one  of  the  countries  receiving 
Income  from  sources  in  the  other  coun- 
try. These  benefits  will  arise  from  im- 
provements In  the  convention  whereby 
it  will  be  modernized  and  brought  jQore 
closely  Into  line  with  more  recentin- 
come  tax  conventions  concluded  by  the 
United  States,  also  reflecting  certaili 
prlncii^Ies  expressed  in  the  model  in- 
come  tax   convention  proposed  by   an 


Organization  for  Eoonomie  Coot)eration 
and  Development. 

One  of  the  principal  punxnes  of  the 
sopplensentary  convention  is  to  mod- 
ify the  provisions  on  dividends  In  order 
to  maki  it  possible  for  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  ease  of  divi- 
dends derived  from  Netherlands  sources 
by  U.S.  residents  and  corporations,  to 
Impose  withholding  tax  on  such  divi- 
dends at  rates  corresponding  to  those 
which  the  United  States  may  Impose 
under  the  existing  convention  with  re- 
spect to  dividends  paid  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions to  Netherlands  residents  or  cor- 
porations. Article  V  of  the  supplemen- 
tary convention,  containing  the  revisions 
for  this  purpose,  thus  is  designed  to 
assure  reciprocal  treatment  with  respect 
to  dividends. 

The  scope  of  the  exemiiilon  for  pro- 
fessors or  teachers  of  either  country  who 
perform  teaching  or  research  functions 
at  an  educational  institution  in  the  other 
country  would  be  expanded  by  article  X 
of  the  supplementary  convention.  Like- 
wise, the  scope  of  the  exemption  for  stu- 
dents and  business  apprentices  would  be 
expanded  by  article  XI  of  the  supple- 
mentary convention,  so  that,  instead  of 
being  applicable  only  to  remittances  re- 
ceived from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
maintenance  or  studies,  the  exemption 
would  extend  also  to  gifts  received  from 
abroad,  to  certain  grants,  allowances, 
and  awards,  and  to  Income  from  person- 
al services  up  to  certain  amounts. 

Important  revisions  are  made  also  in 
the  provisions  regarding  interest,  royal- 
ties, and  capital  gains.  Article  VI  would 
provide  for  a  reciprocal  exemption  of  In- 
terest, not  Including  Interest  from  mort- 
gages secured  by  real  property.  Article 
VII  would  expand  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  royalties  for  the  piorposes  of 
the  provisions  on  this  subject.  Article 
Vm  would  provide  for  reciprocal  tax^ 
exemption,  with  certain  exceptions,  for* 
capital  gains  other  than  those  arising 
fran  the  sale  of  real  property. 

Other  revisions,  effecting  useful  modi- 
fications  In  the  convention,  relate  to  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Article  I  amends 
the  definitions  of  "United  States"  and 
"permanent  establishment."  Article  11 
amends  the  provlsi6ns  dealing  with  tax- 
ation of  industrial  and  commercial  prof- 
Its  derived  in  one  of  the  countries  by  an 
enterprise  of  the  other  counti-y.  Article 
in  modifies  the  rule  authorizing  alloca- 
tion of  Income  among  related  enterprises. 
Article  IV  modifies  the  provisions  re- 
garding Income  derived  from  real  prop- 
erty so  as  to  exclude  from  their  applica- 
tion interest  from  mortgages  secured  by 
real  property  and  to  provide  that  mineral 
royalties  may  be  taxed  In  the  country 
where  the  mine,  quarry,  or  natural  re- 
source giving  rise  to  the  royalty  is 
located.  Article  VIII  A  modifies  the 
"governmental  salaries"  provisions  by 
limiting  the  exemption  for  compensation 
and  pensions  paid  by  one  of  the  coun- 
tries or  its  political  subdivisions  to  an 
individual  in  the  other  country  bo  as  to 
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aiH>ly  only  to  compensation  and  pen- 
sions paid  to  a  citizen  of  the  paying 
tountry  for  services  rend«-ed  to  that 
ountry  or  Its  political  subdivision  In  the 
discharge  of  governmental  functions. 
Article  rx  makes  drafting  changes  in 
the  provision  dealing  with  personal  serv- 
ices smd  expands  the  class  of  persons  for 
whom  the  employee  may  work  and  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  specified 
exemption.  Article  xn  makes  Improve- 
ments in  the  provisions  dealing  with  the 
relief  afforded  by  each  country  against 
double  taxation.  Article  Xm  amends 
the  provisions  under  which  a  taxpayer 
can  Initiate  consideration  of  his  case  if 
a  problem  of  double  taxation  is  involved. 
Article  XTV  broadens  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion provision  by  msiklng  it  applicable  to 
a  permanent  establishment  which  a  citi- 
zen or  corporation  of  one  of  the  coun- 
tries has  in  the  otiier  country  as  well  as 
to  corporations  the  capital  of  which  Is 
wholly  or  partly  owned  by  citizens  or 
corporations  of  the  other  country.  Arti- 
cle XV  provides  that,  so  far  as  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  Is  concerned,  the 
supplementary  convention  shall  apply 
only  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  situ- 
ated in  Europe.  Article  XVI  contains 
the  provisions  regarding  ratification,  ex- 
change of  Instnmients  of  ratification, 
and  entry  into  force. 

The  supplementary  convention  has  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  D«>artment  of  the  Treasury.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  give  it  early 
and  favorable  consideration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whtte  Housk,  March  10.  1966. 


tee  on  Oovemment  Operatlorxs.  This 
prcHiosal,  to  create  a  12th  Cabinet  De- 
partment, fas  ccHnplex  and  cc«nprehen- 
slve.  It  seeks  to  bring  together  trans- 
portation functions  and  swjtlvitles  now 
carried  on  by  some  35  existing  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  proposed  new 
department  would,  under  the  terms  of 
the  pending  bill,  have  a.budget  of  $6.2 
billion,  and  sdmost  95.000  personnel. 
This  would  rank  it  fifth  Iri'size,  In  terms 
of  budgets  of  the  executive  departments, 
and  fourth  in  terms  of  personnel. 

It  is  an  ambitious  proposal  affecting 
numerous  Government  activities  which 
touch  the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens 
and  major  Industries.  There  is  thus 
widespread  interest  in  this  proposed 
legislation. 

In  view  of  this  interest,  hearings  on 
the  proposal  will  be  conducted  by  the 
ftUl  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, with  Senator  Abraham  Rraicorr. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Exec- 
utive Reorganization,  serving  as  cochair- 
man.  The  initial  hearings  will  be  held 
on  March  29  and  30,  at  M  ajn.  In  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  or  fil- 
ing   a    statement    on    this    legislation 
should  contact  the  Clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Government    Operations,    room^ 
3304,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  \ 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoitI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  special 
school  milk  bill,  S.  2921. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  23,  1966,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Pkll,  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2969)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  additions 
to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaranteed  debt 
obligations,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  McIntyr«  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  February  23, 
1966.  

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  administration's  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Transportation  was 
Introduced  and  referred  to  the  Commlt- 


amendmoit  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12889)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  evaluation,  and  military 
construction  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  10,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1666)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  commimlcated  to  the 
Senate  the  Intelligence  of  death  of  Hon. 
John  F.  Baldwin,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  California,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12752) 
to  provide  for  graduated  withholding  of 
income  tax  from  wages,  to  require  dec- 
larations of  estimated  tax  with  respect 
to  self-employment  Income,  to  acceler- 
ate current  payments  of  estimated  in- 
come tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone 
certain  excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Kino  of 
California,  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  KxoGB,  Mr. 
Btrnks  of  Wisconsin,  Mr  Cchtis,  and 
Mr.  Utt  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
commolttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1666)  to  provide  for 
the  ap[>ointment  of  additional  circuit 
and  district  Judges,  tmd  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  It  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 


SCHOOL  MILK  M^liANS  YeST  WOULD 
BE  HARSH  IN  SMALL  TOWNS  AS 
WELL  A3  LARGE  CITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  proposed  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  would,  as  I  have  stated  so  often 
before  on  this  fioor,  cut  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren  by  80  percent. 
It  would  do  80  t)y  providing  milk  only 
to  needy  children  or  those  who  attend 
a  school  which  does  not  have  a  lunch 
program. 

By  restricting  50  percent  of  the  funds 
which  would  be  made  available  under 
the  proposed  legislation  to  the  needy  the 
administration  is  promoting  the  kind  of 
means  test  which  was  so  roundly  criti- 
cized when  it  was  applied  to  our  senior 
citizens  as  a  prerequisite  to  medical  as- 
sistance. 

The  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  claims 
that  these  means  tests  are  not  really 
means  tests  at  all.  generally  speaking, 
but  determinations  made  on  a  subjective 
and  humane  basis  by  homeroom  teachers 
and  school  nurses.  When  I  showed  that 
this  was  not  the  case  at  all  in  our  large 
cities — that  a  means  test  was,  indeed, 
used,  the  Department  said  that  large 
cities  might  find  it  necessary  to  use  a 
means  test  because  of  the  teachers'  lack 
of  knowledge  of  home  conditions  In  such 
an  Impersonal  environment.  However, 
the  Department  felt  that  this  was  not 
true  in  smaller  towns. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  number  of 
forms  from  small  Missouri  towns  that 
required  just  as  much  information  as  the 
large  city  forms  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  parents  whose  children  were  ap- 
plying for  free  school  lunches.  These, 
towns  were  Essex-Gray  Ridge.  Hickman 
Mills,  East  Madison,  SturgeMi.  Mill 
Creek,  Sikeston,  and  Eugene.  Tnese  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  large,  impersonal 
towns.  Essex  has  a  population  of  511, 
Madison  a  pcM^ulatlon  of  528.  Sikeston  Is 
the  largest  town  on  the  list,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  13,000,  but  many  of 
these  towns  are  so  small  they  are  not 
listed  in  the  Rand  McNally  Road  Atlas. 

I  think  these  materials,  which  are 
available  In  my  office  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  examine  them,  demonstrate 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  a  tough 
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objeru/e  means  test  that  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  many  parents  is  now  uaed 
I:,  ine  school  lunch  program  and  would 
be  ased.  :n  the  school  milk  program  i)  the 
new  propoeai  Is  put  into  effect.  I  do 
iOt  object  to  ustn«  •  means  test  to  de- 
■ennlae  who  should  receive  free  rniUc. 
I  do  object  to  withdrawing  all  Federal 
support  for  school  milk  purchases  unless 
the  child  can  prove  he  or  she  is  needy 
enough  to  get  free  milk. 


ORD5R   Oa  BUSINESS 

N!r  wn-LlAMS^f  Delaware.  Ml". 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  10  minutes.  ^"^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is^ere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delawai^e?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
aad  It  is  so  ordered. 


FH.A  IGNORES  ADVERSE  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OP  LOCAL  UNDER- 
V,TirrERS  AND  APPRAISERS  IN 
APPROVING  MULTIFAMILY  HOUS- 
ING PROJECT  IN  HOUSTON 

Mr  ^W^LLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  an- 
other FHA  multifamily  housing  project 
wherein  again,  the  adverse  recommenda- 
tions of  the  local  underwriters  and  ap- 
praisers were  completely  ignored.  This 
tirr.e  the  loc<\l  director  overrode  the  local 
under^nters  and  supported  by  the 
Washir.iton  headquarters,  ordered  the 
approval  of  a  project  referred  to  as  the 
Clarewood  House,  Houston,  Tex  .  which 
was  bui:t  with  a  $4,700,000,  100-percent, 
Qo verr. men t- guaranteed,  40-year  mort- 

La.'!t  yea:  I  referred  to  the  Comptroller 
General  certain  allegations  concerning 
•,h»^  nandling  of  this  project,  and  on 
Febrjarv  33,  1966,  he  submitted  his  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

The  Comptroller  Oeneial  in  his  report 
;o:-;flrms  :h*»«?e  allegations  and  strongly 
eondirnrus  the  .ocal  director  for  his  arbl- 
t.rarv  action  ard  the  Washington  head- 
quartp-";  f    :   su.stainlng  his  decision?. 

T>o  C'  mptroiler  General  criticlred  the 
lo  a.  i  ■■<  r  for  arbitrarily  increasing 
the  app;al.^'»'l  value  of  the  land  by  W37,- 
500  above 
writers. 

Jvi'M'n'^.d^v 
hav  n./  :i.p; 
ha.''!.^   '.-.Af 


;.'.e  appraisal  of  the  under- 


'he  director  is  crlU'jlised  for 
:v-~i  this  rro.<cct  on  the 
*as  flnanrialiy  sponsored 
by  the  First  Mfthodtet  Church,  Houston. 
Tpt  tJ^pr'bv  '>  •._.b!'«  for  a  100-percent 
FHA  !j'iar:i:  -ee^i  .-rtgage  to  cover  its 
entire  roi\.struction.  At  the  same  time 
the  dirf'Ctor  knew  that  the  First  Metho- 
d's' rh'jrrh.  Houston,  was  not  and  had 
r  .^  l-'ffr  ''on  of  sponsoring  the  project; 
Koxpver  claiming  this  church  as  a  spon- 
=:p-  .Tiad  the  rrromoters  eligible  for  a 
$1  2  million  higher  mortgage  with  100- 
p«Tcent  Fecl^-ral  guarantee. 

Mr  Neal  Pickett,  the  director  of  the 
Houston  ofRce.  knew  ai  the  time  at  the 
Apprnva.  tha'.  the  choreh  was  not  ac- 
cepiiriK  reiponjibiliiy  for  the  project. 
The  local  underwriters  and  appraisers 
had  all  warned  Mr.  Pickett  that  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  the  project  would  be 


rejected  by  the  State  since  it  was  with- 
out church  sponaorship. 

To  illustrate  what  this  one  decision 
cost  the  Government  I  quote  from  page 
17  of  the  Comptroller  General's  report: 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  county  at- 
torney's opinion  would  have  been  the  same 
when  the  mortgage  commitment  was  lusued 
In  August  1963;  however,  the  effect  oi  local 
ta&ea  on  the  amovmt  of  mortgage  debt  a 
project's  rental  Income  can  support  Is  sig- 
nificant. In  the  case  of  this  project,  Ilad 
local  taxes,  which  we  estimate  to  be  about 
$80,000  annually,  been  considered  as  an  Item 
of  expense,  project  net  Income  Including  the 
Increased  rental  rates  would,  under  FHA 
procedures,  have  supported  a  mortgage  of 
about  t3.5  nUlUon  rather  than  a  mortgage 
of  $4.7  million  which  was  Injured  by  FHA. 

Thus  this  decision  gave  the  sponsors 
a  $1,200,000  Government  guarantee  on  a 
mortgage  to  which  they  would  rjot  have 
been  entitled  had  the  director  not  de- 
liberately concealed  the  fact  that  the 
church  was  not  a  sponsor. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
director  was  aware  of  the  lack  of  church 
sponsorship  at  the  time  he  approved  the 
commitment  over  the  objections  of  all 
his  own  underwriters.  Furthermore,  If, 
as  claimed,  the  Washington  headquarters 
was  not  aware  of  this  situation,  it  can 
only  mean  that  the  director  deliberately 
withheld  from  his  Washington  superiors 
Information  which,  had  it  been  known, 
would  either  have  resulted  in  the  proj- 
ect's rejection  or  if  approved  would  have 
reduced  the  Government  commitment  by 
$1,200,000. 

Let  OS  examine  the  record. 
First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  addressed  to  me  dated  February 
23,  1966,  signed  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Weltzel, 
Acting  Comptroller  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CoMPTBOixzB  0«xnt*r,  or  tux 

UNrrxD  Statxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  FebTuary  23,  1986. 

Ron.   JOHX   J.   WtLUAMS, 

VS.  Senate. 

DxAX  SKNAToa  WXLLUMs:  Herewith  la  a 
copy  of  ,1  report  to  the  Congress  on  our  re- 
view of  certain  aspects  of  the  approval  by  the 
Fetiaral  Housing  AdnUnistratlon,  Departnaent 
Of  Houaing  aiMl  Urban  Development,  of  mort- 
gage Insurance  on  a  40- year,  S4.7  mUIlon 
mortgage  for  the  "Clarewood  House"  housing 
projert  for  the  elderly  located  to  Houston, 
Tex.  Our  review  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
request  expressed  In  your  letter  to  us  datod 
February  34.  ld«4 

Our  reTlew  Indicates  that  the  approval  of 
mortgage  Insurance  for  this  projact  in  No- 
vember 1963  was  contrary  to  the  agency's 
preacrUjed  policy  because  the  project  dlU  not 
have  the  long-term  support  of  a  sponsoring 
organization  having  a  recognized  Lnterest  In 
providing  housing  for  the  elderly  and  having 
demonstrated  reliability,  substance,  and  abil- 
ity to  give  reasonable  assurance  of  the  suc- 
CMBful  continuity  of  the  project  throughout 
the  term  of  the  mortgage.  AJaoi  we  are  of 
the  oplnl«n,  In  view  of  the  InformaUon  avail- 
able, that  agency  oOcials'  acUon  In  caitabllah- 
Ing  a  land  valuation  for  Insuring  purposes 
which  was  substantially  higher  than  the  val- 
uation determined  by  the  agency's  technical 
staff  appraisers  was  questionable  and  their 
action  In  Increasing  estimated  project  rental 
Income  over  the  rental  Income  anticipated 
by  the  mortgagor  was  not  adequately  sup- 


ported. These  actions  resulted  la  a  larger 
Insiired  mortgage  and  thereby  Increased  the 
risk  of  loss  to  the  Government  In  the  event 
the  project  Is  not  successful. 

In  addition,  our  review  ahowed  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  agency's  assumption  that  the 
project  would  be  exempt  frcKn  local  taxa- 
tion, the  n>ortgage  which  the  agency  Insured 
was  over  $1  mlllloQ  more  than  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  Insiirable  had  local 
taxes  been  considered  as  an  item  of  project 
expense.  Some  time  after  the  approval  of 
Insurance  for  the  $4.7  million  mortgage,  the 
county  attorney  concluded  that  the  project 
would  be  subject  to  local  taxes,  which  we 
estimate  will  amount  to  about  $80,000  an- 
nually. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  county  attor- 
ney's opinion  would  have  been  the  same 
when  the  mortgage  commitment  was  Issued. 
However,  as  the  effect  of  local  taxes  on  the 
amount  of  mortgage  debt  a  project's  rental 
Income  can  support  Is  significant  and,  be- 
cause we  found  that  many  other  mortgages 
on  housing  projects  for  the  elderly  were  in- 
sured oa  a  tax-exempt  basis,  we  proposed 
that  the  agency  revise  Its  procedures  to  re- 
quire that.  In  determining  the  mortgage 
amount  to  be  Insured,  local  taxes  be  con- 
sidered as  an  item  of  expense  unless  an  ap- 
propriate legal  officer  of  the  State  or  locality 
furnished  an  opinion  that  the  project  ap- 
peared to  be  exempt  from  local  taxation.  We 
were  subsequently  advised  by  agency  officials 
that  its  procedures  would  be  revised  to 
strengthen  controls  In  this  area  In  accord- 
ance with  our  proposal. 

In  commenting  on  the  matters  presented 
In  this  report,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  although  the  agency's  process- 
ing of  the  project  was  confused  and,  in  some 
respects,  poorly  handled,  the  action  taken 
resulted  in  a  proper  mortgage  and  a  sound 
sponsorship.  The  '.X>mmlaaioner's  ctKnments 
have  been  recogni.'«d  in  the  body  of  the  re- 
port. In  additico,  the  comments  of  the 
mortgagor  (or  th>i  project  are  recognized  in 
the  report.  ^ 

Housing  proje<t«  for  the  elderly  owned  by 
nonprofit  mortg-igora  are  eligible  for  insur^ 
mortgages  gene.-aUy  equal  to  100  percent  of 
the  conatrucUon  cost.  Therefore,  the  owners 
of  such  projects  are  generally  required  to 
invest  Uttle  or  no  equity  capital  in  their 
projects.  In  such  circumstances  we  believe 
that  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  Government  is 
greater  than  that  encountered  under  other 
insurance  pr^rams  where  project  mortgages 
are  Insured  for  less  than  100  percent  of  the 
cost  and  the  owners  are  required  to  Invest 
some  of  their  own  capital.  Accordingly,  we 
are  recommending  that  the  Commissioner 
stress  the  Importance  to  agency  oOcials  of 
close  adherence  to  existing  procedures  and 
requirements  and  that  he  Impraas  upon 
these  officials  the  need  to  guard  against  the 
assumption  of  unneceaaary  rtsks  when  insur- 
ing such  mortgages. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FsANK  H.  WerrzxL, 
Acting     Comptroller     Generml     of     the 
amted  States, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  quote 
excerpts  from  that  letter : 

Our  review  indicates  that  the  approval  of 
mortgage  insurance  for  this  project  in  No- 
vember 1963  was  contrary  to  the  agency's 
prescribed  policy  because  the  project  did  not 
have  the  long-term  support  of  a  sponsoring 
organlfsatlon  having  a  recognised  interest  in 
providing  housing  for  the  elderly  and  having 
demonstrated  rellablltty,  substance,  and 
ability  to  give  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
successful  continuity  of  the  project  through- 
out the  term  of  the  mortgage  •  •  • .  We  are  of 
the  opinion,  in  view  of  the  information  avail- 
able, that  agency  officials'  action  in  estab- 
lishing a  land   valuation  for  insuring  pur- 
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poses  which  was  substantially  higher  than 
ths  valuation  determined  by  the  agency's 
technical  staff  appraisers  was  question- 
able. •   •   • 

In  addition,  our  review  showed  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  agency's  assumption  that  the 
^  project  would  be  exempt  from  local  taxation, 
the  mortgage  which  the  agency  Insured  was 
ovtct  $1  million  more  than  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  Insurable  had  local  taxes 
been  considered  as  an  item  of  project  ex- 
pense. 

UkCK  or  spoNsoasHZP 

Before  Issuing  the  commitment  the  di- 
rector. Mr.  Neal  Pickett,  notified  Wash- 
ington that  the  project  had  the  support 
of  an  eligible  sponsoring  church  of  con- 
siderable substance.  On  August  27, 1962, 
the  director  In  the  Houston  oflBce  Issued 
a  commitment  to  insure  a  $4,700,000 
mortgage  to  the  Sharpstown  Tower 
Corp. — the  promoters — for  ftnanclng 
the  Clarewood  House  project.  This 
commitment  was  Issued  on  the  basis  that 
It  had  the  sponsorship  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Houston,  Tex.  ^ 

The  application  for  this  mortgage  was 
first  filed  early  in  1962,  at  which  time  the 
promoters,  the  Sharpstown  Tower  Corp.. 
claimed  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
Houston,  Tex.,  as  the  sponsoring  organi- 
zation. 

But  they  did  iv)t  have  the  sponsorship 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church;  in  fact, 
the  official  board  had  taken  action  to 
reject  any  proposals  that  it  may  be  as- 
sociated with  this  project. 

On  April  11,  1962,  5  months  before  the 
approval  of  the  Icjan,  Mr.  Marvin  Collie, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Houston,  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  a  request 
that  the  church  sponsor  this  project  and 
report  back  to  the  official  board. 

On  June  13,  1962,  at  6  pjn.  the  official 
board  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  met 
at  the  QuilUan  Memorial  Center  to  con- 
sider this  report.  I  quote /rom  the  min- 
utes of  that  meeting: 

Judge  Werleln  made  a  report  to  the  board, 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  which 
bad  been  appointed  by  Marvin  Collie  on  AprU 
11,  1062,  concerning  a  propoeai  that  Tint 
Ifethodlst  Church  take  some  important  part 
In  the  promotion  and  financing  of  a  very 
large  apartment  house  In  Sharpstown  for  the 
housing  of  senlcH'  citizens  of  this  community. 
Judge  Werleln  said  that  tb«  committee  felt 
that  our  chiux:h  could  not  become  financially 
Involved  or  interested  in  tha  buUdlng  project 
contemplated. 

As  further  evidence  that  the  decision 
of  this  board  was  not  unknown  to  the 
director  or  the  promoters,  I  point  out  that 
six  of  the  seven  promoters  In  the  Sharps- 
town  Tower  Corp.  were  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Houston  but  also  members  of  the  board 
of  stewards  of  that  church.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Neal  Pickett,  the  FHA  Direc- 
tor, was  a  member  of  this  church,  and 
he  was  present  at  the  meeting  when  the 
action  by  the  official  board  of  the  church 
to  reject  the  sponsorship  of  this  project 
was  taken. 

On  that  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  published  in  the  Houston  Post 
of  January  28  (or  29),  1963,  entitled 
"Pickett  on  Hand  for  Clarewood  Decl- 
Hlon." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Houston  Poet,  Jan.  28  or  29,  1063] 

PiCKXTT  ON  Hans  roa  Claxxwood  Dbcxsion — 

Top  PHA  Orrrcr  Lkakmxo  Aaotrr  Chttxch 

Pmxotrr  3   Months  Latxs 

(By  Harold  Scarlett) 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  In 
Washington  did  not  learn  for  3  months  of  a 
Houston  church's  decision  against  backing 
a  Sharpstown  apartment  project — even 
though  the  Houston  head  of  the  FHA  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  which  the  decision 
was  made. 

Ray  Nlblack,  an  FHA  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner in  Washington,  told  the  Houston  Poet 
Monday : 

"We  first  learned  of  the  absence  of  sup- 
port of  the  First  Methodist  Church  through 
our  regional  multifamily  housing  represent- 
ative In  Port  Worth  in  early  September." 

A  committee  of  the  church's  board  of 
stewards  decided  the  church  could  not  finan- 
cially back  Clarewood  House,  an  11 -story 
apartment  project  for  the  elderly,  at  a  meet- 
ing on  May  31,  1062. 

The  conunlttee  chairman  waX^'l^eoclate 
Justice  Swing  Werleln  of  the  First  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals. 

Justice  Werleln  In  his  coimnlttee  report 
listed  C.  A.  Neal  Pickett  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee members  who  attended  the  May  31 
meeting. 

Pickett  Is  the  Houston  district  director  of 
the  FHA. 

Church  backing  of  the  apartment  project 
for  senior  citizens  had  been  considered  by 
FHA  officials  In  Washington  as  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  an  appUcation  for  100  per- 
cent FHA  instirance  of  the  $4.7  million  loan 
for  the  project. 

C.  Franklin  Daniels,  assistant  FHA  com- 
nUssioner  for  multifamily  housing,  says 
some  concern  arose  In  FHA  headquarters 
when  It  was  finally  learned  that  the  church 
was  not  behind  the  project. 

"We  had  to  work  out  something,"  Daniels 
said.     "The  project  was  weU  underway." 

The  "something"  turned  out  to  be  a  $300.- 

000  letter  of  credit  put  up  to  guarantee  any 
initial  operating  (jleflclts  before  Clarewood 
House  gained  enough  tenants  to  pay  its  way. 

Pickett  was  asked  about  the  apparent 
breakdown  of  communications  inside  the 
FHA  on  the  church's  decision. 

"To  the  best  of  my  ability.  Washington 
was  kept  fully  advised  m  to  all  develc^ments 
at  all  times."  Pickett  replied. 

He  said  all  Infonnatlon  ha  sent  to  Wash- 
ington was  channeled  through  the  Fort 
Worth  regional  ofllce  of  the  FHA.  However, 
he  said  he  could  not  specifically  recall  when 
he  naight  have  notified  higher  FHA  officials 
of  the  church's  decision. 

"It  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  any- 
way." he  said.  "We  could  have  gone  non- 
Bubsldlzed." 

Pickett,  a  member  of  the  church,  said  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  stewards  commit- 
tee, but  be  added : 

"I  told  them  I  couldn't  serve  and  couldnt 
vote  because  I  was  the  FHA  Director,  Be- 
sides, no  decision  was  taken  at  the  meeting 

1  attended." 

Werlein.  however,  said  the  committee  held 
only  one  meeting,  and  Pickett  was  present. 

"The  decision  was  reached  that  day,"  Wer- 
leln said. 

"There  may  never  have  been  a  vote  taken. 
I  can't  quite  recall.  But  the  majority  view 
was  that  the  church  could  not  support  the 
project  financially  and  that's  the  way  I  wrote 
It  up  In  my  report." 

Marvin  K.  ColUe.  an  attorney  who  was  then 
president  of  the  board  of  stewards,  said  the 
committee's  report  was  adopted  by  the  full 
board  at  Its  next  meeting  In  June. 


Later,  after  news  stories  linked  Clarewood 
House  to  the  church.  Dr.  Charles  Alleuy  the 
church  pastor,  ran  a  statement  in  tbe  all- 
church  newspaper,  the  Houston  Times,  last 
Augiist  26.  saying  support  of  the  project  was 
against  church  policy. 

It  was  understood  that  the  church  stewards 
felt  the  church  should  not  compete  with 
privately  owned  apartment  projects  which 
already  had  plenty  of  vacancies  suitable  for 
elderly  people. 

,  A  team  of  staff  members  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Flnanc«  Agency,  the  FHA's  parent 
agency,  has  started  checking  Into  the  Clare- 
wood House  loan. 

Their  Inquiry  came  after  the  Houston 
Post  disclosed  the  FHA  had  appraised  the 
apartment  site  at  twice  the  price  for  which 
land  on-ellbsrslde  had  recently  sold. 

Frank  W.  Shi^,  also  a  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  got  $2  a  square  foot  or 
$730,700  for  the  land. 

It  was  paid  to  him  by  the  Sharpstown 
l>ower  Corp..  a  nonprofit  corporation  orga- 
nlBed  to  build  and  operate  Clarewood  House. 

A  corporation  officer  has  said  Sharp  put 
up  the  $300.0(X)  letter  of  credit  tc  get  the 
FHA  loan  through  after  the  church  declined 
V)  back  the  project. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  quote  from  that  aitlcle : 

A  conunlttee  of  the  church's  board  of 
stewards  decided  the  church  could  not  finan- 
cially back  Clarewood  House,  an  11 -story 
apartment  project  for  the  elderly,  at  a  meet- 
ing on  May  31,  1962. 

The  committee  ch.'Jlrman  was  Assbclats 
Justice  Ewlng  Werleln  of  the  First  Court  o* 
CtvU  Appeals. 

Justice  Werleln  In  his  committee  report 
listed  C.  A.  NetJ  Pickett  as  one  of  the  com- 
nUttee  m^nbers  who  attended  the  May  81 
meeting. 

Pickett  is  the  Houston  district  director  of 
the  FHA. 

Pickett,  a  member  of  the  church,  said  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  stewards  com- 
mittee, but  he  added : 

"I  told  them  I  cotildn't  serve  and  couldnt 
vote  because  I  was  the  FHA  director.  Be- 
sides, no  decision  was  taken  at  the  meeting 
I  attended." 

Werleln,  however,  said  the  committee  held 
only  one  meeting,  and  Pickett  was  preeent. 

"The  decision  was  reached  that  day," 
Werleln  said. 

Mr.  Pickett  was  determined  that  In 
spite  of  the  decision  of  the  official  board 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church  not  to 
accept  any  responsibility  or  to  sponsor 
ihis  project,  he  would  help  the  promoters 
get  a  100-percent  Government-guaran- 
teed mortgage.  First,  a  letter  dated  July 
13,  1962.  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Charles 
Allen,  minister  of  the  Flrfet  Methodist 
Church,  in  which  Dr.  Allen  endorsed  the 
project  as  worthwhile  and  said  he  would 
do  what  he  could  to  help.  But  this  letter 
was  signed  only  by  the  minister  and  very 
clearly  makes  no  pretense  of  binding  the 
official  board  or  the  trustees  of  this 
church.  Mr.  Pickett  knew  that  only  the 
official  board  or  the  trustees  had  any 
authority  to  pledge  the  financial  backing 
of  his  church. 

But  with  this  letter  as  an  excuse  Mr. 
Pickett  proceeded.  At  a  press  confer- 
ence In  early  August  the  president  of  the 
Sharpstown  Tower  Corp.  boasted  that 
the  project  was  moving  forwsird  with  the 
blessing  and  financial  siutport  oty,Mn0 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Houston.  Tex, 
as  sponsors. 
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When  this  notice  appeared  In  the  press 
the  ofiBclal  board  of  the  church  became 
concerned,  and  this  time  they  took  action 
to  establish  beyond  any  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Hous- 
ton never  had  been,  nor  did  it  have  any 
Intention  of  ever  being,  the  sponsor  of 
this  project,  nor  was  it  In  any  way  con- 
nected therewith. 

Jl'o  clear  up  any  possible  misufifter- 
standlng  there  was  printed  In  the  ofiQclal 
church  bulletin  of  Friday,  August  24, 
1962.  an  announcement  entitled  "The 
Pastors  Message."  I  quote  from  that 
bulletin,  which  was  given  wide  circula- 
tion both  to  the  membership  and  to  the 
public. 

RecenUy  there  has  appeared  In  local  news- 
papers, ttortee  that  might  give  the  inference 
that  First  Methodist  Church  of  Houston,  our 
board  of  stewards,  or  our  board  of  trustees, 
were  Involved  in  some  manner  with  an  apart- 
ment or  residential  venture  In  this  commu- 
nity. This  Is  to  advise  our  membership  and 
the  public  generally  that  this  church.  Its 
bocu-d  of  stewards,  and  Its  bocu'd  of  trustees, 
have  never  had  any  connection  whatsoever, 
directly  or  Indl^tly,  with  any  such  venture, 
or  any  other  similar  project.  Any  such  aiBi- 
latlon  or  promotion  Is  contrary  to  the  stated 
policy  of  the  board  of  stewards,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Houston. 

Once  again  I  point  out  that  six  of  the 
seven-man  board  acting  as  promoters  of 
the  Sharpstown  Tower  Corp.  and  that 
the  director,  Mr  Neal  Pickett,  were  all 
members  of  this  church. 

Certainly  they  knew  the  church  was 
not  sponsoring  this  project;  but  notwlth- 
.'^•anding  thl.s  knowledge,  3  days  later,  on 
AuKust  27,  1962.  Director  Pitkett  signed 
the  commitment  to  Insure  i  100-percent 
Croverriment-guaranteed  $4  JZOO.OOO  mort- 
gage 5'Uh  the  Sharpstown  Tower  Corp. 
for  the  construction  of  the  Clarewood 
House  arid  this  commitment  was  specifi- 
cally approved  on  the  assumption  that 
U  had  the  financial  support  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Houston.  Tex.  As 
the  Comptroller  General  pointed  out,  by 
approving  the  project  on  the  basis  that 
Jt,  was  financially  endorsed  by  the  First 
Methodist  Church  the  project  was  con- 
sidered is  a  nonprofit  operation — subject 
to  complete  tax  exemption  and  eligible 
for  a  100-,)ercent  guaranteed  first  mort- 
gage for  the  #uU  construction  and  land 
costs  / 

I  make  no  attempt  to  guess  why  Direc- 
tor Pickett  was  so  determined  to  help 
these  friends  of  his ;  but  It  Is  a  fact  that 
by  this  action  Director  Pickett  Increased 
the  Government's  liability  by  over  $1  mil- 
lion, arid  the  fact  that  the  director  knew 
his  decision  was  based  on  a  false  premise 
l5  In  itself  sufficient  to  raise  a  question -of 
his  competence.  \ 

vfijrsTxrJxt)  inckcasx  at  land  taluxs 
The  appraisers  and  underwriters  work- 
ins  in  Che  Houston  office  placed  a  top 
valuation  on  the  land  used  In  the  Clare- 
wxxl  project  at  $1.35  per  square  foot,  or 
a  total  of  $493  000 

Thi.s  valuation  was  most  lihAmJ  and 
represented  a  substantial  profit  since 
the  county  records  show  that  land  in  the 
surrounding  area  was  selling  from  88 
cents  to  a  dollar  per  square  foot.  The 
sponsors  of  the  project,  however,  were 


not  satisfied  and  claimed  they  had  an 
advance  understanding  with  someone  in 
PHA  that  they  would  get  a  $2  per  square 
foot  appraisal,  or  a  total  of  $730,600,  and 
Mr.  Neal  Pickett,  director  qj  the  Houston 
office,  without  any  basis  for  sustaining 
such  action,  obligingly  ordered  the  chief 
underwriter  to  jump  the  appraisal  of  the 
land  to  the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
sponsors — $2  per  square  foot,  or  a  total 
of  $730,600.  This  action  was  taken  over 
the  determined  opposition  of  ail  local  ap- 
praisers and  underwriters. 

Since  this  loan  was  being  approved 
with  a  100-percent  mortgage,  this  second 
action  represented  an  additional  wind- 
fall profit  of  $237,500. 

The  office  records  show  that  prior  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  between  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  the  promoters  of 
the  project  that  if  this  $730,000  sales 
price  was  approved  he  would  give  $100,- 
000  back  to  the  sponsors  to  underwrite 
the  promotion  costs,  but  this  strange  ar- 
rangement did  not  seem  to  be  of  interest 
or  concern  to  the  director. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  orders  by  the  director, 
Neal  Pickett,  to  Mr.  George  D.  Humphre- 
ville,  chief  underwriter,  under  date  of 
August    24,    1962,    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  orders 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

AT7CUST  24,  leea. 

To:     Mr.    Oeorge    D.    Humphrevllle,    Chief 

Underwriter. 
PYom:    Neal  Pickett,  Director. 
Subject:   Clarewood  House. 

It  has  been  determined  and  It  la  hereby 
directed  that  In  the  processing  of  this  ap- 
plication, the  estimated  available  market 
price  of  the  site  Is  to  be  computed  upon 
the  b&sla  o<  t2  per  square  foot. 

Nkal  Pickxtt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  order  increasing  the  val- 
uation of  the  land  was  dated  Aug\isK24, 
1962,  the  same  day  that  the  First  Meth- 
odist Churph  was  issuing  its  second  pub- 
lic directive  repudiating  any  connection 
whatsoever  with  the  project. 

Nevertheless,  on  August  27, 1962. 3  days 
later,  the  director,  Mr.  Pickett,  signed 
the  commitment  for  a  $4,700,000.  100- 
percent  guaranteed  mortgage,  completely 
ignoring  all  these  known  factors. 

QtrESTlONABU:    TAX-EXEMPT   BTATUS    OP 
CUUIXWOOO 

Mr.  Pickett  was  warned  by  the  chief 
underwriter  in  the  Houston  office  that 
since  this  Clarewood  project  was  without 
the  sponsorship  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  it  would  not  qualify  as  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  and  therefore  was 
not  eligible  for  the  100-percent  mortgage 
guarantee. 

Again  the  director  ignored  this  warn- 
ing and  overrode  the  recommendation  of 
his  own  underwriters  and  approved  the 
project  as  though  tax  exemption  were 
automatic. 

As  predicted,  the  attorney  general  of 

TPYA.Q  1flt,pr  IcciiaH   a   milinor  rAi^j^^irttr  fViA 

tax-exempt  statiu  of  this  project, 
thereby  confirming  the  opinion  of  the 
local  underwriters,  and  as  stated  earlier 
this  action  meant  a  $1.2  million  IncreaM 
in  the  mortgage. 


This  blunder  will  cost  the  te/iants  of 
the  project  an  extra  10  to  20  percent  in 
rent. 

I  quote  from  the  Comptroller  General's 
report: 

PHA '8    records    Indicate    that   the    10-    to 
20-percent   rent   Increase,   effective   January 
1966,  was  necessitated,  at  least  In  part,  by  the  '' 
project's  questionable  tax  status. 

This  Houston  project  represents  an- 
other example  of  the  laxity  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  PHA  In  not  InsSttng 
upon  the  regional  director's  complying 
with  Its  regulations  and  rules.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  another  unsound 
project  which  is  already  in  default. 

No  payments  have  been  made  on  the 
principal  since  June  1,  1964.  and  the 
Comptroller  General's  audit  showed  that 
the  project  as  of  January  1.  1965,  had 
sustained  a  cumulative  deficit  exclusive  • 
of  depreciation  of  $446,000. 

Director  Neal  Pickett's  withholding  In- 
formation from  the  Wttshington  office 
concerning  the  lack  of  sponsorship  and 
his  ignoring  of  the  warning  about  the 
questionable  tax  status  is  serious,  and 
hl»  arbitrary  action  in  -raising  the  ap- 
praised valuation  of  the  land  by  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  wlth.« 
out  any  justification.  . 

The  Washington  office  must  also  ac- 
cept some  responsibility  for  this  unsound 
project.  They,  too,  were  warned  in  ample 
time  to  stop  the  loan  but  failed  to  act. 

In  October  1962  a  devastating  report 
on  the  Houston  office  was  ccnnplled  and 
forwarded  to  Washington.  In  this  re- 
port the  Clarewood  project  was  described 
as  ineligible  and  worthless  as  a  non- 
profit venture.  The  report  also  said  th^ 
Houston  area  was  already  overbuilt  with 
both  single  homes  and  apartment  houses 
and  that  the  Clarewood  project  was  not 
economically  feasible. 

The  commiltment  had  been  signed  by 
Mr.  Pickett  on  August  27.  but  the  final 
closing  on  this  loan  was  not  scheduled 
until  the  week  after  this  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Washington  office.  They' 
had  ample  time  to  stop  the  loan  but  did 
not  act. 

Why  was  this  warning  Ignored  at  the 
Washington  level?  Why  is  it  that  now 
all  that  we  get  is  another  promise  to  do 
better  next  time? 

Mr.  President,  these  womout  promises 
are  not  enough.  It  is  time  more  affirma- 
tive action  Is  taken. 

The  Washington  office,  instead  of  con- 
tinuously trying  to  defend  these  imwar- 
ranted  decisions,  should  begin  taking 
some  disciplinary  measures  against  the 
employees  responsible. 

I  recommend  that  its  first  action  in 
this  connection  to  be  to  recognize  that 
the  Director  of  the  Houston  office.  Mr, 
Neal  Pickett,  needs  to  be  replaced  by/a 
more  competent  administrator,  ai»d  I 
suggest  that  this  action  be  taken 
promptly.  » 

I  ask  xmanlmius  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
on  this  project  dated  February  23.  1966, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


CONCLUSIONS' 

On  the  basis  of 
soundness  of  tbp 


AND    RBCOlflCKNSATIONS 

our  review,  we  question  the 
actions  leading  to  PHA's 
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dsclslon  to  Ikrure  a  $4  7  million  mortgage  to 
finance  thlskroject  without  the  support  of 
the  origln$l<8ix>nBorlng  organization.  FHA's 
procedures  with  respect  to  mortgage  Insur- 
ance on  housing  projects  for  the  elderly 
covering  100  percent  of  project  costs  appear 
to  us  to  be  carefully  formulated  to  Insure 
that  such  Insurance  Is  based  on  careful  re- 
view and  thorough  evaluation  of  all  factors 
pertaining  to  the  projects.  In  our  opinion, 
these  procedures  were  not  followed  in  this 
instancie  and  tu'e  risk  to  the  Government 
inherent  In  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  has 
been  increased. 

KXCOMtCENIMnONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Commissioner, 
PHA,  stress  the  Importance  to  all  agency  offi- 
cials Involved  In  approving  mortgage  Insur- 
ance of  the  need  for  strict  compdlance  with 
the  agency's  existing  procedures.  We  rec- 
oousiend  also  that  the  Commissioner  Impress 
OP  these  ofllclais  the  need  to  guard  against 
the  assumption  of 'unnecessary  risks  Involved 
In  insuring  mortgages  for  housing  projects 
for  the  elderly  when  such  projects  are  not 
fully  endorsed  by  sponsors  having  a  proper 
and  clearly  identifiable  Interest  in  providing 
bousing  for  the  elderly  &od  having  demon- 
strated reliability,  substance,  and  ability 
sufBdent  to  give  reasonable  assurance  of  the 
Bucoessful  completion  and  continuity  of  the 
twoject. 


RETIREMENT       OF       WILLIAM       S. 

.  CHEATHAM  AS  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT  AND  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL TO  SERGEAJn:  AT  ARMS 

Mr.  DIRKS^.  Mr.  President.  Wil- 
liam S.  Cheatham,  who.  began  his  career 
at  the  XJS,.  Senate  almost  45  years  ago, 
has  retired  as  administrative  assistant 
and  legal  counsel  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

He  started  on  his  I2\3i  Mrthday  as  a 
Senate  page  and  after  4  years  served 
as  the  first  clerk  to  the  secretary  to  the 
minority — then  the  Democratic  side. 
A  Republican  Sergeant  at  Arms,  although 
Cheathan?  was  a  Democrat,  appointed 
him  his  one  and  only  secretary  on  the 
day  President  Hoover  was  Inaugurated, 
March  4,  1929. 

In  the  course  6f  the  next  18  years  he 
assisted  three  other  Sergeants  at  Arms, 
one  Republican  and  two  Democrats,  ex- 
cepting for  the  time  he  served  In  the 
Air  Corps  during  World  War  n.  In  his 
day  there  was  no  page  school,  so  he 
completed  grammar  school  in  the  pubUc 
night  school  system,  obtained  a  high 
school  diploma  by  attending  private 
night  schools,  and  was  later  graduated 
from  George  Washington  University 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and 
then  from  QeorgetowTi  University  Law 
School. 

He  resUried  from  hia  Senate  position 
In  May  of  1947  to  become  an  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  he  tried  a  number  of 
varied  cases -and  sat  as  a  member  of 
several  decisionmaking  boards.  After 
5  years  be  left  the  District  and  went 
with  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  as  its  General  Counsel  and 
Secretary,  where  he  remained  for  4  years. 


vehicle  and  traffic  regulations  for  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  The  Capitol  Police 
Board  had  been  required  to  promulgate 
these  regulations  uiuier  a  new  provision 
of  statute  transferring  jurisdiction  from 
the  District  to  the  Capitol  authorities 
and  maUng  the  comparable  District 
regulations  inapplicable  to  many  miles 
of  streets  and  drives  on  the  Hill. 

Early  in  January  1956  the  then 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Joseph  C.  Duke,  re- 
quested Bill  Cheathiun  to  return  to  the 
Senate  and  assist  with  the  greatly  ex- 
panded volume  of  problems. 

On  his  return  10  years  ago,  in  addition 
to  his  varied  day-to-day  duties.  Bill  pre- 
sented all  the  Sergeant  at  Arms'  budget 
and  appropriations  requests  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
worked  on  various  matters  with  the 
Committees  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  Public  Works;  he  closely  co- 
operated with  the  U,S.  attorney  in 
defending  suits  arising  out  of  Senate  ac- 
tivities; and  performed  endless  duties 
serving  as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms'  repre- 
sentative under  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements for  more  than  2  months 
ahead  of  each  presidential  inauguration. 
He  also  played  a  major  role  in  planning 
and  arranging  funerals  for  Senators  who 
died  in  office  and  in  escorting  the  official 
Congressional  Funeral  Committee  to  the 
services  usually  held  in  the  home  town 
of  the  deceased. 

Bill's  4 -year  period  at  the  Planning 
Commission  was  perhaps  the  stormiest  In 
the  Commission's  history.  It  Included 
law  suits  by  citizens  attempting  to  pre- 
serve upper  Rock  Creek  Park  from  being 
substantially  covered  with  a  highway  by 
the  Maryland  Roads  Commission  and 
battles  concerning  the  problems  involved 
with  the  Maryland  Planning  Commls- 
slMi.  The  local  Urban  Redevelopment 
Act  caused  many  arguments  between  the 
Commission  and  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency.  The  landmark  case  un- 
der the  redevelopment  law  was  original- 
ly handled  by  Bill.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  to  hear  the  case,  Bill  said 
he  was  very  thrilled  over  the  fact  that 
Solicitor  General  Simon  E.  Sobeloff 
asked  Bill  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
Supreme  Court  argument.  Bill  said 
wistfully  that  this  made  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  happy  too  be- 
cause "You  see,  my  wife  was  secretary 
to  Mr.  Justice  Harold  H.  Burton  for  18 
years  and  Mr.  Justice  Prankfiuier  would 
often  ask  me  why  I  did  not  argue  before 
the  Court.  Mr.  Sobeloff  Invited  me  to  sit 
by  him  as  he  presented  his  argument  to 
the  Court  and  afterward  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  said  to  me,  'Now  you  are 
getting  close.' " 

When  he  was  asked  if  he  would  write 
a  book  like  everyone  else  is  doing.  Bill 
replied  that  he  did  not  have  any  cur- 
rent intentions  of  writing  one.  How- 
ever, he  expltdned  that  he  alrestdy  had 
appeared  in  print  in  the  Saturday  EJve- 
ning  Post  of  March  20,  1926.  as  excerpts 
trom  his  diary  as  a  page  boy  were  quoted 
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two  Sergeants  at  Arms  called  on  him  to 
draft  a  number  of  legal  docimients, 
These  Included  proposed  legislation  on 
housekeeping  matters  and  the  first  a.otor 


titled   '"Willie   Cheatham   Looks   at   the 
Senate." 

I  just  want  to  add  that  in  my  book 
Bill  Cheatham  was  one  of  the  finest  and 


one  of  the  most  courteous  attendants  of 
the  Senate  I  ever  encountered.  I  think 
he  so  richly  merits  the  tributes  we  pay 
him  today. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  word  about  Bill  Cheatham. 
I  have  known  Bill  Cheatham  for  the 
nearly  20  years  that  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  He  has  certainly  been 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  efficient  per- 
sons we  have  had  In  the  Senate.  I  had  a 
good  bit  of  contact  with  him  in  reference 
to  the  program  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  carries  on  when  ministers  and 
parliamentarians  from  other  countries 
come  here.  We  nearly  always  have  them 
up  to  talk  with  us,  or  have  lunch,  or  have 
coffee,  or  a  get-together  of  some  kind, 
and  we  usually  follow  that  by  bringing 
them  to  the  Senate  floor. 

We  always  relied  on  Bill  Cheatham  to 
handle  things  for  us  and  he  has  done  It 
in  such  a  magnificent  and  efficient  way 
that  I  shall  always  remember  that. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  comes 
to  my  mind  when  I  think  of  Bill  Cheath- 
am, and  that  is  his  dear  old  mother.  For 
many,  msoiy  years  one  could  see  her  al- 
most any  day  when  the  Senate  was  in 
session  sitting  up  in  the  gallery.  She  is 
a  sweet,  kind,  gentle  woman. 

I  hate  very  much  to  see  Bill  Cheatham 
retire  from  the  Senate.  I  wish  for  him 
and  his  mother  many  long  years  of  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
mentioned  Bill  Cheatham's  mother.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  learn  of  her  a  good 
many  years  ago  when  she  was  frequent- 
ly in  the  corrfdors.  I  never  see  her  but 
what  I  give  her  a  little  Jiug.  Shells  sweet 
and  gracious  and  Interested  in  public 
affairs  as  if  she-were  a  youngster.  I  do 
not  know  her  age.  One  never  tells  a 
lady's  age  anyway.  Let  us  say  that  she 
lived  in  good  health  to  a  ripe  age  mid 
still  has  never  lost  Interest  In  public 
affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  mention 
two  other  things  that  oome  to  mind.  My 
birthday  is  the  20th  of  December.  Eatery 
year  when  I  am  here  I  get  a  telepha|ie 
call  from  her  and  she  sings  "Hapr^^ 
Birthday"  over  the  tel^htme. 


THE  LEGALITY  OP  U.S.  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  THE  DEFENSE  OP  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  the  very  comprehen- 
sive and  convincing  paper  which  has 
Just  been  released  by  the  Department  of 
State  entitled  "The  Legality  of  US.  Par- 
ticipation In  the  Defense  of  Vietnam." 

I  do  50  because  the  legality  of  our  po- 
sition has  been  challenged  repeatedly  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  part 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  It  has 
been  answered  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent   and   expert  lawyers   In   the 


The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  meeting  in  Chicago 
recently  unanimously  supported  the  le- 
gality of  our  position  in  Vietnam.     A 
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number  of  professors  and  other  legal  ex- 
perts have  gone  on  record  and  their  (pin- 
ion has  been  placed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

I  feel  that  because  we  are  a  country 
which  believes  in  the  legal  process  and  a 
world  of  law,  as  well  as  a  nation  of  law, 
it  Is  important  that  we  be  precisely  cer- 
tain as  to  what  Justification  in  law  there 
is  for  our  prestige  in  Vietnam. 

For  this  reason  I  call  attention  to  this 
document  which  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
legal  case  for  the  following  propositions: 

I.  The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
have  the  right  under  International  law  to 
participate  In  the  collective  defense  of  South 
Vietnam  against  armed  attack. 

n.  The  United  States  has  undertaken 
commitments  to  assist  South  Vietnam  In 
defending  Itself  against  Communist  aggree- 
slon  from  the  north. 

m.  Actions  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  are  Justified  tmder  the 
\  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 

IV.  The  President  has  full  authority  to 
coDunlt  U.S.  forces  In  the  collective  defense 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  brief  and  concise  sum- 
mary conclusion  which  In  a  fete  hundred 
words  summarizes  our  position  simply 
and  clearly. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  document  entitled  "The 
Legahty  of  U.S.  Participation  in  the  De- 
fense of  Vietnam"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
nient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Department  of  State,  ofBceof  the 

Legal  Adviser,  Mar.  4.  1966] 
The  Lkgalttt  or  US.  Pabticipatiom  in  th« 

DkTSNSK    or    VCETNAM 

I.  THi    trNrriD    states    and    south    vixtmam 

HAVE  TMK  SIGHT  UNDER  INTXSNATIONAI,  LAW 
TO  PAATICIFATE  IN  THE  COLXJCCTTVX  DKTENSX 
or    SOUTH     VIETNAM    AGAINST    ARMTS    ATTACK 

In  response  to  requests  frotn  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  the  United  Stalfea 
hAS  been  assisting  that  country  In  defeindli^ 
Itaelf  agalnot  armed  attack  from  the  Com- 
munist north.  This  attack  has  taken  the 
forms  of  externally  supported  subversion, 
clandestine  supply  of  arms.  Infiltration  of 
armed  personnel,  and  most  recently  the  send- 
ing at  reg\.Uar  units  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  Into  the  south. 

International  law  has  long  recognized  the 
right  of  Individual  sind  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack  South  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  are  engaging  In  such  col- 
lective defense  consistently  with  Interna- 
tional law  and  with  U.S.  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

A  South  Vietnam  is  being  subjected  to 
a'-mrd  attack  by  Communist  North  Vietnam 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  established  a 
demarcation  line  between  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam.  They  provided  for  with- 
drawals of  military  forces  Into  the  respective 
asses  north  and  south  of  .this  line.  The 
soeoit'.s  prohibited  the  use  of  either  zone 
for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to  "fur- 
ther an  aggressive  policy." 

During  the  5  years  following  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1964,  the  Hanoi  regime  devel- 
oped a  covert  political-military  organization 
In  South  Vietnam  based  on  Communist 
cadres  it  bad  ordered  to  stay  In  the  south, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  The  activities  of  this  covert  or- 
ganisation were  directed  toward  the  kld- 
Driping    and    assassination    Of    civilian    offi- 


cials— acts  of  terrorism  that  were  perpetrated 
in  increasing  numbers. 

In  the  3-year  period  from  1969  to  1961,  the 
North  Vietnam  regime  Infiltrated  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  men  into  the  south.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  13,000  additional  personnel  were 
Infiltrated  In  1963,  and,  by  the  end  of  1964, 
North  Vietnam  may  well  have  moved  over 
40,000  armed  and  unarmed  guerrillas  Into 
South  Vietnam. 

The  International  Control  Commission  re- 
ported in  1962  the  findings  of  Its  Legal 
Committee: 

"There  Is  evidence  to  show  that  arms, 
armed  and  unarmed  personnel,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the 
zone  in  the  north  to  the  zone  in  the  south 
with  the  objective  of  supporting,  organizing 
and  carrying  out  hostile  activities.  Includ- 
ing armed  attacks,  directed  against  the 
armed  forces  and  administration  of  the  zone 
In  the  south. 

"There  is  evidence  that  the  PAVN  (Peo- 
ple's Army  of  Vietnam)  has  allowed  the 
zone  In  the  north  to  be  used  for  inciting, 
encouraging  and  supporting  hostile  ac- 
tivities In  the  2!one  In  the  south,  aimed  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  administration  In  the 
south." 

Beginning  In  1964,  the  Communists  ap- 
parently exhausted  their  reservoir  of  south- 
erners who  had  gone  north.  Since  then  the 
greater  nimiber  of  men  Infiltrated  Into  the 
South  have  been  native-born  North  Viet- 
namese. Most  recently,  Hanoi  has  begun 
to  Infiltrate  elements  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  in  increasingly  larger  numbers. 
Today,  there  Is  evidence  that  nine  regiments 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  fight- 
ing in  organized  units  In  the  South. 

In  the  guerrilla  war  in  Vietnam,  the  ex- 
ternal aggression  from  the  north  is  the  crit- 
ical military  element  of  the  Instirgency, 
although  it  Is  unacknowledged  by  North 
Vietnam.  In  these  circumstances,  an  armed 
attack  Is  not  as  easily  fixed  by  date  and 
hour  as  in  the  case  of  traditional  warfare. 
However,  the  Infiltration  of  thousands  of 
armed  men  clearly  constitutes  an  armed  at- 
tack under  any  reasonable  definition.  There 
may  be  some  question  as  to  the  exact  date 
at  which  North  Vietnam's  aggression  grew 
into  an  armed  attack,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  occurred  before  February 
1965. 

B.  International  late  recognizes  the  right  of 
individual  and  collective  self-defense 
against  armed  attack 

International  law  had  traditionally  recog- 
nized the  right  of  self-defense  against  armed 
attack.  This  proposition  has  been  asserted 
by  writers  on  International  law  through  the 
several  centuries  in  which  the  modern  law  of 
i^ations  has  developed.  Tbe  proposition  has 
been  acted  on  numerous  times  by  govern- 
ments throughout  modern  history.  Today 
the  principle  of  self-defense  against  armed 
attack  la  universally  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted.' , 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  con- 
cluded at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Imposed 
an  Important  limitation  on  the  use  of  force 
by  United  Nations  members.  Article  2,  para- 
graph 4.  provides:  "All  members  shall  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  Independence  of  any 
state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations." 

In  addition,  the  charter  embodied  a  sys- 
tem of  International  peacekeeping  through 
the  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  24 
summarizes  these  structural  arrangements  In 
stating  that  the  United  Nations  members 
"confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  re- 


sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  agree  that 
In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  respon- 
sibility the  Security  Council  acts  on  theU- 
behalf." 

However,  the  charter  expressly  states  In 
article  51  that  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  charter — including  the  limitation  of  arti- 
cle 2,  paragraph  4,  and  the  creation  of  United 
Nations  machinery  to  keep  the  i>eace — In  no 
way  diminish  the  Inherent  right  of  self- 
defense  against  armed  attack.  Article  61 
provides:  "Nothing  in  the  present  charter 
shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Sectirlty  Council  has  taken 
the  measiires  necessary  to  maintain  Inter- 
national peetce  and  security.  Measures  taken 
by  members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  Immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
the  Security  Council  under  the  present  char- 
ter to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace  and  security." 

Thus,  article  51  restates  and  preserves,  for' 
member  states  in  tbe  situations  covered  by 
the  article,  a  long-recognized  p^nclple  of  in- 
ternational law.  The  article  Is  a  "saving 
clause"  designed  to  make  clear  that  no  other 
provision  In  the  charter  shall  be  Interpreted 
to  Impair  the  Inherent  right  of  self-defense 
referred  to  In  article  51. 

Three  principal  objections  have  been 
raised  against  the  availability  of  the  right 
of  individual  and  collective  self-defense  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam:  (1)  That  this  right  ap- 
plies only  in  the  case  of  an  armed  attack  on 
a  United  Nations  member;  (2)  that  it  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  latter  is  not  an  Independent  sov- 
ereign state;  and  (3)  that  collective  self- 
defense  may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  re- 
gional organization  operating  under  chapter 
VIII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  These 
objections  will  now  be  considered  in  turn. 

C.  The    right    of    individual   and   collective, 
self-defense  applies  in  the  case  of  South 
Vietnom   iphether  or  not  that  country  is, 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
I.  South  Vietnam  Enjoys  the  Right  of 
Self -Defense 
The  argument  that  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense  Is  available  only  to  members  of  the 
UiUted  Nations  mistakes  the  nature  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  and  the  relationship  of 
the  United  Katlons  Charter  to  international 
law  in  this  respect.     As  already  shown,  the 
light  of  self-defense   against   armed   attack 
is  an  inherent  right  under  International  law. 
The   right  Is  not  conferred  by  the  charter, 
and.   Indeed,   article  61   expressly  recognizes 
that  the  right  is  Inherent. 

The  charter  nowhere  contains  any  provi- 
sion designed  to  deprive  nonmembers  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack.' 
Article  2,  paragraph  6.  does  charge  the  United 
Nations  with  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
nonmember  states  act  In  accordance  with 
United  Nations  "principles  so  far  as  may  be 
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"  While  nonmembers,  such  as  South  Viet- 
nam, have  not  formally  undertaken  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as 
their  own  treaty  obligations.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  much  of  the  substantive  law 
of  the  charter  has  become  part  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations  through  a  very  wide  ac- 
ceptance by  nations  the  world  over.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  charter  provisions 
bearing  on  the  xise  of  force.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  of  South  Vietnam,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  expressed  its  ability 
and  willingness  to  abide  by  the  charter,  in 
applying  for  United  Nations  membership. 
Thus  it  seems  entirely  appropriate  to  ap- 
praise the  actions  of  South  Vietman  in  rela- 
tion to  the  legal  standards  set  forth  in  tbe 
Onlted  Nations   Charter. 


necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  Protection 
agaliut  aggression  and  self-defense  against 
armed  attack  are  Important  elements  in  the 
whole  charter  scheme  for  tbe  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security.  To  de- 
prive noiunembers  of  their  Inherent  right  of 
self-defense  would  not  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Organization,  but  would  In- 
stead be  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Thus  article  2,  paragraph  6 — and, 
indeed,  the  rest  of  the  charter — should  cer- 
tainly not  be  construed  to  nullify  or  di- 
minish the  Inherent  defensive  rights  of  non- 
members. 

2.  The  United  States  Has  the  Right  To  Assist 
In  the  Defense  of  South  Vietnam  Although 
the  Latter  Is  Not  a  United  Nations  Member 
The  cooperation  of  two  or  more  interna- 
tional entitles  In  the  defense  of  one  or  both 
against  armed  attack  Is  generally  referred  to 
as  collective  self-defense.    U,8.  participation 
In    the   defense    of    South   Vietnam    at   the 
latter's  request  is  an  example  of  collective 
self-defense. 

Tbe  United  States  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  right  of  Individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  against  armed  attack,  as  that  right 
exists  In  International  law,  subject  only  to 
treaty  limitations  and  obligations  under- 
taken by  this  country. 

It  has  been  urged  that  ths  United  States 
has  no  right  to  participate  In  the  collective 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  because  article  51 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  speaks  only 
of  the  situation  "if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations." 
This  argument  is  without  substance. 

In  the  first  place,  article  51  does  not  im- 
pose restrictions  or  cut  down  the  otherwise 
available  rights  of  United  Nations  members. 
By  Its  own  terms,  the  article  preserves  an 
Inherent  right.  It  Is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  look  elsewhere  In  the  charter  for  any 
obligation  of  members  restricting  their  par- 
ticipation m  collective  defense  of  an  entity 
that  Is  not  a  United  Nations  member. 

Article  2,  paragraph  4,  Is  the  principal  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  Imposing  limitations 
on  the  use  of  force  by  members.  It  states 
that  they  "shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  state,  or  In 
any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations." 

Action  taken  in  defense  against  armed  at- 
tack cannot  be  characterized  as  falling  with- 
in this  proscription.  The  record  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  makes  clear  that  arti- 
cle 2,  paragraph  4„  was  not  intended  to  re- 
strict the  right  of  self-defense  against  armed 
attack.' 

One  will  search  in  vain  for  any  other  pro- 
vision In  the  charter  that  would  preclude 
U.S.  participation  In  the  collective  defense  of 
a  nonmember.  The  fact  that  article  51  refers 
to  armed  attack  "against  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations"  Implies  no  Intention  to  pre- 
clude members  from  participating  in  the  de- 
fense of  nonmembers.  Any  such  result 
wotild  have  seriously  detrimental  con- 
sequences for  International  peace  and  se- 
curity and  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  as  they  are 
set  forth  In  article  1  of  tbe  charter.*     The 


•See,  e.g.,  6  UNCIO  documents  469. 

'In  particular,  the  statement  of  the  first 
piupose: 

"To  maintain  International  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  International  law. 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  International 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace;". 


right  of  m«nbers  to  participate  In  the  de- 
fense of  nonmembers  is  upheld  by  leading  au- 
thorities on  International  law.* 
D.  The    right    of    individual    and    collective 
self -defense  applies  whether  or  not  South 
Vietnam  is  regarded  as  an  independent 
sovereign  state 

1.  South  Vietnam  Enjoys  the  Right  of  Sslf- 

Defense 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam  Is  "civil  strife"  In  which  foreign  In- 
tervention Is  forbidden.  Those  who  make 
this  assertion  have  gone  so  far  as  to  compare 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  action  In  Vietnam  with  the 
efforts  of  President  Lincoln  to  preserve  the 
Umon  during  the  American  Civil  War.  Any 
such  characterization  Is  an  entire  fiction  dis- 
regarding the  actual  situation  In  Vietnam. 
The  Hanoi  regime  Is  anything  but  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  a  unified  cotmtry  In 
which  the  South  Is  rebelling  against  lawful 
national  authority. 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1954  provided  for  a 
division  of  Vietnam  Into  two  zones  at  the 
17th  parallel.  Although  this  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  Intended  to  be  temporary.  It  was 
established  by  international  ag;reement, 
which  sp>eclflcally  forbade  aggression  by  one 
zone  against  the  other. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  the  south  has 
been  recognized  as  a  separate  international 
entity  by  approximately  60  governments  the 
world  over.  It  has  been  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  number  of  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  In  1957  voted  to  recom- 
mend South  Vietnam  for  membership  in 
the  Organization,  and  Its  admission  was 
frustrated  only  by  the  veto  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Security  Council. 

In  any  event  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
suggestion  that  one  zone  of  a  temporarily 
divided  state — whether  It  be  Germany, 
Korea,  or  Vietnam— can  be  legally  overrun 
by  armed  forces  from  the  other  zone,  cross- 
ing tbe  Internationally  recognized  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two.  Any  such 
doctrine  would  subvert  the  International 
agreement  establishing  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, and  would  pose  grave  dangers  to  inter- 
national peace. 

The  action  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
Korean  conflict  of  1950  clearly  established 
the  principle  that  there  Is  no  greater  license 
for  one  zone  of  a  temporarily  divided  state' 
to  attack  the  other  zone  than  there  Is  for 
one  state  to  attack  another  state.  South 
Vietnam  has  the  same  right  that  South  Korea 
bad  to  defend  itself  and  to  organize  collec- 
tive defense  against  an  armed  attack  trotn 
the  north.  A  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  dated  June  25,  1960,  noted  "with 
grave  concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the 
Reputrilc  of  Korea  by  forces  from  North 
Korea"  and  determined  "that  this  action 
constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

2.  The  United  States  Is  Entitled  To  Partici- 
pate In  the  Collective  Defense  of  South 
Vietnam  Whether  or  Not  the  Latter  Is 
Regarded  as  an  Independent  Sovereign 
State 

As  stated  earlier  South  Vietnam  bas  been 
recognized  as  a  separate  international  entity 
by  approximately  60  governments.  It  has 
been  admitted  to  membership  In  a  number 
of  the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies, 
and  has  been  excluded  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  only  by  the  Soviet  veto. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  charter  to  suggest 
that  United  Nations  members  are  precluded 


■  Bowett,  "Self -Defense  In  International 
Law,"  193-195  (1958);  Goodbart.  "The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  of  1940,"  79  "Recuell  Des 
Cours,"  183,  202-204  (1951,  vol.  11) ,  quoted  In 
6  "Whlteman's  Digest  of  International  Law," 
1067-1068  (1965);  Kelsen,  "Tbe  Law  of  tbe 
United  Nations."  793  (1960);  see  Stone,  "Ag- 
gression and  World  Order,"  44  (1958). 


from  participating  in  the  defense  of  a  recog- 
nized International  entity  against  armed 
attack  merely  because  tbe  entity  may  lack 
some  of  the  attributes  of  an  independent 
sovereign  state.  Any  such  result  would  have 
a  destructive  effect  on  the  stability  of  inter- 
national engagements  such  as  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  and  on  Internationally  agreed 
lines  of  demarcation.  Such  a  result,  far 
from  being  in  accord  with  the  charter  and 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  would 
undermine  them  and  would  create  new 
dangers  to  international  peace  and  security. 

E.  The  United  Nations  Charter  iocs  not 
limit  the  right  of  self-defense  to  regional 
organizations 

Some  have  argued  that  collective  self- 
defense  may  be  undertaken  only  by  a  re- 
gional arrangement  or  agency  operating 
under  chapter  Vm  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Such  an  assertion  ignores  the 
structure  of  tbe  charter  and  the  practice 
followed  In  the  more  than  20  years  since  the 
founding  of  tbe  United  Nations. 

The  basic  proposition  that  rights  of  self- 
defense  are  not  impaired  by  the  chatter- 
as  expressly  stated  in  article  51 — is  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  charter  provision  limiting 
the  application  of  this  proposition  to  collec- 
tive defense  by  a  regional  arrangement  or 
agency.  The  structure  of  the  charter  rein- 
forces this  conclusion.  Article  51  appears 
In  chapter  VTI  of  the  charter,  entitled  "Ac- 
tion With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace, 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggres- 
sion," whereas  chapter  VHI.  entitled  "Re- 
gional Arrangements,"  begins  with  article  62 
and  embraces  the  two  following  articles. 
The  records  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
show  that  article  51  was  deliberately  placed 
In  chapter  VH  rather  than  chapter  VIII, 
"where  It  would  only  have  a  bearing  on  the 
regional  system."  • 

Under  article  61.  the  right  of  self-defense 
Is  available  against  any  armed  attack, 
whether  or  not  the  country  attacked  Is  a 
member  of  a  regional  arrangement  and  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  the  attack.  Chap- 
ter Vin,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  rela- 
tions among  members  of  a  regional  arrange- 
ment or  agency,  and  authorizes  regional  ac- 
tion as  appropriate  for  dealing  with  "local 
disputes."  This  distinction  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1946. 

For  example,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
has  operated  as  a  collective  security  arrange- 
ment, designed  to  take  common  measures  in 
preparation  against  the  eventuality  of  an 
armed  attack  for  which  collective  defense 
under  article  51  would  be  required.  Simi- 
larly, the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
was  designed  as  a  collective  defense  arrange- 
ment under  article  51.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  ed^pbaslzed  this  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee In  1964. 

By  contrast,  article  1  of  the  Charter  of 
Bogota  (1948) ,  establUihlng  tbe  Organization 
of  American  States,  expressly  declares  that 
the  Organization  is  a  regional  agency  within 
the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  chapter  Vm 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  Included 
primarily  to  take  account  of  the  functioning 
of  the  Inter-American  system. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  basis  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  contending  that  the 
right  of  self-defense  against  armed  attack 
Is  limited  to  collective  defense  by  a  regional 
organization. 

F.  The  United  States  has  fulfilled  its  obliga- 

tions to  the  United  Nations 
A  further  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
conferred  on  United  Nations  organs — and, 
In  particular,  cm  tbe  Security  Council — 
excl\]slve   power   to   act   against   aggression. 


•  17  UNCIO  documents  388. 
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A^iuri,  -.he  espr«M buac>ii4«  of  article  51  oon- 
tx»dicu  U^t  MiniUuu.  A  TtcUm  of  armed 
xt'.<M;jc  'J  D  >t  -aqulr«d  to  lodrgo  Individual  or 
<n.eciive  ae/en«e  o<  Ita  tetrilorj  until  sucb 
Un^«  ui  liie  United  Nations  orgaJiUee  ooU«c- 
Uv-  :u  uon  and  takes  appropriate  uaeaaurce. 
It,  -lie  .ntrary.  arUcle  61  clearly  statee  that 
th-  T.iA--  ot  self-dftfenae  may  be  ezerclBed 
"uncu  tne  Security  Council  hae  talien  the 
meeeure*  neceasary  to  maintain  International 
peace  and  security." ' 

As  Indicated  earUer.  article  51  Is  not  liter- 
ally applicable  to  the  Vietnam  situation  since 
South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  member.  However, 
reasoning  by  analogy  from  article  51  and 
and  adopting  its  provisions  as  an  appropriate 
g:ulde  for  the  conduct  of  members  In  a  case 
like  Vietnam,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
U.S  actions  are  fully  In  accord  with  this 
country's  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  51  requires  that:  "Measures  token 
by  membetj  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  Immediately  reported  to 
the  Security  Council  and  ihall  not  In  any 
way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Security  Council  under  the  present 
charter  to  take  at  any  time  stich  action  as 
It  deems  naccsaary  m  order  to  maintain  or 
restore    international    peace    and    security." 

The  United  States  has  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  measures  It  has  taken  In 
countering  the  Communist  aggression  In 
Vietnam.  In  August  1964  the  United  States 
asked  the  Council  to  ccmstder  the  situation 
created  by  North  Vietnamese  attacks  on  U.S. 
destroyers  In  the  Tonkin  Oulf.  The  Coun- 
cil thereafter  met  to  debate  the  question, 
but  adopted  no  resolutions.  Twice  In  Febru- 
ary 1966  the  United  States  sent  additional 
reports  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  and  on  the  additional  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  United  States  In  the  col- 
lective defense  of  South  Vietnam.  In  Jan- 
uary 1966  the  United  States  formally  sub- 
mitted the  Vietnam  question  to  the  Security 
Council  for  its  consideration  and  Introduced 
a  draft  resolution  calling  for  dlscvisslons 
loolting  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

At  no  time,  has  the  Council  taken  any 
action  to  restore  peace  and  security  In  south- 
east Asia.  The  Council  has  not  expressed 
criticism  of  U.S.  actions.  Indeed,  since  the 
VS.  submission  of  January  1960,  members 
of  the  Council  have  been  notably  reluctant 
to  proceed  with  any  consider  tion  of  the 
Vietnam  question. 

The  conclusion  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  in  no  way  acted  to  Interfere  with 
United  Nations  consideration  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  has  requested  UiUted  Nations  con- 
sideration, and  the  Council  has  not  seen  fit 
to  act. 

Q.  International  law  does  not  require  a 
declaration  of  tear  ma  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  taking  measures  of  self-defense 
against  armed  attack 

The  existence  or  absence  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  Is  not  a  factor  In  determining 
whether  an  International  use  of  force  Is  law- 
ful as  a  matter  of  International  law.     The 


'  An  argument  has  been  made  by  some  that 
the  United  States,  by  Joining  In  the  collec- 
tive defense  of  South  Vietnam,  has  violated 
the  peaceful  settlement  obligation  of  arti- 
cle 33  In  the  charter.  This  argument  over- 
looks the  obvious  proposition  that  a  victim 
of  armed  aggression  Is  not  required  to  sus- 
tain the  attack  undefended  while  efforts  are 
made  to  find  a  political  solution  with  the 
aggressor.  Article  61  of  the  charter  illus- 
trates this  by  making  perfectly  clear  that  the 
inherent  right  of  self-defense  is  impaired  by 
"Nothing  in  the  present  charter."  including 
the  provisions  of  article  33. 


United  NatloD*  Charter's  rastrUstloa  focus 
on  the  maruver  aad  purptoae  at  its  use  and 
not  on  any  formalities  of  announcement. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  would  not  place  any  ob- 
ligations on  either  side  In  the  conflict  by 
which  that  side  would  not  be  bound  In  any 
event.  The  rules  of  international  law  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  hoetlllttee  in  an  in- 
ternational armed  conflict  apply  regardless 
of  any  declaratloii  of  war. 

H.  Summary 

The  analysis  set  forth  above  shows  that 
South  Vietnam  has  the  right  In  present  ( Ir- 
cumstances  to  defend  Itself  against  arr.isd 
attack  from  t,be  north  and  to  organise  a  x>l- 
lectlve  self-defense  with  the  particlpatloa  of 
others.  In  response  to  requests  from  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  has  been  par- 
ticipating In  that  defense,  both  th  x)ugh 
military  action  within  South  /letna/a  and 
actions  taken  directly  against  th.:  ar^grssaor  . 
In  North  Vietnam.  This  participation  by  the 
United  States  is  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national law  and  Ls  consistent  with  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

n.  TRX  xrtnrKD  states  has  vmuxTAXXs  coif- 

MTTMENTS   TO   ASSIST   SOUTH    VSmiAM   IN   OS- 

Fzsn>iNG  rrszLT  agaimst  coMircr>nsT  AOfixss- 
SlOIf   nOM   THX   NoaxH 

The  United  States  has  made  commitments 
and  given  assurances,  in  various  forms  and 
at  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam. 

A.  The  United  States  gave  undertaking  at  the 
end  of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Geneva 
accords  in  1954,  President  Elsenhower  warned 
"tliat  £Uiy  renewal  of  Communist  aggression 
would  be  viewed  by  us  as  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,"  at  the  same  time  giving  assurance 
that  the  United  States  would  "not  use  force 
to  disturb  the  settlement."  And  the  formal 
declaration  made  by  the  VS.  Government  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
stated  that  the  United  States  "would  view 
any  renewal  of  aggression  In  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern  and 
as  seriously  threatening  international  peace 
and  security." 

B.  The  United  States  undertook  an  interna- 
tional obligation  to  defend  South  Vietnam 
in  the  SEATO  Treaty 

Later  in  1954  the  United  States  negotiated 
with  a  number  of  other  countries  and  signed 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
The  treaty  contains  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
article  4  the  following  provision :  "Each  Party 
recognizes  that  aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  in  the  treaty  area  against  any  of  the 
Parties  or  against  any  State  or  territory 
which  the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement 
may  hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  its 
own  peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  It 
will  In  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  In  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
processes.  Msasures  taken  under  this  para- 
graph shall  b«  immediately  reported  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations." 

Annexed  to  the  treaty  was  a  protocol  stat- 
ing that:  'The  parties  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  unanimously  des- 
ignate for  the  purpose  of  article  IV  of  the 
treaty  the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
the  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbs  State  of  Vietnam.  " 

Thus,  the  obligations  of  article  IV,  para- 
graph 1.  dealing  with  the  eventuality  of 
armed  attack,  have  from  the  outset  covered 
the  territory  of  South  Vietnam.  The  facts 
as  to  the  North  Vietnamese  armed  attack 
against  the  south  have  been  sununarlzed 
earUer.  In  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  under  International  law  and  the 
Charter  of  the  Umted  Nations.  The  term 
"armed  attack"   has  the  same  meaning  lu 


the  SSATO  Treaty  aa  1&  th«  Unttat  NaUona 
Chartar. 

Article  IV,  paragraph  1.  places  an  obliga- 
tloo  on  each  party  to  th*  SJEATO  Treaty  to 
"act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  constitutional  processes" 
In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack.  The  treat/ 
doss  not  require  a  coUectlvs  determination 
than  an  armed  attack  has  occurred  In  order 
that  the  obligation  ot  article  IV.  paragraph  1, 
become  operative.  Nor  does  the  provision 
require  collective  decision  on  actions  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  conamon  danger.  As  Sec- 
retary Dulles  pointed  oat  when  transmitting 
the  treaty  to  the  President,  the  conunitment 
in  article  IV.  paragraph  1.  "leaves  to  the 
Judgment  of  each  country  the  type  of  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  event  an  armed  attack 
occurs." 

The  treaty  was  Intended  to  deter  armed 
aggression  In  southeast  Asia.  To  that  end 
it  created  not  only  a  nTultilateral  alliance  but 
also  a  series  of  bilateral  relationships.  The 
obligations  are  placed  squarely  on  "each 
party"  in  the  event  of  armed  attack  In  the 
treaty  area — not  upon  "the  parties,"  a  word- 
ing that  might  have  Implied  a  necessity  for 
collective  decision.  The  treaty  was  intended 
to  give  the  assurance  of  U.S.  assistance  to  any 
party  or  protocol  state  that  might  suffer  a 
Communist  armed  attack,  regardless  of  the 
views  or  actions  of  other  parties.  The  fact 
that  the  obligations  are  tDdlvldual.  and  may 
even  to  some  extent  differ  among  the  parties 
to  the  treaty,  is  demonstrated  by  the  U.S. 
understanding,  expressed  at  the  time  of 
signature,  that  Its  obligations  under  article 
IV,  paragraph  1,  apply  only  In  the  event  of 
Communist  aggression,  whereas  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  were  unwilling  so  to 
limit  their   obligations  to  each  other. 

Thus,  the  United  States  has  a  commit- 
ment under  article  IV,  paragraph  1,  in  the 
event  of  armed  attack.  Independent  of  the 
decision  or  action  of  other  treaty  parties. 
A  Joint  communique  Issued  by  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khomon 
of  Thailand  on  March  6,  1962,  reflected  this 
understanding:  "The  Secretary  of  State  as- 
sured the  Foreign  Minister  that  In  the  event 
of  such  aggression,  the  United  States  Intends 
to  give  full  effect  to 'its  obligations  under 
the  treaty  to  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
In  accordance  with  Its  constitutional  proc- 
esses. The  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  that 
this  obligation  of  the  United  States  does  not 
depend  on  the  prior  agreement  of  oil  other 
parties  to  the  treaty,  since  this  treaty  obAga- 
tlon  is  Individual  as  well  as  collective."  J 

Most  of  the  SEATO  countries  have  stated 
that  they  agreed  with  this  Interpretation. 
None  has  registered  objection  to  it. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reported  on  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  It  noted  that  the 
treaty  area  was  further  defined  so  that  the 
"free  territory  of  Vietnam"  was  an  area 
"which.  If  attacked,  would  fall  under  the 
protection  of  the  Instrument."  In  Its  con- 
clusion the  committee  stated:  "The  com- 
mittee is  not  Impervious  to  the  risks  which 
this  treaty  entails.  It  fully  appreciates  that 
acceptance  of  these  additional  obligations 
commits  the  United  States  to  a  course  of 
action  over  a  vast  expanse  ot  the  Pacific. 
Tet  these  risks  ar«  consistent  with  our  own 
highest  Interests." 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  83  to  1. 

C.  The  United  States  has  given  additional 
assurances  to  the  Ocvrmment  of  South 
Vietrutm 

The  United  States  has  also  given  a  series 
of  additional  assurances  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  As  early  as  October  1964 
President  Eisenhower  undertook  to  provide 
direct  assistance  to  help  make  South  Viet- 
nam "capable  of  resisting  attempted  sub- 
version    or     aggression     through     military 
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means."  On  May  11.  1957  President  Elsen- 
hower and  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Issued  a  Joint  statement 
which  called  attention  to  "the  large  build- 
up of  Vietnamese  Conmiunlst  military  forces 
in  North  Vietnam"  and  stated:  "Noting  that 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  covered  by  article 
IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  agreed  that  aggression  or 
subversion  threatening  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  ot  Vietnam  would 
be  considered  as  endangering  peace  and 
stability." 

On  August  2.  1961  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that  "the  United  States  is  determined 
that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  not  be 
lost  to  the  Communists  for  lack  of  any  sup- 
port which  the  United  States  can  render." 
On  December  7  of  that  year  President  Diem 
appealed  for  additional  support.  In  his 
reply  of  December  14,  1961. 'President  Ken- 
nedy recalled  the  VS.  declaration  made  at 
the  end  of  the  Geneva  Conference  In  1954, 
and  reaffirmed  that  the  United  States  was 
"prepared  to  help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
protect  Its  people  and  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence." This  assurance  has  been  reaf- 
firmed many  times  since. 

m.    ACTIONS  BT  THX  tTWl'lXU  KATES  AND  SOUTH 
TimiAlC    ABE    JUBTinCD    UHDES    THE    GENEVA 

Accoans  of  1954 

A.  Descrlpticyn  of  the  accords 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1S54  *  established 
the  date  and  hour  for  a  ceasefire  In  Vietnam, 
drew  a  "provisional  military  demarcation 
line"  with  a  demilitarized  zone  on  both  sides, 
and  required  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
the  phased  regroupmenfof  Viet  Minh  Forces 
from  the  south  to  the  north  and  of  French 
Union  Forces  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
The  introduction  Iflto  Vietnam  of  troops 
reinforcements  and  new  military  equipment 
(except  for  replacement  and  repair)  was  pro- 
hibited. The  armed  forces  of  each  party 
were  required  to  respect  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  the  territory  of  the  other  zone.  The 
adherence  of  either  zone  to  any  military  alli- 
ance, and  the  use  of  either  zone  for  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  or  to  "further  an 
aggressive  policy."  were  prohibited.  The  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  was  estab- 
lished, compKised  of  India,  Canada  and  Po- 
laind,  with  India  aa  Chairman.  The  task  of 
the  Commission  was  to  supervise  the  proper 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  ceasefire 
agreement.  General  elections  that  would  re- 
sult in  reunification  were  required  to  be  held 
In  July  1966  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ICC. 

B.  North  Vietnam  tiiolated  the  accords  from 
the  beginning 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  North  Viet- 
namese violated  the  1954  Geneva  accords. 
Commui^t  military  forces  and  supplies  were 
left  In  the  south  In  violation  of  the  accords. 
Other  Conununlst  guerrillas  were  moved 
north  for  further  training  and  then  were 
Infiltrated  Into  the  south  in  violation  of  the 
accords. 


C.  The  introduction  of  VS.  military  person- 

nel and  equipvxent  u>as  justified 
The  accords  prohibited  the  reinforcement 
of  foreign  military  forces  In  Vietnam  and  the 
introduction  of  new  military  equlfKnent.  but 
they  allowed  replacement  of  existing  mili- 
tary personnel  and  equipment.  Prior  to  late 
1961.  South  Vietnam  had  received  consider- 
able military  equipment  and  supplies  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  had 
gradually  enlarged  its  military  assistance  ad- 
visory group  to  slightly  less  than  900  men. 
These  actions  were  reported  to  the  ICC  and 
were  Justified  as  replacements  for  equipment 
In  Vietnam  In  1954  and  for  French  t.-alnlng 
and  advisory  personnel  who  had  been  with- 
drawn after  1954. 

Aa  the  Communist  aggression  Intensified 
during  1961,  with  increased  InfUtratlon  and 
a  marked  stepping  up  of  Communist  terror- 
ism In  the  south,  the  United  States  found  It 
necessary  In  late  1961  to  Increase  substan- 
tially the  numbers  of  our  military  personnel 
and  the  amounts  and  types  of  equipment 
Introduced  by  this  country  into  South  Viet- 
nam. These  Increases  were  Justified  by  the 
International  law  principle  that  a  material 
breach  of  an  agreement  by  one  party  en- 
titles the  other  at  least  to  withhold  com- 
pliance with  an  equivalent,  corresponding,  or 
related  provision  until  the  defaulting  i>arty 
Is  prepared  to  honor  Its  obligations." 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  Geneva^  accords'  by 
North  Vietnam  Justified  South  Vietnam  In 
suspending  compliance  with  the  provision 
controlling  entry  of  foreign  nlUltary  person- 
nel and  military  equipment. 

D.  South  Vietnam  was  justified  in  refusing 
to  implement '  the  election  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  accords 

The  Geneva  accords  contemplated  the  re- 
unlflcation  of  the  two  parte  of  Vietnam. 
They  contained  a  provision  for  general  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  July  1956  In  order  to 
obtain  a  "free  expression  of  the  national 
will."  The  accords  stated  that  "consulta- 
tions will  be  held  on  this  subject  between 
the  competent  representative  authorities  of 
the  two  zones  from  July  20,  1956.  onwards." 

There  may  be  some  question  whether 
South  Vietnam  was  bound  by  these  election 
provisions.  As  indicated  earlier.  South  Viet- 
nam did  not  sign  the  cease-fire  agreement  of 
1954,  nor  did  It  adhere  to  the  final  declara- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Conference.    The  South 


•These  accords  were  conposed  of  a  bi- 
lateral cease-fire  agreement  between  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  People's  Army  of 
Vietnam  and  the  commander  In  chief  of  the 
French  Union  Forces  In  Indochina,  together 
with  a  final  declaration  of  the  conference, 
to  which  France  adhered.  However,  it  Is  to 
be  noteC^  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment was  not  a  signatory  of  the  cease- 
fire agreemeht  and  did  not  adhere  to  the 
final  declaration.  South  Vietnam  entered 
a  series  of  reservations  in  m  statement  to 
the  conference.  This  statement  was  noted 
by  the  conference,  but  by  decision  of  the 
conference  chairman  it  was  not  included 
or  referred  to  In  the  final  declaration. 


■This  principle  of  law  and  the  circum- 
stances In  which  It  may  be  invoked  are  most 
fully  discussed  In  the  Fourth  Report  on  ths 
Law  of  Treaties  by  Sir  Gerald  Fltzmaurtce. 
articles  18.  20  (UN  Doc.  A/CN.4/120  (1969)) 
"n  Yearbook  of  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission 37"  (UN  Doc.  A/CN.4/SER-A/1959/ 
Add.  1)  and  In  the  later  report  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Waldock.  article  20  (UN  Doc.  A/CN.4/ 
166  and  Add.  1-3  (1963))  "U  Yearbook  of 
the  International  Law  Commission  36"  (UN 
Doc.  A/CN.4/SER.A/1963/Add.  1).  Among 
the  authorities  cited  by  the  fourth  report 
for  this  proposition  are:  n  Oppenheim,  "In- 
ternational Law"  136.  137  (7th  ed.  Lauter- 
pacht  1955) :  I  Rousseau,  "Prlnclpes  g6ne- 
ratix  du  droit  International  public"  365 
(1944);  n  Hyde,  "International  Law"  1660 
et.  seq.  (2d  ed.  1947) ;  n  Guggenheim.  "Trait* 
de  droit  International  public"  84,  86  (1936): 
Splropouloe.  "Tralt6  th6orique  et  pratique 
de  droit  International  public"  289  (1933); 
Verdross.  "VOlkerrecht."  328  (1960);  HaU. 
"Treatise"  21  (8th  ed.  Hlgglns  1924);  3  Acci- 
oly.  "Tratado  de  Dlrelto  Internacional  Pub- 
lico" 82  (1956-67).  See  also  draft  articles 
42  and  46  of  the  Law  of  Treaties  by  the 
International  Law  Commission,  contained  In 
the  report  on  the  work  of  Its  16th  session 
(General  Assembly,  official  records,  18th  ses- 
sion, supplement  No.  9  (A/6809) ) . 


Vietnamese  Government  at  that  time  gave 
notice  of  Its  objection  In  particular  to  the 
election  provisions  of  the  accords. 

However,  even  on  the  premise  that  these 
provisions  were  binding  on  South  Viet- 
nam, the  South  Vietnamese  Government's 
failure  to  engage  in  consultations  In  1955, 
with  a  view  to  holding  elections  in  1956,  in- 
volved no  breach  of  obligations  The  condi- 
tions _ln  North  Vietnam  during  that  period 
were  'such  as  to  make  Impossible  any  free 
and  meaningful  expression  of  popular  will. 

Some  of  the  facts  about  conditions  In  the 
north  were  admitted  even  by  the  Communist 
leadership  In  Hanoi.  General  Glap,  cur-__ 
rently  Defense  Minister  of  North  Vietnam,  in 
address:  -^g  the  10th  Congress  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  In  October 
1956.  publicly  acknowledged  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  were  running  a  police  state 
where  executions,  terror,  and  torture  were 
commonplace.  A  nationwide  election  In 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  a 
travesty.  No  one  in  the  north  vrould  have 
dared  to  vote  except  as  directed.  With  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple living  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  such  an 
election  would  have  meant  turning  the 
country  over  to  the  Conununlsts  without 
regard  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  realized  these  facts 
and  quite  properly  took  the  position  that 
consultations  for  elections  in  1966  as  con- 
templated by  the  accords  would  be  a  use- 
less formality." 

rV.  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  FUIX  AUTHORTTT  TO. 
COMMIT  UA.  POBCE8  IN  THE  COU.BCTtVE 
SETENSE  OF   SOUTH   VIETNAM 

There  can  be  no  question  In  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  President's  authority  to 
commit  U.8.  forces  to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  grant  of  authority  to  the 
President  In  article  n  of  the  Constitution 
extends  to  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
currently  undertaken  in  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
however.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  determine 
whether  this  grant  standing  alone  Is  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  the  actions  taken  In 
Vietnam.  These  actions  rest  not  only  on 
the  exercise  of  Preeldentla]  powers  under 
article  n  but  on  the  SEATO  Treaty — a  treaty 
advised  and  consented  to  by  the  Senate — and 
on  actions  of  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
Joint  resolution  of  August  10.  1964.  When 
these  sources  of  authority  are  taken  to- 
gether— article  li  of  the  Constitution,  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  and  actions  by  the  Congress — 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  legality 
under  domestic  law  of  VS.  actions  In  Viet- 
nam. ,«~-^,^ 

A.  The  Priaident's  power  under  article  It  of 
the   ConMitution   extends   to   the  actions 
currently\^r^dertaken  in  Vietnam 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  President.  In 
addition  to  being  Chief  Executive,  is  Com- 
mander In  Chief  ofgihe  Army  and  Navy.     He 
holds  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  relations.     These  duties 
carry  very  broad  powers,  Including  the  power 
to  deploy  American  forces  abroad  and  com- 
mit  them   to  military  operations  when   the 
President   deems   such   action    necessary    to 
maintain   the   security   and   defense   of    the 
Upited  States.  _ 

At  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
In  1787.  It  was  originally  proposed  that  Con- 
gress have  the  power  "to  make  war."     There 


"In  any  event.  If  North  Vietnam  consid- 
ered there  had  been  a  breach  of  obligation 
by  the  south,  Its  remedies  lay  In  discussion 
with  Saigon,  perhaps  In  an  appeal  to  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  or  In  ii 
reconvening  ot  the  conference  to  consider 
the  situation.  Under  lni.»mational  law. 
North  Vietnam  had  no  right  to  use  force  out- 
side its  own  zone  In  order  to  secure  its  polit- 
ical objectives. 
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were  objections  tlukt  legUlatlve  procMedloga 
were  ux>  siow  for  tills  power  to  b«  vested  In 

C  jr!<r?ss:  It  was  suggested  that  the  Senate 
aUj^.t  be  a  better  repository.  Madison  and 
Uerry  '.aea  moved  to  substitute  "to  declare 
Atir  f  jr  lo  make  war."  "leaving  to  the  Ex- 
e  aiiv"  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks. " 
:■  *  ts  Xected  that  this  might  make  It  too 
(.1...  r  r  uf,e  Executive  tc  Involve  the  Nation 
;:.  A  1.'  out  the  m.otlon  carried  with  but  one 
'i..5»c:.:;ng  vote. 

X:.  I  ~d"  :;.e  world  was  a  far  larger  place,  and 
the  ;.-iii-.e.'s  probably  bad  In  mind  attacks 
i.pc..  -Qd  United  States.  In  the  20th  century, 
■ :.'  >.  rid  has  grown  much  smaller.  An  at- 
•,i.  '.  -.:.  a  country  far  from  our  shores  can 
.:ny..n^e  directly  on  the  Nation's  security.  In 
tne  riEATO  'reaty,  for  example.  It  Is  formally 
dec.jLr".'.  •  ..i;  an  armed  attack  against  Viet- 
nam *\>uid  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 
have  been  at  least  135  instances  In  which  the 
President  has  ordered  the  Armed  Forces  to 
take  action  or  maintain  positions  abroad 
without  obtaining  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization, starting  with  the  "undeclared 
war"  with  Prance  (1798-1800).  For  example, 
President  Truman  ordered  350.000  troops  to 
Korea  during  the  Korean  war  of  the  early 
1930's.  President  Elsenhower  dispatched  1%,- 
OOO  troops  to  Lebanon  In  lBfi8. 

The  Constitution  leaves  to  the  President 
the  Judgment  to  determine  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  armed  attack  are 
so  urgent  and  the  potential  consequences  so 
threatening  to  the  iecurlty  of  the  United 
States  that  he  should  act  without  formally 
consulting  the  Congress. 

B.  The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  authorizes  the  President's  actions 
Unc^r  arUcle  VI  of  the  VS.  Constitution, 
"all  tr'eatles  made,  or  wbith  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  tb'  United  States, 
ahall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  Ar- 
ticle IV.  paragraph  1  of  the  SEIATO  Treaty 
establishes  as  a  matter  of  law  that  a  Com- 
munist armed  attack  against  South  Vietnam 
endangers  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  same  provision  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  a  commitment  In  the 
8EATO  Treaty  to  "act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes"  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack. 

Under  our  Constitution  it  is  the  President 
who  must  decide  when  an  armed  attack  has 
occurred.  He  has  also  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  what  measures 
of  defense  are  required  when  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  are  endangered. 
If  he  considers  that  deployment  of  U.S.  forces 
to  South  Vietnam  Is  required,  and  that  mili- 
tary measures  against  the  source  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  In  North  Vietnam  are  neces- 
sary, be  is  constitutionally  empowered  to 
take  those  measures. 

The  SKATO  Treaty  sp>ectttes  that  each  party 
win  I  ':t  "in  accordance  with  Its  constitu- 
tional processes. " 

It  has  recently  been  argued  that  the  use 
of  land  forces  In  Asia  la  not  authorized  under 
the  treaty  because  their  use  to  deter  armed 
attack  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  considered  by  the  Senate.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  testified  at  that  time  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  oatabllsh  (1)  a  land  army  in 
southeast  Asia  capable  of  deterring  Com- 
munist aggression,  or  (  3)  an  Integrated  head- 
quarters and  military  organization  like  that 
of  NATO:  lD«tead.  the  United  States  would 
rely  on  mobile  striking  power'  against  the 
sources  of  aggression.  However,  the  treaty 
obligation  in  article  IV,  p«u-agrapb  1.  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In  the  event  of  armpd 
aggression.  Is  not  limited  to  particular  modes 
of  :r.iUt«ry  action.  What  constitutes  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  or  an  appropriate  response. 
In  terms  of  military  strategy,  may  change; 
but  the  essence  of  our  commitment  to  act  to 


meet  the  common  danger,  as  necessary  at  the 
time  of  an  armed  aggression,  remains.  In 
1954  the  forecast  of  military  Judgment  might 
have  been  against  the  use  of  substantial  U.S. 
ground  forces  In  Vietnam.  But  that  does  not 
preclude  the  President  from  reaching  a  dif- 
ferent military  Judgment  In  different  clrciun- 
stances,  12  years  later. 

C.  The  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  Au- 
gust 10.  1964,  authorizes  US.  participation 
in  the  collective  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
As  stated  ecu'Uer.  the  legality  of  V£.  par- 
ticipation In  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
does     not     rest     only     on     the     constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  under  article 
II — or  Indeed  on  that  power  taken  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  SEATO  Treaty.     In  addi- 
tion, the  Congress  has  acted  In  unmistakable 
fashion  to  approve  and  authorise  U.S.  actions 
In  Vietnam. 

Following  the  North  Vietnamese  attacks  in 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  against  U.S.  destroyers. 
Congress  adopted,  by  a  Senate  vote  of  88  to  2 
and  a  House  vote  of  416  to  0,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion containing  a  series  of  Important  declara- 
tions and  provisions  of  law. 

Section  1  resolved  that  "the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  Prealdent.  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  fiirther  ag- 
gression." I'hus.  the  Congress  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  specLflc  actions  by  the  President  to  re- 
pel attacks  against  U.S.  naval  vessels  In  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  and  elsewhere  in  the  western 
Paclflc.  Congress  further  approved  the  tak- 
ing of  "all  necessary  measures  •  *  •  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression."  This  authorization 
extended  to  those  measures  the  President 
might  consider  necessary  to  ward  off  further 
attacks  and  to  prevent  further  aggression 
by  North  Vietnam  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Joint  resolution  then  went  on  to  pro- 
vide In  section  3 : 

"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to 
Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  la,  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  Its  free- 
dom." 

Section  a  thus  constitutes  an  authoriza- 
tion to  the  President.  In  his  discretion,  to 
act — using  armed  force  If  he  determines  that 
Is  required — to  assist  South  Vietnam  at  Its 
request  In  defense  of  Its  freedom.  The  iden- 
tification of  South  Vietnam  through  the 
reference  to  "protocol  state"  In  this  sec- 
tion is  unmistakable,  and  the  grant  of  au- 
thority "as  the  Prealdent  determines"  Is 
unequivocal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  joint  resolution  shows  an  In- 
tention to  limit  U.S.  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  to  aid,  advice,  and  training.  This 
suggestion  is  based  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered from  the  floor  by  Senator  Nii.son  which 
would  have  added  the  following  to  the  text: 
'The  Congress  also  approves  and  supports 
the  efforts  of  the  President  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  In  southeast  Asia  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations;  and  the 
President's  declaration  that  the  United 
States,  seeking  uo  extension  of  the  present 
military  conflict,  will  respond  to  provoca- 
tion in  a  manner  that  is  'limited  and  fitting.' 
Our  continuing  policy  Is  to  limit  our  role 
to  the  provision  of  aid,  training  assistance, 
and  military  advice,  and  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress   that,   except   when  provoked    to  a 


greater  response,  we  should  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  direct  military  Involvement 
In  the  southeast  Asian  oonfUct."  ° 

Senator  Txtlbuicst,  who  had  reported  the 
joint  resolution  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  spoke  on  the  amendment  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Fcx,BaicBT.  It  states  fairly  accurately 
what  the  President  has  said  would  be  our 
policy,  and  what  I  stated  my  understanding 
was  as  to  oiu:  policy;  also  what  other  Sen- 
ators have  stated.  In  other  words,  it  states 
that  our  respionse  should  be  appropriate  and 
limited  to  the  provocation,  which  the  Sen- 
ator states  as  'respond  to  provocation  In  a 
manner  that  Is  limited  and  fitting,'  and  so 
forth.  We  do  not  wish  any  political  or  mili- 
tary bases  there.  We  are  not  seeking  to  gain 
a  colony.  We  seek  to  Insure  the  capacity  of 
these  people  to  develop  along  the  lines  of 
their  own  desires.  Independent  of  domina- 
tion by  communism. 

"The  Senator  has  put  into  ^  amendment 
a  statement  of  policy  that  Is  unobjection- 
able. However,  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment under  the  circumstances.  I  do  not 
believe  It  is  contrary  to  the  Joint  resolution, 
but  It  Is  an  enlargement.  I  am  Informed 
that  the  House  is  now  voting  on  this  resolu- 
tion. The  House  Joint  resolution  Is  about  to 
be  presented  to  us.  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment  and  go  to  oonferenc«  with  It, 
and  thus  take  responsibility  for  delaying 
matters. 

"I  do  not  object  to  It  as  a  statemant  of 
policy.  I  believe  It  la  an  aocurat«^eflectlon 
of  what  I  believe  la  the  Presidents  policy. 
Judging  from  his  own  statements.  That  does 
not  mean  that  as  a  practical  matter  I  can 
accept  the  amendment.  It  would  delay  mat- 
ters to  do  so.  It  would  cause  confusion  and 
require  a  conference,  and  present  us  with  all 
the  other  difficulties  that  are  involved  In  this 
kind  of  legislative  action.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  do  it.  even  though  I  do  not  at  all 
disagree  with  the  amendment  as  a  general 
statement  of  policy."  " 

Senator  Nelson's  amendment  related  the 
degree  and  kind  of  U.S.  response  In  Vietnam 
to  "provocation"  on  the  other  side;  the  re- 
sponse should  be  "limited  and  fitting."  The 
greater  the  provocation,  the  stronger  are  the 
measures  that  may  be  characterized  as  "lim- 
ited and  fitting."  Bombing  ol  North  Viet- 
namese naval  bases  was  a  "limited  and  fit- 
ting" response  to  the  attacks  on  n.S.  destroy- 
ers In  August  1964,  and  the  subsequent  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  have  been  an  appropriate  response 
to  the  increased  war  of  aggression  carried  on 
by  North  Vietnam  since  that  date.  Moreover, 
Senator  Nei.son's  proposed  amendment  did 
not  purport  to  be  a  restriction  on  authority 
available  to  the  President  but  merely  a  state- 
ment concerning  what  should  be  the  'con- 
tinuing poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

CoagresBlonal  realization  of  the  scope  of 
authority  being  conferred  by  the  Joint  reso- 
lution Is  shown  by  the  legislative  history  of 
the  measure  as  a  whole.  The  following  ex- 
change between  Senators  Coom  and  Fm.- 
BaicHT  is  Illuminating: 

"Mr.  CooPEX.  The  Senator  will  rememjier 
that  the  SEATO  Treaty,  In  article  IV,  pro- 
vides that  In  the  event  an  armed  attack  Is 
made  upon  a  party  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  or  upon  one  of 
the  protocol  states  such  as  South  Vietnam, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  one  of  whom  Is 
the  United  States,  would  then  take  such 
action  as  might  be  appropriate,  after  resort- 
ing to  their  constitutional  processes.  I  as- 
sume that  would  mean.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  that  Congress  would  be  asked 
to  grant  the  authority  to  act. 


"  OolTOussiONaL  KicoKD,  vol.   no,  pt.  14, 
p.  18469, 
"Ibid. 
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"Does  the  Senator  consider  that  In  enact- 
ing this  resolution  we  are  satisfying  that 
requirement  of  article  IV  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty?  In  other 
words,  are  ws  now  giving  -fcbe  President  ad- 
vance authority  to  take  whatever  action  he 
may  deem  necessary  respectlikg  South  Viet- 
nam and  Its  defense,  or  with  respect  to  the 
defense  of  any  other  country  Included  In  the 
treaty? 

"Mr.  Ftn-aaiGHT.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead.  If  the 
President  decided  that  It  was  necessary  to 
UEe  such  force  as  could  lead  Into  war,  we 
will  give  that  authority  by  this  resolution? 

"Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  it.  If  a  situation  later  developed 
In  which  we  thought  the  approval  should 
be  withdrawn  It  could  be  withdrawn  by  con- 
ctirrent  resolution."  " 

The  August  1964  joint  resolution  contin- 
ues In  force  today.  Section  3  of  the  resolu- 
tion provides  that  It  shall  expire  "when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  as- 
siired  by  International  conditions  created 
by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  other- 
wise, except  that  it  may  be  terminated 
earlier  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress." The  President  has  made  no  such 
determination,  nor  has  Congress  terminated 
the  joint  resolution." 

Instead,  Congress  In  May  1965  approved 
an  appropriation  of  (700  million  to  meet  the 
expense  of  mounting  military  requirements 
la  Vietnam.  (Public  Law  89-18,  79  SUt. 
109 ) .  The  President's  message  asking  for 
this  appropriation  stated  that  this  was  "not 
a  routine  request.  For  each  Member  of 
Congress  who  supports  this  request  Is  also 
voting  to  persist  In  our  aflorts  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggressions  in  Soath  Vietnam."  The 
appropriation   act  constitutes   a   clear  con- 


>*  CONGBKSSIONA.L    RXCdSB,    VOl.     110,    pt.     14, 

p.  18409. 

Senator  Mobsk.  who  opposed  the  joint  reso- 
lution, expressed  the  following  view  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1964,  concerning  the  scope  of  tbs 
proposed  resolution: 

"Another  Senator  thought,  in  the  early 
jiart  of  the  debate,  that  this  course  would 
not  broaden  the  power  ot  the  President  to 
engage  in  a  land  war  if  be  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  apply  the  resolution  In  that  way. 

"That  Senator  was  taking  great  consola- 
tion in  the  then  held  belief  that.  If  he  voted 
for  the  resolution,  it  would  give  no  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  send  many  troops 
Into  Asia.  I  am  sure  he  was  quite  disap- 
pointed to  finally  leam,  because  it  took  a  lit- 
tle time  to  get  the  matter  cleared,  that  the 
resolution  places  no  restriction  on  the  Presi- 
dent In  that  respect.  If  he  Is  still  in  doubt, 
let  him  read  the  language  on  page  2.  lines  3 
to  6,  and  page  2,  lines  11  to  17.  The  first 
reads: 

"  "The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  tlie  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression.'  " 

"It  does  not  say  he  is  limited  In  regard 
to  the  sending  of  ground  forces.  It  does  not 
limit  that  authority.  That  Is  why  I  have 
called  it  a  predated  declaration  of  war.  In 
clear  violation  of  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  which  vesta  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  In  the  Congron,  and  not  In  the 
President. 

"What  la  pn^oeed  Is  to  authorise  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  to  commit  acts  of  war". 
CoNCixssiOKAi.  Bjecokd,  TOl.  110,  pt.  14,  pp. 
1S426-18437. 

^  On  Mar.  1,  106ft.  the  Senate  voted,  92  to  S. 
to  table  an  amendment  that  would  have  re- 
pealed the  Joint  resolution. 
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gresnlonal  endorsement  and  approval  oX  the 
actions  taken  by  the  President. 

On  March  1,  1966  the  Congress  continued 
to  expieaa  Its  support  of  the  President's  pol- 
icy by  approving  a  $*3  blUion  supplemental 
military  authorization  by  votes  of  392  to  4 
and  93  to  3.  An  amendment  that  would 
have  limited  the  President's  authority  to 
commit  forces  to  Vietnam  was  rejected  In 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  94  to  2. 

D.  No  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  is 
required  to  authorvce  VS.  participation  in 
the  collective  defense  of  South,  Vietnam 
No  declaration  of  war  Is  needed  to  author- 
ize American  actions  in  Vietnam.    As  shown 
In  the  preceding  sections,  the  President  has 
ample   authority  to  order  the  participation 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Over  a  very  long  period  in  our  history, 
practice  and  precedent  have  confirmed  the 
constitutional  authority  to  engage  U.S.  forces 
in  hostilities  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  history  extends  from  the  undeclared 
war.  with  France  and  the  war  against  the 
Barbary  pirates,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, to  the  Korean  war  of  1960-53. 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  leading  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  Presidents  ,John 
Adams  and  Jefferson  all  construed  the  Con- 
stitution, In  their  official  actions  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  as  authorizing 
the  United  States  to  employ  its  Armed  Forces 
abroad  In  hostilities  In  the  absence  of  any 
congressional  declaration  of  war.  Their 
vle'ws  and  actions  constitute  highly  persua- 
sive evidence  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  Constitution.  History  has  accepted 
the  Interpretation  that  was  placed  on  the 
Constitution  by  the  early  Presidents  and 
Congresses  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of 
hoetlUties  without  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
Instances  of  such  action  In  our  history  are 
numerous. 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  where  large-scale 
hostilities  were  conducted  with  an  American 
troop  participation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men,  no  declaration  of  war  was  made  by 
the  Congress.  The  President  acted  on  the 
basis  of  his  constitutional  reBponslbilltles. 
While  the  Security  Council,  under  a  treaty 
of  this  country — the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter— recommended  assistance  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  against  the  Communist  armed 
attack,  the  United  States  had  no  treaty  com- 
mitment at  that  tluie  obligating  us  to  join 
In  the  defense  of  South  Korea.  In  the  case 
of  South  Vietnam  we  have  the  obligation 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  clear  expressions 
of  congressional  support.  If  the  President 
could  act  In  Korea  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  a  fMtlorl  he  Is  empowered  to  do  so  now 
in  Vietnam. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  a  declaration  of 
war  Is  the  only  available  constltutio'aal  proc- 
ess by  which  congressional  support  can  be 
made  effective  for  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  In  combat  abroad.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  Insist  on  any  rigid  formalism. 
It  gives  Congress  a  choice  of  ways  In  which 
to  exercise  its  powers,  m  ttw  case  of  'Viet- 
nam the  Congress  has  supported  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President  by  the  Senate's 
approval  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  th«  adop- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  10, 
1964.  and  the  enactment  of  the  necessary 
authorizations  aUd  appropriations. 

v.    CONCLtrslON 

South  Vietnam  is  being  subjected  to  armed 
attack  by  Communist  North  Vietnam, 
through  the  Inflltratlon  <rf  armed  person- 
nel, military  equipment  and  regular  combat 
units.  International  law  recognizee  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fens'i  against  armed  attack.  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  United  States  upon  the  request 
of  South  Vietnam,  are  engaged  In  such 
collective  defense  of   the  south.     Their  ac- 


tions are  In  conformity  with  international 
law  and  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  fact  that  South  Vietnam  has 
been  precluded  by  So'vlet  veto  from  becoto- 
Ing  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  fact  that  South  Vietnam  Is  »  sons  of 
a  temporarily  divided  state.  In  no  way  dl- 
nUnlsh  the  right  of  collective  defense  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  'United  States  has  <  commitments  to 
assist  South  Vietnam  In  defending  Itself 
against  Communist  aggression  from  the 
north.  The  Unlttd  States  gave  \uidertak- 
Ings  to  this  ^ect  at  the  ccaocluslon  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  In  1954.  Later  that 
year  the  United  States  undertook  an  Inter- 
national obligation  In  the  SEATO  "Treaty 
to  defend  South  Vietnam  against  Commu- 
nist armed  aggression.  And  during  the  past 
decade  the  United  States  has  given  addi- 
tional assurances  to  the  South  Vlstnamsse 
Government. 

The  Geneva  accords  ol  1964  provided  for 
a  cease-fire  and  regroupo^ent  of  contending 
forces,  a  division  of  Vietnam  into  two  zones, 
and  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  either  zone 
for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  or  to 
"further  an  aggressive  policy."  From  the 
beginning,  North  'Vietnam  violated  the 
Geneva  accords  through  a  systematic  effort 
to  gain  control  of  South  Vietnam  by  fore*. 
In  the  light  of  these  j>rogressive  North  Viet- 
namese violations,  the  introduction  into 
South  Vietnam  beginning  In  late  1961 
of  substantial  U.S.  military  equipment  and 
personnel,  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  ths 
south  was  fully  justified:  substantial 
breach  of  an  International  agreement  by 
one  side  permits  the  other  side  to  s\ispend 
parformance  of  corresponding  obligations 
under  the  agreement.  South  Vietnam  waa 
justlfled  In  refusing  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  accords  calling  for 
reuniflcatiop  through  free  elections  through-, 
out  Vietnam  since  the  Communist  regime 
In  Nortn  Vietnam  created  conditions  in 
the  north  that  made  free  elections  entirely 
impossible. 

TTie  President  of  the  'United  States  has 
full  authority  to  commit  U.S.  forces  In  the 
collective  defense  of  South  'Vietnam.  This 
Mithorlty  stems  from  ths  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President.  However,  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  rely  on  the  ConstitutUn 
alone  as  the  source  of  the  President's  au- 
thority, since  the  SEATO  Treaty — advised 
and  consented  to  by  the  Semite  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  law  of  the  land — sets  forth 
a  VS.  commitment  to  defend  South  'Viet- 
nam against  armed  attack,  and  since  the 
Congress — In  the  Joint  resolution  of  Aug'ust 
10,  1964,  and  In  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations acta  for  support  of  the  U.S.  military 
effort  In  Vietnam — has  given  Its  approval 
and  support  to  the  President's  actions. 
United  States  actions  in  Vietnam,  taken  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, do  not  require  any  declaratlcm  of 
war,  as  shown  by  a  long  line  of  precedents 
for  the  use  of  U.8.  Armed  Forces  abroad  in 
the  absence  of  any  congresslbnal  declara- 
tion of  war. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
McNAMARA' 

Mr.  PONG,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
extend  best  wishes  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  recently 
announced  he  would  not  seek  reelection 
this  year. 

It  was  with  great  surprise  that  I 
learned  the  news  of  his  decision  to  retire. 
His  robust  appearance  and  diligence  to 
,the  hea'vy  duties  of  his  office  led  me  to 
assume  he  would  seek  another  term. 
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Ic  ha^  b*'en  my  prlvil^Ptb  *rve  with 
Pat  McNamara  on  the  Cotmnlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlcs,  where  he  ha,s  been  chairman 
for  the  p&st  3  years,  and  on  the  Special 
Committee  on  AsrinR.  where  he  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Subcommiaee. 

I  have  always  found  him  willing  to 
consider  suggestions  and  amendments  of 
other  members  of  his  committees.  As  a 
mejnber  of  the  mmorlty  party,  I  am 
especially  appreciative  of  his  willingness 
t«  let  the  minority  set  forth  Its  views  and 
participate  actively  In  drafting  legisla- 
tion I  am  especially  appreciative  of  his 
cooperation  on  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative matters  Involving  my  State  of 
Hawaii 

Of  course  there  were  times  of  dlsagree- 
raer.t,  a-s  sometimes  occur  among  mem- 
bers of  different  political  parties.  But  it 
ts  to  Pat  McNamaha's  everlasting  credit 
that  he  could  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable 

It  Ls  to  his  credit,  too,  that  he  h&s  been 
a  stanch  advocate  of  economic  develop- 
ment measures:  harbor  and  flood  con- 
trol projects:  road  construction;  and  pol- 
lution cor.tro!  throughout  the  United 
State.s 

Pat  McNamara  will  leave  the  Senate 
knowU-ig  he  has  played  a  leading  role  In 
such  vital  public  worlcs  legislation  as 
Federal  highway  acts,  nationwide  flood 
control  measures,  disaster  relief,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act.  public 
work.?  acceleration,  and  air  and  water 
pollution  control  acts. 

In  the  field  of  aging,  he  was  Instru- 
rs-enlal  In  establishing  a  separate  Ad- 
ministration on  Agirig  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
He  was  a  leader  In  enactment  of  medical 
care  for  older  Americans. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  impfrtant 
and  far-reaching  activities  of  Pat  Mc- 
Namara  during  his  12  years  in  the  VS. 
Senate 

As  his  t«'nn  of  ofiBce  nears  its  end.  Pat 
McNamara  can  take  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  he  has  compiled  an  ex- 
ten.sive  record  of  service  to  his  State  and 
Nation 

He  Will  also  take  with  him  the  siffec- 
tlon  and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  extend  my  wann- 
est aloha  to  Pat  McNamara  smd-best 
wishes  for  many  rewarding  and  fruitful 
years  after  he  leaves  the  Senate. 


March  10,  1966 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE 
TUITION 

M:  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  al- 
r.'Mu.;h  my  proposal  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  college  tuition  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  yesterday,  the  Issue 
IS  far  from  dead.  It  wUl  continue  to  be 
an  i.ssue  because  it  fills  a  vital  need  in 
our  society  It  brings  desperately  needed 
a.s5istance  to  the  working  people,  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  groups,  at  a 
time  when  they  need  It  most.  The  point 
is  well  made  in  un  editorial  In  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  March  8,   1966,  which  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows : 

1  Taxtno  Coera  or  Colxjcok 

Apparently  there's  to  b«  no  income  tax 
relief  soon  for  parents  who  feel  the  severe 
financial  pinch  of  the  costs  of  college  edu- 
cation for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Unfortunately.  administration  leaders 
have  torpedoed  Senator  Rzeicorr's  efforts  to 
get  congreoolonal  approval  of  a  maximum 
tax  credit  of  (325  for  certain  college  ex- 
penses. They  say  that  If  adopted,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  loee  (1  billion  at  a  time  when 
war  costs  are  mounting  and  the  Treasury 
can  Ul  afford  such  a  drain. 

In  any  instance  of  tax  abatement,  tinless 
the  need  for  which  the  tax  Is  levied  dis- 
appears, granting  relief  only  means  that  the 
burden  wUl  fall  elsewhere.  Furthermore, 
every  time  a  particular  category  of  taxpayers 
Is  exempted  (In  this  case  parents)  a  new 
special -prlvUege  group  U  eetabllshed. 

However,  the  category  that  Senator 
RiBicorr  Is  trying  to  help  Is  In  the  vast  mid- 
dle class,  upon  which  college  costs  fall  most 
heavily. 

Our  tax  laws  today  are  honeycombed  with 
exceptions,  exemptions,  and  special  advan- 
tages for  people  of  wealth  and  business  In- 
tereets  able  to  maintain  high-priced  lobbyists 
In  Washington  to  plead  their  case.  There 
is  no  such  lobby  for  the  middle-class  parent. 

Happily,  even  If  all  attempts  fall  this 
year.  Senator  RimcorT  says,  he  doesnt  Intend 
to  relax  his  efforts  to  get  some  Xlnd  of  tax 
relief  for  college  costs.  He  says  he  wUl  make 
his  tax  credit  proposal  "year  In  and  year 
out"  because  he  Is  sure  the  administration 
will  eventually  realize  something  must  be 
done. 

We  shall  never  make  any  substantial  gains 
In  tax  relief  until  a  sweeping  tax  reform  pro- 
gram Is  launched.  This  Congress  has  long 
refused  to  do.  The  pleas  of  able  and  dis- 
tinguished men  to  do  something  construc- 
tive about  our  hodgepodge  of  tangled  tax 
laws  have  been  futile 


THE  REORGANIZED  CIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy is  imdoubtedly  the  most  misrepre- 
sented and  maligned  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  understandable  because  they 
are  in  the  business  of  gatheririg  Intelli- 
gence from  all  over  the  world.  They  are 
always  vulnerable  to  attack  because  it 
has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  CIA— and 
I  think  rightfully  so — ^not  to  attempt  to 
defend  itself  no  matter  what  charges  are 
leveled  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  read  a 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  March  10,  by  a  noted  columnist, 
WllUam  S.  White,  entitled  "Reorganized 
CIA— Making  Use  of  Outside  Skills." 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  CIA  and 
their  operations — and  It  is  considerable — 
I  believe  this  article  to  be  an  accurate 
and  fair  appraisal  of  the  CIA  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  Mr.  White  and  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  its  Director,  Admiral  Rabom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  inserted  in  the 
RxcoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

RxoaoAinzxD  CIA — XUxoia  Vaa  of  Outbibk 

Skiixs 
(By  William  8.  White) 
The    lilghly    secret    Central'   InteUlgence 
Agency    Is    broadening    Its    communication 
with  Congress,  with  private  American  scien- 
tists, and  with  American  industry. 

Almost.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  CIA 
la  for  the  first  time  gingerly  entering  or- 
dinary American  life — or  as  much  of  that 
ordinary  life  as  Its  unavoidably  clandestine 
basic  cast  can  possibly  permit. 

This,  the  most  sensitive  oif  the  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  American  Government  In  the 
cold  war  has  not.  of  course,  dropped  and 
cannot  drop  Its  inherent  cloak-and-dagger 
covering  tor  some  operations. 

Within  the  limits  of  bedrock  and  unalter- 
able security  precautions,  however,  Adm. 
W.  P.  Rabom,  Its  Director,  has  reorganized 
Its  whole  Inner  structure  and  approach  to 
make  a  wide  use  of  outside  skills  and 
talents — and  information — never  before  so 
widely  available  to  CIA. 

The  production  of  scientific  and  technical 
Intelligence,  In  consequence,  has  been  im- 
mensely increased.  This  has  been  princi- 
pally through  the  cooperaUon  of  world- 
famous  American  men  of  science- who  have 
been  brought  In  as  cleared  constUtants. 
Some  American  Industrial  concerns  have 
made  large  direct  contributions  of  their  own. 
That  Rabom,  a  professional  admiral  yet. 
has  become  the  chief  of  the  CIA  In  order  to 
liquidate  some  of  its  old  passion  for  extreme 
apartness  Is  not  without  Its  irony.  When 
he  took  over  the  Agency  there  was  much  ex- 
pressed fear  that  with  a  military  mind  at  Its 
head  It  would  more  and  more  tend  to  operate 
In  darker  and  darker  alleys. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  this  has  not 
happened.  Nor  has  Raborn  put  In  some  OI 
system  requiring  endless  saluting  of  the  boss. 
In  truth  he  has  gone  to  the  reverse.  CIA 
was  never  so  little  a  one-man  operation  as 
It  Is  now.  The  admiral  has  given  to  the 
professional  operative  who  is  his  deputy. 
Richard  Helms,  a  degree  of  power  never  be- 
fore held  by  any  man  other  than  the  Director 
himself. 

Helms,  In  truth,  actually  conducts  the  day- 
by-day  operations  of  the  Agency.  He  sits  as 
the  CIA  representative  on  the  XJ3.  combined 
Intelligence  Board.  He,  as  weU  as  Raborn. 
briefs  Members  of  Congress.  The  admiral.  In 
short,  cheerfully  acknowledges  Helms'  supe- 
rior savvy  as  a  career  Intelligence  operative. 
Raborn 's  simple  purpose  has  been  to  merge 
his  own  executive  managerial  experience  with 
the  Intelligence  expertise  of  Richard  Helms. 

The  Intelligence  community  Is  a  small  and 
at  heart  a  closed  community  and  the  intro- 
duction into  CIA  of  a  seadog  outsider  un- 
doubtedly did  not  sit  well  at  first  within  the 
ranks.  But  the  best  Information  available 
now  Is  that  professional  morale  is  high  and 
not  low.  This,  at  any  rate.  Is  the  estimate 
of  men  not  Involved  in  the  Agency  but  with 
certain  supervisory  powers  over  It. 

The  admiral  seems  to  have  found  a  way  of 
running  a  taut  ship  without  making  it  also  a 
martial  one — and  a  ship,  moreover,  which 
can  take  on  ouUlde  and  purely  civilian  pas- 
sengers occasionally  with  no  harm  to  them 
or  to  the  professional  crew. 

One  other  fact  is  perhaps  worth  noting; 
Not  once  In  Raborn's  regime  has  CIA  been 
caught  nailing  in  any  major  outbreak  of 
trouble  for  us  around  the  world. 

One  of  his  creations,  a  new  form  of  special 
Intelligence  task  force  for  special  needs.  In- 
volving senlcw  (Iterations  officers  from  all 
arms  of  American  Intelligence.  l»  on  ai-hour 
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watch  in  every  critical  aMa  o(  the  earth.  The 
busiest  at  the  wonvent  1*  Taak  Force  Viet- 
nam— but  Task  Fore*  Vistaain  is  not  alone. 

These  H'*cial  forces  aerve  with  far  more 
coldly  objective  lulnds — as  does  the  CIA  col- 
lectively— than  la  commonly  thought  by 
eager  critics.  StUl.  nobody  Is  naive  enotigh 
to  suppose  that  the  best  possible  work  wlU 
totally  free  CIA  of  the  lastlnctlve  skepticism 
and  sometimes  outright  hoetUlty  oX  a  public 
which  has  a  healthy  suaplclon  of  secret  es- 
tablishments and  an  immense  appetite  fcs 
melodr^imatlc  spy  fiction. 

One  ol  Raborn's  central  efforts  Is  to  reduce 
this  ak^UciaQi,  this  hostility,  by  what  In 
CIA  language  would  be  called  the  optimum 
possible. 

THE    EXAMPLE  OP  SWEDEN 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures receiv^ed  aid  from  a  de\'eloped  and 
enlightened  nation — Sweden.  The  aid 
was  free.   No  strings  were  attached. 

The  Swedish  three-member  delegation 
came  upon  invitation  to  share  with  the 
subcommittee  and  all  Interested  persons 
what  Sweden  Is  doing  to  make  family 
planning  Information  available  upon  re- 
quest overseas  and  at  home. 

They  came  at  their  own  expense  from 
Stockholm  to  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Swedish  delegation  was  headed  by 
the  Director  General  of  the  Swedish  In- 
ternational Development  Authority,  Mr. 
Eimst  Mlchanek.  With  him  were  Dr. 
Ulf  Borell,  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  and  chaiiman  of  SEDA's  Ad- 
visory Group  on  Family  Planning  and 
Mr.  Carl  Wahren,  deputy  head  of  the 
planning  division  of  the  Authority. 

Sweden  has  pioneered  in  making  birth 
control  assistance  an  ever-increasing 
part  of  its  foreign  assistance  program, 
having  undertaken  its  first  effort  to  help 
a  developing  country  initiate  a  family 
planning  program  in  1958  when  Ceylon 
requested  assistance. 

Because  of  growing  Interest  In  the  pop- 
ulation crisis  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  written  statements  given  by  Mr. 
Mlchanek  &nd  Dr.  Borell  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statbuknt   bt   Ma.  Michamkk 

SWKDIER    FOREICN    AID    ZK    FAMILT    PLANNTIIG 

Mr.  Chairman,  w*  have  come  here  to  talk 
about  the  most  urgent  problem  of  the  pres- 
ent-day world:  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
overpopulation.  This  Is,  I  submit,  one  and 
the  same  problem.  The  starvation  in  the 
developing  countries  Is  Increasing  because 
of  the  increase  In  population.  The  starva- 
tion and  death  of  many  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  can  be  checked  only  if 
the  enormous  Increase  in  population  is 
checked.  We  can  do  something  about  this 
sltuatlon^-end  we  must  do  It. 

Tou  have  been  kind  enough  to  Invite  us 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee.  Your 
invitation  was  addressed  to  the  Government 
of  Sweden  and  based  upon  the  activities  un- 
dertakert  by  that  Oovermnent  In  the  field  of 
population  and  family  planning.  I  am  most 
honored  to  represent  Sweden  here  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  chief  executive  of  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment authority  for  International  develop- 


ment. With  me  are  my  chief  adviser  In  the 
field  of  faonily  planning.  Dr.  \J1I  Borell,  pro- 
lasaor  at  the  university  and  head  of  the  de- 
partnaant  ol  gynecology  at  the  Karolioaka 
University  "■^p**"'  In  Stockholm,  and  Mr. 
Carl  Wahren,  administrator  of  foreign  aid 
programs  of  health,  family  planning,  and 
research. 

In  the  dlscuMlon  on  foreign  aid  we  apeak 
of  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  disease,  which  prevent  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  development.  In  Interuational 
and  domestic  policies  we  fight  for  human 
rights — rights  concerning  life,  work,  educa- 
tion, security  for  all.  et  cetera. 

We  consider  It  a  human  right  for  all  par- 
ents to  plan  the  size  of  their  f a mlilea^— in- 
cluding the  case  of  subfertillty — and  to  be 
asElsted  with  a  view  to  getting  the  number 
of  children  they  can  provide  for. 

In  £ur(4;>e.  and  In  North  America,  birth 
control  has  obviously  been  known  and  widely 
practiced  for  centuries.  This  goes  for  people 
of  aU.  nations  and  denominations — only  that 
In  some  countries  and  some  parts  of  the 
Western  society  family  planning  Is  discussed 
more  openly  than  In  others. 

We  have  no  right  to  reserve  this  knowl- 
edge for  a  few.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  un- 
der obligation  to  disseminate  It — for  ethical 
reasons,  for  reasons  of  morale,  for  social  rea- 
sons, and — let  us  not  forget — for  economic 
reasons. 

In  the  19th  century  and  stm  not  many 
decades  ago,  Sweden,  although  very  thinly 
populated,  had  a  problem  of  overpopulation. 
More  than  a  million  Swedes  emigrated  to 
America  for  economic  reasons.  People  even 
starved  to  death  in  years  of  crop  failure. 
Sweden's  population  problem  today  Is  rather 
one  of  underpopulation  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  twice  the  population  of  a 
century  ago:  We  have  a  shortage  of  man- 
power. Swedan  is  now  an  immlgratien 
country. 

In  Sweden  we  would  never  think  of  trying 
to  derive  our  people  of  their  right  to  knowl- 
edge .in  questions  of  human  reproduction. 
If  I  may  speak  In  my  former  capacity  as 
Sweden's  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  and  So- 
cial Affairs:  We  try  in  every  way  to  see  to  It 
that  all  children  bom  should  be  children 
welcome  and  should  have  a  right  to  affection, 
adequate  care,  and  education. 

We  think  the  rest  of  the  world  should  have 
the  same  opportunlttes  as  are  available  in 
Sweden.  This  Is  why  In  our  fOTeign  aid  pro- 
gram we  have  entered  the  field  of  population 
control. 

Swedish  foreign  aid  is  not  large.  However, 
our  (65  million  program  this  year  represents 
five  to  six  times  more  than  only  5  years  ago. 
AU  parties  In  Sweden  are  agreed  that  we 
must  move  still  faster  toward  the  goal  of 
1  percent  of  our  groes  national  product  being 
used  for  aid  purposes.  Our  official  foreign 
aid  today  financially  represents  one-third  of 
that  target  figure,  and  our  gross  national 
product  grows  at  the  anniial  rate  of  some 
4  percent. 

As  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Sweden  devotes  half  of  her  foreign  aid 
funds  to  the  multilateral  assistance  programs 
of  the  UJf.  and  Its  specialized  agencies.  In 
fact,  this  year  Sweden — a  nation  of  8  million 
people — ranks  second  to  none  but  the  United 
States  as  contributor  to  the  United  Nations 
development  program,  carrying  some  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  costs  a^Unst  40  for  the 
United  States. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  IncUides  bilateral 
programs  In  a  few  countries.  We  are  financ- 
ing and  running  some  institutions  for  voca- 
tional and  professional  training.  We  have 
entered  the  field  of  financing  food  purchases 
for  starving  nations.  We  give  credits  for 
grain  st<»^ge  projects,  agricultural  water  sup- 
ply, and  the  like.    And  we  are  working  in  the 


field  of  health,  preventive  medlolne.  -  nutri- 
tion, and  family  planning. 

Swedish  public  opinion  demand*  that  we 
devote  more  oC  our  effects  to  family  ptejojoing. 
But  for  reasons  of  lack  of  experience  and 
particularly  of  'shortage  of  personnel,  finan- 
elally  only  a  modest  part  of  our  aid  budget 
so  tar  has  gone  into  family  planning.  We 
are  increasing  this  part,  and  eager  to  Increase 
It  more,  but  until  such  time  as  we  have  found 
ways  of  attracting  bedly  needed  e:q>erta — 
experienced  doctocs,  demographera.  sociolo- 
gists, and  the  like — a  stroncly  baji^>ering 
factor  will  remain. 

We  are  in  no  doubt  regarding  the  Interest 
and  nK>tlvatlon  ''^"^^"e  the  population  of  the 
developing  countries  in  such  an  increased 
activity.  Apart  from  all  evidence  by  way  of 
research,  reported  to  this  eominittee  from  the 
competent  quarters,  many  Swedes  abroad  re- 
port back  how  they  are  approached  by  local 
citizens  from  all  strata  of  the  community 
begging  for  information:  "How  do  we  go 
about  having  as  few  chUdren  as  you  have?" 
Cabinet  ministers  visiting  Sweden  from  de- 
veloping countries  and  their  wives  have  asked 
to  obtain  knowledge  for  their  5>^  paxi.  In 
an  increaatng  number  of  case^  we  are  now 
being  approached  by  repretentatlvec  of 
foreign  governments  reque       .c  ,-^.i--  -nee. 

As  in  other  cases  of  reqin-t  ^>.J^r  ,>  ^,  be- 
cause of  our  limited  capacity,  we  would  have 
liked  to  refer  such  questions  to  the  multi- 
lateral programs  which  we  support  so 
Etropgly;  Le..  to  the  United  Nations.  But 
for  many  long  years  the  intergovernmental 
organizations  have  not  been  In  a  position  to 
assist.-  This  Is  why  Sweden  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  try  on  hn  own  to  give  foreign  aid 
In  the  field  of  fanUIy  welfare  including  fam- 
ily planning.  Indeed  we  would  have  liked  to 
cooperate  multUaterally  with  other  govern- 
ments; but  for  many  years  we  have  had  to 
pioneer  among  the  industralized  countries 
for  lifting  the  ban  on  family  planning  activ- 
ities as  part  of  the  official  aid  programs. 

I  speak  of  governments.  Before  mention- 
ing more  about  the  official  activities  I  wish 
to  stress  what  has  been  done  by  nongovern- 
mental institutions.  The  largest  and  most 
active  private  institutions  working  In  this 
field  are  the  Peculation  Council  of  New  York 
and  the  other  American  Institutions  working 
with  the  support  of.  above  all,  the  Rocke- 
feller and  Ford  Foundations.  They  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  txuly  historic  achieve- 
ments. What  they  have  done  by  way  of  re- 
search, investigations,  planning,  training, 
and  pilot  schemes  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries— and  In  this  country — is,  in  my  opinion, 
without  comparison  the  most  Important  In- 
ternational effort  BO  far  to  meet  the  requests 
from  the  developing  countries  for  assistance 
In  formulating  and  carrying  through  popula- 
tion programs. 

These  American  institutions  need  no  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  outside — but  we  have 
been  happy  to  share  with  them  problems, 
findings,  and  exp)erience. 

For  many  years,  the  pioneering  Interna- 
tional Plaimed  Parenthood  Federation.  IFPP. 
wltW  headquarters  in  London,  which  is  a 
noaapvemmental  federation  of  national  or 
local^  organizations  all  over  the  world  has 
been  devotedly  working  on  family  welfare 
programs.  The  Swedish  International  De- 
velopment Authority  has  taken  up  coopera- 
Uon with  IPPF  In  order  to  pool  experiences 
and  reaonrces,  and  Swedish  financial  assist- 
ance toward  the  budget  of  the  IPPF  has  re- 
cently been  granted. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  Swedish  activi- 
ties aimed  at  creating  awareneae  o(  the  prob- 
lem of  overpopulation  began  In  the  early 
19S0'B.  There  were  Indications  of  an  aware- 
ness among  leaders  of  some  developing  coun- 
tries, that  problems  were  arising  as  medical 
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K!enc«  and  !nt?rr.a::  r.  ,:  efforU  helped  de- 
crease the  death  ri'es  rapidly,  while  birth 
rate*  remained  unchecked.  A  Swedish  de- 
mographer m  the  Papulation  Commlaslon  of 
the  United  Na*;  .ns  brought  up  the  laeue  of 
P'!pu!atlon  policy  ;n  1961,  and  waa  Invited 
to  India  to  study  that  country's  Bltuatlon  and 
to  advise  the  Oovemment  on  family  plan- 
ning measure*  But  from  the  same  year,  sit- 
ting as  a  Swedish  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Ec<  nomic  and  Social  Council,  I  re- 
memt>er  being  warned  not  to  mention  thl« 
question  In  official  Interventions  at  the  rtak 
of  being  brought  to  silence  by  procedural 
moves  or  otherwise. 

In  the  following  years  Swedish  delegates 
tried  many  tlmea  In  the  conunlttees  of  the 
Oenerai  Asaembly  or  In  U.N.  functional  com- 
missions In  UNICEF.  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  bring  the  matter  up  for 
discussion  In  19«0  Sweden  and  Ave  gov- 
ernmen'.s  from  developing  countrlea  tried 
In  the  Oenerai  Assembly  to  break  the  Ice, 
but  m  vain  In  1963,  11  sponsor  governments 
succeeded,  by  a  very  tight  margin,  though.  In 
getting  the  m.atter  discussed,  but  the  most 
Important  paragraph  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lution was  defeated;  the  United  Nations  was 
not  allowed  to  include  family  planning  In 
Its  technical  assistance  activities,  even  at  the 
request  of  governments. 

In  the  meantime,  world  population  reached 
an  increase  rate  of  80  million  people  a  year. 
In  1958,  the  Governments  of  Ceylon  and 
Sweden  agreed  to  cooperate  In  family  plan- 
ning, starting  a  pilot  project  for  action  cum 
research  on  the  Island.  Research,  training. 
and  individual  assistance  was  undertaken. 
By  now  we  seem  to  be  able  to  state  that  la 
th»  main  research  area  the  birth  rate  has 
gone  down  by  some  30  percent.  The  Swedish 
project  Is  since  last  year  Incorporated  In  the 
national  program  for  family  planning  In 
Ceylon,  in  which  the  Government  has  en- 
gaged the  whole  health  service  system  of  the 
country.  SubfertlUty  cases  are,  of  course, 
also  treated  The  project  has  now  entered  a 
'  service  cum  training"  phase.  Under  a  new 
agreement  between  the  governments.  Sweden 
Is  also  financing  the  supply  of  contraceptives 
for  the  national  program. 

For  4  years,  Pakistan  and  Sweden  have  been 
cooperating  In  a  family  planning  project. 
Swedish  experts  have  helped  In  organizing 
a  few  pilot  clinics.  In  training  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel.  In  the  preparation 
and  production  of  audiovisual  aids  for  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  In  the  field  of 
contraception  and  In  other  ways.  Last  year 
a  very  ambltloixs  family  planning  scheme  for 
Pakistan,  covering  the  6-ye&r  plan  period 
196,5^-70.  was  prepared,  as  a  result  of  coopera- 
tion between  American  experts,  the  Paki- 
stanis and  the  Swedish  team.  And  now  the 
Swedish  experts  are  Involved  in  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  so  far  the  greatest  effort  In  the  world 
ta  introduce  a  large-scale  national  family 
planning  program  In  a  Krge  country — a 
country  of  100  million  people.  In  which  we 
know  that  the  number  of  Inhabitants  will 
become  200  million  before  the  end  of  this 
centurv  If  present  trends  prevail.  Financial 
a.sslstan^e  Is  now  being  given  by  Sweden  to 
cover  the  costs  in  foreign  currencies  for  pur- 
chases abroad  rand  not  in  Sweden,  by  the 
way  I  of  contraceptive  supplies. 

Other  small  programs  aimed  at  Unking  the 
services  in  the  field  of  maternal  tnd  child 
health  with  the  teaching  of  contraceptive 
tech.ni-ues  have  been  Introduced  by  Sweden 
ir;  T-jn:s;a.  and  In  the  Gasa  strip  as  part  of 
an  assistance  program  for  Palestine  refugees. 
A  tew  other  countries  have  made  offlclal 
or  semiofflclal  requests  for  assistance  In  the 
r.e.d  of  family  planning,  and  the  Swedish 
International  Development  Authority  Is  now 
considering  how  best  to  deal  with  them. 
During  the  last  10  months  I  have  myself 
studied  family  planning  projects  in  Japan. 
Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore.  Tanaanla,  and 


Egypt,  and  my  collaborators  have  been  also 
In  Turkey,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Taiwan  for 
the  same  purpose.  We  have  also  studied  dif- 
ferent activities  at  American  universities  In 
the  field  of  research  and  training. 

I  mention  this  In  order  to  stress  In  how 
many  countries  the  governments  are  now 
aware  of  the  problem  and  ready  to  take 
action,  and  many  more  could  be  mentioned. 
It  was.  therefore,  late  but  very  appropriate, 
that  a  number  of  United  Nations  bodies  last 
year  took  a  positive  attitude  to  the  popula- 
tion problem  in  general.  In  1966  the  first 
U-N.  expert  team  was  set  up  to  study  popula- 
tion progratas  In  India  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  and  we  are  eagerly  waiting  for 
Its  report. 

We  hope  that  soon  the  time  will  be  ripe 
for  operative  programs  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  United  NaUons.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Swedish  Government  has  made  known  that 
we  ^e  ready  to  support  flnp.nclally.  by  funds 
In  trust,  and  It  possible  otterwlse.  operative 
programs  which  UNICKF,  WHO,  or  others 
might  be  willing  to  start. 

CONCXtTSIONS 

Prom  our  experience,  although  limited,  I 
should  like  to  draw  some  conclusions  with 
respect  to  family  planning  activities. 

1.  Planning:  A  careful  planning  of  field 
activities  must  precede  operations  and  much 
of  the  planning  must  take  place  in  the  field. 
Platmlng  teams  should  be  composed  of  ex- 
perts In  various  fields— medical,  sociological, 
demographic,  etc.  Demographic  surveys  and 
sociological  studies  are  particularly  impor- 
tant for  the  planning  and  for  the  evaluation 
of  resulU.  The  magnitude  and  the  complex 
character  of  the  problem  indicates,  that  for- 
eign personnel  cannot  do  very  much  of  the 
real  down-to-earth  fieldwork.  Intema- 
Uonal  experts  have  their  greatest  role  to  play 
as  planners,  research  leaders,  advisers.  The 
bulk  of  the  job  must  be  performed  by  na- 
tional personnel. 

a.  The  role  of  women :  In  the  planning  and 
execution  of  programs,  the  central  role  of 
women  In  the  family  planning  must  not  be 
overlooked.  After  all.  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  populaUon  policy  Is 
to  Improve  the  health,  not  to  say  save  the 
lives  of  the  mothers,  to  give  women  a  status 
in  the  family  and  the  community,  and  to 
strengthen  their  possibilities  of  really  con- 
tributing to  development. 

3.  Family  planning  and  mother  and  child 
health:  It  seems  Important  to  Integrate, 
wherever  possible,  family  planning  activi- 
ties In  mother  and  child  health  promotion 
and  couple  them  with  the  preventive  health 
services.  Indeed  It  is  Important  to  Include 
services  for  the  subfertUlty  cases  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Personnel  and  training:  The  problem  of 
operative  personnel  .  is  particularly  compli- 
cated In  the  case  of  family  planning.  It  Is 
dimcult  already  to  make  a  )ob  descrlpUon, 

still  more  dlfflcult  to  find  suitable  persons 

each  field  project  is  partly  unique  and  must 
be  adapted  to  local  conditions.  Specialized 
field  personnel  la  needed  for  fnfcMTnatlon 
services  and  motivation,  for  distribution  of 
Information  material  and  contraceptive  sup- 
plies, for  training  In  various  fields,  for  clin- 
ical services  and  for  follow  up  studies.  The 
personnel  needed  will  In  most  cases  be  In 
need  of  special  training.  It  Is  very  impor- 
tant that  traming  InsUtutlons  get  poeslbll- 
Itles  of  taking  up  this  special  training,  and 
that  they  can  serve  as  International  training 
Institutes  for  personnel  from  abroad,  from 
developing  countries  as  weU  as  from  the 
donor  side.  I  think  the  United  Nations 
ought  to  take  up  a  training  program  for 
field  personnel.  What  has  been  done  already 
In  this  field  and  In  poptUaUon  research  by 
American  unlverslUes  U  of  utmost  impor- 
t*nce — I  might  mention  the  universities  of 
Chicago.  Harvard.  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Michigan,    Ann    Arbor,    and    thre 


tTnlverslty  oT  Oalifomla.  Berkeley.  Indeed. 
It  U  dlflletilt  to  get  proper  training  tar  field 
actlvlOes  In  IndustrlallKed  countries,  but  I 
have  been  very  impressed  by  what  I  have 
seen  myseU  of  practical  fleldwork  In  Chica- 
go, undertaken  by  a  university  Institution 
and  the  Planned  Parenthood  Association 
there. 

The  pioneer  experiences  of  the  Poptilatlon 
Council  of  New  York,  the  Ford  Foundation, 
and  the  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  must  be  taken  care  of  and  utUlzed 
by  all  parties  concerned — and  may  I  say.  B4r. 
Chairman,  that  this  subcommittee  Is  doing 
a  great  contribution  by  putting  together  so 
much  useful  information  ttirough  this 
dialog. 

5.  Research:  A  lot  of  research  remains  to 
be  done.  In  regard  to  contraceptive  meth- 
ods there  Is  not  yet  a  final  answer  to  the 
question  of  methods:  which  are  the  most 
safe — pills  or  the  Intrauterine  device  o«-  some 
other — and  which  are  the  simplest  for  women 
and  men  In  various  cultural  and  social  en- 
vironments? May  I  mention  In  this  con- 
text that  the  programs  should  Include  sev- 
eral kinds  of  contraceptive  methods  to  be  in 
keeping  with  Individual  and  cultural  be- 
liefs. We  have  found,  for  instance,  that  in 
cases  of  Inconvenience  or  failure  of  one 
method  a  set  of  others  must  be  at  hand, 
otherwise  women  In  many  oases  will  resort 
to  abortion.  The  InstltuUona  In  the  United 
States  have  sdready  played  a  great  role  In 
research,  and  Institutions  all  over  the  world 
must  cooperate  continually  and  if  possible 
under  some  kind  of  overall  planning.  Re- 
search In  other  fields — demography,  sociol- 
ogy, methods  of  communication,  economy, 
etc. — should  also  aim  at  assisting  in  a  proper 
evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  human  repro- 
duction to  the  Individual,  the  family,  the 
Nation.  If  It  Is  true,  and  I  believe  It  is.  that 
a  dollar  paid  Into  family  planning  services 
can  save  $300  In  costs  for  education,  such 
facts  should  be  given  and  disseminated  more 
widely. 

6.  Coordination:  International  coordina- 
tion Is  badly  needed  in  family  planning.  We 
need  a  center  for  information  and  discussion 
and  we  must  try  to  achieve  a  rational  divi- 
sion of  labor  between  different  parties  and 
Institutions. 

Ald-glvlng  agencies  have  to  consiilt  each 
other  and  coordinate  their  Investigations  and 
operations.  In  other  fields  the  United  Na- 
tions bodies,  consultative  groups  or  con- 
sortia, are  available  for  International  coor- 
dination. In  thU  field  It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant to  get  the  private  InstltuUons  In- 
volved In  a  coordination  machinery  which 
they  can  accept. 

Mr.  Chairman.  3  years  ago  I  appeared  bt^e 
as  a  witness  invited  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Joseph  8.  Clakk.  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  speak  about  Sweden's  labor 
market  poUclee.  On  that  occasion  I  said 
that  I  and  my  colleagues  had  not  come  here 
pretending  to  carry  with  us  soluUons  or  even 
suggestions.  We  confined  ourselves  to  tell 
how  we  had  tackled  certain  labor  market 
problems  In  Sweden,  and  we  hoped  that  our 
hosts  would  find  the  Information  useful  in 
their  efforts  to  meet  problems  confronting 
the  Umted  States. 

This  time  I  cannot  be  quite  as  modest  as 
that.  I  am  talking  thU  time  of  a  problem 
confronting  the  whole  world,  a  problem  of 
equal  concern  to  all  nations.  This  is  a  field 
of  activity  In  which  a  concerted  International 
action  Is  necessary.  Small  countries  like 
n  ins  can  do  lltUe  more  than  speak  of  it, 
undertake  sotne  pilot  projects,  finance  some 
subsidiary  actlvlUes  as  a  part  of  a  great 
program. 

The  problem  requires  action  on  the  part  of 
all  nations— and  not  least  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  United  States  has 
started   the   engines — and   we   are  hopeXtil. 
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But  I  dare  say  that  we  are  waiting  Impa- 
tiently for  the  takeoff.  We  understand  now 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  aware  that  this 
country  must  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  world's  greatest  problem. 
I  am  sure  It  can  do  It.  I  trust  it  will  do  it. 
But,  sir,  time  Is  running  short. 

STATEMU4T    BT    MB.    BoREIX 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  Swedish 
International  Development  Authority's  Ad- 
visory Group  on  Family  planning  and  as  pro- 
fessor of  gynecology  and  obstetrics  at  the 
Karollnska  Institute  In  Stockholm,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  for  this  opportunity  to  describe 
the  methods  and  research  In  family  planning 
in  Sweden, 

My  remarks  today  are  prepared  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  family  planning  methods 
used  In  Sweden,  the  Swedish  legislation  as  it 
concerns  abortion,  present  research  In  human 
reproduction  In  Sweden,  and  the  need  for 
international  cooperation  In  demographic  re- 
search projects. 

If  you  should  wish  me  to  expand  on  a 
particular  portion  of  my  testimony,  I  will  do 
so.  This  subcommittee  has  provided  a  public 
forum  from  which  the  population  problems 
which  affect  all  of  us  may  be  discussed  and, 
perhaps,  some  new  light  will  be  directed 
toward  the  problem  areas. 

IiSt  me  begin  by  discussing  the  following: 

1,    rAMn.T  PLANNING  METBOOS  USE3)  IN  SWEDEN 

Already  In  the  1930's  the  birth  rate  was 
very  low  In  Sweden,  being  14  to  16  births  per 
1.000  Inhabltanta' (now  it  Is  roughly  16). 
Oral  contraceptives  and  Intrauterine  con- 
traceptive devices  were  not  available  at  that 
time,  but  the  conventional  contraceptive 
methods  were  widely  used.  Legal  abortions 
were  only  few.  Illegal  abortions — although 
statistics  are  not  available,  of  course — were 
too  many. 

As  Sweden  has  no  problem  of  overpopula- 
tion there  was  no  urgent  national  need  for 
new  contraceptive  methods,  all  work  done 
within  the  field  of  birth  control  being  de- 
signed to  help  Individual  couples  or  families. 
It  Is  only  recently  that  the  Swedish  National 
Board  of  Health  hsis  sanctioned  the  use  of 
oral  contraceptives  and  Intrauterine  con- 
traceptive devices,  except  for  cases  of  gyne- 
cological diseases  In  Sweden:  In  swih  cases 
they  have  been  long  used.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  pills  Is  superior  to  any  other  of  the 
available  contraceptive  methods.  Today,  out 
of  approximately  1.8  mllhon  women  aged  18 
io  49.  about  150.000  take  the  pill,  which  can 
be  obtained  only  on  a  doctor's  prescription. 
This  measure  has  been  taken  to  follow  up 
users  of  these  drugs  in  order  to  enable  early 
diagnosis  ef  unforeseen  side  effects. 

For  a  long  time  objections  have  not  been 
raised  ag&lnst  giving  advice  on  family  plan- 
ning on  a  largf  scale.  Swedish  physicians, 
In  general,  are  not  Inhibited  by  ethical  or 
religious  reasobs  from  prescribing  contra- 
ceptives. 

The  possible  side  effects  o*  oral  contracep- 
tives have  been  much  discussed  by  physi- 
cians and  laymen,  on  television,  on  the  radio, 
and  In  the  press. 

The  Swedish  National  Board  of  Health  ha& 
Instructed  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  record  and  repiort  any  unusual 
complications  suggestive  of  being  due  to 
oral  contraceptive  therapy.  Cases  of  throm- 
boembolic disease  Including  thrombophle- 
bitis have  been  reported,  but  there  Is  no  con- 
vincing evidence  of  a  relationship  between 
or.  1  contraceptives  and  these  diseases.  Our 
experience  concerning  this  point  agrees  with 
the  obsMTatlons  made  In  other  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  that  a 
slight  risk  of  hepatic  dysfunction  was  asso- 
ciated with  oral  contraceptive  therapy.  Fol- 
lowing cessation  of  oral  contraceptive  ther- 


apy, however,  the  dlsttirbed  hepatic  func- 
tion promptly  returned  to  normal  In  all  oases 
found.  We  have  now  made  It  a  rule  not  to 
prescribe  oral  ODntraceptlves  to  women  with 
a  history  of  hepatic  disease  or  gall  bladder 
trouble.  The  facts  Involved  In  the  causation 
of  hepatic  dysfunction  are  unknown.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  compUoation  was 
due  to  drug  allergy  or  genetic  ffu;tors.  It  is 
rather  surprising  that  little  attention  has 
been  repc«l«d  to  this  side-effect  In  other 
countries  as  It  Is  easy  to  detect. 

Because  hepatic  disease  is  quite  common  In 
developing  countries,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  a  possible  Increase  in  ita 
incidence  in  users  of  oral  contraceptives. 

Swedish  doctors  engaged  In  family  plan- 
ning in  Pakistan  have  tried  to  introduce  oral 
contraceptives  In  several  clinics  In  that 
country.  Unfortunately,  discouraging  re- 
sults were  obtained.  The  majority  of  the 
women  who  had  been  given  the  drugs  free  of 
charge  discontinued  taking  them  after  1  or 
2  months,  probably  because  they  had  not 
been  informed  that  they  might  experience 
initial  side  effecta  such  as  nausea  and  va- 
ginal bleeding  In  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment. In  my  opinion  it  is  not  expedient 
to  give  oral  contraceptive  therapy  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  in  developing  countries  be- 
oaijse  the  routine  work  of  doctors  and  their 
assistanta  In  Pakistan,  for  example,  is  so 
exacting  that  they  have  no  time  left  for 
giving  detailed  directions  for  use  of  oral 
contraceptives.  This  Is  a  very  time-con- 
suming task  particularly  In  the  case  of  Illit- 
erate women. 

A  few  developing  countries  such  as  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan  appear  successfully  to 
have  checked  population  growth  by  the  use 
of  Intra-utertoe  contraceptive  devices.  These 
are  easy  to  apply,  and  the  risk  of  ccxnpllca- 
tlons  appears  to  be  negligible. 

Scientific  surveys  from  different  countries 
would  indicate  that  increasing  motivation 
for  family  planning  brings  in  ita  wake  an 
increasing  incidence  of  abortions  until  an 
efficient  family  planning  program  has  been 
Implemented.  I  suggest  that  governmenu 
embarking  upon  national  family  planning 
should  be  aware  of  this  possible  interrela- 
tionship. The  high  degree  of  effectiveness  of 
oral  contraceptives,  however,  has  meant  that 
Induced  abortion  Is  virtually  unknown 
among  users  of  oral  contraceptives  as  un- 
planned pregnancies  occur  seldom,  U  ever. 
The  Intra-uterlne  contraceptive  devices  are 
less  consistently  effective  than  the  pill  due 
to  the  expulsion  rate  of  approximately  16  to 
20  percent.  Thus,  the  widespread  use  of 
these  devices  might  tend  to  mcrease  the  de- 
mand for  abortion,  at  least  in  an  Initial 
stage. 

2.   THE  SWEDISH   LEGISLATION  ON  ABORTION 

Prior  to  1938  in  Sweden,  all  artificial  mis- 
carriage was  regarded  as  a  punishable  of- 
fense. It  had  nevertheless  become  an  ac- 
cepted practice  that  abortion  should  not  be 
punishable  If  childbirth  would  be  likely  to 
endanger  the  woman's  life  or  health.  In 
this  purely  medical  indication  for  abortion 
it  was  required  that  two  physicians  should 
be  prepared  to  give  a  written  statement  con- 
firming the  necessity  for  an  operation.  The 
number  o*  Illegal  abortions  apparently  was 
high  at  that  time,  rougjily  estimated  at  20,- 
000  a  year. 

Under  the  1938  act  the  Interruption  of 
pregnancy  was  permltte<^  In  some  well  de- 
fined cases,  where  there  were  strong  medical, 
medlco-soclal,  humanitarian  or  eugenic  rea- 
sons. Of  great  Importance  was  that  a  legal 
abortion  could  be  jjerformed  If — due  to  the 
woman's  Illness,  physical  defect  -  (medical 
reason)  or  weakness  (medical-social  rea- 
son)— childbirth  would  seriously  endanger 
her  life  or  health. 

The  law,  however,  hardly  led  to  the  antic- 
ipated reduction  in  the  number  of   illegal 


abortions.  In  1946.  a  new  Indication  for  legal 
abortion  was  added,  abortion  being  allowed 
also  if  the  woman's  living  conditions  were 
such  "that  her  physical  or  mental  powers 
would  be  seriously  Impaired  through  the 
birth  or  care  of  a  child,"  Thus  the  advisa- 
bility of  abortion  should  be  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  environment,  social,  and  finan- 
cial conditions,  as  well  as  medical  considera- 
tions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1950's,  the  annual 
number  of  legal  abortions  was  around  6,000. 
to  compare  with  about  100,000  live  births 
annually.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
decade,  the  annual  legal  abortion  figures 
gradually  dropped  and  reached  the-  level  of 
around  3.000  per  100.000  live  births  In  1960. 
In  later  years  again  the  figures  have  increased 
to  around  4,000,  now  to  compare  with  120.000 
live  births  per  year.  My  personal  conviction 
is  that  the  number  of  illegal  abortions  has 
decreased  very  substantially  since  the  1930's 
due  to  better  contraceptive  techniques.  Im- 
proved social  welfare  measures,  etc. 

Other  preventive  measures  have  been  taken 
with  a  view  to  covinteractlng  abortion.  Leg- 
islation has,  for  example,  been  passed  which 
prohlblta  dismissal  from  employment  on  ac- 
count of  pregnancy  or  childbirth.  Services 
for  the  support  and  advice  of  pregnant 
women  have  been  established.  A  number  of 
social  security  and  welfare  measures  have 
been  added  In  order  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  children,  te  support  the  natural 
desire  for  raising  a  family,  and  to  Increase 
the  feeling  and  the  actual  state  of  security 
of  expectant  mothers. 

In  view  of  the  injury  to  the  fetus  caused 
by  thalidomide,  the  Abortion  Act  was  again 
revised  in  1963.  Abortion  is  now  allowed  if 
the  child  might  be  assumed  to  suffer  from  a 
serious  disease  or  physical  defect  due  to  In- 
Jury  dxiring  Ita  fetal  life. 

The  Swedish  Abortion  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  makes  no  distinction  between 
SwedUh  and  foreign  cltlsens.  In  the  last 
years  an  Increrising  number  of  foreign  women 
have  come  to  Sweden  to  get  an  abortion, 
particularly  since  the  reporting  of  such  a 
case  in  the  world  press.  In  3  years,  from 
1962  to  1965,  more  than  700  foreign  women 
applied  for  abortion  at  the  Karollnska  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  292  of  whom  came  from 
the  United  States.  Only  In  3  percent  of  all 
these  cases  an  abortion  was  granted  under 
our  law.  Legal  abortion  was  performed  in 
only  13  of  the  292  cases  from  the  United 
States  (4.5  percent)  aftar  decision  by  the 
National  Boco-d  of  Health,  In  approxlmateiy 
66  percent  of  the  cases  considered  there  was 
no  Indication  at  all  for  abortion  according 
to  the  Swedish  law;  pure  socioeconomic  rea- 
sons were  given,  unmarried  status  referred  to, 
and  so  forth. 

To  a  .large  extent  foreigners  lack  knowl- 
edge of  the  preventive  emphasis  In  the 
Swedish  abortion  legislation,  which  alms  at 
finding  better  alternatives  than  abortion  by 
various  relief  measures.  Since  those  who 
come  to  Sweden  in  these  cr>se8  normally 
can^t  be  given  social  aid.  the  often  long 
Journey  resulta  only  In  disappointment  and 
money  spent  In  vain.  In  practice  It  is  only 
on  manifestly  medical  grounds  that  a  for- 
eign citizen  can  gain  permission  for  abortion 
In  Sweden.  But  as  a  rule  In  such  cases  abor- 
tion can  be  obtained  in  the  applicant's 
homeland  as  well. 

About  25  percent  of  the  women  to  whom 
I  have  referred  who  came  from  the  United^ 
Statas  had  been  advised  to  come  to  Sweden 
by  a  physician  in  the  United  States  In  order 
to  get  a  legal  abortion.  The  remaining  76 
percent  had  been  misled  by  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

3.    PaXSENT  RESEABCR  IN   RmAAN  aEPEODUCTION 
IN  SWEDEN 

Swedish  research  In  human  reproduction 
Is    characterlEed    by    the    phlloaopbj    that 
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■whi?neT?r  p.-«8;h>  baaic  Information  on 
thee«  prooemen  shouiU  be  obtalnAd  In  clin- 
ical erpenmentation.  At  th«  K*roUx]«ka 
University  HtjepltaJ  In  Stockholm.  r«n*Kh 
U  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  endo- 
crine regulation  of  reproductive  proceeaee  In 
the  h'jman  iem<\.- 

The  present  re8<»ar-.h  ■»  .rk  at  my  dep«rt- 
ment  haa  two  major  dlrectiona;  namely  (a) 
Studies  on  the  endocrine  regulation  of  ovar- 
ian function;  (b)  InveatlgaUona  of  the  en- 
docrine regulation  of  geetatlon  In  the  human 
being 

The  mode  of  action  of  oral  contraceptives 
and  Intrauterine  devices  Is  Incompletely 
uTidersto-od.  We  believe  that  an  Unproved 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these 
aifente  must  result  In  Improved  methods  of 
rei<vi:aUng  .'ertlllty  and  sterility. 

Present  stiidies  are  directed  toward  the 
exploration  of  the  mode  of  action  of  a  new 
type  of  contraceptive  plU  and  called  low- 
lavei  supplementation.  This  method  is  be- 
lieved to  Interfere  with  fertUlty  without 
ovulation. 

The  other  line  of  research  involves  studies 
on  the  endocrine  regulation  of  geatatloa  In 
the  h'ama.n.  These  studlee  led  to  the  de- 
ve!  pment  af  a  new  concept,  that  of  the  feto- 
p;a<-entA;  f'.i-.ctlonal  unit,  and  we  think  that 
as  i  r°8u;',  ,,.'  these  studies  it  win  be  possible 
%■  rind  specifl  "--p-ps  In  the  hormone  produc- 
tion ^hicr;  ;-►•  aerable  to  exogenous  hor- 
monal or  :ih.irr..i.-;oeical  Influences. 

These  =•  j,;:-s  i.-.  .;;,ide  possible  in  part 
bv  a  research  grant  of  MOO.OOO  from  the 
F  >rci  Foundation,  but  the  #ork  is  also  sup- 
P')rted  by  the  tJ.3.  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Heiln  :  -i.nt  now  a  training  grant  of  MSO.OOO 
l.s  pencl*e»t .  and  the  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil f  :^«-eden  (»ia,000  yearly).  In  addlUon. 
t;.e  nternatlonal  pharmaceutical  Industry 
hi-  .  i. ; :>wn  a  great  Interest  In  supporting 
the  v\.=  research  conducted  In  this  labora- 
tory 

During  the  past  3  years  (1963-66).  26  post- 
doctoral fellows  were  trained  In  reproductive 
end  .cnnology  at  the  laboratw^.  Eleven  of 
these  oame  from  the  United  States. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  training  ptognia  can 
be  extended  In  the  near  futtire  to  Include 
fei;  >ws  Also  fr.im  Sowth  America  and  from 
the  Llevelopln;;  countries  In  Africa  and  Asia. 

4      A  DEM   >G!IAPHIC  <tESXAXCH  P«OJXCT 

Engagement  in  the  popuIaUon  problems 
In  the  ecx.nomlc  development  of  developing 
countries  requires  adequate  methods  for 
analysis  of  the  situation  and  trends  and  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  efforts.  As  for  the 
population  aspects,  research  Is  now  carried 
out  at  the  Dem  .^raph.  Institute,  University 
of  Gothe.iburn  SAeie:.  The  purpose  Is  to 
develrop  so-called  demographic  models  as  a 
•clentlflc  Instrument  for  studying  the  Inter- 
relaUonahlps  between  the  population  changes 
and  the  economic  and  social  development  In 
various  types  of  populations  and  economies. 

It  seetr.a  desirable  to  establish  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  this  fleld  both  through 
a  suitable  International  body  and  through 
direct  teamiwork  between  Individuals  and  In- 
stitutes la  various  countries,  developed  as 
well  as  underdeveloped. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CRIME  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
Mr  INOUYE  Mr  Prealdeit.  I  offer 
my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
President  for  his  timely  message  on 
crime  aiid  law  er.forcemer.t  In  the  United 
States  Crime  ls  one  of  the  best  pub- 
licized facts  of  American  life  today.  One 
cannot  pick  up  a  magazine  or  ptus  a 
newsstand  wu.hout  being  assaulted  by 
headlines  proclaiming  the  latr-st  bloody 
murder  or  robbery. 


These  occurrencee  are  alarming  tmd 
deplorable.  It  la  understandable  that 
we  should  withdraw  In  fear,  that  our  hn- 
pulae  should, be  to  shut  our  doors  on  the 
threatening  outside  world.  But  as  nat- 
ural as  that  reaction  may  be.  It  Is  the 
wrong  one.  It  can  only  make  the  prob- 
lems worse. 

We  c£in  hope  to  win  the  war  on  crime 
by  uniting  not  In  fear,  but  In  an  afflrma- 
tive.  forward  program  against  the  many 
factors  which  contribute  to  criminal 
conduct. 

It  is  that  need  to  unite  and,  united,  to 
move  actively  forward  that  the  President 
so  wisely  emphasizes  to  us  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  need  to  perform  more  than 
superficial  surgery  on  our  existing  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  He  recalls  to  us  the 
relevance  for  crime  prevention  of  the 
many  broad  programs  for  social  better- 
ment which  are  now  beginning.  In  the 
meantime,  he  reminds  us  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Ann,  and  Immediate,  legislative 
action. 

One  measure  the  President  proposes 
is  legislative  reform  of  the  bail  system. 
In  the  last  several  years,  compelling 
evidence  has  been  amassed  which  testi- 
fies that  our  present  dependence  upon 
money  bail  as  a  condition  of  pretrial 
release  Is  unfair.  This  evidence  also 
shows  the  feasibility  of  relying  on  other 
assurances  of  return  for  trial — assur- 
ances which  do  not  discriminate  between 
rich  and  poor  defendants. 

The  country  has  been  shown  that 
thousands  of  defendants  spend  months 
in  Jail  awaiting  trial,  imable  to  support 
their  families  or  assist  In  the  preimratlon 
of  their  defense  simply  because  they  lack 
the  funds  with  which  to  post  required 
money  bail. 

We  have  also  learned  that  many  of 
those  same  defendants  can  be  trusted, 
on  the  basis  of  such  facts,  as  their  long 
residence  In  the  community  or  their  good 
employment  record,  to  return  to  court 
without  the  need  for  money  btdl 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  this  na- 
tionwide movement  of  realization  and 
resulting  reform  should  culminate  In 
Federal  legislation,  revising  Federal  ball 
practices  In  keeping  with  this  knowledge 
and  thereby  setting  the  States  a  good  ex- 
ample as  well. 

A  second  necessary  proposal  would 
provide  civil  commitment  and  medical 
treatment  for  narcotics  addicts.  Again, 
we  all  know  of  the  individual  suffering 
and  the  harm  to  those  on  whom  the  ad- 
dict preys  to  support  his  habit.  Here  is 
legislation  which  gives  an  opportunity  to 
help  the  addict  break  his  habit — to  re- 
turn him  to  society  as  a  useful,  contrib- 
uting member  Instead  of  a  dangerous, 
embittered  and  predatory  outcast. 

Another  step  the  President  urges  Is 
enactment  of  legislation  to  help  authori- 
ties deal  with  the  scourage  of  organized 
Clime.  This  measure  would  permit  wit- 
nesses who  possess  Information  about 
organized  crime  but  refuse  to  divulge  It 
voluntarily  to  be  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution  and  compelled  to  testify. 

Organised  crime  Is  growing  and  ex- 
panding Its  oi)erations  in  new  and  truly 
fearsome  dimensions.  It  is  penetrating 
legitimate   businesses,    terrorizing   law- 


abiding  citizens,  enmeshing  officials  to 
cynical  schemes  to  overlook  or  imder- 
perform  their  duty.  The  proposed  Im- 
munity provisions  would  give  the  Gov- 
ernment an  Important  new  tool  in 
loosening  the  hold  of  Jthls  many- 
tentacled  menace. 

All  these  measures  are  Important  for- 
ward steps  in  oin-  continuing  efforts  to 
cope  with  crime  and  Improve  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  In  urging  passage  of  this  legislation. 


SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP   liiiET 
DAY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  In  March 
of  1959.  the  Government  of  Red  China 
completed  the  suppression  of  the  histori- 
cally autonomouj  country  of  Tibet. 
Tibet  has  always  been  a  country  of  peace, 
a  nation  of  deep  religious  principles,  a 
Buddhist  people  following  the  teachings 
of  the  ruling  Dalai  Lama.  Red  China's 
rape  of  Tibet  7  years  ago  was  not  only  a 
violation  of  every  law  of  International 
decency,  but  a  breach  of  Pelping's  own 
promise,  signed  in  a  treaty  of  1951,  to  re- 
spect Tibet's  autonomy,  and  a  complete 
disregard  of  Pelplngs  pledges  at  the 
Bandung  conference  to  practice  nonin- 
terference In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
takeover,  the  Dalai  Lama  was  forced  to 
flee  to  India,  to  keep  the  hopes  of  his 
people  alive.  Eighty  thousand  refugees 
followed  the  Dalai  Lama  Into  exile.  The 
life  of  the  refugees  is  not  a  happy  one, 
but  they  prefer  It  to  life  under  commu- 
nism. Their  brethren  who  have  had  to 
remato  to  Tibet  have  been  subjected  to 
forced  labor  and  widely  reported  geno- 
cide. 

The  free  world  has  not  forgotten  the 
people  of  Tibet  and  should  commemorate 
their  hopes  for  religious  freedom  and 
peace. 

THREE  GREAT  LIGHTS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Freedom 
Foundation  has  given  an  award  to  Miss 
Lynda  Hanson,  a  senior  In  the  Yankton, 
8.  Dak.,  high  school  for  her  editorial 
written  In  the  school  paper,  the  Waksape. 

This  Is  a  very  outstanding  editorial. 
It  is  filled  with  patriotic  sentiments. 
It  Indicates  a  maturity  of  thought  and 
presents  a  challenge  to  yoimg  America. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  this  editorial 
entitled  "Three  Great  Lights"  inserted 
In  the  CoNGRxssiONAi,  Recosd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

THSXB  aaXAT  LIOHTS — Wiix  Th«t  Contintt* 
To  Oix)w7 

"And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep."  Let  us  attempt  to  visuaUze  such 
a  darkened  world,  void  of  aU  light,  of  aU 
direction.  -^ 

"And  then  there  was  light."  Light  was 
everywhere.  Every  nook  and  cranny  glit- 
tered— »11  kinds  of  light — the  light  of  hope, 
the  light  of  peace,  the  light  of  knowledge, 
to  mention  just  a  few.  However,  as  time 
passed  on,  shadows  feU  upon  different  parts 
at  the   world  and   at   times   it  seemed   as 


though  the  llgbt  merely  flickered  over  areas, 
as  a  candle  striving  to  glow  in  a  raging 
storm. 

And  so  It  was  In  this,  our  America.  As 
our  forefathers  strlved  to  keep  the  light 
aglow,  so  that  its  feeble  rays  might  show 
the  direction  to  a  new  way  of  life,  out  of  the 
efforts  of  a  noble  group  of  patriots  emerged 
three  brilliant  candles:  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.     A  new  nation  was  born. 

As  time  passed  on.  It  appeared  that  some 
would  have  these  candles  extinguished  but 
they  had  been  entrusted  to  such  men  as 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
•  Abraham  Uncoln,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  and  Dwtght  Elsen- 
hower, among  others.  Our  America  has 
remained  strong  and  stable  because  of  the 
confidence  these  men,  as  well  as  many 
women,  have  had  In  these  three  lights. 

Thomas  Jefferson  speculated  that  Ood  had 
endowed  aU  men  with  "inalienable  rights" 
which  no  one  could  take  from  them.  He 
cited  these  rights  as  the  right  of  life,  the 
right  of  liberty,  and  the  right  to  pursue  hap- 
piness. We  enjoy  these  rights  dally  as  we 
bask  In  the  light  of  the  three  candles.  As 
Americans  we  have  done  this  for  many  years, 
building  a  bigger  and  better  Nation  of  free 
people. 

We,  like  our  forefathers,  had  to  learn  to 
live  with  neighbors  who  oame  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  We  learned  not  only  to  toler- 
ate each  other,  but  to  welcome  and  assist  one 
another.  This  welding  of  people  has  con- 
tributed to  the  dynamic  aspect  of  our  society. 

Indeed,  disputes  can  be  expected  from 
such  a  peoj^e  as  we  are,  but  Invariably  we 
managed  fo^ harmonize  two  principles — the 
principle  of  belief  and  the  principle  of  free- 
dom. At  times  our  candles  flickered  mo- 
mentarily, only  to  ba,  sheltered  by  those  who 
believed  In  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Often 
cries  of  complaint  and  criticism  were  raised 
but  they  soon  were  muffled  into  murmurs  of 
gratitude.  In  our  modern  world,  democracy 
Is  too  often  taken  for  granted.  Who  can  say 
that  the  finger  of  guilt  is  not  to  be  pointed 
at  him.  Can  we  proclaim  with  sincerity,  as 
we  salute  Old  Glory,  "This  Is  my  country." 
""  However,  as  we  utter  these  words,  how  do 
we,  as  students,  endeavor  to  keep  the  lights 
shining  brightly?  We  can  point  to  our  ef- 
forts for  seU-improvement  and  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  an  education.  Abraham 
Flexner,  a  great  educator  once  said,  "The 
common  school  Is  the  greatest  discovery  ever 
fnade  by  man."  This  statement  1^  significant 
to  moot  of  us  but  even  a  small  minority  is 
too  many  to  have  to  be  reminded  of  the 
value  of  an  education.  Our  forefathers  real- 
\  Ized  the  importance  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem and  planted  its  roots  deeply  among  the 
people  where  It  could  grow  and  be  well  nour- 
ished. Our  schools  have  always  been  well 
illuminated  and  must  conUnue  to  be  so  to 
keep  our  Nation  strong. 

We  Americans  are  known  to  be  outward 
looking  and  forwa:d  looking,  an  endless  Une 
of  pioneers  striving  to  better  our  world.  Un- 
less we  continue  to  look  ahead  as  our  fore- 
fathers did,  we  can  expect  a  diminishing  of 
the  three  great  lights.  This  must  never  be 
because  the  future  is  tomorrow  and  we  mti»t 
be  ready  for  it.  We  are  people  in  process, 
proud  of  our  adaptability,  alert  to  change, 
quick  moving,  and  yet  sympathetic.  As  a 
nation,  we  made  promises  to  the  world  and 
kept  them  for,  as  the  poet,  Archibald  Mc- 
Leish  said,  "America  Is  promisee." 

As  our  three  great  lights  Illuminate  our 
way  of  life  to  the  world,  we,  as  Americans, 
are  obligated  to  assume  the  responslbllltleE 
as  set  forth  by  the  signers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  must  keep  America  strong,  keep  it 
free,  and  keep  it  filled  with  promisee  for  the 
world  that  will  asstue  the  suppressed  pe<^le 
that  there  Is  hope.  Our  candles  will  con- 
tinue to  light  the  way  aa  they  have  In  the 
past.    The  responalbility  to  keep  the  flames 


glowing  la  oun.  We  oan  and  we  aball  do  It, 
for  to  do  tbte  means  freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. 


THE  IMPACTED  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  of 
the  city  coimcil  of  my  home  city  of  New- 
port, RJ.,  memorializing  Congress  to 
support  the  Public  Law  874  Impacted  aid 
program  at  its  present  level. 

On  February  28,  19«6,  I  spoke  In  this 
Chamber  on  the  hardships  which  would 
flow  from  a  reduction  of  Impacted  aid 
funds  to  the  affected  communities.  The 
city  of  Newport,  RJ.,  will  lose  $281,113 
if  the  proposed  cut  In  funds  is  sustained. 
A  city  of  50,000  cannot  readily  flnd  mon- 
eys to  replace  such  a  loss.  Six  thousand 
Newport  public  school  children  should 
not  be  made  to  forgo  a  decent  education, 
the  result  of  Implementing  the  proposed 
cutback  in  aid  levels. 

The  many  parents  who  are  now  or  will 
be  stationed  at  the  Newport  Naval  Base, 
should  not  feel  that  service  In  Newport  Is 
a  hardship  due  to  the  poor  educational 
system  to  which  they  would  have  to  send 
their  children.  And  while  on  this  par- 
ticular subject,  are  we  making  a  service 
career  attractive  when  parents  know 
that  wherever  they  are  stationed,  the 
school  system  will  be  substandard  due  to 
the  lack  of  Federal  aid?  I  think  not;  and, 
over  the  years,  this  piece  of  false  econ- 
omy may  be  reflected  by  diminishing  re- 
enlistment  rates. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the 
Impacted  aid  program  must  continue  at 
its  present  level,  and  I  Intend  to  do  all  I 
possibly  can  to  Insure  that  It  does. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KrsoLunoN  21-66 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  legislation  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  would 
greatly  curtail  Federal  aid  for  education  In 
impacted  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Newport  Is  an  Impacted 
area  with  its  vast  Federal  naval  Installations, 
and  Is  highly  dependent  upon  Federal  grants 
for  education  to  Implement  local  and  State 
contributions;  and 

Whereas  any  decrease  in  the  Federal  grant 
would  seriously  Impair  our  educational  sys- 
tem :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Newport  does  hereby  request  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  to  take  whatever  action  it  deems 
feasible  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution signed  by  the  Honorable  Dennis  F. 
Shea,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Newport,  and 
countersigned  by  the  city  clerk,  be  trans- 
mitted to  Senators  and  Representatives  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  Rhode  Island. 

Read  and  passed  In  council,  February  23, 
1966. 

Dknnis  p.  Shea,  Mayor. 

Attest:  John  F.  FrrzccaALD,  City  Clerk. 


BIO  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently,  a  very  excellent  article 
on  snooping  appeared  In  Current  Events, 


an  American  education  publication  for 
Junior  high  school  students. 

As  this  article  expresses  In  the  clear- 
est language  the  threat  posed  by  modern 
snooping  gadgets,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx>rd, 
as  follows : 

Snoopexs,  Snoopkbs  E:vnTWRXRB — And  Not 
A  SiNGLB  Placs  To  Hnn 

"We  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  snoop- 
ers. The  techniques  and  gadgets  that  for 
so  many  years  were  associated  with  inter- 
national cloak-and-dagger  operators  are 
widely  used  today,  not  only  by  police  and 
Government  Inveetlgators,  bvrt,  by  respec- 
table businessmen  and  untold  numbers  of 
private  investigative  agencies,  some  respect- 
able, some  not," 

In  these  words  Representative  Coknixtub 
E,  OALijiGHXit,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  re- 
cently summed  up  the  problem  of  invasion 
of  privacy  in  the  United  States.  He  was  not 
exaggerating. 

Hearings  in  Congress  last  year,  some  Ini- 
tiated by  Congreesman  Gaixagrsb,  piled  up 
page  after  page  of  teetlnvony  about  wide- 
spread snooping. 

Snooping — the  invasion  of  individual  pri- 
vacy— comes  In  many  forms.  Some  are  so 
commonplace  In  life  today  that  many  Amer- 
icans seem  unaware  that  they  are  forfeiting 
personal  rights  guaranteed  under  the  fourth 
and  fifth  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 

Wiretaps,  mall  covers,  "bugs,"  concealed 
TV  cameras,  lie  detectors,  truth  drugs,  "per- 
sonality" tests,  computers,  two-way  mirrors, 
sniper-scopes,  and  Ingenious  lock  picks  are 
just  a  few  of  the  tools  used  today  In  tl>e 
national  snooping  craze. 

WHO    ABX    THE    VICTIMS T 

The  effects  of  snooping  touch  the  hum- 
blest neighborhoods.  They  also  touch  the 
White  House,  Itself.  In  a  speech  in  Texas 
a  year  ago  reported  by  the  Umted  Press.  Maj. 
Gen.  Chester  V.  Clifton,  military  aide  to 
President  Johnson,  said; 

"Bugging  is  a  big  problem  we  have  to 
handle,  I  have  found  many  efforts  to  bug 
the  White  House." 

The  culprits  in  these  efforts,  the  general 
Implied,  were  foreign  agents  and  American 
businessmen  anxious  to  know  ahead  of 
others  what  the  Presidential  decisions  wx>uld 
be. 

Bugging  Is  the  use  of  radio  receivers — 
some  small  enough  to  fit  in  a  tie  clasps— to 
record  conversatione  of  people  who  dont 
know  they  are  being  heard. 

Some  receivers  are  sensitive  enough  to 
pick  up  conversations  in  another  room  or  on 
the  next  block. 

Such  "bugs"  are  (unong  several  devices  de- 
veloped from  cold  war  spjrlng  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  also 
from  "miniaturization"  techniques  resulting 
from  sp€tce  research. 

Pew  Americans  deny  the  right  of  spy  agen- 
cies such  as  the  CIA  to  use  these  weapons 
to  maintain  national  security.  Our  fate  as 
a  nation  In  the  nuclear  age  may  rest  on 
whether  we  know  in  time  what  our  enemies 
are  up  to.  Some  also  favcK-  using  the  new 
snoopers  to  fight  organized  crime — illegal 
gambling  and  racketeering — provided  their 
use  is  approved  beforehand  by  pr<;^>er  legal, 
authority. 

The  problem  is  that  spy  tools  are  being 
adapted  to  other  usee,  many  of  which 
trample  on  individual  rights  in  homes,  busi- 
nesses, hospitals,  and  evta  schools  (bugs 
have  been   used  to   trap   student  smokers) . 

WHO    AKX    THK    BNOOPOtST 

The  Federal  Government  Is  king  of  the 
snoopers,  even  without  counting  Its  actlTiU^es 
in  the  field  of  national  security. 
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Congroastonal  hamrinfn  In  1M£  reTealed 
thai 

rhe  U3  Poet  Office  had  "nuiU  coven"  on 
34  OOO  pervon-5  in  .i>«3  and  1964.  A  maU 
cover  la  i.  check  on  InXonnaUoa  on  th«  o«t- 
3id«  oX  a  letter-  -addTMsea  and  place  and  date 
of  pcmxmaxka 

JPederaJ  tax  coilectora  ua«d  a  variety  of 
VxjIs.  mciuding  two-way  mlrrora,  to  spy  on 
su^petted  Inootne  tax  cheats.  A  two-way 
mirror  ja  a  door  or  wall  reflecta  normally 
Inside  a  room  An  observer  stationed  out- 
side hr.'w^v'T  can  ae«  throti^h  the  mirror 
Aa  it  [z  were  clear  glass. 

Vr.e  F^i  used  "bugs"  to  eavesdrop  on 
criminal  sii-specta  In  Las  Vegas,  Miami,  and 
KATisaa  City  Today,  four  FBI  agents  and  a 
phone  compar.y  face  a  M  million  lawsuit  for 
lnvisiori  of  privacy. 

Many  ot^.er  Ctovemment  agencies  use  so- 
caiied  Us  derectors.  or  polygraphs,  to  test 
err.p.  yeea  a.:id  Job  applicants  at  a  cost  ot 
mi;  lions  to  the  taxpayer. 

wide«pre«d  snooping  of  this  kind  raises 
t.iese  Important  questions; 

1  Wneij^  does  an  organisation's  right  to 
kr.  /w  er.d  and  an  Individual's  right  to  privacy 
be«?:n'> 

2  Htyw  san  our  laws  be  updated  to  deal 
with  new  space-ags  methods  of  snooping? 

^  flow  can  you  catch  snoopers  anyway  If 
their  uxila  are  becoming  so  effective  that  no 
one  S.Tows  they  are  using  them? 

One  expert  on  the  matter.  Senator  Bdwass 
V  LoNo^  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  suggests 
checking  the  problem  at  Its  source.  He 
9  iggeats  law*  regulating  the  manufacture, 
SAi?  and  use  of  modern  eavesdropping  de- 
vices 

^  -rriEAT  TO  UCRTS 
Aft^r  last  year's  hearings  In  Congress, 
President  Johnson,  himself,  struck  a  blow  for 
the  rtght  of  Individual  privacy.  He  c»-dered 
all  Oovemment  agencies  to  stop  wiretapping 
and  »ther  phone-llstenlng  activities  except 
under  special  -Ire urns tancea. 

The  jreat  danger  m  mass  snooping  ts  the 
stead-'  loss  of  personal  privacy  and  Its  effect 
on  D    :  democratic  society. 

As  Vance  Packard,  author  and  expert  on 
the  snooping  question,  said  In  a  university 
lecture  last  December: 

Pr.vacy  must  be  at  the  heart  of  any  con- 
cept we  have  of  freedom.  Respect  for  pri- 
vacy Is  at  the  arc  of  any  test  between  a  free 
and  a  totaUtarlan  society.  The  earmark  of 
the  totalitarian  society  is  the  fear  of  being 
wa'x-hed  and  heard." 

The  individual's  right  of  privacy  Is  Implied 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  to  the 
Conatitutlon  {both  parU  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  I  The  fourth  amendment  affirms  the 
right  of  the  people  to  feel  safe  against  "un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures" — those 
made  on  whim  without  proper  warrant  or 
legal  authority 

The  flfth  amendment,  among  other  things, 
protecu  the  Individual  from  being  a  witness 
against  himself  in  criminal  proceedings. 

As  practiced  today,  snooping  In  the  United 
States  would  seem  to  chip  away  at  both  these 
guaj-antee«  of  personal  freedom.  Homes  can 
be  searched  electronically  today  without 
homeowners  helng  aware  of  It.  A  person  can 
unknowingly  be  a  wltncas  against  himself 
when  his  conversations  are  bugged  without 
his  knowledge 

The  law.  as  yet,  has  done  little  to  deal  with 
this  new  form  of  Invasion  of  privacy.  Laws 
do  exist  against  telephone  wiretapping  and 
wiretap  evidence.  But  modem  snooping 
tools  make  wiretapping  seem  crude  and  old 
fashioned 

vss   *GAi.vsT    niiMOrauit 
How    far   shoull    law    enforcement   officers 
gr,  in   using  snooping  a'ylces? 

Some  high  offlciaij.  ncludlng  fonnsr  VS. 
Attorney  Genera,  r.oBS«T  F.  KxmnDT,  have 
said  that  wiretapf  ing  might  be  used  In  the 
investigation  of  certain  serious  crlmss,  such 


as  murder  and  kidnaping.  Tliey  clalnx  that 
If  pc'ooamsn  using  such  devloes  wers  re- 
quired to  have  warrants,  there  should  be  lit- 
tle chance  of  «»>"«^ 

Judge  Harold  Medina,  of  the  V3.  Appeals 
Ck)urt.  however,  warns  that  a  firm  check 
should  be  kept  on  such  practices.  In  a  fore- 
word to  "LJberty  Under  Law,""   he  says: 

"The  average  citizen  says  why  not  tise  wire- 
tap evidence  in  court?  They  do  catch  crooks 
that  way,  don't  they? 

"This  citizen  needs  to  know  that  wiretap- 
ping would  not  be  used  Just  against  'crooks.' 
When  people  tap  wires  they  can  find  out  a 
man's  business  secrets  and  his  personal  af- 
fairs. They  can  get  Information  that  could 
be  used  In  politics  in  the  worst  sort  of  way." 

Americans  today  submit  to  snooping  that 
might  have  turned  their  forefathers  red  with 
rage.  The  colonists'  oppoelUon  to  Invasion 
of  privacy  helped  trigger  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  gain  tis  nationhood. 

In  the  1760's  officials  of  the  Crown,  armed 
with  writs  of  assistance,  broke  into  colonial 
homes  on  whim  In  search  of  smuggled  goods. 
N».  such  breach  of  home  privacy  was  per- 
mitted In  Britain  Itself  at  the  time. 

In  fact,  when  the  hated  writs  were  being 
used  in  America,  William  Pitt  the  Elder, 
noted  British  statesman,  was  exulting  In 
Parliament  over  Britain's  right  of  privacy 
He  said : 

"The  poorest  man  may  In  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail;  It  may  shake:  the  wind  may 
blow  through  It;  the  storms  may  enter;  the 
rain  may  enter — but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter.  All  his  forces  dare  not  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement." 

Mr.  Pitt,  of  course,  had  no  Idea  of  where 
science  and  modem  technology  would  lead 
us.  The  electronic  snooper  can  move  In  on 
home  privacy  today  where  once  even  the  King 
of  England  feared  to  tread. 

As  yet  we  have  few  answers  to  this  menace 
to  precious  rtghu,  but  at  least  the  extent  of 
the  problem  Is  becoming  clearer. 

aXVIEW  AITS  DISCUBSIOM 

Main  ideas  to  remember 

1.  Why  ts  widespread  snooping  in  business, 
government,  schools,  and  elsewhere  a  danger 
to  our  democratic  way  of  life? 

2.  In  what  way  does  modem-day  snooping 
violate  guarantees  of  privacy  contained  In  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

Talk  U  over 

1.  This  week's  Isason  discusses  the  more 
spectacular  methods  of  snooping  In  use  in 
the  United  States  today.  Can  you  think  of 
others  more  commonplace,  but  also  a  threat 
to  Individual  privacy? 

a.  Someone  has  said,  "Respect  for  Individ- 
ual privacy  begins  at  home."  Do  you  be- 
lieve this?    Explain  your  answer. 
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the  first  sound  <rf  the  conference  gavel  is 
a  perversion  of  the  conference  concept. 

The  eyes  of  a  million  and  a  half  older 
Americans  will  be  on  that  conference 
committee.  To  many,  my  amendment 
is  the  last  h<H>e  In  a  long  and  devastat- 
ing fight  against  the  rigors  of  poverty. 

Prom  the  rumors  that  circulated  In 
this  Chamber  yesterday,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  administration  Is  launching  an 
all-out  effort  to  persuade  the  conferees 
to  kill  my  amendment  and  take  away  the 
$1.45  per  day  my  amendment  provided 
for  over  a  million  needy  aged. 

If  the  committee  bows  to  administra- 
tion pressures;  If  it  disregards  the  des- 
perate plight  of  the  elderly  poor;  If  it 
fails  to  retain  the  essential  elements  of 
my  amendment,  which  the  Senate  in- 
sisted on  in  three  separate  votes;  I  shall 
take  my  case  to  the  people.  I  shall  en- 
gage in  extensive  debate  and  discussion 
on  the  conference  report  until  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  this  great  Nation 
is  marshaled  to  the  fight  for  the  elderly 
poor.  I  shall  debate  and  discuss  the  pro- 
posal imtil  the  American  people  are  made 
aware  of  the  pressures  that  are  being  ap- 
plied to  the  conferees  to  take  food  from 
the  mouths  and  clothing  from  the  backs 
of  more  than  a  million  poverty-stricken 
oldec  Americans  who  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn. 

I  have  received  promises  of  support  in 
my  efforts,  particularly  from  some  who 
were  accused  of  being  iminformed  and 
irresponsible  because  they  acceded  to  the 
supplications  of  the  old  people  and  not 
the  directives  of  the  administration. 

The  Senate  must  not  allow  the  per- 
j>etration  of  a  great  tragedy.  My  office 
has  been  deluged  by  hundreds  of  calls 
and  letters  asking  where  to  apply  for 
benefits.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  tell 
them  their  elected  officials  sent  their 
money  abroad  or  to  the  moon.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  the  one  to  have  to  tell  them 
that  they  are  the  lost  battalion  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  I  do  not  want  to  be  the 
one  to  inform  them  how  woefully  shal- 
low, shamefully  thin,  and  sorrowfully 
small  their  Great  Society  really  is. 
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TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  tax  bill 
yesterday,  it  was  stated  on  the  fioor  of 
this  Chamber  that  my  amendment  to 
that  bill  would  be  dropped  before  the 
conferees  reached  the  rotimda  of  the 
Capitol. 

I  am  alarmed  by  such  a  suggestion. 
On  my  amendment,  the  Senate  voted 
three  separate  times  to  Include  In  the 
bUl  social  security  protection  for  1 V4  mil- 
lion older  Americans.  Three  votes  must 
be  considered  a  mandate  to  the  Senate 
conferees  to  do  everything  possible  to 
keep  the  amendment  in  the  bill.  To  hear 
the  Senate  position  capitulated  before 

•Liberty  Under  Law,  American  Bducatloa 
PubUeatlons. 


TRIBDTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
HARRY  F.   BYRD.  OF  VXROINIA 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  the  ab- 
sence of  Harry  Flood  Byrd  from  this  2d 
session  of  the   89th  Congress  leaves  a 
great  void  in  our  ranks. 

A  legislator  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
he  served  his  State  and  Nation  well  and, 
as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  this  Senate,  acted  as  a  rudder  in  the 
conduct  of  the  financial  affairs  of  our 
Government.     • 

Although  no  Ibnger  an  official  Member 
of  this  body  where  he  served  so  long,  I 
hope  that  his  counsel  and  guidance  will 
be  available  to  our  membership  for  many 
years  to  come.  While  I  hope  that  he 
may  enjoy  a  well-deserved  rest  now,  I 
selfishly  regret  that  he  is  not  with  us,  not 
only  because  of  our  personal  friendship, 
but  because  In  these  most  troublesome 
days  his  counsel  is  not  so  readily  avail- 
able to  the  Senate. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 11  of  last  year  a  great  public 


servant.  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd.  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation 
that  he  intended  to  resign  the  seat  he 
had  held  in  this  august  body  since  1933, 

Thus,  our  country  was  deprived  of  one 
of  its  greatest  statesmen  at  a  time  of 
pressing  national  need.  Senator  Byrd, 
during  his  long  and  honorable  service, 
achieved  a  standard  of  honesty,  patriot- 
ism, and  scholarship  which  few  men  ever 
attain.  His  unfailing  courage  and  his 
relentless  determination  contributed 
greatly  to  the  position  of  eminence  this 
country  enjoys  throughout  the  world. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  the 
guardian  of  the  Treasury  and  placed  his 
stamp  of  personal  integrity  on  many  ma- 
jor fiscal  decisions  of  this  country  in 
modem  times. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  before  his  re- 
thement.  to  have  had  frequent  discus- 
sions with  this  outstanding  man  from 
Virginia,  and  I  well  remember  I  was  con- 
sistently given  better  understanding, 
clearer  insight,  increased  strength,  and 
encouragement  as  a  result  of  our  friend- 
ship and  those  conversations. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd  waa  surely  the  fore- 
most champion  in  our  time  of  the  cause 
of  a  balanced  budget,  fiscal  responsibility 
and  stability  of  a  National  Oovemment. 
His  was  a  difficult  and  often  personally 
painful  role  In  an  age  when  spending 
has  become  synonymous  with  votes  and 
when  there  is  cause  to  wonder  whether 
taxpayers  appreciate  the  savings  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  men  such  as  Senator 
Byrd. 

I  think  that  his  type  of  service  will 
prove  enduring  and  that  appreciation 
of  his  devotion  will  grow  with  the  years. 
Surely,  none  can  doubt  that  our  coun- 
try is  stronger  for  his  devotion  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  wish  that 
Harry  Flood  Byrd  live  out  his  years  In 
peace  and  good  health  In  his  beloved 
Virginia  which  he  so  ably  represented. 
I  also  hold  every  confidence  that  his 
example  will  prove  an  inspli-ation  to  his 
family,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  O'BRIEN 
SPEAKS   O;*  VIETNAM 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  many 
millions  of  words  have  been  spoken  and 
written  about  the  Vietnam  conflict  since 
this  Nation  committed  itself  to  help 
South  Vietnam  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

But  one  of  the  finest  public  exi.:esslons 
of  our  national  policy  on  Vietnam  was 
made  February  25  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  read  Mr.  O'Brien's  words 
very  carefully.  I  respectfully  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  full  text  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  remarks  at  the 
Iowa  congressional  fundraislng  gala  to 
be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  bt  Postmastsk  Gkksiai.  Lawsencx  F. 

o'bhncn  at  the  lowa  corcrxssionai.  txthv- 

RAisTNG  Gala,  Des  MormiB,  Iowa,  FrBruAKT 

35.  19M 

It's  good  to  be  with  yon  tonight. 

One  of  President  Johnson's  favorite  say- 
ings Is  that  "An  otmce  of  work  is  worth 


pounds  o(  wards.'  Hard  work  is  the  secret 
of  a  President's  suocess,  of  a  nation's  success, 
and  certainly  of  a  party's  success.  And  to- 
night this  gala  Is  celebrating  the  restUts  of 
hard  work  In  the  past  as  well  as  antlclptatlng 
and  preparing  for  the  Important  tasks  that 
lie  ahead. 

Of  course,  we  don't  lack  for  evidence  that 
you  have  performed  diligently  and  that  your 
diligence  has  paid  real  dividends. 

Democrats,  through  hard  work,  took  poor 
seeds  of  farm  recession  planted  by  Republican 
farm  policy  and  produced  a  Democratic  State 
legislature  for  the  first  time  In  30  years  as 
well  as  a  great  bumper  crop  of  Democratic 
Congressmen  In  Washington. 

The   roUcall   is    certainly    Impressive. 

BaitieniA.  Cttlvkk,  Ouoo.  Haxsaar,  SCHnm- 
HAUSEX,  and  Smtth — each  and  every  one  of 
them  an  energetic  and  effective  Congressman 
who  Is  making  his  InSuence.  and  your  In- 
fluence, felt  In  Washington  every  legmatlve 
day. 

And.  of  course,  while  we  are  calling  the  roll 
of  leadership,  let  me  salute  your  great  Gov- 
ernor. Harold  Hughes,  and  your  outstanding 
State  chairman.  Lex  Hawkins. 

This  evening  I  want  to  discuss  a  subject 
of  great  concern  to  all  Americans,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  no  matter  how  they  vote. 

The  subject  la  Vietnam. 

During  my  5  years  In  the  White  House, 
I  saw  this  problem  grow  with  ever  Increas- 
ing Intensity.  It  became  more  and  more 
menacing.  It  claimed  a  large  portion  ot 
President  Kennedy's  dally  attention,  as  It  Is 
now  claiming  President  Johnson's. 

WhUe  the  scope  of  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam may  continue,  while  the  violence  and 
terrorism  may  go  on,  while  the  demands  on 
our  patience  and  our  strength  may  remain, 
I  can  teU  you  from  my  close  association 
with  President  Kennedy  and  with  President 
Johnson  that  one  element  is  unchanged: 
our  commitment  to  '.'pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  success  of  liberty." 

On  October  26,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
said:  "The  United  SUtes  U  determined  to 
help  Vietnam  preserve  Its  independence, 
protect  Its  people  against  Conm:iunist 
assassins,  and  build  a  better  life  through 
economic  growth."  And  he  added  "we  know 
that  the  future  of  the  Vietnamese  people  Is 
not  Communist  slavery  but  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  which  they  have  defended  and 
pursued  throughout  their  history." 

In  February  1962,  In  a  message  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  for  their  New  Year's  cele- 
bration. President  Kennedy  reiterated  that 
pledge,  saying:  "Let  me  assure  you  of  our 
continued  assistance  In  the  development  of 
your  capabilities  to  maintain  your  freedom 
and  to  defeat  those  who  wish  to  destroy 
that  freedom." 

And  In  Octotter  1963,  he  showed  that  in- 
creasing Communist  aggression  had  only 
strengthened  our  resolve  to  see  a  free  Viet- 
nam. "The  security  of  South  Vietnam," 
President  Kennedy  declared,  "Is  a  major  In- 
terest of  the  united  States^  as  of  other  free 
nations.  We  will  adhere  to  our  poUcy  of 
working  with  the  people  and  Oovemment 
of  South  Vietnam  to  deny  this  country  to 
communism  and  to  suppress  the  externaily 
stimulated  and  supported  Insurgency  of  the 
Vletcong.  Effective  performance  In  this  un- 
dertaking Is  the  central  objective  of  our 
policy  In  South  Vietnam." 

Why  did  President  Kennedy — and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  before  him — choose  to  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  defend  a  country  so  far 
from  our  shores?  Why  Is  President  Johnson 
continuing  that  commitment? 

Why  dldnt  these  three  Presidents  choose 
instead  to  say.  as  did  Chamberlain,  that  we 
should  not  be  concerned  over  a  faraway  coun- 
Ixy  and  about  a  people  of  whom  we  know 
Uttle?    Chamberlain  told  the  British  people 


that  he  brought  them  peace,  and  that  they 
should  "Oo  home  and  get  a  rUce  quiet  sleep." 

Chamberlain  and  many  others  did  not  rec- 
ognize that  Csechoelovakla  was  the  front 
line  of  England.  They  did  not  see  that  a 
scrap  of  paper  signed  at  Munich  would  soon 
mean,  not  a  nice  quiet  sleep,  but  bombs  In 
Manchester. 

History  Is  full  of  examples  of  dead  socie- 
ties that  did  not  learn  the  harah  lessons  of 
existence. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  existence  In  this  30th 
centtiry  Is  that  appeasement  is  Vyt  a  down- 
payment  on  a  mortgage  that  cbmes  due 
quickly  and  is  payable  in  blood. 

Former  President  Harry  Truman  remem- 
bered Chamberlain  and  Munich  when  be 
stopped  communism  in  Korea. 

His  three  successors  were  guided  by  the 
lessons  of  history  in  choosing  to  support 
freedom  In  Vietnam.  One  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's favorite  stories  dealt  with  Samuel 
Adams,  who  later  started  a  Uttle  party  of 
his  own  with  some  tea  In  Boeton  Harbor. 

Sam  Adams  went  to  «lall  on  the  British 
Governor  after  the  Boston  massacre.  The 
Governor  warned  of  mass  arrests.  Sam 
Adams,  replied  that  Americans  would  not 
knuckle  imder  to  threats  and  told  the  Gov- 
ernor that  we  would  fight.  Later,  he  wrote 
In   his  diary,  "I  saw  his  knees  tremble." 

It  was  not  Sam  Adams'  knees  that 
tremUed. 

For  he  was  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

And  today,  our  knees  must  not  tremble; 
our  eyes  must  see  clearly  that  failure  to  pro- 
tect freedom  in  Vietnam  wUl  not  end  the 
Communist  appetite  for  conquest. 

How  much  better  for  France  to  have 
marched  Into  the  Rhineland  In  1936.  than 
to  go  down  to  defeat  In  1940. 

How  much  better  for  England  to  have  sup- 
ported Its  Czech  ally  In  1938  Instead  of  nar- 
rowly averting  Invasion  In  1940. 

How  much  better  It  was  to  face  down  Rus- 
slan  missiles  In  Cuba  in  1962,  without  trem- 
bling knees,  than  to  permit  the  Communists 
to  blackmail  our  Nation. 

How  much  better  to  say.  "this  far  and  no 
further,"  In  Vietnam  today  than  to  have  to 
draw  the  line  again  and  again  tomorrow,  and 
tomorrow,  always  closer  to  our  shores. 

Let  us  remember  that  In  defending  Viet- 
nam we  are  defending  Iowa,  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  all  the  free  world. 

In  sending  our  fighting  men  to  Vietnam 
we  are  assuring  that  far  greater  numbers  are 
not  called  to  fight,  elsewhere,  on  another  day 
at  a  greater  cost. 

President  Johnson  has  said:  "We  did  not 
choose  to  be  the  guardians  at  the  gate,  but 
there  is  no  one  else." 

Yes,  my   friends,   there   Is   no  one   else. 

If  we  do  not  show  the  sanxc  fortitude  now 
■Ihat  has  marked  us  In  other  times  and  other 
crises  there  U  no  one  else  and  there  may  be 
no  other  time. 

In  1823  we  could  Issue  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  a  British  fleet 
would  uphold  our  brave  words. 

But  In  1966.  there  U  no  other  fleet,  no 
other  force,  with  the  will  and  with  the  power. 

If  we  do  not  stand  firm,  who  wlU?  If  we 
cannot  support  freedom  in  Vietnam,  who 
will? 

If  we  cannot  keep  ovu-  commitment  to  that 
embattled  nation,  where  wlU  we  keep  it? 

If  we  do  not  keep  our  trust  with  those 
who  trust  us  now  who  wUl  trust  us  or  rely 
on  us  In  the  future? 

If  we  look  for  some  comer  to  hide  otir 
trembling  knees  while  we  let  South  Vietnam 
disappear  will  the  appetite  of  commtmlsm 
decrease  or  will  It  grow? 

These  are  the  hard  questions  I  saw  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  grapple 
with. 

They  are  not  easy  questions  and  those 
who  suggest  easy  answers  are  not  serving 
the  Nation  or  solving  the  problems. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  State  was  In  the 
heartland  of  American  Isolationism.    I  think 
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we  have  ai:  iaxf.f  a  long,  long  way  since  then. 
For  moss;  Americana  realize  that  whether 
ibey  live  *.n  Iowa  or  In  Maosachuiwtta,  tbej 
are  united  Ln  ihe  quest  (or  a  lasting  p«aoe 
w'.th  h  nor  It  mxiat,  however,  be  a  peace 
that  wUi  once  and  for  all  conTlnce  the  ag- 
^esaor  that  we  mean  bualneas.  that  we  wUl 
:.  '.  sit  on  our  hands  while  freedom  Is  de- 
stroyed 

In  a  forreful  STimmary  of  our  policy,  Prea- 
'.dent  Johnaon  once  said:  "We  don't  want 
to  bury  anyone  and  we  don't  Intend  to  be 
Durled  ■■ 

The  President  made  that  statement  In  one 
'■'.  r.ss  first  speeches  as  Commander  In  Chief 
and  I  »e:;eve  that  our  continued  firmness  will 
dnve  ',his  leaeon  home  even  In  Pelplng  and  In 
Hanoi 

Certainly  defending  freedom  Is  our  his- 
toric position — It  la  our  position  now  and 
always  will  be.  Krery  American  who  believes 
In  oiiT  form  of  government — Its  accompUsh- 
menta  and  Its  future— will.  I  am  stue,  give 
our  President  his  loyalty,  his  support, 
his  prayers  as  the  President  pursues 
awesome  task:  the  preservation  of 
d'>mocracy 


and 
this 
thU 


PROPOvSED  ri'KT.MLMENT  OP  PRO- 
GRAMS UMjE::  public  law  874 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  recently 
I  recei'."d  a  letter  from  a  constituent  In 
Tonopah.  Nev.,  commenting  on  the  fore- 
seeable effects  of  any  curtailment  of  Pub- 
::c  Law  874 

My  coii.stltuent.  H.  V.  Jacobs,  wisely 
p<ji  Its  out  that  this  law.  which  has  been 
.s:i  sacces5fui  'ir.d  beneficial  to  our  State, 
r<K:o^i;i/>\s  hu*  increasing  mobility  of  our 
c!tlzen.s  which  is  the  key  factor  Involved 
m  Piubilc  Law  874.  In  my  opinion,  any 
curtailment  In  the  existing  benefits 
rendered  to  the  States  in  the  field  of 
education  would  deal  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  present  generation  attending  pub- 
lic .schiooLs 

I  a.sk  ur.ar.imous  consent  that  Mr. 
Jacobs  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tiic  Pecor.t 

TVier-  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricx)rd, 
as  Joilows, 

Tonopah.  Nrv  . 
February  28,  1966. 
Prom       Haskell    V     Jacobs,    chairman,    Nye 

County  School  Board. 
To:   the  Honorable  How*ao  CaNNON. 
Subject:  Public  Law  874. 

In  a  recent  board  meeting  we  dlacuaaed  ex- 
idtinff  and  pending  legislation  on  Federal 
nnanclng  of  education  and  Its  overall  bene- 
fit to  the  State  of  Nevada  and  to  Nye  County 
in  particular 

It  la  our  opinion  that  Public  Law  874  as  It 
n  iw  standJi.  Is  of  far  greater  significance  to 
Nye  County  than  any  recent  legislation,  and 
q'ilte  possibly  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

We  believe  Public  Law  874  recognizes  a 
problem  pecuUar  to  our  fine,  exploding  pop- 
ulation and  Increasing  mobUlty  of  our  work- 
ing  people. 

Curtailment  In  any  way  of  this  particular 
legislation  la  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  us. 
We  see  nothing  In  recent  legislation  that 
will  restore  to  us  what  we  lose  through  any 
curtailment  of  Public  Law  874.  This,  to  us. 
Is  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  I  sub- 
mit the  follow! ni;  flgurea  as  evidence.  For 
the  budget  year  19«a-83,  Public  Law  874  fur- 
nished us  with  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
M3  932  for  19«S-«4.  »30.447;  for  19«4-66. 
«28i>81  for  1965  ««  »4  2  306;  tot  lOM-07 
»43  XX) 

I*.  Lg  oiiT  opii;:f-:i  that  a  reduction  In  this 
particular  area  w  la  no  way  offset  by  new 
lei^Lilailon. 


We  note  with  confidence  and  pride  your 
efforts  in  our  behalf  in  this  particular 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H*H»Ki.i,  V.  Jacobs. 


THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION  TO 
MEETINGS  AT  THE  GATT  TRADE 
CENTER  IN  GENEVA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  returned  from  a  week  in 
Geneva  representing  the  United  States 
and  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  as 
congressional  advisor  to  the  American 
delegation  to  meetings  at  the  GATT 
Trade  Center  in  Geneva. 

These  meetings,  which  were  called 
specifically  to  consider  the  ways  and 
means  of  promotaig  increased  trade 
with  underdeveloped  nations  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States' 
and,  of  course,  of  particular  interest  to 
my  own  State  and  to  the  port  of  Balti- 
more through  which  so  much  American 
trade  passes. 

Mr.  Pre«!ldent.  I  sun  at  the  present 
time  preparing  a  complete  rep>ort  on 
both  my  formal  and  informal  meetings 
and  conferences  with  the  many  repre- 
sentatives of  different  countries  who  were 
gathered  In  Geneva  for  the  GATT  meet- 
ings as  well  as  those  who  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  UNCTAD — United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment— meetings  which  were  in  session 
simultaneously. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  important,  In 
the  meantime,  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  understand  fully  the  nature  of 
these  two  organizations  and  the  extent 
of  present  American  Involvement  and 
participation  in  other  International  ac- 
tivities which  are  centered  in  Geneva 
and  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing during  my  trip. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  Is  an  InternatlonaJ  trade  agree- 
ment which  came  into  force  In  1948  and 
which  embraces  all  the  major  trading 
coimtries  of  the  free  world. 

It  provides  a  multilateral  forum  for 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  the 
promotion  of  world  trade  in  place  of  the 
previous  cumbersome  two-country  ap- 
proach. Equally  Important,  the  agree- 
ment provides  an  invaluable  code  of 
principles  and  rules  to  Insure  that  the 
tariff  reductions  negotiated  are  not  im- 
paired by  other  restrictive  devices. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  is  contrib- 
uting $338,590  for  the  entire  GATT 
program,  including  such  major  opera- 
tions as  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  which  Is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  trade  of  industrialized  as  well  as 
developing  countries.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  costs  of  facilitating  a 
trade  expansion  program  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  through  GATT  are  shared 
among  the  contracting  parties  and  that 
the  U.S.  share  Is  only  15  percent.  The 
Trade  Center  budget  for  1966  is  $306,000 
of  which  the  U.S.  share  is  $46,000. 

In  the  course  of  my  participation  in 
the  sessions  of  the  meetings  and  the 
many  corridor  conferences.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  International 
Trade  Center  which  the  GATT  esUb- 
lished  in  May  1964  has  already  developed 


a  good  record  of  service  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  need  of  the  kind  of  trade 
promotion  assistance  not  yet  available 
in  their  own  countries. 

The  representatives  of  the  devel(«)ing 
countries  in  attendance — there  were  17 
developing  countries  represented — were 
forthright  in  their  appreclaUon  of  the 
center's  operations.  The  emphasis  of 
the  center's  activities  has  been  on  pro- 
viding direct  and  practical  assistance  to 
promote  the  marketing  of  a  wide  variety 
of  commodities  by  the  newer  nations 
both  in  other  developing  countries  and  in 
the  large  established  markets  of  the 
world.  Plans  for  the  future  indicate  that 
the  center  will  place  special  emphasis 
on  assistance  to  countries  wishing  to 
establish  or  expand  their  own  govern- 
ment trade  development  organizations. 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  economies  of 
the  newer  countries  expand — as  their 
own  products  find  world  markets — they 
will  become  more  Important  customers 
for  the  machinery  and  plant  equipment 
made  In  this  country  which  can  con- 
tribute so  much  to  their  future  growth. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  which  was 
established  in  1964,  was  still  meeting 
when  I  left  Geneva.  The  representa- 
tives to  that  meeting  Icere  involved  in 
determining  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
the  trade  of  developing  countries  might 
be  expanded. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
tinued close  attention  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  programs  and  activities  of 
both  of  these  groups — of  the  GATT 
Trade  Center  and  of  UNCTAD — will  be 
very  much  in  our  national  Interest.  In 
addition,  I  believe  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues and  every  American  should  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  astonishmg 
amount  of  International  activity  which  Is 
the  life  of  Geneva.  The  record  of  inter- 
national cooperation  which  is  being 
made  there,  through  the  good  will  of  this 
Nation  and  many  others,  was  most 
heartening  and  encouraging  to  me. 

Geneva  is  the  site  of  the  European 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations. 
There,  too,  are  the  headquarters  of  such 
U.N.  specialized  agencies  as  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  World  Mete- 
orological Organization,  the  Interna- 
tlonaJ Labor  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union,  and 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Development.  In  Geneva  are  the 
home  offices  of  such  intergovernmental 
organizations  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  and  the  International 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Red  Cross  was  founded  in  Geneva 
more  than  100  years  ago;  and  today  that 
city  remains  the  center  of  that  organiza- 
tion's humanitarian  efforts.  Nearly  100 
other  voluntary,  nongovernmental  in- 
ternational associations  also  have  their 
headquarters  in  Geneva.  They  include 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists- 
Geneva,  in  brief,  is  the  scene  daily, 
year  In  and  year  out.  of  an  extraordinary 
complex  of  international  activity  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  blUlons  of  people.    More 
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than  100  major  conferences  are  held 
there  annually.  More  than  3,000  sepa- 
rate meetings  were  held  last  year  during 
conferences  at  the  Palais  des  Nations 
alone. 

Much  of  what  goes  on  in  those  meet- 
ings is  undramatic  and,  therefore,  Uttle 
reported.  But  out  of  these  sessions  have 
come  programs  for  improving  health, 
raising  agricultural  standards,  expand- 
ing education,  increasing  trade,  utilizing 
outer  space  satellites  for  communica- 
tions and  weather  forecasting,  training 
manpower  in  Industry,  aiding  refugees, 
helping  In  disaster  areas,  and  inching 
toward  world  peace. 

Although  some  stUl  sadly  recall  Geneva 
as  the  scene  of  the  Ul-fated  League  of 
Nations,  it  also  has  been  the  scene  of 
major  conferences  to  keep  the  peace  i 
The  Indochina  Peace  Conference,  1954; 
the  Big  Four  Summit  Conference,  1955; 
the  Laotian  Conference,  1961-62. 

For  many  years  the  United  States, 
along  with  other  nations,  has  worked 
patiently  and  persistently  toward  feasi- 
ble disarmament.  One  step  in  that  di- 
rection was  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Although  that  treaty  was  signed  in  Mos- 
cow, agreements  leading  to  it  were  nego- 
tiated in  Geneva.  And  today  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  Geneva  with  nego- 
tiating a  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty. 
U.S.  negotiators  there  have  been  in- 
Btructed  by  President  Johnson  "to  walk 
the  extra  mile  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  weapons  of  war  submit  to  man's  need 
for  peace." 

These  efforts  to  contain  the  nuclear 
genie  may  be  more  dramatic  in  the  sense 
of  newspaper  headlines:  but  they  should 
not  oljscure  other  major  efforts  under- 
way in  Geneva  to  cooperate  across  na- 
tional boimdaries  for  the  general  welfare 
of  mankind. 

For  instance,  In  the  field  of  health, 
international  collaboration  through  the 
World  Health  Organization  has  all  but 
eliminated  malaria  from  many  parts  of 
the  world.  This  may  not  have  much 
meaning  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  tem- 
perate climates  and  In  advanced  na- 
tions. But  it  is  a  development  of  Im- 
mense importance  to  the  health,  happi- 
ness, and  the  productivity  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
living  in  tropical  regions. 

People  everjrwhere  long  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  unexpected  savagery  of 
hurricanes  or  typhoons  or  blizzards  or 
droughts.  The  toll  in  lives  and  econcwnic 
loss  has  been  staggering.  Now,  through 
techniques  of  weather  analysis  pioneered 
by  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion, we  are  coming  to  understand  better 
the  forces  of  nature.  We  may  not  yet 
be  able  to  control  weather,  but  we  are 
advancing  to  the  point  where  better  and 
faster  forecasting  will  reduce  the  damage 
done  by  storms. 

In  the  field  of  economics,  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  continues  to 
be  a  major  international  conference  at 
Geneva.  Sixty-four  nations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are 
meeting  there  regularly  to  negotiate  the 
lowering  of  trade  barriers  on  products  of 
factory  and  farm.  Their  efforts  repre- 
sent the  most  ambitious  step  ever  under- 
taken to  liberalize  world  trade.    If  suc- 


cessful, they  will  have  a  slgnifleant  ef- 
fect on  trade  among  the  industrialized 
nations  mid  will  constitute  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  economies  of  developing 
nations  as  well. 

Thus  the  story  of  international  coop- 
eration in  Geneva  develops  daily— 4q 
peacdceeptng.  In  disarmament  sessions, 
in  trade  negotiations,  in  science  and  eco- 
nomics, medicine  and  agriculture,  educa- 
tion and  conununications.  It  is  concrete 
evidence  for  all  visitors  to  Geneva  that 
the  world  now  recognizes,  as  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  has  said,  that  "poverty, 
ignorance,  and  di&ease  are  not  ordained 
by  Providence  but  are  matters  which  men 
can  do  something  about." 

The  United  States  obviously  has  a 
major  stake  In  the  development  and  suc- 
cess of  these  International  programs. 
Our  mission  there  is  responsible  for  ef- 
fectively representing  U£.  interests  in 
the  shaping  of  U  J*,  agency  programs  and 
budgets  and  for  supporting  U.S.  dele- 
gations to  conferences  throughout  the 
year. 


THE   URGENT   NEED   FOR   A   GOOD 
FIREARMS  BILL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
foi-mation  of  my  coUeagucE,  I  would  like 
to  elaborate  on  a  portion  of  the  message 
President  Johnson  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress yesterday  concerning  crime  and  law 
enforcement  In  the  United  States. 

My  comments  concern  that  part  of  the 
President's  message  having  to  do  with  the 
misuse  of  firearms,  a  matter  that  sooner 
or  later  must  be  resolved  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  a  problem  that  has  been  neglected 
for  28  years. 

And  because  the  Congress,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  has  not  strengthened  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  the  felons,  the 
mentally  111,  the  narcotic  addicts,  and  In- 
deed the  children  of  this  country  have 
used  a  weakness  In  the  law  to  tap  an 
arsenal  of  deadly  weapons  and  use  them 
every  day  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 

The  press  of  America  can  and  does 
refer  to  the  Congress,  and  Members 
thereof.  In  terms  of  "hawk,"  "dove," 
"eagle,"  and  even  "super  eagle."  So  be 
It  as  the  press  exercises  Its  rights. 

But  I  know  this  body  is  not  an  ostrich. 

It  cannot  forever  close  Its  eyes  and  this 
year  for  the  28th  consecutive  year  refuse 
to  pass  legislation  that  would  help  to  keep 
deadly  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  should  not  have  them. 

I  speak  of  the  gross  misuse  of  deadly 
firearms  in  the  country  and  of  the  legis- 
lation to  control  it.  Senate  bUl  1592 
which  Is  presently  before  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

Even  as  President  Johnson  did  in  his 
annual  crime  message  to  Congress  yes- 
terday, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  to  help  bring  some 
degree  of  sanity  into  the  regulation  and 
the  handling  of  guns  in  this  counti-y. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  an  8-year-old 
girl  was  sitting  in  a  peach  orchard  near 
Damascus,  Md.  with  a  small  boy  on  her 
lap.  She  was  alive,  playful,  happy. 
Seconds  later  her  head  was  split  open  by 
a  .30  caliber  rifle  bullet  and  she  died. 


The  explanation  according  to  the 
police  was  that  some  people  were  practic- 
ing target  shooting  ne€u-by  with  the  death 
weapon. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  cite  this  horrible  case  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sensationalism,  but  I  do  cite  it 
to  arouse  some  emotions  in  all  of  us  and 
In  the  American  people  across  the  land. 

I  do  not  cite  It  because  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate and  a  tragic  accident  as  no 
doubt  some  opponents  of  firearms  laws 
will  claim,  but  I  cite  it  because  It  was  an 
inexcusable  and  an  avoidable  accident, 
and  because  we  have  only  our  collective 
negligence  to  blame  for  the  death  of  this 
Uttle  girl. 

And  finally,  I  dte  this  case  because 
It  should  serve  to  tell  us  that  while  the 
aimless  discharge  of  firearms  may  have 
been  a  manly  sport  In  frontier  America, 
It  should  be  a  felony  level  crime  In  our 
congested  urban  civilization  of  the  20th 
century. 

Another  Instance  of  national  signifi- 
cance and  concern  occurred  just  a  month 
prior  to  the  taking  of  that  little  girl's 
life.  The  riflemen  of  Watts  terrorized 
that  community  for  several  days.  Their 
actions  were  likened  to  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  riots  may  have  begun  because  of 
social  conditions  but  they  were  sustained 
for  many- days  because  of  the  presence 
of  guns  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of 
hoodlums  and  criminals  in  that  area. 

The  gunnmners  were  afraid  of  the 
f'-ightenlng  Impact  of  the  Watts  rlot^ 

They  knew  that  this  violent  eruption 
would  have  far  reaching  impUcatlons  on 
gun  legislation.  By  an  unbelievable  per- 
version of  logic  the  gunrunners  actually 
pointed  to  the  riots  as  proof  that  all 
citizens  should  be  armed  and  that  their 
homes  should  be  protected,  much  as  they 
were  in  the  frontier  days. 

They  completely  overlooked  the  facts 
of  firearms  misuse  in  the  riots. 

I  cite  for  the  record. 

First,  there  were  no  gun  deaths  of  non- 
rioters  caused  by  rioters  either  within  or 
without  the  Watts  area. 

Second,  there  were  two  nonrioters.  one 
a  3-year-old  boy,  accidentally  killed  by 
gims  that  were  bought  to  protect  the 
home  against  a  danger  that  never 
materialized. 

Third,  snipers  In  the  riot  torn  area  of 
Watts  prolonged  the  violence  for  days 
by  frustrating  the  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  the  fire  department, 
and  the  National  Guard  In  their  attempts 
to  restore  order. 

Fourth,  the  majority  of  these  night 
fighters  who  were  arrested  with  rifles  and 
shotgims  In  their  possession  were  crimi- 
nals with  prior  records  of  arrest. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  these  arrestees 
had  prior  records,  yet  they  were  armed. 

Do  they  have  a  right  to  buy  guns? 

I  believe  not. 

Are  they  able  to  obtain  guns? 

Unfortunately  they  ar^  readily 
available. 

And  fifth,  these  weapons  by  no  means 
were  all  stolen  guns  as  the  gim  lobby 
quickly  tried  to  establish.  They  were 
weapons  that  were  owned  by  these  crim- 
inals months  and  even  years  prior  to  the 
violence  in  August. 
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Ty«s<-  are  the  problenu  with  which 
S  1592  Aould  come  to  grips.  Easy  access 
to  firearms  through  purchase  by  aim- 
InaLs  dera..i<e<1  persons,  and  Immature 
juveniles  h&s  been  documented  by  this 
subcomnJttee  In  OUT  hearings  of  last 
year 

I  submit  that  over  and  above  the  leg- 
islation presently  In  Congress  these  Inci- 
denis  and  the  thousands  of  unnecessary 
accidental  deaths  by  guns  and  the 
thousand:,  of  criminally  Inflicted  deaths 
by  guns  will  Increasingly  dictate  that 
the  privilege  of  handling  firearms  be  re- 
stricted to  those  who  can  do  so  safely 
and  responsibly 

Let  rr.e  impress  upon  all  of  you  the 
grisly  results  of  firearms  misuse: 

Accidental  shootings  every  year  claim 
the  lives  of  2.200  Americans. 

Over  5.000  people  are  shot  to  death  an- 
nually in  criminal  assaults. 

Ten  thousand  deranged  persons  take 
their  own  lives  every  year  with  readily 
available  guns.  And  they  often  kill 
members  of  their  families  or  other  in- 
nocent persons  in  the  process. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
perwjns,  many  of  them  Innocent  by- 
st.ander=:  are  maimed  by  firearms  every 
year 

These  shootings  are  In  addition  to 
26.000  aggravated  assaults  and  40.000 
armed  robberies  committed  by  gun 
Mieidin^  criminals  against  tens  of  thou- 
sand.s  o:'  hapless  victims. 

According  to  these  figures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, every  2  minutes  somebody  in  the 
United  States  is  killed,  maimed,  beaten 
or  robbed  with  a  gun.  In  fact,  before  I 
finish  this  statement  a  firearm  will  be 
used  to  Injure,  threaten,  or  kill  15 
people. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  gim  wielder  in  the  statistics  outlined 
above  should  not  have  had  been  using  a 
gim.  I  know  those  who  are  now  statis- 
tics would  agree  with  me. 

I  wish  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
could  know  the  families,  the  parents,  the 
children,  the  brothers  and  the  sisters 
whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  death 
resulting  from  gunfire.  I  know  that  the 
grief,  the  sense  of  waste  and  the  Insanity 
of  these  acts  would  be  sufiQcient  to  drive 
us  Into  action. 

More  to  the  point.  I  would  like  some 
of  the  opponents  of  firearms  laws  to  sit 
In  the  homes  of  the  victims  of  misused 
weapons.  I  should  point  out  not  all  op- 
ponents are  irresponsible.  Sincere,  hon- 
est people  oppose  the  bill  for  reasons  they 
feel  are  valid  ones.  But  all  too  often 
they  are  misguided,  with  their  opposition 
ba.sed  on  misleading  or  distorted  Infor- 
mation 

Over  and  above  those  of  us  who  are 
merely  standing  by  while  pistols,  rifies. 
bazookas,  and  antitank  guns  are  being 
shipped  throughout  the  country  Into  the 
hands  of  children,  criminals  and  mental 
defectl%'es.  it  Is  the  irresponsible  oppo- 
nents of  sound  gun  laws  who  must  share 
the  major  responsibility  for  the  unneces- 
sary bloodshed  and  crime  perpetrated 
wiLh  these  instruments  of  destruction. 

The.se  are  men  who  profess  an  Inter- 
e.st  in  guns  and  their  responsible  use. 


Yet,  they  do  not  show  sufficient  regard 
for  their  widespread  misuse  and  destruc- 
tlveness. 

These  are  men  who  know  that  It  takes 
a  mature  and  levelheaded  person  to 
handle  a  gun  safely. 

Yet.  they  steadfastly  Insist  It  Is  better 
that  just  about  anyone  can  o<fn  a  fire- 
arm than  it  Is  to  Impose  even  the  slight- 
est controls  over  these  deadly  Instru- 
ments. 

These  are  men  who  know  that  the 
millions  of  domestic  and  foreign  weapons 
which  flood  the  country  via  the  mail- 
order route  are  often  unfit  for  any  worth- 
while purpose. 

Yet,  they  Insist  that  no  controls  be 
placed  over  this  torrent  of  violence. 

And  what  Is  even  more  preposterous, 
these  opponents  of  any  firearms  legisla- 
tion of  any  kind  have  mounted  a  cam- 
paign of  falsehoods  and  deceptions  re- 
garding President  Johnsons  gun  bill 
which  defies  reason. 

Not  satisfied  with  simply  expressing 
their  opposition  to  the  bill,  these  men 
have  through  their  several  organizations, 
notably  the  National  Rifie  Association, 
deliberately  deceived  the  public  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
they  have  been  deplorably  two  faced  In 
their  statements  and  actions  in  this 
matter.  The  officers  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  have  Indicated  their 
support  of  some  of  the  provisions  we  have 
proposed,  yet  newsletters  going  out  under 
their  organization's  letterhead  have  mis- 
represented the  bill  and  urged  all  gun 
enthusiasts  to  oppose  It. 

I  know  of  Internal  warfare  within  the 
National  Rifie  Association.  I  know  there 
are  reasonable  men  there  who  are  trying 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  But  their 
efforts  have  been  doomed  by  the  "fire 
from  the  hip"  boys  who  have  thrown  red 
herrings  at  me  and  anyone  else  who  aisks 
that  we  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
civUlzed  world.  Apparently  the  major- 
ity of  the  1:  .-.dershlp  of  the  National  Rifie 
Association  will  have  to  be  dragged,  kick- 
ing and  screaming,  Into  the  20th  century. 

In  a  similar  vein,  bulletins  distributed 
by  other  organizations  with  a  special 
interest  In  firearms  such  as  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  have  helped 
to  moimt  an  unbelievable  propaganda 
campaign  against  this  modest  and.  In  my 
opinion,  reasonable  measure  to  help 
eliminate  some  of  the  most  harmful 
practices  In  the  interstate  gun  trade. 

Together  these  opponents  of  S.  1592 
have  been  guilty  of  dishonesty  against 
the  American  people  and  I  for  one  would 
charge  them  with  Intentionally  perpe- 
trating harm  against  this  country. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  some  of  the  gross 
fallacies  generated  by  these  men.  And 
let  me  point  out  some  of  the  pronounce- 
ments they  have  made  to  confuse  the 
publ;-. 

These  opponents  of  S.  1592  have  spread 
the  rumor  that  this  legislation  forms  the 
first  link  In  a  chain  of  other  measures 
that  wUl  lead  to  the  abolishment  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  firearms. 

Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  There  is  no  provision  In  S. 
1592  that  can  or  Is  Intended  to  prevent 
anyone   from  purchasing,   owning   and 


using  a  pistol,  rifle  or  shotgun  in  keeping 
with  the  laws  of  his  community. 

The  opponents  have  said,  again  with- 
out reason,  that  the  bill  establishes  the 
registration  of  firearms.  This  charge 
goes  hand-ln-hand  with  the  deplorable 
implication  that  such  registration  would 
allow  the  disarming  of  our  citizenry  in 
the  case  of  military  invasion  of  oiw 
country. 

Let  me  stress  that  it  is  a  disservice  to 
our  people  that  responsible  organizations 
of  gun  enthusiasts  such  as  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  others  have  not 
made  an  effort  to  dissolve  the  naive  belief 
that  the  defenses  of  a  coimtry  that  has 
a  complex  military  organization  with  the 
most  sophisticated,  destructive  military 
hardware  ever  known  to  mankind  would 
ever  be  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  un- 
organized private  citizens  armed  with 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  revolvers. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  charge  that 
S.  1592  will  eventually  lead  to  elimination 
of  privately  owned  firearms  by  respon- 
sible, law  abiding  citizens. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  the  charge  that    ° 
S.  1592  will  forbid  hunters  to  bring  their 
rifles  and  shotguns  across  State  lines  for 
legitimate  sporting  purposes. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  charge  that 
the  bill  will  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  any  other  governmental 
official  arbitrary  powers  to  regulate  the 
handling  or  ownership  of  guns  by  the 
public. 

There  is  no  possible  explanation  for 
the  statement  circulated  in  a  newsletter 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  that 
Federal  license  fees  for  manufacturers  * 
of  pistols,  rifles  and  shotgims  would  cost 
$1,000  a  year  under  S.  1592. 

The  actual  figure  is  $500.  The  Infla- 
tion of  this  fee  to  twice  its  size  is  char- 
Eicterlstlc  of  the  magnitude  of  the  false- 
hoods spread  by  the  opponents  of  this 
measure. 

And.  finally,  the  gun  lobby  charges 
that  "we  have  not  made  a  case  for  in- 
clusion of  rifles  and  shotguns  in  S.  1592." 

Overlooked  as  Inconsequential,  appar- 
ently, is  the  fact  that  1.500  /Vmericans 
are  criminally  shot  to  death  by  rifles  and 
shotguns  every  year. 

These  opponents  further  maintain 
that  long  arms  are  rarely  if  ever  used 
in  the  commission  of  crimes. 

No  proof  of  this  Is  offered  because  they 
have  none. 

Mr.  President,  their  position  is  more 
fancy  than  fact. 

The  majority  of  police  departments 
who  responded  to  a  subcommittee  ques- 
tionnaire on  rifie  and  shotgun  misuse  do 
not  bear  out  the  wishful  thinking  of  the 
gun  lobby. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  police 
furnished  me  with  information  which 
proves  that  rifle  and  shotgun  confisca- 
tions are  increasing  and  have  done  so 
over  the  past  5  years.  Several  cities 
show  sharp,  Indeed,  drastic  increases  in 
the  misuse  of  these  arms.  In  the  crimes 
of  robbery  and  aggravated  assault  the 
Information  that  I  have  received  leaves 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  is  a 
serious  problem  of  misuse  with  these 
firearms. 

There  must  be  a  measure  of  control 
over  these  deadly  weapons  which  claim 
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1,500  lives  annually  in  this  land.  Other- 
wise our  overall  effort  to  control  crime 
and  reduce  its  parasitic  spread  would  be 
significantly  frustrated. 

I  have  owned  and  used  firearms  for 
many  years  and  know  that  many  other 
Senators  participate  In  shooting  sports 
for  the  relaxation  or  the  competition 
they  afford.  And  I  can  well  imderstand 
how  many  of  our  people  can  develop 
and  have  developed  an  Interest  In  col- 
lecting firearms  and  In  target  shooting 
and  related  sports.  But,  I  hope  that 
the  many  pleasures  that  are  derived:f  rom 
sporting  activities  Involving  these  weap- 
ons will  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  gun  is  essentially  an  Instrument  of 
destruction. 

.  I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  fire- 
arms played  a  noble  role  in  the  hands  of 
patriotic  Americans  at  the  time  our  fore- 
fathers wrested  freedom  and  independ- 
ence from  the  mighty  British  Empire  for 
a  handful  of  Colonies. 

Firearms  have  been  used  with  bravery 
and  distinction  In  two  global  encounters 
with  outside  enemies  on  foreign  soil  and 
they  are  being  used  today  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

But  these  wars,  carried  on  in  defense 
of  our  country,  do  not  and  should  not 
bear  a  relationship  to  the  position  taken 
by  some  enthusiasts  that  guns  should  be 
available  to  all.  Including  immature 
children,  halfwits,  and  criminals.  And, 
the  same  school  of  thought  holds,  those 
who  misuse  guns  should  be  severely  pun- 
ished, given  stiff  prison  terms. 

Literally,  put  them  In  Jail  and  throw 
the  key  away. 

The  proposal  Is  in  fact,  "Stack  these 
misfits  In  prison  like  so  many  cans  on 
a  shelf,  but  do  not  do  anything  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  next  crop 
of  misfits." 

One  group  of  opponents  to  sane  gun 
regulations  is  actually  seeking  a  Federal 
law  calling  for  10-year  mandatory  prison 
sentences  for  anyone  convicted  of  using 
a  gun  in  a  crime.  Well,  if  that  mis- 
guided notion  were  a  law  last  year,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  only  half 
its  usual  percentage  of  convictions,  this 
Congress  would  have  to  either  triple  the 
'  size  of  our  Federal  prison  system  or  fence 
off  a  couple  of  our  larger  counties  to  con- 
fine the  convicts. 

The  Institutions  run  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  can  accommodate  only 
21.505  persons.  Last  year  there  were 
100.000  crimes  committed  with  firearms. 

This  approach  would  do  nothing  to 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsi- 
ble people  In  the  first  place.  It  would 
result  In  a  chaotic  situation  in  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  courts  and  prison  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  has  studied  every 
phase  of  the  traffic,  commerce,  and  even 
the  use  of  firearms  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  record  will  show  that  we  have 
thoroughly  discussed  every  point  that  has 
been  raised  regarding  the  burdens  this 
law  is  purported  to  place  on  the  sports- 
man, the  dealer,  or  the  manufacturer  of 
firearms. 


We  have  changed  the  bill  wherever  it 
seems  unfair  or  unnecessarily  restric- 
tive. 

We  would  have  made  other  changes 
had  reasonable  causes  been  advanced 
for  such  revisions  by  any  of  the  vritnesses 
who  appeared  before  us. 

There  were  none. 

The  hearings  were  held  long  imst  the 
time  when  any  worthwhile  addition  to 
our  knowledge  materialized  from  the  op- 
ponents to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  bring  this  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

President  Johnson  has  Just  given  it  his 
full  endorsement  in  his  crime  message. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  law 
enforcement  officers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

It  has  the  supfK^rt  of  religious  and 
civic  groups. 

And  it  has  the  support  of  most  of  the 
major  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the 
country. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  vote  on  this  bill 
and  to  pass  it  into  law. 

I  ask  my  coUesigues  to  consider  my  re- 
marks when  we  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  ask  my  coQeagues  to  disregard  the 
loud  voices  of  a  minority  with  some- 
thing less  than  the  broad  public  interest 
at  heart. 

And  I  ask  that  you  look  at  this  meas- 
ure in  terms  of  the  complexities  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  The  tragedies 
that  have  resulted  from  this  traffic  are 
exemplified  by  crimes  in  recent  years 
that  need  little  elaboration. 

It  has  cost  us  a  President. 

It  has  cost  us  thousands  of  deaths. 

It  has  cost  us  tens  of  thousands  of 
bodies  and  limbs,  destroyed  or  shattered. 

And  unless  we  do  something  about  It 
In  this  Congress  it  will  cost  us  even  more 
in  the  future. 

The  Indiscriminate  use  of  deadly  weap- 
ons in  our  cities  and  congested  areas 
dictates  that  gun  laws  be  passed  as  a 
most  important  deterrent  to  our  grow- 
ing rate  of  crime  and  delinquency. 

I  want  to  ask  that  we  do  not  destroy 
this  bill  on  the  basis  of  emotional  re- 
versions to  romantic  Images  of  the 
frontiersman. 

I  ask  rather  that  we  consider  tftie  facts 
of  crime  in  the  20th  century. 

I  ask  that  we  consider  the  more  than 
200.00b  victims  of  gun  atrocities  each 
year.   \ 

I  disagree  with  the  witness  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  who  maintained 
that  in  order  to  guarantee  everyone  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  we  must  accept  the 
fact  that  In  his  words.  "Somebody  Is  go- 
ing to  get  shot." 

I  do  not  accept  that  fact. 

^kjjow  the  200.000  victims  of  our  loose 
gurrtaws  do  not  accept  that  fact. 

I  know  the  parents  of  this  great  Na- 
tion do  not  accept  that  fact. 

And  I  hope  my  friends  In  the  Senate 
will  not  accept  that  fact. 

Let  me  assure  all  of  you  that  this 
measure  is  not  unduly  biuxlensome. 

It  will  not  eliminate  private  ownership 
of  firearms. 


It  is  not  based  on  8ome  insidious  plot 
to  register  firearms. 

It  vrlll  not  expand  the  power  of  Fed- 
eral officials. 

And  it  will  not  Infringe  on  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

On  the  contrary  I  am  confident  that 
the  makers  of  our  Constitution  would  in- 
sist on  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Daniel  Boone  him- 
self would  vote  for  this  bill  were  he 
among  us  in  this  Chamber  today. 


"JACK     JARRELL    IN     AFRICA"— AN 
ABSORBING   NEWSPAPER   SERIES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  John 
Jarrell.  chief  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald's  Washington  bureau  has.  for  the 
past  several  we^cs.  been  reporting  from 
the  Republic^  South  Africa  and  other 
countries  flfThe^oubled  Dark  Continent. 

His  diaroatchesl^ye  made  an  absorb- 
ing serie^.  dealing  primarily  with  the 
critical  racial-political  situation  in  South 
Africa  which  one  of  the  officials  he  in- 
terviewed |terms  "the  greatest  spiritual 
problem  of  1  the  age." 

For  Jack\jap>eU^ho  for  20  years  has 
headed  the  capable,  World-Herald  bu- 
reau here,  this  Is  his  r4th  trip  abroad  and 
his  9th  on  behalf  of  the  World-Herald. 

As  a  war  correspondent  in  World  War 
n,  working  for  the  old  International 
News  Service.  Mr.  Jarrell  covered  the 
1942  Invasion  of  North  Africa,  spent 
nearly  a  year  in  China  and  India  as 
chief  correspondent  in  Asia  for  INS.  then 
returned  to  Europe  in  time  to  participate 
In  the  invasion  of  Normandy  in  1944. 

For  the  World-Herald.  Mr.  Jarrell  has 
covered  10  national  political  conventions. 
5  presidential  campaigns,  the  United  Na- 
tions. &nd  the  escape  from  Hungary  into 
Austria  of  the  Freedom  Fighters  after 
the  1956  rebellion  collajjsed.  He  is  o»e 
of  the  most  objective  and  highly  re- 
spected members  of  the  Washington 
press  corps. 

A  note  to  his  editors  accompanying 
his  first  dispatch  noted  that  he  was  "ac- 
cepting honors  from  South  Africans  for 
having  brought  the  rains  that  have  ended 
the  prolonged  drought." 

While  I  am  Inclined  to  doubt  Jack's 
rainmaklng  prowess,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
testify  to  his  professional  skill  in  the 
craft  of  joiu-nalism.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
which  appeared  under  the  headline. 
"Jarrell  in  Africa."  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World -Herald, 

Jan.  30,  1966) 

SotTTH    Africa    8u««    Win    roK    Verwoerd — 

Negroes  Not  Votino  ab  Apartheid  Leader 

Oains  Support.  Stirs  Kuror 
(By  John  Jarrell) 

Pretoria.  Sooth  Africa. — It  is  campaign 
time  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  but 
there  Ib  no  doubt  about  what  the  results  will 
show  when  the  votes  are  counted  after  the 
polls  close  next  March  30. 

The  National  Party,  dominant  since  1048 
and  growing  steadily  stronger,  wUl  win  again. 
There  U  every  probability  that  It  wUl  win  big. 
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Sorne  party  mMnbWB  Sra  concerned  th«t  lt« 
I38«  victory  wUl  be  too  overwhelming,  Ui»t 
the  oppoaltlon  will  be  so  reduced  in  political 
strer-gt-h  that  lt«  rokse  will  b«  muted  to  the 
po:r-  where  :t  can  hardly  be  heftrd  at  all. 

After  coming  to  power  in  1948,  the  National 
Party  won  agam  In  19S3.  lOM,  and  1961. 
Ea^n  ti.-ne  ita  majority  waa  larger.  In  the 
U«t  one.  it  elected  106  members  of  the  160- 
member  House  of  Aaaembly.  which  has  more 
p>;.:;'.icai  octnph  than  the  Senate. 

ThB  cfAei  oppoaltlon  la  furnished  by  the 
Vr,:'f-r\  Party  which  In  1961  captured  49  seats. 
T^;«  PT'-^Tvsslve  and  National  Union  Parties 
»■• 'T.  i  ieat  parh. 

!  r;f>  Nat.  r.ai  Party  Victory  this  year  will 
ke.»p  at  the  nelm  Prime  Minister  H.  P.  Ver- 
woerd,  whose  name  Is  anathema  to  the  black 
nations  to  the  north. 

For  It  Is  here  in  this  tremendously  wealthy 
nation,  thrice  the  size  of  Texas,  where  the 
policy  of  apartheid — separation  of  races — Is 
a  fact  of  life.  The  black  man  wtU  not  be 
voting  in  the  March  election,  and  It  Is  this 
policy  which  has  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry 
among  most  of  the  other  African  countries, 
and  many  more.  It  has  been  the  object  of 
bitter  criticism  In  the  United  Nations.  It 
has  the  official  dlsappWval  of  the  United 
States. 

S<-iuth  Africa's  CJovemment — the  adminis- 
trative capital  is  here  In  Pretoria,  the  legis- 
lative capital  In  Capetown — feels  its  policies 
hiive  been  distorted  abroad.  It  has  no  guilt 
complex  And  It  feels  that  Its  plan  for  sepa- 
ra-^  development  of  the  races  will  work,  that 
ultimately  there  will  be  a  Commonwealth  of 
South  Africa  that  will  consist  of  the  present 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  some  eight  in- 
dependent black  republics — "political  Inde- 
pendence coupled  with  economic  Interde- 
pendence "  in  Dr  Verwoerd's  words.  The  first 
s'jch  blai't  republic — the  Transkel — has  al- 
ready been  es'-abllshed. 

In  1961.  he  said  In  London: 

"I  envisage  development  along  the  lines 
similar  t<j  that  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
l!.  -ther  words,  I  parcelve  the  development  of 
a  Commonwealth  Of  South  Africa  In  which 
the  white  state  and  the  black  states  can  co- 
operate together  without  being  Joined  In  a 
federation  and  therefore  wlthout^elng  under 
a  central  srovemment  but  cooperating  as  sep- 
ara'e  and  Independent  states.  In  such  an 
asacK-iation  no  state  will  lord  It  over  any 
ether   ' 

The  Bantu,  or  black  people,  outnumber  the 
whites  In  South  Africa,  which  left  the  Brlt- 
t^  Commonwealth  In  1961,  largely  over  the 
^WKe  question.  This  after  having.  In  1960  by 
referendiun,   become  a  republic. 

Ir.  ;9'54  there  were  17.500.000  persons  In  the 
republic,  of  whom  3,338.000  were  white, 
1,700.000  colored  (a  mixture  of  white,  Hot- 
tentot, and  Including  the  Cape  Malays) , 
sumei.hmg  over  a  haif-mllllon  Asiatics, 
mostly  Indians,  and  the  remainder,  some  12 
mini  'h  Bontus. 

It  Is  over  the  Oovemment's  policy  of  sepa- 
rate development,  to  be  discussed  in  later 
articles,  that  all  the  fttror  Is  about. 

[PVom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Jan.  31,  1966) 
jAsaxLi,  r-v  .Knucf,  -  BrioM  Hiaiwifa  Hrktn  fob 

Bv  John  Jarrell) 

P«rrr>Ri,A  ^y  ■  th  Ajtuca, — The  winds  of 
obaage  sweeping  across  the  continent  of 
AMea,  with  Kuropean  nations  divesting 
themselves  :>f  coionies  and  newly  created 
black  nations  stT'igging  with  the  probtoms 
of  self-ruie.  .*3av9  only  nardenad  the 
minatlon  af  white  South  Afrksana  to  1 
their  white  governinent 

They  (ay — 

They  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  been  In 
much  of  this  oountry  beXcra  tba  fluniii^  gr 


black,   m i» n   vas. 


They  developed  It  to  the  point  wbwe  It  Is 
one  01  the  most  prosperous  oountrlea  In  the 
world,  a  land  of  untold  mineral  wealth  and 

a  booming  economy,  ^ 

They  have  designed  a  plan  they  believe 
eminently  fair  to  the  black  man,  one  which 
has  set  aside  areas  of  South  Africa  for  crea- 
tion of  some  eight  black  homelands,  cr 
Bantustans,  destined  ultimately  to  be  wholly 
Independent  but,  hopefully,  part  of  a  Com- 
monwealth of  South  Africa. 

Independent  black  Africa  as  well  as  most 
other  powers  in  these  days  of  extreme  racial 
consclotisness  oppose  South  Africa's  views. 
The  American  State  r>ep>artment  says: 
"The  U.S.  Oovemment  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  racial,  or  apartheid,  policies  of 
the  South  African  Oovemment.  We  fear  that 
South  Africa's  present  course,  tmless  soon 
moderated,  can  lead  only  to  disaster  for  all 
of  Its  people." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  three  points,  listed 
above,  raised  by  the  RepubUc  of  South 
Africa. 

1.  Who  got  here  first?  In  1653  the  Dutch 
first  settled  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  when 
one  Jan  van  Rlebeeck  established  a  provision 
sUtlon  at  Table  Bay,  to  provide  food  for 
merchantmen  plying  between  Holland  and 
the  East  Indies.  Only  the  Hottentots  and 
the  stone  age  bushmen  were  there.  White 
pioneers  began  moving  northward  at  the 
same  time  Bantu  tribesmen  started  south 
across  the  Zambesi.  It  was  in  the  1830's 
that  white  and  black  man  met, 

3.  That  the  land  was  largely  developed 
by  the  white  man — Dutch  farmers  (Boers) 
and  British— Is  generally  agreed.  The  black 
man  furnished  the  labor  for  much  of  It. 

3.  The  plan  for  establishing  black  home- 
lands, fathered  by  the  National  Party,  has 
Its  sight  set  on  an  eventual  South  African 
Conunon wealth,  with  eight  black  nations, 
generally  formed  by  tribal  groups,  governing 
themselves  In  areas  which  Oovemment 
^xjkesmen  say  have  been  traditionally  black. 
The  first  of  these,  under  the  Bantu  Self- 
Government  Act.  is  the  Transkel,  somewhat 
larger  than  Belgium,  which  in  1963  elected 
Its  own  legislative  assembly,  has  Its  own 
Chief  Minister,  although  white-  advisers  re- 
main there. 

The  Transkel  Is  somewhat  larger  than  Bel- 
gltxm,  has  Its  own  flag  and  national  anthem 
and  is.  South  African  officials  contend, 
well  on  the  way  to  complete  Independence 
some  years  hence. 

Opponents  In  black  Africa  cry  "fraud"  and 
denounce  the  plan  to  create  Bantustans 
within  a  commonwealth  as  nothing  but  a 
device  to  perpetuate  white  rule.  They  say 
the  homelands  encompass  only  13  percent  of 
the  territory  and  that  the  wealth-producing 
areas  are  retained  for  whites. 

Further  articles  wUl  try  to  pierce  the  maze 
of  claims  and  counterclaims  to  determine 
>ist  what  Is  happening  in  thla  beautiful 
land  where  it  is  now  midsummer. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 
Feb.  1,  1966] 

APAKTREm     BACKJOU     HoPK    FOE     TUCX 

(By  John  JarreU) 
PirrsBSBXTao,  Sotrra  Af»ica. — The  thing 
that  South  Africa  needs,  proponents  of  its 
apartheid  poUcy  say,  U  time — time  to  prove 
to  the  world  the  feaaiblUty  and  Justness  they 
contend  are  embodied  in  their  racial  pro- 
gram, so  rouxMlly  condemned  by  meet  of  the 
world 

W.   W.   M.   Blaelen,   commissioner   general 
for  the  Northern  Sotho  tribe  deep  in  what 
once   was   the  Boer  Republic  of  Transvaal 
putit  like  this: 

"We  may  not  succeed,  because  the  dice 
are  loaded  very  heavily  against  us — there 
are  so  many  people  beyond  our  borders  who 
know  better." 

But  if  given  enough  time,  ha  continued, 
"we  may  show  you  socnetblng.'* 


Dr.  Elselen  Is  the  fonner  Secretary  of 
Bantu  (Black)  Affairs  for  the  RepubUo  of 
South  Africa,  and  la  credited  by  some  with 
being  the  architect  of  the  apartheid  policy. 

BULCK   ETATXS 

In  brief,  here  is  what  South  Africa  pro- 
poses to  do,  upon  which  it  has  already  In- 
vestefl  millions  xipon  millions  of  rands  (a 
rand  Is  worth  $140)  In  getting  It  underway. 

TTie  creation  of  as  many  as  eight  black 
states,  divided  by  tribes,  to  be  self-governing 
and,  ultimately,  independent,  working  with 
the  white  Republic  of  South  Africa  in  a 
South  African  Commonwealth. 

The  first,  the  Transkel,  has  already  been 
established,  has  its  own  elected  Chief  Min- 
ister and,  It  Is  hoped,  wUl  be  Independent 
within  a  few  years. 

Under  this  plan,  a  black  African  cannot 
own  property  in  white  South  Africa,  and 
whites  cannot  own  land  In  the  black  home- 
lands. 

To  Dr.  Elselen,  this  U  "self -determination 
by  the  various  population  groups  in  this 
country." 

ISOLATION' 

He  thinks  it  "remarkable  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  such  complete  Isolation," 
criticized  by  almost  every  country. 

He  cannot  see  any  comparison  between 
America's  racial  situation  and  South  Afri- 
ca's. 

"In  principle,"  he  asserted,  "yotir  Gov- 
ernment is  right  to  do  away  with  segrega- 
tion, because  your  Negroes  belong  in  Amer- 
ica. They  are  not  from  one  partlctilar  peo- 
ple, they  have  been  there  for  some  300 
years,  almost  as  long  as  your  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

"They  did  not  start  off  as  a  people  and 
they  did  not  become  a  people  there — they 
lost  their  own  tradlUona.  They  became 
Americans.  They  have  no  future  except  as 
Americans.  Therefore,  they  must  be  inte- 
grated." 

He  said  that  South  Africans  think  the 
problem  In  America  "chicken  feed,  compared 
to  ours,  but  even  so.  we  can  see  your  prob- 
lem is  quite  complicated." 

In  South  Africa,  he  said,  "our  black  people, 
unlike  yours,  are  not  without  traditions,  are 
not  without  their  own  culture.  In  some 
sections,  they  were  here  before  the  white 
man — like  yoxir  Indians. 

"They  are  not  entirely  a  primitive  people, 
they  had  occupied  a  considerable  area,  and 
they  have  every  right,  Just  Uke  the  white 
man,  to  call  It  their  own  country." 

Thus  the  plan  of  the  white  South  African 
Oovemment:  to  create  Independent  black 
states  In  that  "considerable  area"  that  the 
black  man  occupied  when  he  crossed  over  the 
Zambesi  River  about  the  same  time  that 
Boer  farmers  were  beginning  their  pioneer- 
ing move  to  the  northward,  after  having 
first  settled  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(From    the    Omaha   (  Nebr  )    World-Herald, 
Feb.  a,  1966) 

BaNTO     TkOXBMXK     AmX      PsOtTD     OF     SCHOOL 

Srrccsss 

TuaFLOop.  THX  Transvaal. — If  the  Repub- 
Uc of  South  Africa's  plan  Is  to  work — crea- 
tion of  a  number  of  black  states  Uvlng  at 
peace  and  In  cooperation  with  thla  white- 
governed  country — the  seeds  of  that  success 
are  at  Turfloop. 

For  here  Is  situated  the  University  College 
of  the  North,  on  a  new  campus  within  a  black 
homeland  slated  some  day  to  l>e  an  Inde- 
pendent Bantu  state. 

It  is  6  years  old  and  soon  4S0  black  stu- 
<l»nta — including  probably  76  girls — will  be 
enrolling  for  another  year's  college  training. 

This  U  1  of  3  such  colleges,  with  impres- 
sive buildings,  modem  faclllUes.  a  dedicated 
white  president  and  a  faculty  of  80.  one- 
quarter  of  them  black,  possessing  some  13S 
degrees. 
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Government  spokesmen  say  repeatedly 
that  South  Africa's  Bantu  tribes  can  be  self, 
governing  in  the  states  to  be  created  for 
them,  when  they  have  the  ability  to  handle 
the  multiplicity  of  problems  facing  any  self- 
governing  group.  The  key,  they  say,  Is  edu- 
cation. 

Official  figures  put  the  number  of  literate 
Bantu  between  7  and  20  at  80  percent;  with 
83  percent  of  the  total  Bantu  population  in 
the  7-to-14  age  group  now  attending  school. 
No  other  African  country  has  any  such  per- 
centage. 

The  Government  says  it  q>ends  four  times 
more  per  capita  on  educating  its  black  resi- 
dents than  the  next  African  country;  that 
there  are  now  34,000  Bantu  teachers;  that 
complete  literacy  will  come  in  this 
generation. 

The  president  of  the  University  College  of 
the  North  Is  Dr.  E,  F.  Potgleter.  a  man  vir- 
tually bursting  with  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
vastly  proud  of  his  school. 

To  enter,  black  students  must  have  the 
same  entrance  qualifications  as  do  white 
ones  in  the  white  universities — 12  years  of 
grade  and  high  school.  His  college  follows 
the  same  syllabus  as  the  University  of  South 
Africa  and  gives  the  same  examinations. 

When  It  opened,  the  college  enrollment 
averaged  24  years  of  age.  Now  it  is  21.  In 
the  first  year  of  operation,  students  passed 
64  percent  of  their  courses.  This  figure  has 
risen. 

Psychology  Is  the  most  popular  course, 
zoology  next. 

White  professors  are  paid  more,  a  maxi- 
mum of  6,000  rand  annually  compared  to 
4.200  rand  for  a  Bantu  professor. 

"I'm  fully  aware  of  this  economic  dis- 
crepancy," said  Dr.  Potgleter.  who  has  been 
trying  to  have  the  gap  narrowed. 

Six  years  isn't  long  enough  to  make  any 
flat  statements,  he  says,  but  he  offers  at 
least  a  preliminary  conclusion  that  the 
learning  ability  of  the  Bantu  Is  comparable 
to  that  of  any  other  race.  Their  capsicity  for 
scholastic  brilliance  seems  somewhat  lower — 
but  that  could  be  due  to  environment  and 
background,  he  said. 

In  6  years  he's  had  to  expel  only  six  or 
seven  students.  One  "took  a  woman  into  his 
room  for  2  days."  Another  smuggled  in  a 
bottle  of  brandy.  By  and  large,  his  black 
students  are  there  to  learn — and  do. 


|From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)     World-Herald, 

Feb.  3. 1966] 

Thkre's  No  Telxvision;  Radio  Bantu 

FLOtraisHES 

(By  John  Jarrell) 

JOHANNKSBtJXG,  SoTTTH  Afkica. — In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa's  battle  to  avoid  racial 
strife.  Radio  Bantu  is  one  of  Its  chief 
weap>ons. 

The  Bantu  are  the  12  million  blacks  who 
outnumber  the  white  man  in  this  rich  coun- 
try of  vast  land  area  but  relatively  sparse 
population  by  almost  four  to  one.  And  Radio 
Bantu,  a  vital  segment  of  the  South  African 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  Is  heard  every  day 
by  some  two  million  of  them. 

Its  broadcasts  are  in  all  seven  of  the 
Bantu  languages.  The  Bantu  are  provided  a 
diet  of  everything  from  recipes  to  Shake- 
speare, from  newscasts  to, advice  on  the  rear- 
ing of  babies. 

South  Africa  has  no  television,  one  of  only 
two  African  nations  without  It.  No  one 
seenu  to  know  when  TV  will  come  to  this 
country.    But  radio  flourishes. 

SEVEN -DOLLAR  RAPIO  TAX 

Visit  Radio  Bantu's  studios  and  you're 
likely  to  hear  a  black  disk  Jockey  speaking 
the  rapid  dialect  of  the  South  SoUio,  where 
73  words  a  minute  are  not  unusual. 

Or  the  soft-voiced  words  of  the  pretty  Zulu 
girl  who  is  so  popular  among  her  listeners 
that  she  receives  many  letters  a  day,  (Bering 


recipes,  making  suggestions  for  programs  or 
asking  that  certain  numbers  be  played — 
sometimes,  a  proposal  that  a  catchy  com- 
mercial be  repeated — or  even  seeking  advice 
on  a  pergonal  problem. 

South  African  Radio  C<xporatlon  is  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  oi>erated.  It  is  largely 
financed  by  a  t7-annual  tax  for  each  radio 
in  the  republic. 

STORT    -rKLLERS 

Officials  acknowledge  that  in  their  news 
broadcasts,  they  try  to  avoid  items  that 
might  Incite  the  populace.  They  explain  this 
by  pointing  out  that  most  of  the  world  is 
unfriendly  to  South  Africa,  particularly  the 
black  nations  to  the  north,  and  they  seek  to 
avoid  Items  that  might  foment  revolt  or  dis- 
content. 

BantuB  of  all  the  tribes,  or  nations,  that 
make  up  the  black  part  of  South  Africa's 
population,  are  bom  story  tellers. 

That  is  why  Shakespeare  was  such  a  suc- 
cess among  the  Zulus,  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers— K.  E.  (King  Edward)  Masslnga — trans- 
lated nine  of  the  Bard's  plays  into  the  Ztilu 
tongue,  which  then  were  serialized  and  put 
on  the  air,  with  Instant  success. 

Homer's  Ulad  was  another  favorite. 

SPACE    WORD 

When  space  travel  began,  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  reporting  development  because  there 
was  no  Zulu  word  for  spaceship.  But  such 
a  wor^  was  created — iziphuphuteki — which 
mean^  "the  thing  which  wanders  around 
aimlessly  gets  nowhere." 

Piftv  percent  of  the  Bantu  are  literate — 
highest  of  all  Africa — and  among  young  peo- 
ple, the  percentage  Is  even  higher.  As  a  re- 
sult, 1,600,000  letters  were  written  by  listen- 
ers to  Radio  Bantu  last  year. 

Radio  Bantu  was  hardly  prepared  to  cope 
with  a  Jilted  tribesman  who  thought  the 
radio  some  sort  of  father  confessor,  and 
wrote: 

"My  late  brother's  wife,  for  whom  120  rand 
was  paid  in  lobola,  wasn't  even  at  her  htis- 
band's  funeral,  but  absconded  with  200  rand 
and  another  man.  According  to  tribal  cus- 
tom, I  shovild  have  Inherited  her.  I  appeal 
to  Radio  Bantu  to  trace  her,  mete  out  the 
necessary  punishment  and  return  her  to 
me  at  your  earliest  convenience." 


[Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Feb.  4,  1966] 

SotTTH  AraiCANS  Hope  Views  Change 

(By  John  Jarrell) 

Johannesburg,  SotrrH  Africa. — The  emi- 
nent Transvaal  Justice,  V.  O.  Hiemstra,  put 
into  words  his  view  of  South  Africa's  racial 
situation  which,  sooner  or  later,  finds  it  way 
into  every  conversation  here. 

"We  are  grappling,"  said  Justice  Hiemstra 
"with  the  greatest  spiritual  problem  of  the 
age." 

The  complexities  of  the  relationship  among 
South  Africa's  white  minority,  its  Bantu 
(black)  and  Its  colored  (mixed)  and  Indian 
poptilatlon  are  staggering. 

Condemned  as  ruthless  racists  by  its  most 
bitter  antagonists,  as  hopelessly  behind  the 
times  by  Its  milder  critics,  with  kind  words 
from  almost  no  one,  white  South  Africans 
are  prepared  to  defend  their  system  of  apart- 
heid as  Just,  generous  and  workable. 

They  believe  they  have  been  made  the  vic- 
tim of  misunderstanding  abroad  coupled 
with  slanted  accounts  of  what  goes  on  here. 

The  are  prepared  to  carry  on,  hopeful  that 
world  opinion  will  change  when  their  plan 
for  separate  development  ot  the  races  takes 
more  definite  form. 

BANTTTSTANS 

That  plan  calls  for  creation  at  a  number 
of  black  states,  ultimately  to  be  independent. 
Its  architects  say.  but  part  of  a  common- 
wealth of  South  Africa. 


The  contention  is  that  the  tribal  group- 
ings of  Bantu — who  are  not,  they  say,  Ne- 
groes but,  rather,  members  of  various  West 
African  tribes  who  migrated  south — are  ac- 
tually nations  and  that  the  Bantustans,  or 
homelands,  to  be  created  will  mean  the  ac- 
tual recreation  of  an  independent  Zulu  na- 
tion, a  Xhosa  (pronounced  Causa)  nation, 
and  4  to  6  others. 

Not  the  •least  complex  aspect  is  the  tirban 
Bantu,  the  black  man  or  woman  who  has  for- 
saken the  pastoral  life  of  the  kraal  for  the 
congestion  of  the  city. 

They  trooped  into  the  cities  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  South  African  Government  put  a 
stop  to  further  influx.  Slum  conditions  were 
being  created  and  the  newcomers  took  Jobs 
from  black  men  already  established  in  urban 
areas  by  willingness  to  work  for  less. 

In  the  cities,  the  Bantu  live  in  townships 
at  the  edge  of  town.  They  cannot  reside  in 
the  city  proper  tinless  on  the  premises  of  an 
employer.  They  ride  their  own  buses  and 
trains  to  and  from  work.  Facilities  are  sepa- 
rate. 

DSCENTRALIZK 

How  does  South  Africa  expect  to  cope  with 
Its  urban  black  residents,  ntunberlng  more 
than  30  percent  of  all  South  African  Bantu, 
within  Its  program  of  Bantustans? 

Realistic  white  South  Africans  don't  expect 
ever  to  draw  back  to  their  homelands  all  or 
even  the  bulk  of  the  Bantu  city  residents. 
But  it  does  have  an  ambitious  plan  for  decen- 
tralization of  industries  by  the  establishment 
of  factories  in  the  border  areas,  close  to 
Bantu  towns  In  their  homelands,  where  they 
can  work  without  having  to  travel  Into  the 
white  man's  cities.  This,  they  hope,  will  lure 
the  Bantu  to  his  homeland,  away  from  the 
major  metropolitan  areas. 

BOOMING 

Meantime,  the  Government  has  spent  vast 
sums  on  the  existing  townships  outside  cities 
like  Johannesburg,  where  the  Bantu,  whose 
wages  are  lower  than  the  white  man,  receives 
many  free  or  cheap  services  in  bousing,  medi- 
cal care,  transport,  education.- 

White  South  Africans  point  out  repeatedly 
that  in  spite  of  world  criticism  of  Soutli 
Africa.  1  million  Bantu  from  black  nations 
to  the  north  have  entered  legally  to  work 
here,  because  wages  and  living  conditions  are 
better;  that  20,000  more  a  year  slip  into  South 
Africa  Illegally,  and  If  the  barrier  were  taken 
down,  Bantu  by  the  millions  would  flock 
across  the  Limpopo  River  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes In  booming  South  Africa. 

To  the  white  man,  this  Is  proof  that  life  for 
a  Bantu  in  South  Africa,  with  apartheid.  Is 
preferable  to  life  in  the  newly  emerged  black 
nations  to  the  north,  even  with  independ- 
ence. 

(From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Telegram, 

Feb.  6.  1966) 

Medicine,    Houbino    Part   of    Contentment 

Plan 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa. — The  elderly 
Zulu  with  his  broken  leg  suspended  from 
above  grinned  cheerfully  from  his  bed  In 
Natal-Sprult  Hospital  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
bustling  city  of  Johannesburg. 

His  leg  is  mending  slowly.  His  hospitali- 
zation probably  will  reqtilre  several  weeks. 
The  patient  Is  a  poor  man.  but  he  can  af- 
ford to  pay  his  hospital  bill. 

His  bed,  board  and  medical  treatment,  no 
matter  how  long  he  remains  in  the  hospital, 
will  cost  him  a  total  of  60  cents. 

If  he  were  penniless,  he  wouldn't  even  be 
charged  that. 

standard  cost 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  the  South  African 
Oovemment  seeks  to  keep  its  Bantu  reel- 
dents,  who  outnumber  the  whites  by  3  to 
1,  contented. 

An  outpatient  pays  26  cents  for  whatever 
services  he  requires,  whether  It  is  an  aspirin 
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tablet  w.th  examinaUon  or  a  8«rlea  of  X- 
rayg  A  Bantu  mother  can  have  h«r  baby, 
frvm  prenatal  attention  through  confliu- 
ment   *n<l  postnatal  care  for  M.20. 

Not    far    from    the    860-b«d    Natal-Sprult 

Hjdplttu.     eiclualvely    for    black    patient* 

and  :t  la  not  the  largeet  Bantu  hospital  la 
the  area  — U  Soweto.  the  vast  Government 
c-..mp;ei  of  black  townahlpe.  where  a  half 
miUlon  Bantu  reside.  10  mile*  from  the  heart 
of  Jobaimeeburg. 

TAiorr 

Sou?to  wr..rr,  sounds  like  a  native  name 
but  it-tuailT  la  a  cannlballzatlon  of  "south- 
we«t  towTLsfiipg."  provide*  one  of  the  many 
'""geta  far  the  worldwide  critics  of  South 
Africa  s  1^82  apartheid  laws.  They  say  It  la 
ur.jtut  ant*  inhuman  to  force  black  men  to 
Uve  m  a  certain  are*,  to  segregate  them  In 
dlsta-lcta  tis  from  their  Jobs  In  the  city. 

3o'ath  African  officials  say  that  at  great 
exp«nae  the  Oovemment  has  leveled  the 
nauaeoua  slums  that  once  housed  these 
Baiitu  that  It  has  given  them  homes  and 
the  sense  of  pride  that  goes  with  It,  that 
sanitation  has  been  brought  to  a  people  who 
had  little  or  none,  and  at  a  price,  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  Oovemment,  that  all 
could  reach. 

A  visit  to  the  townships  along  Masopha 
Street  and  Mota  Str«et  and  Sofasonke  Street, 
provides  a  look  at  60.000  UtUe  brick 
a.rid  concrete  homes,  each  with  a  Uny  plot 
of  ground,  each  with  an  outside  toilet  on 
the  sewer  line  and  a  tap  at  the  house.  Ptor 
an  average  $7  or  $8  a  month  a  Bantu  gets 
hLs  own  home,  with  water,  medical,  sanitary 
and  school  services,  dally  postal  service  to 
hia  door. 

tors    AVAnj^BLK 

The  wealthier  Bantu — some  are  well  off 

can  buy  up  to  two  lots  and  put  up  his  own 
fan  ier  house,  as  many  have.  For  the  single 
male  Bantu,  there  Is  a  hostel  where  he  can 

reside 

He  rides  his  segregated  trains  and  buses 
t.)  work,  probably  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
into  the  city.  There  are  Bantu  merchants, 
and  none  other.  In  the  townships.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  nicely  kept  up,  with  pretty 
lawns  and  gardens.     Others  are  not. 

Ooremment  officials  say  there  are  more 
automobilee  in  Soweto  alone  than  In  many 
of  the  new  black  African  naUons. 

SSVMJOMa    TADK 

The  d.Sere:.:  tribes  are  kept  segregated, 
as  •  .T  .using,  though  a  Zulu  can  walk  Into 
Xho«a  areas  if  he  wishes  and  the  age-old 
d'.ffiM-enres  am  r.-.  i.rles  among  trtbea  Is  dying 
out  amonij  hs  y  unger  Bantu,  while  re- 
maining alive  among  their  elders. 

TTiere  la  a  golf  course.  There  also  Is  ylo- 
ler.re 

There  weiT-  bark  In  the  slum  days,  mass 
bloody  factional  fights,  where  fatalities  wer« 
high  AuthoriUes  say  they  don't  occur  any 
more  th  .u«h  inior.g  Individuals  of  different 
trjba;  ».a:.A::  :.  •.;...-«  are  stUl  Btxae.  But  on 
an  average  -...-re  i.-e  80  post  mortems  every 
month  in    .■:    .-nt-demth  cases. 

But  there  i.-s  also  schools,  110  of  them  In 
the  t^ju'-s.n:-*  which,  while  not  yet  com- 
pulaory  '.her-  aren't  yet  enough  and  must  be 
divided  a.mang  morning  and  evening  ses- 
81'ia.s     axe  heavily  attended. 

In  rme  study  hall,  youngsters  In  the  lO- 
year-old  category  were  Industriously  apply- 
ing themselves.  On*  brown-eyed  boy  was 
wurking  on  a  problem  of  astronomy  that  de- 
fied the  Nebraska  adult  psertng  over  hu 
»hou)<ler.  On  the  blackboard  was  written: 
AbiUty  to  think  In  abstract  terms  Is  in 
part  a  measure  of  mathematical  ablUty." 

The  children  are  Instructed  In  Kngllsh  and 
Afrikaans,  ths  two  official  languages  erf  th* 
country. 
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(Prom  the  Omaha  (Kebr.)  World-Herald. 

Feb.  7,  190«I 

FouB  RacxAL  EuDcxMTa  Add  to  South  Aruca 

WOBS 

(By  John  JarreU) 

Capttowk,  South  Amca. — White  South 
Africans  are  a  proiul  people  profoundly 
conscious  of  the  almost  universal  unpopu- 
larity of  their  Oovemment  and,  in  moat  cases. 
Inclined  to  express  a  failure  to  understand 
why  this  Is  so. 

They  are  qtilck  for  the  moet  part,  to  defend 
their  Government's  policy  of  apartheid,  and 
separate  development  for  the  conglomeration 
of  races  that  forma  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

An  election  campaign  Is  underway  right 
now.  and  the  result  appears  to  be  every  bit 
as  certain  as  was  the  ie«4  American  election 
a  few  weeks  before  the  polls  opened.  The 
National  Party,  architect  of  apartheid,  will 
be  returned  to  office,  probably  by  Its  biggest 
majority  ever. 

PLUM 

South  Africa  Is  the  plum  of  this  second 
largeet  of  the  world's  continents.  The  na- 
tion's 3.600,000  whites,  who  say  they  built  It 
Into  the  teeming  Industrial  country  It  Is 
today  are  perfectly  prepared  to  flght  to  keep 
black  Africans  from  taking  over  here. 

The  complexities  of  South  Africa  are  mul- 
tiplied by  Its  multiracial  character.  It  Is 
because  of  this  that  the  theory  of  the  muiu- 
natlonal  state  has  evolved.  It  calls  for  se{>a- 
rate  development  of  the  races — sometimes 
called  separate  freedom* — and  would  Include 
laumately  Independent  black  states  for  the 
various  Bantu  tribes.  They  would  Uve  In 
harmony  with  white  South  Africa  In  a  com- 
monwealth. 

There  are  four  major  group*  in  South 
Africa,  with  numerous  subdivisions. 

There  are  the  whites,  who  run  the  country. 

DITIDKD 

The  Whites  are  divided,  too.  Roughly  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  Afrikaners,  who  are 
descended  from  the  early  Dutch,  French 
Huguenot,  and  German  settlers,  and  most  of 
the  other  one-third  are  of  British  descent. 
There  are  two  official  languages,  Kngllsh  and 
Afrikaans,  evolved  from  17th  century  Dutch 
but  Including  a  touch  of  Hottentot  and  other 
tongues.  A  modem  Hollander  has  trouble 
understanding  it.  It  Is  a  written  as  weU  as  a 
sp>oken  language. 

Largeet  In  point  of  numbers  are  the  Bantu, 
cloee  to  12  million  strong,  who  started  south 
across  the  Zambesi  River  about  the  Ume  the 
early  Boers  were  beginning  to  move 
northward. 

But  the  Bantu  are  widely  split,  too,  among 
the  Xhoea  (about  S.ftOO.OOO),  the  Zulu 
(3.250.000).  the  Swazi.  the  Ndebele.  the 
North  Sotho,  the  South  Sotho,  the  Irwana, 
Tsonga,  Venda  and  a  handful  more.  They 
spMk  several  different  languages,  have  their 
own  customs  and.  In  past  years,  fought  blood 
battles  with  one  another.  A  good  many 
whites  say  the  battles  would  begin  again 
today  If  South  Africa  were  handed  oyer  to 
the  black  man. 

mzXD   BLOOD 

The  third  major  group  comprises  the 
colored,  1.700,000  of  them,  of  mUed  origin. 
More  naUons  are  said  to  be  represented 
among  their  ancestors  than  any  in  the 
WM  id— they  descend  from  aUTe*  Introduced 
from  the  Par  Kast  300  years  ago.  from  white 
European  sailors  and  early  white  setUers, 
from  Hottentots,  from  Malays  who  cam* 
oenturle*  ago,  as  well  as  the  Grlquas. 

And.  finally,  there  are  more  than  a  half 
million  Asiatics,  mostly  Indian*  who  wer* 
brought  In  as  indentured  laborer*  100  yean 


The  Indians,  who  are  Industrious  residents, 
are  the  aouroe  of  Irritation  among  many 
white  South  Africans,  who  reeent  periodic 
charges  that  this  element  of  the  popula- 
tion is  badly  treated. 

For  the  government  has  had  In  operation 
for  more  than  a  half  century  an  Indian 
emigration  plan,  to  return  Indians  to  their 
homeland  at  government  expense.  Up  to 
now.  only  893  men,  women  and  children— in 
more  than  60  years — have  taken  advantage 
of  a  chance  to  return  free  to  India.  The 
others  prefer  South  Africa. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Herald 

Feb.  8,  1086] 

CoLOKXD  Man   Is  Wtthout  Ktec  Potkntial 

COUNTKT 

BCLLVIU.H.  South  Aruca. — The  colored 
man  In  South  Africa  Is  a  man  without,  at 
the  moment,  even  a  potential  country. 

In  South  Africa,  the  term  "colored"  does 
not  apply  to  the  black,  or  Bantu  residents, 
but  rather  to  those  of  mixed  race  color  may 
be  darker  than  many  Bantu  or  Ughber  than 
many  whites.  There  are  nearly  1%  mUllon 
of  them. 

Their  ancestors  were  a  mixture  of  white, 
Hottentot,  Malay,  and  Grlnqua. 

The  white  government  of  South  Africa  has 
Uunched.  along  with  its  ambitious  and  costly 
pUn  for  the  Bantu  under  apartheid,  another 
for  the  colored. 

It  Includes  a  university  college  for  them 
here  at  Bellville  where  Dr.  J.  O.  Meirlng,  its 
white  rector.  feeU  pround  and  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  nonhomogeneous 
people  over  whose  destinies  he  regards  the 
white  South  Africans  as  guardians  and  cus- 
todians. 

"I  don't  care  thruppence  what  the  world 
says  •  •  •  provided  you're  honest  with  your- 
selves and  are  exercising  good  will."  he  said. 
"I'm  proud  to  be  able  to  aay  the  colored 
people  are  beginning  to  beUeve  In  this  place, 
and  they  are  making  headway." 

HTUCATIOir 

Where  the  Oovemment  has  announced 
plans  ultimately  to  set  up  Its  Bantu  popu- 
lation in  Independent  homelands,  to  be  tied 
to  white  South  Africa  In  a  dominion-type 
operation,  the  ultimate  futxire  of  the  colored 
la  to  be  determined.  But  their  education  is 
being  stepped  up.  four  white  Members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  are  elected  by  them  to 
represent  their  Interest,  they  get  help  In 
starting  their  own  businesses  and  there  U  a 
separate  department  of  state  for  them. 

To  a  man  like  Tom  Swartz.  chairman  of 
the  CoimcU  of  Colored  Affairs,  which  Is  a 
liaison  between  the  Oovemment  and  the 
colored  popuUUon.  things  are  looking  up  for 
the  colored  man. 

"A  tremendous  amount  is  being  done  for 
the  colored  i>eople,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Swarta  contends  that  In  the  days 
before  apartheid,  the  then  nillng  United 
Party  operated  with  a  sort  of  vague  promise 
that  some  day  we'd  be  equal — but  in  practice, 
the  colored  were  not  being  given  opportuni- 
ties to  Improve  themselves. 

He  said  In  those  days  a  colored  map  had 

the  vote,  but  could  not  sit  In  Parlla*ent 

that  every  6  years,  when  there  was  a  general 
election,  his  vote  was  sought  but  he  was 
forgotten  right  afterward. 

TWO    WABS 

"We  fought  In  two  wars  against  people  they 
said  were  trying  to  oppress  the  world,"  he 
said.  "But  we  didn't  get  the  same  pay  as 
the  white  soldier  and  we  traveled  in  sepa- 
rate compartments.  W*  had  a  sort  of  flrst- 
claa*  dUxenahip  In  theory  but  it  didn't  work 
out  In  practice.  Today,  under  the  National 
Party  government,  we  can  be  described  as 
■eoond-claaB  dtlaens — but  In  practice  we  are 
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being  zoade  first-class  citizens.  We  are 
being  uplifted  economically,  educationally, 
and  socially.  I  feel  this  Is  the  only  salva- 
tion at  this  time." 

The  colored  live  In  what  are  called  pro- 
claimed colored  areas. 

Mr.  Swarta  found  it  odd  that  during  the 
time  before  apartheid  when  the  colored  man 
had  a  8c»-t  of  quasi-flrst-claas  oitlsenshlp  In 
theory  but  not  practice,  the  world  paid  no 
attention,  but  with  apartheid  "when  the 
National  Party  began  an  honest  policy  that 
merely  put  Into  statutes  what  bad  been 
practiced  for  years,"  the  protests  on  behalf 
of  the  colored  began. 

rORCXD 

Total  Integration  of  South  Africa  holds  no 
allure  for  Mr.  Swartz  because,  he  said,  "the 
Bantu  would  be  the  ruler.  The  colored  man 
would  go  under  with  the  white  man." 

T.  leFleur,  another  colored  council  mem- 
ber, looks  toward  ultimate  Independence  of 
the  colored,  with  an  area  set  aside  for  him 
similar  to  those  envisaged  for  the  Bantu. 
He  was  the  only  council  member  to  suggest 
It  In  an  Interview. 

"We  are  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  day  when  we  are 
given  the  responsibility  for  governing  our- 
selves," he  said. 

The  Government  i>ollcy  of  separate  devel- 
opment of  the  races,  said  Mr.  lePleur,  Is 
forcing  the  colored  South  African  "to  stand 
on  his  own  feet." 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 
.Feb.  9,  1066] 

TOOTH  Law  la  NBC«saA«T — Qptkumbskd 
WBrrss  Dkpknd  Apabtreu) 

Capttown,  South  Atrica. — By  standards  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  Writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  a  sacred  legal  tenet,  aame  of  South 
Africa's  apartheid  laws  appear  harsh,  unjust, 
and  Indefensible. 

White  residents  contend  they  are  necessary, 
that  those  laws  under  the  heaviest  attack 
are  required  to  keep  communism  out  of  a 
republic  whose  black  resident*,  outnumber- 
ing whites  more  than  three  to  one,  are  a 
constant  target  of  subversive  elements. 

Chief  object  of  such  criticism,  probably.  Is 
the  180-day  clause  of  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Act. 

ON  WTTNISSKS 

The  eminent  Supreme  Court  Justice,  V.  O. 
Hlemstra  of  the  Tl'ansvaal.  emphasized  that 
this  Is  a  restriction  In  "witnesses"  who 
"might  be  spirited  away  by  accomplices  of 
arrested  persons  or  who  might  be  in  danger 
of  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  accomplices." 

TTie  Attorney  General  may  order  such  per- 
son detained  when  he  deems  It  Is  In  the  In- 
terests of  either  the  person,  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  He  can  be  held  only 
until  the  trial  of  the  person  where  his  pres- 
ence Is  required  as  a  witness,  or  for  180  days, 
whichever  Is  shorter. 

Normally,  only  his  family  can  see  him. 
But,  Justice  Hlemstra  says.  It  Is  compulsory 
that  he  be  visited  once  a  week  by  a  magis- 
trate, so  he  can  state  complaints.  He  is  paid 
witness  fees  and  If  It  can  be  shown  he  lost 
pay,  he  wlU  be  reimbursed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  he  has  no  access  to  the  courts  to  ap- 
ply for  his  release  during  this  period.  He 
Would  be  able  to  bring  a  clvU  action  If  he 
could  show  he  was  detained  In  bad  faith. 

"These  provisions  have  given  excellent  re- 
sults In  solving  major  crimes,"  said  the 
Judge. 

John  Vorster,  Minister  of  Justice  In  the 
Verwoerd  Cabinet,  who  many  beUeve  tilU- 
mately  will  become  Prime  Minister,  said  that 
23  people  have  been  detained  under  the  act, 
which  replaced  the  old  80-day  Detention  Act 


some  time  ago.    Wsurteen  were  white,  seyen 
were.Bantu,  two  were  Indians. 

The  780-day  clause  la  used  with  re^>ect  to 
subversion  cases. 

NO    BAIL 

Under  fire  mi  occasion,  too,  is  the  act  which 
permits  a  prisoner  to  be  held  without  ball 
for  90  days.  If  the  Attorney  General  of  a  pro- 
vince so  orders,  for  such  crimes  as  sedition, 
murder,  arson,  kidnaping,  child-stealing, 
conspiracy,  and  treason. 

The  Group  Areas  Act,  which  requires  that 
anyone  not  obviously  white  Is  presumed 
colored  (the  colored  In  South  Africa  are  a 
racial  amalgamation,  separate  from  the 
Bantu,  or  black)  unless  he  can  establish 
that  he  Is  generally  acoepted  as  white. 

These,  and  legislation  that  require  urban 
Bantu  and  colored  to  live  In  specified  non- 
white  areas,  and  carry  Identification  cards — 
as  do  the  whltee— «re  always  Included  when 
South  African  laws  are  discussed,  condemned 
and  defended. 

Coupled  with  only-white  voting  and  social 
welfare  aspects  ot  the  nation,  they  can  pro- 
voke interesting  views  on  how  best  to  de- 
scribe the  Republic  erf  South  Africa. 

"A  power  democracy,"  said  one  stanch 
defender,  a  leading  Capetown  financier.  "For 
whites  In  power  it  Is  a  democracy,  for  the 
blacks  and  colored,  it  Isn't  a  democracy.  So 
far  as  the  blacks  are  concerned,  we're  Im- 
posing otir  views  on  them — but  I  deny  they 
are  oppressed." 

He  pointed  to  the  vast  sums  spent  qn  the 
plan  to  develop  Independent  black  states; 
such  townships  as  the  vast  complex  for  Ban- 
tu around  Johannesburg  where  a  half- 
million  of  them  live  in  low-rent  modem 
houses  "vastly  superior  to  anything  they 
ever  had  before"  with  almost  free  hospitali- 
zation. 

Someone  called  it  a  "democratic  dictator- 
ship." 

A  banker  was  asked  If  It  could  be  called  a 
free-enterprise  economy  with  socialistic  over- 
tones, because  of  the  welfare  provision*  of 
the  South  African  setup. 

He  would  not  accept  this  because  "there 
is  no  socialistic  philosophy  Involved." 

"Paternalistic,  yes;  socialistic,  no,"  he 
declared. 

(Prom  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)   World-Herald, 
Feb.  10.  1966]  . 
WHrrBS  DmatMiNB)  "To  Hold  What's  Oub'b** 

Capbtown,  South  Aj«ica. — The  man 
many  South  Africans  believe  will  be  their 
next  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Justice  John 
Vorster,  phrased  his  view  on  the  nation'* 
policies — shared  by  the  majority  of  the  white 
population — thus ; 

"We  sincerely  believe  that  what  Is  otxrs 
was  gained  not  by  theft  or  6y  stealth;  we 
developed  this  country.  It  is  legally  oura. 
We  will  flght  tot  what  Is  ours.  We  are  ab- 
solutely determined  to  bold  what  1*  our 
own." 

To  Mr.  Vorster  has  fallen  the  Job  of  en- 
forcing the  apartheid  laws  that  have  made 
South  Africa  the  most  controversial  coun- 
try of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

He  Is  prepared  to  defend  them,  and  does. 

He  must  "marry,"  he  says,  two  philoso- 
phies— the  freedom  of  the  lndtvld\ial  on  the 
one  hand,  the  safety  of  the  state  on  the 
other. 

STATB  BtTPBEMX 

Under  Roman-Dutch  law,  he  says — which 
Is  now  applied  only  m  South  Africa,  Rho- 
desia, and  Ceylon,  no  longer  in  Holland — 
the  "safety  of  the  state  Is  the  supreme  law." 

"We  believe  In  both  principles."  asserted 
Mr.  Vorster.  "Depending  on  clrcumstanoes, 
the  stress  will  be  on  one  or  the  other.  At 
the  moment,  with  the  other  African  state* 
d<Hng  their  level  best  to  organize  sabotage 


here,  the  stress  will  fall  on  the  safety  of  the 
■tate." 

One  of  the  leading  political  prisoners  held 
on  Robben  Island,  a  sort  of  Alcatraz  In  the 
middle  of  fJimed  Table  Bay,  Is  Robert  8o- 
bukwe,  president  of  the  banned  Pan  African 
Congress,  who  is  indefinitely  In  Jail. 

Mr.  Vorster  said  the  aim  of  the  congress 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  white  man  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  it  was  willing  to  work  with 
the  Communists  to  do  tt.  Its  attitude,  he 
said,  was  that  once  the  white  man  had  been 
ousted,  then  was  the  time  to  deal  with  the 
Communists. 

OOTTAOB   JAIL 

He  said  Mr.  Sobtikwe  lives  not  In  a  cell 
but  a  cottage,  has  been  permitted  visitors, 
and  that  the  Red  Cross,  which  twice  saw 
him,  reported  him  receiving  the  same  treat- 
ment that  a  high-ranking  captured  officer 
gets  In  wartime. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  knows  something 
of  detention  himself.  He  was  held  In  World 
War  n,  accused  of  pro-Nasl  Bympathles. 
which  he  denies. 

He  says  he  was  a  member  of  both  the 
National  Party,  now  In  power,  and  an  Afri- 
kaner cultural  organization.  Half  the  popu- 
lation, he  maintains.  Including  himself,  was 
"anti-war.  which  didn't  mean  they  were 
pro-Nazi." 

NTUTBALrrr 

He  was  Jailed  86  days,  held  without  charges 
In  a  detention  camp  for  14  months.  "Then 
I  got  tired  of  It  and  ran  away." 

Of  political  prisoners  like  Mr.  Sobukwe,  he 
said: 

"I  Duike  It  a  point  to  see  they  are  better 
treated  than  I  was." 

And  given  the  same  set  of  conditions  that 
existed  In  1942,  he  said,  "I  still  think  I'd 
be  on  the  side  erf  neutrality.  Our  govern- 
ment then  confused  being  an  Afrikaner  with 
being  a  pro-Nael." 

Mr.  Vanter  refused  to  ex>mment  about  a 
prospective  visit  by  U.S.  Senator  R<»sbt 
KxNWBBT.  democrat  erf  New  Tork.  Then  he 
was  aaked  about  a  visit  that  American  Negro 
leader  tfartin  Luther  King  is  said  to  be 
hopeful  erf  making  to  South  Africa. 

"I  don't  think  hell  be  coming  here  at  all." 
asserted  Mr.  Vorster.  "Let's  say  we  can  do 
without  him." 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 

Feb.  11,  1966) 

Opposition  Looks  Only  to  White* 

Capetown,  South  Apbica. — The  South 
African  Government's  chief  opposltiem 
comes  from  the  United  Party — ^but  It,  too, 
looks  only  to  a  white-ruled  nation. 

It  opposes,  however,  the  creation  by  the 
existing  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Party  of  as  many  as  eight  Bantu, 
or  black  Independent  states  In  the  traditional 
hernielands  of  the  Zulus  and  the  Xhosas  and 
the  other  tribes,  or  nations,  that  began  mov- 
ing south  across  the  Zambesi  River  at  the 
same  time  the  early  white  settlers  started 
pushing  north. 

"We  say,"  said  Sir  de  VlUiers  Graaff,  the 
United  Party  leader,  "that  we  should  lewk  at 
the  rtsks  involved — their  treaties  with  other 
perwers,  csreatlon  of  a  Jumplng-off  place  for 
communlam.  It  would  ca«ate  a  whole  lot  erf 
UtUe  Ctibas." 

Such  a  view  Is  sharply  challenged  by  Gov- 
ernment people. 

Told  by  a  World-Herald  reporter  what  Sir 
de  VUllers  had  said.  liUnlster  of  Information 
Prank  Waring  oonamented: 

"Do  you  imagine  we  would  stand  idly  by 
for  that  sort  of  thing?" 

KLBCnON 

The  March  80  electloo.  will  be  fotight 
mainly  between  oandldate*  for  PaxUament  at 
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the  NaUo&al  &nd  Cnlt«d  ParUM.  with  the 
NatlonAla  expected  to  add  to  their  already 
rotnmanrtlng  majority,  roughly  two-thlrda  of 
the  memben  ot  the  Hoiue  of  AMembly. 

There  are,  however,  other  parties,  livclud- 
\ng  the  Proisreaslvee.  holding  one  seat,  and 
the  Liberal  Party,  with  none  and  little  proe- 
pect  for  any. 

The  Progre«8lve  Party  favor«  abolition  of 
all  dlacrlmloatory  laws,  a  common  electoral 
roll,  though  beginning  with  the  admlsaton 
of  only  qualified  black  men  to  It.  It  wants 
fundamental  rights  for  all  erobodled  In  a 
constitution. 

The  Liberals  want  equality  of  the  races 
and  a  rigid  constitution  to  take  care  of  the 
rights  of  all. 

At  the  other  end  ot  the  splinter-party 
spectrum  ts  the  Republican  Party,  which 
feels  the  National  Party,  in  control,  is  doing 
too  much  for  the  black  man  and  not  enough 
for  the  white. 

PLATTOEM 

The  United  Party  which  Sir  de  VUliers 
heads  would  maintain  social  and  residential 
segregation.  The  colored  people  (those  of 
mixed  birth)  would  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
the  oommon  roll,  and  colored  candidates 
could  stand  for  Parliament — though  residen- 
tial and  social  restrictions  would  be  main- 
tained. 

His  party  would  give  the  Bantu  the  vote, 
but  not  on  the  common  roil — they  would 
have  Parliamentary  representation,  but  they 
would  have  to  elect  white  men  to  represent 
their  interests. 

Sir  de  Vllliers  sees  for  the  urban  Bantu 
the  gradual  emergence  of  a  middle  class,  as 
a  bastion  against  communism,  and  be  favors 
relaxation  of  existing  pass  (identification 
caxd)  laws  and  exemption  Uom  them  of  re- 
sponsible blacks  He  would  let  them  own 
homes,  In  prescribed  areas. 

He  favors  government  help  in  black  rural 
areas,  relaxation  and  modification  of  land 
tenure  laws  and  development  of  the  black 
reserves  with  white  capital  and  initiative. 

The  United  Party  also  favors  a  policy  of 
hea/y  white  immigration.  Sir  de'  Vllliers 
accused  the  Government  of  wanting  new 
citizens  only  to  solve  labor  shortages;  "they 
fear  the  Afrikaners  will  be  plowed  under" 
with  mass  white  Immigratlor. 

LANGUAGE 

The  United  Party  is  strongest  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking white  South  Africans,  while 
the  National  Party  draws  its  greatest 
strength  from  the  Afrikaans-speaking  part 
of  the  population.  The  Afrikaans  group  is 
heavily  in  the  majority  in  this  country. 

Sir  de  VUliers  put  Into  words  what  any 
visitor  soon  feels  about  South  Africa  and  its 
division  between  English-speaking  and 
Afrikaans-speaking  groups. 

"Much  bitterness"  from  the  Boer  War, 
fought  almost  three-fourths  of  a  century 
a^,  remains,  he  acknowledged. 

That  war  settled  the  fate  of  the  two  Boer 
Republics.  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal. 

Ultimately,  there  came  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  eventually  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation  In  the  British  Common- 
wealth. In  IMO  there  was  the  referendum 
which  made  it  once  more  a  republic,  with 
descendants  of  the  Boers  in  the  majority. 
The  next  year  it  left  the  British  Common- 
1th. 


(From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)     World-Herald. 

Feb    13.  19«61 

The  TaANsiun  Is  Answxb  To  Carries 

TTlfTATA,     THX     TxaNSKXI,     SOUTH     ATXICA. 

H«Tf  la  the  Republic  of  South  Africa's  an- 
■t-wfr  to  cnucs  of  its  racial  policies — a  fertile 
*rt>a  larger  than  Belgliim.  that  it  is  leading 
u,  what  it  says  will  be.  at  some  point  In  the 
future,   an  Independent  black  nation. 


For  the  Transkel  Is  the  first  of  the  Ban- 
tustans.  perhaps  as  many  as  eight,  that  the 
South  African  Government  plans  to  create, 
in  hopes  it  can  develop  a  Commonwealth  of 
South  Africa  with  a  white  nation  for  whites, 
black  nations  for  black,  living  together  In 
peace  and  cooperation. 

Whether  it  will  work  is  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion. 

WORKABLE    PI.AN 

Prime  Minister  Hendrik  Verwoerd's  Na- 
tional Party,  which  holds  two-thirds  of  the 
seats  In  Parliament  and  probably  will  have 
more  after  the  March  30  election,  Insists  it 
is  a  workable  and  just  plan  that  can  succeed 
If  the  world  will  permit  It. 

There  is  opposition  among  white  South 
Africans;  there  Is  opp>oeltlon,  as  well,  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Xhosa  ( which  is  pronounced 
Causa)  who  Inhabit  the  fertile  farm  coun- 
try that  Is  the  Transkel.  But  the  exposition 
is  the  minority  viMce. 

It  Is  the  government  position  that  tradi- 
tionally, various  Bantu  tribes  have  had  home- 
lands, one  of  them  the  Transkel,  and  that 
the  Independent  black  nations  to  be  formed 
under  this  most  ambitious  of  apartheid  laws 
win  fall  within  those  hereditary  borders. 
aix-bi^ck  vote 

The  Bantu  Self-Government  Act  makes 
these  Bantustans  possible,  and  in  the  Tran- 
skel the  first  election  by  an  all-black  electo- 
rate took  place  in  November  1963. 

Kalzer  Matanzlma,  a  Xhoea  chief  who  be- 
lieves In  the  apartheid  tenet  of  separate  de- 
velopment of  the  races  was  chosen  Chief 
Minister,  and  he  heads  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, which  meeu  In  an  attractive  build- 
ing In  the  still  almost-all-white  capital  of 
Umtata. 

There  are  109  members  of  the^  Assembly,  of 
whom  64,  including  the  Chief  Minister,  are 
chiefs  and  headmen  nominated  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  at  Pretoria,  the  others 
elected  by  the  voters  for  8-yeax  terms. 

There  are  six  Cabinet  officers — finance  (in 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Minister),  justice, 
interior,  agricultural  development,  roads  and 
works,  and  education. 

TXAss  m  FCTTrax 

Each  Minister  has  a  white  secretary;  the 
civil  service  U  sUU  largely  white.  But  the 
plan  is  to  turn  over  jobs  to  the  Bantu  as 
soon  as  they  have  gained  the  experience  to 
handle  them. 

The  Central  Government  still  handles  de- 
fense, security,  and  external  affairs. 

No  one  can  say  when  the  day  will  come 
when  the  reins  are  handed  over  to  the  Tran- 
skel government.  I*^  obviously  Is  ye^  in 
the  future. 

South  African  Government  people,  and 
their  supporters,  point  frequently  to  unrest 
and  violence  In  the  Independent  black  na- 
tions to  the  north,  and  eay  that  is  proof 
that  a  pe<H>le  must  be  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment before  having  it.  But  they  insist  that 
under  the  plan,  the  Transkel  will,  in  fact, 
ultimately  be  Independent  and  wholly  self- 
goyeming. 

[From    the    Omaha    (Nebr)     W^ld-Herald, 

Feb.  14,  1966) 

Jakxxli.  in  AnucA:   Education  Is  VrtAi.  fob 

Umtata 

Umtata,  the  Transkei,  South  AntlCA. — 
Education  is  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  South  African  plan  to  create 
several  independent  black  states  within  the 
borders  of  this  rich  and  controversial  re- 
public. 

The  Bantu  of  South  Africa  already  have 
a  literacy  rate  higher  than  anywhere  else 
on  the  African  continent,  but  there  seems 
a  special  urgency  about  it  here  In  the  Tran- 
skel. which  ts  the  first  of  the  Bantustans 
and  which  already  has  a  considerable  degree 
of   self-government  and  lt«  own  LegUIative 


Assembly.    Bantu  means  "people"  and  appUes 
to  all  blacks  In  South  Africa. 

raaTiLx 

One  crosses  the  Kel  River  Bridge  and  he  is  In 
the  Transkel,  a  fertile,  16,000-square-mile 
area  blessed  with  ample  rainfall  with  some 
40  Inches  a  year,  much  coal  and  a  general- 
ly peace-loving  black  population  of  1,600,- 
000  Xhoea  tribesmen. 

As  many  more  Xhoea  live  elsewhere,  most- 
ly In  the  townships  surrounding  the  great 
cities. 

It  Is  largely  cattle-and-com  country, 
though  there  are  plans  to  bring  manufac- 
turing and  shipping,  too,  the  latter  through 
revitallzation  of  the  old  but  virtually  aban- 
doned port  of  St.  Johns,  on  the  Umzlmvubu 
River. 

The  South  African  Government  feels  the 
road  to  Independence  for  the  Transkei.  its 
development  as  an  Independent  state  with- 
in a  South  African  Commonwealth,  requires 
an  educated  electorate.  Thus  -the  1,600 
schools,  the  312,000  Xhosa  in  classrooms,  the 
5.400  teachers. 

DETRACTOBS 

The  Transkei  has  its  own  national  anthem 
already— "Oh,  God,  Sustain  Africa"— and  its 
own  flag. 

It  also  has  its  detractors,  both  black  and 
white,  so  far  as  prospective  nationhood  is 
concerned. 

As  envisaged  in  the  Government's  Ban- 
tustan  plan,  the  Transkei  and  the  other  six 
or  seven  Bantustans  will  be  black;  South 
Africa  Itself  will  be  white.  No  black  man 
will  be  able  to  own  property  In  white  South 
Africa.  Well-to-do  Bantus  can  purchase 
homes  in  the  townships  outside  the  big 
cities,  but  they  can  only  lease  the  land  on 
which  they  sit.  No  white  man  will  be  per- 
mitted to  own  land  in  the  Bantustana. 

It  is  the  latter  aspect  of  the  overall  plan 
that  Irritates  many  of  the  whites  here  in 
the  Transkel. 

compensation 

The  law  provides  for  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  property  owned  by  whites,  and  as 
this  is  a  long-term  proposition,  i>eopIe  are 
not  being  uprooted. 

Umtata,  the  capital.  Is  still  largely  a  white 
town  where  apartheid  is  practiced.  Bantu 
are  not  pennltted  in  the  hotel  or  in  the 
cinema,  and  have  their  own  entrances  to 
the  postofflce.  There  is  Irritation  among 
white  South  Africans  because  a  sizable  chunk 
of  the  community  was  zoned  black. 

DIVISION 

This  means  a  white  businessman^  while 
he  can  continue  running  his  business,  can 
only  sell  to  a  Bantu.  The  Bantu  Investment 
Corporation  and  the  Bantu  Development 
Corporation  have  been  set  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  funds  for  Bantu  to  go  Into 
the  world  of  business. 

The  Umtata  whites  are  In  the  process  of 
forming  a  "ratepayers'  association"  In  an 
effort  "to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  rate- 
payers (taxpayers)  in  town." 

A  member  of  South  Africa's  Parliament 
for  the  Transkel  Territories  accused  Prime 
Minister  Verwoerd  of  showing  "no  sympathy" 
for  the  white  man  In  the  Transkel. 

Meanwhile,  the  governing  black  party  In 
the  Transkei.  the  National  Independence 
Party.  U  fighting  off  attacks  from  Its  opposi- 
tion, the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Democratic  Party  opposes  the  Ban- 
tustan  plan.  It  favors  continued  alignment 
of  the  Transkei  with  South  Africa,  and  holds 
that  without  nongovernment  white  capital, 
the  area  cannot  make  a  go  of  it. 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 

Feb.  16.  1966) 

Jabrkix  m  Atbica:  Black.  Whttk  Acbxb,  No 

MiXINO 

Umtata,  thb  Transkei,  South  Afuca. — 
Said  the  white  official:  "Like  the  white  man. 


tbe  Bantu  does  not  subeciibe  to  the  idea  of 
Bodal  IntegraUoQ.  which  is  bound  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  eventual  destruction  of  the 
Bantu  personality  as  well  as  the  white  p«r- 
Bonallty.  The  recognition  of  the  dignity  of 
the  black  man  lies  in  the  retention  of  his 
creed  and  culture,  which  cannot  be  achieved 
onoe  integration  has  started." 

Said  the  black  official:  "My  goTemment 
(of  the  Transkel)  does  not  believe  In  a  multi- 
racial state,  for  In  that  it  see*  the  perpetui- 
ties of  ceilings  that  are  placed  over  the  heads 
and  progress  of  the  Africans." 

Thus  did  J.  H.  Abrahams,  commissioner 
general  of  the  Zhosa  National  Unit,  and  B. 
B.  Mdledle,  Minister  of  Education  of  self- 
governing  Transkel,  which  South  Africa  says 
will  one  day  be  wholly  independent,  agree 
that  black  man  and  white  man  should  not 
tie  Integrated. 

tb.  Mdledle,  In  fact,  believes  the  United 
States  would  be  better  off  with  separate  black 
States. 

There  are  conflicting  views  in  South  Africa 
over  integration.  "ITiere  are  confilctlng  views 
here  In  the  Transkel  itself. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whites 
In  South  Africa  believe  black  and  white 
should  not  mix.  And  the  National  Inde- 
pendence Party  of  the  Transkel,  which  con- 
trols the  Transkel's  Government  and  is  thus 
representative  of  the  area's  Bantu  popula- 
tion, believes  It,  too. 

CORN 

This  Is  a  beautiful  land,  the  Transkel. 
And  a  fertile  one.  And,  In  the  distant  kraals, 
primitive. 

Yet  80  percent  of  schoolage  children  have 
had  at  least  3  or  4  years  of  school. 

Maize,  or  mealies,  form  the  chief  crop.  In 
the  United  States,  It  is  called  com. 

And  cattle.  In  all  South  Africa,  close  to 
60  percent  of  the  cows  are  owned  by  the 
Bantu.  The  proportion  la  high  In  the 
Transkel. 

"A  man  Is  not  really  a  man  unless  he's  got 
cattle  and  a  piece  of  land,"  says  J.  H.  T.  Mills, 
the  white  secretary  to  the  Department  of  the 
Chief  Minister. 

It  Is  difficult  to  get  the  Xlioea  tribesmen, 
who  form  the  black  papulation  of  the  Tran- 
skel, to  give  up  the  growing  of  com  for  any 
other  crop,  even  one  that  produces  greater 
revenue.  For  centuries,  they  have  grown 
corn.    Why  quit? 

Efforte  are  being  made  to  have  them  pro- 
duce cotton,  which  grows  well  here,  and 
would  bring  In  more  rand  ( the  South  African 
tinlt  of  exchange),  to  little  avail. 

wives 

This  is  a  land  where  a  man  can  legally  have 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  pay  for.  Payment, 
or  lobola,  usually  is  in  cowb,  and  a  village 
girl  usually  brings  her  parents  8  to  10  of 
them.  Sometimes  it  runs  higher.  A  chief's 
daughter  can  cost  one  hundred  cows. 

There  la  one  wealthy  Tramskel  man— « 
herbalist  who  not  long  ago  purchased  an 
American  automobile  for  cash  he  took  out 
of  a  suitcase — who  enjoys  the  luxury  of  28 
wlvee. 

An  indication  of  how  complicated  life  Is 
in  Africa  Is  the  fact  that  among  the  Xhosa 
alone  there  are  12  different  subtrlbes.  There 
are.  In  all,  700  languages  on  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

A  visit  to  a  kraal  Is  likely  to  bring  out  the 
entire  populace.  Including  the  head  man 
with  bis  wives,  offspring  and  In-laws.  The 
girls  may  discard  their  traditional  orange 
blankets  and,  bare-breasted  dance. 


Bare  feet  are  the  rula,  winter  and  suaimtr. 

It  is  summer  now.  But  the  sight  of  an  old 
Xhoea  male  wearing  an  overcoat,  and  with- 
out shoes   Is  somehow  incongruous. 

Yet  no  sound  Is  lovelier  than  to  hear  a 
group  of  Xhoea  men  and  women — like  the 
dining  room  staff  of  the  Hotel  Savoy  In  Um- 
tata— singing,  In  rich  African  voices,  the 
words  of  the  national  anthem  of  the  Trana- 
kel,  "Oh,  God,  Sustain  Africa." 

"Here,  nature  smiles,"  says  Minister  of 
Education  Mdledle. 

[From    the   Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 
Feb. 16.  1966] 

"We'vx  Hit  Bottom  on  Wat  Back,"  Rhodx- 
SIAM  Dbclabxs 

Salisbitbt.  Rhodesia  . — Rhodeslaa  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  dlscloaed  Tuesday  that 
If  current  plans  with  regard  to  oil  work 
out  "we'll  completely  lick  the  embargo." 

The  leader  of  this  sauctlona-plagued  na- 
tion declined  In  an  interview  to  reveal  de- 
tails of  the  plans. 

The  oil  situation  In  Rhodeala,  which  de- 
clared its  independence  3  months  ago  in  a 
dispute  with  Brltlan  over  its  racial  policies, 
was  described  as  "better  this  week  than  last." 

not   KNOtrCH 

"We  believe  we've  hit  bottom  and  are  on 
our  way  up." 

The  only  announced  source  of  oil  coming 
to  Rhodesia  now  is  in  the  form  of  voluntary 
contributions  frcxn  South  Africa. 

It  Is  not  believed,  however,  that  such  a 
relatively  small  amount  as  has  been  brought 
by  this  voluntary  method  to  date  will  be 
enough  to  alleviate  the  shortage. 

Mr.  Smith  expressed  hope  the  United 
States  would  "stop  this  nonsense"  when  he 
was  asked  about  the  effect  of  United  States 
sanctions  against  this  East  African  nation. 

"What  have  we  done  that  the  United  States 
wants  to  cut  off  our  trade?"  he  asked. 

He  said  In  spite  of  the  embargo  against  his 
country,  Rhodesia's  overall  trade  Is  "going 
ahead  the  same  as  It  has  In  the  past." 

asks  boom 

He  spoke  bitterly  about  the  United  States 
following  Britain's  lead  on  sanctions  at  the 
same  time  Britain  la  still  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  as  well  as  Red  China  and 
Cuba. 

He  pictured  Rhodesia  as  conducting  an  "ex- 
periment"  In  government,  with  its  objective 
a  Parliament  where  black  man  and  white 
men  both  sit  with  no  attention  paid  to  color. 

He  asked  for  "room  to  maneuver"  to  attain 
that  objective. 

But  in  a  s^arate  Interview,  the  black  man 
who  heads  the  Parliamentary  op{>osltlon, 
J.  M.  Gondo  of  the  United  Peoples  Party, 
accused  the  Government  of  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  black  man  to  get  the  education 
which  qualifies  him  for  the  vote. 

Charging  this  is  politically  motivated,  Mr. 
Gondo  said:  "The  fewer  agitated  Africans, 
the  longer  the  whites  can  remain  In  power." 

"The  opposition  leader  favors  broadening 
th^  base  to  bring  more  Africans  Into  the 
voting  area,  as  a  prelude  to  eventual  one- 
man,  one-vote  operation. 

EQUAL    AMOUNTS 

He  said  the  Government  spends  equal 
amounts  on  educating  black  and  white  chil- 
dren, but  called  it  "unfair"  because  there 
are  4  million  black  children  and  220,000 
wMtea. 


The  older  women  will  smoke  their  pipes 
and  gab  cheerfully.  Little  ones  eat  their 
mealies.  One  may  be  Invited  Into  their 
homes,  each  ot  them  roiuid,  made  of  mud, 
with  thatched  roofs,  floors  ot  polished  cow 
dung.    Sach  wife  lives  In  a  separate  house. 


means  only  one  thing:  He  won't  have  to  grow 
any  the  next  year. 

It  isn't  the  toll  involved — what  are  his 
wives  and  children  for? — hut,  he  asks,  why 
should  he  ralae  more  maize  if  he  has  enough 
for  the  rnft^umm  ])«  and  his  family  eat  and  the 
kafftr  beer  that  is  quaffed  in  truly  remarkable 
quantities? 

So,  here  at  the  Tsolo  Agriculture  College, 
another  of  the  multitude  of  projects  of  the 
South  African  Government  to  bring  the  rural 
Bantu  tribesman  Into  the  20th  centxiry,  or  at 
least  the  10th,  modem  farming  methods  are 
taught. 

The  young  men  who  spend  2Vi  years  here 
are  expected  to  take  the  word  to  their  elders, 
many  of  them  as  extension  agents  of  the 
Central  Government,  and  seek  by  actual 
demonstration  to  show  what  wonders  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  aoU  If  it  is  properly 
utilized. 

It  is  here  in  the  Transkel  that  South  Africa 
Is  staging  Its  greatest  experiment  In  ap<u^- 
heid.  the  creation  of  a  black  state  slated 
ultimately  for  independence,  the  first  of  as 
many  as  eight  Bantu  areas  scheduled,  when 
lU  tribal  Inhabitants  are  ready  for  It,  to  rule 
themselves. 

But  the  problems  of  Initiative,  responsibil- 
ity and  organiaational  ability  among  a  people 
content  to  do  things  as  their  forbears  did 
centuries  ago  have  to  be  met,  oombated  and 
solved. 

A  student  here  must  have  had  11  years  of 
schooling  before  he  Is  admitted,  and  ue  Is 
carefully  screened,  for  there  are  more  appli- 
cants than  vacancies. 

He  Is  likely  to  be  18  to  20  years  old,  and 
he  first  has  18  months  studying  various  sub- 
jects— sheep  and  wool-growing,  animal  and 
field  husbandry,  soil  conservation,  forestry, 
vegetable  gardening,  and  others. 

Then  for  a  year  he  Is  assigned  to  project 
planning,  for  he  has  Intensive  training  in 
how  to  run  a  small  economic  unit.  Crop  ro- 
tation, grazing  rotation,  bookkeeping,  all  of 
them  fall  to  him. 

For  this  he  pays  only  $46  a  year.  It  costs 
the  South  African  Government  10  times  that 
to  give  him  the  training. 

When  he  leaves,  unless  he  takes  postgrad- 
uate work  at  another  school,  he  goes  into  the 
fleld  and  tries  to  motivate  his  fellow  Xhosa 
Into  adopting  the  white  man's  modern  and 
profitable  farming  methods. 

This  Isn't  easy.  The  Xhoea  is  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo. 

WKAT'S     NEED? 

Maize  is  the  staple  crop.  This  provides 
the  mealies  that  are  eaten  at  every  meal.  It 
is  corn,  yellow  corn,  white  com.  The  fanners 
of  the  Transkei  produce  about  8,760,000 
bushels  of  maize  a  year.  L.  O.  Hagan,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Tsolo  Ag  College,  thinks  they 
should  manage  700  million  bushels  in  this 
area  that  Is  almost  as  large  as  Denmark. 

There  is  ample  rainfall,  and  "there  Is  vir- 
tually nothing  they  cannot  produce,"  he  saya. 
Only  the  human  element  Is  a  limiting  factor. 

Most  Xhosa  feel  no  necessity  to  produce 
beyond  their  immediate  needs. 

Adjacent  to — Just  across  a  fence— one  ot 
the  school's  maize  fields  Is  a  similar  one 
owned  by  a  Xhosa  farmer.  In  the  school's 
fleld,  the  usual  winter-fallow,  fertilization 
methods  are  followed. 

The  maize  It  produces  grows  faster,  has 
better  quality,  makes  more  to  the  acre.  For 
years  the  Xhosa  farmer  has  seen  the  differ- 
ence, yet  never  once  has  he  manifest  any 
Interest  In  trying  to  find  out  why. 


[From    the    Omaha  '  (Nebr.)    W(»ld-Herald, 
Feb.  17, 1966J 

Transkei  Colleoe  Updatbs  Pbocxourxs  in 
Agriccltubx 

Tsolo,  thx  Transkei.  South  Atrxca. — To 
the  average  Xhosa  tribesman  In  the  lush, 
fertile  Transkel,  a   bumper   crt^   ol  maize 


Fifty  percent  of  the  maize  produced  by 
the  Xhoea  farmers  goes  to  make  kaffir  beer, 
the  remainder  is  used  for  food.  The  beer  Is 
brewed  In  44-gallon  containers,  takes  4  or  6 
days  to  reach  the  peak  of  perfection,  and  is 
dispensed  on  more  or  less  a  communal  basis. 


od; 
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A  "b««r -drink"  Is  a  great  social  eyent.  Men 
and  women  Join  In,  usually  with  the  men  on 
one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  each 
group  passing  back  and  forth  the  big  cup 
that  holds  the  brew  But  after  awhile  the 
barriers  break  down,  and  the  sexes  inter- 
mingle 

A  good  be^r -drink  can  last  2  or  S  days. 
JDd^  daughters  are  left  home  to  take  care 
of  smaller  children  when  their  parents  are 
enjoying  this  somewhat  Intensified  con- 
vlvlaUty.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  par- 
ticipant to  awaken  after  suclt  a  bout  and 
embark   on   another. 

(Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)     World-Herald. 

Feb.  18,  19M| 
Sw.RD   Keeps   Okom  in  Tiunsksi  Assxmb.:.t 

UMT4TA.     the     TSANSKXI.     SOUTH     AnUCA. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  at  the  Transkel.  the 
retflon  that  South  Africa  expects  to  have  In- 
dependence when  Its  black  Xhoea  tribesmen 
axe  ready  for  self-rule,  Is  the  scene  of  de- 
bates sharper  than  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Remarks  are  made  that  would  be  declared 
out  of  order  In  the  American  Senate  or 
House. 

But  the  give  and  take  is  quite  similar  to 
that  which  goes  on  within  the  Chambers  of 
the  Capitol  in  Washington,  though  the 
language  Is  Xhoaa. 

On  hand  to  keep  order  Is  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  an  Imposing  figure  In  his  black  tall- 
coat  with  gold-frlnged  red  epaulets  and  red 
culTs. 

STMBOL 

In  the  front  of  the  attractive  chamber,  with 
Its  desks  of  "stlnkwood"  (despite  the  name, 
this  Is  South  Africa's  finest  wood,  beautiful 
and  rich  of  texture)  stands  the  symbol  of 
government,  the  mace. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  has,  for  maintaining 
order,  a  spearlike  sword  that  Is  as  wicked 
looking  as  anything  used  by  African  warriors 
In  the  last  century  The  story  Is  that  he 
baa  had  to  use  It  only  once,  on  two  unruly 
members,  who  subsided  quickly  when  they 
saw  the  sharp-edged  blade  coming  their 
way. 

A  study  of  the  English  translation  of  de- 
b.ite  In  the  Assembly  shows  that  the  black 
men  (and  one  woman)  who  comprise  If 
usually  speak  well  and  fluently  as  they  make 
their  points. 

CAUSTIC 

But  their  tongues  sometimes  are  caustic, 
which  apparently  is  acceptable  in  the 
lYanskel. 

During  debate  on  one  occasion,  the  Chief 
Minister.  Kalzer  Matanzlma.  was  Interrupted 
b7  Knowledge  Ousana,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  a  man  recently  denied  a 
passport  by  the  South  African  Government 
when  he  wished  to  visit  the  United  States. 
Seep   quiet,"  said  Mr.   Matanzlma. 

The  Chief  Minister  went  on  to  call  tacM 
members  of  the  opposition  Democratic  Party 
"spineless."  Anu  one  was  "a  man  who 
changM  colors  like  a  chameleon  so  that  tak- 
ing hUn  seriously  would  be  the  task  of  a 
fool.' 


In  a  debate  over  the  complicated  tribal 
suucture  of  the  Transkel,  which  has  4  para- 
mount chiefs  and  137  other  chiefs  and  917 
head  men.  Mr  Matanzlma  said  it  was  a  pity 
one  opjx)8ltlon  member  "should  be  amongst 
such  a  conglomeration  of  fools." 

When  exception  was  taken,  he  substituted 
"stupid   '     Later  he  withdrew  both. 

When  he  said  the  people  of  the  Transkel 
still  recocnlxe  chiefs  "as  their  leaders  and 
protectors."  an  opposition  member  asked; 
■Why  do  you  have  bodyguards  then?" 

The    Chief    Minister   complained    that    an 
■ppoaition  member  had  characterized  chiefs 
as  "irresponsible,  drunken,  uneducated,  and 
Ignorant  ' 


Corrected  the  member:  "I  said  s<me  of 
them." 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Herald, 
Feb.    30.    19MI 

Mamt  Pkxdict  Pkttt  SxcicKirrs  or  Apabtrhd 
Wnx   Go 

DuaBAN,  South  Apbica. — When  an  Ameri- 
can tries  to  delve  Into  South  Africa's  complex 
and  controversial  racial  policy,  just  about 
the  first  piece  of  advice  he  gets  Is  not  to 
try  to  compare  the  United  States  with  this 
country. 

To  an  American,  geared  to  bis  own  Na- 
tion's continuing,  if  difficult,  effort  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  all.  many  features 
of  South  Africa's  apartheid  policy  appear 
questionable. 

Some  of  the  aspects  of  that  policy  that  are 
repugnant  to  the  visitor  from  the  United 
States  are  In  the  area  that  Is  described  over 
here  ash  "petty  apartheid." 

Separate  queues  In  the  poet  office,  the  ban- 
ning of  an  East  Indian  golf  champion  from 
an  Important  tournament,  park  benches 
marked  for  use  only  of  "European-blankes" 
— they  are  hard  for  the  American  to  under- 
stand. I 
raxsh    laws 

Other  apartheid  laws  may  be  more  criti- 
cally challenged. 

The  vUltor  from  the  United  States,  who 
has  grown  up  In  a  country  where  any  pris- 
oner Is  assured  a  trial,  where  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  can  get  him  a  hearing  if  he's 
held  without  charges  or  early  hearing.  Is 
likely  to  look  askance  at  laws  which  permit 
a  prisoner  to  be  kept  In  jail  indefinitely  after 
his  term  has  ended,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Bantu  (black  man),  Robert  Sobukwe. 

The  pass  laws — every  one  must  carry  bis 
identification  card — may  strike  the  American 
as  off-key  and  an  Infringement. 

The  South  African  who  supports  Govern- 
ment policies,  says  the  laws  are  required  in 
the  Interest  of  public  safety. 

As  to  the  petty  apartheid,  there  are  many 
predictions  that  these  trivial  and  mortifying 
segments  of  racial  policy  probably  will  be 
abandoned. 

There  has  been  loosening  up  already.  The 
black  man  can  buy  spirits,  where  once  he 
was  limited  to  Bantu  beer.  Except  during 
periods  when  crime  has  brought  a  show- 
your-pass  crackdown,  he  can  be  out  In  the 
cities  at  night  without  molestation.  The 
curfew  has  gone. 

NO    intcgration 

But  separation  of  the  races  continues,  and 
it  wUl  conUnue.  Both  the  dominant  Na- 
tional Party  and  its  chief  opposition,  the 
United  Party,  favor  It.  The  difference  here 
Is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 

Where  South  Afrtca  will  rUe  or  fall  is  In 
that  vital  area  of  Its  separate  development 
program  that  proposes  to  set  aside  the  tradi- 
tional Bantu  homelands  for  self-ruling  and 
Independent  black  states,  hopefully  with  the 
Idea  that  from  them  will  spring  a  common- 
wealth of  South  Africa. 

TtxK  first  of  these,  hereditary  homeland 
of  the  Xhosa  Tribe,  has  been  set  up  In  the 
Transkel.  an  area  larger  than  Belgium  along 
the  southeastern  coast. 

Detractors  say  the  Transkel  is  poor  coun- 
try where,  at  best,  a  subsistence  living  Is 
possible. 

BPKNDtNG  MnXIONS 

The  visitor  learns  this  Is  not  so.  The  rich, 
fertile  Transkel  can  produce  almost  any- 
thing— fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  cotton.  Its 
pasture  lands  are  extensive. 

The  Central  Oovernment  of  the  Republic 
is  spending  millions  of  rand  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Tranakel,  and  on 
their  hospitalization  and  on  teaching  farm- 
ing methods  that  will  improve  crops  and  in- 
come. 


It  Is  doing  the  same  In  other  areas  of 
South  Africa,  but  the  experiment  In  the 
Transkel  is  of  transcending  Importance  be- 
cause. 1/  the  plan  Is  followed  through — and 
the  Verwoerd  government  Insists  it  will  be 
— the  all -black  Legislative  Assembly  that 
presently  controls  six  departments  of  Its 
government  will  ultimately  be  the  govern- 
ing body  of  a  no-strlngs-attached  Independ- 
ent state. 

Other  Independent  states,  or  Bantusians, 
would  follow. 

Of  one  thing,  there  U  no  doubt:  the  South 
African  Oovernment  is  spending  huge  sums 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  black  man. 

RUCa    FHAUS 

To  such  Bantu  as  I.  B.  Tabata.  now  in  the 
United  States,  who  says  he  would  be  jailed 
If  he  returned  home,  the  plan  to  create  as 
many  as  eight  Bantusians,  or  Independent 
black  nations,  is  "a  huge  fraud — a  scheme 
to  make  these  areas  into  a  labor  reservoir." 
Those  were  the  words  he  used  to  a  World - 
Herald  reporter  In  Washington  some  weeks 
ago. 

But  to  men  like  Commissioner  General  J. 
H.  Abraham  of  the  Xhosa  National  Unit  (the 
Xhoea  occupy  the  Transkel).  the  Bantusan 
plan  has  the  "wholehearted  support"  of  most 
Bantu.  1^.  Abraham,  a  white  man,  de- 
clared: 

"It  echoes  the  dearest  sentiments  of  their 
own  hearts.  In  this  system  they  can  take 
their  cultural  and  traditional  spiritual 
yearnings  with  them  and  are  not  called  upon 
to  discard  that  which  they  regard  as  sacred." 

[Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 
Feb.  21.  1066] 

Sepailatk  Development  Backess  Ask  por 
Time 

Johaknesburo,  SotTTH  AFRICA. — Three  and 
one-half  million  whites  In  South  Africa,  a 
vast  and  viable  nation,  are  financing  a  tre- 
.mendously  costly  program  for  the  black  resi- 
dents who  outnumber  them  more  than  3  to  1 . 

It  Is  paternalism,  whatever  tag  Is  applied 
to  it. 

For  whatever  It  is  worth,  this  is  South 
Africa's  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  world's 
colored  races,  long  under  white  rule  In  the 
days  of  colonialism,  for  a  self-determining 
role. 

In  going  its  own  way  with  Its  p>ollcy  of 
separate  development.  South  Africa  has  been 
condemned  from  almost  every  comer  of  the 
world. 

It  was  over  apartheid  that  South  Africa 
broke  out  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
formed  a  republic,  with  no  ties  of  any  sort, 
except   historical,   with   Great   Britain. 

The  United  Nations  has  called  on  South 
Africa  to  abandon  its  racial  policies. 

DIRTT     WORD 

The  United  States  disapproves  of  South 
Africa,  and  down  here,  the  name  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  O.  Mennen  (Soapy) 
Williams,  who  Is  in  charge  of  African  affairs 
for  the  State  Department,  is  a  dirty  word. 

The  black  countries  to  the  north  remain 
blazlngly  angry  at  the  enormously  wealthy 
power  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  continent. 

South  Africa  is  accused  of  being  a  police 
state,  which  its  leaders  deny,  but  there  are 
restrictive  laws,  described  as  security  meas- 
ures to  hold  down  any  Communist  activity, 
that  provide  some  fuel  for  such  charges. 

Yet.  despite  the  world's  condemnation  oi 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  as  being  harsh, 
unjust,  and  Intransigent  as  regards  its  non- 
whlte  majority,  there  are  more  than  1  million 
Bantu  from  other  African  ooxintrles  working 
here,  some  20.000  more  try  every  year  to  enter 
the  republic  illegally — because  jobs  are  avail- 
able and  wagee.  by  black  standards,  good— 
and.  if  Immigration  barriers  were  lowered  at 
the  Limpopo  River.  Bantu  by  the  hiindreds  of 
thousands,  it  is  estimated,  would  pour  across. 
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It  doesnt  take  long  for  a  white  South 
African  to  tell  any  visitor  what  it  Is  that 
the  nation  needs :  Time. 

Given  time,  they  say.  they  ean  make  their 
policy  of  separate  development  work. 

And  Its  main  feature  Is  the  creation  of 
several  Bantustans. 

These  would  be  Independent  states,  carved 
out  within  the  republic's  boundaries,  em- 
bracing the  hereditary  homelands  of  the 
various  black  tribes  that  began  coming  south 
across  the  Zambesi  about  the  time  the  early 
white  settlers  started  pushing  north. 

Por  in  South  Africa,  when  the  white  man 
arrived  more  than  300  years  ago,  there  were 
only  the  Hottentots  and  the  Bushmen.  The 
Hottentots  are  almost  gone,  and  the  primi- 
tive Bushmen  still  survive.  In  relatively  small 
numbers,  In  area*  where  no  one  else  wants 
to  Uve. 

CtTLTITRX 

The  Oovernment  says  that  the  black  man 
settled  In  certain  areas  of  the  country,  and 
that  It  Is  those  areas  It  wlU  hand  back  to 
the  black  man,  to  rule  as  be  sees  fit,  but, 
hopefully,  with  economic  ties  to  South  Africa 
In  a  commonwealth  or  federation. 

In  these  independent  states,  government 
spokesmen  avow,  the  Bantu  would  be  able  to 
retain  bis  own  culture  while  using  the  best 
of  the  white  man's  know-how. 

The  project's  cost  Is  enormous,  and  the 
white  man  finances  it.  It  Is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  many  millions  of  blacks  reside 
not  in  these  hamelands,  the  first  of  which 
has  been  set  up  in  the  Transkel  with  self- 
rule  slated  some  time  Ln  the  future,  but 
rather  In  the  white  man's  cities,  where  he 
has  employment  but  not  equality. 

LIKE  itauans 

Under  the  plan,  these  urban  blacks  will 
have  the  vote  in  their  homeland,  even  If  they 
choose  the  city.  The  black  in  the  homeland,' 
with  Independence  that  Is  promised,  won't 
have  to  live  under  apartheid  laws.  The 
blacks  who  choose  to  remain  in  urban  areas 
will  continue  to  reside  in  their  own  sectors 
of  the  cities,  and  accept  apartheid. 

Whites  like  to  compare  them  to  Italians 
who  take  jobs  In  Switzerland — they  remain 
Italian  subjects,  but  work  away  from  Italy. 

But,  they  say,  look  at  what  the  black  man 
gets:  Modern  homes  at  low  rents,  virtually 
free  hospitalization,  educational  advantages 
denied  to  much  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  and  a 
pay  day  every  week. 

The  administrator  of  Natal  Province,  J.  T. 
A.  Gerdener — his  job  corresponds  to  that  of 
an  American  Governor — told  a  World-Herald 
reporter  that  three-fourths  of  the  Income 
taxes  he  pays  go  to  programs  for  nonwbltes. 

[Frc«a   the   Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Feb.22.  iee6) 

AinicAL  RxioNS  AS  Kino  in  8,000  Mn.n  or 

Park 

SKincusA,  Kruger  National  Park,  South 
Africa. — The  old  timer  took  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  and,  speaking  In  Afrikaans — 
which   was   translated — eald: 

"We  figure  that  old  fellow  is  about  300 
years  old." 

"That  old  fellow"  was  a  huge  crocodile, 
sunning  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Sable 
River,  here  In  Kruger  National  Park,  a  game 
reserve  where  man  can  look,  but  cannot 
harm.  Innumerable  varieties  of  wild  animals, 
from  the  gentle  Impala  to  the  powerful 
lioness  who  kills  for  her  family. 

Some  doubted  the  old  timer's  estimate  of 
the  venerable  crocodile's  age.  One  thing  was 
certain  though;  the  croc  is  among  the  park's 
Inhabitants  best  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

ANtMAI.  n  Knto 
Lying   In   the   northeastern    part   of   the 
TranBvaal,  between  the  Crocodile  River  to 


the  South  and  the  Limpopo  to  the  north 
(Kipling  fans  will  remember  the  "great  green, 
greasy  Limpopo  River"),  this  fascinating 
game  preserve  Is  the  size  of  a  small  state. 
8,000  square  miles,  200  miles  long,  averaging 
40  miles  wide. 

Here  the  animal  Is  king.  Hunuins  are 
tolerated,  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves. 
The  only  thing  they  can  shoot  Is  a  camera. 
They  can  traverse  the  roads  at  will,  but  they 
mtist  not  leave  their  cars  except  at  specified 
areas. 

My  previous  wlld-anlmal  thrill  came  when 
a  bear  ambled  In  front  of  my  car  In  Vermont. 
I  counted  16  species  of  animal  within  a 
few  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  countless  exotic 
birds  that  ranged  from  the  snake-hunting 
secretary  bird  to  the  purple  crested  loerle. 

One's  first  sight  of  the  graceful  Impala 
brings  ooh's  and  ah's.  Within  an  hour,  the 
sight  of  a  herd  of  200  of  the  leaping,  curious 
creatxues  has  become  commonplace.  They 
must  exist  In  Kruger  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

uoN's  diet 

The  Impala  forms  a  staple  of  the  lion's  diet. 
But  things  are  lush  at  Kruger  this  simiiner 
and  this,  while  fattening  the  Impala,  is  bad 
news  for  the  king  of  beasts,  and  his  mate, 
who    does    the    hunting. 

For  In  dry  seasons,  the  Impala  visits  the 
regular  water  boles,  along  regular  paths 
by  which  a  hungry  lion  can  lie  In  wait.  With 
so  much  greenery  and  small  pools  all  over, 
the  Impala  Is  not  dependent  on  the  regular 
watering  place.  It  Isn't  easy  to  be  a  Hon  In 
boom  times. 

Baboons  everywhere.  Close  the  car  window 
when  a  pack  Is  around,  or  they'll  be  right 
Inside.  And.  perhaps,  bite.  They're  In- 
veterate hitchhikers,  riding  atop  cars,  or  on 
engines  or  trunks. 

The  unlovely  wart  hog  abounds.  A  baby 
wart  hog.  yet  to  grow  Into  the  Immense 
ugliness  of  the  parent.  Is  sort  of  cute. 

curious 

There  was  the  cheetah  family  that  was 
as  curious  as  occupants  of  the  6ar;  at  least 
the  cubs  were.  Three  of  them  sat  In  the 
road,  pennlttlnc  the  automobile  to  come 
within  10  yards.  Off  the  road,  their  mother, 
powerful,  lithe,  graceful  and  alert,  stood,  tail 
thrashing.  Down  the  road  appeared  a  jackal, 
which  ambled  toward  the  cubs,  hoping,  per- 
haps, they  had  recently  killed  and  be  could 
share  In  the  leftovers. 

He  came  as  close  as  the  mother  cheetah 
thought  permissible.  She  made  a  pass  at 
him.  The  jackal  fled.  The  mother  trotted 
Into  the  bush.  The  cube  knew  Instinctively 
It  was  time  for  them  to  leave,  too. 

Tau.  ciRAnxs 

Further  along,  19  giraffes,  3  of  them 
bigger  than  I  ever  saw  In  captivity  (and 
I'm  an  Inveterate  zoogoer).  The  succulents 
high  In  the  trees  and  bushes  Interested  them; 
they  could  not  have  cared  less  about  the 
humans  only  a  few  feet  away.  A  giraffe 
sometimes  forms  a  lion's  meal,  but  lions  re- 
s|>ect  the  kicking  ability  of  a  giraffe — a  well- 
aimed  Iclck  can  kill — and  are  more  likely  to 
go  for  the  Impala  or  the  zebra. 

A  pack  of  16  wild  dogs  ambles  by.  A 
mother  kudu  and  her  calf.  Monkeys.  Mors 
baboons,  hvmdreds  of  ^em.  A  vlclous-look- 
Ing  cobra  by  the  side  of  the  road  A  risit  to 
the  hippo  pool,  escorted  by  a  rlfle-carrylng 
guard  who  lives  In  a  hut  In  the  park.  No, 
he  says  he  doesn't  venture  outdoors  at  night. 

"Wild  Animals  Can  Be  Dangerous,"  says 
the  signs. 

Only  one  disappointment.  No  elephants. 
There  are  a  few  in  the  neighborhood,  though 
most  of  them  are  further  north  Ln  a  section 
of  the  park  closed  In  the  sximmer.  Some 
people  saw  them,  but  for  something  so  big, 
the   elephant   can   be   an   elusive   fellow. 


[From   the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herakl. 

Feb. 23. 1966) 

South  West  Africa  Fate  Lett  Up  to  Haot^ 

Court 

Pretoua,  South  Afsica. — Of  worldwide 
Importance  Is  the  decision  that  probably  wUl 
be  handed  down  this  year  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  Of  Justice  In  The  Hague. 

It  relates  to  the  future  of  South  West 
Africa,  a  big  chunk  of  largely  arid  land  that 
the  Republic  of  South  Afrtca  has  been  ad- 
ministering for  close  to  a  half  century  under 
a  mandate  of  the  old  League  of  Nations. 

The  case  is  one  of  complexities  and  contro- 
versies, with  South  Africa's  racial  policies  the 
crux  of  the  issue. 

It  holds  worldwide  significance  In  that 
any  adverse  decision  by  the  World  Court — 
adverse  so  far  as  South  Africa  Is  concerned — 
Is  almost  certain  to  bring  from  the  black 
States  to  the  north  of  here  a  demand  that 
the  United  Nations  take  drastic  action 
against  this  Republic. 

The  plaintiffs  In  the  court  action  are  Li- 
beria and  Ethiopia,  but  their  present  accusa- 
tions against  South  Africa  are  not  the  ones 
they  originally  brought.  They  abandoned 
their  earlier  charges  of  genocide  and.  In 
fact,  accepted  South  Africa's  position  on  that 
and  the  other  Initial  Issues  that  got  the  case 
Into  court  at  the  Hague. 

WASOERMAN 

The  background  Is  this : 

South  West  Africa,  four  times  the  slse  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  an  area  where  rival 
tribes  fought  bloody  wars  for  years. 

In  1880,  the  Germans  claimed  It  and  ad- 
ministered It  untu  World  War  I,  After  that 
war,  the  League  of  Nations  gave  South  Africa 
Its  mandate. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  league.  South 
Africa  declined  to  put  the  territory  imder 
United  Nations  trvisteeshlp.  And  the  U.N. 
Oensral  AsMmbly  declined  South  Africa's  re- 
quest that  It  be  incorporated  Into  South 
Africa.  But  South  Africa  announced  It  would 
continue  to  administer  the  territory  "in  the 
si^rit  of  the  mandate." 

Much  of  it  is  desert.  Its  coast  is  trsach- 
erous.  To  the  north,  where  most  of  the 
blacks  live,  there  Is  ample  rainfall. 

It  has  diamonds  and  copper. 

CHARGES 

A  few  ye&rs  ago.  Ethopla  and  Liberia,  which 
had  been  members  of  the  league,  brought  ac- 
tion In  the  World  Court,  along  the  lines  of 
many  of  the  claims  that  had  been  made  In 
the  UJf.  General  Assembly,  attacking  South 
Africa's  stewardship. 

Here  the  charges  of  genocide  were  hurled. 
It  was  said  South  Africa  was  mlUtarlzlDg 
the  area,  that  the  black  man  was  used  only 
as  a  labor  reserve. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  has  crttidaed 
South  Africa  repeatedly  over  race  policies. 
But  General  Assembly  votes  are  not  binding. 
If  the  black  countries  could  get  into  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  with  specific  action  against 
this  republic,  that  would  be  a  far  more 
serious  matter.  A  World  Court  decision 
might  accomplish  It. 

The  plalnUffs  contend  that  South  Africa  Is 
accounUble  to  the  UJI.  for  South-West 
Afrtca.  South  Africa  says  It  has  no  such  legal 
obligation. 

So  South  Africa  defended  In  the  World 
Court  against  the  genocide  and  associated 
charges,  it  introduced  evidence  that  the  na- 
tive population  had  doubled,  that  no  land 
ever  was  taken  from  the  blacks  and  turned 
over  to  whites.  It  said  the  best  land  In  the 
northern  section,  where  rain  falls.  Is  owned 
by  black  men. 

MrW    ELEMENT 

It  was  after  that  when  a  new  element  was 
Introduced.    This  was  that  there  now-  exists 
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an  interoaUonal  conn,  on«  of  Dandlseitail- 
uaclon.  nonsepamtton  at  races,  which  pro- 
hibit* a  Kov«rument  from  talLicg  aii7  action 
that  dlffermitlatM  over  race.  Whether  such 
dUIerentlatlon  waa  good  or  bad  waa  said  not 
to  b«  at  larue. 

So  South  Africa  Invited  the  court  to  In- 
spect Southwest  Africa,  look  over  the  entire 
territory.  But,  It  suggested,  the  court  also 
should  inspect  Liberia  and  Ethiopia,  the 
complainants. 

It  was  then  that  those  countries  dropped 
all  earlier  charges  and.  In  fact,  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  pleadings  of  South  Africa,  relying 
entirely  on  Its  new  poeltlon  regarding  the 
norm  as  its  case. 

South  African  authorities  considered  this 
a  major  victory.  They  say  thac.  in  effect, 
this  means  an  admission  by  Ethiopia  and 
Liberia  that  the  charges  for  which  South 
-Africa  had  for  years  been  condemned  In  the 
Cnlted  Nations  were  false. 

South  Africa  holds  that  It  has  never  ac- 
cepted the  norm  brought  Into  the  case  by 
the  two  black  countries,  and  said  that  ac- 
ceptance by  a  large  number  of  states  does 
not  make  It  binding.  A  spokesnutn  said 
that  such  a  principle,  if  followed  all  the  way. 
could  see  the  United  States  seme  tlnie  forced 
to  accept  communism  because  a  majority  of 
tJ  JI.  members  might  so  vote. 

As  to  discrimination.  South  Africa's  wit- 
nesses In  the  World  Court  testified  that  60 
countries  have  practieee  contrary  to  the  norm 
suggested  by  UberU  and  Ethiopia.  Including 
LiberUy  Cyprus,  New  Zealand,  and  many 
more.  Meantime,  the  world — but  particu- 
larly all  of  Africa — awaiu  the  actloo  of  the 
Court, 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

Feb.  24.   10661 
SocTH  AraicA  MJtto*m  AoATNarr  Rack 

BAJUtDCXS 

Pm«roai».  Bovrnt  AmiCA. — There  Is  opposi- 
tion tc  the  South  African  Ooremment's  policy 
of  s<>p  1.'  i'<>  development  of  the  races — but  It 
IS  In  the  minority. 

I;  does  exist,  however.  Jn  tills  Republic 
where  only  the  white  man  has  a  voice  In  the 
Oovemment. 

There  are  political  parties  that  range  from 
the  far  left  to  the  extreme  right — further 
right,  In  fact,  than  the  National  Party  that 
dominates  ParUament. 

The  second  party,  the  United,  also  la  whlt«- 
rule.  Though  It  differs  on  methods,  the  party 
would  ultimately  give  the  franchise  to  the 
coiored  (mixed  blood)  population  though  not 
to  the  black  man. 

The  Nduonal  Party  of  Prime  Minister 
Hendrik  Verwoerd.  In  brief,  feels  each  race 
•ftould  develop  in  its  own  way,  and  preserve 
Its  own  c.iiture.  Thus  lu  policy  of  creating 
a  number  of  black  states,  which  are  scheduled 
for  uluraate  Independence,  leaving  the  rest 
of  South  Africa  white-ruled. 


BUrTATION 

The  United  Party  wants  social  and  resi- 
dential segregation,  Jiut  like  the  Nationalist; 
It  would  give  the  Bantu  (black)  representa- 
tion In  ParUament.  but  with  only  whites 
to  represent  them.  It  opposes  creation  of 
Bantustans   (Independent  black  states). 

The  Progressive  Party,  which  currently  has 
one  repreaenutlve  In  Parliament  (and  which 
declined  a  chance  to  be  interviewed  on  Its 
position)  would  give  the  vote  to  educated 
Bantu  and,  ultimately,  to  all.  tout  with  strong 
constitutional   protections   for  all   races. 

The  Liberal  Party  would  give  every  one 
the  vote,  and  would  have  a  rigid  constitution 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all.  Minister  of 
Justice  John  Voersler  says  Communists  have 
Infiltrated  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals. 
opi'OBmow 

Then  there  Is  the  Republican  Party.  It 
feels  that  Prime  Minister  Verwoerd  has  be- 


come too  liberal,  aztd  that  the  rights  of  the 
white  man  are  not  being  protected 
BuAdently. 

n«qa«nt  opposition  to  the  Oovemment 
comes,  too,  from  the  Institute  of  Race  Rela- 
tions which  recently  felt  it  necessary  to  reply 
to  remarks  made  about  it  In  ParUam«nt. 

A  member  had  s&ld  It  had  changed  Its  view, 
from  one  opposing  separate  development  to 
a  position  favoring  it. 

The  Archblahop  of  Durban,  the  Most  Rev. 
Denis  E.  Hurley,  said  the  Institute  bad  never 
held  that  large-scale  partition  of  the  coun- 
try "Is  objectionable  in  prlndple." 

But  it  questions  whether  a  policy  of  com- 
plete segregation,  by  establishment  of  black 
states  within  the  white  state.  Is  practicable. 

"V.'e  cannot  see,"  said  Archblahop  Hurley, 
"how  anybody  can  describe  the  present  situ- 
ation as  separate  developnxent  when  (a)  two- 
thirds  of  the  African  population  and  the 
whole  of  the  colored  and  Aalan  populations 
are  In  the  white  areas;  (b)  the  remaining 
third  of  the  African  population  cannot  exist 
in  the  Bantu  homelands  without  sending  half 
a  million  of  its  population  to  work  in  the 
white  areas;  (c)  the  white  areas  depend  on 
nonwhltes  for  80  percent  of  their  labor  force: 
(d)  nothing  happening  in  the  country  at 
present  promises  to  bring  about  any  substan- 
tial reduction  of  the  economic  interdepend- 
ence of  the  races  In  South  Africa." 

(From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Feb.  25,  1966] 
Paces  Ask  Rkjectiok  or  WBrrx  Domination 

DCTKBAN.  SotTTH  Ar«iCA. — South  Afrlca's 
third  party  opix)ses  both  the  dominant  Na- 
tionalist Party  of  Prime  Minister  Hendrik. 
Verwoerd  and  the  United  Party  because  they 
stand  for  white  domination. 

"We  reject  It,"  said  L.  L.  Boyd,  the  Progres- 
sive Party  leader  for  the  Province  of  Natal. 

Currently  the  Progressives  have  only  one 
member  of  Parliament,  and  the  outlook  In 
the  March  30  election  Is  something  less  than 
rosy. 

B'.it  the  "Progs"  will  oppose  the  others  In 
some  of  the  constituencies  In  all  four  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa's  provinces. 

Mr.  Boyd  speaks  with  tempered  optimism 
about  the  election  and  what  he  considers  the 
chief  issue,  his  accusation  of  white  domina- 
tion. 

"The  vrtse  voter  will  reject  it  too,  recog- 
nizing that  you  cannot  build  a  secure  fu- 
ture on  systems  of  government  which  mean 
continuing  Injustices  to  the  nonwhltes,"  he 
says. 

NO   LKAOntSHIP 

He  said  that  in  today's  political  spectrum 
in  South  Africa  there  is  no  white  leadership. 

"There  Is  only  white  domination,'-  he  as- 
serted, "based  on  laws  and  practices  deslg^ned 
to  keep  the  non white  down.  The  United 
Party  promises  to  retain  the  control  indefi- 
nitely: the  Nationalists  have  enough  sense 
to  recognlae  this  Is  impossible,  but  their 
Bantustan  policy  offers  no  solution  because 
they  intend  to  go  on  discriminating  against 
Africans  In  the  towns,  and  of  course  against 
the  Indian  and  colored  people  (mixed  race) ." 

The  Verwoerd  administration  plans  to  cre- 
ate a  series  of  independent  black  states,  or 
Bantustans,  hewing  roughly  to  the  homelands 
of  African  tribes.  Bantu  (black)  residents 
of  the  cities  would  be  able  to  have  a  voice  In 
the  government  of  their  homeland,  but  not 
in  wtute  South  Africa  where  they  reside  In 
segregated  areas. 

TAniPLAT 

Mr.  Boyd  said  most  of  South  Africa's  non- 
whites  recognize  the  need  for  white  leader- 
ship "but  that  leadership  must  be  based  on 
recognition  of  their  rights  and  Interests." 

He  said : 

"It  must  be  leadership  on  merit,  having 
as  Its  clear  objective  the  building  of  a  fu- 
ture for  all  on  a  basis  of  racial  good  will,  not 


on  racial   discrimination,   unjust   laws   and 
the  denial  of  rights  and  opportunities." 

He  said  the  voters  of  Natal  would  have  to 
make  a  choice  by  voting  "on  the  basis  of  their 
fears  and  their  prejudices  or  whether  they 
will  make  a  stand  on  their  own  moral  prin- 
ciples and  vote  for  Justice  and  falrplay  for 
every  South  African." 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Feb.  27,  19661 

Whitx  Rhodcsians  SinrrnB  if  Wilson  Naus 

Mkntioned 

SAi,isBtj«T. — The  question  In  Rhodesia  Is 
simply  this: 

Will  UDI  work? 

UDI  means  this  landlocked,  sanctions-beset 
country's  action  of  last  November  11  declar- 
ing itself  independent  of  Great  Britain: 
unilateral  declaration  of  Independence. 

One  might  come  to  Salisbury  expecting  to 
find  a  semlghost  town  of  grlm-llpped  people, 
few  automobiles  because  of  the  oil  embargo, 
and  spartan  simplicity. 

Wbat  one  discovers  is  a  bustling  city  where 
gas  rationing  doesn't  seem  to  have  curbed 
too  heavily  the  cars,  where  people  go  about 
their  business  cheerfully,  and  where  dinner 
In  one  of  the  better  restaurants  can  be  a 
gustatory  delight. 

In  the  fine,  modem  Melkles  Hotel  a  small 
combo  pl.iys  during  the  dinner  hotir,  and 
Attractive  women  and  their  companions,  who 
don't  seem  burdened  with  the  woes  of  the 
world,  do  the  frug  and  the  watusl  between 
courses. 

DIBTT  WORD 

But  mention  the  name  of  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson,  and  most  white  Rho- 
desians  are  prepared  to  sputter. 

He  Is  the  archfoe,  the  man  who  forced  on 
them  the  present  situation,  the  villain  of  the 
piece. 

They  take  their  lead  from  Rhodesia's  Prime 
kUnlster  Ian  Smith,  who  can't  tinderstand 
why  the  United  States  followed  Britain  Jn 
the  imposition  of  sanctions.  Including  oil, 
against  this  east  African  nation  whose  Inde- 
pendence Is  still  unreoognlsed  diplomatically 
by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Smith  told  reporters  that  he  was  told 
that  Britain  trades  more  with  North  Vietnam 
than  any  other  nation.  Supplies  going  there, 
he  said,  are  not  only  killing  Americana,  but 
troc^s  from  the  British  Commonwealth  as 
well.  He  mentioned  in  that  connection  Aus- 
tralia's .forces  In  Vietnam. 
> 

BAD  SAP 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  a  fair  ques- 
Uon  to.  ask  where  Mr.  Wilson  is  aiding 
democracy." 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  government  contend 
that  Rhodesia  is  getting  a  bad  rap  on  the 
racial  question,  which  is  what  pre<ilpltated 
the  break  with  Britain. 

He  and  other  Rhodeslans  point  often  to 
the  constitution  adopted  in  1961  at  a  con- 
ference presided  over  by  the  then  Common- 
wealth Secretary  Duncan  Sandys,  and  ac- 
cepted by  both  white  and  black  Rhodeslans. 
and  later,  they  say,  repudiated  by  the  black 
sponsors. 

They  say  that  the  constitution  provides  for 
black  men  to  reach  the  A  roll  for  voting, 
when  qualified. 

The  A  roll  covers  50  parliamentary  con- 
stituencies, and  anyone  can  qualify  by 
meeting  certain  educational  and  financial 
standards — earning  $000  a  year  and  attaining 
4  years'  secondary  school  education. 

The  B  roll  which  has  lower  qualifications, 
elects  15  members  to  Parliament. 

DfPATIXNT 

The  more  Africans  Improve  themselves, 
the  more  they  qualify  for  voting  rights.  Mr. 
Smith's  government  says. 

It  contends  that  black  Africans  rejected 
this  route  to  ultimate  domination  because 
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it  would  take  time,  and  tbey  wanted  to 
achieve  power  at  once. 

A  Government  publication  says: 

"The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Rhodeslan  and  British  Governments  was 
this:  Rhodeslans  believe  that  the  reins  of 
government  should  be  beli  in  reBp>onsible 
hands.  The  color  of  those  liAnds  Is  immate- 
rial. 

"The  majority  of  those  capable  of  exercis- 
ing a  vote,  and  thus  being  responsible  for 
government,  are  Eiuopeans  by  virtue  of  their 
culture  and  heritage.  In  time  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  population  will  become 
eligible  to  vote  and  therefore  exercise  an 
Increasing  and,  it  Is  hoped,  responsible 
influence. 

"The  British  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  in  what  it  euphemistically 
calls  'majority  rule.'  by  which  It  means  black 
rule,  which  is  blatant  racialism. 

"The  fact  that  In  several  previous  exer- 
cises of  this  kind  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple in  Africa  has  led  to  one  election,  one 
party,  one  dictator,  Is  apparently  of  no 
consequence." 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 

Feb.  28.  1066] 

Rhodesia  Tkixs  To  Hxlp  Racks 

LIVX  TOOXTHOt 

Sausbttst. — Rhodesia's  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  acknowledges  that  his  country,  where 
a  smaU  white  minority  rules,  Is  conducting 
an  experiment. 

"It  tiaa  never  yet  been  proved  that  black 
and  white  people  can  live  together  In  har- 
mony," he  said  In  an  Interview. 

Thus  Mr.  Smith  condemned  as  a  failure 
the  multiracial  society  in  the  United  States. 

He  said  a  harmonious  white-black  relation- 
ship Is  what  Rhodesia  Is  striving  to  achieve. 

It  Is  over  Rhodesia's  racial  policies  that 
this  prosperous  nation,  blessed  with  pleasant 
climate  and  one  of  the  great  tourist  attrac- 
tions of  the  world — the  truly  memorable  Vic- 
toria Falls — and  Britain  fell  out. 

So  Rhodesia  declared  Itself  Independent, 
though  not  recognized  officially  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  such. 

DIFTKBXNT    ANGLES 

The  Rhodeslan  experiment  sets  it  aside 
from  Its  neighbor  to  the  south,  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  because  the  two  countries. 
both  of  which  have  many  more  black  resi- 
dents than  white,  approach  It  from  different 
angles. 

The  policy  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment la  to  answer  demands  of  the  mld-20th 
century  for  racial  equality  by  formulating  a 
plan  whereby  black  (Bantu)  homelands 
would  be  created,  in  which  the  black  man 
would  govern  himself,  while  only  the  white 
man  would  have  a  vote  In  tbe  remainder  of 
South  Africa. 

But  the  Rhodeslan  constitution  provides 
the  vote  for  any  one  who  0€tn  qualify,  the 
qualifications  tests  Involving  one's  education. 
Income,  and  property  ownership. 

This,  the  Smith  government  holds,  opens 
the  door  to  the  black  man  to  qualify  and 
exercise  his  franchise  and,  once  a  sufficient 
number  have  met  the  qualifications,  to  rule 
where  the  white  man  now  does. 

Rhodeslans  say  that  events  in  half  a  dozen 
emerging  African  countries  where  regimes 
have  been  overthrown,  sometimes  with  vio- 
lence, prove  the  black  man  must  be  ready 
to  govern  before  given  the  authority  to  do  so. 

XEFTTDIATIOIf 

But  this  isn't  good  enough  for  Britain, 
which,  while  acknowledging  that  the  black 
majority  Is  not  yet  ready  to  take  over,  wants 
the  process  speeded  up. 

Some  black  nationalists  In  Rhodesia  have 
been  noisily  In  opposition.  A  number  of 
these  are  In  political  detention  oamps.  ac- 
cused of  restortlng  to  Intimidation  of  their 


fellow  black  men  In  wbat  Prime  Minister 
Smith  describes  as  an  effort  "to  up>eet  the 
Constitution  unconstitutionally." 

Rhodeslans  make  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  was  agreed  upon  by  black 
and  white  alike,  with  the  British  also  giving 
it  their  stamp  of  approval.  Now,  they  say, 
the  British  and  some  black  nationalists  have 
repudiated  their  earlier  action. 

A  black  man  vrtio  sits  In  Parliament  and 
leads  the  opposition,  J.  M.  Oondo,  also  speaks 
out  against  the  Government  position.  He  Is 
regarded  as  a  moderate.  He  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  blacks  elected  by  the  B  roll  of  voters. 
Qualifying  standards  are  lower  for  the  B  roll 
than  A  roll,  which  elects  60  members  of 
Parliament  compared  to  the  B  roll's  15  mem- 
bers. 

OOMUDNIST    MONXT 

Mr.  Gondo  does  not  call  for  the  Immediate 
adoption  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept, 
though  he  favors  It  ultimately.  But  he 
thlnlu  the  basis  for  qualifying  voters  should 
be  e€«ed. 

"More  advanced  Africans — by  our  stand- 
ards— should  be  brought  to  the  voting  rolls," 
he  said. 

He  charged  the  Government  with  provid- 
ing too  limited  educational  opportunities  for 
black  Africans  in  order  to  prevent  their  quali- 
fying for  the  vote.  He  said  It  was  a  device 
to  keep  the  whites  in  control  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  220,000  whites  In  Rhodesia 
(which  is  about  the  size  of  Montana)  and 
4  million  blacks. 

Among  the  black  leswlers  under  detention 
are  Joshua  Nkomo  of  the  Zimbabwe  African 
Political  Union,  and  Ndabanlngl  Slthole,  a 
Congregational  minister  who  received  some 
of  his  training  in  the  United  States,  head  of 
the  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union  (Zim- 
babwe is  the  name  Africans  want  to  call  Rho- 
desia when  they  take  control) . 

The  detainees,  who  may  number  up  to 
2,000,  can  be  released.  Prime  Minister  Smith 
said,  whenever  they  give  "an  understanding 
that  they  will  not  act  unconstitutionally  and 
not  go  to  Intimidation." 

Mr.  Smith  lias  charged  that  Communist 
money  has  come  Into  Rhodesia  to  pay  "thugs 
and  hooligans"  to  intimidate  other  blacks  by 
burning  bouses  and  oth«-wlae  terrorizing 
them,  to  prevent  them  from  working  with 
whites  under  the  Constitution. 

[From    tbe    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Mar.  1.  10661 
Zambia  Stbuck  Hard  bt  Rhodesia  Blockadx 

Salisbubt. — Rhodesia,  target  of  sanctions 
designed  to  bring  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith's 
runaway  government  to  its  knees,  may  be 
hard  pressed,  but  its  neighbor,  Zambia,  Is 
more  so. 

And.  through  one  of  tbose  paradoxical 
situations  that  seem  to  run  through  today's 
power  diplomacy.  Rhodesia  is,  in  effect,  keep- 
ing Zambia,  a  black-ruled  emerging  country, 
alive. 

Zambia's  economy  hinges  largely  on  tbe 
copper  it  produces. 

Zambia  requires  coal  to  keep  Its  copi>er 
industry  going. 

So,  many  times  a  day,  Rhodeslan  railroad 
trains  move  Into  Zambia  carrying  coal,  and 
move  out  bearing  coppter  for  the  world  mar- 
keu. 

While  all  this  Is  going  aa,  Zambia's  leaders 
are  making  warlike  noises,  suggesting  that 
Britain  and  other  powers  move  militarily  to 
bring  down  the  Smith  government  in  Rho- 
desia and  put  Rhodesia's  black  majority  at 
the  helm. 

nOOPS  AT  DAM       / 

Britain  has  troops  in  Zambia -tit  tbe  request 
Of  President  Ku&nda,  in  theory  to  prevent 
Rhodesia  from  shutting  off  power  from  tbe 
mighty  Kariba  Dam,  which  supplies  electrical 
energy    to    both    nations.     But    Rhodesia's 


Prime  Minuter  Smith  sees  the  soldiery  as 
necessary  to  preserve  law  and  order  there. 

Mr.  Smith  says,  "We  have  no  wish  to  see 
Zambia  fall.  If  chaos  developed  there,  the 
only  people  who'll  rub  their  hands  in  glee 
will  be  the  Chinese  Communists." 

The  possibility  of  Zambian  chaos  came  up 
when  he  said  "we  have  good  information  " 
that  it  is  British  policy  to  encourage  Zambia 
"to  drop  a  curtain  across  the  country,"  vital 
to  Its  economy. 

In  such  case,  be  asked,  where  would  Zam- 
bia get  the  coal  to  produce  its  copper,  so  vital 
to  its  economy? 

SOME    OPPOSE 

Meantime,  of  course,  Mr.  Smith  has  bis 
own  problems,  with  most  of  the  world  ap- 
plying sanctions  against  his  embattled 
government. 

Nor  is  his  policy  wholly  approved  among 
all  the  220,000  whites  In  this  country  that 
has  4  million  blacks. 

A  sensation  was  created  here  when  tbe 
charge  was  leveled  that  "a  shadow  cabinet 
of  fifth  columnists  and  quislings"  would  like 
to  have  another  government  than  Mr. 
Smith's  in  power. 

"This  isn't  causing  us  any  great  concern," 
the  Prime  Minister  told  reporters.  "We  know 
a  small  bunch  of  people  oppose  us  and  play 
the  game  the  British  Government  wants  to 
play.  Some  would  welcome  it  If  the  British 
are  successful  in  their  sanctions." 

A  reporter  talking  to  businessmen  finds  it 
is  true  that  there  are  among  a  number  of 
them  misgivings  about  the  Smith  policy. 
But  these  men  are  mostly  critical  of  the 
British  as  well. 

DISINmKSTKD 

Among  these  people  there  appears  to  be  a 
feeling  that  the  qualifications  level  at  which 
black  residents  can  achieve  the  "A  roll"  in 
voting  should  be  broadened — a  view  held 
also  by  moderate  blacks. 

This  would  permit  a  faster  takeover  by 
the  blacks  than  envisioned  In  the  existing 
Constitution,  perhaps  In  IS  years  or  so. 

"If  In  16  or  20  years."  said  one,  "we  haven't 
learned  to  live  with  the  blacks,  we  should  get 
out  anyhow." 

Another  business  executive  told  a  reporter : 

"It  isn't  realistic  to  think  that  200,000 
whites  can  continue  to  hold  out.  politically, 
against  4  million  blacks." 

Most  whites  In  Rhodesia,  whether  whole- 
hearted supporters  of  the  Smith  government 
or  questioning  its  policies,  seem  to  agree  that 
Rhodesia's  black  residents  are  not  partic- 
ularly Interested  In  politics. 

For  Instance,  they  lack  the  political  in- 
terest of  Kenya's  Klkuyu,  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  Mau  Mau  uprising  that  brought 
bloodshed  but,  later.  Independence  to  Kenya. 

{From   tbe   Omaha    (Nebr)    World-Herald, 

Mar.  2,  19661 

Nation  or  Blacks  Rtm  bt  Blacks 

Naixobi,  Kznta. — The  minute  a  traveler 
steps  off  the  plane  In  Nairobi's  fine  airport. 
It  becomes  evident  that  Kenya  Is  a  nation 
of  black  men  run  by  black  men. 

The  contrast  is  particularly  sharp  If  the 
visitor  has  come  from  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia where,  though  like  Kenya  the  black 
man  Is  In  the  majority.  It  Is  the  white  man 
who  runs  the  show. 

At  the  airport  an  African  girl  In  smart 
blue  uniform  holds  back  the  visitors  until, 
one  by  one,  their  names  are  called.  An 
African  immigration  employee  makes  stire 
one's  passport  is  prc^erly  visaed.  An  Afri- 
can customs  officer  checks  one's  baggage, 
quickly  and  courteously. 

Sitting  at  a  table  on  tbe  sidewalk  outside 
the  New  Stanley  Hotel  at  the  intersection 
of  Kenyatta  (formerly  Delamere)  Avenue 
Kimathl  (formerly  Hardlnge)  Street,  sipping 
coffee  and  enjoying  Nairobi's  truly  wonder- 
ful summer  climate,  the  traveler  is  hard  put 
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to   remember   that   only  a  few  ahort   yean 
a^o  this  wa«  the  country  at  Mau  Mau  t«r- 

rorlam, 

KKKTATT* 

Back  of  the  hotel  deek,  and  In  bondreda 
more  public  places  in  Nairobi,  la  a  picture  of 
a  smiling,  bearded,  benevolent  face — that 
of  Jomo  Kenyatta,  President  of  Kenya,  fOR- 
mer  terrorist  and  convicted  leader  of  the 
Mau  Man  whose  Initiation  ceremonies,  so 
often  followed  by  bloodletting,  made  Kenyan 
existence  one  of  fear  for  years. 

"Leaders  to  darkness  and  death,"  the  Brit- 
ish Governor  at  the  time  called  Mr.  Ken- 
yatta only  8  years  ago. 

Now  he's  '  Mzee"  (Old  Man)  Kenyatta, 
regarded  by  the  Unlt«d  SUtes  and  Britain, 
In  one  of  the  swltchaa  of  all  time,  as  one  of 
Africa's  moderate  leaders,  the  father  of  a 
multiracial  state  that,  at  least  on  the  svir- 
face,  swems  to  be  working. 

For,  while  this  la  an  African-run  coun- 
try— make  no  mistake  about  It — the  white 
ni&n  Is  stlU  here,  some  40,000  strong,  living 
3.x.  peace  with  the  black  mau.  And  here, 
too,  are  tens  of  thousands  of  East  Indians, 
largely  artisans  and  small  busluesamen. 


Kenya  citizenship  Is  open  to  the  white 
man,  though  not  many  have  availed  them- 
selves of  It.  White  men  continue  to  hold 
some  Important  Oovemment  posts,  though 
It  seema  iWdely  agreed  that,  as  the  African 
becomes  more  adept  at  governing  himself, 
there  wUl  be  ever  fewer  such  poets  allocated 
to  whites. 

One  white  man  Is  In  President  Kenyatta's 
Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (some 
disgruntled  white  farmers  claim  he's  there 
to  take  some  of  the  heat  off  the  Government 
with  respect  to  Land  policies.  The  Govern- 
ment's aim  is  to  get  more  black  Africans 
onto  their  own  farms  which,  for  years,  were 
held  by  prosperous  whites) . 

There  are  white  magistrates  in  profusion. 
A  white  man  Is  Speaker  of  the  Kenyan  house. 

Krnya  lant  mafcing  the  mistake  of  many 
a;i  African  country  that  frightens  off  tour- 
ists. Tourism  now  earns  so  much  money  for 
Kenya  that  only  coffee  tops  It  as  an  Income- 
producing  industry. 

White  hunters,  bronzed  and  able  to  stir 
heartthrobs  among  the  lady  tourists,  hang 
ii.'-ound  the  New  Stanley  In  their  safari  boots 
and  bush  JackeU,  ready  to  take  out  wealthy 
American  sportsmen  wanting  a  crack  at  an 
elephant. 

Land  Rovers  stand  at  the  curb,  native 
bearers  on  guard  over  the  high-powered  guns. 
And  the  armchair  hunter  who  wants  to  bag 
big  game  only  with  a  camera  can  have  a  look 
•it  a  pride  of  lions  or  a  herd  of  sebra  only  a 
Tew  miles  from  Nairobi.  On  a  still  night,  the 
roar  of  a  lion  can  be  heard  In  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

AfrlcaM  can  stay  at  the  New  Stanley,  of 
course — this  is  their  country.  But  most  of 
the  goects  In  the  hotel  and  its  dining  rooms 
and  bars  are  still  white  men  and  women,  here 
to  leave  sought-after  dollars  and  pounds  and 
lire  and  kopeks  and  thus  bolster  the  econ- 
omy of  this  east  African  nation  where  white 
man  and  onetime  Mau  Mau  terrorist  have 
been  known  to  reminisce  laughUagly  of  the 
years  of  bloodshed  and  terror  that  only  ended 
In  1050. 

I  From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.l  World-Herald. 

Mar.  3,  lOM) 

Lack  or  Tact  Hamtiss  PKxrtNo  Ettobts  in 

Khtta 

NAntOBi.  KmcTA.— The  Red  Chinese  still 
maintain  a  large  Embassy  staff  here — one 
that  keeps  largely  to  Iteelf — and  the  word 
Is  that  Petplng's  bully  boys  have  had  to  pull 

!r.  rhelr  horns. 

They  tried  to  more  too  far  too  fast,  and 
In  »o  doing  they  gave  an  exhibition  of  offi- 


cious diplomatic  bumptiousness  that  played 
Into  the  hands  of  the  West. 

The  Chinese,  coming  Into  Kenya  as  in 
many  other  emerging  African  oounuiea  with 
large  manpower,  are  described  by  knowl- 
edgeable people  here  as  having  thought  they 
could  dictate  to  the  Kenyans,  whom  they 
considered  backward  and  made  no  effort  to 
hide  that  opinion.  Just  what  they  should 
do  and  how  they  ahould  do  It. 

But  black  Kenyana,  it  la  said,  having  won 
their  freedom  from  the  British,  showed  lit- 
tle inclination  to  accept  a  yellow  yoke  In 
place  of  a  white  one. 

Meantime,  the  CB.  position,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  low,  because  of  Its  actions  in 
the  Congo,  Is  said  to  be  Improving  steadily. 

When  the  United  Sutee  decided  to  send 
no  more  arms  to  South  Africa,  that  won 
Kenyan  plaudits.  When  Washington  Joined 
the  British  In  Imposing  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  this  was  even  more  popular  with 
this  black  nation. 

A  visit  to  the  UB.  Information  Agency's 
library  finds  It  ciowded.  and  library  staff 
members  say  that  between  700  and  000 
Kenyans,  mostly  young  people,  -visit  it  every 
day. 

Recently,  Kenya's  Government  changed  Its 
10-mlle  travel  ban.  which  the  United  BUtee 
had  protested  strongly.  What  happened  was 
this: 

Petplng  Imposed  a  e-mlle  ban,  meaning 
that  foreign  diplomats  stationed  In  the  Chi- 
nese capital  could  not  travel  more  than  6 
miles  outside  It  without  express  permission. 

An  angered  Kenya  Government  imposed  a 
similar  ban  here,  limiting  travel  beyond 
Nairobi  to  10  miles. 

The  UB.  protest  was  based  ou  the  fact 
that  Washington  has  no  ben  on  travel  by 
Kenya's  dlplomaU,  but  the  Kenyatta  Oov- 
emment. wishing  to  preserve  its  posture  of 
nonallnement  between  East  and  West,  re- 
fused to  alter  lu  edict. 

Then,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  did — now  the  ban 
is  on  a  reciprocity  baaU.  So  American  dlp- 
loibats  can  travel  where  they  will,  but  the 
Chinese,  who  still  nxalntaln  their  ban,  can- 
not. 

Not  long  ago.  Tom  Mboya.  Minister  for 
Eocmomlc  Planning,  made  a  speech  In  which 
he  said  that  some  countries  living  aid  to 
Kenya  did  so  without  conditions,  while 
others  sought  to  Influence  Kenya's  Internal 
policies. 

axrrrsxD 

Two  days  later  Jlr.  Mboya  announced  that 
the  goveinment  had  decided  not  to  accept 
Russian  help  on  the  Kano  Plains  irrigation 
plan.  News  reports  said  it  foundered  on  a 
Russian  demand  that  the  project  be  financed 
by  Russian  consumer  goods  that  woxild  have 
been  sent  to  Kenya. 

A  Kenya  newspaper,  the  Daily  Nation,  ap- 
plauded the  government's  decision  and 
wrote: 

•This  country  should  be  careful  and  vigi- 
lant to  insure  that  the  market  here  Is  not 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  obsolete  goods 
and  equipment,  such  as  the  obsolete  mili- 
tary equipment  returned  to  Russia  last  year 
and  now  the  goods  which  the  Russians  pro- 
pKJsed  to  send  to  Kenya." 

Mr.  Mboya  said  financing  would  be  sought 
elsewhere.  As  he  plans  a  trip  to  the  United 
Statee  in  March,  it  is  suspected  he  may  raise 
the  question  of  American  help  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

[From    the    Omaha    (Hebr.)     World-Herald. 
Mar.  4.  lOM) 

DECLW*    in   PaKMKBS'    PBOBtrCTION A    WOMIT 

roa  Indepsndcnt  Kxnta 
Na»obi.  Kknta. — A  visitor  to  Kenya  Is  In- 
clined to  catch  himself  wondering  Idly  if  the 
waiter  serving  his  filet  mlgnon  is  a  former 
Mau  Mau  terrorist. 


O  If  the  hotel  room  servant  with  the 
broad  grin  may  once  have  carved  up  a  white 
settler. 

But  there  Is  little  point  In  such  thought, 
for  In  the  Kenya  of  today,  at  any  rate,  there 
seems  a  considerable  amount  of  good  feeling 
between  the  black  ntan.  who  now  runs  the 
country,  and  the  white  man,  who  once  did. 

Fully  Independent,  Kenya  has  its  problems. 
Primarily  an  agricultural  nation  where  weU- 
to-do  white  farmers  were  the  economic  bul- 
wark, it  now  finds  agricultural  production 
down  t>ecause  many  of  the  white  farmers 
have  sold  and  some  of  those  remaining  are 
disgruntled  and  anxious  to  get  out. 

A  Government  spokesman  said  a  decline  in 
farm  output  was  m  be  expected  as  black 
Africans  replaced  long-experienced  whites, 
with  smaller  units  replacing  the  big  farms  of 
other  yeara.  But  he  contended  the  decline 
will  be  halted  "In  a  few  years." 

DKCREASX 

Before  "uhuru" — freedom — there  were  68.- 
000  whites  in  Blenya.  Now  there  are  about 
40.000. 

But  Kenya  sources  say  It  isn't  as  much  of 
a  decrease  as  It  looks.  They  contend  the 
68.000  Included  15,000  British  soldiers. 

Official  Government  figures  show  6,000 
whites  left  Kenya  in  1064.  but  3,000  others 
moved  In,  largely  technicians  and  teachers. 

Publicly,  most  whites  stUl  in  Kenya  speak 
optimistically  about  their  rhanr^^  of  eco- 
nomic survival  in  a  multiracial  society  where 
they  form  a  small  minority.  Privately,  there 
seems  to  be  more  of  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

Prior  to  Rhodesia's  unilateral  declaration 
of  Independence,  but  when  such  a  move  ap- 
peared imminent,  a  group  of  prominent 
Europeans  who  still  reside  In  Kenya  Issued 
a  statement  deploring  the  projected  move  by 
Rhodesian  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith. 

I7MrOCNDXS 

Asserting  that  their  own  fears  of  what 
would  happen  when  t>lack  Africans  took  over 
the  Government  In  Kenya  "have  so  far 
proved  totally  unfounded."  they  said: 

"Above  all,  the  Kenya  Oovemment  has 
succeeded  in  the  face  of  enormovis  difficulties 
in  creating  a  genuine  feeling  of  stability — 
an  atmosphere  In  which  every  man,  what- 
ever the  color  of  his  skin,  feels  free  to  get 
on  with  his  Job,  to  earn  hla  living  and  bring 
up  his  family  In  peace." 

President  Jomo  Kenyatta,  a  former  ter- 
rorist and  leader  of  the  once-dreaded  Mau 
Mau,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  moderate 
and  friend  of  the  West,  surprising  dp  this 
is  in  view  of  the  bloody  uprising  of  b  few 
years  back. 

Mr.  Kenyatta  is  76,  and  there  la  concern 
about  the  sort  of  man  who  ultimately  will 
succeed  him,  and  what  this  could  mean  to 
the  whites  left  In  Kenya. 

The  Kenyan  Constitution  provides  that 
there  shall  be  equal  opportunity  for  all,  re- 
gardless of  race.  Some  white  residents  say 
privately  that  black  men  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  public  Jobs,  in  spite  of 
this  provision. 

KXCTTSABLK 

One  white  man  in  high  position  said  as 
much — but  found  himself  able  to  excuse 
the  Government. 

Humphrey  Slade  Is  Kenya's  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  highly  re- 
garded by  both  races. 

"One  has  to  be  honest,"  said  Mr.  Slade. 
"and  admit  that  at  present.  In  these  first 
few  years,  the  non-African  is  not  getting 
quite  the  fair  share — or,  if  you  like,  the  share 
of  public  offices  that  one  would  expect  from 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  Itself  that 
there  shall  be  equal  opportunity  for  people 
regardless  of  race." 

But  the  Government  has  explained  that, 
he  continued. 
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"It  faces  the  fact,"  he  commented.  "The 
•xplanatloQ  Government  gives  is  that  in 
the  past  there  was  such  an  unfair  propor- 
tion of  Europeans  and  Asians  in  the  public 
Jobs,  having  regard  to  the  population,  that 
there  had  to  be  what  they  called  restora- 
tion of  the  imbalance  by  replacing  white 
and  brown  with  black  before  one  could  get 
to  an  even  basis  of  distribution  of  the  new 
Jobs." 

(From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 
Mar.  6,  1966] 

A  CONHKKNT  IN   FX»MKNT:    NOTBS  OH   A  TBIP 
TO  AllUCA 

(NwTB. — In  London,  after  visiting  South 
Africa.  Kenya,  and  Rhodesia,  John  Jarrell, 
chief  of  the  World-Herald's  Washington 
Bureau,  sorted  through  his  notes  and  wrote 
the  following  8^unmation.) 

London. — Africa  la  wooed  with  golden 
words  Ijacked  by  hard  caah  by  both  the 
Western  democracies  and  the  Communist 
bloc.  Statesmen  speak  learnedly  of  Africa's 
problems,  their  magnitude  and  complexity. 
High-sounding  phrases  are  mixed  with  po- 
litical venality,  charges,  and  countercharges. 

There  are  violence  and  blocxlshed.  restric- 
tive laws,  and  Iron-handed  dictatorships. 
Some  Africans  fight  for  self-determination, 
often  groping  for  methods.  Thousands  more. 
In  oone-shaped  huts  like  those  of  their  an- 
cestors, dont  c&ro. 

Before  World  War  II,  Africa's  truly  Inde- 
pendent nations  could  be  counted  on  fingers 
of  one  hand.  Today  there  are  87,  and  more 
are  scheduled  for  independence  soon.  They 
range  from  tiny  Gabon,  with  only  a  half- 
million  people,  to  the  rich,  industrially 
powerful  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Africa  Is  a  black  continent — some  700  lan- 
guages and  dialects — but  there  are  signif- 
icant pockets  of  whites,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Arabs  who  control  several  northern  African 
nations,  and  the  Asians,  who  as  trtuleemen 
and  artisans  cut  a  sisable  economic  swath. 

The  story  of  Africa  today  is  a  story  of  race 
and  emerging  nations  as  one  time  colonial 
powers  relinquish  their  grip. 

South  Africa,  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
British  Conunonwealth  and  for  6  years  a  re- 
public, dominates  the  story. 

Its  approach  to  the  racial  problem.  Its 
answer  to  the  demand  of  the  black  man  for 
racial  determination  are  unique.  South  Af- 
rica feels  that  its  apartheid  policies  have 
been  distorted  and  misunderstood.  It  wants 
the  friendship  of  Britain  and  the  United 
SUtee. 

Its  residents  assert  that  they  stand  In 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  against  commu- 
nism, that  the  West  needs  this  rich  coun- 
try. Its  strategic  ores  and  minerals.  Its  com- 
mand of  the  tip  of  a  strategic  continent. 

South  Africa  stands  almost  alone,  an  ob- 
ject of  almost  entlre-jcorld  disapproval.  Its 
apartheid  p>ollcles  separating  the  races,  its 
restrictive  laws,  partlctilarly  under  its  Sup- 
pression of  Communism  Act,  Its  determina- 
tion to  keep  its  Government  In  white  hands 
have  resulted  in  condemnation  by  the 
United  Nations  and  many  world  ptowers.  Its 
racial  policy  underlies  its  break  with  the 
Commonwealth. 

Make  no  mistake:  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  South  Afrlca'a  3,500,000  whites 
favor  racial  separation.  Two  tiny  minority 
parties  oppose  the  dominant  Nationalist 
Party's  programs.  The  onlj  opposition  party 
of  Biee,  the  United,  comprising  largely  Eng- 
lish-speaking residents  (two-thirds  of  white 
South  Africans  speak  Afrlkkana)  is  dedicated 
to  white  supremacy.  la  self-interest  in- 
volved?    Of  course. 

Yet,  in  apite  of  South  African  apartheid 
lawa,  1  million  Bantu  (black)  workers  from 
other  African  countries  are  employed  there 
legally.     Some  20,000  more  make  their  way 


Into  South  Afrioa  UlegaUy  every  year.  IX 
the  gates  were  thrown  open,  no  one  can 
guess  how  many  Bantu  frcan  the  north 
would  croes  the  Limpopo. 

The  reason  is  Jobs.  TTiere  is  employment 
for  blacks  In  South  Africa.  The  pay,  while 
below  white  standards,  U  better  than  in 
other  areas  of  the  continent. 

For  the  black  man  in  South  Africa  thM-e 
Is  a  vast  program  of  cheap  public  housing, 
hospitalization  so  inexpensive  that  a  patient 
can  spend  weeks  in  a  modem  hospital  and 
have  several  major  operations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  60  cents. 

Black  schools  and  colleges  greatly  ex^ 
ceed  those  In  the  rest  of  Africa,  and  literacy 
is  high.  Eighty  percent  of  those  between  7 
and  30  can  read  and  write,  far  and  away  the 
highest  percentage  in  Africa. 

Then  there  1b  the  plan  to  establish  Ban- 
tustans — perhaps  eight — on  a  tribal  basis  In 
which  blacks  will  govern  themselves,  under 
full  independent  ultimately. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Independent  black 
states  will  form  part  of  a  commonwealth 
with  white  South  Africa.  The  first  such 
state  has  been  set  up,  though  the  time  of 
full  Independence  for  the  fertile  Transkei 
has  not  been  determined.  It  has  its  own 
black  government.  White  landowners  are 
being  divested  of  their  property  (and  com- 
plaining about  it) ,  and  eventually,  none  but 
blacks  win  be  permitted  to  own  land  in  the 
Transkei  or  other  homelands  as  they  are 
established. 

Blacks  who  continue  to  live  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  big  cities  of  white  South  Africa 
will  have  voting  rights  in  their  homelands, 
and  vote  absentee.  The  plan  also  envisages 
establishment  of  border  industries.  In  the 
hope  that  virban  Bantu  can  be  lured  back 
to  their  homeland. 

Will  the  plan  work?  South  Africans  say 
it  will.  If  the  world  will  give  it  time. 

A  question  frequently  put  by  South  Afri- 
cans to  visitors  is:  Will  the  United  Nations 
try  to  apply  sanctions  against  South  Africa, 
Including  an  embargo  on  oU?  Would  the 
United  States  Join  such  sanctions? 

Except  lor  oil.  South  Africa  is  self-suf- 
ficient. It  produces  no  nattiral  oil,  but  can 
supply  some  13  percent  of  its  petroleum 
needs  with  oil  produced  from  coal,  of  which 
It  has  a  thousand  years'  reserves. 

Oil  sanctions  would  l>e  troublesome.  But 
If  the  United  States  were  to  Join  a  U.N.  ban, 
American  buslnesanen,  who  have  big  Invest- 
ments in  this  protperovu  nation,  might  pro- 
test vigorously. 

South  Africans  are  a  determined,  tough 
people  who  believe  they  are  right.  They 
think  their  plan  to  create  black  homelands, 
self-governing  and  tied  to  the  republic  in 
a  commonwealth;  Is  fair. 

One  man's  guess:  Soutlr  Africa  will  re- 
main a  white-ruled  country,  along  the  lines 
It  Is  following,  for  a  long  time. 

Kenya  is  black-ruled,  headed  by  the  former 
Mau  Mau  terrorist  Jomo  Kenyatta,  now  re- 
garded as  a  moderate  friendly  to  the  West. 
Its  multiracial  society  has  escaped  the  tur- 
moil that  has  toppled  six  black  regimes  in 
4  months — a  fact  which  South  Africans  and 
Rhodeslans  cite  as  proof  that  the  black  Afri- 
can needs  to  t>e  introduced  to  self-govern- 
ment slowly. 

Kenya  has  economic  problems  and,  behind 
the  scenes,  ambitious  men  who  want  to  suc- 
ceed 76-year-old  President  Kenyatta  struggle 
for  power. 

Kenya's  8  million  blacks  appear  to  get 
along  well  with  the  40,000  whites.  A 
few  white  men  hold  important  political  poets. 

Rhodesia's  1061  constitution  grants  the 
vote  to  anyone,  black  or  white,  who  can 
qualify.  Black  men  say  the  educational  and 
economic  qualifications  are  too  stringent — 
designed  to  maintain  domination  by  220,000 
whites  over  4  million  blacks. 


Sanctions  against  Rhodesia  hurt — but  they 
hiu^  nearby  black  Zambia  more  than  they 
hurt  Rhodfsia. 

Again,  one  man's  guess: 

nniiil(|Hniiii  betwem  Rhodeela  and  Brit- 
ain, with  which  Rhodesia  broke  last  Novem- 
ber 11  with  its  UnUateral  DeclaraUon  of  In- 
dependence, will  t>e  resiuned.  A  compromise 
will  ease,  to  some  degree,  the  voting  qualifi- 
cations. 

Within  15  years,  Rhodesia  will  have  a  black 
majority,  as  Kenya  has. 

A  conclusion:  Africa  will  have  upheavals 
for  a  long  time.  Tribal  hatreds  are  deep. 
le  ambitious  politicians  wear  only  the 
thidt^st  veneer  of  civilization.  Rewards  and 
trappTngs  of  power  are  attractive. 

With  East  and  West  fighting  for  influence 
over  countries  which  will  require  financial 
help  for  many  years — from  anyone — ^the 
seeds  of  unending  conflict  are  present.  But 
many  thotisands  of  Africans,  living  as  their 
anoest<»'s  did.  will  be  interested  mainly  not 
in  who  governs  by  what  method  from  a  city 
far  remote  from  their  kraals,  but  rather  In 
the  size  of  the  mealie  crop,  the  cost  of  a  new 
wife,  and  whether  the  mnlee-made  beer  is  up 
to  snuff. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINa 
BUSINESS 

The  PR.E1SIDIN(3  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  U  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


THE  DUTY  OP  THE  FREE  AND  THE 

BRAVE 

z 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  Americans  have  been  talking 
about  Vietnam  as  though  It  was  the  only 
item  on  our  national  agenda.  This  week 
the  letter  of  President  de  Oaulle  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson — In  effect,  an  eviction 
notice — reminds  us  that  there  is  more 
to  the  world,  even  in  1966.  than  southeast 
Asia.  If  President  de  Gaulle  expects  the 
United  States  to  beg  to  keep  Its  troops 
and  bases  In  France,  he  is  living  in  a 
dream  world.  I  support  President  John- 
son's polite,  swift,  firm  "No"  to  De  Gaulle 
on  tills  issue. 

De  Gaulle's  challenge  to  the  Interna- 
tional commands  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
is  not  a  matter  between  PYance  and  the 
United  States;  it  Is  a  matter  between 
France  and  the  other  14  allies.  I  back 
the  President  in  his  position  that 
De  Gaulle's  challenge  Is  a  matter  to  be 
handled  collectively  by  the  alliance,  and 
not  bilaterally  with  one  ally. 

In  all  of  this  the  President's  determi- 
nation Is  backed  by  the  firm  will  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
Vietnam.  Our  stand  there  is  very  im- 
portant. I  have  also  been  concerned 
lest  the  drama  of  Vietnam  command  so 
much  attention  that  we  neglect  areas  of 
the  world  which  are  at  least  equally 
crucial.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Opeiatlons,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman,  re- 
cently issued  a  study  on  "The  Atlantic 
Alliance:  Basic  Issues."  It  Is  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  have  frequently 
called  attention  to  Europe  and  our  re- 
lations   with    Europe,    which    are    still 
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central  to  the  survival  and  success  of 
liberty. 

a 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  need 
•polo«rize  to  no  one  for  its  tMislc  policies 
in  the  years  since  World  War  n.  Our 
purposes  are  the  purposes  written  Into 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
help  create  a  world  in  which  individual 
liberty,  healingr,  reconciliation,  and  peace 
prevail  It  is  a  noble  cause.  But  a  cause 
must  have  its  leaders,  and  we  may  take 
pride  !n  being  counted  among  them. 

Of  first  importance  is  our  will — our 
national  resolve — to  defend  our  liberties 
and  to  champion  vital  free  world  inter- 
ests, however  bleak  the  prospect  or  rough 
the  going. 

This  attitude,  this  approach  to  affairs, 
was  the  great  strength  that  saw  the  free 
nations  through  the  dark  and  difficult 
days  20  years  ago  when  a  devastated  and 
shattered  postwar  Europe  came  under 
ihe  hammer  blows  of  Stalinist  policies. 
ITie  words  of  Winston  Churchill  help  re- 
mind us  how  grim  the  future  looked  In 
1947: 

But  what  Is  Europe  now?  It  Lb  a  rubble 
heap,  a  chamelbouse,  a  breeding  ground  of 
peatllence  and  hate.  Ancient  nationalistic 
feuds  and  modern  ideological  factlona  dis- 
tract and  infuriate  the  unhappy,  hungry 
populations.  KvU  teachers  urge  the  paying 
oS  of  old  scores  with  mathematical  precision, 
and  false  guides  point  to  unsparing  retribu- 
tion aa  the  pathway  to  prosperity.  Is  there 
then  to  be  no  respite?  Has  Europe's  mission 
come  to  an  end?  Has  she  nothing  to  give  to 
the  world  but  the  contagion  of  the  black 
death?  Are  her  peoples  to  go  on  harrying 
and  tormenting  one  another  by  war  and 
vengeance  until  all  that  invests  human  life 
with  dignity  and  comiort  has  been  oblit- 
erated? 

Churchill  spoke  these  words  in  an  ap- 
peal to  Europeans  to  put  aside  their 
quarrels  and  to  join  forces  to  build  a 
linlted  Europe. 

Likewise,  a  gallery  of  great  Americans 
chose  not  to  look  at  the  future  with  de- 
spair Despair  was  not  part  of  the 
makeup  of  men  like  General  Marshall, 
Robert  Lovett,  Dean  Acheson.  Senator 
Vandenberg,  Senator  Connally,  Repre- 
sentative Herter,  Averell  Harriman,  and 
Will  Clayton  It  was  certainly  no  part  of 
the  mjakeup  of  that  scrappy  and  sensible 
man  from  Missouri,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  Marshall  plan  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  The 
historic  association  of  North  America 
with  Western  Europe  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
the  defense  of  their  allies  in  Europe  have 
transformed  the  weakness  of  1947  into 
the  strength  of  1966.  Western  Europe 
has  enjoyed  a  period  of  high  prosperity 
and  rapid  economic  growth.  It  has 
made  Important  progress  toward  build- 
ing a  European  economic  community; 
and  together  with  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Japan,  and  other  coimtries.  it 
lias  reduced  barriers  to  trade  and  de- 
veloped Impressive  practical  measures  of 
hiternatlonal  monetary  cooperation. 

AC  the  same  time  the  defensive  fcJrces 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Its  allies  have 
been  greatly  strengthened,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively.  The  shift  Irt  the 
balance  of  power  since  1947,  coupled  with 


firm  reaction  to  Soviet  expansionary 
probes — from  the  first  Berlin  crisis  In 
1948  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962 — 
have  closed  the  door  to  Soviet  westward 
expansion.  No  armed  attack  has  been 
made  on  Western  Europe  or  North 
America,  and  provided  an  appropriate 
balance  and  resolve  are  maintained,  none 
is  likely. 

The  basis  of  today's  hopes  that  a  genu- 
ine European  settlement  will  one  day  be 
attainable  rests  on  Soviet  recognition  of, 
and  respect  for.  the  durability  of  this 
balance  and  the  constancy  of  this  resolve. 

A  traditional  saying  has  it  that  "where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  Our  ex- 
perience in  the  Atlantic  community  con- 
firms the  truth  of  it.  The  problem  has 
always  been,  at  bottom,  a  problem  of  will. 
The  Atlantic  commimity  had,  at  least 
potentially,  the  capabilities  to  assure  its 
secunW--but  capabilities  without  the 
will  to  ine  them  are  as  sand. 

Since  1^7,  the  United  SUtes  has 
shown  by  its  actions  both  the  will  to 
resist  aggression  and  the  will  to  exercise 
restraint  in  the  use  of  its  power;  and 
the  combination  has  been  the  mainstay 
of  peace  in  the  Atlantic  area.  What 
brought  an  end  to  the  Berlin  blockade 
but  the  will  to  break  it  with  the  airlift? 
What  led  Khnishchev  to  back  away  from 
two  challenges  to  the  Western  position 
in  Berlin  but  the  wlU  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  not  to  jrield?  The 
decisive  factor  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
was  Khrushchev's  recognition  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  take 
whatever  risks  were  necessary  to  obtain 
satisfaction  of  its  minimum  demands. 
Khnishchev's  reply  to  Pelping's  criticism 
on  that  occasion  was  wholly  free  of  dip- 
lomatic doubletalk.    He  simply  said: 

The  paper  tiger  has  nuclear  teeth. 

And  when  Khrushchev  foimd  that  he 
might  be  starting  something  bigger  than 
he  was  ready  to  risk,  and  when  he  dis- 
covered that  our  will  was  firm,  he  rushed 
to  get  his  missiles  out. 

We  are  of  course  not  yet  out  of  the 
woods  in  the  Atlantic  community.  But 
our  problems  now,  unlike  1947,  are  the 
problems  that  come  with  strength,  not 
weakness — and  that  fact  alone  is  a 
measure  of  how  things  have  changed 
smce  1947, 

in 

Mr,  President,  I  am  reminded  of  these 
t"hlngs  by  the  events  of  recent  weeks  and 
months.  What  has  happened  to  the 
spirit  with  which  we  stayed  the  course 
in  the  West?  Are  we  losing  our  capacity 
for  calm,  steady  pursuit  of  our  purposes? 

To  be  sure,  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  Par  East  are  different  from  those  we 
faced  in  E^urope  20  years  ago.  Mao  is 
not  Stalin ;  Communist  China  is  not  the 
Soviet  Union;  Vietnam  is  not  Germany; 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  not  Tito;  the  circum- 
stances of  1947  are  not  the  circumstances 
of  1966.  The  circumstances  are  new, 
but  the  problem  of  will  is  not  new. 

When  Pelplng  refers  to  the  United 
States  as  a  paper  tiger,  it  is  placing  its 
bet  on  the  table.  It  Is  gambling  that  we 
lack  the  will  to  persevere,  that  we  will 
weary  of  the  struggle,  that  the  tactics  of 
protracted  war — according  to  the  gos- 
pel of  Mao — will  prevail.      That  is  the 


btirden  of  Mao's  message  to  Hanoi,  as  It 
Is  to  every  revolutionary  group  every- 
where, and  Hanoi  has  been  a  studious 
pupil. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  based  his  policy  since 
World  War  n  on  the  belief  that  first  the 
French  and  then  the  Americans  lacked 
the  will  to  win.  He  may  now  be  having 
his  private  doubts,  but  he  is  still  urging 
his  forces  on  with  the  argument  that  the 
patience  of  the  American  pe<^le,  like 
that  of  the  French  public,  will  wear  thin, 
that  the  United  States  will  not  stay  the 
course,  that  American  opinion  will 
eventually  give  Hanoi  the  victory  it 
seeks  despite  the  inability  of  its  forces  to 
win  that  victory  on  the  battlefield. 

It  has  of  course  been  necessary  and 
desirable  to  make  evident  our  readiness 
to  negotiate  on  reasonable  terms.  But 
this  effort  Involves  dangers.  If  we  push 
too  hard  to  get  the  adversary  Into 
negotiations,  he  may  only  hang  back. 
For  to  him  eagerness  to  get  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  is  weakness. 

There  is  another  danger.  Ho  and  Mao 
are  exponents  not .  only  of  protracted 
war  but  also  of  protracted  conference. 
To  them  the  conference  room  Is  not  a 
place  to  give  up  the  stniggle,  but  a  place 
to  win  more  than  they  have  been  able  to 
win  on  the  battlefield.  If  we  call  off  the 
military  pressure  in  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
the  other  side  requests  negotiations — as 
we  did  in  Korea — Ho  and  Mao  will  know 
that  our  move  to  the  conference  table  is 
a  sign  of  weakness,  and  they  will  raise 
their  terms.  The  lesson  of  Korea  is 
plain:  we  should  not  sit  down  at  a  con- 
ference table  without  also  keeping  up 
our  military  presstu-e,  for  It  Is  the 
pressure  outside  the  conference  room 
that  largely  determines  whether  a 
negotiation  can  be  brotight  to  a  satis- 
factory end. 

In  any  event,  we  may  be  sure  that 
Hanoi  will  not  ease  up  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam  as  long  as  it  sees  any  chance 
that  the  will  of  the  United  States  Is  brit- 
tle and  may  break. 

A  recurrent  note  in  the  discussion  of 
Vietnam  these  past  weeks  ht^  been  con- 
cern that  the  war  there  is  open-ended, 
that  it  may  lead  In  the  direction  of  a 
general  war  In  Asia.  This  is  very  un- 
likely. China  has  almost  no  nuclear 
capabilities  today,  and  would  risk 
devastation  were  it  to  liiitiate  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  would  be  far  more 
difficult  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
deploy  and  supply  massed  forces  in  Viet- 
nam than  it  was  in  Korea,  because  of  the 
hard  facts  of  geography,  transportation, 
and  climate. 

It  may  be  true,  as  some  students  of 
Red  China  believe,  that  Pelplng  would 
Intervene  In  Vletiiam  If  the  survival  of 
the  Hanoi  regime  were  threatened.  But 
we  are  not  seeking  to  overthrow  that  re- 
gime or  to  unify  Vietnam  by  force — facts 
which  should  be  evident  to  Hanoi  and 
Pelplng  by  our  obvious  self-restraint  in 
the  use  of  force. 

Clearly,  our  stand  In  Vietnam  Is  not 
without  risks.  But  if  we  were  to  plan 
how  best  to  whet  the  ambition  of  Com- 
mtmlst  China  or  to  encourage  revolution- 
ary upheavals,  we  could  find  no  better 
way  than  to  retreat  or  accept  a 
humiliating    compromise    In    Vietnam. 


That  would  be  the  proof  the  Chlneae 
rulers  need  that  the  United  States  la, 
after  all.  a  paper  tiger — and  the  signal 
their  disciples  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  need  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
revolution. 

I  know  my  colleagues  In  this  Chamber 
well.  No  one  here  has  any  doubt  about 
the  determination  of  Congress  to  support 
our  fighting  men. 

The  problem  of  responsible  dissent  and 
constructive  criticism  in  this  kind  of 
limited  war  can  be  a  difficult  one  for 
Congress — given  our  traditions  and  our 
constitutional  responsibilities.  We  may 
and  do  freely  discuss  domestic  issues,  and 
not  Infrequently  criticize  those  who  dis- 
agree with  us  In  extravagant  terms.  It 
Is  not  of  great  consequence:  few  are  lis- 
tening or.  If  listening,  they  do  not  care. 
But  when  we  discuss  foreign  affairs, 
friend  and  foe  are  listening,  and  our 
foes.  In  particular,  have  never  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  loyal  opposition. 
We  need  to  bear  this  in  mind  so  that 
what  we  say  does  not  obsciu-e  the  Na- 
tion's fortitude. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  recent  over- 
whelming votes  In  Congress  in  support 
of  our  military  and  economic  efforts  in 
Vietnam  have  helped  to  create  a  solid 
basis  for  turning  now,  with  new  unity, 
to  the  tasks  ahead. 

Above  all,  it  Is  time  to  stop  talking 
so  much  about  Vietnam,  and  to  get  on 
with  the  job  we  have  to  do  there, 

IV 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  something, 
let  us  talk  about  the  letter  of  President 
de  Gaulle  to  President  Johnson,  If  the 
French  President  does  not  consider  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  important  enough  to 
do  his  part,  that  is  his  decision.  But 
other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
consider  It  one  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments of  modern  history,  America 
and  Europe,  linked  in  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, are  the  center  of  world  power — 
the  great  bulwark  against  which  the 
Communist  so-called  wave  of  the  future 
can  be  broken. 

There  is  no  hard  evidence  that  Mos- 
cow has  given  up  the  contest  for  Europe, 
or  is  ready  to  mdve  toward  a  genuine 
European  settlement.  On  the  contrary, 
Soviet  forces  are  still  in  the  center  of 
Eiu-ope,  the  Soviet  rulers  continue  to  in- 
vest enormous  resources  in  arms,  and  to 
reject  Inspected  arrangements  for  the 
limitation  of  arms.  The  tempering  of 
Soviet  behavior  In  Europe  is  a  matter  of 
expedience — a  consequence  of  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  created  by  NATO,  not  of 
a  permanent  change  of  course  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Anything  that  would  up- 
set the  balance  of  forces  would  encour- 
age the  Soviet  nilers  to  be  less  coopera- 
tive on  every  front — ^not  more  coopera- 
tive. 

There  is  no  question  that  American 
policy  supports  the  Atlantic  Alliance  in 
all  its  basic  aspects.  Including  the  inter- 
national commands.  When  war  can 
mean  anything  between  instant,  massive 
destruction  and  a  limited  probe  with 
conventional  forces,  deterrence  requires 
an  instant  readiness  to  respond  appro- 
priately.   The  basic  Justmcatlon  of  the 


International  c(»iunandB  Is  to  be  ready 
and  able  to  take  charge,  within  minutes, 
of  the  national  forces  which  would  come 
under  their  control  in  an  emergency,  and 
thus,  by  virtue  of  such  readiness,  to 
strengthen  the  deterrent  power  of  the 
alliance. 

The  American  commitment  to  help  the 
allies  defend  themselves  was  made  on  the 
assumption  that  each  of  the  allies  was 
determined  to  do  Its  imrt  in  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking.  The  French  Presi- 
dent is  playing  a  very  risky  game — 
coimtlng  on  the  American  commitment 
regardless  of  what  he  does  to  his  allies 
or  tries  to  do  to  the  alliance.  In  short, 
he  wants  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  It,  too. 
The  risks  he  is  running  Include  a  rising 
resentment  toward  the  Pr«ich  Govern- 
ment across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  United  States  with  the  resultant 
alienation  of  the  American  people. 
Under  the  circumstances  President  de 
Gaulle  is  creating.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
revise  and  reduce  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  Prance. 

Also,  under  the  circtunstances,  the 
United  States  must  work  closely  with 
Great  Britain  and  .West  Germany  and 
the  other  allies  who  see  their  common 
interest  in  a  common  defense.  If  the 
key  Atlantic  allies  move  ahead  together 
on  the  urgent  Issues — as  they  have  the 
right  and  duty  to  do — sober  second 
thoughts  may  in  time  prevail  In  our 
great  and  ancient  ally,  France. 

Aanerlcan  democracy  has  succeeded 
because  enough  Americans  have  been 
reasonable  enough,  steady  enough,  bal- 
anced enough  not  to  panic  when  the 
going  got  rough,  but  to  face  difficulties 
with  the  understanding  that  to  do  one's 
best  is  the  best  one  can  do — and  with 
quiet  confidence  that  our  best  will  be 
good  enough. 

On  March  15,  1946,  Winston  Churchill 
was  honored  at  a  mayor's  reception  In 
New  York  City,  and  he  chose  the  occa- 
sion to  draw  a  moral  for  the  United 
States.  His  words  are  as  appropriate 
today  as  they  were  20  years  ago : 

I  come  to  you  at  a  time  when  the  t7nited 
States  stands  at  the  highest  i>olnt  of  majesty 
and  power  ever  attained  by  any  commtinlty 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  This 
Impoees  upon  the  American  people  a  duty 
which  cannot  be  rejected.  With  opportunl- 
tiee  comes  responsibUlty,  Strength  is 
granted  to  us  all  when  we  are  needed  J/i  serve 
great  causes. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  speech 
In  Its  entirety. 

I  do  not  think  any  Senator  Is  better 
qualified  through  background  and  ex- 
perience to  talk  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  Senate  on  the  subject  that 
he  has  dealt  with.  Also  his  speech  Is  very 
timely  Indeed.  This  subject  must  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  and  by  others  In 
a  similar  position. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  unfortunate 
situation  with  reference  to  President  de 
Gaulle,  his  position  regarding  NATO,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  breach  In  the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  between  Prance  and 


the  United  States.  What  the  Senator 
from  Washington  said  on  that  subject 
is  true  and  of  solid  substance. 

I,  too,  had  great  faith  in  the  NATO  al- 
liance. I  had  more  faith  in  that  alliance 
than  In  any  of  the  other  alliances,  I 
thought  that  there  was  great  solidarity 
In  NATO  and  a  common  Interest  and 
that  those  bonds  would  not  break, 

I  think  that  President  de  Gaulle,  as 
the  President  of  a  great  nation.  Is 
entirely  wrong  in  the  position  he  has 
taken  with  reference  to  this  matter. 
His  position  could  cause  a  break  In  this 
alliance. 

I  am  very  pleased  by  what  the  Senator 
has  said,  I  commend  him  highly.  His 
talk  is  of  great  benefit  to  us  and  to  the 
Nation, 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  continue 
to  pursue  this  same  subject  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  thoughts  along  that 
line. 

Mr,  JACKSON,  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, for  his  remarks  and  for  his  basic 
concurrence  of  viewpoint  on  the  problem 
we  face  in  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

With  our  eyes  focused,  as  they  should 
be,  on  Vietnam,  we  can  lose  sight  of  the 
means  by  which  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  peace,  in  the  sense  of  avoiding 
a  general  war,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n;  namely,  the  power  structure  that 
exists  In  the  concert  of  North  America 
and  our  ancient  allies  and  oiir  great  In- 
heritance in  Western  Europe. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York, 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Mr,  President.  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  In 
support  of  the  thesis  which  the  Senator 
Just  uttered.  I  consider  Senator  Jack- 
son's statement  to  be  very  Important. 

I  made  my  own  respoi^se  on  yesterday 
along  virtually  the  same  lines,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  both  of  us  should, 
without  consultation,  feel  as  we  do,  I 
think  that  the  Senator's  speech  is  of 
critical  Importance,  He  occupies  a  key 
position  in  matters  of  this  character 
through  his  committee  post  and  his  own 
reputation  and  prestige. 

Even,  though  there  Is  a  hot  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  still  cannot  let  this  situa- 
tion so  Intrude  upon  our  national  con- 
science that  we  do  not  realize  that  the 
base  of  all  action  In  the  free  world,  with- 
out which  we  could  never  dream  of  being 
In  Vietnam,  remains  In  the  Atlantic 
community. 

The  Senator  reminds  us  again,  as  he 
properly  should,  putting  It  in  a  phrase 
which  Is  so  understandable  to  so  many 
people,  that  the  Atlantic  commimity 
represents  one  thousand  billion  dollars 
of  productive  power.  That  is  almost  un- 
believable In  world  history.  It  Is  so 
much  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  muster.  The  center  of  power  Is 
here  in  the  West,  and  we  had  better 
keep  that  intact, 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  his  remarks  about  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
who  Is  pursuing  a  policy  of  nationalism 
In  an  age  of  Internationalism  and  re- 
gionalism.    Such  nationalism  Is  a  very 
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dangeroiLB  form  of  reaction  In  interna- 
tional terms  It  will  tend  to  fractlonal- 
ize.  not  unify  the  basis  of  strength  of  the 
free  world  NATO 

The  Ser.aujr  prescribes  agaln^-and  I 
would  endor<;e  hla  recommendation  with 
my  vow — that  we  work  together  with 
the  other  13  member  countries  no  mat- 
ter what  De  Gaulle  does.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  a  NATO  without  France 
will  be  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars.  This 
is  what  It  will  cost  to  move  SHAPE  and 
the  communications  networks  and  other 
installations  from  France  to  the  low 
countries  or  to  Britain. 

It  is  true — and  we  might  as  well  face 
facts,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows — 
that  France  has  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
real  estate  in  Europe,  and  SHAPE  and 
iLs  headquarters  are  located  very  much  in 
the  proper  place.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
still  worth  a  billion  dollars  to  keep  the 
organization  even  without  France. 

I  appreciate  the  implication  of  the 
Senator,  which  I  think  Is  very  clear,  that 
we  should  not  lose  hope  on  France,  not- 
withstanding De  Gaulle. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  French 
people  would  be  so  hasty  as  to  deny 
themselves  the  strength  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  free  world.  It  has  been  said, 
as  the  Senator  has  heard  and  I  have 
hf^ard,  that  De  Gaulle  believes  that  we 
will  Klve  him  the  nuclear  umbrella  no 
matter  what  he  does.  He  believes  he 
can  receive  NATO  protection  without 
sharing  in  NATO  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities as  well. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  so.  But  even 
if  it  is  so — and  it  probably  is.  In  terms 
of  elementary  survival — I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  French  people,  with  their 
pride  and  their  sophistication,  trying 
for  a  free  ride.  I  agree  with  what  I 
think  Is  clearly  implied  in  the  Senator's 
.speech,  that  we  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  French  in  the  alliance, 
b\it  that  we  must  go  on  without  them. 
if  necessary 

Perhaps  some  bilateral  bridge  can  be 
created  between  the  Fourteen  and 
France  to  carry  us  through  this  toueh 
period  when  De  Gaulle's  views  are  In 
the  ascendancy.  I  have  confidence  that 
the  French  nation,  in  the  long  run,  will 
want  to  remain  a  part  of  NATO. 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  able  remarks. 
I  agree  that  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
people  of  France  will  understand  what 
IS  going  on.  As  Americans,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  French  people,  as 
distinguished  from  General  de  Gaulle, 
and  this  is  a  significant  distinction,  must 
be  aware  that  their  security  in  this 
troubled  world  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
all  the  modem  devices  of  destruction 
cannot  be  maintained  by  "going  it 
alone  "  Certainly  it  has  been  demon- 
strated throughout  history  that  "going 
It  alone  '  does  not  preserve  the  peace, 
whereas  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has 
worked ;  we  have  not  had  a  war  in  West- 
em  Europe.  We  have  not  had  a  general 
war 

We  aU  wish  to  see  the  right  of  dis- 
sent preserved ;  and  I  think  the  very 
strength  that  NATO  has  made  available 
has  made  dlaaent  poaslble,  and  has  made 


it  possible  for  General  de  Gaulle  to  take 
the  stand  he  has  taken. 

We  respect  his  right  to  take  it;  but 
I  think,  as  the  Senator  says,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
in  developing  and  acting  on  contingency 
plans,  on  the  assumption  that  France 
will  In  effect  leave  the  alliance.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  French  peo- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  General  de 
Gaulle,  will  wish  to  stay  with  the  al- 
liance &nd  will  understand  Its  im- 
portance, and  that  good  sense  will  pre- 
vail in  France  In  the  not  very  distant 
future. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  Senators  from  Mississippi  and 
New  York,  in  commending  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  con- 
structive words  this  morning  about  the 
further  problem  created  by  the  most  re- 
cent actions  of  the  head  of  the  French 
Republic.  I  would  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator's  remarks.  Nobody  in  the 
Senate  is  more  capable,  because  of  his 
past  work  in  this  field,  and  his  long 
knowledge  of  world  affairs,  to  have  made 
this  address  this  morning. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Senator  about 
the  importance  of  Vietnam,  vital  as  it 
Is,  as  against  many  other  problems  which 
face  us.  all  over  the  world.  It  is  true, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  that  the 
French  themselves  are  deeply  interested 
and  involved  in  Vietnam ;  and  that  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  actions  out  there,  eco- 
nomically and  politically  if  not  mlll- 
tfu^ly,  have  been  of  no  assistance.  In 
fact  have  done  damage,  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  that  area  and 
all  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  to  my  frtend  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  General  de 
Gaulle  has  not  limited  his  troublemak- 
ing  to  Western  Ehirope.  He  has  certainly 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  speak  out  and  take 
positions  on  some  problems  in  other  areas 
which  have  been  most  unfortunate.  On 
the  other  hand.  General  de  Gaulle  was 
firm  8ind  helpful  during  the  height  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  quite 
true.  Perhaps  in  his  own  mind,  anyway, 
his  relations  with  this  country  have  de- 
teriorated, I  base  this  on  reports  of  his 
recent  approaches  and  activities  with 
various  members  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
As  the  Senator  knows.  General  de  Gaulle 
plaiu  to  visit  Moscow  this  June,  and  we 
understand  he  has  had  considerable  bi- 
lateral discussion  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

The  Senator  brought  up  the  matter 
of  our  investment.  We  have  a  gigantic 
NATO  investment.  One  figure  which 
runs  through  my  mind,  from  some  years 
back,  is  that  we  have  invested  a  half 
billion  dollau-s  into  moving  petroleum 
products  from  the  western  coast  of 
Prance  into  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
effort  and  expenditure  was,  of  course, 
part  of  the  overall  effort  to  defend 
France  and  the  United  SUtes  against 
the  totalitarian  aggression  of  that  time 
in  World  War  II;  and  has  built  up  since. 


Finally,  I  was  equally  interested  in  the 
Senator's  speech  because  it  will  arouse 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  as  to  the  future 
of  NATO.  Whatever  that  future  is — and 
I  am  one  who  believes  in  NATO  strong- 
ly— it  would  be  a  different  future  without 
France.  I  can  remember  talking  with 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  my  experience. 
General  Gruenther,  in  Paris  in  1954. 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  SHAPE.  At 
that  time  I  asked  him  if  we  could  have 
a  NATO  without  several  named  Euro- 
pean countries,  to  which  he  said  yes. 
But  when  I  asked  if  we  could  have  a 
NATO  without  Prance,  he  said,  "No,  that 
would  be  Impossible." 

I  remember  asking  him  why.  He  said, 
"Look  at  the  map.  Geographically  it  is 
impossible.  If  for  no  other  reason." 

I  do  not  believe  that  today,  especially 
because  of  technological  developments — 
which  the  Senator  knows  more  about 
than  I — it  would  still  surely  be  impos- 
sible; but  I  do  think  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  Senator's  speech 
this  morning  has  to  do  with  what  type 
and  character  of  NATO  we  will  have  If 
General  de  Gaulle  persists  in  his  uni- 
lateral position  in  this  field. 

So  again  I  congratulate  the  Seruitor 
for  a  constructive  address,  on  a  subject 
which  could  be  at  least  as  important  to 
us  as  any  other  subject  in  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  re- 
marks. He  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  NATO,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  devoted  more  time  to  the 
study  not  only  of  the  military  but  also 
the  economic  problems  presented  in  con- 
nection with  our  participation  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  S"yMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  continues,  I  appreciate 
his  remarks.  It  was  a  good  day  for  the 
United  States  when  the  Senator  from 
Washington  came  to  the  Senate,  because 
whereas  a  great  deal  of  heat,  especially 
recently,  has  been  released  on  this  floor, 
invariably,  when  the  Senate  from  Wash- 
ington approaches  a  problem,  he  does  so 
in  an  effort  to  shed  light  instead  of  heat. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
general  commendation  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent speech. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  great  importance  of 
NATO  recently,  Ijecause  of  our  concen- 
tration on  Vietnam.  And  this  is  indeed 
a  time  of  trial  for  NATO.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  agree  with  an  edi- 
torial which  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  which  points  out 
that  it  is  very  Important  that  we  do  not 
abuse  General  de  Gaulle,  that  we  keep 
the  door  wide  open  for  France  to  come 
In.  that  we  do  not  give  up  hope  for  NATO 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  problem  that 
has  resulted  from  General  de  Gaulle's 
attitude  toward  NATO,  and  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  wiiereas  the  position  which 
General  de  Gaulle  has  taken,  particularly 
with  respect  to  Germany,  that  France 
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takes  the  position  that  It  can  have  troops 
within  Germany  and  maintain  control 
of  them,  but  that  no  nation  can  have  any 
troops  In  France  without  France  having 
total  and  complete,  unquestioned  control. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  Inconsistent  posi- 
tion. As  the  New  York  Times  writes,  this 
strengthens  us  with  our  allies. 

Regardless  of  all  that,  I  think  the  tenor 
of  the  Senator's  remarks  Is  very  helpful, 
and  indicates,  as  I  understand  it.  that 
whereas  this  Is  a  problem,  it  is  not  an 
insoluble  problem,  and  that  it  is  possible 
that  De  Gaulle,  like  all  men,  and  Prance, 
like  all  nations,  can  change,  provided  our 
policy  is  wise  and  accommodating. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  that  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  and  therefore  cannot  comment 
on  it  directly.  I  should  observe,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  difference  between 
General  de  Gaulle  ind  the  people  of 
Prance.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
French  people  will.  In  a  premeditated 
way,  deliberately  alienate  themselves 
from  the  Western  World.  Their  heritage 
and  their  whole  history  have  been  associ- 
ated with  the  West. 

Certainly,  what  General  de  Gaulle  has 
said  and  what  he  is  doing  make  quite 
clear  that  he  has  an  entirely  different 
version  of  the  Alliance  than  we  have. 
When  I  say  "we"  I  mean  the  other  14 
participants  in  NATO.  We  are.  of  course, 
not  alone  In  our  view  and  judgment  on 
this  Issue. 

It  Is  important  that  we  constantly  dis- 
tinguish General  de  Gaulle's  position  as 
an  Individual  and  the  basic  concerns  of 
the  people  of  France.  I  would  hope  that 
the  people  of  France  would  realize  that 
there  Is  a  limit  to  the  patience  of  the 
American  people.  Certainly,  General  de 
Oaulle  is  not  helplr\g  to  Improve  our  re- 
lations with  Prance,  with  his  statements 
and  £w:tion8  over  a  period  of  time,  which 
are  clearly  averse  to  the  development, 
establishment,  and  maintenance  of  an 
effective  alliance  among  the  Western 
peoples. 

Certainly,  General  de  Gaulle  should 
realize  that  the  American  people  have 
something  to  say  about  this,  and  that  In 
a  restrained  way  we  will  go  forward  with 
our  basic  responsibilities  imder  the  al- 
liance and  meet  them,  if  necessary  with- 
out the  help  of  the  French  Government, 

The  alliance,  in  my  judgment,  can  be 
made  effective  to  act  as  a  deterrent,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  without  France.  We 
hope,  of  course,  that  General  de  Gaulle 
and  the  people  of  France  will  have  some 
second  thoughts  and  see  the  light  and 
decide  to  join  the  other  14  of  us  in  the 
alliance,  to  continue  to  make  it  as  effec- 
tive in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  catastrophic  thermonuclear  war 
depend,  in  my  Judgment,  in  large  meas- 
ure, upon  the  unity  of  North  America 
and  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  safeguard  of  freedom 
in  Western  Europe.  Western  Europe  has 
a  population  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  steel  production 
capability  and  capacity  output  greater 
than  the  United  States.    In  the  aggre- 


gate. Its  gold  reserves  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
this  alliance  of  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  with  North  America  can  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  In  the  t>ast,  be  the  center 
of  power  and  the  steadying  force  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
study  dated  February  18,  1966,  Issued  by 
my  subcommittee,  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  speech,  and  which  is  entitled  "The 
Atlantic  Alliance — Basic  Issues." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Atlantic  Aixiancz — Basic  Issues 
(A  study   submitted   by  the   Subcommittee 

on    National    Security    and    International 

Operations  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 

ment  Operations,  U.S.  Senate) 

rOKXWOBO 

Because  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  so  im- 
portant and  because  It  demands  daily  so 
much  of  our  national  thought  and  effort,  we 
run  the  risk  of  neglecting  areas  of  the  world 
which  are  at  least  equally  crucial.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  totally  preoccupied  with 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  The  North  Atlantic 
area  is  stUl  the  decisive  area  and  it  needs 
our  national  attention. 

The  cooperation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
nations  In  buUdlng  a  common  defense,  the 
steady  progress  toward  a  Western  European 
economic  cocnmunlty,  and  Joint  efforts  of 
these  and  other  nations  in  reducing  trade 
barriers  and  strengthening  the  international 
financial  system  have  helped  to  create  a 
center  of  stabUlty  in  an  unsettled  world. 
Recently,  however,  there  have  been  signs 
that  the  solidarity  of  the  Atlantic  community 
Is  weakening. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  winds  of 
change  are  freshening  in  the  North  Atlantic 
region  when  they  have  reached  gale  force 
In  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  the  nations  of  this  region 
have  not  found  the  full  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  national  sovereignty  with 
the  need  for  Joint  action  in  many  fields. 

If  It  remains  true,  however,  and  It  does, 
that  the  hopes  of  the  world  for  peace  with 
freedom  continue  to  depend  chiefly  on  a 
strong  and  confident  Atlantic  community, 
the  problems  it  faces  deaerre  high  priority 
on  the  agenda  of  the  executive  branch  and 
Congress. 

Authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Seriate,  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and 
International  Operations  Is  reviewing  the 
conduct  of  national  security  policy,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Its  approach  Is  nonpartisan  and  professional. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  subcommittee  held  hearings  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  present  phase  of  the 
Inquiry. 

At  my  request,  the  staff  has  taken  a  first- 
hand look  at  North  Atlantic  Treaty  installa- 
tions, and  conferred  with  ranking  clvUlan 
and  military  authorities.  In  this  country  and 
In  Europe.  This  subcommittee  staff  report, 
drawing  on  these  studies  and  Interviews,  ex- 
amines a  number  of  key  issues  on  which  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  during  the 
current  session  of  Congrjess. 

HkNit  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.    Suhcommittee    on    National 
Security  and  International  Operationt. 

FEsatTAXT  18,  1966. 

t.  THE  PROBLEM 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  had  Its  origins 
In  the  InabUlty  of  the  victor  powers  In  World 
War  II  to  make  a  European  settlement.  With 
Germany's  defeat — and  the  presence  of  So- 
viet armies  In  the  center  of  Europe — Stalin 


believed  that  Soviet  power  afed  influence 
could  be  extended  deep  into  Western  Europe, 
The  United  States  diagnoaed  the  danger  cor- 
rectly, thanks  to  the  Interplay  of  minds  be- 
tween Marshall,  Lovett.  Clayton,  Acheson, 
Senator  Vandenberg.  and  President  Truman. 

In  1947  and  1948,  with  the  Truman  doc- 
trine and  the  Marshall  plan,  the  United 
States  undertook  the  twofold  task  of  halting 
Soviet  expansion  and  rebuilding  the  strength 
of  Western  Europe.  Shortly  after  the  coup 
In  Czechoslovakia  establishing  a  Communist 
regime,  Belgium,  France,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
March  17,  1948,  signed  a  60-year  agreement 
for  economic  cooperation  and  common  de- 
fense against  aggression — the  Brussels 
Treaty.  On  the  same  day,  referring  to  this 
action  In  a  special  message  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  on  the  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
Europe,  President  Truman  declared  that  "the 
determination  of  the  free  countries  oi  Europe 
to  protect  themselves  will  be  matched  by  an 
equal  determination  on  our  part  to  help 
them  to  protect  themselves." 

Soon  thereafter  General  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Lovett  held  a  series  of  consultations  with 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  other  Senate  leaders, 
and  on  June  11,  1948.  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Vandenberg  resolution  affirming  the  objec- 
tive of  "association  of  the  United  States,  by 
constitutional  process,  writh  such  regional 
and  other  collective  arrangements  as  are 
based  on  continuous  and  effective  self-help 
and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  Its  national 
security."  The  words  had  l>een  carefully 
used  In  the  order  of  their  Importance:  "con- 
tinuous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
aid." 

During  July  1948.  in  the  midst  of  the  Ber- 
lin blockade,  Mr.  Lovett  was  authorized  to 
begin  exploratory  talks  in  Washington  with 
Canada  and  the  parties  to  the  Brussels 
Treaty.  By  September  the  participating  rep- 
resentatives had  reached  agreement  on  the 
desirability  and  necessity  of  a  treaty  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area 
and  on  the  general  nature  of  the  treaty.  The 
Governments  concerned  approved  the  rec- 
ommendations of  their  representatives  and 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  was  started  in 
December  and  completed  on  March  15,  1940. 
Early  in  March,  Norway  Joined  the  negotia- 
tions and  that  month  invitations  to  become 
original  signatories  of  the  treaty  were  Issued 
to  Denmark,  Iceland,  Italy,  and  Portugal. 

Throughout  the  talks  and  negotiations, 
first  Mr.  Lovett  and,  after  January  20,  1949. 
Mr.  Acheson  consulted  regularly  with  Sena- 
tor Vandenberg,  Senator  Connally,  and  other 
Senators. 

On  April  4,  1949,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  joined  10  European  states  in  signing 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Greece  and  Tur- 
key became  parties  to  the  treaty  In  1963  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  1966). 

Articles  3  and  6  are  the  heart  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  parties  agreed  (art.  8)  that  "In  order 
more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  treaty,  the  parties,  separately  and  joint- 
ly, by  means  of  continuous  and  effective  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and  de- 
velop their  individual  and  collective  capacity 
to  resist  armed  attack." 

In  addition  it  was  agreed  by  the  ptartles 
(art.  6)  "that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or 
more  of  them  In  Europe  or  North  America 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
all"  and  consequently  agreed  "that,  If  such 
an  armed  attack  occurs,  each  of  them.  In 
exercise  dt  the  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  recognized  by  article  61  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will  assist  the 
party  or  parties  so  attacked  by  talcing  forth- 
with, individually  and  In  concert  with  the 
other  parties,  such  action  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary, including  the  use  (tf  armed  force,  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area." 
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Like  th«  BruMeU  Traaty,  Ou  Kortb  At- 
lantic TTMitr  alao  raoofnlMa  Ui«  liiterd«- 
f>*ndence  of  economic  cooperation  and  a 
•  immon  defense  ArUcl«  3  obllgei  tba 
ptirues.  among  other  things,  to  "aeak  to  •Uml- 
nat«  conflict  In  their  mt«m»tlo(uil  econctnlo 
policies"  sJDd  to  "enoourag*  •oooomlc  col- 
laboration between  any  or  aU  of  tbem." 

Tbe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  no  specified 
duraUoa  and  continues  lA  force  (or  an  In- 
definite  period.  Article  12  provides  that 
after  I'j^ii  the  parties  shall,  If  any  of  them 
so  r»<;-.i->i's  consult  together  for  the  purpose 
of  -"■  f*  ,?  ihe  treaty."  Article  13  sUpu- 
lale^  \:  i  i.'ier  30  years — that  Is.  In  1068 — 
"any  party  may  cease  to  b«  a  party  1  year 
after  Its  notice  of  denunclatloD." 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  worked — 
suF>erbly.  It  is  the  most  effective  peacetime 
ai'.i^nce  of  modem  times — perhspe  since  the 
Har.seat-r  Lesgvie  of  the  14Lh  and  15th  cen- 
JWr  es  Unfortunately,  however,  In  the  poU- 
t.cx  of  alliance  11  may  be  that  nothing  falls 
like  success. 

The  historic  association  of  North  America 
with  Western  Buro(>e  and  the  commitment 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  allies  In  Europe  contributed 
notably  to  their  recovery.  Western  Europe 
has  enjoyed  a  period  of  high  prosperity  and 
rapid  growth.  It  has  made  Important  prog- 
ress toward  building  a  Western  European 
economic  conununlty  and  together  with  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Japan,  and  other 
nations  It  baa  reduced  barriers  to  trade  and 
developed  Impressive  practical  measures  of 
international  monetary  cooperation.  In 
their  economic  and  financial  relations  these 
nations  are  demonstrating  that  collabora- 
tion and  sovereignly  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive but  that  one  may  reinforce  the 
other 

AC  the  same  time  American  strategic  power 
and  the  other  defensive  forces  of  the  Alli- 
ance  have  been  greatly  strengthened,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively.  The  balance  of 
farces  thus  created  since  1049  and  the  reso- 
lute response  to  Soviet  expansionist  probes — 
especially  In  Berlin  and  lu  the  missile  crisis 
In  Cuba — have  made  the  policy  of  deterrence 
erectlve.  It  has  closed  the  door  to  Soviet 
westward  expansion.  No  armed  attack  has 
been  iT.ad«  on  Western  Europe  or  North 
America,  and  provided  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance and  resolve  are  maintained,  none  Is 
;;Ke!y  What  Juatlflable  hope  there  Is  of  a 
g'liu.ne  European  settlement  rests  on  Soviet 
rrro^r-ion  of.  and  respect  for,  the  durabU- 
::  '.-^.is  balance  and  the  constancy  of  this 
res>_.   e. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  success  of  the  Alli- 
ance In  Influencing  Soviet  behavior  has 
partly  obscured  the  relationship  between  the 
forces  and  firmness  of  the  Alliance  and  the 
moderation  of  Soviet  policy,  and  has  en- 
couraged wishful  thinking  about  the  posal- 
bUltles  of  a  European  settlement,  U  not  of 
more  faj-reachlng  agreements,  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  seme  quarters  tho  advan- 
tages of  alliance  are  now  being  discounted, 
while  the  disadvantages  loom  larger — It 
limits  freedom  of  action.  It  compUcatea 
diplomacy,  it  cosu  money,  the  stabUlty  It 
affords  Is  mistaken  for  rigidity.  A  desire  to 
exjjerlment — with  nationalism,  with  arms 
limitation,  with  rapprochement — is  gaining 
support. 

Manllo  Broslo.  Secretary  General  of  NATO. 
made  this  comment  to  the  19«8  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference:  "•  •  •  all  of  us 
are  agreed  that  the  world  has  changed  since 
1040,  and  that  the  alliance  may  have  to 
change  with  It.  though  here,  of  course.  Is 
where  the  divergencies  start.  In  that  all  of 
lu  have  our  own  Ideas  on  why  It  should 
change  and  In  what  directions." 

There  Is  no  one  NATO  problem:  there  are 
as  many  as  there  are  aUles  who  want  changes. 


and  allies  who  are  asked  (o  accept  changes 
they  believe  unwise. 

But  if  there  Is  no  one  problem,  there  are 
fotir  key  questions: 

1.  How  do  the  allies  perceive  the  Soviet 
threat?  Does  a  united  efTort  stlU  have  pri- 
ority as  a  means  of  deterring  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  Western  Europe  and  of  winning 
eventual  Soviet  acceptance  of  a  genuine 
European  settlement? 

2.  How  does  Prance  perceive  the  AtlariUc 
Alliance  In  relation  to  the  achievement  of 
French  alms?  As  a  vehicle  In  need  of  re- 
pfOrs?     Or  as  one  ready  for  the  scrap  heap? 

3.  What  lessons  can  be  learned  from  ex- 
perience with  the  decisionmaking  processes 
of  the  alliance? 

4.  Can  the  Interallied  dialog  be  moved  onto 
a  practical  footing — away  from  theoretical 
questions  and  back  to  brass-tacks  Issues  of 
real  concern  to  governments? 

n.  THK  sovirr  thbzat 

Twenty  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  a  genuine  European  settlement  is  still  far 
distant.  As  C.  B.  Marshall  told  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

The  most  salutary  thing  for  the  strength 
and  durability  of  NATO  Is  to  get  our  per- 
spective* straight  about  the  probabilities— 
rather  the  Improbabilities — of  coming  to  an 
acceptable  settlement  with  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Since  Stalin  and  the  start  of  the  cold  war. 
a  major  goal  of  American  policy  has  been  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  on  terms  that  serve 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  aU  the  parties 
concerned.  The  relative  tempering  of  Soviet 
behavior  under  Stalin's  successors  has  led 
some  Americans  and  some  Europeans  to  be- 
Ueve  that  at  long  last  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ready  to  move  toward  a  genuine  settlement. 
Some  people  even  see  Communist  China  as 
^the  one  dUturblng  and  aggressive  world 
power  and  the  Slno-Sovlet  qtiarrel  as  a  door- 
way through  which  the  Soviet  Union  may 
step  to  rejoin  Western  clvUlzatlon. 

The  Atlantic  allies  must  of  course  be  ready 
to  welcome  any  and  all  serious  moves  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  direction  of  a  European 
settlement,  but  the  watchword  of  allied 
policy  should  remain  vigilance — for  It  Is  not 
weakness  but  strength  that  exerts  an  attrac- 
tive force  Ln  world  affairs. 

Moscow  now  appears  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  preventing  nuclear 
war  by  accident.  mlscalculaUon.  or  failure 
of  communicatlcm.  There  are  cases,  like 
the  hot  line  and  the  limited  nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty,  where  we  nuiy  find  common 
ground  with  the  Soviets  on  specific  prob- 
lems. But  there  is  as  yet  no  hard  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  up  the  con- 
test for  Europe,  or  abandoned  Ite  goal  to 
break  up  -the  association  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America,  or  Is  ready  to  turn  to 
serious  efforts  to  settle  basic  pollUcal  con- 
flicts with  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  the 
contest  for  Europe — In  low  key  for  the 
moment — is  still  with  us,  and  Soviet  forces 
remain  in  the  center  of  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Government  continues  to  Invest  an  Increas- 
ing share  of  its  resources  in  arms,  to  push 
hard  for  major  advances  In  critical  new 
weapons,  and  to  reject  internationally  In- 
spected and  controlled  arrangements  for  the 
limitation  of  arms. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  law  of  change  Is 
at  work  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  In 
Eastern  Europe  as  elsewhere.  Not  so  easy 
to  see  Is  how  it  will  affect  Soviet  amblUon 
and  policy.  We  cannot  be  confident  that  a 
Soviet  Union  which  may  enjoy  some  political 
stability  with  less  use  of  repression,  and 
which  may  maintain  a  favorable  rate  of 
economic  growth,  will  exert  less  political 
Influence  around  the  world  or  be  less  deter- 
mined to  prevail.  Kor  can  we  discount  the 
danger  that  tbe  reasaertlon  of  the  national 


Interests  of  the  Eastern  European  countries 
will  lead  to  new  forms  of  crl^  to  which  the 
West  has  given  Uttle  thought.  There  is 
always  the  poaslbiUty  that  Moscow  may  try 
to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Eastern  European 
nations  by  manufacturing  a  crisis  centered 
on  Germany. 

Nor  does  discord  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  neoesaarily  increase  the  Ukellhood 
of  substantive  settlements  In  Europe.  In 
fact,  the  Incessant  Chinese  criticism  of 
Soviet  leadership  as  insufllclenUy  militant, 
and  whatever  gains  for  Red  China  her  com- 
batlveneas  may  produce,  are  generating  pres- 
sures on  Moscow  to  demonstrate  Its  own 
mlUtancy.  EvenU  In  Asia  could  have  a 
backlash  in  the  AUantlc  area.  Soviet  leaders, 
of  course,  are  not  unconcerned  with  Chinese 
expansionism.  On  some  problems  and  In 
some  areas  of  Asia,  Western  nations  and  the 
Soviet  Union  may  And  It  desirable — In  terms 
of  their  own  Interests — to  follow  roughly 
parallel  courses.  But  we  cannot  aseume  that 
Moscow  and  Pelplng  are  headed  for  a  final 
separation.  In  time,  with  the  passing  from 
the  scene  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  some  reconcilia- 
tion Is  conceivable. 

If  Soviet  policy  in  Europe  continues  to  be 
relaUvely  moderate,  it  Is  because  "objective 
conditions,"  as  the  Communists  say,  impose 
such  a  policy.  Should  the  balance  of  forces 
be  upset,  for  example,  should  there  be  major 
confusion  In  NATO  or  a  breakup  of  the  alU- 
ance  so  that  the  Soviets  do  not  confront  a 
strong,  united  front  of  Western  Burtipe  and 
North  America  but  rather  a  Weste-n  Europe 
divided  again  Into  a  number  oi  weak  and 
competing  nations,  "objective  conditions" 
would  encourage  the  Soviet  rulers  to  take 
bolder  actions  and  run  greater  risks — and 
Berlin  is  always  there,  If  no  other  target  of 
opportunity  Is  handy.  We  could  expect  a 
Burojjean  crisis  of  unpredictable  magnitude. 

The  key  Issue  is  the  division  of  Oarmany. 
The  reiuilficatlon  of  Germany  has  been  a 
coal  of  Western  poUcy  because,  so  long  as 
Germany  is  split,  the  division  will  be  an  un- 
settling factor  In  European  apd.  Indeed, 
world  affairs.  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  in  December  19<J4:  "•  •  •  our 
friends  and  comrades  throughout  Germany 
deserve  assurance  from  Ihelr  allies  that  there 
shall  be  no  acceptance  of  the  lasting  threat 
to  peace  which  Is  the  forced  division  of  Ger- 
many. No  one  seeks  to  end  this  grim  and 
dangerous  InJusUce  by  force.  But  there  can 
be  no  stable  peace  In  Europe  while  one  part 
of  Germany  is  denied  the  basic  right  to 
choose  freely  its  own  destiny  and  to  chooee, 
without  threat  to  anyone,  reunion,  with  the 
Germans  In  the  Federal  Republic." 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  Is  no  way 
to  make  the  reunification  of  Germany  a 
practical  short-run  goal  of  Western  policy. 
It  cannot  be  bought  with  any  concessions 
consistent  with  German  national  Interests 
or  Western  interests.  It  cannot  be  compelled 
by  measures  short  of  war.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  except  In  the  context  of  a  general 
Europtean  settlement.  And  such  a  settle- 
ment requires  a  change  in  the  Soviet  con- 
ception of  Russian  national  interests—at  a 
minimum  a  reliable  change  in  the  means  by 
which  the  Soviet  leaders  pursue  their  goals. 

A  European  settlement  will  be  the  product 
of  Western  strength,  firmness,  and  patience, 
coupled  with  a  willingness  on  each  side  to 
give  and  accept  appropriate  guarantees  of 
the  security  of  the  other.  The  failure  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  is  not  to  be  explained  by  a 
refusal  of  the  West  to  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  not 
explained  by  a  lack  of  Imagination  In  the 
West.  It  is  not.  as  some  now  find  it  fashion- 
able to  say.  a  lack  of  "bright  Ideas"  or  "brll. 
Uant  policy  proposals"  but  a  lack  of  Soviet 
interest  in  any  terms  that  do  not  take  as  a 
premise  the  continued  Soviet  hold  on  the 
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Warsaw  Pact  cotmtrtes,  and,  in  particular. 
East  Germany. 

T^ere  are  some  doubts  In  Western  Europe 
about  the  steadlneaa  and  ooherence  of  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  East-Weat  relations.  The 
United  States  has  not  yet  brought  Its  foreign 
receipts  and  payments  into  balance,  with  the 
result  that  doubts  grow  about  the  financial 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  support  its 
Btiropaan  policies.  In  its  enthusiasm  for  a 
European  settlement,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  pursued  the  wlll-of-the-wisp  of  rap- 
prochement with  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
though  this  raises  in  Western  Europe,  espe- 
cially In  West  Germany,  the  specter  of  bi- 
lateral Soviet-American  deals  at  the  expense 
of  Europ>ean  interests.  In  their  eeal  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament  American  officials 
have  been  trying  to  negotiate  a  nonprolifera- 
tion  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union — as 
though  the  West  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  about  to  assist  its 
satellites  or  other  states  to  acquire  nuclecu* 
capabilities.  An  obvious  danger  Is  that 
major  concessions  will  be  made  on  our  side 
without  any  compensating  change  of  policy 
on  the  Soviet  side. 

For  the  United  States  to  show  unsureness 
and  unsteadiness  in  its  perception  of  the 
continuing  Soviet  threat  is  especially  dis- 
turbing. Despite  the  repiarkable  recovery 
of  the  Western  European  allies,  they  do  not 
have,  separately  or  Jointly,  the  strength  to 
counter  Soviet  pressures.  For  the  United 
States  to  toy  with  the  idea  of  rapprochement, 
therefore,  is  to  tempt  its  allies  into  uni- 
lateral exploration  of  tbe  possibilities  of 
transforming  their  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union — and  thus  to  create  new  opportunities 
for  Soviet  diplomacy  to  achieve  what  Soviet 
arms  and  pressures  have  been  unable  to  win. 

The  West  must  not  overlook  any  signs  of 
wilUngness  on  the  Soviet  side  to  move  toward 
a  European  settlement.  There  may  be  use- 
ful Initiatives  to  take  in  finding  specific 
measures  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war,  and 
in  such  fields  as  East-West  trade.  But  the 
West  should  act  together — or  it  will  risk 
upsetting  the  balance  on  which  the  hopes  of 
a  genuine  settlement  rest. 

President  de  Gaulle  advocates  what  he  calls 
a  "European  Europe  "  existing  "by  Itself  for 
itself" — a  phrase  which  seems  to  mean  a  Eu- 
rope Independent  of  America.  But  lor  a  long 
time  to  come  a  Western  Europe  isolated  from 
the  United  States  would  not  exist  "by  Itself 
for  Itself"  except  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  And.  of  course,  the  French 
President  knows  this.  A  Europe  effectively 
protecting  Itself  "by  itself"  is  far  from  De 
Gaulle's  thoughts.  He  Is  assuming  the  con- 
stant protection  of  American  nuclear  power, 
no  matter  what  be  says  or  does. 

The  United  States  also  wants  an  Independ- 
ent Europe,  meaning  that  we  see  no  necessary 
conflict  between  European  independence  and 
Atlantic  coop)eration. 

The  original  American  conception,  In  the 
time  of  Marshall  and  Lovett.  was  of  one  Eu- 
rope— "the  European  world,"  "Europe  as  a 
whole."  That  is  still  the  American  objective. 
As  in  the  past,  the  United  States  hopes  for 
a  genuine  European  settlement,  one  which 
would  make  possible,  among  other  things,  the 
reciprocal  withdrawal  of  American  and  So- 
viet forces  frc»n  central  Evirope. 

There  is.  In  short,  no  real  Inconsistency 
between  a  truly  independent  Etirope  and  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  other 
allies.  But  no  member  ot  the  alliance  will 
advance  this  goal  throned  bUateral  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  security  of 
Europe — it  will  Jeopardise  them.  Even  the 
most  expert  Judo  artist  cannot  make  "united 
we  fall,  divided  we  stand"  a  formula  to  ad- 
vance the  Integrity  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Now.  as  in  1040.  the  foundation  of  the 
alliance  Is  a  working  agreement  among  the 
aUles  on  what  the  Soviet  threat  Is  and  how 
to  deal  with  It — together. 


in.  THK  ranrcR  challxkox 

No  one,  possibly  including  President  de 
Gaulle,  knows  exactly  what.  In  practical 
terms,  tbe  French  position  on  allied  coopera- 
tion is. 

In  the  Judgment  of  its  partners  In  the 
EEC,  France  has  been  less  than  faithful  to 
Its  obligations  under  the  Treaty  pf  Rome — 
but  it  has  not  slammed  the  door.  Similarly, 
in  International  financial  matters  Its  on- 
agaln,  off-agaln  policies — now  shaking  con- 
fidence in  the  gold  exchange  standard,  now 
assisting  to  shore  it  up  in  a  crisis — reflect 
both  French  reluctance  to  cooperate  and 
also  to  sacrifice  the  benefits  of  cooperation. 

With  respect  to  NATO,  Prance  has,  on  the 
one  hand:  wlthdravim  its  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  fleets  from  NATO;  assigned  to 
NATO  only  small  French  air  and  ground 
forces  (about  60,000  men) ;  refused  to  per- 
mit non-French  controlled  nuclear  weapons 
on  French  territory;  withdrawn  French  naval 
personnel  from  certain  high  NATO  command 
posts;  not  accepted  the  1962  NATO  Coun- 
cil guidelines  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons; 
not  committed  Itself  to  consult  with  Its 
allies  on  the  use  of  these  weapons  in  con- 
tingencies of  an  ambiguous  nature;  an- 
nounced its  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
1066  FALLEX  program;  not  participated  in 
the   10-natlon  special  nuclear  committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prance  took  a  strong 
stand  in  both  Berlin  crises  and  gave  Imme- 
diate support  to  President  Kennedy  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  con- 
tinues to  provide  valuable  facilities  to 
NA7X),  a  French  officer  is  commander  In 
chief.  Allied  Forces  Central  I^irope,  and 
other  French  officers  participate  fully  in  the 
work  of  several  International  commands.  It 
engages,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  with  its  allies 
on  various  projects,  such  as  Joint  French- 
American  space  research. 

President  de  Gaulle  himself  states  the 
French  position  on  NATO  In  these  terms: 

"Above  all,  it  Is  a  question  of  keeping 
ourselves  free  of  any  vassalage.  It  Is  true 
that,  in  many  areas,  we  have  the  best  rea- 
sons for  associating  with  others.  But  on 
condition  of  retaining  our  self-determina- 
tion. Thus,  so  long  as  tbe  solidarity  of  Uie 
Western  peoples  appears  to  us  necessary  ftr 
the  eventual  defense  of  Europe,  our  coun- 
try will  remain  the  ally  of  her  allies  but, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  commitments 
formerly  taken — that  is,  m  1060  by  the 
latest — the  subordination  known  as  "In- 
tegration" which  is  provided  for  by  NATO 
and  which  hands  our  fate  over  to  foreign 
authority  shall  cease,  as  far  u  we  are  con- 
cerned." 

When  war  can  mean  anything  between  in- 
stant, massive  destruction  and  a  limited 
probe  with  conventional  forces,  deterrence 
requires  an  Instant  readiness  to  respond  ap- 
propriately. This,  In  turn,  has  dictated  the 
deployment  of  large  allied  forces  In  Western 
Europe  and  of  allied  naval  forces  in  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  waters.  A  corollary  re- 
qxilrement  has  been  the  creation  of  some 
kind  of  allied  command  organization.  Al- 
lied Command  Europe  and  the  Supreme 
Headquarters.  Allied  Powers  Europ>e  (SHAPE) 
were  activated  by  General  Elsenhower  on 
April  2,  1061.  Allied  Command  Atlantic  and 
Headquarters,  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Atlantic  (SACLANT)  were  activated  a  year 
later. 

In  peacetime  the  International  commands, 
like  SHAPE  and  SACLANT,  are  primarily 
planning  agencies  with  such  duties  as  the 
develotment  and  recommendation  of  force 
requirements.  They  also  have  certain  re- 
sponsibilltiee  for  developing  and  maintain- 
ing bases  and  supply  and  communication 
facllltiea,  for  training  and  exercises  for  an 
emergency  and,  in  the  case  of  SHAPE,  for 
training  lnq>ectlon  of  assigned  units  to 
ascertain  If  they  meet  agreed  standards,  and 
for  operational  control  of  certain  forces,  such 


as  air  defense  forces.  These  must  be  ready 
for  operations  on  very  short  notice,  have 
certain  ongoing  patrol  responsibilities,  and 
must  be  dlspeised  on  bases  in  several  coun- 
tries. The  fundamental  Justification  of  the 
International  commands  is  to  be  ready  and 
able  to  take  charge,  within  minutes,  of  the 
forces  which  would  come  under  their  control 
in  an  emergency — and  thus,  by  virtue  of  such 
readiness,  to  strengthen  the  deterrent  power 
of  the  alliance. 

In  peacetime,  however,  until  a  certain 
stage  of  alert  exists,  national  forces  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  remain  under  national 
command.  The  international  commands  do 
not  infringe  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the 
members  nor  do  they  violate  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  all  members.  No  member 
can  be  compelled  to  accapt  a  plan  vrlth  which 
it  does  not  agree,  or  to  provide  facilities 
against  Its  will,  or  to  designate  forces  which 
would  be  assigned  to  the  International  com- 
mands In  an  emergency.  There  Is.  In  short, 
no  "Integration"  except  as  members  freely 
agree  to  coordinate  their  policies  and  forces. 
It  may  be  wondered  whether  the  objection 
to  "Integration"  is  really  a  way  of  denying 
the  need  for  coordination. 

To  date,  the  French  have  talked  at>out 
NATO  In  such  abstract,  ambiguous,  and 
theoretical  terms  as  "vassalage,"  "subordi- 
nation," and  "Integration,"  and  the  dlsctis- 
slon  has  not  been  put  on  what  Secretar)- 
General  Broslo  calls  "a  practical  footing." 

Of  course,  France  may  bow  out  completely 
from  the  unified  military  commands.  If 
France  Insists  on  moving  NATO  military 
facilities  out  of  France,  or  on  an  effective 
veto  on  their  use.  It  will  become  extremely 
difficult  to  devise  a  sound  plan  for  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe.  One  need  only 
look  at  a  map  to  learn  why  the  facts  of 
geography  make  France  an  important  mem- 
t>er  of  the  alliance.  But  allied  contingency 
studies  show  that  it  would  be  possible — 
though  costly — to  replace  the  bases,  lines  of 
supply  and  conununlcatlon,  and  other  facili- 
ties now  located  In  France. 

France  may  decide  to  request  a  review  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  In  accordance  with 
article  12.  That  has  been  the  right  of  any 
member  since  1050. 

Prance  may  even  withdraw  from  NATO 
In  accordance  vrtth  article  13.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  assume,  however,  that  French 
withdrawal  Is  a  fixed  and  tuialterable  in- 
tention. It  is  not,  after  aU,  likely  that  the 
"solidarity  of  the  Western  peoples"  will  ap- 
pear unnecessary  for  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  in  1060. 

And  even  French  withdrawal  need  not 
mean  the  end  of  NATO.  On  the  contrary, 
the  appropriate  policy  for  Prance's  allies 
would  then  be  the  policy  of  "the  empty 
chair" — to  leave  a  place  for  Prance  at  the 
table  and  to  await,  and  work  for,  her  return. 

The  French  President  now  deliberately 
displays  a  policy  of  independence  from  allies, 
while  accepting  the  benefits  of  the  American 
nuclear  umbrella.  He  is  playing  a  very,  risky 
game — counting  on  tbe  American  commit- 
ment regardless  of  what  he  does  or  what 
happens  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  risks 
Include  a  real  possibility  of  alienating  the 
United  States. 

The  American  commitment  to  help  the 
allies  to  defend  themselves  was  made  on  the 
assumption  that  each  of  the  allies  was  de- 
termined to  do  Its  part  In  a  cooperative 
undertaking.  But,  In  the  words  of  Dirk 
Stikker,  former  Secretary  General  of  NATO: 

"This  vaunted  complete  Independence  of 
action  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  Incom- 
patibility of  both  alms  and  methods  between 
France  and  nearly  all  of  Its  allies.  Be  who 
Insists  on  retaining  his  complete  independ- 
ence of  action  can  never  be  counted  on  as  a 
devoted  and  stanch  member  of  any  alliance." 

Much  clarity  on  all  sides  Is  needed  about 
the  price  of   "going  it  alone."     If  the  French 
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Government  doea  not  oonalder  the  alliance 
imporiant  enough  to  do  Iti  p&rt,  then  the 
Importance  of  Prance  as  an  ally  will  un- 
avoidably dlmlnlah — aa  Che  other  allies  do 
what  they  can  to  make  the  alliance  work 
w.taout  France.  It  ntay  become  necessary  to 
revlae  and  reduce  the  American  cotnmltment 
to  the  defense  of  France. 

nnder  the  circumstances,  the  United  States 
must  work  closely  with  Great  Britain  and 
West  Germany  and  the  other  allies  who  can 
and  do  see  their  conunon  Interest  In  a  com- 
mon defense.  If  the  key  Atlantic  allies  move 
ahead  together  on  the  urgent  issues — as  they 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  do — sober  second 
thoughts  may  in  time  prevail  In  the  great 
and  ancient  French  nation. 

rv.    THK    CONSm.TATTV*    PKOCXSa 

The  taem.berahlp  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
Includes  great  powers  and  lesser  powers,  each 
with  Its  own  economic  and  military  potential 
Its  orwn  geographical  and  historical  associa- 
tions, and  Its  distinct  perspective:  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Prance,  West  Germany, 
Oreeoe.  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey,  the 
tTnlted  Kingdom,  the  United  Statee. 

The  alliance  In  operation  Is  a  group  of  gov- 
•rr  ments — that  Is.  of  officials  on  the  Job 
w  -.n  particular  responsibilities  and  particu- 
lar .r.'.erests  who  have  varying  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations about  how  the  alliance  may  be 
useful  In  advancing  their  concerns.  Because 
allies  are  governments,  their  actions  are  the 
product  of  internal  bargaining  among  the 
bureaus,  lobbies,  and  personalities  comprising 
their  own  political  system.  Aa  Richard  Neu- 
»'.3dt  said  to  the  subcommittee: 

Thi>  Impulse  to  collaborate  Is  not  a  law 
of  nature.  It  emerges  from  within,  arising 
on  the  Job,  expressive  of  a  need  for  some- 
one else's  aid  or  service  •  •  •  if  one  gov- 
ernment would  Influence  the  actions  of 
another,  it  must  And  means  to  convince 
enough  men  and  the  right  men  on  the  other 
side  that  what  It  wants  is  what  they  need 
for  their  own  ptirposes.  In  their  own  Jobs, 
comporting  with  their  own  Internally  In- 
BDlred  hopes  and  fears,  so  that  they  will  pur- 
sue it  for  themselves  In  their  own  bargain- 
ing arena.  This  la  what  we  did.  with  SUUns 
help — and  economic  crisis — in  Burope  nearly 
20  Tears  ago. " 

Alliance  Institutions,  clvU  and  military,  ore 
net  soverflirn  authorlttee,  but  creatures  of 
the  me.'r.bPT-  i'  ■"rnments — and  governments 
alo.-.i-  pKwess  the  ability  to  act.  Thus,  the 
Imfvr  u.  »  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
a:  1  •;.»;  ..: lance  Organizations,  beyond  their 
ot  ..  i.i  -v.Tibollc  value,  turns  on  their  use- 
f'.i!if»M  ;!=i  quiet  comers  where  ministers 
frrim  iir»-.ru  capitals  get  together,  and  on 
their  ac  ;  i;  capacity  to  produce  results  of 
utility  to  key  men  Inside  member  govern- 
ments If  the  views  of  the  Council,  the  in- 
ternational commandsT  and  other  agencies 
are  to  attract  the  top-level  attention  of  na- 
tional governments,  they  must  point  the 
way  to  the  practical  compromises  which  are 
the  very  heart  of  Joint  action. 

The  organisation  of  NATO  Is,  therefore, 
an  Important  but  secondary  subject — the 
cart,  not   the  horse — of  allied  concerns. 

It  sometimes  appears  to  be  more  Important 
than  It  Is  because  the  processes  of  consul- 
tation within  the  alliance  are  not  producing 
agreement — and  because,  as  often  happens 
within  our  own  Government,  disputes  over 
high  policy  are  cloaked  as  disagreements 
over  organizational  Issues.  Things  cannot 
be  worked  out  that  way. 

Consultative  processes  produce  an  al- 
liance s  decisions — they  are  Its  svirrogate 
for  executive  authority.  If  they  are  not  ef- 
fective, the  alliance  will  lack  direction  and 
energy  ^ 

Witnm  our  own  Government,  we  are  paln- 
f'a:iy  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on 
;;?*  policies.    Decisions  are  difficult  enough 


when  the  decisionmaking  process  culmi- 
nates In  a  President.  Within  an  alUance, 
not  only  are  the  Issues  Inherently  more  dif- 
ficult (because  a  wider  variety  of  Interests 
are  affected)  but  also  decisions  have,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  the  character  of  a  com- 
mon denomliuitor.  That  Is,  they  must  be 
acceptable  to  a  group  of  governments  and 
must  be  watered  down  or  compromised  imtll 
they  are  acceptable. 

There  la,  of  course,  no  rule  of  unanimity 
In  NATO,  despite  the  widespread  belief  to  the 
contrary.  The  emphasis  of  the  treaty  Is  on 
separate  and  Joint  action  to  maintain  and 
develop  the  Individual  and  collective  capac- 
ity to  resist  aggression  (art.  3),  and  on  such 
action,  Individually  and  in  concert  with  oth- 
ers, OB  each  ally  deems  necessary  In  response 
to  an  attack  (art.  6).  The  only  requirement 
In  the  treaty  for  unanimity  Is  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members.  In  practice,  the  oper- 
ations of  the  alliance  have  confirmed  that 
each  member  does  not  have  to  participate  In 
everything  the  others  do,  and  that  no  mem- 
ber can  prevent  the  others  from  taking  a 
Joint  action  they  wish  to  take. 

The  absence  of  a  rule  of  unanimity  does 
not  diminish,  however,  the  desirability  of 
unanimity.  A  member  may  be  unable  to 
block  a  Joint  action  by  the  others,  but  If  It 
feels  strongly,  it  may  refuse  to  cooperate  on 
other  matters  or  even  denounce  the  treaty. 
Practical  wisdom  dictates  that  a  great  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach  full  agreement  on 
Important  Issues  and  programs,  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  credibility  of  the  deter- 
rent and  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  happiest  circumstances,  crisp  deci- 
sions by  a  group  of  governments  are  hard  to 
come  by,  ana  the  accommodations  made  in 
arriving  at  agreement  should  be  treasured, 
not  lightly  discarded.  Continuity  with  a 
second-best  policy  may  be  better  than  to 
push  a  better  one  at  the  cost  of  not  agreeing 
on  any  policy  at  all.  As  General  Norstsd 
testified: 

"We  should  not  destroy  the  foundaUon 
under  which  we  are  working  until  we  know 
we  can  produce  a  better  one.  Not  that  there 
Is  not  a  better  one.  because  there  Is  always  a 
better  one.  but  the  criterion  against  which 
we  Judge  this  is  not  whether  or  not  there  Is 
a  better  policy,  a  better  plan,  or  a  better 
strategy.  The  criterion  must  be:  Can  we 
get  a  better  one  accepted?" 

Unfortunately,  the  U3.  Government  has 
not  always  token  this  view. 

A  case  In  {>olnt:  In  1963  the  United  States 
abruptly  shifted  to  a  strategy  of  "flexible 
response."  There  was  little  or  no  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies,  and  the  shift  was  ex- 
plained In  terms  which,  to  say  the  least, 
caused  doubt  and  confusion  about  what 
kind  oif  counterblows  the  United  States 
might  be  planning  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
attack  on  Europe.  To  some  In  Europe  It 
looked  as  though  the  United  States  would 
rather  switch  than  fight.  7%e  change  In 
American  doctrine  forced  modifications  In 
allied  military  doctrine  as  well,  thus  pain- 
fully underlining  for  the  allies  how  little 
Influence  they  had  on  American  policies  of 
life  and  death  Importance  to  them.  The 
difficulties  thereby  created  have  not  yet  been 
overcome,  especially  perhaps  In  relations 
with  France,  whose  President,  like  most 
chiefs  of  state,  does  not  accept  short  shrift 
easily. 

This  advice  to  the  allies  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  Three  In  1956  Is  still  good  advice: 
"•  •  •  any  variations  In  plans  and  strategic 
policies  which  may  be  required  need  not 
weaken  NATO  or  the  confidence  of  Its  mem- 
bers In  NATO  and  In  each  other;  providing, 
and  the  proviso  Is  decisive,  that  each  mem- 
ber retains  Its  will  and  Its  capacity  to  play 
its  full  part  In  discharging  the  political 
cotnmltment  for  collective  action  against 
oggTMslon  which  it  undertook  when  it 
signed  the  pact:  providing  also — and  recent 
events  have  shown  that  this  Is  equally  im- 


portant— that  any  changes  in  national  strat- 
egy or  policy  which  affect  the  coalition  are 
mode  only  after  collective  consideration." 

At  preoent,  nuclear  queetlons  are  trou- 
bling and  dividing  the  allies.  The  problem 
Is  complex.  Involving  considerations  of  na- 
tional prestige,  interallied  confidence,  strat- 
egy, and  East-West  relations.  The  time  Is 
past,  certainly,  for  trying  to  deal  with  this 
problem  on  the  basis  that  our  European 
allies  are  equal  but  that  one  is  leas  equal 
than  others.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  define 
what  Is  wanted:  a  strategy  which  will  effec- 
Uvely  support  the  poUcy  of  deterrence,  and 
arrangements  which  will  win  the  confidence 
of  the  European  allies  In  American  support 
of  the  strategy  in  an  emergency.  Clearly, 
Soviet  pressure  should  not  deter  the  allies 
from  doing  what  needs  to  be  done — on  that 
basis  NATO  Itself  would  never  have  been 
created  and  West  Germany  would  never 
have  been  permitted  to  Join — but  at  the 
same  time  there  Is  no  point  in  taking  mili- 
tarily unnecessary  measures  unless  It  Is 
clear  that  the  political  advantages  outweigh 
the  political  disadvantages. 

Beginning  with  the  hasty  improvisation 
of  the  concept  of  the  multilateral  nuclear 
force,  organizational  salve  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  a  distressing  political  Irritation — 
but  the  solve  has  converted  the  Irritation 
Into  a  6-year  itch. 

Clearly,  since  the  United  States  has  96  per- 
cent or  more  of  total  Western  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. It  necessarily  and  unavoidably  has 
the  decisive  power,  positive  and  negative, 
with  reapect  to  the  use  of  these  nuclear 
weapons.  And  that  power  Is  and  wUl  be  lo- 
cated In  Washington:  no  President  can  dele- 
gate it  to  anyone  else. 

However  It  may  be  accomplished,  therefore, 
Canada  and  the  European  allies  need  grreater 
access  to  the  policy  counsels  of  the  United 
Statea — and  vice  versa — not  Just  regarding 
the  more  remote  contingencies  of  nuclear 
war,  but  also  the  ambiguous  challenges  that 
a  flexible  Communist  strategy  makes  prob- 
able. What  the  allies.  Including  West  Ger- 
many, need  Is  confidence  that  they  are,  in 
fact.  Involved  in  major  issues  of  strategic  and 
political  planning  in  such  ways  as  to  Influ- 
ence the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  a 
crisis.     And  again,  vice  versa. 

Here  la  where  organizational  imaginative- 
ness Is  needed,  rather  than  a  managerial 
paeudoaclence  which  formally  locates  power 
In  bodies  to  which  no  member  government 
will  in  fact  delegate  real  authority. 

For  example,  there  la  every  good  reason 
why  the  allied  capitals  In  Europe  and  North 
America  should  be  linked  by  the  moat  effec- 
tive communications  arrangements  that 
modem  technology  Las  mode  possible. 
There  Is  stlU  much  to  be  done  to  ujxlate  pres- 
ent arrangements. 

For  another  example,  we  should  be  able  to 
find  ways  of  Involving  allied  military  officers 
more  deeply  in  strategic  planning  that  will 
receive  a  President's  attention — without  al- 
tering In  any  essential  way  the  President's 
final  powers  of  decision.  SHAPE  and 
SACLANT  now  participate  in  the  Joint 
Strategic  Planning  System,  based  on  the 
U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  allied  officers  are  stationed  at  the  head- 
quarters of  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command.  In 
addition,  since  1063,  the  United  States  has 
oonunltted  three  I*olarls  submarines  to  the 
plauining  coatrol  of  SHAPE.  The  United 
Kingdom  haa  similarly  committed  RAP 
Bomber  Command.  Such  arrangementa  ore 
a  good  start. 

The  steps  now  being  token  to  develop  a 
special  nuclear  committee  may  also  be  useful, 
especially  If  such  a  committee  con  be  located 
In  Wafhlngton  where  It  could  involve  key- 
men  in  the  central  and  most  worrisome 
problems  of  strategy  and  give  them  aoeesa 
to  each  other  on  matters  high  on  the  agenda 
of  national  governments. 
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What  is  required  is  acoess  of  keymen  to 
keymen — at  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and 
by  new  consultative  arrangements  eloee  to.  or 
closely  linked  with,  the  centers  of  national 
decisionmaking. 

Lord  Ismay,  first  Secretary  General  of 
NATO,  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
Etateamen  who  negotiated  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty: 

"They  did  not  attempt,  at  the  outset,  to 
draw  up  a  blueprint  of  the  International 
organization  which  should  be  set  up.  or  to 
ipy  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. They  realized  that  these  could  only 
be  evolved  step  by  step  in  the  light  of  prac- 
tical experience." 

v.    A    PXACnCAL   FDOTINO 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  remains  what 
it  was  created  to  be  Ln  1949 — An  agreement 
among  sovereign  states  for  their  defense, 
with  all  that  Implies  In  terms  of  political, 
economic,  and  military  collaboration. 

It  does  not  exist  In  Isolation  ^however. 
OECD.  the  Group  of  Ten,  EEC,  EFTA,  the 
Kennedy  round,  and  other  bodies  and  ar- 
rangements are  concemad  with  economic 
and  financial  problems  of  the  North  Atlantic 
allies  and  Uke-mlnded  states  around  the 
world.  Normal  bilateral  relations — private 
and  governmental — between  all  these  coun- 
tries deal  with  political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  military  affairs.  In  short,  difficult 
though  It  may  be  to  name  or  define,  these 
nations  form  a  community  and  their  com- 
munity of  Interests  finds  expression  in  a 
rich  variety  of  relationships. 

The  North  Atlantic  AlUance  Is  but  one 
link,  albeit  an  extremely  Important  link.  In 
this  chain  of  institutions,  arraLUgements,  and 
relations,  and  there  Is  no  point  In  trying  to 
make  NATO  Into  something  more  than  It  is 
by  duplicating  the  work  of  other  agencies,  or 
to  find  artificial  ta£ks  for  ft,  such  as  the 
promotion  of  cultural  excbanges,  to  keep  It 
busy  or  enhance  Its  importance. 

Moreover,  for  the  United  States  or  any 
other  member  to  expect  help  from  Its  allies 
on  matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  outside  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  members  In  other  al- 
liances and  arrangements,  may  put  a  heavy 
strain  on  the  alliance.  Members  can,  of 
course,  properly  seek  to  win  understanding 
and  support  for  their  policies  outside  the 
North  Atlantic  area  through  bilateral  chan- 
nels, and  NATO  organs  may  provide  useful 
opportunities  for  one  ally  to  explain  to  oth- 
ers What  it  Is  doing  and  why.  but  the  AlUance 
Itself  does  not  entitle  one  ally  to  claim  the 
supp>ort  of  others  on  matters  outside  the 
treaty. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  GeneraUBroelo : 

"To  extend  the  scope — geograpt^ally  and 
otherwise — of  the  obligations  the  allVd  coun- 
tries undertook  In  1949  would  not  be  easy. 
It  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  considered 
and  the  pros  and  cons  very  cautiously 
weighed.  In  any  event  we  must  beware,  lest 
In  seeking  to  Improve  the  alliance  and 
strengthen  our  ties,  we  bring  about  precisely 
the  opposite  result  and  cause  a  split  In  It." 

If  the  threat  to  the  allies  changes  or  If 
their  Interests  would  be  served  by  a  change 
In  the  scope  of  NATO's  concerns — If,  for 
example,  Communist  China  proves  In  due 
courae  to  be  the  principal  threat  to  their 
survival  tn  freedom  or  If  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  developments  make  closer  po- 
litical links  between  the  allies  desirable — 
the  time  will  come  when  the  allies  may  wish 
to  re-form  NATO  to  meet  the  new  challenges 
and  opportunities. 

But  at  the  moment  the  urgent  task  is  to 
put  the  Interallied  dialog  on  a  practical  foot- 
ing— to  cope  with  the  hard  Issues  of  the 
present.  Getting  to  work  op  them  Is,  In  any 
case,  the  only  way  of  building  a  foundation 
for  the  future. 

All  agree.  President  de  Oaulle  included, 
that  the  alliance  has  unfinished   bustneas. 


Its  reoord  since  1940  Is  one  In  which  all  can 
rightly  take  pride.  But  alliances  are  mortal. 
Like  old  generals,  they  may  simply  fade  away 
unless  they  are  used  by,  and  useful  to,  na- 
tional governments  In  dealing  with  their 
real,  prtesslng  problems. 

The  North  Atlantic  AlUance  has  not  yet 
achieved  Its  Initial,  and  stUl  Its  fxindomental, 
purpose — which  is  a  genuine  European  set- 
tlement. The  phrase  is  too  easy  to  utter, 
perhaps,  to  suggest  what  a  drastic  change 
for  the  better  a  genuine  settlement  would 
mean  In  the  world  environment.  It  would 
be  tragic  were  the  Soviet  Union  to  accom- 
plish, by  allied  default.  Its  longstanding 
goal  of  destroying  the  alliance  at  a  time  when 
a  potentially  stable  balance  of  forces — the 
essential  precondition  of  a  geuulue  settle- 
ment— has  been  achieved.  The  foremost  Is- 
sue facing  the  alUance  Is,  therefore,  a  work- 
ing agreement  on  policies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Another  real  Issue  is  an  understanding 
with  our  allies  on  what  it  may  be  necessary 
and  desirable  to  do  to  simplify  the  overpro- 
Uferated  International  command  structure — 
preserving  Its  essential  elements  and 
strengthening  its  effectiveness  while  discard- 
ing the  tinsel  and  furbelows — opd  to  meet 
the  costs,  political  as  well  as  economic,  of 
doing  so. 

Another  down-to-earth  Issue  is  burden 
sharing.  In  viewing  national  shares  tn  the 
costs  of  protecting  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
Inequities  are  apparent:  the  burden  falls 
more  heavily  on  some,  including  the  United 
States,  than  the  others.  The  problem  Is 
bound  to  become  of  more  concern  for  the 
United  States  because  of  Its  relation  to  our 
payments  difficulties  and  of  our  mounting 
expenditures  for  defense  of  other  areas  of 
importance  to  the  entire  free  world.  Th^ 
time  Is  not  for  off  when  the  alUes  must 
squarely  face  this  problem  in  line  with  their 
obligations  under  article  3  of  the  treaty  for 
"continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid." 

Other  practical  issues  are  allied  military 
strategy,  including  the  role  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  role  of  the  nonnuclear  p>owera  in 
nucleao-  matters,  the  size  and  composition  of 
conventional  forces,  and  such  questions  as 
procurement  and  weapons  standardization. 

The  aUlance,  like  any  other  political  ar- 
rangement, requires  leadership,  and  the  facts 
of  power  impose  a  special  responsibility  for 
leadership  on  the  United  States. 

Leadership  is  needed  within  a  national 
government  If  divergent  interests  are  not  to 
stymie  progress.  It  Is  even  more  necessary  In 
an  alliance,  where  decisions  must  be  the 
product  of  the  round  table  and  where  the 
highest  ixwlUon  any  aUy  can  attain  Is  primus 
Inter  pares. 

The  United  States  will  have  no  one  but  it- 
self to  blame  If  our  preoccupation  with  other 
Important  areas  of  the  world  keeps  us  from 
showing  Imagination  and  sound  Judgment 
in  the  affaire  of  the  Atlantic  community — 
and  from  showing  the  largeness  of  mind 
needed  to  reconcile  national  Interests  with 
the  needs  for  joint  action. 

It  may  be  that  under  the  pressure  of 
events  the  conduct  of  Atlantic  affairs  has 
gotten  Into  a  rut.  that  Issues  and  approaches 
have  become  stereotjrped,  and  that  our  re- 
sponses to  events  have  become  almost  ritual- 
istic. Some  new  heads  may  be  needed  to 
get  the  dialog  back  onto  a  practical  foot- 
ing. 

In  any  event,  the  problems  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  call  for  more  and  better  attention 
on  the  par*  of  our  Government  than  they  ore 
receiving. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  cHR.  12169)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  uiuinimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  discuss  this  bill,  let  me  make  one 
point  clear:  I  do  not  consider  a  vote  on 
this  bill  as  a  vote  for  or  against  our 
policies  in  Vietnam.  Many  people  have 
regarded  the  bill  as  being  a  statement  or 
restatement  of  policy.  I  do  not  feel  that 
that  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  most  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Senators  must  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  consider  a  vote  on  the  bin 
as  a  vote  on  the  administration's  policies. 

1  can  only  state  my  own  position,  that  I 
do  not  look  upon  this  bill  as  a  vehicle 
for  testing  congressional  support  of  past 
or  present  policies  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  add  here  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port our  f>ollcy  in  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not 
regard  the  bill  as  a  reaffirmation  of  It, 
and  I  do  not  believe  It  should  be  consid- 
ered in  that  light. 

^  This  is  not  merely  a  simple  bill  to 
authorize  additional  foreign  aid.  It  is 
an  emergency  measure  to  meet  critical 
needs  in  Vietnam.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  been  assured  by 
administration  officials  that  the  funds  for 
Vietnam  which  would  be  authorized  by 
this  bill  are  essential  to  our  overall  effort 
there.  Secretary  Rusk  told  the  com- 
mittee that  he  regarded  "our  economic 
assistance  program  in  Vietnam  as  equal 
in  importance  with  our  military  assist- 
ance."   He  went  on  to  say: 

without  our  economic  assistance,  the 
entire  effort  to  maintain  a  sound  economy 
and  to  build  for  the  future  would  quickly 
fall. 

I  share  the  Secretary's  view  about  the 
importance  of  our  aid  program  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  are  out  of  funds  for  the  program 
in  Vietnam.  lAst  year  Congress  ap- 
proved an  economic  assistance  program 
of  $266  million  for  the  1966  fiscal  year, 
and  events  have  now  so  overtaken  the 
estimates  on  which  this  was  based  that 
this  appropriation  will  be  less  than  half 
the  requirements  for  the  year.  All  of 
the  supporting  assistance  funds  for  the 
fiscal  1966  program  were  obligated  nearly 

2  months  ago  and  the  AID  officials  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  $96  million  from 
other  programs  to  keep  the  Vietnam  pro- 
gram going.  Until  these  funds  are  re- 
paid we  will  not  have  the  money  to  meet 
our  obligations  to  international  organi- 
zations and  fulfill  other  firm  commit- 
ments. For  example.  $18  million  was 
boiTOwed  from  the  Indus  Basin  develop- 
ment fund  and  the  AID  Administrator 
told  the  committee  that  he  fully  expects 
the  World  Bank  to  call  for  those  funds 
on  March  31.    The  AID  officials  are  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  this  author- 
ization U  needed,  both  to  meet  critical 
needs  in  Vietnam  and  to  replace  the 
f  unda  borrowed  from  other  programa. 

Now  let  me  dlflcuas  briefly  jj^hat  this 
bin  does  It  will  authorize  an  additional 
$415  million  In  economic  asslstar.<;e  In 
the  current  flscal~year.  The  approval 
of  this  amount  will  bring  the  total  ap- 
propriations for  economic  aid  this  year 
to  •2,4«3  million.  Of  the  amount  to  be 
authorized.  $315  million  Is  In  supporting 
a.'?slstance  and  $100  million  Is  for  the 
PTPsldent'8  contingency  fund. 

A  total  of  $275  million  in  additional 
did  is  programed  for  Vietnam.  The 
rna;or  component  Is  $175  million  which 
f.-\'A  be  used  to  finance  commodity  im- 
portfl  This  program  serves  two  basic 
purposes:  It  helps  counter  inflationary 
pre.ssures  caused  primarily  by  the  Amer- 
ican military  presence  and  It  serves  as 
a  prime  source  of  Government  revenue. 
It  misht  be  helpful  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  me  to  describe  briefly  how  this 
program  operates. 

Oyr  AID  people  work  with  South  Viet- 
namese officials  in  drawing  up  approved 
plans  for  the  importation  of  commodi- 
ties which  will  be  needeo  in  various  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  Private  South 
Vietnamese  merchants  obtain  Import 
permits  from  their  Ooverrunent  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  list.  The  goods  are 
ordered,  primarily  from  the  Driited 
Stales  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment pays  for  the  goods  in  dollars, 
and  the  Importer  pays  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  for  the  goods  in 
plasters,  the  local  currency,  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange  Then  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  uaea  the  proceeds 
for  genera:  budgetary  purposes. 

The  comm.odlty  Import  program  is  an 
essential  element  In  Vietnam's  budget. 
In  1966  It  Is  estimated  that  the  revenues 
derived  directly  from  «he  commodity 
Import  program  will  be  more  than  the 
total  for  all  domestic  revenues  collected 
by  the  Central  Government.  In  addition. 
the  customs  duties  generated  by  the 
AID-flnariced  Imports  will  account  for 
additional  revenues  equal  to  about  40 
percent  of  total  domestic  revenues. 
Without  the  $370  million  which  we  will 
provide  for  the  commodity  Import  pro- 
gram thi.i  year,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  could  not 
bear  the  burden  of  a  major  war  effort  as 
U  ts  now  doing. 

Inflation  Is  a  side  effect  of  any  war 
and  the  results  are  particularly  acute 
in  an  underdeveloped  economy  where 
there  Is  a  ma-sslve  Infusion  of  outside  de- 
mand The  cost  of  living  rose  40  percent 
In  Saigon  la.st  year  and  if  recent  news 
reports  are  any  It^.dicator  the  Index  will 
go  much  higher  thl.s  yar  It  was  eeti- 
mated  during  the  hearings  that  the 
American  presence  this  year  will  gen- 
erate demanrt.s  on  Vietnam's  economy 
equal  to  45  percent  of  her  1964  national 
Income  I  cannot  state  that  South  Viet- 
nam s  economy  would  ooUapM  If  our  aid 
were  reduced  but  It  la  clear  that  the 
effects  would  be  quite  drastic.  Unless 
inflation  can  be  kept  under  control, 
nmaway  pnces  In  the  urban  areas  wlD 
furnish  the  Vletcong  with  fertile  soil 
for  creating  further  discontent,    I  realise 


that  we  cannot  control  inflation  with 
American  aid  alone.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Ooverrunent  must  do  its  share 
through  strong  stabilization  meastires, 
and  I  hope  that  our  ofBcials  will  use 
the  leverage  of  our  aid  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  see  that  this  is  done. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  for  commod- 
ity Imports,  the  bill  authorizes  $100  mil- 
lion for  expansion  of  direct  aid  opera- 
tioiis  in  logistics,  construction,  welfare, 
and  development  projects.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  impreeslon  with  Senators 
that  all  of  this  money  will  be  devoted 
to  building  a  better  economic  and  social 
structure  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  simply  not 
the  case.  The  committee  was  told  by 
the  Administrator  of  AID.  Mr.  David 
Bell,  that  about  half  of  the  funds  in 
this  category  would  be  spent  on  perma- 
nent type  development  projects  and  the 
other  half  would  be  used  in  the  nature 
of  msdntenance. 

Much  of  the  money  in  this  category 
will  be  used  to  overcome  problems  caused 
by  our  military  buildup.  For  example, 
the  authorization  will  finance  the  build- 
ing of  a  village  to  house  construction 
workers  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  military 
projects — $30  million  la  programed  to 
Improve  port  and  shipping  facilities — 
most  of  It  for  breaking  out  and  operat- 
ing 10  ships  from  the  mothball  fleet  to 
bring  about  better  distribution  of  AID- 
flnanced  imports. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  each 
program  in  this  category.  A  breakdown 
in  the  report  gives  fiirther  details.  But 
I  do  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  in  spite 
of  Vletcong  control  over  much  of  the 
countryside,  our  aid  program  can  oper- 
ate in  much  of  the  disputed  territory. 
Mr.  Bell  told  the  committee  that  al- 
though 25  percent  of  the  countryside 
was  quite  secure,  they  could  work  in 
another  60  percent  of  the  rural  area 
with  what  he  referred  to  as  "varying 
degrees  of  insecurity."  According  to  his 
testimony,  only  about  24  percent  of  the 
Inhabited  areas  of  the  countryside  are 
not  reachable  by  our  aid  operations  at 
this  time. 

I  might  mention  that  the  bill  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $11,622,000  for  the 
refugee  program.  The  Ky  government 
is  devoting  some  6  percent  of  its  civil 
budget  for  refugee  relief  work  this  year. 
General  Ky  has  pledged  that  his 
government  wUl  undertake  a  long  over- 
due program  of  economic  and  social  re- 
form. The  Declaration  of  Honolulu  by 
the  Goveniment  of  Vietnam  promised 
to  eradicate  social  injustice  and  build 
a  better  material  life  for  the  Vietnamese 
people.  If  the  Ky  government  does  not 
live  up  to  Its  promises,  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  defeating  the 
Vletcong  and  losing  the  war.  There  is 
little  prospect  for  a  permanent,  work- 
able solution  to  the  conflict  If  the  gov- 
errunent  is  not  able  to  command  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people. 
The  government  must  be  looked  uiran 
by  the  people  as  a  friend,  not  as  «n 
enemy. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  said  not  long  ago 
after  returning  from  Vietnam  : 

You  could  kill  every  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  In  Soutb  Vietnam  and  »Ull  lose 
tbe  war. 


This,  I  think,  states  quite  well  the 
enormous  task  facing  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. The  Ky  government  has  un- 
dertaken a  new  program  for  pacification 
which,  if  successful,  should  go  far  in 
correcting  many  social  and  economic  ills 
in  the  countryside.  This  program  of 
"rural  construction,"  as  the  Vietnamese 
officials  call  it,  is  a  combination  program 
involving  a  team  approach  to  providing 
security,  meeting  local  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  and  helping  establish  ef- 
fective local  governments.  Some  $20 
million  in  this  supplemental  request  will 
be  used  to  finance  our  participation  with 
advisers  and  materials  in  this  program. 
I  hope  that  the  Ky  government  will  car- 
ry out  the  program  with  as  much  fervor 
as  they  displayed  in  making  the  pledges 
at  Honolulu. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Thailand,  and  Laos. 

The  supporting  assistance  authoriza- 
tion will  provide  $25  million  for  a  loan 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  revo- 
lution of  last  April  has  created  such  po- 
litical and  economic  instability  that  the 
Government's  tax  revenues  are  far  be- 
low normal.  This  additional  assistance 
will  be  used  for  essential  government 
budgetary  support  and  will  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween revenue  and  outgo  and  help  create 
more  stable  conditions  which  will  be  con- 
ducive to  the  holding  of  elections  next 
June. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
on  the  tenor  of  his  speech.  I  think  this 
is  by  far  the  most  importattt  kind  of 
involvement  we  have  in  South  Vietnam. 

As  the  Senator  said  so  well,  if  we  have 
any  prospect  of  achieving  any  degree  of 
real  freedom  and  Independence,  any 
meaningful  kind  of  victory  for  freedom 
in  Vietnam,  it  has  to  depend  primarily 
on  education,  land  reform,  economic 
assistance. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is:  Is  it  enough? 

Judging  by  the  committee  report,  we 
are  authorizing  in  the  supplemental  $25 
million,  which  I  understand  the  Senator 
said  Is  paid  for  provincial  operations — 
schools,  health,  water,  agriculture  im- 
provement, information  programs,  de- 
velopment of  local  administration,  youth 
cadre,  veteran  rehabilitation,  Montag- 
nard  development,  self-help,  and  so 
forth — and  that  compares  with  $4.7  bil- 
lion. As  I  calculate  it.  It  is  188  times  as 
much  for  the  military  effort  as  for  all 
the  constructive,  positive  economic  ef- 
forts we  make  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  basic  authoriza- 
tion for  this  purpose  the  disproportion  Is 
far  greater.  It  was  $24,486,000  for  all 
of  1966  until  this  supplemental,  so  the 
total  is  less  than  $50  million  for  these 
peaceful  purposes,  these  constructive 
purposes,  these  purposes  that  build  the 
possibility  of  a  better  life  and  the  (>os8i- 
billty.  the  only  possibility  we  have  to  win. 
whereas  we  are  spending  so  much  more 
for  these  strictly  military  purposes,  as 
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the  Senator  stated,  killing  Vletcong. 
But  the  military  spending  for  fiscal  1966 
will  exceed  $12  billion — for  a  250  to  1 
disproportion. 

I  agree  that  we  have  to  spend  the 
military  money.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  we  can  let  up  on  our 
military  effort.  These  things — military 
and  economic — have  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  spend  money 
for  a  schoolhouse  if  it  is  going  to  be 
burned  down,  or  to  spend  money  to  save 
lives  by  eradicating  malaria  if  those 
whose  lives  are  saved  are  going  to  be 
shot  down,  or  for  training  administra- 
tors, if  they  are  going  to  be  tortured,  kid- 
naped, and  killed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous disproportion  here. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  yes.  I  concede 
this  is  not  sufBcient  to  do  the  Job.  How- 
ever. It  Is  the  request  made  to  get  the 
job  started.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  make  further  authoriza- 
tions. I  do  not  know  this  but  probably 
In  the  regular  authorization  bill  for 
foreign  aid  this  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  If  It  is  not  true  that  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  a  substantial  In- 
vestment in  land  reform.  There  is  a 
situation  In  some  Provinces  in  which  85 
percent  of  the  farmers  are  tenant 
farmers. 

The  Vletcong  is  using  this.  Their  slo- 
gan is  "Land  for  the  Tiller."  That  Is  a 
very  effective  slogan.  It  favors  the  ten- 
ant farmer.  It  is  a  persuasive  slogan, 
when  they  talk  about  the  gouging  that 
the  tenant  farmers  are  subjected  to  by 
means  of  the  high  rentals  of  the  land- 
lords. 

We  spend  nothing  for  land  reform; 
that  is.  we  spent  nothing  for  land  ri- 
form  in  1961,  nothing  in  1962.  nothing 
In  1963.  nothing  in  1964,  nothing  in  1965. 
Now  we  are  proposing  to  spend  a  little  bit 
more  than  $1  million  for  1967.  I  docu- 
mented the  fact  on  the  Senate  floor  a 
month  ago  that  If  we  were  to  Invest  the 
cost  of  one  week  of  our  military  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  we  couki  initiate  land 
reform  programs  that  would  provide  5 
to  7  acres  to  each  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tenant  farmers.  It  would  be 
enough  land,  under  the  economic  system 
that  prevails  there,  to  give  the  farmer  a 
stake  in  the  land,  by  providing  him  with 
a  workable,  viable  farm.  It  woiUd  give 
him  a  real  reason  for  opposing  com- 
munism. 

Why  is  It  that  we  seem  to  be  so  reluc- 
tant to  provide  this  land  reform? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  supplemental  bill. 
It  would  provide  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  which  has  only  about  3  or  4  months 
more  to  run. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  there  is  nothing 
included  for  land  reform,  according  to 
these  tables  that  I  have  consulted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  may  not  be. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  land  reform.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  It  is  something  that  can  be 
pushed  out  into  the  open  at  once.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  something  that  we  should  pro- 
vide in  South  Vietnam,  but  that  it  will 


come  in  its  time.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  It  will  come.  I  wo\ild  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  it  did  not. 

I  should  like  to  say,  also,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  that  only  recently 
I  had  a  conversation  with  a  retired  gen- 
eral of  the  Army.  The  general  had 
served  overseas  in  World  War  II  and  also 
in  Korea.  We  were  talking  about  the 
Vietnamese  problem,  and  this  very  sub- 
ject of  establishing  local  governments 
came  up;  and  also  vrith  respect  to  help- 
ing these  people  to  get  land  to  tUl.  and  all 
those  things  that  go  with  a  stabilized 
civilian  government. 

This  general,  whom  one  ordinarily 
would  expect  to  be  thinking  about  mili- 
tary operations,  felt  that  it  was  of  such 
tremendous  importance  that  it  would  do 
no  good  to  achieve  a  big  military  vic- 
tory and  leave  that  other  phase  uncared 
for.  He  said  it  would  fall  to  pieces  if 
there  were  not  local  governments  ready 
to  operate,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  stable  govenunent  and 
also  a  civilian  economy.  He  said  that 
a  victory  in  arms  would  then  be  w^ithout 
piu-pose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  sUte- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a 
most  useful  one.  He  points  out  that 
military  people,  whose  responsibility  and 
orientation  has  been  directed  toward 
military  achievements,  recognize  that  If 
we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  permanent 
military  success,  we  have  to  proceed  far 
more  vigorously  and  progressively  in  the 
health,  education,  administration,  and 
land  reform  framework  if  there  Is  to  be 
any  success. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  about  our 
education  in  South  Vietnam.  I  think 
that  this  country  of  ours  has  done  a  won- 
derful Job  in  that  field.  We  have  been 
of  great  help  in  encouraging  education. 
In  1955,  there  were  only  300,000  students 
in  school  in  South  Vietnam.  Today, 
there  are  1^^  million  going  to  school. 
We  have  played  a  great  part  in  that  ef- 
fort and  have  a  great  record. 

I  point  out  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Vietnamese  carmot  finish  grade 
school.  The  fact  Is  that  that  amounts 
to  well  over  99  percent  of  the  students. 
The  South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
given  power  and  authority  to  those  with 
grade  school  diplomas  and  the  Vletcong, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  Identified  Itself 
with  the  less  educated  people.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  ru3t  be  well  to  think  of  going 
forward  with  a  far  more  imaginative  edu- 
cational system,  and  finding  ways  or 
giving  a  greater  role  to  those  whose  edu- 
cation is  limited,  so  that  there  may  be 
both  greater  support  for  our  side  in  the 
war,  and  a  better  chance  to  win  a  free 
election  after  the  war. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  complicated 
question,  because  it  is  their  Govern- 
ment, and  not  ours.  I  am  merely  rais- 
ing my  voice  because,  when  negotiations 
and  elections  come,  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
be  In  a  position  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist election  victory  that  would  destroy 
much  of  what  our  boys  have  been  fight- 
ing and  dying  for. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  point  out 
that  an  educational  program  is  part  of 
our  regular  aid  program  In  Vietnam. 


lliis  bill  carries  money,  admittedly  a 
small  sum,  $2  million,  for  education,  but 
It  is  added  to  what  we  had  already  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  •  966. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  Just  hope  this  col- 
loquy and  intervention  by  the  Senator 
frcMn  Wisconsin  will  help  encourage  the 
administration  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  look  with  favor  on 
an  ambitious,  imaginative,  progressive 
program  in  the  areas  of  land  reform. 
education,  and  health,  where  real  prog- 
ress can  be  made  that  will  give  hope  of 
bringing  about  genuine  Independence 
and  resistance  to  communism.  To  ac- 
complish this,  we  must  in  the  familiar 
phrase,  "put  our  money  where  oui- 
mouth  is."  To  date  we  have  not  done 
this.  This  bill  does  not  do  it.  We  talked 
a  good  fight  for  social  revolution  at 
Honolulu.  But  the  talk  has  been  empty, 
and  the  complaints  to  this  effect  of  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  the  widely  reported  bu- 
reaucratic restraints  on  Creneral  Lanns- 
dale  indicate  what  a  big  Job  we  should 
do  now  that  we  are  not  doing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  think  he 
has  made  a  very  fine  contribution. 

To  continue  with  my  statement,  an 
additional  $7,500,000  will  be  provided 
both  Thailand  and  Laos.  In  Thailand 
the  funds  are  needed  to  meet  problems 
which  have  arisen  because  of  expanded 
subversive  activities  in  the  northeast. 
In  Laos  additional  help  is  needed  to  sta- 
bilize Government  control  of  contested 
areas  and  support  airlift  and  refugee 
operations. 

An  additional  $100  million  would  be 
authorized  for  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund  by  this  bill.  The  Congress 
provided  $50  million  for  the  Contingency 
fund  in  the  regtilar  1966  prograxo.  The 
fund  Is  now  exhausted,  and  additional 
funds  are  needed  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  l-equirements  in  potential 
world  trouble  spots  during  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting contingency  fund  assistance  to 
any  country  which  allows  ships  or  air- 
craft under  its  registry  from  carrying 
cargo  to  or  from  North  Vietnam,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  continued 
aid  is  in  the  national  Interest  and  reports 
that  determination  to  the  Congress. 
This  is  a  reasonable  extension  of  two  re- 
strictions enacted  by  Congress  last  year 
pertaining  to  furnishing  aid  to  countries 
engaged  in  shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  permits  the  use  erf  up  to  $1,400,000 
In  supporting  assistance  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  Vietnam  program.  This 
will  take  care  of  the  hiring  and  other  ad- 
ministrative burdens  connected  with  the 
doubling  of  the  size  of  the  Vietnam  pro- 
gram. 

In  summary,  I  cannot  say  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  wUI  mark  a  turning  point 
in  the  war  or  in  creating  a  better  way  of 
life  for  the  unfortunate  people  of  Viet- 
nam, It  does  not  propose  any  radical 
changes  in  our  economic  aid  program  but 
ts  primarily  an  expansion  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  some  time.  Our 
military  buildup  since  the  regular  aid  bill 
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passed  la.st,  year  has  created  Inflationary 
pre.s«urea  which  cannot  be  kept  In 
fcxiunds  without  thlr  additional  support. 
We  must  be  realistic  and  recognise  that 
the  more  troops  we  send  and  the  more 
bases  we  build,  the  more  aid  we  must  put 
in  to  keep  Inflation  from  getting  out  of 
con'rol 

Wi'.hout  additional  economic  aid  it  la 
qtjite  possible  that  inflationary  presstires 
coud  lead  to  collapse  of  the  Saigon  Oov- 
fTx\m-T.r — with  the  Vletcong  as  the  only 
tx'neflclary. 

I  do  not  have  any  encouraging  words 
to  offer  Senators  on  the  prospects  for 
any  dramatic  results  In  the  jjaclflcatlon 
effTrt  Only  the  Vietnamese  Oovern- 
meni  ca;  determine  whether  thla  key 
elPir.Pii'  ;:■  :\  f  war  effort  will  succeed. 
.Vs  thp  .at.>  f  -sdent  Kennedy  said  on 
September  2.  1963: 

They  h»ve  to  win  It — the  people  of  Viet- 
nam— agalnat  the  Communlsta.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  aaslst  them,  but  I  don't 
think  thAt  the  war  can  be  won  «nl— ■  the 
people  tupport  the  ellort. 

The  Ky  government  la  being  put  to  the 
te.st  In  their  campaign  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  Government  Is  their 
friend  Our  hopes  and  prayers,  and  the 
hopes  and  prayers  of  our  215,000  men  In 
Vietnam  are  with  those  engaged  in  this 
pffort 

Th*»  need  for  this  money  is  urgent,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill  and 
send  it  on  to  the  President  without  any 
unnecessary  delay. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President,  I  ask  that 
the  clerK  state  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
12169 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimvous  con.sen:  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendiT.ent  be  dlspenaed  with. 

The      PRESIDr>;0      OFnCER      (Mr. 


MONTOY.^ 


without  objec- 


tion, it  Is  so  order,  and  the  amendment 
will   be   printed   In   the  Ricord  at   this 

point. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
B.AYH  Ls  as  follows: 

On  p&^t  2  between  Usee  11  and  13,  Inaert 
U.e  foiiowirig 

"Sec  3  Section  804  of  ruch  Act,  which 
reiat«!  t-o  procurement,  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  :he  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  lei  Pounds  made  available  tinder  this 
Art  shall  nor  t>e  us«d  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  iron  and  st«el  products  for  use 
In  Vietnam  '..'  — 

"  il)  tne  product*  contain  any  component 
acquired  by  the  producer  of  the  commodity 
in  the  form  m  wtilch  Imported  into  the 
country  of  production  from  source*  other 
than  tfi9  United  Stat«»  or  a  country  desig- 
nated aa  a  Limited  Pre*  World  Country  by 
code  number  901  In  the  September.  19*4  Geo- 
graphic Code  Boik  compiled  by  the  Agency 
for  Internationai  Development,  at  a  total 
cost  delivered  M  the  point  of  production) 
that  amou.ita  to  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  iowMt  pr:-e  (excluding  the  coet  Of  ocean 
transportation  and  marine  tnrurance)  at 
which  the  supplier  .Tiiite*  the  commodity 
available  for  export  iaie  (whether  or  not 
financed  by  the  Agency  foe  International 
Development) ,  and 

.  3 1  the  total  oo*t  of  such  commodity 
exceeds  by  more  than  ten  percent  the  low- 
est price  excluding  the  coet  of  ocean  trana- 
portatlon   and   marine  Inauranc*)    at  which 


the  luppller  make*  the  commodity  available 
for  export  a»lf  ( whether  or  not  ftnanced  with 
funds  mad*  avaUable  purauant  to  thia  Act). 
No  other  proTlslon  of  this  Act  ahall  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  th«  Praaldant  to  walv* 
the  proTlalons  of  thia  tubaectlon.'  " 

On  page  3.  Iln*  13,  strlk*  out  "Sac.  S"  and 
subctitut*  "Ssc  4". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  is  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yielding  himself? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  5  minutec, 
Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  th(  Rscoto  a  memo- 
randum which  includes  some  docimMnta- 
tlon  of  facts  and  flgures.  which  I  have 
received  from  various  agencies  of  the 
Oovenunent,  as  well  as  from  business 
enterprises  In  this  coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord,  as  follows: 


MaMOIAMDUM 


io«e. 


MAacR  10, 

From:  BncH  Bath,  t7  S.  Senat*. 
Subject:  VS.  AID  procurement  practice*  for 
galvanized  cteel  for  Vietnam. 

The  procurement  practice*  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  galvanised 
Iron  and  iteel  product*  for  South  Vietnam 
have  l>een  111-concelved  and  poorly  admln- 
Ut«re<l.  Th**e  practice*  have  reaulted  In  the 
following: 

I.  AID  ha*  directly  supported  th*  Japa- 
nese Iteel  industry  in  it*  competition  with 
US.  steel  makers.  Contrary  to  it*  own  policy. 
AID  has  purchased  Japanese  steel  plate  for 
Vietnam  over  the  past  13  to  18  months.  Re- 
cently, Instead  of  enforcing  its  policy  against 
purchase*  of  Japanese  steel,  it  has  changed 
thl*  policy  so  that  previous  Illegal  purchase* 
are  now  within  tb*  confine*  of  the  new 
poUcy: 


VM.  impoTt$  of  teUcted  steel  mill  product* 

from  ,fapmn.  195S-45 

(Short  tons] 

l»6a i.       341,641 

1060 i,        823r846 

10M _- M3,  098 

1061 ..     /i94.  810 

10aS -\/-  0«8.  006 

10W ri,  803.  110 

1»«4 3.  446,  267 

1»«8 , 4.  406.  398 

3.  An>  ha*  paid  price*  a*  much  as  60 
peroant  higher  for  Its  purchase*  than  other 
buyers  have  psdd  for  identical  products  from 
the  same  mills.  With  the  amount  of  steel 
being  ptirehaaed  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  th*  exoeas  profits  t>eing  made  by  for- 
eign steel  producers  from  sales  to  AID  will 
amount  to  910  to  SIB  nUlllon. 

Price*  paid  by  AID  for  33-gage  corregated 
steel  sheets: 

In  1968:  8179  plus  818  60  freight  (Korea) 

In  1984:  $370  plus  818.60  freight  (Korea); 
8380  plus  818  60  freight    (Taiwan). 

In  1966:  8360  80  plus  816  60  freight 
(Korea). 

Sias:  W*  are  pleased  to  offer  according  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  as  stated  here- 
under: 

1.  Shipment:  Three  months  after  receipt 
of  letter  of  credit. 

3.  Payment:  By  confirmed  and  Irrevocable 
letter  of  credit  In  our  favor. 

8.  Insurance:  Insurance  coverage  will  be 
for  the  amount  of  the  buyer. 

4.  Packing:  Factory's  standard  export 
packing. 

6.  VaUdlty:  Subject  to  our  final  confirma- 
tion. 

6.  Remarks:    Minimum  acceptable  quan- 
tity per  single  letter  of  credit  i«  10  metric 
tons  6f  one  gage  and  one  alee  only. 
Tours  sincerely, 

SiMcaax  Stczl  Shkst  Coap. 


Zinc  ooatins 

U.S. 

Pries 

Desertptioa 

(ounces  per 
aqoarttoot) 

g*«eNo. 

Site 

(tuanuty 

f.o.b.-C2  (in 
U.8.  doUara) 

Oalvanited  iron  riieets  (plain  or  eorranted): 

BpeciaeattQos  and  toterancce  are  in  accord- 

ance with  JIS  at302  standard. 

0.8  ft 

12 

8  iMt  by  6 
ieetlO 

Per  metric 

162.60 

ton. 

Inrbesor 

lby2 

meters. 

.6 

*l 

do^.... 

do 

160.  OS 

m 

.8 

10 

dobtw- 

de 

1S7.06 

.7 

» 

doi--„: 

do 

li&oe 

.7 

28 

do7I.„. 

do 

1M.02 

J 

27 

do 

do 

190.96 

J 

as 

do 

do 

140.  M 

1.0 

24 

do 

do 

147.80 

1.0 

22 

do 

do 

142.80 

V 

1.0 

ao 

do 

do 

14a  76 

Non.— ThU  applies  to  free  U.8.  dollars  only  snd  not  for  AID  fund. 
Price  list — Oaltanittd  iron  theett,  Rieer-Cherry  &  Brand — Site  1  meter  by  t  meters 


U.S.  cace  No. 

Sheets  p« 

metrte 

ton 

Thickness 

Coating 
(ounces  per 
tqasre  loot) 

F.o.b.,  U.S. 
doliart  per 
metric  loo 

Freight,  U.S. 
dollars  per 
metric  ton 

as 

M 

n 

aot 
sn 

388 

388 

330 

108 

171 

184 

188 

138 

108 

08 

86 

» 

71 

88 

a  188 
.218 
.238 
.2H 
.278 
.318 
.387 
.887 
.4SJ 
.476 

.us 

.636 

.714 
.784 
.878 
.868 

aso 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

LOO 

1.00 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

296.00 
282.80 
272.40 

Tsa.to 

264.80 
24L50 
284.60 
230.67 
218.97 
213.00 
213.00 
213.00 
213.00 

2iaoo 
2iaoo 
2iaoo 

24 
34 
34 

as 

34 

31 t 

34 

80 _ 

aa 

34 

24 

?     : 

ae 

24 
34 
34 

28 

34 

M 

34 

18 

34 

22 

21 

34 
34 

ao 

34 

Or1([ln:  Korea. 

Shipment:  Within  3  montii*  after  reodpt  ot  letter  of  credit. 

Packing:  a taiiditrd  export  packing. 
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DONCKTTK  STXKI.  MHX  Co..  LtD., 

Seotil,  Korea,  February  21, 1966. 
Messrs.  Qaxmn  Stesl  Corp., 
545  Fifth  Avenue,  Neto  York  City,  V.SA. 

DcAi  Sns:  We  wish  to  confirm  your  cable 
dated  FelxiMry  17,  concerning  cold  rolled 
steel  sheets. 

Fy)r  your  Information,  the  price  we  are  Im- 
porting from  Japan  is  C.  &  P.  average  8140U8 
to  US026-35,  lMx2M,  cold  rolled  steel  sheets, 
packed  in  1  M/T  bundle. 

We  suppoee  the  Import  from  UB.A.  would 
be  difficult  for  us  for  the  high  f.o.b.  price  and 
freight. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DONOKUK  Stux  Mii.1,  Co.,  Ltd., 
SvKwoir  Ha,  Director. 

RxposT  ON  Japanese  Paicxs  vox  Plain  and 

Oalvanizxd   Sheets    in    tbx   Taiwan    and 

Kosean  Maexxts 
(By  the  U.S.  Department  at  CX>mmerce) 

The  United  States  is  generally  at  a  com- 
petitive price  disadvantage  with  Japan  In  ex- 
port markets  for  steel  products.  The  Jap- 
tuiese  steel  industry  Is  one  of  the  world's 
most  modern  and,  working  from  coastal  lo- 
c.-itions,  is  designed  to  exploit  export 
markets. 

1,  Export  base  price,  f.o.b.*  port  of  origin, 
cited  In  American  Metal  Market,  February  21, 
1966,  for  g^vanlzed  sheets:  Japan,  8190.60 
per  short  ton. 

3.  The  average  price  per  ton  for  Japanese 
selected  steel  products  landed  in  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea. 


Short 
tons 

Value 

Average 

value 

per  ton 

TAIWAN 

Galvanized  sherts  and 
plates,  Japanese 

0,784 

86,802 

»8 

15,224 

$1,696,175 
8,627,396 

79,000 
3,011,0(10 

$173. 36 

Ungalvanlied  slieeta 
and  plates,  Japanese 
origin 

09.39 

KORIA 

Plates  and  ghcetx,  coat- 
ed or  plated  with  tine 
or  other  base  metals, 
less  than  3  milli- 
meters thick. 
Japanese  origin 

Plates  and  slieeta  not 
coated  or  plated. 
Japanese  origin 

203.61 
132.09 

Source:  Official  trade  statistics  of  Taiwan  and  Korea. 

3.  AID  is  supplying  South  Vietnam  with 
substandard  galvanized  steel  products.  The 
steelplate  is  thinner  than  any  produced  In 
the  United  States  and  it  is  coated  with  less 
than  half  the  amount  of  zinc  specified  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  With  the 
high  heat  and  humidity  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  expected  lifespan  of  the  galvanized 
sheets  supplied  for  use  as  a  roofing  material 
is  less  than  6  months. 

4.  The  VS.  balance-of-payments  position 
Is  being  adversely  affected  by  AID  steel  pur- 
chases in  the  Par  East.  Payment  for  the  gal- 
vanized steel  products  being  purchased  by 
South  Vietnam  is  made  by  letter  of  credit 
redeemable  in  U.S.  goods.  Foreign  steel 
producers  have  used  this  letter  of  credit  to 
buy  scrap  steel  from  the  United  States  that 
they  badly  need  and  that  they  normally 
would   have  to  purchase   with   dollars. 

5.  The  poor  quality  steel  product  that  is 
being  supplied  at  Inflated  prices  accelerates 
the  inflation  of  the  South  .Vietnam  economy. 
The  corrugated  steel  roofing  material  which 
AID  finances  wears  out  quickly  requiring 
semiannual  replacement  and  creates  exag- 
gerated demands  for  Import*  of  the  steel. 


'  Tlie  base  price*  do  not  reflect  any  charge* 
for  extras  or  discounts. 


Sh<»^  supply  has  created  an  11  percent  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  this  commodity  In 
Saigon  In  the  past  month.  The  excessive 
profits  being  paid  by  AID  Increases  the  coet 
to  the  South  Vietnam  users  and  contributes 
to  the  general  tnfiatlonary  pressures. 

(From  the  Japan  Commerce  Dally,  Feb.  33, 

19661 

USOM  Takes  New  Measttre  por  Purchase  op 

OI  Sheet  por  South  Vietnam 

According  to  Information  from  dispatches 
of  Japanese  trading  firms  In  South  Vietnam, 
USOM  (an  American  agency  for  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions  for  South  Vietnam)  has 
altered  partly  its  way  of  buying  galvanized 
Iron  sheet  for  South  Vietnam  as  follows: 

1  In  addition  to  South  Korea,  galvanized 
Iron  sheet  may  be  bought  from  other  na- 
tions including  Formosa,  Thailand,  and 
Malaysia. 

2.  So  far,  the  item  of  goods  for  barter  from 
the  United  States  has  been  limited  to  scrap 
Iron.  It  Is  now  so  prescribed  that  the  vol- 
ume of  scrap  iron  to  be  bought  from  the 
United  States  shall  be  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent. Por  the  balance  of  60  percent,  other 
goods  may  be  purchased. 

Meanwhile,  the  steelmakers  here  belong- 
ing to  the  Tuesday  Meeting  Club  are  said 
to  have  informall^^bad  an  agreement  with 
Korean  makers  of  galvanized  Iron  sheet  that 
the  steelmakers  will  not  export  loam  plates 
to  other  nations  than  South  Korea. 

As  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  pur- 
chasing way  by  USOM,  galvanized  Iron  sheet 
makers  In  Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  other 
countries  will  embark  on  export  of  their 
products  to  South  Vietnam  and  accordingly 
request  the  Japanese  makers  for  more  sup- 
ply of  base  materials.  Therefore,  the  Jap- 
anese makers  will  be  necessitated  to  adjust 
export  of  loam  plates  to  other  countries. 

By  the  change  In  the  volume  of  American 
scrap  iron  which  the  Japanese  side  is 
obliged  to  buy  In  exporting  galvanized  iron 
sheet  to  South  Vietnam  with  AID  Fund  as 
collateral.  The  volume  of  American  scrap 
iron  to  be  bought  by  the  Japanese  side  will 
be  decreased  to  60,000  tons  from  120.000  tons 
in  exchange  for  export  40,000  to  60.000  tons  of 
cold  rolled  steel  sheet  to  South  Korea. 

[AID  small  business  memo  issued  by  Depart- 
ment of  State) 
Source  Ruling — Oalvanizeo  Iron  and  Steel 
Products   por   Vietnam 

A  decision  has  been  made  by  AID  that 
to  meet  high  priority  requirements  of  the 
Vietnam  commercial  import  program  for  gal- 
vanized Iron  and  steel  products,  certain  Par 
East  countries  will  be  authorized  sources 
under  contracts  for  deliveries  to  be  made  on 
or  after  February  15,  1966,  under  the  ar- 
rangements set  forth  below.  The  United 
States  continues,  of  course,  to  be  an  eligible 
source. 

The  componentry  limitation  is  waived  for 
purchases  in  such  Far  East  countries  pro- 
vided: 

1.  All  the  components  are  from  free  world 
wide  sources; 

2.  The  galvanizing  is  done  in  the  source 
country  on  semifinished  material: 

(a)  Produced  in  the  United  States,  or 

(b)  Produced  in  the  source  country,  or 

(c)  Produced  In  free  world  countries  from 
U.S.  source  scrap  to  the  technically  max- 
imum extent ;  and 

3.  The  source  country  agrees  to  accept 
In  payment,  an  Irrevocable  letter  of  credit 
tied  to  purchases  from  the  United  States. 
Eligible  purchases  from  the  United  States 
under  the  letter  of  credit  will  be  the  items 
with  a  high  Iron  or  steel  content  which  are 
Included  under  the  following  AID  commodity 
codes: 

Code  660:  Iron  and  steel  mill  products. 
Code  6899:  Miscellaneous  metal  manufac- 
tures (high  iron  and  steel  content) . 


Code  761 :  Metal  working  machinery,  ma- 
chine tools  and  parts. 

Code  669:  Ferrous  scrap  (equivalent  to  the 
amount  actually  used  In  the  origin  country 
In  the  manufacture  of  the  material  galva- 
nized In  the  source  country) . 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Malaysia  will 
become  approved  sources  after  they  have 
formally  agreed  to  accept  the  above  condi- 
tions. Subsequent  small  business  memos 
will  be  Issued  as  these  countries  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements. 

On  January  31,  1966.  the  U.S.  AID  (by  small 
business  memo  No.  64-4A-23)  made  a  source 
ruling  which  removed  prior  regulations 
which  provided  a  90-percent  content  of  U.S. 
goods  in  galvanized  Irqn  and  steel  products 
for  Vietnam.  By  this  memo,  the  Agency 
brought  its  policy  Into  line  with  the  procure- 
ment practices  which  bad  been  used  tor  the 
past  12  to  18  months. 

These  procurement  practices  have  resulted 
In  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  steel- 
plate  from  Japan  at  a  time  when  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  Japanese 
steel  industries  is  growing  more  acute. 

Previous  AID  directives  have  been  aimed 
at  removing  Japan  as  a  potential  source  of 
steel  products.  Japan  has  been  removed 
from  the  list  of  eligible  soiirce  countries  be- 
cause of  its  InduslTlal  development.  The 
oomp>onentry  ratio  rulings  have  been  put 
Into  effect  to  protect  agalnM  Indirect  support 
of  the  Japanese  steel  industry.  Memo  No, 
64— 4A-23  changes  the  direction  of  U.S.  policy 
to  enable  largescale  pvirchase  by  AID  of 
Japanese  steel  products — a  move  widely  re- 
sented by  U.S.  industrial  and  labor  sources. 

A  common  size  of  galvanized  steel  sheets 
being  purchased  by  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam through  U.S.  AID  financing  is  32  gage 
with  236  sheets  per  ton  at  a  price  of  8269.50 
per  ton.  The  steel  Is  being  purchased  from 
Korean  galvanizing  mills  which  use  Japanese 
black  plate  as  base. 

The  Vietnamese  importers  are  charged 
8259.50  per  ton  for  galvanized  (32  gage,  236 
sheets  per  ton)  purchased  with  U.S.  AID 
dollars.  Similar  galvanized  can  be  purchased 
In  the  open  market  for  8192.70  per  ton  for 
the  same  qxiality  galvanized.  Thus,  those 
Involved  in  this  profiteering  operation  are 
making  excess  profits  amounting  to  896.80 
per  ton  merely  by  selling  galvanized  to  the 
U.S  AID  program.  On  projected  fiscal  year 
1966  purchases  of  850  million  worth  of  steel- 
plate,  the  excess  profits  could  range  as  high 
as  816  million. 

AID  is  well  aware  of  the  previously  stated 
allegations.  Employees  in  AID.  labor  leaders, 
steel  manufacturers,  and  I  have  urged  them 
to  take  action  to  remedy  these  conditions. 
Despite  this  fact,  AID  determlued,  in  a  meet- 
ing held  Monday  evening,  February  21,  1966, 
to  withhold  further  consideration  of  the 
source  ruling  memo  in  question  for  90  to  120 
days.  AID  has  also  decided  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  87  to  810  million  worth  of  gal- 
vanized plate  for  Vietnam  under  the  new 
ruling.  In  addition,  during  the  90-  to  120- 
day  period,  the  Agency  ex[>ects  to  process 
purchases  of  its  fiscal  year  1966  require- 
ments for  this  product  which  may  amount  to 
850  million. 

Industry  sources  indicate  that  they  fear 
the  Agency  has  also  decided,  but  not  yet 
published,  similar  rulings  opening  the  door 
for  Japanese  supply  of  pig  iron  and  billets. 

The  steel  procurement  practices  of  AID 
have  been  widely  criticized  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry for  many  months.  Following  the  Is- 
suance of  the  new  procxirement  policy  on 
January  31.  I  contacted  the  Agency  and 
asked  them  t©^ reverse  their  policy  position. 
Their  response  to  my  request  and  those  of 
other  Members  of  O^ngreas  have  been  an- 
swered with  a  lack  of  candor  and  *ub*tanoe 
and  a  great  deal  of  sarcasm.  It  Is  apparent 
that  we  can  only  stop   these   practices  by 
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IwjU'iatlve  action.  If  ve  exp«cc  the  AiXker- 
iciin  foreign  aid  program  to  proTlda  tb« 
maximum  b«nefit  to  recipient  oountrlea  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  continue  to  merit  tli« 
support  of  the  Amer'.car,  people.  It  la  Impera- 
tive :t.at  nch  practices  ae  hav*  been  exposed 
In  the  ptirchaw  f  ealvanlzed  steel  producta 
for  South  Vietnam  be  eliminated.  We  must 
not  allow  r  S  taxpayers'  dollars  to  support 
and  sutwldlze  competitors  to  the  VS.  steel 
Industries  In  such  developed  nations  as 
Japan.  We  miist  not  allow  prices  paid  for 
purchases  financed  by  AID  to  be  exorbitant 
and  provMe  excess  benefits  to  foreign  or 
domestic  manufacturers. 

With  the  above  In  mind,  I  strongly  urge 
yau  to  g-upport  the  attached  amendment  to 
HR    12169. 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  for  the  sake 
of  savin?  tirri?  ni  Senators,  I  shall  briefly 
summarize  v-hat  ir-'  amendment  would 
do 

First.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  existin?  practices  which  we  desire 
to  correct  Beforp  proceeding,  let  me 
say.  In  deference  to  the  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bil!  that  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  I  have  dl-scussed  the  philosophy,  with 
which  he  Is  In  accord,  and  I  must  say  that 
he  has  not  seen  the  final  wording  of  the 
amendment,  but  we  have  tried  our  best 
to  put  in  wording  which  he  and  I  dls- 
cu.ssed  relating  to  a  practice  which  he 
agreed  was  deplorable  which  had  been 
called  to  our  attention. 

This  bill  and  previous  foreign  aid  funda 
have  been  used  to  help  In  the  pacification 
efforts  going  on  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
found  that  one  of  the  Items  of  presUce 
among  the  villagers  In  South  Vietnam 
is  a  cornagated  steel  roof  over  some  of 
their  h'jts  Thi.s  Itlnd  of  roofing  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  replacing  a 
thatched  roof  aftt'r  every  m.i  -r  :  ain  or 
heavy  wind 

We  plan  tJiLs  year — indeed,  during  the 
very  next  few  weelcs — to  spend  approxi- 
mately $.50  million  to  purchase  gal- 
vanlz -d  steel  roofing  for  this  punmse. 

Up  until  January  31.  AID  was  operat- 
ing under  one  of  its  own  memorandums 
which  .'f^julred  a  90-percent-component 
regulation  to  be  adhered  to  In  the  pur- 
chaise  of  thus  particular  commodity. 

In  other  word.s  90  percent  of  the  com- 
modity had  to  C'jme  from  U.S  steel  mills 
and  had  to  be  manufactured  by  XJ3. 
steelworkers.  produced  In  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  In  States  such  as  Ala- 
bama, Indiana,  and  other  States. 

However,  for  some  reason  not  yet  made 
clear  to  me.  as  of  that  date,  AID  decided 
to  dispen.se  with  that  regxilation.  This 
was  called  to  our  attention,  smd  in  In- 
ve.stlgatlng  it  we  found  that  for  the  past 
12  to  18  months  AID  had  not  even  been 
policing  or  adhering  to  their  own  regula- 
tion, that  what  f.hey  had  been  doing, 
what  they  planned  to  continue  to  do,  and 
what  my  amendment  would  seek  to  pre- 
vent them  Irom  doing  In  the  future,  is  as 
follow? 

AID  has  been  purchasing  steelplate 
from  Japan,  sending  It  to  Korea,  where  It 
is  then  Ralvanlaed  and  sold  by  AID  funds 
purchased  by  the  Vietnamese, 

The  n.ost  dinning  feature  of  this 
whole  practice  Is  that  our  AID  funds  are 
being  utilized  to  pay  between  $90  and 
$100  a  ton  more  for  the  purchase  of  this 


galvanized  roofing  material  than  could 
be  purchased  by  anyone  else  who  wished 
to  purchase  it. 

In  Giber  words,  the  spedflc  figures  are 
In  the  memorandum,  which  point*  out 
that  $96.80  per  ton  is  the  difference  be- 
tween what  we  are  receiving  through  AID 
and  what  the  Japanese  galvanized  prod- 
uct can  be  purchased  for  on  the  c^jen 
market  for  export. 

Another  thing  which  has  come  to  light 
on  close  examination  is  the  fact  that  we 
found  the  quality  of  the  material  was  far 
inferior  to  what  we  demand  in  our  own 
country  under  environmental  conditions 
which  are  not  nearly  so  strenuous  as 
those  in  Vietnam,  because  of  the  high 
humidity,  heat,  and  moisture  content  In 
that  country.  We  do  not  have  to  discuss 
further  what  this  kind  of  weather  will 
do  to  a  metal  product. 

But,  in  looking  at  this  profiteering 
product  being  sold  with  the  purchase 
of  our  AID  funds,  we  find  that  It  is  half 
as  thick  as  the  normally  accepted  prod- 
uct would  be  In  this  country,  that  It  Is 
galvanized  only  half  as  much  as  that 
required  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  In 
this  country. 

We  find  that  this  has  a  particular 
"wrinkle"  with  some  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  business  in  South  Viet- 
ruun,  because  if  it  Is  manufactured  only 
half  as  thick  they  get  twice  as  many 
sheets  per  ton.  In  Vietnam  it  Is  sold 
by  the  sheet,  not  by  the  ton.  so  they 
make  twice  as  much  profit  on  It. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mlssoiui. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  have  read  the 
proposed  amendment.  There  have  been 
ccmplaints  in  my  own  State  about  the 
same  matter  the  able  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana brought  up,  I  fully  support  his  po- 
sition. It  ties  into  many  things  which 
piy  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  I  have  felt  about  the 
foreign  aid  programs  for  some  time. 

It  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  at  least 
to  some  extent  the  aid  program  is  not 
practicing  what  It  preaches  with  regard 
to  the  serious  and  growing  more  serious 
problem  incident  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  6 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uruinimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  mliiute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute, 

Mr.  BAYK.  Let  me  point  out  that 
inasmuch  as  this  material  is  galvanized 
in  Korean  mills  and  thus  sustains,  to 


some  degree,  the  Korean  economy,  I 
realize  the  significance  that  this  might 
well  play  in  negotiation  which  the  ad- 
minlnstratlon  is  presently  involved  In,  so 
far  as  greater  Korean  participation  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 

I  would  not  want  my  amendment  to  be 
Interpreted  In  any  way  as  interfering 
with  that  negotiation,  b"t  I  see  no  reason 
for  the  United  States  to  pay  for  Japanese 
steel  as  much  as  $100  a  ton  more  than 
they  would  sell  It  to  anyone  else.  I  caui 
see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  take  steel 
manufactured  In  this  country,  ship  It  &8 
black  plate  to  Korea,  let  them  galvanize 
It,  and  let  them  then  sell  It  to  the  Viet- 
namese, minus  the  huge,  almost  60  per- 
cent profiteering  element  involved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SparkmanI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  their 
patience  and  tolerance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  not  had  the  privilege  of  discussing 
this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  prior  to  a  few  minutes  ago. 
However,  he  had  discussed  It  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  in  agreement  with  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
does  have  merit.  The  fact  Is,  I  am 
rather  shocked  by  the  fact  that  such 
practices  are  being  carried  on,  because 
we  have  been  told  time  after  time  that 
when  materials  had  to  be  purchased  un- 
der the  AID  program,  none  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Industrialized  coimtrtes 
with  our  dollars. 

In  other  words,  that  the  purchases 
would  be  made  In  the  United  States,  or, 
if  they  had  to  be  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  would  be  purchased  from  non- 
industrialized  countries. 

I  believe  that  has  been  the  general 
practice  under  the  AID  program.  From 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
said.  It  does  not  seem  that  that  has  been 
carried   out   in    connection   with   steel 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  Just  one 
observation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
right,  I  wish  to  show  the  techriicallty.  I 
suppose  to  be  correct,  the  final,  finished 
product.  Is  being  purchased  from  Korea, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  Is  steel  which  Is  pur- 
chased in  Japan,  which  Is  an  industrial- 
ized nation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  percentage 
did  the  Japanese  purchase  make  as  com- 
pared to  Korea? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  was  $140  a  ton.  AID  Is 
buying  It  for  $259  but  we  figure  galvaniz- 
ing costs  between  $30  and  $40.  They  are 
galvanizing  it,  but  we  are  giving  them 
the  zinc  to  galvanize  It.  But  here  again, 
I  am  not  debating  or  arguing  the  feature 
of  letting  the  Koreans  galvanize  It.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  that 
feature  of  It,  but  It  Is  the  exorbitant 
difference  between  the  price  of  Japanese 
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black  plate  and  that  of  the  final,  finished 
product,  that  I  think  we  need  to  strike 
at.  I  believe  that  the  mills  can  provide 
that  same  product,  to  be  galvanized  by 
the  Koreans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  feel  much 
better  about  this  amendment  if  the  com- 
mittee had  had  an  opportunity  to  check 
into  it;  but  I  certainly  cannot  find  fault 
with  It.  Therefore,  acting  as  manager 
of  the  bill,  I  am  willing  to  accept  It. 

I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indltma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  I  submitted  for 
printing  an  amendment  to  HJl.  12169. 
to  raise  the  authorization  in  the  AID 
supplemental  by  $10  million. 

The  $10  million  Increase  in  my  amend- 
ment was  for  a  specific  purpose.  Its 
purpose  was  to  set  aside  this  increase  to 
be  utilized  under  existing  authority  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  for  contributions  to 
international  agencies,  specifically  the 
United  Nations,  for  programs  directed 
toward  the  humane  problems  of  refugees 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Some  time  ago  I  visited  the  United  Na- 
tions, meeting  with  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent agencies  there.  I  talked  with 
them  about  the  programs  they  had  im- 
dertaken  in  South  Vietnam.  They  indi- 
cated that  there  were  a  number  of  UU. 
programs  currently  in  Vietnam  but  on  a 
rather  limited  basis — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  the  extent  of  only  about  $2  million. 

The  United  Nations  agencies  involved 
in  those  programs  are  UNICEF,  the  U.N. 
Development  Program,  WHO,  UNESCO, 
ILO,  World  Food  Program,  and  FAO. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  UJ*.  agencies  are  for 
social  projects  such  as  refugees,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  the  like.  There  wtis, 
In  addition,  a  special  fund  project  ap- 
proved on  January  18,  1966.  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  a  national  technical  center  in 
Saigon,  principally  engineering  training. 

My  conversations  with  the  various 
agencies  in  that  organization  led  me  to 
the  belief  that  there  could  be  expanded 
programs  in  Vietnam  in  the  field  of  refu- 
gees and  in  general  to  help  disadvan- 
taged people. 

One  of  the  critical  needs  these  various 
agencies  mentioned  was  additional  sup- 
port. They  outlined  the  procedure 
which  they  called  funds  in  trust,  to 
which  a  country,  or  a  foundation,  or  even 
an  individual  could  contribute  for  a 
specific  purpose  under  the  auspices  of 
one  of  the  U.N.  agencies. 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  amendment 
to  provide  that  $10  million  could  be  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  after  a 
request  came  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  the  agencies  for  pro- 
grams which  would  help  in  the  field  of 
refugees  and  in  meeting  civilian  needs. 

I  understand  this  amendment  was 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  executive  session.    And  I 


understand,  it  was  considered  to  have  a 
meritorious  purpose. 

It  was  determined  within  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  there  were 
sufSclent  funds  available  under  the  con- 
tingency section  of  the  supplemental 
measure  to  meet  the  needs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Nff-.  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of 
AID,  on  this  subject  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Record.  But 
first  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
two  sections  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Bell  writes  that: 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
welcomes  your  active  Interest  and  efforts  la 
this  matter,  but  we  believe  sufSclent  legis- 
lative authority  and — assuming  passage  of 
the  supplemental  request — funds  are  avail- 
able to  meet  foreseeable  needs. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  letter  it  is 
stated: 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  I7nlted  States 
will  support  such  feasible  and  constructive 
U.N.  programs  as  are  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  populaUon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Depabtment  or  State,  Agency  ros 
International  Development, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March.  10,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennkdt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  You  have  asked 
for  comment  on  your  proposed  amendment 
to  auth(»-lze  additional  funds  to  assist  U.N. 
and  other  international  organizations  social 
and  economic  programs  in  Vietnam,  particu- 
larly those  directed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  refugee  population. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
welcomes  your  active  Interest  and  efforts  In 
this  matter,  but  we  believe  sufficient  legisla- 
tive authority  and — assuming  passage  of  the 
supplemental  request — funds  are  available  to 
meet  foreseeable  needs.  A  major  effort  Is 
now  being  undertaken  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  This  assistance 
will  be  furnished  under  the  existing  authority 
of  section  401  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

In  addition,  the  President  is  authorized 
under  section  461(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  use  the  contingency  fund  for 
this  purpose.  The  supplemental  request  for 
the  contingency  fund  t$100  million)  provides 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet  any  sudden 
Increases  m  the  need  for  refugee  assistance. 
The  contingency  fund  mr.y  be  used  for  di- 
rect U.S.  assistance,  or  may  be  used  to  sup- 
port programs  of  international  organizations. 

Undfer  existing  authority  of  section  301  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  make  voluntary  contributions 
to  International  organizations  for  their  work 
In  Vietnam.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  in- 
crease the  assistance  which  the  U.N.  and  Its 
specialized  agencies  are  extending  to  Viet- 
nam, and  if  additional  U.S.  contributions  are 
required,  funds  available  from  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  can  be  used.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  United  States  will  support 
such  feasible  and  constructive  U.N.  programs 
as  are  requested  by  the  Oovernment  of  Viet- 
nam to  meet  the  needs  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yoxun, 

DAvn>  E.  Bell. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  satisfied  at  this  point  tiiat  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  be  introduced  has  been  met; 
that  Mr.  Bell  has  indicated  it  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  support 
UJI.  agency  efforts  in  meeting  civilian 
needs  in  Vietnam;  and  I  want  at  this 
time  to  express  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  appreciation  for  their  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senator's  subcommittee.  First,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  stand  with  the  Senator 
In  his  desire  to  have  the  United  Na- 
tions facilities  used  In  this  respect.  The 
U.N.  can  play  a  very  constructive  role 
In  Vietnam  and  particularly  In  the  refu- 
gee problem. 

I,  too,  have  had  the  privilege  of  talk- 
ing with  the  agencies.  I  have  talked  in 
particular  to  Prince  Sadri  Khan,  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  U.N.  for  refu- 
gees. We  agree  that  It  would  be  a  most 
constructive  act. 

So  I  join  with  my  colleague  in  his 
efforts. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point.  I  was 
In  Vietnam,  as  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  United 
States  policy  is  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment Is  essentially  respor^sible  for  the 
needs  of  the  refugees,  and  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  not  doing  as  well  as  it  could 
or  should  about  the  refugees.  The  ad- 
ministration and  care  of  the  refugees  in 
refugee  camps  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Saigon  government.  I  think  that 
should  be  emphasized.  But  it  is  also 
true,  and  must  be  equally  emphasized, 
that  the  United  States  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  prod  the  Saigon  government 
into  taking  more  effective  measures  for 
and  making  more  funds  available  to  the 
refugees.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  says  that  we  are  interested  in 
these  unhappy  people,  but  the  amount 
of  money  budgeted  to  help  them  does 
not  show  a  great  enough  recognition 
of  the  humanitarian  problem  of  the  ref- 
ugees. We  must  give  more,  and  we  must 
see  that  what  we  do  give  actually  reaches 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  need  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct  in 
that  observation.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  we  are  putting  up  some  funds.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  admit  that  the 
funds  are  woefully  inadequate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Completely. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  realize  that  the 
present  bill  provides  only  $20.3  million 
for  total  refugee  support.  About  $4.6 
million  of  this  is  the  estimate  of  Public 
Law  480  products  for  refugees:  another 
$4  million  is  for  logistics,  provincial  op- 
erations, and  medical  support;  leaving 
a  total  of  only  $11  million  for  refugee  re- 
lief out  of  the  entire  supplemental 
amount  of  $415  million.  And  of  the  $11 
million  for  refugee  relief,  some  $10.6  mil- 
lion was  obligated  last  fall.   So  hopefully. 
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we  are  talking  about  $1  million  left  for 
the  relief  of  our  700,006  people. 
Mr  JAVTTS.    Woefully  Inadequate. 

l>)€8  the  fsenakir  from  Mas.orhi'w-rts 
a^ree  with  me  that  the  Salvo;;  ^.-.-wprn- 
meric  which  has  r.ot  dor;*'  npariy  as  much 
as  It  should  do  xl;n  -e<De."t  -,o  the  ref- 
.t,r-f'  uroblerr.  ,<r;ouId  do  ■~:  :rf -.Aug  more. 
i,..'i  'hat  if  thp  refuee*-  ;,r>.k'rHrn  Is  made 
a  '^rror.g  one  It  aIU  be  one  of  the  most 
eUecuve  anu-Vletcong  forces?  Theee 
refugees  represent  those  very  same  peo- 
ple who  uaed  to  live  In  the  villages  run 
by  the  Vleccong.  These  are  the  people 
whose  hearts  and  minds  we  must  win  In 
order  to  pursue  otir  real  objectives  In 
Vietnam.  If  they  are  left  In  squalor,  the 
military  effort  will  be  to  no  real  avail. 
We  In  the  Senate  must  insist  that  the 
refugee  problem  is  properly  taken  care  of. 

.VI r  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
agree  »lth  tne  Senator  from  New  York. 
But  I  would  note  that  in  the  last  2  weeks 
there  has  been  a  reorganization  under- 
taken In  Saigon.  Additional  expres- 
sions have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bell  and 
others  In  authority  with  respect  to  the 
organization  and  commitment  of  the 
Saigon  government  of  additional  funds. 

A5  a  member  of  the  Refugee  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
e.xtremely  helpful  in  developing  recom- 
mendations which  were  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  outlining  the  specific  areas  in 
which  there  can  be  progress  made. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sac ri  use  t  us  Is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee Of  course,  we  would  have  to 
have  tiie  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  [Mr.  Eastland],  on  this, 
but  would  the  Senator  not  think  we 
should  have  hearings  on  tills  matter  so 
that  the  dimensions  of  it  may  be  brought 
to  light,  and  so  the  problems  Involved 
may  be  exposed,  so  we  may  thereby  get 
ii;ore  help  in  solving  It? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  We 
wil.  certaliiiy  continue  the  series  of  hear- 
ings that  were  commenced  last  year  and 
continued  for  many  months.  I  do  feel 
that  we  are  hopeful  that  the  recommen- 
dations made  in  the  last  report  will  be 
considered  and  considered  constructively 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  we  shall  continue  to  oversee 
th-^ir  Implementation. 

Mr  JAVTTS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

1  he  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOY^  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  intend  to  offer  hla 
amendment' 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President  I  feel  that  I  have  sufiQclent 
a.s.su:a!.c>s  that  both  the  financial  re- 
so',.--t\s  i;.  !  the  intent  to  use  these  re- 
Si  u.'ct.s  ;i;.j  ,.:e«eht  for  these  UJ^.  pro- 
grams to  get  underway  in  Vietnam. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
pres.-  this  amendment  at  this  point  in 
lime 

.■^Kain.  I  appreciate  the  interest  that 
lias  been  shown  by  both  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Department 
of  State  in  this  matter. 

Mr  SPARKNL\N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  be  ."eoix-.i/.d   fir  5  minutes. 

I  ha  PRESIDINfj  OFFICER.  The 
CH-naior  f:  jir.  A.tiDaina  is  recognised  for 
c>  iiiliiutes. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Senator  from  ICaasachusetts  has 
done  a  real  service,  In  pwintliur  up  this 
problem,  not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate but  In  the  hearings  held  by  his  sub- 
committee and  in  the  report  that  he  has 
Issued  as  a  restilt  of  those  hearings. 
The  report  Is  informative  and  Interest- 
ing.  and  I  commend  its  reading  to  every 
Senator. 

I  certainly  believe  that  he  has  a  strong 
point  in  urging  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  further  for  the  refugees.  I 
believe  that  he  refers  to  refugees  and 
def  ectees  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  following 
reasons:  The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  Senate  is  again  abdicating,  In 
my  judgment,  its  obligations  and  duties 
to  the  American  people  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid. 

Here  Is  a  so-called  supplemental  bill 
for  an  additional  $415  million  of  foreign 
aid.  Let  us  face  it.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional $415  million  of  foreign  aid,  and  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Senate — cer- 
tainly on  the  piart  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate — to  adopt 
a  policy  that  will  save  the  American  peo- 
ple hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
foreign  aid  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

My  position  in  the  committee  and  now 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  that  If  we 
are  going  to  give  an  additional  $415  mil- 
lion In  a  package  to  Vietnam,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Laos,  and  Thailand, 
we  ought  to  give  the  taxpayers  assurance 
that  we  will  save  at  least  that  much  of 
foreign  aid  expenditure  elsewhere.  This 
administration  is  doing  great  dsmiage  to 
our  domestic  program  by  not  providing 
the  necessary  funds  to  support  a  strong 
domestic  program. 

Except  In  war  areas,  such  as  southeast 
Asia,  there  Is  a  greater  need  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  support  the  domestic  aid 
program  in  the  United  States  than  to 
support  the  wasteful,  InefiQclent,  and  cor- 
ruption-causing foreign  aid  program 
that  It  has  been  supporting  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

This  administration  Is  continuing  to 
waste  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  as  it  sends  that 
money  down  wasteful  drains  in  foreign 
aid  aroimd  the  world.  We  carmot  get  an 
understanding  out  of  the  Senate  that  if 
we  give  an  additional  $415  million  for 
foreign  aid  in  southeast  Asia,  the  Senate 
will  commit  Itself  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  save  an  equal  amount 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

This  administration  wants  this  addi- 
tional $415  million  and  wants  to  continue 
the  foreign  aid  at  the  increased  level  that 
its  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year  encom- 
pass.   What  will  be  the  end  of  this? 

At  the  same  time,  we  cut  the  milk  pro- 
gram for  the  schoolchildren  In  the 
United  States.  We  are  for  milk  for 
Hottentots.  I  am,  too.  but  I  am  for 
milk  for  the  undernourished  little  boys 
and  girls  In  the  United  States  who  will 
be  lost  If  we  do  not  check  this  President. 

Let  me  tell  where  the  responsibility  Ls. 
I  do  not  go  along  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  who  are  trying  to  save  the 
President   from  responsibility.    This   is 


the  reqx>nsibillty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  no  one  else.  Do 
not  give  me  the  argument  of  passing  the 
buck  to  the  Budget  Bureau  or  the  State 
Department  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  responsibility  rests  right 
on  the  lap  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  say  to  the  American  people,  "Hold 
him  responsible,  for  It  Is  his  responsi- 
bility." 

We  have  a  program  here,  let  me  say, 
for  an  additional  $415  million  without 
any  commitment  from  the  Senate  that 
it  is  going  to  cut  off  at  least  that  amount 
wherever  It  can  cut  It,  in  foreign  aid 
programs  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

My  first  point  is  that  we  should  not 
pass  this  bin  today  unless  we  first  agree 
to  an  amendment  that  would  require  the 
saving  of  at  least  $415  million  out  of 
other  foreign  aid  programs  In  non- 
combatant  areas  of  the  world. 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  my  first  amend- 
ment. I  send  It  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  read  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate.    I  do  not  offer  It  now. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ttie 
amendment  will  be  read  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  lines  8  and  7,  strike  out 
"•684.200.000"  and  substitute  therefor  "•071,- 
700.000." 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  this  amendment 
does,  Mr.  President,  Is  cut  the  flgtire  of 
$2&  million  of  additional  aid  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  provided  In  the  bill 
to  $12,500,000. 

I  presented  this  amendment  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  only 
three  of  us  voted  for  it,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  was  mistaken.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  In  my  judgment,  the 
larger  the  vote  against  me  in  the  Senate 
these  days,  the  more  convinced  I  am  of 
the  correctness  of  my  position,  because 
I  know  what  produces  those  votes. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  are.  Interven- 
ing in  the  Dominican  Republic  at  great 
loss  to  our  prestige  in  Latin  America. 
As  chairman  of  the  Sulxiommlttee  on 
Latin  American  Republics  Affairs,  I  say 
that  history  is  going  to  show  that  our 
course  of  conduct  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  be  a  sad  story,  a  black 
chapter  against  our  country  In  future 
history  books. 

We  are  Intervenors  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  have  been  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  have  been  from  the  very 
time  when  it  was  first  made  known  to 
the  people  of  the  UiUted  States  that  the 
military  Junta  that  was  ruling  the 
Dominican  Republic  at  the  time  had  sent 
a  cablegram  to  our  Government  saying 
It  could  not  protect  American  nationals, 
and  therefore  we  should  send  in  the 
Marines. 

But  the  administration  forgot  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  our  Ambas- 
sador in  the  Dominican  Republic  asked 
that  military  junta  to  send  that  cable- 
gram. We  were  Intervenors  from  the 
beginning,  Mr.  President,  and  we  have 
lost  great  face  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica because  of  that  course  of  action. 

Let  us  face  reality.  We  proposed  $25 
million,  and  I  am  saying — although  I 
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would  not  have  us  Intervening  at  all,  we 
are  there — that  the  realities  call  for  our 
cutting  that  In  half,  and  saying  to  the 
other  Latin  American  countries.  "Where 
are  you?  Are  you  .unwilling  to  put  up 
the  other  $12^2  milUon?" 

Where  is  the  OrgaMzatlon  of  American 
States?  Has  It  beccnne  just  a  facade? 
Has  It  become  just  a  symbol?  Or  Is  It  to 
be  an  activating  body,  in  accordance 
with  Its  charter,  to  help  maintain  peace 
and  help  bring  about  stability  in  trou- 
bled zones  In  Latin  America? 

The  time  has  come  for  our  country  to 
serve  notice  on  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  that  if  they  do  not  recognize  a 
mutuality  of  respor\sibllity  for  maintain- 
ing peace  and  stability  In  Latin  America, 
we  are  going  to  stop  footing  the  bill  and 
putting  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we 
are  being  attacked — and  with  Justifica- 
tion, I  am  sorry  to  say — as  returning  to 
a  policy  of  American  intervention  in 
Latin  America. 

That  policy,  Mr.  President,  Is  creating 
Communists  by  the  thousands  through- 
out Latin  America.  That  policy  Is  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Communists  in 
Latin  America.  For  that  policy  is  a 
policy  of  supporting  military  Juntas  and 
walking  out,  again,  on  freedom. 

Oh,  I  know  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Including  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Vaughn  and  Mr.  Mann  and  others, 
do  not  like  to  hear  anyone  dociunent  the 
many  Instances  in  which  we  have  walked 
out  on  freedMn  In  Latin  America;  but  we 
have  been  walking  out  on  freedom  In 
Latin  America  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

I  have  received  a  letter,  under  date  of 
February  16,  from  Juan  Bosch,  the 
former  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, overthrown  by  the  military  junta 
which  we  supported  Instead  of  constitu- 
tionalism In  the  Dominican  Republic — 
which  was  one  of  our  later  examples  of 
walking  out  on  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Bosch  writes  me,  vmder  date  of 
February  16,  as  follows: 

Deak  Friend:  According  to  the  cables 
wlilch  have  been  published  here  Mr.  John 
Vaughn  declared  to  you  that  the  CJovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  bad  given  my  gov- 
ernment (65  million. 

Mr.  Vaughn  ivas  proved  with  his  declara- 
tion that  he  Is  either  an  Inept  official  or  that 
he  doee  not  tell  the  truth.  My  government 
received  from  the  United  States  •34,700,000 
In  cash,  part  of  that  sum  through  the  sugar 
grant  which  had  been  retained  and  which 
was  therefore  Dominican  money,  and 
•  15300,000  In  agriculture  surpluses,  food  of 
Care  and  Carltas,  and  services  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

I  want  to  clarify  to  you  that  my  govern- 
ment did  n6t  spend  the  •34,700.000  in  cash, 
but  less  than  ^20  million.  The  remainder 
was  used  by  the  triumvirate  which  governed 
after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1963. 

In  the  nanie  of  the  Dominican  people  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  energeUc  defense 
which  you  have  made  the  law  of  nonin- 
tervention without  which  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  International  comity. 

With  cordial  regards. 

JUAK  BOSCR. 

Mr.  President,  our  democratic  friends 
in  Latin  America  recognized  the  sound- 
ness of  the  position  of  Juan  Bosch.  I 
think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  are 
again  stamping  ourselves,  in  this  bill,  as 


interventionists,  by  saying  that  we  will 
put  up  the  whole  $25  million  which  our 
authorities  say  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
program  that  they  envision — although  I 
have  a  great  many  reservations  as  to 
that  program,  by  the  way.  But  we  may 
as  well  accept  the  major  premise  that 
that  program  will  be  carried  forward. 
Every  Senator  knows  that  we  are  going 
to  have  the  program.  We  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  stop  it  yet.  We  will  have  to 
wait  for  the  American  people  to  vote.  In 
the  future,  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
stop  our  unsound  foreign  policy.  So  we 
are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  faces 
us  today:  The  administration  has  the 
votes  to  continue  its  unjustifiable  poli- 
cies of  intervention  in  Latin  America. 

The  bill  calls  for  $25  million;  but  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  get 
some  support.  At  least  we  should  de- 
mand that  half  of  the  money  should 
come  from  the  other  Latin  American 
countries,  and  find  out  what  leaders  in 
Latin  America  there  are  who  will  come 
in  and  make  at  least  a  reasonable  con- 
tribution to  what  should  be  an  OAS  pro- 
gram and  not  a  U.S.  program.  Much  of 
the  dlfflculty  In  Latin  America  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  U.S.-dominated 
program,  and  not  an  OAS-dominated 
program.  Until  we  return  to  the  policy 
of  mutuality  upon  which  the  OAS^  char- 
ter Is  based,  we  shall  continue  to  create 
a  blackened  im^age  for  ourselves  through- 
out Latin  America,  to  create  Communists 
by  the  thousands,  and  to  walk  out  again 
on  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment on  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvi  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "$684,200,000' 
and  substitute  "$671,700,000." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

I  said  earlier  that  In  my  Judgment  the 
United  States  stands  convicted  as  an  in- 
tervenor  in  the  Dominican  Republic; 
that  In  my  Judgment  that  Intervention 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Earlier  in  my  speech  I  read  the  letter 
from  Juan  Bosch,  the  former  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  who,  as  we 
know,  was  overthrown  by  a  military 
junta  that  the  United  States,  to  Its 
historic  shame,  supported,  and  subse- 
quently it  Intervened  with  military 
forces,  and  for  all  Intents  aid  purposes 
is  now  the  dominant  force  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

That  is  the  record,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  see  us  change  that  record.  There 
is  no  hope  under  this  administration 
of  the  United  States  stopping  Its  policies 
of  military  Intervention  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  anywhere  else  In  the 
world  that  it  Is  decided  we  ought  to  take 
the  position  of  determining  for  other 
people  what  their  course  of  action  should 
be  within  their  own  area. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  do  think  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  In- 
sist that  other  Latin  American  countries 
assume  some  responsibility,  including  fi- 
nancial responsibility  in  respect  to  such 


a  situation  as  presently  exists  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  make  this  plea  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  I  am  talking  more  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  than  I  am  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  only  the  American  people 
who  can  bring  the  Senate  under  control. 
and  also  the  Johnson  administration. 

I  want  the  Rxcord  to  show  what  our 
assistance  has  been  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  the  date  of  April  24,  1965, 
to  March  5, 1966. 

Mr.  President,  for  supporting  assist- 
ance grants  for  Government  operations 
and  maintenance,  $86,300,000.  That 
consists  of  funds  administered  through 
OAS.  $57,000,000;  and  funds  adminis- 
tered— AID.  $29,300,000.  For  technical 
corporation  grjmts,  $4,636,000.  The  lat- 
ter sum  is  broken  down  as  follows:  Agri- 
culture, $941,000:  education,  $396,000; 
transportation.  $212,000.  For  public  ad- 
ministration, and  that  means  to  pay  for 
running  their  government — and  do  not 
forget  to  pay  for  nmning  a  government 
that  has  been  characterized  by  military 
junta  domination — $1,161,000.  For  com- 
munity development,  $128,000;  and  for 
other  projects.  $1,718,000.  For  develop- 
ment loans,  $5  million;  food  for  peace, 
$7,858,000;  military  expenses — over  and 
above,  may  I  say,  the  $86.300,000 — $31,- 
300.000.  That  is  for  expenses  over  and 
above  that  normally  required  to  main- 
tain our  forces,  and  assistance  to  other 
members  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force. 

This  is  a  tremendous  sum  of  money. 
for  when  one  adds  to  the  $25  million 
that  Is  called  for  by  this  supplemental. 
one  gets  the  grand  total  of  $142,600,000 
of  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic  start- 
ing April  24,  1965,  not  Including  the  large 
amount  of  aid  we  have  given  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  prior  to  April  24, 
1965. 

Now,  what  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  trying  to  do  with  regard  to  this 
amendment?  I  am  trying  to  call  a  halt 
to  our  paying  the  total  bill.  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  we  have  any 
financial  support  in  Latin  America,  as 
well  as  policy  support.  I  would  like  to 
eliminate  the  entire  amount. 

The  OAS  or  the  members  thereof 
should  pick  up  this  whole  bill  of  the  ad- 
ditional $25  million,  If  needed.  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  it  Is  needed,  but  I 
have  to  proceed  on  these  assumptions. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  United  States 
said  that  we  will  pick  up  one-half  of  this, 
but  others  should  put  up  $12 Mj  million. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends. 

We  have  not  only  the  expression  of 
Juan  Bosch  In  the  letter  that  I  read 
earlier  this  afternoon  In  the  Senate,  but 
our  democratic  friends  in  the  few  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  in  which  there 
still  exist  so-called  democracies,  would 
be  greatly  encouraged  If  tljey  could  taper 
off  the  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America. 

I  have  urged  the  amendment  on  that 
basis.  I  urged  it  earlier  as  I  said  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Cc«nmlttee.  Senator 
Clark  auid  Senator  Fitlbright  voted  with 
me.      But  the  fact  that  others  did  not 
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vot«  with  me  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  not  great  sympathy  for  the  position 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

But  what  Is  the  excuse  that  the  major- 
Sty  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  In  reward  to  this  amendment  and 
other  amendments?  I  shall  talk  about 
the  other  amendments  such  as  the  Pul- 
brlght  amendment  and  the  McGovem 
amendment  and  other  amendments 
offered,  when  I  go  to  the  bill  proper. 
They  say.  "This  bill  Is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  ■•  The  dlffloilty  In  the  Senate  Is 
that  we  can  never  find  the  proper 
vehicle  for  Senators  who  have  great 
reservations  about  this  administration's 
foreign  policies,  for  Senators  greatly  con- 
cerned about  what  they  have  been  drawn 
Into  by  this  administration's  foreign 
policy,  are  prone,  whenever  there  Is  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  get  up 
and  say.  "I  want  to  tell  you  what  my  vote 
doe.s  not  mean.  My  vote  does  not  mean 
thai  I  am  giving  a  blank  check.  My  vote 
does  not  mean  that  I  approve  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  My  vote  does  not  mean 
•'.at  I  am  giving  carte  blanche  authority. 
My  vote  does  not  mean  this  or  that." 

But  they  still  vote  to  continue  that 
very  policy,  and  I  say  In  all  fairness  to 
ihe  administration,  that  the  language 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  what  their  votes 
mean  The  fact  Is  that  Senators  have 
been  giving  the  administration  carte 
blanche  authority.  The  fact  is  that 
Senators  have  been  giving  the  admin- 
istration the  authority  to  exercise  the 
arbitrary-  discretion  It  has  been  exercis- 
ing In  foreign  policy  in  regard  to  foreign 
policy  votes 

I  want  to  see  this  practice  tapered  off. 
This  Is  a  good  place  to  start.  We  should 
say.  We  will  not  give  you  $25  million; 
we  will  give  you  $12.5  million.  Then  we 
will  see  If  other  countries  In  Latin 
America  will  accept  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost." 

If  we  continue  our  present  course  of 
action,  we  will  end  by  financing  Domini- 
can Republic  affairs  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  if  military  Juntas  elsewhere 
observe  that  this  practice  is  so  profitable, 
we  shall  be  encouraging  other  military 
juntas  to  follow  a  similar  course  of 
action.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  are 
already  discouraging  our  democratic 
allies  In  Latin  America. 

Mr  President.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
majority  leader  Is  not  In  the  Chamber. 
for  he  has  assured  me  that  he  will  help 
me  to  obtain  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  any 
amendment  that  I  shall  offer  today.  I 
have  finished  my  case  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  have  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment.  If  It  meets 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  acting  manager 
of  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
there  be  a  brief  quorum  call,  to  bring 
enough  Senators  to  the  Chamber,  so  that 
we  may  decide  whether  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my 
ameridm.ent. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  I 
will  make  a  few  remarks;  and  then  shall 
be  «lad  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  yeas 
and  nays  for  a  vote  on  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  shall  support  the  Sen- 


ator In  his  effort  to  obtain  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  himself? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  I  have  15  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield  myself  12 
minutes. 
NExo  roB  Tvru.   $as   muxion   bufplemsktai. 

ADTHORIZATION     FOB     DOMINICAN     BZFXTBIJC 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  result  of  severe  economic  and 
political  instability  following  the  April 
1965  revolution,  additional  supporting 
assistance  funds — $25  million — are  nec- 
essary to :  /- — ---^_^ 

First.  Help  the  provlslonaL^ovemmenlx 
create  and  maintain  the  kind  of  stable 
environment    which   Is   essential   if   the 
elections  planned  for  June  1  are  to  be 
held. 

Second.  Help  the  provisional  govern- 
ment meet  current  and  necessary  obli- 
gations so  that  a  newly  elected  govern- 
ment Is  not  faced  with  an  Immediate 
financial  crisis  which  would  threaten  Its 
existence. 

A  cut  from  the  $25  million  supple- 
mental request  could  seriously  Impair 
these  objectives  and  undermine  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  more  stable  and  pro- 
gressive future  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

A  cut  would  reduce  the  amount  now 
planned — $15  million — to  help  finance 
current  budget  expenditures  of  the  pro- 
visional government.  The  full  $15  mil- 
lion is  required  for  wages  of  employees 
and  other  operating  costs  which  are  es- 
sential simply  to  maintain  a  function- 
ing government  prior  to  the  June  elec- 
tions. ^ 

A  cut  would^ff^  reduce  the  $10  million 
which  AID  plans  to  use  for  public  works 
activities  In  the  Dominican  Republic — 
community  development,  assistance  to 
agriculture,  road  maintenance  and  irri- 
gation rehabilitation.  These  kinds  of 
activities  are  all-Important  in  the  com- 
ing months  to  Improve  the  life  of  the 
people  and  to  provide  more  than  62,000 
man-months  of  employment. 

Other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere have  responded  to  the  call  for 
assistance  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
following  the  April  revolution.  Argen- 
tina. Brazil.  Chile.  Colombia,  Guatemala. 
Mexico,  Peru,  Panama,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela— all  have  responded  generously. 
Mexico,  for  example,  has  contributed 
many  tons  of  food  and  valuable  supplies 
of  medicine  as  well  as  more  than  1.000 
tons  of  needed  foods.  In  addition,  five 
Latin  American  countries — Brazil.  Costa 
Rica.  Honduras,  Nicaragua.  Paraguay- 
have  provided  troops  for  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Peace  Force  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

The  committee  considered — and  re- 
jected— a  prt>po8al  to  cut  the  funds  for 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  full 
amount  Is  needed  if  the  VS.  objective  of 


a  stable  Dominican  Republic  ia  to  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  speak  briefly 
on  the  bill  itself. 

WTNAIC    AID   BIU. 

We  are  being  asked  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  would  authorize  in  fiscal  1966 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $275 
million  in  economic  assistance  for  South 
Vietnam,  $7.5  million  for  Thailand,  and 
$7.5  million  for  Laos. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  reported  out  this  simendment  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  1.  In  addition,  two  amend- 
ments which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
worked  against  our  position  in  Vietnam 
were  defeated  in  committee  by  votes  of 
13  to  6  and  14  to  5. 

These  votes  made  It  clear  to  friend  and 
foe  alike  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
wants  to  provide  all  necessary  support 
ior  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
\some  opposition,  nevertheless,  has 
beten  expressed  on  the  grounds  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be 
tanftamount  to  accepting  the  President's 
vlevr  of  the  powers  which  have  been 
granted  him  under  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution,  the  SEATO  Treaty,  and  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  also  that  its  passage 
worM  Involve  an  extension  of  American 
military  commitments. 

I  do  not  propose  to  debate  here  what 
commitments  this  Nation  has  already 
made  to  Vietnam,  or  for  that  matter 'to 
Laos  or  Thailand;  nor  do  I  think  it 
profitable  to  discuss  at  this  point  whether 
the  granting  of  economic  assistance 
necessarily  carries  with  it  a  commitment 
to  supply  military  aid  in  the  futiire  if 
such  aid  is  later  required.  For  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  alreauiy  authorized 
the  appropriation,  in  fiscal  1966,  of  over 
$266  million  in  economic  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam,  $55  million  to  Laos,  and 
$24.5  million  to  Thailand.  Can  It  be  seri- 
ously argued,  for  example,  that  adding 
$7.5  million  to  the  $55  million  we  have 
already  authorized  for  Laos  somehow 
changes  the  natiu-e  or  extent  of  the 
American  cMnmltment?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  Whatever  military  commit- 
ments already  exist  will  neither  be  en- 
larged nor  diminished  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

What  is  before  uc  Is  not  either  the  na- 
ture, or  the  degree,  of  the  American  com- 
mitment to  other  nations,  rather  the  de- 
gree of  support  that  we  are  willing  to 
provide  our  own  men  and  their  allies 
in  Vietnam.  The  conunltment  involved 
is  the  commitment  to  supply  these  troops 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  handle  the 
Job  that  has  been  assigned  to  them. 

For  while  It  is  true  that  today  wc  are 
being  called  upon  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  economic  assistance 
rather  than  for  military  support,  the  fact 
is,  as  surely  we  all  realize,  that  In  the 
broad  overall  struggle  for  Vietnam,  the 
items  Included  under  the  heading  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  are  every  bit  as  neces- 
sary as  items  included  under  the  heading 
of  military  assistance.  To  borrow  an 
overused  but  accurate  phrase,  we  are  in- 
volved In  a  struggle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people. 
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While  their  Jobs  may  have  less  glamour 
and  attract  less  attention,  the  American 
provincial  representatives  assisting  In  the 
distribution  of  food  or  fertilizer,  the  doc- 
tor injecting  penicillin  Into  a  Vietnam- 
ese child,  play  roles  comparable  to  that 
of  the  foot  soldier  slogging  through  the 
rice  paddies. 

The  free  Vietnam  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  preserve  should  not  be  undermined 
by  economic  and  social  chaos  and  de- 
spair; but  without  these  nonmllltary  ef- 
forts, it  would  be  only  too  possible  to  keep 
on  winning  military  battles  while  losing 
the  political  war. 

Much  of  the  funds  now  being  requested 
for  Vietnam  go  even  more  directly  to  the 
support  of  our  troops.  As  example,  meas- 
ures for  police  protection  against  assas- 
sination, torture,  and  terror  will  be 
funded  by  what  we  axe  asked  to  authorize 
today. 

In  this  unusual  war.  It  Is  not  enough 
for  our  troops  to  push  Vletcong  combat 
units  out  of  an  area.  T^e  area  must 
then  be  made  secure  by  wiimlng  the  pos- 
itive loyalty  of  the  villagers,  convincing 
them  that  their  Interests  require  Iden- 
tification with  the  Government.  Only 
then  will  they  reveal  the  cells  of  Vlet- 
cong terror  left  behind  to  reestablish 
control  over  the  villages. 

Only  yesterday  I  read  an  article  which 
stated  that  the  people  in  the  villages  of 
South  Vietnam  were  now  reporting  who 
was  or  was  not  In  their  particular  local- 
ity among  the  Vletcorig. 

And  imless  those  cells  are  removed  and 
the  positive  loyalty  of  the  villagers  won, 
that  area  could  fall  again  into  Vletcong 
hands  after  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
our  own  troops  depart.  Then  once 
again  we  and  our  allies  would  be  forced 
to  engage  in  the  same  task  of  driving 
out  Vletcong  combat  units. 

The  task  of  pacifying  these  areas,  of 
gaining  the  support  of  Oie  villagers,  of 
establishing  government  within  the  vil- 
lages— these  crucial  tasks  are  all  sup- 
ported by  Uie  funds  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  authorize. 

All  Communists  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  all  Commiuiists  everywhere, 
know  today  that  the  United  States  does 
not  Intend  to  be  diiven  out  of  Vietnam. 
They  believe,  therefore,  that  their  only 
hope  lies  in  a  weakening  of  our  deter- 
mination to  see  this  struggle  through; 
and  based  on  that  hope,  they  watch  con- 
stantly all  that  happens  In  this  country, 
in  an  effort  to  find  any  sign  that  our 
determination  may  be  faltering. 

Failure  to  pass  this  bill  could  only  be 
Interpreted  as  a  falliu-e  to  back  up  our 
combat  units  and  their  needed  support. 
It  would,  therefore,  discourage  our 
friends  and  embolden  our  foes ;  and  make 
that  much  less  Ukely  the  prospect  that 
Hanoi  will  agree  to  negotiations.  By  pro- 
longing the  war  It  could  only  lengthen 
our  casualty  lists. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  recently 
passed  overwhelmingly  a  supplemental 
defense  authorization  bill.  All  the  con- 
siderations which  led  us  to  support  that 
bill  should  require  us  to  support  this  bill. 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  falling  the  men  and 
women  in  Vietnam  who  are  working  and 
fighting  for  freedom. 


In  closing  Mr.  President,  I  was  sorry 
to  note  that  an  outpost  of  the  special 
forces  of  the  United  States,  the  so-called 
green  beret  troops,  at  Ashau,  near  Laos, 
has  now  fallen. 

Three  members  of  the  special  force 
team  were  picked  up.  We  are  certain, 
therefore,  that  3  of  the  12  got  away,  aiwl 
there  is  a  possibility  that  6  more  got 
away  by  means  of  escape  or  evasion. 

Casualties  will  be  heavy  among  the 
some  300  to  400  South  Vietnamese  troops 
who  were  there,  because  the  base  is  now 
overrun.  We  know  that  because  one  of 
the  courageous  Americans  left  In  Ashau 
requested  that  the  air  attack  be  directed 
against  the  base;  that  Is,  against  him. 
Apparently  he  knew  they  were,  or  were 
going  to  be,  overrun. 

My  point  in  bringing  this  matter  up 
Is  that  all  such  outposts  are  working 
very  hard  to  win  over  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  villagers  In  their  respective 
localities;  and  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  help  them  be  even  more  successful 
in  attaining  such  confidence. 

I  am  certain  that  this  bill  will  help 
us  in  that  effort  by  giving  medical  sup- 
plies, food,  and  confidence  to  the  people 
there  who  want  to  avoid  the  aggression 
and  brutal  terror  of  the  Vletcong.  At 
the  same  time,  these  people  naturally 
fear  reprisals  if  they  work  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  with  the  American 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stood  from  the  majority  leader  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  concluded  his 
talk  he  would  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriun. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  what  I 
was  going  to  do.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  desire  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  quorum  call 
even  though  all  of  the  time  has  not  been 
used? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  majority  leader 
suggested  that  we  have  a  quonmi  call 
with  the  understanding  that  it  will  not 
count  against  my  time.  This  quorum 
call  would  be  for  the  piupose  of  obtain- 
ing the  attendance  of  Senators.  It  will 
not  be  coimted  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  re- 
quires tinanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  and  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  not  be  charged  against  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  su£Qclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.    The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Judgment  the  opposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  the  amendment  and  his 
statement  in  support  of  his  opposition  do 
not  meet  the  major  premise  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  laid 
down. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  this  large  expenditure.  I 
am  saying  that  these  other  countries 
ought  to  come  in  and  assist  us  with  the 
proposal  for  an  additional  $25  million. 

The  Senator  cited  a  group  of  Latin 
American  countries  that  have  been  of  sis- 
slstance  to  us  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. I  want  to  say  that  their  support  has 
been  in  driblet  form  compared  with  what 
we  have  spent  In  Inter^'entlon.  Even  In 
coimectlon  with  their  military  forces,  we 
do  the  paying.    We  are  footing  the  bin. 

I  have  already  in  my  opening  state- 
ment called  attention  to  the  $31  blllion- 
plus  that  we  have  used  to  pay  for  these 
military  operations. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  we  are 
paying  this  money  to  governmental 
sources.  That  Is  true.  I  pointed  that 
out.  too.    However,  when  will  It  stop? 

I  made  my  argument  for  a  tapering - 
off  program,  but  the  essence  of  my  argu- 
ment Is  that  now  Is  the  time  for  us  to 
say  quite  frankly  to  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Anierican  States:  "You 
ought  to  come  In  under  the  basis  of  that 
charter  and  assume  responsibility  for 
bringing  about  stability  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  You  ought  to  be  of  help 
to  us  in  changing  our  Image  in  Latin 
America." 

..JThey  have  a  hand  out  for  all  the 
aid  that  we  will  give  them,  with  which 
to  pay  for  their  soldiery  and  for  what- 
ever little  they  do  in  connection  with 
assisting  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Then,  with  the  other  hand  they  punch 
oiu-  image  and  point  out  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  following  a  course  of  inter- 
vention— coMl  we  are. 

I  am  asking  for  Intervention  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and 
not  by  the  United  States. 

I  am  seeing  to  get  it  regularized  and 
formalized  under  the  charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization that  should  be  the  policy  mak- 
er in  Latin  America,  and  not  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  is  the  place  for  us — and 
we  would  be  very  generous  to  do  so — 
to  say,  "We  will  put  up  the  $12 1^  million 
of  the  $25  million  required,  but  we  ask 
that  the  other  countries  put  up  the  rest 
of  the  $25  mlUlon." 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  back  the 
reminder  of  his  time? 
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M.'  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  {Mr.  Morse]  . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  cleric  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chtjrch].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Musiail,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laitsche],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lacsche],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THrsMONDl  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Thr>  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kc>  HEL     s  absent  because  of  Illness. 

,The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hr'-ska!.   the  Senator  from  California 

Mr  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  Scott]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Mttrphy],  the  Sen- 
au;r  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
ThlrmondI  would  each  note  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  75.  as  follows: 

(No.  53  Vet.] 
TKAS— 7 


Byrd.  V». 

Morae 

Toung.  Ohio 

Pulbrtght 

Robertaon 

Omening 

RuMell.  O*. 
NATS— 75 

A:ic?n 

Fong 

Morton 

\:.o" 

Oor« 

Mundt 

\::  '.•':-^'<t\ 

Hart 

Nalaoa 

BartifU 

H&rtJU 

Bass 

Hlck«nioop«r 

Paotorv 

Bc:.:;ett 

HUl 

Pearson 

H.'j.e 

Holland 

Pell 

i^n^-i* 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Br«**ati»r 

Jackaon 

Proxmlr* 

Bufii    < 

Javiu 

Randolph 
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So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

ABSENCE  OP  SENATORS  CLAJIK  AND  SCOTT 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
Senators  Clark  and  Scott  on  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senators  Clakx  and  Scott  on 
H.R.  13169 

Mr.  President,  aa  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board,  our  presence  ta 
required  at  a  meeting  today  In  Harrlaburg  of 
great  Importance  to  the  Cotnmonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  The  board  Is  considering  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  different  aspects 
of  the  Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram In  Pennsylvania. 

We  want  the  Record  to  show  that  If  we 
were  present  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R. 
12189,  the  bill  authorizing  the  appropriation 
of  an  additional  MIS  mlUlon  Ln  foreign  as- 
sistance for  fiscal  year  1906,  Including  $375 
million  of  supporting  assistance  for  Vietnam, 
we  would  vote  "aye." 


UNITED  STATES-USSR.  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS 
RACE 

Mr.  JAVrrS  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  the  Senate  upon  a  foreign 
policy  matter  which,  at  the  moment,  ts 
not  right  In  the  storm's  eye  In  terms  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  "hot  war"  rag- 
ing there,  but  which  has  such  potential 
for  mischief  that  it  Is  important  to  have 
It  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  order 
that  the  country  and  administration 
may  give  It  some  attention. 

One  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  Is  that  the 
struggle  should  be  on  one  front  only,  and 
that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  see 
that  we  do  not  become  Involved  on  other 
fronts  in  the  world,  thereby  complicat- 
ing our  problems. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  speak  now 
about  the  arms  race  taking  place  in  the 
Middle  East. 

At  a  time  when  U.S.  attention,  quite 
properly.  Is  centered  on  our  policy  and 
developments  in  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia,  a  disquieting  situation  Is  develop- 
ing in  the  Middle  East.  The  buildup 
of  sophisticated  arms,  threats  vf  renewed 
warfare  in  the  Yemen,  internal  discon- 
tent and  revolts  in  the  Arab  States, 
eruptions  of  inter-Arab  rivalries,  and 
the  intransigence  of  the  Arabs  toward 


Israel    all    represent    real    and    present 
dangers  to  Middle  East  peace. 

But  even  more  importantly,  the  fact 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  supplying  arms  to  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  has  sowed  seeds 
of  another  possible  confrontation  be- 
tween East  and  West,  a  confrontation 
that  need  not  occur. 

Certainly,  the  time  has  now  come  to 
launch  a  major  international  eSort  to 
consolidate  the  shaky  Middle  East  peace 
and  remove  a  possible  source  of  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  before,  not  after,  an  interna- 
tional crisis  erupts  in  this  region.  This 
effort  must  include  two  principal  ele- 
ments, and  I  strongly  recommend  their 
implementation  by  our  Government. 

First.  An  understanding  must  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
deescalatlon  of  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East,  an  arms  race  not  only  in- 
volving the  dispute  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel,  but  also  the  many  dis- 
putes among  the  Arab  States.  To  this 
end.  I  urge  the  administration  to  Invite 
the  Soviet  Union  to  a  cor\ference  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  shipments  of  arms  and 
materials  of  war  to  the  Middle  East. 

I  point  out.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  involved  up  to 
its  neck  in  Vietnam,  this  has  not  stopped 
the  U.S.S.R.  from  taking  the  diplomatic 
initiative,  for  example,  with  respect  to 
India  and  Pakistan  as  It  did  in  Tashkent. 
In  my  judgment  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam would  not  prevent  them  from  re- 
sponding to  the  kind  of  invitation  which 
I  have  suggested. 

Second.  We  must  do  fil  we  can  to  re- 
new our  efforts  to  promote  an  under- 
standing between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel.  To  this  end,  I  suggest  that  we 
use  all  diplomatic  channels  open  to  us 
and  that  we  do  so  by  urging  the  conven- 
ing of  a  conference  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  all  other  nations 
having  vital  interests  in  that  region.  In 
order  to  make  practical  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  entire  region,  and  to 
pursue  the  possibility  of  permanent 
peace  there. 

The  present  lull  in  actual  hostilities  in 
the  Middle  East  is  deceptive.  The  Mid- 
dle East  today  is  still  a  smoldering  fire 
which  can  be  whipped  o  a  disastrous 
conflagration  by  emy  of  i  le  winds  of  dis- 
content which  continually  sweep  the 
area.  The  fuel  for  the  conflagration  is 
accumulating  through  the  arms  race  and 
could  be  ignited  by  the  ambitions  of  the 
United  Arab  R^ubllc's  ambitious  Pres- 
ident Nasser. 

Dangerous  as  are  the  prospects  of  a 
devastating  war  in  the  Middle  East,  how- 
ever, the  potentials  for  peace  are  also 
within  our  reach.  The  world  climate 
favors  negotiations  as  a  solution  to  Inter- 
national problems — the  world  concern 
for  negotiations  to  end  the  Vietnam  crisis 
and  the  support  for  the  Tashkent  talks  "^ 
carried  on  by  the  Soviet  Union,  India, 
and  Pakistan  are  evidence  of  this.  The 
U.S.S.R.  performed  commendably  In  Its 
role  as  mediator  at  Tashkent  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  longstanding  hostilities 
between  India  and  Pakistan,  and  cer- 
tainly in  arranging  a  cease-fire  when 
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there  was  actual  war  between  the  two 
countries.  This  Is  a  momentum  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  lost. 

The  Communist  East  has  already  given 
evidence  that  Middle  East  talks  could 
serve  constructive  ends.  Just  last 
month,  Hungarian  Premier  Gulya  Kallai. 
in  a  press  conference  climaxing  his  visit 
to  the  Arab  kingdom  of  Kuwait,  declared 
himself  In  favor  of  Arab-Israel  negoti- 
ations. 

The  blood  feud  between  India  and 
Pakistan  dates  from  1947,  the  year  those 
two  nations  became  Independent.  This 
was  the  year  before  Israel  attained  na- 
tionhood after  extensive  warfare  waged 
by  the  Arabs.  The  Internecine  battles 
among  the  Arab  States  have  at  least 
equally  as  long  a  history.  If  the  spirit  of 
Tashkent  could  bring  India  and  Pakistan 
together,  with  the  Soviets  as  a  principal 
arbiter,  there  is  good  reason  to  assay  a 
similar  effort  among  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  United  States  should 
now  plainly  and  strongly  indicate  its 
willingness  to  pursue  such  an  effort  and 
make  every  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  join. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  first  prerequisite 
to  such  a  peace  move — deescalatlon  of 
the  arms  race.  The  continued  existence 
of  an  uneasy  balance  between  opposing 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  serves  to  cloak 
the  most  significant  change  In  the  status 
quo  since  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Oreat  Britain  issued  the  Tripartite  Dec- 
laration in  May  1950,  guaianteeing  the 
Isrtieli-Arab  armistice  lines.  In  1950  the 
world  did  not  have  to  contend  with  a 
significant  Soviet  presence  in  the  Middle 
Etist.  Today— in  1966 — the  Soviets  are 
very  much  a  power  to  contend  with  in 
that  tortured  corner  of  the  world. 

The  Soviets  have  established  them- 
selves In  the  Middle  East  principally 
through  their  trade  in  goods  of  war.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  past  dec- 
ade the  U.S.S.R.  has  sent  more  than 
$1  billion  worth  of  arms  into  the  Middle 
East.  While  these  arms  have  gone  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  to  Iraq  and  Syria,  they 
have  also  found  their  way  into  other 
lands — Yemen,  for  example. 

The  vehicle  for  the  buildup  of  Soviet 
arms  into  the  Middle  East  has  been  easy 
credit.  Nations — like  some  individuals — 
find  easy  credit  tenns  hard  to  resist  and 
end  up  mortgaging  their  futuies  to  sat- 
isfy their  desires.  A  principal  instance 
of  this  is  the  mortgaging  by  the  United 
Ara'j  Republic  of  its  long  staple  cotton 
crop,  the  principal  export  commodity  of 
that  impoverished  country,  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  years  ahead. 

Soviet  arms  have  had  a  narcotic  effect 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  nations  receiv- 
ing them  have  demanded  bigger  and 
stronger  doses  while  becoming  more  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  for  them,  even  if  it 
means  weakening  their  economies,  de- 
pleting their  resources,  and  stripping 
their  people.  Again  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— now  composed  only  of  Egypt — 
serves  as  a  prime  example;  it  concluded 
a  new  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  estimated  at  about  $300  million  at 
about  the  time  it  concluded  a  new  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  for  $55  mil- 
lion in  grain  to  feed  its  hungry  people. 


The  dangers  brought  on  by  the  infu- 
sion of  Soviet  arms  can  best  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  situation  in  Yemen.  The 
press,  which  in  recent  months  carried 
reports  of  a  cease-fire  and  peace  negotia- 
tions in  Yemen,  now  carries  ominous  re- 
ports of  a  troop  buildup  and  a  new  in- 
troduction of  Soviet  arms  into  that 
stilfe-tom  comer  c*  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula. The  Saudis  now  assert  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  sent  9,000 
fresh  troops  into  the  area,  after  a  token 
withdrawal  of  2,000  men.  It  is  also  al- 
leged that,  in  violation  of  the  Yemen 
truce  agreement,  a  Soviet  ship  has  un- 
loaded an  arms  shipment  at  the  Yemeni 
port  of  Hodeida. 

And  just  last  week.  United  Arab  Re- 
public President  Nasser  has  again 
threatened  to  bring  a  final  end  to  the 
uneasy  Yemen  truce  and  renew  hostil- 
ities there,  a  threat  which  the  Saudis 
and  the  Yemenis  are  taking  quite 
seriously. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to  a 
very  important  news  item  which  ap- 
peared in  the  press  yesterday  morning, 
headed  Faisal  Warns  United  States  on 
Reds  in  Yemen,"  with  respect  to  charges 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
are  building  up  arms  for  subversion  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Faisal    Warns    Untted    States    on    Reds    in 

Yemen — Bats  Russians  and  Chinese  Btnui 

Subverskjn  Base 

(By  John  W.  Plnney) 

Washington,  March  8. — King  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia  has  expressed  concern  to  Presi- 
dent Jobnaon  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  may  be  establishing  a  base 
in  Yemen  for  subversion  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa. 

The  King's  apprehension  was  expressed  In 
a  private  letter  delivered  2  weeks  ago  to  Mr. 
Johnson  by  Prince  Sultan  Bin  Abd  al-Azlz, 
the  Saudi  Defense  Minister.  With  unusual 
diplomatic  secrecy,  the  Faisal  letter  was 
delivered  sealed  to  the  President  and  trans- 
lated on  tbe  spot  by  an  interpreter  furnished 
by  the  U.S,  Information  Agency. 

The  President  sent  back  an  immediate 
reply.  While  the  contents  of  the  President's 
letter  remain  secret,  it  was  understood  that 
administration  ofBcials  do  not  necessarily 
subscribe  to  King  Faisal's  fears  that  the 
Communists  are  seeking  to  establish  a  foot- 
hold for  subversion  in  Yemen. 

BASE  rOR  SUBVERSION 

The  Faisal  letter  was  reliably  reported  to 
have  been  largely  a  restatement  of  the  Saudi 
position  in  the  Yemen  civil  war  in  which 
Saudi-supported  royalist  forces  are  con- 
fronting the  republican  regime.  The  repub- 
licans are  supported  by  United  Arab  Republic 
troops  and  Soviet  supplied  equipment. 

In  the  course  of  defending  the  Saudi  posi- 
tion. Faisal  was  said  to  have  emphasized  the 
danger  that  the  Communists  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  Yemeni  war  to  establish  a 
forward  baae  for  subversion. 

According  to  close  associates,  King  Faisal 
believes  that  Yemen  could  develop  into  the 
"Cuba  of  the  Middle  East"  with  the  Com- 
munists using  the  small,  mountainous  coun- 
try on  the  Bouthwestern  corner  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  to  support  subversive  activities  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 


In  this  connection,  Saudi  sources  say 
that  a  2  V^ -mile-long  airstrip  constructed 
with  Soviet  assistance  near  Sana,  the  Yemeni 
capital,  could  help  overcome  many  of  the 
logistical  problems  encountered  in  the  past 
in  funnellng  arms  down  to  dlaaident  groups 
in  Africa. 

NEW  ARMS  PACT  BIONBB 

According  to  associates,  King  Faisal  be- 
lieves that  the  Communist  interest  in  Yemen 
may  help  explain  the  difficulties  in  reaching 
a  political  settlement  of  the  Yemen  dispute 
With  the  Egyptian  President  Oamal  Adbel 
Nasaer. 

His  suspicion  is  that  in  return  for  a  new 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union,  reported  to  in- 
volve (200  million  in  arms.  President  Nasser 
may  be  dragging  his  feet  in  implementing 
a  peace  pact  signed  last  August  by  the  Saudi 
and  Egyptian  leaders. 

Under  the  agreement  the  Saudis  were  to 
stop  supplying  arms  and  supplies  to  the 
royalist  forces  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
was  to  start  withdrawing  its  forces,  now  esti- 
mated at  70.000. 

Thus  far.  there  has  been  no  withdrawal 
of  Egyptian  troops,  but  the  United  States 
tends  to  support  the  Nasser  Interpretation 
that  withdrawal  was  contingent  upon  crea- 
tion of  a  provisional  coalition  government  in 
Yemen.    Such  a  regime  has  yet  to  be  formed. 

American  officials  are  skeptical  that  either 
the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  prepared  to  make  a  major  political  in- 
vestment in  Yemen  or  that  there  is  an  ulterior 
motive  of  subversion  behind  their  financial 
support  of  the  republican  regime. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  Yemen,  where 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  arms 
oppose  one  another,  is  not  the  only  hot 
spot.  The  Libyans  early  this  year  con- 
victed an  Egyptian  agent  for  sabotaging 
its  American-leased  oilfields.  Iraq  and 
Iran  are  exchanging  shots  over  their 
borders.  Syria  has  been  torn  by  an- 
other revolution.  United  Arab  Republic 
President  Nasser  has  renewed  his  dia- 
tribes against  the  United  States.  Iraqi 
pressures  against  the  Kurds  persist; 
both  sides  receive  Soviet  aid.  And  the 
Arabs  continue  to  mobilize  to  fulfill  their 
pledge  to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea. 

In  that  connection,  I  also  ask  unanl^ 
mous  consent  that  a  press  report  of  this 
morning  on  this  subject,  headed  "Cairo 
Reported  To  Plan  Anti-West  Confer- 
ence," be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl£ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Cairo  Reported  To  Plak  Anti-West 
Conference 

Cairo.  March  8. — The  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, deeply  concerned  over  the  Ghanaian  coup 
and  the  blow  it  has  dealt  to  progressive 
forces  In  Africa,  is  trying  to  organize  an  anti- 
Western  leaders'  conference  here  later  this 
month,  authoritative  K;gyptian  sources  said 
Tuesday. 

Theae  sources  said  that  the  goal  of  meet- 
ing, if  it  is  held,  would  be  to  try  to  blunt  the 
offensive  of  the  Imperialist  powers  against  the 
liberated  countries. 

Well -placed  Egyptian  sources  said  that 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasaer  had  held  con- 
sultations through  diplomatic  channels  with 
President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  and  that  the 
two  leaders  had  made  contact  with  about  25 
nonallned  states  in  Africa  and  Asia  with  the 
aim  of  holding  the  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  even 
these  International  conflicts  do  not  con- 
stitute the  only  danger.  The  regimes  of 
the  relatively  moderate  King  Faisal  in 
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Saudi  Arabia  and  King  Hussein  in 
Jordan  could  come  to  a  violent  end  at 
any  moment.  Hussein's  autobiography, 
"  Uneasy  Lies  the  Head,"  relates  toge- 
nio\is  plots  of  his  life — most  of  them  al- 
legedly inspired  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public— and  he  acknowledges  the  slender 
shadow  that  separates  lilm  from  the  same 
end  by  a.ssa.s.sir.atlon  which  met  his 
erft:.dfa-h«  r   the  late  King  Abdullah. 

w^  r?cal!  what  happened  in  Iraq  in 
1958  whrn  the  pro-Western  Nurt  Said- 
Faua;  regime,  which  had  been  exten- 
sivf-ly  equipped  in  weaponry  by  the 
United  States,  was  overthrown  in  a 
bloody  revolt  which  saw  that  unhappy 
nation  withdraw  from  the  Dulles- 
organizod  Baghdad  Pact — a  withdrawal 
which  presaged  the  pact's  downfall — 
and  turn  away  from  the  United  States  to 
the  USSR.  In  that  area. 

U  S  News  L  World  Report,  In  a  Janu- 
ary 24  article  on  the  Middle  East  arms 
buildup,   concluded  succinctly: 

Next  time  war  flares  up  in  the  Middle  East, 
It  may  be  with  a  bigger  bang. 

And  that  "bigger  bang  "  would  be  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  Soviet  arms  boom  and 
the  use  by  the  US.S.R.  of  the  Middle 
East  as  a  dumping  ground  for  its  sur- 
plus weapons. 

We  have  been  forced  to  react,  so  this 
Is  no  light  matter. 

The  rf^cent  announcement  that  the 
United  Stales  is  now  supplying  modem 
tanlcs  directly  to  Israel,  rather  than 
finding  triclireci  means  to  maintain  the 
arms  balance,  is  an  encouraging  sign.  It 
Indicates  that  wf  now  openly  acknowl- 
edge what  In  effect  is  generally  known 
!n  the  Middle  East — that  the  United 
States  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  the 
Arab  nations  obtain  a  preponderance  of 
arms  to  carry  out  their  often-repeated 
pledge  uj  — iije  out  Israel — let  alone  to  try 
to  wipe  out  each  other. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States 
exhibits  a  real  and  sincere  concern  for 
raising  the  living  standards  of  impover- 
ished peoples  in  the  Middle  East.  On  the 
other  however,  we  look  on  as  the  gov- 
r-rnments  of  poverty-ridden  Arab  lands 
divert  essential  resources  to  a  spirallng 
nillltary  buildup.  In  addition,  through 
our  aid  policies — such  as  the  recent  $55 
million  surplus  food  contract  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic — we  make  ix>ssl- 
ble  further  purchases  of  Soviet  arms. 
Because  Nasser  does  not  have  to  use  his 
cotton  crop  to  buy  food,  he  uses  It  to 
add  to  his  arms. 

At  this  point  In  history  when  the 
United  States  talks  seriously  of  disarma- 
ment agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
i:  se*nns  incongruous  that  our  Oovem- 
nu'nt  should  stand  by  as  arms  proliferate 
In  the  Middle  East,  an  area  where  inter- 
national ten.^tons  are  at  a  dangerous 
enougii  pitch  even  without  the  buildup  of 
military  hardware.  The  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  and  17  other  nations, 
East  and  West,  are  currently  engaged  in 
di.'^armament  talks  in  Geneva,  talks 
»  hlch  the  United  States  and  the  U.S£  Jl. 
both  have  indicated  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  events  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  the 
Middle  East  arms  race  continues  to  esca- 
late. The  standards  of  Geneva  should 
be  appUed  to  the  Middle  East. 


I  repeat,  the  United  States  should  in- 
vite the  Soviet  Union  to  confer  with 
respect  to  having  a  cenatlon  to  the  arms 
buildup  to  which  they  an  parties  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  GRUKNING.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENTNG.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  estimate 
of  the  explosive  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  he  knows,  there  are  many  of 
us  In  the  Senate  who  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  it  for  years  and  have 
tried  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  comment  that  I  wish  to  make  and 
on  which  I  would  like  to  get  the  view  of 
the  Senator  is  this.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
try  to  get  the  Russians  to  change  their 
policies,  but  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
United  States  changing  its  policies? 

Successive  US.  administrations  have 
supported  Nasser  through  thick  and  thin 
regardless  of  his  actions,  all  so  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  the  treaty  violations  in  his 
operation  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  his  continu- 
ing war  against  Israel,  a  part  of  which 
has  been  the  denial  not  merely  of  access 
to  Israel's  ships  but  to  any  ships  of  any 
nation  carrying  cargo  to  or  from  Israel; 
the  building  up  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons; the  war  in  Yemen,  which  has  gone 
on  now  for  over  3  years  at  a  fantastic 
cost ;  the  toleration  of  the  burning  of  the 
Kennedy  library ;  the  sending  of  arms  to 
stir  up  trouble  in  Cyprus;  aid  to  the 
rebels  in  the  Congo;  the  shooting  down 
of  an  unarmed  UJS.  plsuie  with  the  re- 
sultant deaths  of  the  pilot  and  copilot; 
persuading  the  Libyans  to  push  us  out  of 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base:  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  All  this,  coupled  with  denun- 
ciations of  the  United  States,  which  were 
temporarily  in  abeyance  when  our  AID 
program  was  expiring,  but  now  that  we 
have  renewed  it.  are  being  resumed  with 
Nasser's  accustomed  intemperateness. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  the  adminis- 
trations not  to  accept  the  amendment 
repeatedly  enacted  in  the  Senate,  which 
I  sponsored  and  which  has  been  coepon- 
sored  by  others,  including  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoilt  [Mr.  Javits],  that  we 
withhold  all  aid  to  Nasser  until  he  stops 
aggression.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  in  order  to  get  this  amend- 
ment adopted,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
include  In  It  thp  qualifying  phrase,  "un- 
less the  President  finds  It  In  the  national 
Interest  to  continue  It."  It  seems  diffl- 
cult  to  understand  how  the  President, 
which  In  this  case  means  someone  in  the 
State  Department,  can  continually  And 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  aid  Nas- 
ser. 

We  should  long  ago  have  served  notice 
on  him  that  unless  he  stops  these  aggres- 
sive policies,  opens  up  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  so  forth,  we  would  give  him  no  more 
aid.  It  is  we.  the  United  States,  who  can 
take  the  responsibility  for  these  nauseat- 
ing actions  on  his  part  because  we  con- 
tinue to  support  and  subsidize  him  with 
U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars.  As  long  as  that 
continues,  we  are  a  party  to  the  tragic 


situation  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  so  well  describes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  th&t  we  tried  to  stop 
this.  We  tried  an  amendment  to  prevent 
it.  I  think  the  administration  is  most 
mlsgxilded.  I  am  endeavoring  to  point 
this  out  In  this  speech,  but  not  as  well  as 
the  Senator  has  said  it.  With  its  left 
hand  the  United  States  -^  feeding  the 
Egyptian  people  while  with  its  right  hand 
It  seems  to  be  feeding  arms  into  the  area 
to  counterbalance  the  buildup  of  this 
food  and  aid.  which  helps  Nasser. 

We  are  dealing  with  $55  million  in  food. 
It  may  or  rray  not  make  that  difference. 
I  am  told  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
food  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  h>  our  food. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  He  has  described 
the  situation  well  and  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  what  he  has  said.  I  hope 
that  the  fundamental  thrust  that  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  today  will  not  be  lost 
by  the  high  priority  to  be  given  to  an 
effort  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  and  arms 
shipments  into  the  Near  East  and  con- 
tributing to  the  arms  imbalance  there. 
I  refer  to  ending  the  escalation  of  the 
arms  race,  which  is  Just  about  In  balance 
now  from  what  we  have  given  to  the 
Arab  countries.  I  depreciate  that.  It  is 
not  something  I  favor.  It  was  com- 
pelled on  us  by  necessity. 

The  thing  to  do.  and  I  beUeve  that 
there  is  a  chance  to  do  it.  Is  to  agree  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  a  standstill  on  arms 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  But  while  selling 
these  200  Fatten  tanks  to  Israel  seemed 
to  the  Johnson  administration  the  best 
way  to  su^hleve  a  balance  In  the  Middle 
East  arms  race,  it  seems  to  me  that 
rather  than  burden  Israel  with  this  great 
expense,  when  her  funds  are  so  needed 
for  worthy  economic  projects,  we  should 
have  tried  the  other  course.  We  should 
have  long  ago  withdrawn  and  should 
now  withdraw  our  financial  aid  to  stop 
the  arms  race.  It  is  shocldng  that  the 
United  States  is  switually  promoting  the 
arms  race.  We  have  gone  back  on  our 
long-standing  professions.  Moreover, 
selling  Israel  tanks,  which  wlU  strength- 
en Israel  in  a  ground  war,  will  not  protect 
that  little  civilized  oovmtry  against  being 
destroyed  overnight  by  Nasser's  missiles, 
which  In  a  few  minutes  could  level  the 
three  cities  of  Israel — Jerusalem,  Tel 
Aviv,  and  Haifa.  These  sophisticated 
weapons  Nasser  has  been  developing  with 
the  aid  of  Nazi  scientists. 

I  hope  that  in  time,  if  we  persist,  an 
intelligent  and  decent  policy  will  take 
the  place  of  the  folly  we  are  committing 
by  encouraging  and  subsidizing  an  arms 
race  and  encouraging,  by  our  continued 
subsidization  of  Nasser,  all  his  acts  of 
aggression. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpful  remarks. 

I  wish  to  deal  briefly  with  the  second 
element  of  the  Middle  East  peace  effort. 

Now,  for  the  second  vital  element  of 
the  Middle  East  peace  effort — promotion 
of  an  Arab-Israel  understanding.  It  is 
encouraging  that  the  efforts  of  President 
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Habib  Bourguiba,  of  Tunisia,  toward 
such  an  understanding  have  not  met  with 
the  overwhelming  op(>osition  from  his 
brother  Arabs  which  had  been  antici- 
pated, giving  indication  that  the  Arab 
leaders,  if  given  the  proper  opportunity 
and  encouragement,  might  seek  the  road 
to  peace. 

A  major  criticism  of  this  administra- 
tion has  been  its  reluctance  to  be  per- 
suasive with  the  Arabs  to  come  to  the 
peace  table,  a  reluctance  based  on  the 
fear  that  the  Arabs  would  resent  the 
pressiu-e.  But,  as  West  Germany  dem- 
onstrated Just  last  year,  such  fears  rest 
on  weak  foimdatlons.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
recognized  Israel  in  the  face  of  Arab 
diplomatic  threats  of  the  most  drastic 
kind.  Today  German  relations  with  the 
Arab  would  remain  strong  and  the  com- 
merce i>etween  them  is  growing  rather 
than  diminishing.  The  fears  proved  un- 
founded. 

Persistent  and  continuing  efforts  by 
the  United  States  for  a  Middle  East  peace 
are  vital  for  such  continuing  efforts  are 
needed  to  build  up  public  opinion — in 
the  Middle  East  itself  as  well  as  in  the 
West  and  the  East — which  will  rise  in 
support  of  finally  laying  to  rest  the 
threat  of  war  in  that  troubled  area  of 
the  world.  An  effective  resolution  of  the 
longstanding  Arab-Israel  quarrel  can- 
not be  brought  about  overnight  or 
through  one  single  dramatic  effort.  The 
climate  must  be  carefully  created  and 
world  opinion  mustered  in  support.  But 
the  United  States  must  lead  the  way, 
especially  since  the  United  States  missed 
its  opportunity  when  it  failed  to  support 
the  United  Nations  effort  of  16  African 
and  Latin  American  nations  in  January 
1962  to  bring  the  Middle  East  disputes 
to  the  conference  table. 

That  was  a  bad  mess  and  we  should 
make  every  effort  to  make  up  for  it. 

There  is  a  delicate  balance  of  arms 
between  opposing  forces  which  serves  to 
preserve  the  peace  today  In  the  Middle 
East.  Two  uneasy  truces  stand  threat- 
ened by  any  Imbalance  of  arms.  One 
involves  the  groups  of  Arab  nations  sup- 
plied on  one  hand  by  the  Soviets — prin- 
cipally Syria.  Iraq,  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic — and  those  supplied  by  the 
United  States  on  the  other — chiefly. 
Jordan  and  Sau^  Arabia.  The  other 
uneasy  truce  iriwTves  the  Arab  States 
versus  Israel.  And  in  order  to  avoid  a 
dangerous  military  imbalance,  the 
United  States  has  sent  arms  Into  the 
area. 

Let  us  have  no  Illusions  about  Israel. 
We  know  that  its  people  are  valiant  but 
bared  flesh  cannot  be  exposed  to  modern 
weapons. 

Israel  Is  In  an  especially  precarious 
position  with  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  military  balance.  Surrounded  by 
sworn  enemies,  it  cannot  afford  to  re- 
lax Its  vigilance  or  perailt  its  strength 
to  be  eroded.  In  addition,  as  a  grow- 
ing nation  which  still  receives  on  an 
average  more  than  50,000  homeless  and 
Impoverished  refugees  each  year.  It  finds 
its  necessary  defense  expenditures  an 
enormous  drain  on  its  overstrained  econ- 
omy and  a  drag  on  its  development. 


There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  It  Is  only  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  the  American  community  which 
has  sustained  Israel  in  this  dire  situa- 
tion. 

Unquestionably  Israel  has  progressed. 
She  Is  in  the  strongest  rampart  we  have 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  industrial 
growth  between  1957  and  1964  averaged 
10.5  percent  annually,  second  only  to 
that  of  Japan.  Between  1948,  when  she 
attained  independence,  and  1963,  the 
last  time  we  had  reliable  figures,  its  agri- 
cultural growth  rate  has  been  9.7  per- 
cent armually,  surpassing  that  of  other 
developing  countries. 

And  Israel's  hard  currency  reserves 
now  approximate  $700  million,  a  factor 
cited  by  Washington  economists  to  sup- 
port their  thesis  that  Israel  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  U.S.  economic  aid.  While  it 
is  quite  true  that  Israel's  reserves  are 
high  in  relation  to  its  normal  purchas- 
ing needs,  it  is  also  true — regrettably 
for  Israel — that  these  reserves  do  not 
flow  from  any  favorable  balance  in  its 
international  trade.  These  reserves 
stem  from  the  sales  of  Israel  bonds, 
which  must  be  repaid;  from  German 
restitution  and  reparations,  which  are 
coming  to  an  end  and  will  leave  a  big 
hole  in  Israel's  economy;  and  from  U.S. 
Government  economic  help  which  has 
been  much  reduced.  And — unhappily — 
Israel's  balance  of  trade  continues  to  be 
adverse. 

Also  looming  large  on  the  minus  side 
of  the  ledger  is  Israel's  foreign  currency 
debt  of  some  $1.2  billion.  This  Is  the 
highest  per  capita  foreign  currency  debt 
in  the  world.  Israel,  therefore,  must 
accumulate  reserves  to  pay  off  this  debt 
as  it  comes  due. 

This  enormous  foreign  currency  debt 
and  the  bleak  prospects  for  Israel's  for- 
eign currency  reserves  argue  forcefully 
for  the  continuation  of  U.S.  economic  aid. 
Israel  has  proven — and  daily  continues  to 
prove — a  true  friend  and  reliable  ally  at 
a  time  when  its  Arab  neighbors  are  ex- 
tending gestures  of  friendship  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  to  the  Vietcong. 

Israel,  for  example,  has  welcomed  for 
training  agriculture  and  industry  future 
leaders  from  several  score  developing 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, including  Burma,  Bolivia,  Cambodia, 
Dahomey,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Laos,  Li- 
beria. Nepal,  Mali,  Tanganyika,  Thai- 
land, Upper  Volta,  and  Zanzibar,  to  name 
a  few.  This  training  is  an  effective 
coxmterbalance  to  the  invitations  being 
issued  to  these  developing  countries  by 
Red  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Cuba. 

Thus,  economic  aid  to  Israel  is  a  wise 
and  proper  investment  in  furthering  our 
own  foreign  policy  and  pays  proven  divi- 
dends In  strengthening  democracy  and  a 
reliance  upon  democratic  institutions — 
rather  than  communism — in  developing 
nations  throughout  the  world.  I  most 
strongly  lU'ge  that  this  aid  be  continued. 

But  il  the  Israeli  economy  is  the  vic- 
tim of  the  arms  race,  so  Is  the  economy 
of  the  Arab  States,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier.  The  United  States  does  the 
Arabs  no  favor  when  we  collaborate  with 
them  In  the  diversion  for  weaponry  of 
their  limited  resources  and  energies. 


The  Arab  nations  suffer  from  woefully 
low  standards  of  living.  And  food  pro- 
duction In  Egypt,  Tunisia,  and  Jordan  is 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  their  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  best  economic 
aid  we  could  give  to  these  countries — an 
effort  which  demands  the  best  of  our  en- 
ergies— is  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
costly  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East 
through  an  understanding  with  the 
Soviets  and  to  launch  a  concerted  diive 
to  restore  a  measure  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  that  too  long  troubled  area. 

I  end  as  I  began,  by  urging  upon  our 
Government  and  upon  the  Senate  tlie 
vital  need  to  do  something  in  the  Middle 
East  before  we  are  faced  with  a  second 
front  in  respect  of  the  conflict  which  has 
taken  place  in  Vietnam. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT   OF   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  12169)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  leadership,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  measure 
which  is  now  pending  l)efore  the  Senate, 
the  authorization  for  foreign  aid.  I 
trust  the  Record  will  show  this  as  a  part 
of  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  how  much  time  he 
desires? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Three  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  might  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  are  now  op- 
erating under  controlled  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  bill  will  run  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  acting  majority  leader,  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  problem  concerning  refugees  in 
Vietnam  has  already  been  discussed.  I 
merely  record  again  the  facts  set  forth 
In  my  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] :  First,  we  should  make  certain 
that  the  refugees  are  well  handled,  in- 
telligently handled,  and  effectively 
handled.  In  order  to  do  that,  the  United 
States  carmot  allow  the  Saigon  officials 
to  rvm  the  program  themselves.  We 
should  finance  it,  or  help  to  finance 
it,  and  we  should  also  take  the  direct 
resE>onslbility  to  see  to  It  that  what  is 
done  is  done  right. 

Having  visited  Vietnam,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  roughly  700,000  refugees  can 
be  the  most  effective  cadre  of  any  we 
are  financing  there  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  Communist  Vietcong. 
These  are  the  basic  people  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  escaped  to  us  In  order 
to  avoid  the  terror  and  brutality  of  the 
Vietcong.    They  have  every  reason  to 
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feel  deeply  angered  by  what  the  Vlet- 
cong  have  done  In  raiding  and  ravaging 
camps  and  kJlIng  men.  women,  and 
children  In  cold  blood.  The  Vletcong 
certainly  showed  their  hand. 

So  this  Is  an  initiative  which  Is  criti- 
cally Important  to  our  Nation.  I  am 
convinced,  from  having  been  In  Viet- 
nam, that  our  people  there  have  left 
much  too  much  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, a  government  which  Is  not  nearly 
so  sensitive  to  the  refugee  problem  as 
we  are  and  does  not  begin  to  under- 
stand, as  we  do.  Its  great  significance. 

My  second  point  Is  this:  When  I  re- 
turned. I  urged  the  President  to  appoint 
a  special  representative  who  would  have 
a  title  analogous  to  that  given  to 
Averell  Harrlman  in  connection  with 
the  Marshall  plan  in  1948  and  1949. 
Such  a  special  representative  would  co- 
ordinate all  the  counterinsurgency  paci- 
fication efforts  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  the  military;  and  then,  with 
the  military,  would  adopt  policies  which 
would  fit  In  with  what  the  civilian  agen- 
cies were  doing.  That  effort  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  U.S.  operations  men 
in  Vietnam  who  are  administering  the 
AID  program,  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  by  the  civil  affairs  section  of 
the  mihtary  forces,  and  by  the  CIA. 

Laudable  as  are  the  efforts  of  each 
agency,  they  must  be  tied  together  to  do 
A  complete  Job.  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  Ambassador  Porter 
for  the  purpose,  but  I  have  seen  little  evi- 
dence so  far  of  a  strong  hand  to  seize 
control  of  the  situation  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  program  effectively. 

Finally.  I  urge  the  Government  most 
earnestly  to  expand  the  opportunities 
and  goals  for  a  political  action  training 
schx/i  af  Vung  Tao,  southeast  of  Saigon. 
wi.ere  we  are  training  3,000  of  the  finest 
youth  of  Vietnam  to  be  cadres  in  villages 
and  hamlets  for  general  military  r>ur- 
pose.s,  and  to  give  leadership  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  an  understanding  of  the 
objectives  for  which  the  entire  South 
Vietnamese  people  are  fighting. 

I  know  of  no  effort  that  should  be 
higher  in  priority  in  all  of  Vietnam.  The 
Roa!  for  this  year  is  to  achieve  a  force 
of  43.000  of  these  young  people.  23,000 
having  already  been  graduated,  in  the 
hoi>e  of  pacifying  a  thousand  or  more 
additional  hamlets  In  1966.  But  there 
are  12.000  to  go. 

I  urge  our  Qovemment  and  our  au- 
thorities to  maximize  this  program 
pr.imptly.  because  It  deserves  parity  equal 
M  the  valorous  military  effort  which  o^ 
nun  try  is  making  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

ECONOMIC  AID  roil  VIKTNAM — WHT  D  rr  tfTKDZD 
NOWt 

Mr  aiiUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
^^onding  bill.  HH.  12169.  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  comes  to 
the  Senate  as  a  matter  of  supposed  ur- 
gency ostrnslbly  to  authorise  additional 
appropriations  for  the  UjS.  AID  programs 
in  Vietnam.  Iaos.  Thailand,  and  the  Do- 
m;nican  R.^public. 


But  It  Is  more  than  that.  In  transmit- 
ting this  request.  President  Johnson 
stated: 

In  the  last  3  years,  in  repeated  acta  of  au- 
thorisation and  approprtaUon,  the  CovigieM 
haa  provided  continuing  rupport  for  our  na- 
tional decision  "to  prevent  further  aggres- 
slOQ"  in  southeast  Asia.  The  quoted  words 
coma  from  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress— Public  Law  88-408 — approved  on  Au- 
gust 10.  1984.  It  is  In  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  that  I  request  this 
supplementary  appropriation. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  in  the  past 
detailed,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  our  con- 
tinued military  intrusion  in  Vietnam 
and  its  steady  escalation.  I  expressed 
my  views  in  a  major  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Just  2  years  ago  today — 
March  10,  1964.  At  that  time,  before 
we  had  committed  our  troops  to  combat, 
a  reasonable  and  peaceful  settlement 
would  have  been  more  easily  attainable 
had  we  then  gone  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  our  adherence  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  obligated  us  to  do.  We 
missed  that  opportunity  and  plunged  our 
nation  into  war. 

I  also  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
need  at  this  time  for  the  additional  funds 
asked  to  be  authorized  by  the  bill  for  the 
AID  program  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  difScult  for  me  to  support  a  tre- 
mendous request  for  economic  aid  for 
Vietnam  at  a  time  when  our  own  domes- 
tic programs  are  being  drastically 
slashed.  I  cannot  understand  a  request 
for  an  additional  |275  million  in  AID 
funds  for  Vietnam — more  than  a  dou- 
bling of  the  program — at  a  time  when  our 
own  school  lunch  program  has  been  cut 
away  back,  when  milk  is  being  takm 
away  from  our  children,  when  our  im- 
pacted area  school  aid  program  has  been 
cut  out.  and  when  our  war  on  poverty 
is  diminished — to  name  just  a  few  of  our 
vital  programs  here  at  home  that  have 
been  sharply  curtailed. 

The  regular  AID  program  for  Vietnam 
for  fiscal  1966  totaled  $266  million.  That 
was  for  the  entire  fiscal  year.  But  now. 
for  the  remainder  of  that  same  fiscal 
year,  which  has  only  3*/i  months  to  run, 
we  are  asked  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $275  million. 
This  is  at  tui  annual  rate  of  over  a 
billion  dollars  for  this  tiny  country  In 
addition  to  the  amount  authorized  un- 
der the  recently  passed  Asian  Bank  bill. 

I  have  serious  doubts  in  view  of  the 
persistent  and  flagrant  black  market  in 
Vietnam,  the  Inflation  rate  of  40  percent, 
the  widespread  corruption  and  malad- 
ministration In  that  country  that  the 
sum  requested  can  be  wisely,  economic- 
ally or  profitably  spent  there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  throwing  XJ3. 
dollars  around  in  this  profligate  way  can 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

As  the  Foreign  Relations  Committer 
so  aptly  stated  In  reporting  this 
measure: 

The  committee  finds  little  room  for  en- 
oouragemant  under  existing  drcunurtanoea 
about  the  proapects  for  our  aid  being  ef- 
fective In  molding  sound  economic  and  so- 
cial developments  leading  to  a  better  way 
of  life  for  the  people  o<  South  Vietnam. 


I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  administration's  pacifica- 
tion program  and  would  be  pleased  to 
support  such  a  program — but  at  the 
proper  time.  This  is  not  the  proper 
time.  An  economic  aid  program  can 
only  work  in  a  country  which  has  stable 
conditions.  That  is  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  Vietnam. 

As  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  stated: 

UntU  the  military  situation  Improves. 
our  aid  program  la  likely  to  be  Uttle  more 
than  a  holding  operation,  keeping  the  wolves 
of  rampant  inflation  away  from  the  door, 
and  providing  relief  where  needed.  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  ofaclala  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovernment  will  vigor- 
o\uly  pursue  a  program  of  economic  and 
social  reforms  as  pledged  in  the  declaration 
of  Honolulu.  Tbia  committee  will  remain 
skeptical  until  worda  are  matched  with 
measiirable  deeds. 

The  committee's  skepticism  Is  fully 
justified,  and  I  share  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  is  remarkable  that  we  should 
have  a  recommendation  from  a  commit- 
tee for  the  passage  of  a  bill,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  flies  that  negative  report 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  It  Is  almost  Incom- 
prehensible. 

The  committee's  skepticism  is  Justi- 
fied by  the  unvaryingly  pathetic  per- 
formance of  the  various  coup-Imposed 
South  Vietnamese  officials  and  the  12- 
year-old  failure  of  our  representatives 
to  secure  any  Improvement. 

Those  self-imposed  characters  In 
power  in  South  Vletnsim  have  all  come 
In  to  the  accompaniment  of  hopeful 
plaudits  by  our  own  officialdom  who 
have  been  playing  the  same  cracked  rec- 
ord over  and  over  while  the  credibility 
gap  has  widened  and  widened,  and  wid- 
ened. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  coi\stralned 
to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  had  30  minutes 
to  begin  with. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  .assume  the  minority  control  also. 
If  I  may,  since  no  Member  of  the  minor- 
ity is  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  15  minutes  from  the  time 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  side 
and  15  minutes  from  the  time  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  side  will  be  al- 
lotted to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
soon  as  the  minority  leader  returns.  I 
shall  renounce  my  claim  over  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  in  support  of 
the  very  able  statement  Just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Orttinino]. 

I  agreed  to  the  third  readlnc  of  the  bill 
a  few  moments  ago  because  It  was  per- 
fectly obvious  that  any  proposal  of  fur- 
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ther  amendments  would  be  a  waste  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate.  The  steam- 
roller Is  moving.  The  die  Is  cast.  The 
Senate  is  again  abdicating  its  power  and 
transferring  more  and  mwe  arbitrary 
and  capricious  power  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  weakening  In  this 
bill  again  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  strengthening  the  increasing 
danger  in  this  country  of  a  government 
by  Executive  supremacy,  which  is  not 
safe  for  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  was  very 
correct  In  emphasizing  the  views  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  re- 
spect to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  without  taking  the  time 
to  read  those  supplemental  views,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Recorb  the  supple- 
mental views  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chitrch]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sttpplxmental  Virws  on  H.R.   12169 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
requires  approval  of  the  pending  blU  and  we 
Intend  to  vote  for  it.  Nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  public  hearings  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  conducted 
while  considering  this  legislation  Indicate 
the  need  for  this  expression. 

Evidence  received  by  the  committee,  in  our 
Judgment,  Indicates  that  the  reasons  for  the 
present  size  and  scope  of  U.S.  Involvement 
In  southeast  Asia  are  subject  to  question. 
P\irthermore.  we  believe  that  ITS.  involve- 
ment there  la  In  danger  of  becoming 
"openended,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Mans- 
field report,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that 
there  Is  a  serious  distortion  of  the  overall 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  of  governmental  activities  within  the 
United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  McOovrBN,  Is  a  moderate  expression  of 
our  views.     That  amendment  states: 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
Its  action  In  authorizing  the  additional  as- 
sistance for  Vietnam  provided  by  this  Act — 

"(I)  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  ratifica- 
tion of  any  policy  decision  heretofore  made 
with  respect  to  hostilities  In  Vietnam,  or  t.8 
an  endorsement  of  any  future  commitment 
with  respect  to  such  hostilities;  and 

"(2)  Is  taken  with  the  hope  that  such 
additional  asslstence  will  contribute  to  an 
early  cessation,  rather  than  a  widening,  of 
such  hostilities. 

"(b)  Recognizing  the  deslr«  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  limit  the  scope  of  hostUltles  and  to 
reach  an  honorable  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict and  cognizant  of  the  desirability  of 
improved  relations  between  the  pec^le  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Asia. 
it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  that  United 
States  foreign  pcrtlcy  In  Asia  should  seek  to 
minimize  the  risks  of  military  involvement 
and  to  promote  orderly  economic  and  social 
development." 

PasMK  Chubch. 
JOSBFR  S.  Cuuix. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
most  respectfully  that,  with  those  views, 
they  should  be  Joining  me  in  voting 
against  the  bill,  and  not  supporting  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  committee,  commencing 
on  page  9  of  the  committee's  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sttate- 
ment  of  conclusion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCLTTSION 

Foreign  aid  should  not  remain  sacrosanct 
when  It  comes  to  apportioning  the  war's 
financial  coste  among  Federal  activities. 
Belt  tightening  because  of  the  war  must  not 
be  restricted  to  domestic  programs  but 
should  Include  our  foreign  aid  programs  as 
well.  An^rlcan  citizens  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  accept  reductions  In  programs  which 
aSect  their  dally  lives,  see  their  taxes  In- 
creased and  war  costs  spiral,  while  the  for- 
eign aid  program  escapes  unaffected  and  un- 
diminished. A  reduction  In  the  aid  program 
wUl  be  of  help  in  funding  domestic  pro- 
grams proposed  to  be  cut  back  In  fiscal  1967. 

TTie  fiscal  1967  appropriations  request  for 
economic  assistance  Is  (2.469  bUUon  com- 
pared with  a  total  appropriation  for  this 
fiscal  year  of  S2.463  billion,  including  the 
funds  authorised  by  this  bill.  It  appears 
that  programs  in  other  countries  have  not 
been  reduced  to  compensate  for  the  Increased 
program  In  Vietnam.  The  committee  ex- 
pecte  that  the  reductions  in  the  total  pro- 
gram will  take  into  account  the  additional 
assistance  provided  here  for  Vietnam  and 
that  the  executive  branch's  presentation  to 
the  committee  will  be  In  keeping  with  this 
Intent. 

The  committee  in  asking  that  the  budget 
presentation  reflect  an  appropriate  reduction 
in  the  projwscd  program  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  does  not  wish  to  imply  that  further 
economies  are  not  needed  in  the  program 
for  fiscal  1966.  Every  effort  shoiUd  be  made 
to  make  savings  In  uncommitted  funds  for 
fiscal  1966  and  the  committee  will  expect 
to  receive  a  full  report  during  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  1967  program  to  the  committee 
on  the  steps  being  taken  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Thl»  aid  request  Is  In  the  nature  of  an 
emergency  measure  and  without  these  addi- 
tional fluids  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam 
would  be  In  great  danger.  The  committee 
has  handled  this  bill  accordingly  and  has 
not  given  the  nute  and  bolts  of  the  package 
the  scrutiny  that  It  would  under  normal 
circumstances.  Although  the  committee  has 
approved  the  bUl  without  amendment.  It 
does  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that 
It  finds  no  fault  with  the  aid  program  In 
Vietnam  or  any  of  the  other  countries  af- 
fected. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  about  recent 
news  reporte  of  widespread  corruption  in 
Vietnam  involving  oiu'  aid.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  program  Is  beii:ig  policed  adequately  all 
the  vr&y  up  and  down  the  line  by  our  ofBclals. 
Recently  the  General  Accounting  Office  an- 
nounced that  It  wUl  revitalize  Ite  investiga- 
tive activities  concerning  the  AID  program 
In  Vietnam  and  conduct  on-the-scene  audits. 
The  committee  approves  this  decision  and 
urges  that  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
and  the  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Investigating  unite  give  very  careful 
scrutiny  to  aU  aspecte  at  our  assistance  pro- 
gram, particularly  the  commodity  import 
program  which  is  so  susceptible  to  mis- 
handling under  wartime  conditions. 

The  committee  finds  little  room  for  en- 
couragement under  existing  circumstances 
about  the  proepecte  for  our  aid  being  effec- 
tive in  molding  sound  economic  and  social 
developments  leading  to  a  better  way  of  life 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  UntU  the 
mllltery  situation  Improves,  our  aid  program 
Is  Ukeiy  to  be  little  more  than  a  holding 
operation,  keeping  the   wolves   of  rampant 


inflation  away  from  the  door,  and  pirovldlng 
relief  where  needed.  The  committee  hopes 
that  the  officials  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  wUl  vlgorotisly  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  social  reforms  as 
pledged  In  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu. 
This  committee  wlU  remain  skeptical  until 
words  are  matehed  with  measurable  deeds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  any  com- 
mittee that  brings  a  report  such  as  this 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with  that 
statement  of  conclusion  in  It,  should  be 
supporting  me  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  not  supporting  the  bill.  When  we  get 
all  through  with  the  committee  report, 
and  with  the  majority  and  supplemental 
views,  and  when  we  get  all  through  read- 
ing the  transcript  of  record  made  by  the 
committee  in  our  discussion  of  this  bill, 
we  can  only  wonder  why  this  bill  is  being 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conclusion  of  the  so-called 
Mansfield  report  be  printed  at  this  ix)int 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Mansfield  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recq«d,  as  follows: 

B.    COKCXTTDUTO    COMMXNTS 

A  rapid  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
is  not  In  Immediate  prospect.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case  whether  military  victory 
Is  pursued  or  negotiations  do.  in  fact, 
materialize. 

Insofar  as  the  military  situation  Is  con- 
cerned, the  large-scale  introduction  of  U.8. 
forces  and  their  entry  into  combat  has 
blunted  but  not  turned  back  the  drive  of  the 
Vletcong.  The  latter  have  responded  to  the 
Increased  American  role  with  a  further 
strengthening  of  their  forces  by  local  re- 
cruitment In  the  south  and  relnforcemente 
from  the  north  and  a  general  stepping  up 
of  military  activity.  As  a  result  the  lines 
remain  drawn  In  South  Vietnam  in  substen- 
tlally  the  same  pattern  as  they  were  at  the 
outset  of  the  increased  U.S.  ccxnmltment. 
What  has  changed  basically  is  the  scope  and 
Intensity  of  the  struggle  and  the  pert  which 
is  being  played  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  those  of  North  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  great  Increase  In  American 
military  commitment.  It  is  doubtful  in  view 
of  the  acceleration  of  Vleteong  efforte  that- 
the  constricted  position  now  held  In  Viet- 
nam by  the  Saigon  government  can  continue 
to  be  held  for  the  indefinite  future,  let  alone 
extended,  without  a  further  augmentetlon 
of  American  forces  on  the  ground.  Indeed, 
if  present  trends  continue,  there  is  no  as- 
surance as  to  what  ultimate  Increase  in 
American  military  commitment  wlU  be  re. 
quired  before  the  conflict  is  terminated.  For 
the  fact  Is  that  under  present  terms  of  ref- 
erence and  as  the  war  has  evolved,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  applying  increased  U.S. 
pressure  to  a  defined  military  situation  but 
rather  of  pressing  against  a  mllltery  sltifs- 
tlon  which  Is,  In  effect,  oj^en  ended.  How 
open  is  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which 
North  Vietnam  and  Its  supporters  are  willing 
and  able  to  meet  increased  force  by  increased 
force.  All  of  mainland  southeast  Asia,  at 
least,  cannot  be  ruled  out  as  a  potential  bat- 
tlefield. As  noted,  the  war  has  already  ex- 
panded significantly  Into  Iaos  and  is  be- 
ginning to  lap  over  the  Cambodian  border 
while  pressures  Increase  !n  the  northeast  of 
Tlialland.  ' 

Even  If  the  war  remains  substantially 
within  Ite  preeent  llmlte.  there  is  Uttle  foun- 
dation fc»-  the  expectetlfm  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  in  Saigon  will  be  able,  in 
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th«  near  future,  to  car77  a  much  gr«at«r 
burden  than  It  U  now  carrying.  This  U  In 
no  s«na«  a  reflecUon  on  the  caliber  of  the 
current  leaders  of  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  U 
that  they  are,  as  other  Vletnamea*  Govern- 
ments have  been  over  the  past  decade,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  beginning  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  popular  mobilization  In  support 
of  the  Government.  They  are  starting, 
moreover,  from  a  point  considerably  behind 
that  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  President 
Dlem's  assassination.  Under  present  con- 
cepts and  plans,  then,  what  lies  ahead  is.  lit- 
erally, a  vast  and  continuing  undertaking  In 
social  engineering  In  the  wake  of  such  mili- 
tary progress  as  may  be  registered.  And  for 
many  years  to  come  this  task  will  be  very 
heavily   dependent  on   U.S.   foreign  aid. 

The  basic  concept  of  present  American 
policy  with  respect  to  Vietnam  casts  the 
United  States  In  the  role  of  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  and  people.  This 
concept  becomes  more  dlfllcult  to  maintain 
as  the  military  participation  of  the  United 
States  undergoes  rapid  increase.  Yet  a 
cbange  In  the  basic  concept  could  have  a 
moat  unfortunate  Impact  upon  the  Vletnam- 
ea* people  and  the  world  at  large  What  Is 
Involved  here  Is  the  necessity  for  the  greatest 
restraint  In  word  and  action,  lest  the  con- 
cept be  eroded  and  the  war  drained  of  a  pur- 
pose with  meaning  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
This  danger  Is  great,  not  only  because  of 
the  military  realities  of  the  situation  but 
als<5  because,  with  a  few  exceptions,  assist- 
ance baa  not  been  and  Is  not  likely  to  be 
fortbcocnlng  for  the  war  effort  In  South  Viet- 
nam from  nations  other  than  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  as  It  now  appears, 
t.h«  longer  the  war  continues  In  Its  present 
pattern  and  the  more  It  expands  In  scope, 
the  greater  will  become  the  strain  placed 
upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
allies  both  in  the  Far  East  and  In  Europe. 

Many  nations  are  deeply  desirous  of  an 
end  to  this  conflict  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Few  are  specific  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  end  C€Ui  be  brought  a  >out  or  th^  shape 
!•  u  likely  to  take.  In  any  eretSt,  even 
though  other  nations.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, may  be  willing  to  play  a  vhlrd-party 
role  m  bringing  about  negotiations,  any 
prospects  for  effective  negotiations  at  this 
time  (and  they  are  slim)  are  likely  to  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  initiative  and  ef- 
forts of  the  combatants. 

Negotiations  at  this  time,  moreover.  If 
tf.ey  do  come  about,  and  U  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  cease-fire  and  standfast, 
would  serve  to  stabilize  a  situation  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  population  remains 
under  nominal  Government  control  but  in 
which  dominance  of  the  countryside  rests 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong.  What 
might  eventually  materialize  through  nego- 
tiations from  this  situation  cannot  be  fore- 
seen at  this  time  wlh  any  degree  o'  certainty. 
That  la  not.  to  say  the  least,  a  very  satis- 
factory prospect.  What  needs  also  to  be 
borne  In  mind,  however.  Is  that  the  visible 
alternative  at  this  time  and  under  present 
i.erms  of  reference  Is  the  Indefinite  expansion 
auid  IntenalflcaUon  of  the  war  which  will  re- 
quire the  continuous  Introduction  of  ad- 
ditional U-8.  forces.  The  end  of  that  course 
cannot  be  foreseen,  either,  and  there  are 
no  grounds  for  optimism  that  the  end  Is 
likely  to  be  reached  within  the  conlVnes  o* 
South  Vietnam  or  within  the  very  near 
future. 

In  short,  such  choices  as  may  be  open  are 
not  simple  choices.  They  are  difficult  and 
painful  choices  and  they  are  beset  with 
many  imponderable*.  The  situation,  as  It 
now  appears,  offers  only  the  very  sUm 
prospect  of  a  just  settlement  by  negotiations 
ur  the  alternative  prospect  of  a  coctinuanoe 
of  the  conflict  in  the  direction  of  a  general 
war  on  the  Asian  mainland. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  here 
again  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how. 
If  the  conclusion  ol  the  Mansfield  report 
Is  correct — and  I  am  satisfied  that  It  Is 
correct — the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
could  vote  for  this  bill  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka expressed  his  concern  about  the  cor- 
ruption and  the  black  market  that  exists 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  the  unreliabil- 
ity and  Irresponsibility  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders.  I  share  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  regime 
to  which  we  are  now  going  to  provide 
In  this  bill  such  a  large  amount  of  the 
$415  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  refer  to 
a  statement  on  page  521  of  the  "Sup- 
plemental Foreign  Assistance  Fiscal 
Year  1966" — Vietnam  transcript  of  hear- 
ings. I  want  to  quote  from  a  very  able 
article  by  a  great  commentator,  Stanley 
Karnow,  of  the  Washington  Post  foreign 
service. 

I  want  the  American  people  again  to 
understand  the  nature'  of  the  corrupt  re- 
gime that  the  American  Oovemment  is 
supporting  in  South  Vietnam, 

This  correspondent,  talking  about  Gen- 
eral Ky,  states: 

In  his  speeches  and  statements,  Ky  pro- 
jects an  Image  of  himself  as  an  honest,  sim- 
ple soldier  dedicated  to  promoting  "social 
revolution."  That  Image  has  reportedly  cap- 
tivated the  White  House,  where  Ky's  state- 
ments are  said  to  be  on  the  required  reading 
list. 

But  to  Vietnamese  here  In  Saigon — and 
to  many  American  officials,  too^Ky  Is  far 
from  the  hero  be  Is  made  out  to  be  by  his 
publicists. 

The  Ky  government  Is  stable  largely  be- 
cause It  Is  Immobile,  explain  Vietnamese.  In 
fact,  they  add.  It  Is  not  really  Ky's  govern- 
ment but  a  Junta  of  generals  who,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  survival,  have  tacitly  agreed 
not  to  disagree — at  least  for  the  present. 

In  the  view  of  Vietnamese  here,  moreover, 
the  Saigon  government  hangs  together  be- 
cause it  Is  supported  by  the  United  States, 
which  would  not  tolerate  another  succession 
of  coup  d'etat  and  uprisings  such  as  followed 
the  downfall  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime 
In  November  1963. 

ANOTHE*  MEETING 

Thus  President  Johnson's  personal  Iden- 
tification with  the  Saigon  leaders  In  Hono- 
lulu last  week  has  been  seen  here  as  pri- 
marily an  American  exercise  in  bulwarking 
the  local  government.  And  it  Is  believed 
that  another  Honolulu  meeting  this  summer, 
as  announced  by  the  President,  will  repeat 
that  exercise. 

"It's  like  doping  horses,"  commented  an 
Irreverent  young  Vietnamese  army  officer  the 
other  day.  "They  run  for  a  while,  and  then 
you've  got  to  give  them  another  shot." 

Much  of  this  criticism  reflects  uneasiness 
with  the  degenerating  economic  situation 
here.  Tremendous  Infusions  of  American 
money  have  simply  unhinged  and  disrupted 
the  local  society  to  the  point  at  which  a 
barglrl  can  earn  In  a  day  what  a  longshore- 
man makes  In  a  mouth. 

Soaring  prices  have  especially  affected 
flxed-lncome  groups — civil  servants,  army  of- 
ficers, schoolteachers  and  other  profes- 
sionals— who  are  the  Intelligentsia  of  any 
underdeveloped  country. 

Then  I  wish  to  quote  from  an  article 
by  euiother  great  correspondent.  Ward 
Just,  also  of  the  Washington  Post  for- 
eign service.  In  which  he  writes,  as  of 


February  16 — and  may  I  say,  the  date 
of  the  preceding  article  was  also  Febru- 
ary 16 — 

Saigon's  economic  situation,  serious  for 
the  past  year,  is  becoming  critical,  and  diplo- 
matic sources  rate  It  as  second  only  to  the 
Vletcong  as  "the  most  Important  political 
problem  we  have." 

According  to  Government  figures  released 
yesterday,  prices  rose  10  percent  last  month 
over  December  and  nearly  60  percent  over 
the  year  1965.  There  Is  an  t«:ute  shortage 
of  skilled  labor,  imports,  and  consumer  goods. 
A  flourishing  black  market  and  official  cor- 
ruption add  to  the  difficulties. 

Overhanging  all  Is  the  massive  Infusion 
of  US.  funds,  estimated  to  total  $600  mil- 
lion in  1966, 

Later  In  his  article,  Mr.  Just  writes: 

Officials  here  are  frantically  trying  to  open 
up  the  port  of  Saigon  (where  turn-around 
time  for  a  vessel  is  frequently  2  to  3  weeks) 
to  Imports,  to  turn  the  sellers'  market  Into 
a  buyers'  market.  But  the  heavy  Importa- 
tion of  military  hardware  makes  It  a  difficult 
task,  despite  the  improvements  to  the  har- 
bors of  Danang  and  Qulnhon  and  the  Brob- 
dlngnaglan  effort  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 

Rippling  beneath  the  surface  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment's refusal — or  Inability — to  do  any- 
thing about  the  black  money  market,  to 
which  many  prices  are  tied.  The  official  rate 
is  73  piastres  to  the  dollar.  The  black  mar- 
ket rate  was  136  piastres  to  the  dollar  in 
Augtist  and  170  last  week. 

Sources  here  say  that  the  gigantic  U.S. 
construction  effort  must  also  be  cut  back. 
The  U.S.  investment  In  construction  is  now 
estimated  at  $400  million  a  year,  tlOO  mil- 
lion of  which  has  a  direct  effect  on  the 
economy. 

Mr,  President,  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact — we  brought  it  out  in  our 
hearings — that  a  shocking,  corrupt  black 
market  has  characterized  the  economy 
of  Ky's  regime,  that  military  Junta  re- 
gime, the  regime  of  a  man  whose  hero  is 
Hitler,  and  who  ssiid  to  the  London  Mir- 
ror that  what  South  Vietnam  needed 
was  12  Hitlers.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
rascal  and  tyrant  we  are  pouring  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  to  uphold. 

What  is  that  administration  over 
there,  under  this  rascal,  doing  for  South 
Vietnam  Itself? 

I  refer  you  to  Look  magazine,  Mr. 
President,  and  ask  you  to  reread  the  ar- 
ticle that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  KcNNEDYl  published  in  that 
magazine,  pointing  out  that  in  regard  to 
the  refugee  problf>m,  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Vietnam  is  walking  out  on  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  B^y  govern- 
ment doing  in  regard  to  land  reform? 
What  is  it  doing  in  regard  to  its  budget? 
What  is  it  doing  in  regard  to  taxation? 

The  Ky  regime  is  doing  so  little  that  I 
am  aghast  to  hear  the  administration 
talk  to  the  American  people  in  terms  of 
its  being  a  pliable,  stable  government. 
It  is  no  such  thing.  It  just  happens  to  be 
a  mlliUry  Junta  that  is  being  held  up  by 
American  dollars  and  American  blood. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  killing  American  boys  in 
southeast  Asia  in  support  of  such  a  cor- 
rupt regime. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  certain 
material  from  the  exhibits  that  were  be- 
fore us  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee  dealing  with  the  matter  of  land 
reform  and  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  it  should,  the  tax  prob- 
lem, the  failure  of  the  regime  to  impose 
reasonable  taxes  upon  its  own  citi- 
zenry— because  the  United  States  is 
going  to  foot  the  bill  anyway,  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  control  the 
black  market,  and  other  items  presented 
to  the  committee,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

8.  LAnd  reform : 

(a)  How  much  has  been  spent  In  the  past 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  and  AID? 

Prom  1956  to  1960  the  Oovemment  of 
Vietnam  conunltted  Itself  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  equivalent  of  $P8  million  for  the 
purchase  of  expropriated  land,  10  percent  of 
which  was  paid  in  cash  and  90  percent  in 
the  form  of  12-year  bonds.  The  F^nch  Gov- 
ernment made  available  the  franc  equivalent 
of  (3.8  million  to  buy  out  Its  landowning 
nationals;  the  land  waa  turned  over  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam.  The  United  States 
provided  t4.1  mllUon  ($287,0O»  in  doUar 
funding  for  training,  technicians,  and  equip- 
ment, and  the  remainder  in  counterpart, 
mostly  to  pay  administrative  costs). 

Since  1960,  no  separate  budget  has  been 
appropriated  for  land  reform,  these  activities 
being  funded  under  the  broader  category 
covering  land  administration. 

(b)  How  much  is  budgeted  for  this  year? 
The  Government  of  Vietnam,  however,  has 

now  decided  to  fund  land  reform  actlvlUes 
separately  and  the  current  request,  covering 
the  next  3  years,  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  equivalent  of  $1.9  million  to  cover 
operating  costs,  eg.,  administration  and  sur- 
veys, for  the  next  3  years.  Obviously  this 
does  not  include  additional  land  acquisition 
costs,  agricultural  credit,  resettlement  costs, 
etc..  which  could  be  related  and  support  land 
reform  activities. 

Although  AID  has  given  this  subject  a  great 
deal  of  attention  by  way  of  policy  level  en- 
couragement and  experts'  consultation,  the 
opportunities  for  furthering  land  reform  by 
large  U.S.  dollar  expenditures  have  not  oc- 
ciirred.  We  are  prepared  to  allocate  funds 
Inunedlately  on  a  high  priority  basis  tf  cir- 
cumstances develop  where  this  would  be 
helpful.  Consequently,  it  Is  Impossible  for 
AID  to  have  a  Arm  budget  at  this  time.  At 
the  nxoment,  certain  minor  technical  activi- 
ties totalling  $30,000  for  the  next  few  nuinths 
have  been  identified. 

(c)  How  many  acres  have  been  redis- 
tributed? 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  expropriated 
457.000  hectares,  and  acquired  226,000  hec- 
tares from  the  French  Government.  Some 
248,000  hectares  have  been  redistributed,  all 
of  It  expropriated  land, 

(d)  What  large  land  holdings  exist  In 
Vietnam? 

No  owner  can  legally  hold  title  to  more 
than  100  hectares  (260  acres)  at  the  preaent 
time.  About  6.800  owners  hold  from  60  to 
100  hectares,  or  36  percent  of  the  cultivated 
rice  land  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  Another 
28  percent  is  owned  by  some  28,000  owners 
In  holdings  of  10  to  60  hectares.  Then  are 
some  346.(XX)  owners  of  smaller  units.  In 
central  Vietnam  there  are  eome  360  o-xoiera 
with  rlcelands  totaling  2§^eetarea  or  more. 
There  are  660,000  owneriK^th  smallei  land 
units. 

TAX  sntrcTUBs  ijf  virrNA»f,  nmxNAi  taxxb 
Internal  taxes  are  claaaLOed  Into  four 
groups.  The  four  groups;  wltfa  peroentaces 
of  total  domestic  revenue  coUeoitlone  for  1968 
are:  Direct  (9.4  percent):  Indirect  (30Ji  per- 


cent); ezdae  (16.3  percent):  and  regtstra- 
tlon  (7.7  percent).  Tbt  f (blowing  table 
shows  domeetlo  tax  revenue  In  1968.  1964, 
and  1965. 

[In  mllUons  of  plastersl 
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Direct  taxes  Include  (1)  a  tax  on  Inocnne 
and  profits,  (2)  real  estate  taxes,  and  (S) 
the  patente',  or  buslneaB  tax.  The  direct  tax 
structtire  Is  as  follows : 

1.  Income  and  profits:  The  system  of  In- 
come taxation  Include*  four  different  taxes: 

(a)  Salaries  and  wages:  Includes  indem- 
nities, emoluments,  pensions,  annuities,  and 
all  compensations  for  service  whether  in 
Income  or  In  kind.  Salaries  and  wages  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  1  to  16  percent.  There 
are  five  brackets:  1  percent  on  net  taxable 
annual  Income  up  to  VN$50.000;  2  percent 
on  Income  from  VN$50,001  to  VN$100,000: 
6  percent  on  Income  from  VN$100,001  to 
VN$500,000:  10  percent  on  Income  from 
VN$500,001  to  VN$1  minion;  and  16  percent 
on  income  over  VN$1  nUlllon.  Abatements 
(personal  exemptions)  are  VM$30,(X>0  for 
single  iiersons  and  heads  of  households; 
VN$15,000  additional  for  married  persons; 
VN$5.000  for  each  child  under  21  years  of 
age;  and  VN$3,000  for  each  dependent  parent 
or  grandparent.  A  professional  deduction  Is 
allowed  for  travel  and  entertainment  (10 
percent  of  gross  Income  up  to  VN$240.000 
and  6  percent  of  gross  Income  exceeding 
VN$240,000)  and  exemptions  for  pension 
payments  are  allowable.  Filing  date  for  all 
income  taxes  Is  April  1  for  Income  received 
In  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Except  for 
Govemme'it  employeee,  withholding  tax 
procedures  have  not  been  developed. 

(b)  Proflte  tax:  Levied  annually  against 
all  net  proflts  from  business  operations  of 
any  kind,  but  excludes  from  its  base  capital 
gains  and  Income  from  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  tax  is  24  percent  tor  corporations  and  16 
percent  for  unincorporated  businesses,  in- 
cluding professions.  The  proflts  tax  on  In- 
dividuals has  the  same  abatements  as  the 
Income  tax  on  salaries.  Deductions  for  flrms 
Include  all  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
attributable  to  earning  the  profit. 

(c)  General  income  tax:  Levied  on  all  In- 
come subject  to  the  tax  on  salaries  and 
wagee,  to  the  individual  profits  tax  or  b\isi- 
ness  proflts  tax,  and  on  income  earned  from 
Boureee  outside  of  Vietnam.  Allowable  de- 
ductions are  the  same  as  for  the  salary  and 
proflts  tax;  deductiotu  are  pern  itted  for  sal- 
ary, profits,  and  general  Incoi  .e  taxes  paid 
In  the  previous  year.  Tax  rates  for  the  gen- 
eral Income  tax  are  progressive  within  the 
range  of  1  to  60  percent. 

(d)  Tax  on  dividends  and  Interest  paid  by 
corporations:  A  withholding  levy  at  the  cor- 
porate level  on  dividend  and  Interest  pay- 
ments. Tax  rate*  vary  between  18  and  30 
I>ercent  depending  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  corporation.  For  application  of  the  tax, 
corporations  are  flrst  divided  Into  foreign 
and  Vletnameae.  Foreign  corporations  are 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  80  percent  on  all  Viet- 
nam-allocated dividends  and  interest  pay- 
ments: the  allocation  Is  construed  to  be  the 
ratio  of  the  total  turnover  resulting  from 
operation*  in  Vietnam  and  the  total  turn- 
over of  the  corporation.  Vietnamese  corpo- 
rations are  subject  to  one  of  two  rates;  the 
rate  of  tax  on  dividends  of  a  B.AJRI^  (lim- 
ited liability  corporation)    Is   18  percent;    a 


eoclete  anonyme  (corporation)  Is  subject  to 
a  24-percent  dividends  tax.  Tnterest  pay- 
ments by  both  type*  of  Vletnanaese  corpora- 
tions are  taxed  at  18  percent. 

a.  Real  estate  taxes:  Oliere  are  three  basic 
characterlsUcs  of  the  Vietnamese  system  of 
taxing  real  property;  (a)  The  tax  is  primar- 
ily a  Central  Oovemment  source  of  revenue, 
with  other  levels  of  government  receiving 
Income  based  on  percentage  surtaxes  added 
to  the  Central  Oovemment  tax.  (b)  Land  Is 
taxed  according  to  productive  capacity,  while 
urban  buildings  are  taxed  on  the  basis  of 
real  capital  value,  (c)  Four  basic  distinc- 
tions are  made  in  the  tax  rates  applicable  to 
land  depending  on  whether  it  Is  located  In  an 
iirban  center,  used  for  rice  production,  iised 
for  mixed  agrlculturJ  production  or  bor- 
ders a  rural  highway  or  street. 

(a)  Rice  land  tax:  Land  Is  classified  ac- 
ceding to  productivity  and  taxed  by  hec- 
tare, "mere  are  six  classes  of  land:  the  Ox 
ranges  from  VN$10  to  VN$86  per  hectare. 

(b)  Mixed  cultivation  land  tax:  There  are 
seven  classes  of  land;  the  tax  ranges  from 
VN$15  to  VN$300  per  hectare. 

(c)  Urban  land  and  property  tax:  tTnlm- 
proved  land  Is  taxed  by  hectare  following 
a  complicated  schedule  based  on  location. 
There  are  separate  rates  for  (1)  major  cities 
(Saigon  Is  divided  into  four  Bones  and  seven 
categories,  each' with  a  different  rate);  (2) 
first-class  cities  (5  eonee);  (3)  second-class 
cities  (4  zones);  (4)  third-class  cities  (3 
zones);  (6)  land  bordering  national  and 
provincial  highways;  and  (6)  land  bordering 
auxiliary  or  communal  roads.  The  rates  on 
unimproved  land  range  from  VN$30  per  hec- 
tare (class  6  above)  to  VN$10,000  In  Saigon. 
Improved  land  Is  taxed  twice:  the  land  Is 
taxed  (there  are  five  rates,  ranging  from 
VN$O.OS  to  VN$0.85  per  square  meter)  and 
the  Improvements  are  taxed.  The  property 
tax  rate  may  range  from  1  to  6  percent  of 
the  real  property  value;  It  Is  fixed  annually 
In  accordance  with  the  budgetary  needs  of 
the  country.  There  Is.  In  addition,  a  40-per- 
cent tax  on  "super  rent"  properties  which 
are  rented  at  abnormally  high  prices. 

3.  The  patente  (business  license)  :  The 
patente  is  an  annual  /ee  levied  on  Individ- 
uals and  corporations  for  the  privilege  of 
engaging  In  a  trade,  profession,  or  industry. 
Exempt  from  the  tax  are  teachers,  farmers, 
those  who  are  engaged  In  the  extraction  of 
natural  resources,  and  a  few  others. 

There  are  two  pcu-ts  to  the  tax.  The  basic 
tax  is  a  specific  levy  determined  by  the  type 
of  business.  All  businesses  are  listed  In  the 
fiscal  code,  which  records  743  different  types 
of  bustneesee  and  professions  and  establishes 
minimum  and  maximum  rates  for  each.  For 
example,  a  tailor  may  be  taxed  within  the 
range  of  VN$60  to  VN$3,000  per  annum;  for 
a  commercial  bank  the  rate  varies  from 
VN$3,000  to  VN$100,000;  a  large  hotel  from 
VN$1,400  to  VN$25.000;  an  automobile  agen- 
cy from  VN$600  to  VN$28,000;  and  an  Im- 
port-export firm  from  Vl|$800  to  VN$76.000. 
The  basic  rate  for  moet  large  commerclAl 
enterprises  Is  within  the  range  ot  VN$8,000 
to  Vlf$75,000, 

In  addition  to  the  basic  tax,  there  la  an 
ad  valorem  levy  applied  to  the  rental  value 
of  the  business  property.  The  tax  rates 
on  rental  value  are  progressive  in  the  range 
of  3  to  10  percent  depending  on  the  amount 
of  the  basic  tax  assessment.  This  tax  rate 
applied  to  the  annual  rent,  plus  the  basic 
tax,  constitutes  the  total  patente  tax  for  the 
Central  Government.  Percentage  increaeea 
of  the  Central  Government  patente  tax  are 
added  for  the  benefit  ot  local  goremments. 
There  Is  also  surtax  of  214  percent  of  the 
Central  Government  tax  for  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

Twenty-five  biulnees  activities,  chiefly 
manufacturing  flrms,  are  not  subject  to  the 
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patent«  but  are  taxed  on  the  ba«ia  of  turn- 
over, volume  of  production  ot  services  pro- 
vided or  according  to  aome  other  apeciallised 

schedule 

Mr  MOR.-r  Mr.  President,  do  not 
forget  that  most  of  our  aid  to  Vietnam 
Is  required  because  of  our  presence  there. 
Our  presence  Is  creating  the  Inflation 
which  we  are  trying  to  fight  by  giving 
toem  $275  million  under  this  bill. 

We  are  on  an  economic  treadmill.  The 
more  men  we  send,  the  more  they  spend, 
and  the  more  aid  we  shall  have  to  pro- 
vide to  overcome  the  Inilation  which  we 
are  causing. 

One  of  the  sad  things  about  this  $415 
million,  and  the  part  of  it  that  goes  to 
South  Vietnam.  Is  that  a  large  part  of 
It  win  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong. 
That  Is  the  record.  We  have  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Mr.  President.  The 
pouring  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
largesse  Into  South  Vietnam  will  en- 
hance, not  stop,  the  corruption,  until 
we  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  military 
problem  over  there,  and  determine  what 
the  political  situation  is  going  to  be. 

Mr,  President,  there  will  be  a  contin- 
uation of  the  practice  that  a  large  part 
of  our  aid.  both  materiel  and  money - 
wise,  will  get  Into  the  hands  of  the  Vlet- 
cong; and  furthermore,  a  good  many  of 
the  installations  for  which  we  are  spend- 
ing this  money  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
Vletcong  Let  us  face  it;  we  have  to 
get  thf>  war  over  first,  before  we  can 
successfully  proceed  with  the  program — 
the  ultimate  purposes  of  which  I  sup- 
port— of  taking  economic  freedom  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  sit  here  and 
acquiesce  In  continuing  to  waste  the 
American  taxpayers'  money.  Just  be- 
cause there  are  those  In  this  country 
who  are  whipping  up  a  war  hysteria, 
waving  the  Sag  into  tatters,  and  seeking 
to  give  the  Impression  that  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  stop  that  performance 
over  there  and  save  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican boys  are  somehow,  some  way,  not 
supporting  those  American  boys. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  who 
are  not  supporting  those  American  boys 
over  there  are  those  who  are  voting, 
here  In  the  Senate,  to  expand  and  esca- 
late that  war.  so  that  thousands  more  of 
thpm  are  sure  to  be  killed  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  the  blood  on  their  hands. 
But  not  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon.    I  shall  continue,  so  long  as  we  do 

not  have  a  formal  declaration  of  war 

which  Is  necessary  to  make  that  war 
legal  and  constitutional — to  do  what  I 
can  to  bring  that  fighting  to  an  end  by 
resorting  to  the  programs  that  I  have 
stood  for  here  these  many  months  past. 
bv  aHain  urging  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  that  this  administration  adopt 
the  views  of  General  Oavln  and  General 
Rldirway  and  George  Kennan.  to  provide 
for  talcing  the  holding  action  necessary 
to  protect  our  boys  until  a  good  many 
divisions  from  other  countries  can  be 
mnved  in  there  to  help  separate  the 
compecmg  warmaklng  forces  and  en- 
force a  cease-fire  order. 

But,  there  are  other  things  in  the  bill 
which  I  want  the  record  to  show  my  col- 
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leagues  voted  for  this  afternoon,  because 
we  are  going  to  make  the  record  as  to 
what  my  colleagues  voted  for. 

My  colleagues  will  be  voting  for  a  bill 
that  authorizes  a  $100  million  contin- 
gency fund  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  $100  million  In  this  bill 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
do  with  as  he  wishes. 

We  talk  about  constitutional  checks. 
We  talk  about  carrying  out  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Constitution  as  Senators 
to  check  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Senators  tell  me  they  have 
no  fear  of  a  movement  toward  govern- 
ment by  Executive  supremacy.  Why,  Mr. 
President,  this  $100  million  contingency 
fund  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  so-called  supplemental  biU 
Is  more  than  the  total  contingency  fund 
we  voted  the  President  throughout  the 
world  last  year. 

Last  year,  the  total  contingency  fund 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  was  $50  milUon. 
We  are  going  to  give  him  an  unchecked 
$100  million  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  Impersonally  I 
will  never  have  my  record  show  that  I 
ever  gave  to  any  President,  be  he  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  or  any  other  President,  that 
kind  of  unchecked  power— $100  million — 
what  are  we  thinking  of?  How  can  we 
possibly  take  $100  million  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  and  turn  It  over  to 
a  man  to  spend  as  he  decides  to  spend  It? 
That  Is  not  government  by  law.  That 
is  government  by  man. 

When  I  taught  for  years  that  one  of 
the  basic  constitutional  principles  of  our 
form  of  government  Is  that  we  are  a  gov- 
ernment by  law  and  not  a  government 
by  man,  I  did  not  teach  It  to  come  into 
the  Senate  years  later  and  walk  out  on 
the  principle  that  I  taught. 

Let  me  say  that  that  $100  million  Is  an 
Inexcusable  amount  to  give  to  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

How  long  does  It  take  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  travel  from  the 
White  House  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
the  Capitol  for  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress? 
Not  more  than  20  minutes. 
Why.  Mr.  President,  if  ever  an  emer- 
gency developed  whereby  the  President 
would  need  more  funds  than  those  set 
out  specifically  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
let  him  get  up  here  and  ask  for  them  in 
light  of  a  specific  need,  and  not  give  him 
this  kind  of  blanket  contingency  fund 
authority.  That  Is  dangerous  to  the 
preservation  of  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  in  this  country  and  a  govern- 
ment based  upon  three  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  of  government. 

Last  year,  not  only  did  we  have  that 
$50  million  for  the  President  to  use  any- 
where In  the  world,  but  the  executive 
branch  also  got  out  of  us  another  contin- 
gency fund  for  the  President  last  year— 
I  believe  the  amount  was  $89  million,  $57 
million  of  which  went  into  Vietnam.  For 
what  good,  and  for  what  purpose? 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  again 
Is  a  foreign  aid  bill  in  which  Congress  is 
perfectly  wlUlng  to  give  broad,  sweeping 
powers  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  it  will  file  with  us  a 


nice-sounding  report  in  which  language 
will  be  Incorporated  to  show  their  reser- 
vations, their  fears,  and  their  concerns. 
They  give  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  de- 
velopment of  government  by  executive 
suprMuacy  the  words,  but  they  give  the 
President  the  votes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
this  trend  toward  government  by  execu- 
tive supremacy  unless  we  start  voting 
against  it,  unless  we  start  voting  to  ap- 
ply the  checks. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  In  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  long  debate  took 
place  on  certain  amendments  offered 
which  are  not  being  offered  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  wish  to  read  the  Pulbrlght  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  proposed  In 
committee,  which  received  six  votes. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  bill  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  reniimber  succeeding 
sections ; 

"That  section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  IMI,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
the  statement  of  policy,  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"JBttJ  Act.  or  the  furnishing  of  economic, 
mlliuiry,  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act. 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  to 
use  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the 
defense  of  any  foreign  country.'  " 

Mr.  President,  there  was  interesting 
discussion  around  that  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  table.  There  was  very  little 
opposition  to  the  objectives  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Fulbrlght  proposal.  What 
was  the  main  reason,  therefore,  not  to 
place  It  In  the  bill?  Because  it  was  not 
the  appropriate  vehicle.  It  was  decided. 

I  am  waiting  patiently  and  hopefully 
for  the  legislative  vehicle  that  my  ctJ- 
leagues  will  find  appropriate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  carry  out  so  much  of 
their  discussion  in  the  cloakrooms. 
That  Is  the  vehicle  I  wish  to  see.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  am  never  going  to  see  It. 
I  am  afraid  that  all  the  Senate  is  going 
to  do  Is  give  to  the  American  people  lan- 
guage of  reservation  and  doubt,  perplex- 
ity and  confusion,  but  it  will  continue,  in 
my  Judgment,  to  delegate  away  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  place  checks  upon  the  administra- 
tion along  such  lines  as  the  Pulbrlght 
amendment. 

.1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R,   12169 
At   the   beginning  of   the   bill    insert   the 
following   new   section   and   renumber   suc- 
ceeding sections: 

"That  section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
the  statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"  'This  Act.  or  the  furnishing  o<  economic, 
military,  or  other  assistance  under  this  Act, 
•hall  not  l>e  construed  as  a  commitment  to 
use  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for 
the  defense  of  any  foreign  country."  " 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  then 
there  is  the  McGovern  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It  print- 
ed in  the  Record.. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  Its  action  In  authortelng  the  additional 
assistance  for  Vietnam  provided  by  this 
Act — 

( 1 )  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  ratification 
of  any  policy  decision  beretofo«-e  made  with 
respect  to  hostUltlea  In  Vietnam,  or  as  an 
endorsement  of  any  future  commitment  with 
respect  to  such  hostilities;  and 

(2)  U  taken  w(th  the  hope  that  such 
additional  assistance  will  contribute  to  an 
early  cessation,  rather  than  a  widening,  of 
such  hostUltles. 

(b)  Recognising  the  deslra  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  limit  the  scope  of  hostUltlea  and  to 
reacti  an  honorable  settlement  erf  the  con- 
flict acd  cognizant  of  the  desirability  of  im- 
proved relations  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Asia,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress,  that  United  States 
foreign  policy  in  Asia  should  seek  to  mini- 
mize the  risks  of  mlUt^y  involvement  and 
to  promote  orderly  economic  and  social 
development. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  es- 
sence, the  McCrovem  amendment  was  a 
proijosal  which  sought  to  make  clear  at 
least  the  purport  of  the  amendment,  and 
others  that  support  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  reservation,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Ill-fated  resolution  of  August  1964. 

But.  It  is  said,  after  all.  a  blank  check 
was  not  given;  after  all.  the  President 
was  not  given  unchecked  power. 

How  anyone  can  take  the  English  lan- 
guage in  that  particular  resolution  and 
read  anything  else  into  It  but  a  grant  of 
complete  power  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  what  he  wished  to 
do,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

They  must  have  taken  a  course  In 
English  which  I  never  took,  because  I 
cannot  read  any  such  meaning  into  the 
King's  English  in  that  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  in  the 
Chamber,  listening  to  me,  and  let  me  say 
to  him  that  the  Congressional  Record 
will  show  that  he  and  I  In  August  1964 
stood  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
told  the  Senate  over  and  over  again  that 
that  Is  extwtly  what  the  Senate  would  be 
giving  the  President  by  way  of  power,  for 
the  language  is  not  subject  to  any  other 
Interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  take  back 
that  power,  for  In  that  resolution  was 
contained  a  rescission  clR,use.  I  sought 
to  get  the  Senate  to  rescind  It  a  week  ago 
on  Tuesday,  when  I  offered  my  motion 
to  rescind.  That  motion  was  laid  on  the 
table,  although  I  wish  to  say  that  I  agreed 
with  the  Senator  f^pm  Georgia  LMr. 
Russell],  and  I  agteed  also  with  the 
Senator  from  Loul^na  [Mr.  Lono] — but 
completely  disagreed  with  them  on  the 
policy  they  are  supporting  In  South  Viet- 
nam— when  they  made  so  clear  in  the 
Record  that  a  vote  on  that  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  did  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  vote  to  check 
the  President's  power  under  the  resolu- 
tion of  August  1964. 

In  my  Judgment,  irrespective  of  their 
verbal  resolutions,  their  votes  spoke  loud- 
er than  their  words  on  that  ill-fated  day 
a  week  ago  on  Tuesday,  when  they  voted 
to  lay  my  amendment  on  the  table.   They 


once  again  gave  to  the  President  a  vote  of 
confidence  of  the  same  nature  Which 
they  gave  him  In  August  1964. 

The  check  Is  out  of  the  Senate.  The 
check  now  Is  with  the  people. 

I  close  by  saying  I  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause. In  my  Judgment,  It  violates  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances:  because, 
in  my  Judgment,  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  this  money  will  again  be 
used  to  finance  corruption  in  South 
Vietnam.  Large  amounts  of  the  sdd  will 
get  Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
As  past  experience  shows,  it  will  be  de- 
livered to  them  by  South  Vietnamese 
who  will  get  their  hands  on  millions  of 
dollars  of  It. 

As  far  as  the  particular  facilities  on 
which  it  will  be  spent  are  concerned, 
many  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Vletcong. 
I  think  it  Is  hopeless  to  think  that  we 
can  build  up  a  viable  economy  for  the 
future  In  South  Vietnam  while  this 
shocking  war  Is  proceeding. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  because  I 
think  a  vote  for  It  Is  a  vote  to  kill  addi- 
tional American  boys  In  South  Vietnam, 
who,  in  my  Judgment,  should  not  be 
kUled.  I  think  this  bill  will  add  to  the 
expanding  escalation  of  the  war,  and  I 
want  to  stop  the  killing. 

I  want  to  find  a  solution  along  the 
lines  the  Senator  from  Arkaiwas  [Mr, 
FtTLBRiGHT]  has  proposcd;  along  the 
lines  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  advocated;  along  the 
lines  the  Seruitor  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  I  have  proposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  many,  many 
months  past — a  solution  that  wiU  call 
for  the  enforcement  of  a  cease-fire 
order,  enforced  by  those  nations  that 
are  noncombatants  In  this  ghasty,  un- 
justifiable. Immoral  war;  a  cease-fire 
order  that  will  say  to  the  combatants. 
Including  my  own  country,  "You  have 
an  opportunity  to  stop  fighting  on  the 
basis  of  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
cease-fire  order,  and  If  you  do  not  obey 
the  order  of  the  cease-fire,  we  will  get 
the  divisions  from  around  the  world 
necessary  to  enforce  the  peace." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  making  war. 
That  Is  enforcing  peace.  It  Is  not  mak- 
ing war.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This"  Is  the  only  way 
we  will  save  the  killing  of  American 
boys  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  the  only  way  the  United  States 
can  be  stopped  from  expanding  a  war 
that  will  Inevitably  lead  to  a  war  with 
China;  and  a  war  with  China  wUl  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  nuclear  war. 

I  shall  be  proud  to  have  my  record 
show  that  I  voted  against  this  war  bill. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr,  Byrd],  after  which  I  shall  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMimcK],  and  thereafter  I  shall 
yield  back  the  remaining  time. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  'Virginia  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  part  of  this  bill  that  appeals 
to  me  a  great  deal.  That  part  of  the 
bill  reads: 

No  p»Tt  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence  after  January  1,  1966. 
for  the  flacal  year  1966.  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide aaaistance  to  any  country  which  permits 
any  ahip  or  aircraft  under  Its  registry  to 
transport  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities to  or  from  North  Vietnam  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  withholding 
of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  State*  and  re- 
ports such  determination  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  going  to  say 

1  say  as  a  friend  of  the  British,  but  I 
feel  It  Lb  alarming  that  our  allies  permit 
ships  under  their  flag  to  take  materials 
and  commodities  to  the  ports  of  North 
Vietnam. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1965,  of  the 
44  allied  ships  that  went  Into  the  harbor 
at  Haiphong,  35  were  BrlUsh  ships. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  want  to  say  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  for  the  record  that  I 
think  It  Is  very  desirable  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  passing  today  carries  a 
proviso  that  no  country  shall  benefit  from 
any  funds  appropriated  for  It  If  that 
country  permits  ships  flying  Its  flag  to  go 
Into  North  Vietnam  harbors. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  share  the  viewpoint  Just  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  stated  in  speeches  In  my 
own  State,  and  other  areas,  that  I  did 
not  understand  how  we  could  Justify  giv- 
ing any  economic  aid  to  any  country  that 
was  shipping  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  I 
think  we  should  halt  such  shipments 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  this  very  point. 
I  understand  this  prohibition  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  applies 
only  to  the  President's  contingency  fund. 
Do  we  have  any  assurances  from  the 
State  Department  as  to  whether  aid  not 
involving  the  contingency  fund  and  thus 
not  covered  In  this  bill.  Is  being  cut  off 
to  those  countries  which  are  shipping 
goods  Into  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  the  fact  that 
there  fire  two  provisions  in  existing  law. 
This  is  a  new  provision. 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page  8 
of  the  report,  there  Is  a  discussion  of  this 
provision  In  the  third  iiaragraph  on  that 
page: 

The  House  of  Representatives  amended  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  contingency 
fund  aid  to  any  nation  which  permits  ships 
or  aircraft  under  its  registry  to  carry  on 
trade  with  North  Vietnam,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  wlthlioldlng  of 
such  assistance  would  not  be  In  the  national 
interest  and  reports  his  determination  to 
the  Congress. 
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Tbia  -..ev  pn^iuoi .. on  D.s  ..'.  t.e  :;4>nt«xt 
of  two  axUUr.g  re«"-ru  Uur.ji  :,  ^..i  '.o  coun- 
trlea  who*^  shiiw  or  \:"—\'.'  ::■•  ',»  »-'.:h  Worth 
Vietnam,  Th?  F.Tf.j?  -  As.-  ^  ..r."*  A"  of 
IMA  oontalQed  a  provtsior.  which  re<|ulre« 
Uie  ProBiden';  u>  conjucSer  lei  y'.ns:  ild  to 
countna*  «rtil~h  flid  t.:>'.  Uiir  appropriate 
&ctt<  n  :o  prevei.t  «R:p8  knd  air- r  i.'-  :  ider 
rs  registry  fnrr.  -arrylng  goods  -  -  .-•■  ''jm 
N  jr-.n  i:»-:./>:i:  A  provlalon  In  •...<■  p'  -  ;r" 
Aa»lBt«r\c*  Approprlatlona  Act  of  t'*'^'^  " 
h)Mt«  the  furnishing  of  aid  to  any  c<r;i;:.t.-y 
vMeh  allows  'ts  ships  or  aircraft  to  carry 
to  North  vietr.am  any  at  the  atnteglc  mate- 
riftis  mentioned  In  aectlon  107(a)  of  that 
nrt 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Did  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  any  other  official  g:ve  any 
assurance  that  countries  row  shipping 
ii.'xi  North  Vietnam  are  not  receiving  aid 
as  a  resuit  of  that  policy? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  liie  Seiiator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute CO  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Ther«  wa«  auur- 
ance  ti-ven  t.^at  every  eflort  Is  beiog  made 
ai.d  will  coi.ttnue  to  be  made  to  get  other 
nations  to  take  action  to  stop  ships  bear- 
ing Uip.:-  a.a«i  from  trading  with  North 
Vieu.ani  Much  progress  is  being  made 
m  uhal  direcUon. 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  th&Dk  the  dls- 
tinguisi.ed  Senator  from  Alabama  and  I 
U^^nic  ti.c  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ulahi. 

I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  important 
matter  and  we  should  move  forward  in 
this  regard  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
that  many  lives  may  be  saved  In  Viet- 
nam 

Th.e  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  t,iine? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  6  minutes  re- 
main ir.? 

M  r  SP.\RKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
t.^e  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent conflict  in  Vietnam  has,  indeed,  had 
a  negative  eflect  on  the  economy  of  that 
country. 

I  view-  the  present  authorization  re- 
qufsi  a.5  not  essentially  different  from 
requests  for  our  other  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. This  money  will  be  used  to  sta- 
bilize the  economy  and  thereby  the  Qov- 
ernment  m  this  time  of  war.  It  is  cer- 
ta.:ia>  uj  our  interests  to  assure  that  the 
economy  and  the  Oovernment  of  South 
Vietnam  remain  steady. 

We  could  not  effectively  assist  these 
peoples  mihtarlly  while  being  plagued 
with  shifting  political  and  deterioratu^ 
economic  situations. 

Considering  the  problems  Involved,  we 
are  dealing  effectively  with  our  cooimit- 
ment  toward  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Mr  President.  The  problem  Is 
great  and  the  progress  often  tedious,  but 
the  firmness  of  our  position  has  been 
noted  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Let  this  legislation  today  be  notxi  as 
H  further  warning  that  we  intend  to  pur- 
•j'je  on  all  fronts  the  fref-dom  and  secu- 
rity of  endangered  peoples  such  a^  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  these 
funds  are  used  wisely  and  toward  the 


goals  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
Oovernment  of  South  Vietnam  must  re- 
main ever  vigilant  that  inflation  be 
cheeked  so  that  our  mutiud  goala  of 
world  order,  in  general,  and  freedom  and 
security  in  Vietnam,  In  particiilar.  can 
be  realized. 

We  are  engaging  in  a  program  to  win 
the  stipport  of  the  people  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese countryside  to  the  Government.  It 
is  an  entirely  new  challenge  In  a  new 
kind  of  wai°. 

But  it  Is  a  problem  with  which  we  must 
deal.  In  voting  for  this  legislation  my 
hopes  are  with  those  who  must  find  a 
way  to  accomplish  this  difficult  task  so 
that  our  mission  in  southeast  Asia  may 
earlier  and  more  effectively  be  realized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  passed  a  muItlblDlon- dollar  au- 
thorization to  finance  our  military  efforts 
to  protect  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
from  the  forcible  imposition  of  Commu- 
nist rule. 

I  voted  for  that  bill  because  I  think 
that  as  long  as  our  troops  are  committed 
to  combat,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  sup- 
port them. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  the  basic 
fact  that  military  power  alone — even 
power  .strong  enough  to  crush  out  the 
Insurgency  In  Vietnam — cannot  crush  out 
a  revolutionary  spirit.  "More  powerful 
than  all  the  armies  in  the  world."  wrote 
Victor  Hugo,  "is  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come."  We  are  witnessing  in  Vietnam 
and  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world  a  social  and  political  revolution 
which  will  decisively  mark  mankind's 
course  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

"Hiis  country  has  made  mistakes  in 
dealing  with  the  struggle  for  a  better  life 
for  the  2  billion  people  of  the  under- 
developed world.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  proposition  that  commu- 
nism has  a  monopoly  on  social  revolu- 
tion, or  that  the  political  and  economic 
subservience  from  which  the  ex-colonles 
are  trying  to  emerge  should  be  replaced 
with  a  total  tyranny  of  the  mind  and 
spirit. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  the  theories  of  personal 
freedom  and  self-determination  we  cher- 
ish are  Inapplicable  or  unattractive  to 
the  people  of  the  newly  emerging  nations, 
or  that  the  despotism  of  commvmlsm  Is  in 
the  long  run  a  reasonable  price  for  a 
people  to  pay  for  nation  building. 

So  I  support  our  efforts  to  end  the 
fighting  and  the  terror  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  war  In  Vietnam  under  condi- 
tions which  will  assure  self-determina- 
tion for  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
Certainly  the  task  of  nation  buUdlng  can 
make  little  progress  until  the  populace 
can  be  made  reasonably  secure.  This  Is 
the  Job  of  the  military.  But  In  this  eco- 
rramic  aid  bill  we  look  beyond  the  narrow 
military  task  to  the  broader,  and 
ultimately  more  Important  task  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  construction  and  trans- 
formation. 

Transformation  is  too  weak  a  word. 
What  Is  required  in  Vietnam  is  nothing 
less  than  a  social  revolution. 

We  must  fully  appreciate  the  enormity 
of  the  task  we  have  undertaken  In  Viet- 


nam. It  Is  nothing  leas  than  an  attempt 
to  build  a  nation;  and  nations  are  not 
built  quickly  or  easily.  Our  goal  Is  a 
South  Vietnamese  Government  which 
Is  Independent,  able  to  protect  Its  people, 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  desires,  and 
capable  of  providing  them  with  at  least 
the  neoessltlea  of  life. 

"nils  Is  a  goal  worthy  of  America.  But 
we  must  have  no  Illusions  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  it.  South  Vietnam  has 
proven  so  vulnerable  to  communism,  be- 
cause its  people  have  so  lltUe  reason  to 
defend  the  status  quo.  The  Vietnamese 
peasant  has  a  per  capita  annual  Income 
of  about  $90.  He  Is  beset  with  disease, 
burdened  with  debt,  crippled  by  Illiter- 
acy, exploited  by  a  corrupt  officialdom, 
and  has  no  real  hope  for  a  better  life 
either  for  himself  or  his  children.  In 
recent  years  the  war  raging  around  and 
through  his  village  has  theatened  his 
very  life. 

This  situation  has  not  developed  over- 
night. Under  French  colonial  rule,  the 
peasant,  who  had  previously  been  a  self- 
contained  economic  unit,  begain  to  pro- 
duce cash  crops.  He  thus  became  vul- 
nerable to  economic  forces  beyond  his 
control.  A  year  of  low  production  or 
falling  prices  deprived  the  peasant  of 
even  a  subslstoice  Income.  He  had  to 
mortgage  his  land  to  live.  Another  bad 
year  brought  foreclosure,  and  the  peasant 
assumed  the  precariotis  status  of  a  ten- 
ant for  an  absentee  landlord.  As  credit 
rates  went  up.  middlemen  and  money- 
lenders proliferated  and  tenancy  in- 
creased. 

These  broad  economic  and  social 
changes  stimulated  a  simultaneous  rise 
in  aspirations  and  frustrations.  The 
peasant  has  had  sufficient  contact  with 
modem  urbanized  life  to  realize  keenly 
the  opportiuilties  which  are  denied  him. 
This  Inevitably  has  bred  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration and  outrage.  He  has  very  easily 
become  prey  to  the  Vletcong  organizer 
who  brings  the  peasant  a  promise  of 
owning  his  own  land  and  a  promise  of  a 
government  devoted  to  his  welfare. 
These  simple  Ideas  strike  a  deep  respon-* 
slve  chord  In  an  oppressed  people.  Such 
Ideas  wUl  not  be  eradicated  by  military 
means.  They  can  be  defeated  only  by 
equally  good  ideas  Implemented  In  an 
effective  social,  economic,  and  political 
program.  In  the  words  of  General 
Lansdale: 

The  Communiats  have  let  loose  a  revolu- 
tionary Idea  In  Vietnam.  It  will  not  die  by 
being  Ignored,  bombed,  oo-  smothered  by  us. 
Ideas  do  not  die  in  such  ways. 

So  I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  today 
to  suggest  some  ways  the  revolutionary 
Ideas  at  loose  In  Vietnam  can  be  met  and 
fiUfllled  by  a  free  government. 

All  the  promises  and  policies  of  the 
Saigon  government  will  mean  little  If 
they  are  not  effectively  and  painstakingly 
Implemented  at  the  grassroots  level  in 
Vietnam.  The  problems  which  have 
plagued  our  efforts  In  the  past  have  been 
less  in  broad  policy  than  In  day  to  day 
Implementation. 

A  basic  difficulty  in  implementing 
effective  social  and  ecoiwmlc  reform  in 
Vietnam  Is  the  condition  of  the  Viet- 
namese civil  service. 
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The  French  left  a  complex  and  cum- 
bersome administrative  structure,  but 
trained  very  few  Vietnamese  to  operate 
it.  Furthermore,  the  Vletcong  have 
systematically  destroyed  the  cresma  of 
the  bureaucracy,  killing  over  11.000  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  officials  last  year  alone. 
Under  such  conditions  It  is  sometimes 
remarkable  that  local  government  func- 
tions at  all. 

Yet,  If  any  one  group  holds  the  key 
to  the  future  of  Vietnam  It  Is  the  civil 
service.  The  effectiveness  of  the  civil 
service  wUl  determine  whether  a  viable 
free  society  can  be  constnicted  in  Viet- 
nam. We  must  meet  the  serious  short- 
age of  trained  civil  servants  through  an 
expanded  program  of  training  new  re- 
cruits and  retraining  existing  officials. 
The  small  corps  of  American  advisers 
skilled  In  local  government  now  in  Viet- 
nam should  be  greatly  expanded.  They 
provide  a  type  of  on-the-job  training  and 
advice  that  does  not  necessitate  taking 
valuable  Vietnamese  civil  servants  from 
their  jobs. 

Continued  efforts  must  be  made  to  se- 
lect talented  local  people  In  rural  areas 
for  utilization  In  the  lower  levels  of  ad- 
ministration— both  to  improve  efficiency 
and  to  provide  a  channel  of  upward  mo- 
bility to  talented  and  ambitious  peasant 
youth.  So  far  as  possible,  we  should 
encourage  the  Introduction  of  some  sort 
of  regularized  merit  system  of  hiring  and 
promotion  In  the  bureaucracy. 

An  urgent  problem  in  the  heavily  pop- 
ulated region  of  the  Mekong  Delta  is 
land  reform.  The  Vletcong  derive  enor- 
mous strength  from  their  promise  to 
provide  land  to  vast  numbers  of  tenant 
peasants.  Effective  land  reform  by  the 
Saigon  government  Is  essential  to  blunt 
this  appeal. 

But  effective  land  reform  Is  more  than 
a  simple  redistribution  of  land.  It  will 
require  a  simultaneous  revision  of  tax, 
marketing,  and  credit  laws;  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  cooperatives,  agricul- 
tural extension  services,  and  other  en- 
lightened programs  to  help  the  peasant 
keep  the  land  he  gets  in  the  redistribu- 
tion. 

Another  area  of  Vietnamese  life  which 
must  be  reformed  Is  access  to  education. 
Secondary  and  university  levels  of  edu- 
cation are  In  large  part  reserved  to  chil- 
dren of  wealthy  and  Influential  Vletnsmi- 
ese  families.  This  in  turn  has  kept 
the  civil  service,  teaching,  and  the  pro- 
fessions as  preserves  of  the  privileged, 
because  employment  In  these  vocations 
has  required  a  degree. 

The  expansion  of  rural  jirlmary  edu- 
cation has  served  only  to  raise  unfilled 
aspirations,  since  access  to  the  secondary 
schools  and  universities  remains  cut  off. 
Access  to  the  upper  educational  levels 
must  be  broadened  If  the  revolutionary 
and  justifiable  aspirations  of  the  peas- 
ants of  Vietnam  are  to  be  satisfied. 

Another  area  of  serious  crisis  Is  the 
destruction  of  family  Income  by  the 
death  of  the  breadwinner  in  the  war. 
Like  other  oriental  societies,  that  of 
Vietnam  has  been  centered  around  the 
extended  faonilly  and  kin  group.  It  Is 
these  units  that  have  provided  security 
to  the  Individual.    Under  the  impact  of 


modernization  and  protracted  warfare 
these  Institutions  have  broken  down 
leaving  only  the  individual  and  his  im- 
mediate family.  If  something  happens 
to  the  male  breadwinner  his  dependents 
have  no  other  source  of  support.  This 
provides  a  major  Incentive  both  for  the 
Vietnamese  military  and  civilian  gov- 
ernment to  avoid  taking  the  kind  of  risks 
which  a  successful  war  effort  requires. 
It  Is  imperative  then,  that  an  adequate 
social  security  and  survivors  benefits 
program  be  provided  by  the  government. 

A  particular  concern  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Refugees  and  Escapees  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  Is  that  of  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees from  the  w^ar. 

The  Vietnamese  refugee  program  has 
been  characterized  on  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  sides  by  bureau- 
cratic confusion  and  paralysis,  a  short- 
age of  materials,  and  a  lack  of  clear 
priorities.  Some  Vietnamese  Province 
chiefs  have  regarded  the  refugees  as  the 
lowest  priority  group  In  their  Province. 
As  a  result  the  refugees  seldom  get  ade- 
quate support  In  terms  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  land.  The  refugees  have 
chosen  the  Government  as  opposed  to 
the  Vletcong  because  they  believe  that 
the  Government  can  more  likely  provide 
them  with  what  they  seek;  security  and 
the  necessities  of  life.  Their  hope  must 
not  be  disappointed. 

I  have  pointed  to  some  of  the  problems 
we  face  In  Vietnam  not  because  I  think 
they  are  unsolvable,  but  rather  because 
I  think  they  must  be  solved. 

The  world  will  never  be  safe,  the  peace 
will  never  be  secure,  as  long  as  violence 
and  terrorism  are  acceptable  substitutes 
for  free  choice. 

We  simply  must  find  a  way  to  assure 
self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

I  think  this  economic  assistance  bill 
Is  an  essentia]  step. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  should 
we  not  have  a  quorum  call  first? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  It  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota    [Mr.  McGovrawl, 


the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttsskll}, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyreI, 
Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi],  smd  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr,  McOovkrn], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyri],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaba],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond] Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchxl]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchxl  and  Mr. 
MuRPHTl,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82. 
hays  2.  as  follows: 

(No.  54  Leg] 
TKAS— 82 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

BarUvtt 

Bass 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bible 


Brewster 
^urdlck 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 


Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnldt 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Brrln 

Fannin 

Fong 


Omening 


Church 

Clark 

Harris 

Bruska 

Kuchel 

lisuscbe 


Fulbrlght 

Oore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

Inouye 

Jaclcson 

Jarlto 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

liong.  Mo. 

Long,  Lsk. 

Magnusm 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

MetoaU 

Mm«r 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

NATS— a 

Mone 

NOT  VOTTNO— 16 


Mundt 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastors 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoir 

Robertson 

RusseU.  SO. 

SaltonstaU 

Simpson 

Smatheis 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Btennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young,  N  Dek. 

Totmg.  Ohio 


McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 


BusseU.  Oa. 
Scott 

Thxinnond 
WUllama.  NJ. 


Murphy 

Muskle 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  12169)  was  passed. 
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Mr  MANSPIEUJ  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  juiuor  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama !  Mr  Sparkkuh]  today  has  re- 
earned  trie  highej't  re?;>*c:  of  the  Senate 
wUh  a  demon.stratior;  >:  -us  typically  ef- 
flcient,  aiid  '-■;rf-»'>-:  .:  management  of 
the  economic  stssi.-:ance  supplemental. 
His  great  sk::!  and  unequaled  diplomacy 
cojpled  with  his  clear  eund  profound  ex- 
planations brougr.c  decisive  and  expe- 
ditioiis  action  on  this  most  important 
foreigrn  aid  authorization. 

The  Sera'c  and  the  Nation  are  In- 
deed fortunate  to  have  this  great  Ameri- 
can statesman  In  their  service. 

Important  also  for  this  great  success 
waji  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  dis- 
tlruruLshed  scr.ior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Morse  Again,  he  articulately  ex- 
pressed his  s'rong  and  sincere  views  con- 
cerning our  foreign  policy  but,  in  a  most 
selfle.ss  manner,  permitted  the  Senate  to 
work  Its  will  in  orderly  fashion. 

Additionally,  high  commendation  goes 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  StmihgtonI.  whose  broad 
knowledge  and  deep  understanding  of 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  contrib- 
uted lmmen«ely  to  this  great  success. 

We  are  grateful,  too.  for  the  assist- 
ance of  those  Senators  who  offered  their 
own  constrjctive  views  but  who,  none- 
theles.s.  did  not  In  any  way  impede  the 
progress  of  this  Important  measure. 
Our  thanks  go  to  the  distlngiiished  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  [Mr.>  ECjek- 
ffiDY  ,  Alaska  (Mr.  GRurwn»o].  Indiana 
(Mr  Bath).  Virginia  fMr.  BymI.  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoiciwicKj,  and.  of  course,  we 
are  grateful  for  the  help  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickknloopeh). 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  PRANCE 

Mr  C.'MU^ON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rr.y  honor  and  privilege  to  present  to 
the  Senate  five  distinguished  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  Prance,  who 
are  our  guests  in  the  Chamber  today. 
They  are ; 

Hon.  Jean-Louls  Gaspartnl.  deputy, 
Maseile. 

Hon.  Augustln  Marc  Bordage.  deputy, 
Deux-Sevres. 

Hon  Bertrand  Plornoy,  deputy.  Seine 
ct  Marne. 

Hon.  Henri  Gorce-FrankUn,  deputy, 
Rhone. 

Hon  Jean  Moulin,  deputy,  Ardeche. 

They  are  accompanied  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Charles  Lucet,  Ambassador  of 
FYafice 

Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

-Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
The  dl.stlnguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield  ' 

Mr  CAPU^ON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  In  welcoming  to  the 
Chamber  our  colleagues  from  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  Prance  and  their 
outstanding  AmbassMlor,  M,  LuceU 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  them  with 
us.  We  hope  that  their  visit  will  be 
enjoyable  and  educational.  We  assure 
them  of  our  continued  friendship  and 
tinderstanding , 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
Piiblic  Law  170  of  the  74th  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BENmrrr]  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meeting  at  Canberra, 
Australia,  from  April  11  to  16,  1966.  in 
place  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott],  who  was  previously  named. 


REPORT  ON  MANPOWER  AND  MAN- 
POWER REQUIREMENTS,  RE- 
SOURCES. UTILIZATION,  AND 
TRAINING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  LAbor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

The  Whtti  Hotree, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  8.  1966. 

The   Honorable   the  Prxsidknt  of  thx 
Sknate, 

The    Honorable    the    Spcakek    of    the 
House  or  Ripp.cszntativks. 
Sirs:  As  required  by  section  107  of  the 
Manpower    Development    and    Training 
Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  I  am  sending  to 
the  Congress  my  annual  manpower  re- 
port, and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, use.  and  training. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  coal  mine  safety  bill  and  the  Alaska 
centennial  bill  have  been  disposed  of  on 
Monday.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  wage-price  guldeposts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is 
so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  business  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  euljoui-nment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1027.  H  R.  3584,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lbgislattve  Cierk.  A  bill  fH.R. 
3584  >  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  so  as  to  proviae  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

UNAMUCOUS-CONSXNT    AOKXEiaurT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that.  Immediately 
after  the  renewal  of  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1027,  HR.  3584,  on  Monday, 
March  14,  1966.  debate  on  the  measure  be 
limited  to  one- half  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment, and  2  hours  on  the  bill,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
MoKSKi,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?    Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  Is  as 
follows : 

UNAlCrNOrS-CONSINT   AOREEMKirr 

Ordered.  Tliat.  effective  on  Monday.  March 
14,  1966,  after  the  bill  U  laid  before  the 
Senate,  during  the  fxirther  consideration 
of  toe  bill  (H  R.  3584)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Co4>(lne  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  The  prevention  of  accidents  In  co&l  mines, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, eztept  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectlTely.  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Moasc]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopot] :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  two  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal. 
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ALASBLA  CENTENNIAL— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2614,  the  Alaskan  Centennial 
bill,  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  that  de- 
bate on  any  motions  thereon  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  the  time  tj  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BARTLrrrl, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 

[Mr.  WlLLIAKB]. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?   Hearing  none,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

UNANtKOirS-CONBCNT   AgRKEMKNT 

Ordered,  That  when  the  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  2614  (an 
act  to  provide  for  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  1967  statewide  celebration  of  the 
centennial  M  the  Alaska  purchase).  Is  laid 
before  the  Senate,  debate  on  any  motions 
thereon  will  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Babtlett]  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
these  two  bills  up  on  Monday,  and  fol- 
lowing the  disposal  of  these  two  bills, 
it  is  anticipated  that  Calendar  1025,  S. 
2499.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act,  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  may  I  say.  concerning  the  2 
imanlmous-consent  requests  granted  by 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  there  will  very 
likely  be  rollcall  votes  on  both  of  these 
measures. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  majority  leader  know  whether  there 
will  be  any  further  business  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  business  today;  except  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Is  prepared 
at  an  appropriate  time,  which  I  hope  will 
be  within  the  next  2  or  3  minutes,  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  conference  report 
on  the  mlllttuT  aid  bill. 


MILITARY     PROCUREMENT- 
CONFERENCE     REPORT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12889)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1966  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
«-lll  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  version  of  HH.  12889  author- 
ized military  construction  In  an  amount 
of  $49,700,000  more  than  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. This  additiorjkl  authorization  was 
intended  for  Marine  Corps  air  facilities 
on  Okinawa  and  naval  port  facilities 
In  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 


Although  there  Is  no  assiu-ance  tills  con- 
struction authorization  will  be  ftmded 
immediately,  the  requirement  for  It  is 
sufficiently  firm  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  inclusion  of  this  au- 
thorization In  the  conference  report. 

The  other  differences  in  the  two  bills 
were  in  the  general  provisions.  The 
Senate  version  had  included  a  provision 
requiring  quarterly  reports  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  military  assistance  fur- 
nished South  Vietnam  and  countries  al- 
lied with  us  in  her  defense.  The  House 
version  did  not  Include  this  reporting  but 
did  have  reporting  provisions  covering 
military  construction  in  South  Vietnam. 
Since  the  objective  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  provisions  was  to  keep  the 
Congress  Informed  regarding  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  authorization  granted,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  retain  the  reporting 
provisions  adopted  separately  by  the  two 
bodies. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  the  bill 
would  grant  supplemental  militaur  au- 
tl^orizations  for  fiscal  year  1966  in  the 
amount  of  $4,857,450,000. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seriator  yield? 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  tunount  contained  in  the  bill  when 
it  left  the  Senate,  and  what  is  the 
amoimt  contained  in  the  bill  now? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion was  $4,807,750,000.  There  was  a 
House  provision,  to  provide  for  the  giv- 
ing of  notice  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
committees  of  any  new  construction 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  Senate  portion  of 
the  bill,  there  was  a  provision  that 
the  Defense  Department  should  report 
quarterly  to  the  committees  on  military 
assistance.  There  was,  in  addition,  au- 
thorization of  $10  million  in  the  House 
bill  for  construction  at  Sublc  Bay  in  the 
Philippines  and  of  $39,700,000  for  air  fa- 
culties at  Okinawa.  The  Senate  accepted 
those  two  provisions.  The  conference 
agreement  is  on  an  authorization  of 
$4,857,450,00b. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  happened  to  the 
other  provisions,  the  House  provision  and 
the  Senate  provision? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  They  are  con- 
tained in  the  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  w&s  agreed  to. 


HEARING  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 
TO  INQUIRE  UJTO  WITNESS 
HARASSMENT  AND  A  VIOLATION 
OF  THE  U.S.  CRIMINAL  CODE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
inviting  auto  Industry  critic,  Ralph 
Nader,  the  president  of  General  Motors, 
and  detective  agencies  to  appear  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Executhe  Re- 
organization on  March  22. 

I  am  calling  the  hearing  because  a 
General  Motors  statement  issued  late 
yesterday  raised  Issues  which  go  beyond 
the  question  of  witness  harassment  and  a 


violation  of  the  U.S.  criminal  code. 
Earlier  this  week  I  asked  the  Justice  De- 
partmejit  to  investigate  reports  in  the 


pre.s 


The 
held: 


at  Nader  had    been  intimidated 
his  testimony  before  the  sub- 


ommit  iee  about  traffic  safety. 


CJM  statement  Issued  last  night 


It  Is  4  well-known  and  accepted  practice 
in  the  lei^l  profession  to  investigate  claims 
and  persons  maUng  claims  In  the  product 
liability  field,  such  as  the  pending  C^rvalr 
design 


It  appears  that  General  Motors  is  seek- 
ing to  justify  Its  investigation  of  Mr. 
Nader  by  Impugning  his  motives  as  a  wit- 
ness before  my  subcommittee. 

I  believe  the  parties  in  this  matter 
should  come  before  the  subconunittee  to 
present  their  views.  This  is  the  fair— 
the  American — way  of  approaching  a 
matter  of  public  policy. 

I  resent  character  assassination  in  any 
form,  and  I  expect  General  Motors  to 
back  up  its  charges  concerning  Mr. 
Nader's  connection  with  pending  Corvair 
litigation.  I  also  expect  a  public  ex- 
planation of  the  alleged  harassment  of  a 
Senate  committee  witness, 

I  have  not  dicussed  this  with  any  of 
the  parties  concerned.  But  I  suggest 
that  they  come  before  the  subcommittee 
to  discuss  the  entire  matter.  The  safety 
of  the  American  driving  public  is  the 
basic  issue  before  the  committee.  To 
this  must  now  be  added  the  additional 
issue  of  a  witness'  right  to  testify  before 
a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress  mithout 
fear  of  character  assassination  or 
intimidation. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  received  from  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  the  news  release 
from  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  men- 
tioned earlier  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Deakboem,  MlCM., 

March  9, 1966. 
Senator  Abeaham  Ribicovt, 
Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washirigton,  D.C.: 

With  regard  to  your  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  Tuesday.  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
not  been,  nor  is  It  now,  directly  or  Indirectly 
Involved    In    any    alleged    Investigation    or 
harassment   of   Mr.    Nader,   nor   has   it   any 
knowledge  of  or  connection  with  the  alleged 
Incidents  concerning  him.    We  are  releasing 
a  copy  of  this  to  the  press  immediately. 
John  S.  Bvoas, 
Vice  President.   Ford  Motor  Co.,  the 
American  Road. 

Statement   Isstmi  bt  Oekerax.   Motoes    on 
Mabcb  9,  1966 

General  Motors  said  today  that  following 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nader's  criti- 
cisms of  the  Corvair  in  writings  and  public 
appearances  in  support  of  his  book,  "Unsafe 
at  Any  Speed."  the  office  of  its  general  coun- 
sel initiated  a  routine  investigation  through 
a  reputable  law  firm  to  determine  whether 
Ralph  Nader  was  acting  on  behalf  of  litigants 
or  their  attorneys  In  Corvair  design  cases 
pending  against  General  Motors.  The  Inves- 
tigation was  prompted  by  Mr,  Nader's  ex- 
treme criticism  of  the  Corvair  In  his 
writings,  press   conferences.  TV,  and  other 
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public  app«arancea.  Mr.  Nader's  statementa 
colnclde<l  witta  similar  publicity  by  some  at- 
torneys handling  such  litigation. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  accepted  practice  In 
the  legal  profeaolon  bo  Investigate  claims  and 
persons  '"■'>'"g  claims  in  the  product  liabil- 
ity neld.  such  a«  in  the  pending  Oorvalr 
design  cases. 

The  Investigation  was  limited  only  to  Mr. 
Nader's  qualifications,  background,  exper- 
tise, and  association  with  such  attorneys.  It 
did  not  Include  any  of  the  alleged  harass- 
ment or  intimidation  recently  reported  In 
the  press  IX  Mr  Nader  has  been  subjected 
to  any  of  the  Incidents  and  harassment  men- 
tioned by  him  In  newspaper  stories,  such 
Incidents  were  In  no  way  associated  with 
General  Motors'  legitimate  Investigation  of 
his  Interest  In  pending  litigation. 

At  General  Motors'  Investigation,  Mr.  Na- 
der spent  a  day  at  the  OM  Technical  Center, 
Warren.  Mich.,  early  in  January  visiting  with 
General  Motors  executives  and  engineers. 
He  was  shown  a  number  of  engineering  and 
research  testing  and  development  programs 
in  the  fleld  of  automotive  safety.  A  number 
of  the  accusations  In  his  book  were  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  a  presentation  was 
made  of  the  evidence  used  In  the  successful 
defense  of  the  only  two  Corvalr  lawsulta 
tried. 

Mr  Nader  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
courtesy  in  providing  him  with  detailed  In- 
formation, but  he,  nevertheless,  continued 
the  same  line  of  attack  on  the  design  of  the 
Corvalr  In  a  number  of  subesquent  press 
conferences.  TV.  and  other  appearances. 
Thla  behavior  lends  support  to  General  Mo- 
tors" belief  that  there  Is  a  connection 
b^-rween  Mr  Nader  and  plalntlfls'  counsel  in 
p-ei-d-lng  Corvalr  design  litigation. 

Mr  NELSON.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr   RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
requesting  that  the  appropriate  witnesses 
Involved  in  this  Incident  appear  before 
his  committee. 

In  listening  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator.  I  did  not  understand  whether 
the  Senator  was  requesting  the  General 
Motors  Corp  to  produce  at  the  hearings 
the  detectives  who  actually  participated 
In  the  Investigation. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  We  shall  request  rep- 
resentatives of  the  detective  agencies  to 
be  present. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  have  a  list  of 
the  agencies  that  were  involved  In  this 
matter'' 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  list  of  agencies  as  It  appeared 
\:\  the  press.  We  shall  Inquire  of  Oen- 
pral  Motors  Corp.  whether  there  are  any 
agencies  which  did  not  appear  in  the  list 
published  In  the  newspaper. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
that  committee,  but  I  have  some  very 
strong  viewpoints  about  what  has  been 
Ir.volved  here. 

Mr  President,  the  General  Motors 
Corp  .  one  of  the  leading  business  cor- 
porations In  the  world,  has  now  admitted 
that  the  investigation  of  Ralph  Nader, 
which  has  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion, was  instigated  by  General  Motors. 

The  New  York  Times.  New  Republic 
magazine,  and  much  of  the  Nation's 
press  had  reported  this  shocking  situa- 
tion over  the  last  few  days  without 
knowing  who  was  behind  it. 


Mr.  Nader  became  the  target  for  this 
investigation  by  writing  a  book  criticiz- 
ing a  nimiber  of  automobile  design  fea- 
tures which  he  contended  were  unsafe, 
and  by  testifying  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee studying  auto  safety  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  The  Senate  has  heard  of  the 
fantastic  cloak-and-dagger  episodes 
which  resulted. 

Mr.  Nader  was  harassed  by  anonymous 
telephone  calls  as  he  worked  in  his  Wash- 
ington hotel  room,  preparing  his  Senate 
committee  testimony.  He  was  shadowed 
right  into  the  Senate  Office  Building  by 
two  private  investigators  who  were  so 
brazen  as  to  tell  a  Capitol  policeman 
that  they  had  been  following  Mr.  Nader 
around  the  country.  His  landlady  has 
been  quizzed  as  to  his  record  of  rent  pay- 
ment. His  stockbroker,  his  editor,  and 
business  associates  have  been  questioned. 

An  attorney  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  book  has  been  questioned  at  great 
length  by  a  private  detective  who  was 
making  lurid  inferences  about  his 
private  life.  This  investigator  used  all 
the  tricks  of  his  seamy  trade — a  fake 
reason  for  the  interview,  two  different 
phony  names,  apparently  even  a  record- 
ing device  in  an  attache  case. 

On  February  20,  Nader  was  ap- 
proached by  a  woman  in  a  Washington 
drugstore  who  asked  him  to  come  to  a 
meeting  with  her  that  night  to  discuss 
foreign  affairs.  On  February  23,  he  was 
approached  by  another  woman  in  a 
grocery  store  who  asked  him  to  come  to 
her  apartment  and  help  her  move  furni- 
ture. 

General  Motors  Issued  a  brief,  care- 
fully worded  statement  last  night  In 
which  It  admitted  conducting  an  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  Nader.  General  Motors 
states  that  its  investigation  was  limited 
to  Mr.  Nader's  qualifications,  back- 
ground, expertise,  and  association  with 
attorneys  who  represent  persons  suing 
General  Motors  for  alleged  automobile 
design  faults. 

The  General  Motors  release  also  in- 
cludes this  skillfully  worded  sentence: 

If  Mr.  Nader  has  been  subjected  to  any  of 
the  Incidents  and  harassment  mentioned 
by  him  in  newspaper  storle?.  such  Incidents 
were  In  no  way  associated  with  General 
Motors'  legitimate  investigation  ol  his  In- 
terest In   pending  litigation. 

Who  can  quarrel  with  that  statement? 
Of  course  the  scandalous  incidents  re- 
lated above  were  not  associated  with  any 
legitimate  Investigation.  Rather,  it 
seems  quite  obvious  that  they  were  part 
of  a  fantastic  conspiracy  of  intimidation 
and  harassment  spread  over  half  a  dozen 
States  and  carrying  right  into  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

This  was  a  carefully  planned,  well- 
flnsuiced  scheme  whose  purpose  could 
only  be  intimidation  or  smear. 

If.  as  the  General  Motors  release  seems 
to  say  in  its  careful  language.  General 
Motors  was  respoivslble  for  part  of  this 
but  not  all  of  it,  then  we  obviously  must 
find  out  exactly  what  General  Motors 
did  do  and  what  General  Motors  did 
not  do. 

As  of  right  now.  I  think  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  quite  compelling. 
Knowing  that  these  episodes  did  happen. 


ixwolvlng  a  number  of  different  people, 
and  knowing  that  General  Motors  did 
order  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Nader's 
qualifications,  background,  expertise, 
and  associations,  the  Implication  is 
compelling  that  GenersJ  Motors  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  sordid  de- 
velopments which  the  press  has  outlined. 

This  raises  grave  and  serious  questions 
of  national  significance.  What  are  we 
coming  to  if  a  great  and  powerful 
corporation  will  engage  in  such  un- 
ethical and  scandalous  activity  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  a  citizen  who  is  a 
witness  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee? 

If  great  corporations  csm  engage  in 
this  kind  of  Intimidation,  it  is  an  assault 
upon  freedwn  In  America.  No  average 
citizen  can  face  up  to  a  corporation  the 
size  of  General  Motors  which  sets  out 
to  destroy  him.  \ 

How  could  a  responsible  corporation 
deal  with  a  critic  such  as  Mr.  Nader? 

One  of  Mr.  Nader's  contentions  Is  that 
the  rear  pxle  of  the  Corvalr  automobile 
manufactured  in  1960  through  1963  was 
designed  In  such  a  way  that  the  outside 
wheel  tended  to  "tuck  under"  on  turns. 
Mr.  Nader  states  that  the  Corvalr  rear 
axle  was  redesigned  for  the  1964  model 
year  to  correct  this  alleged  defect. 

Another  of  his  contentions  is  that  the 
1953  Bulck  Roadmaster,  manufactured 
by  GM.  employed  a  power  brake  system 
which  was  inclined  to  fall.  Mr.  Nader 
supports  this  contention  with  testimony 
from  a  garage  mechanic  employed  by  a 
Femdale,  Mich.,  Bulck  dealer,  during  a 
lawsuit  In  the  Wayne  County  Circuit 
Court.  This  mechanic  testified  that  he 
had  received  a  number  of  complaints 
about  power  brake  failure  on  1953  Bulcks, 
but  that  the  Bulck  service-  department 
treated  this  as  a  hush  thing.  They  do 
not  want  the  public  to  know  the  brakes 
were  bad.  -  - 

I  do  not  blame  General  Motors  for 
being  alarmed  at  such  charges  by  Mr. 
Nader.  It  certainly  is  possible  that  they 
could  reflect  on  the  company. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  a  firm  could  deal  with  this 
problem.  First  of  all,  they  coiild  refute 
his  arguments.  Certainly  this  gigantic 
corporation,  staJTed  with  brilliant  auto- 
mobile engineers  and  highly  paid  experts 
in  the  field  of  publicity  are  quite  capable 
of  coping  with  a  humble  critic  such  as 
Ralph  Nader. 

If  It  should  develop  that  his  charges 
are  correct  and  cannot  be  refuted,  then 
the  company  could  explain  its  error  and 
the  corrective  steps  it  h«is  taken  to  guar- 
antee that  such  mistakes  would  not  hap- 
pen again. 

These  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  ac- 
tions in  the  public  interest. 

However,  to  react  to  charges  such  as 
Mr.  Nader  has  made  by  financing  a  secret 
investigation  of  him  raises  very  serious 
questions.  How  many  people,  possessing 
information  which  they  believe  would 
be  in  the  public  Ihterest  but  which  was 
counter  to  the  interests  of  a  large  cor- 
poration, would  dare  disclose  this  infor- 
mation to  the  public  or  to  a  Senate  or 
House  committee  if  they  knew  they  might 
face  the  reUliation  which  Mr.  Nader  has 
experienced? 
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If,  as  General  Motors  says,  this  Is  a 
well-known  and  accepted  practice,  are 
other  witnesses  who  testify  before  our 
committees  being  shadowed  and  investi- 
gated at  this  very  moment? 

Obviously,  Congress  must  learn  exactly 
what  did  happen  in  the  Nader  case  in 
order  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  con- 
gressional hearing  process  and  in  order 
to  protect  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  speak  out  without  fear  of  massive 
retaliation  by   a  powerful  corporation. 

The  subcommittee  which  took  Mr. 
Nader's  testimony  should  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  into  this  situa- 
tion— and,  knowing  tlie  Senator  from 
Connecticut  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  that  it  will. 

General  Motors  and  its  law  firm,  Al- 
vord  L  Alvord  In  Washington,  should 
volunteer  to  testify  under  oath. 

The  committee  should  be  given  the 
names  of  those  who  took  part  In  the 
investigation,  and  the  names  of  the  pri- 
vate detective  agencies  which  were  hired 
to  do  the  work  and  bring  them  before 
the  committee. 

General  Motors  describes  this  as  a 
"routine"  investigation.  I  think  it  was 
a  shocking  scandal.  It  seriously  reflects 
on  the  honor  and  dvic  responsibility  of 
one  of  the  world's  largest  corporations. 
That  corporation  should  not  rest  imtil 
all  the  facts  are  made  known  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  notice  the  statement: 

It  la  a  well-known 'and  accepted  practice 
In  the  legal  profession  to  Investigate  claims 
and  persons  making  claims  In  the  product 
liability  field,  such  as  the  pending  Corvalr 
design  cases. 

Was  there  any  evidence  before  our 
committee  that  Mr.  Nader  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  making  a  claim  or  repre- 
senting persons  making  claims? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  was  not.  To 
my  knowledge,  from  the  Information  we 
had  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Nader's  appear- 
ai  ce  and  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  Mr.  Nader  represents 
plaintiffs  with  liability  claims  against 
General  Motors  Corp. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  were  some  questions  raised  in 
connections  with  the  Corvalr  automo- 
bile? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  that  not 
too  much  information  has  come  out  con- 
cerning the  Corvalr  automobile.  We 
naturally  were  aware  of  the  controversy 
over  the  Corvalr  automobile.  However, 
it  was  my  f-t^llng  at  the  time  that  since 
the  Con'b'.T  automobile  was  In  contro- 
versy A' ;•!  there  were  cases  pending  in 
vario'i'  courts.  Including  a  case  in  Cali- 
forr  :.  at  that  time,  I  did  not  feel  that 
th.'  subcommittee  hearings  should  In  any 
*  -y  Interfere  with  the  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  it  at>pears  to  me  from  the 
statement  of  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
that  anybody  In  the  United  States  crit- 
ical of  Corvalr,  whether  In  direct  llUga- 
tion  or  not.  Is  subject  to  Investigation  by 
the  General  Motors  Corp. 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Well,  I  should  say 
that  it  Is  a  peculiar  statement,  to  say  the 
least.  But  as  the  chairman  who  will  pre- 
side over  these  hearings,  I  should  not  like 
to  l)e  in  a  position  of  prejudging  any  ol 
the  parties,  so  I  prefer  not  to  make  any 
statement  by  which  it  could  be  inferred 
that  I  was  trying  to  prejudge  any  of  the 
parties  to  this  hearing. 

The  hearing  win  be  fair  and  open  to 
both  parties,  to  make  whatever  state- 
ments they  wish  and  be  subject  to  ques- 
tioning by  any  manbers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  that,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  chairman  Ls  going  ahead  with  it. 
1 1  should  also  like  to  request  that  the 
Ueneral  Motors  Corp. — and  I  expect  the 
committee  is  bringing  in  the  president  of 
General  Motors? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  telegram  is  be- 
ing directed  to  the  president  of  General 
Motors,  and  the  statement  includes  an 
Invitation  to  the  president  of  General 
Motors  personally. 

itr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes. 
Could  we  also  request  that  he  bring  all 
of  his  records  In  connection  with  this 
agency? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  request  will  be 
made  concerning  the  records  of  the  de- 
tective agency  and  the  investigation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
we  also  have  the  detective  tigency  bring 
all  its  records  in  connection  with  this 
matter? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  request  is 
a  proper  one,  and  that  request  will  be 
made  of  the  detective  agency. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Could 
we  also  ask  General  Motors  Corp.  to  have 
available  in  the  room  any  individuals 
from  Greneral  Motors  who  have  detailed 
knowledge  about  these  transactions  with 
the  detective  agency? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  request  will  be 
relayed  to  the  president  of  General  Mo- 
tors. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  It  might 
be  that  the  counsel  of  the  subcommittee 
would  wish  to  conduct  some  preliminary 
Interviews,  both  with  Mr.  Nader,  to  find 
out  some  of  the  surrounding  facts,  and 
with  the  detective  agency  and  General 
Motors,  before  the  time  of  the  hearings, 
In  order  to  be  fully  prepared. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  we  have 
good  counsel  and  staff,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  effectively. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Our  counsel  and  staff 
are  excellent.  They  will  invite  conver- 
sations with  all  the  parties  involved.  In 
order  to  expedite  the  hearings. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RXBICOFP.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  a  question  on  this 
particular  issue.  The  press  has  reported 
that  General  Motors  got  somebody  to  in- 
vestigate Mr.  Nader.  I  did  not  hear  the 
first  part  of  the  Senator's  statement; 
how  does  that  come  within  the  purview 
of  our  subcommittee? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  subcommittee  in  this  way: 
Mr.  Nader  aiH>eared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  testified  at  a  subcommittee 
hearing.  It  subsequently  developed  that 
there  were  detectives  following  Mr.  Na- 
der. 

A  newspa[>er  reporter  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  who  happened  to  come  into 
my  ofSce  to  talk  with  me  on  a  completely 
different  matter,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  hearings,  vns  approached  by 
a  Capitol  policeman,  who  told  him  that 
he  was  being  followed.  By  coincidence, 
this  reporter  from  the  Washington  Post 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Nader. 

The  reporter  disclosed  those  facts  in 
the  Washington  Post.  Then  it  Ae\elopt^ 
that  in  the  past  few  weeks,  subsequent 
to  the  hearing,  there  had  occurred  a  very 
thorough  Investigation  whlrti  started  to 
ctMne  out  in  various  articles  in  the  repu- 
table press  and  magazines  of  our  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  saw  It  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  was  In  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Hartford  Courant,  It 
WEis  in  the  New  Republic,  it  was  In  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  there  were  other 
newspapers. 

Now,  what  is  Involved  here  is  poten- 
tial intimidation  and  harassment  of  a 
witness  who  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee when  we  were  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  role  in  traffic  safety. 
So  we  have  the  prospective  problem  of  a 
witness  before  our  subcommittee  being 
harassed  and  intimidated. 

In  addition,  I  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor  calling  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  In- 
vestigate, to  see  if  there  was  any  ■viola- 
tion of  any  criminal  law. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  stating  that 
they  In  no  way  had  hired  any  Investiga- 
tors to  check  on  Mr.  Nader. 

A  news  release  was  issued  last  night, 
and  I  received  a  copy  of  it  this  morning, 
indicating  that  General  Motors  had 
hired  investigators.  According  to  them, 
they  hired  these  Investigators  in  connec- 
tion with  their  possible  liability  based  on 
a  contention  that  the  Corvalr  car  was  an 
imsafe  automobile. 

So  all  of  this  evolves  around  a  series 
of  hearings  we  started  last  March  and 
have  continued  through  last  year  and 
this  year. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  twm  the  Senator  Indulge 
me  1  minute  further? 

This  Is  very  important,  because  Gen- 
ersJ Motors  is  one  of  the  coimtry's  larg- 
est corporations  and  this  matter  could 
become  quite  explosive.  So  I  beg  the 
Senator's  indulgence. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  about 
pursuing  the  matter.  I  am  a  member  of 
his  subcommittee.  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  hearings  to  be  held  iintll 
just  this  minute.  I  should  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senator  would  think  over 
the  two  words  he  has  used,  "harassment" 
and  "intimidation,"  for  this  reason:  I 
think  we  are  on  trial  as  well  as  General 
Motors.    We  must  be  objective,  and  we 
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have  to  lay  oi^wlth  an  even  hand  In  this 

niarter 

I!  X  ALshes  to  Investigate  Y — and 
many  things  would  not  be  unearthed  un- 
less people  were  investigated — there  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  The  question 
is.  Is  it  oppressive,  is  it  done  to  intimi- 
date. Ls  \:  d  ne  to  harass,  is  any  law 
bPinR  violaiec  ■ 

S<j  I  would  only  suggest  to  the  chalr- 
mari— and  I  agree  that  this  thing  has  to 
be  looked  ;r.t<)  thoroughly — that  it  would 
bt--  tjetti^"  :  r  ill  of  us,  whatever  attitude 
uff  uiice — U..X-  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  maKf  a  p. .  iri  Judgments.  That  is  the 
cn:v  suKis'esi.rjn  I  make. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  think  we 
should  start  with  the  feeling  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  good,  objective  look; 
then  If  we  feel  someone  should  be  casti- 
gated, we  certainly  should  do  it.  We 
should  not  do  it  In  advance  by  using 
abrasive  words  like  "harassment"  and 
mumiddtion, '  since  we  do  not  yet  have 
tf.e  facr.*  Defore  us. 

v.-  RIBICOPF.  I  would  say  this:  I 
have  been  most  careful  not  to  prejudge 
this  matter.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  a  very  active 
member  of  our  subcommittee.  He  has 
been  in  attendance  at  practically  every 
mt^ting.  He  has  been  there  while  I  have 
aced  as  chairman.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
at.,r  will  agree  that  I  try  to  be  as  ju- 
dicious and  careful  and  thoughtful  of 
every  witness  who  comes  before  the  sub- 
committee as  I  can;  and  I  assxire  the  dis- 
tmsulstied  Senator  that  this  attitude  is 
ven  deep,  and  I  would  assume  the  re- 
spoiLsibihty  of  not  prejudging  ariyone, 
and  gHlng  each  witness  and  all  the 
parti'.s  iMVQlved  every  opportunity  to 
.speaK  a.u!  extending  them  every  possible 
coiii'tesv 

Mr  J. "WITS.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  know  that:  I  would  guarantee  it 
with  ever>'thlng  I  have  In  the  world.  I 
know  he  ha.s  been  a  very  objective  lawyer, 
an  excellei  :  udge,  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent Cabi;  't  oflBcer.  But  the  Senator 
did  utt€i-  LiiC  words,  and  I  merely  wished 
to  put  them  in  focxis.  He  has  done  so, 
a:-d  I  ♦hank  him 


DFATH   f.F   P.EPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
F   BALDWIN.  JR.,  OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr  DIliKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tiiat  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
resolution  coming  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Normally,  this  resolution  would  be  of- 
fered by  one  of  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia H  )  A '  ver,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifori.ia  M:  KucHKLl  Is  presently  in  the 
hospital.  The  Senator  from  California 
IMr  Murphy  I  is  absent  on  oCBclal  busl- 
ne.^>" 

n;e  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
757'  coming  over  from  the  House  of 
Re;  :•  se:.'atives,  which  was  read  as  fol- 

l.-Wb. 

H.  Rn.  675 

Reaolved.  That  the  House  haa  he«rd  with 
profound  aofTow  of  the  dMtb  of  tbe  Honor- 


able John  P.  Baldwin,  Jm.,  a  Bepreeentatlve 
from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  thirty-seven 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  lliat  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presdlent,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  which  I  ask  to  have  read 
and  for  which  I  ask  present  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  was  read, 
considered  by  imanlmous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  F.  Baij>win,  Jr.,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  to  Join 
the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral   of   the  deceased   Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  second  resolving  clause  of  the 
resolution,  the  Chair  appoints  the  two 
Senators  from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Miirphy]  as  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Representative  John 
F.  Baldwin,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  10,  1966: 

In  the  Akmt 

Tlie  following-named  officer,  under  the  i»'0- 
vlsions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.    In  grade  as  follows : 

MaJ.  Oen.  Austin  Wortham  Betts.  010373, 
U.S.  Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 


Executive  nominations,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  10,  1966: 

PoeTMASTKSa 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY. 
MARCH  14.  1966 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Representative 
John  P.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  from  California, 
and  pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'Clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to:  and  (at  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate,  under  the  previous  or- 
der, adjourned  imtll  Monday,  March  14, 
1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Ray  M.  Smith.  ChimchuU. 
Catherine  R.  Harper,  Pine  HllL 


Jack  W.  Tripp,  Fairbanks. 

AUZONA 

Francis  J.  Splichal,  Apache  Junction. 
Beverly  J.  Sullivan,  Jerome. 
John  M.  Sununey,  Nogalee. 

ABKANaAS 

Thomas  M.  Clevenger,  Branch. 
Robert  R.  Nix.  Buckner. 
Janet  L.  Apple,  Harrell. 

CALiroaNiA 
Harry  E.  Sumners,  Arteela. 
Roberta  D.  Wallan,  Bibber. 
Harry  H.  McOannon,  Cypress. 
Harold  V.  Thoren.  Del  Rey. 
Adeline  A.  Fitzgerald,  Gasquet. 
George  R.  Zeigler,  La  Mirada. 
Roger  B.  Knoblock,  Lemoore. 
^    Raymond  J.  Bonln.  Lucerne  Valley. 
Clyde  R.  Madden.  Pomona. 
Helen  A.  Avery,  Rough  and  Ready, 
Cyril  E.  Pewtress,  Jr  ,  Santee. 
Lola  R.  McCaffrey.  Slerravllle. 

COLORADO 

Catherine  A.  Sanborn.  Cascade. 

CONKICnCUT 

John  R.  Adamclk,  Coventry. 
George  F.  Hudak.  Monroe. 

IXORIOA 

Delma  M.  Pons,  Cltra. 
Margaret  H.  Ashley,  Fern  Park. 

GEORGIA 

Clyde  C.  Smith,  Brunswick. 
Allen  T.  Lanier,  Guyton. 
Earnest  E.  Trapnell.  Lyons. 
Marjorie  G.  Sutton,  Ocllla. 
Kenneth  O.  Bldne,  Senola. 
Lee  T.  Everett.  Vienna, 

HAWAn 

William  H.  K.  Chang,  Hana. 

XDARO  • 

Phillip  N.  Hathaway.  Drlggs. 
Charles  J.  Orr,  Hazelton. 
Howard  W.  Buchanan,  Moscow. 

nxDrots 
Robert  F.  Bennett,  Chrisman. 
Jackie  L.  Floyd.  Cisco. 
Marvin  M.  Van  Dyke.  Hopedale. 
James  H.  Murphy.  Loaml. 
John  H.  Stauthammer,  Mapleton. 
James  F.  Orrison,  Opdyke. 
Fred  D.  Naffzlger,  Rochester. 

IOWA 

Floyd  W.  Porst,  Bronson. 
Lester  F.  Behrends.  Buffalo  Center. 
Hebron  L.  Tllton,  Carlisle. 
Harold  W.  Spohn.  Carson. 
Rex  E.  Williams,  Humeston. 
William  J.  Coen,  Iowa  City. 
John  M.  Clifton,  Mechanlcsvllle. 
Kugene  A.  Todd,  Woodward. 

KANSAS 

Bob.  R.  Donelson,  Dexter. 
James  O.  Denton,  Elk  City. 
Lewis  A.  Goodwin,  Florence. 
Carlene  F.  Wendel,  Ingalls. 
John  B.  Harris,  Lawrence. 
Fred  O.  Burenhelde,  Olpe. 
Jean  M.  ]3eck,  HUey. 
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KKNTUCKT 

Sidney  C.  Taylor,  Grayson. 
Mae  B.  Runyon  Plnsonfork. 
Howard  D.  Lowe,  Wllllamstown. 

LOtrXSIANA 

Orady  W.  nowers,  Bogaluee. 
Earl  Allen.  Delhi. 

Lloyd  O.  Bouchereau,  Donaldsonvllle, 
Rodney  J.  Meaux,  Oueydan. 
Junius  H.  White,  Jr..  New  n>erla. 
August  M.  Hofm&nn.  Jr..  Reserve. 
Ida  M.  Bethel.  Roseland. 
JuUette  W.  Chabaud,  St.  Oabrlrt. 

UAINK 

Arthur  R.  Abbott,  Baat  Lebanon. 
Gertraut  H.  Walsh.  Levant. 
Robert  L.  F(»:bes,  Pownal. 

MARYLAND 

Charles  M.  Potter,  JarrettSTtlle. 
Virginia  W.  Heather,  Marydel. 
Ralph  W.  Hutchins.  Prince  Frederick. 
Nancy  B.  Rlggan,  Rhodeedale. 
Donald  L.  Derr,  WalkersviUe. 

MASSACHtTSmS 

Bernlce  E.  Walker,  East  Wareham. 
James  P.  Welch,  Great  B*rringtoa. 
John  F.  Landry,  Halifax. 
Peter  S.  Bobola,  Housatonlc. 
Harold  G.  Sanders.  Lancaster. 
John  E.  Murphy,  Millis. 
James  H.  MaJonson,  Jr.,  Sudbury. 
Earle  Blake.  West  Boxford. 

MICHIGAN 

Roger  W.  Stump.  Athens. 
Charles  F.  Pratt,  Attloa. 
Mathew  D.  Hutting,  Carson  City. 
Matthew  Q.  Harrar,  CarsonviUe. 
Delia  A.  Bickham.  Heoeei. 
Donald  L.  Whalen,  Niles. 
Elmer  E.  Lehman,  Stockbrlc'ge. 

MINNESOTA 

Leonard  V.  Lumphrey,  Beardsley. 

Jerome  E.  Buhl.  Dunnell. 

Lawrence  M.  Pogarty,  International  Falls, 

Anton  E.  Okerlund.  Kelllher. 

Alfred  M.  Hanson.  Niels vUle. 

Alton  E.  Davis,  Oakland. 

Mathlas  Smith,  Rockvllle. 

Ethel  M.  BJorklund,  Saginaw. 

Stanley  J.  Hill.  Tower. 

Evelyn  M.  Holmes,  Watertown. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lanle  T.  Huddleston.  Heidelberg. 
Kate  H.  Bishop.  Moorhead. 
Aimee  T.  Knight.  Soso. 

Missotmi 
Harold  L.  Wagaman,  Bogard. 
William  A.  Agers.  De  Soto. 
Robert  E.  Sheets.  Eaglevllle. 
L.  B.  Mabe.  Jr..  Princeton. 
'  Denver  B.  Newton.  Van  Buren. 
Charles  L.  Panke.  WentzvlUe. 

MONTANA 

Edith  F.  Ray.  Carter. 

Nell  J.  Boyd,  Hungry  Horse. 

Wallace  W.  Paterson,  Livingston. 

NEBRASKA 

Robert  W.  Ooldensteln.  logleslde. 
WllUam  V.  Ahrens.  Mlnden. 
Edward  H.  Koso.  Verdon. 

NEVADA 

Ronald  P.  Oandolfo.  Austin. 
Vivian  A.  Cranmer,  Pahrump. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Lewis  G.  Putney,  East  Andover. 
Hervey  Tanner.  Jr..  Milton. 
Richard  A.   LaPolnte.   New  Durham. 
Dorothy  8.  Qulnn,  South  Lyndeboro. 
Wuilam  J.  Wright.  Twin  Mountain. 
Joseph  R.  Little,  West  Swanzey. 


NEW  JXMSET 

Charles  E.  Osbom,  Brick  Town. 
Robert  E.  Greenfield.  Cape  May. 
Michael  J.  Talnagl.  Helmetta. 
John  L.  Dllworth,  Princeton. 

NEW  YORK 

Roger  E.  Mattls,  Castorland. 
Balvatore  B.  Aronica,  North  Boston. 
LeRoy  P.  Sawyer,  Sidney  Center. 
Richard  M.  Duquesne.  Veils  Gate. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Virginia  B.  Pell.  Cashiers. 
Lewis  A.  Thompson,  Jr..  Frankllnton. 
Joseph  C.  Dudley,  GreenvlUe. 
Joseph  A.  Cherry,  Hamilton. 
Walton  E.  Swain.  Plymouth. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Rex  L.  Powell.  Columbus. 
Patricia  A.  McGUllvray.  Plaxton. 
John  L.  Wacker.  Pettibone. 
Wallace  M.  Holte,  Stanley. 

OHIO 

Jacob  Pavkov,  Barberton. 
fLoulse  James.  Beaver. 
Carl  C.  Tschantz.  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
George  W.  Hogg,  Galena. 
John  R.  Adams.  Gtermantown. 
Lawrence  W.  Haynes.  Hinckley. 
Merle  P.  Andregg.  Kent. 
C.  Paul  Anderson.  Millersburg. 
James  J.  McCoy.  Jr.T  Nlles. 
Floyd  E.  Miller,  Quaker  City. 
Joseph  P.  Banaskl,  TlltonsvlUe. 
Gilmer  T.  Davis.  Jr.,  West  Richfield. 

OKLAHOMA 

Thomas  I.  Mayfleld.  Binger. 
Estella  George,  Canadian. 
Albert  L.  Rogers.  Canute. 
Donald  R.  Harrel,  Leedey. 
Melvin  D.  Skaggs.  Shattuck. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Guillermo  Martinez- Mateo.  Albonlto. 
Gerlneldo  Rivera,  Cabo  RoJo, 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

George  J.  Llegl,  Burke. 
Dale  U.  DeNure.  Plandreau. 
Robert  C.  Uecker.  Freeman. 
Lloyd  G.  Haarberg,  Mission  Hill. 
Henry  G.  Perron.  Mobrldge. 
Stella  M.  HammUl.  Ree  Heights. 
Lyle  D.  Lyons,  Worthing. 

TENNESSEE 

Malcolm  A.  Fults,  Altamont. 
James  C.  TToxler.  Normandy. 
Vera  R.  Beck,  Wartburg. 
Mary  G.  England,  Whites  Creek. 

TEXAS 

Norma  J.  Brown,  Coyanosa. 
Harold  A.  Doane.  Jr..  Haslet. 
Loralee  J.  Simmons.  Magnolia. 
Wynell  C.  Watson,  Troy. 

X7TAH 

Gertrude  B.  Turner.  Jensen. 
Francis  E.  Haskell,  Payson. 

VIRGINIA 

Marcellus  O.  Carpenter.  Barboursvllle, 
Patsy  T.  Johnson.  BaskervUle. 
Herman  K.  Williams.  Galax. 
Muriel  J.  Horlander.  Meherrln. 
AlUe  O.  Tuck,  Natural  Bridge. 
Clarence  C.  Haga.  Pocahontas. 
James  H.  Hale,  Rlchlands. 
Virginia  B.  Bruce.  Woodford. 

WASHINGTON 

Carol  Stlpek.  Bothell. 
Horace  C.  Longanecker.  Bridgeport. 
LeRoy  LeDuc,  Granite  Falls. 
Oayanor  8.  Calvlsky,  Roelyn. 


WIST  vnoiNiA 
Charles  E.  Thompson,  Sr..  Amherstdale. 
Howard  A.  Payne.  Belington. 
Henry  E.  Harklns,  Buckhannon. 
Matthew  M.  Klnsolving,  Cedar  Orove. 
Preeda  P.  Sherrard.  Inwood. 

WISCONSIN 

Burton  W.  Bauer.  Arcadia. 
Duane  D.  Chapman.  Ashlppun. 
James  W.  SteUpfiug.  OalesvUle. 
William  J.  Lee.  Mellen. 
Harris  P.  Johnson,  Osseo. 
Arthur  A.  Prltzl,  Park  Falls. 
Clifton  R.  Barber.  Plum  City. 
Harold  A.  Kuehl,  Reesevllle. 
Mary  P.  Crary.  Rock  Springs. 
Francis  J.  Tachovsky,  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Paul  R.  TVauba,  Theresa. 

WYOMING 

Theodore  E.  Anderson.  Oreybull. 
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Thirsday,  March  10,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Woodrow  Wilson  Hayz- 
lett,  pastor,  Centrsd  Methodist  Church, 
Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord,  Tfiou  hast  been  our  dwellino 
place  in  all  generations. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth  and  the  world,  even  from  ever' 
lasting  to  everlasting,  TIiou  art  God. 

For  a  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as 
a  watch  in  the  night. 

T?iou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a 
flood;  they  are  as  asleep:  in  the  morning 
they  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up. 

In  the  morning  it  flourisheth,  and 
groweth  up:  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down, 
andwithereth. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 

Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  serv- 
ants, and  Thy  glory  unto  their  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us;  and  establish  Thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea.  the 
work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it. — 
Excerpts  from  the  90th  Psalm. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  God  of  our  Fathers, 
by  whose  almighty  hand  this  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  exists  on  the  face  of  this  gopd 
earth,  we  pray  now  Thy  continued  bless- 
ings on  our  beloved  country  so  sorely 
tried  by  the  shifting  currents  within  and 
without.  May  the  faith  of  her  people 
be  enhanced,  may  the  awareness  of  Thy 
presence  and  a  reliance  on  Thy  wisdom 
and  guidance  be  the  first  concern  of 
these  who  are  Thy  servants  and  the 
elected  servants  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  Finally,  may  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  ever  rest  upon  the  helm  of  this 
ship  of  state  that  we  at  last  all  reach 
that  desired  haven. 

I  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  servant  with 
whom  we  walked  and  worked  for  a  little 
while  upon  this  earth.  Thou  hast  re- 
ceived him  Into  Thy  nearer  presence. 
Give  unto  his  family  and  loved  ones  the 
consolation  of  Thy  grace. 


.)0 
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Through     Jestis     Christ     our     Lord. 

Amen. 


THE  JOl'RNAI. 

The   Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  wa.«  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  lir. 
Arrlngtor.    one  of  Ita  clerks,  announced 

that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H  R  12752.  An  act  to  provide  for  gradu- 
a:«a  withholding  of  Income  tax  from  wages, 
to  require  declarations  of  estimated  t»x  with 
respect  to  self -employment  Income,  to  ac- 
celerate current  payments  of  estimated  In- 
come tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone 
certain  excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for 
other   purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
ti.e  bill  (HR.  12752>  entlUed  "An  act  to 
provide  for  graduated  withholding  of  In- 
come tax  .':  on;  wages,  to  require  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  with  respect  to 
sell-employment  Income,  to  accelerate 
current  payments  of  estimated  Income 
tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excl.'ie  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Long 
of  Loul.=;lana.  Mi.  SMArHERS.  Mr.  Ander- 
sos  Mr  WrLLiAMS  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170.  74th  Congress,  appointed  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  to  be  a  member  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  to  be  held  In  Can- 
berra, Australia.  April  11  to  16,  1966. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Spealcer's  uble  the  bill  (H.R.  12752)  to 
provide  for  graduated  withholding  of  in- 
come tax  from  wages,  to  require  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  with  respect  to 
self-employment  Income,  to  accelerate 
current  payments  of  estimated  Income 
tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rale  reductions,  and  for  other 
pui-po-^ps,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
cju'-sted  by  -he  Senate, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
*.'.  'f-i  if.-r.  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
ka.  -.1.-  I  he  Chair  hears  none,  and 
aiixjints  the  following  conferees;  Messrs. 
.Mills,  King  of  California,  Bocos,  Kxoan. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Cumris,  and  Urr. 


tile  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
12752,  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE  TAX 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  Monday,  March   14,   1966,  to 


AUTHORIZTNO  APPROPRIATIONS 
DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1966  FOR 
PROCUREMENT  OP  AIRCRAFT. 
MISSILES,  NAVAL         VESSELS, 

TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES. 
RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST, 
EVALUATION.  AND  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  sub- 
mitted the  following  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12889) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, misfillefi,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  develoixnent. 
test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

CONFERXNCX  Refobt  (H.  RxiT.  No.  1313) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
128S9)  to  authorise  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"TTTLX  I PKOCTTXUCXNT 

"Sec.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law  89- 
37  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  b«  appro- 
priated during  the  fiscal  year  1B66  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles  In  amounts 
ns  follows: 

"Aircraft 

"For  aircraft:  for  the  Army  $25,600,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  »738, 300,000; 
for  the  Air  Force.  •1,686,700.000. 

"MUailes 
"For  missiles:    for  the  Army,  164,000,000: 
for   the    Navy.   $26,300,000;    for   the   Marine 
Corps.     $27,500,000;      for     the     Air     Force, 
$63,700,000. 

"Tracked  combat  vehicles 
"For    tracked    combat    vehicles:     for    the 
Army.    $75,800,000;    for    the   Marine    Corps, 
$10,900,000. 

"TTTLE    tl RESEARCH,    DEVIXOPMENT,    TXST. 

AND   EVALUATION 

"Sec.  301.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law  89- 
37  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated during  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  use  of 
yie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
as  authorized  by  law.  in  amounts  as  follows: 

"For  the  Army.  $27,905,000; 

"For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $52,570,000; 

"For  the  Air  Force.  $71,085,000. 


"TITLE    m — MIUTaST    OON8TRUCTIOK 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secratary  of  each  military 
department  may  Mitabllah  or  develop  mili- 
tary InstallattODS  and  faculties  by  acquiring, 
constructing,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
Installing  permanent  or  temporary  pubUc 
works,  Including  land  acqvUsltlon,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  In  connection 
with  military  activities  in  southeast  Asia,  or 
In  support  of  such  activities.  In  the  total 
amount  as  follows: 

"Department  of  the  Army.  $500,700,000; 

"Department    of   Navy,    $304,300,000;    and 

"Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $274,100,000. 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Defena«  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties which  be  determines  to  b«  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  In  the  total  amount  of 
$200,000,000. 

"Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  imder  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) . 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  The  authority  to 
place  permanent  or  temporary  Improvements 
on  land  includes  authority  for  surveys,  ad- 
ministration, overhead,  planning,  and  su- 
pervision incident  to  construction.  That  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the 
land  is  approved  under  section  35S  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  256) , 
and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  siu-veys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

"Sec.  304.  Whenever — 

"(1)  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under 
this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  military  Installations  and  facilities 
in  foreign  countries  would  interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  al- 
ternative methods  of  adequately  auditing 
those  contracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

"Sec.  305.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  b«  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  the  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  authorized  by  sections 
301  and  302  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  for  section  301:  Department  of  the 
Army.  $509,700,000;  Department  of  the  Navy, 
$304,300,000;  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$274,100,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,068,100,000. 

"(2)  for  section  303:  a  total  of  $300,000,000. 

""TTTLE    IV GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec  401.  (a)  Funds  authorized  for  appro- 
priation for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  are  authorized  to  be  made  avaUable  for 
their  stated  purposes  in  connection  with  sup- 
port of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam,  and  related  costs,  during  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine. 

"(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  Bliall 
render  to  the  Oommlttees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  estimated  value  by  country  of 
support  furnished  from  appropriations  au- 
thorized to  be  made  under  this  subsection. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  furnish 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  de- 
scription of  all  construction  projects,  in- 
cluding cost  estimates  and  periodic  reports, 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  such  In- 
formation from  the  fwrsons  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  such  projects  in  support 
of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam.  Whenever  such  construction 
projects.  Involving  $1,000,000  ot  more,  are 
performed  by  private  contractors,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  representative  In  Viet- 
nam shall  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  the  name  or  names  of  such 
private  contrswitors.  the  amounts  Involved  in 
each  contract,  a  copy  of  the  report  In  sup- 
port of  each  progress  payment,  and  a  com- 
plete report  prior   to   final   payment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
furnish  to  the  Armed  Services  Commltteea 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
complete  information  regarding  the  alterna- 
tive methods  of  adequately  auditing  con- 
tracts which  he  and  the  (3<xnptroller  General 
bave  agreed  upon  prior  to  the  execution  of 
any  contract  which  would  waive  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  secUon  3313(b)  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

L.  Mendel  Rivess. 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 

William  H.  Bates. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ricbaro  B.  Russell, 
John  Stennis. 
Stuart  Stmington, 

LSVSRETT   SALTONSTALL, 

Margaret  Crase  Smtth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  *> 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  19889)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1966 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  and  mUltary 
construction  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  oonferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

LXOISLATION   IN  CONTERENCB 

On  March  1,  1966.  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  H  R.  12889,  which  is  the  sup- 
plemental 1966  authorization  bill  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  vehicles,  research  and  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation,  and  construction 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Also,  on  March  1,  1966,  the  Senate  con- 
6  iered  the  legislation  and  amended  it  b; 
striking  out  all  language  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  wrote  a  new  bill. 

COMPAKISON    or    HOUSE    AND    SENATE    BILLS 

H.R.  12889,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provided  additional  authoriza- 
tion to  the  military  departments  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1966 
in  the  total  amount  of  $4357,450,000. 

The  bin  as  passed  by  the  Senate  provided 
for  new  authorizations  In  the  amount  of 
»4,807.760.000. 

The  Senate  bill,  therefote,  represented  a 
decrease  of  $49,700,000  in  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
Htlves. 

SUMMARY  or  RKSOLUTION  Or  DDTERKNCBS 

The  difference  between  the  two  money  fig- 
ures arises  from  the  fact  that  the  House 
committee  added  $49.7  million  to  the  blU  for 
the  construction  of  port  facilities  at  Sublc 


Bay  In  the  Philippines  and  for  Marine  Corps 
air  facilities  on  Okinawa. 

Tbe  Senate  recedes. 

Other  differences  in  the  two  bills  were  as 
follows: 

In  the  Senate  version,  the  General  Provi- 
sions contained   the  following  language. 

"(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  render 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  with  respect  to 
the  estimated  value  by  country  of  support 
furnished  from  appropriations  authorized  to 
be  made  under  this  subsection." 

The  House  did  not  Include  this  language 
but  did  insert  the  following  language. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Sei-vlces 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  description  of  all  construction  projects.  In- 
cluding cost  estimates  and  periodic  reports, 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  such  in- 
formation from  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  such  projects  in  support 
of  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces 
In  Vietnam.  Whenever  such  construction 
projects,  involving  $1,000,000  or  more,  are 
performed  by  private  contractors,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  representative  in  Viet- 
nam shall  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  the  name  or  names  of  such 
private  contractors,  the  amounts  involved  in 
each  contract,  a  copy  of  the  report  In  sup- 
port of  each  progress  payment,  and  a  com- 
plete report  prior  to  final  payment. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
furnish  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
complete  Information  regarding  the  alterna- 
tive methods  of  adequately  auditing  con- 
tracts which  he  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral have  agreed  upon  prior  to  the  execution 
of  any  contract  which  would  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3313(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code." 

Each  of  these  provisions  was  directed  to- 
ward the  end  that  the  two  committees  be 
kept  Informed  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
authority  granted  by  the  bill.  Since  each 
provision  has  a  somewhat  different  function 
and  both  will  further  the  ends  to  be  achieved, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  embody  both  In  the 
bin. 

L.   Mendel   RrvEXs, 
Philip  J.   Pkilbin, 
William   H.   Bates, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoxiae. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  urgency  and  the 
vital  need  for  this  authorization  because 
of  the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  HJl.  12889. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HALT).  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  give  us  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  difference  In  the  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  other  body,  compared  with  the  blU 
which  left  this  body. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  difference  between  this 
and  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  Is 
that  the  other  body  amended  the  l^ 


with  a  four-line  amendment,  which  says, 
among  other  things,  that  30  days  after 
the  end  of  each  quarter  a  report  shall  be 
made  to  the  two  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees as  to  the  aid  furnished,  country 
by  country.  That  Is  all.  That  Improves 
the  bill,  and  we  accept  it. 

We  had  no  trouble  in  conference 
whatever. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shaU  be  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader,  after  an  addi- 
tional comment. 

The  minority  has  been  advised  about 
this.  We  are  in  agreement,  too,  that  this 
actually  will  strengthen  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  to 
comment  one  step  further.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  other  body  accepted  all  of  the 
changes  which  this  body  put  Into  the 
bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
Is  correct.  We  added  some  $49,7  million 
to  the  bill.    The  other  body  accepted  it. 

Moreover,  Secretary  McNamara  said 
that  he  would  Immediately  fund  it.  This 
Is  to  do  the  work  at  Sublc  Bay  and  to  do 
the  work  at  Okinawa  for  the  Marines. 
The  other  body  accepted  that.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara said  that  he  would  immediately 
fund  it. 

We  had  provided  for  a  reporting  serv- 
ice. That  was  adopted  on  the  floor,  after 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hardy].  It  required  a  very 
thorough  reporting  of  all  moneys  over 
$1  million. 

The  amendment  from  the  Senate  pro- 
vides for  a  report  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  and,  in  addition,  there  will  be 
a  reporting  service,  country  by  country. 
as  to  aid  furnished.  That  makes  it  even 
better.    We  were  glad  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hope  this  will  fulfill  the 
requirements. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand,  tram  the  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that 
the  quarterly  reports  will  be  made  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  both  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate,  as  to  the 
AID  military  assistance  furnished  to 
each  country  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  I 
can  obtain  imanimous  consent  for  con- 
sideration of  the  report,  we  can  have  the 
specific  amendment  read.  It  is  only  four 
lines,  and  it  comes  imder  (c> . 

It  merely  provides  for  a  country  by 
country  report  to  the  four  committees 
which  deal  with  military  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  this  in- 
formation to  be  so  furnished  to  be  con- 
sidered classified  or  public  information? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
do  not  plan  to  publish  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  will  be 
made  available  to  the  respective  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
will  be  made  available.  Of  course,  any- 
thing that  Is  classified  will  not  be 
published. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress?  Would  the  report  be 
available  to  them  If  they  wanted  to  read 
it  at  the  ofHces  of  the  Armed  Service* 
Committee? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Positively. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the 
report 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  today.) 

Mr.  FJVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow,  Friday,  March  11,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special  order 
for  today  be  vacated  and  I  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes  on 
Monday 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special  order 
for  today  be  vacated  and  I  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  1  hour  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  dlstlngxilshed  majority  leader  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  tl^e  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
we  have  no  further  legislative  business 
for  this  week.  We  wlU  ask  to  go  over  at 
the  conclusion  of  business  today.  The 
business  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  Is  District  day.  There  are 
no  bills. 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week: 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  the  supplemental  defense 
appropriation  for  1966,  S.  2394.  au- 
thorizing an  ofllcial  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
H.R.  6785,  establishing  uniform  dates  for 
daylight  saving  time. 

Of  course,  this  is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  fiuther  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

We  do  expect  an  important  conference 
report  or  two  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
disthiguished  majority  leader  give  us 
some  guidance,  perhaps,  as  to  when  he 
believes  that  the  tax  bill  conference  re- 
port might  be  scheduled  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  see  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mesms  here,  and  I  am  im- 
able  to  advise  the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  did  have 
an  opportunity  to  talk  for  a  very  few 
minutes  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a 
few  minutes  ago.  He  Indicated  they 
hoped  they  would  finish  the  conference 
today  or  tomorrow  and  would  hope  that 
maybe  Tuesday  they  could  bring  up  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man was  able  to  supply  that  information. 
I  was  not  able  to  do  so. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  MARCH  14,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  POFUD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addriess  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unEunlmous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO    EXTEND   RE- 
MARKS IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  Members  that,  of 
course,  there  will  be  no  further  business. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  without  establishing  a  precedent  It 
may  be  In  order  for  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  pertinent  extraneous  material  In 
the  Congressional  Rzcori). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFERRING  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
rmanlmous  consent  that  any  remaining 
special  orders  may  be  transferred  to 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  Saturday  right 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bUl  H.R.  12453  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  eru-olled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  166C  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HON.  JOHN  BALDWIN. 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  aimounce  the  death  of 
ovu-  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  John  Baldwin,  at  10 
o'clock  last  evening,  March  9. 

Memorial  services  for  Congressman 
Baldwin  will  be  held  at  Trinity  Presby- 
teriem  Church,  16th  and  North  Ingle- 
wood  Streets,  Arlington,  Va.,  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  March  12. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday, 
March  14.  at  the  Danville  Community 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Danville,  Caltf. 
The  time  for  the  services  has  tentatively 
been  set  for  2  pjn. 

Time  for  eulogies  by  Members  of  the 
House  will  soon  be  arranged  and  an- 
nouncement made. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
fellows; 

H.  Ra.  TST 

Resolved,  TbAt  the  Roxioe  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  F.  Baldwtn,  Jm.,  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  37  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  fur«rai  conunlttee, 
Mr.  Lipscomb.  Mr.  King  of  California, 
Mr.  HoLirizLB,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Otjbser, 
Mr.  Hagen  of  California,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr. 
Mailliard,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Utt,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,  Mr.  Younger,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Teagus  of  California,  Mr.  McPall,.  Mr. 
Smith  of  California,  Mr.  Cohklan,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Gorman,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Cameron,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Burton 
of  California,  Mr.  Dyal,  Mr.  Reinecke, 
Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Rees. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  18  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  tmder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
14,  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2167.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
commimication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes  (H.  Doc.  No. 
408) ,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RTVKRS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee of  conference.  Oonferencre  report  on  HJt. 
12888,  an  act  to  autbortee  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  IMM  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naTal  Teasels,  tracked  com- 
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bat  vehicles,  research,  dsvelopment,  test 
evaluation,  and  military  ooDstructlon  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1312).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGOEBS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  6785.  A  bill 
to  establish  uniform  dates  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  commencing  and  end- 
ing of  daylight  saving  time  in  those  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  where  It  Is  observed, 
and  for  other  purjKises;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1315) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3059.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Suarez  Tejon;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1313).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5003.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Evangella  Q.  Latsls;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1314).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

HJl.  13464.  A  bill  to  autborlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handimg  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
otber  animals  Intended  to  be  xattd  tat  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and  for 
other  pTirposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

HM.  13465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  at  Indiana: 

ns..  13466.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
September  SO,  1066,  the  period  for  Initial 
enrollment  In  the  program  of  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  pro- 
vided under  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H  Jl.  13467.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  3-percent  Interest  rate  for  loans 
to  provide  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped under  section  202  of  the  Hotislng  Act 
of  195S:  to  the  Committee  on  Banting  and 
Currency. 

Hit.  13468.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  new  liberal- 
ized mortgage  financing  terms  for  veterans 
shall  be  available  to  qualifled  veterans  with- 
out regard  to  whether  or  not  they  have  pre- 
viously used  their  Veterans'  Administration 
home  loan  entitlement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  13469.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  Callf<»-nla,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13470.  A  bill  to  ameni  section  I3a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Ac,  relating  to  the 
discontinuance  or  change  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail. 
In  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  eonslderatlon  to  all 
flnanrtol  assistance  avallaUe  before  permit- 


ting any  such  discontinuance  or  (d^ange;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  13471.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establlab  the  position 
of  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  the  rank  of  Asalstant  Burgeon 
General  for  said  poaitioa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13472.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Revised  StStutea,  with  respect  to  con- 
tempt citations  In  the  case  of  witnesses  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  and  for  otber 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H  R.  13473.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportxinlUes  for  unem- 
ployed, low-Income  persons  in  subprofes- 
alonal  service  careers,  and  for  otber  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  13474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1065  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJt.  13475.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86tb  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  13476.  A   biU   to    amend    section    801 
(a)  (7)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOKLLER: 

H.R.  13477.  A  bill  to  make  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Fed^al  Trade  Commission  Act 
applicable  to  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of  such 
laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects  of  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HH.  13478.  A  bill  to  make  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
applicable  to  the  organized  professional  team 
sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and 
hockey  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of  snch 
laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  as}>ecta  of  the 
organized  professional  team  sports  of  base- 
ball, football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  sntL.  ,.^ 
for  other  ptuTKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 

H.R.  13479.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  sone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States:    to  the   Committee   on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  13480.  A  bill  to  amend  Uties  m  and 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  strengthen  instruction  in  school 
health  and  physical  education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edticatlon 
and  Labor. 

RSt.  13481  A  bill  to  assist  the  domestic 
commercial  fishing  Industry  through  the  con- 
struction of  three  advanced -design  factory 
fishing  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  13482.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  tea  grant  ci^eges  and  programs 
by  initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  research  in  the  ma- 
rine sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory  serv- 
ices relating  to  activities  in  the  marine  sci- 
ences, to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  par- 
ticipants carrying  out  these  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cocamtttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
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Bv  Mr   RKSNICK 

H  R   13483    A    bill    for    the    wtabllahment 
:'  ,-i  ClviUdn  Aviation  Academy:  to  tbe  Cotn- 
ni  :•'<?«  L)n  Ir.terrtate  and  foreign  Coounerce. 
By  Mr   RODTXO 

HR  134B4  A  bid  ',o  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  aaalatance  for  our  ele- 
nieDtary  and  eecondarf  lebools;  to  the  Oom- 
ml'.tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR  13*85  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove public  and  private  programa  ot  aaalat- 
ar.oe  for  Inatltutlons  of  higher  education 
and  student*  attending  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bducatton  and  Labor. 

H  R   1 34fl«    A    bill    to    extend    and    amend 
the   Library   Services  and   Conetructlon  Act; 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOUDBBU8H : 

H  R  13487  A  blU  to  provide  a  •peclal  milk 
pr'iKram  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

Bv  Mr  RYAN; 

HR  13486  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  660. 
Beth  Ccngre«»,  to  establish  a  National  Trafflc 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leadership 
to  reduce  traSr  accident  looses  by  means 
of  intensive  research  and  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  findings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committer  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  ST  ftNQK: 

HR  13480  A  blU  to  provide  a  special 
niKk  program  for  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  li«r  WIDNALL: 

HR  13490  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  IBM  to  provide  for  an 
ijnoT'.iza.uon  deduction  and  an  Increased 
t.ix  credit  for  certain  underground  elec- 
t.-ica.  power  transmission  lines,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    ASPINALL: 

H  R  1 349 1  A  bill  to  establish  a  progntm  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purp._*e8.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
I:.., u.tir  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H  R  -.  <492  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
bfUiir  c<  .mpensatlon  of  certain  ofBcers  and 
emp.oyes  f  the  Federal  Ciovemment.  and 
tKjT  o'.n&r  ;  iri-'ees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  orr.re  a;.  VlvU  Service. 
By   .Mr    CVVNTTNaHAM: 

HR  ;j4yi  A  i  .  o  require  that  motw- 
r.usos  be  eq  aijiix-d  J.  ith  seat  belts;  to  the 
(  (.inimr-tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
.'i.er  .-e 

By  \'i'    rJlVQELL: 

H  R  iJ4y4  A  bill  to  provide  full  and  fair 
disclosure  o:  the  nature  of  interests  In  real 
estate  subdivisions  sold  through  the  mails 
and  instruments  of  transportation  or  com- 
n-.unicatlon  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  to 
prevent  frauds  In  the  sale  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR  I34u5  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Octo.b«r  4  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  wet;ar;ds  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years 
the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated under  that  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H  Jl.  13496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  the  maximum  maturity 
of  regular  business  loans  thereunder  to  30 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  BanUng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDKL: 

HR  13407  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
shall  not  undertake  certain  projects  to  Im- 
prove or  expand  Federal  airports  without 
specific  authorisation  for  such  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CoDunsre*. 


ByMr.  ORAY; 

HJt.  13408.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  retain 
jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
facility  at  Marlon,  111.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HALKY  (by  request)  : 

B.R.  13400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  531  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
oonslderatlon  as  Income,  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source.  In- 
cluding salary,  retirement  or  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments,  or  similar  Income,  which 
a  veteran  receives  or  la  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  73;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs  MINK: 

H-R.  13500.  A  bill  providing  for  jury  selec- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  courts,  prosecution 
and  removal  to  Federal  court*,  civil  prevent- 
ive relief,  civil  Indemnification,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HM.  13501.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  30  of 
UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerovis  articles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MtTLTER: 

HJl.  13503.  A  bill  to  provide  a  retroactive 
effective  date  of  July  1.  1066.  for  the  sever- 
ance pay  provisions  In  section  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  ScUary  Act  o<  1065  so  as  to 
extend  the  application  of  such  provisions; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Offlc«  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  13503.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Croee- 
Florlda  Barge  Canal  as  the  "Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Canal";  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 

H  R.  13504.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  through 
June  30.  1^66.  the  initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 

HJl.  13505.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program 
of  research  and  development  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  use  of  underground  trans- 
mission of  electrical  power,  ard  to  under- 
take research  projects  to  evaluate  and  dem- 
onstrate the  economical  and  technical  feasi- 
bility of  other  forms  of  electrical  power;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  SMITH  of  California: 

HM  13506.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Il<r.  DEVINE: 

HJi.  13507.  A  bUl  reUtlng  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 

HJl.  13508.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
ot  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorise  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral, actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 

HR.  13609  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooper&O  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jera  V  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 


authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN : 

HJl.  13510.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opptortunlty  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

HJl.  13611.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iisular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  13613.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources. from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  13513.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJl.  13614.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certiJn  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OALLAOHER: 

HR.  13516.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  tram  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  untu  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  13516.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Sec^tary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resouroes  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  untu  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tbat 
program;  to  the  cxjmmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Ut.  HXLSTOeKI: 

HR.  13617.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  wttb  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jcney  on  a  pragma  to 
develop,  preacrve.  and  restore  tbe  resowces 

of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
.Mittiorlze  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
^         By  Mr.  RYAN: 

^Jl.  13618.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  coop>erate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  tbe  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

HR.  13619.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  froca  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  13530.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  tmtll  the  States  iuul  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HJL  13521.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  tbe  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develc^,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  JPed- 
eral  actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interlcx-  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.  13522.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  smd  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

HR.  13523.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DV1£K1: 

HJl.  18634.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  wttb  the  States  a€ 
^w  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
i<evelop,  preserre,  and  tpi\Ofe  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 


authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  FM- 
cral  aetloiis  unvU  %bm  States  and  Ooogrees 
slksll  havs  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tbat 
progrant;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interloc  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KA8TBNMKISS: 

HJl.  13635.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  wttb  tbe  States  ot 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  resources 
of  tbe  Hudson  River  and  Its  ahoses  and  to 
autborlae  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  advene  Fed- 
eral actions  until  tbe  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  tbe  Coouxiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSXJNAGA: 

HJl.  13636.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  wttb  tbe  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  resources 
of  tbe  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RONCAUO: 

HR.  13527.  A  bUI  to  direct  tbe  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  tbe  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resotirces 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authoriw.  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  tbe  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

HR.  13528.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  tbe  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  resouroes 
of  tbe  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  tbe  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

E.R.  13629.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  tbe  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
prograiit;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insulari  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

HR.  13630.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  wttb  tbe  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  stqjs  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUEH : 

H.R.  13631.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
autiiorlze  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  tbe  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tbat 
program:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJL  19532.  A  MU  to  dtr«ct 
of  Interkx^  to  cooperate  « 
New  York  and  New  Jecscv 
tevelop.  pitmuy*.  aDd  re^     rr 
of  the  Hudson  River  an 
authorize  certain  neceaaa!  ■  ^  •  > 


■   Secretary 
-(.ates  of 

r    rt-ti-  u;  kt-t 

,    ^-^  taken 

to  protect  those  resoureet  rruin  &c  erse  Md- 
eral  actkns  until  tbe  States  and  Oongress 
aball  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tbat 
prognon;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  iBterior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

n.R.  13533.  A  bill  to  direct  tbe  Secretary 
qf  Interior  to  cooperate  with  tbe  States  of 
fVw  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  resources 
of  tbe  Hudson  River  and  its  sbores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  atmpt  to  be  taken 
to  protect  tbosc  resources  from  adtwe  nd- 
cral  actions  until  tbe  States  and  Coagrssi 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  oa  tbat 
program;  to  the  Committee  on.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affabs. 

By  Mr.  TTTNNBY: 

HR  13534.  A  bill  to  direct  tbe  Beerttary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  wltb  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  sbores  and  to 
autborlse  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  tbose  resources  from  adverse  fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  bave  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tbat 
program;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPKR: 

HR.  13535.  A  bUl  to  Direct  tbe  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  oooperate  wltb  tbe  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  lesouices 
of  tbe  Btxison  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  bt  taken 
to  protect  those  reeoixices  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral aettons  until  tbe  States  and  Congresa 
sbali  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RKES: 

HJl.  18SS9.  A  bill  to  direct  tbe  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  tbe  States  of 
New  Yoik  and  New  Jersey  on  a  progrant  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resotirces 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  tbe  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  13637.  A  tail)  to  direct  tbe  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  "of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  tram  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  tbe  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Ccinmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GHXIGAN: 

HJl.  13538.  A  biU  to  direct  tbe  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  wltb  tbe  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  tbe  Hud8(»  River  and  Its  sbores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  tbose  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  bare  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  B*r.  CARTER : 

H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  reeoltrtlon  to  strthor- 
Ize  the  President  to  designate  tbe  7-day 
period  beginning  the  second  week  otf  Sep- 
tember this  year  and  each  year  tbsreafter  as 
"National  Family  Healtb  WeA";  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


00  i  ( 
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By  Mr    F^.rEDEI-, 

HJ  R«s  880  Joint  r-soin'.sn  prnp.'* ; ; ;  ^ 
an  amendment  to  cne  Cons?  .t-i-itlon  or  -.he 
United  Statea  r«la,ttv9  to  equal  rlghta  Jor 
men  and  wx)men:  to  the  OommlttM  on  tb* 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   COLLIER 

H    Con    Res   813    Concurren',   resolution  to 
priv!de  f  r  ar.  lnv««ugAUo&  and  study  of  the 
adminmcraticn  of  uie  Boonomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964-   to  the  C^mniltte*  on  Rule*. 
By  Mr  OTTTNOEH 

H.    Con.    Re«     6!4    Concurrent    reaolutton 
conunanoratir.g  th*  flftb  anniversary  of  the 
establishment    of    :ne    P^ace    Corps;    to   the 
C'-rnmitte«   on   FVoreiijn    A^Airs. 
By  Mr    ROUDF.BU3H. 

H  Con  Red  9li  Concurrent  reaolutlon  to 
provide  for  an  inveettgatlon  and  study  of 
the  admuiiatratlon  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1B64;  to  t^e  Committee  on 
Rolee 

By  Mr  FI.VDLET: 

H  Res  738.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  differ- 
ences and  diAculties  between  Prance  and 
the  United  St-ates  In  regard  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  with  special 
reference  to  arrangements  covering  the 
•■per  at  ions  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  In 
France:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   C.\HJLL: 

H  Res   75()    Reaolutlon  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representative*  of 
iteorganlzatlon   Plan   No.    1    of    1966;    to   the 
Conuni'tee   on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr  MATHIAS : 

H   Re«    760    Reaolutloii  expressing  the  dls- 
aj)prova;  of  t.^e  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of 
Reorganization    Pian   No.    1    of    19«fl;    to  the 
Committee   -on    Oovermnent   Operations. 
By  Mr   MacOREOOR: 

H   Res  761     Resc'luUcn  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganization    Plan   No.   I    of    1966;    to   the 
Committe«   on  OoTemment  Op«rattona. 
Bv  Mr   HORTON : 

H  Hee  763  Reaolutlon  expreaslng  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvee  of 
Reorganization  Piau  No.  1  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee   on  Oovemment  Operations. 


By  Mr.  H- ■: '  ■H:.^■3«:/^. 

H   Res.  7SS.  R'»K<>i;i'i  .-i;   exp'-'^fU^lng  the  dls- 
ar.proT*!  Of  the  H"u.h«     f  i'.f.T-fsentatlves  at 
Reorganlastlon  i'Un  No.    i   U    1966;   to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 

H.  B«s.  764.  Reaolutlon  iiipi' seeing  the  dls- 
approral  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.   1   of   1966;   to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  Tork : 

H.  R.  76S.  Resolution    expreaslng    the    dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of 
Reorganization  Flan   No.   1   of   1966;    to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 

H.  Res.  766.  Resolution  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.   1   of   1966;   to  the 
Comtnlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
ByMr.  WYDLER: 

H.  Res.  767.  Resolution  expressing  the  dls- 
ap>proval  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganization  Plan   No.   1   of   1966;   to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.  Res.  768.  Resolution  ezpreesing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.   1   of   1966;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.  Res.  769.  Resolution  expressing  the  die- 
approval  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.   1   of   1966;   to  the  . 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork: 

H.  Res.  770.  Resolution  expressing  the  dis- 
approval of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  daiue  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bllla  and  resolutlonB  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON   of   niinoU; 
HJt.  13S39.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benny 
Nielsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DELANET: 
HJl.  13540.  A   blU    for   the   relief   of   Vlto 
Canglalosl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13541.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 

Cappello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJt.  13642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 

mlerz  Wlerclnskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJt.  13S43.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
V.  Machado  Bspinoea;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  13544.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jaime 
K.  Condom  Valera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  13645.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Alfredo  Fernandes-Nespral;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlclai7. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXI, 

418.  The  SPEIAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
relative  to  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment relating  to  continuity  In  the  office  of 
the  President,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  &s  follows : 

342.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Joseph 
Weber,  Oaston.  Oreg.,  relative  to  the  pro- 
poeed  Scoggln  Dam  In  the  State  of  Oregon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

343.  Also,  petition  of  the  Conservative  Club 
of  Yonkers,  Tonkers,  N.Y..  relative  to  ex- 
pressmg  support  of  the  proposed  Dlrksen 
tonendment  to  the  Constitution  and  relating 
to  the  right  of  self-government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

344.  Also,  petition  of  Steve  Schaefer,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  and  others,  relative  to  a 
pension  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


E  X  T  E  N  S 


O  N  S 


OF    RtMARKS 


IroquoU  Wreitleri  Reach  High  Mark 


EXTENSIO.v  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    MTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tkursdav.  March  10.  1966 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr.  speaker.  Febru- 
ary 8,  1966,  was  indeed  a  red-letter  day 
for  the  wrestling  team  of  Iroquois  Cen- 
t.-al  High  School  In  Elma,  N.Y.  On  that 
day  the  Iioquols  wrestling  team  broke 
the  nat: orsal  record  for  consecutive  vic- 
tories Beating  the  old  record  of  140 
victories  the  Iroquois  wrestling  team 
reached  tr.e  143  consecutive  victories 
mark 

Both  Coach  Duane  Patterson  and  his 
predecessor.  Norm  Foster,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  leading  the  team  to  their 
outstanding  accomplishment.  Aiding 
both  coaches  a  as  Assistant  Coach  Robert 
Steishr.ger 

Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  that  these  out- 
standing   athletes    and    their    coaches 


should  be  highly  commended  for  their 
achievements.  They  are  a  fine  example 
for  all  competitive  athletic  groups  and 
their  leaders  to  seek  and  reach  high 
goals.  I  believe  these  boys  are  a  credit 
to  the  youth  of  America. 


Comment.?  From  Washmi;toD  byCoBfrett- 
rnaa  Clark  W.  Thompson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON   JOHN  R   HANSEN 

ulr     low  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker. 
Congressman  Clark  Thompson,  of  Texas, 
Is  a  very  ccmsclentlous  Representative. 
His  efforts  to  keep  his  constituents  In- 
formed are  untiring. 

In  his  recent  newsletter.  Congressman 
Thompson,  an  ex-marlne,  wrote  of  his 
rlslt  with  marine  Oen.  Lew  Walt  at  the 


monthly  meeting  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Ma- 
rines. The  two  marine  members  of  my 
staCr.  Harry  Sullivan  and  Mark  Servoss, 
who  faithfully  attend  these  meetings, 
also  spoke  very  highly  of  General  Walt 
and  his  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

With  the  marines  at  this  very  moment 
inflicting  extremely  high  casualties  on 
the  Vletcong  in  their  most  recent  cam- 
paign. General  Walt's  statements  are 
most  timely. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  there- 
fore, I  introduce  Congressman  Thomp- 
son's fine  newsletter  Into  the  Ricord. 
This  particular  letter  is  typical  of  the 
quality  of  the  material  with  <ifhlch  the 
Congressman  keeps  his  constituents  in- 
formed: 

Comments  F«om  Washington  bt  Conckcss- 
MAN  Clask  W.  Thompson 

DsAx  Nkichboss:  Once  a  month,  former 
marines  who  are  now  Members  of  Congress 
or  otherwise  ofBclally  on  Capitol  Hill  get  to- 
gether for  breakfast.  We  invite  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marina  Corps  and  other 
prominent  marines  to  come  and  talk  to  us 
off  the  record  about  the  military  situation. 
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The  Marine  Corps  never  gets  out  of  your 
blood  once  It  gets  In,  and  this  process  of 
rubbing  elbows  once  a  month  with  the  active 
service  keeps  us  Informed  and  keeps  us  feel- 
ing that  we  are  a  part  of  the  old  corps. 

In  keying  with  this  monthly  schedule, 
this  past  week  we  sat  down  around  the  table 
so  to  speak  and  listened  to  Gen.  Lew  Walt, 
who  is  in  command  of  the  Marines  in  Viet- 
nam, tell  the  story  of  what  Is  going  on  and 
what  the  future  holds.  Ordinarily  what  Is 
said  at  these  meetings  is  off  the  record,  but 
this  time  It  was  not,  and  60  I  vlotate  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  telling  you  what  I 
learned  front  the  general. 

First,  he  told  us  something  of  the  under- 
lying troubles  In  that  unhappy  Vietnam 
country.  I  remember  long  ago,  I  guess 
maybe  16  years,  my  pastor  asked  me  to  oc- 
cupy his  pulpit  one  memorable  Sunday  and 
to  talk  to  the  congregation  on  any  subject 
of  my  choosing.  I  chose  the  Communist 
menace,  which  I  had  been  studying  carefully 
and  with  deep  concern.  1  told  how  in  those 
days  the  Communists  infiltrated  an  un- 
suspecting country — how  they  first  would 
gain  control  of  small  political  units  such  as 
cities  and  towns.  They  would  do  It  by  get- 
ting control  first  of  the  mayor  or  whoever  the 
ruling  magistrate  was;  then  they  would  seize 
the  ptoUce  dep>artment  so  tliat  there  was  no 
law  and  order  and  no  Justice  except  that 
which  the  Communists  chose  to  mete  out; 
then  they  would  take  over  schools,  eliminat- 
ing them  at  first  and  much  later  filling  them 
with  teachers  who  would  teach  only  the 
Communist  doctrine.  At  about  the  same 
time,  they  would  destroy  all  (diurches. 

That  has  been  the  pattern  for  many  years, 
and  that  is  the  pattern  in  South  Vietnam 
today.  Human  life  is'  expendable.  Natives 
who  resist  the  Communist  Inflltraters  are 
killed  without  compunctlcm  and  are  prob- 
ably better  off  if  It  happens  quickly  rather 
than  after  torture.  This  phase  of  the  Com- 
munist operation  is  carried  on  by  guerrillas. 
They  are  followed  by  more  formal  military 
unlu  from  North  Vietnam. 

As  our  troops  move  Into  an  area,  they  first 
of  all,  after  driving  the  guerrillas  out,  restore 
the  former  government  or  set  up  a  new  one 
composed  of  the  non-Communlst  Vietnamese. 
Our  troops  provide  the  necessary  security  for 
a  considerable  time  If  necessary  until  the 
local  people  are  ready  to  protect  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  we  conduct  military  operations 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  and/or  who- 
ever else  may  be  fighting  beside  them. 

Up  to  now.  General  Walt  told  us  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  Chinese  troops.  That  is 
the  picture  In  that  unhappy  land;  and  if  we 
are  driven  out  either  by  force  or  by  the  de- 
mands of  a  certain  element  here  In  this 
country,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  same 
Job  somewhere  else  at  a  later  date. 

I  came  away  from  that  breakfast  meeUng 
convinced  that  we  are  right  to  fight  It  out 
where  we  efe.  Incidentally,  there  was  no 
quesOon  InJbiy  mind,  after  listening  to  him. 
that  Oeneial  Walt  thinks  that  we  are  win- 
ning an(^hat  our  progress  Is  good, 
^tncerely  yours. 

Clask  W.  Thompson. 


Salnte  to  Conserratioo  District  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

or  tzkmont 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  STAFFORD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  Vermont's  soil  and  water 


conservation  district  leaders  for  their 
unselfish  devotion  and  dedication  to  tiie 
cause  of  natural  resource  development. 

These  leaders,  who  are  elected  locsdly 
and  serve  voluntarily,  are  deeply  involved 
In  the  development  and  use  of  natural 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  rural 
areas. 

Soil  conservation  districts  were  origi- 
nally organized  to  help  farm  owners  and 
operators  plan  and  apply  conservation 
practices.  This  is  still  a  most  Important 
function.  But  the  districts  have  broad- 
ened their  program  of  assistance  over  the 
years.  Today  districts  ofifer  technical 
help  to  nonfarm  landowners  and  town 
auid  area  planning  groups,  they  sponsor 
community  resource  development  proj- 
ects, and  promote  beautlficatlon  of  the 
countryside. 

Recent  accomplishments  Include  help 
to  rural  landowners  In  the  conversion 
of  land  from  crop  production  to  income- 
producing  recreational  uses,  an  en- 
deavor that  is  having  a  very  favorable 
effect  on  Vermont's  economy. 

The  people  of  Vermont  were  quick  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  district  pro- 
gram. By  1947  the  entire  State  was 
blanketed  with  districts.  Today  the  13 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  In 
Vermont  are  cooperating  with  more  than 
11,500  landowners  and  operators  in  the 
development  and  application  of  conser- 
vation plans.  Districts  in  Vermont  have 
sponsored  three  small  water  shed  proj- 
ects that  are  in  the  planning  stage  and  a 
fourth  one  on  which  construction  will 
begin  this  year.  In  addition,  the  White 
River  EHstrict  is  a  sponsor  of  the  White 
River  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment project,  one  of  the  original  10  such 
projects  authorized  in  the  Nation, 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  Vermont  and  the  men  who  govern 
them  can  well  be  proud  of  their  record 
of  accomplishments.  I  salute  them  for 
their  work  and  wish  them  CkKUpeed  in 
the  days  ahead. 


LefisIatioB  To  Pnt  Animal  Thieves  Out  of 
Botines* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  Federal  legislation  to  halt  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  theft  and  mistreatment 
of  dogs  and  cats  that  are  sold  for  re- 
search and  experimentation  is  clearly 
documented.  Accordingly,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  providing  for  the  li- 
censing of  animal  dealers  and  the  Inspec- 
tion of  their  facilities  and  records. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to 
promulgate  standards  governing  the  han- 
dling and  transportation  of  animals  to  be 
sold.  It  also  requires  that  research  fa- 
cilities obtain  animals  only  from  licensed 


dealers.  Furthermore.  It  will  make  the 
theft  of  animals  and  other  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  Federal 
offense. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters,  as  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have,  de- 
ploring the  Inhumane  conditions  and 
treatment  that  so  many  animals  destined 
for  laboratories — if  they  survive  the  mis- 
treatment— have  been  subjected  to.  I 
share  the  conviction  of  those  compas- 
sionate individuals  who  have  written  me 
that  we  must  prevent  the  needless  suffer- 
ing and  abuse  of  these  animals. 

Legislation  such  as  we  are  proposing 
today  should.  If  enacted,  aid  significantly 
in  putting  unscrupulous  animal  thieves 
out  of  business  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
cruelty  endured  by  so  many  helpless 
animals. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  pro- 
posal before  the  end  of  this  session — the 
sooner  the  better. 


ORT  Saluted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADI'ABB  ) 

or    MKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  salute  the  Rochdale  Vil- 
lage. N.Y..  chapter  of  Women's  American 
ORT — Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training — which  at  this  very 
hour  is  holding  a  rally  in  the  Rochdale 
mall  in  ot)servance  of  the  39th  anniver- 
sary drive  of  this  splendid  orpanizatlon. 

As  part  of  that  celebration  the  name 
of  Balsley  Boulevard  Is  being  changed  to 
ORT  Boulevard,  with  that  function  being 
officially  performed  by  John  Byrne,  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Public  Events. 

The  speakers  at  the  rally  include  Janet 
Wolberg,  Councilmen  Michael  Lazar. 
Donald  R.  Manes,  and  former  Council- 
man Seymour  Boyers. 

I  was  honored  to  be  invited  by  Mrs. 
Adele  Ring  to  be  a  guest  speaker  at  to- 
day's observance  but  much  to  my  regret 
I  could  not  be  present  because  my  duties 
in  Washington  necessitated  that  I  be 
hei«.  It  is  with  deep  pleasure  and  pride 
that  I  partake  in  those  ceremonies  by 
calling  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  wonderful  event  and  some  of  the 
aims  and  accomplishments  of  ORT  and 
applaud  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Roch- 
dale and  all  chapters  in  its  behalf  over 
the  many  years. 

ORT  Day.  which  is  being  observed 
nationwide  today.  Is  sponsored  by 
Women's  American  ORT.  It  has  be- 
come a  traditional  honored  event  In  all 
communities  throughout  the  country  in 
which  dedicated  ORTists  work  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Jews  in  need  every- 
where in  the  free  world. 

In  observance  of  the  day  President 
Johnson  has  issued  a  statement  directed 
to  ORT  chapters  everywhere  and  which 
said  in  part: 

Yours  Is  a  laudable  mission  and  you  havs 
performed  it  with  distinction. 
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The  ORT  program  of  vocational  train- 
ing has  .served  displaced  underprivileged 
people  for  86  years  Six  hundred  ORT 
vjcaUonai  training  li-LStallaUons  Ir.  22 
countries  ofTer  youths  and  adults  the 
opT>ortunUy  to  learn  the  Industrial  skills 
which  win  make  th^m  self  supportlnir. 

ORT  la  a  program  for  rebuilding  lives 
through  vocatl'^nal  education.  The  rec- 
.  r.tzed  vocational  training  agency  for 
the  Jewish  people,  ORT's  central  creed 
lis  that  man  Is  best  aided  by  being  helped 
to  become  Independent,  self  supporting 
and  .self  respectir.ij 

Some  of  these  training  units  are  lo- 
cated m  New  York.  Others  are  in  Eu- 
ro;^ where  more  than  12.300  are  enrolled 
and  In  Israe.  where  19,000  are  enrolled 
and  In  Africa 

TTie  .standard  ORT  school  Is  a  voca- 
tional hlijh  school  with  a  3-  to  4-year 
curriculum  In  which  an  academic  high 
school  education  Is  given  along  with 
t-echnlcal  training  In  the  meet  advanced 
ii.dusirlal  trades. 

CRT  gives  training  In  more  than  70 
modem  Industrial  skills.  The  trades 
taught  vary  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  area's  economy. 

Women's  .^.^.  -'.can  ORT.  the  Ameri- 
can women  s  b- a-ich  of  the  World  ORT 
Union,  l5  'A:--'  Lir^'st  '.Vorld  ORT  Union 
afnUaUv  r  iiow  .a.-  «0.OOO  members  In 
more  than  460  chapters  in  aU  American 
cities 

The  ORT  program  Is  financed  by  the 
World  ORT  Union  and  afBllates,  by  the 
Joint  DLstrlbutlng  Committee,  a  member 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  by  gov- 
ernment foundations  throughout  the 
world 

Again  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Rochdale  chapter  and  all  chapters  of 
ORT  and  wish  them  continued  success 
In  this  great  endeavor. 


we  could  see  the  true  spirit  erf  this  good 
friend  as  he  demonstrated  his  love  for 
his  Maker  In  an  Increasing  concern  for 
his  fellow  men.  Thus  we  saw  him  not  as 
a  legislator  but  as  a  Christian  enlisted 
In  the  servloe  of  the  Eternal. 

We  are  deeply  dlatressed  over  the  irrep- 
arable loss  that  has  been  visited  upon 
this  brother's  family,  and  Mrs.  Dague 
Joins  me  In  prayerful  petition  to  Al- 
mighty Ood  that  He  will  awstaln  and 
strengthen  those  who  ha^ufnyeen  made 
desolate  as  they  travel  through  thls^dark 
valley. 


John 


Bald'i 


K2CTENS10N  OP  REMARKS 

T 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGIE 

OF    PXWNSTLVANI* 

m  THE  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  196€ 

M.    DAOUE     Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts 

a;»»  de+>piy  a:  k;'i>^.ed  as  we  pause  to 
marts  the  pa,v-;:.<  A  our  friend  and  col- 
lea,fuf  JmN  Baldwin,  who  stood  among 
us  as  a  tower  of  integrity  and  who  was 
the  very  soul  of  kindness  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  others. 

.^mong  a  group  of  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  the  advantage  of  their  re- 
spt^tive  const  ituwicles,  Johw  Baldwin 
lon.med  tai:  aa  one  who  always  tempered 
his  exuberance  for  a  given  bill  by  a 
wholesome  '•«*;>K-t  for  the  views  of  oth- 
ers And  ev>  n  when  he  appeared  before 
us  in  support  of  his  politira:  philosophy, 
he  did  it  m  a  way  that  ^r.deai-ed  him  to 
his  listeners  m.^tead  :)f  ref>e;;;n?  tJ.-^m. 

I  came  to  kne*'  ar'd  apt';-— :;a;^  John 
In  our  weekly  oonvv-ar  .>'  »cn  nd  Ood's 
breakfast  t-aoie  .:-  *  .i.'  *■  ;<re  pleased 
to  caii  tile  Hau.«*  pra.pr  k;  '  ,p.     There 


AMrets  hv  Pctrmastf-r  GeiMral  Lawrtac* 
F.  O'Brif  n  Hi>nonni:  Cf^ngreitman  Paul 
J.  Krebt 
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HON.  JAMES  J    HOWARD 

OF  Ni  '.      ;  s.  «:t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  night  more  than  900  persons 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman   from   New   Jersey,   Paul   J. 

KXEBS. 

Paul  Krebs  Is  held  in  such  high  esteem 
that  Postmaster  Qeneral  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  took  time  out  from  his  busy 
schedule  to  deliver  the  main  address. 
At  this  point  I  Include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
speech. 

AOOkXaS    BT    PO»n£ASTKB    OENKKAL    LAWaXNCX 

r.  03sxzv  at  dikneb  fob  congkchucan 

Paxtl  Kbxbs,  Bobzbt  Tbxat  Hotbi.,  Nxwabx, 

HJ.,  Mabch  6,  1066 

A  little  over  2  week*  ago  I  8i>oke  In  thla 
■ame  baU.  on  tlilB  same  platform.  I  have 
come  back  tonight  because  I  want  to  per- 
sonally tell  you  how  highly  I  think  of  Path. 
Kbxbs  and  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of 
President  Johnson. 

The  President  believes  that  the  Congreas- 
men  elected  in  1064  have  given  more  to 
America,  more  to  their  constltutents,  and 
more  to  make  this  a  Oreat  Society,  than  any 
eqiilvalent  group  In  history,  and  the  Presi- 
dent knows  that  PAtn.  Kbebs  Is  outstanding, 
even  among  this  unusually  talented  and 
productive  group. 

Though  a  lifelong  Democrat,  Pattl  Kbkbs 
received  many  votes  of  thoughtful  Republi- 
cans In  1064,  who  were  bored  with  tired  old 
slogans  rather  than  creative  acUon.  The 
voters  of  this  district  wanted  a  Congreaaman 
who  would  b«  working  for  them  full  time  In 
Waahlngton  and  who  would  have  the  coxir- 
age  to  make  independent  Judgments  on  the 
many  Important  Issues  facing  the  Congress. 

And  that's  precisely  what  your  Congress- 
man has  been  doing.  He  hasn't  missed  a 
slngel  rollcall  vote,  and  be  hasnt  mlaaed  a 
•easion  of  the  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Camxnlttee.  This  committee  Involves  little 
glamour  and  lota  of  hard,  detailed  wcn-k,  the 
kind  of  work  that  produces  good  laws  and 
good  government. 

Among  experienced  legislators,  PAn.'s  rec- 
ord has  Already  marked  him  as  a  man  o< 
growing  influence — a  real  profwslonal,  and 
a  man  who  is  making  the  needs  of  the  latb 


CongreasloBal   District   ol   New   Jtnej   well 
known  to  the  Congrees. 

When  last  here.  I  had  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing St  the  victory  eeiabratt  ja  that  marked  the 
reelection  of  yonr  great  Oowmor  and.  for  the 
first  time  since  Woodrow  Wilson's  victory  in 
leia,  the  election  of  Democratic  maJorltieB 
In  both  houses  of  the  leglslatura. 

On  that  occasion,  I  spoke  ot  bow  this  elec- 
tion signaled  recognition  by  cttlaens  of  the 
Garden  State  that  they  were  facing  serious 
problems — and  nwre  important,  that  they 
had  the  will  to  solve  thoee  problems. 

This  evening.  I  want  to  discuss  an  Issue  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans,  no  matter 
where  they  Uve,  no  matter  how  they  vote: 
the  search  for  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

During  the  6  yean  that  I  worked  closely 
with  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son In  the  White  Hoxise  I  saw  this  problem 
grow  and  become  more  Intense.  I  saw  It  be- 
come ever  more  menacing.  I  saw  It  claim,  a 
large  portion  of  President  Kennedy's  dally 
attention — as  It  Is  now  claiming  President 
Johnson's. 

Today  we  live  In  a  complex  wo'ld,  where  the 
search  fen-  simple  answers  is  almost  always 
fruitless  and  frustrating;  where  seemingly 
•asy  soluUons  may  end  up  producing  even 
more  difficult  problems.  We  live  in  a  world 
that  Is  neither  at  peace  nor  totally  at  war. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  btdllstlc  missiles  and 
there  are  no  safe  or  secure  enclaves  left  on 
this  planet.  Our  task  Is  difficult  and  delicate. 
It  Is  at  the  same  time  a  search  for  peace  and 
a  demonstration  that  we  are  committed  both 
to  peace  and  to  honor. 

The  military  commitment  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  has  been  measured  In 
terms  of  responding  to  outside  aggression. 
Our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  over- 
whelmingly supported  on  August  7,  1964,  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress — support  over- 
whelmingly reiterated  by  Congress  Just  a 
few  days  ago — ^has  been  limited  to  military 
targets.  We  have  not  used  the  full  power 
of  oxu  arsenal. 

We  do  not  seek  to  Invade  North  Vietnam. 
We  have  increased  our  troops  only  to  the 
degree  needed  to  achieve  ovu"  stated  objective 
of  defending  South  Vietnam..  We  have 
underlined  our  pursuit  of  peace  by  the 
nature  of  our  military  response. 

We  have  actively  sought  peace  In  every 
possible  diplomatic  area.  We  have  sought 
to  enlist  others,  both  Conuniinlst  and  non- 
Conununlst.  In  that  peace  effort.  We  have 
tracked  down  every  rumor  of  a  peace  feeler. 
We  have  responded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pope. 
We  have  sent  our  diplomats  to  world  capitals. 
We  have  placed  the  search  for  peace  In  the 
bands  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said,  our 
peace  emissaries  have  met  with  "an  over- 
whelmingly favorable  response"  to  U.S.  efforts 
for  negotiations  "except  from  those  who 
could  In  fact  elt  down  and  make  peace." 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
o\ir  alms  In  Vietnam  pose  no  threat  to  Hanoi. 
We  seek  no  territory.  We  ne«d  no  bases  In 
Vietnam.  We  are  committed  to  free  elec- 
tions. We  hope  that  violence  will  cease  and 
that  the  forces  that  have  murdered  thou- 
sands of  innocent  olvlllans— schoolteachers, 
local  officials,  and  others — will  return  to 
peaceful  pursuits.  And  we  have  sent  our 
Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Vietnam  to  help  the  Government  in  Saigon 
move  more  effectively  toward  achievement  of 
true  social  and  economic  progress. 

Further,  we  have  three  times  paused  in 
our  mlUtary  response  as  a  signal  al  our  in- 
terest in  peace.  We  called  a  6-day  halt  to 
our  bombing  missions  in  May  1B66;  we  told 
our  forces  to  cease-fire  for  80  boQrs  during 
Christmas;  we  again  halted,  this  time  for  37 
days,  our  raids  against  military  targets  In  the 
north. 
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As  the  President  said  before  the  AFLr-CIO 
Convention  In  Los  Angeles:  "Our  ef- 
forts *  *  *  to  talk  about  peace  were  met 
with  silence  from  some,  shrill  propaganda 
from  others."  So,  too,  our  cease-fire  efforts 
have  been  ignored. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  representatives 
of  organized  labor  here  this  evening.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  President  deeply  appre- 
ciates the  support  he  has  consistently  re- 
ceived from  organized  labor  on  bis  Vietnam 
policy. 

Though  we  will  continue  to  use  whatever 
force  la  necessary  to  convince  Hanoi  and 
Pelping  that  they  will  not  achieve  their  will 
through  vlolVbce,  the  doors  to  peace  remain 
open.  Our  efforts  to  find  a  political,  peace- 
ful solution  will  continue.  The  President 
has  asked  me  to  affirm  to  you  tonight  that 
we  will  never  pause  in  this  quest. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  President  will 
continue  to  pursue  the  difficult  path  that 
lies  between  destruction  and  dishonor. 

The  President  will  follow  that  path  be- 
cause It  is  the  right  path,  because  he  sees, 
as  did  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Trunian,  Elsen- 
hower, and  Kennedy,  that  freedom  Is  in- 
divisible. "Whether  in  the  cities  and  ham- 
lets of  Vietnam,  or  in  the  ghettos  of  o\ir  own 
cities,"  President  Johnson  has  said,  "the 
struggle  Is  the  same.  That  struggle  is  to 
end  the  violence  against  the  human  mind 
and  body — so  that  the  work  of  peace  may 
be  done,  and  the  fruits  of  freedom  may  be 
won." 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  struggle  for  peace  is 
Indivisible.  We  cannot  see  freedom  sliding 
beneath  the  stagnant  waters  of  communism 
abroad  without  being  contaminated  here 
at  home.  For  have  no  doubt  that  Ameri- 
cans fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam  are 
serving  to  protect  freedom  here  in  Newark — 
and  in  the  Nation  and  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Certainly  your  great  Gov.  Richard  Hughes 
stated  the  issue  clearly  when  3  weeks  ago 
he  termed  the  Vietnamese  c<mflict  "a  strug- 
gle iMtween  freedom  and  totalitarianism, 
a  murderous  fight  between  the  democratic 
Idea  of  man  and  the  authoritarian  idea  of 
man.  If  we,  who  exemplify  freedom  and 
democracy,  do  not  defend  thoee  beliefs,  then 
who  wlU?" 

Tes,  if  we  do  not,  who  will?  And  who — 
friend  or  foe — will  trust  our  word  or  our 
resolve  when  next  we  are  tested,  as  tested 
we  will  surely  be  if  we  fall  in  Vietnam? 

My  friends,  I  have  seen  our  President 
grappling  with  enormous  problems  Involving 
the  very  survival  of  our  Nation.  And  today, 
the  difficulties  abroad  are  more  complex  and 
potentially  more  dangerous  than  at  any 
time  In  our  history. 

In  his  difficult  task,  lend  him  your  support, 
show  him  the  measure  of  your  understand- 
ing, give  him  your  prayers. 


Soil  ConsenratioB  Districts  Commended 
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OP 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALITOBNIA 
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^  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nowhere  are  the  pressures  on 
natural  resources  greater  than  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  State*»4xx)mlng  population 
puts  unprecedented  demands  on  the 
area's  supply  of  land  and  water.  In  our 
haste  to  meet  these  demands,  we  often 
do  more  harm  than  good.  By  misusing 
our  irreplaceable   agricultural   land  to 


meet  nonagricultural  needs,  we  are.  In 
effect,  foreclosing  on  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  economic  wealth  in  this 
Nation. 

Fortunately  there  are  groups  that  take 
resource  planning  and  management 
work  seriously.  I  am  speaking  of  the  soil 
conservation  districts  that  provide  a 
valuable  service  to  landowners  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

The  six  soil  conservation  districts 
organized  in  my  congressional  district 
In  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties, 
Calif.,  have  played  a  major  role  in  keep- 
ing agriculture  an  Important  segment  of 
the  local  economy.  Income  from  agri- 
culture In  my  congressional  district  ex- 
ceeds $198  million  annually. 

Soil  conservation  district  programs 
benefit  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas.  For 
example,  the  Santa  Ynez  flood  preven- 
tion project  not  only  protects  agricul- 
tural land  but  also  urban  land  at  Lom- 
poc,  Calif.  In  addition,  it  provides  flood 
protection  to  the  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Point  Arguello  Naval 
Missile  Testing  Base. 

Local  soil  conservation  districts  are 
governed  by  locally  elected  directors  who 
serve  faithfully  year  after  year  with  no 
pay.  I  commend  these  men  and  their 
organizations  for  their  valuable  services 
and  efforts  In  developing  land  and  water 
resources  for  all  the  people. 


Valiant  Stand  of  the  Green  Berets 
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Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
came  to  the  Chamber  of  this  House  to- 
day, many  of  us  had  In  mind,  I  am  sure, 
the  news,  both  Inspiring  and  sadden- 
ing, of  the  stand  of  an  Army  special 
forces  unit — the  men  of  the  Green 
Berets — and  their  mountain  tribe  allies, 
the  Montagnards,  In  a  remote  sector  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

My  Information,  I  should  emphasize, 
is  based  completely  on  press  and  radio 
accounts  emanating  from  Vietnam,  but  it 
seems  evident  that  fewer  than  20  Amer- 
icans, including  a  basic  special  forces 
team,  and  several  hundred  of  the  moun- 
tain men  they  were  assigned  to  advise 
and  assist,  fought  off  for  2  days  or  more  a 
regular  unit  of  the  Army  of  North  Viet- 
nam approaching  regimental  strength. 

The  efforts  of  our  own  forces  to  relieve 
this  beleaguered  camp  apparently  were 
hampered  by  unfavorable  weather,  and 
the  evacuation  operations  were  charac- 
terized, according  to  news  rejxjrts,  by  a 
dramatic  rescue  of  the  pilot  of  a  downed 
aircraft  through  the  resourcefulness  and 
courage  of  the  pilot  of  an  accompanying 
plane. 

It  seems  evident  that  special  forces 
personnel,  as  well  as  their  allies — moun- 
tain tribesmen  who  may  not  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  sophisticated  democratic 
government  but  who  have  shown  that 


they  know  the  basic  meaning  of  free- 
dom— were  willing  and  ready  to  fight  to 
the  death  against  overwhelming  odds. 

While  we  mourn  today  the  fates  of  all 
but  the  few  who  survived  as  the  evac- 
uated wounded  In  this  operation,  and 
share  of  the  grief  of  their  dependents, 
we  can  take  pride  In  the  determination 
and  capacity  of  American  fighting  men 
to  give  their  best — men  who  understand. 
In  almost  all  cases,  why  they  are  engaged, 
despite  the  efforts  of  some  Individuals 
here  at  home  to  denigrate  our  national 
commitment  and  the  value  of  the  In- 
dividual sacrifices  being  made  dally  by 
the  men  of  all  of  our  Armed  Forces,  who 
are  performing  in  the  best  traditions  of 
our  military  history. 


United  SUtes-Frenck  Rift  Sboald  Be 
Investigated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILXIMOIS    - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  "conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  differences  and  dlCBculties  between 
France  and  the  United  States  In  regard 
to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  with  special  ref- 
erence to  arrangements  covering  the  op- 
eration of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Prance." 

A  congressional  Investigation  is 
urgently  needed  in  order  to  clarify  facts, 
clear  away  misconceptions.  Improve  mu- 
tual understanding  and  find  a  basis  for 
Improved  teamwork  within  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

The  French-American  rift  demands 
t<HJ  priority  attention  for  these  reasons: 

First.  Prance  Is  enormously  Important 
to  the  United  States.  NATO  without 
France  is  almost  unthinkable,  and  a 
gl&nce  at  the  world  map  shows  why. 
The  containment  of  communism  would 
be  much  more  difficult  if  France  becomes 
separate  from  the  alliance. 

Second.  For  years  Prance  has  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction — not  with  the  al- 
liance— but  with  its  military  structure. 
Our  only  s^parent  response  has  been  to 
make  plans  for  France's  withdrawal. 

^Ird.  The  opposing  positions  of  the 
two  Governments  in  regard  to  NATO  and 
the  future  of  U.S.  Forces  on  French  soil 
has  recently  hardened  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Each  apparently  has  taken  an 
unyielding  position. 

Fourth.  "This  mounting  crisis  has  not 
had  the  attention  it  merits.  The  Viet- 
nam war  has  virtually  monopolized  the 
attention  of  the  President,  ihe  Congress, 
and  the  public  generally — almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  grave  and  fundamental 
development  In  NATO. 

Fifth.  A  sut)stantial  and  friendly  effort 
on  the  pan  of  the  United  States  toward 
understanding  and  conciliation  Is 
urgently  needed  In  order  to  avert  a  major 
setback    to    free-world    Infirests.    The 
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congressional  InvesUsatlon  euid  study  Ls 
proposed  a.s  a  part  of  that  effort, 

Hopt?fuiy  the  Investigation  and  study 
would  answer  questions  Uke  these: 

Are  Amer.can  complklnta  that  De 
OauUe  wanu  alliance  protection  without 
French  participation  Justified? 

Are  French  complaints  of  U.S.  dom- 
Inauon  of  NATO  justified?  Has  the 
United  States  encouraged  full  discussions 
of  this  question? 

Has  the  United  States  done  everything 
possible  to  meet  these  complaints? 

In  view  of  our  long  record  of  bilateral 
talks  with  NATO  allies,  why  did  Presi- 
dent Johrison  reject  President  de 
GauUes  proposal  of  United  States- 
yvi-.ch  lalKj  .A\  the  future  of  American 
Forces  In  Prance? 

Why  have  the  Prench  and  United 
States  Presidents  not  conferred  with 
each  other  for  almost  5  eventful  years, 
althoiigh  each  has  conferred  with  most 
other  allied  heads  of  state? 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  pro- 
posed unconditional  discussions  with  the 
ConiniunUt  enemy.  Why  not  with  the 
resolute  President  of  an  allied  Republic? 

Has  the  United  States  encouraged  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  to  discuss  PreiKh 
objection.-, ' 

To  what  extent  do  other  NATO  allies 
sharo  Prencn  objections? 

Is  the  US  policy  of  actively  discour- 
aging the  development  of  Prench  nuclear 
forces  m  the  best  Interests  of  NATO? 

Ls  the  US  attitude  apt  to  encourage  a 
French-Soviet  ailtance? 

Has  the  UuiU'd  States  foreclosed  the 
posslbllltv  of  a  separate  alliance  with 
Prance  If  tt  should  withdraw  from 
NATO? 


VFW  Awird  for  Outstanding  Public 
S«rvKe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M    MURPHY 

or    KTW    TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thundait.  March  10.  1966 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker  at  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars 

dinner  on  March  S  '.he  Honorable  Evir- 
ETT  McKrvimr  IJirksen  minority  leader 
of  the  U  S  Senatf,  r^^eived  the  VFW 
Award  for  Outsta;idir.K  Public  Service. 
A.S  Is  usual  his  addrps*  :'■:  accepting  this 
award  was  if.  kcepir.g  wiLh  the  highest 
tradltlcns  of  .American  statesmanship. 
Under  the  ieavp  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rzcord  I  l.iclude  his  address: 
Rfwvrks  rr  H  s  FvEKrrr  McKiNurr  Diuc- 
SKN-  MiN  r:^-^-  :r\3CT.  US.  SntATK,  Ac- 
rtPTiMG  THR  \  F'A    ii*  4R0  ro*  Odtvtjlkdcno 

I  un  hor.orfwi  ^j-  ->^  :.-  gu«ct.  I  am  dou- 
hiT  h  jnoTKl  'h\;r,  ,-•.,-  i  *  i\rd  for  outstanding 
pubUc  service  1  a;:  i.  v  ;  --e  that  In  DBOd- 
cst   measures    £   mt-r   '  •■  i.pnamiaa  al  M- 

•  i^m  and  cor.ftde:..e  oa  Lhe  part  of  a  grtat, 

.'.l.''auti){.  pAlf.i-U.;      -Jonlratlnn 

T>ie  cbarac'-er  azid  actiTtties  of  th«  VFW 
g;-»  this  award  apsclal  «lgniflcance  and 
meaning  to  me  I  am  •  membor  o*  tlM  VFW 
port  !n  my  nnuve  city  In  nilnota.     Brrt  a»*r 

»  '.fiiril  of  k  oentury  of  •errlc*  In  the  N*tton1| 


Capital.  tber«  baa  been  ample  opportunity 
to  obaerve  the  work  of  your  organization. 
Year  by  year.  I  become  increasingly  Im- 
preaaed  with  yo\ir  unselflah  and  patriotic 
service  to  the  Nation. 

Fidelity  to  him  who  haa  bom  the  battle 
and  to  his  widow  and  orphan  baa  t>een  youf 
foremoat  concern.  Always,  you  have  valiant- 
ly championed  the  cauae  of  tboee  who  served 
and  sacrificed — ao  many  of  whom  wUl  aU 
their  daya  cairy  the  Ineffaceable  marks  of 
conflict. 

Tear  In  and  year  out.  you  have  counseled 
that  this  Nation  remain  strong  for  only 
strength  compela  respect  and  generatea  prea- 
Uge. 

With  rare  diligence,  you  have  been  In  the 
forefront  in  supporting  pollclea  designed  to 
resist  and  stay  the  forces  of  godleaa  com- 
munism. 

Old  fashioned  and  amusing  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  cynics  and  scoffers  of  our  time,  you 
have  steadfastly  asserted  the  principles  of 
the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  and  the 
freedoms  established  by  the  Constitution, 
knowing  that  therein  lies  the  last  best  hope 
for  preserving  those  Ideals  and  principles. 

Reverently  have  you  taken  to  heart  the 
kinship  of  the  uniform  and  the  sanctity  of 
that  fellowship,  with  thoae  who  wore  It.  with 
those  who  wear  It  now.  and  thoae  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  wear  It  In  aome  future 
day. 

Who  then,  great  human  segment  of  Amer- 
ica that  you  are,  more  richly  merits  the  right 
to  a  strong  voice  in  finding  solutions  for  the 
baffling  problems  which  beset  our  land  and 
especially  those  which  affect  our  national 
security?  Who  can  bring  to  these  problems 
a  greater  competence  and  understanding 
than  you  who  have  served  your  country 
abroad  and  have  been  ever  mindful  of  the 
Nation's  future  In  a  world  that  is  aglow  with 
fever  and  turbulence? 

These  are  troubled  times.  These  are  days 
for  prayerful  concern  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  representative  government.  These 
are  days  when  sufwrficlal  thinking,  polite 
nonsense,  misguided  views,  and  unfounded 
hopes  can  divert  us  from  the  business  at 
hand. 

That  business  is  grim  and  undramatic. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt be  permitted  to  lead  a  division  in  World 
War  I,  It  was  Prealdent  WUaon  who  vetoed 
the  Idea  with  this  laconic  obeervaUon.  He 
aald,  "The  buslneea  Vm  hand  is  undramatic." 
And  so  11  was.     And  ao  It  is  today. 

Mei^  write  and  8p>eak  so  glibly  of  hawks 
and  doves  in  assessing  the  present  scene. 
How  quaint  in  a  world  beset  with  ugly  fevers 
and  terrors  In  which  young  Americans,  who 
tn  the  lang:uage  of  Colonel  McRae  In  the 
confilct  In  which  I  served,  "lived,  felt  dawn, 
saw  sunset  flow."  and  now  stand  on  freedom's 
frontier  In  far-off  Junglea  should  speak  of 
doves?  How  odd.  that  men  should  so  glibly 
write  and  speak  of  these  aa  hawks  because 
they  seek  to  assert  our  prestige,  carry  out 
our  aolemn  pledges,  fulfill  our  treaty  respon- 
sibilities, and  give  heed  to  the  Macedonian 
cry  of  a  weak  and  defenseless  people. 

But  where  is  the  American  eagle  In  this 
strange  lore  of  doves  and  hawks — that  ma- 
jestic bird  who  so  truly  symbolizes  our  hoi>ea, 
our  wUl.  our  strength,  our  purpose,  and  who 
knows  the  grandeur  of  freedom. 

Consider  for  a  moment  just  why  young 
Americans  fight  and  die  in  the  tropic  heat, 
the  malaria-laden  junglea  and  the  monsoon 
mud.  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

They  serve  to  keep  our  word  and  redeem 
our  pledges  They  serve  to  give  meaning  to 
oar  treaty  obUgatlons.  Tbey  serve  'treedom 
in  a  shrunken  world,  knowing  that  freedom 
Ls  an  Indivisible  boon  to  mankind.  They 
serve  to  stay  the  ugly  force  of  aggression. 

Foggy  and  Inconclusive  thinking  can  al- 
ways ^nerate  atraoge,  unsound,  and  dis- 
astrous courses  of  action  for  the  Nation  to 
follow. . 


They  speak  of  withdrawal  and  of  retreat. 
They  but  sound  the  iinoertain  triunpet  which 
leads  to  disaster. 

Tbey  speak  of  the  wrong  war  In  the  wrong 
place.  I  know  of  no  better  evidence  that  we 
neither  Initiated  the  struggle  nor  selected 
the  place.  They  speak  of  having  picked  the 
wrong  battlefield.  Perhaps  the  enemy  inad- 
vertently forgot  to  o<mBuit  ua  on  that  point 
before  aggreaslon  began  and  the  aaaault  on 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Vietnam 
got  underway. 

Where  freedom  la  Involved,  the  Issue  will 
not  be  solved  by  withdrawal.  Where  aggres- 
sion is  involved,  it  will  not  be  solved  by  re- 
treat. Where  an  Implacable  foe  Is  Involved, 
any  confession  of  weakness  or  show  of  dis- 
unity wUl  comnxand  no  respect  at  the  con- 
ference table.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
veterans  of  our  foreign  wars  that  victory  and 
survival  depend  not  on  running  but  on 
winning. 

If  the  history  of  warfare  teachea  anything, 
it  is  that  the  decisive  battles  which  have  af- 
fected the  very  course  of  history  were  not 
fought  on  some  carefully  selected  battlefield 
agreed  on  in  advance  by  the  adversaries  as 
being  mutually  advantageous. 

On  a  small  plain  In  ancient  Greece,  brave 
and  badly  outnumbered  men  fought  and  died 
to  help  save  what  Is  known  as  Weetem  civ- 
Utzatlon.    That  was  the  Battle  of  Marathon. 

The  hope  of  the  Founding  Fathers  In  their 
struggle  for  Independence  and  In  fact  their 
very  personal  destiny  rested  on  a  small  but 
savage  frontier  at  a  place  called  Saratoga. 

The  decline  of  the  p>owerful  Spanish  em- 
pire and  the  rise  of  this  Nation  aa  a  world 
power  was  signaled  by  the  naval  battle  at 
MaiUla  Bay. 

In  World  War  II,  the  open  door  to  Japanese 
expansion  was  slammed  shut  with  a  re- 
aoundlng  bang  at  a  little  place  scarcely 
known  but  now  long  and  everlastingly  re- 
membered.   That  was  at  Guadalcanal. 

Inchon  In  Korea  was  but  a  spot  on  the  map 
and  virtually  unknown  to  any  of  our  people. 
But  it  was  there  that  OenersU  MacArtbur 
snxashed  the  Communist  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  with  one  of  the  truly  t>old  and  brilliant 
amphibious  operations  in  all  history. 

Many  other  Illustrations  could  be  offered 
to  prove  the  point.  And  the  point  Is  simply 
this.  Men  and  nations  must  expect  a  ren- 
daavous  with  destiny  at  unexpected  places 
and  at  unexpected  moments. 

Today,  the  scene  Is  South  Vietnam.  If  it 
were  not  there,  it  would  be  In  some  other 
place.  But  wherever  It  might  be  in  the  in- 
tense and  unremitting  struggle  for  freedom, 
there  would  be  some  to  say  In  loud  and  etn- 
phatlc  tones:  "It's  the  wrong  place  and  the 
wrong  time." 

There  la.  of  course,  a  way  to  make  It  the 
wrong  place  and  the  wrong  time  and  that  Is 
for  us  to  lose  heart  and  a  sense  of  mission,  to 
follow  the  counsels  of  despair,  and  above  all 
else  to  do  the  wrong  thing. 

And  speaking  of  wrong  things,  could  there 
be  anything  more  wrong  than  inviting  into  a 
coalition  government  the  very  same  savage 
terrorists  who  our  young  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  to  keep  out? 

I.  for  one,  believe  that  we  are  In  a  strate- 
gically sound  position  In  Vietnam.  True,  it 
is  far  from  home  and  the  logistic  problem 
becomes  something  of  a  burden. 

Baalcally,  it  Is  a  peninsular  war.  That 
makes  it  a  maritime  war.  In  World  War  II 
and  again  in  Korea,  we  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  how  our  superiority  of  sea  gave  us 
strategic  advantages  which  were  envied  by 
the  enemy.  We  have  the  equipment,  the 
material,  and  we  know  how  to  use  It.  We 
can  fight  this  kind  of  a  war  and  we  can  win. 
What's  more.  It  la  far  better  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom  than  In 
the  citadel  of  freedom  Itself. 

Tonight,  aa  we  the  old  aoldlers  of  another 
generation  salute  the  young  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam who  carry  on  for  us  In  the  cause  of 
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freedctn,  peace,  and  self-determination,  let 
us  not  forget  tiiat  we  have  an  obligation  to 
them  iintll  the  job  Is  done  and  the  Issue 
honorably  disposed.  Simply  stated,  that 
means  that  we  must  avoid  placing  any  un- 
necessary burdens  or  handlca{>s  upon  them. 

If  the  classical  concept  of  winning  a  vic- 
tory by  force  of  arms  Is  still  valid;  namely, 
to  break  the  wUl  and  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy.  It  m\ist  be  achieved  not  merely  by 
superior  firepower  and  adequate  manpower 
but  also  by  Interdicting  the  enemy  source 
of  supply  of  food,  weapons,  equipment  and 
all  other  Items  necessary  to  thJe  proeecution 
of  a  conflict. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  unending  proces- 
sion of  vessels,  flying  the  flag  of  free  world 
nations  and  CommuiUst  countries  alike,  who 
ply  their  trade  in  and  out  of  the  ports  of 
North  Vietnam. 

A  single  cargo  la  one  too  many  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  costly  struggle 
wlth'a  relentless  enemy.  If  that  needs  am- 
plification, I  need  only  point  out  that  our 
problem  Is  not  merely  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  a  small  country  but  the  life 
and  death  of  our  own  troops  as  well.  Any 
exception  to  shutting  off  enemy  supplies  If 
It  can  be  achieved  is  a  clear  departure  from 
every  concept  of  winning  a  victory. 

For  this  We  have  fresh  precedent.  When 
the  Cuban  situation  became  critical,  we  Im- 
posed a  "Kennedy-type  quarantine"  and 
readied  our  massive  sea  and  air  power.  Is 
there  any  valid  reason  why  a  similar  tactic 
cannot  now  be  employed  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  traveled  the  wards  of 
the  U.S.  naval  hospital  at  Great  Lakes,  111., 
and  sat  with  the  young  soldiers  so  recently 
returned  from  Vietnam  for  medical  atten- 
tion. It  was  an  unforgettable  experience.  I 
could  only  hope  that  their  sense  of  mission, 
their  dedication  to  a  cause,  and  their  deter- 
mination might  be  matched  by  an  over- 
whelming devotion  on  the  home  front.  I  am 
certain  that  you,  the  old  soldiers  of  another 
generation  who  served  abroad,  share  that 
spirit  and  conviction.  There  came  back  to 
me  an  old  couplet  from  long  ago  as  these 
young  soldiers  at  Great  Lakes,  wounded  In 
body  but  not  In  spirit,  spoke  of  freedom's 
caiiae. 

"No  man  escapes  when  freedom  falls 
The  best  men  rot  In  filthy  jails. 
And  those  who  cry,  'Appease!  Appease!* 
Are  hanged  by  thoee  they  tried  to  please." 


Bicentennial  of  the  American  RcTolntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VntOtNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  glad 
to  note  the  recognition  President  John- 
son has  given,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
of  the  current  200th  anniversary  of  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Commission  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  commemorate  the  great  events 
of  the  formative  period  of  our  Nation  Is 
along  the  lines  of  resolutions  I  have  had 
pending  In  this  Congress  and  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  effort  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  genesis  of  our  national  heritage. 

Historians  generally  agree  that  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  began 
many  years  before  the  firing  at  Concord 


Bridge  and  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
Uon of  Independence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  passed  last  year, 
with  little  notice,  the  200th  anniversaries 
of  two  major  events  in  the  movement  of 
American  Independence — the  adoption 
of  the  Virginia  Resolves  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York. 

I  am  not  so  much  Interested  In  pag- 
eants and  parades  as  I  am  In  an  intensi- 
fied effort  to  acquaint  our  oncoming  gen- 
erations of  young  people  with  the  sacri- 
fices which  were  nmde  by  their  ancestors 
to  acquire  and  Insure  the  tradition  of 
freedom  which,  too  often,  Is  taken  for 
granted  today. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
young  people  on  other  nations  are  bet- 
ter versed  in  our  history  of  Individual 
liberty  than  are  our  own  students. 

I  hope  legislation  embracing  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  will  have  full  and  free 
committee  consideration  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  means  of  commemorating 
the  bicentennial  of  our  Nation,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  basic  concepts 
for  which  Virginia  leaders,  and  their 
coimterparts  throughout  the  Colonies, 
risked  their  lives  and  fortunes,  200  years 
ago,  in  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  endeavors  of  freemen. 


Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  Pub- 
lishes Debate  Manual  as  Public  Serv- 
ice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF   NSW    ICXXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently presented  a  copy  of  a  debate  man- 
ual titled  "The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration." 

This  manual  was  prepared  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  as  a 
public  service  for  high  school  debaters 
who  have  compulsory  arbitration  as  their 
major  topic  this  yesu-. 

The  BrotJierhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, as  we  all  know  so  well,  was  recently 
involved  in  the  work-rules  dispute  with 
the  railroads  which  ended  in  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  88-108,  the  first  peace- 
time compulsory  arbitration  law  in  our 
history. 

As  you  know,  we  struggled  long  and 
hard  with  this  law  and  at  the  end  re- 
ferred only  the  manning  Issues  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  The  other  Issues 
were  returned  to  the  parties  for  collec- 
tive bargaining.  They  were  finally 
settled  in  the  White  House  under  the 
capable  direction  and  with  the  good  help 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Knowing  this  background,  we  can  see 
the  publication  as  a  progressive  step  In 
the  field  of  public  relations. 

In  this  manual,  the  union  has  pre- 
sented the  background  material  for  both 
sides  of  the  debate  question.    It  has  also 


published  the  results  of  a  survey  which 
its  president,  Charles  Luna,  took  on  the 
subject  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
survey  was  made  just  after  we  had 
passed  the  law  in  Congress.  The  broth- 
erhood Ls  to  be  complimented  for  pub- 
lishing this  survey  and  all  the  phases  of 
opinion  It  contained.  Those  who  favor 
compulsory  arbitration  are  represented 
In  the  brotherhood  publication,  as  well 
as  those  who  oppose  it. 

As  we  all  know,  the  brotherhood  is 
sliarply  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, even  to  the  point  of  calling  It  a 
threat  to  the  survival  of  organized  labor. 

We  also  know  that  a  high  school  stu- 
dent debating  the  subject  must  explore 
all  sides.  Whatever  his  personal  opin- 
ion may  be,  the  requirements  of  modem 
debate  are  such  that  he  must  investigate 
all  facets  of  Ills  subject. 

Realizing  the  terms  of  reference  in 
which  the  manual  will  be  used,  the 
brotherhood  took  a  most  commendable 
step  and  presented  material  for  research, 
and  material  which  it  hopes  will  stimu- 
late research  on  the  part  of  these  high 
school  students.  I  can  only  praise  this 
action  as  mature  and  statesmanlike. 

The  presentation  of  the  brotherhood 
manual  has  some  very  Important  con- 
tributions to  make  In  the  field  of  labor. 
The  book  Is  designed  around  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  to  give  the  proper  back- 
ground '  and  provide  stimulation  for 
research  a  general  discussion  and  Intro- 
duction Is  presented  on  confilct  and  con- 
filct resolution  in  the  labor  movement. 
The  book  goes  on  to  discuss  the  histor- 
ical and  legal  background  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  devotes  a  section  to  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  problems, 
and  effects.  A  similar  section  is  de- 
voted to  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
makes  a  comparison  of  the  two. 

Another  section  is  devoted  to  the 
work-rules  dispute  which  occupied  so 
much  of  our  time  recently.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  an  appendix  which  is  a  chro- 
nology of  the  railroad  work-rules  dispute, 
and  In  Itself  Is  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  labor. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  a  major  union 
stake  so  much  in  the  way  of  effort,  time, 
and  money  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  did  In  presenting  this 
book  for  that  very  purpose  of  encour- 
aging young  minds  to  think  for  them- 
s?lves. 


The  Snook  Blaejays 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  l4r.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  seeks  young  people  of 
the  l>est  physical  condition  to  assume  the 
strenuous  responsibilities  that  are  a  part 
of  our  complex  society,  It  Is  most  re- 
warding to  find  an  entire  community 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  physical 
fitness. 
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As  a  striking  example  of  a  successful 
program  of  physical  tralnlnc,  I  would 
like  to  single  out  for  special  recognition 
the  community  of  Snook  in  Burleson 
County  Tex  .  which  Is  In  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
Snixik  Bluejays  have  won  the  State  high- 
school  basketball  championship  In  the 
class  B  division 

The  game  tha:  wrapped  up  their  sec 
ond  title  In  as  many  years  also  provided 
the  teams  78th  consecutive  victor 
The  lasi  time  that  the  Bluejays  were  de- 
feated on  the  basketball  court  was  in 
December  of  1964,  and  since  that  time 
they  havf  given  everybody  In  the  coun- 
try a  hckmg. 

T!.e  team's  record  this  season  Is  an  im- 
pressive 52  wins  and  no  defeats.  During 
the  past  4  years,  the  Bluejays  posted  an 
equally-Impressive  181  to  14  win-loss 
record  That  record,  no  doubt,  would  be 
a  source  of  envy  to  many  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  Nation. 

Farm  boys  who  work  hard  on  ranches 
or  In  the  fields  are  a  little  harder  than 
the  so-called  city  boys,  reports  the  Blue- 
jays' mentor.  Coach  James  O,  Horn. 

Among  the  79  students  in  Snook  High 
School  there  are  30  boys,  and  those  who 
participate  In  the  school's  basketball 
program  are  capable  of  withstanding  3- 
hour  practice  sessions  without  a  single 
complaint 

There  are  about  200  i>ersons  In  the 
friendly  and  delightful  Snook  commu- 
nity and  a  couple  dozen  stores  and  shops, 
but  the  smallness  of  the  community  is 
certainly  no  reflection  on  the  commu- 
nity's ideas  about  physical  fitness. 

I  ask  that  you  Join  me  in  honoring  a 
.small  town  that  has  proved  Itself  to  be 
very  much  a  big  town  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  provided  an  extensive 
physical  fitness  program  for  the  young- 
sters of  the  community. 

The  Snook  Bluejays'  basketball  record 
Is.  In  my  opinion,  a  conspicuous  monu- 
ment to  ;>hyslcal  fitness. 


«  Amerigo    Wipucci 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

—  r 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NSW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursdau,  March  10,  1966 

M:  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  marks  the  512th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci ihe  man  for  whom  North  suid 
South  .America  were  named.  In  recent 
months  there  have  been  several  theories 
advanced  that  it  was  not  Columbus,  or 
Vespucci  who  discovered  America  but 
another  party — depending  upon  which 
paper  you  have  been  reading  Even  the 
Russians  have  been  advancing  claims 
that  it  was  one  of  their  men  that  first 
trod  American  soil.  It  will  probably  fol- 
low that  PiAvda  In  short  order  will  claim 
that  the  Americans  were  put  where  they 
are  by  the  Ru.ssians.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  they  have  tried  to  play  Ood. 


Infrequently  do  we  hear  of  Vespucci 
and  then  seldom  correctly.  Some  text- 
books claim  that  America  was  so  named 
because  an  ancient  mapmaker  confused 
Columbus  and  Vespucci.  In  actuality, 
Vespucci  was  a  brilliant  navigator  who 
devised  a  system  of  celestial  navigation 
which  led  him  to  calculations  so  accu- 
rate that  they  even  today  astoimd  scien- 
tists. It  is  said,  for  Instance,  that  he  was 
able  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  equator 
within  50  miles  of  its  actual  length — an 
amazing  feat  considering  the  knowledge 
available  at  that  time.  His  charting  of 
the  South  American  coast  proved,  to 
those  willing  to  see.  that  Columbus  had 
not  reached  the  Indies  but  had  in  fact 
discovered  a  new  continent.  It  was  this 
fact  which  led  a  mapmaker  in  Torralne 
In  1507  to  call  the  new  continent  Amer- 
ica— the  name  later  being  extended  to 
North  America  as  well. 

Americans  of  Italian  birth  or  descent 
take  great  pride  in  Vespucci — explorer, 
navigator,  and  man  of  letters.  They 
take  pride,  too,  in  the  many  other  Ital- 
ians who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
this  land  o(  ours,  as  well  they  should. 
I  think  it  fitting,  too.  Mr.  Speaker  that 
the  coimtrles  that  make  up  the  two  great 
continents  in  this  hemisphere  take  note 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  use  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  as  a  date  to  be  set 
aside  for  rededicatlon  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  that  binds  all  of  our  countries 
together. 

This  country  owes  a  great  deal  to  its 
22  million  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
and  one  need  only  to  look  around  this 
body  to  find  prime  examples  of  how 
Americans  of  Italian  blood  are  fulfilling 
their  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Seventy-nine  years  ago  in  1887.  the  first 
American  of  Italian  descent  was  sent  to 
this  body  as  a  Representative  of  the 
people  of  Brooklyn.  Italian  Americans 
In  Brooklyn  particularly  can  look  upon 
the  memory  of  Francis  B.  Spinola  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride.  Congressman 
Spinola  was  a  lawyer  in  Brooklyn  who 
held  several  local  and  State  offices  be- 
fore attending  the  fateful  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Charleston.  B.C., 
In  1880.  Two  years  later  he  was  to  be  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Union  Army  In 
charge  of  four  regiments  which  he  per- 
sonally raised  and  then  led  into  action. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  combat. 

But  even  while  paying  honor  where 
honor  is  due.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  single  out  any  class  of  Ameri- 
cans and  say  they  did  the  most  for  the 
country.  It  is  for  the  country  to  say 
rather  thsit  without  all  of  them — the 
Italians.  Irish.  Spanish,  French,  Oer- 
mans,  Poles,  Scandinavians,  Greeks — 
people  from  the  world  over — this  coun- 
try could  not  be  what  it  is  today. 

Fortunately  for  our  country,  this  Im- 
migration has  not  stopped.  It  was 
slowed  for  a  long  period  by  unfortunate 
legislation  produced  from  fear.  But  our 
new  immigration  law  signed  Into  being 
by  President  Johnson  on  December  3  at 
the  Statue  of  Uberty  in  New  York  Har- 
bor— a  long  stone's  throw  from  ElUs 
Island  where  so  many  of  our  parents 
and  relatives  had  their  first  contact  with 
America — has  changed  all  that.  Once 
again,  our  country  has  opened  Its  doors 


to  all  people,  without  discrimination.  I 
am  proud  to  have  contributed  to  the 
passing  of  that  law,  as  I  am  equally 
proud  to  be  the  son  of  Immigrant  Irish 
parents.  Our  country  can  only  pro6i>er 
from  this  new  blood — as  it  always  has  in 
the  past. 


The  New  GI  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  the  President  signed  the  new  GI  bill 
into  law,  I  advised  the  people  and  orga- 
nizations of  my  district  of  that  fact. 
Since  then,  I  have  received  many  in- 
quiries about  details  of  this  bill. 

I  can  well  tmderstand  the  great  In- 
terest of  the  people  and  of  the  16  vet- 
erans' organizations  in  my  district  In 
this  bill.  There  are  9,200  veterans  who 
are  potentially  eligible  for  benefits  imder 
this  bill  in  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  The  many  inquiries 
I  have  received  on  the  matter  and  the 
great  interest  in  general  that  the  bill 
has  engendered,  prompted  me  to  make 
this  statement  explaining  Its  provisions 
In  greater  detail. 

The  new  OI  bill  provides  education 
and  training  programs  that  generally 
ai-e  similar  to  the  GI  bUls  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

I  have  always  supported  these  pro- 
grams. In  the  last  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  this  purpose  on  June 
9,  1963,  and  in  this  Congress,  I  again 
introduced  a  similar  bill  (HR.  1128)  on 
January  4,  1965.  When  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  was  consider- 
ing this  legislation  In  August  1965,  I 
said  In  a  statement  that  I  submitted  in 
its  support: 

There  are  thoe*  who  object  to  thla  legis- 
lation because  Its  beneflta  are  not  related  to 
need.  I  will  support  any  measure  that  would 
raise  our  country's  educational  level.  There 
Is  not  yet  any  legislation  on  the  books  to 
provide  educational  benefits  for  all  our 
younger  people.  I  beUeve  my  bill  would  en- 
courage more  volunteers  to  serve  their  coun- 
try In  return  for  their  education.  I  think 
the  quid  is  well  worth  the  quo.  My  bill  will 
tell  our  youth  that  service  to  our  country 
Is  a  two-way  street  and  that  they  are  not  Its 
forgotten  citizens. 

This  bill  affirms  otir  faith  In  our  youth. 

To  ascertain  the  Impact  this  bUl  will 
have  upon  those  in  my  district,  I  have 
obtained  slgnifica"ht  statistics  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  the  first 
year  alone,  I  anticipate  that  1,180  vet- 
erans will  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits  and  that  $742,000  In  direct 
benefits  will  be  provided  to  them.  Be- 
cause the  educational  provisions  are  ef- 
fective June  1, 1966,  the  veteran  will  have 
ample  time  to  plan  his  schooling  pro- 
gram. 

Some  60  veterans  will  obtain  VA  guar- 
anteed loans  totaling  $951,000  In  that 
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same  first  year.  About  1.500  patient- 
days  at  a  cost  of  $37,600  will  be  made 
available  to  the  veterans  of  my  district. 

Tb  be  eligible  for  educational  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  baiefits.  a  veteran 
must  have  been  on  active  duty  more  than 
180  days  after  January  31,  1955,  and 
honorably  discharged  or  he  may  have 
been  honorably  discharged  with  less  than 
180  days  service  because  of  a  service- 
Incurred  disability. 

Monthly  payments  for  full-time  train- 
ing imder  the  education  and  training 
sections  of  the  bill  are  $100  for  veterans 
without  dependents,  $125  for  veterans 
with  <»ie  dependent,  and  $150  for  vet- 
erans with  more  than  one  dependent. 

A  veteran  can  receive  up  to  36  months 
of  schooling  or  training  on  the  basis  of 
1  month  for  each  month  spent  in  uni- 
form, but  he  must  complete  his  educa- 
tional program  within  8  years  after  dis- 
charge. 

The  home  loan  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  Increase  building  and  real  estate  ac- 
tivity throughout  our  country.  The  eli- 
gibility formula  for  veteran  participation 
In  this  program  Is  the  same  as  that  al- 
ready In  existence.  The  veteran  has  10 
years  from  the  date  of  his  discharge 
plus  1  year  for  each  3  months  served  by 
him  In  which  to  avail  himself  of  this 
program.  He  Is  not  entitled  to  benefits 
after  20  years  nor  may  they  expire  within 
10  years  from  the  date  of  his  discharge. 

Guaranteed  or  insured  loan  ceilings 
will  remain  at  $7,500. 

The  bill  makes  medical  and  hospital 
care  available  to  him  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  wartime  veterans.  Burial  bene- 
fits, employment  assistance  and  veter- 
ans' preference  In  Federal  employment 
are  also  provided. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  expeditious  man- 
ner and  spirit  of  cooperation  In  which 
they  acted  on  this  urgent  matter. 


Texas  Sisters  of  Providence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  ever-increasing  need  for  thoroughly 
educating  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  excellent  work  in  educa- 
tion which  has  been  done  In  Texas  now 
for  100  years  by  the  Sisters  of  Divine 
Providence. 

The  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  Is  an 
order  which  was  founded  200  years  ago 
by  Father  John  Martin  Moye,  who  early 
in  his  priesthood  saw  the  tremendous 
need  to  educate  the  neglected  French 
peasants  of  the  mld-18th  century  which 
he  served  through  a  congregation  of 
women  "who  would  be  willing  to  go  alone 
and  without  a  regular  salary  to  evange- 
lize the  neglected  countryside  by  teach- 
ing catechism  and  secular  subjects  to  the 


children."  Now,  Father  Moye's  dreams 
In  France  of  educating  the  young  have 
been  expanded  through  the  teaching 
order  the  world  over  including  the  coun- 
tries of  Belgium.  China,  France,  French 
Indochina.  Italy,  Madagascar,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Spain.  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States. 

In  Texas,  the  beginning  of  this  teach- 
ing order's  work  began  after  the  Rev- 
erend Claude  Dubuls,  blslpp  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Texas,'  visited  the 
convent  of  St.  Jean  de  Bassel  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Providwice  in  Lorraine,  France,  in 
hopes  of  securing  teachers  for  his  parish 
school  system  some  hundred  years  ago. 

Within  2  years  after  he  had  staffed  the 
first  school  In  Austin,  Tex.,  Bishop  Du- 
buls sent  three  sisters  to  establish  a  sec- 
ond in  Castroville,  Tex.  As  vocations  in- 
creased, from  the  mother  house  in  Cas- 
troville, more  schools  were  opened.  By 
1872  they  totaled  8;  by  1879,  13.  Among 
these  was  St.  Joseph's  in  Stm  Antonio 
which  is  my  home  district.  By  1903  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  had  under- 
taken 47  schools  in  Texas. 

Since  Castroville  was  without  railroad 
facilities,  transportation  dlfSctilties  hsu) 
lei  to  the  move  of  the  mother  hotise  to 
San  Antonio  In  1896.  Here  under  Rev. 
Mother  Florence  had  begtm  the  estab- 
lishment which  became  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  In  1962,  the  Oeneralate  was 
moved  to  the  Scenic  Loop.  Helotes,  Tex., 
where  Rev.  Mother  M.  Amata  and  some 
of  the  couticll  members  reside  and  carry 
on  the  administration  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

At  first  an  accredited  high  school.  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  College  came  into  being 
in  1911.  During  the  next  14  years,  the 
college  gsdned  membership  In  the  Texas 
Association  of  Colleges,  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges,  the  Association 
oi  American  Colleges,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  By  1927  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  was  placed  on  the  ap- 
proved list  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Mother 
Phllothea  Thiry  and  later  that  of  Rev. 
Mother  Angellque  Ayres,  the  college  con- 
tinued to  expcmd. 

Today.  OLL's  student  body  numbers 
1,352.  Joining  San  Antonlans,  students 
come  from  23  States  and  11  foreign 
countries.  Degrees  granted  by  OLL  in- 
clude bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  music,  bachelor  of 
music  education,  with  a  master  in  edu- 
cation; master  in  arts  in  education,  in 
English,  or  in  speech  pathology;  and  a 
master  In  social  work. 

Here,  each  summer,  meet  the  730  Sis- 
ters who  carry  on  Father  Moye's  work  In 
a  social  service  center,  a  children's  home, 
a  school  of  religion.  2  clinics,  3  aspiran- 
des.  4  hospitals,  and  67  schools  in  5 
States.  Here,  too,  the  Missionary 
Cathechists  of  Divine  Providence,  num- 
bering 81,  are  prepared  to  staff  their 
house  of  formation  in  San  Antonio,  and 
their  19  missions  In  Texas. 

This  Saturday,  March  12,  I  have  the 
honor  of  speaking  at  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  for  a  new  gymtiaslum  for  the 
Providence  High  School  of  San  Antonio. 
This  high  school  was  fotmded  by  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  in  1951. 


In  the  high  school's  first  year  it  re- 
ceived accreditation  in  the  Southern  As- 
soclatlcm  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. An  excellent  rating  in  the  re- 
Q>ective  departments  was  reported  after 
a  3-day  evaluation  by  the  ^j-kk:.  a  lion's 
representative  committees. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Southern  Mes- 
senger that  the  comments  of  the  com- 
mittee Included : 

The  buUdlng.  the  library  program  and  the 
physical  facilities  were  rated  "alnioat  per- 
fect." 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  staff  was  declared  to 
be  evidently  as  nearly  i>erfect  as  can  be 
desired. 

That  the  students  are  developing  high 
Ideals,  wholesome  attitudes  and  good  hablu, 
Is  quite  evident. 

Today  the  enrollment  at  this  excellent 
school  for  girls  is  605  with  a  waiting  list 
of  over  a  hundred. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  Superior  of 
Providence  High  School,  Sister  Adrlenne 
Marie,  and  the  other  members  of  her 
order  for  the  steadfast  and  excellent 
work  they  are  doing.  They  have  a  won- 
derful heritage  and  one  which  makes  it 
possible  for  work  like  theirs  to  be  ever 
expanding. 


The  Seventh  Anniversary  of  the  Passage 
of  Legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Bringing  Statehood  to 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   FSKN8TI.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  a  Joyous  occasion  for 
celebration.  Seven  years  ago  today  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed 
legislation  .that  gave  statehood  to  Hawaii. 
We  in  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
call that  historic  event  with  true  pride. 
Congress  gave  not  only  Hawaii  state- 
hood, but  to  the  valiant  people  of  Hawaii 
the  full  rights  of  U.S.  citizenship  In  per- 
petuity. 

The  other  49  States,  which  were  in 
existence  at  that  time,  gained  immeasur- 
ably by  the  admission  of  Hawaii  into  our 
Union.  During  these  ennilng  7  years  a 
closer  relationship  has  grown  between  us, 
and  the  prosperity,  security,  and  happi- 
ness that  was  sought  by  this  legislation 
have  become  a  reality. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  lived  up  to 
the  expectations  that  she  would  do  her 
part  to  make  this  Union  stronger.  She 
has  added  scenic  beauty  to  our  bound- 
aries, and  her  people  have  l)een  more 
than  enthusiastic  In  demonstrating  true 
patriotism. 

By  making  Hawaii  a  State.  Congress 
advanced  three  steps  In  our  U.S.  national 
progress.   These  three  steps  are : 

First,  we  have  bolstered  Hawaii's  and 
our  U.S.  defense,  by  Hawaii  being  a  full 
sister  State,  Instead  of  a  U.S.  territory 
or  possession  In  the  Pacific. 
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Second,  Congress  haa  msule  Hawaii  a 
center  where  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
could  study  and  learn  our  best  American 
traditions  Hawaii  by  its  wonderfiil 
progress  has  been  a  showcase  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  In  the  Pacific.  This  is 
a  .n:.e  encouragement  for  the  future  for 
al!  Pacific  peoples,  amd  all  colonial  peo- 
ples everywhere. 

Third  Congress  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  have  demonstrated  dramatically 
that  the  United  States  both  cherishes 
and  practices  the  democratic  Ideal  that 
her  cltizer^s  stand  equal  before  the  law 
regardless  of  color  and  creed  or  national 
oriKin 

The  example  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
shines  m  the  Pacific  for  half  the  world's 
people  to  set-  and  to  compare  with  the 
empty  promises  of  equality  held  out  by 
totalitarian  states. 

In  peace  and  In  war,  Hawaii's  citizens 
have  proved  the  worth  of  their  patri- 
otism and  Americanism.  Hawaii  has  an 
experienced  and  intelligent  electorate. 
It  has  responsible  citizens  devoted  to 
liif-ir  government  as  an  average  of  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

Since  1840  Hawaii  has  had  a  function- 
ing, orderly  government  patterned  on  a 
constitutional  form.  Its  State  constitu- 
tion, ratified  In  1950,  has  been  ample 
evidence  of  Hawaii's  political  maturity 
and  capacity  to  conduct  Its  affairs  as  an 
Anienca.n  State. 

A  public  school  system  was  established 
in  Hawaii  as  early  as  1840  and  many  of 
the  children  of  western  pioneers  were 
sent  there  for  their  education.  A  con- 
gressional committee  in  195i  foimd 
that — 

The  public  school  syBtAm  of  Hawaii  Is  gen- 
erally recognlced  m  among  the  t>e8t  in  the 
UnlMd  StatM. 

The  sparkling  sunshine  and  whole- 
some outdoor  life  that  are  the  prime  at- 
tractions of  Hawaii's  semltroplcal  living 
help  the  State  achieve  a  notable  health 
.'■'K'ord. 

Fortunately,  Hawaii  wanted  statehood. 
In  1934  its  citizens  presented  a  dramatic 
testimonial.  In  a  historic  petition  to 
Congress  from  Hawaii's  citizens,  they 
asked  for  statehood.  Approximately 
1 16.000  signatures  had  been  affixed  with- 
in a  few  days.  The  giant  roll  was  6  feet 
wide,  about  a  mile  long,  and  was  one  of 
the  larKest  petitions  received  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  US.  Congress.  It  transmitted 
the  determination  and  desire  of  Hawaii's 
citizens  to  be  granted  the  statehood 
status  they  had  earned.  For  over  half 
a  centur>-.  the  residents  of  Hawaii  had 
P*  lived  as  .Americans,  worked  as  Americans, 
and  fought  and  died  as  Americana. 

witn  the  passage  of  statehood  legisla- 
tion the  people  of  Hawaii  are  now  given 
the  true  dignity  of  American  citizenship, 
wltJi  ail  accompanying  rights  and  prlvi- 
i..ies.  one  of  the  most  valued  possessions 
in  the  world  today. 

Never  xas  a  U.S.  territory  more  ready 
f_.r  statehotxl  Never  have  people  been 
more  willing  and  able  to  assume  all  the 
nght6  and  responsibilities  of  a  State  in 
our  Usuon 

We  rejoice  today  Uiat  Hawaii  Is  such  a 
succe.ss  .storv-   that   Ir   more  than  fulfills 


the  predictions  of  those  al  us  who  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  Hawaii  statehood. 
'We  sup{x>rters  look  back  with  pride  on 
the  action  that  was  taken  In  this  House 
7  years  ago. 

To  the  people  of  Hawaii  we  extend  our 
continued  loyal  friendship  and  continu- 
ing hearty  welcmne,  'We  give  our  heart- 
felt thanks  for  their  cooperation,  friend- 
ship, and  willingness  to  stand  with  the 
united  citizens  of  our  good  United  States, 
for  progress  and  the  security  of  all  of  us. 


H.R.  13177 — Freedom  CommissioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALlrORITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
foundly dynamic  Ideas  underlie  our  gov- 
ernmental and  economic  system.  Our 
forefathers  recognized  what  individuals 
could  and  would  accomplish  when  they 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  in  a  so- 
ciety freed  from  governmental  shackles. 
The  essence  of  our  federal  system  is  the 
subordination  of  governmental  power  to 
that  of  the  individual.  Giving  the  in- 
dividual the  opportunity  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  development  released 
the  creative  capacities  of  men  to  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  undreamed  of.  ^^^^^ 

Realizing  the  potential  of  our  eco- 
nomJc  system  and  democratic  form  of 
Government,  we  rightly  wonder  why  so 
many  of  the  newly  Independent  nations 
of  the  world  seem  to  look  to  communism 
and  state  socialism  as  the  fastest  routes 
to  material  abundance  and  fulfillment  of 
their  national  aspirations.  The  answer 
is  obviously  threefold:  First,  the  very 
aggressive  methods  used  by  Communists 
to  further  communism:  second,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  free  world  to  present  its  be- 
liefs in  a  manner  readily  understood  and 
applied;  third,  the  failure  of  everyone 
to  recognize  the  danger  posed  by  the 
Communist  philosophy. 

Despite  the  Increasing  loss  of  men  an<^ 
countries  to  Communist  dlctatorshlcJ,  It 
appears  that  few  Americans,  even  in  high 
governmental  positions,  are  sufHciently 
aware  of  the  stated  goal  of  commu- 
nism— world  domination — and  the 
methods  designed  to  achieve  this  goal. 
How  many  persons  know  what  Is  meant 
by  dialectical  materialism?  How  many 
realize  that  words  to  Communists  have 
mearUngs  completely  different  from  our 
meanings? 

Too  many  people  hate  communism — 
almost  a  kneejerk  reaction  to  the 
word — without  knowing  or  understand- 
ing communism. 

Communism  Is  repugnant  to  every- 
thing I  hold  dear,  my  family,  my  church, 
my  country,  the  Individual  himian  being, 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness, free  representative  government. 
But  I  cannot  oppose  it  Intelligently  or 
fight  it  effecUvely  if  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand it. 


Just  as  we  cannot  fight  a  disease  if  we 
do  not  thoroughly  understand  it,  we  can- 
not defend  ourselves  or  our  institutions 
against  communism  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand Its  history,  objectives,  language, 
mechanics,  techniques,  and  methods. 

Nowhere  at  present  is  there  a  reposi- 
tory of  research  materials  on  com- 
munism and  the  insidious  subversive 
tactics  its  proponents  and  followers  have 
developed.  Nowhere  can  a  private  citi- 
zen who  is  moving  to  an  overseas  post 
take  a  course  to  equip  himself  to  perceive 
Communist  activity  or  to  tell  the  story 
of  free  enterprise  and  democracy.  No 
present  institution  can  educate  govern- 
ment policymakers  and  employees  in 
Communist  theory  and  practices.  Quali- 
fied teachers  are  in  short  supply.  We 
actually  do  not  have  enough  competent 
teachers  of  Communist  techniques  and 
tactics  to  teach  the  teachers. 

This  crying  Inadequacy  has  placed  the 
United  States  far  behind  the  Com- 
munists in  the  race  between  freedom  and 
commimlsm.  The  tale  of  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise  is  somewhat  analogous  ex- 
cept that  many  persons  in  tills  country 
do  not  even  realize  that  we  are  in  such  a 
race.  Conversely,  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens believe  that  we  can  retreat  into  our 
shell  and  be  protected  from  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion.  This  attitude 
should  convince  even  the  most  dubious 
that  the  free  world  must  shake  Itself  free 
from  a  lethargy  which  could  lull  it  Into 
oblivion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  extensive  Communist 
program  for  training  agents  is  well  doc- 
umented. The  State  Department  has 
supplied  the  Congress  with  Information 
verifying  the  operation  of  seven  schools 
of  political  warfare  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
nirie  in  East  Germany,  nine  In  Cuba, 
four  in  Czechoslovakia,  three  In  Hun- 
gary, and  two  In  Bulgaria.  Meanwhile, 
Red  China  has  specialized  In  training 
Latin  American  and  African  Commu- 
nists. I  am  not  aware  of  any  published 
statistics  on  the  Chinese-sponsored 
schools.  However,  the  present  leader- 
ship in  Ghana  announced  the  closing  of 
a  Communist  school  for  subversives 
which  had  the  blessing  of  former  Premier 
Nkrumah.  Even  when  faced  with  the 
fact  of  these  schools  which  turn  out 
thousands  of  operatives  trained  In  mob 
violence,  subveislon,  destruction,  and 
terrorism  too  many  of  us  want  to  carry 
on  "business  as  usual." 

The  need  to  understand  this  godless 
philosophy  is  so  great  and  urgent  that 
we  should  immediately  embark  on  a 
crash  program  to  systematize  our  knowl- 
edge of  It  and  then  convert  this  knowl- 
edge into  the  most  effective  media  for 
Instructing  all  Americans  of  all  ages 
about  this  menace. 

Secondly,  we  must  develop  counter- 
Communist  methods.  The  most  creative 
minds  available  should  be  set  to  work  on 
this  challenge.  Our  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel, employees  of  American  businesses 
abroad,  and  even  tourists  could  profit 
from  training  in  countercommunism. 

Many  believe  that  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  sufficient  for  telling  the 
world  about  America  and  its  beliefs. 
While  no  objective  tests  can  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  'Voice,  the  advance  of 
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cc«nmxmlsm  since  World  Wair  n  suggests 
that  we  need  many  more  and  better 
weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  loee  the  struggle 
with  communism  by  default  luiless  we 
awaken  to  the  danger,  arouse  our  citi- 
zenry, and  arm  ourselves.  The  major 
battlefields  will  be  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  most  effective  weapons  will  be  ideo- 
logical, buttressed  by  better  methods  of 
presentation. 

For  many  years,  some  dedicated  Amer- 
icans have  been  working  for  the  estab- 
lishnient  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and 
Freedom  Academy.  Its  purposes  are  the 
attainment  of  a  thorough  and  complete 
understanding  of  communism;  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  to  learn  about  and 
combat  the  effective  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists; the  dissemination  of  tech- 
nical information  on  the  true  character 
of  communism — both  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  the  education  and  training 
of  governmental  and  private  individuals 
in  the  new  science  of  countercommu- 
nism. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  13177, 
which  contains  some  revisions  agreed  to 
by  f ramers  of  earlier  legislation  and  some 
revisions  of  my  own.  I  trust  my  bill  will 
serve  as  a  springboard  to  a  final  version 
which  will  be  enacted.  The  bill  ad- 
mittedly needs  perfection. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Freedom 
Commission  to  collect  and  assemble  cur- 
rent information  and  knowledge  on  com- 
munism and  its  methods  and  to  devise 
effective  means  for  coimterlng  commu- 
nism. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  establish  a  Freedom  Academy,  similar 
in  some  respects  to  our  service  academies, 
to  educate  and  train  persons  In  the  newly 
developed  science  of  countercommunism. 
I  anticipate  that  the  Academy  would  be  a 
specialized  graduate  institution. 

The  Academy  would  be  a  technical  re- 
search and  training  institution.  It 
would  not  be  a  counterinsurgency  agency 
or  an  arm  of  the  military  or  State 
DejMirtment. 

I  have  Introduced  this  bill  partly  to 
give  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  out- 
standing and  dedicated  work  of  a  group 
of  Salinas,  Calif.,  Jaycees  who  have  be- 
come  concerned  about  the  Inadequate 
research  materials,  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding of  communism  and  the 
methods  and  tactics  of  Commiuilst  pro- 
motion. The  Salinas  and  CaUfomla 
Jaycees  have  resolved  to  support  the 
Freedom  Academy  concept.  I  applaud 
their  interest  and  initiative. 

I  urge  Interested  Members  and  persons 
to  scrutinize  my  proposal  and  make  help- 
ful suggestions  which  will  strengthen  It. 


Thomas   M.  Milry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  H008E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.   Mr.  Speaker,  March 
10  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 


death  of  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  and  I  think 
it  appropriate  that  recognition  be  made 
of  this  anniversary  since  Mr.  Mulry  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  our 
country. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  of  a  mother 
whose  forebears  went  back  to  the  earliest 
colonial  days  and  a  father  who  had  come 
from  Ireland  as  a  boy,  Thomas  Mulry 
grew  to  eminence  in  his  chosen  field  of 
business — banking,  but  he  also  became 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  field 
of  American  charity — and  this  at  a  time 
when  government  hsid  not  assumed  the 
all -encompassing  position  in  support  and 
guidance  which  it  fills  today. 

Although  he  rose  to  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Emigrant  Savings 
Bank — one  of  the  great  savings  institu- 
tions of  New  York  City,  Mr,  Mulry's  last- 
ing devotion  was  to  organizations  serving 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  Much  of  his  ef- 
fort was  devoted  to  the  fostering  and 
nurturing  of  Catholic  charitable  units 
and  so  great  was  his  contribution  that 
he  was  described  by  one  eminent  au- 
thority as  "generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  greatest  single  person  in 
the  history  of  American  Catholic  chari- 
ties." 

He  worked  all  his  life  for  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  in  his  later 
years  served  as  president  of  its  superior 
council. 

So  great  was  the  knowledge  of  his  tire- 
less and  energetic  labors  that  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  him  in 
1909  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  which  he 
did  much  to  stimulate  and  which  con- 
tinues Its  work  to  this  day. 

It  wais  his  work  in  sponsoring  and  ef- 
fecting Increased  cooperation  between 
charitable  organizations  that  was  Mr. 
Mulry's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
social  development  of  our  country  and 
In  these  ecumenical  times  his  pioneering 
efforts  take  on  new  significance. 

In  the  1880's  when  he  began  his  work, 
private  charities  were  either  entirely 
Protestant  or  militantly  Catholic.  Pros- 
elytizing was  carried  on  without  any 
great  subtlety.  The  idea  of  cooperation 
was  unconsidered.  In  the  face  of  this 
impromlslng  situation  Mr.  Mulry  began 
his  efforts  to  join  the  activities  of  groups 
of  different  faiths  since  he  realized  that 
a  contmuation  of  antagonistic  efforts 
would  injure  the  cause  of  each  group 
and  hurt  the  objects  of  their  bounty. 

He  began  with  his  affiliation  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society — a  pur- 
portedly nonsectarian  group  which 
sought  to  coordinate  the  charitable  activ- 
ities of  the  community.  Because  of  their 
suspicion  of  the  proselytizing  activities  In 
the  past,  Mr.  Mulry  was  allowed  by 
church  authorities  to  affiliate  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  not  to  commit  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  which  he  headed. 

Convinced  that  objectionable  non- 
Catholic  activities  of  existing  organiza- 
tions were  due  to  Ignorance  as  much  as 
to  bigotry,  Mr.  Mulry  next  sought  a  na- 
tional platform  to  proclaim  his  convic- 
tions and  he  spoke  in  1884  on  this  theme 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  with  encouraging  results. 

Thereafter  he  consistently  advocated 
participation  and  cooperation  with  other 


social  welfare  organizations  where  the 
object  was  the  assistance  of  fellow  citi- 
zens regardless  of  nationality  or  creed. 
His  efforts  aroused  the  opposition  of  die- 
hards,  but  their  complaint  to  Archbishop 
Corrigan  resulted  In  a  ringing  support  of 
Mr.  Mulry's  efforts  by  that  prelate. 

With  a  continuation  of  his  activities  on 
a  national  as  well  as  a  local  level,  the 
religious  antipathies  that  had  been 
prevalent  gradually  gave  way  to  a  co- 
operation that  grew  and  spread  and 
created  a  feeling  of  mutual  esteem  and 
resulted  in  the  greater  service  of  the 
commimlty. 

Mr.  Mulry  summed  up  his  conclusions 
in  later  years  by  saying : 

I  feel,  therefore,  strongly  In  favor  of  cloee 
cooperation  without  any  surrender  of  our 
principles.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
great  niajortty  of  those  out«lde  of  the  field 
of  Catholic  relief  work  are  fair  minded.  I 
have  found  even  In  relatively  large  meetings 
that  there  are  very  few  blgote  and  that  the 
great  majority  are  in  favor  of  fair  play. 
Hence,  I  believe  frankly  in  cooperation  with- 
out any  surrender  of  principle. 

Mr.  Mulry  served  on  State  and  local 
committees  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems. He  was  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory 
and  the  winner  of  the  noted  Laetare 
Medal  of  Notre  Dame  University.  He 
and  the  former  Miss  Mary  E.  Gallagher 
were  the  parents  dt^3  children.  His 
sons,  Rt.  Rev.  Vincent  de  Paul  Mulry  of 
Rosendale,  N.Y.,  and  James  A.  Mulry,  of 
New  York  City,  and  his  daughter  Miss 
Mary  Mulry,  also  of  New  York  City,  sur- 
vive. 

In  1920,  New  York  City  dedicated  a 
square  at  Greenwich  Avenue  and  Perry 
Street,  Mulry  Square,  in  his  honor. 

In  a  time  when  private  charity  had 
the  main  responsibility  in  social  life, 
Thomas  M.  Mulry  made  a  vital  national 
contribution  whose  results  have  survived 
to  this  time.  In  a  time  of  passion  and 
suspicion,  he  Introduced  a  note  of  reason 
and  cooperation  that  anticipated  today's 
interfaith. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  of  his  death 
Americans  should  know  of  the  work  of 
this  great  American. 


Postal  SitnatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFFI  H 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Spetiker,  last 
October,  fcr  the  second  time  In  as  many 
years,  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
discuss  in  some  detail  the  deplorable 
situation  existing  in  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  our  postal  service.  At 
that  time,  I  stated : 

There  Is  no  segment  of  our  country,  there 
Is  no  Individual  or  corporation  or  school  or 
union  or  Institution  which  does  not  rely  on 
mall  service  for  communication. 

I  further  stated,  and  will  say  again 
now:  We  not  only  need  a  modem,  effi- 
cient, dependable  system  of  communica- 
tion through  the  mails;  we  virtually  must 
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have  It.  and  there  la  no  excuse  for  not 

having  It. 

Mr  Speaker  I- -ar.d  many  ml.ilon 
Americans — were  heart<=Ti<-cl  In  January 
ctt  this  year  when  rxir  Pr<>sldent  indicated 
that  he.  too.  recognized  this  problem  and 
wa.s  about  to  take  st^ps  tr,  raise  the  level 
>)f  mail  service  arid  restore  ^ur  cor'.f.d'-nce 
!n  what  *'a8  onre  one  Tf  .i;r  finest  In- 
.-.titutions.  V'ariij...-  -pH.-f-a^p  methods 
were  prorxjsed.  mcrea.^d  a  i'lmatlon.  ac- 
celerated delivery  Di.;„r--:  h;kJ  Detter  ZIP 
codes,  and  a  new  E^'>s'ma.ster  General. 
Somewhere  In  all  this  I  found  myself 
hopir.^'  i:.at  xe  would  Indeed  move  our 
mall  overnight  again,  that  we  could  trace 
lost  banx  deposits  and  Insured  parcels, 
that  we  could  count  on  having  our  mail 
delivered  to  our  front  doors  every  day 
but  Sunday,  hopefully  even  before  4  or 
5  nclock  in  the  evening. 

Unrortunately.  there  Is  very  little  prog- 
ress to  report.  My  mall  does  not  Indi- 
cate that  tile  situation  has  Improved,  or 
that  we  are  even  aiming  for  It.  In  fact, 
the  mail  which  reaches  me,  and  appar- 
ently not  all  of  it  does,  brings  repeated 
complaints,  protests,  pleas  concerning 
postal  services,  from  delivery  or  lack  of 
It  right  up  to  post  office  facilities  them- 
selves 

And.  always,  the  blame  Is  somewhere 
else.  The  excuses  are  numerous:  facili- 
ties are  unavailable,  money  Is  unavail- 
able, personnel  are  unavailable,  post- 
master appointments  are  political  foot- 
balls, and  still,  we  are  told  of  great 
technological  strides  within  the  Post 
Office  Department  Itself.  Administra- 
tive actions,  administrative  studies,  but 
^Yxere  are  the  administrative  solutions? 
In  recent  years,  as  post  office  employee 
pay  raise  bills  and  postal  rate  increase 
bills  came  before  Congress,  much  was 
said  to  place  the  blame  for  deteriorating 
service  on  the  man  who  carries  the  mail. 
the  postman,  by  indicating  that  salaries 
were  too  low  to  attract  quaiifled  men  or 
to  keep  them  as  career  service  employees. 
that  they,  in  many  cases,  held  two  Jobs 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Congress  has  taken  steps  to  solve  this 
problem  by  increasing  pay,  by  increasing 
uniform  allowances,  by  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  so  that  it 
could  automate  mallhandllng  and  rec- 
ordkeeping— and  now  that  we  have  at- 
tacked the  problem  as  it  was  presented 
to  Congress,  the  service  is  poorer  than  it 
ha-s  ever  been  This  situation  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  individual  postmen.  Cer- 
Ulriiy,  li.e  va-s'.  majority  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job,  and  the  numerous  complaints 
^^  have  received,  do  not  reflect  for  the 
_.^ost  par',  on  the  service  provided  by 
these  dedicated  men  and  women. 

-i'os.slblv  one  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
a  ?ack  of  mcer.tive  within  the  service  for 
ultimate  competitive  achievement.  I 
know  that  some  steps  are  being  taken 
along  this  line.  However.  In  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  last  year. 
I  stated  my  belief  that  postmaster  ap- 
pointmenLs  should  be  removed  from  po- 
liticai  interference.  I  am  still  of  that 
opinion,  and  I  am  today  Introducing  a 
bill  to  accompiisii  this  end. 

In  my  ia^t  speech  on  postal  matters,  I 
cited  numerous  problems  and  complaints 


rcTKMted  by  residents  of  the  13th  Con- 
greeslona:  District  Some  are  being 
solved.  Bv  way  of  Riving  credit  where 
credit  Is  d  UP  r  a  mi  pleased  to  report  that 
the  village  y.  s^liamnburg.  El.,  has  re- 
cently received  postal  Identfflcatlon 
through  a  branch  post  office  which 
opened  on  March  1.  Our  effort  to  secure 
this  facility  dates  back  to  1957  and  the 
efforts  of  my  predecessor  in  Congress — 
and.  as  late  as  last  September,  despite 
my  continued  efforts,  I  was  told  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  such  an 
Installation  "would  not  be  economical." 

In  February  the  Department  changed 
its  mind,  and  this  community  of  over 
6.000  is  now  enjoying  the  right — not  the 
privilege — of  a  local  post  office.  We  have 
been  doubly  fortunate.  On  February  28, 
the  Post  Office  Department  also  an- 
nounced the  location  of  a  branch  post 
office  in  Streamwood,  m.,  to  be  opened 
in  June  of  this  year.  I  have  worked  to 
achieve  this  improved  postal  service  for 
several  years,  and  I  am  heartened  by  the 
action  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Regrettably,  however,  many  more  com- 
plaints have  been  received.  Perhaps  the 
most  illiistratlve  and  telling  plea  which 
I  have  received  Is  one  from  Elk  Grave 
Village  which  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
had  decided  that  in  order  "to  provide  the 
best  service  to  new  residential  areas." 
residents  must  erect  curbside  mailboxes, 
which  would  be  serviced  by  a  postman  In 
a  3-wheel  truck,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thought 
those  days  had  gone  in  heavily  populated 
metropolitan  areas.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  relating  to  this 
matter: 

First,  from  the  village  of  Elk  Orove 
came: 

A8  you  are  aware,  the  Postmaster  General 
iMued  an  order  about  mid-December  that 
all  future  delivery  route*  would  have  to  be 
serviced  by  mounted  carrier  to  curb  maU- 
boxes.  and  In  our  Instance  and  Instances 
throughout  your  district,  this  Is  going  to 
work  a  considerable  hardship  and  make  the 
Federal  Oovemment  look  rather  ridiculous. 
For  example,  on  some  streets  one  house  wUl 
have  mounted  delivery  and  the  house  next 
door  wUl  have  foot  deUvery.  One  side  of 
the  street  will  have  carrier  deUvery  and  the 
opposite  side  wUl  have  mounted  delivery. 

Your  good  ofBces  are  sought  to  coniiulc 
with  the  Postmaster  General  and  see  if  tUu 
order  cannot  be  modified  to  allow  a  subdi- 
vision which  Is  partially  occupied  to  con- 
tinue to  be  served  by  carrier  and  have  the 
order  apply  to  subsequent  subdivisions. 

Needless  to  say.  I  protested  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  In  their  response, 
they  said: 

Mall  deUvery  to  newly  qualifying  areas 
wui  be  by  extension  of  mounted  (vehicle) 
service  where  practicable.  This  applies  to 
all  extension  of  delivery  areas  and  Is  not 
selectively  applicable  to  Blk  Grove  VUlage  and 
Palatine,  m. 

Two  disturbing  mlaconcepUons  have 
caused  unfortunate  reactions  In  a  few  areas. 
The  flrit  misconception  Is  that  mounted  de- 
Uvery U  a  rural-type  delivery.  The  second 
misconception  U  that  this  type  of  service  Is 
a  now  program  without  advantage  except 
to  the  Post  Offloe  Department.  Mounted  de- 
Uvery to  curbside  boxes  has  existed  for  many 
years,  rt  is  very  urban  In  approach,  with 
meohaniaatton  to  provide  fast  and  effldent 
service  with  modem  equipment.  The  postal 
patron  receives   both  letters  and  parcels  at 


the  Baia«  time,   and  the   taxpayer  recelvM 
added  value  for  hie  doUar. 

The  latest  word  on  this  subject  from 
the  village  of  Elk  Orove  reads  as  follows: 

Tou  may  be  interested  to  know  that  our 
good  people  here  In  Elk  Orove  Village  have 
erected  enrbelde  mailboxes  and  the  dellv- 
ery  Is  being  made  by  maU  carriers  walking 
the  streets,  rather  than  by  mounted  deUvery. 
as  the  program  was  outlined  and  proposed! 
As  you  can  realize  and  appreciate,  this  gives 
us  aU  a  good  chuckle,  but  still  It  reflects 
very  poorly  on  the  Poet  Office  and  on  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

If  this  chain  of  events  were  not  so 
burdensome  on  the  residents  of  Elk 
Grove  Village,  it  might  be  humorous. 
One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the  Post 
Office  Department  might  next  eliminate 
Individual  residential  delivery  alto- 
gether, since,  using  their  logic,  anyone 
could  determine  that  they  might  con- 
clude that  mail  would  be  available  to  the 
recipient  sooner  if  he  went  directly  to 
the  post  office  and  picked  it  up  there. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  good  deal  of  effort 
to  get  the  postal  service  back  on  track 
and  assure  the  American  people  of 
prompt,  reliable  mail  service.  There  is 
no  sign  that  an  effort  is  being  made.  In 
fact,  the  Postmaster  General  continues 
to  hold  two  Jobs  in  Ooveminent  and  is 
not  even  devoting  his  full  time  to  the 
problems  in  his  Department.  Clearly, 
as  the  population  continues  to  grow  and 
population  shifts  continue  to  take  place, 
postal  service  wUl  continue  to  deterio- 
rate unless  the  President  and  the  Post- 
master General  resolve  to  execute  their 
responsibilities.  There  can  be  utterly  no 
excuse  for  the  United  States  to  have  a 
second-  or  third-rate  postal  service. 
This  is  what  we  have.  The  authority  is 
with  President  Johnson.  The  responsl^ 
bUlty  rests  with  Presldttit  Johnson! 
And.  appropriately,  the  blame  is  with 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  that  the 
gentleman  frtan  Kansas  I  Mr.  Ells- 
wobth]  Is  also  Isitroducing  a  resolution 
to  remove  postmaster  appointments  from 
the  area  of  politics  and  place  them  on  a 
merit  basis. 


Edocatioaal  AssitUnce  Urged 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  coLoaAoo 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  In  1965,  I  de- 
rived great  satisfaction  from  participat- 
ing In  the  various  processes  which  re- 
sulted in  the  largest  and  most  significant 
body  of  educational  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  a  single  Congress.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  for  me  that  my  first  Pongress  ex- 
hibited a  deep  and  earnest  concern  for 
the  state  of  the  American  schools,  and 
that  it  Qiade  that  concern  tangible  by 
earmarking  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Nation's  vast  fiscal  resources  for  the  sup- 
port and  betterment  of  those  schools. 
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Now,  only  a  year  later,  I  am  compelled 
to  rise  in  opposition  to  proposals  which, 
if  accepted,  would  belle  our  continuing 
concern.  I  refer  to  the  recommended 
cutbacks  in  the  program  of  assistance  to 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas,  first 
presented  to  us  skeletally  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1967,  and  now  more  fully  in  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  13160  and  H.R.  13161. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  program  of 
aid  to  federally  Impacted  schools  h&s 
been  in  operation  under  Public  Law  815 
and  874  for  only  15  years,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  program  are  of  much  longer 
standing.  Those  circumstances  relate 
to  the  historic  doctrine  of  intergovern- 
mental immunities,  one  tenet  of  which 
holds  that  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  subject  to  taxation  by 
local  or  State  governments  in  whose  ter- 
ritory such  proijerty  lies. 

LOCAL     SCHOOL     BOARDS 

As  a  result  of  this  doctrine,  local  school 
boards  have  often  been  hesitant  in  ac- 
cepting for  enrollment  children  who  live 
on  Federal  property.  This  was  an  un- 
fortunate situation,  but  I  think,  an  un- 
derstandable one.  The  local  school 
boards  probably  reasoned  thus:  "Our 
task  is  to  provide  public  .education  for 
the  children  of  our  area.  To  finance  this 
education,  we  draw  mostly  on  taxes  col- 
lected on  the  property  In  the  district. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  no  taxes 
on  the  property  it  owns — property  which 
would  be  taxable  if  it  were  pri- 
vately owned.  Therefore,  we  are  in  no 
way  bound  to  educate  the  children  who 
live  on  Federal  property.  Moreover, 
should  we  attempt  to  school  those  extra 
ciiUdren,  we  would  actually  fall  down  in 
our  primary  duty — that  to  the  local  chil- 
dren— since  we  would  be  spending  the 
same  amoimt  of  money  while  trying  to 
educate  a  larger  number  of  children." 
rurnoN   bometimkb   axQuniED 

This  line  of  re£.soning  is  not  merely  un- 
derstandable; it  has  also  been  upheld 
Judicially  in  a  rumber  of  instances  go- 
ing back  to  a  Massachusetts  decision  in 
1841.  From  that  time  fM^ard,  the  fed- 
erally connected  child  was  left  in  a  sort 
of  educational  limbo.  At  one  post,  he 
might  be  accepted  into  local  schools  with 
no  trouble.  Transferring  to  another 
base,  his  parents  might  be  required  to 
pay  tuition  to  get  him  in  the  local 
schools.  At  another  post,  he  might  have 
to  enroll  In  a  private  school:  and  at  an- 
other, the  base  authority  itself  might  run 
schools  for  the  children  of  Government 
workers. 

In  the  late  1930*8,  with  the  great  build- 
up In  defense  forces  underway,  the  Fed- 
era]  Government  realized  the  necessity 
for  more  systematic  action  in  this  long- 
neglected  area.  In  1940.  Congress  re- 
sponded by  enacting  the  Lanham  Act, 
which  provided  Federal  financing  for 
housing  and  community  facilities  in 
areas  with  concentrations  of  Federal  mil- 
itary and  defense-connected  families. 
Under  this  emergency  legislation  and  its 
subsequent  amendments,  the  Federal 
Government  attempted  to  ease  the  Fed- 
eral burden  on  local  schools  by  provid- 
ing funds  for  construction  and  opera- 


tion. The  Lanham  Act  was  always 
located  upon  as  temporary  in  nature, 
however,  and  plans  were  made  to  dis- 
continue assistance  under  it  as  soon  as 
the  war  ended.  Congress  recognized  the 
continuing  burden  on  local  schools  by 
extending  assistance  through  fiscal  1949, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  a  more  unified, 
more  permanent  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem was  still  needed. 

PRKSENT     LAW     ENACTED 

In  1950,  the  President  called  for  new 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problem,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  and 
its  resultant  defense-military  buildup 
made  the  need  even  more  pressing.  Fi- 
nally, in  September  of  that  year,  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  were  enacted.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Federal  Government  stood 
ready  to  compensate  systematically  all 
local  schools  for  the  continuing  burden  of 
federally  connected  children  it  was  plac- 
ing on  them. 

Public  Law  874.  authorizing  assistance 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
federally  affected  schools,  was  originally 
enacted  for  a  4-year  period.  Public  Law 
815.  the  companion  measure  providing 
school  construction  funds,  was  set  to  ex- 
pire alter  3  years.  Yet  today,  a  decade 
and  a  half  later,  both  laws  are  still  in 
effect.  The  very  longevity  of  the  laws 
bespeaks  their  need.  It  speaks  of  the 
continuing  nature  of  the  Federal  burden, 
and  it  speaks  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
laws  in  dealing  with  that  burden. 

Since  1950,  each  of  the  laws  has  been 
extended  on  eight  separate  occasions. 
On  each  of  those  occasions,  congressional 
support  for  the  laws  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing and  support  from  the  Nation's  school- 
men has  been  all  but  unanimous. 

MOXK    THAN    $87    MILLION    TO    COLOKADO 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  are  aware  of  the  splendid 
record  of  achievement  associated  with 
the  operation  of  these  two  laws  over  the 
past  15  years,  but  I  must  touch  for  a  mo- 
ment on  some  of  the  figures.  My  State, 
like  manj'  of  the  Western  States,  has  a 
considerable  Federal  burden,  and  the 
program  of  assistance  under  Public  Law 
815  and  874  has  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  our  educational  system.  In 
15  years.  Public  Law  874  has  contributed 
nearly  $62  million  for  the  operation  of 
Colorado  schools  in  which  federally  con- 
nected children  are  enrolled.  Under 
Public  Law  815,  $25.4  million  has  been 
used  to  build  1,100  new  classrooms  serv- 
ing over  32.000  pupils. 

But.  in  this  same  light  let  us  look  at 
what  the  situation  would  be  in  a  couple 
of  instances  if  this  assistance  had  not 
been  forthcoming. 

In  the  academic  year  1957-58.  School 
District  No.  20  in  Colorado  Springs  en- 
rolled about  70  federally  connected  chil- 
dren. Then,  in  the  fall  of  1958,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  moved  from  its  tem- 
porary location  at  Lowry  AFB  in  Denver 
to  its  permanent  site  at  Colorado  Springs. 
As  a  direct  result  of  this  move,  nearly  600 
new  federally  connected  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  district  No.  20 
in  a  single  year.  Now  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  families  connected  with  the  Acad- 
emy lived  in  private  homes  and  paid 
property  taxes.    But  it  Is  also  true  that 


the  Academy  itself,  the  biggest  industry 
in  the  area,  paid  no  taxes.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that,  in  the  absence  of  Public 
Law  874-815  aid.  School  District  No.  20 
would  have  been  powerless  to  cope  with 
the  sudden  influx  of  new  pupils. 

STAKTLING  ENROLLMENT  INCREASES 

Or  another  instance,  even  more  start- 
ling. In  1955.  the  Widefleld-Security 
School  E>istrict  No,  3.  also  near  Colorado 
Springs,  was  small  and  rural  in  nature. 
It  operated  10  rooms  for  24  students. 
But  in  the  current  academic  year,  that 
same  district  has  an  enrollment  of  6,000 
students,  nearly  60  percent  of  which  is 
federally  connected.  This  staggering  in- 
crease has  stemmed  partly  from  the 
opening  of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  but 
also  from  increased  activity  at  other 
Federal  bases  in  the  area,  such  as  Ent  Air 
Force  Base,  Fort  Carson,  and  Peterson 
Field. 

School  District  No.  3  has  not  merely 
waited  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
ease  the  burden.  It  has  received  sub- 
stantial help  under  Public  Law  815  and 
874,  but  it  has  also  passed  11  bond  issues 
in  the  last  10  years  and  is  now  at  the 
limit  of  indebtedness.  Where,  though, 
would  the  district  stand  If  there  had  been 
no  assistance  for  federally  affected  areas? 
And  where  will  It  stand  if  that  assistance 
is  cut  back  to  the  very  bone? 

REDfcnoNS  xnrwzas 

Such  a  cut,  of  course,  has  been  pro- 
posed, in  the  budget  and  now  in  the  form 
of  legislation.  I  must  say,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  I  have  examined  the  legislative  pro- 
posal, and  I  have  looked  at  the  study  on 
which  the  proposal  is  based.  I  am  still 
convinced  that  the  proposed  reductions 
would  be  neither  equitable  nor  wise,  and 
I  must  In  good  conscience  wpose  them. 

In  terms  of  hard  dollars,  the  sug- 
gested cutback  in  the  program  is  radical 
indeed.  For  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Public  Law  874  assistance  will  amount 
to  about  $327  million — which  sum,  inci- 
dentally, may  be  only  80  to  85  percent 
of  the  amount  needed  to  pay  all  (entitle- 
ments in  full.  For  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
Office  of  Education  estimated  that  about 
$416  million  would  be  needed  to  support 
the  program  as  it  now  stands.  But  the 
budget  calls  for  appropriations  of  only 
$183  million — $233  million  less  than  the 
estimated  requirement. 

CONSTKUCnON    BLASRED    TOO 

The  vital  program  of  construction  as- 
sistance under  Public  Law  815  would 
also  be  slashed.  Over  the  past  several 
years.  Public  Law  815  has  been  funded 
at  an  annual  level  of  from  $50  to  $60 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1966,  the  level 
will  be  right  at  the  lower  figure.  But 
for  next  year,  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate only  $23  million. 

These  drastic  reductions  would  result 
from  proposed  changes  in  the  two  basic 
laws  as  follows: 

Three  major  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  Public  Law  874.  First,  Fed- 
eral prcq?erty  which  is  leased  to  private 
corporations  would  no  longer  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  determining  the  Federal 
connection  of  children  who  live  on  such 
property.  The  second  change  also  af- 
fects  the   determination   of   eligibility. 
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At  prf^sent;  If  a:  least  3  percent  of  a 
school  district  s  enrollment  Is  federally 
connected,  the  district  may  receive  pay- 
ment for  all  federally  connected  pupils. 
But  under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
school  district  wouid  be  reqxiired  to  ab- 
sorb a  certain  percentage  of  lt«  Federal 
pupila — that  is.  to  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion from  its  own  resources — and  pay- 
ment would  be  made  only  for  those  pu- 
plLs  In  excess  of  the  absorption  factor. 
For  categon.  A  children — those  whose 
parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty— the  absorption  factor  would  be  set 
at  3  percent  For  category  B  chlldrezi — 
those  whose  parf>nts  either  work  on  or 
reside  on  Federai  property — the  district 
would  have  to  absorb  the  first  6  percent. 

And  finally,  the  method  of  computing 
the  amouTit  of  payment  for  eligible  pu- 
pils would  be  changed.  The  payment 
would  be  «xiuai  to  the  average  per-pupll 
spending  m  comparable  districts  In  the 
State.  The  district  could  no  longer  opt, 
as  It  may  now.  to  be  paid  one-half  the 
State  average  per-pupll  «>ending  or 
one-half  the  national  average  If  those 
figures  are  '.ara;er  than  the  average  per- 
pupii  spendini?  in  comparable  districts. 

The  proposed  changes  in  Public  Law 
815  are  simpler,  but  no  less  drastic.  At 
present,  that  part  of  the  Pulrilc  Law 
815  profirram  dealu.g  with  children  whose 
parents  both  live  on  and  work  on  Fed- 
eral property  is  permanent.  The  pro- 
gitim  of  payment  for  children  whose 
parents  either  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property,  but  not  both.  Is  temporary. 
and  it  is  sched'oled  to  expire  In  June  of 
this  year  Tl^ie  proposed  cutback  In 
financing  would  be  achieved  by  allowing 
the  temporary  provisions  of  the  law  to 
expire. 

So  much  for  the  mechanics  of  the  re- 
duction.s  But  what  of  Justification? 
What  reasons  are  set  forth  In  support 
of  the  prop<xsed  changes? 

To  deal  with  the  simplest  first,  we 
might  look  at  the  Justification  for  allow- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  Public  Law  815 
proijram  to  expire.  I  say  simplest,  for  I 
am  yet  to  encounter  any  justiflcatlon  for 
this  proposal  Could  it  be  that  there  Is 
no  longer  any  need  for  school  construc- 
tion assistance''  Hardly,  when  It  Is 
noted  that  10.3  million  American 
pupiLs — nearly  30  percent  of  all  our 
.schoolchild.^eri — mast  try  to  learn  in 
schoo;s  jammed  with  over  30  children 
per  classroom  Is  It  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  con.structlon  assistance  will 
t>e  available  under  the  new  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  we  passed 
la.st  vear''  Not  according  to  our  able  col- 
leaeue  from  Kt^^ntucky.  who  was  Instru- 
mental In  the  formulation  and  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation,  and  who  has 
.s,a;c!  tha; 

The  fund<  provided  under  that  act  (Public 
Law  afr-IO)  •  *  •  are  Inadequate  to  enable 
the  oonatructlon  at  new  clanroom  and  otber 
^durational  facUltlw  In  tbe  achool  attcnd- 
i.-H  f.  ;>..-•» f<  la  whtcb  theae  prograxna  wUl 
-■persiU:. 


*  Sdkool  eooatructlon.  IMS.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Oeneral  Subconunittee  on  Kduca- 
tlon.  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
LAbor  on  H  R  99«  ete.  Julf-Auguat  19fl8. 
Statement  of  Mr    Perkins,  p.  I. 


Or  did  the  study  of  Public  Laws  615 
and  874  carried  out  for  Congress  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  Indicate 
that  the  program  under  Public  Law  815 
should  be  cut  back?  To  the  contrary: 
the  Stanford  group  found  the  program 
too  small  already  and  suggested  ctmnges 
which  would  call  for  an  additional  $10 
million  annual  spending  thereunder. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  Jus- 
tification for  allowing  the  temporary 
portions  of  Public  Law  815  to  terminate, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be 
extended,  and  that  we  should  finance  the 
proirram  at  least  at  the  level  of  recent 
years. 

And  what  of  Justiflcatlon  for  the  cut- 
baclcs  In  assistance  under  Public  Law 
874? 

On  this  head,  the  budget  states  that 
the  proposed  cutbacks  are  based  on: 

( 1 )  Recent  studies  made  at  the  request  of 
Congress,  and  (3)  the  Impact  of  the  Urge 
neiw  Federal  programs  which  meet  many  of 
the  same  needs. 

These  recent  studies,  I  assume,  are  the 
ones  carried  out  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  Several  points  seem  pertinent 
to  me  In  this  connection.  For  one  thing, 
the  very  size  of  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
gram is  such  that  the  study  could  deal 
In  detailed  fashion  with  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  eligible  school  districts — 
54  out  of  an  estimated  4.100. 

Again,  the  study  concluded  that  the 
payment  to  some  districts  was  more  than 
enough  to  meet  the  Federal  burden;  but 
also  that  In  some  districts  It  was  far 
short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  offset 
the  burden.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  should  certainly  alter  the  law 
so  that  the  payment  to  every  district 
meets  the  burden.  In  my  oplrUon,  how- 
ever, the  propoaed  amendments  would 
not  achieve  this  end.  Under  them,  ap- 
proximately 1.050  districts  would  lose  all 
eligibility,  and  virtually  all  of  the  re- 
maining districts  would  have  their  en- 
titlements substantially  reduced.  The 
amendments  would  certainly  put  a  stop 
to  overpayment,  but  they  would  aUo 
push  underpayments  even  further  un- 
der. Admitting  that  adjustments  are 
necessary.  I  do  not  think  we  should  malu 
th«n  In  a  hasty  marmer.  which  smacks 
distinctly  of  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed absorption  requirement.  The 
Stanford  report  points  out  that  if  the 
enrollment  of  a  district  is  exactly  3-per- 
cent federally  connected,  then  the  dis- 
trict is  paid  for  all  federally  coimected 
children;  but  that  if  a  district  has  a 
federally  connected  enrollment  of  2.9 
percent.  It  receives  no  payment.  This 
is  undoubtedly  inequitable.  Under  the 
proposed  amendments,  as  we  have  seen, 
every  district  would  have  to  absorb  set 
percentages  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren, for  whom  no  payment  would  be 
made.  This  arrangement  would  Indeed 
be  equitable,  in  that  It  would  apply  to  all 
school  districts  alike.  But.  In  my  opin- 
k>Q.  It  would  violate  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  program  by  requiring  the  local 
districts  to  foot  a  good  portion  of  what 
la  admittedly  a  federally  imposed  bur- 


den. I  cannot  generate  much  feeling  for 
an  arrangement  which  would  remove  a 
minor  inequity  by  replacing  It  with  a 
major  one. 

Finally.  I  would  0(»nment  on  the  sec- 
(Hid  Justification  propounded  for  the  re- 
trenchment in  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
gram— that  the  newly  enacted  Federal 
assistance  progrtmis  will  help  fill  the 
needs  previously  met  by  Public  Law  874. 
Indeed,  the  budget  goes  even  further  and 
asserts  that: 

This  special  form  of  assistance  (l.e.,  the 
Impacted  areas  program)  should  be  peri- 
odically adjusted  to  reflect  the  growth  In 
assistance  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1065. 

Now  my  imderstandlng  of  the  pro- 
grams in  question  will  not  admit  of  that 
reasoning.  Essentially,  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  are  concerned  with  one  thing 
only:  the  burden  placed  on  local  schools 
by  activities  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
TTie  two  laws  do  not  deal  with  rich 
areas  or  poor  areas,  but  with  federally 
affected  areas.  Public  Law  8d-10,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  nothing  to  do  with  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  Its  touchstone  is 
the  general  quality  of  education,  espe- 
cially In  economically  depressed  sections. 
Consequently,  the  statement  I  have 
quoted  from  the  budget  seems  to  me  to  be 
founded  on  reasoning  which  Is,  at  best, 
tenuous. 

PKOOSAMS  Dirrxs 

Even  if  the  programs  had  the  same 
purpose,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the 
case,  would  the  proposed  amendments  to 
Public  Law  874  really  refiect  the  growth 
in  Public  Law  89-10  assistance?  Cer- 
tainly not.  In  many  Instances.  For  ex- 
ample, I  would  cite  El  Paso  County  In  my 
district  in  Colorado.  Under  the  present 
provisions  of  Public  Law  874.  the  school 
districts  of  that  county  would  qualify  for 
an  estimated  $4  million  in  assistance  In 
fiscal  1967.  If,  however,  the  suggested 
amendments  are  enacted,  the  total  en- 
titlement for  El  Paso  County  would  be 
reduced  by  $1.45  million. 

Under  Utle  I  of  PubUc  Law  89-10.  the 
maximum  basic  grant  to  El  Paso  In  fiscal 
1966  would  be  about  $575,000.  Should 
this  grant  be  Increased  to  $1  million  for 
fiscal  1967 — and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  It  will  be — El  Paso  County  schools 
would  still  be  out  nearly  one-half  million 
dollars.  That  Is  not  my  conception  of 
8U1  Increase  In  one  program  being  re- 
flected by  a  decrease  In  another. 
uaoBB  paocaAM  coNTlNirs 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  support  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  federally  affected  areas  program.  In 
spite  of  the  various  Justifications  offered 
for  the  suggested  changes,  it  would  seem 
that  the  real  reason  behind  the  proposals 
is  purely  fiscal.  There  la  certainly  a  need 
to  limit  Federal  spending,  but.  as  this 
body  demonstrated  last  year,  there  is  a 
greater  need  to  see  that  American  educa- 
tion is  made  as  strong  as  the  Nation  can 
make  it.  Retrenchment  In  the  program 
of  assistance  to  schools  In  federsOly 
afTected  areas  would  certainly  Imiialr 
that  strength.  Therefore,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  efforts  toward  such  retrench- 
ment wlU  f  aU. 

I  thank  you. 
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Emplojeet  Separated  After  Jnne  30, 1965, 
To  Receive  Severance  Pay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  which  woidd 
provide  a  retroactive  effective  date  of 
July  1,  1966,  for  the  severance  pay  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1965.  Under  the  present  law, 
only  those  Federal  employees  who  are 
involuntarily  separated  from  their  em- 
ployment on  or  after  October  29.  1965. 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  are  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  severance  pay.  Upon 
closer  observation  this  humane  law, 
noble  In  purpose,  turns  out  to  exclude 
from  its  protection  many  of  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  benefit.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  never  intended  It  that 
way  and  it  would  seem  that  a  change  in 
the  law  Is  in  order  to  give  it  the  intended 
effect. 

Several  instances  of  injustice  under 
the  severance  pay  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1965  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  many  other  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  similarly  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  present  law.  In  one  case. 
a  23-year  employee  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard  was  separated  from  his 
emplojmient  on  October  1,  1965.  and  In 
another  case  an  18-year  employee  of  the 
shipyard  was  separated  from  his  em- 
ployment on  October  10.  1965.  Both 
were  separated  because  of  a  reduction  in 
force  resulting  from  an  order  of  base 
closure.  Neither  of  these  employees  is 
eligible  for  severance  pay  benefits  imder 
the  present  law,  while  other  separated 
employees  with  substantially  less  years 
of  service  to  their  credit  are  eligible  for 
severance  pay  because  they  happen  to 
have  been  separated  subsequent  to  Octo- 
ber 29.  1965.  the  effective  date  of  the 
law.  This  Is  neither  fair  nor  is  It  rea- 
sonable, and  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
never  Intended  the  law  to  operate  In 
that  manner. 

Under  my  bill,  all  Federal  employees 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  severance 
pay  benefits  would  be  entitled  to  them 
if  they  were  separated  from  their  em- 
ployment on  or  after  July  1,  1965.  My 
bill  would  establish  the  same  effective 
date  for  severance  pay  benefits  as  Is  pro- 
vided In  the  same  act  for  relocation  ex- 
pense benefits  to  postal  employees. 

Under  present  law,  postal  employees 
who  are  transferred  or  relocated  from 
one  official  station  to  another^are  en- 
titled to  relocation  expense  benefits 
These  relocation  benefits  are  available 
to  all  eligible  postal  employees  who  were 
relocated  or  transferred  on  or  after  July 
1.  1965.  There  seems  to  be  Qo  valid 
reason  why  the  same  July  1,  1965,  date 
.should  not  also  be  the  effective  date  for 
severance  pay  benefits.  The  same  rea- 
sons that  compel  a  July  1.  1865,  eftective 
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date  for  relocation  benefits  to  postal 
employees  operate  with  equal  cogency  In 
the  case  of  severance  pay  benefits  for 
Federal  employees. 

Fair  play  demands  that  we  amend 
present  law  to  extend  severance  pay  ben- 
efits to  all  eligible  Federal  employees 
who  were  separated  from  their  employ- 
ment on  or  after  July  1.  1965.  My  bill 
does  not  enlarge  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  an  employee  is  eli- 
gible for  these  benefits.  This  determi- 
nation remains  the  same. 


Rural  Electrification  and  the  Congest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  16,  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbacm].  de- 
livered an  excellent  and  thought-pro- 
voking speech  to  the  9,000  rural  electric 
cooperative  leaders  who  attended  the 
24th  annual  meeting  of  their  national 
organization,  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  In  his 
sp>eech,  Mr.  Stalbaum  detailed  the  need 
for  the  rural  electric  systems  to  obtain 
access  to  a  source  of  supplemental  cap- 
ital above  and  beyond  the  annual  con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  rural 
electrification  program. 

With  power  loads  In  rural  areas  dou- 
bling every  7  years,  the  more  than 
1.000  rural  electric  systems  of  the  Na- 
tion are  requiring  increasing  amounts  of 
capital  in  order  to  meet  this  rising  de- 
mand for  electricity.  As  Mr.  Stalbaum 
pointed  out,  the  Congress  is  not  going 
to  abandon  the  very  worthwhile  rural 
electrification  program,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  Improve  the  working  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  our  farmers  and  other 
rural  residents.  However,  the  Congress 
must  also  consider  the  needs  of  many 
other  meritorious  programs. 

Ours  la,  therefore,  not  the  assignment  of 
granting  aU  the  funds  asked  for  in  every 
meritorious  case  but  rather  to  allocate  funds 
among  all  ol  them — 

He  said. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  Indicated  that  the  Con- 
gress will  probably  continue  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram at  approximately  the  levels  which 
have  been  authorized  in  the  past  10 
years.  However,  he  noted  that  this  fig- 
ure would  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
estimated  capital  need  for  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  In  the  next  15  years. 

Based  on  tils  firsthand  knowledge  of- 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives, Mr.  Stalbaum  recommended  that 
the  rural  electrics  seek  supplemental 
financing  through  the  proposed  B&rUc 
for  Rural  Electric  Systems  whlclx,  like 
the  Bank  for  Coopwrativea.  would  be  ulti- 
mately owned  and  controlled  by  lit  co- 


op stockholders.  The  NERCA  delegates 
subsequently  approved,  by  an  over- 
whelming margin,  a  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
continue  the  present  2-percent,  35-year 
REA  loan  program  with  adequate  find- 
ing for  those  systems  requiiing  such 
loans  to  meet  program  objectives,  and  to 
establish  a  Federal  Bank  for  Rural  Elec- 
tric Systems  as  a  supplemental  source  of 
the  capital  required  by  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  to  meet  the  growing  power 
needs  of  the  rural  areas  they  serve. 

I  recommend  the  entire  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  you 
for  your  information  and  consideration : 
Rural    Euectsification    and    thx    Conckess 
(Speech   of   Bepresenutlve    Ltmn   X.   Stai.- 
BATJM,  First  District.  Wisconsin,  given  on 
February    16.    1966.   at   special   session  on 
supplemental    financing    at    NRECA    an- 
nual meeting). 

First  let  me  extend  my  greetings  to  you 
who  are  so  active  In  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives. 

Your  activities  and  those  who  hold 
similar  capacities  and  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded you  in  the  development  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  are  not  new  to  me.  As 
l»as  been  Indicated  to  you  In  the  Introduc- 
tion. I  am  a  Wisconsin  farm  boy,  but  must 
hasten  to  add  that  I  grew  up  on  the  farm 
without  the  benefits  of  electricity.  It  was 
ntrt  unUl  1937  that  electricity  reached  our 
farmstead,  one-fourth  mile  off  the  main 
road. 

It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  to  stand  here 
today  aad  UU  you  that  the  ultimate  source 
of  power  was  through  an  REA-flnanced  co- 
operative, but  such  U  not  the  case.  It  was 
by  a  private  utility.  The  fact  remains  that 
untu  REA  came  onto  the  scene  and  threat- 
ened to  move  Into  farm  areas  such  as  the 
one  where  I  grew  up  in  southeastern  Wis- 
consin, the  private  power  compaxUee  had 
done  aljsolutely  nothing  to  encourage  elec- 
trical development  In  the  rural  areas. 

If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  30 
years  or  more  U  a  long  time  to  remember, 
the  original  bill  which  they  wanted  to  sub- 
mit to  us  to  run  power  to  our  place  back  In 
the  early  1930s  was  H^OO.  Bear  In  mind 
this  was  just  for  the  powerUnes  to  bring 
the  electricity  to  our,  farm.  It  did  not  In 
any  way  cover  the  cost  of  the  wiring  and 
flxtiu-e  Installation  nw  the  monthly  charge 
for  electrical  service.  And  those  of  you  who 
have  grown  up  and  have  lived  through  the 
depression  days  of  the  :930's.  I  am  sure,  wHl 
realize  that  »1300  was  about  1  year's 
gross  Income  from  the  average  Wisconsin 
dairy  herd  during  those  dajrs. 

And  so  I  say  today  in  this  first  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  a  national  meeting  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  a  belated  "thank 
you"  some  80  years  late,  for  getting  the 
wheels  In  motion  to  bring  electricity  to  us. 
I  have  shown  my  appreciation  of  this 
fact  In  later  days.  Prior  to  entering  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate  for  10 
years  and,  as  was  true  in  so  many  State* 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  battle  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity  entered  the  leglslauve 
scene. 

You  know,  there  Is  an  old  saying  that  one 
must  take  the  bitter  with  the  «weet,  but 
It  always  strikes  me  as  I  observe  the  electric 
utilities,  that  when  It  comes  to  servicing 
sparsely  settled  areas  with  low  revenue  po- 
tential, the  private  power  companies  are 
perfectly  content  to  let  rural  electrics  have 
this  business.  This  la  the  part  I  call  the 
bitter  part  of  the  business.  But  suddenly  if 
this  bitter,  by  some  strange  alchemy, 
through  the  development  of  a  municipality 
or   the   expansion    of  its    borders   becomes 
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aw««t  bualnesa.  then  Immediately  there  are 
eflorta  by  the  private  power  companies  to 
■ay  that  the  rural  electrics  must  give  up 
this  business  now  that  It  has  become  sweet. 
And  so  Instead  of  having  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that 
the  private  power  utilities  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  leAve  the  bitter  to  the  rural  electrics 
and  take  the  sweet  unto  thenuelves.  even 
If  It  means  taking  over  territories  formerly 
served  in  the  buildup  days  by  the  rural 
electrics. 

When  one  realizes  that  rural  electrics 
average  slightly  orer  3  consumers  to  the 
mile  compared  with  33  consumers  to  the 
mile  for  private  utilities  and  that  In  this 
mile  there  are  M60  of  revenue  on  the  aver- 
age for  the  rural  electrics  compared  with 
over  t7.000  for  the  utilities,  one  can  see  the 
contrast  that  exists.  And  this  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  rural  electrics  have  had 
to  build  over  half  of  all  the  pole  miles  of 
distribution  line  In  the  country  on  this  lim- 
ited revenue  potential. 

So.  when  the  efforu  were  made  to  take 
away  from  the  rural  electrics  the  right  to 
operate  In  areas  in  which  they  had  always 
operated,  simply  because  these  areas  had  now 
become  built  up,  or  in  a  little  more  complex 
case  where  they  had  been  annexed  to  a  com- 
munity which  had  a  municipal  powerplant,  I 
felt  that  the  rural  electrics  were  entitled  to 
this  little  bit  of  sweetening  to  the  otherwise 
bitter  business  and  vigorously  supported  In 
my  own  State  the  rural  electric  co-ops'  efforts 
to  retain  their  right  to  those  areas  In  which 
they  had  always  operated.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  we  won  that  round  of  the  battle.  Al- 
though I  suppose  this  Is  a  war  which  Is  never 
completely  over 

Today,  however,  the  topic  assigned  to  me 
Is  that  of  the  financing  of  the  expansion  of 
the  rural  electric  co-ops.  I  state  that  I  have 
read  the  material  which  has  been  prepared 
on  this  subject  and  found  this  concept  not 
too  difficult  because  the  pattern  of  It  Is  so 
similar  to  that  found  In  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives As  Indicated  earlier  to  yovi,  I  was 
the  secretary-treasurer-manager  of  a  dairy 
cooperative  In  Wisconsin  for  14  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  we  had  opportunity  and  need 
to  borrow  from  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
over  a  rather  long  period  of  time.  Primarily, 
we  borrowed  for  the  relendlng  of  money  to 
our  patrons  for  the  purchase  of  bulk  milk 
tanks. 

It  WiLS  during  this  period  that  the  Bank 
of  Cooperatives  moved  from  being  a  Govern- 
ment-owned bank  to  becoming.  If  you  please, 
a  cooperative  bank  for  cooperatives.  When  I 
•tart  reading  about  A  type  stock  and  B  type 
stock  and  C  type  stock,  these,  too,  are  all 
terms  with  which  I  am  familiar.  And  so  a 
little  later  I  want  to  show  you  what  happened 
In  our  own  St.  Paul  Bank  for  Cooperatives 

But  before  we  do  that,  let's  take  a  quick 
look,  a  look  by  an  outsider,  an  interested 
outsider,  at  the  financing  both  present  and 
potential  of  the  rural  electrics  As  I  look  at 
this,  I  look  through  the  eyes  of  a  politician. 
I  say  this  in  all  candor  because  I  ana  not 
scared  by  the  word  politics  or  the  term  poli- 
tician.   It  is  an  honorable  profession. 

Someone  once  used  the  definition  that 
"politics  Is  the  art  of  the  practical."  This, 
I  guess.  Is  the  reason  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  title,  because  we  are  the  practical  men 
who  malce  the  views  held  by  the  extremes 
work  We  are  the  ones  who  modify  them 
and  refine  them  and  come  up  with  programs 
which  are  acceptable,  perhaps  neither  as  far 
to  one  side  as  the  proponents  would  like, 
nor  as  far  to  the  other  side  as  the  opponents 
would  Uke,  but  somewhere  In  that  prac- 
Ucstl  middle  area  where  a  result  can  be  ob- 
taln*d. 

And  so  we  must  look  at  the  2 -percent 
RSA  loan  rates  that  now  exist  In  the  Ught 
of  the  recently  Increased  Federal  Interest 
rate*.     R  U  my  view  ttxmt  we  wUI  be  able 


to  make  2-percent  money  available  as  long 
as  your  organization  can  present  a  strong 
case  for  Its  needs,  but  we  will  not  be  able 
to   substantially    expand    these    funds. 

I  know  there  are  those  among  you  who 
maintain  that  an  outstanding  case  can  be 
made  for  federally  supplied  2-percent  money 
for  ^11  of  your  capital  needs.  To  those  who 
hold  that  belief.  I  am  not  today  arguing 
the  logic  or  the  merit  of  your  case. 

Realistically,  however,  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  Government,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  same  type  of  strong  case  Is  made 
by  virtually  every  group  who  "comes  before 
us.  The  educator,  the  conservationist,  the 
health  research  people,  to  mention  only  a 
few,  can  make  just  as  strong  a  case  as 
you.  Ours  is,  therefore,  not  the  assignment 
of  granting  all  the  funds  asked  for  in  every 
meritorious  case  but  mther  to  allocate  funds 
among  all  of  them. 

I  mention  this  In  order  to  warn  you  against 
deluding  yourself  Into  thinking  the  Con- 
gress would  of  necessity  feel  that  yours  was 
a  uniquely  meritorious  argument  to  be  con- 
sidered ahead  of  all  others.  And  especially 
should  you  consider  this  In  the  context  of 
the  recent  Increase  In  interest  rates. 

Everyone,  it  seems,  would  like  to  be  the 
author  of  a  natural  law.  I  suppose  the  most 
known  author  of  recent  limes  Is  Parkinson 
with  maybe  two  or  three  different  Parkin- 
son's laws,  primarily  on  bureaucracy.  But 
today  I  am  going  to  give  you  what  I  call 
Btalbaum's  natural  law  on  low  Interest  rates 
for  rural  electrics.  My  natural  law  is  simply 
this:  "The  ability  of  rural  electrics  to  retain 
2  percent  loan  rates  becomes  more  difficult  In 
geometric  proportions  to  the  Increase  In 
other  Interest  rates." 

As  the  coet  of  money  to  the  Government 
and  to  everyone  else  Increases,  the  fight  by 
the  rural  electric  co-ops  at  the  national  level 
and  by  its  fine  Administrator.  Norman  Clapp, 
an  old  Wisconsin  friend  of  mine,  becomes 
more  and  more  a  problem.  Realistically,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  under  these  condi- 
tions It  would  be  most  difficult  to  expand 
this  lending  power,  and  it  becomes  more 
difficult  than  formerly  even  to  hold  it.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  we  can  hold  It  at 
approximately  the  levels  which  have  existed 
in  the  past. 

This  to  me  Is  not  the  most  serlotia  prob- 
lem, and  I  regret  that  some  of  the  argument 
on  whether  or  not  a  new  financing  system 
should  be  developed  has  enmeshed  itself  in 
the  political  ability  of  rural  electric  support- 
ers to  continue  to  get  money  at  the  3-percent 
rate. 

To  me  the  most  critical  problem  is  on 
financial  need,  the  financial  need  of  your  or- 
ganizations. For  the  past  10  years,  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  2-percent 
loans  per  year  Is  as  follows  (and  let  me  run 
through  these  figures  quickly  to  show  you 
both  the  pattern  of  the  availability  of  money 
as  well  as  their  erratic  tendencies) : 

Million 

1967.- «414 

1988 169 

1969- - 317 

I960 - I3« 

1961 ■_ 170 

1962 346 

1963- - 326 

1964- - 276 

1965 366 

1968-.- 270 

What  does  this  average  out  to?  An  aver- 
age of  about  8270  million  per  year,  8368 
million,  to  be  exact. 

Thoee  who  have  looked  to  this  source  of 
money  for  capital  financing  should  pause  to 
consider  what  happened  in  the  Prealdent's 
budget  message  presented  to  the  Congress  3 
weeks  ago. 

The  8306  million  In  regular  authorization 
which  the  Congress  had  approved  for  1966 


was  cut  to  8370  million.  The  balance  of  the 
^965  contingency  fund  which  had  already 
been  released  and  which  amounted  to  $37 
million  was  impounded.  The  1966  contin- 
gency fund  of  860  million,  not  yet  released, 
was  completely  deleted  from  the  budget.  In 
so  doing,  the  President  recommended  use  <>( 
some  of  these  funds  in  fiscal  1967  and  some 
in  fiscal  1968. 

The  amount  of  loan  funds  programed  for 
1967  would  be  8270  million,  the  same  as  l.^ 
now  proposed  for  1966.  By  1968,  if  preeent 
budgeting  procedures  continue,  only  824'J 
million  would  be  available. 

Briefly,  the  stepdown  In  funds  shows  as 
follows. 

Year    1966    congressional    authority :    830."' 
million   plus  860  million  in  contingency  re 
serve. 

President's  1966  program  figure:  8270  mil- 
lion. 

President's  proposed  1967  program  figure 
8270  million. 

Year   1968   projected   figure:    8242   million 

As  one  considers  your  future  capital  needs 
this  trend  should  put  you  on  notice  that  it  I: 
evident  that  this  source  of  funds  is  golnt. 
down  while  the  need  for  such  funds  !.•: 
going  up. 

Now,  what  are  the  needs  for  the  future 
Here  we  have  two  estimates.  REA  has  esti- 
mated that  all  the  electric  systems  of  Amer- 
ica will  require  8140  billion  In  new  capital  for 
expanded  plant  facilities  by  1980.  They  esti- 
mate, and  this  is  interesting,  that  betweei 
now  and  1980.  during  the  next  15  years,  runi 
electrics  will  need  slightly  over  88  billion. 

Well,  I  smiled  when  I  saw  that  figure  u 
contrast  with  the  next  one.  In  all  of  m;. 
years  in  Government,  I  have  come  to  expec' 
that  the  party  making  the  estimate,  who  h 
Justifying  the  position,  will  have  the  hig) 
figure,  and  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  tht 
conservative  impartial  neutral  observer.- 
have  the  low  figures.  Not  so  in  your  case 
Kuhn,  Loeb.  in  their  appraisal,  estimate  that 
the  rural  electrics  will  need  89>/2  billion  dur- 
ing the  same  15-year  period.  And  so  It  i: 
gratifying  that  an  outside  Independen: 
source  estimates  the  needs  of  your  organiza- 
tions at  a  81'/^  billion  more  than  REA  has 
estimated. 

Now  let's  turn  back  to  the  history  of  tiie 
figures  I  have  given  you.  The  10-year  aver- 
age I  pointed  out  was  8268  million.  Multiph 
this  by  15  years,  and  you  have  a  little  over 
84  billion.  Or  if  you  prefer,  take  the  last 
5  years,  with  an  average  of  a  little  under 
8300  million  per  year.  Multiply  that  by 
15  years,  and  you  come  up  with  a  figure  of 
about  84>'i  billion.  One  need  not  argue 
which  figure  is  the  more  nearly  correct  as  a 
projection — the  pUUn  fact  remains  that 
either  figure  is  lees  than  half — less  than 
half — of  the  estimated  need  as  projected  by 
an  Independent  observer. 

I.  as  an  outsider,  looking  at  this  whole 
picture,  am  Impressed  with  the  point  that 
electricity  provides  20  percent  of  the  basic 
energy  of  the  United  States  now.  and  that 
by  1980  it  is  expected  to  supply  30  percent 
This  projection  is  reasonable  and  may  t>e 
conservative  especially  when  we  look  back  at 
the  increase  in  ftercentage  of  the  basic  energy 
provided  by  electrical  sources  in  the  past 
15  and  the  past  30  years.  And  so,  as  one 
who  Is  interested  in  seeing  America  continue 
to  grow,  as  one  who  strongly  believes  that  wr 
want  to  develop,  if  you  please,  a  Great 
Society  in  America,  my  most  basic  concern  is 
on  the  ability  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
to  get  the  money  to  play  their  part. 

I  cannot  believe,  based  on  the  historical 
pattern  of  the  past  2  years,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  going  to  greatly 
expand  the  moneys  it  makes  available  for 
this  purpoee.  Certainly  they  are  not  likely 
to  expand  it  If  the  interest  gap  continues  a* 
its  present  level  or  were  It  to  widen.  I  do  not 
want  Oovemment  limitations  on  funds  to  ht 
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the  inhibltar  of  the  development  of  capital 
electrical  facilities  throughout  rural  America. 
This,  to  me,  is  the  main  arsa  ot  concern 
which  confronts  you  and  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  want  to  see  America 
grow. 

There  are  many  prominent  leaders  who 
strongly  believe  that  we  must  now  turn  to- 
ward the  rural  parts  of  oar  Nation  for 
future  development.  "Why  continue  to  en- 
rourage  more  growth  in  tba  larger  urban 
centers  and  in  so  doing  only  aggravate  their 
already  existlt>g  problems?"  these  spokesmen 
asked.  If  these  ideas  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  smaller  communities  and  the 
rural  areas  were  to  become  a  national  trend, 
then  it  could  well  be  that  the  present  pro- 
jections for  rural  electrics'  needs  for  capital 
Investment  during  the  next  15  years  are  being 
drastically  understated. 

Putting  it  more  simply,  the  question  basic- 
ally is  this:  Without  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Bank  for  Rural  Electric  Systems, 
could  the  individual  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives obtain  their  money?  And  If  they  could 
obtain  it,  could  they  obtain  it  as  cheaply  as 
through  their  own  bank?  Tlie  answer  to 
both  parts  of  the  question  is  probably  yes, 
and  probably  no.  Some  of  the  larger  units, 
in  areas  where  money  is  not  as  tight  as  In 
others,  might,  and  I  only  say  might,  be 
able  to  obtain  it  for  about  the  same  rates. 
Others  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  it,  and 
others  would  have  to  obtain  It  at  much  higher 
rates.  Isn't  It  far  more  sensible  to  pool  your 
efforts,  to  cooperatively  work  together  to  ob- 
tain your  own  credit  in  effect  from  a  bank 
which  you  will  ultimately  own? 

How  effectively  could  you  borrow  your 
money  on  an  individual  basia  when  your 
average  equity  Is  between  20  and  30  percent? 
Certainly,  I  contend  that  the  present  re- 
strictions which  we  have  imposed  upon  your 
types  of  organizations  within  th^  Congress 
on  the  development  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  should  be  modified  if  you 
are  golog  to  seek  your  own  money.  But  cer- 
tainly It  would  seem  evident  that  you  would 
be  far  more  able  to  handle  your  needs  and 
to  obtain  your  money  at  a  lower  cost  through 
the  mass  sale  of  debentures  than  through 
the  Individual  efforts  of  each  of  your 
organizations. 

Granted  that  the  debentures  from  such  a 
bank  would  have  to  be  sold  on  the  money 
markets,  but  wont  the  collective  sale  of 
these  debentures  permit  you  to  get  your 
money  at  a  lower  cost  than  U  each  of  you 
have  to  go  out  looking  for  it  through  local 
bankers  or  other  sources?     I  think  so. 

Karller  In  my  remarks,  I  made  reference  to 
the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  the  change 
which  was  made  in  this  organization  during 
the  tlnve  I  was  manager  of  the  Racine,  Wis., 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative.  It  would  be 
of  Interest  to  you.  I  am  sure,  to  see  what 
has  happened  in  a  financial  organization 
similar  to  the  one  you  are  considering.  I, 
therefore,  ceOled  the  president  of  the  8t. 
Patil.  Minn..  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  Mr. 
UUyot,  In  order  to  refresh  my  own  memory 
on  what  had  happened  in  this  particular 
operation  and  to  bring  my  records  current. 
I  asked  him  when  the  start  had  been  made 
to  change  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  from  a 
Government-owned  activity  to  one  coopera- 
tively owned  by  the  patrons  and  was  In- 
formed that  this  was  on  January  1.  1956, 
so  the  report  and  illustration  I  am  about  to 
give  you  cover  a  10-year  span  of  time.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  the  OovemmeBt  capital  In 
the  St.  Paul  bank  was  reduced  from  811.4 
to  83.8  million.  Therefore,  In  less  than  10 
years,  two-thirds  of  the  Oovemment  capital 
had  been  paid  off.  As  Is  prqpoeed  In  your 
own  ease,  they,  too.  have  A  stock.  B  stock, 
and  Cetock. 

At  the  time  the  changeover  was  made,  each 
cooperative    was   required   to   buy   clasa    O 


stock  based  on  the  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  as  of  that  date.  In  my  own  coopera- 
tive's case,  because  otir  locm  volume  was 
low.  we  were  required  to  buy  8800  of  the 
stock  which  has  continued  to. pay  a  3-peroent 
dividend. 

For  the  balance  of  their  financing,  there 
was  a  25  percent  override  on  the  interest  pay- 
ments from  1956  to  1960.  It  was  then  re- 
duced to  15  percent.  In  1966  it  has  been 
reduced  to  10  percent.  In  the  early  days,  if 
the  interest  rate  was  4  percent,  we  had  to 
pay  6  percent  but  the  extra  1  percent  was  an 
actual  investment  In  the  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives stock  subject  to  ultimate  redemption. 

The  Bank  for  Co-ops  offers  its  own  deben- 
tures on  the  money  market.  Prom  1960  imtU 
1965,  they  were  able  to  obtain  their  money 
at  rates  which  permitted  them  to  loan  at 
4V^  percent  on  loans  under  1  year,  4%  per- 
cent on  loans  ttx)ai  1  to  3  years,  and  6  per- 
cent on  loans  for  over  8  years.  Bear  in  mind 
that  some  of  these  were  opyerating  loans,  not 
specifically  related  to  capital  development 
as  would  be  true  in  your  case. 

However  ( and  this  Is  the  significant  part ) , 
each  year  we  receive  from  the  bank  a  patron- 
age dividend  which  was  based  on  the  volume 
of  business  done.  Part  of  the  allocation  is 
paid  In  cash,  this  being  25  percent  of  their 
total  allocated  surplus.  The  balance  Ls  paid 
In  B  stock.  This  is  done  after  the  franchise 
tax  Is  paid,  after  the  original  cash  patronage 
dividend  is  made,  and  after  the  3-f>ercent 
dividend  is  paid  on  the  original  (class  C) 
stock,  the  remaining  amount  is  paid  as  a 
patronage  dividend  in  stock. 

In  1965.  the  total  allocations  (that  is  the 
patronage  dividend)  amounted  to  28  percent 
of  the  interest  paid  in  by  a  cooperative.  I 
point  out  to  you  tjtiat  on  loans  of  over  3  years, 
that  while  the  interest  charge  is  5  percent. 
If  the  28  percent  /allocation  is  charged  against 
It.  It  reduces  the  Interest  rate  to  about  3.6 
percent.  And,  (of  cotu'se,  there  are  corre- 
sponding reductions  on  the  other  loan  rate 
values. 

This  allocation  In  1966  was  not  unique.  I 
recall  in  my  own  report  to  my  board  of  di- 
rectors that  I  usually  considered  the  alloca- 
tion to  be  about  equal  to  1  percent  interest ' 
rate  on  the  coet  of  the  money  we  got  from 
the  bank. 

I  don't  think  the  St.  Paul  Bank  for  Cooper- 
atives had  any  magic  formula  that  gave  them 
this  return  that  you  would  not  have.  In 
fact,  the  proposals  you  have  Involving  larger 
sums,  involving  debentures  backed  primarily 
by  capital  equipment  loans  oould  well  do 
two  things.  First  of  all,  it  could  encourage 
money  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  which  ap- 
plied on  Bank  for  Cooperative  debentures 
where  part  of  It  went  for  operating  funds, 
and  second,  the  larger  volume  might  well 
warrant  an  even  larger  allocation  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  each  participating  electric 
cooperative. 

So.  I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  has  been 
through  this  and  has  found  this  a  very  ef- 
fective way  of  obtaining  money. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
of  presenting  my  views  to  you  today.  I  again 
point  out  that  in  my  opinion  the  big  issue 
for  your  organization  is  not  on  whether  or 
not  you  can  continue  to  obtain  govertiment 
money  at  a  2-percent  Interest  rate.  I  believe 
you  can  at  about  the  present  level.  Mere 
Important  Is  whether  you  can  obtain  the 
neoeesary  expansion  capital  which  will  be 
needed  by  your  organizations  in  the  next  15 
years,  if  you  are  to  grow  apace  with  the  pri- 
vate utilities  here  in  America.  As  I  have 
indicated,  all  of  my  projections  fall  to  show 
adequate  funding  potential  for  you  at  the 
2-percent  rate.  You  alone  must  know 
whether  or  not  a  supplementary  method  of 
obtaining  financing  Is  needed  beyond  hav- 
ing ea<d>  individual  electric  association  apply 
for  its  own  expansion  funds  at  some  local 
level.    If  the  experience  of  other  cooperatives 


Is  a  criteria,  then  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  Join  together  in  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  for  Rural  Electric  Systems, 


SENATE 

Monday,  ^URCH  14,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Rev.  Edward  H.  Pruden,  minister.  First 
Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers,  and  our  God;  God 
of  this  Nation  and  all  nations:  we  come 
to  Thee  this  day  in  full  recognition  of 
the  limitations  of  our  humanity,  and  of 
our  complete  dependence  upon  Thee. 
Continue  to  give  us  the  awareness  of  our 
great  responsibilities  to  all  mankind  in 
these  days  of  crisis  and  confusion;  and 
provide  us  with  all  necessary  wisdom  for 
the  facing  of  these  days.  Cause  Thy 
guiding  hand  to  direct  all  those  in  special 
authority,  and  give  to  us  peace  in  our 
time.  O  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansitkld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. March  10,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 

\ 

MESSAGES  FRuJ^iVhE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
March  10.  1966,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  251)  to 
pro-vide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  In  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  CAN- 
ADA—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT 

The  VICE  PRESID'ilNT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  have 
concluded  a  trade  agreement  resulting 
from  the  entry  into  force  In  1963  of  the 
revised  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States — TSUS.  The  agreement  reestab- 
lishes, in  terms  of  the  TSUS.  the  conces- 
sions in  the  UuS.  schedule  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
GATT — which  were  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  with  Canada  in  earlier 
GATT  negotiations.  It  also  grants,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  iiew  concessions  to  be  in- 
cluded In  such  schedule  to  offset  the  Im- 
pairment in  concessions  negotiated  with 
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Canada  which  was  Incidental  to  bringing 
the  TSU8  Into  force.  The  agreement  wa« 
signed  on  December  17. 1965.  and  the  first 
reduction  In  tariffs  took  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966. 

In  accordance  with  section  226  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I  herewith 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  trade  agreement, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  entering  Into  the  agreement. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Attachments. 

The  White  House,  March  14,  1966. 


REPORT    OF    THE    PEACE    CORPS- 
MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
-  lations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

This  Is  a  report  of  service  to  our  neigh- 
bors throughout  the  world.  It  Is  the 
story  of  new  opportunities  for  growth 
and  learning  among  our  own  people. 

The  expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been  as  dramatic  as  its  promise. 

Five  years  s^fo  today  the  Peace  Corps 
was  11  days  old.  By  midsummer,  1961, 
120  volunteers  were  serving  In  3  coun- 
tries. At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1965 
there  were  8.624  volunt«ers  serving  In 
46  countries.  Africa  received  3.278  vol- 
unteers— Latin  America  received  3,214 — 
in  Near  East  and  south  Asia.  1,285,  and 
the  Far  East.  847. 

There  are  many  examples  of  Peace 
Corps  Impact.  One  is  Afghanistan. 
Nine  volunteers  went  there  In  1962  to 
begin  the  Peace  Corps  work.  As  of 
Jime  30,  1965.  there  were  136  volunteers 
In  Afghanistan,  located  in  19  different 
towns  and  villages.  Peace  Corps  teach- 
ers reach  nearly  40  percent  of  all  Af- 
ghan students  at  the  secondary  and  uni- 
versity levels. 

There  are  other  measures  of  progress. 
I  am  pleased  to  .note  that  as  the  number 
of  volunteers  has  risen,  the  cost  per  vol- 
imteer  has  declined.  During  fiscal  year 
1963,  for  example,  the  annual  cost  per 
volunteer  was  $9,074.  For  1965  the  cost 
was  reduced  to  $8,028.  The  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1966  is  $7,832. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  language  mate- 
rials In  the  world.  Since  1961,  20,000 
trainees  have  received  instruction  in  one 
or  more  of  about  60  languages  in  the 
Peace  Corps  training  curriculum. 
Twenty  additional  languages  are  under 
consideration  for  inclusion  in  future 
training  programs. 

Since  Its  inception.  150.000  Americans 
have  volunteered  for  Peace  Corps  service. 
Some  15.000  have  served  abroad  in  49 
nations. 

As  of  June  30.  1965.  4,545  volunteers 
had  completed  service  and  returned  to 


the  United  States.  Thirty-seven  percent 
of  all  returned  volunteers  are  continuing 
their  education.  Oovemment  service  Is 
attracting  17.8  percent,  while  another 
16.4  percent  are  teaching.  The  remain- 
ing 28.5  percent  are  engaged  in  private 
business,  nonprofit  organizations  and 
miscellaneous  activities. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  lives  of  vir- 
tually all  volunteers  have  been  changed 
by  their  service  in  the  Corps.  They  have 
become  aware — in  a  unique  and  profound 
way — of  the  bond  of  suffering  and  hope 
that  unites  men  and  women  on  every 
continent.  And  they  are  returning  home 
with  a  new  understanding  of  their  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

No  more  valuable  experience  can  be 
gained  by  any  man. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  March  14.  1966. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  Calendar,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  1028,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 71. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  first  measure. 


PROPOSED  DESIGNATION  OF  UTAH 
AS  SITE  FOR  1972  WINTER  OLYM- 
PIC GAMES 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res. 
71)  to  approve  selecting  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  to  support  Its 
recommendations  and  that  the  State  of 
Utah  be  designated  as  the  site  for  the 
1972  winter  Olympic  games  was  an- 
nounced as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1059),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

PURPOSE 

By  thla  resolution  the  Congress  expresses 
Its  approval  of  the  selection  ol  the  U.S.  Olym- 


pic Committee  and  supports  Its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee meeting  In  April  of  this  year  In  Italy, 
that  the  State  of  Utah  be  designated  as  the 
site  for  the  1972  winter  Olympic  games. 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is  In- 
volved In  approval  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

This  resolution  Is  the  latest  of  a  number  of 
efTorts  by  the  U.8.  Olympic  Committee  to 
have  sites  In  the  United  States  chosen  by  the 
International  Committee  as  the  location  for 
either  the  principal  games  held  during  the 
summer  or  the  winter  games.  For  Instance 
In  1949.  1955.  1969.  and  1963,  the  Congress 
endorsed  similar  resolutions  containing  in- 
vitations to  hold  the  principal  games  at  De- 
troit. Resolutions  with  respect  to  the  win- 
ter games  were  adopted  In  1949  concerning 
Lake  Placid.  NY..  In  1965  concerning  Squaw 
Valley.  Calif.,  and  In  1963  concerning  Lake 
Placid  again.  Since  1932.  only  once  has  any 
part  of  the  Olympic  games  been  held  In  the 
United  States  and  this  was  in  1960  at  Squaw 
Valley,  Calif. 

COMMTTTEE   ACTION   AND   RECOMMENDATION 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71  was  in- 
troduced on  January  19,  1966.  by  Senator 
Moss,  for  himself  and  Senator  BENNtrr  and 
50  colleagues.  Thirty-nine  more  Senators 
requested  that  their  names  be  added  to  the 
resolution  on  February  10,  bringing  the 
sponsorship  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 71  to  91  Members  of  the  Senate. 

On  March  4.  1966,  In  executive  session,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  without 
objection  voted  to  report  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  71  favorably  to  the  Senate.  The 
executive  branch  has  strongly  supported 
resolutions  similar  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  71,  pointing  to  the  beneflu  to  be 
expected  from  the  Influx  of  visitors,  tourism, 
and  the  generation  of  International  good 
win.  It  Is  hoped  that  favorable  action  by 
the  Congress  will  give  additional  weight  to 
the  Invitation  of  the  U-S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee so  that  the  United  States  will  be  chosen 
as  the  site  for  the  1972  winter  Olympic 
games. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hope- 
ful, and  certain,  that  the  US.  Senate 
today  will  unanimously  endorse  and  send 
to  the  House  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 71  which  expresses  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  of  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  in  its  choice  of  Utah 
as  America's  nominee  for  the  site  of  the 
1972  winter  Olympics  and  urges  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee  to  select 
Utah  when  It  meets  in  Rome  in  April. 

I  appreciate  the  support  and  enthu- 
siasm of  my  colleagues  for  this  position 
and  express  to  them  my  gratitude. 
When  I  Introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  71  I  asked  for  cosponsors. 
Ninety-two  Senators  have  joined  on  this 
resolution.  Had  there  been  time  for  me 
to  speak  with  the  remaining  8  Senators. 
I  am  sure  that  100  would  be  on  as  co- 
sponsors.  Let  me  assure  them,  and  the 
athletes  and  citizens  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  that  Utah  welcomes  them  to 
our  beautiful  mountain  slopes  hard  by 
our  lovely  cities  In  the  great  valleys  be- 
low. Utah  will  be  ready  to  receive  all 
who  will  come  from  far  and  near  in  1972. 
We  have  the  finest  powder  snow  in  the 
world,  dependable  In  depth  throughout 
a  6-month  ski  season.    Between  now  and 
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1972  we  Invite  all  skiers  to  see  for  them- 


[ita,  Brighton,  Solitude,  Treasure 
Mountain,  Snow  Basin,  Timp  Haven  are 
some  of  our  more  famous  areas,  but  there 
are  others  from  Logan  to  Cedar  City. 
Utah  is  a  skiers  paradise.  And  Utah  Is 
a  transportation  hub  for  airlines,  rail- 
roads, buses  and  cars. 

The    1972   winter   Olympics   in   Utah 
will  be  the  greatest  ever. 


m-AH- 


rRE    GEXATKST    SNOW    ON    EARTH 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  speak  for 
quick  passage  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  71,  giving  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval to  the  selection  of  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  and  supporting  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  the  State 
of  Utah  be  designated  as  the  site  for  the 
1972  winter  Olympic  games. 

I  also  am  happy  to  report  that  after 
we  approve  this  resolution  today.  It  will 
be  taken  to  Rome,  Italy,  next  month 
where  it  will  be  presented  to  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  which  will 
make  the  final  selection  for  the  1972 
games. 

Mr.  President,  about  10  years  ago  a 
Salt  Lake  City  newspaper  reporter  said 
Utah  has  "the  greatest  snow  on  earth." 
We  had  known  it  for  a  long  time  and 
last  January  15,  the  fact  was  more  or  less 
proved  when  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee designated  Salt  Lake  City  and  the 
Utah  ski  areas  Immediately  adjoining 
the  Mountain  West  metropolis  as  the  of- 
ficial U.S.  candidate  for  the  1972  winter 
Olympic  games.  Utah  was  selected  over 
other  American  contenders  by  one  of  the 
widest  margins  In  the  history  of  the  com- 
petition. A  total  36  votes  designated 
Salt  Lake  City  as  the  American  candi- 
date for  the  1972  winter  Olympiad.  The 
next  closest  competitor  received  six  votes. 

The  Utah  selection  was  made  after  an 
excellent  presentation  of  detailed  argu- 
ments unique  to  Utah's  claim — the  com- 
bination of  terrain  and  climate,  which 
guarantees  snow  for  the  Alpine  events — 
in  fact  a  report  today  showed  some  119 
inches  of  snow  at  one  of  the  resorts — lo- 
cation of  competition  sites  either  in  or 
only  an  hour  from  a  metropolitan  center ; 
accommodation  availabilities;  jets  and 
other  transport  facilities,  virtually  to  the 
edge  of  the  game  sites;  the  cultural 
pluses  available  for  games  visitors.  All 
of  these  points  and  more  were  docu- 
mented, Ulustrated  by  aerial  photo- 
graphs where  that  would-be  useful  and 
buttressed  by  expert  opinion  where  nec- 
essary. Charts,  statistical  information, 
cross  sections  of  sites  for  the  downhill, 
slalom,  giant  slalom,  bobsled  runs,  jump- 
ing, cross  country,  biathlon,  skating,  and 
hockey  all  were  presented. 

The  result  was  Utah's  selection.  The 
next  stop  Is  to  polish  the  presentation 
and  favorably  convince  the  International 
Selection  Committee  in  Rome  in  the  mid- 
dle of  next  month. 


Passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 71  will  illustrate  the  obvious,  non- 
partisan and  virtual  complete  support  of 
every  area  of  the  United  States  when 
it  is  placed  before  the  Olympic  officials. 
I  am  told  92  of  our  colleagues  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  proposal.  A 
total  of  92  percent  is  pretty  fair  country 
support.  It  will  not  go  urmotlced  in 
Rome. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  71)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  expresses  Its  approval  of  the 
selection  of  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee and  supports  Its  recommendation  to 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  meet- 
ing In  April  of  this  year  In  Italy,  that  the 
State  of  Utah  be  designated  as  the  site  for 
the  1972  winter  Olympic  games. 


EXTENSION  OF  LEAVE  YEAR  FOR 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (S.  2573)  to  validate  the  action 
of  the  Acting  Superintendent,  Yosemlte 
National  Park,  in  extending  the  1955 
leave  year  for  certain  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2673 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Inas- 
much as  the  administrative  order  Issued  by 
the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park  recalling  to  duty  certain  Federal 
employees  to  assist  In  meeting  the  storm  and 
flood  emergency  which  existed  In  late  1955 
and  early  1956  was  In  the  public  Interest,  his 
action  pxirportlng  to  extend  to  March  15, 
1956.  the  time  within  which  leave  available 
for  the  1966  leave  year  could  be  used  Is 
hereby  validated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1061),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PITRPOSS 

The  purpose  of  S.  2573  Is  to  give  congres- 
sional validation  to  the  action  of  the  Acting 
Superintendent  of  Yosemlte  National  Park 
In  extending  the  1955  leave  year  for  certain 
Federal  employees. 

STATEMENT 

During  a  severe  flood  emergency  In  De- 
cember 1955,  the  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Yosemlte  National  Park  found  It  necessary 
to  recall  to  duty  a  number  of  employees  who 
were  on  annual  leave,  and  to  cancel  addi- 
tional leave  requests.  As  a  result  of  these 
actions.  It  became  Impossible  for  several  em- 
ployees to  use  their  annual  leave  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Such  leave  time,  unused  at 
year's  end  Is  forfeited. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  these  employees 
their  earned  annual  leave,  the  Acting  Sup>er- 
Intendent  Issued  an  order  which  purported 
to  extend  to  March  16,  1956,  the  period  with- 
in which  these  employees  could  carry  over 


and  make  use  of  this  annual  leave  without 
forfeiture. 

On  July  7,  1968.  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  Issued  a  decision  declar- 
ing the  above-described  action  of  the  Acting 
Superintendent  Invalid.  The  Comptroller 
General's  determination  recognized  the 
practicalities  of  the  situation  which  pre- 
cipitated the  Acting  Superintendent's  orders, 
but  stated  that  such  action  was  Invalid. 

The  proposed  legislation  affects  23  pwrsons. 
Eleven  of  these  have  been  septarated  from 
the  Federal  service.  Eight  of  them  received 
overpayment  of  terminal  leave.  Seven  others 
have  have  been  transferred  from  their  posts 
at  Yosemlte  National  Park.  Five  of  the  per- 
sons Involved  are  still  employed  at  Yosemlte. 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Department  of  Interior 
through  the  statement  of  Its  Assistant  Sec- 
retsiry,  D.  Otis  Beasley: 

"We  believe  that  the  Acting  Superintend- 
ent would  have  been  remiss  In  his  duties 
If  he  had  not  taken  prompt  action  to  utilize 
all  available  manjxjwer  to  save  lives  and 
property  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  The  em- 
ployees who  responded  to  the  caU  of  this 
governmental  oCBclal.  who  acted  in  good 
faith  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States,  should  not  be  penalized." 


BACKPAY  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1647)  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration 
of  employment  benefits  to  certain  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees  im- 
properly deprived  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"1965"  and  Insert  "1966". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1062),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bin  would  consolidate  and  liberalize 
existing  law  on  the  restoration  of  an  em- 
ployee to  his  position  after  an  adverse  action 
against  him  has  been  found  by  appellate 
authority  to  have  been  erroneous  or  un- 
justified. 

Present  law  excludes  backpay  for  non- 
veterans  in  demotion  cases  in  the  competi- 
tive service;  nonveterans  In  sej>aratlon.  sus- 
pension, and  demotion  cases  in  the  excepted 
service;  and  all  employees  serving  proba- 
tionary periods.  Present  law  alK>  does  not 
credit  accumulated  leave  or  provide  for 
normal  Increments  in  pay,  such  as  periodic 
■tep  Increases  or  enactment  of  Federal  salary 
legislation. 

HJi.  1647  would  give  to  all  employees, 
veteran  and  nonvetM'an,  probationary  and 
career,  the  benefits  of  the  present  law  at  Its 
best,  and  Ilt>erallxe  the  law  by  allowing  credit 
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tot  pay  Increases  and  accumulaUon  of  annual 
leave  which  otherwise  would  have  accrued. 
It  puts  the  employee  In  the  same  poolUon  be 
would  have  been  In  had  the  unjustified  or 
erroneous  personnel  acUon  not  taken  place. 

LBGISLATIVE     BAClCCROtnO 

Congress  first  endorsed  the  't^sIc  principle 
of  backpay  In  1948. 

This  principle  holds  that  an  employee  la 
entitled  to  be  made  whole  whenever  an  er- 
roneous personnel  action  which  has  termi- 
nated or  reduced  his  compensation  Is  cor- 
rected by  appropriate  authority. 


NONPAY  STATUS   FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  10553)  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954.  and  the  Fedei-al  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  195S.  for  congres- 
sional employees  receiving  certain  con- 
erresslonal  staff  fellowships  which  had 
tx^n  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  8,  after  "Jan- 
uary 1,".  to  strike  out  "1965"  and  insert 
"1963". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
crossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1063).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

STATXMCNT 

Thla  bill  would  crwite  a  nonpa;  status  for 
employees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives so  that  they  could  continue  to 
participate  In  and  receive  the  benefits  of 
fringe-benefit  programs  on  a  basis  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  by  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  who  are  In  a  nonp«y  status. 

In  1963.  the  American  Political  Science 
A vi-v-;.-c;on  established  a  ip>ecia]  fellowship 
pr')4;ram  consisting  of  13  grants  to  be  awarded 
to  employees  of  the  Congress  to  further  tbelr 
education  and  improve  their  ability  to  serve 
Use  lagtalatlve  branch. 

In  the  executive  branch,  employees  who  at- 
tend .■vbooi  to  Improve  UMlr  efficiency  and 
effectlvenaoa  lor  F^ederai  service  are  permit- 
ted to  continue  Iheli  coverage,  without  per- 
sonal contribution,  under  the  Federal  Itn- 
ptoye— '  Oroup  .Life  Insurance  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Bnployees  Health  Benefits  Act.  and  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

UnforUinatelv  even  though  the  Member 
of  Cu:  d^T'fSf  »:  ;.>iaylng  the  recipient  of  such 
an  awar  1  ig:--es  to  reemploy  him  at  the  end 
of  the  fello«-stalp  period,  present  law  does  not 
permit  an  employee  whose  sAiary  is  disbursed 
by  the  8ecret*ry  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  enjoy  a 
nonpay  status  An  employee  Is  either  on  or 
ofl  the  payroll.  When  be  la  separated  to 
pursue  studies  under  the  fellowship  program 
In   a  university   or  college,  bla  employment 


status  with  the  Congress  ceases  and  his  fringe 
benefit  coverage  also  ceases. 

H.H.  10653  would  remedy  this  inequity  by 
extending  to  fellowship  recipients  a  nonpay 
status  so'cly  for  the  purposes  of  continuing 
coverage  under  the  life  Insuraitce,  health  In- 
siu-ance.  and  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
grams without  personal  contribution  dur- 
ing the  period  of  nonpay  status. 

To  be  considered  In  a  nonpay  status  the 
bill  requires  that  the  appointing  authority 
{Member  of  Congress,  committee  chairman. 
elected  or  appointed  officlnl)  certify  that 
such  employee  will  be,  or  has  been,  separated 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  a  congres- 
sional staff  fellowship  during  the  life  of  such 
award.  Thus,  the  certification  wUl  permU 
the  employee  ( 1 )  to  retain  his  coverage  uni- 
der  the  health  benefits  program,  (2)  to  be 
Insured  under  the  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram at  the  rate  of  salary  be  was  receiving 
upon  entering  into  the  fellowship  (or  at  the 
rate  of  salary  otherwise  payable  by  reason 
of  any  subsequent  .statutory  salary  In- 
creases), and  (3)  to  continue  to  receive 
credit  for  time  and  average  salary  purposes 
under  the  retirement  progmm  Provision  Is 
made  for  authorizing  noupey  status  In  the 
case  of  an  employee  who  cotnmeoces  a  fel- 
lowship after  the  death  or  disability  of  his 
employing  Member,  and  prior  to  the  election 
of  a  succeseor. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  absolute  separa- 
tion will  occur  upon  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  fellowship  in  the  event  the  employee 
falls,  or  la  unable,  to  resume  congressional 
employment.  Inasmuch  as  the  statiu  of 
nonpay  Is  preserved  to  a  separated  employee, 
the  clerk-hire  allowance  or  committee  com- 
plement would  not  be  charged  with  such  an 
en:iployee  against  Its  statutory  limitation  of 
employees. 

AMtKTkMCNT 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill  by 
providing  retroactivity  to  January  I.  1963. 
As  referred,  employees  of  the  Congress  who 
received  such  awards  on  and  after  January 
1.  1966,  would  receive  the  benefits  of  the  bill. 
The  committee  believes  It  Is  fair  to  make 
the  benefits  retroactive  to  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association 
congreosional  staff  fellowahlp  program,  Jan- 
uary 1963.  The  only  additional  cost  Involved 
will  be  the  contribution  to  the  civil  service 
retlirement  and  disability  fund  for  the  24 
employees  who  received  fellowships  in  1963 
and  1964. 


DESIGNATIONS  OF  BENEFICIARIES 
ON  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  GROUP 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  bill  'H.R.  432)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954  and  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  with  regard  to  filing  designa- 
tion of  beneficiary  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1064).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

ptntposi 

HJi.  432  would  amend  the  provisions  of 
law   In   the   Federal   fioaployees'   Group   Life 


Insurance  Act  and  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  which  control  the  payment  of  In- 
surance and  retirement  benefits  to  survivors 
of  Federal  employees.  A  bill  of  similar  In- 
tent was  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  2d 
session  of  the  88tb  Congress. 

JUSTXnCATION 

Federal  employees  covered  by  the  life  In- 
surance program  established  under  tbe  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Oroup  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1964  are  requested,  but  not  required,  to 
designate  a  beneficiary  of  the  Insurance  pro- 
vided In  the  event  of  the  employee's  death. 
If  no  beneficiary  Is  designated  In  writing  by 
the  employee  and  properly  filed  in  the  em- 
ployer's office  prior  to  the  enaployee's  death, 
Uie  Insurance  payable  at  death  Is  paid  ac- 
cording to  an  order  of  precedence  set  out  In 
section  4  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (b  U.S.C. 
2093). 

Section  4  states: 

"Any  amount  of  group  life  Insurance  and 
group  accidental  death  Insurance  In  force  on 
any  employee  at  the  date  of  his  death  «hall 
t>e  paid,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  valid 
claim  therefor,  to  the  person  or  persons  sur- 
viving at  the  date  of  his  death,  In  the  follow- 
ing order  of  pirecedence: 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  employee  may  have  designated  by  a 
writing  received  In  the  employing  office  prior 
to  death: 

"Second.  11  there  be  no  such  beneficiary,  to 
the  widow  or  widower  of  such  employee; 

"Third,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  tbe  child  or 
children  of  such  employee  and  descendants 
of  deceased  children  by  representation; 

"Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  employee  or  tbe  stirvlvor  of 
them: 

"Fifth,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  admiuistrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  employee; 

"Sixth,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next 
of  kin  of  such  employee  entitled  under  the 
laws  of  domicile  of  such  employee  at  the  time 
of  his  death." 

By  regulation,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  Interpreted  the  statutory  order  of 
precedence  to  exclude  any  designation  or 
change  of  beneficiary  la  any  will  or  other 
writing  nut  properly  filed  In  tbe  employing 
office  or  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
purpose  of  the  regulation  has  been  to  Insure 
that  the  contract  of  Insurance  would  prevail 
in  all  cases  regardless  of  tbe  claims  of  any 
parties  other  than  the  designated  beneficiary 
or  tbe  person  entitled  to  payment  under  the 
provlalans  of  section  4. 

In  1961,  a  California  case,  Atutin  v.  Sears 
(293  Federal  ad  960)  held  that  where  no  ben- 
eficiary had  been  named  in  the  insurance 
contract,  the  designation  of  a  beneficiary  In 
a  valid  win  would  prevail  over  the  benefi- 
ciary enumerated  In  section  4  of  the  act  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  wishes  ot  the  In- 
sured employee  In  that  case,  the  fund.s 
payable  had  been  deposited  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.  Into  the  court,  and 
tbe  Issue  was  between  the  competing  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  act  and  the  will. 

Other  cases  have  held  to  the  contrary 
BreckUne  v  AfefropoJJfan  (178  Atlantic  2d 
748) .  The  equities  In  Sears  may  have 
prompted  the  court  of  appeals  to  disregard 
the  civil  service  regulation  and  the  general 
intent  of  the  statute  In  order  to  comply  with 
ttke  Insured's  wishes,  but  the  precedent  es- 
M>*>"t>t^  in  that  case  could,  if  generally  fol- 
lowed, result  In  adokiniatraUve  difficulties 
for   the   Civil   Service   Commission  and   the 
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Insurance  companies  and,  more  lmp<M'tant, 
seriously  delay  paying  Insurance  benefits  to 
survivors  of  Federal  employees. 

To  clarify  Congress  intent.  H.R.  433  re- 
writes section  4  to  sute  clearly  that  the  order 
of  procedure  set  out  In  that  section  shall 
prevail  over  any  extraneous  document  desig- 
nating a  beneficiary  unless  the  designation 
has  beeri  properly  received  In  the  employing 
office  or  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  similar  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  the  payment  of  lump-sum 
benefits  to  survivors  of  Federal  employees 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  sec- 
tion 11  of  that  act  has  also  been  revised. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  a  similar  bill, 
S.  1974,  on  February  10,  1964,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Health  Benefits  and 
Life  Insurance.  The  Chairman  of  the  XJ.S. 
Civil  Service  Cconmlssion,  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr.,  testified  In  favor  of  enactment.  No  oppo- 
sition was  expressed  and  none  has  since  been 
received  by  the  committee. 


DISCONTINUANCE  OP  POSTAL 
SAVINGS  SYSTEM 

The  bill  (H.R.  8030)  to  provide  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Postal  Savings 
System  and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1065),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTKPOSK 

HJl.  8030  is  an  administration  recom- 
mendation to  provide  for  the  termination  of 
the  Postal  Savings  System. 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  Postal  Savings  System  was  established 
by  Congress  In  1910  to  provide  a  convenient 
and  safe  depository  for  public  Investment. 
Instituted  In  the  progressive  era.  it  met  the 
needs  of  the  times  when  banks  were  neither 
numerous  nor  always  reliable. 

Prom  its  establishment  until  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  the  System  steadUy 
Increased  Its  balance  of  funds  owned  by  de- 
positors In  thousands  of  post  offices  all  over 
the  United  States.  From  an  Infant  size  of 
11,918  depositors  and  $677,145  In  deposits  In 
1911,  the  System  grew  to  Include  4.196,617 
depositors  with  a  balance  of  $3,392,773,461 
In  Its  peak  year  of  1947.  A  significant  por- 
tion of  this  growth  occurred  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  when  consumer  goods  were 
In  short  supply  and  employment  and  wage 
levels  were  high. 

By  law,  the  System  pays  Interest  at  a  rate 
of  2.  percent  per  annum,  compotinded  an- 
nually. For  many  years  this  rate  of  Interest 
was  competitive  with  private  banking  Insti- 
tutions and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
But  In  recent  years.  Interest  paid  In  private 
enterprise  to  Investors  has  markedly  In- 
creased. At  the  present  time  Interest  in  ex- 
cess of  4  percent  compounded  quarterly  la 
commonly  found  in  the  banldng  industry, 
and  Interest  In  excess  of  6  percent  com- 
poimded  monthly  (or  even  dally)  is  found 
In  certain  Investment  companies  and  savings 
snd  loan  associations. 


The  Postal  Savings  System  was  not  de- 
signed to  compete  with  private  enterprise, 
and  it  has  not  done  so.  It  has  served  as  a 
convenient  and  guaranteed -safe  depository 
for  citizens'  savings.  Since  the  1930's,  how- 
ever, and  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  related  legislation, 
the  characteristic  of  safety  is  not  confined  to 
postal  savings.  In  fact,  the  maximum  de- 
posit of  $3,600  on  any  one  account  is  only 
26  percent  of  the  Insured  amount  in  FDIC 
bank  acootints  or  federally  Insured  savings 
and  loan  accounts. 

Since  1947,  the  number  of  depositors  and 
the  balance  of  deposits  has  annually  de- 
clined. At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964,  there 
were  1,076.226  depositors  owning  a  balance 
of  $416,966,296.  One  year  later,  the  number 
of  depositors  had  declined  to  997,029,  owning 
a  balance  of  $344,233,788,  a  dollar  decline  of 
17.2  percent. 


ALASKAN  CENTENNIAL  MEDAIJ3 

The  bUl  (S.  2719)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  by  the  Uiilted  States  from 
Russia  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2719 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
States  from  Russia  (which  anniversary  will 
be  celebrated  In  1967),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Alaska  Centennial  Com- 
mission not  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  Inscriptions  to  l>e  determined  by  the 
Alaska  Centennial  Commission  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  medals  shall  be  mtule  and  delivered  at 
such  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
mission In  quantities  of  not  leas  than  two 
thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be  made  after 
December  31,  1967.  The  medals  shall  be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3561  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture; Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
constiltation  with  such  Commission. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1066) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

GXKIOAL   STATnciKT 

8.2719  was  Introduced  by  Senators  Bast- 
IXTT    and    Qtivnnma   on   October   23,    IMS. 


The  blU  wotild  provide  for  the  striking  of 
not  more  tlian  300,000  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  ptircbase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States 
from  Russia. 

The  bill  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and 
furnish  the  medaU  to  the  Alaska  Centennial 
Commission.  The  medaU  will  bear  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  bill  provides  that  no  medal  shall 
be  made  after  December  31,  1967.  They  will 
be  national  medals  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  minting  of  the  medals  will  not  cost 
the  United  States  anything,  since  the  bUl 
requires  that  security  satufactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  shaU  be  furnished  to 
indemnify  the  United  States  for  fiUl  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  medals. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  medals  shall 
be  of  such  size  or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  consulUUou  with  the  com- 
mission. The  committee  expects  that  no 
precious  metals  such  as  gold  or  sUver  will 
be  used  In  these  medals.  Also  the  committee 
expects  that  the  striking  of  these  medaU 
will  not  interfere  with  the  normal  actlvlUes 
of  the  mint. 


SCRANTON,  PA.,  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL 
The  bill  (S.  2831)  to  furnish  to  the 
Scranton  Association.  Inc.,  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 2831 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  the 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton, PennsylvanU,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Scranton  AssoclaUon, 
Incorfwrated,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  medals  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Scranton  Association,  In- 
corporated, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasviry.  The  medals  shall 
be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may 
be  required  by  the  association  In  quantities 
of  not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals 
shall  be  made  after  December  31,  1966.  The 
medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  8661  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U3.C.  368). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture,  including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
indemnify  the  United  States  for  tbe  full 
payment  of  such  cost. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  la - 
sued  pursviant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  ot  such  metals  as  sh-^ll  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tresstiry 
In  consiUtatlon  with  such  association. 
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Mr  MANSPIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rrtx)RD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  1(W7',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 

GEimAI.    8TAT»lfXirr 

S.  2831  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Scott 
on  January  36.  IQM  Tlie  bill  would  provide 
lor  tbe  striking  ot  not  more  tban  150.000 
medjkls  lor  Um  otMBBMmoraUoQ  oX  Uke  100th 
annlvenary  ot  ScranUn,  Pa. 

The  bill  wouiU  auttaorlae  azid  direct  the 
S«cr«tanr  ot  the  Treasury  to  alrlke  and  lur- 
niala  the  rT«»^«'»  to  tb«  Scrantoa  AMOclattoa. 
In«  The  medaU  will  bear  suitable  ecnblema, 
devlcwe.  and  toBcrlptlons  to  be  determined 
by  the  Scran  ton  Association,  Inc..  subject  to 
the  approTal  ot  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasrury. 
The  bill  prtrrldee  that  no  medals  shall  be 
made  after  December  31.  IBM.  and  the  ntedal 
win  be  eonsldered  a  national  medal  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3881  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

TTie  minting  of  the  medals  will  be  of  no  eoet 
to  the  trnlted  States  since' the  WU  recfulres 
that  security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  the  cost  of 
the  medals. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  medals  shall  be 
of  soch  size  or  siaea  and  of  auch  metals  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TT^'3js-:rv  In  consrjltatlon  with  the  Scranton 
AswTciHtion.  Inc.  The  committee  expects  that 
no  procious  metala  such  as  gold  or  irtlver  will 
be  used  In  these  medals.  Also  the  eomBHttee 
expects  that  the  striking  of  these  medals  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  noroaal  activities  of 
the  mint. 


THE  75TPi  .ANNIVERSARY  MKDAL  OF 
THE       AMERICAN       NUMISMATIC 

ASSOCIATION 

The  bill  *S.  2835)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  conunemoratlon  of 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  .American  Numismatic  Association 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
lor  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2836 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Sermte  end  Hcnue  of 
Bevretm:3!-''es  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
Amrrii^a  n  Trncrrest  mtaembled.  Tha.  In  com- 
mnncriiW.r.  ,!  ',hf  wenty-flfth  annlTersary 
•  J  ui.*"  I  .:r  !ii.^  ::  1991  of  the  American 
N -itnisi-.uilic  >.ssi  c:a:i  ;n.  which  now  holds  a 
p*TD«i.u«:  K-tiT  i.  -^  i.'ter  from  the  Congress. 
t:.r"  -T^-Tet.i,T»  :,'.  ...o  r-'pasury  Is  authorised 
and  direcUKl  lo  «-.r;.<>  md  funlsh  to  the 
Amerlca.'i  N-im:irr,t'^.ic  .Vssoeiatlon  not  Eoore 
than  fifty  •=*.•.' -..s  a-,.-;  •■nUi.iM  with  suitable 
embiem.s.  devir'*.  ind  .-.-  rirtlor.*  to  be  de- 
tf.-TTUnr«1  bv  ifce  .\.'r.t=r!'-Ar.  N  ;;r,.smatic  Aa- 
tfcx&t  or.  tnt!!e«  '.  ',  ■-  «•  ip;  vf  >»  f  the  Sec- 
r'-tary  of   it"    T'-^in,-  i*  •    inc.    i.s  shall  be 

IT. ^6r  .:ki  •.f.f.trri',  \:  ducr.  ume«  as  may  be 
Jttlon  In  quantities  of 
r  !t  .est  tna.n  -.vo  .<asmnd,  but  BO  medals 
■im:;  D«  niadf  irwr  L^oembsr  SI.  1907.  The 
r:i«MAl.s  s  xai.  D«>  -<  nsidered  to  b*  nattc»al 
m<>ciaL8  wuni-  !.hr  rneaning  ot  seettOP  SMI 
of  the  Heymeti  .-^xa*.  .'-es. 


Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fumlahert 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  coat  ot  m*nu- 
facture.  including  labor,  materials,  dies,  uae 
ot  machinery,  aikd  overhead  expejoses;  axkd 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  tt^ 
Mint  ahaJl  be  furnished  to  indemalfy  the 
United  Statea  lot  the  full  payment  ol  such 
costs. 

Ssc.  3.  The  medals  authorised  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  slae 
or  slaes  and  of  soch  various  metals  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Lhe  Treas- 
ury in  coosultatioa  with  the  American  Nu- 
mismatic Association. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcou)  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1068) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

OKMEKAI,    BTATXMBNT 

&.  3838  waa  Introduced  by  Senator  UcCun^ 
LAM  on  January  26,  1966.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  the  striking  of  not  more  than 
80,000  medals  to  commemorate  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association. 

The  tatll  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike  and  fur- 
nish the  medals  to  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association.  The  medals  would  bear 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptioRB 
to  be  determined  by  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasirry.  No  medal 
shall  be  made  after  Deoember  31.  1947,  and 
the  medals  would  be  natloaal  medals  wttbln 
the  meaning  of  section  3851  o<  the  Bevtscd 
Statutes. 

The  medals  would  be  struck  at  no  eoet  bo 
the  United  States  atnce  the  bill  requires  that 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
costs. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  medals  shall  be 
of  such  slae  or  slses  and  of  such  various 
metala  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  consultation  with  the 
AoMrtcaa  Numismatic  AssoclatloD.  The 
committee  intends  that  no  precious  metals 
including  gold  and  silver  will  be  used  tn 
these  medals.  Also  the  committee  expects 
that  the  striking  of  these  medals  wUl  not 
Interfere  with  the  normal  activities  of  the 
mint. 

The  following  excerpt  from  Senate  Report 
499,  rJd  Congress.  2d  sesalon.  on  the  bill  HJt. 
12623,  to  Incorporate  the  American  Nua\ls- 
matic  Association,  Is  of  interest. 

"Notwithstanding  the  suggestion  €<  the 
commissioners  that  there  Is  a  general  law 
under  which  oorporatlona  of  this  character 
may  be  formed,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
numismatic  association  is  a  national  orga- 
nization, engaged  in  work  of  an  educational, 
historical,  and  scientific  character,  without 
any  purpose  of  profit  to  those  engaged  In  It. 
The  collection  and  preaerv»tton  of  cotna  Is 
not  only  Interesting  to  thoee  engaged  In  the 
work,  but  will  be  of  great  value  la  future 
years. 

"The  membership  Includes  prominent  per- 
sona of  every  State  of  the  Union  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  who  have  aflUlated  them- 
selves '  -.■ '•tr.i'r  for  edneattaDal  and  social 
adv&ntai.':t'«  .  imllar  orgaiiliAttfltiB  exist  tn 
ay  foraicn  countrlea,  being  Incorporated 


tof  the  respective  countries,  aa  Is  proposed  by 
this  blU." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


PROPOeED  FRENCH  WITHDRAWAL 
PROM  NATO  SHOULD  BE  TAKEN 
IN  STRIDE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  sereral  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT^'  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordexedT^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  proposal.  President  de  Gaulle  of 
Prance  has  stated  that  he  wants  the 
withdrawal  of  all  French  forces  from 
NATO  and  the  removal  from  French  soil 
of  all  headquarters  and  foreign  bases 
that  are  not  under  French  operational 
control.  The  De  Gaulle  announcement 
should  be  taken  in  stride.  It  Is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  announcement  is 
addressed  only  to  the  organizational 
structure  of  NATO.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Itself  remains  In  effect  until  1970, 
regardless  of  this  annotmcement.  In- 
deed, President  de  Gaulle  was  at  pains 
to  make  clear  the  continuance  In  force 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
France's  continued  adherence  to  it. 

To  repeat,  what  is  directly  Involved  in 
the  statement  of  President  de  Gaulle  Is 
the  NATO  military  organizational  struc- 
ture which  has  grown  op  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  structure 
owes  its  origins  and  forms  largely  to 
past  U.S.  military  aid  programs  to  West- 
em  Europe  and  to  executive  and  deimrt- 
mental  agreements  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind,  too,  that 
the  NATO  structure  dates  from  the  time, 
a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  when  Western 
Europe  was  stUl  fax  from  fully  recovered 
from  World  War  II  axui  was  still  heavily 
dependent  on  the  United  States  in  many 
ways.  Stalin  ruled  Russia  and  under 
him  the  structure  of  the  Communist 
world,  from  East  Germany  to  Pelplng 
and  Vladlvostock  and  Pyongyang  was 
rigid,  excpt  for  Yugoslavia.  At  that 
time,  the  need  for  NATO  in  its  present 
form  was  crystal  clear.  The  concept 
that  the  United  States  should  bear  the 
heaviest  financial  and  other  btrrdens  with 
respect  to  It  was  readily  accepted  not 
only  by  ourselves  but  by  all  of  the  West- 
em  Europeans. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  regardless  of 
President  de  Gaulle's  statement,  the 
time  has  become  ripe  to  reevaluate,  in  a 
fundamental  sense  the  structure  of 
NATO.  This  organisation,  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  has  obviously  been 
^ectlve  In  deterring  Soviet  expansion 
in  Europe  and  In  promoting  a  great 
measure  of  military  cooperation  at  a  time 
of  Europe's  grave  weakness.  Hie  need 
for  deterrence  or  defense  obviously  re- 
mains, today.  In  Western  Europe.    But 
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it  appears  to  me  that  far  greater  respon- 
sibility than  in  the  past,  under  the 
treaty,  can  and  should  devolve  on  the 
European  members  of  the  Alliance.  The 
responsibility  and  burdens  still  borne 
heavily  by  the  United  States  might  be 
properly  reduced  considerably  In  this 
process,  especially  in  view  of  our  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam. 

With  respect  to  the  French  announce- 
ment, It  Is  well  to  remember  that  this  is 
not  the  first  expression  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  Intentions  along  these  lines. 
He  has  already  withdrawn  strength  from 
NATO  in  the  form  of  the  French  fleet 
and  other  elements  of  the  French  armed 
forces.  Previous  to  his  most  recent  an- 
nouncement, he  has  stated  on  other  oc- 
casions that  he  was  considering  precisely 
the  proposals  which  are  now  contained 
in  his  formal  letter  to  President  John- 
son and  other  heads  of  the  Western  na- 
tions. The  only  surprise,  in  fact,  is 
that  President  de  Gaulle  made  his  state- 
ment at  this  time.  There  had  been  some 
anticipation  that  he  would  not  move  un- 
til 1969,  the  year  in  which  it  will  be  In 
order  for  any  nation  to  give  a  year's 
notice  of  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  most  helpful  that  President 
de  Gaulle  has  chosen  to  make  known 
now  his  views  on  French  participation 
in  the  NATO  structure  rather  than  tem- 
porizing until  1969.  In  this  fashion, 
there  is  ample  time  for  orderly  change 
in  that  structure,  without  confusion  with 
what  is  far  more  fundamental,  that  is, 
with  the  continuance  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  itself.  There  is  no  reason 
to  assume,  in  haste,  that  the  treaty  must 
fall  simply  because  the  organization 
which  has  evolved  under  it  imdergoes  re- 
vision. On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  search  should  begin  at  once 
and,  without  panic  or  rancor,  for  a  fur- 
ther evolution  in  the  organizational 
structure  which  wUl  preserve  the  essence 
of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
can  be  said  or  ought  to  be  said  that  the 
existing  organizational  structure  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  can  have  meaning  or  desirability. 
Indeed,  this  Nation  has  not  said  so. 

I  believe  It  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  meeting  of  the  NATO 
nations  In  Paris  in  the  near  future  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  in  specifics 
what  President  de  Gaulle  has  in  mind 
relative  to  France's  position  in  NATO 
and  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Itself. 
There  are  details  involved  here  which 
can  and  must  be  fully  understood  if  the 
situation  is  to  be  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily. 

We  ought  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  still  exists  common  defense 
interests  involving  France  and  all  the 
NATO  nations.  Including  the  United 
States.  The  task  of  statesmanship,  it 
seems  to  me,  Is  to  seek  for  a  way  to  give 


new  expression  to  these  common  Inter- 
ests in  spite  of  the  uncertainties  and  dis- 
comforts which  Inevitably  accompany 
organizational  change. 

It  may  well  be  that  on  closer  exami- 
nation, the  NATO  nations  vrtll  find  that 
now  is  perhaps  the  proper  time  to  begin 
to  reappraise  the  NATO  structure.  This 
reappraisal  can  take  place  not  on  the 
basis  of  general  and  preliminary  state- 
ments but  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and 
figures,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  polit- 
ical and  military  realities  In  Europe  and 
the  world. 

It  may  well  be  that  on  careful  con- 
sideration it  will  be  found  that  General 
de  Gaulle.  In  raising  the  questions  which 
he  has  raised,  has  performed  a  needed 
service  for  the  North  Atlantic  nations. 
He  has  provided  stimulus  for  the  mem- 
ber states  to  consider  deeply  the  position 
of  NATO  In  an  era,  very  much  changed 
from  the  period  In  which  It  was  Inaugu- 
rated. From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
aspect  that  is  clearly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration In  this  respect  Is  the  question 
of  reducing  U.S.  day-to-day  obligations 
and  forces  in  Europe.  For  one  thing, 
short  of  nuclear  war.  It  is  obvious  that 
Europe  is  In  a  position  to  take  much  bet- 
ter care  of  its  own  general  defense  than  a 
few  years  ago.  In  an  economic  sense, 
the  situation  is  drastically  changed  for 
the  better  for  Western  Europe,  not  only 
domestically  but  In  the  region's  overall 
international  position,  particularly  inso- 
far as  the  balance  of  payments  is  con- 
cerned. 

President  Johnson's  reply  to  General 
de  Gaulle's  note  seems  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly proper  and  correct.  That,  may  I 
say,  is  not  true  of  the  interpretations  of 
reciprocal  antagonism  which  have  been 
placed  in  some  quarters  upon  the  ex- 
change of  commiinlcatlons  between  the 
two  Presidents.  President  Johnson's  re- 
sponse has  my  full  support  and,  I  would 
hope  that  It  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  The  President  has 
also  taken  the  correct  and  necessary 
steps  of  assuring  the  other  members  of 
NATO  that  this  Nation  wants  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  to  continue.  NATO  is 
not  going  to  fall  apart.  And  to  that 
end,  may  I  say.  It  would  appear  most  de- 
sirable that  the  members  of  NATO  meet 
promptly.  They  need  to  examine  the 
situation  with  a  view  to  making  such  ad- 
justments in  the  organizational  struc- 
ture as  may  be  necessitated,  not  only  by 
President  de  Gaulle's  Indicated  inten- 
tions but  which  may  also  be  desirable  In 
the  light  ot  the  realities  of  a  changed 
situation  in  Europe  and  the  world. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  majority  leader  has 
clarified  the  situation.  I  spent  a  little 
time  reading  President  de  Gaulle's  mes- 
sage and  one  could  get  the  idea,  after 
going  into  It,  since  words  are  often  so 
feeble  in  expressing  proper  thoughts, 
that  It  could  be  followed  by  a  denimcia- 


tlon  of  the  treaty,  since  only  the  struc- 
ture under  the  treaty  Is  Involved. 

I  am  glad  that  it  is  going  to  be  made 
very  evident  and  very  clear  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Itself  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization — the  NATO 
siAstructure — which  is  under  the  treaty 
and  apart  from  the  treaty  In  many  re- 
spects. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communica- 
tions and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

PSOPOSEO    RaOSCAKIZATION    OF    DXPASO'MENT 
OF   TH£    NAVT 

A  cooununlcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  propoaed 
plan  fcK'  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,    - 

EISTABUSHMINT    OF    AMCKICAN    RrVOLtTnON 
BiCEKTENNIAL    COMMISSION 

A  oommunlcation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Oommiaslon, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panjring  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Rxporrs  ON  Ovcxobucations  or 
Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
overobllgatlons  of  appropriations  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, 

Report  on  Constkttction  Projects  rox 
An  National  Ovarb 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  construction  projects  for  the  Air 
National  Ouard  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port*; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PSOPOSED    DISPOSAL    OF    BATTXITX    PROM 

National  Stockpojc 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oeneral 
Servtcee  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  refractory  grade 
bauxite  from  the  aattonal  stockpile  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
CommUalon,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1998 
(with  an  accompanying  repori,) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
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RKPOST*    of    ACTIMG    CoMPTEOLLm    OCNZKAL 

A  letter  from  tl4^ Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  pro- 
cedures for  terminating  total  disability  bene- 
fits under  national  service  life  Insurance 
policies.  Veterans'  Administration,  dated 
March  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  approval  of 
mortgage  Insurance  for  a  high-rise  multi- 
family  housing  project  In  Newark.  NJ..  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
March  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  need  for  specific 
guidelines  regarding  Federal  participation  In 
costs  of  standard-type  plans.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
March  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 
Proposed   Legislation   Relating  to  Dkpaet- 

MENT  or  JUBTTCE 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting three  drafts  of  proposed  legislation, 
as  follows: 

To  amend  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to 
authorize  increased  agency  consideration  of 


tort  claims  against  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

To  establish  a  statute  of  limitations  for 
certain  actions  brought  by  the  Government; 
and 

To  avoid  unnecessary  litigation  by  pro. 
vldlng  for  the  collection  of  claims  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  National  Societt  or  the  Daugh- 
ters or  THE  American  REVOLtmoN 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
1,  1965  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


der  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (Rept. 
No.  1070). 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  f oUowlnt.  repoi  ts  of  a  committee 
were  submitted^— -^^ 

By  Mr  MONRONEY  (for  Mr.  McGee)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, without  amendment: 

H.R.  969.  An  act  to  authorize  redetermina- 
tion under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annui- 
UnU  (Rept.  No.  1069). 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  Mr.  McGee)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  1746.  An  act  to  define  the  term 
"child"  for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  un- 


REPORTS  OP  EXPENDITURES  OF 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Ctovernment  Operations, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Judici- 
ary, Public  Works,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and,  in  addition,  the 
reports  from  the  following  interparlia- 
mentary groups: 

Senate  delegation,  11th  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference,  New  York  City; 

Senate  delegation  named  by  the  Vice 
President  to  respond  to  certain  official 
invitations  from  foreign  parliamentary 
bodies  and  governments;  and 

Senate  delegation.  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Conference,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

These  reports  reflect  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  the 
above  in  1965  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Itenort  of  exprndiliire  of  foreign  ciirrrnritt  and  appropriated  fund*  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione,  I'.S.  Senate,  expended  between 

Jan.  1  and  Dec.  St,  1966 


Vsnir  of 
cufTi-ncy 

LodKlng 

Meals 

Trannporlution 

Miscellaneous 

liL 

Total 

Nmiir  uni!  t-wmtry 

1 

rorelin 
currency 

IT  .H.  dollar 
equivalent 

orl'.S. 

eurreney 

Farelfcn 
currency 

V.e.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreiim 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Fareign 
ctirroney 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

J.  W.  Fulbrlcht: 

New  fraiic 

Deutwlw  murk.. 

27a  00 

6&10 

384  IS 

119.34 

2,378.89 

3a  000 

128 
S6a38 

81.87 

saoo 

92.42 
16.17 

6.28 
48,30 

176.40 

177.60 

1.466.40 

162,388 

36.00 

44.66 

5«.»7 

lia34 

26.48 

24  66 

688.  89 

134128 

2.26 
128.78 

8.40 

6.20 
28.47 
72. 10 

2.28 

iao6 

727.00 

321.60 

1893.79 

829,769 

23.00 

1,68112 

1,16161 

1,63a  060 

481  ?27 

1,029.03 
2,06140 

800.00 

312,800 

107.1 

481342 

667,847 

36,200 
38,280 
1,704.10 
1.34a  00 
1,177.00 
9, 83a  00 
608,000 
2, 88a  00 
3,838.06 

481  QO 

271.60 

1682.30 

148.37 

OtfiBftnT                     ...  .....  ... 

HO.  K.-I 

Aostrto 

HchlUlnf 

Cruseiro 

Oiifttal 

2,002.91 

aaB,286 

14.  M 
73S,n 

81.11 
163.  Si 

14.  so 
68.00 

2.W.  Si 

Brmill 

302. 1.' 

AWierX  Gor«: 

23.00 

Urxloo                      -    

?^  .::::::::; 

138.12 
1, 16a  61 
68a  060 

148,841 

108.39 
2,068.40 

92.80 

40,631 

9.4 

118.  276 

282,266 

380 
9,270 
14a  70 
8a  00 
94  00 

16a  00 

7,138 

2,8oaoo 

3,6*8.06 

lk08 

324.42 

■298.47 

102.90 

.!1. 10 
S19.  47 

23.  2U 
ti4.8S 
26.3-.' 
HHlSH 
1M.98 

2.22 

54.21 

11.86 

1.87 

23.04 

2.83 

3.72 

718.98 

1, 012. 08 

124.  41 

Nf>thf*rlAiulii 

nulMtr 

324.  4-' 

Tiaiik  Church:  Brazil 

CruMiro 

do 

New  fraiic. . 

661.180 
MOkltM 

437.  SO 

30aS3 

isi.oe 

80.28 

363,630 

saooo 

387.20 

138.46 
16.17 

79.02 

28,200 

11.48 

740.91 

Stuart  SyTiiinRton:  BrMli 

Claiborne  Tell: 

271 16 

10a94 

2a  60 

21100 

MU.  47 

Kuffne  McCsfthf: 

tlinnsny       ■■         --- ■.. 

do 

174.00 
144,666 

82.7 
238,066 
296,270 

IS.  264 
18,908 
874.07 
46S.20 
782.91 
4.t8&70 
310,790 

93.  so 
231.  4S 
147.  70 
122.96 
1S8.64 

121. 14 
111.10 
73.88 
17.28 
191.80 
69.83 
96.38 

3U.60 

118,363 

42.7 

30,000 

6a  000 

8,876 
8,162 
846.30 
307.00 
204  S8 
2, 32a  00 
92,060 

78.  6S 

189.38 

119.84 

16.17 

32.34 

7a  44 
47.73 
46.00 
11.46 

sai4 

36.  6^ 
41.66 

18.60 

8,980 

2.3 

saoou 

30,000 

1,780 

1,820 

142. 13 

819.80 

98.81 

2,961.30 

192,088 

4  63 

14  32 

6.44 

4V00 

1«.  17 

14  12 
10.64 
11.97 
19.40 
23.41 
46.78 
8189 

200.00 

Italy                                

Llw 

soaw) 

T'ntU^  Kinffdom 

Pound 

300.(10 

Bflurkr  B.  Htckmloopcr:  Braiil 

CurlMsrcy;  BnuU 

Pat  M.  Holt: 

Cniniro 

do 

aoaranl .. 

27l(.:0 
4<r.'.  \i 

207.  ffJ 

Peso 

■-•23.  t» 

Bolivia    

do 

143.  .^1 

PffU 

8ol 

811.  (i| 

Chile      

Escodo 

2IW.4H 

1 '  nMuay                           .......... 

Peso 

18S.  J9 

Brasil 

Craietro 

Deatsche  mark 

•227. 14 
71H.  W 

Nf<hfffhip<l* 

QuUder 

1012.  (U 

Seth  TfDnian: 

New  franc 

Deutsetnmark.. 
BchiUlnc 

U.S.  dollar 

340.00 

■4,'6ii86" 

48.18 

iiiw" 

17a  96 

94  00 

1.88a  90 

34  82 
23.63 
61.68 

101.50 

6e.n 

4183 

74  06 

18.  U 

87."6i" 

22.80 

laoo 

8.47 

««.  W 

Uennaoy 

Aostrto 

Donald  HtodMOo: 

177.80 


44  66 

124. no 

New  franc 

Pound 

Ma  00 

14.11.6 

61.22 
4a  81 

336.00 
16.146 

7100 

4  18.6 

3, 177. 60 

48,92180 

18.81 

13.37 

799.30 

2,233.76 

49.00 
3.  a  6 

76100 

SIZO 

1.177.60 

48.922.80 
9.16100 

l&S.  ID 

I'nttMl  Ktnfdocn 

KW  4» 

Dsatsebe  mark.. 

799.  .11 

J  aim*  L.owftnct«la: 

.do 

2,22175 

JapMi 

Yen          

i^oiaoo 
4,8oaoo 

ia88 

232.46 

3.3aaoo 

3,836.60 

a38 

188.96 

2,iiaoo 

1,688.48 

186 

31IB 

Thailand 

Balit 

619.96 

28,' is 

81.62  '10,841.00 

•3138 

See  footnote  at  ead  of  table. 
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RfDOri  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriaUd  funds  by  the  CommiiUe  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senalf,  expended  between 
'^  "       "  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965— Coaiinued 


• 

Name  of 
cucreDcy 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Misoellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  oouMtry 

roreicn 
oonencr 

U.S.doUv 

equlvaleot 

orU.8. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equlvaleot 

orU.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.donar 
equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

James  Lowenstein— ContliUMd 

Malaysisn  dol- 
lar, 
"upee 

3.00 

386.80 
17.40 

.99 

55.97 
3.03 

14  38 

13.  SO 

11112 
131  SO 

1982 

446 

24.41 
22.06 

32.01 

11  SO 

1,402.07 
38190 

27,438 

.V45 

72100 
14100 

11,200 

1S1.32 
24.40 

41.42; 

soass 

5.00 
1436 

63.17 

.87 

2176 

294.87 

llane  ICdnc    ......--.-. --.-. 

HookKooc 

dollar. 
Won 

5135 

Korea 

101.47 

3,054.80 

1,801.22 

1944.16 

79131 

12,89149 

r 

>  Includes  aiiptooe  Ian  (Tom  Bio  de . 

Forelftn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equlvalei 
Approwiated  funds: 

faneiro  to  Salvador  and  return 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
..  12,472.49 

i 

124.00 

Totsl *_ 

..  12,59149 

MABCa  9.  1966. 


J.   W.   PniiBKXGRT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fund-o  by  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate,  between  Jan.  1 

and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Traasportatloa 

MisoelUaeous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

orU.8. 

eurreacy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ourredcr 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.8. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eoRvocy 

Senator  Ernest  Oroening: 

Dollar 

107.73 
182.00 
26  00 
96.00 
177.83 
25100 

46.68 
112.75 
1.85 
68.00 
31.84 
168.00 

3110 

.90 

1176 

uer 

864.32 

Do                         

FrsRC 

888 

635 

70 

22.18 

122 

35100 

Dollar 

2178 

Do 

Mark 

380 

330 

88 

23.28 

1163 

84  88 

1,641 08 

62 

20100 

Italv    *** 

DoIIbt 

28186 

"^~ 

Lire 

186,260 

121100 

86100 

U.S.  transportation 

DoUsr 

1,*4106 

Subtotal 

i.en.s6 

422.79 

1,688.67 

13126 

3,286.18 

Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribiooff: 

France 

Pmnp 

367.60 

600 

138,628 

78  60 
26100 
217.60 

248 

480 

69,378 

8100 
161  SO 
98.00 

122.(0 
228 

3s.ao 

78.00 

7» 

1,380 
211780 

17,  lie 
863.20 

180.00 

Pound 

78 
23,780 

2100 
3100 

48100 

Italy 

Lire 

380.00 

do 

17,180 
107.90 

27.44 

36.  «e 

27,44 

Swltierlan*. — - 

Franc 

431.60 

100.00 

21180 

saoo 

107.90 

25.00 

2oaoo 

Bubtotsl 

892.00 

345.00 

182.44 

88.00 

1,177  44 

Herbert  W.  Beaser 

Dollar 

mas 
tt2.ee 

17.18 

05.00 

109.21 

280.00 

46.92 
112.78 
2.09 
65.00 
32.73 
16100 

2.06 
3110 
.30 
1176 
77.36 
60.80 

238.83 

Do          

FrsDC 

888 

638 

70 

23.1* 

122 

i,n» 

.350  00 

Germany 

Do         - 

19.84 

M«rk.'."IllIIIir 

380 

330 

S8 

23.38 

10.82 

19.80 

1,834  38 

82 

800 

20100 

Ttftlv                                                         ■« 

DoOat 

229.81 

t)o 

Lira 

186,230 

120,000 

7,890 

31280 

311000 

495.00 

TraiisportaUoo 

Dollar 

1,6*4.88 

Subtotal 

842.31 

42449 

1,60187 



10188 

1,067.83 

Olenn  K.  Shrlver: 

DoHsr 

17.21 
182.00 

j:   -:-■    —  :■-=■ 

2126 
SI  10 

45.46 

Do                                         .— 

Franc. .. 

888 

638 

112.78 
1.43 

65.00 
25.77 
165.00 

70 

22.16 

133 

1.7U 

350.00 

Dollar 

1.43 

Do                                         •-    - 

Mark 

380 

9100 

330 

38 

23.38 

ia63 

19.80 

1,C810I 

U 

1178 
1101 

eite 

"ue,'6ae' 

laaoo 

"%-.- :r-:; 

n^^iw 

54  40 

Lire 

U«,2S« 

2M.ee 

128,100 

7.860 

112S0 

495.00 

Transportatloo 

Dollar 

1,838.06 

Subtotal 

644  21 

369.96 

1,61187 

11161 

2.68484 

Senator  Joseph  Ucotoys: 

Peru                                          .. 

Sol 

1,44.73 

8140 

2,134.62 

79.68 

86116 
2,704 

31.20 
■680.08 

1,187.78 

43.30 

13413* 

2,704 

199.48 

Deutsciiemark. 

680.08 

Subtotal 

-/ -- 

8140 

7«.6« 

70L28 
i,7«.7S 

4120 

f».n 

879.83 

TotaL -..-:. 

- - 

f 

y-t 

— '^  ;■  4 

1,072.48 



1.641.88 

~-~—~—— 

11,098.02 

>  For  transporutioo  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Lima,  Pefb. 

;  RECAPITULATION 

j  AnovrU 

Foreign  omenoy  (U.S.  dollar  eqalraJent) - 1. »  mIm 

Apivoiirlated  funds:  Department  of  the  Armr ^ - - »,»«>■  w 

Total „ j. ".°^« 

JoRir  L.  McClxllaw. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Makch  9,  19M.  1 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currenciet  and  appropriated  fundt  by  the  CommiUee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  between 

Jan.  t  and  Dee.  SI,  1966 


Xante  of 
currency 

Lodsiiic 

Meali 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

ForeiKn 
currency 

r.8.  dollar 

equlTalent 

orU.B. 

currency 

Fcreljm 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dallar 
equivalent 

or  i;.8. 

currency 

Farelfcn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ciurency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

SriuUor  Oaylord  Nelaon: 

Italy 

Lira 

saoo 

67.50 

33.00 
1.326.70 

13.50 

194.00 
1, 325.70 

Ommany .  .  .. 

Deutacbe  mark.. 

""'"*"■ *"" 

•"""•^ 

Total 

8a  00 

67.50 

1,368.70 

J. 

1, 519.  70 

BEC A  PIT  V  L.\TION 

Amount 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 1  519.70 

Hknkt  M.  Jacxson, 
iiAMcn  4  19<5«.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  between 

Jan.  1  and  Dec.  St,  1966 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meato 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous                      Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ctirrency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Blair.  Drury: 

France.. 

French  franc 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Lira. 

867.50 

180 

37,500 

7.S.0O 
4.V0O 

eaoo 

294 

200 

5a  000 

eaoo 

50.00 

8a  00 

3,798.73 

40 

48,142 

1.244 

299.5 

50 

892.93 

3 

775.  '25 

laoo 

77.03 

345.94 

5.00 

1.76 

91.03 
8.40 

44 

40 
5.500 

8.98 

laoo 

8.80 

4,804.23 

460 

141, 142 

1,244 

8,600 

709 

1,68a  15 

46-0-6 

919.23 

115.  UO 
228.83 
345.94 

eaoo 

24.85 

sea  03 

128.87 

Wfirt  Oermany...... 

Italy '. 

Netherlands 

Oollden 

Spain 

PCMU 

1.198 

300 

OLTl 

18 

aaoo 

laso 

10a  00 

5a  40 

1,797 
900 

539.65 
22 

30.00 

ia«) 
ia5.oo 

61.60 

296.5 

69 

215.86 

8-0-6 

5.00 

ZIO 

50.00 

8.47 

Portugal 

Kacodo 

Swltierland ^ 

United  Kingdom 

Swta  franc. 

Pound 

Total 

3aa90 

417. 10 

1,814.40 

93.36 

2,188.75 

Senator  Qnentin  N.  Bordlek: 

Nettierlaiids '.  _ 

tJullder 

2,966.06 

823.88 

823.88 
80.68 

Bwltierliunl . 

Franc 

861.66 

80.68 

Total 

80.68 

823.88 

904.  .16 

Benator  Thomas  J.  Dodd: 

Japan 

rJ. 

eaoo 

9.01 

24,880 

125.896 

2,940 

429.75 

5,702.50 

1. 239.  00 

197.41 

97.50 

69.01 

493.71 

73.  .W 

74.19 

78.38 
60.00 
B.V11 
25. 00 

Korea 

Won. 

126,806 

493.71 

Taiwan 

Taiwan  dollars. . 
Hong  Kong 

doUan. 
Plaster 

2.726.80 
400 

4.003 
1,066.10 

75.57 
80 

68.18 

6a7i 

65.00 
51.09 
2189 
20.62 

214.  70 
20-76 

1.699.50 
173.90 

8.87 
6.18 

23.38 
8.42 

Hong  Kong 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Baht 

Malaysia 

Malaysia  dollars. 
Peso 

12LM 

4a  00 

I'hUlpplnca 

17.50 

4.48 

Subtotal 

349.34 

533.71 
227.06 

66.81 

938.90 

Waahington  refund 

Total 

......... ...... 





306.65 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd: 

l>enmark 

Krone 

274.24 
64.18 

40.00 
2a  00 

325.89 

67.  762 

48.00 
18.00 

188.27 
38.508 

27.46 
12.00 

788.40 

ieo.48 

3,689.06 
856.80 

118.46 

50.00 

1, 025.  M 

50.00 

Finland 

Markka 

Netherlands 

Oullder 

3,689.06 

1,02&88 

Norway 

Krone 

149.62 

21.00 

128.16 

18.00 

78.32 

11.00 

TotiU 

81.00 

84.00 

1.025.88 

50.46 

1,241.34 

Parld  Martin: 

Korea 

Taiwan 

lloog  Kong 

Won 

Taiwan  dol'ur... 
Uong  Konp  dol- 
lar. 

Plaster 

Baht 

Malaysia  dollar. 
Peao 

'"'V.'tm 

162.80 

3,000 

1,200 

147. 01 

80 

45.66' 

28.37 

41.23 
58.11 

48.42 
2a  52 



126,896 

498.71 

826' 

66.17 

775.50 
190.60 

'■'26.56 
11.35 

ia65 
9.23 

125,896 

2,820 

227.97 

3,778.50 

1.390.60 

268.84 

89.70 

403.71 
65.50 
39.02 

.M.88 
67.34 

88.  .S4 
23.00 

Vietnam  

Thailand 

.Malaysia 

""m.n 

i6.'66' 

I'hilipptaiea 

9.70 

2.48 

Total 

241.66 

633.71 

64.21 

828.99 

French  franc 

Esoudo 

367.50 

800 

1,198 

87.600 

«1.171 

rre<l  M.  MtmoBt: 

Kriinoe   ..... 

75.00 
10  50 
2U00 

eaoo 
10a  00 

343 

360 

2.400 

52,000 

560 

7a  00 
izeo 
4a  20 

84.15 

13a  21 

8.774.23 

100 

210 

48,142 

285 

1,244 

770.25 

3.50 

3.53 

77.03 

66.03 

34&94 

90 
200 
980 

6,200 
140 

18.50 
7.50 
lfi.45 
10  03 
33.00 

4,684.23 

960 

4.788 

143.842 

1,896.71 

I'lirtiigal 

933.  T5 
34.10 

!<poill 

Peaeta 

Italy 

Lira 

Switierlaiid 

SwiM  franc 

OuUder 

Netherlands 

845.94 
99.60 
11Z20 

(lemiany 

Mark 

180 
12 

45.00 
8160 

190 

ao 

47.00 

56.00 

SO 
6 

7.60 
17.00 

«Q2 
40 

(Ireat  Britain 

Pound 

2 

6.60 

TtM 

-_- 

844.10 



44a  16 

1,271.88 

nan 

2,16a  22 
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Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneoas 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  .U.S. 
ctirrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  George  A.  Smathers: 

Japan 

(iermany 

Yen 

Mark....... 

88,000 

230  86 

'a^i'm" 

""i,"M3.'87" 

2saa« 

1,553.37 

Total - 

23a  86 

1,553.37 

1,783.93 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings: 

tJermany 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Rupee 



389" 

36 

128 

2,545 

826 

8z66" 

12.00 
40.00 
35.00 

4a  00 

8, 512. 20 

119 

15 

28 

2,127.52 

25.42 

5.00 

a  19 

2, 127. 52 
182.42 

,     «7.82 
191  10 

India _ 

118 

25.00 

Israel _. 

Pound 

120 
4S5 

11,999 
3,139 

4a  82 
148.00 
168.00 
18Z0O 

Lebanon _ 

do 

Plaster 

\  ietnam _. 

200.00 

aoaoo 

Tlialland _ 

Baht 

165 

8.00 

Total 

802.82 

200.00 

• 

2,172.18 

25.00 

2,908.95 

RECAPITULATION 

Amount 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  effuivalent) _ j.,  qj^  ^ 


Makch  6,  1966. 


James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  between 

Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

IT.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equlvak^nt 

or  U.K. 

currency 

Charles  R.  Perrln:  New  Zealand 

60 

80 

10 

10 

160 

Appropriated  funds:  8.  Res.  11.. 


RECAPITULATION 


AtaoviU 
....  $160 


Maech  4.  1066. 


Pat  McNamara. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriaUd  funds  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  betw 

Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


een 


Name  and  country 


J.  B.  Anderson; 

France 

Hong  Kong. 


W 


W 


India 

Israel 

Japan 

Malaysia ... 

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

France 

(Jermany 

Bates: 

France 

(lerraany 

F.  Benoett: 

Germany 

Uong  Kong , 


Israel 

Japan 

Taiwan 

ThaUand... 
C.Hollfleld: 

France 

Hong  Kong. 

India 

Israel 

Japan 

Malaysia... 

Taiwan. 

Germany 


Name  of 
currency 


Franc 

Hong  Kong 
doUar. 

Rupee 

Pound , 

Yen 

DoUar 

Swiss  franc 

DoUar 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 

....do 

Hong  Kong 
doUar. 

Pound 

Yen 

DoUar 

Baht 


Franc 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Rupee 

Pound 

Yen 

Dollar.. 

..-.do 

Deutsche  mark. 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


681.00 
508.00 

(') 
315.00 
29, 678.  00 
177.00 
16a  00 
L 341. 00 


391.10 


374.00 

185.00 

62,855.00 

1,331.00 

925.00 

538.00 
819.00 

(') 

282.30 

28,041.00 

199.00 

1,868.00 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


118.88 
88.90 

(') 
105.82 
81.91 
87.82 
37.04 
33.82 


79.78 


65.45 

61.97 
173.48 
33.28 
43.94 

109.65 
9a  82 


(') 


94.57 
72.39 
64.67 
34.20 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


667.00 
441.00 

23a  00 

iiaoo 

35, 47a  00 
133.00 

15a  00 

1,520.00 


178.00 


308.48 

4a  00 

57,112.81 

86a  00 

892.88 

295.00 
364.00 

288.00 

saoo 

31,351.00 

71.44 

1, 160. 00 


U.8.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


118.72 
77.23 

48.30 
36.85 
97.90 
43.22 
34.72 
38.00 


38.71 


53.98 

13.40 

157.68 

14.00 

12.48 

60.06 
63.62 

60.48 
18.76 
86.83 
23.22 
29.22 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tsble. 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


318.00 
84.00 

51.00 

267.00 

6a  600. 00 

190.00 

60.00 


>  3, 89a  00 
'5,118.60 

32.50 
»  3, 177. 60 

'5,118.60 
84.00 

iiaoo 

79,  217.  00 


eaoo 

167.00 
284.00 

51.00 

252.00 

49, 000. 00 

172.00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


64.29 
14.70 

ia7i 

89.45 

187. 25 

61.75 

13.89 


•794.40 
•  1, 279.  00 

6.63 
•794.20 

•1,279.33 
14.70 

3a  85 
218.64 


2.88 

34.08 
49.70 

ia7i 

84.42 

138.24 

58.90 


Misoellauoous 


Foreign 
currency 


87.00 
40.00 

42.00 

•141.00 

3, 160. 00 

24.00 

25.10 

120.00 


28.00 


>8,18L00l 


•1,298.001 


20  00 

6.00 
13,  54a  00 

i8aoo 
eaoo 

75.00 
33.00 

17.00 

laoo 

2, 89a  00 

5.00 

8L00 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent     Foreign 

or  U.S.       currency 

currency 


Total 


17.78 
7.00 

8.82 
•  47. 24 
8.72 
7.80 
5.81 
3.00 


8.10 


•3.50 

1.68 

37.37 

4.50 

2.85 

15.30 

5.77 

3.57 
3.35 
&60 
1.68 
2.08 


1,650.00 
1,073.00 

823.00 
833.00 
128,908.00 
824.00 
395.10 
2,980.00 

•  3, 890.  00 
•5,118.60 

623.60 
'  3, 177. 60 

•5,118. 60 
786.45 

340  00 

212,  724. 31 

2,071.00 

1,  637.  85 

1,075.00 
1,200.00 

ssaoo 
eoaso 

lia782.00 

447.44 

2,618.00 

•  5, 18L  001 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


316.34 

187.83 

67.83 

279.06 

355.78 

17a '29 

91.46 

74.52 

•794.40 

•  1, 279.  00 

127.22 
•  794.  20 

'  1,  279.  S3 
137.63 

113.90 

587.12 

51.78 

62.09 

219.00 
209.91 

74.76 
201.  10 
300.76 
145.42 

64.45 
•1,295.00 


5602 
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Report  o/tJ-pendUure  offortign  currencies  and  appropriated  funda  by  the  Joint  CommiUee  on  AloiiiU-  ICiuryy,  L'.S.  Senate,  expended  beiweeti 

Jan.  1  mnd  Dtc.  St,  1965 — Continued 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meall 

I'ransport  at  ion 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Kumr  uiid  niuntry 

ForelKn 
currency 

V.S.  dollar 
equl  Talent 

ar  C.S. 

currency 

Foreljni 
currency 

U. 8.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  V.». 

currency 

Fgrelitn 
currency 

I'.S.  dollar 
oquivaUMit 

or  !'.!<. 

currency 

Fon-iiin 
currency 

I' ..«.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  r.s. 

currency 

Foreifm 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  I'.S. 

currency 

('.  lIoMiier 

irtTiuaiiy      

Deutsche  mark 

'  2. 217. 60 
1  6, 091. 00 

7saoo 

51.00 

49. 36a  00 

1Z1.00 

36.08 

21.68 

206.50 
3  11  5 

237.00 
84.00 
.11.00 

249.00 
46,  oia  00 

166.00 

J  5.14.  Hi 

»1,5Z.'.37 

'  131.  25 

ia7i 

i;»6.23 

40.  62 

9.25 

5.00 

10.00 

laoo 

48.37 
14.70 

ia7i 

83.41 

l.f..  98 

53.95 

98.00 

13.00 

3. 09a  00 

11.00 

38.96 
27.  10 
60.00 
309.^2 
57  2 

45  00 
77.00 
15.00 

17.15 

2.  .12 

■  8.  .13 

3.58 

laoo 

f..  2.1 

1    'lO 

>  2, 217  60 

>  6, 091,  00 
2, 958,  00 

164.00 
111.699.00 
666.00 
54Z46 
411.89 
■i  Tj!7  nn 

3  ,1.14    '^ti 

Do 

Dollar 

"1,002.06 

(') 
26,434.00 

-20a  00 
3iaoy 

233.04 

1,  247.  00 

2.  .182,  64 
17  17^ 

931.  00 
365.00 

(') 

248.00 

24,  '.■»i4.  00 

139.00 

1. 196.  00 

3KH) 

i74.'3S 

(') 

7a  17 

65  00 
79.60 
5'.  75 
31.17 
12.V00 
.WOO 

19a  01 

ti3.88 

83.08 
66.97 
4.V17 
■29.90 
98.00 

1,108.06 

101.00 

33.825.00 

aaoo 

157.38 
i:«X07 
OWXOO 
1.  OKI.  06 
8^11  6 

542.00 
441.00 
189.00 

rj.  00 

31,  146.00 

113.00 

990.  00 

44-12-10 

193.90 
21,  21 
93.30 
74.75 
4a  40 

moo 

J4.  .10 
.10.00 
24.00 

iia62 

77.17 
.19.09 
24.  45 
8.1.96 
36.  72 
24  75 

,117.65 

RupM 

Yen 

,Malay5fn       . 

Dollar 

183  ^'1 

rhilipptiics     

Peao 

1.19  ''') 

HwttzerUuLti ... 

Fraiie 

UI  on 

Taiwan 

Dollar 

17  17 

Thailand -. 

Baht 

Poojid 

1.1.00'     4!  132.  12 
15,00'       33-17  7 

9  JR     1  TT5  nn 

'^m  00 

till.  00 

J.  T.  Conway; 

rnuMC 

Prone 

DoUtf 

13.47 
3.15 

967,00 
255.00 
670  00 

India     

Rupeev 

19C)  *H 

Israel  

Pound 

Ja)>an  ....  ......,....._.,_, 

Yen 

3.  OAO.  00 

«.18.  00 

80.00 

1-16-0 

8  4'* 

104,  470  00 

476.00 

2.  '.tiC.  00 

90-7  3 

'  5. 118.  fiO 

1.  224.  00 
ui  nn 

'NS  'W 

Maliiysto 

Dollar 

<  18,85 
2,00 
5.00 

1 S4  tt'l 

<lo 

Pound 

Culled  KUiiEdoui ... 

125.00 

8  IfHi 
'5.118.60 

19^2.  00 
84.00 
51  00 

259.00 

■    ^-LOO 
M.  279.  33 

.39.18 
14.70 
IftTl 
86.76 
l-U  88 
53.95 

<ftTnmny                 .. 

DeutiK'lM-  mark. 
Franc 

3  1  '^Ty  3;j 

J.  It.  Orsiham: 

Franee 

430.60 
35a  00 
(') 

282.00 

U,  161. 00 

146.00 

•48.00 

3,486.80 

84.  SH 
748.00 
2»-2-0 

74^1  V« 

307.00 
386.00 

-       (!) 

■249.  no 

21,  29.').  00 

156.00 

1,  049. 00 

' ' 

87.88 
61. -25 

7T.72 
41,84 
47.  45 
23.70 

704.22 
21. 22 

173.16 
79.04 

2«».'87 

62.65 
67.55 

(•) 
«.41 
.'.8.77 
.'A  70 
2&23 

,571.  40 
484.00 
l.M.OO 
154.00 
'29,  SOU.  00 
142.  00 
9.10  00 

2,61.1.00 
245.  00 
67a  00 
35-7-2 

187.00 

442.00 

218.00 

i.-a.(B 

31,  6.17.  00 
138.00 
809.00 

116.62 
84.70 
32.34 
51.  SO 

30.00 
23.00 

laoo 

12.00 

5.  320.  00 

4.00 

I'JOOO 

14.1  00 
20.00 
48.00 

3-11-5 

:«).oo 
25  ou 

11.00 

M.  («1 

7.  .>(»).  01) 

6.00 

67.00 

6,12 
4  0'' 

llonic  KonK '.« 

Dollar 

2.10       2i.i.o6 

4.  021        657.  00 
14  68   0.^  "im  nn 

brael 

Pooiid 

Yen 

Dollar 

HI.  44    43.800.00 
46.  15          li'''i  00 

Milaysla 

Taiwan 

1  30 
3.00 

29.17 
5.  02 
11   11 

laoo 

«73.78 

6  12 
4.37 

.•  31 
5  US 

yi  87 

4,18.  00 

2. 018.  00 

'5.118.60 

7.20a  30 

6.894.98 

1.  ,186.  00 

74-<H) 

>  1, 576.  00 
185-»-2 

641.00 
1,045.00 

280.00 

•70.00 

ini  170  nn 

MH.h.'i 

do 

23.75 

633.70 

61. 49 
1.15.  10 
99.00 

153.93 

;i8.1« 
77.35 

4.1.78 
.11.2.1 
87.37 
44.85 
21.  73 

<  ■«Tiuany 

Deutocbe  mark.. 
Frane 

15.  118.60 

'987.00 

J  6.  .145.  80 

120  00 

7-2-10 

»  1,  .176.  00 
■-'9-7-2 

117.00 
192. 00 

.11.  ai 

2.19.  00 

44.  0-Jft  00 

166.00 

>  .\  18a  66 

>  1.279.33 

J  201.  44 

1. 638.  75 

27.79 

'20.00 

-  43s.  26 
82.  '20 

■a.  87 
33.60 

10.71 
86.76 
121.49 
53.  95 

"'»  1.294.  83 

■  1,  2:9.  A 

r,   V.  Murphy.  Jr.: 

rraner 

tlemiaiiy.  

MwiUerUuHl 

Deutseiia  murk.. 

SwiaAratu: 

Pound 

Dutch  guilder... 
Pound 

)'.7AV4s 

:i*;7.  iti 

J.  Rourn: 

Nethorlainb*                       ........ 

'  43H  'Vi 

I'nlted  KInfitom 

519  '*S 

I..  M.  Traaten: 

France  .         

Home  Konr '. 

Franc 

Ilonc  Konc 

dollar. 
Rupee 

I3n.  hn 

India        .  .  .-    .... . 

"ih  HO 

Israel  

Pound      

Yen 

Dollar 

2-Jtx  4-". 
''ST  *•() 

MaluJ-s4o       

1.95         466.00 
1,67      1,985.  on 

i.''.i.4:. 

4f».  );_► 

>  1. 2m.  Ki 

Taiwan 

•  iermany  

do 

Deutac'lie  mark.. 

544,63 

^ 

Total 

4.550.39 

4.003.78 

16,  224. 99 

-            , 

2A.323.7i* 

'  finest  of  Indian  Ooveminent. 
'Include*  air  tr.u>«{wrtatioa  (commercial I. 


•  Commerrial  air  transiwrlalion. 

•  Uf&dal  lonK-di.siiU>v«  telcplioiu-  culls  iuchiiled. 


RKr.\PITll,.\TION 


Pan^ign  rurremy  iI'.S.  dollar equivuleni) 


Makch  4.  10««. 


A  men  III 

$'2.1,  J.M,  7i> 

Chet  Holitiela. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Report  of  expendilitre  of  appropriated  fundi  hy  Senate  delegation,  Itlh  .V.17'0  Parlianicnlarian*'  Conference,  \ew  York,  S.Y., 

Oct.  S-9,  19H6 


Name  of 
currency 

LodflDK 

Meab 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Nome  aii'l  country 

Foreifn 
currency 

C.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
cum-ncy 

U.S.  dollar 
einilvalcnt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreittn 
narrncy 

U.S.  dollar 
eqtilvaU-nt 

or  U.ri. 

currency 

For.'lKn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

12.89 
l.ft.' 
4  .10 
7.  27 
!40 
4.2ft 
2.90 

23.22 

Forelm 
currency 

U.F.<loll«r 
equivaliiit 

or  U.S. 

currency 

rial N>ri««  Pell:  I'nlted  Statee 

Dollar 

126.00 
105.00 
105.00 
1.-6.00 
«>3.00 
63.00 
106.00 
126.00 
105.00 
94.50 
73.50 
73. 10 
84.00 

28.31 
9.90 

law 

43.18 
ia49 
64.68 
.10.88 
6.78 

zao 

.W.OB 
57.06 
.10.94 
52.10 

43.50 
43.50 
42.50 
37.78 
4a  96 
74.95 
41.00 
36.00 
4.80 
49.75 
43.50 
46.45 
45  30 

21a  70 

Harrinun  Williauia:  United  SUtee 

dOL 



ISO  42 

MaiiTlne  Neuhener-  Vnited  State*..... 

do. 

do 

do. 



163.06 

Birrh  Itayh    rnitid  .«t  Ues 

214.  '."O 

Vnuik  R.  Moaa.  I'lilted  t'tates 

114  85 

Lfveri'lt  Sultoiuitall:  I'nitml  State* 

do. 

206  88 

Karl  E.  .Mundt.  I'nlted  States 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

199  78 

Jacob  Javits.  I'nlli-d  States 

19a  97 

t'lillord  Ca-ie:  United  State* 

nz  10 

\rU;itr  Kuhl;  United  states 

21. 40 

20.89 
11  M 

224.82 

■     vvi'iistein    United  State* 

do. 

104.95 

i    Uiiltrvl  ^'tate!" 

do 

do 

191.39 

Bmwnr  I  mied  Stale*.... 

15  '25 

196.65 

IKo  i!.iin>u  etpeJiai'S  (New  York): 

liniiv  rental 

73  SO 

58  63 

4,077.30 

91.27 

73.50 

Pirrionnel  loeaU  (ofBceV 

68.ti3 

\.\T0  rece|>lioiu aad  luncbeao*... 

4. 077.  .30 
91.  27 

Tel<'t)hone.     

Trui^portatlon 

8178 

82  T.I 

John  SlM-nnan  ('oo|»r:  France 

Doiiir 

aaeb 

isb 

«23..10 

S<*«'  ftxit  iiikr<^  :it  i-ml  of  tahl**. 
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Report  of  expendilure  of  appropriated  fund»  hy  Senate  delegation,  llth  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  Nexo  York,  N.Y., 

Oct.  S-9,  1966 — Continued 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodcing 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
ourrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelcn 
currency 

U.S.  dollM, 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelcn 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

orU.8. 

ourrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

Jacob  JavlU: 

Dollar 

272.00 
76.00 

77.00 

oaoo 

794.40 

2a  00 
16.00 
2a  00 

>  1, 163. 40 

•  16a  00 

Pnnnd          ,      .    , 

>2aoo 

TTnltA/l  oVfLtM 

Dollar 

722.00 

•  722.00 

Total 

1,616.60 

•m.14 

2.001.36 

4,648.62 

8,842.12 

>  Expended  between  May  3-S,  106S,  France.  '  Expended  between  Nov.  7-17, 1966,  as  Chairman  of  Special  Committee  on  De velop- 

>  Expended  between  May  21-24,  1965,  France  Special  Committee  of  NATO  Parlia-    ing  NATO  Countries, 
mentarians'  Conference. 

RECAPITULATION 
Appropriated  funds:  Amimnt 

Other  (PubUc  Law  84-680) - _ $8,842.12 

Ooveroment  Department:  U£.  Army _ 940.42 

Total -. 9,791.64 

Claiborni  Pci.i,, 
Chairman,  Senate  Delegation  Itth  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference. 
Mabch  8. 1969. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  by  Seruite  delegation  named  by  the  Vice  President  to  respond  to  certain  official  invitations  from 

foreign  parliajpenlary  bodies  and  governments,  Nov.  19  to  Dec.  SS,  1966 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meab 

Transportation 

MisoeUancous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eurrency 

Wayne  Morse: 

Yen 

58,618 
232.65 

163.61 
40.84 

86,801 
246.80 

181.87 

68.20 

670 

175  48 
1,954 

34,716 
2n.80 

186.87 

167. 10 

1,030 

112.46 

701 

162.87 

14Zg8 

897 

103.15 

768 

102.73 
43.12 

32.05 
12.14 
9.43 
68.49 
32  60 

96.76 
48.60 

39.20 
32.81 
14.50 
37.48 
13.21 

34  36 

29.85 
12.62 
34.38 
12.80 

'  10, 990 
109.48 

oaoo 

34.30 

440 

54.68 

31.31 
19.20 

1X65 
7.15 
6.19 

18.22 

106,409 
649.83 

236.87 
92.50 
1,430 

534.96 
4,591.80 

100,746 
616.61 

331.47 
280.60 

3,060 
446.60 

1,979 

228.76 
196.81 

2,641 
462.15 

2,086 

6,764  88 

70&00 

123,288 
286.65 

286.87 
280.60 

Z749 
621.99 

2.048 

107.624 
88a  26 

224  79 
U4.66 

2,642 

406.80 

1.628 

103,152 
605.56 

128.87 
239.50 
1,070 
627.88 
87,898 
4829.76 
68a  00 

297.65 

Hong  Kong ,n 

Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar. 
Rupee 

62.00 
26.00 

ia8& 

6.28 

114.01 

India                                     .. 

49.96 

Pakistan 

Afghanistan ^ 

Israel                            U 

do 

Afghani 

19.29 

330 

19.80 

1, 667.  SO 

1,770 

4  50 

6.60 

27.80 

6.68 

20.12 

Pound  

286.00 
970 

66,618 
232.66 

95.00 
16.90 

163.61 
4a  84 

178,31 

Spain », 

Frank  J.  Lauscbe: 

Japan \. 

Hong  Kong •• 

India 

Peseta 

77.30 

Yen 

6,641 
105.66 

94.60 
48.26 

480 
49.16 

378 

65.89 

62.83 

204 

oaTO 

608 

16.61 
18.48 

19.94 

iao8 

a  76 

ia88 

6.80 

13.90 
11.03 

2.87 
2a  23 

a42 

282.66 

Hong  Kong 

doUars. 
Rupee 

107.02 

61.00 
84.16 

ia78 

7.12 

09.92 

Pakistan                 

do 

&aoi 

Af^hMll 

1,640 

286.00 

810 

21.68 
96.00 
13.60 

42.04 

Israel 

Pound. 

148.86 

Bpaln 

Peseta  . 

33.01 

B.  Everett  Jor<Un: 

India 

48.26 

Pakistan                                 ^. 

do 

40.88 

Afghani 

i,"846 
285.00 
810 

21.68 
95.00 
13.51 

1... 

37.17 

Israel 

Pound 

13:80 

443 

164.04 

Spain 

Peseta 

84  73 

Gmnany _», 

Hong  Kong U 

Va  C8  Hartke: 

Deutschemark 

6,76188 
TOSiOO 

2,800 
72.80 

1.60a80 
122.44 

7.79 
9.26 

■i,eoa80 

Hong  Hong 
dollar. 

Yen 

'  122.44 

68,  «U 

163.61 

48,106 
187.20 

172.40 
179.10 
909 
214.79 
76a  30 

86.646 

126.46 

106.80 

n.80 

887 

186.20 

678.00 

33,807 
402.86 

98.60 
168.26 

134.13 
3Z85 

36.35 
37.38 
13.63 
71.59 
12.96 

02.18 
22.18 

22.20 
16.14 
12.21 
46.40 
11.68 

98.01 
7aS9 

2a  78 
86.09 

18,766 
46.65 

64.47 

84.15 

790 

64.60 

487.70 

9.460 
2L16 

68.02 

42.26 

785 

34  60 

88.84 
8.18 

13.63 

7.12 

11.13 

18.16 

7.30 

26.28 
3.72 

14  64 

8.80 
11.06 
8.16 

844.37 

Honff  KcMiff 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Rupee 

6a  29 

India 

49.9s 

Pakistan                 - •. 

do 

26.26 

8.47 

49.97 

Afghani 

990 
288.00 
86a  00 

68.618 
232.66 

13.94 
95.00 
14.77 

163.61 
4a  84 

38.70 

Pound 

67.70 

22.66 

307.31 

Spain                                         •• 

35.02 

Quentin  BurSck: 

Japan —. 

Yen 

S.00O 

8.34 

290.41 

Hong  Kong 

d^ar. 
Rupee           

66.74 

India 

sa87 

16.10 
V 

ia80 
8.16 

47.84 

Pakistan            ... 

do 

38.00 

Afghanistan _ 

Israel 

Afghani 

090 
286.00 
860.00 

88,618 
176.56 

18.94 
96.00 
14.77 

163.61 
8a  94 

37.21 

Pound 

2L10 

7.08 

166.  S9 

Spain. 

Winston  Prouty: 

Hong  Kong _ 

India 

Peseta 

26.80 

Yen        

2,700 
52.36 

7.  SO 
9.17 

8,017 
64  30 

8a  27 
88.16 
80 
88.16 
3,262 

22.27 
11.28 

6.86 
7.94 
1.12 
17.71 
6.22 

287,29 

Rupee 

121,98 
27.14 

Pakistan. _ 

Afghanistan 

Israel 

do.'.'." 

Af^anl 

im 

228 
16,781 

i8.'»4" 

74.83 
26.17 

88.10 

&90 

49,93 
•15  06 

Pound. nillll.. 

218.49 
14,787 

72.88 
2S.66 

88.24 

8,618 

4,829.76 

68a  00 

11.08 

6.79 

1,  841.  60 

2iaoo 

176.96 

Italy 

Lira. 

691  84 

TrarumortAtliMi 

Ouilder 

•1,841,60 

Pound 

„ 



>2iaoo 

See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 
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Report  of  txpenditur*  of  foreign  eurrencie*  ^  Stnaie  detegation  named  by  tA«  Vice  PrtndeHt  to  retpond  to  certain  oficial  intitatione  from 

foreign  parliamentary  bodieo  and  gooemmenU,  Nov.  19  to  Dec.  £S,  1966 — Continued 


Name  of 
cufivuey 

Lodging 

MeaU 

Traniportation 

MlsceIlaoeou« 

Total 

Nam*  and  Mmitry 

rorelgn 
eurrenej 

U.8.  dollar 
eqnhralent 

orU.B. 

ciffTetMy 

rorrign 

C.S.  dollar 

or  U.B. 

Foreign 

U.S.  doltar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.doBar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.B.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Peter  H   Dotninick: 

Yen 

Uong  Ko«c 

66.618 
383  66 

163.61 
40.84 

3^736 
276.80 

19a  OO 

188.16 

280 

8.10 

99.66 

48.83 

4a  88 

38.07 
4.07 
Z70 

2,190 

0.10 

6.860 

89.38 

78.30 

66.28 

80 

11.77 

18.88 
18.04 

16.90 

11.74 

1.10 

3.92 

KI2.0I3 
10(1.08 

MO.  80 

288.70 

1,360.90 

86.87 

4,482.00 

124,098 
870  99 

80149 
90.43 
1,119 

450.28 
8.880 

88,810 
871.80 

247.80 
27.20 
2,066 

387.06 
1,878 

67,488' 
16,490 
806,809 

294.28 

417.86 
1,660.86 
4,627.80 

738.34 
823.87 
100.00 

088.47 
070.00 
418.00 

1,280.00 
7,400.00 

2,(oaoo 

3.0C0 

223.  C« 

2,286.00 

101  OO 

3X00 

8.0t 

14.900 
1,867 

288.30 

108.00 

86  78 

Pair  Man 

.do". 

17.30 

3.00 

51  01 

AlthanMMi 

AtghanI 

900 

00.00 

ii'M 

22.00 

19.  11 

Ivael   ' 

Poand     .  

28.62 

Franc           

4,'482 

914.80 

<  911  80 

Car)  Marnr: ' 

Yen 

r 

4Z4fle 

176.85 

117  93 

saoe 

64.896 
287.40 

167  00 

4a  30 

149 

126.18 
1,430 

39,807 
382.80 

187.00 

180.28 

45.15 

35.36 

9.01 

3  11 

43  04 

23.87 

lia57 
49.81 

39.45 

18.756 

77.04 

93.69 

36.93 

80 

34.33 

«eo 

0,855 
113.04 

00.80 

27.26 

806 

36.60 

368 

40  M 
13.  to 

19.78 
7  80 
1.13 
11.44 
11.01 

18.20 
19.79 

12.82 

8.69 

11.33 

11.83 

4.47 

344.72 

Hook  Kong  dol- 
lar. 
Rupee 

89.61 

India                   

43.20 
11.39 

9.11 
336 

64.22 

PakMan                

do   

18.86 

Afghani 

990 

30170 

080 

42,448 
170.86 

13.94 
67.00 
11.38 

117  92 
3a  90 

17.  17 

Imel 

Pound 

86.10 
810 

28.70 
13.63 

150.08 

SfNkln    

Peseu 

Yen 

89.75 

Arthur  M.  Kuhl: 

246  09 

IIni»  E-^ns 

Hone  Kone 
doDar. 

100  20 

India 

62  27 

do 

5  69 

A»hani»tan 

brap] 

A%h«ni 

900 

101.70 

•80 

17,488 

U94 
33.90 
11.38 

15*.  08 

800 

189.86 

930 

1311 
03.38 
16.82 





37.38 

Polind    ....... 

129  01 

Peseta 

31.34 

DakfraUon  aipanaM: 
Japan: 

Htttel  nfllcAS 

Yea 

189  68 

do 

...do 

10,480 

46.80 

48.80 

608,809 

i,4n.n 

1,  418. 91 

Hone  Kong: 

Hotel  offlem „ 

Hong  Kant  dol- 
lar, 
do 

394.26 

n.aa 

81  02 

417.66 



78.36 

73.28 

XruiMKirtAtlOQ 

<jo_     

1,600.86 

38a  14 

38a  14 

Bftnrkrnk'  OfflHal  limrhAnn 

4,627.80 

219.27 

210.27 

India. 

Hotel  offlem 

Rupee           -  -. 

718.M 

166.70 

158.76 

...  .do. 

m67 



171.74 





173.  74 

..    .do 

loaoo 

21.10 

21.10 

Pakistan: 

«1». 

.do.    

088.47 

143.73 

_  . 

143.73 

e7aoo 

139.87 

": 

139.  S7 

.  .do. 

^^^^^^  - 

^■1  "■^^'^ 

4M.00 

87.30 
a 

87.  X 

AfghaotsUn: 
Hotel  offlcM 

Afghani 

1. 38a  00 

18.03 

18.02 

.    .do 

7,400.00 

104.  of 

104.08 

Mboelkneous 

.  ...do 

2,6oaoo 



84.97 

34.97 

Rial             

3,000 

4a  00 

40  00 

Israel: 

Hotel  offifM 

Pound 

83.08 

74.30 

74  3fi 

TelejmoDe  and  portifB 

do 

do... 



11360.00 

763  00 

752.00 

10100 

84.00 

34.66 

Jordfu): 

Traiii<portAt  ^n 

Dinar 

33  00 

89.00 

89.60 

liiiaceUaaeaus 

do 

&00 

33  40 

22.40 

Fpaln: 

Timasportatlon 

Peaeta 

10,900 

38310 

383  10 

Offldai  meala.. 

do 

1,067 

27.60 

27.  fiO 

Total 

3,018.34 

2,943.33 

7,7ff.06 

800i84 

14.607  07 

>  Airplane  fare  from  Waabington,  D.C.,  to  Bangkok,  'Htailand. 

>  Refunded  to  Amerleaa  Emnany  tn  Afghanistan.  to 
•Airplane  (are  from  WMblngtoa,  D.C.,  to  Honolulu,  HawaH,  and  ftam  Tel  Aviv, 

l«ael,  to  Waahlngtoo,  D.O. 


'  Airplane  fan  tlom  Denver,  Colo.,  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  from  Tel  AtW,  brae), 
Waabington,  DC. 


KKCAPITULATION 


V    rvi  ^'n  dirreocy  (U.S.  dollar  equtrakBt). 


Maxcr  8,  19««. 


Amount 
14,807.  07 

Watite  Moux, 
CKairman,  Seiuite  Delegation. 


Report   of  erpenditure  of  foreign  currencies   and  appropriated  furulit  by  Senate  delegation,  Commonwealih  Parliamentary  Conference, 

WeUington,  New  Zealand,  Nov.  tO  to  Dec.  16,  19ti6 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodcinc 

MeaU 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

KaaM  and  eonnUy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctsrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

«U.8. 

•urtency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.B. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
eqolvalenr 

or  U.B. 

currciicy 

Foreign 
cnrrency 

U.B.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

•urrcncy 

J.  W.  Fulbrtiht: 

T'nited  8tate«„ 

U.8.  dollar 

48.13 
8146 

48.26 

11.20 
76.  W 

18.07 
16  80 
33.90 

87.00 

8180 

oaio 

y\\\  Ulaadi 

FIJI  pound 

Auxlraliaa 

pound. 
New  Zealand 

poond. 
U3.  dollar 

18.6.0 

3i.iao 
lao 

0.7  8 
16.3  2 

11. 3  2 

uao 

31.03 

1.9.0 

iiao 
lao 

100 

laio 

11.48 
4.80 

13.  LS 

41.3  2 

147  6. 2 

1 

80.27 

ovtraUa ,...,.  ,  . 

03  25 

VI.W  r*,!*""* 

10&S.0 

808.30 
184 

413  95 

Tahiti 

138.88 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriatod  funds  by  Senate  delegation,  Commonipealih  Parliamentary  Conference 

WeUington,  New  Zealand,  Nov.  tO  l^Dee.  16,  1966 — Continued 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Transportation 

Miaeellaoeoos 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dolhir 

equivalent 

or  U.B. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.B. 

oorrMBcy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

D.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

enrreDcy 

Frank  E.  Moss: 

United  States 

U.S.  dollar 

121.87 
84.48 

8a  16 

81.20 

8C67 

60.90 
3146 

70.85 

81.20 
76.88 

34.46 

06.30 
81.20 
00.08 

07.28 
20.80 
48.60 

ia80 

86.20 

89.44 
30.80 
43.20 

38.40 

36.20 

06.87 
18.78 
80.14 

133.30 
68.80 

83  08 

laso 

113.00 

140.88 

61.32 

16  90 
78.00 

12a  46 
46.20 

00.81 

196 

33.16 

1100 

67.38 

65.88 

0.60 

37.65 

30.66 

49.12 

10.76 

37.29 

6.00 

19.00 

17  18 

3.46 



204  88 

68  23 

107.16 

FIJI  Islan<to 

do 

do 

do 

do 

U.S.  dollar 

------- 

... 

Australia „ ^... 

11.81 

^■''»¥' 7*iiland 

Tahiti.. 

2.64 

118  46 

Boiirke  B.  Hickenlooper 

United  States. 

83.60 

08  10 

FIJI  Islanda 

Fiji  pound 

Australian 

pound. 
New  Zealand 

pound. 
U.S.  doUar 

13.6.0 
318.0 

29.15.0 

3.18.8 
60.7  2 

61. 19. 11 

9.ao 
6.ao 

106.3.0 

33.40 
11.25 

303.30 

0.90 

*""■■*"•■■"" 

30.8.8 
•6.13  3 

19117.11 

Australia- 

^ew  Zealand 

aao 
6.ao 

13.46 
1130 
160 
600 

laio 

8.86 
2.87 

180 

31186 

638.08 

138.67 

66.35 
168.90 
219.(0 
116.30 

141. 0« 
48.88 
80  80 

M.80 

•018 

148  32 

TabiO 

Ulram  L.  Fong: 

FIJI  Islands 

do 

Anatralla „... 

do 

9100 

New  Zealand 

do 

do 



Tahiti 

6.66 

" 

Beth  P.  Tinman: 

United  States 

do 

Fiji  Islands 

Fljlponnd 

Australian 

pound. 
New  Zealand 

pound. 
U.S.  dollar 

7. 17  0 
19.  &0 

8.16.0 

1.18  4 

iao.9 

6  00 

9.0  0 

s.ao 

33.40 
4.76 

1&  16  10 
30.ia6 

&16.0 

Australia. „ 

New  Zealand 

3.3.8 

7.10 

Tahiti 

330 

8.46 

Milrae  K.  Jensen: 

United  States._ 

do.... 

FIJI  pound 

Australian 

pound. 
New  Zealand 

pound. 
U.S.  doUar 

7176" 
10. 6. 0 

13.6.0 

FIJI  Islands 

3iao 

16. 16. 0 
13.73 

1Z0.3 

31.98 

1.8.4 

8. 15.  0 

3.00 

8.70 

8.38 

8.08 

t.90 

1180 
19.36 

34.30 
89.14.0 

29.118 

..... — . — 

63  08 
89.30 

83  00 

89.32 

1130 
19  26 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Tahiti 

Delegation  expenses: 

Postage,  United  States 

do....:..... 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  UnltM 

do 

States. 
Car  rentals  and  cbaufleurs,  Anc- 

Australian 

pound. 
New  Zealand 

pound. 

66. 18. 6 
366.8.7 

137.89 
1,02181 

60.18.0 
866.8.7 

12780 
1,024.81 

traUa. 
Car  rentals  and  chauffeurs.  New 

Zealand. 

Total 

6,308.62 

1 



RECAPITULATION 

Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) «  OM  «i 

Appropriated  funds:  6.  Res.  89  (89-1) I"rriIirrri""II"rirrrir"IIII"II""II""I"iriri"""""""I""II"IIII~"I""I iSlS  » 


Total. 


8,268.62 


Makch  S,  1906. 


J.  W.  PCTLBXIOBT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred aa  follows: 

By   Mr.    Hlli    (for   himself,   Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,   Mr.   Morse,   Mr.   Pell,   ISr. 
WnxLAMs   of   New  Jersey,   Mr.  Tar- 
BOROUGR,  Mr.   Clark,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Kknnedt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,   Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.   Ran- 
dolph,  Mr.   PROtTTT.  Mr.   Jordan   of 
North  Carblina,  Mr.  Bmathers,  and 
Mr.  McCartht)  : 
S.  3076.  A  bill  to  extend  and   amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hnx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  30T7.  A  bill  to  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  securing  equal  treat- 
ment In  the  various  Incidents  of  employment, 
to  establish  an  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  3078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  relates  to 
equal  employment  opportunity,  to  prohibit 


certain  tuUawful  employment  practices  com- 
mitted by  States  or  political  subdivisions 
of  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on  tiabor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

8.  8079.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  posUge 
on  air  mall  parcel  pKjst  mailed  to  or  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  In  oversea  combat 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduoed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

8.3080.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
Increase  the  special  revenue  l>ond  borrowing 
authority,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 

S.  3081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to  Im- 
poee  sanctions  against  its  members  for  ex- 
ceeding production  quotas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Domintck  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlee 
the  designation  of  7-day  period  beginning 
April  17,  1966.  as  National  Amateur  Radio 
Week;  to  the  Ctxnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  ^-  •■'-"VTte  heading.) 


cxn- 


-364 — Part  5 


UBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1966 

Mr.  HHJL.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1966,  In  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  McNamaha,  Morse, 
Pill.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Ya*- 
BOROUGH,  Clark,  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  McCarthy, 
Nelson,  Randolph,  Prouta  "w  l^  s, 
and  Jordan  of  North  Caroi     <, 

I  ask  unanimous  con5.  ?  i  i  ai  the  bill 
may  lie  on  the  table  u  .:;  i  .e  close  of 
business  Friday,  March  18,  that  any  Sen- 
ators desiring  to  do  so  may  hare  an 
opportunity  to  cosponsor  the  bill;  I  also 
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ask  .luanimoua  conaent  that  the  bill  as 
Introdiced  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoaD. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HARRIS  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
ar.d.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  He  on  the 
desk  a.s  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  bill  <8.  3076)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  in  trod  iced  by  Mr.  Hnx 
for  h.imseir  and  other  Senators) .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recos?  a5  follows: 

8.  3078 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  otmJ  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  '•Library  Serrlcea 
and  Conatructlon  Act  Amendments  of 
19e«". 

8tc  2  Section  a(a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  to  promote  Inter- 
library  cooperation,  and  to  assist  the  States 
In  providing  certain  spedalUed  State  li- 
brary seryloes". 

S«c.  3  Section  101(a)  of  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1957,  and  for  each 
of  the  next  six  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  I'.- 
500,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1064.  the  sum  of  tas.OOO.OOO.  and  for  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  determine,"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "June  30. 
1967.  the  sum  of  $35,000,000,  and  for  each 
of  the  nest  four  fiscaPyears  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  determine.". 

S«c.  4.  Section  103  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Section  104(i)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1063"  each  time  that  it  occurs  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "second  preceding  fiscal 
year",  and  by  striking  out  "section  303"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    'section  103". 

(b)  Sections  104(b)  and  304(b)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  estimate  the  amount  to  which  a 
State  la  entitled  under  subsection  (a),  and 
such  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  at 
such  time  or  times  and  In  such  installments 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine,  after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  any 
previously  made  overpayment  or  under- 
payment." 

(c)  Section  104(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(I)",  by  striking  out  "to  be 
e::f<fU\-e  until  July  1,  1067"  and  by  striking 
out  p».'»(^aph  (3)  of  such  subsection. 

Sec  «  Section  301  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Conatructlcai  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  June  30.  1064.  the  sum  of  »ao,- 
000.000  and  f.or  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
yean  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mlni'  ■  and  insertinst  !p.  Ueu  thereof  "June 
30  li^"  the  i  -.TV.  ?  »4'"  "(OO.OOO,  and  for  each 
of  thf  next  four  f!.va.  v.irs  such  sums  as  the 
C'>nfp'?iw  niav 'IfteriTiln? 

Set  "■  The  ;A«t  »*:  '.ence  Of  section  303  of 
such  Act  l«  amer.il«1  to  read  as  foUowa:  "A 
State's  allotn.ent  uoder  this  subsection  for 
»ny  flacai  jfoj  shHU  be  available  for  pay- 
ments vtth  r>wpect  to  the  administration. 
during  such  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  of 
Its   State   plan   approved  under  section  308, 


and  for  payments  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion projects  approved  under  such  State 
plan  during  such  year  or  the  next  fiscal 
year." 

8ec.  8.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sic.  304.  (a)  Prom  Its  aUotment  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  303  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  section  104)  of  projects  approved  un- 
der Its  State  plan  (as  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  section  303)  during 
the  r>erlod  for  which  such  allotment  is  avail- 
able, and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  total  of  the  sums  expended 
by  the  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions 
for  the  administration  of  such  State  plan 
during  the  period  for  which  such  allotment 
is  available." 

8«c.  9.  The  Library  Services  and  construc- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  title 
n  the  following  new  titles: 

"Tm.«  in INTX«LIB«A«T   COO»»BKAT10N 

"Authorisation  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  301,  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1067.  the  sum  of  $5,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $7,500,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1068.  SIO.OOO.OOO; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1070, 
•  13,500,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1071.  115,000,000;  which  shall  be 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted  and  had  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  State  plans  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  local,  regional.  State,  or 
interstate  cooperative  networks  of  libraries. 

"Allotments 
"Sac.  303.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  ahaU  allot  $10,000  each  to 
Quam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  t40.000  to  each  of  the  other 
States,  and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such 
part  of  the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  tbie  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
most  recent  decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 
"Sec.  303.  Prom  the  allotments  available 
therefor  under  section  303,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  studl  from  time  to  tiitae  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
section  304  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  (as  determined  under  section  104,  ex- 
cept that  the  Federal  share  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1067.  shall  be  100  per 
centimi)  of  the  total  sums  expended  under 
such  plan  (including  costs  of  adminlstM'lng 
such  plan) . 

"State  Plans  for  Interilbrary  Cooperation 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  purpose* 
of  this  title  a  State  plan  must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)   of  secUon  103(a); 

"(3)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for  the 
systematic  and  effective  coordination  of  the 
resources  of  school,  public,  academic,  and 
special  libraries  and  special  information  cen- 
ters for  Improved  services  of  a  supplementary 
nature  to  the  special  clientele  served  by  each 
type  of  library  or  center; 

"(3)  provide  appropriate  aUocation  by  par- 
tlcipaUng  agencies  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
system"; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  every  local  or 
other  public  agency  in  the  State  is  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  system; 

"(6)  provide  criteria  which  the  State 
agency  shall  use  in  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  title  and  in  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals;  and 

"(6)  establish  a  statewide  council  which 
is  broadly  representative  of  professional  li- 
brary interests  and  of  library  users  which 


shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State 
agency. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  meets  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subeection  (a)   of  this  section. 

"TTTLK  IV BFXCIALIZXD  BTATB  LIBaAXT  SESVICKS 

"Part  A — State  institutional  library  services 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  sum  of  $6,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1068.  $7,600,000;  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1060.  $10,000,000: 
for  the  fiscal  yetu-  ending  June  30.  1070.  $13,- 
600,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1071.  $16,000,000;  which  shaU  be  used  for 
making  payments  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner State  plans  for  establishing  and  im- 
proving State  Institutional  library  services. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term  'State 
Institutional  library  services'  means  the  pro- 
viding of  books,  and  other  library  material, 
and  of  library  services  to  (A)  Inmates,  pa- 
tients, or  residents  of  penal  institutions,  re- 
formatories, resldmtial  training  schools, 
orphanages,  or  general  or  special  Institutions 
or  hospitals  operated  or  substantially  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  (B)  students  in 
residential  schools  for  the  handicapped  (in- 
cluding mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  vlsualljr^andlcapped, 
seriously  emotionally  dlsttirbedl  crippled,  or 
other  health  Impaired  persons  wlio  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  educaticm)  operated 
or  substantially  supported  by  the  State, 

"Allotments 

"Skc.  403.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  401  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $10,000  each  to 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  $40,000  to  each  of  the  other 
States,  and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such 
part  of  the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  ttie  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
most  recent  decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 

"Sec,  403.  Prom  the  allotments  available 
therefor  under  section  403,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
section  404  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  (as  determined  under  section  104.  ex- 
cept that  the  Federal  share  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1067,  shall  be  100  per 
centum)  of  the  total  sums  expended  by  the 
State  under  such  plan  (including  costs  of 
administering  such  plan). 

"State  Plans  for  State  Institutional  Library 
Services 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  part  a  State  plan  must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1).  (3),  (4).  and  (5)   of  secUon  103(a); 

"(3)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for 
the  establishment  or  Improvement  of  State 
institutional  library  services; 

"(3)  provide  assurance  that  all  eligible 
State  institutions  wUl  be  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  program  pur- 
suant to  this  part: 

"(4)  provide  criteria  which  the  State  agen- 
cy shall  use  in  evaluating  appUcatlons  for 
funds  under  this  part  and  in  assigning  prior- 
ity to  project  proposals; 

"(5)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  expendittirss  made  by 
such  State  in  any  fiscal  year  for  State  institu- 
tional library  services  will  not  be  less  than 
such  expenditures  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;   and 

"(6)  establish  a  council  which  Is  broadly 
representat:  ve  of  State  institutions  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  part  which  shall 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State 
agency. 
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"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  meets  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subeection   (a)    of  this  section. 

"(c)  No  portion  of  any  money  paid  to  a 
State  under  this  part  shall  be  applied,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  the  purchase  or  erection  of 
any  building  or  buildings,  or  the  ptu-chase 
of  any  land. 

■Part  B— State  plans  for  library  services  to 

the  physically  handicapped 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 

"Sec.  411.  There  are  authorized  to  i>e  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1987.  the  sum  of  $3,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1068,  $4,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1069,  $5,000,000; 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $6,- 
000.000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $7,000,000;  which  shall  be  used 
for  making  payments  to  States  which  have 
submitted  and  had  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner State  plans  for  establishing  and  im- 
proving library  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  Including  the  blind  and  the 
visually  handicapped.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  part  the  term  'library  services  to  the 
physically  handlcapp>ed'  means  the  providing 
of  library  service,  through  public  or  other 
nonprofit  libraries,  agencies,  or  organizations, 
to  physically  handicapped  readers  certified 
by  competent  medical  authority  as  unable 
to  read  or  to  use  conventional  printed  ma- 
terials as  a  resxilt  of  physical  limitations. 

"Allotments 

"Sec.  413.  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  411  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $5,000  each  to 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  $25,000  to  each  of  the  other  States, 
and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such  part  of  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  jMjpulatlon  of  the 
United  States  according  to  the  most  recent 
decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 

"Sec,  413.  From  the  allotments  available 
/therefor  under  section  412,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  section  414  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  (as  detemxlned  under  section 
104.  except  that  the  Federal  share  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1067.  shall  be  100 
per  centiun)  of  the  total  sums  expended 
under  such  plan  (Including  costs  of  admin- 
istering such  plan ) . 

"State  Plans  for  Services  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  a  State  plan  must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (4),  and  (5)  of  section  103(a); 

"(2)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for 
the  establishment  or  improvement  of  State 
plans  for  library  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped; 

"(3)  provide  assurance  that  all  appropriate 
public  or  nonprofit  libraries,  agencies,  or 
organizations  for  the  physically  handlcapjjed 
will  be  accorded  an  oppKjrtunlty  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  pursuant  to  this  part; 

"(4)  provide  criteria  which  the  State 
agency  shall  use  In  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  part  and  In  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals; 

"(5)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  funds  available  from 
sources  other  than  Federal  sources  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  expenditure  under  State  plana 
for  library  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped will  not  l>e  less  than  actual  expendi- 
tures from  such  sources  In  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year;  and 

"(6)  establish  a  council  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  eligible  agencies  which  shall  act 
in  ah  advisory  capacity  to  the  State  agency. 


"(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  approve, 
after  consultation  with  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress where  appropriate,  any  State  plan 
which  meets  the  conditions  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  No  part  of  any  money  paid  to  a  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  applied,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  the  purchase  or  erection  of  any 
building,  or  the  purchase  of  any  land." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Title  HI  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  title  V. 

(b)  Sections  301  through  304  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  are 
hereby  designated  as  sections  501  through 
504. 

(c)  Section  S02(d)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
designated  by  subsection  (b)  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  title  II"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "title  II.  title  III.  or  part  A 
or  B  of  title  IV". 

(d)  Section  503  of  such  Act  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)  )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  202"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  202,  302.  402.  or  412";  by  striking 
out  "and  section  203"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "203.  3(J3.  403,  and  413";  by  strlJting 
out  "or  202"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■.  202.  302.  402.  or  412";  by  striking  out  'or 
203".  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  303. 
303.  403.  or  413, ';  by  striking  out  "or  201" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  201,  301.  401. 
or  411 ';  and  by  striking  out  'and  202"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  202,  302.  402,  and 
412". 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY- 
CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1966,  20  Senators,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senators  Douglas.  Cask. 
and  Hart,  joined  in  Introducing  the  Civil 
Rights  Protection  Act  of  1966.  S.  2923, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Although  I  did  not  join  as  a  cosponsor, 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
endorse  and  support  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  which  deal  with  matters  prop- 
erly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

However,  In  one  of  Its  titles — title  VI 
to  be  exact — S.  2923  contains  an  amend- 
ment to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
title.  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  plain  to  the  effect  that 
'measures  relating  to  labor  generally" 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  not 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  And 
within  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  jurisdiction  over  matters 
relating  to  fair  employment  practices  is 
vested  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Einploy- 
ment  and  Manpower,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman. 

In  1963  a  number  of  bills  dealing  with 
this  subject  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  were  referred  to  the  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  Subcommittee. 
Adiong  them  was  the  proposed  Equal 
EmploiTnent  Opportunity  Act,  S.  1937 
of  the  88th  Congress,  introduced  by  the 
then  Senator,  and  now  Vice  President, 
Hubert  H.  Hoiiphrey.  After  extensive 
hearings  and  much  hard  work  and  care- 
ful study  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, a  revised  and  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Humphrey  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  out  by  the  subcommit- 


tee, and  was  subsequently  reported  by 
the  full  committee  to  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar. It  was  never  motioned  up  for 
debate,  because  the  Senate  chose  to  act 
instead  on  the  House -passed  omnibus 
civil  rights  bill,  which  contained  a  fair 
employment  practices  section  Inserted  by 
the  House.  Senators  will  recall  that  this 
bill,  which  subsequently  became  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  was  never  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciaiy  Commit- 
tee; it  was  held  on  the  floor  until  the 
last  great  civil  rights  filibuster  was 
finally  broken. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  agency 
created  by  that  law.  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  has  been 
in  existence  now  for  roughly  8  months. 
It  seems  appropriate  for  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  the  exercise  of  Its  oversight  power, 
to  look  into  the  op>erations  of  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  what  changes  in 
the  law  might  be  needed  to  enable  It  bet- 
ter to  achieve  Its  goal  of  wiping  out  job 
discrimination  in  the  United  States.  As 
soon  as  definite  hearing  dates  are  estab- 
lished, they  will  be  announced. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  for  the  con- 
venience of  Senators  and  In  order  to  bring 
before  the  subcommittee  various  pro- 
posals which  should  be  considered,  I  am 
Introducing  for  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

First,  the  Humphrey  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  bill.  In  the  form  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  the  88th  Congress  with 
some  minor  modifications;  and 

Second,  as  a  separate  bill,  title  VI  of 
the  Douglas  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act 
of  1966.  which  contains  an  amendment 
to  the  fair  employment  practice  title  of 
the  Cl\il  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  ask  unanlmciis  consent  that  the  texts 
of  these  two  bills  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  a  fact  sheet  on  S.  1937,  the 
Humphrey  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on 
February  4. 1964, 

In  addition  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  2887,  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  TMr.  Cawnon],  relating  to 
discrimination  In  emplojmient  because 
of  age,  which  was  orlglnsdly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  have  been  informed 
that  Senator  Cannon  has  no  objection, 
and  tliat  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Is  in  accord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  fact  sheet  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and,  without  objection,  the 
change  of  reference  on  Senate  bill  2887 
will  be  made,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3077  A  bill  to  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  securing  equal  treat- 
ment In  the  various  Incidents  of  employ- 
ment, to  establish  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitmte  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
tea  in  Congreta  assembled. 

•HOST  TTTLM 

Section    1.  This  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the 
"Equal    Employment   Opportunity    Act". 
raroiifoa  and  oscuuution  or  polict 

Sec.  2.  Tha  Congr«aa  ber«by  Onds  that  dU- 
crimination  In  employment  against  qualified 
persons  because  of  their  race,  color,  reltgTon. 
or  national  origin  has  been  practiced  and 
continues  to  be  practiced  In  the  United  States 
tn  a  manner  which  restricts  the  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  of  such  persons  to  earn 
their  livelihood  commensurate  with  their 
talent  and  ability  The  Congress  also  finds 
that  this  inequality  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity forces  such  persons  Into  substandsird 
conditions  of  living,  foments  Industrial 
strife  and  domestic  unrest,  deprives  the 
United  States  of  the  fullest  utilization  of  lU 
capacities,  and  adversely  affects  the  domestic 
anu  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
thst  equAllty  of  employment  opportunity  be 
secured  In  conunerce  and  In  activities  affect- 
ing commerce. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  because 
of  the  accumulated  Impact  of  prior  discrimi- 
nation and  related  disadvantages  In  employ- 
ment, education,  housing,  and  other  areas  a 
nationwide  effort  Is  required  to  secure  equal 
employment  opportunity  by  the  afBrmattve 
and  conacloxu  efforts  of  government,  employ- 
ers u.nions.  and  others.  Efforts  to  equalize 
dijp-vnuea  in  employment  opportunity 
should  Include  all  of  the  Incidents  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  opportunity.  Including 
not  only  hiring,  promotion,  transfer,  senior- 
ity, discharge,  .isuspenston  and  retirement  but 
•iso  recruitment  and  recruitment  advertis- 
ing, apprenticeship  and  other  job  training 
programs,  access  to  all  employment  facilities 
and  serrlces.  participation  In  employee  or- 
ganlzatloiu,  and  other  Incidents  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  equality  as  an  existing  reality  In 
the  operation  of  the  national  Job  market. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  due  to 
the  scope,  size,  and  complexity  oi  the  na- 
tional Job  market  It  Is  desirable  and  appro- 
priate to  establish  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  so  that  the  administrative 
resources  and  professional  expertise  of  the 
Department  may  be  used  in  implementing 
the  policies  of  this  Act. 

DXTINmONS 

Sec.  3  As  used  in  the  Act — 

(a)  Tbs  term  "person"  Includes  one  or 
more  Individuals,  labor  organisations,  part- 
nerships, associations,  corporations,  legal 
representatives,  mutual  companies.  Joint 
stock  companies,  trusts,  unincorporated  or- 
ganizations, trustees,  trustees  In  bankruptcy, 
receivers,  and  any  organized  group  of  per- 
sons. Such  term  does  not  include  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(bi  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  and  (except  as  used  In 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  conunerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  between  two  or  more 
States:  between  any  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof,  between  points  In  the  same 
State  but  through  any  point  outside  thereof: 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

d)  The  term  "industry  affecting  com- 
.i.erce  '  means  any  activity,  business,  or  in- 
dustry In  commerce  or  in  which  a  dispute 
concerning  equal  employment  opportunities 
would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or  the 
free  flow  at  oomxoerc*. 


(•)  The  term  "person  subject  to  this  Act" 
means  any  employer.  Oovemment  contrac- 
tor. Psderal  agency,  labor  organization,  em- 
ployment agency  or  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment committee  controlling  apprenticeship 
and  other  training  programs. 

(f)  The  term  "employer"  means  any  per- 
son who — 

(1)  is  engaged  In  any  industry  affecting 
commerce,  or  Is  acting  directly  or  Indirectly 
as  an  agent  of  a  person  so  engaged,  and 

(2)  has  eight  or  more  individuals  In  bis 
employ,  or  has  had  eight  or  more  Individuals 
In  his  employ  while  so  engaged  or  acting. 

(g)  The  term  "Oovemment  contractor" 
means — 

( 1 )  luiy  person  who  Is  carrying  out  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  him  with  the  United 
States  or  with  any  Federal  agency. 

(2)  any  person  who  la  carrying  out  a 
subcontract  for  the  execution  of  any  part 
of  a  contract  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
of  any  part  of  a  subcontract  described  In 
this  paragraph,  or 

(3)  any  person  who  Is  furnishing  services, 
supplies,  or  materials,  or  constructing  or 
repairing  any  property,  under  any  program 
or  activity  In  which  direct  or  indirect  finan- 
cial assistance  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  provided  by  way  of  grants,  contract, 
loan.  Insurance,  guaranty  or  otherwise,  or 
through  any  State  agency  which  Is  ptartlc- 
Ipatlng  In  the  administration  of  such  a  pro- 
gram or  activity. 

( h )  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  Independent 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization  which  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose, In  whole  or  in  part,  of  ( 1 )  collective 
bargaining.  (2)  dealing  with  employers  con- 
cerning grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay.  hours  of  employment,  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment,  or  (3)  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection  of  employees  In 
connection  with  employment,  and  Includes 
any  conference,  general  committee.  Joint  or 
system  board,  or  Joint  council  so  engaged 
which  is  subordinate  to  a  national  or  inter- 
national labor  organization. 

(J)  The  term  "employment  agency"  means 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  or  to  procure  for  employees 
opportunities  to  work  for  an  employer  and 
Includes  an  agent  of  such  a  person;  and 
such  term  shall  Include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  any  State  employ- 
ment service. 

BQUAt.  EMPLOTICKNT  OPPOBTtTNrTT 
aXQtmxKXNTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  this  Act 
shall  refuse  or  deny  equal  employment  op- 
portunity to  any  Individual  because  ot  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Such  re- 
fusal or  denial  shall  Include  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which,  because  of  an  Individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  results  or 
tends  to  result  in  material  disadvantage  or 
Impediment  to  any  Individual  in  obtaining 
employment  or  the  Incidents  of  employment 
for  which  he  Is  otherwise  qualified. 

(b)  Equal  employnxent  opportunity  shall 
include  all  the  terms,  conditions,  and  privi- 
leges of  employment  including  but  not  re- 
stricted to:  hiring,  promotion,  transfer,  and 
seniority:  discharge,  suspension,  and  retire- 
ment, recruitment  advertising  and  methods 
of  recruitment:  referrals  for  employment; 
apprenticeship  training  and  other  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  or  in  employment; 
equaMty  of  access  to  facilities  and  services 
provided  In  employment:  and  equality  of 
participation  and  membership  In  employee 
organizations  and  labor  organizations. 


(c)  No  person  shall  discriminate  against 
any  other  jMrson  because  he  has  opposed 
refusal  or  denial  of  equal  employment  c^- 
portunlty  as  provided  for  by  this  Act.  or 
because  he  has  filed  a  charge,  testified, 
assisted,  or  participated  In  any  manner  in  an 
Investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Every  person  subject  to  this  Act  shall 
(1)  make  such  entries  relevant  to  a  determi- 
nation concerning  the  refusal  or  denial  of 
equal  employment  opportunities  on  such 
records  that  he  keeps  or  is  required  to  keep: 
(3)  preserve  such  records  for  such  periods  of 
time;  (3)  make  such  reports  therefrom  to 
the  Adn:ilnlstrator:  and  (4)  post  such  notices 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
eniorcement  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder. 

(e)  The  Equal  Elmployment  Opi>ortunlty 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time.  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Act. 

(f)  All  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Administra- 
tor shall  be  submitted  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Board  for  appix)val.  modi- 
fication, or  disapproval,  and  may  be  finally 
published  In  accordance  with  section  4(c) 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  upon 
approval  or  modification  by  the  Board  or 
thirty  days  after  submission  to  It,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

XqUAI.  EMPLOTMENT  OPPO«TtJNrrT 
ADMIN  ISraATION 

Sec.  S.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  I^abor  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Administration 
which  shall  be  headed  by  an  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Administrator  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Administrator"). 
The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  Labor. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  Imposed  on  blm  under 
this  Act  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  carrying  out 
such  duties  and  functions,  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  utilize  (he 
existing  bureaus,  divisions,  and  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  bis 
duties  and  functions  under  this  Act  and  may 
delegate  to  such  officers  and  employees  such 
powers  vested  in  him  by  this  Act  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Attorneys  appointed  under  this 
section  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Ad- 
ministrator In  any  litigation. 

(d)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
gather  data  regarding  the  practices  of  any 
person  subject  to  this  Act  and  to  enter  and 
make  periodic  Inspection  of  such  places  and 
such  records  (and  niake  transcriptions 
thereof),  question  such  employees,  and  In- 
vestigate such  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or 
matters  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  assure  general  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  and  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  any  Inspection  or 
Investigation  provided  for  In  this  Act  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  IS.  1914. 
as  amended  (16  U^.C.  49,  60).  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Administrator,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  section  8(1)  of  tbU  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  grants  of  Immunity. 
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(t)  With  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
State  agencies  engaged  In  furthering  equal 
employment  opportunity,  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and 
functions  under  this  Act.  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  such  State  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  may  reimburse  such  State 
Agencies  and  their  employees  for  services  ren- 
dered In  assisting  the  Administrator  to  carry 
out  his  duties  and  functions  under  this  Act. 

(g)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  secure  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  all  Federal  agencies. 

(b)   The  Administrator  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
Act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  promulgated  or  or- 
ders Issued  thereunder; 

(2)  upon  the  request  of  any  employer, 
whose  employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  effectuat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to  assist  In 
such  effectuation  by  conciliation  or  other 
remedial  action: 

(3)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  interested  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies; 

(4)  to  engage  In  promotional  and  educa- 
tional activities  for  the  purpoees  of  acquaint- 
ing persons  subject  to  the  Act  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act  and  the  methods  by  which 
theee  objectives  may  be  achieved;  and 

(6)  to  create  such  local.  State,  regional, 
or  national  advisory  and  conciliation  coun- 
cils as  In  his  Judgment  will  aid  In  effectu- 
ating the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  empower  them  to  study  the 
problem  of  denial  of  equal  emplojrment  op- 
portunity as  prohibited  by  this  Act  and  to 
foeter  through  community  effort  or  other- 
wise good  will,  cooperation,  and  conciliation 
among  the  groups  and  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  for  the  development  of  poli- 
cies and  procedures  in  general  and  In  spteclfic 
Instances.  Such  advisory  and  conciliation 
councils  shall  be  composed  of  representative 
citizens  resident  of  the  area  for  which  they 
are  appointed,  who  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  shall  receive  transportation 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946.  for  persons  serving  without  compensa- 
tion. The  Administrator  may  make  provi- 
sion for  technical  and  clerical  assistance  to 
such  councils  and  for  the  expenses  of  such 
assistance. 

ENFORCEMENT  BY    ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  em- 
powered to  require  any  person  subject  to  this 
Act  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4  and  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under. Whenever  the  Administrator  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person 
subject  to  this  Act  is  violating  or  has  violated 
such  provisions  or  regulations,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  initiate  appropriate  investigation 
thereof  and  shall  take  appropriate  measures 
to  correct  such  violations.  Including  the  Is- 
suance of  complaints  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  receive  written 
charges  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Individual  or 
Individuals  aggrieved  that  such  a  violation  is 
occurring  or  has  occurred,  but  no^charge 
shall  be  a  prerequisite  to  his  Investigating  any 
such  violation  which  may  come  to  his  atten- 
tion by  any  appropriate  means,  including 
Inspections  periodically  made  under  his  au- 
thority to  assure  general  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  and  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder. 

(c)  If  as  a  result  of  an  Investigation  con- 
ducted under  this  secUon  the  Administrator 


determines  that  any  person  subject  to  this 
Act  is  violating  or  has  violated  the  provisions 
of  section  4  or  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  he  shall  attempt  through  i>er- 
suaslon  and  conciliation  to  bring  such  per- 
son Into  compliance  with  such  provisions. 
If  such  attempts  are  not  successful,  he  shall 
have  power  to  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  such  person  a  complaint  specifying  the 
alleged  violations  together  with  a  notice  of 
hearing  before  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Board  at  a  place  therein  fixed  not 
less  than  ten  days  after  t^e  service  of  such 
complaint.  A  complaint-may  be  amended  by 
the  Administrator  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
hearing  and  may  be  thereafter  amended  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  an  order  based  thereon  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  arbitrary 
or  capricious  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  initiate  an  Investigation  of 
bis  written  charge  or  to  file  a  complaint 
thereon  may  petition  the  Board  for  review 
of  such  failure  or  refusal,  and  the  Board 
may,  In  Its  discretion,  grant  or  deny  such  pe- 
tition and  may  grant  such  relief.  Including 
an  order  permitting  the  aggrieved  person  to 
file  a  complaint  before  the  Board  and  di- 
recting a  hearing  thereon,  as  It  shall  deem 
appropriate. 

(e)  No  complaint  may  be  Issued  and  served 
upon  any  person  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  an  alleged 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  4  or  the 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  more 
than  two  years  after  such  violation  occurred : 
Provided,  however.  That  a  complaint  Issued 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Board  In  a  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (d)  may  be  Issued 
and  served  with  respect  to  any  such  viola- 
tion occurring  not  more  than  two  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  petition  In  such  pror 
ceedlng. 

EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT    OPPOBTUNITT    BOARD 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established,  as 
an  Independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment.  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Ihe  "Board").  The  Board 
shall  be  composek  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Presldeny  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the /Senate.  One  of  the  members 
first  appolntedJshall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that  any 
individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  whom  he  succeeds.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
in  office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(b)  The  President  shall 'designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  who  shall  exercise  the  executive  and 
administrative  functions  of  the  Board,  in- 
cluding functions  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  personnel 
employed  by  the  Board,  other  than  personnel 
employed  regularly  in  the  Immediate  offices  of 
the  Board  members,  (2)  the  dlstrlbuUon  of 
functions  and  responsibilities  among  such 
personnel  and  among  administrative  units 
of  the  Board,  and  (3)  the  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  carrying  out  any  of  these 
functions.  The  Chairman  shall  be  governed 
by  the  general  policies  and  regulations  of 
the  Board.  The  appointment  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  heads  of  major  administrative 
units  under  the  Board  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board. 

(CI  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  on  the 
Board  shall  not  Impair  to  the  right  of  the 
remaining  members  to  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  of  the  Board. 


(d)  The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal 
which   shall    be   Judicially   noticed. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board,  other  than 
the  Chairman,  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  «30,000  per  year.  The  Chair- 
man shall  -eceive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $20,500  per  year.  Each  member  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  and  shall  not 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(f)  The  Board  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
appoint  such  bearing  examiners  and  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  functions  and 
duties  under  this  Act.  Attorneys  appointed 
under  this  section  may  appear  for  and  rep- 
resent the  Board  In  any  Utlgatlon.  The 
Board  may  establish  or  utlliee  such  regional. 
State  or  local,  or  other  agencies  and  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
as  may  from   time  to  time  be  needed. 

(g)  All  of  the  exp>enses  of  the  Board. 
Including  all  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  incurred  by  the  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  under  its  orders,  shall 
be  allowed  asd  paid  on  the  presentation 
of  Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved,  by 
the  Board  or  by  any  employee  It  designates 
for  that  purpose. 

(h)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  tn  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It  may 
meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  Its  powers 
at  any  other  place. 

(i)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and  rescind. 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
and  functions  under  this  Act. 

(J)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  stating  in 
detail  the  cases  It  has  heard,  the  decisions  it 
has  rendered,  the  names,  salaries,  and  du- 
ties of  all  employees  of  the  Board,  and 
an  account  of  all  moneys  It  has  disbursed. 

DETERMINATION    OF   CASES    BY    THE   BOARD 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  Board  is  empowered  to 
bear  and  determine  complaints  filed  under 
section  6.  If  upon  the  preponderance  of 
testimony  taken,  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  any  person  named  in  the  com- 
plaint has  violated  or  Is  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  section  4  or  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  the  Board  shall  state 
Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  appro- 
priate remedial  orders.  Such  orders  may  In- 
clude cease  and  desist  orders;  monetary 
awards  in  favor  of  p>er80Q8  suffering  financial 
loss  through  the  denial  or  refucal  of  equal 
employment  opportunity:  orders  directing 
employment,  reinstatement  or  promotion  of 
employees  or  applicants;  disqualification 
from  obtaining  from  the  United  States  or 
any  Federal  agency  or  under  any  federally 
assisted  program,  any  privilege,  contract,  or 
subcontract  under  such  contract;  or  such 
other  affirmative  orders  as  will  effectuate 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  party  In  any  case  shall  have  the 
right  to  present  evidence  and  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses.  All  testimony  shall 
be  taken  under  oath.  Any  proceeding  under 
this  section  shall  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  ol 
evidence  apptllcable  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  Any  member  of  the 
Board,  or  any  bearing  examiner  designated 
by  It  under  subsection  (d)  acting  for  the 
Board,  shall  have  power  to  Issue  subpenae 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
relating  to  any  case  before  the  Board.    Such 
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iiittuilanrr  if  wltaeuM  and  the  production 
t  1  ,  r  orideooe  may  be  required,  from  any 
piacF  in  tne  United  State*,  the  Cocmnon- 
wrAiin  of  Puerto  Btoo.  or  any  poeaeeainn.  at 
ir.j  designated  plaoe  of  hearing. 

I  c  I  In  c&M  of  oontumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpeiia  lamed  to  any  person  under 
this  section,  any  district  oourt  within  thn 
jurtadlctlon  of  which  the  proceeding  Is  being 
carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  peraon  guilty  of  contumacy  or  re- 
fiMal  to  obey  U  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  Adminls- 
trfti.:!r  ihaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such 
P«Tsnri  an  .rdrr  requiring  hLm  to  appear  be- 
! or?  the  f^iJAr'i  there  to  produce  evidence  If 
wj  rrriered.  >r  there  to  give  testimony  re- 
iaiing   to   ■.h«'   proceeding. 

d  Thf  Board  Is  authorized  to  designate  a 
cl!'.!  =  ion  of  'hp  Board,  a  member  of  the 
Board  or  a  hearing  examiner  appointed  by 
It  uhd^r  .<ie'~uon  7(f)  to  bear  and  determine 
any  ras<?  bof'^re  the  Board.  Including  oaeas 
reni.inded  '  r  the  taking  of  additional  evU 
di-iice  ind'r  section  9(f).  Whenever  such 
<ips!KnaUi  a  Is  made,  the  hearing  shall  be 
held  within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
irif  violation  of  section  4  or  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder  Is  alleged  to  have 
occurred  or  \n.  which  the  reepondent  resides 
or  transacts  business.  The  Bofu-d  shall  re- 
tain a  disi-retlonary  right  to  review  the  ac- 
t:  ;:-.  "..'  '.tie  designated  division,  member,  or 
hearing  examiner,  upon  its  own  Initiative  or 
upon  petition  of  any  party  In  such  case, 
within  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
B'  ..u-d  ihall  prescribe  by  rules  or  regulations. 
The  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  B<^nvrd  less  one  member  thereof  shall  be 
avifTlcient  to  bring  any  such  case  before  the 
Board  lor  review.  If  the  Board  declines  to 
review  any  such  case,  or  if  no  review  Is  sought 
within  'he  time  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Boa.'-d  then  the  action  of  the  division 
of  the  B<)axd.  the  member  of  the  Board,  or 
Che  heoj-ir.i;  examiner  shall,  for  all  purposes. 
be  considered  to  be  the  action  of  the  Bo«u^. 
( e  1  Any  member  of  the  Board,  or  any  hear- 
ing examir.--r  ;r  other  employee  designated 
by  the  Board  for  such  purposes,  may  admlnls- 
t-<?r  jaths. 

■  f .  OTd(?rs  and  other  process  and  papers  of 
the  B'jard  .Tviy  be  served  either  personally  or 
t)v  .-egUterecJ  mail  or  by  telegraph  or  by  leav- 
.ri^  a  -opy  '.hereof  at  the  principal  office  or 
'jiAce  ot  bujjmeafl  of  the  person  required  to  be 
erred  The  verlfled  return  by  the  individual 
so  serving  the  same  setting  forth  the  manner 
of  such  service  shall  be  proof  of  the  saine. 
and  the  return  post  office  receipt  or  telegraph 
receipt  therefor  when  registered  and  m&iled 
or  telegraphed  as  aforea&ld  shall  tM  proof  of 
service  of  the  same.  WlUiKses  summoned 
before  the  Board  thkil  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  milea^  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
couru  ot  the  Uolted  SUtes.  and  witnesses 
«hoft«  d«^os.  .  :..>  ire  taken  and  the  persons 
tak.ng  '.Lie  .-i.j.n.,-  ^.  i.,  severally  be  entitled  to 
the  same  f^it  ad  are  paid  for  like  services  In 
the  3our'.s    jT  the  United  States. 

igi  A>4  { -ixexa  o(  any  court  to  which  ap- 
piiciuu::  1.S  made  under  this  section  may  be 
served  1:1  the  judicial  district  wherein  the 
dp.'eiidd.'.'  or  other  person  required  to  be 
.lerved  reaides    <r  iuav  be  found. 

ti  i  The  ievf ra.  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  0"vernmp::'  vtiien  directed  by  the 
President  »hai.  fir;.  ~  he  Board,  upon  Its 
request  ali  r'^cor  u  ,  ip'rs,  and  information 
In  their  posa4^<is;  .;.  ■.  >  ing  to  any  matter 
bef  )r»  t^e  Boa.'-ti 

No  per-ton  sr^aii  be  excused  from  at- 
ter.dii.i?  -and  t'-t;,: y;ng  or  from  producing 
bootts  r*^ -cird.^t  >  <  rrespoMlence.  docunMnts. 
or  Tth»T  sVide  r  ibedlenoe  to  the  subpena 
if  the  Hoar's  jr.  t.r.'  <r  and  that  the  testl- 
irony  or  e-viiencf  re<:)'^..'ed  of  him  may  tend 
'r>  incr.mmate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty :>r  forfeiture;  but  no  Individual  shail  be 


prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
is  (>onipt<ta^.  after  having  claimed  bis  prlv- 
Uege  acalnst  self-incrimination,  to  testify  ot 
produce  evidence,  except  that  such  Individ- 
ual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  In  so  testifying. 

jtnitctAL   acvixw    and   sifvoBcncxMT  or 
oaocBS  or  thi  soaao 

Sic.  0.  (a)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  the  Board  Issued  under  section  8  may  ob- 
tain a  review  of  such  order  In  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  judicial  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  violation  of  section  4  or 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder  was 
alleged  to  have  occurred;  or  In  the  case  of 
a  party  other  than  the  Administrator  In  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  judi- 
cial circuit  In  which  the  person  alleged  to 
have  committed  such  violation  resides  or 
transacts  business,  or  In  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  flllng 
In  such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Board  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  If  such  petition  Is  not  filed  by  the 
Administrator,  a  copy  thereof  shall  forth- 
with be  served  upon  him.  The  Board  shall 
certify  and  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of 
the  entire  record  In  the  proceeding  before 
the  Board,  Including  the  teetlmony  and  other 
evidence  upon  which  the  order  of  the  Board 
was  entered  and  the  findings  and  order  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  If  no  petition  for  review  Is  filed  with- 
in thirty  days,  the  Board  shall  forthwith 
file  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  Board  In  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  Judi- 
cial circuit  wherein  the  violation  of  section 
4  or  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder 
was  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  a  re- 
spondent named  In  the  order  resides  or 
transacts  bualnees  and  the  court  shall  cause 
notice  of  the  filing  to  be  served  upon  each  ' 
respondent.  Within  fifteen  days  of  such 
service  any  respondent  may  fUe  objections 
to  the  order,  and  the  court  shall  thereupon 
proceed  In  the  manner  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  if  a  petition  for  review  had  been 
filed  under  subsection  (a) .  If  objections  are 
not  filed  within  fifteen  days  of  such  service, 
the  clerk  of  said  court,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  court,  shall  forthwith  enter 
a  decree  enforcing  the  order  of  the  Board. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  re- 
view under  subsectloa  (a),  the  court  shall 
conduct  further  proceedings  In  conformity 
with  tbe  standards,  procedures,  and  llmlta- 
tibns  established  by  section  10  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  The  court  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  the 
respondent  and  thereupon  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temjjorary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper  and  to  make 
and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Board. 

(d)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Board  shall  be  considered  by  the 
court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge 
such  objection  shall  be  excused  because  of 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

(e)  The  findings  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spe<-.t  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 

( f )  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  Gidduce  additional  evidence  and 
shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Board,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  Uken  be- 
fore the  Board  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
transcript. 


(g)  The  Board  may  modify  Its  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and 
It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
which  findings  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact  If  supported  by  sUbstantlsl  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  con- 
clvislve,  and  Its  recommendations.  If  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its 
original  order. 

(b)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
excltislve  and  Its  judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(I)  The  judicial  council  of  each  circuit 
may  designate  any  area  within  Its  circuit  as 
one  which  Is  so  distant  from  the  places  of 
the  terms  of  the  court  of  appeals  for  inich 
circuit  that  the  holding  at  such  places  of 
proceedings  under  this  section  In  cases  aris- 
ing within  such  area  or  Involving  persons 
residing  or  transacting  business  within  such 
area  might  result  In  substantial  hardship  to 
any  of  the  parties  (other  than  the  Adminis- 
trator or  Board ) .  The  court  of  appeals  for 
such  circuit,  upon  application  of  any  party 
(other  than  the  Administrator  or  Board)  In 
any  such  case  and  upon  a  finding  that  sub- 
stantial hardship  would  result  to  such  party 
because  of  the  distance  from  such  area  to  the 
places  designated  for  holding  terms  of  such 
court  of  appeals,  may  transfer  the  proceed- 
ings to  an  appropriate  district  court  within 
such  circuit.  Upon  any  such  transfer,  the 
district  oourt  shall  have  Jiirlsdlction  to  con- 
sider and  dispose  of  the  proceeding  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(c)  to  (g).  Inclusive,  and  Its  Judgment  and 
decree  shaU  be  finsl,  except  that  any  party 
aggrieved  thereby  may  obtain  a  review  there- 
of by  such  court  of  appeals  by  flllng  in  such 
oourt  a  written  petition  therefor  within  thir- 
ty days  following  the  entry  of  such  Judg- 
ment and  decree. 

(Jl  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  ocurt.  operste  as  a  stay 
of  the  Board's  cirder. 

TrMPOSAST     INJUNCTIONS    0«    OTHCX     JtTDICIAL 
HTLtKr    PXNDIIfa    DXCISIONS    BT    THC    BOASO 

Sio.  10.  In  any  case  In  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  Issued  a  complaint  against  a  per- 
son subject  to  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
may  apply  to  any  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  violation  of  section  4  or  the 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  was  al- 
leged to  have  occurred,  or  In  which  the  per- 
son subject  to  this  Act  against  whom  such 
complaint  was  Issued  resides  or  transacts 
business,  for  a  restraining  order,  temporary 
Injunction,  or  other  temporary  relief  for  the 
restraint  of  such  violation  pending  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Board.  The  district  court  to 
which  such  application  Is  made  shall  have 
Jurisdiction.  In  conformity  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  grant  such  re- 
straining order,  temporary  injunction,  or 
other  temporary  relief  as  It  deems  Just  and 
proper  to  prevent  Irreparable  Injury  to  rights 
protected  by  this  Act. 

IflSCXlXANCOTTS      mOVlSlONS       APPLICABLk      TO 

jiTSiciAi.  PxocrroiNGs 
Sec.  11.  (a)  When  granting  appropriate 
temporary  relief  or  a  restraining  order  under 
sections  9  and  10.  or  when  making  and  en- 
tering a  decree  or  order  enforcing,  modifying, 
and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  the  Board  un- 
der section  9.  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sit- 
ting in  equity  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
and  to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
courU  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  23.  1933  (39  U.S.C. 
101-116). 
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(b)  Petitions  filed  under  section  9,  and 
applications  filed  under  sections  8(c)  and  10, 
shall  be  heard  expeditiously. 

CNrORCCMENT    OF    OBOXaS   DIBECTED   TO   COVEBN- 
MENT    ACBNCIES 

SBC.  13.  The  President  is  authorized  to  take 
action  as  may  be  necessary  (1)  to  conform 
fair  employment  practices  within  Federal 
agencies  with  the  policies  of  this  Act.  and 
(3)  to  provide  that  any  Federal  employee 
aggrieved  by  any  employment  practice  of  his 
employer  must  exhaust  the  administrative 
remedies  prescribed  by  Executive  order  or 
regulations  governing  fair  employment  prac- 
tices within  Federal  agencies  prior  to  seeking 
relief  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  an  order  of  the  Board  under 
section  8  directed  to  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer 
or  employee  thereof.  The  Board  may  request 
the  President  to  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  obtain  oompll-\nce  with 
such  orders. 

OOOD-FAITH    OEFEKBE 

SEC.  13.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
on  any  alleged  violation  of  section  4.  no  per- 
son shall  be  subject  to  any  liability  for  or  on 
account  of  any  act  or  omission  If  he  pleads 
and  proves  that  such  act  or  omission  was  In 
good  faith,  in  conformity  with,  and  In  reli- 
ance on  any  written  Interpretation  of  the 
Administrator,  notwithstanding  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  such  interpretation  or 
opinion  Is  modified  or  rescinded  or  Is  deter- 
mined by  Judicial  authority  to  be  invalid  or 
of  no  legal  effect. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  with  resptect  to  the 
employment  of  aliens  outside  any  State. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  religious  organization  with  re- 
spect to  employment  practices  or  policies 
based  upon  religion. 

VETXBANS    PREFERENCE    LAWS 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  creating 
special  rights  or  preference  for  veterans, 

BELJlTIONSHrP  TO   OTKBl   LAWS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
19,  nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  the  rights,  privileges, 
duties,  or  obligations,  or  barring  the  reme- 
dies, of  any  person  under  any  other  Federal 
law.  or  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  the 
ordinances  of  any  subdivision  of  any  State 
(other  than  any  provisions  of  any  such  laws 
which  pvirport  to  require  or  permit  the  doing 
of  any  act  which  is  In  conflict  with  this  Act 
or  with  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under), providing  for  equal  employment 
opportunity  or  prohibiting  discrimination  In 
employment,  on  the  basts  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  Where  there  Is  a  State  or  local  agency 
which  has  effective  power  to  eliminate  and 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employment  In 
any  cases  covered  by  this  Act,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  the  agency  is  exer- 
cising such  power,  the  Administrator  shall 
seek  written  agreements  with  the  State  or 
local  agency  under  which  the  Administrator 
shall  refrain  from  Issuing  a  complaint  In  any 
such  case  or  class  of  cases  referred  to  In  such 
agreement.  The  Administrator  shall  rescind 
any  such  agreement  when  he  determines 
such  agency  no  longer  has  such  power,  or  Is 
no  longer  effectively  exercising  such  power. 

(c)  Such  agreements  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  by  the  Administrator,  either  by  re- 
imbursement or  otherwise,  of  one-half  of  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  such  contracting  State 
or  local  agency  In  performing  functions 
which  would  otherwise  be  performed  by  the 
Administrator. 


rORCIBLT     BEStSTlNC    THE    ADMimSTBSTOB,    TKk 
BOABO,    OB    THXTB    BBPBBSCNTATTrBS 

Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  section  111.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  of  the  Administrator 
or' the  Board. 

sBPABABn.rrT 

Sbc.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  Invalid 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

REPEAL    0»    TITLE    VII    Or    THE   CIVIL   BIGHTS    ACT 
OF     l»e4 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  353  et  seq.)  Is  hereby 
repealed,  except  for  the  purposes  specified 
herein. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  validity  of  any  order, 
determination,  rule,  regulation,  or  agree- 
ment Issued  or  made  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  or  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  established  by  section  706  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  (1)  which 
serves  as  the  basis  of  any  agreement  for 
voluntary  compliance  with  title  VII  of  such 
Act  or  any  civil  action  or  criminal  proceed- 
ing Instituted  under  title  VII  of  such  Act 
and  (3)  which  shall  be  valid  at  the  time 
sections  4.  6.  8,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  validity  of  (1)  any 
civil  actions  or  criminal  proceedings  In- 
stituted under  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  prior  to  the  time  sections  4,  6.  8, 
9.  and  10  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  which 
were  valid  at  the  time  Instituted,  or  (3)  any 
finding,  determination,  order,  fine,  or  sen- 
tence made  or  imposed  as  part  of  any  Judg- 
ment rendered  In  any  such  civil  action  or 
criminal  proceeding.  Any  such  civil  action 
or  criminal  proceeding  which  is  pending  at 
the  time  sections  4.  6,  8,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  shall  be  continued  by  the 
aggrieved  jjerson.  or  the  Attorney  General 
(either  on  behalf  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  or  the  United 
States),  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
any  judicial  district  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  case  may  be,  proceedings  therein  had,  ap- 
peals therein  taken,  and  judgments  therein 
rendered.  In  accordance  with  the  law  in 
effect  when  such  civil  action  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding was  instituted. 

(d)  Proceedings  pending  before  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and 
endeavors  by  It  to  achieve  voluntary  com- 
pliance pending  at  the  time  sections  4,  6,  8.  9. 
and  10  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  shall. 
Insofar  as  such  proceedings  or  endeavors 
relate  to  activlttes  which  would  constitute 
violations  of  section  4  of  this  Act  had  such 
section  been  effective  thereto  when  such  ac- 
tivities occurred,  be  continued,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator,  by  Investiga- 
tion or  persuasion  and  conciliation  by  the 
Administrator  and  thereupon  by  proceed- 
ings In  accordance  with  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  Including  section  6(e). 

AUTHOBIZATION    OF   APPBOPBIATIONB 

Sec.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  4  (and  the 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  by  the 
Administrator),  6,  8.  9,  and  10  shall  take 
effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


(c)  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  feasible 
sfter  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  convene  one 
or  more  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  leaders  of  groups  whose  members 
will  be  affected  by  this  Act  to  become  familiar 
with  the  rights  afforded  and  obligations  im- 
posed by  its  provisions,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  plans  which  will  result  In  the  fair 
and  effective  administration  of  this  Act  when 
all  of  Its  provisions  become  effective.  The 
President  shall  invite  the  participation  in 
such  conference  or  conferences  of  (1)  -the 
members  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  (2)  the 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

(3)  representf.tlves  of  State  agencies  engaged 
In  furthering  equal  employment  opportunity. 

(4)  representatives  of  private  agencies  en- 
gaged In  furthering  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, and  (6)  representatives  of  em- 
ployers. Government  contractors.  Federal 
agencies,  labor  organleations,  and  employ- 
ment agencies  which  are  subject  to  this  Act. 

S.  3078.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  VU  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  relates  to 
equal  emjHoyment  opiwrtunlty,  to  prohibit 
certain  unlawful  employment  practices  com- 
mitted by  SUtes  pr  political  subdivisions  of 
a  SUte. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ond  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
vn  of  Public  Law  88-363  (the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Add  a  new  paragraph  to  section  701 
(a)  as  follows:  "The  term  •governmenul 
unit'  means  a  SUte  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  an  agency  of  one  or  more  SUtes 
or  political  subdivisions." 

(b|  Amend  so  much  of  section  701(b)  as 
appears  before  the  word  "Provided"  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  term  'employer'  means:  (1) 
a  person  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  who  has  twenty-five  or  more  em- 
ployees for  each  working  day  In  each  of 
twenty  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the  ctirrent 
or  preceding  calendar  year,  and  any  agent  of 
such  a  person,  but  such  term  does  not  In- 
clude (1)  the  United  SUtes,  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  an  Indian  tribe.  (11)  a  bona 
fide  membership  club  (other  than  a  labor 
organization)  which  is  exempt  from  Uxatlon 
under  section  601(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964;  (3)  a  governmenul  unit 
and  any  agent  of  such  governmenul  unit:" 

(c)  Add  the  words  "or  governmenul  unit" 
following  the  word  "person"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears In  section  701  (c) , 

(d)  Delete  the  phrase  "or  an  agency  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte,"  from 
section  701(c). 

(e)  Add  a  comma  and  the  following  lan- 
guage after  the  word  "charge"  on  Une  9  of 
section  706(e) :  "unless  the  respondent  Is  a 
SUte." 

(f)  Insert  the  words  "or  governmenul 
unit"  In  section  707(a)  following  the  word 
"persons"  on  lines  2  and  12  of  such  subeec- 
tion. 

(g)  Insert  the  words  "for  or  In  the  name 
of  the  United  SUtes"  following  the  word  "ac- 
tion" on  line  6  of  section  707(a). 

(h)  Insert  the  words  "or  govemmenUl 
unit"  following  the  word  "person"  on  line  4 
of  section  709(a)  on  lines  1  and  6  of  sec- 
tion 710(c)  and  on  lines  3  and  7  at  sectton 
713(b). 

The  fact  sheet  presented  by  Mr.  Clark 
is  as  follows: 
Fact  Srbkt  on  8.   1937.  88th  Conobxss.  as 

Reported  bt  tri  CoMMrrrEE  on  Labob  and 

Public  Welfabe 

i.  covxbaox 

(a)  Covers  all  employers  having  eight  or 
more  employees  In  buBtnaaaes  affecting  com- 
merce as  well  as  labor  organizations,  Joint 
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conferei  .'-*•*  sren»ral  committee*.  Joint  boards 
•fflllate<i  wM.'i  labor  organizations  and  )olnt 
labor -ma»a«ement  committees  controlling 
apprentlcaarilp  a^nd  otbar  training  programs. 
It  also  extends  to  Oovjrninent  contractors 
(Including  contractors  under  all  federally 
assisted  programs),  Pedetal  agencies,  em- 
ployment agencies.  Including  X3S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  affiliated  State  employ- 
ment services. 

( b  >  Total  number  of  employees  covered — 
40  million.  Total  number  of  employers  sub- 
ject to  the  act — 700.000. 

H      IICI.USIOW8  AND  KCIMPnONS 

E:xc;uaed  are  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions oi  States. 

Exempted  are  (1)  religious  orgaulzatlons 
with  reqwct  to  employment  practices  based 
upon  religion  and  (2)  U.S.  employers  em- 
ploying citizens  of  foreign  countries  In  for- 
eign lands 

rn    paoHiBrm)  paAcncas 

The  bill  provides  that  no  person  subject 
to  the  act  may  refuse  or  deny  equal  employ- 
ment opportnnlty  to  any  Individual  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Equal  employment  opportunity  is  defined 
to  Include  equal  treatment  with  respect  to 
all  of  the  Incidents  of  employment.  The 
term  Is  defined  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 
Including  recruitment,  advertising,  and 
methods  of  recruitment,  referrals  for  employ- 
ment, apprenticeship  training  and  other 
e^lucatlonal  opportunity  for  or  In  employ- 
ment, equality  of  access  of  facilities  and  serv- 
ices provided  In  employment  and  equality  of 
participation  In  membership  in  employee 
organizations  and  labor  organisations. 

XV.    ADMINISTSATIDN    ANB    nrTOaCIMZNT 

(a)  Administration: 

1.  .\  Preeidentially  appointed  administra- 
tor. conft.-TjiPd  by  the  Senate,  directs  the  ad- 
min :»t.-ntio:  )f  the  statute.  The  Admlnls- 
Trat.)r  .a  .  ■<  :i'<Hi  within  the  structure  of  the 
[J^parijnet  ■.  ;  .'\bor  and  serves  within   the 

;«e;.pr!i,  ii.^-r  .^on  of  the  Secretary  of 
Ijt  b<  >r 

J  i  \:r  .Administrator  Is  responsible  for  the 
investijfati  )n  and  prosecution  of  violations 
...'  tt.e  3taiut«.  Investigations  must  be  un- 
dertaken on  the  basis  of  probable  cause 
whether  or  not  charges  are  flied. 

3  The  statute  empbaslaas  conciUatton  as 
the  principal  means  for  settling  cases  in- 
•„.,.siag  v'ljiatloos  of  tlM  standards  of  the 
!iirft.ut,e 

(b)  Adjudication  of  formal  complaints: 

1.  If  persuasion  and  oonclllatloo  fail,  the 
Administrator  OiM  a  formal  complaint  with 
an  Kq  ;a:  Employment  Opportunity  Board, 
i.n  independent  acaacy  consisting  of  five 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  terms  of  5  years. 

a  The  Board  hears  and  decides  all  com- 
pUtnt  c»3«8  presented  to  It  by  the  Admin- 
L.iU'auir  wu:i  authority  to  issue  broad  re- 
mfHi  ,i.    Jtders  to  remedy  violations  which  it 

I  ri.e  (iKird  also  has  the  responsibility  to 
:'!■  lev  L.  .-egulatlons  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
lu.ni.at.'-iiior  and  upon  application  by  an  ag- 
gr'.eved  party,  may  review  actions  of  the 
A-lrr.ir.istrator  In  falling  or  refuiMng  to  In- 
Tesvipite  a  charge  or  to  Usue  a  complaint 
■n  I  >  h.i.-r-  whenever  It  is  alleged  that  the 
.M;:..:..i-..'j:  r  acted  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously. 

(cl  Judicial  review:  The  decisions  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Board  are 
reviewed  by  tba  TT3.  coarts  of  appaals  on  ap- 
plication of  mn  acgrieTail  party  or  ot  the 
Administrator  or  are  enforoad  apon  applica- 
tion of  the  Board 


V    r»i>«m.v.L-srT» 
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(b)  Tha  Administrator,  however.  Is  di- 
rected to  enter  into  agreements  with  State 
or  looal  agencies  having  fair  employment 
practice  programs  under  which  the  Admin- 
istrator agrees,  (1)  to  suspend  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  act  In  the  Categories  covered 
by  the  agreement  and  (2)  to  pay  to  the  State 
or  local  agency  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
perfonnlng  the  functions  which  would  have 
been  perfonned  by  the  Administrator  In  the 
absence  of  such  agreement. 

VI.    IFFrCTIV*    DATS 

The  bill  provides  that  Its  substantive  pro- 
visions shall  become  elfective  0  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 


title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AIR  PARCEL  POST  TO  SERVICEMEN 
IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Jilr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
set  uniform  rates  for  packages  mailed 
air  parcel  post  from  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  to  American  servicemen 
In  Vietnam. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  reduce  mailing  costs  from 
States  outside  the  lowest  cost  zone  to 
the  minimum  rate  level  in  force  in  that 
zone. 

Our  servicemen  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States — there  is  no  single  section 
of  the  country  which  is  favored  or  dis- 
criminated against.  The  sacrifice  that 
their  families  make — parents,  wives. 
children — is  equally  great  in  California 
and  in  Pennsylvania;  location  makes  no 
difference  in  that  regard.  Why  is  It 
then  that  we  permit  discrimination  In 
our  postal  laws  which  results  in  the  fact 
that  it  costs  $6.28  more  to  mail  a  20- 
potmd  parcel  to  Vietnam  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, than  from  California?  This  in- 
equity should  be  removed — we  should 
have  equal  rates  to  our  GI's  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  wives  and  mothers  in  Pennsylvania 
about  the  high  coat  of  sending  parcels  to 
relatives  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam. In  one  letter  which  I  received,  a 
mother  In  Philadelphia  wrote : 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  poet  office 
to  send  my  son  in  Vietnam  a  little  package 
from  home  and  It  cost  me  the  outrageous 
price  of  (23  and  as  a  widow  of  a  veteran  I 
cannot  afford  It:  and  yet  I  cannot  refuse  my 
son  a  small  token  from  home. 

That  same  package,  had  It  been  mail- 
ed from  California,  could  have  been  sent 
for  $9  less.  If  this  bill  is  adopted — and 
I  hope  it  will  be  given  swift  approval — 
the  same  low  rate  now  in  force  in  Cali- 
fornia would  apply  all  over  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  10  days  for  the 
addition  of  the  names  of  any  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  Join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Mil  (8.  3079)  relating  to  rates  of 
postage  on  airmail  parcel  post  mailed  to 
or  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
overseas  combat  areas.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  8  OF  RE- 
VISED ORGANIC  ACT  OF  THE  VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  increase  the  special 
revenue  bond  borrowing  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
the  Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  In  two 
ways; 

First.  The  first  amendment  deletes 
words  from  the  present  law  which  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  bonds  to  finance 
the  economic  development  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  No  such  bonds  have  been  is- 
sued, but  at  one  time  the  territorial  leg- 
islature authorized  a  bond  issue  for  hotel 
and  related  economic  development.  The 
Governor  did  not  issue  the  bonds,  and 
litigation  is  now  pending  In  the  coiirts. 
This  type  of  financing  Is  probably  un- 
wise and  unnecessary.  The  enactment 
of  the  amendment,  however.  Is  not  In- 
tended to  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
pending  litigation. 

Second.  The  second  amendment  raises 
the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  bonds  that 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from 
$10  to  $30  million,  but  provides  that  not 
more  than  $10  million  may  be  outstand- 
ing for  projects  other  than  water  or 
power  projects.  The  exceptions  from  the 
cfillng  cover  bonds  that  were  issued  by 
the  territorial  government  to  finance  the 
construction  of  some  college  dormitories 
and  that  were  purchased  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  exceptions  from  the  celling  also 
cover  obligations  issued  by  the  territorial 
government  as  security  for  the  purchase 
price  of  water  and  power  facilities  that 
were  purchased  by  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment from  the  United  States.  Tlie 
exceptions  will  also  cover  obligations  to 
secure  additional  purchases  of  property 
by  the  territorial  government  from  the 
United  States  that  are  pl&imed  for  the 
near  future. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  30S0>  to  amend  section  8 
of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  increase  the  special  revenue 
bond  borrowing  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jacksoh,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  RELATING  TO 
IMPOSITION  OF  SANCTIONS  FOR 
EXCEEDING  PRODUCTION  QUOTAS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
trodiice.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  ao  as  to  make  It  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  labor  organization  to  im- 
pose sanctions  against  its  meinbers  for 
exceeding  production  quotas. 


A  great  deal  of  enlightened  legislation 
has  been  passed  to  insure  that  working 
men  and  women  virill  have  good  working 
conditions  and  will  be  paid  a  good  day's 
pay  for  a  good  day's  work.  The  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  in  this  area  has 
also  been  effected  through  the  growth 
and  activities  of  the  union  movement. 
We  still  have  not  solved  all  of  our  prob- 
lems, but  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in 
aiding  our  working  men  and  women. 
Now,  however,  we  are  beginning  to  go 
full  circle ;  and  we  are  facing  a  situation 
where  we  cannot  ask  for  a  good  day's 
work  for  a  good  day's  pay.  Under  the 
decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Boftrd,  a  union  can  fine  its  mem- 
bers who  choose  to  produce  more  than 
the  production  quotas  imposed  by  the 
union. 

To  me,  this  makes  no  sense.  Men  are 
naturally  active  and  productive.  They 
want  to  do  a  good  days  work  for  a  good 
day's  pay.  They  want  to  do  the  best 
they  can  to  progress  as  a  result  of  their 
labors  and  not  be  held  back  by  arbitrary 
regulations  designed  to  achieve  a  medi- 
ocre performance.  We  have  only  to  lock 
around  us  if  we  want  to  aee  the  results 
of  man's  activity  and  productiveness. 

Today  we  have  the  highest  standard 
of  living  that  the  world  has  known.  No 
other  nation  has  matched  this.  This 
record  is  a  worthy  testament  to  the 
countless  individuals  who  have  worked 
to  build,  and  would  like  to  continue  to 
build  a  truly,  great  society. 

My  bill  would  assist  those  who  would 
like  to  work  for  an  even  better  standard 
of  living.  It  would,  of  course,  not  re- 
quire that  each  do  his  best.  That  is  up 
to  each  individual  employee.  But  it 
would  assure  each  employee  that  he  can 
work  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  if  he 
wishes,  and  that  he  will  not  be  held  back 
by  arbitrary  umon  quotas.  This,  I  think, 
is  only  fair — fair  to  employees,  employ- 
ers, and  union  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  sure  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country  will  sup- 
port this  bill.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  one 
week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  (S.  3081)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  make 
It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor 
organization  to  impose  sanctions  against 
its  members  for  exceeding  production 
quotas,  introduced  by  Mr.  DounricK. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


DESIGNATION  OP  NATIONAL  AM- 
ATEUR RADIO  WEEK 
Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  tlie  Ricord  and  appro- 
priately referred  a  joint  resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  amateur  ham  operators  and 
a  proposed  proclamation  that  the  week 


beginning  April  17,  1966,  be  set  aside  as 
the  National  Amateur  Radio  Week  in 
recognition  of  the  many  contributions 
of  amateur  radio  operators  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  145)  to 
authorize  the  designation  of  7-day  period 
beginning  April  17, 1966,  as  National  Am- 
ateur Radio  Week,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.   Res.    145 

Resolved  toy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  are  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  amateitf 
radio  operators,  and 

Whereas  these  amateur  radio  operators 
have  served  their  fellow  Americans  on  count- 
less occasions  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as 
floods,  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
and  power  faUures.  by  relaying  information 
and  summoning  medical  and  other  assist- 
ance, and 

Whereas  otir  amateur  radio  operators  are 
a  vital  element  in  our  Civil  Defense  networt, 
rendering  valuable  assistance  to  Civil  De- 
fense personnel  In  times  of  emergency  or 
natural  disaster,  and 

Whereas  our  amateur  radio  operators  are 
a  potent  force  for  International  understand- 
ing and  good  will  among  all  people,  open- 
ing up  channels  of  communication  and  in- 
formation across  the  oceans  and  the  conti- 
nents, and 

Whereas  the  National  Convention  of  Ama- 
teur Radio  Operators  of  America  wUl  this 
year  convene  in  Boston,  Mass..  on  April  22- 
24:    Tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  seven-day  period  be- 
gliming  AprU  17.  1966,  as  NaUonal  Amateur 
Radio  Week  In  recognition  of  the  manyxon- 
trlbutiona  of  amateur  radio  opera torS;  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  2837  to  amend  chapter  15 
of  title  38,  UrJted  States  Code,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  veteran  pension  bene- 
fits as  the  result  of  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  authorized  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartki]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  special  school  milk  bill, 
S.  2921,  the  names  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Faitntw]  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HabtkiI 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  McOOVEIiN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130, 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Week,  my 
name  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12,  the  district  plan  for  amending  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
toral college,  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  tMr.  Miller]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
concurrent  resolution: 

Authority  of  February  28,  1966: 

S.  2992.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  use  of  for- 
eign currencies  to  finance  family  planning 
programs  in  friendly  foreign  nations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  McOez,  Mr.  Mose, 
and  Mr.  Simpson. 

S.  2993.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
aaalstance  to  public  agencies  and  to  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  comprehensive  family  planning  pro- 
grams: Mr.  McGez,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Simpson. 

Authority  of  March  2, 1966 : 

8.3006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1969  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  for  political 
purpoees  of  certain  funds  collected  by  labor 
organizations  from  their  members,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Mr  Bsmnxtt,  Mr.  FaxNiN, 
Mr.  HicKEKLoopni,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond. 

8. 3012.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  strengthening  of  adult  edu- 
cational programs:  Mr.  Cammon,  Mr.  Claxk, 
Mr.  GarrxmNa,  Mr.  Lona  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCartht,  Sir.  Pkix,  and  Mr.  Ttdznos. 
Authority  of  March  7,  1966: 

S.  3046.  A  bill  to  strengtiien  and  Improve 
programs  for  assistance  for  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools:   Mr.  McGrr. 

S.  3047.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
public   and   private   programs   of   assistance 
for    institutions    of    higher    education    and 
students  attending  them:  Mr.  MoOxs. 
Authority  of  March  4,  1966: 

S.  Oon.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  reaoluUon  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  Ooqunlttee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  administration  of  the  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  and  to  subnUt  to  the 
Senate  and  House  a  report  of  Its  study  ard 
investigation  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations for  amendments  on  or  before  Aug-ust 
1.  1966:  Mr.  Aixorr. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL CENTER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  annomice  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  8.  2710  cm  Friday,  March  25. 
This  bin  would  authorise  the  Pwtentl 
Government  to  acquire  property  In  a 
designated  area  in  the  northwest  section 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide  a 
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sU«*  for  Lhe  h'>adquarters  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  sites  for 
governments  of  forelRTi  countries 

The  hearing  wU!  be  before  a  sp^^cial 
subcommittee  comprised  of  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  chairman  Senator  Morse.  Sena- 
tor Symtngtok  Senator  Ci.ark.  Senator 
Aiken,  and  Senator  Cask. 

It  Will  be  held  at  10:00  ajn.  In  room 
4221    New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  M.-  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerk5  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bili  H.R.  12169)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amei.ded.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  di.satjr -eing  votes  of  the  two 
Hoi.ses  thpr'v,-;  \n<i  that  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr  Zablocki  Mrs  Kxllt,  Mr.  Hats, 
Mrs  BoLTos  Mr  FKXLiNGHxrysiK.  and 
Mr  BRiy5MFir,L0  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  :r.'-  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iHR.  12889 »  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles r^'searc.'i.  development,  test,  eval- 
uation, and  military  construction  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purix)ses, 
and  i'.  *a,=;  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ASSESSING  THE  COST  OP  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  to  assess  the  cost  of  meat  in- 
spection to  "he  packing  plants  to  whom 
this  .service  ls  rendered  has  developed  a 
number  of  editorial  comments,  particu- 
larly In  the  Midwest  and  the  Western 
press  There  was  published  In  the  Feb- 
ruaiT  14  Issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times 
an  editorial  on  tills  subject,  and  still 
another  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  February  14. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
these  editorials  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  th«  Chlc*go  (111.)  Sun  Time*. 
FS.&   14.  18fl61 

P\t:mg   ro«   BifxAT  Imspwttion 

Sm.^e  iao«  3.::  m*at  morlng  In  Interstate 
-om.'ner'-e  must  pEiaa  Federal  UMpecUon. 
The  Govern n-wTi--  »mploya  atMUt  3.400  In- 
sp«s-tor»  who  ?jtajTiine  all  meat  processed  In 
some  1  740  establLsr.-iaer. -ji  in  730  Cities.  TbU 
lr.sp««ctior.  ;«  inter.di?-^  •  i  protect  the  health 
of  -Jie  ^enerii  puhl:  ind  to  guaranta*  the 
q  ia.;!-.y  of  .\rr.er;-ii."  ::.eat  anywhere  In  the 
aroric! 

Thi»  mea"  inep<Ki>ir«  work  for  the  Oovem- 
.Tient  and  ire  paacJ  by  It  the  same  as  other 
Fe<leral  erapJ oyees  who  police  drtlga.  foods, 
railroads,  radio  and  TV.  the  stock  market, 
a.Qd  -yther  mdosuies  One  year.  1947.  swayed 
by  economy  arg'-uneala.  Congress  passeil  'he 
cost  of  Federal  ln«p>«ctioD  along  •..-,  ihe  n.e.it- 
packlng  Industry.  But  after  1  year  >>!  ex- 
perience  Congress  rererted  to  the  traditional 


practice  of  paying  rei>reaentattves  of  the 
public  out  of  the  PubUc  Treasviry. 

Last  month,  at  the  requeM  of  the  admln- 
latratlon.  Senator  Aixju*  J.  EtLi^oron.  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana.  Introduced  8.  2830  which 
would  revert  to  the  short-lived  1947  practice. 
The  administration  argues  that  this  would 
save  the  Oovemment  MO  million  a  year. 
Some  Industries,  such  as  the  seafood  indus- 
try, do  pay  for  Federal  inspection  but  It  Is 
voluntary;  It  is  requested  by  them.  Meat 
Inspection  is  compulsory. 

Ail  taxpayers  favor  Oovemment  economy. 
But  economy  should  not  be  practiced  at  the 
sacrifice  of  principle.  Compulsory  meat  in- 
spection can  be  Justified  only  If  it  is  In  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  not  Just  the 
meat-buying  public.  It  then  falls  In  the 
category  of  a  public  health  mecuure.  When 
the  Orst  meat  Inspection  bill  was  passed  in 
1906,  public  against  private  financing  of  its 
provisions  was  argued.  It  is  ss  true  now 
as  It  was  true  then,  as  one  Congressman  of 
that  time  eu-gued,  "No  government  has  the 
right  to  legislate  in  the  interests  of  the 
p<»ople  and  then  require  some  special  Interest 
to  bear  the  burden  of  executing  Its  legisla- 
tion." 

The  1906  Congress  turned  down  the  sug- 
gestion that  those  Inspected  pay  the  costs  of 
inspection  because  such  an  arrangement 
would  "discredit  the  Inspector  and  cast  sus- 
picion upon  it."  It  Is  a  felony  for  a  meat- 
packer  to  pay  an  Inspector  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to'  Influence  him.  The  administration 
suggests  that  the  packer  can  pay  indirectly 
and  the  operation  remain  above  suspicion. 
The  meat  inspection  dep>artment  has  a  fine 
record  for  honesty  and  eOclency.  For  (40 
nUlUon  a  year  it  is  worth  the  cost  to  keep  It 
that  way. 

IFrooa  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 
Feb. 14, 1966] 

ANOTHm  MXAT  Ax? 

If  President  Johnson  has  his  way.  the 
cost  of  paying  the  Federal  Inspector  who 
puts  his  stamp  of  approval  on  the  steak 
the  housewife  puts  on  her  broiler  will  be 
borne  by  the  meatpackers  and  processors 
and  not  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Except  for  1947.  the  appropriation  for  Fed- 
eral meat  inspection  has  been  an  item  of 
the  Federal  budget  since  Inspection  began 
In  1906.  In  bis  budget  message,  Mr.  Johnson 
proposed  to  shift  this  cost  to  the  meat  in- 
dustry. A  bill  embodying  the  change  is  now 
before  the  Senate  agricultural  committee  and 
the  meat  industry  is  in  full  cry  to  kill  it  on 
the  ground  that  requiring  the  meat  Indus- 
try to  pay  for  being  lnsp>ected  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  Is  the  positloi.  taken  Jointly  by  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  the  National  In- 
dei>endent  Meat  Packers  Association,  the 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  vir- 
tvially  every  other  major  meat,  live  stock,  and 
farm  group.  Even  the  National  Farmers 
TTnion.  which  generally  flies  the  house  flag 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman, 
has  lined  up  against  the  bill. 

At  first  blush.  It  might  appear  that  the 
administration  had  found  a  reasonable 
budget  item  to  cut.  If  inspection  of  meat 
redounded  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  meat 
Industry  it  might  well  be  expected  that  In- 
dustry should  pick  up  the  tab. 

But  Federal  meat  inspection  did  not  come 
Into  being  at  the  request  of  the  meatpackers. 
Inspection  started  as  an  essential  public 
het.lth  service,  to  protect  the  public.  It  has 
been  so  regarded  In  every  debate  in  Con- 
gress since  the  first  Inspection  bill  was  ap- 
proved in  1906.  even  while  the  cost  of  the 
service  mounted.  For  the  1967  budget  the 
coet  is  estimated  at  $43  mlUion. 

"It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  when  a  regulatory  agency 
of  the  Oovemment  la  paid  for  by  the  indus- 


try It  regulates."  said  a  statement  by  leaders 
of  the  meat  industry. 

If  Federal  inspection  ot  meat  Is  essential 
to  public  health,  as  Congress  has  repeatedly 
maintained,  then  the  cost  of  this  service 
would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate  charge  of  Oov- 
emment. Asking  the  meat  industry  to  pay 
for  its  own  inspection  makes  as  much  sense 
as  taxing  the  railroads  to  support  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  which  regulates 
them. 


B.  CARROLL  REECE  ON  SETTLING 
INTERNATIONAL  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 

Mr.  DIRKSEa*.  Mr.  President,  for  25 
yeturs  or  more.  B.  Carroll  Reece.  of  Ten- 
nessee, served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  I  regarded  him  as  a  longtime 
personal  friend.  He  also  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  filled  that  position  with  honor 
and  distinction. 

In  the  course  of  his  public  service,  he 
became  vastly  interested  in  a  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  International  differ- 
ences between  the  East  and  the  West  and 
made  this  the  object  of  a  series  of 
speeches  and  statements  which  were  de- 
livered in  the  years  from  1956  to  1960. 
These  have  been  collected  and  edited 
by  his  widow,  Louise  O.  Reece,  who  suc- 
ceeded her  distinguished  htisband  in  the 
Congress.  The  book  deals  with  an  area 
which  is  the  very  center  of  the  partition 
of  Germany  and  Europe  and  the  con- 
frontation scene  of  Soviet  and  free  world 
power. 

To  this  series  of  speeches  and  state- 
ments Mrs.  Reece  has  given  the  title 
"Peace  Through  Law,"  and  it  is  pub- 
lished by  Longhouse,  Inc.  In  connection 
with  these  remarks,  I  want  to  include  a 
somewhat  more  expanded  statement 
which  was  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the 
Steuben  News  in  New  York  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America  of  which  Mr.  Ward 
Lange  is  the  national  chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  to  have 
these  additional  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  to  Its  content.  Mr.  Reece  begins  with  a 
statement  on  East  Prussia,  enlarges  the 
theme  by  statements  on  other  areas  of  Oer- 
many  now  under  Red  Polish  and  Soviet 
Russian  administration,  remarks  about  the 
legally  different  position  of  the  Sudeten 
land,  and  finally  envisages  a  general  settle- 
ment to  Include  the  border  countries  from 
Finland  to  the  Black  Sea.  west  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  legal  boundary;  that  is,  before 
Stalin— much  like  Hitler — went  on  a  rampage 
of  lawless  expansion  by  aggression  and  sub- 
version. 

The  compilation  In  a  single  volume  of  the 
speeches  and  statements  is  a  particularly 
happy  thought  for  which  Mrs.  Reece  is  to 
be  commended,  and  its  publication  at  this 
hour  Is  most  timely.  The  title  of  the  book 
indicates  its  tenor.  A  lasting  peace  wiU 
never  be  found  by  trifling  with  truth.  Jug- 
gUng  with  facts,  and  sweeping  ugly  problems 
under  the  r\ig.  It  cannot  be  built  on  the 
quicksand  of  expediency.  It  must  have  the 
firm  basis  of  international  law  and  Justice. 

The  five  chapters  reveal  a  wealth  of  Infor- 
mation, little  known  and  frequently  over- 
looked facts.  Bacta  Kast  Oerman  province 
Is  individually  Ueated  as  Mr.  Reece  pn-eeents 
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the  case  for  their  return  Into  German  ad- 
ministration; Pomeranla  has  been  part  of 
Oennany  for  800  years;  the  boundaries  of 
Silesia  and  Bast  Prussia  with  Poland  have 
stood  unchanged  for  600  and.  respectively. 
300  years  (pp.  37.  30-80).  Defeated  in  World 
War  I,  Germany  was  forced  to  cede  to  Poland 
the  province  of  Posen,  most  of  West  Prussia, 
part  of  Ui>per  Silesia,  and  one  county  of  Bast 
Prussia;  1.6  million  Oermaivs  domiciled  In 
the  ceded  area  were  turned  over  to  alien 
rule  while  only  a  negligible  number  of  Poles 
remained  within  the  German  borders  (pp. 
33  and  38). 

The  basis  of  Germany's  title  to  the  East 
German  provinces  in  accordance  with  pres- 
ent-day International  law  is  lawfully 
spelled  out  ipp.  43-30)  and  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  Berlin  is  likewise  explained  (pp. 
98-100).  The  great  principles  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  applying  to  this  crucial  question 
are  cited  and  forcefully  expounded.  No  re- 
sponsible Btatecman  wUl  disregard  those 
principles  and  go  unchallenged  (pp.  30-60). 
The  early  testimony  of  our  sixth  President. 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  and  a  statement  in  the 
1920'8  of  the  hero  of  Polish  liberation,  Josef 
Pilsudskl,  attesting  to  the  German  char- 
acter of  Silesia  and  East  Prussia  respec- 
tively, is  quoted  (pp.  32-33  and  104-106) . 
Mr.  Reece  also  caUs  to  our  attention  the 
fantastic  demands  after  World  War  II  of 
Polish  (Soviet  inspired)  chauvinists  claiming 
all  of  Germany  east  of  the  Elbe  and  bridge- 
heads west  of  that  river  around  Hamburg, 
Magdeburg,  and  Dresden  (pp.  37-38). 

Mr.  Reece  points  to  an  Interesting  lesson 
of  history:  Only  a  peace  treaty  which  re- 
stores the  "status  tjuo  ante"  and  refrains 
from  stealing  the  land  of  a  defeated  nation 
can  have  a  more  nearly  lasting  effect.  In 
this  connection  he  mentions  the  Westphallan 
Treaty  of  1648  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and 
Paris  In  1815,  the  latter  ending  the  Napole- 
onic wars  of  conquest  in  Europe  by  not  tak- 
ing one  square  foot  of  pre-Napoleonlc 
France  (pp.  102-104).  He  then  quotes  from 
the  prophetic  warnings  of  the  South  African 
Statesman  Jan  Smuts  and  the  American 
Scholar-Diplomat  Archibald  Coolldge  against 
the  consequences  of  injustices  about  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  defeated  Germans  In  the 
treaties  ending  World  War  I  (pp.  34,  36-37. 
and  75-76). 

Mr.  Reece  suggests  a  realistic  solution  of 
the  Eastern  problem  along  the  line  In  which 
the  same  problem  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved  on  Germany's  western  boundaries  and 
also  perhaps  with  the  Jewish  nation  of 
Israel  (pp.  67-68  and  10»-110).  Finally  he 
pleads  that  we  make  the  rule  of  law  the 
kernel  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and,  thus,  un- 
fold a  banner  around  which  many  nations 
and  all  men  of  good  will  can  unite,  and  which 
by  Its  very  moral  strength  will  make  Ameri- 
can leadership  In  the  world  a  reality  (pp 
111-112). 

Otir  policymakers  will  be  well  advised  to 
weigh  these  words  of  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  legislators  of  our  time,  the  true 
American  patriot.  Carroll  Reece. 


L.B.J.  MODERATION  IN 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, Roscoe  Drummond,  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist,  paid  a 
richly  earned  tribute  to  the  moderation 
and  restraint  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion In  waging  the  terribly  trying  and 
difficult  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Drummond  concludes,  in  referring 
to  President  Johnson: 

And  to  make  it  least  Ukely  that  Red  China 
will  enter  the  war,  he  is  not  using  U.S.  air 
power  to  bomb  cities  In  the  north;  not  send- 
ing U.S.  ground  troops  to  occupy  North  Viet- 
nam; not  seeking  the  downfall  of  the  Hanoi 


regime;  not  asking  for  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Hanoi  He  is  asking  only  for 
an  unconditional  end  to  aggression  against 
its  neighbor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  wiitten  by  Rosooe 
Drummond  be  printed  In   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Good  Word  for  L.B.J. 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

I  would  like  to  say  a  good  word  about 
President  Johnson's  management  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Obviously  there  is  a  great  risk 
of  timidly  doing  too  little  to  arrest  the  ag- 
gression and  a  great  danger  of  recklessly 
doing  so  much  that  Red  China  enters  the 
fighting. 

With  these  two  opposite  perils  in  mind,  I 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  many  more 
Americans  will  come  to  see  that  the  President 
Is  bringing  wisdom,  caution  and  determina- 
tion to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Surely  the  touchstone  of  wisdom  in  our 
roie  In  Vietnam  is  to  do  whatever  Is  needed 
to  secure  South  Vietnam  from  conquest  and 
to  use  our  massive  military  power  In  such  a 
prudent  and  measvired  manner  that  Pelplng 
Is  given  no  legitimate  reason  to  enter  the  war. 

Such  a  course  will  not  get  the  easy  plaudits 
of  those  who  want  to  win  quickly  at  any 
cost  by  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  bits;  will 
not  get  the  praise  of  those  who  want  to  quit 
at  any  cost  by  pulling  out;  and  will  not  get 
a  high  Oallup  rating  from  those  who  suggest 
we  liaven't  the  resources  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  and  that,  anj-way,  a  little  aggres- 
sion in  southeast  Asia  is  no  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

As  these  conflicting  views  find  their  level 
in  public  opinion.  I  believe  that  the  Nation, 
on  reflection,  will  feel  ex'en  more  reassured 
that  Oen.  Ctirtis  Lemay  Is  not  deciding  the 
bombing  over  North  Vietnam,  that  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  is  not  managing  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  and  that  Senator  P^l- 
BRicKT  is  not  deciding  where  aggression  con- 
cerns the  United  States  and  where  it  doesn't. 

During  tlie  period  when  he  was  deter- 
mining how  the  mounting  attacks  directed 
from  Hanoi  should  be  met.  President  John- 
son— as  reported  by  Charles  Roberts  in  his 
book.  "L.B.J.'s  Inner  Circle" — remarked  to 
his  intimates:  "I'm  not  going  north  with 
Curtis  Lemay,  and  I'm  not  going  south  with 
Wayne  Morse." 

Fortunately,  the  President  Is  not  easily 
pressured  either  by  events  or  by  extremist 
advice. 

He  did  not  act  hastily,  but  deliberately; 
not  recklessly,  but  with  great  care;  not  tim- 
idly— he  committed  the  United  States  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam successfully,  but  no  more. 

These  Ingredients  of  mind  have  marked  the 
President's  course  In  Vietnam:  dellberate- 
ness.  prudence,  and  determination. 

They  have  produced  a  clear  and  properly 
limited  objective:  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
from  being  taken  over  by  force. 

And  to  make  it  least  likely  that  Red  China 
will  enter  the  war,  he  is  not  using  U.S.  air 
power  to  bomb  cities  in  the  North;  not  send- 
ing UB.  ground  troopw  to  occupy  North  Viet- 
nam; not  seeking  the  downfall  of  the  Hanoi 
regime:  not  asking  for  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Hanoi,  He  Is  asking  only  for  an 
unconditional  end  to  aggression  against  Its 
neighbor. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  RUSK  WIN- 
NING RICHLY  DESERVED  POPU- 
LAR SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
public  officials  occupy  a  post  as  subject 
to  criticism  as  the  Secretary  of  Stat^ 


One  has  only  to  recall  the  ordeal  of  Dean 
Acheson,  or  the  drumfire  of  criticism  di- 
rected at  John  Foster  Dulles,  as  exam- 
ples of  the  abuse  visited  upon  a  Secretaiy 
of  SUte. 

Dean  Rusk  is  no  exception.  He  has 
now  occupied  his  great  office  longer  than 
any  man  in  this  century  except  for  Cor- 
dell  Hull  and  John  Foster  Dulles.  He 
has  occupied  It  in  the  middle  of  a  trying 
period  in  American  foreign  relations, 
throughout  one  of  the  most  distant,  dif- 
ficult to  understand,  and  frusUating 
wars  in  our  history. 

He  has  become  the  No.  1  security  of- 
ficer of  our  Government — a  position  no 
other  Secretary  of  State  has  so  clearly 
occupied.  He  has  crisply  and  cleanly 
defined  our  cause  in  South  Vietnam. 

He  finally  appeat^  to  be  emerging  as  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  can  do  something 
rarely  achieved  in  our  history;  namely, 
he  is  winning  popular  support.  If  this 
is  so,  Mr.  President,  Dean  Rusk  richly 
desei-ves  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  written  by  Carl  Rowan  discussing 
this  new  public  appreciation  of  Mr,  Rusk 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

RiraK  Emerges  as  a  PEasoNALrrT 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Adversity  has  done  for  Secretary  of  Slate 
Dean  Rusk  what  5  years  of  prodding  by  his 
advisers  failed  to  do. 

Tlie  ordeal  of  congressional  and  press  criti- 
cisms on  the  Vietnam  issue  has  drawn  Rusk 
out  to  the  point  where  he  is  developing  a 
public  Image.  He  seems  suddenly  to  be  ac- 
quiring the  reputation  of  a  man  who  has 
strong  and  laudable  convictions. 

His  recent  testimony  l>efore  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  pulled  in 
what  State  Department  officials  say  is  the 
largest  volume  of  mall  ever  received  on  a 
single  event — with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fatal  Ulikess  of  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

I  examined  hundreds  of  the  letters,  which 
are  running  10  to  1  in  Rusk's  favor,  and  they 
clearly  indicate  that  Rusk  emerged  from  the 
hearing  as  a  personality  with  whom  the  pub- 
lic could  identify. 

Previously  he  has  been  regarded  as  so  lack- 
luster, so  unassertive,  that  even  after  5  years 
in  office  most  Americans  did  not  identlfj 
him  with  any  aspect  of  foreign  policy. 

But  the  recent  mall  praises  his  "great 
knowledge,  deep  understanding — and  tre- 
mendous patience."  It  calls  him  "a  wonder- 
ful partner  to  our  boys  in  Vietnam."  It 
says  Rusk  was  "forceful  and  made  sense."  A 
housewife  in  Wlnnetka.  111.,  stated  the  essence 
of  hundreds  of  the  letters  about  his  testi- 
mony by  writing  on  a  postcard:  "Never  in  all 
my  life  have  I  been  so  proud  to  t>e  an 
American." 

One  of  Rusk's  aids  asked  proudly:  "Would 
you  ever  have  believed  the  public  would 
write  letters  like  these  to  Dean  Rusk?  The 
Secretary  has  finally  won  the  people's  confi- 
dence." 

It  Is  risky  to  try  to  read  too  much  Into  the 
flow  of  mall  from  the  public.  One  of  Rusk's 
main  antagonists  In  those  hearings.  Senator 
J.  WmLiAM  FUI.8RICRT,  ssys  hIs  mall  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable,  too. 

ITet.  the  mail  to  Rusk  must  have  meaning 
because  It  is  so  unprecedented.  And  »thls 
will  surely  enhance  his  position  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  only  recently  reiterated 
the  view  that  "Rvisk  sits  first  in  the  Cabinet 
and  he  is  first  with  me." 
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B^.aose  the  President  has  a  strong  av«r- 

^      t    to  crttlcism,   some   observers  speculate 

-...dt  he  has  embraced  Rusk  all  the  harder 

•-■f.  x  ;««■■'  itiacka  on  the  Secretary  and  pre- 

•.  .ns  -ri-  he  will  be  replaced. 

It  mere  is  anything  that  the  President  re- 
acts more  strongly  to  than  criticism.  It  Is 
praise;  so  these  public  tributes  eire  Ukely  to 
put  Rusk  in  the  strongest  position  be  has 
been  In  since  IMl. 

In  fact,  last  Friday's  Presidential  decree 
giving  Rusk  unprecedented  authority  over  all 
US.  Government  activities  In  the  foreign 
policy  fleld  was  a  bigger  vote  of  confidence 
than  anything  the  Preeldent  has  said. 

The  President  Is  known  to  hold  some  of 
the  same  misgivings  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  an  Institution  that  caused  the  late 
President  Kennedy  to  throw  his  hands  up  In 
disgust 

The  President  apparently  believes  that 
Rusk  can  effectively  alter  a  situation  where 
Commerce.  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Labor,  the 
Pentiigon.  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
vtnd  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  each  exer- 
cises a  degree  of  tnltutive  and  autonomy  In 
roreign  policy  matters. 

Some  have  acted  more  Independently  than 
others.  Thus  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  could 
be  labeled  "McNamara's  war,"  after  the  De- 
fense Secretary.  Thus  the  view  can  be  widely 
held  abroad  that  the  CIA  is  overthrowing 
governments  without  State  Department 
knowledge  and  la  generally  pursuing  its  own 
foreign  policy 

However,  the  initiative  of  some  depart- 
ments and  agencies  was  laudable  In  the  sense 
that  they  could  act  speedily  without  the  In- 
terminable delays  so  often  Imposed  by  State's 
bureaucracy 

The  new  system  promises  a  speedy  and 
systematic  hearing  for  other  agencies,  with 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  emfMwered  to 
make  and  execute  immediate  decisions.  The 
other  agencies  would  have  the  light  to  ap- 
peal to  "higher  authority,"  which  really 
means  the  President. 

If  Rusk's  stature  In  Johnson's  eyes  Is  as 
high  as  It  now  seems  to  be,  there  will  be 
few  successful  appeals. 

And  If  Rusk  Is  now  as  boldly  assertive  as 
some  letterwTlters  think,  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  really  be  running  American  for- 
eign policy.  That,  to  bis  credit  or  discredit. 
Is  just  how  It  ought  to  be. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL  OPPOSK8 
CUTS  IN  SCHOOL  MILK.  LUNCH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  br-gar.  my  flght  to  save  the  special  milk 
',:■:  >tram  for  .schoolchildren  from  virtual 
e.xtincUon.  I  have  received  literally  hun- 
dreds of  letters  of  support  for  my  efforts. 
Mar.y  of  these  letters  have  provided  me 
wiUi  a  demonstration  of  Just  how  disas- 
trous an  80-percent  cut  In  the  school  milk 
program  would  be.  Whenever  possible.  I 
have  quoted  schoolteachers,  parents,  and 
sidmlnlstrators  to  show  the  devastating 
Impact  which  the  proposed  slash  could 
have. 

Just  last  week,  the  National  Dairy 
Council  indicated  its  opposition  to  the 
proposed  cutback.  Although  I  am  sure 
that  this  comes  as  no  great  surprise  to 
my  colleagues.  I  think  that  the  resolution 
PMsed  by  the  National  Dairy  Council 
deserves  careful  consideration.  The  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  behind  the  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial miljc  programs.  In  Its  role  of  spon- 
-•yjrlr.g  nutrition  research  and  education 
programs  In  coopenttion  with  recognized 


health  leaders.  It  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  work  being  done  In  this 
area. 

In  its  resolution  the  National  Dairy 
Council  c(»nmends  the  Government,  for 
proposing  to  extend  the  health  benefits  of 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams to  all  needy  children.  However, 
It  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  nutrition- 
ally needy  are  found  at  all  economic 
levels;  In  other  words,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  need  for  "nature's 
perfect  food'  on  the  basis  of  a  parent's 
Income  alone. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
one  paragraph  of  the  resolution  which, 
in  my  estimation.  t>eautlfully  states  the 
case  for  a  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  school  milk  program  on  nutritional 
grounds. 

America's  children,  regardless  of  economic 
status,  are  the  hope  for  the  Nation's  future. 
We  must  strive  to  make  the  children  of  today 
healthy  and  strong,  better  prepared  to  buUd 
a  stronger  nation  tomorrow.  This  cannot  be 
done  through  false  economies.  It  can  be  done 
through  assistance  to  Improve  their  nutri- 
tional health  and  well-being  by  extending  the 
educational  values  of  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial milk  programs  to  reach  all  of  the  Nation's 
children. 

Mr.  President,  too  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion's Child  Nutrition  Act  will  lower 
rather  then  raise  the  nutritional  stand- 
ards of  our  Nation's  schoolchildren.  The 
National  Dairy  Council's  resolution 
makes  this  point  abundantly  clear,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt   National  Daibt  CotJNcn.  on 
Proposed  Bttdcet  Appkopriation  fob  1966-67 

ScftOOL  LtTNCH  AND  SPECIAL  MiLK  PSOGRAMS 

National  Dairy  CouacU  commends  the  pro- 
posals. In  the  proposed  1966-«7  Federal  Gov- 
ernment budget,  to  extend  the  proven  health 
benefits  of  the  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs  to  all  needy  children.  We  recom- 
mend, however, '  that  determination  of  need 
be  arrived  at  In  terms  of  nutrition  and 
health,  rather  than  in  terms  of  economics 
alone.  The  nutritionally  needy  are  found  at 
all  economic  levels. 

America's  children,  regardless  of  economic 
status,  are  the  hope  for  the  Nation's  future. 
We  must  strive  to  make  the  children  of  today 
healthy  and  strong,  better  prepared  to  buUd 
a  stronger  nation  tomorrow.  This  cannot  b^ 
done  through  false  economies.  It  can  be 
done  through  assistance  to  improve  their 
nutritional  health  and  well-being  by  extend- 
ing the  educational  values  of  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs  to  reach  all  of  the 
Nation's  children. 

National  Dairy  CouncU  strongly  opposes 
certain  contemplated  reductions  of  114.5  mil- 
lion In  the  school  lunch  program,  and  as 
much  as  $83  million  In  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram The  proposed  reductions  represent  a 
retreat  from  the  well-eetabllshed  concept  of 
the  programs  as  a  means  to  further  sound 
nutrition  education  for  all  children. 

The  proposed  budget  reductions  are  Incon- 
sistent with  the  goal  established  by  the  1046 
School  Lunch  Act  which.  In  Its  declaration 
of  policy,  describes  school  lunch  "as  a  meas- 
ure of  national  security  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren." The  same  philosophy  has-  been  ap- 
plied   in    the   special    milk    program.      In   a 


statement  In  ccmnectloa  with  this  program, 
the  n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  said.  In 
1966:  "Whenever  or  wherever  It's  (milk) 
served:  the  goal  Is  the  same — to  put  abundant 
supplies  of  VS.  dairy  products  to  good  use 
boosting  the  nutritional  quality  of  our  chil- 
dren's diets." 

When  viewed  In  proper  perspective  with 
the  proposed  total  national  budget,  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  war  on  poverty  or  the 
proposed  budget  for  foreign  aid,  the  coT:item- 
plated  dollar  savings  are  Incalculably  small. 
Offsetting  them  would  be  the  Irretrievable 
loss  to  the  nutritional  health  and  well-being 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren, at  a  critical  time  when  the  Nation 
needs  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  help 
them  develop  Into  healthy  and  strong  men 
and  women. 


MODERNIZING   OUR  OLDER 
HOSPITALS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  domestic  health  and 
education  certainly  indicates  that  he  in- 
tends no  slackening  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  every  American.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  admin- 
istration has  endorsed  a  major  drive  to 
promote  the  modernization  of  our  older 
hospitals  through  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  and  loans. 

I  Introduced  such  proposed  legislation 
as  far  back  as  the  87th  Congress.  The 
need  is  critical.  There  are  an  estimated 
260,000  hospital  beds  in  this  country  that 
are  obsolete.  Hospital  capacity  equiva- 
lent to  13,000  beds  becomes  obsolete  each 
and  every  year  we  wait. 

The  need  is  especially  pressing  in  our 
urban  areas.  In  these  areas  we  have  hos- 
pital facilities  that  are  much  the  same 
as  they  were  50  or  60  years  ago.  These 
are  our  teaching  and  research  hospitals. 
Thus,  their  deterioration  affects  not  only 
the  medical  care  of  the  patients  they 
serve,  but  the  medical  care  of  the  entire 
Nation  as  well. 

My  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  Is  a 
good  example  the  magnitude  of  urban 
hospital  obsolescence.  The  State  gov- 
ernment has  estimated  that  In  1966,  hos- 
pital capacity  equivalent  to  more  than 
25.000  beds  is  in  need  of  modernization. 
Of  this  amount  nearly  21.000  beds  are  in 
the  State's  12  major  urban  areas. 

Over  the  past  19  years,  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  has  been  very  successful  in 
meeting  a  large  part  of  the  need  for 
hospital  facilities  where  we  had  none, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  Because  It  has  been  so  success- 
ful we  now  can  turn  our  efforts  to  re- 
building and  renewing  the  health  care 
facilities  and  we  already  have. 

The  heart  of  the  proposed  moderniza- 
tion program  is  a  financing  mechanism 
that  is  new  to  hospital  construction — the 
amortization  grant.  Under  this  system, 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  up  to 
40  percent  of  the  principal  and  interest 
on  loans  secured  by  hospital  from  pri- 
vate lenders.  This  will  be  a  tremendous 
lever  and  will  stimulate  construction 
many  times  greater  than  the  Federal 
contribution.  The  Surgeon  General  can 
also  naake  the  loans  where  none  are 
available  from  private  sources. 

Another  Important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  an  expansion  of  Federal  research 
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on  health  care.  This  will  make  available 
to  our  hospitals  the  most  up-to-date  In- 
formation on  good  hospital  design  and 
organization. 

We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
longer  in  Initiating  this  important  hos- 
pital modernization  program.  Hospital 
costs  have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
from  5  to  7  percent  a  year  for  the  past 
20  years.  The  average  cost  of  general 
hospital  care  in  the  country  Is  now  about 
$42  per  person,  per  day.  We  can  only 
hope  to  hold  back  these  rising  costs  by 
modernizing  obsolete  faculties  and  mak- 
ing them  more  efficient  to  operate.  We 
must  also  step  up  our  research  to  find 
better  and  more  efficient  ways  to  provide 
health  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  quickly  on  this  program  to  mod- 
ernize our  hospitals.  We  have  waited 
too  long  already.  The  need  grows  more 
acute  each  day. 


AUTOMA-nON  AND  ECONOMIC 

PROGRESS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  Congress  received  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 
When  we  consider  the  monumental  man- 
date which  Congress  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission when  it  began  its  work  only  a 
year  ago,  I  am  doubly  Impressed  by  their 
efforts.  The  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  deserve  serious 
congressional  exploration  and-considera- 
tlon. 

Its  most  important  finding,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  has  been  brought  home 
during  the  past  year,  is  that  the  high 
levels  of  unemployment  which  we  ex- 
perienced from  the  mid-fifties  to  the 
early  sixties  were  the  result  of  Inade- 
quate rates  of  economic  growth.  Thus, 
while  automation  and  other  technologi- 
cal changes  may  eliminate  jobs,  this  Na- 
tion possesses  the  needed  monetary  and 
fiscal  tools  to  maintain  a  rate  of  giowth 
sufficient  to  encourage  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment with  reasonably  stable  prices 
in  spite  of  Increases  In  productivity  and 
the  labor  force. 

Spurred  first  by  the  1964  tax  cut,  and 
then  by  the  Increase  in  Federal  defense 
spending  necessitated  by  our  enlarged 
commitment  In  Vietnam,  we  have  re- 
duced unemployment  to  its  current  low 
level  of  4.1  percent.  Although  this  may 
be  startling  to  some— especially  to  those 
who  only  a  short  time  ago  were  predict- 
ing that  automation  and  technological 
chaaige  would  make  much  of  the  work 
force  obsolete— it  is  not  startling  to  those 
of  us  who  over  the  years  have  stressed 
the  Importance  of  increased  Federal 
spending  In  generating  rapid  economic 
growth  and  full  employment.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  so  much  of  the  stimulus 
has  had  to  come  from  increased  military 
spending,  but  it  Is  instructive  to  note  the 
effect  of  such  spending. 

The  report  also  finds  that  while  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  possesses  the  tools 
necessary  to  solve  its  problems,  many  in- 
dividuals lack  the  needed  skills,  training, 
education,  or  mobility  to  get  and  keep 
jobs  In  the  face  of  labor  displacements 


necessitated  by  technological  changes. 
The  Commission  recommends  many  im- 
portant programs  to  help  these  individ- 
uals to  enter  and  reenter  the  labor  force 
to  upgrade  their  skills  through  education 
and  training. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  a 
program  of  public  service  employment 
which  would  provide  many  hard-core 
unemployed  with  rewarding  work  oppor- 
tunities, while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing society  with  some  of  the  human  re- 
sources needed  to  meet  our  unmet  Indi- 
vidual and  community  needs.  This  pro- 
posal deserves  strong  and  immediate  con- 
sideration by  Congress  both  in  the  light 
of  the  emerging  labor  shortages  In  some 
areas  and  occupations,  and  in  light  of  the 
continuing  high  unemployment  among 
teenagers  and  Negroes. 

The  Commission's  proposals  for  14 
years  of  free  education,  for  improvement 
of  the  employment  service,  and  for  bet- 
ter matching  our  technological  capabili- 
ties and  human  needs  also  deserve  se- 
rious consideration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  shortly  on  this  report. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy. Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
for  their  dedicated  and  successful  ef- 
forts to  acquaint  our  Nation  with  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  make  technological 
advancement  a  national  asset  instead  of 
a  national  liability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  recently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

Facts  on  Automation  ( 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  oOv, 
Technology.     Automation,     and     Economic 
Progress  turns  out  to  be  an  encouraging  blue- 
print for  national  greatness  rather  than  an 
essay  on  gloomy  foreboding. 

The  Commission  finds  no  evidence  that 
technological  change  In  the  coming  decade 
will  be  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  de- 
mand for  new  goods  and  services,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  will  be  able  to  offset.  Com- 
puters and  automated  factories  will  not  lead 
to  mass  unemployment  and  social  disruption, 
provided  social  imagination  does  not  lag  In 
dealing  with  the  tribulations  of  change. 

Up  to  now,  weedy  myths  have  flowered 
faster  than  facts  In  this  fleld.  The  report 
represents  the  flrst  exhaustive  joint  study  of 
all  the  implications  of  automation  by  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders  and  academic  special- 
ists. Out  of  their  research  has  come  agree- 
ment on  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem and,  m  most  respects,  on  what  should 
be  done  about  It.  Three  union  leaders  on 
the  panel  did  enter  a  dissenting  footnote  to 
complain  that  the  report  lacked  a  "tone  of 
urgency."  But  this  criticism  does  not  de- 
tract from  their  agreement  with  their  busi- 
ness and  public  colleagues  on  the  essential 
issues. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  unem- 
ployment Is  simply  a  waste.  It  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government  becomes  em- 
ployer of  last  resort  for  the  hardcore  job- 
less, putting  them  to  work  In  parks,  hospitals, 
and  other  places  where  useful  work  now  goes 
undone  for  lack  of  funds.  Along  with  a  re- 
lated proposal  to  provide  a  floor  under  fam- 
ily income,  this  pr(^>08al  will  require  detailed 
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evaluation  to  guard  agalnat  chronic  wel- 
farism. 

Many  of  the  Commission's  other  recom- 
mendations can  be  acted  upon  promptly. 
Among  those  with  obvious  merit  are  the  fed- 
eralization of  the  Federal -State  Employment 
Service  to  Increase  its  effectiveness,  a  pro- 
gram tailored  to  the  needs  of  Negroes  whose 
skills  and  education  have  been  crippled  by 
past  dUcrlmlnatlon,  esUblishment  of  a  na- 
tional model  building  code  and  extension  of 
free  education  through  the  first  2  years  of 
college. 

The  report  is  essentially  an  avowal  of  faith 
In  the  Nation's  flexibility  and  Imagination. 
Automation  can  mean  hardships  for  particu- 
lar workers  and  dislocations  in  specific  in- 
dustries, but  it  holds  the  potentiality  for  in- 
creased abundance,  more  leisure  and  Im- 
proved public  services  If  Americana  have  the 
wisdom  to  act  and  plan  together.  The  re- 
port U  a  welcome  addition  to  the  NaUon's 
common  fund  of  wlsdwn  on  the  complexities 
of  change. 

ROBERT  KENNEDY'S  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ROLE  IN  THE  DEBATE  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, has  played  a  highly  constructive 
role  in  the  debate  on  Vietnam.  In  par- 
ticular, Senator  Kennedy's  thoughtful 
statement  of  February  19,  1966.  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  resJlsm  in  defining 
our  objectives  In  Vietnam,  merits  the 
close  study  of  all  persons,  In  private  life 
as  well  as  in  the  Government,  who  are 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  achiev- 
ing an  honorable  [>eace  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  series  of  editorials  and  arti- 
cles commenting  upon  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
\  ON  Vietnam,  Pebruabt  19,  1966 

\  This  week  has  been  another  chapter  In  a 
great  tradition.  For  the  Senate  Chamber 
still  echoes  to  the  distant  ringing  of  the 
great  issues  of  our  past.  War  and  westward 
growth,  civil  strife  and  the  rights  of  man 
have  been  argued  on  its  floor:  and  from 
those  debates  have  emerged  the  shaping 
events  and  judgments  of  American  history. 

The  greater  the  issue,  the  larger  the  stakes, 
the  more  passionately  debate  has  raged,  in 
the  Senate  and  across  the  land.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  reviled  for  opposing  the  war  of 
1848.  The  citizens  of  his  own  State  called 
Daniel  Webster  traitor  for  proposing  a  com- 
promise to  avoid  civil  war.  Those  who  saw 
the  storm,  and  tried  desperately  to  prepare 
the  Nation  for  World  War  II,  were  cursed 
as  warmongers,  enemies  of  mankind,  sub- 
verters  of  deniocracy — and  worse. 

Yet,  despite  the  condemnations  and  the 
violent  recriminations,  there  have  always 
been  within  the  Senate  enough  men  of  cour- 
age and  conviction  to  triumph  in  the  end 
over  those  who  would  stifle  free  discussion 
and  action.  There  are  hazards  In  debating 
American  policy  In  the  face  of  a  stem  and 
dangerous  enemy.  But  that  hazard  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  democracy.  Democracy  is  no 
easy  form  of  government.  Few  naUons  have 
been  able  to  sustain  it.  For  It  requires  that 
we  take  the  chances  of  freedom:  that  the 
liberating  play  of  reason  be  brought  to  bear 
on  events  filled  with  passion:  that  dissent  be 
allowed  to  make  its  appeal  for  acceptance: 
that  men  chance  error  In  their  search  for 
the  truth. 
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■The  b«rt  t«8t  of  truth  Is  the  power  of 
thought  to  get  Itself  accepted  In  the  com- 
petition of  the  marketplace."  said  Justice 
Holmea  'That  at  any  rate  Is  the  theory  of 
our  Constitution.  It  Is  an  experiment,  as  all 
life  La  an  eiperlment  Every  year.  If  not 
every  day.  we  have  to  wager  our  salvation 
upon  some  prophecy  based  on  Imperfect 
Itnowl0d(e.  While  that  experiment  Is  part 
of  o\ir  ayBtent,  I  think  that  we  should  be 
eternally  vigilant  against  attempts  to  check 
the  expression  of  opinions  that  we  loathe 
and  believe  to  be  fought  with  depth." 

Oir  Constitution  imposes  on  the  Senate 
the  mo«t  heavy  and  grave  Independent  re-, 
sponsibiutles.  We  ourselves  owe  to  the 
people  of  50  States  the  burden  of  Independ- 
ent thought  and  action.  Our  whole  system 
of  ttovertimpnt  rests  on  a  complex  structure 
of  independence  and  cooperation  among  the 
branches  a  structure  which  requires  that  we 
make  our  own  Judgments  about  events,  giv- 
ing due  weight  to  the  reason  and  reeponsi- 
billty  of  others. 

Shall  we  then  debate  with  force  and  pas- 
•ton  the  Issues  of  labor  relations  and  hous- 
ing and  trade — while  the  great  Issues  of 
peace  and  war  are  allowed  to  pass  In  silence? 
Shall  we  discuss  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  constituents — while  policies  which  affect 
their  very  existence  go  undiscussed?  To  do 
so  would  be  the  gravest  departure  from  our 
duties  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
American  States. 

T^A'd  and  laformlng  debate  rests  upon  mod- 
e.-H'.ion  and  mutual  Indulgence.  Men  must 
seefc  acceptance  of  their  views  through  rea- 
son and  not  through  Intimidation:  through 
argument,  and  not  through  accusation.  We 
ire  a;i  patriots  here.  We  are  all  defenders 
or  freedom  We  are  all  Americans  To  at- 
•.Act.  the  motives  of  those  who  express  con- 
cern about  our  present  course — to  challenge 
their  very  right  to  speak  freely — Is  to  strike 
at  the  foundations  of  the  democratic  process 
which  our  fellow  cltlsens,  even  today,  are  dy- 
ing in  order  to  protect. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senate,  and  this  entire 
Nation,  might  well  adopt  for  Its  own  guid- 
ance the  personal  creed  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  said 

"I  tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the 
right  of  others  to  differ  from  me  In  opinion 
without  Imputing  to  them  criminality.  I 
know  too  well  the  weakneaa  and  uncer- 
tainty of  human  reason  to  wonder  at  its 
different  result.  Both  of  our  political  parties 
agree  conscientiously  in  the  same  object — 
the  public  good:  but  they  differ  essentially 
in  what  they  deem  the  means  of  promoting 
that  good — which  Is  right,  time  and  experi- 
ence will  prove — with  whatever  opinion  the 
body  of  the  Nation  concurs,  that  mvist  pre- 
vail. My  anxieties  on  this  subject  wUl  never 
tarry  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honorable 
means  of  truth  and  reason:  nor  have  thay 
ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral  worth,  nor 
alienated  my  affections  from  a  single  friend, 
who  did  not  first  withdraw  himself." 

The  dljcOsslona  which  have  been  taking 
place  In  recent  days  are  therefore  worth 
While  and  important.  But  we  must  do  all 
w*  Can  to  Okake  certain  that  the  exchange 
of  views  accomplishes  the  most  for  our  coun- 
try— moving  our  policy  toward  the  goal  we 
all  want  to  achieve.  Ail  of  us  are  concerned, 
as  the  American  people  are  concerned,  about 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  several  aspects  to  this  con- 
cern. 

We  are  concerned  at  the  casualties,  the 
death  and  suffering,  of  our  young  men  in 
South  Vietnam 

We  are  concerned  over  the  effect  of  soate 
of  our  mllitaxy  action  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam — whether  more  cannot  be 
done  to  lessen  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  Innocent  (hat  oomas  with  war.  For  a 
military  victory  at  the  cost  of  a  completely 
destroyed  South  Vietnam  would  be  a  de- 
feat for  our  larger  purposes. 


We  are  concerned  whether  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  being  offered  something 
positive  to  live  and  fight  for — something 
beyond  negative  antlcommunism.  The 
President's  recent  Initiatives  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  welcomed:  but  It  Is  now  in- 
cumbent on  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  make  good  at  last  on  promises  which 
the  people  of  that  unhappy  country  have 
beard  for  many  years. 

We  are  concerned  over  our  relationship 
with  Communist  China — not  Jiut  concern  to 
avoid  a  deadly  war.  but  also  concern  lest  the 
Vietnam  struggle  make  any  reasonable  ac- 
commodation with  China  impossible  In  the 
future.  The  events  of  the  coming  decade 
will  determine  whether  our  relations  with 
mainland  China  will  change  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse.  But  they  will  change  and 
we  can  Influence  that  change:  and  the  di- 
rection of  change  must  receive  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

And  we  are  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  our  domestic  efforts  to  conquer 
Ignorance  and  disease  and  unemployment — 
the  problems  of  the  cities — problems  which, 
warned  the  McCone  Commission,  could  split 
our  society  Irretrievably.  And  this  concern 
Is  heightened  by  the  way  in  which  the  war 
perpetuates  discrimination — for  the  poor  and 
the  less  fortunate  serve  In  Vietnam  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

But  the  central  question  before  us  now — 
the  area  of  greatest  present  concern  for  the 
Senate,  and  what  we  must  discuss  at  all 
levels  of  government — la  our  political  strat- 
egy In  the  war  In  Vietnam:  not  simply  how 
to  move,  but  in  what  direction  we  wish  to 
move. 

At  the  outset.  It  must  be  realised  that 
negotiations  are  not  an  ultimate  goal.  Ne- 
gotiations or  discussions  are  only  a  means 
by  which  ultimate  goals  may  be  reached. 
Our  arrival  at  the  bargaining  table  will  not 
make  the  struggle  disappear.  Even  If  we 
airrlve  at  the  bargaining  table,  the  real  ques- 
tion Is  what  goals  we  will  seek  there.  With- 
out clear  goals  in  mind,  negotiations  are 
pointless.  And  without  clear  goals  and 
realistic  objectives.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  bargaining  table  will  ever  be  reached. 

What,  then,  are  our  goals  In  Vietnam? 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  others  have 
stated  objectives  in  general  terms.  They  are 
the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam — or,  at 
least.  Its  Independent  right  to  determine  Its 
own  future.  They  are  to  halt  the  aggression 
from  the  north  and  to  prove  to  China  that 
a  policy  of  subversion  In  other  Lands  will 
not  work.  These  are  worthy  objectives.  All 
are  Important.  The  question  remains,  how- 
ever, under  what  realistic  terms  and  condi- 
tions thfty  can  be  advanced  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  three  routes  before  us:  military 
victory,  a  peaceful  settlement,  or  withdrawal. 

The  last  Is  Impossible  for  this  country. 
For  the  United  States  to  withdraw  now.  as 
I  said  last  May.  would  be  a  repudiation  of 
conrunltmenta  undertaken  and  confirmed  by 
three  administrations.  It  would  flatly  be- 
tray those  in  Vietnam  whom  we  have  en- 
couraged by  our  support  to  resist  the  forces 
of  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong.  Unilateral  with- 
drawal would  injure,  perhaps  Irreparably, 
the  principle  of  collective  security,  and  un- 
dermine the  independence  of  small  nations 
everywhere  In  the  world.  And  It  would  offer 
no  hope  for  a  reasonable  accommodation  with 
China  In  the  future.  There  are  reasonable 
and  responsible  steps  which  we  can  take  to 
raise  the  poasiblilty  of  improved  relations 
with  China  In  the  future.  But  unilateral 
withdrawal  would  only  reward  aggression  and 
could  offer  China  no  Inducement  to  reach 
accommodation  In  a  peaceful  world. 

I  now  turn  to  the  open  avenues — military 
victory  or  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Military  victory  requires  that  we  crush 
both  our  adversary's  strength  and  his  wlU 
to  continue  the  battle:  that  the  forces  from 


the  north  be  compelled  to  withdraw  beyond 
the  border:  that  much  of  Vtetnam  be  de- 
stroyed and  lu  people  kUled;  that  we  con- 
tinue to  occupy  "^uth  Vietnam  as  long  as 
our  presence  Is  required  to  Insure  that  hos- 
tilities. Including  Insurgency,  will  not  be  re- 
sumed. And  this  win  be  a  very  long  time 
Indeed. 

I  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  such  an 
outcome  is  beyond  our  reach.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  It  would  mean  rapidly  in- 
creasing commitments  of  American  forces 
It  would  mean  a  growing  risk  of  widening 
war— with  North  Vietnam,  with  China,  even 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  lead,  in- 
deed already  has  led  thoughtless  people  to 
advocate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  And 
it  would  involve  all  theae  things — commit- 
ment, risk,  and  spreading  destruction — in 
pursuit  of  a  goal  which  is  at  best  uncertain, 
and  at  worst  unattainable. 

Despite  all  these  dangers,  we  may  yet 
come  to  this  course.  The  intransigence  of 
our  adversaries  may  leave  us  no  alternative. 
There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  or 
miscalculation  of  this  point  In  either  Hanoi 
or  Peking.  TT\e  American  people  possess 
the  bravery  and  the  will  to  follow  such  a 
course  If  others  force  It  upon  us.  I  also  be- 
lieve, however,  that  given  the  opportunity 
by  our  adversaries,  we  possess  the  wisdom 
and  skin  to  avoid  such  a  gfrlm  necessity. 

And  President  Johnson  has  made  clear, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In  every 
forum  of  the  world,  that  this  country  seeks 
the  other  road:  the  road  to  negotiated 
settlement. 

In  this  pursuit  we  have  asked  for  uncon- 
ditional discussions.  This  means  simply 
that  we  will  neither  demand  nor  yield  spe- 
cific formal  commitments  before  bargaining 
begins.  In  fact,  both  sides  must  come  to 
any  discussion  with  at  least  one  basic  con- 
dition: one  Irreducible  demand:  one  point 
they  will  not  yield.  For  the  United  SUt«s 
it  must  be  that  we  will  not  turn  South  Viet- 
nam over  to  the  North.  For  North  Vietnam 
It  must  be  that  they  will  not  accept  a  settle- 
ment which  leaves  In  the  south  a  hostile 
government,  dedicated  to  the  final  physical 
destruction  of  all  Communist  elements,  re- 
fusing any  economic  cooperation  with  the 
North,  dependent  upon  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  American  military  power. 

These  conditions,  these  minimum  terms, 
can  be  breached  only  at  sword's  point;  only 
by  driving  the  adversary's  forces  from  the 
field.  For  either  side  to  yield  Its  minimum 
conditions  would  be  In  fact  to  accept  to  de- 
feat. If  we  Intend  to  deny  these  minimum 
conditions  to  our  adversaries,  then  we  must 
defeat  them  completely.  If  this  is  what  we 
Intend,  we  should  understand  it  clearly — 
and  undertake  It  with  resolution. 

But  If  negotiation  Is  our  aim,  as  ve  have 
so  clearly  said  It  is,  we  must  seek  a  middle 
ground.  A  negotiated  settlement  means  that 
each  side  must  concede  matters  that  are 
Important  in  order  to  preserve  positions  that 
are  •oeential. 

It  may  be  that  negotiation  is  not  possible 
in  this  war  because  our  political  alnu  are 
Irreconcilable:  because  one  side,  or  both 
sides,  are  not  willing  to  accept  anything  less 
than  the  fruits  of  victory.  If  that  Is  so, 
then  we  must  reluctantly  let  slip  the  hope 
of  reasoned  discussion  and  proceed  to  the 
uncertain,  uncharted  course  of  war. 

I  believe  there  is  a  middle  way,  that  an 
end  to  the  fighting  and  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment can  be  achieved.  It  most  be  said, 
before  all  else,  that  the  mldd'e  way — the  way 
of  negotiation — Involves  risks.  An  adversary 
who  lives  may  perhaps  fight  another  day. 
And  a  government  which  Is  not  continuoxisly 
sheltered  by  American  military  power  may 
be  again  attacked  or  subverted  or 
overthrown. 

Tiieae  risks.  I  believe,  we  are  courageous 
enough  to  undertake.  They  are  rUks.  in 
fact,  which  we  do  take  everyday  in  a  hundred 
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countries  In  every  corner  of  every  continent. 
There  are  dozens  of  countries  which  might 
be  the  target  of  Communist  aggression  or 
subversion.  If  we  were  unwilling  to  take 
any  risk  that  they  might  be  subverted  or 
conquered  by  the  Communists,  we  might 
simply  have  occupied  all  of  them.  But 
clearly,  we  would  rather  live  with  such  risks 
than  attempt  to  occupy  these  nations.  We 
take  these  risks  because  we  believe  men  and 
nations  will  not  willingly  choose  to  submit 
to  other  men  from  other  lands. 

If  we  are  wrong  in  this  basic  faith,  then 
Vietnam  will  be  but  a  flicker  in  the  con- 
flagration which  Is  to  come.  But  In  Indo- 
nesia, m  Algeria,  and  In  the  Central  African 
Republic  the  Chinese  have  suffered  enormous 
defeats — not  because  we  are  stronger  or  more 
skilled  than  they — not  because  we  defeated 
them.  They  were  defeated  because  the  peo- 
ple of  these  lands  preferred  to  run  their 
affairs  In  their  own  way — and  our  faith  was 
Justified.  This  basic  faith  may  not  be  borne 
out  on  every  occasion  In  every  land.  But  in 
the  past  when  the  question  has  been  clearly 
presented,  men  have  chosen  independence 
and  freedom. 

With  this  basic  faith  In  the  aspirations  of 
man.  what  are  the  elements  of  a  settlement 
In  Vietnam? 

Whatever  the  exact  statvis  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front — puppet  or  partly  inde- 
pendent— any  negotiated  settlement  must 
accept  the  fact  that  there  are  discontented 
elements  In  South  Vietnam,  Communist  and 
non-Communist,  who  desire  to  change  the 
existing  political  and  economic  system  of  the 
country.  There  are  three  things  you  can 
do  with  such  groupts:  kill  or  repress  them, 
turn  the  country  over  to  them,  or  admit 
them  to  a  share  of  power  and  responsibility. 
The  first  two  are  now  possible  only  through 
force  of  arms. 

The  last — to  admit  them  to  a  share  of 
power  and  responsibility — Is  at  the  heart  of 
the  hope  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  is 
not  the  easy  way  or  the  sUre  way:  nor  can 
the  manner  or  the  degree  of  participation 
now  be  described  with  any  precision.  It 
may  come  about  through  a  single  confer- 
ence or  many  naeetings.  or  by  a  slow,  un- 
dramatlc  process  of  gradual  accommodation. 
It  will  require  enormous  skill  and  political 
wisdom  to  find  the  point  at  which  participa- 
tion does  not  bring  domination  or  Internal 
conquest.  It  will  take  statesmanship  will- 
ing to  exploit  the  very  real  differences  of 
ambition  and  intention  and  interest  between 
Hanoi  and  Peking  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  may  mean  a  compromise  government  fully 
acceptable  to  neither  side.  It  certainly 
means  that  we  must  take  considerable  risks 
In  the  expectation  that  social  and  economic 
success  win  weaken  the  appeal  of  commu- 
nism— and  that  sharing  the  burden  and  the 
satisfaction  of  helping  to  guide  a  nation  will 
attract  hostile  elements  toward  a  solution 
which  win  preserve  both  the  independence  of 
their  country  and  their  new-found  share 
of  power.  And  we  must  be  willing  to  face 
the  uncertainties  of  election,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  an  eventual  vote  on  reunification. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  think  about  what 
kind- of  relationship  such  a  reunified  country 
would  have  to  the  United  States,  to  Com- 
munist China,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  we  are  willing  to  accept  these  uncertain- 
ties and  run  the  risks — and  if  our  adver- 
saries are  willing  to  submit  their  cause  to 
the  same  arbitration,  the  same  peaceful 
choice — then  a  settlement  may  be  possible; 
and  the  other  hasards,  the  hazards  of  widen- 
ing conflict  and  devastation,  may  be  ended. 

Of  course,  such  a  road  toward  solution 
must  be  protected  from  sudden  and  violent 
upheaval.  There  must  be  International 
guarantees  to  back  up  agreement,  good  faith, 
and  mutual  seU-interest.  Foreign  forces 
must  be  withdrawn,  by  balanced  and  veri- 
fied stages.    And  we  must  InsUt  that  the 


poUtlcal  process  go  forward  under  the  rigor- 
ous supervision  of  a  trusted  International 
body. 

I  would  stress  that  such  a  settlement  would 
not  end  our  burden  or  our  vigilance  in  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson  has  made  clear 
that  we  are  ready  to  help  with  economic  aid 
for  North  Vietnam.  Further,  if  South  Viet- 
nam is  to  remain  free  to  determine  Its  own 
destiny  and  to  live  in  harmony  with  the 
north,  then  we  must  help  repair  the  ravages 
of  20  years  of  war.  Our  reconstruction  ef- 
fort may  be  nearly  as  costly,  and  more  de- 
manding of  care  and  Intelligence,  than  Is  our 
present  military  effort.  And  we  must  con- 
tinue to  stand  guard  against  any  violation 
of  the  agreement,  which  must  make  clear 
that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  the 
country  or  the  Government  to  be  seized  by  an 
outside  power. 

There  will  be  many  other  difficulties  and 
problems.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
forecast  all  the  details  of  a  final  settlement, 
or  the  process  by  which  It  may  be  reached. 
That  Is  the  task  of  statesmanship,  In  full 
command  of  all  the  channels  of  co^lphunl- 
catlon.  But  we  must  have  our  teiros  set 
firmly  in  our  own  minds.  And  we  must  re- 
veal enough  of  our  Intentions  to  Hanoi  to 
eliminate  any  reasonable  fear  that  we  ask 
them  to  talk  only  to  demand  their  surrender. 

And  they  must  be  given  to  undfrstand 
as  well  that  their  present  public  demands 
are  In  fact  a  bid  for  us  to  surrender  a  vital 
national  Interest — but  that,  as  a  far  larger 
and  more  powerful  nation  learned  In  Octo- 
ber of  1962.  surrender  of  a  vital  interest  of 
the  United  States  Is  an  objective  which  can- 
not be  achieved. 

I  am  aware  that  the  United  States  can- 
not proclaim  in  advance  the  precise  terms 
of  an  acceptable  i>olltlcal  settlement.  We 
cannot  show  all  our  cards  before  we  get  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Nor  can  we  make  all 
our  concessions  before  receiving  concessions 
from  the  other  side.  To  so  commit  our- 
selves would  be  to  show  a  weakness  which 
could  not  serve  the  cause  of  Justice  or  the 
cause  of  peace. 

But  we  ourselves  must  look  at  our  own 
cards.  And  we  must  show  enough  of  them 
to  persuade  our  adversaries  that  a  settle- 
ment Is  in  their  Interests  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  Senate  could  serve  no  higher  func- 
tion than  to  discuss — for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  people,  for  our  adversaries,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  world-^a  framework  within 
which  a  settlement  would  be  acceptable. 

That  Is  why  discussion  and  debate  In  the 
Senate  are  now  so  important.  We  stand  at 
the  doorway  of  great  decisions  and  fateful  ac- 
tion. To  decide  in  ignorance  Is  to  risk  dis- 
aster. But  If  we  now  can  clearly  define  our 
ends  in  South  Vietnam,  if  we  can  at  least 
begin  discussing  what  our  future  relations 
with  mainland  China  are  to  be,  if  we  can 
adapt  our  means  to  those  ends,  and,  most 
Important.  If  we  can  use  only  that  force — 
and  no  more — that  is  needed  to  accomplish 
these  objectives,  then  there  is  hope  that 
they  may  be  achieved  without  prohibitive 
cost  to  ourselves,  to  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
or  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

And  if  this  debate  can  reach  such  a  defi- 
nition, we  will  know  at  least  that  we  have 
followed  the  path  of  reason  and  realism  as 
far  as  it  now  can  lead. 

And  we  will  have  worked  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  posterity — to  walk  the 
final  mile  toward  peace,  not  so  much  for 
ourselves,  as  for  those  who  will  come  after. 

|From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Poet,  Feb.  22, 
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RasntT  Kenkeot's  Point 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  key  question  in  the  Senate  hearings 

has  been  whether  the  administration,  which 

says  that  It  wants  a  negotiated  settlement 


has  In  fact  committed  Itself  to  a  policy  which 
requires  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
enemy.  This  is  the  question  which  Is  at 
the  root  of  the  profound  concern  of  the 
Senators.  It  is  also,  most  certainly,  the 
question  which  is  worrying  the  country.  The 
question  was  not  answered  definitively  In 
the  hearings.  General  Taylor  and  Secretary 
Rusk  kept  insisting  that  the  administration 
was  fighting  a  limited  war.  that  Its  objec- 
tives and  its  targets  were  limited,  and  that 
It  is  earnestly  seeking  to  engage  Hanoi  in 
discussions  and  negotiations. 

It  has  remained  for  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy to  raise  the  decisive  question  about 
a  negotiated  settlement,  which  is  whether 
the  administration  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  Its  adversaries  In  the  field  We  have 
learned  promptly  from  the  Immediate  reac- 
tions of  Messrs.  Bundy,  Ball  and  HtrMPHREV 
that  the  administration  Is  not  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  Its  adversaj-les  in  the  field.  It 
does  want  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi  but  not 
with  the  Vletcong  unless  the  Vletcong  is 
acknowledged  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  Instrument  of  the  Hanoi  government 
This  pwsltlon  Is  In  fact  a  demand  for  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  Vletcong. 
which  constitutes  at  least  three-quarters  of 
the  military  forces  arrayed  against  us  In  the 
field,  and  It  Is  a  demand  for  the  uncondi- 
tional recognition  of  General  Ky's  govern- 
ment as  the  only  political  power  In  South 
Vietnam, 

No  one  Is  entitled  to  claim  that  he  Is  in 
favor  of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
unless  he  Is  prepared  to  negotiate  with  all 
his  Important  adversaries  who  are  engaged 
in  fighting.  Senator  Kennest  has  gone  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  in  fixing  public  at- 
tention on  the  simple  truth  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  negotiate,  it  will  have 
to  negotiate  with  the  enemy  who  is  In  fact 
arrayed  against  us. 

This  does  not  mean,  it' seems  to  me,  that 
the  United  States  Itself  should  negotiate 
with  the  Vletcong  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  coalition  government  In  South  Vietnam 
A  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  will  have  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  our  policy  should  be 
to  refrain  from  vetoing  It.  We  shall  have  to 
cease  putting  our  whole  Influence  and  sup- 
port behind  General  Ky,  who  refuses  to  nego- 
tiate. The  makings  of  a  South  Vietnamese 
negotiated  settlement  have  long  been  present 
Just  under  the  surface  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  outcome  would  probably  be  some  kind 
of  coalition  government  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  general  election.  Such 
a  government  would,  of  course,  be  vulnerable 
to  the  machinations  of  the  hard-line  Com- 
munists in  Hanoi  and  Pelplng.  Difficult  and 
unattractive  as  this  may  be.  It  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  than  an  unlimited  war  to 
achieve  unconditional  surrender.  Moreover, 
there  would  still  be  open  to  us  what  in  my 
own  view  Is  the  only  live  option  we  have 
ever  had  in  southeast  Asia.  It  is  to  help 
provide  the  material  means  by  which  a  united 
Vietnam — probably  under  the  rule  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  who  is  the  one  national  leader  of 
that  country — could  be  neutral  and  mili- 
tarily Independent  as  regards  China. 

The  partisans  of  our  present  course  will  do 
well  to  study  carefully  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin's 
article  in  Monday's  New  York  Times.  It 
deals  with  the  present  condition  of  our 
combat  forces.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  not  only  the 
leading  military  correspondent  in  contem- 
porary Journalism,  but  has  always  been,  and 
probably  still  Is.  a  hawk  in  the  Vietnamese 
debate.  He  tells  us  that  "the  Nation's  armed 
services  have  almost  exhausted  their  trained 
and  ready  military  units,  with  all  available 
forces  spread  dangerously  thin  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  The  commitment  of  more 
than  200.000  men  to  Vietnam,  supported  by 
strong  air  and  naval  forces,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  two  divisions  In  Korea,  more  than 
five  In  Europe  and  of  smaller  units  elsewhere, 
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InclucUni?  '.he  Dominican  Republic.  h«Te  re- 
duced the  toTcvH  .n  the  United  States  to  k 
iraicm?  estaoii.'in.inent." 

Thu  report  piwes  for  the  President  the 
enormously  d;Scuit  question  ol  how  much 
longer  he  can  overrule  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  a  iiinited  mobilization  of  Reserve 
forces  I:  a./xi  poses  the  question  of  wheth- 
er Secretary  R>isk  realizes  what  he  Is  sajrlng 
when  he  lelis  us  we  have  some  40  unilateral 
military  commitments  and  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  fuifiU  them  all.  How  can  the 
.\n.fTira.n  people  have  confldence  In  an  ad- 
n..nistracioa  which  ezpandii  Its  commitments 
i.'.e  extent  that  Secretary  Rusk  expands 
v'.t-m  .a  tiie  lace  of  the  condition  of  the 
military  forces? 

Mr  Baldwin's  article  raises  the  question. 
too.  whether  Secretary  Rusk  realizes  what 
he  IS  saying  when  he  keeps  telling  us  that 
the  credibility  of  all  our  alliances  all  over 
the  world  Is  at  stake  in  South  Vietnam.  Can 
he  really  believe  that  our  value  as  an  ally 
In  Europe  rises  when  we  have  to  draw  more 
and  nu>re  trained  men  out  of  our  Armed 
Forces  In  Europe  and  replace  them  with  un- 
trained men?  Mr.  Rusk  has  entangled  him- 
self In  the  error  of  failing  to  realize  that  It 
Is  not  what  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
do  but  what  In  fact  It  is  willing  and  able 
to  do  which  determines  the  credibility  of 
any  one  of  its  alliances. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatcb, 
Feb.  22.  1966] 

RoersT  Kcnnkdt's  Stano 

Considering  how  often  the  President  chal- 
lenges his  critics  to  offer  Ideas  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  regrettable  that  bis  advisers 
inoved  so  quickly  to  shoot  down  the  ideas 
suggested  by  Senator  Robe«t  Kknnsdt.  We 
ii.jpe  '.hat  Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor's  more 
receptive  attitude,  contrasting  with  that  of 
Messrs.  HcncPHBXT,  Ball,  and  McOeorge 
Bundy.  heralds  acme  sober  second  thought  in 
admiul^traliun  ranks. 

In  propoeiUK  that  the  United  States  halt 
Che  troop  bu.idup  and  prepare  to  accept 
Vietcong  participation  in  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  South  Vietnam,  Senator  Kcn- 
.NCDT  was  ^>pting[  a  posltioQ  already  taken 
by  Senat.jr  P^[.bri<.ht.  and  other  thoughtful 
cntics  of  admiiuBtrj'.on  DoUcy.  That  he  did 
so  has  highly  m^^r-.^  .. .  <  political  Implica- 
tions, but  the  iir; p.. r  ■...:.•-  thing  Is  that  these 
pr'.>po8aU  gL'  to  the  heart  of  the  artmlnlstra- 
uon  9  pro.'es.-.eci  e.i^eraess  for  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Unless  we  are  reudy  to  OOOSlder  a  tern- 
p<'>rary  c;omprijrhi.s«  2>)V!>rnmant  that  would 
represent  all  elemer.Ui  .:  South  Vietnam,  we 
are  rea.iy  say.ng  th/ :  *»  are  only  wllilng  to 
ne^jtiate  a  svirrejid  -r  ;) .  -.ri*  Vietcong.  NegO- 
ti.iuon.'i  are  .b'.Miti.s.y  r.  .t  going  to  get 
st&rted  on  thai  nam^  a:  v  ir.v^re  than  they 
can  get  itartoil  'j:i  the  oa.--',t  :!  s  Hanoi  de- 
mand ttiiM  the  Vietcotig  o-  .-"'  '«; : , . zed  as  the 
sole  rspresen "a -1  ve  r  me  -^.  .  ,  '.  letnitmsss 
people  The  ain-iiiust.-a-.,..i,  ..-,  r.^..;  ..  reject 
Uiia  demsnd  b  ,t  itji  at;  ^:-_>n:l.,i\  .a  the 
quest  for  peice  .s  *p  i<.e-:.ed  by  Insisting  in 
effect  that  the  A>kii(or.  g-iierals  be  recognised 
.!.«    '.^e  .^uie    -epreseii -atlve  of  the  people. 

.\dmittedi '  *  cv>a;iion  goverruneot  would 
present  diffl<:i..  tie<i  a.=.  Sen^tof  KjUfMBDT  rec- 
oi^ni^es.  an  .1  wo'ild  oe  far  from  aa  Ideal  ao- 
>  it.on  But  It  iS  hard  to  imagine  a  practical 
iiiternittive.  Ij  say  sunply  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  >t  South  Vietnam  decide  Its  own 
future  In  a  free  election  at  socne  unspeolfled 
date  Ignores  t^.e  rrucia:  prohleoi  of  how  a 
divided  cour.t.'-y  wo\...i  .j..  ^-'vemed  during 
the  period  between  i  cease -are  and  tiM  elAC- 
tiun  c  uii-eivHOiY  tome  solution  mlcbt  be 
vorked  v>ut  with<>ui  setting  up  anj  OMktnU 
political  authority  but  on  the  b*^  Of  MC- 
perlenc*  this  seeau  uoUksly.  la  MKh  etr- 
cumstances.  to  wnlude  tlie  very  poaslbUlty 
01  a  coaiiuoD  goremment  amounts  to  erect- 


ing a  major  barrier,  or  condition,  to 
negotiations. 

When  President  Kennedy  wanted  negotia- 
tions on  Laos  be  obtained  them  by  agreeing 
to  accept  a  coalition  government.  True,  the 
Laos  settlement  has  not  worked  well.  But 
that  is  not  because  It  provided  for  a  coalition 
government.  The  reason  for  Its  failure  was 
that  geographically  Laos  could  not  be  sep- 
arated from  the  struggle  for  Vietnam  and  It 
was  unrealistic  to  expect  peace  in  Laos 
alongside  an  expanding  war  next  door. 

President  Johnson  also  has  used  the  coali- 
tion device  in  his  efforts  to  solve  problems 
arising  from  an  unwise  military  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Oarcla- 
Oodoy  provisional  government,  which  Is  try- 
ing under  grave  handicaps  to  nin  the  coun- 
try until  elections  can  be  held,  offers  a  close 
parallel  to  what  Senator  Kknneot  pro[>oaes 
for  South  Vietnam.  If  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration can  support  the  device  In  the  Carib- 
bean, there  should  be  no  reason  In  principle 
for  rejecting  U  in  southeast  Asia — if  the  ad- 
ministration really  wants  a  negotiable  peace. 

Basically  the  problem  Is  to  find  workable 
methods  by  which,  after  years  of  civil  war, 
the  Vietnamese  people  can  make  their  own 
decisions  on  their  political  future.  This 
would  be  the  pror>er  busineas  of  peace  n^o- 
tlatlons;  not  all  the  decisions  can  or  should 
be  made  in  advance,  or  by  the  United  States 
alone.  Yet  we  cannot  fairly  expect  negotia- 
tions even  to  open  If  we  rule  out.  In  advance, 
any  Vietcong  participation  in  South  Viet- 
nam's political  future.  By  taking  his  stand 
on  this  clear  reality,  Senator  Kekneot  has 
proved  himself  an  effective  advocate  of  peace. 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  23.  1966] 
CoAunow  IN  VtrrNAM 

The  essence  of  Senator  Robcbt  F.  Kkn- 
NEDT's  proposal  for  bringing  about  a  Viet- 
nam settlement — which,  if  negotiated  rather 
than  Imposed  by  force.  Inevitably  must  In- 
clude some  Vietcong  participation  In  the 
provisional  Saigon  government — Is  this: 

"We  cannot  show  all  otir  cards  before  we 
get  to  the  bargaining  table.  But  we  must 
have  our  terms  set  firmly  in  our  own  minds. 
And  we  must  reveal  enough  of  our  inten- 
tions to  Hanoi  to  eliminate  any  reasonable 
fear  that  we  ask  them  to  talk  now  only  to 
demand  their  surrender." 

The  Insurrection  In  South  Vietnam  rep- 
resents a  political  force  that  escalation 
shows  no  signs  of  destroying  by  military 
means.  To  face  up  to  this  fact  of  life,  as 
the  Times  has  pointed  out  for  many  weeks, 
requires  acceptance  of  Vietcong  participa- 
tion both  in  negotiations  and  in  the  future 
political  life  of  South  Vietnam.  The  ulti- 
mate Vietcong  role,  Washington  and  Hanoi 
agree,  will  be  determined  by  elections  under 
International  supervision.  But  there  must 
be  agreement  first  on  the  provisional  Saigon 
gorerament  that  will  preside  over  the  coun- 
try from  the  tUns  of  cease-fire  untu  free  elec- 
tions are  held.  In  the  absence  of  leaders 
capable  of  forming  a  neutral  administration, 
such  a  government  In  Saigon  will  have  to 
Include  all  the  main  factions:  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  the  Vietcong,  the  Bud- 
dhists, the  Catholics,  the  Cao  Dal  and  other 
eltimcnta.  It  Is  self-deception  to  talk  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  without,  at  least  Im- 
plicitly, accepung  this  as  one  of  the  results. 

The  real  question — and  the  primary  one. 
to  which  Senator  Ksnncdt  courageously  ad- 
dressed himself — Is  whether  to  concede  this 
point  in  principle  now  to  obtain  a  peace  con- 
ference, as  President  Kennedy  did  to  obtain 
a  Laotian  Conference  and  settlement.  Secre- 
tary General  Thant,  the  French  Oovemment. 
and  othws  tn  contact  with  Hanoi  believe 
such  a  conoesslon  Is  essential  to  enable 
pro- negotiation  forces  In  the  Communist 
world — within   Hanoi   and   the   Vietcong.    as 


well  as  In  Moecow  and  East«m  Europe— to 
carry  the  day. 

Communist  participation  In  a  coalition 
government  In  Saigon  would  Involve  many 
risks.  Senator  Kxnkxdt  made  no  attempt  to 
gloss  the  dangers.  But  there  Is  no  basis  for 
the  widespread  assumption  that  a  coalition 
government  inevitably  means  a  Communist 
takeover.  Neither  the  Laotian  experience  nor 
those  of  postwar  France  and  Italy  Justify 
that  conclusion.  The  outcome  was  different 
in  Eastern  Europe.  But,  interestingly 
enough,  one  of  the  chief  victims  there — 
former  Premier  Ferenc  Nagy  of  Hungary — 
now  has  Joined  those  who  believe  that.  If 
the  most  detailed  safeguards  are  provided,  a 
coalition  government  could  be  "a  temporary 
solution  for  Vietnam." 

The  decision  President  Johnson  faces  Is 
not  an  easy  one.  He  already  has  made  many 
concessions  with  little  response  from  Hanoi. 
He  is  prepared — as  White  Bouse  security  ad- 
viser McOeorge  Bundy  has  said — to  abide  by 
the  results  of  free  elections.  The  adminis- 
tration is  also  prepared  to  accept  a  coalition 
government  after  elections,  as  one  of  Its 
highest  ofSclals  recently  told  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  In  executive  session. 

But  In  the  American  political  context  it  Is 
one  thing  to  accept  the  results  of  elections — 
or  evan  to  yield  on  a  provisional  government 
after  prolonged  negotiations  and  mounting 
casualties  bring  general  acceptance  of  this 
outcome.  It  Is  another  thing  to  make  this 
concession,  even  in  principle,  in  advance. 

Public  discussion  of  this  unattractive, 
risky,  yet  Inescapable  decision  is  vital  to  help 
the  President  act,  as  sooner  or  later  he  must. 
In  that  sense,  Senator  Kcnkidt's  propoaal — 
which  many  other  Senators  and  Congress- 
men support — is  less  a  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  than  an  Invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  decisionmaking  process. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Feb.  26,  1966] 

Thx  Rxcosd  on  Kxnncst's  PaOPOSAI. 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Despite  all  the  hair  splitting  of  the  last 
few  days,  the  administration  Is  fundamen- 
tally opposed  to  the  proposal  by  Senator 
ROBEKT  P.  KxNKBDT.  Democrat,  of  New  Tor*, 
of  a  negotiated  peace  In  Vietnam  baaed  on  a 
coalition  government,  Including  Communists. 
It  Is  now  suggested  that  the  administration's 
objections  center  more  on  timing  than  on 
principle.  But  that  Is  not  what  the  record 
shows: 

To  Vice  President  Hubkbt  H.  Humphkit, 
permitting  a  coalition  government  would  be 
the  same  as  putting  "a  fox  In  a  chicken  coop 
or  an  arsonist  in  a  fire  department." 

To  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball 
It  would  be  not  only  unacceptable,  but  "our 
experience  with  coalition  governments  hasnt 
been  very  good,  you  know.  In  which  the  Com- 
munists have  played  a  significant  role.' 

To  McOeorge  Bundy.  the  President's  prin- 
cipal White  House  adviser  on  foreign  affairs, 
the  KxNNEDT  proposal  was  neither  useful  nor 
helpful.  He  also  said  that  President  Kennedy 
was  opposed  to  coalition  governments.  That 
Is  not  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent's actual  policy.  John  F.  Kennedy  did 
not  think  coalitions  were  Ideal,  but  in  a  dour 
world  of  limited  choices  he  preferred  such 
compromises  to  war. 

The  most  puzzling  aspect  of  the  violent 
reaction  to  Senator  Kennkdt's  proposal  is 
that  his  administration  critics  were  all  In 
favor  of  coalition  when  President  Kennedy 
sought  peace  In  Laos  on  just  that  basis. 

Back  in  1901,  when  the  situation  in  Laos 
was  even  more  critical  than  in  Vietnam  next 
door,  a  oompromlse  eolvtlon  (based  on  bring- 
ing um  Ontnwintets  into  the  Laos  gorem- 
meat)  «•■  (tevalopetf  at  a  aeries  of  National 
Security  CovnoU  mktmUng^. 
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Among  the  participants  were  President 
Johnson,  then  Vice  President,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  Ball,  and  Bundy,  then  spe- 
cial aaatstant  to  Kennedy.  HoMPHasT.  then 
the  assistant  majority  leader  to  the  Senate, 
was  kept  advised,  of  course. 

All  of  them  went  along  with  the  President's 
efforts  (Irrespective  of  elections)  to  establish 
a  popular  front  In  Laos.  If  any  of  them  were 
opposed  to  It,  or  felt  It  would  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  they  kept  It  to 
ihemselves. 

Why  did  President  Kennedy  and  his  prin- 
cipal advisers  favcv  coalition  as  a  solution 
to  Laos?  The  answer  may  help  leaders  un- 
derstand why  Senator  KENNn>T  now  wants 
lo  extend  this  formula  to  Vietnam. 

At  the  time  President  Kennedy  came  to 
power,  the  Conununlst  forces  In  Laos  were 
close  to  complete  military  victory.  There 
were  some,  like  Richard  Nixon,  who  urged 
Kennedy  to  Intervene,  but.  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster,  he  had  learned  that  military 
adventures  are  risky  enterprises. 

Nixon  quotes  Kennedy  as  saying  to  him, 
"I  just  dont  think  we  ought  to  get  Involved 
in  Laos,  particularly  where  we  might  find 
otirselves  fighting  millions  of  Chinese  troops 
In  the  jungles.  In  any  event,  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  make  any  move  In  Laos  which 
Is  5.000  miles  away,  If  we  don't  make  a  move 
in  Cuba,  which  Is  only  90  miles  away." 

E^ven  befcM-e  he  took  office.  Kennedy 
thought  that,  "without  support  of  the  native 
population  there  Is  no  hope  of  success  In  any 
of  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia."  He 
also  bad  said,  "for  the  UtUted  States  to  *  ■  * 
send  troops  Into  the  most  difficult  terrain  in 
the  world,  with  the  Chinese  able  to  pour  In 
unlimited  manpower,  would  mean  that  we 
would  face  a  situation  far  more  difficult  than 
Korea." 

He  was  troubled  that  other  major  powers, 
even  In  the  East,  did  not  share  our  alarm 
over  Indochina.  As  President,  he  said  to 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  "India  Is  more  dlrpctly 
threatened  than  we  are:  and.  If  they  are  not 
wildly  excited,  why  should  we  be?" 

All  of  this  led  him  to  the  ooncluslon  that 
whatever  the  shortcomings  of  a  coalition 
government.  It  was  better  than  the  risk  of 
Urge  military  intervention.  This  political 
solution  in  Laos  has  had  Its  ups  and  downs, 
but  after  4  years  the  Communists  have  not 
yet  swallowed  the  country  and  no  Americans 
have  been  killed.  That,  in  the  view  of  Sen- 
ator Kenkxdt,  would  not  be  a  bad  deal  for 
Vietnam. 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Mar.  14, 
1966] 

SsMATOB  RoBxar  Kknnedt  Explains  His 
PosrrxoN 

(Exactly  what  Is  Senator  Robkxt  F.  Kkn- 
NEDT  proposing  about  dealing  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Reds?  Does  he  have  a  formula 
for  getting  the  war  to  the  conference  table? 
To  explain  his  position,  the  Senator  visited 
the  conference  room  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  for  this  Interview  with  members  of 
the  magazine's  staff.) 

Question.  Senator,  just  what  do  you  pro- 
pose in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I  favor  continuing  our  military 
commitment  with  the  objective  of  getting  a 
settlement  In  Vietnam  which  would  prevent 
North  Vietnam  and  the  NatUmal  Liberation 
Front  from  taking  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force,  free  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  from 
terror  and  intimidation  and  from  the  de- 
struction of  war,  preserve  our  honor  and  our 
commitment,  and  end  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  loss  of  American  lives  and  the  strain  on 
our  resources. 

Question.  Isn't  that  what  tlK  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  been  after? 

Answer.  I  therefore  support  the  objectives 
of  the  administration.  I  think  there  are 
three  alternatives  in  Vietnam: 


One.  we  can  pull  out,  wtiloh  would  be 
catastrophic  for  American  Interests.  That's 
so  unacceptable  that  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
discussed. 

Two,  have  a  complete  military  victory.  We 
could  accomplish  that.  We  could  win,  mili- 
tarily, If  we  decided  that  was  what  our  policy 
should  t>e.  But  I  think  there  are  dangers  in 
an  expanded  war.  There  are  the  heavy 
casualties  that  would  be  suffered  by  Ameri- 
can troops.  There  would  be  great  loss  of  life 
within  South  Vietnam.  Here  at  home,  do- 
mestic programs  would  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  they  should  receive.  So.  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  I  don't  accept  that  course  of 
action — and  I  gather  It  also  is  turned  down 
by  the  administration,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

So  that  leaves  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Now,  If  you're  going  to  talk  about  that,  you 
should  talk  about  It  realistically.  Those  who 
argue  for  a  negotiated  settlement  without 
facing  up  to  the  implications  of  what  that 
means  are,  I  think,  being  less  than  realistic 
and  less  than  candid. 

Question.  So  you  feel  that  this  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter? 

Atiswer.  Somebody  who  analyzes  the  course 
of  negotiated  settlement  might  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  dangers  are  too  great^ 
that  what  we're  going  to  undertake  In  a 
negotiated  settlement  Is  a  situation  that  you 
really  can't  live  with.  But  if  you  go  down 
the  ro«Ml  for  a  negotiated  settlement — which 
I  favor — I  think  we  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems, although  they  are  going  to  be  very,  very 
difficult. 

Question.  In  what  way? 

Answer.  One  of  the  facts  of  life  that  you 
have  to  face  up  to  Is  that  the  Communists, 
or  dissident  elements,  will  play  some  role  in 
the  Oovemment  at  some  point  as  the  result 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  in  which  both 
sides  make  some  concessions.  If  we're  going 
to  have  a  negotiated  settlement,  what  that 
means — what  we  have  to  be  prepared  for — 
Is  the  sliaring  of  power  with  them  in  South 
Vietnam.  They've  been  around  a  long  time 
and  they  have  considerable  support  tn  the 
villages,  and  they  have  continued  to  raise  a 
substantial  body  of  troops. 

So  I  think  you  have  to  recognize  these 
facts.  The  situation  Isn't  very  satisfactory — 
and  certainly  no  one  wants  to  help  the  Con>- 
munists.  or  condone  or  excuse  them — but 
these  are  the  facts. 

Now,  if  they're  going  to  share  in  the  po- 
litical proceoses  of  the  country,  well  want 
them  to  concede  some  things,  too— to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  return  the  area  and 
people  now  under  their  control  to  th'e  Cen- 
tral Oovemment.  and  to  refrain  from  inter- 
fering with  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. But  we  can't  get  these  concessions,  and 
thereby  shorten  the  war.  without  being  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  a  settlement  that  brings 
them  into  the  governmental  structure  and 
society  in  South  Vietnam. 

Question.  Even  If  the  declared  policy 
should  be  to  negotiate  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Conununists.  how  do  you  get  them 
to  the  negotiating  table? 

Answer.  I  don't  have  any  magic  formula 
for  that,  but  I  think  there  are  two  ways : 

Plrst,  and  most  Important,  is  to  demon- 
strate to  them  that  they're  not  going  to  win, 
militarily;  that  they're  not  going  to  drive  the 
United  States  out  of  Vietnam,  and  they're 
not  going  to  be  able  to  take  over  by  force. 
Second.  If  you're  going  to  have  negotia- 
tions, you've  got  to  show  them  that  it's 
worthwhile  coming  to  the  negotiating  table — 
that  we're  going  to  negotiate  and  that  con- 
cessions are  going  to  be  made  on  both  sides. 
I'm  convinced  there  Is  tremendous  pressure 
on  them  from  China  not  to  oome  to  the 
negotiating  table.    If  they  do  ootne,  they  are 


going  to  Impair  their  own  relationships  with 
Communist  China.  So  I  think,  flrsit,  they 
have  to  be  hurt  enough  to  know  that  they 
aren't  going  to  win  and,  second,  they 
have  to  feel  that  there  Is  enotigh  reason  for 
them  to  negotiate  to  make  it  worth  their 
whUe. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  the  administra- 
tion is  not  realistic? 

Answer,  They've  talked  and  stressed  nego- 
tiations, but  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a 
wide  discussion  in  this  country — at  least,  I 
haven't  been  aware  of  It— of  the  facts  of  life 
In  connection  with  negotiations. 

Now,  we  aU  hope  that,  at  some  p>olnt. 
you're  going  to  have  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam— and  there's  some  chance  that,  as  a 
result,  you're  going  to  have  some  Commu- 
nists within  the  Oovemment.  But,  clearly, 
that  will  be  decided  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  In  the  elections. 

Even  before  that,  you're  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that,  In  the  interim 
period,  the  dissident  elements — those  who  are 
opiKised  to  the  Saigon  government — are  not 
going  to  let  General  Ky  run  the  elections  any 
more  than  we  would  want  to  have  the  Com- 
munists running  them. 

Now,  I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  go  In  and 
say  to  the  Vietcong  or  the  Communists: 
"Tou  can  have  a  role  In  the  Government,  and 
then  we'll  start  to  negotiate."  As  I  said  on 
February  19,  "We  will  neither  demand  not 
yield  specific  formal  commitments  before 
bargaining  begins." 

I'm  saying  to  them:  "The  door  Is  open  to 
you  to  have  a  role  in  the  future  government 
as  long  as  we  get  serlotis  concessions  from 
you.  You  might  play  a  role  during  the 
Interim  period  and.  if  you  win  popular  sup- 
port In  elections,  later  on." 

ir   CCNXBAI.    XT    OBJECTS 

Question.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
General  Ky.  who  says  he  won't  do  business 
with  them? 

Answer.  Obviously  we're  not  going  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
but,  as  far  as  General  Ky  is  concerned,  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  should  just  as 
obviously  take  into  account  what  is  In  our 
best  Interest.  General  Ky  has  said  he  has 
complete  control  over  only  25  percent  of  the 
population  at  the  present  time. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  President  can 
go  over  Ky's  head? 

Answer.  We  haven't  always  agreed  with 
General  Ky.  For  example.  General  Ky  feels 
that  all  of  us  should  extend  our  bombing 
efforts  In  North  Vietnam,  and  we  have  not 
agreed  with  him  about  that.  And  the  ad- 
ministration has  said  that  the  presence  of 
the  dissident  elements — Communists  and 
others — at  the  negotiating  table  is  not  an 
Instirmoun table  problem. 

All  I'm  saying  Is  that  we've  taken  a  step 
to  open  the  door,  and  the  Communists  have 
done  nothing  yet.  If  we  show  them  what 
we're  interested  in — although  we  dont  spell 
it  all  out  in  advance — we've  opened  a  door 
for  them,  and  we  see  if  they  put  their  foot 
In.  If  they  do  put  their  foot  in.  and  say. 
"We're  willing  to  come  In,  but  you've  got  to 
do  something  worthwhile."  then  we  can  face 
that  problem. 

Now  the  Interim  period — between  negotia- 
tions and  eventual  electiors — Is  Itself  sub- 
ject to  negotiation.  If  they  come  to  the 
negotiations  in  good  faith  they  could  expect, 
in  return  for  concessions  made  by  them,  to 
share  in  the  governmental  processes.  But 
that  would  stlU  be  a  negotiable  point.  They 
don't  get  It  In  advance  of  negotiations,  and 
It  doesn't  come  to  them  without  concessions. 
But  if  they  make  the  right  kinds  of  conces- 
sions, then  they  can  share  in  the  govern- 
mental and  political  process. 

Question.  There  has  been  talk  that  you're 
trying  to  stake  out  a  position  to  the  left 
of  the  Preeldent  and  Mr.  Hitmphbby 
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Answer.  I  know  there  has  been  such  talk. 
It  probably  Is  based  on  an  assumption  some 
people  make  on  their  own  that  I  expect  to 
run  for  the  Presidency,  and  would  be  Involved 
with  HrBKKT  HuMPHKiT.  My  own  experience 
In  the  past  In  these  matters  Is  that  it  Is 
empty  to  speculate  about  what  one  Is  going 
to  be  doing  5  or  6  years  from  now — or  even 
whether  one  Is  going  to  be  here  then. 

Question  Do  you  have  any  political  pinns 
for  1968  or  1972? 

Answer  No.  I  dont. 

KCZPINO     PaXSSUBE     ON     KSBS 

Question.  Senator,  what  do  you  say  to  peo- 
ple who  feel  that  Senators  ought  to  avoid 
such  discussions  as  Vietnam  while  the  Oov- 
ernment  is  engaged  in  delicate  negotiations? 

Answer.  Certainly  we  want  Hanoi  and  the 
Vletcong  to  understand  our  resolve.  That  Is 
why  I  favor  continued  military  action  until 
they  show  that  they  want  to  bargain  in  good 
faith.  To  some  extent,  discussion  raises  a 
problem.  But  I  think  our  military  action 
should  prevent  any  misconceptions  about  our 
r>*  solve. 

Question.  Does  the  necessity  of  open  dis- 
cussion outweigh  the  risk  that  the  enemy 
may  misunderstand? 

Answer  Well,  obviously.  I  think  that  It 
does  And  that's  why  we  must  make  our 
resolve  clear  to  our  adversaries.  But  I  felt 
that  our  attention  should  now  be  focused  on 
the  real  problems  that  are  going  to  have  to 
be  faced  by  the  country.  So.  I  felt  I  had  a 
responsibility. 

Maybe  the  discussion  will  bring  more  peo- 
ple to  think  that  we  have  to  win  the  war. 
rather  than  convince  them  that  we  should 
have  negotiations.  But.  at  least,  everybody 
Is  going  to  be  honestly  going  down  the  road 
In  which  they  believe,  and  we  won't  be  de- 
luding ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  can 
have  the  best  ot  both  worlds. 

Question.  Isn't  the  administration  saying 
now  that  the  tide  of  battle  out  there  has 
turned  In  our  favor? 

Ansver.  Tes. 

Question.  But  you're  talking  about  offer- 
ing the  Communists  a  deal.  Don't  you  agree 
there's  a  chance  we  can  win.  militarily? 

Answer  Let  me  say  this.  If  this  tide  Is 
turning  and  we  can  win.  then  I  think  that's 
what  we  should  say.  Let's  say.  openly,  that 
we  can  win  In  Vietnam,  and  not  say  that 
*e  re  trying — so  bard  to  get  the  enemy  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

If  we  have  the  power,  and  we  can  win 
without  destroying  everylxxly  In  Vietnam, 
and  we  don't  Increase  the  risk,  materially,  of 
a  war  with  China — that's  one  thing. 

But  the  more  the  war  expands,  the  more 
oiu-  own  casualties  go  up.  the  more  destruc- 
tion there  Is  In  South  Vietnam,  the  less 
chance  there  Is.  It  seems  to  me.  that  ex- 
panded military  efforts  can  bring  any  long- 
term  stability  In  that  area. 

Question.  Isnt  the  argument  made  that 
the  more  the  Vletcong  Is  hurt,  the  better  our 
leverage  will  be  In  negotiations? 

Answer.  Tes  So  I  think  we  should  do 
whatever  needs  to  be  done,  militarily.  But 
it  comes  to  this:  What  price  are  we  willing 
to  pay  to  defeat  them  totally? 

If  we  can  defeat  them  without  paying  a 
^rreat  price,  an  overwhelming  price,  then 
-riat's  what  I'd  like  to  do.  But  If  we're  going 
to  cause  tremendous  destruction  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam.  Including  Innocent  civilian 
women  and  children:  and  If  we're  going  to 
have  tremendous — very,  very,  very  high — 
casualties;  and  If  we're  going  to  take  some 
of  these  other  dangers,  such  as  war  with 
China  and  even  beyond,  then  we  get  to  the 
fact  that — because  of  these  dangers — we  have 
to  try,  at  least,  as  the  administration  has 
said,  to  negotiate.  My  Judgment  is.  there- 
fore, that  the  deaths,  destruction,  and  risks 
InvolTed  in  trying  to  destroy  the  Vletcong 
completely  make  a  negotiated  settlement  ad- 


visable If  It  can  be  done  honora.bly.  It  was 
my  judgment  that  this  was  also  the  policy 
of  the  administration. 

Question.  Senator  Kenneot.  does  aU  this 
talk  about  what  we  will  do  and  what  we 
won't  do— doesn't  that  pretty  much  expose 
our  hand  to  the  Communists? 

Answer.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  do  not  want  the  Vietnamese 
Conimunlsts  to  negotiate.  That's  clear.  The 
Chinese  want  this  war  to  go  on.  so  they're 
putting  all  sorts  of  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  keep 
going.  Now.  If  they — I'm  talking  about  the 
Vietnamese  Communist."! — if  they're  going  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  their  bridges  with  China, 
somewhat.  There  has  to  be,  therefore,  a 
reason  for  them  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table — a  reason  other  than  Just  to  come  In  to 
surrender. 

All  I'm  suggesting  is  that  we  show  them 
that  we're  offering  them  genuine  negotia- 
tions— not  that  they  just  come  in  and  sur- 
render, sign  on  the  dotted  line.  We  have  to 
convince  them  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
them  to  come  to  a  meeting  with  the  United 
States.  If  we  don't  hold  that  oi>en  to  them, 
then,  no  matter  how  much  we  hurt  them 
militarily,  there's  nothing  that  makes  It 
worth  while  for  them  to  negotiate.  They 
might  just  as  well  continue  to  fight  and  die 
because  when  they -come  to  the  table,  any- 
way, they're  going  to  cut  themselves  off  from 
China,  and  they're  going  to  get  nothing. 
That  must  be  the  way  they  think  about  all 
thU. 

Now,  we  shouldn't  expose  our  whole  hand 
to  them.  Committing  ourselves  to  any  spe- 
cific terms  would  show  a  weakness  tlxat 
wouldn't  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  But  we 
have  to  show  enough  of  our  cards  to  per- 
suade them  that  a  settlement  Is  In  their  In- 
terests as  well  as  ours. 

HOW    COALmON    MIGHT  WORK 

Question.  If  the  Reds  agreed  to  negotia- 
tions and.  through  them,  got  assurance  that 
they  would  be  represented  In  the  governing 
power  In  Vietnam,  how  would  such  a  coali- 
tion work? 

Answer.  I  take  it  that  yovi're  talking  now 
about  the  Interim  period — after  negotiations 
and  before  elections.  Whatever  government 
there  Is  during  that  period  would  have  to  b« 
subject  to  International  guarantees.  And 
the  fact  Is  that  you  might  have  a  wholly  In- 
ternational operation  during  that  period  of 
time.  But  the  International  operation  would 
have  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  not  Just 
our  side.  Tou  might  have  one  man  who  was 
satisfactory  to  everybody  to  run  the  govern- 
ment during  the  period  before  elections.  You 
might  have  something  like  the  Organization 
of  American  States  force  that  Is  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

And,  under  international  guarantees,  we 
may  well  have  an  Interim  government  In 
which  the  National  Liberation  Front  has  a 
role.  This  is  a  factor  that  we  ought  to  be 
thinking  about.    That  is  my  point. 

There's  concern  that  any  coalition  govern- 
ment, for  example,  might  be  taken  over  by 
the  Communists.  That's  certainly  a  risk  and 
a  danger,  and  I  said,  when  I  made  my  state- 
ment, that  we  should  focus  on  those  risks 
and  plan  for  them. 

Perenc  Nagy,  who  was  the  Premier  of  Hun- 
gary when  the  Russians  took  it  over  In  1948. 
was  asked  about  my  statement.  He  said  that 
the  outcome  and  the  safety  of  any  coalition 
government  depends  on  the  support  that  out- 
side powers  give.  He  said  the  Communists 
could  take  over  In  Hungary  because  Russia 
dominated  the  country  militarily.  Ob- 
viously, we  shouldn't  allow  North  Vietnam — 
now  or  after  a  settlement — to  exercise  that 
kind  of  military  predominance  in  South  Viet- 
nam. So  I  think  If  the  United  SUtes.  or  the 
U.N..  or  some  other  authority,  protects  a  set- 
tlement from  being  ui>set  by  North  Vietnam, 


that  the  Communists  won't  be  able  to  seize 
power  In  South  Vietnam. 

Question.  Would  you  require  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  to  lay  down  its  arms  in 
order  to  get  the  Communists  to  bargain? 

Answer.  No.  As  I  said,  I  wouldn't  make 
any  specific  concessions  prior  to  the  negotia- 
tions. And  I  don't  think  anybody  can  spell 
out  what  all  the  terms  are  going  to  be.  I'm 
Just  saying  what  some  of  the  things  are  thai 
we're  going  to  have  to  deal  with  In  a  realistic 
way. 

We.  in  turn,  are  going  to  try  to  end  the  cas- 
ualties, and  the  aggression — end  the  war 
We,  In  turn,  are  going  to  try  to  bring  peace 
to  South  Vietnam. 

If  we  dont  get  that,  we're  not  getting  any- 
thing.   And  we  will  have  to  keep  on  fighting 

PROTCCnNO    U.B.    DimCSTB 

Question.  Isn't  negotiating  with  the  Vlet- 
cong like  letting  them  shoot  their  way  to  the 
conference  table? 

Answer.  Well,  we've  made  It  clear  thai 
we're  willing  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi.  They 
are  as  much  "murders  and  killers"  as  those 
operating  In  the  south.  Wouldn't  you  say 
Hanoi  is  shooting  Its  way  In?  We're  trying 
to  negotiate  with  assassins  and  all  the  rest 
of  It.  They — the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists— they're  the  ones  that  are  directing  all 
this,  as  we  say,  and  we're  willing  to  sit  down 
vrlth  them  and  negotiate.  They're  certainly 
as  bad  as  the  ones  who  are  doing  the  actual 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam. 

And  we  have  discussions  with  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  continuously,  even  at  the 
present  time. 

But,  most  Important,  I  don't  think  adjec- 
tives help  us  decide  the  vital  questions  of 
our  national  interest.  No  one  likes  the  Com- 
munists, No  one  wants  them  to  win,  or  to 
dominate  any  nation.  But  the  question  is 
how  we  best  prevent  them  from  dominating 
South  Vietnam — and,  in  the  last  analysis, 
what's  best  for  the  United  States.  What  s 
best  for  the  United  "States,  In  my  Judgment 
is  not  an  all-out  war  with  Communist  China. 
or  a  greatly  expanded  war  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

What  we  do  want  Is  not  to  let  North  Viet- 
nam or  the  NLF  just  take  over.  What  we 
want  is  a  settlement  which  stops  the  fight- 
ing, and  saves  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese lives,  and  preserves  the  free  choice 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  think.  If  we  continue  our  military  effurt, 
and  pursue  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal efforts  which  I've  talked  about  repeatedly 
and  which  President  Johnson  emphasised  at 
Honolulu,  and  pursue  our  diplomatic  effort 
along  the  lines  I  suggest,  we  will  at  least 
know  that  w«  have  done  all  that's  now  possi- 
ble to  obtain  the  kind  of  settlement  we  want. 

I  think  It  is  awfully  important  In  our  own 
country  that  we  know  what  our  objective  is, 
so  that  we'll  know  what  price  In  blood  and 
anguish  and  money  we're  willing  to  pay  to 
accomplish  that  objective. 

It's  a  different  military  objective  to  destroy 
the  Communists  within  Vietnam.  It's  a  dif- 
ferent military  objective  to  try  to  bring  them 
to  the  negotiating  table.  And,  from  the  re- 
cent statements  that  have  been  made,  there 
Is  some  confusion  among  various  spokesmen 
for  our  own  Government  as  to  exactly  what 
our  objectives  are  In  Vietnam. 

But  I  do  think  we  have  brains,  we  have 
talent,  and  we  have  Imagination  in  this 
country — and,  if  we  can  fight  a  war,  then 
we  can  also  work  as  diligently  and  as  effec- 
tively to  find  a  peaceful  answer  to  it. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27.  196fl| 
The  Kxnnest-Johnson  Debate 
Senator  Robcbt  P.  Kknkedt  has  hel{}ed  to 
bring  about  a  clarification  of  American  think- 
ing on  Vietnam.  The  Idea  of  Oommunlsi 
participation  In  a  ooalltion  government  In 
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Saigon  Is  so  unwelcome  that  until  Senator 
KxiOfEDT  forced  It  Into  the  realm  of  pubUc 
discussion  It  bad  been  shunted  aside  In 
Washington — although  a  great  deal  of  private 
discussion  had  already  come  to  focus  on  It. 
The  thought  was  considered  so  "far  out"  that 
when  Senator  McCabtht.  of  Minnesota,  ad- 
vanced It  recently,  as  he  commented  rue- 
fully last  week,  nobody  noticed.  Eight  lib- 
eral House  Democrats  had  much  the  same 
experience. 

President  Johnson  now.  In  his  Freedom 
House  speech,  h-xs  conunltted  himself  ex- 
pliclUy  to  abide  by  the  results  of  elections 
In  Vietnam,  no  matter  how  dlsUsteful  they 
may  be.  As  his  press  secretary.  Bill  D.  Mey- 
ers, has  made  clear,  that  Includes  acceptance 
of  Communist  participation  In  the  Saigon 
Government,  if  the  vote  so  mandates.  Mr. 
Moyers  has  specified  further  that  a  coalition 
government  prior  to  elections  U  not  excluded 
but  "should  be  left  to  the  negotlaUng  par- 
ties." Frank  recognition  of  this  posslblUty 
as  Senator  Kcnndt  said  and  as  the  Times 
has  urged  for  some  time,  lies  "at  the  heart 
of  a  hope  for  a  negoUated  setUement "  and 
even  of  the  hope  for  negotiation. 

In  effect,  the  adminlstraOon  now  is  facing 
more  frankly  some  of  the  ImpUcaUons  of  Its 
July  proposal  for  free  elecUons  as  one  ele- 
ment In  a  negotiated  settlement.  The  Amer- 
ican objective  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
defined  by  President  Johnson  as  self-deter- 
mination, whatever  that  produces— not  the 
destruction  of  the  Vletcong.  Most  important 
the  nature  of  the  interim  Saigon  regime  that 
will  govern  between  a  cease-fire  and  elections 
Is  adnUtted  to  be  a  proper  subject  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  peace  negotiations. 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  a  com- 
mitment that  American  Influence  will  be 
used  to  assure  bargaining  in  good  faith  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  factions  to  form  an 
Interim  national  government  acceptable  to 
both  sides.  The  distinction  between  such  a 
policy  and  a  refusal  to  recognize  it  as  a 
posslbUlty  Is  the  dlsUnctlon  between  a  policy 
of  negotiation  In  which  both  sides  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  compromise  and  a  policy  of  tincondl- 
tlonal  surrender.  There  would,  of  course  be 
risks  In  any  coalition  regime  but  the  alter- 
native of  expanded  war  la  riskier  sUU. 

Theoretically,  an  agreed  central  govern- 
ment prior  to  elections  could  be  made  up  of 
neutral  Vietnamese  or  International  person- 
nel. But  It  la  unlikely  that  either  the  Saigon 
leaders  or  the  Vletcong  would  prefer  Joint 
exclusion  from  such  an  Interim  government 
to  joint  participation.  It  would  be  a  major 
accomplishment  IX  both  sides  could  be 
brought  to  agree  on  the  Inclusion  of  some 
neutral  or  InternaUonal  officials  In  Important 
posts. 

AU  of  this  may  seem  to  be  academic  until 
Hanoi  shows  some  interest  In  a  peace  con- 
ference. UntU  that  point.  President  Johnson 
remains  reluctant  to  agree  to  an  independent 
conference  status  for  the  Vletcong  del^a- 
tion— a  suggestion  that  obviously  would  be 
repugnant  to  Saigon. 

Nevertheless,  the  Kennedy-Johnson  con- 
troversy—despite the  domestic  political  by- 
play—has brought  a  significant  step  forward 
in  administration  policy.  By  defining 
sharper  limits  to  American  war  alms  It  may 
help  limit  the  military  forces  sent  to  achieve 
them.  By  removing  taboos  on  what  can  be 
negotiated,  it  may  advance  the  efforts  of  pro- 
negotlaUon  forces  in  the  Communist  world— 
in  Hanoi  and  within  the  Vletcong  as  well  as 
in  Moscow  and  Eastern  Europe^-to  brlnjr 
about  a  conference. 

Most  Important,  the  first  serious  public  de- 
bate by  responsible  men  on  the  Vietnam  is- 
sue—as initiated  In  the  Pulbrlght  hearings 
and  carried  forward  by  Senator  Kennedy— 
undoubtedly  has  aet  a  precedent  that  will 
play  an  Important  role  aa  the  problem 
evolve*.  *^ 


Ex-BcNCAaiAN  Pancm  Vnrws  Kkknedt's 
Idea — OtrranjE  Powxas  AaE  K»t  to  Coau- 
TioN,  Naot  Satb  of  New  York  Senator's 
Proposai. 

( By  Ferenc  Nagy ) 
(Ferenc  Nagy  was  Prime  Minister  of  Hun- 
gary in  1946-47.  Nagy,  who  now  lives  in  Vir- 
ginia, shared  his  ^vernment  with  Commu- 
nists and  offered  these  views  on  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedt's  proposal  for  a  coalition 
govenunent  in  Vietnam.) 

Washtooton— As  far  as  I  know  I  am  the 
only  former  political  leader  In  exile  In 
America  who  was  the  head  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment In  central  eastern  Europe  after 
World  War  n. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experiences  In  my  own 
country  and  observations  in  the  whole  central 
and  eastern  European  area  I  would  Uke  to 
comment  on  Senator  Robert  Kennedt's 
propoeltlon. 

The  first  thing  to  know  Is  that  If  a  coali- 
tion In  an  ideologically  troubled  country  U 
established  with  the  assistance  of  outside 
power  or  powers,  then  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  the  participating  political  parties 
or  groups  Is  not  dependent  at  all  on  domes- 
tic popular  support  but  on  the  help  of  the 
outside  great  powers  which  are  behind  them 
politically. 

In  my  government  the  Communist  Party 
had  only  17  percent  of  popular  support  while 
my  party  alone  was  supported  by  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  voters  and  the  Parliament. 
StUl  the  Communist  Party  oould  get  In  power 
in  2  years  because  they  were  supported  by 
the  Sonet  Union  and  I  was  overthrown  be- 
cause no  outside  power  gave  me  any  help. 

I  would  not  say  that  a  coelltlon  govern- 
ment could  not  be  a  temporary  solution  Tor 
Vietnam  but  I  would  like  to  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  dealing  with  thU  Ideal 
to  certain  basic  rules  that  should  be  foUowed 
very  carefully. 

First  of  aU,  the  goal,  the  composition,  and 
the  time  of  service  of  the  coalition  govern- 
ment must  be  made  clear  to  the  last  deUlls. 
In  the  case  of  Vietnam  the  main  goals  of  a 
coalition  should  be.  besides  ending  the  war. 
the  pacification,  democratization,  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  country. 

There  must  be  a  detailed  plan  for  the  dis- 
armament of  the  fighting  forces. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  decide  in  advance 
which  party  or  coailUon  group  wlU  get  those 
government  poets  controlling  the  poUce  force 
and  the  military  forces. 

But  the  main  thing  Is  that  those  who 
would  like  to  save  the  neutrality  and  Inde- 
pendence of  Vietnam  through  a  coalition 
government  should  not  be  too  tired  to  fight 
for  a  clear  agreement  In  the  last  details,  and 
should  be  determined  to  protect  even  the 
seemingly  unimportant  points  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Otherwise,  the  coalition  will  be  just  a 
transition  for  a  Conamunlst  takeover  or  the 
hotbed  of  another  military  conflict. 
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point  in  the  Record  an  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  February 
28.  1S66,  entitled  "Thirty-seven  Now  Uv- 
Ing  on  Suite  Charity  at  the  Astor." 

Ptollowlng  this  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  <liere  be  printed  a  letter  which 
I  addressed  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, under  date  of  February  9  i 
regret  that  I  cannot  follow  this  insertion 
with  a  reply  thereto,  but  as  yet  none  has 
been  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  . 
the  RECORD,  as  follows: 

Thixtt-sxvkn  Now  LmMo  ON  Suite  Charztt 

AT  the  Astor 

(By  William  Federlcl) 

For  at  least  37  persons,  the  city's  anti- 
poverty  program  Is  successful  beyond  their 
dreams.  For  more  than  a  month  they  have 
been  provided  with  poeh  accommodations  In 
one  of  the  city's  flnest  hotels  and  given 
food  allowances  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but 
the  richest  of  the  taxpaylng  citizens,  the 
News  learned  yesterday. 

Eleven  famiUes.  conslsOng  of  20  adults  and 
17  children,  have  been  enjoying  all  the  serv- 
ices of  the  elegant  Hotel  Astor  and  collecting 
$9  a  day  food  allowances  per  person  since 
January  28.  when  they  went  to  the  anti- 
poverty  people  to  complain  of  lack  of  heat 
and    the   like. 

uvmo  tn  aurr— 
Ever  since,  they  have  been  Uvlng  in  suite* 
up  to  three  rooms.  They  have  had  their 
beds  made  by  chambermaids,  avoided  the 
drudgery  of  housework  and  have  had  their 
ro<Kn  tabs,  averaging  »5.76  a  day  a  person 
picked  up  by  Mayor  Undsay's  anttpovertv 
program. 

The  only  comfort  missing  was  cooking 
prtrtleges.     Rence.  the  allowance  for  meals. 

And  all  Is  paid  by  city.  State,  and  Federal 
funds  earmarked  to  erase  porerty. 

It  all  started  during  last  month's  cold 
spell.  Antlpoverty  program  mobile  units 
were  dispatched  to  slum  areas  throughout 
the  city  to  help  tenants  who  were  suffering 
because  of  lack  of  heat,  water  failures  and 
other  conditions  which  made  their  apart- 
ments uninhabitable  during  the  freeze. 

SCOeT    PUT    TTP    IN    ARMORIES 

Most  were  put  up  overnight  in  armorle*. 
Some,  where  it  would  take  a  couple  of  day* 
to  correct  the  conditions,  were  put  up  at  the 
Astor.  For  those  In  the  armories,  the  sUy 
was  short.     For  37,  the  Astor  became  home. 

All  that  was  necessary,  the  News  learned, 
was  for  a  person  to  go  to  the  mobile  unit 
and  register  his  complaint.  Some  cases  re- 
ceived a  brief  InvesUgaUon,  others  none. 


THE  ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  how  the  taxpayers'  money 
Is  being  spent  on  any  Great  Society  pro- 
gram although  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion is  ofttlmes  rather  difficult. 

Over  the  past  several  months  informa- 
tion has  been  sought  as  to  how  the  money 
imder  the  poverty  program  is  being 
spent.  Many  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  those  for 
whom  the  benefits  were  Intended  were 
In  reaUty  being  helped. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 


CASEWORKER    ASSIGNES 

The  famUies  were  given  letter*  from  the 
tmlt's  caseworker  which  were  presented  to 
antlpoverty  program  headquarters  There 
they  got  a  second  letter,  signed  by  Mrs.  Anne 
M.  RoberU,  temporary  execuUve  director  o( 
the  economic  opportunity  committee  and 
the  antlpoverty  operations  board,  which  en- 
abled them  to  take  up  digs  in  the  Astor. 

Although  the  ofteration  had  no  connection 
with  the  welfare  department  and  many  of 
the  recipients  were  wage  earners,  a  depart- 
ment caseworker  was  aaslgned  as  a  liaison 
man  to  see  they  got  everything  they  needed. 
He  was  Identlfiied  as  George  Johnson,  living 
In  Astor's  room  662. 

It  also  was  learned  that  welfare  depart- 
ment employees — from  caseworkers  to  the 
brass — are  highly  critical  of  the  situation. 
One  person,  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
Identlfled,  explained  that  tlxU  was  not  their 
way  of  doing  thing*. 
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MAnW,     CI.IKH     UMHAPPT 

AUo  Tolclng  crttlctem  w«re  the  hotel's 
maids,  clerks,  and  the  like.  One  thing,  to 
them,  distinguished  the  new  guests  from  the 
rest.  Not  used  to  such  living,  they  were 
stingy  with  tips. 

All  they  did,  said  one  maid,  was  get  up.  get 
dressed  and  take  olT.  They  don't  straighten 
up  the  rooms.  That  s  for  the  hired  help,  she 
said. 

The  situation  came  to  light  yesterday 
after  a  city  ambulance  was  called  for  one 
of  the  children  put  up  in  the  Astor,  Iden- 
tined  by  F>ollce  as  Gloria  Ramoe.  3.  Gloria. 
police  reported,  fell  Saturday  night  in  the 
bathroom  of  her  two-room  suite,  in  which 
she  Is  staying  with  her  parents  and  two 
other  children,  and  awoke  with  a  high  fever. 

The  hotel  physician  suggested  hospitaliza- 
tion and  the  ambulance  was  called. 

A  spokeman  for  the  Astor,  when  asked 
about  his  new  guests,  answered: 

"Well.  I  thought  we  were  doing  the  right 
thing  when  we  did  this,  but  I'm  beginning 
to  have  my  doubts  now." 

Fkbrtjakt  0,  lOM. 
Mr    SAicrjjT  SHarvnt. 

D:-^cior.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Uojtntnpton.  D  C. 

DEAa  M>.  Smxm:  On  February  3.  19M. 
there  app>e«red  In  the  Journ^-Amerlcan  an 
.\."i,>  alledglng  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
approximately  (800.000  In  the  accounts  of 
Haxyou  Act  in  New  York  City. 

Please  advise  me  whether  or  not  there  la 
a  shortage  of  accounts  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram. If  so  I  would  appreciate  the  follow- 
ing information: 

1.  How  much  is  the  shortage? 

3.  A  complete  report  of  whatevM*  informa- 
tion you  may  have  In  connection  with  the 
manner  in  which  these  Tunds  have  been  han- 
dled as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  missing 
money. 

3.  Who  were  the  officials  in  charge  of  this 
program  at  the  time  the  shortage  took  place? 

(a)  If  any  of  those  officials  are  still  on  the 
payroll,  a  list  with  addresses,  salaries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  and  present 
salaries. 

Tours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Wiluams. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLARK  MOLLENHOFP 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  4,  1966,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  an  excellent  article  by 
John  McCormally  entitled  "Memo  From 
Mac  ■■ 

This  article  pays  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of 
ttip  Washington  Press  Corps,  Clark 
Moilenhoff. 

Earlier,  on  February  28,  there  appeared 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  an  article 
by  Vera  Olaser  In  which  she  comments 
on  the  Despoilers  of  Democracy"  a  re- 
cent boolt  written  by  Mr.  Moilenhoff. 
This  book,  rapidly  becoming  a  bestseller, 
is  the  most  complete  documentation  of 
Washington  intrigue  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ELS  follows: 

(Prom    the    Burlington    <Iowa)     Hawk-Bye, 

Mar.  4,  1069] 

Muf  o  PaoM  Uac 

( By  John  UcCormally ) 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Robert  McNamara 

blew  his  stack  at  Clark  Moilenhoff  in  a  press 


conference  the  other  day.     Sooner  or  later, 
nearly  everyone  in  Washington  doea. 

Moilenhoff.  the  Des  Moines  Register  man, 
was  pestering  McNamara,  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary, about  congressional  complaints  that 
we  are  weakening  our  Eiiropean  defenses  to 
take  care  of  Vietnam. 

McNamara  gave  an  answer  which  Clark 
complained  "doesn't  get  to  the  point  at  all." 
McNamara  tried  to  change  the  subject.  "I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  said  Moilenhoff. 
"Tou  have  asked  three,"  said  McNamara. 
"You  dodged  it  three  times."  said  Moilenhoff, 
"you  seem  to  dodge  everything,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary." 

"I  unfortunately  haven't  been  able  to 
dodge  all  the  rocks  you  have  thrown  at  me 
for  6  years,"  replied  McNamara. 

This  little  exchange  illustrates  why  Moi- 
lenhoff has  more  prizes  and  less  popularity 
thtoi  any  other  member  of  the  Washington 
press  corps. 

I  enjoyed  reading  about  It  because  I've 
known  Moilenhoff  for  more  than  16  years, 
since  the  time  we  both  arrived  in  Cambridge, 
Mass..  to  begin  a  year  at  Harvard  on  a  news- 
paperman's fellowship. 

I'd  come  wandering  Into  the  Boston  me- 
tropolis from  the  country,  with  a  small  child 
and  a  pregnant  wife  and  a  wildly  misplaced 
faith  in  the  university  having  found  me  some 
housing.  I  couldn't  even  find  a  hotel  room 
because  conventions  had  absorbed  everything 
within  miles.  I  was  desperate  when  I  dis- 
covered Moilenhoff. 

He'd  already  nailed  down  a  spacious  apart- 
ment for  himself.  His  famUy  hadn't  ar- 
rived, nor  his  furniture,  so  he  Invited  us  to 
sleep  on  his  floor,  which  we  gladly  did  until 
we  Anally  found  a  grimy  third-floor  walkup 
of  oiir  own. 

I  cant  forget  hospitality  like  that,  even 
now  that  I'm  a  fellow  lowan,  doing  my 
damndest  to  keep  his  paper  out  of  my  coun- 
ty, to  say  nothing  about  being  a  longtime 
admirer  of  McNamara. 

Clark  had  come  in  to  Harvard  from  Dee 
Moines,  where  he'd  been  rep>orting  local  gov- 
ernment, and  soon  after  that  year  he  de- 
parted for  Washington  to  cover  National 
Government  and  write  a  new  saga  In  jour- 
nal Ism. 

Tou  get  awfully  upset  with  him  If  you 
think  he's  picking  on  "good  guys'  like  Eisen- 
hower and  McNamara  or  Rusk;  but  then  you 
find  him  causing  even  more  trouble  for  the 
"bad  guys"  like  Bobby  Baker  and  Jimmy 
Hoffa. 

He  is  the  kind  of  fellow  who  could  be  a 
friend  of  Bob  Kcnkeot  (they  worked  closely 
on  the  Hoffa  investigations  which  won  Clark 
a  Pulitzer  Prize)  at  the  same  time  he  was 
giving  John  P.  Kennedy  fits  about  the  TPX. 

"It  Is  good  to  have  a  fellow  like  Clark 
Moilenhoff  roaring  around  Washington,"  says 
jBjnes  Reston  of  the  New  Tork  Times.  "He 
keeps  people  honest." 

John  Hohenberg  of  Columbia  University. 
In  his  recent  book,  "The  New  Pront  Page," 
says  "Moilenhoff,  the  most  formidable  inves- 
tigative reporter  In  Washington,  noay  not 
win  any  prizes  for  popularity  because  of  his 
activities,  but  he  has  a  closetful  of  awards 
to  testify  to  both  his  professional  skill  and 
his  achievements.  He  Is  an  intense,  pugna- 
cious, lawyer-journalist  who  considers  un- 
warranted Government  secrecy  almost  a  per- 
sonal affront.  •  •  •" 

His  pugnaciousness  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  he's  built  like  a  Chicago  Bears  tackle 
and  ambles  around  his  beat  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  a  locomotive.  After  an  Iowa  au- 
tomobile accident  in  which  he  was  nearly 
killed,  he  went  around  Washington  for  weeks 
with  his  head  and  neck  in  a  huge  plaster  cast, 
and  observers  at  the  Press  Club  bar  say  It  Is 
the  closest  the  Capital  ever  came  to  a  real 
Prankenstein  stalking  its  streets. 

Readers  are  probably  seldom  aware,  when 
they   read    the    cold    type,    that    Important 


stories  of  Government  seldom  just  occur. 
They  are  created  by  reporters  being  as  irritat- 
ing to  the  sources  of  the  news  as  Moilenhoff 
was  to  McNamara.  More  such  irritation  Is 
the  only  real  answer  to  the  problem  of  news 
management  by  the  politicians. 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Peb.  28,  1966] 

GOP   Ercs  MOLLENHOiT  Book  as   Campaign 

Document 

(By  Vera  Glaser) 

Washington,  DC. — Republicans  are  hug- 
ging a  political  atomic  bomb,  and  trying  to 
figure  how  to  use  It  with  the  most  devastat- 
ing effect  In  the  elections  of  1966  and  1968 

A  new  book  on  corruption  In  Government 
written  by  crack  Investigative  reporter  Clark 
R.  Moilenhoff,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Ttibune,  has  become  must  reading  for  the 
GOP  and  promises  to  become  a  campaign 
document. 

"DespoUers  of  Democracy"  Is  a  "whodunit" 
peopled  with  real  life  types  like  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara, Bobby  Baker,  and  Walter  Jenkins 
The  scandals  and  dishonestly  It  portrays 
with  alarming  detail  touch  the  defense  pro- 
gram, foreign  aid,  security  procedures,  and 
the  White  House. 

n'B  called  stem windke 

"It's  a  stemwinder,"  said  California  Rep- 
resentative Bob  Wn.BON,  chairman  of  the 
GOP  congressional  committee.  He  said  he  is 
trying  to  get  a  group  rate. 

WiLSON'B  committee  also  rushed  Into  print 
with  a  widely  distributed  two-page  blurb  on 
the  book,  complete  with  a  cartoon  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  slamming  the  door  on  a  closet 
full  of  grinning  skeletons  labeled  "TPX 
Case,"  "Otepka  Case,"  and  "Blllle  Sol  Estes. ' 

Moilenhoff,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  based 
the  book  largely  on  sworn  testimony  given 
to  congressional  probers.  He  lets  the  politi- 
cal chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Some  hit  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
notably  on  stockpile  profiteering,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  collusion,  arrogance,  and  falsehood 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations is  telling  enough  to  turn  Democratic 
hairs  gray. 

It  Is  understood  that  Mollenhoff's  pub- 
lisher, Doubleday  &  Co.,  gave  the  manuscript 
a  thorough  legal  check  before  releasing   it 

Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  who  kept  the  Bobby  Baker  Investi- 
gation alive  long  after  the  administration 
tried  to  quash  It,  calls  the  book  a  master- 
piece which  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  public  official,  regardless  of  party. 

Representative  John  Ashbrook,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio,  devoured  It  on  a  plane  returning 
from  Rhodesia,  called  It  more  eye-opening 
than  the  trip,  then  spoke  out  on  the  Hous< 
floor:  "Clark  Moilenhoff  has  performed  r 
great  service  for  America.  I  doubt  that  he 
will  get  many  prizes  In  Washington  for  what 
he  has  to  say  about  people  who  take  public 
service  as  a  mandate  for  personal  power." 

DlaTKlBUTE    COPIES 

Senator  Milwaro  Simpson,  Republican,  of 
Wyoming,  dispatched  copies  to  newspaper 
editors,  radio  and  television  commentators 
throughout  Wyoming.  South  Dakota's  Karl 
Mundt  praised  it  in  his  newsletter.  Maine's 
Margaret  Chase  Sunn  is  distributing  gift 
copies. 

"The  big  lie  Is  being  used  through  massive 
public  relations  to  deceive  the  public  and 
Congress  and  to  stifle  dissent  against  this 
consensus,"  charged  Iowa  Representative  H. 
R.  Gross.  He  recommended  the  book  to 
"every  American  concerned  about  many 
things  going  wrong  In  our  government." 

Carl  Shipley.  GOP  chairman  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  flred  off  a  letter  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  RepubUcan  State 
chieftains,  urging  them  to  quote  from  the 
book  In  the  1966  campaign. 
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"Unfortunately,  the  assaaBlnation  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  November  1963,  occurred  at 
a  point  In  history  when  all  of  these  matters 
were  Just  being  brought  out  In  the  press," 
Shipley  wrote,  "and  they  were  all  set  aside  or 
deferred. 

"In  addition,  the  Nation's  press  has  appar- 
ently not  wanted  to  get  Into  matters  embar- 
rassing to  the  memory  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration or  Its  successor,  the  Johnson 
administration,  since  It  might  Imply  some 
criticism  of  Kennedy  at  a  time  when  he  was 
being  characterized  as  a  martyr  and  ccn- 
verted  Into  a  myth  bigger  than  life." 

Of  43  reviews  of  the  bcxA  In  major  news 
media,  all  were  favorable  except  1  which  criti- 
cized Moilenhoff  for  not  coming  up  with  solu- 
tions for  the  corruption  he  exposed. 

THE  FINAL  paragraph 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  book  Moilen- 
hoff warns,  "If  the  public  doesn't  care  about 
Its  Congress — or  doesn't  show  that  It  cares — 
and  If  It  continues  to  shrug  Its  shoulders  over 
arrogrant  administration  and  shoddy  favorit- 
ism, as  well  as  outright  corruption,  then  one 
day  the  house  of  democracy  may  fall.  Por, 
in  the  end.  the  responsibility  for  good  gov- 
ernment rests  with  the  people.  America  will 
get  as  good  a  government  as  Americans  de- 
mand." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  said  he  bad  never  heard  of  the 
book. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  SENATE 
REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE  IN  OP- 
POSITION TO  STANDBY  AUTHOR- 
ITY ON  TAXES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  8,  1966,  the  Repub- 
lican conference  adopted  a  resolution  in 
opposition  to  any  request  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  standby  authority  to  raise  or 
lower  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resohjtion  Adopted  by  Senate  Republican 
CONrsRXNCE,  March  8,  1966 

Resolved,  That  In  view  of  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  VS.  Con- 
stitution, we  are  unalterably  opi>osed  to 
granting  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
any  standby,  emergency,  or  other  authority 
to  raise  or  lower  taxes:  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  should  submit  a  concise  and 
more  realistic  estimate  of  its  proposed  budg- 
etary expenditures  so  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  may  be  Informed  as  to  the 
true  cost  of  our  vast  commitments  at  home 
and  abroad. 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  BRADEMAS,  OP  INDIANA,  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  which 
held  its  annual  convention  this  year  In 
Philadelphia,  was  honored  to  have  as  one 
of  its  principal  speakers  Congressman 
John  Brademas,  of  Indiana.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Congressman  Brademas  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  provide  the  best  possible  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  our  citizens. 
The  theme  of  his  address,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  liberal  arts  college  to  edu- 


cate young  Americans  for  leadership,  Is 
particularly  appropriate  in  this  age  of 
specialization. 
The  liberal  arts  colleges — 

Congressman  Brademas  said — 
must  give  their  students  the  hope  of  creativ- 
ity In  an  Impersonal  world,  an  appreciation 
of  ambiguity  as  a  condition  of  life,  and  a 
willingness  to  become  generallsts  rather  than 
specialists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Indiana  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suldress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Congressman  John  Brademas,  or 
Indiana,  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
THE  Association  or  American  Colleges, 
Philaoelphia,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  January  11, 
1966 

Several  years  ago  I  was  a  teacher  for  a  time 
at  a  Uberal  arts  college,  and  it  Is  stUl  my  good 
fortune  to  be  part  of  an  institution  that  pro- 
vides me  a  continuing  liberal  education,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  And  I  assume, 
however,  that  you  Invited  me  to  speak  to 
you  today  not  as  a  former  professor  but  as 
a  practlcmg  politician. 

I  have,  happily,  the  privilege  of  serving  In 
Congress  on  the  committee  with  primary 
responsibility  for  legislation  In  the  field  of 
education  and,  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  have  during  the  past  7  years  talked 
with  college  and  university  presidents,  stu- 
dents and  teachers  here  In  our  own  country 
as  well  as  In  Buenoe  Aires,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don, Djakarta,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow. 

This  experience  has  given  me  at  least  some 
awareness  of  the  challenges  which  now  con- 
front colleges  and  universities  In  the  United 
States  and  which  Indeed  cut  across  all  phases 
of  our  national  life. 

I  want  therefore  to  speak  to  you  today 
about  the  role  of  liberal  education  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  responsibility  of  the 
Uberally  educated  man — and  woman — for 
leadership  In  a  free  society. 

It  Is  a  truism,  but  no  lees  true  for  that,  to 
say  that  we  live  In  a  fast -changing  world. 

Let  me  recite  only  a  part  of  the  litany 
of  change  which  Is  the  moat  unchanging 
theme  of  our  time. 

Plrst,  the  recent  flights  of  Gemlnls  6  and  7 
make  clear  that  man's  exploration  of  space. 
Including  a  visit  to  the  moon,  the  stuff  of 
science  fiction  a  few  years  ago.  Is  now  within 
reach. 

Second,  during  our  own  lifetime,  man  has 
learned  to  imleash  against  his  fellowman 
destructive  forces  beyond  the  power  of  most 
of  us  to  Imagine. 

Third,  here  at  home,  one  long  century 
after  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
our  fellow  citizens  of  color  have  burst  Into 
the  national  consciousness  to  insist  that 
America  make  real  the  bright  promise  of 
freedom. 

Fourth,  each  day's  newspaper  reminds  us 
of  new  nations  of  the  world  pressing  their 
claims  not  only  for  political  independence 
but  for  a  fairer  share  of  the  material  benefits 
of  the  planet  as  well. 

Even  politicians  feel  the  pressures  of 
change.  At  the  turn  of  this  century,  the 
population  of  the  average  congressional  dis- 
trict was  193,167;  In  I960,  the  figure  was 
410,481,  more  than  twice  as  many  people. 
In  my  own  northern  Indiana  district,  geo- 
graphically smaller  than  in  1900,  the  number 
leaped  from  200,078  to  472,958  In  that  60- 
year  period. 

This  expanded  population  Is  just  one  of  the 
reasons  Congreesmen  must  spend  more  and 
more  time  handling  constituents'  requests 
and  less  and  less  on  legislation. 


The  issues  with  which  Congress  wrestles. 
Increasingly  compounding  questions  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  with  political  considera- 
tions. Impose  ever  harsher  demands  upon 
our  time  and  knowledge.  Should  we  build 
atomic  accelerators?  How  big?  And  where 
should  they  go?  Is  space  research  really  pro- 
ductive scientifically?  These  are  just 
examples. 

In  addition,  the  sheer  growth  of  govern- 
mental activity  coupled  with  the  comparative 
rise  In  power  of  the  executive  branch  has 
made  It  enormously  difScult  for  legislators 
to  exercise  Initiative  and  creativity  In  the 
policymaking  process.  The  recent  David 
Brlnkley  television  program,  "Congress  Needs 
Help,"  In  my  Judgment  woefully  understated 
our  problem. 

I  could  enumerate  other  areas  of  change, 
both  abroad  and  within  the  United  States, 
but  let  me  cite  only  one  more,  of  particular 
concern  to  us  at  this  conference. 

I  refer  to  the  VEUtly  Increased  pressxiras  on 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

The  most  obvious  source  of  these  pressures 
Is  the  tremendous  rise  In  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. President  James  Perkins  of  Cornell 
said  at  Princeton  recently  that  the  student 
population  Is  grovrtng  at  the  rate  of  400,000 
a  year,  the  equivalent  of  nearly  100  new 
Princetons  annually. 

A  second  cause  of  stress  Is  the  heightened 
demands  we  place  on  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  become  Involved  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation.  The  title  of  the  recent 
congressional  report  Issued  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Representative  Henry 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin  "Conflicts  Between  the 
federal  Research  Programs  and  the  Nation's 
Goals  for  Higher  Education."  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  most  Important  burdens  we  ask 
higher  education  to  bear  (and  one,  by  the 
way.  which  most  Institutions  seem  to  bear 
gladly),  scientific  and  military  research  for 
the  Pederal  Government. 

Only  last  year  Congress  passed  several  bills 
authorizing  more  ways  In  which  the  colleges 
and  imlversltlee  can  help  society  attack  varl- 
otis  problems.  The  State  Technical  Services 
Act  wUl  help  higher  education  do  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry  what  the  Morrill  Act  en- 
abled It  to  do  for  agriculture,  'ntle  I  of  the 
Higher  ESducatlon  Act  of  1965  aodsts  col- 
leges and  universities  In  solving  community 
problems  like  housing  and  air  p>ollutlon  and, 
John  Lindsay  will  be  glad  to  hear,  mass 
transit. 

And  Congreas,  through  the  new  economic 
opportunity  grants  and  upward  bound  pro- 
grams, is  asking  colleges  and  universities  to 
share  In  the  war  on  poverty  by  opening  their 
gates  to  thousands  of  able  young  men  and 
women  who  have  never  before  bad  acc€M 
to  higher  education.  Even  without  the  new 
demands  of  society  on  higher  education^  the 
rapid  evolution  of  subject  matter  and  dis- 
ciplines would  mike  change  within  the  aca- 
demic community  inevitable.  We  all  know 
of  the  swiftness  of  Innovation  In  physics 
and  chemistry  and  biology,  but  the  social 
scientists  too,  are  now  learning  how  to  use 
mathematics  and  the  computers. 

The  report  this' month  on  college  teaching 
published  by  the  Danforth  Foundation  may 
forecast  yet  another  change  in  American 
higher  education,  i  If  there  has  been  a  lot 
erf  poor  teaching  In  the  Nation's  pubUc 
schools,  says  the  rep«^,  there  Is  plenty  of 
poor  teaching  In  the  colleges  as  well  and 
"no  one  slae  or  type  of  institution  has  a 
corner  on  the  market." 

I  shall  cite  only  two  more  factors  of 
change  In  American  higher  education.  As  a 
Congressman,  I  am  aware  that  recent  years 
have  seen  a  far  greater  role  few  the  Federal 
Government  In  supporting  education  gen- 
erally. From  fiscal  1964  to  fiscal  1906.  Fed- 
eral spending  on  education  has  soared  from 
M.5  billion  to  $8.7  billion,  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Office  of  Education  alone  have 
jumped  over  fourfold  In  3  yean. 
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And,  of  course,  the  other  major  areas  of ' 
new   Influence   on   American    higher   educa- 
tion U  the  entire  spectrum  of  challenges  to 
traditional  pattern*  of  college  and   unlyer 
glty   life,   challenge*   of  which   the   student 
demonstrator   and    the   faculty   strikers   an 
the  most  obvious  symbols.    To  put  the  poln 
another  way.   will   the   years   ahead  see  ou* 
colleges  and  universities  move  In  the  direc-| 
tlon   of  Latin   American    universities,   where  \ 
both  students  and  faculty  are  more  directly  ^ 
involved  in  goreming  the  institution  itself 
as  well  as  In  the  political  life  of  the  nation? 
Any   one    of    these   sources   of    change    in 
American    higher    education    could    be    the^' 
subject   of   an   entire   speech.     My    purpo^ 
here  today  is  less  ambitious.     It  Is.  against 
the  bacltground  of   all   this   flux,   to  ral^-a 
few  questions  about  the  role  of  the  IJlieral 
arts  college*. 

Clark  Kerr  haa  given  us  his  vision  <^f  the 
future  of  American  Jilgher  education! — the 
multiversity. 

James  Perkins  has  exhorted  us  "to  hold 
tight  to  the  ideals  of  a  liberal  education." 
but  has  warned  that  the  style,  curriculum 
and  system  for  assuring  that  education  will 
have  to  change  iJgniflcanily. 

Admiral  Rickover  tell*  us  that  colleges  and 
universities  have  no  bualneas  at  all  getting 
Involved  in  solving  the  problems  of  society. 
And  the  study  sponsored  by  the  Aasocla- 
Uon  of  American  Colleges  on  the  future  of 
the  liberal  arts  college  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. So  this  question  U  still  to  be  an- 
swered. 

What  I  want  to  do.  therefore,  is  speak  of 
one  particular  area  of  our  national  life  to 
which.  It  seems  to  me,  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege can  make  a  special  contribution.  I 
speak  of  education  for  leadership,  leadership 
Ln  our  pluralistic,  sometimes  open,  sometimes 
not  so  open,  kind  of  society. 

I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  share  the  deep 
coocern  which  John  W.  Gardner,  the  6ec- 
cretary  of  Health.  EducaUon  and  Welfare. 
I  ijjf riiiif (1  In  his  recent  exuaordlnary  esaay. 
•The  Antiieadershlp  Vaccine." 

Mr.  Gardner  declares  that  the  educated 
man  ha*  defaulted,  that  he  haa  not  em- 
braced the  role  of  leadership  which  so- 
ciety expects  of  him.  We  are,  moreover,  Mr. 
Gardner  charges,  "Immunising"  many  of  our 
most  talented  young  people  against  any  de- 
sire lo  t>e  leaders. 

Part  of  the  dimculty,  he  says,  is  the  kind 
of  world  we  live  la:  "The  conditions  of  life 
In  a  modem,  complex  society  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  emergence  of  leaders.  The 
young  person  today  la  acutely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  la  an  anonymous  member  of 
i.  maai  society,  an  Individual  lost  among 
millions  of  others.  The  proceaaes  by  which 
leadership  Ls  exercised  are  not  visible  to  blm, 
and  be  Is  bound  to  think  that  they  are 
•xeaatUngly  intricate. ' 

"Wlio.  me?"  la  likely  to  be  hU  response  if 
vou  ask  him  If  he  plans  to  become  a  lead- 
er, in  whatever  field. 

The  point  hare.  I  think.  Is  that  we  no 
longer  live  in  an  era  when  men  make  most 
of  their  Important  decision*  face  to  face, 
where  a  sense  of  personal  choice  and  ac- 
countability i*  the  rule.  We  live  In  a  ao- 
clety  where  men's  lives  are  determined  In 
large  measure  by  powers  and  prlncipali- 
tlea — eorporaUons,  govemmenU,  union* — 
rather  than  by  their  next  door  neighbors 
or  the  family  wbo  Uvea  down  the  road  a 
piece 

I  Buggf«t  that  the  activltie*  of  the  student 
demooatxators  from  many  of  your  own  col- 
lege* and  universltte*  are.  at  least  in  part,  a 
genuine  and  understandable  reaction  to  this 
more  oomplex  world.  And  there  is  evidence 
b«yond  the  demonstrations  of  a  wider  under- 
current of — and  I  mtut  apologise  for  using 
an  overworked  word  but  it  is  the  accurate 
one — alienation    from    many    of    the    social 


structure*  and  institutions  which  have  tradi- 
tionally  been    the  funnels   through   which 
lower  and  Influence  flow. 

The  existence  of  these  attitudes  of  allena- 
lon.  which  are  to  be  found  In  buslnes*  and 
government  and  unions  as  well  as  In  the  uni- 
versities. Is  directly  related  to  the  issue  of 
education  for  leadership. 

Richard  Goodwin,  former  assistant  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  charac- 
terized these  feelings  this  way.  "There  la  one 
cexitral  cause  to  our  condition.  It  is  the  fear 
^of  the  Individual  that  he  has  become  mean- 
,  Ingleea  In  the  great  hunxan  enterprise.  Deci- 
sions of  peace  and  war.  life  and  death,  are 
made  by  a  handful  of  men  beyond  his  reach. 
Cities  and  factories  grow  and  spread  seem- 
ingly powered  by  a  force  beyond  the  control 
of  man.  Our  science  describes  our  world  in 
terms  we  cannot  understand,  reaching  past 
the  limits  of  ordinary  understanding.  Com- 
puters and  marvelous  machines  seem  to 
make  nu>n  unnecessary — even  in  his  oldest 
stronghold — his  work." 

Call  the  result  what  you  will — alienation 
and  estrangement,  sometimes  apathy  and  in- 
difference— the  result  is  apparent  in  many 
areas  of  life.  For  example,  Prof.  Murray 
Levin,  of  Boston  University,  says  that  today 
in  John  Wlnthrop's  "City  Upon  a  HIII."  there 
is  a  "profound  disg^ust  and  dlslilusiorunent 
with  the  political  process  and  politician*  in 
general." 

A.  H.  Raskin,  the  noted  labor  reporter  of 
the  New  York  Time*,  says  the  white  collar 
organlratlon  man  of  the  large  corporation  Is 
not  the  only  one  to  feel  depersonalleed :  "The 
worker's  sense  of  obliteration  in  a  mechanized 
society  dominated  by  giant  corporations  and 
giant  unions  Is  making  rank-and-flle  pres- 
sures for  more  recognition  the  mo«t  disrup- 
Uve  force  on  the  strike  front  •  •  •.  The 
structure  of  a  big  union  makes  it  almoat  In- 
escapable that  the  international  president 
will  find  himself  increasingly  remote  from 
the  rank  and  file." 

Simply  to  scan  the  chapter  headings  of 
the  book  recently  published  by  my  old  class- 
mate. Kenneth  Kenlston,  "The  Uncom- 
mitted," Is  to  sense  the  ijarametej's  of  the 
problem.  Among  the  headings  lire:  "The 
Fragmentation  of  Tasks";  "The  Shattering 
of  Community:  'The  Ascendancy  of  Tech- 
nological Values." 

And  certainly  what  happened  In  Watts  last 
year  dramatizes  the  sense  of  frustration  and 
disaffection  which  can  capture  an  entire 
community. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  therefore  that 
many  young  people  have  adopted  views  of  so- 
cial change  which  stress  personal  relation- 
ships rather  than  organlrational  activities, 
which  emphasize  the  politics  of  protest  rather 
than  the  politic*  of  party. 

This  bigness  and  the  impersonality  which 
characterize  so  many  aspects  of  our  culture 
and  which  Issue  in  the  sense  of  alienation  I 
have  l>een  describing  clearly  ^o  not  make  a 
breeding  place  for  leaders.  Retreat  from 
resjxDnslblllty  for  leadership  is  the  more 
likely  result  of  this  condition. 

But  Mr.  Gardner  offers  a  second  reason. 
Not  only  does  the  nature  of  the  world, 
large  and  complicated,  make  leadership  seem 
a  dlfflcult  task.  The  process  of  education 
itself  discourage*  the  development  of  leaders 
Here,  says  Mr.  Gardner,  is  the  view  of  leader- 
ship often  found  In  the  academic  commu- 
nity: "The  image  of  the  corporation  presi- 
dent, politician  or  college  president  that  is 
current  among  intellectual*  and  profeaalonals 
today  has  some  decidedly  unattractive  fea- 
tures. It  1*  said  that  such  men  compromise 
their  conviction*  almoet  daily.  If  not  hourly. 
It  la  said  that  they  have  tasted  the  corrupting 
experience  of  power." 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  process  of  lead- 
ership, whether  in  poUUca.  bu*ln*es  or  re- 
ligion, is  one  which  by  its  very  nature  is 
likely    to    Involve    accommodation,    negotia- 


tion and  compromise  among  conflictlag 
groups,  interest*  or  principle*?  I  here  no^ 
that  these  are  all  nonnormatlve,  descrip-- 
tlve  words  but  that  they  are  not  customarily 
used  that  way  by  many  who  criticize  poli- 
ticians, corporation  heads  or  even  college 
presidents. 

If  you  accept  my  major  presupposition — 
that  the  liberal  aru  colleges  must  help  edu- 
cate young  Americana  for  leadership — you 
may  then  ask,  what  ought  liberal  education 
to  do? 

First.  I  believe  liberal  arts  colleges  should 
encourage  student*  to  have  a  more  sophU- 
tlcated.  more  realistic.  If  you  will,  picture  of 
the  world,  a  view  which  recognises,  for  e.\- 
ample,  that  organizations  need  not  always 
stifle  the  human  spirit  but  can  also  help 
it  flower.  Men  can  develop  organizations 
which  will  enable  them  to  shape  their  lives 
in  more  creative  ways.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
major  Justification  for  the  requirement  in 
the  war  on  poverty  that.  In  planning  and 
running  a  community  action  program,  there 
must  be  "maximum,  feasible  participation" 
of  the  poor. 

Second,  I  believe  that  liberal  arts  colleges 
should  teach  their  students  not  to  be  fright- 
ened by  ambiguity  or  feel,  in  David  Rels- 
man's  phrase,  "threatened  with  complexity.  " 
but  challenged  and,  indeed,  stimulated.  For 
leaders  must  learn  to  live  with  problems  for 
which  there  may  be  no  wholly  satisfactory 
solutions.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  marks  of  a 
leader  that  he  can  become  the  master  of  an 
ambUuous  situation  rather  than  be  defeated 
by  It?  The  educational  process  In  the  liberal 
arts  college  should  help  produce  men  who 
get  Ideas,  not  ulcers,  when  faced  with  the 
tensions  of  making  decision*  when  legitimate 
principles  and  interest*  conflict.  A  truly 
liberal  education  should  make  clear  that  this 
is  in  fact,  the  rule  not  the  exception,  about 
the  human  condition. 

Finally,  the  liberal  arts  college*  should  be 
one  of  the  great  spawning  grounds  of  gen- 
erallsts  in  an  age  of  Ep>eciailzatlon.  When 
Mr.  Gardner  describes  the  unfavorable  pic- 
ture of  leadership  which  prevails  In  academic 
communities,  he  notes  the  sharp  contrast 
with  the  self-image  of  the  professional  or 
■pectallst.  "who  Is  almost  by  definition  ded- 
icated to  bis  field,  pxue  in  hi*  motives,  and 
unencumbered  by  worldly  ambition." 

"As  a  result."  concludes  Mr.  Gardner,  "the 
academic  world  appears  to  be  approaching  a 
point  at  which  everyone  will  want  to  educate 
the  technical  expert  who  advises  the  leader 
or  the  Intellectual  who  stands  off  and  criti- 
cizes the  leader,  but  no  one  will  want  to  edu- 
cate the  leader  himself." 

Of  cotirse,  a  society  needs  technicians  and 
professionals  and  specialists.  But  we  are  als-j 
in  desjjerate  need  of  responsible  generalists-- 
men  and  women  who  can  learn  the  language 
of  the  sciences,  are  not  frightened  by  the 
computers,  and  who  can  help  bring  these 
special  resources  to  bear  on  the  larger  Issvicf 
of  our  time. 

Richard  Frost,  former  vice  president  of 
Reed  College  and  now  national  director  oi 
the  upward-bound  program  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  wrote  recently  in 
the  alumni  magazine  of  PrcBident  Butter- 
field's  Wesleyan  College:  "This.  then.  Is  the 
goal  of  the  liberal  arts  institution — the  spe- 
cialty of  generalism;  the  encouragement  of 
young  people  along  an  educational  iracli 
designed  to  give  .them  abilities  to  under- 
stand the  specialist'*  needs,  competences, 
and  workways  and  thereby  the  promise  of 
reasonably  effective  'management'  of  (the* 
same.  It  may  be,  not  so  turprlslngly,  that 
the  old  credo*  of  liberal  arts  Institutions  have 
a  special  relevance  today  far  beyond  their 
earlier  signlflcance." 

I  think  Mr.  Frost  to  right. 
To  theae  three  admonition*  to  the  liberal 
arU  colleges— to  give  their  students  the  hope 
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of  creativity  In  an  lmi>er8onaI  world,  an  ap- 
preciation of  ambiguity  as  a  condition  of 
life,  and  a  willingness  to  become  generallst* 
rather  than  specialist* — I  would  add  only 
one. 

If  a  democratic  aoclety  la  to  endure  and 
freedom  Is  to  flourlah.  we  must  have  men 
and  women  wlUlng  to  assume  the  burdens — 
and  the  Joy* — of  leadership.  And  if  you  will 
allow  a  Greek  Methodist  to  talk  like  a 
Calvlnlat.  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  liberal  art*  education — at  lea*t 
a  good  one — should  be  the  first  to  enlist. 


Modem  government  cannot  solve  the 
problems  which  confront  It  unless  its 
Internal  structure  is  equal  to  the  task. 


TRANSFER  OF  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  TO  DEPARTMENT  OP 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
President,  in  his  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2,  has  proposed  the  transfer  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  is  a  very 
constructive  step  in  modernizing  the  or- 
ganization of  our  Federal  Oovernment 
to  meet  Its  Increasing  commitments  in 
the  fight  against  one  of  America's  serious 
problems — water  pollution. 

A  major  attack  on  water  pollution  has 
been  mounted  under  the  Johnson  admin- 

tration.  Last  year  we  passed  the  Water 
..quality  Act,  which  created  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  In- 
creased Federal  grants  for  pollution  con- 
trol, and  provided  for  water  quality 
standards.  The  President  now  has  pro- 
posed a  comprehensive  effort  to  clean  up 
entire  river  basin  systems  through  the 
Clean  Rivers  Demonstration  Act  of  1966 
and  a  simplification  and  strengthening 
of  Federal  pollution  abatement  powers. 

In  light  of  these  Increasing  and  com- 
prehensive pollution  control  efforts,  the 
structure  of  our  Federal  Government 
cannot  remain  fixed.  It  Is  proper  that 
we  seek  ways  to  reorganize  executive 
agencies  in  order  to  do  an  effective  job. 
The  President  has  recommended  these 
water  pollution  control  efforts  be  cen- 
tralized in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  is  a  sound  recommendation. 
Most  of  the  Federal  water  resource  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  that  Depart- 
ment. With  this  change  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  can  better  serve  as  a  focus 
for  the  development  of  our  vital  water 
resources. 

While  this  is  a  constructive  step,  it  Is 
not  the  last  that  needs  to  be  taken.  We 
now  have  a  much  broader  Federal  com- 
mitment to  preserve  and  develop  Amer- 
ica's natural  resources.  This  broader 
commitment  compels  us  to  improve  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  S.  2435,  introduced  by 
Senator  Moss  with  my  cosponsorship, 
would  bring  all  the  major  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  conservation  and  resource 
development  into  one  new  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  This  new  Depart- 
ment would  Include  most  of  the  existing 
functions  of  the  present  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  public  works  functions 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Forest  Service  and  watershed  protection 
activities  now  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  thp  F^eral  Power  Commission. 


BUREAU  OP  SECURITY  AND  CONSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  over  the 
last  week  or  so  there  has  been  in  the  pub- 
lic press  a  great  deal  of  comment  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  State  Depart- 
ment reorganization  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consu- 
lar Affairs,  headed,  until  a  short  time 
ago,  by  a  very  distinguished  American, 
Mr.  Abba  P.  Schwartz. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  Con- 
gress should  look  into  the  matter  not 
only  of  the  reorganization  but  the  reve- 
lation of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
back-door  effort— and  a  successful  one 
at  that — to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Schwartz 

I  understcmd  that  the  Oovernment 
Operations  Committee  is  going  to  look 
into  the  reorganization. 

It  also  appears  that  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  may  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion. I  ftm  not  one  who  believes  that  we 
should  duplicate  in  committee  various 
matters  of  this  sort,  but  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  Consultative  Subcommittee  on 
State  Department  Organization  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.'the  chairman  of  which  is  the  major- 
ity, leader,  ought  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
what  at  first  blush  appears  to  have  been 
a  possible  effort  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Schwajrtz.  because  of  his  well  known 
yields  on  matters  of  inunigration,  secu- 
rity, and  the  like,  views  which  were 
strictly  in  accord  with  those  of  former 
President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  untmimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles  and  edlto- 
s^  rials  which  comment  on  the  Schwartz 
incident  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  Congress  will  look  care- 
fully into  the  bfickground  of  what  has 
been  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  PoBt, 
Mar.  9,  1966] 

Hatchxt  Job 

The  Abba  Schwarts  story  might  well  be 
headed:  "Joe  McCarthy  Rides  Again."  And 
the  painful  fact  seem*  to  be  that  someone 
in  the  White  House  saddled  the  horse  for 
him.  It  to  Impossible  to  believe  that  the 
State  Department  reorganization  which 
eliminate*  his  office  and  put*  control  of  pa*a- 
p>ort  and  visa  policy  in  the  hands  of  persons 
hostile  to  hto  views  was  motivated  by  con- 
sideration* of  economy.  Mr.  Schwartz,  like 
*o  many  State  Department  official*  In  the 
unhappy  year*  of  Senator  McCarthy's  reign 
of  terror,  appear*  to  be  a  victim  of  hatchet 
men  on  the  HUl — men  who.  like  McCarthy, 
think  that  all  American*  are  patsy*  for  Com-' 
munlst  propaganda. 

Abba  Schwartz  has  done  a  superb  Job  In 
the  State  Department  In  leading  the  long 
fight  for  Immigration  refcnro.  He  deaerve* 
great  credit  for  a  major  role  In  drafting  and 
bringing  to  realization  the  wtoe  and  decent 
Inunlgration  bill  passed  last  year  by  Con- 
greea.  If  he  made  enemle*  in  that  fight 
they   are  an  honor  to  blm.    He  haa  con- 


ducted the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Coneular 
Affair*  with  commonsense  and  humanity, 
granting  passport*  In  conformity  with  the 
rule*  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
granting  visa*  to  foreigners  of  divergent 
views,  confident  that  the  loyalty  of  Ameri- 
cans to  their  own  system  of  government  Is 
not  going  to  be  overturned  by  the  argument* 
of  itinerant  Communist*  or  fasctots.  He  to 
no  believer  In  Iron  curtain*. 

A  man  who  has  served  hto  government 
ably  and  faithfully  does  not  deserve  to  have 
his  Job  abolUhed  while  he  to  abroad  on  of- 
ficial duty.  There  ought  to  be  a  good, 
searching  look  at  the  Abba  Schwartz  case — 
not  alone  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  but  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself  a*  weU. 

[From  the  New  York  Time*.  Mar.  7,   1966) 

BXPEKT   ON    REruGXX    AVTAOB   QXTTTS   OrXk 

Rusk  Plan  To  Aboush  Post 
(By  Max  Prankel) 

Wabhincton,  March  6. — Abba  P.  Schwartz, 
a  vigorous  advocate  of  liberal  immigration, 
travel,  and  refugee  pollcle*  in  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  admlntotration*,  haa  been 
forced  out  of  hto  high  post  in  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Schwartz  submitted  to  the  White 
House  last  night  hto  resignation  as  Admin- 
totrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  He  said  It  had  been  offered 
24  hours  after  he  learned  that  he  was  to  be 
the  principal  victim  of  a  "reorganization" 
to  aboltoh  his  bureau. 

The  reorganization  vras  described  to  him 
as  an  economy  measure.  He  said  it  had 
been  planned  for  "many,  many  months" 
without  hto  knowledge  and  had  the  approval 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  State  Department  bad  no  comment. 
A  spokesman  referred  all  questions  to  Mr. 
Schwartz. 

Some  high  ofBclato  said  they  were  too  upset 
by  the  affair  to  discuss  it.  One  deacrtbed  it 
a*  "*habby,"  another  a*  "scandalous."  Mr. 
Schwartz,  who  to  49  years  old,  was  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  changes  last  year  In  the 
iDomlgration  law  that  abolished  restrictive 
quota*  limiting  admls*lon  to  the  United 
States  for  certain  nationality  groups.  He 
atoo  has  long  worked  on  measures  to  Uberal- 
l2e  regulations  governing  the  Issuance  of 
passports  and  to  eliminate  travel  restriction* 
upon  American*. 

sotroHT  TO  raxz  pkisonxbs 
Most  recently,  Mr.  Schwartz  to  *ald  to  have 
used  hto  wide  contacts  m  international  ref- 
ugee and  Red  Cross  circles  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate the  release  of  more  than  200  Americans 
being  held  prisoner  by  the  'Vletcong  or  North 
Vietnamese  forces.  He  has  been  descrlt>ed 
as  the  Government's  only  link  to  these  secret 
negotiations. 

Together  with  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  at  the  New  York  University 
Medical  Center,  Mr.  Schwartz  has  also  worked 
to  promote  new  programs  of  help  for  refugee* 
In  South  Vietnam. 

AIDED  CI7BAN  RErUCEXM 

He  was  a  principal  negotiator  of  the  ac- 
cord with  Cuba  under  which  about  10,000 
Cubans  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  recent  months.  He  has  also  ad- 
mintotered  American  participation  In  world- 
wide efforts  to  relieve  the  plight  of  refugees 
and  other  dtoplaced  persons. 

Theae  have  been  hto  principal  duties  as 
bead  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs.  Security  program*  were  removed 
from  the  Bui-eau  before  hto  arrival  In  Sep- 
tember 1962,  but  be  had  charge  of  the  Vtoa 
and  Passport  Office*,  an  Office  protecting  the 
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.r. '^rest  of  Americana  oveneaa  and  one  foe 
ref'i^f*  and  Immigration  alTalra. 

Mr  Scr.wartz  wa«  the  first  person  to  bold 
*he  post  wiui  a  Presidential  appointment. 
requiring  Senate  confirmation,  with  the  rank 
of  AnlAtant  Secretary  of  State. 

He  was  a  cloae  associate  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  hla  brother.  Senator  Robext  T. 
KtNNOBT.  Mr.  Schwartz  broiight  to  the  Job 
the  twin  rredentlals  of  long  service  for  liberal 
cauafs  under  the  tutelage  of  Mrs  Pranklln 
D  Rooseveit  and  the  warm  endoraement  of 
Representatlre  Francis  E  Walter,  chairman 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, who  was  a  zealous  congressional 
guardian  of  Immigration  policies. 

Before  Joining  the  Government,  Mr. 
Schwartz  practiced  law  In  Washington  In 
the  firm  of  Landls.  Cohen.  Rubin  &  Schwartz. 
and  became  one  of  the  Nation's  recognized 
experts  on  refugee  and  Immigration  matters 
and  prisoner-of-war  questions. 

He  was  an  early  member  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  a  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democrat.;e  Party,  and  first  became  a  friend 
of  Mrs  Roo«?veU  while  promoUng  programs 
to  nelp  refuK»«?«  from  Nazi  Germany.  He  was 
t>efriend«i  by  Mr  Walter,  a  Pennsylvania 
Democrat  wruie  counsel  to  the  United  Na- 
ii.jns  In'.*rnatlonal  Refugee  Organization 
and  adviser  tr,  the  Inters;r-.orninental  Com- 
mittee for  European  M  jcrit.i    n. 

Once  m  the  Governnient,  he  soon  became 
embroiled    in    a  icr'.fi  nt   oontroversles. 

There  .*iaj  been  an  aitnoet  constant  feud 
with  Mrs  Prar..-efi  (;  Knight.  Director  of 
'.he  P;\ssp<  rt  Offlce.  ha  subordinate,  who  pro- 
'^ested  among  other  things,  what  she  called 
the  ■  c5.:vngeroua"  policy  of  letting  suspected 
CommuT.t«ta  obtain  p>assporta  unless  they 
were  given  an  opportunity  of  facing  their 
accusers 

coNri-iCTs    bi-amcs    roa    stst 

Mr  Schwartz  has  had  many  brushes  with 
Congressional  security  Investigators.  He  Is 
thought  to  have  encountered  frequent  re- 
sistance inside  the  State  Department  In  ef- 
forts to  abolish  U.S.  bans  on  travel  to  Com- 
munist China  and  other  Communist -he Id 
territories 

He  refused  to  comment  today,  however. 
when  asked  what  quarters  or  Issues  he  be- 
lieved .►'.ad  inspired  the  move  to  eliminate  his 
job  Other  sources  said  they  believed  past 
conflicts  and  not  economy  had  led  to  the 
re'-rifanlzatlon 

Mr  Schwartz  said  be  had  not  seen  the  re- 
orifanizatlon  plan  but  understood  that  his 
Bureau's  major  functions  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  otfictf  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Adm.r.  .slratlon.  WUUam  J.  Crockett. 
OT^ranizationrtiy  Mr.  Crockett  already  had 
supervision  uver  the  Bureau,  so  the  main  re- 
suit  cf  '.'ji  ab<  iiUon  will  b«  the  removal  of 
Mr    Schwartz 

A^t.^'jugh  the  change.  In  effect,  will  amend 
the  Iromlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act  that 
created  the  Bureau,  the  administration  was 
said  t^  be  s-uomitUng  It  to  Congreas  as  a  ra- 
or^anlzatlon  matter  Unless  Congreas  ob- 
jecta.  the  change  vili  take  effect  60  days 
Al'-fT  s'.ibm. .«.«:' 

Secre-.<i.-v  i'-  •>-{  -  1  White  House  aids  hav- 
ing long  i<i  i;>:  .-oved  the  change,  Mr. 
.'^c.'iwartz  said.  It  appeared  to  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  days  before  the  plan  would  be  sent 
'o  CBpito!  h::; 

He  said  he  ,h  id  first  learned  of  the  plan 
a  few  hours  after  hla  return  Thursday  night 
from  a  ccnfldentlal  mission  abroad  and  was 
"fflcully  '.nf"..'-Tned  PTKlaf 

Apparently  no  "ff  r'  a- i.-  made  to  dis- 
courage his  reaignati'yr. 

'I  knew  notninK  »rx  i.-  It  whatsoever."  Mr. 
Schwartz  aald 

He  said  he  ha<.1  nuid>^  no  other  plans  so 
far  and  was  avaiuaj;  vord  from  tlie  White 
House  on  '.i^«  e.Te^  : . .  e   i.tte  of  his  departure. 


I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  Mar.  7. 

19«e| 
Star  Dxpastmznt  Aid  Omas  RcaicMaTXOM— 

SsctjarrT  Cuizr  Schwaktz  Claims  Job   Is 

Abolished 

(By  John  Maffre) 

Abba  P.  Schwartz,  controversial  bead  of 
the  State  Department's  security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  Bureau  since  1062.  has  offered 
his  resignation  to  the  President  because  "my 
job  doesn't  exist  any  more." 

Schwartz,  who  held  the  equivalent  rank  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view he  was  quitting  because  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  he  learned  about  only  on 
Priday  abolishes  bis  job.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy. 

The  49-year-old  lawyer  has  long  been  at 
loggerheads  with  ollVctala  in  the  Department 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  for  espousing  a  Liberal 
phlloeophy  In  admitting  foreigners  of  sus- 
pected political  beliefs,  and  in  letting  Amer- 
icans travel  abroad  to  certain  restricted  areas. 

CKITICIZCS  CHixr 

However,  the  only  official  be  would  discuss 
In  critical  terms  yesterday  was  his  chief,  Wil- 
liam J.  Crockett.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration. 

"Mr.  Crockett  has  not  been  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  our  policy  of  main- 
taining a  free  and  open  society,"  he  aald.  He 
said  Crockett  had  declined  Saturday  to  give 
him  details  of  the  reorganization  plan,  wbicb 
affected  only  his  offlce. 

The  resignation  was  delivered  to  the  White 
House  about  6:30  pjm  Saturday,  after  the 
President  left  for  Texas.  Schwartz  said. 

NOT  TXT  RECXTVSD 

In  San  Antonio,  Deputy  White  House  Prees 
Secretary  Robert  H.  Fleming  said  that  so 
far  as  he  knows  the  resignation  has  not  been 
received  at  the  White  House. 

Crockett  later  said  It  was  news  to  him  that 
Schwartz  had  realgned.  He  said  the  reorga- 
nization Involved  no  question  of  any  feud 
between  himself  and  Schwartz,  and  that  It 
was  "all  a  matter  of  cost  reduction." 

The  departmental  abuflle  would  result  In  a 
saving  of  nearly  9300.000  a  year,  he  said,  and 
the  number  of  ataSera  handling  the  func- 
tions which  Schwartz  dealt  with  would  be 
reduced  from  27  to  perhaps  10.  The  17  per- 
sons released  from  their  tasks  with  Schwartz 
would   be  absorbed  elsewhere,  he  said. 

Crockett  said  he  had  not  discussed  the 
plan  with  Schwartz  because  most  reorganiza- 
tion plana  "are  held  cloeely  until  they  can 
be  analyzed  and  we  can  get  approval.  Peo- 
ple have  a  way  of  being  able  to  mobilize  sym- 
pathies and  their  friends  to  thwart  things." 

Crockett  said  also  it  was  considered  better 
that  the  Secretary  himself  should  Inform 
Schwartz  of  the  plana,  because  Schwartz  was 
a  presidential  appointee  even  though  be  was 
In  a  junior  position  to  Crockett. 

Schwartz  said  that  after  learning  about 
the  reorganization,  be  first  saw  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Ball  and  then  Secre- 
tary Rusk.  Asked  what  position  the  Secre- 
tary bad  taken  when  he  saw  him  Saturday, 
Schwartz  thought  for  a  moment,  and  replied: 
"The  Secretary  did  not  discourage  me  from 
submitting  my  resignation." 

Schwartz'  section  was  created  by  statute 
and  can  be  amended  or  abolished  only  by 
f'lrther  legislation.  The  security  functton 
had  been  removed  frocn  Schwartz'  respon- 
■ibaity  before  he  asstuned  the  office,  Crockett 
said,  but  it  remained  in  the  title  for  tech- 
nical reasons. 

The  reorganization  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  Copgress.  Unless  legislators  differ 
wttta  roch  a  proposal  within  60  days  of  its 
BUbmlssloct  to  tbem.  It  would  take  effect 
automatically. 

Crockett  said  the  plan  Involving  abolitlmi 
at  Sobwarta'  offkoe  was  part  of  a  much  larger 
reorganization  plan,  but  that  he  could  not 


discuss  other  parts  of  "the  package."  The 
moves  were  In  line,  he  said,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's frequently  expressed  wishes  for  econ- 
omy In  Government  departments. 

"We  have  lived  past  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  a  setup,"  Crockett  said,  observing  that  the 
offlce  which  Schwartz  held  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Congress  by  overriding  a  veto  by 
President  Elsenhower. 

Schwartz  praised  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  for  their  liberal  views  on  admitting 
foreigners  with  unpopular  political  views  "in 
the  belief  that  our  society  was  strong  enough 
to  let  these  persons  In." 

But  he  said  that  In  following  through  on 
that  policy  he  "had  not  had  the  suppiort  of 
all  my  superiors.  Including  Mr.  Crockett,  to 
whom  these  functions  are  apparently  being 
assigned.^' 

It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  the  life  expectancy  of  Schwartz' 
job  was  moot,  as  a  result  of  many  clashes  be 
had  had  In  and  out  of  the  Department. 

One  of  his  antagonists  has  been  Miss 
Frances  P  Knight,  of  the  Passport  Bureau, 
who  felt  that  passport  regulations  concern- 
ing Communists  were  Inadequate. 

More  recently  he  had  been  named  by  J.  C. 
Boorwlne.  counsel  for  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  as  having  had  asso- 
ciations with  Israelis  whom  he  claimed  were 
"espionage  agents  of  a  foreign  power." 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Mar.  13, 

1968] 
PaoBz  or  State  Depa>t»cznt  Asked  :  Schwastz 
IiTciocirr  WiDZNs  Bkeach  Bxtwxxn  Wimx 

HOCSK  AND  LlBZaALB 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

A  few  hours  before  midnight  last  Sunday, 
President  Johnson  arrived  at  the  San  An- 
tonio Airport  to  fly  back  to  Washington. 
As  be  walked  up  the  ramp  to  bis  plane,  he 
was  handed  an  envelope  marked  "personal" 
that  had  arrived  in  a  dlplocnatlc  pouch  from 
the  State  Department. 

It  contained  a  letter  from  Abba  P. 
Schwartz: 

"Having  learned  yesterday  of  a  proposed 
State  Department  reorganization  plan  which 
will  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Sectirlty  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  I  am  herewith  submitting  my 
restg^atton  as  administrator  oi  this  bureau, 
effective  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

Within  48  hours,  the  resignation  had  re- 
opened for  some  the  dormant  issue  of  "Mc- 
Carthylsm"  in  American  public  life.  It  had 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Kennedys 
and  the  White  House.  It  had  produced  de- 
mands for  a  thorough  oongreaslonal  Investi- 
gation of  the  influences  at  wwk  on  the  State 
Department.  And  it  bad  added  immeasur- 
ably to  the  administration's  troubles  with  the 
liberal  p>olltlcal  community  arising  out  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

"You  have,"  an  influential  New  Torker 
angrily  Informed  the  White  House,  "just  lost 
the  Jewish  vote  In  New  York." 

Underlying  the  outcry  were  questions  In- 
volving both  the  credibility  and  the  purposes 
of  the  Johnson  administration.  Had 
Schwartz  been  railroaded  out  of  his  job  by 
the  White  House  and  the  State  Department 
as  an  act  of  appeasement  toward  conserva- 
tives on  Capitol  HIU?  Or  was  he  merely,  as 
the  administration  Insisted,  the  accidental 
victim  of  a  desire  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  by  «34«,000  a  year? 

Abba  Schwarta,  a  wealthy  and  well-con- 
nected Georgetown  bachelor,  was  no  political 
celebrity,  even  by  the  provincial  standards  of 
Washington  where  every  Congressman  rates 
a  line  in  the  social  register.  He  had  never 
met  the  President,  except  In  a  fast-moving 
receiving  line,  and  one  presidential  assistant 
with  a  good  memory  for  political  names— 
Marvin  Watson — said  blankly  last  week :  "Tbe 
only  SchwartB  I  ever  heard  oi  tn  my  Ufa  was 
a  man  in  Galveston.  Tex." 
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He  was  claimed  for  wartime  service  soon 
after  leaving  the  Harvard  Law  School  In  1939 
and  after  the  war  spent  several  years  of 
anonymity  In  the  work  of  resettling  the 
homeless  refugees  of  the  world. 

In  this  humanitarian  role  he  had  come 
into  contact  and  had  developed  a  warm 
friendship  with  the  late  Representative  Fran- 
cis Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  to  fig- 
ure prominently  In  the  subsequent  course  of 
his  career. 

Schwartz  also  became,  in  his  student  days, 
a  protege  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

By  1948,  his  career  was  following  the  pre- 
dictable pattern:  partnership  In  a  distin- 
guished Washington  law  firm,  an  enviable 
social  life  in  Georgetown  and  New  York,  and 
quiet  works  as  a  samarltan   for  refugees. 

His  circle  of  close  friends  included  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  and  David  Rockefeller,  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

The  public  service  virus  got  him  In  1960 
with  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  al- 
though 2  years  were  to  pass  before  he  joined 
the  administration.  In  mld-1962  the  open- 
ing came.  The  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  was  leaderless  and  Schwartz 
seemed  to  have  been  born  for  the  job. 

He  was  a  brilliant  lawyer.  He  had  years 
of  experience  with  refugees  and  immigrants 
with  whom  the  Bureau  was  concerned.  He 
was  an  Impeccable  liberal  with  the  enthusi- 
astic backing  of  an  Impeccable  antl-Com- 
munlst,  Representative  Walter,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

Schwartz  took  control  of  the  Bureau  on 
October  9,  1962.  and  very  quickly  discovered 
that  he  waa  presiding  over  an  agency  that 
has  been  described  in  the  State  Department 
as  a  bureaucratic  Impossibility.  It  had  had 
eight  administrators  In  9  years,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  anti-Communist 
investigator,  Scott  McLeod,  a  protege  of  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  Its  passport  offlce 
was  run  by  Frances  Knight,  a  one-time  Mc- 
L«od  assistant,  whose  venerable  status  in  the 
Department  is  considered  equivalent  to  the 
status  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  Justice — 
untouchable. 

The  Bureau's  patrons  on  the  HIU — and  the 
patrons  of  Miss  Knight  and  other  durable 
figures  In  this  bureaucratic  enclave — In- 
cluded Senator  James  Eastland's  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  and  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  In  the  House.  Jay 
Sourwlne,  chief  counsel  for  the  Eastland  sub- 
committee, once  described  the  Bureau  as 
"this  loyal  outpost  of  Americans." 

For  Schwartz,  thete  were  not  the  most  con- 
genial aaaoclates.  Nor  were  his  open  door 
theories  on  travel  and  immigration  popular 
with  his  subordinates  or  with  Sourwlne,  no 
matter  how  closely  they  were  In  accord  with 
the  policies  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

These  were  among  the  things  he  could  re- 
flect on  just  10  days  ago  when,  late  In  the 
afternoon,  he  sat  sipping  a  farewell  glass  of 
whisky  with  the  Impassive  Secretary  of  State. 
Dean  Rusk,  who  was  saying:  "there  is  noth- 
ing personal  In  this.  Abba." 

LIBKKALIZB)  atrLXt 

But  that  was  far  In  the  future,  Schwartz 
turned  to  his  job  In  1962  with  the  zest  of  any 
new  administrator  secure  In  the  Presidential 
favor.  In  accordance  with  Supreme  Court 
rulings  and  the  desires  of  the  White  House, 
he  liberalized  passport  and  visa  policies  over 
the  objections  of  the  vocal  Miss  Knight.  He 
began  working  on  i.  new  Immigration  concept 
snd  just  a  week  before  Mr.  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination drafted  for  the  President  an  im- 
migration message  and  an  immigration  bill 
which  abolished  tbe  national  origin  quotas 
and  which  has  since  become  law.     He  was 


the  author  of  one  of  tbe  legal  documents 
used  in  managing  the  Cuban  blockade  dur- 
ing the  missile  crisis. 

All  this  endeared  him  to  the  White  House 
and  to  Attorney  General  Robest  Kxnnxdt 
but  it  did  nothing  for  his  relatlonahipa  with 
Miss  Knight  and  her  congressional  sponsors. 

In  her  dealings  with  Schwartz,  she  waa 
defiant.  On  one  occasion  a  minor  change  in 
the  format  of  the  American  passport  was 
made  without  her  knowledge.  She  fired  off  a 
memorandum  to  Deputy  Secretary  WUUam 
Crockett,  Schwartz'  Immediate  superior,  de- 
claring that  "the  surreptitious  handling  of 
this  (Schwartz)  project  is  a  disgraceful,  cal- 
culated, gratuitous  degradation  of  tbe  Pass- 
port Offlce  •  •  •.  The  only  conclusion 
reached  by  the  PaaspKirt  Offlce  at  this  time  is 
that  the  recently  delivered  passports  are  a 
misprint  and  will  be  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  for  correction." 

This  and  a  long  list  of  other  grievances 
were  communicated  to  Sourwlne  and  the 
Eastland  subcommittee  who  summoned 
Schwartz  to  an  executive  session  on  Jnne  20. 

1963.  to  explain  if  he  was  "out  to  get"  Miss 
Knight. 

LONG  SEStES  OF  SESSIONS 

That  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  ses- 
sions behind  closed  doors  with  Soiuwine  and 
Senators. 

They  stretched  over  a  period  of  18  months 
and  involved  thousands  of  questions  relating 
to  the  Issuance  of  passports  to  Communists, 
the  handling  of  refugees,  and.  above  all,  his 
treatment  of  Miss  Knight  and  other  subordi- 
nates. 

Sourwlne  had  a  seemingly  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  rumors  and  Information  that  had 
come  to  blm  through  the  subcommittee's 
intelligence  network  within  the  State  De- 
partment. 

"Did  you,"  he  asked  Schwartz  on  August  13, 

1964,  "describe  (this)  committee  or  Its  pro- 
ceedings in  derogatory  terms?  Did  you  make 
a  point  of  telling  these  officials  that  (Sour- 
wlne) was  highly  nervous  while  questioning 
you,  and  did  you  support  this  Judgment  by 
stating  (Sourwlne)  took  some  pills  and 
drank  a  great  deal  of  water?  What  were  you 
trying  to  convey  to  your  superiors  In  that 
connection?" 

[Sourwlne  later  explained  that  they  were 
reducing  pills  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
"nervousness."  ] 

Throughout  this  2-year  Investigation  of 
Schwartz's  administration  of  the  Bureau's 
affairs,  the  transcript  shows  that  tbe  same 
questions  came  up  time  and  again.  Had 
Schwartz  spent  $15,000  to  remodel  his  offlce, 
only  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  baby-blue 
walls?  Had  he  harassed  Miss  Knight  by  de- 
laying payment  of  Passi>ort  Offlce  bills  and 
by  delaying  his  approval  of  a  trip  she  wished 
to  make  to  New  York?  Had  he  said  that 
Representative  John  Roonxt.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  "hates  Miss  Knight"?  Finally, 
had  Schwartz  tried  to  fire  her? 

THE  ANSWea  WAS  "TES" 

The  answer  to  that  one  was  that  Schwarta 
bad  tried  many  times  to  fire  her  and,  as  an 
alternative,  had  discussed  with  Under  Secre- 
tary George  Ball  tbe  possibility  of  transfer- 
ring her  to  any  number  of  other  jobs.  Noth- 
ing came  of  any  of  It  and  Schwartz  later 
said,  "The  only  thing  to  do  was  forget  it. 
I  couldn't  spend  my  life  feuding  with  a 
woman." 

His  last  long  seminar  with  Sourwlne  was 
on  August  15,  1964,  and  when  It  was  over 
it  was  obvious  that  he  had  not  won  any 
admirers.  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  was  repeatedly  Irritated  by 
Schwartz,  and  Sourwlne  who  remarked  that 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem  might  be 
to  abolish  Schwartz'  office. 


That  was  a  prophetic  remark.  For  whUe 
Schwartz  waa  commuting  between  the  State 
Department  and  Capitol  Hill,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Crockett  was  taking  a  careful  look 
at  that  very  possibUity. 

Crockett  at  this  time  had  troubles  of  his 
own  with  the  Eastland  subcommittee  be- 
cause of  Otto  Otepka.  the  security  Investi- 
gator in  Crockett's  shop,  who  had  been  sus- 
pended from  his  job  for  leaking  Information 
to  Sourwlne.  Schwartz'  Bureau  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  affair  but  Crockett  and  Rusk, 
too,  were  interested  in  Its  operation. 

Rusk  brought  out  of  retirement  former 
Ambassador  Wilson  Flake  to  make  a  study 
of  the  Bureau.  Crockett  put  his  own  man 
on  the  same  job.  Col.  George  French.  Their 
reports  have  never  been  made  public,  al- 
though Flake  Is  said  to  have  recommended 
that  the  Bureau  not  be  abolished,  but  that 
Miss  Knight  should  be  replaced.  Rusk  has 
refused  to  comment  on  the  Flake  report  and 
the  contents  of  the  P^ench  report  have  not 
even  been  rumored. 

In  any  event,  these  studies  were  underway 
at  the  same  time  in  1964  that  President 
Johnson  asked  all  departments  to  find  ways 
to  save  money.  In  State  economy  was  the 
responsibUlty  of  Crockett  and  he  began  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  of  administrative 
reorganization  In  a  department  with  25,000 
employes  and  an  annual  budget  of  9400  mil- 
lion. 

Some  changes  were  made  In  early  1965  and 
by  autumn  Crockett  had  submitted  to  Rusk 
his  final  economy  plan.  It  consisted  of  one 
Item:  abolish  the  Schwartz  bureau,  at  an 
annual  saving  of  9246,000. 

Rusk  was  agreeable  and,  on  September  20, 
1965.  sent  the  plan  along  to  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau with  the  recommendation  that  It  be 
approved. 

Schwartz,  busy  with  refugee  problems  in 
Vietnam  and  the  added  problem  of  trying  to 
work  out  a  prisoner  exchange  formula  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Vletcong,  was  unaware  that 
he  was  piloting  a  sinking  ship. 

Budget  Bureau  approval  of  the  Crockett 
reorganization  plan  coincided  with  Schwartz' 
departure  for  Geneva  on  a  refugee  mlsalon. 
And  the  plan  was  cleared  with  Congress  Just 
before  he  returned  to  Washington  (without 
disclosure,  according  to  one  House  Member, 
that  Schwartz  was  to  be  eliminated) . 

On  the  night  of  March  3,  just  back  from 
Geneva,  Schwartz  was  awakened  at  11  p.m. 
by  a  telephone  call  from  a  newspaperman 
who  told  him  of  the  reorganization  plan. 

The  next  morning  he  headed  for  Ball's 
offlce.  A  friend  stopped  him  In  the  corridor 
and  said:  "You  ought  "vo  know  that  George 
has  been  a  sterling  character  through  all 
this." 

Ball  confirmed  Uiat  Schwartz'  job  would 
be  abolished  and  suggested  that  Schwartz 
might  become  a  special  assistant  to  Rusk — 
with  the  same  rank  and  with  continued  re- 
sponsibility for  refugee  and  Immigrant  af- 
fairs. 

The  next  stop  "Was  Rusk's  offlce.  late  that 
afternoon,  where  the  drinks  were  served, 
where  Schwartz'  letter  of  resignation  was 
discussed,  and  where  no  further  mention  was 
made  of  a  new  job  offer. 

That  was  tbe  last  meeting  between  Rusk 
and  Schwartz.  The  next  morning  was  Satur- 
day and  Schwartz  went  into  his  offlce  to 
polish  up  the  letter  of  resignation.  During 
the  day.  friends  came  by  to  urge  him  to  re- 
consider and  to  wait  for  further  word  from 
Rusk. 

The  afternoon  passed,  with  the  resignation 
still  unsent.  A  little  before  6  o'clock  the 
phone  rang.  It  was  the  Secretary:  "Abba. 
I  cannot  discourage  you  from  submitting 
your  resignation  tonight." 

Within  6  hours,  tbe  resignation  waa  in  a 
diplomatic  pouch,  headed  for  Texas  where 
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the  President  received  It  24  hours  later,  while 
boarding  the  plane  at  San  Antonio. 

The  next  day  Mr  Johnson  replied  with  an 
Impersonal  letter  of  praise  that  began:  "Dear 
Mr  Schwartz  •  •  •"  and  ended  with  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  resignation. 

Then  the  storm  broke. 

I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Po«.  Mar    8. 
19661 
Whitz   Housi   Accepts   8chwa«tz 
Rksignation 
The    White    House    announced    yesterday 
that  President  Johnson  has  accepted  the  res- 
ignation  of   Abba   P    Schwartz,   head  of   the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  Schwartz" 
resignation  drew  flre  from  Senator  Edward 
M.  KiNNXDT,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  said  he  nUght  hold  hearings  to  look  Into 
a  plan  to  abolish  the  bureau  Schwartz  heads. 
Schwartz  submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
President  over  the  weekend.  He  said  he  Is 
leaving  because  he  has  been  reorganized  out 
of  a  Job  and  had  not  enjoyed  the  full  sup- 
port of  his  superiors. 

Schwartz  singled  out  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Administration  William  J.  Crock- 
ett as  one  with  whom  he  had  had  differences 
over  Immigration  policy  Crockett  is 
Schwartz'  superior. 

In  confirming  Schwartz'  resignation  and 
the  proposed  abolition  of  his  bureau,  a  State 
Department  spokesman  said  yesterday  the 
Informat.on  he  had  been  given  Indicated 
that  the  motives  behind  the  planned  reor- 
ganization were  totally  economic  and  not 
connected  with  Schwartz'  views  on  Immi- 
gration or  other  policies. 

The  spokesman  noted  that  Schwartz  had 
contributed  much  to  the  liberalized  Immi- 
gration bill  adopted  last  fall,  which  had  the 
full  support  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Department. 

Late  yesterday.  Senator  Ksnnsot  Issued  a 
statement  praUlng  Schwartz  as  a  "direct 
action,  liberal  public  servant."  Kk«nh>t 
«Ud  he  Is  "reserving  Judgment  on  the  re- 
organization and  how  It  will  aflect  our  refu- 
gee and  Immigration  policies  until  details  of 
the  plan  are  made  clear." 

KxMNKDT  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  was 
floor  manager  of  the  new  immigration  bill. 
He  has  been  critical  of  the  American  and 
Vietnamese  handling  of  the  refugee  problems 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Robert  J  McCloekey.  the  Department's 
spokesman,  said  that  the  reorganization  was 
In  compliance  with  a  Presidential  directive 
to  all  departments  to  streamline. 

He  said  that  this  U  the  second  major 
change  since  July.  196S.  when  the  Bureau  of 
Administration  was  abolished.  No  further 
major  changes  are  believed  contemplated  at 
present 

Both  Lh<>  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
parimcnt  said  that  Schwartz  had  been  offered 
n  i.ew  position  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs 
but  that  he  had  declined 

Three  of  the  four  offices  now  under 
Schwartz  will  be  moved  directly  under  Crock- 
ett's Jurisdiction.  They  include  the  Pass- 
port Office  of  Special  Consular  Services. 
Where  the  Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration 
Affairs  win  go  has  not  been  decided,  the  De- 
partment said. 

The  Office  of  Security,  which  was  part  of 
Schwartz"  bureau  until  1M3.  Is  now  under 
Crockett's  direct  supervision  and  wUl  not  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  change. 

The  reorganization  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
MircbO.  1»66| 
Statz'b  New  Rolx 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
The  alltlme  world's  record  for  smooth  or- 
chestration of  different  views  was  probably 
set  by  General  Eisenhower  In  the  great  war 
against  the  Germans.     It  was  therefore  as- 
sumed   that    as    President    Elsenhower    he 
would    coordinate    the    various    agencies   of 
American  foreign  policy — the  more  so  as  he 
spoke  of  the  need  and  acted  to  buttress  the 
coordinating  machinery  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. 

But  Mr.  Elsenhower  named  as  his  Secretary 
of  State  John  Poeter  Dulles.  By  force  of 
conviction  and  mind.  Mr.  Dulles  ran  his  own 
show.  Thus  despite  the  President's  Inten- 
tions, foreign  policy  In  the  Elsenhower  era 
was  only  dimly  harmonized. 

That  famous  mismatch  of  procedure  and 
personality  is  relevant  to  the  foreign  policy 
reorganization  announced  here  over  the 
weekend.  For  while  the  change  looks  good 
on  paper.  It  is  a  question  whether  enough 
of  the  right  men  are  In  enough  of  the  right 
spots  for  the  new  arrangement  to  work  In 
practice. 

The  main  feature  of  the  new  approach  Is 
the  reassertlon  of  the  primacy  of  the  State 
Department  In  foreign  affairs.  The  Secretary 
of  State  Is  assigned  "overall  direction,  coordi- 
nation and  supervision  of  Interdepartmental 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  abroad 
(less  exempted  military  activities)."  For 
decision  Just  below  the  Cabinet  level  there 
Is  set  up  a  new  Senior  Interdepartmental 
Group  (already  baptized  SIG)  chaired  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  military.  Intelligence  aid 
and  Information  services.  Similar  commit- 
tees are  set  up  for  each  geographical  region, 
with  the  regional  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State  acting  as  chairmen. 

When  these  tasks  are  matched  against  the 
men  on  the  Job,  problems  show  up  immedi- 
ately. For  examples,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 
Ray  Hare.  Is  a  Foreign  Service  officer  who  has 
been  looking  to  retirement  for  years,  and 
who  lacks  the  stamina  to  aline  other  agencies 
with  State's  view. 

Moving  up  to  the  Under  Secretary  level. 
George  Ball  undoubtedly  has  the  brains  and 
energy  to  run  the  senior  Interdepartmental 
group.  But  Mr.  Ball,  like  most  lawyers  In 
government.  Is  not  notably  a  tean\  player. 
His  most  Important  contributions  have  been 
one-man  operations — chiefly  his  role  as 
devil's  advocate  on  Vietnam.  Under  the  new 
setup  there  Is  a  danger  that  Mr.  Ball  will 
bog  down  In  coordination,  thus  draining 
away  energy  from  the  kind  of  thing  he  does 
beet.  Certainly,  he  Is  not  now  going  to  be 
In  a  stronger  position  to  hold  the  Presi- 
dent's coattalls  on   Vietnam. 

As  to  the  Secretary,  Dean  Rusk  has  re- 
peatedly favored  the  most  mediocre  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  against  Its  strongest 
people — witness,  now.  his  part  In  pushing 
for  the  resignation  of  Abba  Schwartz  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs.  Mr.  Rusk  has  also  seemed 
far  more  partial  to  the  intense  cold  war  view 
of  the  military  services,  where  he  spent  his 
early  years  in  Government,  than  to  the  more 
moderate  conviction  of  his  own  Department. 
Vesting  overall  supervision  with  Mr.  Rusk, 
accordingly,  seems  to  tilt  the  balance  even 
more  strongly  toward  the  military. 

Lastly,  there  Is  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Currently,  the  most  serious 
procedural  trouble  in  American  foreign  pol- 
icy arises  Irom  the  disposition  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  pay  attention  only  to  Vietnam. 
The  new  setup  will  not  disrupt  that  habit 


In  the  slightest.  If  anything,  the  Senior 
Interdepartmental  Group,  by  fostering  the 
Illusion  that  it  can  handle  all  other  matters, 
may  make  It  even  easier  for  President  John- 
son to  act  as  though  Vietnam  was  the  center 
of  the  world. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  an  organiza- 
tional arrangement  Is  not  better  than  the 
people  In  It.  Asserting  the  primacy  of  the 
State  Department  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  fiat.  There  must  be  changes  of  attitude 
and  of  people.  And  If  the  changes  are  not 
forthcoming,  then  the  coordinating  function 
will  slip  back  to  the  White  Hoxise. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
Mar.  9.  1966 1 
The  Watson  Touch 
(By   Rowland   Evans  and   Robert   Novak) 
To  oust  a  middle-level  official  In  the  State 
Department,    top    figures    in    the    Govern- 
ment— Including    Presidential    intimate    W. 
Marvin  Watson.  Jr. — plotted   for  months  In 
secrecy   matching   the   wartime  atom   bomb 
project. 

Deep  White  House  Involvement  Is  the  un- 
told story  In  the  forced  resignation  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Abba  Schwartz, 
a  champion  of  liberal  immigration  policies 
and  prime  target  of  conservatives  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  knew  only 
the  barest  outlines  of  what  was  happening. 
Detailed  planning  was  handled  by  William 
Crockett,  his  deputy  for  administration. 

Crockett"a  partner  In  drawing  up  a  reor- 
ganization plan  that  abolished  Schwartz" 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  was 
Watson,  President  Johnson's  appointments 
secretary  and  confidential  detail  man.  The 
distinctive  Watson  touch,  which  led  earlier 
this  year  to  monitoring  White  House  phone 
calls.   Is  In   evidence   here. 

The  Watson-Crockett  team  worked  In  total 
secrecy  completing  the  reorganization  plan 
last  September  30.  and  obtaining  Rusk's 
final  approval. 

The  Department's  legal  officer.  Leonard  C. 
Meeker,  learned  of  It  by  chance  In  January 
Seeking  a  copy  of  the  plan  In  State  De- 
partment files,  he  found  none  existed.  He 
finally  obtained  a  photostatic  copy  from 
the  White  House,  under  a  strict  secrecy  edict 
Even  more  surprising.  President  Johnson's 
personnel  chief.  John  Macy  (an  old  friend 
of  Schwartz)  was  totally  unaware  of  the 
plan. 

In  contrast.  Government  reorganization 
plans  usually  are  debated  for  weeks  before 
going  to  Congress,  where  they  can  be  vetoed 
by  either  House  within  60  days.  Why.  then, 
was  this  plan,  abolishing  Schwartz"  bureau 
as  an  "'economy"'  measure  (saving  l|260,0OO 
a  year),  drawn  up  under  such  elaborate 
secrecy? 

Behind  the  answer  lies  one  of  the  official 
Washington "s  bitterest  perennial  wars:  the 
emotion-charged  struggle  over  immigration 
policy. 

Schwartz,  a  controversial  liberal  Democrat, 
was  handplcked  by  President  Kennedy  to 
take  control  of  Immigration  policy  after  8 
years  of  restrictive  immigration  In  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  He  has  operated 
under  this  open-door  policy:  Grant  visitor 
visas  to  anyone  wanting  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  iecture,  teach,  or  even 
agitate. 

For  example.  In  1963  Schwartz  had  no 
hesitation  In  admitting  an  internatlonsl 
law  professor  from  Japan  to  lecture  around 
the  United  States  although  he  was  a  Com- 
munist and  a  winner  of  the  Lenin  Peace 
Prize  at  that.  By  the  same  token,  Schwartz 
unsuccessfully  favored  admitting  Molse 
Tshombe.  then  head  of  the  spUt  off  Congo 
state  of   Katanga,   although  "Tshombe  then 
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was  regarded  by  liberals  here  as  a  far  right- 
winger. 

Schwartz'  open  door  Infuriated  conserva- 
tive Democrats  on  Capitol  Hill,  notably 
Representative  Michael  Peio&an.  of  Ohio, 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee. 

For  months,  these  conservative  Democrats 
have  plotted  to  have  Schwartc  removed.  In 
the  White  House,  Watson  was  unhappy  about 
Schwartz  as  a  Kennedy  man.  The  result  was 
the  reorganization  plan.  Total  secrecy  was 
supposed  to  prevent  Schvrartx"  liberal  allies 
from  starting  a  backfire. 

Watson  "s  feeling  about  Schwartz  was 
shown  late  last  fall  when  he  Interceded  at 
the  last  moment  with  the  State  Department 
to  prevent  Schwartz  from  beading  a  U.S. 
delegation  to  an  immigration  conference 
abroad. 

Why  dldn"t  the  President  just  ask  for 
Schwartz'  resignation? 

If  forced  out.  President  Johnson  would 
have  had  difficulty  replacing  him.  An  As- 
sistant Secretary  acceptable  to  Fxigran  and 
company  would  be  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
liberals  In  Congress. 

'When  Schwartz  first  heard  about  hla  fate 
lost  Friday,  he  offered  to  resign,  tf  that  would 
save  the  Bureau.  Rusk  turned  him  down  flat, 
citing  Watson  and  Crockett. 

By  abolishing  the  Bureau  outright,  policy- 
making is  handed  to  Crockett,  who  Is  ex- 
pected to  give  enlarged  Immigration  duties 
to  Frances  O.  Knight,  head  of  the  Passport 
Office.  She  and  Crockett  both  are  cIom  to 
the  Felghan  Democrats. 

Yet  the  Watson  touch  may  backfire  in  the 
Schwartz  affair  Just  as  It  did  in  the  White 
House  telephone  scheme.  Eterd  opposition 
to  the  plan  from  the  liberal-packed  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  that 
win  consider  It,  is  certain.  The  Schwartz 
case  Is  not  yet  over. 

[R'om  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 
Mar.  11, 1966] 
State  Explains  Resignation  or  Schwaetz — 
Puts  Blame  on  Leak — Sats  Ball  Oitsxeo 
New  Job  to  Him 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Ttie  State  Department's  management  yes- 
terday blamed  the  resignation  of  Abba  P. 
Schwartz  on  a  clumsy  breakdown  in  internal 
diplomacy. 

Schwartz,  according  to  the  authoritative 
Department  version,  returned  from  a  3-week 
trip  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  at  midnight  last 
Friday.  He  was  met  at  the  airport  by  a 
Journalist  who  Informed  him  that  his  Job  as 
Administrator  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  was  being 
abolished. 

The  next  day — Saturday — Schwartz  ap- 
peared at  the  State  Department  In  an  agi- 
tated frame  of  mind.  He  met  separately 
with  Secretary  I>ean  Rusk  and  Under  Secre- 
tary George  Ball,  who  explained  that  In  his 
absence  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  un- 
expectedly given  Its  approval  to  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  affecting  Schvrartz'  Bureau. 

Rusk  had  laid  the  plan  aside,  pending 
Schwartz'  return.  It  had  been  his  intention. 
acordlng  to  the  Department,  to  discuss  it 
with  Schwartz  before  any  other  steps  were 
taken.  The  premature  leak  at  the  airport 
had  been  an  unfortunate  sUp-up. 

During  this  Saturday  discussion,  BaU  asked 
Schwartz  to  remain  In  the  Department  in  the 
same  rank  (equivalent  to  Asstetant  Secretary 
of  State)  as  a  Special  Assistant  to  Rusk. 
His  new  duties  would  have  encompassed  im- 
migration and  refugee  affalra  which.  Rusk 
has  said.  Schwartz  had  handled  superbly 
since  1962. 

But  Schwartz,  the  Department  maintains, 
was  In  no  mood  to  take  a  new  job.  He  turned 
down  the  Ban  offer  and  expressed  no  interest 
In  any  other  assignment. 


Rusk,  accordingly,  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
suade him  from  resigning  and  on  Sunday 
Schwartz  announced  that  he  had  quit. 

This  version  of  the  Schwartz  aSair.  which 
has  aroused  political  liberals  tn  and  out  of 
Congress,  is  likely  to  be  disputed  In  the  days 
ahead,  by  Schwartz,  among  others.  Tlie 
dates,  the  sequence  of  events,  and  the  new 
Job  offer  are  among  the  matters  at  Issue. 

In  any  cose,  both  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  were  perturbed  yes- 
terday over  the  repercussions  of  his  resigna- 
tion. From  both  quarters  came  firm  denials 
that  Presidential  Assistant  Marvin  Watson 
had  played  any  part  In  the  matter  and 
equally  firm  denials  that  the  departure  of 
Schwartz  signaled  any  change  in  the  liberal 
policies  he  had  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  passports  and  visas  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  immigrant  affairs. 

The  Department's  managers  and  the  White 
House  both  Insisted  that  the  abolition  of  the 
27-inan  Bureau  that  Schwartz  had  headed 
was  being  recommended  for  only  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  was  that  the  Bureau  was  an 
unnecessary  appendage  of  the  Department's 
bureaucracy.  The  second  was  that  its  elim- 
ination was  an  economy  move  that  would 
save  t246.000,  with  no  loss  of  departmental 
efficiency. 

It  was  p>olnted  out  that  last  year  Rusk 
had  abolished  the  Job  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Dwlght  Porter,  who  was  an  Administrator, 
and  had  combined  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republic  Affairs  with  another  departmental 
unit.  There  was  not  a  word  of  protest, 
according  to  the  Department,  and  the  result 
of  those  and  other  shifts  has  been  a  worth- 
while reduction  in  Jobs  and  an  elimination 
of  unnecessary  way  stations  in  the  chain  of 
command. 

Schwartz.  In  his  resignation  announce- 
ment on  Sunday,  implied  strongly  that  his 
leaving  was  related  to  p>oIlcy  disagreements 
with  Deputy  Under  Secretary  WUUam  J. 
Crockett.  He  said  Crockett  had  not  been 
"one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
our  policy  of  maintaining  a  free  and  open 
society." 

This  explanation  has  been  accepted  by  lib- 
erals who  have  described  the  Schwartz  de- 
parture as  an  effort  by  the.  administration 
to  appease  conservatives,  mainly  In  Con- 
gress, who  were  disenchanted  with  Schwartz 
and  his  "liberal"  ideas. 

Rumors  to  this  effect  In  Congress  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers  yesterday. 
He  replied :, '''The  worst  source  (of  Informa- 
tion) In  'Washington  is  obstreperous  Mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

Congress.^  in  any  case,  will  have  the  final 
say  on  whether  Schwartz'  old  Bureau  will 
be  abolished. 

The  Bureau  was  created  by  Congress  and 
can  be  abolished  only  by  Congress  through 
approval  of  the  reorganization  plan  which 
the  President  will  submit. 

There  are  already  Indications  that  the 
plan  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees  In  both  Houses. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In 
yesterday's  Parade  magazine  Reporter 
Jack  Anderson  speaks  of  Senator  Mike 
MANsriELD  as  "one  of  those  rare  politi- 
cians who  cares  nothing  for  power  or 
pubUcity." 

As  we  sill  know,  and  as  Anderson  ha£ 
written: 

He  Is  guided  only  by  conscience  and  duty. 
and  In  politics  the  demands  of  one  do  not 
always  coincide  with  the  demands  of  the 
other. 

Senator  Mansfield's  manner  of  re- 
sponding   to    conscience    and    duty — so 


much  admired  by  his  colleagues — is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  article  he  has  written 
In  the  same  magazine  issue,  "What's  Go- 
in*;  To  Happen  in  Vietnam?"  With 
typical  honesty  the  majority  leader  says 
conditions  have  not  changed  since  last 
fall  when  he  reported : 

The  situation  as  it  now  appears,  offers  only 
a  very  slim  prospect  of  a  Just  settlement  by 
negotiations  or  the  alternative  prospect  of 
the  continuance  of  the  conflict  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  general  war  on  the  Asian  mainland . 

Yet  he  recognizes  how  earnestlj'  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pursues  those  very  slim 
prospects  while  confronting  problems 
more  complex  and  difficult  than  those 
facing  any  American  President  in  this 
century.  He  speaks  of  the  President's 
"intense  preference  for  the  works  of 
peace"  and  concludes  on  the  hopeful  note 
that,  although  the  eagle  in  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States  holds  both  the 
olive  brancli  and  the  arrow,  "his  head 
is  inclined  toward  the  olive  branch." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  richly  deserved  tribute  to 
Senator  Mansfield,  and  the  excellent  ar- 
ticle he  h&s  authored  himself,  both  from 
the  March  13  issue  of  Parade,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows :  ' 

[From    Parade    magazine.    Mar.     13,     196«1 

The  Aooirr  or  DissEirr 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington. — In  this  city  of  awesome  de- 
cisions, most  leaders  search  their  souls  be- 
fore plimgiug  ahead  on  a  coiuve  that  could 
take  the  Nation  to  the  edge  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  But  few  go  through  the  agony 
that  Mike  BIansitelo  suffers.  For  the  62- 
year-old  Senate  majority  leader,  a  key  figure 
in  the  great  debate  now  raging  over  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Is  one  of  those  rare  politicians  who  cares 
nothing  for  power  or  publicity.  He  is 
guided  only  by  conscience  and  duty,  and  in 
politics  the  demands  of  the  one  do  not  al- 
ways coincide  with  the  demands  6f  the 
other. 

The  lean.  6-foot  Montanan  with  the 
gentle  manner  and  quiet  voice,  whose 
tanned,  lined  face  shows  the  somberness  of 
his  mood,  his  misgivings  about  the  war.  Yet 
duty  and  loyalty  require  that  he  give  maxi- 
mum support  to  Lyndon  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policies.  If  Manstield  allows  the  voice  of 
his  conscience  to  speak  too  loudly,  it  might 
be  Interpreted  abroad  as  a  dramatic  division 
In  the  top  policymaking  councils,  thus 
weakening  the  President  in  whatever  action 
he  ultimately  may  be  forced  to  take. 

Mansfield  himself,  puffing  slowly  on  the 
pipe  that  is  rarely  out  of  his  band,  explained 
to  Parade :  "I  have  a  responsibility  as  Senate 
majority  leader  which  I  Intend  to  uphold. 
I  have  a  responsibiUty  as  Senator  for  Mon- 
tana which  I  intend  to  uphold.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  confronting  the  Pres- 
ident. I  have  probably  seen  the  President 
on  Vietnam  more  than  any  other  Senator. 
All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  do  the  best  I  can 
in  line  with  my  conscience."" 

"Though  they  may  differ  in  style  and  occa- 
sionally in  opinion,  the  President  has  the 
highest  regard  for  Mansiteld'b  integrity.  It 
was  Lyndon  Johnson  who  urged  Manstielo 
to  accept  the  Senate  leadership.  "I  didn't 
want  the  Job,"  Mansttels  later  confided  to 
an  intimate,  "but  I  felt  I  couldn't  aay  no." 
However,  he  did  say  no — quiety  but  flrmly — 
In  1964  when  President  Johnson  began  tell- 
ing people  that  Mansfield  was  the  best  man 
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for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  thought  of  be- 
coming the  man  second  In  line  for  the  White 
House  wa«  too  much  for  the  modest  Mon- 
tanan. 

After  the  Ironflated  Senate  rule  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  many  considered  the  choice  of  the 
retiring  Manstielo  an  error.  One  newspaper 
went  so  far  as  to  call  It  "a  tragic  mistake." 
Mansitklo  retorted  mildly,  "If  that  means  I 
am  not  a  circus  ringmaster,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  of  a  Senate  nightclub,  a  tamer  of 
Senate  Uons.  or  a  wheeler  and  dealer,  then  I 
must  accept  the  words." 

Though  his  predecessor  had  been  all  these 
things,  MiLNsmcLo  was  not  hitting  at  John- 
son, whom  he  admires.  It  was  merely  Maks- 
rizLDB  way  of  asserting  that  he  Intended  to 
be  himself.  He  relies  on  p>er8uaslon,  accom- 
modation and  understanding.  He  doesn't 
try  to  run  the  Senate  himself,  as  Johnson 
did.  but  urges  committee  chairmen  to  take 
the  lead  He  gives  them  all  the  credit  and 
glory.  When  the  flashbulbs  begin  to  explode 
and  the  TV  cameras  to  whir,  he  steps  back 
and  pushes  others  to  the  front. 

In  every  poll  that  has  been  taken.  MAtfs- 
rncLO  has  been  voted  by  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Senators  alike  as  the  colleague  they 
meet  admire.  "He  doesn't  have  a  single 
enemy  in  the  place,"  says  Senator  Russell 
Long,  the  No.  3  Democrat.  And  the  dean  of 
the  Republicans,  Vermont  Senator  OroacE 
Aiken,  declares:  There  Isn't  a  Republican 
Senator  who  would  raise  a  finger  to  hurt 
Mike."  In  short.  Mansfield  is  living  evi- 
dence that  In  politics,  if  not  In  baseball, 
nice  guys  can  win. 

MANSfTELi]  Is  by  no  means  a  peace-at-any- 
price  man  But  he  does  believe  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  moderate  hostilities 
In  Vietnam  while  the  search  for  peace  is  pur- 
sued. His  views,  written  exclusively  for 
Parade,  are  printed  here. 

President  Johnson  asked  him  to  head  a 
Senate  delegation  last  fall  to  call  on  world 
leaders  about  Vietnam.  TTiough  the  Presi- 
dent turned  his  personal  plane  over  to  them 
und  gave  them  a  big  sendoff.  Manstixlo 
dldnt  report  back  what  the  President  wanted 
to  hear.  In  grim  language,  most  of  It  still 
secret,  the  report  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
some  of  Johnson's  policies. 

Asian  leaders  who  met  Manstielo  re- 
sponded to  his  obvious  honesty  and  fairness 
wllh  a  warmth  that  surprised  American 
diplomats  %ven  In  Burma  and  Cambodia, 
whose  leaders  have  been  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  his  sincerity  was  never  ques- 
tioned Red-leaning  Cambodia,  for  example, 
described  him  as  "a  man  of  great  Justice." 

If  Mansttelo  had  his  choice,  he  would 
prefer  to  go  down  In  Senate  history  as  a 
foreign  affairs  expert  rather  than  a  great 
leader  That  he  reached  the  Senate'  at  all 
is  an  accolade  for  the  son  of  poor  Irish  immi- 
grants Born  on  the  edge  of  New  York's 
Hell's  Kitchen.  Michael  Joseph  Mansfielo 
didn't  get  his  high  school  diploma  until  he 
was  30.  Through  extra  courses,  he  got  his 
college  degree  at  the  same  time  and  became 
an  assistant  history  professor  at  Montana 
University. 

If  this  was  a  sheltered  life,  he  had  already 
seen  It  In  the  raw.  The  least  combative  of 
men.  he  has  served  In  three  of  the  four  armed 
services.  During  World  War  I.  as  a  boy  of  14. 
he  lied  about  his  age  and  enlisted  In  the 
Navy  By  the  time  he  was  19  he  had  also 
served  In  the  Army  and  the  Marines.  He 
EtlU  wears  the  Marines'  discharge  button  In 
his  lapel 

After  his  military  service  he  returned  to 
Montana  and  dug  his  way  up  from  the 
copper  mines,  where  he  earned  M.35  a  day 
AS  a  mucker  and  ore  sampler.  It  was  while 
hp  was  at  the  bottom,  literally,  that  he 
niArried  his  wife.  Maureen.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Anne. 


MANsrreLO  entered  politics  In  1040  and  2 
years  later  gained  a  seat  in  the  House.  Alter 
Ave  terms  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In 
1962.  He  has  specialized,  as  a  professor.  Con- 
gressman, and  Senator,  In  Par  Eastern  affairs. 

HIS    miEITD    AIKEN 

In  a  Senate  full  of  friends.  Mansfiklo's 
closest  companion  is  Senator  Aiken,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  men  Is  dramatic. 
The  Democrat  from  the  West,  tall,  spare,  and 
solemn,  towers  over  the  Republican  from  the 
East,  who  Is  short,  gnarled,  and  elfish.  The 
two  have  been  eating  breakfast  together  al- 
most every  morning  for  15  fears.  When 
Mansfield  occasionally  arrives'.^  minutes 
late,  Aiken  greets  him  with  a  dry  "Where 
have  you  been  this  forenoon?" 

Though  Mansfield  scorns  the  fiexlMe 
morality  of  many  p>olltlclans,  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent politician  himself.  He  considers 
being  a  U.S.  Sentaor  "the  finest  Job  In  the 
world"  and  Is  In  his  ofBce  every  day  at  7 
ajn.  to  catch  the  first  mall  delivery  from 
Montana.  He  sees  as  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents as  he  possibly  can  and,  while  wrestling 
with  the  problems  of  the  Senate  leadership, 
still  finds  time  for  the  details  that  win  votes. 
"If  I  forget  Montana,  then  Montana  will 
forget  me,"  he  explains. 

Some  men  seek  power  and  enjoy  and  em- 
ploy It.  Some  have  power  thrust  upon  them 
and  accept  It  only  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Frequently  they  find  Its  exercise  painful  In 
the  extreme.  Such  a  man  Is  Mike  Mans- 
field. He  Is  a  worrier  but  a  worrier  for  the 
best. 

What's  Going  To  Happen  in  Vietnam? 
(By  Senator  Mike  Mansfield) 

On  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States,  the 
eagle  holds  an  olive  branch  in  one  claw.  In 
the  other  there  Is  a  bunch  of  arrows.  That 
Is  as  near  to  an  expression  of  current  U.S. 
policy  on  Vietnam  as  Is  likely  to  be  found. 

If  we  are  on  an  escalator  In  Vietnam,  It  la 
one  In  which  both  sides  go  up.  Our  mili- 
tary efforts  climb  rapidly.  Also  on  the  rise 
are  the  efforts  to  find  a  way  to  peace. 

Clearly  In  1  year  we  have  put  to  use  more 
military  power  In  Vietnam  than  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  any  one  place  at  any  Ume 
since  Korea.  This  great  strength  blunted  the 
thrust  of  the  Vletcong  drive  for  the  conquest 
of  the  south.  It  undoubtedly  saved  the  Viet- 
namese Government  from  collapse  a  year  ago. 

With  armed  forces  of  600,000 — half  of 
whom  are  regulars — the  government  of  Gen. 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  In  Saigon  has  managed  to 
hold  Its  political  position  somewhat  more 
firmly  than  any  of  Its  many  predecessors 
since  Ngo  DInh  Diem.  But  there  Is  no  blink- 
ing the  fact  that  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Diem  a  great  deal  In  the  way  of 
|x>pular  support  and  terrain  was  lost  by  Sai- 
gon. The  terrain  has  not  been  recovered, 
and  popular  support  can  hardly  be  expected 
for  military  leaders  whose  names  are  prob- 
ably better  known  In  this  country  than  to 
the  people  of  Vietnam.  To  be  sure  Saigon 
has  many  plans  to  alter  this  situation.  With 
U.S.  ald-backing,  programs  of  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  development  are  being 
developed.  It  may  be  that  the  Honolulu 
Conference  In  February  will  have  spurred 
these  plans  Into  practice.  Certainly.  Presl- 
aent  Johnson  has  laid  great  stress  on  this 
aspect  of  the  Vietnamese  problem,  even  send- 
ing the  Vice  President  to  southeast  Asia. 

However  hopeful  the  plans  may  be,  the  fact 
Is  that  no  significant  reversal  of  the  situa- 
tion has  yet  been  brought  about  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  sooner  we  face  that  fact  the 
better  off  we  are  going  to  be.  General  West- 
moreland put  It  well  at  the  end  of  the  Presi- 
dent's meeting  with  the  Vietnamese  leaders 
In  Honolulu  recently  when  he  stated ;  "I  do 
feel  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  long  war.     Tlie 


nature  of  the  enemy  Is  such  that  we  cannot 
expect  him  to  be  defeated  by  a  single  battle 
or  series  of  battles." 

That  more  has  not  been  achieved  during 
the  past  years  Is  no  fault  of  the  American 
forces  In  South  Vietnam.  They  have  fought 
with  courage,  skill,  and  great  dedication. 
They  have  taken  many  casualties  in  the  bit- 
ter, brutal  struggle  in  the  Jungles,  swamps, 
and  mountains.  But  the  grim  truth  Is  that 
these  forces  were  Injected  Into  a  political 
situation  which,  after  repeated  coups,  was 
In  an  advanced  stage  of  disintegration. 
Moreover,  they  have  had  to  face  a  brave, 
cunning,  and  tenaclotis  foe  who  has  a  fight- 
ing tradition  going  back  decades  and  In  a 
setting  In  which  he  Is  thoroughly  at  home. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
otir  forces  are  In  an  open-ended  war.  In  1 
year  the  conflict  has  already  spread  by  air 
from  South  Vietnam  to  North  Vietnam.  By 
air  It  has  already  spilled  over  the  borders  of 
Laos.  There  Is  a  constant  threat  of  a  further 
expansion  Into  Cambodia  and  Thailand. 

So  far  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
able  and  willing  to  escalate  their  commit- 
ment of  men  and  material  sufficiently  to 
neutralize  our  Increased  aid  and  prevent  any 
fundamental  change  In  the  basic  situation 
In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
further  escalation  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time 
in  Saigon  and  Washington.  The  Defense 
Department  has  been  budgeted  for  a  917 
billion  Increase,  most  of  it  earmarked^  for 
Vietnam.  More  and  more  there  is  talk  of 
doubling  the  200.000-man  U.S.  force  In  Viet- 
nam before  the  end  of  1966  and  of  redoubling 
the  total  In  1967. 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  need  for 
additional  military  strength  In  Vietnam  Is 
lnescap>able.  What  Is  uncertain,  however.  Is 
whether  the  Increase  will  alter  the  funda- 
mental situation  or  merely  spread  the  devas- 
tation In  South  Vietnam  and  push  the 
ground  war  beyond  its  borders.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  Communists  In  Asia  remain  in  a 
position  to  raise  the  ante  In  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia  as  our  commitment  rises.  To 
date,  that  Is  precisely  what  they  have  been 
doing,  and  they  still  have  scarcely  touched 
General  Glap's  North  Vietnamese  main  force. 

The  U.S.  military  effort  Is  already  so  great 
In  Vietnam  as  almost  to  overshadow  that  of 
the  Vietnamese  forces  themselves.  If  It 
grows  much  heavier  serious  questions  may 
well  arise  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  war  and  of  Its  relation 
to  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  obviously  are 
of  great  military  significance.  That  Is  why 
men  of  the  caliber  of  Lt.  Gen.  James  M. 
Gavin  (retired)  recently  counseled  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  "Stop, 
look,  and  listen,"  to  "Take  a  look  at  the  alter- 
native realistically  and  In  light  of  our  total 
global  commitment." 

Beyond  military  realities.  President  John- 
son's research  for  an  end  to  the  war  by  nego- 
tiations Is  also  a  response  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing desire  of  the  American  people  for  peace. 
It  Is  an  expression  of  an  abhorrence  for  mod- 
em war's  Inevitable  and  massive  devastation, 
especially  as  It  Is  visited  on  a  primitive  coun- 
try that  has  seen  and  suffered  little  but  war 
for  decades.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Intense  preference  for  the  works  of 
peace. 

Even  as  our  military  efforts  have  gone  up. 
therefore,  cur  diplomatic  search  for  peace 
has  also  escalated.  The  peace  drive  began  in 
earnest  with  the  President's  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  in  Baltimore  on  April  7,  1965.  It  has 
grown  steadily,  reaching  a  climax  In  the  great 
midwinter  peace  offensive. 

THE    JOHNSON    MZaSAGK 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1966,  President  Johnson  spelled  out 
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In  the  clearest  detail  the  lengths  to  which 
the  United  States  U  wUllng  to  go  to  Initiate 
negotiations.  He  stated:  "There  are  no  ar- 
bitrary limits  to  our  search  for  peace.  We 
stand  by  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and 
1962.  We  will  meet  at  any  conference  table, 
discuss  any  proposals — 4  points  or  14  or  40 — 
and  consider  the  views  of  any  group." 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  have  shown  no  Interest  In 
negotiations  except  on  terms  that  mean  the 
total  scrapping  of  the  government  of  the  re- 
public. The  Saigon  Government,  with  our 
continued  support,  on  the  other  hand,  Is 
Just  as  determined  that  Its  authority  shall 
not  be  Jeopardized  by  any  discussions  of 
pe^kce  with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
That  appears  to  be  the  nub  of  the  issue  of 
peace  In  Vietnam.  Until  and  unless  It  be- 
gins to  yield  to  solution,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  alter  the  conclusion  that  four  colleagues 
and  I  reached  after  an  extended  visit  In 
southeast  Asia  and  Europe  last  fall : 

"The  situation,  as  It  now  appears,  offers 
only  a  very  slim  prospect  of  a  Just  settlement 
by  negotiations  or  the  alternative  prospect 
of  a  continuance  of  the  conflict  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  general  war  on  the  Asian  main- 
land." 

The  situation  that  confronts  President 
Johnson  In  Vietnam  Is.  In  fact,  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  than  that  which  faced 
W<3odrow  Wilson  In  World  War  I.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  In  World  War  II  or  Harry  Tru- 
man during  the  Korean  conflict.  f^ 

One  thing  Is  certain:  Slim  as  the  prosp^t 
of  reaching  peace  through  negotiations  may 
be,  President  Johnson  will  continue  to  press 
for  It.  That  Is  as  It  should  be  with  respect 
to  Vietnam.  Indeed.  It  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  while  the  eagle  on  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  holds  both  arrows 
and  olive  branch,  his  head  Is  inclined  toward 
the  olive  branch. 


THE  THREAT  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  Is  one  ol  the  most  able  and 
articulate  public  servants  of  this  genera- 
tion. He  has  served  his  Nation  and  the 
Republican  Party  In  both  the  House  ol 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  for 
8  years  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Few  Americans  of  our  time  are  so 
qualified  to  address  themselves  to  the 
great  issues  confronting  this  Nation. 

In  a  series  of  newspaper  columns,  dis- 
tributed throughout  th*  United  States, 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  speaking  oUt  on  these  Is- 
sues. 

The  first  column,  carried  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  deals  with  the  ominous 
threat  of  inflation,  a  threat  to  the  pay- 
check of  every  American  worker  smd  the 
budget  of  every  American  housewife. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Nixon  has  held  out  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  swrtJon  for  our  Government 
to  avert  this  danger  of  Inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  comments  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Johnson   Inflation   Majo«  Issttb   or   1966: 

Nixon  Acctcsxs  Pxesident  of  Waging  Wae 

ON  PaoSPEElTT 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
(Nor. — With  thU  arUcle  Richard  M.  NUon 
begins  a  series  at  monthly  columns  which 


will  appear  in  the  Times.  The  former  Vice 
President  outlined  his  objectives  In  this  let- 
ter: 

("In  the  forthcoming  months  I  will  have 
the  opp»ortunlty  to  be  writing  a  series  of  col- 
umns discussing  the  great  Issues  that  wlU  be 
debated  In  the  1966  campaign. 

("It  Is  the  tradition  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion In  this  country  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent when  his  policy  Is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people,  and  to  oppose  and 
constructively  criticize  those  administration 
programs  or  policies  which  we  believe  to  be 
misdirected  or  wrong. 

("These  columns  will  remain  In  that  tradi- 
tion. 

("As  you  are  aware.  I  have  supported  the 
actions  President  Johnson  has  taken  to  as- 
sist the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  defend 
their  national  Independence  from  Commu- 
nist aggression.  His  efforts  to  secure  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace  and  to  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  the  Vietnamese  people  wlU  con- 
tinue to  receive  that  support. 

("This  first  column,  however,  deals  with  a 
great  domestic  issue  where  the  President  and 
I  do  not  agree.  That  Is  the  Issue  of  Infla- 
tion. 

("I  do  not  believe  the  course  of  action  the 
President  has  chosen  Is  a  wise  one;  I  do  not 
believe  It  will  successfully  meet  this  growing 
domestic  perlL 

("Therefore.  I  am  taking  this  occasion  to 
criticize  the  administration's  program  and  to 
hold  out  an  alternative  course  of  action 
which  I  believe  must  be  taken  to  remove 
this  threat  to  the  well-being  of  every  Ameri- 
can.") 

Johnson  Inflation  will  be  the  major  domes- 
tic Issue  of  the  1966  congressional  campaign. 
The  President's  deceptive  gfuns-and-butter 
budget,  which  Just  a  month  ago  was  hailed 
as  a  political  masterpiece,  has  ttimed  out  to 
be  his  first  major  political  blunder. 

His  Irresponsible  refusal  to  face  up  to  the 
danger  of  economic  escalation  at  home  at  a 
time  when  we  have  military  escalation  abroad 
will  coet  his  party  scores  of  House  and  Senate 
seats  in  November;  more  Important,  It  will 
cost  those  Americans  who  can  least  afford  it 
billions  of  dollars  In  higher  taxes  and  higher 
prices. 

His  budget  message  should  have  been  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Inflation.  Instead 
It  was  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Johnson's  "war  on 
prosperity" — a  war  In  which  the  casualties 
will  be  the  family  budgets  of  mUlions  of 
Americans. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
the  answers  to  two  questions:  How  did  we 
get  into  this  "war  on  prosperity?"  And,  how 
can  we  get  out  of  It? 

CLEAR    ANSWn 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is  clear. 

As  prices  and  taxes  rise,  administration 
spokesmen  wUl  try  to  blame  labor  for  de- 
manding higher  wages,  they  will  try  to  blame 
business  for  asking  for  higher  prices,  they 
will  try  to  blame  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  only  one  plai^  to  put  the  blame — 
the    budget-brlnkmansl 
administration. 

There  were  plenty  of 

There  was  the  highest 
cost  of  Uvlng  in  15  years 

There  was  the  yearen< 
sale  prices  went  up  moi 
had  In  the  last  8  years 

There  were  the  accumulated  deficits  of  6 
years  of  unbalanced  budgets  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

There  were  the  demands  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  a  speech  on  December  3, 1  warned :  "The 
American  economy  Is  on  a  collision  course 
with  Inflation.  Unless  strong  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken  dealing  with  causes  rather  than 
symptoms,  the  American  people  face  higher 


of   the   Johnson 

»rly  warning  signals, 
ecember  rise  in  the 

report  that  whole- 
In  1996  than  they 


prices,  higher  taxes,  and  wage  and  price  con- 
trols in  the  next  2  years." 

Along  with  many  others  In  the  loyal  oppo- 
sition, I  recommend  cutting  nondefense 
spending  and  checking  the  expansion  of 
credit.  Instead  of  using  these  weapons,  which 
could  have  won  the  war  against  inflation, 
President  Johnson  moved  In  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Instead  of  moving  to  check  the  expansion 
of  credit,  he  criticized  William  McChesney 
Martin  for  raising  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
discount  rate. 

Instead  of  cutting  nonmilitary  expendi- 
tures, he  raised  them. 

Instead  of  presenting  an  honest  budget  his 
administration  overestimated  revenues,  un- 
derestimated expenditures,  and  threw  in  some 
one-shot  accounting  gimmicks  to  disguise  a 
%9  billion  budget  deficit  as  a  cash  surplus. 

Instead  of  using  these  battle-tested  weap- 
ons to  fight  the  war  against  Inflation,  he 
reUed  on  new,  untried  weapons  which  proved 
to  be  duds — so-called  "voluntary"  guidelines 
for  prices  and  wages.  These  weapKjns  were 
too  little,  too  late,  and  aimed  at  the  wrong 
target. 

He  faUed  to  recognize  that  the  best  way 
for  Government  to  set  guidelines  Is  for  Gov- 
ernment to  set  an  example.  Instead  he  de- 
manded that  business  slam  on  the  price 
brakes  while  Government  stepped  on  the 
spending  accelerator. 

Now  with  the  war  on  Inflation  being  lost 
and  Mr.  Jghnson's  "war  on  prosperity" 
launched,  the  casualties  are  beginning  to 
mount. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  asked  of  those  who  recommended 
budget  cuts:  "Whom  will  they  sacrifice?" 

His  question  has  turned  out  to  be  a  deadly 
boomerang.  As  the  Johnson  Inflation  begins 
to  eat  Into  family  budgets  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. mlUlons  of  Americans  are  asking.  Whom 
wUl  he  sacrifice? 

If  prices  continue  to  rise  at  the  December 
rate  there  will  be  a  5-percent  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  In  1966.  This  Is  like  Im- 
posing a  6-percent  sales  tax  across  the  board 
on  food,  clothng.  and  all  the  necessities  of 
lUe. 

Whom  then  will  he  sacrifice? 
Not  the  rich,  who  can  hedge  against  In- 
flation, but  the  poor;  the  20  million  retired 
Americans  living  on  social  security  who  have 
no  pay  raise  coming;  the  3  million  Americans 
In  the  armed  services  and  the  millions  more 
working  In  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments who  have  no  clause  in  their  contracts 
to  compensate  them  for  rising  prices. 

The  16  million  union  workers  wlU  suffer 
as  well.  If  the  Johnson  guidelines  hold  their 
wage  Increases  to  only  3.2  percent  while  the 
Johnson  inflation  raises  the  prices  of  what 
they  buy  by  5  percent,  their  real  wages, 
measured  In  purchasing  power,  will  actually 
be  cut  by  2  i>ercent  In  1966. 

Losing  the  war  against  Inflation  will  also 
mean  another  battle  lost  In  the  war  against 
poverty.  If  the  Johnson  Inflation  Is  not 
checked  it  wUl  succeed  In  creating  a  new 
class  of  poor.  Among  the  new  poor  will  be 
millions  of  retired  citizens.  They  wUl  see 
their  life  Insurance,  their  pensions,  their  so- 
cial security,  and  their  savings  eaten  up  by 
the  hidden  tax  of  inflation. 

Here  Is  the  ultimate  tragedy:  As  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  the  war  against  Inflation  we 
shall  become  hopelessly  bogged  down  In  the 
war  nobody  wants — the  "war  on  prosperity." 

TAX     RAISE     POSSIBLE 

Because  it  failed  to  cut  nonmlUtary  ex- 
penditures, the  administration  has  now  In- 
dicated that  it  may  soon  have  to  raise  taxes. 
And  lurking  Just  around  the  comer  Is  pros- 
perity's most  deadly  enemy— compulsory 
wage  and  price  control.  As  Dr.  Arthur  Bums 
said  recently:  "Such  controls  might  sup- 
press Inflation  for  a  time  but  at  the  cost  of 
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Impairing  efflciency  and  destroying  economic 
freedom." 

Mow  can  we  start  winning  the  war  against 
Inflation  and  end  this  "war  against  pro«- 
pwrlty?" 

It  la  time  for  the  administration  to  adopt 
as  Its  guideline  not  politics  as  usual  but  eco- 
nomic  statesmanship  of   the   highest  order. 

It  Is  time  for  the  President  to  level  with 
the  American  people  and  to  tell  them  that  In 
B  period  when  we  are  spending  billions  more 
tor  military  expenditures  abroad,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  cut  nonmlUtary  expenditures  at 
home. 

Instead  of  condemning  Chairman  Martin 
for  bis  courageous  farslgbted  action,  the  ad- 
ministration should  encourage  action  in  the 
public  and  private  sector  which  will  check 
ihe  rate  of  expansion  of  credit. 

11  these  major  weapons  are  not  thrown 
into  the  battle  Immediately,  the  war  against 
Inflation  will  be  lost  and  Mr.  Johnson's  111- 
advlscd  war  against  prosperity  will  escalate. 

Normally  we  could  rely  on  the  Congress  to 
restore  responsiblUty  to  the  budget.  How- 
ever, the  Democrau  with  their  current  2- 
to-1  majority  In  the  House  and  Senate  are 
creating  such  a  racket  bickering  with  each 
other  and  the  President  over  Vietnam  and 
shouting  through  approval  of  every  new 
docnesuc  spending  program  coming  down 
from  the  White  House  that  the  voice  of  the 
responsible  Republican  opposition  Is  lost  In 
the  chorus. 

What  this  country  needs,  what  the  Presi- 
dent needs.  Is  a  Congress  that  will  stand  up 
to  him  In  defense  of  the  dollar  at  home  and 
stand  up  with  him  In  defense  of  freedom 
abroad. 


SENATOR  SYMINGTON  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  my  colleague  on  the  Senate 
Aimed  Services  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri, 
has  energetically  and  effectively  rebutted 
some  of  the  assertions  of  critics  of  the 
administration's  southeast  Asia  policies. 
On  Febi-uary  23.  he  appeared  with  me  on 
a  radio  program  for  broadcast  in  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  he 
emphasized  that  the  American  people 
want  peace  but  they  want  It  wltli  honor. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
statements  by  administration  critics  are 
undoubtedly  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  CommunLst  aggressors  in  Asia. 

Senator  Symington  has  continued  his 
efforts  to  rebut  some  of  the  claims  of 
administration  critics  of  the  U.S.  Asian 
policies.  The  article.  "A  Rebuttal  of  a 
Rebuttal  of  Vietnam  Policy, "  published 
in  the  Sunday.  March  13.  Issue  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Post,  is  an  eloquent 
statement  of  his  views. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  RtBUTTAi  or  *  R««trrTAL  or  Virnam  Pouct 
(By  SrvAST  Stmimctdn.  Democratic  Senator 

from     Missouri,     and     former     Air     Force 

Secretary) 

Within  the  past  several  weeks,  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  has  published  an  address  by 
Dnder  Secretary  of  State  George  Bait  defend- 
ing Ihe  Johnson  administration's  position  on 
Vietnam  and  a  rebuttal  article  by  Senator 
r*AKX  Chu«ch.  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  headed. 
"The  Basic  Flaw  In  Our  Asian  Strategy." 

The  following  thoughts  have  to  do  with 
certain    basic    views    presented    by    Senator 


CmntCH:  later  I  make  some  observations  of 
my  own  concerning  the  relationship  ot  his- 
tory to  the  Vietnam  problem  we  face  today. 

The  Senator  brings  up  three  main  points 
In  bis  disagreement  with  Secretary  Ball :  first, 
that  Asia  and  the  other  less-developed  con- 
tinents are  different  from  EMrope:  second, 
that  there  Is  a  sizable  and  significant  differ- 
ence between  "Chinese  aggression"  and 
"Conununlst  expansionism."  and  third,  that 
the  concept  of  spheres  of  Influence  Is  still  a 
logical  and  useful  way  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  International  order. 

Prom  these  premises.  Senator  CHtracH  con- 
cludes that  our  present  Vietnam  p>oIlcy  is 
unwise  and  unworkable  although  with  candor 
he  acknowledges  the  difficulty  that  ilea  in  the 
way  of  emt>arklng  on  an  alternative  one. 

'The  Senator  disagrees  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  test  case 
of  our  ability  to  resist  the  accepted  Com- 
munist tactic  of  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." He  views  this  struggle  as  basically  the 
working  out  of  onticolonlallst  and  nationalist 
resultants  left  over  from  the  end  of  French 
rule  In  1954. 

REVERSE    DOMINO 

Before  examining  his  argument  In  detail, 
let  us  note  the  wider  implications  of  his 
analysis.  He  does  far  more  than  merely 
question  the  policy  of  this  administration: 
assisting  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  In 
resisting  the  attack  that  has  been  mounted 
against  them.  He  attacks  the  foundations  of 
VB.  policy  throughout  the  less  developed 
world — the  so-called  southern  two-thirds  of 
the  globe,  wherein  live  four-flfths  of  the 
world's  population. 

Were  It  not  a  metaphor  ttxat  has  been 
gravely  weakened  by  misuse,  one  could  de- 
scribe his  position  as  the  "reverse  domino" 
theory:  because  if  United  States  overall  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam  Is  as  wrong  as  the  Senator 
suggests,  its  policy  Is  likely  to  be  mistaken 
in  other  areas  as  well.  If  the  "policy  domino" 
falls  In  Vietnam.  It  will  carry  down  with  It 
a  number  of  policy  principles  that  are  being 
applied  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  first  contention  of  the  Senator  Is  that 
the  rest  of  this  world  Is  not  like  Euroi>e  In 
the  sense  that  Europe,  after  World  War  II, 
was  composed  of  well-established  govern- 
ments able  to  resist  either  internal  subversion 
or  Communist  political  takeovers.  The  prob- 
lem facing  Europe,  he  suggests,  was  the 
threat  of  Soviet  military  aggression,  and  in 
order  to  halt  and  contain  this  threat,  we 
cooperated  In  the  formation  of  NATO. 

This  "stopped  the  westward  movement  of 
Russian  aggression."  not  "the  spread  of 
communism."  a  phrase  In  the  Ball  speech 
which  he  rejects  because  he  believes  it  an 
unsatisfactory  description  of  Soviet  ambi- 
tions. But  to  describe  the  problem  of  Eu- 
rope after  World  War  n  as  being  no  more 
than  the  prevention  of  Soviet  tanks  from 
rolling  westward  Is  oversimplifying  history 
to  the  point  of  distortion. 

BunjUKC  rioM  SCaATCH 
In  1946.  the  countries  of  Europe  were  on 
their  knees  economically,  and  it  took  sizable 
amounts  of  American  aid  to  start  them  on 
the  rood  to  recovery.  The  war  left  behind 
the  remnants  of  discredited  political  arrange- 
ments, and  not  Just  in  the  defeated  coun- 
tries of  the  Axis.  Political  stability  was  an 
elusive  goal  In  some  countries. 

Large  Communist  elements  existed  In 
Prance.  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  Their  con- 
tinued existence  to  this  day  apparently  would 
lead  Senator  Chttbch  to  his  conclusion  that 
Soviet  aggression,  not  communism  expan- 
sion, was  what  was  contained  by  American 
forces. 

Surely  the  situation  allows  of  another  ex- 
planation which  to  me  is  both  more  plausi- 
ble and  more  pertinent  to  what  Is  now  hap- 


pening In  Vietnam.  The  vital  point  Is  not 
that  there  were  strong  Communist  parties 
In  Western  Europe  but  rather  that  they  did 
not  move  to  take  power  as  they  did  In  Po- 
land, Hungary.  CzechoslovalUa.  and  Rumania. 
The  explanation  may  be  that  Communists 
west  of  the  Danube  are  benign,  parllamen- 
tarlly  and  morally  opposed  to  the  use  of  force. 
In  that  case,  the  Communists  now  fighting 
to  export  North  Vietnam's  way  of  life  into 
South  Vietnam  are  different  from  those  In 
Italy  and  France — but  surely  In  ways  that 
entitle  South  Vietnam  to  greater,  not  less, 
American  assistance. 

*  It  would  seem  that  a  more  likely  explana- 
tion, and  one  with  equal  or  greater  perti- 
nence to  the  current  situation  In  Vietnam,  is 
that  the  Communist  elements  In  Western 
Europe  were  restrained  by  the  presence  of 
Western  forces  both  before  and  after  the  for- 
mation of  NATO.  The  Communist  parties  of 
Western  Europe  protested  with  all  their  re- 
sources of  propaganda  and  disorder  at  wh.it 
they  described  as  an  assertion  of  American 
hegemony  In  Europe. 

THE   GKECK    ATTEKMATH 

The  Senator's  argument  ends  on  a  curious 
note,  for  he  concludes  that  even  though  we 
succeeded  In  Europe,  we  are  likely  to  fall  In 
Asia.  The  success  In  Europe  that  we  now 
take  for  granted  was  hardly  evident  during 
the  grim  winter  of  ie44>~47. 

Let  us  remember  that  In  1947.  Communist 
forces  In  Greece  were  Just  20  miles  from 
Athens.  That  war  was  halted  by  sizable  In- 
jections of  American  assistance.  Including 
mUltary  personnel,  and  later  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Yugoslavia  from  the  Soviet  orbit, 
leaving  the  Communists  without  that  secure 
base. 

What  happened  in  Greece  yields  clear  les- 
sons for  today's  struggle  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
analogy  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fact  that,  as 
Senator  Church  puts  It.  "we  did  not  inter- 
vene with  troops."  Neither  did  we  intervene 
with  troops  for  the  first  several  years  of  the 
Communist  attack  against  Vietnam.  Only 
when  the  Infiltration  of  Communist  military 
forces  from  outside  became  obvious,  and  be- 
yond the  capabilities  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  resist  adequately  on  their  own. 
did  we  begin  to  put  American  fighting  forces 
into  Vietnam. 

In  Senator  Church's  opinion,  the  analogy 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  between 
Greece  and  Vietnam,  also  breaks  down  on  the 
point  that  we  and  the  Europeans  share  a 
common  culture  and  clvlllxation.  including 
a  common  experience  of  freedom.  Sxirely 
the  concept  of  cultural  spheres  of  influence 
depends  on  who  Is  drawing  tlie  lines 

Greece  has  cultural  links  with  Prance, 
England,  and  tiie  United  States,  but  Its  ties 
to  the  East  and  South  are  not  insignificant 
The  E^astern  Orthodox  Church  belongs  as 
much  to  Russia  as  to  Greece.  Conversely, 
Vietnam,  after  80  years  under  French  domi- 
nation, may  have  earned  some  title  to  a 
common  heritage,  with  a  culture  and  way 
of  life  that  Westerners  are  quick  to  appreci- 
ate and  admire. 

I  do  not  mean  to  press  the  point,  but  in 
this  nuclear  space  age,  the  concept  of  mu- 
tual cultural  interests  is  to  me  a  much  too 
narrow  basis  for  determining  where  and 
when  we  should  make  our  presence  felt  in 
assisting  Independent  nations  In  their  effort 
to  preserve  freedom  from  Communist  ex- 
ploitation. 

By  his  emphasis  on  this  point.  Senator 
Church  comes  perilously  close  to  limiting  our 
protective  role  to  a  "seamless  web."  to  vise  his 
phrase,  of  Western  civilization.  He  may  pro- 
test tills  Interpretation  of  bis  argument,  but 
it  is  no  more  incorrect  than  his  charge  that 
our  Government  falls  to  see  the  differences 
between  and  within  Communlat  countries. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  reasoned  argu- 
ment of  Secretary  Ball.  or.  as  far  as  I  know. 
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In  any  statement  by  any  administration 
spokesman,  to  suggest  that  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  recognise  the  Important 
differences  between  the  Communist  govern- 
ments of  Eastern  Europe,  for  example,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  mainland  China 
or  North  Korea  on  the  other.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration has  shown  Itself  to  be  clearly 
conscious  not  only  of  the  differences  between 
the  various  Communist  oamps  but.  per- 
haps more  slgnlflcantly^for  this  Is  a  point 
left  out  of  the  argument  of  my  colleague — 
It  recognizee  that  communism  Itself  changes 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  of  today  la  not  the  So- 
viet Union  that  suffereil  under  the  night- 
mare rule  of  Stalin  in  his  final,  paranoid 
years.  It  Is  as  great  a  mistake  to  fall  to  note 
the  dUTerences  between  the  shrewd  and  flex- 
ible line  of  a  Khrushchev  preaching  peaceful 
coexistence  and  the  strictures  of  a  Stalin  as 
It  Is  to  overlook  the  differences  between  na- 
tional varieties  of  communism. 

A  HOPE  rOB  ASIA 

The  changed  conditions  that  now  enable 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  policy  of  "build- 
ing bridges"  to  Eastern  Europe  also  point  in 
the  direction  of  a  future  solution  to  the 
problems  posed  by  Communist  expansionism 
and  Chinese  aggression  in  Asia.  For  It  Is  In 
the  ix)S8lblllty  of  an  eventual  change  within 
the  regimes  now  leading  the  Asian  Commu- 
nist nations  that  hop>e  lies  for  the  future 
pesuse,  freedom  and  development  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia. 

In  the  Conununlst  world  today,  China 
leads  the  militant  camp,  preaching  a  doc- 
trine of  continuous  and  violent  revolution 
directed  at  the  less  developed  nations  of  the 
world.  Its  form  of  aggression  has  been  the 
export  of  subversion,  and  whether  this 
should  be  characterized  as  expansionism  or 
aggression  is  to  mince  words.  Either  way,  it 
seeks  to  advance  the  coming  to  power  of 
Communist  governments. 

In  seeking  to  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  a  geopolitical  claim  to  spheres  of  influence 
by  Chins.  Senator  Chukch  In  effect  consigns 
a  number  of  neighboring  countries  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  commissars — not  Just 
Vietnam,  but  also  Laos,  Camt}Odls,  Thailand, 
Indonesia  the  Philippines— and  possibly  one 
should  add  Korea  and  Japan.  They  are  lo- 
cated within  the  Chinese  range  of  power  and 
thus,  by  his  logic,  would  not  be  entitled  to 
our  cMSlstance  to  resist  Communist  encroach- 
ment. 

The  Senator  feels  that  China  does  not  need 
to  use  open  military  methods  in  order  to 
achieve  its  aim.  Tet  in  Vietnam,  the  Com- 
munists sought  for  several  years  to  achieve 
their  purpKsee  by  techniques  of  subversion 
and  propaganda.  Only  when  these  means 
were  frustrated  did  they  move  to  a  more 
active  stage  of  military  effort. 

The  United  States  succesofully  aided  South 
Vietnam  during  the  earlier  1966-69  period. 
Only  when  the  Communists  escalated  their 
attaick  by  the  introduction  of  large  numbers 
of  cadres  and  weapons  from  North  Vietnam 
did  we  begin  to  provide  military  forces,  first 
as  advisers,  then  in  combat  strength. 

It  is  the  Communists  who  shaped  the  na- 
ture of  that  attack:  we  did  not.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Senator  CRtracR:  At  what  point 
In  the  shift  from  what  he  might  call  "ex- 
pansionism" to  what  is  plainly  today  a  case 
of  aggression  would  be  have  halted  American 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam? 

COMPARING  SPHXRES 

A  flnal  point  about  spheres  of  Influence: 
The  Senator  concludes  In  a  most  curious 
fashion  that  we  and  the  Chinese  have  simi- 
lar rights  to  "spheres  of  influence":  we  in 
this  hemisphere,  they  in  the  countries  oti 
their  periphery. 

Such  a  view  cannot  be  left  unchallenged. 
Surely  the  Senator  di>ee  not  mean  to  suggest 


that  the  Communist  Chinese  policy  of  es- 
I>orted  subversion  Is  similar  to  the  voluntary 
and  cooperative  relationship  that  exists 
among  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  and 
ourselves,  as  expressed  In  the  OAS  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Senator  cites  Cuba.  But  when  that 
country  allowed  Itself  to  become  a  base  for 
Soviet  missiles,  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica voted  20  to  0  to  condemn  this  action  and 
support  the  bloclcade. 

The  Senator  uses  an  analogy  from  the  game 
of  chess.  Each  "piece" — pawn  or  king — rep- 
resents large  numbers  of  pteople  In  Important 
parts  of  the  world.  Surely  one  man's  pawn 
Is  another  man's  king  or  queen.  It  all  de- 
pends where  they,  and  the  observer,  are 
located. 

We  heard  NevlUe  Chamberlain  state  In  the 
late  1930's  that  Czechoslovakia  was  "a  far- 
away country  of  which  we  know  little."  But 
to  the  people  who  wept  in  Prague  when  Ger- 
man tanks  rolled  in.  that  country  was  not  far 
away  but  right  there. 

Should  we  not  consider  that  today.  In  mUl- 
tary time,  Red  China  Is  far  closer  to  all  of 
America  than  Czechoslovakia  was  to  Britain? 
This  telescoping  of  time  and  space,  along 
with  the  development  of  megaton  weapons, 
can  only  change  radically  the  "spheres  of  In- 
fluence" concept.  From  the  standpoint  of 
national  security.  In  effect  every  country  is 
now  In  the  next  county. 

LATE  BOUB  HTBKED 

And  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  one 
accepts  the  position  of  Senator  Church  and 
his  supporters,  the  claim  can  be  made  that 
we  have  lost  some  money  and.  what  is  more 
important,  some  lives.  If  these  people  are 
wrong,  however,  and  If  we  do  not  recognize 
our  responsibility  as  the  only  Nation  left 
capable  of  resisting  such  aggression,  tomor- 
row we  could  be  fighting  for  more  than  jus- 
tice; we  could  be  fighting  for  survival. 

In  bis  "total  disagreement"  with  the  views 
of  the  State  Department  as  to  the  Importance 
of  early  deterrence  of  further  Communist  ag- 
gression. Senator  Chttrch  holds  that  the  De- 
partment's position  "Is  a  myopia  reminiscent 
of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  whom  It  was  said, 
'They  have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing.'  " 

Earlier  this  year,  it  was  Dean  Acheson  who 
said:  "The  fate  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  Is 
of  the  same  vital  concern  to  the  United 
States  as  that  of  those  whom  In  the  past  we 
have  helped  to  resist  subjugation.  Indeed, 
the  situation  In  Asia  today  Is  reminiscent  of 
the  problems  the  United  States  confronted  in 
Europe  In  1947." 

The  last  line  of  Senator  CBtracB's  article 
reads,  "And  the  bo\ir  Is  late."  With  that  I 
fully  agree.  It  Is  not  as  late  as  It  was  for  the 
French  after  Mtinlch,  but  If  It  is  Important  to 
liberty  that  Communist  world  aggression  be 
resisted  with  unity  in  the  free  world,  it  Is 
becoming  very  late  Indeed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
My  colleague  from  West  Virginia  tMr. 
Byrd]  has  performed  a  timely  service  In 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  in  presenting  for  publication  In  the 
Record  the  Washington  Post  article  of 
Sunday,  March  13,  1966,  entitled  "A  Re- 
buttal of  a  Rebuttal  of  Vietnam  Policy," 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Sykington]. 

The  Senator  now  speaking  was  im- 
pressed by  the  basic  article  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  February  6.  1968,  and  which 
was  republished  the  following  day  in  the 
Record  under  my  auspices. 


I  believe,  too,  that  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChxtrchI,  in  Ills 
Washington  Post  article  of  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1966.  and  in  his  remarks  the 
next  day  In  the  Senate  were  thought- 
provoking  rebuttal. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have — in  Sen- 
ator Syjjington's  rebuttal  to  the  Senator 
Church  rebuttal  to  Under  Secretary 
Ball's  searching  analysis  of  our  involve- 
ment and  efforts  in  Vietnam — a  pene- 
trating discussion  which  adds  both  facts 
and  dignity  to  the  debate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington]  addresses  the  Issue  persua- 
sively and  from  a  remarkable  back- 
ground. He  draws  upon  knowledge  and 
experience  based  on  years  of  service  on 
both  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  upon  prior  dis- 
tinguished service  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  capable  Air  Force  Secretaries. 

Because  of  Senator  Symington's  cre- 
dentials and  his  qusdities  of  statesman- 
ship, I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  expert  of  Americans — whether  in, 
or  outside  of,  the  field  of  public  affairs — 
on  the  subject  of  our  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia  and  what  should  be  done 
as  a  consequence  of  this  vexing 
condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  associated  my- 
self generally  with  the  position  statement 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball.  I  have 
read  the  rebuttal  by  Senator  Chttrch 
and  commend  him  for  having  forth - 
rightly  expressed  his  views.  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  Symington  rebut- 
tal to  the  Church  rebuttal,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Senator  Symincton's  posi- 
tion is  a  realistic  one. 

West  Virginians  join  their  fellow 
Americans  in  being  understandably  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  we  face  in 
southeast  Asia.  They  realize  that  the 
changing,  yet  ever-real,  struggle  against 
communistic  aggression  must  be  counter- 
acted as  we  are  opposing  it  in  South 
Vietnam. 


IMPACTED  AREAS  SCHOOL- AID 
CUTS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  drastic  re- 
duction proposed  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  1967  budget  for  Federal  financial 
aid  to  schools  in  Impacted  areas. 

Under  Public  Law  874,  the  1967  entitle- 
ments for  Hawaii  would  be  an  estimated 
$7,828,897. 

Under  the  President's  proposed  amend- 
ments, Hawaii's  estimated  entitlements 
would  be  only  $4,609,128,  a  reduction  of 
$3,219,769. 

This  is  a  cut  of  approximately  41  per- 
cent— a  very  severe  cut  to  impose,  espe- 
cially since  the  cut  occurs  In  one  year. 

This  means  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
will  somehow  have  to  make  up  this  $3.2 
million  loss. 

Yet  the  people  of  Hawaii  already  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  provide  more 
and  more  fimds  for  our  schools.  Im- 
proving school  buildings,  facilities,  op- 
portunities for  teacher  improvement, 
special  services,  greater  ojHwrtunltles  for 
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students — In  short,  a  better  school  sys- 
tem Is  one  of  the  highest  priority  pro- 
grams in  Hawaii. 

Although  ours  is  an  Island  State,  we 
have  a  single  education  district  orga- 
nized under  the  Hawaii  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  is  a  &ne  school 
system  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  But  there 
are  many  needed  improvements  and 
changes  to  keep  our  school  system  abreast 
oi  the  Icnow ledge  explosion. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  want  good 
schools  They  fully  realize  how  impor- 
tant a  good  education  is  to  their  chil- 
dren, to  their  own  future,  and  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  State.  This  is  why  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  through  their  State  Legisla- 
ture, have  agreed  to  substantially  higher 
sthocl  budgets  In  recent  years. 

The  loss  of  %Z.2  million  In  Federal 
school  a-s-si.stance  would  put  a  very  heavy 
unexpecU'd  burden  on  the  people  of 
Hawaii. 

Since  1950.  Hawaii  has  received  Fed- 
eral school  aid  under  Public  Law  874  to 
help  cover  operating  costs  involved  In 
education  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren Congress  enacted  this  law,  and 
Public  La*  815  for  construction  assist- 
ance, In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Federal  Installations,  agencies,  and  ac- 
tivities have  many  times  caused  a  mush- 
rooming of  school  enrollments.  To  help 
offset  the  financial  burden  this  imposes 
on.  local  school  districts,  Congress  has 
provided  by  formula  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance 

Where  these  Federal  agencies  and  ac- 
tivities continue,  the  local  school  districts 
had  ever>'  reason  to  expect  that  Federal 
f\na::c!a;  aid  would  continue  to  be  forth- 
coming; 

In  Hawaii,  there  are  many  Federal  ac- 
tivities, of  which  the  military  establish- 
ment Ls  the  largest.  The  entire  Nation 
knows  how  Important  Hawaii  Is  to  our 
Pacif.c  defenses  and  to  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam School  plans  have  been  made  In 
anticipation  of  continued  Federal  assist- 
ance on  the  same  basis  as  heretofore  for 
federally  connected  children  in  Hawaii's 
school  system. 

A  reduction  such  as  the  President  pro- 
posed in  his  1967  budget  would  really 
upset  the  school  applecart. 

T  know  a  ereat  many  other  school  dis- 
trict.^ 1:^  .America  will  also  be  adversely 
aJTeoted  If  these  budget  cuts  remain. 

M.'  President  the  Third  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  recently  adopted  a 
conc-urrent  resolution  protesting  the 
Pr'^side:.'.  s  proposed  cut  in  Impacted 
areas  aid  and  requesting  the  President  to 
withdraw  t:iese  cuts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  concliision  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  full. 

I  beheve  the  proposed  reductions  are 
very  li.  advised,  and  I  shall  certainly  do 
ail  I  can  to  prevent  these  cuts  taking 
place 

ir  "re  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
11  .a  Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Pjccord.  as  follows: 

Huuss  CONccmamT  Rssolutiom  ft 

Wherc«Ls  xht  federal  Oovwrsmont  eur- 
r»r.l.y  pr^^v.u—  .'.:.U  to  arcM  tVnlgnited 
a.;  P>*l?rA-  ..rr.;^i.  -  *.iea8  to  aoalat  States  whleb 


have  a  heavy  financial  burden  of  •ducatlng 
children  of  military  and  civil  service  workers 
ra«ldlng  on  or  employed  on  Federal  property; 
and 

Whereas  approximately  thirty -one  percent 
of  the  schoolchildren  In  Hawaii  from  grades 
kindergarten  through  twelve  are  classified 
as  students  in  Federal  Impact  areas;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
cut  back  funds  In  Federal  Impact  areas  would 
have  a  severe  and  damaging  effect  on  the 
educational   programs  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  874  provides  Federal 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Education  which 
are  used  to  supplement  State  funds  for  op- 
erating budget  expenditures;  and 

Whereas  these  funds  were  earmarked  to 
help  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  required  to  meet  the 
heavy  student  enrollment  anticipated  for 
the  school  year  beginning  In  September  1960; 
and 

Whereas  the  proposed  cutback  of  Federal 
funds  under  Public  Law  874  will  result  in  an 
estimated  loss  of  $3  4  million  to  Hawaii  for 
the  fiscal  year  196S-07:   and  y 

Whereas  President  Johnson  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  delivered  January  12, 
1968.  reaffirmed  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
Vietnam  while  recommending  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Oreat  Society  b«  continued  and 
that  Congress  provide  the  r«8ouroes  to  carry 
forward,  with  fuU  vigor,  the  great  heaith  and 
education  program  that  were  enacted  Into 
law  last  year;   and 

Whereas  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
cut  back  funds  to  States  with  designated 
Federal  Impact  areas,  reduces  the  elTectlve- 
ness  of  his  state  of  the  Union  promise  to 
build  a  Oreat  Society  at  home:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House,  of  Representatives 
of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
tcaii.  tnidffet  session  of  1966  (the  Senate  eon- 
(~urring) .  That  President  Johnson  b*.  and  is 
hereby,  requested  to  withdraw  his  proposal  to 
cut  back  Federal  funds  for  education  In  Fed- 
eral Impact  areas:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Hawaii's  delegation  to  Con- 
gress be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to 
make  all  possible  attempts  to  pers\uuie  the 
President  rujt  to  cut  back  F^ed«^aI  funds  to 
States  with  Federal  Impact  areas:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  b«  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson:  the  President  of  the  Senate.  UcanT 
H.  RtTMPHXXT;  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
John  W.  McCoaMACK.  Sens  tors  Huam  L. 
FONO,  and  D&mixl  K.  Irfotrre;  Representa- 
tives Patst  T.  Mink  and  SrsaK  U  Matsv- 
naca;  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner;  and  the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Burns,  Governor  of  Hawaii. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  oX  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  February  25,  1966. 

Attest: 

ElJUX  F.  Cravalho. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Shmxto  KANXMora. 
Clerk,  Hvuse  of  Representatives. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Stat*  of 
Hawaii.  March  3,  1966. 

Attest: 

Kazuhisa  Abk. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

8I3CRI  HlEAI. 

Ci«ric  of  the  Senate. 


IMPACT  ON  LINCOLN  COUNTY, 
MONT..  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  RESXH^T- 
INQ  PROM  IJBBY  DAM  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACTIVITIES 

Mr.   METCALP.     Mr    President,   on 
February  3,  19««.  I  placed  In  the  Ccoi- 


GREssiONAL  RECORD,  beginning  on  page 
2003,  letters  relating  to  the  estimated  ad- 
dition to  the  school  population  in  Lin- 
coln County,  Mont  ,  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  Llbby  Dam.  I  wish  now 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  addltlonaJ  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject which  I  have  received  from  the 
Seattle  District  Engineer,  C.  C.  Holbrook. 
colonel.  Corps  of  Engineer,  and  from  B. 
Alden  Llllywhite,  director.  School  As- 
sistance In  Federally  Affected  Areas.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DtTARTMENT   OT   THK    ABITT, 

Sbattlk  Diaiaic'i.  Corps  or  Eivemaras, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MrrcAi,r:  Tour  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  coiicernlng  the  estimated  impact 
on  the  Llbby,  Mont.,  school  system  resulting 
from  Llbby  Dam  construction  activities  is 
very  much  appreciated.  I  had  received  a 
copy  of  the  Comorehsiowai.  Rscoao  for  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1966,  a  few  days  ago  and  bad,  a  few 
days  earlier,  become  aware  that  this  question 
had  been  raised.  The  assertion  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  Issued  conflicting 
estimates  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  me. 
I  have  thoroughly  Investigated  and  found 
that  coiifllctlng  information  has  not  been 
given. 

In  your  statement  to  the  Senate,  you 
quote  advice  given  by  the  Corps  ot  Engineers 
to  the  Office  of  Education,  as  extracted  from 
Mr.  LlUywlilte's  January  19,  letter  to  you 
This  quotation  concerns  the  seasonal  nature 
of  some  of  the  work  on  the  Ubby  project 
and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  im- 
pact on  the  Llbby  school  system  will  be  less 
than  anticipated  by  school  oflkdals.  There 
has  been  no  Inconsistency  In  this  regard  in 
the  Information  furnished  by  the  Corp*.  En- 
closed are  four  charts,  including  Uie  one 
which  appears  in  the  GajsauasJONAj.  Record. 
which  show  more  fuUy  the  estimates  which 
we  have  prepared  and  furnished  to  all  i>er- 
Bons  and  agencies  concerned. 

Chart  No.  1,  "Ktimated  contractor  and 
corps  personnel  requirements  for  construc- 
tion ot  Llbby  Dam  project,"  Ulustrates  the 
manner  in  which  work  on  the  project  msy 
be  seasonal;  please  note  that  this  does  not 
concern  poimlatlon  Increase. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  "&tlmat«d  population 
Increase  In  surrounding  conomunitles  at  peak 
of  construction."  Footnote  3  Indicates  the 
corps'  assumption  that  26  percent  of  Gov- 
ernment workers  and  46  percent  of  contrac- 
tors' employees  would  be  single  or  without 
their  families  at  the  site.  Thus  It  Is  clear 
that  we  have  taken  into  conskleratton  per- 
sonnel who  would  be  without  their  fatnlllee 

Chart  No.  3  gives  detail  by  year  on  the 
"Bstlmated  population  increase  of  Ubby. 
Mont.— 1966-75."  The  same  footnote  ap- 
pears with  this  chart. 

Chart  No.  4.  which  is  the  one  appearing  In 
the  CowoB^waoNAi.  Rbcokji.  shows  "Estimated 
Increase  In  Llbby.  Mont.,  school  enrollment 
as  a  result  of  Llbby  Dam  project." 

The  Integration  of  these  figiues  with  pro- 
jected Increases  or  decreases  expected  other- 
wise In  the  local  population,  suad  the  result- 
ant calculation  of  additional  classrooms  re- 
quired, was  then  accompUsbed  by  local 
authorities  as  the  basis  for  their  requesting 
State  and  Federal  assistance.  I  am  sure  you 
win  recognize  that  the  Corps  of  Knglneers 
Is  In  no  position  to  participate  In  this  analy- 
sis. 
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Prom  my  Investigation,  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  confusion  may  center  around  the 
schedule  of  requirements  for  additional  class- 
rooms. Our  estimates,  published  In  the  Con- 
cRESsioXAL  RscoRD.  are  for  calendar  years, 
not  school  years.  In  an  excellent  paper  of 
December  17,  1965.  developed  by  Mr.  Carl 
Engebretson,  superintendent  of  Llbby  public 
schools,  he  has  tabulated  the  claEsroom 
needs  for  each  year. 

His  table  shows  that  for  tlie  elementary 
school,  a  total  of  31  more  classrooms  Is  need- 
ed but  only  1  prior  to  the  1966-67  school 
year,  with  the  bulk  of  the  construction  re- 
quired prior  to  the  1967-68  school  year;  for 
the  Junior  high  school,  a  total  of  24  re- 
quired but  only  two  prior  to  the  1966-67 
school  year  and  again  most  of  them  in  con- 
struction prior  to  the  following  year;  and,  for 
the  senior  high  school,  a  total  of  26  addi- 
tional classrooms  is  required,  none  prior  to 
the  1966-67  school  year  and  the  first  Incre- 
ment of  seven  required  prior  to  the  1967-68 
school  year. 

Thus,  it  appears  entirely  possible  that  lo- 
cal authorities  can  accommodate  the  small  re- 
quirement for  the  1966-67  school  year  without 
new  construction  and  this  may  have  been  the 
information  that  has  been  misinterpreted. 
If  not,  I  firmly  believe  that  your  corre- 
spondence and  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made  will  clear  things  up.  It  does  ap- 
pear that  a  substantial  amount  of  classroom 
construction  Is  required  prior  to  the  1967- 
08  school  year;  your  assistance  In  this  regard 
undoubtedly  would  be  most  welcome. 

The  estimates  that  have  resulted  from 
our  own  studies  and  which  we  have  furnished 
local  Interests  are  considered  the  best  avail- 
able appreciation  of  the  regional  and  local 
Impact  of  the  Llbby  project.  I  Intend,  how- 
ever, to  continxM  our  Impact  studies  so  that 
experience  on  the  first  few  oontracts  can  be 
\ised  to  refine  our  projections  for  the  peak 
construction  years.  State  and  local  author- 
ities will  be  kept  advised  of  our  findings  as 
they  develop.  Any  additional  Information 
you  desire  will  be  gladly  furnished. 
Sincerely, 

C.  C.  BoL,BaooK, 
Cotonef.  Corp*   of  Knffineers,  District 
Enfinetr. 

DafARTicxNT    or    Health.    Kdxtca- 
noiT.    Aifs    Wblfakb,    Omcx   or 

EOtTCATIOM, 

Washit^^ton.  D.C.  March  4,  1966. 
Hon.  Lkb  Mktcalt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mbtcalt:  This  will  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  19,  1966,  ooncem- 
Ing  the  Impact  of  construction  of  the  Llbby 
Dam  on  Lincoln  County  sctiools. 

As  you  requested,  we  have  reviewed  the 
Information  submitted  to  you  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  local  scbool  district  re- 
garding the  expected  increase  In  school  en- 
rollment that  win  result  from  construction 
of  the  Ubby  Dam  and  have  compared  it 
with  tbe  Information  available  in  this  Ofllce. 
This  review  indicates  that  there  are  no  sig- 
nificant dilTerences  in  the  esUn^ates  or  pro- 
jections of  school  enrollment  or  school  needs 
in  the  Llbby  public  schools  given  you  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  by  this  Office.  What 
appears  to  be  a  conflict  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  comments  in  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 19.  1966.  related  p^-lmartly  to  the  3-year 
period  covered  by  the  appUoatlons  from  the 
school  districts  which  are  the  school  years 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  Juim  30,  1967. 
while  the  data  submitted  to  you  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  covers  the  9-year  period 
from  1966  through  1976 

Tti^  Infarmatlon  submitted  to  your  offlce 
from  the  various  sources  Indicates  that  there 
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wlll  be  a  substantial  need  for  additional 
school  facilities  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1968, 
but  that  there  will  be  very  little  need.  If  any, 
for  additional  classrooms  prior  to  that  time. 
This  agrees  with  the  Information  subnUtted 
to  us  in  the  school  district  applications 
which  also  was  given  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
January  19.  1966. 

Since  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  816.  ss 
currently  in  effect,  do  not  permit  us  to  count 
any  enrollment  increases  in  "B"  category 
after  June  30.  1966,  nor  any  Increases  in  "A" 
category  children  beyond  June  30,  1967,  our 
determination  that  district  applications  were 
ineligible  for  assistance  may  have  given  the 
wrong  impression  regarding  the  projcgtcd 
enrollment  increases  and  school  needs  In  the 
districts  after  June  30,  1967. 

Although  the  data  presented  In  the  tablf 
that  was  placed  in  the  Congrkssionai,  Rsc- 
ORO  shows  only  about  two-thirds  as  many 
schoolchildren  as  new  workers,  we  agree 
with  you  that  these  data  liuUcate  a  substan- 
tial growth  in  school  enrollment  during  the 
construction  period  and  a  need  for  additional 
school  fadUtles  in  this  district  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  1967. 

We  also  feel  that  if  additional  school  facili- 
ties are  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  during 
the  1967-68  school  year,  funds  for  their  con- 
struction should  be  available  at  least  a  year 
in  advance  of  the  occupancy  date.  However, 
under  the  present  provisions  of  Public  Law 

815  and  the  administration  proposals,  there 
Is  no  further  action  we  can  take  on  the 
Llbby  application  at  this  time.  The  Infor- 
mation presented  below  again  reviews  the 
reasons  it  was  necessary  to  determine  at  the 
present  time  that  these  applications  are  not 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

It  is  exp>ected  that  the  construction  con- 
tracts affecting  the  Llbby  area  will  be  let  In 
April  1966.  Thus,  the  exi>ected  Increase  erf 
180  schoolchildren  during  1966  will  most 
likely  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  1966  whicb 
Is  the  1966-67  school  year.  We  can  consider 
only  increases  in  enrollnient  which  are  ex- 
pected by  June  30  under  the  district's  1966 
application.  The  Llbby  school  officials  esti- 
mated in  their  1966  application  that  there 
would  be  an  Increase  of  only  SO  federally 
connected  children  In  the  school  district  by 
June  30,  1966.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
the  number  necessary  to  meet  the  6-percent 
requirement  for  ellglbUlty  under  Public  Law 
815. 

The  best  Information  now  available  indi- 
cates that  most  of  the  families  of  construc- 
tion workers  who  move  Into  the  Llbby  area 
will  reside  on  private  property.  The  children 
of  these  workers  wUl  be  the  subsection  6(a) 
(2)    category    of    children.     As    Public    Law 

816  is  currently  amended,  the  provisions  of 
subsection  5(a)(2)  expire  June  30,  1966. 
Therefore,  children  In  the  subsection  6(a) 
(2)  category  cannot  be  considered  at  this 
time  In  any  application  on  file  for  a  mem- 
bership Increase  period  ending  later  than 
June  SO.  1966.  Since  only  "A"  category  chU- 
dren  jhhj  be  considered  at  this  time  for  a 
1967  application,  eligibility  of  this  applica- 
tion also  is  doubtful.  Should  there  be  any 
change  In  these  circumstances  we  would  Im- 
mediately review  the  application  and  take 
the  action  that  was  indicated  by  the  change 
in  circumstances. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Information  famished  by  the  school  district 
officials  in  both  their  1966  and  1967  applica- 
tions. Indicates  the  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional classroom  facilities  will  not  occur  until 
after  June  30,  1967.  Both  applications  re- 
port the  capacity  of  existing  school  facilities 
In  the  district  to  be  2,648.  The  total  school 
membership  is  estimated  by  these  school 
oddals  to  be   1,M1   by  June  SO,   1966,  and 


3,234  by  June  30,  1967.  According  to  these 
estimates  there  wUl  be  capacity  for  637  addi- 
tional children  on  June  30,  1966.  and  on  June 
30,  1967.  the  school  district  sUll  will  have 
enough  unused  capacity  for  an  additional 
414  children. 

Col.  C.  C.  Holbrook.  district  engineer  In 
Seattle,  sent  us  an  information  copy  of  his 
letter  of  February  4.  1966,  to  the  Honorable 
Arnold  OtfXN,  House  of  Representatives,  on 
tbis  same  subject.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  a  copy  of  Colonel  Holbrook  s 
letter.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  assist  in 
clarifying  some  of  the  questions  raised  In 
your  letter. 

Our  regional  representative  has  advised  us 
that,  in  view  of  the  excellent  working  re- 
lationships which  exist  between  his  office 
and  the  Seattle  ofllce  of  the  Ck>rps  of  Engi- 
neers, he  is  confident  that  he  would  be  noti- 
fied by  the  corps  within  a  matter  of  days 
should  there  be  any  change  in  the  situation 
affecting  the  Llbby  School  DlBtrlct.  We  ex- 
pect to  have  a  further  report  from  Mr.  Rose 
after  the  construction  contracts  are  let  and 
construction  work  in  the  Llbby  area  is  ac- 
tually underway.  When  we  receive  this  addi- 
tional Information,  we  will  again  review  both 
of  the  applications  from  the  Llbby  Elemen- 
tary School  District  No.  4  In  the  light  of  such 
information,  and  take  appropriate  action. 

If   you   need    any   additional    information 
concerning  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B .  Aloviv  Lnxi  whii r. 
Director,  School  Assistance 

in  Feder^athf  Affected  Areas. 


AN  ACT  OF  GALLANTRY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  bravest  acts  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican gallantry  occurred  In  Vietnam  last 
week — an  act  of  bravery  so  daring  and  so 
audacious  that  it  took  the  enemy  by 
surprise  and  saved  an  American  pilot 
from  capture  and  poesible  death. 

Unmindful  of  his  own  safety,  Air  Force 
Maj.  Bernard  Fisher,  of  Ktma.  Idaho, 
landed  his  fighter-bomber  aircraft  on  the 
strip  beside  the  beleaguered  Ashau  out- 
post and  snatched  to  safety  fellow  pilot, 
Maj.  Stafford  Myers,  who  moments  be- 
fore had  crash-landed  his  own  fire-crip- 
pled plane  on  the  same  strip. 

Intense  Vletcong  fire — some  of  It  from 
as  close  as  20  yards  away — was  Ignored 
by  Major  Fisher  as  he  landed  and  taxied 
his  plane  to  where  Major  Myers  had 
taken  cover  In  a  shallow  ditch.  Major 
Myers  ran  to  the  Major  Fisher's  Sky- 
r aider.  Jumped  on  the  wing,  and  the  plane 
took  off  into  the  very  muzzles  of  blazing 
VIetoong  gnins. 

Major  Plshei  Is  an  Idahoan  and  I  take 
great  pride  in  that  fact,  and  I  have  of- 
fered my  personal  congratulations  to  his 
wife  and  five  young  sons. 

While  Major  Fisher  was  making  his 
daring  landing,  another  Idahoan,  Air 
Force  Capt.  Dennis  Halgh,  of  KeHogg. 
Idaho,  another  member  of  the  attacking 
flight,  strafed  the  sides  of  the  airstrip 
to  hold  back  the  charging  Vletcongs. 

I  am  sure  all  Americans  Join  with  me 
In  praise  of  these  daring  airmen.  An 
account  of  the  rescue  Is  graphically  told 
In  the  March  11  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  be  printed  in  tlie  Rjux>afi. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCoitD, 
as  follows: 

us  -Lid  T»ooi»8  Abakdom  Post  in  Vixtnam 
Arm  3«-HoT7m  Siaos:  CoPTi«a  Taju  Oct 
StnrvTTioRS — 300  or  400  Dxtcndcxs  Bklixvzd 
To  Havx  Dud 

(By  R.  W  Apple.  Jr.) 
Saicok  March  10 — After  holding  off  a 
superior  enemy  force  for  more  than  86  hours. 
American  ajid  allied  units  abandoned  a  lone- 
ly outpost  on  the  Laotian  border  late  this 
afternoon. 

Helicopter  pilot*  flew  through  low  clouda 
Into  a  valley  to  try  to  evacuate  the  exhausted 
and  dirt -caked  surrlvors  of  the  outpost's  400 
defenders 

Casualties  among  the  defenders  were  de- 
scribed as  heavy,  and  there  were  reliable 
reports  that  fewer  than  100  men  had  lived 
through  the  38  hours  of  hand-to-band  fight- 
ing 

It  was  not  clear  how  many  of  the  surviv- 
ing defenders  had  been  pulled  out. 

A  team  of  20  Special  Porcea  soldiers — VS. 
Army  specialists  In  guerrilla  warfare — had 
clung  to  the  csimp  along  with  375  hlghlander 
mercenaries  despite  determined  attacks  from 
at  least  3.000  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

The  camp— at  Ashau.  275  miles  north  of 
Saigon  and  lea*  than  3  mUee  from  the  Lao- 
tUa  frontier — was  officially  closed  at  6:46 
p  m  It  was  the  first  Special  Forces  outpost 
lost  in  more  than  6  months. 

Col  William  ICcKean.  commander  of  all 
Special  Forcea  units  In  South  Vietnam,  said 
at  Danang:  "The  Vletoong  had  everything 
in  their  favor  We  sent  In  swarms  of  hell- 
copters,  but  the  weather  Just  closed  in  on 
us  ■■ 

Pour  American  fighter -bombers  were  shot 
down  in  the  defense  of  the  camp. 

One,  a  propeller-driven  Skyralder.  wa« 
struck  by  antiaircraft  fire  and  engulfed  In 
n.a;:.ea  Its  pilot.  MaJ  Stafford  W.  Myers  of 
Ni^wp-jrt  Wash.,  Immediately  beaded  toward 
tr.e  -iimps  airstrip,  which  was  surrounded 
Sv  enemy  troope. 

H.s  c<x-kpit  f!::ed  with  dense  smoke.  Major 
Myers  5et  r.Li  p;.ine  down  on  the  strip.  Ma- 
L-hir.cr;"  SuUeU  tore  open  ite  fuselage.  Hl« 
c;;tr..:ig  Wis  on  fire,  but  he  wiggled  out  of 
t^e  cockpit  and  dived  Into  a  small  ditch. 

The  flight  leader,  MaJ  Bernard  Fisher  of 
Kuna.  Idaho,  put  his  Skyralder  onto  the 
strip  right  behind  Major  MysrsV  Although 
his  plane  was  riddled  by  bullets  fired  at 
point-blank  range.  Major  Fisher  escaped  In- 
Jury. 

Major  Myers  ran  to  the  second  plane. 
Jumped  onto  its  wing  and  squeesed  Into  the 
cockpit.  A  third  Skyralder  swooped  in  and 
mowed  down  an  enemy  soldier  who  was  run- 
ning toward  the  plane  30  yards  from  Major 
Myers 

With  that.  Major  Fisher  shoved  his  throttle 
forward  and  took  off  as  antiaircraft  guns  on 
the  »tr<.p  baaed  away. 

"It  was  the  bravest  thing  I've  ever  seen  a 
man  do."  said  Capt.  Dennns  B.  Halgh,  an- 
other pilot  In  the  formation.  "I  guess  the 
guerriiliu  were  so  smsisd  they  just  watched 
In  aAtonisl;ment." 

Captain  Halgh.  a  38-year-old  resident  of 
K'?:.o^  Idaho,  said  the  camp's  radio  opera- 
t  r  uid  him  In  the  morning:  "You  are  free 
•.-.■  -.;  i.nyUilng  In  the  camp.  Anything  that 
rr.  >%e8  jri  the  surface  Is  Vletcong." 

3<-r:>re  the  clouds  made  It  Impossible  for 
A.^le^'.:A^,  r.ghter-bomber*  to  reach  the  hard- 
pressed  ^&rnaon,  it  appeared  that  the  camp 
might  be  able  to  hold-out  though  the  enemy 
ha<j  broken  through  Its  defenses. 

But  airpower.  whloh  has  often  turned  the 
tide  of  imttle  In  the  Americans'  favor,  could 
not  save  Ashau. 


Before  leaving  the  camp,  the  STirvlvors 
destroyed  their  weapons  and  equipment  to 
keep  them  out  of  enemy  hands.  An  AC-47 
plane  that  had  crashed  near  the  camp  was 
demolished  by  air  strikes  for  the  same  reason. 

At  3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  highland  tribesmen  clinging 
to  the  northern  rim  of  the  camp  were  ready 
to  stage  a  cotuiterattack  against  the  enemy 
trench  line  along  the  southern  barbed-wire 
perimeter.  But  the  attack  was  postponed, 
and  then  canceled,  when  the  weather  turned 
bad  and  the  planes  oould  not  strike. 

One  group  of  19  survivors  climbed  out  of 
helicopters  in  I>a  Nang.  and  others  went  In 
bases  In  the  northern  sector  of  the  country. 
The  group  that  arrived  at  Da  Nang,  In  a 
gloomy  drizzle.  Included  three  Americans. 
They  were  carried  to  ambulances. 

A  Marine  spokesman  said  that  two  of  18 
helicopters  Involved  In  the  evacuation  had 
been  shot  down.  The  crew  of  one  was  picked 
up.  but  the  four  men  aboard  the  second  were 
missing. 

Four  times  during  the  day,  as  enemy 
troope  massed  along  the  broken  south  wall 
of  the  camp  and  then  near  the  airstrip  to  the 
east.  C-123  transport  planes  parachuted  sup- 
plies and  ammunition  to  the  troops  inside. 

Some  packages  landed  Inside  the  enemy 
lines. 


REDUCTION  IN  SCHCX5L 
MILK  FUNDS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  by  rec- 
ommending a  drastic  cut  in  funds  for  the 
school  milk  program  In  the  same  budget 
that  calls  for  grandiose  new  spending 
schemes,  this  administration  has  exposed 
the  insincerity  of  its  alleged  commit- 
ment to  economy  In  government. 

We  have  been  asked  to  cut  the  school 
milk  fimd  from  $103  million  down  to  $21 
million — a  reduction  of  some  80  percent. 

Yet  in  the  same  budget  we  are  asked 
to  appropriate  billions  to  expand  Oreat 
Society  programs,  such  as  the  war  on 
poverty,  where  the  weapons  are  mostly 
rapid-flre  mimeograph  machines  for 
publicity  releases. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  areas  where 
prudent  budget  cuts  can  and  should  be 
made. 

To  my  knowledge  the  administration 
has  never  voiced  any  concern  about  the 
$113  billion  in  foreign  aid  we  have 
showered  upon  the  world  during  the  last 
20  years. 

Instead,  we  are  told  this  should  be  con- 
tinued but  our  own  school  children 
should  be  made  victims  of  a  phony 
economy  move. 

I  am  gratified  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  expressed 
opposition  to  this  imju^lfled  proposal  by 
supporting  S.  2921.  I  strongly  support 
the  aim  of  this  legislation  to  establish 
funding  for  the  school  milk  program  at 
a  reasonable  level 


RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR  HARRY 
P.  BYRD  OP  VIRGINIA 
Mr  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  because  of  the  necessity  of 
presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  was  unable  to  be 
In  the  Chamber  last  Tuesday  when  my 
Finance  Committee  colleagues  paid  trib- 
ute to  Harry  Byrd. 


As  a  junior  member  of  that  committee 
I  hope  I  will  be  allowed  to  second  every- 
thing they  said  at  that  time  about  our 
good  friend.  He  served  his  people,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  well  for  nearly  33 
years  in  this  body.  No  man  in  Virginia's 
history  served  in  higher  office  longer 
than  Harry  Bj^rd.  He  was  a  credit  to 
this  body  and  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
wishing  him  many  happy,  peaceful  years 
of  observing  the  public  scene  from  the 
sidelines.  The  peace  and  rest  he  Is  now 
enjoying  have  been  well  deserved. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd  has  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Senate  after  a  lifetime  of 
public  service.  He  stands  as  a  unique 
figure  In  our  country's  public  life.  As 
Governor  of  his  home  State  at  an  early 
age,  he  built  an  administration  based  on 
Integrity,  efBclency,  and  service  to  the 
people  of  Virgina.  His  term  of  service 
endeared  him  to  the  people  of  his  State 
so  that  when  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  he  received  am  overwhelming 
endorsement,  and  this  endorsement  car- 
ried through  five  terms.  In  fact,  when 
In  1960  he  announced  his  Intention  to 
retire  from  this  body,  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  unani- 
mously requested  him  to  serve  again.  He 
and  Mrs.  Byrd  were  so  moved  by  this  ex- 
pression of  confidence  that  they  agreed 
that  he  should  carry  forward  the  man- 
date. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  serve  with 
Senator  Byrd  for  22  years,  and  like  all 
other  Members  of  our  body,  I  recognize 
and  respect  his  steadfastness,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  forthrightness  in  speaking 
and  voting  for  what  he  believed  to  be  in 
the  beet  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  period  of  our  service  he 
was  one  of  the  most  Influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  not  only  because  of 
the  Important  positions  he  held,  but  also 
because  of  his  strength  of  character.  As 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
as  a  colleague  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  was  always  fair,  always 
thoughtful,  always  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  Everyone  recog- 
nized that  and  respected  him  for  it.  At 
times — sometimes  when  when  it  was  dlfD- 
cult  to  do  so — he  put  our  country  aiiead 
of  his  State.  Certainly  to  his  colleagues 
he  exemplified  the  reaJ  essence  of  a  leg- 
islator In  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 

I  know  him  as  a  friend.  My  four 
grandchildren  are  his  great-nephews, 
and  I  have  always  enjoyed  showing  him 
their  pictures  and  telling  him  that  they, 
like  him.  stand  firmly  for  what  they 
believe  in. 

We  always  knew  where  Senator  Harry 
Flood  Byrd  stood.  All  the  positions  he 
took  In  this  body  were  based  on  his  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  situation  and  were 
never  personal.  In  that  way  he  retained 
as  friends  and  admirers  those  with  whom 
he  did  not  agree. 

We  have  always  enjoyed  our  visits  to 
Senator  Byrd's  home  In  Berryville,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring  when  his  well-kept 
apple  trees  are  In  full  bloom,  and  we  look 
forward  to  visiting  him  there  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  shall  all  miss  him  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  wish  him  many  years  of 
happy  life. 


^fnrch  U,  1966 
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ALF  M.  LANDON  SPEAKS  ON 

f  VIETNAM 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Honorable  Alf  M.  Landon  has 
made  a  substantial  and  enlightening 
contribution  to  the  dialog  concerning 
one  of  the  great  Issues  which  face  our 
Nation  and  this  generation. 

His  speech  delivered  on  March  7  In 
Topeka,  Kans.,  concerning  the  Vietnam 
war  represents,  I  think,  an  understand- 
ing of  an  incredibly  complex  problem 
and  a  clarity  of  thought  which  has  long 
been  absent  In  the  Vietnam  debate. 

Mr.  Whitley  Austin  of  the  Salina 
Journal  commented  upon  this  address  in 
an  editorial  In  the  Salina  Journal  on 
March  10,  1966,  entitled.  "Containment 
Now  May  Stop  World  War  Later."  As 
Mr.  Austin  observes: 

No  one  puts  the  pieces  of  the  Vietnam 
puzzle  together  more  clearly  than  Alf  Lan- 
don. the  former  Governor,  who  has  become 
as  much  of  a  fox  at  International  relation- 
ships as  he  once  was  at  Kansas  politics. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Governor  Lan- 
don and  the  editorial  herein  noted  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vietnam 

(Address  by  Alf  M.  Landon.  Kiwanis  Clubs 

meeting,  Topeka.  Kans.,  Mar.  7.  1966) 

As  the  Vietnam  war  pressure  mounts  on 
oiiT  manpower  and  our  economy — two  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  by  Americans. 

First,  how  did  we  get  Into  ttiis  war — and. 
second,  how  do  we  get  out? 

The  first  leads  to  the  second,  and  that  has 
long  range  Impact  on  the  entire  world's  gov- 
ernments' domestic  and  foreign  pedicles. 

The  genesis  of  our  being  In  South  Vietnam 
Is  the  Trximan  containment  policy  and  the 
failure  of  the  Marx-Lenin  theories  to  work 
in  practice  In  any  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Communists  have  found  It  nec- 
essary to  steadily  water  down  their  theories 
by  Increasing  individual  Incentive  motives. 
That  varies  from  country  to  country.  Red 
China  has  Just  barely  started  on  that  capi- 
talistic principle — while  Yugoslavia  has  gone 
farther  than  probably  any  other  Communist 
country  in  departing  from  the  Marx-Lenin 
dogmas. 

It  Is  evident  from  this  reccx-d  that  the 
only  chance  any  form  of  communism  has 
to  conquer  and  dominate  the  world  Is  by 
military  force.  They  never  will  bury  us  eco- 
nomically, as  Khrushchev  once  boasted. 
Therefore,  Mao  Is  probably  brutally  right — 
as  far  as  Conununlst  domination  Is  con- 
cerned— when  he  told  Nehru  that  he  was 
planning  a  nuclear  war  because — with  the 
size  of  their  population — there  would  be 
more  Chinese  left  than  any  other  peoples 
In  the  world. 

However,  that  does  not  suit  the  Russian 
helrarchy  in  the  Kremlin.  Therefore,  the 
pulling  in  opposite  dlrectlona  by  China  and 
Russia  that  Is  splitting  the  Conununlst 
parties  in  every  country  In  the  world.  That 
&pllt  may  reach  a  climax  In  the  coming  late 
March  meeting  of  the  Communist  countries. 
Right  In  the  nildst  of  these  contradictions  is 
Vlntnam  that  Is  spurring  a  hard  line  by  the 
Soviet  military. 

The  Truman  containment  policy — as  Sec- 
retary Rusk  said  In  his  honest,  clear,  de- 
tailed, and  sound  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee — Is  also  at 


stake  In  the  CMmnunlst  attack  on  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Secretary  said  simply  and  clearly  that 
we  are  fighting  a  big  war  there  to  maintain 
the  Truman  containment  poUcy  in  the  Inter- 
est and  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  free  world,  and  to  keep  our 
commitment  under  the  8EATO  Treaty. 

Here  is  the  truth  at  last  from  our  national 
administration's  spokesmen. 

It's  a  continuation  of  20  years  of  world- 
wide nibbling  here  and  fighting  there  by 
Comnrvunist  countries  on  the  Truman  con- 
tainment policy  that  was  first  adopted  to 
protect  Greece  and  Turkey  from  Communist 
subversion  when  President  Truman  was  in- 
formed by  England  that  it  was  no  longer 
able  to. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Atcheson 
practically  invited  China  Into  Korea  by  pub- 
licly saying  it  was  "t>eyond  the  periphery  of 
our  defenses,"  the  Chinese — taking  him  at 
his  word — Invaded  Korea.  Mr.  Truman  then 
promptly  acted  courageously  and  correctly — 
between  night  and  morning— opposing  with 
our  Armed  Forces  their  invasion. 

There  was  the  bombardment  of  Taiwan 
by  China — which  Mr.  Elsenhower  answered 
with  the  concentration  of  our  7th  Fleet 
In  the  strait  between  Taiwan  and  China. 

There  was  the  threat  by  Russia  on  Tu- 
nisia— which  Mr.  Elsenhower  answered  with 
the  concentration  of  the  6th  Fleet  there. 

There  were  Laos  and  Cuba. 

Then  there  was  Guatemala — and  now 
Santo  Domingo. 

So  little  Vietnam — practically  unheard  of 
and  unnoticed  until  5  years  ago— is  today  the 
center  of  the  nervous  attention  of  the  world 
governments.  It  can  well  become  the  great 
test  of  the  Truman  doctrine.  I  do  not  mean 
that  is  inunutable.  I  do  say  it  has  not  served 
its  useful  purpose  until  and  unless  Russia 
and  China  change  their  proclaimed  inten- 
tion of  conquering  the  world. 

Little  South  Vietnam — a  country  of  only 
16  or  so  mUllon  populaticm — with  absolutely 
no  strategic  military  or  economic  value — no 
transportation  to  speak  of  outside  of  water — 
no  natural  resources  outside  of  agriculture, 
principally  In  the  rlce-rlch  Mekong  Delta — 
no  popular  Interest  in  their  country  or  Gov- 
ernment— was  probably  chosen  by  China  as 
the  most  likely  place  to  weaken  the  Truman 
doctrine. 

The  Vletcong  has  been  organized  and 
trained  by  North  Vietnam  in  starting  libera- 
tion fronts  In  the  traditional  Communist  un- 
dergroimd  way  of  creating  terror  by  murder 
and  kidnaping.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  recently  called  the  Vletcong  "an  Inven- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  serve  as  a  i>olitlcal  cloak  for  its  activi- 
ties in  the  south." 

Our  national  administration  Is  no  longer 
describing  It  as  a  brush  war — no  longer  de- 
scribing our  soldiers  as  advisers.  However.  It 
Is  still  incorrectly  describing  It  as  a  limited 
war,  because  It  is  not  a  limited  war.  As  the 
North  Vietnamese  feed  In  more  troops- 
America  feeds  In  more  troops. 

Our  President  said,  on  Saturday,  February 
20,  that  there  were  no  requests  for  additional 
troops  on  his  desk.  On  tiie  following  Mon- 
day, the  top  U.S.  marine  in  South  Vietnam 
told  President  Johnson.  "We  need  more  ma- 
rines there  to  drive  out  Communist  forces 
and  make  sure  they  stay  out." 

All  that  clatter  and  chatter  has  weakened 
the  confidence  of  the  American  public  In  the 
credibility  of  our  national  administration — 
destroyed  by  a  long  record  of  unrealistic  opti- 
mism as  to  the  size — the  length — ot  a  war 
that  we  were  first  told  was  to  be  won  by 
American  iKnnbers  and  Vietnamese  ground 
troops. 

This  loss  of  confidence  In  what  we  bave 
been — and  are  being — told  by  our  national 


administration  Is  bad  for  our  country.  The 
grim  factual  rqxvt  by  Senator  MsMsraLS  of 
actual  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  shocked 
Americans. 

Roving  Ambassador  Averell  Haniman  saUd 
that  Vice  President  Humfhsxt's  s«:ag 
around  the  Asiatic  circle  to  line  up  stronger 
allied  force  to  nteet  the  threat  of  China  was 
timely.  In  that  he  was  able  to  offset  mis- 
understandings of  Vietnam  poUcy  debates 
In  the  Senate  and  public  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  cou- 
pled with  editorials  and  commentaries  that 
"might  have  caused  some  real  concern  as  to 
whether  we  will  stick  In  South  Vietnam  ' 
That  is  questionable. 

However,  that  real  concern  is  very  defi- 
nitely encouraged  by  our  President's  charac- 
teristic Involved,  circuitous,  steering  line  of 
action.  That  Is  the  way  he  operates  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  permeates  his  whole 
political  career — his  Great  Society  program 
here  at  home — and  all  his  foreign  policy.  I 
must  say,  that  is  true  of  most  foreign  offices 
in  the  world.  And,  by  the  same  token,  that 
same  policy  has  resulted  In  bringing  about 
many  of  the  wars  humanity  has  suffered. 

Mr.  Johnson  got  away  with  his  long  prac- 
ticed put-and-take  ptrocedure  masterfully 
last  year  in  his  domestic  program.  Whether 
be  can  get  away  with  It  In  foreign  policy  on 
Vietnam  Is  the  big  question. 

It  is  a  stupendous  calculated  risk.  Don't 
ever  delude  yourself  that  Mr.  Johnson  does 
not  know  what  be  U  doing.  The  risk  Is  that 
other  peoples  and  their  governments  naay 
delude  themselves  as  to  what  our  President 
Is  up  to  and  what  is  the  real  policy  that 
motivates  him  and  that  he  Is  pursuing.  In 
the  history  of  mankind,  many  wars — that 
were  to  be  short  range  and  turned  Into  long 
r.^I^ge  ones — were  stumbled  and  fumbled  into 
this  way. 

I  quote  John  S.  Knight  in  Editor's  Note- 
book: "Only  now  and  far  too  late  are  we 
bearmg  any  debate  on  Vietnam.  The  hand- 
ful ot  VS.  Senators  who  dare  to  question 
Government  policies  are  treated  with  studied 
contempt. 

"So  at  least  It  Is  clear  that  the  President 
has  asstuned  all  responslbiUty  for  the  con- 
duct (d  the  war." 

Senator  John  Stcnkis,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, has  said,  "this  Is  no  longer  peacetime, 
and  disaster  may  lie  around  the  corner  If  we 
continue  to  conduct  a  war  under  peacetime 
policies  and  funding." 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  question — 
how  do  we  get  out  of  South  Vietnam?  There 
are  two  ways. 

One  Is  to  go  all  out  and  fight  to  the  bitter 
end  with  everjrthlng  we  have  got  untU  China 
Is  no  longer  able  to  support  the  Communist 
Vletcong  and  they  are  driven  out  of  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  faUlng  to  do  that.  We  are  stlU  try- 
ing to  scare  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
threats  and  they  don't  scare — alternating 
with  offers  of  ecooonolc  assistance.  We  were 
still  not  bombing  military  strategic  places  in 
North  Vietnam  unUl  last  Friday  when,  for 
the  first  time,  we  destroyed  100  miles  of  a 
railroad  military  supply  line. 

The  other  way  to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam 
is  to  phase  out — as  Sen&tor  RoaKsr  Kennedy 
advocates — by  negotiations  based  on  the 
Vletcong  being  in  a  coalition  government. 

Two  days  later.  Mr.  Johnson's  press  secre- 
tary announced  there  was  no  conflict  with 
the  Senator's  position  and  the  President's. 
They  both  agreed  such  an  "accommoda- 
tion"— that  is  a  weasel-word  for  coalition — 
with  the  Vletcong  would  have  to  be  agreed  to 
first  by  the  South  Vletnanxesc  In  a  free  elec- 
Uon. 

All  right,  what  are  we  waiting  for  and 
what  arc  we  continuing  to  fi^ht  for?  Let's 
bold    the    general    elecUon    right    away — if 
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that's  neocolonlallBm,  as  far  aa  the  so-calle<l 
Oovemment  of  South  Vletiuun  U  con- 
cerned— It  la  reaiutlo — even  th<*ugh  Marshal 
Ky  stood  up  to  President  Johnison  before  the 
int  was  dry  on  the  pact  of  Honolulu  on  the 
secUon  relating  to  the  Vletcong  participat- 
ing In  any  negotiations. 

The  point  Is  that  there  never  has  been  a 
free  election  In  South  Vietnam.  There  Ls  not 
any  poealblllty  of  holding  one  now  or  for  a 
long  tlnw.  The  world  governments  know 
there  will  not  be  any  Communist  representa- 
tion In  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment 
except  by  America's  advice  and  consent. 
Therefore,  why  all  this  weasel-worded  talk 
about  a  free  election  In  South  Vietnam  to 
ratify  a  Commxinlst  coalition  government? 
Any  government  in  position  at  the  time  of 
that  election  Is  going  to  control  it.  That  is 
why  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  accept 
it  as  a  p>eace  solution  unless  the  makeup  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  U  first 
dftermlned  ahead  of  time.  I  quote  from  an 
AP  story  dated  February  24  from  Saigon: 

"Washington  talk  of  free  elections  In  Viet- 
nam with  all  of  us  abiding  by  the  con- 
sequences of  those  elections,  whatever  they 
may  be'  (quoting  the  President  here)  is  an- 
other area  that  gets  increasingly  complex 
closer  to  the  scene. 

"The  Ky  government  Is  talking  of  elec- 
tions. There  are  plans  to  name  an  advisory 
council  for  the  building  of  democracy  that 
would  work  out  a  draft  constitution.  It  has 
been  said  that  such  a  constitution  would  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  late  this  year  and 
that  general  elections  would  be  held  next 
year. 

"With  the  axnoxmt  of  land  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  the  Communists  control.  It 
hardly  aeema  likely  that  voting  booths  are 
about  to  spring  up. 

"The*utlook  Is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  war 
to  be  fought  first." 

There  Ls  the  sound  statement  of  our  Vice 
President  on  the  matter  of  accommodating 
the  Vletcong — who  likened  that  to  admitting 
a  fox  to  the  chicken  coop — after  a  while, 
there  would  be  no  chickens  left — or  an  arson- 
ist to  a  fire  department  That  Is  the 
100  percent  record  of  Communist  par- 
ticipation to  an  extent  in  any  govern- 
ment anywhere  In  the  world.  I  quote  from 
the  Pebruarv  26  "Research  Institute  Recom- 
meiidalloi-.j* 

RoBEST  Kenmidt'8  'coalltlon  with  the 
Vletcong'  recommendation  is  a  Rubicon  In 
the  U.S.  policy  debate  that  can't  be 
recroflsed.  Despite  his  'explanations'  and 
backtracking  since  he  proposed  it.  the  'coali- 
tion' Idea  has  found  lu  inevitable  place  in 
the  debate." 

"There's  a  faint  chance  that  a  coalition 
with  Reds  would  work,  that  the  Communists 
wouldn't  turn  It  Into  an  eventual  takeover 
A  detailed  RIA  study  of  past  coalitions  with 
Reds  shows  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  setae  power  in  every  situation. 

"1  Por  example,  the  Reds  had  posts  In 
Use  popular  front"  government  In  Prance 
In  the  mld-1930's,  also  under  De  Gaulle  In 
154*  They've  been  In  the  Parliaments  of 
Britain.  Luxembourg,  and  Italy,  even  were 
elected  to  a  few  places  In  U.S.  localltlc*  In 
the  thirties 

"TTieee  were  situations  where  they  had  no 
chance  of  taking  over.  They  settled  for  what 
InHuence  they  could  exert  on  foreign  policy, 
usually  In  furtherance  of  Soviet  world 
objectives  of  the  moment  When  Moaoow's 
alms  changed,  the  popular  fronta  were  all 
Junked,  as  when  Stalin  decided  to  woo  Hitler, 
rather  than  fight  him. 

2  Where  Reds  had  power  poslUons,  the 
s'.ory  wa-s  diflfTent.  "ITiey  turned  every  coall- 
uor.  Ill  £<iAtem  Kurope  Into  a  takeover  after 
World  W8Lr  U.  ruthlessly  dUr«g*nlMt  solemn 
warume  promisee  not  to.  They  eootroUed 
the  key  ministries  had  Soviet  power  behind 
them. 


"3,  There's  a  third  category  of  Red  'col- 
laboration': Paralysis.  Where  they  coxxld 
neither  rule  nor  ruin,  they  went  In  for  block- 
ing. The  classic  case  Is  Laos.  From  1964  on, 
their  Pathet  Lao  troops  have  kept  every  gov- 
ernment hog  tied  through  active  military 
terrorism. 

"In  1962,  they  reaffirmed  the  'coalition' 
principle  In  Laos,  but  the  Pathet  Lao  has  yet 
to  enter  the  central  government  peacefully. 
Only  the  diversion  of  Hanoi's  aid  to  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam,  plus  U.S.  force  In  Thai- 
land, has  kept  them  from  taking  over. 

"Conclusion:  There's  small  hope  they'd  re- 
gard a  coalltlon  In  South  Vietnam  as  any- 
thing but  another  invitation  to  seizure  of 
power. 

"Their  model,  in  fact.  Is  already  set  and 
waiting — In  Hanoi.  For  years  before  he  took 
over.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Insisted  his  Vletmlnh 
wasn't  Conununist  dominated.  He  made  the 
same  claims  at  the  time  that  Liberation 
Front  backers  are  making  In  today's  con- 
flict— that  It  Included  non-Reds,  national- 
ists. Socialists.  Trotskyltes. 

"But  once  Ho  came  to  Hanoi  as  'coalition' 
chief  In  1964.  he  turned  on  the  non-Commu- 
nlsta,  exterminated  them  ruthlessly.  France's 
expert  Bernard  Fall,  a  stanch  critic  of  VS. 
policy,  estimates  that  Ho  killed  10,000  to 
100,000  opponents  after  1964.  Ho's  defense 
chief.  General  Olap,  has  boasted  openly  how 
he  did  It." 

There  is  no  prospect  of  the  short  and  easy 
victory  for  America  and  her  allies  that  we 
were  first  assured  would  be  the  case.  To 
thoae  who  object  to  the  term  "victory,"  my 
aiuwer  Is  that  If  President  Elsenhower  had 
not  made  the  Korean  truce  when  he  did  13 
years  ago — with  60.000  American  soldiers  still 
stationed  In  Korea  to  maintain  It — Mr.  Ken- 
nedy probably  would  not  have  been  con- 
fronted with  Russia  In  Laos.  If  we  had  not 
helped  to  establish  Castro  In  the  face  of 
warnings  by  three  American  ambassadors  to 
Cuba  that  he  Is  a  Communist — Mr.  Kennedy 
would  not  have  been  confronted  vsrlth  the 
Russians  In  Cuba.  We  probably  would  not 
be  fighting  today  In  South  Vietnam,  and.  If 
we  were  not  fighting  today  In  South  Viet- 
nam— China's  devastating  political  defeats 
In  Asia  and  Africa  probably  would  not  have 
occurred. 

How  we  settle  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  of  in- 
ternational Interest  and  concern.  There  Is 
not  any  question  anywhere  of  America's  win- 
ning our  South  Vietnamese  war.  The  only 
question  in  the  foreign  offices  is  whether  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of 
ultimately  obtaining  lU  objective — that  U,  to 
make  the  Truman  doctrine  for  containment 
of  communism  stick  In  South  Vietnam,  a  bit- 
ter and  unwelcome  task  that  may  threaten 
the  dlstlntegraUon  of  the  world — or  whether 
we  are  going  to  phase  out  by  abandoning 
South  Vietnam  ultimately  to  the  Commu- 
nists, at  a  coat  also  that  really  threatens  the 
dlstintegratlon  of  world  resistance  to  Chinese 
or  Russian  Communist  encroachment. 

Either  way,  it  will  affect  our  relations  with 
every  govermnent  in  the  world. 

There  la  no  war  psychology  in  the  United 
States  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Viet- 
namese war  is  not  popular. 

Therefore,  let  us  look  with  unemotional 
foresight  where  either  settlement  leaves  tia. 
The  first — that  Is,  clearing  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  South  Vietnam  and  clearing  out 
ourselves,  aiding  that  little  underdeveloped 
country  to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  In- 
cluding education — leaves  free  America  In  a 
strong  balance  of  power  |x>sltion  militarily — 
and  what's  of  great  lmp>ortance  in  this  mod- 
ern world — politically. 

That  means  an  Increasing  economic  loM 
and — what  is  of  infinitely  more  Importance — 
loss  of  American  blood. 


The  second — admitting  Communists  to  a 
coalltlon  South  Vietnamese  Government — 
over  the  strongly  expressed  position  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government — even  though 
It  Is  In  name  only — means  the  weakening  of 
our  balance-of-power  position  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  Communist  position  In 
every  government  in  the  world. 

We  become  somewhat 'isolated.  President 
de  Gaulle — who  believes  we  haven't  the  pa- 
tience and  the  determination  to  win  in 
South  Vietnam — is  already  anticipating  that 
In  his  French  policy  of  establishing  better 
relations  between  China  and  Prance.  It's 
the  old  principle — If  you  can't  lick  them, 
Join  them. 

In  England,  the  leftwlng  of  the  British 
Labor  Party  favors  the  same  policy.  If  we 
weaken,  we  cut  the  ground  out  from  under 
a  stanch  supjjorter  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Prime  Minister  Wilson. 

West  Germany,  Italy.  Turkey,  and  Japan 
win  be  forced  to  establish  new  relations  with 
all  the  Communist  bloc. 

Will  the  failure  of  the  Marx-Lenin  theories 
to  work  economically  force  the  Communist 
bloc  to  attempt  to  conquer  the  world  by 
armed  force  or  subversion? 

We  must  be  prepared  in  our  thinking  for 
all  those  possibilities.  Those  who  advocate 
a  settlement  In  South  Vietnam  with  "ac- 
commodation" to  the  Vletcong  Communists 
have  not  come  up  with  any  answers  to  what 
then  should  be  our  policy. 

I  am  no  Johnny-come-lately,  at  least.  In 
discussmg  some  of  these  key  questions. 
Where  were  they  when  I  was  urging  ad- 
mission in  1944  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations — trade  with  Communist  countries — 
criticized  John  Foster  Dulles'  brinkman- 
ship— promptly  urged  accepting  Chou  en 
lal's  proposal  for  a  world  conference  to 
abolish  nuclear  weapons — which  U  Thant  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  un- 
precedentedly  endorsed  the  next  day — for 
discussion,  and  France  and  Russia  subse- 
quently accepted. 

Those  could  have  led  to  hard-headed  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  between  Commu- 
nist countries  and  the  free  world.  "Accom- 
modation" in  Vietnam  is  not  negotiation  for 
peace — but  surrender  to  terror. 

If  we  settle  in  South  Vietnam  for  a  Com- 
munist victory  through  a  coalition  govern- 
ment— that  means  the  fragmentation  of  our 
Truman  containment  policy — that  has  been 
a  massive  force  In  protecting  the  interests 
of  free  countries  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
from  the  neocolonialism  of  China  and  Rus- 
sia. Therefore,  our  foreign  policy  and  other 
nations'  international  relations  will  be  forced 
into  a  new  pattern. 

China  will  recover  some  of  the  political 
ground  It  has  recently  lost. 

That  may  launch  Russia  Into  a  hard  line 
In  Its  relations  with  our  country,  arf  Premier 
Kosygln's  recent  tirades  against  America  seem 
to  mean.  Although  it  Is  possible  that  the 
Increased  threat  of  China  may  turn  Russia 
toward  better  relations  with  the  West.  That 
coming  March  29  Communist  caucus  in  Mos- 
cow may  throw  some  light  on  the  Soviets' 
Intentions. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world,  and  on  this  hemi- 
sphere In  particular,  more  CoDomunist  self- 
styled  liberation  fronts  will  explode. 

In  other  words — It  Is  not  only  that  world 
war  m  might  come  from  the  escalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  U  more  likely  a 
world  war  might  ccxne  from  the  escalation  of 
appeasement  by  Americans. 

Be  that  as  it  may — for  better  or  for  worse — 
we  must  back  our  President's  decisions  in 
thla  critical  sUte  of  world  affairs.  His 
strength  is  in  an  Informed  people. 

I  am  confident  that  I  tpitJt  for  many 
Americans  In  asking  him.  to  keep  us  better 
Informed. 


March  lA,  1966 
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(From   the   Sallna    (Kans.)    Journal, 

Mar.  10,  1M6] 

Containment   Now   May    Stop   Woklo   Wah 

Latxk 

No  one  puts  the  pieces  of  the  Vietnam 
puzzle  together  more  clearly  than  Alf  Lan- 
don,  the  former  Governor,  who  has  become  as 
much  of  a  fox  at  international  relationships 
as  he  once  was  at  Kansas  [>olltlcs. 

When  Landon  speaks   today   he   is  heard. 

Here  is  a  quick  synopsis  of  what  he  said 
this  week: 

Communist  failure  Is  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  Marxian  theories  of  economics 
don't  work.  Russian  and  western  Reds  are 
edging  into  profit  capitalism.  The  only 
chance  for  conrununlsm  to  dominate  the 
world  Is  by  military  force.  This  is  Red 
China's  objective.  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

To  contain  Communist  expansion  has  been 
our  purpose  since  Harry  Truman  first  put 
forth  that  doctrine.  Contaliunent  has 
worked  wherever  vigorously  pursued.  Now 
the  doctrine  is  being  tested  again  in  Asia. 

This  hasn't  been  made  clear  to  Americans 
until  now.  The  Government  has  made  con- 
tradictory statements.  We  have  tried  to 
scare  the  Reds  with  threats.  We  have  con- 
fused ourselves.  Johnson's  technique  of  tak- 
ing one  step  backward  for  every  two  forward 
hasn't  been  understood. 

Now  we  are  In  the  war.  how  do  we  get  out? 
A  free  election  under  South  Vietnam  aus- 
pices is  unacceptable  to  the  north.  To  ac- 
commodate the  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese by  a  coalition  government,  as  the 
brothers  Kennedy  suggest,  can  result  only 
in  a  Communist  seizure  of  power.  This  is 
what  has  happtened  when  Communists  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  past. 

If  we  abandon  the  doctrine  of  contain- 
ment in  this  fashion.  China  will  recover 
some  of  the  political  ground  it  has  lost.  Rus- 
sia may  be  expected  to  take  a  harder  line  to- 
ward us.  Elsewhere  in  the  world,  more  Com- 
munist self-styled  liberation  fronts  will  ex- 
plode.   The  Reds  will  be  on  the  march. 

While  It  Is  possible  World  War  in  might 
come  from  escalation  of  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
It  is  more  likely  a  world  war  might  come  from 
the  escalation  of  appeasement  by  Americans. 
It  would  invite  Communist  Imperialism  to 
expand. 

Our  other  choice  Is  to  clear  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  South  Vietnam  and  then  clear 
out  ourselves,  after  giving  that  little  country 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  To  do  so  would 
put  America  in  the  position  of  strong  balance 
of  power,  militarily  and  politically.  Com- 
munism would  be  contained  again. 

But  such  a  choice  means  an  increasing 
economic  loss — and  what  la  more  Impor- 
tant— a  greater  loss  of  American  blood. 

Yet  containment  now  may  prevent  a  much 
heavier  loss  of  blood  later  on. 

It  is  a  hard  choice.  For  better  of  worse. 
Landon  concludes,  we  must  back  otir  Presi- 
dent's decisions  in  this  critical  state  of  world 
affairs.  But  if  we  are  to  back  him,  we  must 
be  better  informed. 

We  must  understand  what  containment  Is 
about  and  how  it  operates.  Landon  has  con- 
tributed to  this  understanding. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  DISTRICT  AS  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  Include  In  the  Rxcoas  at  this  point 
a  speech  which  I  delivered  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  March  12,  before  the  56th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

TRK  RoLs  or  TRK  DisTUcr  AS  THx  Nation's 
Cafitai, 

Washington  belongs  to  the  Nation. 

When  the  Congress  was  sitting  In  Phila- 
delphia near  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  a  mob  of  disgruntled  soldiers  marched 
upon  the  Congress,  surrounded  the  meeting 
ball,  and  threatened  and  Interrupted  the 
business  of  the  National  Legislature.  Ap- 
peals by  the  Congress  to  the  officials  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  to  the  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  brought  no 
assistance  to  the  Congress.  Lacking  the 
power  of  control,  the  Congress  removed  to 
Princeton,  N.J.,  to  reconvene  and  get  on  with 
the  execution  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  genius  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion found  a  solution  to  such  a  problem  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  seat 
of  the  National  Government  at  some  loca- 
tion which  was  not  a  part  of  a  city  nor  a 
part  of  a  State,  but  an  area  ceded  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
serve  for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  the 
seat  of  the  National  Government. 

This  concept  was  put  Into  language  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  which  provision 
was  part  of  the  Constitution  ratified  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  in  article  I,  section  8. 
clause  17,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provid- 
ed, among  other  powers  of  the  Congress,  that 
it  "exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  exceed- 
ing 10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Founding  Fathers  gave  the  District 
a  unique  role  In  that  they  did  not  co-dain 
it  as  a  seat  of  the  Oovemment,  but,  rather, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Oovemment — the  one 
and  only  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Clause  17,  section  8,  article  I  U,  there- 
fore, the  source  of  Congress'  power  to  gov- 
ern the  District  of  Columbia.  Congress,  It- 
self, however.  Is  not  required  to  exercise 
this  power,  but  may  at  any  time  create  a 
government  for  the  District  and  vest  In  It 
the  same  range  of  lavrmaklng  power  as  It 
has  always  customarily  vested  In  territories 
of  the  United  States.  In' 1871,  it  did.  In  fact, 
do  so;  and  whUe  this  Oovemment  was  later 
(1878)  abolished  and  the  present  system 
institute,  certain  of  Its  legUlatlve  acts 
are  still  In  force. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  eetabllshed 
solely,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
the  seat  of  Oovemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  It  Is  first  and  foremost  the  Federal 
City.  It  belongs  to  every  American  citi- 
zen no  matter  where  he  lives.  This  is  a  city 
sul  generis,  and  we  want  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  remain  the  unique  city  that  It 
Is. 

Granted  that  there  are  many  features  of 
the  present  running  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  can  and  ought  to  be  Im- 
proved, there  Is  no  ground  for  assuming 
that  the  governmental  purposes  and  func- 
tions would  be  better  served  or  as  well 
served  if  the  United  States  abrogated  to  the 
residents  Its  duty  of  providing  a  safe  cen- 
ter of  government.  They  should,  however,, 
have  their  own  dvUy  elected  representation 
in  Congress. 

As  the  home  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  District  stands  in  a  profoundly  and  mag- 
nificently unique  role.  A«  the  Federal  City, 
of  course,  the  District  commands  a  prestig- 
ious {KMdtion  unequalled  by  any  other  Amer- 


ican city  and.  In  many  respects,  by  any  other 
city  in  the  world. 

Here  it  Is  that  the  three  great  coordinate 
branches  of  government  of  this  Republic 
have  their  seats.  The  Congress  meets  an- 
nually here:  the  President  and  the  Execu- 
tive family  live  and  function  here;  and  the 
Judiciary,  represented  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  land,  holds  its  sessions  here.  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  look  toward 
Washington  so  named  for  the  first  President 
of  our  country. 

No  other  American  city  is  so  richly  en- 
dowed by  history,  so  favored  with  Federal 
largesse  and  payroll,  so  courted  by  student 
and  diplomat,  so  blessed  with  museums  and 
memorials — in  truth  It  is  the  Athens,  the 
Rome,  and  the  Constantinople  of  the  modern 
world — a  city  like  him  for  which  it  was 
named:  first  In  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Homer,  of  old.  wrote  of  Mount  Olympus,  In 
northern  Thessaly,  where  Zeus,  king  of  the 
gods,  and  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  sat  U]x>n 
its  topmost  ridgee,  and  made  or  marred  the 
fortunes  of  human  beings.  Washington, 
like  Mount  Olympus,  often  decides  the  In- 
terests of  the  state  and  determines  the  desti- 
nies of  men.  It  marks  their  futures,  for  war 
or  for  peace,  deciding  whether  they  shall 
lift  or  lay  down  the  sword,  and  Its  Infiuence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  rustic  and  urbane.  Is  felt  from  the 
cradle  to  the  shroud. 

President,  Shah,  and  King:  Senator  and 
Governor;  scientists,  Inventor,  and  astronaut: 
lawyer,  merchant,  and  priest;  artist  and 
singer  of  Joy — the  paths  of  all  cross  here — 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  the  hub  of  the 
world,  the  heart  of  the  universe. 

What  is  the  District's  role  of  responsibil- 
ity? The  city  which  Is  the  home  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should,  first  of  all,  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  country  and  of  the  people 
served  by  that  Government.  But  the  city  Is 
not  truly  representative  of  the  country.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  underlying  problem  of  this 
city  Is  the  problem  of  population  distribu- 
tion, which  is  not  representative  of  the  popu- 
lation throughout  the  country.  Rooted  In 
this  problem  is  a  kind  of  inherent  weakness 
foredooming.  I  fear,  any  effort  toward  making 
this  a  representative  seat  of  Oovemment.  In 
reality.  If  we  are  to  have  a  good  National 
Capital,  the  Federal  Government  itself  ought 
to  do  something  about  studying  population 
mobility  and  Its  causes,  and  this  city  might 
become  a  laboratory  for  such  a  study. 

It  Is  a  pathetic  thing  to  see  Negro  fam- 
ilies crowded  five  and  six  In  a  room,  coming 
from  Mississippi,  Ohio,  or  anywhere,  where 
at  least  they  had  open  space  and  a  shack  to 
live  in.  The  place  to  get  at  their  problem 
Is  right  there.  Notwithstanding  this  terrible 
problem  of  population  imbalance,  we  should 
all^bend  every  effort,  as  beet  we  can.  toward 
maKlpg  this  a  model  city,  one  which  will 
attMEt  not  only  the  eyes  but  also  the  ad- 
nA^Lon  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  of 

^T  ii£&ertlng  that  It  should  be  a  model 
city,  one  readily  assigns  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  many  roles — the  role  of  leadership  In 
art,  music,  and  culture;  the  role  of  leadership 
in  cleanliness  and  beauty:  the  role  of  leader- 
ship in  recreation:  the  role  of  leadership  in 
learning;  the  role  of  leadership  In  health  and 
medical  programs  and  facilities.  Add  to 
these  the  role  of  leadership  In  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  safety  for  its  citizens — for  boy- 
cotts and  money  collections  by  agitators  and 
extremists  can  hardly  be  representative  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  repre- 
sentative and  do  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
legitimate  objectives,  of  the  responsible  peo- 
ple of  the  community,  for  better  living  con> 
dltlons  and  better  schools. 
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The  city  aa  tbe  Kation's  Capital  should 
b«  a  place  where  family  life  la  emphasized  aa 
against  highly  sophisticated  social  activities 
But.  like  all  national  capitals,  the  city  la 
presently  one  of  social  activity  with  em- 
phiLBis  >n  cocktail  partlea  and  society  affairs 
wh'.cs  draw  not  only  the  rich  and  those  who 
are  well  to  do.  but  also  those  who  do  well 
to  make  ends  meet.  In  this  regard,  tbe 
city  Is  not  really  American  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  moderation  and  modesty.  But  this 
Is  something  that  will  never  be  changed  and 
one  might  seriously  question  whether  or  not 
the  average  American  citizen  would  expect 
or  want  it  to  be  otherwise. 

But  in  other  reapecu  there  is  much  to  be 
desired  U  the  city  Is  to  fulflll  Its  proper  role. 

POTHJc  womxa 

For  example,  there  la  no  question  but  that 
we  should  build  freeways  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  are  strong  opponents  to 
this  Not  only  should  we  build  them,  but 
W0  should  go  to  great  lengtba  to  make  sure 
that  they  represent  the  very  best.  We  should 
set  tf.s  pattern. 

la  urban  communities,  the  basic  prob- 
lem oX  construction  of  a  freeway  system 
is  in  making  long-range  benefits  outweigh: 
short -rangn  adversltle*.  Kverythlng  must 
be  done  to  Enlnlmlze  the  Impact  upon  the 
c.Jtr.muruty  with  respect  to  breaJdng  up 
neit;h!x)rhoc>cU   iind   displacing  people. 

W'.',h  rettard  to  the  construction  Of  publlo 
works — whether  It  be  a  freeway,  a  library 
or  a  school  building — there  are  probably 
more  objeotiona  nlsed  In  this  community 
ihan  In  any  other  ^^ecaune  Of  problems  of  re- 
location, partlcniariy  wi^en  overcrowding  of 
rimllles  Is  involved,  and  because  of  the  ds- 
•tnjctlon  of  historic  landmarks.  The  basic 
principle  that  must  tx?  kept  In  mind  here, 
pmrtlcularly  here,  is  that  the  facility  Is  con- 
structed to  serve  the  people  and,  once  a  de- 
cision Is  made  in  the  afBrmative  that  the 
faculty  Is  .-eciulred.  then  all  efforts  shotild 
be  placed  toward  minimising  any  of  tbe 
normal  adversitlee  of  conetructlon. 

In  the  next  5  years  of  oooatructlon  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  number  of  families 
displaced  by  freewavs  I  am  advtaed,  will  be 
roughly  two-thirds  <  f  the  dlaplacementa  oc- 
raaloned  by  other  District  Of  Columbia  con- 
itrucUon  Ir.  other  words,  although  most 
people  assfKrIate  the  adversities  of  public 
works  construction  with  the  freeway  pro- 
frram  the  future  construction  plans  of  the 
D'.-irnct  indicate  that  the  construction  of 
schools,  libraries  and  other  similar  District 
facilities  win  displace  50  percent  more  fam- 
ilies  than    the   planr.e-';    ''-owHy  program. 

The  Bubwav  .^yst-er-.  t"  ^  :.  OoagrMa  has 
recently  authanze<l  :.s  ;r.;1«r  design  at  the 
moment  The  latest  piAn.ii  indicate  th»t  the 
Rm  constni'^tlon  of  thla  ?vnem  will  prob- 
ably Clime  about  In  the  earlv  fall  of  H>«7. 
This  Is  another  and  very  g  ■- fi  "tvimple  Of  » 
major  pribli^  workj*  p--Mt»»,-*  -v-  ,  ^  undoubt- 
edly win  cause  extreme  proLjlem.^  ooth  to  Dta- 
trlct  Inhabitants  .md  to  District  business 
during  constrict:  r.  But  Its  construction  Is 
so  urgently  neede<l  by  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan area  that  these  adversities  must  be  ac- 
commodated and  accepted  by  all  concerned, 
and  extraordinary  measure*  should  be  taken 
to  minimize  the  Impact  during  conatructlon. 

SDtrCATIOK 

Washington  should  be  a  dty  In  which  edu- 

ca:i'>n  u  ^ared  tr>  the  mazUnum  lerel  at- 
tainable so  that  every  youngster  baa  a 
chance  to  fulftll  tLc  utmost  of  his  poten- 
r;  i:  T^,e  tr-y-  ,,  )  system  should  be  one  to 
which  the  Vatlon  could  point  with  pride — a 
schoo;  sytem  where  no  oni  la  left  out;  a 
.nv-stem  vith  the  finest  buildings,  the  best 
eq  lipped  ciaasrooma.  and  well-p&ld  and  high- 
ly cocnpetent  teachers. 

It  must  alao  be  a  system  which  will  pre- 
pare lu  outgoing  studenu  to  Uke  their  place 


In  aociety.  to  go  on  to  college  or  to  make  a 
living.  Every  child  must  be  prepared  to 
later  support  himself  so  that  he  will  con- 
tribute to  aociety  and  not  be  a  drain  upon  It. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  thla  school  fa- 
cility or  that  school  fskclllty  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  la  a  disgrace.  Members  of  Con- 
gress annually  take  tours  through  the  city 
and  splaah  Into  print  by  pointing  to  this 
or  that  building  aa  outmoded,  antiquated, 
and  dlagraceful.  And  In  the  context  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  there  Is  much  validity 
In  the  adjectives  used. 

Nevertheless,  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  a  responsibility  to  themselves 
even  If  they  disregard  their  responsibilities 
to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  Nation.  They 
should  take  pride  In  whatever  facilities  eure 
present  and  strive  to  protect  and  improve 
these.  They,  themselves,  for  example,  should 
take  strong  action  against  vandalism  and 
wanton    destruction    of    school    properties. 

Community  responsibility  must  start  at 
tbe  precinct  level,  and  the  nearby  residents 
should  share  responsibility  for  their  schools. 

At  the  hearings  which  I  conducted  last  year 
on  the  District  of  Coltunpla  appropriation 
bill,  it  waa  stated  that.  In  tbe  preceding  year, 
37,689  wlndowpanes  were  broken  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colunabla  schoola.  at  a  replacement 
cost  of  9113.868.  Thla  la  a  disgrace.  How 
many  t>ooks  could  have  been  bought?  How 
many  band  Instruments  could  have  been 
purchased?  How  many  teachers  could  have 
been  employed  with  $113,000?  He  who  would 
be  ruler  over  many  things,  according  to 
the  parable  of  the  talents,  must  first  be 
faithful  In  discharging  his  stewardship  oyer 
the  things  already  possessed. 

There  should  be  no  sparing  of  money, 
where  needed,  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
education  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
money,  of  course,  should  be  spent  wisely,  and 
to  the  best  advantage  of  every  child,  what- 
ever that  child's  potential.  The  slow  learner 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  proceed 
as  rapidly  and  to  go  aa  far  aa  his  limited 
abilities  will  carry  him.  The  child  that  has 
been  blessed  with  a  keener  Intelligence 
should  be  encouraged  to  move  forward  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and.  be  he  black 
or  white,  ahould  not  be  Impeded  In  hla  Intel- 
lectual growth  and  development  by  being 
forced  to  slow  hla  pace  to  match  the  pace  of 
other  children  bom  less  fortunate. 

Education  remains  the  foremost  and  pri- 
mary purpose,  oblectlve.  and  function  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  If  we  are  not  to 
render  a  lasting  disservice  to  the  child.  t>e  he 
white  or  black,  that  primary  function  of  edu- 
cation should  never  be  subordinated  to  goals 
or  concepts  at  lesser,  and  ephemeral,  and 
even  questionable,  value. 

Finally,  education  must  prepare  a  child  to 
become  a  useful  and  productive  man  or 
wocnan  to  take  hla  or  her  responsible  place 
In  society,  for  only  then  can  one  acquire  a 
deserving  dignity  and  rewarding  satisfaction 
regarding  accomplishments  resulting  from 
self -motivation  and  Industry. 

The  Nation's  Capital  City  la  a  city  of  many 
extremes.  There  is  great  wealth  and  there  Is 
alao  some  poverty.  Most  of  you  are  probably 
somewhat  familiar  with  my  stand  on  tbe 
matter  of  public  welfare  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Unquestionably,  my  position  has 
been  distorted  and  misrepresented,  and,  aa  a 
result,  It  is  probably  widely  misunderstood. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  point  the  way  for  the  rest  of  tbe 
Nation  In  Its  welfare  programs  as  in  other 
programs.  To  put  it  simply,  persons  who 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  governing 
regulations  should  receive  assistance,  and 
Inellglbles  should  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
discredit  to  public  welfare  nor  should  they 
be  permitted  to  siphon  off  funds  which  could 
better  be  spent  by  deserving  and  qualified 


recipients.  Persona  capable  of  rehabilitation, 
and  willing  to  work,  should  have  every  oppor- 
tunity for  rehabilitation. 

Contrary  to  editorials  that  have  been 
written,  leaflets  that  have  been  distributed, 
and  statements  that  have  been  made  from 
pulpits  and  elsewhere,  I  do  not  support  or 
espouse  Oeetapo  visits  by  Investigators  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  nor  Is  this  permitted 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare.  It  simply  does 
not  happen.  Investigators  have  a  very  Im- 
portant and  appropriate  place  In  the  proper 
administration  of  the  welfare  program,  and 
the  public  should  support  every  effort  to 
maintain  integrity  In  that  program,  every 
effort  to  locate  missing  piarents,  every  effort 
to  rid  tbe  caseload  of  Inellglbles,  and  every 
effort  to  collect  overpayments  of  welfare 
benefits. 

These  constitute  the  functions  of  Investi- 
gators. None  other  than  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  has  stated  that 
welfare  recipients  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  reveal  the  true  facta  of  their  family  cir- 
cumstances to  social  workers.  Social  workers 
are  not  trained  In  Investigative  techniques, 
and  If  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  protected 
against  wholesale  cheating  by  undeserving 
recipients,  an  adequate  and  well-trained 
force  of  Investigators  Is  a  positive  necessity 

At  the  same  time,  welfare  programs  should 
be  properly  financed  and  social  workers 
should  be  provided  In  adequate  numbers  to 
allow  due  attention  to  be  given  to  those 
families  that  are  in  need  of  counseling  and 
guidance  so  that  the  welfare  cycle  may  be 
broken  and  those  families  made  self-sustain- 
ing. Welfare  should  not  become  a  way  of 
life  In  the  Nation's  Capital  or  anywhere  else 
In  the  country,  but,  unfortunately,  this  Is 
too  often  the  case  with  third  and  fourth 
generation  welfare  recipients. 

Additionally,  strong  emphasis  upon  fam- 
ily planning  should  constitute  an  arm  of 
the  health  and  welfare  programs  throughout 
the  cotmtry.  and  the  Nation's  Capital  ahould 
lead  the  way  through  thla  thicket. 

Unfortunately,  this  la  a  subject  that  has 
too  long  been  taboo,  but  a  disease  does  not 
go  away  simply  by  our  cloelng  our  eyes  or 
our  wishing  It  away.  Past  generations  may 
have  avoided  coming  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem, but  we  of  the  present  generation  may 
eschew  it  only  at  the  peril,  discomfort,  and 
suffering  of  posterity. 

It  is  our  civic,  our  patriotic,  our  moral 
responsibility  to  face  up  to  the  population 
explosion,  and  we  should  be  gravely  con- 
cerned by  the  burgeoning  of  the  bfrth  rate 
among  those  families  least  capable  of  ade- 
quately providing  for  and  rearing  children. 
People  who  are  least  able,  financially  and 
temperamentally,  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  rear, 
and  educate  children  are  the  very  people  who, 
all  too  generally,  are  contributing  most  to 
the  population  Increase.  In  all  too  many 
Instances  these  jjeople  are  welfare  recipients, 
and,  unhappily,  the  children  are  too  often 
illegitimate. 

Last  year  I  noted  In  the  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  welfare  recipients  that 
there  were  6  mothers  with  01  Illegitimate 
children — all  on  welfare.  There  were  10 
mothers  with  90  Illegitimate  children  on  wel- 
fare. There  were  18  mothers  with  12  dozen — 
144 — Illegitimate  children,  all  on  welfare. 
And  there  were  170  mothers  with  850  Illegiti- 
mate children — all  on  welfare.  Some  of 
these  mothers  gave  birth  to  children  of  as 
many  aa  seven  different  fathers.  These  fig- 
ures are  shocking.  The  average  citizen  is 
not  aware  of  what  Is  going  on,  and  too  many 
people  who  are  aware  are  simply  content  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  startling  rate  of  ille- 
gitimacy prevalent  among  ADC  recipients 
Lattle  wonder  that  there  la  poverty,  but  this 
particular  cause  seldom  gets  Into  print. 

I'he  country  today  is  becoming  alarmed 
over  the  rising  ^rlme  rate.  Yet.  the  seeds 
are  being  sown  dally  as  the  rate  of  Illegiti- 
macy  accelerates.     These   illegitimate  chll- 
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dren  visually  are  bom  Into  an  environment 
which  la  not  conducive  yj  their  proper  up- 
bringing. Many  of  them  never  learn  the 
Identity  of  their  fathers,  and  many  of  their 
mothers  are  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
children  later  become  Juvenile  delinquents 
and  then  they  become  youthful  criminals. 
Others  become  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts, 
while  others  will  be  future  candidates  for 
welfare  payments,  often  to  contribute,  in 
their  turn,  to  more  and  more  Illegitimate 
and  unwanted  babies. 

The  Nation's  Capital  has  a  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  lUegltUnacy  and  wel- 
fare freeloadlng,  not  only  within  Its  own  en- 
virons, but  also  as  a  model  to  other  large 
urban  areas  of  the  Nation. 

caanc 

In  crime  prevention,  the  District  ahould 
be  a  model  for  the  Natlun.  When  people 
look  to  the  National  Capital,  they  should 
be  able  to  look  to  It  with  pride  rarther  than 
embarrassment.  A  city  that  Is  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  should  be  one 
In  which  there  is  law  and  order.  Things 
that  occur  here  are  broadcast  across  the  Na- 
tion and  across  tbe  world.  In  1957,  Wash- 
ington was  12th  among  16  comparably  sized 
cities  In  crime-Index  offenses.  These  are 
cities  ranging  between  600,000  and  1  million 
population.  Last  year,  Washington  was  In 
fourth  place.  Today,  It  has  moved  Into  third 
place,  and,  at  the  rate  It  is  going.  It  will  not 
be  long  until  Washington  will  have  the  high- 
est crime  rate  among  cities  of  comparable 
size  In  the  Nation. 

This  Is  not  the  proper  and  desirable  role 
for  the  greatest  of  all  American  cities.  In- 
deed. It  Is  a  shameful  role  when  newspapers 
In  the  District  carry  constant  accounts  of  In- 
trusions Into  the  home  of  cltleens  even  with- 
in the  shadow  of  our  Capitol  dome.  Citizens 
refuse  to  walk  the  streets  at  night  In  their 
own  neighborhoods. 

Women  walking  In  Washington's  parks  are 
assaulted  and  raped.  Women  are  raped  on 
elevators.  They  are  raped  In  Government 
buildings.  Not  too  long  ago  1  woman,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  was  detained  15  hours 
and  repeatedly  raped  by  from  15  to  20  men. 
Rape  Is  committed  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
rtrtually  with  Impunity,  and  It  has  become 
so  commonplace  that  people  have  long  since 
become  incapable  of  evidencing  righteous 
Indignation  In  regard  to  It.  It  is  such  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  that  few  people,  other  than 
the  tuifortunate  victim,  pay  any  .attention. 
Forcible  rapes  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
creased 45.8  percent  last  year  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  compared  with  an  Increase  of  30 
percent  throughout  the  Nation  since  1958. 

There  have  been  Innumerable  reasons  cited 
for  the  astronomical  Increase  In  crimes,  but 
I  believe  that.  In  great  measure.  It  results 
from  a  number  of  court  decisions  which  have 
strengthened  the  rights  of  the  Individual  and 
unduly  restricted  the  police.  No  American 
In  any  way  wants  to  see  any  abrogation  of 
civil  liberty  or  abuse  of  constitutional  privi- 
leges. Yet.  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
some  Judges,  in  their  decisions,  are  today 
unnecessarily  fettering  and  restricting  law 
enforcement. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  pcrilce  officer  must 
make  his  decisions,  often  within  the  space  of 
B  few  seconds,  on  tbe  scene.  He  has  no  time 
to  read  long  sociological  treatises,  which  ap- 
parently figure  large  In  the  decisions  of  some 
modern  Jurists,  particularly  those  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  courts  do  have  a 
deep  responsibility  to  see  that  the  defend- 
ant's constitutional  rights  are  safeguarded 
but  the  courts  also  have  a  duty  to  the  general 
public.  Tbe  attention  of  people  In  commu- 
nities all  over  the  Nation  should  be  aroused 
to  the  maudlin  mollycoddling  of  criminals 


by  some  of  the  Federal  courts,  particularly. 
Only  m  this  way  can  an  alert  and  aroused 
citizenry  make  Its  voice  heard  by  the  ap- 
pointing authority. 

Another  factor  in  the  Increasing  crime 
rate,  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  as  else- 
where, is  the  low  morale  of  the  policemen, 
which  results  from  their  being  made  the 
constant  targets  of  unsubstantiated  charges 
of  police  brutality.  Policemen  are  becoming 
Increasingly  abused  and  physically  assaulted 
by  irresponsible  hoodlums  and  mobs,  and 
few  people  are  coming  to  their  aid. 

In  1964.  1  out  of  every  10  police  officers 
was  attacked  as  he  attempted  to  carry  out  his 
duties.  It  seems  that  everyone  Is  concerned 
with  police  brutality  and,  yet,  too  few  are 
concerned  over  the  maltreatment  of  officers 
of  the  law.  The  policeman  represents  au- 
thority, and  this  is  anathema  to  unwashed, 
scraggly  haired,  bearded  beatnik  revolution- 
aries and  uncouth,  insolent,  arrogant,  foul- 
mouthed,  Irresponsible  hoodlums.  The  po- 
liceman Is  kicked,  spat  upon,  cursed,  knocked 
down,  and  often  disarmed,  and  If  he  must 
resort  to  force  In  subduing  his  attacker,  the 
I>ollceman  then  is  charged  with  police 
brutality. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  the  Incident 
which  took  place  last  September  In  the 
10th  Precinct,  an  Incident  In  which  two 
police  offioers,  having  Issued  earlier  warning, 
took  Into  custody  four  Juveniles  for  playing 
football  In  an  alley.  An  altercation  later 
took  place,  as  a  result  of  the  attempted  Inter- 
vention by  an  individual  who  had  no  busi- 
ness becoming  Involved.  One  policeman  was 
beaten,  an  unruly  mob  descended  upon  the 
statlonhouse  and  threatened  to  hang  one  of 
the  policemen,  a  riot  was  narrowly  averted, 
and  the  two  policemen  were  publicly  charged 
by  a  superior  officer  with  having  used  bad 
Judgment.  Various  investigations  ensued, 
one  of  the  policemen  was  transferred  to  an- 
other precinct,  and  the  morale  of  the  men 
at  the  10th  Precinct  hit  rock  bottom. 

Little  wonder,  when  policemen  having  done 
their  duty,  are  publicly  criticized  by  superior 
officers  who  reach  hasty  conclusions  and 
make  unwarranted  statements  for  press  con- 
sumption before  tbe  facts  have  been  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  Investigated.  Thla 
constant  vilification  of  police,  thla  lack  of 
support  from  their  superiors.  Is  hampering 
the  police  In  their  work,  making  them  in- 
effectual, and  making  it  virtually  impossible 
to  employ  the  number  of  policemen  neces- 
sary to  maintain  law  and  order,  particularly 
In  the  big  cities  where  they  are  most  needed, 
and  here  again.  Washington  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple. The  Washington  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  has  conducted  rigorous  efforts  to 
recruit  policemen,  and  It  consistently  fails 
to  fill  the  positions  that  have  been  author- 
ized by  tbe  Congress. 

If  the  police  force  Is  subjected  to  chronic 
harassment  and  tmjustlflable  charges  of 
"police  brutality"  by  those  who  desire  to 
weaken  its  authority  and  effectiveness  for 
good  law  enforcement;  If  policemen  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  cannot  properly  do  their 
work  because  of  the  ever-constant  threat  of 
unjiutlfied  complaints  being  lodged  against 
them  to  be  followed  poeelbly  by  unjustified 
public  censure  or  disciplinary  action;  If  po- 
licemen can  no  longer  be  sustained  by  a  faith 
lu  the  steadfast  support  of  their  superiors — 
then,  indeed,  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
police  force  will  be  Impaired  and  cause  for 
concern  will  be  given  to  every  citizen. 

Washington  can  never  become  a  model 
city  until  it  has  first  become  a  safe  city — 
safe  for  tbe  ambassadors  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  nations  who  serve  in 
their  poets  here;  safe  for  the  students  and 
tourists  who  come  to  visit  this  national 
shrine  from  all  points  of  the  country;  safe 


for  the  government  workers  and  tbe  busi- 
nessmen who  win  their  livelihood  in  this 
city;  safe  for  the  old  man.  the  young  woman, 
and  tbe  child,  Negro  and  white,  as  they 
walk  the  streets  from  the  grocery  store,  as 
they  seek  relaxation  In  tbe  parks,  and  while 
they  worship  in  the  churches  of  the  city. 
And  every  law-abiding  and  self-respecting 
citizen  should  rally  to  this  cause.  As  Wil- 
liam Pitt  said:  "Where  law  ends,  tyranny 
begins." 

So  the  future  role  of  Washington  covers 
not  only  stretches  of  green  grass  and  gray 
marble,  but  also  the  problems  of  its  peo- 
ple. We  must  all  strive  to  make  urban 
living  In  the  District  of  Columbia  more 
pleasant  and  relaxing,  and  more  peaceful 
and  rewarding. 

But  Its  future  role  demands  of  us  more 
than  this.  As  people  speak  of  the  classical 
age  of  MoUere  and  Racine  and  point  out 
that  Paris  was  Its  natural  place  of  birth; 
ajB  they  talk  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment 
arising  In  London  and  the  advances  which 
it  brought  to  government  of  man;  and  as 
they  talk  of  the  "glory  that  was  Greece  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome" — so  should 
this  "city  of  magnificent  distances"  be 
known  as  an  unsurpassed  center  of  beauty 
and  simplicity,  forever  synonymous  with  the 
best  in  culture,  the  greatest  in  art  in  all 
its  forms,  the  most  progressive  and  realistic 
In  learning,  and  the  highest  in  spiritual 
and  moral  values.  Only  then  can  it  be  the 
seat  which  It  was  meant  to  t>e,  of  a  Republic 
whose  history,  like  tbe  path  of  the  Just — 
"is  as  the  shining  light  that  shlneth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 


MEXICAN-AMEFaCANS  OF  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  group  of  people  in  the  South- 
western United  States  who  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  its  history,  which 
today  comprise  12  percent  of  its  f>opula- 
tion,  which  are  disadvantaged  economi- 
cally in  comparison  with  the  Anglos  liv- 
ing in  the  same  area,  and  who  are  not 
always  well  understood  by  their  neigh- 
bors. I  am  speaking  of  the  3.465,000 
Mexican-Americans  who  live  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States,  from 
Brownville,  Tex.  to  San  Ehego,  Calif  , 
primarily  In  the  five  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Texas.  According  to  the  1960  census 
1,417.810  of  these  good  people  live  in 
Texas.  This  is  14.8  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  my  State. 

In  an  effort  to  contribute  to  an  In- 
creased understanding  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  of  the  Southwest,  at  least  in 
terms  of  their  sociological  characteris- 
tics, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Raymond  Clapp  entitled 
"Spani^-Americans  of  the  Southwest." 
appearing  in  the  January.  1966  issue  of 
Welfare  In  Review,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Spanish-Americans  or  tkk  Sovthwest 

(By  Raymond  F.  Clapp.  consultant,  division 

of  research,  welfare  administration) 

(None. — Spanish-Americans  In  the  South- 
western United  States  comprise  a  generally 
disadvantaged  but  little  understood  popula- 
tion segment.  They  are  a  significant  giDup 
In  the  Southwest,  representing  12  jjercent  of 
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•::!'  p  pulation  of  the  five  States  of  Calif or- 
!...\  Colorado.  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and 
ifuji      In  addition  to  their  sizable  numerl- 

- 1;  H  reii^t.'-.  tn?  Spanish-speaking  peoples, 
i:\T  j^iifh  hei.-  ear.v  settlement  history,  have 
lert  a  permanent  imprint  on  Southwect  life, 
ranging  from  clothing  and  food  to  architec- 
ture and  linguistics. 

(But  poverty  and  discrimination  have,  in 
turn,  left  their  Imprint  on  the  Spanish- 
Americans.  President  Johnson,  In  his 
Howard  University  speech  on  June  4.  1065. 
poinied  to  the  plight  of  these  people  in  bis 
own  Southwest  State  of  Texas  and  spoke  ol 
the  cruel  effects  of  prejudice:  "1  have  seen 
this  uncomprehending  pain  in  the  eyes  of 
young  Mexican -American  schoolchildren." 

(This  article  by  Raymond  F.  Clapp  Is 
'l.-iA':  f-  tn  a  full-length  study  now  under- 
»  i.  bv  •!•,(•  Division  of  Research  of  the  Wel- 
fArc  .\clm.;.;str  if.lon  The  tables  and  charts 
prps^-nrisn  i:.  ih.a  Issue  serve  («  an  Introduc- 
tion to  a  nv'ire  romprehenslve  analysis  of 
ih"  relative  staius  of  the  Spanish -speaking 
p^ipies  of  the  Southwest  region.  In  addl- 
•-1  •!.  to  the  statistical  analysis  of  economic 
and  .VK-ia:  -haracterlatlcs  of  this  group,  the 
current  9t\!t1v  includes  research  findings 
relatint;;  t^i  the  cultural  and  psychological 
;i-'< pectus  of  '.his  population. 

T'xlay  aa  a;ovemmental  and  voluntary 
ai^enciea  aiid  c'.tuen  leaders  marshal  re- 
s(j'ir-es  CO  relieve  the  stresses  of  poverty 
wherever  It  exists,  p€UTillel  efforts  are  also 
made  thn^ugh  reaearch  and  factfinding  to 
pr-^v'.de  the  knowledge  needed  for  jKilicy  and 
proernm  de«li;n.  Tet  as  research  brings  Its 
reso  .res  u^  b<>  vr  In  identifying  and  clarlfy- 
\!\ii  '.nc  i.mcn-^iins  of  poverty,  it  opens  other 
d  >.  rs  for  f  i.-h"-  :  qulry  and  the  next  series 
'.■;  research  .wtiv.t.es  begins. 

lo  keep  open  Uii>ae  doors,  to  Increase  our 
s-orehouse  of  icr.a«ledge  and  the  scope  of 
our  tested  tech.Mqvies  ■*•<•  must  often  take 
enos-mous  strides  ;  lii  '-;  fep  pace  with  to- 
day ^  cha;ieng:i-.g  i.ew  programs  for  the  al- 
lev.auon  of  p<iver  y  •-:  !  its  attendant  Ills. 
We  anticipate  that  this  study  of  Spanlsh- 
.^rriericariS  will  accelerate  the  pace.) 

The  3panlsh-Amer'.'-?.h  population  has  had 
a  [onj;  hlsUiry  lii  this  -nintry.  Colonization 
of  what  U  n  )w  the  '^.-.•hwest  was  started 
more  than  thre«  -en*  i.-pi  .i<o  when  this  en- 
tire area  along  wit;;  .S!ei.,o.  was  part  Of 
Spa.ns  vast  oversea.'-:  eir.plre.  Santa  Pe  was 
aa  inip.:)rtant  urban  settlement  In  1606.  By 
1790  the  white  p«  p  ilatlon  of  the  Southwest 
a ms  pr-»rt.ica:'.v  a'-i  Spanish  and  Included  an 
estimated  2:j 'XK>  rer-«fn.=  :!:s-'0  ited  as  fol- 
:  >wi  in  areas  whlrh  '.a'o-  ^prriine  the  States 
■r  .Arizona.  1  0^>  Ci  .'  rt.ia.  1,100:  New 
Mexico     15  Ot:K)     and    :.■^,-^.^    ►iooO.' 

N'.iw  more  than  J60  years  later,  the  Span- 
t.st.  Amen-an  [x>t  nation  in  the  Southwest 
nuiubers  J  465  (XKJ  pers>  iis — 13  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  f.v,-  States  under  study. 
The  total  1960  popilatlon  of  the  five  States 
was  29  .iOO  ij*y)_  of  whom  "Anglos"  represented 
79  [lercent  ."^e^r'jes  T  r>ercent  and  all  other 
nonwhlte  person?    i  pi^'^ent. 

White  pers,  :.s  tner  nan  those  Identified 
as  dpanish  Ainer'.ca:,-,  are  commonly  re- 
I'-rred  to  in  -ne  ^> ..■.■.< -'•  ^s  "Anglos."  and 
that  term  wii.  ::e  '..v.-.  inis  report  when 
.S^^anish-.'inier.  aiia  ure  ^„;:. pared  With  Other 
u'lites  t:.^  study  excludes  "braceros." 
M^x!rnn  rt'sidents  who  enter  the  United 
States  I  rider  <ntract  for  a  limited  time  to 
wor<    !.■!   :i'in    laborers  and  then  return  to 

Me. XI  CO 


Report   of  the  "1933  Report  of  the  Com- 

mif.ep  or   Linguis'lc  and  National  Stocks  In 
t:.e  P.piiii:.!.  ne  United  States,"  repre- 

aentuiif    ti\e    .Mr^er.can    Council    of    Le*me<l 
.Siitietie.s      I  .•>'d  by  Herschel  T.  Manuel  in 
S(:.ti:..aj,   speiixing  Children  In  the  South- 


Because  Spanish-Americans  comprise  a 
group  that  Is  classified  with  oth«r  whites, 
few  statlsticiarts  outside  the  Southwest,  and 
not  even  many  within  that  area,  have  at- 
tempted to  Identify  this  group  In  their  so- 
cial data.  In  most  census  tabulations  they 
are  Included  with  other  whites.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, in  the  special  Census  volume  "White 
Persons  of  Spanish  Surname,"  ■  that  the  most 
meaningful  data  have  been  found.  Our  pre- 
liminary report  is  essentially  an  analysis  of 
the  statistics  presented  in  this  valuable 
document. 

Related  census  data  referring  to  other 
ethnic  groups  have  also  been  utilized.  As 
an  example,  we  may  consider  the  Negro 
population.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
20,488.000  nonwhltes  were  enumerated,  of 
whom  18,848,619,  or  93  percent  were  Negro. 
Because  the  Negro  Is  so  predominant  In  the 
nonwhite    population    outside    the   West,    It 


has  become  the  practice  of  many  statisticians 
to  equate  nonwhite  data  with  Negroes  and 
to  disregard  other  races  In  gathering  their 
information.  Fortunately,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau has  not  tgzi^pd  this  fact,  nor  have  we 
In  this  study,  l^o  census  subject  reports 
entitled  "Nonwhite  Population  by  Race,"  •'' — 
covering  Negroes,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Pilipinos — and  "Puerto  Rlcans  in  the  United 
States,"  •  have  proved  Invaluable  and  per- 
mit a  comparison  of  many  of  tlie  charac- 
teristics of  these  ethnic  groups  with  Spanish- 
Americana. 

KOUCATIOM 

In  education,  as  measured  In  median  num- 
ber of  years  completed  by  the  adult  popula- 
tion, the  Spanish-American  ranks  as  low  as. 
or  below,  any  other  ethnic  group  identified 
and  tabulated  by  the  censiis  except  the 
American  Indian  woman  (table  1  > . 


Table  1. —  Years  of  school  completed 


White 

persons  of 

Spanish 

surnames 

In  5  South- 

weitem 

States' 

Puerto 
Ricao 
birth  and 
parentage. 
United 
States 

Nonwhite  persons  in  the  West 

Nonwhite  persons  In 
California 

Sex 

Negro 

Amrrtran 

Tndinn 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipino 

ToUl  males:  14  yeoii  oM 
an<l  owe.  . 

8.1 
8.2 

8.4 
8.2 

10.3 

lao 

8.3 
8.1 

11.3 
11.8 

1X4 
1X3 

8  7 

ToUl  females:  14  yeanoM 

kn<loTTir 

11.  S 

I  Median  yean  of  school  oompleted  by  persons  s(ed  14  and  over  of  selected  ethnic  groups  In  the  Southwest  and 
West  (rom  various  lOtiO  U.S.  Census  reports. 


The  group  most  nearly  comparable  to  the 
Spanish-American  In  the  Southwest.  In  num- 
bers and  in  economic  and  educational  status. 
Is  the  Negro.  For  this  reason  a  series  of 
tabulations  comparing  Spanlsh-Amerlc&n 
with  Negro  groups  In  the  flve-State  area  has 
been  prepared  for  this  article. 

In  school  enrollment  of  males  aged  14 
years  and  over,  when  compared  to  all  males 
aged  14-34  Inclusive,  the  Spanish-American 
ratio  Is  33.3  percent,  the  Negro  34.9  percent 
(table  3). 

MALI  UNCMPIOTMXNT 

Unemployment  runs  high  anaong  Spanish- 
American  men — almost  twice  that  of  the 
"Anglos."  However,  unemployment  among 
Negro  n>en  is  slightly  higher.  And  aniong 
American  Indians  considerably  higher  than 
that  for  Spanish-Americans. 

In  1960.  the  ratio  of  unemployed  Spanish- 
American  men  seeking  work  to  the  total 
male  civilian  labor  force  was  8  percent,  as 
compared  with  4.5  percent  for  "Anglos"  In 
the  aune  flve-State  area.  For  Negro  men  It 
was  9.7,  for  the  American  Indian  18.4  percent. 


Other  racial  and  ethnic  groups  range  from  a 
male  unemployment  ratio  of  3.8  percent  for 
the  Japanese  to  4.0  i>ercent  for  the  Chinese 
(Uble  3). 

Tablx  3. — School  enrollment 


Sex  and  age 

Spanish- 
American 

Negro 

Males: 

Number  of  males  ate  14  ts 
24 

312,080 

108,954 
33.3 

313,988 

111,744 
35.6 

168,255 
58,680 

Number  of  maka  am  14 
school 

Ratio  of  eiirollees  to 

makes  age  14  to  24 

Females: 

Number  of  fsmales  ate 
14  to  24                     ... 

34.9 
171  108 

Number  of  females  sge  14 
and  over  enrolled  In 
schooL 

67,177 

Ratio  o(  enroUeas  to 
femalesagel4toi4 

30.3 

Souros:  U.S.  Census.  1960.    Subject  Rspts.  PC  (2)-lB. 
tables  2  and  6;  PC(2)-1C;  table  SO. 


Table  3.— 

Jnemploymenl:  By 

»ex  and  ethnic  group 

tfale 

Femals 

CIvUlan 
latMT 
force 

Number 
unem- 
ployed 

Percent 
nnam- 
pioyed 

Labor 
torce 

Unem- 
ptoyed 

Percent 
unem- 
ployed 

Bpanisb-Amertcans  In  5  Soothwestem 
Statas. _.. 

Persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth    and 

parentaR  in  whole  United  States 

Amertean  Indians  In  the  Wsrt. 

Chinese  (n  the  We« 

Japaneiie  tn  Callforats  

801.045 
470,986 

214.27* 
43, 8M 
43^635 
4&310 
24.688 
8,027.385 

64.777 
4^*84 

301,385 

7.sn 

1.753 
LI*! 

Lsn 

388l7M 

8.0 
8.7 

0.5 
M4 
4.0 
2.6 
7.8 
4.5 

386.417 
321.201 

102.640 

17.382 

19^783 

26,507 

4.586 

X807,536 

28,512 
27,741 

11.281 

X378 

883 

820 

836 

147.444 

9  7 

8.6 

11. 0 
13.7 
4.1 
3.1 

Filipinos  In  Caltlnmla            

13  7 

Anglos  in  5  SouthwMtcm  States 

5  1 

Source:  U.S.  Cenaos  1900:  Repts.  PC (2)  IB,  IC,  and  ID  and  vol.  I. 


•Subject  Report  PC(3)IB  1990  U.S.  census. 


■  Subject  Report  PC(3)IC  19«0  US.  census. 
1  Subject  Report  PC(a)ID  1990  VS.  census. 
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In  these  calculations  the  labor  force  is  de- 
fined as  all  employed  persons  except  Armed 
Forces  personnel,  plus  all  persons  unem- 
ployed but  seeking  employment. 

HOUBXBOLO     COMPOSmON 

The  majority  of  Spanish-Americans  are 
found  to  have  a  relatively  cohesive  family 
life:  7S  percent  of  their  households  have 
both  husband  and  wife  present,  as  compared 


with  61  percent  of  Negro  households.  Based 
upon  the  number  of  household  heads, 
Spanish-American  households  average  4.31 
persona  and  Negro  households,  3.61.  Non- 
relatives  are  found  less  frequently  in  Span- 
ish-American than  in  Negro  households, 
with  a  ratio  of  only  1  nonrelatlve  to  60  Span- 
ish-American homes,  and  1  to  10  Negro 
homes  ( table  4 ) .. 


1 

Table  4.- 

-HoiischolJi 

Spanish-American 

NumlKT 

Per 

Il4'Uitk>Dship 

Nunilx-r 

Per 
houseliold  < 

hnusrhuld  ' 

3,300,651 
775,844 
583.232 

1,072,808 
37,877 

4.31 
1.00 

.75 
2.54 

.02 

2,097.772 
598.084 
302.6*9 

1,  077,  756 
59.233 

3.51 

i.ao 

.61 

1.80 

10 

Mead ^ 

Wile  (husband  present) '.^ 

Cbikireu  and  other  relatives 

Nourelati ves .. 

>  Baaed  on  number  of  household  hsads.    ,- 

Sources:  Census  Buhject  Rpt  PC  (2)  IB,  taMr  3 
Census  Subject  Rpt.  PC  (2)  IC,  table  SO. 

In  the  flve-State  area  under  study,  there 
were  630,000  Spanish-American  children  un- 
der age  6 .  and  368,000  Spanish-American 
mothers  with  one  or  more  natural  children 
of  this  age  under  their  care  who  were  nei- 
ther employed  nor  seeking  employment 
(table  B) ,  a  ratio  of  343  such  children  to  100 
such  mothers.  In  the  same  area  there  were 
364,000  Negro  children  under  age  6.  and  106.- 
000  Negro  mothers,  neither  employed  nor 
seeking  employment,  caring  for  one  or  more 
children  of  this  age,  a  ratio  of  334  such  chil- 


dren to  100  such  mothers.  Obviously,  not  all 
preschool  children  were  with  a  nM>ther  «^o 
was  free  of  outside  employment,  but  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Spanish- 
American  child  receives  this  type  of  care  more 
often  than  the  Negro  child.  It  also  seems 
likely,  from  the  higher  proportion  of  hus- 
band-wife households,  that  the  Spaolsh- 
Anoerlc&n  child  mc»-e  often  lives  Ln  a  home 
with  both  parents  present  than  does  the 
Negro  child. 


Table  5. — Employment  ataliia 

fVx 

Spanish-American 

Negro 

NombcT 

Perosnt 

Nomber 

reroeat 

MA  LIS 

Total  stales,  14  years  and  over 

1, 058, 904 

180.0 

679, 627 

IOOlO 

Labor  Ibree 

81*,  271 

77.8 

584. 888 

74  3 

Armed  Fortes , 

18,226 
801,045 

1.7 
75.8 

33,077 
470,986 

8  0 

ClvllUin  labor  torce 

80  3 

employed 

Unainpteyed _ 

738,768 
84,377 

00.7 
6.1 

425,292 
45,604 

62.6 
6.7 

Net  bi  labor  ioree 

237,833 

22.5 

174,664 

25  7 

Inmate  of  Institution 

Enrolled  iu  ti'^Mri ... 

Other,  under  65  years  old    ..I.-.I"II"I"I1"II 

21,880 
103,  •54 
83,2*4 
48,735 

2.0 
•.8 
6  0 
4.6 

23,415 
58,680 
51.850 
48l7» 

3.4 

8.6 

7  6 

Other,  65  years  old  and  over 

6.0 

VBMA1.X8 

Total  females  14  years  and  over 

1, 027.  27* 

loao 

726,620 

100  0 

Labor  tores 

296,417 

28.8 

321,201 

442 

Employed ,. 

Unempleyed 

266,886 

28,513 

26.0 
X8 

202,608 
27.741 

40.3 
3.8 

Not  in  labor  to*c« „ 

731,850 

7L2 

405,319 

55.8 

hunate  of  hwtltatkin _ 

5,503 
111.744 
551,14* 
387,844 

88,373 

.5 

lao 

83.7 

38.1 

6.2 

5,042 

67,177 

?74, 1S8 

106,174 

56,964 

7 

9.2 
37  7 

Other,  ander65  years  old 

With  own  children  under  6  years  eM 

Otbw,  65  years  old  and  over 

M.6 

&1 

Soures:  U.S.  Csnsas,  1880:  Sabjast  Ropts.  PC(2)IB,  Uble  8,  and  PC(3)IC,  table  55. 


The  Importance  U  this  condition  Is  em- 
phasized by  the  population  pyramid,  which 
depicts  the  high  proportion  of  younger  chil- 
dren In  the  Spanish-American  population. 
The  extent  to  which  young  children  are  In 
two-parent  homes  with  a  mother  who  la  not 


working  and  therefore  unable  to  provide 
supplementary  income  is  an  important  fac- 
tor In  the  welfare  of  the  Spanish -American 
family. 

The  high  birth  rate  of  Spanish-Americans, 
evidenced  by  this  age  distribution,  is  accom- 


panied by  a  relatively  high  death  rate  among 
adults,  as  Indicated  by  the  rapidly  shrinking 
upper  levels  of  the  Spanish-American  pyra- 
mid. This  condition  points  to  the  need  for 
Inquiry  into  the  adequacy  of   medical  care. 

EMPLOYMENT    STATUS    OF    MEN    • 

Employment  and  related  indices  are  gen- 
erally similar  for  Negro  and  Spanish-Ameri- 
can males.  At  the  time  of  the  1960  census, 
the  proportion  of  all  males  aged  14  and  over 
who  were  in  the  Armed  Forces  was  6.0  per- 
cent for  Negroes,  about  three  times  the  1.7 
percent  for  Spanish-Americans.  In  the  ci- 
vilian sector,  however,  we  find  that  about  70 
percent  of  Spanish -American  men  over  age 
14,  and  63  percent  of  Negro  men  over  that 
age  were  employed.  Unemployment  In  table 
5  is  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
population  aged  14  and  over. 

Only  3  percent  of  Spanish-American  males 
were  in  Institutions,  compared  to  3.4  percent 
of  the  Negro  men;  9.8  percent  of  all  Spanish- 
American  males  aged  14  and  over  were  en- 
rolled In  school  and  8.6  percent  of  the  Negro 
men. 

In  addition  to  the  above  categories,  an- 
other 10.6  percent  of  the  Spanish-American 
males  and  13.6  percent  of  the  Negro  males 
were  out  of  the  labor  force;  that  is,  neither 
at  work  nor  looking  for  work.  In  evaluating 
these  comparisons,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a  substantially  larger  proportion  of  the 
Spanish-American  males  are  under  age  35 
than  the  Negro  males  and  that  conversely 
an  appreciably  higher  proportion  of  the 
Negro  males  are  over  40  than  of  the  Spanish - 
American  males.  This  would  help  to  ex- 
plain, at  least  in  part,  the  higher  rates  of 
school  enrollment  of  Spanish-American  per- 
sons 14  and  over — both  oo&lc  and  female 

and  lower  proportions  in  InstituUons  and  of 
"others  not  In  the  labor  force." 

M«PLOTMXNT  STATUS  OF  WOMZK 

The  employment  pattern  of  Negro  women 
Is"  very  different  from  that  of  Spanish - 
American  wwnen.  Of  all  Negro  women  aged 
14  and  over,  40  percent  were  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  i960  census  This  Is  more 
than  half  again  the  36  percent  of  the  Span- 
ish-American women  who  were  employed. 
Conversely,  71  percent  of  Spanish -American 
women  were  neither  employed  nor  seeking 
employment,  in  comparison  with  56  percent 
of  Negro  women.  Those  unemployed  and 
looking  for  work  represented  3  percent  of  all 
Spanish-American  females  and  4  percent  of 
all  Negro  females. 

Of  those  women  in  the  civilian  labor  force; 
that  is.  either  at  work  or  looking  for  work. 
0.7  percent  of  the  Spanish -American  women 
were  unemployed,  and  8.8  percent  of  the 
Negro  women.  Women  aged  14  to  65  who 
were  neither  in  the  labor  force  nor  enrolled 
In  school,  nor  In  Institutions,  comprised  over 
half  (53  7  percent)  of  all  Spanish-American 
women  of  this  age  range,  but  little  more  than 
one-third  (37  7  percent)  of  Negro  women  of 
this  group. 

Spanish-American  women,  not  tn  the  labor 
force  and  caring  for  their  own  children  under 
6  years  of  age,  represented  26  percent  of  all 
Spanish-Americans  aged  14  and  over.  whUe 
Negro  women  In  this  category  represented 
less  than  15  percent  of  all  Negroes  14  years 
of  age  and  over. 

IICALX    OCCCPATIOMAL    MSTKISUTION 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  developed 
a  hierarchy  of  occupations,  with  professional, 
technical,  and  managerlai  at  the  top  and 
service  and  labor  at  the  bottom.  Table  6 
represents  the  relative  dfastrlbuttoa  of  em- 
ployment of  men  and  women  In  the  two 
groups  under  analysis,  together  with  that 
of  the  "Anglos." 
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Table  6. — Occupaiional  distribution 


the    Southwest.     Thla    Is   also   true    of   the 
Niegroes  of  tbU  are*  (table  6) . 


ooctrrATioif,  males 


ToUl  malee  employed. 


ProfeMlaoal  uid  taefanlol;  hnmn  and  tem  maoac**; 

maaocan,  offldait,  and  Droprteton,  except  brm 

CUTlcal.  aalM,  and  kindred  wocten 

Craftimen,  fcremen,  operstlves,  and  kindred  warkert.. 

8«r»lce  workers,  tnclndlni!  prtrate  hotuehold 

Farm  laboren  and  faremen 

L«boren.  except  (arm  and  mine . 

OccupatliHi  not  reported 


OCCtTTATION-rSMALBS 


Total  iemalea  employed 

Prolnisional  and  technical;  tarmert  and  Carm  manacers: 

manacers,  offlclals,  and  proprietor*,  except  farm 

Clerical,  tatea.  and  kbidrad  workart 

Craftaman.  roreuien,  operatiTea,  and  kindred  worker*. . 

Prlrate  boutchoid  worker* 

Serrloe  workers,  exe«pt  private  household 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen:  laborers,  except  (arm  and 

mine;  occupation  not  reported 


White  persona  of 
Spaniah  somame 


Number 


738,7(18 


77,407 

08, 7W 
385,075 

S3,6r 
117,088 
108.409 

37,783 


NecrtM* 


Percent 


■  loao 


las 

8.0 
38.7 

7.3 
18.0 
14.4 

5.1 


386.655 

21.000 
74.545 
80,483 
28.514 
41,180 

II.  013 


■  loao 

8.2 
28.0 
28.1 

ia7 

15.4 
1L6 


Number 


Percent 


42S.2»3 


31,076 
26,513 
134,387 
79,660 
21,  M7 
S3,6» 
38,080 


393,688 

35,874 
25,105 
29,096 
113,947 
68,491 

29,385 


■  loao 


7.5 

6.3 
31.6 
18.7 

5.0 
21.8 

9.3 


>  loao 

8.8 
&6 

ia2 

3&9 
23.4 

lao 


Ajicla* 


Number 


5,757,637 


1,810,086 
878,678 

2,138,815 
396.049 
118.115 
271.376 
257,588 


2,760,343 

591,163 
1,264,801 
273,965 
119,890 
341,609 

168,924 


Percent 


•100.0 


31.4 
15.3 
36.9 
6.1 
2.1 
4.7 
4.5 


>  loao 

21.4 

45.8 

9.9 

4.3 

1Z4 

&1 


'  Percentacee  ma;  not  add  to  100.0  doe  to  rouodjnf. 

Source  C  3  Bureau  of  the  Ceoius.  U.S.  Census  of  the  PopulatkMi:  1960.  Subject  reports-  Persons  of  Spanish 
nimame-  ftoal  report  PC(2)-IB.  table  6.  Subject  reporU:  Nonwhite  population  by  race;  final  report  PC(3)-1C, 
ubie  iS.Tol.  1.  "Cbaractertetlcs  of  the  Popnlatten."  pts.  4,  6,  7,  33,  and  4.1,  table  58. 


It  cAr.  be  seen  that,  hs  »  group.  SpanUh- 
\rr.fr\c%n  men  on  the  average  enjoy  a  aome- 
wh.it  higher  place  In  the  occupational  hier- 
archy than  Negro  men,  but  a  considerably 
i.jwer  position  than  Anglo  men.  Of  the 
Spanish  American  men  In  employment.  19 
percent  were  found  In  the  professional  and 
clerical  occupations,  while  14  percent  of 
Negro  men  and  47  percent  of  Anglo  men  were 
employed  In  these  occupations. 

Craftsmen  and  operatives  Included  39  per- 
cent of  Spanish-American,  33  percent  of  Ne- 
gro iad  v:  ;iercent  of  Anglo  men.  The  Span- 
ish-Amencm.  with  16  percent  working  as 
farm  laborers  and  foremen,  greatly  exceeded 
tile  Negro  i  5  percent) .  and  the  Anglo  (2  per- 
cent! men  in  this  category. 

In  service  occupations  were  fotind  19  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  men.  7  percent  of  the  Span- 
ish-Americans, and  5  percent  of  the  Anglos; 
and  in  laboring  Jobs,  33  percent  of  the  Negro. 
14  percent  of  the  Spanish-American,  and  5 
per  rem  of  the  Anglo  men. 

rEMAi.!  octropATiOMAt,  DumiiBtmoir 
The  pattern  of  female  occupations  as  with 
the  male  pattern,  differs  substantially  among 
the  Anglo.  Spanish-American  and  Negro 
women.  But  the  extent  of  the  differences  in 
the  thre«  groups  Is  much  greater  for  the 
women  than  for  the  men. 

In  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and  sales 
were  r^ur.d  67  percent  of  the  Anglo,  38  i>er- 
ceiit  of  the  Spanish-American,  and  only  17 
percent  of  the  Negro  employed  women. 
Wumen  employed  as  craftsmen  and  op>era- 
tlvsa  'X  taled  36  percent  of  employed 
Spanish -.Americana,  and  10  percent  of  both 
Negro  and  .\nglo  women.  Private  household 
w>rk  accounted  for  39  percent  of  Negro  em- 
ployment, 1 1  percent  of  Spanlsh-AmerlcAn 
employment  and  4  percent  of  Anglo  employ- 
ment. 

AKKtTAL     XMCOICC 

f  .nslster.t  with  the  occupational  advan- 
tage of  Spar.l.<ih-Ainertc»n  over  Negro  males, 
the  income  di.-itr'.autSQns  w«s  also  more  favor- 
ao  e  for  the  Spanun-AmerlOAa  group.  Fig- 
ure S  however  Indicates  tb»  low-Income  dis- 
tribution tjr  ix>th  groups  M  comp*r«d  with 
.\iig:o  nia.es  For  Instance,  total  Income  Ln 
1959  was  b«tuw  83.000  for  81.S  percent  of  ths 


Anglos,  but  53.8  percent  of  the  Spanish- 
Americans,  and  69  percent  of  the  Negro  men 
m  the  S  Southweetem  States  earned  lees 
than  83,000.  At  the  other  end  of  the  dis- 
tribution, annual  Income  of  $7,000  or  more 
was  reported  by  34.6  percent  of  Anglo  men, 
but  only  6.9  percent  of  Spanish- American 
men,  and  2.8  percent  of  Negro  men  earned 
•7,000  or  above. 

NATIVrrT,    PARXNTAGE,    COUNTXT    Or    OklGIN 

Of  aU  Spttnlsh-Amerlcans  In  the  Southwest, 
according  io  the  1960  census,  84.8  percent 
were  born  in  the  United  States.  Only  16.4 
percent  were  born  elsewhere:  the  majority 
13.6  percent,  in  Mexico,  and  only  1.9  per- 
cent In  other  countries  (table  7).  Of  the 
total  Spanish-American  population,  54.8  per- 
cent were  native  born  of  native  parentage, 
and  29.8  percent,  of  Mexican  parentage. 

Tablk  7. — Nativity  and  paYentage:  Spanish- 
Americans 


Number 

Percent 

Totol 

3,464.999 

loao 

Native  born 

2.930,185 

84  6 

1,804,408 
1,030,783 

54  8 

Foreign  or  mixed  parentafe... 

29.8 

Mexican  parentafe 

Other 

917,614 
113,167 

26.5 
3  3 

534,814 

15  4 

In  Mexico 

468,684 
66.130 

? 

U  5 

Elsewhere 

1  9 

TablsS 

Ethnic  iroap 

Year 

Urban 

Rural 

ToUl 

Do. 

IMO 
1950 
1960 
1980 

T9.1 
68.4 

83.6 
714 

30.9 
33.6 
16.8 
27.6 

100.0 
100.0 

Neno 

100.0 

Do 

100.0 

Source:  "V.3.  Census  of  the  Population:  lOGO." 
Vol.  1,  PC(1)-1B,  U.S.  Summary,  Uhle  47:  Aw  by 
color  and  sex  ior  the  United  States.  Subject  reports: 
PC(2)-1B,  "Persons  of  Spanish  Surname,"  table  2: 
Age  of  white  persons  of  Spanish  surname,  PC(2)-1C, 
nonwhite  population  by  race,  table  SO:  Social  charac- 
teristics of  the  Negro  population. 

ZmCT    8TXF8 

Findings  to  date  Indicate  that  Spanish- 
Americans  rate  lowest  In  education  as  It  Is 
measured  by  years  of  school  completed.  To 
be  explored  further  in  the  literature  Is  the 
extent  to  which  members  of  this  group  con- 
tinue to  hold  to  Spanish  as  the  language  of 
home  and  community  and  how  this  prac- 
tice limits  learning  In  a  land  where  English 
Is  so  vitally  important. 

The  fact  that  Spanish-Americans  have  to 
a  considerable  degree  found  their  way  into 
technical,  clerical,  and  skilled  occupations 
offers  promise  for  their  further  escalation, 
as  opportunities  are  afforded  them.  The  rel- 
ative coheslveness  of  Spanish-American 
families  would  also  seem  to  be  reassuring 
for  the  future  progress  of  this  group. 

But  many  Spanish -Americans  have  far  to 
go.  This  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  63  percent  of  Spanish-American 
men  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  1969. 
Given  the  preponderance  of  large,  young 
families  and  the  apparent  tendency  of  Span- 
ish-American mothers  to  stay  out  of  the 
work  force  when  their  children  are  young, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  this  low  Income  could 
be  Increased  to  any  meaningful  degree  with- 
out increasing  substantially  the  earning  ca- 
pacity and  opportunity  of  the  men. 

With  a  substantial  proportion  of  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  line  figure,  the  problems 
of  Spanish-Americans  are  further  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  their  education  Is 
limited.  At  the  same  time,  It  Is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  extend  necessary  services  to  this 
group  since  they  tend  to  live  apart  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Whatever  programs  may  be  suggested  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  this  largely  under- 
privileged group  will  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  continued  analysis  of  relevant  Informa- 
tion. 


Source:  U.S.  Census,  1960.  Subject  Rept.  PC(2)  IB, 
table  1. 

Data  from  the  most  recent  census,  from 
•arller  census  tabulations,  and  from  migra- 
tion records  support  the  conclusion  that  a 
high  proportion  of  the  Spanish -American 
group  under  study  migrated  from  Mexico  or 
are  descendants  of  such  migrants. 

UUIAN-BT7KAI.   tXSmXNCK 

Much  the  same  as  other  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation.  Spanish -Americans 
are  tending  to  concentrate  In  urban  arMts  in 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  MORALE  IS 
HIGH 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  March  7  from  a  friend  of  mine 
serving  with  the  military  In  Vietnam,  I 
read  with  such  gratification  a  personal 
report  on  the  attitudes  and  the  deter- 
mination of  our  men  in  Vietnam  that  I 
desire  to  share  those  inspiring  senti- 
ments with  the  Congress  and  with  the 
country- 

The  young  man  reporting  to  me  Is  a 
typical  South  Dakotan  and  I  dare  to  be- 
lieve he  Is  also  a  typical  American.  His 
brave  words  and  his  inspiring  report 
should  give  greater  oonfldence  and  mora 
realism  to  those  in  our  country  who  pro- 
claim that  our  cause  in  Vietnam  Is  hope- 
less and  perhaps  induce  them  to  refrain 
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from  expressing  sentiments  of  disunity 
and  dissent. 

I  offer  this  letter  for  the  Congres- 
sional RrcoRD  in  the  hope  others  may 
receive  from  it  the  same  inspiration  that 
it  has  provided  me.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Da  Nanc  Air  Base, 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

March  7,  1966. 
•  •  •  •  • 

While  I  have  only  been  here  In  this  coun- 
try a  little  over  a  month,  I  can  honestly 
say  I  have  been  most  Impreseed  with  what 
I've  seen  here.  This  Is  a  most  unusual  yet 
interesting  country,  and  by  custom.  It  Is  so 
much  different  from  our  way  of  life  In  the 
United  States.  Yet  It  Is  quite  easy  to  learn 
to  appreciate  the  Vietnam  old  and  ancient 
way  of  life.  •  •  •  I  am  an  Intelligence  ad- 
viser. •  •  •  I  have  found  these  military  men 
to  be  true  workers  and  they,  like  we  Amer- 
icans, have  a  like  devotion  to  country  and 
duty,  so  It  is  a  real  challenge  for  Amer- 
icans to  offer  as  much  assistance  as  we 
can. 

Living  conditions  here  for  the  American 
mUltary  man  are  not  up  to  stateside  condi- 
tions, naturally — however  In  a,  war  situation 
ex'ery  man  realizes  that  we  have  It  as  best 
can  be  provided  by  the  United  States.  Mall 
coming  In  has  Improved  greatly,  food  is 
very  fine,  living  conditions  arc  being  made 
better  dally,  and  our  commanders  are  show- 
ing greater  concern  toward  their  men  than 
was  shown  In  World  War  II  or  in  Korea. 
This  is  most  gratifying.  I  see  men  from 
all  branches  of  service  dally,  eat  with  them, 
live  with  them,  and  spirits  are  high,  morale 
Is  good,  and  naturally  both  o(  these  are  most 
important. 

Before  closing  my  letter  to  you.  sir,  I 
shotild  like  to  share  an  expertenc!C"VTUt^  you, 
which  I  feel  will  clearly  show  what  typ^  of 
men  are  here  In  Vietnam  today.  We  tiare 
a  port  of  embarkation  at  McOuire  Air  Forch 
Base  on  the  east  coast  and  one  at  Travis  Air 
Force  Base  in  California.  In  19*0  I  left  from 
McOulre  Air  rtx'ce  Base  for  a  tour  to  Ger- 
many. While  waiting  for  my  flight  there 
I'll  simply  say  the  air  was  filled  with  much 
happiness.  Fellow  military  men  were  anx- 
ious for  their  departure  and  looking  forward 
to  se4>lng  a  lovely  old  country,  of  young  for- 
eign girls,  the  taste  of  a  new  and  different 
lite  for  the  duration  of  each  man's  tour  in 
Europe.  AU  of  us  were  dressed  In  class  A 
uniforms,  spotlessly  clean  and  all  thoughts 
were  gay  and  happy.  Naturally  there  was  a 
note  of  sadness,  leaving  loved  ones,  family, 
wives,  but  a  situation  of  war  did  not  then 
exist  and  fear  was  not  a  consideration.  Turn 
now  to  February  1966.  to  "lYavis  Air  Force 
Base,  and  we  find  a  different  situation,  a 
different  condition  In  general.  There  I  saw 
men  In  green  shaded  fatigues,  field  packs  on 
some,  men  carrying  weapons,  uniforms  not  so 
neatly  pressed,  and  faces  were  not  smiling, 
voices  were  not  gay.  Here  was  an  air  of  an- 
ticipation, of  concern,  what  lies  ahead  for 
us,  and  on  that  day,  many  questions  still 
remained  unanswered.  After  a  time  of  lis- 
tening and  watching,  talking  with  other 
fellows,  I  found  that  though  this  feeling  was 
present,  never  were  ill  words  spoken,  no  one 
said,  "Why  are  we  going  over  to  fight  their 
war."  these  men  were  military  men.  with  a 
true  devotion  for  duty,  a  high  ideal  toward 
honor  and  men  seemed  to  gather  around  the 
older  soldiers,  or  men  who  were  returning  to 
Vietnam  for  a  second  tour,  asking  questions. 
The  answers  were  serious  ones,  not  of  foreign 
girls  this  time,  of  gay  places  to  visit,  only 
onswera  to  bow  best  avoid  dangers  of  war,  to 


avoid  the  enemy,  and  most  of  all,  how  to  stay 
alive,  keep  from  getting  Injured,  and  placing 
strong  emphasis  on  learning  about  the  pwople 
and  the  country.  It  was  a  true  experience 
for  me,  one  111  not  soon  forget. 

One  fact  I  have  learned  over  here  is  that 
the  United  States  does  not  hope  to  win  this 
war;  we  hope  only  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  in  doing  this,  the  proud  people  of 
this  country  will  surely  win  the  war  for 
themselves.  It  is  obvious  that  the  United 
States  Is  highly  respected  by  the  people  of 
Vietnam,  the  military  man  Is  an  ambassador 
of  goodwill,  one  to  advise  and  direct  these 
people,  not  to  shove  and  push  them  into  any 
situation.  I  say  the  United  States  can  well 
be  proud  of  the  men  serving  in  Vietnam,  and 
each  man  can  be  proud  of  the  part  he  is 
playing  here  to  bring  a  quick  peace  to  this 
land  and  its  determined  people. 

Well  Senator  Mundt.  sir,  I  have  rambled  on 
here  much  too  much,  but  I  feel  in  my  heart 
that  what  I've  said  to  be  true,  and  I  know 
that  the  United  States  is  just  as  proud  of  its 
military  might  as  are  the  men  who  serve  her 
with  honor  and  dignity. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  ARTS  IN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  view 
the  Poote  collection  of  Montana  historic 
ai-tifacts  on  display  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  The  Poote  collection  has 
now  moved  on  to  the  Galeries  Lafayette 
in  Paris.  I  know  that  Members  of  this 
body,  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
many  others  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
viewing  this  fine  collection. 

Last  November,  thousands  of  Wash- 
ingtonians.  and  visitors  from  around  the 
Nation  and  overseas,  viewed  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Montana  arts  and  crafts  in  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Old  Senate  OfiBce 
Building.  The  works  of  some  55  Mon- 
tana artists  were  exhibited  there  in  a 
display  arranged  by  one  of  Montana's 
artists  now  residing  In  Washington,  Mr, 
RajTnond  Dockstader,  legislative  assist- 
ant to  the  majority  leader. 

These  two  displays  of  Montana  art 
before  approving  national  and  Interna- 
tional audiences  are  but  the  latest  ex- 
amples of  distinguished  art  among  resi- 
dents of  a  State  which  chose,  as  its  rep- 
resentative In  Statuary  Hall,  the  great 
western  painter  and  illustrator,  Charles 
Russell. 

Recently  articles  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Saturday  Review 
indicated  that  Montana  and  its  sister 
State.  Wyoming,  are  so  bereft  of  artistic 
talent  that  they  cannot  provide  needed 
leadership  in  the  field.  The  articles, 
which  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks,  quote  Gov- 
ernors' representatives  of  those  two 
States  as  saying  that  they  had  no  cities 
with  the  talent  and  facilities  to  provide 
vigorous  leadership  in  artistic  affairs. 

Montana  has.  in  fact,  extraordinary 
local  leadership  in  artistic  affairs,  not 
only  in  several  cities  but  In  small 
towns  which  regularly  produce  historical 
dramas,  and  on  Indian  reservations  such 
as  the  Crow,  whose  amiual  enactment  of 
the  Custer  battle  attracts  national  atten- 
tion.   The  University  of  Montana  at  Mis- 


soula and  Montana  State  University  at 
Bozeman,  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  the 
Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts,  and  the 
Community  Concert  Association  provide 
leadership  and  incentive  for  both  ama- 
teur and  professional  aitists  in  the 
Northwest.  The  State  capital,  Helena. 
Is  the  home  of  the  Archie  Bray  Founda- 
tion whose  creative  potters — ^Peter  Voul- 
kus,  Rudy  Autio,  Ken  Ferguson,  and  now 
Dave  Shaner  are  well-known  ceiamic 
aitists.  The  Montana  Historical  Museum 
in  Helena  and  the  Charles  Russell  Gal- 
lery in  Great  Palls  house  displays  not 
only  of  regional  significance  but  are  also 
host  to  many  well-installed  displays  of 
contemporary  artists.  Most  recently  the 
Montana  Historical  Museum  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  large  gift  of  contemporaiy 
art  from  the  Poindexter  collection  in 
New  York. 

Billings  is  one  example  of  a  city  that 
has  shown  magnificent  leadership  in 
artistic  affairs.  Several  years  ago  a 
small  group  of  public  spirited  Individuals 
decided  tliat  Billings  needed  an  art  gal- 
lery. A  fund-raising  campaign  was  suc- 
cessful and  they  took  over  the  old  city 
jail,  renovated  it  into  a  modem  galler>' 
with  excellent  display  space  and  facil- 
ities for  instruction  and  storage.  This 
Yellowstone  Arts  Center  has  been  open 
to  the  public  since  October  1964.  It  has 
had  a  nufiiber  of  fine  exhibitions  from 
tliroughout  the  country  and  more  are 
scheduled.  The  gallery  promotes  local 
talent,  has  a  full-time  director.  This 
local  effort  has  been  a  great  success :  the 
dream  of  a  few  has  become  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  thousands. 

Arlene  Francis  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  featured  the  Yellowstone 
Arts  Center  on  her  radio  program,  "Em- 
phasis."  I  ask  unaiumous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  imme- 
diately following  these  remarks  the  text 
of  her  program,  and  the  Saturday  Re- 
view and  New  York  Times  articles  to 
which  I  referred  earlier. 

There  iB^ing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Arlene    Francis    radio    program 
"Emphasis,"  Nov.  12,  19641 

This  is  Arlene  Francis,  emphasis,  women. 
What  does  one  do  with  an  old,  leftover 
county  jail?  Now,  admittedly,  ttkat  isn't  a 
question  that  confronts  many  people.  But 
If  it  did,  I'll  bet  the  standard  answer  would 
be  something  like,  "tear  it  down,  and  maybe 
we  can  sell  the  real  estate."  Well,  not  so 
with  the  townspeople  of  Billings,  Mont 
The  good  people  of  Billings  have  set  us  all  a 
proud  example  of  community  spirit  that  I 
want  to  tell  you  about. 

Several  years  ago  the  Yellowstone  County 
jail  was  abandoned  for  more  modern  ac- 
commodations. For  a  long  while  it  sat  empty 
and  deteriorating,  a  situation  that  would 
have  been  Ignored  by  many  less  Inventive 
towns.  But  2  years  ago.  when  a  BllllngE 
architect  found  the  building  to  be  still 
struciuraily  sound,  he  and  some  fellow- 
townspeople  hit  upon  what  may  seem  to  be 
a  far-fetched  idea:  they  wanted  to  turn  the 
old  Jail  into  a  fine  arts  center.  They  en- 
countered the  same  old  problems:  stirring 
up  entbtislasm  among  the  County  Conunis- 
sloners  and  the  cooimunity  at  large:  facing 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  tax  moneys  avail- 
able for  renovation  or  maintenance.    Sounds 
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famlUir,  doesn't  It?  Well,  they  set  out  to 
raise  the  necessary  935.000  and  not  only  suc- 
ceeded, but  also  received  offer*  of  volunteer 
labor,  equipment,  and  materials  which  even- 
tually were  Just  as  Important  as  the  money. 

Even  with  all  that  behind  them,  their 
problems  were  far  from  solved.  They  were 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  removing  from 
the  jail  ISO  tons  of  steel  cell  blocks.  And 
they  removed  them — and  sold  the  steel. 
Much  of  It  was  brotight  by  Montana  ranchers 
to  use  as  cattle  guards.  Where  there's  a 
will,  there's  a  way. 

Prom  there  on  in.  everyl>ody  helped.  Men 
and  women  from  all  walJu  of  life — profes- 
sional people,  housewives,  oflJceworkers — 
everybody  pitched  In  and  built,  repaired, 
cleaned,  and  painted  the  building  Into-  the 
fine  arts  center  they  wanted  for  their  town. 
And  here  is  the  result. 

On  October  18  a  two-story  brick  building 
in  downtown  Bluings — still  looking  rather 
like  a  Jail — opened  its  doors  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  by  American  artists  from 
the  year  1875 — a  year  when  Billings  was 
pretty  much  the  wild  and  woolly  We«t.  The 
collection  was  on  loan  from  the  Walker  Art 
Institute  and  the  national  collection  of  fine 
arts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  from 
private  collections  and  neighboring  historical 
societies. 

In  the  Billings  Pine  Arts  Center,  there  are 
smaller  galleries  devoted  to  exhibits  of  i>ot- 
tery.  weaving,  graphic  arts,  sculpture, 
architecture,  photography,  and  industrial 
design.  And  they  haven't  stopped  there. 
The  second  floor  of  their  center  Is  reserved 
for  children's  art  classes,  musical  ensembles, 
little  theater  productions,  lectures,  and  films. 

Billings,  a  town  of  75,000  people,  has 
shown  us  democracy  In  action.  Has  shown 
us  what  the  American  people,  with  their 
unquenchable  thirst  for  culture,  can  do  with 
Just  their  heads,  their  hands,  and  their 
hearts.  I  hereby  Invite  everybody  else  In  the 
country  to  Join  me  in  taking  off  my  hat  to 
the  people  of  Billings.  Mont. 

This  is  Arlene  Francis.  NBC.  "Emphasis." 

(Prom   the   Saturday  Review,   Mar.   6.   1966) 

PotST  or  THs  Month 

(By  Cleveland  Amory) 

On  a  happier  note,  our  favorite  sign  of  the 
month  was  one  on  New  York's  57th  Street. 
"Culture  Clearance."  It  said.  "80  percent  oflf." 
And.  as  If  that  weren't  enough,  there  was 
quite  a  clearing  of  the  culture  air  out  In 
Chicago  during  the  month,  when  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Governors'  Representa- 
tives of  State  Art  Agencies  met  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  how  to  spend  the  Ped- 
era]  Oovemment's  950.000  per  State  match- 
ing grants.  Two  speakers,  for  example.  Gov- 
ernors' representatives  from  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  said  that  their  States  were  so 
sparsely  populated  that  there  wasn't  "one 
city  with  the  talent  and  facilities  to  pro- 
vide art  leadership  •• 

What  they  needed,  it  seemed,  wasn't  kind 
of  art-lift — to  depopulate,  say  Greenwich 
Village  and  uppopulate,  say  Butte. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  art  representative 
from  New  Jersey  declared  that  his  State  was 
"a  keg  being  tapped  at  other  ends — New  York 
in  the  north  and  Philadelphia  In  the  south." 
The  reason  he  felt,  "that  most  residents 
wuh  interests  m  the  arts  gravltat«d  towmrd 
the  cities  for  their  gratifications." 

Next  came  the  representative  from  Wect 
Virginia  His  8Ut«.  he  felt,  "could  benefit 
greatly  from  acceas  to  artists  and  institu- 
tions In  such  bordering  States  as  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio,  and  Kentucky." 

That  certain :v  wis  more  like  It.  Never 
mind  the  m^ui  t  (50.000.  Go  all  out — build 
Art  T'"..'-'iug.'.w  ivs.  Culture  Bxpreasways.  Pre* 
Thoi.gnt  Pre«'wuys. 

But  the  really  good  news  came  from  the 
Governors    art  reproMnUUvea  froox  Man*- 


chusett*.  He  remarked  quietly  that  "the 
resources  of  Boston"  were  so  varied  and  satis- 
fying that  the  atate  "seemed  hardly  aware." 
as  he  put  It.  that  "other  communities,"  were 
'gravely  neglected." 

It  gives  you  a  tingle — a  statement  like 
that.  But  perhaps  this  writer  should  not  be 
the  one  to  comment.  Perhaps  It  would  be 
better  if  the  compliment  came  from  one  of 
you  out-of-towners. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Tlmea.   Peb.   1,    1066] 
Nbw  Bskzd  in  tub  Aars — Manaocrs  or  Op- 

poBTCNrrr   Axa  Ubccd  To  BaiNO  RiwAaos 

or  Tau:nt  to  Pubuc 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

In  his  keynote  address  to  last  week's  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Governors'  Representa- 
tives of  State  Arts  Agencies  in  Chicago.  John 
M.  MacPadyen  had  some  stirring  words  of 
advice  to  all  those  about  to  plunge  into  the 
burgeoning  field  of  State  support  of  the  arts. 

"Remember,"  the  former  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
told  about  200  representatives  from  all  the 
States,  "It  Is  not  Incumbent  on  you  to  estab- 
lish or  represent  an  official  taste.  Look  for 
and  explore  all  possible  avenues  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

Speaking  of  the  members  and  executive 
directors  of  arts  councils  and  commissions 
now  spreading  from  the  States.  Mr.  Mac- 
Padyen described  them  as  a  new  breed — 
"managers  of  opportunity."  not  artists  or 
managers  of  the  arts. 

On  these  managers  of  opportunity,  Mr. 
MacPadyen  went  on,  "as  with  no  other  group, 
rests  the  responsibility  to  Improve  and  ex- 
pand the  opportunity  for  our  creative  artists 
to  work  and  to  have  their  work  heard  and 
seen;  the  responsibility  to  provide  our 
talented  Interpreters  of  the  arts  with  more 
and  better  oppwtunltles  to  be  properly 
trained  and  to  bring  the  rewards  of  that 
talent  and  training  to  the  public  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  Improved  and  In- 
creased opportunities  for  a  growing  audience 
to  receive  and  resfKind  to  the  communica- 
tion of  the  arts." 

TRX   HAVX-NOT  8TATZS 

To  most  of  the  States'  representatives  gath- 
ered in  Chicago,  the  overriding  question  was 
how  to  go  about  organizing  these  opportuni- 
ties with  the  limited  means  at  their  dlspoaal. 
Por  the  truth  Is  that  in  the  arts  there  are 
many  more  have-not  than  have  States. 

As  one  talked  with  delegates  from  different 
parts  of  the  Nation,  one  discovered  how  di- 
verse the  problems  were. 

A  man  from  New  Jersey  said  that  his  State 
was  like  a  keg  being  tapped  at  both  ends — 
New  York  In  the  north  and  Philadelphia  in 
the  south.  The  result  was  that  most  resi- 
dents with  Interests  in  the  arts  gravitated 
toward  these  cities  for  the  gratifications  they 
sought  Instead  of  devoting  their  energies 
and  means  to  the  development  of  New  Jersey 
Institutions. 

A  man  from  Massachusetts  remarked  that 
the  resources  of  Boston  were  so  varied  and 
satisfying  that  the  State  seemed  hardly 
aware  that  other  communities  were  gravely 
neglected. 

A  man  from  West  Virginia  said  his  State 
was  small  and  poor  and  had  little  immediate 
prospect  of  lifUng  itself  by  its  bootstraps  In 
the  arts. 

Representatives  from  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming said  that  their  States  were  so  huge  and 
sparsely  populated  that  no  clUes  had  the 
talent  and  faclUtle*  to  provide  a  vigorous 
lead. 

Representatives  of  a  few  other  States 
frankly  conceded  that  until  the  adoption  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1966  there  had  been 
hardly  a  glimmer  of  official  interest  in  the 
arts  In  their  areas. 


COTTNdLa   AH*  8PU1UICO 

Congress  deliberately  wrote  Into  the  new 
law  provisions  that  would  activate  the  States. 
To  States  without  any  art*  council  or  com- 
mission 125,000  Is  offered  for  surveys  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency. 
Tills  one-time  grant  will  be  available  only  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

To  all  States  the  Federal  Oovernment 
offers  up  to  650.000  a  year  as  a  matching 
grant  for  an  arts  program.  The  resulting 
9100,000  must  be  spent  entirely  on  program: 
no  part  of  it  may  be  spent  on  administrative 
costs. 

Por  the  have  States,  like  New  York  and 
Missouri,  which  are  carrying  out  lively  pro- 
grams, and  California,  which  is  far  advanced 
In  its  planning,  the  950,000  program  contri- 
bution is  easy  to  win.  Tlielr  legislatures 
have  provided  more  than  960,000  in  match- 
ing money. 

Por  a  SUte  like  nilnola,  which  expects  to 
raise  its  matching  950,000  from  private  and 
foundation  sources,  the  Federal  offer  Is 
equally  pleasant. 

But  for  the  have-not  States  the  matching 
demand  Is  a  problem.  They  all  expect  to 
apply  for  the  survey  fund,  and  they  hope, 
with  the  drafters  of  the  law,  that  the  very 
process  of  conducting  a  survey  will  arouse 
public  support. 

But  there  was  an  awareness  at  the  Chicago 
conference  that  going  it  alone  would  not  do 
for  the  have-not  States.  Cooperative  re- 
gional programs  are  a  way  out. 

ACCXSS    TO    AXTISTS 

On  the  final  morning  of  the  conference 
representatives  from  the  Appalachian  States 
met  to  examine  possibilities.  West  Virginia 
thought  it  could  benefit  greatly  from  access 
to  artists  and  Institutions  In  such  bordering 
States  as  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  Kentucky 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  that  In  Chicago 
the  danger  of  State  pride  was  not  yet  a 
worry.  In  his  "Guide  to  the  Organization 
and  Operation  of  a  State  Arts  Council." 
which  was  distributed  to  the  delegates.  W. 
Howard  Adams,  formerly  head  of  the  Mis- 
souri Council  and  now  associate  director  of 
the  Arts  Councils  of  America,  warned  against 
this  danger.  So  did  Mr.  MacPadyen  in  hu 
keynote  sp>eech. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  have-not  States 
will  need  help  from  outside  sources  If  they 
are  to  make  tio.  cultural  deficiencies.  It 
would  be  dlsai^troua  If  the  movement  for 
State  patronage  of  the  arte  led  to  a  spread 
and  tolerance  of  mediocre  work.  The  main- 
tenance and  raising  of  standards  are  another 
responsibUlty  for  the  new  arts  breed,  the 
managers  at  opportunity. 


A  DEBATE  ON  CHINA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  interested  to  read  In  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  of  March  13,  1966,  a 
debate  between  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  and 
Prank  N.  Trager  on  China.  This  article 
has  considerable  bearing  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  current  hearings 
on  China,  and  I  commend  it  highly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

China  Is,  Is  Not  an  Accaxssnrx  Powxs 
(NoTX. — Three  times  In  the  past  25  years 
the  United  States  has  bad  to  answer  the 
question:  "What  is  the  nature  of  the  en- 
emy?" Our  participation  in  World  War  II 
was  the  answer  to  the  Axis  powers.  A  fcm 
of  peaceful  coexistence  seems  to  htve 
emerged  as  the  reply  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Z>omlnatlng  the  minds  of  Washington  policy 
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planners  today — and  the  suttject  of  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
is  the  question  as  applied  to  Communist 
China.  The  New  York  "Hmes  Magazine  asked 
two  distinguished  analysts  to  discuss  U.S. 
policy  vis-a-vis  Pelping — Frank  N.  Trager.  a 
professor  of  international  affairs  at  N.Y.U.'s 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration 
and  the  author  of  "Marxism  In  Southeast 
Asia":  and  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Albert  A. 
Mlchelson.  distinguished  service  professor  of 
political  science  and  modern  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  senior  research 
fellow  at  the  council  on  foreign  relations. 
The  moderator  was  Max  Frankel,  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  the  Times. ) 

Mr,  Prankei.,  a  basic  assumption  of  U.S. 
diplomacy  these  days — one  that  underlies 
our  foreign  policy  In  general  and  our  Viet- 
nam policy  In  particular — regards  Commu- 
nist China  as  an  aggressive  power  that  has  to 
be  stopped.  But  though  this  assumption  Is 
widely  held.  It  Is  also  open  to  serious  doubt. 

Dissenters  say  that  China  is  behaving  like 
any  other  great  power — the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union — and  is  merely  attempting 
to  play  its  natural  role  in  its  historic  sphere 
of  Influence.  In  this  view.  China  Is  consid- 
ered an  expMinslonlst  power  with  limited  ob- 
jectives rather  than  an  aggressive  nation 
with  an  unlimited  territorial  apptetite. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe 
China  is  an  aggressor  luition  offer  various 
definitions  of  Pelplng's  militant  strategy. 
Some  compare  It  to  the  grand  designs  of 
Germany  and  Japan  in  the  thirties  and 
forties:  some  see  the  development  of  new 
techniques  of  aggression,  called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation:  others  believe  China's  poli- 
cies are  an  exaggerated  response  to  a  sense  of 
insecurity,  an  aggressive  form  of  defense. 
Despite  these  differences,  this  group  of  an- 
alysts would  agree  with  the  statement  by 
Adlal  Stevenson,  made  in  one  of  his  last  let- 
ters: "I 'do  not  think  the  Idea  of  Chinese 
expansionism  is  so  fanciful  tit&l  the  effort  to 
check  it  is  Irrational." 

With  this  preamble,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Trager 
to  argue  the  affirmative  basis  of  the  assump- 
tion: China  Is  an  aggressive  power. 

HOW  CHINA'S  HISTOKT  EXPLAINS  CHINA  TODAT 

Mr.  Tkagex.  I  believe  China  today  Is  an 
aggressor  nation,  not  Just  because  of  the 
issues  of  power  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
but  also  because  of  what  I  think  we  tend  to 
overlook  and  underestimate — the  great  se- 
quences of  Chinese  history. 

At  least  since  the  first  century  B.C.  and 
under  every  great  Chinese  empire,  Han,  Mon- 
gol. Ming.  Manchu  and  so  on — the  Chinese 
have  moved  steadily  south  in  what  has  been 
called  "the  march  to  the  tropics."  Along 
with  this  tradition  there  has  also  been  a 
move  westward  toward  the  Urals:  remember, 
for  example,  that  Mongol  power  In  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  extended  as  far  as  Kazan 
In  what  Is  now  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  though  we  shall  be  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  role  of  China  today,  the  historic  role 
of  this  great  power,  with  Its  arrogant  belief 
in  its  mission  as  a  civilizing  country — only 
Prance  compares  with  her  on  this  Issue — has 
to  be  understood  as  background. 

Mr.  MoRCENTHAtr.  Well,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  history,  which,  of  course,  can  be  read 
in  different  ways. 

May  I  ask  Mr.  Trager  whether  It  isn't 
correct  that  the  present  limits  of  China 
were  really  fixed  about  1.000  years  ago,  that 
in  the  last  1,000  years  there  has  t>een  no 
substantial  expansion  of  Chinese  territory? 

Mr.  Trageb.  No.  that  Is  not  correct.  Prom 
the  15th  to  the  18th  centuries  the  Chinese 
moved  down  Into  what  Is  today  Canton  and 
Yunan  In  the  south  and  southwest.  They 
made  decided  military  efforts  to  go  further 
below  the  Himalayas  into  southeast  Asia. 
Then,  more  recently,  they  took  over  Mon- 
golia and  "Hbet,     The  northeast  frontier  of 


India,  penetrated  on  several  occasions.  Is  the 
most  recent  example  of  Chinese  aggression. 

Mr.  MoROENTHAr.  This  is  another  kind  of 
problem.  You  see.  when  we  talk  about  Chi- 
nese expansion,  we  have  a  Western  concept 
of  expansion  in  mind — a  conquest  by  armies 
marching  over  frontiers. 

Chinese  expansionism  has  been  much  more 
subtle  than  that.  They  have  penetrated  out- 
lying areas  not  for  the  purpose  of  conquer- 
ing them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing tributary  relations  and  guaranteeing  the 
existence  of  friendly  states  at  the  borders  of 
the  Chinese  empire. 

Mr.  Tracer.  That  was  their  form  of  con- 
quest. 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  very 
subtle  and  Indirect  form  of  conquest.  You 
really  can't  call  It  conquest  at  all.  The  rela- 
tions that  exist  today  between  China,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Burma  and  Cambodia,  on 
the  other,  appear  to  me  as  a  modern  version 
of  these  traditional  relationships  of  Indirect 
domination. 

Instead  of  asking  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  China  Is  an  aggressor.  I  would 
rather  ask:  Is  It  an  expansionist  power  whose 
objectives  Impinge  upon  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States?  I  think  this  Is  the  revelant 
question  with  which  we  must  deal  as 
Americans. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Mr.  Trager.  do  you  agree 
with  this  slight  redefinition? 

Mr.  Tracer.  I  certainly  would  accept  it.  I 
think  that  between  the  use  of  the  words  ag- 
gressor and  expansionist,  there  Is  little  to 
choose. 

MAO'S    MISSION    IN    THE    WORLD 

Mr.  MORGENTHAU.  Now  that  we've  settled 
that  question,  we  can  turn  to  other  ones  and 
maybe  tougher  ones.  What  Is  it  that  pits 
us  against  China?  Is  China  an  Imperialistic 
nation  with  unlimited  objectives?  Is  it  an 
Imperialistic  nation  with  limited  objectives? 
Or  are  we  simply  confronted  with  the  un- 
settled issues  of  World  War  II  which.  If  set- 
tled, would  normalize  our  relations  with 
China? 

Mr.  Frankel.  How  would  you  answer  your 
own  questions? 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  First  of  all.  I'd  say 
China  Is  a  traditional  Imperialistic  power,  a 
great  power  with  great  inner  strength  and  a 
natural  expansionist  tendency.  Second.  It 
Is  a  seat  of  a  secular  religion — communism — 
which  believes  it  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Third.  China  Is  also  a  great  civilization,  a 
great  cultiu-e  which  has  an  enormous  attrac- 
tion all  over  Asia. 

Mr.  Tracer.  I  agree  with  you.  This  kind 
of  expansionism — whether  in  Tibet,  their 
claims  to  northern  Burma,  "nialland.  Viet- 
nam as  far  south  as  Hu6 — reflets  their  sense 
of  their  mission  in  the  world.  In  the  20th 
century  their  interest  continues  in  the 
tropics,  which  provide  Lebensraum  and  rice. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Is  thlc  sense  of  mission  a 
literal  one — that  we  shall  inherit  the  earth — 
or  does  it  have  limits? 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  I  think  you  have  here  a 
very  Interesting  parallel  to  the  American  ex- 
pansion Into  the  North  American  continent 
in  the  18th  century.  That  Is  to  say.  we  re- 
garded the  North  American  continent  as  a 
kind  of  heritage  assigned  by  Providence. 
We  are  now  at  the  limits  of  our  expansion — 
the  two  oceans.  Canada  and  Mexico  were 
somehow  excluded  even  though  there  were 
lots  of  people  In  the  19th  century  who  tried 
to  Include  them. 

The  Chinese,  too.  have  stopped  at  the  geo- 
graphic limits  of  their  empire,  as  It  were :  the 
steppes  in  the  north,  the  Himalayas  In  the 
west,  the  Jungles  in  the  south,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Tracer.  I  do  not  accept  this  notion 
of  the  fixity  of  Chinese  Empire.  I've  tried 
to  indicate  that  the  notions  relevant  before 
the  10th  century  were  continued  Into  the 
aoth  century.     It's  their  attempt  to  get  south 


of  the  Himalayas  that  I  regard  as  being  part 
of  this  Chinese  drang  nach  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MoRCANTHAU.  Of  course.  I  disagree 
with  this  interpretation.  These  historical 
analogies  are  easy  to  make  but  they  are 
extremely  dangerous. 

What  Is  much  more  Important  Is  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  objecUves  of  Chinese  foreign 
policy  throughout  history,  and  those  ob- 
jectives cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Commu- 
nist character  of  the  Chinese  regime. 

Mr.  Tracer.  One  Important  fact  we  must 
Include  In  our  estimate  of  contemporary  Chi- 
nese policy  Is  what  happened  In  the  19th 
century,  the  century  of  shame  which  I  think 
most  Chinese  feel  should  be  wiped  out  at 
some  point.  Two  British  opium  wars  were 
fought  to  foist  upon  China  the  sale  and  use 
of  opium.  The  French.  In  1883-95  forced  the 
Chinese  to  sign  treaties  giving  up  suzerainty 
over  north  and  central  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
And  that  wasn't  all.  In  many  respects  the 
origins  of  the  Chinese  Conununlst  movement 
in  1920-21  were  built  on  the  basU  of  that 
shame. 

Mr.  MoRCANTHAU.  I  agree  In  substance  with 
what  Professor  Trager  has  said.  I  think  to- 
day we  are  really  confronted  with  a  Chinese 
Empire  which  uses  Marxist-Leninist  slogans 
to  Justify  and  legitimize  what  Is  essentially 
a  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  central  Gov- 
ernment of  China. 

Mr  Frankel.  Well,  what  Is  the  Communist 
part  of  Communist  China  today?  Is  It  the 
application  of  whatever  communism  may 
mean  in  the  Chinese  vocabulary  to  their 
domestic  development  for  the  sake  of  more 
or  less  traditional  Chinese  external  objec- 
tives? Or  Is  there  also  some  ideological  sense 
of  a  special  Communist  mission  In  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  Is  true.  No  Chinese  emperor  would 
have  sought  to  foment  revolution  in  Tan- 
zania, let  me  say,  or  Venezuela.  Here  you 
have  a  new  and  baffling  element  in  Chinese 
poUcy.  It  Is  not  the  Idea  of  a  Chinese  em- 
pire performing  the  mandate  of  heaven  to 
develop  Chinese  civilization  as  the  only  great 
cl\'lllzatlon  In  the  world,  but  a  mandate  of 
heaven  given  by  Marx  and  Lenin  to  transform 
the  whole  world  Into  the  Image  of 
communism. 

Mr.  Tracer.  Here  we  are  In  complete 
agreement.  I  think  Mao's  communism  today 
Is  about  aa  orthodox  a  Leninism  as  one  can 
find  anywhere  in  the  world,  including  the 
orthodoxy  of  Lenin  himself. 

PEIPINC'S  WORDS  VERSUS  PEIPINC'S  ACTIONS 

Mr.  Frankel  Gentlemen,  let  us  now  have 
some  mercy  on  our  poor  policymakers  In 
Washington  whose  time  for  history  unfor- 
tunately Is  brief. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question  of  what 
we  must  do  about  China  in  policy  terms,  I'd 
like  to  ask  you  now  about  Chinese  rhetoric 
and  what  It  means,  and  then  about  recent 
Chinese  patterns  of  behavior  and  what  they 
mean. 

Specifically,  I  have  In  mind  the  most 
famous  piece  of  Chinese  rhetoric  currently 
on  tops  of  desks  In  Washington,  the  pro- 
nouncement by  Defense  Mlnlater  Lin  Plao 
that  the  rural  areas  of  the  world  wlU  sur- 
round and  conquer  the  cities  of  the  world 
That  Is,  the  underdeveloped  nations,  in  Joint 
rebellion,  will  eventually  triumph  over  the 
developed  nations.  Is  this  ihetorlc  or  a  new 
design  for  worldwide  aggression? 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  I  think  this  Is  mere 
rhetoric.  Instead  of  putting  it  at  the  top  of 
the  mountains  of  paper  on  the  desks  of 
Washington  policymakers,  It  ought  to  be  put 
In  the  wastebasket.  The  Idea  that  you  can 
apply  the  principles  which  have  led  to  the 
communlzatlon  of  China — conquering  the 
rural  areas,  surrounding  the  cities,  strangling 
the  cities  until  they  fall  into  your  lap — to 
apply  this  concept  to  the  rest  of  the  World 
Is.  I  think,  sheer  nonsense. 
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It  U  not  a  progrun  for  octioa,  m»  was 
"Meln  Kampf."  It  reminds  me  of  the  mata- 
physlcal  ezcaaaea  of  the  more  ecc«ntrlc 
Oerman  geopoUUclans.  And  I  must  say  I 
find  It  disturbing  that  this  kind  of  madness 
makes  such  a  deep  impression  upon  our 
policymakers. 

Mr.  Pbankxz..  Are  you  saying  it  will  not 
work  and  therefore  it  Is  mad.  or  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  really  mean  It? 

ill.  MoaccNTKAU.  They  do  not  mean  It 
because  they  are  not  mad  in  their  actions.  I 
come  back  to  your  original  question,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Chinese  rhetoric  and  Chi- 
nese actions.  Chinese  rhetoric  has  always 
been  extreme,  unrealistic,  and  in  good  meas- 
ure absurd — the  result  of  Chinas  traditional 
ethnocentrlsm  and  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  outside  world.  But  In  action,  the  Chi- 
nese have  been  extremely  cautious  and  have 
moved,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  In  the  na- 
tionalistic tradition  of  Chinese  objectives. 

They  stopped  the  bombardment  of  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  when  they  realized  the  Russians 
would  not  support  them  and  that  the  VS. 
7th  Fleet  was  an  lnsu{>erable  obstacle.  They 
rectified  the  border  with  India  by  pushing 
the  frontier  farther  south,  but  they  did  not 
overrun  India,  which  they  could  have  done 
easily.  Look  at  what  they  have  not  done  In 
Vietnam.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  United 
States  being  in  a  position  of  China  with 
China  having  sent  an  army  to  Mexico  and 
bombarding  Mexican  cities  close  to  the  Amer- 
ican frontier  Imagine  Mexico  having  the 
same  kind  of  Government  as  the  United 
States  and  an  alliance  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  doing  virtually 
nothing 

The  Chinese  have  been  extremely  cautious, 
not  becau.<e  they  are  good,  but  because  they 
are  weak  And  I  think  it  would  be  sheer 
madness  on  our  part  If  we  were  to  take  their 
rhetoric  as  an  Indication  of  policy. 

Mr.  Teaobi.  Here's  where  we  have  our 
sharpest  disagreement. 

Mr  Prnr.kel  said  that  Lin  Plao's  pro- 
.'-uninccment  u  on  the  desks  In  Washington 
and  it  Is  being  read  today  Perhaps  that  Is 
the  case  only  because  the  men  behind  the 
desks  In  Washington,  haven't  done  their 
homework.  Everything  In  Lin  Plao's  state- 
ment of  September  3.  1965.  had  already  been 
said  In  one  or  another  of  Mao's  basic  docu- 
ments since  193«  Putting  them  together  In 
a  24  (XX)-word  declaration  is  rhetorical  In 
'.rip  vnse  tha  Lin  Plao  used  words,  but  It  Is 
i  ;,'»'(?  of  rhetoric  that  summarizes  some 
30  years  of  Mao's  thinking,  since  the  time  he 
developed  his  views  in  "Strategic  Problems 
of  Chinese  Revolutionary  War"  In  1935-36, 
and  "On  Protracted  Warfare"  In  1938. 

And  though  I'm  not  necessarily  going  to 
equate  Lin  Plao's  statement  with  Hitler's 
'Meln  K?mpf."  I  think  there  are  not  un- 
ri><Lsonab!e  analogies  one  could  make  be- 
•••jre^n  them 

Mr  MoacxMTHAU.  The  Chinese  have  pene- 
'r^-^<1  outlying  areas  not  for  the  purpose  of 

!  q  ipst  but  to  establish  tributary  relations 
:\r.ci  |{-i  -antee  the  existence  of  friendly  bor- 
der (States 

Mr    Tmc.K*.  That  was  their  form  of  con- 

'i:«>st 

M.-     Pm-.vKr:     Are    you   saying    that   the 

''•h:.-'.f<e  p  !rp<-we  Is  very  simply  to  overthrow 
:.-)n-Cjmm-jn:st  governments  and  to  annex. 
conquer,  or  subjugate  neighboring  countries 
as  fast  as  they  can  possibly  do  It? 

M--    TaAcra    Tm      I'm    saying  that, 

Mr  PxAHKEL  .\nd  where  they  are  Com- 
rrvsrsL-st  u  In  the  case  of  North  Korea  and 
S   rth  Vietnam,  to  make  them  satellites* 

Mr    T»ACr«    SatelUtea. 

Mr  PsAVKCL  In  Stalin's  aenaa  by  Impoa- 
ing  ihelr  >irn  people,  or  simply  by  making 
them  dependrr  •.  xn-A  loyal  to  Pelplngt 

Mr  T«Act.R  •  sTDuid  »ay  a  combination  of 
both 


Mr.  MoaaMtmLkv.  But  wher*  hava  they 
done  this?  They  haven't  done  It  In  Burma. 
They  havant  dona  It  In  Cambodia.  And 
Laos  la  really  a  casa  apart. 

WOUIA    PBPINO    SXTTLS    FOB    ITXnTmAUSr 

sraxoHBOaa? 

Mr.  PKankei,.  Let  me  bring  yoti  to  a  direct 
clash  on  this  point.  Is  Mao  after  what 
Stalin  was  after  in  Eastern  Etiropa — a  Moa- 
eow-run  Poland,  say.  or  a  Moscow-run  Hun- 
gary? Or  are  the  Chinese  after  a  Finland, 
which  merely  sanitizes  a  neighboring  coun- 
try, so  to  speak?  If  It  Is  not  a  threat  they 
don't  really  care  what  goes  on. 

Mr.  TEAOza.  They  have  said  very  clearly 
tney  want  the  Moacow-run  Poland,  the  Mos- 
cow-run Hungary.  They  will  accept  the  sec- 
ond choice,  the  sanitlzeid  country,  as  an  in- 
terim step,  and  they  couch  the  acceptance  In 
typical  Leninist  two-stage  terms:  the  petlt- 
bourgeols  nationalist  revolution,  they  say, 
necessarily  will  be  followed  by  the  Socialist 
revolution.     It's  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  MoacKKTHAD.  Of  course,  the  actual 
policies  pursued  by  China  point  toward  a 
cordon  sanltalre,  the  creation  of  Independ- 
ent neutralist  countries  leaning  toward 
China,  We  can,  of  course,  speculate  about 
the  future,  but  If  one  looks  at  Chinese  his- 
tory I  think  one  would  recognize  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  cordon  sanltalre  as  a  mod- 
em application  of  traditional  Chinese 
tributary  relationships  with  adjacent 
countries. 

So  I  would  again  warn  against  oversimpli- 
fication In  our  Interpretation  of  Chinese 
foreign  policy.  It  is  Infinitely  more  subtle. 
Infinitely  more  complex  than  the  kind  of 
foralgn  policy  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
through  our  Weetem  experience,  I  watched 
Chou  Kn-lal  In  action  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence In  1954.  and  I  must  say  I  was  fascinated 
by  tha  enormous  subtlety  and  profundity 
of  tha  man. 

Mr.  TsACBS.  One  of  the  moat  able  diplo- 
mats In  the  world. 

Mr.  MoacxNTBATT.  Ha  was  In  a  class  by 
himself  In  comparison  to.  say.  Molotov  and 
Eden — not  to  spKeak  of  Walter  Bedell  Smith — 
who  Just  were  second  or  third  rate. 

So.  I  don't  think  the  Chinese  need  to 
conquer  all  the  outlying  countries  In  their 
vicinity.  They  can  be  satisfied  with  neu- 
tralist governments  which  are  not  hostile, 
which  do  not  allow  themselves  to  become 
the  military  outposts  of  a  hostile  Western 
power. 

Mr.  Tbagck.  One  could  make  a  casa  t<x 
the  cordon  sanltalre.  the  example  of  Pin- 
land.  If  that's  where  Chinese  policy  stopped. 
But  that  Is  not  where  Chinese  policy  stops. 
Witness  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  export 
revolution,  which  is  their  phrase,  though  on 
an  advertised  do-it-yourself  basis  with  their 
supF>ort  and  blessing.  Witness  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  a  real  effort  In  Africa,  such 
an  effort  that  they  overbid  their  hand  and 
recently  were  asked  to  leave  Burundi.  Da- 
homey, and  the  Central  African  Republic  be- 
cause they  had  been  Interfering  m  domestic 
politics.  In  addition,  their  relaUons  with 
at  least  another  half-dozen  African  nations 
are  severely  strained :  Algeria.  Cameroon, 
Ghana.  Kenya.  Niger,  and  Upper  Volta,  It 
is  also  the  case  that  they  made  their  bid  In 
Latin  America,  though  much  leas  successfully 
than  In  Africa. 

In  other  words,  by  no  stretch  of  definition 
can  a  cordon  sanltalre  reach  over  to  Africa 
and  Latin  America,  My  analysis  of  the  pat- 
tern of  Chlneee  revolutionary  activity.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  supported  by  facts. 

My.  MoaonvTHATr.  Obviously.  I  do  not  deny 
the  involvement  of  China  In  subversion  and 
the  promotion  of  clvU  war  all  over  the  world. 
This  Is  a  fact.  But  the  real  problem  Is: 
What  does  It  mean  In  terms  of  Chinese  for- 
eign policy? 


I  think  one  has  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  mas- 
tery over  the  world  Communist  movement 
These  activities  are  tactical  maneuvers  to 
weaken  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Statea.  China  is  not  Interested  in  the  trans- 
formation of  Tanzania  or  Dahotney  or  Colom- 
bia Into  Chinese  territories  or  Chinese  satel- 
lites. So  we  must  sharply  distinguish  be- 
tween thoee  two  facets  ot  Chinese  foreign 
policy. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  devise  a  foreign 
policy  which  anUclpates  tha  worst — that  is, 
the  emergence  of  China  In  10  or  20  years  time 
as  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

CONTAlNINO    CHINA    COMPAKED    WrTH  .CONTAIN - 
INO    Bt7SSIA 

Mr,  Pranxxl.  Tou  raised  the  question  of 
what  the  United  States  should  do.  Why  U 
It  that  the  United  States  is  more  acutely 
aware  and  more  dramatically  eager  to  act 
upon  this  sense  of  China's  aggression  against 
her  neighbors  than  some  of  those  neighbors 
themselves?  '  Do  they  disagree  with  ua  or 
are  they  asleep?        * 

Mr.  MoBoxNTHAir,  Neither.  They  take  a 
look  at  the  map.  Only  a  nation  which  Is 
completely  oblivious  to  the  geopolitical  as- 
pects of  Its  position  will  challenge  mUltarlly 
this  enormotis  power  potential.  So  these 
nations  behave  like  Latin  American  nations 
do  vls-a-vls  the  United  States:  They  adapt 
themselves  rather  reluctantly  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  PaANKzi..  Are  you  then  In  essence 
agreeing  with  Adlal  Stevenson's  rather  ago- 
nized last  testament?  That  la,  on  the  basis 
of  this  fundamental  estimate  of  Chinese 
power  and  ultimate  capacity.  It  la  the  job 
of  the  United  States,  even  without  the  help 
of  China's  neighbors,  to  "contain"  Commu- 
nist China? 

Mr  MoBOENTHAiT.  You  are  raising  a  prob- 
lem that  lies  at  the  very  core  of  our  Asian 
policy. 

We  are — quite  naturally  and  quite  unfor- 
tunately— obsessed  with  the  parallel  of  our 
containment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a 
sense,  the  success  of  our  military  contain- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  the 
bane  of  our  Asian  poUci^  We  told  the  So- 
viet Union  In  substance:  "If  you  take  one 
step  beyond  the  I04S  line  of  mUltary  de- 
marcation you  will  be  automatically  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  And  the  presence 
of  our  divisions  In  West  Germany  is  the 
guarantee  of  such  an  outcome." 

The  dtuaUon  with  regard  to  China  Is  ut- 
terly different.  The  threat  which  China 
presents  to  Asia  and  tha  rest  of  the  world 
Is  not  the  threat  of  Chlneae  armlea  con- 
quering everything  in  sight.  It  Is  rather 
that  here  Is  a  potentially  greet  power,  a 
great  civilization,  beheld  with  a  mixture  o( 
awe  and  admiration  by  all  of  the  nations  of 
Asia. 

You  are  not  going  to  contain  this  power— 
If  this  is  what  you  want  to  do — by  creating 
so-called  mlUtary  strongholds  around  the 
periphery  of  the  Chinese  empire.  If  you 
want  to  contain  China,  if  you  believe  the 
United  States  and  China  cannot  Uva  to- 
gether in  this  world,  you  have  to  strike  at 
the  core  of  Chinese  power.  You  must  be 
willing  to  go  to  war  with  China. 

My  main  objection  to  our  Asian  policy  is 
that  It's  neither  here  nor  there.  It  tries  to 
contain  Chinese  power  with  half-hearted 
military  means  which  are  not  going  to  suc- 
ceed. Either  we  bring  our  n\^a.T\^  into  line 
with  our  objectives  or  we  have  to  cut  down 
our  objectives  to  the  measure  of  the  means 
we  are  willing  to  employ, 

Mr.  Fbankel.  Could  I  just  pin  you  down? 
Are  you  saying  that  China  cannot  be  con- 
tained. In  the  sense  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  contained,  without  destroying  her  base 
of  power? 
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Mr,  MoacENTHAc,  Absolutely  correct, 

Mr,  Pka.nkel,  But  are  you  also  advocating 
that  China  need  not  be  contained? 

Mr,  MoRCENTHAD,  I  would  keep  my  fingers 
crossed.  But  If  I  should  conclude  that  the 
most  pessimistic  estimate — the  Trager  esti- 
mate— of  Chinese  foreign  policy  is  correct.  I 
would  then  usf^  the  same  means  against 
China  which  successfully  contained  the  So- 
viet Union:  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States,  I  could  Imagine  an  American  foreign 
policy  which  would  make  It  perfectly  clear 
to  China  that  if  it  takes  a  military  step 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  empire  It  would 
be  at  war  with  the  United  States, 

Mr,  Pbankel  But  you  said  enrller  it  was 
not  a  case  of  her  wanting  to  take  military 
steps.  Let  us  presuppose  India  going  Com- 
munist, Would  you  then  threaten  n  direct 
attack  on  China? 

Mr,  MoRCENTHAU,  No,  I  would  not.  Because 
India  going  Communist  would  not  be  the 
result  of  Chinese  aggression  but  of  the  In- 
ternal disintegration  of  India, 

Mr,  Tracer.  The  real  issue  Is:  Do  we  have 
to  use  the  bomb  in  order  to  contain  China? 
Or  can  we  carry  out  containment,  as  Steven- 
son suggests,  as  it  wis  carried  out  in  Europe? 
I  say  It  Is  possible  to  contain  China  from 
further  expansion  south  of  the  Himalayas  In 
Asia.  I  say  it  Is  possible  to  do  this  without 
using  the  bomb  But  It  would  require  the 
resolution  of  the  discrepancy  between  our 
words  and  our  deeds.  For  until  February 
1965.  when  we  finally  made  a  decision  to  go 
after  North  Vietnam,  we  were  properly  char- 
acterized as  a  paper  tiger.  We  put  no  sinews 
in  our  spate  of  policies.  Our  aid  programs — 
and  I  was  aid  director  In  Burme — were  mini- 
mal; we  made  no  real  elTort  to  shore  up 
these  countries  We  made  no  real  effort  to 
make  the  words  of  SEATO  meaningful. 
When  SEATO  threatened  North  Vietnam 
and  China  In  September  1959.  over  Laos,  the 
threat  was  followed  up  by  a  movement  of 
the  7th  Fleet,  period.    That's  all  we  did. 

If  the  policy  is  to  contain — and  I  think  It's 
a  right  policy — then  It  has  to  be  backed  by 
power  In  the  Pacific  and  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  does  not  mean  war.  It  means  that  we 
have  to  have  power  there.  And  the  power 
could  be  in  Australia  or  in  similar  bases 
which  would  not  necessarily  offend  Asian 
nations  and  Asian  people.  We  should  have 
power  there  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
power  in  Europe.  With  that  degree  of  con- 
tainment it  would  be  possible  to  see  how  the 
dust  settles  for  the  future.  If  then,  when 
Mao  goes  to  his  fathers  and  Chou  En-lai  goes 
there  too,  a  second  or  third  g^eratlon  of 
leaders  want  to  settle  down  into  a  more 
peaceful  world,  we  can  perhaps  reduce  our 
guard.  But  we  have  no  guard  there  now. 
We  have  200.000-plus  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  7th  Fleet  engaged  in  a  limited 
war  which  should  be  speedily  concluded  in 
an  Irresistible  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  Professor  Trager  has  said 
we  dldnt  put  enough  power  into  Asia  in  the 
nrtles.  But  the  nations  which  would  have 
been  the  object  of  our  protective  power 
didn't  want  us  to  use  that  power.  Burma 
told  us  to  get  ovit  and  didn't  want  any  aid. 
Indonesia  told  us  to  get  out  and  didn't  want 
any  aid.  Cambodia  did  the  same  thing. 
Those  nations  pursue  an  entirely  different 
policy  from  ours.  In  Europe  after  World  War 
n.  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Italy  wanted 
our  protection  against  the  Soviet  Union,  The 
countries  Just  mentioned  don't  want  it.  In 
other  words  you  are  here  obsessed  with  a 
Maginot  Line  mentality  which  worked  well 
in  Europe  but  cannot  work  in  Asia,  because 
In  Asia  we  are  dealing  with  an  Infinitely 
more  complex  expansionism.  This  Is.  I 
think,  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Mr,  Frankel,  How  do  you  draw  the  line. 
Professor  Trager.  and  how  do  you  enlirt  the 
help  of  those  who  are  on  It? 

Mr,  Tracer,  I  draw  the  line  at  the  Hima- 
layas In  the  same  way  it  was  drawn  in  West- 


em  Germany.  The  line  to  draw  is  easy.  Trie 
second  part  of  your  question  is  difficult:  Hoi|f 
do  you  get  a  reconsideration  on  the  part  of 
the  affected  Asian  powers?  It  is  complex  but 
I  think  there  are  certain  steps  to  be  taken. 
For  example.  Pakistan's  Ayub  Khan  has  twice 
offered  India  a  defense  pact  on  the  basis  of  a 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  question.  The 
United  States  had  tremendous  leverage  in 
1962.  1963.  and  1964  when  India  needed  our 
assistance,  and  we  gave  It  without  a  quid  pro 
quo.  The  quid  pro  quo  In  my  view  should 
have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  issue. 

Mr.  MoRcEWTHAU.  This  vould  force  India 
Into  the  waiting  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Tracer.  I  don't  think  "force"  Is  the 
right  word.  I'm  for  India  getting  substantial 
U.S.  aid.  but  at  a  price — a  price  of  settling 
the  one  flagrant  issue  that  Is  the  root  cause 
of  tension  In  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

Mr.  MoROENTHAC.  If  you  do  that  you  would 
not  only  drive  India  Into  the  waiting  arms  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  you  would  probably  pro- 
mote the  disintegration  of  India  as  a  unified 
nation. 

Mr  Tracer    I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Frankel.  You've  mentioned  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  some  people  also  consider  a  vic- 
tim of  eventual  Chinese  expansion.  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  our  effective  ally  In  any  effort 
to  cont.i'n  China? 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  The  Soviet  Union  Is.  of 
course,  faced  with  a  real  dilemma.  On  one 
hand,  It  Is  mortally  afraid  of  China:  on  the 
other  hand,  it  competes  with  China  for  con- 
trol of  the  world  Commtinist  movement.  So 
it  must  try  to  contain  China — and  here  our 
Interests  and  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  rtin  parallel — while  it  must  also  take 
a  stance  in  International  affairs  at  least  as 
militant  and  uncompromising  as  China  In 
order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  China. 

Mr.  Frankil.  Is  Russia's  fear  so  great  that 
contalnmen*  really  ought  to  be  Moscow's 
primary  problem,  not  ours? 

Mr.  Thacer.  The  answer  leads  us  into  the 
future,  and  obviously  I  have  a  50-percent 
chance  of  being  right  or  wrong.  Anyway.  I 
see  an  eventual  healing  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng.  so  long  as  both  remain  Communist, 
I  think  the  present  period  is  a  difficult  one 
for  each  of  them,  but  my  crystal  ball  sees  the 
reassoclation  of  Moscow  and  Pelplng.  making 
a  combined  threat  to  the  free  world, 

Mr  Morgenthau,  While  this  la  possible. 
one  should  not  underestimate  the  reemer- 
gence  of  national  tendencies  which  every- 
where In  the  Communist  world  take  prece- 
dence over  the  community  of  Communist 
Ideology,  Just  as  there  are  all  kinds  of  capi- 
talists with  all  kinds  of  national  aspirations. 
I  think  more  and  more  there  will  be  all  kinds 
of  Communists  with  all  kinds  of  national 
aspirations. 

This  doesn't  exclude  that  under  particular 
circumstances  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
will  march  hand  in  hand,  but  I  think  It  will 
not  be  on  the  basis  of  communism  per  se. 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  coincidence  of  na- 
tional Interests, 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  national  in- 
terests, let  me  add  something  else,  I  would 
find  no  discrepancy  between  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  Independent  states  In  Asia 
leaning  toward  China,  If  other  nations 
would  be  in  the  same  position  as  Cambodia 
and  Burma,  my  equanimity  would  not  be 
disturbed. 

Mr.  Tracer.  Leaning  toward  China  is  one 
thing:  being  a  satellite  of  China  like  North 
Korea  would  be  another.  Would  you  accept 
that,  too?  V 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  I  would  not  oeeapt  that, 
but  North  Korea  Is  not  really  a  satellite  of 
China.  It  straddles  the  fence  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  as  doe^  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Mr.  Trager.  Would  you  be  willing  to  face 
the  possibility  of  southeast  Asian  states  be- 


coming Chinese-dominated  or  becoming 
communized  states  under  Chinese  Infiuence? 

Mr  Morgenthau.  One  has  to  choose  one's 
words  very  carefully.  Chinese  infiuence  I 
would  accept.  The  expansion  of  Chinese 
military  power  into  regions  where  it  does  not 
prevail  today  I  would  not  accept. 

Mr.  Tracer.  How  would  you  prevent  it? 

Mr,  Morgenthau,  I  would  prevent  it  in 
the  same  way  in  which  we  have  prevented 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  military  power 
That  is  to  say,  by  our  nuclear  capability. 

Mr,  Tracer,  You  cannot  say  nuclear  capa- 
bility, period.  You  have  to  spell  it  out.  It 
means  the  symbols  of  nuclear  capability, 
plus  the  fact  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
use  it,  plus  the  fact  that  we  are  prepared 
to  make  a  treaty  and  honor  it.  like  the 
SEATX3  treaty.  So  far  we  have  relied  on  a 
military  strategy  that  hasn't  been  imple- 
mented by  a  political  strategy.  And  we  need 
both 

the    risk    or    WAR 

Mr  Frankel.  What  about  China's  strat- 
egy? What  are  the  forces  working  for  mod- 
eration inside  China  'oday  afid  how  signifi- 
cant are  they  In  determining  Chinese 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  The  forces  of  modera- 
tion win  arise  only  out  of  the  experience 
of  failure  In  foreign  policy.  In  other  words, 
the  Chinese  traditionally  have  had~  an  un- 
realistic picture  of  the  outside  world  and 
they  will  continue  in  that  tradition.  They 
are  not  going  to  t>e  dissuaded  by  argtiments 
or  ideological  debate  with  the  Russians  or 
anyone  else,  but  only  by  the  lesson  of  fail- 
ure. After  all.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  other 
Chinese  leaders  are  not  only  Marxists  but' 
also  Confucian  pragmatlsts.  One  must  rely 
on  the  latter  quality  for  initiating  a  process 
of  moderation. 

Mr.  Frankel.  Is  this  likely  within  the  next 
generation? 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  Mao  has  shown  In  the 
past  that  he  quickly  reverses  his  course  If 
he  is  up  against  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  generations  but  of 
failure. 

Mr.  Trager.  There  appears  to  be  no  kind 
of  firm  evidence  that  there  are  forces  of 
moderation  at  present  within  China.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  some  indications  in 
Chinese  publications  that  the  older  genera- 
tion who  made  the  revolution  Is  not  wholly 
satisfied  with  the  revolutionary  fervor  of  the 
generation  below  the  fifties.  There  appears 
to  be  some  tension  between  them  and  the 
younger,  educated  Chinese. 

What  this  means  at  this  point  Is  dlfllcult 
to  say.  One  interpretation  is  that  the 
younger  generation  may  be  merely  clamor- 
ing for  positions  which  it  has  been  thus  far 
denied.  Another  interpretation  suggests  the 
younger  people  are  more  deeply  dissatisfied 
It  Is  too  soon  to  tell,  but  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  moderation  of  the  revolutionary  fervor 
of  Mao's  thought,  which  is  now  enshrined  as 
If  It  were  a  revelation. 

Mr.  Frankjx  What.  then,  are  the  chances 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  China? 

Mr  Morgenthau  The  chances  of  war  arise 
when  we  approach  the  national  interests  of 
China  in  a  hostile  manner.  That  is  to  say, 
if  and  when  the  Chinese  are  confronted  by  a 
situation  similar  to  that  which  develoi>ed 
when  we  approached  the  Talu  during  the 
Korean  war.  Then  they  go  to  war  regardless 
of  risk  I  see  such  a  contingency  If  we  should 
push  North  Vietnam  to  the  brink  of  utter 
defeat.  Neither  China  nor  the  Soviet  Union 
can  afford  to  allow  a  "fraternal  Socialist 
country"  to  be  defeated  by  an  "imperialist 
power." 

Mr.  Tracer.  The  risk  of  war  Is  always  real. 
The  question  is  the  probability  of  war — gen- 
eral nuclear  war.  for  any  war  with  China 
would  be  a  nuclear  war.  Despite  Mao's  brave 
words  with  refip>ect  to  his  fearlessness  about 
war.  it  would  appear  to  be  that  the  prob- 
ability of  such  a  war  at  this  time  is  not  high. 
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The  Ciiiaese  rotnmuaUts  would  be  risking 
ux:)  much.  Their  armed  force*.  31^  million 
men  wcrjld  be  relatively  meaningless  In  k 
nuclear  war 

One  way  to  decr-.i.-e  the  pfobabUity  oX  w»r 
r.as  tx?en  ua»ce;i  b,  ■"■•sldent  Johnaon  In  hU 
f.rrt.  ir.d  repeauxi  •.e.atlon  of  the  limited 
-;.■<■•  ivea  whicb  tiis  South  Vietnamese  and 
t.e  T.Viited  St;v<-s  are  aeeUng.  TTiat  la.  to 
Icfend  the  int<»«rruy  ot  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
:..im  w.ib  no  design  on  the  destruction  of 
\    r",h  Vietnam 

Mr  PxA.vKCL  Now  that  the  dlacuaslon  haa 
rii.<«vi  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  Vietnam 
I  nblem.  let  me  a«k  you  thU:    la  the  sltua- 

■V.  we  are  facing  In  South  Vietnam  an  ex- 
ire&iion  of  Chinese  erpaxuilonlsm?  Or  la 
'.'.  <in»  or  tboae  purely  local,  accidental  events 
in.it  r.appena  to  fit  Into  Chinese  piirposes  and 
that  tiiey  are  exploiting  at  the  moment? 

TH«     MEANING    OF    VirTNAM    TO    CHIN*    AND    TO 
THa    ONmO    STATXS 

Mr  MoBGENTHAO.  I  would  emphatically 
subscribe  to  the  local  theory.  This  Is  a  civil 
war  which  sUrted  In  the  South  because  of 
conditions  there  It  was  then  supported  to 
an  evear-lncreaslng  extent  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Oovemment.  Our  involvement  plays 
exactly  Into  the  hands  of  China,  but  China 
has  not  been  the  Instigator  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  clvU  war,  nor  has  It  been  the 
instigator  of  the  support  which  Hanoi  has 
extended  to  the  Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  TaAcca.  The  Chinese  Interest  her©  Is 
to  keep  the  war  going,  because  they're  not 
ftghtlng  It.  It's  part  of  their  notion  of  pro- 
tracted warfare  If  warfare  continues  and 
saps  the  strength  of  the  West  without  reach- 
ing a  definitive  end.  then  that  la  In  Chinese 
interests  Our  Interest  ought  to  be  to  end 
the  war  as  quickly  as  possible  in  terms  of  our 
stated  limited  objectives,  so  It  will  not  con- 
tinue to  sap  us  and  the  South. 

Mr.  PaaNKXi..  There  Is  a  final  question  here 
which  seems  to  grow  out  of  this  dlscxiaslon 
Let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way.  As  long  as 
China,  In  jne  way  or  another.  Is  aggressive: 
as  iong  a*  the  Soviet  Union,  for  Its  own  rea- 
%^>ns.  13  not  piiiymg  this  positive  game  of  con- 
ralnment  the  way  we  would  like  It;  as  long 
^   India   IS   unwiuing — because  of  Kashmir. 

ir.fasion  incapable  leadership  or  whatever 
reason-  t.j  mount  an  energetic  campaign  of 
-ontalnment  with  our  help,  as  long  as  Japan 
.s  relatively  passive  In  this  situation;  as  long 
as  Pakistan,  Cambodia.  Burma,  and  others  for 
their  own  reasons,  scramble  for  safety — then 
why  Is  the  containment  of  China  an  Ameri- 
can mission?  Why  should  not  the  United 
States  retreat  to  the  nearest  natural  t>ound- 
arles.  holding  on  to  Taiwan  and  lU  other 
effective  bases,  and  position  Its  offshore  power 
there?  Why  don't  we  couat  upon  time,  dec- 
ades perhaps,  to  let  different  communisms 
and  different  nationalisms  and  different 
fragmentations  take  their  course?  To  sum 
up.  why  Is  our  national  Interest  so  Intimately 
engaged  up  to  the  Hlnxaiayas? 

Mr  UogctNTHAL-  Lf  you  put  it  In  this  posi- 
tive way  I  ful  y  agree  with  you.  You  take 
the  worda  fut  of  my  mouth. 

Mr  Tiaocb  Obviously.  I  don't  agree  with 
the  implications  of  your  remarks.  And  this 
brings  u-s  to  a  question  of  philosophy.  I  re- 
duce uhe  philosophical  objectives  of  the 
United  States  ii.  the  world  to  two  major  prop- 
ositiotia  One  .3  to  prevent  the  further  ero- 
-.ijii  of  freed  ni  anywhere,  which  means 
a  nyii.H  any  'erritory  and  any  people  to  the 
Cumniunisi  er:.^.Tiy;  the  other  Ls  to  use  our 
({reat  reeources  vj  help  freedom  everywhere. 
rha-.  lA  i^ii.j:  uT  great  resources  to  help 
n-'w.'.  indejv.':  jp'  •  countries  as  well  as  oth- 
ers U)  estab:  .-;.  •  <■  it.nds  of  polities  that  they 
•  ar.t^-  iu)i  ii;  a:  .ji,,^ge.  but  in  their  image — 
s<>  'ijr.K  am  it.t-y  are  not  taken  over  by  the 
r^mmiinist  e:.em»  Those  two  objectives 
spell  "it  m>  ;  '  1.  .s-jphy  of  US.  objectives 
and  !  LKsume  t.i^t  each  Of  US  bas  a  oompa- 
rT.i.e   ph.;o«upr..c  outlook. 


We  have  no  Int^rt-si-,  m  Asia,  in  the  narrow 
seace  of  tbe  word.  We  don't  need  their  rloe. 
We  are  the  third  largest  exporter  of  rloe  in 
the  world.  We  don't  need  their  rubber,  nor 
their  tin,  nor  any  of  the  other  resources  they 
have.  We  bare  tio  economic  Interests  and 
certainly  have  no  territorial  interests  in  the 
area.  I.  therefore,  define  our  alms  In  terms 
of  my  belief  that  the  United  States  stands  for 
freedom  In  the  world.  Freedom  means  to 
deny  the  erosion  of  freedom  to  the  enemy, 
and  positively,  to  help  those  states  that  still 
retain  their  freedom  to  better  themselves. 
Mr  MOBCCNTHAC.  Of  course,  one  must 
agree  in  abstract  terms.  But  if  you  apply 
this  philosophy  to  South  Vietnam,  one  Is 
forced  to  say  that  since  1964  when  we  be- 
came actively  involved  there.  South  Vietnam 
certainly  has  not  known  freedom.  It  haa 
lived  under  a  series  of  dictatorships  and  I 
don't  know  whether  free  elections  tomorrow 
would  show  that  the  lack  of  freedom  under 
the  Vletcong  Is  preferred  by  the  majority  of 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  lack  of  freedom 
they  have  enjoyed  since  19M. 

I  think  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  global 
concept  which  Is  Incapable  of  translation 
into  political  reality.  It  Is  a  very  dangerous, 
crusading  concept  which  obscures  the  actual 
power  relations  which  exist  In  the  world  and 
which  a  nation  can  disregard  only  at  its 
mortal  risk. 

Mr.  TKAcn.  I  would  argue  there  Is  some 
evidence  In  South  Vietnam  to  Indicate  a 
preference — not  more  than  that — for  the 
Oovemment.  The  plebiscite  of  1956  and 
elections  of  195«,  though  certainly  not  fair, 
were  such  evidence.  The  1959  elections  were 
a  third  sign.  Fourth,  the  900.000  Vietnamese 
who  marched  down  from  the  north  to  the 
south  after  1954.  Fifth,  the  700.000  Mon- 
tagnards  and  others,  many  of  whom — per- 
haps as  many  as  100.000 — are  now  refugees 
from  the  Vletcong. 

I  could  go  on  by  saying  that  in  my  own 
personal  experience,  and  Fve  been  In  Viet- 
nam half  a  dosen  times  In  the  last  10  years, 
the  villagers  who  have  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection remain  loyal  to  Saigon — or  at  least 
remain  within  the  orbit  of  Saigon — even 
though  villagers  In  Asia  generaUy  look  upon 
a  central  government  as  one  of  the  "flve 
evils  " 

And  I  add  that  tf  we  are  successful  In 
Vietnam,  fence  sit.lng  will  diminish  among 
the  other  Asian  nations.  Some  of  the  latent 
support  that  we  have  had  and  have  fre- 
quently dissipated  wUl  be  won  back. 

Mr  MoacENTHAu  Well,  I  don't  think  I 
want  to  go  further  into  the  Vietnam  problem. 
But  obviously,  to  speak  of  elections  under 
Diem  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  very  dubious 
argument.  Nobody  knows  exactly  the  pref- 
erences of  the  Vietnamese  peasants,  except 
that  they  want  to  be  left  alone.  But  I  don't 
want  to  go  Into  this,  because  then  this  dis- 
cussion will  never  end.  and  I  have  to  go. 

Mr  FaANKH.  Right.  We're  at  the  end  of 
our  rope  anyway. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times  Magazine.  Mar. 
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SnvxNSON  ON  China 

(NoTK. — In  one  of  his  last  letters,  addressed 
to  the  writer  and  social  critic  Paul  Goodman, 
tl^  late  Adlai  Stevenson  argwed  that  Red 
China  muirt  be  stopped  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where in  southeast  Asia.  An  excerpt  from 
the  letter  follows : ) 

U  the  liite  we  stand  on  haUway  across 
Vietnam  a  reasonable  line?  Should  we  bold 
It? 

The  answer  depends  on  the  assumptions 
made  about  Chlneee  power.  In  the  past, 
some  Chinese  dynasties  have  been  aggressive, 
claiming  sovwalgnty  over  wide  areas  of  Asia, 
Including  all  southeast  Asia  and  even  some 
of  India.  So  far,  tbe  new  Oommunlst 
"dynasty"  bas  been  very  aggressive.  Tibet 
was   swallowed.   IndU  attacked,   the  Malays 


had  to  fight  la  years  to  resist  a  "national 
liberation"  they  could  receive  from  the  Brit- 
ish by  a  mors  peaceful  route.  Today,  the 
apparatus  of  Infiltration  and  aggression  Is  al- 
ready at  work  In  North  Thailand.  Chinese 
maps  show  to  the  world's  cbagrln  the  fur- 
thest limits  of  the  old  empire  marked  im> 
Chinese.  I  do  not  think  the  Idea  of  Chlneeie 
expansionism  is  so  fanciful  that  the  eSot!t 
to  check  It  Is  irrational. 

And  If  ona  argues  that  It  should  not  be 
checked,  I  believe  you  set  us  off  on  the  old. 
old  route  whereby  expansive  powers  push  tt 
more  and  more  doors,  believing  they  wtU 
open  until,  at  the  ultimate  door,  resistance 
is  unavoidable  and  major  war  breaks  out. 


POOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  laBt 
week  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk. 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Mr.  David 
Bell,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  In  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent's food-for-freedom  program. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
printed  record  on  their  appearances  as 
soon  as  it  Is  available,  for  their  discus- 
sions of  committee  questions  were  in  the 
highly  articulate  and  well -reasoned  style 
that  we  have  come  to  expect  from  these 
two  distinguished  public  servants. 

In  the  meantime.  I  know  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  private  citi- 
zens would  like  to  have  the  prepared 
statements  of  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mr. 
Bell  available  to  them  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  st«ite- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  inlthe 
RccoRD.  as  follows:  \ 

STATXacxNT  BT  THK  HoNoaasi.(  Dkan   Msk, 

SxcmxTAjiT  or  Star,  Bxvoax  rax  So^MS 

OosuciTm  ON  AcaicTn.Tn«x  ano  Foax»ipiT, 

Maxch  7,  19M 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
with  you  this  morning  the  problem  ot  f<iod 
and  population — a  problem  which  bas  b«en 
receiving  high  priority  from  all  of  us  ■  in 
the  executive  branch  who  are  concerned  with 
matters  of  international  well-being.  It  U 
a  subject  which  doesnt  make  the  beid- 
llnes  that  Vietnam  does  day  after  day. 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  of  very  great  Impoctnioe. 
Our  handling  of  It  will  have  a  slgntfleint 
Impact  upon  our  own  and  future  f^- 
erstions.  I 

TTie  root  of  the  problem  Is  clear  enou^li: 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  food  predic- 
tion is  beginning  to  lag  behind  population 
growth.  As  Secretary  Freeman  haa  said, 
"The  less-developed  jworld  Is  losing  the  Ra- 
pacity to  feed  Itself ,"  I 

The  problem  of  growing  enough  food  ,to 
meet  the  need  is  not  new.  What  Is  n^w 
Is  the  dimension  the  problem  has  assumled 
as  we  look  at  thj  next  decade.  With  tpe 
continuing  and  sudden  sharp  rise  of  popu- 
lation throughout  much  of  the  world,  tftls 
food  crisis  demands  urgent  attention. 
Fortunately,  there  Is  a  growing  world  reW, 
ognltlon  of  this  problem,  which  may  In 
Itself  be  the  first  step  towa-d  Its  elimina- 
tion. It  has  proTipted  activity  within  the 
highest  councils  of  this  Oovemment — re- 
flected by  the  President's  recent  message  to 
the  Congress  on  food  for  freedom,  as  well 
as  related  legislation  which  bas  been  re- 
ferred to  this  committee.  Before  World 
War  n.  the  developing  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  were  exporting 
sizable  quantlOea  of  grain  to  the  more  eco- 
nomlcaUy  advanced  nations.    In  the  IBSO's. 
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for  example,  Ijttln  America  exported  more 
grain  than  any  other  region  of  the  world. 
Today,  tor  the  most  part,  the  laden  grain 
Bblps  are  sailing  In  the  oppodte  direction — 
and  nearly  three  times  as  many  are  required 
to  do  the  Job.  As  an  Illustration,  more  than 
30  mnilon  tons  of  grain  probably  will  be 
shipped  this  year  from  the  Industrialized 
to  the  nonindustriallzed  countries.  This 
amount  Is  more  than  double  the  magnitude 
of  annual  shipments  of  the  1950 's,  and  an 
increase  of  more  than  50  percent  Just  In 
the  past  S  years.  And  even  with  these  enor- 
mous Imports — Diuch  of  tbem  In  tbe 
form  of  food  aid — and  with  aome  develop- 
ing countries  already  straining  their  port 
capacity,  there  are  many  countries  In  which 
tbe  food  Intake  per  Individual  was  leas  this 
year  than  last  year,  less  last  year  than  the 
year  before.  Unleas  this  disturbing  trend 
can  be  reversed.  It  will  soon  have  profoundly 
deteriorating  effects.  There  la  a  very  real 
relationship  between  hunger  and  poUtlcal 
instability.  There  Is  also  a  very  real  rela- 
tlonablp  between  the  ability  to  meet  ele- 
mentary human  needs  and  economic  and 
social  development.  In  coming  years,  the 
problem  we  discuss  today,  unless  curbed, 
could  beocone  a  serious  obstacle  to  Im- 
port forelg:n  policy  goals  at  tbe  United 
SUtes. 

What  can  be  done?  Tbroughout  history, 
the  hungry  man  often  solved  his  problem — 
when  It  was  solved — In  one  of  two  ways. 
He  either  cultivated  new  lands  or  migrated 
to  a  region  of  tbe  world  with  greater  oppor- 
tunities. Tbe  latter  alternative  no  longer 
exists  today  as  It  did  In  tbe  past.  Although 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  earth's  land  surface 
currently  produces  crops,  the  new  supply 
of  potentially  productive  land  Is  severely 
limited.  The  only  ottMr  alternative  was 
starvation,  an  altematlTS  wlilch  Is  unac- 
ceptable In  todays  world. 

In  what  other  direction  can  we  turn? 
First,  we  cannot  realistically  face  the  food 
crisis  without  simultaneously  looking  at  the 
population  problem.  In  country  after  coun- 
try. Impressive  Increases  in  food  production 
have  been  offset  by  population  growth. 
However,  a  number  at  countries  have  oome 
to  reeognlM  that  the  food  problem  cannot 
be  solved  without  addressing  themselves  to 
both  Bides  ot  tbe  food /population  equation. 
The  race  between  food  and  population  Is  a 
critical  otM. 

Neverttieleas,  even  wl^  the  raoet  optimistic 
of  achievements  In  family  planning,  we 
realistically  face  tbe  fact  that  crucb  measures 
cannot  prevent  the  serious  threat  erf  hunger 
in  the  next  decade. 

With  limited  land  avallabOlty,  our  beet 
hope  Is  to  obtain  more  food  from  lands  al- 
ready under  cultivation,  and  from  the  sea. 
We  have  known  for  a  number  of  years  that 
better  seeds,  fertilizers,  flood  control.  Irriga- 
tion, peetlcldee  and  other  miracles  of  tech- 
nology can  mtilUpIy  food  production  many 
times.  However,  tbe  benefits  of  such  tech- 
niques have  largely  been  confined  to  the 
already-rich  nations.  In  tbe  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  example,  yield  per  acre  In 
the  last  quarter  century  has  been  Increased 
over  100  percent— compared  with  only  B 
percent  In  the  less  developed  world.  Becre- 
taxy  Freeman  often  deecribea  bis  grand- 
father's farm  which  operated  In  tbe  days 
when  the  American  farmer  could  feed  him- 
self and  ttiree  others.  In  contrast,  tbe 
American  farmer  today  feed*  himself  and 
33  others.  The  prime  reason  Is  modem 
technology  wtit^  enables  the  American 
farmer  to  grow  six  times  as  much  com  on 
an  acre  of  land  as  does  a  farmer  In  India. 

How  do  you  beet  encourage  such  an  In- 
crease? How  do  you  best  transfer  a  tech- 
nniogy  wblcb  we  know  exists  and  can  work? 
How  do  you  aooourags  tbe  nssdy  countries 
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to  face  up  to  this  problem  and  solve  It  with 
their  own  resources?  How  can  we  make  the 
most  affective  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  the 
most  economical  contxibution  to  such  an 
effort? 

These  an  the  questions  to  wbloh  tlkS  ad- 
ministration bas  addrsssed  Itelf.  No  one  has 
been  more  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion than  the  President,  and  bis  deep,  per- 
sonal coiu:ern  is  reflected  In  tbe  legislation 
which  Is  now  before  your  committee. 

Last  year.  President  Johnson  requested  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  situation,  and  the 
bill  we  are  discussing  today  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  more  than  a  year's  Intensive  study  by 
tbe  executive  br&ncli.  It  adds  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  an  effort  which  has  been  evolving  over 
tbe  past  two  decades. 

Tbe  blU  g^ves  recognition  to  tbe  Impor- 
tance of  food  as  an  integral  factor  in  a  coun- 
try's life  and  growth. 

The  bill  recognises  tbe  gravity  of  tbe  food 
problem,  certainly  the  most  critical  many 
countries  will  be  facing  over  the  next  decade. 

The  bill  correctly  suggests  that  tbe  only 
solution  to  the  food  problem  wiU  be  through 
the  Increased  agricultural  production  ot  the 
developing  countries  themselves,  and  tJiat  we 
should  make  efforts  to  assist   that  prooeas. 

The  blU  propoees  that  our  own  agricultural 
effort  be  directed  not  only  to  domestic  needs, 
but  also  to  our  {larUcipatlon  In  ovsrssas  re- 
quirements through  both  conunerclal  and 
assistance  channels. 

Mr.  Cbalmum,  there  are  four  aspects  of 
tbls  legislation  to  which  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect your  special  attentton. 

First.  Is  the  emphasis  placed  on  self-help. 
There  Is  little  question  that  tbe  final  reet^u- 
tlon  of  the  world  food  problem  must  oome 
from  tbe  developing  nations  themselves. 
Tet,  In  many  ways,  agriculture  has  been  the 
weakest  rung  In  the  ladder  to  development. 
In  many  countries  It  bas  been  short-changed, 
time  and  again.  In  favor  of  more  glamorous 
Industrial  projects.  Today,  a  new  philosophy 
Is  emerging.  Now  there  Is  a  growing  recog- 
nition that  a  strong  agricultural  base  Is  a 
pirerequlslte  to  development.  Tbe  concept  of 
self-help  Is  Inherent  In  this  legislation,  and 
any  food  assistance  on  our  part  win  be  di- 
rectly related  to  tbe  extent  of  these  efforts. 
We  will  carefully  assess  the  self-help  efforts 
by  the  recipient  countries  to  assure  that  they 
are  doing  everytnlng  passible  to  Increase  their 
own  productive  capacity. 

Tbe  second  point  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attrition  Is  the  transition  from  sales 
for  local  currencies  to  sales  on  dollar  credit 
terms.  Sotne  criticism  bas  been  leveled  over 
tbe  years — perhaps  some  of  It  Justified — that 
certain  recipients  of  our  food  aid  had  as- 
sumed that  our  food  assistance  would  con- 
tinue Indefinitely,  and  thus  encouraging 
tbem  to  neglect  their  own  agriculture  for 
other  priorities.  Some  may  have  felt  they 
were  doing  us  a  favor  by  taking  our  so-called 
surplus  problem  off  our  bands.  With  this 
new  provision,  and  the  fact  of  our  disappear- 
ing surpluses,  food  will  be  provided  on  the 
same  terras  as  development  loans — and  will 
highlight  the  fact  that  food  aid  has  the  same 
value  as  aid  In  o>ther  forms. 

Third.  I  would  like  to  point  out  tbe  em- 
phasis of  this  legislation  on  combating  mal- 
nutrition. This  Is  a  new  dimension  to  the 
food  problem,  which  was  barely  recognlaed  In 
the  early  days  of  Public  Law  480  Scientific 
findings  of  the  past  few  years  emphasise  tbe 
fact  that  the  Und  of  food  we  eat  is  often 
njore  important  than  bow  much  we  eat.  We 
now  realise  that  protein  malnutrition,  espe- 
cially anKmg  young  children,  can  result  in 
l>oth  phjrslcal  and  mental  retardation.  In- 
deed, as  tS>e  President  lias  said  on  a  number 
of  oecaitons,  the  problem  of  malnutrition 
oould  well  become  one  of  tbe  baste  obstacles 
to  tbe  mtlre  development  process.    At  a  con- 


Xerencs  oX  tbe  National  Academy  of  ffclenoss. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  our  approach  to  this 
aspect  of  tbe  food  problem  oould  have  a  di- 
rect effect  "on  what  our  clvUlaation  looks 
like,  acts  like,  and  thinks  like  in  1084." 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  tbe  most  dramaUc 
element  In  tbls  new  program.  Is  ths  conoept 
of  "growing  to  meet  tbs  need."  Tbls  Is  a 
positive  and  logical  sxtanaion  of  previous 
food  aid  efforts.  It  provides  a  link  between 
domestic  farm  programs  and  oversea  com- 
mercial and  assistance  requirements  which 
cannot  help  but  make  a  more  effective  use  of 
our  magnlfloent  agricultural  capacity. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  poesese  expertise  In  a 
field  which  yon  gentlemen  have  studied  for 
many  years.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
foreign  policy  Implications  wtiicb  I  know  are 
very  serious,  the  domestic  economic  t>enefits 
ot  tbe  Food- for- Freedom  Act  are  readily  ap- 
parent to  me.  Time  and  again,  we  see  evi- 
dence that  the  developing  nations  are  im- 
portant potential  customers.  As  tbelr  eoon- 
omles  grow,  tbelr  dollar  purchases  Increase. 
What  we're  really  suggesting,  sslde  from  the 
obvious  humanitarian  and  foreign  policy 
features  of  tbe  legislation  pressnted  here,  is 
that  we  are  helping  to  buUd  bigger  dollar 
markets  more  quickly.  Pood  is  a  stlmtilus 
which  can  help  and  has  helped,  to  expedite 
tbe  arduous  development  process. 

I  would  like  to  stress.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  food  aid  program  bas  been  a  valuable 
foreign  policy  tool  because  It  is  directed  to- 
ward positive  cbanges— strengthening  demo- 
cratic governments,  promoting  political  sta- 
bility, enoouraglng  economic  stability,  assist- 
ing national  development.  Our  food  has  bssn 
and  will  continue  to  be  used  In  the  cauas  of 
peace.  On  certain  occasions  our  donation 
programs,  especially  child -feeding  programs, 
have  continued  In  countries  when  all  other 
forms  of  formal  relationships  were  ruptured. 

Our  pattern  of  operation  necessarily  Is 
different  In  different  countries.  Tbe  quid 
pro  quo,  for  example,  often  Is  different  as 
relationships  with  countries  differ.  But 
what  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  that  our  food 
programs  are  Important  components  of  our 
overall  bilateral  relstlonsblpe.  In  each  case, 
as  we  negotiate  agreements,  we  consider  the 
U.S.  national  Interest.  Just  as  tbe  other 
country  considers  its  national  Interest. 

Tbe  legislation  before  you  Is  based  on  two 
American  traits — a  compassion  for  fellow 
human  beings  in  need,  and  a  technical  skin 
and  productivity  In  agriculture  which  must 
surely  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  suc- 
cess stories  of  modem  history.  These  two 
threads  of  American  greatness  were  woven 
together  by  this  committee  during  the  88d 
Congress  more  than  10  years  ago.  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  480.  As  you  well 
Imow.  the  ev<rfutlon  of  the  bipartisan  food- 
for-peace  program  over  tbe  yea.-s  bas  made 
it  one  of  the  most  successful  and  imagina- 
tive of  our  oversea  assistance  programs. 

The  achievements  of  food  for  peace  have 
been  many,  and  we  have  learned  much  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  Public  L«w  480.  The  new 
legislation  takes  advantage  of  this  expe- 
rience. It  is  adapted  to  tbe  needs  and  oon- 
ditloDS  of  today. 

President  Johnson  bas  proposed  that 
•••  •  •  tbe  United  States  lead  the  world  in 
a  war  against  hunger.**  I  view  tbe  legisla- 
tion tieing  studied  by  your  oommlttse  as 
supporting  this  goal. 

As  I  said  at  tbe  outset,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  ot  immense  proportions. 
From  my  dssk  at  tti»  State  Department, 
where  rarely  a  day  passes  in  which  I  am  not 
Involved  In  sams  food-ralsted  issue,  it  loocns 
as  ons  ot  tbs  major  ptx>bteins  our  NaUon 
will  bs  facing  durtitg  tbs  oomlng  <lsosdss. 
A  major  attack  on  tbe  probism  today  eaa 
prevent  serious  political,  economic,  and  social 
turmoil  In  many  countries  within  a  very  few 
years. 
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I  r^crimmcDd  to  you  the  ftttAck  on  hunger 
as  proprieed  In  the  Food -for- Freedom  Act 
and  Its  'ompanion  legUUtlon  aa  being  In 
the  bed'  .n'-erMt«  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 

United   States 

STA-rMKNT    BT  THS   HONOKABt^  DaVID  E     BEIX, 

AnM:N!STx*Tf)«  Agenct  fo«  Intbknationai. 
DrvTt.opMrMT  Brro««  Tim  SsMA-nt  CoM- 
Mrmr       N     Ac«jcTn.Ttr«K     AKD    FoKxarmT, 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  conunlttee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore thia  committee  in  aupport  of  the  Preal- 
deni'i  recommendatlona  for  ualng  our  agri- 
cultural reeotircee  more  effectively  to  allevl. 
ate  the  world's  hunger  and  to  help  establish 
strong  and  growing  economies  In  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

The  resources  that  need  to  be  mobilized 
Include  not  only  our  food  and  fiber — but  also 
our  knowledge  and  experience  about  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  an  efficient  and 
abundant  agriculture. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  establish  economies 
th.it  are  capable  of  either  producing  the  food 
these  nations  need  or  of  earning  enough 
foreign  exchange  to  purchase  it  commer. 
clally. 

Only  such  a  course  can  lessen  the  heavy 
requirements  for  concessional  food  aid,  In 
the  long  run.  and  eventually  build  greater 
commercial  markets. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  seriousness 
of  the  world's  food  problem:  the  strongly 
rising  trend  of  demand  for  food  In  the  devel- 
oping countries,  resulting  both  from  rising 
populations  and  from  Increasing  Incomes, 
and  the  Inadequate  rate  of  growth  of  food 
supplies  in  those  countries. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  we  view  this  as 
a  world  problem,  not  Just  our  problem.  It 
is  primarily  a  problem  for  the  food-deficit 
nations  themselves  They  are  the  ones  that 
muDt  do  the  most  to  solve  It. 

Wt>  know  we  alone  cannot  feed  the  nearly 
two -thirds  of  the  world's  population  now 
existing  on  less  than  adequate  diets.  But  we 
know  we  can  help  developing  nations  do  a 
better  Job  of  feeding  their  own  people — and 
we  axe  willing  to  share  some  of  our  abun- 
dance with  those  who  show  an  awareness 
and  willingness  to  help  themselves. 

Even  the  task  of  helping  them  to  help 
tnenxselves.  and  temporarily  meeting  the 
most  urgent  food  requirements  until  they 
can  Improve  their  own  production.  Is  not  a 
responsibility  we  accept  alone.  Rather,  it  is 
a  resp>onslblllty  of  all  developed  nations — a 
responsibility  we  are  willing  to  share,  but 
one  which  we  will  insist  others  share  as  well. 

The  President's  war  on  hunger  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress,  including  both 
the  food-for-freedom  proposal  before  this 
committee  and  the  changing  emphasis  pro- 
posed In  our  foreign  economic  assistance 
program,  are  8p>eclflcaUy  aimed  In  this  new 
direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  Secretary 
Freeman  has  discussed  with  the  Committee 
at  more  length  the  changing  conditions  that 
have  resulted  In  these  new  recommendations 
to  the  Congress.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
reasoning  which  led  the  President  to  reject 
the  costly  and  Unpractical  alternative  of 
trying  to  meet  the  entire  world's  food  gap 
over  the  coming  years  by  more  and  more  mas- 
sive shipments  of  food  aid. 

Instead  aa  Secretary  Freeman  made  cleair. 
the  President  has  proposed  the  more  senai- 
bie  course  of  helping  other  countries  to  de- 
velop their  own  food  production,  and  through 
temporarily  increased  food  aid  shipments  to 
fill  the  Inunedtate  gap  untU  their  production 
can  t>e  expanded. 

In  this  '..ask,  the  principal  contribution  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  Is 
to  organise  technical  and  capital  assistance 
to  help  the  developing  cotin tries  raise  their 


rates  of  increase  In  agricultural  output,  aa 
part  of  the  general  task  of  economic  develop- 
nient. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  considerable 
Improvement  in  agricultural  output  in  these 
countries  over  the  past  15  years,  so  the 
problem  is  not  that  of  overcoming  the  total 
Inertia  of  a  motionless  machine,  but  of 
sharply  accelerating  growth  processes  already 
underway.  To  this  end,  we  must  mobilise 
the  best  talent  available  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
land-grant  universities,  and  In  the  farming 
and  business  communities  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has  a  siza- 
ble stake  in  AID'S  efforts  to  improve  agricul- 
tural production  In  developing  nations.  To 
the  extent  we  succeed,  as  we  have  in  such 
cases  as  Taiwan  and  Israel,  for  example,  we 
lessen  the  need  for  conceeslonai  food  aid 
and  increase  the  opportunity  for  conunerclal 
agricultural  exports.  For  that  reason  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  explain  how  our 
programs,  funded  out  of  foreign  assistance 
appropriations,  are  developed  and  carried  out, 
as  well  as  to  conunent  on  the  Important 
contribution  food  aid  provided  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  making  to  our 
overall  objectives. 

AID,  In  planning  and  executing  Its  pro- 
grams to  assist  nations  grow  economically, 
has  learned  that  It  must  look  at  development 
objectives  on  a  countrywide,  economy  wide 
basis.  This  country  planning  begins,  of 
course,  with  the  host  country.  The  U.S.  AID 
mission  In  the  country  la  responsible  for 
working  with  and  advising  host  country  offi- 
cials on  planning  and  carrying  out  develop- 
ment programs  that  make  the  best  overall 
contribution  to  economic  growth.  It  Is  clear 
that  agricultural  development  Is  an  Impor- 
tant element — often  the  most  Important  ele- 
ment— In  this  picture.  Our  AID  mission  Is 
also  responsible  for  planning  and  executing, 
following  approval  here  in  Washington,  the 
U.S.  assistance  to  complement  host  country 
development  elTorts. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  essential  re- 
lationship between  self-help  measures  by 
the  ald-recelving  countries,  and  our  assist- 
ance. Only  If  we  are  convinced  that  coun- 
tries are  doing  what  they  can  for  themselves 
are  we  prepared  to  give  them  full-scale 
SAslstance. 

It  is  a  complex  task  to  analyze  the  various 
measures — some  directly  in  the  agriculture 
field,  some  outside — which  are  needed  to 
achieve  food  output  increases.  They  range 
from  price,  credit,  and  supply  measures  af- 
fecting farm  output  directly,  to  foreign  ex- 
change policies  affecting,  say,  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials  for  fertilizer  pro- 
duction, and  policies  encouraging  (or 
discouraging)  private  ownership  and  Initia- 
tive. The  AID  missions  In  each  coxintry, 
with  help  from  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  universities,  and 
other  sources,  must  study  all  these  matters, 
and  lay  out  the  combined  pattern  of  self- 
help  and  outside  assistance  which  will 
achieve  the  results   .hat  are  necessary. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  expect  that  our  AID 
capital  and  technical  assistance  directly  to 
enlarge  agrlcuilural  output.  In  the  next 
fiscal  year,  will  rise  by  about  SO  percent, 
to  around  MSO  million.  This  will  cover  such 
Items  as  the  following: 

Fertllzer  plants  and  Imports :  AID  financed 
about  t96  million  of  U.S.  fertilizer  exports 
in  fiscal  year  1966  and  that  amount  la  ex- 
pected to  rise  next  year.  We  are  also  help- 
ing to  build  fertilizer  plants  abroad.  We 
are  encouraging  these  efforts  directly 
through  Biu-veys,  through  the  possibility  of 
Joint  financing,  and  through  investment 
guarantees.  AID  currently  has  before  it  ap- 
plications for  guarantees  covering  9350  mil- 
lion In  planned  American  private  investment 
In  fertilizer  production  overseas.  In  1906, 
AID  guaranteed  about  113  million  In  fertiUaer 


plant  Investments  In  Korea,  India,  and  Nic- 
aragua, and  lent  $48.8  mUllon  to  two  new 
plants  in  Korea,  in  which  the  principal 
American  private  Investors  were  Swift,  Qulf, 
and  Skelly. 

Educational  activities  related  to  agricul- 
ture. Including  schools,  extension  services, 
research,  and  training:  In  India,  for  exam- 
pie,  we  have  been  working  with  the  Uni- 
vemltles  of  Illinois,  Ivllssourl,  Tennessee. 
Ohio  State,  and  Kansas  State,  to  develop 
agricultural  universities  In  seven  Indian 
States.  We  shall  Increase  our  support  in 
these  projects  for  adaptive  research  In  plant 
breeding,  soil  and  water  management,  and 
In  pest  and  disease  control. 

Technical  advisory  services  to  govern- 
ments, farmers,  and  agricultural  Institu- 
tions: For  example.  In  Uganda  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Farmers  Union,  since 
1963,  over  8.000  cooperative  leaders  and  man- 
agerial personnel  have  been  trained.  For 
another  example,  we  have  Just  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  re- 
view with  ourselves  and  the  Government  of 
7\inlsla  what  steps  are  needed  in  order  to 
establish  a  better  base  for  planning  agricul- 
tural policies  and  programs. 

Wells,  irrigation,  and  other  activities  re- 
lated to  water  in  support  of  agriculture,  in- 
cluding specific  attention  to  making  the 
moat  effective  utilization  of  water  which  Is 
available:  For  example,  we  have  helped  Paki- 
stan with  the  installation  of  tubewells  (many 
of  which  are  public  and  some  40,000  pri- 
vate), with  engineering  consultation  to  the 
West  Pakistan  Water  and  Power  Authority, 
and  in  a  1 .2-milllon-acre  irrigated  area  as- 
sisting a  demonstration  program  in  modern 
farming  techniques.  We  are  helping  irri- 
gation projects  In  Korea.  In  Laos,  in  India, 
in  Tunisia,  In  Morocco,  In  Afghanistan. 

Transportation  facilities:  Greater  Improve- 
ment must  be  made  In  the  capabilities  of 
agricultural  producers  to  transport  commod- 
ities to  markets  on  a  timely  and  efficient 
basis.  Road  programs  in  southeast  Asia,  in 
Latin  America,  and  in  other  areas  will  con- 
tribute to  this  effort. 

Under  these  efforts,  we  are  financing  well 
over  1,(X)0  agricultural  technicians  overseas, 
most  on  a  contract/or  participating  agency 
basis:  We  also  finance  the  training  of  almost 
3,000  participants  in  the  United  States.  We 
anticipate  increases  iu  these  numbers. 

In  all  these  ways,  we  shall  be  encouraging 
and  supporting  the  expansion  of  agricultural 
output  in  the  developing  countries  as  part 
of  their  general  economic  growth.  This  work 
will  go  forward,  under  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations, in  dloee  cooperation  with  the 
food  aid  program. 

As  the  President  made  clear,  food  aid  Is 
expected  to  be  more  closely  tied  together 
with  our  other  economic  assistance,  and  to 
be  conditioned  upon  self-help  cooperation 
by  the  recipient  country.  Thus,  both  may 
be  better  used  to  encoxirage  Increased  agri- 
cultural production  in  recipient  nations. 

We  strongly  support  the  food-for-freedom 
program  submitted  to  you  by  the  President 
because  «e  believe  It  will  enable  a  far  more 
effective  Job  to  be  done  In  the  future. 

Elimination  of  the  "surplus  disposal"  con- 
cept will  end  once  and  for  all  any  idea  that 
food  aid  Is  not  a  resource  of  real  value,  and 
will  strengthen  our  bargaining  position  In 
obtaining  self-help  commitments.  We  eilso 
believe  this  change  will  assist  us  substan- 
tially In  urging  other  developed  countries 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  to  the  food 
problem. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  the  proposed 
transition  from  local  currency  sales  to  sales 
for  dollar  credits,  putting  the  valuable  re- 
sources of  food  and  fiber  on  the  same  basis 
of  loan  terms  as  we  follow  In  making  non- 
agricultural  commodities  available  to  ald- 
recelvlng  countries,  will  help  compel  develop- 
ing nations  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  even- 
tually  they   mtist  be   able   to  produce   for 
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th«naelTM   or  to   buy   their  food   r«qain- 
ments. 

Although  !t  la  cm  Intention  to  more  to 
salee  for  dodars  within  the  B-year  period, 
there  will  be  instances  In  selected  countries 
where  UJ5.  interests  may  be  better  serred  by 
our  continuing  to  accept  some  local  currency 
in  lieu  of  dollars.  The  proposed  bill  en- 
visages three  kinds  of  situations  where  this 
might  arise.  The  first  Is  where  foreign  cur- 
rency receipts  can  be  used  to  meet  our  Oov- 
emmenfs  financial  obligations  abroad.  The 
second  situation  occurs  when  foreign  cur- 
rencies can  be  used  foe  the  commi  c  defense, 
as  In  Korea  and  Vietnam  wher  currency 
generations  from  existing  Public  Law  480 
programs  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  Joint  security  related  Interests.  The  third 
situation  we  envisage  Is  when  foreign  cur- 
rencies can  be  usefully  employed  to  support, 
through  loans,  American  private  Investment 
abrocul.  When  foreign  currencies  are  needed 
for  any  of  these  usee,  we  are  requesting  au- 
thorization to  permit  the  VS.  Govemmefat, 
at  the  time  salee  a^emnents  are  negotiated, 
to  provide  for  payment  In  foreign  currency 
rather  than  dollars. 

In  other  words,  whUe  our  objective  Is  to 
move  to  dollar  credit  sales,  we  want  to  re- 
serve the  option  to  receive  payment  In  local 
currency  where  It  U  in  the  US.  Interest  to 
do  BO.  We  do  not  want  to  aocumulate  local 
currencies  for  which  we  haf*  no  require- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  eonsoUdating  the  former 
title  I  and  title  IV  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480  into  a  single  new  title  I  concessional 
salee  program,  the  legislation  before  you 
also  consolidates  the  former  title  n  and  title 
m  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  into  a  new 
single  donation  section  covering  famine  re- 
lief, economic  development  "food  for  work" 
projects,  school  feeding  programs,  and  peo- 
ple-to-people distribution  programs  of  the 
American  voluntary  foreign  aid  agencies 
operating  overseas. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  twice  as 
much  food  is  transferred  abroad  under  con- 
cessional sales  programs  as  la  donated.  We 
expect  this  ratio  to  be  nuilntained  In  the 
years  ahead.  Nevertheless,  title  n  of  the  new 
bill  covers  activities  that  have  become  in- 
creasingly effective  In  recent  years. 

Under  title  n,  section  303,  of  the  present 
law,  the  ntunber  of  economic  development 
and  ooRununlty  development  programs  has 
continued  to  Increase.  As  experience  has 
been  gained,  an  increasing  number  of  gov- 
ernments and  voluntary  agencies  are  dis- 
covering that  food,  when  intelligently  ap- 
plied with  the  input  of  other  resources.  Is  a 
powerful  resource  to  promote  development. 

During  the  past  year,  63  new  economic 
and  cooununlty  development  projects  were 
undertaken  in  41  covm tries,  and  126  projects 
were  continued,  for  a  total  of  179  projects 
In  66  countries  providing  food  to  13  million 
people. 

Typical  activities  being  carried  on  under 
these  projects  Include: 

In  northeast  Brazil,  over  60.000  workers 
will  be  working  this  year  on  food  for  work 
programs.  To  date  over  a.^pO  miles  of  rural 
roads  and  22  small  Irrigation  dams  have 
been  built.  In  Korea,  more  than  260.000 
workers  are  engaged  In  land  reclamation  and 
farm  improvement,  farmlahd  rearrangement, 
reforestation,  feeder  road  construction  and 
flood  control, 

A  most  significant  change  tn  the  donation 
program  has  been  occurring  in  the  title  III 
programs.  In  the  response  by  the  registered 
voluntary  agenclae  and  our  AID  missions  to 
the  challenge  to  use  food  ratber  than  merely 
to  dispenae  It.  This  Is  in  accord  with  the 
congressional  mandate  in  tba  1964  exteosixtn 
of  Public  Law  480  which  provided  that  UUe 
in  food  should  be  "directed  toward  com- 
munity and  other  self-help  activities  de- 
•Igned  to  allerlste  the  cauMS  of  the  need  for 
■uch  aaautaaoe."     Tbe  vocldwlde  re^xmaa 


has  exceeded  our  moat  optlmlstle  expeeta- 
tloBs.  In  areaa  large  and  small,  urban  and 
rural,  A  ererjf  part  ot  the  lees-derelopod 
world,  many  thousands  of  people  hare  begun 
to  use  tfce  enerjy  the  food  provides,  together 
with  other  rew^xces.  In  activities  designed  to 
eliminate  th«  need  for  food  assistance. 

Voluntary  ag^clee.  heretofore  bound  to 
distribute  food  without  requiring — or  eren 
permitting — the  contribution  ot  work  by  the 
recipients,  have  begun  to  tise  food  to  do  more 
than  merely  satisfy  the  immediate  pangs  of 
hunger.  The  very  considerable  personnel 
reeourcee  of  these  agencies  and  their  coun- 
terparts— 800  non-Oovemment  American 
employees  abroad,  6.700  non -Government 
foreign  employees,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  volunteers — have  Joined  hands  with 
thousands  of  Federal,  State,  village,  and  town 
officials  and  our  AID  mission  personnel  In  a 
massive  cooperative  effort  to  Implement  this 
new  direction. 

The  activities  are  u  imaginative  as  they 
are  widespread:  A  village  in  Upper  Volta 
has  its  first  cemented  well.  Refugees  tn 
West  Bengal  in  India  are  building  an  ele- 
vated road  to  serve  also  as  a  dyke  to  protect 
newly  built  homes  and  newly  planted  fruit 
trees  that  will  bring  them  self-sufficiency. 
In  Paraguay,  colonists  are  pioneering  in 
rugged  frontiers,  establishing  homesteads 
and  clearing  and  cultivating  new  lands. 
In  Chile,  a  village  built  for  itself  a  first  aid 
station  to  serve  a£  its  first  medical  center. 
Literacy  classes  have  been  eetabllsbed  In 
remote  areas  of  Brazil.  In  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Philippines,  mothers  are  taught  sani- 
tation and  homemaklng  skills  while  their 
htubands  move  tons  of  rock  by  hand  to 
build  dams  and  to  divert  streams  which 
have  flooded  their  villages  for  centuries. 

The  Individual  projects  are  small,  but  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  i>eople  In  farflung 
areas,  they  represent  progrees,  development, 
hope — and  the  knowledge  that  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  America  are  extended  to  them 
In  cooperation  and  friendship. 

Under  title  n  of  the  new  bill,  we  wlU  con- 
tinue to  resiMnd  to  requeue  for  emergency 
disaster  relief.  In  the  last  year.  (38  million 
worth  of  food  was  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
resulting  from  31  disasters  around  the  world. 
Any  discussion  of  the  donation  programs 
would  be  Incomplete  without  mentioning 
the  progrees  of  school  feeding  activities 
around  the  world.  Each  day  some  70  mUllon 
children  receive  supplemental  food  either 
through  school,  institutional,  or  family  feed- 
ing programs.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
example  has  been  In  the  "Operation  Nlnoc" 
program  in  Latin  America,  where  the  niunber 
ot  children  fed  increased  from  about  4  mil- 
lion to  about  16  million  over  a  span  of  3 
years.  Most  significantly,  the  effort  has  led 
to  greater  budget  allocations  by  Latin  Amerl- 
een  countries  for  expanding  the  school  feed- 
ing programs,  and  resulted  in  better  school 
attendance  as  well  as  better  school  perform- 
ance. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  started  to 
shift  our  emphasis  from  school  feeding 
toward  greater  efforts  to  reach  the  preschool 
child  in  medical  centers  and  maternity  clin- 
ics, because  of  our  growing  concern  over  the 
serious  effects  of  malnutrition  on  these 
youngsters  before  they  reach  school  age. 
During  the  past  year  $1.9  minion  of  AID 
funds  were  used  to  fortify  norua'.  dry  milk 
with  vitamins  A  and  D  for  these  feeding  pro- 
grams. We  Intend  to  step  up  other  activities 
aimed  at  oombatlng  malnutrition  in  in- 
fants, including  technical  assistance  and 
health  education,  as  well  as  use  of  our  invest- 
ment guarantee  authority  to  encourage  the 
American  food  procaaalng  industry  to  under- 
take manufacture  abroad  of  Infant  food 
meeting  proper  nutritional  standards. 

As  you  know,  title  n  also  authorizes  mak- 
ing food  available  through  International  or- 
ganizations. It  Is  under  this  title  that  we 
have  encouraged  other  food-producing  na- 


ttana  to  share  to  a  greater  extent  In  food  aid 
through  our  participation  in  the  world  food 
program,  sponaered  )otattj  by  the  VH.  and 
FAO.  Ftor  the  past  3  calendar  years.  1963-65. 
tiie  program  has  operated  on  an  experimen- 
tal basts.  In  this  period  the  world  food  pro- 
gram budget  totaled  $94  mUllon.  The  United 
States  oontrlbuted  $40  million  in  comntodi- 
tles  and  $10  million  in  ocean  frtight  and 
caah.  The  program  has  demonstrated  that 
economic  development,  child  feeding,  and 
emergency  programs  utilizing  food  as  the 
primary  resource  can  be  conducted  success- 
ftilly  by  a  multilateral  organization. 

In  December  1965.  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  FAO  Conference  reviewed  the 
world  food  program's  accotnpl  lah  men  ts  and 
agreed  to  extend  the  program  with  a  goal  for 
the  upcoming  3  years,  1966-68,  of  $376  mil- 
lion In  commodities  and  the  cash  necessary 
to  move  them  and  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. Again,  the  United  States  offered  to 
match  the  amount  of  commodities  made 
available  by  other  countries.  The  world  food 
program  projects  are  the  same  type  we  would 
normally  carry  out  under  title  n  bilateral 
program.  By  participating  in  the  world  food 
program,  however,  we  are  able  to  encourage 
other  donors  to  share  in  providing  the  needed 
food  and  also  obtain  a  bigger  "breadbasket" 
of  more  different  comn»odltlee  for  such  pro- 
grams. Our  cash  contribution  to  the  world 
food  program  comes  out  of  regular  AID  ap- 
propriations, not  Public  Law  480.  The  same 
will  be  true  under  the  new  legislation. 

Before  concluding.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  crucial  importance  of  the  longer-term 
authorization  proposed  In  the  legislation  be- 
fore you. 

As  we  move  from  surplus  disposal  to  shar- 
ing our  agricultural  productive  ability  when- 
ever it  best  serves  our  national  interest.  It  la 
going  to  be  necessary  to  do  longer-term  plan- 
ning. We  will  need  to  look  ahead  as  to  re- 
quiremelnts,  so  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  be  properly  guided  In  making  production 
goal  decisions.  And  we  will  need  to  have 
some  assurance  that  the  temp>orary  food 
gaps  can  be  supported  while  the  developing 
nations  carry  through  their  longer-range 
programs  of  agricultural  development. 

With  the  new  concepts  and  authority  of 
the  food-for-freedom  bill,  and  with  the  new 
emphasis  on  developing  agriculture  under 
our  foreign  assistance  program,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  provide  a  balanced  input 
of  food  aid  with  technical  and  other  types  of 
assistance  that  can.  over  a  period  of  yeart. 
reduce  to  manageable  proportions  the  very 
serious  food  gap  confronting  the  wortd  today. 


GEN.    THOMAS    D.    WHITE 
MEMORIAL    WINDOW 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  In  the  Senate  were  good  friends  and 
warm  admirers  of  Oen.  Thomas  D. 
White,  former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
who  passed  away  last  December.  I  was 
▼ery  glad  to  hear  that  friends  and  aaso- 
clates  of  General  White  have  decided 
that  a  window  In  his  honor,  installed  In 
the  nave  of  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
would  be  a  fitting  memorial 

General  White,  the  son  of  an  Epis- 
copal bishop,  was  raised  in  an  Episcopal 
rectory.  His  great-grandfather  was  an 
Episcopal  minister  and  was  the  man  who 
married  Abraham  Uncoln  and  Mary 
Todd.  The  general  was  a  regular  wor- 
shipper at  the  National  Cathedral. 

The  White  Memorial  Window  will  be 
installed  in  a  part  of  the  National  Cathe- 
dral now  under  construction  in  one  of  a 
series  depicting  vocations.  I  beUeve  this 
window  will  be  a  specially  appropriate 
tribute  to  General  White  and  his  great 
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military  career  in  the  aervice  of  the  Na- 
tion. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NATIONAL  GUARDS- 
MEN IN  PANAMA 

Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 

President,  a  series  of  training  exercises 
for  elements  of  the  West  Virginia  Air 
National  Guard  resulted  in  a  personal- 
ized foreign  aid  program  In  Panama. 

The  Ff>bruar>'  6  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Gazette-Mall  State  magazine,  Charles- 
ton, W  Va  ,  relates  this  story  and  com- 
ments on  the  results  when  American 
military  men  start  a  people-to-people  aid 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.*  follows: 

PoKzicN    Aid  at  tmb  Osassxoots  Lkvtl 

(EDiToa's  Not*. — Taws  Is  a  contagloua  sys- 
temic disease  occurring  Id  hot  regions  caused 
by  a  parasitic  fly,  and  is  marked  by  rasp- 
berry-like excrescences  on  the  face,  hands, 
feet,  and  around  the  external  genitals. 
These  excrescenses  may  run  together  In 
fungus-like  mass,  and  may  Xorm  pustules  or 
become  ulcerated.) 

(By  Harold  C.  Oadd) 

The  130th  Air  Commando  Group  of  the 
West  Virginia  National  Guard  Is  currently 
providing  foreign  aid  at  the  grassroots  level 
for  neighboring  countries  south  of  the  bor- 
der— and  at  the  same  time  is  being  trained 
in  Jungle  operations. 

The  project  Is  called  "Operation :  Highland 
^ing."  and  Is  the  first  time  any  air  com- 
mando unit  of  the  National  Guard  from  any- 
where In  the  United  States  has  been  deployed 
out  of  the  country  In  full  force.  It  was 
launched  In  January  1968,  when  the  West 
Virginia  Air  Guardsmen  were  airlifted  to 
Panama  In  three  separate  movements.  This 
year  the  Air  Guard  Is  going  back — in  High- 
land ining  No.  a — but  in  two.  Instead  of  three, 
airlifts. 

The  first  group  this  year  spent  the  latter 
part  of  January  In  Panama.  The  second 
group  deptarted  from  Kanawha  Airport  last 
Friday. 

Once  on  station  In  Central  America,  the 
^viardsmen  are  assigned  to  their  regular  Air 
Porce  counterparts  and  work  side  by  side 
with  them  for  2  weeks  carrying  out  practical 
aid  projects. 

Typical  of  such  projects  Is  the  weekend  one 
team  of  the  130th  Air  Commando  medical 
detachment  spent  In  Los  tJveros  last  year. 
Loe  Uveros  Is  a  Jungle  community  of  about 
150  pversons.  50  minutes  from  Panama  City 
by  helicopter — or  3  days  by  horseback — the 
only  other  way  to  get  there. 

Los  Uveros  Is  typical  of  about  three-fourths 
of  rural  Panama,  according  to  M.  Sgt. 
Clarence  Mlchaelson,  a  medical  technician 
who  was  part  of  the  4-man  team  that 
treated  175  persons  In  a  2-day  visit  there. 

Other  members  of  the  team  Included  Dr. 
Ma  J  Lester  Keys.  0O5th  Air  Commando 
Squadron.  Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Canal 
Zone:  3  Sgt  William  A.  Fixer  of  St.  Albans: 
and  .K2r  Kd^  i,rd  Samples,  of  Lens  Creek,  a 
phamnc;.-,  - 

The  economy  of  the  village  might  be  termed 
the  "survival  type  '  Residents  live  off  the 
land  for  the  most  part.  Some  have  a  few 
coffee  plants,  or  raise  bananas.  There  are  a 
few  small  family  gardens. 

There  are  two  storw  In  Lo«  Uveros.  The 
•Titire  »to<-k  of  a  Los  Uveros  store  Is  probably 
*t>-nu  whAt  you  would  take  home  from  the 
5  upertnarKet  u:  feed  your  family  for  1  week. 


Sergeant  Mlchaelson  said.  He  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Guard  medical  team  in  Los 
Uveros  referred  to  the  two  stores  as  "Kroger" 
and  "Evans."  They  are  stocked  by  "travel- 
ings salesmen,"  who  move  about  the  Interior 
with  a  small  pack  train,  which  Mlcliaelson 
labeled  the  "Bell  Line."  Customers  at  Los 
Uveros  Kroger  and  Evans  stores  don't  buy 
cigarettes  by  the  pack  or  carton.  They  buy 
one  cigarette  at  a  time. 

The  "Jefe"  (or  chief)  of  Los  Uveros  is 
"Julio"  and  he  has  his  ofSce  by  popular  de- 
mand. Sergeant  Mlchaelson  said. 

"He's  the  smartest  man  In  the  village. 
Everyone  looks  to  him  to  make  the  decisions. 
All  the  little  villages  have  a  similar  chief." 

Julio  (pronounced  "Hooleo")  was  one  of 
two  men  In  the  village  the  medical  team 
visited  who  could  speak  both  Spanish  and 
English.  At  one  time.  Sergeant  Mlchaelson 
thlnJcs  the  chief  served  as  a  houseboy  for 
military  personnel  In  Panama  City. 

"While  we  were  In  Los  Uveroe,  he  acted  as 
our  Interpreter  and  wrote  the  Instructions 
on  the  medicine  we  gave  to  his  vUlagers." 

Before  they  departed,  Julio  had  the  Guard 
medical  team  over  to  his  house  for  dinner. 
It  was  his  "diplomatic  dinner":  ttxe  best  be 
had.  Boiled  rice — without  seasoning  or 
adornment — Just  plain,  boiled  rice. 

With  the  typ>e  of  aid  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Air  Guard  la  giving,  life  may  Improve  at  Loa 
Uveroe  in  the  future.  It  Is  already  improv- 
ing. 

A  small — 1,500  foot — airstrip  has  been 
hacked  out  of  the  Jungle  so  that  small  planes 
can  land  at  Los  Uveros. 

It  Is  a  constant  fight,  that  airstrip.  Turn 
your  back  and  the  Jungle  has  taken  It  back. 

To  achieve  It  In  the  first  place,  a  small 
plane,  with  loudspeakers  In  the  doors,  flew 
over  telling  the  residents  of  the  village  how 
to  clear  off  the  airstrip.  Then  shovels, 
wheelbarrows,  mattocks  and  machetes  were 
dropped.  Two  years  later  the  airstrip  was 
about  complete. 

"Loudspeakers  from  the  sky"  are  the  most 
practical,  modem  method  of  conununlcatlon 
for  Interior  Panama.  Three  days  before  the 
Air  Guard  medical  team  visited  Los  Uveroe, 
the  loudspeaker  equipped  small  planes  swept 
over  the  area  announcing  that  "Medicos  will 
be  In  Los  Uveros  Saturday." 

Master  Sergeant  Mlchaelson  said  that  some 
Panamanians  traveled  2  days  to  get  to  Los 
Uveros  to  the  "medicos." 

"We  went  In  by  helicopter."  Sergeant 
Mlchaelson  said.  "The  people  were  so  happy 
to  see  us,  they  met  us  on  the  strip  and  helped 
carry  our  supplies  down  to  the  village,  which 
was  about  one- fourth  of  a  mile  away  through 
the  Jungle.  While  we  were  there,  they  fol- 
lowed us  everywhere. 

"You  don't  Just  treat  one  patient  In  a 
community  like  Los  Uveros.  You  treat  the 
whole  family.  All  of  them  have  the  same 
aliments:  malnutrition,  worms,  malaria, 
yaws. 

"We  treated  the  yaws  with  1%  mlUlon 
units  of  penicillin  and  It  worked  like  magic," 
Sergeant  Mlchaelson  said: 

An  earlier  medical  team  had  flown  In  In 
August  1064,  and  treated,  among  others,  the 
only  man — other  than  in  the  local  Jefe — 
who  could  speak  English,  for  yaws.  At  that 
time  his  back  was  completely  ulcerated,  from 
neck  to  waist,  with  the  yaws. 

"When  we  arrived  (In  January  1065)  be  had 
one  small  sore,  about  tiie  size  of  a  half  dollar. 
We  gave  him  penicillin  to  clear  It  up. 

"All  of  them  have  worms.  A  baby  that 
looks  perfectly  healthy  has  muscles  that  feel 
like  sponge  rubber.  She's  bloated  with 
worms.  '  We  give  a  bottle  of  worm  medicine 
to  a  whole  family.  They  need  to  be  wormed 
about  every  36  or  40  days. 

"We  got  a  young  girl  in,  she  was  about  14 
years  old,  and  was  having  chills  and  fever. 
I  think  her  temperature  was  up  to  about 
104*  F.  We  took  a  blood  sample  and  checked 
It   tmder    the   microscope.     It   was   malaria. 


We  had  the  medicine  to  give  her  adequate 
treatment. 

"Many  of  those  we  treated  had  never  seen 
a  doctor  before.  One  man  we  took  care  of 
on  Satiu-day  came  back  the  next  day  and 
wanted  to  see  the  doctor  again.  He  wanted 
to  know  U  it  was  all  right  for  him  to  take  a 
bath  while  he  was  taking  the  medicine  we 
had  given  him." 

"We  were  there  during  the  dry  season.  It 
starts  to  rain  In  March  and  rains  for  0 
months.  While  we  were  there,  there  were  no 
mosquitoes.  We  slung  our  Jungle  hammocks 
under  the  school,  yit  got  down  to  about  60° 
F.  during  the  night,  and  since  we  were 
sleeping  in  our  clothes — except  our  shoes, 
and  It  Is  hard  to  sleep  in  one  of  those  ham- 
mocks because  you  keep  falling  out — we 
pulled  down  the  moaqulto  netting  for  a 
blanket. 

"When  we  awoke  the  next  morning,  about 
half  the  village  was  there  waiting  for  us  to 
get  up— just  standing  around  waiting  for  the 
American  medicos  to  get  back  to  work." 

Sergeant  Mlchaelson  explained  that  the 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  stilts  to  keep  jun- 
gle snakes  and  animals  from  taking  up  resi- 
dence Inside. 

"We  weren't  bothered  by  snakes  or  wild 
animals  while  we  were  there.  Incidentally, 
another  thing  that  makes  life  in  the  Jungle 
rough  is  the  ants.  They're  big  and  very  de- 
structive. You  can  see  paths  they  use  regu- 
larly— a  strip  about  2  inches  wide  leading 
off  through  the  vegetation. 

"Members  of  the  air  crews  were  given  sur- 
vival training  in  the  Jungle.  They  were  taken 
out  Into  the  Jungle  by  Air  Force  Instructors 
and  had  to  hack  out  a  place  to  sleep  for  a 
couple  of  days.  It  was  plenty  rough,  but 
they  said  they  enjoyed  It. 

"One  Instructor  was  an  expert  in  stalk- 
ing. He  would  sneak  into  their  camp  and 
steal  a  hat  without  them  knowing  he  had 
been  there.  Then  the  hat  owner  had  to  pay 
a  buck  to  get  his  hat  back."       i 

The  area  under  the  school,  wBere  the  med- 
ics slung  their  Jungle  bammocid  to  sleep.  Is  a 
loafing  area  during  the  day  ^r  those  who 
come  to  deal  at  the  stores. 

"There  are  benches  down  there  under  the 
school.  They  are  crude.  Just  as  the  desks 
and  tables  inside  the  schools  are.  Two 
boards  nailed  together  make  a  bench  or  desk. 

"Our  treatment  table  was  a  rollaway  bed 
someone  had  found  somewhere.  We  had 
brought  out  sheets.  There  was  no  mattress 
We  spread  the  sheet  over  the  springs." 

As  you  read  this.  Master  Sergeant  Mlchael- 
son Is  back  In  Panama,  on  Highland  Fling 
No.  2. 

He  has  18  years  of  service  In  the  Guard: 
has  served  In  Korea  and  has  participated  In 
Guard  training  exercises  In  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  other  areas. 

"If  everyone  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  it  is  like  down  In  Panama,  and  what  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  during  these 
field  training  exercises,  they  would  have  a 
much  better  Ideas  of  their  Government  and 
how   their  tax  dollars   are  spent. 

"Conditions  down  there  aren't  pretty. 
But.  It  Is  a  beautiful  country.  You  can 
spend  days  on  end  photographing  the  Jun- 
gle.   I'm  looking  forward  to  going  back." 

That's  what  happens  when  you  start  a 
people-to-people  aid  program. 
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FULL  SECURITY  IN  OLD  AGE  FOR 
AMERICAN  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  my  support  for  S.  2837,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Burdick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  an  adverse  result  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1965. 

When  the  89th  Congress  gave  final  ap- 
proval last  summer  to  the  act  establish- 


ing the  health  Insurance  program  for 
older  Americans  as  well  as  providing  an 
across-the-board  increase  of  7  percent  In 
social  security  pensions,  an  unplanned 
and  unwanted  byproduct  became  ap- 
o   parent. 

In  the  fall  of  1964.  the  bill  to  increase 
social  security  payments  by  7  percent 
was  pending  before  the  Congress  at  the 
same  time  a  bill  was  pending  to  Increase 
pension  payments  to  veterans  of  wartime 
service.  It  was  clear  at  that  early  date 
that  the  social  security  Increase  would 
cause  a  reduction  or  a  total  loss  of  pen- 
sion for  some  veterans  because  their 
newly  Increased  Income  would  rise  above 
certain  levels.  To  protect  the  pensioners' 
interests,  a  provision  was  added  to  the 
service -connected  bill  excluding  10  per- 
cent of  Income  from  all  other  retirement 
sources  In  computing  veterans'  Income 
for  determination  of  petiBion  eligibility. 
Thus  amended,  the  pension  bill  was  en- 
acted In  the  closing  dasrs  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

The  social  security  Increase  proposal, 
however,  did  not  pass  until  last  svimmer. 
As  a  result  of  this  timing,  many  veterans 
received  larger  pension  payments  during 
several  months  of  1965  than  would  have 
been  possible  had  both  bills  been  enacted 
late  in  1964.  Following  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1965  last  summer,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration indicated  reductions  In  pay- 
ments to  those  veterans  whose  total  In- 
come had  been  boosted  beyond  the  eligi- 
bility levels  by  the  7 -percent  increase  in 
social  security. 

I  have  long  felt  that  this  difficult  prob- 
lem necessitates  prompt  corrective  action 
by  the  Congress.  In  fact,  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate attempted  to  avert  the  conditions 
created  by  the  belated  approval  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1965 
on  several  occasions,  but  to  no  avail. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  support  to  the 
Burdick  bill,  for  it  will  make  clear  anew 
the  determination  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country  to  guarantee  full  security  In 
old  age  to  the  millions  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  women  who  gave  so  freely  to 
guarantee  the  survival  of  our  free  society. 


THE  GENERATION  OP  MINE  MOUTH 
ELECTRICITY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  watching  with  great  Interest  devel- 
opments In  the  West,  particularly  in 
Utah,  of  a  project  for  the  generation  of 
mine-mouth  electricity. 

The  project  can  be  greatly  beneficial  to 
the  continuing  resurgence  of  mining  In 
the  West  and  I  look  forward  to  a  simi- 
lar development  being  located  In  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

The  Imaginative  Utah  project  was  de- 
scribed In  the  February  17  Issue  of  Public 
UtUltles  Fortnightly  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  Frank  E.  Moss.  The 
project  is  being  constructed  by  three 
western  private  utility  firms.  Senator 
Moss  has  helped  clear  the  way  for  nec- 
essary cooperative  agreements  with  the 
State  of  Utah  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  site  of  the  plant  is  a  remote 
section  of  southern  Utah  on  the  Kal- 
parowlta  Plateau.  It  will  use  the  ex- 
tensive coal  deposits  there  and  the  water 


from  Lake  Powell  to  produce  electricity 
which  will  be  transmitted  by  high  volt- 
age lines  to  towns  and  cities  where  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Senator  Moss, 
entitled,  "A  Half-Billion  Mine  Mouth 
Plant  for  Utah."  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  CoNCRKSSiONAL  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcgrd, 
as  follows: 

(From  PubUc  Utilities  Fortnightly,  Feb.  17, 

1060] 
A   Half-Bilxion    Mim    Mouth    Plant   fob 

Utah 
(NoTk. — Cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  3  western  electric  utilities 
has  brought  about  plans  for  a  huge  electric 
generating  project  in  a  remote  county  in 
Utah.  The  wise  and  effective  vise  of  national 
resources  and  the  capital  of  private  enterprise 
have  combined  to  transform  this  desert  re- 
gion into  an  Industrial  and  recreational  area 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  several  Western 
States.) 

(By  the  Honorable  Fkank  E.  Moss,  U.8. 
Senator  from  Utah) 

A  combination  of  three  factors  has  made 
possible  a  half-billion  dollar  powerplant  de- 
velopment In  a  region  of  my  State  of  Utah 
that  is  today  too  remote  to  be  served  by  a 
single  power  line. 

The  factors  are — 

The  West's  booming  demand  for  elco- 
trlclty; 

Technical  capability  to  operate  larger 
powerplants  and  higher  voltage  transmla- 
sion  lines; 

Storage  of  27  million  acre-feet  water  be- 
hind a  Federal  dam  on  the  Colorado  River. 

The  strange  location  of  this  proposed  new 
Industry  Is  a  land  of  crimson  cliffs  reflected 
In  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Powell,  a  186- 
mlle-Iong  manmade  body  of  water. 

Three  western  public  utility  corporations 
are  engaged  In  a  joint  venture  to  exploit 
some  600  million  tons  of  coal  underlying  the 
Kalparowlts  plateau  in  Kane  County,  Utah. 
No  more  than  a  few  tons  have  been  mined 
here  before,  even  though  Utah  is  the  major 
coal-producing  State  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

A  steam-generating  plant  is  projected 
which  would  produce  6  million  kilowatts  of 
electrical  power  to  go  to  load  centers  in 
Arizona  and  southern  Califomia. 

The  entrepreneurs  are:  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  acting  through  Its  subsidiary.  As- 
sociated Southern  Inyestment  Co.;  San  Diego 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  acting  through  its  sub- 
sidiary. New  Albion  Resources  Co.;  and  Ari- 
zona Public  Service  Co.,  acting  tlirough  its 
subsidiary.  Resources  Co. 

The  parent  concerns  are  the  3  major  power 
companies  serving  Arizona  and  southern 
California. 

Obviously,  Immense  economic  benefits 
would  flow  to  Utah  from  such  an  enterprise. 
The  capital  cost  of  a  6  mllUon-kilowatt  plant 
will  be  in  the  magnitude  of  9500  million. 
The  extraction  equipment  and  coal  convey- 
ance system  wlU  take  expenditures  In  the 
vicinity  of  »96  million.  Transmission  facili- 
ties In  the  State  of  Utah  would  cost  some 
»4  mllUon. 

Many  facets  of  the  Kalparowlts  venture 
sparkle  with  Interest  for  industrlallsu,  Uw- 
yers.  legislators,  and  State  and  Federal 
officials. 

It  demonstrates  how  long-dormant  re- 
sources may  support  new  bonanzas  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  Increasing  popula- 
tions and  prosperity. 

It  offers  a  fascinating  look  Into  the 
future  of  ttte  development  of  Utah  and  other 
regions  of  the  Rockies. 


It  Involves  significant  questions  of  law  and 
public  policy  relating  to  natural  reeouroe 
exploitation.  Finally,  It  requires  the  nego- 
tiation of  complex  arrangements  with  State 
and  Federal  Governments. 

Before  pursuing  legal  questions  further, 
let  us  examine  the  three  basic  factors  under- 
lying the  development — demand  for  electric- 
ity, technical  advances,  and  Lake  Powell 
water. 

THE  NEED  FOB  ELECTRIC  ENEEOT 

The  electric  power  demand  of  the  Nation 
Is  said  to  be  doubling  every  10  years.  Arizona 
and  southern  California  are  the  two  fastest 
growing  areas.  Demand  for  electric  power  is 
presenUy  over  11.1  million  kilowatts. 

The  three  companies  state  that  they  must 
add  24.260.000  kUowatU  to  their  generating 
capacity  between  now  and  1080.  The  pro- 
posed plant  wlU  supply  about  a  fifth  of  this. 
The  annual  capacity  of  Kalparowlts,  how- 
ever, will  be  30  percent  greater  than  the  1064 
electric  power  sales  of  Southern  California 
Edison,  largest  of  the  developers. 

To  match  the  burgeoning  demand  of  their 
markets,  the  companies  plan  several  great 
■team -generating  plants  to  burn  western 
coal.  One  is  already  going  at  Farmlngton, 
N.  Mex.  It  currently  serves  Arizona  Public 
Service  Corp.  only.  However,  additions  are 
contemplated  which  wiU  serve  other  utilities 
In  the  Southwest.  On  the  drawing  boards 
Is  a  second,  to  be  In  southern  Nevada  ad- 
jacent to  the  Colorado  River  and  3  miles  be- 
low Davis  Dam.  Coal  would  be  obtained 
from  the  Black  Mesa  area  of  Navajo  County. 
Ariz.  A  letter  of  Intent  with  a  major  coal 
supplier  has  been  executed  to  furnish  this 
requirement. 

THE  advances  in  TECHNOLOGY 

The  technical  advances  of  the  electric 
power  industry  became  front-page  news  dur- 
ing the  blackout  of  the  Northeast  Dnlt«d 
States  In  November. 

Explaining  the  practice  of  power  pooling, 
the  New  York  Times  stated  that  it  was  made 
possible  by  a  "combination  of  extremely 
efficient  generating  stations,  plus  rapidly 
Improving  means  of  transporting  electricity 
over  greater  distances." 

In  the  past  two  decades,  ever-larger  tur- 
bine generator  units  have  been  buUt,  and 
they  utilize  higher  temperatiirea  and  pres- 
sures. 

One  result  Is  that  0.7  pounds  of  coal  will 
now  yield  a  kUowatt-bour  of  electricity.  In 
contrast  with  the  1.1  pounds  It  took  in 
1038. 

To  achieve  higher  efflclency  In  transporta- 
tion, power  men  have  gone  to  transmission 
lines  using  higher  and  higher  voltages.  The 
higher  the  voltage,  the  larger  is  the  amount 
of  energy  that  can  be  pushed  through  the 
line. 

The  use  of  direct  current  Is  a  major  engi- 
neering advance  that  has  led  to  significant 
savings  here  and  in  Europe.  Direct  current 
Is  now  used  to  move  electricity  on  Jumps 
of  hundreds  of  miles  before  It  is  transformed 
to  alternating  current  for  delivery  to  homes, 
factories,  and  stores. 

Because  of  the  location  of  generating 
plants  In  relation  to  markets,  some  Suro- 
pean  nations  have  led  the  United  States  In 
the  development  of  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion techniques. 

I  noted  this  fact  on  a  trip  I  made  to  Russia 
In  leSO.  The  tour  was  made  by  a  Senate 
special  subcommittee  which  I  headed.  Our 
assignment  was  to  inspect  Russian  hydro- 
electric projects. 

Building  on  the  experience  of  the  capital- 
ist nations,  Russia  began  early  to  construct 
huge  projects  at  the  appropriate  locations  on 
her  great  rivers.  Most  of  these  locations  are 
far  from  cities,  making  economical  long-line 
transmission  a  necessity. 

In  the  faU  of  1960,  the  Ruaslana  were 
using  400-kllovolt  lines,  and  were  preparing 
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to  rc^iae*  Uism  witb  500-kUo«olt  Unas.  The 
».igh».»  voUaga  than  In  ui«  la.  tha  UnUad 
S-^tcs.  I  beilava.  waa  34S  Uiovelts. 

Though  no  drtAll/i  vere  cuppilad.  the  claim 
was  made  that  the;  vere  rnnairtrrlng  direct 
current  trai^amUaiou  at  800  kUovolta.  The 
report  oi  our  subcommittee  stated:  "At  tkla 
voltage  thay  expect  that  their  losaes  will 
amotiat  to  orU;  4  percent  for  Uuaa  about 
600  miles  long  as  compared  to  the  7<^  per- 
cent now  being  experienced  on  the  400-kllo- 
vclt  alternating  current  lines  from  Kuyby- 
«he^  to  Mo6«rgir." 

D!rert  curreut  connectioov  iKf^  ctJTj 
pr^vTT  fr^r  •'-»  gwedteh  aMttnHmd  benesOi 
a  Sf^-m."  'V--0-;  ttmt  to  the  JahHKl  of  Oot- 
lan  ;  'th--  -iirfct  tmieut  Hnes  are  to  opera- 
tion jr  uT.iier  '-cmrtructton  tc  fink  Denrnark 
»n<l  =w»-d»-  "^^  two  Islands  of  Mew  Zealarxt: 
\nd  Sftrd.:  :s   <ncj  Italy. 

Tr-."  f\r^''  rr  jjor  direct  eurreot  lon|r-dt«- 
taiof  itri-  !n  'tf  Vhlted  States  will  orry 
Fteetric:'?  ff  ni  tft*  OmDcs  Dam,  li>  Oregon, 
to   l,oa    A:.goi»-n.    II  li  Khediilad   to  begtH 

service  : :.    19^fl 

Also  !r.  %hr  -wnryi  '.<  tl>e  btige  Paclflc 
Xortr. w«;t-.s<  :'.hw-<t  r.rertte,  a  project  that 
irtl!      ISP    dire-  '  rrirnt    timafla^aBtaO    lines 

M.retchintr  'rryr..  '^#  >«m  lit  Meat  1,9M  mOea 
to  MbertT  ru>on:»ri  ir  -ear  PTioentB.  Arts. 

To    wh«<i)     jower    'r  the    Kafperowtta 

PUt«au  to  »f  T7ffe^rn  f  ■::'  r"-.  a  a  450-mlle 
•raxuwr.uatnn   .ir.e    «  .;    f>-     ■'.r^-i'"; 

■raz   ~r-:  ~v.>~.     -:v«a  st<aace  reoJTCT 

MoUer:  ,<  4«r;,^..la  fequlxti  large  quanU- 
tlcj)  ^;  .''..;ac  water;  Sj347.300  gaJlana  are 
nee<:e.^  -vi.:.uaUy  foi  each  l.OQC  kHowatta  of 
'r-.a/  '.  aize.  Without  the  dams  on  the  CoJo- 
r  1  :  -vater  would  not  be  physically  avail- 
ab."  ;  '  •  ■»  Kalparowlts  plant.  Nor  would 
It  ■  •»    'ir^'.'-r  aTsflaWe. 

BMiidinff  •':  f  :xmm  haa  been  a  montunen- 
ra!  »nterT>rLsr  ro'  aaily  for  tbe  S  mllUoa 
eixbtc  Tkrcis  of  concrete  tbat  laave  been 
pK  ..'•'  '  .:  also  for  the  IrpU  work  that 
precrdei;   ~on*Tr'ji  tlon. 

Ttif  Cccrsdo  H:v«t  (ysteia  serres  Mesec 
■a«l  tn^ae  -*'.-i-«i  -it  ►,.*■»  Uolte**  Statea:  Colo- 
rado. W>v,m.:-..^'  U-,iin  'iew  HHaHin.  Arloona, 
Nevada.  *.-:d  C;i._'crr;:.3 

.^.''pr  •    '^ran^un^   tJia  water* 

w*rr  dtTidea  !■)*■  *"»«n  Uie  opper  baatn  and 
the  iower  xiAir:  •)v  ifle  ColorMlo  Rl^er  cotn- 
p«<-t  Sna;  jr  ratia<?d  In  1»44.  A  Onal  setUe- 
rr.'^:  '.  f  i  •  ■  •:  ■.  na  and  Callforc:  v  *».« 
ina<:r  oY  -.c-  L  a   .-^iipreaae  Ccmrt  In  l»'>4 

liif^  purt..o(  9  oi  tKa  river  ayataia  1b  Colo- 
ra<la  W  .>n  a^;.  aearly  all  at  Utah,  and  parts 
of  Nei,  N!xico  and  Arizona  compoae  the  ap^ 
per  tMuiii  Tnm  lowe*  hesiM  laeludea  most 
of  \ue  ru«r  vygtetn  lylB(  la  ArtTi— .  all  lying 
Ui  Nevi^ad  u.u  CaUfcimla,  and  one  Ctata 
Mfetuu  «.cr,  .*-«  tiibatarle»— the  Virgin  airier. 
'Ih*-  c'^u-rT  romt  oa  the  river  between  the 
upp<"r  i:.  ;  .  x'>T  basins. Is  Lee  Perry.  Aria..  40 
nuiefl  jp«i.r*-Aru  (rooa  Oraad  Canyon  National 

Tim  -'joapn^  -  boutkd  the  upp^  baain  ta 
d<>ii%er  •^_.  -.r.r-  ^wet  baaln  76  a^UllOB  acre- 
:eei   oi    <,t:."r    lq   each   lOyear   period. 

la  .<«o:,  coQ^eaa  authorized  the  Cok>- 
.- ido  River  storage  project.  It  eoaateta  at 
tots  ua)cir  storasce  -jalta:  Flmmlag  Gorge. 
cjn  the  ^jtetv.  Rivrr  in  Utah,  Jvet  downatreaat 
!rm  tb<  WjfKsir.^  bortter;  Oiea  OuiyoB.  en 
uie  C4>ioT.ui<j  River  In  ArlxMUk,  juat  4owb- 
.sT-!!.-:.  r.-  n.  n?  Utah  border;  Navtkje.  on  ttoe 
t^n  J  iiui  K.ver  In  New  Mnwlr-r  and  Cure- 
cauu.  ji;  U:>  Ouanlaon  River  tit  CotOBado. 
The  r",r»t  Uirr-c  Are  eij-,ijn»t»>d.  Conatructlon 
la  pruceediu^  at.  li..^  :i^  -..i  ..>oe  of  the  three 
dams  of  ;he  Curecantl  s'       .^c   unit. 

The  purpoae  of  tbe  Co>  -rac  kiver  storage 
i>fojeci  is  Uj  en.^£:.«  ;,.>?  .pi/'r  aaUi  to  use 
tUci  (ii^re  a(  'ai«  '  .u.<..if  :^i<  .  c  tu  ■?  Under  the 
,j4*  j1  pf.t*  »p(>r'  or  4i..>B  '.Bat  goveina  the 
.um  j1  «  i'-cr  ..  .1  r  .V  <>t.  thla  could  not  be 
ciuii«  ubiii  luK  upp«r  uaalA  coulA  meet  It* 
ooBunltflaanta  to  the  lower  baaln. 


Tlte  flows  of  the  CXilorado  vary  widely.  In 
some  years,  those  Sows  (which  average  abont 
IS  nrllMon  acre-feet  at  Lee  ^eiiy)  bare  fallen 
to  4.5  BitUlon  acre-feet.  With  tbe  storage 
tinlts,  however,  the  lower  basin  entitlement 
wlD  b«  on  haaoA  through  wet  yeava  and  dry. 

Fvrttwr.  the  upper  basin  caa  iww  pvit  to 
uaa  tha  Colorado's  tributaries  through  "pai- 
tldpatlag"  projecta.  An  rxannpl<t  Is  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project,  which  Is  under  construc- 
tion. It  win  take  water  from  tributaries  at 
the  Green  to  t»e  hs  some  of  Wah's  most 
popolotiB  area» 

It  sho\ad  be  noted  that  the  anthorlaed 
electric  power  capacity  oX  the  storage  project 
Is  1.3  million  kUowatta.  This  will  not  come 
close  to  supplying  the  power  needs  of  the 
rrgion. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  stated: 

"The  full  prrxJnctlon  of  Colorado  River 
Storage  project  fxjwei  will  be  taken  by  the 
preference  wsers  ( uitmtdpal  pfante  and  RSA 
cooperatives)  aa  rapidly  as  tt  coiaee  oa  the 
Itne 

Looking  ahead  to  1980,  the  total  tnstaned 
capacity  needed  to  meet  all  the  airtlclpated 
electric  power  needs  tn  the  Intermoimtaln 
weet  win  approach  JO  mlUlon  kttowatts." 

This,  of  course,  Includes  no  Pacific  coast 
rcqulrctaenta. 

It  should  alao  be  noted  that  ths  project 
could  aerve  the  entire  power  operation  of 
tiM  regten  la  one  way — by  prcwUllng  avtpple- 
meittal  peaking  power.  Electricity  cannot 
be  stored.  It  muat  be  generated  conUnuously 
as  It  goes  on  the  line.  But  watar  can  be 
stored  and  put  throtigb  the  generators  aa  the 
electricity  la  needed. 

THK    COAL    SUPPLT 

A  Arm  supply  of  at  least  14.6  million  tons 
of  coal  annnany  for  9©  years  h  required  for 
the  development  of  this  new  superpuwei 
plant. 

Southern  California  Edison.  San  Diego  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.,  and  Arizona  Pnbnc  Service 
Co.  have  under  permit  and  lease  45.000  acres 
of  Federal  and  State  coal  lands  and  have 
expendpd  tn  excesa  of  fflOO.OOO  In  blocking 
out  a  body  of  fuel. 

Coal  In  place  In  excess  of  1.5  billion  tons 
haa  been  blocked  out,  of  which  600  mmion 
tona  are  deemed  recoverable  nalng  current 
mining  methods. 

Previously.  Federal  law  placed  a  llml't  of 
1 5.360  acres  on  the  public  lands  upon  which 
one  person  or  association  could  hold  coal 
leasea  or  permits  within  one  State.  This 
limitation  waa  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
western  coal  for  modern  powerplants. 

Representative  Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma. 
Introduced  In  the  House,  and  I  Introduced 
In  the  Senate,  a  bUl  to  Increaae  the  limit  to 
46.0S0  acres.    It  became  a  law  m  19S4. 

How  long  win  It  take  to  build  the  Blalparo- 
wlts  project  7 

The  Arms  state  that.  If  all  negotiations 
with  governmental  agencies  could  be  com- 
pleted today,  the  first  unit  could  be  produc- 
ing electricity  In  S  years.  They  propose  the 
construction  of  two  750-megawatt  units  to 
begin  production  tn  the  period  1970-73.  Two 
more  750-megawatt  nntte  will  be  added,  fol- 
lowed by  two  1.000- mega  watt  units  during 
the  following  lO-jrear  period. 

tNTxaioa'a  aoLE  ix  thx  paoJKcr 
The  moat  tnaaedlatc  protaleoi  factag  tlie 
proponenta  ot  the  povMrpiant  project  baa 
been  the  acquisition  of  an  assived  watar 
right.  In  aeylamber.  the  Secretary  o(  the 
InierVor  tifiptvni  a  four-party  agreement  in- 
volvU^  the  Ute  Indian  tribe  ef  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian ASaira,  the  Bureaa  of  Beelamatlon.  and 
the  Cenual  Utah  Water  Coaservancy  DU- 
tnct.  That  agreeaaeat  paved  the  way  for 
Governor  Calvin  L.  Ranipton  and  the  Utah 
State  engloeer  to  formally  approve  the  use 
of   lOZOOO  acre-feet  of  Utah'a  allocation  of 


the  Colorado  River  by  the  comhlna  of  private 
power  companies. 

Economic  benefits  from  the  vae  of  this 
w&ter  for  Induetrtal  purpoaee  B*eaa«»ed  In  tn- 
exMB*  aait  amployairt  tn  Utah  win  be  many 
thoaes  graatai  than  U  the  same  axnouot  of 
water  were  used  for  agricultural  purpoaae. 

The  project  la  expected  to  prortde  optimum 
economic  use  of  the  water  to  attain  optimum 
development  of  the  coal  resource.  After  ap- 
proxfmatety  a  6<J-yesr  period,  ft  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  phaaed  0«t,  and  the  water  re- 
turned to  the  State  o€  Utah  foe  rcaaatgn- 
mexrt. 

Aa  thla  la  wrtttea,  the  coasfaAlea  are  dta- 
cuaalng  with  the  Bureau  of  Radataatlon  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  water  from 
t^aka  PowetL 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  tnrolved 
hi  several  phases  of  the  Saiparowlts  rentiire. 
The  water  will  coKte  from  a  reaervoir  man- 
aged by  the  Bureau  of  Bertaaaattea.  Pay- 
ment for  use  of  the  water  will  go  Into  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Baain  account,  under 
the  jurladlcUon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  terrain  of  Utah  Is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  Most  of 
thla  land  Is  managed  by  the  Bureaa  of  Land 
Ifanagrment.  Both  the  propoaed  plant  site 
and  ttae  coalbeds  are  on  pnbltc  lands. 

Ideally,  a  plant  site  is  close  to  both  coal 
and  water.  The  one  ehoacn  for  the  KaJparo- 
wlta  venture  Is  leas  than  3  miles  froca  Lake 
Powell,  and  about  10  mllea  from  the  coal  de- 
posits. It  Is  between  Wahweap  Creek  and 
Warm  Creek.  9  miles  north  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam. 

The  site  t»  on  lands  presently  withdrawn 
for  raclamatkm  purposes.  R  la  within  the 
Olen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  which 
surrounds  Lake  Powell  and  which  ia  oianaged 
by  the  National  Park  Service  under  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  establlah  by 
statute  the  Glen  Canyon  National]  Recreation 
Area.  Followtng  dlscnsstons  wtth  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  It  fs  agreed 
that  my  bill  win  exchxle  the  plant  site  from 
the  recreation  area. 

BCOIVOMIC  DBVEI.OP1CBWT9 

Under  consideration  ts  an  agreement  for 
at.  tmtial  4B-year  plant  rite  lease  or  ease- 
ment with  a  renewal  guarantee  (or  another 
4^year  term. 

When  the  coal  depoatt  Is  exhauatcd,  the 
landa  would  revert  to  the  Fetlarai  Govern- 
ment for  reincorporation  Into  the  recrea- 
tion area. 

The  size  of  the  undertaking  can  be  better 
understood  in  telatKiH  to  facts  like  these: 

Tlie  plazrt  wUl  consame  14.0  mlUkm  tons 
of  coal  per  year,  which  is  more  than  three 
times  1963  production  tn  the  entire  State. 

The  capital  expeodlturaa  for  eight  coal 
mines  and  railroad  facUtttcs  will  be  •»« 
mllUoa. 

The  constructioa  pajrroU  will  be  In  excesa 
of  (95  million  over  a  IS-yeax  perktd. 

The  daily  coat  of  mining  and  procesaiiig 
the  coal  wlU  be  $239,000,  of  which  $69,000 
win  be  In  wages  and  salaries 

Piopei  ly  taxes  from  the  coal  operation  at 
19«4  rates  will  be  $1,442,000  per  year;  taxes 
from  the  jjowerplant  will  be  many  times  that 
figure;  sales,  tnconne,  corporate,  francfal-^f. 
and  ether  taxes  and  eoal  royalties  will  pro- 
vide miUions  of  dollars  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  revenue. 

The  Kalparowlts  venture  wlU  have  an  ex- 
plosive effect  on  Kane  County.  Fl\'e-8lxth8 
the  Btee  of  Connertleut.  Kane  la  home  Vo 
3.996  persons,  one  nine-hundred-and-seven- 
ty-fiith  of  Connecticut's  popnlatlan. 

T%e  asasssed  valuation  ot  tbe  cotmty^ 
taxable  property  wUl  be  laersaasd  appreal- 
mately  4.000  percent.  A  city  of  35,00«  t« 
30.000  persona  wtu  be  needed  to  support  the 
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project.  Employment  at  the  plant  will  be 
about  ISO.  and  at  the  coal  mine  about  3.400. 

Today,  Kane  la  known  principally  for 
spectacular  scenery.  Zlon  National  Park 
croaaea  Kane's  western  border,  and  about  a 
third  of  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  extends 
Into  the  county  from  the  north.  Its  south- 
ern border  meets  Arizona.  Its  entire  eastern 
border  Is  now  Lake  Powell,  the  "Jewel  of  the 
Colorado." 

On  Kane's  portion  of  the  lake  Is  located 
the  "Crossing  of  the  Fathers,"  the  point  at 
which  the  Catholic  priest  Elscalante  and  his 
party  crossed  In  1776  on  his  historic  trek  to 
California.  CathoUc  priest  Oarces,  at  about 
the  same  time,  used  in  his  writings  of  the 
river  the  name  Colorado — "The  Red." 

To  America,  the  significance  o<  the 
Kalparowlts  project  Is  Its  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  wise  resource  development. 
Critics  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
deplored  what  they  called  despoilment  of 
Glen  Canyon. 

It  la  true  that  the  canyon  Is  a  glorious 
work  of  nature.  But  the  clear  blue  lake  haa 
made  It  more  glorious.  Lake  Powell  Is  the 
base  for  a  great  recreation  complex  that  will 
expand  human  enjoyment  ai  the  area  a 
hundredfold. 

Another  significant  point  Is  the  Indication 
o{  the  changing  nature  of  the  reclamation 
program.  Begun  In  1902.  the  program's  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  Irrigation  water  to  re- 
claim the  land  for  agriculture. 

Oraduany.  the  projects  have  been  provid- 
ing more  and  more  water  for  cities,  factories, 
and  homes;  less  for  Irrigated  fields.  Now  we 
have  the  example  of  this  great  coal  mine  and 
power  transmission  complex  which  Is  pos- 
sible only  because  we  have  stored  the  water. 
Thus  the  desert  has  been  made  to  blossom — 
with  a  giant  Industrial  project  and  a  mar- 
velous recreation  area  that  will  serve  as  a 
playground  for  thousands  far  from  the  crush 
of  megalopolis. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  CHEATHAM. 
OP  THE  OFFICE  OP  THE  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moment*  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  given  so  much  of  his  own  time 
to  working  long  and  well  for  his  country. 
With  the  retirement  of  William  Cheat- 
ham from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  office 
the  Senate  wlU  be  losing  a  valued  and 
trusted  member  of  Its  staff. 

His  career  began  as  a  Senate  page  at 
age  12  and  for  4V2  decades  he  has  served 
this  Nation  and  Its  Capital  City.  His 
earnest  devotion  to  duty  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us. 

We  first  met  as  young  men  34  years  ago 
when  we  both  started  out  In  this  same 
Sergeant  at  Arms  office  that  must  now 
endure  the  loss  of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Cheatham  has  taken  time  out  from 
his  assistance  to  the  Senate  only  to  serve 
his  country  In  other  ways.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  In 
World  War  n  and  he  has  administered 
to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital  first 
as  an  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  later  as 
General  Counsel  and  Secretary  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

He  has  achieved  the  goal  of  every 
man:  to  retire  with  the  respect  of  those 
who  have  worked  with  him — respect  for 
a  life's  work  that  has  been  a  record  of 
constancy  and  contribution. 


SPELUNKING  BECOMES  A  POPULAR 
SPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  a  subterranean  world, 
a  major  portion  of  whose  secrets  are  still 
hidden. 

Perhaps  the  challenge  of  discovery  In 
the  hope  of  contributing  to  knowledge  is 
a  prime  part  of  the  feisclnatlon  which 
our  Nation's  caves  and  caverns  exert  to 
many  people.  Perhaps  the  sheer  ad- 
venture of  entering  an  ages-old,  unknown 
area  Is  the  Irresistible  lure  to  those  ex- 
ploring our  American  portion  of  this  sub- 
terranean world.  Whatever  the  magnet, 
so  widespread  h&s  become  the  sport  of 
cave  and  cavern  exploration  that  Its  dev- 
otees have  formed  cooperative  associa- 
tions for  spelunkers — the  amateurs — and 
speleologists — the  professionals. 

For  all,  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
action  in  West  Virginia,  in  caves  known 
for  their  rugged  character,  such  as  the 
difficult  Schoolhouse  Cave  in  Pendleton 
County.  Presently  there  are  known  to  be 
approximately  500  caves  in  the  Mountain 
State,  with  names  such  as  Laurel  Creek 
Cave,  Hell  Hole  Cave,  Organ  Cave,  Sllers 
Cave,  Smokehole  Caverns,  and  John 
Brown's  Cave,  and  the  National  Speleo- 
logical Society  is  an  excellent  source  of 
information  on  these. 

A  Saturday,  February  5,  article  in  the 
Weekender,  the  features  section  of  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  recounts 
the  thrill  of  spelunking. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Spxlonksss  Ooino  Battt  Ovks  Cavxb 
(By  Betty  Murphy) 

A  growing  local  group  of  extremely  adven- 
turous souls  has  taken  up  one  of  mankind's 
oldest  diversions. 

They  like  to  drop  Into  deep  pits  dangling 
on  a  length  of  rope,  crawl  over  slippery  rocks 
and  squirm  through  winding,  muddy  tun- 
nels; then  climb  back  out,  pleased  that  they 
have  been  where  few  have  ever  been  before. 

Speleologists  Is  the  formidable  name  they 
are  known  by.  Some  call  themselves  spe- 
lunkers. Actvially  they  are  cavers  or  cave 
fxplorers. 

About  600  men  and  women  In  the  area 
belong  to  one  or  more  of  toui  organized  cav- 
ing clubs,  three  of  which  are  member  grottos 
of  the  National  Speleological  Society. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Grotto,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Grotto,  and  the  American 
University  Student  Grotto  are  aflUlated  with 
the  national  orgaiUsatlon  of  about  9,000 
cavers,  while  the  Potomac  Speleological  Club 
is  Independent. 

Winter  or  sununer,  any  time  of  year,  these 
hardy  individuals  take  off  weekends  and 
holidays  whenever  they  can  for  nearby  Vir- 
ginia eind  West  Virginia  caving  areas.  If 
time  permits,  they  go  even  farther  and  par- 
ticipate in  national  conventions  around  the 
country. 

WEiao  wnj>uPE 

Their  biggest  thrill  ts  to  discover  rooms 
and  passages  where  no  htiman  baa  even  been 
before.  They  also  look  for  uniutial  stalag- 
mites, stalactites,  and  other  cave  formations 
and  delight  In  finding  animals  and  flah  "you 
never  aee  outatde." 


Blind  white  fish,  spiders,  grasshoppers,  sal- 
amanders, rata,  and  bats  are  some  of  the  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  a  world  without  light. 

The  bats  are  "particularly  beautiful."  ac- 
cording to  one  caver,  who  has  been  tempted 
to  disregard  an  ancient  law  of  the  under- 
grovmd  and  pat  the  creatures  during  their 
winter  sleep. 

"You  shouldn't  pat  hibernating  bats."  he 
said,  "because  they  wake  up,  use  up  energy 
they're  supposed  to  be  storing  and  soon  die." 

Cavers  have  many  laws  of  their  own  which 
they  respect  to  the  letter.  They  know  the 
sport  is  dangerous  but  maintain  it  ts  "prac- 
tical and  safe"  If  pe<^le  stick  to  the  rules. 

Grotto  members  strongly  advocate  mem- 
bership In  an  organized  group  for  this  reason. 

"Unorganized,  untrained  cavers  are  much  ( 
more  accident-prone  than  those  who  belong 
to  caving  clubs  and  have  been  taught  the 
rudiments  of  safety  precautions,"  according 
to  A.U.  Grotto  charter  member  Peter  Plan- 
tec,  who  helped  organize  the  group  over  a 
year  ago. 

BKNSIBLX    Btn^S 

Never  cave  alone;  go  with  experienced 
cavers;  and  always  let  someone  know  when 
you  are  going  down  and  coming  up.  These 
are  some  of  the  rules.  Also  three  sotirces  of 
light— a  carbide  helmet  lamp,  a  flashlight, 
and  a  candle— are  recommended  for  wander- 
ing through  total  darkness. 

A  weU -equipped  caver  should  also  have 
matches  In  a  waterproof  container,  extra  car- 
bide, a  supply  of  water  as  most  cave  water 
is  polluted,  and,  to  protect  life  In  and  around 
the  caves,  a  plastic  bag  to  carry  away  the 
polsonoxis  spent  carbide. 

Another  practical  consideration  Is  to  wear 
"dirty  old  clothes."  They  get  that  way  any- 
way after  squirming  around  In  slimy  cave 
mud. 

Cavers  also  have  a  language  all  their  own. 
They  never  descend  or  ascend.  They  rai^>el, 
pruBstc,  and  chimney. 

Rappelling  is  controlled  descent  on  s  rops, 
usually  with  a  Swiss  seat  or  a  sling  made  out 
of  nylon  webbing  attached  to  the  rope. 
Pnisslclng  Is  "walking  back  up."  The 
climber  sits  In  a  seat  sling  and  walks  up  00 
slip  knots  around  his  feet.  And  chimneying 
Is  pushing  up  or  working  down  a  narrow 
chute  with  back,  feet,  and  hands.  They 
practice  these  acrobatics  by  squirming  under 
chair  rungs  and  shlnnying  up  doorways, 

OIRL,8    JOIN,    TOO 

Girls,  who  are  weU  represented  In  the 
sport,  although  they  are  not  In  the  majority, 
are  frequently  better  at  getting  In  and  out 
of  small  places.  In  fact,  according  to  one 
male  caver,  "Girls  make  better  cavers  than 
men,  when  they  know  what  they  are  doing." 

The  American  University  grotto  even 
elected  a  female  chairman,  Janet  Pickens,  a 
sophomore  at  the  college.  She  "got  bitten" 
a  year  ago  on  a  trip  through  Endless  Caverns 
and  has  gone  on  frequent  expeditions  ever 
since. 

She  likens  the  sport  to  "climbing  the  Alps 
at  midnight.  If  they  were  muddy,  only  you 
go  down  before  you  go  up." 

Imagination  also  seems  to  be  a  prerequisite 
to  enjoyable  exploring.  Area  cavers  have 
found  "cathedrals"  and  "enormous  football 
fields"  underground,  along  with  100-year-old 
ladders  perfectly  preserved  In  nearly  100- 
percent  cave  humidity. 

Weather  Is  no  deterrent  to  the  sport.  Cave 
temp>eratures,  which  average  about  68  de- 
grees, remain  constant  throughout  the  year. 
As  a  result,  they  seem  warm  In  winter  and 
oool  In  summer,  but  the  humid  air  is  always 
"beautiful  to  breathe." 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  adventurers  Is 
boundless.  One  newly  married  couple,  both 
of  whom  are  cavers,  went  caving  on  tbalr 
honeymoon. 
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"Aiter  one  trip,  you  either  love  It  or  h*te 
It."  ■euunMuy  to  on«. 

KvMtouttx  toon  nMt  nsoiv  people  srv  IOTtxi( 
It.  TIM  Wk'a  newTy  atguitaed  cartng  {roape 
■rt  grcnrtng  erery  year.  I^ople  of  many  oc- 
cupations an<t  ages  are  catching  the  caving 
tBYti.  However,  mort  caver*  are  fairly  young 
and  chould  be  In  excenent  physical  condT- 
tion.  Keep  that  mind.  U  youTe  thinking  of 
Jotnlng.      And    remember — *T>ont    pet    the 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  BACKS  OAHB 
PROJUCT 

Mr    MrCX>\'rRN      \f:-    Pr i-aldtnt,  ttie 

StRtp  of  S<7mh  r>ak"f3  "-a--  7— — -etf  with 
unlvar^ai  ?T:thu5ta.srr.  S  '"f^:  r.,,  author- 
h£  the  co:»5'ur\jcUj:.  ai  the  Initial  unit 
of  ihe  Oahf  irrl^iiu^u  project. 

I  a^  unannnodjs  coris'i'.r-  u;  i;x:liKk  in 
the  Record  a  c  )ncuT^>»T.t  resc.atlon  ot 
the  S<ju-.:.  Ohk  i  :  •  ,  iture  menaortftl- 
Izlng  Co:  t:  •  -.';  '~  -  ■•  •— r  and  approve  the 
■ifthortatn^  >r!  at;  n  it  fts  esrllest  pos- 
slb!c  ronr^niencr 

Ther?  boi.Tg  no  objection,  the  reaolu- 
liai\   «ik£        U:^^   to  be  printed  in  tbc 

Senatx  ConKvrnmnrr  Rbmilotioi*  1 

Concurrent  resolution,  miinorlalizlng  the 
Congress  to  promptly  review  and  approve 
authorizing  leglalaaon  for  the  eonstnictlon 
of  the  Oahe  unit,  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Mtaaourl  River  Baaln  project 
Be   t<   re-Hj.prd   '>y  Vt»  S*nAU  0/  th*  State 

0/  ii>tetA  aojtoui  « tk*  HoiLM  0/  k*ftt»n  t»- 

ttvcj  ctMte-u  '-mf  tA«rei>v) ; 

Whr>rert,s  ••;>  Fl.-xvl  r.-,ntrr,l  Ar-t  Of  1M4  (M 
8UU.  887)  ta  •mppirm^'  ii  ir  1  ■■t^Mtad  by 
Uk»  Pi.TOd   f.     :   iro.   Ac  :f4._.     M  8tot.  MI  > 

a  .•.;-;   -./e'.    .  TTpTi-.-_^r..«rtTe  pJaa  for 

Ui*  coa««r'.-«!-»on  '-■■r  r  i  -n;  ose  of  the 
water  resources  <  ■.:;*  vtyi«cmrl  Blver  Basin; 
and 

Wh^rea.',  \ht  o ..  :»  i-i.-  »  as  Intagial  yi  t 
o<  the  Ulai  ><irl  a;.»r  Ba.<  a  lil  i.l>it  I .  Which 
folTovtnj;  ^xh^n^^.^r  s'.ud.e^  %n(i  tvps-.^;; 
aaoM  bv  •..I*  Bur'!»u  :•'  Hi-  iar-ui-  :n  --.,....  .:>.■: 
found  to  &*  "ntfln-'er'.ne  '?<>  '5i*  and  eco- 
oonalcanv  iuKttr!>?d  %s  »vcr.;i-ed  Sy  'h«t 
Agency'*  ntpcTrt  :; ;;ed  0«ne  Unit,  Jaoiea  Dl- 
vf"«:  r.  -.  -u  DiiA^.'rt  vi.sBourl  River  Basin 
Pt!  e.::  u,  ■.■  :  x;  ^y  is65,  which  was  subae- 
^  ,<-:.•:;.  \;  -,j.-  .".*  -y  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
i-      .t>«r  6.   I98S;   and 

o&ldents  of  South  Daltata  have 
-.u's  counted   oa  new   Lrrtgatlon 

:   y>B«lhln  throu^  the  construc- 
-     >ahe   unit  to   Justify   the  Urge 

■i  jy.000  acres  of  productive  lands 
>;:■.«:,  i^t  :  ;.-  -.n*  iitoraga  of  water  behind  the 
f  .  ;.-  ai.i..".-s:err.   reservoirs  constructed  with 

vv  •".>  ts  the  development  of  the  Oahe  unit 
i;^  :  ii":ier  lesult  la  lacreased  and  stablUsed 
agricultural  production  from  lands  which  are 
presently  nnder  production,  which  In  turn 
wiu  result  In  many  benefits  to  the  Stata  of 
South  Dakota,  the  region,  and  the  Nation: 
S  jv.  therefore  be  It 

R£iohtd  bp  th4t  S«Matt  of  thd  Stait  of 
S<mtK  Dakota  (tk€  Uous*  0/  K«prej«ntativc4 
ronf.ir^ing  t>\erein) ,  That  tha  41st  Lsglala- 
•-. ve  \«/ni:  .y  of  ths  State  of  South  Dak«ta 
t^a  en-  ;  id^c.  -especUuliy  petit loaaMOA  urges 
^ti»  CcK.grrtM  -li  se  Vr^uted  StMtea  t* 
pramptif  r^AFdrr  ^r  .1  -.juf  fr~"mhia  srflnM 
a«f    :hm    -<  n»txvura<ia    of    She    Oan« 


JtexWvrd      IT. mi     tR.      tir-nrttr .     r,(    -■..'«    la 
I*er«t»v    dtr^*  '^^     %->     "orv^r!     -^^^'.^s    of     Usls 
drtlon.    tn    t}-,  «■    "»>>.  ur-" m    of    the   BmaCs 


:i>r'  .j- 
f .  if     r.\ 

3;i.  r . :': 


and  House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASam,  tfe*  MiBifcin  of  tlM  Ml— Ml 

River  Basin  States  MMgnaslonal  delegations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Com- 
BBtaalosMr  of  the  B«b«bu  of  Reciaaiatkia. 
Lkm  CKsapaoa. 
President  of  tA«  5eiwif «. 
Attest: 

Itlzus  p.  JkawBir. 
Secretary  of  tile  S«a«tc. 
Chaslbb  Dboz. 
Speaker  of  the.  House. 
Attevt: 

PAtTL  Twrnjof, 

Chitf  Cferk. 


HOW  NATIOKAL  DEFEINSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  PROPOSED  CUTOFF  AF- 
FECTS NOTRE  DAME 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Prpsldent.  there  la 
8  sreat  deal  of  evidence  accmnulatJng', 
to  which  I  hope  to  refer  at  greater  length 
on  a  later  occasion,  to  Imficate  that  the 
proposed  eWnrfnatlon  of  natkmal  defense 
erlncatlon  loans  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
mJn*stratlon  ts  destined,  If  carried 
through,  to  wnrk  a  great  Ptardshlp  on 
many  students.  There  Is  erery  reason 
to  beliere  that  It  wll!  be  Impossible,  as  a 
letter  recently  appearing  In  the  Concrks- 
STOWAL  Rftowb  from  a  banking  associa- 
tion ofBrtal  iTKflcated.  for  private  bank- 
ing instltutlona  to  pick  np  all  of  the  slack 
through  use  of  the  title  IV  provtsions  of 
the  Higher  Bducatfcm  Act. 

Not  only  Is  there  the  difficulty  in  a 
tlgrht  money  market  of  secnrtnc  for  stu- 
dents the  loan  money  nee<fed  to  replace 
this  soaree  of  funds,  but  there  fs  the  diffl- 
euHy  tn  many  States  such  as  my  own  In 
meeting  In  time  the  requirements  of  the 
law  for  the  State  agency  structure  neces- 
sary for  the  ijuaranteed  private  Iouib. 
The  Indiana  Legislature  does  not  meet 
thia  year,  and  the  probiem  la  com- 
pounded, as  it  la  on  other  SUtes  similarly 
situated. 

I  recently  addressed  an  Inquiry  to  the 
presidents  of  Indiana  inatitutiona  of 
higher  education  to  secure  their  opin- 
ions on  the  effect  this  proposed  shift 
wtn  here  In  theh-  own  schools.  The  first 
reply  which  I  have  received  Is  from  the 
director  of  financial  aid  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  Brother  Robert  Rinna,. 
eve.  C.S.C.  I  aslc  unanimous  cosaent 
that  the  letter,  which  details  the  eflects 
tbcy  antidpttte  at  tfate  wett-know-n  insti- 
tution, may  appear  in  the  Recoup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Eecosd, 
as  follows : 

ttm»a— ti  t  or  Motm»  Djusa. 
Atotre  Same.  tad..  Ifarcfc  10.  i96t. 
Hon.  TsMcw  HAScm. 

US.  Senate. 
WatAiMfton,  D.C. 

Mt  DBAS  SxMAToa:  The  ReTerePd  Theodore 
U.  Oesburgh,  C8.C..  has  aflfeod  me  «o  reply 
to  yaoT  letter  eoBcemiBg  the  dtsconthiaane* 
of  the  ITa«IOBaI  Defena*  BitaeatlOB  Act  loan 
pr«gr»BB.  ToH  are  very  right  that  we  are 
concerned  over  this  pbaseout  propoaal.  W* 
are  concerned  tteeanac  the  shift  to  the  new 
guaranteed  loan  iragram  wilt  caua*  a  avMen 
cotoff  («  Bid  for  st»d«nts.  aatf  the  new  pro- 
grama  win  -no*  be  In  operation  1«  all  States 
for  th«  etxHiufi  school  year.  Already  we  are 
pecelvteg    letleiB    froca   sciKfeota  tedlcatfng 


that  the  new  State  programs  wUl  not  be 
avaHable  to  time.  We  anticipate  consider- 
able confusion  and  deftnrte  protolems  for 
those  students  residing  in  States  reltictant 
to  estabttsh  the  new  guarantee  loan  program. 

IndlcatlonB  here  point  oat  that  the  new 
guarantee  loan  program  wUT  not  be  aible  to, 
and  In  some  cases  be  nnwtmng  to.  assimilate 
the  student  loan  load  carried  through  the 
Ifathjnal  Defense  Bdticatlon  Act  program  for 
the  past  7  years.  Private  financial  Institu- 
tions, banks,  etc.,  win  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  lo«Ml.  eepeclaHy  tn  vtew  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Interest  rate.  The  new  program 
will  attract  a  horde  of  new  customers.  If 
the  banks  are  able  to  take  care  at  this  new 
lama,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  at 
Its  present  level  of  operation  would  still  be 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  low-lneome  group. 
rt  Is  uui  eallstlc  to  expect  the  low- Income 
student  to  be  adequately  served  tf  the  pro- 
posed drastic  reductions  go  Into  effect. 

We  have  projected  our  National  Defense 
EducaUon  Act  loan  level  for  l»WJ-a7  to  be: 
Seo  students — MOO.OOO. 

In  order  to  supply  these  500  stutfents  with 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  we  ex- 
pect to  receive  about  $100,000  In  repayments: 
and  we  had  asked  for  a  Federal  contribution 
of  almost  $370,000,  to  be  added  to  our  share 
of  about  $30,000.  As  It  stands  now  we  will 
have  just  the  repayment  of  $100,000  avail- 
able. This  will  provide  for  about  128  stu- 
dents. As  I  mentioned  above.  It  Is  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  the  new  guarantee  loan  program 
to  oovar  the  balance  in  such  a  short  time. 

Incoming  freshmen  will  lack  the  guidance 
and  Information  on  sources  of  funds.  Since 
many  State  programs  will  not  be  underway. 
since  many  banks  are  Indicating  rehictaixce 
to  participate,  or  have  made  unreasonable 
reetrlctlons,  we  anticipate  It  will  cause  some 
stiKJents  to  drop  their  desire  to  attend  col- 
lege;  or  even  make  It  Impossible. 

We  strongly  nrge  that  the  national  de- 
fense loan  program  be  maintained,  at  least 
for  another  year,  at  Its  present  level.  By 
then,  the  new  programs  should  b«  estab- 
Uefaed  and  we  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
•••k  additional  sourcas.  AUo.  the  banks 
could  enter  the  program  at  a  pace  much  more 
reasonable. 

The  administration's  bill,  presented  to 
Congress  on  Iirlarch  1,  does  not  solve  the 
{votaiem.  This  tana,  of  phaoooot  will  cause 
disruptive  problema.  If  we  are  to  ever  reach 
the  excapUonAUy  needy  •tuAeat,  ae  Identi- 
fied under  the  Higher  Kducatioa  Act  of  10«a. 
we  must  have  the  aid  sourcaa  available  at 
the  Institution.  If  not,  we  are  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  act. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
o«r  views  to  you. 

Very  sincerely  In  Notre  Dame, 
Brother  Robtrt  SrnN-Arvi.  CSC. 

Director  of  Financial  Aid. 


PABMXRS  UNION  LEADERS  RETIRE 

Mr.  BTJRDICK.  Mr.  President.  25 
years  ago  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
James  G.  Fatten  became  the  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  Four  years 
earlier  another  young  m&a  had  taken 
over  as  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
Fanners  Union.  His  name  was  Olenn  J. 
Talbott  and  he  later  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  F^mers  Union. 
This  week,  these  two  men  win  step  down 
from  their  positions  of  leadership.  With 
their  departure  an  era  comes  to  an  end, 
an  era  tn  which  they  played  a  memorable 
role  hi  the  fannhig  redans  of  the  Na- 
tion. 
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These  men  and  the  ot^anlzatlon  they 
led  were  dedicated  to  making  life  bet- 
ter for  thoee  who  tilled  the  soil.  For  a 
quarter  ol  a  century  they  traveled  the 
ruTHl  areas  making  speeches  and  con- 
ducting meetings.  Inspiring  farm  fami- 
lies with  the  idea  that  by  working  to- 
gether through  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  their  Oovernment  they  could  im- 
prove farm  prices  and  the  quality  of 
their  lives. 

They  appeared  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, pressing  and  urging  legislation 
which  would  help  the  family  farmer. 
They  attended  International  conferences 
and  exchanged  Ideas  with  farm  repre- 
sentatives from  foreign  lands.  Their 
work  was  the  labor  of  devotion  and  dedi- 
cation. Their  views  and  Ideas  played  no 
small  part  in  the  shaping  of  farm  legis- 
lation during  that  period. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  men,  prior  to  my 
coming  to  Congress,  In  my  capacity  as 
a  practicing  attorney.  For  a  good  many 
years,  the  North  Dakota  Farmers  Un- 
ion was  one  of  my  clients  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  witness  the  abilities 
of  Its  leaders,  both  at  the  local  and  na- 
tional level 

I  know  that  thousands  of  farmers  will 
view  the  retirement  of  James  Patton  and 
Glenn  Talbott  with  regret,  but  they  will 
also  view  it  with  appreciation  for  the 
contributions  both  have  made. 

Other  competent  men  will,  of  course, 
step  Into  their  shoes  and  carry  on  the 
work  which  they  have  begun  but  their 
retirement  does  bring  to  an  end  the 
Patton -Talbott  era  which  many  will  not 
soon  forget. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  G.  PATTON 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
today  James  G.  Patton  is  stepping  dovm 
as  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union. 

Jim  Patton  has  long  been  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  and  It  Is  with  regret  that  I  see 
him  removing  himself  from  the  Impor- 
tant leadership  position  which  he  has  so 
long  held.  He  has  made  great  contri- 
butions to  the  understanding  of  farm 
problems.  He  has  done  so  not  alone  as 
president  of  his  organization  but  also  as 
a  public  spirited  citizen  who  has  fre- 
quently responded  to  the  call  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  service  on  advisory 
committees  and  commissions  dealing 
with  thorny  agricultural  issues.  His 
work  in  the  freedom  for  hunger  cam- 
paign is  well  known.  Nor  has  Jim  Pat- 
ton's  contribution  been  confined  solely 
to  questions  dealing  directly  with  the 
welfare  of  farmers.  He  has  always  taken 
an  enlightened  Interest  In  a  broad  range 
of  public  questions,  tuid  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  speak  out  upon  them,  adding 
his  voice  and  Influence  to  the  process  of 
molding  public  opinion  for  the  welfare 
of  the  NaUon. 

At  the  same  time  another  farm  leader 
In  the  same  organization,  Mr.  Glenn 
Talbott,  Is  leaving  to  others  the  respon- 
slbiliUes  of  vice  prealdent.  Mr.  Talbott, 
too,  has  made  a  genalne  oontrlbutlwi  to 


the  Farmers  Union  and  to  the  Nation  as 
he  has  worked  in  that  organization's 
leadership  team. 

But  even  though  that  leadership  is 
now  changing  hands,  I  am  sure  that 
neither  of  these  men  will  find  it  possible 
to  retire  from  public  life  but  will  con- 
tinue insofar  as  possible  to  serve  us  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  I  wish  them  both  well 
as  they  lay  down  the  burden  of  active 
leadership,  and  I  wish  well  also  the  or- 
ganization they  have  led  and  their 
successors. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
biggest  news  at  the  National  Farmers 
Union  convention  In  Denver  this  week  Is 
the  decision  of  James  G.  Patton  not  to 
run  for  president  again.  In  the  25  years 
he  has  held  that  Job  and  the  33  he  has 
been  with  the  Farmers  Union,  most  of  us 
have  gotten  to  know  Jim  as  well  as  the 
farmers  he  represented  knew  him.  We 
will  miss  him,  as  their  advocate. 

He  has  been  a  lively,  vigorous  cham- 
pion for  his  members.  He  has  let  us 
know  where  he  stood,  not  only  on  farm 
legislation  but  on  other  legislation  he 
thought  would  affect  fanners.  His  con- 
cern has  been,  not  Just  with  the  state  of 
the  farm,  but  also  with  the  state  of  the 
farmer.  He  has  fought  for  policies  lie 
thought  would  Improve  farm  income. 
He  also  has  fought  for  opportunities  for 
farmers  to  Improve  themselves. 

Jim  Patton  has  had  the  courage  to 
speak  out  for  his  beliefs.  Although  his 
concern  has  been  the  family  fanner,  he 
has  looked  beyond  the  family  farm. 
When  surpluses  developed,  he  saw  past 
the  surplus  to  hunger  and  disquiet 
•broad.  He  urged  using  our  abimdance 
as  an  Instrument  of  i^readlng  democ- 
racy. When  Increasing  farm  Income 
nationally  made  little  dent  In  poverty 
in  certain  areas,  he  advocated  a  war 
against  poverty  and  made  it  clear  pov- 
erty existed  In  rural  areas  as  well  as  In 
cities  where  It  was  more  evident. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  claim  a  certain  kin- 
ship wi»,h  Jim  Patton.  Bom  in  our 
neighboring  State  of  Kansas,  he  was  ed- 
ucated In  our  neighboring  State  of  Colo- 
rado. It  is  In  Colorado  that  he  has  had 
his  headquarters  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  although  he  spent 
much  time  in  Washington. 

Patttm's  close  associate,  Glenn  Tal- 
bott. the  Farmers  Union  vice  president, 
also  is  not  running  for  reelection  this 
year.  He  win  be  missed,  too.  We  cannot 
claim  his  State  of  North  Dakota  as  a 
next-door  neighbor  to  Oklahoma,  but  we 
claim  him  as  a  good  neighbor,  a  farmer 
who  has  become  as  well  acquainted  with 
financial  statements  and  cooperative 
balance  sheets  as  with  the  combine  or 
the  tractor. 

These  men  have  served  their  country 
as  well  as  their  membership  in  a  period 
when  farm  policy  in  the  Nation  had  to 
be  lorged  to  fit  changing  methods, 
changing  population,  and  a  changing 
world.  I  am  sure  I  represent  many  Okla- 
homa farmers  when  I  express  my  thanks 
for  their  contributions.  Even  when  I 
have  disagreed  with  Jim  Patton,  I  have 


respected   his   ccmvlction,   his   purpose, 
and  his  dignity. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  nonfarmers 
recognize  their  special  debt  to  Jim  Pat- 
ton, but  they  have  one  abo.  Not  only 
has  he  supported  much  legislation  which 
benefited  Amertcans  generally  rather 
than  any  one  group,  but  he  has  been  cre- 
ative In  his  efforts  to  show  the  interde- 
pendence of  rural  and  city  folks  and  to 
help  lessen  the  separation  between  them. 

We  an  can  be  glad  that  the  Farmers 
Union  elected  as  president  for  25  years  a 
man  of  such  wisdom  and  vision  as  Jim 
Patton.  I  salute  him  and  I  hope  his  suc- 
cessor wUl  grow  Into  as  great  a  useful- 
ness to  his  Nation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Mr.  James  G.  Patton  steps  down  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  In 
his  long  years  of  service  to  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  to  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  he  has  been  a  vigorous 
and  forthright  champion  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Voices  which  champion  the  cause  of 
the  farmer  are  sorely  needed  in  the 
United  States  today,  and  Jim  Patton's 
voice  has  been  heard.  We  in  the  United 
States  cannot  neglect  a  system  of  agri- 
culture which  has  made  us  the  most 
productive  In  the  world — producing  food 
and  commodities  at  lower  cost  to  the 
consumer  than  any  other  nation  In  his- 
tory. This  is  all  the  more  true,  as  Mr. 
Patton  has  argued,  because  the  economic 
vitality  of  rural  America  and  even  urban 
America  is  closely  intertwined  with  the 
health  of  the  farms  and  farmers.  Main 
street  businessmen  depend  for  their  live- 
lihood on  strong  farm  purchasing  power, 
and  in  turn  cities  depend  on  strong  pur- 
chasing power  in  Main  Street  and  rural 
America. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Patton  on 
the  occasion  of  his  resignation  of  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Fttrmers  Union,  and 
want  to  thank  him  on  behalf  of  aU 
farmers  In  Minnesota  for  his  strong  and 
effective  leadership  In  this  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President, 
James  O.  Patton  Is  retiring  today  after 
more  than  25  remarkable  years  as  presi- 
dent ot  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Under  Jim  Patton's  d.vnamlc  direction, 
the  National  Farmers  Union  has  experi- 
enced unprecedented  growth  and  devel- 
opment. In  1940,  when  Jim  Patton  took 
the  reins  of  leadership,  the  National 
Farmers  Union  Included  78.000  farming 
families.  Today  this  organization  ably 
represents  250,000  farming  famUles. 

Jim  Patton's  considerable  abilities  and 
energies  have  been  ^ectively  dedicated 
the  past  quarter  century  to  representing 
farm  families'  interests  and  seeking  for 
them  a  more  equitable  share  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity. 

But  Jim  Patton  has  been  much  more 
than  an  outstanding  advocate  for 
America's  farming  families.  He  is  a 
true  patriot,  a  successful  pioneer,  and  an 
honored  prophet  As  a  consultant  to 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tnunan,  Jim 
Patton  showed  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
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his  country  and  his  great  breadth  of 

vision. 

Jun  Patton  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce selftih  fann  leaders  who  de- 
manded higher  farm  prices  during 
World  War  n.  Instead,  he  called  Just 
AS  loudly  for  parity  of  sacrifice"  for  all 
segment-s  >f  the  population. 

The  P'j;;  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
widely  hailed  as  a  landmark  in  economic 
legislauon  wa.s  based  In  part  upon  pro- 
posals made  by  Jim  Patton  In  1944.  It 
was  aLso  at  Jim  Patton  s  urging  that  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  became  a  reality  In 
the  *ar  asjain&t  world  hunger. 

As  long  ago  as  1951.  Jim  Patton  en- 
couraged the  United  States  to  send 
farmers  and  technicians  to  live  abroad 
and  teach  their  skills  to  the  peoples  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  This  pro- 
posal was  heeded  and  broadened  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  In  our  Peace 
Corps.  Even  then  Jim  Patton  realized 
where  our  efforts  for  International  peace 
most  be  concentrated  when  he  wrote: 

The  real  w»r  we  must  wage  la  not  one  with 
guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  atom  bombs,  but 
a  war  against  poverty,  ignorance,  disease, 
landlessneBs,  and  bopelesanesa. 

I  salute  Jim  Patton  on  the  day  of 
his  reUrement  and  congratulate  him  for 
his  long  and  litvaluable  service  to  our 
Nation  and  our  Nation's  farmers. 

«    T»!B'-TT    ro   JIM   PATTOlf,    WHO   UAOt  PmOGBES- 
BVrx  OKXAMa  COMK  TBtTS 

Mr  McOOVERN.  Mr  President,  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Farmers  Union 
convei'iUon  In  Denver,  Colo.,  are  this  eve- 
lung  paying  tribute  to  their  retiring 
president,  who  Is  well  known  to  every 
Member  of  this  body — James  O.  Patton — 
and  to  their  retiring  vice  president,  Glenn 
J   Talbott.  who  is  also  well  known. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be 
present,  for  both  Jim  and  Glenn  have 
marie  great  contributions  to  this  Nation. 
and  to  constructive  world  programs.  In 
their  quarter  century  of  service  in  the 
P^-mers  Union.  Since  I  cannot  be  there, 
and  they  richly  deserve  national  recog- 
r.iiion.  I  take  this  means  of  expressing 
appreciation  of  their  work. 

Jim  and  Glenn,  who  was  long  president 
of  the  Nortii  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  are 
b<jth  »?oin>i  to  be  missed  from  their  farm 
or«anization  posts  In  the  years  ahead, 
but  I  hope  that  neither  of  them  will  be 
missed  from  the  national  scene  for  I 
know  they  are  both  capable  of  con- 
tinuing great  contributions. 

Olenn  Talbott.  son  of  a  Farmers  Union 
leader  who  gave  his  life  during  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  farmers'  lot  and  rural 
life  built  the  North  Dakota  State  Farm- 
ers Union,  which  his  father  founded, 
into  the  strongest  State  farm  organijsa- 
tlon  In  the  Nation's  history.  Composed 
only  of  farmers.  Its  membership  has 
included  90  percent  or  more  of  all  of  the 
farmers  m  the  State  for  a  good  many 
years  Other  State  farm  organizations 
have  had  more  members,  but  none  has 
had  a  higher  proportion  of  potential 
farmer  members.  Glenn  Ls  an  excep- 
tionally well  mformed  and  forceful  per- 
son who  has  appeared  before  our  com- 
nintees  many  times  here  In  Washington. 


To  both  Jim  and  Glenn,  I  wish  God- 
speed In  the  activities  they  will  under- 
take on  retirement  from  the  active 
leadership  of  the  Farmers  Union. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
viewed some  of  Jim  Patton's  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  a  tribute  to  him  at 
an  award  dinner  in  Denver  given  him  by 
Hlstadrut,  Labor  Israel. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  TaiBirrx  to  Jim  Patton 
(Address     of    Senator     Oeobgi     McOovnuf, 
Democrat,    of    South    Dakota,    recognition 
dinner  for  James  O.  Patton,  sponsored  by 
the  Denver  Hlstadrut  Council  and    Colo- 
rado Trade  Union  Council  for  L^bor  Israel, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Sunday,  Peb.  7.  1965) 
I  came  to  Denver  today  to  bear  testimony, 
on  behalf  of  national  and  International  lead- 
ers, to  the  worldwide  vision  of  the  man  we 
honor  and  to  express  appreciation  to  Colo- 
rado for  having  given  him  to  us.    The  high 
esteem  that  we  all  have  for  Hlstadrut.  Labor 
Israel,  and  Indeed  for  the  friends  everywhere 
of    this    great    democratic    venture    In    the 
Middle  East — the  State  of  Israel — Is  further 
enhanced  by  your  wisdom  In  honoring  Jim 
Patton    tonight. 

Jim  has  profoundly  Influenced  the  course 
of  our  Nation  and  of  world  affairs.  I  do  not 
say  this  because  the  occasion  permits  Indul- 
gence In  a  little  extravagance,  but  because  It 
can  be  documented.  As  one  of  the  New 
Frontiersmen  who  set  out  to  blaze  new  trails 
In  1961.  I  have  repeatedly  come  across  paths 
which  say:  "Jim  Patton  was  here." 

Last  Monday,  I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
Senate  to  create  a  Council  of  Resources  and 
Conservation  Advisers  at  the  White  House 
and  to  establish  select  committees  In  the 
House  and  S«nat«  on  resources  and  conserva- 
tion. The  measvire  Is  aimed  at  assuring  the 
best  MM  of  oiir  land  and  other  resources. 
When  Introducing  It,  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  49  consecutive  months 
of  economic  growth.  This  record  of  un- 
broken advancement  was  not  an  accident. 
A  White  House  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sers created  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1948 
has  studied  and  related  Federal  economic 
actions  so  we  now  have  sufficient  understand- 
ing oT  the  effects  of  economic  measures  that 
we  can  avoid  recessions  and  depressions.  We 
can  thoughtfully  plan  and  execute  economic 
policies  to  attain  predetermined  goals. 

The  resources  bill,  cosponsored  by  15  Sena- 
tors, proposes  a  similar  Council  to  Insure 
that  we  use  the  land  and  other  resources 
wisely  to  meet  present  and  future  needs. 

The  man  who  first  proposed  the  highly 
successful  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
which  my  resources  proposal  Imitates  waa 
Jim  Patton.  Jim  blazed  the  trail  on  that 
frontier  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  the 
campaign  for  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
he  put  together  a  farmer-labor  coalition  that 
not  only  won  the  fight  for  commonsense 
(uoalysis  and  planning,  but  he  helped  the 
participating  groups,  especially  farmers  and 
workers,  to  realize  that  a  full  employment 
economy  Is  a  common  cause,  beneficial  to  all. 
During  my  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives whenever  I  turned  to  Jim  Patton 
for  guidance  on  crucial  Issues,  he  always  sent 
back  enlightened  replies.  He  was  the  excep- 
tional farm  leader  who  favored  better  labor 
standards,  who  fought  the  Importation  of 
low-wage  laborers  for  corporate  agriculture. 
Jim  and  his  Farmers  UiUon  members  know 
two    things    well:    First,    low-cost    Imported 


labor  gives  big  farmers  an  advantage  over 
family  farmers  who  must  compete  with 
migrant  workers;  second,  low  wages  In  cities 
mean  restricted  markets  for  farm  products. 
Likewise,  low  farm  prices  mean  reducing 
purchasing  power  and  Is  a  threat  to  every 
city  worker  and  merchant. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  hold  to  these 
fundamental  concepts.  It  Is  easy  for  farm- 
ers In  periods  of  low  prices  to  be  resentful  of 
city  wages  and  consumer  prices.  Opportu- 
nistic farm  leaders  have  sometimes  played 
ufKin  this  resentment  to  build  membership. 
But  the  man  we  honor  has  never  wavered 
from  his  conviction  that  prosperous  labor 
means  a  good  market  for  the  fanner's  pro- 
duce and  good  farm  Income  Is  good  news  for 
workers  and  merchants.  The  welfare  of 
farmer,  worker,  and  merchant  are  Interwoven 
In  his  view  of  society. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  named 
me  the  first  Director  of  the  food-for-peace 
program,  I  found  myself  again  on  a  frontier 
criss-crossed  with  trails  Jim  Patton  had 
blazed  long  before. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  on  several 
Presidential  top  policy  advisory  boards  work- 
ing with  the  problems  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, labor-management  policy,  and  war  man- 
power. But  he  was  not  too  busy  with  Farm- 
ers Union  and  civic  duties  to  participate,  at 
the  height  of  the  war  effort,  In  blazing  a  trail 
toward  accomplishment  of  President  Roose- 
velt's four  freedoms  and  especially  "freedom 
from  want."  He  was  one  of  those  who  In- 
spired the  Hot  Springs  Conference  In  1943 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
formally  organized  in  1945  and  first  headed 
by  Jim's  dear  friend.  Boyd-Orr  of  Scotland — 
a  Nobel  Prize  winner. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers,  serv- 
ing first  as  Its  vice  president  and  then  as 
its  president. 

He  helped  Initiate  UN.  studies  of  the 
world  food  gap,  of  the  nutritional  deficits  In 
the  have-not  countries  and  other  moves  In- 
tended to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for 
constructive  world  food  policies.  He  advo- 
cated a  U.S.  food  bank  that  helped  open  the 
way  to  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Jim  today  remains  a  frontiersman — call- 
ing for  an  all-out  advance  against  man's 
oldest  enemy,  human  hunger. 

He  believes  with  me  that  we  should  seek 
to  break  down  the  barriers  between  nations, 
that  East-West  trade  especially  In  food 
makes  sense  morally,  economically,  and 
politically.  He  believed,  before  I  waa  around 
to  have  convictions  on  any  subject,  that  the 
world  could  be  refashioned  Into  a  peaceful, 
abundant  home  for  all  the  children  of  the 
earth. 

Jim  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  living 
on  cloud  nine.  The  objective  of  full  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  one  of  his 
early  cloud-nine  ventures.  It  Is  good  terra 
flrma  now,  the  solid  base  of  49  months  of 
economic  growth.  A  food-for-peace  program 
was  one  of  his  cloud-nlne  adventures  In  the 
forties.  It  Is  now  moving  three  large  ship- 
loads of  American  food  every  day  to  feed  the 
poor  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Many 
of  Jim  Patton's  cloud-nlne  projects  have  been 
mountainous  achievements  which  verify  the 
Biblical  promise  that  a  man  of  faith  can 
move  mountains. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  with  its  roots  In  the  Great  Plains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  has  been 
much  more  than  a  commodity-oriented  farm 
organization.  It  has  been  a  powerful  voice 
for  the  general  welfare  of  America  and  a 
faithful  army  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Some  authorities  credit  Jim  Patton's 
leadership  of  the  Farmers  Union  with  pre- 
venting a  merger  of  big  business  and  big 
agriculture  In  the  1940's.     Jlm'a  Influential 
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letter  to  the  Saturday  Evonlng  Poat,  refus- 
ing to  partlctpate  in  a  private  national 
planning  operation  sponsored  by  eaatam 
capital  beoa— e  h«  b«Uevad  such  planning 
j  should  b«  done  by  all  the  people  throosb 

I  their  Government,  la  a  part  of  the  hlatorio 

record  of  that  time. 

The  repeated  appearances  of  Jim  Patton 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  In  sup- 
port of  constructive  labor  and  socleJ  wel- 
fare measures  have  helped  build  a  bridge 
of  cooperation  between  agriculture,  labor, 
f  and  our  society   as  a  whole.     The  Farmer* 

I  Union    has    advocated    resoiu-ces    develop- 

I  ment — a  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  a  TVA 

^'  on  the  Nile,  social  security,  the  United  Na- 

tions, better  health  care,  education,  and 
housing. 

I   said  recently  at  a  Western  Power  and 
Water  Consumerm  Conference  in  North  Da- 
I  kota  that   when   Jim   haa   a   dozen   awards 

I  besides  his  French  Croix  d'OfOcier  de  Merlte 

I  Agrlcole — France's        highest       agricultural 

I  award — be    would    have    begun    to   get    the 

I  recognition  be  deeervee. 

f  He  eepedally  deserves  the  honor  he  receives 

tonight,  symbolizing  the  common  aspirations 
of  farmer  and  labor  groups,  and  your  appreci- 
ation for  a  Ufetlme  crusade  of  a  good  man, 
a  dear  friend,  and  a  great  citizen.  Jim 
Patton  U  a  living  testament  to  President 
Johnson's  recent  reminder:  "The  task  of 
achieving  a  life  of  equality  and  dignity  In 
rural  as  weU  as  In  urban  America  Is  one  that 
will  engage  our  minds  and  hearts  and  our 
energies  for  a  lifetime." 

The  late  John  Kennedy  would  frequently 
cloee  a  speech  with  some  favorite  lines  from 
Robert  Frost's  poem: 

"The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep. 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  mile*  to  go  before  I  sleep, 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 

John  Kennedy  is  asleep  now  In  Arlington 
Cenxetery,  but  the  spirit  of  the  New  Frontier 
Is  not  asleep  and  ni where  does  that  spirit 
burn  more  brightly  than  In  the  heart  of 
Jim  Patton. 

During  a  long  and  brilliant  public  career 
that  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come, 
Jim  has  been  guided  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  late  President's  Inavigural  challenge: 
"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  o\ir 
deeds,  let  \ib  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth,  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own." 


AID  PROGRAMS  IN  POOD 
AND  HEALTH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  month  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation  held  a  conference  on 
legislative  proposals  to  step  up  America's 
efforts  in  the  worldwide  war  on  hunger. 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  ad- 
dress that  distinguished  gathering,  as 
did  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  McQovkrn  ;  the  chalrmfin  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Representative  Cooley;  Congressmen 
Stalbaxtm  and  Dole;  and  spokesmen  for 
the  administration. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  was 
given  by  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, who  called  attention  to  the  close  ties 
between  our  aid  programs  in  food  and 
health.  I  adL  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  hto  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  PixBiDKirr^s  Pbovosaui  Rblatib  to 

IMTSSNATIORAI.   HXaLTR  ^ 

(By  William  H.  Stewart,  MJ).,  Siirgeon 
General.  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  be  In  this  dis- 
tinguished company  this  morning  and  to 
represent  Secretary  Gardner  In  your  discus- 
sions of  food  and  health.  The  two  subjects 
are  clearly  Insepiarable.  And  both  are  In- 
separable from  every  nation's  aspirations  for 
freedom   and   fulfillment. 

Last  year  was  a  year  of  towering  legislative 
achievement  In  advancing  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  Titles  18  and  19  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  broke  through  long- 
standing economic  barriers  to  health  care, 
not  only  for  our  older  citizens  but  for  mll- 
Uons  of  others  as  well.  The  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke  amendments  outlined  a 
program  that  will  also  break  through  many 
existing  barriers  to  the  delivery  of  the  best  In 
health  care  to  all  who  need  It.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Aaststanc  Act  will  make  It  possible  to  en- 
hance no  only  the  quantity  but  also  the 
quaUty  ol  future  physlclana,  dentists,  and 
other  professional  manpower.  New  legisla- 
tive charters  were  written  for  achieving  and 
maintaining  a  safe  environment. 

This  year,  1966,  may  well  mark  a  almllar 
turning  point  In  international  health — a  de- 
cision for  full  commitment  of  our  resources 
in  behalf  of  the  health  of  people  around  the 
world. 

Through  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act.  the 
IntetQatlonal  Health  and  Education  Acts  of 
1966.  and  hie  proposal  for  foreign  sOd,  Presi- 
dent Johnacn  has  written  a  new  kind  of  pre- 
scription for  International  collaboration. 
When  theee  proposals  are  tranalated  into 
action  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  strike 
»  real  blow  at  what  the  President  has  called 
the  Incessant  cycle  of  hunger.  Ignorance,  and 
disease. 

My  principal  mission  this  morning  la  to 
describe  briefly  for  you  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  international  health  program  of 
1966.  In  doing  so  I  shaU  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  aspects  of  that  legislation  which 
are  especially  cloee  to  your  hearts — the  pro- 
gram to  combat  malnutrition.  I  also  shall 
bear  down  fairly  heavily  on  what  Ls  to  me 
the  pivotal  element  in  any  health  program — 
the  development  of  manpower  to  do  the  Job. 
Theee  two  areas  of  otu:  special  interest — 
building  the  nutritional  foundation  for 
health  and  developing  health  manpower — 
were  listed  as  the  first  two  goals  for  the  fu- 
ture by  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Health  of  the  National  Citizens'  Commission 
on  International  Cooperation,  in  their  report 
presented  last  fall  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation.  They 
stated  them  this  way : 

"Basic  to  the  Improvement  of  world  health 
are  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  effect 
an  overall  rise  in  standards  of  living  through- 
out the  world.  •  •  •  This  Implies  a  com- 
mitment to  programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment, family  planning,  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  food  supplies." 

And.  as  their  second  goal:  "The  building 
of  a  strong  body  of  health  workers  In  each 
country  of  the  world  is  a  necessary  task." 

With  this  preamble,  let  us  turn  directly 
to  the  International  health  program  of  1966. 
It  has  five  major  co(nix>nents. 


I  Presented  at  the  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  From  Hunger  FoundaUon, 
Washington.  D.C..  Feb.  24,   1966. 


The  flrart  Is  designed  to  create  an  interna- 
tional career  serrtce  in  health.  Specifically 
the  President  propoeee: 

(a)  To  Increase  by  at  least  500  during  the 
first  year  the  number  of  American  graduate 
students  preparing  for  participation  In  In- 
ternational health  activities.  This  would  be 
done  through  a  program  of  grants  adminis- 
tered by  the  Publle,  Health  Service  to  U.S. 
tinlversltles. 

(b)  To  establish  a  select  corps  of  Interna- 
tional health  associates,  avaUable  for  as- 
signment at  home  and  overaeas.  Their  work 
with  Federal  agencies  and  international  or- 
ganizations would  give  tbent  ezi>erlence 
upK>n  which  to  buUd  careers  of  Intamattonal 
service  to  health.  The  President  urges  re- 
cruitment of  100  promising  young  people  to 
begin  this  work. 

(c)  To  eetablish  a  program  of  fello^'ships 
m  international  health.  Fifty  special  fel- 
lowships would  be  awarded  to  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  already  worked  overseas  and 
have  shovm  outstanding  capability,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  International  health  leader- 
ship. 

(d)  To  create  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  an  International  Corps,  a  special  ca- 
reer service  that  would  be  capable  of  carrying 
out  our  international  health  commltm«ite 
and  aspirations. 

This  comprehensive  package  is  designed  to 
develop  American  mantxiwer  for  service  to 
world  health.  Speaking  as  a  health  profes- 
sional, there  is  no  more  urgent  need.  We 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  technology  to 
conquer  most  of  the  deadliest  threats  to  the 
health  of  people  in  the  developing  nations. 
Moreover,  tboae  nations  know  that  we  know 
how.  What  we  need  above  aU  is  people  to 
deliver  the  goods. 

These  manpower  programs  are  modest  in 
size.  But  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
they  will  create  manpower  for  leculership. 
These  people  wlU  recruit  and  train  others,  in 
greater  numbers,  to  do  the  many  }obe  that 
must  be  done. 

Even  more  imp>ortant,  the  nations  we  seek 
to  help  must  also  be  able  to  help  themselves. 
And  virtually  aU  of  them  lack  the  trained 
manpower  to  serve  with  us  and  eventually  to 
shoulder  the  full  burden. 

Therefore,  the  second  component  of  the  In- 
ternational health  program  Is  directly  com- 
plementary to  the  first.  It  Is  designed  to 
help  meet  the  health  manpower  needs  of  the 
developing  nations.    Specifically  it  proposes: 

(a)  To  more  than  double  the  existing  AID 
program  for  strengthening  health  training 
Institutions.  This  program  supports  con- 
struction of  teaching  faculties  and  labora- 
tories. Improvement  of  teaching  naaterials 
and  methods,  and  the  assignment  of  Ameri- 
can faculty  abroad,  for  a  broad  range  of  the 
health  disciplines. 

(b)  To  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  recruit 
and  provide  more  volxmteers  for  service  In 
the  health  manpower  programs  of  developing 
nations.  This  proposal  vrtll  call  for  Increased 
emphasis  on  health  In  recruitment  and 
training  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  third  major  element  of  the  interna- 
tional health  program  is  the  proposal  to 
combat  malnutrition,  especially  among  the 
very  young.  It  comprises  three  specified  ob- 
jectives. 

(a)  To  establish  what  the  President  calls 
a  headstart  nutritional  program  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Infsnts.  children  and 
mothers  receiving  adequate  diets  under  the 
food-for-peace  program  to  a  level  of  160 
million  within  the  next  6  years.  Our  pro- 
grams currently  reach  about  70  million,  of 
whom  only  about  10  million  are  under  5 
years  of  age.  In  conjunction  with  this,  the 
President  has  directed  AID  to  enlarge  its 
program  for  enriching  milk  and  other  food- 
for-peace  c<Hnmodltle8  with  vitamins  and 
minerals. 
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(  0  I  To  support  UiUnlng  oX  nutriUon  spe- 
cialuts.  including  both  professlonAU  and 
t«>chr.Kiu)s.  8ucb  trmlnlng  {or  manpower 
:rcirr.  ih«  dercloptnc  baOodji  would  be  tup- 
ported  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Qutntlona.!  tnstltutioos  now  existing  In 
scjtne  27   nations 

To  expand  rw»arch  on  malnutrlUon — 
b<>-.h  ^  to  the  effect*  of  nutritional  deflclen- 
r~  and  tis  to  pnusUcal.  Inexpensive  ways  of 
Solving  nutritional  problems. 

P-  r  me  to  (Iricument  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram to  ihis  audience  would  be  carrying 
coais  u>  N>wca«tie.  You  are  already  fully 
aware  that  Dearly  370  million  children  In 
tbe  developing  oountrles  will  be  suffering 
;rom  main utrttlon  by  next  year.  This  Is  an 
awesome  figure  Pijrther.  you  know  that 
de«pit«  our  own  subrtantial  efforts  and 
those  of  the  International  organizations. 
on'.y  ibovit  i  percent  of  preacbool  children  in 
theae  nations  are  receiving  some  type  of  food 
supplement  The  dimensions  of  the  chal- 
lenge  are  overwhelming. 

We  can  take  pride  In  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  Ln  recent  years:  the  nutrition 
surreys  In  37  countries  which  have  not  only 
KuppUed  valuable  data  but  awakened  in- 
terest in  many  places:  the  enriching  of  our 
skim  rrfk  powder,  wheat  flour  and  com- 
me*;  sr:!pp«!  overseas:  progreas  in  the  devel- 
opment of  infant  food  formulas  based  on 
rereal  grains  and  protein  supplements:  and 
->i.^.»r  signal  achievements.  But  there  Is 
-■  tr. pelling   urgency  to  accelerate  our  effort. 

T^e  lAsx.  two  sections  of  the  international 
>-.f,.,:!  r.rogram.  which  I  shall  describe  less 
•i:  V  u.,tn  they  deserve,  deal  with  problems 
whit-h  =ire  superficially  separate  but  actually 
interlocked  with  the  nutritional  challenge. 
T.ne  first  la  concerned  with  the  control  and 
eradication  of  communicable  dlseeMS.  The 
5«-ond  confronts  the  problem  of  worldwide 
p<ipuIatlon  explosion. 

Part  IV  of  the  international  health  pro- 
gram proposes  six  specific  actions  to  control 
and  eradicate  disease: 

(a)  To  eradicate  malaria  within  10  years 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  also  from 
Ethiopia.  Nepal,  Jordan,  the  Philippines. 
Thailand.  India.  PakUtan.  and  Iran.  These 
areas  have  a  combined  population  of  some 
SOO  million 

(b)  To  eradicate  smallpox  from  the  world 
by  1975.  This  bold  and  simple  determina- 
tion—to  obliterate  a  disease  from  the  face 
of  the  earth — is  now  within  our  capability. 

( c)  To  reduce  the  haxard  of  measles.  This 
disease,  deceptively  mild  In  the  United  States 
though  often  leading  to  serious  after-effects. 
Is  a  deadly  scourge  In  many  parte  of  the 
world. 

(d(  To  develop  methods  for  controlling 
cholera  and  diarrheal  dlseasea  in  developing 
nations. 

(e)  To  control  animal  diseases,  thereby 
Increasing  the  meat  supply  and  preventing 
many  human  LUneeses  transmitted  from  ani- 
mals. 

(f)  To  expand  United  States-Japan  science 
collaboration  designed  to  combat  some  of  the 
major  diseases  of  Asia. 

In  ail  of  these  activities  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Including  AID  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  will  be  working  closely 
with  international  organizations  and  with 
Individual  countries  toward  our  common 
goal— freeing  millions  of  people  from  man's 
most  ancient  enemies.  We  shall  continue 
f'lir  v!ir->T-  :u«  ■(  pport  of  the  World  Health 
Or,jar::z.a- :.-.  *:,:  h  has  already  accomplished 
much  upward  several  of  these  objectives. 

The  fifth  major  component  of  the  pro- 
gram pr  .ptjees  cooperation  in  worldwide  ef- 
Inru  t,j  cjea.  With  population  problems.  There 
are  i.^.ree  specific  propoaals: 

la:  To  expand  research  In  human  repro- 
ductir;ri  ind  population  dynamics.  The  Pub- 
lic Health.  .Service  has  been  accelerating  Its 
supp<jr*.  of  research  In  these  fields  for  several 
years      rhe  response  from  scientists  In  uni- 


versities and  research  Institutions  has  been 
spontaneous  and  gratifying.  With  additional 
support,  and  In  partnership  with  vigorous 
programs  already  underway  through  AID  and 
the  World  Health  Organization.  I  believe  the 
research  attack  wUl  pay  Increasing  dividends 
in  the  years  ahead. 

(b)  To  'enlarge  the  trat&lng  of  American 
and  foreign  specialists  in  the  population 
field.  In  this  area,  as  elsewhere,  existing 
knowledge  is  still  awaiting  effective  dlssem- 
inatiop  because  of  shortages  of  qualified 
manpower.  In  fact  the  manpower  proposals 
already  discussed  are  fundamental  to  the 
accomplishment  of  all   these  goals. 

(c)  To  provide  assistance  to  family  plan- 
ning programs  in  those  nations  which  request 
our  help.  Our  willingness  to  share  knowl- 
edge In,  this  as  In  other  scientific  fields  la 
on  record  as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  We 
are  eager  to  help  wherever  and  In  whatever 
way  we  are  Invited  to  do  so. 

Thus,  to  sum  It  up.  the  International 
health  program  of  I960  Is  a  declaration  of 
mterdependence.  It  challenges  a  rich,  pow- 
erful, and  humanitarian  nation  to  deliver  its 
full  measure  of  support  to  the  well-being 
of  people  everywhere.  I  believe  we  shall  re- 
spond to  that  challenge. 

I  thought  I  would  conclude  by  reaching 
back  Into  the  past  to  Illustrate  two  polnu: 
the  long-recognized  Interlock  between  nu- 
trition and  health,  and  the  International 
character  of  human  advance. 

As  many  of  you  know,  one  of  the  proud- 
est chapters  In  the  history  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  tells  the  story  of  Dr.  Joeeph 
Goldberger  and  his  brilliant  conquest  of 
pellagra.  Dr.  Ooldberger's  studies  and  ex- 
periments demonstrated  unshakably  the 
dietary  cause  of  pellagra,  shattering  In  the 
process  the  widely  held  viewpoint  of  the  time 
that  pellagra  was  a  communicable  disease. 
He  stated  his  conclusions  crisply: 

'The  Idea  that  pellagra  is  a  communicable 
disease  receives  no  support  from  this  study. 

"Pellagra  may  be  completely  prevented  by 
diet." 

But  Dr.  Goldberger,  solid  scientist  that 
he  was.  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  lit- 
erature of  his  field.  In  a  report  published  In 
1916.  he  cited  the  following  quotation  from 
a  Professor  Roussel.  of  Paris,  written  In 
1866 — exactly    100   years   ago: 

"Without  dietetic  measures  all  remedies 
faU.  When  drugs  and  good  food  tu-e  slmul- 
taneotisly  employed  it  is  to  the  latter  that 
the  curative  action  belongs." 

Professor  Roussel,  like  Goldberger.  was 
writing  of  pellagra.  But  his  thematic  sen- 
tence can  be  broadly  applied  to  many  prob- 
lems of  our  modern  world:  "Without  di- 
etetic measures,   all  remedies  fall." 


WHITE  WATER  CANOEING  AT 
PETERSBURG,   W.   VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  anyone  witnessing  event  of  the 
annual  Petersburg.  W.  Va..  white  water 
weekend  canoeing  classic,  can  well  un- 
derstand why  the  sport  of  white  water 
canoeing  is  growing  in  national  popular- 
ity. 

One  of  the  contests  involves  competi- 
tors racing  through  the  wild  water  for  a 
distance  of  at>out  15  miles,  descending 
at  the  rate  of  40  feet  per  mile,  faced 
with  obstacles  such  as  the  natural  haz- 
ards of  the  turbulent  water,  rocks,  steep 
drops,  large  waves,  and  fallen  trees,  with 
the  fastest  time  providing  a  win  for  the 
hardy  contestant.  Each  competitor  has 
only  one  run.  so  split-second  judgment 
is  required  in  'reading  "  the  water  cor- 
rectly, to  avoid  spiUs  and  accidents  and 
to  come  through  safely,  while  going  full 
speed. 


An  article  In  the  Sunday  Star,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  of  March  13,  carries  a  lively 
aocoimt  fo  the  white  water  canoeing  and 
kayak  classic  on  the  North  Park  of  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Pototnttc  River,  to 
be  held  this  year  on  April  1-3. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Championship  at  Prmzairaa:  WKm 

Watu  Camokino  a  THmnxia 

( By  John  L.  Berry,  Canoe  Cruises  Association) 

The  third  annual  Petersburg,  W.  'Va.,  white 
water  weekend.  April  1-8,  will  have  as  Its 
central  attraction  the  national  championship 
wild  water  races  for  canoe  classes  and  the 
women's  kayak  championship. 

The  downriver  races  start  at  mouth  of 
Seneca,  W.  Va.,  and  follow  the  ttirbulent 
boulder-strewn  North  Pork  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  for  approxi- 
mately IB  Allies  through  roaring  Hopewell 
Canyon,  finishing  at  Smoke  Hole  Caverns  a 
few  miles  south  of  Petersburg  along  Route  38. 

Most  of  the  racecourse  Is  visible  from  the 
road.  The  exciting  canyon  rapids  may  be 
viewed  after  a  short  walk  from  several  points 
of  access  off  Route  38. 

Competition  In  the  rapidly  growing  sport 
of  white  water  canoeing  is  divided  Into  two 
types  of  races,  with  championships  held  each 
year.  First  is  the  slalom  race,  which  Is  run 
over  a  short  course  (SOO  to  700  yards)  of  river 
rapids. 

BEST  TIMS   WINS 

Contestants  are  required  to  pass  through 
up  to  38  gates,  actually  parallel  poles  roughly 
44  Inches  apart,  suspended  from  wire 
stretched  across  the  river  and  hung  a  few 
Inches  above  the  water.  They  are  strategi- 
cally placed  to  demand  a  high  degree  of  pad- 
dling skill  and  boat  maneuverability  In  order 
to  effect  a  penalty-free  passage. 

The  racer's  scc^e  Is  better  time  of  two 
runs  through  the  cotu-se  plus  prescribed 
penalty  seconds  assessed  for  gate  touches  or 
omissions. 

National  slalom  championships  will  be  held 
in  May  on  Vermont's  West  River  below  Ball 
Mountain  Dam.  but  among  the  special  Pe- 
tersburg events  will  be  an  exhibition  canoe 
slalom  April  13  In  Harmon's  Store  Rapids  on 
the  North  Fork. 

The  second  type  of  race  in  rapids  is  the 
wlldwater  or  downriver  event.  Such  con- 
tests range  In  distance  from  6  to  36  miles. 
At  Petersburg,  the  North  Fork  championship 
course  is  about  16  miles  long  and  descends  at 
the  rate  of  40  feet  per  mile.  The  only  ob- 
stacles are  such  natural  hazards  of  the  river 
as  rocks,  steep  drops,  large  waves,  and  fallen 
trees.     The  fastest  time  wins. 

THKKZ  CAN  OK  CUISSXS 

The  contestant  has  only  one  run.  so  a 
premium  is  placed  on  the  racer's  ability  to 
"read"  the  water  correctly  (that  is,  to  avoid 
obstacle  and  cbooee  the  fastest  passage)  the 
first  time,  while  going  full  tilt. 

In  both  slalom  and  wUdwater  the  racer 
competes  against  the  other  boaters  entered 
In  his  i>artlcular  class.  In  canoes,  there  are 
three  classes:  C-1  or  one-man  canoe,  C-3  or 
two-man  canoe,  and  C-M  (mixed)  or  man 
and  woman  double  canoe.  There  are  two 
kayak  classes:  K-1  (men's  single)  and  K-lW 
(women's  single).  There  are  no  double 
kayak  classes  In  white  water  racing. 

In  slalom  racing  the  emphasis  Is  upon 
ability  to  maneuver  quickly,  and  all  classes 
of  slalom  boats  are  as  short  as  the  rules 
permit  and  feature  rocker-shaped  bottom 
profiles  to  give  a  center  pivot  point  for  turns. 

Downriver  or  wUdwater  boats,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  built  for  speed.    They  are  as  long 
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and  aa  narrow  aa  rules  allow  and  ride  on 
stralght-Une  V-shaped  bottoms.  Both  types 
of  craft  are  Inherently  "tliq)y"  and  paddlers 
must  learn  to  control  them  with  body  bal- 
ance, leans,  and  paddle  braces. 
aocKT  arvoi 

The  downriver  boats  of  r*cent  deeign  sac- 
rifice turning  ability  for  straightaway  speed. 
In  a  rock-garden  river  Ilka  the  North  Fork, 
the  racer  must  choose  his  course  with  care 
and  correctness,  because  unlike  the  paddler 
In  a  slalom  boat,  he  cannot  turn  or  maneuver 
at  the  last  minute  to  avoid  obstacles.  There 
Is  no  second  chance. 

In  Whitewater  canoes,  the  paddler  kneels 
and  Is  braced  against  a  thwart,  and  is  as- 
sisted In  his  ability  to  control  the  boat  In 
river  turbulence  by  foot  braces  and  leg 
(thigh)  straps  which  "lock"  him  In  position. 
A  waterproof  skirt,  worn  by  the  paddler. 
snugs  around  the  Up  of  the  cockpit  rim, 
making  the  craft  completely  watertight. 

The  paddler  wears  a  llfejacket  and  crash 
helmet  as  required  in  moat  races.  In  event 
of  a  capsize,  most  experienced  paddlers  in 
both  canoes  and  kayaks  can  recover  or  roll  up 
without  leaving  their  boats. 

The  kayatlst  sits  in  his  craft  and  uses  a 
double-blade  paddle.  He  also  uses  foot 
braces,  and  In  place  of  leg  strap  baa  hip 
pads  and  knee  cups  to  fix  blm  In  position. 
Both  types  of  boat  are  of  lightweight  fiber- 
glass construction. 

Several  Washington  area  national  cham- 
pions, members  of  the  Canoe  Cruisers  Asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  those  representing  more 
distant  clubs,  will  be  competing  at  the  North 
Fork  this  year.  The  ladles'  R-IW  champion, 
Marlon  Hardy  of  the  CCA,  will  be  defending 
her  title  against  a  strong  contingent  of  high 
school  and  college  paddlers  who  have  been 
her  pupils. 

Among  these  are  Nancy  Adams,  of  Garrett 
Park.  Md.,  and  Alfred  University,  and  Terry 
Franz  and  Karen  Modine.  both  from  Garrett 
Park,  atudenu  at  Walter  Johnson  High 
School. 

Men's  C-1  champion.  John  Berry,  also  of 
the  CCA.  la  abdicating  his  title  to  comptete 
In  the  C-3M  class  with  his  18-year-old 
daughter  Katby.  Kathy,  a  Walter  Johnson 
senior  Is  also  a  national  champion,  having 
won  the  C-3M  class  last  year  with  CCA's  Bob 
Harrlgan  as  her  partner. 

Harrlgan  and  John  Berry  won  the  men'a 
C-3  class  In  the  first  North  Fork  race  In  1S64. 
Following  a  victory  in  the  singles  laat  year. 
Berry  hopea  to  make  a  clean  sweep  with  suc- 
cessive titles  in  each  of  the  three  canoe 
clasaea. 

The  father-daughter  team  will  be  hard 
pressed  by  another  CCA  mixed  pair,  Carol 
Lewis  and  Swede  Turner,  who  have  been  com- 
peting for  3  years  aa  a  team,  and  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  the  1965  world 
championships  In  Austria  last  summer.  In 
the  1968  North  Fork  race,  this  pair  was  sec- 
ond to  Bob  Harrlgan  and  Kathy  Berry  by 
only  9  aeoonda. 


The  men'a  C-3  champlona.  Bill  Helnzerllng 
and  Rowan  Osborne  of  the  Kayak  and  Canoe 
Club  of  New  York,  will  be  defending  against, 
among  others,  two  strong  local  teams.  Bob 
Harrlgan  and  Jim  Zacbarlas.  former  national 
champion  from  the  Colorado  White  Water 
Association,  and  Jim  Raleigh  and  John  Con- 
net,  who  were  second  laat  year. 

With  no  defending  C-1  champion,  such 
paddlers  as  Bill  Bickham  of  Penn  State  Out- 
ing Club.  1964  winner  and  second  laat  year. 
Cornell's  Tom  Southworth  and  Dartmouth'a 
Wick  Waler.  a  CCA  trained  Washlngtonlan 
appear  the  strongest  contenders. 

The  men's  kayak  (K-1)  class  will  be  run 
for  eastern  championships.  The  nationals 
for  this  class,  under  a  system  permitting  the 
previous  year's  winner  to  select  the  cham- 
pionship site,  will  be  held  In  Colorado  In 
June. 

The  196S  winner.  Joe  Knight  of  Dart- 
mouth's Ledyard  Canoe  Club  Is  entered  and 
is  the  favorite.  Local  CCA  paddlers,  ageless 
Dan  Sullivan,  1964  winner  and  second  last 
year,  and  Charlie  Bridge  a  U.S.  team  member 
in  Austria  laat  year,  are  the  other  leading 
contenders. 

This  year,  In  addition  to  the  championship 
race  on  Saturday,  there  will  be  a  shorter,  9- 
mlle  downriver  event  for  Junior  and  cruising 
class,  the  slalom  on  Sunday  and  a  "hooligan" 
race  In  which  anything  that  floats,  except  a 
boat.  Is  an  acceptable  entry. 


IMPACT  FUNDS  ARE  VITAL  TO 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1966, 1  alerted  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  the  possibility  that  one  of 
the  most  essential  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  faced  massive  reduction.  I  fur- 
ther warned  them  that  the  eftects  of  such 
a  reduction  would  cripple  hundreds  of 
small,  rural  school  districts  throughout 
the  country. 

At  the  time  of  my  Initial  warning,  I 
based  my  statement  upon  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  past  dependencies  of 
these  small  school  districts  upon  Public 
Law  874  and  its  companion  measure. 
Public  Law  815.  I  hoped  that  my  state- 
ment, made  in  advance  of  actual  budget 
accountings,  might  have  been  overly  pes- 
simistic. I  find  now  that  my  worst  fears 
have  been  resdized. 

The  full  force  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  Public  Law  874  funds  is  yet  to 
be  realized,  but,  already,  individual 
school  districts  have  begun  to  report  the 
potential  disaster  they  face  if  we  ap- 
prove the  proposed  reduction  of  this 
program. 


What  Is  most  distressing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  the  apparent  misinterpretation 
of  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  8^-10. 
When  the  proposed  administration  budg- 
et was  presented  to  Congress,  the  reduc 
tions  in  Public  Law  874  were  annotated 
with  the  explanation  that  other  legisla- 
tion would  fill  the  gap.  Accompanying 
the  President's  budget  was  an  explana- 
tory publication  entitled  "The  Budget 
in  Brief."  On  iMige  48  of  that  publica- 
tion it  states: 

The  special  aid  to  school  dlatrlcts  affected 
by  Federal  aoUvlUea  is  declining  by  887  mil- 
lion In  1967.  reflecting  recent  studies  of  this 
program  and  the  Impact  of  the  large  new 
Federal  programs  which  meet  many  of  the 
same  needs. 

There  are  two  eirors  in  this  statement. 
First  of  all.  the  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  Impacted  areas  is  not  declin- 
ing by  $87  million,  but  by  $233  mlUlon. 
The  second  error  l»'i3\^  most  grievous 
and  miist  stemJrenra-jHlsinterpretatlon 
of  the  resHltr^the  survey  cited  In  the 
statement. 

It  was  never  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-10. 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  would  substitute  for 
existing  essential  Federal  educational  as- 
sistance programs.  I  cannot  emphasize 
this  point  too  strongly. 

But  even  though  Congress  might  ac- 
quiesce to  such  an  interpretation,  the 
very  language  of  Public  Law  89-10,  and. 
In  particular,  title  I  of  that  law,  does  in 
no  way  provide  the  essential  assistance 
now  rendered  by  Public  Law  874. 

We  have  been  told  that  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  providing  assistance  to 
school  districts  having  imderprlvileged 
students,  will  supply  the  funds  now  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  874.  I  submit. 
Mr.  President,  that  it  will  not  meet  that 
need  and  was  never  Intended  to  do  so. 
I  offer  graphic  evidence  of  the  effects 
of  these  proposed  cuts  on  51  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  own  State  of  Idaho.  The 
Iv)llowing  tabulation  has  been  prepared 
by  my  staff  in  coordination  with  the 
VS.  Office  of  Eklucation.  It  compares 
the  losses  to  the  51  districts  now  receiv- 
ing Public  Law  874  funds,  to  the  eligibil- 
ity imder  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chart  may  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  f oUows : 
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».7»1 

26,830 

86.840 

9.863 

22.678 

-f44D.«a8 

Adams: 

VkMdowVi.lUTNn  11    ,,,...         ......     , 

-U.OM 

CooodlNo.  ti _    „      „ 

Bannock:  Pocatello  No.  » 

Benewaii: 

8t.  MsrtasNo.4l _ 

West  Bsoewab  No.  43 _. . „         „„          

-6.436 

+36.480 

-K«aD 

—8,163 

Blnnham: 

Bnaka  RlTur  No  B9            ,       ..            ,      , 

-K186 

Blackfoot  Nn.  IS            

-10,867 

FlfthNo.M         ^.                                                                               

-f-1,166 

Bbeltoy  No.  eO 

.,.........,.,.,.«..,«,...«..„...«...._-....-..  —  .---  —  ---  —  —-- 

-♦-S,S86 
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Compariaon  0/  Public  Law  874  pr»poaed  cut*  and  PtMic  L«w  89-10  tmlitUmenta  on  aff^eied  Idaho  school  dittricU — CoBiiauod 


Bltthv 

liaiiey  N*.  ft 

Voisr: 

tiarrlen  Valley  No.  71 

Baaln  No.  TL 

lloneshoe  Bend  No.  78 

Bonner: 

aui4pofait  Na  83 

IknoeTlUe: 

Id»ho  F»U«  No.  n 

Swan  Valley  No.  K... 

Ea*t  HonnevUle  No.  83.... 

Boundary:  Bonuers  Kerry  No.  101. 


Areo  No.  Ill 

ClMk:  Uuboii.No.  m 

Clearwater: 

Oroflne  No  171 

KIk  River  No.  1T2 

Cuatcr: 

ChalMs  No    IM 

MackayNo.  182 

Eluiore : 

Olenns  Ferry  No.  IW... 

.Mountain  Home  No  U8 . 

Franklin:  Weaisido  No.  20a 

Freraont:  St.  Antliony  No.  215 

rmndhig:  Bacennan  No.  333 

lOAlMK 

(Irantarin*  No.  341 

Cottonwood  No.  9*3 

i-'iTenoD: 

ai«by  No.  251 

Rino  No.  an 

KootPnai: 

( Ocur  y  \laoe  No.  271.. 

I     »'•'.:    '  N'o.  27? 

lv(X>t<'i)i»i  No.  274 

Wortey  No.  37»- 

LiOah:  PoUatcli  No.  28< 

I/'mhl:  Batmon  No.  SI 

!.<wl3: 

N'ptpecoe  No.  302 

Kainlah  No  304 

Mln  doka:  MiiUdoka  No.  311 

Nex  Peroa; 

Levrl!!ton  No  1 ... „ 

L«p««l  No-  341 

Onotda.  MiklMiNaLSU 

U«ryhee:  Brunaau-Orand  View  No.  3U... 

Prnrre-  AnMliesn  Falh  No.  3H1 

siioRfi  M\o    Avery  No.  SM 


VI   'all-Tionnelly  No. 
C«ifcoa<l«-  No.  423 


421. 


PubHe  Law  S74 


Eattmated 
flseal  yMr 

1W7 
«ntW>eTiMMit 


13,04 
M,«0 
1^030 

S6,2tt 

IllsiB 
lSI.4tf 

82,148 
73,048 
18,476 

2«L8as 

ia740 
17,  m 

u,aie 

12.827 

722,207 

2,iai 

4,632 

83,086 
31.  ABB 

M,227 
10,444 

11,135 
7,761 

10,831 
7,078 
3.858 

30,481 

8,421 

34,728 
•4,1M 

22,  Ul 
80,030 
8,887 
38.408 
30,014 
11,157 

36,168 
S,443 


EnUtlement, 
if 


t3>l» 

S.4At 
l,»4tf* 

18,461     \ 

233,183 
0,639 

78,789 

101377 

37,379 

2,910 

M84 
2,455 

4,648 
5.003 

2.ni 

37(^778 

0 

5,093 

0 

26,857 
2,638 

19,827 
3»819 

0 

0 

2,183 

737 

0 

9,368 

0 

10,823 
0 

0 
19,370 

0 
12.368 

s,r4 

1,728 

16,825 
8,821 


9.888 

13.533 
1.484 

40,802 

172,898 
4,503 

65,706 
21,871 
80.300 
IMM 

24,631 
8,286 

13,032 
6,253 

Si  916 

351,428 

2;SM 

21.442 

4,632 

36,532 
18.401 

K400 

^636 

21.135 
7.781 
8,340 
6,348 
3,888 

17,003 

5.421 
23,906 
34,184 

23.141 

38.660 

6.887 

36.040 

24,740 

9, 439 

19.343 
14,033 


rabBcLaw 

88-10  title  I 
available 


121.  OU 

N/B 
HAS 
^4U 

70,981 

i   90,139 

4,342 

34,882 

80.507 

8,  MO 

1^078 

34.0(1 

n/b 

^031 
1^652 

7,816 
18^853 

9,306 
2X752 

8,884 

40, 198 
23,967 

48,488 
9,898 

89.873 
14,088 
13,678 
N/E 
4,342 
41,683 

6k  731 

13,199 
09.472 

69,088 

23.089 

1M52 

9,809 

88,130 

N/B 

8,?tO 


Net  change 
(+)  or  (-) 


+$11, 076 

-B,  8.V> 

-13,833 

+847 

+30,009 

-82,466 

-221 

-21,144 

+8,690 
-29.670 

-9t488 

+9.300 
-8,285 

-3,091 
+3,299 

-3.101 
—332,576 
+8.641 
+  1,811) 
+4,049 

+9,6«0 
+5,506 

+15,098 
+^680 

+38,437 
+6.307 

-«,S« 

+484 

+24,890 

+310 
-10,707 

+36,288 

+*7,M2 
-16,651 

+9,2.S5 
-16.141 
+«>.390 

-8.428 

-14. 1S3 
-14.622 


NOTS.— S3  dlittletg  (sR  but  3  are  small  mrsl)  lose  $635,329:  20  dlstrtrts  (an  bat  7  are  rural)  tain  3418.304. 


Mr  CTfURCH  Mr.  President.  It  has 
be^.T  .saici  that  title  I  of  Public  Law  89- 
10  will  p:ov::;p  many  of  the  same  needs 
now  covered  by  Public  Law  874.  But 
title  I  i.^  designed  to  give  financial  assist- 
since  -,0  schools  that  have  chlldern  whose 
families'  income  Is  less  than  $3,000  annu- 
ally. What  about  the  small  rural  school 
district  made  up  of  families  In  the  mid- 
dle-Income group,  inundated  by  a  wave 
of  children  frcan  a  nearby  Federal  in- 
stallation ? 

Such  Is  the  case  in  at  least  one  dis- 
trict in  Idaho.  I  shall  introduce  into 
the  record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leroy 
Hughes,  superintendent  of  School  Dis- 
trict No.  193  in  Mountain  Home,  Idaho. 
.*it  this  point,  let  me  quote  briefly  from 
the  letter  in  order -to  translate  cold 
tabulations  of  figures  into  stark  actual- 
ity. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Hughes  writes  in 
part: 

Seventy  paroent  of  thtt  S,0OO  children  that 
a 'tend  the  MouBtAln  HonM  school*  are  fed- 
ttraJly  r-^nnecTetl.  A  reduction  of  MeO.OOO 
In  874  ?  '.rta  'v  uld  amount  to  8100  per  ttu- 
dent  per  ye^s.  Thla  would  amount  to  34 
percerit  of  our  entire  II.  A  O.  budget  of  •!.- 
500.000  or  approximately  the  entire  expendi- 


ture for  900  children  a  year.  •  •  •  The  ppo- 
poaed  cut  of  $360, 000  could  mean  the  entire 
salary  for  approximately  70  teacher*  which 
is  more  than  one- third  of  our  entire  staff. 
Teacher  salaries  In  Idaho  are  sUrsady  among 
the  lowest  In  the  Nation.  Therefore  It  would 
be  Impossible  for  us  to  secure  qualified 
teachers  If  the  salaries  are  kywered  any  more. 
The  portion  of  our  budget  which  Is  expended 
for  Instructional  materials,  for  clerical  per- 
sonnel, for  .Janitors,  heat,  lights  and  water 
is  already  at  a  minimum.  The  miain  curtail- 
ment would  have  to  be  largely  in  the  cutting 
of  staff  which  would  be  dlsastrovis  to  our 
whole  program.  •  •  •  The  District  Is  making 
a  maximum  effort  at  the  local  level,  we  levy 
30  mills  for  M.  St  O.  purposes,  which  Is  the 
maximum  levy  allowed  by  the  State  of  Idaho. 
We  receive  all  of  the  moneys  allowed  us 
under  the  State  foundation  program.  Under 
the  law*  of  the  State  of  Idaho  we  cannot 
receive  any  other  money  from  local  county 
or  State  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  supplied  me 
by  the  Office  of  Education  indicate  that 
Mr.  Hughes'  school  district  will  not  be 
losing  $360,000  in  Public  Law  874  funds; 
It  will  lose  $370,000.  It  Is  said  that  title 
I  of  Public  Law  8&-10  la  designed  to  take 
up  the  gap.  Again,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  figures  available  from  the  U.S. 
Office    of    Education.   Mountain   Home 


School  District  No.  183  Lb  eligible  for 
exsu^ly  $18,853  in  title  I  funds,  for  a  net 
loss  to  the  district  of  $332,576. 

In  the  face  of  this  disastrous  financial 
blow,  the  Mountain  Home  school  dis- 
trict has  no  alternative  but  to  drastically 
reduce  Its  teaching  staff,  making  it  al- 
most impossible  to  provide  schooling  for 
all  its  3.600  pupils. 

The  majority  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  Mountain  Home  schools  come 
from  families  directly  connected  with  the 
big  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base, 
curr«itly  in  the  process  of  shifting  from 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  to  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Command.  It  is  conceivable, 
Mr.  President,  that  some  of  the  men  and 
ofQcers  stationed  at  Mountain  Home  Air 
Force  Base  are  now  serving  on  temporary 
duty  in  Vietnam.  Their  families  still 
reside  on  or  near  the  airbase.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  bitter  irony  for  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam,  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  and  freedoms  of  a  back- 
ward nation,  to  receive  a  letter  from 
home  saying  their  own  children  are  being 
denied  adequate  education  In  order  to 
finance  the  costs  of  the  war. 

Does  It  seem  farfetched  or  an  over- 
statement to  say  that  reduction  of  Pub- 
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lie  Law   874  fimds  will   actually  force 
schools  to  close  their  doors? 

Mackay  Public  School  District  No.  182 
sits  in  the  heart  of  the  Stanley  Basin 
in  Idaho's  rugged  Sawtooth  Mountains. 
Many  of  the  pupils  come  from  families 
coimected  with  the  national  forest,  but 
another  large  block  of  youngsters  repre- 
sent families  of  loggers  and  forest  work- 
ers whose  annual  Income  fluctuates 
across  the  $2,000  mark  from  one  year  to 
another,  depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  winters  and  the  vagaries  of  the  lum- 
ber market.  The  district  is  entitled  to 
$11,346  under  Public  Law  874.  I  quote 
in  part  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  George 
Hinds,  superintendent  of  the  district  : 

We  are  severely  cramped  for  room.  The 
staff  is  overloaded,  the  claaarooms  are  over- 
loaded, I  need  additional  teaching  personnel. 
I  cannot  continue  to  operate  this  district 
without  outside  help.  Prom  all  funds  I  have 
a  total  of  tiM.OOO.  •  •  •  I  need  $160,000  for 
maintenance  and  op>eratlon  alone  to  offer 
only  the  basics  of  education.  •  •  •  If  I  do  not 
receive  the  full  (11.346  to  which  we're  en- 
titled (under  PubUc  Law  874)  I  am  going  to 
have  to  severely  cut  back  our  instructional 
program  which  is  not  warranted.  We  have 
no  frlUs.  I  cannot  afford  to  make  a  financial 
mistake.  I  have  the  beet  staff  in  Idaho  and 
this  staff  has  been  working  for  years  on  mini- 
mum salary  schedules,  but  they  have  been 
content.  Where  do  I  replace  them  Senator? 
I  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  districts 
around  me,  I  am  fighting  strictly  for  sur- 
vival for  If  the  State  sales  tax  Is  defeated  in 
November  and  I  lose  85.000  of  Federal  fvmds 
and  the  hot  lunch  program  is  not  suppKirted 
100  percent  I  stand  to  lose  $36,000  and  I  shall 
have  to  close.  I  am  desperate,  frustrated 
and  despondent.  •  •  •  I  do  not  beUeve  the 
President  Intended  to  hurt  us  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  If  we  lose  these  impact  funds 
my  program  is  Io«t. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  not  the  wall  of 
a  money-himgry  administrator,  looking 
for  a  Federal  handout.  This  is  the  soul- 
searching  report  of  a  dedicated  school 
man  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the 
constant  shadow  of  fiscal  disaster,  yet 
still  trying  to  educate  his  district's 
youngsters  as  best  he  can. 

I  could  cite  at  length  from  other 
letters,  but  I  wlU  ask  that  they  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  this  statement. 

The  situations  I  have  Illustrated  for 
Idaho  can  be  duplicated  In  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  but  perhaps  more 
pointedly  In  the  Western  States  where 
great  blocks  of  federally  owned  land  de- 
tract from  State  and  local  property  rev- 
enues and  where  the  Impact  of  large 
Federal  installations  in  small  communi- 
ties is  immense. 

I  have  been  Identified  as  a  supporter 
of  measures  for  the  conso'vation  of  our 
natural  resources.  The  most  valuable 
resource  this  Nation  has  Is  to  be  found 
in  the  minds  and  in  the  unplumbed 
talents  of  its  young  people.  I  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  great  pro- 
gressive educational  assistance  programs' 
enacted  by  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, for  I  believe  they  are  the  means 
to  future  national  growth  and  enrich- 
ment. But  they  were  not  meant  to  be 
substitutes  for  then  existing  programs. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  provide 
continuing  funding  in  flacal  year  1907 


for  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815 
at  the  same  levels  of  support  both  pro- 
grams enjoyed  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  pertinent  letters  from  Idaho 
school  ofllcials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

School  Dutkict  No.  193. 
Uov-ntain  Home.  Idaho.  March  4. 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  CHxracB, 
U.  S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Sknato*  Chttvch:  The  proposed  re- 
duction of  Public  Law  874  funds  to  our  dis- 
trict would  cause  a  critical  curtailment  In 
our  educational  program.  If  the  Informa- 
tion that  we  have  received  is  correct  it 
would  make  It  impossible  for  us  to  continue 
an  adequate  program. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  3,600  children  that 
attend  the  Mountain  Home  schools  are  fed- 
erally connected.  A  reduction  of  $360,000 
In  874  funds  would  amount  to  $100  per 
student  per  year.  This  would  amount  to 
24  p>ercent  of  our  entire  M.  &  O.  budget  of 
$1,500,000  or  approximately  the  entire  ex- 
penditure for  900  children  a  year.  As  you 
are  well  aware  the  funds  available  for  edu- 
cation In  Idaho  Is  one  of  the  lowest  In  the 
Nation  already,  a  drastic  cut  such  as  this 
for  our  district  would  cause  us  to  curtail 
teacher  personnel  and  curriculum  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  schools  would  lose  their 
accreditation. 

The  proposed  cut  of  $360,000  could  mean 
the  entire  salary  for  approximately  70  teach- 
ers which  Is  more  than  one-third  of  our  en- 
tire staff.  Teacher  salaries  In  Idaho  are  al- 
ready among  the  lowest  In  the  Nation. 
Therefore  It  would  be  Impossible  for  us  to  se- 
cure qualified  teachers  If  the  salaries  are 
lowered  any  more.  The  portlcta  of  our  budg- 
et which  Is  expended  for  instructional  ma- 
terials, for  clerical  personnel,  for  Janitors, 
heat,  lights,  and  water  Is  already  at  a  mini- 
mum. The  main  curtailment  would  have  to 
be  largely  In  the  cutting  of  staff  which  would 
be  disastrous  to  our  whole  program. 

The  district  Is  making  a  maximum  effort 
at  the  local  level,  we  levy  30  mlUs  for  M.  &  O. 
purposes  which  Is  the  maximum  levy  allowed 
by  the  State  of  Idaho.  We  receive  ail  of  the 
moneys  allowed  us  under  the  State  founda- 
tion program.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  we  cannot  receive  any  other  money 
from  local  county  or  State  taxes. 

The  following  figures  show  a  condensed 
form  of  our  M.  ft  O.  budget: 

Receipts: 

County    taxes , $320,000 

State    and    coimty    foundation 

program 660,000 

Federal  funds 668.000 

Miscellaneous  revenue 13,000 

Total 1. 660.  000 

Expenditures: 

Administration 36,000 

Teachers  salaries 1,100.000 

Instructional  expenditures 226.000 

Operation  of  plant 176,000 

Other  auxlUary  agencies 16,000 

Total 1,  650.  000 

■n»e  89-10  program  under  title  I  and  title  n 
only  brings  to  our  district  about  $20,000  per 
year  and  this  money  cannot  be  used  to  re- 
place 874  because  this  Is  allotted  to  us  on  the 
basis  of  our  district  offering  new  programs 
over  and  above  tbe  programs  that  are  already 
In  existence.    The  amount  of  $20,000  Is  only 


a  fraction  of  the  $360,000  that  we  might  lose 
in  the  curtailment  of  the  874  funds. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  efforts  In 
pointing  up  the  need  for  874  fxinds  for  dis- 
tricts such  as  ours  and  know  that  you  will 
continue  your  efforts  to  maintain  these  funds 
at  least  at  their  present  level. 
Yours  truly. 

LxRoT  Hughes, 
Superintendent. 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Mackat  Public  Schools, 
Joint  School  Distxict  No.  182. 

Mackay,  Idaho,  March  4,  1966. 
Hon.  PXANK  Chttbch. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsLAK  SENAToa  CHcracH :  In  your  letter  of 
February  25  you  requested  budget  figures  for 
our  school  district  concerning  Impact  funds 
under  Public  Law  874  and  what  effect  It 
would  have  before  and  after. 

Senator,  my  district  operates  on  $1,650,000 
of  assessed  valuation.  Since  last  year,  our 
enrollment  has  Increased  to  146  students  In 
the  high  school  and  we  are  severely  cramped 
for  room.  The  staff  Is  overloaded,  the  class- 
rooms are  overloaded.  I  need  additional 
teaching  personnel.  I  cannot  continue  to 
operate  this  district  without  outside  help. 
The  maximum  mlllage  of  30  mills  will  bring 
me,  from  the  local  district.  $47,000.  My 
teachers'  salaries,  and  we  pay  very  poorly, 
amount  to  $114,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  State  wUl  furnish  $112,000  roughly  for 
maintenance  and  operation.  Putting  them 
together  we  have  a  total  of  $169,000  to  per- 
form all  of  the  maintenance  and  operation 
functions.  If  I  do  not  receive  the  full  $I  1 ,366 
to  which  we  are  entitled,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  severely  cut  back  our  Instructional  pro- 
gram which  Is  not  warranted.  We  have  no 
frills.  Senator.  I  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
financial  mistake.  The  clerk,  the  board  and 
myself  live  with  a  budget  In  their  hands. 
What  services  do  I  sever?  I  need  $169,000 
for  maintenance  and  operation  alone  to  offer 
only  the  basics  of  education.  I  need  addi- 
tional members  on  the  staff,  I  need  classroom 
space,  I  am  bonded  to  the  limit  and  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  larger  systems, 
with  their  huge  assessed  valuations,  can  offer 
courses  we  do  not  even  dream  of  I  have  the 
best  staff  in  Idaho  and  this  staff  has  been 
working  for  years  on  minimum  salary  sched- 
ules, but  they  have  been  content.  Where  do 
I  replace  them  Senator?  I  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  districts  around  me.  I  am  now 
fighting  strictly  for  survival  for  if  the  sales 
tax  is  defeated  In  November  and  I  loee  $6,000 
of  Federal  funds  and  the  hot  lunch  program 
is  not  supported  100  percent,  I  stand  to  loee 
$26,000  and  I  shall  have  to  close. 

I  am  desperate,  frustrated,  and  despondent 
because  I  see  tilings  that  I  need  and  cannot 
afford.  We  have  made  tremendous  strides  In 
Idaho  since  the  last  legislature  but  our  tax- 
payers are  burdened  with  a  heavy  school  tax, 
we  are  levying  the  maximum  levy  and  still 
to  loee  a  dollar  Is  tragedy  for  the  small 
school.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  In- 
tended to  hurt  us  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
If  we  lose  these  Impact  funds  my  program  Is 
lost.  It  would  be  senseless  to  go  into  each 
minute  detail  of  the  budget  so,  therefore,  I 
have  given  you  large  numbers.  Tou  can  see 
what  I  need  to  operate  In  maintenance  and 
operation  without  any  waste,  but  with  the 
loss  of  Federal  funds,  we  might  just  as  well 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  concern.     You 
have  done  much  tot  our  State.     I  only  hope 
that  you  and  a  few  other  enlightened  Sena- 
tors have  the  coiirage  to  stick  by  your  guns, 
Slnoo'ely  yours, 

Okoxox  H.  Hcfos. 

Superintendent, 
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Bom,  iDiLBO, 
March  i.  lies. 
Hox^  WttAXM.  Cbttxch. 
Senate  Ogle*  BuOdlng. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Skmatob  CHxmcH:  Tbe  Idabo  Educa- 
tion Assoclatioa  ootes  with  concern  tbat 
moreys  originally  lnt«nde<l  Xor  education  are 
b«lng  ■I'urtalled  by  bud^t  cuta. 

Pubi.c  L-i*-  S'M  cutbacka  will  make  It  dlffl- 
cul',  fjr  mu.'y  school  districts  to  function 
when  they  are  faced  with  sharp  enrollment 
Increases  because  ol  Federal  projects  In  the 
area  The  DworshaJK  Dam  on  the  Clearwater 
Hiver  ^nd  the  future  dam  on  tbe  Snake  River 
are  examples  of  areas  that  wUl  be  affected 
with  abrupt  enrollment  Increases.  Also,  It  la 
most  difficult  for  school  districts  accustomed 
to  Public  Law  874  funds  to  absorb  the  coets 
of  pupUs  from  federally  related  enterprlMe. 

Curtailment  of  school  luncb  funds  la  an- 
other loss  to  Idaho's  schools.  We  note  that 
the  Gem  State  ranks  17th  In  the  Nation  In 
the  percent  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolchildren  ^both  public  and  private) 
participating  In  federally  subsidized  lunch 
programs.  It  U  evident  that  our  young 
pecp:e  profit  considerably  from  having  a  hot 
lunch  We  sincerely  hope  for  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  school  luncb  and  special 
miiic  programs. 

We  also  look  with  concern  at  tbe  propoaed 
budg'i.  trimming  of  >300  nUUlon  from  tbe 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1066.  Under  tbe 
wor<  study  section  of  tbU  act,  many  college 
students  are  able  to  earn  a  portion  of 
their  expenses,  thus  rnoiring  u  possible  for 
Uiem  to  Attend  college  and  begin  their  ca- 
reers of  becoming  useful  aiul  productive  cltl- 
aens.  We  were  elated  when  funds  were  pro- 
vided fijr  teacher  training.  Cutting  tbe 
budget  to  '.ess  U;<i:.  ue-thlrd  of  tbe  (236.7 
million  orig\nii.:y  ■^ropcmed  will  hamper  seri- 
ously this  pergor.,-ii  ."-.elp  to  teachers. 

We  hasten  to  mention  briefly  the  tremen- 
(loxia  ixfi&iBtiLnce  that  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  been  to  the  schools  In 
IdAho  For  tbe  first  time  many  of  our  schools 
acrias  the  State  have  acquired  modern  audio- 
visual equipaier;t  which  brings  to  life  things 
ti'.ey  have  studied  before,  but  without  com- 
plete uiidexsuandlng.  Studies  In  matbe- 
maucs  science,  social  studies,  and  the  lan- 
guage ar'.s  exp&iJiUed  and  Improved  because  of 
this  aeip  Under  -he  same  act  many  teachers 
and  admlaiatr.iUjr.s  .-"  o:  ed  further  special- 
lied  triiiruiit;  -^  ■>■■-.:  .  ;t.a«ter  and  doctor 
degrees 

As  PTp.«;;dPi.t  j..r...don  declared  many  times, 
we  have  .li.y  recently  expterlenced  tbe  tr«- 
mecdou.s  breaic  through  In  education  by 
me<>.r.s  of  Fedsrml  grants  and  aids  to  assist 
Instit  utioii^  and  tMkCbsrs  to  further  tbe  cause 
of  education  In  our  separate  States.  We 
heartily  endorse  these  acu  and  urge  you  to 
uuce  action  to  protect  tbem. 

Thaiiic  you  for  your  continued  efforts  to 
work  fjr  sound  education  in  our  State  and 
Nation, 

Sincerely, 

Watns  Toax, 
£x«cut<t>«  Secretary,  the  Idaho  Educa- 
tion Association,  Inc. 

Jourr  School  Damtxn  No.  41 , 
St  Mane*.  Idaho.  March  4. 1M». 

Hon    Pbavk  CHintrH. 
U  S   Senator  /rcn  Idaho, 
WdJthitKjton    D  C 

DiAt  tifsnTiti  (  Hi'KCH  r  Just  returned  Isst 
r.;j;ht  frc  ir.  <  r>u«y  days  la  Boise,  and  your 
letter  of  February  36  was  waiting  for  me. 

Our  dizr'.Li  m  total  dollars,  wlU  not  be 
hit  so  bard,  the  proposed  rednetloa  approKl- 
mates  $B  ooct.  However,  we  are  A  i«ry  poor 
distr'-t  w.-h  but  ta,aoo  valuation  bebind 
each  pupil  and  this  |«,000  Item  U  a  big 
thing   in  our   budget. 


Tbls  amount  will  reduce  our  potential 
teacber  salary  offering  abont  $130  i>er 
teecber.  This  is  not  a  huge  axon,  but  with 
Idaho  teacher  sslartes  already  mtKh  lower 
than  In  tbe  surroiimdlng  States,  tbeee  little 
amounts  often  add  up  to  tbe  teaeber  m^ung 
tbe  decision  to  stay  wltb  us  or  move  to  tbe 
more   lucrative  pastures. 

The  title  I  funds  of  tbe  89-10  law  would 
approximate  tI4,000,  and  the  original  ex- 
pected 874  funds  wtrald  be  almost  the  same 
amount.  The  big  difference  Is,  however,  that 
874  funds  paid  teachers,  beated  buildings, 
and  swept  floors,  whereas  tbe  Federal  control 
of  89-10  dictates  that  all  of  this  nxmey  must 
be  for  something  we  were  not  already  doing. 
Expansion  is  lovely,  but  first  we  would  like  to 
have   the  basic  education  better  supported. 

At  DeSmet,  16  Indians  wUl  receive  921,000 
according  to  a  Headatart  release.  U  we  In 
our  district  could  get  one-tbird  this  amount 
per  pupil  for  the  baste  educational  program. 
we  could  provide  a  much  stronger  program. 
Further,  as  a  schoolnuji,  I  resent  terribly 
Headstart,  since  It  bypasses  State  department 
of  education  and  tbe  local  school  boards.  We 
are  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  tbe  true 
American  way  la  for  education  to  be  under 
the  duly  constituted  authority;  namely,  tbe 
State  and  local  boards  of  education. 

I  hope  tbls  belpe  you  azkd  that  It  will  arrive 
In  time. 

Sincerely. 

Anst  Hawkins, 
Superintendent. 

ISAHO  School  Tsustkxs  Association, 

Moacotc.  Idaho.  March  3. 1966. 
Hon.  PsAMK  CauacH. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  SxNATOe  CHtnicH:  Enclosed  Is  a  res- 
olution approved  by  tbe  executive  board  of 
the  Idaho  School  Trustees  Association  at  a 
regularly  called  meeting  on  February  36.  I 
am  sure  that  tbe  Intent  of  this  resolution  la 
apparent  since  there  la  some  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  or  not  school  trustees  might 
qualify  under  the  present  laws.  We  have 
asked  Dr.  James  Turman,  of  tbe  Office  of 
■ducatlon,  to  Investigate  whether  or  not 
school  boards  may  make  proposals.  If  It  la 
not  possible  we  ask  a  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  tbls  reeolutlon  and  tbe  drafting  of 
additional  legislation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  In  Idaho, 
as  I  ami  sure,  in  all  of  tbe  other  States,  con- 
cerning tbe  reduction  of  funds  In  Public  Law 
874.  Figures  from  the  Office  of  Education 
supplies  through  Senator  JoaoAH'a  office  were 
circulated  at  the  conference  February  36. 

It  looks  as  though  Idaho  would  lose  close 
to  one  and  three-quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
under  thU  bill.  Public  Law  8»-10  with  aU 
Its  multitudinous  possibilities  and  even  all 
of  the  opp>ortunltles  afforded  to  Idaho  schools, 
doss  not  oOset  or  even  oomplentent  this 
loss  from  Public  Law  874. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  under  Pub- 
lic Law  80-10  and  Its  various  titles,  pro- 
posals must  be  quite  specific  in  order  to  be 
approved,  whereas  moneys  from  Public  Law 
•74  may  be  used  for  the  general  development 
of  the  overall  program  In  the  district. 

It  Is  this  latter  which  Idaho  needs  very 
badly. 

There  Is  also  concern  about  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  realize  that  there  Is  a 
complemeDtary  and  self -administered  pro- 
gram under  Headstart  through  the  Office  of 
Bconomlc  Opportunity.  However,  these  are 
not  offsetting  programs  and  local  sobool  dis- 
tricts will  be  forced  through  pubUc  pres- 
sure to  maintain  the  lunch  program  by  local 
or  State  funds.  I  am  sure  you  realise  that 
tbls  Is  practically  tbe  equivalent  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  budget  since  the  funds  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  Instruction  or  other  M.  Ik 


O.  items.  Districts  In  Idaho  oannot  afford 
such  a  Bblft.  Trustees  urgently  request 
that  Congress  reconsider  tbe  proposals  for 
reducttoD. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JoBM  A.  SHnmL 

Resolution  roa  Comsis^^tiom,  FxBauAST  26, 
1066 

Whereas  certain  percentages  oX  Federal 
moneys  allocated  to  public  education  are  set 
aside  for  purposes  of  research;  and 

Whereas  these  mcmeys  have  been  made 
available  to  State  departments  of  education. 
State  universities  and  colleges  and  tbelr  de- 
partmental subdivisions;  and 

Whereas  there  are  numbers  ot  problems 
not  directly  In  the  field  of  education  but 
which  have  a  great  Impact  for  effectiveness 
to  which  professional  departments  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  may  not  be  addreselng 
themselves;  and 

Whereas  lay  leaders  of  education  are  con- 
cerned about  these  problems  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  effective  operation  of  schools: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  In  the  drafting  of  supple- 
mentary legislation  to  present  bills,  or  in 
their  revision,  provision  be  made  for  State 
school  trustees'  associations,  Independently 
and  voluntarily  organized  to  present  pro- 
posals for  educational  research  moneys,  such 
funds  to  be  administered  under  their  own 
,dlrection  through  their  association  officials. 

Burrs  CotrNTT  Public  Schools, 
JoDTT  School  Disraicr  No.  ill. 
Xrco,  Idaho.  Febrvary  25,  1966. 
Hon.  FsAMK  CumcH, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SXNATOR  CBtTKCH :  May  I  add  my  pro- 
test a0ali>st  proposed  legislation  that  would 
cut  back  funding  of  Public  Law  874  (In  lieu 
of  tax  moneys  for  public  school  districts) . 

As  you  undoubtedly  realize  our  school 
district  receives  a  substantial  amount  under 
this  Federal  program,  In  fact,  It  accounts  for 
approximately  14  percent  of  our  total  budget. 
Any  cut  would  present  a  great  financial 
problem  to  our  district. 

While  I  am  not  always  enthusiastic  about 
Federal  aid  to  education  programs,  I  have 
always  thought  of  this  law  as  it  Implies  In 
the  sense  of  "in  lieu  of  taxes."  I  would 
much  prefer  to  have  General  Electric,  Weet- 
Inghouse.  Phillips,  and  tbe  many  other  con- 
tractors at  the  AEC  site  paying  actual  taxes 
In  this  county,  but  since  we  receive  no  direct 
tax  support  from  them  it  seems  fair  that  we 
do  receive  some  support  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Any  assistance  you  may  give  us  In  support 
of  the  continuance  of  Public  Law  874  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  tbls  school  district,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  Idaho  schools. 
Very  slxMerely, 

VCSNS  A.  DlTKCSK, 

Superintendent. 
Joint  School  Dibtbjct  No.  8M, 

OWTHEK  AMD  BLMORX   OOVNTIZS. 

Grond  View.  Idaho.  March  1.  1966. 
Hon.  FsANK  CHtiacH, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sknatos  Chttbcr:  I  would  urge  that 
everything  possible  be  done  to  continue  the 
I>iibUc  Law  874  prxigram,  as  a  fuUy  funded 
program. 

The  PubUc  Law  874  amoonU  to  sllgbUy 
more  than  10  percent  of  our  totsJ  budget, 
and  I  cannot  tblnk  of  any  way  that  the 
fund  could  be  replenished  to  take  up  tbe 
loss  If  they  are  reduced,  n  thaw  funds  sre 
redvoed  It  will  ereste  an  undue  bwisB  sad 
bardshlp  on  tbe  cblldren  tMtnc  educated  In 
our  acbools. 
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Tou  many  count  on  our  — ppml,  to  maln- 
tatm  the  PubUc  Law  874  program. 
Respectfully. 

Distrtet  Superintendent. 

Statx  or  iDAao, 
Ds>AKTMZirr  of  Suvcatioi*, 

Boise,  February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  P'RANK  Chitbch, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  CHtntcH :  I  am  communicat- 
ing direct  to  you  our  concern  about  the 
amendments  which  are  being  proposed  for 
Public  Laws  874  and  81S.  Each  of  these  are 
discussed  below.  Your  full  cooperation  with 
the  schools  of  Idaho  to  not  financially  hurt 
the  present  educational  progranu  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

PUBLIC   LAW    874 

The  recommendation  for  a  reduction  and 
the  amendments  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Public  Law  874  Is  causing  great  con- 
cern to  56  of  Idaho's  117  school  districts. 
School  districts  are  now  preparing  budgets 
for  the  1966-67  school  year.  Any  reduction 
of  Public  Law  874  funds  would  require  budg- 
et adjustments  with  no  source  of  revenue 
to  replace  the  funds  not  made  available. 

Funds  received  by  school  districts  for  fed- 
erally connected  students  have  gone  to  the 
dlBtrlcfs  general  fund  and  have  been  used 
for  teacher  salaries  and  other  expenditures 
of  the  regular  school  program.  The  assump- 
tion that  this  fund  loss  would  be  replaced  by 
title  I  of  PubUc  Law  89-10  Is  not  correct. 
Title  I  funds  are  for  programs  through  proj- 
ects which  are  not  part  of  a  regular  school 
budget.  In  most  instances  the  ftmds  from 
title  I  are  less  than  the  loss  of  Public  Law 
874  funds. 

ApproxUnately  72  percent  of  Idaho's  land 
Is  not  taxable.  Federal  land  In  Idaho  Is  ap- 
proximately 64  percent  oX  the  total  land 
area.  Idaho's  Public  Law  874  schocds  last 
school  year  claimed  federally  connected  stu- 
dents totaling  nearly  9  peroeKit  of  the  State's 
total  enroUmsnt.  Funds  Deceived  by  these 
school  districts  was  only  a  paroent  of  tbe 
public  scbool  current  ezpendtture. 

Many  of  otir  PubUc  Law  874  schools  wDl 
have  te  reduce  their  teachta^  staff  and  limit 
their  expenditure  tor  matertele  and  suppllee. 
The  larger  school  districts  will  have  to  make 
drastic  cuts  which  will  greaUy  affect  their 
educational  programs.  The  scbool  districts 
affected  by  the  Increased  personnel  at 
Dworabak  Dam  will  be  foroed  to  operate  a 
substandard  educational  program. 

With  the  present  emphasis  on  education 
and  the  efforts  of  our  schools  to  retain  high 
standards  and  meaningful  Instruction  for 
all  children.  It  is  bard  to  understand  the 
purpose  behind  the  reduction  of  funds  In 
tbls  wcu^h while  program.  We  urge  your 
support  for  eontinuatlan  of  the  Public  Law 
874  program  as  It  is  now  constituted  for  the 
next  2  years. 

PTTBLK   LAW    aiS 

In  recent  years  there  has  not  been  too 
much  actlTlty  by  Idaho  schools  with  the  use 
of  funds  from  this  program.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  principal  activity  win  be  by 
those  schools  which  will  be  affected  by  the 
construction  of  DworBhak  Dam. 

In  Idaho  the  ase  at  PubUc  Law  815  has 
been  largely  through  quallfteatlon  of  schools 
due  to  parents  of  pupils  working  on  Fed- 
eral property.  This  method  of  qualification 
exptree  Jene  SO,  1966.  Oroflno,  a  district 
already  quaUfled  for  some  Pubttc  Isiw  «15 
funds,  ts  baadloapped  beoause  a  predteted 
iBuease  «C  inipBs oant  be  gtvvn  beyond  ^one 
BO,  IMS.  T%e  cattmate  of  the  Oorps  <st  Wo^- 
neers  is   1.900  pupils  ef  paraiU  working  at 
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Dwtvsbak  Dam  during  peak  anpleyaaeat.  It 
ts  tboocfat  moat  at  tbaae  studenU  wlU  be  in 
acboola  In  the  Orofino,  »'^-'*-1'_  Lewlston, 
iMfmmi,  and  KenOricJc  aehaol  dlatiict&.  In 
addition  to  tbeae  atedaixta.  Orofteo  wiu  also 
bave  an  lacseaaed  itndsttl  eorollment  due  to 
the  min  recently  oonotructed  at  Pierce,  the 
housing  built  In  Pierce,  and  tbe  logging  ol 
Federal  land  for  the  mill. 

I>ublle  Law  815  would  have  to  be  extended 
If  any  of  tbe  above  schools  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  these  fuadii  for  the  construc- 
Uon  of  tbe  adbod  IscUttles  wblcte  will  be 
needed  to  boose  ptipUs  of  parents  working 
on  I^ederal  pzx>perty.  We  urge  your  support 
for  an  early  extension  of  tbe  temporary  sec- 
tions of  PubUc  Law  815  with  no  change  of 
student  eligibility. 
aiBcarely. 

D.  T.  Xmgslkinc, 
State  Smperintendent 
of  Public  instruction . 
HaaoLa  Faklxt, 
Deputy  State  SuperintendeMt. 

Sn-ajcx  Bivsa  ScaooL  District  ITo.  S2, 

BUxckfoot,  Idaho,  Fe'bruary  25, 1966. 
Hon.  Lev  B.  Jorban, 
U.S.  Senator. 
U.S.  Senate  Building. 
Washiofiton.  DjC. 

Dear  Senator  Jordan  :  I  appreciate  the  in- 
XormatloB  received  as  per  your  letter  dated 
February  22,  L066  relative  to  the  proposed 
reductions  In  funds  to  finance  Public  Law 
874.  We  ha«e  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  proposal  as  it  will  drastically  affect  our 
operating  budget.  We  are  opposed  to  this 
reduction.  The  funds  under  Public  Iiaw  874 
are  as  free  from  redtape  and  Federal  super- 
vision as  any  funds  we  receive.  We  count  the 
children  and  receive  the  f\inds  based  on 
averase  costs  of  comparable  school  dlsttlcte. 
It  Is  reported  that  Public  Law  874  funds  can 
be  replaced  by  money  received  under  the 
new  ilementary  and  Secondary  Bducatlon 
Act — Public  Law  89-10.  This  is  not  entirely 
true.  Some  school  dlBtricts  wbo  may  be  re- 
ceiving 874  funds  may  not  receive  80-10 
funds.  Public  Lew  874  funds  assist  tbe  school 
district  with  the  operatlOMal  costs  created 
by  students  whose  parents  <eork  on  Fedac&l 
property.  Elementary  and  Seooadary  Bduca- 
tlon Act  frinds  Aould  bs  used  to  develop  an 
edueatloDsl  program  for  edncatloraaSy  de- 
prived cblldren.  Theae  programs  should  be 
over  and  above  those  tbe  dlEtziet  nauaUy 
wcnfld  flnaaee.  Assuming  that  e>i»— ly  Is 
tbe  prime  nsason  for  the  proposed  redoctlacis 
we  would  rather  have  Baonentary  and  Bec- 
ondary  Education  Act  reduced  and  leave  874 
tatact! 

While  we  are  em  the  8ub)ect  of  reduetlan 
ai  schools  funds  may  we  direct  yotir  atten- 
'  tion  to  tbe  proposed  cuts  In  the  school  liineh 
program.  We.  and  many  other  acbool  dis- 
tricts, are  eKperlencing  a  real  flnaiiclal  prob- 
lem In  tbe  operatioa  of  our  scbool  lunch 
prograsns  tbls  yesr  due  to  tbe  reduction  of 
nSDA  oommodttlei  to  our  dtotrlets.  DUess 
we  can  obtain  an  increase  tn  these  conaaaadl- 
tiles  we  wUl  have  to  increase  our  Iubc3i  costs 
to  tbe  student  aext  school  year.  Tbls  will 
eliminate  those  wbo  really  need  the  hot 
lunch  service  and  place  additional  taardsfalp 
on  the  lunch  ptogtaoL  We  have  to  feed  as 
many  students  as  pos^hie  mow  tn  order  to 
get  tbe  volume  of  participation  necessary 
to  pay  espenaea.  If  the  commodity  program 
is  f  urttier  reduced,  t^e  special  milk  program 
practicallir  eUndimted.  and  tbe  f uatd*  for  tbe 
regular  aebool  hiaah  lantiwi  raduoad.  we 
woBkl  have  to  >**  m\  liiMi  tb«  apoBsoBslklp 
of  tbe  program  and  ivqsHA  Itw  atudeats 
bring  lunch  from  boooe.  Tbls  would  Indaed 
be  vnfortuaate  fior  tbe  welfare  at  cbUdi«n, 
If  tbls  were  to  happen. 


We  would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do 
to  work  for  inclusion  of  the  full  apprcftrla- 
tton  for  both  programs  during  this  session 
of  Coagress.  Feel  free  to  contact  me.  If  you 
need  any  further  information. 
Bl&cerely  yours, 

■EL  Laitxskx  tiiMCXnt, 

Superintendent. 

School  Distkict  'No  .  S9 . 
Firth.  Idaho.,  February  2S.  J 966. 
Senator  Prank  Chttrch. 
tenator  Ptom  Idaho, 
WMahiHgton,  D  .C . 

Da*a  SxxAToa  Cwtthtim-  jneaoe  continue  to 
extend  yoozself  in  ftdl  siwect  at  Public  ) 
•74  as  the  ls:w  cunaaotly  ia«rts     Tbe 
Aent  would  sUAe  otir  bodgsl.    tk4«  ;^ 
te  vttal  to  the  schools  at  idaibo.    We  muat  kUi 
the  amendnMnt. 
SlBceraty. 


aoaaoL  OmnscT  Ko.  69. 
Firth,  IdaiM,  March  2.19M. 
BeoBAot  niAMX  Ckdbch. 
Senator  From  Idaho, 
Wmshiitgton,  D.C. 

Omsk  Sauroa  Church.   We  need  to  keep 
PUtalle  lAW  874.     nie  propoaed  mutmAtamxA 
have  serious  effect  upon,  tba  anheols  of 


Please  continue  to  extend  your  aOorta  In 
behalf  of  the  preaeBt  law. 
Itmnk  you  tot  your  Interest. 
Dasecvdy, 

!>.  Oaost  Hxkbbjcks. 

School  Distrtct  No .  M , 
Firth,  Idaho.  FebrusTy  2»,  I»«6. 
Senator  Fraivk  Church. 
Senator  From  Idaho, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAS  Senator  Chtjwjh  :  My  letter  eenoems 
Public  Law  874  and  tbe  propoeed  amend- 
ments  regarding  decreased  expenditures  f*»r 
schools  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Gteould 
this  amendment  pass  both  Houses,  the  re- 
sults will  be  serious  to  the  federally  s0ected 
schools  within  our  State. 

As  you  have  pointed  out  on  eev^ral  occa- 
sions, two-thirds  of  Idaho's  land  to  under 
Federal  ownership.  TTierefore,  cmr  0ta%e  Is 
somewhat  unique  from  other  Stataa.  We 
are  sorely  tn  need  of  the  funds  derlTned  from 
this  program.  We  feel  that  it  is  tbe  best 
■aoney  we  received  from  our  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  can  use  this  money  wbsre  tbe 
local  board  deems  advisable.  W«  do  not 
have  tbe  redtape  that  ts  involved  with  other 
prograsus. 

In  our  school  district  we  would  lose  $8307, 
which  would  mean  that  we  casxuot  Increase 
our  teaching  staff  to  meet  Increased  enroll- 
ment. I  am  certain  that  larger  districts, 
realizing  more  serious  Federal  Impaction, 
would  be  more  seriously  Injured  due  to  this 
amendment. 

We  appreciate  your  conscientious  endeavor 
in  attempting  to  retain  Public  Xav  871  ac- 
cording to  the  current  law.  Thank  you  Xor 
every  consideration  extended  In  bebaU  of 
this  program. 

Sincerely, 

'"?'TTB  L.  WiLLiAira, 

Sttpertntendent. 


Falls  Publjc  SrTKW.fc 
Jtmerican  Falls.  Idatio,  Mmreb  *,  IfiM. 
Senator  Mu«^  Cmvmcm, 
VS.  COfltel. 
Wmahtngtaai,  DJC. 

(Setferanoe:  Letter  Fabrury  38.  1M6 
<Fabllc  Law  874  ton^te).) 

DEAa  SENAioa  Cmdhch:  nta  IMS  fall  our- 
vey  of  eMldren  angihto  an  thr  hr^^rim.- 
iNtOs  sctxKds  fw  FidMc  baw  tr-'.  ■•zic^  s.-  • 
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enrolled   froea   th»  following  Federal   prop-  Tbe  Iom  of  fund*  now  received  for  the  Fed-  respect  to  PubUc  Law  818.     We  are  badly  In 

**■''*•  eral  milk  program  would  make  It  neceaaary  need  of  secondary  buUdlnga  and  mu»t  have 

Number  of  for  our  school  district  to  abandon  serving  a  money  from  Public  Law  818  in  conjunction 

Property                                                     ehOdren  hot  meal  to  otir  atudenu  at  noon.    The  mUk  with  our  bond  money  to  adequately  finance 

Mictiaud  Hat  irrigation  project 63  subsidy  and  Federal  commodities  are  neoea-  o\xr  building  program.    As  the  majority  of 

MichAud  Flat  irrigation  project  office..     10  sary  to  keep  the  price  of  meals  within  the  o\ir  students  are  In  the  category  of  working 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation 67  reach  of  most  children.    Your  Interest  In  this  on  and   living  off.  It  la  of  primary  concern 

Ai^Tlcultural  stabilisation  ofllce 10  area  would  be  appreciated.  this  factor  not  be  reduced  or  removed. 

Sou   conservation  ofBce 6  Sincerely,  I  trust  this  letter  hasn't  confused  you. 

■  RctoN  li.  Bllis,  Yoxirs  truly, 

Total,  all  properties 148  SupeHntendent.  Michaxl  L.  Camttto, 

•n.e    Michaud    Flat    Irrigation    project    U  Shkli^t  Pt;^  Schoo.^  ^'"^^  Superinter^ent . 

Indian  property  twlng  put  under  irrigation.  i^,,™.  n,.„ r-,. -_»i     an  „ 

Payment  under  P,.bac  Lw  874  U  In Tleu  of  d^^Tn  ?^^^.,,  ?2i/.  ^°^  i>-Alxn«,  Iiuho, 

taxation    for    Indian    property    not    on    the  Hon  F.*  J  t^^„                       ^      '  a^     .      ^          r^,^             March  9.  1968. 

tax  roll.      Sixty-three  Children  were  enrolled  m  ,   9^^  f'^^o^^'l '^^^JJ"**' 

in    t.e    A^er.-an    Falls    ^hools    In    October  ^f.^^^^/^,'^,,.  w'Tfr^T^'/fc'"'"''' 

I.Z^^IZ  TJL  •SS™'"'Mo«'Vanr  ^U  ^-^  ^"''■^  ^«-«^«  ■■  '-  «"'  <^*'*<=*  '•  ^^^'i  'PTA  protest,  cut  In  FWeral  aid 

To  ng  C^de^cuAt^tlortms  s^r  "g    L  ne^  '^f  *  ^''"^  ^'  «''*  "  "'l?  °'  ''"'  '^^  ^-  »«  '^'^'^y  ^P'^^  area,  and  subsidized 

fan/  U    reclaimed    the    numJ^r    of    school  '"^L^'T/S^'^^.t  ,c<^^'L^' 'tSt^'*^!  "^"^  ^°«"^' 

chi  d-en   will  Increase  money  we  can  use  It  according  to  the  need*  FtANCM  S.  Hkakb, 

SU'y"seven   iStaT  children   are   enrolled  °'  °'''  '^^'^^^  ^  upgrading  aU  of  the  In-  CTialrntan 

SIX. y  seven   inaian   cnuaren   are   enrolled  gtructlonal  program..    The  Instructional  cost  

from   the   Bannock  Creek   area  of   the  Fort  .tudent  U  very  low  In  our  district  and  

Ha!!   Reservation.     None  of  this  property  U  ^thout  874  money  we  would  have  to  reduce  DoBoia.  Idaho, 

on  the  tax  rol.s.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^j  ^^^  Instructional  _                                            February  25,  1966. 

Firteen   children    whose   parents   are  em-  program  PaANK  CHumcH, 

ployed    in   the   offices   of  the   soil   conaerva-  public  Law  874  money  ha.  been  a  great  ^<^<«  0/r««  Buading, 

tlon  and  the  agricultural  stabUlMtlon  office  „^^    to   our   school   dlsmct.     We   thl^   It  Washtnffton,  D.C.: 

are  enroUed  In  the  American  Fall.  schooU.  should  be  conUnued  at  the  present  level  or  P"*'"«=  '^^  "4  Is  very  vlUl  to  school  dla- 

This  building  U  not  being  taxed  for  school  improved,  not  cut  back     We  can  Improve  all  *rt<=t  181.    Public  lands  In  Clark  County  ap- 

purpoeee  areas  of  our  Instructional  program  with  Pub-  Pralsed  at  •a  an  acre  la  about  $1^4  million 

.A  total  of  148  children  are  In  our  school,  h^  Law  874  money  whereaT some  of  the  other  ^h"  •15.000  to  $18,000  we  receive   for  fed- 

for  which  we  are  eligible  under  the  present  pederaJ   programs  only  allow  us  to  upjjrade  "*"y  connected  students  1.  a  great  financial 

Public  Law  874.    Our  total  enrollment,  as  of  certain  departmenU  In  our  curriculum  aaslstance  to  the  district.    We  would  neces- 

October   1.   1988,  was  1.337  pupUa  including  Thanks  for  your  Interest  In  the  school  dls-  "^^y  »»»'•  ^  ^°^'^  special  levy  elecUons  11 

tr.e  US  pupils  above.    Our  total  budget  for  trtcts  of  Idaho  *^^  '^"»d  was  reduced  or  eliminated.    The 

the  lS6*-8e  fiscal  school  was  »683.260.    ChU-  Sincerely  tnwtees  would  appreciate  anything  that  you 

dren  eligible  under  Public  Law  874  represent  Donald  J  Hobbs  could  do  to  retain  this  program. 

10  36  percent  of  the  total  enrollment;    10.88  Suverintenkent  TtKTtD  Ro««, 

percent  of  the  totAl   budget  would  be  •75,-  Superintendent. 

218  71      Our  e.stlmated  payment  from  Public  ,           ^         •  „              .^             .,     ._  

Law    874    funds    Is   jaCOU    or    39.9    percent  Jo»"  Class  A  School  Distwct  No.  171,  

of  the  actual  cost  of  educaUng  the  146  chU-  Cl^poater  County.  Idaho.  March  4. 1966.  Sottth  B»n).  Itn.. 

dren      If  the  funds  are  further  reduced,  as  Jf„  ^^^^  ^^7^^'.  ..  ^      .       .     „   ...,  tx         -^           ^                           *"'*"*  ''  ""** 

proposed  under   the  amendments  to  PubUc  "^  Senator.  State  of  Idaho.  Senate  Building.  Hon.  Feakk  Church. 

Law   874   in   the   flacal   year   1987   Budget   to  Washington.  D.C.  U.S.  Senate, 

»5J74,   we  would  receive  7.4  percent  of  the  ^'***    Sxnatob    CHtracn:    Thank   you    for  Washington.  D.C.: 

actual     roat     of     educating     those    children  ^"^  letter  of  February  28,  1868,  relaUve  to  Recent  poll  by  Citizen.  National  Commlt- 

pre«>ntly  eligible  under  PubUc  Law  874  ^^^^  support  to  reverse  the  proposed  reduc-  tee  for  Higher  Education  of  college  presidents 

Without  an  equal  amount  of  funds  from  ^°^  '°  """  Impacted  funds.     Namely,  PubUo  and  trusteee  Indicates  4,068  In  favor  and  401 

Public   Law  874  It  wiu   be  necesaary  for  us  ^^  ^"^^  "***  Public  Law  816.     We  appreciate  against    the    BlblcofT-Domlnlck    amendment 

to   decrease   our   prevent  teaching   staff   by  ^^^  efforts  In  our  behalf.     It  Is  a  pleasure  'o*"  ttUtlon  tax  credits.    Parent,  need  help, 

severa,    teachers    or    decrease    other    school  ^  "^*  ^^  ""^  naanner  possible.  Mo"  scholarships  can   be  provided.    Please 

wrvkes.  Following,  please  read  our  budget  figures  «uPPort  this  amendment. 

A  copy  of  our  estimated  recelpU  and  ap-  °'^  actual  money  received  during  the  1966-68  O.  C.  CAaiucRAEL,  Jr.. 

proved  budget  for  the  1966-66  school  year  is  •c^ool  year  from  PubUo  Law  874  amounted  Pretident.  Citizens  National  Committee 

enclosed  to  •36,609.     **    *  O.  budget  figure  »761,638  for  Higher  Bducation. 

If  I  can  furnish  additional  material  to  you  ^'^^^  included  only  »16,000  for  PubUc  Law  

to  help  In  avoiding  possible  cuU  In  Public  '''*•    *^^'    "'    ^*    •16,609    more    than    we  Joint  School  DnraiCT  No.  181, 

La»  874  funds    D>a«p   arite  to  me.  budgeted.      >-  ChallU,  Idaho,  March  $,  1969. 

Yours  tru  y  Our   1966-67  budget  Is  not  in  final  form  Mr.  FaANK  Cht7»ch, 

WiLLiAii  Thomas,  **^^  early;    however,  we  anticipate  It  to  be  VS.  Senator,  Seitate  Office  Building    Wash- 
Superintendent  approximately  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  sUght  ington.D.C. 

increase.     In  Public  Law  874  we  estimate  that  Dkax  Sinato«  CHtntCH :  Thank  you  for  your 

we  will  have  a  budget  figure  of  approximately  letter  of  February  36 

PfJ^tft'^i^^'^.^°s?;,^»  ^^-^  ''*  "*•   ^'***-*''   •^*'°°'   y**^      ^"-  Should  PubUc  Law  874  fund,  be  provided 

s^r;..   r  v^Z^^trrZJr^  ■                '  "^****  ^U^oment  Under  propoaed  amend-  as  requested  In  the  President-,  budget  mes- 

S^na'Vo^t  BuflJ^a  ^*!  *°  ^^^^  ^'  "''*  ""  ^^  **•<=*'  ^^  «*«••   ^^  <»l«*^ct  would  Stand  to  lose  not 

oT     K        r        Building.  I»fl7  budget  wlU  be  reduced  from  the  •30.000  less  than  $10  000 

^        ?,•"'''  Z.    ^   _         ._  <»o'^  to  »6,000  figure;  thus,  a  loss  of  $26,000.  This  figure  Is  sllghUy  more  than  we  wlU 

DxAa  Senator  CHirmcH :  The  news  concern-  With  our  anticipated  growth  due  to  Indus-  receive  this  year  under  PubUc  Law  8&-10 

ng  the  possible  reduction  of  fund,  for  PubUc  trial  development    In    the    area,    Dworshak  Thl.  figure  1.  approximately  6  percent  of 

Law  374  is  very  dl.tre«lng.    The  loss  of  these  Dam  and  new  mlU  at  Pierce,  we  wlU  have  to  our  maintenance  and  operaUon  budget 

unds  would  prove  to  be  a  staggering  blow  Increaws    our   faculty   perhaps    10   members.  It  would  appear  that  the  gain  fro^  PubUc 

for    t.oe    Pocatello   schools.     ThU   money   a.  cortlng  $40,000  to  $46,000  addlUona)  per  year.  Law  8fr-10  would   almost  offset  the  loa.  of 

noncateRorica:  aid  .^.as  gone  Into  the  general  ActuaUy.  under  PubUc  Law  89-10  title  I,  fund,  from  PubUc  Law  874 

l^Z'^  'rnn"  ';'*'"''''"  T°,*?  ***  Please  sup-  we  received  $84,041.28  this  year,  with  an  eeO-  This,  of  courae,  U  not  true  since  Public 

=„".;v^3ss  ^:-j;»°rS'j:  ^:s:sTixr-T, :— si."r^'  £=i?£rHui^SS 

ready   overcrowded   c.M«:  xn.s      This   would  Tha  total  relaaonahlp  between  receiving  and  caiue  toe  loi  on»^0  f  imd^^  J  we  couW 

I  un?e  you  to  maice  ev^ry  effort  to  **,    nat  I    would    Uk*    to    enUst    your    eonUnued  lItii.  W  SPRrcn 

rhi.  program  :,  funded  at  lu  curmit  1«tM.  Int^reat  In  oppdng  the  curiallment  in  Imy  Ju^^^ent 
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CaacaoK  Fvilsc  Scboolc, 
Caacade,  Idmho,  Mmrch  $.  19«t. 
Senator  Fkamk  CHrmcn. 

VM.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  SxwaroR  Cnrmca:  t  raeelved  your  let- 
ter ooncsmlng  titi«  propoaed  wducUon  in 
PubHe  Law  874  and  how  the  reduction  would 
affect  our  school  district.  A.  you  wUI  see 
from  the  figures  later  In  the  letter  any  re- 
duction would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  dis- 
trict. Of  course,  the  method  ehoaen  to  make 
the  reduction  1.  very  important  to  u.  also. 
The  loss  of  the  (to)  student,  (live  off,  work 
on)  would  almoet  eliminate  vta  from  the 
PubUc  Law  874  program.  This  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  our  district  Is  not  eligible  for 
title  I  funds  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  would  have  a  drastic 
effect  on  our  program. 

I  am  not  sure  how  our  program  would  be 
cut  t>ack  but  drastic  cuts  would  have  to  be 
made.  We  therefore  support  wholeheartedly 
your  stand  to  reverse  the  proposed  reduction 
and  commend  you  for  your  efforts.  Our  only 
hope  la  that  many  ottier  Coetgresamen  are 
as  concerned  as  you  and  wUl  not  allow  this 
reduction. 

In  the  1984-65  school  year  the  Public  Law 
874  revenue  to  our  district  waa  $9,926  out  of 
a  total  of  $148,388.19.  This  constituted  8B 
percent  of  our  total  general  fund  Income. 
This  current  school  year  we  anticipate  reoelv- 
Uig  $12,000  from  PubUc  Law  874  out  of  a 
total  general  fund  Income  of  $153,381  or  7.82 
percent.  Aa  you  can  see  the  amounts  are 
small  but  atlU  constitute  a  significant  pert 
of  our  income.  The  loss  of  theoe  funds  would 
deal  a  crippling  blow  to  our  Mhool. 

Another  fact  that  should  be  considered  Is 
that  Public  Law  874  provides  a  payir>ent  In 
lieu  of  taxes  for  theee  fedemlly  connected 
students  whose  parents  employment  Is  on 
tax  exemprt  land.  This  tax  exempt  land  oon- 
Btltutea  about  92  percent  of  my  school  dis- 
trict. We  are  In  dire  need  of  some  income  to 
help  educate  the  children  that  are  here  be- 
cause of  this  Federal  property. 

Many  are  advocaUng  that  districts  will  not 
be  hurt  since  they  are  going  to  get  addi- 
tional money  through  UUe  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  This  Is 
not  true  In  our  case.  We  are  not  eUglble  for 
any  title  I  moneys. 

I  hope  this  Is  the  Information  you  request- 
ed and  that  It  will  be  of  aome  value  to  you. 
I  again  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
efforts  In  working  to  reverse  this  reduction 
and  wish  you  success. 
Sincerely, 

JxasT  L.  Evans. 

HAmXN  IiAKk,  InASQ. 

March  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  CntTHcu, 

Senate  Ofice  Building.  , 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dxar  Senator  Church  :  As  a  new  resident 
of  Idaho,  with  tour  ebUdren  in  the  public 
school  system,  I  am  very  concerned  over  the 
request  at  President  Jobnson  to  cut  FWeral 
aid  to  our  schools. 

it  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  country, 
that  each  child  l9e  afforded  the  tjest  educa- 
tion possible.  Without  Pederd  aid,  Idaho 
schools  win  be  unable  to  provide  thla,  a.  you 
know.  I  urge  you  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  step  passage  of  this  proposed  bill. 
sincerely  yours, 

Caroltw    Thiunes 
Mrs.  Earl  Thlenes. 

JoLNT  School  District  No.  304, 

Kamidh.  Idaho,  March  S,  1965. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch, 
VS.  Congress,  ,  < 

Washington,  D.C.  '  I 

^^A«  aENATOK  CMvacR:  The  Joint  School 
Dwtrict  904  at  Kaatlalt.  Idaho,  wUl  suffer 
greaUy  If  reducUon.  are  made  In  the  Public 
Law  874  funds. 


Tbte  mtle  achool  dlatrlet  with  «M  students 

and  ao  trbiii  has  one  of  tha  towat  sisi I 

talaattoBa  la  all  nortii  Idabo.  dae  to  the 

teot  that,  ao  much  of  tlia  land  in  the  dtetriet 
la  oa  the  nontaxahkf  Nes  Perce  Indian  Bas- 

ervatlon. 

The  aaaesaed  valuation  to  $1,864,216  or 
$2,770.90  bade  of  each  child.  Oar  RB.  F -1 
PtibUc  Lav  874  approved  claim  (or  this  ym 
U6&-00  It  $30,248. 

We  hare  187  3(B-1)  and  8(B-2)  federaUy 
connected  pupil,  this  year  at  $144.19  rate. 
Losing  Cfads  money  would  take  away  $26,968.58 
from  our  maintenance  and  opteratton  budget 
forcing  us  to  reduce  our  staff  and  curtail 
purchaae  of  elementary  and  aeeondary  ocn. 
sumablea. 

Under  the  Secondary  and  deaaentary 
Bducation  Act,  we  have  received  $18,199.68 
for  our  disadvantaged  ycrtrth.  It  1.  hard  to 
understand  how  Uie  Qovemment  could  give 
us  $lS.l«e.eB  In  one  band  and  then  aay, 
'Here,  give  me  badt  ta6J99.«a."  What  kind 
at  game  i.  this? 

Add  to  our  situation  ttie  fact  tiiat  Kamlah 
has  164  students  in  a  Junior  high  school 
building  oondemned  by  the  VS  Department 
of  Health,  Idaho  State  E>epartment  of  Bdooa- 
tioa  and  Kamtah  School  OMzio^  plus  an 
cnwrSow  of  200  stiidente  i^ipwi^BU  to  move 
Into  our  acbool  system  caveed  by  constnic- 
tlon  of  the  Dwocshak  Dam,  any  day. 

I  should  point  out  that  title  J  ftmds  under 
Uie  Eteraantary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  do  not  take  the  plaoe  of  Federal  money 
used  for  maintenance  and  operstkMi.  They 
are  used  In  addition  to  svpplemeat  tt»e 
budget.  Even  so.  we  would  stiU  lose 
•  13,783.86. 

Pleaae  continue  yotir  ateadfast  efforta  to 
see  that  our  Idaho  youth  In  this  poverty  area 
do  not  suffer,  as  we  cannot  exist  without  this 
aid. 

YoUTB  truly, 

Mr.  Don  BLajoo-T, 

SiupermteruierU , 
Kamiah  Public  Schoids. 


Patrol  meaofcen  wear  IdantlfyUv  orange 
<r  wklte  Sam  Baawme  balta  and  ba40M,  Tfato 
aqulpaaent.  along  with  tralala^  manuala, 
noord  baulU,  training  tHwaa  and  other  aaate- 
***^-  *•  Mppllad  by  t*«  Sontii  Dakota  Auto 
Olub.  SomeUmaa  the  PTA,  a  hualncM  firm 
or  other  ot«anlaatk>n  wlU  provide  bright. 
yellow  raincoats  for  use  in  bad  weather. 

BatfoJa  operate  at  Intecaectlons  around 
aehoola  and  ooeaalonaUy  at  nkore  remoU 
croealngs.  Their  purpose  Is  to  teach  and 
direct  fellow  students.  They  do  not  direct 
automobile  trafllc  and  have  no  authority  to 
do  ao.  Patrol  members  are  trained  to  uUllae 
natural  gaps  In  traffic  to  Insure  safe  croas- 
infs. 

Sacb  patrol  member  pledges  to  do  bis  beat 
to: 

Report  for  duty  on  time. 

Peif<am  duties  Catthfally. 

atrtne  to  prevent  aocldenta.  always  setting 
a  good  example. 

Strive  to  earn  the  respect  ot  fellov  sto- 
dents. 


SAFETY  PATROL  WEEK 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I 
enthusiastically  support  this  resolution. 
Throughout  my  State  of  South  Dakota. 
school  salety  patrol  service  prevents 
ti-agic  accJdeats  aod  provides  outstand- 
ing citizenship  training  to  our  young- 
sters. 

In  SkMiK  Palb,  oar  largpest  city,  patrols 
have  been  used  by  vlrtuaUy  every  grade 
and  junior  high  school  for  many  years. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  youngster  ever 
being  struck  by  a  car  at  a  crossing  cov- 
ered by  a  patrol  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsei^  *>^i  an  ex- 
cellent article  deacriUng  the  acbool  safe- 
ty progTBin  tn  Sk>ux  Falls  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Saittt  PAraoLa  Paoracr  SroBnrrs  in  All 
Wkathxr  ' 

Before  school  bells  ring  each  morzUng, 
members  of  the  school  safety  patiol  in  Sioux 
Palls  and  other  communUles  are  at  their 
posts  helping  younger  chUdren  get  to  school 
sately,  no  matter  how  adverse  the  weather 
can  be.  And  while  others  axe  on  their  way 
to  play  after  school,  patrol  members  remain 
on  duty  a  few  minutes  for  the  sake  of  their 
fellow  students. 

StttdenU  of  the  patrol,  sixth  gradeta  tor 
the  most  part,  work  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  or  principals  acting  as  patrol  super- 
visors. They  are  assisted.  In  Stoux  Pills,  by 
Police  Sgt.  CacU  Fisher,  whose  fuU-tlme 
assignment  Is  chUd  safety  work. 


THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARI>— 1«4 
YEARS  OF  SraiVICB  TO  THE  NA- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
SO,  1»66,  ttie  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  formally  closed,  bringing  to 
an  end  a  most  auspicious  164-year  his- 
tory of  achievements  which  have  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  Nation's  naval 
power. 

It  is  my  hope  that  tiie  entire  New  York 
congressional  delegatton.  tn  cooperatkm 
with  the  city  and  Stete  of  New  York 
and  the  United  States,  may  bring  about 
the  development  of  this  great  property 
for  civilian  uses,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  Nation. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
two  articles  published  in  the  Civil  Service 
Leader  «»dttion  of  Febnmry  22,  lOM.  One 
deals  with  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard's  his- 
tory as  remembered  by  workers,  and  the 
other  is  a  tribute  to  James  Dolan.  presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  Metal  Trades  Coun- 
cil, who  led  the  fight  to  save  the  Navy 
Yard  and  later  to  obtain  the  maximum  in 
fair  tnotment  for  the  workers.  I  ack 
imardmoas  consent  that  these  articles 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  Oie  Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Ja'mbs  Dolaw:  Dxdkated  to  Fair  am)  Dacnrr 
TaKATsaarx  ow  BnooKLTw  Matt  Taaa  Ana 
"It  has  a  great  past,  but  It  has  no  future." 
With  these  words,  it  was  reported,  did  Robert 
McNamara  dlatnlsB  the  subject  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  shortly  after  he  announced 
its  schedtiled  dosing.  T*e  order  to  close  the 
shipyard  was  made  pubUc  on  November  IB, 
1964,  and  is  slated  to  be  effective  on  June 
30,  1866,  a  few  short  months  from  now. 

Many  events  have  taken  phtce  between  the 
announcement  date  and  tlse  present  time. 
The  Sandoval,  Intrepid.  Ogden,  and  Duhtth. 
aU  flghUng  ships  of  a  fighting  Navy,  have 
been  completed  and  sent  to  their  places  on 
the  seas  in  the  defease  of  this  country. 
With  unseemly  haste  mueh  of  the  One  facil- 
ities of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Tard  have  been 
ordered  moved  or  destroyed.  The  banuner- 
head  crane,  the  largest  welght-handllag 
structure  in  the  port  of  Hew  York,  with  a  te- 
plaoement  value  of  over  $3  million  was  sold 
Cor  $«,000  and  demoilshed  for  the  Junk  value 
The  Havy  yard  with  a  record  of  Ififi  yaars  of 
achlavament  was  left  to  the  control  of  In- 
dlvlduala  who  seemed  to  step  out  of  the 
pages  of  "The  Calne  Mutiny"  or  "Mr. 
Roberts." 
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But  what  hMM  happened  to  the  alinoat 
lOOTK)  men  and  women  workers  during  tbla 
timr'  We  cnn  answer  thl«  queetloo  bwt  by 
'.ookinsf  to  James  J  Dolan,  preddMlt  of  tli* 
BT-ry-ikiyrx  Meud  Trade*  Council,  prvaldent  <rf 
<"iirp«nter»  Locai  Union  3031  and  now  gen- 
eral represenutlve  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenter*  A  Joiners  of  America.  Jim  Dolan. 
as  president  of  the  council,  represents 
aU  of  the  workers  at  the  shipyard.  For  the 
part  aVi  years  he  led  the  flght  to  save  the 
Navy  yard  and  later  to  obtain  the  maximum 
In  fair  and  decent  treatment  for  the  workers. 
This  was  a  task  that  reqxilred  In  many  In- 
stances 16  hours  a  day.  innumerable  meet- 
ings, frequent  trips  to  Washington  and  a 
dedication  to  his  fellow  workers  that  borders 
on  the  unbelievable.  It  might  weU  be 
thought  that  the  salary  of  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Metal  Trades  Council  must  be  quite 
high.  The  reverse  is  true:  the  position  does 
not  carry  a  salary.  As  Jim  said  when  asked. 
"My  satisfaction  U  being  able  to  help  the 
devoted,  hard-working  people  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Kavy  Yard  In  any  way  poealble.  especially 
at  this  time  when  most  of  their  fair-weather 
pc^tlcal  friends  are  not  to  b«  found." 

What  has  this  38-year-old  father  of  six 
been  able  to  accomplish  during  his  time  as 
representative  of  the  yard  workers?  Prior 
to  November  1964  he  spearheaded  a  drive  to 
keep  the  yard  open  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. The  aaslstance  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, labor  unions,  fraternal,  and  bualneia 
g.'-uupa  was  obuined.  Petitions  numbering 
a  .Tirjst  half  a  million  were  collected  and  for- 
wirded  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
St^r^s  street  rallies  attended  by  prominent 
P'^lit.'Ai  ngures  were  held:  a  letter  campaign 
wa«  atart«d;  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
niitt^d  to  our  lawmakers;  Madison  Square 
Garden  was  packed  with  New  Yorkers  pro- 
testing the  thre»t«  to  the  Navy  yard;  and  a 
d.mprehe.Tsi.e  program  of  public  educaUon 
v\a    indertakfn. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  pub- 
lic; y  acknowledged,  at  Albee  Square  In 
Brooklyn  hn-.-Mig;  had  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  future  repeatedly  broxight  to  hla  at- 
tention. Despite  these  eflorta  of  JUn  Dolan, 
and  the  ma:.y  wao  Joined  him  In  the  fight. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  Strange 
VI:.Vair.Ara  i.-.nouncftd  the  IntenUon  of  cloe- 
!nK  the  yard  that  had  served  the  NaUon  so 
wei:  and  m  ;  .ng 

On  November  19.  19«4,  the  civilian  work 
force  a;  the  Navy  yard  totaled  O.flM.  The 
average  workers  age  was  46  with  18  years 
of  service  at  the  yard  To  this  group,  whose 
oniy  .T.lstaice  was  that  of  chooalng  a  career 
w:th  the  Federal  clvU  service,  the  closure 
announcement  was  a  thundercap  of  doom. 
With  their  shipbuilding  skUls  not  required 
m  the  New  York  area  and  with  family  ties 
that  ;r!  many  cases  prevented  moving,  they 
fei:  they  were  destined  for  the  Indtistrlal 
scrap  heap  However,  at  no  point  In  the  en- 
sxiing  nrior.ths  did  their  dedication  to  duty 
falter  They  continued  to  perform  their 
work  on  ,5hipa  In  'he  same  high-quality 
manner  that  h*d  r,^  ago  aamed  the  "Oan 
D.y'  name  for  the  sh;;  vard  CoDMnendaUon 
after  commenditi  n  *  a*  received  by  the 
ya.-d  f>r  top-not   h  ^- .m.  performed  on  time. 

TOP    WO«KM.*.N\SHn» 

While  the  shipyard  ?r,mir.ander  freely  pre- 
dicted an  inability  to  produce  work,  the 
faithful  men  and  won>.en  continued  to  turn 
cut  t-.p  quality  wirkmanahlp.  All  this, 
while  they  were  -W'-rltlng  on  their  own  cof- 
nn  When  this  work  was  finished,  their 
Jobs  were  through.  Many  believe  that  this 
sterling  performanc*  wa«  In  no  small  part 
d  je  to  the  leadership  of  Jim  Dolan  and  the 
fact  that  the  worHent  knew  that  be  was 
there  to  help  them  During  this  time  an  otit- 
piacement  program  was  astahllahed  and 
D.;.iari  was  rueoassful  in  tempering  oartaln 
ajipecta  of  It  that  would  h*T»  worked  txtraine 
hardship  oc  the  workers.    H«  ws«  alao  Able 
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to  have  Uyoffs  delayed  untu  they  wer«  re- 
quired by  lack  of  work.  He  continued  meet- 
ing with  legislators  and  assisted  directly  and 
IndlrecUy  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  laws 
that  provided  for  Improvement  of  both  re- 
tirement benefits  and  severance  pay. 

On  September  16.  19«8.  at  a  testimonial 
dinner.  Borough  President  Abe  Stark  of 
Brooklyn  presented  a  citation  to  Jim  Dolan 
In  recognition  of  his  efforts  "not  only  In 
behalf  of  the  10.000  men  and  women  •  •  • 
at  the  shipyard  •  •  •  but  also  In  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn." 
The  testimonial  dinner  was  attended  by 
numerous  prominent  labor  repreeentatlves, 
chamber  of  commerce  offlclals.  and  most  Im- 
portant to  Jim.  many  of  the  workers  whose 
Interests  he  has  so  well  represented. 

Since  that  date  many  of  the  workers  have 
moved  on  to  other  Jobs,  some  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  others  have  reUred. 
and  one  of  his  worker  friends  gave  hla  life 
while  working  on  the  VBS.  Intrepid  at  the 
Navy  yard.  With  the  last  ship,  the  V£S. 
Duluth,  gone  from  the  once-proud  Brooklyn 
Navy  yard  the  remaining  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  dismantling  or  packing  machinery 
and  equipment  for  shipping  to  other  loca- 
tlons  or  scrapping.  The  former  admiral  In 
charge  of  the  yard  has  been  removed,  a  new 
admiral  assigned  and  it  is  hoped  a  final 
phase  of  decent  treatment  for  the  remaining 
workers  has  commenced. 

Thus  the  cxirtaln  slowly  falls  on  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  the  yard  that  has 
built  and  repaired  the  finest  fighting  shlpe 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  shipbuilding  tradition 
that  extended  back  to  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Adams  Is  now  to  be 
broken.  IX)lan  has  said  hopefully.  "May  the 
time  never  come  when  American  lives  are  lost 
because  of  the  Navy  yard  that  no  longer 
exists  but  whose  ships  are  vitally  needed." 

As  for  Jim  Dolan.  he  will  continue  to  rep- 
resent and  flght  for  fairness  for  his  workers 
until  the  last  man  leaves  and  the  gates  are 
slowly  swung  shut. 

Navt  Yaao'a  History  Is  RxxxuBxazD  »t 
WOKXJBS 

(By  Mike  Kllon) 

The  nostalgle  past  comes  up  ant*,  meets 
you  In  the  face  as  you  walk  through  the  gate 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  You  remember 
the  164-year  history  of  this  place  and  It 
makes  you  wonder  why.  after  being  the 
backbone  of  America's  naval  power,  the  yard 
was  clooed. 

Walking  through  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
today  Is  like  being  in  a  deserted  ghost  town 
of  the  Old  West.  Where  there  once  was 
activity  and  noise  there  Is  now  only  the 
deafening  roar  of  silence  and  desertion. 

The  drydocks  that  saw  so  many  of  this 
Nation's  greatest  warships  built  and  re- 
paired now  stand  empty. 

The  administration  building  where  the 
upper  floors  once  hummed  with  active  peo- 
ple working  are  now  almost  bare. 

Railroad  sidings  that  once  held  material 
of  war  In  boxcar  after  boxcar  now  stand 
ruaung  and  the  few  raUroad  cars  that  are 
left  are  there  to  carry  away  the  salvaged 
remains  of   the   319-acre   facility. 

WA«    BASIS       N 

Once  over  70,000  men  and  women  worked 
around  the  clock  to  help  construct  the 
greatest  naval  war  fleet  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  They  also  repaired  thoee  war 
machines.  8,000  of  them  In  World  War  n, 
and  when  they  couldn't  rejjalr  them,  they 
made  them  over.  Now  where  these  70.000 
people  worked  and  crowded  thU  place,  there 
are  less  than  3,000  who,  Uke  hermiu,  are 
rarely  seen.  Theee  remaining  few  are  nail- 
ing the  coffin  closed. 

You  talk  to  some  of  these  men  and  they 
sUll  can  hear  the  war  activity  going  on. 
That  sound  will  nerer  leave  them. 


Thess  people  know  that  their  Job  ends 
June  30.  Yet.  they  don't  know  why.  "If 
only  someone  would  tell  why  we  were  closed 
it  might  make  things  a  little  easier  for  us,'* 
one  shlpworker  said. 

Another  employee  of  the  yard  who  has 
been  there  since  the  height  of  the  war  said. 
"McNamara  has  changed  the  reason  so  often 
that  I  wonder  what  the  real  reason  might 
be." 

There  are  thoee  who  come  back  from  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Just  to  visit.  They 
tell  of  the  conditions  there  that  make  It 
almost  impossible  to  r\in  an  efficient  facility 
and  they  too  wonder. 

One  former  Brooklynlte  told  of  a  queeUon 
that  was  asked  In  Philadelphia.  He  said  that 
a  production  supervisor  asked  for  a  break- 
down on  the  number  of  men  who  were  work- 
ing on  a  particular  ship  and  the  number  of 
men  In  each  area  that  were  on  vacation  or 
had  taken  some  other  leave.  The  question 
couldn't  be  answered.  When  told  that  in- 
formation of  that  kind  was  always  available 
In  Brooklyn,  the  supervisor  said  "yeah,  that's 
why  you  were  closed." 

The  shlpworker  said  that  if  the  reason  for 
closure  wa-  efficiency  then  somebody  over- 
looked at  least  that  problem  In  Philadelphia. 
It  Is  Important  to  note  tlJat  the  men  are 
now  resigned  to  the  idea  that  their  Jobs 
are  ending  here  in  New  York  They  don't 
talk  anymore  about  a  longer  phase-out  or 
keeping  the  yard  open.  They  now  talk  about 
the  reasons  and  the  lack  of  good  ones  for 
the  closure.  Most  of  them  know  where  they 
will  be  going  from  New  York.  Others  are 
aware  that  they  will  have  to  find  some  other 
kind  of  work. 

You  walk  back  Into  the  administration 
building  and  go  to  the  13th  floor  which 
houses  among  other  things,  the  production 
department. 

You  enter  a  room  that  at  one  time  had 
hundreds  of  people  planning  and  analyzing 
production  procedures.  All  that  remains 
now  is  vast  emptiness. 

AL  ORAKAIC 

In  an  office  near  the  end  of  this  room  sits 
the  administrative  officer  of  the  production 
department.  He  has  been  at  the  yard  for 
over  as  years. 

Al  Graham  has  seen  the  finest  years  of 
the  yard  and  he  has  to  also  see  Its  last  years 
On  a  board  behind  his  desk  Is  a  placard 
which  sUtea  "Save  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard." 

Graham  said  that  once  he  wished  he 
could  get  caught  up  on  his  work.  "My 
desk  was  hard  to  find  under  the  paperwork. 
Now,  I  am  caught  up,  and  you  know,  I  wish 
I  wasn't." 

The  final  chapter  la  being  written  today 
at  the  yard.  The  few  remaining  shlpworkers 
are  now  doing  a  Job  that  Is  usually  left  for 
funeral  directors.  They  are  burying  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    la  there 
further     morning     businese?     If     not, 
morning  business  Is  closed. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preslderft,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  bustnea,  which  is 
HJa.  3584. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  3584)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide further  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents in  coal  mines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  under  the  previous 
agreement  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation 
on  debate  on  the  bill  now  pending,  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  and  1  hour  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  and  30  minutes  on 
each  amendment  divided  between  the 
mover  and  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas)  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  13  minutes  apart  from  the 
consent  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  'lelng  no  objection,  the 
Senator  from  niinols  Is  recognized. 


raOH  PROTEIN  FISH  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  today  about  fish  flour,  or  what 
is  now  euphemistically  called  high  pro- 
tein fish  concentrate.  This  is  the  story 
of  how  one  agency  of  the  Government, 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  is  spending  $1.8 
million  to  duplicate  an  existing  product 
In  order  to  get  around  and  overcome  a 
stupid  and  Idiotic  ruling  of  another 
agency  of  the  Government;  namely,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  It  Is 
also  the  story  of  how,  in  the  process,  an 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  members 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  failed  to  give  credit 
to  the  innovator  and  develcqier  of  a  proc- 
ess which  a  Government  agency  dupli- 
cated. They  have,  by  this  failure,  come 
very  close  to  practicing  "scientific  pla- 
giarism," that  Is,  taking  credit  for  an- 
other person's  work. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  been  awEire 
of  and  Interested  in  a  high  protein  fish 
concentrate,  popularly  termed  "fish 
flour,"  which  can  be  produced  Inexpen- 
sively and  hyglenlcally  and  which  could 
meet  the  protein  deficiencies  in  the  diet 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world — particularly  those 
living  in  the  tropics. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  refrigeration,  fish, 
meat,  and  milk  spoil  quickly  in  the  heat 
of  the  tropics  and,  as  a  result,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  i>eople  in  these  areas  suffer 
from  a  serious  nutritional  deficiency. 
There  are  also  millions  in  otir  own  coun- 
try who  have  a  similar  lack. 

PaODtJCr  DEVXLOPB)  LONG  AGO 

One  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Ezra 
Levin,  of  Champaign,  a  Ph.  D.  in  Nutri- 
tional Chemistry  and  president  of  the 
VioBin  Corporatlort.  develc^ied  a  process 
well  over  15  years  ago  at  his  plant  in 
Montlcello,  m..  which  used  the  whole 
fish  and  produced  a  product  that  was 
completely  sanitary  and  hygienic. 

I  have  a  small  quantity  of  this  powder 
in  my  hand  and  I  have  larger  quantities 
here  with  me. 

This  "fish  flour"  was  approximately 
85  percent  protein  and  large  quantities 


could  be  produced  for  from  12  to  IS  cents 
per  pound,  depending  on  whether  the 
fish  taste  was  retained  or  eliminated.  In 
other  words,  for  half  a  cent,  one  could 
get  as  much  protein  from  this  powder  as 
from  a  dollar's  worth  of  beefsteak. 

Mr.  Levin  gave  large  quantities  of  this 
concentrate  to  children's  clinics  in  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  and  the  results  were  found 
to  be  extremely  beneficial. 

After  investigating  the  matter  and  try- 
ing out  both  varieties,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  meeting  the  nutritional  deficiencies  of 
the  world  and  of  our  own  country.  The 
seas  and  many  of  our  lakes  abound  with 
fish  nearly  all  of  which  could  be  used 
in  making  the  fish  concentrate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  that  I 
came  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  about  fish  protein 
concentrate,  a  subject  in  which  he  has 
been  deeply  interested  for  many  years 
and  one  in  which  he  has  been  the  leader. 

It  now  appears  very  likely,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested,  that  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  wUl  at  long  last 
approve  fish  protein  concentrate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  hope.  It  is  not 
yet  certain. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  not  yet  certain. 
There  has  been  no  official  word.  It  is 
really  only  hope  so  far. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  if  this  clear- 
ance is  finally  given  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct  in  saying  that  it  will  be  a 
development  of  utmost  Importance, 

The  millions  of  people  in  undeveloped 
and  imderdeveloped  lands  eat  too  much 
starch.  They  do  not  have  enough  pro- 
tlen  to  be  healthy.  Now,  this  concen- 
trate, which  we  believe  can  be  produced 
cheaply,  can  be  mixed,  for  example,  with 
rice  or  whatever  the  chief  food  may  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  may  be  mixed  with  rice,  or 
mixed  with  bread  or  tortillas. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  This  is  Important 
because  sometimes  protein  Is  available  in 
a  form  foreign  to  the  people  of  the  par- 
ticular country  and  they  will  not  adopt 
new  eating  habits.  I  have  been  told  that 
some  people  would  rather  starve  than 
alter  their  dietary  habits.  The  process 
would  be  a  way  to  give  them  this  concen- 
trate. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
in  addition  to  performing  this  humani- 
tarian service,  it  would  be  perhaps  the 
greatest  boost  to  the  American  fishing 
Industry  that  has  ever  been  had? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  is  true. 
We  do  not  utibze  products  of  the  sea  to 
any  degree  that  we  should,  and  this 
would  create  a  big  market  for  fish  and 
increased  income  for  the  fishing  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  We  have  at  this 
time  huge  Japanese  and  Russian  fleets 
off  the  coasts  of  Alaska.  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  taking  the  bottom  fish  that  we 
do  not  take.  If  we  did  take  the  fish,  we 
might  utilize  It  In  the  manufacture  of 


this  concentrate,  when  and  If  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  approved.  We 
can  organize  fishing  fieets  to  go  out  and 
profitably  take  these  bottom  fish  and 
build  up  the  American  fishing  industry. 
We  can  give  this  needed  protein  to  mil- 
lions elsewhere,  and  establish — which  we 
should  have  had  before — the  fishing 
rights  off  of  our  coasts. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  wonderful  work  In  this  field. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  this  program. 

As  a  small  recognition  of  his  service  I 
give  to  him  now  a  package  of  fish  flour 
which  he  can  use  to  feed  some  of  his 
constituents, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  proceed- 
ing from  here  to  the  dining  room.  I  do 
not  intend  to  transfer  this  to  any  of  my 
constituents.  I  am  going  to  sprinkle  It 
on  my  lunch  almost  Immediately. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Good. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  last  time  that  I  was 
in  Peru  I  went  through  the  laboratory  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  just 
referred.  I  talked  to  the  director  of  the 
laboratory  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Senator  Is  right  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  this  protein,  with  not  only  children 
but  also  adults  in  Peru. 

I  examined  the  head  of  the  laboratory 
concerning  the  relationship  of  the  flsh 
flour  to  diet  and  to  health.  He  told  me 
that  it  meets  all  the  tests  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  at  all  for  its  not  being  made 
available  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Hla  testimony  is  very 
strong, 

FDA    OBSTaUCnOK 

Somehow  it  seemed  Impossible  to  get 
the  program  underway.  What  then  was 
the  reason  for  hindering  the  processing 
and  sale  of  this  fish  fiour?  I  soon  found 
out  that  the  obstacle  was  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  under  its  then 
Chief,  Mr.  George  P.  Larrlck. 

After  much  ado  about  nothing  we  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  the  FDA  to  examine 
the  concentrate  with  the  following  re- 
sults: The  FDA  admitted  that  the  con- 
centrate was  absolutely  pure.  The  FDA 
admitted  that  it  was  highly  nutritious. 
The  FDA  admitted  that  it  could  be  pro- 
duced cheaply.  But  the  FDA  refused  to 
approve  fish  flour  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  because  they  said  it  would  raise 
unesthetic  thoughts  in  the  minds  of 
consumers. 

The  fact  that  it  was  made  from  the 
whole  fish,  using  the  head  and  internal 
organs,  was  enough  to  make  Mr.  Larrick 
turn  his  thumbs  down  on  the  prepara- 
tion. He  admitted  that  the  six  to  eight 
washes  in  water  and  six  to  eight  washes 
In  alcohol,  plus  the  thorough  cooking  of 
it,  made  the  powder  completely  sanitary, 
but  he  still  said  that  people  would  think 
of  the  origin  of  the  white  or  brown 
powder  and  would  be  repulsed. 


n>A    Appmovcs    kattlxsnakx, 

CEASSBOPnXS 


AlfB 


It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed  out  the 
number  of  unesthetic  products  approved 
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for  consurr.pUon  by  the  FDA.  Delica- 
cies, sucb  AS  canrDed  ants,  bees,  and 
Rrasshoppers.  canr.rxl  rattlesnake,  and 
snails,  ar.d  such  .lems  as  sardines  tuid 
clams  are  gourrne'.  delights  in  every 
comer  of  Uie  wor.d 

I  have  an  my  desx  a  menagerie  which 
the  Fo-'.d  aj.d  Dr'ig  Aim  :-..siratlon  has 
ce:";f:f'rt  ft,  -■  ,::rt',  .e  :.'•  o-  :,  in^an  consump- 
tion ca.'">.died  ar.i,--.  r.i;-:  'L..,r<  bees,  and 
sra-s.s;.'..;)L>ers.  I:,-'',  -ii.yj  icine  un- 
esiheuc  !,hoJKI:•„^  -  my  own  mind,  but 
uie  Pood  ana  Ur'_g  Administration  has 
approvf>d  them. 

Here  i.s  a  genuine  dlamondbaek  rattle- 
snalce.  with  supreme  sauce  That  fills 
rny  mind  with  terror;  but  the  Pood  and 
D: ,;,?  Administration  has  approved  It. 

Here  Ls  green  turtle  meat  with  water 
and  salt  added  I  do  not  like  the  esthet- 
ics of  that,  but  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mird^f  ration  aa.s  approved  it. 

Here  ls  a  car.   of  grasshoppers.     The 

F-vd  and  Drii,'  .Adramlstratlon  approves 

:a.^.r    ;  ;  •        k  a  dietary  delicacy  and 

perfec-.y   prop.r      It  says  they  do  not 

raise  any  unesthetlc  thoughtA. 

Here  are  some  fried  ants,  which  the 
F(x>d  and  Dnig  Administration  approves. 

Here  Ls  part  of  an  octopus  spiced  with 
vegecables  Mr.  President,  are  your 
th''Ugh:.3  so  esthetic  when  you  think  of 

Here  are  whole  flsh.  Internal  organs 
and  all,  that  have  been  approved.  They 
come  from  Japan. 

Also,  here  are  sardines — which  are  the 
wh  ile  f.,sh 

He.f-e  are  snails  that  have  been  ap- 
pro%^>d  by  the  Pood  and  Ehaig  Admin- 
istration— the  whole  snail,  internal  or- 
grans  and  all 

rOA    1»0    A\7THO«ITT    OW    UIHSUCS 

I  also  pointed  out  that  It  was  not  the 
function  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  pass  on  alleged  esthetics, 
upon  which  It  was  certainly  not  an  au- 
thority, but  merely  whether  a  given 
preparation  was  beneficial  and  sanitary. 

Then,  Mr.  Larrlck  made  a  slight  con- 
cession. He  said  that  "fish  flour"  could 
not  be  used  in  the  United  States  but 
could  be  exiwrted  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  Mr,  Levin  wanted  to  give  the 
proce-vs  without  charge  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can countrlf-;  b';t  he  knew  If  this  were 
done,  the  Cj.mrr.unlsts  would  say  that 
the  Uriited  Sra'^s  was  unloading  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  tropics  a  product  which 
our  a overnment  had  declared  to  be  unfit 
f  jr  human  consumption  at  home.  Mr. 
Larrlck  had.  therefore,  very  cleverly 
checkmated  the  use  of  this  new  product. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  dis- 
pute which  w«  were  waging  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  aroused 
the  Interest  of  the  fishing  Industry  and 
of  Senators  from  fishing  States,  as  well 
as  the  Secretar>-  of  Interior.  Mr.  Stewart 
Uda;:  Finally.  Secretary  Udall  asked 
th»  Bureau  of  C^mnu-.-rii:  Fisheries  to 
start  an  lnten.slvf>  re.search  effort  to  de- 
velop method,"?  to  manufacture  high  pro- 
tein fish  concentrate.  They  did  this  as 
a  meuhod  of  getting  aroimd  the  senseless 
decision  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admln- 
t."?tratlon. 
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I  do  not  erlticUe  Secretary  Udall  tor 
his  effort,  but  Ur.  Levin  already  had  such 
a  process  which  was  workable. 

icnrsoD  or  r»ODucTio«r  dupucatis 
The  Department  has  already  q^ent 
$1.47  million  and  another  $465,000  has 
been  requested.  Thus,  more  than  $1.8 
million  Is  now  being  spent  essentially  to 
duplicate  a  process  already  in  existence. 
I  do  not  blame  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
or  the  Depculjnent  of  the  Interior  for 
this  because  of  the  great  Importance  of 
the  Issue  both  to  the  fishing  industry 
and.  especially,  to  the  hungry  people  all 
over  the  world.  They  did  It  because  of 
the  haane  and  ridiculous  ruling  of  the 
PDA. 

After  modeling  the  plant  and  the  proc- 
essing upon  that  of  Mr.  Levin's,  and  after 
spending  approximately  $1,800,000,  the 
Bureau  of  Plshertes  presented  its  find- 
ings and  its  product  to  an  ad  hoc  Ad- 
visory CtHiamlttee  on  Marine  Protein 
Concentrate  set  up  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  To  the  surprise  of 
no  one,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
announced  that  the  product  was  com- 
pletely sanitary  and  hygienic,  cheap,  and 
highly  nutritious.  In  their  own  words, 
they  declared  the  fish  protein  concen- 
trate to  be  "safe,  nutritious,  wholesome, 
and  fit  for  hyman  consumption,"  They 
also  Indicated  that  the  Government 
should  continue  producing  the  product. 
But  the  FDA,  following  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Larrlck,  said  that  it  had  not  yet  yielded 
or  changed  its  position  In  the  slightest. 
FAIL  TO  orv«  cazorr 
This  brings  us  up  to  the  present.  Sec- 
retory Udall  fUed  a  peUUon  with  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  asking 
that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries'  process  be 
approved  for  human  consumption. 
While  I  am  pleased  at  this  action  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries,  I  am  dismayed  that 
the  work  of  Ezra  Levin,  discoverer  and 
early  pioneer  In  this  field,  has  been 
shunted  aside  with  not  a  word  of  credit 
for  effort  or  consultation  or  experience. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  Commissioner 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Dr.  James  Goddard.  who  has  started  off 

well — I   commend   him  for  his  start 

may  reverse  Mr.  Larrtck's  erroneous  de- 
cision and  permit  both  Mr.  Levin's  fish 
concentrate  and  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  to  be  produced  and  sold. 

It  may  well  be  that  Mr,  Levin's  prod- 
uct Is,  In  ftict.  superior  to  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries'  high  protein  concentrate  be- 
cause Mr.  Levin's  process  Ls  less  expen- 
sive and  uses  a  wider  variety  of  fish.  This 
Is  not  a  field  which  should  be  made  a 
Government  monopoly,  although  It  may 
well  be  that  Government  production 
should  continue  for  some  time  imtil  the 
product  Is  well  established.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Levin's  plant  and 
process  should  be  barred  from  the  field. 
There  Is  room  for  both. 

vwaroK^  LATix  amzucan  pkogxam 
When  I  was  In  Mexico  in  December 
and  January,  I  proposed  that  the  United 
States.  Mexico,  and  Peru  Join  In  a  pro- 
gram to  produce  and  distribute  large 


quantities  of  this  fish  concentrate  to  help 
meet  nutritional  deflclencles  in  Latin 
America.  This  pn^Tosal  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  approval  and  is,  I  believe, 
thoroughly  practlcaL  It  can  also  be  used 
In  Asia  and  Africa  and  could  be  one  of 
the  main  features  of  our  food-for-peace 
program.  It  also  has  a  role  in  the  United 
States  in  helping  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
proteins  In  iow-inoome  families. 

With  a  growing  populaUon  crisis 
throughout  the  world  and  the  inability 
of  countries  to  meet  the  basic  nutritional 
necessities  of  daily  diets,  we  should  act 
on  this  proposal  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  by  help- 
ing the  undernourished  of  the  world,  we 
will  also  l>e  helping  millions  of  un«ier- 
nourished  Americans. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said, 
It  will  help  the  American  fishing  indus- 
try, too.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may 
get  aj;H>roprlate  action  from  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  which  Is  al- 
ready showing  signs  of  shaking  off  some 
of  the  bad  practices  of  the  old  order. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Levin  will  submit  re- 
quests for  the  approval  of  his  process  to 
the  Food  and  Drag  Administration,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration wiU  cease  its  past  destructive 
policy  which  has  cost  the  people  of  the 
world  an  enormous  amount  in  health 
during  recent  years. 

A  very  good  account  of  some  of  the 
recent  developments  is  given  by  the  re- 
liable and  well-known  reporter,  William 
McGaffln.  in  the  Chicago  Dally  News  for 
March  4,  1966.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rec(»o  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcorb, 
as  follows; 

^iSH  Floub  Tsstb  Skzll   a  Brr  PMht 

(By  William  McOaffln) 
Washinoton.— Oeorgo     P.     Larrlck.     who 
used  to  be  CommlsBloner  of  the  Ftood  and 
Drug    A<ta»lnljtr»tlon,    ate    tlsh    Hour    once 
wlttiout  rsallzlng  It. 

It  w««  baked  Into  m  roU  which  he  was 
served  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Benator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  nilnola.  Since  it 
wa«  tasteless  and  odorless,  Larrlck  did  not 
know  he  had  eaten  It  until  Dottclas  told  him 
afterward. 

■The  flsh  flour  had  been  manufactured  by 
fcra  Levm,  an  Illinois  sclenUst  and  busl- 
neasman.  in  his  plant  at  Montloello.  Be- 
cause It  had  been  recognised  that  the  high 
protein  content  of  flsh  flour  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  In  combating  malnutrition 
In  underdeveloped  countries,  Douglas  was 
trying  to  change  Larrlck's  mind  about  it. 

The  Commissioner  did  not  suffer  any  III 
effects  after  eating  the  flsh  flour  roll.  He 
■tlU  continued,  however,  to  refuae  to  ap- 
prove it  for  human  oonstmaptlon  In  the 
United  ^tates  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  not 
"esthetic  " 

lected  that  It  was  "fllthy"  because 

>und  up  the  whole  flsh — Intectlnes, 

,  I  and  all — to  make  tb«  flour.    He 

refused  to  be  convinced   of  its  cleanliness. 

'>ugh  Levin  put  the  flour  through  a 

process. 

suggested  that  the  flour  be  made 
ly  part  of  the  flsh.  after  the  entrails, 
etc,,  t^ad  been  thrown  away.  Levtn  explained 
this  wouk)  make  it  too  expeaalvc  and  would 
prevent  the  maaa  production  of  It. 
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Unless  Larrlck  could  be  persuaded  to  ap- 
prove It.  the  United  States  did  not  feel  that 
it  could  promote  the  use  of  flsh  flour  In 
other  countries. 

Larrlck  could  not  stop  the  flour  from 
being  exported.  But  the  United  States  knew 
that  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  giving  the  Com- 
munists a  readymade  issue  to  exploit.  TTiey 
would  be  able  to  charge  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  trying  to  get  foreigners  to  eat 
something  which  was  not  considered  fit  for 
Americans. 

It  was  S  years  ago  that  larrlck  turned 
thumbs  down  on  Ezra  Levin's  flsh  flour, 
despite  the  pleas  of  Douglas,  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall  and  others.  Levin.  In- 
cidentally, had  offered  to  give  up  any  profits 
connected  with  manufacture  of  the  flour. 

This  week,  Udall  filed  a  i>etltlon  seeking 
the  approval  of  Dr.  James  Goddard,  Larrlck's 
successor,  for  a  flsh  flour  process  developed 
by  Interior's  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
A  committee  of  scientists  named  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  pronounced 
the  Government-made  "flsh  protein  concen- 
trate," as  it  Is  called  now,  "safe,  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion." 

But  If  It  is  so  good,  why  does  the  Govern- 
ment need  to  get  the  FX)A  approval  that  it 
is  all  right  for  Americans  to  eat?  For  the 
reason  that  this  "new"  Government  product, 
lilte  Levin's,  Is  made  by  grinding  up  the 
whole  flsh,  entrails  and  all.  And  it  Is  done 
for  the  same  reason — because  It  is  the  only 
economical  way  it  can  be  produced. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries have  acltnowiedged  that  they  spent 
•  1.700,000  over  the  last  4  years  on  the  proj- 
ect. 

"Why  In  heavens  name."  they  were  asked, 
"did  you  spend  all  this  money  to  develop  fish 
flour  when  Levin  had  already  done  it?" 

They  acknowledged  that  they  had  "nothing 
against  his  process,"  Their  explanation  was 
that  "there  seemed  to  be  an  Impasse  between 
PDA  and  Levin"  They  decided,  they  said, 
that  unless  additional  research  were  done  "it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  FDA  that  fish 
flour  is  acceptable." 

It  apparently  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
there  might  have  been  a  less  costly  way  of 
solving  this  problem. 

The  Government's  expensive  and  unnec- 
essary plunge  has  raised  questions  of  vital 
Interest  to  those  taxpayers  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  wisdom  with  which  Wash- 
ington spends  the  money  it  collects  from 
them. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3584)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to 
provide  further  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents In  coal  mines. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  today  amends  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines. 
It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  1.  1965,  by  a  vote  of  335  to  43. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3584  is  to  extend 
the  mandatory  safety  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  mines 
regularly  employing  less  than  15  men 
underground,  which  are  now  exempt 
from  such  requirements.  Further,  it 
strengthens  certain  other  provisions  of 
the  act  in  order  to  increase  the  protec- 
tion of  lives  and  property  in  all  imder- 
ground  coal  mines  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent fesislble  through  legislation. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  Increase  the  safety  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  underground  mines.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  is  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  fatality  statistics  in  under- 
groimd  coal  mines.  The  preliminary  data 
on  coal  mines  for  the  calendar  year  1965 
reveal  255  fatalities.  This  includes  63 
underground  fatalities  in  title  I  mines — 
that  Is.  those  employing  less  than  15 
persons — and  158  underground  fatalities 
at  title  n  mines — that  is,  those  mines 
employing  15  or  more  persons  under- 
ground. In  addition,  nonfatal  Injuries 
In  1963  totaled  1.769  for  title  I  mines  and 
6,807  for  title  n  mines. 

While  this  legislation  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House  and  Senate 
during  1965  and  1968,  4  underground 
disasters  occurred  at  coal  mines,  killing 
24  men.  Two  of  the  disasters  occurred 
at  title  I  mines,  killing  8  men,  and  2 
at  title  n  mines,  killing  16  men.  One  of 
these  disasters  occurred  as  recent  as  12 
days  ago  at  Hesperus,  Colo.  There  a 
foreman  and  two  miners  were  killed  as  a 
result  of  an  explosion  In  a  gassy  title  I 
mine  which  normally  employed  four 
persons. 

I  do  not  represent  that  this  legislation 
will  prevent  all  such  disasters.  However, 
I  do  say  that  the  number  of  fatalities 
and  injuries  In  this  Industry  establish 
the  hazardous  nature  of  employment  in 
underground  coal  mines.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  these  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  will 
give  greater  protection  to  miners  by  ex- 
tending the  safety  provisions  of  the  act 
to  all  underground  coal  miners,  by 
strengthening  enforcement  orders  upon 
a  finding  of  serious  violations  of  safety 
requirements  and  by  enlargement  and 
intensification  of  coal  mine  safety  educa- 
tional programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
States. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  June  14  and  21, 1965. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill], 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara], 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  asked  me 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  hearings  be- 
cause of  my  past  work  on  mine  safety 
legislation. 

At  the  hearing,  the  committee  heard 
testimony  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  Thereafter,  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  full  committee  on 
September  29.    After  thorough  and  ex- 


tensive discussion  by  the  committee.  In- 
cluding consideration  of  amendment  371 
offered  by  Senator  Cooper,  H.R.  3584  was 
ordered  reported  without  amendment. 

We  have  the  report  of  the  committee 
before  us.  We  have  the  special  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  which  Include  a  statement  by 
the      Senator     from     Kentucky      (Mr. 

COOPIRI. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  Senator  Cooper  has  given  much  ef- 
fort to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  He 
does  not  share  the  view  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  reporting  the  bill,  but  I  would 
be  less  than  appreciative — and  I  use  the 
word  "appreciative"  advisedly — if  I  did 
not  express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  appearances  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  He  not  only  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  at  the 
time  of  the  committee  hearings,  but  I 
thought  that,  in  fairness  to  the  Senator, 
he  deserved  further  consideration,  which 
the  subcommittee  gave  him.  The  sub- 
committee approved,  by  recommenda- 
tion, that  Senator  Cooper  be  called 
before  us  again  for  a  rather  lengthy  exec- 
utive session  when  we  were  marking  up 
the  bill:  and  he  presented  again  in  detail 
the  point  of  view  he  has  held  during  his 
many  years  in  the  Senate  whenever  the 
matter  of  mine  safety  legislation  has 
been  before  us. 

Several  members  of  the  administra- 
tion were  also  requested  to  attend  the 
markup,  to  review  with  us  again  the  ad- 
ministration s  r>osition  on  the  bill,  as  we 
considered  again  the  points  of  view  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Cooper.  They  were 
not  in  agreement  with  the  Senator's  po- 
sition as  a  matter  of  policy. 

At  the  close  of  the  sessions  with 
Senator  Cooper  and  the  admimstration 
witnesses,  the  committee  decided  to 
recommend  the  bill  without  amendment. 
Senator  Cooper — and  he  can  speak  for 
himself  shortly — with  his  usual  courtesy, 
has  advised  the  chairman  this  morning 
that  he  proposes  to  offer  at  least  one 
amendment,  aind  has  sought  the  chair- 
man's approval  of  that  amendment. 

I  cannot  approve  the  Senator's  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  check  into  the  matter,  and  I  did 
check  with  the  administration.  The 
administration  has  asked  me  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  bill  without  amend- 
ment. The  administration  favors  the 
bill  without  amendment.  The  commit- 
tee favors  the  bill  without  lunendment. 
I  think  the  bill  would  accomplish  its 
purposes  better  without  amendment.  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  when  the 
Senator  presents  his  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  a  provision  of  the  bill,  section 
6 — which  will  be  found  on  page  12  of  the 
committee  report — which  I  think  in  ef- 
fect provides  for  the  consideration  to 
which  the  small  mines  are  entitled, 
without  in  any  way  removing  them  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Biu-eau  of 
Mines. 

But  I  think  It  is  owed  to  Senator 
Cooper,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
debate,  to  let  him  know  that  the  floor 
manager  of  the  blU  will  oppose  sunend- 
ments,  and  urge  that  it  be  passed  without 
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amendment:  arid  '.har  it^.t^  manager  tuw 
ihe  backing  of  tr.e  adrranlstratJon  Ir. 
making  that  rpconurif^ndation  In  the 
S-^na-te 

Ac  this  lime  I  wish  lo  ac knowledge  the 
valuable  asslstaric^  r-enderpd  by  the  mem- 
l>^rs  of  the  Labor  and  P'.;biic  Welfare 
C."immitt«>  Ir.  parMo.  at  'he  expertise 
of  Senator  Clark  of  Pf;.;isyivanla.  and 
Sti.Ator  R.ANnoLPK  :.f  West  Vlrglnln,  who 
represent  States  wUh  lan^e  coal  produc- 
'.lon,  wR,n  extremely  helpful.  Seimtor 
Cl'.sk  has  b*^r.  a  pioneer  In  this  le^'l.sJa- 
tlon  AS  far  back  as  I '.'58  when  the  Senate 
cor^sldered  ieglalaUon  to  repeal  the  tlUe 
I  pxemptlon  from  the  proytakxis  of  the 
act 

Senat-3r  FiAwroLPHs  ttssoclatlon  with 
this  legislation  dat^.s  back  to  his  serrlce 
!n  the  Hou.'*  of  It-'presentatlvea.  At  that 
time  he  served  a^  chalrmAr.  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  C  Mil  of  the  Committee  on 
Mines  and  Mlnlne  Hi  crlngs  were  held 
by  Senator  Ravdoi.ph  Involving  mine 
safpry  prc.posals 

In  fact^  SeraUr  Randolph  \s  on  the 
n<x>r,  thouKh  Senator  Clark  Is  necea- 
.sarily  absent  b^K^aiise  of  Senate  business 
elsewhere  at  the  momen:  But  because 
I  feel  it  1*  due  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr  CoopiRi  I  wish  the  R«coRD  toshow 
that  we  more  or  leas  turned  Senator 
Randolph  and  Senator  Clark  Into 
defer^e  i'nesse.s,  .s*  •  :^Jf%k  and  sub- 
jected them  to  thoroui/h  c-ris.s-fxamlna- 
tlon  In  regard  Ut  the  bin  ^nd  the  amend- 
ments offer»K!  bv  Seriat.->r  Coopm. 
Although  the>'  w^re  m'»mb*'fs  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  wMat  wo  did  waa  only 
fair  and  I  am  ,'»iipc'  SenatJ^r  Rawbolph 
would  be  the  first  to  =?.  >  t*:-«rify  We  took 
the  posuion  that  »-»  would  put  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  them  and  .inJeas  they 
could  satisfy  us  that  wo  should  TOte 
against  the  Cooper  amf ndmeiits,  the  bill 
would  be  headed  for  amrndment.  I  wish 
to  say  that  they  conv!r:c*><l  up  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  arsrument  and  the 
evidence  and  -lo  we  hav>^  br  >ught  the  bill 
to  the  floor  w-lthout  amendment, 

Hearings  were  held  !.n  l:th8  and  1959 
a.'id  a  bill  was  .reported  in  each  of  tl)oae 
year-*  In  the  8fith  Congress,  the  Seiiate 
passed  leglslaUon  by  a  vote  of  80  to  4 
which  among  other  things,  removed  the 
title  I  exemption  from  the  safety  prorl- 
slons  of  the  act  In  1963,  the  Congress 
wffB  made  aware  of  the  -eed  for  thl«  leg- 
islation In  a  report  i.s.sued  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Coal  Mine  Saf^^'v  which  had 
been  appointed  bv  Pre.'^ider^  Kennedy. 
This  report  recommp'  <l*v-  ►>  .»  -ppeal  of 
t}\e  title  I  mine  e.xem;,u„;.  as  a.,  essential 
safety  measure. 

The  major  provlslona  of  the  blU  are  as 

ff^Uows 

Plrs-t  As  previously  stated,  the  exemp- 
tion of  coal  mines  regularly  employing  no 
rt-.ore  than  14  persons  underground  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  is  repealed. 

Second  An  additional  provision  in  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  act  provides  that  where  a 
•>ij;ation  of  the  safety  requirements  of 
section  209  of  the  act  \n  f'^md.  not  in- 
volving Imminent  dang*>r  -■  -  of  r  nattire 
that  could  slgntf.car.t!v  ar -:*  '  ibJ^tantiaDy 
contribute  to  a  di.'^a.'"^^'-  ' .  -v  Rccklent, 
and  If  such  violation  »  a.?  ra!i5f>il  by  an 
unwarrantable  fa;;  ,.r-:  ''  ■■  ;. t- : ator  to 
con-.pir,  a  reasonable  time  for  abatement 


of  such  vlolaUon  shall  be  fixed.  There  is 
further  inovljton  for  rt;lr.st)e<  Uon  within 
90  days,  which  Is  in  addition  to  any  re- 
Inspectlon  required  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vlolatlDn  ha.-i  t.»een  abated.  If  upon 
rein^pection  the  of orator  has  failed  to 
comply  because  of  ills  lack  of  due  dili- 
gence or  reaaonable  care,  a  withdrawal 
order  shall  Issue.  This  tjrpe  of  with- 
drawal order  la  available  in  cases  of 
imminent  danger  of  a  diaaster-type  acci- 
dent presently  provided  In  the  act.  and 
the  appeal  provisions  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review,  and  the 
Federal  appellate  courts,  are  made  avail- 
able. 

Third.  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  Is  reconstituted  with 
five  members  instead  of  three,  giving  rep- 
resentatives of  workers  and  operators  to 
the  newly  covered  title  I  mlnee.  Also, 
the  Board  is  required  at  the  request  of 
the  operator  to  hold  hearings  at  the 
county  seat  of  the  county  where  the  mine 
Involved  Is  located. 

Fourth  The  Director  Is  required  to  co- 
ordinate safety  enforcement  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Ckjvemments. 

Fifth.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
Is  authorized  for  grants  to  the  States  to 
enlarge  and  Intensify  coal  mine  safety 
educational  programs. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  conduct  a  study  into  the  ade- 
qtiacy  of  present  Federal  safety  require- 
ments and  report  to  the  Congress  within 
1  year  on  the  results. 

Seventh.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed 
to  convene  conferences  to  famUlarize 
persons  affected  by  this  bill  to  Insure  that 
all  persons  understand  its  provisions. 

The  provisions  of  this  blU  have  been 
carefully  designed  to  advance  the  safety 
of  those  persons  who  must  earn  their 
livelihood  in  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
hazardous  Industries,  the  underground 
mining  of  coal.  At  the  same  time,  we  at- 
tempt to  attain  this  goal  with  a  mini- 
mum burden  upon  those  engaged  In  the 
coal  mining  Industry  and  to  augment, 
rather  than  duplicate.  State  efforts  in 
this  field. 

The  safety  of  the  men  employed  in  coal 
mines,  the  security  of  their  employment, 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  the  In- 
dustry have  been  thoroughly  considered 
and  the  conclusions  have  been  adopted 
In  H.R.  3584. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  two  additional 
points  In  this  presentation  of  my  case 
In  chief. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
Act  will  not.  in  practice,  apply  to  these 
small  mines,  because  some  of  the  small 
mines  are  not  gassy.  The  provisions  of 
the  law  seek  to  give  protection  to  life  in 
small  mines  as  well  as  large  mines,  par- 
Ucularly  directed  to  the  handling  of  so- 
called  conditions  of  gas  in  the  mines. 

Second,  the  law  does  not  apply  to  a 
good  mxmy  of  the  small  mines  because  of 
the  great  differences  In  the  equipment 
that  is  required  in  the  small  mine  in  com- 
parison with  the  large  mine.  There- 
fwe.  only  where  there  is  a  mine  that 
meets  the  equipment  requirement  stand- 
ards will  we  find  the  law  applied. 


Mr.  President.  I  think  that  when  we 
weigh  all  the  evidence  frirolved.  the  bill 
merits  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  section  «.  to  me 
at  leskst,  is  a  very  important  section.  It 
will  not  meet  the  satisfaction  erf  the 
SenatOT  from  Kentucky.  It  Is  somewhat 
different  from  an  amendment  which  I, 
at  an  earlier  date,  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  did  go  along  with.  I 
went  along  with  the  Cooper  aoiendment 
the  last  time  the  Senate  passed  ledsla- 
tion  on  this  subject.  But  because  I  went 
along  with  It  then  does  no  bind  me  to  go 
along  with  It  now,  In  view  of  the  record 
we  have  now,  compared  with  the  one 
then.  I  believe  that  section  8  gives  rea- 
sonable administrative  assurance  to 
both  Congress  and  the  owners  of  the 
mine  that  if  the  application  of  the  bill 
for  the  next  year  shows  that  there  are 
some  needed  changes  in  It.  the  report 
called  for  by  section  6  will  place  a  clear 
duty  upon  Congress,  then,  to  adopt  the 
changes. 

Section  6  reads: 

Bxc.  6.  The  8«creUry  of  the  Interior  •hall 
conduct  a  special  itudy  to  detaratne  the 
■ufflcleiicy  of  the  present  safety  require, 
ments  of  the  Federal  Coal  I<lne  Bafetj  Act, 
with  particular  emphasla  upon  the  require- 
ments relative  to  root  support,  TentUatlon, 
and  electrical  equipment.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  abaU  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  his  reooDomendattons.  within  one  year 
after  the  enactment  ol  thla  Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  In 
operation  for  that  jrear.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  as  a  result  of  that  experience,  we 
can  make  any  changes  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  should  decide 
needed  to  be  made,  but  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  changes  will  be  needed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  possibly 
justify  postponing  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  blU  for  a  year  while 
that  study  Is  being  made;  because  If  the 
law,  as  amended,  during  that  year  would 
save  Just  one  human  life,  we  could  not 
possibly  Justify  any  postponement. 
There  Is  a  danger  that  lives  will  be  lost. 
The  record  Is  clear  on  that.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  the  law  will  save  all  lives, 
but  I  am  arguing,  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines, 
that  these  amendments  are  necessary  in 
order  to  Increase  the  possibility  of  saving 
lives. 

I  believe  that  the  code  is  a  good  legis- 
lative Insiu-ance  policy. 

I  ask  to  have  it  passed  today,  because 
within  1  year  we  will  have  the  study 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  if  needed  changes  can  be  supported 
by  him  at  that  time,  we  can  proceed  with 
legislation  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder at  ihe  15  minutes  allotted  to 
me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  Just  re- 
ferred to  the  code  being  a  good  insurance 
provision,  and  I  should  like  to  make  clear 
what  I  believe  the  committee  report 
brings  out  about  codes. 
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I  note  on  page  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  committee  has  referred  to: 

The  fear  that  title  II  would  force  small 
mines  out  of  bnslness  la  predicated  largely 
on  the  mlBconcep>tloB  that  such  mtnee  would 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Mdarml  aaln*  salety  codes,  as  dlstln- 
giilshad  from  the  act. 

The  Sermtor  was  not  refterrlng  to  those 
codes,  was  he? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  am  referring, 
really,  to  the  law. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Referring  to  the  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  referring  to  the 
law. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand  the 
committee  report,  the  bill  before  as 
would — so  far  as  the  small  mines  are 
concerned — merely  Impose  a  certain  re- 
quirement with  regard  to  safety  and 
nothing  else;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE,     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MTLI.ffR.    I  thai-.k  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated,  but  first  let  me  correct  the 
amendment,  as  follows:  First  sentence, 
last  paragraph,  strike  "(1)"  and  capi- 
talize the  t  of  "the." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment,  as  cor- 
rected, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEcrsLATTVE  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooferI  proposes 
an  amendment.  Begl-nnlng  with  line  5. 
page  1,  to  strike  out  all  to  and  including 
line  7.  page  1.  and  insert  In  Meu  thereof 
the  following: 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  (66  SUt. 
C93;  30  U.S.a  471  (b))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Otle  shall  apply 
to  all  mines,  except  that  In  the  application 
of  such  provisions  to  mines  In  which  no  more 
than  loiulreen  individuals  are  regularly  em- 
ployed underground — 

"The  Director  shall,  by  regulation  estab- 
lished after  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  interested  parties, 
modify  or  make  Inapplicable  any  provision, 
or  part  thereof,  ol  section  900  to  any  mine 
or  class  of  mines  when  he  finds  that  such 
proTlalon  or  part  thereof  does  not  substan- 
tially contribute  to  the  safety  al  the  me« 
working  In  such  mines  covered  by  such 
regulations. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  shield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  COC»»ER.  Ten  minutes.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec<«ni2ed  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  for  his  usual  kindness  In 
speaking  of  the  efforts  I  have  made  with 
him  In  past  years,  to  bring  to  the  Senate 
floor  a  mine  safety  bill  which  would  be 
both  apHjIicable  and  fair  to  small  mines 
which  are  classed  as  title  I  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  persons. 

Mine  safety  legislation  baa  been  under 
consideration  for  S  years.  When  a  bill 
was  first  Intxoduced  in  18&8.  to  remove 
the  exemption  of  the  Mine  Safety  Act 
applylne  to  Utle  I  mines  and  making  all 


provisions  of  the  act  apxrtlcable  to  small 
mines.  I  was  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  CHVOsed 
the  Wll  as  being  unfair.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held.  After  hearings,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  en  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare agreed  with  me.  It  did  not  accept 
the  insistent  argument  erf  the  Bui-eau  of 
Mines  that  all  requirements  of  the  act 
were  applicable  to  small  mines.  The 
committee  reported  a  bill  which  directed 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  conduct  hearings 
in  coal  mining  States  and  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  Congress.  It  authorized  the 
closing  of  title  I  mines  in  cases  of  Im- 
minent danger.  The  bill  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Coxxgress.  chiefly.  I.  believe, 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.    I  assisted  In  writing  the  bill. 

Eight  years  have  passed,  and  I  should 
like  to  say  that  If  that  bill  had  been  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1958,  a  bill  which 
required  the  EHrector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  hold  hearings  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  proper  statistical  informa- 
tion as  to  injuries  and  fatalities  in  all 
classes  of  mines,  a  bill  which  would  have 
required  the  Director  to  make  a  special 
study  of  safety  conditions  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  open  roof  falls,  which  are 
the  primary  source  of  injuries  and  fa- 
talities, a  bill  to  close  mines  In  cases  of 
imminent  danger,  I  believe  that  informa- 
tion would  now  be  available  to  us  and 
we  would  know  more  accurately,  whether 
the  provisions  which  now  relate  to  title 
n  mines — large  mines — chiefly  those  In 
section  209 — are  properly  applicable  to 
title  I  mines.  This  is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  now  instruct  the  Bureau  to 
do,  while  maintaining,  at  the  same  time, 
ttie  authority  to  close  mines  in  cases  of 
Imminent  danger  or  when  conditions 
could  contribute  to  Imminent  danger. 

In  1959,  after  the  Senate  had  failed  to 
act  upon  the  Mil  which  had  been  re- 
ported in  195*,  extensive  hearings  were 
again  held  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon, 

Again,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  did  not  adopt  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  section 
209  of  >  e  act  was  wholly  applicable  to 
title  I  mines,  and  reported  a  safety  bill 
which  was  passed  \iy  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  80  to  4. 

I  hdped  write  and  voted  for  that  bill, 
a  bill  which  would  have  provided  effec- 
tive measures  to  increase  safety  in  small 
mines,  and  yet  insured  fair  methods  of 
review  and  appeal  by  small  mine  opera- 
tors from  unfair  orders. 

Again,  for  some  reason.  It  never  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  House.  I  do  not  wish  to 
charge  anyone  unfairly  but  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  Judgment  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  because  It  could  not  get  all 
the  legislation  It  wanted,  because  It 
could  not  take  absolute  control  over 
these  small  mines,  resisted  the  passage 
of  these  bills. 

Now,  6  years  later,  after  accidents,  In- 
juries, and  fatalities,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  supporting  in  this  bUl.  some 
provisions  which  were  Incorporated  on 
the  two  preceding  bills. 

In  this  bill  are  some  measures  which 
I  advocated  in  1956,  195d,  and  IMO, 
which  were  then  opposed  by  the  Bureau 


of  Mines.  It  Is  a  vast  improrement  over 
the  original  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

I  know  this  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  large  majOTlty.  It  has  been 
reported  by  the  Senate  ccwnmlttee.  I  as- 
sume It  win  pass  here  today.  I  oppose 
It,  as  turning  total  Jtirlsdictlon  over  to 
the  Federal  Govemmeat.  My  pinpose 
today  is  to  ask  questions  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  to  secure  an  Interpretation  of 
the  bill. 

I  hare  submitted  an  amendment,  an 
amendment  which  was  written  into  the 
bin  in  1960,  an  amendment  which  was 
then  adopted  by  the  Senate,  to  point  up 
my  position,  one  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  committee  until  this  bill, 
that  conditions  in  small  mines  differ 
from  those  in  large  mines  and  that  all 
of  the  provisions  which  pertain  to  title 
n  mines  are  not  relevant  to  them. 

I  am  interested  in  the  biU  for  one  rea- 
son. becaAise  my  State  is  the  third  largest 
coal  producing  State  in  the  Nation;  but 
I  am  also  Interested  in  safety,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  Committee,  and  on  the  floor 
throughout  the  years. 

But  the  question  is  whether  aQ  the 
provisions  of  section  209,  are  truly  appli- 
cable to  title  I  mines.  If  they  are  not 
and  the  provisions  of  section  209  are  ar- 
bitrarily enforced  by  Federal  Inspectors, 
the  effect  would  be  of  closing  some  small 
mines,  not  t>ecause  they  are  unsafe,  but 
because  of  the  arbitrary  application  of 
these  States  by  provisions  which  are  not 
needed. 

There  are  physical  differences  between 
the  two  types  of  mines — title  I  and  title 
n.  It  Is  hard  to  describe  the  differences 
tmless  one  has  been  In  the  mining  coun- 
try. I  live  on  the  edge  of  the  eastern 
area  of  Kentucky.  I  have  been  in  the 
mines,  and  have  observed  their  opera- 
tions. 

After  World  War  n  it  became  neces- 
sary to  mechanize  the  larger  mines  with 
efficient  and  expensive  machinery.  In 
these  larger,  highly  mechanized  mines, 
miners  can  produce  35  to  40  tons  of  coal 
a  day  in  some  instances.  At  least,  the 
average  is  between  15  and  20  tons  a  day, 
as  against  4  or  5  tons  a  day  of  pre- 
World  War  n  days.  The  coat  of  irwtall- 
ing  such  machinery,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  can  run  from  half  a 
million  dollars  to  $10  million  or  even  $30 
million.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  an  average  of  87  miners  are  e«i- 
ploTed  tn  these  mines.  Such  an  opera - 
tkm  requires  a  large  acreage  of  coal. 

These  mines  called  "drift"  mines  have 
entries  going  Into  the  side  of  the  hill, 
sometimes  for  miles,  with  rooms  and 
airways.  The  mine  area  Is  honeycombed 
with  workings.  They  are  dangerous 
and  require  the  type  of  inspections  de- 
fined in  section  209  of  the  act. 

On  the  other  hand  small  mines  em- 
ploy, on  an  average,  five  miners,  and  the 
area  worked  may  be  a  few  acres  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Testimony  placed  their 
average  depth  in  the  mountain  at  1,500 
feet,  and  tfaiey  are  not  gany . 

My  position  has  been  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  should  be  required  to  deter- 
mine what  pnMtloai  of  netlcRi  209  are 
actually  applicaUe  to  theae  anall  mines. 
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A;;d  for  the  Interim.  I  hAve  proposed 
u  je  and  icnown  safety  measures. 

'Tills  year  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  Klve  the  Bureau  of  Mines  power  to 
withdraw  miners  from  any  mine  where 
mere  are  conditions  of  Imminent  danger. 

The  PRj:siDrNa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

As  IS  prescribed  for  large  mines,  and 
also  to  close  any  mine  If  any  defect  as 
detailed  in  section  209  contributed  to 
imminent  danger 

The  State  mine  Inspection  agencies  are 
on  the  ground  week  after  week,  and 
conditions  other  than  those  Involving 
Imminent  danger  would  be  better  left 
with  them  a^;  to  safety  determinations. 

In  1963  officials  of  the  Kentucky  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  testified  they  had  made 
thou.5and,s  of  Inspections  annually  In 
Kentuckv.    more    Inspections    than    the 


I  wish  to  read  from  the  report  on  the 
bill  on  H.R.  3584. 

On  page  5  of  the  report  there  appears 
the  following  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee: 

The  (ear  that  title  n  would  forc«  snaU 
mines  out  of  buatneM  U  predicated  largely 
on  the  misconception  that  such  mines  would 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  mine  safety  codes,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  act.  The  bill  emphatically 
would  not  require  title  I  mines  to  comply 
with  the  codes,  but  only  with  the  limited 
number  of  safety  provisions  In  the  act.  The 
codes  are  merely  advisory  and  were  Issued  as 
guides  for  Improved  coal  mine  health  and 
safety.  The  codes  have  also  been  incor- 
porated by  reference  In  a  number  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  In  the  Industry. 
However,  the  Federal  Inspectors  are  restricted 
In  their  enforcement  authority  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II,  and  these  provisions  alone 
would  be  enforclble  In  title  I  mines  upon 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     AU  time 


Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  make  armuaHy---of  the  Senator  on  the  amendment  has 


r.  all  of  the  States. 

I  may  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  my  amendment  formalizes  what  is 
implicitly  noted  Is  this  bill— that  there 
Is  a  distinction  In  the  two  tyi)es  of  mines, 

I  point  out  that  these  amendments, 
which  have  been  placed  in  these  bills 
up  to  now.  admit  the  distinction. 

First,  the  bill  recognizes  the  distinc- 
tion because  for  the  first  time  It  provides 
that  two  members  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Review  Board  shall  represent 
mines  with  no  more  than  14  employees, 
one  representing  the  miners  and  one  rep- 
resenting the  operators. 

The  bill  further  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ence, because  for  the  first  time  it  pro- 
vides that  violations  of  section  209,  be- 
fore an  order  is  Issued,  must  be  con- 
curred in.  either  by  a  State  Inspector  or 
by  an  independent  inspector. 

That  is  the  provision  we  had  In  the 
bill  6  years  ago.  Now,  finally,  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  section  6, 
requiring  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  study 
safety  conditions  and  make  recommen- 
dations after  the  bill  has  passed.  That 
provision  in  substance  was  in  the  bill  6 
years  ago  requiring  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  study  and  to  ascertain  if  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  were  applicable  to  title  I 
mines. 

My  thesis  has  been  from  the  beginning 
that  greater  safety  in  title  I  mines  should 
be  assom.ed;  that  these  conditions  should 
be  provided  for  workers  m  small  mines: 
but  requirements  which  are  not  appli- 
cable to  them  should  not  be  included  In 
the  Oil:  because  if  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  safety  and  are  used  arbitrarily 
by  Federal  inspectors,  they  could  have 
the  effect  of  driving  out  of  business  many 
sma::  mines,  and  thousands  of  miners 
JUt  of  work  not  only  in  my  State  but  aU 
oyer  the  Nation. 

1  should  like  to  ask.  if  I  may.  a  few 
questions  of  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bUi, 

There  has  been  fear  among  the  oper- 
ators of  smai;  mines  and  mineworkers 
that  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Code 
would  be  used  by  the  inspector  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  a  violation  of 
.section  209 


expired.    E>oe8  the  Senator  wish  to  take 
time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
10  minutes  of  the  time  allotted  for  the 
bill. 

Moreover,  the  bill  specifically  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  adoption  of 
the  bill,  to  lndicat«  clearly  and  compre- 
hensibly to  the  mine  operators  the  exact 
nature  of  the  enforclble  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  this  Instruction  will  obviate  any 
possible  coofuslon  which  might  exist  be- 
tween the  codes  and  the  act. 

I  ask  this  questl(Mi :  Does  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  In  Interpreting  the  bill,  con- 
cur in  the  statement  made  by  the  full 
committee  In  the  report  that  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Code,  for  those  provisions 
which  are  not  contained  in  section  209, 
could  not  be  used  by  Federal  Inspectors 
in  their  Inspection  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Making  legislative  his- 
tory on  thla  bill,  may  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  the  language 
he  Just  read  Is  the  language  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  ? 

If  the  Senator  would  permit  me.  I 
would  like  to  get  this  in  early  because 
we  are  discilssing  safety  in  this  colloquy, 
and  the  Senator  in  regard  to  his  amend- 
ment talked  about  safety, 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  people  in  all  of  the  coal 
mine  areas  of  this  country  that  I  testify 
here  and  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coopir]  has  been  Just  as  concerned 
about  the  matter  of  safety  and  accidents, 
and  deaths  and  injuries  to  coal  miners, 
as  aHy  member  of  this  committee.  There 
Is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  seeks  the  same 
safety  protection  as  the  manager  of  the 
biU. 

Our  difference  Is  not  over  whether  or 
not  dangerous  mines  should  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  operate.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  Just  as  desirous  as  any 
of  us  in  seeing  that  safety  is  imposed  on 
these  mines. 

Our  difference  Is  over  how  best  to  ac- 
complish the  safety  That  Is  what  our 
difference  Is.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  notion  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  advocating 


less  safety  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Our  differences  are  over  how 
best  to  accomplish  safety.  The  commit- 
tee believes  we  are  doing  it  by  this  bill, 
to  the  extent  It  can  be  done,  we  believe, 
imder  legislation.  That  Is  why  we  ask 
that  It  be  done  without  amendment. 

The  statement  the  Senator  Just  read  is 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  manager,  and  those  words 
are  mine. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's response. 

To  go  a  step  further,  in  the  event  of  a 
closing  or  withdrawal  order  In  a  title  I 
mine,  based  solely  on  violation  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Code,  where  Its 
provisions  were  not  spelled  out  In  sec- 
tion 209.  would  the  Senator  says  that 
would  be  a  proper  subject  for  review  and 
appeal  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  First.  I  wish  to  say 
there  cannot  be  a  closing  of  a  mine  im- 
less  there  is  a  violation  of  section  209,  but 
the  repeal  provision  Is  spelled  out  with 
great  clearness  In  the  bill.  It  has  to  be 
held  In  the  county  seat  of  the  county 
where  the  mine  Is  located.  There  have 
to  be  two  representatives  of  the  smaU 
mine  on  the  Board  of  Appeal. 

I  think  that  procedurally  greater  pro- 
tection could  not  be  given  to  the  small 
mine  than  we  have  worked  out  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  procedures, 
but  I  would  want  to  ask  again.  If  It  Is 
not  correct  that  In  the  event  of  an  In- 
spection, and  a  closure  or  wlthrdawal 
order,  the  order,  whatever  It  Is,  should 
be  btised  on  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Code  and  not  on  the  application 
of  section  209,  would  It  not  be  a  proper 
subject,  in  the  Senator's  view,  for  review 
and  appeal? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  Is  any  doubt  about  It,  but  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] to  comment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man. In  response,  in  a  supplementary 
way,  because  what  the  chairman  has  said 
Is  certainly  correct,  I  go  back  for  a  mo- 
ment  and  indicate  we  do  not  apply  the 
code  to  the  citing  of  a  violation. 

The  code  Is  only  used  for  the  purpose 
of  Inspection  when  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  Is  checking  out  a  mine.  But  when 
it  Is  the  citation  of  a  mine,  this  would 
^>hot  be  done  in  any  wise  under  the  code 
bin  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
the  act  itself. 

I  think  it  Important  to  emphasize  this 
point  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  It 
has  already  been  brought  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment my  statement  If  I  may,  and  I  will 
give  the  Senator  whatever  time  he  wants 
on  my  time. 

Let  us  assume  a  hypothetical.  Let  us 
assume  that  they  made  the  mistake  in 
judgment  of  closing  the  mine  on  the 
basis  of  the  application  of  the  code. 
That  would  entitle  Immediate  appeal. 
That  would  be  an  erroneous  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Administrator.  There  Is  no 
danger  about  the  parties  not  being  pro- 
tected by  any  attempt  to  mistakenly 
apply  the  code  rather  than  the  law.  It 
Is  the  law  that  is  applicable  and  not  the 
code. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  other  would  be 
an  Ulega]  closing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  wouM  be. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  clear  that  It 
was  not  Intended  for  the  Federal  In- 
spector to  use  any  other  guide  toward  In- 
spection and  toward  issuance  of  their 
orders  except  section  209. 

Mr.  MORSE  As  the  manager  of  the 
bill  I  wish  to  say  for  future  reference  In 
the  courts  or  anjrwhere  else  that  It  is  the 
Intent  of  this  bill  that  violation  of  the 
code  is  not  to  be  the  basis  of  a  funding  or 
order,  but  the  law  Is. 

Mr.  RANIXXJ>H.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  on 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  two  more  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  like  to  In- 
terject at  this  point  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing improper  and  I  think  It  is  reasonable, 
that  the  code  would  be  the  basis  for  In- 
vestigative effort. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  net  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  he  Is 
certainly  an  expert  In  this  field,  would 
indicate  that  there  is  no  place  In  which 
the  code  could  be  used  In  comiectlon 
with  the  study  of  mines. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  what  bothers 
me  now.  I  do  not  want  any  suggestion  at 
all.  If  I  can  have  it,  that  this  code  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  order  In  the  place 
of  section  209;  that  is.  it  cannot  be  used. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  cannot  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  the  order,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  said  so  well. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  looking  at  the  new  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  relating  to  section  209, 
calling  for  authorization  or  permitting 
the  operator  to  call  for  a  State  inspector 
and  then,  if  necessary,  to  call  for  an  in- 
dependent Inspector  appointed  by  the 
district  court  in  the  event  that  the  opera- 
tor desires  to  follow  that  procedure,  it  is 
mandatory  procedure,  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  Senator  Cooper  refers 
to  section  203(g)  (1)  and  (2)  he  Is  cor- 
rect in  stating  a  withdrawal  order  under 
section  203(a)  requiring  notification  of  a 
State  inspector  within  24  hours  after 
Issuance  of  such  order.  Also  in  the  case 
of  State  plan  imder  section  202  fb),  a 
State  inspector  must  have  participated 
and  concurred  in  an  order  made  pur- 
suant to  section  203  (c)  or  (d). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  not  correct  that 
under  the  Imminent  danger  provision, 
section  203(c) .  or  the  new  section  203 (d) , 
if  an  operator  believes  he  is  aggrieved  by 
a  finding  of  the  Federal  Inspector,  he  is 
given  the  right  to  ask  for  an  Inspection 
by  a  State  inspector? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  sUtement  stands. 
I  shall  make  it  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Uiat  the  bill  does  not  inter- 
fere at  all  with  State  plan  procedures, 
where  there  is  a  State  plan.  But  If  there 
is  a  State  pian,  there  Is  no  question  that 
State  plan  procedures  are  applicable. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  procedure  I  have 
just  outlined? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  procedure  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  outlined. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Bix  State  plans  are 
no^  operative.  For  the  record.  I  think 
It  would  perhaps  be  good  to  have  them 
set  forth. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  bA. 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  six  State 
plans  be  set  forth  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  six  State 
plans  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows:  Oklahoma,  Washing- 
ton, North  Dakota,  North  Carolina, 
Alaska,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  particular  pro- 
vision for  review  enables  an  operator 
to  ask  for  a  State  inspector;  and  then, 
If  there  Is  a  lack  of  concurrence,  to  go 
to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Independent  inspector. 
That  procedure  applies  only  when  a 
State  plan  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Looking  now  at  section 
202,  if  a  State— ana  I  shall  specify  my 
State  of  Kentucky — should  now  submit 
a  State  plan  In  which  the  State  agreed 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  section  202, 
In  the  event  of  an  Inspection  by  a  Fed- 
eral Inspector,  either  In  the  case  of  Im- 
minent danger  under  section  203(c)  or 
section  209,  if  the  operator  then  wanted 
to  avail  himself  of  his  right  of  having 
an  Independent  State  Inspector,  the  Di- 
rector would  then  be  required  to  go 
along  with  such  review? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  Is  pretty 
well  covered  under  paragraph  (3) : 

The  Director  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
or  any  modification  thereof  which  compMcs 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection.  He  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  gtate  plan  or  modification  thereof  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  agency  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing. 
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to  p«r|lclp«te  la  inspeetiona  to  b»  nuu^  in 
such  State  under  thte  UUe,  and 

(D)  provide  that  the  agency  wUl  make 
•uch  r^xjrts  to  the  Dtrector.  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Dtrector  may  from  time  to  time  requlr*. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  or  any  modification  tbenot  which  ce«n- 
plles  with  the  provisions  of  parHrgu)b  <3)  of 
this  8«b«ctlon.  He  shaU  not  Anally  dlaap- 
prove  any  Stat*  pian  or  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 

(4)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opporttmtty  tar  hearing  to 
the  State  agency,  finds  that  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan  there  la 

(A)  a  failure  to  comply  subetantlally  with 
any  jwovlslon  of  the  State  plan;  or 

(B)  a  failure  to  afford  reaaonabl*  coopera- 
Uon  in  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

the  Director  shaU  notify  such  State  agency 
of  his  withdrawal  ot  approval  of  such  plan 
and  upon  receipt  of  such  noUce  such  plan 
shall  ceoae  to  be  In  efl^ect. 

(5)  No  Inspection  of  a  mine  shall  be  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  Bm^eu  under  this 
tltJe  In  any  State  in  which  a  State  plan  U 
tn  effect  unless  a  State  Inspeetcr  parttelpates 
In  such  Inapectloo  In  accordance  with  snch 
plan,  except  whare.  in  tb«  Director's  Judg- 
m«it.  an  Inspection  U  urgenUy  needed  to  de- 
temUne  whether  a  danger  described  In  section 
203(a)  exists  in  such  mine,  and  p&rtlcipa- 
ttoo  by  a  State  inspector  would  unreason- 
ably delay  such  Inspection. 


We  are  not  amending  that  section  In 
any  degree  whatsoever. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  provisions 
of  section  202 ib). 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  join  in  that  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  202 
(b)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 


<b)<l)  In  order  to  pronaotc  sound  and  ef- 
fective coordination  in  Federal  and  State  ac- 
tivities within  the  field  covered  by  this  title, 
the  Director  shall  cooperate  with  the  offlctal 
mine  tnspjctlon  or  safety  agencies  of  the 
eeveral  States. 

(2)  Any  State  desiring  to  cooperate  In 
m airing  the  Inspections  required  iinder  tills 
title  may  aubmlt,  through  its  ofBctal  mine 
Inspection  or  safety  agency,  a  State  pian  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
Such  State  plan  shall — 

(A)  designate  such  State  mine  inspection 
or  safety  agency  as  the  sole  agency  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  plan  throughout 
the  State  and  contain  s&tlsfactory  evidence 
that  such  agency  will  have  the  autiU3rity  to 
carry  out  the  plan, 

(B)  give  aeaurances  that  such  agency  has 
or  will  employ  an  adequate  and  compstent 
staff  of  Inspectors  qualified  under  the  laws 
of  such  State  to  make  mine  Inspections 
within  such  State. 

(C)  give  assurances,  that  upon  request  of 
the  Director  or  up>on  request  of  an  operator 
uzMler  wctlon  C203(e)(l)l  Z03{g)(,l).  the 
»VBjpf  will  assign  Inspectors  employed  by  It 


Mr.  COOPKEL  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remaixider  of 
my  tinae.  I  had  hoped  very  much  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  accept 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
because  I  beUeve  it  expresses  in  more 
precise  form  the  trend  of  the  legislation 
and  its  procedure  over  8  years,  and  its 
Implications  in  the  pending  bill. 

My  colleague  from  Kentiicky  [Mr 
Morton]  and  myself— and  he  wiU  speak 
for  himself —have  tried  for  8  years  to  get 
a  bill  which  would  provide  additional 
protectitMi  to  the  miners  in  small  mines, 
and  at  the  same  time,  not  turn  over  com- 
plete jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Two  bills  which  we  supported 
were  accepted  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  one  was 
passed  in  1960  by  a  vote  of  80  to  4. 

This  bin  before  us,  in  several  oi  Its 
provisions,  incorporates  amendments 
which  we  worked  for  in  pe«t  years, 
amendments  which  were  then  resisted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  which  the 
Bureau  is  now  willing  to  accept.  I 
regret  that  the  naanager  of  the  bill  will 
not  accept  my  amendment,  but  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  con- 
sideration and  helpfulness  during  all 
these  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
on  the  amendment.  My  first  answer 
concerning  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  record: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  proposed  that  HJl.  3584  be 
amended  In  a  manner  similar  to  the 
committee  amendment  to  8.  743,  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  1959.  What  he  has 
said  about  that  action  in  1959  k  abso- 
lutely correct. 
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The  amendment  he  now  propoaes.  aa 

I  up.derstAnd  It,  would  provide  that  the 
5K?creUry  would  Issue  regulations  ex- 
empting mines  from  any  provision  in 
section  209  of  the  act.  If  such  provision 
does  not  substantially  contribute  to  the 
.^a^ety  of  the  underground  workers  in 
those  mines.  However.  It  Is  obvious,  as 
the  Bureau  Implicitly  stated  at  the  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  3584,  at  page  411.  that  any 
provisions  which  did  not  substantially 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  workers 
would  not  be  applicable  to.  nor  applied 
in,  a  mine  under  the  present  act.  It 
would  not  be  applicable  imless  it  applied 
to  a  matter  of  safety. 

Stated  otherwise,  those  provisions 
which,  by  their  terms,  would  apply  in  a 
small  mine  would  all  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  safety  of  the  workers  In 
that  mine ;  otherwise  they  would  not  ap- 
ply at  aU  to  that  mine. 

Moreover,  unlike  in  S.  743.  if  any  con- 
duct arose  in  this  regard,  an  appeal  could 
be  taken  promptly  and  inexpensively  to 
the  Board,  and  the  two  representatives 
of  the  small  mines  would  be  required  to 
participate  In  any  resolution  of  this 
con'roversy.  under  H.R.  3584.  Conse- 
quently, no  need  exists  for  the  regulatory 
provision  of  S  743,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  now  proposes,  and  it  was  there- 
fore omitted. 

I  wish  to  return  to  section  6,  because 
I  believe  it  is  applicable  also  to  this 
a.-ner.dment  Under  section  6,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  required  to  con- 
duct a  special  study  into  the  sufBciency 
of  the  existing  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  requirements  and  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  with  recommendations 
within  1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bUl. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said, 
we  called  for  such  a  report  in  1959  and 
In  1962  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared, but  such  a  law  was  not  passed. 
We  proposed  to  pass  such  a  bill  today. 
There  Is  no  question  of  such  a  report 
being  available  to  us  ansrway.  But  if  I 
interpret  the  results  of  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  accurately. 
I  have  thl.'!  dlfTerence  with  him.  1  do 
not  want  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  Klven  authority  to  adopt  or  to  order 
provision.'!  or  regulations,  because,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  is  a  legislative  function. 
I  want  the  Secretary  to  prepare  such  a 
report  and  submit  It  to  us:  then  we  wiU 
do  the  IfRi.slatlng  This  Is  an  old  prob- 
lem that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
talkfHi  about  many  times  In  the  many 
years  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want  to 
d'^lesrate  to  an  administrative  officer  what 
I  considrr  to  be  a  legislative  function. 
We  m  Congress  ought  to  pass  legis- 
latively upon  ."Mifety  regulations  and 
upon,  proposals  chat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  hlni.self  might  evolve.  So  for 
that  add:tlonal  .reason,  I  oppose  the  Sen- 
ator'.i  amendment. 

My  first  reason  Is  that  I  Just  do  not 
think  It  !s  neceaaary  to  have  such  an 
amendment  under  the  changes  In  the 
lan(r.iaa;«>  nf  this  bill  as  compared  with  8, 
74.3  The  apfjeal  provision  that  we  have 
worked  intc^  this  bill  gives  the  small  mine 
o'iners  adequate  appeal  protection.  I 
have  already  made  clear  in  making  legis- 
lative history  that  the  act  applies,  not 


the  code.  If  the  Federal  Director  should 
at  any  time  attempt  to  apply  the  code  to 
close  a  mine,  for  example,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  the  owners  would 
be  entitled  to  an  immediate  appeal  hear- 
ing In  the  county  seat  where  the  mine 
was  located,  and  two  representatives  of 
small  mines  would  be  on  the  appeal 
board. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
that  avoids  the  fears  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  which  provides  protection, 
and  which  ought  to  be  passed  without 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky be  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  ask  a  question  about  section  6  for  in- 
terpretation. I  have  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ators  explanation  of  section  6,  and  of 
course,  I  have  studied  It. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  view  that  after  the 
Secretary  conducted  a  special  study  to 
determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  safety 
requirements  of  the  act.  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  requirements  concerning 
roof  8upix>rt.  ventilation,  and  electrical 
equipment,  and  found  that  stricter  pro- 
visions were  necessary,  he  could  so 
recommend? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  could  pass  legisla- 
tion or  reject  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  it  is  found  that  some 
of  the  requirements  now  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 209  are  not  applicable,  does  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  recognize  those  recommendations  and 
to  propose  amendments? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  not  only  think  that  Is 
so.  but  I  give  the  Senator  my  assurance, 
and.  as  he  knows,  I  keep  my  assurances 
as  a  member  of  the  committee — and  I 
suppose  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  give  me  the  same  preroga- 
tive in  handling  the  measure  next  year — 
that  if  he  comes  in  with  such  proposals, 
I  will  see  that  they  are  submitted  as 
amendments  and  that  hearings  are  held 
on  them. 

Mr.  COOPE31.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  in  the  consideration 
of  HJR.  3584  there  was  testimony  from 
certain  representatives  of  the  coal  min- 
ing districts.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky knows  those  representatives  very 
well,  as  do  I.  Provision  was  actually 
written  into  the  bill  as  a  protective 
feature.  I  think  it  would  do  exactly  as 
the  chairman  has  said  and  would  be 
protective. 

Mr  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  him  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  which  committee  has 
done  txict  a  fine  Job  on  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopek]  who  has  been 
discussing  amendments  which  I  opposed. 


However,  I  recognize  that  his  objective  is 
to  try  to  get  a  good,  workable  bill,  a  bill 
that  woxild-  provide  safety  for  miners. 

Since  the  86th  Congress  I  have  been 
the  principal  sponsor  In  the  Senate  of  a 
bill  to  amend  Public  Law  82-552  by  de- 
leting section  201  (b)  which  provides  that 
title  n  of  the  act  shaU  not  apply  to  mines 
in  which  15  or  fewer  individuals  are  reg- 
ularly employed  underground.  In  the 
89th  Congress,  my  bill  is  S.  1032  and  Is 
cospon.'-ored  by  Senators  Bahtxktt,  Bayh, 
BintEiiCT:.  DotJGLAa,  Gruendio,  Hartki, 
McGe»,  and  MrrcALr. 

H.R  3584  is  the  House  version  of  this 
measure.  It  is  much  more  extensive  in 
its  provisions.  However,  basically,  it  has 
the  same  objective  of  eliminating  section 
201(b),  the  section  making  the  safety 
provisions  inapplicable  to  small  mines. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  enforcible 
safety  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  should  be  applied  to 
small  mines,  as  well  as  large  ones,  if  the 
products  of  that  mine  regularly  enter 
commerce,  or  if  the  mine  operations  sub- 
stantially affect  commerce. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  argument.? 
made  by  those  who  oppqse  the  deletion 
of  section  201(b),  It  Is  most  certainly 
true  that  small  mines  differ  In  some  re- 
spect from  large  mines,  and  it  would  be 
Insupportable  to  Impose  additional  re- 
quirements on  small  operators  If  it  would 
not  Improve  the  safety  of  the  men  who 
work  in  them.  This  has  been  the  stum- 
bllngblock  that  has  held  the  bill  up  In 
past  sessions  of  Congress. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  Interest  that  I 
have  viewed  the  efforts,  both  in  this  Con- 
gress and  the  last,  of  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  to  work 
out  a  bill  that  is  sound  and  equitable,  but 
a  bill  that  would  allow  us  to  move  ahead 
with  the  task  of  reducing  safety  hazards 
in  small  coal  mines.  I  feel  this  has  been 
achieved  in  H  Jl.  3584,  as  reported  by  that 
committee  and  passed  In  the  House,  and 
I  am  glad  to  support  it. 

I  believe  that  reconstltutlon  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view, so  that  the  views  of  the  operators 
and  workers  in  the  newly  covered  mines 
can  be  heard,  is  an  admirable  step.  I 
also  approve  of  the  time  for  abatement 
provisions  of  the  findings  and  orders  sec- 
tion of  the  act  relative  to  safety  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  intensiflcatlon 
of  coal  mine  safety  educational  programs 
and  the  authorization  of  a  Department 
of  Interior  study  into  safety  require- 
ments with  a  report  to  Congress  within  a 
year,  are  provisions  with  which  I  feel 
no  one  can  quarrel.  All  of  these  amend- 
ments have  made  it  a  more  acceptable 
bill  to  more  people. 

We  must  Improve  safety  conditions  for 
workers  underground  in  small  coal 
mines.  Prom  1940  through  1984,  283 
disaster-type  accidents  have  occurred  in 
the  exempted  underground  coal  mines 
and  they  resulted  In  the  death  of  101 
ixrsons  and  Injury  of  204  others.  In 
eight  of  the  explosions,  all  the  men  un- 
derground were  killed.  Bureau  of  Mines 
records  show  that  Imminent  danger  of 
explosion.  Are.  Inundation  or  man-trip 
or  man-hoist  accident  was  cited  in  re- 
ports on  23  percent  of  the  exempted 
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mines  inspected  during  the  last  5  months 
of  1964,  and  that  less  than  2  percent  of 
these  cited  dangers  were  abated  during 
the  Federal  inspection. 

During  the  period  1952  through  1964, 
the  number  of  exempted  imderground 
mines  increased  24  percent  whereas  the 
number  of  mines  covered  by  the  manda- 
tory provisions  of  title  n  decreased  56 
percent.  The  number  of  employees  in 
exempted  underground  mines  increased 
from  26.451  In  1952,  to  31,549  in  1962, 
whereas  the  number  of  employees  in  title 
n  mines  decreased  from  264,711  to  72,- 
238  In  the  same  period. 

In  1952,  only  9  percent  of  the  total 
underground  coal  mine  employees  were 
not  protected  by  the  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  title  n  of  the  act.  By  1962,  this 
figure  had  increased  to  30  percent  and 
Is  expected  to  be  higher  when  the  1963- 
64  data  are  available.  Thus,  the  exemp- 
tion of  small  mines  had  far  less  signifi- 
cance in  1952  than  it  has  today. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  a  law  which  says  a  mine 
with  15  or  more  workers  must  come  un- 
der Federal  jurisdiction,  and  be  subject 
to  Federal  mining  laws,  while  a  mine 
which  has  fewer  than  15  persons  is  not. 
We  now  have  50  years  of  experience  In 
mine  safety.  That  experience  should  be 
applied  to  all  men  who  work  anywhere 
underground  In  coal  mines,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  workers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
ps^ss  this  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  3584, 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
>ieldstime? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  for  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEH.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  is  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton],  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
15  years  ago  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  con- 
sider legislative  proposals  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  disasters  in  the  Nation's  under- 
ground coal  mines. 


As  enacted  In  1952.  the  Federal  Coal 
Kilne  Safety  Act.  or  Public  Law  552,  pre- 
scribed certain  inspection  and  compli- 
ance procedures  to  curb  mine  disasters. 
The  act  further  defined  a  disaster  as  an 
accident  Involving  five  or  more  fatalities 
occurring  underground  ivova  specified 
causes — explosion,  fire,  inundation,  or 
man-trip  or  man-hoist  accident. 

The  act  further  stipulated  that  mines 
employing  15  or  more  men  underground 
must  comply  with  directives  to  abate  dis- 
aster-type situations  covered  by  the  act, 
but  mines  with  14  or  fewer  eijjployees 
underground  were  exempted  from  the 
mandatory  compliance  requirement. 
However,  title  I  mines  covered  by  a  union 
contract  must  comply  with  the  act  as  a 
condition  of  the  bargaining  agreement. 

Congress  granted  the  exemption  after 
a  long  and  impressive  list  of  witnesses 
submitted  compelling  evidence  that  the 
small  mines  should  not  be  covered  by  the 
act.  The  control  of  day-to-day  acci- 
dents, which  predominate  as  causes  of  in- 
jury and  fatal  mishaps,  was  reserved  to 
the  Individual  States. 

I  have  observed  the  operation  of  the 
act  in  relation  to  the  mines'  ssifety  per- 
formance over  the  years,  and  I  &m  of  the 
opinion  that  the  so-called  title  I  mine 
exemption  is  as  justified  and  valid  today 
as  in  1952.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
modification  of  the  title  I  exemption,  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  3584.  has  been  promoted 
by  pressures  completely  divorced  from 
the  safety  issue. 

There  has  always  been  a  curious  re- 
lationship between  the  economics  of  the 
coal  Industry  with  emergence  of  the 
small  mines  as  a  major  part  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  demand-ia-repeal  or  mod- 
ify the  title  I  exemption. 

Although  I  an4  opposed  to  H.R.  3584, 
I  consider  the  Ibill's  proposals  an  im- 
provement over  what  we  started  out  with 
back  in  1958  and  1959.  Further,  I  feel 
that  the  CongresB  has  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  issu^  involved. 

The  coal  industry^  accepted  mechani- 
zation after  World  War  n  £is  essential  to 
its  survival  in  the  highly  competitive 
fuels  economy.  Trained  manpower  re- 
leased by  mechanization  turned  to  a  new 
field  of  labor  in  the  small  mines,  and  the 
small  mining  industry  has  been  the  eco- 
nomic salvation  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Kentucky  coalfield  counties. 

Much  has  been  said  over  the  years  to 
the  effect  that  the  real  issue  at  stake  is 
not  safety  but  economic,  and  a  battle 
between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  nonunion  operators  over 
tonnage  royalties  and  union  dues.  Most 
of  the  small  mines  are  nonunion,  and 
the  record  shows  they  produce  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  coal  from  which  no 
tonnage  royalty  flows  into  the  union's 
pension  and  welfare  coffers. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  seen  a 
weight  of  contested  evidence,  data,  in- 
formation, records,  and  statements  pre- 
sented both  for  and  against  changes  in 
the  title  I  exemption.  As  I  stated  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  testi- 
mony generally  has  always  boiled  down 
to  vigorously  supported  opinions. 

However,  data  furnished  the  subcom- 
mittee show   the   impact  of   the  small 


mines  on  the  total  coal  mining  economy. 
Title  I  production  rose  from  23.5  milUon 
tons  in  1954  to  49.6  million  tons  in  1963. 
At  the  same  time,  title  n  output 
dropped  from  282.5  million  tons  to  259.1 
million  tons  in  1963. 

Title  I  underground  employment  rose 
from  24.759  in  1954  to  30,749  in  1964,  as 
compared  with  a  drop  of  from  173,860  to 
69,893  employees  in  title  II  operations 
over  the  same  period. 

Although  Public  Law  552  dictated 
mandatory  compliance  for  title  11  mines 
in  correcting  violations  under  law,  disas- 
ters and  disaster-type  accidents  continue 
to  occur.  Since  July  16,  1952,  through 
1964  the  large  mines  experienced  883 
disaster-type  accidents.  Involving  394 
fatahties  and  505  Injuries.  Title  I  mines 
experienced  164  occurrences  with  61 
fatalities  and  108  Injuries. 

The  individual  States  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  safety  inspection,  acci- 
dent prevention,  and  safety  education. 
In  Kentucky,  which  is  the  major  small- 
mines  State,  the  Inspection  and  safety 
laws  are  completely  adequate  and  com- 
petently administered.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  see  no  justification  to  change  the  law. 
but  it  is  apparent  this  will,  be  done 
through  H.R.  3584. 

Independent  title  I  operators  have  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  that  enactment  of 
H.R.  3584  would  (H>en  the  gates  to  undue 
harassment  by  inspectors  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Codes.  I  was 
happy  to  note  that  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
stated  that  title  I  nonunion  mines  would 
not  be  required  to  comply  with  the  codes 
but  only  with  the  limited  number  of 
safety  provisions  In  the  act.  It  was  fur- 
ther reassuring  to  note  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  be  directed  to 
spell  out  to  the  operators  the  enforcible 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph).  I  repeat  that 
without  his  expertise  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Clark], 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  would  not 
be  before  the  Senate  today.  Therefore 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him.  i 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  to  work  with  the  floor 
manager  and  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  with  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  its  efforts  leading 
to  the  bill's  presentation  here  since  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI 
designated  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
go  forward  with  the  hearings. 

I  reiterate  wh^t  has  been  said,  that 
the  Senator  f  rcmi  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper),  although  not  a  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
really  became  a  part  of  our  group  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  In  the 
subcommittee  as  well  as  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  express,  as  he  has,  our  concern,  not 
only  for  the  safety — that  is  the  primary 
consideration — of  those  who  mine  for 
their  livelihood;  for  the  actual  miner 
himself,  who  goes  beneath  the  earth  and 
is  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  the  work 
that  he  does — but  I  also  realize  that  there 
Is  the  consideration,  and  it  Is  a  proper 
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subject  ot  concern,  of  the  cost  ot  oper- 
ation of  the  mines  We  have  had  theae 
concerns  through  tlie  years  as  »e  have 
srraduaily  broadeiipd  the  number  of  per- 
sons cohered  by  the  Min-^  Saff^ty  Act, 
for  the  leg:sUt!V"  prop<-«a.  -.vnich  is  the 
pendlnj?  business  of  I:.--'  s,  naie  is  not 
new:  It  ;.h  a  martp-  -/.hu-i::.  :;:i  drawn  the 
iitiention  of  Coi.^-:"s-=;  1  ;  >.-;r.e  years.  It 
tea  vltaJ  C(  ncern  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  M-n-.bers. 

In  1»68  the  Senate  considered  bills 
which  wr.uld  have  brought  all  coal  mines 
under  the  protective  regrulaUon*  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  Hearlngrs 
werf  conducted  In  both  1958  and  1958. 
and  during  the  86th  Congress  In  1960  the 
Senate  gave  Its  approval  80  to  4  to  a 
mea.su.--e  which,  would  have  ended  exist- 
ing pxemu>tion.s  rtlatlng  to  coverage  of 
mli.ps  Aith  U  employees  or  less.  The 
Senate  bUl  waj*  reported  from  committee 
In  the  Hou-se  of  Flepresentatlves,  but  no 
floor  action  was  achieved. 

Tr,  1963  after  extensive  hearings  and 
!nv»«;tU'ation  Into  this  subject.  President 
Kennedys  Task  Force  on  Coal  Mine 
Safety  recotnmended  the  repeal  of  those 
exemptions  In  title  I  of  the  act  which 
limit  the  extent  of  Federal  safety 
re<ailatJons. 

It  Is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  the 
89th  Congr«-«s  toward  broadening  the 
bf-naflcial  <"ff"c:,s  of  Federal  coal  mine 
•safety  legLslailon  as  It  applies  to  the 
smaller  tninea  The  bill  which  is  before 
us  thLs  afternoon.  H  R.  3584.  has  been  the 
subject  of  searching  hearings  in  both 
Hou.se.^  of  Congress.  The  measure  was 
pa.^'wxl  ;n  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  1  1965.  by  sm  overwhelming  vote 
of  335  to  43 — more  than  7  to  1. 

.^s  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  It  has  been  my 
respon.sibillty  to  examine  this  legisla- 
tion and  In  the  House  I  was  active  In 
thl.s  area  of  legislative  effort.  We  recall 
that  H  R  3584  was  reported  to  the  full 
Committee,  and  to  the  Senate,  without 
amendment 

Mr  President,  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  improve  safety  and  reduce 
ca.sualtles  which  occur  as  a  result  of  ac- 
cidents l.n  smaller  mines.  By  applying 
Federal  safety  regulations  to  all  coal 
m.lnes  regardless  of  the  nimiber  of  em- 
ployeef!  we  car-,  expect  meaningful  head- 
way to  bf  made.  This  Is  a  moderate  and 
rea.sonable  approach.  It  would  improve 
Federal-SUte  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation In  the  area  of  coal  mine  safety. 
It  would  promote  safety  education  pro- 
grams at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  It  requires  a  detailed  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  exl.-rtlng  Federal  safety  re- 
quirements by  the  5>ecretary  of  the  In- 
terior, with  a  report  to  be  Issued  within 
1  year  It  revises  and  updates  certain 
review  and  appeals  procedures. 

Mr  President.  I  endorse  this  measure 
which  I  cospon.sor  as  being  necessary  to 
improve  .safety  .standards  In  the  coal 
mines  of  ^ur  Nation  Every  man,  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  mine  in  which  he 
t.s  employed.  Is  entitled  to  the  assurance 
that  his  well-belr.g  is  a  source  of  con- 
cern, and  that  hl.s  safety  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  v.ral  element  in  his  dally 


tasks.    I  tixist  tbat  the  Senate  will  dve 
approval  to  H  R    3584  without  (Wajr. 
Mr   Pre«dent    I  say  that  th«  piotWBCl 

legislation  l.s  actually  modprate  and  ro» 
sonable  But  it  Is  realistic  legistetlon, 
and  It  is  very  Important  that  the  Federal- 
State  cooperation  which  we  have  had 
throagh  the  years  now  be  extended  to 
the  small  mines. 

Perhaps  the  best  justification  which 
was  given  to  the  subcommittee  during 
the  hearings  was  contained  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Acting  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Mem- 
mott.  He  knows  the  mining  Industry 
and  spoke  from  actual  personal  experi- 
ence. He  referred  both  to  his  personal 
experience  and  his  official  responsibility 
when  he  appeared,  on  Jime  14,  1965,  and 
gave  testimony  concerning  this  proposed 
legislation. 

He  said : 

Because  of  this  background,  my  Interest  In 
the  legislation  before  yoa  Is  personal  aa  well 
as  offlcUl.  Many  of  my  clo«e  friends  are 
working  today  in  coal  mines  across  the  coun- 
try. Some  are  employed  at  Is^e  operations 
and  therefore  are  protected  by  the  manda- 
tory (title  II)  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1963.  Others,  working  at 
small  mines  that  employ  fewer  than  16  men 
undergound,  dally  face  the  hazards  of  their 
occupation  without  such  protectltm. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

As  the  Bureau's  Acting  Director  I  have  ob- 
served closely  for  more  than  6  months  now 
Its  operations  under  the  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act, 
I  can  testify  that  coal  mine  operators  and 
workers  and  the  State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ments  are  cooperating  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively to  achieve  not  only  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  our  existing  law. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  pointed  otit  that  under  existing 
law  there  had  been  a  smoothly  working 
program.  Senator  Mortow  also  indi- 
cated that  operations  had  been  effective. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  cooperative 
effort. 

I  read  further  from  what  Mr.  Mem- 
mott  said : 

There  la.  In  my  opinion,  no  reason  to  an- 
ticipate anything  less  tnan  the  same  kind  of 
cooperation  when  this  law  U  extended — as  It 
should  be — to  cover  operations  that  repre- 
sent over  85  p«rx>ent  of  the  active  coal  mines 
in  the  trmted  States,  employing  nearly  a 
third  of  all  our  working  coal  miners. 

The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Memmott  con- 
tinued : 

We  contend  that  excluding  one  out  of 
every  three  of  our  coal  miners  irom  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  mandatory  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act — and 
doing  It  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of 
the  mine  they  work  In — is  in  effect  a  form  of 
dlscr^l nation.  Like  other  forms  of  dlscrlm- 
InaOoa.  it  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  equal  Justlcs 
and  equal  protection  under  the  law, 

I  conclude  my  quotation  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Memmott  with  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt: 

The  legislation  now  before  thU  subcom- 
mittee affords  an   outstanding  opportunity 


to  advanes  th«  cause  a<  safety  in  a  major 
dofnsstto  Industry.  We  In  tbs  Bureau  of 
Mlnas  arc  oonfldent  that  you  gentlemen  will 
make  the  moat  of  that  opportunity. 

That  Is  what  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  are  attempting  to  do 
We  are  aware  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
competence  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It 
has  the  benefit  of  some  55  years'  ex- 
perience. I  think  it  is  a  responsible  or- 
ganisation; and  Mr.  Memmott  asks  not 
only  the  privllegfe,  but  the  re^jonsiblUty 
of  carrying  forward  the  mine  safety  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  an  especially  important  meas- 
ure In  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause our  State  is  the  leading  producer 
of  bituminous  coal.  In  the  year  1964. 
for  example.  West  Virginia  mines 
brought  forth  some  139,361,204  tons  of 
coal.  The  production  average  In  the 
decade  between  1954  and  1963  was  more 
than  126  million  tons  per  year.  And,  be- 
tween 40,000  and  50,000  of  our  citizens 
are  employed  as  miners,  many  of  them 
In  smaller  mines. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
reiterate  my  conviction  that  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  Amendments  (H  R 
3584)  should  receive  the  expeditious  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  We  must  not  de- 
lay in  making  available  to  all  those  who 
go  into  the  mines  for  their  livelihood  the 
added  safety  and  security  which  Is  em- 
bodied in  this  positive  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bUl  still  have? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Nine- 
teen minutes  remain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sena- 
tor iiv  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  not  wily  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  debate,  but  also  for  his  kind  words 
about  minn  his  presentation  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Pi*^ent,  this  is  a  great  day  for 
coal  mine  safety,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  deserves  a  major 
part  of  the  credit  He  has  persisted 
through  the  years  in  urging  legislation 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  bring  to 
the  smaller  mines  the  kind  of  safety  in- 
spection and  requirements  for  safety  de- 
vices and  facilities  which  have  long  been 
applicable  to  the  larger  mines  covered 
In  the  Federal  Coal  Mines  Safety  Act. 

I  tip  my  hat  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, both  for  his  abUlty  and  for  his  per- 
sistence in  continuing  to  urge  this  much 
needed  legislation  upon  Congress. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  this  leg- 
islation since  1958.  when  I  first  intro- 
duced, in  the  85th  Congress,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  exemption  of  small  mines 
from  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  That  bill  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— with  the  assistance  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon — but  not  passed  by  the 
Senate.  In  the  86th  Congress,  however. 
on  April  27.  1960.  S.  743,  which  I  spon- 
sored, did  pass  the  Senate,  but  failed  in 
the  House.     Subsequent  attempts  In  the 
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87th  and  88th  Congresses  to  make  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  applicable  to  all 
mines,  regardless  of  size,  were  tried,  but. 
unfortvmately,  not  eI^ough  votes  were 
able  to  be  summoned  in  the  House. 
Now,  after  7  years,  tmder  the  sponsor- 
ship and  able  leadership  of  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Representative  John 
H,  Dent,  and  the  extraordinarily  capa- 
ble leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse],  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  335  to  43.  has  passed  this 
long  overdue  legislation. 

It  has  been  13  years  since  title  II  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  was 
enacted  by  the  82d  Congress  in  1952. 
Title  n  gave  the  Federal  Government, 
for  the  first  time,  the  authority  to  pre- 
vent major  coal  disasters.  It  empow- 
ered Federal  inspectors  to  Issue  an  order 
of  withdrawal  in  the  event  of  imminent 
danger  of  a  mine  disaster,  or  for  failure 
to  comply  with  Federal  mine  safety  reg- 
ulations within  a  reasonable  time.  This 
enforcement  power  was  given,  however, 
only  with  respegt-ttf^mines  regularly  em- 
ploying 15  or  more  persons  underground. 
So-called  title  I  mineST  employing  J  4  or 
less  individuals  underground,  have  been 
subject  only  to  inspection  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The  exemption  for  title  I  mines  was 
adopted  as  a  result  of  opposition  by  mine 
op>erators  who  contended  that  enact- 
ment of  the  safety  law  would  work  an 
economic  hardship  on  the  smaller  mines. 
The  14-man  limit  was  a  purely  arbitrary 
legislative  compromise.  Experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  an  unfortunate  one. 

While  injury  and  fatality  rates  for 
title  n  mines,  those  presently  subject  to 
the  safety  and  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act,  have  shown 
a  marked  decrease  since  1952.  the  record 
for  mines  employing  less  than  15  shows 
about  the  same  fatality  rate  over  the 
past  5  years  as  in  the  5  years  preceding 
the  1952  act. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  the  5  years  between  1948  and 
1952  there  were  2,176  fatalities  in  title 
n  mines,  whereas  In  the  last  5  years, 
from  1960  through  1964,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  reduced  to  842.  For  the 
same  5-year  period  prior  to  1952  there 
were  400  deaths  In  title  I  mines.  That 
number  has  been  reduced  by  only  14,  to 
386  during  the  past  5  years. 

I  have  with  me.  for  the  record,  a  chart 
showing  the  number  of  imderground  fa- 
cilities and  the  death  rate  per  million 
man-hours  for  the  coal  mining  industry, 
for  title  I  and  title  n  mines,  each  year 
from  1953  through  1964. 

According  to  this  data,  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  rate  of  fatal 
accidents  per  million  man-hours  for 
1961,  in  mines  employing  14  or  less  men 
underground,  was  2.20.  The  fatality 
rate  in  mines  employing  15  or  more  was 
1.37.  While  this  gap  was  closed  slightly 
in  1963  and  1964,  the  fact  remains  that 
title  I  mines  are  far  more  hazardous 
places  to  work  than  title  n  mines. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  title  I 
mines  is  increasing  each  year.  Between 
1952  and  1962  the  number  of  these 
smaller  mines  increased  by  30  percent. 
In  that  same  period,  the  number  of  title 


n  mines  decreased  by  53  percent.  The 
evid«ice  is  clear,  moreover,  that  many 
large  title  n  mines  have  been  split  into 
several  smaller  title  I  mines,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  avoid  compliance  with 
Federal  safety  standards. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  revealing, 
during  1961,  mines  employing  14  or  less 
men  imderground  produced  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  imderground  tonnage  of 
coal,  and  yet  these  mines  were  responsi- 
ble for  34  percent  of  all  underground  fa- 
talities in  that  year. 

Repeal  of  the  small  mine  exemption 
is  particularly  significant  for  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  ranks  sec- 
ond in  the  Nation  with  1,827  active  title 
I  mines  in  the  year  1964.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  Pennsylvanians  have 
died  in  those  mines  from  1948  through 
1964. 

A  majority  of  these  men,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  living  today,  had  the  mines  in 
which  they  met  their  death  been  subject 
to  the  enforcement  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Coal  mining  is,  at  best,  a  hazardous 
occupation.  Those  unfortunate  enough 
to  labor  in  a  14-man  mine  have  had  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  hazards 
of  the  industry.  Their  lives  are  just  as 
dear  to  them  and  their  families  as  are 
the  lives  of  those  who  work  in  larger 
mines.  They  are  equally  entitled  to  a 
safe  place  to  work  and  to  the  full  pro- 
tection of  their  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  amendments  proposed 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper],  amendments  which  I  have 
consistently  opposed  through  the  years. 
I  now  understand  that  they  have  been 
rejected  in  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  while  I  was. 
unfortunately,  detained  on  another  en- 
gagement. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  whether 
he  had  occasion  during  debate  to  refer 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  con- 
vincing rebuttal  of  the  points  made  by 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  by  his  colleague  on  our  com- 
mittee the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  which  begins  on  page  5  of  the 
committee  report. 

If  not,  I  should  like  to  sisk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  part  of  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  begins  on  page  5  with 
the  paragraph.  "The  fear  that  title  n 
would  force  small  mines  out  of  business, 
et  cetera." 

Mr.  CLARK.     Even  above  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  did  not  cover  that 
part,  but  that  was  my  argument  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  today,  as  covered  in  that  para- 
graph. That  is  the  only  amendment  the 
Senator  offered.  He  now  states  that  he 
will  not  offer  any  others. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  That  is  my  an- 
swer, too.  I  do  not  believe  in  burdening 
the  Record  with  material  whicl*  is  set 
forth  so  clearly  in  the  committee  report 
for  which,  of  course,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
is  responsible. 

I  wish  again  to  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  courtesy. 


aud  also  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Forsythe.  counsei 
for  the  full  committee,  and  Mr.  Brufl, 
counsel  for  the  subcommittee,  for  their 
able,  effective,  and  efficient  work,  and 
for  being  of  such  valuable  assistance  to 
the  committee  throughout  the  hearings, 
throughout  the  markup,  and  through- 
out full  committee  consideration;  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  fioor  to  respond  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
about  statistics  provided  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  A  great  deal  of  statis- 
tical evidence  has  been  introduced,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  through  the  years  In 
hearings,  as  to  the  scale  of  injuries  and 
fatalities  in  title  I  and  title  n  mines. 
The  committee  has  stated  in  at  least  two 
reports  that  evidence  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  could  not  be  verified. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Bureau's 
statistics  were  Inaccurate  appeared  in 
1958  in  the  committee  report.  It  ap- 
peared again  In  1960.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  from  the  methods  of 
securing  information  which  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  uses,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  rate  of  injuries  and  fatali- 
ties in  title  I  mines  is  greater  than  in 
title  n  mines. 

Those  who  operate  title  I  mines  and 
many  of  the  State  agencies  hold  the 
view  that  the  record  is  better  in  title  I 
mines.  This  statement  I  have  made 
about  the  unreliability  of  Bureau  of 
Mines  statistics  must  be  made  in  fair- 
ness to  those  who  operate  and  work  in 
title  I  mines.  But  all  agree  that  the 
fairest  safety  measures  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided. I  have  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
simply  to  provide  jurisdiction  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  thereby  to  assume 
that  it  would  insure  better  safety  con- 
ditions than  at  present. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  shall  inspect  each  mine  once  a 
year. 

Earlier  in  my  statement  I  pointed  out 
that  Kentucky  Inspectors  made  thou- 
sands of  inspections  in  1963.  a  greater 
number  than  the  total  of  all  inspections 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  made  throughout 
the  country.  When  this  amendment  be- 
comes effective,  it  will  mean  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  will  have  to  enlarge  Its 
staff  of  Inspectors,  if  it  hopes  to  make  as 
many  Inspections  as  the  State  agencies 
make  today. 

There  is  nothing  written  in  heaven 
which  says  that  Federal  inspectors  are 
any  better  than  State  inspectors.  Sim- 
ply because  (he  Federal  Government  ap- 
points them  does  not  make  them  better 
inspectors  than  those  appointed  by  the 
State  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  when  total 
jurisdiction  is  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  State  agencies  are 
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left  without  anv  r-al  authority,  their 
lr.*.f>iest  naturally  will  be  redoeed.  The 
small  mines  will  not  have  the  eoostant 
help,  and  fHlucallonal  efforta  of  State 
a«pnc1w  and  safety  oonditloQfl  may  de- 
teriorate rather  than  tm prove. 

I  voice  these  thoughts  because  they  are 
practlca;  I  hot^e  the  Biireau  of  Mines 
w!;i  do  as  :t  Is  directed  to  do  In  the  bill — 
that  It  »i!!  bee  n  '  nally.  to  cooperate 
with  the  Stat'*  agencies  and  enter  Into 
Joint  efforts  uj  examine  and  Improve 
safety  condlUoi-..^  and  with  fairness  to 
'he  smal!  mines 

Or.e  other  pfjint  and  I  shall  close.  I 
do  not  think  msuiy  people  recognize  the 
change  ir-,  coai  mining  that  has  occurred 
in  the  last  15  years.  Because  of  the 
mechanization  of  the  large  mines,  be- 
cause of  the  ablUty  to  produce  a  great 
vol'ome  of  coaJ.  coal  miners  have  been 
forced  out  of  work  In  these  mines.  In 
the  '•a.-;te.-n  part  of  my  State,  where 
50,000  r  60  000  coal  miners  were  em- 
pioyed  at  the  close  of  World  War  n.  be- 
tween 25  OOO  and  30.000  now  produce  the 
same  volume  of  coaL  When  miners 
were  forced  out  of  work  In  the  large 
mines — and  many  of  them  are  elderly — 
they  opened  or  worked  In  small  mines. 
Many  of  Lhetn  are  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

If  ihis  act  ta  applied  fairly  and  Justly 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  safety,  I  am 
not  worxied.  but  If  the  PedersJ  Inspec- 
tors who,  from  other  States,  come  into 
my  State  or  any  other  coal  producing 
State  and  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  particularly  section  209,  arbitrarily 
or  unfair iy,  to  the  small  mines,  to  those 
■A  ho  wo.-^k  in  the  small  mines — 2,  3,  4, 
5  3,  and  up  to  14 — will  be  thrown  out  of 
*oric  Then  the  depression  which  now 
exists  :n  tiic  coal  areas  will  be  multiplied 
a^jain  and  again. 

So  I  earnestly  hope — that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  will  be  applied  with  fair- 
ness and  josiice  and  with  no  considera- 
tion except  safety 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  conflict  that 
goes  on  bt'tween  the  large  mines  and  the 
smaii  mmea  I  would  be  foolish  if  I  did 
not  know  that  uo  the  extent  the  produc- 
tjon  from  small  mines  i.«  eliminated,  it 
Will  go  to  ih^  bu!  mu.es.  We  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  this  proposal  is  con- 
nected wiui  the  battle  that  has  been 
going  on  for  years  between  large  and 
small  mines. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  will  develop  an  attitude  somewhat 
different  than  It  had  for  the  last  few 
years  when  It  was  determined  to  force 
the  bill  on  the  small  mines  and  small 
miners  without  aj\y  amendment. 

I  hope  ite  axutude  will  be  fair  to  the 
small  mine.s,  their  ii-r-auirs.  and  those 
nuners  who  depend  -;.  tiiem  for  work 
and  for  a  \v.:r.^  If  they  do  not  act 
fairly— the  biU  will  produce  not  In- 
creased safety,  but  the  elimination  of 
many  of  the  mines,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment of  miners  who  cannot  find  Jobs 
anjwhiere  eliie.  and  hardship  for  Uiem- 
selves  and  their  children  in  my  State 
and  olhtT  .-tate.s 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Orcffon  and 
Uie  Senator  fri.>xn  W^est  Virginia  for  their 
references  to  my  efforts.  I  can  state 
that  for  8  years  I  have  offered  amend- 


ments to  provide  '~,e-~^-r  .safety  for  the 
small  mines,  and  v  ■  r  ught  acalnst 
arWtrary  bfDs  which  ^">ii!d  I  feared,  pat 
our  small  mines  ad  m:r.  -«  oat  of  bal- 
ness.  If  the  pHn  Kums  t  this  biU  are 
not  used  fairly,  I  will  count  on  those  who 
know  something  about  the  mining  In- 
dustry— the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSXl,  who  knowa  It  by  careful  study, 
and  by  observation,  and  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rawdolph], 
who  also  knows  mining  by  observation 
and  study — to  act  to  correct  the  in- 
equities that  may  develop. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  2  minutes. 

Mr.  OORB.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  pending  blU. 
My  distinguished  Junior  colleague  [Mr. 
Bass]  and  I  have  discussed  the  bill  at 
some  length  and  we  have  concluded  Its 
passage  is  deserved  and  is  needed  In  the 
public  interest.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
sideration the  committee  has  given  to 
the  problem,  with  which  It  has  wrestled 
for  a  long  while.  Like  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  hope  when  it 
becomes  law,  it  will  result  In  a  saving  of 
Uvea,  more  econocnlcal  operation,  and  a 
safer  operation  In  a  basic  Industry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  vote. 

Ttje  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 
The  bin  fHR.  3584)  was  passed. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
more  to  lay  that  motion  oti  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
passage  of  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
amendments  today,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoKsil  again  demonstrated  his  une- 
(Tualed  abilities  as  an  advocate.  His 
great  skill  In  handling  the  measure  and 
particularly,  his  clear  and  precise  ex- 
planations, more  than  anything,  helped 
to  achieve  this  efficient  and  successful 
action. 

Moreover,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] and  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss].  &re  to  be  commended  for  their 
splendid  assistance  In  explaining  this 
measure.  They  articulately  demonstrat- 
ed a  profound  imderstandlng  of  its  pro- 
visions and  we  are  grateful  for  their  Im- 
mense contribution. 

We  are  grateful  also  for  the  splendid 
cooperation' of  the  distingiilshed  Junior 
Senator  from  Kentucio'^  [Mr.  CoopxrI. 
While  effectively  expressing  his  strong 
and  sincere  views  on  the  measure  he 
selflessly  sought  to  obtain  the  expedi- 
tious action  which  was  achieved.  We 
are  indebted  to  him.  The  same  com- 
mendation Is  extended  to  his  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
MoRTOwl,  who  similarly   expressed  his 


stnoere  views  on  the  meostire,  but  none- 
tbdeas  cooperated  greatly  in  i^ermlttlng 
prompt  and  e£Bclent  action. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy In  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives announcing  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  12169)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflElcer  appointed  Mr.  Spark - 
MAK  and  Mr.  Hickxnloopxr  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMEl^DMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1025,  S.  2499, 
that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
msule  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  t>e  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LxGisLATTVE  Curk.  a  bill  (S. 
2499),  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  authorize  issuance  and  sale  of  partic- 
ipation of  interests  based  on  certain 
pools  of  loans  held  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  other  piu'- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL 


US  PARTICIPATION  IN  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ALASKA 
PURCHASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  S.  2614. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2614)  to  provide  for  UJ3.  participation  In 
the  1967  statewide  celebraUon  of  the 
centennial  of  the  Alaska  purchase,  which 
was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

That,  in  recognition  at  the  national  and 
International  algnlflcance  of  the  purcbaoe  of 
Alaaluk  by  the  United  States  from  Riusla 
In  1867.  the  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it 
U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  ap- 
propriate United  States  participation  In  the 
statewide  1967  centennial  celebration,  Joint- 
ly with  the  8tat«  of  Aimkn  through  Indus- 
trial, agricaltaral.  educational,  research,  or 
commercial  projects,  or  facilities  which  oon- 
trlbute  to  the  cslebratlon  and  result  In  an 
enduring  symbol  of  the  slgnlflcance  to  the 
TTnlted  States  of  Its  porchase  of  Alaska  in 
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1807  and  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  Alaska. 

BMC.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  autborlMd  to  make  grants 
to  the  State  of  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  State. 
Its  p>oIitlcal  subdivisions,  municipalities,  or 
public  or  private  nonprofit  oorporatlons  to 
defray  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  costs 
of  projects  planned  to  support  Initially  the 
1997  Alaska  Centennial  as  an  event  of  na- 
tional interest.  Such  projects  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  grants  only  after  they  are  approved 
by  such  department  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
as  shall  be  designated  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Alsfika.  In 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  addiuonal  criteria  to 
be  met  by  such  projects  and  shall  promulgate 
regulations  goTcrnlng  the  submission  and 
approval  of  applications. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  for  a  project  that  recipient  of 
such  grant  furnish  adequate  assiu-ance  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
oontractors  on  projects  financed  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  wages  at  not  less  than 
those  preraUlng  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  deternUned  by  the  Secretary 
ot  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.8  C.  a76a-5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
•-0  the  labor  standards  si>eclfled  In  this  pro- 
rtslon  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  19&0 
( 16  FR.  3176;  64  Stat,  12e7;  6  U.S  C.  133^-15 ) . 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Jiine  13.  1934.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948.  as  amended;  40  XJS.C 
37e(c)). 

(c)  Tbere  U  hereby  authatized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  eseeed  M.OOO.OOO.  Funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
Available  for  expenditure  xmtu  June  80.  1968. 
Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
appropriate  particlpaUon  by  the  United 
States  in  ceremonies  and  exhlblu  which  are 
a  part  of  the  centennial  celebration,  when- 
ever the  natlonsd  or  International  slgnlfl. 
cance  of  any  eyent  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration will  be  enhanced  by  such  United 
States  participation. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  provide  for  the  display  of  Federal  ex- 
hlblu at  one  or  more  sites  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  In  buildings  or  structures  furnished 
to  the  Umted  States,  during  the  period  of 
the  centennial  celebraUon.  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  utlllae  Umted  States-owned 
mobile  geodesic-domed  exlilblUon  buUdlngs 
or  structure*  erected  on  land  owned  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  subdMslon 
thereof  and  furmshed  to  the  United  SUtes, 
without  cost,  durmg  the  period  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration; 

(3)  mcur  such  expenses  as  may  be  neccs- 
•ary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
aectlon.  Including  but  not  llnaited  to  expendl- 
turas  Involved  In  the  selection,  purcliase, 
rental,  construction,  and  other  acquisition 
of  exhibit*  and  materials  and  equipment 
therefor  and  the  actual  display  thereof  and 
including  but  not  limited  to  related  expendi- 
tures for  costs  ot  landscaping,  transporUUon 
insurance.  instalUUon,  safekeeping,  mainte- 
nance and  oparaUon,  and  dlsmantUng; 

(3)  enter  into  such  contract*  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  United  Stat«s  par- 
ticipation In  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ex- 
iilbit*  which  are  a  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration; 

(4)  appoint  such  persons  as  he  deems  to 
be  nacessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  •ecttoo.  excerpt  that  no  person  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  shaU  rec«lve  cotnpen- 
"kUon  from  the  United  SUtes  at  a  rat*  in 
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excess  of  that  reoetved  by  persons  tinder  the 
Claaslflcatloa  Act  of  1949  for  performing 
comparable  duties; 

(5)  procure  services  as  authorized  l>y  sec- 
Oon  15  of  the  Administrative  Kxpensee  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  66a).  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $76  per 
diem  when  actually  employed;  and 

(6)  accept  any  gifts,  donations,  or  devlaes, 
or  loans  othar  than  of  money,  to  be  used  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  determining  the  exhibits  to  be  m- 
Btalled  by  the  United  States  during  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  and  in  selecting  the  site 
or  sites  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  such  ex- 
hibits, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Alaska  State  Centennial  Commission. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
or  InstrumeBtality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized — 

(1)  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  with 
reepect  to  United  States  participation  In  the 
ceremonial  aspects  of  th*  centennial  cele- 
bration; and 

(2)  to  make  available  to  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time,  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  his  funcUons  under  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  secUcA 
not  to  exceed  •900.000. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  official  close  of  the  centennial  celebra- 
Uon concerning  the  acUvltlee  of  the  Federal 
Government  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Includmg 
a  detailed  statement  of  expenditures.  Upon 
tranfimlsslon  of  such  report  to  the  Congress. 
aU  appointments  made  under  this  Act  shall 
terminate. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  outside  the  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  90  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  2614. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  did  the  Senator  make  a  mo- 
tion to  concur  :n  the  House  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sehator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  House 
substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  motion  will  be  stated  tor  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  5,  In  lieu  of  the  figure  '$4  million" 
Insert  "W  million." 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  yields  to  himself 
how  much  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes: 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  has  been  well  considered  and 
debated  at  some  length. 

Of  course.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  WiluamsI. 

The  situation  here  historically  Is  as 
follows:  Congress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  centennial  observance  of 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  In  1867  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia. 

This  study  was  made.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reported  back  to  the 
Congress  recommending  that  the  U.S. 
Government  participate  In  this  cen- 
tennial. 

Subsequently,  bills  were  Introduced  In 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  calling  for  a 
Federal  appropriation  In  each  case  of 
$7.2  million,  to  be  matched  by  the  l^te 
and /or  local  political  subdivisions  In 
Alaska;  and  In  addition,  authorizing  an 
t«>propriation  of  $600,000  in  each  case 
for  direct  Federal  exhibits. 

This  original  submission  in  the  amount 
of  $7.6  million  was  altered,  first  in  the 
Senate  and  later  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   although    that    aunount    of 
money  which  was  the  purchase  price  paid 
for  Alaska  was  approved  by  the  adminis- 
tration.    On  the  last  day  of  the  last  ses- 
sion this  bin  came  before  the  Senate 
It  was  a  crowded  day.     It  was  a  busy  day. 
This  bill  was  brought  up  relatively  late 
In  the  aftemocm  when  not  much  time 
remained.    The  Senator  from  Delaware, 
as  I  recall,  offered  an  amendment  reduc- 
ing the  recommendation   of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  $4.6  million  to  $3.6 
mlUloiL     That  amendment  was  accepted. 
I  should  say,  because  I  Uilnk  it  is  Im- 
portant, that  the  bill  came  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to 
1.    A  week  before  last  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlTes  considered  this  bill  and  ap- 
proved It  after  a  roll  call  vote  with  a  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  $4.6  million. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  when  this  appro- 
priation Is  made,  as  I  am  confident  It 
vrtll  be  following  approval  of  the  authori- 
zation act.  It  does  not  mean  that  $4.6 
million  wUl  necessarily  flow  to  Alaska. 
This  is  so  for  two  reasons.     First,  as  I 
said,  there  has  to  be  a  matching  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  State  or  local  commu- 
nity.    Second,   the  Secretary  of   Com- 
merce is  placed  in  charge  of  all  of  this. 
He  has  to  screen  each  application.    He 
has  to  approve  each  applloatlan. 

We  may  not  Infer.  I  think  that  he  Is 
going  to  recklessly  and  wUdly  ^prove  aU 
appllcattcHis  submitted  whether  or  not 
they  have  merit. 

Of  course,  the  local  community  Is  not 
goli«  to  adc  for  something  that  It  Is  iu>t 
ready  to  support  Itself,  because  It  has  to 
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put  up  dollar  for  dollar.  That  will  not 
be  easy  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  small 
lowTis  In  Alaska. 

But.  Mr  President,  Alaska  is  looking 
f  irward  to  this  great  celebration  next 
yfa.r  If  we  are  to  move  by  way  of 
Federal  Involvement,  we  must  move 
sfjeedlly.  because  the  1966  building  sea- 
.son — the  essential  building  season — Is 
almost  here 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy In  the  chair  I,  The  time  of  the 
SerLator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  yield  myself  an 
addiUoiial  minute. 

Substantially  all  the  construction 
work  mu.st  be  performed  In  the  spring, 
summer,  and  early  fall  of  1966. 

Does  this  proposal  create  a  precedent? 
Of  course  It  does  not.  There  Is  a  list 
longer  thar.  from  here  to  there  of  similar 
cflebraiions  In  the  past,  dating  a  long 
lime  back,  which  have  been  financed  In 
whoie  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  We  seek  to  establish  no  prece- 
deru.  In  most  cases  heretofore,  as  I  am 
Informed — at  least.  In  many  cases — there 
has  been  no  local  participation  at  all.  In 
this  instance  there  will  be.  The  Secre- 
tary- of  Commerce  wlU  seek  to  protect  the 
Lnterests  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, itds  same  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate At  ihat  tune,  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  it  provided  for  $4,600.- 

000  The  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  was  the  sponsor,  reduc- 
ing the  first  item  from  >4  million  to  $3 
million,  and  still  leaving  $600,000  Intact. 
In  other  words,  the  Senate  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  bill  by  $1  million. 

The  bill  went  to  the  House,  where  the 
$1  million  was  fully  restored.  Nothing 
has  happened  in  the  Interval  to  justify 
increasing  the  authorization  by  25  per- 
cent Quite  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
an  acceleration  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Certainly  we  shall  have  to  start  some- 
where to  curiail  expenditures  if  we  are 
ever  to  take  ai^y  steps  at  all  toward  re- 
ducing Government  expenses. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  argues  that 
the  bhi  does  not  establish  a  precedent, 

1  cannot  agree  with  him  on  that  point. 
It  Is  true  that  centennial  commemora- 
tions have  been  held  heretofore;  but 
pnor  to  thi.«;.  .single  locations  were  se- 
lected to  celebrate  a  particular  event. 
In  thLs  instance  surely  the  commemora- 
Uon  :s  of  :te  100th  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  .Ma.ska  But  what  Is  pro- 
laosed'  It  ks  not  proposed  to  select  one 
location,  such  as  Anchorage  or  Fair- 
banks, for  the  building  of  the  centennial 
center  where  this  historic  occasion 
would  be  commemorated.  Instead  it  Is 
proposed  to  con.struct  convention  halls 
m  three  cities  In  Alaska.  That  is  what 
it  boils  down  u)  One  million -dollar  con- 
vention hai;  would  be  built  at  Sitka. 
which  has  a  poptilatlon  of  only  6,600; 
one  would  be  built  In  Anchorage;  and  one 
In  Falrbank.s. 

Many  ciUes  in  the  United  States  would 
like  to  have  convention  halls.  Some 
cities  in  my  own  State  would  like  to  have 


them.  But  is  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  conven- 
tion halls  In  various  areas  of  the  United 
States?  How  farxan  we  go  In  observing 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
Alaska?  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  original  request  for  the  observance 
of  the  centennial  was  $7.6  million.  This 
was  about  as  much  as  was  paid  for 
Alaska.  I  agree  that  the  event  should  be 
commemorated,  but  more  should  not  be 
paid  for  the  celebration  than  was  paid  for 
the  purchase  of  the  territory  In  the 
beginning. 

In  recent  years  such  proposals  have 
been  getting  out  of  hand.  In  1962  the 
Federal  Government  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide $9.9  million  for  the  exposition  held 
In  Seattle.  For  the  196+-«5  New  York 
World's  Fair  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  $17.5  million.  In  January  of 
this  year  we  provided  $7.5  million  for  the 
Interama.  Now  we  have  before  us  this 
bill  to  provide  $4.6  million  In  Federal 
funds  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

Last  year  the  Senate  cut  this  amount 
to  $3.6  million.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
raise  the  ante  by  25  percent  above  what, 
as  recently  as  1965,  we  decided  should  be 
the  maximum  amount.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  merely  restore  the 
bill  to  the  exact  amount  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  last  year.  The 
amendment  at  that  time  was  accepted  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

Why  should  we  now  raise  the  amount 
by  an  extra  $1  million? 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired.  Does 
he  yield  himself  additional  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk] 
has  taken  an  active  interest  In  this  bill. 
He  Is  unavoidably  detained  today. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  as  published  In  the  committee  re- 
port, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  They  outline  the  reasons  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  objecting  to  the 
proposal.  Needless  to  say-J^^ggree  com- 
pletely with  his  argiiments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  individ- 
ual views  of  Mr.  Lauschi  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
ItfOmovAL  VBws  or  ICs.  Lattscbs 
I  do  not  concur  with  the  recomniendaUon 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  ttiat  the  Senate 
approve  S  3614.  as  amended,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  U.S.  participation  In  the  statewide  ex- 
poaltlon  to  be  held  in  Alaska  during  1067. 

While  I  recognize  the  merit  of  such  domes- 
tic expositions.  I  am  deeply  alarmed  and  con- 
cerned atKiut  the  frequency  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  local  fairs  and  celebrations  of 
this  type. 

Domestic  expositions  can  provide  a  limited 
cultural  and  economic  benefit  for  the  State 
in  which  such  an  event  Is  held,  but  the  FM- 
eral  Oovemment  should  not  t>e  attempting  to 
pour  large  sums  of  money  into  these  events 
every  few  years. 

Prom  IMO  until  1962,  the  VS.  Oovemment 
did  not  significantly  participate  In  any  do- 
mestic exposition  or  fair,  but  then  began 
what  is  developing  into  a  mass  parade  on 
Washington  for  Federal  funds.  This  trend 
started  with  the  "Century  31"  KiposiUon  in 
1063  in  Seattle.  Wash.  For  that  event  a  total 
of  99  •  million  was  appropriated.  Following 
the   1963  Seattle   exposition,   the  New  Tork 


World's  Fair  In  1964-66  received  an  appro- 
priation of  (17.6  million.  At  each  of  these 
fairs  the  Federal  Oovemment  constructed 
huge  and  costly  exhibition  halls. 

Now  we  have  Alaska  asking  for  (7.2  million 
in  Federal  appropriations  to  aid  their  1967 
Alaska  Purchase  Centennial.  This  Federal 
money  will  not  be  for  one  major  project  such 
as  was  done  in  Seattle  and  New  Tork.  instead 
the  major  share  will  go  to  three  Alaskan 
cities  on  a  matching  basis  for  the  following 
centennial  buildings  and  parks: 

1.  Anchorage.  Alaska,  population  66,550 
(plus  military  personnel) . 

In  Anchorage,  a  multipurpose  convention- 
civic  center  Is  planned  as  a  permanent  struc- 
ture to  be  used  for  conventions,  historical 
pageants,  an  International  fur  auction,  and 
other  major  events  of  the  centennial  year. 

Following  the  centennial  year  this  build- 
ing's primary  function  will  be  that  of  a  con- 
vention center.  It  is  planned  to  accommo- 
date a  wide  variety  of  events.  These  events 
can  be  grouped  into  four  basic  categories: 

( 1 )  Conventions,  meetings,  rallie*.  and 
lectures. 

(3)  Trade  shows,  industrial  exhibits,  and 
miscellaneous  commercial  activities. 

(3)  Musical  and  theatrical   performances. 

( 4 )  Sports  activities. 

Estimated  total  coet  of  this  project  is  $5 
million. 

2.  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  population  25,000, 
plus  military  personnel. 

Fairbanks  plans  to  develop  a  40-acre 
centennlsa  park  as  the  central  exhibit  hub 
of  the  centennial  celebration.  The  site  In- 
cludes such  tourist  attractions  as  a  recon- 
structed gold  rush  town,  a  zoo,  a  narrow- 
gage  gold  rush  train,  a  reftirbished  riverboat, 
and  an  international  bouse.  The  latter 
building  would  be  used  to  house  tilatorlctd 
pageants,  performing  arts,  conventions,  and 
Federal  exhibits. 

This  is  the  Pioneer  Memorial  Park  In  Fair- 
t>an)cs.  Kverything  on  this  site  is  permanent, 
except  the  exhibit  area  and  the  amusement 
area.  After  1967.  it  wUl  be  tvimed  over  to 
Pioneer  Memorial  Park  as  a  permanent 
XoxuiBt  attraction. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  this  project  Is  $4.- 
600.000. 

3.  SiUa,  Alaslca,  popiilatlon  6,690. 

Sitka  is  planning  on  construction  of  a 
centennial  center  to  be  used  primarily  for 
the  perfcM'mance  of  the  Alaska  Day  pageant. 
This  building  will  also  be  \iaed  as  a  conven- 
tion and  exhibit  area. 

Sitka  is  the  hUtorical  center  of  the  1967 
celebration.  This  centennial  buUdlng  will 
serve  as  a  permanent  convention  center  type 
of  structure. 

Total  estimated  coet  ot  this  building  is 
$1,660,000. 

I  cannot  see  the  Justification  of  a  TT.S.  Oov- 
emment auditorixim  at  SitJta.  Alaska,  a  city 
at  only  6.690  people.  I  also  disapprove  of 
UBli^  Federal  moneys  to  build  convention 
centers  in  FaLrbanlu  and  Anchorage  where 
there  are  only  35,000  and  66,000  people, 
respectively.  It  is  clear  that  these  buildings 
or  hlstcric  park  developments  will  only  t>e 
used  for  local  functloiu  and  conventions  al- 
though financed  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

With  the  Alaska  Purchase  Centennial  tak- 
ing i>lace  In  1967,  we  would  have  sutMtantlal 
Frderal  participation  in  three  domestic  ex- 
positions in  6  short  years.  But  this  has  only 
tjeen  the  starting  point.  San  Antonio,  Tex, 
has  planned  a  HemlsFalr  for  1968  and  is  ask- 
ing for  at  least  910  mUlion  of  Federal  funds. 
Next  we  find  that  Florida  Is  expecting  to  re- 
ceive (15  million  from  Federal  sources  for  Its 
"Interama"  exposition. 

Thus,  what  begins  as  a  celebration  of  local 
interest  becomes  a  massive  plan  whereby  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  caJled  upon  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  promote  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  t>e  used  as  a  part  of  a  permanent 
civic  center  or  convention  hall.    In  addition. 
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th*  Faderal  Oovemment  U  coounitted  to  and 
muat  coatrlbnt*  to  tb«  UnlTMnal  Intama- 
tlooal  KxpostUOQ  In  Mocitreal,  Canada,  in 
1B67.  Plans  are  now  also  being  1ntt>at«id  for 
a  U.S.  World's  Fall  in  celebration  of  tb«  aoOth 
anniversary  of  the  United  States  in  10  years. 

This  multitude  of  past  Investments  and  fu- 
ture asked-for  commitals  has  serious  Im- 
plications and  unjustified  coffts.  If  Alaska, 
HemlsFalr  and  Interama  are  approved,  over 
(60  million  of  Federal  funds  will  have  been 
expended  for  domeetle  fairs  and  expositions 
In  lees  than  10  years.  When  will  it  stop? 
Every  city  and  State  planning  centennials 
and  sesquicentennlals  wUl  feel  Jxistlfled  In 
approaching  Congress  for  large  financial 
grants. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ever  Increas- 
ing frequency  of  Federal  expenditures  for  do- 
mestic celebrations,  I  feel  It  neceaaary  to  op- 
pose the  peaaage  oi  6.  2614. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept, as  a  modification,  a  reduction  half- 
way between  the  figure  pro\'lded  In  the 
House  bill  and  the  figure  provided  In  the 
Senate  bill— $3  6  million  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  $4.6  million  by  the  Hoxise? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  must  advise  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  he  feels  obliged  to 
adhere,  to  the  best  of  his  abUlty,  to  the 
figure  established  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  recently  as  the  week  be- 
fore last.  The  House  had  arpple  time  to 
consider  the  measure.  I  shovOdsay  now, 
t)ecause  I  believe  it  will  have  real  mean- 
ing to  my  friend  from  Delaware,  that  a 
reduction  of  $1  million  from  the  commit- 
tee estimate  for  this  bill  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  made  by  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  In  the  House.  Representa- 
tive Rivers,  of  Alaska.        

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired.  Does  he  yield  himself  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wish  to  yield  me  a  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely; 
I  jrleld  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Had  not  Repre- 
sentative RivxRS  himself  volxmtarily  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
amotmt  by  $1  mUllon,  It  very  well  could 
have  been  that  the  bill  would  have 
reached  the  Senate  providing  for  an  au- 
thorlzatlcMi  of  $5.6  million. 

I  believe  we  have  gone  quite  far  in  co- 
operating with  those  who  do  not  approve 
the  proposal  In  any  form,  whether  $3.6 
million.  $4.6  million,  or  $2.6  million. 

We  take  the  attitude  that  this  centen- 
nial celebration  will  be  of  real  national 
significance.  If  Alaska  Is  willing  to  con- 
tribute $4.6  million.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
gained  such  great  dividends  from  the 
ownership  of  Alaska,  ought  to  be  willing 
to  contribute  a  like  amount. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  not  in  a  compromlalng  mood. 
I  appreciate  his  poattlon;  however.  I  too 
feel  strongly  abotit  this  and  shall  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment 
I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment should  be  required  to  build  three 


convention  halls,  some  In  towns  having 
iwpulations  of  less  than  7,000. 

Mr.  BARIIjETT.  Woxild  the  Senator 
not  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  erect  a  convention  hall  that 
would  endure  and  continue  to  serve  a 
constructive  purpose  for  years  to  come 
rather  than,  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  In  the  past,  to  make  a  direct 
appropriation  for  a  fair  building,  for 
example,  and  to  have  that  building  de- 
molished at  the  conclusion  of  the  fair? 
Mr.  WHJLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  convention  halls  are  wonderful. 
The  only  question  is.  Can  the  Federal 
Government  put  one  In  every  town  of  less 
than  7,000  population  all  over  America? 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
erect  three  conventions  In  Alaska  for  one 

centennial.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Perhaps  we  did  not 
need  the  World's  Pair  building  which 
cost  the  United  States  a  good  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  That  building  was  sub- 
sequently torn  down.  It  has  been  the 
judgment  of  Congress  to  do  this  In  the 
past. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
In  the  judgment  of  Senators,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  uphold.  It  was  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senate  last  year  that 
$3.6  million  was  sufllclent. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.      Mr.    President,    I 

j^eld  myself  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  I,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
who  was  the  manager  of  the  bill,  are 
aware  of  the  reasons  wh.v  that  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.  It  was  late  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  final  day  of  the  session. 
We  had  a  number  of  bills  yet  to  consider. 
There  simply  was  rK>t  enough  time  to 
debate  that  measure. 

As  I  recall,  the  Seimtor  from  Delaware 
said  that  he  Intended  to  take  quite  a 
little  time  if  there  were  not  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  that 
measure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  why  was  the  bill  brought  out 
lir  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session? 
Pork  barrel  measures  presented  on  the 
last  day  of  a  session  should  run  Into  more 
opposition  than  they  did  leist  year. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  not  a  pork  barrel  measure.  It  Is  far 
from  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, In  his  conunents  on  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  that 
this  amendment  gives  i.o  indication  of 
anything  but  our  firmest  love  and  appre- 
ciation for  his  fine  State  of  Alaska.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  his  beau- 
tiful State.  I  have  a  tremendous  amoimt 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  Alaska. 

I  think  all  of  us  wish  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  participate  in  a  fit- 
ting centennial  celebration.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  asking  for  an  excessive  amount. 


I  believe  that  when  this  meastire  was 
Introduced  originally.  It  contained  a  re- 
quest for  $7,600,000.  This  was  nearly 
double  the  amount  eontalned  in  this 
measure.  The  amoimt  Is  getting  down  to 
a  more  reasonable  figure  now. 

The  Senate  approY<^  a  figure  of  $3 
million.  The  House  infereased  that  fig- 
ure to  $4  million.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  wants  the  figure  to  remain  at  $4 
million.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  suggested  a  compromise  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion. 

I  point  out  that  there  Is  another  $600,- 
000  which  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  pay  for  expenses  and  participa- 
tion by  various  Federal  agencies  $ind  per- 
soimeL 

We  are  now  talking  about  an  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  $3  million  for 
capital  Improvements,  plus  $600,000  for 
these  other  expenses.  It  seems  to  me 
tiiat  at  a  time  when  we  have  unforeseen 
expenditures,  such  as  the  war  In  'Viet- 
nam and  foreign  aid  for  pacification 
programs  In  Vietnam,  we  should  try  to 
keep  these  other  nonessential  expendi- 
tures as  low  as  we  possibly  can. 

It  will  be  noted  on  page  4571  of  the 
CONCRKSSIONAL  RccoKD  of  MaTch  2.  1966, 
that  Representative  Rtvers  of  Alaska  has 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  the  conven- 
tion hall  at  Sitka  In  Alaska  would  be  $3 
million,  $1.5  million  to  be  put  up  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  $1.6  million  to 
be  put  up  by  this  little  town  of  Sitka, 
Alaska,  with  a  population  of  6,600.  Sure- 
ly the  people  of  Sitka  could  find  uses  for 
their  locally  raised  $1.6  million  that 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  town 
than  would  a  convention  hall  of  this 
magnitude. 

Alaska  has  its  problems.  It  Is  just  now 
beginning  to  come  out  from  under  a 
serious  earthquake  and  water  damage 
catastrophe  at  Anchorage  and  other 
Alaskan  cities.  Alaska  has  need  for  Im- 
provements in  its  schools  and  hospitals. 
However,  a  suggestion  Is  now  made  that 
we  give  Alaska  $4  million  tor  a  celebra- 
tion. 

On  page  4574  of  the  Coworissional 
lUcoRD  for  March  2.  1966,  a  list  of  the 
type  of  Items  that  are  programed  for 
this  centennial  appears. 

I  read  that  Ust  from  the  Congressional 
Racon: 

The  following  items  show  the  scope  and 
character  of  Alaska  centennial  permanent 
projects  for  which  State  and  iocal  plan- 
ning is  nearly  complete,  or  Is  In  an  advanced 
stage: 

First.  International  Hooee  and  related 
buildings — Falrbanlts. 

Second.  Multipurpose  building  for  con- 
ventions, and  so  forth — Anciiorage. 

Third.  Convention  and  exhibit  center-^ 
Sitka. 

Fourth.  State    Museum — Juneau. 

Fifth.  AmplUthealier  for  presentation  of 
historic  dnuna — Kodlak. 

Sixth.  Alaska  Prehistory  Muse\im — Homer. 

Seventh.  Port  B^enal  reconBtructiao — 
Kenai. 

Eighth.  Reconstruction  of  a  barrabora — 
Soidotna-Kasllof. 

Ninth.  Memorial  to  WUilam  H.  Bewkrd — 
Seward. 

Tenth.  Restoration  of  Riieaian-Amerloaii 
Co.  school — NlnUehlk. 

Kleventh.  Alaska  BaUbelt  Btotoclcsl  Mu- 
seum— Talkeetna. 
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Tweirth.  Library  addition  for  hUtorlc&I 
display — KotMbue. 

Thirteenth.  Reconstruction  of  autbentlo 
TUnglt  conun unity  boxue — Takut&t. 

Fourteenth.  Auditorium  for  "Boyt  <a  "99 
Show" — Ska^pray. 

Fifteenth.  Tourtat  information  and  com.- 
niunlty   center — Valdes. 

auteenth.  Vitus  Bering  Memorial — 
Cordova. 

These  projects  may  all  have  some 
historical  and  cultural  sl^niflcance. 
However.  It  seems  to  me  that  Alaska 
should  erect  these  projects  th«nselves 
rather  than  call  on  the  American  tax- 
payers to  do  so. 

I  .suggest  that  Lf  Alaska  had  to  put  up 
the  money,  they  would  give  priority  to 
their  schools  and  hospitals  and  keep 
the.se  proposed  expenditures  within 
bour.ds. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  Is  agreed 

Mr  B.^RTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  niy  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  Is  not  present  to  support 
thiis  measure  Is  that  he  was  called  out  of 
town  on  offlcial  business. 

I  yield  2  minutes  and  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  MlchlKan  [Mr. 
H.\rt:  who  was  In  charge  of  the  bill 
la-st    October 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from  Michigan  is  recognized 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  a  resiew  of  the  discussion  at  the 
time  the  Senate  passed  the  measure  re- 
sponds adequately  to  the  concerns  that 
have  been  voiced  again  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  pretends 
U)  have  any  contact  which  would  tell  us 
precisely  how  much  should  be  appropri- 
ated in  any  situation  such  as  this.  How- 
ever, very  careful  consideration  was 
given  to  this  subject  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

r  am  .satLsfied,  as  I  was  last  fall,  that 
a  flRure  substantially  higher  than  that 
which  we  now  propose  properly  could  be 
appropriated. 

The  .symbolism  of  Alaska  and  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  live  at  this  moment 
is  very  great  and  fully  Justifies  our  pres- 
ence there  a.-<  a  solid  symbol  of  the  prog- 
ress that  a  free  society  can  make. 
Alaska  is  a  State  which  Is  located  right 
next  to  Russia. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  higher  figure,  a  figure  which. 
Indeed,  many  of  us  think  is  not  high 
enough 

Mr  B.ARTLETT  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  2f^  minutes 
remaining 

Mr  BARTLETT.  How  much  time 
dc*.s  the  Senator  from  Delaware  have 
remaining'' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  used  all  his 
tmie 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 

President  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yea.<;  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr,  President.  I 
yleid  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
seiUor  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
chairrna:^.  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Before 
the  Senator  yields,  I  had  promised  1 
minute  to  another  Senator.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  object  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  each  side  be 
granted  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  Each  side  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to 
me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  Inquire  as  to 
the  possibility  of  offering  an  amendment. 
I  am  not  so  disturbed,  and  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting so  much  to  helping  Alaska  with 
the  centennial,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
the  building  of  three  auditoriums  in 
Alaska  by  the  use  of  Federal  money.  I 
think  it  Is  a  bad  precedent,  and  I  think 
It  is  not  Justified. 

I  wonder  if  an  amendment  could  be 
offered  here  to  the  effect  that  any  build- 
ing or  structure  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  as  provided  in  the  bill  would 
have  to  be  torn  down  and  removed 
within  6  months  after  the  centennial  is 
over,  unless  the  State  or  local  people  pay 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  cost  of 
that  building.  If  they  wish  to  keep  it 
as  a  permanent  building  for  local  use. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  would 
be  only  fadr.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  against 
helping  Alaska,  but  I  am  against  build- 
ing permanent  auditoriums  for  local 
cities  and  towns,  especially  a  million- 
dollar  auditorium — or  whatever  it 
costs — for  a  town  of  7,000.  We  have  a 
number  of  towns  of  7,000  in  my  State. 
We  received  no  Federal  help  for  our 
150th  auiniversary  celebration.  I  am  not 
against  helping  Alaska,  but  we  In  Iowa 
would  like  to  have  million -dollar  audi- 
toriums in  all  our  towns  of  7.000  over  the 
State.  They  would  be  wonderfiU  addi- 
tions for  those  mimiclpalltles. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  won- 
dered If  the  Senator  would  be  ame- 
nable to  an  amendment  of  that  kind: 
That  if  the  people  of  Alaska  wish  to  keep 
the  auditoriums  which  are  built  with 
Federal  funds,  they  either  pay  for  them 
within  6  months  or  have  them  torn  down 
and  removed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     No,  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  accept  such  an  amendment, 
because  I  think  It  Is  incomptwably  bet- 
ter to  maintain  such  buildings  as  per- 
*manent,  useful  structures. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Why  should 
not  the  local  communities  pay  for  them? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  will  pay  half. 
Of  course,  the  building  proposed  to  be 
provided  for  the  town  of  7,000  Is  not  a 
mlllion-doUar  building;  it  Is  a  $750,000 
buUding. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  close 
enough  so  that  I  cannot  see  what  dif- 
ference it  would  make. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  watch  the  dollar  very  closely. 
It  Is  considerably  less  than  a  million  dol- 


lars, and  half  that  money  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  local  community,  which 
has  already  bonded  Itself  in  the  amount 
of  $400,000  to  pay  its  share. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  long  list  of 
suggested  projects.  We  do  not  know 
which  of  those  projects  will  ultimately  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
They  are  not  all  convention  halls,  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  merely 
think  it  is  a  bcul  practice. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Felaware.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  1  point 
out  one  thing.  I  have  already  quoted 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  and  I 
quote  the  colleague  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrueninoI  to  the  effect  that 
$1.5  million  would  be  put  up  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Sitka  and  $1.5  million  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  not  $750,000.  If 
that  is  in  error,  perhaps  tho  Record 
should  be  changed,  but  as  I  pointed  that 
out  in  my  earlier  comments,  that  Is  what 
the  Record  shows. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  now  correct  the 
amount.  The  amount  is  $750,000.  half  to 
be  furnished  locally  and  half  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  that 
that  is  $375,000  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  $375,000  by  the  local  commu- 
nity, or  is  It  $750,000  from  each? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  from  each. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors  making  that  clear.  I  repeat,  If  the 
Senator  will  look  at  the  Congressional 
Record  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  It  will 
show  $1-5  million  from  each. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  there  when 
that  statement  was  made.  I  realized  it 
was  erroneous  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  time  situa- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  still  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  those  3 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  from  which  the  bill 
was  reported. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  accept  a  small  portion 
of  the  3  minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  quibbling  here 
about  what  the  Federal  participation 
may  or  may  not  be  in  this  very  worth- 
while centennial  celebration,  which 
Alaska  Is  trying  to  arrange,  to  give  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
other  visitors  an  indication  of  what  that 
great  territory,  which  is  now  our  49th 
State,  means  to  the  United  Stotes  and  to 
the  world. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  a  little  dliOcult  to  pin- 
point the  exact  amount  for  each  particu- 
lar exhibit  which  is  to  be  staged 
throughout  the  State.  Were  this  exhi- 
bition to  be  concentrated  In  one  central 
area,  such  as  the  (Uies  held  in  Seattle, 
San  Antonio,  New  York,  and  other  areaa, 
it  would  be  much  simpler.  But  It  Is  dlf- 
flcxilt  to  pinpoint  every  part  of  It 
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I  think  the  amount  the  committee 
agreed  to.  after  lengthy  hearings  on  the 
matter,  is  about  what  is  needed  to  do 
the  Job  right.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  change  that  amount,  because  the 
people  of  Alaska.  I  am  sure,  will  contrib- 
ute their  share,  and  ultimately  their 
local  contributions  will  probably  be  even 
more.  The  Federal  contribution  is  usu- 
ally the  base  and  the  stimulus  for  doing 
a  great  many  things.  I  am  sure  that 
whatever  will  be  spent  in  Fairbanks. 
Anchorage.  Sitka.  Juneau,  and  the  other 
places,  as  we  try  to  apportion  It  here, 
reasonably  anticipates  the  needs,  but 
will  be  only  the  beginning  of  what  the 
local  people  will  finally  contribute  to  the 
centennial. 

The  Alaska  centennial  will  attract 
thousands  of  people.  We  found,  after 
the  Seattle  World's  Fair,  that  as  a  result 
of  the  stimulus  created  by  the  Federal 
contribution — some  statistician  figured 
It  up — because  of  the  money  spent  and 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  millions  of  people 
who  enjoyed  themselves  there,  we  pretty 
much  got  It  all  back. 

Alaska  Is  a  new  State.  It  Is  doing  very 
well,  despite  the  dire  predictions  to 
which  I  listened  on  this  floor  when  the 
statehood  bill  was  being  considered.  The 
proposed  centennial  celebration  will  be 
a  stimulus  for  it  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
Progress  in  Alaska  Is  better  than  antici- 
pated. For  the  thousands  of  people  who 
will  come  to  know  that  great  area  better, 
and  what  It  means  to  us.  to  our  history, 
to  our  economy,  and  to  the  future  of 
these  United  States  and  the  whole  North 
Pacific  realm,  I  feel  the  expenditure  is 
well  worth  the  amount  of  money  pro- 
posed. As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  I  had  my 
way.  It  would  have  been  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  say  for  the 
record,  the  approval  of  the  committee 
was  unanimous,  except  for  the  individual 
views  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche  1 ,  who.  I  see.  has  toned 
down  his  opposition  even  more  so  than 
when  he  opposed  the  Seattle  World's 
Fair,  which  he  now  says  was  a  great 
success. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  only  state  that  while  this 
bill  may  have  come  out  of  the  commit- 
tee with  an  overwhelming  vote,  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  last  year  the  Senate, 
by  an  even  greater  overwhelming  vote, 
amended  the  bill  by  reducing  the  total 
amount  provided  to  $3  million. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  was  not  on  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is 
equally  true  that  there  were  no  dissent- 
ing votes  recorded  against  it.  Sure 
there  were  some  expressions  against  it, 
but  the  Senate  by  a  substantial  majority 
in  the  closing  days  of  last  year's  session 
approved  this  bill  with  a  $3  million  fig- 
ure.    I  believe  that  position  should  be 


sustained  here  today.  The  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  send  the  bill  to  conference 
and  see  whether  we  can  get  a  compro- 
mise agreement.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
putting  a  convention  hall  In  every  town 
in  America  having  a  population  below 
7.000.  I  think  the  time  to  stop  It  Is  right 
now. 
The  amendment  should  be  approved. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  to  the  House  amendment. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRtmrrao].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
BassI,  the  Senator  from  Loulsltma  [Mr. 
Ellender].  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruenihg],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  .  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn,- 
LUMs],  are  abeent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Misslaslppl  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Har- 
ris], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellak],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman].  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  minols  [Mr.  Dirksen].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea." 
I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
vcJtlng,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the* Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pulbricht],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
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Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Musxn],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathies]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WnxiAMs]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
Kuchel]  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 
Murphy]  Is  absent  on  oflSclal  business. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis] Is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Disk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  qflldal  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Daxaoi]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Caae 

CJooper 

Oominlck 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Blbla 

Burdick 

Bjrrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Oburcb 

Clark 

Douglas 

Bryin 

Pong 

Oore 

Hart 

Hartke 


(No.  50  Leg.] 
TBAS— 24 
Fannin 
Htckenlooper 
Hruska 
Jordan,  Idabo 
Miller 
Mundt 
Peaison 
Prouty 

NATS — 46 

Harden 

HIU 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Javiu 

Jordan,  If  .C. 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 


Proxmlre 
Scott 
Simpson 
Smith 
Thurmond 
WUUanu.  Del. 
Toung.  N.  Oak. 
Young.  Ohio 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastor* 

PeU 

Randolph 

Russell,  8.O. 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydlnga 

Yar  borough 


NOT  VOTTNO— 30 

R»««  Harris  Murphy 

Brewster  Kennedy,  lifass.  Muakle 

Cotton  Kuchel  Riblcoff 

Curtis  Lausche  Robertson 

Dirksen  Long.  tlo.  Russell.  Oa. 

Dodd  McClellan  SaltonstaU 

■asUand  McOee  Smathen 

Blender  McNamara  Sparkman 

Fulbright  Morse  Tower 

Oruenlng  Morton  WUUams,  W.J. 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  to  the  House  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  concurring  in  the  House 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
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Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  WnxiAica], 
an  amendin'>nt.  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Seaator  from 
Iowa  :Mr  Mii.:.x«l,  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Dcla'x-are  'Mr.  Williams], 
win  be  stat.'d. 

The  Legislattvie  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
t>osed.  on  page  3.  line  5,  In  lieu  of  the  fig- 
ure •■$4,000,009  '  to  Insert  "$3,500,000." 

Mr  MILLJER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  .T-.lnutes. 

If  Senators  will  be  patient.  I  think  the 
nmendmen*  car.  be  disposed  of  very  soon. 

I  ask  for  'hp  vpa.^  and  nays  on  th^ 
amendmen' 

The  y»»a.s  ar.d  r.avs  were  ordered. 

M.-  MILUTl  Mr  President,  durlr>« 
the  debate  on  the  prf^eding  amendment, 
the  views  on  both  sidf^  of  the  question 
were  pretty  well  ai.'ed  I  nave  only  one 
comment  to  add 

I  point  ou'.  that  when  Uie  bill  pamed 
the  Senate,  it  railed  for  $3  .-nilllon.  The 
House  has  Inrreas'^d  the  amount  to  $4 
niillion.  The  questior.  ;,<i  nc*-  i  hither  it 
will  be  $3,500  000 

During  t.he  discussu  n  a:,;.-:  :;receded 
the  last  vote  I  U\::\t  '.her-  w:,.,  oroutrht 
out  what  was  .Tiislmpresslon  on  the  par- 
of  the  Hotise. 

The  CoNCRKssioN  ^L  ReroRo  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  House  vr  led  for  $4  mil- 
Lion  under  the  impr^^sjon  that  it  was 
going  to  cost  the  Pedprn;  Oovemment 
•  14  miiijon  for  a  re  r/.ention  hall  at 
eitka.  AlasJca.  r,  na~-  b»»f>n  made  clear 
that  the  cost  will  be  t  :y  $375,000,  in- 
stead of  $1  500  000.  So  with  that  In  mind. 
r  bf'iifv-  :r>  :^.Ir.endment  of  the  Senator 
from  L>.awa:e,  which  was  Just  rejected, 
shotjld  have  been  approved. 

B  .•:  .-  '.  .,  not  compound  the  error  by 
fa.;i:.j  *  ,i  do  .something  on  this  propoaal. 
My  amendment  would  cut  the  amount 
fp  rn  $4  million  to  $3,500,000.  It  is  a 
compron.Lse  a,s  between  the  Senate  and 
House  Qifure.  I  suggest  that  the  $3  mil- 
lion Is  not  needed.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
crepancy which  the  debate  showed  had 
occurred. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Let  us  not  leave 
with  the  Senate  the  impression  that  the 
money  Is  appropriated  or  will  be  spent 
for  auGitcruims  or  convention  halls. 
These  have  been  singled  out.  There  Is  a 
lor-  ;■=*  f  projects  which  have  to  be 
approved  I  x' ally  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Comm^re 

I  oppdSe  the  amendment  oflered  by  the 
S*'nator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MiLLra]  for  the 
.same  reasons  that  I  opposed  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
wn-^    Mr  Williams]. 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

Mr  MTLI-ER  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
ba  k  tjie  rem.ainder  of  my  time. 

-Mr  B.\RTLETT  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  oa^ic  tiie  remainder  of  my  time. 

T.-.c  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  b€u:k. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  ledslaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  SALTOrrSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called » .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pelr 
with    the    Senator   from    Alaska    [Mr. 
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ORUZMora].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  cast  my  vote.  I  would  vote 
'  y ea. "  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  wa«  oiKkcluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  T ■"■'*»»»"*  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fr(»n  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellkmdkx  ] .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [  Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  fn»n  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McO««],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSK],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russkll),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  JerBey  I  Mr.  WilliaicsI  are  absent  on 
ofBcal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator 
frodi  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodo],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  rMr.  Eastlamd],  the 
Senatcn-  from  Arkansa.s  [Mr.  Pulbright). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kknnxdt].  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauscbx],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas iMi,  McCLitLAirJ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoit],  the 
Senator  frcan  Virginia  [Mr.  Robxrtson], 
■■r.c  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
£Ks],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SrAJuacAMJ  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirxsinI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  'nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Olilo 
(Mr.  L.M7SCHE]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  armounce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BrkwstkrI.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kewnedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOee],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  OOTTtiN],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
K0CHIL]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Mtthpht]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dxrk- 
SEN]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DnucsKN]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Mtthpitt]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tovster].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  aimounecd — ^yeas  23 
nays  50,  as  foUovs: 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Bocga 

Byrd.  Va. 

Case 

Cooper 

Curtla 

Dominick 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Bttrdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

CUrk 

Douglas 

Ervin 

Pong 

Oore 

Kart 

Hartke 


[No.ML^.J 

YKAS— M 
F&nnln 
Rlekenlooper 
Bmaka 
IIlU«r 
Uaadt 
PMnon 
Piouty 
Proxmlre 

NATS— 60 

Uarilen 

HUl 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

JavlU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  H.Y. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Scott 
Simpson 
Smltb 
TliurmoDd 
WUUaais.  Del. 
To^lng,  Ohio 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Mom 

Muakle 

Nelaon 

Neuberger 

Pastor* 

PeU 

Randolph 

RuneU,  B.C. 

Btennla 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydlnga 

Tar  borough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING — 28 

Kennedy,  MaM.  Rlblcoff 
Kuchel  Robertson 


Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McNamara 

Morae 

Morton 

Murphy 


Buasell.  Oa. 

ScJtonstaU 

Bmathera 

Sp&rkman 

Tower 

WUUama.  N  J. 


Baes 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Dlrkaen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

BUender 

Pul  bright 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  I  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  many  of  us  who  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  in 
fact  all  of  us  who  come  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Hawaii,  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bahtlitt]  for  the  work, 
time,  energy,  and  dedication  he  spent  on 
the  bill.  The  people  of  Alaska  will  find 
that  the  dedication  and  efforts  he  has 
put  forth  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  have 
resulted  in  pointing  up  how  important 
this  great  area  of  the  United  States 
is  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  beck  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  accepted  the 
House  version  of  S.  2814.  a  bfll  which 
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provides  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
Alaska  land  purchase  centennial  in 
1967. 

The  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
authorizes  $4  mlUion  in  matching  funds 
for  projects  of  enduring  economic  value 
and  $600,000  for  exhibits  relating  to  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the 
development  of  Alaska. 

When  the  Senate  acted  favorably  to- 
day on  the  House-passed  bill,  It  lent  sup- 
port to  the  position  that  the  celebration 
marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  is  an 
event  of  national  importance.  Equally 
Important  was  the  Senate's  recognition 
of  the  unique  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
suring that  Federal  funds  will  aid  the 
economic  development  of  Alaska  for 
years  to  come. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration has,  from  the  beginning, 
supp>orted  this  legislation  and  Its  ap- 
proach to  Federal  participation  in  an 
event  of  national  and  International  sig- 
nificance such  as  the  Alaska  land  pur- 
chase centennial.  The  legislation  was 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  a  Commerce  De- 
partment study  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ap- 
proved the  bill  as  did  other  Federal 
agencies  subject  to  recommended 
amendments.  The  agency  amendments 
were  incorporated  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

The  administration's  position  on  the 
bill  was  stated  most  clearly  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  John  Connor  on  a  re- 
cent television  show.  Secretary  Connor 
said: 

I  want  to  compliment  you,  sir,  for  the  form 
In  which  the  centennial  celebration  will  take 
shape  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  Is  unique 
to  have  this  kind  of  a  oonstrucUve  economic 
program  as  the  vehicle  for  celebrating  an 
event  of  tbls  kind.  It  makes  ao  much  sense 
to  do  It  this  way  than  to  sort  of  shoot  the 
works  on  one  event  which  does  not  have  the 
lasting  significance  that  this  program  will. 

Congress  should  feel  secure  in  passing 
8.  2614.  for  it  Is  no  open-ended  give- 
away program,  as  some  would  have  the 
Nation  believe. 

The  legislation  limits  Federal  partic- 
ipation In  any  one  project  to  50  percent 
or  less  of  the  cost. 

The  projects  must  be  of  enduring  eco- 
nomic value.  In  other  words,  struc- 
tures will  not  be  constructed  only  to  be 
torn  down  at  the  end  of  the  celebration, 
but  they  must  be  designed  for  use  after 
1967.  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  centennial  event. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  have 
the  final  word  on  approving  projects  for 
Federal  funds,  and  Secretary  Connor  is 
on  record  as  promising  a  close  screening 
of  all  proposals.  It  appears  as  if  there 
will  be  stiff  competition  for  funds.  In- 
suiing  that  the  Secretary  will  have  am- 
ple opportunity  to  select  outstanding 
projects. 

And  finally.  Inasmuch  as  these  proj- 
ects must  be  built  for  use  during  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  1967,  there  is  a  cutoff 
date  after  which  unallocated  funds  will 
be  returned  to  the  General  Treasury. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  program  Is  no 
giveaway.  On  the  contrary,  it  could  be 
one  of  real  national  imi>ortance. 


Alaska,  which  is  Just  beginning  to  tap 
its  vast  natural  resources,  is  building 
signiflcsoit  trade  with  Asian  nations.  In 
these  times  of  turmoil  and  conflict  In 
Asia,  these  trade  relations  can  help  break 
down  barriers  and  open  lines  of  commu- 
nication, which  is  what  must  be  done  If 
this  Nation  is  to  help  upgrade  living  con- 
ditions and  create  conditions  for  a  stable 
peace  in  Asia. 

But  the  Importance  of  Alaska's  trade 
with  Asia  can  be  described  in  more  con- 
crete terms.  Alaska  exports  to  foreign 
markets  five  times  what  it  Imports  from 
foreign  nations.  Alaska  is  one  place 
where  the  gold  fiow  is  nmnlng  in  the 
right  direction. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  projects  of  en- 
during economic  value,  such  as  called 
for  in  8.  2614,  will  speed  development  of 
Alaska's  vast  resources,  including  her 
potential  for  tourism,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  industries  In  the  State.  Just  as 
clearly,  as  the  resources  are  developed, 
Alaska  trade  with  Asia  will  Increase,  as 
will  the  importcmt  side  benefits  of  that 
trade. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  the  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate  today  will  not 
create  a  celebration,  for,  as  I  noted  pre- 
viously, the  planning  Is  already  under- 
way. There  will  be  a  celebration  with  or 
without  Federal  participation. 

Granted,  it  will  be  a  bigger  and  better 
centennial  because  of  this  legislation,  but 
the  Senate  will  do  more  than  increase 
the  size  of  an  observance.  It  will  au- 
thorize a  unique  program  which  com- 
bines Federal  participation  in  an  observ- 
ance of  an  event  of  unique  national  im- 
portance and  Federal  participation  In 
projects  of  enduring  economic  value. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Government  will 
take  part  In  a  centennial  with  a  future. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlitt]  for 
his  splendid  leadership  in  winning  the 
Senate's  decisive  support  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  1967  Alaska  cen- 
tennial. 

His  strong  and  sincere  advocacy,  cou- 
pled with  his  gracious  handling  of  the 
measure,  assured  its  ptissage.  We  wish 
him  and  his  great  State  every  success 
and  good  fortune  in  their  coming  cele- 
bration. 

Also,  the  Senate  appreciates  the  splen- 
did cooi>eratlon  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller].  While  expressing  their 
own  ideas  on  this  proposal,  they  Joined 
in  assuring  expeditious  and  unimpeded 
action,  and  we  are  gratefiil. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2499)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  issuance 
and  sale  of  participation  Interests  based 
on  certain  pools  of  loans  held  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  today. 
The  discussion  of  the  smaU  business  bill. 
which  is  the  pending  business,  will  start 
tomorrow.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
several  Senators  desire  to  make  speeches 
this  afternoon.  However,  I  repeat  that 
there  will  be  no  further  voting  today. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


L.B.J.      SKILLFUL      HANDLING      OF 
WAGE-PRICE     OUIDEPOSTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  too 
many  have  been  denouncing  wage-price 
guldeposts  too  loudly  and  too  often. 
Management,  labor.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  many  economists  have  joined 
In  the  general  critical  chorus  of  de- 
nunciation. 

If  anyone  except  those  In  the  admin- 
istration immediately  responsible  has 
risen  to  the  defense  of  the  guldeposts. 
that  defense  has  been  so  quiet  and  gentle 
it  has  escaped  notice. 

It  is  time  someone  speaks  out  loud  and 
clear  in  defense  of  this  struggle — and  it 
is  a  crucial  and  vital  struggle — by  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
to  keep  down  prices.  This  is  why  I  rtse 
to  speak  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tough  but  true 
fact  of  economic  life  that  American  big 
business — producing  a  lion's  share  of 
what  the  American  consumer  buys — is 
not  and  cannot  be  reached  by  monetary 
policy;  that  is,  increasing  Interest  rates, 
or  by  tax  policy — raising  taxes  will  not 
seriously  Influence  its  price  behavior;  or 
spending  i>ollcles — we  will  not  persuade 
them  to  cut  back  prices  no  matter  how 
sharply  we  curtail  Oovemment  spending. 


BTTBVKT    SHOWS    BIO    BITatNXSS    TTWAFrBCi  ID    BT 
MONKTAKT    POUCT 

Indeed,  last  December  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  told  us  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  a 
survey  it  has  just  completed  of  all  of 
the  1.000  largest  firms  In  the  country  on 
the  effect  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
December  decision  to  raise  the  rediscoimt 
rate  by  Vi  percent  would  be  virtually  nil. 

Mr.  President,  Just  think  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  survey.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  highly  reputable,  competent, 
honest  business  association.  It  polled  all 
of  the  1,000  biggest  firms  in  the  country, 
the  firms  that  are  responsible  for  75 
percent  of  the  total  business  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment. 

It  asked  these  firms  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  most  serious  and  dramatic 
change  in  monetary  policy  this  country 
has  seen  in  recent  years  on  the  invest- 
ment practices  of  those  firms.  The  re- 
sult: no  effect. 
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Just  the  day  before  thi«  revelation. 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin 
told  our  committee  that  In  his  Judgment 
the  prime  effect  of  the  raise  in  the  dis- 
count rate  In  holding  down  prices  would 
be  to  discourage  business  from  Investing 
In  plant  and  equipment. 

Obviously,  If  Martin  was  right,  and  he 
may  have  been,  the  brunt  of  the  conse- 
quences of  tight  credit  and  high  interest 
rates  in  stemming  business  demand  had 
to  be  borne  by  4'/a  million  firms  In  the 
Nation  that  are  not  among  the  1,000  big 
firms,  the  small  firms  that  account  for 
only  25  percent  of  the  total  Investment 
In  plant  and  equipment. 

P11ICX3    WOT   RKSPOirsrW   TO    DnCAKD-SVPPLT 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  simple  eco- 
nomic reason  why  these  big  firms  cannot 
be  reached  by  Ctovenucent  policies  de- 
signed to  reduce  den^jgd  pressure  on 
prices.  It  is  the  cold  fact  that  many — 
probably  most  of  these  firms — deter- 
mine their  price  policies  with  little  ref- 
erence to  supply  and  demand. 

This  has  been  most  transparent  in  the 
steel  Industry,  which  for  years  has  been 
Increasing  its  prices  when  it  has  been 
operating  far  below  capacity.  It  has 
done  so  when  It  has  been  operating  at  70 
or  60  percent  of  capacity  or  even  less. 

And.  as  is  well  known,  the  steel  indus- 
try has  desisted  from  raising  prices  on 
occasion  when  demand  was  much  better 
and  It  was  moving  closer  to  capacity. 

What  is  true  of  steel  Is  true  of  many 
other  industries. 
roa.  BIO  BtrsiNcsB  p«icn»o;   coars  akx  ckttciai. 

On  what  basis  do  these  Industries 
raise  or  lower  prices?  Anyone  who  has 
had  any  exjjerience  in  these  Industries 
can  tell  you  that  costs — especially  labor 
costs — are  likely  to  have  a  critical  effect 
in  their  price  behavior. 

Four  years  ago  the  administration 
recognized  that  if  big  labor  coiUd  be  per- 
suaded to  relate  Its  wage  demands  to  Its 
productivity  Increases.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  regular  and  i-easonably  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  wages  without  In- 
creasing wage  costs. 

rvoLUTioN  or  cmuxxjiris 

And  thanks  to  labor  statesmanship  and 
wise  policies  by  the  administration,  labor 
*a^  persuaded  to  confine  its  wage  de- 
mands generally  to  its  productivity  In- 
creases. Clearly  if  the  wage  only  in- 
creased as  much  as  the  production  of  a 
particular  worker  increased,  the  wage 
increase  would  not  push  up  wage  costs  at 
all ;  prices  could  be  stable. 

For  example,  a  worker  earns  $3  per 
hour.  He  turns  out  100  units  of  a  prod- 
uct each  hour.  The  labor  cost  Is  3  cents 
per  unit.  If  he  should  Increase  his  pro- 
duction by  10  percent,  to  330  units  per 
i.our,  then  his  wages  could  be  Increased  to 
$3.30  per  hour.  But  the  cost  per  unit 
would  still  be  3  cents. 

Consequently,  |iie  wage  only  increased 
as  much  as  the  production  of  the  worker 
increased.  As  a  result,  the  wage  in- 
crease did  not  push  up  labor  costs  at  all. 
Prices  could  be  stable. 

It  Is  this  principle  which  has  formed 
the  basis  for  the  wage-price  guldeposts 
at  first  enunciated  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  In  Its  economic  report  In 
January  of  1962. 


In  applying  these  guldeposts  the  Coun- 
cil was,  of  course.  Immediately  con- 
fronted with  this  serious  equity  problem: 
Workers  In  industries  with  rapidly  ris- 
ing efficiency — subject  to  automation,  for 
example — could  receive  fat  productivity 
wage  increases  without  increasing  wage 
costs  because  their  hourly  production 
was  risii.g  sharply.  But  those  workars  in 
Industries  that  for  technological  reasons 
could  not  share  in  rapid  efficiency  in- 
creases would  receive  little  or  nothing  in 
productivity  wage  Increases. 

The  Council  properly  recommended 
that,  In  general,  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees in  any  particular  Industry  sliouJd 
Increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  longrun 
increase  in  labor  productivity  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Now  this,  of  course,  would  mean  that 
In  those  industries  with  sharp  increases 
in  efficiency,  labor  costs  would  actually 
drop  because  the  increase  In  wages  would 
not  keep  pace  with  that  Industry's  rapid 
efficiency  Increase.  As  as  result  stable 
prices  would  mean  higher,  and  psrhaps, 
much  higher  profits. 

But  for  those  industries  with  a  low  ef- 
ficiency increase,  to  raise  their  employ- 
ees' wages  by  the  national  average 
productivity  Increase  would  mean  a  rise 
In  labor  costs,  and  stable  prices  would 
mean  lower  profits  or  even  losses. 

The  Council  recommended  that  this 
difficulty  be  met  by  permitting  the  low 
efficiency  industries  to  increase  prices, 
the  average  efficiency  firms  would  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  stable  prices  and  the 
high  efficiency  firms  to  reduce  prices. 

In  the  1965  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  this  additional  leeway  was 
permitted  in  applying  the  guldeposts : 

Wage  Increases  above  the  guldeposts 
were  permitted  when: 

First.  The  Industry  was  unable  to  at- 
tract sufficient  labor  to  meet  the  demand 
for  Its  product.  Correspondingly,  the  rise 
was  to  be  less  when  the  industry  was 
characterized  by  above-average  imem- 
ployment. 

Second.  Wages  in  the  industry  are 
particularly  low.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wage  Increase  was  to  be  less  than  the 
guldeposts  when  the  wage  level  was  ex- 
ceptionally high. 

Third,  Wage  increases  would  be  less 
when  changes  In  work  rules  permitted 
large  gains  in  productivity. 

The  guldeposts  were  modified  to  per- 
mit price  increases  above  the  guldeposts 
when: 

First.  An  Increase  occurred  in  non- 
labor  costs. 

Second.  The  Industry  is  unable  to  at- 
tract capital. 

In  that  Economic  Report  of  a  year  ago, 
the  Council  put  the  case  for  guldeposts  In 
our  free  economy  this  way : 

The  guldepoets  offer  a  standard  for  re- 
sponsible tmslnen,  labor  and  Oovernment 
leadership  in  an  environment  of  InXormed 
public  opinion.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
operate  our  economy  as  It  is — without  con- 
trols, without  wholesale  fragmentation  of 
our  large,  rucoessful  enterprise*,  and  to  main- 
tain stable  prices  whUe  using  our  resources, 
our  capital  and  our  labor  to  ttaeir  f  uU  poten- 
Ual  Tl.ey  are  In  the  tradition  ot  America, 
asking  those  to  whom  the  society  has  en- 
trusted economic  power  to  exercise  It  in  ways 
consistent  with   the  national   Interest. 


aJLnxrui,   banhlimg   of  gttiobpostb  bt  ljj. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  any  national  eco- 
nomic policy  as  complicated  and  new  as 
this — any  policy  that  cuts  right  to  the 
heart  of  making  money  or  losing  money 
as  this  policy  does — can  be  expected  to 
provoke  loud  and  frequent  complaints; 
or  to  collapse  because  Its  administration 
requires  more  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
administrators  than  the  administrators 
have  or  more  forbearance  and  regard 
for  the  public  interest  on  the  part  of 
labor  and  management  than  realistically 
develops. 

I  think  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  Johnson  administration  deserves  an 
A-plus  for  the  way  it  has  handled  this 
tough  new  policy. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  re- 
peatedly and  skillfully  used  the  guide- 
posts  In  specific  bellwether  situations  to 
persuade  labor  and  management  in  some 
of  the  leading  Industries  in  America  to 
reach  wage  agreements  that  would  not 
put  pressure  on  prices. 

Similarly,  the  administration  has  per- 
suaded management  in  some  of  the 
leading  Industries  in  America  not  to 
raise  prices, 

Mr.  President,  this  record  Is  so  Im- 
pressive that  I  want  to  refer  in  detail 
to  10  episodes  that  in  aggregate  played 
the  crucial  role.  In  my  judgment,  in 
achieving  price  stability  In  the  past  4 
years.  These  Include  steel  wage  nego- 
tiations In  1962,  1963,  and  1965,  steel 
price  announcements  in  1962,  1963,  and 
1966.  wage  agreements  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  1964,  the  Federal 
employees'  pay  raise  in  1965  and  copper 
and  aluminum  price  anncmncements  in 
1965. 

cvrtDKLnrc  resttlts:  stable  prick 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  enjoyed 
a  remarkable  price  performance  In  the 
past  4  years.  And  I  choose  the  word 
remarkable  advisedly.  Consider  that 
from  1956  to  1960  was  a  period  of  gen- 
erally rising  unemployment  and  dimin- 
ishing pressure  on  plant  capacity.  The 
utilization  of  plant  capacity  dropped. 
And  yet  the  Consiuner  Price  Index  rose 
about  9  percent. 

Compare  that  with  what  has  happened 
In  the  5  years  since  1961 — a  period  of 
falling  imemployment,  of  increasing 
scarcity  of  skilled  workers,  of  steadily 
rising  pressure  on  plant  capacity,  higher 
utilization — all  the  elements  generally 
a."580ciated  with  rising  prices.  But  what 
happened  to  prices  during  this  5-year 
period?  There  was  no  9-percent  increase 
or  8  percent  or  7  percent  or  even  6  per- 
cent. Prices  rose  only  about  5  Vi  percent. 
Consider  how  this  was  accomplished: 

1.    81'IJU.    WAGE    SETTLEMENT    OF     ISSS 

In  the  late  months  of  1961,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  made  it  clear  to 
both  labor  and  management  that  a  price 
increase  or  inflationary  wage  settlement 
in  1962  wo^ild  adversely  affect  the  na- 
tional Interest,  possibly  setting  off  a 
wage-price  spiral  that  would  stunt 
economic  growth,  keep  unemployment 
high,  weaken  the  dollar,  cut  into  the  sale 
of  steel  exports,  and  further  aggravate 
the  outflow  of  gold. 

On  March  31,  1962,  labor  and  man- 
agement In  the  basic  iron  and  steel  in- 
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dustry  reached  an  agreement  which 
called  for  a  small  increase  in  fringe  ben- 
efits, {^proximately  10  cents  an  hour, 
and  no  increases  in  wages — effective 
July  1,  1961.  Although  this  contract  was 
to  cover  a  period  of  2  years  from  date  of 
settlement,  the  union  was  given  the  op- 
tion to  demand  a  raise  in  wages  after 
July  30.  1963,  and  retained  the  right  to 
strike  If  the  companies  ref  lised  their  de- 
mands. 

In  general,  the  agreement  was  hailed 
by  Government  and  industry  leaders 
alike  as  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of 
maintaining  economic  stability  and  pro- 
moting sustained  economic  growth. 
President  Kennedy  in  a  statement  to  the 
union's  170-member  wage-policy  com- 
mittee and  34-meniber  executive  board, 
stated  that  the  pact  was  "obviously  non- 
inflationary  '  and  had  provided  "new 
and  imaginative  benefits  in  areas  vital 
to  employees — job  and  income  security." 

t.    STKXL    PRICK    CONTSOTSRST    OF    I»SS 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  10,  Chair- 
man Roger  Blough  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  informed  President  Kennedy 
that  United  States  Steel  would  Increase 
steel  prices  on  an  across-the-board  basis 
by  $6  a  ton,  effective  immediately.  In 
Justifying  this  general  Incresise  in  prices, 
Chairman  Blough  stated  that  the  indus- 
try had  absorbed  all  increases  in  wages 
and  material  costs  since  1958  without 
raising  prices,  and  the  point  had  now 
been  reached  where  United  States  Steel 
could  no  longer  absorb  such  costs  and 
also  maintain  the  profit  margin  needed 
to  finance  current  and  future  expendi- 
tures for  modernization  and  expansion 
of  plant  and  equipment.  Shortly  there- 
after, seven  other  major  producers  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  United  States  Steel  In 
annoimcing  price  Increases:  Bethlehem, 
National  Steel.  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co., 
Youngstown  Sheet  ti  Tube  Co..  Republic 
Steel,  Jones  ft  lAughlln,  and  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp. 

In  prompt  response  to  this  action,  the 
administration  replied: 

Willie  employment  coets  per  hour  of  all 
wage  and  salaried  employees  in  the  basic 
iron  and  steel  Industry  roae  from  1958  to 
1961,  there  was  an  equivalent  Increase  in  out- 
put per  man-bour.  As  a  result,  employment 
costs  per  unit  of  steel  ou^ut  In  1961  was 
essentlaUy  the  same  as  In  1958. 

For  this  reason  the  administration  took 
the  firm  position  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  certain  firms  was  unjustified,  es- 
pecially since  the  industry  at  that  time 
was  operating  at  well  below  full  capacity 
and  was  losing  ground  rapidly  In  the 
highly  competitive  world  market. 

In  addition  to  announcing  Its  disap- 
proval of  this  action  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Industry,  the  Oov- 
ernment ordered  a  grand  Jury  Investiga- 
tion to  see  if  the  antitrust  laws  had 
been  violated.  In  addition.  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  released  an  order 
that  steel  for  defense  purposes  would  be 
bought  where  possible  from  companies 
that  had  not  raised  prices. 

Ttiree  major  producers.  Inland  Steel. 
Armco,  and  Kalaer  Bteel  aimounced  that 
they  wouW  not  raise  prices  at  this  time. 


On  Friday  morning,  April  13,  Mr.  Joseph 
Block,  board  chairman  of  Inland  Steel, 
gave  support  to  the  Government's  stand 
by  stating  to  the  press  that  "we  do  not 
feel  that  an  advance  in  steel  prices  at 
this  time  would  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest." 

Because  of  these  pressures,  the  eight 
firms  which  had  announced  price  In- 
creases rescinded  these  increases  on 
April  13  and  14,  Bethlehem  Steel,  the 
first  of  the  companies  to  do  so,  an- 
nounced on  April  13  that  the  company 
was  canceling  Its  price  increase  "in  light 
of  competitive  de\'elopments  and  all  oth- 
er current  circumstances,  including  the 
removal  of  a  serious  obstacle  to  proper 
relations  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness," 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  Inci- 
dent Is  clear  In  the  minds  of  almost  all 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress.  It 
was  a  spectacular  development,  and  we 
do  recall  It.  But  I  think  it  is  very  easy 
for  us  to  forget  the  significance  of  devel- 
opments which  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 
This  was  the  first  great  contribution,  In 
my  Judgment,  of  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations  to  price  stability.  It 
was  immensely  Important. 

It  resulted,  perhaps.  In  a  serious  loss  of 
business  support  for  President  Kennedy, 
and  Umt  attitude  did  not  change  until  he 
was  assassinated.  But  I  think  It  would 
be  hard  to  overestimate  the  significance 
of  the  Infiuence  that  this  battle  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  fought  to  keep 
prices  down  had  on  the  subsequent  per- 
formance of  prices,  not  only  in  the  steel 
industry,  but  in  all  of  American  indus- 
try, in  services  as  well  as  in  manufactur- 
ing, in  the  subsequent  4  years.  I  think 
that  any  discussion  in  the  current  year 
of  price  performance — and  I  suspect  we 
can  anticipate  plenty  of  that  in  the 
coming  campaign — should  recognize  that 
this  was  a  remarkable  performance  by 
the  Kennedy  administration,  and  that  It 
did  contribute  very  strongly  to  price 
stabUlty.  ^ 
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3.  STEEL  PRICE  TWOKASES  IN  1963 

Over  the  period  ApJil  9-16,  1963,  In- 
creases in  prices  of  soAe  steel  products 
were  announced  by  eight  major  steel 
companies,  including  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  the  Nation's  largest  steel  pro- 
ducer. The  first  announcement  of  selec- 
tive price  Increases  was  made  by  the 
Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  tiie  11th  largest 
producer  in  the  Nation.  After  careful 
study  of  this  new  development.  President 
Kennedy  in  a  statement  Issued  on  April 
llsUtedthat: 

This  administration  Is  watching  closely  the 
possibilities  of  a  general  across-the-board 
price  increase  In  steel.  I  opposed  such  an 
increase  last  year:  I  oppose  It  now.  •  •  • 
It  Is  the  American  public  which  would  suffer 
most  from  a  general  increase  in  steel  prices. 
It  would  Invite  axtother  Inflationary  spiral 
In  place  of  the  present  wage-price  stabU- 
lty. •  •  •  It  would  adversely  affect  our  bal- 
ance-of-payment  poslUon.  •  •  •  It  would 
reduce  the  gains  of  our  economic  growth  and 
reduce  Job  opportunities.  •  •  •  However, 
I  realize  •  •  •  that  selected  price  adjust- 
ments, up  or  down  as  prompted  by  changsa 
in  supply  and  demand,  as  opposed  to  aeroas- 
the-board   Increases,   are   not   Incompatible 


within  a  framework  of  general  stability  and 
steel  price  stability  and  are  characteristic  of 
any  healthy  economy. 

Following  this  announcement  by  the 
President,  seven  major  producers  in  ad- 
dition to  Wheeling  Steel  mentioned 
above— Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Republic.  Pitts- 
burgh Steel,  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  Jones  k  Laughlin,  and 
Inland  Steel  Co. — over  the  period  April 
14-16  armounced  price  Increases  for 
selected  products. 

On  April  19.  President  Kennedy  Issued 
a  statement  saying  that  these  steel  com- 
panies have  acted  with  some  restraint 
in  increasing  prices  selectively  on  only 
about  one-half  of  their  products.  He 
stated  further  that  he  hoped  other  com- 
panies particularly  in  the  oil  Industry 
wid  the  steelwoWters  union  would  act 
with  similar  restraint.  In  the  same 
statement,  the  President  said  that  these 
increases  represented  a  1-percent  in- 
crease in  steel  prices. 

4.    STEEL    WAGE    SETTLEKUm'    OF    ISSS 

As  stated  above,  in  1962  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  steel  industry  signed  a 
contract  which  provided  that  the  union 
could  demand  higher  wages  after  July 
30,  1963,  and  could  call  a  strike  if  such 
demands  were  refused.  Instead  of 
walling  until  the  deadline  date,  the  union 
and  mantigement  conferred  for  a  period 
of  several  months  and  came  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  new  contract  on  June  20. 
1963 — some  10  days  before  the  strike 
deadline.  This  contract,  which  was  to 
run  until  May  1.  1965.  did  not  call  for 
a  wage  increase  but  it  did  make  pro- 
vision for  certain  new  or  additional 
fringe  benefits,  esp^lally  In  the  area  of 
Job  and  income  security,  which  amounted 
to  a  15-cent-an-hour  increase  In  wage 
costs  over  a  21 -month  period. 

According  to  most  close  observers  of 
the  Industry,  the  agreement  fell  well 
within  the  limits  of  the  administration's 
guidelines.  Although  the  administration 
at  this  time  had  not  cited  any  specific 
figure  for  the  guideline,  in  Its  1963  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress  It  did  state  that 
wage  Increases  should  fall  somewhere 
within  the  overall  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease In  national  productivity — or  out- 
put per  man-hour — which  was  estimated 
to  range  somewhere  between  2  and  3 
percent  per  year.  Incidentally,  since 
then  we  have  been  able  to  recalculate  It; 
and  during  that  period,  productivity  ac- 
tually increased  between  3  and  4  percent; 
close  to  3  V2  percent. 

When  asked  for  President  Kennedy's 
reaction  to  the  new  agre^nent.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
said  that  the  President  was  gratified  by 
the  early  agreement  In  steel. 

B,   THE  AUTOMOBILE  WAGE   AGRXEMXMT   OF    1»64 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  in  March  1964, 
President  Johnson  and  his  top  economic 
adviser,  Walter  Heller,  in  addresses  to 
the  convention  urged  both  labor  and 
management  In  the  upcoming  negotia- 
tions to  settle  on  noninflatlonary  wage 
Increases.  In  response  to  this  recom- 
mendation by  the  admlnistraUon,  UAW 
President  Walter  Reuther  stated  that  the 
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union  would  seek  a  wage  agreement 
uhich  would  match  the  current  rise  In 
the  Industry.  According  to  estimates 
made  by  the  union,  productivity  was  ad- 
vancing at  a  rate  of  4.9  percent  per  year. 
In  other  words,  the  union  woxild  seek  as 
it5  goal  a  package  of  wage  and  fringe 
benefit  Increases  worth  4.9  percent. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Chairman  Heller 
responded  that  the  Reuther  statement 
was  a  "misinterpretation  of  the  guide- 
posts  '  He  went  on  to  explain  that  wage 
;r  crea.se.s  are  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  rate  of  productivity  in  a  particular 
industry  but  by  the  national  trend  rate 
of  Increase  In  output  per  man-hour.  As 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  stated 
in  the  President  s  1964  Economic  Report 
to  Congress: 

The  general  guide  for  wages  Is  that  the 
percentage  Increaae  In  total  employee  com- 
pensation per  man-hour  be  equal  to  the 
national  trend  rate  of  Increase  In  output  per 
man-hour. 

For  1964,  the  Council  estimated  that 
the  nationaL  trend  rate  in  productivity 
stood  at  3. Screen t — based  on  the  aver- 
age annual  percentage  change  In  output 
per  man-hour  during  the  past  5  years. 

On  Sept«-mber  9.  1964,  the  DAW  and 
Chrysler  Corp.  announced  that  they  had 
agreed  on  a  new  3 -year  contract.  The 
average  employees  gains  under  the  new 
agreement  were  reported  by  the  imlon  to 
be  worth  about  53  cents  an  hour,  while 
Chrysler  estimated  the  cost  at  some- 
where around  57  cents  an  hour  over  the 
life  of  the  contract.  In  short,  the  con- 
tract called  for  nc  wage  Increases  in  the 
first  year,  a  2  5-percent  raise  in  the  sec- 
ond year  and  a  2.8-percent  Increase  In 
the  third  year.  In  addition,  the  con- 
tract called  for  a  wide  range  of  addi- 
tional fringe  benefits. 

If  one  were  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion only  the  increases  in  wages,  then 
Increases  in  direct  compensation  fell 
within  the  limits  of  the  administration's 
wage- price  guidelines.  However,  when 
fringe  benefits  are  taken  into  account, 
close  ob-servers  of  the  Industry  estimated 
that  the  increased  costs  amounted  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
4  0  percent  to  4.7  percent  per  year,  which 
exceeded  the  noninflatlonary  guidelines 
for   1964 

In  a  press  conference  on  the  same 
day    President  Johnson  stated  that: 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Chrysler-United 
A  ito  Workers  case  has  been  settled  peace- 
fully and  privately  on  true  good  faith  and 
collective   bargaining. 

I  have  not  seen  the  actual  t«rms  and 
hrtve  no  comment  on  them. 

I  am  gratUled.  however,  by  the  statements 
by  the  parties  that  thU  settlement  takes 
fuil  account  of  both  public  and  private  In- 
terests, that  It  will  iq(an  Jobs,  and  that 
1*.  will  be  noninflatlonary. 

Shortly  after  the  Chrysler  agreement. 
the  U.\W  and  Pord  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 18  1964.  that  they  had  agreed 
to  a  3 -year  contract  which  followed  the 
same  general  pattern  set  by  the  Chrysler 
agreement.  The  total  cost  of  the  pack- 
age, however,  was  higher  than  the  Chry- 
sler agreement,  amounting  to  about  63 
cents  an  hour  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. 
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On  October  5.  1964.  the  UAW  and 
General  Motors  agreed  to  a  3-year  con- 
tract which  again  closely  resembled  the 
recently  negotiated  Chrysler  and  Pord 
agreements.  The  totol  annual  cost  of 
the  ^agreement,  Including  fringes,  was 
estimated  at  60  cents  per  hour. 

Shortly  after  the  agreement  was  an- 
nounced, the  President  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  that: 

While  the  auto  settlement  was  a  gen- 
erous one.  It  must  be  Judged  In  the  context 
of  the  Industry's  very  high   profits  •   •   •  . 

Both  labor  and  management  realized  the 
unique  nature  of  the  auto  settlement.  I 
expect  that  other  industries  with  profits 
below  the  high  levels  In  the  automobile  In- 
dustry will  not  iise  the  auto  settlement  as 
a  pattern. 

S.    STCn.    WAGK   AGKXUCXNT    OF    19eS 

Following  several  weeks  of  negotiation 
for  a  new  contract,  both  labor  and  man- 
agement Interests  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  could  not  reach  a  final 
agreement  before  the  May  1  strike  dead- 
line. Mainly  as  a  result  of  strong  pres- 
sures from  the  Government,  both  par- 
ties on  April  26  agreed  to  an  Interim 
agreement  which  called  for  an  11  >/i-cent- 
an-hour  Increase  In  wages  which  was 
to  be  put  Into  escrow  while  new  contract 
negotiations  were  continued  past  the 
contract  expiration  date  of  May  1.  Un- 
der the  agreement,  both  sides  would  have 
the  right  on  August  1  to  give  30  days' 
notice  of  terminating  the  agreement. 
Such  termination  would  permit  a  strike 
on  September  1. 

President  Johnson  on  April  28  praised 
both  sides,  saying  that  he  had  "never 
seen  a  period  when  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  been  more  responsible."  Ac- 
cording to  most  ot)servers  of  the  Indus- 
try, the  interim  agreement  meant  a  wage 
increase  of  about  2.7  percent,  which  was 
well  within  the  3.2  percent  wage-increase 
guideline  set  by  the  President's  Coun- 
cil oj  Economic  Advisers  for  the  year 
1965 

Nfigotiations  on  the  new  steel  con- 
tract continued  up  to  August  30  without 
any  agreement.  Since  the  strike  dead- 
line would  go  Into  effect  on  September 
1,  the  Federal  Government,  following  In- 
tensive mediation  efforts,  was  able  to 
get  the  parties  to  agree  to  an  8-day  ex- 
tension of  the  strike  deadline. 

At  his  news  conference  on  August  25. 
President  Johnson  referred  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  said  that  "there  must  be 
continued  cost  and  price  stability  In  our 
American  economy,  and  I  expect  full 
and  complete  responsibility  In  the  cur- 
rent wage  negotlatioa" 

On  August  28,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  he  was  sending  Senator 
Wayni  Morse  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  LeRoy  Collins  to  the  negotia- 
Uon  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh  that 
day  to  see  if  they  could  isolate  the  issues 
and  attempt  to  bring  the  sides  closer  to- 
gether. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  pres- 
sures from  the  Federal  Government. 
labor  and  management  announced  on 
September  4  that  they  had  reached  an 
agreement  on  a  national  contract,  which 
would  extend  through  August  1,  1968. 
The  cost  of  the  contract  was  estimated 
at  about  47.3  cents  per  hour  over  the  35- 


month  period  of  the  contract.  This 
meant,  therefore,  that  the  steel  indus- 
try's labor  cost  over  this  period  would 
increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  3.7 
percent.  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  told  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor In  an  interview  on  September  9  that 
"the  settlement  was  well  within  the  3.2- 
percent  guidelines.  It  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  stability  of  oiu-  economy." 

7.      TKDKKAl.  CMPIyOTEKS'  PAT   IMCREASS  OF    10«3 

On  October  1,  1965,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  a  bill  calling  for 
a  $1.5-blllion  pay  raise  which  would  di- 
rectly affect  the  livelihood  of  1.8  million 
Federal  civilian  employees.  If  approved 
by  the  Senate,  Federal  employees  would 
receive  a  4-percent  Increase  In  pay.  On 
October  16,  the  administration  Issued  a 
statement  that  It  would  veto  the  pay  bill 
If  Congress  approved  a  pay  increase  ex- 
ceeding the  administration's  wage-price 
guidelines.  As  a  result  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  Senate  approved  a  bill  calling 
for  a  3.6-percent  pay  Increase.  The  ad- 
ministraUon  indicated  that  this  Increase 
would  be  acceptable  since  It  Included  an 
attempt  to  bring  postal  workers'  pay  up 
to  comparable  Industry  levels.  As  a  re- 
sult, on  October  .22,  Congress  approved 
a  pay  raise  of  3.6  percent,  retroactive  to 
October  1. 

8.    ALUMINUM    PUCK    COimovXUT    OF    1S6S 

On  October  29.  1965.  three  major 
alumlniun  producers— Olln- Ma  thleson 
Chemical  Corp..  Rejmolds  Metals  Co, 
and  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 
Corp, — announced  a  price  rise  of  '/i  cent 
a  poimd  to  a  price  of  25  cents  a  pound 
for  primary  aluminum,  to  be  effective 
November  5. 

On  November  1.  the  White  House  an- 
nounced    that    Secretary    of    Defense 
Robert    McNamara,    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  Henry  Fowler,  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  had  held 
a  conference  to  discuss  the  "possibili- 
ties of  disposing  of  surplus  stockpiled 
aliuninum  to  meet  Increased  needs  of 
alumlnimi  for  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
and  to  slow  down   the  increasing  Im- 
portation of  aluminum  into  the  coun- 
try."    The   administration   stated   that 
there  was  no  connection  whatsoever  be- 
tween this  meeting  and   the  price  In- 
crease in  alumlnimi.    In  this  connection, 
the  Government  had  announced  in  May 
of  1965  a  desire  to  dispose  of  some  of  its 
2 ',4 -million-ton  aluminum  stockpile,  of 
which  1,400.000  tons  was  In  excess,  and 
of  which  550,000  tons  could  be  sold  with- 
out further  congressional  authorization. 
On  November  5,  Alcoa,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  Nation,  Joined  in  the  price 
Increase.    On  the  following  day.  Gard- 
ner Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council     of     Economic     Advisers,    de- 
noimced  the  price  increase  as  being  in- 
flationary.   He  stated  that  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  productivity  in  the  in- 
dustry had  Increased  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  wages  and  that  the  industry's 
profits  had  over  the  past  year  Increased 
at  an  impressive  rate — up  an  average  of 
33  percent  over  the  past  year. 

As  I  recall,  the  Increase  over  the  previ- 
ous 3  or  4  years  was  something  like  80 
percent. 
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At  the  same  press  conference.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  announced  that  the 
Government  would  sell  200,000  tons  of 
aluminimi  from  the  Government  stock- 
pile on  the  market  over  the  next  ye*r, 
especially  since  the  Industry  had  shown 
an  indication  that  It  would  not  imder- 
take  the  responsibility  of  taWng  this 
amount  off  the  Government's  hands  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  industry  was  oper- 
ating at  full  capacity  and  defense  needs 
were  increasing. 

On  November  8.  Leon  E.  Hickman,  an 
Alcoa  executive,  defended  the  industry's 
action  by  stating  that  the  price  increases 
were  Jiistlfled  both  because  aluminum 
prices  were  still  below  their  1960-61  level 
and  because  J^he  industry's  earnings  have 
over  a  long  period  of  time  fallen  below 
the  average  for  manufacturing  Industry 
In  general.  The  followlnqg  day,  President 
Johnson  armounced  that  100,000  tons  of 
aluminum  would  be  sold  immediately 
and  200,000  additional  tons  would  be  sold 
at  a  later  date,  bringing  the  total  to 
300,000  tons. 

Following  this  development,  Alcoa's 
president  held  a  series  of  meetings  with 
Secretary  McNamara  and  on  Wednesday 
evening,  November  10,  Alcoa  announced 
that  it  was  rescinding  Its  price  increase. 

In  so  doing,  the  Industry  received  the 
assurance  from  the  Government  that  the 
Government  would  not  follow  through 
with  its  armouncement  to  sell  aluminum 
on  the  market  and  that  negotiations 
would  resume  concerning  the  orderly 
disposal  of  the  entire  1.4  million  tons  ex- 
cess aluminum  reserve  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

•  .    COPPKI    P«ICK   INCSXASX    OV    1»«B 

The  ninth  incident  involved  and  con- 
tributed greatly  in  my  judgment  to  price 
stability  in  the  economy  was  the  copper 
price  Increase  of  1965 — that  is,  the  way 
the  Government  handled  that  situation. 

On  November  1,  19«5.  the  Copper 
Range  Co.  announced  that  It  would  raise 
prices  by  2  cents  a  pound,  effective  im- 
mediately. Shortly  after  this  armounce- 
ment all  of  the  major  producers  of  cop- 
per, with  the  exception  of  Kermecott 
Copper,  announced  similar  increases  In 
prices.  ~ 

On  November  17,  Secretar>-  of  Defense 
McNamara  annoimced  that  at  least  200.- 
000  tons  of  copper  would  be  freed  from 
the  national  stockpile  fw  sale  to  relieve 
.  the  copper  shortage  and  pressure  for 
higher  prices. 

McNamara  stated  that  the  action  was 
based  on  a  threat  of  market  disruption 
due  to  "our  greatly  increased  defense 
efforts  In  Vietnam  and  recent  Interna- 
tional political  disturbances. "  He  stated 
further  that  the  market  disruption,  "de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  our  American 
copper  industry  to  supply  the  maitet  can 
lead  to  strong  inflationary  developments 
not  only  in  copper,  essential  to  defense 
needs,  but  also  more  generally  through- 
out our  economy."  The  Secretary  also 
stated  that  the  Industry  had  been  con- 
sulted on  the  matter  before  the  decision 
was  made. 

In  response  to  these  detelopments,  the 
copper  Industry,  led  by  Anaconda  Co.. 
quickly  rescinded  Its  price  increase  on 
November  19.   Spokesmen  for  the  indus- 


try denied  that  the  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Industry  paralleled  that  of  the  alu- 
minum Industry.  In  the  case  of  alumi- 
num, spc^esmen  for  the  copper  industry 
said,  the  V3.  stockpile  posed  a  direct 
threat  to  markets  which  were  already 
adequately  supplied  with  alimxlnxmi. 
But  they  maintained  that  In  the  case  of 
copper,  the  release  of  Ooverrmient  stocks 
would  serve  as  a  respite  from  heavy  de- 
mand for  the  metal  which  was  already  In 
scarce  supi^.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
dustry took  the  position  that  the  price 
increase  in  copper  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  ration  supply  rather  than  a 
move  to  increase  profits,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  aluminum  indtistry. 

In  a  statement  made  shortly  after  the 
Government's  announcement  to  reduce 
the  size  of  Its  copper  stockpile.  Treasury 
Secretary  Henry  Fowler  said  that: 

Recent  events  demonstrate  that  your  Gov- 
emment  stands  ready  to  blow  the  whistle 
ImpartlaUy-DB  labor  and  business  and.  In- 
deed an  Its  own  employees.  •  •  •  No  mat- 
ter how  unwelcome  the  burden,  the  Gov- 
ernment, tn  the  present  sltxiatlon,  has  the 
clear  and  undeniable  re^>on«lbUlty  to  Iden- 
tify, without  fear  or  favor,  price  or  wage 
develc^ments  that  threaten  continued  eco- 
nomic stabUlty  and  expansions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  many 
cynical  persons  greeted  the  argument  of 
Secretary  Fowler  as  a  political  argument 
or  as  one  pointing  with  pride  to  the  ad- 
ministration. But  if  we  put  in  perspec- 
tive all  of  these  actions,  begiiuiing  with 
the  first  guideline  action  on  steel  wage 
negotiations  back  in  1961.  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  statement  is  true. 

It  Is  not  exaggeration.  It  Is  not  boast- 
ing. It  is  actually  what  the  Ketmedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  have  done. 
They  have  blown  the  whistle  without 
fear  or  favor  on  labor,  on  management, 
and  on  Its  own  employees. 

In  every  case  It  has  been  politically 
unpopular  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  it  has 
certainly  been  in  the  national  Interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  all  Americans,  and 
has  certainly  contributed  to  price  sta- 
bility. 

10.    STZKL    PRTCZ     INCREASS     OF     19eS 

On  December  31.  1965,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  announced  a  $5-per-ton  In- 
crease in  structural  steel  products.  This 
move  on  the  part  of  Bethlehem  was  im- 
mediately denovmced  by  President  John- 
son and  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. On  January  1,  Chairman  Ackley 
summoned  four  Bethlehem  executives  to 
Washington  for  a  conference.  Follow- 
ing the  meeting.  Ackley  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  the  $5  Increase  was  unjusti- 
fied and  Infiationary,  and  that  he  hoped 
that  It  will  be  withdrawn  and  that  other 
producers  will  refrain  from  raising  their 
prices. 

Following  this  development,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration issued  a  joint  order  on  Jan- 
uary 3  which  stated  that  structural  steel 
would  be  piuxjhased  by  these  agencies  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  Also  on  the 
same  day.  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor Rex  M.  Whltton  instructed  his  field 
offices  "not  to  concur  In  the  award  of 


contracts  for  Federal  aid  products  re- 
quiring structural,  steel  and  reinforcing 
steel  except  as  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  bidders  established  that  the 
prices  are  not  greater  than  the  prices 
prevailing  prior  to  January  1,  1966," 

Two  other  steel  producers  foDowed  the 
lead  of  Bethlehem  by  announcing  simi- 
lar increases  in  structural  steel  products 
on  January  3.  Inland  Steel's  board 
chairman,  Joseph  L.  Block,  said: 

The  impact  of  this  price  Increase  is  minor 
In  relation  to  the  average  price  of  all  steel 
and  therefore  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  poten- 
tial cause  of  Inflation. 

During  the  course  of  this  controversy 
concerning  steel  prices.  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  officials  came  to  Washington 
to  discuss  the  situation  with  Government 
officials.  Although  no  specific  prices 
were  discussed  at  the  meeting,  United 
States  Steel  ajinounced  shortly  there- 
after on  January  4  that  It  had  decided 
to  increase  the  price  of  structural  steel 
products  by  $2.75  a  ton  and  would  cut 
the  price  on  cold-rolled  sheet  steel  made 
at  its  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  plant  by  6  per- 
cent or  $9  a  ton. 

Following  this  announcement.  Chair- 
man Ackley  expressed  the  hope  that 
Bethlehem  and  Inland  would  adjust  their 
prices  to  the  $2.75  level  Shortly  there- 
after, Bethlehem  rescinded  its  Increase 
pending  further  study,  and  Inland  said 
it  would  soon  post  prices  competitive  with 
United  States  Steel's. 

In  evaluating  the  Impact  of  the  steel 
price  compromise,  Ackley  stated  that  the 
net  effect  of  these  price  changes  would 
be  inconsequential  since  the  increase 
would  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
and  that,  he  said.  Is  "about  as  close  to 
absolute  stability  as  you  could  get." 

Mr.  President,  on  March  8 — that  Is 
less  than  a  week  ago — the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  a  detailed  discussion  of 
this  action  by  the  steel  Industry  and  left 
the  very  clear  impression,  tn  my  Judg- 
ment, that  the  steel  Industry  was  making 
a  shambles  of  the  guideposts  and  increas- 
ing overall  steel  prices  in  the  process. 
Because  this  article  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  administration  of  the 
guideposts,  I  wrote  Chairman  Ackley 
about  it. 

I  ask  uiuinimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  and  the  Ackley 
letter,  along  with  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  press  release  of  Febru- 
ary 28.  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows:  « 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jorirnal,  Mar.  8,  1966) 
LxssoKs  m  Btxki.:  Its  Latmt  Boosts  Show 

Unitkd    States    Stuo.    Is    Actbjo    Mors 

Shbxwolt 

;  (By  George  A.  Nlkolalefl) 
PrnteBtmcH.— United  States  Steel  Corp. 
BUddefaly  Is  finding  itself  in  an  unprece- 
dented! position:  Everytxxly  U  heaping  praise 
on  the  corporation  for  Its  pubUc-splrtted 
price  policies. 

This  fact  Is  not  without  slgnlfleanee  f<w 
the  steel  industry  and  the  general  public. 
It's  becoming  clear  that  steelmakers — and 
United  State*  Steel  especially — are  evolving  a 
price  strategy  far  more  shrewd  than  that  of 
the    past.     They    are    artfuUy   taking    tbelr 
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price  gaiag  a  sm&Il  blt«  at  a  time  and  Tielding 
to  Wtate  Houae  preaaure  for  advance  conavil- 
tatlon  on  changes.  Ereb  more  Importantly, 
they  are  mixing  up  price  Increases  with  com- 
plex revisions  and  even  small  price  cuts  so 
that  the  public  and  the  Oovemment  can  be 
excused  If  they  occattonally  wonder  Just 
what  Is  going  on. 

Last  week's  major  price  overhaul  by  United 
States  Steel.  Is  a  good  case  In  point,  for  it  la 
becoming  clear  that  the  price  changes  are  far 
.'rom  what  they  first  appeared  to  be.  "The 
r»'actlon  ■  said  a  United  States  Steel  spokes- 
man as  he  happily  lifted  a  martini  at  lunch 
the  day  after  the  price  announcement,  "was 
very  good." 

He  had  reason  to  be  Jubilant.  United 
States  Steel  bad  boosted  prices  on  steel  plate. 
a  big  tonnage  product,  by  an  average  12.92 
a.  ton  At  the  same  time.  It  seemingly  slashed 
prices  on  a  heavy  sheet  product  that  It  s&ld 
could  be  substituted  for  plate  and  stressed 
that  It  hoped  customers  would  switch  to  tbe 
lower-priced  sheet,  thus  taking  pressure  off 
Its  heavy  plate  mills  which  are  straining  to 
meet  demand. 

Also  It  threw  out  lt«  price  list*  for  many 
common  nails  and  one  type  of  wire  rod,  an- 
nouncing tbat  henceforth  it  would  negotiate 
prices  in  order  to  meet  the  lower  quotes  of 
foreign  steel  makers,  who  have  grabbed  half 
of  tbe  wire  rod  and  nail  market. 

A  "WTANDOfT"  CI.AiafKO 

The  overall  Impact  on  steel  prices.  United 
-States  Steel  claimed,  was  "about  a.standolT." 

These  price  changes,  according  to  Wash- 
ington sources,  were  explained  to  tbe  Preel- 
deni  s  Council  Of  Economic  Advisers  the 
weekend  before  public  disclosure.  Chairman 
Gardner  Ackley  was  pleased.  "In  tbe  coun- 
cil's Judgment,  relative  price  adjustments 
can  contribute  to  economic  efflclency  when 
they  take  place  within  a  framework  of  price 
stability."  be  said. 

l^audatory  comments  came  from  other 
quarters,  but  for  a  different  reason.  "It  waa 
"i  very  wiae  move."  comments  one  well  in- 
formed New  York  steel  analyst.  "It  had  to 
be  done  in  a  way  that  would  command  only 
modest  headlines."  The  net  effect,  he  cal- 
culates, was  a  "very  definite  upwtu^  price 
move  "  The  withdrawal  of  price  lists  and 
other  downward  adjustmenu,  he  believes. 
amount  to  "camoufiage"  for  tbe  Increase. 

The  steel  analyst's  view  is  at  least  plausl- 
b.e  The  boost  In  plate  prices  will  raise  the 
average  level  of  all  steel  prices  by  about 
two-tenths  of  1  percent.  This  seems  small 
enough  but  it  is  a  series  ot  precisely  such 
Increases  tbat  has  t>ooeted  overall  steel  prices 
by  about  1  3  percent  In  the  past  year  It  Is 
also  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp  's  abortive  January  1  price 
Increase  on  structurals.  That  Increase  was 
withdrawn  after  Mr  Ackley  and  others  de- 
nounced It  as  Inflationary  and  unwarranted. 

Bethlehem,  however,  didn't  accompany  Its 
price  Increase  with  other  cuts  or  apparent 
reduction.  United  States  Steel  has  learned 
this  lesson  well.  It  put  through  a  tlnplate 
Increase  last  November  while  announcing  a 
lower  p>rlce  on  Unless  steel  for  cans  which 
wont  be  sold  in  quantity  until  at  least  late 
this  year  Similarly,  the  company  got  a  price 
Inc.-e&se  "ti  structurals  about  half  as  large 
a«  fift.^.. "hem's  shortly  after  Bethlehem 
bacKfxl  ,!'  A^aln.  United  States  Steel  threw 
In  A  v'.'n.  :.kr: .  .arge  (d-a-ton  cut  In  the  price 
of  ir.ei'iA  n  :••  West  Coast,  but  the  small 
tonn,i«e  ii  r.  ..  ,  -.;  made  Its  Impact  on  over- 
all revet.. if*  i.rr,  *t  negligible 

Thm  time  I  :;•,>-:  States  Steel  has  sharp- 
ened .le  prii"  .T.i.-ic  .vers  to  a  finer  edge.  The 
pute  iiicreaae  United  States  Steel  suggests. 
waa  )eset  »iimewhat  by  savings  of  (2  to  (25 
a  ton  on  the  new  price  for  heavy  coiled 
sheet*  But  these  heavy  sheets  are  a  new 
pr'xl  :ct  th.-it  are  sold  now  In  what  one  mill 
ternis     ;n&i^:.ificant  volume."     IX  tbia  is  to 


be  a  meaningful  price  cut.  United  States 
Steel  will  have  to  convince  users  to  buy  much 
more  of  It  and  tbat  poeea  a  special  problem. 

Although  various  steel  users  concede  they 
probably  coiild  use  the  heavier  sheet  In  place 
of  plate,  many  say  they  won't  because  It 
requires  a  heavy  capital  outlay.  The  stum- 
bling block  Is  tbat  the  sheet  comes  colled 
and  must  first  be  unrolled  and  straightened. 
Machines  that  do  this  cost  $750,000  or  more, 
according  to  a  sales  executive  for  a  company 
that  makes  such  machinery.  A  purchasing 
agent  for  a  railroad  car  building  company 
says  flatly,  "We  couldn't  realize  any  savings 
on  tbe  sheet  because  we  haven't  got  any  of 
that  unraveling  machinery." 

The  price  moves  on  wire  rods  and  nails  are 
an  even  greater  Imponderable.  "Last  year," 
United  States  Steel  said  in  Its  announce- 
ment, "imported  nails  accounted  for  haU  of 
the  nails  sold  In  this  country,  and  foreign 
(kpds  took  47  percent  of  the  overall  domestic 
market."  By  removing  Its  published  prices 
United  States  Steel  Intends  to  compete  with 
the  cheaper  foreign  products.  This  prompted 
Mr.  Ackley  to  say.  "This  should  help  meet 
foreign  competition  and  thus  improve  our 
balance-of-payments  position."  * 

However,  despite  Its  political  appeal,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  the  gesture  may  have 
little  economic  significance.  Domestic  buyers 
of  U.S.  rods  and  nails  report  tbat  the  pub- 
lished list  of  most  U.S.  producers  is  largely 
fictional  because  they  buy  such  products  be- 
low list  prices  now.  Because  of  this  a  sales 
executive  for  one  major  steel  producer  con- 
cedes. "It  certainly  is  impossible  to  forecast 
bow  deeply  rod  and  nail  prices  will  be  cut." 

Too,  both  rod  and  nail  markets  are  rela- 
tively small.  According  to  U.S.  Steel's  own 
estimates  2.724,400  tons  of  rod  and  600.000 
tons  of  nails  are  consumed  in  tbe  United 
States  yearly.  This  is  roughly  3.5  percent  of 
all  shipments,  compared  with  the  11  percent 
of  the  steel  mcu-ket  affected  by  the  plate 
Increase. 

A  vicokova  SALCS  srroaTT 

It  remains  to  be  seen  Just  how  vlgoroxisly 
U.S.  Steel  plans  to  pursue  this  market. 
"American  steel  makers  haven't  been  anx- 
ious to  keep  these  low-margin  markets  for 
rods  and  wire  products,"  one  steel  analyst 
says.  "It  would  take  too  much  capital  ez- 
pendltiire  to  modernize  old  wire  faclUtlea 
and  this  Is  a  low-prlorlty  area  for  capital 
Improvements."  With  profit  margins  already 
low,  steel  analysts  find  it  hard  to  see  why 
the  company  would  elect  to  pursue  a  low- 
margin  market,  or.  If  It  does.  Just  bow  long 
It  would  do  so  before  returning  to  Its  pre- 
vious price  levels. 

No  one  questions  tbe  fact  tbat  U.S.  Steel 
would  like  to  retaliate  against  foreign  steel 
makers  who  have  oarved  out  a  U.S.  market 
in  recent  years  that  now  accounts  for  one 
in  nine  tons  of  steel  consumed.  What  some 
analysts  do  question  Is  bow  deeply  the  cor- 
poration Is  willing  to  cut  prices  below  pres- 
ent levels  to  win  back  part  of  tbat  market. 

What  Is  clear  is  that  US.  Steel  remains 
anxious  to  raise  the  level  of  steel  prices  to 
offset  mounting  labor  and  other  costs.  It 
has  come  a  long  way  since  President  Ken- 
nedy In  1063  rolled  back  a  M-a-ton  increase 
on  all  steel  products  by  telling  a  national 
television  audience  tbe  boost  was  a  "wholly 
unjustifiable  and  irresponsible  defiance  of 
tbe  public  Interest." 

In  4  years  It  has  almost  won  the  price 
gains  denied  at  that  time.  It  has  slowly 
evolved  a  price  policy  tbat  Is  Infinitely  more 
patient.  Unless  the  political  climate  changes 
radically.  It  would  appear  that  the  future 
will  bring  more  highly  selective  and  modeet 
lncre«Mes,  many  mixed  with  small  reductions, 
all  carefully  cleared  with  tbe  White  House 
in  advance  and  most  pushing  upward  the 
cost  of  steel. 


Tbe  Chaihman  or  thx 
OoxTNcn.  or  Economic  Anvuns, 

Waahinffton,  March  12,  1966, 
Hon.  WiULiAit  Pboxmirk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.^ 

Oca*  Senator  Proxmirc:  This  is  in  answer 
to  your  letter  of  March  8  regarding  the  re- 
cent Wall  Street  Journal  article  on  the  price 
adjustments   by   United   States    Steel. 

The  article  is  misleading  in  several 
respects  : 

1.  United  States  Steel  did  not  win  admin- 
istration "approval"  or  "praise"  for  the  ac- 
tion. We  have  not  yet  concluded  that  the 
price  changes  met  tbe  standards  of  the  price 
guidepost.  The  Coundl's  press  release  (copy 
enclosed)  cautlotisly  avoided  either  approval 
or  censure.  (In  background  briefing  we 
pointed  out  that  tbe  Council  could  not  give 
the  United  States  Steel  move  Its  full  bless- 
ing because  we  didn't  have  the  necessary 
Infom^tlon.) 

2.  As  the  article  admits,  even  the  industry 
Itself  cannot  be  certain  of  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect on  net  revenue  per  ton  because  It  Is  not 
known  by  how  much  rod  and  nail  prices 
will  be  reduced.  Rough  calculations  indi- 
cate that  rod  and  nail  prices  would  have  to 
drop  by  about  912  a  ton  In  order  fully  to 
offset  the  Increase  of  ^-$2.02  a  ton  In  plate 
prices.  This  Is  not  an  unreasonable  expec- 
tation. Tbe  disparity  between  domestic  and 
import  prices  exceeds  $12.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  precedent  for  a  drastic  cut  of  this 
type.  In  1961.  United  States  Steel  with- 
drew Its  prlcellsts  for  reinforcing  bars  in 
order  to  combat  mounting  Imports.  Sulise- 
quently  the  price  dropped  from  $130  a  ton 
to  an  estimated  $80  to  $86,  reversing  the 
trend  toward  higher  Imports. 

3.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  United 
States  Steel's  announced  price  changes  were 
designed  to  promote  economic  efficiency  and 
improve  steel's  foreign  trade  balance.  Even 
U,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  adjustments 
should  raise  the  average  of  steel  prices  by 
a  tenth  of  a  point,  the  effect  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  an  equal  overall  rise  brought 
about  by  some  price  increases  but  no 
decreases. 

4.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  suggests  tbat 
the  steel  Industry  is,  by  piecemeal  price  ad- 
justments, recouping  the  abortive,  across- 
the-board  price  increase  of  1062.  thiis  eradi- 
cating President  Kennedy's  victory.  This 
seems  a  little  absurd.  United  States  Steel's 
move  in  April  1962.  had  it  succeeded,  would 
have  raised  steel  prices  by  more  than  4  per- 
cent. Now.  almost  4  years  later,  steel  prices 
are  only  2V2  percent  higher.  In  any  case, 
can  anyone  believe  tbat  steel  prices  would 
thereafter  have  been  completely  stable  had 
the  President  not  Intervened?  On  the  con- 
trary, a  4-percent  rise  In  1962  would  have 
probably  encouraged  larger  subsequent  price 
Increases  than  we  have  In  fact  observed. 

Tour  letter  also  asked  about  steel  produc- 
tivity trends.  In  tbe  Council's  steel  report 
of  April  1965,  the  productivity  trend  for  the 
steel  Industry  was  estimated  at  3  percent. 
Recent  experience  has  been  much  better.  In 
1965.  fffoductlvlty  grew  3.7  percent,  and  In 
the  last  6  years  Its  growth  baa  averaged  4.1 
percent  a  year. 

I  hope  this  helps  to  answer  the  questions 
you  raised. 

Sincerely, 

GAaSNEE    ACKLBT. 

ExxcumrB  C^ncB  or'  tbe  Paxsi- 
DKMT,  Council  or  Economic 
Aovisrxs,  Omc^  or  th«  Chaix- 

MAN, 

February  28,  1966. 

Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  today  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Tbe  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was  in- 
formed by  tbe  United  States  Steel  Corp.  of 
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Its  Intention  to  adjvist  prices  on  selected  steel 
products.  According  to  tbe  Information  pro- 
vided, certain  prices  will  be  Increased  by 
amounts  which  add  0.2  percent  to  the  total 
price  of  steel.  Tbe  company  stated  that  theee 
Increases  will  be  offset  by  price  reductions 
elsewhere,  still  not  determined  In  exact 
amount,  so  that  the  overall  effect  of  the 
changes  on  revenue  per  ton  is  about  a  stand- 
off." 

"Reductions  In  prices  on  nails  and  rods, 
for  which  there  Is  idle  capacity,  should  help 
meet  foreign  competition  and  thus  Improve 
our  balance-of-payments  position.  Adjust- 
ment of  other  prices  is  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  efflclency  of  utilization  of  avail- 
able facilltiee. 

"In  the  Council's  Judgment  relative  price 
adjustments  can  contribute  to  economic  effi- 
ciency when  they  take  place  within  a  frame- 
work of  price  stability." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  gone  into  this  detail  because  I  think 
many  people  have  been  puzzled  by  what 
is  happening  In  steel.  If  one  is  not  fol- 
lowing it  as  closely  aa  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  does,  I  think  many 
people,  particularly  cynical  or  skeptical 
people,  feel  that  steel  Is  getting  away 
with  murder — that  the  Industry  has 
made  Increases  in  the  prices  of  products 
which  it  sells  widely,  and  has  made 
price  decreases  in  products  which  it  does 
not  sell  a  great  deal  of.  Indeed,  the  anal- 
ysis by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  to  that 
effect. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
gone  into  a  very  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  situation.  It  is  a  group  which  is 
made  up  of  competent  men,  and  Mr. 
Ackley 's  letter  speaks  emphatically  of 
their  view. 

0Tm>CPOST   XXAMPLK   CkUCIAL 

Mr.  President,  In  steel,  automobiles, 
aluminum,  this  use  of  guideposts  has 
been  itself  a  solid  and  highly  significant 
contribution  to  price  stability,  but  the 
critical  effect  of  guideposts  Is  In  the  ex- 
ample they  set. 

Certainly  the  acceptance  of  guideposts 
by  the  Nation's  great  labor  and  business 
leaders  In  widely  reported  negotiations 
gives  all  of  American  business  and  labor 
an  example  of  great  significance. 

Indeed,  until  the  last  few  months — and 
I  challenge  anybody  to  think  about  this — 
there  has  been  no  other  force  slowing 
down  price  Increases  on  a  great  national 
scale.  And  yet  the  price  performance  of 
the  Americsm  economy  in  the  period 
since  the  Initiation  of  the  guideposts  4 
years  ago — as  I  have  Bald — has  been 
excellent. 

CHAIXENOS   TO    SKXPTICAL 

Mr,  President,  I  challenge  any  Sena- 
tor to  give  me  a  better  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  of  relative  price  stability  In 
our  booming  economy.  Let  me  ask:  Is 
not  the  skillful  use  of  guideposts  at  least 
one  logical  explanation  of  the  superior 
price  performance  of  the  economy  since 
1962? 

Indeed,  a  study  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  confirms  this.  This  study  is 
entitled  "Oovemmental  Policies  To  Deal 
With  Prices  in  Key  Industries  in  Selected 
Foreign  Countries." 

This  is  a  concise  and  brief  study  of  the 
policies  In  Belgium,  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy.  Netherlands,  and  the  United  King- 


dom. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkco«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

OOVrXNMXNTAL  POLICIXS  TO  DXAI.  WITH  PWCXS 
IN  KXT  iNDUimilSS  IN  SCIXCTZD  POKKION 
COXTNTBIXS 

urrm  or  tsansmittal 

OCTOBcxSl.  1963. 
To  Membert  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: 
Transmitted  herewith  Is  a  brief  survey  of 
public  policies  pursued  in  selected  countries 
of  Western  Europe  in  dealing  with  prices  and 
price  Increases  In  key  industries.  This  is  one 
of  a  series  of  staff  materials  being  Issued  as 
aids  to  understanding  of  the  International 
implications  of  various  economic  p)ollcles 
which,  for  the  respective  countries  are  Ukely 
regarded  as  essentially  domestic  issues  No 
precise  pattern  will  be  followed  In  the  series. 
I  belle-ve,  however,  that,  by  making  data  more 
readily  available  for  a  comparison  of  na- 
tional policies  and  practices  In  various  areas, 
memb^v  of  the  committee,  other  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  general  U.S.  readw 
will  be  aided  In  understanding  economic 
problems  within  the  framework  of  the  enter- 
prise and  free  market  "rules  of  the  game" 
as  practiced  by  the  leading  Industrial 
nations. 

Faithfully, 

PAtn,  H.  Dot70LA8,  Chairman. 

rOKKWOXO 

The  free  flow  of  world  trade  and  commerce, 
especially  amoi^  the  Western  nations,  de- 
f>ends  up>on  reWtlve  production  costs  In  the 
various  countries  and  the  price  competitive- 
ness of  commodities  and  services.  It  is  use- 
ful, therefore,  to  know  bow  other  countries 
handle  the  problem  of  price  increases. 

In  the  "President's  Economic  Report  for 
January  1962"  (pp,  185-190),  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  suggested  as  U.S.  eco- 
nomic policy  a  set  of  criteria  as  "guideposts 
for  noolnflatlonary  wage  and  price  behavior." 
These  prc^osals  were  again  referred  to  In  the 
report  for  January  1963.  These  suggestive 
guideposts  are,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  summarized  in  appendix  1. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  concern  over  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  competitive 
game  as  played  by  the  world's  leading  Indus- 
trial countries,  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  Rep- 
resentative HxMBT  8.  RxDse,  have  asked  the 
committee  staff  to  present  brief  statements 
on  devices  employed  In  dealing  with  price 
rises  in  key  industries  In  selected  Western 
Europe«in  countries.  With  full  recognition 
of  tbe  briefness  and  uncritical  nature  of 
these  comments,  we  feel  that  tbe  materials 
collected  may  nonetheless  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  students  of  tbe 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States. 

rcoNOMic  POLICIES  Am  pxAcncrs 

Belgium:  Governmental  policies  to  deal  with 

prices  in  key  industries 

Belgium  Government  policy  on  prices  has 
undergone  several  changes  since  World  War 
II  and  Is  currently  under  further  review,  the 
Government  being  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
vising tbe  basic  legislation. 

The  basic  legal  authority  remaliu  the 
Regent's  decree-law  of  January  22,  1945, 
adopted  under  the  wartime  (though  poet- 
Uberatlon)  regime  of  plenary  powers  and 
thus  having  tbe  force  of  law.  In  general. 
It  authorized  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices 
and  declared  tbat  even  where  no  specific 
maximum  prices  were  established,  It  was  il- 
legal to  sell  at  more  than  "normal"  prices, 
aa  determined  by  a  tribunal,  but  which 
should  not  be  more  than  3.7S  times  those 
prevailing  for  tbe  same  article  during  tbe 


first  half  of  1939.  The  Oovemment  waa 
given  powers  to  cut  off  the  supply  to  estab- 
lishments which  violated  price  orders,  and 
if  necessary  to  close  them  down. 

In  practice,  the  administration  was  not  as 
severe  as  the  ordinance  seemed  to  suggest, 
since  action  depended  largely  on  complaints 
being  brought  by  injured  parties.  The  real 
sanction  against  unjustified  price  Increases 
waa  the  power  of  the  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs  to  flx  maximum  prices,  and  this  pow- 
er could  usually  be  effective  without  bemg 
actually  implemented.  Whether  a  price  in- 
crease Is  "Justified"  or  "excessive"  now  rests 
upon  a  determination  by  a  regular  magis- 
trate, taking  into  account  the  findings  of 
the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  as, assisted 
by  the  consultative  Commission  des  Prix  de- 
scribed in  a  later  paragraph.  Legislation 
recently  under  consideration  would  give  this 
power  of  determination  on  national  Interest 
aspects  to  the  Minister,  conflrming  his  power 
to  fix  maximum  prices. 

During  tbe  late  forties  there  was  a  grad- 
ual administrative  decontrol,  but  with  the 
Inflationary  pressures  generated  by  tbe  Ko- 
rean war,  the  Government  moved  toward 
cloeer  surveillance  of  prices.  There  were 
decrees  requiring  the  posting  of  meat  prices, 
and  a  new  basic  decree  regarding  the  pow- 
er to  fix  maximum  prices. 

The  main  new  element  introduced  during 
the  1960's.  and  what  Is  still  the  chief  in- 
strument to  avoid  excessive  price  Increases, 
has  been  the  requirement  of  advance  notice 
of  the  Intention  to  Increase  prices.  An  initial 
minlstanal  decree  of  December  20,  1950,  was 
replaced  by  the  ministerial  decree  of  October 
10,  1959,  which  still  is  the  prevailing  code 
in  this  field.  It  requires  producers  and  im- 
porters of  some  82  specific  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  give  21  days'  advance  notice  to  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  before  putting 
into  effect  price  Increases.  The  notice 
should  contain  Justification,  In  terms  of  cost 
factors,  for  the  proposed  Increase.  Tbe  head- 
ings Involve  mostly  processed  foods,  house- 
bold  articles  and  appliances  (e.g.,  washing 
machines,  heaters,  flatlrons,  and  radio  and 
TV  sets),  basic  items  of  clothing  and  fur- 
niture, basic  construction  materials  (bricks, 
roofing,  tiles,  cement,  and  tar),  petroleum 
and  gas  pkcoducts,  and  a  few  critical  chemi- 
cal products  (sulfuric  acid,  ethyl  alcohol, 
products  of  soda  and  potassium,  and  fertil- 
izers). The  only  service  charges  Included 
are  those  for  haircuts,  laundry,  drycleaning. 
and  motion  picture  admissions. 

The  decree  permits  professional  groups  to 
make  the  advance  notice  on  behalf  of  their 
members.  It  contains  no  requirement  that 
tbe  proposed  price  Increases  must  actually 
be  approvec^  by  the  Minister,  and  the  mer- 
chants are  in  fact  legally  free,  after  comply- 
ing with  the  advance  notification  require- 
ment, to  Implement  their  proposed  in- 
creases. The  sanction  is  primarily  that  of 
moral  pressure,  in  that  the  producers  or 
merchants  would  be  reluctant  to  defy  the 
Minister's  expressed  disapproval,  but  the  ul- 
timate sanction  of  a  maximum  price  order 
Is  always  available  in  the  background. 

In  deciding  whether  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  proposed  price  increase,  the  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Affairs  has,  since  April 
1960,  had  the  aylstance  of  a  consultative 
Commission  des  Prix.  The  royal  decree  of 
that  month,  creating  the  Commission,  specl- 
^ed  that  its  members  should  be  appointed 
from  the  following  Interest  groups: 

Pour  members  representing  Industry. 
Three  members  representing  agriculture. 
One  member  representing  local  handcrafts 
(artlsanat).  One  member  representing  Im- 
porters. Pour  members  representing  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchants.  Pour  members 
representing  larger  chain  and  department 
stores.  One  member  representing  the  trans- 
port Industry.  One  representative  of  credit 
Institutions.    Nine  representatives  from  the 
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m  «-  rrpr«8«ntatlve  trade  unions.  Four  rep- 
r^R^n',at!-  e«  ot  "family  Intereata."  On«  dele- 
F\'r  «»rh  ?r^m  the  Mlnlatrlee  of  Soonomlc 
A-'.rs  M:  ;j  <•  TRMee.  the  Prime  Minister'! 
0)T, -<•  Air  ;  •  ;:-  nnancee.  Labor  and  80- 
r,A:  3*c^iity.  Communlcationa,  Public  Worica 
and  Reconstruction. 

A  permanent  committee  waa  created  with- 
in the  Commlsalon.  with  a  representative 
chosen  by  the  members  representing  each 
of  the  major  interest  groups:  Industry,  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  trade  unions  (three 
members,  and  family  affairs,  together  with 
the  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs. 

The  Commlsalon  Is  entrusted  with  the 
broader  tasks  of  keeping  a  general  watch 
over  price  movements  and  making  appropri- 
ate recommendations  to  the  Minister.  Al- 
though purely  consultative,  It  exerts  in  fact 
considerable  power,  as  a  Minister  would  be 
reluctant  to  disregard  its  advice. 

Rationale  of  proposed  new  legislation 

Some  months  ago  the  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  prepared  a  new  draft  law 
which  would  have  given  the  Minister  in- 
creased powers  In  the  matter  of  price  con- 
trols. At  present,  the  regular  magtstratea 
are  asked  to  decide  on  complaints  that  given 
prices  are  •'abnormal."  Although  they  can 
rule  on  whether  costs  have  actually  In- 
creased to  the  point  of  Justifying  a  price 
increase,  they  have  not  felt  competent  to 
rule  on  the  aspect  of  national  Interest.  The 
draft  bill  would  give  this  power  of  determi- 
nation, on  the  national  Interest  aspects,  to 
'hf  Minister  It  would  also  confirm  the 
Minister's  existing  power  to  fix  minim mn 
prices  and  extend  such  power  to  apply  not 
merely  to  categories  of  products  but  to  spe- 
cific products,  by  brand  name.  Finally.  It 
would  prohibit  retail  price  maintenance 
ngreements  and  would  establish  certain  def- 
inite rules  on  fair  competition,  such  as  a 
prohibition  agalnrt  false  sales  claims  and  a 
prohibition  against  selling  below  cost  except 
In  certain  defined  situations  such  as  on  tra- 
ditional seasonal  sales  (e.g.  stock  clearance 
sales  after  Christmas ) .  Many  provisions  of 
this  last  part  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  fair- 
commercial  practices,  already  exists  In  other 
Individual  laws,  and  there  has  not  been  much 
opposition  to  having  them  reasserted  and 
strengthened.  But  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  grant  of  power  to  the  Minister 
to  determine  whether  prices  are  abnormal 
and  to  the  proposal  to  give  him  special  in- 
vestigatory powers,  including  authority  to 
requisition  company  records.  There  Is  also 
criticism  In  some  quarters  of  the  bill's  pro- 
posal to  grant  the  Minister  power  to  prohibit 
"Imposed  prices." 

TTie  Central  Kconomlc  Council — a  consult- 
ative body  with  representatives  from  Indiis- 
try,  tabor,  and  other  interest  groups — has  re- 
ceived the  draft  law  and  Issued  an  opinion. 
as  requested  by  the  Government.  It  would 
uphold  the  Minister's  power  to  Issue  orders 
fixing  maximum  prices  or  margins,  though 
of  limited  duration  (e.g.,  6  months).  In 
emergencies  he  could  issue  orders  for  a 
shorter  validity,  of  say  1  or  2  months,  with- 
out recourse  to  the  consultation  required  for 
6-month  orders. 

The  Central  Council  opposed  giving  the 
Minister  power  to  Hx  prices  by  specific  trade- 
named  product.  On  the  proposed  power  to 
prohibit  "imposed  prices"  by  a  manufacturer, 
the  Council's  opinion  was  divided.  Some 
members  of  the  Central  Economic  Council 
would  confer  this  power  on  the  Consell  du 
Contentleux  Economlque.  an  arbitral  body 
which  now  handles  trade  complaints,  notably 
fcptween  trade  associations  and  Individual 
firms,  and  which  plays  a  role  in  hearing  com- 
plaints under  the  law  against  the  abuse  of 
economic  power  of  1959 

Having  received  these  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  Central  Economic  Coun- 


cil, as  well  as  widespread  protests  from  e«r- 
tAln  buslneas  clrclMi,  the  Government  Is  re- 

studylng  Its  original  draft  law  and  It  is  gen- 
erally cotM:eded  that  the  powers  of  the 
Minister  will  b«  more  restricted  in  the 
revised  draft. 

Press  critics  of  the  new  bill,  as  originally 
proposed,  declare  that  it  is  b«a«d  on  the 
assumption  that  competiUon  is  injMlequate 
as  a  regulator  of  prices.  OfBclals  conoemed 
with  the  bUi  reply  that  to  an  extent  this  is 
true,  and  that  competition  Is  Imperfect  as  a 
regulator,  either  because  of  the  existence  of 
oligopoly  or  because,  as  for  Instance  In  some 
retail  fields,  the  entry  of  new  firms  In  an  al- 
ready crowded  field  may  cause  existing  firms 
to  raise  their  margins  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain the  same  Income  from  a  reduced  share 
of  the  trade.  But  they  declare  that  the  main 
Justification  for  new  legislation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  tribunals  were  not  techiklcally 
,  competent  to  decide  on  complex  commA-clal 
questions. 

France:  Covemmtntal  poUciea  to  deal  with 
prices  in  key  industries 

Confronted  with  recurring  inflationary 
pressures,  and  in  keeping  with  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  Government  responsibility 
which  evolved  In  the  early  post- World  War 
II  years,  French  governments  have  accu- 
mulated a  relatively  full  range  of  devices 
designed  to  contain  or  limit  price  increases. 
These  same  two  factors,  however,  have  led 
to  broad-spectrum  price  control  measures. 
rather  than  to  a  key  Industry  approach. 
The  relaxation  of  controls  and  changes  of 
policy  which  accompaiUed  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  lOSO's  were  so  accomplished 
that  the  present  system  is  complex  and 
often  applied  on  a  product -by-product  or 
c£Lse-by-case  basis. 

The  devices  and  techniques  which  the 
French  Government  presently  employs  to 
deal  with  prise  increases  may  be  grouped  as 
follows: 

1.  Direct  price  (and  rent)  controls.  2. 
Administration  of  the  prices  of  the  nation- 
alized sector.  3.  Formulation  of  an  in- 
comes policy.  4.  Persuasion  and  publicity. 
5.  Reduction  of  import  dtities  and  turnover 
taxes. 

Excluded  from  the  foregoing  listing  are  the 
usual  Indirect  means  of  reducing  price  pres- 
sures— broadly  speaking,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy. 

1.  Direct  Price  (and  Rent)  Controls 
Direct  price  controls  presently  employed 
In  France  are  based  on  authority  established 
in  1946  (Ordinance  No.  45-1483,  June  30, 
1046),  as  amended.  (An  ortltnance  is  an 
action  taken  by  the  Government  under  spe- 
cial authority  which  would  normally  be  the 
subject  of  legislation.)  Under  this  system, 
four  different  regimes  are  distinguished: 

(a)  Llberte  totale:  This  may  sometimes 
mean  no  control  at  all,  as  might  be  Inferred, 
or  It  may  only  mean  that  a  ptroducfs  price  Is 
not  controlled  at  one  or  several  stages  of 
prodvictlon  and/or  distribution. 

(b)  Llberte  survelllee:  This  regime  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  in  that  producers 
and  or  distributors  must  Inform  the  price 
control  authority  ol  prevailing  prices  and  of 
price  changes. 

(c)  Llberte  controlee. — 'While  producers 
and  distributors  may  fix  their  prices  freely, 
they  are  required  to  Inform  the  price  control 
authority  of  prevailing  prices  and'>of  price 
changes.  The  price  control  authority  may, 
within  IS  days,  refuse  to  approve  prlc«  In- 
creases. 

(d)  Taxation. — In  this  case,  the  Oovem- 
ment  fixes  a  precise  price  for  the  product  in- 
volved, and/or  a  celling  price,  and/or  the 
permissible  margin  (or  markup). 

Frequently  a  combination  of  two  or  three 
of  the  above  systems  Is  applied  to  the  same 
product,  according  to  the  stage  of  production 
or  distribution. 


The  extent  of  r«eo\irae  to  direct  price  con- 
trols has  varied  considerably  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  in  recent  years  the  trend  has  been 
toward  UbenOlaaUon.  In  April  of  this  year, 
however,  a  aeries  of  decrees  involving  some  80 
products  provided  new  evidence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's willingness  to  reaort  to  theae  direct 
controls  if  necessary. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  system  and 
the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  compilation 
of  the  degree  of  control  enployed  on  the 
product-by-product  baals.  it  Is  difficult  to 
generalize  as  to  the  extent  to  which  direct 
price  controls  are  used  In  connection  with  key 
Industries.  They  have  been  or  are  applied 
for  certain  key  products,  such  as  wheat,  milk, 
and  gasoline,  for  both  political  and  economic 
reasons. 

In  a  certain  number  of  urban  areas, 
notably  including  Paris,  rents  are  still  con- 
trolled on  older  (pre-lMS)  buildings.  Un- 
freezing rents  Is  taking  place  progressively, 
but  rent  control  still  represents  a  significant 
characteristic  of  the  bousing  market  in 
France. 

2.  Administration  of  the  Prices  of  tl}e 
Nationalised  Sector 

Natlonalleatlon  of  Important  sectors  of  the 
economy  gives  the  Government  control  over 
the  prices  of  several  key  products  and  Indus- 
tries, Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  con- 
nection are  the  railroads,  the  Paris  transport 
system,  coal,  gas,  and  electricity.  In  fixing 
prices  for  the  products  of  these  Industries, 
the  effect  of  Increases  on  the  general  price 
level  is  a  prominent  consideration.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  granting  of  government 
subsidies  to  certain  of  the  nationalized  in- 
dustries has  been  and  still  is  frequently  one 
of  the  most  Important  alternatives  to  price 
Increases. 

3.  Formulation  of  an  Incomes  Policy 
In  1962,  the  Government  sponsored  im- 
portant steps  toward  formulation  of  an  In- 
-^omes  policy  within  the  framework  of  the 
French  planning  mechanism.  The  desire  was 
to  obtain  a  consensus  on  the  distribution  of 
future  Increases  In  the  national  income  by 
discussion  among  Income  groups — Including 
wage  and  salary  earners  as  well  as  other  In- 
come recipients.  In  this  manner,  it  was 
hoped  that  excesplve  claims  on  real  resources 
might  be  avoided,  and  Inflationary  pressures 
brought  under  control.  A  roundtable  t1lMin 
Blon  In  the  fall  of  1063  on  this  queetloi^as 
unable  to  reach  agreement,  at  least  In  part 
because  of  dlf&ciUtles  In  compiling  adequate 
statistics  on  present  Income  shares.  The 
Government  plans  to  continue  this  line  of 
approach. 

4.  Persuasion  and  Publicity 
Due  to  the  wide  sphere  of  direct  and  In- 
direct governmental  control  In  France,  and 
to  the  existence  of  a  planning  mechanism 
which  brings  Government  and  business  to- 
gether, poealblllty  exists  for  the  Government 
to  exert  considerable  Influence  on  the  price 
decisions  of  key  Industries.  One  highly  pub- 
licized recent  case  where  persuasion  is 
thought  to  have  been  effectively  employed 
Involved  proposed  Increases  In  steel  prices  In 
France  in  1962.  Contact  by  French  Minis- 
ters with  business  and  Indxistry  leaders  and 
representatives  Is  qtilte  extensive,  and  minis- 
terial advice  on  price  questions  Is  probably 
frequently  heeded,  especially  since  the  pos- 
sibility of  Imposing  direct  price  controls 
usually  exists. 

Publicity  Is  probably  not  as  important  a 
device  In  France  as  Is  persuasion,  and  Is  not 
particularly  associated  with  key  industries. 
At  times  in  the  past,  governments  have  un- 
dertaken campaigns  to  convince  the  public 
of  the  need  for  restraint,  or  even  to  bring 
about  decreases  in  prices.  Such  campaigns 
have  usually  been  short  lived,  although  the 
Government's  more  general  pleas  for  price 
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(and  wage)   restraints  are,  of  course,  a  re- 
curring Chsaie. 

S.  Reduction  of  Import  Duties  and  Turnover 
Taxes 

To  a  limited  degree,  France  has  adopted 
the  practice  of  reducing  Import  barriers 
specifically  in  order  to  combat  price  In- 
creases. A  recent  step  of  this  nature  was 
aimed  at  a  number  of  specific  products  (i.e.. 
not  generalized),  and  Involved  the  anticipa- 
tion of  tariff  reductions  which  were  to  take 
place  within  the  Common  Market  framework 
in  any  case  2  months  later.  In  the  same 
line,  the  quantitative  Import  restrictions 
which  France  still  maintains  on  certain  food 
products  (e.g.,  fresh  apples  and  p>ears)  are 
temporarily  relaxed  from  time  to  time  when 
prices  on  the  French  retail  market  rise  above 
a  specified  level. 

Reduction  of  the  turnover  tax  has  also 
been  employed  as  an  antl-lnflatlonary  tool,  to 
some  extent.  Since,  in  order  that  domestic 
prices  come  down  as  a  result  of  a  decrease  In 
a  turnover  tax,  producer  or  distributor  prices 
must  not  be  Increased;  such  action  may  be 
accompanied  by  agreement  on  the  part  of 
sellers  to  maintain  or  lower  their  own  prices. 

Germany:  Oovemmental  policies  to  deal  with 
prices  in  key  industries 

Germany's  theory  of  a  "social  free-market 
economy"  (Soziale  Marktwirtschaf t ) ,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Ludwig  E^rhard,  has  no  place  for 
a  government  price  policy  except  where 
necessary  for  pressing  social  reasons.  Except 
In  rare  Instances,  therefore,  the  Government 
has  not  tried  to  Influence  pricing  directly, 
but  has  relied  instead  on  general  economic 
policy  measures,  particularly  monetary  policy, 
aimed  at  controlling  the  overall  level  of 
demand. 

The  exceptions  for  social  purposes.. consist 
primarily  of  direct  controls  over  jirlcing  of 
medicines  and  medical  supplies,'  certain  basic 
foodstuffs  (mainly  milk  and  sugar),  and 
rents  for  social  housing.  In  addition,  there 
are  the  usual  controls  over  pricing  in  the 
public  utilities  and  transportation  fields,  and 
the  cartel  law  provides  protection  from 
monopolistic  practices. 

Despite  the  limited  use  of  price  control 
techniques,  the  Federal  Government  pos- 
sesses vague,  and  dubious  legal  authority  to 
prohibit  any  price  rise  which  could  result  in 
a  "basic  change  In  the  gei  eral  price  level, 
especially  the  cost  of  living."  This  author- 
ity Is  contained  in  the  price  law  (Prelsgeeeta) 
of  1048,  which  was  designed  to  give  protec- 
tion against  possible  inflation  while  postwar 
controls  were  being  dismantled.  Thus  far. 
It  has  only  been  used  to  meet  emergencies 
resulting  from  temporary  shortages.  The  law 
Is  widely  recognized  as  being  very  weak,  and 
Its  constitutionality  has  been  questioned. 
It  was  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  new  law 
over  10  years  ago,  but  the  need  for  price 
control  legislation  is  not  generally  recognized 
at  present  and  there  has  been  no  move  to 
draft  a  substitute  law. 

In  recent  years,  the  Government's  approach 
to  the  problem  of  inflation  has  shown  some 
signs  of  changing,  as  basic  economic  condi- 
tions have  changed.  Until  recently,  the  in- 
flationary threat  was  f>rlmaxUy — one  might 
even  say  solely — of  the  classical,  over- 
demand  variety.  It  la  only  In  the  past  2  or 
3  years,  as  demand  has  gradually  subsided, 
that  attention  has  begim  to  shift  to  the 
possibility  of  autonomous  ooat-push  infla- 
tion. The  Government's  Economic  Report 
for  1963,  for  example.  Includes  the  following 
passage: 

"In  order  to  restore  stable  prices  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  supply  and  demand  within 
the  economy  into  harmony  with  each  other. 
Action  must  therefore  also  be  taken  m  a 
third  direction  with  the  object  of  checking 
the  rise  in  costs.  In  certain  circumstances 
the  rise  of  prices  can  continue  for  some  time 
even  during  a  recession.  U  the  upsurge  of 


costs  Is  not  ended.  Precisely  tor  1963  there 
is  a  danger  In  the  Federal  Republic  that 
despite  progressive  relaxing  of  ^clical  ten- 
sions, the  movement  of  wage  costs  will  not 
allow  the  rise  in  prices  to  stop." 

The  Volkswagen  price  Increase  in  the 
spring  of  1962  was  an  Important  mllepoet  in 
the  evolution  of  government  thinking.  The 
episode  closely  paralleled  the  well-known 
steel  industry  case  in  the  Umted  States 
which  came  only  a  few  weeks  earlier.  In  the 
midst  of  a  Government  campaign  for  price- 
wage  moderation.  sp>earheaded  by  Minister 
Erhard.  Volkswagen  announced  increases  in 
automobile  prices  of  5  to  8  percent.  This 
provoked  a  highly  publicized  attempt  by 
Erhard  to  get  the  increase  rescinded.  Includ- 
ing a  threat  to  reduce  tariffs  on  imported 
automobiles.  Volkswagen  refused  to  yield, 
however,  and  tariffs  on  automobile  imports 
from  EEC  countries  were  reduced  by  an 
average  of  about  60  percent.  Tariffs  would 
have  been  reduced  at  a  later  date  anyway, 
under  the  EEC  Treaty,  but  this  action  ad- 
vanced the  reduction  by  as  n£uic&  as  4  years. 

Italy:  Governmental  policies  to  deal  with 
prices  in  key  industries 
The  Italian  Government  has  full  authority 
to  control  the  prices  of  goods  and  services 
imder  a  law  (No.  347  of  Oct.  19,  1944,  as 
amended)  which  established  an  Intermin- 
isterlal  Price  Committee  (Comitate  Intermin- 
isterlale  Prezzl,  usually  known  as  the  CIP) 
composed  of  the  President  of  the  Coimcil  of 
Ministers  i  the  Prime  Minister)  and  the 
Ministers  of  Finance,  Treasury,  Agriculture, 
Transport.  Industry  and  Commerce.  Public 
Works,  Labor  and  Welfare,  Foreign  Trade, 
Budget,  and  State  Holdings. 

The  Price  Committee  is  assisted  by  a  sub- 
committee, composed  of  the  Ministers  of  In- 
dtistry  and  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  Agri- 
culture, which  supervises  the  activities  of  a 
secretariat  which  prepared  staff  studies  for 
consideratloD  by  the  subcommittee  or  the 
full  committee,  and  which  publishes  a  bi- 
weekly review  of  domestic  and  international 
price  and  economic  trends.  This  review 
(Relazione  Qulndlclnale  suU'Andamento  del 
Prezzl )  Is  circulated  only  within  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  there  is  no  legal  limit  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Interminlsterial  Price  Com- 
mittee, at  the  present  time  It  controls  only 
the  following  types  of  prices: 

(1)  Industrial  products:  solid  and  liquid 
fuels  (coal  and  petroleum),  cement,  lime, 
fertilizer,  dally  newspapers,  specialty  medi- 
cines (pharmaceuticals):  (2)  Foodstuffs: 
wheat,  rice,  beets,  beet  seeds,  sugar,  molaaaee; 
and  (3)  Public  services:  electricity,  gas.  tele- 
phone, water,  radio-television  license  fees, 
hotel  and  boarding-house  (pensions)  rates, 
railway  passenger  and  freight  rates. 

Baaing  its  decisions  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Its  secretariat  and  subcommittee,  the 
Intermimsterlal  Price  CMnmittee  flxes  maxi- 
mum prices  for  those  commodities  which  it 
decides  should  be  controlled.  The  controlled 
prices  are  imposed  upon  publications  in  the 
form  of  decrees  In  the  Official  Gazette  (Ga- 
eetta  Ufllciale),  and  are  effective  upon  pub- 
lication. The  actual  administration  of  the 
control  system  Is  delegated  to  Provincial  price 
committees,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
prefect,  in  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Italy. 

Affected  Industries  or  businesses  may  apply 
to  the  Interminlsterial  Price  Committee  for 
reconsideration  of  the  existing  level  of  con- 
trolled prtces,  if  they  believe  that  increases 
are  Justified.  Prices  of  commodities  which 
are  not  presently  under  control  may  be  In- 
creased without  reference  to  the  committee. 
The  following  penalties,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  seriousness  of  the  offense,  were 
established  (by  law  No.  896  of  September  16, 
1957)  for  violation  of  the  system  of  con- 
trolled prices: 

(1)   Fine  of  15  mllUon  lire  ($24,000);    (2) 
Fine  of  10  million  lire  ($16,000)  and  up  to  S 


years  in  prison;  or  (3)  Fine  of  20  miUlon  lire 
(»32,000)  and  up  to  6  years  in  prlaon. 

An  offender  may  also  have  his  business  li- 
cense suspended  for  up  to  1  year,  and,  In 
addition,  may  be  denied  the  right  to  engage 
In  Import-export  trading  for  up  to  1  year. 

The  Netherlands:  Governmental  policies  to 
deal  with  prices  in  key  industries 

The  Netherlands  Government  deals  with 
price-control  matters  through  its  price  policy 
and  its  wage  policy. 

Ever  since  the  Korean  boom,  the  Nether- 
lands Government  has  exercised  some  form 
of  control  over  prices  which  has  varied  in 
strictness  depending  largely  on  the  cyclical 
situation. 

The  Economic  Minister's  legal  authority  to 
control  prices  originally  derived  from  the 
1039  Hoarding  Act  ( Han:iBterwet ) .  which  In 
1961  was  replaced  by  the  Price  Act  (Prijsen- 
wet,  see  Embdesp.  320,  Nov.  23.  1960).  Un- 
der provision  of  the  latter.  Economic  Minis- 
ter can  ( 1 )  Impose  price^pelllngs  tlirough  so- 
called  price  decrees  (Prljsbeschlkklng) ,  (2) 
establish  accounting  rules  which  will  show 
how  prices  are  formed,  (3)  lay  down  rules  for 
price  marking.  At  present  any  contemplated 
Increase  in  price  must  be  reported  In  writing 
to  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  according 
to  procedures  established  in  1968.  Within 
the  Ministi^  of  Economic  Affairs,  the  Eco- 
nomlsce  Controledlenst  Is  charged  with  su- 
pervision of  price  controls. 

In  practice  price  controls  In  recent  years 
have  been  administered  flexibly  and  primarily 
through  moral  suasion.  There  Is  an  under- 
standing between  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs  and  national  associations  of  industrial 
employers  whereby  latter  cooperate  in  per- 
suading their  members  to  follow  certain  cri- 
teria in  pricing  their  products.  The  prlncl- 
t>al  rule  is  that  only  cost  increases  caused 
by  external  factors  may  be  reflected  in  higher 
prices  (eg.,  higher  raw  material  prices). 
Conversely,  any  reduction  In  such  factors  Is 
supposed  to  lead  to  a  lowering  of  prices;  in 
practice  this  has  rarely  happened,  however. 
Any  proposed  price  Increase  must  be  limited 
to  the  Increment  In  the  external  cost  factor, 
i.e.,  the  profit  component  may  not  be  recalcu- 
lated to  yield  the  same  percentage  margin 
as  before  but  must  be  maintained  In  terms 
of  guilders  per  unit.  Since  wages  are  not  an 
"external"  cost  factor,  pay  Increases  may  not 
be  refiected  in  higher  prices  even  when  they 
sire  not  wholly  offset  by  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

While  retail  trade  margins  are  no  longer 
fixed  as  they  were  in  1061  to  1966,  Ministry  of 
Economic  Affairs  continues  to  keep  a  close 
watch  over  trade  margins  for  certain  con- 
stmier  articles.  Maximum  prices  for  milk 
and  bread  continue  In  effect. 

Price  decrees  In  1962  Imposing  price  ceil- 
ings did  not  affect  key  industrial  items  but 
were  limited  to  food  and  beverages;  nsimely. 
potatoes  and  soft  as  well  as  alcoholic  drinks 
served  In  restaiirants  and  hotels. 

United  Kingdom:  Governmental  policies  to 
deal  with  prices  in  key  industries 

1.  Although  the  United  Kingdom  has  a 
comprehensive  price  and  Income  support 
program  for  agriculture  the  only  presently 
existing  statutory  control  of  prices  is  the 
control  of  the  maximum  retail  price  of 
liquid  milk.  This  price  is  established  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

2.  The  Government  has  a  significant  de- 
gree of  direct  Influence  over  the  establish- 
ment of  prices  In  nationalized  Industries.  I.e., 
the  railroads,  coal,  electricity,  and  gas.  Al- 
though the  basic  responsibility  for  eatablist- 
Ing  prices  in  these  industries  rests  with  the 
executive  ag(>ncles  responsible  for  their  ad- 
ministration, these  Inform  the  Ministers 
concerned  (the  Bflnister  of  Transport  and 
the  Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power)  of  substan- 
tial price  changes  they  intend  to  make  and 
obtain  the  views  of  the  Ministers  regarding 
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tb«  price  changes  In  adrsnce  of  action.  The 
Minister  and  hu  staff  unquestionably  bare  a 
significant  influence  over  decl^ons.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Government  has  probably  re- 
duced the  frequency  and  force  with  which  It 
Intervenes  to  change  price  Increases  proposed 
by  the  nationalized  Industries.  It  should  be 
Qoted  that  the  Government  Is  responsible  for 
providing  finance  for  capital  expansion  pro- 
grams of  the  nationalized  Industries  and 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  substantial 
deficits  in  some  of  them.  As  a  result  the 
price  policy  followed  by  the  nationalised  In- 
dustries has  direct  repercussions  on  the 
ultimate  financial  responslblUty  of  the  Gov- 
^       emment  for  their  operations. 

The  white  paper  entitled  ''The  Financial 
and  Economic  Obligations  of  the^Natlonal- 
Ized  Industries'  (Cmnd  1337  of  April  1961) 
states: 

"Although  the  Government  possesses  no 
formal  power  to  fix  prices  In  the  nationalized 
industries,  nationalized  undertakings  have, 
in  fixing  their  prices,  given  great  weight  to 
considerations  of  the  national  Interest 
brought  to  their  attention  (par.  29). ■" 

It  also  says: 

"The  Government  recognizes,  however, 
that  the  industries  must  have  freedom  to 
make  upward  price  suljustments  especially 
when  their  prices  are  artificially  low  (par. 
30)." 

It  is  possible  that  the  British  Railways 
Board  Is  marginally  more  free  to  fix  Its  rates 
than  other  nationalized  Industries  as  a  result 
of  the  Transport  Act  of  1962  and  the  fact 
that  It  need  not  publish  the  rates  It  charges 
but  probably  this  freedom  extends  more  to 
discriminatory  price  concessions  to  obtain 
business  than  It  does  to  price  Increases. 

3.  Tlie  British  Iron  and  steel  industry  Is  In 
a  special  situation  under  existing  legislation, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Act,  1953.  under  which 
"denationalization"  of  the  Industry  is  nearly 
completed  Its  prices  are  controlled  by  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Board  which  Is  subject  to  Gov- 
ernment Influence  and  advice.  (The  Gov- 
ernment appoints  the  members  of  the 
Board.)  Proposed  price  increases  In  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  are  almost  certainly 
discussed  with  the  Minister  of  Fuel  and 
Power  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  Influence 
them.  However,  the  Board,  In  Its  annual 
report  explains  and  justifies  the  prices  it  sets 
(Cf.  ch.  4,  Annual  Rep>ort  for  1961). 

4.  Aside  from  the  more  or  less  direct  in- 
fluence on  price  rises  In  key  Industries  sum- 
marised above.  British  Governments  have  for 
•cune  time  constantly  emphasized  the  de- 
p«idence    of    the    British    economy    on    the 

^/competitiveness  of  British  Industry,  partlcu- 
X    larly    export   and   import   competing    Indvis- 
tries.     Although     no    legislation    or    formal 
I  machinery  for  investigating  the  significance 

of  price  rises  exists,  two  recently  established 
agencies  potentially  have  a  significant  role 
to  play  In  the  price  field.  The  National  In- 
comes Commission  whose  establishment  was 
announced  by  the  Prime  Minister  In  July 
1963  was  given  its  formal  terms  of  reference 
by  royal  warrant  on  November  5.  1963.  This 
five-man  commission,  headed  by  Frederick 
Geoffrey  Lawrence,  a  Queen's  counsel.  Is  in- 
tended to  consider  any  current  claim  or 
specific  questions  relating  to  p>ay  or  other 
conditions  of  service  or  employment,  matters 
referred  by  Ministers  for  review  relating  to 
pay  or  other  conditions  of  service  or  employ- 
ment where  the  cost  Is  met  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  the  Exchequer,  and  any  particular  settle- 
ment referred  by  a  Minister  relating  to  pay  or 
other  conditions  of  service  or  employment, 
except  an  award  at  arbitration.  In  consider- 
ing these  matters  the  Commission  Is  to  have 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  con- 
cerned and  to  the  national  Interest  including 
In  partlcxUar : 

"(a)  Tb«  deslrabiaty  of  keeping  the  rata 
of  Increase  of  the  aggregate  of  monetary  in- 


comes within  the  long-term  rat«  of  Increase 
of  national  production: 

"(b)  The  desirability  of  paying  a  fair  re- 
ward for  the  work  concerned; 

"(c)  The  manpower  needs  of  the  service 
Industry  or  employment  concerned,  taking 
Into  account  any  regional  or  local  differences 
in  such  needs,  and  the  Importance  of  secur- 
ing the  most  efficient  deploymsbt  and  iise 
of   national  resources  Including  manpower; 

"(d)  The  policies  and  practices  in  the 
service.  Industry  or  employment  concerned  In 
such  matters  (where  appropriate)  as  pricing, 
profit  margins,  dividends,  efficient  use  of 
manpower  and  equipment,  and  organization: 

"(e)  The  repercussions  which  a  particular 
settlement  In  the  case  concerned  might  have 
In  other  employments." 

It  Is  also  Intended  to  report  upon  the  need 
for  action  necessary  to  restrain  by  fiscal  or 
other  appropriate  means  any  undue  growth 
In  the  aggregate  of  piroflts  which  may  follow 
from  restraint  In  earned  Income. 

The  Commission  operates  by  publishing 
Its  findings  and  recommendations.  The 
British  Trades  Union  Congress  and  Individ- 
ual trades  unions  have  refused  to  participate 
In  the  Commission.  The  CX>mmisslon  has 
so  far  {x-oduced  a  report  on  the  Scottish 
plumbers  and  builders  agreements  made  In 
1962.  This  report  stated  that  there  was 
no  evidence  before  the  Commission  that  the 
general  level  of  profit  margins  ajoA  dividends 
of  the  Scottish  construction  Industry  at  the 
present  time  are  excessive  or  unreasonable. 
It  Implied  It  expected  that  the  costs  of  the 
wage  agreement  made  by  the  industries 
would  be  passed  on  in  price  increases  but 
took  no  position  regarding  the  acceptability 
of  such  action.  However.  It  suggested  a 
means  of  implementing  the  wage  increases 
agreed  which  It  described  as  limiting  the 
inflationary  asp>ects  of  the  agreement. 

Additional  wage  agreements  have  recently 
been  referred  to  the  NIC  and  future  reports 
by  It  are  to  be  expected. 

The  National  Bconomlc  Development 
Council,  established  in  1961.  has  been  given 
responsibility  for  developing  agreed  policies 
contributing  to  more  rapid  and  sustained 
economic  growth  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  reports  which  It  has  prepared  and 
published  it  has  discussed  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  undue  Increases  In  coats  and  prices 
if  economic  growth  Is  not  to  endanger  the 
b*lance-of-peyments  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  thereby  to  require  the  Imposi- 
tion of  restraints  on  the  economy.  The 
opinions  the  NEDC  has  expressed  regarding 
price*  (and  incomes)  are  general,  etnpbasiz- 
Irtg  the  importance  of  Insuring  that  British 
exports  are  sufficiently  competitive  so  that 
regular  Increasee  In  them  are  possible.  The 
NEDC  has  not  suggesrted  any  measures  of 
price  control.  The  principal  emphasis  of  its 
rather  genersil  comments  has  been  on  the 
desirability  at  developing  an  Inoomes  policy, 
that  is  to  say.  of  restraining  the  growth  of 
wages  and  other  incomes  so  that  this  growth 
does  not  exert  so  much  pressure  on  prices 
that  British  exports  loee  their  competitive- 
ness. 

5.  Two  other  sources  of  public  comment 
on  price  increases  and  price  policy  should  be 
noted,  although  they  are  not.  properly  speak- 
ing, "devices  used  by  the  Government  to  deal 
with  price  rises."  A  Member  of  Parliament 
by  putting  a  question  to  the  responsible 
Minister  In  the  Hotise  of  Commons  can  focus 
attention  on  a  price  rise.  Price  rises,  or  the 
ability  to  raise  prices  without  fear  of  effec- 
tive competition,  may  be  relevant  to  the 
reasoning  and  recommendations  of  the 
Monopolies  Conunlssion  or  the  restrictive 
practices  court  here.  A  price  rise  could  be 
the  principal  factor  persuading  the  Govern- 
ment to  refer  a  particular  situation  to  the 
Monopolies  Commission. 


APPXNmX 

United  States:  Guideposta  for  ntminfiation- 
ary  wage  and  price  behavior  > 
Individual  wage  and  price  decisions  assume 
*  national  Importance  when  they  involve  large 
ntimbers  of  workers  and  large  amounts  of 
output  directly,  or  when  they  are  regarded  by 
large  segments  of  the  economy  as  setting  a 
pattern.  Because  such  decisions  affect  the 
progress  of  the  whole  economy,  there  is  legiti- 
mate reason  for  public  interest  In  their 
content  and  consequences.  An  Informed 
public,  aware  of  the  slgnlflcance  of  major 
wage  bargains  and  price  decisions,  and 
equipped  to  judge  for  Itself  their  compati- 
bility with  the  national  interest,  can  help  to 
create  an  atmosphere  In  which  the  parties  to 
such  decisions  will  exercise  their  powers 
responsibly. 

How  is  the  public  to  judge  whether  a  par- 
tlciilar  wage- price  decision  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest?  No  simple  test  exists,  and  It 
Is  not  possible  to  set  out  systematically  all 
of  the  many  considerations  which  bear  on 
such  a  Judgment.  However,  since  the  ques- 
tion is  of  prime  importance  to  the  strength 
and  progress  of  the  American  economy,  it 
deserves  widespread  public  dlacusslon  and 
clarificaUon  of  the  Issues.  What  follows  is 
intended  as  a  oontrlbutlon  to  such  a 
discussion. 

Mandatory  controls  In  peacetime  over  the 
outcomes  of  wage  negotiations  and  over 
Individual  price  decisions  are  neither  desir- 
able in  the  American  tradition  noc  practical 
In  a  diffuse  and  decentralized  continental 
economy.  Free  collective  bargaining  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  achievement  of  contractual 
agreements  on  wages,  fringes,  and  working 
conditions,  as  well  as  on  the  "web  of  rules" 
by  which  a  large  segment  of  Industry  governs 
the  performance  of  work  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  rewards.  Similarly,  final  jjrtce  de- 
cisions lie — and  should  continue  to  lie — In 
the  hands  of  individual  Arms.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, both  desirable  and  practical  that  dis- 
cretionary decisions  on  wages  and  prices 
recognize  the  national  interest  In  the  results. 
The  guldepoets  suggested  here  as  aids  to 
public  understanding  are  not  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  relation  of  employers  aod 
employees  to  each  other,  but  rather  with 
their  Joint  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Prices  and  wages  In  Individual  Industries 
What  are  the  guldepoets  which  may  be 
used  m  judging  whether  a  particular  price 
or  wage  decision  may  be  Inflationary?  The 
desired  objective  la  a  stable  price  level, 
within  which  particular  prices  rise.  fall,  or 
remain  stable  In  resp>onse  to  economic  pres- 
stires.  Hence,  price  stability  within  any  par- 
ticular Industry  is  not  necessarily  a  correct 
guide  to  price  and  wage  decisions  in  that  in- 
dustry. It  Is  possible,  however,  to  describe 
In  broad  outline  a  set  of  guides  which.  If 
followed,  would  preserve  overall  price  sta- 
bility while  still  allowing  sufficient  flexibility 
to  accommodate  objectives  of  efficiency  and 
equity.  These  are  not  arbitrary  guides. 
They  describe — briefly  and  no  doubt  incom- 
pletely— how  prices  and  wages  rates  would 
behave  in  a  smoothly  functioning  competi- 
tive economy  operating  near  full  employ- 
ment. Nor  do  they  constitute  a  mechanical 
formula  for  determining  whether  a  partic- 
ular price  or  wage  decision  is  Inflationary. 
They  will  serve  their  purpose  If  they  suggest 
to  the  Interested  public  a  useful  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  appraisal  of  such  a  decision. 
If,  as  a  point  of  departure,  we  assume  no 
change  in  the  relative  shares  of  labor  and 
nonlabor  incomes  in  a  particular  Industry, 
then  a  general  guide  may  be  advanced  for 
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nonlnflatlonary  wage  behavior,  and  another 
for  nonlnflatlonary  price  behavior.  Both 
guides,  as  will  be  seen,  are  only  first  ap- 
proximations. 

The  general  guide  for  nonlnflatlonary  wage 
behavior  is  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  wage 
rates  (Including  fringe  beneflu)  In  each  in- 
dustry be  equal  to  the  trend  rate  of  overall 
productivity  Increase.  General  acceptance 
of  this  guide  would  maintain  stability  of 
labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole — though  not,  of  course,  for  In- 
dividual industries. 

The  general  g\ilde  for  nonlnflatlonary  price 
behavior  calls  for  price  reduction  if  the  in- 
dusuys  rate  of  productivity  increase  exceeds 
the  overall  rate — for  this  would  mean  declin- 
ing unit  labor  costs;  It  calls  for  an  appro- 
priate Increase  In  price  If  the  opposite  rela- 
tionship prevails;  and  it  calls  for  stable  prices 
if  the  two  rates  of  productivity  Increase  are 
equal. 

These  are  advanced  as  general  guldeposts. 
To  reconcile  them  with  objectives  of  equity 
and  efficiency,  specific  modlflcatlons  must  be 
made  to  adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  of 
particular  Industries.  If  all  of  these  modi- 
fications are  made,  each  in  the  specific 
circumsttnces  to  which  it  appUes.  they  are 
consistent  with  stability  of  the  general  price 
level.  Public  judgments  about  the  effects  on 
the  price  level  of  particular  wage  or  price 
decisions  should  take  Into  account  the  modi- 
fication as  well  as  the  general  guides.  The 
most  Important  modifications  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Wage  rate  Increases  would  exceed  the 
general  guide  rate  In  an  Industry  which 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  attract  suf- 
ficient labor;  or  In  which  wage  rates  are 
exceptionally  low  compared  with  the  range 
of  wages  earned  elsewhere  by  similar  labor, 
because  the  bargaining  position  of  workers 
has  been  weak  in  parUcular  local  labor 
markets. 

2.  Wage  rate  Increases  would  fall  short  of 
the  general  guide  rate  in  an  Industry  which 
could  not  provide  Jobs  for  Its  entire  labor 
force  even  in  times  of  geiierally  full  employ- 
ment; or  In  which  wage  rates  are  exception- 
ally high  compared  with  the  range  of  wages 
earned  elsewhere  by  similar  labor,  because 
the  bargaining  position  of  workers  has  been 
especially  strong. 

3.  Prices  would  rise  more  rapidly,  or  fall 
more  slowly,  than  Indicated  by  the  general 
guide  rate  In  an  Industry  la  which  the  level 
of  profits  was  Insufficient  to  attract  the  capi- 
tal required  to  finance  a  needed  expansion 
In  capacity;  or  in  which  costs  other  than 
labor  costs  had  risen. 

4.  Prices  would  rise  more  slowly,  or  fall 
more  rapidly,  than  indicated  by  the  general 
guide  In  an  Industry  in  which  the  relation  of 
productive  capacity  to  full  employment  de- 
mand shows  the  desirability  of  an  outflow 
capital  from  the  Industry;  or  In  which  costs 
other  than  labor  costs  have  fallen;  or  in 
which  excessive  market  power  has  resulted 
In  rates  of  profit  substantially  higher  than 
those  earned  elsewhere  on  Investments  of 
comparable  risk. 

It  l3  a  measure  of  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem that  even  these  complex  guldeposts  leave 
out  of  account  several  important  considera- 
tions. Although  output  per  man-hour  rises 
mainly  in  response  to  improvements  In  the 
quant  ty  and  quality  of  capital  goods  with 
which  employees  are  equipped,  employees  are 
often  able  to  Improve  their  performance  by 
means  within  their  own  control.  It  Is  ob- 
viously In  the  pubUc  interest  that  Incentives 
be  preserved  which  would  reward  employees 
for  such  efforts. 

Also,  In  connection  with  the  use  of  meas- 
ures of  overall  productivity  gain  as  bench- 
marks for  wages  Increases,  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  average  hoxirly  labor  costs  often 
change  through  the  process  of  upgrading  or 
downgrading,  shlftB  between  wage  and 
salaried  employment,  and  other  forces. 
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Such  changes  may  either  add  to  or  subtract 
from  the  increment  which  Is  available  for 
wage  Increases  under  the  overall  productivity 
guide. 

FlnaUy,  it  must  be  reiterated  that  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  within  an  industry  over  the/ 
division  of  the  proceeds  between  labor  anq 
nonlabor  income  Is  not  necessarily  disruptive 
of  overall  price  stability.  The  relative  shares 
can  change  within  the  bounds  of  nonlnfla- 
tlonary price  behavior.  But  when  a  dis- 
agreement between  management  and  labor 
Is  resolved  by  passing  the  bill  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  the  bill  is  paid  In  depreciated 
currency  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  no 
one. 

It  is  no  accident  that  productivity  Is  the 
central  guldepost  of  wage  settlements.  Ulti- 
mately, It  Is  rtslng^-  output  per  man-hour 
which  must  yield  the  ingredients  of  a  rising 
standard  of  living.  Growth  In  productivity 
makes  It  possible  for  real  wages  and  real 
profits  to  rise  by  side. 

L3.J.    CUmEPOST    AOIClNISTaATION    BBST    IN 
WORLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  on  the  basis  of  this  record  and 
in  view  of  these  demonstrable  facts: 

Rrst.  Wage  costs  in  manufacturing  In 
this  country  have  been  virtually  stable 
during  the  past  5  years  because  wages 
generally  have  not  exceeded  prcxluQtivlty 
increases. 

Second.  This  is  a  better  performance — 
a  much  better  performance — than  in 
other  industrialized  countries. 

Third.  Prices  have  risen  gently  and 
slowly  In  the  past  5  years. 

Fourth.  In  every  other  country  from 
which  reliable  data  is  available  prices 
have  risen  far  more  rapidly. 

Certainly  this  Is  a  record  for  which  the 
Johnson  administration,  along  with 
American  labor  and  business,  deserves 
solid  credit  that  it  has  not  received. 

CtriDEPOSTS    DO    JOB    FISCAL-MONrrAEY    POLICIES 
CANNOT    DO 


havlor — predicted  a  price  rise  in  the  com- 
ing year  of  between  2  and  3  percent,  with 
2^/2  percent  likely. 

If  prices  do  rise  2*,^  percent  and  labor 
receives  a  3. 2 -percent  wage  and  fringe 
increase  plus  0.667-percent  social  secu- 
rity payment  benefit,  its  increase  in  real 
wages — total  compensation — will  be  less 
than  1.4  percent,  although  it  is  contrib- 
uting a  productivity  increase  of  more 
than  twice  that. 

This  means  that  employers  will  enjoy 
a  profit  increment — from  the  price  In- 
crease of  1.8  percent  on  their  labor  costs, 
and.  of  course.  SVi  percent — productivity 
3  percent,  price  increase  2  ',2  percent— on 
their  nonlabor  cost. 

KKICZDT    SUGOS8TK0 

This  labor  Inequity  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration.  The  admin- 
istration should  either  greatly  Increase 
its  flexibility  in  handling  of  the  wage- 
price  guldeposts  to  take  this  inequity 
into  account  or  It  should  from  time  to 
time  In  the  course  of  the  year  adjust  the 
wage  productivity  measure  upward  from 
3.2  percent  with  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment to  take  actual  price  behavior  into 
account. 

In  the  UAW  contract  there  is  provision 
for  a  cost-of-living  increase,  so  in  that 
instance  labor  would  not  be  short- 
changed. In  most  others,  there  Is  no 
such  provision  in  the  contract  to  take 
care  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  .living. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  number 
of  workers  so  protected  represents  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  labor  force  of 
this  coimtry. 

CONCLUSION 


Since  neither  monetary  nor  fiscal  pol- 
icy can  get  at  the  pricing  and  wage  set- 
ting practices  of  big  labor  or  big  busi- 
ness, and  since  the  pattern  of  economic 
behavior  Is  so  heavily  influenced  by  big 
business  and  big  labor,  I  think  It  Is  high 
time  we  loudly  and  clearly  affirm  the  de- 
sirability of  wage-price  guldeposts  and 
hall  the  success  of  the  administration 
in  using  them. 

SESIOUS    LABOR    tNBQtnTY    IN    CtJIDrPOSTS 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  these  guide- 
posts  have  been  perfect.  Indeed,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  they  will  be  par- 
ticularly unfair  to  labor  as  applied  in  the 
coming  year.  This  Is  true  although  labor 
received  a  two-thirds  percent  benefit 
from  the  increase  in  employer  social  se- 
curity payments  that  is  not  Included  in 
labor's  allowed  3.2-percent  wage  increase. 
The  total  labor  compensation  increase 
allowable  in  the  current  year  within  the 
guldeposts  would  therefore  be  3.9  per- 
cent. 

BASIS    JOB    LABOR    XXBOTTITT 

Here  is  why  this  will  shortchange 
labor:  The  guldeposts  assume  that  prices 
In  the  coming  year  will  be  stable.  But 
the  administration  is  virtually  certain 
they  will  not  be.  They  will  Increase. 
Virtually  every  administration  witness 
before  the  committee  agreed  they  would 
go  up.  The  Director  of  the  Biu-eau  of 
Labor  Statistics — probably  the  Nation's 
outstanding    authority    on    price    be- 


So,  in  conclusion,  it  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  abandon  wage-price  guide- 
posts  because  of  the  predictable  ava- 
lanche of  complaints  from  Interest 
groups  that  have  been  hit  where  It  hurts 
the  most:  in  the  iXKketbook. 

Under  skillful  administration  han- 
dling, these  guldeposts  have  served  the 
Nation  well.  Of  course,  they  cannot  do 
the  whole  Job.  But  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  cannot  do  the  whole  Job  either 
without  provoking  a  needless  recession. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois,  who  Is 
not  only  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  in  rotation  of  it,  but  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation, and,  without  question,  the 
most  competent  economist  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  this 
very  able  discussion,  and  ask  this  ques- 
tion. Is  It  not  true  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  greatly  aided  in  repressing 
price  increases  in  copper  and  aluminum 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  a  large  stockpile 
of  these  metals? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Indeed.  This 
was  a  great  benefit.  One  could  almost 
say  this  may  well  have  made  the 
difference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  It  acquired  this 
stockpile,  In  large  part,  to  prevent  prices 
from  falling  lower  at  a  time  these  prices 
were  going  down. 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  the  princi- 
pal reason,  although  there  la  a  Justifica- 
tion on  the  ground  ihat  we  should  have 
.strategic  stockpiles  In  the  time  of  war  or 
other  emerRpnry  But  any  reallatlc  eval- 
uation of  the  situation  would  have  to 
rf^cogmlze  that  stabilizing  prices  or  sup- 
porting prices  for  the  copper  and  alumi- 
num industries  was  a  prime  reason. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And.  therefore,  since 
the  administration  had  purchased  cop- 
per and  aluminum  in  order  to  prevent 
prices  from  falling  It  waa  not  improper 
for  It  to  be  willing  to  sell  copper  and 
aluminum  in  order  to  prevent  prices  from 
rising. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  logic  is  abso- 
lutely lr,e.scapable.  It  makes  good  sense 
and  It  maiies  sense  that  It  Is  good  busi- 
ness for  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer to  buy  when  the  price  Is  low  and 
seii  when  St  is  high. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  crlUclsm  of  the 
administration  on  the  ground  that  It  Is 
interfering  with  the  economic  process 
comts  Aith  ill  grace  from  those  who  ap- 
plauded and  were  benefited  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Govenunent  to  keep  raw  materials 
prices  stable  when  prices  were  falling. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  supporting  the  admin- 
istration's actions.  They  contribute  to 
the  overall  price  stability  which  Is  Im- 
porta.'it  to  ah  Americans. 

Mr  IDOUGLAS.  But  the  Government 
does  not  have  a  stockpile  In  steel.  It  did 
not  have  this  tool.  All  It  could  do  was  to 
play  off  one  set  of  producers  against  an- 
other and  to  make  an  appeal  on  the 
basis  of  the  public  Interest  to  some  of  the 
largest  producers.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect As  the  Senator  will  recall,  there 
was  cooperatio:: 

Mr  DOUGI.A3.  United  States  Steel. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  And  from  Mr.  Block 
of  Inland  Steel  In  the  earlier  Incident, 
which  was  helpful.  The  Government 
did  have  s<^me  real  power  In  addition.  It 
Is  a  big  buyer  of  steel.  As  long  as  some 
producers  did  not  Increase  their  prices 
there  was  leverage. 

Mr  IX)UGL.\S.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  stressing  the  fact  that  the 
present  suideposts  on  wage  Increases  do 
not  take  into  account  possible  Increases 
!n  ti-.e^prlce  level  or  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
r's:i      ThL%  cai:  be  a  serious  Inequity. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  to  the  de- 
gree the  cost  of  living  rises,  the  money 
w  ages  of  the  workers  do  not  Uke  this  Into 
account  It  l.s  a  deflation  of  real  wages 
and  constant  increase  in  profits. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect Let  me  give  an  example.  The  ex- 
ample that  I  had  given  in  my  ^;>eech  is 
not  as  drama Mc  or  as  clear  as  this  one. 
Suppose  tliere  wei-e  a  hypothetical  sit- 
uation in  which  prices  increased  4  per- 
cent and  wage-price  guldeposts  permit- 
ted ar.  increa.se  of  4  percent  in  wages. 
This  mf»ans  that  the  real  wage  increase 
would  be  less  than  zero.  There  would  be 
a  loss  an  actual  reduction  in  wages  in 
real  terms  Labor  would  be  getting  less 
It  wouid  be  gettm?  less  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  producing  more,  The  in- 
equity would  be  clear  and  under  tboee 


circumstances  the  employers  and  man- 
agement would  be  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  the  price  increaM  and  labor  would  be 
getting  nothing,  in  fact  taking  a  loss. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  pointing  this 
out.  I  hope  that  his  speech  will  be  stud- 
ied by  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sure  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  are  aware  of  this  fact  and 
that  due  action  will  be  taken.  Again.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  think  his  statement  that  increases  in 
the  interest  rate  will  not  deter  big  busi- 
ness from  investing,  is  correct. 

Corporate  surpluses  are  so  large  that 
adequate  funds  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able and  to  accumulate.  They  do  not 
have  to  look  into  the  money  market  to 
borrow  additional  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  astonishing  the  way  they 
have  Increased.  There  have  been  great 
Increases  In  the  depreciation  reserve  as 
well  as  profits.  Together  they  put  big 
business  in  a  position  where  they  can 
invest  enormoiis  amounts  without  bor- 
rowing money  or  selling  stock. 

Incidentally,  any  big  company  listed 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  other  ex- 
changes, can  easily  go  to  the  equity 
market.  The  stock  market  has  been 
dropping  but  it  Is.  in  any  historical  com- 
parison, enormously  high.  They  can  do 
that  and  raise  money  easily.  I  under- 
stand the  average  stock  yield  is  now 
about  3  percent. 

Here  is  another  availability  for  big 
business  which  small  business  does  not 
have.  Small  business  has  to  go  back 
and  they  are  being  hit  by  the  increase  In 
the  Interest  rates  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  using. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
say,  however,  that,  if  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam causes  us  to  operate  at  an  increas- 
ing deficit,  an  Increase  in  taxes  would  be 
desirable  in  order  to  taiake  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  Qovenmient  to  go  to  the 
money  market  to  borrow  aulditlonal 
funds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  in  general, 
certainly  in  retrospect,  we  would  have 
been  far  better  off  in  past  wars  if  we  had 
financed  more  of  the  wars'  cost  by  tax- 
ing during  the  wars.  There  would  have 
been  far  less  infiatlon.  The  cost  of  pay- 
ing off  the  cost  of  the  war  after  the  war 
would  have  been  much  less  onerous. 

I  would  be  careful  about  the  kind  of 
tax  Increase  we  get  and  I  would  want  to 
look  very  carefully  on  any  increased 
taxes  which  the  administration  proposes. 
In  general  It  Is  hard  to  fault  the  ad- 
vice of  the  leading  economists  of  the 
country  who  come  down  pretty  hard  on 
the  side  of  Increased  taxes  now,  and  al- 
most everybody  comes  down  hard  on  the 
side  of  increased  taxes  soon.  If  the  situ- 
ation gets  worse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  remember  we 
got  one- third  of  the  cost  of  World  War 
I  by  taxes  and  two-thirds  by  t>orrowing. 
In  World  War  II  we  raised  roughly  three- 
sevenths  by  taxes  and  four-sevenths  by 
borrowing. 

The  borrowing  which  the  Govenunent 
undertook  was  in  large  part  financed  by 
the  banks  buying  bonds,  thus  creating 


additional  monetary  purchasing  power. 
The  result  was  that  monetary  purchas- 
ing power  was  increased  faster  than  the 
increase  in  production  of  goods.  In  other 
words,  there  was  too  much  money  chas- 
ing too  few  goods.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  prices  under  the  quantimi 
theory  of  money. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  would  it 
not,  if  we  for  the  third  time  tried  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  war  by  creating 
money? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, particularly  in  view  of  the  situation 
now.  Both  World  Wars  I  and  n  ob- 
vloxisly  took  a  sharp  increase  in  taxes 
that  the  American  people  had  no  experi- 
ence with. 

We  just  had  a  substantial  reduction  in 
taxes  in  1964  and  another  in  1965.  We 
had  a  modest  restoration  of  some  of  the 
1965  cut  in  1966. 

On  this  basis  there  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  temporary  emergency 
Vietnam  tax  to  meet  this  situation  with- 
out an  adverse  impact.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  view  of  the  economic  factors 
in  the  economy.  We  have  an  economy  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  some  excessive 
demand  and  this  seems  to  be  clearly  the 
time  when  we  should  probably  Increase 
taxes  and  strive  to  nm  a  Treasury  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If,  as,  and  when  a 
decision  is  made  to  Increase  taxes,  there 
will  be  a  strong  temptation  merely  to 
increase  the  corporate  Income  tax  or  the 
personal  Income  tax  by  a  given  percent- 
age. This  would  be,  arithmetically,  the 
simplest  thing  to  do.  But  would  not  this 
freeze  into  the  tax  structure  all  the  exist- 
ing injustices? 

Mr.  Philip  Stem,  following  material 
which  some  of  us  have  prepared,  has 
shown  that  if  what  is  termed  the  hori- 
zontal Inequity  could  be  removed — 
namely,  departures  from  the  principle 
that  people  with  equal  Incomes  should 
I>ay  equal  taxes — the  same  amount  of 
money  could  be  raised  for  one-half  the 
present  rate  of  taxation.  To  allow  these 
situations  to  continue  seems  to  me,  per- 
sonally, to  be  tmjust  and  detrimental 
to  the  morale  of  the  people. 

For  example,  and  I  have  stated  these 
facts  on  previous  occasions,  in  1966,  20 
persons  in  the  country  had  incomes  of 
over  $500,000  a  year  but  did  not  pay  a 
single  cent  in  taxes;  that  one  person 
having  an  economic  income  of  $26  mil- 
lion did  not  pay  a  cent  in  taxes;  that 
five  persons  having  Incomes  of  more 
than  $5  million  a  year  did  not  pay  a  cent 
in  taxes. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  plug 
these  loopholes  or  truck  holes  in  the  tax 
system,  and  thereby  either  obviate  or 
reduce  the  levy,  and  not  have  a  vertical 
increase  in  the  tax  levy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  makes  emi- 
nently good  sense.  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  those  in  the  country  having 
top  Incomes — more  than  $1  million  a 
year — and  there  is  a  surprising  number 
of  people  in  that  category— ewjtually  pay 
a  remarkably  low  percent  of  theli  in- 
come in  taxes.  I  hesitate  to  name  the 
precise  amount,  but,  as  I  understand, 
it  Is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  percent,  on  the  average.    Some  pay 
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more   than   that.    We   know   that   the 

maximum  income  tax  rate  Is 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ninety-one  percent. 
Mr.  PRO^aORB.  Ninety-one  per- 
cent. It  has  now  been  reduced  to  70 
percent.  At  any  rate,  almost  nobody 
pays  that  rate.  If  he  does  he  ought  to 
get  a  lawyer  who  can  show  him  how  to 
pay  much  less.  This  is  because  the  loop- 
holes— the  truck  holes,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  so  well  states — are  wide 
open  and  most  inviting. 

Virtually  any  competent  tax  lawyer 
can  point  out  where  they  are.  When 
the  Federal  Government  loses  not  mil- 
lions, but  billions,  of  dollars  In  this  way, 
the  effect  on  the  morale  of  those  who 
have  moderate  incomes  and  have  to  pay 
such  a  high  percentage  of  their  income 
in  taxes  is  very  bad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  During  hostilities, 
when  men  are  being  killed,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  great  ethical  need  for  as  much 
approximation  of  equity  to  sacrifice  as 
possible.  The  spectacular  loss  of  life 
accompanied  by  the  failure  of  some  per- 
sons to  pay  taxes  is  not  something  that 
would  sit  very  well  on  the  conscience  of 
the  American  people.  I  say  this  as  one 
who,  like  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
supports  the  policy  of  the  administration 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed,  it  Is 
tragic.  I  think  that  every  American  feels 
that  way.  Certainly  those  fighting  in 
Vietnam  must  feel  It  most  acutely  when 
the  infinite  sacrifice  Is  required  from 
those  who  serve  in  Vietnam,  while  people 
at  home  are  enabled  not  orily  to  get  away 
with  tax  loopholes  but  also,  frankly,  to 
get  great  benefits  and  to  make  profits 
out  of  the  military  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  most 
helpful  part  in  this  colloquy. 

The  historical  part  of  my  remarks, 
referring  to  the  experience  which  the 
Johnson  and  Kermedy  administrations 
have  had  under  wage-price  guidelines, 
was  gathered  by  Mr.  Edward  Knight, 
analyst  in  industrial  organization  and 
corporate  finance.  Economic  Division,  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  He  did  a  remarkably 
fine  Job. 

ADMINISTRATION  BATTLE  AGAINST 
INFLATTON  ON  OTHER  FRONTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Washington  Post  Writer  William  Chap- 
man yesterday  reported  a  whole  series  of 
other  fronts  on  which  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration Is  working  hard  and  well 
to  stop  Inflation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\DMUJlSTHATION     FlCHTS     INTUITION     Olf     StV- 

niAi,  Fronts — Itims  Rancb  Fbom  Canned 
Fruits  to  Cowhides 

(By  WUUam  Chapman) 
Stirred  by  renewed  admonitions  from  the 
President,  the  Johnaon  administration  baa 
put  more  force  into  its  drive  to  combat  In- 
flationary price  pressures  on  a  selective  com- 
naodity-by-commodity  basis. 
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In  the  past  week  It  has  acted  to  keep  the 
price  lid  tight  on  such  items  as  cowhides  and 
corn  and  is  considering  siiolUir  moves  on 
Buch  disparate  goods  as  the  canned  fruit 
served  to  soldlew  and  the  type  of  coverings 
Btltcbed  on  Government  furniture. 

"The  President  la  determined  that  we  don't 
see  the  kind  of  Inflation — particularly  on 
foods — that  we  had  In  the  Korean  war,"  a 
White  Bouse  aide  said  this  week. 
Here  Is  what  some  agencies  are  doing: 
The  General  Services  AdmlnlstrattOD  has 
told  suppliers  it  wants  to  see  suhsututes  used 
for  materials  tiiat  are  under  strong  price 
pressures.  It  Is  asking  that  aluminum 
or  aluminum  aUoys  be  used  In  place  of  cop- 
per wiring  where  possible  and  Is  considering 
switching  from  leather  to  plasUc  furniture 
coverings  because  oowtUde  prices  has  sky- 
rocketed. 

The  Agriculture  Department  last  week  be- 
gan selling  wM-n  from  Government  stores  at 
an  even  faster  pace  than  before,  almost 
doubUng  the  totals  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary. The  result  baa  been  a  nearly  10-cent-a- 
bushel  slide  ta  Chicago  corn  prices  since 
January.  Agriculture  U  substituting  mar- 
garine for  butter  In  food  distribution  pro- 
grama  in  order  to  Increase  commercial  but- 
ter supplies  and  combat  a  5-cent-a-pound 
increase  in  the  last  2  months.  A  further 
tightening  is  expected  when  milk  support 
prices  are  pegged  later  this  month. 

Defense  procurement  officials  are  scanning 
their  entire  purchaalng  list  for  possible  sub- 
stitutes, particularly  food  products,  and  will 
begin  with  such  minor  steps  as  switching  the 
kind  of  canned  fruit  offered  on  Armed  Forces' 
menus. 

The  Commerce  Department  Friday 
clamped  down  export  controls  on  cowhides 
to  help  turn  back  a  price  upsurge  that 
amounted  to  43  percent  last  year.  It  will 
limit  U.S.  exports  to  11.5  mUllon  bides,  2.5 
mUlion  less  than  probably  would  have  been 
shipped  abroad  In  the  absence  of  controls 
this  year. 

AdnUnlstratlon  forces  turned  on  the  heat 
on  Capitol  HIU  and  won  a  promise  of  early 
hearings  for  at  least  a  dozen  bills  permitting 
the  Government  to  dispose  of  stockpUed 
commodities,  some  of  which  can  affect  mar- 
ket  prices  significantly.  Representative  L. 
Mendix  RrvERs.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, allowed  the  stockpile  subcommittee 
to  start  hearings  on  March  21.  Among  the 
Items  affected  by  the  bills  are  aluminum, 
platinum,  vanadltzm,  sisal,  and  asbestos! 
But  the  administration  still  has  not  decided 
whether  to  seek  authority  to  dispose  of  an- 
other 200,000  tons  of  copper,  the  major  weap- 
on against  Inflation  Ln  that  key  metal. 

Top  officials  in  several  departments  have 
been  scouring  their  flelds  to  find  other  ways 
to  combat  price  pressures.  In  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  Under  Secretary  John  A. 
Schnittker  is  charged  with  watching  food 
prices,  and  GSA  Administrator  Lawson  B. 
Knott,  Jr.,  Is  handling  Government  pur- 
chases and  stockpiles.  Prom  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Johnson  has  assign^  Josph  A. 
Callfano,  Jr.,  a  speeclal  assistant,  as  im- 
promptu coordinator. 

Pood  prices  are  getting  the  closest  scrutiny 
now.  Officials  recall  that  m  the  first  2  years 
of  the  Korean  war,  prices  leaped  22  polnU  as 
measured  by  a  1957-59  consumers'  Index. 
They  are  rising  again  now,  but  not  nearly  so 
fast. 


adjourned,  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  untU  tomorrow 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1966,  at  12  o'clock- 
meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomiriatlons  received  by  the 
Senate,  March  14,  1966: 

DtPASiTuxtrr  or  thi  TtKASrsT 

Fred  B.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be  general 
counsel  for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
In  Twt  Navt  ^ 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6281, 
Rear  Adm.  Rufus  L.  Taylor,  VS.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  detwmlned  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Ik  trk  Auct 

The  followlng.nam»d  officers  for  promo- 
tion   In    the   Begtilar   Army   ot   the   United 
States,  under  the  the  provisions  of  title  10," 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 
To  be  lieutenant  coloneli 

Abbott,  Arlo  E.,  064447. 

Achee.  Pern  and  M..  Jr.,  050470.       * 

Adair.  Don  W..  038491. 

Adinaro,  Joieph  T.,  060533. 

Agnor,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  038163.  ^ 

Alderson,  Frederick  K..  03MS8. 

Allen.  George  R.,  Jr.,  050495. 

Allen,  Robert  W.,  028211. 

Allred.  Wayne,  064684. 

Andersen,  Andrew  M.,  Jr.,  061946. 

Anderson,  Charles  W.,  081946. 

Anderson,  Ferd  B.,  Jr..  037906. 

Andersson,  Ovuinar  B  .  038289. 

Applebee,  John  B.,  O80641. 

Appleton,  Rolland  D.,  081948. 

Armstrong,  John  L.,  038460. 

Ashton,  Shirley  8.,  Jr.,  038603. 

Asmus.  Grover  W.,  038806. 

Atherton,  Paul  R.,  084449. 

Badger,  Frederick  C,  027902. 

Bagot,  Alfred  W.,  061951. 

Baker,  David  T.,  027984. 

Baker.  Francis  R.,  02S543. 

Baker,  Van  R.,  028083. 

Balaker,  Basil  C  ,  080551. 

Bail,  Edmund  K.,  028306. 

Barker.  Charles  W.,  038012. 

Barlow.  Kendrlck  B.,  Jr.,  028438. 

BarnhlU,  Gerrase  L.,  076860. 

Barrett,  John  C,  Jr.,  028481. 
Barthol,  Paul  I.,  028674. 
Basham.  Edwin  W.,  028344. 
Bassler,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  O2S064. 
Baughman,  Victor  D.,  061241. 
Beahler,  Lee  E.,  Jr..  080560. 
Beasiey.  Rex  W.,  Jr.,  028106. 
Beatty,  Roy  P..  027981. 
Becker,  Jack  G.,  027915. 
Beckner,  Richard  G.,  028001. 
Becraft.  Clarence  W..  080563. 
Bell,  Ernest  L..  080564. 
Bell,  Thomas  L.,  O80S66. 
Bender,  Keith  G.,  080567. 
Benedict.  Calvert  P.,  038286. 
Benson.  Theodore  N.,  080670. 
Bentz,  Harold  P..  Jr.,  028392. 
Berrls,  Michael  T.,  080577. 
Berry,  Robert  H..  027986. 
Bess.  Victor  E.,  080579. 
Beyer.  Donald  S.,  028673, 
Blersack.  Christian  M.,  O80682. 
Blgler,  William  R.,  028292. 
Binder,  Robert  T.,  089416. 
Bishop,  William  C,  Jr.,  028428. 
Blankenbaker,  George  8.,  O50494. 
Blanton,  Walter  P.,  OSM74. 
Blazey,  Frank  E.,  028693. 
Blum.  Stanley  D.,  037971. 
Blum,  William,  Jr.,  037803. 
Blyth,  Rodney  A.,  0383M. 
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B-.>iz    Henrv  H     J-       'iWcH 
Btxjjc.  CiA.r  :.  ,  '.,'2B4-i' 
BcxJth    Shepna.-'l  A       'r  .  C>2;i»}34. 
B.iudiii.it.  'IY-.i,-:'.an  E     038649. 
Bow'.e,  Kyle  W     02Hod9 
B<)W!9«    Alvm  H  ,  O«05&5 
B'.yd,  B«n;am;r.  P     '<0.^'-',-j6. 
Boyd.  Ru»«e;;  B    028<H. 
Bra<ly    Phliip  B     028:<2 
Br'iun.  E<l|<ar  fi     J:     .:,:"■■/<  ■ 
B.'esr.a^.aa    R:.;nariA       .'^-".■i:. 
Brlgandl    J  weph    Ofjf^""  R 
Br'igden,  rx.ugliui  A      '.JH8591. 
Br'>olui    Herrold  E     Jr     Oi85«8. 
Brous«    Marion  Ij     ^J">J8M. 
Brown.  Benjiiri.ii  '/     038498. 
Brown,  Dav.d  U     '  )JX"')8. 
Brown,  Lev;  A.    02"'-.  :4 
Bryant,  Dtiv;d  T     ljJ'jSO. 
Bryant.  Jan-.es  W  .  08a333, 
B.'-yan',    Oren  W  ,  080618. 
B  ii;h    Arthur  J     008470. 
Burgess    J-i.rps  M  .  O80434. 
Burke    J  vn.-'s  R     080638. 
B  ;rk.i"*'    :   ri«-;  -.  y    3t  .  081988. 
Bjrr.e;;    Ri.   ;       'r  .  028026. 
B  irne  /    ;    r  .-.  C  .  Jr..  027982. 
B;-r.s    P.'.-:    i  J..  O80628 
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:^;:  ird  R     080630. 


Bu->r    •'■     -.   i-:        '50607. 

C;  i^f ::    Hf.-.rv  B     ■  >'i<!S'X). 

Ci. ;.-,:.!-.      ;i::.^^    ;:         .78866. 

Ca    Aitna;.     J    :;;.    y,  ,    028680. 

f  -ir..a,.?        i.-s.;a:.   C.  Jr..  028278. 

Cirr.ey     Ciemen:   E.,   060113. 

Carpenter,  Clyde  P.,  080639. 

Carpenter.  Jay  D  ,  079767. 

C  i.--er    James  E..  028710. 

C.i.  .343    Prank  8  ,  028730. 

C.ise,    Fmr.cl.s    H      ''%'.066. 

Caaaiaa,    C  .irenre    £;      080643. 

Civanaui?        Eflward  J..    028499. 

■:  n.i:  jpsiv    Fred   A.,  056804. 

'     .ii..:.    '      Robert  I..  028219. 
..ip'r.si,    CurtU  W..  Jr..  0883S1. 

Child,   rhomaa  W..  Jr  .  080661. 

Clark,  Clyde  O..  056632. 

Clark,    Stephen.    Oa06£7. 

Clavlo.  Jamee  D  .  080668. 

Cl.Tord   Carcle  C  .  Jr..  038194. 

C     u'.ier    PrancU  M..  080660. 

C(jggina    Clyde  A..  O80664. 

Colaw,  David  L..  028469. 

Coleman.  James  E.,  O28021. 

Coilln.?.   Edward  J.  028261. 

C  o...:..8    Joseph   E  .   028633. 

C  <;•.,.<-    ressfd     .A    !en   P.    080688. 

C    rr.p-  ,,-     J  ,,  ^    f      O60669. 

C    r..ir!-    v  ii.K   Vj     Jr..  027990. 

C  -..^fT     ;«•-.-    V!      028416. 

Co:;.--;»r    <■>■■.:■■-.   \      Jr..  028433. 

t    ,:;s-,a.-.t      ::.    r.,..   M..   028426. 

f    r,  vey     J-iv..,-s   £.   Jr.  O28103. 

C    nynp     A.'.'-.-t    H..    050606. 

r   «,k     Br  .   c   K  .   080670. 

(     rc.rin      P- ink.    061980. 

O.r-ez    f'.yde   A.,   080677. 
C      ;nd    WUUam  T..  028231. 

C oyie    Martin  J..  080063. 
Cn«er.  Pat  W  ,  038679. 
Cronkhlte.  WlllU  D..  028269. 
Crowley.  Edward  P..  028628. 
Crowley,  Robert  E..  037967. 
Dalplno,  Milton  D  .  064603 
Daniel,  Charles  D.,  Jr..  028258. 
Da;.iei     R..bert   S..  Jr.,   0284A6. 
Dvif  ;n-   Charifs  R..  068072. 
D-^XeTiCh ,  A;;-hony  F.,  076864. 
iJi  ;Krier:y    Wullam  F.,  037481. 
Dav'.d    Bcr-  A     0"Bt41. 
T-a-, -.s    Edx  1-  :  \!     081987. 
Da-,  ;,s    Harry  .\     J.-     0^5513. 
Dav    FY!iilt;i.'i  R     •'!„',-!?     3. 
^'  >  V    J  arr.  e«  .K     t)ie  1 60 . 
D..V-.V;    Jofir;  B  ,  038049. 

L>«".\l!>Ta-  Har'-.ia  t'i       lin.-^,  . 

C>e-^a:i  r<T    A:u;.    nvj     ',.i;K.,j, 
D*>W.t-    R:c.^;iirU  P     08';"ii^6. 


D««&.  Oernard  D..  080697. 

Delan«7.  Edward  J.,  060999. 

Dempcter,  Robert  V.,  080700. 

Denbart,  John  P    OS'^'^i 

Dennatt.  Oe.iriiP  I       'JH^h. 

Davezis,  W.  Gei^rge.  O2ao08. 

Dleleman,  William  K  .  076867. 

DUlon.  Paul  C  .  060707. 

DlTw.  Richard  B..  028187. 

DUon.  James  T.,  038130. 

Dodd.  WlllJam  R..  080709. 

Domey.  James  J.,  038186. 

Dort.  Dean  R..  068280. 

Douthltt.  Robert  8..  028317. 

Dover.  Donovan  C,  060716. 

Dowell.  Vern  B  .  Jr.,  081900. 

Drake,  Oscar,  O80718. 

Drlsooll.  James  A.,  O80467. 

Droed,  Walter  U..  060719. 

Ducote,  Richard  J..  080073. 

Dtimas,  Walter  A.,  038278. 

Dunbar.  Philip  H..  Jr.,  080721. 

Duncan,  WUUam  L.,  080723. 

Dvmlap,  Jack  A  ,  080723. 

Dunn.  Horace  B  .  Jr  .  080726. 

Dwyer,  Robert  C.  080729. 

Dye,  Earl  8..  Jr  .  028262. 

Bblen,  Oeorge  C  .  061195. 

Edelsteln,  Leonard.  027965. 

Edgar,  Joseph  8.,  094746. 

Edwards,  Stephen  O.,  028127. 

Elder,  James  M..  028473. 

EUaason.  Ame  H..  080735. 

Klklna,  Robert  D..  080736. 

ElBaesser.  Louis  O.,  027936. 

Emerson.  John  E.,  Jr..  076874. 

Erlckaon,  John  D.,  080744. 

Etchemendy,  Leon  080746. 

Fair.  Stanley  D.,  028561. 

Famham.  Kenneth  N.,  080781. 

FarreU.  William  J.,  038488. 

Feduska,  Paul  O..  OP102869. 

Felld.  Terry  T.,  083696. 

Felch,  Robert  I..  080763. 

Fields,  Hampson  H..  089306. 

Fields,  Jesse  A..  Jr..  028731. 

Fink,  Oeorge  B..  027942. 

Fish,  Frederick  J.,  080758. 

Fitzgerald,  Charles  A.,  028593. 

Flather.  Herbert  H..  028234. 

Fletcher,  Don  8.,  050476. 

Floree,  Joe  B.,  028371. 
Floyd.  Harry  A  .  028573. 
Fogleman,  Paul  V..  082000. 
Folawn,  John  8.,  060169. 
Forr««ter,  Charles  T..  Jr.,  060767. 
Frago,  John  A.,  084452. 
Frankland,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  028301. 
Franks,  Glenn  E.,  080086. 
Freeh,  Frederic  A.,  027930. 
Freed,  Debow,  028477. 
Freeman,  Herbert  H..  084613. 
Preltag,  Horace  V  ,  091589. 
Fuller.  Ellsha  J.,  028268. 
Fuller,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  028098. 
Fuller.  William  C.  028066. 
Furrer.  Robert  C,  OP100614. 
Furth.  Norman  J.,  080778. 
Futrell,  Alvln  F.,  028720. 
Oaddls.  Hubert  D.,  083004. 
OamblU,  Charles  L.,  050436. 
Gannon,  Vincent  D.,  Jr.,  028302. 
Gardner,  Oeorge  M..  076876. 
Gam,  Phil  R..  O5039S. 
Geary,  John  C,  028S43. 
Gerardo,  Alexander.  038110. 
Glacomoezl.  Francis.  080089. 
Glgante,  James  J..  Jr.,  038367. 
Ollham.  Jack  K.,  037988. 
GlUeepls,  John  W..  Jr..  038677. 
OUUg,  Roy  W.,  038368. 
Gioe.  Joseph  F.,  066610. 
Olass,  Malvln  F.,  Jr.,  080793. 
OUdeweU.  Calvin  E.,  038418. 
Godfrey,  Wayne  R.,  080706. 
Goodwin.  Felix  L.,  068078. 
Goodwin.  Guy  R.,  Jr..  060798. 
Gorier,  Howard  W..  080001. 
Gosling,  Francis  G.,  037041. 
Orady,  John  H.,  036333. 


Graham.  Daniel  O..  038311. 
Graham,  Jamss  B.,  O80W7. 
Greene,  Byron  D.,  Jr.,  O38S06. 
Gregg.  George  F.,  060807. 
Oreksa,  Paul.  076879. 
Orlbble,  Lee  Roy  W..  080800. 
Onmm,  Charles  C  ,  063236. 
Grodln.  Richard  A.,  080813. 
Gross,  Peter.  Jr..  037977. 
Oruenther.  Richard  L.,  028711. 
Oustafson,  Carl  W.,  083823. 
Haake.  Thomas  O.,  064628. 
Hadley,  Alvan  C,  Jr.,  038101. 
HagopUn,  Jacob,  007013. 
BalBley,  Philip  D.,  028380. 
Hales,  WUUam  M..  Jr..  076881. 
Ball.  Charles  M.,  028456. 
Hall,  George  E.,  Jr.,  028333. 
Hall.  WllUam  C.  038023. 
Hall.  WUUam  W.,  Jr.,  028006. 
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Haynes,  Thomas  E..  076883. 
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Keehn,  Kent,  028336. 
Kelley,  Paul  A.,  028688. 
Kelley,  Peter  E.,  O80931. 
Kelso,  Winchester,  Jr.,  059656. 
Kent,  Irvln  M.,  060963. 
Kerker,  Edward  L.,  080936. 
Kesler,  MacPurcell,  092078. 
KUby,  William  L.,  Jr.,  084638. 
Kim,  Young  O.,  080941. 
Kingsbury,  Clarence  W.,  028S25. 
Kinney,  Richard  M.,  028609. 
KItts,  Alfred  R.,  039483. 
Kline,  Roland  A..  028747. 
Klundt,  Roland  E.,  080944. 
Krtapp,  Robert  E.,  028079. 
Knepp,  Lester  J.,  O8094S. 
Knox,  Thomas  J.,  080947. 
Koch,  Harlan  G.,  028725. 
Koehl,  Leonard  H.,  080949. 
Kramer,  William  W.,  058381. 
Kren,  Robert  E.,  028277. 
Krleger,  Marvin  G.,  059657. 
Krueger,  Richard  P.,  064642. 
LaMar,  Andrew  W.,  Jr.,  028340. 
LaRock,  Ralph  I..  028159. 
Ladd.  James  V.,  028464. 
Lamb,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  028667. 
Lampert,  Ernest  R.,  080127. 
Landls.  Benjamin  L.,  Jr.,  027963. 
LandresE,  Sylva  M.,  084790. 
Lane,  Robert  W.,  080955. 
Lasslter,  George  L..  080957. 
Lathrop.  Robert  M.,  060109. 
LawBon,  Wayne  E.,  028450. 
Lee,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  027974. 
Lehman,  Ralmon  W.,  056586. 
Lehman.  Raymond  G.,  Jr.,  056621. 
Lelnlnger,  Daniel  M.,  027992. 
Lermon.  Eugene  P..  Jr.,  080063. 
Lenzner.  Robert  E.,  028082. 
Leonard,  Robert  T..  080965. 
Leonard,  Robert  W.,  080966. 
Lepskl,  Theodore  J.,  028571. 
LeweUIng,  Billy  R.,  080968. 
Lewln,  Edward  H.,  080970. 
Lewis,  WUUam  W.,  Jr.,  028433. 
Lincoln,  WUUam  T.,  028161. 
Und,  Ralph  W..  080972. 
Unk,  Roger  J.,  080074. 
Lochrle,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  028142. 
Long,  William  P.,  Jr.,  080984. 
Longsworth.  Ned  V.,  082044. 
Loome,  James  R.,  028383. 
Lopez,  Fernando,  080987. 
Lovrlen,  John  O.,  070105. 
Lowry,  Leonard,  080989. 
Mabry.  J.  P.,  080995. 
MacI}onald,  Malcolm,  028701. 
MacPherson,  WUUam  J.,  080141. 
Madlgan,  WlUIam,  081001. 
Malley,  Robert  J.,  027978. 
March,  Robert  L.,  028101. 
Martin,  James  M.,  081015. 
Martin,  Samuel  R.,  028044. 
Marvel,  Edgar  E.,  084871. 
Mathlas,  John  R.,  028042. 
Matteson,  Jack  P.,  028221. 
Mattox.  Walter  8.,  038592. 
Maxwell,  Benjamin  B  ,  Jr  ,  082048. 
McCain,  John  W.,  084458. 
McCandless,  Clarence  E.,  081033. 
Mccarty,  Charles  P.,  028715. 
McChrlsUan,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  028504. 
McClaIn,  Wallls  E.,  081024. 
McCluskey,  Joseph  E.,  085348. 
McDonald,  Joy  A..  092487. 
McDonough.  Charles  J..  081030. 
McDonough.  John  D.  H..  028183. 
McDugald.  Lunsford,  090270. 
McPadden,  John  J.,  084647. 
McGartty,  James  M.,  026406. 
McTague,  Norman  8.,  081041. 
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McWhorter,  John  C.  038148. 
Meerbott.  Joseph  O.,  Jr.,  028363. 
Meeting,  Herbert  Jr.,  060110. 
Melton,  Paul  E.,  082060. 
Menefee,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  081043. 
Mewborn,  Needbam  P..  028645. 
Meyers,  LoweU  J.,  090297. 
Mlchau.  Herbert  J.,  076897. 
Miles,  James  S..  081048. 
Miller,  Prands  D.,  081051. 
Miller,  Oeorge  L.,  028013. 
MUler,  John  E.,  081053. 
Miller,  Judson  P.,  038618. 
Miller,  t«o  J.,  028011. 
Miller,  WlUlam  B.,  O81054. 
Milton,  Thornton  M.,  028033. 
Mlshtowt,  Basil  I.,  081057. 
Mitchell,  Douglas  W.,  084390. 
Mock,  Alfred  J.,  081062. 
Monroe,  Ernest  M.,  Jr.,  038407. 
Montague,  Jack  H.,  028625. 
Montgomery,  Robert  A.,  028697. 
Montondo,  Robert  D.,  082064. 
Moore,  Carl  G.,  059455. 
Moore,  Clarence  A.,  081066. 
Morgan,  David  C,  083610. 
Mortarty,  Daniel  R.,  028607. 
Morlarty.  Richard  L.,  050440. 
Morris,  Edward  L.,  076899. 
Morris,  Jack  W.,  028646. 
Morris,  James  H.,  081074. 
Mosgrove,  Oeorge  G.,  081077. 
Mulr,  George  C,  Jr.,  028457. 
Murphy,  Arthur  A.,  027951. 
Murphy,  James  M.,  081082. 
Murphy.  WaUace  8..  063174. 
Musser,  Robert  H..  076901. 
Myer.  Charles  R.,  028091. 
NIchoU,  Wayne  8.,  027999. 
Nicholson,  Charles  A.,  081089. 
Nlshlmura,  Bert  N.,  081094. 
Novy,  James  P.,  081098. 
Nye,  Roger  H.,  028010. 
O'Brien,  John  A.,  081100. 
O'Brient,  Lex  E.,  076903. 
Ochs,  Elmer  R.,  028547. 
O'Connor,  Patrick  J.,  028509. 
Oik.  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  060115. 
Olson,  Charles  M.,  090357. 
Olson,  Clifford  A.,  081107. 
O'Nell,  Donald  8.,  059837. 
O'NeUl,  CarroU  R.,  028505. 
Ortiz-Moreno,  Orlando,  090520. 
Ost,  Lincoln  E.,  084655. 
Otte,  George  P..  Jr..  028164. 
Owen,  Thomas  8.,  028544. 
Pagano,  Stephen  J.,  028463. 
Palmatler.  Francis  M.,  028684. 
Pankowskl,  Bernard,  027925. 
Pannell,  Napoleon  B.,  080159. 
Pardee,  Robert  E.,  081120. 
Pardue,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  038576. 
Park,  Joseph  D.,  028597. 
Parker,  John  G.,  028260. 
Parker,  WUUam  C,  028140. 
Parmly,  Eleazar,  IV,  028423. 
Patterson,  Edwin  P.,  0846S6. 
Patton,  George  8.,  028685. 
PauU,  Joseph  K.,  081127. 
Peck,  Janies  M.,  076907. 
Peck,  James  N.,  083614. 
Pence,  Arthur  W.,  Jr.,  028440. 
Pence,  WllUam  P.,  028112. 
Pendergra8s.  Billy  P  ,  027985. 
Pepe,  Joseph  P.,  028471. 
Perkins,  John  III,  027931. 
Persons,  WUton  B.,  Jr.,  027075. 
Peters,  David  M.,  028581. 
Petrone,  Rocco  A.,  027072. 
Pfauth,  Eugene  V.,  026256. 
Pfelffer,  John  V.,  081134. 
PhUlps,  David  E..  081136. 
PhUlps.  Robert  H.,  028708. 
PhlUlps,  Merton  H.,  084659. 
Phllopena,  Raymond  C,  082078. 
PUant,  Joseph  L..  081141. 
Pohl,  Richard  8.,  028374. 
Polak,  FhUIp  B.,  027193. 
Porcella,  Arthur  D.,  058742. 
Post.  Jack  H.,083616. 
Potter,  Carleton  P.,  O81140. 


Poulln,  Paul  R.,  081148. 
Powell,  Charles  J..  085363. 
Powers,  E.  Lloyd,  038045. 
Prater,  Robert  M.,  O88507. 
Price,  John  T.,  Jr.,  028360. 
Prost,  Louis  J.,  076008. 
PurkiUser,  Harry  R.,  088888. 
Quantz.  Raoul  J.,  028169. 
QuUUan,  Eugene  L.,  084462. 
Ranck,  Roger  L.,  084663. 
Rasula,  George  A.,  081161. 
Rea,  Everett  L.,  028416. 
Redding,  WUUam  V.,  081166. 
Reeder,  WUUam  T.,  038540. 
Reese,  Thomas  H.,  063993. 
Reeve,  John  D.,  081169. 
Regn,  Elmer  M  ,  076909. 
Rehm.  Donald  H..  027807. 
RelBs,  Matthew  W.,  056659. 
Reltan,  Robert  V.,  076910. 
Reynolds,  Clifford  H.,  081173. 
Rheaiut,  Robert  B. ,  0281 1 1 . 
Rheuark,  George  D.,  082085. 
Rhodes,  Howard  D.,  OS0525. 
Rice,  Herman  R..  081176. 
Richards,  WUUam  G.,  028460. 
Richmond.  Robert  T.,  028525. 
Rlchter.  Francis  A.,  028347. 
Rlggsby,  Raymond  M.,  080174. 
Rlordan,  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  076911. 
Roberts,  Gene  A.,  041349. 
Robinson,  Ellsha  M.,  Jr.,  028541. 
Robinson,  Gerald  E.,  081186. 
Rock,  Warren  V.,  081187. 
Rogers,  Guy  A.,  028207. 
Rogers,  Joseph  B.,  028233. 
Rogers,  O.  B.,  O80322. 
Rogers,  Selwyn  P.,  Jr.,  027091. 
Rolfe,  Richard  L..  082088. 
Roller,  Harry  N.,  086447. 
Ross.  Charles  C,  066661. 
Rothwell,  Joseph  B.,  084886. 
Roulllard,  Irving  G.,  028177. 
Rowan,  Paul  J.,  038288. 
Rowland,  Hampton,  Jr.,  038512. 
Roxbviry,  Edward  J.,  Jr  .  028075. 
Ruble.  Richard  L.,  028695. 
Rufsvold.  Robert  M.,  027983. 
RusseU,  Lester  P.,  081195. 
Sadler,  John  A.,  028743. 
Sanders,  Wllburn  L.,  084417. 
Sandoval,   Richard   R.,   028017. 
Sanger,   Marshall,   028327. 
Saucier,  Robert  H.,  084464. 
Say  lor,   Paul,  084063. 
Scharth,   Otto  P.,   041337. 
Schneider,   William  P.,  027979. 
Schoen,  Prank  C.,  028590. 
Schug,  Willis  E.,  Jr.,  028030. 
Schulke,  Herbert  A.,  Jr.,  028014. 
Sclortino,  John  C,  002120. 
Seaman,  Robert  W.,  028668. 
Seeber,  William  T.,  028306. 
Shade.  LesUe  N..  Jr.,  028608. 
Shaper,  WllUam,  081214 
Shattuck,  Amos  B.,  IV,  D28146. 
Shelton,  Fields  E.,  028600. 
Shlrcllff.  Robert  G..  084670 
Shoemaker.  Robert  M..  028007. 
Shroyer.  James  L..  081210. 
Shultz.  John  M.,  028341. 
Slegrlst,  Robert  H.,  039476. 
Slmklns,  Roy  O.,  Jr.,  028560. 
Slmmet,  Kenneth  D.,  081223. 
Simmons,   Charles  J.,  038133. 
Simpson,   Charles  M.,  in,  037057. 
Simpson,  John  E.,  028106. 
Simpson,  William  C.  8.,  038381. 
Sinclair,  Christopher  B.,  Jr.,  028266. 
Sine,  Robert  R.,  081226. 
Skelley,  James  L.,  081230. 
Skemp,  Samuel  C,  Jr.,  028210. 
Skldmore.  WllUam  P.,  081231. 
Slate,  Francis  T.,  081233. 
Smith,  Charles  R.,  050542. 
Smith,  Chester  R.,  076016. 
Smith,  David  H.,  027003. 
Smythe,  Harry  C,  Jr.,  O28107, 
Snunn,  Charles  R.,  060437. 
Snyder,  Arthur  F.,  Jr.,  081243. 
Snyder.  Harry  A.,  081344. 
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P-:iv»rr      \"^  ir  -•'      '"•*'    H'. 
Sp.U.eT     jTfif;..';    3       ■'")«,  >aa. 
Splvi     ?!  rrfs!.    :-i      L«-l42.-> 
8pra«je     E.rripr    O      CXia.'idS. 

Stanf.e.d     N  ;rn-.a:-.   T      OX', -Hi. 
e^-anna."!     Jr.an   K.   .' )2»+4:i 

.- :  a  r  »c     C  ha  r ;  ea  L  .   Ofy  -to  . 

S-.ari     Ler'-y    W      vJ«467- 

.-:.irr. er     Ralph    A      L'i-4rti. 

^•'eele     H'.Der;    I.      'liiHJ'f 

.^  ■+••":•..    KrT.notii    J         /JHj, .■■-.). 

ir'er'.-.i.j;     J  .r;n    E      i/Vi  "jO-, 

.-'•cr'.ir;^      T'.-.n.A*    M..   odw66&. 

S  ■.«".  »,n-=i,  .r.    :>>;and  It,  07«91». 

S-.;r.:.-.«     H.iriid   J..  038182. 

sv  i.e    w;    im  L.,  m.  OaaSM 

s-.^rn-.     R.>;i«Tt  W..  038742. 

S-,.  v-i.,,    Tv.>:!Ti=J   U.  060612. 

Sr.r«*:    Oliver  D     in.  038063. 

Strelff     Ri-:iard    W,  O38O0O. 

S'-reieck;    J  .seph  L..  Jr..  050468. 

S  rever    J    a;     E     Jr..  081264. 

tr    ';d     W.    i.-:   R..  038201. 

P  .:.::vHr:    J  ,hn   F  .  061287. 

5^  .rn:i»T     0-,rdof.,   Jr..  038480. 

^  :.-r:lr  V     .^'■^.'i.ej-   A.,  001534. 

-    ,;  :     f       :.^r  ei  a    H.,  027934. 

?-      .  i-      Ml    •,;.?*      081270. 

:  ,  '  J  >::.-.H    r   .    058083. 

;.,■,*--        layuin    3.  067966. 

•:  i.-;.s«.-,        ;-  .f-^K      038348. 

Thv;  :r.  iM.^,^;,    :^  .  076922. 
Taylor.  Wiliuun  W..  081276. 
Terrell.  Harold  A..  Jr,  038132. 
Terry.  Walter  C  ,  081380. 

TeMlerl.  Philip  J  .  081381. 

Tliayer,  Baymood  K.,  028376. 

'^omaa,  Eldrldge,  08138S. 

Tbcnnaa.  Jamea  O..  07893S. 

Tbomas.  Robwt  L.,  064407. 

Thomaaaet,  WUlUun,  037M3. 

Thompaon,  John  O.,  081388. 

Thornton,  Samur'.  B    Jr,  061300. 

Throckmorton    E  -fit--  3..  OaSSSS. 

Thurman.  John  R    i:'    fV}B225 

Tlxler.  L«wta  B         .  m^ 

Toohey.  James  ii  .  i^c.-jt 

Torgerson.  Allan  C.  038619. 

Traber.  Oaoar  W,  Jr..  038030. 

TreadweU,  John  R..  037978. 

Troat,  Leonard  K..  O60187. 

Tuck.  Richard  C.  027ft68. 

Tucker,  Harlan  W     028163. 

Tally,  Robert  u     ■:  ii^<''78 

TTdcUlre,  Robert   :<      oa3531. 

TThl&nd,  Herbert  W.,  086381. 

VanAuken.  Kenneth  C.  036168. 

VanBuaklrk.  Lawrence  B..  081307. 

Vanc«.  Jaaper  C.  Jr..  05971S. 

Vega    Ar.t,:.lo.  068275. 

Vo -H*-.    w     uun  J..  061300. 

Vlcu^r   An'red  H..  Jr  .  027S88. 

Vlnet.  WUUam  C.  Jr  .  O81104. 

Vlney.  QAorfe  C,  038618. 

Voha.  Ralph  H..  078028. 

Von  Der  Bruecg*.  John  H..  Jr.,  088628. 

Waltt.  Thomaa  M..  060476. 

Waldman.  Myron.  O81310. 

Walker,  Sam  S..  038107. 

Wallace,  Jamea  L..  08131S. 

WA::ac?    J  «lah  A  .  Jr..  038307. 

V.  i'/..^   Matthew  R  ,  038008. 

'W'i,.»,h    ,;>8eph  A     ■  j7f.^lM 

W liters.  Je<u»o   L      08    '4 

W,ardei:,  D«r.nu  J      ■    SO.M--. 

Warner    Jack  W      rw<  i .» ,  1 

Warrick.  Fred  A    cyti\-i  17. 

Ui,-T    W;::.A.-r.  IJ  ,  .0«!318. 

Wi'lclr.s    N  irmHn  C     '1.^8:11. 

W  ,',-i,  n    Blllv  H     OeS^iw/: 

W  I ■.-<.■- r    Dcjuairt  F     o_;Kr« 

V.-^^    '■■,<'.-.r'j»  .S  ,  .J-     c.i,.,     -, 

V>'-T,n    H  \r'  :>;  J     ftHi<^2 

W-r-i    w::.  im  h    02"..8. 

Wotwr    Ed3t;.'-.  I,      (r     i'">.N-i  •   ^ 

W.';  :.s-.",r,,  Marvir.  .-<       .:,>■    .4^. 

W..  <     I'hiimaji  M     Jr..  O004M. 
W-st-'.i,:.  Chester  C..Jr,O60«M. 


White,  Bston  T    '  >84'  ^f 

White.  JaOBSR  T     J  -       ,H.^  <«' 
White.  Lore  ,  H    i-mn  ■<, 
Whltener.  v.  :.  . >x?v,  .:     ■: rii-.    i . 
Whlttlngtoii   J'^re  :  1       .:.H4 
Whlttlngton   WU.;iin   I  .;"^    5. 
Wleben,  John  D,  062 !  J.i 
Wlerlnga.  John  8.,  Jr      j.;-5»>+4. 
WUdrlck.  Richard  M.,  038010. 
WUleta,  Robert  T..  081S38. 
Williams.  BenjanUn.  038515. 
WUllams.  Charlea  T..  O37033. 
WllUama.  Jay  B..  081340. 
Williams.  Lawrence  H.,  068740. 
WlllUms.  Robert  H.,  061341. 
WUson.  Mlnt«r  Lu.  Jr..  038344. 
Wilson.  Penrhyn.  Jr..  084600. 
Wlnfree.  Robert  T..  Jr..  038180. 
Winkler,  Carl  E  .  058081. 
Wlnstead.  Richard  S  .  081353. 
Wlrrick.  Jamea  B..  03853S. 
Wolf.  Duqueane  A..  038187. 
Wolff.  Herbert  B..  030486. 
Wood.  AUen  H..  m.  030673. 
Woods.  Harris  H..  038100. 
Wray.  William  R..  O3T040. 
Wright,  Lyle  H..  061888. 
Young.  WUll&m  H..  038338. 
Zanln.  John  B..  081360. 
Zeldner.  Robert  P..  037409. 
Zerlck.  Thomas  T..  003108. 
Zimmerman.  Albert  C.  O831S0. 
Zurek,  Charlea  M.,  061384. 

To  be  lieuttnant  colonels,  ChapUtin 
Andrews.  Joseph  B.,  070250. 
OefeU,  Oerard  J..  063108. 
Orlflln.  Johnson  L.,  076791. 
Harms,  Srhard  H..  068818. 
Helt.  Jamea  W.,  066161. 
Jones.  Joseph  W.,  070685. 
Kapusta,  Emll  P.  J..  066171. 
Morrill,  James  W.,  066184. 
Sommer.  Jerome  O.,  065424. 
Sperrlng,  David  H..  070513. 

To  be  lieutenant  coUmels,  UedioaX  Corpa 

Amey,  Glen  K.,  O63170. 

Barlla,  Timothy  Q..  064039. 

Barquist.  Richard  P..  067984. 

Barry.  Kevin  Q..  083478. 

Bethea,  WlUlam  T..  Jr.,  009793. 

Blndeman.  William  W..  058718. 

BoTBkl,  Anthony  A.,  065443. 

Boeman,  Robert  L.  065437. 

Boyson,  William  A.,  064087. 

Brldgeford.  Otis  E.,  066460. 

Brown,  Paul  W..  064946. 

Buess.  John  ■.,  065430. 

Cabezaa.  illguel  E..  006671. 

Cosand.  Henry  C,  Jr..  063983. 

Daniels.  John  B.,  065460. 

Deffer.  PhUlp  A..  067915. 

Deutach,  David  L..  067918. 

Dlmond.  Prancia  C,  Jr..  065S83. 

Eaves.  Charlea  C.  065677. 

Eberlln.  Eugene  W..  087813. 

Essex.  Henry  A.,  060016. 

Ewart.  James  A.,  066440. 

Oiflln.  Robert  B..  Jr,  060163. 

Grant,  Arthur  E..  064060. 

Green.  Robert  W,  065461. 

Hamilton.  Richard  D.,  065661. 

Hawkins,  JoMph  A.,  063836. 

Hennard.  Georges  M.,  O053S7. 

Hopeman,  Alan  R..  066466. 

Hudson.  H«b*>r  ,-^    '  >«-=.44>5. 

Kaisch.  Ken:    ■ ..  ;i    otraH. 

Kellenberger.  Robert  B,  064063. 

Keller,  Nlklaua  J.  A..  061067. 

Kilby.  Ralph  A..  001763. 

Kolmer.  Harold  S,  Jr..  06830. 

Kovarlc,  John  J  .  om^rs. 

Kroyer.  John  M..  1  >*;.  *  .>i'.. 

Lam,  Gen*  N.,  062032. 

Lamson.  Thomas  H..  076385. 

Law,  Arthur  O..  063077. 

LeBourdals.  WallMM  R..  068m. 

Leonard.  Robert  R..  Jr.,  O60006. 

Lopez.  Oesar  A.,  097006. 

Lynch,  Charles  L..  067011. 


McCabe.  MarahaU  X..  OTlUft. 

McLeod,  Donald  O..  Jr   0«f  441. 

Metzger,  Joaeph  P..  064im  l 
MueUer,  Harold  W,  06&4«.. 
Mullaney,  Thomas  P,  Jr,  068700. 
Nelson.  Kenwyn  O,  067047. 
Nltz.  Robert  B..  070008. 
Omer.  George  B.,  Jr..  0688M. 
Paniah,  Matthew  D,  066447. 
PlatoS,  Gennady  E.,  06S467. 
Pope,  James  K.,  064041. 
Raymond,  Bruce  A..  063834. 
Reeve,  Arnold  M.,  06645S. 
Richardson,  WUllam  L.,  065441. 
Boae,  Lawrence  R.,  075423. 
Rosenberger.  Eugene  A.,  O830aX 
Ruhe.  Joeeph  O,  071717. 
Bchanzer.  Stephan  N,  065486.    ^ 
Schroeder.  Peter,  097034. 
Bchwamb,  Halbert  H.,  067064. 
Sellers,  Tbomas  D,  065432. 
Shadlsh,  William  R,  071730. 
Shafer.  James  A..  066464. 
Sheffler,  Paul  W.,  066460. 
GUmmona,  John  R.,  064073. 
Bloane,  Jeremiah  P.,  071380. 
Stalker,  Daniel  B.,  O64060. 
Stratton,  Albert  W..  068066. 
Suglyama,  WUUam  M.,  001807. 
StUak,  Michael  H.,  O640S1. 
Swltzer,  Walter  X..  066443. 
Syner,  James  C,  065462. 
Tearse,  Herbert  Q.,  067066. 
Vineyard.  WUUam  R,  064054. 

To  be  lieutenant  ooloneXi,  Denial  Corpt 
Albright.  CecU  R.,  063728. 
Bell,  Wilfred  B,  060103. 
Belser,  John  H.,  062704. 
Bohllng,  Walter  H.,  Jr,  0617T7. 
Brehm.  Thomas  W.,  061958. 
Christopher.  Andrew.  062701. 
Doane.  Richard  A.,  062084. 
Foxx,  Pred  P.,  061077. 
Hobson,  Robert  W.,  068278. 
Howard.  Richard  L..  067576. 
Hunter.  Ernest  L..  067583. 
Lancaster.  Wallace  L.,  O60164. 
Marlette.  Robert  H..  O60102. 
Melkle.  WendeU  A.,  062792. 
Nealey.  Everett  T,  078107. 
NorUnd.  Ounnar,  008404. 
Ormes,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  068070. 
Parker,  James  P.,  067675. 
Peterson.  James  H.,  082356. 
Rau,  Martin  H..  060447. 
Shaffer.  Francis  W.,  057806. 
Snodgrass,  John  W,  Jr,  063477. 
Summa,  Joseph  P..  066674. 
Vonnahmen.  Prancls  H..  061952. 
Wakefield,  Walter  W..  074033. 
West.  Robert  H  ,  063085. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Veterinary  Corpt 
Brldenstlne.  WlUlam  O..  068335. 
Carter,  Leland  B..  069878.  ' 

Farmer,  Garland  R  .  068843. 
Meckstroth,  Leslie  B..  066688. 
Morgan.  Richard  B..  O66540. 
Nossov,  Gabriel.  068328. 
Ott.  Bruce  8.,  066064. 
Rothe.  WlUlam  B..  070081. 
Vanlnettl.  Gus  A.,  066636. 
Young.  James  B,  070071. 

To  be  lieutenant  oolonelt.  Medical  Service 
Corps 
Adams.  Raymond  B.,  079646. 
Beakes.  Prancls  C.  O8028S. 
Cevey.  Paul  E  .  080290. 
Doran.  Gerald  J  .  084315. 
Panning,  WiUlam  E,  080293. 
Gray,  Stephen  E..  038688. 
Hlnrlchs.  Herbert  H..  O70M0. 
HoUand.  Donald  B..  083842. 
Holtwlck.  Philip  B..  060303. 
Hooker.  L«ray  D,  080304. 
Kammerer.  WUUam  If .,  070667. 
Kinney.  Charles B.  O0M66. 
Luban.  Albert  J..  070680. 
Mallzla.  Waltw  F..  086810. 
Newman.  Forast  r..  Jr..  oeoOlS. 
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Ostrom.  Thomas  R.,  050676. 
Poucher.  Clyde  R.,  079673. 
Rojo,  Fernando  8.,  084833. 
Ross,  WUUam  E..  060324. 
Shepard,  Leonard  G.,  079660. 
Tate,  Robert  W.,  081872. 
Ttekonas.  Charles  T.,  084800. 
Weatherall.  Richard  T.,  O76804. 
Winkler,  Harry  T.,  O80331. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels,  Army  Medical 

Specialist  Corps 
Chellman,  Betty  P.,  R10116. 
Frazee,  Mary  B.,  M10107. 
Hamlyn,  Alvera  E.,  M10099. 
Hughes,  Rosamond  E.,  R10029. 
Huston,  Nancy  L.,  R10015. 
Johnson,  Prances  J.,  M10031. 
Kemske,  Dorothy  L.,  M10053. 
Mayhugh.  Elna  C,  R10132. 
Radke,  Margaret  E.,  R10024. 
To  be  major 
Traver.  Daniel  G.,  069819. 

The   following-named   officers   for   promo- 
tion   In    the    Regular    Army   of    the    United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  secUons  3284  and  3304: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Angell,  Elizabeth  E.,  N2326. 

Bailey.  WUUe  V.,  N2510. 

Blllsky.  Frances  J..  N758. 

Blaney.  Mary  L..  N2514. 

Breton.  Margarita  E..  N2080. 

Browning,  Ann  C.  N3894. 

Clark,  Mary  E.,  N1295. 

Cleveland,  Rita  A.,  N2324. 

Craig.  Iris  V.,  N2316. 

Crowley,  Julia  T.,  N2195. 

CuUom,  Barbara  M..  NUOl. 

Fisher.  Lucille  C,  N1922. 

Fusselman.  Gladys  L.,  N1410. 

Gattls,  Margaret  L.,  N1245. 

Home,  EUzabeth  R.,  N1277. 

Jamison,  Pearl  E..  N2009. 
Jankovlak.  Angeline  P.,  N996. 
Jarma.  Luciana,  N2323. 
Kay.  Lethle  L.,  N2508. 
KoBzalka,  Julia  E..  N1662. 
Kudletz.  Rose  M..  N1560. 
Laubacher.  Harriet  T.,  Nil  13. 
Long,  Johnnie  E..  N1994. 
Maher,  Margaret  L..  N2319. 
Marks,  Alice  8.,  N1418. 
Matthias,  Doris  V.,  N2485. 
Mears.  Anne.  N2456. 
Metzger.  Alice  M..  N2320. 
Mire,  Oulda  R.,  N2461. 
Orbin,  Mary  J..  N2476. 
Pearce.  Marie  L..  N2213. 
Peecl,  Jane  C,  N2449. 
Ryden.  Etta  L.,  N2422. 
Skadorva,  Estelle  M.,  N1923. 
Smith,  Francee  K..  N1271. 
Smith.  Maude  M.,  N1096. 
Taylor,  Alice  C.  N1915. 
Tkacik,  Mary  C,  N1659. 
Wallsten.  Alma  E.,  N1503. 
Whalen,  Louise  A.,  N1586. 
Wllbome.  Mary  W.,  N1728. 
Wink,  Alice  R.,  N858. 
Young,  Miriam  E.,  N2081. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  8298 : 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Adams,  John  A.,  007377. 

Adler.  Kenneth  H..  098000. 

Aery.  John  W.,  OP102129. 

Ahrens,  Alfred  J.,  O98001. 

Allen.  Richard  P..  098357. 

Anderson,  Calvin  M.,  OP103794. 

Anderses,  Carlton  L.,  008005. 

Andrews.  WUllam  R..  008358. 

Au  Buchon.  James  M..  008012. 

Baker,  Carter  G..  008363. 

Baker.  Ronald  W.,  093397. 

Barron.  Nicholas.  098365. 

Bartnett,  James  T.,  Jr.,  007387. 
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Bassett.  Sterling  P.,  096368. 
Beckett,  George.T..  097393. 
BeU,  Robert  J.,  097396. 
Bergeron.  PatU  R.,  OP100656. 
Bezner.  Robert  Z  .  098372. 
Bldorlnl.  Edward  K..  OFI00433. 
Black.  John  R.,  099132. 
Blevins,  Andrew.  098025. 
Bode.  Donald  D..  Jr.,  098376. 
Bollng.  Robert  H..  Jr..  098377. 
Bowles.  Dallas  L..  098379. 
Boyle.  James  P..  095800. 
^      Brandon.  Lawson  W..  Jr..  098037. 
Brierley.  Alan  A,  097418. 
Broadwater,  Terry  W.,  OP102823. 
Brokovlch.  Michael  J.,  098383. 
Brookshire,  Carl  W.,  099138. 
Broussard.  AUen.  098384. 
Brown.  Elwyn  L.,  098029. 
Brown,  Gerald  M.,  098350. 
Brown.  Jack  L..  097422. 
Buelow,  Edward  H  ,  Jr.,  098037. 
Buffardl,  LouU  N..  Jr.,  008038. 
Burdett.  John  C.  OP100424. 
Butler,  Alvln  L.,  098041. 
CarlUe.  Thomas  R..  008044. 
Carmack.  Ronnie  G..  09744I. 
Carter.  Edward  E  .  096926. 
Cawyer.  Telefus  B..  098391. 
Caylor.  Eugene  H..  097447. 
Charles,  Doran  W.,  099144. 
Christol.  John  G..  097455. 
Cloud,  Bar]  W,  008053. 
Coleman,  Ronald  A.,  OP102437. 
Collins,  William  A.,  OP104400. 
Comee,  WUllam  C.  Jr..  098398. 
Conrad,  Robert  8..  008055. 
Coonfleld.  Derrlll  O.,  098059. 
Couvalt.  Marvin  L..  OP103817. 
Creasy,  Joseph  L.,  098062. 
Crews,  Walton  N.,  Jr.,  097470. 
CvUlu,  Kenneth  H.,   097474. 
Danner,  John  J.,  Jr..  097480. 
Dardis,  John  J.,  098403. 
Dasher,  Marcus,  Jr.,  098405. 
Davidson.  Edward  L.,  098407. 
Davis.  Harley  C,  098068. 
Deglullo,  Anthony  P.,  096841. 
Denmon.  James  L.,  098073. 
Dlehl,  Richard  P,  000153. 
Donnell,  Victor  L..  098400. 
Doyle.  Peter.  097501. 
Drees,  Donald  B.,  097602. 
Dwyer,  Allen  R.,  097605. 
Eager,  Benjamin  P.,  m,  C05670. 
EspoBlto,  Anthony  L.,  OP103450. 
Ewers,  Raybtim  O..  008085. 
Falcone.  John  P.,  Jr.,  005514. 
Pernandes.  Alfredo  J..  Jr..  006654. 
Fernandes.  Vincent.  II.  097517. 
Flebotte.  Paul  R..  OP102114. 
Fortner.  John  P.,  008001. 
Poster,  James  H.,  Jr.,  008422. 
Frederick.  Jonathan  E..  008423. 
Proehle,  Harold  A.,  098424. 
Fulmer,  Prank  E.,  098096. 
Fulton,  Larry  B..  007636. 
Purman,  John  B.,  005626. 
Gabelmann,  James  P.,  000847. 
Gary,  Harley  J.,  008427. 
Oasca.  Joseph  8..  007543. 
Gee.  Bobby  J.,  J08101. 
Godfrey,  ThomLs  G..  008105. 
Gorden.  Henry,  098437. 
OoeneU.  Robert  A..  008438. 
Graham.  Thomas  A..  Ill,  097656. 
Griffith,  Edward  W  ,  007562. 
Grochowskl.  Gerald  A..  097066. 
Halsten,  Robert  W.,  098441. 
Hamm,  Michael  R.,  098126. 
Hardt.  Jerome  D.,  O0813I. 
Harris,  Dalrymple  M.,  Jr.,  006770. 
Harrey,  John  R..  008134. 
Hayes.  WUllam  H..  Jr..  007167. 
Herman,  John  D..  008448. 
Hlnkle.  Donald  E..  OP102914. 
Hlrte.  Douglas  J.,  097584. 
RItcbcock.  Gary,  098130. 
Hoebeke.  Terrell  A.,  008141. 
Holdsworth,  John  W,  007687. 


Hudgens,  George  T.,  008454. 
Hurst,  Bobby  R.,  000186. 
Ibanez,  Armando  R.,  008456. 
Irving.  Robert  J,  006375. 
Iwasakl,  Robert  H..  008458. 
Jacobs.  Ronald  R..  007600. 
January.  Michael  O.,  097602. 
Jay.  James  R.,  098459. 
Jenkins.  Kenneth  E..  098155. 
Jessen,  Otto  W.,  008157. 
Jones,  WUllam  P.,  O07611. 
Jordan.  Dewie  D..  007612. 
Keath.  Medford  E..  Jr..  008161. 
Kindred.  Jon  D..  098165. 
Klrby,  Wllford  R,.  OP103864. 
Klrkland.  Joseph  M.,  008474. 
Klein.  Prank  W..  Jr.,  008476. 
Koepp.  David  R.,  008478. 
^oga.  Malcolm  T.,  008170. 
Krannawitter,  James  C.  Jr.,  008178. 
Kubek.  Donald  R..  008177. 
Lamont.  James  M..  097066. 
Lawhon,  Edward  H.,  098184. 
Lehman.  Nelson.  S..  Jr..  097642. 
Leonard.  George  R..  008487. 
Lewis.  Joe  A..  098492. 
Llngenfelter.  Duane  P..  098403. 
Lister.  Paul  R.,  098494. 
Little,  John  H.,  008191. 
Litton.  James  L.,  009200. 
Lowrie.  Michael  A,  099206. 
Lucas.  Kenneth  W..  OP102538. 
Mackey.  David  R.,  008198. 
Mahaffy,  Paul  D.,  008498. 
Mahalik,  Paul  D.,  OP102336. 
Mallard.  Richard  L..  097657. 
MandeviUe,  Craig  H..  097650. 
Manning.  James  G..  Jr..  008502. 
Mason.  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  OP104493. 
McCullough,  Joe  G.,  OP100934. 
McCurry.  WUUam  K.,  097668. 
McDonald.  Daniel  W..  098208. 
McGlU,  Brian  J.,  097233. 
McKeon,  Charles  A.,  OP103074. 
McLellan,  Charles  G,  007670. 
Mellon.  Joe  S..  Jr.,  000313. 
Miles.  Milton  E.,  007682. 
Mills.  Clarence  R.,  Jr..  007685. 
Moerbe.  Ronald  H..  OF103564. 
Morey,  Donald  E.,  008510. 
Mowery,  Ralph  B.,  000231. 
Mueller.  Paul  O.,  008330. 
Murphree.  John  D.,  097687. 
Murphy,  Errol  L.,  007600. 
Nfi»Mary,  Kenneth  A.  J.,  008233. 
Nlbert,  Lewis  R.,  008514. 
Nordheim,  Bobby  W.,  007700. 
Norton,  Robert  C,  Jr..  OPIOOOOS. 
O'Connor,  Denis,  097712. 
Oldfield,  John  P.,  098238. 
Olsen.  Gary  A.,  097238. 
Olson,  Richard  V..  097715. 
Owen.  John  P.,  097718. 
Parrlsh.  Peegeebee.  097721. 
Parrish.  John  C.  007722. 
Pedlgo.  WUUam  E..  OP103005. 
Pilgrim,  Mark  T.,  OP102502. 
PUmaier.  Joseph  M.,  007733. 
Powell.  William  E..  008264. 
Prleto.  Harry  P.,  Jr..  008534. 
Prultt,  Ronald  O..  008526. 
Pruslnowskl.  Louis  H..  007247. 
Radford,  Charles  W..  007730. 
Read.  Donald  E..  097250. 
Redner,  Daniel  B..  006611. 
Reece.  Charles  R.,  097744. 
Reese,  Arvel  C,  098528. 
Reynolds.  James  E..  097747. 
Riggs.  WiUlam  C,  097751. 
Roark.  Stanley  L..  098266. 
Robinson.  Crawford  M.,  098530. 
Ross.  Norman  E..  Jr.,  098270. 
Rust.  David  H.,  008371. 
Saffron.  Joseph  P.,  008532. 
Salley.  Hammond  M.,  098533. 
Sander,  Lawrence  W.,  008275. 
Sausker.  William  P.,  007366. 
Schofield.  Dale  W.,  008534. 
Schuetze,  Irving  P.,  008380. 
Scrlbner.  Jeffrey  L..  007771. 
Shaffer,  Richard  O.,  007267. 
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Sban&han.  Mlrhawl  O..  O07778. 
8haw.  Bay  A..  0»777». 
Shea.  a«org«  D..  Jr  .  00910. 

Shearer.  Robert  L    OMfiao 

Shlrey.  Wilbur  C    cnjtt**.; 
Sitter.  Laurence  ?    t>Mda«3. 
Smallwood.  Edward  K    O0S287. 
Smith.  Gardner  w     CJ««289. 
Smith.  Paul  M    (fU-i^:, 
Smith.  Richard  M  .  097  rys 
Snook,  Larry.  c>S»8-29 ; 
Bellinger.  Jerry  M    '  >9y263. 
Solomon.  Eckw'«.<l  H  .  09S35S. 
Spencer.  W;:b  ;r  P  .  OP10304J. 
Spring,  Michael  C,  068319. 
Sprinkle.  Bdcar  C  008393. 
Stall wltz.  John  F    09925S 
Stock,  Lawr-r;  e  W  .  OK. 03    44 
Sullivan    Cler  i  d  R     C)«7V-4 
Swin.  Joe  B  ,  Jt     097817 
asymari'Twicz   E^hlllp  B  .  09856J. 
TerrlU.  Jo<?i  a  .  ooa-    t. 
Terry.  Mlilrird  L>    C)t<,*JC7. 
Ttmpf,  Richard  H     v  ,•-.;> 
Trotter.  Kenneth  K       iSj-tij. 
TtUdeau    RaTrr.    ::d  L..  007834. 
Tucker   J  imen  E  .  008314. 
Van  Wajftenrtor.*;.  Jan  W,  OOTSM. 
V-i  ;ghri    Ri.aaid  K.  OOeaa*. 
V.  1  sr.   v.:  ...i.T.  P  .  Jr..  098337. 
Wir!    H    -^run  K    Jr  ,  097848. 
%>'  s.-i     -Mnea  A  ,  Jr     09"<?4''. 
Warl    J  *:  H     087848 
V.>.>jer    Klrhard  L     (:**"^5.' 
Wells    Chariea  T  .  OF)  ,J6'  v 
Wells    R,-.^>«rt  D     Jr     iJ^SScU. 
V-^'i'r.r-k    Jamea  P  .  OF108074. 
W  :  .Tner,  ri>ennis  K     09T8e8. 
W'lKiamjB.  Charlm  L..  OOSIM. 
WUs-vr.    Jjhn  C  .  Jr     O08S41. 
Winn,  R.:>bert  B    o^'ri'-j 
Wl.te.  Jon  R  .  097870 
Womble   C    iurnhua  M    OF1030a4. 
Zen-18   J'.i^ph  J    'Wniaa. 
Zv's:      Kdr;.  Z     0«7fl7>« 
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Br-id:    r  :    .. 

Da:.;»,.iki 

Zr.srr.tLirK 


■•.:'-nan:    Medical  Service  Corp9 

iicjcie  E   osaoac 

P'i-;1  O     OFl  H4     " 


Hr:.^;;r    Dhviiw     OP'.nZvi)" 
H  .1  I    R  ^jer  P     II   C^H!  4'* 
J  '.".ea    Le-i'is  M  ,  0<»Q :  -r- 
La»-rerire   Prnnt  M     ■ ->9>"  l'> 
M  'rgri.-i    J  .j.n  '.V     J-     fyvP,'2," 
M,..'!..-i.,^    Patrick  J     :jFlJ2939. 
P:     .:.e    riaspare  P  .  Of:  Xi085. 
P    xe       FVefiertck  C.  097346. 
R.  i::j   '   r.fi-  ,,<,  w  .  ru.  OF103017. 
Si.  i    (.era.1  E  .  OP1030aa. 
^-:::;.<^  :      ■ ;    r-ilon  T,  O0«a4I. 

Y.^i;.-,  wi.ia.ii  o  .  opiosoea. 

The  follow !r.g  person*  for  appointment  In 
the  Bagular  .^.r  Forre.  in  the  grBdea  indicated, 
under  the  proTlsions  jf  ^e<-t!  r.  31284,  title  10, 
United  State*  Ccxle.  w•,•^;  a  v^*  '^  designa- 
tion under  the  provlsJ.  u.s  :  section  8067. 
title  10.  United  States  '<,;,.  ,  perform  the 
duUea  Indicated,  and  »iih  jij-ee  of  rank  to  be 
proacrlbed  by  the  Secre-w&ry  :.i  the  AJr  Force: 
r  1   he     anraiTM    I  SAr  (DenUU) 

Hir-.'v    K    ,  ,  .  per    PV3:34081. 

J  i!n°.^    r    PTt«Rsr.one    PV'!'1?3308. 

J  V  k     ;     F{A«ttn(^    F\.'U0449<^4 

M.T-.  :n   ','    .S:ri:or..    F\'u;^5.??2 

L^'  ;.,irrl   J     iipen.-er    F'v' M  2S  LJi. 
To  be  /Irjt  ii«w«n«n<*,  t/Sil^  (i>ent«2) 

Jerry  D   Gardner    m!65174 

James  A    Hairimelmaf.,  PV3143&6B. 

Richard  J    Liurfaino    rV814O308. 

The  fr.llow'.ng  f>er»o.i«  for  appointment  In 
the  Reg'..ir  Air  Force,  .r.  '..-ie  jrMl»«  izuJlcated, 
under  u.e  pr-  isjorig  ,d  v^_'..  .:.  8jti4  :iUe  10. 
Ur;:',e<.J  3t.ar.««  L'«ae.  wii:.  i,:aia«»  of  rank  to  be 


determined    by    tb«    Secretary    of    Um    Air 
Force: 

To  be  /lr«t  lieutenant* 

Cbarlea  C.  A<ian..'j  F\"''  -loias. 

Duane  A.  AlI  x:...s   fv  i    '>o39. 

John  S.  Adama.  Jr  ,  ^¥3131681. 

Richard  A.  Ahart.  FV3130439. 

James  K.  Akley,  FVS 107788. 

Raymond  H.  Alben  n,  F\r310e619. 

David  V.  Albrecht,  FV8 133640. 

Linden  R.  Albright.  rV31 10100. 

Richard  T.  Aldlnger.  FVS  133800. 

Lonny  R.  Alexander,  PV8 110780. 

Roland  T.  Alexander.  FVS  138340. 

Theodore  O.  Alexander.  FV3 133113. 

Dougla*  J.  Allen,  FVS  130030. 

Norman  S.  Allen.  FV8ia0364. 

Joaeph  C.  Alonge,  FV3131500. 

Jamea  E.  Altwlea,  FVS  130631. 

Paul  C.  Amann.  FVS  134858. 

James  R.  Ames,  FV3107868. 

Harold  M.  Amfahr,  FV3108031. 

John  A.  AnderU,  FV3130433. 

Oerald  W.  Anderaon,  FV806ie3«. 

John  A.  Anderson.  FVS  13 1006. 

John  M.  Anderson.  PV3123771. 

Uarty  D.  Anderson.  FV3ia04«0. 

WUUam  E.  Anderson.  FVS  133838. 

David  W.  Anderton.  FVJ 133497. 

Jan  B.  Andre,  FV313M1B. 

Melvln  R.  Andrews,  Jr.,  FV3134538. 

Antonio  R.  Angulo.  FV3133810. 

Dexter  A.  Armstrong.  Jr..  FV3108036. 

Robert  E   A -"-^^ton.  FVS  133408. 

David  A  Avnison.  FV8134837. 

Roger  A.  Ayres,  FV31364a4. 

Michael  J.  BabMdge.  FVS  110617. 

Bryce  H.  Baker,  FV3133691. 

James  H.  Baker,  FV8130648. 

Andrew  B.  Bakes,  FV3181347. 

Gary  A   Ball.  FVSia3866. 

Arthur  C.  Ballman.  Jr..  FVS1388S0. 

Ramon  R.  Balut.  Jr..  FVS  136437. 

Phillip  D.  Barber,  FVS138861. 

Dennis  B.  Barbormk,  FVSISSMO. 

Norman  G.  Barfoot.  FVSlS48a4. 

Lawrence  A.  Bariock.  FV8130387. 

Everett  E.  Bamett.  Jr  .  FVS184748. 

Ford  H.  Barrett,  FV»!360M. 

Ronald  P.  Barrett.  FV8139830. 

Charles  V.  Barrows.  FV81  ie«Ot. 

Frank  J.  Bauer.  FVS  184454. 

Oerald  H.  Bauer.  rV3180680. 

Robert  L.  Baumgartner.  FVS  135434. 

Wayne  R.  Bechler.  FV3 133510. 

Michael  W.  Benedetto.  FVSlie887. 

Oarnett  T.  Bennett  lU.  FVai3017a. 

James  D.  B«u>ett.  FVS  135467. 

Anthony  N  Bt-n*:.   r\-m8073. 

Larry  1.    IK;  ri*  m .  ■■%■    .  i:- .  07. 

Frank  M    H.-nu.n    Jr  .  FV31848a5. 

James  s   H. FVii  130066. 

William  E.  Berry,  FV31 10818. 

Roy  W.  Best,  FV8130373. 

Matthew  C.  Blanco.  FVSI3SaM. 

Timothy  M.  Blddle,  PV3 110888.' 

Harold  F.  Btestek.  FVS  133843. 

Frederick  D        -BixpIow.  FV81S6650. 

Marvin  R.  Bii»e.  ir'\  1133071. 

James  R  Blrchfleld.  FV813378a. 

Jamea  E.  BlmUngham.  FVS  136608. 

Robert  A.  Blschoff,  FVSiasSsa. 

Ronald  E.  Blasarrl.  FVS13e675. 

James  C.  Blackburn.  FV81S1007. 

Ronald  H.  Blake.  FV3 128677. 

Doyle  D.  Blastngame.  FVS  118706. 

Howard  J.  Bloy,  Jr.,  FVS  133830. 

Carroll  C.  Bobb.  FVS1S3880. 

Jamea  H.  Bogart,  FVS138000. 

Lawrence  D.  Bonham.  FV31 85388. 

Raymond  E.  Bonwell.  Jr  .  FV3110178. 

Donald  R  Booher.  FVS  110666. 

John  A  Borchert,  FVS130848. 

Murray  L.  Borden.  FV31S1645. 

Dennis  J.  Bortn.  FVS  135463. 

John  B.  Bom,  Jr..  FV3138776. 

Anthony  O.  Borra.  FV313160A. 
Karl  R.  Boasl,  FV3186278. 


Daryl  L.  Bottjer,  FVSllOTSO. 

Peyton  R.  Bowden.  FVS  183830. 

Wellington  B.  Bowler.  FVSl  10643. 

Wlnfred  R.  Boyer,  FVS183164. 

Raymond  K.  Bndsby,  rV81SlI76. 

Chadwlck  P.  Breauz,  FV81S0611. 

Leo  J.  Brennan.  FVS184400. 

William  L.  Brenaen.  FVS138605. 

John  H.  Brewster,  Jr..  FVS  130578. 

Eugene  W.  Brlcker,  FVS  130405. 

William  A.  Brlckman.  FV3ia8777. 

Andrew  O.  Brldgeman.  FVS134917. 

Earl  R.  Bridges,  FVS  119957. 

Richard  C.  Brlghtman.  FVS1S4461. 

William  I  Brooks,  Jr..  FVS139444. 

William  C.  Brooks.  FVS139e37. 

Derwln  P.  Brown.  FVS135483. 

Jamee  W.  Brown,  FVS123153. 

Stanley  E.  Brubaker.  FV8133165. 

Richard  C.  Brunk.  FVS1S4664. 

Robert  K.  Brunton.  FVS133947. 

Francis  R.  Buckley.  FVS180034. 

Alan  D.  Buell.  FVS1317&0. 

Walter  P.  Burke,  FV3131308. 

Hubert  W.  Burkhead.  FV313294a. 

Bruce  A.  Bums,  FVS1S0615. 

Philip  Bums,  FVS136401. 

Robert  D.  Bums,  Jr.,  FV3130940. 

Charles  A.  Burton.  FVS  133867. 

Lamar  L.  Burton,  Jr.,  FVSlSaOS3. 

Daniel  H.  Bythewood.  FVS130446. 

Warren  J.  Camorano.  FVS134086. 

James  B.  Camp.  FVS130447. 

Alan  D.  Campbell.  FV3135400. 

Vincent  R.  CampUl.  FVS130580. 

James  J.  Capellman.  FVSia383S. 

Raymond  A.  Carlson,  FV31S4408. 

John  P.  Carpenter.  FVS18S116. 

David  A.  Carson,  FVS  136507. 

Jimmy  L.  Cash.  FVS  138630. 

Charles  V.  Caskey.  FV81S6066. 

David  I.  Casperson.  FVS1S5610. 

Iioula  N.  Cattafesta.  Jr..  FVS1333eO. 

Charles  R.  Caudlll.  FVS18054e. 

Donald  C.  Cepull.  FVS130179. 

Wmiam  W.  Cbsce.  FVS1S3099. 

Eldon  A.  Chambers,  FVS  119793. 

Calvin  L.  Chasteen,  FVS1S3614. 

Vincent  A.  Chlarello,  FVSlseioe. 

William  C.  ChocaUo.  FV3136118. 

Edward  R.  Clhoakl.  FVS137808. 

Eugene  J.  Clare,  FVS  137087. 

Frank  B.  Clark.  Jr..  FVS130440. 

George  W.  Clarke.  Jr.,  FVS135056. 

David  T.  Cllft,  FVS11880a. 

Vinton  J.  Cllne.  FV3185014. 

Charles  M.  Cloud,  FVS133SS3. 

Charles  A.  Coble  FVS  184647. 

Charles  D.  Cochard,  FVS  130374. 

BUly  N.  Cochran,  FVS131O04. 

Francis  J.  Coffey.  FVS1S5530. 

Kenneth  F.  Coho,  FVS  129687. 

Owen  H.  Colling.  FVS  11 0467. 

Thoma*  W.  Collins.  FV310e688. 

Michael  F.  Oolpttte.  FVS1S1200. 

Neal  E.  Coltrane.  FV31S56S6. 

Richard  O.  Comrled.  FV3180418. 

Walter  R.  Connelly.  FVSl  10700. 

Castex  P.  Conner,  Jr.,  FV  S18353B. 
Ralph  M.  Conner  in.  FVS  136748. 
Joeeph  P.  Connor.  FV81S0768 
David  F.  Conrad.  FVS  135350. 

Malachl  T.  Conway.  Jr.,  FV31d6808. 
Frank  A.  Cook.  Jr..  FV3 127805. 
John  D.  Cooke.  FVS  130238. 
Jlmmle  L.  C.  Coombes,  FV31335S6. 
Harry  E.  Cooper.  FV3129873. 
Frank  J.  Coprlvnlcar.  FVS  135644. 
Roger  G.  Corman.  FV3IS5646. 
Jamee  W.  Corrlgan,  FVS1301SS. 
Terence  P.  Corrlgan,  FV8130SS0. 
Lawrence  G.  Costanao.  FVS1S878S. 
James  W.  Cox.,  Jr..  FVS130648. 
Allen  F.  Crabtree  m.  FVSlSiaiO. 
Paul  D.  Craska.  FV8139040. 
Donald  A.  Crews.  FVS1SI403. 
Alvls  V.  Cromer,  Jr..  FVSl  19323. 
Kenneth  E.  Cromwell.  FVS  138366.     . 
Gordon  R.  Crook,  FVS  118770. 
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Gary  Culp.  FV31ie634. 

Robert  W.  Cummlngs.  rV3130097. 

David  D.  Currin,  FV3131050. 

Lawrence  B.  Curtis.  PV3 107380. 

John  R.  Curtis,  FV3 134968. 

James  D.  Cutter.  FV3131651. 

Philip  E.  Daisher.  FV3131918. 

David  R.  Dalrymple.  FV3134650. 

Robert  S.  Dalrymple,  FV3 185566. 

Donald  B.  Damm.  FVS  134938. 

Denny  C.  Darby.  FV3132696. 

Ernie  R.  Dash.  FV3135044. 

Chovln  R.  DavU  III.  FV3120593. 

Clarence  L.  Davis.  FV3129460. 

Gordon  O.  Davis.  FV3133090 

Joel  C.  DavU.  FV3136571. 

Darral  D.  Dean.  PVS132642. 

Lawrence  P.  Dean.  FVS  128070. 

Ramon  E  Dearlgunaga,  FV3135328. 

John  A.  Decalre,  FVS130943. 

James  H.  Delaney.  FV3I29649. 

James  C.  Delong,  Jr.,  FV3131368. 

Leslie  E..  Dennis.  Jr..  FV2291416. 

Charles  P.  Denwalt.  PV3131070. 

John  J.  Deppen.  PV3 134993. 

Charles  D.  Deprlest.  FV3128071. 

Roger  C.  Derby.  FV3132803. 

Paul  E.  Derstlne.  FVS  132 150. 

James  R.  Desens.  FV3120610. 

Thomas  J.  Devlne.  PV313U40. 

Jon  P.  Dldlo.  FVS  129650. 

George  W.  Dletel.  FV3129354 

Jerome  D.  Dining,  FV3132069. 

William  T.  Dlugoe,  FVS  128073. 

Leonard  J.  Doblas,  FV31 18851 

Lee  P.  Dodd.  Jr..  FVSl  19562. 

Robert  K.  Doerk.  Jr  ,  FV3133081. 

Robert  E.  Doherty.  FVS  130700. 

Joeeph  A.  Dolfl,  Jr..  FV3132646 

David  E.  Donoghue.  FVS  120881. 

John  K.  Dorr.  FV3 129944. 

Robert  B.  Doyle  Jr..  FV3 116865. 
Milton   V.  Drlggers,  PV3 139896. 
William  8.  Druyun,  FV3128859. 
Henry  E.  Dubuy  Jr.,  FVSl  19687. 
Robert  A.  Dueease.  FVS  139036. 
James  V.  Dugar.  FVS  129975. 
Robert  M.  Dunco.  FV3131760. 
John  E.  Dunkle.  FVS  139026. 
Edward  M.  Duran,  FV3132647. 
Rolland  P.  Bast  burn,  FVS  134697. 
George  R.  Eberle  m,  FV3130059. 
Thomas  K.  Eckhart.  FV3i:3845. 
Anthony  L.  Edler.  FV3134683 
Paul  K.  Edrlngton,  FVS061912 
Bobby  O.  Edwards,  FVS  1 34655 
Walter  P.  Edwards.  FVS  132705. 
Clarence  B^Ehly.  FVS  139467. 
Edward  D.  Ehrenberger.  ZVSl 32230. 
Donald  G.  Elden,  FVS  134470. 
Harvey  R.  Elliott.  FV3139001. 
Dennis  J.  Elllthorpe,  FV3I08747. 
James  L.  BImer.  FV3136612. 
John  D.  Enloe.  FV3134921. 
John  W.  C.  Entwlstle  Jr..  FVS  135000. 
Robert  E.  Bvans.FVS  132060. 
Felix  M.  Fabian  Jr.,  FV31 19326. 
Edward  A.  Pacey  ni,  FV3131217. 
John  8.  Fairfield.  FVS135623. 
James  R.  Faulkner.  FV3131071. 
WUUam  M   Faust.  FV3132062. 
Marvin  L.  Felr.  rV3132162. 
William  G.  Ferguson.  FV3130998. 
Oscar  L.  Ferrell.  PV3107174. 
Charles  A.  Plnnlgan  Jr..  FV3132880. 
Thomas  D.  Florlno  Jr  .  FV3181061. 
Rodney  W.  Plrl.  FV3130010. 
John  R,  Fischer.  FV^135184. 
John  N.  Plske.  FV3135630. 
Lee  N.  Fitch.  FV3 139378. 
James  A.  Fitzgerald.  FVS  135324. 
William  J.  Fitzgerald.  FV3131095. 
Danle  L.  Fltegerald.  FV31S0840. 
Allison  8.  Fleming  Jr..  FV3186371. 
OrvU  W.  Ftetcher,  FVS  134600. 
George  E.  Ford.  FVS1S1359. 
Lynn  J.  Forrest,  FVSl  10626. 
Thomas  L.  Forster,  FV3ia0216 
Walter  L.  Franks  Jr..  FV3130M0. 
Joseph  N.  Pransettl,  FVS  134006. 
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Carl  F.  Freeman.  FVS136388. 

WUUam  R.  Frlebel.  FV812e660. 

David  W.  Frutchey,  FVS130641. 

MUford  E.  FuUer.  FV3 135657. 

Bruce  E.  Pullerton.  FV311  "637. 

John  E.  Gaffney.  FV3ia9914. 

Charles  R.  Galbach,  FV3120050. 

RusseU  D.  Galbralth,  FV3131761. 

James  M.  Galyen,  FV31S306S. 

David  N.  Gardner.  FVS  138780. 

Roy  C.  Garren.  FV31S1787. 

Brian  E.  OaskUI.  FV3132e70. 

Robert  R.  Gaulln.  FVS  185366. 

James  A.  Gault,  FV3134793. 

Michael  8.  Genewlck.  FVS  135668. 

Richard  S.  Gibson.  FV3094066. 

Roger  T.  Giles,  FVS  134925. 

Ronald  T.  Qlxa.  rV3 135268. 

Howard  H.  OUck.  FV3128038. 

Edward  A.  Glowatakl.  FVS120061. 

Charles  H.  Gobrecht  m.  FVS135678. 

Melvln  L.  Gondron,  FV3130672. 

Thomas  N.  Ooode.  FV31S3027. 

Edmond  F.  Gormel.  Jr..  FV3134043. 

Lawrence  P.  Goxild,  FV3132224. 

Bobby  Grahstald,  FV3136417. 

Claus  D.  Oraef,  FV3135686. 

Mark  H.  Grayblll,  Jr..,  FVS132896. 

Thomas  S.  GrayblU,  FV31S4944. 

Stanley  C.  Green,  Jr.,  FV3131262. 

James  E.  Greening,  PV3120289. 

Stephen  C.  Gresley.  FV3120290. 

WUUam  A.  GrlfBn,  PV3 122849. 
John  J.  Grosmann,  FVS  133404. 

Guenter  W.  Gross,  FV3131S38. 

Norman  J.  Grove,  FV3134968. 

Richard  L.  Gruendyke.  FV3 134969. 

John  P.  Grumbles,  FV3129485. 

WUUam  A.  Guenon.  Jr..  FVS  136432. 

Michael  J.  Guthrie.  FV31296e9. 
John  T.  Guttman.  FV3120164. 

John  T.  Gwynne,  FVS  1323 19. 

Michael  P.  Gyauch.  FVSl  19644. 

Gerald  E.  Haixi,  FVS  135 166. 
Clifford  L.  HabbUtz,  Jr..  FV3134861. 
Harry  G.  Haefner,  FV3130012. 
Harold  L.  Haines.  FV31 19518. 
Charles  E.  Hale.  FV31S6438. 
ClovlB  R.  Hale,  PV3 118998. 
Gael  M.  Halgren.  FV3134887. 
Walter  E.  Hall,  PV3129297. 
Frederick  P.  Hallsworth.  PV3 134480. 
Lamon  H.  HalseU.  FV3136441. 
John  G.  Hamilton.  FV3128867. 
Charles  E.  Hamilton.  FVS  130430. 
Cosmo  G.  HamUton.  FV3131494. 
Edward  E.  HamUton,  FV3129019. 
Gerald  M.  Hampton.  FV3133008. 
Margie  N.  Hancock,  FVS  129 151. 
Roy  M.  Handsel.  PV3 128868. 
Orrel  T  Hansen.  FV3129190. 
Edward  J.  Hardenbrook,  FV3136452. 
Trlstam  M.  Hardy.  FVS  130644. 
Bruce  S.  Harger.  PV3129291. 
William  W.  Hargrove.  III.  FVS  129980. 
Daniel  K.  Harmon,  PV8132065. 
Robert  T.  Harmon.  FV3139191. 
Bruce  E.  Harper.  PV3136270. 
BUly  M.  Harrison,  FV3131978. 
Walter  J.  Harrison.  FV3131704. 
WUUam  C.  Harrison,  FV3108839. 
Donald  H.  Hart,  FVS  136723. 
Richard  J.  Hart.  FVS  138724. 
John  R.  Hartmann.  FV3131263. 
James  J.  H^feer,  Jr..  FV3 136739. 
Richard  J^fiavranek.  PV3131686. 
James  E.  Hawkins.  FV3 134888. 
Joseph  PAHawranek.  FV3 106882. 
Harvey  U.  Hayden.  FVS131472. 
Peter  D.  Hayes,  PV3 119800. 
WUUam  J.  Heaphy,  PV3 135735. 
WUUam  R.  Helmer.  FVS  136470. 
WUUam  J.  Hentges.  FV3133011. 
Robert  L.  Herman.  FV3 136476. 
David  J.  Herrlngton,  FV3120195. 
Steven  L.  Hershberger.  FVS  107964. 
Paul  F.  Heye,  1^8132553. 
Warren  L.  Hicks.  FV3139003. 
ComeUus  J  Hlgglns,  FV3131626. 
Srma  J.  Hlgglns,  FVS138768. 


Gary  E.  Hlgnett,  FVS131030. 

Franklin  S.  Hinds.  FVS1S5018. 

Robert  J.  Hlsel.  FVS1321 18. 

Anthony  L.  Hoff.  FV312977S. 

Anthony  T.  Hogan.  FV3 136761. 

Thomas  A.  Hohman.  PV31S2887. 

James  R.  HoUey.  FVS1S2658. 

John  A.  Holsteln.  FV3120012. 

Robb  L.  Hoover.  FVS  130035. 

Jamee  L.  Houk.  FVS  130580. 

Jerry  W.  Hover.  FV31SO014. 

Wayne  C.  Hovey.  FVS131169. 

Jerry  W.  Howard.  FV3129083. 

Edward  L.  Hubbard.  FV3122837. 

John  H.  Hulsjen.  FVSISSOIO. 

James  L.  Humphrey.  Sr..  FV31S1660. 

Robert  W.  Hunter.  FVS064S63. 

Norman  M.  Hyduk.  FVS133171. 

Andrew  laccarlno,  FVS  138083. 

Lawrence  R.  Inabtnet.  FV3129387. 

Robert  S.  Ingram,  FVS182173. 

Brownie  N.  Inman.  FV3120084. 

Wayne  C.  Ireland.  FVS  135771. 

Paul  H.  Jachman,  FV3131061. 

JuUus  P.  Jaeger,  FV3130036. 

Charles  T.  Jag^nskl.  Jr.,  FVS  119873. 

Howard  G.  Janssen.  FVS  120684. 

Derald  N.  Jendersee.  FV3 136632. 

Joseph  J.  Jevcak,  FVS  109006. 

James  C.  Johnson.  FV3135784. 

James  £.  Johnson.  FV3128876. 

Martin  D.  Johnson.  FV3129902. 

Richard  C.  Johnson.  FVS  132654. 

Robert  S.  Johnson.  FV3 129839. 

Robert  W.  Johnson.  FV3130624. 

TerrlU  C.  Johnson,  FVS  122820. 

Victor  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  FVS120777. 

Warren  D.  Johnson,  Jr..  FV3135802. 

Johnnie  A.  Jones.  PV31S2486. 

Lynn  K.  Jones.  FVS  136652. 
Roberte  T.  Jones.  FV3139380. 
John  D.  Jordan.  Jr..  FVS  109007. 
.    LeoD.  Jostad.  PV3135789. 
Gerry  D.  Kammer,  FV3ia9903. 
Michael  L.  Kardoe.  FV3136669. 
Michael  P.  Katz,  FV3139400. 
Norman  B.  Kaufman.  FVS  136334. 
Allen  R.  Reams,  FV3134560. 
Wendall  L.  Keays.  FV3 135030. 
Charles  D.  KeUey,  FVS  129301. 
Robert  S.  Kem,  FVS130726. 
Terry  S.  Kemp.  FV31S625e. 
Hubert  J.  Kenney,  FVS  136023. 
Thomas  L.  Kepple.  FV313a231. 
Norman  A.  Kerlln,  Jr.,  PV3 136805. 
Edwin  L.  Keuter.  FVS  135806. 
Charles  A   Kesar.  FVS  100059. 
John  J.  KllcuUen,  FV31S1408. 
Franz  V.  KUgore.  FVS  134880. 
David  D   King.  FVS1S0898. 
George  S.  King.  PVS129501. 
Roger  C.  King.  FV3129392. 
Walter  L.  King.  FVS  129782. 
Joseph  E.  Klnnan.  FV3129134. 
Robert  E.  Klrkbrlde.  FVS  129135. 
Marlln  R.  Kitchen,  FV31S0044. 
James  B.  Knight,  FV3120688. 
Henry  J.  Knoch.  FV3131822. 
James  T.  Koczak.  FVS  136593. 
Prank  Kokotajlo,  FV31346e9. 
Joseph  A.  Kralovec.  FVS  108687. 
Alan  J.  Kreglo.  FV31S6603. 
Herbert  X.  E^-onk,  FVS  139033. 
William  D.  Kucera.  FVS1S46S6. 
Wayne  W.  Kuppler.  FVS1S5827. 
Gerald  P.  Laird.  FVSI28048. 
Victor  Lambert.  Jr..  FV3135832. 
David  C.  Lamont,  FV3128804. 
WUUam  W.  Lana.  FVS131476. 
Paul  R.  Lange.  FV3136617. 
Harold  F.  Langenbach.  FVS  128805. 
Dale  R.  Larabel.  FVS  129906. 
Ronald  E.  Larsen.  FV3132793. 
Allan  D.  Larson,  FT73 130067. 
George  D.  Larson,  FV313S154. 
WUbur  J.  Latham.  Jr..  FVSI80461. 
John  T.  Leavltt,  FVS  129503. 
James  L.  Lecompte.  FV3131632. 
Plnley  P.  Ledford  m.  FV3128087. 
David  L.  Lee.  FV810667D. 
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JA:ne«  E    Le^  III,  FV31 19907. 
J^mee  M    Lw   ?V3131015. 
L«onaxd  C    I^ee    r^'3  r2a248. 
l.auren  R    L«ngy?j    FV!  ;81(}64. 
Cecil  K    l/eonard    PV.iM'iaaS. 
John  C    Lervu-K.  F\' i :  <.'-,asj. 
Victor  L    Leaner    PV;<:  J9T91. 
Bobby  P    Lew:s    F'\'3:j^467. 
Donald  W    L^wis    PV3 133058 
William  A    :^»:s    !r.'3 132906. 
W:i;tam  P    Lewis   ri,'31358M. 
t.A.T.iyne  A    Liberty    PV3134783. 
Richard  R    Llfsey,  PV3136930. 
JohnK  Lilley  I''V8180887. 
Oeori;e  K    L:n)s    FV3131Z7a. 
R.  ber'.  S    L,  ,vcl    FV3ia875«. 
G?or?»  P    L.,air.    T-    1^3129508. 
Her-T!.ir.   F    L.  n:-,  ,ri    P^3139034. 
W;;.:,i!;i  J    [.,-,nd-.n     J-     FV3131106. 
William  R    Ixjn^    FV  3 :  2.<;J04. 
Phillip  W    Loppr    F'.  3:,.ij087. 
N>.!».:r;   :,    Livogr"--:     PV31317a9. 
David  H    L->v»;es,i.  FVUISSIM. 
D  ivid  A    Low   FV3128807 
L   r»n  O    Lundb«r(f    FV3133019. 
H.^-T  11    l,!indho-g    FV31368e9. 
-■^pnon  C-    r,u--,-.n    FV3134868. 
Odle  M.  Lutz,  PV313U83. 
Frederick  L.  Lyon,  FV3136643. 
Steven  R   Mackenroth.  FV3133059. 
Daniel  A   B  Magruder,  KV3138fl49. 
Joh'.  J    M.ii?\ilre,  PV3128808. 
Lev^-le  Mincxxl.  FV3130«48. 
Ml.;   lei  M  ihovlch.  Jr.,  rV313a809 
Lawr":    -    '   Makowaky,  FV3 120303. 
Detima  R    M^ldonado.  FVSlSOOl*. 
Paul  O    M\       rv    PV3128090 
Leslie  I-    M<"."-    r'.-'!l3066«. 
Frank  I.    Mvr<»l    FV3'.29799 
David  H    M  tr-    ■     F'.-.^ISISCS. 
Frank  K    M\rtln   FV313138J5. 
Rode.'t   k  n   MirMndale.  PV3132071. 
Jero.r:-.-.  Ml.-  d      PTr3135367 
Wl.:;,i:r.    V    Ma-   n    FV3 134789. 
njin.p;   r    M.v  FV31293a4. 

w;.i:,irr.  A  Ml  ..-  '■■vaiaono. 

lerrv  D    .M.-A ri-.il -r    FV3129512. 
D'-.na.d  I     M    rr,*.    FV3136fl75. 
..;  i.-k  I.    M   rhfuriey.  m''3132712. 
J  ..r.ps  r    M   f     rmack    FV3136681. 
Is  E    M  •:       k    FTr3129613. 

;    r.,-.  :.    M  "■-■.■:»    FV313868a. 
;  ..TIPS  M    M    I'— >:;ic    PV3131718. 
.;    ..r.  F    MrC  ,rrv    F\'31293a7. 
B.-  i-e  T     .McDaulel.  Jr  .  FV3132S74. 
J    -i-  D    M   Daniel,  FV3120O08. 
Mir   :ri    J    .M   n^r>ald.  FV3128092. 
N^     ;.  i^    N    M   r>  nald,  FV3138769. 
I'i.dL.    M   Pi..-  and,  FV31306«. 
Jonn  A    M    F->r-Hn,  FV3130043. 
James  E    M   '..nls,  FV3 136686. 
Olen  R.  McOonagte.  PV3 136688. 
Bobby  P  McOough,  FV3 135903. 
Spencer  D  McOraw.  FV3132179. 
John  W    McHale.  PV3 130699. 
Raymond  P   Mclntoeb,  FV3135908 
■ugene  H   McKemde,  FV310937I. 
Alfred  J.  McKevltt,  FV3136<»4. 
Robert  D.  McLaren,  PV3134M0. 
Briar.  H    M-Ma;ui».  FV313076I. 
Oern    1  B    M    .Nelly,  PV3132181 
ROHAi  i  :     M    Pr-.erson.  PV3 107807. 
MK-.'.^p     -    M    Rne,  FV3120049 
Mlf.n-.   ■■    M»clivk    FV312O0O8. 
Step:  •>:.         M-^cic    F\  1129937. 
Rlc.n  :■:■'.   -    M'^pRs    FV3138983. 
Jan-.fs  \y    M-':«>r    F',")  120060. 
Wal   ^.>-  :     M.«kke.'s.  Jr  ,  FV312970a. 
Ha.-r      ».    S!»    ..-r  y   Jr..  FV3 119370. 
Uoyd  C   Mer-.eii3,  FV3137121. 
Stanley  B.  Metcalt,  PV3133083. 
Leonard  8.  Mewhlnney.  Jr.,  FV31 19017 
Vincent  P.  Mlcuccl.  FV3ia03S3. 
Mlndftugv!  V   Mlkolalnla.  FV3106a69. 
War-»:i  n    M  .:-erg.  PV3129252. 
Louia  W    M    »»    FV3131387. 
Charles  'V    .Vl.i.er   FV3139039. 
Dennis  R    M^i^er,  FV3129404. 
Edn.  .;:  R   Miller  m.  FV3ia8801. 
lu^uey  J.  Miller.  FV3131744. 


WUllam  H.  MlUer.  FV31867a6. 
WllUam  J.  MUier.  Jr..  FV313408S. 
WUllam  T.  UlUl,  FV3107B11. 
DennU  M.  tCUotsky.  FV3 130963. 
John  A.  Mlnkl«r.  FV3ia»966. 
SaiU  Mlnkus.  FV3136729. 
Charles  R.  Mitchell.  FV3 134963. 
Jamea  8.  Mlura.  FV3 120093. 
John  N.  Moddera.  FV3130947. 
Terry  J.  Moeller.  FV3 131585. 
John  E.  Monahan,  FV313153&. 
WUllam  R  Monfort.  Jr..  FVSiaOOll. 
Kenneth  J.  Monroe,  FV3 128702. 
Robert  H.  Moore.  PV3 136740. 
Dale  E.  Morln.  FV3 132106. 
Oayle  N.  Morris,  FV3130642. 
Larry  E.  Morris,  FV3120062. 
James  P  Morris,  Jr.,  FV3139011. 
Jose  O.  Morrison  IV,  FV3139408. 
Thomas  S.  Uoorman  in.  FV3131339. 
Edwin  J,  Motyk*.  FV3ia3879. 
Richard  J.  Vugavero,  FV3138967. 
Thomas  H.  Mulcahy.  FV3 129366. 
Robert  H.  Muraahlge.  FV3068636. 
Craig  E.  Murden,  PV3129518. 
Arthur  L  Mxirray,  Jr.,  FV3133123. 
Raymond  A.  Murray.  FV3 134698. 
John  H.  Naamytb,  FV3120117. 
Gary  O.  Nelaon,  FV3182461. 
Lonnle  B.  Nelson.  Jr.,  FV3134780. 
Terry  W.  Nelson.  PV3131775. 
WUllam  E.  Nelson,  PV3135071. 
Darrel  L.  Nesseth.  FV3136761. 
Roger  K.  Nestl,  FV3 129957. 
Thomas  L.  Neubert,  FV3131414. 
Paul  R.  Neuda.  PV3131418. 
Arthur  O.  Nevlns,  PV3 130397. 
John  D.  Newman,  FV3129710. 
Robert  K.  Nicholson.  FV3134801. 
Matthew  O.  Nichols,  Jr.,  FV313ieO0, 
Kenneth  E.  Nldlffer.  FV3107902. 
Morris  E.  Norsworthy,  PV3 119633, 
John  C.  Novak,  FV3 139042. 
George  L.  Nowell,  Jr.,  FV3187133. 
Ralph  H.  Gates,  FV3132869 
Rudolph  O  Gates,  FV3131635. 
Edwin  R.  Offer.  FV3 136969. 
Carl  R.  Oliver,  FV3 119691. 
Thomas  C.  O'Malley,  FV3129713. 
WUllam  J.  G-NeUl  UI.  FV31 19654. 
David  S.  Gsterhout.  FV3135974. 
David  N.  Overley.  PV3 132050. 
Kent  W,  Owen.  PV3 119846 
David  A.  Owens,  FV3 129908 
Richard  L.  Packham,  FV3061269, 
Richard  B   Palmer.  PV3136793. 
Robert  E.  Park,  P'V3180794.  -^ 

Raymond  C.  Parker.  PV3 129090. 
Eddie  L.  Parrls,  FV3 132794. 
Kenneth  W.  Pastore.  PV3131614. 
Alexander  J  Patrick,  Jr.,  FV313073a. 
Chris  O.  Patterakls,  FV31 17124. 
Daniel  M.  Patterson.  PV313e795. 
Newel  O.  Payne,  Jr.,  FV3128816. 
Howard  L.  Pedllkln,  FV3135990. 
David  J.  Pedrettl  FV3130046. 
Charles  F.  Peebles,  FV3132610. 
Paul  W  Peeples.  FV3135992 
Robert  A.  Peeples,  FV3 130989. 
Frank  E.  Penaranda.  FV8106403. 
Thomas  G.  Pence,  FV3120a60. 
Francis  J  Perella,  FV3130031. 
Nehru  Permaul,  FV3 122858. 
Charles  R.  Peters.  FV3130596, 
Edward  A.  Peters,  FV3131174. 
Delbert  fc.  Peterson.  FV31304M. 
James  E  Peterson,  FV3131566. 
Frank  L.  PettenglU.  FV3 107180. 
Otto  W  Peucker,  FV3129150. 
Thomas  J.  Ptelffer.  FV3136811, 
Dale  I.  Pflaum,  FV3 136000. 
Larry  L.  Phelps.  FV3 134433. 
David  D.  PhlUlps,  FV3133434. 
Garth  E.  PhlUlp«,  FV3 136001. 
Robert  T.  Pierce,  FV3129810. 
David  J.  Plna,  FV313a019. 
John  F.  Plowaty.  FV3138009. 
Stephen  P.  PlsBc*«k,  FV313W717. 
Perry  W.  Polk,  FV31336a3. 
Robert  Poplawskl,  FV3130848. 
Richard  P.  Porter.  FV3 133077. 


Elmer  E.  Potter,  FV3130418. 
Michael  Pragmon,  Jr.,  FV3132187. 
James  B.  Preaslck,  FV3 134565. 
James  L.  Prorlnes  U,  FV3 109538. 
Ronald  B.  Pruden.  FV31397a0. 
Kermlt  K.  Pruyne,  FV3130S40. 
CordeU  P.  Bagland,  FV3106310. 
Richard  R.  Randolph  in,  FV3130078. 
Bobby  G.  Rankin.  FV3 129337. 
Kenneth  H.  Rasmussen,  FV3135348. 
Randall  Ratllff,  FV3 130024. 
WUUam  T.  Ray,  FV3 130080. 
John  R.  Rec,  FV3131645, 
Warren  J.  Redd.  Jr.,  FV3131678. 
Charles  R.  Reed,  FV3122833. 
Thomas  L.  Reeae,  FV3 130046. 
Francis  G.  Reld.  FV3136025. 
John  A.  Reldy.  Jr.,  FV8130361. 
Wayne  J.  Relsner,  FV3129523. 
Robert  L.  Rennaker,  FV3129993. 
Jon  F.  Reynolds,  PV310O526. 
Harold  T.  Reynolds,  FV3133034. 
Nelson  D.  Rhodes,  FV3129909. 
John  P.  Rhude,  FV3136863. 
Gerald  L.  Rhyne,  FV3131674. 
Stephen  H.  Rice,  FV3136857. 
Robert  R.  Roach.  FV3129265. 
Stanley  B.  Roctdarmel,  FV3131466. 
John  M.  Roberson,  PV3130634. 
James  E.  Roberts,  FVSlsaeas. 
Cecil  C.  Robins.  PV3128904. 
WUlls  C.  Robinson  m.  FV313607e. 
WUUam  T.  Robinson,  Jr.,  PV3132472. 
Brian  D.  Rockel,  FV3131130. 
Curtis  R.  Roe,  FV3 139012. 
David  A.  Rogers,  FV313|109. 
Henry  M  Rogge.  FV3130724. 
Joseph  B.  Ronchetto,  FV3131168. 
Thomas  G.  Rorabaugh,  FV3 136047. 
Donald  V.  RoseUa,  FV3 139013. 
Dennis  E.  Rosslng,  PV3136875. 
David  C.  Rowe,  FV3132081. 
Daryl  D.  Ruehle,  FV3131896. 
Thomas  E.  Rxifflnl.  FV3 136067. 
John  M.  RundeU,  Jr.,  FV3130666. 
Francis  M.  Rush.  Jr.,  FV3055294. 
Ronald  C.  Rush.  FV8106080. 
Albert  L.  RuBseU.  FV3 135330. 
Charlotte  A.  Russell,  FV3 136251. 
Thomas  A.  Ryan,  rV3 130026. 
Edward  F.  Sagmelster,  FV3 136889 
Norman  J.  Sahley.  FV8 129728. 
Gerald  A.  Salome.  FV3 131357. 
Donald  D.  Sams,  FV3 136064. 
Richard  H.  Sandelln,  PV3 136893. 
Thaddeus  H.  Sandford,  FV3 133687. 
Roger  A.  Sansoucle,  FV3181237. 
Larry  A.  Sausker.  FV3 109277. 
Harold  C.  Sauter.  FV3 119993. 
Joseph  R  Scarlett,  FV3129aai. 
John  W,  Schatz,  FV3133882. 
Paul  G,  Scheldemantel,  FV3136072. 
Howard  L.  Schloeman,  FV3135283. 
Edward  A.  Schmltt,  Jr..  FV3 134738. 
Kenneth  A.  Schmltz,  FV3 132083. 
Gerard  C.  Schneider.  FV3 136906. 
James  D  Schneider,  FV3136077. 
Paul  J.  Schrelber.  FV3131604. 
Albert  H.  Schroetel,  FV3134723. 
Gordon  S.  Schwarts,  FV3136916. 
Ray  D.  SchwartB.  FV3 129289. 
Charles  J.  Schwertner.  FV3132688 
Walter  J.  Scluttl.  ni.  FV3 132869. 
Leonard  A.  Seagren,  PV313100a. 
Heyward  L.  Seale.  FV3 130668. 
Wayne  H.  Seden,  FV31298ai. 
Daniel  R.  Seger,  FV3130601. 
Barry  A.  Seldman,  FV31308ia. 
Robert  M.  Seute.  FV3 130498. 
Orlando  C.  Severo,  Jr.,  FV3132916. 
Clifford  G  Sharp.  FV3 139060. 
David  R  Shaw,  FV3 133966. 
Robert  V.  Shea,  Jr..  FV313a306. 
Bernard  F.  Shearon,  Jr..  FV3119994. 
Bennett  H.  SheUer,  Jr.,  FV3119946. 
Stanley  A.  Shell,  Jr..  FV3 136088. 
Jon  E.  Shepardson.  PV3 136069. 
Carlton  J  Sheperd.  FV3 129083. 
Richard  H.  Sherman,  FV3 107460. 
Claude  R.  Short,  FV3131079. 
Edgar  F,  Sichel.  FVS119996. 
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WUUam  U  Siegfried,  FV3138540. 
David  M  Simpler.  FV31 19598. 
Kenneth  W  Simpson,  FV31811I1. 
Taliaferro  3.  Simpson,  m.  FV3 139338. 
Wayne  R.  81ms,  FV313M64. 
David  A.  Bkartvedt,  FV3133033. 
Robert  O.  Skinner.  FV3 136105. 
John  H.  Smith.  FV3122885. 
Joseph  S.  Smith.  FV3 120016. 
Mlntum  O.  Smith,  Jr.,  FV313eilS. 
Riley  M.  Smith.  FV3120121. 
Bodger  A.  SmlUey.  PV3129968. 
Lynn  E.  Snyder,  FV3ia94ai. , 
NeU  E.  Sodemann.  FV3130473. 
Jerome  E.  Soares.  FV313005i. 
David  M.  Southworth,  FV3 135346. 
Henry  W.  Spangler,  rV3132871. 
Stuart  F.  Splcker.  FV3097791. 
Ronald  W.  Spjut.  FV3129423. 
Loren  L.  SpUttgerber,  FV3110807. 
Darld  H.  Squire,  FV3 138839. 
Nicholas  S.  Stankoaky,  FV3 129343. 
John  EL  Steffens,  FV3120367. 
Paul  A.  Stenseth,  FV31 34433. 
Thomas  L.  Stenstrom,  FV3130813. 
Oorbam  B.  Stephenson.  FV$107861. 
John  A  St.  Laurent.  FV3136140. 
Frank  Q.  Stone  III,  FV3 129996. 
Franda  B.  Storey,  FV3134777. 
Theodore  J.  Strasser,  Jr.,  FV3130fl71. 
James  O.  Strickland  UI.  FVS130049. 
WUllam  D.  StrlpUng,  FV3 130084. 
Kevin  W.  Sullivan,  PV3122886. 
Albert  Sullivan,  FV3I30233. 
BUly  R.  Sullivan,  FV3130625. 
Burrell  F.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  FV3129238. 
Ludvik  Z.  Svoboda,  FV3129967. 
An  tone  M.  Swanda.  FV3 130979. 
Gene  E.  Syarto,  FV31 19882. 
Bernard  L.  Talley,  Jr.,  FV3 129281. 
Frank  A.  TantUJo.  FV3133044. 
Jerry  P.  Tardy.  FV31 07863. 
Leonard  C.  Tatum,  FV3130577. 
Allen  K.  Taylor,  FV3131204. 
Edward  D.  Taylor,  FV3134712. 
BUlle  D.  Tedford,^FV3139018. 
Arnold  L.  Tessmer,  FV3109150. 
Gene  R.  Tetrault,  FV31 31735. 
John  M.  Thayer,  Jr.,  FV3133035. 
Ivan  L.  Thomas,  FV3131994. 
Kenneth  W.  Thomas,  FV3 130883. 
Glen  A.  Tbompeoxi,  FV3061606. 
Reynold  J.  Thompson.  FV3 129230. 
Paul  N.  Thomson,  FV3136154. 
Neal  J.  Thomssen,  PV3I31194. 
Allen  J.  TIedman,  FV3131846. 
Lloyd  L.  TlUey,  FV3129660. 
WUllam  F.  Tobey,  FV3131589. 
Donald  G.  Tock,  FV3130992. 
Bruce  A.  Toelle,  FV3131877. 
James  R.  Tolbert.  PV3137002. 
Ralph  J.  Tostl,  FV3096564. 
Carl  D.  Towery,  FV3136162. 
John  A.  Triplett,  PV3133102. 
VlrgU  R.  Trotman.  PV3128721. 
John  M.  Troyer,  FV3134607. 
James  L.  True,  Jr.,  PV3 129997. 
John  T.  Turbrldy,  FV3 137008. 
Arthur  R.  Turnler.  FV313146a. 
Richard  W.  Tuttle.  rV3129I63. 
Robert  P.  Twardzlk,  FV3132196. 
Anthony  R,  Ulehla.  FV3132945, 
Joseph  Utley.  FV3137012. 
Kenneth  B.  VandlUen.  P^.'3134849. 
David  Vanpoznak,  FV3 129426. 
Larry  K.  Verley,  PV31331U3. 
Ralph  E.  Vlck,  FV3120069. 
Andrls  Vlnakmena,  FV3122838. 
Louis  W.  Voit,  FV3137019. 
George  B.  Voemera,  FV3119831. 
John  M.  Voase.  FV3137021. 
Charles  O.  Wade,  FV3137024. 
Larry  D.  Walker,  FV3 130053. 
Robert  M.  WaUace,  FV3130850. 
John  H.  Wambough,  Jr..  FV3181440. 
Loren  E.  Wanless,  FV3128725. 
BUly  I.  Ware.  PV3131027. 
Richard  E  Watkliu,  FV3131196. 
Kiel  K.  Weatherbie,  FV3134516. 
Charles  H.  Webber,  Jr.,  PV3 130886. 
Nolan  E.  Weber,  FV3119833. 


Oustave  A.  Wedin  UI,  FV3129283. 
WlUle  M.  Weeks,  Jr.,  FV3130O01. 
Frederick  W.  WeU.  FV3130064. 
David  N  Welch,  FV3 130605. 
Edward  G.  Welch,  Jr..  PV3l2aa7fl. 
Robert  P.  Welch,  F%'^3129969. 
David  W.  Welp,  FV3I30442, 
Franda  J.  Welsh,  FV31333oe. 
Kip  Westllng.  FV3131292. 
Robert  B.  Whltcomb.  FV3131233. 
Edward  T.  White,  J^.,  FV8119528. 
Victor  W.  Whitehead.  rV3 108603 
Paul  B.  Whiting,  Jr..  FV3 119881. 
Jerry  D,  Whltlock,  FV3129038. 
Richard  J.  Whlttington,  PV3130086. 
Earl  J.  Wlese,  Jr..  FV3128117. 
James  R.  WifaU,  FV3131721. 
Joseph  A.  Wlldberger.  PV3n9787. 
Channln^  O.  Williams,  PV3 132878. 
Raymond  W.  Williams.  PV3 182703. 
James  A.  Wilson,  Jr.,  PV3108S3e. 
Franklin  E.  Wilson,  FV3 130028. 
KurUs  B.  Wlmsett,  FV3 120331. 
James  H.  WlrBChlng.  FV3 128981. 
Btmald  L.  Wltcofskl.  FV3 136385. 
Harmon  T.  Wlthee,  FV313070a. 
John  D.  Wolfe,  FV3130666. 
Daniel  L.  Wood,  FV3137064. 
Edward  M.  Woodson,  FV3130443. 
Donald  R,  WoodweU,  FV3132199. 
Woodle  Woodworth,  FV312997S. 
Bruce  Worrell,  Jr.,  FV3131699. 
Walter  T.  Worthlngton,  FV3 131700. 
Wayne  W  Wright,  FV3 136225. 
John  H.  Wylle,  Jr.,  FV3131165. 
Franklin  L.  Wynn,  FV3129754. 
Eugene  J.  Young  U,  FV3135371. 
Prank  E.  Zachary,  PV3 137074. 
Raul  Zamora,  FV3132736. 
Karl  F.  Zlck.  FV311»a78. 
Charles  F.  Zurla,  Jr.,  FV3 136236. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Robert  W.  Ackerman,  FV313636i: 
Raymond  D.  Algner,  FV3135569. 
Thomas  R.  AUocca,  FV3136426. 
.   James  M.  .Anderson,  FV3137473. 
Paul  V.  Anderson ,  FV3 1 354 1 4. 
Gary  M.  Aston,  FV3 136490. 
Melvln  T.  Baas,  FV3139139. 
Robert  T.  Bagby,  FV3133199. 
Eugene  L.  Bahns,  FV3137780. 
Rotmid  W.  Balnton,  FV3185616. 
BUly  A.  Barrett,  FV3137834. 
Marion  O.  Becnel,  PV3130631. 
Alan  L.  BehaU,  FV31 19585. 
Ronald  L.  Benton,  PV3I39140. 
Peter  D.  Bernstein,  FV313l80a. 
John  D.  Blokford,  FV3137889. 
Jlmmte  Blackwood,  FV3136387. 
Jack  R.  Blount,  Jr.,  FV3137857. 
James  H.  Brahney.  FV3136667. 
Gerald  E.  Bronnenberg.  FV3I37948. 
Douglas  A.  Brosvecn,  FV3130996. 
Richard  H.  Brown.  PV3137882. 
James  K.  Broyles.  FV3137886. 
John  E.  Burgess,  FV3139054. 
Byron  C.  Burson.  FV3133218. 
Wlnford  E.  Butler,  PV3136270. 
Brian  J.  Callagtmn,  FV3137897. 
Jay  C.  Callaway,  Jr..  PV313317ar — "^ 
Albert  F.  Carzoll,  FV3137726.y  / 

Bobby  L.  Casey,  FV3137904.'  / 

Dwlght  O.  Castecl,  FV3132037.       / 
Lyle  P.  Chadwlck,  FV3 136991. 
Edward  L.  Chase,  PV3131859. 
Francis  E.  Christ,  Jr.,  PV3131047. 
David  J.  Clark,  PV3 138033. 
James  G.  Cloud,  PV3 139055. 
Roger  L.  Coakley,  FV313n78. 
Richard  C,  Conant,  FV3 137733. 
Douglas  F.  Conaway,  FV3132600. 
Lowell  R.  Conder,  FV3132534. 
John  L.  Cotton,  FV3133050. 
Lawrence  J.  Counts.  FV3 129974. 
Michael  D.  Cox,  PV3136308. 
Barbara  R.  Craun.  FV3137696. 
Chester  G.  Crosby,  FV31 37738. 
John  R.  Cunningham,  FV3 134080, 
Jimmy  L.  Daniel,  PV3 130105, 
Ernest  E  David,  FV3 137960. 
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Michael  E.  Davis,  PV3137964. 
Michael  J.  Dakotsky,  FV31 19701. 
Glen  W.  Denner,  FV3144390 
Roy  V.  Dent.  FV313374a 
Robert  M.  Dephlllppis,  FV3 133600. 
Larry  L.  Desch,  FV31 197*1 
Joseph  G.  Dietrich.  FV3 130125 
Dana  A.  DIUey,  FV3131807. 
William  A,  DoQTley,  Jr.,  FV3130133. 
Thomas  B.  Doran,  FV3 130134, 
Anton  J.  Dorr.  FV3131352. 
Jerry  C.  Diunas,  FV3131035. 
Marion  A.  Dykes,  Jr.,  PV3139084. 
WUllam  A.  Edwards.  FV3136285. 
Robert  F.  Edwards,  FV3130I46. 
Kenneth  N.  Eldrup,  FV3130149, 
Roger  J.  Erway,  FV3130166. 
Grant  H.  Everett,  FV3139143. 
Robert  T.  Evertsen,  rV3iS8016. 
Duane  A.  Fitch,  FV3138276. 
Charles  P.  Fortenberry.  FV3138281. 
David  P.  Francis,  PV3 120240. 
WllUam  H.  French,  Jr.,  FV3l3628g. 
Richard  P.  Gaines.  FV3138053. 
Judd  M.  GambUl,  rV3130186. 
James  R.  Glasgow.  FV3130198. 
Robert  S.  Goetz.  FV3I33054. 
Sherwood  C.  Gordon.  FV3138354. 
Robert  G.  Gough,  FV3132145. 
James  H.  Graff.  FV3130205. 
Harold  E.  Graham,  FV3138079. 
Nell  W.  Greenlialgh.  FV3 132769. 
James  R.  Griffith.  FV3138360. 
John  A.  Grimm.  FV3 133055. 
Kenneth  A  Grubb,  FV31387n. 
Gerald  A.  Gustafson.  FV3 133006. 
Jerry  A.  Hallman,  FV3 119537. 
WUllam  T.   Halvosa  m,    FV3 138100 
James  L.  Hanley;  Jr..  F\'3137556. 
Clarence  L.  HanseU,  FV3 1 20293. 
Charles  J.  Hansen,  FV3061880. 
Frederick  A.  Harris.  FV3 165201. 
Thomas  J.  Harris,  FV3138108. 
James  R.  Haug,  FV3 130322. 
Barry  S.  Hausman,  rV3 130243. 
Dean  H.  Hermeling,  FV313839I 
Michael  W.  HlUyer.  FV3 138132. 
Ted  L.  Hodges,  FV3 132556. 
Albert  B.  Holllman.  FV3156783. 
Ronald  L.  Holton,  FV3130271. 
James  H.  Homey.  FV3 139060. 
Charles  R.  Hurst.  PV3 138714. 
Sidney  L.  Jackson,  Jr..  FV3130283, 
Robert  M.  Jamieson,  FV3 136296. 
Dennard  J,  Jenkins,  FV3139128. 
Arnold  E.  Johnson.  FV3139063. 
Larry  D.  Johnson,  FV3130291. 
Wayne  D.  Johnson,  FV3I39065. 
William  O.  Johnson,  FV313I727. 
Robert  B.  Jones,  FV3139129. 
Thomas  A.  Jones,  FV3 136298. 
Jerry  C.  Jose.  FV3 132092. 
Hayden  O.  Kepley,  Jr.,  FV3130306 
Frank  R.  King,  Jr.,  FV31 19865. 
Alonzo  D.  Kinkade.  FV3130317. 
Hugh  J.  Klelnhenz,  FV3130318. 
Robert  W.  Klessel.  FV3139130. 
Kenneth  B.  Knechtel.  FV3 156012 
Frank  A.  Kol,  Jr..  FV3139147. 
Ross  E.  Kramer,  FV3133197. 
James  W.  KronmiUer.  FV3 133787. 
Michael  Kuenstler,  FV3 130335. 
Thomas  E.  Lafferty,  FV3 138568. 
Michael  E  Larkln,  FV3133978. 
Charles  D.  Link.  FV3137T79. 
David  G.  Link,  FV3119824 
Ernest  B.  Longmlre,  Jr.,  FV31 19554. 
David  P.  LoomlB.  FV3 130361. 
Hugh  G.  Lovelady,  FV3154955. 
Bradford  R.  Luke,  FV3 133522. 
Alan  B,  Mftcllroy,  PV3139I32. 
Robert  C.  Macleod.  FV3130370. 
Lee  M.  Macmurdo.  Jr.,  FV3058259. 
John  A.  Madden,  Jr.,  FV3131016. 
Vincent  O.  Maes,  Jr.,  FV3119825. 
Maurice  J.  Maguire.  Jr  .  F\'3133164. 
Robert  Malr,  FV3130373, 
Dion  J.  Mannen,  FV3131067. 
Peter  Marlnlello,  PV3138744. 
Wayne  R.  Marklsoo,  FV3 130381. 
NeU  S.  MarplM,  FV8138388. 
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Paul  M    MarachaUt.  FV3130©87. 

Joseph  R    Ma-.-l    Jr  .  FV3137803. 

Cheew-r  B    Mas^  n    PV3137138. 

David  J    Miison.  PV313«30e. 
Dav:d  L   Mattlngly   PV3130304. 
H.jnald  P    MiV    ?'V3:-'.2(HP 

Robert,  E  MA  n-e  f"«'31382©6. 
Har-Jid  T  M-.-C^obu.  F\'3138304. 
A'...um  L    M-Cutcheon.  FV3138e64 

H-.if-rZ   M   O.  vi>rri    F%-1I37787 

J     ...i;.  B     M    K.;.>.     FV313T788. 

Lorry  J    M.K:-.>v    f",-j:38704. 

William  B   Mercer    in.  PV316M94. 

Glenn  F   M;;>r    F\'3139133. 

Jpre  M    M;:;er    FVK  r:  M. 

(i'-.ri;?  M    M    ;  ■,;  ,;:.r'.-       Jr.,  FV31390e8. 

Wi    *::,    \i    x.^  Jr  ,  PV313007a. 

:..-   :.  J    M  ..-pr.cy.  F^n}131073. 

V  :.   e:  -,  P    M  ,rphy,  Jr  .  FV3138358 

J    .::.  J    W  ..-.'. y    FV3 137191. 

W...;,ur.  H    V-    ;:     T     FV3133440. 

Hex.' .r-1  :.    Ve-*::.i:-.    Jr.,  PV3137a01. 

Junn  M  NicKey.  Jr  ,  PV31383eO 

Wylle  K.  Nolen.  FV3UM31 

James  E  Orlando.  FV3154651 

Jack  N  ParrUh.  FV3133168 

Thomag  J  Patt«r»on.  FV31387e8 

Robert  C.  Peck.  rV313n54. 

Carl  B-  Pilot,  FV3137805 

Jame»  J   PlaBorno,  PV3138413. 

Todd  F  Pohorylo.  PV3138418. 

Jfrry  L.  Porterfleld,  FV3 138821. 

John  R.  Porterfleld.  n,  PV3130023. 

Alan  J   ProvoBt,  FV3130311. 

John  H  Puch,  PV313177V. 

Rogello  Reyes,  Jr..  rV3 138834. 

P.iul  J.  Rlnaldl.  PV3137378. 

Robert  J  Rlngleb.  FV3137812. 

Tnomaa  L    Rlngley.  KV3138840. 

Ronald  S   Robinson.  PV3138484. 

Bernard  J   Ruaaottl.  FV3137818. 

Nancy  L  Rust.  FV313870a. 
John  P  Ryan,  FV3 137296. 

Joseph  A   Sabln.  FV3138480 

Loula  D  Saaaman.  Jr.,  FV3137300. 

Richard  W   Schaab,  PV3131386 

H  :>ward  Schneeberger,  Jr..  PV3130368. 

A  ayne  N.  Scott.  PV3138503. 

William  C   Scully.  FV3138a03. 
Jon  H  Shlve.  r'V3138ai4 
Frank  A.  Shumaker,  Jr..  PV3137822. 
Charlea  H.  Smith,  FV3137340. 
Clyde  K  Smith,  PV3133159. 
John  F  Steele.  FV3 137826 
Raymond  A  Stclner.  Jr..  FV313n61. 
Jon  8.  Stllp,  FV3137366 
MelTln  L  Stone.  Jr..  FV3138738. 
Phillip  L.  Strottner.  FV3 139091. 
William  H  Summers.  in''3 133068 
James  C.  Swlnney,  FV3137377 
Charles  J  Sykora.  FV3131991. 
n«>"..iy  D   Taylor.  FV3 138554. 

rhomaa  E  Taylor.  PV3138558. 
Jimmy  R.  Thomas.  FV3137388. 
Joseph  M  Thomas,  FV3119642. 
Oeorge  W  Thompson,  FV3139155. 
Frederick  W.  Thorne.  ni.  FV31388n. 
Raymond  B  Triiaz,  rV3 129998 
William  W.  Tyre.  Jr  ,  FV3119960. 
Charles  H  Clmer.  PV3137831 
Hnlsted  3  Vanderpoel,  FV3137416. 
William  H  Vanpetten.  Jr  .  FV3138A00 
J  Tse  E.  Velezcolon,  PV3131084 
William  A  Verkest.  FV3138924 
Oary  E   Vice.  FV31327a3. 
Victor  J  Wadaley.  FV3U9738. 
Donald  E  Wagner.  FV3137423. 
Robert  L  Wasson.  FV3139138. 
James  O  Watts.  FV3139078. 
Peter  M  WatU.  PV3137431. 
Pi<r)c»  R    W»nv»T     :-     FV3138930. 
Ed.^in  H    y^'t^Kn    FV:'i;37434. 
W;.:iam  E   Weir'.vi    FV3137a8a. 
R  >i<pr  a    WViia    FV?:^7841 
J-i;\::(:    W»i\^er    FV^.<s,An 

W"s>y  L  •A,^,'  vvi:.ist:i 
P.-.b*r*  J   Wi-:!ita.  FV31S7844. 
.A.t}»»rt  R    WU.»,!r.    FV311938a. 
WlUlanr.  F    WUsor.    FV3181782. 
Charles  H.  Wimber'.y  FV31831M. 
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Henry  Winters.  Jr.,  FVS137463. 
James  P  Woody.  FV3130004. 
John  C.  Wray  II.4rVS180686. 
Richard  L.  ZlmmsrxnAn,  FV31313S0. 
Frank  8.  Zlxnmennann,  FV3 138966. 

OmcB  or  BMXMKifCT  PukNvuta 

Farru  Bryant,  of  Florida,  to  be  Director  ot 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATfVhS 

Monday,  March  14,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Father  Richard  C. 
Kirch,  assistant  pastor,  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Alexandria,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Prayer  of  St.  Francis  of  Asslsl:  "Lord 
make  me  an  Instniment  of  Your  peace. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
where  there  Is  Injury,  pardon;  where 
there  Is  doubt,  faith;  where  there  Is  de- 
spair, hope;  where  there  is  darkness, 
light;  and  where  there  Is  sadness,  Joy. 
O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not 
so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  con- 
sole; to  be  understood  as  to  understand; 
to  be  loved  as  to  love;  for  it  is  In  giving 
that  we  receive;  it  Is  In  pardoning  that 
we  are  pardoned;  and  It  Is  In  dying  that 
we  are  bom  to  eternal  life." 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 
Journal  of   the   proceedings   of 


Thursday.  March  10,  1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution, 
as  follows: 

8,  Rxs    234 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  F.  Baldwin,  Junior,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  California. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
wlilch  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

,  H.R.  12169.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  -ejxjrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
12889)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  Oscal  year  1966 
for   procurement   of   aircraft,   missiles. 


naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
research,  development,  test,  evaluation, 
and  military  construction  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170.  74th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Ben- 
ifBTT  In  lieu  of  Mr.  Scott  to  be  a  member 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Canberra,  Australia.  April  11  to 
16,  1966. 


APPOINTMENT     OP     DR.     EDWARD 
GARDINER  LATCH  TO  ACT  AS  AND 
TO  EXERCISE  TEMPORARTLY  THE 
DUTIES  OP  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  SPEAKER.     Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
197.  83d  Congress  (67  Stat.  387;  2  UB.C. 
75-a-l-(a) ) .  the  Chair  appoints  Edward 
Gardiner  Latch.  DX)..  L.HJD.,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  to  act  as  and  to  exercise 
temporarily  the  duUes  of  the  Chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  EDWARD 
GARDINER  LATCH  AS  CHAPLAIN 
Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MAHOifl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  very  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Edward 
Gardiner  Latch  to  act  as  Chaplain.  The 
Speaker  is  to  be  commended  for  such  an 
excellent  choice.  As  the  days  go  by 
Members  will  be  blessed  by  the  selection 
which  has  been  made. 

Many  Members  of  this  House — on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — have  attended  services 
at  Dr.  Latch's  church  over  the  years. 
They  know  him  as  a  Christian  gentle- 
man and  religious  leader.  They  love  and 
respect  him.  They  count  him  as  a 
friend— indeed,  as  a  friend  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Rkcoro  to  show  something  of  the 
background  of  this  distinguished  church- 
man and  I  submit  the  following: 
R«v.  Bdwako  OAaoiKss  Latch.  DJJ..  L.HI3  , 
Pastos.  MXTmoPOLrrAN  MxMomva.  IIbthoo- 
IST  CHXracH,  Waskinoton,  DC. 
Dr,  Latch  comes  to  the  House  after  a  long 
tenure  of  service  in  the  ministry.  Born  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  reared  In  Baltimore. 
Md.,  he  Is  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  N.J.  He  took  postgraduate  work 
at  Northwestern  and  American  Universities. 
Dr.  Latch  Is  married  to  the  former  Rleta  van 
der  Vies  of  Oakton.  Va.  They  were  blessed 
with  two  children;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Dallas 
S.  Maxwell,  Betheeda,  Md.,  and  a  son.  Ed- 
ward, Jr..  now  deceased.  They  have  seven 
grandchildren. 

Dr.  Latch  has  been  In  the  ministry  for 
44  years.  He  served  pastorates  In  Virginia 
and  Maryland  before  assuming  his  duties  at 
the  Metropolitan  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
where  he  has  served  for  the  past  26  years. 
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TO  AMEND  FURTHER  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961.  AS 
AMENDED.  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12169)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Zablocki.  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hays,  Mrs. 
Bolton,  and  Messrs.  Frelikchuysen  and 
Broomfield. 


Congress  at  such  times  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  and  shall  submit  a 
final  report  within  2  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act.  The  Commission 
will  terminate  within  90  days  after  sub- 
mission of  the  final  repoft. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
SMn-Hl  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  three  privileged  resolu- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


A    COMMISSION   ON   REVISION   OF 
THE  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have 
introduced  a  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  This  bill  is  intended  to  carry  out 
several  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  message  on 
crime  and  law  enforcement. 

There  is  a  need  to  review  all  our  crimi- 
nal laws  to  make  them  simple,  clear, 
uniform,  and  as  direct  as  the  needs  of  our 
complex  society  will  permit.  The  com- 
prehensive survey  and  study  of  all  the 
Federal  criminal  laws  provided  for  in  my 
bill  Is  intended  to  make  them  serve  bet- 
ter the  ends  of  Justice. 

A  nine  member  Commission  is  called 
for.  Three  members  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman,  three  members 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  three  members  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Among  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission  is  to  seek' 
a  recodification  of  our  criminal  laws,  in- 
cluding consolidation  of  laws  which  treat 
of  the  same  and  similar  subject  matter; 
to  recommend  repeal  of  unnecessary,  un- 
desirable, or  obsolete  sections  of  law;  and 
to  study  the  penalty  structure  of  existing 
law  with  a  view  to  recommending  elimi- 
nation of  existing  disparities. 

The  Commission  is  required  to  submit 
Interim  reports  to  the  President  and  the 


WEATHER  CONTROLS  ACTION  DUE 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  the 
daily  newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of  my 
State,  has  a  run  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial concerning  the  support  given  for 
safe  and  effective  programs  for  modifying 
the  weather. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  this 
particular  subject,  I  would  like  to  call 
this  editorial  to  your  attention: 

[From  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  Mex.)  New  Mexican, 
Feb.  24,  1966] 

Wkatrkr  Conteols  Action  Dux 

President  Johnson's  support  of  a  move 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  "safe  and 
effective  programs  for  modifying  the 
weather  "  shou.d  give  this  undertaking  Just 
the  Impetus  It  needs.  We  now  stand  on  the 
verge  of  an  era  in  which  weather  control  will 
Increasingly  become  feasible.  Some  of  the 
techniques  are  known:  others  can  be 
foreseen. 

What  Is  required  Is  a  new  thrust  of  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Interest  In  this  was  under- 
scored by  his  submission  to  Congress  of  a 
National  Science  Foundation  report  on 
weather  modification  research.  Tlie  report 
concludes,  and  we  agree,  that  It  Is  time  for 
this  country  to  channel  such  research  and 
experimentation  "Into  an  active,  long-range 
program." 

The  Science  Foundation  envisions  a  pro- 
gram that  would  study  and  experiment  In 
such  fields  as  cloud  seeding  to  make  rain, 
redirecting  storms  toward  drought  areas, 
weakening  and  changing  the  course  of  hur- 
ricanes, dispersing  fog,  forestalling  hall  for- 
mation, and  so  on. 

There  already  have  been  experimental  suc- 
cesses In  some  of  these  things.  There  Is 
reason  to  suppose  that  much  swifter  de- 
velopment of  weather  control  would  follow 
If  a  broad-scale.  Intensive  program  were 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Interest  In  this  Is  shared  by 
many  In  Congress.  There  Is,  however,  one 
practical  difficulty;  as  often  happens,  a 
bureaucratic  light  Is  shaping  up  over  which 
Federal  agency  should  handle  the  iiH-ogram. 

That  should  not  present  a  serious  obstacle, 
however.  Hearings  on  at  least  two  weather 
modification  bills  are  to  be  held  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  There  is  some  prospect  of 
fairly  prompt  action. 

That  Is  well.  For,  as  President  Johnson 
said  when  he  submitted  the  National  Science 
Foundation  report,  "we  can  now  begin  to 
see  the  day  when  such  programs  may  become 
operationally  feasible." 


SOUTH  KOREA  UNDERSTANDS 
COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  friendship  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Korea  and  the  United  States, 
the  Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle,  an  out- 
standing dally  dedicated  to  progress  and 
survival  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world,  printed  a  concise  but  forth- 
right editorial  Wednesday.  March  2. 
1966. 

They  point  out  that  one  of  the  salient 
reasons  imderlying  their  willingness  to 
accept  a  share  of  the  free  world's  re- 
sponsibility Is  that  "more  than  most 
Asian  nations.  South  Korea  understands 
the  meaning  of  Communist  aggression." 

Because  this  editorial  points  the  way 
for  other  nations  to  work  with  us  for 
freedom  and  is  of  significance  to  all  of 
us,  I  Include  this  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  Houston  <Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Mar.  2,  1966] 

South  Kobea  Max.es  Major  Contxibution 

The  decision  of  the  South  Korean  Cabinet 
to  send  some  20,000  more  troops  to  fight  In 
South  Vietnam  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
dispelling  the  U.S.'s  feeUng  of  Isolation  In 
Its  conduct  of  the  war  there.  South  Kore& 
already  has  20.760  troops  in  Vietnam.  If  the 
National  Assembly  approves  the  troc^  move- 
ment as  expected,  that  number  will  rise  to 
40.750 — a  slEable  force  by  anybody's 
standards. 

More  than  most  Asian  nations,  South 
Korea  understands  the  meaning  of  Commu- 
nist aggression.  The  truce  line  on  which  Ita 
armies  stopped  fighting  In  1953  today  re- 
nxalns  heavily  fortified  on  both  sides. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  the  seeming  apathy  of  other  Asian 
nations  to  this  evidence  of  Chinese  expan- 
sionism. Japan  and  India,  the  two  strong 
nations  which  have  most  to  lose,  have  shown 
no  Interest  In  helping  South  Vietnam  defend 
Its  precarious  Independence.  Asians  gen- 
erally seem  more  concerned  over  the  possi- 
bility of  an  enlargement  of  the  war.  and  this 
has  weakened  to  some  degree  the  moral 
justification  of  the  U.S.  participation  In  the 
hoetlUtles. 

When  North  Korean  Conununlst  armies 
Invaded  South  Korea,  the  United  States  re- 
sponded swiftly.  The  United  Nations  Im- 
mediately joined  In,  thereby  putting  the 
weight  of  world  opinion  behind  the  U.S. 
action.  Before  that  conflict  ended,  16  other 
nations  sent  fighting  troops  to  South  Korea. 
Five  others  sent  medication  assistance,  and 
46  offered  economic  aid. 

That's  a  far  cry  from  Uie  situation  today 
In  Vietnam.  Now  South  Korea  at  least  Is 
demonstrating  Its  concern  over  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  would  be  even  more  gratifying  If 
more  nations  would  follow  suit  with  at  least 
token  forces. 


MISS  SUZANNE  DIXON  HONORED  BY 
RITA  BLANCA  ELECTRIC  COOPER- 
ATIVE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Miss  Suzanne  Dixon  of  Morse,  Tex.,  in 
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the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, delivered  one  of  the  two  prlae-wln- 

nlng  orations  In  a  contest  sponsored  re- 
cently by  the  Rita  Blanca  Electric  Coop- 
erative, with  headquarters  m  Lfalhart, 
A  junior  In  Morse  High  Sch.KU  who  ^a^ 
established  an  rxitstandinK  r'N-^>r'l  of 
achievement  In  4-H  "'-./r.  *  ^rK  --'iizanne 
Is  the  daughter  of  M-s  Eiva^siie  Dixon, 
of  Morse 

Suzanne's  speech  makas  clear  the  ?reat 
contribution  to  thla  country  of  rural  elec- 
trlScatlor. 

By  lighting  -he  ".art  corneni  of  America. 
thti  rui-a;  eieotri'  7'x>p«ratlvM  not  only  bene- 
flt^d  ai«  roTivj  areua  but  all  Aznertc&na. 

In  June,  Suzanne  will  be  coming  to 
Washington  along  with  other  outstand- 
ing young  Texaiu  who  won  top  awards 
In  the  oratortcal  conteata  sponsored  by 
the  rural  electric  c<>'>peratlves  of  Texas. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  an  opportunity 
to  visit  xlth  her  and  the  others,  and  I 
want  to  share  with  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  other  Americans  the  words, 
which  follow,  of  Suzanne's  fine  speech: 
(By  Suzanne  Dlzon) 
"Let  tbere  b«  Ught,"  cried  the  iarmer*  of 
America.  And  the  rural  eledxlc  oooperaUvea 
ir.swered  thU  cry  and  brought  the  magic  erf 
e.ectjricaty  to^the  farou  of  America.  By 
lighting  the  aark  corners  ot  America,  the 
rural  (>lectrlc  cooperatlvee  not  only  benefited 
the  rural  areaa.  but  all  Americana. 

Aa  a  result  of  rural  electnflcatloo  orer  6 
million  farms  have  electricity  and  the  output 
o*  the  American  farmer  baa  doubled.  REA 
borrowera  have  lnvpfi->vi  >4  for  every  •! 
;o*ned  by  the  aover!.;i.f;:  Rural  eieotrlo 
coiiaomers  have  apent  over  »;6  bUlion  for  ap- 
piiince*.  plumbing,  wiring,  and  equipment. 
To  prove  my  point  that  rural  electrtll«;a- 
tlon  u  ifioA  for  aU  Americana,  atroU  with 
me  down  Main  Street,  USA,  and  let  ua  talk 
Uj  s>-me  ouKli.e«.';rn»^i!  to  get  their  reactlona  to 
the  efftX'U  .,'.   rujaj  electrlflcatlon. 

:i  he  <rrx*r  on  '.he  corner  has  been  in  busl- 
aeea  ■ance  :)-.'•  early  1830'8.  He  was  here 
Jhi  Jtf  t,ne  farms  had  the  magic  of  electricity 
'^and  siii.  has  ii  few  old  Iteroaene  lamp  wicks 
m  »iocK  He  tells  ua  that  only  11  percent  of 
tlie  i'arais  were  electrified  and  private  power 
■  n.paiiies  wouldn't  even  talk  about  eztend- 
\i^i  their  service  to  the  rural  areaa.  "The 
farmera  had  to  help  themaeives."  states  the 
grocer.  "And  that's  an  American  tradition," 
he  conUnued.  He  tells  us  that  the  farmers 
did  form  their  electric  cooperative,  but  In 
so  doing  thsy  didn't  take  business  away  from 
anyone,  they  just  helped  themaeives  to  what 
their  city  cousins  had  enjoyed  for  years. 
81  nee  that  time  the  grocer  says  he  has  farm- 
era  and  city  people,  but  he  can't  t«U  the 
difference  because  they  all  purchase  tha 
same  type  of  Itema  "I  figure."  concluded 
the  grocer,  "that  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive has  created  a  whole  new  market  for 
things  I  sell." 

The  next  merchant  we  shall  stop  to  chat 
with  is  In  the  hardware  business.  It  cer- 
tainly didn't  take  him  long  to  tell  us  that 
n«>ar!y  »n  'hose  farmers  with  electricity  had 
boug.nt  from  one  to  thr«e  electric  pumps  to 
put  running  water  Into  farm  homes,  not  to 
mention  all  of  the  power  tools  purctiased. 
"Wnny.  my  hardware  store  has  expanded  twice 
since  the  electric  cooperstiTs  started,"  stated 
the  hardware  owner. 

Farther  down  Main  Street.  VBJl..  w«  come 
U5  an  appi linoe  ^t.  re  sumathlng  new  since 
rural  slectricuy  ca.ne  Into  axlaCaiiee.  Tha 
owner  u.id  u^  ■-,-.  :.-,«  national  market  for 
elffctr'.cai  aq.  N:r  r.;  and  appUanoes.  Just  on 
rural  lines  aior*.  .*  estimated  at  more  than 
•  1-4  biiiion  for  thii  year.    "I  believe  alcctrto 


eooperatlTM  are  good  for  everybody's  busl- 
VLmmr  aaapluMtawt  Xbm  appUaaoa  dealer. 

TIM  alMtrloal  and  buUdlng  contractors 
of  Main  Street,  UJB.A.,  teU  us  aasentlaUy  \X>» 
same  story.  Whan  electricity  canoe  to  tlM 
farms,  the  farmers  needed  their  services 
where  before  they  bad  no  use  for  them. 

The  doming  stor«  owners,  the  beauty 
shop  operators,  even  tbe  amusement  busi- 
nessmen teU  us  that  the  habits  of  everyone 
have  cbancMl  slnoa  elactrldty  came  to  the 
country.  Parmer's  production  output  has 
doubled,  be  has  more  money  to  spend  for 
this  type  of  goods.  "Why,  the  rural  electric 
program  has  restored  the  roses  to  the  cheeks 
of  the  women  of  America,"  one  businessman 
commented. 

Not  only  has  the  standard  of  living 
changed  for  the  farmer,  but  for  many  peo- 
ple. Uat*  than  half  of  the  people  supplied 
by  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  nonfarm- 
ers.  Travel  with  me  down  the  highway  lead- 
ing out  of  town  and  we  see  a  fUling  station, 
a  motel,  a  drive- in,  a  freezer  plant,  all  dotted 
along  the  highway  which  was  once  farmland. 
All  of  these  businesses  are  made  poeslble  by 
electricity  In  the  country  put  there  by  the 
rural    eleetrlo    cooperative. 

The  mayor  of  Main  Street,  U.S-A..  tells  us 
that  the  tourist  business  has  flourished  due 
to  rural  electricity.  Today  there  Is  a  lake 
located  3  mUes  from  town  which  Is 
heated  with  cooperative  electricity.  He  re- 
minds us  of  all  the  dollars  the  tourists  wiU 
put  in  the  cash  registers  of  the  city  business- 
men, primarily  due  to  rural  electric  coopent- 
tives  wtilch  helped  make  the  scenic  RKit  pos- 
sible. 

On  &faln  Street,  U.8J1.,  "electrtconomy~  Is 
evident  everywhere  as  It  is  over  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  "Hectrtconosny"  Is  the  amount 
of  business  and  the  standard  of  living  made 
possible  by  the  availability  of  electricity  to 
all.  And  this  has  been  made  possible  In  the 
rural  areas  by  the  electric  cooperatives.  It 
has  resulted  tn  an  Increase  In  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  appliances,  in  location  of 
new  businesses.  Industry  and  recreational 
facilities.  That  Is  "electrtconomy"  in  action, 
Americans — all  Amertoana— enjoy  It  every 
day. 

Because  It  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  rural  electrification  has  truly 
been  good  for  all  Americans.  The  program 
U  big— big  enough  to  exert  a  real  Influence 
on  the  general  economy.  Rural  electric  sys- 
tems must  constanUy  build  new  facilities  and 
improve  existing  ones,  thereby  constituting 
a  tremendous  market  for  utility  apparatus 
and  line  equipment.  Factories  and  all  kinds 
of  private  enterprise  in  every  section  of  the 
country  will  share  In  this  market  In  the  com- 
ing years.  Just  as  they  have  already  shared  In 
the  construction  programs  already  com- 
pleted. The  rural  electric  market  is  con- 
stantly expanding.  As  national  population 
growB.  It  will  settle  more  In  the  rural  areas. 
The  use  of  power  by  the  rural  electric  con- 
sumer doubles  every  6  to  7  years,  therefore 
these  Unes  must  be  rebuilt  and  heavled 
wblch  Uke  big  investments.  These  Invest- 
menta  add  up  to  a  constanUy  expanding 
market,  a  market  that  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  business  for  years  to  come  for 
industry  and  labor  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Tbe  taxable  base  of  our  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panded as  a  result  of  the  creation  and  ex- 
tension of  rural  taxable  Income  and  property. 
This  stems  directly  from  the  economic  stlm. 
ulus  given  by  rural  electric  cooperaUves. 

Many  rural  Americans  as  a  result  of  rural 
electric  oooparatlves  have  Jobs,  tnoreased  in- 
comes and  higher  standards  of  living.  City 
rsaldenu  hava  baneflted  since  the  bulk  of 
farm  and  mral  Inoams  is  ^>«nt  on  merchan- 
dise and  other  goods  and  aerTloea  producwl 
In  urban  areas.    All  of  thla  baa  been  made 


possible  by  Vb»  rural  electric  oooperativea 
who  answered  the  rural  cry.  "Let  there  be 
Ught,"  and  brought  the  magic  of  alectricitT 
to  the  rural  areas  of  America. 


YOUNO  TEXAN.  TOMMY  NISBETT, 
PRAISES  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION IN  PRIZE-'WINNING  DAL- 
HART  SPEECH 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEHl.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
young  Tommy  Nlsbett  of  Dalhart,  Tex., 
in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, will  visit  Washington  In  June  as  a 
prizewinner  in  the  recent  oratorical  con- 
test sponsored  by  Rita  Blanca  Electric 
Cooperative.  Tommy's  address,  entitled 
"Rural  Electric  Cooperatives — Good  for 
All  Americans,"  Is  an  Inspiring  summary 
of  the  development  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  of  its  continuing  promise. 

Tommy  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
Nlsbett.  of  Dalhart,  and  is  a  junior  In 
DsOhart  High  SchooL  He  Is  very  active 
in  Boy  Scout  work  and  represented  the 
Llano  Estacado  Council  recently  in  a 
meeting  with  Gov.  John  Connally. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  Tommy 
when  he  comes  to  Washington  In  June. 
In  the  meantime,  I  think  our  colleagues 
and  Americans  everywhere  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  the  words  of  his  winning  oration. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Rttxai.  ELXcnuc  CoopEaATrvas— Oood  roa  All 
AmarcANS 
(By  Tommy  Nlsbett) 
This  is  a  story  that  had  its  beginning  In 
poverty,  unemployment,  and  depression. 
"This  story  began  at  a  time  when  wheat  was 
selUng  for  37  cents  a  bushel.  Hogs  brought 
$3.88  a  hundredweight  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket in  the  fall  of  1039.  Com  was  being 
burned  for  fuel  because  it  was  cheaper  than 
coal.  Fifteen  mUUon  men  were  unemployed 
and  the  reilef  agency  could  carry  only  a  part 
of  the  loan.  But  out  of  this  idea  grew  one 
of  the  greatest  transformations  ever  to  occur 
in  rural  America — electricity  on  the  farm 
This  is  the  story  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
Uves; a  story  of  how  farmers  Joined  handa 
and  with  the  support  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  did  what  private  industry  has  said 
for  years  was  Impossible  by  providing  the 
means  to  make  electric  power  available  for 
rural  America  at  rates  it  could  afford. 

Such  was  the  situation  In  1932  when 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  was  elected  President 
Klectrlclty  was  still  In  the  poseesslon  of  those 
in  cities  and  towns.  Farmers  could  only 
continue  to  dream  for  the  future.  Coopera- 
tion as  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  only  a  vision  dimly  seen  by  a  few 
throughout  the  land.  Those  few  farmers  de- 
manded electricity.  Finally,  they  began  to 
turn  direction  to  a  new  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  which  they  had  heard 
about.  Here  and  there,  with  the  help  of  the 
Oovernment.  about  30  groups  formed  these 
electric  cooperatives  wliicb  had  been  recently 
created  from  tbe  Rural  KleotrlflcaUon  Ad- 
ministration. All  of  these  were  smaU.  The 
largest  nad  only  03  miles  of  line  and  350 
membera  Yet.  they  were  surviving  and  serv- 
ing their  purpose. 

Behind  the  rapid  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  rural  electrlfleatlon  In  tbe  United 
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states  He  the  efforts  of  almost  1.000  non- 
profit electric  systems.  WhUe  a  few  of  these 
are  organized  as  public  bodies,  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  consumer  cooperatives,  a  private 
enterprise  form  of  corporate  organization 
which  Is  owned  and  controlled  by  those  it 
serves. 

Today  these  rural  electric  systems  oper- 
ate more  than  l^  million  miles  of  line, 
providing  service  to  approximately  20  mil- 
lion rural  people.  These  consumers,  who 
represent  more  than  half  ot  all  the  rural 
electric  customers  in  America  today,  are  lo- 
cated in  46  states,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
hard  work  and  determination  of  local  peo- 
ple, with  the  help  of  a  realistic  Federal  loan 
program. 

Just  what  is  an  electric  cooperative?  An 
electric  cooperative  is  an  ordinary  business, 
a  necessary  business,  a  local  buslne&s.  and  a 
self-suppKjrtlng  business. 

An  electric  cooperative  U  a  business  owned 
by  Its  members  who  each  have  one  vote. 
They  elect  directors  who  set  policies  and 
employ  a  manager  who,  wltb  employees  he 
hires,  carries  out  the  policies.  A  necessary 
business  where  members  keep  costs  low 
through  eflBcient  op)eratlon.  Rural  electric 
cooperatives  not  only  aid  those  that  are 
members.  Rural  electrics  are  also  helping 
In  the  war  on  poverty,  and  act  to  profit  aU 
Americans.  After  all,  who  should  know  the 
problem  better  than  those  who  live  and 
operate  In  rural  America?  Fewer  than  one- 
third  of  our  Nation's  population  lives  in 
rural  America,  yet  more  than  half  of  those 
who  exist  below  the  poverty  line  live  in  ouf 
rural  areas.  That's  why  rural  electric  sys- 
tems across  the  country  are  taking  a  special 
interest  in  helping  to  lift  the  bUght  of  pov- 
erty from  the  land.  Rural  electric  systems 
know  from  experience  what  cooperative  en- 
terprise can  accompllah  and  what  new  areas 
of  economic  and  social  opportunity  can  be 
opened  to  all  Americans. 

Electric  cooperatives  have,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  develop,  the  necessities  and  desires 
that  were  once  only  found  In  our  urban 
areas.  Electric  cooperatives  have  literally 
broken  the  city-country  barrier.  Now  the 
farmer's  wife  can  have  each  and  every  mod- 
ern device  enjoyed  by  the  urban  wife. 

Americans  are  always  looking  for  the  ulti- 
mate formula,  the  final  panacea  that  will 
solve  all  of  our  problems.  No  one  would 
claim  that  electrifying  America's  farms  has 
done  that.  Yet.  it  has  greatly  Increased  farm 
production  and  raised  the  standard  of  life 
of  farmers  everywhere.  The  Important  thing 
is  that  this  great  far-reaching  program  has 
shown  once  again  that  Americans.  In  spite 
of  the  prophets  of  gloom,  know  how  to  solve 
their  problems,  how  to  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  pitch  in  and  do  what  bas  long  needed 
to  be  done.  The  electric  cooperative  is  every 
bit  American  in  concept  and  In  practice  as 
the  bygone  quilting  bee  and  the  barn 
raising. 

You  have  heard  a  portion  of  the  story  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  but  this  story  is 
not  ended;  many  more  chapters  remain  to 
be  written.  Rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
definitely  very  good  for  all  Americans.  But 
not  only  are  they  good,  they  are  a  necessity. 
If  America  Is  to  remain  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth;  if  we  Americans  are  to  maintain 
our  standards  of  living,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives win  be  the  dominating  force  puU- 
ing  together  with  the  American  public  in 
their  program — good  for  all  Americans. 


COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
joined  by  29  Members  of  the  House  in 
urging  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  standing  committee  to  be 
called  the  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  March  1,  we  stated: 

We  believe  that  a  separate  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  would  provide  a  more 
coordinated  approach  to  legislation  in  the 
sphere  of  urban  problems.  This  is  especially 
desirable  now  that  the  Congress  has  created 
the  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  urban- 
ization of  America — an  America  contain- 
ing more  than  70  percent  city  dwellers — 
the  Congress  during  the  last  session  fi- 
nally gave  tbe  city  a  spokesman  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  by  setting  up  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  tlrban 
Development.  This  new  Department, 
which  is  now  being  shaped,  is  intended 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  now 
characterizes  the  manner  In  which  we 
currently  deal  with  our  urban  problems. 

Now  that  the  new  Department  has  been 
established,  it  is  only  logical  to  create 
a  new  standing  committee  to  parallel 
the  activities  of  HUD. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  complete  text  of  the  letter  we  sent 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  I  hope  that  other 
Members  of  the  House  will  Join  us  in  this 
effort  of  focus  more  clearly  on  the  press- 
ing problems  of  our  cities : 

CONCKESS  or  THK  VnTTED  STATES, 

House  or  Repkesentativxs, 
Wasiiington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1966. 
Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monsokbt, 
Representative  Ray  J.  Madden. 
CochairrTUin.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization  o1   the   Congress,   CAP   S.   14$, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Washington. 

Dear  Senator  Monronxt  and  Rxpresxnta- 
TiVE  Madden:  We  urge  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  standing  committee  to  be 
called  the  Committee  on  Urt>an  Affairs. 

We  believe  that  a  separate  standing  com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs  would  provide  a  more 
coordinated  approach  to  legislation  tn  the 
sphere  of  urban  problems.  This  is  especially 
desirable  now  that  the  Congress  has  created 
the  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

At  present  Jurisdiction  In  both  bodies  of 
Congress  for  the  legion  of  problems  that 
afflict  the  cities  is  scattered  through  a  num- 
ber of  committees.  Urban  problems  are 
mounting  at  a  staggering  rate,  yet  the  Con- 
gress is  using  a  committee  system  for  han- 
dling the  affairs  of  our  cities  that  evolved 
two  decades  ago. 

Both  Congress  and  our  cities  would  bene- 
fit by  the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs.  Such  a  standing  committee  would 
be  an  effective  instrument  for  overseeing  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  alternately,  our  cities  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  one  committee  Instead  of 
several  in  seeking  assistance  for  a  concerted 
and  effective  attack  on  urban  problems. 

We  believe  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  new 
conunlttee  should  be  coextensive  wltb  that 


of  the  new  executive  department.  It  could 
have  Jurisdiction  for  public  and  private 
housing,  air  and  water  pollution,  water  sup- 
plies and  sewage  faculties  and  urban  mass 
transportation. 

By  setting  up  a  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Congress  can  play  a  wider  and  more 
creative  role  in  dealing  with  the  growing 
problems  of  urban  America. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Joseph  P.  Aodakbo,  Alphonzo  Bell, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Raymond  F. 
Clevenger.  John  Conykrs,  Jr., 
Charles  C.  Dicos,  Jr.,  Don  Bdwaros, 
Leonard  Farbstxin,  Donald  H.  Fraser, 
Jacob  H.  OnjiERT,  Sxtmoitr  Halpern, 
James  M.  Hanlxy,  Aucobtue  F.  Hawk- 
ins, Charles  S.  Joelson,  Extgene  J. 
Keooh,  Pattl  J.  Krebs.  Robert  L.  Leo- 
OETT.  Richard  D,  McCarthy,  Robert 
N.  C,  Nn,  Arnold  Ouben,  Otis  G.  Pike. 
Roman  C.  Pdcineki,  Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  George  M.  Rhodes, 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Bdwarb  R. 
RoTBAL,  William  F.  Rtan,  Herbert 
Tenzer,  Lester  L.  Wout. 

Members  of  Congress. 


UNFAIR  TACTICS 


Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
served on  the  front  page  of  the  Evening 
Star  last  Thursday  the  photo  of  a  hand- 
bill which  is  being  distributed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  by  an  organization  called 
the  Free  D.C.  Movement.  This  hand- 
bill is  a  grossly  unfair  characterization 
of  two  of  our  colleagues,  South  Carolina 
Representative  John  McMillan  and 
West  Virginia  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
who  did  not  ask  for  the  positions  which 
they  now  hold  but  who  ascended  to  those 
positions  by  their  seniority. 

This  handbill  depicts  a  Negro  with  an 
iron  collar,  being  tugged  at  by  chains 
held  in  the  hands  of  our  colleagues.  Al- 
though I  have  not  personally  seen  the 
handbills.  I  am  told  that  they  character- 
ize the  Negro  in  chains  as  a  victim  of 
"lousy  schools,  filthy  housing,  and  cops — 
who — cuss  us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stand  idly  by 
while  such  vilification  of  our  colleagues  Is 
depicted.  I  believe  that  when  you  run 
out  of  logical  arguments  and  start  resort- 
ing to  this  form  of  personal  abuse,  it 
hurts  the  cause  you  serve.  I  deplore  th^ 
use  of  such  handbills  and  trust  that  those 
who  are  distributing  them  will  withdraw 
them  from  further  distribution. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  short 
term  as  Congressman,  numerous  busi- 
nesses have  asked  me  to  help  in  securing 
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?xt^n55on  of  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loans  Loans  to  IndlvlduaJ  con- 
cerns are  made  for  10  years,  and  experi- 
ence has  bpen  that  the  Administration 
U  properly  sirict  about  granting  exten- 
sioas  of  thes*  loaris. 

Howpvpf  for  many  of  the  business 
entor;jrises  ;n  my  district,  jmd  particu- 
larly the  small  businesses  that  operate 
hoteLs.  It  Ifi  clear  from  experience  that 
liw  10-year  term  of  the  loan  Is  working 
a  fiardfihip  Accordingly,  B4r.  Speaker, 
I  last  week  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Small  B'x=iinp:-«!  Act  to  Increase  the 
mftx!mum  maturi'v  ^f  regular  business 
1-  tu'.s  ther»';n-i'^r  •-  20  years.  This  will 
a;  old  the  !x:ca.^lu^=il  -.ecesslty  of  balloon- 
ir.g  paymer.u  at  the  end  of  10  years.  It 
will  provide  an  orderly  BS\d  even  curve 
of  repayment  which  would  not  be  the 
case  !f  there  Is  uncertainty  about  the 
p-i^w-iblhrv  of  extension  beyond  10  years. 

L'nder  my  amendment,  no  distinctions 
made  between  loans  to  individuals  and 
ioaiiS  to  group«  of  small  business  con- 
cern.s  In  the  term  or  period  of  a  loan. 
ThU  ha5  b*^n  the  case  under  the  present 
law  However,  groups  will  still  enjoy  the 
opportunity  to  borrow  greater  sums  than 
l.-divlduaLs  a.nd  at  more  flexible  interest 
.'•ates 

IT  e  exlstUii?  .aw  does  permit  exten- 
di, -i.s  iyyovA  the  present  term  of  a  loan. 
My  bih  w  oiild  permit  any  loan  to  be  made 
up  to  20  years,  plus  construction  time  in 
iTie  case  of  con^tructloin  loans.  Having 
In  mind  this  tieneroua  provlalon.  my  bill 
Is  written  so  as  not  to  permit  extensions 
of  loaos  having  original  maturity  in  ex- 
cess of  10  years  plus  construction  time  in 
the  case  of  construction  loans. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  thf's* 
provisions  will  simplify  the  admin i.s tra- 
uon  of  thie  Small  Business  Act  a;..:  — 
duce  the  number  of  defaults  by  prov.^l.:,,- 
a  more  bearable  an-.>Tt.zatlon.  At  the 
same  time  they  sriou.d  .ncrease  the  pos- 
sibilities for  small  business  enteiprlses 
to  establish  ti-u'm^^'.ves. 


AIR  rORCE  MA  J    BERNARD  FISHER, 
OP   KUNA,  IDAHO 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
asK  ur.anlmou.^  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcorb  and 
liiCiude  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho' 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Air  Force  MaJ.  Bernard  Fisher,  of  Kuna, 
Idaho  with  an  almost  unbelievable  dis- 
play of  courage  and  daring,  has  become 
the  Irilted  States  most  notable  hero  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  He  has  captured 
tne  imaglnat;.;:.  of  the  world  and  the  re- 
spect of  flKhtiHR  men  on  both  sides. 
With  particular  pnde  that  Major  Pisher 
and  h.s  famiiv  are  Idaho  residents,  I  call 
attention  to  the  account  of  his  exploits 
as  reporttid  Ui  the  March  13  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times: 
FL-rR.  Satk    THtMKj  "CaiST  Out" — PiuaiKu 

Pa.nrT  i^Hotiii  :.v  Bij>rxaB>  Ckur  To  Rsbcttx 

BrDDT 

By  Nell  9he«ban) 

SAiooTf  Mareb  H. — In  Vietnam,  wbere 
t<k:«8  of  great  oourag*  are  not  rare,  tbe  reacue 


ol  a  downed  Amarlcan  flier  by  a  feQotr  pilot 
yaMerday  may  long  be  remembered  »m  a  par- 
ticularly daring  act  oT  berolam. 

The  two  men  told  tbeir  atory  at  a  newa 
conference  In  Saigon  today.  They  are  ICaj. 
Stafford  W.  Myers,  a  40-yeai-old  reaidant 
of  Newport,  Wash.,  who  wa«  shot  down,  and 
klaj.  Bernard  Ptsher.  39.  of  Kuna,  Idaho, 
wbo  saved  his  life  In  the  besieged  XJS.  camp 
at  Aahau.  In  a  vaUey  near  the  LAOtlan  border. 

"The  cockpit  filled  up  with  smoke."  Major 
Myers  said  In  a  quiet  voice,  "and  I  couldn't 
see  a  thing,  so  I  opened  one  side  of  the 
canopy  to  try  to  get  a  fix  on  the  strip." 

Major  nsher.  clrcUng  nearby,  guided  him 
toward  the  field  over  the  radio,  calmly  read- 
ing off  prearranged  Instructions  for  a  crash 
landing.  He  warned  the  endangered  pilot 
to  drop  his  bombs  and  then  to  pull  up  his 
Bkyraid^  plane's  landing  gear  to  avoid 
bouncing  the  plane  on  Its  side  when  it  hit 
the  ground. 

TSACXaS   B'TKEAX    BT 

After  about  40  seconds  of  maneuvering, 
while  streams  of  enemy  tracer  bullets  criss- 
crossed the  sky.  Major  Myers  landed  the 
Skyralder  halfway  down  the  runway.  It 
skidded,  swerved,  and  came  to  a  halt. 

"The  plane  was  a  ball  of  flames  when  he 
was  going  In,  and  I  never  thought  he  wonld 
get  out  of  It,"  said  Major  F^ber,  who  was 
on  the  sanie  straflng-and-bomblng  mission 
over  the  camp.  "I  made  a  pass  to  have  a  good 
look,  and  I  saw  him  Jimip  out  and  wave  at 
me." 

Major  Plaher  radioed  for  a  reactie  heli- 
copter. Then  he  and  two  other  Skyralder 
pilots  repeatedly  strafed  the  3,000-man  North 
Vietnamese  force  that  had  held  the  camp 
under  siege  for  more  than  a  day. 

■  NEMT    BOT    OM    TaAO. 

Major  Myera  unstrapped  himself,  leaped 
over  the  side  and  ran  through  the  brush  to 
the  edge  of  an  8-foot  embankment  along- 
side the  runway.  He  could  hear  the  North 
VIetnameae  entrenched  atop  the  embank- 
ment, some  of  them  10  to  20  feet  away,  fir- 
ing at  the  three  other  aircraft. 

"Those  people  were  pretty  close  to  him," 
Major  Plaher  said 

AXt«r  about  16  mlnutea.  Major  Fisher  noted 
that  the  clouds  were  p.loalng  in  and  concluded 
that  the  rescue  helicopter  would  probably  not 
arrive  in  time  to  pick  up  Major  Myers.  He 
decided  to  land  on  the  airstrip. 

Asked  why,  he  replied,  "Well,  those  people 
might  have  captured  him.  and  he  wouldn't 
have  gotten  the  best  of  treatment." 

Myera,  crouching  beside  the  embankment, 
believed  tlutt  he  would  not  be  rescued.  Ha 
made  up  his  mind  to  try  to  wcvk  hla  way  to 
the  jungle  at  the  edge  o(  the  valley. 

"I  never,  never  dreamed  somebody  would 
land  and  pick  me  up."  he  said. 

As  Major  Flaher  maneuvered  for  a  landing, 
be  instructed  the  t^vo  remaining  pUots,  and 
two  ottier  Skyralders  that  had  Just  joined 
them,  to  suppress  the  North  VIetnameae  fire 
as  much  as  possible  by  strafing. 

He  landed  the  plane,  turned  and  taxied 
back  up  the  runway,  pockmarked  with  bocab 
craters  and  shell  holes,  toward  the  spot  where 
ha  bad  seen  Major  Myers. 

"When  I  saw  htm  landing,"  Major  Myera 
said,  "I  thought,  Tou  crazy  guy.  Well  n«v«r 
get  of!  this  airstrip  alive.'  " 

Then,  as  soon  as  the  plane  came  to  a  halt, 
he  leaped  up  and  reused  to  It. 

"I  figured  I'd  be  catching  some  fire  from 
that  embankment,"  he  said,  "and  nobody's 
ever  seen  an  old  man  like  me  run  so  fast  In 
all  his  life." 

Major  nsher  said  that  when  he  halted  his 
plane  he  conld  not  see  Major  Myers  at  flrrt, 
and  he  began  unstrapping  himself  to  climb 
out  and  search  for  him.  "Then  I  took  a  look 
tn  the  rear  mirror,"  he  said.  "I  saw  this  pair 
of  red  eyes  climbing  up  over  the  back  and  I 
knew  be  was  all  right." 


As  Major  BIyert  dived  headfirst  Into  the 
cockpit.  Major  Fisher  taxied  bcusk  to  the  end 
of  the  strip.  The  plane  roared  down  the 
runway  and  into  the  air. 

"When  I  straightened  myself  out."  Major 
My««  said,  "I  gave  him  a  couple  of  hugs," 
then  be  looked  out  and  saw  that  both  the 
right  wing  and  the  cowling  over  the  engine 
were  perforated  with  bullet  holes. 

"I  thought,  'Oh  Ood,  we'll  have  to  put  this 
thing  back  down  again,' "  he  said. 

The  Skyralder  continued  to  function  per- 
fectly, however,  and  the  men  landed  safely 
at  Plelku  atrbase,  ISO  miles  to  the  south. 

The  camp  was  later  abandoned,  and  the 
survivors  In  the  garrison  w««  picked  up  by 
Marine  Corps  helicopters. 

Air  Force  offlclals  said  today  that  Major 
Fisher  would  be  recommended  for  at  least 
the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  gallantry  and  pos- 
sibly fof  the  Air  Force  Cross,  a  decoration 
ranking  just  below  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

I  know  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  Major  Fish- 
er, the  man.  Therefore,  I  Insert  the 
following  story  from  the  March  10  edi- 
tion of  the  Nampa.  Idaho,  Free  Press: 
Wtrx  Sats  Rxxo  Qtnrr,  Rxuoioxrs 

MaJ.  Bernard  Fisher,  the  Alx  Force  pilot 
who  made  a  dramatic  rescue  of  a  downed 
buddy  in  Vietnam  today,  and  whose  wife  and 
five  sons  are  living  on  Robinson  Boulevard 
between  Namp*  and  Kuna,  U  a  man  of 
many  contrasting  aspects. 

At  home,  he  Is  deArlbed  as  a  quiet,  reli- 
gious man  who  lUcaa  to  hunt  and  fish  and 
teach  his  sons  to  shoot  rifles.  At  some  of  his 
stations  in  the  Air  Force,  ha  worked  with  Boy 
Scout  and  Cub  Scout  units.  Ha  also  was 
active  In  the  Latter-day  Salnta  Chtirch. 

At  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  where 
be  twice  was  named  pilot  of  the  month  for 
bafely  landing  two  crippled  F-104  Jet  fighters 
before  he  volunteered  for  duty  in  Vietnam, 
one  of  his  fellow  officers  commented  today. 
"I  remember  he  used  to  Uke  to  ride  sharks." 
For  recreation  he  used  to  take  his  sons  skln- 
dlvlng. 

Mrs.  Fisher  is  the  daughter  of  1^.  and  Mrs. 
Klmer  Johnaon.  Kuna.  Route  1,  and  a  regis- 
tered nurse  wbo  took  her  training  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  Boise. 

rivxaoNs 

Their  sons  are  Brad,  16.  a  sophomore  at 
Kuna  High  School;  Courtney,  14,  and  Bob, 
12,  students  at  Kuna  iunlor  High;  Timothy, 
10,  a  tlfth-grader  at  Kuna.  and  Scott,  6. 

Major  Flaher  has  a  brother,  Richard  Flaher. 
Boise.  Mrs.  Fisher's  other  relatives  In  thU 
area  include  a  slater.  Mrs.  Sdon  Torgason.  of 
Nampa:  brothers,  Ruasall  Johnaon,  of  Mel- 
ba.  and  Burton  Johnaon.  of  Meridian. 

Fisher  first  came  to  Kuna  in  the  last  yean 
of  World  War  U  to  join  his  parents,  the  late 
Bruce  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Plaher.  now  of  Ogden. 
who  had  moved  here  while  he  remained  in 
Utah  to  graduate  from  high  school.  He  at- 
tended Boise  Junior  College  and  met  and 
married  his  wife.  He  then  went  to  the  Unl- 
vemlty  of  Utah  and  took  Air  Pcnrce  ROTC. 
That  led  to  his  commission  In  the  Air  Force 
toward  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

Major  Flaher  want  to  Vietnam  in  last  July. 
was  home  for  2  weeks  of  leave  In  January, 
and  Is  scheduled  to  coma  home  again  in  June, 
Mrs.  Flaher  said. 

In  Vietnam,  ha  is  with  the  1st  Air  Com- 
mando Squadron,  the  Air  Force's  equivalent 
of  the  Army's  Special  Forces  (Oreen  Berets) 
and  one  of  the  most  decorated  units  in  the 
UBAF. 

He  files  an  AlE  propellor-drlven  fighter  out 
of  the  squadron's  baaa  at  Plelku.  He  has 
had  more  than  100  missions. 

Tile  rescue  he  made  today  was  his  second 
in  Vietnam.  Last  fall,  he  made  a  lanOlng  in 
enemy  territory  to  pick  up  a  downed  pilot 
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but  tttat  one  did  not  get  Into  the  news,  Mrs. 
Fisher  related. 

"Families  over  there  want  to  raise  rice,  not 
fight  a  war."  Major  Fisher  told  hla  wife  and 
sons  when  home  on  leave.  "We  are  over 
there  to  help  them  win  the  right  to  that  way 
of  lUe." 

This  final  paragraph  from  the  Nampa 
story,  a  simple  statement  of  Major  Fish- 
er's understanding  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, should  not  be  overlooked  as  we 
praise  his  heroism.  When  we  under- 
stand his  personal  motivation  to  fight,  his 
act  of  bravery  becomes  more  believable. 


OBJECTION  TO  REDUCING  FINAN- 
CIAL SUPPORT  TO  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  educating 
our  people  is  perhaps  the  most  urgent 
task  with  which  we  are  faced  and  it  is 
with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  wish  to 
register  my  objection  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  significantly  reduce  its 
financial  support  of  local  school  districts 
imder  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874. 

This  measure  was  enacted  in  1950  in 
response  to  a  recognized  need  by  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Government 
should  develop  an  assistance  program  for 
those  areas  in  which  tax  exempt  Federal 
activities,  such  as  military  installations, 
resulted  In  heavy  new  demands  being 
placed  upon  individual  school  districts. 

To  me,  this  represented  sound  thinking, 
especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
installations,  with  their  large  evalua- 
tions, are  withheld  from  the  assessment 
rolls  from  which  school  taxes  are  levied. 
Consequently,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  some  form 
of  contribution  to  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts was  required  to  help  pay  for  the 
extra  teachers.  faclUties,  and  equipment 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  Incoming 
dependent  childj-en. 

The  type  of  Federal -local  partnership 
then  created  has  pixjven  its  value  consist- 
ently during  the  15  years  of  its  existence. 
When  a  move  by  the  Federal  Government 
resulted  In  a  significant  increase  in  stu- 
dent enrollment  within  a  school  district, 
financial  assistance  to  ease  the  Imposed 
burden  soon  followed.  Quality  did  not 
have  to  be  sacrificed  for  quantity. 

Despite  the  continuing  success  of  this 
impacted  area  aid  plan,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  pro- 
poses amendments  to  the  law  decreasing 
Federal  commitments  to  the  program  by 
$233  million.    Such  action  can  only  be 
supported  if  the  Imiiact  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities on  local  school  districts  will  be. 
considerably  less  in  the  year  ahead,  or^ 
if  we  no  longer  attach  to  education  the ' 
sense  of  urgency  that  we  evidenced  dur- 
ing the  last  session  when  we  passed  the 
Elementary  and   Secondary   Education 
Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 
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In  my  view,  education  remains  a  do- 
mestic responsibility  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority and,  accordingly,  I  will  continue  to 
sui>port  reasonable,  well -conceived  pro- 
grams that  are  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  helping  to  make  available  to 
our  youth  the  opportimity  for  full  edu- 
cational attainment. 

At  the  some  time,  however,  I  will  op- 
pose any  plan  which  threatens  to  Jeop- 
ardize, In  any  way,  our  efforts  to  achieve 
that  goal.  I  believe  the  proixjsed  cut- 
back in  Public  Law  874  assistance  falls 
into  this  category. 

To  illustrate  the  impact  such  action 
will  have  on  affected  schools,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  pertinent 
comments  provided  me  by  the  principal 
of  a  central  school  in  my  congi^ssional 
district. 

The  principal  states  that  he  has  been 
notified  that  the  school's  allotment  under 
Public  Law  874  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
duced in  1967  from  $16,711  to  $1,877. 
That  $14,834  cut  would  be  enough  to  pay 
for  1  year  the  salaries  of  two  highly 
qualified  foreign  language  teachers  or 
mathematics  Instructors.  It  would  be 
enough  to  purchase  a  new  bus  to  replace 
an  older  model  used  to  transport  chil- 
dren to  and  from  school  or  to  add  another 
full-time  librarian  to  the  staff  and  have 
a  suflBcient  amount  remaining  to  stack 
the  shelves  with  valuable  books  and 
essential  reference  material. 

Measured  by  present-day  yardsticks, 
$14,834  is  not  very  much  in  comparison 


to  the  millions  and  billions  of  dollars  so 
frequently  mentioned  In  debate.  How- 
ever, to  this  one  school  district,  it  con- 
stitutes very  valuable  dollars  difficult  to 
replace. 

If  the  proposed  cut  in  Public  Law  874 
assistance  is  approved,  the  alternatives 
confronting  school  districts  across  the 
country  will  be  extremelj-  difficult  to  face. 
Will  quality  of  educational  offerings  be 
sacrificed,  or  wiU  already  overbiirdened 
taxpayers  be  called  upon  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  this  Federal  payment  which 
has  been  recognized  due  in  lieu  of  taxes? 

In  the  particular  case  mentioned  ear- 
ner in  my  remarks,  the  principal  advised 
me  that  local  property  taxes  for  school 
purposes  will  have  to  be  raised  $3.67  per 
thousand  dollars  tissessed  valuation  to 
overcome  the  loss  in  the  school  budget 
that  would  result  from  the  anticipated 
reduction  in  Public  Law  874  assistance. 
Perhaps  the  effect  of  such  an  increase 
in  taxes  would  not  Immediately  be  over- 
whelming, but  I  hesitate  to  speculate  on 
what  may  happen  the  next  time  the  vot- 
ers are  called  upon  to  act  on  a  school 
bond  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  insert  a  table,  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Education,  to  show 
the  effects  of  the  proposed  ammdments 
to  Public  Law  874  on  the  school  districts 
In  the  area  which  I  am  privileged  to  here 
represent : 


School  district  and  county 


1W7  estimated 
entltlpmenti 

onder 

PubUe  Lav 

874 


Central  School  Dfcitricf  No.  1,  Towns  of  Trpnton  et  al..  Oneida 

Central  School  DLstrict  No.  1.  Remsen.  Oneida 
Central  Scbooi  DlsUict  No.  1,  Town  of  BooorUie,  Oneida 
Central  School  District.  City  of  Rome,  Oneida  -HIIIT 

Forestport  Central  School  District  No.  10.  Oneida  .    „  " 

Central  school  District.  ToH-nofCamdeo.  Oneida        _' 

T^nlon  Free  School  District,  No.  4.  Oneida '    "  _ 

Central  School  District  No.  1,  Towns  of  Westmoreiand'etaiTr  Oneida' 

Central  School  District  No.  1.  Ton-n  of  Whitestowa,  Oneida  

Centnii  School  Dfaarict  No.  2,  Town  of  Wh(te»to»-n.  Oneida. 
IJnIon  Free  School  Durtrtct  No.  7,  Town  of  Atnrurta,  Oneida 

Central  .S-iiool  District  No.  1,  Towns  at  Kirkland  et  al.,  Oaeidal 

Central  Sdiool  iJisirict,  City  of  ShoiTili,  Oneida.  

Central  School  District,  City  of  Oneida.  Madtam' 

Central  School  District.  City  0*  Uttea,  OnaWa   ..  

Central  School  District  No.  1,  Town  o<  New  HutSoti.'Oniiii' 


Lulled  Free  School  District  No.  8,  Town  of  New  Hartford,  Oneida' 

Central  School  District  No.  I,  Towns  ol  Newport  et  al  .  Herkhner 

Central  School  District  No.  1,  Twms  o(  Stock  bridge  et  al,  MadiMK"'" 


C«ngi«s8l«oal  district  total 


1 1S67  estimated 
entitlements 
trader  pro- 
posed amend- 

SMBtS  to 

PuMieLaw 

874 


B7,7S4 
3,418 

16,711 

1,I««,0M 

S.418 

«0,8BS 

17,  au 

38,081 

37,  SM 

67,930 

2,84* 

32. 3U 

7«,I4« 

SB.  300 

208.  lU 

31.42S 

4,178 

4.688 


1.788,47V 


6^a»4 

0 
1,877 
736, 763 
1,706 
7.840 
4.0(8 

is.eoe 

30.476 
0 
0 
0 

ti.tte 

D 

is,<ns 

0 
0 
0 
0 


880,172 


As  the  table  clearly  shows,  more  than 
$800,000  In  Federal  support  will  be  with- 
drawn frwn  the  schools  in  Just  three  of 
the  country's  many  thousand  counties  If 
we  go  along  with  the  requested  cutback. 

I  have  never  opposed  wise  reevaluation 
of  Qovemment  spending  programs.  I 
wish  to  see  proj?er  economy  of  fimds; 
however,  this  proposal,  in  effect,  repudi- 
ates a  relationship  which  was  properly 
conceived  and  continues  to  be  observed. 
The  theory  justifying  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  in  1950  was  soimd  and  we  find 
it  equally  sound  now  ia  1966  as  we  reex- 
•miJie  and  place  In  proper  perspective 


the  role  of  the  Public  Law  874  impacted 
area  assistance  program. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA      HOME 

RULE  EXTREMISTS  THREATEN  TO 

BOYCOTT  BUSINESSES 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqi;est  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  Mr  Speaker. 
the  threat  of  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia 
home  rule  extremiats  to  boycott  busi- 
nesses who  do  not  contribute  to  their  po- 
litical cause,  or  to  boycott  the  businesses 
if  they  do  not  favor  their  cause  and  ex- 
press their  favor,  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  situs  picketing  bill  which  will  legalize 
identical  boycotting  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Membership  in  a  union  to^ay  usually 
involves  dues  to  a  central  political  arm 
which  uses  the  union  dues  for  purposes 
which  may  or  may  not  be  to  the  best 
interests  or  to  the  wishes  for  dues  paying 
mpmbers.  To  legalize  the  secondary  boy- 
cott In  the  building  trade,  then.  Is  to 
legalize  political  coercion.  This  is  strik- 
ingly what  seems  to  be  Involved  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  boycott.  Mr.  Mar- 
ion Barry  threatens  to  invoke  this  form 
of  coercion,  extortion,  or  blackmail, 
which  is  a  holdover  of  the  gangsterisms 
of  the  1930s  around  the  Nation  at  large, 
presumably  through  his  student  nonvio- 
lent organization.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  has  come  to  reexamine  the  name 
"nonviolent." 

I  had  wished  that  civil  rights  over- 
tones would  not  enter  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule  picture.  It  is  a  legiti- 
mate debate  without  the  magic  formula 
for  political  success  in  recent  times, 
namely,  "If  it  is  civil  rights,  it's  right." 
The  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  de- 
bate raged  long  before  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia population  became  predomi- 
nantly Negro. 


THE   ARMY  ARSENAL  SYSTEM  AND 
THE    SPRINGFIELD    ARMORY 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nta.vsachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Congressman  Conti. 
and  I  take  the  floor  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  a  situation  that 
has  developed  in  our  area  of  western 
Massachusetts  which  can  have  extremely 
serious  consequences,  affecting  the  fu- 
ture security  of  the  Nation  and  more  im- 
mecilately  equipment  for  support  of  our 
troopw  in  Vietnam.  I  am  referring,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  current  actions  of  the 
IDepartment  of  the  Army  in  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
rlose  out  all  operations  and  facilities  at 
the  Sprlnefield  Armory  between  now  and 
.Apn;  19*58  These  actions  have  shaken 
f-nployee  morale  and  have  interferred 
'Aith  operations  to  the  extent  that  there 
.=  danger  the  Army  will  not  be  able  to 
mf^t  thp  demands  currently  being  im- 
posed ap^n  it  for  support  of  our  troops 
In  V!rt.r.am. 

Why  has  this  sltuaUon  developed? 
Actually,  it  almost  appears  as  if  the  right 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing     Some  sections  of  the  Defense 


Department  and  the  Army  are  going 
ahead  with  cloeeout  plans,  Including  re- 
cruitment of  people  to  go  to  other  fa- 
cilities, while,  at  the  same  time,  other 
sections  of  the  Army  are  asking  the 
armory  to  perform  the  highest  of  prior- 
ity work  in  support  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. All  new  development  work  on  guns 
for  our  troops  has  been  stopped  com- 
pletely, pending  the  transfer  of  this 
function  to  another  facility  some  time 
between  now  and  April  1968.  And  this 
action  is  taking  place  while  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  war — a  war  for  which  the 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $14  billion  plus  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  alone.  A  war. 
which  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  himself 
said  at  a  recent  press  conference,  the 
Communists  have  every  intention  of 
expanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vei-y  serious  mistake 
has  been  made  in  ordering  the  close- 
out  of  the  Springfield  Annory.  Over 
tht  next  few  days  and  weeks,  it  is  the 
intention  of  Congressman  Conte  and  I 
to  bring  various  facts  regarding  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  various  committees 
of  jurisdiction.  We  will  make  a  series 
of  presentations — of  which  this  is  one — 
exploring  aU  facets  of  the  life  and  times 
of  the  Springfield  Ai-raory  and  what  is 
happening  to  it  and  why. 

The  Springfield  Armoj-y  was  the  first 
facility  of  its  type  established  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  first  of  the  various 
Army  arsenals,  and  the  only  one  called 
an  armory.  The  nucleus  of  this  estab- 
lishment was  organized  diu-ing  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  at  Springfield.  Mass.  It 
became  the  United  States  Armory  by  act 
of  Congress  in  1794.  It  has  been  the 
nucleus  for  supplying  our  troops  with 
small  arms  in  every  war  since  the  Nation 
was  established.  It  has  been  the  center 
for  maintaining  the  arts  and  skills  of 
gunmaklng  for  our  soldiers  through  all 
these  generations  and  especially  during 
the  financial  famine  periods  when  pri- 
vate Industry  was  not  Interested  in  pro- 
viding the  small  quantities  of  arms  being 
procured  for  our  Army.  It  has  provided 
the  guidance  and  know-how  for  private 
Industry  to  supply  our  needs  for  arms 
whenever  mobilization  and  mass  pro- 
duction wsis  required,  including  that  for 
the  current  Vietnam  confiict.  It  is  cur- 
rently performing  very  essential  work  In 
support  of  that  war — a  war  which  the 
Secretary  says  the  Communists  are  ex- 
panding— yet  it  has  also  been  ordered 
closed.  Its  employees  are  confused  and 
uncertain.    Their  efficiency  Is  Impaired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Springfield  Armory  Is 
one  of  the  original  establishments  of  this 
Nation  that  has  Indeed  become  an  insti- 
tution so  deeply  involved  In  our  military 
history  that  to  talk  of  abolishing  It  Is 
incredible.  This  is  particularly  so  when 
the  original  claims  for  cost  reduction 
have  been  successfully  refuted  and  dis- 
counted and  the  only  basis  for  abolish- 
ing It  is  an  admitted  desire  to  shift  the 
work  to  private  industry. 

What  is  being  proposed  for  the  Spring- 
field Armory,  and  the  Army  arsenal 
system  as  a  whole,  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing.  I  say  thla  move  Involves  a 
gamble  with  the  future  security  of  the 


Nation.  This  gamble  is  that  private  in- 
dustry will  provide  our  Armed  Forces 
with  the  conventional  weapons  they  re- 
quire, through  feast  and  famine,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  new  weapons 
and  a  continuation  of  the  arts  and  skills 
of  such  weaponry  during  times  of  peace 
and  disarmament  when  the  future  looks 
rosey  and  no  one  ever  expects  to  have  to 
fight  again.  We  all  know  that  such 
peaceful  times  come,  especially  our  mili- 
tary men  trained  to  appreciate  military 
history.  Thank  God,  that  over  the 
years  these  military  men  have  been  able 
to  pi-eserve  our  basic  skills  in  armaments 
when  diplomats  and  politicians  have 
been  swayed  by  the  temp>er  of  the  times 
to  look  upon  such  things  as  unnecessary. 
Such  times  will  come  again,  I  am  sure, 
and  this  is  why  it  is  dangerous  to  follow 
the  current  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  complete  reliance  upon  pri- 
vate Industry  for  our  small  arms. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  am  not  taking  a  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  private  Industry. 
This  is  the  furthest  thing  from  my  pur- 
pose here  today.  The  case  which  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  for  our  time-honored 
one  of  a  combination — and  I  should  add 
a  winning  combination — of  our  public 
and  private  facilities  In  support  of  our 
fighting  men  when  the  time  comes,  as 
it  always  seems  to  come.  What  I  do  not 
want  to  do  is  to  gamble  on  changing  that 
relationship  now.  In  the  name  of  cost 
reduction,  when  private  Industi-y  is 
seemingly  interested  in  supplying  all  of 
oiu-  military  needs  because  the  volume  is 
cuiTently  great  enough  to  stimulate  that 
interest.  I  believe  that  private  Industry 
management  is  also  sufficiently  con- 
cerned atx>ut  the  future  of  our  arma- 
ments cai>abllities  to  imderstand  what  I 
am  talking  about.  The  marriage  of  pri- 
vate Industry  and  our  arsenal  system  has 
served  us  so  well  In  the  past,  that,  except 
possibly  for  the  Johxmy -come-lately 's  in- 
dustry management  of  experience  will 
agree  with  what  I  am  saying.  I  hope  to 
make  our  case  so  clear,  in  subsequent 
presentations,  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  called  upon 
the  Secretai-y  of  Defense,  we  have  Im- 
plored the  Secretary,  in  the  immediate 
Interest  of  our  war  effort  In  Vietnam,  to 
call  off  the  people  working  directly  on 
this  closeout  of  the  Springfield  Armory 
This  closeout  operation  should  be 
stopped  at  this  time.  If  only  In  the  Inter- 
est of  getting  current  requirements  for 
the  Vietnam  war  fulfilled,  and  at  least 
until  congressional  hearings  can  be  held 
and  we  are  all  more  certain  of  what  the 
real  long-term  effects  of  this  action  are 
likely  to  be. 

We  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  serious 
mistake  has  been  made  and  is  stUl  being 
made.  We  ask  the  help  and  support  of 
the  Congress  in  correcting  this  error. 
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THE  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  on  his  presentation  here  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Springfield  Armory, 
and  to  associate  myself  entirely  with  hfa 
remarks. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  gentlemen  in  recent  months 
in  an  effort  to  save  this  vital,  essential 
facility  and  to  preserve  the  skills  and 
industrial  capabilities  that  have  been  as 
stanch  a  bulwark  In  this  country's  de- 
fense posture  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  as  have  our  great  armies  and 
navies. 

It  is  frustrating  to  me,  sis  I  am  sure  it 
is  to  my  coUeagvie,  to  note  the  stubborn 
persistence  of  the  Defense  Department 
in  clinging  to  its  plan  to  shut  down  this 
facility  and  to  try  to  duplicate  its  output 
sMnewhere  else. 

This  is  false  economy  in  the  extreme. 
What  is  infinitely  worse,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  this  plan  represents  the  grossest 
kind  of  Injustice  to  the  highly  skilled 
craftsmen  and  artisans  that  have  made 
the  Springfield  Armory  what  it  is  today 
and  wlio  have  c(xnmitted  themjselves  to 
a  career  of  service  to  their  cotmtry 
through  the  armory. 

The  Springfield  Armory  holds  a 
unique  place  In  our  history.  In  many 
ways,  the  capacity  and  capabilities  of  this 
facility  are  a  throwback  to  the  days  of 
family  industries,  of  skills  that  are  hand- 
ed down  from  father  to  eon,  developed 
with  each  succeeding  generation  until 
they  cannot  be  matched  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  certain  facts  oon- 
cemlng  the  Springfield  Armory  with  re- 
spect to  our  present  defense  require- 
ments and  our  future  needs  can  soon  be 
brought  to  light  and  prove  to  the  policy- 
makers and  taxpayers  of  this  cotmtry 
that  a  shutdown  of  the  Springfield  Ar- 
mory will  not  bring  the  economies  which 
have  been  claimed;  that  It  will  not  serve 
the  best  interests  of  our  national  secu- 
rity; and  above  all,  it  wUl  not  help  our 
boys  presentlj^  fighting  it  out  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gun  Report  maga- 
zine recently  published  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent articles  tracing  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Springfield  Armory. 
This  series  demonstrates  how  the  unique 
skills  and  capabilities  of  this  facility  did 
not  come  about  by  accident,  and  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  over- 
night, as  our  Defense  Department  seems 
to  think. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  entitled 
"History  of  the  Springfteld  Armory," 
a'rttten  by  the  armory's  information  of- 
ficer, Mr.  Christopher  EAarecka,  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcors: 

HiSTtntT  OF  THK  SPRINCrULB  Armoit — 
AmacomT  HisromT  Datks  Back  to  P»ntrvoLU- 
TioNA«T  Oats 

(By  Cliristoplier  L.  Dvarecka) 
"A  comjtlete  history  of  Springfield  la  WMne- 
thlng  yet  to  IM  written;   aa4  wikea  tlila  U 
accomplished   the  U.8.  armory  wUl  occupy 


tbe  frcatrtWIi  lir^m  ch&pterB  relating  to 
rellgloa,  poUttea,  mecbanlcs,  and  many  local 
and  physical  lmproyenM«tt«  *  (Albert  Har- 
lelgh  Klricbam  in  "Kingt  Handbook  at 
^Nlngfleld"  (1884).) 

This  article  U  the  first  la  a  series  on  the 
history  of  Springfield  Armory  from  the  early 
concentration  of  gunmakin^  activities  In  this 
area  to  the  present  time.  As  one  of  the  Na- 
tlonl  oldast  national  Institutions,  the  armory 
has  played  not  only  an  important  role  In 
the  military  history  of  this  country,  but 
also  an  equally  important  part  In  the  devel- 
opment of  Springfield  as  a  community. 
Acknowledgment  Is  made  at  the  outset  to 
the  many  reference  works  used  to  compile 
this  series.  Among  the  works  referred  to 
are:  "A  History  of  Springfield  Armory,"  by 
D.  S.  Whittlesey:  -Klng-s  Handbook  of 
SprtngfleW;  U.  A.  Green's  "Springfield  18S*- 
1886."  and  other  related  community  and 
arsenal  histories. 

The  history  rf  Springfield  Armory  actually 
has  Its  roots  In  the  years  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  early  colonial  days,  when  new  lands 
In  the  little-known  territory  were  opened  to 
settlers,  a  gun  was  a  necessary  Implement  for 
BurvlTal.  As  the  population  gradually  in- 
creased In  the  northeast  sector  of  the  coun- 
try so  did  the  number  of  guns.  In  those 
years  all  gims  were  made  In  England.  Ger- 
many, ^pain.  and  Prance.  Since  Europe  was 
so  far  removed  In  distance,  some  far-sighted 
colonists  who  possessed  the  neoassary  talents 
opened  gun  repair  shops  and  soon  had  all 
the  business  they  could  handle.  This  New 
England  gun  industry  attracted  some  of  the 
best  gunmaklng  taient  of  the  Old  World  and 
soon  Springfield  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities were  known  for  the  quaUty  and 
quantity  of  their  gun  work. 

As  ttie  coionlsts  inevitably  drifted  toward 
an  open  rift  and  outright  warfare  with  Great 
Britain,  thoughtful  and  alert  citizens  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Oolooy  began  to  look  for 
concrete  means  of  carrying  out  armed  resist- 
ance to  what  they  considered  an  Intolerable 
situation.  The  means  were  readUy  at  hand 
in  the  large  number  of  gunsmiths,  black- 
smiths, and  artisans  of  aU  kinds  at  work  in 
this  area. 

In  1774,  a  parliamentary  embargo  was 
slapped  on  the  exportation  of  firearms  to  the 
American  Ck>ionleB.  This  action  led  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  of  Safety  to  Immedi- 
ately concern  itself  with  the  provisions  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  In  that  year 
Bicbard  (Foley)  Kalley  of  Westfleld  was  des- 
ignated armorer  for  Massachusetts.  There 
were  a  score  of  expert  gunsmiths  living  and 
working  in  the  area  at  that  time  (Including 
two  from  Springfield,  one  In  Northampton, 
and  one  In  Orandby)  who.  In  addition  to 
Falley  and  a  number  of  less  skUled  artisans, 
formed  the  potential  nucleus  of  a  gunmak- 
lng center  m  the  Springfield  locality.  (One 
of  these  men,  Robert  Orr,  who  was  en^^iged 
In  the  manufacture  of  arms  at  Brldgewater 
at  the  time,  later  became  the  first  master 
armorer  of  the  National  Armory  at  Spring- 
field In  ITBS.) 

These  men  and  everyone  else  who  could 
adapt  themselves  to  the  work  of  gunsmlth- 
Ing  pitched  In  to  provide  badly  needed  arms 
as  quickly  as  possible  as  the  iniUal 
skirmishes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  be^an. 
Springfield — ^In  conjunction  with  other 
area  towns — recorded  peyntents  to  three  local 
mechanics  for  20  guns  in  March  1778.  A 
division  of  labor  saw  one  mechanic  make 
,the  barrels  and  the  ramrods,  a  second  the 
locks  and  rigging,  and  the  thiivl  the  stocks. 
Inevitably,  as  time  passed  and  the  conflict 
heightened,  the  Continental  CTongrew  catne 
more  and  more  to  depend  on  Springfield  for 
lU  munitions.  Col.  Henry  Knox  of  Boston. 
one  of  Oaaeral  Washington's  more  experi- 
enced offloars,  was  than  a  commanding  ofllcer 
of  a  Continental  regiment  of  artillery.     His 


knowledge  of  a  Uvm  Itttle  known  branch  of 
warfare,  made  him  oonifcter  material  more 
than  personnel — unlike  the  Infantry  oOoeis 
of  that  day. 

The  colonel  addreaaed  the  ConUnental 
Congress  on  September  87.  1776.  from  his 
headquarters  within  the  defenses  erf  New 
York  City.  He  submitted  a  list  of  suggestions 
•for  the  improvement  of  the  artlUery  of  the 
United  States."  One  of  the  colonel's  sug- 
gestions was  "That  there  be  one  or  mot* 
c^>ltsi  laboratories  arected  at  a  distanoe 
from  the  seat  of  war.  in  which  shall  be  pc«- 
pared  large  quantities  of  ordnance  stwes  of 
every  species  and  denomination.  That  at 
the  same  place  a  sufficient  number  of  able 
artlflcars  be  employed  to  make  carriages  for 
cannon  of  all  sorts  and  slses,  ammunition 
wagons.  tumbrUs,  harness,  etc.  That  as 
contiguous  as  possible  to  ttUs  place  a  foundry 
for  casting  brass  cannons,  mortars,  bowltaers, 
be  established  upon  a  large  scale." 
<.  Thus,  the  recommendations  of  Colonel 
Knox  contained  the  seed  of  the  idea  for  a 
system  of  arsenal  and  armories  for  this 
country. 

Three  months  after  his  aide's  recommenda- 
tions. General  Washington  wrote  to  Congress 
from  bis  camp  near  Trenton  and  gave  mi 
outline  of  his  plans — cannon,  carriages,  »ti»t 
ahot  were  to  be  provided  at  °  laooraUalM  to 
be  established,  one  In  Hartford  and  another 
In  York.  Magazines  of  provisions  should 
be  laid  In."  Colonel  Knox  was  to  be  In 
charge  of  this  work  and.  on  December  S7. 
1776.  was  accordingly  raised  In  rank  and 
made  a  brigadier  general  and  chief  of 
artUiery. 

At  this  point,  a  conflict  over  a  choice  ot 
a  final  site  arose.  Most  prominently  man- 
tloned  were  the  towns  of  Brooklleld  ^»*< 
Hartford.  Much  New  KngUnd  support  was 
ralUed  in  support  of  Brookfleld.  However, 
General  Knox,  who  had  at  first  favored  Hart- 
ford as  the  laboratory  site,  changed  his  mind 
and  recommended  Springfield  as  the  most 
suitable  site.  This  decision  appears  to  have 
been  the  outgrowth  of  a  visit  to  Springfield 
In  the  latter  part  of  January  1777.  I>urlng 
this  visit  be  wrote  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene 
-that  It  (SprlngfMd)  was  the  beet  place  In 
aU  the  four  New  England  States  for  a  labora-* 
tory.  cannon  foundry,  etc." 

One  of  the  advantages  cited  at  tbat  time 
was  Springfield's  location  on  the  CoBneetlcut 
River.  Although  the  river  was  navigable 
above  Hartford,  it  was  narrow  and  shallow 
enough  in  spots  to  prohibit  the  passage  of 
heavy  war  vessels.  This  made  Springfield 
somewhat  lees  vulnerable  to  attack  than 
Hartford,  Its  overall  geographical  location 
was  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
contending  town,  Bro<*«eld. 

General  Knox  also  stated  In  another  letter 
In  1777  that  "When  the  buildings,  maga- 
zines, etc..  ahaU  t>e  erected  in  a  complete 
manner  the  plain  just  above  Sprtngfleld  la 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  proper  spots  In 
America  on  every  account." 

Knox  was  so  determined  In  his  champion- 
ship of  Sprtngfleld  that  General  Washing- 
ton gave  him  the  green  llgbt  to  go  ahead 
with  the  works  here. 

The  undertaking  was  financed  by  the 
Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  first, 
buildings  were  rented  In  the  town  proper! 
located  on  what  Is  now  Mam  Street.  How- 
ever, work  was  started  at  once  on  the  con- 
struction of  barracks,  shop  buUdlngs,  store- 
houses, and  a  powder  magazine  on  the  high 
ground  Innbe  rear  of  the  town,  called  the 
"training  held."  which  Included  the  areas 
now  known  as  Armory  and  Federal  Squares. 
Land  for  this  purpose  was  leased  from  the 
town  of  Sprtngfleld.  A  powder  mill  was  re- 
built on  MIU  River,  and  It  was  In  tbls  man- 
ner that  the  forenmners  of  the  HiU  Shops 
and  the  Water  Shops  of  ths  present  Spring- 
field Armory  came  Into  being. 
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snuNcnru)  "a  livklt  uttlx  tillagb"  duung 
««yoi.oTioif 

General  WaAhln^ton  and  hU  atdea  had  been 
stresalng  the  urgent  need  for  speedy  produc- 
tion of  war  munitions  and  Oeneral  Knox,  a* 
previously  mentioned,  had  started  work  even 
before  the  Sprlngfleld  site  had  finally  been 
approved  by  the  slower  moving  legislature. 

A  Col  Thomas  Dawes  had  drawn  up  plans 
for  housing  the  development  and  was 
recommended  as  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion by  General  Knox,  who  had  approved 
Dawes'  projected  plans.  However,  premises 
for  Immediate  use  were  to  be  rented  In 
Springfield  In  the  meantime. 

The  first  work  shop  appears  to  have  been  a 
barn  In  the  rear  of  a  building  known  as  the 
Hitchcock  House,  located  on  Main  Street 
where  Emery  Street  now  forms  an  Intersec- 
tion The  building  was  rented  from  one 
Bn>enezzer   Stebblns   In    1777. 

The  first  work  done  at  this  sites  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  cartridges — papier 
mache  or  cloth  cartons  containing  the 
powder.  Each  man  carried  about  40  rounds. 
And  constant  use  wore  them  out.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  laboratory  here  to  refill 
and  renew  these  cartridges.  In  April  of 
1778,  one  week's  work  saw  7,684  such  car- 
tridges turned  out. 

So  acute  was  the  demand  for  powder  from 
the  very  start  that  Gen.  William  Heath, 
commander  of  the  eastern  department,  re- 
ported with  some  astonishment  that  all  the 
powder  belonging  to  the  Continental  Army 
.It  Boston  bad  been  sent  to  Springfield  by 
Knox's  order  early   In    1777. 

Very  shortly  after  the  laboratory  began  op- 
f  rations.  Springfield  also  became  known  as  a 
storage  center  of  some  importance.  General 
Heath  (in  the  same  month  his  own  ware- 
botiM*  were  depleted  of  powder)  transferred 
for  storage  at  Springfield  "25  cases  of  arms 
lately  arrived  "  In  Boston  from  Martlnque. 
This  general  urged  that  a  similar  course  be 
followed  with  respect  to  "part  of  the  can- 
non •  •  •  the  muskets,  flints,  powder,  tents, 
and  lead  ball  *  *  *  in  order  to  their  being 
conveyed  to  the  Army." 

This  material  was  part  of  a  consignment 
•i-nich  had  been  delivered  with  the  help  of 
tne  French  Government,  another  shipment  of 
which  had  been  delivered  to  Portsmouth, 
N  H.  Oeneral  Heath  tried  to  forward  this 
material  to  Springfield  too.  but  met  oppKwl- 
tlon  from  the  Continental  agent  for  New 
Hampshire. 

When  the  issue  came  to  Washington's  at- 
tention, he  recognized  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  precious  stores  from  an  exposed 
coastline.  He  succeeded  in  sending  to  Spring- 
field not  only  the  Portsmouth  consignment, 
but  all  the  supplies  along  the  New  England 
seaboard. 

Thus  Springfield  became  a  military  supply 
depot  of  the  first  rank,  distributing  to  the 
whole  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  war- 
ring States.  Its  location  gave  Springfield  the 
responsibility  for  supplying  all  operations 
aimed  at  repelling  or  dislodging  the  enemy 
on  the  coastal  edge  of  New  England,  and  all 
expeditions  concerned  with  Canada  and  the 
northern  frontier 

A  growing  need  for  more  and  better  hous- 
ing facilities  proved  a  constant  and  acute 
problem  for  3  years.  By  1780  a  number  of 
buildings  were  under  contract,  as  shown  by 
the  recorded  rentals  of  that  year — the  largest 
of  which  was  •776  to  Charles  Pynchon.  Lees 
than  a  month  after  the  first  of  the  Continen- 
tal supplies  began  to  be  moved  to  Spring- 
field, all  the  buildings  available  for  hire  were 
In  use.  and  it  became  necessary  to  look  for 
additional  means  for  storage. 

Heath  had  already  suggested  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  locate  military  stores  In  one 
central  location  He  feared  enemy  raids  and 
Springfield's  lack  of  defense  Washington 
dotibted  that  the  enemy  would  penetrate  the 
area  In  order  to  destroy  the  stores,  but  he  did 


state  that  "the  whole  might  be  lost.  In  case 
of  other  unhappy  events."  It's  possible  that 
he  bad  in  mind  the  Impending  invasion  from 
Canada  by  way  of  the  Champlain -Hudson  de- 
pression in  an  attempt  to  sever  New  England 
from  the  rest  of  the  colonies. 

Washington  vetoed  Heath's  proposal  to  es- 
tablish Worcester  as  a  secondary  supply  cen- 
ter because  the  town  lay  "on  a  very  public 
road,  and  moreover  was  the  place  marked  out 
by  Congress  where  prisoners  are  to  be  kept." 
He  recommended  the  alternate  site  of  Brook- 
field  and,  accordingly,  supplies  Springfield 
couldn't  handle  were  sent  to  that  town. 

Meanwhile,  further  storage  facilities  were 
constantly  being  added  in  Springfield 
through  the  construction  of  new  building 
under  Dawes'  direction.  Congress  had  pre- 
viously decided  that  a  magazine  was  to  be 
erected  at  Springfield  "sufficient  to  contain 
10,000  stands  of  arms  and  200  tons  of  gun- 
powder and  a  laboratory  thereto."  Knox 
felt  that  so  much  powder  should  be  stored 
In  two  or  more  separate  buildings  in  order  to 
decrease  the  risk  of  explosion  and  complete 
destruction. 

However,  It  was  decided  to  begin  build- 
ing operations  with  a  single  powder  maga- 
zine, and  Thomas  Dawes  was  "appointed  a 
committee  to  purchase  In  the  town  of 
Springfield,  the  county  of  Hampshire  (in 
which  it  was  located  at  that  time),  a  piece 
of  ground  and  take  a  deed  thereof  to  the 
treasurer  of  this  State  in  trust  for  the  United 
States  sufficient  to  erect  a  magazine  upon 
and  also  for  erecting  a  laboratory  adjacent 
to  such  magazine." 

(It  was  during  this  same  period  that  the 
Continental  Congress  discussed  a  motion  to 
establish  at  Springfield  a  foundry  for  cast- 
ing brass  field  pieces,  howitzers  and  mortars. 
This  motion  to  make  artillery  here  was 
tabled,  however,  and  contracts  for  this  work 
let  out  instead.) 

The  land  Dawes  wanted  was  a  part  of  the 
training  field  of  the  militia  and  bad  been 
used  since  the  17th  century  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  year  1778  saw  the  erection  of 
Dawes'  magazine,  a  barracks  and  accom- 
modations for  the  operation  of  the  labora- 
tory on  the  training  field.  (This  Is  the  area 
now  embracing  Armory  and  Federal 
Squares.) 

Not  all  military  activities  were  removed  to 
the  hill  however,  with  the  erection  of  these 
buildings.  During  the  fall  of  1777.  the 
Massachusetts  Council  subsidized  60  pounds 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  powder  mill  at 
Springfield.  This  powder  mill  was  rebuilt 
on  the  Mill  River  and  quickly  had  the  rep- 
utation of  making  good  powder.  The  build- 
ings constructed  on  the  hill  and  the  Mill 
River  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modem 
Hill  Shops  and  Water  Shops  plants. 

The  activities  connected  with  the  Bur- 
goyne  campaign  furnUhed  the  principle 
stimulus  for  operations  at  Springfield  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Importance 
of  Springfield  In  supplying  State  and  Con- 
tinental troops  with  both  ordnance  and  com- 
missary stores  Is  vividly  Illustrated  by  the 
recorded  impressions  of  one  of  General  Bur- 
goyne's  captured  British  officers  who  viewed 
the  busy  arms  center  as  he  was  marched 
through  the  town  on  his  way  to  Cambridge 
late  In  1777. 

"East  Springfield  Is  an  exceedingly  lively 
little  village.  This  place  is  a  veritable  mag- 
azine for  the  storage  of  weapons  for  the 
Americans;  and  It  also  has  a  small  but  very 
well-built  armory  or  arsenal.  We  saw  various 
parks  of  artillery,  with  their  trains,  and 
among  other  things,  12  entirely  new  4- 
pounders  of  French  make.  The  store  or 
magazine  houses  were  filled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom: and  workmen  of  all  trades  were  seen 
In  the  houses  engaged  In  the  manufactiire 
of  ammunition,  wagons,  guns,  etc. 

Stores  kept  at  Springfield  from  1777  to 
1779   were  used   In  supplying   the  extensive 


operations  connected  with  the  repulse  of 
the  invasions  of  Burgoyne,  Howe  and  St. 
Leger  in  1777;  the  march  and  countermarch 
of  the  captured  armies  in  1778;  the  Cana- 
dian expedition  of  1778;  and  other  oper- 
ations in  the  Hudson  Valley,  the  Canadian 
frontier,  the  seacoast  towns,  and  even  the 
remote   western   frontier. 

As  director  of  ordnance.  Lt.  Col.  David 
Mason  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the 
Springfield  laboratory.  At  first,  the  work 
force  here  was  made  up  of  enlisted  personnel 
who  were  skilled  artisans  in  their  trade. 
These  men  were  undoubtedly  diverted  from 
the  combat  areas  because  of  their  special 
qualifications.  The  laboratory  was  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  modern  ordnance  repair 
shop  in  organization 

The  work  force  functioned  under  the  di- 
rection of  several  officers  (rank  of  captain), 
each  of  whom  directed  his  own  branch  of  the 
work.  At  one  time  there  were  captains  of 
the  carpenters,  the  wheelwrights,  the 
smiths,  and  the  harness  makers,  besides  a 
master  tinsmith,  a  quartermaster,  a  paymas- 
ter, and  sundry  clerks. 

Thus,  it  was  at  Springfield,  early  in  the 
military  life  of  the  Nation,  that  the  diversi- 
fication of  activities  brought  about  the  sep- 
aration of  the  functions  of  quartermaster 
and  ordnance  officer. 

Manufacturing  operations  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  repair  and  replacement 
of  arm  and  artillery  equipment;  and  the 
making  of  cartridges  and  fuses.  There  were 
not  enough  soldier  workmen  to  handle  the 
work  so  recourse  was  made  to  civilian  labor- 
mostly  unskilled  help.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  civilians  greatly  outnumbered  the  mili- 
tary. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1778.  the  town 
became  crowded  with  outsiders  seeking  em- 
ployment and  some  trouble  cropped  up  be- 
tween the  townspeople  and  the  newcomers 
There  were  several  factors  Involved  in  this 
ill  feeling  (the  least  of  which  was  the  raid- 
ing of  chicken  roosts  In  West  Springfield  by 
soldiers  and  workmen)  and  investigation 
was  finally  conducted  by  higher  authorities 
The  matter  appears  to  have  been  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

In  the  summer  of  1780.  a  call  came  for  re- 
trenchment and  many  officers  and  soldiers 
were  demobilized  and  the  supply  organiza- 
tion dismantled.  This  action  was  a  clear 
indication  that  the  war  was  definitely  over- 
even  though  peace  terms  were  not  signed 
until  some  months  later.  The  laboratory 
was  closed,  the  skilled  artisans  sought  other 
work,  and  the  storage  operation  was  greatly 
curtailed 

The  end  of  the  campaign  of  1781  actually 
closed  the  successful  revolt  of  the  13  colo- 
nies against  Great  Britain.  Despite  the 
termination  of  the  conflict,  plans  for  the 
adequate  care  and  storage  of  quartermaster 
and  ordnance  stores  at  Springfield  was  made 

In  a  resolution  passed  early  In  1782.  the 
Continental  Congress  ordered  that  "The  Sec- 
retary of  War  take  orders  for  establishing 
good  and  sufficient  magazines  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  public  ammunition  at  the  fol- 
lowing places:  at  Springfield.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  at  West  Point,  in  the  State 
of  New  York;  at  the  Tellow  Springs.  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania:  and  at  New  London, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia." 

Contemporary  accounts  give  a  picture  of 
the  Government  works  during  this  period  of 
transition  from  the  Revolution  to  the  day*  of 
sober  Industry  following  the  war  and  the 
establishment  of   the  National   Armory. 

"The  road  from  Wllbraham  to  Spring- 
field Is  •  •  •  a  continued  pine  plain,  without 
fence.  •  •  •  Pass  the  magazine,  a  long  brick 
building  Further  on,  are  two  large  public 
stores  for  arms  and  a  number  of  bar- 
racks. •  •  •  The  ferry  which  w«  crossed  at 
Springfield    Is   very   commodious." 
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Following  his  visit  here  In  1780.  Washing- 
ton made  the  following  entry  In  his  diary : 

"Reached  Springfield  by  4  o'clock,  and 
while  dinner  was  getting,  examined  the 
Continental  stores  at  this  place,  which  I 
found  in  very  good  order  at  the  btiildings 
(on  the  hill  above  the  town) .  which  belongs 
to  the  Dnited  States. 

"The  barracks  are  going  fMt  to  destruction, 
and  In  a  little  time  will  be  no  more,  without 
repair. 

"The  laboratory,  which  seems  to  be  a  good 
building,  is  in  tolerably  good  repair,  and  the 
powder  magazine,  which  is  of  brick,  seems  to 
be  In  excellent  order,  and  the  powder  in  it 
very  dry." 

Generally  speaking,  the  government  of  the 
Confederated  States  managed  to  keep  the 
storage  depot  in  fairly  good  repair  in  this 
period.  "• 

EAXLT    RISTOBT   OF  AkIIOKT   ICAKKKO  BT  KEVOLT 
AMONG  LOCAL  rAKlCXKS— eBATS'  BEBEIXJON 

One  of  the  most  q>ectacular  events  In  the 
history  of  the  arsenal  at  Springfield  took 
place  In  1787.  This  was  the  Incident  known 
as  Shays'  rebellion.  The  short-lived  revolt 
of  local  country  folk  came  as  the  result  of 
the  expenses  incurred  In  the  war,  the  heavy 
taxation,  and  the  depreciation  of  paper  ciu- 
rency,  which  left  many  small  farmers  heavily 
in  debt. 

By  1786,  the  Insurrection  (also  refiected  In 
other  States)  reached  Its  peak.  Mob  violence 
occurred  In  this  period  at  Northampton  and 
Sprlngfieid.  The  most  prominent  leaders  of 
the  rebelhon  were  Daniel  Shays,  of  Pelham, 
and  Luke  Day,  of  West  Springfield,  both  of 
whom  had  served  as  officers  In  the  Continen- 
tal Army. 

To  protect  the  courts,  then  under  particu- 
lar fire,  the  Government  issued  orders  to  raise 
an  army  of  4.000  men.  Of  this  number  1,200 
were  raised  In  this  area.  They  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Oeneral  Shepard  and 
ordered  to  report  at  Springfield. 

On  January  26,  1787.  Sbays  approached 
Springfield  from  the  east  with  a  force  of 
about  2,000  men.  It  was  his  Intention  to 
seize  the  military  stores  at  the  arsenal  to 
further  the  rebellion.  Shepwd's  forces  were 
prepared  for  the  assault  and  warned  the  ad- 
vancing force  that  they  would  be  met  with 
armed  resistance.  Shays  disregarded  the 
warning  and  the  defenders'  fire  killed  and 
wounded  several  of  the  attacking  force.  The 
well-directed  gunfire  broke  the  ranks  of 
Shays'  men  and  they  fied  from  the  scene 
(area  now  known  as  Benton  Park  opposite 
Building  104) .  This  abortive  attempt  to  seize 
the  arsenal  virtually  ended  the  rebellion. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  the  rebellion 
was  the  defection  of  Luke  Day,  Shays'  fel- 
low conspirator.  It  resulted  from  some  plain 
advice  handed  out  by  Parson  Joseph  Lath- 
rop,  of  West  Springfield.  Captain  Day  in- 
sisted on  divulging  the  secret  of  the  proposed 
attack  on  the  arsenal  to  Parson  Lathrop, 
whose  Judgment  he  very  hl|^ly  valued,  and 
received  the  following  rebuff:  "Captain  Day. 
your  army  is  deficient  of  good,  true,  and 
trusty  officers.  You  are  engaged  In  a  bad 
cause,  and  your  men  know  it.  I  advise  you  to 
disband  them,  and  let  them  return  peace- 
ably to  their  homes:  for,  as  sure  as  you  ad- 
vance upon  the  public  stores,  'tis  certain 
that  you  will  meet  with  aore  defeat  "  It 
Is  very  likely  this  bit  of  advice  prevented 
any  Juncture  of  Shays'  men  attacking  the 
arsenal  from  the  east  and  Day's  rebels  from 
West  Springfield. 

As  previously  mentioned.  General  Wash- 
ington had  visited  Springfield  in  1789  and 
was  evidently  impressed  by  the  location  of 
the  arsenal  here.  When  the  new  Federal 
Government  was  formed,  the  leaders  of  the 
country  were  immediately  faced  with  the 
task  of  providing  a  suiUWe  military  de- 
fense. On  AprU  2.  1794,  the  Congress  author- 
ised the  establlsluaent,  imder  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  of  three  or  four  arsenals 
and  at  each  of  these  arsenals  a  national  ar- 
mory was  to  be  Included.  Because  of  its 
role  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Sprli^fleld 
received  special  recommendation  in  this  act. 
President  Washington  personally  selected 
Springfield  as  the  location  for  one  of  these 
arsenals.  Thus.  Springfield  Armory,  formal- 
ly established  in  1794.  is  now  the  oldest 
manufacturing  arsensal  In  the  land. 

The  second  armory  established  was  at 
Harper  s  Ferry  in  Virginia.  Both  the  Spring- 
field and  the  one  at  Harper's  Perry  served 
the  Nation  until  the  Civil  War  when  the 
national  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  fell  to  the 
Confederate  Army.  This  left  the  Spring- 
field Armory  as  the  only  natlonary  armory, 
a  position  It  held  until  1904  when  the  manu- 
facture of  rlfies  was  undertaken  on  a  small 
scale  at  the  Rock  Island  (111.)  Arsenal. 

Poiu  years  after  the  armory's  establish- 
ment, the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
In  Boston  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  purchase  land  from  the 
town  of  Springfield,  not  to  exceed  640  acres, 
for  the  permanent  site  of  the  arsenal.  The 
first  piece  of  land  ptirchased  in  1798  was  on 
the  Mill  River  and  was  chosen  because  of 
available  water  for  power  facilities.  This  site 
proved  Inadequate,  however,  and  additional 
property  in  the  vicinity  was  added  from  time 
to  time.  These  purchases  eventually  resulted 
In  three  different  plants  on  the  river;  name- 
ly, the  Lower  Water  Shops,  the  Middle  Water 
Shops,  and  the  Upper  Water  Shops.  The  land 
at  the  training  field  on  the  hill,  which  had 
been  under  lease,  was  purchased  outright 
from  the  town.  As  the  need  for  additional 
facilities  arose,  more  and  more  land  was  pro- 
cured. These  later  ptirchases  now  provide 
the  sites  for  shops  at  the  Hill  Shops  on  Fed- 
eral Square,  and  offices,  storehouses,  and 
quarters  In  Armory  Square. 

The  appearance  of  the  hiU  at  that  time 
was  not  especially  formidable  in  a  military 
sense.  There  was  a  powder  magazine  (on 
what  Is  now  Magazine  Street)  made  of  brick 
with  an  arched  roof  of  brick  about  8  feet 
thick.  This  magazine  was  blown  up  some 
years  later.  There  were  two  red  wooden 
storehotises  built  earlier  In  1787.  soldiers' 
barracks,  and  an  old  dwelling  house  where 
the  amvory  storekeeper  resided. 

The  first  superintendent  of  Springfield 
Armory  was  David  Ames  who  seryed  from  its 
establishment  in  1794  to  1802.  He  was  the 
first  of  a  line  of  civilian  superintendents  who 
have  numbered  seven  in  all  throughout  the 
armory's  history.  David  Ames  was  born  in 
Springfield  and.  In  addition  to  his  position  at 
the  armory,  was  noted  for  his  paper  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  It  was  Ames  who  was 
instrumental  in  maintaining  a  strong  paper 
Industry  in  this  cotintry. 

During  Amee'  tenure  in  office,  Robert  On- 
served  as  master  armorer  of  a  work  force  of 
40  men.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ames' 
salary  was  $70  per  month,  while  Orr  received 
•60  monthly.  Records  further  reveal  that 
the  first  gunlock  was  filed  after  a  struggle 
of  3  days  ^d  was  stocked  by  hand. 

The  introduction  of  the  flintlock  type  of 
:  mtisket  into  American  military  history  began 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  purchased  severia  thou- 
sand such  muskets  from  Europ>ean  nations, 
principally  France.  The  fllnUock  system  of 
Ignition  was  used  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  any  other  type,  approximately  200 
years  (1640-1840). 

A  qiUek  peek  back  into  history  shows  that 
the  matchlock  type  which  required  the 
shooter  to  carry  a  lighted  piece  of  slow- 
btirnlng  material,  such  as  punk,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Igniting  the  powder  charge,  was  sup- 
planted about  1636  by  the  introduction  of 
the  flintlock,  which  adapted  the  principle  of 
striking  flint  and  metal  together  as  a  means 
of  starting  fire  to  Ignite  the  powder  charge. 
Thie  Invention  is  credited  to  Dutch  chicken 


thieves,  whose  activities  at  night  were  hand- 
icapped by  the  glowing  match,  which  forced 
them  to  develop  other  means  of  ignition  less 
likely  to  disclose  their  whereabouts  and 
intentions. 

Although  a  musket  of  Springfield  manu- 
factiu-e  speared  in  1796,  producUon  was 
small.  Lafayette,  who  came  to  America  in 
1777,  tx-ought  with  him  a  mixed  lot  of  fire- 
arms— about  260  of  which  were  mtiskets. 
Most  of  these  were  the  1763  model  erf  Ch&rle- 
vllle  manufacture.  Arms  of  that  model  and 
place  were  sometimes  called  l^afayette 
muskets.  It  was  this  musket  that  served 
as  the  model  for  the  first  musket  produced 
at  Springfield  Armory. 

The  French  CharlevUle  musket  was  un- 
doubtedly used  in  the  Indian  War  in  Ohio 
in  1790,  probably  at  Norfolk  against  the 
Picaroons  (1799) .  and  in  the  -war  with  Trlp- 
oU  (1804).  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  It  is 
possible  that  some  were  still  In  use  as  late 
as  the  first  Seminole  War  (1818),  although 
by  this  later  date,  newer  models  of  domestic 
manufacture  had  been  fvroduced  in  quantity. 

Not  much  is  kiK>wn  about  the  first  mus- 
kets made  at  the  armory  in  1796.  except  that 
246  were  ttirned  out.  Vt's  poeslble  that  some 
Of  these  were  Issued.  However,  Indications 
are  that  by  successive  Improvements  the 
1799  model  resulted,  and  most  of  the  preced- 
ing models  were  modified,  leaving  very  few, 
If  any,  of  the  early  muskegs  in  existence  as 
originally  constructed.  The  manufacture  of 
the  fllnUock  type  of  various  models,  pat- 
terned after  the  1799  model,  continued  until 
1844. 

Assuming  that  some  of  the  1796  models 
were  Issued,  their  service  may  be  Included 
with  that  of  the  1799  model,  which  probably 
saw  its  first  service  in  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
followed  by  the  War  of  1812,  including  the 
battles  of  llppecanoe  (1811).  Lundy's  Lane 
(1814),  and  New  Orleans  (1816).  It  also 
served  in  the  first  Seminole  War  (1818),  the- 
Black  Hawk  War  (1832),  and  the  second 
Seminole  War  (1835),  and  the  Mexican  War 
(1845),  including  the  battles  of  Buena  Vista 
and  Chapul tepee  ( 1847) . 


PROJECT  PUSH 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
night.  March  8,  1966,  a  remarkable  group 
of  young  people  held  open  house  at  Shaw 
Junior  High  School  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Called  PUSH— Pupils  United  for  Su- 
perior High  Schools — they  represent 
schools  throughout  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. The  pupils  led  guided  tours  through 
small,  ill-ventilated,  ill -equipped,  gloomy, 
old  classrooms;  small  gymnasiums  with 
peeling  paint  and  dangerously  cracked 
floors  which  flood  during  each  rain; 
an  overcrowded  cafeteria  with  desks 
doubling  as  serving  tables:  and  other  in- 
adequate facilities. 

Remarkable  about  this  group  was  their 
age.  They  were  all  students  of  high 
school  or  Junior  high  school  age.  No 
faculty  advisers  or  parents  were  on  hand 
to  urge,  advise,  or  agitate.  With  pride, 
criticism,  and  a  desire  to  assume  respon- 
sibility and  work  toward  progress,  these 
youngsters  guided  the  adults  through 
the  school  and  patiently  explained  the 
conditions  In  each  nxm. 
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The  problems  were  numerous — an  Im- 
provL-ed  classroom  in  a  partltloned-off 
section  of  the  drafty  gymnaslxim 
whore  a  pupil  explained  how  the  bounc- 
ing of  a  basketball  against  the  classroom 
wall  ;nurfered  with  the  concentration 
of  the  students,  a  variously  used  science 
lab.  c»olc;r.g  ro<jin.  music  room,  where 
half  the  period  Is  spent  with  the  teacher 
writing  on  the  board  because  there  are  no 
books,  -ooms  without  deslcs,  broken  type- 
writers on  deslcs  so  close  together  that 
the  students  have  no  room  to  move  their 
arm.":  and  so  forth. 

Tlie  depre&sir^g  physical  plant  was  In 
.shaip  contra.'it  to  the  enthusiasm,  as- 
surance, and  articulateness  of  even  the 
youngest  student. 

E>urlng  the  brief  presentation  program, 
PUSH  chairman.  Dee  Moore,  of  Western 
Hiiih  School,  explained  that  the  students 
had  oreanized  on  a  cltywide  basis  for  the 
purpose  of  publicizing  conditions  and 
imfirovmg  their  schools.  She  said  the 
membership  of  PUSH  has  grown  to  more 
than  200  They  hope  to  Interest  promi- 
nent citizens  in  their  plight.  They  In- 
tend to  go  to  the  source,  as  their  fact 
sheet  puts  It.  and  hope  to  appeal  to  Con- 
^re.ss  \n  the  spring  She  told  of  a  PUSH 
par'v  at  which  $225  had  been  raised  for 
Sha  I   J  ;:  .!,r  High  School. 

.M:  .i...  •'  Gaines,  principal  of  Shaw 
J-Linic:  H;j;".  School,  placed  responsibil- 
ity f  :  U.t  shame  of  Shaw"  on  Congress 
aj.d  asked  for  help  In  the  schools  efforts 
to  improve  itself, 

Mrs  Dorothy  Lyiui,  president  of  the 
6haw  Junior  High  School  PTA,  explained 
that  thf  $225  had  been  used  for  needy 
pupils  and  expressed  the  gratitude  and 
support  of  the  PTA  for  the  activities  of 
PUSH. 

The  Reverend  Walter  Pauntroy,  of 
Washington,  D.C  .  deplored  the  neglect 
of  the  District  schools.  The  District  of 
Columbia  spends  less  money  for  educa- 
tion per  capita  than  any  State  In  the 
Union,  he  said,  and  school  construction 
progresses  at  a  rate  slower  than  In  any 
State  He  condemned  the  Capital  of  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world  for  shame- 
lessly neglecting  Its  duties  toward 
education. 

He  spoke  of  the  hope  for  the  future  one 
gained  by  seeing  children  organizing  and 
working  to  make  conditions  better  and 
urged  them  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  wonders  how  desper- 
ate actuj»l  dally  conditions  must  be  to 
produce  such  a  valiant  attempt  by  the 
'hlldren  to  effect  a  change.  The  chll- 
dr«'n  of  Washington.  DC.  the  Nation's 
Capita!  have  pointed  to  the  dreadful 
i^cglect  How  long  will  their  pleas  be 
Unored"" 

As  the  Reverend  Pauntroy  pointed  out : 

It  La  not  enough  to  have  Integrated 
schools — we  must  have  quality  schools 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  wUl  the  children 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  be  condemned  to 
an  Inferior  education?  I  call  on  all  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  question  In 
full  conscience  and  with  the  utmost  care. 


DISCRIMINATION    AND    THE 
SENIORITY  RULE 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Mississippi  [Mr.  WilxxamsI  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  renmrks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  age-old  tradition  in 
this  body  that  dictates  that  freshmen 
Members  should  be  seen  and  not  heard. 
In  breaking  this  tradition  of  long  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
forgiven  by  my  colleagues  In  this  body, 
and  especially  by  the  older  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  accumulated  two, 
three,  four,  and  even  five  terms  of  se- 
niority. Certainly  I  would  not  want  to 
offend  any  of  my  more  senior  junior  col- 
leagues, since  I  am  merely  serving  my 
10th  consecutive  term  In  this  body. 

Back  in  1942,  when  I  graduated  from 
the  fljring  cadets  and  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant,  our  class  was  in- 
formed that  we  were  being  made  "gentle- 
men by  act  of  Congress,"  and  were  ex- 
horted to  act  as  such  In  our  newly  ac- 
quired status  as  oCQcers.  Most  of  us  did 
our  best  to  conduct  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. In  January  1965.  after  accumulat- 
ing 18  years  of  seniority  here.  I  was  made 
a  'freshman  by  act  of  the  Democratic 
caucus."  In  this  newly  acquired  status, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  done  my  best  to  act 
accordingly. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eyelash  on  a  cold 
day  in  January  1965,  I  was  summarily 
relegated  from  the  high  and  lofty  rank 
of  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  the  lowest  of  the  commit- 
tee positions.  Since  there  were  22  Dem- 
ocratic members  on  the  committee,  I 
dropped  20  places,  and  if  there  had  not 
been  a  bottom  place  for  me  to  land,  I 
suppose  I  would  still  be  falling.  You  see, 
I  had  committed  the  unforgivable  sin 
of  voting  my  honest  convictions — along 
with  87  percent  of  my  constituency — In 
the  last  presidential  election.  The  fact 
that  my  own  State  Democratic  Party  had 
given  me  full  license  to  do  so  under  a 
unanimous  resolution  of  their  own  con- 
vention less  than  2  months  before  the 
election  constituted  no  defense.  The  fact 
remained  that  I  was  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  not  from  New  York  State 
for  instance,  where  such  offenses  are 
overlooked  or  excused  by  the  Democratic 
majority  here. 

Though  I  occupy  the  lowest  rung  on 
the  Democratic  seniority  ladder,  I  am  not 
new  in  politics.  I  harbor  no  malice,  ill 
will,  or  grudge  against  those  whose  po- 
litical ends  were  served  by  the  sentence 
Imposed  by  the  kangaroo  court  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  caucus.  I  under- 
stand their  situation.  Indeed,  what  Min- 
nesota or  California  or  New  York  poli- 
tician would  not  like  to  take  a  Mississippi 
or  South  Carolina  or  Alabama  or  Georgia 
political  scalp  home  to  display  proudly 
to  his  constituency?  Who  among  these 
would  not  covet  the  opportunity  to  say 
"look  at  me.  I'm  Sir  Oalahad:  I  slew 
a  Mississippi  dragon." 


No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave  no  bitterness 
or  rancor  toward  them;  but  I  do  pray 
for  their  forgiveness.  I  understand  fully 
the  vagaries  and  anomalies  of  politics, 
and  especially  power  politics,  and  accept 
this  as  a  political  fact  of  life. 

When  the  Democratic  caucus  met  in 
January  1965,  it  adopted  the  following 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  157  to  115: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  committee  on 
committees  Is  hereby  directed  by  this  Demo- 
cratic caucus  to  assign  the  last  two  positions 
on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  John  Beli.  Wuxxams,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Albert  W.  Watson,  of  South 
Carolina;  and  in  the  event  they  are  assigned 
to  any  other  standing  committee  of  the 
House  that  they  be  assigned  to  the  last 
position  on  said  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yielded  to  the  will  of 
the  majority.  As  to  Mr.  Watson,  he  has 
long  since  repaired  to  warmer  climes, 
and  my  discussion  here  will  not  concern 
him. 

The  resolution  did  not  make  it  clear 
whether  I  was  to  move  up  in  seniority 
in  the  event  of  future  vacancies  of  my 
committee,  but  it  would  stand  to  reason 
that  through  implication,  at  least,  it  was 
intended  that  I  was  to  be  consigned  to 
the  obscurity  of  a  political  "Siberia." 
there  to  languish  in  "durance  vile" 
throughout  the  term  of  this  Congi-ess 
Certainly  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
was  the  Intent  of  the  resolution,  as  I  am 
sure  it  was  the  intent  of  the  knights  in 
shining  armor  on  the  white  horses  who 
used  it  as  their  lance  to  slay  the  dragons 
and  claim  the  hands  of  the  fair  maidens 
of  political  acclaim. 

I  sit  so  far  away  from  the  chairman  of 
my  committee  I  cannot  see  him  without 
a  telescope.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  served  with  my  chairman  on  the 
committee  ever  since  he  came  on  the 
committee  after  me.  I  already  know 
what  he  looks  like,  so  bemg  unable  to 
see  him  from  where  I  sit  does  rwt  bother 
me  much.  However,  I  do  feel  that  any 
new  members  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee sliould  be  able  to  see  him  once  in 
a  while  and  to  see  what  he  looks  like 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  rise  to  make 
an  honest,  sincere,  and  heartfelt  pro- 
test today  in  behalf  of  my  colleague. 
Hon.  Brock  Adams. 

When  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Hon.  Oren  Harris,  resigned 
to  don  the  black  robes  of  the  judici- 
ary, and  Hon.  Harley  Staggcrs  was 
elevated  from  his  place  as  the  third  most 
senior  Democrat  on  the  committee  to 
the  chairmanship,  a  vacancy  was  created 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

When  the  vacancy  occurred.  I  informed 
members  of  the  coomiittee  on  commit- 
tees that  I  was  enjoying  the  historic  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  senior  Junior 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
that  I  trusted  they  would  abide  by  the 
mandate  of  the  caucus  and  leave  me  at 
the  bottom  of  the  seniority  ladder  on  my 
committee.  After  all,  I  have  no  Intention 
of  climbing  that  ladder  again,  rung  by 
rung,  I  belong  either  at  the  top  of  the 
committee,  or  I  belong  at  the  bottom.  I 
do  not  belong  in  the  middle.  Since  Uie 
caucus  had  made  the  decision  for  me,  I 
thought  certainly  I  could  depend  on  its 
holding  good  throughout  this  Congress. 
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You  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
learned  last  week  the  vacancy  had  been 
filled  by  a  first-term  Congressman,  and 
that  I  had  soared  from  the  lowly  22d 
position  into  the  stratosphere  of  No.  21. 
Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I 
could  express  pleasure  at  this  meteoric 
rise  In  seniority,  but  the  air  Is  so  thin  at 
that  altitude  I  have  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. I  feel  the  same  sensation  that  Major 
White  did  when  he  walked  In  space — I 
cannot  keep  from  falling  and  I  cannot 
keep  from  rising. 

I  have  tried  to  assess  the  situation  from 
every  angle,  particularly  to  diagnose  the 
apparent  change  of  heart  in  the  com- 
mittee on  committees.  1  wonder  If  it 
could  be  possible  that  the  Democratic 
study  group  demanded  Uiat  I  be  plum- 
meted forward  in  my  committee  senior- 
ity? Could  it  have  been  the  result  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership?  Did  Martin  Luther 
King  threaten  to  boycott  the  committee; 
were  they  afraid  it  might  escalate  the 
Vietnam  war? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  take  the  floor 
today  to  discuss  my  own  situation,  ex- 
cept as  it  affects  the  political  and  con- 
gressional fortunes  of  one  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  rise  in  the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  Brock  Adams,  who  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  our  committee, 
and  who  has  been  placed  below  me  in 
seniority  on  the  committee  notwithstand- 
ing the  mandate  of  the  caucus. 

Six  Democratic  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce are  serving  their  first  term  in  this 
body.  Without  exception,  all  six  of  these 
members  were  given  positions  senior  to 
the  one  given  me  by  the  committee  on 
committees  by  order  of  the  caucus.  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  must  the  seventh  flrst-term 
member  to  be  appointed  to  that  com- 
mittee be  made  the  victim  of  such  rank 
and  brazen  discrimination?  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  Mr.  Adams  not  being  given 
the  same  rights  and  prerogatives  of  Dem- 
ocratic seniority  that  are  being  enjoyed 
by  other  Democratic  members  of  equal 
seniority — or  lack  of  seniority?  It  must 
be  humiliating  indeed  to  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  to  be  singled  out  as 
the  only  Democratic  first-term  member 
on  our  committee  who  must  occupy  a 
position  junior  to  the  meet  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Democratic  committee  on  committees 
does  not  regard  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  to  be  applicable  to  the  Congress? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  If  I  were  Mr. 
Adams,  I  would  register  a  complaint  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  for  cer- 
tainly he  has  been  made  the  victim  of  a 
highly  discriminatory  act,  and  deserves 
their  protection. 

I  realize  that  I  can  do  nothing  to 
change  this  situation,  but  I  can  protest 
this  most  unfair  treatment  of  one  of  my 
respected  colleagues,  who  Is  entitled  at 
least  to  the  same  level  of  teniorlty  on  his 
committee  that  Is  enjoyed  by  other  mem- 
bers serving  their  first-term  in  the  Con- 
gress. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Adams  has  s(Mne  liberal 
friends  in  Congress  who  could  do  some- 
thing about  this;  I  do  not  know. 

But  if  so,  they  could  refrain  from 
bathing  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  grow  long 
hair  and  scraggly  beards,  don  tight  pants, 
dirty  sweatshirts  and  open  sandals,  learn 
to  master  the  "go  limp"  technique,  and 
conduct  sit-ins,  kneel-ins,  pray-ins,  and 
sleep-tns  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee room.  They  might  even  conduct 
a  wade -in  at  the  new  swimming  pool 
in  the  Raybum  Btiilding.  I  suggest  that 
because  demonstrations  and  civil  dis- 
obedience seem  to  be  the  way  to  get 
things  done  in  Washington  these  days. 
Obviously,  I  could  not  take  part  in  such 
a  protest  demonstration  because  I  have 
taken  a  public  position  against  them,  but 
I  am  siu-e  seasoned  recruits  among  our 
colleagues  would  be  readily  available, 
more  especially  those  who  gained  such  In- 
valuable experience  through  their  par- 
ticipation in  marches  on  Selma,  Mont- 
gomery, and  other  points  south. 

There  will  be  a  new  Congress  next 
year.  A  lot  of  us  will  be  back  for  that 
term,  and  a  lot  of  you  will  not  be  back 
The  Democratic  Members  who  do  return 
will  be  elected  under  the  rules  of  the 
Democratic  Parties  of  their  respective 
States;  that  is  the  only  way  they  can 
come  here  as  Democrats.  That  is  the  way 
I  came  here  tis  a  Democrat.  I  know 
that  you  will  feel  that  your  State's  Dem- 
ocratic Party  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  Immunities  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  any  other  State,  and 
that  you  will  be  recognized  as  a  Demo- 
crat here  if  you  have  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  your  State  party,  and  have  not 
violated  its  rules. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  product  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  I  have  t>een  nominated  an^ 
elected  to  Congress  10  consecutive  times 
by  the  Democratic  Party  and  Democratic 
electors  of  my  State,  and  I  have  never 
violated  any  of  their  rules  or  principles. 

When  I  supported  Senator  Goldwater 
for  President  in  1964,  I  did  so  with  full 
approval  of  the  Mississippi  Democratic 
Party,  as  outlined  In  a  resolution  passed 
imanlmously  at  its  September  1964  con- 
vention, less  than  2  months  before  the 
election. 

Those  who  felt  that  they  had  to  "pun- 
ish" me  for  having  voted  my  conscien- 
tious convictions  in  that  election  did  not 
take  Into  account  the  consequences  of 
their  act.  Indeed,  I  had  voted  as  87  per- 
cent of  my  constituency  voted,  and  I  had 
done  so  with  the  assurance  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Democratic  Convention  that  I 
could  do  so  without  in  any  wise  affecting 
my  party  affiliation. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  In 
Jackson,  Miss.,  the  Mississippi  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  held 
its  first  formal  meeting  since  the  caucus 
action.  In  this  meeting,  their  first  or- 
der of  business  was  to  adopt  a  resolution, 
copies  of  which  have  been  forwarded  to 
Hon.  John  McCormack,  Speaker; 
Hon.  Carl  Albert,  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader;  Hon.  EtrcENS  Kzogh,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus;  and  all 
Democratic  members  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


This  resolution  reads  as  follows,  and  I 
hope  that  all  Democratic  Members  of 
this  body  will  take  the  trouble  to  study 
it  carefully  in  the  light  of  the  action  of 
the  caucus  last  January. 

RESOLtmON     BT    THE     EXECUTIVE     COMMnTEX, 

Mississippi  Democratic  Party 

Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  of  Missis- 
sippi In  convention  assembled  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1964,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  (No.  1 ) .  a  portion  of 
which  Is  as  follows : 

"A  Mississippi  Democratic  Legislature  en- 
acted and  a  Mississippi  Democratic  Gover- 
nor signed  bouse  bill  439  which  Is  chapter 
309,  Laws  of  1948,  appearing  as  section  3129, 
Mississippi  Code  of  1942.  This  act  provides 
a  qualified  elector  with  the  right  to  cast  his 
ballot  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  as  he  may  choose  and  see  fit  with- 
out In  anywise  affecting  his  party  affiliations. 

"We  oppose  the  creation  of  a  two-party 
system  within  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
the  resultant  damage  this  coxold  create.  We 
CAll  on  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Democratic  Party  and  at  the  same  time  this 
convention  urges  aU  MtSBlsalppl  Democrats  to 
vote  for,  and  support,  those  candidates  who 
they  sincerely  believe  will  best  serve  our 
State  and  Nation  as  I^resident  and  Vice 
President." 

Whereas  acting  under  the  directives  thus 
specified,  and  with  the  unqualified  approval 
of  the  Mississippi  Democratic  Party,  as 
shown  by  the  vote  of  87  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied electors  voting.  Congressman  John  Bell 
Williams  cast  his  vote  for  those  presidential 
electors  who  supported  the  presidential 
nominees  who  In  his  opinion  more  clearly 
followed  the  p>olltlcal,  economic  and  social 
philosophy  of  the  people  of  Mississippi. 
These  nominees  were  Senator  Barry  Cold- 
water,  of  Arizona,  and  Congressman  William 
MUler.  of  New  York;    and 

Whereas  under  our  State  constltutloa, 
statutes,  and  the  rules  of  the  Mississippi 
Democratic  Party,  Mississippi  Democrats 
have  this  sacred  right  so  to  do;  and 

Whereas  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  heretofore  re- 
warded certain  northern  Democrats,  Includ- 
ing Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
with  a  chairmanship,  in  spite  of  the  fact  he 
deviated  from  the  Democratic  Party  of  New 
York,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  In 
Washington  repudiated  publicly  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  National  Democratic  Party,  and 
supported  the  Republican  nominees;  and 

Whereas  in  contrast  for  the  first  time  In 
modern  political  history,  a  deliberate  and 
malicious  reprisal  has  iseen  made  against  one 
of  Mississippi's  duly  elected  Representatives, 
who  has  a  distinguished  record  of  loyal  and 
forthright  service  In  Congress  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  Democratic  Party  of  Mississippi; 
and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  so  unjustified  and  unfair  that  It  Is 
in  fact  an  affront  to  and  an  assault  upon  the 
Integrity  of  the  Democratic  I»arty  of  Missis- 
sippi :   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  do  officially  deplore  the 
unwarranted  and  discriminatory  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  said 
House;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  T'hat  we  do  hereby  reassert  the 
right  of  Congressman  John  Bell  Williams 
and  all  other  Mississippi  Democratic  office- 
holders In  the  exercise  of  this  sacred  preroga- 
tive guaranteed  by  Mississippi's  statutes  and 
the  rules  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  MIssIb- 
slppl;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  do  now  call  upon  the 
Democratic  majority  In  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  reconalder  their  unjiutlfled 
action  In  denying  Mississippi's  Congressman 
John  Bkix  Williams  of  bU  seniority  rights 
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as   a   Democratic   Member   at  the  Houaa   of 
RepreBentadTes:  ant!  finally,  be  It  further 

Resolveii,  That  we  petition  nothing  more 
or  leas  than  that  Johi*  Bstx  Whxiams.  Dem- 
ocnitlc  Repreaentatlve  from  the  3tat«  of  MLa- 
slsslppl.  be  accorded  alt  the  prtTilegea,  rlghta. 
status,  and  prerogatives  appertaining  to  aU 
other  Democratic  Reprasentatlves  In  Con- 
gress, commensurate  with  their  respective 
seniorities:  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Hon.  John  W  McCoumack.  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representa tires;  Hon.  Cuo. 
Albxst.  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  Hon  Ettotnx  Kzoch,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  to  Hon.  W.  M.  Col- 
ttoM,  Hon.  Jamie  L  Wkittxji,  and  Hon. 
Tromas  O.  Abiwcstht,  Democratic  Congress- 
men from  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

aeq>ectfully  submitted.  Bldwell  Adam, 
chairman,  Mississippi  Democratic  Executive 
Committee. 

Adopted   In   open  meeting,   this   the   17th 
day  of  February    19M.   by   unanimous   yote. 
Btbs  p.  Mauuum, 
Secretary,  MiatUsippi  Democratic 

Executive  Committee. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  not  "punished"  by 
the  caucus  action  of  last  year,  but  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  punished.  The  action 
aRalnst  me  can  be  taken  no  other  way 
except  bls  action  against  the  Mississippi 
Democratic  Party  If  the  action  was  an 
Insult  to  me.  It  was  likewl.se  an  Insult  to 
the  Mississippi  Democratic  Party.  If 
the  caucus  action  was  recrimination 
against  me.  It  was  likewise  recrimination 
asainst  the  Democratic  Party  of  Mis- 
aiMlppl. 

Yes,  I  plan  to  oome  back  to  the  Con- 
Erress  next  year,  and  I  firmly  believe  my 
people  will  send  me  back.  We  are  weary 
of  beln«  treated  as  political  stepchildren, 
and  we  intend  to  change  that  situation. 
When  I  return  to  this  body  as  an  elected 
Representative  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  shall  expect 
to  be  accorded  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  seniority  that  appertain  to  any 
other  Democratic  Representative  from 
any  other  State,  and  I  shall  accept  no 
less. 

To  deny  me  that  will  be  to  deny  It  to 
the  Democratic  Party  and  electors  of  tlie 
SUte  of  Mississippi.  All  Members  of 
Congress  are  political  children  of  their 
respective  State  parties,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Sutc  Democratic  Party  might  well 
say  to  you  the  same  words  spoken  long 
a«o  by  the  savior  of  the  world:  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
It  imto  Me  * 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  SEV- 
ENTH ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  PAS- 
SAGE OP  THE  HAWAII  STATE- 
HOOD BILL 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
Mr  iMATSXTNAGA]  Is  recognlzed  for  «0 
jninutes 

Mr  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
last  week  we  celebrated  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  passage  of  the  Hawaii 
statehood  bill  by  this  august  body. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Pineapple 
Growers  Aasoclatkm  of  Hawaii,  my  col- 
ipairue,  the  gentle'woman  from  HawaU 
I  Mrs    MrNK!  .and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 


bringing  delight  to  the  taste  buds  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  their  staffs. 
We  hope  that  the  pineapples  picked  in 
Hawaii  only  48  hours  before  they  were 
delivered  by  United  Airlines  here  In 
Washlng^ton,  and  the  pineapple  Juice  and 
the  pineapple  "mahalo"  coffee  rolls,  all 
helped  to  give  some  indication  of  the 
deep  gratitude  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
feel  toward  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  March  11,  1959, 
that  the  Senate  passed  S.  50,  the  bill  to 
mskke  Hawaii  the  50th  State,  and  it  was 
on  March  12,  1959.  that  this  House  ap- 
proved the  Hawaii  statehood  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  323  to  89. 

How  well  I  remember  that  momentous 
occasion.  The  Hawaii  Territorial  Legis- 
lature was  then  in  session,  but  we  had 
called  a  recess  and  had  all  gathered  In 
the  lolani  Palace  House  chamber.  I  was 
the  majority  leader  of  the  house  then. 
We  were  in  direct  telephone  communica- 
tion with  our  then  delegate  to  Congress, 
John  A.  Burns,  who  was  relaying  to  us 
a  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  this  floor  from  one  of  the 
telephone  booths  In  the  cloakroom.  The 
receiver  at  the  other  end  was  hooked  up 
to  an  amplifying  system  so  all  assembled 
In  the  lolani  Palace  throne  room  could 
hear. 

When  the  final  vote  was  announced 
there  was  a  deafening  uproarious  cheer 
which  must  have  raised  the  rafters  of  the 
throne  room — but  only  for  a  moment, 
for  a  strange  thing  then  happened. 
Every  member  of  that  tumultuou3  crowd 
suddenly  found  himself  entranced  In  an 
almost  mysterious  overpowering  silence, 
and  as  If  guided  by  an  unseen  hand  all 
present  Joined  in  silent  prayer,  with 
heads  bowed,  some  kneeling,  many  with 
tears  unashamedly  welling  in  their  eyes, 
to  thank  the  Almighty  for  the  great 
blessing  He  had  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon 
Hawaii's  citizens  and  to  ask  Him  for  His 
divine  guidance  in  new  and  heavier  re- 
sponsibilities. I  can  never  forget  the  ex- 
citement and  the  gaiety,  topped  by  the 
moving  solemnity  of  that  great  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  of  Hawaii  were 
knocking  at  the  congressional  door,  ask- 
ing to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  we 
contended  that  as  a  State  we  could  make 
greater  contributions  to  the  Nation  than 
as  an  Incorporated  territory;  that  we 
would  serve  as  a  showcase  of  American 
democracy  in  the  vast  Pacific  region ;  that 
we  would  help  to  bridge  the  gap  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  East  and  the 
West;  that  we  would  develop  a  viable 
State  economy  and  become  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

After  only  7  short  years,  we  believe  we 
can  now  safely  say,  "We  told  you  so." 

The  summit  meeting,  held  in  HotmIu- 
lu  last  February  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  marked  a  dramatic  chap- 
ter in  our  International  relationship 
with  the  Asian  nations.  It  highlighted 
the  quiet  work  that  has  been  going  on 
for  years  at  the  East-West  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Exchange  and 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  many 
organizations  and  individuals  oorK^med 
with   the   promotion   of   better   under- 


standing between  Asians  and  Americans 
More  and  more,  Hawaii  is  gaining  recog- 
nition as  an  ideal  spot  for  Asian-Amer- 
ican gatherings.  During  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference  held  In  Tokyo 
last  November,  for  example,  the  Japa- 
nese leaders  suggested  that  Hawaii  be 
selected  as  the  site  for  annual  confabs 
between  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet 
and  Members  of  this  Congress. 

The  jpeople  of  Hawaii,  too,  have  devel- 
oped a  stronger  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  especially  equipped  to  play 
a  major  role,  by  geography  and  by  eth- 
nic background,  in  helping  to  establish 
International  understanding  and  coop- 
eration for  world  peace. 

Domestically,  statehood  has  brought 
phenomenal  business  growth  to  Hawaii. 
In  1955.  the  gross  State  product — the 
totsd  output  of  goods  and  services — 
amounted  to  $1.2  billion;  by  1964  it  had 
nearly  doubled  to  $2.2  billion. 

Although  F"ederal  expenditures,  stem- 
ming largely  from  the  mlUtary  buildup 
occasioned  by  the  unpleasantness  in 
Vietnam,  continue  to  comprise  a  major 
segment  of  the  Hawaiian  economy,  the 
accelerating  prosperity  is  based  on  more 
than  a  single  pillar.  Other  principal 
sources  of  Income  are  tourism,  the  sugar 
and  pineapple  industries,  building  con- 
struction, manufacturing,  and  diversified 
agriculture.  One  of  the  most  promising 
developments  in  the  last  category  has 
been  a  change  In  emphasis  In  the  mar- 
keting of  pineapples.  Export-?  of  fresh 
rather  than  canned  pineapples  have 
nearly  tripled  in  volume  in  the  last  3 
years. 

As  of  this  month  the  Islands  have 
enjoyed  139  successive  months  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.  In  total  personal  In- 
come. Hawaii  has  had  an  annual  growth 
rate  since  1954  of  7.5  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  5.5  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  In  1964.  Hawaii  ranked 
14th  among  all  the  States  in  per  capita 
Income.  Other  striking  comparisons  be- 
tween the  Islands  and  the  mainland  for 
the  decade  1954-84  are  these:  a  popula- 
tion Increase  for  Hawaii  of  38  percent 
as  compared  to  18  percent  nationally; 
a  32-percent  growth  in  civilian  employ- 
ment as  compared  to  16  percent  nation- 
ally; an  84-percent  Increase  in  retail 
sales  as  compared  to  55  percent  nation- 
ally; an  Increase  of  175  percent  in  elec- 
tricity generated  as  compared  to  98  per- 
cent nationally;  and  an  expansion  in 
private  bank  deposits  of  138  percent  as 
compared  to  22  percent  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  equally  noteworthy  that  consist- 
ently throughout  this  period,  Hawaii's 
rate  of  unemployment  has  been  below 
the  national  average. 

In  March  of  1965.  when  the  figure  for 
the  mainland  hit  a  7-year  low  of  4.7  per- 
cent, Hawaii's  rate  was  only  3.3  percent. 

Furthermore,  Hawaii  has  been  paying 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  more  taxes 
than  11  States. 

The  future  holds  promise  of  continu- 
ation of  the  Hawaiian  success  story. 
Experts  on  the  Hawaiian  economy  en- 
vision the  rate  of  advance  In  the  next 
decade  as  "more  than  equaling"  the  mag- 
nificent record  of  the  first  7  years  of 
statehood.  And  as  we  commemorate 
Hawaii's  seventh  annive*     ry  as  a  State, 
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as  one  of  Hawaii's  Representatives  to 
Congress  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  august 
body,  "Mahalo,  mahalo  nul  loa"  for  hav- 
ing bestowed  upon  our  island  State  the 
great  privilege  of  being  a  part  of,  and 
growing  with,  the  greatest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  this  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [  Mrs. 
Mink]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  rise  once  again  to 
say  "happy  anniversary"  to  my  State, 
and  to  express  my  gratitude  for  being 
here  today  as  a  Representative  from  the 
50th  State  of  the  Union.  For  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  were  here  for  the 
historic  debate  on  Hawaii  statehood 
back  in  1959,  perhaps  the  excitement,  the 
novelty  has  worn  off.  But  we  In  Hawaii 
still  remember  the  exhilaration  of 
achieving  statehood,  and  the  memory  is 
fresh  enough  to  vitalize  our  individual 
lives  and  our  society. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  a  more 
satisfying  and  momentous  transition 
than  that  from  territorial  status  to 
statehood  that  we  experienced  7  short 
years  ago.  All  our  efforts  and  our  hopes 
to  be  recognized  as  full-fledged  citizens 
of  this  Nation  came  to  culmination  in 
March  1959,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  the  statehood  bill,  and  the 
celebration  of  that  event  is  fresh  yet  in 
my  memory.  For  61  years  as  a  Terri- 
tory, we  had  labored  and  served  in  the 
shadow  of  America  without  being  con- 
sidered more  than  an  insular  possession, 
an  admitted  Polynesian  paradise  of 
flowers,  music,  and  the  graceful  hula. 
We  were  known  as  a  carefree  people,  but 
for  this  very  reason  there  were  doubts 
about  our  maturity  and  readiness  for 
responsibility.  Known  for  the  racial 
diversity  and  harmony  of  our  population, 
yet  we  were  mistrusted  for  the  same. 
Surely,  many  believed,  people  of  such 
varied  ethnic  background  could  not  be 
considered  fully  American. 

And  so  we  waited,  hoping  that  our 
loyalty  and  abilities  would  see  us  through. 
And  thus  it  was  to  be.  Perhaps  the 
magnificent  record  of  Hawaiian  combat 
units  in  World  War  II  was  the  catalyst, 
as  our  men  proved  time  and  again  their 
courage  and  devotion  to  democratic 
ideals,  even  after  having  been  brought 
up  in  a  relegated  status  in  which  full 
citizeivship  had  been  denied  them. 
Surely,  we  must  agree  that  the  unex- 
pected devotion  of  sons  of  Hawaii  to  the 
defeat  of  tyranny  around  the  world  be- 
came an  important  measure  of  our 
worth  and  our  deserving  of  full  state- 
hood. 

And  with  this  recognition,  after  the 
war  came  the  slow  dawning  of  a  new 
respect  for  Hawaii  and  its  people.  Many 
statesmen  who  ai-e  serving  in  the  89th 
Congress  today  became  persistent  advo- 
cates of  Hawaiian  statehood  during  those 
years,  and  their  efforts  on  our  behalf 
will  not  be  forgotten. 


As  the  postwar  economy  of  Hawaii 
boomed  and  the  political  life  of  our 
State  was  vitalized  by  the  activity  of 
young  dedicated  citizens,  the  quest  for 
statehood  became  only  a  matter  of  time. 
We  in  Hawaii  knew  in  our  hearts  that 
statehood  would  be  good  for  us;  we 
labored  to  prove  that  Hawaii  would  be 
good  for  the  United  States. 

With  an  ever -increasing  influx  of 
mainland  residents  coming  to  Hawaii 
to  live,  our  population  soared  over  750,- 
000  in  1965.  a  20-percent  increase  since 
statehood.  In  addition,  the  pleasures  of 
our  islands  were  sampled  by  600,000 
visitors  last  year,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  percent  since  1959.  Surely, 
these  must  be  added  to  the  resident 
population  as  people  who  have  adopted 
the  aloha  spirit. 

Hawaii  has  become  the  bastion  of  our 
Pacific  defense  establishment,  with  some 
63,000  service  residents,  and  this  military 
Infiux  has  contributed  in  no  small  way  to 
an  economy  that  has  driven  Hawaii's  per 
capita  Income  from  a  rank  of  22d  to  14th 
In  the  Nation  since  statehood. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  local  manufac- 
turing Increased  4  percent,  with  export 
products  such  as  Kona  coffee,  garments, 
canned  tuna,  pineapples,  other  fruits  and 
juices,  fiowers,  and  macadamia  nuts  wel- 
comed In  all  parts  of  America.  Whole- 
sale sales  have  Increased  almost  10  per- 
cent in  the  past  year,  and  the  value  of 
construction  went  up  more  than  9  per- 
cent. Bank  deposits  rose  almost  5  per- 
cent, and  the  retail  tax  base  zoomed  to  an 
8-percent  Increase  over  1964.  And  the 
end  of  this  boom  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Be- 
sides the  important  tourism  and  military- 
connected  business,  pineapple  in  Hawaii 
had  a  $125  million  exp>ort  value  in  1965, 
and  sugar  crops  were  valued  at  $175  mil- 
lion, while  the  civilian  labor  force  unem- 
ployment figure  continued  to  shrink  well 
below  4  percent.  Federal  tax  collections 
In  Hawaii  In  1965  hit  $285  million,  a 
definitive  proof  that  we  contribute  ou* 
share  to  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 

Our  educational  system  continues  to 
grow  in  stature,  and  Hawaii  now  ranks 
fourth  in  the  Nation  in  per  capita  State 
expenditures  for  all  education.  In  recent 
years,  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
students  who  begin  high  school  in  Hawaii 
complete  their  secondary  education,  a 
percentage  that  ranks  third  among  all 
the  5$  States.  Teachers'  salaries  con- 
tinue to  go  up,  and  school  construction 
funds  are  an  important  pari  of  our  bi- 
ennial budget. 

But  In  the  long  run,  Mr.  Speaker,  sta- 
tistics tell  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
good  Ufe  that  Is  possible  on  our  sunny 
shores  Is  no  small  part  of  the  Hawaii  that 
has  endeared  Itself  to  this  country.  The 
vigor,  the  intelligence,  and  the  congeni- 
ality of  our  people  have  contributed  not 
only  to  the  enrichment  of  life  in  Hawaii 
but  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  are 
pleased  with  what  we  have  been  able  to 
contribute  to  America,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  having  been  given  that  opportu- 
nity. It  Is  a  great  joy  for  me  to  share  in 
this  seventh  anniversary  of  statehood 
with  my  colleagues  and  friends  from  all 
the  great  States  that  combine  to  form 
this  suscessful  exjperiment  called  Amer- 


ica. I  bring  to  you  all  the  greetings  of 
my  State  and  my  constituents. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  dlstingtiished  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

aAWAHAJtl  STATIHOOD  ANNM-EBSABT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  sat- 
isfaction and  pleasure  today  to  be  able 
to  wish  the  citizens  of  our  50th  Sute  and 
their  extremely  capable  congressional 
delegation  a  hauoll  la  hanau  la-oe.  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  happy  birthday. 

Seven  years  ago  on  March  12,  1955. 
this  body  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  323  to  89  the  bill  which  President 
Eisenhower  signed  6  days  later  making 
Hawaii  our  50th  State.  It  has  l>een 
called,  and  rightly  so,  the  greatest  civil 
rights  bill  of  the  19508.  Statehood  did 
not  come  easily  for  Hawaii;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  had  been  sought  for  almost  100 
years  before  becoming  a  reality.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the  bill 
as  I  was  to  work  for  statehood  with  a 
succession  of  distinguished  citizens  from 
those ,  wonderful  Islands.  And  I  feel 
equally  privileged  to  list  as  a  friend  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  John 
A.  Burns,  who  for  so  many  years  as  a 
Delegate  to  this  body  and  In  other  capac- 
ities led  the  fight  to  bring  statehood  to 
his  islands. 

I  look,  too,  with  satisfaction  on  the 
achievements  of  the  East-West  Center 
of  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange 
located  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  I  am  happy  that  I  was  able 
to  join  with  the  then  Delegate  from 
Hawaii,  John  A.  Bums  and  the  then 
Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  the  Center 
which  has  done  so  much  to  bring  East 
and  West  together  In  an  academic  and 
so        environment. 

_-  late  beloved  President  Kennedy 
chose  Hawaii  to  be  the  scene  of  his  first 
major  address  on  civil  rights  and  said 
at  that  time : 

Hawaii  Is  what  the  United  SUtes  Is  striv- 
ing to  be. 

How  right  he  was.  Hawaii  with  Its 
cultures  and  races  is  Indeed  the  show- 
case of  American  democracy  and  one 
which  we  can  iJolnt  to  with  pride 
throughout  Asia  aixd  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
harmony  we  have  In  Hawaii  should  be  a 
major  weapon  for  this  country  in  the 
war  for  the  minds  of  men — particularly 
In  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  of  nations  which 
the  Communists  are  trying  so  hard  to 
sway  Ideologically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  p>ossible  to  continue 
for  hours  on  the  things  that  distinguish 
Hawaii — her  wonderful  climate  and 
beautiful  scenery,  her  Industry,  her 
awesome  volcanoes  and  unbelievable 
beaches,  the  warmth  and  strength  of  her 
people  and  their  devotion  to  this  coun- 
try. Instead  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  the  people  of  our  newest 
State  "aloha"  and  hauoll  la  haiiau  ia-oe. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman frcan  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney], 
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who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
speak  genuine  Hawaiian — hauoli  la 
hanau  ia-oe — to  which  I  respond  with 
mahalo  nul  loa. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spealter.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  resolutions  by  the  Con- 
Rress  admitting  Hawaii  as  a  State  of  the 
Union,  I  extend  to  our  fellow  Americans 
and  friends  in  the  Stato  of  Hawaii  the 
great  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  other 
States  that  within  our  dual  system,  Ha- 
waii is  an  Integral  part  of  our  great  coun- 
tiT  with  the  rights  and  fullness  of  state- 
hood 

It  was  my  pleasure,  with  so  many  other 
Members  of  both  branches  of  Congress, 
to  fight  for  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to 
statehood.  There  were  many  in  good 
faith  who  opposed  admission,  simply  be- 
cause Hawaii  was  not  contiguous  to  the 
continental  United  States.  That  argu- 
ment made  no  impression  upon  me  at  all, 
I  considered  It  an  irrelevant  reason  and 
arijument. 

To  me,  the  history,  size,  population, 
and  loyal tv  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  war- 
raiited  that  their  decades  of  ambition  be 
attained,  for  there  was  no  question  that 
the  American  spirit  and  the  love  of  our 
1  restitutions  of  government  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  as  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  other  States  of 
the  Union, 

The  admission  of  Hawaii  added 
strength  and  glory  to  our  beloved  coun- 
try. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  are  a  peo- 
ple, not  a  race  Our  people  are  of  all 
racial  origins  and  of  various  religions. 

Our  countr>'  Is  the  greatest  experiment 
of  aJl  histoiy  Over  and  above  the  differ- 
ences of  race,  color,  and  creed,  we  are 
Americans,  For  with  our  love  of  coun- 
■iv  of  our  Institutions  of  government,  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  Its  guarantee  of  liberty  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Individual  rights,  we  are  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and 
this  has  created  what  Is  properly  termed 
the  American  spirit,"  which  welds  us  to- 
gether as  a  people  and  a  Nation. 

As  a  territory,  and  now  eis  a  State.  Ha- 
waii and  her  people  are  an  outstanding 
example  of  "the  American  spirit."  The 
cor.trtbutlons  of  Hawaii  as  a  territory, 
and  now  as  a  State  of  the  Union  for  7 
V -ars,  have  strengthened  our  great 
country. 

In  the  years  that  He  ahead,  In  the 
union  of  50  States,  we  and  her  people. 
In  peace  and  war.  ■%-\\\  make  greater  con- 
tributions to  the  strength,  the  dignity, 
the  progress,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
beloved  country. 

I  salute  Hawaii  and  her  people  on  this 
anniversary, 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tlngvilshed  Speaker  for  his  remarks,  I 
wish  to  assure  the  Speaker  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  are  forever  grateful  for  the 
leading  and  major  role  which  he  played 
in  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  statehood 
when  he  was  majority  leader  of  this  great 
body      Thank  you. 


Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr,  WRIGHT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I.  too. 
should  like  to  Join  with  and  congratu- 
late our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii  on  the  celebration  of  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  statehood. 

Of  all  the  decisions  In  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  participate  during  the 
years  of  my  service  as  a  Member  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
perhaps  the  two  most  historically  sig- 
nificant events  were  those  in  which  this 
Congress  granted  statehood  to  Alaska 
and  to  Hawaii. 

I  first  saw  those  beautiful  Islands  early 
on  a  morning  of  1943.  Perhaps  their 
beauty  as  they  reflected  the  simllght  on 
that  occasion  was  partly  enhanced  in 
my  eyes  by  the  assurance  which  their 
appearance  on  the  horizon  gave  that  our 
navigator  had  properly  plotted  the  course 
from  Hamilton  Field.  Calif. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  there  for  all 
too  brief  a  while.  In  that  short  period. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing strangely  incongruous  about  the 
spectacle  of  this  proud  auid  dedicated 
and  loyal  people,  bearing  our  burdens 
and  our  taxation  on  a  par  with  other 
citizens  and  having  their  sons  drafted 
Into  our  military  service  to  do  battle  in 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  not  sharing  that  special  privilege  of 
citizenship  which  comes  with  voting  and 
with  being  represented  on  an  equal  basis 
in  the  Halls  of  the  US.  Congress. 

So  it  was  my  pleasure  later  to  join  in 
the  fight  for  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

During  that  conflict  of  World  War  II, 
many  of  my  personal  friends  and  associ- 
ates from  my  State  of  Texas  had  occa- 
sion to  discover  not  only  the  real 
patriotism  but  also  the  great  heroism  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  when  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  comprised  of 
Japanese-Americans,  fought  through 
the  German  lines  at  great  risk  and  at 
severe  loss  of  life  and  limb,  to  rescue 
part  of  the  36th  Division  from  Texas. 

I  said  then  and  say  today  that  those 
people  surely  were  and  are  and  will  be 
entitled  to  all  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  emoluments  that  go  with  be- 
ing full  fledged  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  historic  effect  of  our 
granting  statehood  to  Hawaii  demon- 
strated three  big  things;  three  big 
things  to  the  world  and  also  three  big 
things  Tor  history. 

First  of  all,  it  showed  that  this  coun- 
try, which  was  bom  upon  the  cry  that 
taxation  without  representation  is  tyran- 
ny, still  believes  it. 

Secondly,  it  demonstrated  that  there 
is  a  way  in  the  world  today  for  a  na- 
tion to  grow,  not  by  military  expansion 
and  armed  aggression  but  by  others  com- 
ing to  us  and  voluntarily  asking  to  share 
in  our  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

Finally.  I  believe  it  has  demonstrated 
to  the  world  that  this  thing  we  call 
democracy  Is  a  thing  that  works  not  Just 
for  Caucasians  but  for  orientals  and 
Polynesians  and  people  the  world  over, 
in  whose  hearts  beats  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  loyalty  to  their  coimtry. 


So  I  Join  you  in  saluting  this  seventh 
anniversary  of  statehood  for  the  great 
people  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright]  for  his  felicitations.  As  a 
member  of  the  100th  Battalion  which 
subsequently  became  the  1st  Battalion  of 
the  442d  Regiment.  I  feel  happy  now  to 
be  associated  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  as  an  honorary  Texan.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  saved  the  lost 
battalion  of  Texas,  we  of  that  regiment 
were  all  made  honorary  Texans.  For 
the  people  of  Hawaii  and  for  myself,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  that 
honor  and  for  the  generous  tribute  he 
has  paid  Hawaii's  people  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  in  this 
tribute  to  the  great  State  of  Hawaii  and 
Join  with  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  in  regard  to  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  16  years 
ago.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Insular  Affairs.  I  used  to  hear  a 
great  deal  about  statehood  for  Hawaii  in 
that  committee,  because  my  seatmate  on 
that  committee  was  Joe  Farrington.  I 
think  we  have  to  go  back  a  little  in  the 
history  of  the  attempts  to  gain  statehood 
for  Hawaii.  It  was  not  accomplished 
overnight  but,  rather,  was  a  long,  hard 
struggle  made  by  many  people  to  con- 
vince those  of  us  here  that  statehood 
should  be  enjoyed  by  Hawaii.  I  should 
like,  if  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  will 
permit,  to  pay  a  little  tribute  to  Joe  and 
Betty  Farrington  for  the  hard  work  that 
they  did  during  their  period  of  service 
here  in  building  the  highway  to  state- 
hood for  Hawaii,  together  with  many 
others.  Their  leadership  along  these 
lines  was  excellent  and  Invaluable. 

Just  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright  1  stated  earlier.  I  first  knew  Ha- 
waii during  the  war  when  I  was  there 
and  saw  the  loyal  support  that  the  fine 
people  of  that  great  State  gave  to  this 
country  at  that  critical  period  of  time. 
The  beauty  of  this  new  State  Is  well 
known  to  everyone.  I  think  anyone  who 
has  not  had  the  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  visiting  Hawaii  should  make 
It  their  one  ambition  to  go  there,  because, 
well.  It  is  paradise  out  there  In  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  mention  might  be 
made,  also,  of  a  great  thing  that  Is  being 
done  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  now;  namely, 
the  support  it  is  giving  to  the  East -West 
Cultural  Center  of  the  United  States 
where  the  scholars  from  Asia  come  in  to 
leam  more  about  us  and  our  democracy. 
This  is  making  a  great  contribution,  I 
think,  to  friendship  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
the  Far  East.  This  is  Just  an  offhand 
suggestion  that  I  am  making  now.  The 
gentleman  from  Hawaii,  now  in  the  well 
of  the  House  [Mr.  MatsxjnacaI,  Is  the 
Congressman  of  the  district  where  one  of 
my  grandsons  resides  who  Is  now  a  citi- 
zen of  Hawaii.     I  hear  many  fine  things 
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from  my  grandson  about  the  friendships 
that  he  has  been  able  to  make  since  he 
has  been  In  this  great  new  State  of 
Hawaii. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  express  my  feel- 
ings on  this  subject,  and  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  him  and  to  the 
fine  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bow]  for  his  felicitations.  I  know  of  the 
great  Interest  he  has  had  in  the  further 
development  of  the  East-West  Center  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Exchange.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  a  much  closer  asso- 
ciation with  his  grandson,  now  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  when  I  return  to  my  home 
State  after  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Join  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  in  congratulating  the  great  State 
of  Hawll  on  this.  Its  seventh  anniversary 
as  a  member  of  our  magnificent  Union  of 
American  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii  in  1947,  in  1950.  and  in  1953.  and 
finally  again  In  1959.  I  was  pleased,  in- 
deed, to  support  statehood  for  Hawaii, 
first,  because  the  citizens  of  this  great 
State  deserved  it:  and.  secondly,  because 
citizens  from  my  own  State  of  Louisiana 
worked  hard  and  diligently  to  secure 
statehood  for  Hawaii. 

There  is  one  private  citizen  who  is  still 
very  much  alive  and  active,  Mr.  George 
Lehleitner,  of  New  Orleans,  who  spent  a 
fortune  In  his  own  money  to  help  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  and  also  to  help  the 
people  of  Alaska  to  obtain  statehood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  had  the  same  experi- 
ence as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  Just  described  his  first  visit  to 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Lehleitner  was  so  taken  with 
the  beauty  of  the  island  and  the  devotion 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  people  that  it  be- 
came with  him  a  matter  of  dedication  to 
secure  statehood  for  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  former 
Representative  Henry  Larcade,  Jr..  who 
represented  the  Seventh  District  of  my 
State  for  10  years,  and  he.  too.  Joined 
most  effectively  in  this  fight  to  secure 
statehood  for  Hawaii 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  many  ties  with 
this  our  newest  State.  I  must  say,  too. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  service  here  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawsdi,  Patsy  Mink, 
whose  beauty  is  equaled  only  by  the 
beauty  of  the  isle  itself,  and  the  bril- 
liance of  the  gentleman  who  now  occu- 
pies the  well  of  the  House  has  Indeed 
been  an  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  zest  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  these  two  Members  who  repre- 
sent our  newest  State  transmits  itself  to 
all  of  us  who  have  had  the  great  honor 
and  the  high  responsibility  of  serving 
here  for  many  years. 

In  a  sense  you,  Sparkt,  and  your  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink],  typify  the  constant  re- 


newal of  the  American  Ideal  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  people  everjrwhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  House  approval  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  I  am  more  convinced  tlian  ever 
that  this  was  one  of  the  wisest  decisions 
the  Congress  has  made  in  our  history. 
In  fact,  I  often  wonder  why  we  waited  so 
long.  Tlie  first  bill  to  provide  statehood 
for  our  50th  State  was  Introduced  by  the 
Hawaiian  delegate  to  Congress  in  1919 — 
and  it  was  not  until  40  years  later,  in 
March  1969.  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  finally  gave  approval. 

We  all  know  now  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  stronger  today  be- 
cause of  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  full- 
fledge*  partnership  in  our  great  Union. 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  happy,  Indeed, 
to  salute  the  State  of  Hawsdl,  and  I  am 
equally  happy  to  salute  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunagaJ  and  his 
distinguished  and  lovely  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MinkI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip. 

I  happen  to  be  a  very  close  friend  of 
Mr.  George  Lehleitner,  who  Is  very  much 
alive.  He  is  still  interested  In  worth- 
while projects  such  as  which  he  under- 
took for  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  We  of  Ha- 
waii are  certainly  grateful  to  him  and  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  it  was  a  Con- 
gressman from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Larcade,  who  headed  one  of  the  first 
congressional  Investigatory  missions  to 
Hawaii.  It  was  Mr.  Larcade's  commit- 
tee which  came  back  and  made  one  of 
the  most  favorable  reports  on  Hawaii. 
Like  these  great  friends  of  Hawaii,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI 
has  unmistakably  demonstrated  his 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Hawaii,  who 
shall  forever  be  grateful  to  hlra  and  to 
his  great  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PENDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  some 
Americans  doubted  the  practicality  or 
the  wisdom  of  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I 
never  shared  any  of  these  misgivings  my- 
self. I  rejoiced  when  statehood  was 
achieved  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and 
I  must  add  I  have  heard  no  expressions 
of  misgivings  since  that  happy  event  7 
years  ago.  So  I  am  very  happy  to  Join 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuwaga]  in  rec- 
ognizing tills  great  milestone. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
may  be  Interested  in  an  item  which  I  read 
in  a  newspaper  several  weeks  ago  quot- 
ing a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  very 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Government  of 
Australia.  I  do  not  recall  the  leader's 
name  at  this  moment,  but  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  Australia  he  made  a 
very  significant  observation.  He  said  he 
believed  that  within  a  period  of  not  more 
than  20  years  New  Zealand  must  some- 
how become  a  part  of  the  United  States 
for  security  reasons.  He  said  Australia 
can  hold  out  a  little  bit  longer,  but  not 
much. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  observation 
of  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  Aus- 
tralia. He  added  a  further  conunent. 
He  stated  that  lest  one  think  this  Is  an 
Impractical  idea,  he  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Australia  is  closer  to  Ha- 
waii than  Hawaii  Is  to  the  mainlaiKi  of 
the  United  States. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  knows  what  the 
future  will  hold  for  this  growing  house 
of  freedom.  Certainly  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii has  been  a  source  of  gratification 
and  I  think  encouragement  to  all  those 
who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  free- 
men everywhere  will  have  close  ties  with 
one  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  I  might  state  that 
we  would  be  more  than  happy  to  make 
Australia  a  county  of  Hawaii.  Knowing 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Findlby],  I  am  doubly 
happy  that  the  gentleman  has  joined  in 
extendliig  his  felicitations  to  the  good 
people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  hap>py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  for  taking  this  time  and  giving 
some  of  us  an  opportunity  to  say  how 
very,  very  happy  we  are  that  7  years  ago 
we  made  a  most  wise  decision. 

Mr,  Speaker,  somehow  it  is  typical  of 
Hawaii  tliat  7  years  after  being  the 
recipient  of  perhaps  the  greatest  gift  that 
can  be  given  to  any  area,  Hawaii  should 
say  "thank  you"  again. 

Gratitude  is  a  very  transitory  thing  in 
public  life.  But  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  Hawaii  is  as  grateful  for  state- 
hood today  as  it  was  on  that  historic 
date  7  years  ago.  The  gentleman's 
description  of  what  happened  in  Hawaii 
on  the  day  that  the  statehood  bill  passed 
here  In  the  House  set  loose  a  flood  of 
recollection  in  my  own  mind.  I  was  some 
distance  away  from  where  the  gentle- 
man was  located  at  that  time,  I  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  have  been  the  floor  manager 
for  the  Hawaiian  statehood  bill,  I  re- 
member well  we  were  discussing  the 
House  bill  on  that  occasion  and  not  the 
Senate  bill  which  had  passed  the  day 
before.  So  about  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  believe  it  was,  I  moved  to  substi- 
tute the  Senate  bill.  I  recall  that  the 
then  majority  leader,  now  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  whispered 
to  me,  "What  are  you  doing  that  for? 
Don't  you  want  to  be  the  one  man  who 
will  send  two  statehood  bills  to  the 
White  House  in  your  name?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  that  honor,"  But 
I  said  that  In  Hawaii  at  this  moment, 
people  are  standing — they  are  standing 
by  piles  of  wood  with  matches  In  their 
hands — they  are  ready  to  whoop  it  up. 
I  said  that  if  we  wait  another  day,  it  will 
be  an  anticlimax.  So  while  I  did  sur- 
render that  unique  honor  of  having  my 
name  on  two  statehood  bills,  there  Is 
enough  honor  for  all  of  us  in  the  very 
fact  that  Hawaii  has  become  a  State. 
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I  listened  with  great  biterest  to  what 
the  gentleman  h&s  told  us  about  the 
progress  since  statehood.  I  listened 
with  a  jfreat  deal  of  pride  too.  But  I 
think  in  addition  to  all  the  magnificent 
economic  trains,  Hawaii  has  reason  to 
be  proud  today  that  when  the  call  of 
the  House  Is  made  In  this  Chamber, 
one  of  the  names  called  Is  that  of  a 
gentleman  named  Matsunaca. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr  CBrixn).  Insofar  as  the  people 
of  Hawaii  are  concerned,  deep  In  their 
hearts  they  still  consider  Leo  CBriin. 
of  New  York,  as  the  author  of  their 
sutehood  bill.  I  realize  the  sacrifice 
that  the  gentleman  did  make  in  sub- 
stituting the  Sermte  bill  for  the  House 
bill  for  passage  In  this  body  on  March 
12,  1959  The  'Tact  that  as  House 
manager,  he  obtapied  a  majority  of  323 
to  89  is  something  that  we  have  never 
yet  t>een  able  to  get  over.  We  had  not 
expected  such  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. We  know  It  was  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  we  were  able  to  get  such  a 
majority  and  for  the  people  of  Hawaii 
I  once  again  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tlngulshed  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  IMr,  Albert  1. 

Mr  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  able  to  be  here  today 
to  follow  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  whom  I  followed  7  years 
a«o  when  he  led  the  statehood  for 
Hawaii  bill  through  to  passage  on  the 
Hi. or  of  this  very  Chamber.  I  am  happy 
t.j  be  here  too  to  follow  the  distinguished 
-"  •.man  from  Hawaii  who  n  presents 
!...  i.e'Aest  State  In  the  Union,  who  to- 
Ki'-her  with  his  charming  colleague, 
F'MSY  Mink,  has  brought  great  talent 
aic!  dedication  to  the  House.  We  are  all 
\e;y  fond  of  them;  we  have  no  finer 
Members. 

Uke  some  of  our  colleagues,  I  had  the 
honor  of  visiting  the  State  of  Hawaii 
long  before  it  became  a  State.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  first  trip  to  Hawaii 
was  in  1928  when  I  was  a  sophomore  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sjjendlng  about  6  weeks  in 
Hawaii  at  that  time.  It  was  a  great 
experience  and  during  my  visit  I  learned 
a  lot  about  this  wonderful  island 
aiThlpelago 

In  the  first  place  I  learned  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  all 
the  world.  Only  the  poets  can  properly 
describe  Hawaii,  They  have  been  cor- 
rect in  referring  to  Hawaii  as  the  pearl 
of  the  Pacific.  We  on  the  mainland 
have  long  sung  about  America,  the 
beautiful.  Since  Hawaii  came  into  the 
Union,  America  has  become  more  beauti- 
ful. 

I  learned  years  ago  that  HawaU  more 
than  any  part  of  the  United  States  was 
a  place  where  men  of  various  national 
and  racial  origins  could  live  together  not 
only  In  peace  and  harmony  but  In  com- 
plete brotherhood  and  cooperation. 
Never    In   my   life   had    I   ever   seen    a 


friendlier  or  more  hospitable  people. 
Never  had  I  seen  a  more  democratic 
people — people  who  are  dedicated  by 
their  very  nature  and  environment  to 
the  principles  of  democracy. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  ever  seen  a 
more  patriotic  people.  Wherever  I 
went — to  Oahu,  to  Hawaii  or  to  the 
smaller  islands — I  found  among  people 
of  Polynesian.  European,  and  Asiatic 
origin  a  uniform  devotion  to  America 
and  all  that  it  means.  I  can  only  say 
that  never  in  my  life — and  I  think  never 
in  the  history  of  this  country — did  a 
people  more  thoroughly  and  completely 
earn  the  right  to  be  full-fledged  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Hawaii  came  Into 
the  Union  as  a  matter  of  right. 

We  all  rejoice  that  she  is  now  one 
of  the  States  and  congratulate  her  on 
this  legislative  anniversary  of  her  ad- 
mission. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  words 
of  felicitation.  The  people  of  Hawaii 
well  know,  through  our  representations 
made  back  home,  that  the  majority 
leader  has  given  such  a  guiding  hand  to 
all  Members  of  the  Hawaiian  delega- 
tion who  have  served  in  this  body  that 
the  majority  leader's  name  is  well  known 
in  Hawaii.  I  shall  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued association  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  His  sup- 
port of  Hawaii's  cause  has  continued 
beyond  the  granting  of  statehood  to  the 
aloha  Islands. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  I^ATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga]  on 
this  very  important  occasion.  The  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  can  well  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  represents  them  in  Congress 
and  proud  of  his  service  in  this  body,  as 
well  as  the  service  of  our  charming  col- 
league IMrs.  Mink].  Both  of  Hawaii's 
Representatives  are  making  an  Invsdu- 
able  contribution  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  House.  This  alone  shows  the  fore- 
sight and  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  7  years  ago  when  the 
House  voted  to  admit  Hawaii  to 
statehood. 

All  of  us  also  can  learn  lessons  from 
the  history  of  Hawaii  and  the  interracial 
harmony  which  prevails  in  the  islands. 
The  comlngllng  and  blending  of  the 
various  racial  strains  show  that  we  can 
Indeed  achieve  in  this  world,  if  we  fol- 
low the  lesson  of  Hawaii,  peace  among 
men  and  among  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  7  years  ago  today,  voted 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood,  the  mar- 
velously  diverse  peoples  of  our  Pacific 
territory  were  giving  lessons,  unheeded 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  art  of 
Interracial  harmony. 

Ftor  generations  the  Hawaiian  popu- 
lation has  defied  an  exact  racial  account- 
ing. In  1940  the  major  ethnic  groups 
were  Japanese.  Caucasian.  Hawaiian  and 
part-Hawaiian.  Filipino,  and  Chinese. 
But  these  distinctions  merely  hinted  at 
the  unique  combinations  of  blood  lines 
within  and  between  the  categories.    A 
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girl  might  have  been  of  English,  Portu- 
guese. French,  and  German  descent;  a 
boy  might  have  been  of  English,  Japa- 
nese. Filipino,  and  Hawaiian  descent. 

Twenty-six  years  later  the  Islands 
boasted  the  same  primary  divisions,  ex- 
cept that  the  Caucasians,  who  had  been 
only  half  as  numerous  as  the  Japanese, 
had  replaced  the  latter  as  population 
leaders.  But  the  intermingling  of 
heredities  was  just  as  complex;  and  the 
good  will  and  tolerance  that  is  so 
peculiar  to  the  islanders  was  just  as 
pronounced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  harmony  has  prevailed 
among  a  people  in  whom  every  one  of  the 
64  possible  racim  strains  can  be  found. 
Perhaps  the  close  association  of  many 
racial  groups  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
canneries.  In  the  marts  and  the  neigh- 
borhoods, revealed  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  one  to  another.  Perhaps  the  very  air 
of  tranquillity  enveloping  Hawaii  has 
made  for  good  will  and  cooperation. 
Whatever  the  reason,  or  reasons,  no 
other  people  have  lived  together,  worked 
together,  and  played  together  with  less 
friction. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of 
Hawaii's  equable — and  equitable — so- 
ciety is  the  ignorance  of  bias  among  Ha- 
waii's children.  In  school  and  at  play 
they  revel  in  their  Americanism  and  its 
equality.  It  is  heartwarming  to  see  a 
pretty  Chinese  girl  leading  the  school 
band  at  a  football  rally  while  her  Japa- 
nese. Caucasian,  and  Hawaiian  class- 
mates respond. 

The  practice  of  racial  equality  in  the 
everyday  lives  of  the  people  is  rooted  in 
a  long  tradition  of  mutual  tolerance  and 
an  even  older  rationale  that  harmony  is 
the  only  sensible  guide  to  community 
living. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  those  on 
the  mainland  who  could  profit  from  a 
reading  of  the  lessons  Hawaii  offers. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  most  of  the 
world  could  afford  a  class  or  two  In  the 
Hawaiian  school.  Its  lessons,  and  its 
solutions,  show  the  way  to  brotherhood 
and  world  peace. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
RyanI.  Realizing  what  a  leader  he  has 
been  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  and  world 
brotherhood,  I  feel  doubly  grateful  for 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  frc«n  New 
York. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KREBS.  I.  too.  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  on  this,  their 
seventh  anniversary  as  a  State,  and  to 
take  an  added  moment  to  pay  a  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Patsy  MinkI. 
for  the  outstanding  representation  they 
are  giving  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

HAWAn:    ISLES  or  American  destiny 

The  paradise  Islands  that  are  Hawaii 
have  constituted  a  magic.  Irresistible  lure 
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to  Americans  for  well  over  a  century. 
Exotic,  glamorous  ports  of  call  in  the 
days  of  the  clipper  ships,  the  Islands  in 
the  jet  age  are  still  primary  meccas  for 
malrUand  Americans  jroung  in  heart  and 
appreciative  of  beauty  in  Its  myriad  of 
forms. 

For  all   their   urunatched  charms  as 
founts  for  refreshment  of  the  spirit,  the 
Islands    also    have    offered    compelling 
material     reasons     for     enchantment. 
Early    in    the    l&th    century,    whalers, 
traders,   and   sugar   planters   from    the 
United  States  and  other  Atlantic  com- 
munities perceived  with  Increasing  clari- 
ty   the    economic    possibilities    of    the 
Pacific  archipelago.    Before  1850  most  of 
the  ships  calling  at  Hawaii  were  Ameri- 
can; and  within  a  few  years  hopes  were 
expressed  throughout  America  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii  would  become,  not 
an  American  protectorate  in  the  image 
of  European  colonialism,  but  an  Ameri- 
can State.    In   1854  the  United  States 
negotiated  with  Hawaii  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation providing   for  the   Immediate 
according  of  statehood  to  the  Islands. 
Largely  because  of  the  selfish  opposition 
of  certain  sugar  Interests  In  the  United 
States,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Despite  repeated  reverses,  a  succession 
of  American  Presidents  kept  alive  the 
hope  that  Hawaii  eventually  would  be 
counted  among  the  sisterhood  of  States. 
Treaties  of  commercial  reciprocity  with 
the  kingdom  were  concluded  in  1855  and 
1867,  but  on  each  occasion  the  American 
Senate  withheld  consent.    By  1875.  how- 
ever. Senate  opposition  had  largely  dissi- 
pated,  and   a  comprehensive   treaty  of 
reciprocity  was  finallj-  ratified.    The  de- 
pressed  Hawaiian   sugar   industi-y   was 
immediately  stimulated  to  new  heights 
while  the  economy  in  general  became  so 
tied  to  the  United  States  that  political 
union    became    as    logical    as    it    was 
inevitable. 

Within  25  years  Hawaii  became  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  half  a  century 
more  was  to  elapse  before  Hawaii's  des- 
tiny was  finally,  and  fully,  realized. 

After  the  fabulous  Queen  Liliuokalanl 
was  forced  by  revolutionists  to  abdicate 
in  1893,  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  began  a 
fitful,  half-hearted  existence  that  en- 
dured only  half  a  decade.  The  leaders 
of  the  new  nation  actually  preferred  In- 
tegration with  the  United  States,  and  in 
1897  approved  a  treaty  of  annexation 
drafted  by  the  McKlnley  administration. 
Ratification,  however,  was  stalled  indef- 
initely foUowlng  the  registering  of  com- 
plaints by  both  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  antiexpansionlsts  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate. 

While  the  treaty  lingered  in  limbo,  the 
Spanish -American  War  erupted.  Con- 
siderations of  Hawaii's  strategic  impor- 
tance were  now  added  to  the  philosophic, 
economic,  and  political  arguments  for 
annexation;  and  In  the  early  summer  of 
1898  the  fight  for  the  treaty,  which  re- 
quired the  affirmation  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  subsided,  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  annexation,  which 
could  be  passed  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
In  both  Houses,  was  Introduced.  The 
resolution    was    quickly    approved,    and 
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President  McKlnley  signed  It  on  July  7. 
1898. 

Two  years  later,  on  June  14.  1900,  Ha- 
waii, following  passage  of  the  Organic 
Act,  was  designated  an  inconwrated  ter- 
ritory and  thus  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  Uruted  States. 

The  Hawaiian  people  were  now  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  they  enjoyed  a 
large  measure  of  autonomy.  But  they 
could  not  elect  their  own  Governor,  who, 
along  with  all  other  Federal  officers,  was 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Federal  Senate. 
Their  only  voice  in  national  affairs  was 
through  a  nonvoting  delegate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Complete 
self-government  remained  far  in  the 
offing. 

Cries  for  statehood,  In  Hawaii  and  on 
the  mainland,  were  muted  for  a  genera- 
tion. In  Hawaii,  the  people's  energies 
were  devoted  largely  to  making  the  is- 
lands the  most  prosperous  of  America's 
territories:  a  high  Jegree  of  financial 
solvency  had  to  be  reached  before 
thoughts  of  statehood  could  seriously  be 
entertained.  In  America,  the  so-called 
Yellow  Peril  posed  by  Japan  engendered 
suspicion  of  the  loyalty  of  Hawaii's  many 
Japanese-Americans. 

By  1919  the  Islanders  were  justifiably 
proud   of  their  economic  progress  and 

were      confident — somewhat      naively 

that  they  had  given  ample  proof  of 
their  Americanism;  in  that  year  the 
Hawaiian  delegate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Joseph  Kuhio  Kalanl- 
anaole.  a  former  Prince  of  the  Realm 
Introduced  the  first  of  what  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  long  series  of  bills  to  admit 
Hawaii  to  statehood.  The  bill  died  in 
committee.  From  that  time  until  1959 
approximately  50  statehood  bills  were 
introduced  In  the  Congress. 

Three  time— in  1947.  1950,  and  1953— 
the  House  overwhelmingly  approved  ad- 
mission, and  once — In  1954— the  Senate 
consented  to  the  entry  of  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii;  but  on  each  occasion  the 
admitting  bill  failed  of  final  passage. 

The  arguments  over  the  years  against 
statehood    were   numerous.    repeUtlous 
and  Invalid.    Perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all 
the  canards  was  that  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  imequaled  r-^cord  for  valor  In  World 
War  II  that  was  written  in  the  blood  of 
Hawaii's  Nisei  demoUshed  In  the  minds 
of  all  reasonable  men  this  absurd  charge 
of  disloyalty.     Another  specious  argu- 
ment was  that  Hawaii  lacked  the  re- 
sources and  the  people  to  support  state- 
hood.    Hawaii,  in  fact,  was  the  richest 
territory  ever  to  seek  admission  to  state- 
hood.    In  1959.  per  capita  income  was 
only   $42    below   the   national   average- 
m  1961  It  was  $144  above  that  average' 
In  terms  of  popiOatlon,  Hawaii  Is  larger 
than  seven  other  States. 

After  Alaska  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  January  3.  1959.  pressure  for 
the  entry  of  America's  last  incorporated 
territory  became  inexorable — and  right- 
ly so.  Certainly  Hawaii's  qualifications 
for  statehood  were  no  less  Impressive 
than  had  been  those  of  Alaska.  On 
March  11.  1959.  the  Senate  passed  a 
Hawaiian  statehood  bill  by  a  vote  of  76 


to  15,  and  the  next  day  the  House  ap- 
proved It  by  the  margin  of  323  to  89. 
Exactly  a  week  later  the  President  signed 
the  bm.S.  50,  Into  law. 

The  59-year  battle  was  over;  there 
remained  only  technicalities  to  be  re- 
solved and  the  issuance  of  the  official 
Presidential  proclamation  of  admission. 
Hawaii — and  America — had  won.  Ha- 
waii had  realized  its  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  Hawaii,  but  the 
entire  United  States  are  Infinitely  richer 
because  of  this. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Krebs) 
for  his  remarks.  Serving  with  him  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, I  have  truly  enjoyed  my  asso- 
ciation with  him  and  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  continued  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remem- 
ber well  the  gallant  fight  which  was 
waged  to  make  Hawaii  our  50th  State 
as  we  mark  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  In  the  House. 

I  feel  personally  close  to  Hawaii  be- 
cause a  very  dear  friend  of  mine.  George 
H.  Lehleltner.  of  New  Orleans,  more 
than  any  other  individual — In  Govern- 
ment or  out — had  been  at  the  forefront 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

Also.  I  recall  well  the  friendships 
which  were  cemented  with  Joe  and  Betty 
Parrington  and  later  John  Bums  when 
they  were  delegates  from  HawaU. 

On  March  12.  1959,  this  body  voted 
323  to  89  to  sew  another  star  on  Old 
Glory's  ocean  of  blue.  Hawaii  has 
earned  this  vote  of  confidence  over  the 
years,  and  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
her  on  her  seventh  birthday. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker 
Europe  always  has  had  its  disciples  and 
the  call  of  the  Caribbean  is  ever  seduc- 
tive, but  Hawaii,  with  Its  polyglot  peoples 
and  Its  variety  of  Edens,  exudes  a  charm 
that  has  enthralled  mainland  Americans 
in    progressively    greater    number    ever 
since  the  Congress  7  years  ago  on  March 
12,  1959.  opened  the  door  to  statehood 
It  is  not  merely  the  distinctive  beauty 
of  each  of  the  seven  major  inhabited 
Islands  that  In  the  last  decade  has  in- 
duced millions  of  Americans  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  to  desert,  for  vary- 
ing periods,  their  native  States.     It  is 
not  only  the  numberless  wonders   from 
the  softly  appeaUng  to  the  awe  inspir- 
ing, that  abound;  it  certainly  is  not  ex- 
clusively the  delightful  personality  of  the 
purebred   Hawaiians   who.   constituting 
only    1   percent   of   aU   the   peoples    In 
the  islands,  amiably  accept  all  "foreign- 
ers." including  their  multiracial  fellow 
citizens  of  Hawaii.     It  is  the  synthesis 
of  all  these  factors,  and  the  admixture  of 
the  essence  of  Polynesia,  the  Orient,  and 
the  West  that  make  up  the  magnetism 
of  Hawaii. 

In  1950.  50.000  tourists  visited  the  Is- 
lands and  left  behind  $24  million.  In 
1964  the  number  of  visitors  rose  to  500  - 
000;  they  spent  $225  million.  Last  year 
600.000  sightseers  parted  with  $250  mll- 
Uon.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  the 
Islands  will  be  hosts  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion guesta  annually;  Indeed.  It  is  not 
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unrea-xjia.  iC  to  predict,  as  airline  round- 
trip  tickets  planunet  in  cost,  friendly  an- 
nual invasions  of  a  million  and  a  half 
bewitched  souls  within  a  decade. 

In  anticipation  of  an  ever-increasing 
influx,  hotels,  for  the  modestly  endowed 
as  well  as  the  affluent,  are  almo«i  literally 
springing  up  all  over  the  neighbor  islands 
ot  Kauai.  Maul,  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as 
on  Honolulu's  Waikikl  Beach.  Waikiki 
a; ready  has,  among  many  other  hotels. 
uie  535-room  Royal  Hawaiian,  the  Ha- 
waiian Village — a  complex  that  will  soon 
be  expanded  by  a  $27  million  project — 
and  the  Ilikai,  another  $27  million,  30- 
story  hotel  and  condominium  apartment 
house. 

These  impressive  figures  do  not  reflect 
a  frantic  catering  to  the  rich:  on  the 
contrary,  the  boom  in  the  building  of 
tourist  hostelries  denotes  essentially  a 
transition  from  a  class  to  a  mass  market, 
geared  in  large  part  to  the  visitor  who 
spends  less  per  day  and  stays  a  shorter 
time.  For  those  who  insist  on  gilding 
the  incomparable  Hawaiian  Illy,  they  can 
be  accommodated  not  only  at  Waikikl 
but  also  at  various  plush  spots  on  the 
Islands  of  Maui.  Kauai,  and  Hawaii. 

But  it  is  not  the  lavish,  exquisite  ac- 
commodations or  the  marvelous  fishing 
and  surfboai'dlng  or  the  limitless  possi- 
bilities for  romance  that  prompt  9  out 
of  10  visitors  to  return  at  least  once  to 
the  islands.  It  is  the  breathtaking  scen- 
e;y — oX  indescribably  gorgeous  flora  and 
lush  green  slopes,  of  cascading  waterfalls 
and  mirrored  lagoons,  of  sandy  or  black 
volcanic  beaches  washed  by  the  clear, 
brilliantly  aquamarine  Pacific — com- 
bined with  the  "aloha"  spirit  which 
permeaus  even  the  most  insensitive  of 
men  that  makes  the  transient  a  Hawai- 
ian chauvinist. 

Hawaii  calls — and  Mark  Twain's  "love- 
liest fleet  of  Islands  that  lies  aiu:hored 
.ii  any  ocean  '  is  heard,  by  the  multitudes. 

kir.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
trance of  Hawaii  into  the  American 
Union  in  1959  cUmaxed  a  campaign  of 
many  years  in  behalf  of  justice,  equality, 
and  dignity  for  the  Hawaiian  people. 
When  Hawaiian  statehood  was  attained, 
in  that  year,  the  friends  of  democracy 
were  gratified,  in  every  comer  of  the 
«orld. 

Almost  from  the  moment  Hawaii  be- 
came an  American  territory,  in  1898,  its 
ciUzens  have  worked  in  harmony  with 
American  principles,  notwithstanding  a 
million  cultural  differences.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  of  the  Hawaiian  people  has  been 
phei'.omenal  in  this  regard  and  has 
p. *><■<:  a  major  part  in  readying  the 
.^  ands  for  the  responsibilities  of  state- 
.uxjd 

A  major  reason  for  this  development 
mould  seem  to  be  the  response  of  the 
inland  population  to  the  introduction  of 
public  education.  Pbr  surely  the  effects 
of  education  on  Hawaii's  population  have 
been  outstanding.  In  keeping  with  the 
deep  respect  accorded  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  oriental  tradition. 

Another  reason  for  the  speed  with 
which  Hawaii  has  blended  into  the 
American  community  Is  undoubtedly  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  region,  spawned 
under   frontier  conditions,  and   molded 


to  fit  the  special  needs  of  the  machine 
age  and  the  approaching  nuclear  society. 

Still  another  reason.  I  believe,  is  the 
kindly  and  generous  nature  of  the 
Hawaiian  people,  who  from  the  start  had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  to  know  Amer- 
icans from  the  mainland,  whose  personal 
interests  were  also  tempered  by  kindness 
and  generosity. 

It  used  to  be  argued  by  certain  persons 
opp>osed  to  Hawaiian  statehood  that  the 
people  of  the  Islands  were  deeply  at- 
tached to  customs  contrary  In  nature  to 
those  of  the  mainland.  Therefore,  it  was 
said,  the  Hawaiians  simply  could  not  be 
assimilated  into  the  American  culture. 
But  never  was  there  an  Idea  so  wholly 
and  imquestionably  Incorrect  in  every 
particular. 

As  It  has  turned  out,  the  Hawaiian 
people  have  proven  themselves  as  good 
Americans,  in  every  respect,  as  any  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  and  all  of  us 
are  proud  to  hall  their  achievements,  In 
battle  and  in  civilian  life. 

Who  could  fall  but  to  honor  the  vet- 
erans of  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion 
and  the  442d  Replmental  Combat 
Team — a  substantial  number  of  whose 
members  were  Nisei  from  Hawaii — who 
fought  valiantly  In  Italy  during  World 
War  II. 

The  100th  Battalion  and  the  442d 
Combat  Team  received  a  vast  array  of 
military  decorations  for  courage  In  bat- 
tle— establishing  a  record  In  this  regard 
imequaled  on  any  warfront  during  the 
entire  course  of  World  War  II. 

At  home,  of  course,  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple have  demonstrated  a  diligence  and 
industry  worthy  of  any  American  com- 
munity. Indeed,  the  addition  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Union  has  been  a  two-way  bless- 
ing, from  every  point  of  view. 
•  Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  the 
7  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hawaii  statehood  legislation 
the  faith  and  confidence  Congress  placed 
in  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  been  con- 
firmed. I  am  pleased  to  have  played  a 
role  In  such  an  Important  phase  of  the 
history  of  our  great  Nation — that  of 
granting  statehood  to  a  noncontiguous 
portion  of  our  continent  and  the  full 
benefits  and  full  responsibilities  of  Amer- 
ican cltlsenship  to  a  wonderful  and  de- 
serving people  of  our  Nation.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  this  act  may  have  been  a 
forerunner  of  moves  to  extend  con- 
tinuing benefits  and  responslbllltes  to 
other  offshore  flag  areas  at  some  later 
date. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  met  the 
responsibilities  of  statehood  In  a  forth- 
right manner.  The  50th  State  has  had 
at  all  times  excellent  representation  here 
In  Washington.  The  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrations have  proven  to  be  on  par 
with  those  of  the  other  49  States  and 
their  subdivisions  of  government.  The 
economic  conditions  in  Hawaii  are  stable 
and  viable  and  the  beauties  of  Hawaii 
have  been  maintained 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  people  of  Hawaii  for  the  progress 
they  have  achieved  since  statehood  and 
I  wish  them  every  success  for  the  future. 

Mr.  piNGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  com- 
memonite  today  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  House  passage  of  the  bill  which  pro- 


vided for  admission  of  Hawaii  a&  our  50th 
State.  Three  himdred  and  twenty- 
three  Membeis  voted  for  Hawaiian  state- 
hood; only  89  voted  against  it. 

The  Congress  was  fully  justified,  I  am 
sure,  in  thus  recording  Its  conviction 
that  Hawaii  is  well  on  the  way  to  making 
a  unique  contribution  to  American  de- 
mocracy. 

This  conviction  has  a  twofold  basis. 

I  should  like  to  cite  first  the  super- 
abundant enthusiasm  of  the  people  of 
the  State  about  self-government.  I 
doubt  that  the  people  of  any  other  State 
are  imbued  with  a  deeper  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  government 
and  for  that  of  the  Federal  Union  than 
are  Hawaiians. 

Nine  years  before  they  attained  state- 
hood the  people  of  the  territory  had 
formulated  and  adopted  a  State  consti- 
tution for  themselves.  This  constitution 
was  modeled  on  our  Federal  Constitution. 
Its  exemplary  character  has  been  widely 
recognized. 

No  fewer  than  116.000  citizens  of  the 
tcrritoiy  signed  a  statehoo^spetitlon  to 
Congress  in  1954.  Conslderirfe  that  the 
total  population  of  Hawaii  Is  less  than 
700,000.  these  signatures  represented  an 
impressive  proportion  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation. These  were  men  and  women 
eager  both  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  the  Islands  and 
to  exercise  the  full  political  rights  of 
U.S.  citizenship. 

This  same  political  enthusiasm  and 
sense  of  responsibility  Is  evidenced  time 
and  again  wFen  85  percent  or  more  of 
registered  Hawaiians  turn  out  to  vote. 
This  sense  of  responsibility  and  political 
Interest  has  been  particularly  manifest 
in  the  excellent  representation  which  the 
State  of  Hawaii  has  had  In  th.  Congress. 
Men  and  women  like  the  Honorable  John 
Bums,  the  last  Delegate  of  the  Territory, 
who  can  properly  be  called  the  "father 
of  statehood"  because  of  his  effective 
labors  to  that  end.  Senator  Daniel 
iNotnfE,  and  Hawaii's  outstandingly  able 
Representatives  In  Congress,  the  Honor- 
able Spark  M.  Matsdnaca  and  the  Hon- 
orable Patsy  Mink,  reflect  great  credit 
on  their  State,  the  Nation,  and  the 
Congress. 

Men  and  women  of  Hawaii  are  im- 
pelled by  the  realization  that  the  quality 
of  their  government  depends  upon  them- 
selves, and  that  they  can  have  just  and 
progressive  government  If  they  make  It 
so  themselves. 

TTiat  they  Intend  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  democratic  self-government  to 
promote  justice  and  social  progress  Is 
evidenced  by  their  recognition  of  the 
equal  dignity  and  rights  of  men  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Pour  yeai-s  ago.  the  Hawaii  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  US.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission stated  that  It  had  had  "no  re- 
quests of  any  kind  for  action  or  assist- 
ance In  the  field  of  civil  rights'"  and  that 
it  "knows  of  no  Instance  in  Hawaii  which 
calls  for  enforcement  of  any  laws  on 
civil  rights."  according  to  the  1961  report 
to  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  from 
the  State  advisory  committee. 

Hawaiians'  perception  of  the  rights  of 
human  personality  is  not  blurred  b>' 
the  color  of  any  man's  skin.    They  recog- 
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nlse  with  enduring  conviction  what  be- 
longs to  every  person  because  he  ts  a 
person. 

Hawaiians'  pcilltical  maturity  and  en- 
thusiasm devoted  to  further  realization 
of  human  rights  through  the  democratic 
process  justify  oiu-  high  expectations  for 
the  future  of  their  State  and  make  us 
proud  to  have  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
vote  of  the  House  7  years  ago  March  12 
climaxed  a  half  century  of  struggle  for 
the  admission  of  America's  last  incorpo- 
rated territory  into  the  Union,  jubilation 
marked  the  reaction  of  nearly  aU  Amer- 
icans, whether  In  the  Islands  or  In  the 
States. 

Long  acknowledged  as  one  of  nature's 
loveliest  gifts  to  man,  Hawaii  has  proved 
In  these  last  7  years  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  progressive  States 
in  the  American  Union.  Tills  House  is 
proud  of  its  role  In  adding  the  50th  star 
and  new  glory  to  an  ensign  that  for  gen- 
erations has  symboUzed  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  proud  and  fortunate  to  have  per- 
sons like  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inotiyk, 
Senator  Hirak  L.  Fonq,  Representative 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  and  Representa- 
tive Patsy  T.  Mink  representing  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Their  presence  here 
has  contributed  much  to  the  concept  of 
democracy  and  the  meaning  of  Ameri- 
canism as  a  way  of  life  for  all  people. 

There  is  nothing  but  brilliance  ahead 
for  Hawaii  in  terms  of  its  progress  as  a 
State.  With  Its  economy  booming,  this 
Nation  can  look  forward  to  great  things 
from  Hawaii. 

America  can  also  indeed  begin  to  look 
to  this  youngest  State  for  leadership  in 
many  areas. 

I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  serving  in 
this  Congress  and  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  to  our  youngest  State  a 
warm  and  enthusiastic  greeting  on  Its 
seventh  anniversary. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  commemorate  this 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  passage  by 
the  House  of  the  bill  providing  for  Ha- 
waiian statehood  by  bringing  to  the 
Members  attention  the  great  social  and 
political  meaning  of  Hawaii's  economic 
productivity. 

We  could  scarcely  find  a  more  dramatic 
example  of  Hawaiians'  productivity  than 
their  success  in  reclaiming  for  agricul- 
tural production  land  that  has  been  in- 
undated by  volcanic  lava. 

Credit  for  their  achievement  goes  pri- 
marily to  the  Department  of  Soils  and 
Chemistry  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
The  experimental  research  which  this 
department  has  performed  has  made 
possible  the  cultivation  of  valuable  crops, 
such  as  papaya,  guava.  acerola  cherries, 
and  macadamla  nuts  in  lava  land. 
Macadamla  nut  orchards  now  cover 
hundreds  of  acres  of  guch  land  near 
Hllo  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Sugar  growers  in  Hawaii  spend  $2  mil- 
lion to  support  scientific  research 
through  their  experiment  station  in 
Honolulu.  ScienUsts  there  have  suc- 
ceeded in  almost  eliminating  sugar  losses 


caused  by  pests  and  diseases,  and  have 
also  developed  new  canes.  They  have 
made  it  possible  for  Hawaiians  to  pro- 
duce more  than  twice  as  much  sugar 
per  acre  as  other  sugar  areas  of  the 
world. 

Similarly,  nine  pineapple  companies 
together  spend  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  for  experimental  work  at  the 
Pineapple  Research  Institute.  Scientists 
at  the  Institute  developed  DDT  as  a  soil 
fumigant. 

I  cite  these  particular  examples  of 
scientific  agriculture  because  I  think  that 
Hawaii's  producti/ity  reflects  both  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  In  the  State  and  the 
activity  of  the  free  mind. 

The  State  advisory  committee  to  the 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  re- 
ported the  virtual  elimination  in  Hawaii 
of  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  Equality  of  opportunity  Is  in- 
dicated by  student  enrollment  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  which  is  one  of 
Hawaii's  most  Important  research  cen- 
ters. More  than  14.000  students  attend 
the  imiverslty,  out  of  a  State  population 
of  some  700,000.  Nondiscrimination 
means  that  no  one  will  be  prevented  from 
realizing  his  mental  possibilities  because 
of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  Communists  subordinate  men  and 
women  to  totalitarian  dictatorship  for 
the  sake  of  economic  productivity  and  so- 
cial equality.  America's  50th  State  rep- 
resents living  proof  to  the  communlzed 
peoples  of  Asia  tliat  these  goals  of  pro- 
ductivity and  equality  are  better  realized 
through  freedom. 

All  Americans  should  be  grateful  and 
proud  that  Hawaii  can  be  seen  by  all  the 
peoples  of  Asia  as  a  superb  representa- 
tion of  liberty,  equality,  and  technical 
progress. 

And  Hawaii  can  rightfully  be  proud 
not  only  of  its  accomplishments  In  the 
first  7  years  of  statehood,  but  also  for 
the  high  caliber  representatives  It  has 
sent  to  Congress,  men  like  Spark  Mat- 
suNCA,  who  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  his  colleagues  and  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  to- 
gether on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
since  my  first  term  in  Congress.  To  the 
people  of  the  50th  State,  my  heartiest 
congratulations. 

Mj;  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  7 
years  ago  the  beautiful  island  Territory 
of  Hawaii  became  this  Nation's  50th 
State.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  more 
lovely,  romantic,  or  welcome  addition  to 
the  great  diverseness  and  grandeur  of 
America.  I  may  be  somewhat  preju- 
diced, for  both  my  parents  now  live  in 
Hawaii,  but  I  am  sure  no  one  can  dis- 
agree with  this. 

Today  we  are  proudly  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  House  passage  of  the 
Hawaii  statehood  legislation  on  March 
12.  1959.  And.  I  might  add.  that  In  doing 
so  we  have  enjoyed  the  delicious  pastry 
and  pineapples  which  have  been  so  gra- 
ciously distributed.  It  la  a  very  pleasant 
reminder  that  the  pineapple  industry  of 
Hawaii  dominates  the  world  market, 
producing,  In  fact,  about  four-fifths  of 
the  worlds  pineapples. 

Hawaii  has  long  been  known  as  the 
paradise  of  the  Pacific  because  of  her 


famous  subtropical  beauty.  Her  volcanic 
peaks  and  green  plains,  blue  water  and 
white  surf,  palm  trees  and  flowers  have 
made  her  one  of  our  country's  most  pop- 
ular tourist  attractions.  But  the  beauty 
of  Hawaii  goes  deeper  than  the  surface 
of  nature.  It  goes  Into  the  spirit  of  her 
people.  Despite  the  bustle  of  modern 
life,  the  friendliness  of  the  Islands  has 
remained  as  an  indestructible  element  of 
the  endemic  culture. 

In  a  world  beset  with  racial  and  ethnic 
strife,  the  harmony  and  frlertdshlp  of 
Hawaii  stands  as  a  shining  example  of 
hope.  The  Islands'  people  have  come 
from  every  comer  of  the  globe.  The  1960 
census  reported  that  69,000  Immigrants 
then  living  in  Hawaii  came  from  about 
70  countries — from  nearly  every  nation 
In  Europe,  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Asia,  smd  Oceania.  Today,  more  than 
750,000  residents  are  sharing  In  Hawaii's 
enviable  brand  of  tolerance  and  democ- 
racy. 

Hawaii,  probably  more  than  any  other 
State,  is  one  in  which  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  unknown  and  where  equality  of 
opportunity  is  a  reality,  with  business, 
professions,  and  government  open  to  all 
qualifled  persons  regardless  of  ethnic 
background. 

On  Jime  14,  1900,  the  Islands  of  Hawaii 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States  vol- 
untarily. After  100  years  of  independ- 
ence, the  islands  chose  to  cede  to  this 
country  their  public  funds,  forts,  docks, 
and  more  than  a  million  acres  of  public 
land.  It  WEis  a  tremendous  compliment 
to  American  democracy. 

In  the  many  years  that  followed  an- 
nexation, before  statehood  was  finally 
obtained  in  1959,  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  maturity  of  Hawaii  became 
a  well  established  fact.  Her  great  value 
to  the  United  States  was  unquestionable 
and,  in  looking  back,  the  delays  which 
she  met  in  attempting  to  achieve  the  full 
status  of  statehood  are  a  regretful  part 
of  our  history. 

But  on  March  12,  1959,  the  statehood 
legislation  for  Hawaii  was  passed  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
door  was  opened  for  the  final  achievment 
of  full  and  equal  citizenship  for  the 
graceful  and  industrious  people  of  our 
island  territory.  It  was  a  long-awaited 
and  jubilant  day. 

Hawaii,  today,  has  more  than  fulfilled 
our  expectations  as  an  equal  partner  in 
our  sisterhood  of  States.  In  per  capita 
Income  she  ranks  13th  In  the  Nation. 
Salaries  for  office  jobs  in  Honolulu  are 
generally  comparable  to  those  In  New 
York  City.  The  value  of  her  diversified 
manufacturing,  excluding  the  process- 
ing of  sugar  and  pineapple,  rose  145  per- 
cent between  1958  and  1963. 

During  the  same  years  the  value  of  her 
exports  to  foreign  countries  increased  59 
percent,  with  her  exports  to  coimtries  in 
the  Western  Pacific  more  than  doubling. 
In  fact,  Hawaii's  growing  importance  as 
the  center  of  Pacific  commerce  is  evident 
in  her  geographic  position  and  In  the 
ciUtural  and  business  ties  of  Hawaii's 
people  with  the  countries  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East. 

In  fact.  Hawaii's  ethnic  and  cultural 
ties  with  the  Far  East  offer  a  challenge 
beyond  that  of  commerce  and  trade.  The 
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Da.ai-.ce  of  power  between  the  two  phl- 
loscpmes  of  democracy  and  totalitarian- 
ism may  uitiinacely  be  decided  In  the 
Oneiii.  One  borne  of  oter  hall  the  world's 
popuiauoR  In  Hawaii,  approximately 
two-ui;nJ.s  ;f  the  State's  citlz^is  are  of 
Asiauc  ongm  Their  living,  working  ex- 
ample uf  the  tolerance  and  brotherhood 
unai  can  flower  In  the  sunny  climate  of 
freedom  offers  a  ray  of  hope  for  mankind 
and  a  lesson  for  men  everywhere. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  consider  it  my  good 
fortune  to  have  been  closely  aasodated 
with  the  gentleman  In  the  well.  Hawaii's 
rppresentative  to  Congress,  Sp.oik  Mat- 
sv  n\G\.  '^ver  since  he  and  I  were  assigned 
uxje'-ner  to  the  House  Committee  on 
.Jitrncaiiure  In  our  freehman  year.  His 
popularity  Ls  evidenced  by  his  being 
elected  president  of  the  88th  Congres- 
sional Club  and  his  legislative  effective- 
t.e.s.s  haii  tx-en  ably  demonstrated  In  his 
capacHv  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
.•:..: tte  o:.  Ijomestlc  Marketing  and  Con- 
sumer Relations,  and  as  secretary  of  the 
House  Democratic  steering  committee. 
He  ts  Irrefutable  living  proof  of  the  po- 
litical maturity  of  the  people  of  our 
youngest  State  In  the  Union.  I  am  in- 
deed happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating Hawaii's  citizens  on  this 
their  seventh  anniversary  of  statehood. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1954,  the  citizens  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  the  second  largest  peti- 
tion ever  received  In  the  history  of  the 
T  S  Congress.  It  bore  the  names  of 
116  OOO  signers.  It  was  6  feet  wide  and 
.somet.^mg  like  a  mile  long.  This  docu- 
nier.t,  was  a  petition  to  Congress  for  im- 
mediate statehood. 

T^.e  proportions  of  this  document  fitly 
rf'Drc.s^T.ted  the  intense  and  general 
^ish  Amorm  Hawaiian  citizens  to  ex- 
ero :.<;*>  ihe  political  rights  of  American 
Cltl2ei-..shlp. 

Av.d  the  proportions  of  the  document 
represented  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  men  and  women  of  Ha- 
waii have  fulfilled  their  duties  to  the 
United  States. 

Hawaii  became  an  incorporated  ter- 
ritory by  the  Organic  Act  of  1900.  The 
act  provided  Hawallans  with  the  means 
both  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the 
capacity  for  responsible  self-govern- 
ment It  provided  for  limited  self-gov- 
ernment through  a  bicameral  legislature 
con.sisting  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives elec'fd  bv  .he  Hawaiian  people. 

In  '.l.r-  r,..,^p  of  more  than  half  a 
centirv  :-iiAt:.ans  demonstrated  be- 
ynr.d  q\iostion  remarkable  political  ma- 
'uri'v  ir.d  capacity  for  representative 
Sfif-Ku'.  ernment. 

Indeed.  Hawaii  stands  as  an  example 
to  her  «;ister  States  of  political  responsl- 
bi!ity  It  Is  usual  for  85  percent  or  more 
of  registered  voters  In  Hawaii  to  give 
etTect  to  their-  views  In  the  voUn«  booth. 

Hawaiian.s'  fulfillment  of  their  duties 
lo  the  T'nlied  States  ha£  been  no  less 
mipiesMve  than  their  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity for  self-government. 

No  duty  to  country  Is  graver  than  mili- 
lary  service  ir.  dt-reiuse  of  her  liberty. 


Hawaiians  could  not  have  proved  more 
conclusively  their  devotion  to  the  United 
SUtes  than  by  their  battlefield  record  Id 
World  War  EL  Especially  worthy  of 
grateful  r^nembrance  are  those  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  from  Hawaii 
who  fought  at  Anzio  and  Cassino  in  the 
lOOth  Infantxy  Battalion. 

An  indispeosable  duty  of  citizenship  is 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. It  la  a  proof  both  of  Hawaii's  pro- 
ductivity and  of  Hawaiians'  sense  of 
responsibility  that  even  as  a  territory 
Hawaii  contributed  more  to  Federal  reve- 
nue than  did  a  number  of  larger  States. 

Hawaii  became  our  50th  State  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1959.  'We  commemorate  today, 
March  12.  1966,  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  House  passage  of  the  admission 
act  for  Hawaiian  statehood.  This  House 
passed  that  act  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  323  to  89.  The  vote  reflected  a 
strongly  favorable  consensus  among  all 
Americans. 

Despite  their  demonstrated  capacity 
for  self-government,  citizens  of  the  terri- 
tory could  not,  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, make  laws  for  themselves 
which  were  not  subject  to  disapproval  by 
Congress,  nor  could  they  elect  their  own 
Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Despite  the  amount  of  Inderal  taxes 
they  paid,  citizens  of  the  territory  were 
denied  the  right  to  be  represented  In 
Congress  by  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  who  could  vote  on  how  Federal 
revenues  should  be  expended.  It  has 
been  rightly  said  that  this  was  a 
flagrant  example  of  taxation  without 
representation. 

Despite  their  services  in  defense  of  the 
United  States,  citizens  of  the  territory 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
President. 

I  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  that  citizens  of  Hawaii  have 
now  the  political  rights  of  American  citi- 
zenship which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  say 
a  personal  word  in  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Matsuwaga  and  Mrs.  Munc. 
They  have  worked  very  hard  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this  great  occasion  and  I  am 
sure  they  have  richly  and  rightly  earned 
the  thanks  of  our  fellow  Americans  In 
Hawaii.  All  of  us  in  the  House,  I  am 
certain,  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  Hawaiian  statehood  because 
of  their  efforts. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker  the  fact 
that  each  year  Hawaii  has  made  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  wonderful  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  statehood  serves  to 
emphasize  the  very  profound  earnestness 
w!th  which  statehood  was  desired  in  the 
islands,  and  how  much  It  is  prized  there, 
now  that  It  has  been  achieved.  This 
delightful  celebration  here  today  affords 
me  an  opportunity  to  say  some  things 
that  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  anyway. 
.  'While  we  In  the  older  States  here  on 
the  mainland  endure  aU  manner  of  trials 
and  tribulations  In  the  field  of  cl-vdl 
rights — to  a  large  extent  as  a  result  of 
past  miadeeds — I  cannot  but  view  with 
awe  and  admiration  the  enormous 
progress  that  our  newest  States  have 
made  in  the  field  of  clvO  rights  and  race 
relations.    In  thla  respect,  Hawaii— and 


Alaska  as  well — stand  as  modelis,  for  our 
older  States,  of  societies  in  which  Ques- 
tions involving  race  and  color  rarely 
arise,  for  these  differences  In  pigmenta- 
tion are  no  longer  regarded  so  important 
or  signiflcanL 

Only  a  year  ago.  Senator  Damiil  K. 
Imouye  pointed  out  that  Hawaii  has  one 
of  the  most  polyglot  populations  on 
earth.  Its  people  having  come  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  There  were 
then  some  69,000  Immigrants  In  Hawaii 
coming  from  about  70  countries — from 
nearly  every  nation  In  Europe,  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  Asia,  and  Oceania. 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  migrants  came 
from  Japan— 25,000 — and  the  Philip- 
pines— 29,000. 

In  the  last  100  years,  beginning  with 
the  time  when  the  Island  population  was 
83.000,  and  91  percent  were  pure  Hawaii- 
ans. the  total  population  has  grown  to 
more  than  700,000,  while  the  ethnic  com- 
position has  been  completely  reversed. 
One  writer  has  said  that  It  "has  turned 
completely  upside  down."  Now  only  1.7 
percent  of  the  Islanders  are  pure  Hawai- 
ian, some  15  percent  part  Hawaiian,  Cau- 
casians, or  haoles,  as  they  are  called  on 
the  islands,  constitute  about  one-third  of 
the  total  population.  Approximately 
two- thirds  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  of 
these,  half  are  Japanese. 

No  other  State  has  a  percentage  of 
population  anything  near  as  high. 
California,  the  next  State,  has  only  2.2 
percent;  New  York  has  only  0.4  percent. 
I  do  not  want  to  labor  the  point,  which  Is 
that,  after  two  centuries  of  exposure  to 
Western  culture,  plus  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Intermarriages,  the  Hawaiian 
society  has  become  the  most  racially 
mixed  on  earth.  It  is  a  society  In  which 
differences  in  race  and  color  are  no  long- 
er regarded  as  significant,  and  today 
little  attention  Is  paid  to  them.  The  fact 
Is  that  today  all  live  together,  as  decent 
human  beings  should,  with  a  high  degree 
of  pewce  and  harmony. 

I  have  seen  numerous  and  convincing 
bits  of  evidence  of  this  on  the  several 
occasions  I  have  visited  the  State.  The 
traveler  from  the  mainland.  If  he  tarries 
a  bit.  is  likely  to  be  profoundly  impressed 
not  only  by  the  absence  of  friction,  but 
by  the  existence  of  an  affirmative  spirit 
of  good  will  among  men. 

On  this  occasion,  I  salute  our  newe-it 
State  for  Its  accomplishments  and 
prosress. 

Kfr.  PASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
March  12,  1959,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  legislation  that  gave  state- 
hood to  Hawaii.  We  look  back  on  Uiat 
occasion  with  the  knowledge  that  true 
Justice  was  accomplished  and  that 
Hawaii  has  brought  to  the  United  States 
added  beauty  and  numerous  resources. 
This  also  meant  the  addition  of  a  citl- 
aenry  whose  great  desire  was  to  be  a 
part  of  our  Nation. 

Although  there  are  many  ethnic  back- 
grounds represented  In  Hawaii's  cosmo- 
politan population,  a  high  degree  of 
racial  harmony  and  mutual  respect  Iden- 
tifies our  50th  State.  We  have  learned 
through  the  yean  that  tbe  people  possess 
a  natural  hosfiitallty  and  friendliness 
which  Is  unsurpassed. 
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It  has  been  said  of  Hawaii  that  it  is 
"the  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  which  lie 
anchored  In  any  ocean."  It  has  been 
described  as  a  "garden  of  the  Pacific." 
The  colorful  Hawaiian  people,  their  lan- 
guage, traditions,  and  music  contribute 
to  much  of  the  charm  that  makes  the 
Lslands  so  attractive  to  visitors. 

Probably  in  no  other  region  of  the 
world  do  so  many  different  races  and  na- 
tionalities live  together  so  closely  and  in 
such  harmony. 

Education  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  has 
advanced  steadily  since  1820.  Early  set- 
tlers In  the  Western  States  sent  their 
children  to  Hawaii  for  schooling  and 
both  public  and  private  schools  were 
established  in  the  early  19th  century  by 
missionaries.  Equality  of  educational 
opportunity  has  long  been  a  feature  of 
the  public  schools  and  all  are  operated  as 
one  unit  under  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. Schooling  Is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  6  to  13  years  of  age.  Adult 
education  programs  were  started  in  1945. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  not  only  are 
rich  in  tourist  attractions,  but  they  are 
productively  rich  as  well.  Trade  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  the  islands 
amounts  to  over  a  half  billion  dollars 
annually.  Goods  purchased  from  the 
Mainland  are  about  equal  In  value  and 
Hawaii  ranks  seventh  in  the  value  of 
products  brought  from  Continental 
United  States. 

The  oldest  industry,  sugar,  also  Is  the 
one  of  first  Importance  in  the  State's 
economy.  The  first  sugar  mills  were 
erected  In  1835,  although  sugar  was  said 
to  have  been  produced  as  early  as  1802. 
Over  230.000  acres  are  under  cultivation 
and  yield  more  than  1  million  tons  of 
sugar  with  a  value  of  over  $160  million. 

The  growing  and  canning  of  pineapples 
Is  a  $120  million  a  year  Industry.  This 
delicious  product  covers  approximately 
70,000  acres. 

Fish  and  fish  products  are  a  growing 
industry.  Coffee  raising  is  important. 
Cut  flowers  have  a  high  place  In  the 
export  bracket,  reaching  close  to  500.000 
packages  shipped  aimually  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

There  is  a  Hawaiian  saying  which 
translated  means.  "You  have  not  livfed 
until  you  have  seen  Hawaii," 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  added  prestige 
that  Hawaii  has  brought  to  our  Nation. 
We  are  proud  of  Its  people.  They  know 
the  meaning  of  democracy  and  deserve 
our  congratulations  and  continued  good 
wishes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday. 
March  12.  1966.  mailted  the  seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  passage  by  this  House 
of  legislation  to  admit  the  territory  of 
Hawaii  to  statehood. 

For  many  years  it  was  ray  pleasure  to 
work  for  statehood  with  the  then  dele- 
gate from  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  the 
present  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Bums.  After 
Hawaii  became  a  State  In  August  of 
1959,  the  Honorable  Danih.  K.  Inotm 
became  a  Member  of  this  body  as  the 
State's  first  Representative  tn  the  House. 
He  now  ably  serves  his  State  in  the  other 
body. 


At  the  present  time  Hawaii  Ls  repre- 
sented in  the  House  by  two  Representa- 
tives, the  distinguished  gentlewoman, 
Mrs.  Patst  MiHK,  of  Waipahu,  Hawaii, 
and  the  distingiiished  gentleman,  Spakk 
Matsunaga,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

These  7  years  have  brought  tremen- 
dous growth  to  Hawaii  and  Its  people  can 
be  justly  proud  of  that  growth  and  of  the 
contributions  that  their  State  has  made 
to  the  Union.  I  would  like  to  say 
"Mahalo"  to  Mrs.  Mutk  and  to  Mr. 
Matsunaca  for  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  working  with  you. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
in  this  body  are  commemorating  the 
7th  anniversary  of  our  vote  to  admit 
the  Islands  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  as 
the  50th  of  the  United  States.  For  me 
it  is  an  especially  welcome  commemora- 
tion since  that  vote  on  March  12,  1959, 
was  one  of  the  first  in  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  participate  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. May  I  say,  it  is  a  vote  in  which 
I  have  always  taken  great  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

I  have  been  struck,  of  course,  by  the 
singular  coincidence  of  one  who  is 
honored  to  represent  one  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  States  and  the  State  in  which 
the  War  of  Independence  began  almost 
200  years  ago,  to  be  able  to  cast  a  vote 
In  favor  of  the  admission  of  our  newest 
State. 

And  we  on  the  easternmost  reaches  of 
this  great  Nation  are  proud  and  honored 
on  this  occasion  to  salute  our  country- 
men on  the  westernmost  reaches. 

The  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  full- 
fledged  partner  In  the  United  States 
has  enhanced  the  prestige  and  luster  not 
only  of  the  chain  of  Emerald  Isles  set  in 
the  blue  pacific,  but  of  the  other  49 
partners  as  well. 

The  history  of  Hawaii  Is  one  of  rich 
and  colorful  tiaditlons.  It  introduces 
etlinlc  strains  and  cultural  facets  here- 
tofore lacking  in  the  background  of  the 
United  States.  The  addition  of  Hawaii 
to  the  galaxy  of  States  has  both  en- 
hanced the  economic  strength  of  our 
Nation  and  brosulened  the  cultural  base 
of  our  society. 

Because  the  native  population  of  our 
50th  State  contains  a  strong  oriental  and 
Polynesian  representation,  the  prom- 
ise of  America  is  again  fulfilled:  the 
promise  of  a  land  for  all  people,  of  equal 
opportunity,  equal  rights,  and  equal  pro- 
tection xmder  the  law,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  religion.  In  spite  of  the  travadl 
and  tragedy  that  have  for  too  long 
plagued  some  in  this  country  in  their 
quest  to  fulfill  that  promise  for  them- 
selves. It  Is  again  reaffirmed  in  oin- 
newest  and  westernmost  State  and 
Hawaii  established  an  Important  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  States  In  this 
regard. 

The  brief  history  of  our  50th  State 
over  the  last  7  years  has  been  an  envi- 
able one.  It  is  a  record  of  steady  growth 
and  achievement;  of  genuine  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that,  were  we  in  this  body 
to  again  cast  our  votes  on  the  question 


of  statehood  for  Hawaii,  the  resolution 
would  carry  by  acclamadon.  I  am  con- 
fident that  whatever  reseirvatlons  might 
have  been  held  on  the  question  original- 
ly, they  have  been  dispelled  without  ex- 
ception In  the  years  since  1969. 

It  is  my  very  great  pleasure  and  high 
honor  to  extend  my  personal  congratu- 
lations to  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
this  body  who  represent  the  60th  State 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts, 
to  extend  my  warmest  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  anniversary  and  for  continued 
prosperity  and  growth  In  the  generations 
ahead. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12,  1959,  this  House  approved  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill.  Seven  years  lat- 
er, in  March  of  1966,  we  all  can  look  with 
pride  on  the  progress  of  our  60th  State. 
I  Join  with  others  of  my  colleagues  to 
wish  Hawaii  and  its  people  a  happy  an- 
niversary. 

Besides  being  the  paradise  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  it  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  peaceful  and  successfxil  blending  of 
cultures  and  races.  The  warmth  of  her 
sun  and  beauty  of  her  beaches  are  sur- 
passed by  her  warm  tolerance  for  indi- 
vidual beliefs  and  values  and  her  appre- 
ciation for  human  dignity.  How  much 
many  of  us  can  learn  from  Hawaii.  In 
Hawaii,  racial  equality  lives  while  In 
some  parts  of  America  It  is  still  only  a 
dream. 

May  Hawaii  continue  to  add  to  Its 
achievements  of  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  date  that  statehood  legislation  for 
Hawaii  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  overwhelming  vote  of  March  12, 
1959,  climaxed  years  of  effort  by  the  peo- 
ple of  territorial  Hawaii  to  obtain  full 
citizenship  status.  It  cleared  the  way 
for  the  Presidential  proclamation  which 
finally  declared  Hawaii  to  be  our  50th 
State. 

Beautiful  Hawaii,  often  referred  to  as 
"the  loveliest  fieet  of  Islands  that  lies 
anchored  in  any  ocean."  will  celebrate 
her  seventh  anniversary  as  a  State  this 
Atigust.  And,  It  is  an  unusual  testimony 
to  the  maturity  of  the  democratic  spirit 
of  our  youngest  sovereignty  that  she, 
more  than  any  other  State,  has  recog- 
nized in  both  legal  and  living  terms  the 
essence  of  equality  and  tolerance. 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  ancestry  is  not  only  for- 
bidden in  Hawaii  by  law,  but  Is  a  stran- 
ger to  the  harmonious  spirit  of  one  of 
the  most  friendly  and  polyglot  spots  on 
earth.  Hawaii's  citizens  come  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  and  they  have  wel- 
c(»ned  and  returned  in  kind  the  gracious 
spirit  of  aloha. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  Hawaii  is  not 
only  a  young  State,  but  her  citizens,  also, 
are  young  and  energetic.  The  average 
age  of  the  Island  resident  is  24  years 
old,  younger  than  our  national  average. 
And  they  are  educated  young  people. 
Hawaii's  fine  educational  system  can 
boast  of  having  the  highest  university 
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enrollment  In  proportion  to  population 
of  any  other  State. 

Culturally.  Hawaii  hope»  to  b*'come  a 
bridge  between  East  and  V.  es".  Her  var- 
ied ethnic  composition  .iive^  her  a 
unique  advantage  In  promoting  Interna- 
tional relations  and  understanding.  In 
the  summer  of  statehood.  1959.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  sponsored  the  third 
decennial  East-West  Philosophers'  Con- 
ference. Over  40  leading  philosophers 
from  11  nations  came  to  the  Island  para- 
dise Today  Honolulu's  newly  construct- 
ed International  Center  can  seat  more 
than  11,000  p)ersons  In  a  theater-concert 
hail  and  arena  complex. 

Hawaii  s  natural  advantages  are  abun- 
dant. Her  warm  equable  climate  offers 
year-round  appeal  to  the  vacationer. 
Her  location  in  the  mld-Paclflc  is  Ideally 
suited  to  International  trade  with  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  PBw:lflc  rim.  Her 
strategic  military  value  is  unquestioned. 
So,  also.  Is  her  value  for  the  expanding 
research  and  development  activities  In 
the  fields  of  ocesmography,  volcanology. 
and  astronomy  as  well  as  in  space  vehi- 
cle and  missile  tracking  and  In  the  stud- 
leis  of  solar  radiation  and  other  astro- 
nomical phenomena. 

Hawaii,  our  most  western  and  most 
.southern  exteiislon  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  a  beautiful  and  proud  addition 
as  our  50th  State.  The  translation  of 
her  official  State  motto  gives  an  inspira- 
tional reminder  of  her  Ideals.  "The  life 
of  the  land  is  perpetuated  In  righteous- 
ness ' 

Already  the  home  of  a  civilized  and 
eraceful  people  when  first  discovered  by 
Capt.  James  Cook  In  1778,  Hawaii  has 
bloomed  through  the  dynasty  of  Kame- 
hameha  mto  the  20th  century  and  state- 
hood with  enviable  success.  She  has 
been  able  to  derive  the  benefits  of  mod- 
rn  life  without  losing  her  charm  and 
Polynesian  softness. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  Is  a  meanlng- 
f  u'  concept  in  our  outlying  State,  a  rath- 
er strange  paradox  since  she,  not  the 
mainland,  felt  the  bombs  of  World  War 
n  Let  us  hope  that  mankind  can  learn 
from  her  example. 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  ^reat  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  congratulating  the  great  State 
of  Hawaii  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
Its  statehood 

When  Hawaii  b.x-ame  the  50th  State 
of  tile  Union,  the  boundaries  of  our  Na- 
tion were  extended  westward  Into  the 
Pacific  to  include  the  seven  major  In- 
habited islands  which  comprise  Hawaii. 
The  new  State  though  far  removed  from 
the  mainland  in  distance  of  miles,  has 
coii-sistentiy  demonstrated  its  oneness 
With  the  Union  by  rapid  and  constructive 
progress  economically,  socially,  and  po- 
litically since  the  achievement  of  state- 
hood In  1959. 

TJiC  population  of  Hawaii  since  that 
date  lias  Increased  by  20  percent.  Local 
manufacturing  iias  Increased  4  percent. 
Hawaii  s  per  capita  Income  has  Increased 
from  a  rank  ,.f  22d  to  14th  in  our  Nation. 
As  a  vacationiand,  it  ts  renowned 
throughout  the  world.  Today  its  devel- 
opment  a.*   a   commercial  and  cultural 


center  of  the  Pacific  is  equaling  its  fame 
as  an  Island  paradise. 

The  50th  State  of  our  UrUon  Is  a  won- 
drous combination  of  the  exotic  and  the 
Jet  age.  the  ancient  and  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. It  Is  meeting  every  challenge  of 
statehood  and  is  a  credit  to  our  country. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Join  with  my  good.  wise,  and  eloquent 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaca),  In  noting  with  pride  and 
rejoicing  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  extend  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations to  Governor  Burns,  a  former 
beloved  Member  of  this  body,  to  Senator 
Inoute,  also  a  former  colleague  whose 
popularity  with  his  colleagues  was  un- 
surpassed, to  Senator  Pong,  to  Congress- 
man MATStJNACA.  Congresswoman  Mink, 
and  to  all  the  men.  women,  and  children 
who  Impart  a  warm,  human  touch  to  the 
beautiful  island  in  the  Pacific. 

Twice  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  I  have  voted  for  Hawaiian 
statehood  and  the  occasions  were  10 
years  apart,  on  March  7,  1950.  and  on 
March  12.  1960.  My  humble  remarks 
16  years  ago  in  this  historic  chamber 
were  commented  upon  favorably  in  the 
press  of  Honolulu  and  were  reproduced 
in  full  In  one  of  the  Hawaiian  dailies. 
These  remarks  I  am  repeating  today  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  statehood  that 
came  over  10  years  after  the  remarks 
were  voiced. 

They  follow: 

(Prom   the   Conorbssional   Record,   Mar.   6. 
19501 

Mr.  CHara  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  statehood  blU  for  Alaska  which  we  have 
passed  and  the  statehood  bill  for  Hawaii 
which  I  anticipate  we  will  pass,  a  new  pat- 
tern is  being  laid  for  that  association  of 
sovereign  States  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic  to  attain  through  union  the 
highest  measure  of  welfare  for  the  citizen 
and  of  security  for  the  Nation. 

Por  the  flrst  time  we  are  accepting  into  the 
family  of  sister  States  those  territories  that 
are  outside  of  continental  United  State*  and 
not  contiguous  thereto.  Where  this  will  end. 
to  what  extent  conceivably  the  pattern  may 
b«  carried  in  the  realization  of  the  dream  of 
our  generation  of  a  permanent  peace  through 
a  world  union  of  states,  only  the  future  can 
tell. 

I  think  It  Is  proper  here  to  place  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  step  we  are  taking  has 
not  been  decided  upon  hastily.  It  is  al- 
together too  Important  a  step  to  be  left  for 
decision  alone  to  the  Members  of  this 
bi.dy.  However  able  and  conscientious  they 
may  be.  nevertheless  In  common  with  all 
humankind  their  Judgment  cannot  be  in- 
fallible. What  we  are  doing  la  merely  making 
effective  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  la  the  way  democracy 
functions  with  us.  The  question  of  state- 
hood for  an  Island  in  the  Pacific  and  for  a 
mainland  not  contiguous  to  continental 
United  States,  with  a  long  stretch  of  Island 
running  into  the  Orient,  has  l>een  discussed 
for  a  long  time  in  every  city,  hamlet,  and 
crossroads  In  the  country.  My  colleagues 
and  I  must  accept  It  as  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole — or  that  sub- 
stantial majority  which  under  oxir  demo- 
cratic system  controls — that  this  step  should 
be  taken  and  in  a  new  world,  bound  much 
closer  by  radio  transmission  of  the  thoughts 
of  men  and  aerial  transportation  of  persons 
and  products,  the  pattern  of  the  Old  World 


of  the  horse  and  buggy  should  be  modernized 
even  In  the  matter  of  selecting  territories  to 
be  tiiken  Into  the  Union  as  States.  I  say 
we  must  accept  this  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
American  p>eople  because  when  the  delegates 
met  at  the  national  conventions  of  the  two 
major  political  parties,  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
senting note,  they  pledged  the  support  of 
their  respective  parties  to  Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood.  We  Democrats  and  Republicans 
may  differ  in  our  Interpretation  of  how  far 
the  majority  vote  In  a  closely  contested  elec- 
tion is  to  be  construed  as  a  mandate.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  about  the 
validity  of  the  mandate  when  it  emanates 
from  the  voters  of  the  two  major  parties. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
with  no  desire  to  pKjee  as  a  prophet,  that 
the  new  pattern  we  are  setting  up  may 
prove  a  more  vital  factor  than  we  Imagine 
In  bringing  the  world  closer  together  in 
peace  and  the  common  pursuit  of  human 
happiness.  Many  In  this  Chamber,  In  their 
ardent  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  permanent  peace,  have 
sponsored  the  World  Pederation  resolution. 
It  at  least  is  worthy  of  note  that  what  we 
are  now  doing,  although  certainly  It  U  not 
In  the  minds  of  any  of  us  here,  may  furnish 
In  the  future  the  basis  for  a  United  States 
of  America  expanded,  on  the  petition  of 
other  peoples.  Into  a  United  States  of  the 
World. 

I  am  not  advancing  this  thought  with  the 
Idea  that  having  moved  In  the  direction  of 
taking  In  territory  far  from  continental 
United  States  we  actually  may,  as  the  world 
grows  closer  and  closer  together,  add  to  our 
sUterhood  of  SUtes  territories  stUl  farther 
removed.  Por  one  thing  there  is  the  differ- 
ence in  languages  and  in  customs,  which 
even  if  distances  were  annihilated  would 
still  present  a  formidable  barrier.  But  there 
is  no  escaping  the  Import  of  the  departure 
we  are  approaching.  Considered  In  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  backward 
areas  of  the  world  under  point  4  of  President 
Truman's  plan — an  undertaking  the  success 
of  which  hangs  oa  the  removal  of  trade 
barriers — it  at  least  should  furnish  the  sub- 
ject for  intriguing  speculation  and  lively 
discussion  In  the  way  the  American  people 
have  of  thinking  and  talking  things  over 
even  when  such  things  are  still  in  the  realm 
of  the  Improbable  and  the  unexpected. 

That  we  are  making  history  today  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Congbkssional 
Record  of  these  days  of  the  Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood  debates  very  likely  will  be  con- 
sulted by  historical  researchers  long  after 
the  last  of  those  participating  In  these  de- 
bates has  had  his  hour  in  the  traditional 
memorial  services  In  this  Chamber.  Por  that 
reason  I  am  putting  In  the  Record,  with 
especial  emphasis,  that  the  pattern  for  the 
future  admission  of  States,  when  no  longer 
required  to  be  of  contiguous  territory  or  a 
part  of  continental  United  States,  came  to 
us  from  the  sound  Judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  arrived  at  after  long  discussion 
and  deliberation  and  so  wholly  on  a  bi- 
partisan level  that  both  major  political  par. 
ties  Incorporated  In  their  resjjectlve  plat- 
forms expression  of  that  Judgment  arrived 
at  by  the  American  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Maine  memorial 
anniversary.  I  called  attenUon  to  the  fact, 
sometimes  overlooked,  that  the  explosion  in 
Habana  Harbor  on  Pebruary  16,  1888.  started 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  road  to 
world  leadership.  I  ventured  the  suggestion 
that  future  historians  would  term  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Spanish -American  War.  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n — the  half  century 
or  so  from  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  to 
the  bomb  of  Hiroshima — as  the  60-year  war 
that  ushered  In  the  golden  era  of  American 
world  Influence. 
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Now  that  Hawaii  Is  on  ttie  threshold  of 
statehood  and  a  new  pattern  Is  being 
adopted  in  conformance  with  the  unques- 
tioned mandate  of  the  American  people.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  In 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Teller  In  the  VS. 
Senate  on  Pebruary  16,  1898,  the  day  follow- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  Maine.  I  um  quoting 
from  the  Congressional  Recokd  of  that  day: 

"Mr.  Teller.  Mr.  President,  tliere  has 
been  sctme  Interest  manifested  throughout 
the  world  over  the  question  whether  or  not 
this  Government  was  about  to  take  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  make  them  part  of 
the  United  States  •  •  • .  The  people  of  all  the 
world  have  been  looking  to  see  what  we  are 
about  to  do.  I  picked  up  the  other  day  a 
copy  of  the  London  Globe  of  last  June  *  *  *. 
The  article  was  commenting  on  our  desire 
to  annex  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  if  they 
should  become  ours:  •  •  •  It  was  very  ap- 
parent that  the  Globe  was  not  friendly  to 
that  movement  on  our  part.  This  ts  what 
the  Globe  said,  and  It  is  so  truthful  that  I 
think  It  may  be  worth  while  to  read  It; 

"  'The  American  Navy  Is  absolutely  unfit 
to  protect  the  Islands  (Hawaiian)  which  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  any  Spanish  ships  appear- 
ing at  Honolulu  while  Japan's  sea  power  is 
so  Immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States  that  a  Japanese  naval  demon- 
stration would  place  President  McKlnley  In 
A  difficult  and  perilous  position   •    •    •. 

"  'Viewing  the  great  strategic  value  ol  the 
group  to  England,  it  Is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  Islands  were  not  added  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  long  ago.  l,ord  Salisbury  should 
stiffen  his  back  and  tell  McKlnley  plainly 
that  Great  Britain  claims  the  right  to  be 
consulted  before  the  matter  ol  annexation  Is 
decided.' 

"Mr.  President,  Japan  is  a  small  power. 
Small.  I  mean,  when  compared  to  the  United 
States,  small  in  resources  compared  with  the 
United  States,  though  It  is  strong  in  Its 
Navy  when  you  consider  the  results  It  might 
accomplish  as  a  nation.  Yet.  when  there 
was  a  note  of  protest  from  Japtan  against 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  It  was  urged  by  a 
great  many  people  In  this  country  as  a  bar 
to  annexation  that  we  were  not  free  to  exer- 
cise our  own  Judgment  because  it  would  not 
do  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  Japan." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting  for  statehood 
for  Hawaii  as  I  voted  for  statehood  for 
Alaska.  With  every  new  State  that  Joins  up 
with  us,  to  share  under  free  government,  the 
benefits  and  the  responsibilities  of  Joint  ef- 
fort in  advancing  human  welfare,  greater 
strength  is  given  us  to  carry  on.  My  faith 
is  in  my  country  and  the  purity  of  Its 
purpose  to  ask  nothing  for  Its  own  people 
than  it  does  not  seek  to  make  possible  for 
all  men  to  attain  In  a  world  of  brotherhood. 
My  faith  Is  in  the  people  of  the  United  States 
»nd  when  after  discussion  and  dellt>era- 
Uon  they  have  reached  a  Judgment,  by  that 
Judgment  I  will  abide. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  rela- 
tive to  extending  felicitations  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  on  its  seventh  Anniver- 
sary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempojT,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Peniisylyanla? 

There  was  no  objectlrai. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  provides  for 
a  special  pension  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows. 

Those  honorably  discharged  veterans 
who  served  90  days  or  more  between  the 
period  April  6,  1917,  and  September  1, 
1919,  would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion at  the  rate  of  $5  a  month  for  service 
performed  in  the  continental  United 
States,  and  $10  of  each  month  spent 
overseas  on  foreign  service.  Thus,  the 
mlnimimi  would  be  a  pension  of  $15 
monthly  for  a  veteran  who  served  only 
90  days  in  the  continental  United  States. 
The  maximum  pension.  Irrespective  of 
service,  would  be  $150  monthly. 

This  special  pension  will  apply  to  all 
veterans  who  served  during  the  afore- 
mentioned period  with  the  exception  of 
Regulars,  or  National  Guard  equivalent, 
who  are  presently  compensated  with 
other  pensions.  Furthermore,  World 
War  I  veterans  who  are  drawing  pen- 
sions or  compensation  for  any  reason 
will  not  have  their  monetary  benefits 
reduced  under  my  bill. 

Widows  of  World  War  I  veterans,  who 
were  legal  wives  at  the  time  of  the 
veterans'  death,  will  be  paid  half  of  the 
pensions  earned  by  their  deceased  hus- 
bands. Presumably,  all  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' children  are  now  mature  and  need 
not  have  benefits. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  a  solution  to  the  World 
War  I  veteran  pension  problem.  It  Is  a 
pension  for  services  rendered  and  will  not 
be  restricted  because  of  the  present  in- 
come of  the  veteran.  A  frugal  person 
should  not  be  penalized  in  lavor  of  a 
spendthrift. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  and  would  be  receptive 
to  any  constructive  change.  My  objec- 
tive is  to  give  this  problem  a  new  avenue 
of  approach  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member. 


SPECIAL  PENSION  FOR  WORLD 
WAR  I  VETERANS 

Mr.  SA-yLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 


TARAS  SHEVCHENKO 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  TMr.  Griftin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
10.  1966,  marked  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  a  great  poet.  Tar  as  Shev- 
chenko.  The  people  of  the  Ukraine 
commemorated  his  passing  in  the  secrecy 
of  their  homes,  for  he  wrote  and  fought 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  individual 
dignity. 

Today  the  Ukraine  is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  within  the  Soviet  Empiie. 
Despite  repression,  the  Ukrainian  people 
continue  their  search  for  the  freedom  of 
which  Taras  Shevchenko  wrote  so 
movingly. 


The  great  poet  was  bom  March  9. 1814 
and  died  March  10,  1&61.  In  his  rela- 
tively short  lifetime  he  inspired  his  peo- 
ple with  his  great  poetry  and  still  served 
as  the  great  driving  spirit  of  Ukiainian 
nationalism  against  insidious  Commu- 
nist control. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  a  statue  of  the 
great  poet  was  dedicated  here  In  Wash- 
ington, which  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
Impact  of  the  poet's  leadership  in  the 
free  world. 

Although  this  anniversary  could  not  be 
celebi-ated  opervly  in  the  Ukraine,  Ameri- 
cans of  Ukrainian  descent  maiiced  th)s 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
solemn  dedication  to  continue  their  work 
for  freedom. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  friends  of 
Ukrainian  backgrotmd  in  paying  homage 
to  this  great  man. 


RESULTS  OF  1966  OPINION  POLL  FOR 
22D  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Kirs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tab- 
ulation of  replies  to  my  1966  opinion  poll 
received  within  the  last  2  weeks  has  just 
been  completed.  During  the  past  10 
years  in  which  I  have  sought  the  opin- 
ions of  my  constituents  by  means  of  an 
annual  questionnaire,  an  excellent  re- 
sponse has  been  received.  This  year 
over  20.000  families  have  again  given  me 
the  benefit  of  their  thoughts  on  some  of 
the  important  national  issues  of  the  day." 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  those 
Issues  that  have  the  greatest  percentage 
of  public  support.  The  results  of  this 
poll  Indicate  that  the  issue  having  great- 
est pubhc  appeal  is  question  No.  4,  where 
77  percent  of  the  replies  favor  adoption 
by  the  Congress  of  a  stronger  national 
law  to  deal  with  strikes  which  affect  our 
national  Interest — such  as  strikes  affect- 
ing mass  transit  operations.  Other  is- 
sues receiving  wide  popular  approval  are 
question  No.  11  with  66  percent  of  the 
replies  favoring  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit  for  parents  covering  the  cost  of 
tuition  of  college  students,  and  question 
No.  14B  where  66  percent  of  the  people 
express  their  views  that  thei-e  should  be 
additional  legislation  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination in  the  selection  of  juries  in  State 
and  local  courts. 

Equally  revealing  are  the  issues  that 
bring  forth  the  greatest  opposition. 
Question  NO.  9  elicited  the  unfavorable 
response  of  71  percent  of  the  people  who 
oppose  Federal  Government  subsidies  for 
the  payment  of  rent  of  families  in  lower 
income  brackets,  with  only  19  percent 
favoring  such  subsidies  and  10  percent 
having  no  opinion.  Other  issues  receiv- 
ing more  than  2-to-l  opposition  were 
question  No.  1  where  64  percent  of  the 
replies  oppose  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  question  No.  8 
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with  63  i^Tcent  of  the  replies  opposing 
increased  Federal  approprlAtlons  for  the 
war  on  poverty. 

One  of  the  Issues  uppermost  In  every- 
one s  mind  today  Is  our  participation 
in  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  administration  does  not  have 
the  widespread  support  of  the  residents 
of  the  22d  Congressional  District.  Al- 
though 47  percent  of  the  replies  to  ques- 
tion No.  12  favored  present  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam.  37  percent  of  the  replies  op- 
pose the  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  with 
16  percent  having  no  opinion.  Last  year 
a  similar  poll  question  was  asked  con- 
cerning U.8.  participation  in  Vietnam. 


and  a  favorable  response  of  46  percent 
was  received,  while  38  percent  opposed 
our  participation  in  1965.  with  16  percent 
having  no  opinion.  With  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  during  the  past  year  in  our 
military  and  financial  commitments,  and 
the  casualties  we  are  suffering  in  Vlet- 
imm.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  administra- 
tion has  either  not  given  the  American 
public  the  full  information  it  wants  on 
Vietnam,  or  has  not  adequately  con- 
vinced the  public  of  the  justification  and 
basis  of  U.S.  military  policy  there. 

The    complete    results    of    this    poll 
follow: 


Do  you  tovor  or  oppoM — 


LABOK 

1    Repeal  olitc.  U(b)  ofthc  Taft-Hartley  Act  wbicb  permits  SUtes  to  adopt  rlfht-to- 

work  laws? »  84  10 

2.  An  lucrcaae  In  tbe  minim um  wa«e(roai  tl.2S  to  $1.7S  per  hour,  with  oorcranextaaded 

to  Include  employeea  In  restaurants,  laundry  and  dry  chwinlni  establlshmonts, 

theateri,  recreatlooal  tadllUe^  and  agrlculiurer 80  43  7 

3.  Federal  leglalatton  to  estabUsb  minimum  standards  for  Btate  unemployment  oom- 

pensatloo  programsT 45  43  12 

4.  A  itronaer  national  law  to  deal  with  strikM  which  affect  our  national  interest— such  a* 

strlkM  aflectinf  mass  transit  operatiooT    77  18  S 

OOTKB.SMKKT 

5.  A  constitutional  amendment  to  provide  4-year  terms  for  Members  of  the  U.S.  Houae 

or  RepresentathresT At  34  11 

6.  The  ereatioD  of  a  new  cabinel-leTvl  Department  of  Transportation? 43  87  ;M 

7.  A  constitutional  amendment  permitting  a  .'^tate  the  right  to  apportion  1  bouse  of  its 

State  lefislature  on  lactors  other  than  population? 34  41  2S 

■WA«  OS  rovcarr 

R.  Increased  Federal  appropriatkms  ior  the  "war  on  poverty"? 30  63  8 

0.  Fe<leral  Oovemtnent  suiMldies  for  the  paj'ment  of  rent  of  families  In  lower  income 

brackets? 10  71  10 

TAXKS 

10.  Restoration  of  th*  Federal  excise  tax  oc  telephone  service  and  automobiles  to  help 

finance  pnaent  military  and  domestic  programs? 31  63  7 

11.  A  Fedemlincome  taxcredit  for  parentscovering  tbecostof  tultlonofcollesestudentsr.  W  3t  8 

roakioN  KTTAiua 

13  Present  U.S.  poUcy  in  tlie  conflict  in  Vietnam? 47  37  I« 

13.  Tlie  a<lmtnistratlon  propoeal  to  expand  the  foreign  aid  program  to  include  an  Inter- 

national  Education  Act  iin<l  Internutional  Healtli  Act? 94  (B  18 

ovii.  ■loirra 

14  Additional  Federal  civil  rights  ie«l!<Utlon  to— 

A.  Prohibit  dl-VTlmtnatioa  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  on  a  national  basis?...  S3  57  It 

B.  Prohibit  discrimination  in  tbe  selection  of  juries  in  State  and  local  courts? M  36  8 

C.  Provide  Federal  criminal  court  trials  and  penalties  (or  anyone  causing  Injury 

or  death  to  a  civil  rights  »-orker? 40  41  10 
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TO  ENCOURAGE  AND  ASSIST  UNDER- 
GROUND POWER  TRANSMISSION 
BY  MEANS  OP  TAX  INCENTIVES 
AND  RESEARCH 

Mr  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  _ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  today  two  bills  to  encourage 
and  assist  public  utilities  and  private  In- 
dustry in  placing  electrical  power  trans- 
mission lines  underground  through  an 
expanded  research  program  and  ta::  in- 
centives These  bills  are  slniilar  to  bills 
:::troduced  In  August  1965.  by  my  col- 
leasue  from  New  York  [Mr.  OttincerI 
a :  .d  Include  several  changes  suggested  to 
;7v^  by  exiieris.  In  the  field  I  welcome  all 
suggestions  for  constructive  changes  in 
these  legislative  proposals. 


The  first  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of 
research  and  development  to  determine 
the  most  effective  and  economical  means 
of  power  transmission.  It  includes  an 
authorization  of  $30  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  Is  further  directed 
to  utilize  existing  research  information 
from  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
private  industry  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. This  is  a  provision  which  I 
have  developed  to  accelerate  research  ef- 
fort and  avoid  wasteful  duplication.  In 
addition,  grants  and  loans  would  be  pro- 
vided to  enable  non-Federal  power  trans- 
mission systems  to  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral research  program. 

I  take  this  action  in  response  to  the 
deep  concern  expressed  by  my  constitu- 
ents over  the  proposed  Installation  of 
overhead  powerllnes  in  the  northern  i>art 
of  New  Jersey.  My  constituents  are 
Justifiably  concerned  with  the  effect  such 
overhead  powerllnes  will  have  on  prop- 
erty and  scenic  values.  Experience  has 
shown  that  compensation  never  adequate 
covers  the  damage  Incurred  when  over- 


head powerllnes  are  built  on  and  over 
presently  used  property. 

The  proposal  for  an  overhead  power- 
line  network  in  New  Jersey  Is  presently 
before  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Public  Utilities.  I  was  advised  earlier 
this  year,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners, 
that  a  voluminous  record  of  expert  and 
lay  testimony  has  been  accumulated  on 
the  subject,  including  information  on 
the  economic  and  engineering  feasibility 
of  underground  powerllnes.  This  is  now 
being  evaluated  by  the  State  Board,  in 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Power 
Conmilsslon  and  other  State  utility  com- 
missions experiencing  similar  problems. 
The  intent  of  both  of  my  bills  is  to  en- 
courage and  assist  research  and  cooper- 
ative effort  in  order  to  find  solutions 
truly  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  second  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  an  amortization 
deduction  and  an  increased  tax  credit 
for  those  private  utility  companies  plac- 
ing powerllnes  imdergroimd  and  under- 
taking research  in  this  area.  It  is  true 
that  utility  lines  have  been  Installed  un- 
derground in  cities  and  suburban  areas 
for  years,  and  that  research  in  technol- 
ogy and  construction  methods  has  de- 
creased costs.  Fortune  magazine,  in  its 
March  1965  issue,  for  instance,  reported 
that  in  the  last  10  years,  the  cost  of  un- 
derground systems  has  decreased  from 
10  times  the  cost  of  overhead  lines  to 
only  1 V2  times  as  much,  not  counting  the 
increase  in  esthetic  values. 

Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  burying  giant, 
high-voltage  overhead  powerllnes  over 
long  distances  is  very  great.  Although  I 
exfiect  that  the  research  I  have  called 
for  will  find  more  economical  means,  the 
problem  demands  a  more  immediate  an- 
swer as  well.  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to 
expect  private  power  companies  to  carry 
the  entire  burden  of  the  high  installation 
costs  of  such  lines.  A  comparison  could 
be  made,  perhaps,  with  the  Federal  tax 
depletion  allowance  granted  for  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  oil  and 
gas.  A  tax  incentive  to  private  utlMty 
companies  to  bury  powerllnes,  as  I  have 
suggested  today,  is  at  least  as  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  benefit 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  have  already  submitted  reports  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  basic 
proposals  contained  in  my  bills.  If  this 
is  so,  thwe  is  no  reason  why  hearings 
cannot  be  held  immediately,  and  a  start 
made  toward  a  more  adequate  resolution 
of  this  growing  national  problem — which 
would  be  welcomed  by  all. 

The  text  of  the  two  bills  referred  to 
follows : 

H.R.   13490 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  an  amortization  de- 
duction and  an  tncreaaed  tax  credit  for 
certain  underground  electrical  power 
transmission  lines,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a) 
part  VI  of  Bul>chapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  tlie 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1004  (relating  to 
Itemized  deductions  for  Individuals  and  cor- 
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potations)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  183.  Amobttzation  or  Undebgkottnd 
Elkctucal  Tkansmission  Lines. 
"(a)  AixowANCE  or  DtBtrcnoN. — 
"(1)  ELioiBiLrrT. — Any  public  utility  (as 
defined  in  section  247(b)(1))  which  con- 
structs an  underground  electrical  transmis- 
sion line  (as  defined  in  subeectlon  (d) )  shall, 
at  its  election,  be  entitled  to  a  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  the  ad- 
justed basts  (for  determining  gain)  of  such 
line  based  on  a  period  of  60  months.  The 
60-month  period  shall  begin  as  to  any  such 
line,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  with  the 
month  following  the  month  In  which  the 
line  was  completed,  or  with  the  succeeding 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Amount  or  deduction. — The  amorti- 
zation deduction  provided  la  ptaragraph  (1) 
sball  t>e  an  amount,  with  respect  to  each 
month  of  the  amortization  period  within  the 
taxable  year,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
the  line  at  the  end  of  such  month,  divided 
by  the  numlaer  of  months  (Including  the 
month  for  which  the  deduction  is  com- 
puted) remaining  In  the  period.  Such  ad- 
Justed  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall  be 
computed  without  regard  to  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  such  month.  The  amorti- 
zation deduction  above  provided  with  resF>ect 
to  any  month  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  depreci- 
ation deduction  with  respect  to  such  line  for 
such  month  provided  by  section  167. 

"(b)  Election  or  Amortization. — The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  with  respect  to  (1)  talcing  the  amor- 
tization deduction  and  (2)  the  time  at  which 
the  amortization  period  begins,  shall  be  made 
only  by  a  statement  tb  that  effect  In  the  re- 
turn for  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  such 
amortization  deduction  is  taken,  unless  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  provide  that  the  election  may  be 
made  at  an  earlier  time. 

"(c)  Termination  or  Amortization  De- 
duction.— A  taxpayer  which  has  elected  un- 
der subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  provided  in  subsection  (a)  may. 
at  any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  amortization  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period,  such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  month  specified  by  the 
taxpayer  In  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  de- 
duction provided  under  section  167  shall  be 
allowed,  beginning  with  the  first  month  as  to 
which  the  amortization  deduction  does  not 
apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  l>e  entitled 
to  any  further  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  such  line. 

"(d)  DtriNrrioN  or  Undijicround  Elec- 
trical Transmission  Line. — For  purftoses  of 
this  section,  the  term  'underground  electrical 
transmission  line'  means  an  underground 
transmission  line  (or  a  submarine  cable  hav- 
ing a  circuit  length  of  leas  than  12.000 
feet ) — 

"  ( i )  which  has  a  nominal  <q>erating  volt- 
age between  phases  greater  than  60,000  volts, 
or  a  nominal  operating  voltage  between  a 
conductor  of  the  line  and  ground  greater 
than  34.000  volts. 

"(2)  the  construction  of  which  was  com- 
pleted after  December  31.  1965.  and  before 
January  1,  1975.  The  term  underground 
electrical  transmission  line'  shall  Include 
only  property  of  a  character  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  pro- 
vided In  section  167. 

"(e)  DcterminatijOn  or  Adjcbteh  Basis. — 
For  purposes  of  s^iJeection  (a)  (1),  In  deter- 
mining the  adiurtfed  basis  of  any  under- 
ground electrical  transmission  line  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  January 
1,  1965.  there  shall  be  included  only  so  much 
of  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  basis  (com- 
puted without  regard  to  this  subsection)  as 
is  properly  attributable  to  such  construction 
alter  January  1,  1966. 


"(f)  DspRxciATiON  DcDTJcnoN. — If  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  underground  electrical 
transmission  Une  (computed  without  regard 
to  subeectlon  (e) )  exceeds  the  adjusted  basis 
computed  under  subsection  (e) ,  the  deprecia- 
tion deduction  provided  by  section  167  shall, 
despite  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section,  be  allowed  with  respect  to 
such  underground  electrical  transmission 
line  as  if  the  adjusted  basis  for  the  purpose 
of  such  deduction  were  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  such  excess." 

(b)  TTie  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VI 
is  amended  by  adding  below  the  last  Item  the 
following : 

"Sec  183.  Amortlsiation     of     underground 
electrical  transmission  lines." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1082(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
basis  of  property  exchanged  in  obedience  to 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  order) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  169"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  169,  or  183". 

(b)  Section  1246(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  recom- 
puted basis  for  gain  from  the  disposition  of 
certain  depreciable  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  168"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
168  or  183". 

Sec.  3.  Section  46(c)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  In- 
vestment credit  for  public  utility  property) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "In"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  the 
next  sentence,  in",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  section  38  prop- 
erty which  is  public  utility  property  and  con- 
sists of  underground  electrical  transmission 
lines  (as  determined  in  section  183  (d)  and 
(e) ),  the  construction  of  which  is  completed 
before  -Me  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1969,  the  amount  of  qualified 
investment  shall  be  seven  times  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  48  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions  and 
special  rules  for  the  investment  credit)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  aa 
subsection  (1)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (g)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Adjustment  to  Basis  or  Underground 
Electrical  Transmission  Lines. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — The  basis  of  any  under- 
ground electrical  transmission  line  shall  be 
reduced  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  other 
than  this  subpart,  by  the  amount  by  which 
that  portion  of  the  investment  credit  under 
section  38  attributable  to  the  construction 
of  such  line  was  increased  for  any  taxable 
year  by  the  application  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  46(c)  (3)  (A)  (relaUng  to  in- 
vestment credit  for  underground  electrical 
transmission  lines). 

"(2)  Certain  DisposmoNs,  etc. — If  the  tax 
under  this  chapter  is  Increased  for  any  tax- 
able year  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
47(a)  or  an  adjustment  in  carrybacks  or 
carryovers  is  made  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  section  and  if  the  property  with  respect 
to  which  such  increase  is  made  is  an  under- 
ground electrical  transmission  line,  the  basis 
of  such  line  (Immediately  before  the  event 
on  account  of  which  such  paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  applies) .  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  portion  of  such  Increase  and  the 
portion  of  such  adjustment  attributable  to 
such  line,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
basis  was  previously  redvxced  under  para- 
graph ( 1 1  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  1016(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(21)  to  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  after 
such   paragraph   the   following: 

"(22)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
48(h)  (relating  to  the  basis  of  certain  un- 
derground electrical  transmission  lines)." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subpart  B  of  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter E  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  year  of  inclu- 


sion of  an  item  in  gross  Income)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  457.  Reserve  roR  Underground  Elec- 
trical Transmission   Linrs 

"(a)  Increase  in  Tax. — The  tax  under 
this  chapter  for  each  of  the  6  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  shall  be 
increased  by  the  amount  (on  the  last  day  of 
each  such  taxable  year)  of  the  reserve  fc«- 
underground  electrical  transmission  lines 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Reserve. — The  rwerve  for  under- 
ground electrical  transmission  lines  shall  at 
the  end  of  each  taxable  year  be  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which — 

"(1)  20  percent  of  underground  electrical 
transmission  line  credits  exceeds — 

"(2)   the  sum  of — 

"(A)  amounts  paid  or  accrued  during 
such  taxable  year  for  the  construction  of 
underground  electrical  transmission  lines,  to 
which  the  second  sentence  of  section 
46(c)(3)(A)  is  inapplicable,  and  for  which 
a  deduction  is  allowed  under  section  183 
(relating  to  amortization  deductions  for 
underground  electrical  transmission  lines), 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  increase  In  tax 
for  such  taxable  year  under  section  47  (re- 
lating to  dispositions  of  section  38  property) 
attributable  to  the  disposition  of  all  or  part 
of  an  underground  electrical  transmission 
line  but  only  to  the  extent  that  an  addition 
to  such  reserve  was  made  on  account  of  the 
construction  of  such  line  or  part  thereof." 

"(c)  Underground  Electrical  Transmis- 
sion Line  CREDrrs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'underground  electrical 
transmission  line  credits'  means  the  aggre- 
gate amount  by  which  Investment  credits 
allowed  for  all  taxable  years  under  section 
38  were  increased  by  the  application  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  46(c)  (3)  (A)  (re- 
lating to  Investment  credit  for  underground 
electrical  transmission  lines). 

"(d)  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations  the  manner  by 
which  the  reserve  shall  be  computed  under 
subsection  (b) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
B  is  amended  by  adding  below  the  last  item 
the  following: 

"Sec.  457.  Reserve  for  underground  electrical 
transmission  lines." 
Sec.  6.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
providing  the  amortization  deduction  under 
section  183  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  in  increasing  the  investment  credit 
in  respect  of  underground  electrical  trans- 
mission lines  under  section  38  of  such  Code  to 
provide  an  Incentive  for  the  construction  of 
underground  electrical  transmission  lines. 
Accordingly.  Congress  does  not  intend  that — 

(1)  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  a  taxpayer,  or 

(2)  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  which  has  Jiulsdlctlon  over  a  taxpayer 
whose  rates  and  accounting  methods  could 
be  regulated  by  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  taxpayer,  use  either  such 
amortization  deduction  or  such  Increased 
credit  to  reduce  such  taxpayer's  Federal  In- 
come taxes  for  the  purpKJse  of  establishing 
the  coat  of  service  of  the  taxpayer  or  to  ac- 
complish a  similar  result  by  any  other 
method. 

HR.  13506 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  a  program  of  research 
and  development  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  use  of  underground  transmission  of 
electrical  power,  and  to  undertake  research 
projects  to  evaluate  and  demonstrate  the 
economical  and  technical  feasibility  of 
other  forms  of  electrical  power  transmis- 
sion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America    in    Congret*   ataembled.   That    thU 
Act  noAy  be  cited  m  tb«  "UDdergrouiMl  Power 

TranamlMlon  Act  ^'  !9'*«". 

amc.  a.  The  Congreoa  inda  and  decUrea  that 
the  groirlag  nutiiuer  ^i^  hlgh-t«nBlon  power- 
Unes  and  :  *-;  ,  ;pplymg  electrical  power 
to  meet  the  e  c-  r.creasliig  demands  of  our 
society  results  in  growing  economic  damage 
and  lose  to  property  owners;  that  these 
powerllnes  and  towers  are  defacing  and  de- 
stroying precious  reserves  of  open  space  and 
scenic  areas,  and  marring  public  parks  and 
historical  and  religious  shrines;  that  they 
are  weakening  local  zoning  and  planning  ef- 
forta  and  needlessly  reducing  property  values 
and  local  real  estate  revenues,  and  that  they 
generally  are  a  part  of  and  aflect  Interstate 
commerce.  It  Is  therefore  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance that  economically  and  technically 
feasible  methods  be  developed  to  encourage 
and  assist  private  Industry  to  transmit  elec- 
trical power  by  underground  or  other  suit- 
able means  not  requiring  the  loss  of  property 
values  and  the  defacement  of  property,  and 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist  In  the 
development  ot  such  methods. 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"; 
shall  undertake  a  program  of  research  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  economic  and  other 
damage  that  has  resulted  and  wlU  result 
from  overhead  transmission  lines  In  the 
United  States,  giving  particular  considera- 
tion to  the  Impact  of  such  lines  upon  scenic 
assets.  Boning  and  planning  and  public  con- 
fidence therein,  property  values,  real  estate 
revenues,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
relevant. 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  program  un- 
der subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall — 

1 1 )  conduct  such  research  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  develop  objective  standards  for 
measuring  the  economic  values  of  scenic  as- 
sets, particularly  In  regard  to  land  values,  tax 
revenuee.  recreational  potential,  and  the 
health  and  welfare  of  citizens: 

(3)  utilize  such  research  as  may  be  avail- 
able In  other  Oovernment  departments  and 
agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  pri- 
vate industry,  and  educational  Institutions; 
and 

i3)  gather  such  Information  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  project  the  extent  of  future  con- 
struction of  overhead  transmission  lines. 

Srr  4  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
I>-esident  sod  the  Oongrees  within  sU  months 
H.'-.er  the  date  of  the  enacUnent  of  this  Act  a 
r-pxjr*.  an  the  reaearch  program  under  tAs 
,\.-t  tottet.'ier  with  such  recommendations  for 
Iet;is;aiive  and  other  action  as  he  deems  ap- 
^  pnipr.ate  a.'ic  shall  make  such  report  avall- 
*        ,1  lie  to  the  public  at  cost. 

.Sir  5  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
xiriflertake  research  programs  to  develop  eco- 
notr.ii:  li.v  »ncl  t*c.*\nicaUy  feasible  methods  of 
tr:ip.»m:' '.in«r  ;x:>wer  underground  or  by  such 
o';  .^.-  ".:<^a:.'-  i.s  would  aeoompltsh  the  pur- 
;,  w»>  rit  '..Ms  Act.  In  carrying  out  this  section 
tr.c   sci— »•  irv  is  authorised — 

'.-.  :T..,/.e  such  research  as  may  be 
a-j.ua!i.*  .n  .tner  Oovernment  departments 
■^n  i  ai?iT  i-,*  Ff>.iorn  =.tat«,  and  local,  and 
Irs  p-'.v-i'-<-  ;;rl\;.5- '•.•  i.,^:  educational  Inatltu- 
Mon.1 

2 1  m  conduct  research,  technical  devel- 
opment work  xnd  engineering  studies  to  de- 
trrnii.ie  opumutr,  design  and  conditions  of 
operation,  and  the  most  economical  methods 
of  construction  and  operation; 

i3i  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  license,  lease, 
or  donation,  such  proceaaee,  technical  data, 
inventions,  patent  applications,  patents,  li- 
censee, land  and  mlereets  in  land,  facilities. 
and  other  property  or  rights  as  are  required 
for  the  purpoee  of  this  Act; 

it)  to  engage,  or  contract  wltii.  engineers. 
K.  ,ecusu.  aivi  such  other  personnel  as  may 
o«  conjuierod  necessary,  and  educational  tn- 
8'  r  :M  I..!!  sctentiflc  organizations,  and  In- 
::  .i--T-x.    ^r  engineering  Onxu  deemed  suit- 


able, to  carry  out  any  part  of  the  research  or 
other  related  work,  and  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate to  correlate  and  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts; and 

(5)  to  cooperate  with  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  municipal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality,  and  with  any  private  per- 
son, Orm.  educational  institution,  or  other 
organization,  in  effectuating  the  purpose  ot 
this  Act. 

Sec.  e.  The  Secretary  shall  also  undertake 
projects  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the 
reliability,  safety,  and  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  and  potential  of  under- 
ground transmission  of  power  or  transmis- 
sion of  electrical  power  by  other  means.  In 
carrying  out  this  section  the  Secretary  is 
authorized — 

( 1 )  to  provide  for  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  underground 
transmission  facilities  and  other  facilities 
and  means  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  demonstrate  5uid  evaluate  programs 
and  techniques  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public, 
private,  or  cooperative  power  producers  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  demonstration  facilities,  with  the 
requirement  that  each  contractor  compile 
complete  records  as  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  make  such  records  available  to  the 
Secretary  upon  demand;   and 

(3)  to  dispose  of  demonstration  facilities, 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  in  such  nxanner  as 
will  promote  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  The 
terms  of  any  such  disposal  shall  provide  for 
a  fair  return  on  the  Federal  Investment,  and 
preference  shall  be  given  to  units  of  State 
and  local  government  and  nonprofit  and  co- 
operative power  companies,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
and  organizations. 

Sic.  7.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  la  further  author- 
ized— 

( 1 )  to  make  grants  and  entef  Into  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  agreements  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations,  and 
with  Individuals; 

(2)  to  accept  and  use  donations  of  funds, 
property,  and  personal  services  or  facilities; 

(3)  to  accept  financial  and  other  assistance 
from  any  State  or  public  agency  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purposes  of  this  Aot,  and  any 
funds  so  provided  shall  be  available  foe  ex- 
penditure as  If  they  had  been  specifically 
appropriated; 

(4)  to  acquire  lands  or  interests  In  lands 
by  donation,  acquisition  with  donated  funds, 
devise,  or  exchange  for  acquired  land  or  pub- 
lic lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he 
finds  suitable  for  dlsp>oeltion;  and 

(5)  to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  lands.  faclllUea.  or  projects  under  his 
Jurisdiction  in  furth«^nce  of  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

Sic.  8.  All  Infonnatlon  and  data  resulting 
from  programs  and  projects  undertaken 
under,  or  In  any  way  supported  by  or  fi- 
nanced under,  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
•hall  be  made  available  to  the  public,  and 
access  by  the  public  to  demonstration  faclll- 
tlea  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  be  assured  during  all  phases  of 
construction  and  operation,  subject  to  such 
reasonable  restrictions  as  to  time  and  place 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  or  apfM-ove. 

Sac.  0.  The  Secretary  tha,U  make  a  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congrees  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  eeeslon  of  Congress 
on  the  programa.  projects,  and  other  activities 
undertaken  or  Instituted  by  him  under  the 
provision*  of  this  Aot.  In  these  reporta  the 
Secretary  shall  recommend  such  further 
laglalation  regarding  research,  demonstration, 
or  standards  of  operations  as  he  deems  nec- 
Mnry  to  achieve  the  purpoae  oX  this  Act. 


8«c.  10.  The  authority  granted  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  shall  ternUnate  on 
July  31, 197S. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  $30.- 
000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  SPECIAL 
KQLK  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nels«n]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  ad- 
ministration proposals  have  generated 
as  much  genuine  concern  across  the 
country  as  the  proposed  cutbacks  of  the 
special  mlJk  and  school  lunch  programs 
It  is  obvious  that  any  program  which 
successfully  assisted  16  million  children 
last  year  In  achieving  balanced  nutri- 
tional diets  is  worthy  of  such  concern. 

As  I  will  have  more  to  say  concerning 
this  proposal  at  a  later  date.  I  will  at 
this  time  request  permission  to  Include 
In  my  remarks  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  legislative  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Inc,  I  believe  Mrs.  Huffman's 
arguments  in  support  of  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  these  programs 
merits  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
lifiNNESoTA  CoNoassa  or  PAanrrs 
airo  Tkacbkbs,  lire, 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  March  8.  1966. 
Hon.  ANCHm  NeL.srN. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAX  CoNGBEssMAN  NEL.8EN :  I  am  Writing 
about  our  concern  with  the  administration's 
proposed  cutback  of  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial milk  program  funds. 

This  cutback  seems  to  us  Ul-advised.  It 
was  said  that  those  who  could  would  now 
pay  for  their  school  lunches;  we  believe 
these  distinctions  are  not  readily  made, 
and  If  they  are  attempted  children  may  suf- 
fer. Further,  we  believe  the  school  lunch 
and  milk  programs  are  good  Investments  in 
health  and  health  education  of  our  children 
and  youth  at  relatively  small  cost — and  a 
strong  support  to  their  capacity  for  educa- 
tion. 

In  view  of  what  this  would  mean  to  Min- 
nesota we  strongly  urge  you  to  support:  (U 
restoration  of  last  year's  appropriation  and 
(2)  additional  funds  to  enable  poorer  school 
districts  to  finance  necessary  free  lunches 
and  thus  participate  In  the  program. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  CHtRLxa  U.  Hoitman, 

Legislatitm  Chairman. 


•OBSTREPEROUS  MEMBERS  OP 

CONGRESS" 
Mr.   GURNEY.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nixsiwl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoas  imd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  N£I£EN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  were  as  disturbed 
as  I  was  last  week  when  I  read  In  the 
Washington  Poet  of  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers'  remark: 

The  worst  source  (of  information)  in 
Washington  Is  obstreperous  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Now  according  to  Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary,  "obstreperous" 
means  "uncontrollably  noisy:  unruly" 
and  It  is  a  synonym  for  vociferous.  If 
I  am  being  obstreperous  with  these  re- 
marks today,  so  be  it. 

It  seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  this 
statement  was  made  by  the  right-hand 
man  of  a  former  member  of  this  and  the 
other  body,  who  has  always  endorsed  the 
concept  of  balance  of  power  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  Just  5  days  after  the 
burdens  of  the  ofHce  of  the  Presidency 
fell  upon  him  under  those  tragic  circum- 
stances, Lyndon  B.  Johnson  told  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress : 

As  one  who  has  long  served  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  I  firmly  believe  In 
the  Independence  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
legislative  branch.  And  I  promise  you  that 
I  shall  always  respect  this.  It  is  deep  In  the 
marrow  of  my  bones. 

We  sincerely  welcomed  the  Presi- 
dent's 1963  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  in  Bill  Moy- 
ers' obstreperous  attack  on  Members  of 
Congress,  we  may  ask  has  the  1963 
declaration  been  abandoned?  With 
this  attack,  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  establish  itself  as  the  sole 
dependable  source  of  information  in  our 
Government.  Only  a  brief  review  of  re- 
cent gems  of  administration  information 
Is  necessary  to  refute  that  claim. 

Just  last  week  I  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  infoi-mation  distributed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
December  17.  1965.  as  follows: 

Sales  of  CCC  feed  grain  stocks  in  1965-66 
are  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller  than 
In  1964-65.  •  •  •  Anticipated  1965-66  re- 
quirements can  be  met  largely  out  of  the 
1965  crop,  with  only  limited  amounts  ex- 
pected to  be  made  available  from  CCC-owned 
stocks. 

How  does  the  Department  rate  as  a 
source  of  dependable  information  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  CCC 
dumped  enough  corn  during  the  first  9 
weeks  of  1966  to  equal  almost  43  i>ercent 
of  the  total  unloaded  during  the  entire 
1964-65  season? 

Consider  also  the  Januarj-  1966,  piece 
of  administration  information  that  "de- 
cisive progress  was  made  in  1965"  toward 
solving  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. This  welcome  information  was 
followed  in  Febniary  with  notice  that  we 
lost  $1.6  billion  of  our  diminishing  gold 
supply  In  1965.  Consider  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  this  year  which  In- 
formed us  that  we  could  afford  both  guns 
and  butter,  countered  with  the  proposal 
to  cut  the  school  milk  program  by  60  per- 
cent. Consider  the  lipservice  paid  to  the 
concept  of  a  balanced  budget  while  the 
Government  has  piled  up  $31.5  billion  in 
deficits  since  1961.  Consider  the  reas- 
surance in  January  of  this  year  that  "the 
Federal  Oovernment  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  Impose  ceilings  on  wages  and 
prices"  compared   with   the  calculated 


dumping  of  Government  stocks  of  alumi- 
num, copper,  wheat,  and  feed  grains. 
And  consider  the  administration's  well- 
publicized  furor  which  followed  the  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
raising  interest  rates  to  curb  inflation 
and  the  later,  less-publicized  admission 
that  inflation  is  "perhaps  our  most  seri- 
ous economic  challenge  in  1966." 

I  could  go  on  all  day,  but  perhaps  the 
most  puzzling  comparison  of  administra- 
tion statements  is  the  one  between  De- 
fense Department  aid  Arthur  Sylvester's 
assertion  4  years  ago  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  lie,  and  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Goldberg's  comment: 

We  have  a  great  problem  here  maintain- 
ing our  credibility  with  our  own  people. 

A  further  example  of  dependable  ad- 
ministration information  has  now  come 
to  my  attention  in  the  form  of  a  news 
release  from  the  National  Broiler  Council. 
The  council  asks : 

Is  USDA  accomplishing  by  Indirection  the 
merger  of  poultry  and  red  meat  inspection 
which  the  Department  indicated  in  a  Decem- 
ber 7.  1965.  news  release  it  was  not  planning? 

In  line  with  my  "obstrei>erous"  nature. 
I  request  permission  to  Include  the  text  of 
the  council's  release  at  the  conclusion  of 
niy  remarks.  I  would  like  to  assure  Mr. 
Moyers  and  the  administration  that 
when  they  curb  their  tendency  for  Issuing 
biased  and  inconsistent  public  informa- 
tion, I  will  curb  my  obstreperousness. 

(From   the   National    Broiler   Council    News, 
Mar.  10,  19661 

Washiwcton,  D.C. — "Is  USDA  accomplish- 
ing by  Indirection  the  merger  of  poultry  and 
red  meat  Inspection  which  the  Department 
Indicated  In  a  December  7,  1965,  news  release 
It  was  not  planning?"  asked  the  National 
Broiler  Council  in  a  statement  today. 

NBC  posed  the  question  following  a  meet- 
ing on  March  7  In  Washington,  DC  of  Asso- 
ciated Poultry  and  Egg  Industries,  the  body 
that  coordinates  legislative  and  regulatory 
activities  of  national  and  regional  poultry 
organlzat'.ons.  FYank  Prazier.  executive  vice 
president  of  NBC,  Is  also  vice  president  of 
Associated.  Currently,  he,  along  vrtth  NBC 
President  G.  Ted  Cameron,  is  In  Japan  where 
both  men  are  participating  In  an  Interna- 
tional feed  trade  exhibit  and  seminar. 

NBC  said,  "At  the  March  7  meeting  of 
Associated,  there  was  spirited  discussion  of 
USDA's  reorganization  of  poultry  and  red 
meat  inspection,  especially  of  actions  taken 
^by  the  Department  since  their  December  7 
announcement  on  the  subject." 

"In  a  communication  dated  January  21  of 
this  year,'  according  to  the  council,  "a  USDA 
oOlclal  said,  '•  •  •  it  Is  expected  that  better 
utilization  of  the  technical  personnel  being 
combined  from  the  two  inspection  programs 
In  the  new  Technical  Services  Division  will 
provide  both  the  poultry  and  the  meat  In- 
spection services  with  an  improved  service 
over  that  previously  provided'." 

NBC  commented.  "What  appears  plain  now 
Is  that  USDA  has  Indeed  consolidated  the  two 
Inspection  programs  in  many  significant^ 
ways,  whereas  the  Deceml>er  7  announcement' 
said,  in  direct  reference  to  poultry,  that  only 
the  matter  of  labeling  would  be  merged  In 
the  new  Technical  Services  Division." 

"So  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  merger  which  now  has  been  made 
by  the  Department,  the  USDA  man 
said,  '*  *  *  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  Technical  Services  Division  •  »  •  is  a 
service  unit  to  both  the  poultry  and  meat 
Inspection  systems.  The  new  division  will 
bring  together  under  competent  leadership 
the   highly   technical   disciplines  associated 


with  engineering,  food  technology,  label 
analyses,  residues,  chemical  compounds,  and 
truth-tn-Iabeiing  on  a  uniform  basis  for  the 
two  services  •  •  *.  The  Technical  Services 
Division  will  have  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing standards  for  both  poultry  and  meat 
products,  for  both  slaughtering  and  proc- 
essing plant  requirements,  on  such  subjects 
as  sanitation,  refrigeration,  etc.,  and  for  sur- 
veillance over  the  foreign  inspection  sys- 
tem'." 

NBC  asked,  "How  can  we  square  the  De- 
partment's January  21  statement,  "The  Tech- 
nical Services  Division  will  have  responsi- 
bliity  for  establishing  standards  for  both 
poultry  and  meat  products'  with  this  quote 
from  USDA's  December  7  news  release,  "To- 
day's reorganlzaUon  does  not  affect  the 
principal  poultry  inspection  activities  of 
C.  b  M.S.'s  Poultry  Division.  This  divi- 
sion •  •  •  provides  •  •  •  services  such  as  •  •  • 
developing  quality  standards  for  poultry  and 
eggs? 

"Two  little  words  in  the  Department's 
January  21  communication  give  the  tip-off 
as  to  the  method  used  in  accomplishing  the 
merger.  In  spite  of  industry  and  congres- 
sional opposition."  continued  the  NBC  state- 
ment. "The  two  words  are  "over  time.' 
USDA  said,  "There  was  'a  twofold  objective 
in  the  reorganization — the  principal  one  be- 
ing to  effect  a  set  of  arrangements  which 
will,  over  time,  provide  a  more  effective  in- 
spection system  for  both  poultry  and  meat.' 

■"This  Is  what  we  are  afraid  of,"  said  NBC. 
"After  all.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
George  Mehren  stated  In  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Hakou)  D.  Coolbt,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  last  December,  "This  (December 
7)  action  completes  the  realinement  of  these 
programs.  There  are  no  plans  to  merge  tiie 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  services.' 

"That  Is  not  all,"  NBC  continued,  "The 
USDA  representative  said  that  25  to  30  peo- 
ple in  the  Poultry  Division  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Technical  Services  Division  or 
to  the  Program  Appraisal  and  Compliance 
Staff.  What  are  the  functions  of  this  latter 
group?  USDA  said  that  Investigatory  work 
relating  to  the  poultry  program  'had  pre- 
viously been  assigned  to  USDA's  OfBce  of 
the  Inspector  General"  and  further  that 
■•  •  •  surveillance  and  compliance  work  on 
both  meat  and  poultry  which  precedes  formal 
Investigations  by  OIO  will  be  assigned  to  a 
program  appraisal  and  compliance  staff  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Consumer  Protection." 

"This  Is  perhaps  the  most  radical  change 
of  all,'"  said  NBC.  '"Not"hlng  was  said  in  the 
December  7  announcement  about  duties  in 
connection  with  investigatory  work  being  as- 
signed to  a  'program  appraisal  and  com- 
pliance staff."  USDA  at  that  time  spyoke  only 
of  a  'program  appraisal  staff";  they  said  noth- 
ing about  "compliance"  in  this  connection. 
Why  the  change? 

""Why  did  the  Department  on  December  7 
not  spell  out  all  the  administrative  changes 
they  were  making,  especially  In  view  of  the 
industrywide  opposition  to  these  actions? 
Why  have  the  changes  seeped  out  piece- 
meal? 

'"The  Dei>artment  has  not  only  acted  in  a 
cavalier  manner  as  regards  the  Nation "e  poul- 
try Industry."  said  NBC,  "It  has  also  financed 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress.  Chairman 
CooLET  asked  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Free- 
man last  December  17  whether  the  reorga- 
nization of  USDA's  Meat  Inspection  Service 
announced  on  December  7  is  the  final  deter- 
mination on  the  question  of  a  merger  of 
the  poultry  and  red  meat  Inspection  serv- 
ices or  'merely  the  first  step  toward  a  com- 
plete consolidation  of  these  services.' 

"Mr.  CooLZT  added  that,  II  the  December  7 
announcement  Is  only  the  first  step,  he  Is 
sure  some  leaders  In  the  poultry  industry 
and  a  substantial  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  will  want  to  make  preparation  for 
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vigOTO'j^    resistance    to    any   further    uuder- 
taluaga  to  merge  the  two  eervlces." 

The  National  BroUer  Council  U  glad  to 
join  with  the  other  member  organizations 
of  Associated  Poultry  and  Kgg  Industriee  In 
support  of  aseodated's  resolution  of  starch 
7.  1966.  which  reaffirms  the  opposition  of  the 
afflllated  organlxatlons  "to  the  proposed 
transfer  of  poultry  Inspection  activities  from 
the  Poultry  Division.  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service,  to  newly  created  units  In  the 
Department." 


DAMAGING  AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  OURNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  !Hnneaota  [Mr  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Mj.'iday  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture  Issued  a  statement 
concerning  several  Important  aspects  of 
ire  President's  proposed  agriculture 
budget  for  1967. 

The  statement  charges  that  the  agrl- 
c'llture  budget  as  presented  shows  little 
rpjiard  for  the  future  of  U.S.  agriculture 
and  rural  America,  amd  strikes  severe 
and  damaging  blows  at  our  Nation's 
youth 

The  statement  points  out  that  In  case 
ftf'.er  case  the  admilnlstratlon  proposes 
that  fund.s  be  taken  from  time-tested. 
beneflcLal  programs — programs  which 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  sound  In- 
vestments in  our  country's  future — in 
order  to  finance  new  untested  activities. 
experimental  projects,  and  programs 
which  lend  tl ''^nselves  more  easily  to 
E.xecuUve  cont 

I;\  hLs  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  asked: 

Who  wUl  they  sacrifice?  Are  they  going 
to  sacrifice  the  children  who  seek  the  learn- 
ing? 

But  the  President  made  no  speeches 
about  his  proposals  In  the  agriculture 
budget  which  would  sacrifice  millions  of 
dollars  from  proven  programs  of  health 
and  e<tucaUun  for  our  Nations  young 
people — sacrifices  which  Involve  pro- 
grams such  as  school  milk  and  school 
lunches  actlvltleesi:ch  as  4-11  and  Young 
Hnmemakers  groups,  and  Instltutloiis 
such  aa  our  excellent  land-grant  colleges 
a.".d  universities. 

Per  capita  farm  Income  sUll  averages 
iitiie  more  inan  nali  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  and  the  median  family  In- 
come of  pjra!  America  Is  only  about 
th.'-ee-fourth.s  th^  national  average.  The 
iidminlstratlon  s  agriculture  budget  for 
1967  will  only  penalize,  not  help  rural 
.\met-ica  a:.d  wlB  add  further  economic 
burderui  to  American  agriculture. 

Mr  Speaicer  at  this  time  I  Include  In 
the  Record    the  task  force  statement: 

STATEMENT    BT    THE    HoCSI    RrptTBLICAN    TASK 

Po«c«  ON  AoaicvLTtnii — Uascb  7,   1966 
The  President's  agrlctUture  budget  for  1967 

■,:.uws   Uttle   regard   for   the   future   of   VS. 

agriculture  and   rural  America,   and  strllua 

s<-vere  and  dan.agiiig  blowm  at  our  Nation's 

y  utii 

.\H.^,i  ,gh   the  President  declared  that  his 

budget  would  provide  both  guns  and  butter. 


tt  is  clear  from  the  agriculture  budget  pro- 
poaals  that  his  "butter"  doeent  spread  much 
k«yood  pet  Oreat  Society  programs.  The 
pressures  of  Vietnam  have  turned  what  was 
a  poor  set  of  budget  priorities  to  begin  with 
Into  a  completely  unbalanced  priority  sys- 
tem, in  which  proven,  established  programs 
find  themselves  in  direct  competition  with 
new.  unproven  ones.  V 

In  case  after  case,  the  adminlstrviipn  pro- 
poses that  funds  be  taken  from  time-tested, 
beneficial  programs — programs  which  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  sound  investments 
In  our  country's  futtire — In  order  to  finance 
new  untested  activities,  experimental  proj- 
ects, and  programs  which  lend  themselves 
more  easily  to  Executive  control. 

SACXiriCZS  AMCaiCAN   TOXTTH 

A  masterpiece  of  Inconststency,  the  agri- 
culture budget  also  plainly  reveals  the  Pres- 
ident's penchant  for  saying  one  thing  while 
actually  doing  another. 

For  example,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  13  of  this  year,  President 
Johnson  said.  "Well,  let  us  rather  ask  them, 
who  will  they  sacrifice?  Are  they  going  to 
sacrifice  the  children  who  seek  the  learn- 
ing •  ••?••  And  yet  in  his  agriculture 
budget,  without  making  any  speeches  about 
It.  the  President  himself  proposes  to  sacri- 
fice millions  of  dollars  from  proven  programs 
of  health  and  education  for  our  Nation's 
young  people — sacrifices  which  Involve  pro- 
grams such  as  school  milk  and  school 
lunches,  activities  such  as  4-H  and  Young 
Homemakers  groups,  and  institutions  such  as 
our  excellent  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versitlee. 

SCHOOL  KHJC  AND  LUNCH 

The  President  proposes  to  sacrifice  a  large 
part  of  the  school  lunch  program  and 
drastlcaUy  curtail  funds  for  school  milk. 
In  testimony  taken  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  Just  a  few  days  ago. 
Agriculture  Department  ofllcials  testified 
that  they  expect  school  milk  consumption 
to  be  1  billion  half  pints  less  next  year — a 
full  one-third  drop — if  the  administration's 
proposal  to  cut  the  program  Is  accepted. 

How  depressing  it  Is  to  realize  that  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  milx  for  children 
has  become  an  economic  gimmick,  if  not  a 
poltiUcal  football  for  the  administration. 
Last  year  school  nxilk  and  lunches  were  good 
for  all  children — this  year  they  are  not. 

In  testimony  taken  a  year  ago  before  the 
House  Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, an  Agriculture  Department  official 
expressed  concern  that  the  majority  of 
schooichUdren  as  weU  as  the  very  needy, 
should  receive  school  lunches.  Talking 
about  the  situation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, he  said  ■■  •  •  •  and  this  U  the  one  tiling 
we  are  quite  concerned  about  In  the  District, 
is  that  the  program  la  not  available  to  the 
majority  of  children  in  the  schools — only 
those  who  are  the  very,  very  neediest." 

Special  assistance  to  the  needy  is  neces- 
sary, he  said.     Why? 

"So  ttuit  the  regular  school  lunch  money 
couid  be  freed  for  providing  it  for  many 
other  children.  There  may  be  those  who  are 
right  on  the  borderline  and  need  a  lunch 
pretty  badly  too.  This  Is  a  problem  faced  by 
many,  many  areas  around  the  country." 

Last  year,  the  President  wanted  to  expand 
the  program.  This  year,  he  wiU  not  "sacrifice 
the  chUdren."  No.  not  the  children — Just 
their  school  lunches  and  mi.k. 

rotra-H  nocaAM  n«  jsopasdtt 
The  Important  and  highly  beneficial  work 
of  the  Extension  Service  is  well  known,  espe- 
cially its  work  with  our  young  people  in  such 
areas  as  4-H  and  Young  Homemakers  groups, 
family  nutrition,  leadership  and  citizenship 
development,  and  work  with  all  age  groups  in 
such  areas  as  home  economics  extension, 
farm  management,  community  and  resource 
development,  public  affairs  programs,  work 
with  senior  cltisens  and  low-Income  families. 


And  the  scope  of  the  Extension  Service  ex- 
tends far  beyond  farm  families  alone.  A  re- 
cent survey  shows  that  on  the  basis  of  peo- 
ple served,  extension  agents  gave  almost  half 
of  their  time  to  helping  urban  residents  and 
rural  nonfarm  people. 

Yet.  for  1067,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended a  shift  of  funds  which  will  result  in 
a  cut  of  almost  tlO  million  in  formula  pay- 
ments available  to  the  States  for  work  under 
the  Extension  Service  program.  The  admin- 
istration says  that  because  of  the  cut,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  States  to  make  ad- 
justments in  their  current  programs  and 
staffing  arrangements." 

The  President  wUl  not  "sacrifice  the  chil- 
dren"— he  asks  only  that  adjustments  be 
made  In  those  programs  which  have  served 
our  young  people  so  well  in  the  past. 

WEAKENING    OF    LAND-CSANT   COLLKCKS 

The  President  proposes  to  cut  millions  of 
dollars  of  funds  for  research  projects,  much 
of  which  Is  carried  on  by  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  around  the  country 
In  addition  to  that,  he  proposes  to  reduce 
payments  to  agricultural  ex];>eriment  stations 
by  several  millions  more. 

If  this  were  not  enough,  the  President  has 
also  cut  land-grant  college  funds  by  millions 
in  nonagrlcultural  sections  of  the  budget 
This  destructive  combination  of  cuts  cannot 
do  other  than  weaken  the  whole  structure  ol 
our  land-grant  college  system.  If  ever  there 
was  a  need  for  strong  and  viable  agricultural 
Institutions  to  conduct  progressive  agricul- 
tural experiments  and  to  broaden  our  base  of 
competent  agricultural  specialists,  the  time 
Is  now.  when  we  are  faced  with  a  constantly 
worsening  world  food  situation. 

The  President  will  not  "sacrifice  the  chil- 
dren who  seek  the  learning.' — he  will  Just 
weaken  the  institutions  which  educate  our 
Nation's  youth. 

axscaacH  paojccrs  cur 

Besides  having  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed research  cuts  are  Inconsistent  as  well 
A  few  years  ago  when  a  surplus  of  wheat  and 
other  crops  was  a  problem,  research  on  these 
crops  was  Increased.  But  now.  when  our 
grain  reserves  are  dwindling  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  world  food  supply  becomes  dally 
more  critical,  we  find  the  administration  pro- 
|>08lng  tliat  our  research  be  curtailed. 

Por  Instance.^  research  on  the  dreaded 
wheat  rust  will  be  reduced.  Reduction  in 
research  on  com.  grain  sorghum,  flax  and 
other  crops  Is  also  proposed. 


BOB 


TO    PAT    PATH. 


In  Other,  similar  recommendations,  the 
administration  displays  a  kind  of  "Rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul"  mentality. 

Take,  for  example,  the  proposal  to  "shift " 
Extension  Service  funds,  a  part  of  which 
would  be  used  to  expand  extension  work  In 
outlying  VS.  possessions — the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Ouam.  A  worthy  objective  to  be  sure. 
l>ut  the  money  would  be  taken  at  the  expense 
of  proven,  established  extension  activities  in 
the  United  States. 

Another  such  instance  is  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  Uiat  funds  for  the 
agricultxiral  conservation  program  be  cut, 
while  at  the  same  time  proposing  that  funds 
for  similar  programs  In  Appalachia  be 
Increased.  Here  again,  an  increase  is  pro- 
posed for  one  area  to  the  detriment  o( 
another. 

AOXnflSTBATION    CONTXOL    INCBXASES 

In  addition  to  this,  it  Is  most  discouraging 
to  realize  Just  how  often  these  "shifts"  and 
transfers  of  funds  end  up  In  "special"  proj- 
ects, new  programs  and  activities  which  lend 
themselves  far  more  easily  to  Bxacutlve  regu- 
lation and  control.  The  Extension  Service 
funds,  for  example,  have  been  "shifted"  out 
of  formula  payments  regulated  by  law.  Into 
"special"  projects  regulated  by  Executive 
decision. 
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Punds  to  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
also  distributed  under  a  formula  specified  by 
law,  would  be  cut.  while  a  program  of  special 
grants  and  contracts  would  be  Increased. 
And,  of  course,  such  programs  as  food  stamp 
and  aid  to  Appalachia  with  all  its  "special 
projects"  would  be  weU  funded. 

"Who  will  they  sacrifice?"  asked  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  question  should  i>e.  "Who  wUl 
yousacriflce.  Mr.  President?"  Proposed  cost* 
of  the  war  on  poverty  have  been  increased 
$463  million — from  $15  billion  this  year  to 
over  H.6  billion  proposed  for  next.  This 
(463  million  Increase  could  more  than  make 
up  the  cuts  in  school  milk,  school  liuich, 
land-grant  college  funds,  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  agricultural  research 
projects.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
payments.  Extension  Service  funds — in  short, 
all  the  major  and  most  harmful  reductions 
in  the  agricultural  budget.  And  the  objec- 
tives of  the  poverty  program  might  actually 
be  better  served  If  this  (463  million  were 
used  to  restore  the  cuts. 

Must  an  already  well  funded,  highly  conr 
troversial  program  be  expanded  at  the  very 
real  expense  and  sacrifice  of  programs  which 
have  served  so  well  our  youth.  VS.  agricul- 
ture, and  niral  America?  Shall  we  build  a 
new  wall  on  an  unsettled  foundation  by 
borrowing  bricks  from  the  other  solid  walls? 
Surely  by  so  doing,  we  place  the  whole  house 
in  danger  of  collapee. 

Per  capita  farm  Income  stiU  averages  Uttle 
more  than  half  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  median  family  mcome  of  riual 
America  is  only  about  three-fourths  the  na- 
tional average.  The  administration's  ag^- 
culture  budget  for  1967  as  presented  will 
only  penalize,  not  help  rural  America,  and 
will  add  further  economic  burdens  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  : 


WHAT  MAKES  A  RUSSIAN  TICK? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwujeki]  may  ex- 
tend his  ttmarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoRD^fid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  ^EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  the  complications  facing  the  Western 
World,  it  is  necessary  for  us  from  time  to 
time  to  analyze  conditions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  by  columnist  Dtimitru  D&n- 
ielopol.  which  appeared  in  the  Aurora 
Beacon-News: 

WarrHi  Looks  at  Homo   Sotieticos — What 
Makks   a   Russlan   Tick? 
(By  Diunitru  Danlelopol) 

Washington. — What  makes  a  Russian  tick? 

Yugoslav  Writer  Mihajlo  Mltiajlov  has 
taken  a  penetrating  look  at  the  "Homo 
Sovleticus" — the  Russian  man. 

"Ttie  first  characteristic  of  Homo  Sovlet- 
icus la  the  agreement  with  and  acceptance 
of  everything  that  is  decided  at  the  top,"  he 
writes. 

"These  are  not  bad  people  but  weak  peo- 
ple who  sincerely  believe  in  all  the  nonsense 
handed  down  by  the  top." 

Mihajlov  points  out  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  leading  persoa  since  Lenin  in 
the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  has  not 
been  found  in  due  course  to  be  a  "capitalist 
lackey,  a  traitor,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
many  antl party  groups  etc." 

"The  impression  which  Homo  Sovleticus 
createe  in  an  outside  observer  Is  chiefly  im- 
maturity— namely,  the  naive  readlneee  to  be- 
lieve even  In  one's  own  lies,"  be  writes. 


This  was  a  noticeable  flaw  in  another  dic- 
tatorship, nazlsm. 

"Every  dictatorship,  even  the  most  terrible 
one,"  MlhaJ'.ov  says,  "Is  supported  by  honest 
fanatles.  There  are  always  Tes?  few  con- 
scious rascals  and  they  never  Inflict  so  mucb 
damag*  as  ttie  honest  fanatics. 

"The  psychology  of  Homo  Sovleticus  con- 
tains a  strong  element  ol  plebeian  attitude, 
a  lack  of  spiritual  ( not  biologlcai  and  social ) 
arlstocratlsQ.  •  •  •  the  complete  lack  of 
faith  In  one's  own  opinions,  the  need  for 
leadership,  for  advice  on  the  part  o*  experts." 

Nobel  Prizewinner  Boris  Pasternak  made 
a  similar  observation. 

"Every  auempt  to  crowd  into  a  herd  hides 
a  center  of  mediocrity."  lie  wrote. 

The  Intellectual  "Innocence"  of  the  Soviet 
man  at  first  amuses,  then  bores. 

"All  that  happened  before  1917  Is  not  only 
unimportant,  but  also  completely  uninterest- 
ing," says  Mihajlov.  "All  non-Marxist  think- 
ers are  either  'capitalist  mercenaries'  or  'im- 
m)oral  IdloU'  •  •  •  the  lack  of  personality 
afaiong  the  bearers  of  such  psychological  ou4- 
iDok  is  incredible." 

So  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  true  East- 
ern Etu-opean  and  Russian  intellectual  is 
striving  to  raise  himself  above  the  clouds 
of  mediocrity  that  have  hung  over  tlie  So- 
viet empire  for  so  many  years. 

While  leftist  American  "Intellectuals"  like 
Staughton  Lynd  and  Eugene  Oenovese  preach 
an  Ideology  which  leads  man  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages,  to  Russia  the  younger  generation 
grows  aware  of  all  the  abst  ""Hies  of  central- 
ized statlsm. 

"The  young  ones  react  with  fanatic  hatred 
against  each  and  every  lie.  however  small," 
Mihajlov  says. 

He  sees  a  third  Russian  revolution. 

"Tlie  old  Idea  which  gave  people  their 
spiritual  bread,  namely  the  concept  of 
'earthly  paradise,'  is  not  a  moving  force  any 
more,"  he  aays.  "New  spiritual  movements 
will  get  hold  of  men's  sou.s." 

What  do  such  Eastern  Europeans  think 
of  Lynd,  Oenovese  and  their  like  In  Amer- 
ica? 

The  words  are  not  kind: 

"Misinformed."  "naive,"  "bad  faith," 
"simply  stupid." 

Take  your  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  commentary 
is  especially  pertinent  at  a  time  when 
misguided  Americans  are  advocating  ap- 
I>easement  of  Communist  aggression  and 
our  misguided  State  Department  and  the 
President  are  preaching  coexistence  with 
the  Eastern  European  dictatorships  and 
their  Moscow  masters.  Any  subsidized 
trade,  indirect  aid.  or  subsidized  sale  of 
surplus  commodities  to  any  Eastern 
European  Communist  dictatorship  or  to 
the  Soviet  Union  merely  serves  to  per- 
petuate these  despotic  regimes  which 
would  crumble  of  their  own  weight  and 
terror  if  not  shorn  up  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

I  also  submit  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  by  Mr.  Etanielopol  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Joliet  Herald-News: 
Btbain   Sacwncc:    Rxds   Losxhg   Toooslavia 
(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

Wasrinoton. — The  place:  a  court  in  Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia. 

The  time:  autumn  19S5. 

Several  people  are  waiting  In  line  to  get 
documents  legalized. 

A  man  struts  in.  goes  ahead  of  the  line  to 
the  Judge,  shows  him  his  credentials.  He  is 
a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

"I  am  sorry.  Comrade,"  says  with  antbor- 
Ity.     "I  want  these  papers  legalised." 

"I  am  sorry.  Comrade."  says  the  judge, 
"you  will  have  to  wait  yovr  turn." 


"What  do  you  msaa,  wait  mj  turn?  Cant 
you  see  who  I  am?  I  am  one  of  the  original 
partisans,  a  fighter  for  the  liberation." 

"I  congratulate  you.  But  you  have  to  wait 
your  turn." 

The  people  in  line  show  signs  of  Im- 
patience, eren  ang«r.  There  are  hoots  of 
derision.  Ttte  Oonununlst  looks  about  for 
support,  finds  none  and.  finally  cowed,  he 
waits  his  turn. 

The  man  who  told  me  this  story  was  wait- 
ing m  that  line. 

Four  mouths  ago  he  was  In  Yugoslavia. 
Today  he  Is  in  Washington — one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thoustoids  who  have  quit  Marshal 
Tito's  paradise. 

"TTie  temper  of  the  people  is  beginning  to 
show  everywhere,  just  as  tt  did  in  that  court." 
he  said.  "It  lsn*t  so  healthy  anymore  In 
Yugoslavia  to  boast  of  being  a  Comnauolst." 

What  went  wrong? 

"Tito  couldn't  win  the  peasants,"  the  man 
explained.  "He  applied  the  Marxist  theory 
tiiat  peasants  were  the  enemies  of  the  system. 
And  he  couldn't  win  over  the  youthi.  the  in- 
telligentsia, the  clergy. 

"He  is  openly  being  blamed  for  everything 
that  is  wrong. 

"There  is  no  more  communism  In  Yugo- 
slavia." he  said.  "The  regime  Is  beating  a 
hasty  retreat  bckck  to  capltcUlam.  In  the  hope 
of  saving  itself,  but  It  c«m't  be  saved. 

"It  is  discredited.  It  has  had  too  many 
failures." 

Seven  million  tourists  went  through  Yugo- 
slavia last  year,  many  of  them  from  the  West, 
he  explained,  as  Tito  bid  desperately  for 
Western  capital.  They  brought  in  new  ideas 
and  proof  of  the  success  of  capitalism. 

"At  least  300.000  yotmg  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers,  architects,  teachers,  writers  have 
already  left  the  country  for  good."  he  said. 
"As  soon  as  they  are  out  of  college,  they 
leave.  Tito  has  to  let  them  go.  There  are 
no  jobs  for  them.  Besides,  he  is  afraid  of 
them." 

He  said  trains  are  filled  to  capacity  every 
day  talcing  out  farmer,  skilled  and  unskilled 
wOT'kers  to  Jobs  waiting  In  Western  Btirope, 
They  send  home  money  to  help  their  fam- 
Ules.  but  Yugoslavia  loses  their  talents. 

But  this  exodus  is  not  Tito's  biggest  heed- 
ache.  His  nationalist  policy  has  boocn- 
ranged. 

The  new  exile  recalled  that  when  Tito 
came  to  power,  instead  of  consolidating 
Yugoslavia's  various  ethnic  groups,  he  played 
one  against  the  other.  "Divide  and  conquer" 
was  his  strategy. 

"Now  no  one  Is  a  Yugoslav  anymore,"  said 
the  exile.  "They  are  Croats,  Serbs,  Slovenes, 
Montenegrins  or  Macedonlaiu. 

"I  am  a  Slovene,  and  I  believe  Slovenle  will 
eventually  break  free  from  Yugoslavia  and 
join  some  other  group.  The  Serbs  feel  the 
same.  The>  hate  the  Croats,  even  more  than 
before.  Tlw)  Is  a  Croat  so  they  blame  the 
Croats  for  all  their  sufferings." 

After  mto,  what?     I  asked. 

"Possibly  the  army,  oontrolled  by  Alek- 
saadar  Rankovich.  wlU  try  to  take  over  for 
a  while."  be  said.  "But  It  won't  be  for  long. 
The  nationality  strains  will  tear  Yugoslavia 
apart." 

Tills  article  is  most  pertinent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  it  points  up  the  complica- 
tions in  Yugoslavia,  which  is  laboring 
tinder  Tito's  dictatorship  that  would  not 
be  In  existence  today  had  not  his  govern- 
ment been  so  blindly  supported  by  the 
State  Department  for  almost  20  years. 

The  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  deserve 
freedom  and  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia 
have  a  heritage  of  freedom.  Certainly, 
legitimate  spokesmen  In  exUe  for  the 
Yugoslavian  peoples  represent  the  think- 
ing and  aspirations  of  their  compatriots 
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far    more   than    Dictator  Tito   and  his 
agents. 

SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  OCTtNEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  aat 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  gentleman 
from  nUnols  ;  Mr  Dkrwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE-AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tn  :he  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida"' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day Is  the  27th  anniversary  of  Slovak  In- 
dependence Day,  and  on  this  historic  oc- 
casion. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  Slovak  people  who  suffer  today  un- 
der the  yoke  of  Cooamunist  tyranny. 
They  are  not  permitted  by  their  Red 
tyrants  to  publicly  celebrate  their  na- 
tional holiday. 

Therefore,  we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  our  efforts  to  see  that  freedc«n 
is  restored  to  these  valiant  people  and 
the  other  captive  nations  under  commu- 
nism. We  must  not  only  observe  the 
historic  national  days  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  we  should  establish  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  to 
more  forcibly  bring  the  present  plight  of 
these  unfortunate  peoples  to  world  at- 
tention. 

Another  effective  step  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  could  take  to  show  our  interest  in 
the  Slovak  people  and  their  aspiration; 
for  freedom  from  communism  would  be 
lengthier  and  more  effective  broadcasts 
by  the  Voice  of  America  which  would 
pierce  the  wall  of  Commxinlst  propa- 
ganda and  deliver  the  truth  to  the  Slo- 
vak people.  In  recent  years.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Voice  of  America  has  cut  back  both 
its  hours  of  broadcast  in  the  Slovak  lan- 
guage and  the  nature  of  these  broadcasts. 
The  VOA  now  has  only  straight  news 
programs  because  of  the  present  admin- 
istration's fear  of  offending  the  Soviet 
Union  The  Voice  of  America  should  In- 
stead be  a  vehicle  for  delivering  the  mes- 
sage of  truth  to  the  Slovak  people  so  that 
they  can  resist  the  brainwashing  of  the 
constant  propaganda  from  the  tyranni- 
cal Moscow  oppressors. 


TARAS  SHEVCHENKO 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoios  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  DEXwrNsxi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  3PE1\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thursday,  March  10  was  the  105th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  the  great 
Ukrainian  poet.  Taras  Shevchenko,  who 
lives  today  In  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  and 
Ukrainian  nationalism. 

The  free  world  alao  remembers  Shev- 
cheako  s  great  leadership  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  and  paid  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory In  1964  with  the  erection  in  the  N»- 
tions  Capital  of  a  statute  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian poet  laureate 


The  Ukrainian  people  yearn  today  for 
freedom  from  their  Communist  oppres- 
sors. Unfortunately,  the  Ukraine,  the 
largest  non-Russian  rmtion  within  the 
Soviet  empire,  is  not  permitted  to  pub- 
licly celebrate  this  historic  anniversary. 
The  freedom  and  Individual  dignity  of 
each  human  being  for  which  Shevchenko 
fought  is  being  denied  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  nations 
of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple in  the  free  world  who  observe  this 
anniversary  and  who  strive  for  the  day 
when  freedom  and  Independence  from 
Russian  tyrarmy  will  be  restored  to  their 
compatriots  in  the  Ukraine. 

By  honoring  the  ideals  about  which 
Taras  Shevchenko  wrote  in  his  lyric  po- 
etry, we  horu)r  his  memory  and  the  faith 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  that  the  future 
holds  independence  and  freedom  for 
them. 

TEENAGE  DRINKING  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwykr) 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  the  Dally  Journal  of  Elizabeth. 
N.J.,  published  a  remarkably  detailed 
and  revealing  article  documenting  the 
extent  to  which  teenage  youngsters  are 
lured  Into  New  York  State  to  consume 
alcoholic  beverages  which  are  prohibited 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and 
every  other  State  which  borders  on  New 
York. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Insert  this  article,  a  public 
service  of  great  importance,  following  my 
remarks. 

The  Journal's  in-depth  reporting  of 
the  New  York  teenage  drinking  scandal 
should  help  mobilize  new  efforts,  in  and 
out  of  New  York,  to  persuade  that  State 
to  do  justice  to  its  neighbors  by  raising 
Its  legal  drinking  age  from  18  to  21. 

New  York  State's  stubborn  and  Irre- 
sponsible refusal  to  act  Is  harming  not 
only  its  own  youngsters  but  those  of  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut.  Vermont.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Canada  as  well.  In  New  Jer- 
sey alone.  New  York's  policy  has  led  di- 
rectly to  dozens  of  teenage  deaths, 
hundreds  of  injuries,  considerable  prop- 
erty damage,  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
substantial  moral  delinquency  among 
teenagers,  including  those  as  young  as 
14  and  15.  This  sorry  record  is  repeated 
in  other  States  bordering  on  New  York 
and  unquestionably  In  even  greater  num- 
bers within  New  York  Itself. 

Whether  yoimg  men  and  women  of  19 
or  20  are  emotionally  capable  of  han- 
dling alcoholic  beverages  is  debatable. 
Some  may  be;  many  others  are  not.  But 
New  York's  law,  as  a  practical  matter. 
does  not  limit  consumption  of  liquor  to 
persons  18  years  old  and  above.  Just  as 
19-  or  20-year-olds  can  often  pass  for  21, 
the  legal  drinking  age  In  other  States.  15- 


and  16-year-old8  can  pass  for  18  In  New 
York,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  tell  us  that 
kids  of  that  age  should  be  drinking  liquor 
in  public  roadhouses.  According  to  high 
school  surveys,  substantial  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  under  18  do  drink  in  New 
York.  They  themselves,  their  families, 
and  innocent  victims  of  all  ages  siifler 
the  consequences,  especially  when 
youthful  drinkers  become  youthful  driv- 
ers, a  deadly  combination. 

New  York  encourages  this  teenage 
death  and  delinquency.  It  does  so  by 
maintaining  its  drinking  age  at  18.  by 
permitting  the  Issuance  of  more  than 
five  times  as  many  liquor  licenses  in 
coxmties  adjoining  other  States  as  in  the 
State  generally,  and  by  refusing  to  adopt 
effective  checks  to  prevent  those  under 
18  from  drinking.  In  one  border  county, 
for  instance,  a  voluntary  identification 
system  was  quickly  scrapped  when  local 
liquor  dealers  and  tavern  owners  found 
it  cut  into  the  under- 18  trade. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  concern  to 
the  entile  Northeast.  All  six  New  Eng- 
land Governors  have  petitioned  New 
York  to  raise  Its  drinking  age,  as  well  as 
the  Governors  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1962,  26  U5.  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  New  York  and  Its 
5  neighbor  States  joined  me  In  calling 
on  New  York  to  act.  Last  year,  I  Intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  New  York 
should  adjust  its  law  to  the  laws  of  the 
other  States,  and  18  Congressmen  have 
sponsored  Identical  resolutions. 

Polls  show  that  between  55  and  80  per- 
cent of  New  Yorkers  agree  with  our  con- 
tention that  their  drinking  age  should  be 
raised  to  21.  If  we  can  alert  this  ma- 
jority to  the  evils  of  New  York's  law, 
we  may  yet  persuade  their  legislature  to 
act. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  many  pre- 
vious occasions  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  teenage  drinking  situation 
In  New  York  has  become  a  source  of 
Intergovernmental  conflict  of  growing 
proportions.  I  urge  again  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  hold  hearings  on 
our  concurrent  resolution  and  permit  the 
Congress  to  add  the  weight  of  Its  moral 
Influence  to  our  struggle  for  Interstate 
comity  and  for  the  protection  of  young- 
sters who  are  being  ruthlessly  exploited 
for  private  profit. 

Orr  TO  THii  Ist,AND — Texnaoebs  T«li.  or  Oor- 
THALs  Twrxs.  Dktkno  UNOtt-ai  DumciNG 

(By  Carl  B«m«teln) 
Every  Friday  and  Saturday  evening,  hun- 
dreds of  Union  County  teenagers  bow  to  ttie 
east,  praise  Jack  Daniels,  then  begin  a  duti- 
ful pilgrimage  toward  the  Ooethals  Bridge 
On  the  other  side  of  the  span  lies  Staten 
Island,  the  Mecca  where  teenagers  from 
Union  and  other  New  Jersey  counties  congre- 
gate to  partake  the  sweet  sacraments  denied 
them  by  their  home  State's  minimum  drink- 
ing age  of  31. 

Solemnly,  the  pilgrims  make  their  50-cent 
offerings  at  the  port  authority  toll  booths 
to  gain  admission  to  the  Holy  Land  and  begin 
the  last  mile  before  livmlerslon. 

(An  explanation:  Staten  Island  bars  and 
taverns  which  cater  to  teenagers  are  gen- 
erally meticulous  about  checking  for  proof 
of  age.  Underage  teenagers  get  served  on 
the  basis  of  false  identification,  not  because 
of  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  establlshmenU.) 
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Once  on  "the  Island,"  carloads  of  the  faith- 
ful descend  like  lemmings  on  the  more  than 
40  bars,  taverns,  and  discotheques  which 
basically  owe  their  prosperity  to  New  York's 
minimum  drinking  age  of  18 — and  to  New 
Jersey  teenagers  aged   15  through   l«. 

The  first  thing  to  know  about  Staten  Is- 
land, these  teenagers  say.  1«  that  everybody 
has  one  or  two  special  bars  All  the  kids 
from  Plalnfleld  go  to  one  or  two  places. 
Union's  have  a  couple  special  hangouts, 
Cranford's  go  to  a  particular  tavern,  Gar- 
wood's to  another. 

CKNULAI-mES  THAT  ATXaACT 

Remember  also,  they  advise,  that  nobody's 
parents  know  their  kids  go  to  Staten  IsUnd; 
everybody  who  vlslu  the  Island  regularly 
began  drinking  at  age  15,  16.  or  17  with  the 
aid  of  fake  ID  cards;  th«re  ts  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  in  Jersey  at  night  because  you 
can't  drink;  only  a  few  of  the  kids  cause  any 
trouble. 

Remember,  also.  Jersey  teenagers  go  to 
Staten  Island  to  have  fun,  pick  up  girls,  get 
picked  up,  meet  frl«Mls.  and  get  away  from 
It  all:  Jersey  teenagers  know  Staten  Island's 
labyrlntblan  mace  of  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods like  a  book;  New  Jersey  authorities 
who  say  Staten  Island  Is  some  kind  of  Im- 
moral world  and  badger  New  York  to  raise  Its 
drinking  minimum  aren't  realistic. 

An  exhaustive  (and  exhausting)  tour  of 
Staten  Island's  teenage  nightspots  where 
nubile  girls  and  beardless  boys  lap  up  booce 
like  traveling  salesmen  confirms  the  basic 
truth  of  aU  these  generalities. 

Phil  Malorano's  Tap  Room  on  Forest  Ave- 
nue Is  a  small  tavern  that  looks  pretty  much 
like  any  other  working-class  bar.  Ttiere  are 
dozens  of  these  places  on  the  Island — Mambo 
Joe's.  Ted's,  Artie's,  Calypso  Billy's — which 
specialize  In  hundred -proofing  of  teenagers. 

TINT    TABLES    IN    StUDOWS 

Malar&no'a,  lULe  moet  of  the  bars  on  the 
Forest  Avenue  strip.  Is  oold,  dark,  and  damp. 
It  has  eight  tiny  tables  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  15  or  20  stools  at  the  bar. 

But  It  U  Friday  night  and  PhU's.  as  the 
regulars  call  It,  is  Jammed  with  more  than 
100  teenage  customers,  about  one-third  of 
them  girls. 

A  pretty  blonde  (she  Is  17,  her  friends  say) 
U  perched  oa  a  Juketex  holding  court  to  four 
guys  while  the  maciUne  tolarea  out  oM 
rtoytiim  and  blues  soncs  and  a  few  beatles 
numbers. 

At  a  table,  two  couples,  ail  high  school 
Juniors  are  doing  a  slldown  version  of  the 
monkey.  They  stop,  order  two  beers  for  the 
boys,  two  rum-and-cokes  for  the  girU,  then 
resume  the  dancing.  They  are  not  drunk, 
they  are  not  causing  any  trouble,  and  they 
are  having  a  good  time. 

Across  the  room  a  young  man  with  a 
Newark  State  College  Jacket  Is  standing  with 
his  girl,  kissing  her.  One  band  Is  caress- 
ing the  girl's  face,  the  other  clutches  a  beer 
bottle. 

At  the  bar,  five  guys,  an  rather  tough 
looking,  are  sizing  up  the  girls  In  the  room; 
so  are  a  lot  of  other  fellows  who  look  like 
sensible,  unalienated  high  school  students. 
A  group  of  girls  Is  sizing  up  both  crews 

Cindy  is  a  19-year-old  Westfleld  girl  who 
was  graduated  from  Holy  Trinity  H  gh  School 
last  year.  Sitting  alone  at  the  tar,  she  is 
dressed  slmUarly  to  most  girU  In  tlie  room- 
tight  slacks  and  sweater.  Talking  to  her  Is 
very  easy,  probably  because  she  las  been 
drinking  two  hours. 

Cindy  has  been  going  to  Staten  Island 
.since  she  was  16.  'You  go  because  U^ere's 
nothing  else  to  do. "  she  says.  Almost  every- 
body Is  16  or  17  when  they  start  going,  some 
are  15.  Everybody  has  somebody  etae's 
driver's  license  or  some  kind  of  fake  ID 
which  proree  youTe  18. 

"The  good  thing  about  ICalorano'a  is  ttiat 
you   know  everybody   here.     Tbe  ones  that 


are  here  now,  most  of  them  arent  my  close 
friends.  But  I  know  J«8t  about  everybody  In 
the  place.  We're  all  from  Westneld  and 
Scotch  Plains,  Jost  about." 

CLEVER,    VEkBAL   PLOT 

A  boisterous  fellow  next  to  Cindy  (he  is 
wearing  a  car-club  Jacket)  decides  to  Join 
the  oonrersation.  "Whatddaya  mean,  you 
come  here  to  see  your  friends.  You  oome 
here  to  drink."  Again  Incredulously:  "You 
come  here  to  see  your  friends,  ugh." 

Cindy,  not  at  all  charmed  with  the  young 
man,  stalks  off  while  Car-Club  Jacket  raises 
his  voice  to  the  bartender:   "What'd  I  do?  " 

The  bartender  Ignores  the  question. 

The  girls,"  he  says,  "can  drink  more  than 
the  men  and  stay  twice  as  sober  Not  really 
more  sober,  maybe,  but  ttoe  girls  are  more 
mature.  Some  of  these  guys  become  10-year- 
olds  when  they  get  a  drink  in  their  band. 
There  are  always  a  few  every  Friday  night." 

Tbe  obeervBtlon  seems  true.  Rarely  does 
a  girl  on  Staten  Island  make  a  fool  of  her- 
self because  of  drinking.  But  every  bar  ap- 
pears to  have  a  couple  of  males  Uke  Car- 
Club  Jacket. 

DRIKKEKS    EDGE    OT7T    BOWLERS 

At  Knotty  Pines  Lanes,  about  a  mile  dowo 
Forest  Avenue  from  Malorano's  two  17-year- 
old  Juniors  from  Plalnfleld  High  School  are 
drinking  beer.  The  Knotty  Pines  is  a  seml- 
bowling  alley  with  a  bar  that  gets  more 
customers  than  the  lanes. 

The  two  boTs.  Billy  and  Rick,  are  both  good 
students,  plan  to  go  to  ooUege  and  usually 
spend  at  least  one  night  of  the  weekend  on 
SUten  Island. 

Both  are  convinced  that  people  have  the 
wrong  impreaslon  of  Staten  Island.  "They 
talk  like  its  aome  dea  of  iniquity  or  some- 
thing." BUly  complains.  "It's  Just  a  place 
where  you  can  drink.  If  the  age  were  31 
In  New  York,  then  wed  drink  in  New  Jersey. " 
Rtck  picks  up  the  conversation. 

"It's  not  that  weYe  all  a  bunch  of  drunks." 
he  says.  "Bui  look,  when  you  turn  16  or  17 
In  any  dty,  tbe  kids  drink  beer.  Mayt>e  liquor 
sometimes.  The  Island  Just  happens  to  be 
the  easiest  place  to  get  It.  So  everybody 
comes  here." 

Both  confirmed  iliat  they  don't  tell  their 
parenta  of  their  weekly  pilgrimages. 

"If  I  told  my  mother  I  waa  ever  here 
drinking.  I  don't  know  what  she'd  do."  Blck 
says.  "Why  teU  them?"  Billy  asks.  "They'll 
Just  get  worried,  they  can't  stop  you.  Tou 
Just  say  I'm  going  to  a  party'  or  'I'm  going 
over  to  Rick's,  and  that's  that.'  " 

Most  of  the  Jersey  teenagers  who  spend 
their  weekend  nights  on  Staten  Island  travel 
In  groups. 

"The  way  it  usually  works."  a  girl  who  has 
Joined  Billy  and  Rick  says,  "la  that  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  at  school  you  nnd  out  wbo  has 
the  car  and  team  up.  Tonight  I  was  with  six 
kids,  but  the  others  decided  to  go  dancing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Island." 

The  girl,  La-ura,  Is  down  to  a  dollar  and 
borrows  another  from  the  two  boys. 

"It's  hard  to  say  how  much  anybody 
drinks."  she  says,  "because  it  all  depends  on 
how  much  you've  got  in  your  pocket.  Like 
sometimes  I  might  really  feel  like  geuing 
smashed — not  often — and  that  means  I 
need  about  $7  or  $8  Tonight  I  don't  feel  like 
drinking  a  lot." 

FEW    OO    UOMK    SOSCa 

Although  it  Is  difficult  to  gage  how  much 
alcohol  the  Jersey  teenagers  consiune  on 
Staten  Island,  bartenders  tbere  confirm 
Rick's  view  that  "not  many  people  go  home 
what  you  would  call  sober  " 

"You're  got  to  figure,"  eays  Laura,  "that 
when  you  oome  over  here  yam  spend  4  or  5 
hours  at  least.  You  can't  sUy  that  long 
and  Just  liave  one  or  two  drinks. 

"Yoa  might  have  four,  you  might  have 
aeven  or  eigbt.^  The  girls  usually  drink  mixed 


drinks  and  they  drink  slower  tban  the  boys. 
The  boys  will  drink  beer  or  whlaky  and 
soda,  something  Uke  that.  But  tbe  girls 
can  get  pretty  looped  when  they  want  to, 
although  they  might  not  show  it  as  much  as 
the  boys." 

BiUy,  Rick,  and  Laura  are  acreeable  to 
making  a  tour  of  island  niffatspot*  and  lead 
the  way  to  the  parking  lot. 

Laura  pointed  to  a  couple  necking  In  a 
car.  "You  cant  make  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  atxnit  pickups."  says  Billy,  "but  moat 
of  the  necking  in  cars.  I  think,  ts  with  pick- 
ups. Sometimes  we'll  try  to  pick  up  aome- 
body.  but  we  don't  usuaUy  go  out  of  otir 
way. 

"But  rm  always  amazed  at  some  of  the 
girls  I  see  getting  picked  up.  You  know, 
you  wouldn't  figure  they're  the  type." 

LOOK    FOB    FREE    tkBINKS 

"Then  again,"  says  Laura,  "you  don't  know 
if  everybody  you  see  getung  picked  up  is 
doing  anything  or  If  they  Jurt  want  to  sap 
some  guy  for  drinks.  But  there  is  a  small 
group  of  girls  In  the  places  we  go  wbo  have 
pretty  bad  reputations.  Out  of  say  60  girls. 
I'd  say  there  are  only  5  or  6  in  that  category."" 

The  first  stop  on  the  tour  la  tbe  Surfaide 
Terrace  discotheqtie  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Clove  Lakes  Expressway,  across  tbe  water 
from  Brooklyn . 

The  Surfslde  Terrace  Is  a  bu^e  eetabllab- 
ment  with  a  long  bar  in  the  front  room,  a 
standup  bar  in  a  soiaUer  second  room  and 
a  large  dance  floor  surrounded  by  tables  In 
a  third  room. 

A  band  is  playing  at  about  SCO  decibels 
and  the  monkey.  Jerk.  swim,  and  bully  gully 
are  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  crowd  at  the  Surfslde  ts  a  bit  older 
than  on  the  Forest  Avenue  strip  or  at  ttie 
bars  in  Mariner's  Harbor.  TottenvUJe.  Great 
Kill,  and  Elm  Park  Also,  instead  o{  the  &0- 
to  70-oent  prices  in  Uiooe  sections  a  drUik 
at  the  Surfaide  costs  tl. 

raOC  BREAKS  THE  rcB 

With  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  serviceable 
frug.  it  was  possible  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  Elizabeth  secretary  named  Karen. 

Karen  is  18.  a  graduate  of  Battin  High 
School  and  has  never  been  very  enchanted 
with  Staten  Island. 

"I  don't  like  to  drink,  so  I've  only  been  over 
five  or  six  times,"  she  says.  "Except  that  the 
Surfslde  and  the  Beachcomber  (another  big 
discotheque)  are  good  for  dancing,  you  could 
float  Staten  Island  Into  the  ocean  and  it 
wouldn't  bother  me." 

Karen  first  visited  Staten  Island  when  she 
was  17  and  took  an  immediate  dislike  to  the 
place. 

"I  undersund  that  kids  want  to  drink, " 
she  says,  "but  you'll  never  get  me  to  under- 
stand why  they're  so  eathuaiaatlc  about 
Staten  Island.  Why  don't  they  go  into  Man- 
hattan? It's  only  half  an  hour  farther  than 
coming  here." 

ADMrrs  nctTRE  is  bish 
Because  she  is  not  a  Staten  IsUnd  regular 
one  expects  that  Karen  might  dispute  the 
claims  by  BUly,  Rick.  Laura,  and  others  that 
40  to  SO  percent  of  Union  County's  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors  make  It  to  the 
Island  at  least  three  times  a  month.  But  she 
doesat. 

"I  think  at  least  40  to  50  percent  go  regu- 
larly." she  says.  "When  1  was  in  school  they 
used  to  organise  carloads  for  FVlday  and  Sat- 
urday night.  Plus,  you  must  have  about  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  sophomores  coming 
over,  especially  the  boys,  and  all  the  drop- 
outs are  here  on  the  weekends. 

"And  there  are  a  lot  of  people  Uke  me,  who 
either  don't  like  to  drink  or  «kM't  like  tbe 
Island,  but  find  that  all  tbelr  friends  are 
here.  So  they  oocne  every  once  la  a  while 
too." 
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Wiui  the  exception  of  the  dUcotbequea  and 
Deyman's  Hofbrau  In  Stapleton,  other  teen- 
age tavema  on  the  tour  appear  to  be  rubber- 
stamp  versions  of  Ualorano'a  or  the  Knotty 
Pines 

DirmUKCKS    NCCUGIBLC 

The  dlflerencea  among  the  dozen*  of  tap- 
rooms ime  KuUman's  in  Elm  Park,  the  Chrlat- 
mas  Tree  Inn  In  TottenvUle  and  the  Nile 
Room  in  Mariner's  Harbor  are  negligible. 
Tlie  only  major  varlationa  occur  In  what 
towns  the  customers  come  from  and  whether 
a  bar  allows  dancing  to  Ita  jukebox. 

The  Hofbrau,  on  the  other  hand,  seema 
to  be  the  one  teenage  temple  on  Staten  la- 
land  that  falls  Into  the  category  of  a  con- 
ventional blg-clty  restaurant  (with  bar) 
which  caters  to  young  people. 

It  Is  a  large  pleasant  place  which  draws 
a  mixed  crowd  of  Jersey  high  school  stu- 
dents. Wagner  College  students  from  Staten 
Island,  and  couples  from  Jersey  oollegas. 

"Tou  go  to  the  Hofbrau."  It  Is  explained, 
"If  you  have  a  date.  That's  the  only 
time  we  come  In  here.  Also,  It's  pretty  ex- 
pensive, so  you  might  spend  the  night  drink- 
ing somewhere  else,  then  come  up  here  to 
get  something  to  eat.  It's  not  one  of  the 
regT;lar  places.'  " 

The  spectacle  of  armies  of  New  Jersey 
teenagers  croealng  the  Arthur  BUlI  In  search 
of  booze  at  "regular  places"  has,  of  course, 
raised  some  steam  among  legislators  and 
law-eaforcement  ofBclals 

A     21-TrAa    LUtTT    UBGCD 

The  administration  of  Oov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  has  long  urged  New  York  to  raise 
Its  drinking  minimum  to  21.  The  most  recent 
round  In  the  battle,  which  also  Involves 
Connecticut,  took  place  last  month  In  Al- 
bany when  a  New  York  legislative  commit- 
tee offered  a  plan  whereby  Jersey,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  would  all  set  drinking 
minlmums  at  age  19^.  The  plan  was  flatly 
rejected  by  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

TTie  teenagers  who  gravitate  to  Staten 
Island  to  find  36-proof  happiness  In  the 
Borough  Of  Richmond  dismiss  adult  concern 
about  their  activities  as  hokum. 

In  the  Flamingo,  a  small  roadhouse  thai 
sferria  to  thrive  on  noise,  one  girl  set  It 
thla  way:  "If  they  raised  the  age  In  New 
York,  all  It  would  mean  is  that  we  would 
start  drinking  in  New  Jersey. 

"It's  not  much  more  difficult  to  fake 
your  age  to  21  than  it  is  to  18.  And  It  would 
mean  there  would  be  lots  more  drinking  in 
cars  and  at  parties.  I  don't  see  why  that 
should  make  the  Jersey  cope  happy." 

At  another  teenage  temple,  a  waiter  ex- 
plained his  view:  "I  dODt  see  where  there's 
that  much  trouble  There  are  fights  on  the 
island  every  once  m  a  while,  but  you  would 
have  them  without  the  drinking.  Anyway. 
this  uvay  l:  all  happens  In  New  York  so  why 
should  Jersey   kick?" 

TROtTBLJC    KXACGJDLATXOr 

The  police  (»  Staten  Island  and  officials 
of  "-he  Ne*  York  State  Uquor  Authority  also 
?av  that  N'ew  Jersey  legislators  and  police 
exaggerate  the  trouble  caused  by  Jersey 
teenagers  who  drink  in  New  York.  None- 
-.helees  they  concede  New  York's  18-year- 
:)id  mlnini'im  does  account  for  trouble  that 
wouldn't    result   If   It  were   raised   to  21. 

A  lieutenant  at  one  of  Staten  Island's 
three  police  precincts  offers  this  estimate: 
"The  drinking  adds  to  our  work.  But  It's 
not  enough  extra  work  to  add  any  extra 
men  on  the  weekend.  These  kids  aren't 
running  around  with  clubs  and  baseball 
bats 

What  It  amounts  to  Is  that  sometimes 
-hev  get  to  be  a  pain  in  the  neck  because  we 
.'.a-.e  to  watch  them  closely.  But  because 
•.r.ey  know  we  re  watching  them,  they  go  out 
of  their  way  to  avoid  trouble." 

A    Staten    Island    traffic    patrolman    says, 
Mv   impression   Is  that  these  teenagers  are 


rather  careful  to  see  that  there  is  always 
somebody  sober  enough  to  drive."  (Many 
of  the  teenagers  say  they  often  assign  the 
driving  chores  to  one  person  and  make  sure 
he  stays  sober.) 

SPOT    CHICKS    HCLPKD 

The  patrolman,  who  has  been  on  the 
Staten  Island  force  for  10  years,  says,  "The 
situation  used  to  be  worse  and  we  bad  sonM 
pretty  bad  accidents.  But  then  Jersey 
started  running  spot  checks  on  the  kids 
when  they  got  on  tht  other  side  of  the 
bridge. 

"The  word  got  out  and  now  the  kids  know 
they  have  to  play  it  smart.  And  they  do. 
There  Is  nothing  about  the  traffic  problem 
that  we  havent  got  uhder  control." 

Ousts  ve  Brugger,  director  of  Elizabeth's 
Police  Department,  takes  a  different  view. 

"Staten  Island  drinking  presents  a  real 
problem."  he  says.  "When  those  teenagers 
get  back  here  and  get  Into  an  accident,  It's 
In  our  laps." 

Brugger  concedes  the  problem  Is  less  seri- 
ous since  the  last  series  of  spot  checks  in 
1965.  At  that  time,  Elizabeth  police  stopped 
every  car  at  the  Jersey  end  of  the  Ooethals 
Bridge  and  checked  the  condition  of  young- 
sters. 

(The  check  also  revealed  that  close  to 
1.000  Elizabeth  area  teenagers  make  the 
Staten  Island  scene  every  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday night.) 

Btrr  ACCtDKirrs  continui 

"There  are  still  accidents,"  Brugger  says, 
"spot  checks  or  no.  And  kids  still  come 
back  to  EUzat>eth  drunk  and  get  Into  fights. 
The  age  limit  should  definitely  be  raised  In 
New  York  " 

Representative  PLoaxMcx  Dwtcb,  of  Union 
County,  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
movement  to  get  New  York  to  raise  its  mini- 
mum di^nklng  age. 

She  cites  24  New  Jersey  fatalities  between 
1962  and  1964  that  police  attributed  to  teen- 
age drinking  In  New  York  as  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  drinking  age  should  be 
upped. 

Last  year,  six  persons  died  in  New  Jersey 
accidents  that  police  attributed  to  teenage 
drinking  In  New  York. 

The  battle  will  continue,  all  parties  to  the 
dispute  agree,  but  it  Is  extremely  doubtful 
that  New  York  will  relent  in  the  near  future 
and  raise  the  State's  drinking  age  minimum. 

It  is  just  as  doubtful  that  Jersey  teen- 
agers will  halt  their  spirited  pilgrimages  to 
the  promised  land  of  Staten  Island. 


EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES 
QUALIPYINa  PAPERS 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  reported- 
ly has  Issued  Instructions  to  Justice  De- 
partment officials  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  Individuals  who 
have  qualified  as  candidates  for  public 
office  in  Alabama  and  other  Southern 
States. 

The  following  news  item  from  the  Mo- 
bile, ALi..  Press  of  March  10  tells  some- 
thing of  what  has  happened: 

An  FBI  agent,  on  orders  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  deB.  Kataenbach,  Is  poring  over 
candidates'  qualifying  papers  In  the  offices  of 


probate  judges  In  all  oountles  of  Alabama, 
but  local  Justice  Department  sources  say 
they  don't  know  why. 

Agent  Prank  Wllent.  who  has  been  work- 
ing out  ot  the  Mobile  office  for  3  months, 
was  making  the  check  on  Probate  Judge 
John  Moore's  records. 

He  said  he  was  obtaining  the  "names,  ad- 
dresses, offices  sought,  subdivisions  involved, 
and  race  of  all  candidates." 

Reminded  that  the  race  of  a  candidate  Is 
not  indicated  on  the  qualifying  papers,  he 
was  asked  how  he  proposed  to  determine  that 
matter. 

"I  can't  tell  you  that,"  he  replied.  "You'll 
have  to  ask  the  office." 

Wllent  said  he  had  "no  idea"  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  check  might  be,  nor  to  what  use 
the  Attorney  General  might  put  the  Infor- 
mation he  was  obtaining. 

Special  Agent  in  Charge  DlUard  Howell, 
who  heads  the  Mobile  office,  was  not  avail- 
able there  for  comment. 

The  same  newspaper  on  March  10 
wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  to  ask  for 
more  information.  In  the  belief  that 
this  will  be  of  general  public  Interest  I 
want  to  quote  the  newspaper's  questions 
here,  and  urge  that  the  Attorney  General 
provide  a  response  at  an  early  date.  I 
adopt  these  questions  as  my  own  and  I 
ask  the  Attorney  General  to  supply  me 
with  the  answers  to  these  questions 
promptly.    The  questions  follow: 

1.  Why  have  you  assigned  Federal  agents 
to  obtain  the  names,  address ea.  offices  sought, 
political  subdivisions  served,  and  race  of  all 
persons  who  have  qtiallfled  for  the  Demo- 
cratic i>rlmaries  in  Alabcuna? 

2.  Since  qualifying  pmpers  do  not  indicate 
race  of  candidate,  how  do  you  propose  that 
your  agents  wiU  obtain  such  Information? 

3.  Why  is  this  information  of  Interest  to 
the  Justice  Department? 

4.  Under  what  authority  do  you  demand 
such  information? 

5.  To  what  use  do  you  plan  to  put  such 
information? 

6.  Does  your  Department  plan  to  police 
polling  places  in  Alabama?  Under  what 
authority? 

7.  Have  you  given  any  thought  whatsoever 
to  the  possibility  that  some  people  may  take 
your  actions  as  a  form  of  Federal  intimida- 
tion? 

8.  Are  you  obtaining  similar  information 
on  elections  in  other  States? 

9.  If  so.  are  any  of  these  States  outside 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  196S'b  "target 
States,"  most  of  which  repudiated  the  Great 
Society  m  1964? 

10.  Are  Federal  agents  checking  election 
procedures  and  researching  candidates  in  any 
of  the  big  cities  where  machine  politicians — 
usually  allied  strongly  with  the  national 
Democratic  administrations — control  elec- 
tions?    If  not,  why  not? 

11.  Are  FBI  agents  checking  on  elections 
In  New  York,  or  in  Illinois,  where  serious 
charges  of  "election  theft"  were  leveled  In 
1060?     If  not.  why  not? 
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HENRY  WAGNER.  JR..  TOP  WIN- 
NER IN  WESTINGHOUSE  TALENT 
SEARCH 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Schwetker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoBD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  erf 
this  body  the  distinction  recently  con- 
ferred upon  one  of  my  young  constitu- 
ents. Henry  Wagner,  Jr..  of  Gwynedd 
Valley,  Pa. 

Henry,  who  is  16.  has  been  named  the 
Nation's  most  promising  young  scientist 
in  competition  with  25.798  other  high 
school  seniors  in  the  25th  annual  West- 
inghouse  Talent  Search.  He  has  been 
awarded  a  $7,500  scholarship  for  his 
original  research  into  the  molecular 
structure  of  a  protein. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  this  young  man  from 
Montgomery  County.  Pa.,  and  of  his 
school,  Wissahlckon  High  School,  Ambler, 
Pa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been 
very  much  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  Nation  and  it  is  re- 
assuring to  note  the  attainments  of  our 
young  people  like  Henry  Wagner,  Jr. 
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AMERICAN      REVOLUTION      BICEN- 
TENNIAL   COMMISSION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias] 
and  I  are  very  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent last  Thursday  recommended  that 
an  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  be  established  now  to  begin 
planning  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  American  Independence. 
We  are  especially  pleased  that  the  draft 
joint  resolution  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent resembles  very  closely  the  bills — 
H.R.  12252  and  H.R.  12260— which  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias] 
and  I  introduced  on  January  24. 

The  coming  bicentennial  will  be  ob- 
served and  commemorated  by  activities 
of  unprecedented  scope  and  significance, 
for  we  will  be  celebrating  not  simply  the 
battle  for  independence,  but  the  birth 
and  expression  of  our  American  ideals 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  justice.  Many 
learned  societies,  historical  organiza- 
tions, patriotic  groups,  and  State  and 
local  bodies  are  already  developing  plans 
for  their  own  commemorative  activities. 
The  range  of  efforts  and  the  wealth  of 
talent  and  resources  involved  make  com- 
prehensive planning  and  continuing  co- 
ordination of  all  activities  necessary  and 
desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  gratified  that  the 
President  has  endorsed  the  creation  of 
a  national  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  incorporated  in  the 
draft  resolution  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nation features  which  are  central  to  our 
bill.  We  hope  that  this  legislation,  with 
bipartisan  endorsement,  will  be  enacted 
during  tills  session  of  Congress. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  would  be  a  national  coordi- 


nating body  with  broad  responsibilities 
and  great  prestige.  It  would  Include  high 
Federal  officials,  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  and  Interested  citizens 
appointed  by  the  President.  It  would 
have  full  responsibility  for  overall  plan- 
ning and  coordination,  and  full  direc- 
tions to  cooperate  with  and  provide  as- 
sistance to  all  State  and  local  bodies  and 
private  organizations  and  groups  par- 
ticipating in  the  bicentennial. 

The  heart  of  our  bill  is  its  planning 
procedure,  and  we  applaud  the  adminis- 
tration's endorsement  of  this  process. 
Under  our  bill,  the  Commission  would 
devote  its  flist  2  years  to  comprehensive 
planning  and  the  development  of  a  full 
blueprint  for  the  bicentennial.  To  in- 
sure that  all  points  of  view  were  heard 
and  all  suggestions  considered,  the  Com- 
mission would  convene  within  a  year  of 
its  establishment  a  National  Assembly 
of  representatives  of  the  Federal  C3ov- 
emment,  the  States,  and  all  interested 
local  and  private  tx>dies.  The  recom- 
mendations made  by  this  Assembly 
would  be  fully  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  preparation  of  its  own 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Morse-Mathias  bill 
and  the  administration  resolution  agree 
in  concept  and  differ  in  only  five  respects. 
I  would  like  to  summarize  these. 

MEMBEBSHIP    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Both  proposals  would  establish  an 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission with  broad  national  representa- 
tion, including  the  Federal  Executive, 
the  Congress,  and  interested  private 
groups  and  organizations.  The  Morse- 
Mathias  bill  establishes  a  31 -member 
Commission  including  the  President. 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of 
the  House,  ex  officio;  15  members  from 
private  life,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 4  Senators  and  4  Members  of  the 
House:  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
All  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  would  serve  ex  officio. 

The  Commission  defined  in  the  ad- 
ministration resolution  includes  33 
members,  not  including  the  President, 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House,  To  the  members  proposed 
under  our  bill,  the  administration  meas- 
ure would  add  the  Attorney  General, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  all  ex 
officio;  tmd  2  additional  members  from 
private  life,  for  a  total  of  17. 

MANDATE    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Both  measures  give  the  Commission 
ful  authority  to  plan,  encourage,  and  co- 
ordinate bicentennial  activities  in  co- 
operation with  all  participating  groups. 
The  Morse-Mathias  bill  gives  the  Com- 
mission the  additional  authority  to  con- 
duct bicentennial  observances.  We  feel 
that  this  additional  authority,  used 
sparingly  and  sensibly,  could  be  valu- 
able in  the  development  of  truly  national 
observances  which  should  appropriately 


be  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
national  Commission. 

The  administration  measure,  while  riot 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  conduct 
activities,  does  include  the  power  to  de- 
velop commemorative  activities,  a 
slightly  more  restricted  grant  directed 
toward  a  similar  goal. 

PLANNING    PBOCKOtntES 

As  I  have  noted,  both  proposals  pro- 
vide for  a  2-year  planning  period  and 
a  full  report  of  Commission  recommen- 
dations. The  Morse-Mathias  bill  pro- 
vides that  this  report  shall  be  submitted 
by  the  Commission  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress, while  the  administration  measure 
proposes  that  the  Commission  submit  its 
report  to  the  President,  who  shall  then 
transmit  it  to  Congress  with  his  own 
recommendations  and  report  of  adminis- 
trative actions  taken. 

Both  measures  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  which  can  be  m^de 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
The  Moi-se-Mathlas  bill  includes  three 
specific  directives  for  cooperative  activi- 
ties and  outlines  steps  which  can  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
toward  the  development  of  historic  sites 
and  battlefields;  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties and  his  associates,  in  encouriaging 
and  coordinating  scholarly  works  and 
presentations;  and  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, and  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  in  developing,  displaying,  and 
distributing  exhibits,  bibliographies,  cat- 
alogs, and  other  relevant  source  mate- 
rials. 

The  administration  measure  makes  no 
specific  reference  to  the  contributions  of 
Federal  agencies  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory, culture,  and  political  thought  of  the 
Revolution.  The  administration  resolu- 
tion does  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  study  possibilities  for 
developing  historic  sites  and  battlefields, 
and  shall  report  to  the  Commission  prior 
to  the  Commission's  comprehensive  re- 
port. In  our  judgment,  if  such  a  proce- 
dure is  adopted,  it  should  be  expanded 
to  include  reports  from  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  participating  in 
commemorative  activities,  so  that  a  full 
picture  of  Federal  contributions  to  the 
bicentennial  may  be  presented  In  the 
Commission's  report. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PKOVISIONS 

Both  measures  establish  a  Commission 
with  ample  authority  to  employ  person- 
nel, engage  consultants,  make  contracts, 
and  exercise  the  powers  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  its  purposes.  Both  measures  pro- 
vide that  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission  shall  be  performed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  with  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  funds  implic- 
itly overseen,  as  for  every  Federal  agen- 
cy and  Commission,  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  order  to  free  the 
Commission  from  these  bureaucratic 
regulations  and  restrictions  which  may 
prove  constilcting  to  a  relatively  small 
and  inexpensive  office,  the  Morse-Mathi- 
as bill  gives  the  Commission  power  to 
procure  services,  supplies,  and  property 
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w'.nout  regard  to  the  procedures  appll- 
able  to  Federal  departments.  The  Ad- 
rrin'.stiation  measure  omits  such  a  pro- 
V  .>;-ii.  hr.d  ■!!•>  •.'•>  Commission  securely 
■;  p  ;.:■■y'^r■■Jr\'■•-.^  procedures  of  the  De- 
;-<i;  :n-:^T.;    ;f  l;,-  'r^erior. 

There  is  one  final  and  somewhat  pecu- 
liar difference  between  our  proposal  and 
that  of  '^ -  a i ministration.  The  Morse- 
Mathla    m  :i    ;re  is  a  bill;  the  adminis- 


tration's is  a  Joint  resolution.  Both.  If 
enacted,  would  have  the  full  force  of  law. 
However,  Jefferson's  Manutd  states  in 
section  397  that  joint  resolutions  "are 
used  for  what  may  be  called  the  Inci- 
dental, unusual,  or  Inferior  purposes  of 
legislating." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  Judgment  the  cele- 
bration of  our  Nation's  bicentennial 
should  not  in  any  way  be  considered  "in- 
cldential"   or   "inferior."     We   hope,   of 


course,  that  It  will  be  unusual — excep- 
tional in  scope,  extraordinary  in  impact, 
and  unique  in  the  care  of  its  prepara- 
tion. So  that  these  goals  can  be 
achieved,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
now  to  establish  an  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point 
a  sectlon-by-sectlon  comparison  of  the 
Morse-Mathlas  bill  and  the  administra- 
tion's draft  resolution : 


CoMPAEATTVa  AMALTSIS  OF  MOBSX-MaTHIAS  BILL  AKD  PSZSIDUtT'S  DBATT  JOINT  RKSOLCTION  TO  CSKATK  Alt  AMSBICAN  RSTOLXTTION  BICENTXNNIAL 

Commission 


Leglalatlve  form : 
Declaration  of  purpose: 


F>tabll«hment  of  the  Commission — Title: 
Membership: 


Cuiirnian: 
Advisory  groups: 

Appointments: 


PI-K-VNING  HESPONSIBILlTnCS  OF  COM- 
Ger.^ra.  inundate: 


National 


imbly: 


Tlfy...r\ 


Bpeetflo  eoateats  of  report: 


MOBSX-MATHIAS    BILL     (HJI. 
HJI.    12260) 


12232     ANB 


BUI. 

Declares  It  Is  appropriate  and  desirable  that 
the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution 
be  celebrated  and  commemorated  by  local, 
national  and  international  observances  and 
activities  planned,  encouraged,  coordinated 
and  conducted  by  a  national  commission 
representative  of  appropriate  public  and 
private  authorities  and  organizations  (sec.  1 ) . 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission.   (Sec.  3(a).) 

The  President,  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House,  ex  oSSclo  members; 

Pour  Members  of  the  Senate  and  four 
Members  of  the  House: 

The  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  at  the  In- 
terior, Librarian  of  Congress.  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian,  and  Chairman  of  the  Pederal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  all  ex 
officio  members: 

Fifteen  members  from  private  life  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  (sec.  a(b) ). 

Elected  by  the  Commission  from  among 
Its  membership  (sec.  2(c) ) . 

Commission  may  appoint  honorary  mem- 
bers and  establish  an  advisory  council  at  Its 
discretion  (sec.  2(c)). 


Shall  be  mads  within  90  days  of  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  (sec.  2(d) ). 

To  be  filled  In  manner  in  which  original 
appointment  was  made  (sec.  2(d) ) . 


It  shall  t>e  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
prepare  an  overall  program  for  commemorat- 
ing the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  plan,  encourage,  coordinate,  and 
conduct  observances  and  activities  com- 
memorating events  which  took  place  pri- 
marily between  1773  and  1783  (««c.  3(«) ). 


See  secUon  4(B). 


No  such  provision  explicitly  stated  (see 
aecs.  4  (c)  and  (d) ). 

Commission  shall  convene  within  1  year  a 
national  assembly  Including  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
interested  local  public  bodies  and  private 
groups  and  organisations.  The  assembly 
shall  consider  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Commission  on  the  most  fitting  and 
proper  commemorative  activities  (sec.  3(b) ). 

Commlastoa  shall  make  oomprehenaive  re- 
port to  Oongrvsa  within  2  years  (sec.  3(c)). 


May  recommend  activities  including  pub- 
lication of  materials.  blbUographlcal  projects, 
conferences,  convocations,  loctures.  seminars, 
development  of  libraries  and  exhibits,  cere- 
monies and  celebrations  of  specific  events, 
programs  focusing  on  the  International  Blg- 
ntn.-vtt).^  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
t:  '  H%  trice  Of  commemorative  cdna.  medals 
ana  stamps  (sec.  3(ci  >. 


DBAfT    SCSOLUnOIf 

Joint  resolution. 

Declares  that  It  Is  appropriate  and  desir- 
able to  provide  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  related  events 
through  local.  State,  national  and  interna- 
tional activities  planned,  encouraged,  de- 
veloped and  coordinated  by  a  national  com- 
mission representative  of  appropriate  public 
and  private  authorities  and  orgsmlzatlons 
(sec. 1). 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission.   (Sec.  2(B).) 

(Not  included.) 

Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  bill. 

All  those  Included  In  Morse-Mathlas  bill, 
plus  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon 
and  Welfare:  all  ex  officio. 

Seventeen  members  from  private  life  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  (sec.  2(b) ) . 
Appointed  by  the  President  (sec.  2(b) ) . 

Commission  may  appoint  advisory  com- 
mittees, and  may  designate  special  commit- 
tees with  State,  local,  and  private  representa- 
tives to  help  plan  specific  events  (sees.  3(b) 
and  6(b) ). 

No  such  provision. 

Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  blU  (sec.  2(c) ) . 


It  stiall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Commission  to 
prepare  an  overall  program  for  cocumemo- 
ratlng  the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, and  to  plan,  encourage,  develop,  and 
coordinate  observances  and  activities  com- 
memorating the  historic  events  that  pre- 
ceded, and  are  associated  with,  the  American 
Revolution  (sec.  3(a) ). 

Commission  shaU  give  due  consideration  to 
related  plans  and  programs  developed  by 
State,  local,  and  private  groups  (sec.  3(b)). 

Commission  shall  give  special  emphasis  to 
ideas  associated  with  the  Revolution  (sec. 
3(c)). 

Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  bUl  (sec.  3(d) ) . 


Commission  shall  make  comprehensive 
report  to  the  President  within  2  years.  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  report  to  Coogreas  with 
his  recotnmendatlons  (sec  3  (e),  (f)). 

Virtually  identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  biU 
(sec.  3(e)). 
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CoMPAKATiVB  Analysis  of  Mobse-Mathias  Bill  and  Prebioknt's  Drait  Joint  Rbsolution  To  CRKAn  an  Amoucan  RcvoLtmoN  Bicbntbnnul 

Commission — Continued 


Cooperation  with  the  Commission: 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS: 
Property: 


Expenses  of  Members: 


Staff: 


Administrative  services: 


Procurement,  etc.: 


|i 


I 


Surplus  prc^>erty: 


MOBSE-MATHIAS    BILL     (HJI. 
H.B.    12360) 


1S8S2    ANS 


Commission  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions for  allocation  of  financial  and  adminis- 
trative authority,  and  for  such  legislation 
and  administrative  actions  as  deemed  neces- 
sary (sec.  3(c) ) . 

Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
consult  with,  cooperate  with,  and  seek  ad- 
vice and  assistance  from  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  and  local 
public  bodies,  and  learned  societies  and  his- 
torical patriotic,  philanthropic,  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  related  organizations.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  are  authorized  and 
requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion (sec.  4(a) ) . 

Specific  projects:  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  undertake  further  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  Revolutionary  War 
historic  sites  and  battlefields  to  Insure  that 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  observances  may 
be  held  at  appropriate  times  during  the 
bicentennial  (sec.  4(b)). 

Chairman  of  the  Pederal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  are  authorized  and  requested  to 
cooperate  especially  in  encouraging  and 
coordinating  scholarly  works  and  presenta- 
tions focusing  on  the  history,  culture  and 
political  thought  of  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution (sec.  4(c)  ). 

Librarian  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Archivist  of 
the  Un;ted  States  are  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  cooperate,  especially  in  develop- 
ing and  displaying  collections  and  exhibits, 
and  In  developing  and  distributing  bibliogra- 
phies, catalogs,  and  other  relevant  materials 
(sec.  4(d)). 


Commission  m.ay  accept  donations  of 
money,  property  or  personal  services  (sec. 
5(a)). 

Books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  donated  to  the 
Commission;  may  be  deposited  for  preserva- 
tion in  National.  State,  or  local  libraries  or 
museums  or  be  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
Commission  in  consultation  with  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution   (sec.  5(b)). 

Members  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel 
expenses  and  other  necessary  expenses  with- 
out regard  to  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949, 
etc.  (sec.  6(a)  ). 

Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  deemed  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  (sec.  6(b)  ). 

Commission  may  procure,  without  regard 
to  the  ClasElflcation  Act.  temporary  and  in- 
termittent services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem 
(sec. 6(c) ). 

Shall  be  provided  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  which  shall  keep  complete  records 
of  expenditures  and  receipts  (sec.  7(b).(c)). 

Commission  may,  without  regard  to  the 
laws  and  procedures  applicable  to  Federal 
agencies,  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
property;  make  contracts;  expend  funds  ap- 
propriated, donated,  or  received  tiirough  con- 
tracts; and  exercise  powers  necessary  to  carry 
out  efficiently  and  in  the  public  Interest  the 
purposes  of  this  act  (sec.  7(a) ), 

Any  property  remaining  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Commission  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  disposed  of  as 
surplus  property  (sec.  7(d)). 


DRAFT    RXSOLtmON 

Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  bUl  (sec.  8(f)). 
President,  in  transmitting  report  to  Con- 
gress, shall  recommend  legislation  and  report 
on  administrative  actions  he  has  taken. 

Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  bill  (sec.  4(a) ) . 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  undertake  a  study  of  actions 
to  preserve  and  develop  historic  sltei  and  bat- 
tlefields. His  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Commission  and  included  in  the  Commis- 
sion's report  to  the   President    (sec.  4(b)  I. 

No  such  provision. 


No  such  provision. 


y' 


Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  bill  (sec.  5(a)  ) . 


Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  bill  (sec.  6(b) ) . 
Commission  shall  also  consult  Administrator 
of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration. 


Members  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  be  allowed  necessary  travel 
expenses  as  authorized  for  official  travel  and 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(sec.  6(a)  ). 

Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  compen- 
sation of  such  personnel  as  deemed  neces- 
sary (sec.  6(b) ). 

Commission  may  procure  tempcvary  and 
intermittent  services  as  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem 
(sec.  6(c) ). 

Shall  be  provided  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  whose  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministrative   control    of    funds   shall    apply 

(sec.  6(e) ). 

Similar  grant  of  powers,  except  that  per- 
sonnel, budgeting,  and  procurement  services 
shall  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  paid  for  by  the  Commission  In 
advance  or  through  reimbursement  (sec. 
e(e)). 

\ 

Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  bUl  (eec.  e(f) ). 
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Dkajt  Jj 

"jt.  itt««> 

Authorlaea  the  apfUDprlatton  of  such  fUBda 
ma  may  be  necesaary,  except  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300,000  l8  authorized  for  the  first  34 
montba  (sec.  8(a)). 


RXBOLxmON  To  CaSATB  AM  AMSUCAM  RCVOLtmON  BlCKMTBMNUI. 

tlnued 


DaAVT  axsoLtmoM 


Identical  to  Morse-Mathlas  bill  (sec.  7(a) ) 


(" 


Conunlaslon  shall  terminate  on  December 
31.  1983   (sec.  7(b)). 


FREE  SHIPMENT  OP  PARCELS 
TO  GI'S  IN  VTFTNAM 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
IS  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  lately  concerning  the 
a;r  of  apathy  and  Indifference  to  the 
problems  of  others,  which  seeou  to  be  all 
'■'loj  prevalent  in  some  of  our  larger  urban 
area-s  I  believe  therefore  that  It  is  most 
refreshing  to  witness  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  citizens  to  In- 
volve themselves  in  the  problems  of  our 
times,  and  to  extend  themselves  for 
others. 

In  my  congressional  district  In  Queens, 
N  Y  great  efforts  are  being  made  by 
ordinary  citizens  to  help  our  GI's  In  Viet- 
nam. In  response  to  a  number  of  ex- 
hortations from  the  Long  Island  Press. 
ciiizens  of  every  age.  social  group  and 
political  persuasion,  have  rallied  to- 
gether to  collect  t>ooks  for  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  By  providing  books  to 
our  men  in  uniform,  these  citizens  per- 
form a  daal  service:  they  enhance  the 
end  toward  which  our  men  may  devote 
their  leisure  time  and  they  demonstrate 
to  our  men  or-,  the  front  lines  that  the 
people  back  home  care  about  them  and 
appreciate  their  sacrifices. 

I  believe  that  the  leadership  evidenced 
by  the  Long  Island  Press  represents  the 
highest  order  of  responsible  journalism, 
and  the  corresponding  dedication  of  our 
citizens  reflects  the  kind  of  clvlc-minded- 
ness  whiich  should  be  commended  and 
encouraged  I  am  delighted  to  Join  In 
these  nobie  efforta,  and  shall  tomorrow 
ir^iroduce  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
free  airmail  transportation  of  these 
parcels 

I  believe  ti;at  thoae  who  donate,  collect 
and  wrap  Uiese  books,  and  carry  them 
to  their  local  post  offices  perform  a  laud- 
able service  I  feel  that  the  least  the 
Pedertd  Ooveniment  can  do  Is  to  absorb 
the  $3  or  14  It  cc-iU  t.j  ship  a  package  of 
boolca  My  bil!  ti.c:-  fore,  will  provide 
that  parcels  i^euh.:  g  ;;  to  10  pounds 
will  be  transported  by  a.:  at  no  cost  to 
the  sender  between  the  point  of  em- 
barkaiiun  m  the  Uru'-ed  States,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  p<>,st  offDces  In  Vietnam. 
In  addition,  tne  language  of  the  bill  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  any  similar  future 
situations  m  which  US.  forces  are  en- 
s'a^ed  !!.  hostilities  With  any  foreign 
force 

The  c<>st  u!  transporting  these  pack- 
ages would  be  borne  by  the  Department 
:f  L>efen.se  which  would  reimburse  the 
P.t-si  Office  l>pi»r*.ment  for  the  expenses 

'Ah:ch    .:    ::;0.:s 

Mr  S;>eai!:f:  I  :;rmly  believe  that  this 
..s  the  least  \e  .;;  the  Congress  can  do 
for  o.ir  mer,  ;.,  Vietnam.    And  I  am  sure 


that  they  will  know  that  this  is  not  sim- 
ply a  Government  program,  but  an 
American  program — one  which  was  pri- 
vately initiated  and  one  which  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  for  its  success,  on  the 
spirit  and  concern  of  private  American 
citizens. 


SITUS  PICKETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodill),  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  Introduced  H.R.  13401,  a  situs 
picketing  bill.  My  bill  simply  provides 
clarifying  language  to  H.R.  10027  that 
has  been  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  strongly  favor  the  general  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation,  which  is  to 
equalize  the  right  of  building  trades 
unions  with  the  right  of  Industrial  trades 
unions  In  picketing.  Unfortunately,  it 
now  appears  that  the  situs  picketing  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Rules  Committee  Is 
being  interpreted,  by  friend  and  foe 
alike,  to  do  many  things  for  which  It  was 
not  originally  Intended. 

In  1960,  Congressman  Petir  Preling- 
HUYSEM,  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  wrote  sup- 
plemental views  In  favor  of  the  situs 
plcketliig  bill  then  pending.  In  the  sup- 
plemental views  accompanying  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  9070  In  the  86th 
Congress  my  colleague.  Congressman 
PasuiraBUTSKN  and  I  pointed  out  that 
that  bill  was  "conceived  and  designed 
merely  to  eliminate  a  dlscrlmlnatlori 
against  the  rights  of  union  members  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry." 
We  also  stated  that  we  found  no  neces- 
sity for  defining  the  exact  limits  of  the 
term  "construction  industry";  that  the 
proposal  did  not  authorize  activities  by 
employees  of  an  Industrial  plant  to  in- 
duce employees  of  contractors  working 
on  the  plant  to  strike,  and  vice  versa; 
that  it  was  clear  the  proposed  amend- 
ment did  not  permit  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  boycotting  supplies  or  other 
products  or  materials  shipped  or  other- 
wise transported  to  and  delivered  on  the 
site;  that  the  proposal  related  to  re- 
fusals to  perform  services  at  the  site 
only;  and  that  the  Moore  Drydock  Com- 
pany. 93  NUEIB  547.  rule  should  apply 
only  where  one  of  the  employers,  unlike 
employers  in  the  corutruction  Industry 
working  on  a  common  site.  Is  a  neutral 
wholly  unconcerned  with  the  dispute. 

My  concept  of  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
9070  was.  to  a  great  extent,  verified  by  the 
testimony  of  many  of  the  proponents  of 
a  oommon  eitxis  picketing  bill  In  their 
testimony  on  H.R.  6411  and  similar  bills 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Thus  most  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  testified  in  favor  of  the 


bill  cited,  as  an  Important  reason  for 
their  support,  the  need  for  eliminating 
disparity  of  treatment  between  building 
trades  unions  and  Industrial  unions — 
Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latwr  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  89th  Congress, 
1st  session.  1965  on  H.R.  64U  and  similar 
bills — common  situs  picketing,  pages  5. 
31.  32.  48.  55.  57,  58.  59.  61.  72.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  voiced  a  similar  view, 
page  5.  In  these  hearings,  emphasis  was 
also  placed  on  the  Idea  that  the  bill 
would  have  no  effect  on  production  and 
maintenance  employees  at  a  factory 
site  where  building  tradesmen  are  In- 
volved in  a  dispute  while  making  alter- 
ations or  repairs — see,  for  example,  page 
10 — and  assurances  were  given  that  the 
bill  could  not  be  used  to  further  product 
boycotts — pages  11,  124,  138;  see  also, 
committee  report,  page  8. 

While  one  finds  these  statements  re- 
assuring, the  course  of  events  since  1959, 
when  our  supplemental  views  on  H.R. 
9070  were  written,  raises  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  such  statements  provide 
adequate  safeguards.  Even  a  superficial 
review  of  the  application  of  the  1959 
Landrum-GrifHn  Act  demonstrates  that 
mere  assurances  are  not  enough.  Only 
additional  statutory  language  will  afford 
proper  protection. 

One,  If  not  the  principal,  reason  for 
this  conclusion  is  the  well-docimiented 
history  of  the  Board  and  the  courts  in 
refusing  to  accept  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  statutory  language  which  the 
Congress  has  enacted.  To  Illustrate,  the 
Board,  with  court  approval,  has  Inter- 
preted the  word  "truthfully"  In  the 
proviso  to  8(b)  (7)  (C)  to  mean  "no 
Intent  to  deceive,"  a  meaning  completely 
divorced  from  ordinary  understanding — 
Barker  Bros..  138  NLRB  478,  affirmed  328 
F.  2d  431  (CJ^.  9,  1964).  The  words 
"product  or  products  produced  by"  In 
the  publicity  proviso  of  section  8(b)  (4) 
(B)  has  been  construed  to  make  a  tele- 
vision station  a  producer  of  the  auto- 
mobiles, bread,  gasoline,  and  beer  dis- 
tributed by  its  advertisers.  Great  West- 
em  Broadcasting  Corp.  v.  NLRB  F.  2d 
(CJi.  9.  1966) .  and  cases  cited  therein. 

Board  and  court  treatment  of  railroad 
employees  under  section  8<b)<4)  pro- 
vides another  example.  The  1959 
amendments  were  clearly  Intended  to 
close  the  loophole  in  the  secondary  boy- 
cott provisions  by  which  such  employees 
had  been  deprived  of  the  act's  protec- 
tion. Yet.  by  permitting  picketing  of 
railroad  premises  located  adjacent  to  a 
primary  employer's  plant,  thereby  In- 
volving the  railroad  directly  In  the 
union's  dispute  with  the  primary  em- 
ployer—5feel  Workers  Local  SS95— Car- 
rier Corp.— 133  NLAB  127.  affirmed  376 
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U.S.  492 — the  congressional  intent  was 
completely  circumvented. 

These  and  other  examples  show  that, 
in  technical  areas  of  our  labo^  laws,  it  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  convey  to  the  Board 
and  the  courts  what  the  Congress  in- 
tends. Common  words  acquire  uncom- 
mon meanings.  Because  legislative  his- 
tory  has  proven  inadequate,  it  seems 


Inescapable  that,  Insofar  as  possible. 
precise  meanings  must  be  spelled  out  In 
the  statute  itself. 

To  meet  this  problem  In  the  common 
situs  picketing  bill,  the  language  at- 
tached should  be  added  to  H.R.  10027  as 
it  now  reads.  Primary  emphasis  In  the 
draft  is  on  language  which  wlP  equate 
the  right  of  a  building  trades  union  at 
a  construction  site  with  the  right  of  an 


industrial  union  at  a  manufacturer's 
plant.  The  technique  adopted  avoids 
changes  in  the  current  text  of  H.R.  10027 
and,  instead,  adds  a  sentence  delineating 
the  construction  to  be  given  key  phrases 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point 
Information  which  clearly  defines  the 
purpose  of  each  clause  in  mji  clarifying 
amendment : 


EXPLAMATION   Or   HJl.    13401 


8TATUTO*T    LANODACB 


Strike  the  quotation  mark  In  line  11,  page  3,  and  add  this  sen- 
tence: "For  the  ptirpose  of  construing  the  third  proviso  of  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (4)  only  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

"(1)  "employers  who  are  In  the  construction  industry'  shall 
mean  only  those  employers  whose  principal  activity  Is  In  such 
industry; 


"(3)  labor  disputes  unlawful  under  this  Act  or  In  violation  of  an 
existing  ooUective  bargaining  agreement  sbaQ  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

"(a)  any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization  to  require  an  employer 
to  recognize  or  bargain — 

"(1)  with  another  labor  organisation  or 


"(11)  with  any  labor  organisitlon  if  another  labor  organization 
is  lawfully  recognized  as  the  representative  of  his  employees,  or 


cxn- 
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KXPLANATZON 

HJl.  13401  has  been  introduced  as  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
H.R.  10027.  Therefore,  the  language  of  the  latter  bill  has  not  been 
altered. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  10027  emphasize  that  bUl  wlU  not  permit 
common  situs  activity  where  the  issues  In  dispute  Involve  a  labor 
organization  representing  employees  of  an  employer  at  the  site 
who  la  not  engaged  primarily  In  the  construction  industry.  The 
added  language  clarlfles  and  makes  more  specific  this  Intent  and 
assures  that  a  manufacturer,  for  example,  at  whose  site  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting  or  repair  U  being  carried  on,  will  not  be 
construed  to  be  in  the  construction  industry  within  the  meaning 
of  H.R.  10027. 


HJt.  10027  "Is  a  limited  bill  precisely  drawn  to  eliminate  the  In- 
equity toward  which  it  U  directed"  (committee  report,  p.  8).  It  U 
not  intended  to  legalize  activity  otherwise  unlawful  under  the  act. 

Section  8(b)(7)  forbids  picketing,  among  other  things,  to  force 
recognition  or  organization  except  when  an  election  {>etltlon  has 
been  filed  and  then  with  severe  limitations.  However.  HJi.  10027 
might  be  construed  to  contradict  this  section  and  legalize  imlawful 
activity  by  permitting  a  union,  which  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  file 
an  election  petition,  to  picket  a  construction  site  to  force  recog- 
nition or  organization.  Thus,  for  example,  the  added  language 
Will  preclude  Union  A  from  picketing  or  placing  pressure  on  an 
employer  whose  employees  it  neither  represents  nor  Ls  Interested 
In  representing  In  order  to  require  that  employer  to  recognize  or 
bargain  with  Union  B.  It  would  not  prevent  Union  B  from  picket- 
ing the  entire  construction  project  In  order  to  obtain  recognition 
itself.  In  other  words,  the  Lathers  Union,  for  example,  would  be 
prevented  from  picketing  the  common  site  In  order  to  force  orga- 
nization of  the  roofing  contractor,  but  the  Roofers  Union  would 
be  allowed  to  picket  for  recognition  or  organizational  purposes 
within  the  restrictions  of  section  8(b)(7).  Without  such  language 
the  Lathers,  because  their  purpose  Is  neither  reoognlUon  nor 
organization,  would  not  be  covered  by  section  8(b)  (7)  and  would 
therefore  have  a  broader  right  to  apply  economic  pressure  than  the 
Roofers  who  have  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  work  being  per- 
formed. 

Section  8(b)  (7)  also  makes  unlawful  picketing  for  recognition 
or  organization,  for  example,  where  another  labor  organization  is 
the  lawfully  recognized  representative  of  the  employees  Involved. 
Thtu  an  Incumbent  Industrial  union  at  a  manufacturer's  plant 
cannot  picket  the  manufacturer  in  order  to  force  the  manufacturer 
to  recognize  it  as  the  representative  of  employees  within  the  plant 
already  represented  by  another  union— eg.,  a  craft  union.  It  can 
picket  In  support  of  a  dispute  in  the  bargaining  unit  which  it 
represents. 

Activity  otherwise  unlawful  under  the  act  would  be  made  legal, 
therefore,  if  picketing  is  permitted  at  a  common  site  In  order 
to  eliminate  from  that  site  a  bargaining  unit  of  employees  who 
already  have  a  UwftUly  recognized  bargaining  agent.  The  added 
language  makes  clear  this  result  is  not  intended,  but  does  assure 
equality  of  treatment  between  Industrial  unions  and  the  buUdlng 
trades.  Moreover,  this  subparagraph  and  subparagraph  (1)  also 
make  clear  that  so-caUed  "area  standards"  piokettng  may  not  be 
used  as  a  subterfuge  to  disguise  the  real  purpose  of  the  picketing. 
As  a  result,  common  situs  picketing  will  not  be  available  to  elim- 
inate from  the  construction  site  labor  organizations  such  as 
U.U.W.  District  60,  or  successful  bidders  such  as  those  who  have 
been  chosen  under  statutory  procedures  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids  over  which  other  contractors  at  the  site  have  no  control. 
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VTATirrOBT    LANCVAOB 


EXPLANATION 


"(111)    With  a  labor  organization  which  denies  membership  on 
the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 


"(b)  any  dispute  which  is  a  breach  of  or  interferes  with  any 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreement  between  any  employer  and 
the  labor  organisation  representing  its  employees  at  the  construc- 
tion site  or  for  which  a  remedy  is  available  under  procedures  set 
forth  in  such  agreement  or  in  any  other  applicable  agreement; 


"(c)  any  attempt  by  a  labor  organization  to  force  or  require 
any  employer  to  cease  or  refrain  from  handling,  Installing,  using, 
or  permitting  use  of  a  product  or  products  produced  by  any  other 
employer  regardless  of  whether  such  product  or  products  have 
previously  been  produced  at  a  construction  site: 


"(3)  'An  employer  at  the  site  who  is  not  engaged  primarily 
In  the  construction  industry'  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 

"(a)  the  owner,  lessor,  lessee,  or  user  of  the  premises  at  which 
the  construction,  alteration,  painting,  or  repair  In  question  la 
being  f>erformed.  and 

bi    any  employer   performing   work   at  such   premises  related 
U>  the  normal  operations  of  the  business  located  thereat." 


Although  not  stated  In  the  committee  report,  tt  U  clearly  the 
Intent  of  the  proponents  of  Hit.  10027  that  common  situs  picketing 
will  not  be  used  to  further  racial  discrimination  within  the  building 
trades  unions.  Recent  events  In  St.  Louis  area  and  other  publicity 
given  the  policy  of  certain  local  building  trades  unions  to  exclude 
applicants  for  membership  on  the  basis  of  race  make  It  Imperative 
that  language  be  added  which  will  preclude  use  of  common  situs 
picketing  for  such  purposes. 

A  strike  in  violation  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  is  un- 
protected, NLRB  v.  Sands  Mfg.  Co  .  306  U.S.  332.  4  LRRM  530.  as 
is  a  strike  to  force  a  breach  of  collective  bargaining  agreement  cov- 
ering other  employees  of  the  same  employer  (section  8(b)(4)(D) 
of  the  act|.  Employees  at  an  industrial  plant,  for  example,  may 
be  disciplined  or  discharged  for  violating  a  no-strike  clause.  Con- 
sequently, the  added  language  places  the  building  trades  unions  in 
a  similar  position  to  that  of  their  industrial  union  counterparts  by 
not  permitting  strikes  which  would  cause  employees  to  violate  a 
no-strike  clause  or  to  cause  others  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  contractual  remedies,  there  may  be  other  disputes 
settlement  procedures  available,  eg,  the  National  Joint  Board  for 
the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes,  procedures  set  up  by  the 
Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission,  no-rald  pacts  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Where  these  are  available,  it  would  contravene  the  policy  of  the 
entire  act  as  well  as  specific  provisions  such  as  section  8(b)  (4)  (D) 
to  extend  the  power  to  exert  economic  pressure. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  10027  have  consistently  pointed  out  that 
the  bill  would  not  permit  activities  intended  to  cause  the  boy- 
cotting of  supplies  or  other  products  or  materials  shipped  or 
otherwise  transported  to  or  delivered  on  a  Job  site.  Activities 
with  such  objects  In  view  are  commonly  referred  to  as  product 
boycotts.  They  generally  have  as  their  specific  purposes  ( 1 )  either 
the  boycotting  of  products  produced  by  a  manufactturer  with  which 
a  union  has  a  labor  dispute  (see  The  Burt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 127  NLRB  1629).  or  (2)  the  boycotting  of  products  produced 
by  nonunion  members  or  not  bearing  a  union  label  (see  Cardinal 
Industries.  Inc.,  136  NLRB  977.  989).  or  (3)  vmder  the  alleged 
Justification  of  so-called  unit  work  protection  or  work  preservation, 
the  boycotting  of  prefabricated,  or  other  technologically  Improved, 
products  (see  Woodu^ork  Manufacturers  Association.  149  NLRB  646; 
American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Association,  154  NLRB  Nos.  11  and 
12) .  The  added  language  serves  to  clarify  the  scope  of  the  amend- 
ment by  making  it  clear  that  activities  Intended  to  caviae,  or  in 
support  of,  product  boycotts  of  the  kinds  enumerated  would  not 
be  permitted. 

This  provision  supplements  (1)  above  and  strengthens  the  dis- 
tinction between  construction  employers  at  the  conunon  situs  and 
others  doing  business  there  which  are  not  directly  Involved  in 
the  construction  work. 


LIBRARY  SERVICES 

TVie  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Under 
a  previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fo- 
CARTY    Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  FOOARTY  \ir.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act. 

The  public  library  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  most 
popular  ever  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  being  a  part  In  its  development.  Na- 
t,ionwicle  progress  toward  good  public 
ilbraiy  service  for  all  persons  has  con- 
tin\jed  at  an  increasing  rate  since  this 
program  be(?an  In  fiscal  year   1957. 

Rhode  Island  libraries  have  made 
great  gains.  We  have  a  new  Stat«  li- 
brary law  that  provides  State  grants  to 
match  the  Federal  appropriation.  These 
fund^  are  then  added  to  local  money  to 
u]3grade  all  libraries  throughout  the 
Slate  State  funds  available  under  the 
;  ural  Library  Services  Act  in  Rhode  Is- 
land rose  from  $48,000  in  fiscal  year  1958 
to  $58,713  in  1964.  Then  in  fiscal  year 
19«5,  under  the  expanded  Library  Serv- 


ices and  Construction  Act,  State  funds 
jumped  to  $364,000.  To  maintain  this 
momentum  it  is  essential  that  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  be 
enlarged  and  extended. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  will  permit  contin- 
ued progress  In  the  development  of  good 
public  library  services.  Title  n  will  al- 
low the  States  to  continue  the  construc- 
tion of  new  public  libraries.  In  1965 
and  1966  an  estimated  700  public  library 
constiuctlon  projects  were  receiving  as- 
sistance from  the  present  act.  The 
extension  of  the  program  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  authorizations  will  help  re- 
place the  thousands  of  obsolete  and 
dilapidated  public  libraries  still  in  exist- 
eiice. 

In  addition  to  preserving  this  much 
needed  continuity  in  the  present  pro- 
gram, this  bill  provides  for  the  further 
extension  of  library  services  in  four  es- 
sential areas.  The  first  of  these  new 
areas  is  Interlibrary  cooperation.  Title 
in  recognizes  the  essential  unity  of  li- 
braries of  all  kinds  by  providing  funds 
to  help  establish  and  maintain  coopera- 
tive networks  of  libraries.  This  means 
that  school,  academic,  special,  and  pub- 


lic libraries  can  make  maximum  effec- 
tive use  of  all  their  resources  and  service 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  users. 

A  special  survey,  "Library  Coopera- 
tion "  conducted  by  Brown  University  in 
1963  recommended  this  pattern  of  uni- 
verslty-school-communlty  library  coor- 
dination in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Funds  under  title  ni  will  allow  prompt 
and  efficient  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  and  help  assure  the 
greatest  possible  return  on  the  money 
invested  in  libraries  of  all  types. 

Every  State  and  Territory  can  Uke 
immediate  advantage  of  title  III  by  de- 
veloping plans  for  similar  cooperative 
networks.  Rhode  Island  Is  small  enough 
to  profit  from  a  statewide  system  with 
appropriate  interstate  arrangements  for 
special  purposes.  Other  States  will  be 
able  to  develop  interlocal  or  regional 
networks  to  give  full  service  to  all  resi- 
dents of  a  given  district  or  area. 

The  second  new  feature  to  be  included 
in  this  bill  is  contained  in  part  A  of  title 
IV.  This  part  will  provide  special  as- 
sistance for  the  first  time  to  State  in- 
stitutional libraries.    From  coast  to  coast 
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our    institutional    libraries    are    a    case 
study  In  poverty  and  neglect. 

In  most  areas  of  the  country,  books 
and  library  services  for  patients  and  in- 
mates of  State  hospitals  and  institutions 
are  nonexistent.  Part  A  of  this  title 
will  enable  States  to  begin  providing  li- 
brary services  to  those  persons  confined 
to  State  operated  penal  institutions,  re- 
formatories, hospitals,  and  orphanages. 
Libraries  In  special  residential  treatment 
facilities  operated  by  the  State,  such  as 
hospitals  for  the  handicapped,  the  aged, 
or  mentally  ill.  would  also  be  eligible  for 
participation  in  this  part.  The  exclu- 
sions would  be  those  day-care  centers  or 
Institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  eligible  under  various  other  Federal 
programs. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  public  library  serv- 
ice to  those  persons  who  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  their  institutional  confinement, 
to  use  regular  conununity  library  fa- 
cilities. The  responsibility  for  such  serv- 
ice has  long  been  clearly  recognized  as 
resting  with  State  library  agencies,  but 
lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  satisfac- 
tory meeting  of  this  need. 

The  third  new  feature  of  this  bill  is 
continued  in  part  B  of  title  TV.  This 
part  will  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
the  first  time  to  those  libraries  serving 
the  various  agencies  and  departments  of 
State  government. 

The  conditions  of  our  social  structure 
which  make  quick  suxess  to  reliable  in- 
formation essential  to  students  and  cit- 
izens are  even  more  vital  with  reject 
to  governmental  officials.  This  part  will 
assist  States  in  providing  books  and 
other  library  materials  to  those  agencies 
and  departments  of  State  government 
which  require  accurate  and  specialized 
Information.  Legislative  reference  and 
research  services.  State  law  libraries, 
archival  and  historical  library  services 
would  be  eligible  for  participation  as 
would  other  specialized  professional  or 
research  library  operations  performed  at 
the  State  level.  Funds  under  this  part 
would  be  ra&Ae  available  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  and  neither  the  Federal 
grant  nor  the  matching  funds  could  be 
substituted  for  funds  previously  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes. 

The  "information  explosion"  and  the 
rapid  rate  of  change  in  our  political  and 
social  life  are  combining  to  create  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  all  libraries  and 
other  communication  facilities.  At  the 
Federal  level,  large  libraries  are  just 
beginning  to  adopt  automated  informa- 
tion storage  and  retrieval  techniques  in 
order  to  handle  the  load.  This  part  will 
help  States  keep  up  with  both  the  in- 
creased demands  on  their  resources,  and 
with  the  latest  and  best  mieans  of  con- 
trolling and  processing  the  information 
itself. 

Part  C  of  title  IV  is  the  fourth  new 
feature  of  this  bUl.  Under  existing  leg- 
islation library  services  through  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  are  provided  for  the 
blind.  Under  this  bill  these  services  will 
be  expanded  to  the  near  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  and  also  to  those 
physically  handicapped  readers  who  are 
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now  unable  to  read  or  use  conventional 
printed  materials  as  a  result  of  physical 
limitations. 

In  Rhode  Island,  these  fimds  will  be 
used  to  carry  out  existing  recommenda- 
tions as  published  in  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity study.  These  include  the  following 
services: 

First.  To  collect,  organize,  maintain, 
and  make  available  all  ofBclal  Rhode  Is- 
land documents  issued  by  State,  city,  and 
town  governments  and  to  serve  as  the 
archives  of  the  State. 

Second.  To  collect,  organize,  maintain, 
and  make  available  those  official  bills, 
laws  and  documents  of  other  States,  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  of  foreign 
governments  as  are  required  for  legisla- 
tive reference  and  research  services. 

Third.  To  aulminister  a  statewide  sys- 
tem of  depository  libraries  for  Rhode 
Island  documents. 

Fourth.  To  advise  and  assist  other  de- 
partments within  the  State  government 
on  their  requirements  for  library  ma- 
terials and  for  library-related  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  used  Rhode  Island 
as  a  point  of  emphasis  simply  because  I 
am  more  familiar  with  its  libraries.  The 
bill  I  have  today  Introduced  would  have 
like  application  to  each  of  our  States  and 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  brings 
closer  to  fruition  that  ideal  of  bringing 
to  bear  every  library  resource  for  the 
benefit  of  every  user. 


PRESERVATION  OP  HISTORICAL 
BUILDINOS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  continuing  its  drive  toward 
the  Great  Society.  Progress  is  apparent 
all  around  us.  Vast  areas  of  social  prog- 
ress are  being  cleared,  and  our  citizens 
can  rightfully  expect  further  social  and 
economic  progress. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  great  Na- 
tioL  Is  a  land  of  tradition  and  heritage 
as  well  as  of  progress.  Progress  should 
not  be  permitted  to  damage  or  destroy 
the  aspects  of  American  life  which  reflect 
Its  growth  from  a  young  nation  to  that 
of  the  acknowledged  world  leader. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  often  today  his- 
toric sites  and  buildings  with  archeologl- 
cal,  architectural,  or  historic  significance 
are  lost  to  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans under  the  guise  of  progress.  In  my 
own  city,  the  wreckers'  hammer  will  soon 
destroy  a  landmark  known  the  world 
over.  After  a  long  and  glorious  history, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  will  leave 
its  grand  old  home  for  a  new  shiny  stage 
in  Lincoln  Center.  The  destruction  of 
this  fine  establishment  which  has  echoed 
the  voices  of  the  world's  greatest  singers 
is  symbolic  of  a  trend  which  we  see  too 
frequently. 


I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  declaring 
it  a  national  policy  to  preserve  for  public 
use  historic  sites  and  objects  of  national 
significance  and  buildings  having  arche- 
ological.  architectural,  or  historic  sig- 
nificance for  the  inspiration  and  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  acquire  and  restore  properties  of 
historical  significance  and  also  to  make 
matched  grants  to  appropriate  local 
entities  to  assist  In  acquiring  and  re- 
storing such  properties  in  their  respective 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent 
I  place  the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

HJi.  iseoi 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935,  In 
order  to  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program 
for  the  preservation  of  buildings  having 
archaeological,  architectural,  or  historical 
significance 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  August  21,  1936  (18 
US.C.  461).  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  It  la  a  na- 
tional policy  to  preserve  for  public  use  his- 
toric sites  and  objects  of  national  significance 
and  biUldlngs  having  archaeological,  archi- 
tectural, or  historic  significance,  for  the  In- 
spiration and  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  21,  1»S«  (16  U.8.C.  462(f)).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)(1)  AcqiUre,  restore,  reconstruct,  re- 
habUltate,  preserve,  and  maintain  historic  or 
prehistoric  sites,  objects,  and  properties  of 
national  historical  or  archaeological  signifi- 
cance and  where  deemed  desirable  establish 
and  maintain  museums  In  connection  there- 
with. 

" (2)  Acquire,  restore,  reconstruct,  rabablU- 
tate  public  or  private  bvUldlngs  having  arch- 
aeolojglcal,  architectural,  or  historic  signifi- 
cance, and  In  the  case  of  such  buUdlngs 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  maintain  such 
buildings  and  where  deemed  desirable  estab- 
Ush  and  maintain  museums  In  connection 
therewith." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  August  31. 
1935  (16  VS.C.  463),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  A  general  advisory  board  to  be 
known  as  the  'Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments' is  hereby  established,  to  be  composed 
of  not  to  exceed  eleven  persons,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  to  Include  representatives 
competent  in  the  fields  of  history,  archeol- 
ogy, architecture,  and  hiunan  geography,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  serve 
at  his  pleasure.  The  members  of  such  board 
shall  receive  no  salary  but  may  be  paid  ex- 
penses Incidental  to  travel  rvhen  engaged  In 
discharging  their  duties  as  such  members. 

"(b)  The  board  shall  advise  on  any  mat- 
ters relating  to  national  parks  and  to  the 
administration  of  this  Act  submitted  to  It 
for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications for  grants  for  acquisition,  restora- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  rehabilitation  of 
buildings  submitted  under  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  this  Act.  It  may  also  recom- 
mend policies  to  the  Secretary  from  time  to 
'ime  pertaining  to  national  parks  and  to  the 
acquisition,  restoration,  reconstruction,  con- 
servation, and  general  administration  of  his- 
toric and  archaeologic  sites,  buildings,  and 
projjertles." 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  Augiist  21,  1935  (16 
U.S.C.  461-462)  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  5.  6,  and  7  as  sections  6, 
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7.  and  8,  r«>p«ctlvely,  and  by  Uuertlng  Im- 
mediately alter  aectlon  4  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aectton  : 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  such  sums  as  the  Oongreaa  may  deter- 
mine to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
for  the  acquisition,  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  rehabilitation  of  public  or  private 
buildings  in  the  several  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  have  archaeological, 
architectural,  or  historical  significance. 

"(bi  Any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
determines  that  a  public  or  private  building 
within  Its  jurisdiction  has  archaeological, 
architectural,  or  historical  significance  and 
( 1 )  should  be  acquired  by  such  State.  Dis- 
trict, or  subdivision,  or  (3)  Is  In  need  of  ac- 
quisition, restoration,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
habilitation may  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
the  acquisition,  restoration,  reconstruction, 
or  rehabilitation   of  such  building. 

(c^  Each  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  must  set  forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  building  with 
respect  to  which  such  application  Is  made, 
and  the  reasons  why  such  building  is 
deemed  to  have  archaeological,  architectural, 
or   historical   significance; 

"(3)  the  name  or  names  of  the  entity  or 
entitles   having  title   to  such  building;    and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  grant  requested  to 
carry  out  the  acquisition,  restoration,  recon- 
struction, or  rehabilitation  of  such  build- 
ing; 

"(4)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that — 

"(A)  adequate  financial  support  will  be 
available  for  the  completion  of  the  project  of 
acquisition,  restoration,  reconstruction,  or 
rehabilitation  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  building  after  such  completion; 

"(B)  the  archaeological,  architectural,  or 
historical  significance  will  be  available  for 
the  study.  Inspiration,  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and 

"  C)  Reasonable  assurance  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  project  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  sim- 
ilar work  In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
276a-376a-8) ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  subparagraph  the  au- 
•-horlty  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorgani- 
sation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  ( 15  P.R. 
3176;  5  use.  133B-16)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1034.  as  amended  (40  U^.C 
2760). 

"(d)  For  each  project  for  the  acquisition, 
restoration,  reconstruction,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  public  or  private  building  having 
archaeological,  architectural,  or  historical 
significance  with  respect  to  which  an  ap- 
plication complying  with  subsection  (c)  is 
fi;ed  w.hiich  is  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  of 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  carrying  out  such  project  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary ) . 

"(el  Any  grant  under  this  section  may 
be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment In  such  Installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine." 


f'Li:„\  OF  OUR  PETS;    'PLEASE  HELP 
US- 
Mr     KREBS.     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanlinou.s  ccffiaent  that  the  gentlenuui 
fro.n:  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roonfol  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  happy  to  introduce  a  bill  designed 
to  eliminate  the  very  cruel  crime  of  theft 
of  pet  cats  suid  dogs  by  unscrupulous 
Individuals  who  then  sell  them  for  re- 
search use. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  deal 
with  this  problem  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  license  legiti- 
mate dealers  and  research  facilities  and 
prescribe  standards  to  govern  the  han- 
dling and  transportation  of  these  animals 
to  promote  their  health,  well-being,  and 
safety.  Violation  of  the  act  would  be 
punishable  by  a  maximum  $10,000  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  up  to  a  year. 

There  is  growing  awareness  and  con- 
cern about  the  nationwide  scope  of  this 
heartless  crime.  All  crime  is  abhorrent 
to  us.  But  this  is  a  particularly  cruel 
and  tragic  type,  for  all  too  often  the 
stolen  dogs  and  cats  are  the  sole  com- 
panions of  lonely  aged  people  or  chil- 
dren's beloved  pets. 

I  have  had  indication  of  considerable 
support  for  this  legislation  from  people 
of  the  10th  District.  Of  all  the  Interest 
expressed,  however,  none  has  been  more 
eloquent  than  that  of  the  children  In 
the  grade  2A  class  taught  by  Mrs.  Alma 
O.  Reveal  at  the  Linden  Avenue  School 
In  Glen  Ridge,  N.J. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  class,  young 
Billy  Elder  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

A  story  In  Life  magazine  makes  us  very  sad. 
We  love  our  pets.  They  are  our  pals.  We 
are  kind  to  all  animal  friends.  We  do  not 
understand  how  grownup  people  can  be  ao 
mean  to  steal  pete  and  starve  them  and  make 
them  suffer.  Please,  Mr.  Rooino,  help  ani- 
mals. Make  laws  to  punish  people  who  are 
unkind  to  animals.  We  wrote  to  tell  you 
what  animals  would  say  if  they  could  talk. 
Yours  faithfully,  grade  2A.  Linden  Avenue 
School,  Olen  Ridge. 

I  only  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  were 
possible  to  reproduce  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs in  the  Record.  For  accompany- 
ing Billy's  letter  was  a  poignant  drawing 
by  Patty  Mclntlre,  age  7,  of  a  sad  brown 
cat  and  an  unhappy  long-eared  dog  be- 
hind cage  bars.  It  1«  titled,  simply, 
"Please  Help  Us. " 

The  pets  of  our  country  could  have  no 
better  spokesman.  For  this  simple, 
touching  letter  and  drawing  go  more  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  than  pages  of 
expert  testimony  ever  could.  As  a  civil- 
ized society  with  compassion  for  all  living 
creatures,  we  should  wipe  out  this  dis- 
tressing crime.  I  am  heartened  that  the 
committee  has  held  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  strongly  urge  early 
action. 

While  predatory  mammals  are  cer- 
tainly not  family  pets,  the  same  plea, 
"Please  Help  Us,"  applies  to  their  plight. 
I  have  also  introduced  a  measure  to 
establish  a  national  policy  for  conserva- 
tion of  wild  predatory  animals  such  as 
wolves  and  coyotes.  For  too  long  there 
has  been  much  Indiscriminate  and  un- 
necessary destruction  of  these  valuable 
and  Interesting  wildlife  species.     They 


have  a  vital  role  in  nature  and  it  Is  time 
to  act  now  to  preserve  these  dwindling 
wildlife  resources  before  man  thought- 
lessly renders  them  extinct.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  consider  this  legislation 
soon. 


PFC.  HIRAM  D.  STRICKLAND 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Kornegay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  different  occasions  in  recent  weeks, 
I  asked  permission  to  insert  correspond- 
ence in  the  Record  concerning  the  death 
of  a  young  soldier  in  Vietnam  and  the 
manner  in  which  his  parents  were  noti- 
fied of  his  death. 

At  this  tiflf^e,  I  would  like  to  add  an- 
other chapter  to  this  story — the  tale  of 
a  brave  and  forthright  yoimg  American, 
who  gave  his  life  proudly  as  a  soldier  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Along  with  his  personal  possessions 
sent  to  his  bereaved  family  was  a  hand- 
written note,  which  eloquently  expresses 
his  dedication  to  country  and  to  cause. 
I  wish  there  were  some  way  his  letter 
could  be  read  in  every  public  demonstra- 
tion of  anti-involvement  in  Asia.  In  his 
own  words,  this  brave  young  man,  Butch 
Strickland,  set  what  could  be  an  exsunple 
for  all  of  us  when  he  said  "for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  country's  enemies, 
and  I'll  live  forever  In  people's  minds." 
He  will  live  forever  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  love  and  honor  freedom,  our  dearest 
possession. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  have  the 
story  of  this  brave  young  man  and  his 
last  letter  printed  in  the  Record.  It  was 
first  printed  in  his  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Burlington.  N.C.,  Daily  Times-News 
on  March  8. 

The  article  follows: 
Parents  in  Oraham  Receive  a  Delated  Let- 

TEK  Phom  Private  Pdut  CXabs  Strickland — 

Love    or    Countrt.    8x7ppo«t    or    Vhtnam 

Cavsb  Is  Exprbssb)  ^eior  to  Death 

Oraham. — "He  must  have  known  that  he 
was  going  to  die.  That's  why  he  wrote  the 
letter.  I  suppose." 

Mrs.  Donald  A.  Strickland  of  Route  2. 
Oraham.  was  thinking  many  thoughts  today 
as  she  read  and  reread  a  letter  she  received 
yesterday  from  her  30-year-old  eon.  a  letter 
written  prior  to  his  death  In  Vietnam  Febru- 
ary 1. 

Her  son.  Pfc.  Hiram  D.  Strickland,  wrote 
his  letter  by  pen  on  notebook  paper,  and  it 
was  found  in  his  personal  belongings  that 
were  forwarded  to  the  parents. 

His  letter  began: 

"I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one. 
You've  probably  aready  received  word  that 
I'm  dead  and  that  the  Oovemment  wishes  to 
express  Its  deepest  regret  •  •  •  Believe  me 
I  dldnt  want  to  die,  but  I  know  that  It  was 
a  pcu't  of  my  job.  I  want  my  country  to 
live  for  bUllons  and  billions  of  years  to  come 
I  want  It  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed,  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight 
for  freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the 
job  God  set  down  for  us.     It's  up  to  every 
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American  to  fight  for  the  freedom  we  hold 
so  dear.  If  we  dont,  the  smell  ot  free  air 
could  become  dark  and  damp  as  in  a  dtImmi 
cell. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ourselvee  in  a 
mirror,  much  leas  at  our  sons  and  daughters, 
because  we  know  we  have  failed  our  Ood, 
country,   and   our   future   generations." 

LXTTZR   UKDATKD 

The  letter  was  luidated.  HU  mother  feels 
that  he  wrote  it  and  left  It  la  his  pad,  know- 
ing It  would  be  delivered. 

Lt.  Col.  Harry  O.  Amoe,  commanding  ofllccr 
of  the  artillery  battalion  of  which  Private 
First  Class  Strickland  was  aoslgned,  told  the 
parents : 

"The  enclosed  pad  of  stationery  with  the 
undated  letter  to  you  still  Intact  was  found 
among  your  son's  personal  eflects.  Because 
of  Its  highly  personal  nature,  I  held  It  until 
I  could  talk  to  the  sergeant  who  was  with 
your  son  at  the  time  he  was  killed. 

"Having  talked  with  him,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  letter  was  In  fact  written  by 
your  son  prior  to  his  death. 

"What  he  wrote  showed  an  tmusual  dedica- 
tion to  all  that  Americans  hold  dear  and  a 
maturity  of  purpose  unusual  In  a  man  of 
his  age.  Your  great  sense  of  loss  should  be 
more  than  equaled  by  a  deep  sense  of  pride." 

LXTTKR  RZLEASKS 

Mrs.  Strickland  today  said  that  she  was 
reluctant  to  release  the  letter,  but  she  felt 
that  what  her  son  expressed  about  Vietnam 
and  his  country  might  tend'  to  reduce  the 
attention  which  some  might  get  when  they 
oppose  the  Nation's  fight  against  commu- 
nism. 

The  son's  letter  continued: 

"I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I  fought 
whether  It  be  In  Heaven  or  hell.  Besides 
the  saying  goes:  'One  more  OI  from  Vietnam! 
St.  Peter,  I've  served  my  time  In  hell.' 

"I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell,  Gale  (his  sis- 
ters). Mom  and  Dad.  But  when  the  twins 
and  Sandy's  kids  get  old  enough,  they'll 
probably  have  to  fight,  too.  Tell  them  to  go 
proudly  and  without  fear  of  death,  becaiise 
it  is  worth  keeping  the  land  free. 

"I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  Williams' 
(Thomas  WUUanM,  a  teacher  at  Southern 
High  School)  English  classes  when  I  was  a 
freshinan.  It  said:  The  cowards  die  a  thou- 
sand Umes,  the  brave  die  but  once.' 

"Dont  mourn  me.  Mother,  for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  country's  enemlea,  and 
111  live  forever  In  peoples'  minds.  I've  done 
what  I  always  dreamed  of.  Dont  mourn  me 
for  I  died  a  soldier  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"Ood  bless  you  aU  and  take  care.  I'll  be 
seeing  you  In  Heaven. 
"Your  loving  son  and  brother.  Butch." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strickland  were  informed 
of  their  son's  death  on  the  night  of  Febru- 
ary a.  Their  experience  of  being  Informed 
by  telegram  delivered  by  a  taxi  driver  also 
has  led  to  a  change  of  policy  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  presented  In  Congress  by 
Representative  Horace  R.  Kornecat  of  the 
Sixth  District. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  gratified  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  across  the  aisle,  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL  has  Introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
13490  and  H.R.  13505)  designed  to  speed 
the  underground  installation  of  high- 
voltage  transmission  lines. 

When  I  Introduced  similar  legislation 
last  August.  I  warned  that  the  destructive 
Influerice  of  these  overliead  transmission 
lines  was  spreading.  I  said  that  it  de- 
served the  attention  of  all  legislators  be- 
cause no  State,  no  town,  no  village  would 
be  safe  from  defacement  and  devaluation 
as  our  electrical  industry  expands  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  growing  Nation.  Too 
frequently  the  utilities  measure  only 
their  own  construction  costs  and  fall  to 
consider  the  total  cost  to  the  communi- 
ties from  devaluation  and  defacement  of 
large  tracts  of  land  that  results  from 
overhead  lines. 

Now  the  problem  has  touched  New 
Jersey  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  that  great  State  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  his  swift  and  affirmative 
action. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  and  the 
legislation  with  the  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey  with  whom  I  have  frequently  en- 
joyed collaborating  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  which  he  is  rank- 
ing minority  member.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  his  proposals  Include  several 
Interesting  and  constructive  modlfica- 
Uons  which  have  been  suggested  since  I 
introduced  the  original  bill.  I  welcome 
this  kind  of  creative  help  and  look  for- 
ward to  early  hearings  on  the  legislation 
so  that  we  can  act  now  while  there  Is 
still  time. 

The  President  expressed  the  need  for 
action  in  his  message  earUer  In  this  ses- 
sion on  natural  beauty.  He  endorsed 
this  kind  of  legislation  when  he  reluc- 
tantly signed  the  bill  asserting  the  AEC's 
legal  supremacy  over  State  and  local 
ordinances  In  Woodslde,  Calif.  Now  Is 
the  time  for  us  to  act  on  these  recom- 
mendations and  on  this  great  need. 


SPEED  INSTALLATION  OF  UNDER- 
GROUND TRANSMISSION  LINES 
Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  New  York  [Mr.  OmKOXR]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


A  BILL  TO  SPEED  ACTION  FOR  THE 
HUDSON  RIVER 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottiwoer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ObjecUon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTT^JGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
Thursday.  M*rch  10,  32  other  Members 
of  the  House  joined  me  In  introducing 
new  legislation  to  further  negotiations  on 
an  interstate  compact  between  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  United  States  for  the 
development,  preservation,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Hudson  River. 

In  deference  to  the  psusslng  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  I  postponed  my  remarks 
regarding  this  legislation  until  today. 

The  primary  purpose  of  my  bill  (HJl. 
13508)  Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  enter  into  formal  negotiations 
with  Governors  RockefeUer,  of  New  Yoi* 
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and  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  to  draw  up  a 
mutually  acceptable  and  effecUve  Inter- 
state compact  under  which  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  can  be  fully  de- 
veloped and  restored. 

This  puts  a  Federal  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  efforts  to  negotiate  an  effective 
compact  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  Laurance 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  Commission. 

While  negotiations  are  being  pursued 
to  create  an  effective  compact  establish- 
ing a  permanent  commission  to  review 
riverway  projects,  it  is  important  that 
Federal  agencies  not  be  permitted  to  take 
actions  that  would  prejudice  the  actions 
of  such  a  commission. 

Accordingly,  the  measure  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  take  certain 
necessary  steps  to  limit  Federal — and 
only  Federal — activities  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  riverway  while  the 
compact  negotiations  are  going  on. 

ArrxCTB  rEDERAL  ACTION  ONLT 

When  enacted,  this  bill  will  not  affect 
any^tate,  local,  or  private  actions  on  the 
riverway.  It  will  not  bar  industrial  de- 
velopment. In  proposing  the  formation 
of  a  compact.  Governor  Rockefeller 
promised  State  legislation  that  would  re- 
view State,  local,  and  private  activity  on 
the  riverway.  Accordingly,  we  have  left 
that  r(Ue  entirely  to  the  State. 

The  Vieasure  only  affects  four  Federal 
agenclel  directly.  It  bars  the  FPC  from 
issuing  any  licenses  along  the  riverway 
until  a  compact  is  formed  or  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  years.  It  requires  that  the 
Bureau  of.  Public  Roads,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  must  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  any  projects  they  have  af- 
fecting the  resources  of  the  riverway  for 
the  same  period.  Other  Federal  agencies 
merely  are  instructed  to  cooperate  with 
the' Secretary. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  bill  places 
no  limitations  on  urban  renewal  or  any 
other  Federal -aid  activity. 

ENCOURAGES    INDU8TRT 

Let  me  also  stress  that  I  and  all  who 
introduced  this  legislation  feel  strongly 
that  there  should  be  real  encouragement 
of  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
along  the  river. 

In  fact,  the  measure  lays  down  stand- 
ards for  the  Secretary  in  his  negotiations 
and  the  very  first  is : 

The  need  to  encourage  all  beneficial  uses 
of  the  land  and  waters  of  the  Hudson  river- 
way. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  commer- 
clal,  indtistrlal,  and  other  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  second  standard  is: 

The  need  to  encourage  and  support  local 
and  State  autonomy  and  Initiative  In  plan- 
ning and  action  to  develop,  preserve,  and  re- 
store the  land  and  waters  of  the  Hudson 
riverway. 

Certainly,  this  is  susceptible  of  no  mis- 
understanding. Anyone  who  says"  that 
the  bill  bars  industrial  development  la 
patently  incorrect. 

Hxw  naamr  strrroRT 

I  have  dlscuBsed  this  legislation  with 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  and  I 
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am  .happy  to  report  that  he  and  the  five 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  New  Jer- 
•^fy  who  have  Joined  in  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  measure,  have  played  a  par- 
'icularly  constructive  role  in  our  Hudson 
efforts. 

A  rreat  d-^al  has  happened  In  the  15 
months  since  I  first  introduced  le^sla- 
tion  to  protect  and  develop  the  priceless 
resources  of  the  Hudson  rlverway.  Up 
to  tr.ai  time,  the  Hudson  justly  merited 
the  ut!e  it  was  later  given  In  the  C3S-TV 
documentarv— -rhe  Porgrotten  River." 
PYdfral  State  and  local  governments 
had  turned  the.r  faces  from  its  plight. 
The  maKraficer.t  gorge  and  highlands. 
which  Baedeclcer  once  called  "more 
beautiful  than  the  Rhine,"  had  for  80 
vears  been  stripped  and  pillaged  by 
though -less  and  selfish  private  Interests. 
The  waterfronts  of  our  Hudson  River 
?x3w;i.s  had  been  ailowed  to  slip  Into  decay 
and  biiKht  MurucijJal  and  Industrial 
va, '.s  wre  poured  Into  the  river  turning 
Its  stream  into  an  open  sewer  of  Inde- 
scjibab.e  f;it:.. 

Those  entrusted  with  responsibility, 
allowed  these  shameful  conditions  to  ac- 
cumulate and  took  no  action. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  all  this  has 
rl.aj-iged  In  the  15  months  siiKe  I  intro- 
duced the  original  Hudson  bill.  Of 
course,  it  has  not.  but  there  has  been 
tremendous  progress. 

There  wa^,  and  continues  to  be,  an 
unparalielcd  and  'onflagging  flood  of  sup- 
port for  my  Hudson  Highlands  National 
.Scpnic  Riverway  bill. 

Forty -one  Congressmen  from  14 
States,  including  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion. Introduced  similar  bills.  Three 
distinguished  Senators.  Robert  F  Ken- 
y.-tr-r  and  J<  ob  K  jAvrrs.  of  New  York. 
and  H.AR8!soN  A  Williaks.  Jr.,  of  New 
Jer'^py.  introduced  companion  bills. 
.Sign-.ncantly.  all  but  one  of  the  Con- 
g■:^■f^:l\el\  representing  Hudson  River 
districts  affected  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion supported  the  bill. 

LOCAL     ST.l|»POI«T     CKOWS 

Along  the  rlverway.  towns  and  villages 
turned  out  In  almost  unanimous  support. 
In  hearings  held  on  the  bill  by  the  Na- 
tional Parle;  a-.d  Recreation  Subcommit- 
U^  of  t: '^  H-^-i^f  Irrterlor  Committee.  In 
Putr.a.r.  h;.  '.  Westchester  Counties  last 
=:umm'^r  m-  «>  than  411  people  asked  to 
te5tifv  atd  of  the  approximately  240 
vp:  .'>t :  > .;;  .:.  'h"  hearings,  only  9  Indi- 
viduAis  opposed   u\<'   bill  in  any  way. 

More  hear ten;ng  ■<till.  the  towns  and 
vilia^fs  Cygan  to  act  upon  this  new  en- 
thusiasm and  proposed  local  actions 
'A  ithin  their  jurisdiction  to  do  something 
ab«Tut  the  river^  deplorable  condition. 
The  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Peeksklll,  and 
the  communities  of  Hastings,  Dobt)s 
PVrry.  rr\'ington,  Tarrytown.  and  Cold 
Spring  proposed  waterfront  development 
plans  to  wipp  away  the  blight  and  create 
new  public  rfcrration  facilities.  Indi- 
viduals have  c.me  forth  with  offers  of 
laiid  to  b*"  irt  a.<;ide  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment  along  the  river. 

In  short,  the  ciUaens  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  have  demonstrated  beyond  a 
simdow  of  a  doubt  their  sincerity  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  restore  and  pre- 


serve the  Hudson  and  Its  shores.  But 
there  is  little  they  can  do  without  the 
help  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  problem  is  too  great,  the  op- 
posed interests  too  powerful. 

INTEKSTATE   COMPACT   PROPOSKO 

When  I  introduced  the  Hiidson  bill, 
the  State  reacted  quickly  and,  I  regret 
to  say,  negatively.  Governor  Rockefeller 
opposed  it  as  a  "Federal  takeover  '  and 
asked  for  time  for  the  State  to  come  up 
with  its  own  plan  and  program.  Federal 
action  was  stalled  while  he  formed  a 
coaimlssion  to  study  the  river  and  come 
forward  with  a  program. 

Based  on  the  report  of  this  commis- 
sion, the  Governor,  fortunately  and.  I 
think,  wisely,  reversed  his  position,  ac- 
knowledged that  Federal  participation 
was  necessary  and  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  an  interstate  compact  to  plan 
for  the  development,  preservation  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Hudson. 

I  have  only  praise  for  the  Governor  for 
ills  courage  and  his  willingness  to  admit 
the  need  for  Federal  help.  While  I  have 
always  had  reservations  as  to  whether 
an  effective  interstate  compfict  can  be 
devised  for  the  Hudson,  I  am  wUling  to 
give  the  Governor  my  full  support.  The 
resources  of  the  Hudson  are  too  valuable 
and  their  danger  Is  too  gieat  for  us  to 
lose  time  quibbling  about  the  method 
of  protecting  and  developing  them. 

The  Governor  has  promised  to  come 
forward  with  effective  State  legislation  to 
protect  the  Hudson  from  actions  by  State 
agencies  and  private  interests  that  would 
further  destroy  the  river's  precious  re- 
sources and  to  promote  the  development 
and  beneficial  use  of  the  riverway. 

We  must  give  him  the  time  and  sup- 
port needed  to  formulate  this  State  pro- 
pram  and  work  out  an  effective  inter- 
state compact,  and  that  Is  one  inten- 
tion of  my  present  bill. 

SXCKBTABT  LEADS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  the 
logical  person  to  act  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  compact  negotia- 
tions. He  has  exercised  gi-eat  leader- 
ship in  conserving  the  resoiu-ces  of  this 
Nation.  He  has  played  a  pivotal  role 
in  the  formation  of  our  most  effective  In- 
terstate compacts  and  has  worked  close- 
ly and  successfully  with  the  Rockefel- 
lers on  conservation  projects  in  other 
States  and  territories  of  our  Nation.  In 
fact,  he  has  already  been  working  in- 
formally with  the  Rockefellers  on  this 
very  problem  for  at  least  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  se- 
lected the  Secretary  to  head  this  admin- 
istration's attack  on  our  polluted  rivers 
through  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act  of  1966.  The  prliMlpal  mechanism 
selected  by  the  President  Is  the  commis- 
sion or  other  authority  to  plan  for  com- 
prehensive river  basin  development  and 
he  is  reported  to  have  selected  the  Hud- 
son ajK  one  of  his  first  targeU  for  action. 
The  legislation  that  I  and  my  colleagues 
have  Introduced  is  wholly  consistent 
with  this  and  it  will  give  the  Secretary 
the  tools  with  which  he  can  get  sUrted. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  familiair 
with  the  problems  of  the  Hudson,  having 


headed  a  study  of  the  riverway  in  con- 
nection with  my  bill.  He  has  played  an 
Important  role  In  helping  to  solve  a  few 
of  the  major  problems  we  face  along 
the  river,  for  example,  he  opposed  both 
the  Hudson  River  Expressway  and  the 
controversial  Storm  King  pumped  stor- 
age proposal. 

m>E»AL  PROTECTIONS  NEEDED 

The  interim  protections  provided  in 
the  bill  are  minimal,  but  they  would 
restrain  Federal  action  on  two  major 
threats  to  the  rlverway  until  such  time 
as  the  permanent  compact  commission 
could  be  set  up.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
pressway, the  public  works  department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  last  year  pro- 
posed the  construction  of  a  commercial 
superhighway  along  the  Hudson  which 
would  effectively  bar  public  access  to  the 
river  from  Beacon  to  the  Bronx.  This 
has  been  opposed  by  every  town  and 
village,  and.  In  fact,  the  State  senate 
has  repealed  the  authorization  for  one 
section  of  the  expressway  and  the  New 
York  legislature  now  has  legislation  un- 
der consideration  repealing  the  entire 
authorization. 

My  bill  will  guarantee  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  the  authority  regarding  the 
expressway  that  he  requested  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  In  his  letter  of 
June  17,  1965.  when  he  said: 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  plans  for  this  road  with 
your  people  prior  to  the  allocation  ol  any 
Federal  funda  tor  lt«  coxutructlon. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  a  let- 
ter to  me  on  October  8,  1965.  indicated 
his  concern  about  this  project  and  his 
desire  to  find  a  way  to  cooperate. 

With  respect  to  the  other  major  exist- 
ing threat  to  the  riverway,  my  measure 
will  lift,  for  a  period  of  3  years,  the 
power  of  the  FPC  to  Issue  any  license 
that  will  ftirther  damage  the  river  and  its 
shores. 

BA>5    HASTT    ACTION 

This  provision  is  aimed  specifically  at 
preventing  repetition  of  the  FPC's  hasty 
and  Ul-advlsed  action,  subsequently  re- 
versed by  the  UJS.  court  of  appeals,  re- 
garding the  controversial  pumped  stor- 
age project  at  Storm  King  Mountain 
which  aroused  national  opposition.  It 
will  also  help  to  avoid  similar  hasty 
actions  regarding  other  pumped  storage 
sites  already  threatened  along  the  river. 

Now  that  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
joined  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  in 
supporting  a  search  for  feasible  alter- 
natives to  the  Storm  King  project,  my 
bill  supports  the  State's  position  as  well. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  this  provision  of  my  bill.  It  does 
not  block  Consolidated  Edison  from 
building  a  pumped  storage  plant  at 
Storm  King  Mountain.  It  provides  time 
during  which  the  Congress,  the  SUte  of 
New  York,  and  all  the  other  interests  can 
work  out  what  is  best  for  the  Hudson  and 
what  Is  the  best  way  to  meet  the  power 
needs  of  New  York. 

avrroam  cxnpLT  uvutta 

That  such  a  moratorium  is  necessai-y 
Is  now  beyond  dispute.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  rcToklnc  the  earlier  li- 
cense and  remanding  the  case  for  further 
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PPC  hearings  substantiated  the  claims 
that  I  and  many  others  made  last  year 
that  the  project  was  not  receiving  full 
and  fair  consideration.  The  court  found 
that,  after  3  years  of  hearings  by  the 
FPC: 

The  record  aa  It  comes  to  us  falls  markedly 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  storm  King  proj- 
ect on,  among  other  matters,  coets,  public 
convenience,  and  necessity,  and  the  absence 
of  reasonable  alternatives. 

Suspension  of  the  FPC's  authority  im- 
tll  a  compact  commission  is  established, 
will  allow  time  for  this  project  to  be 
weighed  fairly  and  In  the  absence  of  tm- 
toward  pressures. 

I  think  It  highly  unlikely  that  the 
studies  required  by  the  court's  order  can 
be  completed  within  the  next  3  years. 

One  final  provision  of  my  bill  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  any  new  projects  under  their  juris- 
diction along  the  Hudson  River. 

PRESIDENT    MAT    WAIVE   RULE 

This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  block  any 
known  project  by  these  Important 
agencies.  It  merely  assures  that  any 
projects  under  their  control  are  co- 
ordinated with  the  Secretary  and  are 
designed  In  such  a  way  that  they  will 
enhance  the  river  and  Its  shores. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  now 
considering  an  application  by  Con  Edison 
to  expand  its  nuclear  energy  plant  at 
Buchanan.  N.Y.  I  am  informed  that  it 
will  soon  be  considering  another  appli- 
cation to  build  a  new  atomic  plant  in 
New  York  City.  Prom  the  facts  now 
available.  I  believe  that  both  of  these 
projects  deserve  support.  But  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  does  not  claim  the 
authority  that  the  PPC  claims  regarding 
the  need  to  show  that  their  projects  en- 
hance natural  resources  and.  also,  that 
the  AEC  felt  it  had  no  Jurisdiction  to 
consider  the  problem  of  massive  fish  kill 
In  the  Hudson  resulting  from  the  Indian 
Point  plant  at  Buchanan.  Since  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  has  proved 
ineffective  In  protecting  these  natural 
resources,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
subjecting  AEC  plans  to  Interior  Depart- 
ment review  until  the  Ccmgress  and  the 
State  have  a  chance  to  set  up  a  per- 
manent authority  to  coordinate  such 
projects  and  protect  the  resources  of  the 
river. 

In  the  event  that  Bome  unforeseen 
project  of  great  national  importance 
should  come  to  light  while  this  Interim 
legislation  is  in  effect,  I  have  provided 
that  the  President  by  Executive  order, 
may  waive  all  or  amy  of  the  limited  re- 
strictions in  secUon  6  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  of  shaping  an  ef- 
fective and  mutually  acc^table  compact 
is  a  dllBcult  and  delicate  task  that  virlll 
require  the  utmost  skill  and  diplomacy. 
The  negotiations  cannot  be  carried  on 
successfully  In  an  atmosphere  of  pres- 
sure and  contention. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  must 
have  time;  we  must  have  full  support 
from  every  quarter. 

My  bill  would  give  the  time  and  sup- 
port that  Is  needed  and  the  assurance 


that  no  further  "rape  of  the  Hudson" — 
as  the  Secretary  described  the  Storm 
Ellng  project — can  be  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Government  until  a  permanent 
mechanism  Is  adopted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  as- 
sured me  that  he  will  take  res[>onsibUlty 
for  overcoming  the  many  potential 
problems  that  must  be  tf^^  in  forming 
an  effective  compact.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
relax  my  efforts,  but  I  am  content  to 
accept  the  assurances  of  the  Governors 
and  the  Secretary  that  they  will  work 
toward  an  effective  compact  that  we  can 
all  support  wholeheartedly. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  also  Informed  me  that  he  feels 
that  a  compact  can  be  perfected  and 
enacted  this  year.  My  bill  will  imques- 
tlonably  help  and  support  him  In  this 
effort,  but  should  his  predictions  prove 
to  sanguine,  then  It  also  will  provide  pro- 
tection while  the  negotiations  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  has  recognized 
the  need  for  cooperative  action  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  and  has 
called  for  help  along  the  Hudson.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  volunteered 
to  carry  on  this  delicate  negotiation. 
The  people  of  the  Hudson  have  asked 
for  action.    How  can  we  fall  to  act? 
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Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottingkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  March  10,  32  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House,  and  Senators 
Robert  F.  Kznnxst,  of  New  York,  and 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey, 
joined  me  In  Introducing  the  following 
bill: 

A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  on  a  program  to  develop,  pre- 
serve, and  restore  the  resources  of  the  Hud- 
son River  and  Its  shores  and  to  authorize 
certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect those  resources  from  adverse  Federal 
actions  until  the  States  and  Congress  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the 
Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  are  a  resource 
of  Immense  economic,  natural,  scenic,  and 
recreation  value  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  that  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "States")  are  now  working  toward  a  joint 
program  to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore 
the  resources  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
Its  shores  and  have  requested  the  aid  and 
participation  of  the  Federal  Oovernment;  and 
that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  cltleens 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment lend  all  possible  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  States,  their  political  subdivisions  and 
agencies  in  developing  legislative  proposals 
for  cooperative  action  to  assure  the  develop- 
ment, preservation,  and  restoration  of  the 
resources  of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores. 

Sec.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 


(a)  "The  Hudson  River"  means  the  Hud- 
son River  from  mouth  to  source.  Including 
tributaries,  related  waterways  and  New  York 
Harbor. 

(b)  "The  Hudson  Rlverway"  means  the 
Hudson  River  and  its  shores  comprising  all 
lands  within  eye  view  of  any  part  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Governors  of 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
preparing  and  prc^x)elng  a  program  of  legis- 
lative action  for  -the  States  and  Congreas. 
and  to  submit  to  Congress  and  the  States  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  but  no  later  than 
March  1,  1967,  recommendations  regarding 
legislation  necessary  and  desirable  to  achieve 
the  development,  preservation,  and  restora- 
tion of  all  the  resources  of  the  Hudson  Rlver- 
way. 

Sec  4.  Where  necessary  and  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  negotiations  with  the  States  re- 
garding proposals  for  legislation  to  protect 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway  and  shall  make  a  rep>ort  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  regarding  the  pro- 
ceedings and  any  agreements  entered  into  as 
a  result  of  any  such  negotiations 

Sec.  5.  In  making  recoaunendations  as  re- 
quired in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shaU  be 
guided  by.  but  not  limited  to.  the  following 
considerations  : 

(a)  the  need  to  encourage  all  beneficial 
uses  of  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway  including,  but  not  limited  to,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  other  eccMiomic  de- 
velopment consistent  with  the  preservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  natural,  scenic,  his- 
torical, and  recreation  resources  of  the  Hud- 
son Riverway. 

(b)  the  need  to  encourage  and  support  lo- 
cal and  State  autonomy  and  Initiative  in 
planning  and  action  to  develop,  preserve,  and 
restore  the  land  and  waters  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway.  insofar  as  such  planning  and  ac- 
tion la  consistent  with  comprehensive  devel- 
opment, preservation,  and  restoration  of  the 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  and  recreation  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  Rlverway: 

(c)  the  need  to  abate  water  pollution,  pro- 
tect clean  water,  and  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  for  bene- 
ficial use; 

(d)  the  need  to  preserve,  enhance,  and 
rehabilitate  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway: 

(e)  the  need  to  preserve,  enhance,  and 
develop  archeologlcal  and  historic  sites, 
shrines,  or  structures  along  the  Hudson 
Rlverway;   and 

(f)  the  need  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
fish  and  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources 
of  the  Hudson  Riverway. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  avoid  any  decision 
or  action  by  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  which 
could  unfavorably  affect  or  alter  the  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  until  such 
time  as  the  States  and  the  Congress  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendations  and  act : 

(1)  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instru^pentalltles  of  the 
United  States  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of 
any  plans,  programs,  projects,  grants,  li- 
censes, or  applications  for  licenses  under 
their  jurisdiction  within  or  affecting  the 
Hudson  Rlverway  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  set  forth  In  section  5,  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions regarding  such  plans. 

(2)  For  a  period  of  three  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not 
approve  for  the  purposes  of  sections  106  and 
117  or  any  other  sections  of  title  33  of  the 
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Dalt«d  StatM  CcKi*,  any  vurvey.  pUn,  gpecl- 
Qcatlon,  or  estimate  for  tbe  Inclusion  In  any 
Pederal-ald  blgbway  system  of  any  blfhway 

In  the  States  whlcb  would  be  located  vltbln 
one  mile  of  tbe  mean  bigta  watet  line  of  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Hudson  River  vltb- 
out  first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(II)  the  Secretary  of  tlM  Army,  acting 
thro  i«b  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers,  and  the 
K-Amnc  Zaetti  Cnsnmissioa  aia*ii  not  here- 
».'tpr  au'aor'.j*  U  enae.  or  otherwise  under- 
lAie  Uj  ipprovf  • ;:-  -onatructlon  of  any  proj- 
«cvs  witMii  o'..t  a\.i<t  of  the  mean  high  water 
i.ne  of  -ne  imviitabie  portion  of  tbe  Hudaon 
RivT  w'.'.nout  Qrot  obtaining  the  approval  of 
th€  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ii:;.  liif  Federal  Power  Conunlaslon  Is 
hereby  directed  not  to  Issue  any  license  for 
any  project  within  one  mile  of  tbe  mean  hl^ 
i  I '<•.■■  .ine  of  the  navigable  portion  of  tbe 
Hudson  River. 

fbi  Upon  '.ht  adoption  by  the  legislatures 
of  th*  St*  tea  »nd  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
stdt»  of  legislation  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  se-  retary,  asaures  proper  development. 
prfser-.  atior,  and  restoration  of  the  resources 
'if  tho  Hudson  Rlverway  and  achieves  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this 
«e«-uon  shall  thereafter  be  of  no  force  and 
effect 

(e)  The  President,  by  Executive  order,  may 
suspend  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
MTtion  where  he  deems  the  national  Interest 
lo  be  adversely  affected  by  their  application. 

I  ftm  pleased  to  report  that  7  new  Con- 
(rressmen  have  now  joined  thi«  effort 
bringing'  the  total  to  39. 


.\D DRESS  OF  CHARLES  S.  MURPHY, 
CHAIRMAN  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS 
BO.ARD  BEFX)RE  THE  AERO  CLUB 
or  W.\SHINGTON 

Mr     KREBS.     Mr.    Speaker,    1    ask 

unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.'-vland  [Mr  PhiedklI  may  ex- 
tend h!.=!  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RiioRs  ar.d  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ' 

There  Jias  no  objection. 

Mr  PRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Its  new  chatrman. 
the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Murphy,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  brought 
courai^e  and  confidence  to  an  industry 
which  has  lived  for  so  long  in  the  valley 
of  the  ihadow  of  doubt,  insecurity,  and, 
at  nmps   despair. 

In  mv  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
SutxDmmittee  on  Transportation  and 
Ar-ronauUcs  of  the  Interstate  and  Por- 
ei«in  Commerce  Committee,  it  was  my 
prl'.iie«e  u;  be  the  guest  of  the  Aero 
CluD  of  Wnsfungton  on  March  1  at  a 
liinch»v  ::  I.ne  speaker  that  day  was 
Chairma,".  M  irphy  of  the  CAB.  It  was  a 
slfrnitirant  '«..<  because  It  was  one  of  Mr, 
Murphy  s  p:^-  c.pal  pronouncements 
Since  ouv;  ..T..:  -;  :•  .s  duties  and  because 
V...S  audtt;;ir  consisted  of  a  most  repre- 
■a  i.Laue  ^tit;.ring  of  airline  executives. 

Mr  Spt>aicer  V.\t  CAB  has  two  chief 
objectivp,s  ,t  m  ist  protect  the  interest  of 
the  travelhiE  public  in  matters  of  service, 
ecor.omica;  tiiirs,  and  safety,  and  It  must 
do  e%'erythi.':.^'  possible  to  create  and  fos- 
ter a  hpa!l^y  rlrumclally  responsible  and 
unagl native  Mr\\:.>'  system,  both  domes- 
tic and  u  1  If :  ua uunal.  under  honest,  eco- 
nom;ra:     i:   :   -.flQclent  management. 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, the  CAB  is  working  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  It  has  encouraged  air 
carriers  when  encouragement  was  neces- 
sary. It  has  provided  restraints  when 
they  were  required  in  the  public  interest 
and  when  new  departures  or  air  adven- 
tures, in  tiie  Board's  opinion,  might  have 
been,  haxnaful  overall  to  tbe  carrier  and 
its  future. 

Our  trunkline  domestic  carriers  are 
enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity.  At 
least  a  modest  portion  of  this  credit  is 
due  the  CAB.  The  local  service  carriers 
are  beglnriing  to  see  daylight.  They  are 
still  heavily  subaklized  by  our  Govern- 
ment, but  working  in  coordination  with 
the  CAB  and  the  Congress,  the  local  serv- 
ice airlines  have  high  hopes,  within  a 
few  years,  of  eliminating  completely  the 
need  for  Government  support. 

But  it  was  in  tbe  Internatior^  field 
that  Chairman  Murphy  made  his  most 
telling  points  in  his  remarks  before  the 
Aero  Club     He  said: 

Although  more  than  SO  percent  of  ail 
Interoattonal  air  pasaenger  traSc  to  and 
from  the  United  States  conslstB  at  the  travel 
of  U^.  natlnnali.  UJS.-flag  carriers  handle 
leas  than  49  percent  of  this  traftlc. 

In  the  Important  marlLet  between  the 
Dnlted  States  and  Europe,  U.S.  cltteens  ac- 
count for  61  percent  of  Uis  travel,  yet  the 
U.S. -flag  carriers  receive  only  40  percent  of 
this  marltet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarkable  figures 
Indicate  that  too  many  of  our  traveling 
citizens  are  using  foreign  airlines  at  a 
time  when  our  country  has  a  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  True,  our 
International  carriers  have  made  re- 
markable progress  in  the  past  several 
years.  To  a  large  extent  through  the 
ingenuity  of  their  own  management  and 
Intelligent  assistance  from  the  Board, 
Pan  Am.  TWA.  and  Northwest  in  p«ur- 
tlrular  have  produced  solid  black  fig- 
ures after  many  years  of  subsidization 
and  or  hardship. 

But  Chairman  Murphy,  judging  from 
his  words.  Is  not  letting  his  agency  sit 
Idly  by,  taking  periodic  bows,  simply  be- 
cause the  international  lines  are  starting 
to  bring  to  their  investors  some  modest 
returns  after  so  many  years  of  empti- 
ness. 

In  fact.  Mr,  Speaker,  Chairman  Mur- 
phy told  his  Aero  Club  audience: 

It  Is  extremely  dlflScult  to  establish  and 
maintain  arrangements  with  other  countries 
which  give  U£.-(tag  carriers  an  eq\uU  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  trafllc.  It  Is 
acutely  necosaary  for  the  board  to  intensify 
Its  studies  of  means  to  secure  fair  treatxnent 
and  eqxial  opportunities  for  our  carriers. 

I  heard  Chairman  Murphy  deliver  his 
talk  in  person.  Since  then  I  have  read 
It.  I  am  more  impressed  with  its  con- 
tents than  ever  before  and  I  feel  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  who  has  a 
responsibility  to,  or  an  Interest  In,  com- 
mercial aviation  should  read  and  digest 
Its  contents. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  1  ask  that 

the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Charles 

8.  Morphy  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rscord. 

RotAUu  or  CRAELas  S    Ifcamr.  CHsimaw. 

CrvTL  AnoNAtmcs  Bojum,  Bkfobx  tr>  Axbo 

CI. era  or  Washimgton,  ICakch  1.  IBM 

I  aaa  both  ho&orad  and  intimidated  by  this 

opportunity  to  apeak  to  such  a  sophisticated 


group.  You  luiow  so  much  more  about  air 
transportation  than  I  do  that  you  should  be 
tallcing  and  I  should  be  listening.  However, 
I  suppose  we  will  have  to  proceed  the  way  the 
program  is  laid  out. 

I  do  feel  extremely  fortunate  that  1  have  so 
many  personal  friends  among  you  (both  old 
and  new).  I  value  your  friendship,  appre- 
ciate your  help,  and  must  rely  upon  your 
toicronge.  I  hop*  you  wUl  eonttnae  to  h«Ip 
me  and  advise  me  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties  at  the  CAB — especially 
to  make  sure  that  no  injustice  Is  done  to  any 
of  you  or  to  those  whom  you  represent. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  teU  you 
something  atx}ut  the  impressions  I  have 
gained  about  the  air  transport  Industry  in 
the  past  9  months  since  I  have  been  at  the 
Board,  and  to  tell  you  something  of  our 
current  activities  there  and  our  future  plans 
and  objectives 

The  Arst  thing  I  wish  to  say  la  that  I  get 
more  excited  about  the  air  transport  industry 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week.  It's  a  fast- 
moving,  fast-growing,  fast-ciumglng  business 
New  frontiers  are  met  and  crossed  every  day 
There  Is  a  combination  of  romanticism  and 
hard-headed  practicality  that  Is  little  short 
of  bewitching.  More  p«opie  dream  more 
dreams — and  make  more  of  them  come  true 
In  a  shorter  time — in  this  industry  than  In 
any  other  I  know  of. 

Some  of  yoTi  may  think  that  the  CAB  exists 
Just  for  the  purpose  of  slowing  down  or  frus- 
trating what  the  industry  would  otherwise 
accomplish,  but  I  hope  that  on  the  whole  we. 
too,  make  a  oonstrucUve  contribution.  We 
are  making  substantial  eCorts  at  tbe  CAB  to 
talk  things  out  with  tbe  Industry — to  seek 
more  effective  means  of  cooperating  to 
achieve  our  mutual  objectives.  Tifte  results 
of  these  exchanges  of  views  with  the  Industry 
arc  encouraging.  I  hope  we  can  continue  and 
strengthen  ttie  process.  I  think  it  will  help 
the  CAB  to  do  a  better  Job. 

Tb»  major  objectives  of  tbe  industry  and 
tbe  Board  ought  to  be  tbe  same,  and  I 
think  they  are.  We  all  want  a  strong  pros- 
perous air  transport  Industry,  providing  the 
mazlmtim  public  service,  an  In  line  with 
the  policy  declared  by  tbe  Ooagreas  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  By  talking  together 
I  am  satisfied  we  can  nalnlmlze  misunder- 
standing, we  can  identify  and  even  broaden 
our  areas  of  agreement,  euid  we  can  narrow 
our  areas  of  disagreement.  There  always 
will  be  some  remaining  areas  of  disagree- 
ment and.  In  our  efforts  to  settle  them,  we 
undoubtedly  will  have  to  resort  to  the  formal 
regulatory  procedures  made  and  provided 
for  such  cases.  But  In  my  candid  opinion 
that  is  not  usually  the  best  way  to  get  thln|;s 
done — and  it  certainly  Is  not  tbe  quickest 

This  exchange  of  views  with  tbe  industry 
Is  a  two-way  street.  Tbe  CAB  is  on  the 
receiving  end  as  well  as  tbe  sending  end 
I  have  received  some  rather  pointed  advice 
as  to  how  we  mlgfht  Improve  our  perform- 
ance— and  I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
points  were  well  taken.  All  right,  we're 
going  to  accept  the  advice,  we  are  going  to 
respond  to  it,  and  we're  going  to  try  to  im- 
prove our  performance.  We  would  rather 
have  constructive  criticism  than  itot  have 
any.  We  hope  that  our  constituents  won't 
be  too  hard  on  us.  but  we  will  look  forward 
to  their  continued  help. 

I  do  want  to  entphasiae  that  in  these  In- 
formal  ezchangea  of  views  with  tbe  industry 
we  will  be  meticulously  careful  not  to  In- 
fringe upon  tbe  rights  of  interested  parties 
to  due  process  and  fair  play  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  matters  aSectlng  them, 

I  do  not  consider  that  tbe  CAB  la  tbe 
sole  guardian  of  the  public  Interest  In  eco- 
Bomie  matters  relating  to  air  transports - 
Uon.  Plrst,  at  course,  there  is  Um  Congress 
with  Its  basic  responsmstty.  And  tb*  Con- 
gress baa  delegated  some  iaaportant  func- 
tions to  ua  and  given  us  UMom  ataadaids  to 
follow  In  exercising  those  functions.     This 
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does  place  upon  \u  some  heavy  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  fostering  and  protect- 
ing the  public  interest,  and  we  will  try  to 
meet  them  fully. 

At  the  same  time,  the  industry  itself  has 
Important  public  respKinslbUitles.  The  award 
of  a  public  franchise  creates  obligations  to 
provide  public  service.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  our  air  carriers  appear  to  recognise  and 
to  have  accepted  those  obligations.  This 
tends  to  create  a  good  working  climate  for 
those  of  us  in  the  regulatory  agency.  I  have 
quickly  come  to  have  a  genuine  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  men  who  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  airlines.  To  be  regulating  an 
industry  with  such  people  as  this — and  an 
Industry  which  Is  at  the  same  time  very  hap- 
pily prosperous — is  not  a  bad  Job  at  all. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  more  8p»eclflcally 
to  some  of  the  things  I  see  ahead  of  us  at  the 
CAB. 

On  the  economic  side  of  our  activities.  I 
see  something  of  a  reordering  of  priorities 
In  the  Board's  work  to  achieve  more  effective 
use  of  its  funds  and  personnel,  and  to  concen- 
trate greater  attention  upon  problems  of 
major  Importance  and  urgency. 

I  exi>eet  that  we  will  make  a  major  and 
comprehensive  effort  in  the  field  of  local - 
service  air  carriers:  (I)  to  improve  the 
service  provided,  (2)  to  strengthen  the  earn- 
ing capability  of  the  carriers,  and  (3)  to  re- 
duce subsidy  needs  and  subsidy  paj^ments, 

I  testified  at  length  on  this  subject  yes- 
terday before  tbe  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate,  and  will  not  repeat  here  all  that 
I  said  then,  I  will  only  say  that  I  expect  It 
to  be  a  subject  of  highest  priority  for  tbe 
Board  in  the  year  ahead. 

We  also  expect  a  certain  amount  of  route 
activity  affecting  the  trunkline  and  interna- 
tional VS.  carriers.  Some  of  you  may  have 
noticed  some  flurries  lately  with  respect  to 
the  Padflc,  the  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean, 
Latin  Anterica,  Canada,  as  well  as  some  im- 
portant areas  within  the  United  States.  All 
these  will  receive  otir  attention.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  predict  the  results. 

I  do  suggest  that  the  growth  of  trafRc  and 
Improvements  In  flight  equipment  may 
dictate  some  rather  fundamental  changes  in 
our  concepts  of  desirable  route  patterns.  I 
don't  believe  we  know  nearly  as  much  about 
this  as  we  shotUd,  and  a  comprehensive  study 
of  this  question  might  well  be  in  order. 

We  should  give  major  attention  to  improv- 
ing the  position  of  U.S. -flag  air  carriers  In 
international  air  transp>ortatlon.  Although 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  international  air 
passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the  United 
States  consists  of  the  travel  of  U.S.  nationals, 
U.S.-flag  carriers  handle  less  than  49  per- 
cent of  this  trafflc.  In  the  Important  mar- 
ket between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
U.S,  citizens  account  for  61  percent  of  the 
travel,  yet  the  US-flag  carriers  receive  only 
40  percent  of  this  market.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries  which  give  U.S.- 
flag  carriers  an  equal  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  traffic.  It  la  acutely  necessary 
for  the  Board  to  intensify  its  studies  of 
means  to  secure  fair  treatment  and  equal 
opportunities  for  our  carriers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  need 
stronger  advocacy  and  firmer  positions  In 
negotiations  with  other  nations  for  air  trans- 
port agreements.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
this  is  the  answer.  We  may  need  some  new 
policies  and  some  legislation.  I'm  quite 
sure  we  need  some  hard  study. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  slues  I  have  not 
participated  persoiuUly  In  any  of  out  bi- 
lateral negotutlons.  It  might  not  be  inap- 
propriate for  me  to  say  that  I  think  they  are 
handled  very  weU.  I'm  happy  to  say  that 
relations  between  the  CAB  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  are  most  harmonious — not 
only  in  respect  of  bilateral  negotiations  but 
In  other  fields  m  well.    I  feel  that  the  man- 


ner In  which  tbe  Department  of  State  Is 
handling  problems  concerning  the  Warsaw 
convention  is  outstanding. 

The  CAB  has  a  contribution  to  make  in 
encouraging  travel  to  and  within  the  United 
States.  We  have  freely  and  gladly  promised 
to  do  all  we  can  to  that  end.  We  know 
of  the  active  and  sympathetic  interest  many 
of  you  have  in  this  same  subject.  We  have 
been  in  touch  with  you  about  it.  We  ap- 
preciate the  warmth  and  constructive  char- 
acter of  your  resp>onse.  We  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  you  on  this — touching 
upon  such  matters  as  free  or  reduced  fare 
travel  for  travel  agents,  commissions  for 
travel  agents,  e.Tcvirslon  fares,  and  promo- 
tional campaigns.  I'm  sure  all  of  us  agree 
that  we  must  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  paymenu  which  results  from  the 
so-called  "travel  gap".  I'm  also  sure  that 
no  one  of  us  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to 
be  called  upon  to  have  to  explain  why  he 
failed  to  do  his  part. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  fares.  I  expect 
this  topic  to  be  of  continued  major  Impor- 
tance In  the  year  ahead.  Most  of  you  may  be 
aware  of  the  Board's  decision  last  summer 
that  circumstances  required  it  to  adopt  a 
hold-the-llne  policy  against  fare  increases, 
and  of  the  ensuing  discussions  concerning 
new  jet  surcharges,  promotional  fares,  and 
related  matters.  If  you  are  not  aware  of  all 
this,  I  can  provide  you  with  considerable 
literature,  but  will  not  review  It  all  here 
today.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  Board  Is 
pleased  with  the  course  of  events. 

The  promotional  fares  that  have  been  and 
are  being  instituted  will  provide  very  sig- 
nificant savings  for  the  traveling  public.  At 
the  same  time  they  will  develop  new  trafflc 
for  the  carriers  and  will  tend  to  even  out  the 
peaks  and  valleys  in  trafflc  patterns.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  these  fares  will  insure  a  continued 
phenomenal  growth  In  air  travel  this  year. 
This  continued  growth  is  highly  necessary  to 
help  pay  for  all  the  equipment  the  carriers 
have  ordered.  In  short,  I  believe  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction  on  the  fare 
question. 

As  the  Board  Indicated  in  its  announce- 
ment of  February  9  concerning  excursion 
fares  and  jet  surcharges,  we  expect  In  the 
months  ahead  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  passenger  fare  structure.  Actually,  the 
Board's  staff  has  already  done  considerable 
work  in  analyzing  the  current  fare  structure. 

The  present  fare  structure  Is  largely  a 
product  of  evolution  over  many  years  and  It 
contains  many  anomalies.  Major  attention 
In  the  p>a«t  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  general  fare  level.  This  is 
quite  understandable  for  the  Industry's  de- 
velopmental period,  and  during  its  lean  years. 
Now  there  seems  to  be  Increasing  sentiment 
for  a  broad  review  of  the  structure — the  rela- 
tionship of  particular  fares,  one  to  another. 

The  structtire  should  give  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  costs  and  value  of  service,  to 
differences  between  classes  of  service,  and  to 
differences  between  long-  and  short-haul 
fares,  to  be  equitable  to  Individual  fare  pay- 
ers. By  the  same  token,  the  carriers  and  the 
communities  they  serve  have  a  substantial 
Interest  In  a  sound  fare  structure,  A  sound 
structure  will  tend  to  balance  opportunities 
among  carriers  to  achieve  a  fair  overall  rate 
of  return  by  producing  a  closer  relationship 
of  fares  to  cost  of  service.  Similarly,  the 
carriers'  incentives  to  provide  adequate  serv- 
ice would  tend  to  be  better  balanced  among 
the  wide  range  of  routes  and  communities 
served. 

We  do  not  expect  this  job  to  be  easy.  We 
do  not  expect  -xi  find  any  simple  formula  for 
a  sound  fare  structure.  We  recognize  that 
each  fare  cannot  be  exactly  equated  to  the 
cost  of  service,  and  there  will  be  many  fac- 
tors which  will  require  Individual  fares  to 
be  set  above  or  below  the  norm.  But  we  do 
believe  that  substantial  Improvements  may 


be  In  order  and  this  is  tbe  time  to  get  to 
work  at  It. 

We  expect  to  caU  on  the  carriers  for  assist- 
ance In  this  study.  We  will  surely  consider 
their  views  most  carefully  before  arriving  at 
any  major  conclusions  as  to  what  the  Board's 
own  views  will  be,  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  begin  to  see  some  beneficial  results 
from  this  study  within  a  year. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Board's  out- 
look for  the  coming  year,  let  me  say  that  we 
anticipate  a  marked  strengthening  of  our 
staff  capabilities  and  activities  in  the  fields 
of  planning,  programing,  and  economic  re- 
search. President  Johnson  has  requested  all 
agencies  to  strengthen  their  planning  and 
programing  activities  in  order  to  perform 
their  functions  more  effectively  and  efB- 
clently.  Tills  Is  especially  necessary  for  the 
CAB  because  (1)  the  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  require  the 
regulatory  agency  to  have  the  best  possible 
understanding  of  its  economics  for  forward- 
looking  regulation;  (2)  effective  overall  plan- 
ning and  programing  are  required  in  order 
for  the  Board  to  be  able  to  handle  the  work- 
load of  individual  cases  brought  before  it 
without  a  large  increase  In  staff:  and  (3)  the 
staff  resources  of  the  Board  In  the  economic 
field  in  the  past  have  been  far  below  those 
that  are  necessary  to  meet  its  needs  of  the 
present  and  future. 

I  have  a  notion  that  If  we  are  going  to 
undertake  to  regulate  the  air  transport  In- 
dustry, we  ought  to  know  as  much  about  its 
economics  as  anyone  else. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  thank  you  again 
for  your  friendly  interest  In  our  work  at  the 
CAB  and  to  express  the  hope  that  we  can 
work  together  in  the  days  ahead  for  the 
public  good. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  TO 
CONGRESS  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  KREBS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pressing  and  immediate  problems  of 
Vietnam  and  other  international  trou- 
ble spots  oommand  our  dally  attention, 
but  it  is  vitally  necessary'  that  we  also 
give  attention  to  the  challenges  facing 
the  Nation  over  ^  long  period  of  time. 
Involved  as  we  are,  and  will  be.  in  critical 
world  problems,  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant needs  will  be  adequate  education  in 
all  aspects  of  international  aSairs. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1966.  the  President  called  atten- 
tion to  this  long-range  problem,  and 
urged  the  Congress  to  consider  several 
proposals  that  would  enhance  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  education  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  main  features  of  his 
proposals  were : 

First,  in  cooperation  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  the  creation  of  cen- 
ters for  advanced  International  studies 
where  graduate  work  would  be  pursued 
either  on  specific  geographical  areas  or 
on  particular  subjects  in  international 
affairs. 

Second,  the  strengthening  of  under- 
graduate programs  in  international 
studies  by  such  activities  as  training  of 
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faculty  members  in  foreign  countries,  by 
bringing  foreign  teachers  and  scholars 
to  the  United  States  as  visiting  faculty, 
and  by  expansion  of  foreign-language 
courses. 

Third,  starting  new  programs  in  inter- 
national studies  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  by  earmarking  funds 
provided  through  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  school- 
to- school  partnerships  through  which 
US.  schools  would  help  In  construction 
of  .sister  schools  in  developing  countries. 

And  fifth,  provision  for  educational 
attaches  in  U.S.  embassies  to  give  direc- 
tion to  these  programs  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

These  are  very  Important  proposals. 
We  need  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  the 
level  of  our  international  education  and 
try  to  make  a  Judgment  on  whether  It 
should  be  raised  and  by  what  type  of 
programs. 

For  example,  the  revolutionary 
changes  In  Africa  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  In  a  great  scarcity  of  teachers 
with  the  preparation  to  teach  African 
affairs  at  the  college  level,  not  to  men- 
tion high  schools  and  elementary 
schools.  This  Is  generally  true,  also,  for 
the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Especially  In  the  field  of  area  stud- 
ies, classroom  and  library  work  must  be 
supplemented  by  residence  in  the  area  of 
specialization  for  a  reasonable  period. 
Only  in  this  way  can  future  teachers 
bring  back  an  understanding  of  the  cul- 
ture and  thought  processes  of  the  people 
of  these  areas  for  the  benefit  of  large 
numbers  of  future  American  students. 
Study  abroad  Is  also  necessary,  of  course, 
to  produce  good  teachers  of  foreign  lan- 
Kuages. 

We  should  give  attention,  also,  to  the 
Idea  that  it  is  important  to  bring  more 
foreign  sfudents  to  the  United  States  for 
study  here.  The  President  spoke  in  his 
message  of  an  exchange  Peace  Corps. 
Besides  our  Peace  Corps  abroad,  he 
would  like  to  see  a  corps  of  foreign  young 
people  come  here  as  "Volunteers  to 
America "  These  volunteers  could 
teach  their  own  language  and  culture  In 
our  schools  and  colleges  while  they  learn 
about  .American  life. 

Ir.  thl.s  connection.  I  have  noticed  that 
v'Tv  often  our  stanchest  friends  abroad 
a:e  those  who  have  spent  some  time  In 
the  United  States.  Certainly  we  have  a 
better  working  relationship  In  the  fu- 
ture with  those  whom  we  have  previous- 
ly worked  and  studied  with  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

I  hope  we  can  obtain  a  program  in 
international  education  that  will  spark 
a  new  concern  and  a  new  dynamism 
which  will  In  turn  give  us  the  teachers 
and  experts  we  are  going  to  need  In  the 
years  ahead. 


SEMIRETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  J   GILL 

Mr  KREBS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  PocauttI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
a  news  article  from  the  Providence  Sun- 
day Journal  Business  Weekly  of  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1966.  The  article  comments 
on  the  semiretirement  of  my  good  friend. 
John  J.  Gill,  and  touches  on  just  a  few 
of  his  many  activities. 

John  Gill  has  been  a  moving  force  in 
the  Rhode  Island  and  New  England  com- 
munity for  many  years  and  a  very  per- 
sonable and  effective  one.  I  have  an 
idea  that  his  new  retirement,  rather 
than  taking  him  out  of  the  stream  of 
civic  responsiveness,  will  find  him  ac- 
cepting even  increased  activities.  If 
this  works  out  to  be  true,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  it  does,  all  of  us  in  Rhode 
Island  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
John    J.    Gill,    Prmo's   Longtime    OmclAL, 

RrriKES  BUT  Witx  Conxinot!  as  Constjltant 

John  J.  Gill,  a  longtime  crusader  for  suf- 
flclent  fuel  oil  to  meet  the  needs  of  New 
England — particularly  those  of  his  adopted 
State  of  Rhode  Island — la  retiring  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power 
Co.  of  Rhode  Island,  it  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Phlneas  Sprague,  company  presi- 
dent. 

The  recognized  authority  on  fuel  oil  and 
highway  problems  Is  not  completely  severing 
his  affiliation  with  Petro.  however.  He  Is  to 
remain  with  the  company  on  a  consultant 
basis. 

Mr.  GUI's  connection  with  Rhode  Island 
dates  back  to  1930  when  he  wtis  transferred 
here  to  manage  the  Providence  branch  of  the 
company.  He  had  joined  Petro  5  years  prior 
to  that  time  as  a  cost  accountant  In  lt« 
Boeton  office.  Growing  with  the  company, 
he  became  branch  accountant  and  credit 
manager  in  1927. 

Under  his  direction,  the  local  branch  ex- 
perienced steady  growth.  In  1953  he  and 
his  associates  assumed  financial  control  of 
the  company.  Mr.  GUI  became  president. 
He  retained  the  presidency  when  In  1957 
Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  of  Rhode  Island 
was  merged  with  the  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Sons 
Co.  of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  fuel  com- 
panies In  the  Nation.  It  was  2  years  ago 
that  he  resigned  as  president  to  become 
chairman  of  the  board. 

rouoHT  ro«  rva.  on. 

During  the  years,  particularly  during  war 
periods,  Mr.  GUI  fought  many  an  uphill 
battle  to  procure  fuel  oil  In  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  meet  the  home-heating  needs  of  this 
State.  His  Interest  was  In  the  general  fuel 
oil  problem — not  alone  the  problem  of  his 
company's  customers. 

Recognition  of  bis  efforts  resulted  In  his 
appointment  to  the  Governor's  fuel  com- 
mission for  Rhode  Island  during  World  War 
n.  He  was  chairman  of  that  commission  In 
1947-4a. 

Additionally  he  served  on  the  940  million 
highway  study  commission  during  Sena- 
tor Pastou's  terms  as  Governor  and  later 
was  appointed  during  the  administration 
of  Gov  Del  Sesto  to  his  toll  road  and  bridge 
authority  and  the  Rhode  Island  Safety 
Council.  He  currently  Is  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  highway  advisory  commission 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Bridge  and  Toll  Road 
Authority. 

For  many  years.  Mr.  GUI  has  been — and 
continues  to  be — Ueasurer  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Petroleum  Industries  CcnnmUtee. 

National  recognition  of  Mr.  GlU's  Interest 
In  highways  and  safety  culminated  In  1960 


when  he  was  elected  national  president  of 
the  American  Trucking  Association.  He  be- 
came  the  first  New  Bnglander  to  hold  the 
office.  His  election  also  marked  the  first 
time  that  a  private  carrier  had  been  chosen 
to  flu  the  poet. 

Long  active  In  trucking  association  work 
both  on  the  State  and  National  level,  he 
had  served  as  president,  vice  president,  treas- 
urer, and  a  director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Truck  Owners  Association,  and  had  been 
third  vice  president  of  ATA  prior  to  being 
elected  Its  president. 

AlOEO  SArZ  TRAVEL 

Among  his  attainments  as  ATA  president, 
he  will  be  remembered  for  a  safety  measure 
he  Initiated  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  en- 
hance safe  travel  on  holidays — driving  both 
day  and  night  with  headlights  beaming  out 
a  'Drive  Carefully"  reminder. 

Among  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 
during  his  long  career  was  his  designation 
as  "Yankee  Oilman"  by  the  Oil  Dealers  As- 
sociation In  1959.  Recalled  was  his  many 
contributions  to  the  oil  industry,  particu- 
larly his  many  trips  to  Washington  during 
World  War  II  In  an  effort  to  procure  fuel 
oil  for  this  region. 

Mr.  GUI.  a  resident  of  Cranston  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Metacoiqet  Country 
Club.  Is  a  native  of  Charlestown.  Mass.  His 
civic  Interests  Include  a  present  directorship 
of  Blue  Cross.  He  also  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  operating  committee  of  the  USO. 
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A  NEW  GENERATION  OF  AMERICANS 
ARE  WILLING  TO  ASSUME  THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Gallachkr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  past  weeks  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  from  the  critics  concerning  the 
fighting  In  Vietnam.  I  think  It  Is  time 
we  started  to  hear  from  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  fighting. 

One  of  these  brave  men  Is  Melvln  S. 
Hall.  Jr..  a  marine  from  Roselle,  N.J. 
He  wrote  a  letter  and  a  poem  that  was 
published  in  the  Elizabeth  E>ally  Journal. 
February  21.  1966. 

It  impressed  me  so  that  I  called  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Ted  Saunder.  of 
Roselle.  N.J.  to  congratulate  her.  She 
told  me  that  she  had  written  to  the 
President  and  sent  the  poem  and  a  pic- 
ture of  her  grandson  to  him.  She  told 
me  with  great  happiness  and  pride  that 
the  President  had  personally  acknowl- 
edged her  letter  and  how  wonderful  It 
was  that  he  took  time  out  to  do  so. 

I  asked  her  if  I  could  put  copies  of  this 
correspondence  in  the  Record  along 
with  Melvln  Hall's  poem  and  letter.  I 
am  happy  that  she  agreed. 

Running  through  this  correspondence 
of  a  marine  In  Vietnam  to  his  grand- 
parents and  their  letter  to  the  President 
and  his  letter  to  them  Is  the  thread  of 
all  that  is  wonderful  In  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  demonstrates  that  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  are  willing  to 
assume  their  responsibilities  because  as 


Marine  Melvln  Hall  wrote.  America  "Is 
worth  fighting  for.  and  If  need  be,  worth 
dying  for."  It  demonstrates,  too.  the 
concern  and  compassion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  young  men 
in  Vietnam  who  are  doing  the  fighting 
and  dying.  It  should  be  reassuring  to 
the  parents  and  relatives  of  all  our  men 
in  service  and,  indeed,  reassuring  to 
every  person  in  this  country. 

RoexLLB,  N.J.. 
February  2Z,  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  send  this  picture  of  our  grand- 
son, and  the  editorial  that  was  published  In 
the  DaUy  Journal  paper  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.. 
to  let  you  know  how  our  grandson  and  all 
the  other  boys  In  Vietnam  feel  about  this 
great  country  of  ours,  and  what  you  are  doing 
to  make  this  a  free  world  to  live  In. 

We  wish  you  continued  success  and  may 
God  bless  you  and  yours. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ted  and  Marian  Saunders. 

The  Whtte  House, 

February  28,  1966. 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunosrs:  I  cannot  teU 
you  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  sending  me 
the  picture  of  your  grandson,  Melvln  8.  HaU, 
Jr..  and  the  poem  that  he  wrote. 

The  knowledge  that  brave,  young  men  like 
your  grandson  are  fighting  In  the  cause  of 
their  country  and  are  uncomplaining  In  the 
duties  to  the  preservation  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom makes  this  President  proud  and  strong. 
As  long  as  there  are  young  men  like  Melvln 
8.  Hall,  the  future  of  this  country  will  always 
be  secure. 

Sincerely, 

Ltnoon  B.  Johnson. 


Fighting  now  In  Vietnam,  certainly  much  to 

our  sorrow. 
But  complete  victory  here  today  can  make  all 

the  difference  tomorrow. 

We  must  fight  hard,  steady,  and  fight  even 

more 
So    communism    will    never    find    It's    way 

through  our  own  front  door. 
To    you    few    Americans    who    protest    and 

disagree. 
Just  consider  what  you  have  and  I'm  sure 

you  wUl  see 
It's  worth  fighting  for.  and  If  need  be  dying 

for 
Don't  tear  down  our  morale,  our  desire,  our 

dedications 
But  give  us  your  moral  support,  your  prayers, 

your  inspirations. 
So  when  I  go  back  across  this  vast  blue  sea. 
And  return  to  my  home,  the  "Land  of  the 

Free" 
I  can  walk  with  my  head  held  high, 
They'U  be  no  mistake  when  you  pass  me  by. 
Eyes  filled  with  tenderness,  yet  an  expression 

of  means, 
I'm  a  Vietnam  veteran,  and  a  IT.  S.  Marine. 
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who  later  serve  as  fuU-tlme  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Ten  percent  of  the  total 
loan  would  be  canceled  out  for  each 
year  of  service  given  up  to  5  years,  •which 
Is  the  same  benefit  provided  to  needy 
students  who  enter  into  full-time  teach- 
ing after  graduation.  This  should  pro- 
vide encouragement  for  more  young 
people  to  take  up  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention  as  a  career. 

Finally,  my  amendment  calls  for  an 
extension  of  the  act  for  an  additional 
2  years. 

These  proposed  amendments  are  in 
keeping  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  President  Jolmson  in  his  message  on 
crime  and  law  enforcement. 


(From  the  Elizabeth   (N.J.)    Dally  Journal. 
Feb.  21.  19601 

Readers  Write  Own   EorroRLALS — From 
Vietnam 

Editor  Journal:  I  am  a  marine  presently 
doing  a  tour  of  duty  in  Chu  I-al.  South  Viet- 
nam. My  home  is  146  East  Ninth  Avenue. 
Roselle.  N.J.  For  this  reason  I  am  writing 
to  your  paper.  Over  here  we  hear  quite  a  bit 
about  the  protest  against  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam.  So  I  am  enclosing  a  poem  I  wrote 
which  more  or  less  expresses  my  feelings  and 
I'm  sure  the  feelings  of  every  fighting  Amer- 
ican here  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  if  the  people 
read  it,  they  wUl  better  understand  how  it  is 
for  us  down  here. 

Melvin  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

A    PLEA   TO    TOr 

As  I  sit  here  In  this  dismal  tent. 

My  arms  are  folded,  my  bead  Is  bent. 

I  keep  asking  myself,  "why  must  this  be?" 

Par  from  my  home,  away  across  the  sea. 

This  place  I'm  at,  they  call  it  Chu  Lai 

Many  young  men  come  here,  and  here  some 

of  them  die. 
But  die  for  what,  ia  It  all  In  vain? 
And  at  this  point,  my  heart  is  flUed  with 

pain. 
The  pain  of  disgust  of  some  people  back 

home. 
Who  protest  on  the  grounds  I  used  to  roam 
What  do  they  object  to.  what  do  they  mean? 
Burning  of  draft  cards  can  even  be  seen. 

They  want   us   to   leave  here,   pull   out   of 

Vietnam 
And    let    It    be    taken   by    the    CommunUt 

Vietcong. 
They  do  not  consider  the  men  who  have 

perished, 
leaving  their  loved  ones  and  life  so  dearly 

cherished. 
We  are  Americans,  people  of  dignity, 
Plghtlng    to    preserve    human    rights    and 

liberty. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  LAW  EN- 
PORCE.MENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pmghan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Law  Environment  Assistance  Act  of  1965 
has  provided  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  new  tools  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
law  enforcement  and  crime  prevention 
work  throughout  the  country.  Ex- 
perience gained  In  the  admlnstratlon  of 
that  law  has  served  to  identify  a  variety 
of  needs,  many  of  which  are  being  met 
within  the  framework  of  the  law  and 
some  which  require  amendments  to 
strengthen  our  Government's  work  in 
this  Important  field. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  to 
amend  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  as  a  means  to  meet  three 
urgent  needs  not  covered  by  existing  law. 
The  first  is  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  funds  available  to 
selected  individuals  for  study  in  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement  and  crime  pre- 
vention. Tialneeshlp  and  fellowship 
programs  at  colleges  and  imiversltles, 
including  graduate  and  imdergraduate 
training,  would  be  established  for  per- 
sonnel now  engaged  in  law  enforcement 
and  for  those  preparing  for  a  career  in 
crime  prevention  and  control. 

The  second  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  make  cash  or 
honorary  awards  to  policemen  or  other 
personnel  engaged  In  crime  prevention 
programs  who  make  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  their  fields.  The  purpose 
of  such  awards  is  to  recognize  individual 
contributions  to  law  enforcement  which 
have  national  implications  and  values. 

The  third  amendment  provides  au- 
thority to  forgive  up  to  50  percent  of 
loans  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  taken  out  by  needy  students 


GEORGE  BALL:  MAN  TO  WATCH 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
public  life  has  its  perils.  High  among 
the  hazards,  as  many  in  this  Chamber 
know,  is  living  at  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  ever-attentive  press.  As  a  famous 
part-time  journalist  once  remarked: 

I  am  always  In  favor  of  the  free  press,  but 
sometimes  they  say  quite  nasty  things. 

We  all  know  what  Winston  Churchill 
meant.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  call 
the  Members'  attention  to  a  refreshingly 
different  piece  of  reporting  by  Robert 
Splvack,  of  the  New  York  Journal  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  Spivack  gives  a  good  man  his  due. 
He  gives  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  the  public  credit  and  respect  he  has 
never  sought,  but  has  earned  so  long  and 
well.  George  Ball  is  a  professional's  pro- 
fessional—a quiet,  modest,  tough-minded 
man  who  prefers  grabbing  the  acUon  to 
grabbing  the  headlines.  His  tempera- 
ment is  matched  by  his  talents.  They 
are  great  and  many,  but — as  Mr.  Spivack 
writes: 

BaU's  real  telent  Is  the  fact  that  he  U  a 
thinking  man,  always  forward-looking,  aware 
of  what  Is  ideal  and  what  Is  attainable,  a 
team  player. 

The  President,  I  know,  would  agree- 
enthusiastically.  He  regards  George  Ball 
as  a  standout  on  the  superlative  team  of 
advisers  to  whom  he  turns  for  coimsel 
and  strength. 

Mr.  Spivack's  article  Is  entitled,  "A 
Man  To  Watch."  George  Ball  is  also, a 
man  to  know — a  man  to  appreciate.  I 
place  this  short  column  in  the  Rbcord, 
so  that  every  Member  will  come  to^ow 
George  Ball  better,  and  appreciate  him 
more: 

» 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal-Ameri- 
can, Mar.  10, 1966] 
George  Ball:   B«an  To  Watch 
(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 
WASHUfOTON. — There   were    three    men   In 
the  Cabinet.  President  Kennedy  once  told  a 
friend,  whom  he  considered  especially  helpful 
and  he  wished  he  had  more  like  them. 


ThO 
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rhe  three  were:  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara.  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas 
DiUon.  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge 
W  Ball 

They  were  not  only  decent  men,  Kennedy 
■aid      "They're  tough." 

Ball  la  probably  the  least  known  to  the 
public  at  larere.  but  he  Is  the  man  to  watch 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Who  Is  George  W.  Ball''  Will  he  eventually 
assume  the  role  played  by  McOeorge  Bundy? 
Why  Is  he  so  well  liked  at  the  White  House? 

If  one  were  to  believe  all  the  myths  spread 
by  some  of  L.B.J. 's  too-precious  critics,  there 
would  be  no  place  in  this  administration 
for  a  man  of  Ball's  background.  He  doesn't 
come  from  Texas,  be  doesn't  chew  tobacco, 
he  Is  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove,  and  he  Is 
not  a  "yes  man." 

Yet  the  President  has  reached  Into  the 
State  Department  to  give  Ball  an  Increasingly 
important  role  In  both  the  shaping  and  ad- 
ministering of  foreign  policy,  with  all  non- 
mUltary  agencies,  including  the  CIA,  under 
his  Jurisdiction. 

Ball  Is  a  liberal,  with  his  feet  on  the 
ground  For  30  years  he  was  Adlal  Steven- 
son's closest  personal  and  political  associate. 
Together  with  a  brilliant  young  law  associ- 
ate. John  Sharon,  he  organized  and  ran  the 
Stevenson-for-Presldent   movement   of   1960. 

What  commends  Ball  to  President  John- 
son? His  background,  of  course,  qualifies 
him:  Internationalist,  League  of  Nations  and 
United  Nations  advocate,  and  attorney  with 
a  tremendous  overseas  clientele,  before  Join- 
ing the  Government.  But  there  are  other 
Washington  lawyers  with  these  qualifica- 
tions. 

Ball's  real  talent  Is  In  the  fact  that  he  Is 
a  thinking  man,  always  forward  looking, 
aware  of  what  Is  Ideal  and  what  Is  attainable, 
a  team  player,  not  given  to  sulking  when 
things  do  not  go  his  way  In  the  Vietnam 
war  he  has  clearly  been  a  restraining  In- 
fluence on  those  who  have  wanted  to  "get  It 
over  with  quickly"  by  pulverizing  North 
■Vietnam. 

What's  more,  he  knows  how  to  get  along 
with  the  President  without  really  trying. 
Basically  it  Is  that  he  alms  to  be  helpful, 
does  not  Impose  his  views  on  others.  He 
knows  when  to  speak  up.  and  when  he  talks 
he  has  something  to  say  he  Is  not  vain, 
seeking  glory  for  himself,  sure  that  he  Is 
so  right  that  the  other  guy  must  not  only 
be  wrong,  but  stupid. 

In  short,  Ball  Is  a  rational  and  modest 
man.  He  gets  along  well  with  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  because  he  does  not  upstage  him 
and  carries  out  bis  assignments  without 
grumbling 

But  as  President  Kennedy  recognized.  Ball 
can  be  tough  More  than  anyone  else  he 
has  had  to  deal  with  Ptench  President  de 
Gaulle  and  that's  no  school  for  amateurs. 
As  many  Americans  before  him  discovered. 
De  OauUe  can  be  trying  and  provoking. 
His  nkajor  achievement  has  been  to  make 
the  French  President  respect  the  Johnson 
administration. 

What  does  Balls  new  status  mean  in  terms 
of  foreign  policy?  My  guess  would  be:  no 
abrupt  changes  There  wUl  be  conUnued 
determination  to  contain  Red  China,  but 
with  a  willingness  to  make  accommodations 
when  and  If  China's  Communlat  leaders  are 
cured  of  their  political  paranoia. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
BENEFIT  VETERANS  OP  THE 
PULAJANE  AND  MORO  WARS 

Mr  KREBS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
u  .anlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Schisur)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Hk  ORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  benefit  the  men 
who  fought  hostile  Moros  in  the  South 
Pacific  between  July  4,  1902.  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  grant  pension 
benefits  to  the  small  number  of  veterans 
still  surviving  who  fought  the  Moros 
under  the  same  conditions  and  at  the 
rates  prescribed  by  the  laws  reenacted  by 
Public  Law  269,  74th  Congress,  August  13. 
1935,  as  now  or  amended  In  the  future. 
It  is  shocking  to  realize  that  the  few 
remaining  survivors  of  these  wars  receive 
no  veterans  benefits  today. 

Legislation  similar  to  the  measure  I 
Introduced  was  introduced  In  previous 
Congresses.  In  the  79th  Congress  a 
measure  passed  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly but  died  in  committee  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  81st  Congress  a  measure  like  the 
one  I  Introduced  today  was  sponsored  by 
Representative  Rankin.  It,  too.  failed 
to  receive  favorable  consideration  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Just  recently  passed 
legislation  which  has  been  hailed  as  the 
new  GI  bill  of  rights.  I  am  proud  of  this 
legislation  and  I  am  proud  to  claim  an 
association  with  the  89th  Congress — the 
Congress  which  has  given  our  veterans 
since  the  Korean  war  the  recognition 
and  rights  which  they  deserve. 

I  have  received  letters  from  my  own 
constituents — men  who  are  veterans  of 
the  Korean  war  and  men  who  fought  for 
our  country  in  World  War  II — in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  benefit  the  veterans 
of  the  Moro  war.  Just  recently.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Moro  war.  His  letter  was  a  mov- 
ing one  and  his  plea  was  one  I  could  not 
ignore.  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
his  comments  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues here  today. 

He  wrote; 

This  no  doubt  will  be  the  last  plea  that 
ever  will  be  made  to  obtain  Justice  for  a  few 
old  soldiers  now  In  their  eighties  who  are 
still  alive  today. 

He  goes  on  to  uige  the  introduction  of 
a  measure  similar  to  the  one  I  Intro- 
duced today.  In  defense  of  his  plea,  he 
describes  his  own  position: 

At  80  years.  I  still  have  my  first  dollar  to 
collect  from  charity,  and  I  don't  want  char- 
ity. But  my  wife  and  I  find  that  getting 
along  on  our  meager  income  is  getting  harder 
every  day  and  our  savings  are  going  fast  •  •  •. 
It  seems  our  Government  can  take  care  of 
most  everyone  •  •  •  but  when  it  comes  to  us 
old  soldiers,  they  seem  to  run  short  of  money. 
Why?  And  the  Injustice  to  me  U  that  friends 
who  are  not  much  past  70,  who  were  never 
outside  the  United  States,  no  worse  off  either 
financially  or  in  health  than  I  am,  receive 
a  pension,  and  can  go  to  a  veterans'  hospital. 
Understand.  I  don't  begrudge  this  to  these 
men.  I  think  they  have  It  coming,  but  when 
they  say,  "Why,  you  get  a  pension,  don't 
you?"  •  •  •.  I  am  hoping  that  the  3d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  will  have  compas- 
sion  on  the  few  of  us  old  ones  left. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined exactly  how  many  survivors  of  the 
Moro  and  Pulajane  wars  are  still  alive 


today,  but  we  do  know  of  their  age  and 
of  their  need.  Two  thousand  were  esti- 
mated to  be  alive  In  1944  who.  the  War 
Department  felt,  were  entitled  to  receive 
the  Philippine  campaign  medal  for  serv- 
ices rendered  after  1902.  It  has  been 
stiggested  that  there  are  probably  no 
more  than  250  of  those  2.000  living  at 
the  present  time.  Thus,  the  costs  of 
this  legislation  will  be  negligible. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  will  grant 
to  those  veterans  still  surviving  the  Moro 
wars  a  measure  of  relief  that  is  certainly 
theirs  by  right.  I  am  anxious  that  this 
measure  be  given  very  careful  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues  and  I  hope  that 
the  89th  Congress,  which  has  already 
done  so  much  for  our  younger  veterans, 
will  also  see  fit  to  help  those  older  but 
nonetheless  deserving  men  who  support- 
ed our  country  and  who  suffered  untold 
hardships  in  the  Moro  Province. 
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FOOD  FOR  INDIA 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbattii)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  raised  the  same  point  I  raised  in  a 
special  order  on  January  27  calling  at- 
tention to  India's  food  plight  and  the  re- 
lated cause — industrialization  emphasis 
instead  of  agricultural  development. 

The  edltoilal.  in  the  February  24  Issue 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  laid  the  blame 
on  India's  recent  government  which 
failed  to  do  anything  about  stimulation 
of  crops  production  and  control  of  popu- 
lation. 

President  Johnson's  message  in  early 
February  closely  followed  the  idea  I  pro- 
posed that  major  food  contributions  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  such  as  India, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  desire  of  these 
needy  nations  to  eventually  help  them- 
selves. 

Agricultural  self-help  is  both  neces- 
sary and  a  solid  keystone  to  the  economic 
growth  of  these  nations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  C>T  Pkom  India 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandbl  has  informed 
President  Johnson  that  her  country  Is  in  dire 
economic  straits  and  badly  needs  help.  Vice 
President  Humphret.  visiting  India,  promised 
an  Immediate  loan  of  »100  million  to  enable 
that  country  to  Import  materials  and  parts 
needed  for  industry.  And  word  comes  that 
grain  shortages  are  much  worse  than  previ- 
ously reported.  The  figure  now  is  anywhere 
between  15  and  22  million  tons — a  quarter  of 
the  country's  basic  annual  food  needs. 

Grain  Is  on  the  way  from  this  country,  but 
India  has  a  major  problem  In  getting  It  to  the 
starving.  Ports  are  not  adequate  to  handle 
huge  shipments.  Internal  transportation  Is 
limited.  Many  areas  where  food  Is  needed 
most  lack  even  proper  highway  connections 
with  railheads. 

India  has  been  plagued  by  food  problems 
for  3rears.  But  Its  present  crisis  grows  in 
large  part  from  the  failure  of  recent  govern- 
ments to  do  all  they  should  have  to  control 
population   and   stimulate   agricultural   pro- 


duction. India  has  had  a  birth  control  pro- 
gram for  a  decade  but  It  has  not  been  exten- 
sive enough.  The  birth  rate  Is  not  among 
the  highest  In  the  world  but  the  sheer  num- 
bers of  births  present  an  annual  problem. 
And  instead  of  conosntratlng  on  fertilizers, 
better  grains.  Improved  matbods  of  planting, 
and  Irrigation,  the  government  has  built 
steel  mills  and  heavy  industry. 

In  helping  India  now  we  must  Insist  that 
it  vigorously  tackle  these  major  problems. 


WAR  PROFTTEERINO  MUST  BE 

STOPPED 
Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccMisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  OokzauzI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
time  to  assure  ourselves  that  there  is  no 
war  profiteering.    There  is  a  vehicle  for 
limltlnfir   profits   on   defense    contracts. 
This  vehicle  Is  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
The  Renegotiation  Board  performed  an 
outstanding  service  during  the  Korean 
conflict.     A  similar  Board  was   in  ef- 
fect   during    World    War    n.     At    that 
time  It  was  a  high  speed,  fully  manned 
operation.    Since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
conflict  It  has  been  drastically  cut  down 
In  terms  of  manpower,  operating  funds, 
and  authority.    There  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  placing  the  full  burdens  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  on  the  wage  earn- 
er,  the   consumer,    and   the   men   who 
are  doing  the  fighting.     The  war  has 
already  resulted  In  great  sacrifices  for 
milllonfl  of  Americans.     For  others,  it 
may  be   resulting   in   tremendous,   un- 
checked profits. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  pernicious  practice  of  war  profiteer- 
ing, the  Renegotiation  Board  must  be 
permitted  to  operate  at  full  speed. 

To  illustrate  the  forced  curtailment  of 
activities  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  I 
have  obuined  a  table  setting  forth  the 
number  of  personnel  on  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  regional  boards  for  each  year 
from  1952  through  1965.  The  table  fol- 
lows: 


Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance, 
have  been  the  statutory  restrictions  that 
have  been  placed  around  the  Board's 
activities.  During  World  War  U,  under 
the  War  Contracts  Price  Adjustment 
Board,  contractors  with  an  annual  total 
of  $100,000  in  defense  contracts  were 
required  to  file  annual  reports  for  re- 
view by  the  Board.  Today,  only  con- 
tractors with  a  minimum  of  $l  million 
in  defense  contracts  are  required  to  file 
annual  reports  with  the  Board. 

There  are.  in  addition,  a  number  of 
exemptions  under  the  present  law  ex- 
empting certain  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts from  review  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  exemptions  is  for  agricultural  com- 
modities In  the  past  few  days,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  Justified  the 
practice  of  defoliation  of  crops  in  Viet- 
nam on  the  precise  grounds  that  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  essential  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  Vietcong.  The  of- 
ficial State  Department  statement  re- 
ported in  the  press  March  9  and  10,  said 
in  part: 

In  war.  food  is  essential  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  military  unit  as  weapons  and  am- 
munition. 
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ing  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict should  be  reestablished.  Even  the 
possibility  of  war  profiteering  should  be 
eliminated. 


GOVERNMENT  COSTS  OF  MEDICAL 
CARE 


Fiscal  year 


1952 

1853 

1»S4 ■"■ 

1965 

I8S« „ 

1957.. 
19M... 

19SB 

1960 " 

1961 _ 

•982.. 

1963 

1964 
1965   . 


Total 


fits 

742 
639 
MO 
40« 
W» 
836 
SDl 
284 
371 

m 

221 

aot 

184 


Head- 
quarters 


Regional 
boards 


160 
178 
174 
183 
ISl 
165 
142 
136 
130 
1:23 
114 
131 
121 
108 


664 
4«« 
347 
285 
■204 
184 
IftS 
164 
148 
79 
92 
86 
76 


This  table  shows  the  steady  decline  in 
Renegotiation  Board  manpower  from  the 
year  1953,  at  the  height  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  when  there  was  a  total  of  742 
personnel.  At  the  end  of  1966  there  were 
only  184  persona  employed  by  the  Re- 
negotiation Board. 


Yet,  agrioultural  commodities  are  ex- 
empt from  review  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  Other  exemptions  apply  to  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  involving  com- 
mon carriers.  pubUc  utiliUes.  and  tax- 
exempt  organizations  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, certain  competitively  bid 
construction  contracts,  and  certain 
prime  contracts.  Contracts  for  the  sale 
of  new  durable  productive  equipment  are 
partially  exempt  from  renegotiation. 
This  list  could  be  extended,  and  the  num- 
ber of  restrictions  and  limitations  placed 
on  the  Renegotiation  Board  could  be 
enlarged. 

My  point  is  that  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  although  performing  a  remark- 
able Job  under  the  present  circumstances, 
could  be  and  should  be  made  more  effec- 
tive an  Instrument  of  national  policy. 
War  profiteering,  the  taking  of  excessive 
profits  during  a  time  of  national  crisis 
and  armed  confilct.  should  not  be  toler- 
ated and  even  the  possibility  of  profiteer- 
ing must  be  avoided. 

Profit  limits  on  defense  contracts  have 
long  been  established  as  a  matter  of 
public  pohcy.  Traditionally,  profit  lim- 
its on  defense  contracts  are  tightened 
up  during  periods  of  war.  The  mech- 
anism for  profit  limitation  is  renegotia- 
tion. As  early  as  1934  limits  were 
placed  on  profits  on  naval  ship  procure- 
ment, and  on  aircraft  procurement  in 
1939.  Renegotiation  was  established  as 
a  matter  of  law  with  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1942.  This  act  created  the  War 
Contracts  Price  Adjustment  Board. 
The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  trans- 
ferred the  functions  of  this  board  to 
the  RenegotlaUon  Board.  The  Rene- 
gotiation Board  has  been  operating  un- 
der this  act  ever  since. 

The  word  should  now  go  forth  that  all 
defense  contracts  will  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  RenegotlaUon  Board  and 
that  excessive  profits  will  be  cut.  The 
many  regional  boards  that  existed  dur- 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  has  Just  com- 
pleted tabulating  all  Federal  medical  ex- 
penditures for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  has  been  customary  and  routine  of 
this  organization  since  1952,  and  it  Is  a 
great  service  to  departmental  heads  and 
branches  of  Government.  It  is  available 
to  Members  of  Congress,  their  staffs,  and 
many  of  the  committee  staffs  use  it  as  a 
locator  throughout  the  year  for  enacted 
programs  pertaining  to  the  health  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.    Speaker,    in   addition   there   are 
many  requests  from  outside  students  of 
government,  and  others,  for  this  mate- 
rial.   It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  is 
greater  than  |13  billion,  exclusive  of  the 
medicare  program  which  will  start  with 
fiscal  year  1967.    I  believe  our  colleagues 
will  laud  this  readily  available  informa- 
tion and  the  availability  of  the  rather 
heroic  and  factual  work,  the  way  it  Is  set 
out  by  title,  including  the  explanatory 
prolog,  the  analysis  by  major  agency, 
the    program    descriptions,    concluding 
with  the  chart  showing  disability  pay- 
ments in  which  the  U.S.   Government 
participates.     The  information  follows: 
Pkdkeai,  Mhjical-Hkalth  ApPKOPUATioifs  ro« 
Fiscal  19««  (Jctlt  1.  1»66  to  Jtm«  30,  1B66) 
The  following  report  details  medical-health 
activities  of  Federal   agencies   and   Govern- 
ment  employees   health   programs    and   the 
Federal  contributions  In  the  medical -health 
field  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.    The  total 
appropriation   made   by  the    1st  session    of 
the  89th  Ck>ngre88  to  carry  out  these  activi- 
ties U  88,681,372.121.     This  sum  Is  8720.833.- 
038  more  than  was  appropriated   for  fiscal 
year  1965.    'While  the  total  appropriations  for 
medical-health     purposes     were     Increased 
some    agencies   received    smaller   appropria- 
tions  for    these    purposes.     As   in    previous 
years,  the  lion's  share  (92.1  percent  or  8669.- 
431530)  of  the  Increase  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Health,    Education,    and    Welfare. 
In  fiscal  1986,  the  I>epartment  of  Health 
Education,    and    Welfare    and    lu    agencies 
passed  some  fiscal  milestones.    For  the  first 
time,   the   Department   received   more   than 
80   percent  of   the   total   appropriations   for 
health  and  medical  purpoaen.    More  than  60 
PMcent  o*  iU  appropriation  was  earmarked 
for  the  Public  Health  Service  which,  for  the 
first    time,    received    appropriations    which 
exceed  82  billion.     More  than  one- half  the 
Service's  appropriations  have  been  earmarked 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  which, 
for  the  first  time,  received  an  appropriation 
m  excess  of  81  bUllon. 

The  report  attempts  to  identify  all  pro- 
grams, describing  their  purpose  and  compar- 
ing their  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  with  those  of  the  preceding  year.    It  is 
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a  factual  stud;  and.  as  such,  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  the  programa.  Tbe  re- 
port U  baaed  on  scrutiny  of  appropriation 
acta  passed  by  tbe  Congress  and  on  Infor- 
mation supplied  by  program  and  fiscal  of- 
ficers in  tbe  various  departments  and 
agencies. 

Because  moat  appropriation  acta  do  not 
earmark  funds  for  medical  activities  and  be- 
cause of  the  bookkeeping  practices  used  by 
some  agencies,  the  xise  of  estimates  Is  neces- 
sary In  some  cases.  The  report  should  be 
considered  as  "conservative"  for  these  rea- 
sons. Further,  the  report  does  not  Include 
the  activities  of  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; administrative  expenses  for  med- 
ical-health loans  made  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness {Administration,  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  or  under  the  college 
housing  program;  nor  are  the  funds  for 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Included  because  of 
Inability  to  separate  medical  from  enforce- 
ment activities. 

The  last  two  pages  list  In  table  form  pay- 
ments made  to  persons  because  of  disability, 
through  programs  financed  entirely  or  In 
part  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  programs  total  7.513.780 — 
an  increase  of  530.746.  Payments  are  ex- 
pected to  total  M. 738.336.000 — an  Increase 
of  *a7 1.956. 000 

Co-ntpariaon  of  fiscal  i9€6  and  t98S  medical- 
health  budgrts  o]  Federal  dtpartmentt, 
Mffenciet,  mnd  eommiationt 
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DCTARTMCNT  Or  RSALTH,  KWCATIOK,  AMD  WXI.- 
FARX  (THIS  TKA«.  tS. 5 1 1, 1 73,830;  LA^J  TEAK. 
tC.S42. 741, tool  ^ 

Public   Hea:tt  Service 83.174,260.000 

ijLtt    year 1.854.030,000 

National  Institute*  of 

Health „ 1.  138.  408.  000 

La.st    year- B«S.  993,  000 

InsUlute  of  UenUl  Health..  333.  669.  000 

Last    year ^  187,932.000 

Approximately  86  percent  of  this  appro- 
priation la  apportioned  for  research  and 
training  through  grants  to  individual  In- 
vestigators and  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions Under  th*  research  program,  funds 
will  be  utilized  for  general  research  support 
grants,  hospital  Improvement  grants,  and 
clinical  research  centers,  as  well  as  for  the 
regular  grant  programs.  Among  tbe  trainee- 
ship  programs  are  reaearch  feliowsblpe  and 
psychiatric  training  for  general  practitioners. 
The  sum   of   80,750.000   Is   allocated   to   the 


State*  for  community  mental  health  serv- 
ices; 85.893.080  will  be  used  for  technical 
assistance  to'  States.  Tbe  remainder  Is  for 
direct  research  operations  and  collaborative 
studies.  Including  salaries,  supplies,  and  this 
Institute's  share  In  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Bethesda  (Md.)  Clinical  Center  and  related 
auxiliary  services. 

National  Cancer  Institute 8163.768.000 

Last    year.. '150,011,000 

'  Includes  810  million  for  special  cancer  re- 
search which  was  Incorporated  Into  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  In  1966. 

About  54  percent  of  this  appropriation  Is 
earmarked  for  grants  to  non -Federal  Indi- 
vidual Investigators  and  private  Institutions 
for  research  and  training.  Almost  14  per- 
cent will  be  used  to  support  contracts  with 
the  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  Industries 
In  research  on  chemotherapeutlc  agents  for 
the  treatment  of  cancer.  The  balance  is  for 
direct  research  operations.  Including  sal- 
aries, supplies,  and  this  Institute's  share  In 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Bethesda  CUulcal 
Center  and  related  auxiliary  services. 

National  Heart  Institute 8141.463,000 

Last    year 124,834.000 

Grants  to  non-Pedcral  individual  Investi- 
gators and  public  and  private  Institutions 
for  reaearch  and  training  take  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  appropriation.  The  balance  is 
for  direct  research  operations.  Including  sal- 
aries, supplies,  and  this  Institute's  share  In 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Clinical  Center  and 
related  auxiliary  services. 

Institute    of    Oeneral    Medical 

Sciences 8127.  188.000 

Last    year 114.418.000 

Grants  to  public  and  private  Investigators 
for  reaearch  and  training  total  06  percent  of 
this  appropriation.  Research  includes  mo- 
lecular biology,  cell  biology,  genetics,  bio- 
physics, biochemistry,  biomedical  engineer- 
ing, and  blomatbematics.  The  balance  Is 
for  collaborative  studies,  especially  pharma- 
cology and  toxicology,  and  for  salaries  and 
supplies. 

Iiutltute  of  Arthritis  and  Met- 
abolic   Diseases .8133.303.000 

Last    year .., 113.050,000 

Grants  to  public  and  private  investigators 
for  research  and  training  total  85  percent  of 
this  appropriation.  Studies  Include  dis- 
eases such  as  arthritis,  cystic  fibrosis,  dia- 
betes, gout,  rheumatism,  and  gastrointes- 
tinal disorders.  The  balance  Is  for  direct 
reaearch  operations,  including  salaries,  sup- 
plies, and  this  Institute's  share  in  the  cost 
of  o|>erating  the  Bethesda  Cllncal  Center 
and  related  auxiliary  services. 

Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness.. 8101.153,000 

Last    year. 87,821.000 

Grants  to  public  and  private  investigators 
and  Institutions  for  research  and  training 
total  84  percent  of  this  appropriation.  Stud- 
ies Include  cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystro- 
phy, multiple  sclerosis,  Parkinson's  disease, 
epilepsy,  and  conditions  causing  blindness 
and  deafness.  The  remainder  Is  for  direct 
research  operations  and  collaborative  stud- 
ies. Including  salaries,  supplies,  and  this  In- 
stitute's share  In  the  coat  of  operating  the 
CUnicai  Center  and  related  auxiliary  services. 

Institute    of    Allergy    and    In- 
fectious   Oiaeaaea 888.987.000 

Last    year... _.     69.847.000 

Reaearch  grants  to  public  and  private  In- 
veetlgatora  for  reaearch  and  training  amount 
to  72  percent  of  this  appropriation.  Research 
activities  In  staphylococcal  disease,  upper 
respiratory  Infections,  cystic  flbroais.  basic 
immunology,  tropical  diseases,  and  vaccine 
development  are  supported  by  this  Institute; 


8350.000  will  be  used  for  payment  to  the 
Oorgas  liCemorial  Institute  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory. The  balance  Is  for  direct  research 
operations  and  collaborative  studies,  in- 
cluding salaries,  supplies,  and  tTiis  Institute's 
share  in  the  coat  of  operating  the  Clinical 
Center  and  related  auxiliary  services. 

General  research  and  services..  880,460,000 
Last    year 60.341.000 

These  funds  support  the  Division  of  Com- 
puter Research  and  Technology,  the  Division 
of  Research  Facilities  and  Resources,  and  the 
Offlce  of  International  Research,  with  prac- 
tically all  funds  being  exf>ended  for  research 
grants  and  fellowships. 

Institute  of   Child   Health   and 

Human    Development 865.024,000 

Last    year 42,696.000 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  funds  win 
be  used  for  grants  to  public  and  private  In- 
vestigators for-,,  research  and  training.  The 
remainder  la  for  a  direct  research  program 
at  the  Perinatal  Physiology  Laboratory  In 
Puerto  Rico,  collaborative  studies,  review  and 
approval  of  grants,  and  administrative 
expenses. 

Regional  medical  programs 825,000,  000 

Last  year o 

'  New  program. 

The  1966  appropriation  provides  funds  for 
grants  for  planning  and  feasibility  studies 
and  for  the  operation  of  pilot  projects  to 
Implement  the  program  for  combating  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke.  A  separate 
organization  will  be  created  within  NIH 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
regional  medical  programs. 

Institute  of  Dental  Research..  .833,  877,  000 
Last    year 20.083,000 

Grants  to  public  and  private  Investigators 
for  research  and  training  total  about  76  per- 
cent of  this  appropriation.  The  remainder 
is  for  direct  research  at  Bethesda,  review 
and  approval  of  grants,  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  support  of  the  Clinical  Center. 

Biologies  standards 88.808.000 

Last    year 4,069.000 

Activities  Include  administration  of  the 
Biologies  Control  Act:  eetabllahment  of 
standards  for  tbe  preparation  of  biologies; 
testing  of  vaccines  and  their  preparation; 
and  research  related  to  the  development, 
manufacture,  testing,  and  use  of  vaccines 
and  analogous  products. 

(Note. — Included  In  the  1968  appropria- 
tions for  the  NIH  are  the  follo«ring  amounts 
for  special  programs:  $50,040,000  for  regional 
clinical  research  centers,  both  general  and 
categorical;  87  million  for  primate  centers; 
811.850,000  for  special  resource  centers;  $3 
million  for  international  centers  for  re- 
search and  training:  and  818  million  fur 
hospital   improvement   grants.) 

Public  Law  88-798  authorizes  the  setting 
aside  of  a  uniform  percentage  (up  to  a 
maximum  of •  15  percent)  of  amounts  pro- 
vided for  research  grants  to  be  used  as 
grants-in-aid  to  public  or  nonprofit  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other 
institutions  for  the  general  support  of  their 
research  and  reaearcti  training  programs; 
845.200,000  Is  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

Hospital  and  medical  facilities 

constrvictlon 8303.304,000 

Last    year 368,907,000 

This  appropriation  finances  the  Federal 
participation  In  the  extended  and  expanded 
Hill-Burton  program  under  Public  Law  88- 
443.  two  programs  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  88-164,  and  a  new  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  demonstration 
health     facilities     under    the     Appalachian 
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Region   Development    Act    of    1965    (Public 
Law  80-4). 

Hill-Burton   program 8260.  000.  000 

Last   year 230,000,000 

Of  these  funds.  8160  million  is  used  to 
help  finance  the  construction  and  mcxlem- 
Izatloh  of  hoepitala  ana  related  health 
facilities.  Through  June  30.  1965.  Federal 
funds  had  partially  financed,  for  this  phase 
of  the  program.  5.838  projects,  which  pro- 
vide 383,973  Inpatient  be4l8  and  3.250  public 
health  unlU.  The  remaining  8100  million 
provides  870  million  for  long-term  care 
facilities;  820  million  for  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers;  and  810  million  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities.  As  of  June  30,  1065,  a  total 
of  2,012  projects  had  been  approved,  provid- 
ing 048  long-term  care,  726  diagnostic  or 
treatment,  and  338  rehabilitation  facility 
projects.  Under  these  programs,  tbe  funds 
are  allocated  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  per  capita  income.  The 
Federal  share  may  ranga  from  one-third 
to  three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

Programs     for    the    mentally 

retarded $22.  500,  000 

Last   year 17.  500.  000 

Of  these  funds.  810  million  is  for  project 
grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
mental  retardation  facilities  associated  with 
a  college  or  university,  and  812.600.000  Is  for 
a  program  of  formula  grants  to  States  In 
the  construction,  expansion,  remodeling, 
replacement,  and  equipping  of  community 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  These 
faclUtles  provide  a  full  range  of  Inpatient 
and  outpatient  services  and  will  demon- 
strate the  provision  of  specialized  services  for 
the  diagnosis,  treatment,  training,  or  care 
of   the  mentally  retarded. 

Research  and  demonstration 

program $13,  seg,  000 

Last   year „       3.028.000 

These  funds  are  used  for  research.  exp>erl- 
ments,  and  demonstrations  on  utilization 
of  hospital  services,  and  reeources.  The  bulk 
of  the  money  Ls  granted  to  States,  universi- 
ties, hospitals,  hospital  associations,  profes- 
sional associations,  and  community  organi- 
sation, and  a  small  amount  is  used  for  direct 
research  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Special  project  pUnnlng  grants.  .  85.  000.  000 
Last   year 2,500,000 

A  program  of  special  project  planning 
grants  provides  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  other  local  area  plans  for 
health  and  reUted  facilities.  Public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  are 
eligible  to  receive  these  grants.  Applications 
are  recommended  for  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  State  agency  designated  to  administer 
the  Hill-Burton  program. 

Administrative   expenses.. 83.236,000 

Last   year 3.004.000 

This  appropriation  U  used  for  administra- 
Uon  of  the  hospital  and  medical  facilities 
and  mental  reUrdation  facilities  construc- 
Uon  programs.  Salaries  and  expenses  for 
headquarters  and  the  nine  regional  offices  are 
involved. 

Construction  of  demonstration 

health  faciUUee. 

Last   year 830.875.000 

Under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop, 
ment  Act  of  1065,  grants  are  made  for  the 
construction  and  equipping  of  mulUcoimty 
demonstration  health  facilities,  Including 
hospltaU.  regional  health  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment centers,  and  other  faculties.  Ilie  1966 
funds  were  made  available  In  a  supplemenUl 


apprc^rtatlon  and  are  available  through 
June  30,  1966. 

Community  health  acUvltiee..  8266,  233.  000 
Last    year.. 165.923.000 

This  group  of  acUvitieo  Includes  the  fol- 

IniElria     nroorama^     each     SSJUlCert      tT^Si     ft 

separate  appropriation:  Community  health 
practice  and  research,  chronic  diseases  and 
health  of  tbe  aged,  communicable  disease 
activities,  nursing  services  and  resources, 
tuberculosis  control,  venereal  disease  control, 
dental  services  and  resources,  and  injury 
control. 

Community  health  practice  and 

reaearch 884.  282.  000 

Last   year 28,230.000 

This  appropriation  Is  made  up  of  about  61 
percent  grants,  39  percent  student  loans,  and 
10  percent  direct  oi>erations.  The  grant  pro- 
grams consist  of  810  million  for  general 
health  formula  grants  to  States:  815  million 
for  training  grants,  tralneeships.  and  fellow- 
ships to  schools  or  students  of  schools  of 
nursing,  engineering,  and  public  health  to 
strengthen  and  expand  their  graduate  or 
specialized  public  health  training  programs; 
83.816.000  for  research  grants;  83  million  for 
family  health  service  clinics  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers:  89  miUlon 
for  a  new  program  of  home  health  service 
formula  grants  to  develop,  improve,  and  ex- 
pand State  home  health  services;  810,483,000 
for  educational  Improvement  grants  to 
sch(x>ls  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
and  optometry  (under  new  legislation);  and 
8200,000  for  scholarships  to  outstanding  stu- 
denu  of  low-Income  families  for  medical, 
dental,  osteopathic,  and  optometric  educa- 
tion. The  allocations  for  student  loan  pro- 
grams are  816.800.000  for  the  health  profes- 
sions and  88.900.000  for  nurses.  The  re- 
mainder. 88,084.000.  is  for  direct  operations 
to  provide  research,  technical  services, 
demonstrations,  tmd  training  directed  toward 
more  effective  administration  of  State  and 
local  health  servlcea. 

Chronic  diseases  and  health  of 

the  aged 883.088.000 

Last    year 63,908,000 

Of  this  appropriation,  813300,000  is  used 
to  assist  the  States  in  expanding  and  Im- 
proving programs  for  the  development  of 
commtinity  facilities  and  services  for  the 
care  of  the  aged  and  chronically  111,  An 
additional  810  million  is  for  grants  to  States 
or  nonprofit  agencies  for  studies  and  demon- 
strations aimed  at  the  development  of  new 
or  Improved  ways  of  providing  services  out- 
side the  hospital.  Now  financed  through 
this  appropriation  are  a  research  grant  pro- 
gram. 83,551,000;  State  grants  for  cancer, 
83,500,000.  and  heart,  89,600.000;  and  project 
grants  for  cancer.  813,933.000.  and  neurologi- 
cal and  sensory  diseases,  87,260.000.  A  re- 
search training  grant  program  Is  In  its  second 
year,  with  8200.000  to  offer  students  broad 
training  and  experience  opportunities  In 
the  field  of  chronic  diseases.  A  new  program 
of  grants  to  Implement  planning  against 
mental  retardation  is  Included  at  a  level 
of  82,750,000  imder  authority  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965.  The  balance 
is  for  direct  programs  for  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  methods  for  the  Identi- 
fication and  prevention  of  chronic  Illness; 
for  the  care  and  restoration  of  the  chronically 
111  and  aged;  and  for  meeting  special  health 
problems  of  older  people. 

Communicable    dlwfaiw    activi- 
ties  840.  497.  000 

Laet    year 29,974,000 

About  40  percent  of  this  appropriation  la 
used  for  direct  activlUea  of  the  PH8  Oom- 
mtmlcable  Dlaeaae  Center  at  Atlanta,  Qa., 
and  Its  affiliated  operation*.    Tbe  Communi- 


cable Disease  Center  carries  on  studies  in 
epidemiology,  furnishes  laboratory  diag- 
nostic services,  and  sponsors  special  projects 
to  assist  States.  In  addition,  there  are  pro- 
grams of  grants  for:  (1)  community  im- 
munization against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria. 
tetanuB,  measlss,  and  ^hooplrj  Cough,  8fi 
million:  (2)  research,  81,921,000;  and  (3)  the 
eradication  of  tbe  Aedes  Aegyptl  mosquito  in 
nine  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  814,267,000, 

Nursing  services  and  resources.  819,  576,  000 
Last    year 31,660,000 

This  appropriation  provides ;  89  million  for 
tralneesblp  grants  to  prepare  nurses  to  teach 
in  tbe  various  fields  of  nursing  and  to  serve 
In  administrative  and  supervisory  capacities 
and  other  nursing  specialties;  83  million  for 
project  grants  to  diploma,  collegiate,  and  as- 
sociate degree  schools  of  nursing  to  assist 
them  to  Improve  or  expand  their  programs: 
82.500.000  to  be  tised  as  grants  for  payment 
to  diploma  schools  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  training  federally  supported 
nursing  studenU;  8412.000  for  fellowship 
grants  to  indivlduaU  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  scientifically  trained  nurses  qualified 
to  undertake  a  research  in  niu-sing;  8480.000 
for  research  training  grants  to  basis  science 
departments  in  universities  to  improve  train- 
ing opportunities  In  the  health-related  sci- 
ences for  nurses:  and  82.170.000  for  research 
grants  to  develop  better  methods  of  patient 
care.  The  balance  of  the  funds  is  to  be  used 
for  direct  operations  in  the  improvement  of 
nursing  practices,  better  utilization  of  nurs- 
ing resoiu-ces.  and  the  administration  of  the 
grant  and  loan  programs. 

TuberculosU   control 816,666.000 

Last    year 10.932,000 

This  appropriation  will  continue  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  recommendation  of  tbe 
Surgeon  General's  Task  Force  on  Tubercu- 
losis Control.  Grants  to  States  for  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  clinics,  mass  case- 
finding,  and  follow-up  services  account  for 
812,700.000,  of  which  89.700.000  Is  for  project 
grants  to  States  or  political  subdivisions  to 
concentrate  on  problem  areas  of  tuberculosis 
control.  83  million  is  for  allocation  to  States 
on  a  formula  basis.  The  remainder  is  for 
direct  research  Into  the  areas  of  risk  of  in- 
fections and  preventive  meastires  and  for 
malting  technical  assistance  and  training 
available  to  States  and  local  health  depart- 
ments. 

Venereal  disease  control 810,393.000 

Last   year 10,106,000 

Of  this  appropriation,  86.239,000  is  for 
grants  to  SUtes  and  to  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  for  venereal  disease  detection, 
treatment,  and  control  on  a  special-need 
basis.  The  remainder  Is  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States,  eBp>eclally  in  high-prev- 
alence areas,  and  for  research  and  evaluation 
activities. 

Dental   services   and   resources..  88.383.000 
Last  year 7,228.  000 

Of  this  appropriation.  8944,000  is  for  extra- 
mural research  leading  to  preventive  and 
control  measures  and  the  application  of  tech- 
niques to  meet  the  dental  needs  of  people. 
82.549,000  of  the  toUl  is  for  grants  to  dental 
schools  for  the  training  of  students  In  tbe 
use  of  dental  assistants.  A  program  of  for- 
mula grants  to  States  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  State  and  conununlty  resources 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  dental 
disease  is  included  at  a  level  of  81  million. 
The  remaining  funds  are  provided  to  study 
the  status  of  the  Nation's  dental  health  and 
of  its  dental  manpower  supply,  /to  conduct 
studlea  and  demonstrations  relating  to  the 
devel(^ment  and  applications  of  methods  for 
preventing  and  controlling  dental  dlssasea 
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and  disorders  which  can  be  applied  on  a 
cortunuxUty  basis,  to  develop  methods  for  ex- 
tending the  aTallablllty  of  dental  care,  and 
to  provide  professional  and  technical  assist- 
ance relating  to  these  activities. 


Injury  cui.LJui 

I  ,\«t    year. _ 


..    >t.  3*0.  000 
3.886,000 


About  45  percent  of  this  appropriation  is 
u.-jed  to  support  research  through  grants  to 
non-Pederal  organizations.  Two  new  pro- 
grams have  b«en  initiated  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  research  manpower;  a  program  of 
.'eilowahlps  to  Individuals,  $50,000;  and  train- 
ing grants  to  institutions,  $100,000  The  bal- 
ance is  for  direct  research  operations,  for 
epidemiological  investigations  to  determine 
the  extent  and  cause  of  accidents,  and  for 
demonstrations  and  technical  assistance  to 
agencies  responsible  for  accident  control. 

Construction   of   health   educa- 

Uonal     facllitl«« $90,589,000 

L...S'.     7-Br      _ 110.782,000 

TTiese  funds  proTlde  for  construction 
grants  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  the 
training  of  professional  health  personnel. 
This  appropriation  provides:  $45  million  for 
the  construction  of  new  teaching  facilities 
for  the  training  of  physicians,  pharmacists, 
optometrtsta,  podiatrists,  or  professional  pub- 
lic health  personnel:  $15  million  for  the  con- 
rtnictlon  of  new  teaching  facilities  for  the 
t.-alnlng  of  dentists:  $15  million  for  the  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of  phjrsi- 
cians  pharmacists,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
professional  public  health  personnel,  or 
dentists;  and  $15  million  for  the  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  for  nurses. 

Ei^vlronmental  health  activities.  $88ji^38fl.  000 
I-«t    year. 84,'489.000 

This  group  of  activities  Includes  the  foUow- 
:>g  programs,  each  financed  from  a  separate 
appropriation:  air  pollution:  radiological 
health:  environmental  health  sciences:  en- 
vironmental engineering  and  sanitation:  and 
occupational  health. 

Air  pollution $26.  662,  000 

Last    year 20,995,000 

I'hia  appropriation  provides:  $5,339,000  for 
r-search  grants:  $1, 697.000  for  fellowships 
and  tmining  grants;  $6  million  for  control 
program  granU:  and  $1,860,000  for  survey 
and  demonstration  grants.  An  additional 
i;  899.000  Is  used  for  research  contracU. 
Ths  balance  Is  devoted  to  the  conduct  of 
r«s«arch  related  to  the  efrects,  control, 
abatement,  and  prevention  of  air  pollution; 
to  consulutlve  services  to  St«te  and  local 
bSAltta  and  air  pollution  control  agencies: 
and  to  training  courses  for  State,  local,  and 
Industry  personnel. 

Radiological  health #31,044.000 

I^t    year 18.720,000 

Of  this  approprlaOon.  $2,546,000  Is  used 
Jor  research  granu;  $2,500,000,  for  granta  to 
provide  training  for  radiological  health  spe- 
cialists. $2,378,000  for  research  contracts; 
and  $2,600,000,  for  State  program  develop- 
ment grants  which  are  distributed  to  States 
by  formula  The  other  funds  finance  direct 
PHS  research  to  determine  the  levels  of  ra- 
diation exposure  of  man  from  various 
sources  and  the  precise  biological  effects, 
and  the  laboratory  and  surveillance  activi- 
ties to  provide  basic  data.  Technical  assist- 
ance and  training  courses  are  also  provided. 

Environmental  health  sciences.  $15,  983,  000 
La«t    year 9,380.000 

This  appropriation  was  established  In  1964 
to  finance  activities  which  are  basic  to  the 
environmental  health  programs  but  which 
cannot  be  classified  into  one  of  the  five  cate- 
gorical programs  The  appropriation  In- 
cludes $6,219000  for  research  grants;  $3.- 
678.000  for  research  training  grants;  $2,524, 


000  for  research  contracts:  and  $914,000  for 
the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center  at  An- 
chorage. Alaska.  The  balance  Is  for  direct 
research  In  environmental  toxicology  and 
epidemiology  with  emphasis  on  pesticides. 

Cnrtewiinaaotal  Mte^BMl^rig  and 

sanitation $13,  842,  000 

Last    year 9,170.000 

This  appropriation  provides  $5,349,000  for 
research  grants;  $150,000  for  training  grants 
to  develop  qualified  researchers  in  solid  waste 
disposal;  $2  million  for  grants  to  demon- 
strate new  and  improved  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  solid  wastes;  and  $400,000  In  plan- 
ning grants  for  surveys  and  planning  by 
State  and  Interstate  agencies.  An  additional 
$345,000  Is  used  for  research  contracts.  The 
remainder  of  the  funds  Is  used  by  PHS  to 
provide  professional  guidance  and  leader- 
ship to  States  and  local  communities  to  help 
them  Insure  that  only  safe  milk,  shellfish, 
and  food  supplies  are  served  to  the  public 
and  to  the  2  million  travelers  per  day  carried 
on  Interstate  conveyances;  and  to  maintain 
healthful  environments.  This  is  done 
through  research,  consultation,  application 
of  research  findings,  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  ln8p>ectlons. 

Occupational  health $6,867,000 

Last    year 5.194.000 

Grants  are  made  to  Individuals  and  to 
organizations  for  research  studies  on  hazards 
and  diseases  related  to  the  occupational  en- 
vironment. These  grants  account  for  46 
percent  of  the  appropriation.  In  addition. 
$308,000  Is  for  research  contracts  The  bal- 
ance of  the  funds  finances  direct  PHS  re- 
search on  these  problems,  and  assistance  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  and  to 
Industry  in  preventing  and  controlling  oc- 
cupational hazards  and  diseases. 

Indian    health    activities    and 

facilities $80.  289.000 

Last    year- 71.775.000 

The  Public  Health  Service  Is  responsible  for 
the  health  of  American  Indians  and  Alaskan 
natives  (Eskimos,  etc.) .  The  total  is  broken 
down  as  follows:  hospital  care  in  Indian  hos- 
pitals. $38,688,000:  contract  medical  care, 
$12,892,000;  field  health  service,  $12,770,000; 
program  direction,  $1,843,000;  and  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, $14,096,000.  In  addition,  the  Indian 
health  activities  of  the  PHS  will  receive  ap- 
proximately $865,000  as  reimbursements  from 
other  Government  agencies. 

Hospitals  and  medical  care $68,210,000 

Last    year.  — 55.064,000 

These  funds  are  used  for  operational  costs 
and  maintenance  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  health  services  In  caring  for 
American  seamen.  Coast  Guardsmen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  PHS 
conmilssloned  officers  and  their  dependents. 
Federal  employees  Injured  at  work,  leprosy 
patients,  and  narcotic  addicts.  The  appro- 
priation also  Includes  $1,200,000  for  pay- 
ments to  Hawaii  for  the  care  of  patients 
suffering  from  leprosy  Not  shown  In  the 
appropriation  Is  approximately  $8,906,000 
additional  Income  principally  from  other 
Federal    agencies    for    reimbursable   services. 

Grants      for      construction      of 

health  research  activities $56,000,000 

Last    year. 58,000,000 

These  funds  are  available  for  planning  and 
construction  of  research  facilities.  To  be 
eligible  for  grants,  the  applicant  must  be  a 
public  or  nonprofit  Institution  determined 
by  the  Surgeon  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Research  FacUlUes.  to  be  competent  to  en- 
gage In  the  type  ot  research  for  which  the 
facility  Is  to  be  constructed.  This  is  the 
ninth  year  of  this  progrsim's  operation.  The 
1966  appropriation  Included  $6  million  for 
construction  grants  to  assist  universities  and 


nonprofit  institutions  In  the  construction 
and  equipping  of  facilities  for  research  on 
mental  retardation  and  related  aspects  of 
human  development. 

Construction      or      community 
menui  health  centWB.......  |60,  000,  000  . 

Last    year _.     35,000.000' 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  (title  II  of  public  Law  88-164)  author- 
izes a  program  of  matching  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  and  other  nonprofit 
community  mental  health  centers.  These 
centers  will  offer  a  comprehensive  range  of 
services  Including  Inpatient  services,  diag- 
nostic and  emergency  services,  consultation 
and  education,  rehabilitation,  research,  and 
training. 

Retired    pay    for    PHS    commis- 
sioned  oflicers $8,030,000 

L***    ye*r 7,068.000 

As  of  June  30.  1995.  there  were  536  retired 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  receiving  benefits  under  this  pro- 
gram. By  June  30.  1966,  It  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  607  on  the  rolls.  Included  In 
the  activity  are  funds  for  dependents'  medi- 
cal care  In  non-PHS  facilities. 

PHS  buUdlQga  and  facUlUaa $7,977,000 

La«l    year 19.703,000 

The  following  projects,  totaling  $7,977,000, 
were  authorized  by  Congress:  $180,000  for 
the  communicable  disease  facility,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico;  $78,000  for  the  Northeast  shell- 
fish sanitation  research  center  addition; 
$250,000  for  a  dental  health  center;  $118,000 
for  the  Northwest  shellfish  sanitation  re- 
search center;  $370,000  for  a  solid  waste  re- 
search facility;  $100,000  for  the  laboratory 
faculty.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  $20,000  for  the  Ap- 
palachian environmental  health  field  sta- 
tion; $1,093,000  for  the  modernization  of  PHS 
hospitals;  $236,000  for  multilevel  parking  fa- 
culties at  NIH;  $1,314,000  for  repairs  and  Im- 
provemenU;  $1  million  for  a  child  health  and 
human  development  research  facility  at  NIH; 
$1,550,000  for  a  clinical  center  addition  at 
NIH;  and  $1,670,000  for  neurology-child 
health  research  facilities,  Puerto  Rico,  NIH. 

Foreign  quarantine  actlvltloa •7,436.000 

Last   year. 7,009.000 

The  Public  Health  Service  provides  medi- 
cal quarantine  services  at  almost  400  ports  of 
entry  on  borders  of  the  United  States.  It 
also  operates  32  medical  examination  sta- 
tions on  foreign  soil  for  the  examination  of 
aliens  seeking  visas  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Inspections  are  made  of  all  seagoing 
vessels  and  aircraft  entering  the  United 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Service  will 
examine  more  than  5.800.000  aliens  In  this 
country  and  911.000  abroad  during  fiscsl 
1966. 

National   Health  Statistic* $7,230,000 

Last    year 6,304,000 

The  National  Center  for  Health  StaUstlcs 
administers  the  National  Health  Survey  Act 
and  the  functions  formerly  assigned  to  the 
NaUonal  Office  of  Vital  Statistics.  Its  pro- 
gram Includes:  (a)  the  collection,  compila- 
tion, analysis,  and  dissemination  of  statis- 
tics on  births,  deaths,  fetal  deaths,  mar- 
riages and  divorces,  and  other  health  data 
related  to  these  basic  vital  events;  (b)  con- 
tinuine  surveys  and  special  health  statistic: 
studia  on  the  amount,  distribution,  and  ef- 
fecte  of  Illness  and  disability  In  the  United 
States  and  the  services  received  for  or  be- 
cause of  such  conditions;  (c)  studies  of 
health  survey  methods  with  a  view  to  their 
continued  Improvement;  and  (d)  technical 
advice  and  assistance  on  the  application  of 
statistical  methods  In  the  health  and  med- 
ical fields. 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral.. .  $6,648,000 
Last    year 6.214,000 
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These  funds  are  used  for  administrative 
expenses  of  this  office.  Including  interna- 
tional health  activities  and  evaluation  of 
public  health  needs. 

National  Library  of  Medldne...  $6.  510.  (KM 
Last    year... 3.968,000 

The  National  Library  of  Uedlclne  has  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  published  medi- 
cal information  In  the  world.  In  addition 
to  making  Its  resources  available  through 
tradltlo^  library  practices,  the  Library  has 
placed  tne  computer-bafied  Medlars  (medical 
literature  analysis  and  retrieval  system)  into 
operation.  Medlars  is  utilised  to  publish  the 
"Index  Medlcus,"  to  provide  current  aware- 
ness services  in  particular  research  fields,  and 
to  perform  special  one-time  searches  of  the 
literature  for  Information  bearing  on  specific 
scientific  or  professional  topics.  The  1966 
budget  Includes  funds  for  expanding  the 
central  Medlars  capability  and  the  decentral- 
ization of  Medlars  to  university  medical  cen- 
ters. Implementing  part  of  a  Departmentwlde 
program  to  improve  the  communication  of 
information  on  the  actions  and  effects  of 
drugs,  and  Increasing  efforts  to  halt  the  loss 
of  medical  Information  through  paper 
deterioration. 


Scientific  acUvltles  overseas $5,000,000 

Last    ye«Lr , 1,000,000 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S. -owned  local  currer»cies  in 
foreign  countries  for  the  conduct  of  medical 
research  activities  in  those  countries  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  of  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960. 

Emergency  health  activities 

Last   year $8,876,000 

This  program  assists  States  and  communi- 
ties In  their  survival  and  recovery  plans  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  by:  stockpiling 
and  prepoeltloning  emergency  medical  sup- 
plies; development  of  preparedness  progirams 
covering  health  services  and  resources;  and 
development  and  Institution  of  training,  re- 
search, and  health  resources  programs  at  the 
national  and  regional  levels.  No  funds  were 
appropriated  for  this  activity  in  1966;  how- 
ever, the  program  vrtll  be  financed  from  un- 
obligated balance  In  the  amount  of  $9,643,000 
brought  forward  from  1966. 

Bureau     of     PamUy     Services 

(medical  payments) $869,000,000 

Last   year 648,000.000 

Officials  of  the  Welfare  Administration  es- 
timate that  approximately  $5.5  billion  In 
Federal.  State,  and  local  funds  will  be  spent 
In  fiscal  year  1966  for  assistance  payments 
to.  or  on  behalf  of  recipients  of  the  federally 
aided  public  assistance  programs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  $1,770  miUion,  or 
more  than  30  percent,  of  these  public  assist- 
ance payments  will  be  used  tor  medical  and 
health  needs  of  those  recipients — about 
$1,620  mUllon  to  be  paid  to  vendors  of  med- 
ical care  (such  as  physicians,  hospitals, 
pharmacists,  nursing  homes,  etc.) .  and  about 
$150  million  in  the  form  of  direct  payments 
to  recipients  to  enable  them  to  meet  their 
medical  care  needs.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
combined  medical  payment*  ($1,770  mlUlon) 
will  be  about  $869  mllUon. 

PubUc  Law  89-97.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  permits  states  to  con- 
tinue to  make  payments  to  medical  vendors 
under  the  present  categories  or  to  establish 
a  new  single  category  (medical  assistance 
program)  for  all  recipients  of  money  pay- 
ments m  the  other  cat<>gorles  and  for  the 
medically  indigent  beginning  January  1, 
1966.  The  amendments  also  permit  Federal 
financial  participation  in  payments  for  aged 
persona  In  institutions  for  mental  Ulness  or 
tuberculosis,  beginning  January  1.  1966.  The 
foregoing  estimate  for  1966  Includes  an  In- 
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crease  for  a  half  year  that  would  result  from 
the  1965  amendments.  The  estimates  In- 
crease as  a  result  of  the  more  favorable 
matching  for  vendor  medical  pajnnents  un- 
der title  XIX  cannot  be  distributed  by  pro- 
gram because  the  States  are  free  to  use  the 
addiWonal  Federal  funds  and  to  traaafss 
currently  available  funds  among  programs  in 
whatever  manner  seems  most  suitable  to 
meet  program  needs  and  requirements. 
Among  the  requirements  for  an  approved 
plan  for  medical  assistance  programs  under 
title  XIX  is  that  the  medical  care  nxade 
available  to  all  reclplenu  of  a  money  pay- 
ment under  the  other  titles  must  be  of  the 
same  amount,  duration,  and  scope.  Since 
most  States  make  available  less  medical 
care  to  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  than  they  do  to  the  aged, 
it  seems  Ukely  that  more  of  the  Increase  In 
Federal  funds  for  title  XIX  will  be  used  for 
children   than   for  the  aged. 

The  estimated  Federal  share  of  vendor 
medical  payments  shown  above  has  been 
computed  by  assuming  that  these  payments 
are  matched  last  within  the  formulas  for 
Federal  financial  participation.  This  results 
in  4  smaUer  Federal  share  than  would  have 
been  shown  had  It  been  assumed — as  it  was 
m  earlier  years — that  Federal  participation 
in  every  item  of  need,  including  medical 
care.  Is  the  same.  In  order  to  obtain  the  In- 
crease In  Federal  funds  for  title  XIX,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  vendor  medical  payments 
under  the  present  formula  are  matched  last. 
Since  It  Is  not  known  which  States  will  adopt 
title  XIX,  the  Federal  funds  for  medical  care 
for  recipients  of  old  age  assistance  have  been 
estimated  for  both  1965  and  1966  by  assum- 
ing that  vendor  medical  payments  have  been 
matched  last  within  the  formula  for  old  age 
assistance.  Thus,  the  estimated  Federal 
funds  for  medical  care  for  recipients  of  old 
age  assistance.  Including  medical  care  in  the 
money  payment  to  the  recipient,  is  $308  mU- 
llon in  1968  and  $336  million  in  1966.  without 
giving  any  effect  to  title  XIX  in  1966.  That 
is.  these  are  the  estimated  expenditures  from 
Federal  funds  for  medical  care  that  all  States 
would  spend  for  medical  care  under  old  age 
assistance  If  there  were  no  title  XIX  In  1966. 
The  estimated  Federal  funds  for  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  are  $267,800,000  in  1966 
and  $360,100,000  in  1966,  without  giving  any 
effect  to  title  XIX  in  1966. 

Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Administration $187,142,000 

Last   year 130,936,000 

ThU  group  of  acttvltlee  Includes  those  pre- 
viously carried  under  the  appropriations 
"Buildings  and  faciUtles,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice" and  "Water  supply  and  water  pollution 
control.  Public  Health  Service"  for  water 
pollution  control  programs  now  Included  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration established  by  Congress  in  1966. 

Grants    for    waste    treatment 

works  construction $141,000,000 

Last    year... 93.000,000 

Federal  Government  makes  grants  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants.  The 
annual  authorization  was  Increased  by  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1966  (PubUc  Law 
89-234)— $121  million  wUl  be  allocated  for 
Waste  treatment  works  construction.  In  ad- 
dition. In  1966  $30  mUllon  was  appropriated 
for  grants  and  contracts  to  demonstrate  new 
and  improved  methods  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge of  sewage  or  other  waste  from  sewers. 

Water  supply  and  water  pollu- 
tion control $45,142,000 

Last   year 36,126,000 

Grants  and  contracts  account  for  87  per- 
cent of  this  appropriation.  Ttiese  Include 
$6,046,000  for  research  grants;  $3,210,000  for 
fellowships  and  training  grants;  $2,105,000 
for  demonstraUon  grants;  $5  miUlon  for  con- 
trol program  grants  to  States  and  Interstate 


agencies;  and  $300,000  for  research  contracts. 
The  balance  of  the  funds  finances  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  river  basin  water 
pollution  control  programs:  basic  and 
applied  research;  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards.  Including  review  of  SUte- 
P"*!*— *  standards  aad  pra visions  »t  •ao*Ml'« 
taUon  and  guidelines  to  the  States;  enforce- 
ment of  water  pollution  control  legislation; 
collection  and  dissemination  of  basic  data- 
field  studies  of  water  quality  problems;  and 
technical  assistance  to  other  agencies. 

Buildings  and  facUlUes $1,000  000 

Last    year 2.810,000 

The  Congress  authorised  $1  million  for  a 
facility  for  field  evaluation  of  advanced  waste 
treatment. 

Children's  Bureau $141,105,000 

Last   year 89,76l!oO0 

Operating  under  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, the  Children's  Bureau  administers 
granta  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare. This  year  $187  mllUon  was  appropri- 
ated to  fund  these  grants.  Of  this  total,  $139 
million  directly  supports  health-related  ac- 
tivities, including  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  crippled  children's  services,  spteclal 
maternity  care  projects,  research  relating  to 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
chUdren's  services,  and  special  project  grants 
for  health  care  of  school  and  preschool 
children.  The  increase  over  1965  mainly  rep- 
resents the  Increased  authorization  for  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  health  servioes  and 
crlM>led  cbllren's  services,  an  increase  for 
special  project  grants  for  maternity  and  in- 
fant care,  and  the  Initiation  of  a  new  pro- 
gram of  special  project  grants  for  health  care 
of  school  and  preschool  children  In  addi- 
tion to  the  grants,  it  U  estimated  that  43 
percent  or  $2,106,000,  of  the  ChUdren's  Bu- 
reau's direct  operational  funds  ( $4,840,000  i 
goes  to  administer  these  health -relat«l 
grants  and  to  provide  consultative  services 
to  State  agencies  and  other  putolic  and  volun- 
tary organizations  engaged  in  maternal  and 
child  health  services. 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Ad- 
ministration  $63,627,000 

Last    year 40.866,000 

Grants  to  States  are  p>rovlded  for:  (a) 
Support  of  basic  rehabilitation  services,  in- 
cluding medical  examinations,  surgical  and 
therapeutic  treatment,  hospitalization,  pros- 
theses, occupational  tools  and  aids,  rending 
stands,  rehabilitation  facilities,  vocational 
training,  and  funds  for  maintenance.  $121  - 
500,(X)0  (of  which  It  Is  estimated  that  $30- 
800,000  wUl  be  used  for  medical  rehabUlta- 
tlon);  (b)  the  Innovation  of  rehabilitation 
services,  $3  mlUlon;  (c)  the  expansion  of  vo- 
cational rehabllitatlon  senrices,  $6  million; 
(d)  construction  of  facilities  and  workshops, 
$1,500,(XX);.  and  (e)  workshop  Improvement 
activities,  tl.310,000. 

AppropD^atlons  for  research  and  training 
are  divided  as  follows:  (a)  To  support  re- 
search abd  demonstration  projects  which 
hold  protnlse  of  making  a  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems  common  to  all  or  several  States. 
$20,570,000;  (b)  lor  training  of  rehabilita- 
tion personnel,  including  physicians,  ther- 
apists, psychologists,  counselors,  and  medical 
and  psychiatric  social  workers,  $24,800,000: 
and  (c)  for  spwcial  centers  for  research  and 
training  in  rehabilitation  at  unlrwslties  hav- 
ing appropriate  resources  for  clinical  research 
and  teaching  In  the  several  disciplines  of 
rehabilitation,  $7,576,000,  Also  $3,908,000  o.' 
thf  funds  available  under  (a)  above  are  used 
for  projects  relating  to  the  medical  aspects  of 
rehabilitation,  such  as  projects  in  the  field 
of  rehabUltatlon  medicine.  In  addition, 
$11,639,000  of  the  funds  under  (b)  above 
are  used  for  teaching  grants  and  tralneeshlps 
in  uedlclne  and  related  fields.  About  $«,- 
670X>00  of  the  funds  under  (c)  above  are  for 
medical   activities.     TTils  appropriation  also 
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provide*  IIOOOOO  for  domestic  support  for 
Che  international  rebabUltatlon  research  and 
training  program  and  1100.000  for  a  national 
st.idy  cjf  rehabilitation  needs 

The  sunn  cf  »3  875  OCX)  is  available  In  Oscal 
year  1^66  for  salaries  and  ezp«ns«s  to  carry 
ojt  a.,  vocatiouai  reliabUltation  octlvltloa, 
of  wnlch  approximately  (810.000  Is  used  to 
carry  on  medical-  and  he&ltb-related  activi- 
ties— ♦560  (XKJ  la  also  available  for  the  Cor- 
rectional Rehabilitation  Study  Act. 

Rehabtntatioa     kctlvitUa     ov*r- 

seaa  _ •2.000.000 

Last     year 3,000,000 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Tteasxiry.  of  US. -owned  local 
rurrencles  of  foreign  countries  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  and  training  In  rehabilita- 
tion In  those  countries  under  the  provisions 
of  the  .Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  f  Public  Law  480).  as 
amended  and  the  International  Health  Re- 
search Act  of  \it60  (Public  Law  88-610). 
This  program  is  administered  by  the  Voca- 
tional  Rehatii.itatlon  Administration. 

Food      and      Drug      Administra- 
tion  W3.  079,  000 

Last     year 40,370,000 

The  above  amount  is  appropriated  to  en- 
force the  F'e'^erai  Fi>x)  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  Ave  re.ated  ;.i  vs  Combined,  these 
statutes  provide  FV\  -..rough  the  Secretary 
of  Health  Edu.  a:  :  and  Welfare,  with 
authority  to  he'.p  insure-  that:  (1)  Foods  are 
safe  pure  and  who.ewjme:  (2)  drugs  are 
safe  and  effective  i  cosmetics  are  harm- 
less, 4i  therapeutic  -Jevlces  are  safe  and 
effective,  i5;  certain  hazardous  household 
chemical  aids  carry  adequate  warning:  and 
'  C  ail  of  the  foregoing  are  honestly  and  In- 
forn\atiyely  labeled  and  packaged.  By  sup- 
plemental approprlaUon.  n5A  Is  given  the 
capability  under  new  authority  to  curb  the 
use  of  psychntoxic  drugs  and  prevent  the 
distribution  of  counterfeit  drugs  through  In- 
vestigating diversions  from  legltUnate  chan- 
nels and  educating  the  public  of  their  dan- 
gers To  i.Tiplement  these  laws.  PDA  In- 
spects factories  warehouses,  and  distribu- 
tors samples  and  examines  shipments  mov- 
ing in  interstate  commerce,  and  Investigates 
Illegal  activities  FDA  also  clears  all  new 
drugs  for  safety  and  effectlveneas  before  they 
are  .Tiarketed.  checks  to  see  that  dangerous 
drugs  are  sold  only  upon  prescription;  sets 
safe  levels  or  amounts  (tolerances)  for  all 
food  additives,  pesticides,  and  artificial 
colors,  combats  medical,  nutritional,  and 
mechanical  quackery,  works  with  Industry  to 
promote  voluntary  compliance  with  the  law; 
and  works  with  constimers  to  help  them  ob- 
tain maximum  protection  from  the  law. 
A.SCJ  m  fiscal  year  19««,  »2,69a.000  (obtained 
from  fees  for  services  paid  by  Industry  and 
not  Included  in  the  total  above)  will  t>«  used 
to :  111  Certify  the  strength,  purity,  and 
other  requisites  of  antibiotic  drugs  and  In- 
sulin and  Its  derivatives;  (3)  establish  toler- 
ances for  residues  of  pesticide  chemicals  on 
raw  agricultural  products;  and  (3)  establish 
tolerances  for.  and  certify  batches  of,  all 
colors  used  In  or  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics 

FDA  buildings  and  faeUlUes W.  720,  000 

Last    year 10,878.000 

Trie  huiidmga  and  facilities  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1968  Includes  W75,000  for  con- 
verting 15.000  square  feet  of  office  space  to 
laboratories  In  FB  8  and  1750,000  for  port- 
able equipment  for  FDA  s  headquarters  sci- 
entific personnel  Funds  for  the  district 
omce  renovation  pronram  Include  (3.240.000 
fi>r  constructing  and  »705.000  for  equipping 
district  offices  m  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  (660, (XX)  to  acquire  portable  equip- 
ment for  Denver,  Phlladalphia,  and  Chicago. 

St.    Elizabeths   Hospital $11,572,000 

La«t    year __      11,683,000 


St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  provides  treatment 
for  several  classes  of  mentally  111  persons, 
including  those  residing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; beneficiaries  of  the  PH8;  men- 
tally ill  persona  charged  with  or  convicted 
of  nrimea  In  the  TJB.  court*  (InclucUnj  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia ) ;  certain 
American  cltlacns  and  nationals  found  men- 
tally Ul  In  foreign  countries,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 
members  of  the  military  services  admitted 
to  the  hospital  prior  to  July  18.  1948.  Total 
operational  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1966  are 
eatlmated  at  (39.908,000,  of  which  approxi- 
mately (30,311,000  will  be  obtained  as  reim- 
bursements from  other  agencies  (mainly  the 
District  of  Columbia)  and  (9,595,(X)0  from  an 
Indefinite  Federal  appropriation.  The  Con- 
gress has  also  appropriated  (1.977,000  for  fa- 
cility Improvements.  This  hospital  has  an 
average  dally  patient  load  of  6,936. 


U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Last    year 


(5.000,000 

6,000,000 


The  Office  of  Education  administers  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding,  improving,  and  operating  both 
practical  nurse  education  and  training  for 
other  similar  health  occupations.  During 
the  current  fiscal  year,  (6  million  In  Federal 
money  was  allocated  to  the  States  for  use 
on  a  matching  basis.  Expenditure  of  these 
funds  is  limited  to  costs  of  instruction, 
equipment  and  supplies,  guidance  services, 
supervision,  studies,  teacher  education,  pro- 
gram promotion,  and  selected  administrative 
costs.  In  addition  to  the  above  amounts, 
unspecified  amounts  of  money  are  available 
under  other  appropriations  for  vocational 
education  (the  Oeorgp-Barden  Act  and  Pub- 
lic Law  88-310,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963).  The  latter  are  authorized  for  use 
In  the  broad  range  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  may  be  used  for  practical 
nurse  education  as  well  as  training  for  other 
health  occupations  that  are  supix>rtlve  to 
the  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  professions. 

Freedmen's  Hospital (4.  634.  000 

Last    year 4.038.000 

This  Institution,  with  an  average  patient 
load  of  361  plus  40  newborns,  is  a  medical 
teaching  facility  and  general  hoepltal.  Ito 
patients  are  chiefly  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  adjoining  areas.  The  hos- 
pital Is  utilized  for  training  of  Interns  and 
residents,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
Howard  University,  and  It  has  a  nurses'  train- 
ing school.  A  total  of  (7.831,000  Is  author- 
ized for  operating  costs.  Of  this  amount, 
(3,307,000  expected  1966  reimbursements 
from  charges  made  to  patients  and  payments 
made  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  by 
the  counties  surrounding  Washington  which 
utilize  these  facilities  for  weUare  patients, 
must  be  realized.  Some  supervisory  func- 
tions over  this  program  are  vested  \n  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

(Note.— Public  Law  87-362  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  Howard 
University  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
hospital  of  up  to  600  beds.) 


Howard  University. 
Last    year 


•3.841.000 
S.  403.  000 


This  university  Is  Jointly  supported  by 
congressional  appropriations  and  private 
funds,  and  offers  Instruction  in  10  schools 
and  colleges.  Including  colleges  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution for  direct  current  operations  In  the 
coUegee  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  phar- 
macy U  estimated  to  be  (2,841,000  for  1968 
This  represents  approximately  26  percent  of 
the  university's  appropriation  for  salaries 
and  general  expense. 

The  entire  student  body  of  the  urUveralty 
for  1986-88  U  expected  to  exceed  9.800. 
There  are  396  students  enrolled  In  the  col- 


lege of  medicine.  342  In  the  college  of  den- 
tistry, and  233  In  the  college  of  pharmacy, 
for  the  fall  semester  of  1985. 

Aaslstanoe    to    refugees    In    the 

United  States (1.784,000 

Last    year .—..,.     ?,  421  000 

Under  authority  contained  In  Public  Law 
87-510.  outpatient  medical  care  and  hospital 
care  for  acute  illnesses  are  provided  needy 
Cuban  refugees  registered  at  the  Refugee 
Emergency  Center  In  Miami.  Fla. 

Assistance     for     repatriated     VS. 

nationals •SIS.  000 

Last    year 278,000 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  authorized  to 
provide  temporary  care.  Including  hospital- 
ization at  St.  Klizabeths  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  or  at  any  other  appropriate 
Federal  or  non-Federal  hospital,  for  American 
nationals  adjudged  Insane  or  otherwise 
found  mentally  111  in  foreign  countries.  The 
amounts  Included  above  for  this  purpoee  are 
(271,600  for  1966  and  (306,000  for  1968. 

The  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  tem- 
porary assistance  to  U.S.  citizens  and  their 
dependents  who  return  to  this  country  be- 
cause of  destitution,  illness,  or  international 
crises,  and  who  are  without  available  re- 
sources. Estimated  Federal  funds  expended 
for  medical  costs  for  this  group.  Included  in 
the  above  estimates,  are  (6,000  for  1966  and 
(7,000  for  1966. 

Federal  surplus  property  donation 

program... (lie.  830 

La«t   year 118.600 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  administers  a  program  of  disposal 
of  Federal  surplus  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  public  health  purposes.  Including 
research.  Surplus  personal  property  i.i  do- 
nated through  State  agencies  to  tax-sup- 
ported and  private  nonprofit  medical  Insti- 
tutions, hospitals,  and  medical  research  and 
other  similar  Institutions.  Surplus  personal 
property  Is  donated  at  no  cost  to  the  recipi- 
ent other  than  the  handling  costs  Involved. 
Surplus  real  property  is  conveyed  at  market 
value  against  which  a  public  benefit  allow- 
ance discount  Is  applied,  based  on  the  bene- 
fits accrued  or  to  be  accrued  to  the  Nation 
from  the  use  of  such  property.  The  amounts 
of  such  allowances  range  from  40  to  100  per- 
cent of  market  value,  and  are  earned  over 
the  normal  20-year  period  of  deed  restric- 
tions. Last  year,  personal  property  costing 
approximately  (39.400.000  at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition, and  real  property  costing  approx- 
imately (3,100.000  was  transferred  for  health 
purposes.  It  Is  expected  that  the  level  of 
donations  and  transfers  for  fiscal  year  1966 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Federal  funds  for  the  Federal  surplus  pov- 
erty program  are  only  appropriated  to  defray 
the  direct  Federal  adinlnlstratlve  expenses  of 
operations  of  the  surplus  poverty  program. 
It  Is  estimated  that  of  the  (1.063.000  author- 
ised for  this  use  in  1988.  approximately 
(115.830  will  be  uUUzed  for  the  distribution 
of  surplus  property  for  health-related  pur- 
poses. 

VXTXaAN'S  AOlCINinmATION   (THIS  TKAI,  ti.S3».- 

7«a.soo;  LAST  tkab,  ii,aos.ato.ooo) 

Medical    care (1.191.966,000 

Last   year 1.164.400,000 

This  appropriation  funds  the  operatinr 
costs  of  all  medical  care  programs  conducted 
by  the  VA  other  than  agency  level  adminis- 
tration costs  and  reeearch  acUvltlee.  It  In- 
cludes the  costs  of  operating  164  hosplUla, 
16  domlclliarles.  3  restoration  centers,  out- 
paUent  clinics  located  In  each  hospiul.  plus 
49  clinics  or  subclinics  not  located  in  a  hos- 
plUl  setting.  It  also  Includes  the  costs  re- 
lated to  the  Inpatient  care  of  veterans  In 
non-VA  hospitals  and  nursing  care  beds, 
domiciliary  care  provided  eligible  veterans  in 
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state  veterans'  homes,  and  fees  to  physicians 
and  dentists  who  are  not  VA  employees  for 
care  and  treatment  provided  under  a  home- 
town care  program. 

The  appropriation  does  not  limit  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  among  the  major  activ- 
ities financed  thereunder.  The  costs  reflected 
under  the  funded  activities  represent  esti- 
mates of  how  the  appropriation  will  be  dis- 
tributed In  fiscal  1966. 

S_        Inpatient  care  in  VA  hospitals.  (967,  800,  000 
Last    year  — 947.152,000 

VA's  largest  medical  care  expenditure  cov- 
ers Inpatient  care  provided  In  164  VA  hos- 
pitals. In  fiscal  year  1968,  It  Is  estimated 
that  a  dally  average  of  117,507  hospital  beds 
will  be  operated  to  care  for  an  average  daily 
patient  load  of  108,959 — an  occupancy  rate  of 
93  percent.  Costs  Include  the  salaries  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  other  personnel 
needed  to  op>erate  the  hospitals.  Also  in- 
cluded are  the  costs  of  operating  1,645  nurs- 
ing care  beds  providing  care  for  an  average 
dally  load  of  1.510  In  VA  facilities. 

OutpaUent  care (144.731.000 

Last    year 138.257,000 

The  bulk  of  these  costs  Is  for  care  and 
treatment  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis 
to  eligible  veterans  by  clinics  located  within 
and  outside  a  VA  hospital  setting;  (11,074.- 
000  is  planned  for  fees  to  physicians  and 
dentists  who  are  not  VA  employees  for  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  hometown  care  pro- 
gram. 

Domiciliary  care (41,085.000 

Last    year 39.793,000 

DomldUary  care  is  provided  In  VA  facili- 
ties for  about  14.729  veterans  who.  while  In- 
capacitated for  employment,  are  not  In  need 
of  full  hospital  care.  VA  also  makes  payment 
to  33  State  veterans  homes  for  both  domi- 
ciliary and  nursing  care  with  an  estimated 
dally  load  of  9,480.  These  payments  are  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  approximately  (8,843,000 
In  fiscal  year  1966. 

Contract     hospitalization      and 

nursing  home  care (25,529,000 

lAst    year... 16.888,000 

These  costs  cover  Inpatient  care  provided 
eligible  veterans  In  non-VA  hospitals.  It  Is 
estimated  that  an  average  of  2.565  patients 
will  be  cared  for  dally  in  non-VA  hospitals, 
and  an  average  of  2,138  patients  will  be  pro- 
vided nursing  home  care  In  community  fa- 
cilities, on  a  contractual  basis  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  The  patient  load  In  other  Federal  hos- 
pitals Is  estimated  at  1,333,  and  In  non -Fed- 
eral hospitals,  at  1,262.  Mental  disabilities 
constitute  the  largest  single  category  of  con- 
tract patients  In  hospitals. 

Miscellaneous  benefits  and  serv- 
ices  ♦ (12,  811,  000 

Last   year 12.319,000 

Included  under  this  heading  are  expenses 
not  directly  connected  with  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  patients,  such  as  travel 
costs  of  beneficiaries,  operation  of  personnel 
quarters,  services  provided  other  governmen- 
tal units  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  and 
maintenance  and  operation  of  cemeteries. 

Construction  of  hospitals  and 

4omlclllarles (00.511.600 

Last    year 98.103.000 

These  funds  are  for  the  construction,  re- 
placement, and  relocation  of  hospitals  and 
modernization,  alterations,  or  major  re- 
pairs for  existing  VA  hospitals,  domlclliarles. 
and  other  facilities.  In  1*66,  construction 
funds  are  provided  for  replacement  hospitals 
at  Chicago,  ni.  ((17,093.000)  and  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.  ((H,815/)00). 

Construction  of  State  naning 

home* (3,500,000 

Last    year o 


The  first  appropriation  of  matching  funds 
for  the  construction  at  State  nursing  homes 
for  war  veterans  under  Public  Law  88-450, 
enacted  August  19,  1964. 

Medical    research (40,893,000 

Last    year 37.000,000 

These  funds  are  for  research,  mostly  in 
VA  hospitals.  The  appropriation  may  be 
broken  down  as  follows;  general  medical 
and  surgical  reeearch.  (23,770,000;  neuro- 
psycbiatrlc.  (6,133,(XX);  atomic  medical  re- 
search. (4,479,000;  pulmonary.  (2,663.000; 
prosthetics  testing.  (1.275,000;  and  other, 
(2.584.000. 

Medical  AdmlnlBtratlon. (11.771,000 

Last  year 10,  687,  0(X) 

This  appropriation  covers  the  expenses  of 
overall  administration  and  direction  of  medi- 
cal care  and  research  programs. 

Medical  education  and  training.  .  (1.725,000 
Last    year 1.625.000 

These  funds  cover  the  costs,  other  than 
salaries,  related  to  educational  assignments 
for  physicians,  including  residents,  and  other 
employees  In  VA  hospitals  and  clinics.  TTkese 
activities  are  conducted  both  In  and  outside 
VA  facilities.  Included  are  such  costs  as 
tuition  charges,  travel,  lecturers'  fees,  and 
training  materials  and  devices. 

Medical  care — Philippine  veterans.  (388,  000 
Last   year 386,000 

This  sum  is  used  to  reimburse  the  Philip- 
pine government  for  the  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  service-connected  veterans  of  the 
Commonwealth  Army  who  served  with  the 
U.S.  Forces  during  World  War  II.  The  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  terminate  in  June  1968. 

DEPAB'TMENT    OF   DEFENSE     (THIS    TEAS,    Sl.OSO,- 
0OS.OTO;   LAST  TEAK  f  1 .040,782.000) 

Figures  for  the  Department  of  Defense  arc 
estimates.  Appropriations  are  not  broken 
down  into  detailed  categories  of  activities. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  against  using  the 
reported  appropriation  figures  as  a  yard- 
stick for  comparing  the  activities  c^  the 
three  services.  Differing  assigned  missions, 
organization,  and  bookkeeping  systems 
make  it  impossible  to  obtain  total  figures 
for  all  medical  activities.  For  example,  the 
amounts  contained  In  this  report  for  the 
Navy  medical  service  cover  only  services  and 
facilities  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The 
operation  expenses  of  station  hospitals  and 
shipboard  facilities  are  carried  on  the  budget 
of  the  individual  naval  station  or  ship. 

It  must  also  t>e  understood  that  funds 
appropriated  for  construction  may  not  be 
totally  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Army 

Army  medical  service (395.000,000 

Last    year 397,900.000 

The  Army  expects  to  operate  81  hospitals 
throughout  the  world,  with  an  expected 
daily  patient  load  of  12,025.  To  operate 
these  hospitals,  the  Army  liad,  as  of  August 
31.  1965.  5.023  physicians,  of  whom  1,874 
were  In  the  regular  service;  and  5,055  nurses, 
1.880  of  whom  were  civilians.  To  meet  the 
exp>en6es  of  its  medical  activities,  the  Army 
expects  to  expend  in  fiscal  year  1966,  (395 
million,  not  including  reimbursements. 

According  to  the  Office  of  tfe  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, the  follo»-lng  amounts.  Including  reim- 
bursements, will  be  expended: 

HoepltallzatiOQ  in  Army  hos- 
pitals  (142,  800,  000 

Outpatient      care      in      Army 

facilities 92,700,  000 

Dep>endents'  medical  care 80,800.000 

Training  and  other  miscel- 
laneous   activities &3.  300,000 

Research 61.900.000 

Dental  care  in  Army  facilities.  42,  600. 000 

Construction 31.  200,  0(X) 


Approximately  (100,200,000  of  reimbursable 
activities  are  included  in  the  figures  listed 
above.  For  example,  although  (80,800,000  is 
shown  for  the  care  of  military  dependents 
in  civilian  hospitals  under  the  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  Act,  only  (24,200,000  is  for  the 
medical  care  of  Army  dependents.  The»- 
mainder  of  (5e.6(X).000  Is  for  civilian  ser^^lfts 
provided  to  dependents  of  the  other  military 
services  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  This  re- 
imbursable amount  is  Included  since  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  is  the  executive  agent 
for  the  dependents'  medical  care  program. 

Air   Force 

Air  Force  medical  service (379,500,000 

Last   year 397,900,000 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  estimates 
that  in  the  1966  fiscal  year  It  will  spend 
(379,5<X),000  for  medical  services  it  will  pro- 
vide on  a  worldwide  basis  to  all  tactical, 
strategic,  air  defense,  and  other  commands 
or  separately  identified  activities.  Service 
win  Include  hospitalization,  outpatient  care, 
dental  care,  military  public  health  and  occu- 
pational medicine,  bloenvironmental  engi- 
neering, aerospace  medicine,  veterinary 
medicine,  aeromedical  evacuation  (including 
casualty  staging  fiigbts)  for  all  the  services, 
physiological  training  (including  alUtude 
chamber  operation*-  and  pressure  suit  flt- 
Ungs),  and  the  operaUon  of  epidemiological 
flights. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  the  Air  Force  will  use 
about  10,621  officers  to  perform  its  t<kal  med- 
ical mission,  of  which  3.387  viU  be  physicians 
and  3,300  ntirses.  The  remainder  of  the 
officer  personnel  consists  of  dentists,  veter- 
inarians, medical  service  corpe,  and  biomedi- 
cal science  corps. 

The  Air  Force  will  operate  118  hosptUls 
and  85  dispensaries  with  a  total  capacity  of 
10,538  operating  l>eds.  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  fiscal  1966  the  Inpatient  workload  will  be 
8.289  average  dally  occupied  beds,  and  an- 
nual outpatient  visits  will  total  16,896.000 

The  estimated  coets  outlined  below  are 
for  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  Air  Force 
medical  service.  Including  military  salaries 
and  payments  to  other  services  for  care  pro- 
vided to  active  duty  and  retired  personnel  of 
the  Air  Force.  The  following  Items  of  ex- 
pense have  been  identified : 

Operation  of  hospitals,  medical 

centers,  and  dental  clinics..  (294,  700,  000 

Dependents'  medical  care  (ci- 
vilian   hospitals).-. 25.300.000 

Medical  care  in  non-Air  Force 

facilities- 22,  400,  000 

Constructioo 18.400.000 

Medical  education  and  train- 
ing  9,000.000 

Medical   adminUtraUon 2.100.000 

Medical    reeearch 100,000 

Other  activities  nonrelated  to 

paUent  care 16,600,000 

Navp 
Navy  medical  service (276,083.000 

Last    year- 243,302,000 

In  1966.  the  Navy  wlU  operate  the  follow- 
ing facilities: 

Medical  Centers  > 3 

U.8.    naval    bospitala— continental  * 22 

U.S.  naval  hospitals— overseas 3 

Medical  research  activities' ._     10 

Preventive  medicine  units' 4 

Disease  vector  control  centers' . 2 

U.S.  naval  dispensaries' 3 

VS.  naval  dental  clinics '» 10 

Hospital    ships 2 

Station  hospitals ._.. ai 

Selected   di^>enasrtas 180 

Shipboard  facilities 905 

'  Under  management  control  oX  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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During  fiscal  1900,  the  B\ir««u  of  M»(llclne 
acd  Surgery  esUmAtea  that  the  Navy  will 
operate  on  a  dally  average.  ia.9«l  beds.  The 
dAily  average  occupied  b«da  at  naval  hoe- 
p;-a^s  and  medical  centera  la  expected  to  be 
n  2<>«  The  dally  average  of  p«tienta  In 
:her  medicul  facUitlea  la  estimated  aa  fol- 
;  ws  ther  miii'.ary  or  Federal,  3,440:  clvUlaxi 
i-.ospi'.ala  1,324.  shipboard  facUltlea,  703. 
The  medical  officer  strength  aa  of  July  31. 
:365,  amounted  to  3,387,  conalstlng  of  2.103 
In  Uie  regular  aervlce  and  1.784  reeervlata. 

Under  the  Navy's  bookkeeping  system,  the 
budget  rf  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  supports  only  those  activities  under 
lu  rr.ana^emer.t  control.  Thua,  the  foUow- 
mg  figures  do  :.  ;t  reflect  the  costs  applicable 
to  aiedlcaJ  facl.itles  not  under  Ita  manage- 
ment contro!  r.nr  the  salaries  of  military 
medical  pers<.r.r:el  attached  to  ships,  fleet 
•peratuig  un.ta   and  the  fleet  marine  force. 

To  carry  out  Its  operations,  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  estimates  that  Its  ex- 
penditures m  19««  wUl  be  ♦376,083.000. 
brrlcen  dcarn  as  foUowa: 

Miatftry    ijay $81,484,000 

Operatnn  of  Burned  actlTlUes  '.  87.  410,  000 

Dep«r,aen'j(    medical  care 39,351,000 

Medical  case  in  nonnaval  facul- 
ties.  29,681.000 

New    construction •  13.  468.  000 

Reaeaxch 10t-631.000 

Care  of   the  dead 2.  332.  000 

Other    costs 31,066,000 

-  The  Bureau  of  Tarda  and  Docks  has  as- 

sumed  responslbtuty  for  maintenance,  utili- 
ties communlcatiorts.  transportation,  and 
aupp<3rt  of  certain  personnel  facUltlea  at 
.oava:  medical  activities,  therefore,  funds  are 
not  included   f  ;r   these  functions. 

'Includes  funds  for  1  naval  hospital 
under  the  management  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  .Surgery  and  15  smaller  med- 
ical activities  .not  under  Its  management 
control 

Office  of  CtvU  Defense $1.  245,  OOO 

La.'!t  year 1.586,000 

In  ;Q66  the  Offlc*  Of  ClvU  Defense  expects 
to  spend  1745  000  for  Its  medical  self-help 
training  program  under  which  training  la 
designed  to  enable  a  person  to  meet  emer- 
gency heaiti-.  iietKlit  if  pra<ea«totuU  medlc«l 
c&re  Is  unavailable  for  prolonged  periods:  and 
»500  OOl  r:>r  research  studies  to  determine 
essential  health  and  medical  requirements 
during  and  after  a  dlsastw. 

Offlce  of  Deputy   Aaalstant  Secretary 

of  DeferLse  i  heeUh  and  medical  i .  » 80.  070 
Last     y»Ar 95,000 

This  Offlce  la  responsible  for  the  broad 
p  a:.i...".g  :>hf1  coordination  of  the  medical 
and  health  pr<T«rams  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
rr.er.t  the  integration  of  the  activities  of  the 
three  .T.llitary  medical  services,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  policies  for  the  Defense 
Department  The  Office  also  operates  certain 
aspect*  of  -he  aervice  recruitment  programs 
for  physicians  dentists,  and  veterinary  medi- 
cal  ifflcers 

The  alx..?  sum  does  not  Include  salaries 
'  >r  vie  eight  medical  service  offlcers  and  the 
one  enlisted  n.an  whc^  are  assigned  to  tbs 
Offlce 

rcDCJUL    EMP-.^    rrr.s    hkm  vh    tNSxnuifCl    P«o- 

GSaMS     ITHIS    TKAX      ( ;  S<i,S«0,OO0:    LAST    TKAJI. 
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Hea.th    '.luiuranc*    for    Fsderal 

employe** $155,  200.  000 

I^st    year..  161,000.000 

Under  the  terrrjs  >f  P'ahllc  Law  S0~383.  the 
Federal  agencies  sls  employers,  are  autbor- 
iz«d  to  provide  health  Insuraooe  benaflts  for 
their  employees  who  are  actlT*  or  who  reUrvd 
on  or  after  the  e?ec>uve  dat«  Ot  th«  law, 
and  for  their  dependent*  The  employee  has 
iTie  right  to  select  one  of  the  following  types 


ot  Insurance  plans:  aervlce  benefits  such  as 
offered  by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield;  an  In- 
demnity program  offered  by  commercial  In- 
surance companies:  programs  offered  by  em- 
ployee organizations:  or  comprehensive 
health  plans  such  as  HIP.  Under  the  law,  the 
Federal  Government  will  contribute  a  specific 
ajsount,  depending  on  the  employee's  marital 
status — 3.194.700  employees  have  elected  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Over  4.871.900 
of  their  dependents  will  also  be  covered. 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  total  subscription 
charges  under  the  program  are  expected 
to  approximate  $620,100,000.  with  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  contributing  approximate- 
ly $156,300,000.  WhUe  the  law  authorized 
&  high  and  low  option  under  both  the  serv- 
ice and  Indemnity  plans.  It  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  at  least  one  low  option  to 
which  the  Government  would  contribute  50 
percent  of  the  cost.  If  the  employee  selected 
one  of  the  other  higher  priced  options,  he 
would  still  receive  the  same  dollar  contribu- 
tion but  would  have  to  pay  the  difference. 
Slightly  more  than  88  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees selected  the  high  option.  Approxi- 
mately 56  percent  are  enrolled  In  the  serv- 
ice benefit  plan.  33  percent  In  the  Indemnity 
benefit  plan.  16  percent  In  the  employee  or- 
giuiizatlon  plans.  4  percent  In  the  group  prac- 
tice plans,  and  3  percent  In  the  Individual 
practice  plans. 

Health  insurance  for  retired  Fed- 
eral   employees $13,640,000 

Last   year „ 14,480.000 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  86-734, 
Federal  agencies,  as  employers,  are  author- 
ised to  provide  health  Insurance  benefits  for 
certain  qualified  retired  employees  and  their 
de[>endents  or  survivors  who  are  not  covered 
under  the  program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
86-383  above.  Under  the  law.  the  retired 
employee  has  the  right  to  choose  to  partici- 
pate In  a  Blngle  Government-wide  plan 
which  Is  underwritten  by  commercial  Insur- 
ance under  a  contract  with  the  Oovemment 
or  to  receive  protection  under  a  qualified 
private  plan  of  his  own  selection.  Under  the 
Oovernment-wlde  plan,  the  retired  employee 
may  elect  to  subscribe  for  basic  coverage 
only,  for  major  medical  coverage  only,  or  for 
both.  The  Government's  monthly  contribu- 
tion ($3.60  for  a  single  annultsuit,  $7  for 
an  annuitant  with  a  dependent)  for  any 
participant — In  the  Government-wide  plan 
or  In  any  private  plan — Is  equivalent  to  ap- 
proximately one-half  the  premium  for  basic 
coverage  or  for  major  medical  coverage  In  the 
Govemment-vrlde  plan.  Those  selecting  the 
Government  plan  would  have  their  contribu- 
tion deducted  from  their  annuity.  Those 
choosing  a  private  plan  would  have  their 
annuity  Increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  contribution. 

Retired  employees  totaled  337,300  (of  which 
101.380  had  dependents)  were  covered  under 
the  program  as  of  June  30,  1966.  Of  the  em- 
ployees covered.  133.620  chose  the  Govern- 
ment plan:  103.680  purchased  their  own  pro- 
grams (Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  enrolled 
63.886:  employee  organizations,  37.665:  In- 
surance companies.  8.365:  and  others,  3.975) . 
The  cost  of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
trlbuUons  is  estimated  at  $13,640,000.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  because  there  is  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  cost  of  the  Insurance  programs 
carried  by  annuitants  who  are  purchasing 
their  own  insurance. 

Since  Public  Law  86-734  provides  coverage 
only  for  Federal  employees  who  were  retired 
at  the  time  of  Its  enactment,  this  program 
can  be  expected  to  become  smaller  with  the 
passing  of  time.  \ 

DKPASTKKhrr    or    soaicuLTuax     (this     tkab. 
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Agricultural  Research  Service..  $87,051,000 
liAst    year 63,633,000 


The  activities  of  this  Service  having  medi- 
cal- and  health -related  significance  are 
aimed  toward  learning  how  infectious  dis- 
eases and  harmful  parasites  of  livestock  and 
poultry  are  transmitted  to  man,  the  role  of 
Insects  as  vectors,  and  developing  methods 
for  their  diagnosis,  prevention,  eradication, 
and  control.  Approximately  90  domestic 
livestock  zoonotic  diseases  are  transmissible 
to  man.  including  brucellosis,  Itfptoeplroels. 
mycotic  diseases,  vesicular  diseases,  tuber, 
culosls.  svrlne  erysipelas,  worms  and  pro. 
tozoa.  leukosis,  Newcastle,  ornithosis,  and 
salmonellosis. 

Research  is  conducted  to  devise  protective 
measures  for  decontamination  and  utiliza- 
tion of  crops,  animals,  and  soils  affected  by 
direct  radiation  or  radioactive  fallout  to 
minimize  their  effects  on  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  meat  and  meat  food  products. 

Research  Is  also  conducted  on  the  use  of 
p>e8tlcldea  to  avoid  the  side  hazards  of  pesti- 
cide residues  in  insects,  crops,  and  livestock 
and  on  the  effects  of  chemicals  on  crops, 
livestock,  and  water.  This  research  includes 
the  following:  toxlcologlcal  and  pathological 
effects  of  pesticides,  feed  additives,  etc..  on 
livestock  as  found  in  their  feed  and  on  crops: 
physical  and  chemical  nature  of  plant 
viruses:  effects  of  pesticides  on  the  compo- 
sition and  nutritive  value  of  the  current  food 
supply:  biological  and  other  methods  of  con- 
trolling stored-products  Insects:  and  devel- 
opment of  nontoxic  mothproofing  treat- 
ments. Research  Is  also  conducted  on  new 
and  Improved  growth  promotants,  as  well 
as  on  farmstead  water  supply,  wastes  dis- 
posal, health-related  problems  of  tobacco, 
and  deleterious  molds  and  their  control. 

Human  nutrition  resea^h  Is  directed  to- 
ward nutritive  requirements  of  man:  avail- 
ability of  nutrients  In  foods;  metabolic  re- 
sponse of  man  to  various  combinations  of 
dietary  proteins  and  fats:  and  discovering 
relationships  between  soils,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals to  improve  nutrition.  Consumer  and 
food  economics  research  includes  Investiga- 
tions of  food  consumption  practices  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  cxistomary  diets.  Clothing 
and  housing  research  includes  microbiologi- 
cal studies  on  textiles. 

Utilization  research  activities  include  de- 
velopment of  dairy  plant  methods  for  re- 
moving Strontium  90  from  milk;  mainte- 
nance of  a  culture  collection  for 
Identification  of  cultures  from  medical 
sources  and  for  screening  micro-organisms 
for  production  of  antibiotics  and  vitamins: 
development  of  Improved  emulsion  for  Intra- 
venous feeding:  and  development  of  special- 
ized methodology  for  obtaining  characteris- 
tics and  composition  of  fats  from  various 
tissues.  This  work  also  has  included  screen- 
ing plant  extracts  for  biological  activity, 
such  as  for  treatment  of  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  The  commercial  development  of 
penicillin  came  from  departmental  research 
in  the  micro-organism  field. 

Marketing  research  Is  directed  toward 
minimizing  deterioration  and  spoilage  of 
farm  commodities  in  marketing  channels  In 
order  to  provide  the  consumer  a  more  whole- 
some product.  Research  is  conducted  on  the 
effects  of  various  disease  organisms  on  poul- 
try and  the  effects  of  light  on  the  Identifi- 
cation of  poultry  diseases  in  connection  with 
poultry  inspection  activities. 

To  carry  out  the  above  purposes.  $36,338,000 
will  be  expended  for  the  conduct  of  research 
($35,040,000)  and  for  research  faculties 
($1,388,000). 

The  Service  also  conducts  preventive  and 
community  aervltxs.  which  Include  eradi- 
cation of  animal  dUeases,  such  aa  brucel- 
losis and  tuberculosis,  which  are  transmis- 
sible to  man;  prevention  of  the  introduction 
from  foreign  countries  of  animal  diseases 
which  may  affect  man;  the  regulation  of 
pesticide*  which  may  be  toxic  to  man;  evalu- 
ation of  pest  control  programs,  with  special 
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reference  to  environmental  Impact  associated 
with  control  and  eradication  procedures; 
and  monitoring  pesticides  in  agriculture. 

For  the  above  purposes,  $30,723,000  wUl  be 
expended. 

Meat  inspection,  previously  reported  under 
this  Service,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Consimier  and  Marketing  Service. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  $54,  814,  600 
Last    year- 49,168,202 

The  programs  financed  from  these  funds 
for  1965  consisted  of  meat  Inspection  ($32,- 
909,705)  and  poultry  inspection  ($16,258,497). 
For  1966,  $37,366,700  will  be  expended  for 
meat  Inspection,  and  $17,447,900,  for  poultry 
inspection.  These  services  are  performed  as 
a  protection  to  the  health  of  consumers. 
They  assure  a  clean  and  wholesome  supply 
c>f  meat  and  poultry  moving  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  through  minute  inspection 
m  slaughter  and  processing  plants  of  meat 
animaU  and  their  products,  and  poultry 
and  its  produce.  Any  such  products  found 
to  be  diseased  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human 
consumption  are  removed  from  channels  of 
trade  and  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriated  funds 
shown  above,  fees  paid  by  plants  for  over- 
time work  and  by  other  users  of  the  Service 
are  $8,661,000  for  meat  Inspection  and  $2,- 
646,000  for  poultry  Inspection. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice  $6.  565.  000 

Last   year 7.463,000 

The  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
are  engaged  in  a  number  of  research  activi- 
ties that  have  a  direct  effect  upon  or  are 
related  to  human  health.  These  research 
activities  Include  (1)  veterinary  research  to 
learn  how  Infectious  diseases  and  parasites 
are  transmitted  and  to  develop  methods  of 
diagnosis,  prev^tlon,  and  control  of  diseases; 
(2)  dietary  requirements  of  humans  and  hu- 
man nutrition  problems;  (3)  preservation 
of  foods:  (4)  studies  on  plant  diseases,  par- 
ticularly viruses,  that  help  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  biology  of  human 
pathogens:  (5)  studies  on  nutritional  physi- 
ological processes  In  animals  that  may  be 
related  to  human  health  problems;  (6)  toxl- 
cologlcal effects  of  agricultural  chemicals; 
(7)  pesticide  residue  research;  (8)  farm 
wastes  disposal  and  rural  sanitation;  (9)  as- 
saying mlcro-organiams  for  production  of 
antibiotics  and  vitamins;  and  (10)  fallout 
studies  on  forages  and  vegetables. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE   (THIS  TEAR.  $100,189,800; 
LAST  TEAK,  tl3S,7<(,  340) 

Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment  $64,760,000 

Last   year 104,424.000 

Bilateral  activities  of  the  United  States  In 
the  field  of  health  are  carried  out  primarily 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  the  State  Department.  The  Agency, 
through  cooperatively  financed  programs,  Is 
helping  more  than  40  covmtrles  at  their  re- 
quest to  improve  their  health  and  living  con- 
ditions. Other  programs  m  health  care  are 
carried  out  by  the  State  Department  Itself 
or  through  multilateral  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Nations,  Because  programs  are 
the  subject  of  negotiation,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  programs  in  which  AID  participates 
can  be  categorized  as  health  or  health-related 
programs.  However,  AID  will  participate  in 
the  following  programs.  tJic  major  portion 
of  appropriations  for  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  loans. 

Malaria  eradication  program $19,000,000 

Last    year. 36.000,000 

The   sum   of   $19    mlUlon   has    been   pro- 
gramed thus  far  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 


worldwide  malaria  eradication  program.  The 
funds  will  be  distributed  as  development 
granta,  development  loans,  and  special  as- 
sistance under  bUateral  programs.  Fifteen 
countries  will  participate  in  the  program,  In- 
cluding India.  Pakistan,  Thailand,  the 
PhUlpplnes.  and  Brazil,  which  have  continu- 
ing programs.  Further,  the  six  Central 
American  countries  will  receive  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  regional  malaria 
eradication  progam  in  fiscal  1966. 

Community   water  supply   pro- 
gram..  •15,  760,  000 

Last    year 44,000,000 

The  sum  of  $3,760,000  has  been  earmarked 
for  community  water  supply  programs  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  anticipated  that  an  addi- 
tional $12  to  $14  miUlon  will  be  allocated 
in  fiscal  1966  for  health-related  community 
watar  supply  programs. 

Other   cooperative    health    pro- 
grams  $30,  000.  000 

Last    year 34,434.000 

These  funds  represent  grants  to  finance  a 
broad  range  of  health  projects  In  the  na- 
ture of  capital  assistance  (one-third)  and 
technical  assistance  (two-thirds)  falling  Into 
the  fields  of  (1)  medical  and  nurse  educa- 
tion. Including  grants  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut;  (2)  health  center  and  hos- 
pital development;  (3)  rural  health  services; 

(4)  training  of  health  personnel  locally.  In 
the  United  States,  and   In  third  countries; 

(5)  strengthening  of  public  healt»  Institu- 
tions and  health  planning  activities  of 
Ministries  of  Public  Health;  (6)  specific 
disease  control  campaigns;  and  (7)  funds  for 
Project  Hope  ($1,500,000). 

-  (M 
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U.S.  Operations  Mission,  Vietnam. 
Last  year 


'  Unknown. 

The  US.  Operations  Mission  In  Vietnam 
Is  participating  in  five  health  programs  de- 
signed to  give  direct  aid  to  civilians:  (1)  A 
mUltary  provincial  hospital  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  teams  of  U.S.  medical  person- 
nel to  care  for  Vietnamese  clvUlans  at  pro- 
vincial hospitals.  Six  teams  (3  physicians.  1 
administrative  officer,  and  12  medical  tech- 
nicians) are  currently  in  service,  and  15 
additional  teams  are  expected  to  be  opera- 
tional by  the  end  of  August  1966.  (2)  Under 
an  AID  contract  with  the  People  to  People 
Foundation,  Project  Vietnam  provides  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  32  volunteer  clvUlan  phy- 
sicians to  serve  a  minimum  of  60  days  In  pro- 
vincial hospitals.  (3)  Four  surgical  teams 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  are  on  detail  to 
serve  In  provincial  hospitals.  (4)  Medical 
logistical  support  is  provided  for  the  Medical 
Civic  Action  Program  In  rural  areas.  (Under 
this  program,  mobile  taams  consisting  of  a 
Medical  Corps  officer  and  two  enlisted  men. 
supplied  with  13  basic  drugs  provided  by 
USOM,  stationed  throughout  the  country 
conduct  sick  call  for  the  rural  population. 
The  teams  also  train  village,  hamlet,  civU 
guard,  and  self-defense  corps  health  work- 
ers.) (5)  Coordination  and  support  of  the 
efforte  of  ten  other  govcmmenta  In  pro- 
viding health  care  to  Vietnamese  civilians, 
is  provided. 

Under  the  program.  USOM  Is  assisting  in 
the  development  of  the  national  provincial 
hospital  network  at  39  Vietnamese  provincial 
hospitals.  It  has  provided  financial  aid  in 
the  construction  of  31  surgical  suites  In  such 
hospitals,  and  It  expecU  to  provide  aid  for 
the  total  renovation  of  16  hospitals. 

In  the  field  of  health  education,  USOM 
has  allocated  $4,600,000  for  the  cor\»tructlon 
of  a  basic  science  complex  for  the  faculties 
of  medicine  and  dentistry  of  the  University  of 
Saigon.  Through  contracts  with  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  American 


Dental  Association.  USOM  wUl  provide  ad- 
mlnlsirftUon  for  the  medical  and  dental  edu- 
cation project  to  Include  development  of 
curriculum  standards  and  faculty  assistance 
to  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  denUstry  at 
the  University  of  Saigon. 

SimUar  assistance  will  also  be  provided 
to  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Hue. 

USOM  has  financed  the  consitruction  of 
classroom  and  ancUlary  buildings  for  two 
schools  of  nursing  and  will  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  two  additional  schools.  It  will 
assist  in  the  development  of  curriculum  and 
provide  faculty  assistance  at  two  schools  of 
nursing  and  two  schools  of  praotloa)  nursing. 

USOM  also  will  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  physical  medicine  and  rehabUltatlon 
center  in  Saigon  for  amputees  and  other 
casualties  of  war  through  a  contract  with  the 
World  RehabUltatlon  Fund.  Inc. 

World       Health       OrganlzaUon 

(WHO)--- —  $12,327,  000 

Last    year 10,852.040 

The  assessment  budget  for  WHO  for  cal- 
endar year  1965  Is  about  $39,400,000,  of  which 
the  United  States  wUl  contribute  about 
$12,327,000  (31.28  percent).  WHO  sponsors 
health  projects  in  most  areas  of  the  world, 
with  particular  emfthasls  given  to  under- 
developed countries.  Not  reflected  In  the 
above  total  are  Ufi.  contributions  through 
AID  to  thetj.N.  exf>anded  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  the  special  fund.  In 
1965.  WHO  executed  about  $11  mlUlon  for 
the  health  portion  of  these  programs.  The 
U.S.  share  of  that  amount,  at  40  percent, 
would  be  $4,400,000. 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

(UNICEP) $12,  000.  000 

Last   year 13.000,000 

About  120  countries  and  territories  are 
contributing  to  UNICEF's  activities,  which 
are  expected  in  calendar  year  1965  to  cost 
over  $35  mUlion.  The  proposed  UJ5.  con- 
tribution for  calendar  year  1966  Is  $12  mil- 
lion (30  percent).  The  fund  is  providing 
aid  In  more  than  130  countries  and  terri- 
tories. About  76  percent  of  ITNICEP's  pro- 
gram is  devoted  to  health  services,  disease 
control,  and  nutrition,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  portion  of  its  funds  will  go  Into  the  fields 
of  education,  family  and  child  welfare,  and 
vocational  training. 

Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion    (PAHO) $4,700,000 

Last    year ,..     4,263,600 

The  assessment  budget  for  PAHO  for  the 
calendar  year  1965  is  approxlmataly  $7,100,- 
000,  to  which  the  United  States  vrtll  contrib- 
ute about  $4,700,000  (66  percent).  PAHO 
sponsors  health  programs  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  serves  as  the  regional  office 
of  WHO  In  the  Americas.  Not  reflected  in 
the  above  total  Is  the  U.S.  contribution  of 
$2,190,000  through  AID  lor  the  malaria 
eradication  program  administered  by  PAHO. 
and  $340,000  for  community  water  supply 
programs. 

UJ*.    Relief    and    Works    Agency 

for  Palestine  Refugees 

(UNRWA). $4,400,000 

Last    year — 4,300,000 

For  lUcal  year  1966,  the  total  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  UNRWA  is  anticipated  to  be  $39  mil- 
lion (70  percent)  for  the  reUef  activities  for 
Palestine  refugees  In  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria, 
and  Gaza.  For  the  calendar  year  1965, 
UNRWA  has  budgeted  $6,300,000  for  all  types 
of  health  and  nutrltionsJ  servlcft  for  the 
refugees.  The  U.S.  share  of  that  amount,  at 
70  percent,  would  be  about  $4,400,000, 

Health  program  for  overseas  em- 
ployees.  $1,500,000 

Last    year 1,430,000 
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In  fiscal  jreAr  1986.  the  Department  of  State 
will  expend  an  eaUinated  tl.&OO.OOO  tar  ita 
overall  health  program  (or  It*  emploreea. 
IncUided  in  thii  sum  li  the  direct  ooat  at 
proTidlng  exaaunatloo  and  Inoculation  aerr- 
Ices  and  certain  medical  tra7el  and  hoapltaU- 
aation  lor  the  Department's  7307  employees 
and  their  11,711  dependents. 

TMs  I'lm  also  Includes  the  overall  coat  of 
adm  .".'..^ffr'ni-  a  centralized  program  wbtch 
la'Tvc'!  ■  r)«'j  overseas  employees  and  13.636 
-!„.  ,^n'ient«  of  13  other  OoTernment  agen- 
'  ii-s  'iiiich  also  p»artlcipate  In  the  pro- 
Kram-  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
rr.snt  the  V  3  Information  Agency,  the  Por- 
<»^n  A^rricultural  Serrlce.  the  Agricultural 
R^fcearch  Service,  the  Federal  Aviation 
AjiTirv  the  Foreign  Clalnu  Settlement  Com- 
n-.uisi  m  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads,  the 
Peivce  Corps,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
t.^.e  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  Each  of  these 
agencies  p>ays  directly  the  cost  of  medical 
travel  and  hospitalization  for  Its  overseas 
itafT  member*  and  their  dependents. 

The  Department  is  presently  operating  37 
health  roxna  at  owraeaa  posts — 23  doctors, 
34  nurses  and  four  laboratory  technicians, 
all  Amertr  ^n  cltlsens.  staff  these  dispensaries. 
The  a>x)v>>  sum  does  not  Include  salaries  for 
phyitciaxis  nurses,  and  technicians  overaesa. 
and  the  administrative  staS  in  Washington. 
or  salaries  allowancea.  and  travel  expenses 
to  and  from  posts. 

U.S    refugee  programs .     950^,800 

Last    year    1,498,700 

Under  the  provisions  ot  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
87-SlOi.  the  United  States  makes  contract 
with  private  agencies  for  various  types  of 
care  for  escapees  or  refugees.  The  program 
operates  in  Europe,  the  Middle  Bast,  South 
A«la  and  th>>  Far  East,  with  medical  care  be- 
ing pr  jvided  ».hrjugb  the  American  volun- 
tary- weir  ire  agencies.  During  the  calendar 
Tear  196S  expenditures  for  medical  care  In 
Europe  amounted  to  approximately  t2S.600. 
These  funds  were  used  for  medical  care  as 
pas:  of  the  care  and  nualntecance  of  refugees 
rrom  the  USSR  and  Bsstsm  Europe,  and 
t  >T  medical  examinations  required  for  aliens 
to  obtain  viiA»  .'or  permanent  settlement  In 
other  CDur tries  For  Chinese  refugees  In 
Ho!..;  K  ■:  if  and  Macau,  the  amount  Is  ap- 
prjx.;::  i-*-.y  »380,180.  These  funds  Include 
payment  for  the  services  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  provision  of  medical  supplies,  reha- 
bilitation of  handicapped  children  and  the 
blind,  purchase  ctf  ambulances,  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  construction  of  hospitals 
and  clinics  in  refugee  communities.  Assist- 
ance has  also  been  giren  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  TB  ooavaleseenu.  An  additional 
amount  of  about  997.000  has  been  provided 
for  medical  assistance  to  Tibetan  refugees 
In  India.  Including  medical  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, construction  of  clinic,  and  the  train- 
ing of  personnel. 

ATOMIC       KNXBCT       COMMISSION        (THIS       TCAK, 

ts3    milxion;    Last   txas,    t7T,is2,oooi 
The  above  sum  will  be  spent  by  the  ASC's 
biology   and   medicine   research   program   In 
the  following  manner: 

Somatic  effecu  of  radUtlon $33,773,000 

Radiation  effects,  general 14.  049,  000 

Toxicity  of  radloelements 8,733.000 

Environmental  radiation 

"I'l"'"   - 18.315,000 

A  -m mphertc  radiosctirlty  and 

fii'O'Jt   9,483,000 

Terrestrial    aad    trssh    water 

ecology „ fi,  190,000 

Mnrlne    sciences .       8.648,000 


Molecular    and    MUular    Isrel 

studies 814.915.000 

Badlologlcal  and  health 
phymlos  and  instrumsnta- 
tlon-— 6,681,000 

Radiological       sad       health 

physics... _ _       3.939.000 

Radiation    instruments 3,663,000 

Radiation    genetics 6.621,000 

Cancer   research 5,678,000 

Selected  beneficial  applications.  3,000,000 
Combating    detrimental    effects 

of  radlaUon 3,080,000 

Nuclear  energy  weapons  effects 

studies 1,830.000 

Nuclear  e£ergy  clvU  effects 1.  465,  000 

Biological  and  environmental 

consequences     of     nuclear 

war. 375,000 

Radiation      pastsurlasUon      of 

foods 700,000 

Chemical    toxicity 608.000 

NATION  AX.  AKXONATTTIC8  ANT  SPACX  ADMXXTSTKA- 
TIOl*  (THIS  TXAS,  $71,300,000;  LAW  TKAX, 
tSl, 800,000) 

The  National  Aeronautics  and 'Space  Ad- 
ministration provides  civilian  control  of  aero- 
nautic and  space  activities  other  than  the 
development  of  weapons  systems.  NASA  car- 
ries on  its  medical-  and  health-related  ac- 
tivities through  an  In -house  program  and 
through  research  grants  and  contracts.  The 
above  sum  will  be  expended  in  the  following 
activities: 

Biosclence  (cpace  biology) 840,600,000 

Last    year 37.700,000 

Biosclence  Is  concerned  with  providing  a 
better  understanding  of  life  and  life  proc- 
esses, assisting  In  the  discovery  of  tinlque 
aspects  of  the  space  environment  which  are 
pertinent  to  life  In  space,  and  In  developing 
Information  which  is  essential  to  long  dura- 
tion manned  space  flight.  Of  the  above 
sum.  836.600,000  will  be  distributed  through 
grants  and  contracts. 

Aerospace  medldne 815,800,000 

Last    year 10,800,000 

This  field  Is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
training,  safety,  and  health  of  crews  before, 
during,  and  following  flight  missions.  Of  the 
above  sum.  $13,400,000  will  be  distributed 
through  grants  and  contracts. 

Human  Factor  Systems 814,900,000 

Last    year 13,300.000 

These  funds  are  used  in  research  on  man's 
capabilities  and  limitations  in  advanced  aero- 
space systems  to  determine  overall  human 
factor  requirements  and  to  utilize  them  In 
advanced  aeronautical,  astronautlcal,  and 
ground  support  Of  the  above  sum.  $13,100,- 
000  will  be  distributed  through  grants  and 
contracts. 

NATIONAL      SCIZNCS     rOtTNDATION      (THIS     TKAS, 

tss.seo.ooo;  last  teas.  t47.ooo,ooo) 
The  Foundation's  overall  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966  is  $479,999,000.  The  sum  of  $49,- 
300.000  Is  earmarked  for  grants  for  research 
In  the  biological  and  medical  sciences.  Ap- 
proximately $9  million  Is  to  be  avsOlable  for 
modernization  and  refurbishment  of  grad- 
uate-level biological  research  laboratories. 
and  about  $5  million  for  support  of  special- 
ised biological  faculties,  including  biological 
equipment.  The  Foundation  provides  sup- 
port for  basic  scientific  research,  for  scien- 
tific training  and  education  through  fellow- 
ships and  programs  to  Improve  science  teach- 
ing, and  for  programs  to  Improve  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  Information. 


PXACX  OOtPS  (THn  TXAB.  $14,*SS.0O0;  LAST  TXAX, 
$I0,«S4,0OO) 

The  alxrvs  sum  will  l)e  expended  in  two 
major  medical  activities:  support  of  Peace 
Corpw  volunteers  ($5,761,000);  and  overseas 
medical  and  health  programs  carried  out  by 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  ($9,230,000).  The 
figure  for  support  o*  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
can  be  broken  down  Into  the  following  ele- 
ments: coet  of  medical  care  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  trainees.  $3,199,000;  salaries 
and  related  costs  of  Peace  Corps  physicians 
who  care  for  volunteers  overseas.  $3,076,000; 
and  cost  of  Medical  Division  In  Washington, 
$470,000. 

DEPARTMTNT  OT  LABOK    (THIS  TXAX,  $13,833,000; 
LAST    TEA!,    $13,919,800) 

Bureau  of  Employees'  Compen- 
sation  _.  $10,  900,  000 

L.ast   year 11,037,800 

An  estimated  3,500,000  Federal  workers  are 
eligible  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  for  medical  and  hospital  care, 
rehabilitation  services,  disability  and  death 
payments,  and  funeral  and  burial  expenses. 
Tot  treatment  of  employees  by  private  doc- 
tors and  hospitalization  in  private  facilities, 
the  Labor  Department  has  set  aside  $9,660,000 
this  fiscal  year  ($369,134  less  than  was  spent 
for  this  purpose  In  1965),  and  for  similar 
services  In  Federal  hospitals  and  clinics. 
$1,350,000. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards $1,  923,  000 

Last    year. 1,893,000 

For  promotion  of  Industrial  safety,  the 
Bureau  plans  to  obligate  $1,933,000.  The 
Bureau  develops  standards  for  hazardous  oc- 
cupations, assists  the  States  In  accident  pre- 
vention programs,  and  gives  safety  training 
to  State  and  luilon  personnel.  In  addition, 
it  carries  out  a  program  of  promoting  and 
enforcing  safety  In  the  maritime  Industry 
under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
er's Compensation  Act. 

ocPAjrrmcNT  or  thx  urmiios  (this  tear, 

$10,748,000;    last    TKAS,    $10,738,000) 

Bureau  of  Mines $9,  099,  000 

Last    year 9,128,000 

With  respect  to  health  and  safety,  this 
Bureau  has  the  responsibility  of  inspecting 
all  coal  mines  and  of  repKjrtlng  on  observed 
hazards  with  appropriate  corrective  recom- 
mendations. It  also  conducts  lnvestlgation.s 
of  all  serious  accidents,  and  makes  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  working  hasiards,  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  workers,  and  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  In  the  mineral  Industries. 
The  Bureau  encourages  accident  prevention 
education  through  safety  organizations,  ex- 
hibits, safety  film  production,  demonstra- 
tions, instructions  In  accident  prevention, 
and  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  methods. 
These  activities  account  for  $7,039,000  of  the 
Bureau's  appropriation. 

The  Bureau  will  also  spend  $2,070,000  in 
health  and  safety  research  Into  improving 
electrical  and  dlesel  equipment  to  counter- 
act health  hazards  of  the  mineral  Industries: 
establishing  a  more  scientific  basis  for  roof 
control,  including  prevention  of  "bumps"  or 
rock  bursts;  improving  mine  ventilation  gen- 
erally and  aiding  the  mining  Industry  In 
solving  difficult  ventilation  problems;  and 
preventing  dust  explosions  and  mine  fires  by 
applying  new  concepts  on  dust  binding,  rock 
dusting,  and  controlling  fioat-dust  transport. 

Geological    Survey $993,000 

Last   year 936,000 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Is  the  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
mineral  resources.  Including  water.  Research 
projects  are  In  support  of  this  objective  snd 
any  relation  to  medical  or  health  research  is 
Incidental.  However,  the  Survey  doss  con- 
duct some  projects  In  the  physical  and  bio- 
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logical  sciences  that  are  health-related. 
Water  resources  research  projects  Include 
determinations  of  the  occurrence  and  distri- 
bution in  water  of  minor  elements  and  radio- 
active materials  and  studies  of  the  behavior 
of  detergents,  pesticides,  and  other  pol- 
lutants, including  radioactive  wastes,  where 
released  into  the  soil-moisture  environment 
of  natural  water  systems.  The  Survey's  geo- 
logical research  projects  In  health-related 
programs  are  chiefly  for  study  of  the  geology 
and  geochemistry  of  selected  areas  and  sub- 
stances (such  as  bumates),  and  In  connec- 
tion with  geobotanical  exploration  (study  of 
trace  elements  in  plants)  techniques  to 
study  the  geochemlcal  variations  in  plants 
and  soils  to.  (1)  correlate  with  areas  of  In- 
cidence of  certain  human  diseases  or  with 
other  health  problems,  and  (2)  determine 
the  effects  on  the  nutrition  of  plants  and 
animals. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries $666,  000 

Last    year „ 681,000 

This  Bureau  conducts  research  projects 
to  determine  the  possible  medical-  and 
health-related  Implications  of  fish  oils,  pesti- 
cides, and  botulism  as  applied  to  fishery 
products  and  nutritional  studies.  Included 
are  the  following  studies:  (1)  the  effect  of 
dietary  oils  on  blood  cholesterol;  (3)  the 
nutritional  effect  of  oxidized  marine  oils;  (3) 
oxidative  deterioration  of  fish  and  fishery 
producto;  (4)  fractional  distillation  of  ex- 
tracted fish  oil  for  medical  research  purposes; 
(6)  nutritional  value  of  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate; (6)  engineering  studies  to  Improve 
the  pnxsesslng  methods  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrates; (7)  pesticide  residues  in  fish  and 
shellfish;  and  (8)  botulism  studies. 

district  of  COLUMBIA    (THIS  YEAR.    $6,075,161; 
LAST    TEAR    $5,144,3311 

For  fiscal  1966,  the  Congress  has  voted  a 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia's  De- 
partment  of  Public  Health  in  the  amount 
of  $61,051,769.  These  funds  will  be  used 
for  the  operation  of  five  major  activities  of 
the  Department,  as  follows:  preventive  serv- 
ices; mental  health  and  retardation  (which 
Includes  over  $18,482,700  for  St.  Ellza- 
beth$  Hospital,  only  a  portion  of  which  Is 
reflected  In  this  part  of  the  report ) ;  medical 
care  and  hospitals;  environmental  health; 
and  administration.  Since  the  Congress 
contributes  11.9  percent  of  the  District's 
budget.  $6,075,161  can  be  considered  as  the 
Federal  contribution  for  health  and  medical 
activities  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CANAL    ZONE    GOVERNMENT     (THIS    YEAR, 
$3,908,000;  LAST    TEAR,    $5,730,000) 

Estimated  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  operation  of  Canal  Zone  Government 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  public  health  activi- 
ties are  $11,403,000.  Expenditures  for  the 
operation  of  hospitals  and  clinics  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $9,902,000,  and  revenue  Is  esti- 
mated at  $5,431,000.  Four  hospitals  are  op- 
erated by  the  Health  Bureau  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  with  872  beds  available 
dally,  as  follows:  Gorgas  Hospital  (349); 
Coco  Solo  Hospital  (150);  Corozal  Hospital 
(253);  and  Palo  Seco  Hoqsital  (130).  In 
addition,  there  are  two  dantal  clinics,  one 
district  medical  clinic,  and  six  community 
health  centers.  Expenditures  for  public 
health  activities,  which  Include  the  Divi- 
sion of  Sanitation,  Health  Director's  Office. 
Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Division  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Quarantine,  and 
general  governmental  expenses  applicable  to 
the  Health  Bureau,  are  estimated  at  $1,500,- 
000,  with  revenue  estimated  at  $63,000.  All 
reimbursements  are  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  together  with  payments  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  for  the  remaining 
net  coet  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 


rEOKRAL    AVIATION    AOBNCT     (TRXS    TSAR, 
$6,647,900;    LAST    TEAR,    $4,958,900) 

Funds  Included  In  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  appropriation  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
aviation  medical  program  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows: $2,128,400  for  salaries  and  administra- 
tive expenses  at  Washington  and  Oklahoma 
City  to  cover  operation  of  a  medical  certifica- 
tion program  for  civil  airmen,  health  services, 
Investigation  of  aircraft  accidents,  develop- 
ment of  airman  medical  standards,  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Agency  medical  research  and  edu- 
cation programs;  $1,130,000  for  salaries  and 
administrative  expenses  In  regional  offices; 
$1,980,5(X)  for  the  ClvU  Aeromedlcal  Research 
Institute  at  Oklahoma  City;  $409,000  for 
Georgetown  Clinical  Research  Institute  at 
Washington.  DC.  Sixteen  full-time  medical 
officers  in  the  field  either  supervise  or  con- 
duct the  periodic  physical  examinations  re- 
quired of  conunerclal  and  private  pilots.  In 
addition,  there  are  approximately  6,600  pri- 
vate physicians  who  have  been  certified  by 
the  FAA  as  aviation  medical  examiners  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  A  total  of  300,- 
CKX)  examinations  were  made  last  year,  and  It 
is  expected  that  this  number  vrlU  Increase  to 
318.000  this  year.  Pilots  pay  examining  pri- 
vate physicians  directly  for  this  service. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE     (THIS  TEAR, 
$3,653,125:      LAST     TEAR.     $3,636,000) 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  estimates  that  It 
will  spend  the  above  sum  for  medical  and 
dental  services  for  approximately  33,000  pris- 
oners in  31  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions.  The  bulk  (about  $3,916,000) 
goes  to  commissioned  officer  and  civil  service 
personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service  as- 
signed to  the  prisons  for  services  that  Include 
medical,  surgical,  psychiatric,  psychological, 
nursing,  and  dental  treatment.  Approxi- 
mately $235,000  Is  earmarked  for  fees  to  350 
consultants  In  various  medical  specialties. 

POST    OmCE    DEPARTMENT     (THIS    YEAR, 
$1,623,755:     LAST   TEAR,    $1,482,620) 

Health  units  In  post  offices $1,496,000 

Last    year 1,352,620 

These  units  are  operated  only  In  large  post 
offices  and  are  used  for  treating  on-the-job 
illnesses  and  Injuries  requiring  emergency 
attention;  preemployment  and  other  ex- 
aminations; referral  of  employees  to  private 
physicians  and  dentists;  and  preventive  pro- 
grams relating  to  health. 

Medical  fraud  investigations $127,000 

Last   year 130.  OCX) 

The  postal  fraud  statutes  impose  on  the 
Postmaster  General  the  duty  of  preventing 
the  use  of  the  malls  In  the  perpetration  of 
schemes  to  defraud  the  public.  Treatments 
are  offered  by  mall  for  every  conceivable 
disease,  Including  cancer,  diabetes,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  arthritis.  Medical  fraud  Investi- 
gations are  conducted  primarily  by  a  special 
group  of  postal  inspectors  who  work  directly 
from  Post  Office  Department  headquarters 
In  Washington.  DC.  During  fiscal  year  1965, 
Investigation  of  medical  fraud  schemes  re- 
sulted In  the  return  of  14  indictments,  16 
arrests,  and  8  convictions  In  cases  Involving 
$1,430,000. 

FEDERAL   TRADE    COMMISSION     (THIS    TEAR, 
$813  OOO;     LAST    TEAR.    $808,500) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  charged 
by  Congress  with  preventing  the  use  of  de- 
ceptive practices,  Including  false  advertising 
in  the  sale  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  devices, 
and  other  products.  Approximately  6  per- 
cent of  the  Commission's  total  budget 
($13,660,000)  wUl  be  used  for  enforcement. 
Including  research  and  testing  in  the  field 
of  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices. 


CIVIL        SERVICE        COMMISSION         CrHIS        TEAR, 
$609,900;   LAST  YXAR,  $609,900) 

The  Commission's  total  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1966  U  $25,630,000,  of  which  2.37  percent 
Is  used  for  salaries  of  8  medical  officers  In 
Washington  and  10  medical  officers  In  the 
regional  offices,  plus  clerical  assistance  in 
both  the  central  and  regional  offices.  The 
Medical  Division's  duties  Include  establish- 
ing and  reviewing  physical  standards  for 
positions  in  the  competitive  Federal  civil  \ 
service:  arranging  and  evaluating  physical 
examinations  for  disability  claims  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  and  helping  to 
formulate  educational  and  experience  re- 
quirements for  physician  and  paramedical 
positions  In  the  competitive  Federal  service. 

DEPARTMENT        OF        COMMKXCK         (THIS        TEAR, 
$529,000:  LAST  YEAR,  $1,547,100) 

Economic    Development    Adminis- 
tration        (') 

Last    year $996,000 

'  New  program. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
which  operated  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram and  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram, has  been  succeeded  by  a  new  agency, 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
EKiring  Its  existence  (May  1,  1961-AugU8t  31. 
1965),  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion participated  In  medical -health  activities 
In  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  to  the  tune 
of  $549345,315.  Of  this  total,  $127,109,531 
was  for  hospitals  and  nursing  homes;  $202- 
868,784  was  for  water  and  sewer  systems:  and 
$219,367,000  was  for  waste  treatment  plants. 
The  Economic  Development  Administration 
may  also  participate  In  projects  Involving 
water  and  sewer  systems,  waste  treatment 
works,  and  hospitals  and  other  medical  facil- 
ities, but  only  if  they  contribute  directly  to 
the  economic  development  of  a  distressed 
area.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
amounts  which  will  be  granted  by  the  EDA 
for  the  above  purposes,  since  they  will  de- 
pend to  a  high  degree  on  the  extent  to  which 
Individual  applications  will  advance  the 
prospects  of  economic  development  In  a 
given  area. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards $529,000 

Last    year 661,100 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  will 
spend  a  total  of  $1,057,000  in  fiscal  year  1966 
in  perfcomlng  tests  and  in  developmental 
research  on  Its  own  initiative  and  at  the 
request  of  others.  The  Bureau  will  expend 
$529,000  of  its  own  money  this  year  as  fol- 
lows: radiation  research,  $497,000;  and  au- 
dlometrlc  calibrations  research  and  Instru- 
ment tests,  $32,000.  In  addition,  the  Bu- 
reau win  receive  $528,000  from  other  agen- 
cies, divided  as  follows:  radiation  research. 
$285,000:  dental  materials  research,  $100,000: 
air  pollution  research,  $66,000;  audiometric 
calibrations  research  and  instrument  tests. 
860,000;  and  cardiovascular  equipment  and 
development,  $18,000. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORT  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM  (THIS  YEAR,  $3S.O00; 
LAST  TEAR.  $38,0001 

Under  the  Selective  Ser\-lce  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  advising  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem on  the  deferment  of  physicians  In  such 
essential  capacities  as  residents,  teachers, 
laboratory  and  clinical  researchers,  as  well 
as  those  In  the  civilian  practice  of  medicine 
who  are  essential  to  their  communities.  In 
1966,  Congress  provided  an  appropriation  of 
$38.0<X)  to  maintain  a  skeleton  staff  and  for 
expenses  of  the  committee's  operations,  plus 
the  expenses  of  State  committees  which  are 
now  on  a  standby  basis. 
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The  State  and  territorial  committees  rt- 
q'lpst  defcrnwnt  of  pb7«lclaiu  and  allied 
p«rsr>anel  whom  tti*y  coaalder  to  b«  ea- 
Rei.iiAi  In  appeal  caaea,  the  Nfttloaai  Ad- 
vi'ory  Comxnittee  always  seelLS  the  State 
committees  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  committees  max  request  and  ob- 
tain deferment  on  their  own 

Of  the  55  ciLses  considered  by  the  National 
Committee.  H  were  considered  to  be  es- 
sential by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
and  23  of  these  were  subsequently  deferred 
by  the  Manpower  Division  and  State  or 
local  boards.  Ten  of  these  were  second-  and 
third -year  residents  who  were  all  deferred 
because  Selective  Service  decided  to  take 
only  Interns  on  this  call. 

orrici  or  thi  ArnaroiNG  phtsician  or  com- 
caxaa     (this     TEAa.     $34,180;     last     tkab. 

t2S.890) 

The  attending  physician  of  Congress  pro- 
vides outpatient  care  for  Members  of  the 
Rouse  and  Senate  and  their  utafTs.  Funds 
voted  by  Congress  are  for  medical  supplies, 
equipment,  and  contingent  expenses  ($30.- 
046)  and  for  s  technical  assistant  to  the 
attending  physician  (•M.ISS).  The  office 
U  filled  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  V3.  Navy 
Sole  occupant  of  the  poet  has  been  Rear 
Adm.  Oeorgfe  W.  Calver.  Compensation  of 
Dr  Calver.  his  assisting  physicians,  and  en- 
:.s;;ed  corpemen.  Is  paid  from  Navy  funds. 

HYMTJtTi     TO      I.VDIvmUAU     BCCAUSS     Or     DiS- 
ABri_JTT    TKaOUGH    PKOOaAMS    11*    WKfCH    THX 

r  a       Qovas Morr     rAa-ncrPATia      inscAi. 

YKAS    Evrir-vr,    JUNE    30.     19S6) 

ngurea  below  represent  only  payments  to 
the  beneficiaries:  no  administrative  costs 
are  included  Further,  there  are  some  Fed- 
eral retiree  plans  which  are  not  listed  in 
this  report.  No  adjustment  Is  made  for 
payments  to  one  Individual  through  more 
than  one  program  : 


Protrsra 


Estimated 

ban*- 

Oelartoi 


Approximate 

annual 

paymeota 


Veterans  t«neflts  '  (aver- 

" 

tge  aumber): 

A.  Serrlce-conneeted 

dInbUKr 

>l.g8B,4«7 

»  $1,  7«,  7»7.  000 

B.  Non-«erTk»«on- 

nseted  dltabUity. 

M.211.0O4 

>  1, 22S,  ni,  000 

MllitarrreUnoMBti 

(svcnas  nnmber): 
A.  rarmansnt  dls- 

abflUy 

91,021 
KUB 

30,847,000 
3^CBi,000 

abllitr 

Fo  luril  einployaes  com- 

pensation ' 

HSOO 

*  3^483,000 

Public  assistance  •« 

A.  Needy  parma- 

neotly  and  t»-- 

taUydtsabied.... 

Ul.SOO 

'601,  MX),  000 

B.  Dapaodant  obll- 

dien  Sid  (hi«a- 

padtalad  iatlMr 

■acmnt) 

•1.0M.00O 

•421.000,000 

r.  Blind 

»4.M0 

•101,000,000 

DiaablUty  aanuity  pay- 

iDMiu  U>  dvll  servtea 

ratirMS  » 

100.000 

*».  000,000 

Boeialwearlty,  OASni 

dlaabUtty:  » 

A.  Disabled  worlEcn... 

B.  Childhood  disa- 

1.0C7,000 

i.sao.000,000 

Uitty  benedts.. 

307.000 

ISO.  000, 000 

r.  nepandants  o(  dl»- 

»Dle'l  workars 

8a«.ooo 

»^  000, 000 

-i     ;'crn'.a;;er.t  Jis- 

sMUty  iar  rafu- 

larjab 

"MiOOO 

07,000,000 

B.  Permanent  dis- 

ability  for  aU 

amptoyment 

»at.ooo 

06,000,000 

C.  Tamporary  ilia- 
abillly  if 

»  100,000 

40,000.000 

n.  Childhood  di^ 

at>iUty  beoaflts  ■•- 

8,000 

4,000^000 

Total 

T.5ia,7«0 

6,738,328,000 

'  Theaa  program*  ara  ftiDy  Ananoed  by  tlie  United 
Stataa 

'  tndudaa  38B.9n  service-connected  veterans  rated 
Dot  leai  than  SO-percrnt  disabled  and  entitled  (o  reeriva 


addltlonai  eompenaatioo  for  appraximataly  811,612 
d«(iendeDU.  Does  not  include  $'J,SJe.000  annual  pny- 
men  t  for  1 ,027  retlrad  officers. 

>  (ndodea  S7M0B  aaa  aarv  toe-cooiiaeted  vetetani 
entitled  to  addltlooal  paosloa  far  approUmately  iSMOO 
depaodenta 

•  This  flfure  excludes  death  cases  reported  in  prevtous 
yean 

•  Federal  cootrlbations  to  tliese  prOBrams  in  106f 
were  u  follows:  Disability,  56.6  percent;  dependent 
children.  55.1  percent:  and  blind.  47 .J  percent. 

'  .\  veraje  monthly  number  of  recipients. 

'  $338.0  minkm  o(  this  total  Is  provided  from  Federal 
funds.  In  addition,  tiie  administrative  cost  o(  the 
procrain  is  about  $70,000,000  o(  wliuta  t30,000,UO0  is 
Federal. 

•  Provides  payments  to  children  and  other  benrflclnrtcs 
In  I79,'.>00  (amfllcs  with  incapacitated  fathers. 
$:a2.(W0.a0()  of  the  beneflu  la  Fedaral.  In  addition,  the 
Bdiiilnlslratlve  cost  is  about  $40,400,000,  of  wbicli  the 
Federal  share  Is  M0,WO,00n. 

•  1  he  J'rdrrnl  contribution  to  this  proitram  Is  $48,200. 
000.  In  addition,  ndniioidtratlve  costsof  the  pro^Tam  are 
about  $0,900,000,  of  which  the  Federal  share  it  S5.000.OUU. 

'•  1  his  profiraiii  Is  financed  50  percent  by  tlie  United 
States  ann  50  percent  by  employees. 

"  These  programs  Ananoed  by  social  security  tax. 

>«  .\.  H,  and  I)  financed  50  percent  by  employer  and  SO 
percent  by  employee:  C  financed  entirely  by  employeri. 

u  During  llscal  1006,  an  ostltnated  45.000  peraons  will 
receive  disablllly  payments  originally  aa-arded  ftjr  con- 
dition.'* pteventinit  tlieir  participation  In  reirular  employ- 
ment, iind  M,il00  will  receive  heoellts  tor  disabilities  pre- 
venting tlirir  participatiun  m  any  employment.  On 
June  .10.  1006.  the  niimliers  alll  be  41,000  and  61,000, 
respiefively. 

'<  IVovlded  under  the  Railroad  I'nemploynwnt  In- 
surano'  Act. 

!•  This  figure  represents  Ihe  estimated  total  Bomber  of 
Indtviduais  wlm  will  receive  benefits  Ibr  temporary  disa- 
bility periods  during  tlie  entire  fiscal  year  1986.  It  Is 
estimated  that  those  receiving  benefits  In  June  1066  will 
total  19,000. 

>•  FIlKlbillty  based  on  disabUlty  incurred  before  age 
18.  Paid  to  or  on  beiialf  of  cliildren  (regardless  of  age) 
of  dLci'ascd  employees  only. 


BENJAMIN  A.  BIDLACK.  AUTHOR  OF 

FIRST  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmou£  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  one  of  the  great  undertak- 
ings toward  the  accomplishment  of 
which  many  have  devoted  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  sacrificial  service.  Some  were 
rewarded  during  their  lives  with  great 
fame  but  most  of  the  creative  contrib- 
utors remained  relatively  unknown  until 
long  after  death.  Among  the  latter  was 
Benjamin  A.  Bldlack,  of  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  who.  after  serving  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress — 1841-45 — was  appointed 
as  Charg*  d'Aflalres  of  the  United 
States  In  Bogot4,  New  Granada — now 
Colombia— in  1845.  He  lived  there  until 
his  death  under  tragic  circumstances  In 
1849 — the  year  during  which  the  Panama 
Railroad  was  launched. 

Early  In  his  assignment,  Bldlack  rec- 
ognized a  great  opportunity  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama  transit  route,  and, 
on  his  own  responsibility  and  without 
Instructions,  negotiated  a  General  Treaty 
of  Peace,  Amity,  Navigation,  and  Com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and 
New  Granada,  signed  at  Bogota  on  De- 
cember 12.  1846,  which  was  finally  pro- 
mulgated on  August  16,  1848. 

This  treaty  amounted  to  an  alliance 
between  the  two  countries  for  enforcing 
freedom  of  transit  over  the  Panama 
route,  which  President  Polk,  In  his  mes- 
sage forwarding  the  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate, described  as  the  "most  practicable 
for  a  railroad  or  canal."    Its  significant 


part  was  article  35  which  granted  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  build  a  rail- 
road or  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

In  1885,  at  which  time  the  great 
French  effort  to  cojistruct  the  Panama 
Canal  was  at  the  height  of  Its  activity. 
Panama  was  the  scene  of  bloody  Insur- 
rection, threatening  the  security  of  isth- 
mian transit. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Bldlack  Treaty 
of  1846,  the  United  States  Intervened 
with  naval  forces  and  prohibited  fighting 
alon?  the  line  of  the  canal  and  railroad, 
thereby  supplying  a  model  for  handling 
a  comparable  situation  18  years  later 
after  our  Government  had  decided  to 
construct  an  Isthmla..  Canal. 

In  November  1903,  when  Panama 
seceded  from  Colombia,  the  United 
States  again  intervened  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bldlack  Treaty  to  main- 
tain "free  and  uninterrupted  trsmslt," 
recognized  the  Independence  of  Panama, 
and  negotiated  the  necessary  treaty  for 
constructing  the  Panama  Canal  with  the 
successor  state  instead  of  Colombia. 
Thus,  In  the  light  of  what  grew  out  of 
Charge  Bidlacks  initiative,  places  him 
among  the  earliest  and  successful  heroes 
of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise. 

At  long  last,  the  work  of  this  able  UJ3. 
diplomat  has  been  publicly  recognized. 

In  a  moving  series  of  four  articles  by 
Harrison  H.  Smith,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times-Leader, 
he  tells  the  story  of  Bldlack 's  life  and  his 
heroic  work  at  Bogota, 

In  these  general  connections.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  may  be  pardoned  in  sajring 
that  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  years 
later,  I,  as  a  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress from  Luzerne  County  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  been  very  active  In  endeavor- 
ing to  find  wise  and  just  solutions  to  our 
current  Panama  Canal  problems.  The 
work  of  Bidlack  as  our  Charge  in 
Bogota  was  of  the  most  outstanding 
character  and  determined  the  course  of 
isthmian  events,  finally  through  the  in- 
dependence of  Panama  and  the  building 
of  the  canal.  In  order  that  the  Bldlack 
story,  as  told  by  Mr.  Smith,  may  be  re- 
corded in  the  permanent  annals  of  the 
Congress  and  thus  be  made  available  to 
the  Nation  at  large  and  become  an  in- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  our  country,  I 
quote  the  Indicated  sertes  and  article  35 
of  the  Bidlack  Treaty  of  1846  as  parts 
of  my  remarks: 

(From  the  WUkea-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader, 

Jan.  8,  196«| 

LocAi.  PxTBUSHxa  Nkcotiatb)  First  TasATT  in 

Cakal  Zoira 

(By  Harrison  H.  Smith) 

The  father  of  what  has  been  termed  "the 
United  States  most  rontroTersial  piece  of 
extraterritorial  real  estate" — the  Panama 
Canal  Zone — was  a  Luzerne  County  Congress- 
man and  newspaper  publisher.  Benjamin 
Alden  Bldlack.  Yet,  he  never  was  fully  hon- 
ored for  this  act.  since  his  name  was  all  but 
swallowed  up  In  the  political  turmoil  which 
attended  the  administration  of  Expansionist 
James  K.  Polk  in  the  1840'8,  by  those  who 
tried  to  take  most  of  the  credit  themselves 

This  was  among  some  of  the  hitherto 
unpublished  highlights  on  the  life  of  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bldlack  of  Luzerne  County,  re- 
vealed In  an  Interesting  treatise  prepared  by 
Daniel  J,  Curran.  Ph.  D.,  department  of  hU- 
tory.  King's  CoUege.  and  publUhed  In  the 
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December  Issue  of  the  Wyoming  Review, 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical and  Qeologlcal  Society. 

Not  unlike  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  acted 
upon  his  own  initiative  to  secure  British  con- 
trol of  the  Suez  Canal,  Benjamin  Bldlack  of 
Ltizeme  County.  U.S.  Charge  d'Affalres  of 
Bogota.  Colombia  (then  called  New 
Qranoda),  from  1846-46,  on«e  glgned  a  treaty 
for  the  right  to  build  a  oanal  or  railroad, 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  without  any 
positive  Instructions  from  the  Government. 

Educated  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Academy, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Joel  and  Samuel  Jones, 
the  youthXul  Bldlack  Qrst  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Oarrick  Mallery,  after  whom  Mallery 
Place  Is  named.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
In  the  county  In  1825. 

AsatrrrxD  to  bas 

About  1830.  when  he  was  20  years  of  age. 
be  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar,  and 
•oon  thereafter  was  appointed  deputy  attor- 
ney general  for  Luaerne  County.  In  1833 
he  purchased  the  Republican  Parmer  news- 
paper In  association  with  John  Atherholt, 
A  year  later,  the  paper  was  sold  to  Mr.  Samuel 
P.  ColUngs.  Prom  1834  to  1B41,  Mr.  Bldlack 
was  editor  of  the  Northern  Eagle  in  Mllford. 
the  first  paper  In  Pike  County,  Pa. 

According  to  a  notation  In  the  "Historical 
Record,"  the  first  copy  of  Bldlack's  Mllford 
newspaper  was  delivered  to  Its  subscribers  by 
William  Bross,  who  In  later  years  became  a 
distinguished  politician  and  Journalist  in 
Chicago,  and  founder  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
stUl  one  of  the  most  Influential  Journals  In 
the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Bldlack's  political  career  began  in  1835, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  after  briefly  holding  the  post  of 
county  tresfiurer.  He  served  one  term.  In 
1841.  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  Democrat. 

FEANCrS    SLOCUM    BILL 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that,  during  his 
active  career  as  a  Congressman.  Mr.  Bldlack 
first  made  a  name  for  himself  by  securing 
passage  of  a  relief  bill  In  behalf  of  Frances 
Slocum.  the  storied  "Loet  Child  of  Wyoming," 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  during 
the  Revolutionary  period  and  spent  a  life- 
time as  theti  captive. 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  4.  1844.  Representative 
Bidlack  vigorously  attacked  the  Whig  Party 
and  Henry  Clay,  throwing  his  support  to 
James  K.  Polk,  recently  nominated  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
whom  he  called  "Young  Hickory." 

APPOINTS)  BT   PacSIOSNT  POLK 

Mr.  Bldlack  faUed  to  be  reelected  In  1844, 
although  James  K.  Polk  won  for  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party.  Mr.  Polk  repaid  him  for  his 
earlier  support  by  appointing  him  Minister  to 
New  Granada,  now  called  Colombia,  In  1848. 

It  was  thus  that  Bldlack  embarked  on  the 
start  of  his  diplomatic  career  In  a  remote 
and  then  Uttle-known  part  of  the  world,  to 
negotiate  what  Is,  after  nearly  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  still  the  most  Important  document 
ever  signed  with  a  Latin-American  country. 

After  receiving  Instructions  from  advisers 
In  the  State  Department — the  Honorable 
Daniel  Webster  was  then  Secretary  of  State — 
Bldlack  took  one  of  his  sons  with  him,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  other  children  at  home,  and, 
in  July  1845.  began  the  long,  arduous  6- 
month  Journey  to  Bogota  to  assume  his 
newly  assigned  diplomatic  duties. 

[From  the  WUkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader, 

Jan.  15.  10661 
locAL  Mak  SBcumao  Fomt  Cassl  Zokb  Ricktb 
( By  Harrison  H.  Smith ) 
At  the  end  of  the  1st  half  of  the  19th 
century,  when  the  United  States  was  still  In 
Its  Infancy  as  an  international  power,  a  Lu- 
cerne County  newspaper  publisher  and  ex- 


Congressman  deftly  negotiated  a  compact 
with  a  South  American  nation  which  was  to 
form  the  foundation  for  later  treaties  which 
brought  about  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

This  area's  pioneer  diplomat  in  foreign 
relations  was  Benjamin  Alden  Bldlack,  mem- 
ber of  a  prominent  Wyoming  Valley  family, 
who  was  instrumental  In  effecting  a  treaty 
with  Columbia,  then  called  New  Granada, 
which  gave  rights  to  transit  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  more  than  a  half  century  be- 
fore Teddy  Roosevelt  became  President  of 
the  United  States. 

rAMiLT  raoM  Plymouth 

The  Bidlacks  were  a  most  unusual  family. 
Congressman  Bldlack  had  four  daughters  and 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  accompanied  htm 
on  the  long  and  arduous  diplomatic  mission 
to  Central  America  in  1845. 

Another  son,  Dr.  William  Bldlack,  of  Mil- 
ford,  accompanied  Samuel  P.  CoUlngs.  who 
had  succeeded  the  elder  Bldlack  as  editor  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Farmer,  leading  local  news- 
paper of  that  era,  when  Mr.  CoUlngs  went  to 
Tanglers,  Ncrth  Africa,  as  U.3.  consul.  He 
later  served  as  army  surgeon  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  third  son.  Dr.  James  B.  W.  Bid- 
lack,  also  traveled  extensively  abroad,  once 
acting  as  medical  director  to  an  American  ex- 
position in  London,  England. 

The  Congressman's  father,  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  Bidlack.  rode  the  circuit  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  as  a  Methodist  preach- 
er after  having  served  in  the  Army  with  dis- 
tinction during  the  Revolution,  ahU  was  a 
pioneer  settler  of  Westmoreland  township 
(now  Plymouth) . 

The  Bldlack  Ueaty  was  actually  written 
without  positive  instructions  from  the  State 
Department,  since  Secretary  James  Buchanan 
and  the  James  K.  Polk  administration  were 
too  busy  with  affairs  in  Mexico  and  failed  to 
reply. 

rOBXION  ItfTIGVM 

That  the  treaty  was  consummated  at  all  la 
remarkable  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Bidlack, 
as  Charge  d'Affalree  at  Bogota,  was  confronted 
with  aU  kinds  of  blocking  maneuvers  from 
British  and  French  competition,  as  these  na- 
tions were  both  anxious  to  win  the  rights  of 
transit  across  the  Panama  Isthmus. 

With  still  no  response  to  come  from  the 
State  Department — James  Buchanan  had 
since  replaced  the  veteran  Daniel  Webster  as 
Secretary,  and  Webster  was  not  to  return  to 
this  position  until  the  adzninistration  of 
President  nUmore — Charg6  d'Affalres  Bid- 
lack  took  matters  into  his  own  hands. 

(In  this  respect,  as  ment*«ned  in  a  previ- 
ous article,  he  was  compared  to  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  England's  Prime  Minister  who  30 
years  later,  in  1875,  was  to  act  without  full 
backing  of  the  Parliament,  to  secure  British 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal.) 

To  protect  American  Lnt^ests.  Mr.  Bid- 
lack  negotiated  and  signed  on  his  own  Initi- 
ative a  treaty  of  peace,  emity.  navigation, 
and  commerce,  which  abolished  differential 
duties,  and  In  arUcle  35,  gave  the  United 
States  rights  to  communicate  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  by  any  means  in  return  for 
a  guarantee  of  neutrality  and  of  Granada's 
sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus. 

pavorable  reaction 

President  Polk  was  very  sxirprlsed  when 
presented  with  the  treaty,  but  after  seeing 
the  favorable  reaction  of  the  American  press 
and  people  to  It.  preaaed  for  its  ratification. 

The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Bi- 
ography remarks  that  'During  the  debates 
over  the  newly  established  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama In  the  congressional  sessions  of  1903-04, 
this  treaty  was  under  discussion,  and  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  relating  to  Its 
ratification  was  printed  as  Senate  Document 
No.  81.  58th  Congress,  In  which  Mr.  Bldlack's 
good  work  for  the  United  States  in  getUng 
the  35th  article  ratified  by  New  Granada 
•  •  •  was  the  first  made  public." 


But  even  with  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  the  U.S.  Congress,  after  the  Polk  admin- 
istration has  removed  the  roadblocks.  Bid- 
lack's  work  was  not  over.  New  Granada, 
meanwhile,  began  to  balk  on  some  of  the 
original  terms,  but  due  to  the  continuing 
skillful  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Bidlack,  this  coun- 
uy  finally  ratified  tlie  compact  In  June  1848. 

I  From  the  WUkes-Barre  (Pa  )  Times-Leader, 

Jan.  22.  1966] 

BiVLACK  Was  Unsuno  Hebo  op  U.S.  Fobzicn 

Smvijk 

(By  Harrison  H.  Smith) 

From  the  time  of  the  Spanish  oonqulsta- 
dors  of  the  early  16th  century,  the  dream  of 
an  Interoceanlc  passageway  across  the  nar- 
row Isthmus  of  Panama  bad  been  advanced 

Prior  to  the  end  of  the  1st  half  of  th» 
19th  century,  it  fell  the  lot  of  a  local  Con- 
gressman and  newspaper  publisher  to  nego- 
tiate suoceasfully  the  original  Panama  Canal 
Zone  treaty,  despite  a  complete  lack  of  oo- 
operation  from  hie  own  State  Department 
and  In  the  face  of  severe  opposition  from 
foreign  powers  who  were  all  eyeing  this  stra- 
tegic piece  of  real  estate  at  the  time  Jamec 
K.  Polk  became  the  lltto  President  of  the 
Utiited  States. 

The  local  diplomat.  Benjamin  Alden  Bid- 
lack,  member  erf  a  pioneer  Wyoming  Valley 
family,  has  Ijeen  termed  by  Daniel  J  Curran, 
Ph.  D.,  Department  of  History,  King's  College, 
as  "one  of  the  unsung  heroes  who  ha^-^ 
■erred  their  country  with  distingutsbed  ex- 
cellence in  Government  aervloe." 

BITTXa    rRUSTSATlON 

The  concluding  chapters  on  the  life  of 
Congressman  Bidlack  were  marked  with  bit- 
ter disappointment,  frustration,  sorrow  (over 
deaths  In  his  own  family),  then  Ulness  and 
finally  his  own  demise  In  a  remote  and  alien 
land,  separated  from  his  family  and  friends. 

Many  of  his  diplomatic  frustrations  came 
as  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Polk 
expansionist  administration,  which  in  1846 
was  too  preoccupied  with  the  Mexican  war 
and  bringing  California  Into  the  Union  to 
pay  much  attention  to  their  foreign  repre- 
sentative In  distant  New  Granada.  South 
America. 

As  Charge  d'Affalres  at  Bogota,  Colombia 
(then  called  New  Granada) ,  he  was  given  the 
herculean  assignment  of  obtaining  guaran- 
tees of  a  right  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  as  well  as  to  settle  claims  of 
American  shipowners,  some  dating  back  to 
Revolutionary  times,  whose  cargoes  bad  been 
seized  by  New  Granadlan  privateers. 

Mr.  Bidlack  had  to  resign  his  position  as 
pubUsher  of  the  WUkes-Barre  Republican 
Farmer,  leading  local  pubUcatlon  of  that  era. 
before  undertaking  the  arduous  6-month 
Journey  to  the  Jungles  of  Central  America. 
He  previously  owned  and  published  4he 
Northern  Eagle  of  Mllford,  Pike  County's  first 
newspaper,  before  serving  aa  representative 
In  the  legislature,  and  later  Congressman. 

Even  when  the  mantle  of  success  should 
have  been  draped  upon  Mr.  Bldlack's  shoul- 
ders for  his  acoompllshments,  the  State  De- 
partment, headed  by  James  BiKhanan  as 
Secretary,  ignored  his  pleas  to  return  home 
after  his  3-year  separation  from  his  family. 
He  became  ill  from  rheumatism,  but  his 
entreaties  to  return  continued  to  be  ignored 
or  rejected. 

monument  ekscteo 

Alone,  desperately  Ul,  and  isolated  from 
his  family  and  friends,  in  a  remote  section 
of  the  world,  he  is  recorded  as  having  died 
on  Pebrtiary  6,  1849.  although  there  is  some 
question  as  to  the  veracity  of  this  date  as  a 
letter  informing  the  State  Department  of  Mr. 
Bldlack's  demise  reached  Washington  on 
February  8,  only  2  days  later,  according  to 
Library  of  CX>ngres8  files. 

(Six  months  was  then  the  minimum  time 
required  for  a  letter  to  go  from  Bogota  to  the 
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Nation*  Capital.)  Tb«  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment signed  on  b«half  of  American  cltlsena 
resulir.g  In  B<>s;o'a.  atAted  the  cause  of  Con- 
srre«»man  Bldlack  «  deatb  was  "brain  feT«r." 

1  he  New  Granadian  Ooremment  gave  Ben- 
iri.T..n  Bidlaclc  a  magnificent  funeral,  indl- 
■a-lr.({  the  esteem  In  which  the  foreign  of- 
fi-iji  jrajj  h«id,  anrt  for  yeftrs  his  grave  was 
maintained  in  the  British  cemetery  near 
Bogota,  marked  by  a  monument  In  his 
memory,  erected  by  American  citizens. 

In  his  paper,  appearing  In  the  December 
issue  .ol  the  Wyoming  Review,  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Oeo- 
loglcal  Society.  Dr  Daniel  J.  Curran  noted 
that  It  was  an  act  of  foresight  and  courage 
on  the  part  of  Ch&rge  d'Affalres  Bldlack  to 
sign  the  treaty  without  any  positive  Instruc- 
tions to  do  so,  either  from  Secretary  of 
State  James  Buchanan,  or  President  Polk. 

EXCEKPTS    ntOM    PAPTS 

Dr  Curran  stated : 
In  .Ms  (Bldlack'o  belief  he  considered  It 
diiiigerous  to  let  the  golden  moment  pass  and 
thus  he  acted  as  he  did.  The  treaty  with  the 
pertinent  documents  arrived  in  Washington 
In  J^^nuary  1847  and  was  soon  the  subject 
of  exter>de<]  dlscusslan. 

"In  his  message  accompanying  the  treaty, 
the  President  accurately  noted  that  article 
36  granting  us  the  right  uf  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  In  retxu-n  for  the  guarantee  of  Its 
neutrality  and  New  Oranadlan  sovereignty 
over  It  was  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
agreement  " 

It  Is  Interesting  that  Dr.  Curran  noted  also 
that  President  Polk,  who  later  was  given  all 
the  credit  for  securing  the  treaty,  first  ab- 
solved himself  of  personal  blame  by  remind- 
ing the  Senate  that  Benjamin  Bldlack  had 
acted  "upon  his  own  responsibility  and  with- 
out Instructions." 

"By  a  vote  of  2fl  to  7  the  Senate  ratified 
the  agreemejit,  which  was  formally  pro- 
claimed on  June  10.  1848,  The  following 
month  Buchanan  wrote  Bldlack:  'Permit  me 
to  congratulate  you  upon  the  association  of 
your  name  with  this  treaty.  It  has  been 
most  favorably  received  by  the  public,  and, 
I  doubt  not.  win  be  of  great  and  lasting 
advantage  to  both  countries  '  " 

This  congratulatory  note  from  James 
Buchanan,  which  came  after  more  than  a 
vear  and  *  haif  after  the  final  draft  of  the 
Bidiaok  agreement  had  arrived  In  Washing- 
ton was  if  little  succor  to  the  Charge 
d  AtTatr««  who  was  then  In  the  final  stages 
of  a.  tropical  Illness,  and  who  had  repeatedly 
asked  for  and  was  denied  permlsalon  to  re- 
turn home. 

(Prom  the  WUkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader. 

Jan.  39,  lOM] 

AtTTHOB  or  Camai.  Zonx  Tskatt  Died  in  South 

Amekjca 

(By  Harrison  H.  Smith) 

Various  papers  and  treatises  In  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  original  Isthmus  of 
Panama  treaty  negotiated  by  Congressman 
Benjamin  Bldlack  of  Wilkes- Barre,  U.S. 
Charge  d.\(T aires  at  BogotA,  Colombia,  from 
1345  until  his  demise  In  1849,  Indicate  that 
to  a  certain  extent  International  Intrigue 
playe<l  some  roie  la  the  negotiations  In  a  set- 
ting as  re[r.ot«  and  isolated  as  was  Colombia 
( It  was  then  called  New  Oranada) . 

This  may  have  been  the  basis  for  later  ru- 
mors that  the  local  diplomat,  who  has  been 
called  "the  father  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  did 
not  Che  In  South  America  from  natural 
cau8«i    as  recorded 

RfMoaa  or  .\S&1  SBIM ation 

.*.  poRsibllUy  that  th«  Charge  d'AlTalres  was 
actually  ass&salaated,  under  heavy  overtones 
of  cloak-and-dagger  activities,  has  been  ad- 


vanced by  a  relative  of  kCr.  Bldlack's.  James 
Tlmbrell,  a  pr9fesalon&l  engineer  from  Ber- 
wick. 

About  a  year  ago.  Mr.  TlmbreU  wrote  to 
Charles  A.  McCarthy,  Plttston,  author  at  an- 
other published  article  on  Mr.  Bldlack,  as 
follows : 

TiMBKxUi  Lnm 

"Tour  recent  item  In  regard  to  Congress- 
man Benjamin  Alden  Bldlack  and  the  Canal 
Zone  was  of  special  Interest  as  my  grand- 
father was  Benjamin  Alden  Bldlack,  a  nephew 
of  Congressman  Bldlack.  / 

"About  40  years  ago,  I  heard  a  sjory  about 
Mr.  Bldlack  and  his  efforts  In  the  Canal  Zone 
and  I  have  always  wondered  whether  It  was 
a  true  story. 

"It  seems  that  after  Mr  Bldlack  had  nego- 
tiated for  the  canal  rights,  the  French  Oov- 
emment  was  very  bitter  as  they  were  trying 
to  obtain  the  same  rights 

"Mr.  Bldlack  sailed  for  home  and  was  as- 
sassinated aboard  ship  about  2  days  out  of 
Panama.  His  assassin  was  never  revealed  but 
at  that  time  there  was  a  strong  belief  that 
he  was  murdered  by  an  agent  of  the  French 
Government.  Do  you  have  any  Information 
about  this? 

"It  Is  possible  that  I  may  have  obtained 
this  story  from  Rev.  S.  B.  Bldlack,  a  former 
prominent  historian  of  Wyoming  Valley  and 
a  retired  Methodist  minister.  Reverend  Bid- 
lack  Is  still  living,  although  89  years  old." 

NO  8T7P1>OBTrNC   EVIDENCX 

A  search  of  old  newspaper  files  and  historic 
papers  on  the  subject  at  that  time  has  failed 
to  reveal  any  evidence  to  support  Mr.  Trlm- 
brell's  Information.  No  mention,  either.  Is 
made  of  this  supposition  in  an  interesting 
treatise  titled  "Benjamin  A.  Bldlack  and  the 
Treaty  of  184U."  by  Daniel  J.  Curran.  Ph.  D.. 
recently  published  by  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  history  yet  complied  of  Con- 
gressman Bldlack's  worthy  contribution  to 
early  American  International  relationships. 

Still  another  check.  Instituted  by  Alan  B. 
Reed,  representative  of  the  Fc»elgn  Affairs 
Archives  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  brought 
to  the  surface  no  Indication  that  the  Ameri- 
can agent  had  met  with  foul  play,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  appears  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  exact  date  of  his  death. 

Oa.   CXTULAN'S  TBIBtm 

Yet,  despite  the  unsubstantiated  cloud  over 
the  career  of  the  American  diplomat,  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Curran's  work, 
definitely  point  to  the  society,  definitely 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Bldlack  treaty 
was  of  utmost  significance  for  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Curran  wrote : 

"It  was  on  the  basis  of  article  35  that  the 
United  States  intervened  many  times  during 
the  next  60  years  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  living  on  the  Isthmus  and 
to  maintain  our  hegemony  In  that  region. 
This  treaty  served  as  our  Justification  for 
assisting  the  successful  revolt  of  Panama,  the 
American  military  preventing  the  Colombian 
Govertmient  trota  landing  troops  to  prevent 
Independence." 

BIOLACK'S  rORXSIGKT 

"In  fact,  the  entire  history  of  the  Panama 
Canal  can  be  understood  In  terms  of  the 
effects  of  this  pact.  It  was  the  most  Impor- 
tant treaty  this  Nation  ever  signed  with  a 
lAtln  American  nation.  Fortunately  for  this 
country,  the  Anterlcan  Charge  at  Bogot4  In 
this  period  had  the  Independence  of  spirit 
and  foresight  to  seize  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented and  to  sign  this  most  beneficial  agree- 
ment for  the  United  States." 


A  GxNXBAi.  Tbeatt  of  Pkacb,  AMrrT,  Natioa- 

nON,    AND  COMICKBCX  Bri'WEEW  THE  UnTTEB 

States  or  Amebica  and  the   REPrrBLtc  or 
New    Obanaoa  ■ 

(Signed  at  BogotA,  December  12,  1846;  rati- 
fied by  New  Granada,  July  15,  1847;  ratifica- 
tion advised  by  United  States  Senate,  June 
3,  1848;  ratified  by  the  President,  June  10, 
1848;  ratlflcatlon*  exchanged  at  Washington, 
June  10,  1848;  proclaimed  in  Washington, 
June  la.  1848;  promulgated  in  Bogot^i,  Au- 
gust 16,  1848  1 

ABTTCLE    XXXV 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  New  Oranada  desiring  to  make  as 
durable  as  possible,  the  relations  which  are 
to  be  established  between  the  two  parties  by 
virtue  of  this  treaty,  have  declared  solemnly, 
and  do  agree  to  the  following  points: 

ist.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the 
preceding  articles,  it  Is,  and  has  been  stipu- 
lated, between  the  high  contracting  parties, 
that  the  citizens,  vessels  and  merchandize  of 
the  United  States  shall  enjoy  In  the  ports 
of  New  Oranada,  including  those  of  the  part 
of  the  Oranadlan  territory  generally  denom- 
inated Isthmus  of  Panama  from  its  southern- 
most extremity  until  the  boundary  of  Coeta 
Rica,  all  the  exemptions,  privileges  and  Im- 
munities concerning  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, which  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be 
enjoyed  by  Oranadlan  citizens,  their  vessels 
and  merchandize;  and  that  this  equality  of 
favours  shall  be  made  to  extend  to  the  pas- 
sengers, correspondence  and  merchandize  of 
the  United  States  In  their  transit  across  the 
said  territory,  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The 
Government  of  New  Granada  guarantees  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  upon  any  modes  of  communica- 
tion that  now  exist,  or  that  may  be,  hereafter, 
constructed,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the 
Government  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  transportation  of  any 
articles  of  produce,  manufacttires  or  mer- 
chandize, of  lawful  commerce,  belonging  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  no 
other  tolls  or  charges  shall  be  levied  or  col- 
lected upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  their  said  merchandize  thus  passing  over 
any  road  or  canal  that  may  be  made  by  the 
Government  of  New  Oranada,  or  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same,  than  is  under  like  cir- 
cumstances levied  upon  and  collected  from 
the  Oranadlan  citizens;  that  any  lawful  pro- 
duce, manufactures  or  merchandize  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States  thus 
passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  either 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to 
any  other  foreign  country,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  Import  duties  whatever;  or  having 
paid  such  duties,  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
drawback,  upon  their  exportation;  nor  shall 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  be  Uable  to 
any  duties,  tolls,  or  charges  of  any  kind  to 
which  native  citizens  are  not  subjected  for 
thus  passing  the  said  Isthmus.  And,  In  order 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  con- 
stant enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  and  as 
an  especial  compensation  for  the  said  ad- 
vantages and  for  the  favours  they  have  ac- 
quired by  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  articles  of 
this  Treaty,  the  United  States  guarantee  pos- 
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»  Manuscript,  United  States  Department  ol 
State,  Archives,  Treaty  Series.  No.  64.  Also 
H.  Bdlller,  Treaties  and  Other  intemaUonal 
Acts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  V,  116- 
43  (Bngllsh  and  Spanish)  (US);  S.  Doc.  No. 
17  (&8th  Cong.,  1st  Sen.)  (English);  Co- 
lombU,  CodlficaUdn  Naclonal,  XIH,  263-77 
(Spanish);  ColombU,  Coleccl6n  de  tratados 
pi^bUcoe  de  los  Bstadoa  Unldos  de  Colom- 
bia •   •   •,  I,  38-67  (Spanish  and  BnglUh). 


Itlvely  and  efficaciously  to  New  Granada,  by 
the  present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neu- 
trality of  the  before  mentioned  Isthmus, 
with  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from  the 
one  to  the  other  sea,  may  not  be  interrupted 
or  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this 
Treaty  exists;  and  in  consequence,  the  United 
States  also  guarantee.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which 
New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said 
territory, 

2d.  The  present  Treaty  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  vigor  for  the  term  of  twenty  years, 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions; and,  from  the  same  day,  the  treaty 
that  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  on  the  13th  of  October 
1824,  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  notwithstand- 
ing what  was  disposed  in  the  Ist  point  of  Its 
3 Ist  article. 

3rd.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  if 
neither  party  notifies  to  the  other  Its  Inten- 
tion of  reforming  any  of,  or  all,  the  articles 
of  this  treaty  twelve  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  twenty  years,  stipulated 
above,  the  said  treaty  shall  continue  binding 
on  both  parties,  beyond  the  said  twenty 
years,  until  twelve  months  from  the  time 
that  one  of  the  parties  notifies  Its  Intention 
of  proceeding  to  a  reform. 

4th.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  citizens  of 
either  party  shall  infringe  any  of  the  articles 
of  this  treaty,  such  citizens  shall  be  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  same,  and  the  har- 
mony and  good  correspondence  between  the 
natloiis  shall  not  be  Interrupted  thereby; 
each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the 
offender,  or  sanction  such  violation. 

5th.  If,  unfortunately,  any  of  the  articles 
contained  In  this  treaty  should  be  violated 
or  infringed  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  neither  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  slvall  ordain  or  authorize 
any  acts  of  reprisal,  nor  shall  declare  war 
against  the  other  on  complaints  of  injuries 
or  damages,  until  the  said  party  considering 
itself  offended  shall  have  laid  before  the 
other  a  statement  of  such  injuries  or  dam- 
ages, verified  by  competent  proofs,  demand- 
ing Justice  and  satl&faction.  and  the  same 
shall  have  been  denied.  In  violation  of  the 
laws  and  of  international  right. 

6th.  Any  special  or  remarkable  advantage 
that  one  or  the  other  power  may  enjoy,  from 
the  foregoing  stipulations,  are  and  ought  to 
be  always  understood  In  virtue  and  as  in 
compensation  of  the  obligations  they  have 
Just  contracted,  and  which  have  been  spec- 
ified In  the  first  number  of  this  article. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
12752)  to  provide  for  graduated  with- 
holding of  income  tax  from  wa«es,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  IcuoKo,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
March  17. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  for  1 
hour,  on  Wednesday,  March  16. 

Mr.  Halpsrn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GuRKKY),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  hi£  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpuh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GcRNKY),  for  15  minutes,  on  March  IS; 


to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halfesn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gurney),  for  15  minutes,  on  March  16; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GoODELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gurney),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  charts  and 
tables. 

Mr.  Chakberlain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gurney),  for  10  minutes,  on  March  15; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FocARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs>  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remsu-ks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gurney)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

(The  following  Alembers  «at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KRns)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Burke. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  C<»nmlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that^  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  12889.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  pro- 
curement of  alrcr«ift,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  Teblcles,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation,  and  military  con- 
struction for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  9,  1968, 
present  to  the  President,  for  liis  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Loneta  Hackney; 

H.R.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bllglo 
Clardlello: 

H.R.  3627.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ol  certain 
classes  of  civilian  employees  of  naval  Instal- 
lations erroneously  in  receipt  of  certain 
personnel  Instructions; 

H.R.  3076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Bart  BrbBcoe  Edgar,  deceased; 


H.R  3236  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Shchuchlnskl; 

H.R.  4928.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cblzuyo 
Hoehtzakl; 

H.R.  4996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muham- 
mad Sarwar; 

H.R.  5231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker: 

H  R.  5530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  A.  Ethrldge; 

H  R.  5973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bdwln 
F.  Hower; 

H.R.  7667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
F  FarreU; 

H.R.  10338  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
B.  Stevens:  and 

H.R.  12663.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  -Bank. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  15,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule^SCXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  SF>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2168.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effects  of  foreign  currency  sales 
on  commercial  sales  of  wheat  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  title  I  of  the  Agrtcultur.-^l 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Agency  for  International 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2169.  A  communication  from  the  Presl-. 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  n 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  126,  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(H.  Doc.  No.  409);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2170.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  battery  grade  syn- 
thetic manganese  dioxide  from  the  national 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armpd 
Services. 

2171.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  ruthenium  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and 
Installations),    transmitting   a    report    with 

,.^espect  to  certAln  ooitstructlon  projects  for 
Che  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.8.C.  2233a(l|,  and  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2173.  A  letter  from  t  he  Admlnistratcr. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
tborlz«  the  disposal  of  refractory  grade 
bauxite  from  the  national  stockpile;  to  U^e 
CofnnUttee  on  Armed  Services. 

2174.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Caiud  Zone,  and  President,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  transmitting  a  report  of  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone  Oovemroent 
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tor  the  year  endAd  December  31,  1085,  pur- 
suant u>  the  proTlsloiu  of  83  8Ut.  398;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ooremment  Operations. 

il75  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
Lrenerai  at  the  Dnited  States,  tranamitttng 
a  rep'  rt  -i  review  of  procedurea  for  ter- 
rr.laa'.ini;  tola!  disability  benefits  under  na- 

'•.a:  sprv:.:e  iife  Insiirance  policies,  Vet- 
era;.a  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooverr-H'.ent   Operations. 

'2176  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  oi  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  approTaJ  of  mortgage  Insurance  for 
a  ni^r.-rise  multlfamlly  housing  project  In 
NewarK  N  J..  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstra- 
Uon.  Departnnent  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2177  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
A  report  of  need  for  a  specific  guidelines  re- 
garding Federal  participation  in  costs  of 
standard-type  plans  Bureau  of  Public  BoAds. 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
in    Crovernment    Operations. 

217?  A  >tter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  transmitting  the  offlclal  report 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
for  the  year  !i>65,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  its  charter;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    House    Aidmlnlstratlon. 

2179  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legislation: 
(1)  to  amend  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
to  authorize  Increased  agency  consideration 
of  tort  clahms  against  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purpo»ee;  (2)  to  establish  a  statute 
of  limitations  for  certain  actions  brought 
by  the  Oovernment:  and  (8)  to  avoid  un- 
necessary Litigation  by  providing  for  the 
collection  of  claims  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLri  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursiiant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  10, 
1966  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
March  11    1966 

Mr  MAHON  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions H  R  :354«  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  \'i^  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
without  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1316).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tne  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAOOERS  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  13453.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  help  train  and  otherwise  provide  profes- 
sion*; health  personnel  for  health  work 
abroad  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ments Kept  No  1317).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

ISubTiitted  March  14.  1969] 
Mr  OVEILL  of  Mawiar h uaetts :  Committee 
on  Rules  House  ResfJluMon  771.  Resolution 
providl.ig  for  the  consideration  of  H.R  5147, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  ^lennit  until  Oecem- 
r>er  )i  1965  certain  additional  health  bene- 
fits plans  to  come  w.thin  the  purview  of 
such  act  without  amendment  ( Rept.  No. 
!3;9        Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MADDEN  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Hesri.u'ion  1T2  Resolution  providing  for 
■::<•  ronsideration  of  H  R  10037,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  8'b)!4j  of  the  National  Im- 
bor  Relations  Act  as  unMMlwl,  With  respect 
to  strtkes  at  the  site*  Of  OMIBiruetlOO  proj- 
ects w^th  >ut  .amendment  (Rept.  No.  181»). 
Referred  to  the  House  OallMlar. 


Mr.  TOTTNO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  773.  Reaolution  providing  for 
waiving  points  of  order  against  H.R.  13546,  a 
bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No    1320).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  2829.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Man- 
son  unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  ( Rept.  No.  1321 ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  10284.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  under  construction  in 
Port  Worth,  Tex.,  shall  be  named  the  "Prltz 
Garland  Lanham  Federal  Office  Building"  in 
memory  of  the  late  Frits  Garland  T.anham, 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas 
from  1919  to  1947;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1823).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MTTJ.S:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  12752.  An  act  to  provide  for  gradu- 
ated withholding  of  income  tax  from  wsigee, 
to  require  declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  to  self-employment  income,  to  ac- 
celerate current  payments  of  estimated  in- 
come tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1323).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  10, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  March  11.  1966: 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  13546.  A  bUl  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

[Submitted  March  14, 1966] 
By  Mr.  BARING  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  13647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  13548.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  on   Revision   of   the   Federal    Criminal 
Laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  13549.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  consoU- 
dated  Federal  corrections  system  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  13550.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  mUk 
program  for  children:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr   CORMAN: 
H.R.  13561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement  Assistance   Act   of    1966.   and   for 
other   purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DOW ' 
H  R.  13653.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States 
and   other   public   agencies   In  planning  for 
changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in 
rapidly  expanding  urban  areas  and  in  other 
Dooagrlcultural    use    areas,    and    for    other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
HJl.  13553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment  by   the   Postmaster   General    of   post- 
masters  at   am-.  Mcood-,  and   third-class 


poet  office*;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PBIOHAN: 

H.R.  13554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13555.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJR.  13566.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  indefinitely 
the  initial  enrollment  period  for  coverage 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  in  the  case  of  individuals  reaching 
age  65  before  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

HJl.  13557.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services   and   Construction   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJl.  13658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  the  professional  practice  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Including  the  examination.  Ucensure,  and 
registration  of  certified  public  accountants, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GLAIMO: 

H.R.  13559.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necess.J7  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
abaU  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  13560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  as  It  relates  to  those  areas  to  be  de- 
signated as  redevelopment  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  13561.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

H.R.  13562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  13563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMSR: 

HJl.  13564.  A  biu  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  13566.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcxilture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, purchase,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs  and  cats  in  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KEB: 

H.R.  13560.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States 
and  other  public  agencies  in  planning  for 
changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in 
rapidly  expanding  urban  areas  and  In  other 
nonagricultural  use  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  13567.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  peace- 
time veterans  will  be  accorded  hospitaliza- 
tion for  non -service -connected  dlaabUltles 
on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  a  period  of 
war,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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H.R  13568.  A  bill  to  restore  non -service- 
connected  veterans'  pensions  which  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated  becatise  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  Increased  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  13669.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  platinum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  13570.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  release 
of  platinum  fsom  the  national  stockpile,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MAT8UNAOA: 
H.R.  13571.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow  a  deduction 
from   gross   income   for   medical,   legal,   and 
related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  nnd  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  13672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965,  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  13573.  A  bill   to  amend  section   3681 
(d)   of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  In. 
crease    the   travel    allowances    of    road-duty 
employees,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  13574.  A  bill  to  require  certificates  of 
fitness  in  the  sale  of  automobiles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce/ 

H.R.  13675.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660,  86th  Congress,  to  estabUsh  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by 
means  of  intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
HJl.  13676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  gross  income  for  medical,  legal,  and  re- 
lated expenses  incurred  In  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  13677.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  13578.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rhodium  from  the  national  stockpile:   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13579.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  thorium  from  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13580.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  amoslte  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  13581.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  unUl  the  SUtes  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
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program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  13582.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  65  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  Inoreaee 
health  benefits  for  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13583.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a 
civil  ton  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  13584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  13585.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
progmm;  to  the  Comniitcee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
H.R.  13586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  of  post- 
masters at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post 
offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
H  R.  13587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  feeding  of  livestock  by  certain  pack- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr. 'SHIPLEY: 
H  R.  13588.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Carlyle 
Reservoir  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  111.,  as  the 
"Eldon  E.  Hazlet  Reservoir";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.R.  1.3589.  A  bill  to  establLsh  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  13590.  A  bin  to  provide  a  speclfil  milk 
program  for  children;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  13591.  A  bill  to  designate  dam  B  and 
its  reservoir  on  the  Neches  River  Tex.,  as 
the  "Town  Bluff  Dam  "  and  the  "B  .  Stein- 
hagen  Lake,"  respectively;  to  the  r.  :nmlttee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  13592.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  increase 
by  10  percent  the  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payable  to  the  par- 
ente  of  deceased  veterans,  and  to  Increase  by 
10  percent  the  income  nmltations  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  such  comp>ensatlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  13593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  HOO  a  month  to  veterans  awarded  the 
Philippine  Campaign  Medal  for  cerUln  serv- 
ice after  1902;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah: 
H.R.  13594.  A   bUl  to  assist  the  Stotes  In 
providing  technical   recreation   service   and 
advice  to  private  landowners  and  local  public 


agencies  relating  to  the  management  and 
development  of  areas  for  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  13595.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  SCHISLER : 
H.R.  13596.  A  bill  to  e\f«nd  pension  bene- 
fits under  the  laws  reenacted  by  Public  Law 
269,  74th  Congress,  August  13.  1935,  as  now 
or  hereafter  amended,  to  certain  persons  who 
serve  with  the  U.S.  military  or  naval  forces 
engaged  in  hostilities  in  the  Moro  Province, 
including  Mindanao,  or  in  the  Islands  of 
Samar  and  Leyte,  after  July  4,  1902,  and  prior 
to  January  1,  1914,  and  to  their  unremarried 
widows,  child,  or  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  VeRrans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.   13597.  A  bUl  to  estebUsh  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  13598.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13599.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  13600.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prevent  certain 
employees  of  conurunlty  action  agencies  and 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  from  en- 
gaging In  pernicious  political   activities;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Laljor. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13601.  A    bill    to    amend    the   act    of 
August    21,    1935,    in    order    to    establUb    a 
grant-in-aid    program    for    the   preservation 
of  buildings  having  archeologlcal,  architec- 
tural, or  historical  significance;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  13602.  A  bill  to  protect  domestic  con- 
sumers against  an  Inadequate  supply  of  soy- 
beans and  soyt>ean  products,  to  maintain  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  protect  producers 
of  soybeans  against  an  unfair  loss  of  income 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  a  reserve 
supply,  to  assist  In  marketing  soybeans  for 
domestic  consumption  and   export,  and  for 
other  piu-poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs   BOLTON: 
H.J.  Res.  890.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  "National  UNICEF  Day ';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.J.  Res.  891.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the   designation  of  the  week  of  May  8 
to  B4ay  14,  1966,  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  892.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President    to   designate   October    31    of 
each  year  as   "National  UNICEF  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARSH : 
H.J.  Res.  893.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res  894.  Joint   resolution   to   author- 
ize  the  President   to  deelgnate  October  31 
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or  »a.ch  y»ar  aj  "NatlOOAl  UNICKP  Day";  to 
the  Coam'.'.ter  in  tb«  Judiciary. 
Bt  Mr  PATMAH: 
H  Con  Rp»  ^;«  Concxirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing tri«  printing  ol  addition*!  c<H>le* 
of  iixc  conimltt«*  print,  "Baalo  Lawb  and 
Autborities  on  Houaing  and  Urban  Oerel- 
'>pmenf;  to  the  Commltt««  on  Houm  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clauae  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows 

419,  By  ihe  SPSLAKZR:  Memorial  of  the 
l.««Ulature  at  the  State  ol  Colorado,  relative 
to  enacting  leglaUitlon  receding  to  the  State 
of  Colorado.  Jurladlctlon  over  P\Drt  Lyon, 
Colo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

430.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to 
legalizing  as  the  national  anthem  the  words 
and  music  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  as 
composed  by  Francis  Scott  Key  and  ar- 
ranged by  Thomas  Carr:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

431  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  enacting  legislation  presenting  to  the 
States  a  propKxed  oonstltutlonal  amendment 
permitting  the  recital  of  a  nonsectarlan 
prayer  In  the  public  schools;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

433  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  transmitting  a  copy  of 
RMOlutlon  H  1004  approved  February  4. 
1066,  relative  to  ratification  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  presidential  succession;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bilia  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  <rf  Illinois; 
H.R.  1S«03.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joaeflna 
Molina    Hodge:    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJl.  13604.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Horace  Dietrich;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    BURLESON: 
H.R.  13605.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  All  Pro- 
ducts Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  13606.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Evange- 
llna  de  la  Vega;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  13607.  A  bin  to  authorize  Gen.  Herb- 
ert D.  Vogel  to  accept  the  award  of  First 
Class  Order  of  the  Most  Nobel  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  TbaUand  with  the  rank  of  Knight 
Grand  Cross;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

HJl.  13608.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Juan* 
Perla  Abramowlca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDSL: 
H.R.  13609.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Fotopoulous;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  HAWKINS: 
HJl.  13610.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Sun 
Young  Choy:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
HJl.  13611.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Leo- 
poldo    Murlllo   Campos;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  13613.  A    bill    to    permit    Edward    C. 
Bower  to  serve  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin 
Islands'  National  Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining 


U.S.  citizenship:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WHALLBT: 
HA.  13613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Pak  Man  Oartner-Chan;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

345.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park.  Fla..  relative  to  studying 
the  executive  agencies  within  the  Federal 
Oovernment;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

346.  Also,  petition  of  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict Legislature.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  relative  to  a  resolution  express- 
ing their  gratitudes  to  certain  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives and  their  guests,  for  their  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
trust  territory,  as  demonstrated  In  their 
recent  visit;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

347.  Also,  petition  of  State  chairman. 
Democratic  Party  of  Guam.  Agana,  Guam, 
relative  to  enactment  of  HJi.  11776  relating 
to  the  popular  elecUon  of  the  Governor  of 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

348.  Also,  petition  of  chairman.  State  Rec- 
reation Commission,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  acquisition  of  the  proposed  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  Mill  Creek  area;  to  the 
Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

349.  Also,  petition  of  Ralph  Boryanewskl, 
Rochester.  N.T..  and  others,  relative  to  an 
amended  petition  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
peachment of  the  Honorable  Stephen  S. 
Chandler,  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS     OF     REMARKS 


Bulsariaa  LJberation  T>^i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  Nrw  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1966 

Nfr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
1878  the  Bulgarlan.s  bad  been  suffering 
under  the  autocratic  regime  of  the  Otto- 
mar.  Turkish  saltans.  For  four  centu- 
ries their  historic  homeland  had  been 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Etoplre.  and  they 
■Aere  subjected  to  the  detested  rule  of 
t.;:elr  op;jres,sr.  e  masters.  During  that 
long  period  they  had  tried  to  free  them- 
selves on  innumerable  occasions,  but  all 
iheir  efforts  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  each  uprising  against  their  oppres- 
.sors  was  ruthlessly  suppressed.  But  dur- 
ing the  R  isso-Turkish  War  of  1877-78, 
they  had  the  support  of  the  Russian 
ftghtmi?  fnrces.  and  as  the  result  of  that 
war  they  secured  their  freedom.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  on  March  3  of" 
1878.  their  freedom  was  recognized  by 
the  Turks  That  day  marked  their  liber- 
ation, and  to  this  day  it  is  observed  as 
their  Liberation  Day,  their  national 
holiday. 

Smce  that  distant  day  of  88  years  ago, 
Bulgarians   have    had    their   trials   and 


tribulations  in  the  two  World  Wars,  but 
during  the  last  two  decades  they  have 
been  suffering  under  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny.  Just  as  their  forefath- 
ers fought  their  Ottoman  oppressors  for 
centuries  before  their  final  liberation,  so 
today  they  are  carrying  on  their  relent- 
less struggle  for  their  freedom  against 
their  ruthless  Communist  oppressors. 

On  the  88th  anniversary  of  their  liber- 
ation day  let  us  hope  that  they  will  again 
regain  their  freedom  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing of  peace  in  their  homeland. 


Grimm.  He  is  a  leader  not  only  In  lead- 
ing boys  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  responsibilities  in  life  but  In  all 
other  fields  of  community  activities. 

To   him   and    to   the   DeMolays,   my 
heartiest  greetings. 


Natioaal  UNICEF  Day 


Roger*,  Ark^  DeMolay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAME5  W.  IRiMBLE 

OF   AaKAWSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hugh 
Grimm,  whom  I  have  known  since  our 
boyhood,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
DeMolay  since  his  early  years.  His 
lodge,  460,  which  sponsors  the  DeMolays 
of  Rogers,  Ark.,  and  the  DeMolays  of 
Rogers  are  celebrating  International  De- 
Molay Week  March  13  through  20. 

I  know  no  one  who  has  done  more  to 
help  the  boys  of  the  area  than  Hugh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  "National  UNICEF  Day." 
A  number  of  our  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced similar  resolutions. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  Joint 
resolution  is  to  recognize  the  high  honor 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  award  to 
UNICEF  and  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  own  country 
whose  magnificent  generosity  in  collect- 
ing coins  at  Halloween  for  less  f ortimate 
children  around  the  world  has,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  contributed  to  the  success  of 
UNICEF.    Our  own  American  boys  and 
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girls  have  Indeed  helped  to  earn  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
since  UNICEF  was  established  has  given 
strong  endorsement  to  Its  work.  The 
recognition  of  the  important  work  of 
this  organization  through  the  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution  by  the  Congress 
would  be  well  deserved. 

It  is  my  hope  that  eai'ly  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken. 


Shamrock,  Tex.,  Marks  St.  Patrick's  Day 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  the  city 
of  Shamrock,  Tex.,  in  the  eastern  Texas 
Panhandle,  marks  the  celebrated  holi- 
day with  a  parade  and  other  events  at- 
tracting thousands  of  visitors.  The 
Shamrock  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  is  not  quite  as  large  as  that  held  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  spirited.  There  is  no  finer  hos- 
pitality to  be  found  anywhere. 

I  took  note  of  the  Shamrock  celebra- 
tion In  my  newsletter  going  to  constitu- 
ents this  week,  and  I  wanted  to  share  It 
with  you  and  our  colleagues  and  other 
Americans  for  whom  there  is  something 
very  special  about  St.  Patrick  s  E>ay : 

An  ElCEKALD  ISLX  IN  THE  UNrrEO  States 

Just  below  the  last  escarpment  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  In  the  great  Panhandle 
Plains  country  of  Texas,  lies  an  Emerald  Isle. 
Its  name  Is  Shamrock  ( Texas,  that  Is  t .  Every 
year  on  March  17  there  is  a  tremendous 
gathering  of  the  clan  (spelled,  of  course,  with 
a  "c") — the  OTolles.  the  O'Shaughnessys, 
the  OWorleys,  the  O'Blonsteins.  the  O'Pav- 
lovskys,  the  O'Oarmans.  the  O'Pakans.  the 
O'Macinas,  the  OTorgersons,  the  O'Lewlses, 
the  O'Lummuses,  the  O'Adkins.  the 
O'Joneses,  the  O'Zeiglers.  the  OWeldons,  the 
O'LeBlancs,  the  O'Rogerses.  the  O'Ryans.  and 
the  O'Kellys.  just  to  name  a  few  of  the  most 
Irlsh-soundlng  names.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  you  are  Jew  or  Gentile.  Mo- 
han^nedan  or  Christian,  green,  pink,  black, 
or  white,  on  March  17  In  Shamrock.  Tex., 
you're  Irish,  and  you'd  better  believe  it. 

Anything  might  happen  and  usually  does, 
but  whatever  It  Is.  the  color  of  It  will  be 
green,  whether  It  be  a  horse  and  rider  In  the 
parade  or  the  stew  at  the  local  cafe.  On 
this  day.  the  crowds  that  gather  at  Sham- 
rock will  do  most  anything  within  the  law 
short  of  blowing  up  Lord  Nelson's  monu- 
ment, and  they  might  even  do  this  if  they 
had  one.  The  wit  and  charm  which  per- 
meate the  air  would  equal  what  one  would 
hear  in  any  celebration  In  the  old  country, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  snappy  comebacks — 
Uke  the  one  where  the  waitress  was  asked 
by  a  customer  If  the  glass  of  milk  was  fresh. 
She  replied,  "If  It  was  any  fresher,  ifd  be 
grass." 

And  there  are  plenty  ot  IrUh  Jokes,  lik^ 
the  one  at>out  the  Irishman  who  walked  Into 
the  bar  one  morning  with  a  bulge  in  his 
pocket.  The  bartender  said.  "MacGllUcuddy, 
what  Is  it  you  have  In  your  pocket?  '  Mac- 
OUUcuddy  replied.  "A  stick  of  dynamite.' 
"And  what,"  said  the  bartwider.  "are  you  go- 


ing to  do  with  It?*  To  which  MacOilllcuddy 
replied,  'Every  day  when  O'HouUhan  sees  me 
he  belts  me  In  the  side  and  breaks  me  pipe. 
Today.  I'm  telling  you,  he's  goln'  to  blow  his 
hand  off." 

Or  the  one  about  the  widow  whose  bus, 
band  had  fallen  Into  the  river  and  drowned". 
The  Insurance  company  gave  her  a  fortune 
of  10.000  pounds.  A  friend,  consoling  the 
widow,  said,  "Poor  Paddy,  he  was  a  fine  man. 
even  though  he  never  did  learn  how  to  read 
nor  to  write. ■■  The  widow  Interrupted  her 
weeping  to  reply.  "Nor  how  to  swim,  thanks 
be  to  God." 

And  then  there's  the  one  about  the  Irish 
nobleman  who  was  suspected  of  being  in 
the  IRA.  The  British  regiment  Invaded  his 
castle  and  literally  ransacked  it  looking  for 
him  or  some  evidence.  As  the  soldiers  were 
leaving  emptyhanded,  the  Irish  butler  said 
to  them.  "Whom  shall  I  say  called?" 

And  then  there's  the  one  about  the  will 
contest.  The  contestants  claimed  that  the 
deceased's  signature  had  been  forged.  The 
opposing  counsel  said  that  the  testament  was 
signed  while  the  deceased  was  on  his  death 
bed  and  "while  he  still  had  life  in  him."  To 
which  the  contestants'  counsel  replied,  "Yes, 
he  had  a  fly  In  his  mouth." 

And,  of  course,  the  one  about  the  errant 
Irishman  whose  life  had  not  been  entirely 
sinless,  who  was  about  to  depart  this  life 
and  was  being  given  the  last  rites  by  the 
Father,  who  said,  'And,  Pat.  do  you  renounce 
the  Devil  and  aU  his  works?"  To  which  Pat 
replied.  "Father,  the  shape  I'm  in.  I'm  in  no 
position  to  offend  anyone." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Irish 
can  do  more  with  words  than  a  crooked 
confidence  man  with  three  walnut  shells 
and  a  dried  pea.  It  Is  said  that  the  average 
European  has  a  vocabulary  of  approximately 
500  words,  while  the  Irish  employ  at  least 
5.000  in  their  everyday  conversation.  It 
isn't  always  the  words  but  the  way  they  put 
them  together  and  the  meaning  that  comes 
out.  An  example  of  this  is  my  favorite 
Irish  toast,  "May  you  be  in  heaven  one  hour 
before  the  Devil  knows  you're  dead." 

So,  if  you  want  a  real  taste  of  Ireland,  you 
can  get  it  without  resorting  to  the  method 
suggested  by  the  Irish  tourist  attendant 
when  the  Englishman  asked  her  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  to  Ireland.  Her  reply:  "Swim." 
You  can  get  to  Ireland  by  walking,  riding, 
or  flying.  If  you  will  go  to  Shamrock.  Tex.,  on 
March  17  of  any  year. 


The  Redeemer."  a  Worthy  Motion  Pic- 
ture That  All  Should  See 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  this  moment  to  call  attention  to 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
a  very  worthy  motion  picture  is  current- 
ly making  the  rounds  in  theaters 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  pic- 
ture is  entitled  "The  Redeemer,"  pro- 
duced by  Family  Theater,  an  organiza- 
tion founded  by  Father  Patrick  Peyton, 
who  thus  becomes  the  first  priest-pro- 
ducer in  American  History. 

Currently,  this  film  has  been  shown 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  States  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
It  has  been  widely  acclaimed.    The  tech- 


nical excellence  of  the  production  and 
the  reception  it  has  received  by  both 
critics,  clergymen,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, prove  that  wholesome  and  religious 
entertainment  can  be  a  success,  not  only 
financially  but  spiritually. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  motion 
pictures  that  are  being  shown  have  an 
adverse  effect,  particularly  on  young  peo- 
ple, it  is  welcome  news  to  learn  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  have  presented 
a  film  which  has  such  a  meritorious  ef- 
fect on  people.  One  of  our  major  na- 
tional problems  is  the  growing  crime 
rate  and  increasing  defiance  of  law  and 
oi-der.  In  all  age  groups  and  conditions. 
There  Is  little  doubt  among  many  ana- 
lysts of  the  problem  that  much  of  this 
is  traceable  to  the  crime,  sadism,  and 
violence  presently  depicted  on  the  screens 
of  the  Nation. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  youth  tends 
to  imitate.  Youngsters  exposed  to  un- 
savory fare  on  television  3  to  4  hours  a 
day  cannot  fail  to  absorb,  at  least  sub- 
consciously, many  of  the  attitudes,  emo- 
tions, and  conflicts  depicted  into  their 
systems  and  perhaps  incorporate  these 
into  their  own  patterns  of  behavior.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  film  like  "The 
Redeemer"  should  receive  national  rec- 
ognition in  that  it  can  influence  young 
minds  in  the  same  manner,  but  toward 
an  opposite  direction. 

As  this  Nation  was  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples derivcii  from  our  common  Father, 
we  as  a  nation  should  especially  take 
pride  in  pictures  making  Him  better 
known  and  loved.  "The  Redeemer." 
which  Is  one  of  these  pictures,  should 
therefore  receive  our  every  support  and 
encouragement. 

I  understand  that  inquiries  on  this 
matter  can  be  addressed  to  Rev.  Albert 
Helnzer,  C.S.C.,  7201  Sunset  Boulevard 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  or  better  still,  here  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  Rev.  Raymond  J. 
Cassel,  C.S.C,  American  International 
Pictures,  1100  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
room  704. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  the  opportunity  to 
see  this  picture  and  I  am  certain  It  will 
be  a  refreshing  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
picture  will  be  shown  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  at  one  of  the  local  theaters  very 
soon,  and  I  would  suggest  you  watch  the 
newspapers  for  Its  premiere. 

Rev  Patrick  Peyton,  Rev.  Albert  Heln- 
zer, and  Rev.  Raymond  Cassel  are  truly 
three  of  God's  great  noblemen,  and  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  the  entire 
Nation  for  their  uplifting  efforts. 


James  G.  Pattoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  join  with  me  today 
in  paying  ti-ibute  to  James  G.  Patton,  one 
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of  v.'.c  <rpat  voices  In  American  agricul- 
ture Art*r  25  years  as  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Onion,  he  is  stepping 
down.  All  of  us  regret  this  nece&slty. 
The  loss  Ls  made  doubly  difBctilt  because 
Glenn  Talbott.  is  stepping  down  from  the 
Mce-presidency  at  the  same  time. 

These  stalwart  champions  of  the 
American  farmer  have  made  their  Im- 
:ir<  =;sinn  upon  the  events  of  the  past  and 
ha'. e  helped  to  shape  the  things  to  come. 
Without  this  Icind  of  leadership,  the 
farmers  position  would  be  much  less 
favorable  than  it  Is  today. 

All  of  u.s  Icnow  that  the  farm  problem 
lias  not  been  whipped.  But  without  the 
keen  fore.sl^'ht  of  men  like  James  Patton 
we  would  stii;  be  groping  in  the  darlcness 
of  night  The  dawn  of  a  new  day  in 
agriculture  .s  coming  and  Jim  Patton  has 
helped  to  bring  It  about, 

We  hate  to  see  him  go — but  we  are 
eternally  thankful  that  he  was  here. 


Fino  Introduce!  Bonus  8iii  tT  Aisieriea's 
Fir$t  A»ian  V^'.-r.^n-; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAIL  A.  FINO 

or  Nrw   TotK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14.  1966 

Mr  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  for  a 
bonus  to  veterans  of  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury campaigns  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
who  received  the  Philippine  campaign 
ni  eda ! 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  aging  veterans  of  the  Philippines 
campaigns  of  the  early  1900's.  These 
veterans,  few  and  far  between,  are  for 
the  most  part  in  their  eighties  and 
nineties  They  badly  need  this  money 
because  of  rising  and  other  expenses. 

These  men  are  veterans  of  a  war  Amer- 
ica has  long  forgotten,  a  war  in  which 
America  pccif.ed  the  Philippine  Islands 
after  taklni?  them  from  Spain  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Throughout 
the  Islands,  our  soldiers  fought  head- 
hunting and  cannibalistic  tribes — men 
who  fought  well  and  fiercely  for  years 
with  the  weird,  curved  Malay  and  Philip- 
pine bolo  knives  It  was  a  type  of  war 
that  our  Amiericaii  soldiers  were  not  used 
to.  just  as  tc-day  s  soldiers  are  finding 
Vietr.am  a   ne*  kind  of  war. 

Our  Philippine  veterans  fought  a  tough 
enemy  who  believed  he  was  fighting  for 
Independence  It  •*&.*  a  hard  flght.  and 
tn  the  end  it  was  not  so  much  won  with 
weapons  as  with  policies  of  respect  for 
the  people  Our  soldiers  in  the  Phlllp- 
;;i;ies  suffered  fiercely  from  tropical  dis- 
rates we  had  rot  yet  learned  how  to  deal 
with 

Today  wuh  our  minds  so  much  on  the 
wcr  m  5outhea.st  .\sia,  I  think  we  should 
take  time  out  to  think  of  the  men  who 
fought  and  died  for  America's  toehold  In 
the  Pacific  In.  lixe  days  ol  ine  Great  White 
Fleet  and  the  big  stick. '  I  urge  this 
bonud  as  a  tribute  to  the  first  American 
southeast  .■Vsiaji  veterans,  now  forgotten. 


There  are  under  500  of  these  veterans, 
perhaps  far  fewer.  This  bonus  program 
will  cost  very  little.  We  should  act 
Immediately. 


Save   the  Children   Federation:    Helping 
Ihe  Poor  To  Fight  Poverty— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNZSSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  want  to  continue  the 
story  of  the  Save  the  Children  Federa- 
tion, a  unique  program  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  which  started  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Young  people  engaged  In  self-help 
projects  are  their  own  best  champions  in 
the  flght  against  poverty.  Save  the 
Children  Federation  activities  for  Ameri- 
can Indians  make  this  point 

For  the  past  5  years,  summer  camp 
programs  for  Indian  youth  have  offered 
self-help  training  in  building  skills, 
ranch  Improvement,  herd  operations  and 
craft  work;  classes  in  health  and  groom- 
ing; recreation;  and  field  trips.  One 
hundred  federation -sponsored  Indian 
young  people  were  placed  as  volunteers 
In  hospitals,  clinics,  and  In-the-fleld 
health  groups  where  they  learned  good 
health  habits,  supported  medical  tech- 
niques and  practiced  simple  nursing 
skills.  Sixty-three  of  the  participants 
who  represent  the  potential  leadership  of 
four  reservations  now  expect  to  train  for 
a  career  In  public  health. 

Prom  its  early  efforts  in  Appalswihla, 
SCP  has  grown  Into  a  worldwide  organi- 
zation advocating  the  principles  of  self- 
help.  In  times  of  emergency  or  disaster, 
the  federation  carries  on  special  pro- 
grams of  relief,  as  It  did  during  the  war 
years  to  help  refugee  children.  Since 
that  time,  the  overseas  sponsorship  plan 
providliv  ca^  and  needed  commodities 
to  relieve  hunger  and  shortage,  gradually 
changed  to  emphasize  payments  which 
would  allow  children  whose  parents 
could  not  afford  the  cost  to  receive  basic 
education,  or  sponsorships  which  ena- 
bled the  purchase  of  seed,  tools,  or  equip- 
ment to  raise  the  family's  food  produc- 
tion or  Increase  Its  regular  cash  Income. 

To  help  parents  realize  their  dreams  of 
a  better  life  for  their  children.  SCF  has 
long  encouraged  families  to  plan  and 
carry  out  their  own  solutions  for  raising 
annual  income.  Wherever  possible,  this 
encouragement  comes  in  the  form  of  in- 
terest-free loans  instead  of  grants.  The 
federation's  loans,  supplemented  by 
sound  counseling,  stimulate  greater  fam- 
ily self-reliance,  influence  more  practical 
goals,  and  strengthen  the  chances  of 
success.  With  such  loans  fishermen  in 
Brittany  bought  nets  and  a  boat  to  catch 
and  sell  more  flsh.  Korean  farmers  pur- 
chased Improved  rice  seed  and  fertilizers 
for  more  abundant  crops.  A  Lebanese 
shoemaker  purchased  leather  and  tools 
to  double  his  business.    A  Oreek  widow 


bought  a  sewing  machine  to  make  clothes 
for  her  children  and  to  add  a  little  cash 
by  sewing  for  others. 

Helping  families  to  develop  their  earn- 
ing potentials  so  they  themselves  can 
more  quickly  assume  the  responsibilities 
for  their  children  Is  another  strong  fea- 
ture of  the  federation's  self-help  pro- 
gram. 

Recognizing  that  the  community  as 
well  as  the  family  can  take  a  more  re- 
sponsible share  in  child  development,  the 
Federation  takes  a  positive  interest  in 
upgrading  neighborhoods  and  improv- 
ing community  services  for  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  all  children. 
Chlld-famiiy-commumty  sponsorships 
overseas  and  for  American  Indians 
reach  beyond  the  child  to  give  the  family 
a  greater  security  and  the  communities 
a  new  strength. 

This  dynamic  program  offers  a  three- 
fold way  of  accelerating  child  growth  to- 
ward self-suflBciency,  for  the  welfare  of 
a  child  and  his  family  Is  inextricably 
woven  into  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  direction  of  federation  effort 
provides  people  with  an  opportunity  to 
shape  a  better  future  for  themselves  and 
their  children  within  the  framework  of 
a  healthy  community  of  Interdependent 
and  forward-looking  citizens. 

These  self-help  sponsorships,  recently 
Introduced  in  the  American  Indian  pro- 
gram, support  long-range  goals  worked 
out  by  the  federation  with  Hopl  tribal 
ofQciails  to  encourage  more  participation 
by  parents  and  neighbors  in  community 
Improvements.  Many  American  Indian 
boys  and  girls  today  attend  schools  away 
from  the  reservation  where  they  may  en- 
large their  circle  of  friends,  find  courses 
to  prepare  them  for  contemporary  voca- 
tions, and  effect  an  adjustment  to  the 
non-Indian  world.  The  SCF  sponsor- 
ships which  provide  funds  for  school  sup- 
plies, personal  books  and  spending  money 
help  children  In  their  new  relation- 
ships and  encourage  wider  social  par- 
ticipation and  a  greater  fluency  with  the 
English  language. 

For  the  families  of  these  children,  the 
new  sponsorships  provide  small  grants 
to  Improve  sanitary  conditions  of  each 
home — to  repair,  screen  and  paint  win- 
dows and  doors  to  keep  out  flies,  and  to 
build  supports  to  hold  water  tanks  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Public  Service,  so  that 
each  household  will  have  safe  water. 
Sponsorships  like  these  are  a  major 
breakthrough  toward  a  more  wholesome 
environment  for  American  Indians. 


Accent  on  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOf  R  H  \!  PERN 

or  mv;   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
bearing  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
protest  groups,  particularly  among  the 
younger  generation.  As  long  as  the 
rights  of  others  are  not  violated,  and 
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sincere  protest  does  not  take  kbe  form 
of  violence  and  destmotlon,  I  am  always 
prone  to  see  the  posittre  rather  than 
the  negative.  This,  to  my  belief,  has 
been  the  foundation  of  America's 
strength. 

In  fact,  while  a  great  many  people  see 
these  vocal  protest*  and  other  manifes- 
tations as  corruptive  and  oniostifled,  I 
am  inclined  to  view  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion with  a  spirit  of  t<^erance.  I^ssent 
is  healthy.  I  like  to  see  the  conventional 
wisdom  subjected  to  dispute. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  always  pleasant  and 
eminently  reassiiring  to  learn  of  the  ex- 
perience of  groups  which  are  committed 
to  the  sureties  of  denxocratlc  life  which 
all  of  us,  to  essence,  refl)eet.  They  help 
to  restore  a  real  balance  when  all  of  our 
communications  media  are  bent,  by  na- 
ture, toward  reporting  contentions  and 
upheaval. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  a  per- 
forming group  known  as  the  New  Christy 
Minstrels.  They  are  a  musical  ensemble 
comprised  of  eight  boys  and  two  girts, 
whose  average  age  amounts  to  20  years. 
They  say.  In  chorus: 

It  »eemB  to  u«  ttiat  the  only  votcM  b«log 
heard  arouiul  the  country  belong  to  the 
anU-UiU  or  anU-that  groups.  What  about 
far-thle  and  for-that  teama  of  young  Ameri- 
cana who,  we  are  sure,  outnumber  the  antl- 
groupe  by  mlUlons? 

The    New    Christy    HMnstrels    report 
that  they  will  make  no  effort  to  protest 
against  protesters.    They  will  stress,  at 
every  occasion  and  at  every  a^qiearance, 
the  preservation  of  American  tradiUooa 
In  a  Joint  statement,  the  group  said: 
We  hope  to  encourage  campus  leaden  to 
conduct  poUi  on  national  laanee  and  to  eon- 
duct  debetea  based  on  knowledge  and  fact 
?*«■  aod  anger  are  emotiom.  and  emotlone 
create  blind  epote.     We  win  do  all  we  can 
to  aid   ttaoee   minions  of  young  Americana 
who  are  dedicated  to  preserve  the  tradiUons 
of  the  United  SUtce.  its  history,  and  those 
creeds  for  which  It  standa. 


both  served  with  dtetizM;tloti  and  dedica- 
tion the  great  organisation  known  to  aD 
wha  take  an  Interest  tn  agrlctilture.  the 
Naflbnal  Farmers  Union. 

I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to  Jim 
Patton  and  Glenn  Talbott  which,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  will  include  in  the 
RxcoKo  at  this  point. 

The  telegram  refrared  to  follows: 
To  Jajnes  O.  Patton  and  Glenn  Talbott,  Prej- 
ident  and  Vice  President.  NatUmal  Farm- 
era  Union,  Denver,  Colo. 
(Attention  of  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr.) : 

Have  recenUy  learned  ot  yoxir  decision  to 
■tsp  down  and  not  seak  rejection  to  the 
presidency  and  vice  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional ParmeiB  Umon.  Would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  you  both  my 
very  best  wUhes  In  tbe  days  and  years  ahead 
knowing  that  In  the  future  you  both  wUl  oon- 
taiue  In  the  same  tradlUon  you  ostabUahed 
In  your  poalUons  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship In  the  National  Farmers  Ualon. 
\  Beet  regards. 

ICkx.  La2H>. 
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tant  role  In  the  adninlstratlon  ot  th« 
Marshall  plan. 

Jim  Patton's  world  view,  his  \1slon  of 
a  great  and  peaceful  society,  can  be  ap- 
preciated from  his  own  words,  written 
■ome  14  years  ago:  "The  real  war  we 
must  wage  is  not  one  with  guiis  tank.* 
Pianes.  and  atom  bombs,  but  a  »ar 
Malnst  poverty,  ignorance  dl.'-ea.'.f 
landlessness,  and  hof>elessr{t«5  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  in  t>ie.<;e  wnrd.<=  a 
man  whose  constituencv  15  •  :  t  ,,;,:.  t'  e 
farmers  of  America,  wh..:::  h,  :.u.-  si-  .>  d 
so  long  and  so  faithfully,  l  ;i  a,,  iiier 
everywhere  who  have  ever  u.i^a  lor  a 
better  world. 


Bondj  far  rhf  B«T$ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Fanner  ia  tke  NbIIob's  Scrrice 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    ICICSiaAK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPBE8ENTATIVB8 
Monday.  March  14. 19€9 


TWs.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  the  true  patriotic 
spirit,  and  I  doff  my  hat  to  this  inspirlnc 
ensemlde. 


Pre»  JVr  J  jjHe*  G.  Patton  and  Vice  Presi- 
des!.  Jrnn  Talbstt  Step  Dswa  After  25 
Years  of  Diatingniahed  Service  to  tb* 

Naliaa*"  ^•^■■mtri  Unioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MaVIN  R,  UUU) 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  M5PRKBENTATIVE8 
Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Its  na- 
nonal  comrentlon  in  IDenver,  Colo  which 
began  yesterday.  March  IS.  and  win  end 
aa  Thursday,  March  17.  the  National 
Parmers  Union  will  honor  two  distin- 
guished leaders  who  are  stepping  down 
from  their  poetB  of  responsibility  and 
leadf-:  .>  '.;  r  .ddent  James  Q.  Patton. 
aad  v>'-.    President  Glenn  Talbott.  have 


Mr.  O-HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, throughout  his  long  career  in  and 
out  of  public  life,  James  George  Patton 

retiring  prerident  of  the  National  Parm- 
ers  Union,  has  been  a  farmer  to  the 
Nation's  service.  Tonight,  In  Denver, 
Colo.,  the  organlzaUon  which  he  has 
headed  for  25  years  Is  honoring  Mr.  Pat- 
ton for  the  long  and  dedicated  service 
he  has  given  it 

Jim  Patton's  dlstbictlons  and  accom- 
Idlshments  are  too  numerous  to  catalog 
at  this  time.  His  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  goes  back  to  1940. 
He  has  been  a  top  advisor  to  President 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  and  to  subsequent 
adminlsirations. 

Ptom  time  to  time.  Jim  Patton  has 
been  mentlooed  as  a  posBitrie  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  If  that  had  happened, 
he  undoubtedly  would  have  enjoyed  a 
period  of  distinguished  high  office,  but 
he  might  not  have  been  able  to  give  full 
sweep  to  his  many  Interests.  This  Nation 
and  the  world  might  never  have  reaped 
the  full  benefits  of  his  broad  sympathies 
and  activlUes. 

The  food  for  peace  program,  the  Pbod 
and  Agriculture  Organisation  of  the  UJf., 
even  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  war  on 
poverty  were  brought  Into  being,  to  part, 
through  Jim  Patton's  leadership. 

While  advancing  the  Interests  of  the 
family  farmer,  his  legislative  concerns 
^Tl***°  ranged  from  liealth  care  to 
^deral  aid  to  education,  from  fair  em- 
ployment practices  to  a  defense  of  ttie 
one-man,  one-vote  principle.  He  was  a 
moving  force  behtod  the  Pun  Employ- 
ment Act  of  li>48,  and  played  an  Impor- 


HON    JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNioKmctT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  came  to  me  a  very  worthy  and 
patriotic  suggestion  from  a  constituent 
who  expressed  concern  over  the  Influ- 
ence on  our  fighting  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam of  mtoortty  group  deraoni;;.raiio!.s 
Mr.  Guy  S.  Bandulli,  Jr..  Hlckorv  Road 
Waterbury,  Conn    recimmpndfMj  that  t;.c 
Treasury  Department  Ssvmps  Bond?  Di- 
vision set  aside  a  special  day  for  the  pur- 
chase of  savings  bonds  and  that  the  day 
be  called  "A  Bond  for  the  Boys."    Mr 
Sandulll    very    patriotically     su£;£P,sted 
that  the  bond  purchase  v.v\uc   hi  i;    a 
support  the  war  and  show  tr-^  {jeopie  r.f 
otlier  countries  tiuit  thei-e  are   lao  ni  ; 
lion  peof^  behind  our   boys  in  s  ij?.h 
Vietnam  and  also  make  it  clear  Xc  -  'jr 
fighting  men  that  the  demonstration."  !n 
question  are  by  a  very  small  minority 
group. 

I  have  already  thanked  Mr.  Sandulll 
for  his  recommendation  and  I  have  also 
forwarded  It  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Hbnorable  Henry  H.  Fowl- 
er. Mr.  Fowler  has  replied  that  Mr. 
SandulU's  suggestion  will  receive 
thorough  attention  and  wiU  be  given 
every  oonsldCTatlon  by  the  6avlt«s  Bonds 
Division.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  also  asked  me  to  extend  to  Mr. 
Sanduni  his  appreciation  for  Mr  Sandul- 
ll's  patriotic  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  herewith  Mr. 
Sandulli's  letter  of  February  2  to  which 
he  recommended  the  "Bond  for  the  Boys" 
day  and  I  also  Include  Secretary  Fow- 
ler's reply.  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  to  your  attention  a  sound  sug- 
gestion from  a  solid  citizen  who  Is  not 
only  concerned  for  the  well-belnp  of  our 
Armed  Force?  hax  alsr  sha\v5  Irt^rert  in 
the  Nation's  fiscal  strerun-h  and  economy. 

WiTKEBCaT.  COWM.. 

February  2. 196$. 
The  Honorable  Johm  6.  UoMaaair, 
HoutA  Oglce  BuHdiajf, 
Washinglim,  DjD. 

Da»a  Sot:   On  a  re^ervf.   r,f*<.s.;--a.-'     '   heard 
that  our  boya  In  S  >uii.   , ,,-;..:  -;   .ery 
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low  sptnu  becauM  of  Ui«  demooatnttlona  at 
aome  of  zhe  p«ripir  her«  In  tb«  8t»te«. 

Couid  it  b«  poe83bl«  to  Mt  mK1«  I  day  In 
the  DMX  fiitiije  wber*b7  eTery  "bead  of  U>« 
hoii»«hold  ■  would  buy  one  or  mor«  UJB.  Sav- 
inga  Bonds  els  a  token  of  our  support  for  the 
BgliUng  men  and  also  sbow  support  for  the 
poiicies  erf  our  Oovernnaent.  This  day  could 
be  caJled  for  exajr.|->le,  "A  Bond  for  the  Boys." 
This  bond  wouid  help  support  the  war  and 
show  the  people  of  other  oounirlea  that  there 
axe  180  mil'.ian  people  behind  our  180,000 
b<iy<i  in  South  Vietnam. 

Maybe  th-a  would  be  a  sinall  way  of  show- 
ing our  f.gh'lr.i?  men  that  theee  demonstra- 
tions ar?  fritr:  i  very  small  minority  group. 
I  w    i:l1   4pr)r».  late  your  comments. 

Out  R.  SaMstrixx.  Jr. 

The  Sr.i  HETAgT  or  nn  TSKsstniT, 

W::.in.tngton.  DC,  March  7.  1966. 
The  Honorable  JoHX  8.  Monaoan. 
HoMxe  of  Repretentativt* , 
W axhington    D  C 

DxAS  Ms  Mo.NniiAN  We  appreciate  the  In- 
terest you  evidence  In  o\ir  MTlngs  bonds 
program  by  forwarding  the  good  suggestion 
from  your  fonsU'uent.  Mr  Ouy  R.  SandulU, 
Jr    of  Water  bury,  Oonn 

L«t  me  aasure  you  that  otir  Savings  Bonds 
Division  haji  been  acquainted  with  the  sug- 
gestion arid  t.hdt  It  will  be  given  every  con- 
sideration The  Idea  la  similar  to  one  used 
efTecUveiy  d'orlng  the  first  war  bond  drives. 

In  the  words  of  Preeldent  Johnson,  as  he 
ai:inounced  the  higher  Interest  rate  ot  4.15 
percent,  !t  supports  our  fighting  men  m 
Vletniun  who  need  to  b«  supported  at  this 
very  hour  and  !t  supports  the  cauae  of  our 
freedom  everywhere  in  the  world."  A  copy 
of  the  f»resld«>n:  8  statement  Is  enclosed. 

I  know  yixj  reallae  that  our  savings  bonds 
people  receive  numerous  suggestions  related 
to  the  pr<:>motion  of  our  program.  However, 
in  relation  to  its  applloabUlty  and  within 
the  frameworlt  of  our  budgetary  allocations, 
Ut  aandullrs  Bonds  for  the  Boys"  recom- 
mendation wui  receive  thorough  attention, 

I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  extend  to  him 
our  ippre'-iatloii  for  his  patriotic  concern 
and  we  ire  indebted  to  you  for  your  thought- 
fulness. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H»niT  H.  PowLn 


CoatefTAtion  and  the  Con^reit 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiacoNBO) 

IK  THB  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSENTATHnSS 

Monday.  March  14,  1966 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  had  the 
prtvliet;e  of  addressing  the  30th  annual 
convenUon  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration at  L>ie  Hotel  Hilton  In  Pittsburgh 
last  Friday  March  11.  I  Include  the 
text  of  my  remarks  hereafter: 

CoNSmVATlON   AND   THX  CONGEaSS 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  your  30th 
birthday  party  There  are  aome  who  might 
not  like  tD  admit  to  the  paaaage  of  the 
great  divide  which  a  30th  birthday  signifies. 
But  when  vou  iook  back  at  the  America  of 
1936  wher.  rhe  .Vational  Wildlife  PederaUon 
first  convened  an  .\merlc*  of  a  conservation 
movement  ip  it^i:.rit  the  ropes,  with  the  re- 
mains of  our  ;  >reBt8  burning,  our  toll  erod- 
ing, and  f)'jr  d  ;iitii  and  geese  about  to  go 
tr.?  psuvs^T.ger  pigeon — you  can  b« 
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proud  of  your  30th  birthday  and  the  progreaa 
you  have  made. 

It  U  good  to  share  the  platform  with  a  dla- 
tingnlahed  eonaervatlonlst.  Oor.  William 
Scranton.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  the 
House  of  Representative*  Banking  and 
Currency  Conunlttee  with  BUl  Scranton  aome 
years  ago.  Now.  you  may  not  think  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  as  the 
center  of  the  conservation  movement.  But 
when  we  needed  to  get  a  bill  through  Con- 
gress making  available  surpltis  Qovcmment 
grain  unfit  for  human  consumption  for  mi- 
gratory waterfowl,  we  wangled  the  bill  before 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  theory  that 
surplus  grain  was  essentially  a  banking  op- 
eration. Anyway  It  worked,  and  the  blU 
became  law. 

In  discussing  conservation  and  the  Con- 
gress, let  me  exude  some  optimism.  I  am 
optimistic  because  in  a  democracy,  people 
In  the  end  get  what  they  really  want.  And 
the  American  public  la  now  ready  to  back  an 
all-out  drive  on  man's  pollution  of  his 
environment. 

The  American  public  has  had  enough  of 
streams  and  lakes  which  stink  to  the  heavens 
from  human  wastes,  which  are  gory  with 
the  blood  of  packinghouses,  which  are 
sterile  from  the  acids  from  minea  and  in- 
dustries, which  are  covered  with  a  coating 
of  detergent  foam  from  somebody's  laundry, 
or  of  cottage  cheese  from  a  processing  plant. 
The  American  public  Is  fed  to  the  teeth  with 
air  that  Is  polluted  with  harmful  gases  and 
solids.  We  are  deeply  ashamed  with  the 
contamination  of  our  land  by  longlastlng 
pesticide  poisons. 

What  about  water  pollution?  Fortunately, 
people  no  longer  are  debating  whether  pollu- 
tion should  be  abated.  Now  they  are  de- 
bating how  pollution  control  can  best  be 
achieved.  Are  we  ready  to  pay  for  It?  The 
people  of  New  York  State  said  so  last  fall 
by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  Cltlaens  of  St. 
Louis,  of  Omaha,  and  of  Kansas  City  and 
Portland,  Greg,  have  said  so.  And  the 
President  Is  calling  for  a  musalve  water 
cleanup  campaign,  one  affecting  rivers  from 
their  headwaters  to  their  mouths.  There  is 
reason  for  optimism  here,  If  we  will  but  keep 
moving. 

Air  pollution  Is  a  particularly  insidious 
problem,  because  the  harmful  gases  are  gen- 
erally Invisible.  We  often  do  not  recognize 
the  dangers  until  an  epidemic  of  respiratory 
diseases  hits,  or  until  gardeners  no  longer 
can  grow  leafy  vegetables  near  the  highways, 
or  until  there  Is  extensive  structural  damage 
to  buildings  and  bridges — an  $11  billion  bill 
annually. 

A  prime  cause  of  air  pollution  Is  automo- 
bile exhausts.  It  is  high  time  we  take  notice 
of  the  automobile  population  explosion — 
incidentally,  one  population  explosion  we 
can  discuss  without  raising  the  religious 
Usue. 

The  auto  industry,  we  learn.  Is  equipping 
new  1968  models  with  air  pollution  control 
devices.  But  will  people  keep  the  air  pollu- 
tion devices  on  their  autoe  and  use  them? 
More  Important,  will  they  pay  the  coet  of 
keeping  the  engine  tuned  up  and  running  at 
peak  efflclency — for  no  exhaust  device  can 
ever  replace  a  faulty  combustion  process? 
Will  they  help  reduce  refuse  biu-nlng?  I  am 
confident  they  will,  but  conservationists 
and  other  concerned  citizens  must  Intensify 
their  educational  campaigns  In  this  direction. 

Can  we  afford  to  be  optimistic  about  pesti- 
cide poisons'  Well.  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies are  tightening  controls.  Industry  Is 
doing  a  better  Job  of  educating  {>eople  in 
the  proper  use  of  these  dangerous  materials. 
Pesticide  research  la  getting  Important 
money  in  the  Federal  budget.  I  have  hopes 
that  we  can  develop  biological  controls  that 
will  control  peats  without  poisoning  the  en- 
vironment. 


We  can  be  optimistic  about  the  eetabllah- 
ment  of  public  outdoor  recreation  areas, 
even  though  the  President's  program  to 
round  out  the  National  Park  Semoe  by  1972 
appears  ambitious.  The  Congress  this  year 
already  has  enacted  legislation  establlahing 
the  Oa^  Lookout  Naticmal  nnoahoie  in  North 
Carolina,  It  appears  poastble  that  the  fol- 
lowing  areas  also  can  be  eatabUshed  this 
year :  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and  Indiana  Dunea 
Lakeshores  In  Michigan  and  Indiana,  Oregon 
Dunes  Seashore  in  Oregon,  the  Guadafupe 
MounUlns  NaUonal  Park  In  Texas,  and  the 
Bighorn  Canyon  and  Flaming  Oorge  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas  In  the  West. 

A  lot  of  action  Is  scheduled  for  this  year 
on  classifying  wUdemesaee,  on  eat«kbll«hlng 
wildlife  refuges.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  optimis- 
tic about  the  chances  at  the  wild  rivers  bill 
(a  topic  which  your  handsome  National 
Wildlife  magaaine  covers  so  beautifully  in 
the  ciurent  issue).  Several  of  us  Wlscon- 
slnltea  are  plugging  mightUy  for  establish- 
ment of  scenic  waterways  on  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  Wolf.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  would 
save  not  only  one  of  the  Midwest's  last  free- 
flowing  rivers,  but  one  of  our  historic  Indian 
tribes,  the  Menotninees,  which  lives  alona 
Its  banks. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities.  The 
Redwoods,  the  Buffalo,  and  Allagash  Rivers, 
and  the  North  Cascades  simply  must  be  pre- 
served.    I  am  convinced  that  they  will  be. 

All  of  us  are  awaiting  the  results  of  the 
new  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
I  am  hopeful  that  only  those  lands  which  are 
actually  needed  for  residential,  commercial, 
or  Industrial  sites  will  pass  out  of  Federal 
ownership.  Theae  public  landa  that  remain 
must  be  managed  for  multiple  usee,  includ- 
ing fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation. 

Speaking  of  multiple  use,  you  and  I  have 
seen  the  devastating  effect  of  six-strand 
barbed  wire  fences  and  hog  fences  erected 
by  livestock  Interests  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Ifanagement  on  the  pubUc  domain  In  the 
Western  States.  The  fences  may  hold  the 
sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  but  they  also  Inter- 
fere with  the  natural  migration  of  our  prlce- 
leaa  antelope  resource.  You  and  I  have  seen 
the  plcturea  of  antelope  that  get  caught  on 
the  prongs  of  the  barbed  wire  fence  and 
starve  to  death. 

It  has  been  an  exciting  experience  for  me 
to  work  with  Tom  Bell  and  others  in  the 
Wyoming  Wildlife  Federation  in  standing  up 
for  the  public's  interest  in  these  beautiful 
animals.  We  have  brought  our  fight  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  morning 
I  am  happy  to  annotmce  that  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Director  Charles  Stoddard  has 
Just  Informed^  me  that  the  Bureau  will,  from 
here  on  out,  cancel  the  grazing  permit  of 
any  grazer  who  puts  up  an  unauthorized 
fence  on  the  public  domain;  and  that  the 
Bureau  Is  working  to  Identify  unauthorized 
fences  already  erected,  and  will  require  that 
they  be  taken  down  or  otherwise  modified 
In  order  to  permit  the  free  migration  of 
antelope. 

This  is  progress.  I  hall  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  and  BLM  Director  Stoddard  for 
It.  And  I  applaud  the  Wildlife  Federation 
for  yet  another  successful  fight. 

I  am  sure  you  also  are  aware  that  with 
the  advent  of  the  Job  Corps,  many  of  our 
young  people  are  being  sent  to  camps 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  to  assist  in 
important  conservation  management  work. 
We.  therefore,  should  give  our  support  to  Di- 
rector Charles  Stoddard  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  for  suggesting  that  appli- 
cants for  Job  Corps  work  be  competent  and 
alert  to  the  requirements  for  the  particular 
effort  In  which  they  will  be  involved.  In 
Director  Stoddard,  we  have  a  dynamic  leader 
who  will  do  a  Job  if  he  U  given  the  right  per* 
sonnel  and  tools  to  work  with. 


Tbara  Is  raaaoo  for  opttrntam  In  the  nerw 
cropland  adjustment  program.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlctilture  and  the  State  wild- 
life agenclea  work  out  cooperative  programa, 
I  am  confident  that  thoiaMtada  of  acres  of 
privately  owned  land  can  ba  opened  to  pub- 
lic hunting  and  flihing^  Ttila  la  another  area 
where  you  can  provide  real  leadership. 

When  we  atop  water  and  air  pollution,  we 
help  protect  fish  and  wlldllXe.  When  we 
preserve  areas  for  public  recreation  rather 
than  for  commercial  or  industrial  sites,  we 
help  wildlife.  When  we  manage  public  lands 
for  multiple  nae  or  take  private  lands  out  of 
intensive  agricultural  production,  we  en- 
hance the  opportunities  for  wildlife. 

But  we  need  to  do  mora.  We  need  to  halt 
the  drainage  ot  wet  landa  of  prime  Impor- 
tance to  flab  and  wildlife.  We  have  put  a 
stop  to  Federal  aubetdlea  for  the  drainage  of 
waterfowl  wet  lands,  but  uosubsidized  drain- 
age goes  on. 

Wo  need  to  preserve  more  duck  pro- 
dnctlon  areas.  I  hope  that  the  accelerated 
waterfowl  wetlands  acqulsttion  program  can 
be  accelerated  some  more,  I  have  Joined 
Congreaanaan  Dutcxu.  and  Baylor  in  spon- 
soring new  legislation  which  would  allow 
UJ3.  duck  stamp  funds  obtained  by  a  volun- 
tary surcharge  to  be  used  to  set  aslda  wet- 
lands In  Canada  and  also  In  the  United  States 
for  propagation  purposes  and  for  establish- 
ment of  wintering  grounds  In  Mexico.  Under 
this  legislation,  volunteer  citizens  groups 
such  as  Wetlanda  for  Wildlife  and  your  own 
National  WUdllfe  Federatioti  afflUatea  will  be 
able,  through  private  funda,  to  acquire  these 
areas  where  presently  there  is  objection  to 
their  being  acquired  as  public  areas.  A  dollar 
spent  in  a  Canadian  marsh  or  In  the  prairie 
pothole  country  of  the  United  States  may 
breed  a  lot  more  ducks  few  our  flyways.  It 
may  also  be  Important  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  funds  tor  wintering  grounds  in  Mexico. 

We  must  set  aside  areas  for  the  protection 
of  endangered  species  of  wildlife,  not  only  in 
the  United  SUtes  but  all  over  the  world.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  looking  toward 
an  International  United  Nations  conference 
In  which  all  governments  can  Join  In  ^co- 
operative effort  to  conserve  wildlife.  Inter- 
national trade  Is  wlldltfe  and  its  prodoots 
must  be  controlled.  This  trmfllc  today  threat- 
ens aeany  qiecies  of  birds,  mammala.  and  rep- 
tiles. We  must  detnonstrate  the  economic 
and  aplrltual  values  of  wUdilfe.  Wa  must 
combat  faablona — auch  as  the  leopard  skin 
coat  fad,  and  superstitions — such  aa  the  be- 
lief that  powdered  rhlnocerous  horn  is  a  sex 
stimulant.  We  must  help  the  new  coun- 
tries— end  some  of  the  older  ones  as  well — de- 
velop their  own  sound  conservation  programs. 

This  has  been  an  optimtatic  report.  But 
pleaae  dont  disband,  on  yoror  ISth  birthday, 
with  mutxtal  congratulatloas  that  Uie  Job  ot 
preserving  wildlife  is  done.  On  the  plane  to 
Pittsburgh,  I  read  In  Esquire  of  the  vision  of 
the  future  of  Dr.  William  Cummins  of  the 
Navy's  Taylor  Model  Basin.  They're  devek>i>- 
tng  a  horercraft  that  will  be  ready  to  go 
ahortly.  And  here  la  what  Dr.  Cummlna 
aays: 

"If  I  were  a  dudt  hunter  I'd  cruise  over 
swamp  graas  and  use  my  boat  for  a  blind. 
If  I  were  a  fisherman,  I'd  want  an  Inflatable 
hovercraft  that  I  cotUd  unfold  from  the 
tnmk  of  my  car.  and  then  attach  an  out- 
board motor  and  hover  along  a  rocky 
stream  •  •  •  at  90  or  40  mUea  an  hour." 

If  we  can  ground  Dr.  Cuauntna  for  jtist  a 
few  years,  we  may  be  able  to  save  oor  fleh 
end  wildlife  yei. 

The  National  WUdllfe  Federation,  alnce  the 
beginning,  haa  taken  the  lead  in  eoordinat- 
tag  conaereattoa  eScrta.  Women's  and 
y>"tfa  orgaalsatknia.  drlo  ctabe.  garden 
poopa,  and  even  v^^*Tr^  labor  have  vital 
^teresta  la  the  ttata^  you  stand  for.  Invite 
Uton  to  jotB  ]wu.     Zero  In  on  broedaoala 


conaervMUon  problena.  rather  than  dlrectteg 
your  major  efforts  toward  detailed  hunting 
and  fishing  regulations. 

It  was  my  friend,  the  late  Clem  Btlller  of 
California,  who  told  you  back  In  1981  that 
tbe  word  "oooper^tlon**  haa  a  »*>«gt,'<»'  effect 
on  Congressmen.  "We  are  so  busy  being 
giDund  down  by  ttie  relwtleas  effecU  of 
political  competition."  he  said,  "that  the 
parties  who  can  sing  in  unison  are  greeted 
with  open  arms.  To  the  conciliator  we  are 
frequently  wining  to  give  our  derotloii." 

Nor  should  we  automatically  oonsldw  that 
all  Industry  Is  bad  for  conservation.  Tbe 
petroleum  industry,  I  am  told,  has  made  real 
atrldea  toward  reducing  its  damage  to  nat- 
ural resources.  Many  timber  concerns  pro- 
vide outstanding  recreational  opportunities 
on  lands  managed  for  sustained  yield.  Some 
electric  power  interests  recogfntze  the  valuee 
of  pieeervlBg  certain  streams  aa  wild  rivers. 
And  so  it  goee.  I  think  you  weU  can  meet 
with  many  of  these  groups  to  find  ways  ol 
cooperating  for  tbe  benefit  of  conscrTatloa. 

Above  all,  I  urge  you  to  keep  your  own 
organizations  strong.  Develop  intelligent, 
responsibie,  and  dedicated  leaders  who  have 
a  recoginlzed  status  in  their  own  com- 
munlttes.  Organize  affSIiate  groups  in  all 
areas  to  give  you  broad  representation. 
Make  your  voices  heard  in  tbe  State  Capi- 
tols— and  In  Washington,  D.C.  As  one  who 
knows — and  as  one  who  can  say  this  sort  of 
thing — take  the  Information  which  your  na- 
tlozml  headquarters  develops  and  distributee 
so  effectively,  and  then  act  on  it.  Button- 
hole your  Congressmen  when  they  are  at 
home.  Oet  them  committed  on  speclfle  laauea 
before  the  electlona.  Write  us.  Wire  ua. 
Call  us.  I  can  honeatly  say  that  moet  Mem- 
bers ot  Congress  really  want  to  know  what 
you — their  constituents — think  about  cur- 
rent iaruea.  There  are  more  conservatlonlata 
in  tbe  Congreas  than  you  might  think. 

Conservation  Is  %n  attitude,  an  approach, 
a  concept  which  permeates  our  Uvea.  As  a 
conservationist,  I  vrtsh  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  wrtl  aa  it  presaea  forward  to 
bring  this  concept  to  all  tlM  people  of  tbe 
United  States. 
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Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Most  Rev.  Bishop  Zoltan  Beky,  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Federation  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  all  naticms. 
Creator  and  Keeper  of  all  people. 

We  stand  before  Thee  In  humble  rev- 
erence as  leaders  and  chosen  represent- 
atives of  this  great  Nation. 

We  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  this  great 
assembly.  We  confess  that  we  are  un- 
able to  carry  the  heavy  responslbUltiea 
of  our  enormous  tasks,  without  Thy  help. 
We  pray  for  Thy  guidance  and  Thy 
wisdom. 

Our  entire  world,  divided  as  it  is.  needs 
Thy  deliverance.  Maike  us  all  the  In- 
strument of  Thy  will. 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  country,  "the 
land  of  the  free  and  tbe  home  of  the 
brave." 

We  pray  for  ofur  Nation,  for  our  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  with  the  Aimed 
Forces,  for  our  sons  fighting  In  the  jun- 
gles of  Vietnam,  against  the  moet  cru^ 
enfraipa  of  our  civilization — ^fighting  for 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  all  mankind. 


Of  ant  then  victory  that  their  suffer- 
ings and  aacilfieea  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Ob  this  day.  O  Ood.  we  remember  the 
heroic  sacrifices  of  a  small,  but  brave 
nation,  the  people  of  Hungary,  who  de- 
fended the  frontiers  of  civilization  and 
faith  lor  thousands  ol  years,  and  ren- 
dered many  sacrifices  for  the  freedom 
and  peace  of  others. 

Since  It  Is  the  day  of  freedom  in  their 
history,  we  pray  for  Thy  help  that  the 
true  day  of  lasting  freedom  may  come  to 
this  nation  which  is  now  subjugated  by 
its  oppressors  and  forces  of  evil. 

We  pray  for  our  beloved  President, 
our  Speaker.  Strengthen  them  in  these 
most  dllDcult  arid  challenging  times  of 
our  history.    In  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  wrttincr  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr  Oelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles  : 
On  March  14,  1966: 

H.R.  1484.  An  act  for  the  rcUef  of  Mrs. 
Loneta  Hackney;  and 

HJl.  4928.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlzuyo 
Hoshleakl. 

On  March  16.1966: 

H.R.  1388B.  An  act  to  authorln  appro- 
priattona  during  tbe  fkacal  year  1966  for 
procurement  erf  aircraft,  miasUea,  naval  ee*- 
aela,  tracked  combat  vehldea.  raeearch.  de- 
vek^ment.  teat,  evaluation,  and  military 
construction  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  amiounced 
that  tbe  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

BJl.  4aa.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954  and  the  ClvU  Service  Betlrement  Act 
with  regard  to  filing  daalgnatlon  of  bene- 
ficiary, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  9584.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  ao  aa  to  provide 
further  for  tbe  prevention  of  acddants  In 
ooal   mines:   and 

BSL  8090,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dia- 
contlnua&ca  of  the  Postal  Savlnga  System, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  metsiage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pAsaed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  ckf  the  House  of  the  fol- 
towing  titles: 

HJ{.  1M7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  oaftaiu  aaoounta  and  restoratlaa 
of  employment  benefits  to  certain  Govern- 
ment offieera  and  employees  improperly  de- 
prived thereof,  and  for  other  purpoaes:  and 

HM.  10553.  An  act  to  preserve  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
the  Federal  Rnployeea'  Orotip  Ufe  InannuM* 
Act  of  iSM,  and  the  Mderal  Fmrilnje— 
Health  Bancftte  Act  ot  IBM  tor  eongrea- 
aiona]  employeea  reeelvinc  eertain  congraa- 
slonal  staff  fellowahlpa. 
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The  messa^  ■  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  u-)  a  bill  ot  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing Ulle . 

3  2614  An  ail  to  provl<le  for  UJ8.  par- 
ticipation in  the  1967  statewide  celebra- 
tion    ot     the     centennial     ol     the     Alaska 

Purchase 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  thp  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested 

S  m'i  An  act  to  validate  ttae  action  of 
the  Acting  Superintendent.  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  in  extending  the  1955  leave  year 
for  certain  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2719  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOtb 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by 
the  United  States  from  Russia; 

8.  a«3l.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Scranton 
Association.  Inc..  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Scranton.  Pa.; 

3.  2835.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association;  and 

3.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
approve  selecting  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  to  support  its  recommen- 
dations that  the  State  of  Utah  be  designated 
as  the  site  for  the  1973  winter  Olympic 
gameR 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  12169)  enUtled  "An  act  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sparkkaw  and  Mr.  Hicxenloopir  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HON.  HENRY  D    LARCADE 

M.'  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dres.s  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ix^ui.slar.a'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EDWARDS  Of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaicer  and  Members  of  the  House,  as 
the  Congressman  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Ixiulslana,  it  is  my  solemn  duty 
to  announce  the  demise  of  one  of  my 
predecessors,  the  very  able  statesman 
and  loyal  American,  Henry  D.  Larcade, 
Jr 

ThLs  gentleman  distinguished  himself 
as  a  Member  of  this  Chamber  represent- 
ing Louisiana's  Seventh  District  from 
194.3  through  1953.  After  a  long  illness. 
Mr  Larcade,  at  the  age  of  76.  passed 
away  on  March  14  In  the  quiet  of  his 
home  in  Opelousas.  St.  Landry  Parish. 
La 

C^ENCRAI.     LXAW     TO     WXTXtTO 

Mr  SpetUcsr.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  be  allowed  5 
iei?Lsiative  days  in  which  to  prepare  and 
Insert  Into  tne  RkcoiD  remarks  of  sym- 
pathy and  esteem  relating  to  the  life  and 
service  of  our  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  D   Larcade,  Jr. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  HAbert]. 

Mr.  U^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  with  my  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  delightfxil  people,  I  feel, 
who  has  served  in  this  body.  Henry  Lar- 
cade. Not  only  was  he  delightful  as  an 
individual,  as  a  person,  as  a  friend,  but 
he  was  energetic  and  effective  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  in  representing  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Larcade.  as  it 
might  well  be  said  In  Louisiana,  was 
bom  to  politics.  He  was  reared  In  a 
political  atmosphere.  He  served  his 
State  for  many  years  in  the  State  legis- 
lature before  coming  to  the  Congress. 
He  retired  from  the  Congress  voluntar- 

Uy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  years  In 
which  he  served  here  those  who  served 
with  him  will  always  remember  this  re- 
markable man.  Few  of  us,  however,  re- 
member or  know  of  his  participation  In 
politics  which  dates  back  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  he 
represented  the  State  of  Louisiana  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Inaugural  parade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  then  on  the  name 
of  "Larcade"  was  written  across  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  in  this  body  he  exemplified  the 
courage  and  Independence  to  which 
few  men  can  lay  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

BOCGS]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  concur  In  the  statements  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Edwards]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
HiBERT],  In  paying  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague,  Henry  Larcade. 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  Larcade  was  beloved 
in  our  State.  He  had  many,  many 
friends  In  this  body.  He  served  with 
distinction  here  for  a  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coincldentally,  I  was 
pointing  out  on  yesterday,  as  we  observed 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  statehood  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  leading  role 
which  he  played  In  securing  the  passage 
of  that  statehood  resolution.  Almost  at 
the  minute  that  I  was  speaking,  Mr. 
Larcade  died  at  his  home  in  Opelousas. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  work  that  he  did  for 
the  State  of  Hawaii  was  one  of  his  great- 
est achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  lived  a  long  fruitful 
life.  He  will  be  missed  by  the  people  of 
my  State.  Mrs.  Boggs  Joins  me  In  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Larcade  and  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  [Mr. 

Mr.  PAJSSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
personal  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Henry  Larcade.  He  was  indeed  a  dedi- 
cated American.  He  rendered  distin- 
guished service  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  \ 

Henry  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  for  a  period  of  10  years,  January 
3,  1943  to  January  3,  1953.  He  was  a 
Member  when  I  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1947.  His  assistance  to  me  as  a  fresh- 
man Member,  and  his  personal  friend- 
ship which  has  lasted  throughout  the 
years,  have  made  my  life  infinitely  more 
rewarding  and  pleasant. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Henry's  efforts 
were  directed  toward  the  betterment  of 
his  fellow  man  and  his  country.  As  a 
young  man  just  out  of  school,  he  served 
with  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War 
I.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Henry  was  active  in  educational, 
banking,  civic,  and  pollUcad  affairs.  He 
served  in  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature 
prior  to  and  subsequent  to  his  service  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  His  decision  not  to 
seek  reelection  in  1952  was  Indeed  a  loss 
to  this  House  and  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  truly  be 
grateful  for  the  life  and  work  of  this 
great  American.  Indeed,  this  world  Is  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  for  Henry 
Larcade's  having  lived  in  it. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  personal 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  and  devoted 
wife,  Virginia,  and  to  the  other  members 
of  his  family.  I  pray  that  God  will  com- 
fort them  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I,  too,  would  like  to  concur  In  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleagues  and  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Larcade  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  the  former  Con- 
gressman quite  well,  because  upon  his 
retirement  from  this  body  he  served  4 
years  In  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, of  which  I  was  a  member,  and 
ip  which  body  I  was  a  colleague  of  his. 
He  brought  much  to  that  body  during 
the  4  years  of  his  service  there. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  the 
people  of  Hawaii  at  the  passing  away  of 
an  outstanding  former  Congressman,  the 
Honorable  Henry  Dominique  Larcade, 
Jr.,  of  Louisiana.  Though  Representa-" 
tive  Larcade  was  best  known  for  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana, he  is  remembered  by  us  for  his  un- 
flagging efforts  on  behalf  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii  during  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  the  US.  dpngress. 

Bom  in  1890.  li^rr- Larcade,  banker  by 
profession,  entered  public  life  early  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  In  the  St. 
Landry  Parish  In  Louisiana  from  1913  to 
1928.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Stote  Senate  from  1928  to  1932,  served 
that  iBody  as  assistant  clerk  from  1932  to 
1936.  and  then  became  a  member  of  the 
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state  house  of  representatives  from  1936 
to  1940. 

In  1943.  Mr.  Larcade  entered  the  78th 
Congress  and  was  elected  to  four  suc- 
ceeding terms,  for  a  total  of  10  years  of 
able  and  effective  work  in  this  body.  He 
chose  not  to  stand  for  reelection  in  1952 
but  the  call  of  public  life  was  too  strong, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  his  State's 
senate  again  from  1956  to  1960. 

We  Join  in  the  deep  sadness  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana  at  the  loss  of  this 
dedicated  public  servant,  and  I  want  to 
assure  them  that  Representative  Lar- 
cade's unrelenting  efforts  In  attempting 
to  procure  statehood  status  for  us  will 
not  be  forgotten.  His  works  will  live 
after  him.  for  he  was  a  man  whose  career 
inspired  the  profound  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  citizens  from  all  sections  of 
this  great  land  who  knew  of  his  devotion 
to  the  public  good. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 
AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask^ 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Public  Lands  and  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST    TO   FILE    PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUNGARIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  date 
the  Hungarian  Independence  of  March 
15,  1848,  is  commemorated  as  well  as  the 
magnificent  courage  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
the  leader  of  that  revolution.  This 
great  Hungarian  patriot  visited  In  the 
United  States  of  America  and  was  highly 
honored  by  our  people  for  his  fight 
against  Hapsburg  rule.  It  was  Just  10 
years  ago  in  1956  that  another  Hungar- 
ian revolution  took  place  for  the  purpose 
of  freeing  these  people  from  Communist 
domination.  Now,  10  years  later,  in  1966. 
they  are  still  trying.  During  the  past 
3  months  approximately  5,000  persons 
have  been  arrested  in  Hungary  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  against  Russia. 
The  Hungarian  people  ha^  proven  that 


their  ideas  of  freedom  are  similar  to  our 
own. 
I  have  risen,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ranlnd 

the  House  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
684,  introduced  last  October  7  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man HoRTON,  is  a  resolution  which  recog- 
nizes and  honors  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters. 

As  we  remember  today  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Hungarian  independence 
drive  of  1848,  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  we  recall  the  nearer  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  revolution  in  our  own  day, 
which  will  be  fast  approaching  this  faU. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  OVER  CATTLE 
HIDES  AND  LEATHER  ARE  HARM- 
FUL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Imposed  export 
quotas  on  hides.  I  asked  immediately 
for  a  Justification  for  this  action  and  I 
have  now  received  their  answer.  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  at  all  justified  according 
to  the  documents  that  I  have  received. 
These  documents  and  excuses  Ignore  the 
fact  that  there  are  an  abundance  of 
substitutes  to  cover  any  shortages  that 
may  exist.  They  Ignore  the  fact  that 
hides  went  up  from  very  low  prices  to 
the  prices  at  which  they  have  recently 
been  selling.  The  Justifications  ignore 
the  fact  that  foreigners  were  willing  to 
pay  the  prices  that  they  were  paying  for 
hides  and  that  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  hides  they  buy  are  of  Inferior 
quality  anyway  and  there  is  no  adequate 
U.S.  market  for  all  those  inferior  hides. 

This  action  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  reduced  our  ability  to 
lower  our  balance  of  payments  since  the 
reduced  prices  are  below  what  foreign 
customers  are  willing  to  pay  and  the 
volume  will  be  reduced. 

The  cost  of  the  green  hide  in  a  $20 
pair  of  shoes  is  less  than  20  cents  and 
I  do  not  think  anybody  should  get  ex- 
cited about  that.  While  the  price  of 
shoes  was  going  up  $10,  the  cost  of  the 
green  hide  did  not  Increase  by  10  cents. 

This  order  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  tumbled  hide  prices  and  re- 
duced the  price  of  live  cattle  the  equiva- 
lent of  25  cents  per  hundredweight  on 
those  cattle.  The  real  cost  of  this  im-. 
Justified  order,  I  suggest  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  come  out  of  the  hides  of  cattle  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  protesting  against  this  export 
quota  on  hides. 


INCREASING  IMPORTATION  OP 
GLOVES 

Mr.  WHITEN EK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  inquiries  from  glove 
manufacturers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict calling  to  my  attention  the  effect 
that  the  increasing  importation  of  gloves 
is  having  upon  our  domestic  glove  in- 
dustry. 

My  constituents  are  experiencing  eco- 
nomic distress  by  reason  of  the  competi- 
tive advantage  foreign  glove  manufac- 
turers are  enjoying.  With  lower  labor 
and  material  costs,  foreign  glove  manu- 
facturers can  place  their  product  on  the 
American  market  at  a  price  domestic 
manufacturers  cannot  hope  to  meet. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Cwnmission  has  fur- 
nished me  with  Information  which  indi- 
cates that,  in  1961,  4,649.111  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves  with  a  value  of  $37,275,184  were 
Imported  into  the  United  States.  The 
average  unit  value  per  dozen  pairs  of 
these  Imported  gloves  was  $8.02. 

In  1965,  7,989,423  dozen  pairs  of  gloves, 
valued  at  $61,555,189,  were  Imported  into 
the  United  States.  The  average  unit 
value  per  dozen  pairs  of  these  gloves  was 
$7.70. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  foreign 
gloves  were  sold  In  the  United  States  In 
1965  at  a  cheaper  price  than  were  for- 
eign-manufactured gloves  in  1961.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  however,  the  cost 
of  gloves  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  Increased.  In  1965,  it  cost  the 
American  glove  manufacturer  approxi- 
mately $13.50  per  dozen  pairs  to  plaice 
his  product  on  the  market. 

I  have  a  number  of  glove  manufactur- 
ing firms  In  my  district.  These  firms 
are  being  adversely  affected  by  the  in- 
creasing importation  of  cheap  foreign- 
made  gloves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress wUl  look  into  this  matter  In  an  ef- 
fort to  secure  some  relief  for  the  Ameri- 
can glove  manufacturing  industry. 


APPOINTMENT     OP     DR.     EDWARD 
GARDINER  LATCH  AS  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  AR£3'n>S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shoiild 
like  to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI 
in  expressing  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
appreciation  of  your  having  named  Rev. 
Dr.  Latch  to  serve  as  our  Acting  Chap- 
lain. He  is  Indeed  a  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  ovu-  late  beloved  Dr.  Braskamp 
and  to  all  who  have  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity. 

In  so  honoring  Dr.  Latch  you  do  honor 
to  all  of  us.  You  have  selected  to  guide 
and  counsel  us  a  man  who  is  truly  a  man 
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of  Gc'd  i-hose  entire  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  performance  of  God's  work 
and  the  realization  of  God's  kingdom  on 
"arth. 

Dr.  Latch  has  been  pastor  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Methodist  Church  for  25  years. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  be  one  of  his 
parishioners  for  many,  many  years.  His 
sermons  are  rich  In  knowledge  of  the 
xays  of  man  as  well  as  the  teachings  of 
Che  ways  of  God.  One  cannot  sit  In  his 
presence  but  recognize  he  is  In  the 
presence  of  a  man  of  both  wisdom  and 
faith,  and  be  inspired. 

Dr  Latch  Is  not  only  a  theologian.  He 
is  a  scholarly  man  of  letters,  knowledge- 
able In  the  vast  scope  of  man's  endeav- 
ors. As  he  ha.s  inspired  and  enriched 
the  lives  of  his  own  congregation  and 
countless  others  who  have  known  him. 
he  will  inspire  and  enrich  the  Members 
of  this  House  as  we  hear  him  In  his  dally 
.Tiomlng  prayer  and  have  opportunity  to 
visit  with  him. 

It  ha.s  been  my  very  great  privilege  to 
be  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Latch.  I  can- 
no'  ,j<36S!bly  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am 
that  our  beloved  Speaker  has  named  him 
to  serve  us  as  our  Acting  Chaplain. 

Mr  HERLONQ.    Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABENDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  dls- 
tL'.gulshed  friend  from  Illinois,  and  com- 
pliment the  Speaker  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  selection  of  Dr. 
Later.  3-=^  our  Chaplain. 

M.-  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  MLs- 
siisippi. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

I  have  personally  known  Dr.  Latch  for 
many  yeara  I  worship  in  his  church. 
He  is  a  great  and  good  man.  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  greatly  loved,  admired,  and 
appreciated  by  the  Members  of  this 
House,  as  he  IS  by  the  members  of  Met- 
ropolitan Memorial  Methodist  Church. 

Our  Speaker  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
such  a  fine  selection. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
•v.::  -.ne  sentleman  yield? 

M-  .AREKOe.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  dlstlngi.iished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  others,  and  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Speaker  on  his  making  Or. 
Latch  our  temporary  Chaplain  during 
th-  remainder  of  the  89th  Cor\gress. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^enueman  yield? 

Mr  .^R FINDS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  .ALBERT.  I  rise  only  to  associate 
my  self  -ivlth  the  remarks  of  my  friend 
f:om  Illinois.  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  hearing  Dr.  Latch  a  number  of 
times  He  is  a  great  preacher  and  de- 
voted Christian  leader.  Hr  will  serve  us 
here  in  the  high  traditions  of  those  who 


have  occupied  this  Important  ofBce  in 
the  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  happy  to  jrield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTEmm.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinoisypr  yielding,  as  well  as 
for  the  msigniflceru  statement  he  made 
about  the  distinguished  clergyman  who 
has  joined  us. 

I  remember  so  well  that  shortly  after 
my  arrival  in  Washington  I  had  the  very 
kind  invitation  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Latch 
to  visit  them  In  their  home  and  to  visit 
their  wonderful  church.  I  know  that  all 
of  lis  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois In  ccHnmending  the  Speaker  for  the 
selection  of  this  outstanding  gentleman, 
outstanding  theologian,  and  wonderful 
man  to  be  with  us  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  our  Chaplain. 


COMMISSIONINa  OP  OSTEOPATHS 
IN  THE  ARMY.  NAVY.  AND  AIR 
FORCE 

Mr.  CAHTT.Ti.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHTTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  Members  may  recall  that  last  week 
I  brought  to  their  attention  the  fact  that 
osteopaths,  who  are  duly  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  are  not  ac- 
ceptable for  commissioning  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  the  acute  shortage  of  medical  doctors. 

I  pointed  out  that  one  married  medi- 
cal doctor  with  seven  children  waa 
drafted,  while  no  osteopath  is  eligible  for 
commissioning  or  acceptance  by  draft  in 
the  Medical  Corps  as  officers. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  why  the 
law  of  the  land.  Public  Law  763  of  the 
84th  Congress,  has  not  been  Imple- 
mented and  why  osteopaths  are  not  ac- 
ceptable in  the  armed  services.  These 
are  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  to 
me  by  Shirley  C.  Pisk.  M.D.,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Health  and  Medical. 
I  would  like  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  Dr.  Fisk  expresses  his 
view  that: 

Both  the  specific  language  of  the  Public 
Law  763.  34th  Ooogreaa,  and  It  legislative  his- 
tory clearly  reflect  Its  peirolssive  nature. 

He  then  outlines  the  reasons  why  the 
military  Secretaries  are  not  accepting 
osteopaths. 

The  first  reason  Involves  the  possible  loes 
of  approval  by  the  various  civilian  medical 
specialty  boards  of  the  training  progrmma 
carried  on  In  various  military  hospitals.  The 
second  Involved  the  possible  loss  of  accredi- 
tation by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals  of  various  military 
boqpltalB. 

Now  these  are  the  two  reasons  that 
are  at  this  moment  advanced  as  to  why 
duly  licensed  and  properly  educated  amd 


federally  assisted  doctors  are  not  accept- 
able in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States.  I  intend  to  pursue  this  matter 
further  and  shall  report  at  a  later  date. 
I  am  particularly  interested  In  why  the 
military  hospitals  should  be  threatened 
if  they  accept  osteopaths.  This  in  my 
judgment  violates  the  very  purpose  of 
Public  Law  783.  I  intend  to  investigate 
this  entire  matter. 


EXPORTATION  OF  HIDES  AND  IM- 
PORTATION OF  KNIT  GLOVES 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  those  colleagues  who  spoke  earlier 
this  afternoon  in  protest  to  the  action 
of  t^ie  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  drastlctilly  reducing  the  export 
of  hides  and.  on  the  other  hand,  tremen- 
dously increasing  the  imports  into  this 
country  of  knit  gloves  and  mittens. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  should 
find  a  mirror  and  take  a  look  at  them- 
selves before  protesting.  Many  Members 
should  do  this  because  they  voted  to  dele- 
gate to  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment the  authority  to  take  the  action  It 
did  with  respect  to  hides  and.  In  the  case 
of  the  importation  of  woolen  gloves, 
voted  to  join  the  free  trade  movement  by 
eliminating  effective  tariffs. 

The  next  time  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  Is  extended  vote  differently  than  you 
have  In  the  past  if  you  want  to  shut  off 
these  imports  that  are  destroying  Amer- 
ican industry. 
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DESIGNATING  THURSDAY,  APRIL  7, 
1966,  FOR  CELEBRATION  OF  PAN- 
AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  House  Resolution  754  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  754 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Thursday,  April  7, 
1966,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan-American 
Day.  on  which  day.  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  remarks  appropriate  to  such  occa- 
sion may  occur. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TRADE  AGREEMENT  RESULTINQ 
FROM  REVISED  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorxmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. I  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
Members  here  to  hear  the  President's 
speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fn«n 
Iowa  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(RoU  No.  35] 

Adair  Puqua  Mosher 

Andrews.  Green,  Oreg.  Murray 

Glenn  Hagen.  Calif.  OHara,  Mich. 

Ashbrook  Ralleck  Pool 

Baring  Banna  PoweU 

Bell  Harvey.  Ind.  Relnecke 

Boiling  HoltQeld  Boncallo 

Brown,  Calif.  King,  Calif.  Roudebush 

Clawson,  Del  Leggett  Teague,  Tex. 

Collier  McCarthy  Toll 

Conyer*  McVlcker  Waggonner 

Dawson  Martin,  Ala.  WeOker,  Miss. 

Delaney  Mathlas  White,  Idaho 

Derwlnskl  Matthews  WllUa 

Dowdy  Michel  Wilson, 

Everett  MUler  Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRADE  AGREEMENT  RESULTING 
FROM  REVISED  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES^MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  411) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleik  will  read 
the  message  from  the  Preslflent  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  have 
concluded  a  trade  agreement  resulting 
from  the  entry  Into  force  in  1963  of  the 
revised  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (TSUS) .  The  agreement  reestab- 
lishes, in  terms  of  the  TSUS.  the  conces- 
sions in  the  UJ3.  schedule  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
which  were  negotiated  by  the  United 
States  with  Canada  in  earlier  GATT 
negotiations.  It  also  grants,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  new  concessions  to  be  included  in 
such  schedxile  to  offset  the  impairment 
In  concessions  negotiated  with  Canada 
which  was  Incidental  to  bringing  the 
TSUS  into  force.  The  agreement  was 
signed  on  December  17. 1965,  and  the  first 
reduction  in  tariffs  took  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 1966. 

In  accordance  with  section  226  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1M2. 1  herewith 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  trade  agreement. 


together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  entering  Into  the  agreement. 

LmSON  B.  JOHNSOK. 

Th«  Writ*  Housi,  March  14,  1966. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
PEACE  CORPS— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

This  is  a  report  of  service  to  our  neigh- 
bors throughout  the  world.  It  is  the 
story  of  new  opportunities  for  growth 
and  learning  among  our  own  people. 

The  expansion  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been  as  dramatic  as  its  promise. 

Five  years  ago  today  the  Peace  Corps 
was  11  days  old.  By midsummer  1961, 
120  volunteers  were  serving  in  3  coun- 
tries. At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1985 
there  were  8,624  volunteers  serving  in  46 
coiuitries.  Africa  received  3.278  volun- 
teers— Latin  America  received  3,214 — the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  1.285,  and  the 
Far  East,  847. 

There  are  many  examples  of  Peace 
Corps  impact.  One  is  Afghanistan.  Nine 
volunteers  went  there  in  1962  to  begin 
the  Petice  Corps  work.  As  of  June  30, 
1965,  there  were  136  volunteers  in  Af- 
ghanistan, located  in  19  different  towns 
and  villages.  Peace  Corps  teachers  reach 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  Afghan  students 
at  the  secondary  and  university  levels. 

There  are  other  measures  of  progress. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  as  the  number 
of  volunteers  has  risen,  the  cost  per 
volunteer  has  declined.  During  fiscal 
year  1963,  for  example,  the  annual  cost 
per  volimteer  was  $9,074.  For  1965  the 
cost  was  reduced  to  $8,028.  The  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  196C  is  $7,832. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  language  mate- 
rials in  the  world.  Since  1961.  20.000 
trainees  have  received  instruction  in  one 
or  more  of  about  60  languages  in  the 
Peace  Corps  training  curriculums.  Twen- 
ty additional  languages  are  under  consid- 
eration for  Inclusion  in  future  training 
programs. 

Since  Its  Inception.  150,000  Americans 
have  volunteered  for  Peace  Corps  service. 
Some  15,000  havo  served  abroad  In  49 
nations. 

As  of  June  30,  1965,  4,545  volunteers 
had  completed  service  and  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Thirty-seven  percent 
of  all  returned  volunteers  are  continuing 
their  education.  Government  service  is 
attracting  17.8  percent,  while  another 
16.4  percent  are  teaching.  The  remain- 
ing 28.5  percent  are  engaged  in  private 
business,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
miscellaneous  activities. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  lives  of  vir- 
tually all  volunteers  have  been  changed 


by  their  service  in  the  Corps.  They  have 
become  aware — in  a  unique  and  prof  oimd 
way — of  the  bond  of  suffering  and  hope 
that  unites  men  and  women  on  every 
continent.  And  they  are  returning  home 
with  a  new  understanding  of  their  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

No  more  valuable  experience  can  be 
gained  by  any  man. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Th«  Whtte  House,  March  14,  1966. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE  AND 
PROPOSED  EASTER  RECESS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purix»e  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  any  information  he  can  give 
us  as  to  the  schedule  at  Eastertime. 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  SpesJter.  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  has  made 
this  inquiry,  because  we  would  like  to 
give  the  Members  the  opportunity  of 
having  as  much  advance  information  as 
possible.  Barring  some  imforeseen  con- 
tingency, which  we  do  not  expect,  I  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  It  Is  our  plan  to 
recess  at  the  close  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day, April  7,  1966,  and  go  over  until 
Monday,  April  18, 1966. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  then,  we  will  have  business  on 
Thursday,  April  7. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  we  will 
resume  with  business  on  Monday.  April 
18^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  have  business 
on  Monday,  April  18. 

Mi-.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  think 
it  is  lmp>ortant  to  be  sure  that  everyone 
knows  we  have  business  on  Thursday, 
April  7,  and  business  on  Monday,  April 
18,  which  I  understand  Is  a  day  for  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  correct. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.     This  Is  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 


OSMUNDO  CABIGAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5838) 
for  the  relief  of  Osmundo  Cablgas. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


J 
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RONALD  WHELAN 


T>:e  Cierk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7141) 

for  mf  relief  of  Ronald  Whelan. 
There  being   no  objection.  Uie  Clerk 

read  '-he  bili,  sis  follows: 

H  R.  7141 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R'^v'-^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A-rvtr-u-a  tn  Conffreit  assembled.  That,  not- 
wi:::Ktand;ng  tb«  limitations  ot  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  3733  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  any  other  statute  of 
limitations,  Um  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  autborlaed  and  directed  to  receive, 
consider,  and  settle  the  claim  of  Ronald 
Whelan,  a  minor.  In  accordance  with  the 
otherwise  applicable  provisions  of  section 
3733  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
based  u!x>n  the  Injuries  and  dlaabUltlee  he 
suSered  ad  the  result  of  beln^  struck  by  a 
United  States  Army  vehicle  In  Frankfort. 
Germany,  on  or  about  September  36,  1060: 
and  If  found  to  be  meritorious,  the  claim 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure* proTlded  In  that  section.  The  claim 
authorised  to  be  considered  by  this  Act  shall 
be  fUed  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider waa  laid  on  the  table. 


RONALD  POrRIER.  A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8865) 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Polrler,  a  minor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJi.  e8«6 

Be  It  f-rmt-fed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatittes  of  the  United  States  of 
ATierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
legal  guardian  of  Ronald  Polrler.  a  minor, 
the  sum  of  tS43.10  in  full  seUlement  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Ronald  Polrler  against 
the  United  States  and  Airman  First  Class 
R<^er  a.au:hford,  and  In  full  and  final  pay- 
ment of  the  Judgment  and  costs  docketed  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts.  In  faTor  of  the  said 
Ronald  Polrler  a  minor.  In  an  action  brought 
!n  his  behalf  by  his  father.  Roland  Polrler. 
M  his  rather  and  next  friend,  against  the 
said  Airm.m  I^-^t  Class  Roger  Blatchford 
for  djima^ea  '.  ..:  .  sonal  Injuries  growing  out 
of  in  ^,-c.dcr.i  „:.  May  31,  1957.  In  Spring - 
fif'l  MTj^sirh'isetts.  while  said  Airman  First 
C:«s8  Roger  Blatchford  was  operating  an  Air 
Pvrce  vehicle  and  was  engaged  In  his  duties 
M  a  member  of  the  Air  Force.  No  part  of 
the  money  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess 
of  30  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
2  :::'.'■'  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
tnereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  siim  not  ex- 
ce^-:  r-.i;  «'.  .000. 

w.t,:,  the  following  committee  amend - 
merit, 

Pit^e  i    line  %.  after  "out"  Insert  "of". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H  Jl.  12752) 
to  provide  for  graduated  withholding  of 
income  tax  from  wages,  to  require  dec- 
larations of  estimated  tax  with  respect 
to  self-employment  income,  to  accelerate 
current  payments  of  estimated  income 
tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  reductions,  and  for  other  piu^- 
poses,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the- bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  Is  our  Intention  fully 
tp  discuss  and  explain  the  conference  re- 
port, I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dlsipense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement  and  a^  that  the  statement 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CoNrxKENcs  Report  (H.  Rspt.  No.  1323) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Totes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12752)  to  provide  for  graduated  withhold- 
ing of  Income  tax  from  wages,  to  require  dec- 
larations of  eetlmated  Uvx  with  respect  to 
self-employment  Income,  to  accelerate  cur- 
rent payments  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
corporations,  to  postpone  certain  excise  tax 
rate  reductions,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  18.  32.  33.  34,  36.  and  84. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  3.  3.  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  0,  10,  11,  12.  13,  14. 
15.  le.  17,  10.  20.  21,  20,  27,  38,  29,  30.  31.  82. 
and  33;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  85:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amsndment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  35,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 


be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  803.  BsNxiTrs  *t  Acs  72  fo«  Obstain 

tTNtMSVBXD  IiaiIVIDT;AI.S. 

"(a)   MoNTHi,T  BKTTzrrrs. — Title  n  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section:  , 

"  'BSKxrrra  at  agx  ts  »ob  CBrraiN  tnrnfsiTXKD 

iNmviuuaLa 

"  EUgihility 

"  'Ssc.  228.    (a)     Every  Individual  who— 

"  "(1)   has  attained  the  age  of  72. 

"■(2)  (A)  attained  such  age  before  1988, 
or  (B)  has  not  leas  than  8  quarters  of  cover- 
age, whenever  acqtUred,  for  each  calendar 
year  elapsing  after  1968  and  before  the  year 
In  which  he  attained  such  age. 

"'(3)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (e)),  and  is  (A)  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  (B)  an  ftllen 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
who  has  resided  In  the  United  States  (as  de- 
fined In  section  210(1))  continuously  during 
the  5  years  Immediately  preceding  the  month 
In  which  he  fUes  application  vuider  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"•(4)  has  filed  appUcatlon  for  benefits 
under  this  section, 

shall  (subject  to  the  llmlUtlons  In  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion for  each  month  beglnmng  with  the  first 
month  after  September  1966  In  which  he  be- 
comes so  entitled  to  such  benefits  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  preceding  the  month  In 
which  he  dies.  No  application  under  this 
secUon  which  is  filed  by  an  individual  more 
than  3  months  before  the  first  month  In 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  shall  be  accepted 
as  an  application  for  piirpoees  of  this  sec- 
Uon." ' 

"Benefit  amount 

•"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  benefit  amount  to  which  an  Individ- 
ual la  entitled  under  this  section  for  any 
month  shall  be  $35. 

"'(3)  If  both  husband  and  wife  are  en- 
titled (or  upon  application  would  be  en- 
titled) to  benefits  under  this  section  for  any 
month,  the  amount  of  the  husband's  benefit 
for  such  month  shall  be  $35  and  the  amount 
of  the  wife's  benefit  for  such  month  shall  be 
$17.60. 

"  'Reduction  for  governmental  pension 
system  benefits 

"'(c)(1)  The  benefit  amount  of  any  In- 
dividual under  this  section  for  any  month 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the 
amount  of  any  periodic  benefit  under  a  gov- 
ernmental pension  system  for  which  he  Is 
eligible  for  such  month. 

"'(2)  In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
only  one  of  whom  Is  entitled  to  beneflU  un- 
der this  section  for  any  month,  the  benefit 
amount,  after  any  reduction  under  paragraph 
(1),  shall  be  further  reduced  (but  not  below 
sero)  by  the  excess  (If  any)  of  (A)  the  toUl 
amount  of  any  periodic  benefits  under  gov- 
ernmental pension  systems  for  which  the 
spouse  who  Is  not  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  section  is  eligible  for  such  month,  over 
(B)  $17.60. 

"  '(3)  In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
both  of  whom  are  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  section  for  any  month — 

"'(A)  the  benefit  amount  of  the  wife,  after 
any  reduction  under  paragraph  (1),  shall  be 
further  reduced  (but  not  below  eero)  by  the 
excess  (If  any)  of  (1)  the  total  amount  of  any 
periodic  benefits  under  governmental  pension 
systems  for  which  the  busbsjod  Is  eligible  for 
•och  oaoath,  over  (U)  $36,  and 
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**  '(B)  tbe  benefit  amouiU  ot  the  husband, 
after  any  reduction  under  pexsgraph  (1), 
shall  be  further  reduced  (kut  not  below  aero) 
by  the  sxoess  (If  any)  of  (1)  the  total 
amount  ot  any  periodic  benefits  under  gov- 
emmental  pension  systems  for  which  the 
wife  Is  sUglble  for  such  month,  over  (11) 
$17.60. 

"'(4)  For  ptirposes  of  this  subsection,  In 
determining  whether  an  Individual  la  eli- 
gible for  periodic  benefits  under  a  govern- 
mental pension  system — 

"  '(A)  such  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
have    filed   application   for  such  .(benefits, 

"'(B)  to  the  extent  that  entitlement  de- 
pends on  an  application  by  such  Individual's 
spouse,  such  spouse  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
filed  appUcatlon,  and 

"  '(C)  to  the  extent  that  entitlement  de- 
pends OB  such  Individual  or  his  spouse  hav- 
ing retired,  such  IzuUvidual  and  his  spouse 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  retired  before  the 
month  for  which  the  determination  of  eli- 
gibility is  being  made. 

"'(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection.  If 
any  periodic  benefit  Is  payable  on  any  basis 
other  than  a  calendar  month,  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  the  amount  of  such  benefit  to 
the  appropriate  calendar  months. 

"•(«)  If,  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  for  any 
month  woxild  be  less  than  $1,  such  amount 
shall  be  reduced  to  zero.  In  the  case  of  a 
htisband  and  wife  both  of  whom  are  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  section  for  the  month, 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  so  payable 
for  stich  month. 

""(7)  If  any  benefit  amount  computed 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  it  shaU  be 
raised  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10. 

"  '(8)  Under  regulations  preecrlbed  by  the 
Secretary,  benefit  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion to  an  Individual  (or  aggregate  benefit 
payments  under  this  section  in  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife)  of  ion  than  $5  may  be 
accumulated  until  they  equal  or  exceed  $6, 

"  'Suspension  for  months  tn  which  cash  pay- 
ments are  made  under  public  assistance 
"  '(d)  The  benefit  to  which  any  Individual 
Is  entitled  under  this  aectton  for  any  month 
■hall  not  be  paid  for  such  month  Lf — 

"'(1)  such  Individual  receives  aid  or  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  money  payments  In 
such  month  under  a  State  plan  approved 
tinder  Utle  I.  IV,  X.  XIV,  or  XVI,  or 

"'(3)  such  Individual's  husband  or  wife 
receives  such  aid  or  assistance  in  sucli 
month,  and  under  the  State  plan  the  needs 
of  such  Individual  were  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  eligibility  for  (or  Binount 
of)  such  aid  or  assistance, 

unless  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  such  plan 
notifies  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
that  such  payments  to  such  Individual  (or 
such  Individual's  husband  or  wife)  under 
such  plan  are  being  terminated  with  the 
payment  or  payments  made  In  such  month. 

"  'Suspension  where  indMdual  U  residing 
outside  the  United  States 

"  '(e)  The  benefit  to  which  any  Indlvidtial 
Is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  month 
shall  not  be  peUd  If,  during  such  month, 
"uch  Individual  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
United  States.  For  purposes  of  thu  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "United  States'  means  the 
50  SUtes  ai)d  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"  'Treatment  as   monthly  insurance   benefits 

"'(f)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (t)  and 
(u)  at  seetloD  203,  and  of  section  1840,  a 
monthly  toeneflt  under  tlUs  aectton  shall  be 
treated  as  a  monthly  lasuranoe  benefit  pay- 
able oader  seetkm  aoa. 


"  'AnnutLl    reimbursement    of    Federal    Old- 
Affe  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund 

"'(g)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  IVust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  eaob  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  deems  neces- 
sary on  account  of — 

"'(1)  payments  made  under  this  section 
during  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
all  fiscal  years  prior  thereto  to  Individuals 
who,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  falls  the  month  for  which  payment 
WM  made,  had  less  than  3  quarters  of  cover- 
age, 

""(2)  the  additional  adnUnlstratlve  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  payments  described 
In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and 

"'(3)  any  loes  In  Interest  to  such  Trust 
Fund  resulting  from  such  payments  and 
expenses. 

In  order  to  place  such  Trust  Fund  In  the 
same  position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
as  It  would  have  been  In  If  such  payments 
had  not  been  made, 

"  'De/lnUions 

"  '(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

•"(1)  The  term  "quarters  of  coverage" 
includes  a  quarter  of  coverage  as  defined  in 
section  5(1)  of  the  Railroad  Betlrement  Act 
<a  1037. 

"'(2)  The  term  "governmental  pension 
system"  means  the  Insurance  system  eetab- 
llshed  by  this  title  or  any  other  system  or 
fund  establUhed  by  the  United  Stetes.  a 
State,  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
any  wholly  owned  Instrumentality  ol  any 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  which  provides 
for  payment  of  (A)  pensions,  (B)  retirement 
or  retired  pay,  or  (C)  annuities  or  slmUar 
amounts  payable  on  account  of  personal  serv- 
ices performed  by  any  individual  (not  In- 
cluding any  peyment  under  any  workmen's 
oompeosatlon  law  or  any  payment  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  compensation  for 
service-connected  disability  or  death). 

"  '(3)  The  term  "periodic  bmeflt"  Includes 
a  benefit  fwyable  In  a  lump  sum  If  It  is  a 
commutation  of,  or  a  substitute  fcM-, 
periodic  payments. 

*"(4)  The  determination  of  whether  an 
Individual  is  a  husband  or  wife  for  any 
month  shaU  be  made  under  subsection  (h) 
of  section  210  without  regard  to  subsections 
(b)  and  (f )  of  section  216.' 

"(b)  C^tTAiir  Applications  UNSia  1906 
AKxiroMXNTB. — ^For  purposes  at  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  228(a)  o(  the  Social  Security 
Act  (added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tton).  an  application  filed  under  section  108 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966 
before  July  1966  sbaU  be  regarded  as  an 
application  under  such  section  228  and  shall. 
for  purposes  of  such  paragraph  and  of  the 
last  sentence  of  such  section  228(a),  be 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  In  July  1968,  tmless 
the  person  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  such 
application  was  filed  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  does  not  want  such  application  so 
regarded." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  S6:  That  the  Rouse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  foUowlng  amendnsents: 

On  page  19  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  Une  4  and  Insert: 


On  page  19  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments. In  the  Sourth  line  tram  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  strike  out  "(to)"  and  Insert: 
"(b)  Ct.xsTCAi.  Amxndicknt. — ". 
On  page  19  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments. In  the  last  line,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert: 

"(c)   Effsctivb  Datx. — ". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mnxs. 
CtcjL  R.  Knro. 
Hals  Boocs, 
EvcxiR  J.  KXOGH, 
JOHK  W.  HffeKXS, 

Jamks  B.  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RtTSBBx   B.  LiONC^ 


"Sac    803.  TncposAST  Ddtt-Fssb  EImtst  fob 
Oirrs  FsoM  Msmhswi  or  Ammxd 
Foscxs  nr  Comxat  Zokss. 
"(a)  Oirrs  OoarofO  $60  os  laaa. — Subpart 
B  of  part  I  of  the  appendix  to". 

On  page  IB  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments. In  the  matter  foUowlng  Une  7,  after 
"may  prescribe"  Insert  a  comma. 


(XurroH  P. 
Jc^DT  J.  We 
FSAinc  CAai:.sotr. 
Af  ano^ert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATnCXMT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HH.  12752)  to  provide  for 
graduated  withholding  of  Income  tax  from 
wages,  to  require  declarations  of  estimated 
tax  with  respect  to  self-«mp)oynMBt  Inoome. 
to  accelerate  current  payments  of  estimated 
Income  tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purpoees,  submit  the  foUowlng  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  reoonunended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  foUowlng  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying  or  conforming 
changes:  1,  2,  8,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11.  13,  13,  14,  16, 
16,  17,  20,  21,  2$,  24.  25.  27.  28,  39,  30,  81.  and 
32.  With  respect  to  these  amendmenu  (1) 
the  House  recedes,  or  ( 2 )  the  Senate  recedes 
In  order  to  conform  to  other  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  of  conference. 
vrrrRHOLDnfo  alxowamccs  basb)  on  rrxictzsD 
Dn>ucnoNS 

Amendments  Noe.  4  and  5:  The  blU  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  permits 
employees  to  claim  withholding  aUowances 
(which  are  to  have  the  same  effect  as  with- 
holding exemptions  for  purposes  of  Income 
tax  withholding)  equal  to  the  number  de- 
termined by  dividing  by  $700  the  excess  of 
(1)  eetlmated  Itemized  deductions  over  (2) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  first  $7,500  of  estimated 
wages  and  17  percent  of  the  remainder  of  the 
estimated  wages.  Under  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Hoxise,  the  percentage  of  the  first 
$7,500  of  eetlmated  wages  was  13  percent. 
Under  Senate  amendment  No.  4,  this  per- 
centage Is  reduced  to  10  percent.  Tbe  House 
recedes. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
any  fraction  resulting  from  the  oomputatloD 
was  to  be  disregarded  except  that,  if  tbe 
number  detennlned  was  one-half  or  more 
but  less  than  tme.  It  was  to  be  Increased  to 
one.  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  5,  frac- 
tional numbers  are  not  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count.   The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  are  concerned 
about  tbe  extent  of  overwlthholdlng  which 
prevails  under  existing  law  and  which  It 
appears  wlU  continue  at  a  reduced  level  un- 
der tbe  graduated  withholding  system  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  even  with  the  withholding 
aUowances  as  p>rovlded  la  the  agreement 
reached  by  your  oonferasa.  For  that  reason. 
It  has  requested  the  Treasury  Department 
to  continue  to  survey  and  study  ways  and 
means  a€  reducing  overwlthholdlng,  partlcu- 
lailj  in  the  case  of  seasonal  and  Intermittent 
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empioyment,  and  baa  a«ke<l  the  Trea«xiry  De- 
partmer-.t,.  u  It  gains  aome  experience  under 
the  jys^err.  provided  by  the  bill,  to  report 
bark  from  time  to  time  to  the  HouM  Com- 
rr.;-.r^«  n  Ways  and  IfeftDS  and  the  Senate 
Com  mitt**  on  Plnanoe  aa  to  any  practicable 
m.'A.-.g  of  reducing  the  remaining  overwlth- 
ho:d:n(<. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Under  the  bill  as  paaaed 
by  ':;<■  H.>vAse.  an  employee'i  ertlmated  Item- 
ize-i  deductions  for  any  estimation  year  oould 
i.jt  b«  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ductions (other  than  the  deductions  referred 
to  in  sections  141  and  151  of  the  Code  and 
other  than  the  deductions  required  to  be 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  adjusted 
grxMs  income  under  section  83  of  the  Code) 
shown  on  his  Federal  income  tax  return  for 
the  taxable  year  preceding  his  estimation 
year  Under  Senate  amendment  No.  7.  If 
the  employee  did  not  show  such  deductions 
on  his  return  for  such  preceding  taxable 
year  the  amount  of  bis  estimated  Itemised 
deductions  is  not  to  exceed  the  leaser  of 
•  1  OOO  or  10  percent  of  the  wages  shown  on 
such  return 

The  House  recedes. 

OPTION    or    INDIVIDUAL8   TO   DISRXCASD   BALAMCXS 
□  UK     Ktra     OVXU>ATMKNT8     OF     %i     OB     L^SS 

.Amendment  No.  18:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  section  S  to  the  code  under 
which  tndlTidtials  were  given  an  election  to 
<ii«re«;ard  balances  due  and  overpayments  of 
|.^  or  less  where  their  withholding  and  other 
tA.x  credits  and  payments  of  estimated  tax 
for  a  year  were  within  tb  of  their  tax  liability 
for  '.he  year  as  shown  on  their  returns.  This 
*■  eo.;  n  would  have  been  effective  for  taxable 
years  a/*er  19a«. 

The  Hen  ate  reoedea. 

Although  the  House  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  Senate  amendment  No.  18.  they  rec- 
OKhize  the  desirability  oif  simplifying  tax  col- 
lection ahd  refund  procedures,  an  objective 
toward  which  this  amendment  was  directed. 
for  this  reason,  the  conferees,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  are  requesting  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  study  and  report  back  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability and  desirability  of  foregoing  tax 
paymenu  and  refunds  In  cases  where  the 
amount  due  at  the  time  the  final  return  Is 
flied  18  small  because  of  substantial  pay- 
ments through  withholding  or  payments  of 
estimated  tax.  or  both.  This  study  and  re- 
port to  the  comjnlttees  Is  to  be  made  In  con- 
junction with  the  study  on  ways  of  relieving 
overwithholding  referred  to  earlier  In  this 
svitement. 

rLOOB   STOCKS  TAX  ON   PASSKNOm  Al7TOMOni.U, 

rrc. 

Amendment  No.  19:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  provided  for  a  ttoor  stocks  tax  on 
passenger  automobiles  and  trailers  (other 
than  house  traUerg)  suitable  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  passenger  automobiles  which 
on  the  day  alter  the  enactment  of  the  blU 
are  held  by  dealers  and  have  not  been  xised 
and  are  Intended  for  sale.  Under  this  pro- 
.  talon  the  tax  was  1  percent  of  the  price  for 
which  the  article  was  sold  by  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  Importer.  The  tax  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  dealer  and  be  coUected  from 
him  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Im- 
porter The  Ux  was  to  be  paid  at  such  time 
after  80  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

Senate  amendment  No.  19  strikes  out  this 
provision  of  the  bill. 

The  House  recedes. 

LOCAL  axaiDr.NTIAL  TkLXPHONk  SX«V1C« 

Amendment  No.  22:  The  bUl  as  paaaed  by 
the  Houae  Increased  the  tax  on  communica- 
tion services  to  10  percent  (the  rate  In  effect 
on  December  31,  l»«6j,  for  the  period  from 


the  effective  date  of  this  provision  through 
March  81.  1988  Senate  amendment  No.  22 
provided  that  this  temporary  Increase  was 
not  to  apply  to  local  residential  telephone 
service,  as  defined  in  the  amendment,  and 
that  the  tax  rates  provided  by  existing  law 
(3  percent  for  calendar  year  1988,  2  percent 
for  calendar  year  1987,  and  1  percent  for 
calendar  year  1968)  were  to  continue  to 
apply  to  this  service. 
The  Senate  recede*. 
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no  MS     TAX 

Amendment  No.  28:  Under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  amendments  made 
by  section  202  of  the  bill  (relating  to  com- 
munication services)  were  to  take  effect,  un- 
der the  rules  prescribed  by  the  bill,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  16  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  bin  Is  enacted.  Under  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  28  the  eflecUve  date  Is  April  1.  1986. 

The  House  recedes. 

DIBAIXOWANCX   OF   DXSUCTION    rO«   CntTAIV    IN- 
DIKXCT  CONTRlBXrnONS  TO   POLTTICAI.    PABTIKS 

Amendment  No.  33 :  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  276  to  the  code  providing  that 
no  deduction  otherwise  allowable  under 
chapter  1  of  the  code  shall  be  allowed  for 
any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  for — 

"(1)  advertising  in  a  convention  program 
of  a  political  party,  or  In  any  other  publica- 
tion If  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  pub- 
llcauon  directly  or  Indirectly  inures  (or  Is 
Intended  to  Inure)  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
political  party  or  a  political  candidate, 

"(3)  admission  to  any  dinner  or  prograim. 
If  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  dinner  or 
program  directly  or  Indirectly  Intn-es  (or  Is 
Intended  to  inure)  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  po- 
litical party  or  a  political  candidate,  or 

"(3)  admission  to  an  Inaugural  ball,  In- 
augural gala.  Inaugural  parade,  or  Inaugural 
concert,  or  to  any  similar  event  which  la 
identified  with  a  political  party  or  a  political 
candidate." 

The  new  section  also  defines  the  term 
'•political  party"  and  provides  that  proceeds 
are  to  be  treated  as  inuring  to  or  for  the  use 
of  a  political  candidate  only  If  (A)  such 
proceeds  may  be  used  directly  or  Indirectly 
for  the  ptup'ose  of  furthering  his  candidacy 
for  selection,  nomination,  or  election  to  any 
elective  public  office,  and  (B)  such  proceeds 
are  not  received  by  such  candidate  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  trade  or  business  (other 
than  the  trade  or  business  of  holding  elective 
public  office).  The  new  section  applies  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1965,  but  only  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
or  Incurred  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  btu. 

The  House  recedes. 

tNTOHMATION  KXTTniNS  MAOX  BT  DtJ>AaTMK]«T 
OF  AOXICT7I.Tt7RX 

Amendment  No.  34:  SecUon  6041(a)  of 
the  code  now  requires  Information  returns 
to  be  made  by  persons  engaged  In  trade  or 
business  and  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  certain  pay- 
ments of  $600  or  more  in  a  taxable  year.  The 
retiu-n  sets  forth  the  amount  of  the  pasrments 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  recipient 
Senate  amendment  No  34  added  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  section  6041  providing  (1)  that 
Information  returns  which  are  required  under 
section  6041(a)  with  respect  to  payments 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  to  be  rendered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by  one  or 
more  officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  such  returns  on  his 
behalf,  and  (2)  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (or  the  officer  ot  employee  rendering 
the  return)  la  to  furnish  to  each  person 
whose  name  Is  set  forth  in  the  return  a 
written    statement    showing    the    aggregate 


amount  of  payments  to  the  person  as  shown 
*n  the  return. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Although  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  becatiae  of  problems  of  administering 
the  amendment,  did  not  agree  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  84,  It  was  recognized  that 
there  la  a  problem  In  correlaUng  the  differ- 
ent paymenta  which  may  be  made  to  a 
farmer  during  a  year  at  different  times  or  by 
different  offices  or  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttu-e.  It  was  thought  that  a 
means  should  be  developed  administratively 
to  report  with  respect  to  any  farmer  a  total 
of  the  payments  made  to  him  which  should 
be  reported  for  tax  purpoaea.  Also,  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  feasibility  of  report- 
ing to  the  farmer  amounts  paid  to  him  which 
are  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
These  studies  should  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  cooperaUon  with  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  a  report 
made  to  the  House  Coounlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
early  In  the  next  Congress. 

SOCIAI,    8«CT7WTT     BCNXTTrS    FOB     CXSTADT    ACID 
UNXNBtrBXO    U>DIVIDUAI,S 

Amendment  No.  35 ;  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  bill  to  provide  monthly 
benefit  paymenta  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  provisions. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  an  Individual 
would  be  entitled  to  the  new  benefits  if  he 
has  filed  application  for  the  benefits  and  (A) 
has  attained  age  70,  (B)  either  (I)  is  not  and 
would  not  (upon  filing  appllcaOon)  be  en- 
titled to  monthly  benefits  under  exlsUng 
section  202  for  the  month  In  which  he  at- 
tains age  70  or  (If  later)  the  month  In  which 
he  files  application  for  the  new  benefits,  or 
(11)  is  entitled  to  such  benefits  but  the 
amount  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  new 
beneflu,  and  (C)  la  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  (as  defined  In  section  210(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  and  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  who  has  resided  in 
the  United  States  (as  so  defined)  continu- 
ously during  the  5  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  month  In  which  he  files  applica- 
tion for  the  new  benefits. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  amount 
of  the  new  monthly  benefit  would  (In  effect) 
be  M4,  except  that  the  amount  would  be  122 
In  the  case  of  a  married  woman  whose  hus- 
band Is  entitled  to  the  new  benefits.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment  the  new  provisions 
would  apply  for  months  after  September 
1966,  and  section  227  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (relating  to  transitional  Insured  status) 
would  be  repealed  as  of  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber 1986. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  appro- 
priations to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  instirance 
trust  fund  and  to  the  Federal  hospital  Insur- 
ance trust  fund  to  place  each  trust  fund  In 
the  same  position  in  which  It  would  have 
been  but  for  the  'Senate  amendment. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  302  of  the 
bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference  adds  a  new 
secUon  338  to  the  Social  Security  Act  provid- 
ing for  benefits  at  age  72  for  certain  unin- 
sured Individuals. 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section 
228  an  Individual  U  (subject  to  the  UmlU- 
tlona  provided  by  secUon  238)  to  be  enUUed 
to  benefiu  If  he — 

( 1 )  Has  attained  age  72, 
(3)  Attained  such  age  before  1968  or  has 
not  less  than  3  quarters  of  coverage  (when- 
ever acquired)  for  each  calendar  year  elaps- 
ing after  1966  and  before  the  year  in  which 
he  attained  such  age, 

(3)  U  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (u 
defined  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 


(e)  of  the  new  secUon  33t) ,  and  la  a  clOsen 
of  the  United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  Tor  permanent  residence  who  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  (as  defined  tn 
secUoa  310(1)  of  the  Sootal  Security  Act) 
contlnuotialy  during  the  5  yean  Immediately 
preoedlnc  the  month  In  which  ha  files  appU- 
caUoa  under  new  aecUon  228.  and 

(4)  Has  filed  appUcaUoD  for  benefits  uiHler 
new  secUon  228. 

EnUUement  Is  to  begin  with  the  first 
month  after  September  1966  In  which  the 
Individual  l)ecome8  entitled  to  such  beneflta 
and  is  to  end  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  he  dies. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  secUon  338  pro- 
vides that  the  benefit  amount  for  any  month 
is  to  be  935,  except  that  If  both  husband  and 
wife  are  enUUed  (or  upon  appUcaUon  would 
be  entitled)  to  benefits  under  new  aecUon  328 
for  any  month,  the  husbands  benefit  for 
such  month  la  to  be  »3 5  and  the  wife's  benefit 
is  to  be  917.60. 

SubaecUon  (c)  of  the  new  section  228  pro- 
vides for  the  reducUon  of  the  beneflU  under 
this  new  {Hovlalon  on  account  of  penodlo 
benefits  for  which  the  Indlrtduals  concerned 
are  eligible  under  governmental  pension  sys- 
tems (as  defined  In  new  subsecUon  (h)  (2) ). 
Under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  new  subsectton 
(c)  the  amount  of  the  new  benefit  for  any 
Individual  is  first  reduced  by  the  periodic 
benefits  under  governmental  pension  systems 
for  which  such  individual  ia  eligible. 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  relate  to  husbands 
and  wives  and  In  effect  prorlde  that  the  new 
benefit  amount  to  which  one  spouse  is  en- 
titled will  be  further  reduced,  in  the  manner 
specified,  by  a  portion  of  the  periodic  benefits 
for  which  the  other  spouse  Is  eligible  under 
governmental  pension  systems. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  new  subsecUon  (c) 
provides  in  effect  that.  In  determining  the 
eligibility  of  Individuals  for  periodic  beneflta 
under  governmental  pension  aystems,  appU- 
caUons  for  such  benefits  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  filed  and  the  Individuals  concerned 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  retired. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  the  new  subsectton  (c) 
provides  that  where  a  periodic  benefit  Is  pay- 
able on  a  basU  other  than  a  calendar  month, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatton,  and  Wel- 
fare is  to  allocate  the  amount  of  such  benefit 
to  the  appropriate  calendar  months. 

Paragraph  <6)  of  the  new  subsecUon  (c) 
provides  that  a  monthly  benefit  amount  un- 
der the  new  provision  (determined  before 
rounding  under  new  subaeotlon  (c)  (7) )  of 
less  than  91  Is  to  be  reduced  to  zero.  Where 
both  husband  and  wife  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  the  new  provision  for  the  month, 
their  benefit  amounts  are  to  be  reduced  to 
zero  only  if,  after  such  amounu  are  com- 
blned  (but  before  rounding  under  new  sub- 
section (c)  (7) ) ,  they  aggregate  less  than  91. 
Pargaraph  (7)  of  the  new  subeecUon  (c) 
provides  that  any  benefit  amount  which  Is 
not  a  multiple  of  10  cents  la  to  be  raised  to 
the  next'lilgher  multiple  of  10  cents.  In  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife,  this  rounding 
provision  Is  to  be  applied  separately  to  the 
benefit  of  each  spouse. 

Paragraph  (8)  of  the  new  subsecUon  (c) 
provides  that,  under  regulations  prescrtbed 
oy  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  where  the  amount  otherwise  pay- 
able under  the  new  provision  to  an  individ- 
ual (or  to  a  husband  and  wife)  is  less  than 
95  that  amoimt  may  be  accumulated.  Where 
the  amounts  so  accumulated  equal  or  exceed 
95,  they  will  become  immediately  payable. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  228  pro- 
vides. In  general,  that  the  banefit  to  which 
any  Individual  is  entitled  under  secUon  228 
for  any  month  Is  not  to  bs  paid  U  he  re- 
ceives aM  or  aasiMance  in  ttae  form  ot  money 
paymenu  in  sueb  month  under  a  8taU  plan 
approved  imder  tlUe  I,  rv,  X,  XIV.  or  XVI 
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of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Suoh  benefit  for 
any  month  Is  also  not  to  be  paid  if  such  In- 
dividual's spouse  receives  stich  aid  or  assist- 
ance m  such  month  and  the  needs  of  such 
tnxllvldual  were  taken  Into  account  in  de- 
termlnlng  ellglbUlty  for  (or  tbs  amount  of) 
such  aid  or  assistance. 

AiiMectlon  (e)  of  the  new  aecUon  228  pro- 
vides that  the  benefit  to  which  any  individ- 
ual Is  otherwise  entlUed  under  the  new  sec- 
Uon 228  is  not  to  be  paid  for  any  month  dur- 
ing which  the  individual  Is  not  a  resident  of 
the  United  States.  For  this  purpose,  the 
term  "United  States"  means  the  60  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SubsecUon  (f )  of  the  new  secUon  228  pro- 
vides that  nwnthly  beneflta  under  the  new 
secUon  are  to  be  treated  aa  monthly  Inaur- 
ance  benefits  under  secUon  203  of  the  Social 
Bectirlty  Act  for  purposes  of  secUona  202(t) 
(relating  to  suspension  of  benefits  of  aliens 
who  are  outside  United  States),  202 (u)  ( re- 
lating to  conviction  for  certain  offenses) ,  and 
1840  (relaUng  to  payment  of  premiums  for 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  treatment  (as 
monthly  benefits  under  secUon  202 )  does  not 
apply,  for  example,  with  respect  to  section 
228  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (relating  to 
entitlement  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits) 
or  to  section  202 (m)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  minimum  benefits) , 

Subsection  (g)  authorlzea  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  trust  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deems  neces- 
sary on  account  of — 

"(1)  benefit  payments  made  under  the 
new  section  238  during  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year  (and  all  fiscal  years  prior  thereto 
which  begin  after  June  SO,  1»«6)  to  Indi- 
Tlduala  who  had  less  than  3  quarters  of  cov- 
erage aa  of  the  beginning  of  the  caletular 
year  In  which  falls  the  month  for  which 
such  benefit  payments  were  made. 

"(2)  the  additional  admlnlstraUve  ex- 
penses resulting  from  such  benefit  pajrments, 
and 

"(8)  any  loss  in  Interest  to  such  trust 
fund  resulting  from  such  benefit  paymenta 
and  administrative  expenses,  . 


in  order  to  place  such  trust  fund^ln  tbs 
same  poelUon  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
as  It  would  have  been  in  if  such  benefit  pay- 
ments had  not  been  made." 

Subsection  (h)  provides  deflnlttona  for  tbs 
new  secUon  228. 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  the  term 
"quarter  of  coverage"  Includes  a  quarter  of 
coverage  as  defined  in  section  6(1)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

Paragraph  (2)  defines  the  term  "govern- 
mental pension  system"  to  mean  the  Inattf- 
ance  system  established  by  UUe  II  of  the 
Socla;  Security  Act  or  any  other  sjrstem  or 
fund  eeUbUshed  by  the  United  SUtea.  a 
State,  any  poUUcal  subdivision  of  a  Bute, 
or  any  wholly  owned  Instrumentality  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  which  provides 
for  payment  of  (A)  pensions,  (B)  reUrement 
or  retired  pay,  or  (C)  annuities  or  slmUar 
amounts  payable  on  account  of  personal 
services  performed  by  any  Individual  (not  in- 
cluding any  payment  under  any  workmen's 
compensation  law  or  any  payment  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  compensation 
for  service-connected  disability  or  death) . 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  term 
"periodic  benefit"  Includes  a  benefit  payable 
In  a  lump  sum  If  it  Is  in  commutation  of,  or 
a  substitute  for,  periodic  payments. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  an  individual  la  a  hue- 
band  or  wUe  for  any  month  is  to  be  made 
under  the  general  rules  of  subaection  (h)  of 
■ectlon  219   without  regard  to  the  special 


rules  In  aubsectlona    (b)    and   (t)   of  sueb 

section. 

The  new  subsection  fb)  of  section  302  of 
the  bin,  as  agreed  to  In  conference.  provWes 
that,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  <4)  of  the 
new  section  228(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (Which  requires  the  fUlng  of  an  applies - 
Uon  as  a  oondlUon  of  enUtlement  to  the  new 
benefits),  applications  filed  before  July  of 
l»6e  under  secUon  103  of  the  Social  Security 
AmendmenU  of  1965  (which  provides  eligi- 
bility for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  for  cer- 
tain uninsured  Individuals)  shall  be  treated 
alBo  as  an  application  for  benefits  under  the 
new  secUon  238. 

^^'^^   »»*«  'rREAT>CKNT  OF  GUTS   FaOM   SEBVTCC- 
ttKK  IN   COMSAT  AXKAS 

Amendment   No.   86:    Under   existing   law 
(sec.  321(a)   of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1630)   bona 
fide  glfu  from  abroad  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty  If  the  retail  value  in  the  country  of 
shipment    does    not    exceed     910.       SenaU 
amendment  No.  36  adds  a  new  item  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  providing  for  the  temporary 
duty   free   entry    of   articles   consututlng  a 
bona  fide  gift  from  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces   of   the   United    States   serving   In    a 
combat  zone  to  the  extent  such  articles  In 
any  shipment  do  not  exceed  960  In  aggre- 
gate retail  value  In  the  country  of  shipment 
and  with  such  UmltaUons  on  the  Importation 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  products 
aa  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treastiry  may  pre- 
scribe.    The  provision  would  apply  only  if 
the   arttcles    are    purchased   In    or    through 
authorized  agencies  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  In  accordance  with  recu- 
UUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.    For  purposes   of   this  provision   the 
term  "combat  zone"  U  any  area  designated 
by  the  President  by  an  execuUve  order  under 
section  112(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1964    (relating    to   exclusion    from    gross 
income  for  certain  combat  pay  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces).     On  April  24,  1965.  the 
President  designated  Vietnam  and  adjacent 
waters  as  a  combat  zone. 

The  Senate  amendment  appUes  to  arUoles 
entered  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  on  or  before  December  31,  1967. 

The  Hotue  recedes  with  clerical 
amendments. 

W.  D.  Mnxs, 
C*cn,  R.  KiKO, 
Halz  Boocs, 

BuGKm    J.    KXOOH, 
Joaw  W.  Brum, 
JasoM  B.  Utt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER,  "nie  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Mn.Tfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  we  bring  to  the  Horuse  pertains  to 
the  bUl  H.R.  12752,  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966. 

onr^uu. 

Before  dlscussliig  the  conference  re- 
port In  detail,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  it  has  been  barely  2  monUi*  since 
the  President  sent  his  tax  proposals  to 
the  Congress.  For  the  second  time  in  3 
years,  the  Congress  has  acted  with  dis- 
patch on  a  major  tax  bill.  Our  target 
was  March  15.  If  this  conference  re- 
port is  agreed  to,  we  will  hit  that  target. 
What  is  more,  the  action  this  time  was 
on  a  bill  to  raise  revenue  and  not  on  a 
bill  to  reduce  taxes.  Congress  has  dem- 
onstrated, in  other  words,  that  it  can 
and  will  take  action  quickly,  both  to 
lower  revenues  and  to  raise  them,  when- 
ever there  Is  clear  evidence  of  the  need 
for  Quick  action. 
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Let  me  turn  now  to  the  language  aa 
agreed  lo  by  the  conferees.  The  con- 
ference agreement  does  not  depart  to 
any  significant  extent  from  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  on  February  23. 
This  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
bliJ  as  p£i5sed  by  the  House  provided  for 
an  Increase  in  administrative-budget 
revenues  of  $1  2  billion  In  the  fiscal  year 
1966  and  an  increase  of  $48  billion  In 
the  fiscal  year  1967.  The  bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  provides  for  an  In- 
crease in  admlnlstratlve-budget  reve- 
nues  of   $11    blUlon   In   the  fiscal  year 

1966  and  $4  8  bUlion  In  the  fiscal  year 

1967  There  Is  virtually  no  difference, 
then  In  terms  of  revenue  between  the 
bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  This 
result  Is  significant,  for  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  provided  for  substantially 
less  revenue  than  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  The  Senate-approved  bill  would 
have  provided  $1.1  billion  in  adminlstra- 
tive-budgpt  revenues  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  and  only  $3  9  billion  In  the  fiscal 
year  1967 

The  language  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees represents  a  responsible  approach 
in  helping  to  meet  the  financial  demands 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  These  de- 
mands— which  are  the  sole  reason  for 
this  bill — cannot  be  met  out  of  the  reve- 
nues generated  under  existing  tax  rates. 
Significant  additional  revenues  must  be 
provided  Without  these  additional  rev- 
enues there  would  be  too  large  a  deficit 
m  the  budget  Such  a  deficit,  occurring 
at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  once 
a^a:n  operating  at  close  to  full  employ- 
ment levels  and  capacity,  might  generate 
serious  inflationary  pressures. 

All  told,  there  were  36  numbered  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House.  Sixteen  of  these  amend- 
ments, however,  were  technical,  clerical. 
or  conforming  In  nature.  Of  the  re- 
maining 20  amendments,  8  were  con- 
nected with  2  relatively  minor  revisions 
In  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

Of  the  12  amendments  that  I  would 
classify  as  substantive,  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  recede 
on  6  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  receded  on  six  of  these  am<md- 
ments,  three  of  which  concern  matters 
:.  >t  directly  related  to  the  provisions  of 
U;e  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

*><-iAi    ^Erxmnr  axmrm  fob  czxtain 

PEKSONS    AGED    7a    AND    OVXa 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  Senate 
an.endment  to  the  bill,  which  in  a  greatly 
raodifted  form  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees.  Involves  a  social  security 
amendment  and  not  an  income  or  excise 
ta.x  matter  That  amendment  was  spon- 
sfjred  by  Senator  Prouty.  It  would  have 
authorized  a  minimum  social  security 
benefit  of  $44  a  month — $22  for  a  wife — 
to  all  persons  not  ellgibl**  for  social  se- 
cunty  benefits  who  have  attained  age  70 
now  and  in  the  future  People  who 
qualified  for  monthly  Social  security 
benefits  of  $35  or  $17  50  ,nnder  the  spe- 
cial transitional  Insured  Status  provision 
enacted  last  year  for  people  already  in 
their  .seventif's  would  have  had  their 
benefius  raised  to  $44  and  $22.  The 
benefits  would  have  been  paid  regardless 


of  the  entitlement  under  other  Qovem- 
ment  retirement  systems — in  other 
words,  on  top  of  any  Federal,  State,  or  lo- 
cal pension.  It  would  have  called  for  a 
flrst-year  expenditure  of  $790  million 
from  the  general  fimd  in  fiscal  1967,  $735 
million  ill  fiscal  1968  and  so  forth  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  The 
amendment  would  have  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial drain  on  the  railroad  retirement 
ewxourit  and  would  have  left  that  system 
with  a  very  large  actuarial  deficiency. 
In  addition.  It  would  have  made  these 
new  benefits  available  to  persons  receiv- 
ing old-age  assistance,  and,  in  most  cases, 
their  assistance  payments  would  have 
been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  these 
benefits  with  the  result  that  such  Indi- 
viduals would  not  be  better  off  than  they 
now  are.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  have  been  to  shift  an  additional 
part  of  the  burden  of  support  of  the 
needy  aged  from  State  funds  to  Federal 
funds.  It  would  have  covered  persons 
aged  70  or  over  for  all  future  years  in- 
stead of  merely  on  a  transitional  basis. 
It  would  have  repealed  the  transitional 
Insured  status  provision  which  we  en- 
acted Just  last  year. 

Clearly,  this  amendment  in  the  form 
In  which  It  came  to  us  from  the  other 
body  would  have  accomplished  Its  basic 
purpose  in  a  very  costly  and  inefflcient 
manner. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  exten- 
sive modifications  to  bring  It  more  In 
line  with  the  legislation  which  the  Con- 
gress enacted  last  year  authorizing  bene- 
fits for  certain  aged  people  at  age  72 
who  have  as  little  as  three  quarters  of 
coverage. 

Benefit  amount:  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  the  benefit  amount,  as  in 
last  year's  law,  would  be  $35  for  the  hus- 
band and  $17.50  for  the  wife.  Instead  of 
$44  and  $22. 

Transitional  provision:  A  transitional 
provision  has  been  Included,  similar  to 
the  one  we  provided  last  year  for  the 
uninsured  aged  under  hospital  Insurance, 
so  that  persons  who  attain  age  72  In 
1968,  or  later,  will  be  required  to  have 
at  least  three  quarters  of  coverage. 
Eventually,  the  number  of  quarters  re- 
quired will  merge  with  the  reg\ilar  in- 
sured status  requirements  of  the  law. 

Number  of  persons  covered :  The  pro- 
vision agreed  to  by  the  conferees  makes 
an  estimated  370.000  persons  who  are 
now  72  or  over,  or  who  will  reach  the 
age  of  72  in  either  1966  oi-  1967,  eligible 
to  receive  social  security  benefits  who  do 
not  now  receive  such  benefits.  About 
two-thirds  of  these  beneficiaries  will  be 
women  and  80  percent  of  the  women  will 
be  widows.  Thus,  the  typical  beneficiary 
mfght  be  said  to  be  a  widow  aged  85, 
whose  husband  had  been  a  farmer  who 
died  in  the  early  1950's. 

Offset  provision :  Another  modification 
made  by  the  conference  committee  would 
be  the  imposition  of  an  offset  for  amounts 
received  under  other  governmental  re- 
tirement systems  against  the  entitlement 
under  the  new  program.  The  objective 
is  to  guarantee  to  these  aged  individuals 
retirement  payments  of  $35  a  month  for 
the  husband,  $17.50  for'  the  wife,  or  a 
family  total  of  $52.50.    The  offset  would 


apply  to  payments  made  imder  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governmental  pension  sys- 
tems, and  would  include  payments  of 
first,  pensions:  second,  retirement  or  re- 
tired pay;  or  third,  armuities  or  similar 
amounts  payable  on  accoimt  of  personal 
services  performed,  but  would  not  include 
any  payment  imder  any  workers'  com- 
pensation law  or  any  pasmient  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  compensa- 
tion for  service-connected  disability  or 
death. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  men- 
tion that  this  offset  provision  will  not 
apply  to  amounts  payable  under  na- 
tional service  life  insurance,  or  U.S.  Giov- 
emment  life  Insurance  tK>licles. 

Examples  of  offset:  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this 
offset  would  work.  First,  take  the  case 
of  a  retired  State  employee,  age  72,  who 
is  receiving  a  State  pension  of  $25  and 
who  has  a  wife  age  72.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, he  would  receive  an  additional 
$10,  bringing  his  pension  and  benefit  re- 
ceipts up  to  $35.  and  his  wife  would  re- 
ceive a  benefit  of  $17.50,  making  a  total 
family  Income  from  these  sources  of 
$52.50. 

Take  another  example,  an  aged  re- 
tired governmental  employee  who  re- 
ceives $10  a  month  from  a  local  pension 
and  whose  wife  receives  $30  per  month  as 
a  retired  schoolteacher.  Their  total  in- 
come from  these  other  governmental 
sources  is  $40  per  month.  Under  this 
language,  an  additional  $12.50  would  be 
payable  to  the  husband,  bringing  their 
total  up  to  $52.50. 

A  third  case  shows  how  this  language 
excludes  from  the  provision  retired 
employees  who  are  receiving  substan- 
tial amounts  from  other  governmental 
sources.  Take  the  case  of  a  retired  Gov- 
ernment employee  who  Is  receiving  $300 
a  month.  Under  this  language,  he  would 
not  receive  additional  amounts,  nor  would 
his  wife.  Or,  take  the  case  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee,  age  69,  who  is  still  work- 
ing but  who — if  he  retired — could  receive 
a  pension  of  $200  per  month,  and  who 
has  a  wife  age  72.  Neither  would  re- 
ceive anything  imder  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  further  illustrations: 

IlXtrSTRATIONB    OF    SOCIAI.    SECTTKITT    BKNOTTS 

Patablb  Undcb  Amendment  rom  Cases  or 

Pl«BONS  ReCTIVINO  OOVEENMEirTAL  PENSION 
STSTXM    BENETTTa 

Case  A-1:  Oovernment  employee  aged  69 
working,  but  eligible  for  pension  of  1100; 
his  wife  is  aged  72.  Neither  receive  anytlilng 
under  this  amendment. 

Case  A-2:  Same  as  case  A-1  except  bis  po- 
tential pension  Is  $40:  his  wife  receives  (13  50 
under  this  amendment. 

Case  A-3 :  Same  as  case  A-1,  except  his  po- 
tential pension  U  tl5;  his  wife  receives  135 
under  this  amendment. 

Case  B-1:  Retired  Government  employee 
aged  73,  with  wife  same  age.  receiving  pen- 
sion of  (80  per  month;  neither  receive  any- 
thing under  thU  amendment. 

Case  B-2:  Same  as  case  b\i.  except  hus- 
loand's  pension  is  MO;  he  receives  nothing, 
and  his  wife*  receives  $12.60  under  this 
amendment. 

Oase  B-3 :  Same  as  Case  B-1 .  except  hus- 
band's pension  is  $30:  he  receives  $15,  and 
his  wUe  receives  $17.60  under  this  amend- 
ment. 
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Case  C:  Busl>and  and  wife  both  aged  7S 
or  over  and  both  receiving  Oovernment  pen- 
sions, as  follows: 


OoT«Riin«Dt  pensfon 

Boolsl  wcoritT  benefK 
ander  ttiis  biU 

Hoabsnd 

Wife 

Hostend 

Wife 

too 

$20 
M 
10 
40 
10 

ao 

20 

40 

$3.80 

10 

ciio 

S.0O 

IZM 

30 
10 

7.J6 

rXNANCINO 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  conference  language. 
Under  this  substitute,  the  financing 
initially  will  come  from  the  social  secu- 
rity old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund,  which  in  turn  will  be  reimbursed 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  cwitinuing  in  this 
manner  for  each  year.  The  reimburse- 
ments will  be  for  benefit  payments  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  less  than  three 
quarters  of  coverage,  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  the  loss  of  Interest  to  the 
trust  fund  resulting  from  the  benefit 
payments  and  administrative  expenses. 
The  basic  concept,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
place  the  trust  fimd  in  the  same  position 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  June  30,  1969,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  if  such  payments  had  not  been  made. 

In  summary,  this  financing  is  sounder 
fiscally  and  follows  more  closely  the 
benefit  eligibility  principles  of  past  social 
security  legislation.  It  reduces  the 
Prouty  amendment  general  revenue  ex- 
penditures almost  eightfold  and  will 
have  no  budget  impact  imtil  fiscal  1969. 

The  first  year  cost  under  the  Prouty 
amendment  would  have  been  around 
$790  million;  the  first  year  cost  imder 
this  amendment  will  be  about  $95  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  about  $115 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Thereafter, 
the  cost  for  each  fiscal  year  will  decrease. 

EFFECTIVE  DATS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effective  date  for  the 
benefits  under  the  conference  agreement 
will  be  for  the  month  of  October  1966. 

STJMMAXT 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  believe 
the  approach  contained  In  this  confer- 
ence agreement  is  far  preferable  to  the 
language  contained  in  the  Prouty 
amendment. 

This  approach  has  a  number  of 
advantages — 

First.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  general 
approach  which  we  took  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  transitional  insured  status 
provision,  and  with  respect  to  coverage 
of  the  uninsured  aged  under  the  hospital 
insurance  provision; 

Second.  It  provides  for  a  washout 
effect  of  transitional  benefits  for  the  aged 
which  will  not  inhibit  the  orderly  exten- 
sion of  social  security  coverage; 

Third.  It  would  not  substitute  Federal 
funds  for  State  funds  as  the  base  of 
public  assistance  payments; 

Fourth,  It  will  not  add  to  the  actuarial 
burdens  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system;  , 

Fifth.  It  contains  an  offset  so  that  in- 
equitable results  wHl   not  be  obtained 


by  putting  this  benefit  on  top  of  and 
without  regard  to  benefits  received  under 
other  governmental  pension  systems; 
and 

Sixth.  It  will  provide  real  assistance 
for  many  of  our  elderly  citizens  who  are 
most  In  need  of  assistance. 


FLOOS  STOCKS  TAX  Oif  ATTT01(0BII.X8 

A  second  Important  change  in  the  bill 
pcwsed  by  the  House  that  was  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  concerns  the  floor  stocks 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  House  provided  that  deal- 
ers and  distributors  would  be  assessed  a 
tax  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turer's price  of  the  cars  they  held  in 
inventory  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  Senate  amendments  which 
delete  the  floor  stocks  tax  from  the  bill. 
On  the  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  the  manufacturer's  ex- 
cise tax  will  rise  from  6  to  7  percent  with 
regard  only  to  cars  shipped  by  manu- 
facturers and  not  with  regard  to  new 
cars  held  by  dealers  or  distributors  on 
that  date.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
amendment  will  result  In  the  collection 
of  $25  million  less  in  revenue  in  the  fiscal 
year  1966  than  the  bllL.  passed  by  the 
House. 

WTTHHOLDINO    AIXOWANCSS 

Two  of  the  Senate  amendments  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  concern  the  procedure  for  com- 
puting withholding  allowances.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  Included  provisions  intended 
to  permit  persons  with  relatively  large 
Itemized  deductions  to  adjust  their  with- 
holding in  a  manner  that  would  prevent 
excessive  overwithholding.  The  ad- 
justment procedure  consists  of  a  method 
whereby  withholding  allowances  may  be 
claimed.  Such  allowances  are  to  be 
treated  as  additional  withholding  ex- 
emptions for  withholdin<»  purposes. 

The  withholding  allowance  procedure 
was  developed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  because  its  members  were 
concerned  about  the  overwithholding 
which  would  otherwise  be  experienced 
by  some  taxpayers  as  a  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  graduated  withholding 
rates.  While  the  procedure  approved  by 
the  committee  did  much  to  solve  the 
problem,  it  was  felt  that  even  more 
should  be  done,  particularly  for  those 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  who 
have  heavy  Itemized  deductions  and 
therefore  would  experience  significant 
overwithholding.  That  is  why  a  com- 
mittee amendment  was  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  H.R.  12752  was 
considered.  That  amendment  would 
have  pemiitted  a  person  whose  estimated 
Itemized  deductions  exceeded  the  appli- 
cable limits — 12  percent  of  estimated 
wage  income  up  to  $7,500  and  17  percent 
of  estimated  wage  Income  above  $7,500 — 
to  claim  a  single  withholding  allowance 
if  his  exceco  itemized  deductions  ex- 
ceeded $350  rather  than  a  full  $700. 

The  Senate  considered  the  graduated 
withholding  system  further,  having  the 
benefit  of  the  earlier  deliberations  of  the 
House.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  modified 
the  provision  adopted  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House.    The    Senate    amendments    re- 


quire that  excess  itemized  deductions 
equal  a  full  $700  before  a  withholding 
allowance  can  be  claimed  but,  to  offset 
this,  i-educe  the  percentage  upon  which 
excess  itemized  deductions  are  based 
from  12  percent  of  the  first  $7,500  of 
estimated  wage  income  to  10  percent  of 
such  income.  No  change  was  made  in 
the  17-percent  requirement  which  applies 
to  estimated  wage  and  salary  Income  in 
excess  of  $7,500. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  Just'' 
explained.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
procedure  adopted  in  the  amendment 
submitted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
would  have  resulted  in  underwlthholding 
for  some  persons  who  were  merely  trying 
to  reduce  overwithholding.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  that  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  a  taxpayer  found  himself  faced 
with  an  unexpected  tax  bill  at  the  end 
of  the  year  simply  because  he  followed  an 
approved  procedure  for  reducing  over- 
withholding.  Furthermore,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  conferees  the  objective 
of  the  provision  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  will  be  largely  achieved  by  re- 
ducing the  percentage  limit  for  the  com- 
putation of  excess  itemized  deductions 
from  12  to  10  percent  of  the  first  $7,500 
of  estimated  wage  income.  The  latter 
change  wlU  insure  that  persons  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $10,000  and  relatively 
large  itemized  deductions  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  withholding  allowance  proce- 
dure. 

INSnXCT  CONTUBTTTtONa   TO   POLmCAL   PABTtES 

The  two  remaining  Senate  amend- 
ments of  imixjrtance  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  Involve 
matters  not  direoMy  related  to  the  pro- 
visions of  theJjpl  passed  by  the  House. 
The  first  of  these  disallows  deductions 
for  Indirect  contributions  to  political 
parties.  The  amendment  is  Intended  to 
clear  up  an  area  of  uncertainty  under 
existing  law.  It  does  so  by  clearly  dis- 
allowing any  deduction  for  advertising  in 
a  convention  program  of  a  political  party 
or  In  any  other  publication  if  any  part 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  advertising 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  a  political  party 
or  candidate.  It  also  disallows  deduc- 
tions for  payments  made  in  connection 
with  any  dinner  or  program  if  ant  part 
of  the  proceeds  Inures  to  the  use  of  a  po- 
litical party  or  candidate.  Finally,  it 
disallows  deductions  for  admission  pay- 
ments to  inaugural  balls,  galas,  parades, 
concerts,  or  similar  even,.s.  The  amend- 
ment applies  to  taxable  years  which  be- 
gin after  December  31,  1965,  with  respect 
to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  The  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed 
that  it  was  desirable  to  remove  any  un- 
certainty concerning  the  deductibility  of 
such  payments. 

DUTT-FREE   GIFTS   FROM   SEEVXCXMEK   IN   COMBAT 

aONxs 
The  final  Senate  amendment  of  sub- 
stance that  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  concerns 
a  tariff  provision.  It  raises  the  value  of 
gifts  which  may  be  sent  into  this  coun- 
try from  abroad  without  payment  of 
duty  from  $10  to  $50  when  the  gifts  are 
sent  by  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  are  serving  in  a  combat  zone  as 
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designated  by  the  President.  In  view  of 
trie  fact  that  a  similar  regulation  was 
m  effect  from  December  6,  1942,  until 
JlUv  I  1961,  with  respect  to  glfta  from 
stTvicf  men  stationed  abroad,  the  House 
co:  ferees  agreed  that  this  privilege 
sr.  >uld  be  extended  to  our  servicemen 
n:  V  m  Vietnam. 

The  $50  limit  will  be  computed  on  the 
ba.  ;s  oi  retail  values  In  the  country  of 
s.  ;  m  r  •  Th-  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury 3r  ;.;.<  if  :--^Hte  is  authorized  to  limit 
im;>  Its  oi  aiconolic  beverages  and  to- 
bacco products.  Purthermore,  to  qualify 
for  the  special  $50  exemption  limit,  the 
g  ::  dr'.ic.ps  will  have  to  be  purchased  in 
or  ihroush  authorized  agencies  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  this  amendment  will  Involve  an  ad- 
ditional outflow  of  only  |9  or  $10  mil- 
lion as  far  as  the  balance  of  payments 
is  concerned.  The  reduction  in  customs 
duties  which  will  result  from  this 
amendment  will  be  negligible.  The  new 
provision  will  apply  on  articles  which 
enter  the  country  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  The  provision, 
however,  will  expire  on  December  31, 
1987. 

MISCXIXAMEOUS    CHANOCS 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  eight  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  conferee."?  on  the 
part  of  the  House  concerned  minor  modi- 
fioations  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
pa-vjpd  by  the  House.  Six  of  these 
w-T^.>.ndment5  Involve  a  change  in  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  provisions  concern- 
ing con^.monicatlons  services.  The  bill 
pa.'v'^ed  by  the  House  provided  that  the  10- 
percent  tax  on  local  and  toll  telephone 
wrvtcp  and  teletypewriter  exchange 
Rfr.\r,'  A  a  -..'■  :»'  effective  with  respect 
to   b...i  rei.dc.eU  on  or  after  the  first 


day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  15  days  after  the  date  on 
which  this  bill  is  enacted.  The  bill  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  sets  April  1, 
1966,  as  the  effective  date  for  the  com- 
munications tax  provisions.  That  Is, 
the  10-percent  rate  will  be  in  effect  on 
bills  for  taucable  communications  serv- 
ices rendered  on  or  after  April  1,  1966. 
Since  Congress  has  acted  with  dispatch 
on  this  bill,  the  communications  tax 
provision  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
gone  into  effect  on  April  1  in  any  case. 
The  modification  merely  clarifies  the 
exact  date  on  which  the  new  provisions 
will  become  effective. 

Two  other  minor  technical  amend- 
ments provide  that  In  computing  eligible 
withholding  allowances,  a  taxpayer  who 
used  the  standard  deduction  In  the  prior 
year  may  consider  the  amount  of  his 
Itemized  deductions  for  the  prior  year 
equaled  10  percent  of  his  wages  In  that 
year  or  $1,000,  whichever  Is  less.  These 
are  simply  amendments  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

SENATK    AMKNDMKNTS    DKLTTZS    IN    CONIIttENCK 

OPTION  or  nronnmjAi,  nrcoiCB  taxpaters  to 

0ISRZCA8D   BALANCXS  DUI   AND   OVERPATMENTS 
or  ti  OS  LESS 

The  Senate  added  amendment  under 
which  individuals  were  given  afNelectlon 
to  disregard  balances  due  and  overpay- 
ments of  $5  or  less  where  their  withhold- 
ing and  other  tax  credits  and  payments 
of  estimated  Income  tax  for  a  year  were 
within  $5  of  their  tax  Uablllty  for  that 
year  as  shown  on  their  tax  returns.  The 
conferees  deleted  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  are  requesting  the 
Treasury  Department  to  study  and  re- 
port back  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  as  to  the  practicability 


and  desirability  of  forgoing  tax  pay- 
ments and  refimds  where  the  amount 
due  at  the  time  of  the  final  return  is 
small.  This  study  and  report  Is  to  be 
made  in  conj\mction  with  a  study  on 
ways  of  relieving  overwlthholding  which 
was  also  directed  to  be  made. 

BXZICPTION    or    LOCAL    RXSIDENTLAL    'RLXPHONE 
SCBVICE    PSOM    EESTORATION    Or    TAX 

The  House-p€is6ed  bill  restored  tem- 
porarily the  10-percent  tax  on  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  and  teletype- 
writer services.  This  was  the  rate  In  ef- 
fect prior  to  January  1.  1966.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966,  the  rate  had  dropped  from 
10  percent  to  3  percent.  A  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  this  temporary  res- 
toration of  the  tax — through  March  31. 
1968 — was  not  to  apply  to  local  residen- 
tial telephone  service.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  delete  this  amendment. 

mrOBMATION    RETtTRNS 

Under  present  law  persons  engaged  in 
a  trade  or  business  and  ofiQcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  UjS.  Government  who 
make  payments  of  $600  or  more  to  a  per- 
son are  required  to  file  information  re- 
turns with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  includes  payments  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  farmers.  The 
Senate  added  an  amendment  requiring 
that  copies  of  these  Information  returns 
in  the  case  of  farmers  were  also  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  farmers.  The  conferees 
deleted  this  amendment.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  study  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  a  report  Is  to  be  made  to  the 
House  CoQunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
early  in  the  next  Congress.  This  study 
is  to  also  include  the  administrative 
feasibility  of  making  such  reports. 


Revenue  Tables  and  Comparison  of  Effect  of  Bill  in   Various  Stages 

E*linuUfd  rtvenue  inertast  and  expenditure  inereau  (-)  under  II.R.  It76t  as  reporUd  by  the  Wayt  and  Means  CommitUe,  a»  pasud 
by  the  Umite  of  «''P'-"'"'«''''^^  «  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  as  reporUd  by  the  con- 
jerenee;  Jiseat  years  iifvo  and  1967  ^  r  a 

\  (In  millioiu  of  doUari] 


.Vnmrted  bv  the  Ways 

and  Mean*  Commlttoe, 

Feb.  IS,  IMS 

Aa  paiaed  by  the  Ilouse 

or  Reprearntatlves, 

Feb.  23.  1908 

A»  reported  by  the 

Senate  rinanee  Coramlt- 

t«e.  Mar.  2,  ItMS 

As  paaeed  by  the  Senate, 
Mar.  9, 1900 

As  reported  by  the  oon- 
hrenee,  March  1906 

Fl»e«]year 
19M 

riMalyear 
19S7 

Flaealyear 
ia«8 

Flaealyear 
11M7 

FiaRaly«ar 
1960 

Ftocal  year 
1967 

Fiscal  year 

FiMslyear 

FLicalyear 

Fiscal  year 
1867 

CommonlcaUan  tan«: 

Loral  raiklan Lis]  latppho.a 



470 

ns 

470 

SIS 

470 

Loog-dlatance  tervlcv  and  local  biulocti 
tdrphone  terrtM 

470 

470 

Aatomotoils  tax: 

Floor  itocka „ 

3a 

u 

Sain  on  and  after  FfleetlTC  data 

'Hi 

430 

16 

420 

as 

420 

86 

420 

Total  ezoiwa. 

00 

1,000 

M 

i.2oe 

S,200 

27S 

uo 

60 

tooo 

1.306 

a.  300 

210 
150 

M 

1.000 

1.206 

8,200 

a4S 

ISO 

IS 

1,000 

96 

690 

8,200 

34S 

ISO 

(>) 

-6S0 

8S 

1,000 

OS 

Corporate  tai  speedup 

nnK]uat«<]  wttnholdlnR  for  IndlTfchiala.    .  .. 

InerMie  In  dwiaraUoo  reqnlreiiMot  for  liidl- 

vUlu«i»trom  70 to 80 peroeot 

1.20S 

3,200 
24S 

150 

Tttpaver  etoctioB  to  dlmnrd  Onai  tai  BabUlty 
■^r+fcto-M 

0) 

i>imt)un»em*iit  of  social  arcurtty  tfiit  fund  by 
jteocral  tuiul  lor  kMoaAti  lor  aertain  agitd 
Indlvklu&ls „. 

m 

ToUl,  admlnlttraUTe  bodget..* 

8eu-eiiit<loyiueiit    tax,    quartarfy    declaration 
rwYTiipnts 

1.1» 

4.880 

aoo 

~ 

1,185 

i766 

aoo 

l.UO 

4,800 

aoo 

1.190 

3,8BS 
300 

-500 

8W 

1.130 

4,800 

300 

»-96 

^^^-.^.  '•x^urity  bcoeflu  for  eertaln  t«>d  Indl- 
.  ■ -.i 

1'.    :    :  i:n»in«it  of  social  sMnrity  bint' fDndby' 
poarml   fund   te   buMflu  lor  evtaln   aged 
UidlTlduaU „ ._... 

(^ 

Total,  ea«h  bodgft 1,1J5 

t,OM 

,1.1M 

4.9(» 

l.UO 

6,000 

4,096 

i,uo 

4,90* 

I 

y^wTowTTllO  raSKfil  '"  "**"  '~"  '**  *""*  "**"'  ••"*"*'*<'  '«'«"«»  loM  for  fiscal      _•  BelmUBsement  from  the  ^neral  fund  of  Its  share  of  ihc  bui^U  payable  in  fiscal 


ytax  1967  does  not  occur  until  fiscal  year  1960. 
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Comparison  of  administratwe  budget  receipts  and  expendUures  with  and  without  H.R.  lS76t  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

(In  bUlioni  of  (toUars] 


Expenditures  without  bill „. 

Receipts  without  bill '.'.'.VS. 

Deficit  without  bill 

Increase  In  expenditures  under  bOl. 

Total    expenditures    (Including    thoae    under 

bill) 

Increase  in  receipts  under  bill 

Total  receipts  (Including  those  under  bUl) 

Deficit  after  taking  account  of  revenues 
and  expenditures  under  bUl 


As  reported  by  the  Ways 

and  Means  Comnittee, 

Feb.  IS,  1906 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


108.4 
98.8 


7.8 


106.4 
1.2 

loao 


6.4 


Flaealyear 
1967 


11Z8 
106.2 


6,7 


112.8 

4.8 

111.0 


1.8 


As  passed  by  the  House 

of  Representatives, 

Feb.  23,  1006 


Fiscal  yettr 
1966 


106.4 
98.8 


7.6 


106.4 
1.2 

loao 


6.4 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


1U8 
106.2 


6.7 


11X8 

4.8 

111.0 


1.9 


As  reported  by  the 
Senate  nnanoe  Commit- 
tee, Mar.  2.  1966 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


106.4 
08.8 


7.6 


106.4 
1.1 

loao 


6.6 


Flaealyear 
1967 


1118 
106.2 


6.7 


112.8 

4.8 

ULO 


1.9 


As  passed  by  the  Senate, 
Mar.  9,  1966 


As  reported  by  the  con- 
ivenoe.  Mar.  14, 1966 


Fiscal  yev 
1966 


106.4 
98.8 


7.6 


106.4 
1.1 

loao 


6lS 


Flaealyear 
19S7 


1118 
106.2 


6.7 


".6 

lis.  4 
4.S 

iia7 


Z8 


Flaealyear 
1966 


106.4 
98.8 


7.6 


10*.  4 
1.1 

uao 


6.8 


Fiscal  year 
1907 


112.8 
10&2 


6.7 


m 


112.8 

4.8 
lll.O 


to 

'Figures  are  based  on  Presidtnt's  budget  meesase,  and  therefore  toUls  include  social  security  trust  fund  bv  mneral  fnnd  Inr  txmmvi  mn  «f  k^-«..  < .  . 

Sd'^n^f^SSiK'^ti'ffi:""""^""'^^^^^    Figures  are  rounded  individuals^  ^TrSS'by'^^'^c^e.^^ 

•".  ^St^^^^^  t'Sis'^  represents  reimbur,.m«,t  in  fiscal  year  1967  of  S«  ^t  Tj^fcSTi^'SStSrSS'.  'X  ?^  «*-«»'^^  **»•»'•  ^^ 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  yield? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distingfulshed  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  made  a  very  signif- 
icant speech  in  my  State  of  Michigan 
yesterday  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
the  City  of  Detroit.  He  talked  about 
taxes,  inflation  smd  the  problems  of  our 
economy.  Prior  to  making  that  speech 
he  haw  a  press  conference  and  in  that 
press  conference,  he  said  the  following, 
and  I  quote: 

My  whole  spMch  impIlM  there  might  be  a 
need  for  further  moderate  tax  Increases  de- 
pending on  the  factors  I  mentioned  In  the 
speech. 

Has  there  been  any  indication  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  cwnmlttee  or  to  the 
chairman  that  such  a  request  Is  in  pros- 
pect? 

Mr.  MILU3.  Not  to  me — there  has  not 
been  any  such  indication.  We  are  all 
concerned,  as  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  concerned,  with  what  the 
future  holds.  But  none  of  us,  at  least  I 
am  not  capable  of  adequately  predicting 
what  we  may  have  in  the  future  with 
respect  to  the  costs  in  Vietnam,  for  in- 
stance. Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
future  holds  in  that  respect.  I  think  we 
must  keep  abreast  of  what  is  occurring 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  do  what  we 
can  to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
to  protect  other  values  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend  would  say 
with  me  that  if  the  time  came  where  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  inflation  to  con- 
sider a  tax  bill  that  we  ought  to  give 
consideration  to  It  and  reach  a  conclu- 
sion based  upon  what  the  facts  are  at 
that  particular  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Do  you  be- 
lieve based  on  the  factg  as  you  have 
Been  them  so  far  that  there  Is  such  a  need 
for  the  kind  of  Federal  tax  increase  men- 
tioned by  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  MILI£.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  re- 
member, during  the  courae  of  the  gen- 


eral debate  on  the  bill  itself,  the  prob- 
lem as  I  see  It  is  primarily  with  respect 
to  the  enormous  deficit,  and  I  caUed  It 
enormous,  under  the  present  conditions 
that  we  have  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  on 
the  basis  of  projection — and  that  Is  all 
we  have  to  go  by.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  we  have  a  projected  deficit  of 
$1,800  million  and  certainly  that  kind 
of  deficit  would  not  exert  as  much  in- 
flationary pressure  as  does  the  present 
deficit  of  som?  leVi  billion  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1966  I  do  not  know  what 
the  final  cost  will  be  In  1967.  But  I  say 
we  must  watch  it  in  order  to  see  to  it 
that  we  take  pains  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  value  of  the  dollar  and  avoid 
any  decrease  in  it  and  any  runaway  in- 
flation in  prices. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  One  of  the 
problems  in  this  fiscal  year  as  has  been 
well  pointed  out  in  the  minority  views 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  bill  that  we  will  have  before  us  later 
today  is  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  last  6  or  12  months  has 
so  grossly  underestimated  Its  anticipated 
expenditures.  If  we  go  on  the  basis  of 
experience  In  the  last  12  months  and 
forecast  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
12  months  based  on  the  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  It  does  not  look 
too  encouraging.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment expenditure  forecasts  have  badly 
missed  their  mark.  The  spending  fore- 
casts were  too  low  and  as  a  result  there 
has  been  serious  upward  pressure  on  our 
national  economy.  Better  spending 
forecasts  by  the  Defense  Department 
might  have  heli>ed  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  in  its  decisions  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  inflation.  De- 
fense Department  spending  estimates 
were  wrong.  The  Nation  is  In  an  Infla- 
tionary spiral.  The  administration  must 
bear  the  burden  for  the  errors  which 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  caution  my  friend 
against  reaching  any  conclusions  now 
about  the  matter,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
not,  because  regardless  of  how  far  off 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  have 
been  at  some  time  in  the  past,  I  point  out 
realistically  how  difDcult  It  Is  for  any  ad- 
ministration to  project  what  the  total 


costs  of  Government  may  be  some  12 
months  or  18  months  ahead.  We  all  re- 
member when  President  Elsenhower  in 
his  1959  budget  estimated  a  half-billion 
dollar  surplus,  and  It  turned  out  he  was 
off  $12.9  billion,  because  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $12.4  bUlion.  I  do  think  that  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  In  the 
past  2  or  3  years,  with  respect  to  the  total 
rate  of  spending,  some  overestimatlon  of 
that  rate  of  spending  in  total  amount. 
In  the  1965  budget  the  original  estimate 
was  $97.9.  The  actual  flgaire  was  $96.5 
billion.  In  1964  the  estimate  was  $98 
billion.  The  actual  figure  was  $97.7 
bUllon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  would  not 
necessarily  agree,  but  the  record  must 
speak  for  Itself, 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  you  go  over  the  2-  or 
3-year  period,  I  believe  you  will  be  able 
to  see  that  they  have  been  about  as  accu- 
rate as  anyone  could  possibly  be,  and 
they  have  actually  overestimated,  be- 
cause we  have  ended  up  spending  less 
than  the  budget  suggested  we  might 
spend  in  some  of  that  period  of  time.  Of 
course,  we  have  had  some  increases  in 
revenue  over  what  was  projected.  So  the 
best  thing  for  us  at  the  moment  to  do  is 
to  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open  and  be 
attuned  to  the  developments  that  happen 
from  day  to  day  and  reach  conclusions 
as  to  what  we  should  do  when  we  have 
full  information  with  respect  to  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  clarification  of 
amendment  No.  33? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  certain  States  there  are  ncwipar- 
tisan  publications  which  are  published 
and  which  receive  ads  in  a  standard  bus- 
iness fashion.  On  occasion  both  political 
parties  perform  services  for  that  publi- 
cation, and  they  receive  payment  for 
those  services.  Is  It  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  to  eliminate 
that  sort  of  activity  on  the  part  of  politi- 
cal parties? 

For  example,  there  are  the  distribu- 
tion services  and  the  sales  of  the  maga- 
elne. 
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Mr  MILLS.  U  the  gentleman  wlU 
read  the  statement  on  page  8  of  the  re- 
port that  we  prepared  In  explanation  of 
the  amendment,  he  will  get  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  what  was  Intended  In  the 
amendment. 

Does  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  wish  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion? Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answer  Is.  Each  case  depends  on  the 
facts.  Did  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin follow  the  question''  We  were  think- 
ing In  terma  of  the  publications  of  each 
party.  Your  attention  Is  called  to  para- 
graph ( 1) .  I  do  not  know  Just  what  the 
situation  would  be  if  it  were  a  nonpar- 
tisan publication.  It  depends  on  where 
the  money  goes,  mainly. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  issue  is  whether  there  is  a  potential 
in  revenues  from  the  particular  under- 
taking, be  It  an  advertising  venture,  a 
catalog,  a  ball,  or  some  other  activity  of 
that  nature — if  It  has  a  potential  of  in- 
uring to  the  benefit  of  a  political  party. 

Mr.  MILLS.     A  banquet. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  a 
banquet.  Then  the  expense  of  that  ad- 
vertising or  the  expense  of  the  admission 
charge  could  not  be  deducted  as  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  case  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  that.  It  seems  to 
me,  would  be  in  the  field  of  nonpolitical 
activity.  But  if  the  proceeds  of  that 
venture  Inured  to  the  benefit  of  either 
or  both  parties  in  Tennessee,  or  to  any  of 
the  political  candidates  in  Tennessee,  the 
expense  would  probably  not  be  deductible 
a.s  T  read  It 

Mr  BROCK.  I  did  not  have  particu- 
lar reference  to  that  point.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  nonpartisan  publications  for  which 
both  political  parties  perform  services. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  would  have  to  give 
me  more  facts  and  particularly  whether 
or  not  the  proceeds  go  to  the  benefit  of 
candidates  or  a  party.  If  they  do.  the 
e.xpense  would  appear  not  to  be  deducti- 
ble. I  wsmt  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
is  uncertainty  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
g'^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  As  I  understand  the 
able  chairman,  if  the  conference  report 
is  adopted,  henceforth  advertisements  of 
business  groups,  business  corporations, 
and  bM^iness  enterprises  in  publications 
put  out  by  political  parties  or  their  re- 
spective units  would  no  longer  be  tax- 
deductible? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  now  or  not.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida  that  we  are  making 
it  clear  here  that  they  are  not  deductible 
when  they  inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  politl- 
cnl  party  or  a  political  candidate  in  the 
future. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gpiiLiemati   yield  for  one  further  ques- 

Mr   MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Florida. 

M.'  PEPPER.  I  wonder  if  the  commit- 
tee, having  Uken  that  rather  salutary 


approach,  has  in  any  way  provided  In 
this  conference  report  for  the  removal  of 
any  exemptions  that  may  now  exist  for 
certain  radio  and  pmbllcatlon  expense? 

Mr.  MILLS.  ,  No,  we  have  not  done 
anything  except  what  we  have  done  in 
this  amendment  we  are  talking  about  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thought  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  other  body  was  attempt- 
ing to  stop  one  source  of  loss  of  revenue 
v.hich  was  being  received  for  political 
purposes,  consideration  might  now  be 
given  henceforth  by  the  able  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  publications  that 
are  nothing  but  political  publications  and 
radio  programs  that  are  nothing  but  po- 
litical, and  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  are  entitled  tax  exemption. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Consideration  would  have 
to  be  given  to  that  in  the  future.  We  did 
not  do  so  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
conferees  have  done  the  best  job  that  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  do  with  respect 
tD  the  subject  matter  of  this  conference. 
I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  accept  the  conference  report.  Let  us 
get  the  bill  signed  into  law  within  the 
period  that  the  committee  had  as  its 
target  date  on  the  commencement. 
Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  is  a  matter  affecting  Cali- 
fornia. New  York,  and  two  other  States. 
These  States  have  a  program  called  dis- 
ability insuraiu:e. 

It  is  a  program  paid  for  entirely  by 
a  payroll  deduction  system.  It  Is  fi- 
nanced, as  a  rule,  by  employee  contribu- 
tions only. 

It  provides  weekly  payments  in  situa- 
tions other  than  work-connected  disabil- 
ity and  Injiiry.  It  Is  quite  armlogous  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  law,  but 
neither  the  conference  committee  nor  the 
gentleman's  statement  clarified  this  mat- 
ter. 

Will  I  be  correct  in  assuming  that  these 
unemployment  compensation  disability 
payments  will  be  treated  just  as  the 
workmen  compensation  payments  for 
purposes  of  the  $35  payment  provisions 
in  the  report? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  specifically  said.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  conference  report  that, 
for  purposes  of  any  reduction  in  the  new 
benefits,  workmen's  compensation  would 
not  be  taken  into  account. 

I  do  not  know  enobgh  about  the  gen- 
tleman's provision,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, frankly,  to  know  whether  or  not 
benefits  imder  the  provision  would  bfe 
taken  into  accoimt  for  purposes  of  the 
offset.  I  will  have  to  check  with  the 
gentleman  later  to  firvd  out  more  detail 
about  his  State  provisions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report,  but  I  would 
like  to  report  that  as  far  as  the  tax  as- 
pects of  this  bill  are  concerned,  which 
was  the  bill  that  passed  the  House,  I 


think  the  conferees  in  conference  did  a 
good  job.  The  one  feature  that  was 
changed  was  where  we  accepted  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  other  than  a  number  of 
technical  amendments.  I  might  say, 
which  the  Senate  offered,  which  were 
very  necessary  to  this  bill.  This  one  mat- 
ter of  substance  that  was  changed  has  to 
do  with  the  floor  stock  provision  for  au- 
tomobiles owned  by  the  dealers  amount- 
ing to  $25  million. 

This  is  a  matter  that  some  of  us  on 
our  side  of  the  Tlsle  opposed  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  first  place. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  Is  a  better  tax 
bill  now,  partly  for  the  reason  as  the 
chairman  explained,  but  also  because  the 
administration's  agreement  that  because 
we  have  given  the  floor  stock  exemption 
when  the  automobile  excise  tax  was  low- 
ered, therefore  when  we  Increase  it  we 
ought  to  put  back  the  tax  on  floor  stock, 
Is  unsound.  There  are  certain  things 
that  only  go  one  way  and  not  the  other. 
You  can  either  have  a  valve  or  a  con- 
duit. This  happens  to  be  a  valve.  The 
reason  for  the  treatment  of  the  floor 
stock  when  the  tax  went  down  was  that 
automobile  dealers  were  caught  with 
higher  priced  inventory.  Inventory  as- 
sessed at  a  higher  tax  rate  than  the  new 
automobiles  delivered  after  the  tax  went 
down.  They  could  never  get  rid  of  that 
inventory,  or  at  least  they  would  have  a 
difficult  problem  doing  so.  So  we  eased 
that  off  and  said,  "No.  The  floor  stock 
tax  will  be  waived." 

However,  when  you  go  In  the  other  di- 
rection and  you  go  up  with  the  tax,  then 
the  dealers  are  left  with  Inventory  of 
lower  taxed  cars.  Obvjously  there  Is  no 
problem  in  their  getting  rid  of  the  floor 
stock  at  a  lower  price.  So  I  was  pleased 
about  the  elimination  In  conference  of 
the  floor  stock  tax. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes.     I  yield. 

Mr.  B-yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  and  understood 
that  this  tax  Is  one  which  Is  assessed 
agaii^st  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  You  can- 
not Impose  it  on  the  dealer  and  still  be 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  as  to 
where  the  impact  of  the  tax  is  and  its 
nature.  It  Is  a  manufacturers  tax  and 
not  a  delears  tax  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  And  it  became  one  of  the 
Issues  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee as  to  whether  we  changed  that  manu- 
facturers tax  to  a  retailers  tax.  But  at 
any  rate,  it  is  an  improvement  and  I 
wanted  to  point  it  out. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  made  the 
argument  in  the  committee  that  the  com- 
mittee should  not  Include  it  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right.  Now.  as 
to  why  I  have  opposed  the  conference  re- 
port. I  think  this  is  a  very  aerious  mat- 
ter that  the  House  at  some  time  or  other 
la  going  to  tiave  to  face  up  to.  We  bring 
these  tax  bills  in  here  under  closed  rules 
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on  the  floor  of  the  House,  thus  denying 
really  to  every  Member  of  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  amend,  even  under  our 
rules  of  germaneness  in  the  House,  which 
are  fairly  strict  rules.  Then  under  the 
procedure  followed  the  bill  goes  over  to 
the  Senate  where  they  have  no  rules  of 
germaneness  or  closed  rules. 

Any  Senator  can  offer  an  amendment 
on  a  tax  bill,  whether  It  pertains  to  the 
bill  or  not.  Then  the  matter  comes  back 
to  the  conference  and  your  conferees. 
V  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  are  constantly  con- 
fronted with  material  that  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  and  have 
not  had  the  opporttmlty,  really,  to  give 
a  good  opinion  on.  Now,  It  so  happens 
that  the  Constitution  prohibits  tax  meas- 
ures from  originating  In  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  does  have  a  right  to  amend. 
They  have  assumed  that  means  they  can 
amend  regardless  of  whether  It  is  ger- 
mane or  not.  Now.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  House  nile  of  ger- 
maneness, but  I  am  asking  that  there 
be  a  nile  of  germaneness  that  applies  to 
this  kind  of  procedure.  Otherwise  we 
are  constantly  confronted  with  situations 
like  the  one  that  now  faces  us.  There 
"  are  three  nongermane  amendments  In 
this  conference  report.  Not  only  are 
they  not  germane,  but  two  of  them  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  We  are  confronted  with 
this  situation. 

Now  let  me  point  out  the  question  on 
the  benefits  of  people  over  the  age  of  70. 
That  is  the  way  the  Senate  put  It  In. 
This  was  an  amendment  that  was  not 
even  considered  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  It  was  written  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  Then  It  comes  in  to  con- 
ference, and  obviously  It  needed 
changing. 

So  the  conferees  attempt  to  write  then 
and  there  this  new  languag;e  that  you 
find  In  the  report.  The  committee  or 
the  conferees  had  to  meet  yesterday  to 
amend  it  even  further.  The  point  is  this 
is  no  way  to  legislate.  The  objectives 
may  be  sound.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  objectives  on  this  more  because  Con- 
gressman Bthnes  has  primarily,  and  I 
have  joined  with  him  over  a  period  of 
years  in  seeking  to  do  something  about 
these  people  over  the  age  of  70.  So  has 
Congressman  Mn.LS. 

This  was  rejected,  I  might  say.  In  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1965,  although 
part  of  It  was  in  there.  However,  the 
technical  language  used  Is  very  impor- 
tant and  very  serious.  The  House  never 
considered  it  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  never  considered  it  and  the 
Senate  Plnamce  Committee  never  con- 
sidered it.  If  we  want  to  do  proper  jus- 
tice to  people  over  70  or  to  any  group, 
we  had  better  pay  attention  to  what  is 
the  orderly  way  to  write  legislation. 

The  amendment  in  regard  to  the  OI's 
overseas  and  what  they  can  send  back 
home  duty  free  Is  another  item.  "Riere 
is  no  question  that  if  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose were  Introduced  and  offered  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  we 
woud  get  it  in  proper  lan^ruage  and  vote 
It  out  aod  it  wo^Ud  pass  here  unani- 
mously. 

cxn 8«»— Put  • 


It  would  be  considered  in  the  other 
body  in  the  same  way  and  passed  unani- 
mously, and  this  could  become  law 
within  a  month,  but  proi>erly  drafted 
and  fully  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  that,  this  mat- 
ter is  put  on  a  tax  bill  where  it  has  no 
business.  We  had  not  really  considered 
it.  We  tried  to  write  this  language  in 
conference.  I  might  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  we  did  a  very  good  job. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  be  for 
the  OI's.  That  Is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue,  howevpr.  If  we  really  want  to  help 
them,  is  to  vote  for  their  interests  fol- 
lowing an  orderly  procedure  In  writing 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  sis  far  as  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  is  concerned,  this  has 
to  do  really  with  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
hits  at  a  very  small  part  of  the  entire 
problem  Involved,  how  political  parties 
and  political  candidates  are  financed. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  written 
in  a  fashion  where  there  was  not  proper 
consideration  given  to  the  entire  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Williams,  of  the  other 
body,  admitted  it.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment said  they  had  not  studied  it. 
It  is  obvious,  based  upon  the  few  ques- 
tions asked  today  on  the  fioor  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  never  con- 
sidered it.  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  never  considered  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure,  in  my 
opinion,  makes  a  shambles  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  talk  as  a 
politician.  If  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives want  to  be  able  to  amend  tax 
bills  and  have  our  thoughts  made  a  part 
of  them,  we  had  better  start  paying  at- 
tention to  either  knocking  out  the  closed 
rule  under  which  we  have  to  consider  tax 
bills,  or  stand  firm  on  this  constitutional 
right  that  tax  measures  can  originate 
CKily  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And,  If  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
have  some  ideas  as  to  how  they  would 
like  to  amend  tax  bills,  let  them  come 
over  and  consult  with  the  House  Mem- 
bers. I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
any  one  of  us  would  be  happy  to  accom- 
modate them,  and  introduce  a  bill  along 
the  line  that  they  would  like  so  that  It 
can  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House,  with 
testimony  backing  it  up  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, and  with  a  written  report  upon  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  matters  stand  here  we 
are  considering  things  in  this  tax  bin  that 
should  be  properly  studied  and  properly 
debated. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotild  like  to 
refer  to  some  remarks  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
'Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  re- 
gard to  future  tax  Increases,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  TMr. 
OcnALD  R.  Ford]  asked  questions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  genUeman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  MiLxsl  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ad- 


ministration had  approached  him  about 
tax  increases.  The  chairman  of  the  I 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mesms  replied* 
that  it  had  not.  However,  it  looks  very 
apparent  to  me  that  the  administration 
has  approached  some  of  otir  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  along  this  line. 

This.  I  feel,  is  true  because,  beginning 
tomorrow,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  headed  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  IMrs. 
GRirriTHsl  who  also  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  plans  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject  of  tax  Increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little  bit  worried 
about  this,  because  I  too  am  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  been  looking 
at  me  M  if  I  had  something  to  do  with 
this  bypassing  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  not,  and 
I  have  not  been  a  confidant  as  to  the 
scheduling  of  this  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings. However,  it  Is  very  obvious  to  me 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
others  are  behind  these  hearings  that 
will  start  tomorrow,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  will  be  a  little  more 
forthright  In  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
as  far  as  increased  taxes  are  concerned, 
even  though  they  will  not  constilt  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  might  not  be  unusual 
for  me  not  to  be  considered  on  every 
question  involving  taxes,  but  let  me 
clarify  the  gentleman's  statement.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs. 
GaiFriTHS]  discus&ed  this  matter  with 
me.  I  believe  it  was  her  idea,  frankly. 
I  do  not  think  she  had  to  be  put  up  to 
holding  her  hearings.  She  wanted  to 
know  if  I  had  any  feelings  that  the  hear- 
ings should  not  be  held.  I  told  her  that 
it  was  perfectly  all  right  vrtth  me,  since 
any  legislation  would  have  to  originate 
In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
along  this  line  anyway. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albkkt).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  clarify- 
ing this.  I  believe  that  is  probably  so. 
because  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
[Mrs.  GaiTFiTHS]  has  been  very  inter- 
ested in  this  area,  and  has  been  quite 
concerned  about  the  economic  aspects  of 
our  tax  laws.  However,  if  the  situation 
is  that  way,  let  me  say  this:  The  admin- 
istration certainly  has  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity— and  it  is  very  clear  that  they  are 
more  than  cooperating  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Orspfiths] 
in  bringing  about  these  hearings.  It 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion, at  least.  Is  sending  up  a  trial  bal- 
loon to  see  just  what  reaction  there  will 
be  to  the  increased  taxes. 
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I  will  close  my  remarlu  by  simply  say- 
ing we  certainly  need  tightening  In  the 
fiscal  area  But  the  other  side  of  fiscal 
coin  other  than  taxea  and  debt  is  expend- 
itures, and  the  administration  still  seemis 
completely  unconcerned  about  the  neces- 
sar>'  reforms  In  the  experditure  area  to 
avert  mfiatlon. 

Mr  Sp>eaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
o'  mv  t:me^ 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  &ilssourl 
[Mr  Jones;. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hGi>€  I  wUl  not  use  the  entire  6  minutes, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  let  this  opportunity 
•»^ass  without  making  a  few  brief  remarks 
about  this. 

La^st  June  when  we  passed  the  tax  bill. 
I  voted  agaiibst  it.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  we  were  not  providing  for  the  re- 
couping of  losses  in  that  tax  bill  and  I 
predicted  at  that  time  that  it  would  be 
necesvsary  to  have  a  tax  bill  to  replace  the 
losses  When  this  bill  came  up  here  last 
month,  I  voted  against  it  because  I  felt 
it  was  a  discrimination  when  we  had 
eliminated  the  taxes  on  many  of  the 
luxury  items,  which  were  not  being  re- 
stored, although  we  did  reinstate  excise 
taxes  on  telephones  and  automobiles. 

Now,  when  the  bill  comes  back  here.  I 
think  it  is  a  worse  bill  because  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuKTisl  just  said:  the  way  we  permit 
the  other  body  to  insert  items  that  are 
not  germane.  I  hope  some  time  this 
House  will  have  the  Intestinal  fortitude 
to  adopt  a  rule  that  any  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not 
even  be  considered  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  bill  by  the  other  body. 

Now.  as  to  the  statement  about  a  study 
for  increa-sed  taxes,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body has  to  be  smart  to  know  that  we 
are  giing  to  have  another  tax  bill  before 
this  .se.ssion  is  out.  You  do  not  have  to 
have  hearings  to  arrive  at  that  conclu- 
sion I  think  It  is  apparent  that  we  are 
going  to  have  It  Another  thing  that  I 
thinJc  13  very  wrong — and  someone  said 
how  can  you  vote  against  a  bill  that  Is 
going  to  give  some  old  folks  some  money. 
If  you  are  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  you  ar?  doing  something  there  un- 
der a  program  that  has  been  studied 
and  planned  you  are  Just  as  wrong  as 
you  can  dp  Hearings  were  not  held  in 
either  H.jU5e  or  Senate,  and  the  amend- 
menLs  were  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

There  are  so  many  things  that  need 
to  be  done  with  reference  to  social  se- 
curity that  we  should  not  try  to  correct 
them  by  amendments  to  a  tax  bill.  It 
does  not  make  sense 

For  Irisunce  some  time  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  H  R  1 1327 ) .  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  providing  that  certain  social  se- 
curity benefits  may  be  waived  and  not 
counted  as  income  This  became  neces- 
sary when  Increases  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
veterans'  and  widows'  benefits  by  an 
am.ount  in  excess  of  those  Increases 
granted  by  social  security.  I  do  not  think 
this  was  intentional,  and  I  do  believe 
that  this  Inequity  should  be  corrected. 


If  we  are  going  to  amend  the  social 
security  laws,  let  us  amend  them  and 
help  everybody  and  remove  the  inequi- 
ties. But  this  bill  does  not  remove  these 
Inequities  at  all.  It  touches  on  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
conference  report.  I  hope  this  adminis- 
tration will  have  the  wisdom  to  come  up 
here  and  say :  "We  need  money  for  Viet- 
nam and  we  are  recommending  and 
advising  you  to  provide  an  adequate  tax 
to  pay  for  Vietnam,  and  after  that  sit- 
uation is  over,  take  off  the  tax."  That 
win  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  as 
long  as  we  vote  for  these  makeshift, 
piecemeal,  patchwork  type  of  bills  that 
do  not  accomplish  the  announced  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  in  this  case,  namely,  to 
raise  more  revenue  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  we  will  continue  to  con- 
fuse the  taxpayer  and  make'  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve  the  problem. 

How  much  more  simple  it  would  be  if 
we  would  decide  Just  how  much  money 
is  needed  and  then  provide  an  increase 
in  the  form  of  a  surtax  or  an  "excise" 
tax  on  personal  and  corporation  income 
taxes,  with  the  understandmg  that  after 
the  specific  need  has  been  met  the  tax 
will  be  automatically  eliminated. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  realize  it  is  so 
simple  it  will  not  be  considered  by  the 
bureaucrats  who  make  the  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress,  but  I  am  willing  to  put 
my  money  where  my  mouth  is  that  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  adjourns, 
the  administration  will  be  back  to  Con- 
gress requesting  another  Increase  In 
taxes,  and  Congress  will  go  along  with 
the  request.  I  do  not  relish  the  idea  of 
increasing  taxes,  and  would  welcc^ne  re- 
ductions in  expenditures,  but  I  do  believe 
it  is  better  to  pay  as  we  go,  and  face  the 
issues  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr   BYRifxs]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  who 
just  left  the  floor,  and  the  position  taken 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  with  respect  to 
the  amendments  which  were  put  on  by 
the  other  body  which  would  not  have 
been  germane  If  presented  here.  In  fact, 
we  prevent  any  Member  of  the  House 
from  even  proposing  such  amendments, 
even  if  germane,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  we  consider  this  type  of  legislation 
in  the  House  under  a  closed  rule. 

Of  course,  this  creates  a  situation 
which  we  all  recognize  is  overly  fair  to 
the  Senate  and  completely  unfair  so  far 
as  many  Members  of  the  House  are  con- 
cerned. 

However,  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  now  is  a  conference  report.  There 
is  the  problem  of  compromising  between 
the  position  taken  by  the  other  body  and 
the  bill  as  it  parsed  the  House.  There 
were  some  very  adamant  positions  taken 
by  the  Senate. 

But  I  would  also  point  out  that  here 
tn  this  tax  bill  we  do  have  some  prob- 
lems   as   far    as    timing   is   concerned. 


Should  this  bill  be  delayed  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  could  mean  that  badly  needed 
revenue  would  be  lost  as  the  result  of 
that  delay.  Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  this  conference  report  will  be 
adopted  because  I  think  it  is  essential 
in  view  of  the  current  fiscal  situation  and 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  exist  to- 
day that  we  provide  the  additional  rev- 
enue that  will  be  produced  by  this  bill. 

I  would  go  one  step  further  and  say. 
however,  that  unless  there  are  some 
changes  made  In  our  thinking  in  the  area 
of  governmental  expenditures  and  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policy,  we  are  today  on  a 
collision  course  toward  Increased  taxes. 
The  only  question  seems  to  be  as  to  the 
date  when  those  taxes  will  be  asked  for 
by  the  administration.  Unless  there  is 
some  retrenchment,  and  xinless  there  is 
some  recognition  that  we  are  in  a  war- 
time situation,  and  must  accommodate 
to  that  situation  and  provide  for  those 
/Th^ased  costs  of  that  war,  not  by  In- 
!  crelised  taxes  but  by  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures, then  the  only  alternative 
open  to  us  will  be  an  Increase  in  taxes 
which  I  am  sure  the  administration  will 
then  recommend.  I  assume  that  it  will 
probably  try  to  avoid  doing  so  before  the 
November  election.  But  a  tax  Increase 
Is  in  the  mailing  unless  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  at  an  early  date — 
and  today  is  not  too  soon — changes  some 
of  its  attitudes  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  domestic  spending  that  Is  being  pro- 
posed here  at  home. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  the  adoption 
of  this  conference  report  is  essential  at 
this  time.  As  I  said  in  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  I  do  not  think  at  this  time  we  can 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  alternative  as  to 
whether  we  raise  taxes  or  cut  expendi- 
tures, because  we  have  already  incurred 
a  deficit  for  fiscal  1966  that  approaches 
$6.5  billion  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
economic  activity.  It  Is  too  late  to 
change  the  spending  picture  for  fiscal 
1966  to  the  degree  that  would  obviate  the 
need  for  this  additional  revenue. 

Today  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
provide  the  increased  revenue  that  is  in 
this  bill.  But,  if  we  act  properly  today, 
we  can  still  have  an  alternative  for  the 
future.  We  have  the  alternative  of  cut- 
ting back  and  retrenching  by  establish- 
ing some  priorities  for  our  domestic  ex- 
penditures, and  if  we  tail  in  that,  the 
only  alternative — and,  make  no  mistake 
about  It — wUl  be  an  early  and  heavy  in- 
crease in  taxation  to  prevent  economic 
chaos  in  this  country. 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about  some 
of  the  amendments  that  were  adopted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  and  I  want  to  see  if  the  gentleman 
agrees.  If  there  is  a  heavy  Increase  in 
taxes,  it  will  have  to  be  partly  in  indi- 
vidual Income  taxes.  It  cannot  be  done 
merely  In  corporate  taxes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
no  easy  way  to  Increase  taxes.  Let  us 
make  up  our  minds  about  that.  If  we 
have  to 'get  even  $500  million  more  In 
revenue.  It  will  be  jiainfiil  and  It  will 
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be  tough.  Some  of  it  we  will,  of  course, 
have  to  find  In  the  individual  Income  tax 
sector. 

Let  me  briefly  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  amendments  that  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  blanketing-ln.  that  is,  the 
coverage  of  our  older  people  who,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  were  either  born  too 
soon  or  Congress  acted  too  late  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  basic  benefits  we 
have  provided  for  the  great  majority 
of  our  people,  has  long  presented  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  taken  care  of.  Some 
7  years  ago  I  Introduced  the  first  bill  to 
try  to  remedy  this  particular  problem 
by  a  so-called  blanketlng-ln  process. 
What  the  Senate  has  done  here  is  to 
adopt  that  principle.  The  conference  re- 
port is  In  accord  with  the  general  phi- 
losophy and  general  purpose  of  proposals 
that  I  have  been  making  for  some  9  or 
10  years. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  that  It  would  be 
much  better  to  do  it  In  the  normal  pro- 
cedure. To  consider  the  proposal  and 
report  it  out  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  passage  by  this  House 
instead  of  on  the  basis  of  a  Senate  fioor 
amendment  which  is  then  adopted  In 
principle  by  the  conference. 

The  same  thing  is  true  as  far  as  the 
duty  on  gifts  Is  concerned. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  however,  I  must 
agree  fully  with  the  results.  It  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  cannot  argue 
with  the  merits. 

Nor  would  I  argue  with  the  merits  of 
another  amendment  that  was  adopted, 
as  far  as  general  principle  is  concerned. 
That  is  the  amendment  related  to  the 
deductibility  of  an  advertising  expense 
that,  in  a  sense,  is  really  Intended  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemah  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  state  my  most  emphatic  commen- 
dation to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  farsighted,  initial,  and  continuing 
leadership  in  the  effort  to  see  to  It  that 
the  older  people  in  our  country  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  social  security  cov- 
erage not  be  p>enalized  in  their  waning 
years. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
pursue  his  efforts  and  see  to  it  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  have,  before  the 
end  of  this  session,  an  opportunity  to 
expand  the  concept  contained  in  the  con- 
ference committee  report  because,  as  the 
gentlemen  well  knows,  this  report  con- 
tains within  it  a  dramatic  change  In 
the  financing  structure  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  but  along  sound  concep- 
tlonal  lines.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  knows,  most  lamentably, 
it  is  the  low-income  veteran  and  it  is  the 
low-income  person  on  public  assistance 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  imderstandable 
compromise  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee, does  not  get  any  increeise  in  weekly 
or  monthly  benefits  under  this  bill. 

I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  shares  my  concern,  that  in  the 


effort  to  correct  this  injustice  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
battling  for  so  long — an  injustice  not 
remedied  by  this  bill  as  to  either  first  the 
lower  income  veteran  of  this  Nation  and 
second,  the  lower  Income  aged  who  have 
to  look  to  public  assistance  to  maintain 
a  minimal  standard  of  living.  These  are 
among^the  people  who  should  receive  our 
primary  interest,  not  our  secondary 
consideration. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  conference 
committee  report,  noting  in  fact  that  in 
many  lr.£tances  it  will  be  the  better- 
to-do,  rather  than  the  worst  off  of  our 
older  people,  who  are  going  to  get  the 
benefit.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it.  I 
would  merely  request  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  respond  to  my  hope  that 
he  will  pursue  this  matter. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
in  the  first  place  that  we  have  not  ex- 
cluded veterans  from  the  benefits  of  this 
program.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  spe- 
cifically provided,  in  the  "definition' 
subsection  that  a  "governmental  pension 
system."  for  purposes  ot  the  offset,  does 
not  Include  any  payment  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  disabled  veterans  for 
service-connected  disability.  The  con- 
ference report,  on  page  4.  states  "not 
including  any  payment  under  any  work- 
men's compensation  law  or  any  payment 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  com- 
pensation for  servlce-cormected  disabil- 
ity or  death." 

In  that  instance,  we  have  specifically 
excluded  any  such  compensation  that  a 
veteran  may  receive  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  comes  up  to  the 
$52.50  of  the  family's  payment. 

Then  with  respect  to  the  people  on  wel- 
fare, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  rec- 
ognizes, I  am  sure,  that  if  we  provide  this 
amount  for  those  who  are  on  public  as- 
sistance, all  in  the  world  we  vdll  be  doing 
will  be,  In  effect,  reducing  the  amount 
that  the  State  makes  available  and  In- 
creasing the  amount  that  the  Federal 
Government  makes  available.  We  would 
not  Increase  by  $1,  In  all  probability,  the 
total  amoimt  that  is  received  by  the  aver- 
age recipient  from  both  sources, 

I  would  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  appreciate  the  action  of 
the  conference  committee  in  bringing 
back  a  proposition  that  takes  care,  to  the 
extent  that  we  have,  of  the  people  who 
are  without  any  type  of  retirement  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  in  time  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas — all  of  us — will  find  It  possible 
or  advisable  to  do  more.  I  think  that  at 
least  this  is  a  good  beginning,  and  the 
conference  committee  should  be  at  least 
commended  for  making  this  step. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  for  having  started  the  idea 
of  doing  something  in  the  later  years  of 
their  life  for  these  people  who,  as  he  said, 
either  were  born  too  soon  or  the  Congress 
acted  too  late  to  bring  them  under  social 
security. 

I  remind  the  Congress  that  two-thirds 
of  the  people  we  are  talking  about  in  total 


are  women,  and  80  percent  of  that  two- 
thirds  are  widows,  signifying  the  fact 
that  perhaps  we  did  act  too  late  with 
respect  to  the  coverage  of  their  spouses 
under  social  security.  Here  we  are 
making  up,  at  least,  for  that  failure  on 
our  part. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yield'> 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  does  not  choose  to  leave  the 
impression  that  those  receiving  the  vet- 
eran's benefits,  apart  from  the  disability 
payment — the  low-income  veterans — by 
definition,  those  receiving  a  veteran's 
pension — as  distinguished  from  disability 
payments — do  not  receive  a  nickel  under 
this  proposal.  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentleman  from  Aiicansas  does  not  want 
to  leave  the  record  ambiguous  In  that 
regard. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  I  did  not  want 
to  leave  a  wrong  Impresslon.*^  That  is 
why  I  read  specifically  what  the  confer, 
ence  report  states.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  not  anymore  Interested  in 
veterans  than  are  any  of  the  members 
of  this  conference.  And  I  do  not  want 
him  to  feel  that  any  of  us  were  deliber- 
ately trying  to  do  something  to  these 
whom  he  describes  as  the  poor  veterans 
of  the  country.  ». 

We  thought  we  were  mtJclng  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  that  we  would  pro- 
vide, out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury,  this  particular  benefit  for 
those  people  who  are  Included  here.  We 
can  look  at  it  later  on  and  see  whether 
we  should  do  more  and  whether  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  taken  a  very  important 
step  by  the  action  of  the  conferees  to- 
ward the  problems  of  these  older  people 
who  have  been  our  concern  for  some  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

I  would  hapa,  with  the  gentleman, 
that  we  would  continue  to  look  at  the 
problem  that  does  exist  in  this  area  be- 
cause of  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
these  people  who  are  today  over  72  and 
who  have  been  left  by  the  side  of  the 
road  while  we  were  going  ahead,  making 
social  security  universal,  while  we  were 
increasing  benefits,  and  so  on.  At  least 
we  are  moving  tn  the  right  direction. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  did 
move  at  least  this  far. 

I  would  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reit- 
erating what  I  said  at  the  beginning.  I 
would  hope  that  this  conference  report 
would  be  accepted.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  act  to  pass  this  bill  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  In  my  Judgment,  It  Is 
the  only  responsible  thiiig  for  this  Con- 
gress to  do. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  on  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966  does  not  Include  the 
aged  of  Puerto  Rico  as  beneficiaries  of 
the  social  security  amendments  added  to 
the  bill.     ^ 

This  is  a  tragic  circumstance  which 
must  have  been  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  conferees  who  were  working  under 
great  pressure. 
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There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  me 
to  obtain  an  extension  of  these  benefit* 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  so- 
cial security  provislona  of  the  bill  were 
not  included  In  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  19€6  when  it  *a.s  before  the  House  of 
Representatives, 

The  pity  of  It  Is  that  the  amendment 
does  not  have  too  much  real  meaning  for 
most  resident*  of  the  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  provides  for  a  fill- 
up  pension  to  $35  for  persona  havlr\g  a 
pension  below  this  amiount  from  Govern- 
ment sources  However.  It  would  apply 
to  Edl  persor^s  r^ow  over  72  who  are  not 
now  receiving  a  Government  pension  and 
would  give  them  $35  per  month. 

In  Puerto  Rico  we  have  so  many  elderly 
citizens  to  whom  $35  a  month  would  be 
a  godsend  in  the  sense  of  providing  them 
with  the  neces-sariea  of  life. 

I  am  taking  immediate  corrective  ac- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  legislation  to 
take  care  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  HICKS  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
bill  to  reimpose  some  excise  taxes  orig- 
inally appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
I  voted  against  it.  Not  because  I  am 
blind  to  U\e  need  for  increasing  revenues 
to  finance  the  Vietnam  war  and  to  com- 
bat inflation,  but  because  I  regarded  this 
means  of  doing  so  as  too  little  and  too 
late.  I  voted  m  protest  against  a  pallia- 
tive, a  treatment  of  symptoms  Instead 
of  the  di.sease  Because  of  .«ome  vital 
changes  m  the  bill  by  the  other  body  and 
by  the  conference  comm.ittee,  I  am 
obl'.ged  to  ciiange  my  vote  today  to  "aye." 

But  I  still  cin.sider  it  a  palliative.  I 
still  think  it  indjcate-s  ari  unfortunate 
reluctance  to  face  tiie  Issues  squarely  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive brar.cl-. 

Mr  SpeaKer  I  do  not  like  even  to 
think  of  ra:sl!:K  ".SKe.^  Apparently  that 
attitude  is  not  limi-ed  to  myself.  But 
I  am  convinced  t.r  i-  :  must  think  of  It, 
that  ail  of  us  rr,  :.-:  -nlnk  of  it  very 
ser.ou.sly  .^r  !  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
like  to  reduce  spending  on  our  worthy 
social  pro"r'-m 

But  the  effect  of  Inflation  Is  both  to 
raise  taxes  and  reduce  the  effective  fl- 
nancin.:  of  our  social  and  all  other 
programs  And  in  respect  to  inflation,  it 
Is  later  than  most  of  us  care  to  think. 

Inflation  Mr  Speaker,  to  me  is  worse 
than  a  tax  lncrea.se.  At  least  the  In- 
creased tax  which  is  taken  from  the 
American  taxpayer  brings  more  money 
into  the  IS  Treasury.  Inflation  is  a 
penalty  It  takes  money  from  the  tax- 
payer and  puts  It  nowhere.  And  it  takes 
money  from  the  US  Treasury,  too.  In 
that  it  dec-eases  the  Oovernment's  buy- 
ing power  J  U.St  as  it  decreases  the  Indl- 
vlduals  buying  power. 

A  tax  Increase  while  odious  to  all  of 
us.  is  used  for  Quvernment  purposes. 
I.nflation.  Just  as  odious,  is  a  penalty 
which  all  of  ns  pay  and  from  which  no- 
body beneflt^s  And  it  is  particularly  hard 
on  the  poor  and  the  people  who  must 
live  on  fixed  incomes 

I  am  aware  that  itiev^  Is  another  way 
to  assist  in  curbing  IrJlation  aside  from 
cutting  .spending  and  increasing  taxes. 
The  other  wtiy  is  wage  and  price  controls. 


Such  controls  will  be  a  last  desperate 
effort  In  the  battle  against  inflation. 
None  of  us  wants  such  controls.  That 
is  why  we  should  take  other  and  less 
painful  action  while  there  is  still  time. 

I  wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  In- 
crease taxes.  But  inflationary  pressure 
is  forcing  us  to  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  need  will  become  Intense  in  a  ter- 
ribly short  time.  That  Is  the  way  infla- 
tion works,  something  like  a  forest  flre: 
it  starts  small  and  spreads  wildly;  it 
is  much  easier  to  put  out  when  It  starts 
than  after  It  has  spread. 

The  flre  lookouts  already  have  ob- 
served the  smoke  of  the  fires  of  Inflation 
In  our  economy.  I  fear  the  economic 
forest  is  dry  as  tinder,  that  the  wind 
is  rising,  that  the  prospects  for  rain  are 
dim. 

That  being  the  case.  It  is  my  belief 
that  right  now  we  should  be  formtilattng 
a  program  to  combat  Inflation.  The 
administration  is  taking  some  action. 
The  Congress  Is  making  some  motloris 
in  this  direction.  Private  interests  are 
acting.  But,  if  I  may  return  to  the 
forest  flre  analogy  once  more,  our  com- 
bined actions  to  date  have  been  In  the 
nature  of  clearing  away  smoke.  We  must 
face  the  imcomfortable  fact  that  more 
drastic  action  is  needed. 

If  we  do  not  now  make  ready,  at  a 
minimum,  standby  remedial  action  with 
full  delit>eration  and  complete  attention 
to  all  ramifications,  we  may  well  find  our- 
selves In  the  position  of  being  unable  to 
halt  inflation  before  tremendous  harm 
Is  done,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  equally 
imhappy  condition  of  overreacting  to 
a  situation  that  has  gotten  cut  of  hand — 
and  thus  probably  causing  equal  harm 
to  the  economy  in  another  way. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  not 
happy  about  the  prospect  of  an  Increase 
in  taxes.  If  that  Is  what  is  needed  as 
the  lesser  of  evils,  however,  then  I  say 
we  had  better  face  that  issue  squarely, 
and  begin  our  deliberations  at  once 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  vote  against  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  12752,  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
last  month  I  stated  that  in  view  of  the 
provision  it  contains  for  relmposlng  ex- 
cise taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
service,  acknowledged  by  the  President 
to  be  unfair  and  burdensome  only  last 
year,  I  simply  could  not  In  good  con- 
science support  it.  At  that  time  nor  at 
this  time  however,  would  I  want  my  ac- 
tions to  be  Interpreted  as  suggesting  in 
any  way  an  unwillingness  to  provide  the 
needed  funds  for  our  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  fully  recognize  that 
we  are  going  to  need  more  tax  revenue, 
but  I  further  believe  that  it  can  and 
should  be  raised  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Neither  should  my  vote  today  be  con- 
strued to  indicate  a  lack  of  Interest  and 
sympathy  for  certain  of  the  amendments 
added  to  this  bill  by  the  other  body  which 
I  would,  in  fact,  be  inclined  to  support 
had  they  come  to  us  on  their  own  two 
feet  and  in  hot  such  objectionable  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress I  have  protested  these  discrimina- 


tory taxes  in  good  times  and  bad — In  time 
of  budget  deficits  and  budget  surpluses. 
There  is  simply  no  right  time  to  vote  for 
an  unfair  tax.  I  submit  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  tried  hard  enough  either 
through  economies  here  at  home  or 
through  recommendations  for  tax  equal- 
ity to  properly  provide  the  revenue  need- 
ed to  fulfill  our  most  pressing  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message, 
which  contained  his  request  for  post- 
poning the  repeal  of  telephone  and  auto- 
mobile excise  taxes,  I  have  been  on  rec- 
ord as  strongly  opposed  to  reinstltuting 
these  regressive  taxes  as  a  means  of 
procuring  the  needed  funds  to  finance 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  was  most  encouraged  when  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  adopted  the  amendment  to 
keep  the  excise  on  residential  phone 
service  at  its  present  3-percent  rate. 
Unfortunately,  the  conference  commit- 
tee deleted  the  Senate  amendment,  with 
the  result  that  the  tax  on  local  telephone 
service  will  again  rise  to  10  percent. 
Without  any  wavering  in  my  strong  sup- 
port for  well-reasoned  legislation  to  ob- 
tain the  needed  additional  fimds  for  use 
in  Vietnam,  I  am  reluctant  to  support 
the  conference  report  because  of  the  un- 
necessary burden  it  places  on  people  In 
the  lower  income  levels,  to  whom  an 
automobile  and  telephone  service  are 
necessities,  not  luxuries,  today. 

With  this  hesitation,  I  have  decided 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee's compromise,  because  of  another 
provision  it  contains.  I  am  referring  to 
the  provision  that  will  provide  social 
security  benefits  to  over  300,000  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  reaching  the  age 
of  72  and  are  not  covered  by  social  se- 
curity imder  present  law.  This  provi- 
sion is  an  important  step  in  broadening 
our  social  security  system  to  cover  those 
who  had  retired  or  were  near  retirement 
when  Congress  acted  to  cover  jobs  they 
had  held. 

I  have  been  urging  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  over  a  year  now.  Across-the-board 
monthly  benefits  for  persons  reaching 
age  72  who  do  not  meet  normal  quarter- 
coverage  requirements  was  a  major  part 
of  H.R.  5039.  which  I  Introduced  last 
year — many  provisions  of  which  were 
later  enacted  Into  Public  Law  89-97. 

Under  this  enlightened  provision,  per- 
sons who  are  not  now  receiving  any 
State,  Federal,  or  local  pension.  In  most 
cases  persons  who  are  most  in  need,  will 
receive  $35  monthly  through  the  social 
security  system  if  they  reach  age  72  be- 
fore 1968.  For  persons  reaching  age  72 
after  1967,  tills  new  provision  provides 
that  fewer  quarters  of  covered  employ- 
ment will  be  required  for  eligibility  for 
social  security  benefits.  Thus,  over  $120 
million  will  be  made  available  to  persons 
who  qualify  under  this  section. 

While  I  have  very  serious  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  relmposlng  the 
sBLine  excise  taxes  which  Congress  worked 
so  diligently  to  repeal  Just  last  year,  I 
carmot  with  conscience  vote  down  this 
very  necessary  and  enlightened  step  In 
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the  broadening  of  our  social  security  laws 
to  cover  needy  senior  citizens.  I  am 
gratified  at  the  Inclusion  In  this  report 
of  a  major  portion  of  my  own  social 
security  legislative  program. 

Thus,  with  noted  reluctance,  I  am  cast- 
ing my  vote  in  favor  of  the  conference 
committee's  report  on  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  state  that  I  will  again  vote,  very  re- 
luctantly, for  this  tax  increase  measure, 
called  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966. 
As  I  stated  on  February  23,  when  the  bill 
was  first  approved  by  the  House — see 
page  3699  of  the  Record — only  the  ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  cut  back  on  Its 
unprecedented  high  level  of  domestic 
spending  constrains  me  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  In  this  absence  of  fiscal  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  which 
Increases  the  dangers  of  Inflation  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide  the  additional 
revenues  in  this  legislation.  The  costs 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  threat  of  in- 
flation demand  It. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  add  a  word 
of  high  praise  for  the  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate  to  give  older  per- 
sons at  least  some  assistance  by  extend- 
ing a  measure  of  social  security  protec- 
tion to  many  of  those  excluded  from  the 
program  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  State's 
senior  Senator,  Norris  Cotton,  played 
such  a  prominent  role  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  and  getting  It  adopted. 
With  all  the  money  being  poiu-ed  out  by 
the  Government  on  various  welfare  pro- 
grams, it  Is  good  to  know  that  at  least 
some  will  now  go  to  relieve  the  needs  of 
senior  citizens  directly,  without  Federal 
controls  or  new  battalions  of  bureau- 
crats This  Is  an  antipoverty  measure 
which  I  can  support.  It  follows  the 
precedent  we  established  at  Republican 
Insistence,  when  we  provided  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  not  covered  by  social 
security. 

GENEEAL    LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  Include  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  conference  report.  Also,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  ,  and  others  who  have  spoken  on 
this  conference  report  may  have  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  our  remarks 
and  to  include  certain  tables  and  charts 
that  refer  to  this  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objecUon  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  r^x)rt. 

Mr.  MTTJfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  ai^  there 
werfr— yeas  288.  nays  102.  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Morg&n 

Morris 

Morrlaon 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O-Hara,  ni. 

O'KoQski 

Oiaen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mmb. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

PlcUe 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Quilien 

Race 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuaa 

Rbodes,  Ariz. 

Rhode*.  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rlv««,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlaler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebeil 

Schwelker 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Black 

Smith,  Iow& 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratum 

Stubtdelleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenser 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

tniman 

Vac  Deerlln 

Vantk 

Vigor!  to 
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Adams 

Prledei 

Addabbo 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Albert 

OaUagher 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Oarmau 

Anderson, 

OathlncR 

Tenn. 

Oiaimo 

Annunzlo 

Olbbons 

Ashley 

OUbert 

AfpinaU 

OUllg&n 

Ayree 

OoDsaleB 

Bandstra 

OoodeU 

Barrett 

Orabowskl 

Bates 

Omy 

Battln 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oreon,  Pa. 

Belcher 

Orelgg 

Betts 

Orlder 

Bingham 

Orlffln 

BlatnU 

Orlfflths 

Boggs 

Halpem 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Brademas 

Haniey 

Bray 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Brooks 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Broomfield 

Hardy 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Burke 

Hathaway 

Burleson 

Hawkins 

Burton.  Calif. 

Bays 

Byrne,  Pa. 

H«bert 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hechler 

Cabell 

Helstoski 

CahlU 

Hertong 

Callan 

Hicks 

Callaway 

Holland 

Carey 

Horton 

Carter 

Hoemer 

Casey 

Howard 

Celler 

Hull 

Chelf 

Hun  gate 

Clark 

Huot 

Clausen, 

Irwin 

DonH. 

Jacobs 

Cleveland 

Jarman 

Clevenger 

Jennings 

Cohelan 

Joeleoo 

Colmer 

Johnson.  CaUf. 

Conte 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Cooley 

Jobnaon,  Pa. 

Corbet  t 

Jones,  Ala. 

Corman 

Karaten 

Crtiley 

Karth 

Culver 

Kastenmeler 

Curtln 

Kee 

Daddarlo 

Keith 

Dague 

KeUy 

Daniels 

Keogb 

Davis,  Wis. 

King,  Calif. 

Dawson 

King.  Utah 

deiaOarza 

Klrwan 

Dent 

Kluczynskl 

Denton 

Krebe 

Dlggs 

Kunkel 

DingeU 

Kupferman 

IX)nohue 

Laird 

pom 

Leggett 

Dow 

Lipscomb 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Long.  La. 

Dunocm,  Tenn 

Long,  Md. 

Dwyer 

Love 

Dyal 

McDade 

Edmondson 

McDoweU 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McFaU 

Edwards,  La. 

McOrath 

Ellsworth 

Macdonald 

Evans.  Colo. 

Machen 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mackay 

Pallon 

Mackle 

Parbeteln 

MiMlden 

Pamaley 

Mahon 

Famum 

MaUllard 

PasoeU 

Marsh 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Pino 

Mateunaga 

Flood 

May 

Flynt 

Meeds 

Fogmrty 

MlUs 

Foley 

Minlsh 

Ford.  Oer«ld  R 

Mink 

Ford, 

Mlze 

WUUam  D. 

Moeller 

FrellnchuyBen 

Mona^an 

Vivian 

White,  Tex. 

Yat«s 

^tklns 
watts 

Wldn&U 

Young 

Wilson. 

Zablookl 

Whalley 

Charles  R. 

White,  Idaho 

Wright 
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Abbltt 

Fisher 

Passman 

Abemethy 

Fountain 

Pike 

Andrews, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Quie 

Oettya 

Randan 

Andrews, 

Oross 

Reld.  m. 

derm 

Orover 

Relfti 

Andrews, 

Oubser 

Roblson 

N.  Dak. 

Oumey 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Arends 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Roybal 

Afihbrook 

Haley 

Rumsfeld 

Ashmore 

HaU 

Satterfleld 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Scott 

Berry 

Harsha 

Secreet 

Bolton 

Henderson 

Selden 

Bow 

Hutchinson 

Bikes 

Brock 

Jonas 

SkubltB 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jones,  Mo. 

Smith,  Calif, 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stalbaum 

Buchanan 

King,  N.Y. 

Stanton 

Burton,  Utah 

Komegay 

Stephene 

Cameron 

Langen 

Talcott 

Cederberg 

Latta 

Taylor 

Chamberlain 

Lennon 

Tuck 

Clancy 

McCIory 

Tuten 

Conable 

McCulloch 

Utt 

Cramer 

McBwen 

Walker.  N  Mex 

Cunningham 

McMlUan 

Watson 

Curtis 

MacOregor 

Weltner 

Derwinski 

Michel 

Whltener 

Devlne 

MlnehaU 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

Morton 

WUllame 

Dole 

NMsen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dulski 

O-Hara.  Mich. 

Wolff 

BdwardB.  Ala. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Wydler 

Erlenbom 

OtUnger 

Younger 
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Adair 

Fuqua 

Mocher 

Baring 

Hagen,  OaUf. 

Pocd 

BeU 

HaUeck 

PoweU 

BoUlng 

Hanna 

Reinecks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

RoDcallo 

Clawson,  Del 

HoUfleld 

Roudsbuah 

OoUlw 

Ichord 

Slsk 

Conyera 

Landrum 

Teagua.  Tex. 

Davis,  Oa. 

McCarthy 

ToU 

Delaney 

McVicker 

Waggonner 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Ala. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Downing 

Mathlas 

WUlls 

Everett 

Matthews 

Wyatt 

Fraeer 

MiUer 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner against. 

Mr.  Downing  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla 
against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  HoncaUo  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Hagen  of  OaUfornla  with  Mr  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 
,  Toll  with  Mr  Wyatt. 
P^iqua  with  Mr.  Moeher. 
Landrum  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MlssU- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
slppl. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Powell  with  Mr.  Fraser. 
Ichord  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Matthews  with  Mr  McVlcker. 
Conyers  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Hanna  with  Mr.  Pool. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  LANOEN,  Mr. 
BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
FOUNTAIN,  and  Mr.  8KUBITZ  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


f 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  waa  laid  on  the 
table. 


8UPPLEMENT.\L  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  \9M 

Mr  YOUNO  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  ihe  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  op 
House  Resolution  773,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
io's- 

H.  Rl9.  773 
Ri-xolved  That  (luring  the  consideration  ct 
•rip  hi;;  hr  18546)  m&klng  supplement^ 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  \Ml^  and  for  other  purposea.  all  points 
of    irUer  against  the  blU  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tp.xas  (Mr  YoTTTfO]  is  recognlaed  for  1 
hour- 
Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
miru'es  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  pending 
■*hich  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
requ;r». 

Mr  Speaker  H  u.sp  H#»solutlon  773  pro- 
vides that  points  ol  order  shall  be  waived 
ir.  the  consideration  of  HJR.  13546,  a  bill 
rr.aklnf?  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  Sp^-aker.  HR.  13546  Includes 
$13  135,719  000,  the  amount  of  the  budget 
tstimato  for  the  military  assistance  and 
economic  assi.-;tance  programs  of  the 
Oovemment  direc'.ly  related  to  opera- 
tioru  in  southeast  Asia.  This  involves 
an  Increase  in  the  n  imbers  of  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel,  the  Increases 
iri  the  operatiDr.  and  maintenance  costs 
of  me.n.  machl;:es,  and  Structtu-es;  the 
prxluctlon  of  aircraft,  ordnance,  ammu- 
nition, and  other  materiel;  military  and 
corLstruction  projects;  selected  suid  spe- 
cialized research  and  development  pro- 
?ra.T.s,  ana  also  economic  assistance. 

Mr  8t>eaicer,  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chai.'Tnan  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prtatiorts  I  wonder  If  the  chairman 
would  advise  the  House  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  bill  appropriates  a  sufllclent 
amount  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
?>»ntieman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  YOUNG  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma. n 

Mr  MAHON  I  believe  so,  at  least  for 
the  time  being  With  the  funds  Included 
in  th-is  bill  '.^e  a:!!  have  mauie  available 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  a  total  of 
about  $61  billion  .'or  the  Department  of 
Defense  Wo  entered  the  current  fiscal 
y?>ar  with  about  $3r)  billion  In  the  hands 
of  Che  Department  of  D^'fense  which  had 
not  been  expended.  Most  of  tboae  funds 
had  been  committed  for  !?uch  thtnga  as 
nilsslle.s.  airplanes,  submarines,  shtps, 
and  other  lon^  lead  tl.-ne  Item.*  So  I 
would  say  certamiy  frixn  tne  financial 
sundpoint  tiie  fuiida  ,rovlded  here  are 
adequate  for  the  foresee<i.ble  future.  Of 
course  we  cannot  teil  whether  peace  will 
come  or  whether  war  wli:  remain  at  the 
present  level  or  whether  it  wlH  escalate. 
So  we  do  not  know  how  much  additional 
f  and.s  may  be  required  even  this  year  for 


the  further  pnwecution  of  this  war  If  it 
oontlnim. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  answer.  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that  all  of  us  are 
concerned  over  reports  that  we  hear  from 
time  to  time  of  shortages  over  in  Viet- 
nam. We  realize  that  there  are  bound 
to  be  Isolated  items  of  that  nature  and 
we  want  these  shortages  to  be  elimi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  of  mine,  a  responsible  citi- 
zen, who  has  a  son,  a  lance  corporal  in 
the  Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam,  who  is 
complaining  of  the  lack  of  Jungle  boots 
for  the  Marine  Corps  troops  over  there 
while  the  Army  has  them.  I  want  to  ask 
the  chairman  to  have  someone  on  his 
stair  check  on  this  matter,  please? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  with  re- 
spect to  equipment  and  clothing  for  the 
men  in  Vietnam  that  I  know  of  no  real 
shortage,  no  significant  shortage. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  a  temporary 
shortage  at  a  given  place  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. I  shall  be  glad  to  present  this 
matter  to  the  appropriate  ofllcials  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  conferred 
at  great  length  with  General  Greene, 
the  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  discussed  with  him  some  problems 
with  regard  to  supplies,  but  he  did  not 
complain  of  any  serious  problem  of  sup- 
plies In  Vietnam  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  hearing 
record  is  already  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee does  not  preclude  the  Introduction  of 
another  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  seem  to  get  the  very  definite 
impression  that  another  supplemental  is 
not  precluded  at  all. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  hope  to  leave  the 
very  definite  impression  that  another 
supplemental  is  not  precluded.  In  my 
opinion,  and  it  would  be  my  hope,  there 
will  be  no  further  supplemental  for 
fiscal  law  related  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  there  may  be  a  supplemental  for 
fiscal  1867.  We  do  not  want  to  give  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  a  blank 
check.  Last  year  we  did  not  want  to 
give  the  Department  of  Defense  billions 
of  dollars  for  which  it  could  not  define  a 
specific  use.  So  we  feel,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  frcwn  Iowa  feels,  when  fimds 
are  required  the  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  should  come  to  the  Congress  and 
request  the  funds,  and  then  we  will  pro- 
vide them,  as  we  are  imdertaking  to  do 
In  this  case.  However,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict the  future.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  predict  it  in  any  war  which  we  have 
fought. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
am  not  too  well  satisfied,  from  a  reading 
of  the  hearings,  that  you  have  adequately 
financed  the  situation  as  It  presently 
stands. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  wlU  yield  further,  we 
have  Just  done  the  best  we  oould  under 
the  circum.sUncea. 
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I  must  say  that  In  another  supple- 
mental bill  which  will  be  pending  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  probably 
before  Easter,  funds  will  be  carried  al- 
most to  the  extent  of  $1  bUllon  because 
of  pay  increases  for  members  of  the 
armed  servlcee  and  civilian  nnployees 
as  a  result  of  legislation  passed  last  year 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  one  of  the  items 
In  your  hearings  here,  and  I  am  a  little 
bit  surprised  that  that  item  Is  not  cov- 
ered in  this  biU. 

Mr  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  pending  bill  includes 
funds  for  the  new  rates  of  pay  for  the 
additional  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  have  almost  400,000  more  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces  than  we  previously  had 
programed  in  the  original  1966  budget. 
However,  this -bill  does  not  take  care  of 
the  supplemental  required,  as  a  result  of 
the  pay  Increase,  for  the  origiiudly  pro- 
gramed numbers  of  military,  which  we 
provided  for  at  the  old  rates  In  the 
regular  1966  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  yet  this  bill  takes 
into  account  expenditures,  other  than  for 
those  directly  related  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MAHON.  To  some  quite  limited 
extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  to  some  extent. 
This  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
that  tills  supplemental  Is  not  Edl-lnclu- 
slve ;  that  we  are  already  locking  at  an- 
other supplemental  to  take  care  of  the 
pay  increase. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  I  cannot  help  but 
be  a  little  surprised  that  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  this  bill  rather  than  another 
bill  yet  to  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  had  thought  that 
we  should  present  all  the  pay  Increases 
for  the  whole  Government  in  one  bill.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  that  bill  may  be  be- 
fore the  House  for  action  week  after  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  other  question: 
Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  litr. 
Yotmcl  explain  briefly  to  the  House  why 
points  of  order  are  waived  in  tills  bill? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Of  course.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  the  points  of  order  are  waived 
becatise  the  authorization  bill  has  not 
been  passed  or  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  It  passed  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  YOUNG.     Yes;  It  is  In  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  has  not  been 
signed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  YOUNG.     No;  It  Is  In  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  econcMnlc  assist- 
ance portion  of  the  bill  Is  in  conference. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  foreign  aid  part 
is  still  In  conference,  and  the  other  part 
of  the  bill  has  gone  to  the  President  but 
has  not  been  signed. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uig^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I,  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  £^)eaker.  I  did  not 
intend  to  raise  this  qiiestlon  at  this  time, 
but  since  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  raised  it.  I  am 
concerned  about  shortages  of  clothing 
that  have  been  revealed  during  the  hear- 
ings which  have  been  held  by  the  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  in  the  hear- 
ings which  have  been  held  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  other  body. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  there  were  no  shortages  of  clothing 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  or  that  these  short- 
ages were  being  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aiii  addressing  my  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield  further, 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  requesting 
additional  funds  here  to  meet  certain 
requirements  for  additional  manpower. 
We  have  increased  manpower  to  the 
extent  of  about  400,000  men  in  the  last 


year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  I  know  there 
are  no  significant  shortages  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  are  some  shortages 
within  the  continental  United  States 
which  are  of  no  serious  import  in  my 
Judgment.  And,  these  requirements  are 
being  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  could  not  be  a  mili- 
tary effort  of  this  magnitude  without 
some  shortages  showing  up  here  and 
there.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
tried  to  husband  its  fimds  rather  well. 
In  my  opinion,  in  recent  years.  Officials 
have  not  asked  for  supplies  to  last  for 
the  next  20  or  30  years  of  certain  Items, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  some  Isolated 
instances  heretofore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  more  accu- 
rate and  careful  budgeting  procedure  is 
in  the  public  interest,  and  generally 
would  be  approved.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
want  any  shortages  that  would  be  sig- 
nificant, we  do  not  want  any  shortages 
at  all,  but  these  shortages  wiU  occur  in 
any  war.  Therefore,  we  have  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  see  that  these  shortages 
are  not  significant  or  hurtful  to  the 
fighting  forces. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  mentioned 
General  Green's  testimony,  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
revealed  that  there  were  shortages  of 
clothing,  but  that  they  were  being  taken 
care  of  through  the  medium  of  decreased 
clothing  allowances. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  relates  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  and  not  to  South 
Vietnam,  I  believe. 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  will  be  no  de- 
creased allowances  as  far  as  clothing  Is 
concerned  for  our  South  Vietnam  fight- 
ing soldiers? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not,  I  believe,  for  the 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
clothing  problem  about  which  I  know, 
with  reference  to  personnel  in  Vietnam, 
except  some  isolated  instance  here  or 
there,  but  some  of  the  clothing  under 
order  for  the  increased  strength  of  the 
Martne  Corps  wUl  take  a  little  time  for 
delivery.  But  there  is  no  serious  sltua- 
•tlon  here.  And  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  referred,  when 
testifying  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Cwnmittee.  points  out  that  he  thinks 
the  Marine  Corps  will  be  able  to  handle 
wus  matter  without  any  serious  effect 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  marines. 


Mr.  LATTA,  Likewise  I  wUl  point  out 
to  the  genUeman  that  General  Greene 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  sUted  in  their  exami- 
nation of  the  problem,  meaning  the 
problem  of  ammunition  as  I  recall,  they 
found  six  different  types  of  ««nmunltion 
in  which  there  were  Indications  of  short- 
ages. This  is  General  Greene's  testi- 
mony. Are  there  sufficient  funds  to  take 
care  of  these  shortages? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  bill  provides  $2  bil- 
lion for  ammunition  and  associated 
equipment.  There  are  certain  new  types 
of  ammimltion  that  are  not  immediately 
available  which  would  be  desirable  for 
use  In  Vietnam  which  are  not  now  be- 
ing used.  But  we  have  sufBcIent  fire- 
power to  meet  the  requirements.  What- 
ever the  deficiencies  are  in  our  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  they  are  not 
brought  about  by  the  lack  of  money  or 
of  supplies,  in  my  judgment. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  773 
does  waive  all  points  of  order  so  far  as 
the  bill  HJl.  13546  is  concerned,  the  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriation  bill  for 
1966.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  points  of 
order  were  requested  to  be  waived  for  two 
different  reasons.  The  first  is  the  two 
bills  that  have  been  passed,  I  think  $415 
million  for  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  other  one  having  to  do  with  the 
armed  services  and  supplies,  have  not 
been  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  result  that  we 
cannot  appropriate  unless  there  is  first  a 
law  on  the  books  authorizing  us  to  do  so. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point,  as  I  understand  it.  Is 
that  there  is  certain  language  in  the  bill 
in  the  nature  of  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill  which  is  against  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  asked  to  waive  that  so  that  we  could 
proceed  with  thi&  legislation  here  today. 

I  think  the  total  amount  of  the  bill 
Is  somewhere  around  $13  billion.  $12.3 
billion  in  new  military  spending  and  $415 
mllllOTi  in  connection  with  the  foreign 
aid  matter  that  we  passed  here  a  short 
time  ago.  the  majority  of  which  goes  to 
Vietnam,  some  to  Thailand,  some  to  Laos, 
and  some  to  the  Dominican  RepubUc' 
Then  there  Is  $375  million  for  military 
assistance  projects  previously  authorized 
and  begim. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  World  War  n  lan- 
guage goes  too  far;  whether  that  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  not.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  feel  our  men  are  in  Vietnam 
and  they  are  fighting  and  I,  for  one. 
Intend  to  give  them  all  the  equipment  and 
ammunlUon  and  everything  that  we  can 
to  help  them  to  do  their  Job  so  that  we 
can  get  them  back  home  as  quickly  as 
we  possibly  can. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  waiver  of 
the  points  of  order  and  I  support  the 
rule  and  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

.J^\^^^^-  ^  Speaker,  I  move 
tnat  the  House  resolve  itaelf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  13546)  making  supple- 
mental defense  appropriaUons  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  gen- 
eral debate  therein  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  3  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  we  will  use 
more  than  3  hours  in  general  debate  but 
we  do  not  want  to  preclude  any  debate 
that  the  House  desires  to  have  on  this 
important  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  moUon  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

"Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


at  THE  coMMrrrEE  or  tbk  whol« 

Accordingly,   the   House   resolved   it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the   Union  for 
the  consideraUon  of  the  bill.  H.R.  13546 
with  Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  V/i  hoiu-s  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Bow]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  Vi  houra 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  the  first  appro- 
priation bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress at  this  session.  We  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  executive  branch  to  ap- 
propriate for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
about  $121  billion.  The  bill  before  us 
of  course,  Is  not  applicable  to  the  1967 
fiscal  year  but,  rather,  to  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  through  all  media 
and  in  many  public  places,  Including 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  that  there 
are  many  who  feel,  perhaps,  that  they 
have  heard  enough. 

But  this  biU  totals  $13  billion.  It  Is 
the  first  opportunity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  express  Its  will  on  the 
urgent  request  of  the  President  for  all 
of  the  additional  fimds  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 


fl 
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This  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest for  the  Department  of  Defense 
h&s  occupied  much  of  t^  time  and  ef- 
fort of  many  Members  ;f  the  ItijiAlative 
branch  in  reC'->rit  wppks  The  President'* 
recjaest  for  the  suj;,yif-r:--;;r(ii  :  ;n.ds  ar- 
rived here  on  Capi'..>l  Hii:  .;.  -.he  19th 
day  of  January  i /:•  K  ..,,  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bft:.!.:.  ,  ,-,  -.eailngs  on 
ttie  measure  or.  January  26  and  con- 
cluded hearings  r.r.  March  3. 

Thn?e  subc'rr.mittees — the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations,  the 
Subcommitte?'  on  Military  Construction, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oiper- 
ations — were  all  Involved  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  request. 

The  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
met  last  Friday  and  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  House  and  It  was  sched- 
uled  for   consideration    today. 

Since  some  of  the  aunounts  requested 
required  additlona:  authorization,  several 
of  the  !e«Ls!atlve  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress have  sriven  their  attention  to  this 
matter  TT.e  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces  of  the  House  held  hearings  begin- 
ning February  3  and  ending  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  havlnsr  had  8  days  of  hearings 
on  many  of  the  matters  in  the  bUl  that 
t.s  tx-fore  us  t*.xiay. 

The  authorization  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Hoo.sf'  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  Febnaary  ifi  and  passed  the  House 
on  March  I 

In  the  other  hsody.  Joint  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Armed  Serylce«  Committee 
and  the  Deferxse  Appropriations  Sub- 
commit  t^  bcglnnljig  on  January  20  and 
ending  on  F'^bruary  3 — 5  days  of  hear- 

The  b;';l  aas  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
February  10  The  Senate  debate  began 
on  that  day  and  continued  until  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  March  1. 

The  conference  report  on  that  au- 
thorization bill  was  filed  on  March  10 
and  was  adopted  by  both  the  Houses 
last  week    ft,s  -he  Merrl.--^  know. 

Since  the  pf  ;-.rl;:-^  >:.::.  provides  sup- 
plemental appr^'prrt'ons  for  economic 
assistance  id-  .^  : -u n  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Hf^  US'  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comm;*.-..  e  -f  the  Sexiate  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  drafted  the 
required  authorizing  legislation.  The 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  began 
hearings  on  Jar.uary  26.  The  committee 
held  3  days  of  h-arlngs.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  economic  aoalstance  was 
c»nslderfKl  on  the  floor  on  February  24- 
The  Senate  F\>relgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee began  hearings  on  January  28  and 
conUnued  hea.-mgs  until  March  3.  hear- 
ings belnt:  held  on  a  total  of  8  days.  The 
other  body  considered  the  Economic  As- 
sLsunce  Authorization  bill,  as  we  did.  on 
March  10. 

The  conference  on  this  economic  as- 
sistance pan  of  the  legislaUon  has  not 
yet  been  concluded,  and  the  legislation. 
of  course,  has  not  been  signed  into  law. 
Neither  had  the  .aiiliuiry  authoiliatlon 
portion  of  this  le^iLaiauoa  until  toctey. 
For  that  reason  a  rule  waiving  ix)int,'  of 
order  was  requested  by  m"  Appropri- 
ations Committee  la^st  i-k  Mjiu  ^ -an  ted 
by  the  Rules  Commute. 

So  It  U  evide:.:  -ra:  nsrrBBS  has  been 
preoccupied  w\u-.  -.e  ^.^c  of  the  Viet- 


nam war  since  we  assembled  In  January, 
and  properly  so.  I  would  say. 

Last  year,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Oefer^se  Appropriation  and  Authori- 
sation blila.  it  became  apparent  that  a 
supplemental  appropnauoi  would  be 
needed  early  this  year  ir  me  war  should 
continue.  We  were  hoping  and  praying 
that  it  would  not.  This  view  was  gen- 
erally taken  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  Members  of  the  other  body  who  deal 
in-depth  with  military  requirements. 
This  view  was  also  taken  by  officials  of 
the  Etefense  Department. 

We  were  told  that  additional  funds 
would  probably  be  needed,  but  since  they 
could  not  then  pinpoint  the  specific 
funds;  they  would  not  ask  us  for  blank 
checks  for  financing  the  war.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  early  this  year  a 
request  for  additional  funds  would  be 
presented.  Early  this  year,  on  Jsmuary 
19,  the  request  came.  So  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that  we  have  been  engaged  in  re- 
cent weeks  in  debate  and  discussion  of 
this  Important  matter. 

Not  only  this,  but  during  the  course  of 
the  consideration  thus  far  of  the  pend- 
ing $13  billion  appropriation,  it  has  been 
apparent  that  most  Members  feel  that 
the  additional  amounts  are  required. 

The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  no 
real  question  in  the  minds  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  the  funds  requested  are 
needed.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that 
many  feel  that  additional  funds  may  be 
required  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that  Is  fimds  In 
excess  of  the  budget  request. 

This  certainly  is  my  view,  but  no  one 
can  teU  the  turn  which  the  war  wUl  take 
and,  therefore,  what  the  requirements 
may  actually  be. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  predict,  as 
I  say.  the  coxirse  of  the  war.  the  chances 
for  peace,  or  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
the  fighting. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Commu- 
nists might  do  in  southeast  Asia  or  else- 
where. We  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
Hence,  it  Is  Inevitable  that  some  uncer- 
tainties will  confront  us  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  confronted  us  In  the  past  In 
dealing  with  these  matters. 
,  When  and  If  additional  sums  are  re- 
quired. I  would  make  bold  to  say  for  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  that  everyone 
can  be  sure  that  those  additional  funds 
will  be  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  able  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many,  many  uncertainties 
as  to  the  precise  course  of  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson,  as  the 
elected  Commander  in  Chief,  does  not 
himself  know  exactly  what  decisions  he 
must  make  in  the  crucial  days  ahead.  We 
do  not  know  today  what  the  President 
must  do  In  the  way  of  a  commitment  for 
more  strength  on  the  ground  or  In  the  air 
or  on  the  sea. 

However.  I  gather,  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman  fnan  Texas  is  saying,   that  a 


Member  of  the  House  who  votes  for  this 
Defense  Department  appropriation  is 
giving  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  the 
day-to-day  authority  to  carry  on  the 
execution  and  implementation  of  our  Na- 
tion's position  of  strength  in  South 
Vietnam.  An  "aye"  vote  on  this  bill 
today  means  that  one  supports  adequate 
military  strength  to  meet  successfully 
the  challenge  of  Communist  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This,  I  believe,  would  be 
a  fair  interpretation  of  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  Is  true  that  we  can- 
not tell  the  degree  of  the  escalation,  but 
It  is  my  view — and  I  have  no  Inside  in- 
formation—that the  probabilities  are 
that  the  war  will  escalate,  that  it  will 
grow  In  Intensity,  because  I  do  not  think 
our  opponents  are  yet  ready  to  go  to  the 
conference  table. 

We  have  given  them  ample  opportu- 
nity. We  have  had  the  bombing  pause, 
and  we  have  been  most  tolerant  and  con- 
siderate in  imdertaklng  to  convince  our 
opponents,  and  the  entire  world,  of  our 
desire  for  peace.  Our  efforts  have  not 
been  successful  thus  far.  We  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to  prosecute  this 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

It  1^  In  this  context  and  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  brings  this  request  to  you 
toda^  for  your  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  it  Is  due  to 
the  foresight  of  Cor\gre8s  and  to  the  fore- 
sight of  the  executive  branch  that  we 
are  as  well  prepared  as  we  are  for  the 
conditions  which  confront  us  In  the 
world  at  this  time.  Beginning  in  1950 
with  the  Korean  war.  we  have  kept  our 
Military  Establishment  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  readiness.  We  have  appro- 
priated large  simas  of  money  for  defense. 
We  have  spent  money  for  defense  at  a 
rather  high  level  since  the  early  1950's 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  meet  aggression 
if  aggression  came. 

I  should  call  your  attention  to  some 
significant  facts: 

First.  We  have  carried  more  than 
200.000  men  and  the  arms  and  equipment 
to  support  them  and  to  support  our 
allies'  army  of  more  than  800,000  men, 
by  air  and  by  sea,  more  than  10,000  miles 
from  our  shores. 

Second.  We  have  wisely  protected  the 
lives  of  our  flghtingmen  by  expending 
munitions  at  tremendous  rates.  We  have 
the  weapons  and  anununitlon  to  make 
this  possible.  If  we  did  not.  more  lives 
would  be  lost.  We  program  the  expendi- 
ture of  1  billion  rounds  per  year  of  small - 
arms  ammunition,  for  Instance,  and 
1.700,000  bombs. 

Third.  We  have  been  building  up  our 
conventional  forces  substantially  since 
ld61.     For  example: 

First.  We  have  added  $50  billion  to  the 
defense  program  since  1960  for  this 
purpose. 

8ecoDd.~^We  had  acfaleved  a  100-per- 
cent Increase  in  airlift  capability. 

Third.  The  number  of  eombat-ready 
Army  divisions  has  b«en  increased  45 
percent. 
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Fourth.  The  number  of  combat  heU-  In  this  bill  before  us  we  provide  for  This  measure  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
copters,  upon  which  the  raobUity  of  our  2.005   additional  helicopters  which  are  our  security  and  welfare  for  the  United 
forces  in  Vietnam  depends,  has  been  In-  very  much  needed  in  the  type  of  war  that  States  must  remain  ready  and  able  to 
"^t  ^L^'^'^i-      ,  ..              ^  3^e  are  fighting.     We  are  providing  for  act  in  the  national  interest  and  to  sup- 
Fifth.  The  number  of  Air  Force  fighter  the  procurement  of  906  fixed-wing  air-  port  such  action  fully 
squadrons  has  been  increased  51  percent,  craft.    We  are  providing  the  huge  sum  As    approved    by    the   Appropriations 
If  the  Congress  and  the  Defense  De-  of  $2,078  million  for  munitions,  weapons  Committee,  the  Department  of  Deferise 
partment  had  not  had  the  foresight  to  ot  war.  and  associated  equipment.    So  It  portions  of  the  bill,  which  total  $12  345  - 
program!  these  increases,  we  would  in-  Is  very  evident  to  me  that  this  is  an  im-  719,000,  provide  for  the  following- 
deed  have  had  real  supply  problems  and  portant  and  necessary  Installment  for  For  military  persormel    the  bill  pro- 
American  lives  would  have  been  urmeces-  the   active   prosecution  of  the  war  in  vldes  $1,620  million  which  will  support 
sarUy  sacrificed.  Vietnam.  in  addition  to  that  previously  approved' 
So  it  is  as  a  result  of  this  policy,  that  Briefly,  the  bill  provides —  a  net  Increase  of  approximately  113,000 

the  Members  have  supported,  that  we  are     u.s.  military $12, 345, 719, 600  military  persormel  and  certain  additions 

as  well  prepared  as  we  are  for  the  war  in  Military  assistance  to  South  to  the  Army  National  Guard  and  other 

which  we  find  ourselves.                                  Vietnam _         875,000,000  Reserve  components 

I  should  Uke  to  say  this:  The  United  "*^°f?f  vi^t^^!**'"*      ***         ^,k  nnn  «««        ^  ^^«  ^^^  °^  operation  and  mainte- 

States  has  been  better  prepared  for  and        '^^^'^  Vietnam 4i6, 000,  OOP     nance,  the  bill  proposes  an  appropria- 

has  acted  more  quickly  and  more  effi-  xotai                               13  135  719  000     ''°"  °^  $2,316,269,000. 

ciently  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  tiiis  '       '       '  For  procurement  of  military  supplies, 

war  than  any  other  war  in  oiu-  entire  Funds  for  about  113,000  more  military     the  bill  includes  $7,019,400,000.    Broadly 

history.   This  understanding  is  necessary  personnel  than  already  approved  for  fis-     speaking,  this  Includes  furidlng  for  am- 

to  a  proper  perspective  of  the  situation,  c^^  year  1966.                                                 munition,  various  types  of  rotary  and 

We  hear  allegations  of  shortages  and  An  additional  $2,316,269,000  for  opera-     fixed  wing  aircraft,  various  types  of  ve- 

Inefflciencles.    There  are  some  shortages  ^°^  "^d  maintenance  to  provide  gener-     hides,    electronic    and    communication 

and  ineffldences  which  should  surprise  *Uy     for     the     Increased     tempo     of     equipment,  and  for  other  items  such  as 

no  one  in  an  effort  this  large.     But  the  operations.                                                        ships,  spare  parts,  clothing,  and  other 

overall  picture  as  to  military  strength  For  procurement :                                         consumables.     In  some  cases  the  stocks 

and  readiness  is  amazingly  good.     We     Aircraft $3,212,400,000     *™  exhausted  or  are  dangerously  low. 

have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our     Missiles i8i,40o!ooo     ^rid  these  funds  are  needed  to  replenish 

men,  and  not  only  of  our  men  but  of  the     Muniaons 2, 078. 000, 000     the  supply. 

equipment  which  has  been  provided  by  °^*'*'"  procurement  such  as  For  research,  development  test  and 
the  foresight  of  the  Government  in  e^ef  ronic  and  commubl-  evaluation  the  supplemental  r^uest  pro- 
recent  years,                                                                  cations  equipment 1.  &47.  600.  OOP     yldes   $151,650,000,   much   of   which    will 

I  say  that  for  all  of  the  administrations  Total..  7  oi9  400  000  ^  devoted  to  special  needs  generated  by 
involved.  No  shortage  of  equipment  or  _.  '  '  '^e  Vietnam  war.  This  includes  such 
supplies  has  adversely  affected  the  con-  ^^^  research  and  development  effort  programs  as  an  Increase  in  medical  re- 
duct  of  the  war  Insofar  as  our  hearings  °"  weapons  and  equipment  directly  re-  search  to  provide  new  drugs  to  combat 
have  been  able  to  determine.  quired  in  southeast  Asia.  $151,650,000.  a  severe  strain  of  drug  resisUnt  malaria. 
There  is  every  indication  that  our  ^°^  military  construction  in  support  for  work  in  developing  aircraft  suppres- 
forces  in  Vietnam  are  being  well  led  °'  operational  requirements  in  Vietnam,  Bive  fire  systems,  helicopter  modification. 
General  Westmoreland  seems  to  have  $l'238,4O0,0O0.  The  actual  construction  developing  a  fast  deployment  logistic 
the  complete  confidence  of  military  and  Projects,  although  primarily  located  in  ship— FDL — and  to  speed  up  develop- 
clvllian  leaders  in  the  executive  branch  Vl^t"»™'  are  also  located  in  the  United  ment  of  advanced  radar  techniques  for 
of  the  Government,  and  this,  of  course  States  and  in  other  countries  such  as  the  surveillance  purposes,  and  to  modify  air- 
includes  the  President.  '  '  Philippines.  craft  to  Increase  their  effectiveness  in 
General  Westmoreland  also  seems  to  When  we  vote  for  this  bill  I  think  we  their  close  air  support  missions  in  a 
have  the  full  confidence  of  the  Members  ""^^  ^°^  ^  ^®  Nation  and  to  the  en-  southeast  Asia  environment, 
of  Congress  who  have  made  on-the-spot  **™  world  that  the  elected  representa-  Military  construction  fvmds  In  the  bill 
checks  of  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  ^Ives  of  the  people  stand  firmly  together  total  $1,238,400,000.  This  is  for  oon- 
The  bravery  of  our  troops  and  their  ^  resisting  any  program  of  appeasement  struction  projects  both  in  the  continental 
morale  is  without  question  We  have  °'"  °'  vacillation  and  are  supporting  a  United  States  and  In  the  southeast  Asia 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  per-  Pi'oSTam  of  unyielding  opposition  to  ag-  area  at  bases,  airfields,  ports,  and  related 
formance  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  ^^"^^slon.     By  our  action  In  supporting     facilities. 

this  time  of  difficulty  and  trial  ^^^  ^^  ^^  P"*  ^^  country  and  the  world  Also  the  bill  includes  $375  million  re- 
There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  °"  noUce  that  we  feel  that  we  in  this  lating  to  military  assistance  and  $415 
argue  about  the  amount  of  money  re-  ^^^^^  ^ave  a  vital  stake  in  the  outcome  million  for  the  Agency  for  International 
quested  in  this  bill  We  are  goine  to  °'  ^^  ^^'"  *"  Vietnam.  It  is  tme  that  Development  for  economic  assistance  in 
need  all  of  these  funds     We  have  spent  u  ^  *'*"*  ^°  ^  h«'P^"'  ^  ^^^  Vietnamese,     Vietnam. 

24  days  in  hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Z^l  ^^  *"  "°'  spending  aU  of  these                    commttmbnt  in  votnam 

Appropriations  already  this  year  explor-  J,  ji.°"!.,°^**°J^"  ,^^,  ""^  "''^  °^  ^"^         Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  13546. 

Ing  our  military  requirements  for  fiLds.  "!°  °^/  Il^J^'^^^i^  ^y.^^  Vietnam-     Th„e  should  be  no  queiuon  hi  anyone's 

One  cannot  separate  this  supplemental  f^'    }!,!,  ^iti^lTl'^,,          .^  ''^^  ^     "^'^  '■^^^  the  necessity  of  providing 

from  the  fiscal  1967  regular  budget  for  ^^J^f^^  rh^t.u^L^^  n,^  very  im-     completely  ample  funds  to  support  our 

defense.     We  have  had  Secretary  Mc-  ^H!"' ^^^  !?"^"  °/ *"  ^TT^i^J, .     commitment    in    Vietnam    and    related 

Namara  before  our  committee  on  defense  .*":  ^"j^-     ^r.  Chairman.  I  yield  15     areas.    Nor  should  there  be  any  reserva- 

requirements  of  the  Nation  a  total  of  5  fimutes  to  the  gentleman  from   Call-     tion  about  the  need  to  supply  our  Ameri- 

days.  and  we  have  had  many  other  wit-  forma,  the  distinguished  ranking  mem-     can  boys  fighting  over  there  with  the 

nesses.  also.     We  have  been  giving  con-  '^^  °i  ^^^  Subcommitee  on  Defense  Ap-     necessary  arms,  ammunition  and  other 

slderatlon  to  this  matter,  and  property  ProPna"ons  on  the  minority  side  [Mr.     requirements.     Prompt  passage  of  this 

so,  since  the  beginning  of  the  session.  »f*^^TDo,^^                                                  measure    would    also    Illustrate    to    our 

We  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  we  hope  wi.ri'  /'"^SCOMB.     Mr.  Chairman,  the     fighting  men,  our  citizens,  and  our  ene- 

that  in  a  couple  of  months  we  can  bring  "  7!'°^  '^?  "°"^  ^^^^^  ^^-  ^3546.    mies  that  we  are  willing  and  able  to  take 

the  new  bill  before  you.    However  cer-  Pr°''^<*«s«"PPl^H'tal  defense  funds  for     the  steps  that  are  necessarj-  to  back  up 

talnly.  for  the  moment,  wfsho^d  sup-  nt  S^^ol['in'n.w*'  S'^h  ^*f^  »^3  "     our  country's  commitment  to  Insure  free- 

Port    this    legislaUon    ^    nrovlde    th^  ^^5.719.000  in  new  obUjgational  authority     dom  in  South  Vietnam  and  prevent  the 

equlpcSt    t^  clothliS^th^  ^mni^  T  ^T^^*^*  "^  ""5  President  for  mill-     further  expansion  of  communism. 

Uon^S    th^  ot^S^^ii?,    ^Tr'  ^'^,  ^'^^^^o^  '^^  military  and   eco-         At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  addi- 

rSed^w                         ^                   ^  nomlc  assistance  to  support  our  opera-     tional  comment  on  this  measure  and  the 

•  "ons  in  southeast  Asia.                                defense  picture  generally  are  necessary. 

t 
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The  escalation  of  the  conflict  In  Vlet- 
r.am  Inteaslfled  In  Pebniary  of  laat  year. 
But  even  in  view  of  the  worsening  Viet- 
nam situation  last  year  the  flacal  year 
1966  defe.ose  budget  orlglrmlly  submitted 
to  Congress  was  tight."  as  described  by 
Depa.'tment  of  Defense  witnesses  before 
our  subcommittee  No  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1966  original  request  for 
additional  funds  was  made  by  the  admin- 
istration to  support  the  Increased  activ- 
ity m  southeast  Asia  during  the  time  the 
House  Appropriation  Subcommittee  on 
Defe.nse  held  several  months  of  hearings 
and  the  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed  by 
•:.e  House  in  June.  The  only  action 
taken,  which  amounted  in  large  part  to 
a  token  gesture  as  far  as  the  amount  of 
funds  wais  concerned,  was  the  supple- 
mental request  for  fiscal  year  1965  for  a 
$700  million  emergency  fund  for  south- 
east Asia,  approved  by  the  Congress  last 
May. 

Because  of  this  fact  and  our  deep  con- 
cern that  there  must  be  adequate,  timely 
funding  for  the  defense  program,  two 
other  members  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  I  felt  compelled 
to  make  the  following  statement  In  addi- 
tional views  In  the  committee  report  last 
June  on  the  regular  fiscal  year  1966 
budget  as  submitted  to  the  House: 

It  la  our  &nn  beU«f  that  appropriations 
must  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  succeaafully 
U  S.  coixuiUtments  anywhere  In  the  world. 

American  personnel  in  Vietnam  must  be 
equipped  and  supported  in  such  a  degree  as 
w'.i!  give  maximum  assurance  of  safety  and  a 
capability  to  carry  out  their  dutle*.  We  be- 
lieve the  President  should  Immediately  revise 
this  fiscal  year  1964  defense  budget  with  a 
view  toward  requesting  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  unplanned  and  unprogramed 
expenditures  which  have  resulted  from  his 
decision  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  southeast 
Asia  (H  Rept.  No.  53S.  89tb  Cong,  ist  leM., 
p   93) 

Despite  repeated  urglngs  such  as  this, 
no  change  In  the  original  fiscal  year  1966 

budget  request  was  received  until  August 
of  last  year  almost  7  months  after  the 
mcrea-sed  action  In  Vietnam.  Then,  the 
request  was  made  for  a  $h7  billion  south- 
east A.^iia  emergency  fimd  add-on  which 
wa^  amended  into  the  House  version  of 
the  defe:i.<e  bill  by  the  Senate.  Even 
then,  this  added  amoimt  covered  only  a 
fraction  of  the  needs,  to  start  increasing 
production  rates  and  construction  proj- 
ect-s  and  some  other  items  that  were 
crtticaiiy  needed  It  was  too  obvious  not 
to  be  widely  recognized  at  the  time  that 
the  $1  7  bilUon  amendment  did  little 
more  than  begin  to  provide  the  funds 
needed 

The  $12  3  billion  supplemental  request 
w?  are  considering  today  for  Department 
of  Defen.se  military  functions,  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  In  Jantiary,  only  sev- 
eral months  later  We  were  told  by  wlt- 
r,»>.<vses  who  appeared  to  testify  for  the 
$12  3  billion  defense  portion  of  the  sup- 
plemental bill  that  the  needs  were  not 
precisely  known  before  this  time.  It 
:s  of  course,  understood  that  our  needs  in 
.situation.s  such  as  this  cannot  be  iden- 
ti.ied  precl.<^;y  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
Ls  clear  from  the  testimony  that  the  needs 
are  still  not  precisely  known.  But  from 
the  evidence  on  hand  It  seems  clear  also 
that  had  the  budget  request  been  sub- 


mitted earlier,  It  could  have  prevented 
extensive  budgetary  manipulations  that 
have  been  going  on  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

DETICIXKCtEB  IN  BUDOCTIMO  AND  VLAHHTHa 

Let  me  Illustrate  some  of  the  results  of 
this  type  of  budgeting  and  planning  in 
the  defense  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  used  all 
of  the  discretionary  ftmds  he  had  avail- 
able in  the  construction  program  for 
Vietnam.  He  has  virtually  exhausted 
research  and  development  emergency 
funds.  In  addition  there  has  been 
extensive  use  of  his  transfer  authority 
and  reprogramlng  of  funds  to  meet  criti- 
cal needs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  brought  out 
in  the  testimony  that  this  bill  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  approximately  March 
1,  which  of  course  passed  2  weeks  ago.  to 
prevent  further  budgetary  maneuvering 
and  the  use  of  emergency  actions. 

Secretary  McNamara  himself  stated 
that  if  the  funds  were  not  provided  by 
March  1: 

We  might  have  to  take  certain  emergency 
actions  to  keep  on  schedule  and  those  ac- 
tions would  not  make  for  as  orderly  an  opera- 
tion and  as  efficient  an  operation  as  we  would 
have  If  the  bill  Is  enacted  by  March  1. 

MIUTABT    PSaSONNU. 

In  the  area  of  military  personnel,  for 
the  first  time  funds  for  military  person- 
nel have  been  requested  and  are  in  this 
budget  covering  the  escalation  of  activi- 
ty. Also,  for  the  first  time  the  matter  of 
combat  pay  for  our  men  in  southeast  Asia 
Is  adequately  covered  since  the  escalation 
of  activity.  The  Department  of  Defense 
up  until  this  time  has  been  handling  the 
increased  regular  personnel  and  combat 
pay  requirements  by  using  up  available 
personnel  funds.  This  is  Just  no  way  to 
budget  and  to  handle  financing  for  the 
pay  of  our  military  personnel. 

This  supplemental  does  not  even  In- 
clude funds  to  take  care  of  military  pay 
Increases  approved  last  year.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  submitted  still 
another  separate  supplemental  request 
for  this  purpose  as  part  of  a  Government- 
wide  bill.  That  request,  for  an  addi- 
tional $863  million,  was  submitted  to 
Congress  March  8.  1966.  Serious  difB- 
cultles  meeting  personnel  expenses  can 
be  expected  if  the  supplemental  pay  re- 
quest Is  not  approved  soon. 

OPZKATION    AND    MAINTXItANCS 

Thotogh  the  Vietnam  escalation  began 
last  February,  this  bill  provides  the  first 
appropriation  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  fiscal  year  1966  funds  to  reflect 
our  increased  needs  In  southeast  Asia. 
Operation  and  maintenance  includes 
such  critical  Items  as  fuel,  logistical  and 
operational  support,  and  medical  sup- 
port to  all  the  services.  The  fiscal  year 
1966  budget,  including  the  $17  billion 
add-on  for  southeast  Asia,  which  was 
signed  into  law  last  September  did  not 
Include  such  funds.  Increased  require- 
ments in  this  area  have  been  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  shifting  of 
funds  to  meet  emergency  needs. 

PaOCTTBntXNT 

Procurement  for  vital  military  equip- 
ment such  as  aircraft,  weapons,  vehicles, 
and  ammunition  at  more  than  $7  billion 


makes  up  the  major  portion  of  this  sup- 
plemental request. 

Analysis  of  this  item  reveals  that  a 
portion  of  the  request  is  for  replenish- 
ment of  war  reserve  stocks.  This  need. 
In  my  view,  should  have  been  recognized 
many  months  earlier,  for  our  stock  levels 
were  and  are  known  and  it  should  be 
readily  recognized  that  any  escalation 
would  dip  further  into  the  stockpiles. 

After  the  various  branches  of  service 
submitted  their  individual  requests  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  origi- 
nal fiscal  year  1966  budget,  numerous 
cuts  were  made  by  the  Secretary,  This 
action  is  expected  and  generally  is 
neither  unusual  nor  objectionable.  How- 
ever, it  does  become  a  matter  of  concern 
when  a  budget  is  presented  which  should 
and  could  more  adequately  have  antici- 
pated critical  developments.  This  bill, 
and  to  some  extent  the  August  1965  $1,7 
billion  amendment,  contain  some  of  the 
very  items  which  were  cut  last  year  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  the  serv- 
ices' request  for  fiscal  year  1966  in  such 
areas  as  aircraft,  spares,  repair  parts, 
and  support  material,  all  vital  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Now  we  come  to  a  situation  almost 
completely  opposite  to  the  examples  I 
have  been  discussing.  While  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  funds  required  for  our  de- 
fense program  requested  and  approved  in 
a  timely  manner,  it  is  equally  true  that 
responsible  budgeting  reqtiirea  that 
money  requests  be  considered  in  orderly 
schedules  commensurate  with  our  needs 
at  the  time  and  not  swept  through  in 
supplemental  bills. 

Some  of  the  items  that  properly  should 
be  Included  in  the  regular  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  which  will 
come  up  later  in  the  session  have  been 
injected  into  this  supplemental.  A  num- 
ber of  items  amounting  to  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  were  deleted  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
the  fiscal  year  1967  regular  budget  re- 
quest by  the  service  branches  and  moved 
into  the  supplemental  request  that  we 
are  discussing  today. 

Additionally  when  it  is  realized  that 
this  $12.3  billion  defense  supplemental 
request  Is  for  fiscal  year  1966  which  has 
less  than  4  months  to  go.  other  questions 
must  be  raised.  For  example,  consider- 
ing the  long  leadtime  needed  to  start 
up  production  or  to  increase  production 
rates,  this,  coupled  with  the  large  quan- 
tities involved.  Indicates  that  a  portion 
of  the  procurement  funds  could  have 
been  included  in  the  regular  fiscal  year 
1967  budget  request.  Sufllclent  funds 
could  have  been  included  In  this  supple- 
mental request  to  accelerate  the  produc- 
tion rate  for  long  lead  parts  and  tooling 
and  fund  production  items  to  carry 
through  the  4-month  period.  Such  a 
procedure  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
moving  many  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  with  no  ill  effects 
upon  scheduled  deliveries. 

This  is  the  type  of  budgeting  taking 
place  in  such  a  crucial  area  as  procure- 
mmt.  One  could  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  has  been  done  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  regular  1967  budget  look  lower. 

The  picture  is  further  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  items  are  to  be  procured  to  fill 
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needed  requirements  as  a  result  of  attri- 
tion which  occtirred  during  the  previous 
3-  to  4-year  period. 

KESXABCH,  DCVXLOPICENT,  TXST,  AND  TVALXTATION 

With  regard  to  the  request  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  it  has 
been  said  repeatedly  that  our  plarming 
was  aimed  at  enabling  us  to  pursue  the 
type  of  conflict  as  is  going  on  in  Vietnam 
in  an  expeditious  marmer.  Yet  it  took 
an  escalated  activity  in  Vietnam  to  pro- 
duce a  fimd  request  to  support  a  level 
of  effort  needed  to  make  these  new  find- 
ings and  weapons  available  quickly. 
Though  we  can  hopefully  say  that  these 
funds  shotild  provide  a  measure  of  im- 
provement, some  other  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  are  being  funded  at 
a  level  of  effort  lower  than  a  realistic 
assessment  of  the  overall  threat  would 
indicate  they  should  be. 

UUtCnAOE  OBANOS 

This  supplemental  package  includes 
fiscal  gldmickery  in  the  form  of  a  lan- 
guage change  contained  in  section  101 
of  the  bill  with  regard  to  the  working 
capital  funds,  known  as  stock  funds. 
The  language  change  will  eliminate  the 
requirement  to  maintain  cash  balances 
equal  to  accounts  payable.  The  new 
language  provides  for  transfer  between 
funds  and  states  that  balances  "may  be 
maintained  in  only  such  amounts  as  are 

^  necessary  at  amy  time  for  cash  disburse- 

ments to  be  made  from  such  ftmds."  If 
this  change  of  language  had  not  been 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
this  bill,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  to  ask  for  another  $350 
to  $500  million. 

Prom  an  accounting  standpoint  and 
based  on  the  brief  look  the  subcommittee 
had  of  this  item,  t  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable proposal.  However,  because 
there  was  not  time  to  completely  eval- 
uate It,  the  committee  Is  requiring  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  provide  quar- 
terly reports  giving  the  flnancial  status 
of  each  working  capital  fund,  Including 

~  Information  as  to  any  tuljustments  that 

have  been  made  as  between  the  working 
capital  ftmds.  Congress  must  keep  close 
watch  on  this  item  and  take  appropriate 
action  if  it  is  found  that  this  procedure 
Is  not  working  properly. 

CONCLTTBKWrS 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  are  serving 
bravely  and  with  great  distinction. 
They  are  fighting  to  preserve  and  ad- 
vance freedom  in  the  world  against 
Communist  aggression.  Based  on  my 
observations  in  Vietnam  last  fall  and 
from  testimony  in  the  hearing,  their 
morale  Is  high,  their  motivation  strong. 
They  are  there  to  win. 

Such  practices  as  I  have  described 
here  In  my  view  are  neither  good  man- 
agement nor  do  they  reflect  the  maxi- 
mum in  effective  planning  which  is  so 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  men  and 
material  will  be  where  they  are  needed 
In  a  manner  which  will  afford  our  serv- 
icemen worldwide  the  ability  to  perform 
their  mission  and  receive  the  maximum 
protection  for  their  safety. 
^  The  result  has  been  patchwork  defense 
budgeting  in  many  respects,  which  is 
both  imfittlng  of  our  great  Nation  and 


not  in  keeping  with  the  seriousness  and 
Importance  of  the  Vietnam  effort. 

Congress  should  be  concerned  for  the 
available  evidence  suggests  efforts  to  re- 
duce congressional  control  over  the  de- 
fense budget.  It  suggests  that  better 
defense  planning  and  management  could 
be  done.  Congress  should  be  disturbed 
because  the  evidence  also  suggests  that 
the  decisions  as  to  when  budgetary  re- 
quests are  to  be  submitted  and  how  much 
each  of  these  should  contain  are  not 
necessarily  determined  solely  by  our 
military  requirement^^  but  that  arbi- 
trarily shifting  and  Juggling  is  done 
to  influence,  impress,  or  convince  the 
public,  depending  on  what  is  considered 
most  needed  at  any  jiarticular  time, 

A  lack  of  effactive  planning  could  un- 
dermine not  only  our  effort  in  Vietnam 
but  weaken  our  national  security  as  a 
whole.  We  live  in  dangerous  times  that 
WEurant  the  utmost  vigilance  and  pre- 
paredness. The  threat  to  Vietnam  is  not 
an  isolated  incident,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  blind  ourselves  to  problem  areas 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  now  or  in  the 
future. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
review  our  overall  defense  posture  and 
policies,  with  a  broad  view  of  our  com- 
mitments, not  Just  Vietnam.  Because 
of  the  effect  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  has 
had  upon  our  defense  structure  there  is 
a  need  for  such  a  review  inamedlately. 
I  feel  confldent  that  Congress  will  assist 
m  any  way  it  can  in  such  a  review  and 
provide  the  necessary  authority  for  any 
legitimate  Increases  or  modifications  that 
appear  to  be  warranted.  In  this  regard, 
Congress  must  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
military  judgment  ^thout  constraints. 
Congress  must  have  frank  discussions  by 
both  the  civilian  and  military  members 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  order 
to  reach  objective  Judgments  and  carry 
out  its  constitutional  mandate  responsi- 
bly. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  southeast  Asia. 
I  felt  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  com- 
ment today  in  some  detail  on  the  bill 
and  I  also  respectfully  call  attention  to 
the  additional  views  contained  in  the 
report  calling  for  Improved  fiscal  pro- 
cedures. It  is  my  hope  that  the  views 
expressed  receive  full  consideration  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  tMr.  Celler]. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  very 
happy  to  note  that  there  is  genuine  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  appropriation 
measiu-e.    I,  of  course,  support  this  bill. 

Jolnhig  39  Governors,  I  support  the 
President  on  Vietnam.  The  $13.1  billion 
fund  is  essential  for  the  support  of  our 
troops  and  for  carrying  out  our  commit- 
ments In  South  Vietnam. 

The  direction  of  policy  in  this  conflict 
is  far  from  easy.  It  bristles  with  serious 
and  awesome  problems. 

The  President  must  make  the  final  de- 
cisions. He  has  his  intimate  advisers,  yet 
he  is  like  a  lonely  man  atop  a  moimtain. 

Many  are  his  sleepless  nights,  espe- 
cially when  he  reads  the  tragic  dis- 
patches.   At  times  he  is  veritably  torn 


asunder  with  doubts  and  fears.  But 
courage  and  stamina  are  not  lacking. 
He  knows  that  patience  is  bitter  but 
bears  rich  fruit. 

Like  all  who  are  responsible  and 'dedi- 
cated, he  is  not  Insensible  to  criticism. 
He  welcomes  It  when  It  is  not  mordant 
or  abusive.  Some  of  his  frenetic  critics 
seem  more  interested  in  crushing  him 
than  in  our  triimaph  against  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  deprecate — nay,  I  would  en- 
courage debate  on  this  momentous  topic 
of  Vietnam.  Only  on  the  anvil  of  debate 
may  we  forge  the  truth. 

But  some  of  the  attacks  are  below  the 
belt.  Some  are  mere  billingsgate.  With 
the  monotony  of  a  dnmibeat  we  hear 
some  of  these  armchair  strategists  and 
•■pinafore"  admirals  saying  what  should 
be  done.  Ofttimes  they  speak  in  pique 
and  spite.  For  them  whatever  the  Presi- 
dent does  is  wrong. 

Some  ranted  that  he  should  have  gone 
to  the  United  Nations.  Although  he  was 
told  by  his  trusted  advisers  that  such 
action  would  be  futile,  he  nonetheless 
made  the  trek  to  the  United  Nations. 
When  he  did  that  the  same  detractors 
railed  that  such  a  move  was  ridiculous 
and  bound  to  fail. 

These  same  carping  critics  ridiculed 
his  efforts  at  peace  and  said  he  sought 
peace  only  halfheartedly.  "Let  him  ap- 
peal to  the  Pope  at  Rome."  He  did. 
When  his  Holiness  offered  all  in  his 
power  and  did  not  succeed  in  budging 
Hanoi  or  Peiping.  these  same  habitual 
faultfinders  said,  "I  told  you  so." 

President  Johnson  made  direct  ap- 
peals to  19  nonalined  nations  with  a 
view  to  having  them  persuade  Hanoi 
and  Peipihg  to  the  conference  table. 
These  nations  did.  but  were  rebuffed. 

The  President  sought  particularly  In- 
dia's intercession.  The  rulers  of  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  a«aln  showed  their  fangs. 
The  President,  you  may  remember. 
was  savagely  condemned  for  continued 
bombing  of  the  north.  He  ordered  the 
bombing  stopped.  The  cessation  yielded 
serious  military  disadvantage  to  us.  The 
Preadent  received  no  credit  for  his  ef- 
forts. The  Vietcong  were  brought  no 
nearer  to  the  conference  table. 

The  President  requested  Soviet  Russia 
to  arrange  another  Geneva-like  confer- 
ence. Russia  demurred.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  Just  turn  their  faces 
away  from  all  who  bring  the  olive 
branch  of  peace.  Only  yesterday,  our 
offer  of  friendship,  conveyed  by  Vice 
President  Hukphkkt.  was  branded  as 
the  "kiss  of  Judas."  ' 

Yet,  the  incessant  defamers  of  the 
President  continue  to  vent,  their  spleen 
against  him.  Never  do  they  utter  a  good 
word  for  anything  he  may  do.  They  dip 
their  pens  in  venom  or  gargle  with  gall, 
and  wilte  or  speak  "grapes  of  wrath." 
They  refuse  to  realize  the  resiilts  of 
their  incautious  remarks,  fail  to  imder- 
stand  that  they  create  the  false  impres- 
sion abroad,  that  our  Nation  does  not 
support  the  President,  Nothing  Is  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

I  raise  my  voice  in  clarion  tones  to 
defend  and  applaud  my  President,  and 
at  the  same  tirne  support  this  appropri- 
ation bill. 
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Mr    HAYS     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

geiicleman  yieid? 

M.-  CELIXR.  I  yield  to  the  gent^ 
man  from  Ohio.  /^ 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  warit  to 
corifjratuiate  the  gentleman  for  his  atate- 
ment.  I  think  It  U  apropos,  tunely. 
forceful,  and  to  the  point.  I  especially 
like  what  he  said  about  the  armchair 
strategists  and  the  Pinafore  admirals,  be- 
cause, as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  said. 
"It  Is  very  easy  Indeed  to  make  plans  to 
win  a  war  if  you  have  no  responslblhty 
for  carrying  them  out." 

N^r  CKLLER.     I  thar*  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction,  who 
conducted  some  of  the  hearings  on  this 
b;i: 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
.stre.s.s  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
.^pproprlations  has  been  ready  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  for  several  weeks. 
Under  the  able  direction  of  the  distin- 
guished eentlfman  from  Texas,  hearings 
were  initiated  immediately  after  the  re- 
quest for  funds  for  the  Vietnam  war  was 
received  There  Is  no  disposition  to  with- 
hold any  funds  which  are  needed  to  In- 
sure vlctoi-y  And  ours  Ls  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort This  is  in  some  measure  a  guess. 
But  it  is  the  best  estimate  which  is  avail- 
able. We  have  to  trust  someone.  We  are 
placing  our  trust  In  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Nation's  military  leaders. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
spoken  at  length  about  the  state  of  readi- 
ness of  our  military  forces  when  the  con- 
fronUtlon  began  and  it  is  In  fact  a 
remaikable  and  commendable  situation. 
B  it  let  us  not  disregard  the  continued 
efforts  of  district  leaders  In  the  Congress 
like  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  many 
others  to  make  this  situation  true. 

I  regret  to  state  to  the  membership 
that  tho.se  wh  j  attempt  to  read  the  hear- 
ings, will  f^r.d  them  In  considerable  part 
useie-s.*;  The  testimony  has  been  so 
heavily  censored,  much  of  it  Incompre- 
hpn.slble  Some  of  this  Is  ridiculous.  It 
=^.-ves  only  to  confuse  the  Congress  and 
tne  American  people.  Some  of  the  cen- 
sored material  has  subsequently  been 
released  In  uncensored  form  by  other 
committees,  or  even  by  Pentagon  ofBcials. 
This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  efforts  of 
th;s  committee  to  cooperate  on  seciulty 
m.atters 

Now  If t  us  ulk  about  the  bill.  I  shall 
confine  myself  primarily  to  the  con- 
struction problem  on  which  separate 
hearings  were  held.  As  the  House  knows, 
the  loglstlas  problem  In  the  Southeast 
Pacific  is  unbelievably  large.  Logistics 
Ls  and  ha-s  tieen  t.he  limiting  factor.  We 
are  supplying  large  forces,  12,000  miles 
away  from  home,  halfway  aroimd  the 
world 

Last  fall  the  U  S  forces  were  btillt  up 
to  more  than  200,000.  Thla  waa  neces- 
sary to  stem  the  tide  of  victory  which  was 
rcillmg  for  Conmiunist  forces.  Tbey 
nearly  won  the  war  before  we  realized 
and  acted  on  the  threat. 


But  It  was  also  thought  that  we  were 
putting  enough  forces  into  Vietnam  to 
permit  government  forces  to  win.  We 
underestimated  enemy  capabilities. 
They  were  building  up  too — ^men  and 
equipment.  The  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  was 
Improved  and  developed  Into  a  road  sys- 
tem capable  of  delivering  large  quantities 
of  supplies.  Pood  was  no  problem.  The 
Communists  were  living  off  the  Vietnam 
rice  crop  and  they  still  are,  because  they 
hold  most  of  the  countryside. 

To  win  a  war  you  must  be  prepared 
to  deny  territory  to  the  enemy.  The 
victorious  sweep  of  United  States  and 
Vietnamese  forces  Into  enemy  held  coun- 
tryside are  in  most  instances,  followed 
by  withdrawal  to  secure  areas,  smd  the 
Communists  roll  right  back  as  we  leave. 

To  Insure  the  defeat  of  expanding 
enemy  forces  and  to  secure  and  hold  ter- 
ritory now  In  Communist  hands,  we  must 
have  additional  forces  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  now  In  the  process  of  doubling  their 
number. 

That  means  doubling  the  logistics 
problem.  We  need  port  facilities,  air- 
fields, encampments,  storage  facilities. 
In  December,  when  I  saw  the  area  work 
on  some  of  the  facilities  then  needed  for 
200,000  men.  had  not  begun.  On  others, 
the  percentage  of  completion  was  ex- 
tremely small.  The  overall  job  is  running 
a  year  behind  schedule.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  construction  team.  They 
are  doing  an  outstanding  Job.  The 
enormity  of  their  task  Is  the  main  prob- 
lem and  It  Is  staggering  in  scope.  Let  us 
not  take  away  credit  for  the  work  which 
has  been  done. 

The  construction  of  essential  opera- 
tional, logistical,  and  support  facilities 


Recommended  in  aocompanying  bill — 
Program 
(In  mllUoos) 


Country 

Army 

N«Ty 

Air 
Foroe 

Total 

Vietnam 

$407.6 

tao7. 1 
as.  3 

8.t 
M.S 
M.4 
14.9 

1138.0 

e.o 

8.0 
SO 
174.1 
(') 

r4Z9 
87  3 

PhiUppiDM 

Ouam 

18  7 

United  BUtM 

other 

S4.1 
1)H.3 
3B.8 

63  4 

S3A.g 

44.7 

ToUl 

aoe.7 

S04.« 

SM.1 

1. 338.4 

'  DIstrlbated  by  country. 

Apf)ropriation 
[In  mllUona] 

Army »609  7 

Navy 264.  6 

Air  Force 874. 1 

Defense  emergency  fund 300.0 


Total \.  238.  4 

ApproprUktiona 


and     reeommeniationt 
date 

BTTMMART 


to 


I  In  mU  lions  I 

Army M71.  9 

Navy 372.  2 

Air  Force 412.  0 

Defense  emergency  fund 200.  0 


Total. 1,  eM.  1 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  serious 
lack  of  central  authority  and  coordina- 
tion in  the  construction  efforts.  Effec- 
tive coordination  between  the  construc- 
tion and  operational  programs  has  been 
limited.  The  recent  establishment  of  a 
general  ofDoer  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Military  Advisory  Command  in  Viet- 
nam   to    effectuate    this    coordination 


should  assist  In  overcoming  the  problem, 
are  a  pacing  factor  in  the  deployment  ^  But  vigorous  efforts  still  must  be  made 
of  allied  forces  and  the  conduct  of  mill-     to  properly  coordinate  the  construction 


tary  operations  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
nature  of  the  terrain,  the  paucity  of 
operational  bases  and  the  lack  of  national 
ports  and  other  supply  and  logistical 
facilities  In  that  area  have  resulted  In  a 
major  constmctlon  effort  If  we  are  to 
adequately  support  our  military  require- 
ments. In  addition,  backup  and  train- 
ing requirements  have  generated  other 
urgent  construction  needs  In  other  areas 
of  the  Pacific  and  In  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  $417,700,000  has  been 
made  available  to  date  In  support  of 
this  program.  Additional  funds  In  the 
total  amount  of  $1,238,400,000  are  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  bill. 
This  brings  the  total  to  date  to  $1,656,- 
100.000  for  construction. 
This  Is  broken  down  as  follows : 

Appropriations  in  support  of  toutheaat  Asia 

to  date 

[In  mlUlons] 


C4)cntry 

Army 

Nary 

Air 
Fora 

Total 

Vtotaain 

tllA> 

178.3 
21.4 

*n.« 

7.7 

1.6 

.7 

8371.0 
30. 1 

Ouam 

1. 1 

Wake 

7 

Unltad  StiktM. 

7.0 

4ao 

7.0 

Virtoaa 

IT.  8 

aa* 

107.8 

Total 

1S1> 

U7.6 

U7.S 

417.7 

effort  and  make  It  fully  responsive  to 
operational  requirements. 

An  essential  portion  of  the  construc- 
tion problem  Is  the  lack  of  8u£Bclent 
skilled  labor  forces  In  South  Vietnam  to 
meet  the  military  construction  effort 
which  Is  needed.  The  present  contractor 
effort  is  requiring  all  of  the  available 
local  labor  force  plus  generating  a  re- 
quirement for  the  use  of  foreign  labor 
which  naturally  adds  to  the  cost.  The 
construction  battalions  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Army  are  doing  heroic  work  Ih  their 
activities  there.  Theirs  Is  one  of  the 
outstanding  contributions.  If  the  es- 
calated construction  program  Is  to  be 
successfully  implemented,  there  Is  a  need 
for  more  troop  construction  battalions 
from  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army.  The 
requirement  for  these  troops  will  be  ac- 
centuated as  additional  facilities  become 
operational  and  It  becomes  necessary  to 
maintain  them  with  troop  labor.  In 
order  to  meet  the  overall  requirement 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
facilities,  steps  now  are  being  taken  to 
double  the  troop  construction  units  In 
South  Vietnam.  However,  this  Is  not 
enough.  Through  the  use  of  only  a  part 
of  the  Reserve  Engineer  Construction 
Battalions  and  Navy  Seabee  Battalions — 
for  which  equipment  Is  available — the 
number  of  these  forces  ih  the  southeast 
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Pacific  can  be  doubled  again.  To  do  this 
would  save  lives  and  time  and  money. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
which  could  be  taken,  but  there  are  no 
Indications  it  is  going  to  be  done. 

Now,  this  is  a  costly  program.  This 
Is  not  the  end  of  It. 

It  Is  no  time  to  get  careless  on  costs, 
and  there  always  Is  the  temptation  to  do 
so  when  money  Is  readily  available  In 
unlimited  amounts  from  Congress.  It 
Is  the  attitude  of  Congress  that  Ameri- 
ca's flighting  men  must  have  whatever 
they  need  to  fight  a  wau-.  But  this  is 
not  an  Invitation  for  the  Pentagon  to 
spend  recklessly  or  wastefuUy.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  time  will  reveal  that 
there  is  waste  and  reckless  spending  In 
some  Instances.  I  give  you  one  illustra- 
tion which  applies  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
The  Army  has  contracted  to  buy  a  light 
observation  helicopter  in  considerable 
numbers  for  $19,000  each  per  airframe. 
But  In  the  program  before  you  the  Army 
proposes  to  buy  the  same  helicopter  with 
slight  changes  from  the  same  manufac- 
turer for  $47,000  each.  The  Army  does 
not  even  seek  to  take  full  advantage  of  an 
option  to  buy  additional  helicopters  at 
thecontract  price  of  $19,000.  A  compet- 
ing firm  with  a  helicopter  which  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  recently  offered  to  pro- 
vide helicopters  at  $29,800  each.  I  am 
convinced  that  today  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  firms  which  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  helicopters  at  a  fig- 
ure much  lower  than  $47,000.  This  Is 
an  Inexcusable  situation.  Here  is  a 
place  where  heads  should  roll.  And 
there  may  well  be  other  Instances.  The 
Pentagon  should  launch  its  own  investi- 
gations to  determine  that  the  specter  of 
waste  and  careless  purchasing  does  not 
belle  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  serve  on 
the  fighting  front.  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  committee,  through  Its  chairman, 
has  notified  the  Pentagon  of  our  strong 
concern  about  the  case  In  point. 

The  Committee  still  is  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  programed  expanded 
labor  force  and  Improved  construction 
capability  will  be  InsufiBcient  to  meet  the 
construction  requirements.  Continuing 
effort  must  be  made  to  provide  the  con- 
struction capability  In  South  Vietnam 
necessary  to  support  operational  and  lo- 
gistical requirements.  To  do  less  would 
seriously  jeopardize  the  efforts  our  mili- 
tary forces  are  making  to  achieve  the 
victory  and  peace  desired  by  this  Nation. 

There  also  Is  a  tendency  to  utilize 
peacetime  financial  and  programing 
procedures  In  the  military  construction 
program  In  South  Vietnam.  Steps  have 
recently  been  taken  to  broaden  these 
procedures  so  as  to  provide  additional 
flexibility  In  the  program.  The  Commit- 
tee Is  concerned  that  these  changes 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  the  program.  It  will  be  expected 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  con- 
tmually  examine  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram to  Insure  that  the  necessary  flexi- 
bility Is  provided  within  the  overall  con- 
struction program  to  meet  changing  tac- 
tical and  logistical  requirements  and  to 
provide  a  responsive  and  progressive 
program. 


There  has  been  a  turn  for  the  better 
In  the  fighting  In  Vietnam.  The  Saigon 
government  shows  more  stability  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Diem  regime.  There 
Is  now  recognition  of  the  necessity  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  winning  over 
the  people  of  the  villages  and  hamlets — 
many  of  whom  have  been  Communist- 
dominated  for  years. 

These  things  may  well  give  rise  to  a 
feeling  at  home  that  the  problem  of 
Vietnam  has  essentially  been  solved — 
that  victory  is  near.  This  would  be  dan- 
gerous thinking  Indeed.  The  biggest 
casualty  lists  of  the  war  are  coming  In 
now.  We  have  far  to  go.  We  must 
never  forget  we  are  In  a  war — a  dirty, 
dangerous  war  which  soon  will  Involve 
nearly  half  a  mlUlon  American  fighting 
men.  They  must  have  the  solid  bswiklng 
of  the  American  people  smd  the  Congress. 

It  also  Is  a  time  for  soul  searching 
efforts  In  the  Pentagon  to  Insure  that  the 
right  decisions  are  being  made.  There  Is 
no  time  to  hold  back  the  forces  or  the 
methods  which  can  help  to  Insure  an 
early  victory. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a  quo- 
rum Is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  37] 

Adair  Ellsworth  Mosher 

Baring  Everett  Pool 

BeU  Praser  Powell 

Boiling  Puqua  Relnecke 

Brock  Hagen.  Calif.  Ronc&Uo 

Brown,  Calif.      Halleck  Roudebush 

Clawsoo,  Del  Harvey,  Ind.  Slsk 

Collier  Hoimeld  Steed 

Conyers  Howard  Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Oa.  McCarthy  Toll 

Derwlnskl  Martin,  Ala.  Walker,  MIse. 

Devlne  Martin,  Nebr.  WlUls 

Dowdy  Mathlas 

Downing  Matthews 

Accordingly/^ the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Wright. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill,  H.R.  13546, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
391  Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has  54  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  has  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  defense  appropriation 
subcommittee  report  on  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  In  the  amount  of  $13.1  billion. 

The  support  of  those  of  us  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  this  bill  Is  predicated  on  the 
necessity  and  the  awareness  that  these 


funds  must  be  provided  in  order  to  back 
up  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Is  not  the  last  supplemental  appro- 
priation that  we  wiU  be  considering  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  Submitted  to  the  Congress 
under  a  transmittal  that  came  up  here 
entitled  District  of  Columbia  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  1966,  just  the 
other  day,  there  Is  contained  almost  an- 
other billion  dollars  in  appropriation 
requests  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1966  to  handle  military 
pay  alone. 

Those  of  us  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
House  back  when  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  f«r  1966  was  before  the  Congress 
pointed  out  that  no  funds  were  Included 
In  the  1966  budget  statement  last  Jan- 
uai-y  to  cover  the  cost  of  escalating  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  say  today  that  although 
this  supplemental  is  before  us  today,  this 
coupled  with  the  1967  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  not  finance 
current  plans  and  contingencies  for  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  through  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  and 
the  fiscal  year  1967. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  committee  so 
ably  said,  this  supplemental  has  to  be 
considered  along  with  the  1967  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  that  the  1967  budget  was 
out  of  date  2  days  after  it  was  submitted 
to  this  Congress.  It  was  out  of  date 
because  the  manpower  celling  so  far  as 
the  Department  of  the  Army  is  concerned 
was  removed  2  days  after  the  budget 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budgets  know  full  well 
that  additional  funds  will  be  needed  in 
1966  as  well  as  in  1967  In  order  to  finance 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  to  maintain  our 
present  worldwide  commitments  sup- 
ported by  this  administration  which  were 
so  ably  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  appearance  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  just  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  4.  1966,  the 
Department  of  State  issued  through  the 
office  of  Its  legal  adviser  an  Important 
document  entitled,  "The  Legahty  of  U.S. 
Participation  in  the  Defense  of  Viet- 
nam." 

The  document  was  prepared  to  com- 
bat the  persistent  criticism  from  certain 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  this  Nation  is  acting  Illegally  In 
using  American  military  power  in  Viet- 
nam, t 

With  the  major  thesis  of  this  docu- 
ment. I  have  no  quarrel.  A  compelling 
case  for  the  right  of  the  United  States 
under  International  law  to  use  Its  mili- 
tary forces  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  against  aggression  can 
certainly  be  made. 

I  am  grieved,  however,  to  find  that 
the  State  Department  chose  to  distort 
history  In  this  publication  when  It  came 
to  explain  the  commitments  which  have 
resulted  In  the  involvement  of  the  United 
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3tale3  In  th^  war  In  Vietnam.  The  dla- 
lovi.o:-.  L<)  of  two  kinds.  First,  the  docu- 
ment   Ignores    completely    some    highly 

rf!»»vant  facts  Second,  ft  misleads  by 
.'ailinir  to  analyze  fully  the  declarations 
which  it  cites,  sometimes  conveylngr 
'i-e'eoy  a  false  impression  of  their 
..^lport 

In  summary,  this  document  argues 
that  the  present  military  InvolTement 
of  the  Nation  !n  Vietnam  was  made 
r.ecessary  by  pledges  made  by  President 
EL^er.hower  and  President  Kermedy.  It 
Aoes  not  cite  a  single  utterance  by  Presi- 
dent .John.son  It  suggests  that  the  pres- 
e:.',  administration  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  any  commitment  to  Vietnam. 

This  dociunent  contains  a  section  of 
6  pages  headed,  "The  United  States  Has 
Undertaken  Comjnitments  To  Assist 
South  Vietnam  In  Defending  Itself 
Ag'amst  Communist  Aggression  from  the 
North.  ■  The  evidence  which  It  then 
presents  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
comm.itment  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration is  the  following:  the  statements 
of  President  Eisenhower  at  the  end  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  the 
SEATO  trf-aty,  the  assistance  given  by 
the  United  States  to  South  Vietnam  after 
the  Geneva  Conference,  and  a  Joint  com- 
munique Issued  by  Elsenhower  and  EHem 
on  May  11.  1957.  This  is  followed  by  a 
citation  ^f  t-;^-,  statements  made  by 
President  K«>:.r."dy  on  August  2,  1961, 
and  EH^cem.ber  14    1961, 

Then,  abruptly,  the  State  Depart- 
ments history  of  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  South  Vietnam  ends. 

Equally  strange  is  the  section  of  this 
document  captioned.  "Actions  by  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  Are 
Justified  Under  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954."  The  acUons  of  the  United  States 
which  are  described  in  this  section  are 
the  supply  of  "considerable  military 
equipment  and  supplies  from  the  United 
States  prior  to  late  1961"  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  of  "slightly  less 
than  900  men"  in  Saigon.  Further  the 
dc/cument  relates: 

The  t7rut«(l  StAtea  found  It  nocowtry  in 
'.»'.«!  l^fll  to  iacr«*a«  (ubatantlaUy  the  num- 
hT*  if  our  military  persoonel  and  th« 
amouc'-s  ^nd  klnda  of  equipment  Intro- 
i-Acf^    '    •    •   Into  South  Vietnam. 

And  there,  abnjptly.  the  State  Depart- 
ment ends  Its  account  of  the  military 
action  of  the  United  States  In  South 
Vietnam 

If  some  future  rata.strophe  were  to  de- 
stroy every  antij-n  record  of  the  rela- 
tions of  '.he  Unit'-d  States  and  Vietnam 
during  the  1950  s  and  19«0's  except  the 
State  Departments  publication.  "The 
Legality  of  United  SUtes  Participation 
in  the  Defense  of  Vietnam."  the  historian 
who  tried  to  reconatnict  the  facts  from 
this  document  would  write  something  like 
this 

Twn  PrMi/lent*  of  the  tTQttad  StatM— 
President*     EisetJtower    and    Kannedy— In- 

>i  vDd  their  Nation.  In  a  war  to  dafand  South 
Vi«tr.Am  a«airijjt  *«KreaaJon  from  MorUi  Vlat- 
!iam  Thffir  piediiea  of  tupport  to  South 
Vietnam  led  to  th«  aandlng  at  mUltary  aup- 
pliea,  to  the  dispatch  of  900  mlllUry  adria- 


ers.  and  In  1081  to  tha  commltiment  of  sub- 
(tantUl  numben  of  Amvricaa  trxtop*. 

Ttolm  conlliet  May  have  bean  going  on  in 
Viatnam  ••  lata  aa  I9M  under  anoCher  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  whoaa  name  U 
not  recorded.  In  that  year  the  Department 
of  State  Issued  a  document  upholding  the 
legality  of  the  actions  of  Presidents  Slsen- 
hower  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  manipulation  of 
history  should  give  us  aU  deep  concern. 
When  our  Department  of  State  release* 
a  report  of  this  kind,  I  fear  we  are  closer 
to  1984  than  the  calendar  indicates.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  propaganda  that  makes  it 
dlfflcult  for  the  administration  to  estab- 
lish Its  credibility.  This  Is  playing  poll- 
tics  with  Vietnam. 
NO   cOMMmcaMT    or    coica4T   tsoops    unobs 

XIBKNHOWXX 

If  the  State  Department  document  of 
Itfarch  4  were  the  only  Instance  of  dis- 
tortion of  history  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  In  explaining  why  Amer- 
ican troops  are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  it 
might  be  forgotten.  But  time  after  time, 
administration  spokesmen,  including  the 
President,  have  sought  to  make  It  appear 
that  the  steps  taken  since  November  of 
1963  were  forced  upon  It  by  commitments 
of  earlier  administrations. 

President  Johnson,  for  example,  said 
on  August  3.  1965: 

Today  the  most  dlfflcult  problem  that  con- 
fronts your  President  Is  how  to  keep  an 
agreement  that  I  did  not  Initiate — I  Inherited 
it — but  an  agreement  to  help  a  small  nation 
remain  Independent,  free  of  aggression — the 
nation  of  South  Vietnam. 

Earlier  the  President  and  others  In  his 
administration  were  in  the  habit  of  cit- 
ing a  letter  written  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  Dlem  on  October  1, 1964.  as  "the 
commitment."  This  letter  was  nothing 
more  than  an  expression  of  willingness 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  aiding  Viet- 
nam if  the  Diem  regime  made  certain  re- 
forms. 

More  recently,  the  admiivistratlon  has 
been  using  the  SEATO  treaty  of  1954  as 
the  source  of  the  commitment 

This  treaty  was  not  a  commitment  to 
send  Amerlcsm  troops  to  fight  In  south- 
east Asia.  It  carefully  avoided  the  kind 
of  automatic  response  to  aggression  em- 
bodied In  the  NATO  agreement,  sima- 
marlzed  In  the  principle,  "An  attack  up- 
on one  is  an  attack  ui>on  all." 

Section  1  of  article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
agreement  reads: 

1.  Eiach  party  recognises  that  aggreaslcn 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  andangar  Ita  awn  peace  and 
safety,  and  agraas  that  It  will  tn  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  acoord- 
anoe  with  Its  constltuUonal  prooaaaea.  Kaas- 
ures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
Immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cU  of  the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  Dulles,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  SEATO  treaty,  declared: 

The  ■greeraent  of  each  of  the  partiae  to 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  Ita  constitutional  prooaaaea  leaves 
to  the  Judgment  of  each  country  tha  type  of 


MCtlon  to  be  taken  tn  the  event  an  aimed 
attack  occura 

Further,  Mr.  Dalles  said: 

The  treaty  does  not  attempt  to  get  Into 
the  dlfflcult  question  as  to  precisely  how  we 
act. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  de- 
bate on  ratification  of  the  SEATO  agree- 
ment, on  February  1,  1955,  Senator 
Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  clearly  explained 
the  nature  of  the  commitment  In  these 
words: 

Some  of  the  participants  came  to  ManUa 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  an  orga- 
nization modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Tteoty  arrangements.  That  would 
have  been  a  compulsory  arrangSBtent  foe  our 
military  participation  in  ease  of  any  attack. 
Such  an  organization  might  have  required 
the  commitment  of  American  ground  forces 
to  the  Asian  mainland.  We  carefully  avoided 
any  possible  Implication  regarding  an  ar- 
rangement of  that  kind. 

We  have  no  purpose  of  following  any  such 
policy  as  that  of  having  our  forces  Involved 
In  a  ground  war. 

Under  this  treaty,  each  party  recognizee 
that  an  armed  attack  on  any  country  within 
the  treaty  area  would  endanger  Its  own  peace 
and  safety.  Kach  party,  tbereiorc,  agrees  to 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes.  That 
means,  by  Implication,  that  If  any  such 
emergency  as  Is  contemplated  by  the  treaty 
should  arise  In  that  area  It  wlU  be  brought 
before  the  C<»igress  by  the  President  and 
the  administration,  and  will  be  considered 
under  our  oonstltatloual  processes.  We  are 
not  committed  to  the  principle  of  NATO, 
namely,  that  an  attack  on  one  Is  an  attack 
on  all,  calling  for  immediate  military  action 
without  further  consideration  by  Congress. 

for  ourselves,  the  arrangement  means  that 
we  will  have  avoided  the  Impracticable  over- 
commitment which  would  have  been  In- 
volved if  we  attempted  to  place  American 
ground  forces  arovind  the  perimeter  of  the 
area  of  potential  Chinese  Ingress  into  south- 
east Asia.  Nothing  In  thU  treaty  calls  for 
the  use  of  American  ground  forces  In  that 
fashion. 

The  speaker.  Senator  H.  Alexander 
Smith,  was  a  member  of  the  n.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Manila  Conference  sind  a 
signer  of  the  SEATO  agreement. 

One  academic  authority,  W.  McMahon 
Ball,  has  written: 

The  treaty  doee  not  oblige  the  United 
States  either  legally  or  morally  to  take  any 
course  In  southeast  Asia  than  the  course  It 
might  be  expected  to  take  If  the  treaty  did 
not  exist. 

Article  rv  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  clearly  reserves 
to  each  signatory  the  right  to  determine 
the  nature  of  its  response  to  armed  ag- 
gression and  doee  not  commit  in  advance 
any  signatory  to  use  Its  armed  forces  to 
deal  with  the  aggressor. 

Recognising  this  fact,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration did  not  use  American  forces 
to  repel  Communist  aggression  In  Laos. 

The  legal  commitment  of  the' United 
States  to  South  Vietnam  is  the  same  as 
Its  oommltment  to  Laos.  Both  of  these 
coimtrles  of  southeast  Asia  were  brought 
under  fJie  protection  of  SEATO. 

Ljmdon  Johnson  as  Vice  President 
made  It  clear  In  1961  that  the  United 
States  had  not  up  to  that  time  com- 
mitted Itself  to  an  obligation  that  would 
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require  employment  of  its  military  forces. 
In  a  memorandum  to  President  Kennedy 
dated  May  23.  1961.  right  after  his  return 
from  a  tour  of  Asia.  Johnson  wrote: 

The  fundamental  decision  required  of  the 
United  States — and  time  is  of  the  greatest, 
Importance — Is  whether  we  are  to  attempt 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion now  in  southeast  Asia  by  a  major 
effort  In  support  of  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
the  area  or  throw  In  the  towel.  TTils  deci- 
sion must  be  made  In  a  full  realization  of 
the  very  heavy  and  continuing  costs  in- 
volved In  terms  of  money,  of  effort,  and  of 
U.8.  prestige.  It  must  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  at  some  point  we  may  be 
faced  with  a  further  decision  of  whether  we 
commit  major  VS.  forces  to  the  area  or  cut 
our  losses  and  withdraw  should  our  efforSL 
fail.  We  must  remain  master  of  this  deciv 
sion. 

Finally,  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  February  17,  1966, 
demolished  the  argument  that  there  was 
any  commitment  to  employ  American 
troops  In  combat  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration  In  the  foUowlng  exchange 
with  Senator  Bourke  Hickenlooper  of 
Iowa: 

Senator  HicKCNixx>pm.  Now,  up  untU  the 
end  of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  we 
had  only  about  760  military  personnel  in 
South  Vietnam,  did  we  not? 

General  Tatiob.  It  was  very  small,  some- 
thing like  that. 

Senator  Hickkkloopbi.  I  think  that  Is 
within  26  or  30  of  the  number,  either  way, 
and  they  were  entirely  devoted  to  giving  tech- 
nical advice  on  traliUng  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops. 

General  Tatmjr.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  HicKENLoopza.  To  your  knowl- 
edge, did  we  have  any  commitment  or  agree- 
ment with  the  South  Vietnamese  up  to  that 
time  that  we  would  put  in  active  field  mili- 
tary forces  to  conduct  a  war  along  with 
them? 

General  Taylor.  No,  sir.  Very  clearly  we 
made  no  such  commitment.  We  didn't  want 
such  a  commitment.  This  was  the  last  thing 
we  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Hickekloopei.  When  was  the 
commitment  made  for  us  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  military  operations  of  the  war 
as  American  personnel? 

General  Tatixjr.  We,  Insofar  as  the  use  of 
our  combat  ground  forces  are  concerned,  that 
took  place,  of  course,  only  in  the  spring  of 
1&66. 

In  the  air,  we  had  been  participating  more 
actively  over  2  or  3  years. 

When  President  Elsenhower  left  the 
White  House,  there  were  no  American 
troops  In  South  Vietnam.  There  were 
only  approximately  700  military  advisers. 
When  President  Elsenhower  left  the 
White  House,  there  was  no  commitment 
to  send  American  troops  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  the  first 
American  combat  casualties  occurred  In 
December  1961.  Although  President 
Kennedy  Increased  the  number  of  UJS. 
military  personnel  in  Vietnam  to  17,000. 
the  American  forces  were  there  pri- 
marily to  advise,  not  to  fight. 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  19, 
1965,  correctly  stated  the  case  when  It 
said: 


The  shift  from  military  assistance  and 
combat  advice  to  direct  parUclpation  by 
American  combat  troops  in  the  Vietnamese 


war  has  •   •   •  been  a  unilateral   American 
decision  •    •   •  by  President  Johnson, 

TBS    BONOLULU    COMMITlCEirr 

I  find  It  unbelievable  that  a  State  De- 
partment document  dated  March  4,  1966, 
punwrting  to  explain  the  commitment  of 
this  Nation  in  South  Vietnam  could  avoid 
mention  of  the  Honolulu  declaraUon  of 
February  8,  1966.  For  part  IV  of  that 
declaration  Is  entitled  "The  Common 
Commitment."     It  reads: 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Chief  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  are  thus  pledged  again 
to  defense  against  aggression,  to  the  work 
of  social  revolution,  to  the  goal  of  free  self- 
government,  to  the  attack  on  hunger,  igno- 
rance, and  disease,  and  to  the  unending  quest 
for  peace. 

These  are  Important  and  weighty  com- 
mitments.    Yet  they  go  unreported  In 
the  State  Department's  survey   of  the 
•commitment  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  here  to  be 
critical  of  the  actions  of  the  President 
with  relation  to  Vietnam.  I  simply 
plead  that,  when  the  administration 
undertakes  to  defend  itself  against  critics 
In  the  President's  party,  it  present  tl* 
facts  and  all  the  facts.  Let  the  admin- 
istration acknowledge  is  decisions  as  Its 
own  and  justify  Its  actions  on  their 
merits. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  has  made 
reference  to  the  historical  background 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  if  a  look  backward  re- 
veals anything  It  reveals  our  difficulties 
in  South  Vietnam  have  been  nonparti- 
san In  nature.  The  actions  which  this 
country  has  taken  have  been  actions 
taken  in  defense  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  have  not  been  moti- 
vated In  my  opinion  by  political  con- 
siderations. 

The  war  by  the  Vietnamese  against  the 
French  began  In  1946.  In  1950  we  began 
to  give  some  assistance  to  the  French  In 
an  effort  to  try  to  conclude  successfully 
this  war  The  French  finally  capitu- 
lated. We  began  to  provide  aid  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  against  aggression  In 
Vietnam  in  1950.  In  1954  or  1955  we 
began  to  provide  foreign  aid,  direct  mili- 
tary and  economic,  to  the  people  in  Viet- 
nam who  were  fighting  for  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  time  a  num- 
ber of  negotiations  took  place.  Mr.  Dul- 
les was  very  Instrumental  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  negotiating  the  SEATO 
treaty.  In  this  treaty,  to  which  we  sub- 
scribe, the  United  States  undertook  an 
international  obligation  to  l^lp  defend 
South  Vietnam  against  aggression. 
The  treaty  said : 

Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any 
state  or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unan- 
imous agreement  might  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  wUl  In  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  constitutional 


And  so  forth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognized  early 
that  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  was  heavUy  Involved  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point  In  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
that  point. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  dcF  not  want  to  dis- 
cuss It  in  detail,  but  I  want  to  briefly  re- 
fer to  the  history  of  this  situation  ki 
which  we  foimd  ourselves  and  In  whl^ 
both  our  political  parties  and  all  admin- 
istrations have  stood  out  against  aggres- 
sion, and  properly  so.  In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr 
Mahon]  will  yield  to  me,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  am  sure  he  agrees  with  me 
that  the  State  Department  document  is 
not  correct  in  its  interpretation  of  our 
present  commitment  In  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  when  he  discussed  this  particular 
section  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  alludes  at  this  point. 

When  Secretary  Dulles  testified  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  this  particular  secUon  he  declared : 
The  agreement  of  each  of  the  parties  to 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes  leaves 
to  the  Judgment  of  each  country  the  type  of 
action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  an  armed 
attack  occurs. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  language  which  is  In- 
cluded in  the  NATO  agreement,  when  the 
NATO  agreement  comes  out  as  an  attack 
on  one  Is  an  attack  on  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  discussion  of  the  definition  that 
Secretary  Dulles  made  very  clearly  be- 
tween the  SEATO  and  the  NATO  agree- 
ments. 

The  point  of  my  remarks  Is  not  to  ques- 
tion the  SEATO  agreement.  It  Is  to. 
question  the  interpretation  used  by  our 
State  Department  to  justify  military  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  today,  on  the  basis  of 
that  treaty,  because  I  believe  that  treaty 
Is  not  the  basis  for  justifying  direct  mili- 
tary action  by  one  country  in  the  treaty 
organization  without  consent  of  all 
countries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

We,  it  is  true,  were  not  specifically 
committed  by  the  treaty  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  to  war.  We  all  know  that  as 
a  result  of  Communist  aggression  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam  has  continued  to 
worsen.  The  SEATO  agreement  Is,  of 
course,  available  for  all  to  Interpret.  I 
do  not  undertake  at  the  moment  to  get 
Into  the  details  of  the  treaty. 

Now,  In  1959  Mr.  Elsenhower  said — and 
correctly.  In  my  Judgment: 

Unassisted  Vietnam  cannot  at  this  time 
produce  and  support  the  military  formations 
eseentlal  to  It  or.  equally  important,  the 
morale — the  hope,  the  confidence,  the  pride — 
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uBcemaj-f  to  i»*«t  tb«  du&l  Uire*t  of  aggrM- 
8ion  from  without  and  •ubrenlon  within  tta 
borders. 

Str&tegicailr,  South  Vletoam'i  captura  bj 
the  CommunUta  would  briog  thalr  powac 
seTeral  hundred  mllea  Into  a  hitherto  Tn« 
region.  The  remaining  countrlaa  in  aonth- 
eoat  Aala  wouM  be  menaced  by  a  great  flank- 
ing moremant.  •  •  •  Tha  loaa  of  South  Viet- 
nam would  aet  In  motion  a  crumbling  proeeaa 
tJiat  could,  aa  It  prognaaed.  have  grare  oon- 
aequencea  for  ua  and  for  freedom. 

In  the  period  1963-57.  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration — this  Oov- 
emment  provided  $1,100  million  In  aid  to 
Vietnam  In  an  effort  to  stop  aggression. 
But  this  wa.s  cinly  partially  successful. 

This  aid  continued  throughout  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  then  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration  and  con- 
tinues under  th"  Johnson  administration. 
The  problem  finally  culminated  In  this 
war  which  Ls  being  fought  out  of  neces- 
sity crrowtng  out  of  the  commitments 
and  the  facLs  of  life  as  they  existed  In 
19.'>0  and  1954  and  ever  since  that  time 
under  a^!  administrations. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  war.  It  Is  a  war 
broughit  about  by  necessity  to  preserve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  In 
southea^it  .A..'!ia 

We  want  to  help  the  people  In  South 
Vletnarr;  That  Is  true,  but  we  also  must 
look  oui  after  our  own  self-interests. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  today  Is  to  safe- 
guard our  own  self-interests,  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
ihe  gentieman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittkn  ' 

Mr  WHITIKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
may  I  say  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  under  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  a;id  of  this  subcommittee  for 
many  years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee both  on  the  minority  and  on 
tlie  majority  side.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  never  lias  there  been  a  time 
throughout  all  these  years  when  this 
country  and  this  Congress  could  not  look 
1 3  these  gentlemen  to  see  that  finances 
are  provided  to  enable  this  Nation  to 
meet  lu  national  defense  needs  In  any 
military  area,  where  we  may  have  to 
exercise  our  mieiht. 

Certainly  l.'  we  have  erred  through  the 
years,  it  has  been  on  the  aide  of  making 
absolutely  certain  that  adequate  funds 
are  available  May  I  aay  that  our  hear- 
ings have  always  been  full  and  In  great 
detail.  So  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding here.  I  would  repeat 
again  th^^t  you  know  and  I  know  that  all 
of  u^.  wit^fiout  exception,  will  be  sup- 
porUng  and  defending  our  men  In  serv- 
ice whatever  policy  our  Oovemment  de- 
cides upon  in  Vietnam. 

I  might  say  further,  aa  I  pointed  out 
ladt  year  rn  our  rep<irt.  the  matter  of  full 
furiding  of  approved  requestJ  of  the  De- 
fense Departnie.'.t  hA.s  many  weftlOMMea. 
But  It  ha.s  some  advantages.  Last  year, 
fur  instance,  as  aui  committee  reported.' 
a.'d  a.s  it  exists  today  aubstantiaUy,  we 
have  »30  billion  in  unexpended  funds  to 
the  credit  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  had  some  »9  billion  not  even  obli- 
gated a  year  ago  AH  of  that  money 
would  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
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Congress  to  be  reapproprlated,  or  to  be 
simply  transferred  by  the  Department. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  any  planning 
and  any  actkms  that  may  have  been 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  been  for  reasons  other  than  that 
funds  were  not  available,  because  they 
have  been  and  are  now  available. 

There  is  a  substantial  need  for  the  bill 
that  Is  before  you.  not  because  the  money 
Is  not  available  If  handled  through  chan- 
nels, but  this  represents  a  projection  of 
the  action  expected  to  be  taken  by  the 
Defense  Department  m  connection  with 
Vietnam  for  which  we  are  making  funds 
available  In  this  bill. 

Again,  It  is  not  because  there  is  no 
money — it  is  because  these  projects,  the 
acquisition  of  materiel  and  other  actions, 
will  cost  money,  and  we  are  providing 
the  money  to  do  this  Job  as  we  go  along. 

THEXZ    AaX    ICANT    CA17BK8 

I  have  served  on  this  committee  most 
of  the  time  since  1943.  or  at  least  one  seg- 
ment of  It.  and  I  think  this  matter  of 
going  into  the  cause,  while  It  is  academic 
in  some  respects.  In  many  ways  would 
be  well  Insofar  as  deciding  where  w^^o 
from  here.  It  Is  my  personal  view,  and 
may  I  say  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  differed  with  me  then  and  they 
differ  with  me  now — but  If  I  were  to  look 
for  the  cause.  I  would  go  back  to  the  pe- 
riod after  World  War  n  when  we  went 
around  the  world  telling  practically  every 
nation  which  would  listen,  "we  will  take 
care  of  you — we  have  the  atomic  bomb." 
We  made  those  commitments  In  many 
places  where,  subsequently.  It  has  become 
apparent  we  simply  cannot  carry  out 
such  prcMnises.  especially  since  others 
now  have  the  atomic  bomb. 

Yes,  If  I  were  to  look  for  the  cause,  I 
would  remember  that  we  went  through  a 
period  when  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  thought  all  we  needed  was  the 
atomic  bomb.  To  a  great  degree  we  quit 
producing  conventional  weapons  and  we 
reduced  our  efforts  for  maintenance  of 
our  defenses  to  the  point  where  one  of 
the  top  people  in  our  Air  Force  said  we 
were  giving  litUe  training  to  our  fiyers 
In  dropping  ordinary  bombs,  because  we 
had  been  lured  into  feeling  we  could 
drop  a  big  bomb  and  that  would  be  It. 
Unfortunately,  today  we  are  In  the  midst 
of  a  war;  and  we  are  using  conventional 
weapons. 

If  I  were  to  look  further  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility, I  would  see  that  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  have  followed  a  common 
foreign  policy  through  the  years  right  up 
until  this  moment. 

If  I  looked  at  Ctiba.  I  would  realtoe 
there  Is  enough  fault  to  be  found,  looking 
backward,  to  Include  both  pcutles  and 
their  leaders. 

If  I  looked  at  many  other  areas,  I  wojild 
see  somewhat  the  same  situatkui. 

A    BTALIMATC    S    NO    VTCTOaT 

But  what  we  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
la  more  serious  than  that.  The  question 
te.  Where  are  we  and  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  Here  we  are  halfway 
around  the  world,  as  my  good  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  Florida  fMr  Sncral 
said,  with  a  10, 000-mile  supply  line  and 
engaged  in  battle  in  an  area  where  hu- 
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man  life  means  very  llt«e  to  the  enemy, 
and  where  they  can  carry  sufSdent  sup- 
jAiea  for  guerrtlla  warfare  on  their  backs 
We  are  engaged  In  a  deadly  conflict  at 
the  end  of  a  10,000-mile  supply  line. 
Both  parttes  have  followed  policies  which 
hare  ended  In  this  situation,  though  I 
am  sure  no  one  Intended  It. 

We  find — and  the  record  wlH  support 
this — that  Haiphong  Harbor  in  North 
Vietnam  Is  an  open  harbor.  Through 
Haiphong  Harbor  80  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies being  used  by  our  enemy  in  South 
Vietnam  are  passing  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  small  countries,  along 
with  Communist  nations  our  so-called 
friends  are  continuing  to  ship  to  our 
enemies  through  Haiphong  Harbor. 

Yes.  if  we  carry  the  matter  a  little  bit 
further,  on  the  question  of  winning  the 
wax  I  agree  we  must  win;  but  we  must 
decide  what  It  Is  to  win.  What  does  to 
win  mean  to  us?  To  me  It  cannot  be  a 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  Here  Is 
a  little  lOOth-rated  power.  North  Viet- 
nam, pulling  the  biggest  power  in  the 
world  around  by  the  nose  day  after  day. 
It  leads  me,  as  an  individual,  to  feel  that 
the  Vletcong  may  be  winning  as  long  as 
they  can  maintain  the  status  quo  and 
actually  feel  that  they  are.  This  we  must 
stop  and  the  first  start,  to  me,  appears 
to  be  to  stop  the  Inflow  of  materiel  to  our 
enemy. 

We  will  supply  this  money.  We  argue 
about  financial  budgets.  We  want  to 
keep  waste  down.  We  want  to  be  econ- 
omy minded  In  handling  appropriations. 
But  in  World  War  II  I  well  remember 
that  when  war  materiel  was  sent  to  for- 
ward theaters.  It  was  marked  off  then  and 
there.  That  Is  not  the  major  problem 
that  we  have.  We  are  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  these  funds  wiU  be  spent. 

We  are  hi  an  engagement  at  the  end 
of  a  10,000-mile  supply  line,  with  our 
troops  slugging  It  out,  fighting  in 
swamps,  attacked  by  mosquitoes  and  suf- 
fering from  malaria;  fighting  under  the 
most  trying  conditions  where  it  seems 
we  do  not  know  who  our  friends  are,  but 
where  our  leaders  feel  we  must  remain 
to  show  that  we  will  be  in  southeast  Asia. 
Speaking  for  myself  alone,  tf  we  are 
to  keep  our  young  men  there — and  our 
leaders  and  our  country  feel  not  only  a 
commitment  but  a  present  necessity  to 
keep  our  forces  there — we  owe  It  to  them 
to  do  those  things  that  would  cut  off 
the  supply  line  of  their  enemy,  a  supply 
line  that  to  a  great  degree  Is  fed  by 
folks  who  are  supposed  to  be  our  friends. 
voKBoir  roucT  OKTBUoaam 

I  repeat,  the  record  will  show  that  the 
only  countries  which  have  cut  off  ship- 
ping to  North  Vietnam  are  a  relatively 
few  minor  ones.  We  are  not  stopping 
that  shipping  because  we  think  these 
other  countries  might  not  give  us  the  sup- 
port we  want  in  NATO  or  so  I  surmise. 
But  look  what  has  happened,  already 
Prance  has  virtually  announced  her  with- 
drawal from  NATO.  IX  you  want  to 
second-guess  our  policy  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  years,  look  at  Africa.  The  mea 
who  had  some  know-how  and  brains  to 
govern  were  forced  out  by  us.  It  has 
drifted   back   to   where  the  men  with 
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strength  to  run  these  little  coimtrtes.  the 
mMi  we  shoved  out.  have  had  to  be  re- 
turned for  such  order  as  they  can  effect. 
We  started  on  our  present  course  a 
long  time  ago.  If  we  lot*  In  every  direc- 
tion we  can  see  the  mortar  cracking.  We 
can  see  the  high  hopes  of  many  of  our 
people  ninnlng  out.  We  can  see  member 
nations  falling  to  put  up  their  share  In 
the  United  Nations. 

But  all  of  that  la  beside  the  point.  We 
have  young  men  fighting  in  a  war  that  Is 
as  much  a  war  to  them  as  World  War  U. 
and  we  are  here  wondering  whether  we 
should  do  anything  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  the  opposition,  sujqjlies  which  are 
being  transported  by  people  supposedly 
on  our  side.  To  me  the  answer  is,  we 
must. 

My  friends,  there  Is  otily  one  side  to 
this  appropriation  bin.  As  I  have  said, 
the  Defense  Department  has  money  that 
could  have  been  used.  They  have  money 
that  they  could  now  use.  But  we  are 
financing  the  projection  of  contracts  to 
supply  material  that  It  Is  apparent  they 
are  going  to  need. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  things 
we  might  say.  If  we  need  a  base  In 
southeast  Asia,  might  not  we  have  the 
courage  to  say  so  and  supply  a  base  as 
against  saying  that  we  are  trying  to  let 
people  follow  the  path  of  their  own  de- 
termination, with  all  the  mlxed-up  In- 
formation that  we  can  get  on  that 
subject? 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  I  am  for  this 
country,  and  I  know  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  are,  too.  I  do  feel  an  obliga- 
tion, having  questioned  the  Secr^ary  of 
Defense  and  various  others,  and  I  shall 
put  those  questions  and  answers,  wherw 
they  exist.  In  the  Record,  to  question 
present  actions  or  lack  of  determination 
to  put  up. 

I  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  question 
a  war  In  which  we  are  engaged  as  the 
result  of  a  foreign  policy  participated  In 
by  both  parties.  As  we  do  that  we  do 
not  have  to  be  hawks  or  doves.  We  are 
m  a  quagmire,  and  we  need  to  get  out  of 
It.  It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  or  for  you  to 
aay.  but  It  la  for  all  of  us  to  Insist  that 
we  take  appropriate  actlcm,  as  long  as  we 
are  In  It,  to  back  the  men  who  are  there, 
to  determine  what  we  must  have  for 
them  and  take  acUon  to  see  that  an  un- 
tcMble  sltuaUon  does  not  simply  go  oo 
and  on,  with  resulting  loss  of  life 

world  wfl]  not  stand  by  us.  It  Is  better  to 
^  °"i  ,^ch  fact.  To  support  my 
views.  I  beUeve  quesUons  and  answers  of 
the  Secretary,  pages  51  through  81  of  the 
neajlngs  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  I 
read  them  here: 


The  caamlttee.  In  view  of  that,  provided 
or  atated  u>  Ito  report  and  I  read  from  laat 
yaar'a  report  on  pace  9  : 

"Approprlatlona  to  «'"ttwit  any  auch  liiBM 
of  urgent  need  continue  available  troca  prior 
yeara  In  staggering  totala.  For  eaample.  the 
budget  in  January  186S  Indicated  t30.6ae,- 
379.000  totol  unexpended  carryover  Into  fla- 
cal  IBM.  of  which  a  total  of  •«  ,634337,000 
would  be  unobligated." 

I  am  certain  tfala  committee  wlU  baek  your 
request  here.  I  am  not  aaytng  It  crlUcaUv 
It  the  leaat. 

I  think  It  U  weU  you  are  here.  The  point 
I  make  here  la  that  the  miUtary  effort  has 
not  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a\'allable  f unda 
if  you  had  seen  fit  to  request  the  uae  of  theae 
funds  to  meet  yoxir  need  problem  up  to  this 
point. 

Secretary  UcNAMAaa.  I  fully  support  that 
conclusion,  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Wbtitxm.  You  were  before  us  last  year 
In  connection  with  the  regular  defense  blU 
and  again  on  several  supplementals.  and  De- 
fense Department  wltneaaea  have  bett^  before 
us  numerous  times  when  we  have  approved 
a  reprogramlng  request.  If  you  had  foreseen 
the  need  of  the  money  you  are  asking  for 
now.  you  would  have  aaked  for  It,  would  you 
not? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Yea.  I  stated  to  the 
committee  In  August  that  we  foresaw  the 
need  for  addlUonal  funds  but  for  a  number 
of  reasons  were  not  requesting  them:  (1) 
we  could  not  predict  our  needs  with  cer- 
tainty. (2)  we  knew  that  It  would  be  possible 
to  return  In  January  with  a  better  eatlmate 
of  ttioae  needs,  and  (3 )  we  felt  that  the  funds 
which  would  be  available  to  us  In  the  original 
fiscal  year  196«  budget  and j' the  August 
amecMUnent  would  carry  ua  througb  the  early 
part  of  this  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Whutsm .  The  point  I  make  Is  that  tbe 
defense  effort  haa  not  suffered  from  lack  of 
funds  either  on  your  part  or  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

Secretary  UcSmmama.  I  fully  support  that 
conclusion. 
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AOCQUACT  or  muTAar  rtncnmo 
ir,^-   *j*""™«-  ^     Secretary,    we   aU    are 

tor,  but  there  are  two  or  throe  things  I  think 
might  weU  appear  In  the  record!  ^^ 

.  l^?*  "*•*  y*"  *'**^  yo*»  were  before  ua 
and  afterward  there  was  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  and  a  difference  In  stetemento  as  to 
whether  the  reduction  In  the  mUltary  funds 
for  the  Defense  Department  would  reauH  in 
perhaps  some  Injury  to  our  (taCenae  capabUl- 


mrmcza  or  aoicmca  am  iia«TH  vmcaic 
Mr.  WHrrrKw.  Now  carrying  it  one  step 
further,  General  Wheeler,  I  am  trying  to 
make  clear  In  my  mind,  as  I  understood  you 
In  enumerating  the  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam, that  in  effect  you  indicated  that  Inaofar 
as  the  present  mlUtary  effort  la  coneemMl, 
where  we  are  having  this  giMrrtlla-type  war- 
far,  they  were  what  might  be  tennad  see- 
ondary  targets.  In  that  nofM  of  them  ai« 
sulBclenUy  vital  as  to  cripple  the  VlBtoang 
In  their  efforta  against  South  Vtatnam.  Is 
thatoorrectT 

Ooneral  Witblb.  That  U  easentlaUy  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Vfnrrmt.  I  pointed  out  tbs  oOter 
day  when  I  ran  over  the  entire  target  sye- 
tssn-—!  bellave  m  ngpcxiae  to  a  qoeaUon  from 
M>r.  aiaas — that  when  we  talk  of  Industrial 
targets  la  Korth  Vietnam,  we  are  really  taUc- 
,  lag  about  aomcthlng  that  eaaeBtlany  doM  not 
exist. 

■ven  so  at  the  levels  of  conlUct  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  with  the  number  of  Vletoong 
and  PAVN  troops  that  must  be  supported, 
we  cannot  completely  cut  off  the  mtroduc- 
tlosi  of  suppUea.  We  can  hurt  then.  We 
Min  make  it  coet  them  more.  We  cannot  cut 
oO  the  flow  of  suppUea  completely. 

Mr.  WKTrrxN  As  I  understood  U  either 
y«>«  or  the  Secretary  said,  that  whUe  there 
i«i  some  changes  as  a  reeult  of  the  lull  in 

^^^"i^^  !t^I  "  '""  '^  *■  't€mia*»nt  as 
w^m^  think.  That,  notwlthatandlag  our 
bombing,  due  to  the  fact  it  is  guerrilla  war- 
fare  they  could  supply  tbe  troops  they  had 
even  by  human  beings  on  trails.  As  Kms  as 
t^t  **•  true  tbe  bomhlog  was  not^-inUne 
mth  what  you  Just  said— suaclent  to  stranale 
their  supply  system.     In  other  wofdj,  thSr 


oapatoUity  of  supplying  ao  far  exct-e-a:  v,e 
actual  need  for  tbe  preeent  operauon  that 
they  would  probably  have  that  much  U  we 
bad  kept  up  bombing.  Am  I  reealiiac  It  ai». 
Pfoalmateiy  correct?  ^      ^^ 

General  Whsua.  I  think  Mr.  McNamara 
»»id  the  greater  part  of  tlie  statement  you 
made.  Mr.  Whittkn. 

Mr.  WHmxi*.  I  am  asking  this  to  clarify  It 
If  my  recollection  is  not  correct 
0«n«ral  Whblhi    (Off  the  record.) 
Mr.  WHimw.  Is  the  chief  value  of  bomb- 
ing to  prevent  an  enlargement  of  the  Vlet- 
cong operation  as  of  now? 

General  Whxklxk.   (Off  the  record.) 

Mr.  WnrrrxK.  I  am  not  trying  to  play  on 

words  but  If  I  could  reduce  It  to  this 

it  Is  very  Unportant  to  keep  them  troa  sup- 
plying a  much  larger  force. 

General  WHxrua.  That  Is  my  Judgment 
Mr.  Whltten.  -».*«»n,. 

ABnJTT    TO    PmOnCT   LOCAL    POPtTUkTtOXS 

Mr.  WHTTTXif.  On  WednewUy,  I  believe  it 
was  stated  that  we  had  received  some  benaAt 
from  the  bombing  in  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  become  convinced  that  the?  were 
not  safe. 

In  other  words,  that  the  North  VletaMuneae 
Government  couid  not  JA-fttect  them  from  air 
attacks.  At  that  time,  I  could  not  help  but 
have  the  thought  that  the  South  Vletaameee 
by  thU  tune,  should  be  equally  oonrlnoed 
that  we  cannot  protect  them. 

Yesterdays  Washington  Poet— Ana  i  am 
quoting  the  testimony  as  I  remember  it  over 
a  series  of  years— carried  a  story  by  Jack 
Polsie  of  the  Loa  Angete  Tlmse— and  I  would 
have  to  say  that  this  story  reflects  the  Im- 
preaalon  I  have  gotten  from  wltneaeaa  on 
your  side  of  the  table,  and  I  read  tt  here: 

♦Ji?**!P"'  •'*^^^^  29— A  VS.  spokesr^^A! 
today  deacribed  the  terrorlMn  and  aa.^io-ytrf 
«ia*  goes  oa  m  South  Vietnam  every  night 
He  amphaslwd  tbe  havoc  ttie  VC  inflict  on 
maocent  viUagers  In  the  btileC  ty*^  they  are 
pro-Oovemmeat.  But  in  most  area*  the  vil- 
lagers would  stay  neutral  if  tbey  eould.  The 
qpokesmaa  also  wanted  to  show  what  dam- 
age has  been  done  by  tbe  Vletcong  to  c50tn- 
munlcations  that  keep  the  Government-held 
areas  In  touch  with  one  another. 

.V,  "^..5'**'™**  ^  '***"«  "^  *^«>  ^wealed 
the  VinliMBMH  AiiierioMa  inabiUty.  despite 
the  subetantUl  VS.  buildup  that  began  10 
months  ago.  to  Improve  the  situation  in  the 
countryside  for  the  uncommitted  peaaant. 
Baading  from  a  summary  of  r^Mrta  by 
American  field  representaUvea.  the  spokes- 
man estimated  that  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Vietnam  railroad  system 
U  operative  because  of  guwrlUa  cuu  la  tha 
line.  If  true,  this  Is  worse  than  the  previous 
low  point  of  last  July,  when  It  was  officially 
reported  only  30  percent  was  so  protected." 
la  ttiat  approximately  correct?  '^ 
General  WKxaLsat.  Mr.  Wnmmti.  that  arU- 
cle  is  a  series  of  generalized  sUtementt 
drawn  from  (off  the  record). 

Mr.  Whittw.  Oenaral.  that  U  aU  right. 
I  do  not  meaxi  to  appear  to  be  abrupt     We 
have  been  briefed  at  the  Whiu  House.    We 
have  been  on  Uiis  committee  Ustenlng  and 
we  have   had   dstaila.     I  tiave   yet  to  hear 
witnesses  say  that  there  U  any  plaoe  where 
people  are  perfecUy  safe.    It  may  be  tha-  • 
are  willing  to  ao  state.     I  am  askixig  ;    ta*. 
quesUons  after  Uatening  to  a  lot  of  peopla 
and  1  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  say  that  there 
U  any  place  there  where  we  are  safe  from  the 
guerrilla  warfare  or  from  bombs  or  anything 
else.   Are  you  willing  to  aay  it? 
General  Wbxxlxb.  I  am  not  saying  that. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  this  arUcle 
^  an  overetatementt  a  gexkaraii^tkwi  of 
things  that  can  happen  anywbet*  the  -"r* 
thing  that  can  happen  In  Waahlngton,  DX3. 
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When  you  go  out  here  at  night  to  get  Into 
your  cax.  you  can  get  mugged.  But  generally 
speaking,  Waablngton,  I  believe,  U  a  rea- 
sonably sale  area 

Mr  Wnn-T-xN  Lota  of  folka  In  my  are* 
kind  of  draw  an  analogy  between  Washing- 
ton and  Vietnam  tbough  I  am  aomewhat 
5urpn»e<l   at   your  drawing  the  same  one. 

VSK     or     HTTMAH     T»ANSPO«T 

There  Is  no  need  of  pursuing  that  further. 
I  was  trying  to  get  this  quite  clear.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  this  supply  line 
which  we  were  talking  about  to  the  north 
ts  something  like  a  thousand  miles  long. 

Of  course,  one  man  could  not  carry  50 
pounds  a  thousand  miles.  How  many  points 
of  exchanije  would  there  be  If  the  supply 
lines  are  »j  much  a«  a  thoxisand  miles  long, 
or  do  we  kn  iw  ^ 

General  Whexlcb  We  have  a  feel  of  It, 
lei  me  say  that. 

'  Discussion  off  the  record.) 

CCfVCX.VMCNT     OESrRED     BT     PKOPI^    OV    V1XTNAM 

Mr  Whittin  Carrying  that  one  step  fur- 
ther now  I  keep  hearing  that  our  purpose 
In  Vietnam  U  to  allow — and  I  believe  I 
quote  correctly — allow  people  to  seek  their 
own  destiny  The  testimony  uncon  trover  ted 
ins(;far  as  I  recall  Is  that  Vietnam  has  a  series 

of  villages  .     We  have  been  told  that 

the  people  in  a  village  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing usually,  except  their  village  and  the 
one  next  to  them  and  do  not  care.  They 
never  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  cen- 
tral government,  do  not  know  what  It  is,  and 
do  not  waxit  one. 

Now  when  we  insist  that  they  subject 
themselves  to  a  central  government,  how  can 
you  say  that.  ;s  F>ermlttlng  people  to  seek 
their  own  deetmy' 

Secretary  McN'amajla.  Mr  Whltten,  a  very 
substantial  percentage  of  the  people  do  not 
live  in  villages  I  would  guess  that  at  least 
15  percent  live  In  large  metropolitan  areas. 
perhaps  more  than  that. 

Mr  WHrrrsN.  I  will  limit  my  question  to 
the  other  85  p>ercent. 

Secretary  M(  Nv!ki\RA.  I  would  say  at  least 
15  percent.     It  may  well  be  more. 

Second  I  do  not  think  It  accurately  reflects 
the  situation  In  Vietnam  to  say  that  the  peo- 
ple generally  do  not  know  of  anything  other 
than  the  affairs  of  their  own  village  plus  the 
a!Tair«  oi  the  adjacent  village. 

Mr  W.Hrrm*  I  may  have  overalmpUfled 
my  words 

Secretary  M>  .Vam^ju.  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
the  situation   there. 

Mr  WHrrrTN  I  do  not  want  to  change  the 
meaning  of  witnesses  who  are  supposed  to 
be  equally  well  Informed. 

Secretary  McN.»mara  I  do  not  know  which 
witnesses  yon  are  speaking  of,  but  I  would 
be  happy  to  re.;?*-  :heir  testimony.  Based 
on  my  own  kr.  -jkledtjo  r  the  situation  that 
la  not  an  accurate  susae&jiment  of  the  breadth 
of  concern  and  iiwarei:ea»i  of  the  people  In  the 
countrywide  I  na.e  vtaited  literally  hun- 
dreds of  vUiagea  there  and  1  can  testify  from 
personal  experience  that  some  of  the  people 
in  the  villages  at  least  thoae  that  I  have 
talked  to  are  informed  of  and  aware  of  af- 
fairs far  beytind  the  limits  of  their  villages. 
In  particular  they  are  aware  of  the  )Und  of 
an  environment  m  which  they  would  live 
were  North  Vietnam  to  come  to  dominate 
their  area,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  live  in 
that  kind  of  environment.  We  have  other 
evidence  to  support  that  conclusion,  not  the 
lea«t  of  which  Is  the  movement  of  people 
out  of  these  viiiagee  when  the  Vletcong  oome 
into  the  area 

There  are  hundreds  of  thnusands  of  refu- 
gees who  have  left  Vietj-  r^g  ontroUed  ai*»M 
because  they  do  not  wiah  Uo  Uve  under  that 
kind  of  oontroi 

Mr  WHrmjj  I  think  it  well  to  say  right 
here  that  the  specific  wltneas  I  was  quoting 


I  want  to  say  again  I  am  •i>eaklng  from 
recollection.  I  would  not  want  to  tie  pre- 
ceding witnesses  to  the  impression  or  the 
understanding  I  have,  but  that  is  where  my 
understanding  came  from.  I  also  would  like 
to  say  to  you.  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
doubt  that  you  saw  too  many  villages  in 
person. 

Secretary  McNaMaa*.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  seen  a  large  number  of  villagers.  I  visit- 
ed Vietnam  six  times  in  the  last  S  years,  and 
I  have  visited  the  countryside  widely.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  Vietnamese 
affairs,  but  I  do  say  that  based  on  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
state  that  the  typical  villager's  Itnowledge  of 
his  national  government  or  its  programs  Is 
negligible  or  that  his  knowledge  Is  limited 
to  the  affairs  of  bis  own  and  nearby  villages. 

AOBQUACT   OF   BOMB   INVKNTOBIES 

Mr.  WHRTkN.  I  probably  should  have  pref- 
aced what  I  said  by  saying  that  I  Just  want 
to  understand  this. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  going,  and  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are.  too.  I  have  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy for  you  folks  because  it  is  your  prime 
Job.  Is  there  any  credence  to  the  claim  that 
we  stopped  this  bombing  because  we  were 
short  of  bombs? 

Secretary  McNAMaaa.  Absolutely  none.  I 
win  give  you  the  bomb  Inventories. 

(The  information  requested  is  classified 
and  was  furnished  to  the  committee. ) 

SUPPLY    SHOBTACCS 

Mr.  Whittxk.    Or  other  supplies? 

Secretary  McNAxakA.    Absolutely  none. 

General  WHzxi.ka.  May  I  add  something 
to  that? 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  I  asked  the  question  so  you 
can  get  the  answer  In  the  record. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  appreciate  that. 

General  Whxxlkb.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  comment.  If  I  might,  because  I  think  it  is 
l>«rtinent. 

I  spent  6  days  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son visiting  Vietnam.  I  visited  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  units  both  in  Vietnam 
and  In  Thailand,  and  I  also  visited  one  of  the 
carriers,  staying  overnight. 

I  asked  every  reaponsible  commander  that 
I  a»w — and  I  saw  a  great  many  of  them 
down  to  battalion  level — If  their  operations 
had  been  hampered  by  shortages  or  defi- 
ciencies In  consumables.  I  am  talking  about 
ammunition,  POL.  et  cetera.  The  answer 
Invariably  was  no,  that  they  had  been  able 
to  carry  out  their  combat  operations. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  May  I  make  a  fur- 
ther comment.  Mr.  WHrmN,  in  order  to 
throw   light  on    this  subject?     I   issued   an 

order  to  the  commanders  .     So  every 

bomb  that  we  would  have  consumed  bad  we 
continued  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  has  been 
consumed.  It  is  our  estimate  or  it  was  our 
plan,  I  should  say,  that  during  the  month 
of   January   we   would   drop    160,000   bombs 


That  plan  was  not  limited  in  the  sUghtest 
degree  by  bomb  sbortagee. 

Mr.  Sixxs.  May  I  aak  one  very  brief  ques- 
tion? I  asked  the  same  question  of  many 
field  commanders  and  In  eeuch  liutance  I  was 
told  that  there  was  no  essential  operation 
that  had  been  prevented  or  hindered  by  lack 
ot  supplies. 

It  was  stated,  however,  th*t  the  level  ot 
supplies  In  some  areas  or  in  some  fields  was 
drof>plng  significantly  because  ot  the  heavy 
consumption  of  supplies  and  the  difficulty 
ot  resupi>lylng. 

Has  that  situation  been  reversed? 

General  WHSCLca.  I  would  not  aay  It  is 
reversed  yet,  Mr.  Sikks.  I  know  that  with 
the  improvements  that  we  have  obtained 
over  the  la«t  couple  of  months  in  unloading 
and  In  port  clearance  and  so  on,  the  situa- 
tion is  being  corrected  and  we  should  get  up 


to  a  very  satisfactory  operational  level  ot 
backup  in  the  very  near  future.  In  fact, 
I  am  thinking  in  t«rms  now  of  March  for 
some  items  and  probably  June  for  others. 

MILITAaT    BASE    CLOSINOS 

Mr.  WHTTTkN.  We  have  been  going  to  great 
limits  to  let  the  world  know  that  if  the  Vlet- 
cong do  not  make  peace  we  are  prepared  to  go 
all  out  for  whatever  la  required  to  get  them 
to  the  peace  table.  I  listened  to  Secretary 
Rusk  Sunday  afternoon.  I  have  listened 
here.  Since  it  Is  very  apparent  that  we  are 
putting  on  a  show  of  force  and  a  threat  of 
force  and  a  willingness  to  use  it,  is  there  any 
concern  that  when  you  announced  a  cutback 
of  military  bases,  that  It  had  any  bad  effect 
upon  our  imaige  in  the  world? 

At  that  time  there  were  many  people.  In- 
cluding me.  who,  whatever  the  merits  and 
however  It  might  have  been  done,  wondered 
if  to  announce  this  curtailment  to  the  world 
would  Indicate  that  we  were  weakening. 

Did  you  see  any  sign  of  that  result? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Mr.  Wkxtten,  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  of  such  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  any  foreign  power  or  in  the  foreign  press. 

Mr.  WRTrrxN.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off 
but  let  me  ask  you  one  thing  that  you  might 
reply  to.  Is  that  possibly  one  of  the  reasons 
that  they  have  refused  to  take  advantage  of 
our  lull  In  bombing  and  come  to  the  peace 
table.     Could  that  be  one  of  the  reasons? 

Secretary  McNauaxa.  No  sir,  it  could  cot 
be  one  of  the  reasons. 

Bir.  WKmxN.  Why  do  you  say  it  so  flatly? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Because  we  do  have 
indications  of  the  kinds  of  information  get- 
ting through  to  them  and  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  influences  their  actions.  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  the  elimination  of  sur- 
plus and  obsolete  military  bases — at  a  time 
when  we  are  rapidly  expanding  our  budget 
by  announcing  a  supplemental  of  113.3  bil- 
lion to  the  existing  budget — has,  in  any  way 
influenced  them. 

Mr.  WHrma*.  Couldn't  they  take  it  that 
we  are  now  waking  up  and  rectifying  a 
mistake? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Are  you  speaking 
about  the  base  reduction  program  as  rectify- 
ing a  mistake? 

Mr.  WRTrmir.  And  planes,  et  cetera. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  interpret  clos- 
ing obsolete  bases  as  rectifying  a  mistake. 
In  any  event,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  WKrrrxN. 
that  no  expert  that  I  have  talked  to  has  ever 
even  raised  this  point  much  leas  put  any 
weight  on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  bad  one 
brought  over  here  from  London  Just  last 
week  to  discuss  with  me  the  reacticm  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

PaSVIOUS    JTTOCCMkMT*    ON    VIZTNAII 

Mr.  WHTTTkN.  Let  me  ask  two  or  three 
questions  and  then  I  shall  pass  the  witness 
on,  Mr.  Chairman.  Last  spring  we  saw  no 
need  for  this  supplemental.  I  have  in  front 
of  me  your  prior  statements,  Mr.  Secretary. 
I  would  not  want  to  read  them  to  you.  I 
would  not  want  mine  read  to  me.  I  know 
they  were  sincere  and  honest  and  based  on 
the  best  Information  you  had.  This  has  not 
worked  out  like  you  folka  hoped  it  would 
and  we  had  hoped  it  would.  Where  have  we 
miscalculated,  in  your  opinion? 

Secretary  McNAMAma.  There  is  an  Indirect 
reference,  and  I  know  you  were  very  gentle 
even  In  the  Indirect  reference.  With  respect 
to  my  prior  statements 

Mr.  WHrrriN.  Let  me  say  this,  that  thU 
committee  has  backed  your  Judgment  so  we 
are  in  it,  too.  I  am  Just  asking  now  with 
hindsight,  where  can  you  potnt  your  finger 
lind  figure  that  we  miscalculated  as  a  group, 
not  Just  you? 

Secretary  McNamaaa.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  reference  to  prior  statements 
and  in  anUclpaUon  of  such  a  reference,  I 
went   through   my  prior  statements  a  few 
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■we^kM  ago,  axtd  I  bars  erbscted  aU  the  per- 
tinent parta  relating 

Mr.  Whittsm.  That  is  all  right.  Where 
would  you  say  we  miscalculated?  That  U 
my  queatlQo.  Don't  get  away  from  my  quas- 
tlon. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  will  come  to  tbe 
question.  But  the  question  caniea  an  Im- 
plied reference  to  prior  •tatameots,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Tbarefore.  I  would  aak  the  per- 
mission of  tbe  oommlttee  to  Introduca  into 
the  record  my  previous  statements  on  tba 
war  in  Vietnam.    There  are  50  of  them. 

Mr.  Whittbn.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  MaHOM.  Yes.  They  will  b«  included  at 
this  point. 

(NoTK. — This  Information  appears  In  vol. 
I,  pp.  67  to  87  of  the  hearloga.) 

Mr.  Wbtttkm.  I  am  making  no  condemna- 
tion for  prior  opinion. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  I  understand.  I  ap- 
preciate that  your  reference  was  gentle.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  was.  Where  was  It 
that  we  miscalculated? 

Mr.  WKirtxv.  In  your  opinion. 

Secretary  McKaiCAka.  I  do  not  know  If  you 
should  call  it  a  miscalculation.  I  think  it  la 
perfectly  clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  continued  to  Increase  their  support  of 
the  Vletcong  despite  the  Increase  in  our  effort 
and  that  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  I  say 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  was 
a  miscalculation.  If  you  go  through  these 
statements  that  I  have  Just  Inserted  In  the 
record,  or  the  statements  of  President  Ken- 
nedy or  those  of  President  Johnson,  you  will 
find  that  they  repeatedly  refer  to  this  point, 
namely,  that  the  response  required  from  us 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
action  taken  by  the  aggressor.  In  this  case, 
the  North  Vietnamese.  We  simply  cannot 
predict  their  actions  accurately.  We  cannot, 
therefore  predict  tbe  amoxint  of  force  that 
we  will  have  to  bring  to  bear  In  order  to 
achieve  our  political  objective.  What  has 
happened  is  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
continually  Increased  the  amount  of  re- 
sources, men,  and  material  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  devote  to  their  objective  of 
rubvertlne  and  destroying  tbe  political  insti- 
tutions of  South  Vietnam.  Whether  or  not 
you  describe  the  evolution  ot  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  as  a  mlscalcrulatlc»,  I  think  la  a 
question  of  semantics. 

Mr.  Whtttem.  It  has  not  turned  out  like  we 
thought  jt  would.  That  is  a  homely  way  of 
putting  It.  but  !t  has  not  turned  out  like 
we  thought  It  would.  Where  were  we  wrong 
In  our  thinking?  That  is  bringing  It  down 
to  a  level  where  we  aU  can  understand  it. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  think  It  was  hoped 
that  tbe  South  Vietnamese  by  their  own 
efforts  could  contain  the  Ibsurgency  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  has  initiated  inalde  South 
Vietnam.  Later,  when  it  became  very  clear 
they  couldn't.  It  became  necessary  for  us  to 
supply  advisers  and  substantial  amounts  of 
equipment  to  Improve  thotr  capability  for 
containing  the  Insurgency.  Brea  with  this 
assutance  they  couldn't  contain  the  Vlet- 
cong, because  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
continuing  to  expand  their  program  of  send- 
ing men  and  material  Into  the  south. 

Mr.  WHJrrxN.  Let  me  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion. 

(Off  the  record). 

Secretary  McNamasa.  Let  me  go  back  be- 
cause I  did  not  finish 

Mr.  WurmN.  What  la  tbe  plan  for 
winning? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Let  me  go  back  to 
"le  previous  question  because  I  did  not 
tolsh  my  statement  with  respect  to  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  pest 
aeveral  years  which  In  turn,  affected  the 
*mount  of  ^Ibrt  that  we  have  had  to  put  into 
the  struggle. 

MLr-  WHrrrwf .  Doot  let  us  forget  my  quea- 


SeeretAry  MnlftMAi*  I  wont.  I  want  to 
answer  one  queetion  at  a  time,  bowerer. 

I  think  that  one  event  that  aigBlAeanUy 
Influenced  the  cotirae  of  the  eonlUct  waa  the 
overthrow  of  Diem  which  was  the  result  of 
many  forces,  most  of  them  not  within  our 
control.  But  the  Diem  orerthrow,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  affected  tbe  course  of  tbe 
conflict  in  tbe  following  year  or  two. 

This  factor,  plus  the  continuing  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  effort  that  Ncotb  Vietnam 
applied  to  their  objective  caused  a  continu- 
ing IncreEise  in  the  amount  of  force  which  we 
have  had  to  apply  In  South  Vietnam. 

Now  your  second  question,  How  do  we  hope 
to  win? 

Mr.  Wkittsn.  How  do  ve  plan  to  wlnT 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  ant  answering  the 
question  as  It  was  phrased. 

FLAM  FOB  WIMMINO  m  WAR 

Mr.  WBrrrKN.  Let  me  change  my  question. 
What  Is  our  plan  to  wlnf 

Secretary  McNamaba  All  right,  what  la 
our  plan  to  win?  We  plan  with  the  help  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  apply  sufficient 
force  against  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  military  units  In  the  south  to 
prove  to  them  that  they  cannot  win  In  the 
south.  While  doing  so,  we  have  applied 
bombing  to  the  north  to  Increase  the  cost 
of  their  operations  In  the  south  and  to  re- 
duce their  capability  for  expanding  their 
operations  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Wnrma*.  Rave  we  not  already  tried 
that  and  failed,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  No.  We  have  not 
failed,  we  have  not  lost.* 

KCONOMIC  COST  OF  THI  WAB 

Mr.  WHTTTkN.  We  have  not  lost,  but  we 
certainly  have  not  won.  I  think  you  are  do- 
ing as  well  as  you  can  with  what  you  have 
to  do  in  the  situation  we  are  In,  so  I  am  not 
being  critical — I  have  yet  to  find  anybody 
who  has  a  plan  to  win.  We  cannot  do  it  by 
bombing  these  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  relative  cost  of  the 
war  per  day  in  money  is  to  us  as  compared 
to  tbem.»I  do  know  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Tbey  carry  supplies  on  their  backs. 
Human  beings  are  almost  unlimited  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  I  know  it  la  way  around 
the  world  from  us.  Let  me  Interrupt  to  aak. 
Have  you  any  comparative  dollar  cost? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No. 

Mr.  WHiTiBN.  Tou  do  not  figure  war  In 
money,  but  I  am  talking  about  tbe  drain  on 
your  economy.  Could  you  give  us  any  kind 
of  comparison  as  to  the  relative  per  day  cost 
to  the  United  States  as  compared  with  them? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  There  Is  no  possible 
means  of  developing  that  flnanclally. 

Mr.  WHrrrtN.  It  would  be  tremendously 
greater,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  The  cost  !n  economic 
terms  Is  far  greater  to  them  than  it  is  to  us. 
One  simple  Indication  la  that  the  intelli- 
gence  estimators   conclude    that   they   have 

diverted  from  thousand  men  from 

other  pursuits  to  rebuild  the  roads  and  the 
bridges  which  our  bombing  has  destroyed. 
And  that  particular  diversion  of  the  work 
force  is  but  a  minor  pert  of  their  coet  of 
carrying  on  their  operations  against  tbe 
south.  Out  ot  a  society  that  has  a  total 
adult  male  population  of  i>erhaps  4  or  S 
million,  that  is  a  tremendoiu  drain  for  Just 
one  part  of  their  war  activity.  Bo  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  relative  economic 
cost  to  them  Lb  far  greater  than  it  Is  to  us. 

PLAN   rOB  WIMMINO  THX  WAK 

General  WHxnKB.  May  I  answer  your 
question  about  what  Is  our  planf  You  Bald 
you  do  not  icnaw  of  a  plan. 

Mr.  WHrrTBK.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  yon 
do  ao. 

General  Whbbjdi.  Before  I  do,  though.  I 
would  like  to  put  In  one  rentark  that  U 


perhaps  not  completely  germane  to  this. 
(Off  tbe  record  ) 

Mr.  WKmncM.  Tbe  closing  e(  beeee  and 
euttlng  back  at  the  mlUtary. 

General  Whikucb.  No,  air. 

That  is  my  point.  How  let  me  go  to  the 
other  ooe  If  I  might.  We  have  actually  bad 
In  South  Vietnam  substantial  numbers  of 
U.S.  and  free  world  combat  forces  for  about 

0  moDtha.  You  should  reoognlae  that  eren 
then  the  weight  of  effort  baa  been  available 
only  within  about  the  last  a  months. 

Hie  BepubUc  of  Korea  dlvtalon.  for  exam- 
ple, was  only  available  to  Qeaaral  Westmore* 
land  In  a  combat  configuration  lata  In  tta« 
month  of  November.  General  WestnaareUnd 
has  achieved  to  date,  precisely  what  we  esti- 
mated he  would  have  achieved  with  tbeee 
accruals  of  force;  namely,  he  has  reversed 
an  adverse  trend  of  military  events.  While 
he  has  not  yet  achieved  a  momentum  which 
will  give  him  "victory,"  he  actually  has  Just 
begun  his  campaign,     Els  concept,  which  la. 

1  believe,  a  sound  concept  and  one  to  which 
I  subscribe.  Is  this 

Mr.  Mabon.  You  mean  the  South  Viet- 
namese? 

General  Wkkklzb.  Tea,  sir.  (Off  the  rec- 
ord.) It  Is  not  going  to  be  a  quick  process, 
but  it  has  been  successful  to  date. 

Mr.  WHrrrxM.  Tou  use  the  word  "win"  the 
war,  and  it  Is  natural.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "win"  the  waj^ 

General  Whkxlkk.  I  mean,  air.  the  political 
objective  set  for  u«  by  tbe  President;  namely. 
a  free  and  lndei>endent  Vietnam  which  can 
pursue  its  own  destiny  unhampered  and  un- 
preesured  by  outside  forcea,  has  been  met. 

rnVKNTB     WHICH     WOtrU>     FOUOW     PBACB 


Mr.  WRrrrsN.  This  Is  the  last  question. 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  can  Imagine  I  oould 
go  on  all  day  and  we  all  could.  What  II 
tomorrow  Hanoi  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  would  say  that  we  will  agree 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  may  go  their  own 
way  and  follow  their  destiny,  whether  it  is  in 
a  local  village  or  In  a  central  government;  we 
will  agree  that  each  village  that  does  not 
want  to  be  subjected  to  any  central  govern, 
ment  be  like  it  wants  to  be?  If  they  send 
lu  that  meesage  through  channels  and  It 
reached  you  and  It  reached  the  White  House, 
what  would  we  do? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  am  not  clear  what 
you  said  about  each  village. 

Mr.  WurrrxM.  I  said  If  they  agree. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Pardon  xobf 

Mr.  WmTTKM.  Tou  said  you  did  not  under- 
stand. I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. If  they  agreed  that  tbey  would  do 
what  we  claim  we  want  them  to  do. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  That  la  not  tbe  way 
it  was  pfaraaed. 

Mr.  WHirmr.  I  will  change  It  because  I 
am  not  playing  on  words.  Tb\B  situation  Is 
serious  and  I  think  the  American  people  are 
like  me,  I  do  not  think  tbey  believe  that  we 
have  a  plan  to  win. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Let  me  say  tills:  If 
tomorrow.  North  Vietnam  says  tbey  will  agree 
to  do  what  we  want 

Mr,  Wkittxn.  What  will  we  do? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Then,  we  would  plan 
to  withdraw  our  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  the  North  Vietnamese  demon- 
strated that  tbey  were  sincere  and  had  a  real 
plan  of  action  for  tbe  withdrawal  of  their 
subversive  forces  and  would  allow  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  develop,  unham- 
pered, stable  political  Institutions  In  areas 
now  controlled  by  the  Vletcong.  As  soon  as 
It  was  evident  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  carrying  out  such  a  pledge,  we  would 
withdraw  oux  forces  and  allow  tbe  Govern- 
ment o<  South  Vietnam  to  work  with  Its 
people  as  any  other  government  does. 
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Mr  'A'HTTTKN.  Pending  that  tlrae  we  wo\ild 
insist  Keeping  our  people  thwe  to  enforce  It. 

Secretary  McNamasa.  To  enforce  what? 

Mr.  Whtttwi.  To  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  agreement. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  We  would  stay  only 
to  protect  the  Oovemxnent  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  against  a  violation  at  the 
agreement 

Mr.  WarrrcN.  At  thU  stage,  and  this  U  my 
last  question :  Haven't  they  convinced  you 
that  there  will  never  be  any  agreement  aa 
long  as  a  part  of  it  Is  that  you  Insist  that  you 
keep  your  people  there  to  enlorce  such 
agreement? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No;  I  do  not  think 
that  this  Is  a  major  element  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Whittin.  What  Is  your  feeling  baaed 
on? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  In  the  first  place  we 
do  not  Insist  that  we  keep  our  forces  there, 
as  you  put  It.  The  enforcement  of  an  agree, 
ment  Is  not  part  of  our  proposal,  nor  have  we 
ever  made  any  public  statement  to  that 
effect. 

Mr  WHmxM.  I  thought  you  told  me  that 
;-  what  you  would  do. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  No.  I  simply  said 

Mr.  Whittzn  Mr.  McNamara,  what  would 
we  do  then? 

Secretary  McNamaaa.  I  said  that  If  tomor- 
row the  North  Vietnamese  pledge  that  they 
will  do  what  we  want  them  to  do,  we  will 
withdraw  our  forces  as  we  see  evidence  In 
their  actions  that  they  are  carrying  out  that 
pledge  The  actions  that  we  would  like  to 
see  are :  the  withdrawal  of  their  military 
units  from  South  Vietnam  and  the  cessation 
of  their  direction  and  support  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  guerrillas  who  are  attempting 
to  subvert  the  political  Institutions  In  the 
south. 

I.vstCATIOMS    or    NORTH    VTTTKAmSS    STOPITNa 
AGORXaSIOM 

Mr  Whittin.  At  this  stage,  having  had 
your  experience  and  having  at  least  been 
thwarted  In  our  high  hopes — If  you  do  not 
like  the  word  "miscalculate" — what  evidence 
la  there  In  the  actions  of  the  Vletcong. 
Hanoi,  or  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
that  leads  you  to  have  any  hopes  that  they 
will  change  their  attitude? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  We  see  signs  of  dls. 
senslon  among  the  political  leaders  of  the 
north.  We  see  signs  of  strain  on  their  econ- 
omy. We  know  that  they  see  the  buildup  as 
General  Wheeler  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
of  our  capability  to  Inflict  even  hlghef  levels 
of  casualties  on  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese.  I  think  it  Is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  at  some  point  these  rising  casu. 
altles  and  these  higher  costs,  and  these  in- 
creasing strains  are  going  to  become  so  great 
that  they  will  conclude  that  they  cannot  win 
in  the  south.  When  they  reach  this  con- 
clusion, they  will  be  unwilling  to  continue  to 
bear  the  costs  of  a  program  that  cannot 
achieve  their  objectives. 

Mr  Whittsn  I  keep  wanting  to  end  my 
questions  because  I  am  taking  too  much 
time.  You  say  they  cannot  win  and  you  say 
«f>  can  win  because  we  have  not  lost. 

THE  BT-Dcrr — not  th«  major  concxrn 
So  far  as  arguments  about  budgets  are 
concerned,  I  served  In  my  State  legisla- 
ture when  I  was  21.  I  learned  then  that 
a  budstet  represents  the  highest  hopea  of 
the  odmmi.st  ration  for  Income  from 
la.x^s  and  the  greatest  expectation  for 
holdinur  down  expenditures;  and  the 
other  side  never  accepts  such  estimates 
and  Ls  usually  right,  I  have  not  seen  any 
difference  here  In  Congress,  either  under 
the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party  It  works  the  same  as  State  ad- 
ministrations. 


This  argument  has  very  little  to  do 
with  this  bill  before  us  now.  where  we 
are  in  trouble  up  to  the  ears  and  where 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  firm  steps 
to  back  the  men  In  the  service.  This 
money  will  be  gone  when  we  appropriate 
it,  but  it  will  be  used  for  an  absolutely 
essential  and  necessary  purpose. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Ohio 

[Mr.  MlNSHALLl. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $13.1  billion  to  back  up  our 
commitment  of  men  and  material  in 
South  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  debating  the  Immediate 
necessity  in  approving  these  funds.  In- 
deed, I  predicted  as  early  as  last  summer 
that  these  funds  would  be  required.  I 
strongly  urge  unanimous  and  anticipate 
quick  approval  by  the  House.  Nearly 
300,000  of  our  American  troops  in  the 
Par  East  are  looking  to  us  for  prompt 
support  of  their  efforts  to  defeat  Com- 
munist aggression. 

But,  as  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee which  took  initial  action  on  this  sup- 
plemental request,  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  additional  views  accom- 
panying the  report  on  the  bill  before  us. 
The  debate  thus  far  has  not  given  these 
views  the  attention  they   deserve. 

In  these  additional  views  Congress- 
men Lipscomb  and  Laird  and  I  point  out 
the  diminishing  effectiveness  of  the  ap- 
propriations system  under  the  heavy- 
handed  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
grown  increasingly  concenied  as  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  and  the  Congress 
are  relegated  more  and  more  to  the  role 
of  rubberstamp  in  approving  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  appearances  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  their  backup  witnesses,  grow 
more  perfunctory  each  year.  The  abuse 
of  the  "top  secret"  stamp  to  blank  out 
politically  sensitive  portions  of  their 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  Is 
evermore  in  evidence.  It  has  reached 
the  point  where  witnesses  have  in  effect 
withheld  their  own  views  from  the  com- 
mittee unless  pressed,  and,  when  pressed, 
argue  against  their  own  position  If  it  is 
contrary  to  top  level  Department  of  De- 
fense policy. 

We  three  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee  feel  that  a  blackout  on 
much  essential  information  was  reached 
some  time  ago  as  far  as  the  American 
public  Is  concerned.  It  is  approaching 
a  critical  point  as  far  as  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  Is  involved. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  i 
there  were  only  2  days  of  hearings  on 
the  bill  we  will  pass  today. 

It  Is  our  strong  conviction  that  InsufB- 
cient  attention  was  paid  to  maintaining 
sufQclent  forces  to  meet  UJ3.  commit- 
ments in  portions  of  the  world  other  than 
Vietnam.  We  are  convinced  that  de- 
fense needs  have  been  underestimated 
in  the  1967  budget  now  under  consldera- 
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tlon.  Just  as  they  were  underestimated 
last  year,  and  that  there  will  be  supple- 
mental requests  later  this  year  similar 
to  the  one  before  us  this  afternoon. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  carefully  read  the  addi- 
tional views  in  the  report,  let  me  quote 
from  the  summary : 

The  growing  frequency  of  reprogramlng 
actions  Is  of  partlcvilar  concern  because  It 
represents,  In  effect,  a  bypassing  of  Congress 
on  matters  that  are  often  of  critical  concern. 

The  financing  of  the  war  by  supplemental 
demonstrates  a  growing  lack  of  planning 
which  could.  If  not  altered,  produce  serious 
risks  for  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States,  and,  Indeed  of  the  free  world. 

The  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  consider  grave  mat- 
ters In  perpetual  haste  can  only  Insure  a  con- 
tinued and  rapidly  Increasing  loss  of  control 
by  the  Congress  over  executive  decisions  and 
actions. 

This  committee  has  a  vital  role  to  play 
In  Insuring  an  adequate  defense  posture  for 
the  United  States.  That  role  cannot  be  dis- 
charged without  full  cooperation  from  the 
executive  branch. 

Nor  will  It  be  discharged  properly  and 
effectively  until  the  Congress  and  Its  com- 
mittees reassert  their  traditional  powers. 

I  strongly  subscribe  to  these  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoRMAN]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  supplemental  defense 
appropriation  for  1966. 

Last  November  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Marine  units  In  Vietnam.  Much 
of  my  time  was  spent  with  the  3d  Marine 
Division,  the  same  divjsion  1  served  with 
In  the  Second  World  War. 

Unfounded  reports  have  been  circu- 
lated concerning  the  adequacy  of  sup- 
plies for  our  troops.  I  found  that  our 
servicemen  were  well  equipped  with  every 
necessary  item  for  the  conduct  of  their 
operations.  In  fact,  they  are  better 
equipped  than  we  were  in  World  War  n. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Marines  are 
responsible  for  the  pacification  and  se- 
curity of  vast  land  areas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai,  and  Hue  Phu  Bel. 
Their  objectives  cannot  be  achieved 
without  more  men  and  support. 

The  funds  we  are  asked  to  approve 
today  will  serve  a  vital  fimctlon  in  sup- 
plsring  more  men,  supplies,  and  construc- 
tion in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  this  ap- 
propriation will  speed  the  activation  of 
the  5th  Marine  Division  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, Calif.  This  division.  In  turn,  con- 
stitutes an  essential  support  for  our 
Vietnamese  efforts. 

American  and  allied  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam deserve  our  strongest  backing.  The 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  is 
required  if  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain our  firm  policy  in  resisting  Com- 
munist aggression.  That  firm  policy  is 
our  best  hope  of  achieving  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

The  specific  appropriations  for  the 
Marine  Corps  are:  $184,600,000  for  per- 
sonnel, $102,600,000  for  operation  and 
maintenance  and  $516,600,000  for  pro- 
curement. In  each  Instance  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  the  full  amount 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  ask  why 
we  are  In  South  Vietnam.  We  are  there 
because  we  agreed  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  establish  their  new  na- 
tion. This  they  were  doing  with  remark- 
able progress  until  North  Vietnam,  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  accords,  or- 
ganized, armed,  and  directed  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front — Vletcong — In  a 
campaign  of  terror  and  aggression  to 
Impose  communism  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  helping  South 
Vietnam  to  resist  that  aggression.  It  Is 
fruitless  to  debate  now  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  undertaken  this  course. 
We  did  so.  If  we  fail  to  honor  our  pres- 
ent commitments,  we  will  encourage  sim- 
ilar  Communist    aggression    elsewhere. 

Vietnam  is  the  latest  of  many  efforts 
by  the  Communist  nations  to  expand 
their  territory,  and  it  must  be  viewed  In 
Its  proper  historical  perspective. 

In  1947  President  Truman  enunciated 
the  Truman  doctrine  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  It  must  be  the  p>oUcy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  F>eoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressure. 

In  pursuance  of  that  policy,  massive 
US.  aid  to  Greece  and  Ttirkey  saved  both 
nations  from  Commimist  conquest.  We 
followed  the  same  policy  successfully  in 
Lebanon.  Soviet  Russia  eventually  satis- 
fled  itself  that  WE  would  not  permit  fur- 
ther expanslon/ln  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  and  turned  its  attentions  elsewhere. 

The  war  in  Korea  was  part  of  the  same 
pattern.  Our  resistance  halted  Commu- 
nist expansion  In  that  part  of  Asia.  The 
Chinese  have  shown  an  appreciation  of 
our  firm  Intentions  and  our  power  with 
respect  to  Formosa,  and  have  refrained 
from  attacking  In  that  area  even  though 
It  must  be  the  prize  they  desire  above  all 
others.  Now  we  are  resisting  the  effort 
to  expand  into  southeast  Asia.  Many 
people  fear  that  we  risk  war  with  China 
or  that  we  are  on  a  course  that  will  lead 
Inevitably  to  such  a  war.  In  my  opinion, 
the  lessons  of  history  show  that  war  with 
China  would  be  far  more  likely  If  we 
permit  them  to  succeed  in  their  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam.  If  we  stand  firm  In 
Vietnam,  history  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese  in  Asia,  like  the  Russians  in 
Europe,  may  turn  from  unrewarding  ag- 
gression to  more  peaceful  endeavors. 

Recent  discussion  has  centered  about 
two  questions.  The  first  Is:  Who  should 
participate  In  a  peace  conference?  The 
second  Is:  What  should  be  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  during  and  after 
a  conference?  Related  to  these  ques- 
tions are  various  suggestions  to  submit 
the  whole  problem  to  the  U.N.  or  to  pro- 
Pose  arbitration  by  the  countries  who 
participated  in  the  Geneva  conferences. 

In  my  opinion,  these  are  artificial  and 
academic  questions. 

The  United  States  has  nuM':e  clear,  time 
after  time,  that  we  wish  to  go  to  a  peace 
conference.  We  are  ready  to  negotiate. 
We  have  asked  the  V21.  to  help.  We 
have  said  that  there  will  be  no  dlfBculty 
In  having  the  views  of  the  Vletcong  rep- 
resented at  a  peace  conference.  This  Is 
not  an  insurmoimtable  problem. 


The  Insurmountable  problem  is  the 
fact  that  North  Vietnam  will  not  agree  to 
a  peace  conference.  It  will  not  agree 
to  arbitration.  It  will  not  agree  to  a 
U.N.  settlement  of  the  dispute.  North 
Vietnam  has  said  repeatedly  that  it  will 
settle  the  whole  business  only  if  we 
would  recognize  the  Vletcong  as  the  sole 
representative  of  South  Vietnam  and  If 
we  will  withdraw  our  troops.  These  are 
conditions  that  North  Vietnam  Insist 
upon  before  any  conference,  arbitration, 
or  other  discussion  can  begin.  In  other 
words.  North  Vietnam  demands  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  South  Vietnam 
and  its  allies  Including  the  United  States. 
It  is  fruitless  for  us  to  have  a  domestic 
argument  over  this  issue.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  explored  and  continued  to  ex- 
plore every  possible  avenue  for  settling 
the  conflict.  North  Vietnam  Is  not  will- 
ing. 

The  second  question.  What  shall  be 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  during 
and  after  a  conference?  is  the  central 
issue  of  the  conflict.  South  Vietnam  Is 
a  nation  recognized  by  70  other  nations 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  and  do  not 
wish  to  Impose  a  government  on  this  na- 
tion and  we  are  fighting  to  prevent  the 
Communists  from  doing  so.  We  have 
said  that  we  will  abide  by  the  results  of 
a  free  election. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Many  letters  suggest  a 
blockade,  quarantine,  the  bombing  of 
various  targets.  I  am  not  a  military 
strategist,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  air 
and  sea  power  of  the  United  States  could 
be  employed  more  effectively  than  has 
been  the  case  to  date  and  that  we  can 
and  should  bring  this  conflict  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  Moreover.  I  believe  that 
great  improvements  can  be  made  in  the 
support  of  our  troops.  We  can  and 
must  make  certain  that  they  have  every- 
thing that  is  required  for  the  success  of 
their  mission  and  for  their  personal 
safety  and  comfort  insofar  as  either  can 
be  provided  under  the  conditions  of  war. 

We  have  suffered  many  casualties  In 
South  Vietnam.  This  heartrending  loss 
can  be  justified  only  if  we  achieve  the 
objectives  we  have  set.  If  aggression 
is  rewarded  in  Vietnam  the  same  tactic 
will  be  tried  elsewhere  tmd  the  cost  of 
overcoming  it  may  be  far  greater  than 
the  price  we  are  paying  today.  Nations 
that  seek  peace  at  any  price  usually  find 
the  price  is  a  downpayment  on  a  bigger 
war, 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  we  i>ass 
this  supplemental  today.  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  pass  unanimously  so  that 
we  can  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
solidarity  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  conflict  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged. 

There  will  be  other  supplementals  In 
the  near  future,  not  Involving  Vietnam, 
which  I  will  not  support  as  I  am  support- 
ing this  one.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  proper  time  to  add  a  word  of 
caution  as  to  the  terrific  burden  we  are 
putting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  of  ours.  The  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt  is  costing 
us  almost  $25,000  every  minute. 

We  cannot  continue  to  build  this  great 
public  debt  and  avoid  inflation,  which 


Is  not  Just  threatening  us,  but  which  Is 
actually  here.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  two  courses  lie  ahead.  Either  we 
cut  down  this  excessive  spending  in 
many  of  the  Great  Society  areas  or  we 
substantially  Increase  taxes.  I  shall  not 
at  this  time  sp>ell  out  specific  items 
which.  If  not  entirely  eliminated  from 
future  consideration,  should  be  delayed 
at  this  period  when  we  are  engaged  in 
a  confilct  such  as  the  one  in  South  Viet- 
nam, It  is  not  difficult  for  my  colleagues 
to  know  the  areas  where  these  cuts  can 
be  made. 

It  would  also  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
careful  review  should  be  made  as  to  the 
extent  of  our  commitments  in  Europe 
and  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  withdrawal  from  Europe  of 
many  of  our  troops.  If  President  de 
Gaulle  seems  so  confident  that  NATO  Is 
no  longer  necessary,  then  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  It  Is  time  that  we  bring  many 
of  our  forces  and  their  dependents  now 
living  abroad  home.  This  not  only  would 
reduce  these  great  expenditures,  but 
would  also  help  solve  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

We  cannot  and  shoiild  not  continue 
down  the  road  we  have  been  traveling 
these  many  months  and  years,  but  we 
must  again  embark  upon  a  prc^ram  of 
fiscal  responsibility  if  we  are  not  to  de- 
stroy at  home  that  which  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve  in  southeast  Asia. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  J,  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chalr- 
mtm,  at  the  outset  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  its  various  subconunittees  that 
have  had  jurisdiction  over  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chalrmim.  I  believe  that  the  full 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  have 
done  a  first-cTass  job  in  responding  to 
the  request  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Also  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment those  three  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority who  did  write  excellent  minority 
views  setting  forth  the  minority's  view- 
point on  certain  aspects  of  defense  policy 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  programis 
thereunder. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  record  Is 
clear  that  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  past  year  has  been  uncertain  as  to 
what  its  needs  were.  This  uncertainty 
has  resulted  In  their  imderestlmatlng 
the  expenditures  which  have  developed 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

This  underestimating  of  expenditures, 
Mr.  Chairman,  has  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree created  some  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems which  we  are  facing  domestically 
today.  The  imcertainty  as  to  the  course 
of  the  war  and  our  policy  and  the  under- 
estimation of  expenditures  by  the  De- 
fense Department  has  created  to  a  very 
significant  degree  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures which  we  face  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense could  have  done  a  better  job  in  the 
last  12  months  in  forecasting  what  their 
expenditures  would  be.     It  is  my  hope 
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th.a.t  their  toitcusi  of  sxijeniiitui  ■*.  f  >r 
tne  next  II  r.Kjnuw  *.'•  :iK5re  accurau- 
Jj  tnese  estimfttes  are  r.oi  more  accirate, 
we  wul  be  faced  witn  au  evei  more  -^ti- 
ouh  inXlaUonary  probiem  Chan  we  havt?  '.tn 
jur  doorstep  at  ihi?  present  tune. 

Mr  Chainnari.  tria  country  la.'^  -ac! 
dunnij  tny  tune  nere  iti  the  C  ';u;r-fvn 
outstanding;  met',  cr.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  It  has  been  ray  pn/ue«e  orer  the 
years  to  icrHjW  ma;.y  ol  ti^.tTn  mtimiiU'iy 
I  was  annua uy  pnvUesed  fr-jir,  iaj>,i 
through  lb>«4  to  hear  ui''  :<i«ti:noi;v  of 
the  able  m-rr";:H;  :'  ■  ."  .  i  C'fiif'i.s 
for  a  penod  oi  12  year^  i  thun  this 
co-intry  ls  biossed  tnai  me:,  of  ^itir 
caliber  and  tht^;r  •experience  are  li'vuiK 
u«  the  kind  of  miiitary  advice  and  eader- 
«hip  that  i.~  so  essential  u.  the  crisis  we 
face  at  the  present  time  r.  is  !3iy  most 
sincere  hope  th<t-.  tnt'  ('  >aur.Jinder  In 
Chief,  wto  was  ejected  ny  Jie  American 
peopte,  wiii  fOiiow  itye  wuse  and  sound 
recommendations  of  tiiese  raen  who  over 
the  years  have  dedicated  Uielr  lives  to 
givin«  this  country  "ne  kind  of  mliitai7 
strength  and  ieant-  uup  that  we  need  In 
this  crucla;   hou: 

Ai  '..m--.'  ;.  ;  ,..  *  months  I  have  felt 
that  our  miiiiary  uea-'^rs  advloe  bas  not 
been  foUowed  t.  U\<;  :t-^:  -e  that  it  should 
ha\e  been  B'^t  oe  tnat,  as  It  may.  with 
the  probieirj  neiu:.^  moie  aixi  more 
critical  m  Vietnam  and  el'ewhere,  it  Is 
my  strong  oeiief  that  the  Cocomander  in 
Ch;ef  s."^.  uid  Co  'Me  maximum  degree  fol- 
low the  r"comm  nidations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  under  'J  •?  ;rftdership  of  our  able 
Chairman  of   the  Joint  Chiefs.  Oeneral 

Mr  Caainian,  it  seems  at  the  present 
that  .>ur  Naion  Is  followliig  a  course  of 
action  of  strength  against  Communist 
aggression  tn  southeast  Asia.  It  appears 
to  me  our  Nation  is  meeting  the  chal- 
le-rx"  -if  rammunism  In  South  Vietnam. 
This  ;eg..siat.i  =i;  ab  have  before  us  today 
win  M.v>-  s  uji>i,a.;ice  to  the  ability  of  our 
tAJops  and  iuiv  military  leaders  to  meet 
th,i  chailer.Ke. 

Mr  C.'iairman,  the  approval  of  this 
le^i-slauon  t<xiay  will  back  up  the  policy, 
the  po6ijre,  and  the  position  that  I 
ijrank  our  Govenunent  Is  taking  in  Viet- 
nam t'jday.  It  may  not  be  enough  and 
iiitre  may  be  more  required  In  the 
m  y  :'.h5  ahead.  But  this  Is  a  tangible 
way  for  every  one  of  us  to  Indicate  our 
support  for  what  appears  to  be  our  Na- 
tion s  policy  at  the  moment. 

It  Is  crystal  clear  to  me  that  anyone 
who  votes  for  this  legislation  Is  endors- 
uife'  the  policy  currently  being  executed 
by  U.e  Commander  in  Chief. 

Let  me  add  this  postscript.  When 
the  roii  us  called  today — and  I  trust  there 
will  be  a  unanimous  vote  for  this  kgls- 
lation^I  do  hope  there  will  not  be  quall- 
fvin^  statements  made  outside  of  the 
Chamber  I  hope  there  will  not  be  peti- 
tions signed  which  would.  In  effect,  with- 
draw the  kind  of  support  that  an  "aye" 
vote  gives  to  the  ]X)sition.  the  ]>osture. 
and  the  policy  that  I  think  our  Nation 
has  and  ought  to  have  In  this  crisis. 

I  think  the  President,  if  he  is  to  foDow 
this  course  of  action,  must  have  our  sup- 
port In  Its  execution,  to  Its  Imple- 
mentation, and  in  the  funding  require- 
ments to  carry  out  that  policy. 


Pe'jp:  •  ca.'inoc  vote  "aye"  today  and 
;neii  ;vs  :e  a  stauonent  toottorrow  vtth- 
i.raiK  f;  s.ppi^f  \n  are"  rote  means 
;■,».-.(.  n*e  Ui.ng  iha!  I!  <;-ieCted  Com- 
aiandf  ■  p.  chiei  >t  n  :r  .- >'.,'iUT.  whetfaer 
*.."  )t  •<i  i<  '  hun  or  not.  wUl  have  $13 
)i[:  n  1  IS.  for  liie  purpose  of  support- 
.ii*.;  -i  ix>.<ia.  jr.  n'i  nrtoness  acainst  Oom- 
m  ^lu.si    ajf^rft^i   t". 

i;  more  ■  n<t^\t- '..  this  House  and  the 
other  Ctiamtjer  wui  make  It  available. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  trust  that  the  vote 
today  will  be   ur.anlmous. 

Mr  AXBEKT  Mr  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OERALD  R  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  A  T.BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  with  most  of  what  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  said  I  am 
certainly  In  agreement,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  last  part  of  his  fine  speech. 

1  believe  the  gentleman  has  said  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  uncer- 
tata  as  to  what  Its  requirements  are.  I 
wotild  like  to  comment  briefly  on  that 
one  statement.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  an  element  of  uncertainty  In  what 
the  problem  was  going  to  be  In  Vietnam, 
and  there  is  still  that  element  of  uncer- 
tainty. There  are  so  many  possibilities 
to  the  picture  that  It  would  be  almost  fan- 
nbssible  for  anyone  to  prognosticate  what 
1?  going  to  happen  6  months,  a  year,  or 

2  years  from  now  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  It  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  base  estimates  of  needed  ex- 
penditures on  facts  that  are  known,  or 
reasonably  known  and  reasonably  pro- 
jected, rather  than  simply  upon  un- 
reviewed  future  possible  requirements 
that  are  not  within  the  reasonable  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  are  making  the  esti- 
mates. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not 
want  the  Congress  to  make  available  for 
military  spending  huge  and  unrevlewed 
sums  of  money. 

The  gentleman  wlU  recall  that  during 
the  Korean  war  defense  appropriations 
Increased  $35  billion  in  1  year,  durable 
goods  manufacturing  industries'  volume 
of  unfilled  orders  tocreased  by  $34  bil- 
lion to  1  year,  and  wholesale  prices  sky- 
rocketed by  11.4  percent  between  1950 
and  1951. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  i-esponse 
to  the  observations  of  my  good  friend, 
the  able  majority  leader,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  compare  the  circumstances 
of  June  1950  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  last  6  or  12  months.  In  1950,  as  I 
recall,  we  had  had  submitted  to  us  a 
military  budget  for  $13  billion,  and  all  of 
a  sudden,  to  late  June  of  1950,  we  were 
faced  with  a  very  grave  and  critical  mili- 
tary situation  to  Korea.  Almost  over 
night  the  Congress,  as  I  recall,  went  from 
the  budget  that  had  t)een  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  $13  billion,  to  a  military  budget  of 
$70  to  $80  billion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  Ls  saying.  The  circum- 
stances are  certainly  dltferent.    But  the 


effects  of  overfundlng  and  orerappro- 
priattog  are  not  different;  and  that  Is 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Requests 
for  apiiropiiatioas  should  be  based  on 
careful  constriftration  of  needs  and  re- 
souroes.  Appropriations  should  be  re- 
quested when  needs  are  known  and  not 
when  we  do  not  know  how  much  might 
be  needed.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  overapproprlate  and  to  permit  exces- 
sive funding. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  re- 
spond and  then  I  will  yield  to  my  friend 
from  WlsoQDsln.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  Congress,  in  light  of  the  fact 
tiiat  we  have  had  three  supplemental 
bilis.  and  In  light  of  the  probability  that 
we  are  going  to  have  another  supple- 
mental to  the  next  month  or  so,  has 
overapiwopriated.  It  hardly  seems  fair 
to  say  that  we  have  overapproprlated. 

Mr.  ALBESiT.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  have  overapproprlated.  I  am  merely 
advistog  that  it  would  not  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  do  so.  I  am  trying  to  defend 
the  position  which  the  administration 
has  taken.  I  think  Its  course  under  the 
facts  known  at  the  time  requests  were 
luade  has  been  sound. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is 
quite  a  difference,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  between  making  obligation  au- 
thority avaUable  and  actual  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Yes.  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
asked  for  an  adequate  amount  of  obliga- 
tion authority. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thtok  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Judgment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  for  this 
reason,  they  have  had  to  come  back  peri- 
odically for  their  various  supplementals. 

But,  leaving  that  aside,  even  with  the 
obligation  authority  they  had  available 
and  that  which  they  anticii>ated  the 
Congress  would  give  them,  they  have 
not  accurately  forecast  their  expendi- 
tures. Military  expenditur^3  which  have 
been  underestimated  have  created  or 
caused  the  serious  toflaUon  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  economy  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course  they  have 
not  always  acctirately  forecast  what  was 
gotog  to  happen.  Had  they  done  that, 
they  undoubtedly  would  have  asked  for 
exactly  what  they  needed,  which  would 
be  Ideal.  Agsdn,  however,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  balance  of  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  kind  OMnments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  on  other  portions 
of  my  remarks.  As  he  well  knows,  people 
probably  far  wiser  than  we  and  more 
knowledgeable  than  we  on  these  intri- 
cate problems  of  the  economy  and  In- 
flation have  honorably  disagreed.  So 
on  this  Issue  I  do  not  mind  disagreeing 
with  my  friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  am 
delighted  that  on  the  other  areas  there 
Is  a  high  degree  of  unanimity  on  the 
position  of  our  country  and  the  policy 
we  ought  to  follow. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  mtoute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Geoscx  W.  ANnajrwsL 
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Mr.  OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  support  this  bUl. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  argument  about 
how  we  got  toto  Vietnam  and  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  there,  and  so  on. 
In  my  oplriion  such  arguments  are  aca- 
demic. The  fact  remains  that  our  peo- 
ple are  committed  In  South  Vietnam  to- 
day, our  men  are  betog  woimded  and 
killed  to  South  Vietnam,  our  flag  Is  betog 
fired  upon  in  South  Vietnam.  It  be- 
hooves Americans  to  support  those  men 
In  South  Vietnam  all  the  way,  and  that 
is  all  this  bill  does.  It  provides  the  tools 
of  war  for  our  men  to  the  hope — to  the 
^prayerful  hope — Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
war  can  soon  be  termtoated. 

I  hope  that  there  is  not  a  stogie  vote 
against  this  bill,  on  a  rollcall,  so  that  we 
let  the  world  know  that  this  Congress 
Is  supporting  our  flghttog  men  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Vivian].  -^ 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
past  12  years  this  Nation  has  had  the 
opportimlty  to  aid  to  establlshtog  a  pop- 
ular and  stable  government  to  South 
Vietnam.  For  at  least  11  of  those  12 
years  they,  and  we,  have  failed. 

As  a  result,  today  our  youth  are  slog- 
ging through  the  mud  to  South  Vietnam, 
killing — and  dytog — to  order  to  preserve 
for  this  Nation  a  longer  time,  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  possibility  to  try  once  agato. 
For  that  is  all  our  soldiers  can  accom- 
plish. That  is  all  this  appropriation  can 
accomplish — to  gain  time  and  to  hold 
open  an  opportitoity. 

We  owe  these  brave  and  imcomplain- 
Ing  men  and  the  Vietnamese  people  on 
whose  land  they  fight — the  greatest  pos- 
sible effort  on  our  part  to  form,  to  build, 
to  secure  a  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam which  Is  popular  enough  to  quell  the 
conflict,  and  to  build  an  economy  there 
which  is  productive  enough  to  support 
Its  peoples. 

Hundreds  of  American  civilians  have 
committed  their  energies,  some  even 
their  lives,  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  past 
months,  to  build  the  base  and  structure 
of  social  and  economic  and  politlcad  life 
needed  to  that  land  to  order  that  a  gov- 
ernment, to  those  famous  words,  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" 
can  be  created  and  then  prevail. 

Thousands  of  American  troops  are 
needed  there  now,  to  provide  protection 
for  the  harassed  and  fearful  Vietnamese 
villagers  and  farmers. 

But  can  only  a  few  hundred  civilians 
complete  this  enormous  task :  the  recon- 
struction of  a  society.  In  a  reasonable 
time,  so  that  the  opportunity  for  which 
our  220.000  soldiers  fight  is  not  simply 
wasted?  Are  we  not  falling  our  troops 
tragically,  by  hoping  that  this  small  band 
of  only  a  few  hundred  can  untangle  the 
Inheritance ,  of  centuries  of  misrule? 

Our  record  for  the  past  12  years  is  not 
impressive.  The  reasons  are  many.  But 
one  stands  out. 

In  earlier  years  It  was  difficult  for  us 
to  accept  the  necessity  for  military  in- 
tervention to  South  Vietnam.    Today.  It 


remains  difficult  for  us  to  accept  that  we 

must  participate  and  intervene  far  more 
aggressively,  not  only  to  the  economic, 
but  also  to  the  social  and  political  fields. 

If  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  then 
we  should  get  out  of  South  Vietnam  at 
once.  Yet,  while  many  of  our  citizens 
strongly  support  the  conscription  of  our 
young  men  to  service  with  gun  and  flame- 
thrower, sadly  enough  we  flnd  very  few 
of  those  citizens  willing  to  go  to  South 
Vietnam  to  serve  to  a  civilian  capacity: 
to  rebuild  and  build  anew. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment needs  men  In  Vietnam.  The  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Services,  a  nongov- 
ernmental organization  similar  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  needs  men  for  Vietnam. 

I  ask  that  all  of  us  here,  and  the  lead- 
ers to  our  administration,  urgently  em- 
phasize the  great  and  immediate  need  of 
this  Nation  for  courageous  men  and 
women  to  serve  In  these  absolutely  essen- 
tial roles.  I  am  certato  that  our  citizens 
desire  to  live  someday  to  peace,  as 
brothers,  with  the  peoples  to  Asia. 

I  will  support  this  appropriation  of 
money,  but  I  ask  others  here  to  support 
my  request  to  pay  this  monW  to  the  right 
men.  Our  current  course  of  action  will 
not  produce  the  result  we  seek  unless  we 
rebalance  our  efforts. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  lan- 
guage provisions  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  and  I  would  call  your  attention 
specifically  to  section  102.  The  version 
of  the  bill  before  us  contains  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
budget  estimate.  However,  the  confer- 
ence version  of  the  bill  authoriztog  our 
military  procurement  items,  and  so  forth, 
provided  language  somewhat  different 
than  that  which  had  been  proposed. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  make 
the  language  in  this  bill  comport  not  to 
the  budget  language,  but  to  the  language 
which  has  been  agreed  to  and  which,  I 
understand,  has  become  the  law.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  strength- 
en the  position  of  the  Congress  insofar 
as  the  control  of  these  funds  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  submitted,  of  coiu-se, 
during  the  readtog  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  ask  that  the 
Clertf  read. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1966  to  the  amount  of 
$13,135,719,000. 

My  support  Is  based  upon  the  neces- 
sity and  the  awareness  that  these  funds 
must  be  provided  to  back  up  our  Nation's 
commitment  of  men  and  material  to 
Vietnam.  In  recent  days  we  have  learned 
that  another  20,000  American  military 
men  have  been  committed  to  Vietnam 
which  wiU  bring  our  total  forces  there 
to  approximately  235,000  to  the  near 
future. 

There  Is  tocluded  In  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  $375  million  to  for- 
eign military  assistance  funds  and  $315 
million  for  economic  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand,  Lao3,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Another  $100  mil- 
lion is  allocated  to  the  conttogency  fund. 


The  mtoority  members  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  have  ex- 
pressed a  deep  concern,  which  I  share, 
about  "the  growing  disregard  evidenced 
ori  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
toward  the  appropriations  process." 

They  cited  the  fact  that  a  massive  $12.3 
billion  supplemental  request  was  con- 
sidered to  the  short  span  of  2  days  by 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

It  should  also  be  pototed  out  that  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve,  held  but  1  day  of  hear- 
togs  on  the  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance requests  contatoed  to  this  bill. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  aid,  the  admto- 
istratlon  has  promised  new  directions  of 
this  massive  assistance  program.  Such 
redirection  and  reevaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  undertaken  deliberately 
and  not  through  deficiency  fund  requests 

In  this  supplemental  request  there  are 
certato  programs  which  are  worthy  of 
our  support.  One  of  these  is  civil  police 
programs  to  Thailand  and  Vietnam. 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  supple- 
mental request  for  Thailand  will  go  for 
this  police  program  tocludtog  such  equip- 
ment as  radios  and  transmitters.  It  is 
my  understandtog  that  approximately 
$27  million  will  be  allocated  for  public 
safety  and  police  to  Vietnam. 

On  the  recent  trip  which  I  made  with 
the  disttogulshed  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  Passman],  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seetog  firsthand  the  police 
training  program  to  Thailand.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Jeter  L. 
Williamson,  the  Chief  of  the  Public  Safe- 
ty Division  of  our  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sion In  Thailand  and  of  other  American 
experts  assisting  the  Thais  to  this  impor- 
tant program.  This  is  a  practical  ktod 
of  program  conducted  by  the  United 
States  to  help  the  Government  of  Thai- 
land tocrease  the  sectirity  of  Its  border 
area  and  rapidly  develop  the  counter- 
tosurgency  capability  of  the  Thai  civil 
police.  This  same  ktod  of  program  is 
being  conducted  to  Vietnam  and  I  was 
advised  that  it  will  cover  72.000  men 
there. 

There  are  questions  which  await  an- 
swers as  we  consider  this  further  funding 
to  support  the  American  commitment  to 
Vietnam. 

Why  does  not  the  administration 
more  aggressively  pursue  necessary  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  halt  to  free  world 
shipping  to  North  Vietnam? 

When  I  questioned  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment last  month  regardtog  this  problem, 
he  advised  me,  and  I  quote  from  the 
hearings : 

LASt  Noyember,  the  only  ships  that  called' 
at  North  Vietnam  outside  of  the  Conununlst 
bloc  countries  were  several  flying  the  British 
flag  but  actually  based  in  Hong  Kong.  We 
are  not,  ot  course,  providing  any  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  Britain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
are  disturbed,  as  am  I,  by  the  conttoutog 
trade  by  our  allies  with  North  '^^etnam 
when  American  lives  are  being  lost  to  far- 
off  Vietnam. 
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The  Ainerxan  people  are  puzzled  by 
a<lniini3traCion  poiJcv  which  calls  for  in- 
sta.nt  Cixperaaon  wVM  Great  Britain  in 
Its  difficulties  with  Ri  ;xif'-,;i  but  deftls 
sotily  x.iih  the  B.-.u.-,;.  r*'.  anUnj  their 
t;a.:  >  wiUi  North  VWj.iun 

I.asc  year  1  mace  a  mt  tioi:  at  the  time 
we  had  the  conferp:;ce  report  on  forel^nn 
aid  approprlauons  OeXore  the  House  to 
stop  aid  t.  Uie  countries  shipping  mate- 
-:ais  -i  N  ;•:.  Vietnam.  That  motion 
*as  defeated  and  the  President  retained 
authority  to  use  his  diacretion  in  giving 
i>uch  aid.  In  recent  months,  there  has 
oeen  ie:ji.siati(in  irtr  xluced  to  bar  coun- 
::;» -  -ervi.ig  N  . -■  Vietnam  from  send- 
ing tnei;  aniys  to  U.S.  ports.  The  admin- 
istijtuon  has  blacklisted  certain  ships 
from  carryixig  Oovernm  en  t- financed 
cargoes:  but  this  action  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Another  question  which  many  Amerl- 
c&n.s  are  Asuing:  What  la  being  done  to 
secure  the  cooperation  and  partlcljpiatlon 
0/  our  allies  in  the  Vietnam  conflict? 

The  American  people  have  poured  bil- 
uons  01"  doUars  Into  aiding  our  European 
allies,  txjth  nuiiUi.'-t'.  V  and  economically, 
since  World  Wa.'  II.  Now  that  the 
Ur.itod  .Stat«>s  las  gone  to  the  aid  of 
.South.  Vietnam  ;i  is  obvious  that  the  re- 
spon.'^-  for  mea:angful  sissistance  from 
our  .t.l>'-  ;-.aa  .'lot  been  deafening. 

We  will,  however,  examine  very  care- 
fully and  with  interest  the  administra- 
tion s  1967  foreign  aid  budgets  for 
respective  countries  around  the  world. 
We  win  keep  in  mind  the  235.000  Ameri- 
can.'; who  are  on  the  frontlines  fighting 
commur.i.im  m  southeast  Asia,  and  in  the 
yohtlcal  vernacular,  we  will  ask  the 
admi'Uat ration  sfiokesmen: 

What  ".ave  these  countries  we  are 
aiding  done  for  us  lately?" 

Mr  EDW.\RD8  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  believe  my  poeltlon  Is  clear 
^n  our  rommitment  In  southeast  Asia. 
I  have  been  opposed  to  our  military 
policy  in  Vietnam.  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  ^'scalation  of  the  war,  and  I 
am  dl.strp.v5ed  by  the  deterioration  of  our 
foreur,  and  domestic  policies  which  has 
been  bmuKi v.  on  by  our  Vietnam  opera- 
tions. 

I  will  vote  for  H.R.  13546.  the  supple- 
mental southeast  Asia  appropriation 
m«-a.sure  before  this  Hoiise  today.  I  will 
do  so  because  I  feci  it  Is  unwise  to  decide 
policy  issues  through  the  appropriations 
process.  It  is  the  job  of  the  authorizins 
committees  to  debate  policy  matters. 
Ir  l.s  the  Job  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  oversee  the  administration  of 
duly  authorized  funds. 

A  year  a«Q  I  opposed  the  $700  million 
sup;  uemer  Uii  approprlattoo  for  Viet- 
nam. I  oppose  that  appropriation  be- 
cause it  was  uaed  only  as  a  ruse  to  obtain 
approval  of  administration  policy  In 
Vi^-unam  The  $13  1  billion  approprla- 
uv  oef  re  us  today — 19  times  as  much 
rnnri»\  a^  we  approved  on  May  5.  1965 — 
has  been  duly  authorized.  My  policy 
reservations  have  been  stated  earlier. 
Today  I  can  b  ii  remind  my  colleagues 
oJ.  Uwm 

Iftr  VMe  for  this  appropriation  means 
two  things.  It  does  not  alone  mean  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  to  express 
my  policy  preferences  in  an  appropri- 


ations measure.  It  also  means  that  an 
appropriations  measure  should  not  be 
used  by  anyone  else  to  express  their  pol- 
icy preferoioes.  My  vote  today  is  not 
an  endorsement  of  our  past  policy  In 
Vietnam^.  It  Is  not  an  endorsement  of 
our  future  policy  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not 
an  endorsement  of  military  escalation. 
It  Is  not  an  endorsement  of  the  mining 
of  Haiphong  Harbor.  And.  it  is  not  an 
endorsement  of  any  increase  In  troop 
commitments.  It  is  merely  a  certifica- 
tion of  prior  House  action  on  authoriza- 
tion measures. 

In  supporting  this  measure  and  dis- 
cussing it  wjth  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today,  I  am  compelled  to  make 
certain  observations  about  its  contents. 
In  voting  $13.1  billion  today,  we  are 
doing  many  things,  and  must  be  aware 
of  Xhaa. 

We  are  appropriating  $275  million  for 
economic  assistance  programs  within 
Vietnam.  However,  we  are  in  this  same 
bUl  appropriating  $742.6  million  for  mil- 
itary construction  within  Vietnam 
alone.  Thus  we  will  spend  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  270  percent  more  money 
for  military  construction  than  for  socio- 
economic reconstruction.  And.  we  are 
spending  $3.2  bUllon  for  aircraft  pro- 
curement and  $2.1  billion  for  procure- 
ment of  munitions  and  associated  equip- 
ment. All  of  this  money,  as  the  report 
of  our  able  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions states.  Is  "the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  military,  military  as- 
sistance, and  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  Oovemment  directly  re- 
lated to  operations  in  southeast  Asia." 
Thus,  In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  otir 
country  will  spend  $1.1  billion  to  bxilld 
in  Vietnam,  and  $5.3  billion  for  the  air- 
craft and  munitions  which  will  destroy 
the  resources  of  Vietnam.  As  I  told  this 
House  only  13  days  ago,  we  will  continue 
to  see  destruction  outpacing  develop- 
ment. We  win  continue  to  see  our  mili- 
tary commitment  make  a  mockery  of 
our  calls  for  economic  development;  for 
a  policy  of  millions  for  development  and 
billions  for  destruction  cannot  succeed. 
My  colleagues  should  also  be  aware 
that,  despite  the  opening  disclaimer  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report, 
not  all  the  money  in  H  R.  13546  Is  going 
to  programs  related  to  southeast  Asia. 
Twenty -five  minion  dollars  is  going  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  -te-t^  form  of 
economic  aid.  ^^ 

Finally,  we  should  be  aware  that  the 
$375  million  appropriated  for  foielgn 
military  asslstaiice  win,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  "be  recorded  on  the 
books  of  the  military  assistance  program 
and  paid  to  the  appUcable  procurement 
appropriation  accounts  of  the  mUitary 
services,  to  reimburse  those  accoimts  for 
the  value  of  goods  already  delivered  to 
military  assistance  recipients."  A 
minority  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  noted  that  this  "was  given 
scant  attention  by  this  committee."  I 
would  only  note  that  in  our  debates  over 
the  misuse  of  foreign  military  aid,  we 
shoiild  not  anow  such  aid  to  be  awarded 
through  the  mlUtary  appropriation 
proper.  Foreign  military  aid  Is  a  sepa- 
rate Issue  with  distinct  problems,  and 
should  be  considered  separately. 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
shall  vote  for  this  massive,  supplemental 
defense  appropriation  biU.  The  Nation 
is  engaged  in  a  critical  war  and  our  mili- 
tary efforts  must  be  fully  supported. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  manner  In  which  this  legisla- 
tion Is  being  handled.  We  are  here  act- 
ing on  a  bill  appropriating  $12,345,719.- 
000  for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  $375  mUlion  for 
the  President  to  allot  In  mlUtary  assist- 
ance, and  $415  million  for  him  to  aUo- 
cate  in  economic  assistance. 

This  vast  total  is  being  handled  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bUl  on  which 
the  Appropriation  Committee  held  only 
2  days  of  hearings.  In  that  time,  of 
course,  only  the  most  cursory  considera- 
tion could  be  given.  In  effect.  Congress 
la  unable  to  perform  Its  constitutional 
task  of  carefully  scrutinizing  the  admin- 
istration's requests  and  weighing  them 
in  detail. 

In  view  of  this  haste,  one  must  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  a  gov- 
ernment which,  just  a  few  months  ago, 
did  not  conceive  of  these  enormous  extra 
expenses,  reduced  taxes  and  said  we 
could  afford  them  but  ik)W  has  to  raise 
them  and  seek  from  Congress  an  addi- 
tional $13  plus  billion. 

Either  the  Government  has  not  been 
honest  in  telling  us  what  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  going  to  cost  or  its  planning 
has  been  extremely  bad. 

One  does  not  wish  to  think  that  the 
Oovemment  does  not  know  what  It  is 
doing  nor  does  one  wish  to  think  that 
it  ia  deliberately  concealing  facts  from 
the  public.  It  is  hard,  however,  to  avoid 
reaching  either  one  conclusion  or  the 
other  or.  hideed.  both. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
first  supplemental  defense  appropriation 
bill  in  this  session  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  embodies  the 
$4.8  billion  which  the  House  authorized 
on  March  1. 

When  the  $4.8  billion  authorization  bill 
was  before  the  House,  I  pointed  out  that 
a  basic  issue  of  policy  was  Involved  It 
was,  I  said,  a  bill  to  finance  escalation, 
not  to  finance  an  existing  policy.  I 
spelled  out  in  my  speech  on  March  1  my 
reaaons  for  opposing  what  I  caUed  a 
policy  of  mindful  escalation  and  my  view 
that  a  policy  of  stabilization  should  be 
pursued.    What  I  said  then  applies  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  heart  of  this  ap- 
propriations bill  Is  the  $4.8  billion  which 
was  authorized  on  March  1.  In  effect, 
the  appropriation  contains  an  escalation 
rider.  It  is  not  simply  an  appropriation 
to  support  the  present  effort  in  Vietnam. 
The  funds  are  Intended  to  escalate  the 
war.  As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI, 
said -earlier  this  afternoon  that  "the  war 
will  escalate  and  grow  in  Intensity." 

This  Is  not  simply  an  appropriation  to 
provide  supplies  and  equipment  to  the 
courageous  American  fighting  men  who 
are  engaged  In  combat.  If  that  were  the 
purpose,  there  would  be  no  argtonent 
As  long  as  they  are  committed  to  battle, 
our  dedicated  forces  must  be  adequately 
equipped,  supplied,  and  protected  in 
carrying  out  assigned  missions.  The  real 
issue  is  the  policy  question  embedded  in 
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the    authorisation    and    now    in    the 
appropriation. 

In  my  speech  on  the  supplemental  de- 
fense authorisation  on  March  1.  I  dis- 
cussed what  I  understood  to  be  the  im- 
plications of  our  vote.  I  said  then  that  a 
debate  was  raging  between  those  who 
believe  that  we  should  stabilize  the  war 
ai)d  those  who  believe  that  we  should 
escalate  it  mindfully.  That  debate  stlU 
continues. 

The  only  opportunity  the  House  has  to 
express  its  views  on  foreign  policy  Is 
when  we  are  asked  to  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate funds.  If  we  are  to  participate 
In  this  debate  on  Vietnam  policy,  we  must 
do  so  this  afternoon.  An  affirmative 
vote,  no  matter  how  individual  Members 
of  the  House  may  regard  It,  will  be  In- 
terpreted by  the  administration  and  the 
public  as  a  full  endorsement  of  adminis- 
tration policy.  A  vote  for  this  bill  Is  a 
vote  for  the  escalation  rider  as  well. 

My  vote  this  afternoon  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  cast.  My  thoughts  are  very  much 
with  the  gallant  American  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam.  They  should  not  be  denied 
anjrthlng  they  need.  I,  too.  fought  in  a 
jimgle  war  in  the  Pacific  some  20  years 
ago.  However,  the  administration  has 
asked  us  to  appropriate  funds  to  allow 
the  President  to  escalate  the  war.  Once 
again  the  crucial  question  is  not  whether 
we  win  support  the  men  In  the  field,  but 
whether  we  will  give  the  President  the 
funds  to  commit  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  additional  young  men  to  this  war  on 
the  Asian  mainland.  As  the  Vietnam 
war  stands  today,  this  I  am  unwilling 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  pursuing  a 
policy  of  extended  escalation  leading  to 
an  imllmlted  war  in  an  "open-ended" 
military  situation,  as  Senator  Mans- 
field's report  described  it,  the  adminis- 
tration In  a  stabilized  situation  should 
explore  realistic  alternatives  to  escala- 
tion. As  I  have  said  so  often,  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  Is  not  susceptible  to  a 
wholly  military  solution.  It  must  be  re- 
solved polltlcaUy  and  diplomatically. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read 
the  bUl  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

■OONOmC    ASSIST AKCS 

Supporting  assistance 
I'or  an  additional  amount  tor  "Supporting 
aatlstance".  $315,000,000. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numljer  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  concerning  the  emer- 
Bency  fimd  of  $200  million. 

Is  this  in  the  nature  of  a  blank  check 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  or  to  the 
Executive,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
genUeman  wlU  yield.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  the  funds  for  military  con- 
struction or  the  contingency  fimd7 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
language  as  shown  in  the  report  on  page 
12— Secretary  of  Defense,  $200  million 
for  an  emergency  fund. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  military  con- 
struction. As  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
Dill  contains  $1  blUIon,  plus,  for  military 
construcUMi,  most  of  which  Is  In  Viet- 


nam. The  course  of  the  war  Is  rather 
unpredictable.  This  is  the  sum  of  money 
made  available  In  order  to  meet  the  situ- 
ations as  they  may  arise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  this  Is  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  construction? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  how  about  the  $100 
million  for  the  contingency  fund?  This 
seems  to  be  a  blank  check  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  was  disappointed  in  reading  the  hear- 
ings of  the  gentleman's  committee  on  this 
blU  in  that  there  was  no  Indication  as 
to  how  this  money  is  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further.  It  Is  a  contingency  fimd. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  how  a  contin- 
gency fund  will  be  used.  It  may  aU  be 
'osed  In  Vietnam  and  some  of  it  might  be 
used  in  Africa.  It  mlght»be  used  else- 
where. However,  It  Is  available  to  pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
this  area  of  activity. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  teU  xia 
how  It  might  be  used.  I  wish  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  use  it  at  alL 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  suggested  another  question  when 
he  said  "Africa." 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  as 
to  how  much  money  has  been  expended 
from  the  contingency  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  with  the  British  In  the 
outrageous  boycott  of  Rhodesia — In 
other  words,  using  contingency  funds  to 
pay  for  the  airlifting  of  oil  and  gasoline 
Into  Zambia,  which  has  been  cut  off 
from  Its  normal  supply  through  Rho- 
desia? 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Texas  bring 
us  up  to  date  on  how  ma  ly  millions  have 
been  expended  up  to  this  point  in  financ- 
ing the  British  boycott? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further.  I  am  not  able  myself  to 
give  the  gentleman  the  answer  as  to 
what  funds  may  have  been  expended  in 
connection  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  part  of  the  fear  that  I  have 
that  through  this  action  in  which  we  are 
presently  engaged — this  twycott  of  a 
friendly  government — we  may  be  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  another  war.  this 
time  on  the  continent  of  Africa? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  have  any  fear 
that  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  an- 
other war.  It  may  be  that  not  all  of  us 
fully  support  the  actions  with  respect  to 
Rhodesia,  but  this  Is  one  of  the  facets 
of  our  foreign  policy,  on  which  people 
may  differ.  However,  the  purpose  of  this 
fund  Is  certainly  not  primarily  for  use 
in  Africa,  but  to  be  available  If  necessary 
principally  for  swjtivltles  associated  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  It  could  be 
used  In  other  places. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  the  contingency 
fund  voted  for  the  President  Is  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  My  question  went 
to  how  much  has  been  used  and  how 
deeply  are  we  being  committed.  The 
Queen  of  England  served  notice  as  late  as 
last  week  that  If  necessary  the  British 
would  send  troops  to  Invade  Rhodesia, 
and  already  we  are  hearing  talk  of  the 


same  tactics  being  awUed  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa. 

Just  how  deeply  we  are  being  commit- 
ted is  a  grave  question  that  should  be 
of  concern  to  every  American. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Is  himself  an  Important 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  assume  he  Is  familiar  with  this 
matter  and  could  possibly  give  a  better 
answer  to  his  own  question  than  I  could. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  just  started  hearings  on  the  regular 
authorization  bUl  today,  and  It  wiU  be 
my  piupose  to  try  to  get  full  Irvformation. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  weU 
knows,  from  certain  Individuals  In  this 
Government. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  his  committee  had  de- 
veloped Information  that  I  did  not  find 
In  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  know  of  no  plan  to 
use  these  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Sxc.  103.  Appropriations  available  to  tb« 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  fiscal 
years  1S66  and  1967  shall  be  available  to 
support  Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World 
Porc«8  In  Vietnam  and  for  related  costs  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  determine:  Provided,  That 
unexpended  balances,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  of  funds  heretofore 
allocated  or  transterred  by  the  President  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  military  assist- 
ance to  support  Vietnamese  and  other  Free 
World  Forces  in  Vietnam  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  appropriation  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  mlUtary  func- 
tions (Including  construction),  to  be  merged 
with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
several  amendments  to  section  102  at  the 
desk  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  one  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXKDICXNT  OITSSKD  BT  MS.  MABOIT 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Marok:  On 
page  8.  line  3.  insert  "(a)"  lmmedlat«ly  after 
"Sec.  103.". 

On  page  8  line  S  Insert  "for  their  stated 
purposes"  Immediately  after  "available  '. 

On  page  S,  after  Une  16,  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
render  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  a  report  with 
respect  to  the  estimated  value  by  purpose,  by 
country,  of  support  ftirnlshed  from  such  ap- 
propriations". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fKHn  Texas  [Mr.  MahonJ  Is  recognized. 
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Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Cbalrman.  the  pur- 
pose of  '.his  amendment  \&  to  make  the 
language  of  the  blJl  compatible  with  the 
language  in  the  authorization  bill  which 
I  inderstand  was  signed  into  law  today. 
It  undertakes  to  improve  In  a  measure 
the  actual  wording  of  the  authorization. 

It  tightens  up  and  make  a  little  clearer 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  this  matter  The  language  In  section 
102  a.s  reported  reads; 

.Sic  103  Approprlatlona  available  to  the 
Dj-parimpnt  of  Defense  during  the  fiscal  years 
1^66  and  1967  shall  be  avaUable  to  sup- 
port Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  tn  Vietnam  and  for  relate<l  costs 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  determine:  Provided, 
Thac  unexpended  balances,  as  determined 
by  '.he  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  funds  here- 
tofore allocated  or  transferred  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  mlll- 
'^ry  assistance  to  suppvort  Vietnamese  and 
After  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam  shall 
be  transferred  to  any  appropriation  available 
to  trie  Oepiartment  of  Defense  for  military 
func'.ions  (Including  construction),  to  be 
mer«fpd  »rlth  and  to  be  available  for  the  same 
p  irprees  and  for  the  same  time  period  as 
the    appropriation    to   which   transferred. 

When  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to,  It 

will  read 

Sec  102.  (a I  Appropriations  available  to  the 
r>epartment  of  Defense  during  the  fiscal  years 
!96«  and  1967  shall  be  avaUable  for  their 
stated  purposes  to  support  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  In  Vietnam  and  for 
related  costs  on  such  terms  and  condlUons  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine: 
Provxdfd  That  unexpended  balances,  as  de- 
termined by  the  S«cre'a.-y  of  Defense,  of 
funds  heretofure  ailrx-ate^  r  transferred  by 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
military  aselstance  tr  support  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  f  rces  In  Vietnam  shall 
be  transferred  Vi  Ai.y  xpproprlatlon  available 
to  the  Departmer  t  uf  Defense  for  military 
functions  {Including  construction),  to  be 
merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same 
purpoBCB  and  for  the  same  time  period  as 
the    appropriation    to   which   transferred. 

[bi  W'thm  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
render  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  esUmated  value  by  purpose, 
t)y  country,  of  support  furnished  from  ap- 
proprlatlo/is  authorised  to  "be  made  under 
this  subsection. 

The  point  i£  to  require  reports  to  the 
CongreM  through  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees  within  30  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter  with  respect  to  the  esti- 
mated value  by  purpose  and  by  country 
of  support  furnished  from  these  appro- 
priations 

The  baaic  section  102  provides  that 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be  labeled 
Military  .-Ks-sL^tance"  may  be  spent  as 
direct  military  funds.  To  some  extent, 
l:i  the  future,  comparability  of  funding 
levels  will  thu.s  be  distorted  for  both  reg- 
ular nxllltary  functions  and  military  as- 
sistance It  Is  tlie  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to  require  that  Congress  be  In- 
formed of  the  best  estimates  of  the  uti- 
lization of  Uiese  funds. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  MAHON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma.". 

Mr  GROSS  The  purpose  of  section 
102  amd  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  agrees 


to  this,  is  to  provide  that  these  funds  are 
to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  bill  and  the  Congress  intends  that 
they  shall  be  spent;  is  that  correct? 

Jtr.  MAHON,    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  used  the 
words  "stated  purpose." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  for  stated  purposes 
such  as  procurement — providing  certain 
funds  for  procurement — or  for  person- 
nel— and  otherwise  to  support  our  allies 
including  the  Vietnamese.  The  Viet- 
namese have  about  850,000  men,  includ- 
ing local  police  forces,  under  arms.  This 
language  Is  designed  to  enable  our  Oov- 
ernment  to  support  appropriately  the 
efforts  of  those  who  fight  with  us. 

Mr  GROSS.    And  that  Is,  In  Vietnam? 

Mr,  MAHON.  In  Vietnam— yes,  of 
course. 

Mr  GROSS.    That  Is  the  intent? 

Mr,  MAHON.    Yes,  that  Is  the  intent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Intent  is  to  support 
the  forces — whatever  they  may  be — there 
are  too  few  there — but  to  support  the 
forces  In  Vietnam  and  not  somewhere 
else  In  the  world  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  certainly  the  In- 
tent of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  reports  were  to  come  di- 
rectly to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  In  the  House  and 
In  the  Senate? 

Mr,  MAHON.  That  Is  with  reference 
to  the  funds  that  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose under  the  provisions  of  section  102. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
raise  the  point,  but  I  believe  this  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  Is  a 
violation  of  rule  40  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  requires  reports  to 
come  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  House  as 
a  whole  rather  than  to  a  specific  com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  the  reports 
should  come  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  go  directly  to  a  committee 
and  bypass  the  membership  as  a  whole 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  of  the  membership  as  a 
whole  are  set  aside.  I  think  it  Is  an 
Important  point  although,  as  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  am  not  going  to  raise  the 
point  of  order.  But  I  would  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  would 
bring  their  bills  in.  when  they  call  for  re- 
ports, with  the  reports  to  come  tt^^e 
Speaker  and  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  rather  than  going  di- 
rectly to  a  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  genUeman 
has  made  a  good  point.  But,  of  course, 
anything  that  Is  made  available  to  the 
committees  is  made  available  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  Congress.  What  we 
are  doing  here  is  to  tie  it  In  with  the  au- 
thorization language  which  has  already 
been  Included  in  the  law  and  which  Is  the 
basis  for  the  langtiage  In  the  amendment. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  Intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  talked  this 
over  at  great  length  with  the  minority. 
We  certainly  agree  as  to  the  necessity 
for  this  amendment  and  heartily  sup- 
iwrt  it. 

The  language  of  section  102  as  pres- 
ently contained  in  H.R,  13546  can  readily 
be  Interpreted  to  give  extremely  wide 
latitude  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  provision  relates  to  military  assist- 
ance type  funds.  But  within  the  context 
of  military  assistance  the  present  lan- 
guage could  be  Interpreted  to  permit  the 
merger  of  unexpended  balances  of  fiscal 
year  1966  and  prior  year  military  assist- 
ance funds  and  future  funds  In  fiscal 
year  1967  for  South  Vietnam  with  the 
accounts  for  military  functions  to  be 
mingled  between  purposes.  In  other 
words  the  present  wording  of  the  bill 
was  susceptible  of  being  Interpreted  as 
unlimited  transfer  authority. 

This  provision  Is  required  because 
there  is  now  no  authority  to  use  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  any  purpose  other  than  support 
of  UJ3.  forces.  Military  assistance  funds 
are  now  appropriated  to  the  President 
and  allocated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  proposed  eimendment  does  not  re- 
ject the  request  for  authority  to  merge 
military  assistance  for  South  Vietnam 
with  military  functions  but  adds  limiting 
language  to  that  authority  in  two  re- 
spects. 

First.  It  limits  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity to  the  extent  that  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  for  a  particular 
purpose  must  be  kept  within  that  pur- 
pose. For  example,  persotmel  funds 
would  be  used  for  personnel,  operation 
and  maintenance  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  procurement  for  procure- 
ment, and  so  forth.  This  limitation  Is 
provided  by  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"for  their  stated  purposes." 

Second.  The  amendment  adds  a  new 
subsection  intended  to  assure  that  the 
Congress  be  kept  Informed  on  a  timely 
basis  of  the  use  of  these  funds  that  may 
be  made  available  for  the  support  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  under  the  authority  granted  in 
section  102.  The  amendment  also  states 
that  the  Information  be  broken  down  by 
purpose  and  country  In  order  to  Insure 
that  the  Intent  now  expressed  in  section 
<a)  be  adhered  to,  and  in  the  form  that 
Congress  will  have  the  capability  to  over- 
see that  It  Is. 

There  is  no  intent  to  create  any  con- 
dition that  will  prevent  our  troops  and 
the  troops  of  the  free  world  that  are 
assisting  us  from  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  funds  in  a  timely 
manner.  This  amendment  will  not  jeop- 
ardize this  process  in  the  least.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  make  sure  that  congressional 
control  Is  not  diluted.  The  conditions  as 
proposed  In  the  amendment  are  that 
these  fiscal  transactions  not  violate  the 
existing  appropriations  structure.  It 
makes  clear  that  this  provision  does  not 
authorize  any  unlimited  transfer  au- 
thority, and  that  Congress  be  kept  in- 
formed on  a  timely  basis. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  made  the 
stiggestion  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  Is  a  good  amendment 
and  I  am  pleased  to  offer  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  cc«icluded  ttie  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  and  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Wright, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (HJR.  13546) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Ls  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  389,  nays  3.  not  voting  39,  as 
follows: 

(RoUNo.38] 
YKAS— 689 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Oeorge  W. 
Andrews, 

Olean 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Aren<ls 
Ashbroek 
Ashley 
Aahmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Budstn 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
BekWDrth 
Belcher 


Bennett 

BsfTy 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatntk 

Boggs 

BolSUMl 

Boltota 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroytUU.  N.O. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanaa 

Burke 

BurlMOQ 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bymea,  WJ«. 

Oabaa 

CahUl 

Oallan 

OaDaway 

Camsroa 


Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Cbambeclain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cobelan 
Cotlmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Ccrbett 
Corman 
daley 
Cramer 
Culw 

Curtla 
CurtU 
DwMarto 


Dagu* 
Daniels 
Davis.  Wl*. 


del* 

Dtianor 

Dent 

Denton 

DerwlnAl 

Dlklnwn 

Diggs 

DlngeH 

Dole 

Dooobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncaa,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bdwards,  La. 

Krtenbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Rvins,  Tenn. 

PaUon 

Fartasteln 

Farnsley 

Parnum 

FtssceU 

Felftban 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Fora  Oerald  B. 

Ford 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellngbuysan 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Teno. 
Oarmata 
Oathlngs 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Glbbona 
OUbert 
OUUgan 
Gonzalez 
Orabowskl 
Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Orider 
OrlfOn 
OrUOths 
Gross 
Opover 
Oubser 
Oumey 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Haley 
BaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

H&naen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Ebtrrey.  ICcb. 
HattaawBjr 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hecbler 
HrirtoakI 
Henderson 
Herlong 
mcks 
HoUfleld 
HoUand 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuU 

Hungate 
Huot 

HutchlniKMi 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jaoobs 
jarman 


Joelson 

Jobnaon,  OaUf . 

Johnson,  OUa. 

Johnson.  Fa. 

Jon*s 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

JoDes.  K.C. 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keltfa 

Kelly 

Keogb 

King.  OaUf . 

King,  N.T. 

King.  Utah 

lUrwan 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupfennan 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

LennoD 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

llcOoweU 

McEwen 

McPall 

McOrath 

McMillan 

Maodonald 

MaeOregor 


QuIBmT 
Race 
Randaa 
Beain 


Burtoa,  Oallt. 


KAT»— a 
CooTara 


Ryan 


Klackle 
Madden 


MalUlard 

Marsh 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler 

MlUs 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MlnahaU 

Mlse 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 


Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nts 

O'Brien 

0"Hara,  lU. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O-KoDskl 

Olsen,  Moot. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'NelU, 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patmaa 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perklna 

PhUbln 

PicUa 

Pike 

Plmla 

Poa0e 

Poll 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

PuroeU 

Qule 


R«id.m. 

Beid.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rbodea,Pa. 

Rtrers,  B.C. 

Rivets.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Rogers,  na. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roooey,  Pa. 

Bos«nth*l 

Roatenkowskl 

Rousb 

Boybal 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfteld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

SchneebeU 

Schwetker 

Soott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

StafTord 

Staggers 

St&lbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleid 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague.  OaUt. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ThompsoQ.  Tex. 

momson.  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

T\iten 

UdaU 

TTUmaa 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgurtto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklna 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley        . 

White,  Idahtf 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

WUllams 

Wlson,  Bob 

WUaoQ. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydlsr 
Tates 
Toung 
Toimger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTIKO — M 


Adair 

Bartng 

BeU 

BoUlng 

Brock 

Brown.  OallX. 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUler 

Davis,  Oa. 

Devtne 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Ellsworth 


Fuqua 

OaUaghar 

Ooodell 

Hagen,  Calif. 

HaUeck 

Harvey.  Ind. 

McVlcker 

Maekay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin, 

Mathlas 

Matthews 


Moore 


PowsU 

Price 
Betnacke 

Resnlck 
Ronoallo 
RoudebuA 
Slsk 

"rBaguaiTax. 
Toll 
Walker,  Miss. 

wmis 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Mathlas.  > 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr,  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indlaiuk 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  KUsworth. 

Mr.  FUher  with  Mr.  HaUeek. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  MarUn  of  Massacba- 
■etta. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  WaUcn  of  MlssU- 
■Ippl. 

Mr.  Maekay  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Brock, 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  BoncaUo. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION    TO   REVISE    AND   EX- 
TEND REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  speak- 
ing on  the  bill  just  passed  may  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  perti- 
nent extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  HON,  CARL  ALBERT, 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA,  AS  SPEAK- 
ER PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  sua.  779 

Resolved,  That  Hon.  Cam.  Alsext,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  the  absence  ot  the  Speaker. 

Beaolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sea. 
ate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  eiec«on 
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1  the  Honorabla  C»mj.  Albsst  aa  Speaker  pro 
tempore  during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr  KEOOH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 

rei.tiori    ti.at    this   resolution    Is    being 

■*-red  d'.-  tne  request  of  the  dlsting\iished 

c-;>fa'iier  of  tl.e  House  of  Representatives. 

Th-  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills  .  The  question  Is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


SWEARING  IN  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr  AL.BERT  assumed  the  Chair  and 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to 
him  by  Mr  Ciller,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 


CONT-KRENCE  REPORT  ON  SUPPLE- 
MENT .\L,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION,     FISCAL     YEAR 

1966 

Mr  MORGAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
1  J!69  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
>i.-;tar.ce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  ajnendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bin  (H.R.  12752)  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  graduated  wlthhold- 
iitc  of  Income  tax  from  wages,  to  re- 
quire declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  to  self-employment  Income,  to 
accelerate  current  payments  of  esti- 
mated Income  tax  by  corporations,  to 
postpone  certain  excise  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, and  for  other  ptirposes." 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
ext.end  my  remarks. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Moiitana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  SiiT-^eon  General,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Public  Health  Service  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  for  the  conduct  and 
.■support  of  research  and  training  relating 
to  blindln«  eye  di.sea.ses  and  visual  dis- 
orders. Includi.^g  .•■esearch  and  training 
in  special  health  problems  relating  to 
the  mechanL-^m  of  ^ht  and  visual  func- 
tion. 

Sur.eys  disclosed  blindness  ranks  sec- 
ond to  cancer  as  the  aflUction  most 
feared  bv  American  people,  more  so  than 


heart  disease,  polio,  and  tuberculosis  or 
loss  of  Ilmbe. 

More  than  1  million  Americans  over 
40  have  glaucoma,  these  being  prime  tar- 
gets for  eventual  blindness.  Most  of 
them  have  never  heard  of  the  disease. 
More  than  10  million  throughout  the 
world  are  totally  blind. 

One  million  Americans  cannot  read 
ordinary  newspaper  type  with  the  aid  of 
glasses,  while  1  Vj  million  cu-e  blind  in  one 
eye. 

Ninety  million  Americans  suffer  from 
ocular  malfunction. 

The  National  Health  Education  Com- 
mittee discloses  that  incidence  of  cat- 
aract among  people  aged  60  is  nearly  60 
percent,  at  age  80  almost  100  percent. 

A  Gallup  survey  disclosed  that  one  out 
of  five  people  has  no  idea  what  a  cat- 
aract is,  and  even  the  most  educated 
have  only  a  vague  conception  of  what  is 
Involved  in  this  disease.  Lack  of  public 
knowledge  results  from  the  fact  so  little 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  eye  research. 

More  than  80  percent  of  all  loss  of 
vision  in  the  United  States  results  from 
diseases  whose  causes  are  unknown  to 
science.  Five  percent  are  the  result  of 
accidents. 

Visual  disorders  constitute  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  causes  of  disability. 
One-tenth  of  all  patients  seen  In  Ameri- 
can hospitals  are  eye  patients. 

In  1963  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  blind 
was  more  ban  $1  billion.  Moneys  in- 
vested In  eye  research  by  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  sources  amounted  to 
$9  million  that  same  year. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  EXDCUTIGN 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grave 
travesty  on  Justice  has  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  in 
the  name  of  social  and  economic  reform. 
The  public  Justification  for  this  execu- 
tion was,  and  I  quote  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post:  "to  fulfill  Ky's  pledge  to 
President  Johnson  at  the  Honolulu  Con- 
ference to  put  South  Vietnam's  social 
and  economic  house  in  order."  For  all 
the  influence  that  we  have  on  this  re- 
gime, we  did  nothing  to  stop  this  sense- 
less public  execution  which  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  whole  system  of  Justice. 

Out  of  the  Honolulu  Conference  came 
a  display  of  unity  of  purpose  of  our  two 
Governments.  There  was  renewed  good 
will  In  the  joint  resolve  and  reaffirma- 
tion to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
succeed  in  their  own  efforts  to  secure  a 
better  life,  but  this  recent  spectacular  ex- 
hibit of  totalitarian  edict  to  secure  cer- 
tain ends  points  to  the  vastly  different 
worlds  we  truly  live  in. 

General  Ky's  goals  and  ours  may  be 
the  same,  but  can  we,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Asians  whom  we  seek  to  influence  and  to 
save    from    communism,    embrace    his 


methods  of  the  firing  squful  by  our  si- 
lence and  our  acquiesence? 

I  urge  the  President  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident to  quickly  Intercede  (o  prevent 
these  extreme  measures  from  becoming 
the  means  by  which  all  of  his  social  and 
economic  problems  are  solved. 

Lest  we  make  a  mockery  of  our  valiant 
and  tragic  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our 
American  youth  who  need  to  have  com- 
plete faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  we  must  force- 
fully insist  that  its  leadership  under- 
stand and  apply  to  its  own  people  the 
same  moral  and  ethical  code  of  conduct 
that  has  caused  our  American  soldiers  to 
give  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  ideals 
of  a  democratic  society. 

This  barbaric  act  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  repeated.  To  accept  this  kind  of  a 
solution  to  an  economic  phenomenon  is 
to  invite  the  ea^  road  to  ultimate  ruin 
without  treating  the  cause  at  all.  A 
thousand  executed  profiteers  will  not 
buy  a  stable  economy  or  a  new  social 
order. 


THE  118TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  HUN- 
GARIAN INDEPE1«5ENCE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
special  pride  that  I  speak  today  on  the 
118th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising for  liberty  against  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

It  is  special  for  several  reasons. 

It  is  special  because  my  dear  friend  of 
many  years.  Bishop  Zoltan  Beky.  presi- 
dent of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Federa- 
tion of  America,  delivered  the  beautiful 
and  moving  prayer  heard  this  noon  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  special  because  people  who  love 
and  cherish  freedom  throughout  the 
world  have  a  particular  respect  for  the 
Hungarian  people.  They  have  always 
been  champions  of  liberty. 

And  it  is  also  special  because  one  of 
the  greatest  fighters  and  leaders  that 
freedom  ever  had — Louis  Kossuth — in- 
spired the  Hungarian  revolution  for  free- 
dc«n  we  are  observing  today. 

These  revolutionaries  for  freedom  were 
successful  In  their  fight  against  tyranny 
and  Louis  Kossuth  became  head  of  the 
Government.  But  their  freedom  did  not 
endure  and  the  revolution  was  over- 
throw by  th»  Hapsburg  dynasty. 

After  Kossuth  fled  to  Turkey,  he  later 
visited  the  United  States,  where  he  re- 
ceived many  honors  as  a  hero  of  free- 
dom. 

Judging  not  only  trom  his  deeds,  but 
from  the  words  of  praise  that  came  from 
some  of  America's  greatest  men,  Louis 
Kossuth  was  Indeed  great. 

GreeUng  him  at  Concord,  Ralph  Waldo 
Etoerson  called  Kossuth.  "Freedom's 
angel." 

Horace  Greeley,  another  literary  Im- 
mortal, said  of  Kossuth: 

Of  the  many  popular  leaders  who  were  up- 
heaved by  the  great  convulalonB  of  1848  into 
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the  full  sunlight  of  Buropean  celebrity  and 
American  popular  regard,  the  world  has  al- 
ready definitely  assigned  the  first  rank  to 
Louis  Kossuth,  advocate,  deputy,  finance 
minister,  and  finally  Oovemor  of  Hungary. 
Whlttier  lauded  him  as  "the  noblest 

guest." 

And  as  we  near  recent  history,  we  note 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1918  praised 
Kossuth  and  said : 

I  know  the  history  of  the  gallant  Magyar 
nation. 

Tribute  was  not  restricted  to  Ameri- 
cans of  renown.  The  famous  English 
economist  and  statesman  Cobden  de- 
clared: 

Kossuth  Is  certainly  a  phenomenon:  he  Is 
not  only  the  first  orator  of  his  age,  but  he 
unites  the  qualities  of  a  great  administrator 
with  high  morality  and  an  Indefatigable 
courage. 

Because  he  loved  freedom  so  deeply, 

Kossuth  recognized  despotism  and  always 
fought  it  vigorously — with  sword  and  pen. 
As  far  back  as  October  27,  1851,  he  ob- 
served: 

The  principle  of  evil  on  the  Continent  Is 
the  despotic  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
Russian  power.  Russia  Is  the  rock  which 
breaks  every  sigh  for  freedom. 

Louis  Kossuth  knew  the  threat  of 
Russia  even  then  but  he  also  knew  the 
promise  of  America.  For  about  116  years 
ago.  he  warned  a  gathering  In  Massachu- 
setts that,  "From  Russia,  no  sun  will  ever 
rise." 

But  he  had  faith  in  America's  purpose 
and  dream,  for  he  also  told  that  group: 

To  find  the  sunlight  where  It  most  spreads 
and  lightens  the  path  of  freedom,  we  must 
come  to  America. 

In  1852,  Kossuth  was  presented  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  also  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  did  not 
speak  long,  but,  as  always,  spoke  with 
eloquence.    He  said: 

It  Is  remarkable  that  while  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  through  all  the  past,  honors 
were  bestowed  upon  glory,  and  glory  was  at- 
tached only  to  success,  the  legislative  au- 
thorities of  this  great  Republic  bestow  the 
highest  honors  upon  a  persecuted  exile,  not 
conspicuous  by  glory,  nor  favored  by  success, 
but  engaged  In  a  Just  cause.  There  Is  a 
triumph  of  republican  principles  In  this  fact. 

Later,  Louis  Kossuth,  in  heavy  demand 
as  a  brilliant  speaker,  gave  almost  300 
public  addresses,  all  unforgettable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  of  tribute  to 
the  Hungarian  people,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
clude, because  our  hearts  and  thoughts 
are  full  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Since  Louis  Kossuth  will  always  be  the 
symbol  of  the  courageous  and  freedom- 
loving  Himgarlan  people,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  poem  written  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  named  "Koasutli." 

Land  of  the  Magyars,  though  It  be 
The  tyrant  may  relink  hla  chain. 

Already  thine  the  victory. 

As  Just  future  measures  gain. 

Thou  hast  succeeded,  thou  hast  won 
The  deathly  travail's  amplest  worth, 

A  nation's  duty  thou  hast  done, 
Giving  a  hero  to  our  earth. 

And  Daniel  Webster  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  Louis  Kossuth  on 
January  6.  1852.  His  words  express  the 


feelings  I  have  for  the  Hungarian  people 
on  this  day  of  remembrance — and  I  be- 
lieve the  feelings  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues.   Said  Webster: 

Hungary  stands  out  far  above  her  neigh- 
bors m  all  that  respects  free  Institutions, 
constitutional  government  and  a  hereditary 
love  of  liberty. 

How  true  these  words  are  even  114 
years  later. 

The  free  world  virlll  always  remember 
and  admire  the  courage  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  in  1956,  when  they  rebelled 
against  the  tyranny  of  communism. 
Their  courage  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
entire  world. 

I  visited  Hungary  last  November  and 
I  observed  with  my  own  eyes  that  the 
people  there  have  no  frt^dom  under 
communism.  Russian  soldiers  with  ma- 
chine guns  make  the  whole  country  a 
jail.  The  people  seem  lethargic — almost 
as  if  life  Is  not  worth  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  1 18th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  uprising  for  liberty,  let 
us  pray  to  God  that  once  again — soon — 
Hungary  will  be  free. 


OREGON  COUNTY,  MO.,  MOVES 
AHEAD  WITH  NEW  CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  the  Missouri  State  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  Commis- 
sion authorized  the  people  of  Oregon 
County  to  move  ahead  in  the  protection 
and  sound  development  of  their  soil  and 
water  resources  by  approving  a  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  for  that 
county.  This  action  resulted  from  a  ref- 
erendum In  which  the  people  of  Oregon 
County  voted  for  a  conservation  district. 
Incidentally,  this  vote  of  approval  was 
382  to  20. 

I  have  been  extremely  pleased  with  the 
stepped-up  Interest  In  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  In  Missouri. 
Thirty-one  have  been  formed  in  the  last 
6  years,  accoimting  for  nearly  half  of  the 
68  that  have  been  formed  since  1944. 
I  believe  that  this  indicates  recognition 
of  the  benefits  of  sound  consen'ation  and 
development.  I  believe  that  it  also  In- 
dicates recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
district  mechanism  through  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Federal  agencies  can  channel  help  to 
rural  individuals  and  conununlties.  It  is 
a  healthy  trend  and  I  hope  will  continue. 

Conservation  districts  have  proved  to 
be  a  sound  way  for  communities  to  work 
together  and  plan  for  not  just  the  pres- 
ent but  for  the  long-term  needs  of  the 
community.  Their  objectives  to  manage 
the  land  and  water  resources  soundly 
while  developing  them  assures  a  commu- 
nity of  resources  that  will  remain  an 
asset  for  future  economic  growth.  The 
reasons  for  supporting  this  vital  con- 


servation movement  are  valid — whether 
viewed  from  the  point  of  the  care  of  re- 
sources themselves,  or  whether  from  the 
point  of  the  economic  value  these  re- 
sources have  in  the  community. 

The  congressional  district  which  I 
represent — in  which  this  new  conserva- 
tion district  Is  located — is  a  highly  pro- 
ductive area  and  represents  a  large  part 
of  the  agricultural  income  of  the  State. 
I  have  observed  some  of  the  conserva- 
tion work  that  local  people  have  done  to 
overcome  water  management  and  fiood 
problems.  Some  of  these  problems  the 
individual  farmer  can  handle  by  him- 
self. Many  require  broader  technical 
assistance  such  as  is  available  through 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
Many  of  the  resource  problems  are  of  a 
commtinity  nature  where  a  group  ap- 
proach is  required.  Here  again,  the  con- 
servation district  provides  coordinated 
action.  Its  farsighted  and  comprehen- 
sive resource  inventories  and  programs 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  community  because  they  are 
planned  and  carried  out  by  local  people. 

I  commend  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  for  the  vital  role  they  have 
taken  in  community  development  and  I 
am  gratified  that  Oregon  County  has 
Joined  their  ranlcs.  and  am  hopeful  that 
the  few  remaining  counties  in  the  10th 
district  which  do  not  have  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  benefits  which  they  might 
derive  from  the  creation  of  such  districts. 


OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to^revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
ings are  now  imderway  on  the  poverty 
program.  Congressman  Quix  and  I  are 
pressing  for  consideration  of  our  pro- 
posal to  substitute  an  opportunity  cru- 
sade for  the  misfiring  war  on  poverty. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Shrlver  testified  rather 
superficially  on  a  variety  of  issues. 
Among  other  things.  In  his  prepared  tes- 
timony, he  made  the  Incredible  state- 
ment: 

since  last  summer  fewer  than  60  Inellglbles 
have  been  discovered  In  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

The  very  next  day.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
contradicted  Mr.  Shrlver  by  admitting 
that  at  least  5,000  to  6,000  enrollees  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  been 
found  ineligible  and  dropped  since  last 
summer;  1,700  were  dropped  in  Chicago 
alone  since  January  1.  Now  they  are 
saying  that  these  are  welfare  cases, 
barely  exceeding  the  strict  poverty  stand- 
ards. Well,  a  quick  spot  check  of  widely 
dispersed  records  In  Chicago  gives  quite 
a  different  picture.  Although  arbitrary 
handling  of  the  hearings  prevented  me 
from  questioning  Mr.  Shrlver  on  these. 
here  are  some  samples.  I  have  removed 
the  names  of  the  enrollees  to  spare  them 
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embarrassmcr.'.  no*pver.  they  axe  avail- 
able to  offidaia  wno  may  be  intereat-ed 

Male  enroLlee.  17  farraiy  of  four  tamer 
nead  of  household,  Income  JU.OOO  a  year. 

Maie  er.rollec.  19.  faniUy  oJ  f5ve  faiKcr 
liead  of  hoiisehold.  income  I10J200  a  year 

Female  enroliee.  19.  feuruiy  of  twf>  — 
iiousewife  wltn  rio  clilidren — hu.sba.-id 
head  of  household,  mccme  $5,000 -piius  a 
jear 

Pemaie  enroliee  13  family  of  three — 
an  only  child— father  and  moilaer  both 
work,  earn  Jointly  $150  per  week. 

Female  enroliee.  2")  family  of  three — 
an  only  child — fa'.ner  nead  of  household. 
income  $7  500  a  year 

Male  enroliee,  17,  family  of  six,  father 
head  of  household,  income  $7,000-pliix  a 
year 

Maie  enroliee,  19,  family  of  five,  grand- 
father head  of  household.  Income  $7,000- 
plus  a  year 

Male  enrol lef  18,  family  of  tlx,  father 
and  mother  Do'.h  worK,  earn  jointly  $500 
a  month. 

Male  enroliee  20  faLmily  of  f^ve,  father 
head  of  household   ir.con;?  $5  400  a  year. 

This  Is  the  proarani  suppoaed  to  help 
poor  youngsters  *ho  are  school  dropouta 
or  Ulceiy  dropouts  for  r^a-sona  of  poverty. 
Obviously,  a  full  inve.stiKatlon  would  re- 
veal many  times  mor*-  than  ifr,  Kirlver's 
50  Inellglbles  In  Chicago  alone.  And  no 
wonder  Last  November  the  public  rela- 
tions representative  for  the  Chicago 
poverty  program  s'ated 

We  don  t  know  wtiat  t,ii«  famlllee  of  lElds 
make  No  straight  flat  flgxire  on  what  an 
applicant  fajniUy  should  make  has  b«en  set. 
We  have  no  staUatics  on  Lncomaa  of  the  fam- 
Ules  of  the  kids  In  the  Corpe,  We  assume 
that  ahen  «•?  -»'e!ve  a  name  from  the 
rainoU  stare  Emp;.  vment  Senrlce.  the  candi- 
date namad  l«  q'ja.U'icd. 

.\i  that  tfln*;  the  executive  director  of 
the  CThlcago  program  was  quoted  as 
follows : 

It  la  abaolutely  correct  that,  until  today, 
no  means  test  was  given  In  recruiting. 

Almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  en- 
rolleea  In  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in 
Chicago  had  to  be  dropped  because  they 
exceeded  the  income  requirement.  At  the 
same  ume  the  poverty  director  in 
Chicaecc  admits  that  there  are  at  least 
35,000,  and  others  estimate  up  to  60.000, 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  22  Ln  Chicago  who  fully  meet  the 
poverty  standards  for  Neighborhood 
Youiii  Corps  but  weren't  given  a  chance, 

Mr  Spealcer,  these  are  not  Isolated 
cases;  they  prevail  all  over  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  1.700  dropped  In 
Chicago  Mr  Jack  Howard,  director  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  admitted 
that  about  2,000  In  New  York  City  and  at 
least  1. 000  in  Los  Angeles  were  ineligible. 
That  is  close  to  5,000  ineliglbles  from 
three  clUes  alone. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  will  discuss 
ether  serious  violations  in  the  poverty 
proKrain  in  Chicago.  In  the  meanwhile. 
let  me  emphasize  that  the  Quie-Goodell 
opportunity  cposade  would  correct  these 
deficiencies  and  put  50,000  youngsters 
into  productive  Jobs  in  private  enter- 
prise through  a  new  Industry  Youth 
Corps'? 


DEyENDINO  PREiX>OM  WITH 


Mr,    SAYLOR.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   aric 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  tnchide 
extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Permsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
month  Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
board.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  and  a 
native  of  my  hometown,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  founders  day  banquet  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
Since  a  portion  of  it  deals  with  the  fiscal 
responsibilities  of  Congress,  I  commend 
Mr  Blough '8  presentation  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Without  question,  lack  of  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  in  re- 
questing appropriations  and  lack  of  re- 
straint on  the  the  part  of  Congress  in 
making  such  funds  available  are  the  ma- 
jor provocations  In  an  inflationary  trend. 
They  are  the  principal  Impediments  to 
holding  onto  the  value  of  our  money. 

Providing  the  finest  equipment  and 
tools  of  war  is  the  topmost  consideration 
at  this  time.  As  Mr,  Blough  has  estab- 
lished, however,  this  cost  has  not  reached 
a  point  where  it  can  be  tagged  as  the  sole 
reason  for  the  growing  excess  of  Federal 
expenditures  over  Federal  income.  TTie 
real  culprit  Is  bureaucratic  waste,  and  It 
cannot  be  tolerated  If  Congress  has  any 
intention  of  holding  the  line  against  the 
destructive  forces  of  inflation. 

Under  tmanlmotis  consent.  Mr. 
Blough 's  address  appears  herewith: 

Founders  day  tn  any  university  provides  a 
welcome  opporfunlty  to  Indulge  In  recoUee- 
Uona  of  past  acblevements.  It  senrea  to  re- 
call the  humble  beginnings  of  what,  in  thla 
ease,  has  proven  to  be  a  monumental  educa- 
tional venture  that  was  undertaken  more 
tbam  a  century  ago.  Everyone  associated 
with  Washington  University  may  well  be 
proud  of  its  history,  its  traditions,  and  of  its 
past  performance  which  welgtiB  so  heavily  aa 
a  promise  for  the  future. 

People  have  come  to  expect  great  things 
of  this  university  and  of  its  graduates;  and 
K  I  do  not  dwell,  tonight,  upon  the  com- 
mendable degree  to  which  these  expectations 
have  been  fuiailed.  it  is  only  t>ecause  I  am 
understandably  reluctant  to  do  anything 
which  might  cdhtrtbtrte  to  Inflation — eren 
of  the  ego. 

But  founders  day,  as  you  observe  It  on  this 
campus,  has  a  current  purpose  which  trans- 
cends the  mere  recognition  of  a  fine  and 
noble  tradition.  It  provides  a  unique  oc- 
casion to  contemplate  contemporary  issues 
of  mounting  Importance,  Many  of  you  will 
recall  that  last  year,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  discussed  with  you  the 
"foundations  of  freedom"  as  those  founda- 
tions are  Imbedded  in  the  law.  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  BlU  of  Rights.  And  In  doing 
so.  he  shed  much  penetrating  light  upon  an 
issue  of  profound  importance  to  the  future 
of  tills  NaUon. 

Tonight,  I  should  like  to  consider  with  you 
another  aspect  of  freedom  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  Imminent  importance  and  which 
certainly  touches  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  It 
concerns  the  preservation  ot  economic  free- 
dom in  America  whUe  we  seek  to  defend  the 
political  freedom  of  other  peoples  throu^- 
out  the  world. 


As  we  meet  b«r«,  w«  ar*  eonlronted  by 
the  fact  that  d«aplt«  prodigtoiw  efforts  to 
reach  a  negotuted  p«a«e.  our  VtMan  U  en- 
gaged in  what  might — U  you  wish — he  called 
a  negotiated  war.  Two  hundred  thousand 
American  men  are  now  ftghtinj  m  Vietnam. 
Each  month,  some  thousands  of  others  axe 
receiving  their  "greetings'  from  Uncle  Sam. 
And  present  Indlcatlooa  are  that  before  the 
year  is  out  the  number  of  Anterloan  tix>ope 
engaged  in  tills  conflict  will  have  more  than 
doubled. 

So  for  the  fourth  time  In  this  century. 
American  youth  has  answered  the  call  to 
repel  aggrcealon  In  foreign  lands,  to  protect 
a  foreign  people  against  subjogaUon,  Inflltra- 
tion,  and  subversion,  and  to  help  them  find 
a  solution  to  their  own  problems. 

In  this  effort  our  men  are  heavily  handi- 
capped by  a  J\mgle-type  existence,  by  a  cli- 
mate and  terrain  that  is  alien  to  anything 
they  have  known,  by  extended  supply  lines 
reaching  halfway  around  the  world,  by  in- 
adequate help  from  moet  of  the  other  free 
nations,  and  by  extreoM  barriers  to  under- 
standing. 

Meanwhile,  among  our  people  here  at 
home,  there  are  some  who  question  vehe- 
mently the  necessity,  the  wisdom  or  even 
the  morality  of  our  involvement  In  this  war. 
And  this,  too.  Is  an  exercise  of  freedocn  that 
few  of  us  would  seek  to  deny.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever deeply  we  may  disagree  wltii  such  ex- 
pressions. 

But  there  is  one  basic  point.  I  believe, 
upon  which  true  Americans  can  never  dis- 
agree: That  everything  needed  to  protect 
the  Uvea  of  our  soidlera  tn  Vietnam 
shall  be  provided  to  the  limit  of  our  na- 
tional resources,  both  material  and  human. 
If  the  sacrifice  of  economic  freedom  will,  in 
fact,  hasten'  the  winning  of  the  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  reduce  our  casualties  there, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  loyal  opposition  to 
such  a  BSMn'lfice.  But  U.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  economic  freedoms  which  have  made 
this  Nation  the  moet  productive  In  the 
world  are — as  I  believe  them  to  be — a  unique 
source  of  our  military  and  economic 
strength,  then  we  should,  and  must,  defend 
and  preserve  them  In  the  national  interest. 

In  short,  the  question  before  tis  is:  To 
what  degree  may  we  assist  In  the  fight  for 
freedom  by  relying  upon  freedom — freedom 
in  production,  freedom  to  buy  and  sell,  and 
freedom  in  occupation?  Or  must  we  revert 
to  wartime  types  of  wage  controls,  or  price 
controls,  materiel  controls  and  even  controls 
of  movement  among  occupations  in  order,  as 
a  nation,  to  wage  the  defense  of  freedom? 

The  question  Is  a  grave  one;  and  it  is  none 
too  early  to  explore  It  now  In  the  cool,  un- 
emotional light  of  reason  and  fact;  for  the 
good  sense  and  the  patriotic  endeavors  of 
the  American  people  will  have  much  to  do 
with  determining  its  solution.  What  the 
people  think,  and  what  they  say  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress,  is  certain  to  influ- 
ence the  final  decision  since  eventually — 
under  our  system  erf  laws — Congress  must 
make  that  decision. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  three  aspects  of  this 
question.  Do  the  pressures  generated  by  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  plus  tboae  created  by  a 
rapidly  growing  economy,  make  controls  nec- 
essary now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future?  Do 
the  economic  disruptions  caused  by  controls 
themselves  negate  or  outweigh  the  benefits 
to  be  expected  from  them?  Are  other,  less 
disruptive  means  available  for  tiae  in  dealing 
with  these  pressures? 

Turning  first  to  the  question  of  neoeaslty, 
we  recall  that  in  World  War  n  and  again 
during  the  Korean  conflict  controls  were  im- 
posed upon  production,  distribution,  wages 
and  prices  in  order  to  channel  the  necessary 
portion  of  our  Qroas  National  Product  Into 
the    war  effort.     How   then  do   conditions 
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today  compare  with  those  that  existed  be- 
fore? 

Well,  at  the  peak  of  World  War  n.  defense 
expenditures  averaged  atwut  $84  billion  a 
year  and  exceeded  40  percent  of  the  total 
GNP.  At  the  height  of  the  Korean  war,  they 
were  almost  $49  billion  and  accounted  for 
13  V^  percent  of  the  ONP,  Iiast  year  they 
amounted  to  $60  billion;  but  they  repre- 
sented only  ly^  percent  of  the  ONP.  That 
is  l>ecause  the  ONP  Itself  has  more  than 
trebled  since  World  War  II,  and  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  peak  Korean  year  of  1953. 

During  the  present  year  tt  is  estimated 
that  our  total  defense  expenditures  may  rise 
to  $60  billion  which  would  still  be  less  than 
6'/4  percent  of  the  anticipated  ONP;  and  they 
would  have  to  mount  to  an  astronomical  $100 
billion  in  order  to  reach  the  13'^  i)ercent 
rate  that  prevailed  at  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war.  That  is  far  beyond  any  pro- 
jected requirement  of  the  action  In  Vietnam. 

As  for  manpower,  it  must  be  noted  here 
also  that  the  national  labor  force  has  sub- 
stantially increased  in  numbers  during  the 
past  20  years. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  there  were 
11,500,000  men  In  our  Armed  Porcee— or 
nvi  percent  of  the  total  latjor  supply.  Dur- 
ing Korea,  there  were  3,500,000  men  In  the 
military,  representing  over  6  percent  of  the 
labor  force;  and  about  476,000  of  these  were 
actually  engaged  in  Korea. 

Last  year,  some  2.800,000  men  were  in  the 
armed  forces  and  this  accounted  for  only 
3.6  percent  of  the  labor  supply.  Future  re- 
quirements, as  presently  projected,  could  call 
for  an  additional  300,000  men  In  the  services; 
but  even  If  that  number  were  to  rise  to  500,- 
OOO,  the  military  drain  on  the  national  lat>or 
force  would  amount  to  only  about  4  percent 
as  compared  to  more  than  5  percent  during 
the  Korean  conflict. 

And  as  for  Vietnam  itself,  the  300,000  men 
now  stationed  there  constitute  only  one- 
fourth  of  I  percent  of  our  national  labor  sup- 
ply; and  President  Johnson  reports  that  the 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  for 
the  war  "accounts  for  less  than  IVi  percent 
of  our  groos  national  product." 

So  it  is  evident.  I  think,  that  Vietnam  Is 
not  the  primary  source  of  the  economic  pres- 
sures we  are  experiencing.  Vietnam  may 
provide  an  excuse  for  the  advocacy  of  con- 
trols. But  It  is  not  a  reason  for  them;  and. 
if  we  seek  out  the  major  cauab  of  these  pres- 
sures, we  must  look  to  the  unusually  rapid 
rate  of  our  economic  growth  in  the  non- 
military  areas. 

Last  year,  the  American  economy  grew  at 
a  greater  rate  than  that  of  any  other  major 
industrial  nation  In  the  world.  After  cor- 
recting for  rising  prices,  the  real  rate  of 
growth  was  by^  percent;  and  all  of  this  new 
activity  increased  the  demand  for  manpower, 
snd  the  upward  pressure  on  wages  and  prices. 

During  the  19e0'8.  the  expansion  of  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit  has  l>een  at  twice 
the  rate  prevailing  in  the  late  1960's,  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  at  all  levels — Federal. 
State,  and  local — have  increased  65  percent 
since  Korea  even  though  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  rise  in  military  outlays.  Thus 
virtually  all  of  this  increase  has  occurred  on 
the  nondefense  side  of  the  ledger. 

As  a  result,  a  head  of  economic  steam  Is 
building  up  to  a  point  which  Is  beginning 
to  cause  national  concern  lest  it  break  out 
in  a  burst  of  rising  wages  and  prices.  And 
this  concern  Is  understandable  at  a  time 
when  w*  are  confronted  by  a  stubbornly 
continuing  imbalance  of  international  pay- 
ments, a  worrisome  outflow  of  our  dwindling 
gold  supply,  the  need  to  widen  the  narrowing 
gap  in  our  favorab\e  balance  of  trade,  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar  as  a  medium  of  internaUonal  ex- 
change. 

Trying  to  find  out  how  long  we  can  con- 
tain thU  mounting  head  of  steam  whUe  con- 


tinuing to  heat  up  the  boUer  is  something 
like  playing  Russian  roulette.  Certainly  we 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  no  matter  how 
hard  we  try  to  hold  back  the  hand  on  the 
pressure  grage.  For  the  present  we  are  pin- 
ning our  faith  upon  the  willingness  and  the 
ability  of  both  industry  and  labor  to  comply 
voluntarily  with  the  governmental  guide- 
poets  established  seme  years  ago;  and  while 
a  considerable  degree  of  price  stability  has 
been  achieved  during  this  period — especiaUy 
in  the  more  visible  industries  where  a  certain 
amount  of  "persuasion"  could  be  applied — 
the  boiler  is  clearly  beginning  to  leak. 

For  the  entire  nongovernmental  sector  of 
the  econocny,  employee  compensation  per 
man-hour  has  risen  more  than  output  per 
man-hovir  in  each  of  the  past  3  years;  so  unit 
labor  costs  have  kept  mounting.  Across  the 
economy  generally,  labor  settlements  last 
year  exceeded  the  guldepost  limits  of  3.2  per- 
cent; and  a  recent  release  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  reports  that  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry, for  example,  wages  and  benefits  rose 
4.8  percent  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  while 
their  study  of  a  limited  number  of  these 
labor  contract*  negotiated  in  1965  revealed 
Increases  averaging  6.1  percent  and  ranging 
up  to  8.3  percent. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  rising  costa 
and  of  the  increased  economic  activity  gen- 
erally, the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
11  percent  since  1957-69,  and  the  tempo  has 
accelerated  recently.  In  fact  I  might  add, 
parenthetically,  that  during  the  7  years  since 
the  end  of  1958.  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  about  six  times  as  much  as  the  price  of 
finished  steel.  But  I  mention  that  only  In 
passing. 

Further  energizing  this  trend  toward 
higher  wages  and  consequent  rising  prices 
is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  practically  full 
employment,  and  there  is  an'actual  shortage 
of  slUlled  workers.  Only  about  4  percent  of 
the  labor  force  is  presently  classified  as  un- 
employed, and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers reports  that  this  figure  will  drop  to 
3^4  percent  for  the  current  year  and  will  be 
well  below  that  level  at  year's  end.  Among 
married  men,  unemployment  is  now  down 
to  2  percent  and  is  still  declining. 

Under  all  of  these  circumstances,  it  will 
clearly  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain an  acceptaole  degree  of  wage  and  price 
stability  through  the  publication  of  guide- 
posts  and  the  powers  of  Presidential  persua- 
sion; and  the  question  arises:    "What  next?" 

Bo  the  situation  that  confronts  us  today 
Is  much  like  that  which  prevailed  at  the 
end  of  1950,  when  the  United  States  had 
started  down  the  road  to  wage  and  price 
controls.  Then,  as  now,  the  rockd  was  paved 
vnth  requests  for  a  voluntary  freeze;  and 
standards  for  the  freeze  were  being  drawn 
up.  Under  the  pressures  of  that  day,  the 
prices  of  many  products  were  rising:  and  the 
prospect  of  price  control,  Itself,  added  greatly 
to  these  pressures  as  producers  and  mer- 
chants sought  to  cover  their  rising  costs 
before  the  freeze  hit  them.  Production 
shifted  from  lower  price  lines  to  more  ex- 
pensive, and  more  profitable  goods;  and  re- 
tailers built  their  Inventories  to  a  record 
high,  thus  adding  to  demand  in  an  already 
overheated  economy. 

But  before  we  travel  that  road  again,  let 
us  stop,  look,  and  listen,  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  talk  of  controls  and  quite  another  thing 
to  survive  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
for  a  limited  period  they  can  and  do  hold 
down  the  lid  on  prices.  There  is  also  no 
doubt,  however,  that  they  create  scarcity 
and  thus  add  to  the  economic  pressures  that 
caused  their  adoption  in  the  first  place. 
Some  of  us  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the 
controls  of  20  years  ago  wUl  recall  the  butter 
that  was  sold  from  under  the  counter  to 
favored  customers,  and  the  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  merchandise  that  occurred  aa 
producers  and  merchants  were  often  forced — 


at  the  peril  of  their  own  survival — ^to  pay 
hlgher-than-ceUlng  prices  or  purchaees  In 
order  to  get  the  materials  to  keep  their  busi- 
nesses running. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  wasteful  deployment 
of  manpower  at  a  time  when  a  shortage  of 
manpower  already  exists.  Under  the  normal 
operation  of  a  free  market,  the  people  them- 
selves— as  buyers — determine  what  man- 
power will  be  allocated  to  what  production. 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  buy  a  certain 
product,  then  that  product  will  no  longer 
be  made  and  the  manpower  will  go  elsewhere 
to   produce   what   Is   wanted   and   needed. 

Controls  not  only  wipe  out  this  self- 
adjusting,  competitive  mechanism,  but — by 
their  almost  unbelievable  complexity — they 
create  enormous  new  manpower  demands  in 
the  administration  and  the  application  of 
the  regulations. 

To  Illustrate,  let  me  recall  that  during  the 
Korean  war.  United  States  Steel  s  operations 
were  under  control  by  eight  different 
Federal  agencies,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  the  National  Production  Author- 
ity and  the  Office  of  Price  StabUization, 

Regulations  and  directives  of  the  National 
Production  Authority  aggregated  about  300,- 
000  words  and  underwent  approximately  400 
amendments,  supplements,  revocations,  and 
directions. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  Issued  37 
different  regulations  applying  to  our  business. 
One  celling  price  regulation  alone  consisted 
of  almost  30,000  words  and  was  amended  41 
times  with  20  supplemental  regulations.  So 
estimate  if  you  can  the  number  of  account- 
ants, lawyers,  engineers,  and  others  required 
to  keep  up  with  these  regulations;  expand 
that  to  cover  all  the  businesses  In  the  coun- 
try, big  and  smaU;  add  the  thousands  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  these  con- 
trols on  the  Oovemment  side,  and  you  come 
up  with  some  idea,  at  least,  of  the  great 
wastage  of  manpower  that  is  Inherent  In  the 
mere   application   of   controls   themselves. 

But,  you  may  ask,  can  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— in  the  absence  of  controls — get  what 
it  needs  to  carry  on  its  military  efforts?  The 
answer  is  that  it  can  and  it  does.  We  already 
have  a  system  of  priorities  under  which  De- 
fense has  first  claim  on  essential  production. 

But  will  not  the  Government  have  to  pay 
more  than  it  should?  And  the  answer  to 
that  is  also  simple;  for  the  Government  Is 
the  sole  buyer  of  war  material  while  there 
are  many  sellers  competing  for  its  business. 
Thus  we  have  the  opposite  of  a  monopoly — 
a  monopsony.  And  as  a  monopsony,  the 
Government  imposes  conditions  of  purchase 
under  which  it  exercises  the  right  to  rene- 
gotiate contracts  and  to  reclaim  an  adjudi- 
cated part  of  the  purchase  price  if  the  proflts 
on  the  sale  are  deemed  too  large. 

But  then,  you  may  ask,  how  about  the 
average  fellow,  the  pensioner,  or  widow  liv- 
ing on  a  flxed  income.  Without  controls,  is 
there  any  better  way  of  keeping  prices  from 
skyrocketing?  And  here,  I  can  only  think 
of  the  ardent  young  suitor  whose  proposal 
of  marriage  had  been  flrmly  rejected  by  the 
girl  of  his  dreams. 

"Tell  me."  be  pleaded,  "la  there  anyone 
else?" 

"Oh.  Elmer,"  she  replied,  "there  must  be," 

So  It  Is  with  controls.  There  must  be  bet- 
ter solutions;  and  I  believe  that  there  are. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  recognize  that 
our  productive  capacity  in  America  is  ex- 
panding substantially  every  year;  so  there 
is  an  ever -Increasing  supply  of  goods  and 
services  to  meet  our  Nation's  demands,  both 
military  and  civilian. 

The  President  has  called  upon  business  to 
exercise  restraint  in  its  pricing  policies;  and 
has  asked  labor  unions  to  keep  their  demands 
within  certain  bo«||dB.  Here  it  mtist  be 
said  that  the  two  problems  are  somewhat 
different  Among  businesses  there  is  a  high 
degree  ot  competition  which  tends  to  repress 
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pnc.es.  but  Among  unloxu  there  U  aiao  a 
hi^a  decree  ot  competlUon — more  in  the 
uaiur?  oi  poUttcal  competlUOD — whlcb  tends 

■.    er'ip'v  to  ejK^nlate  wages 

Pur  fxample,  trans)  i  vorkers  In  New  Tork 
Tf^--nuy  nor  VAge  and  benefit  tncreaaea  far 
.:;  excess  or  f^uidepoat  limits:  and  now  It  Is 
:«r.nou:ic«c  tr.a;  the  New  York  City  Police 
will  u-<eic  Da  c>o<«u  that  wUl  also  shatter 
the  gruldepof-R  -c-.   ept. 

It  go*-^  ->-"ir.  1',  ksylng  that  among  labor 
unions  V  i  .  *-;  find  Just  as  many  patriotic 
and  ci«li~  itc'l  .-.••n  as  In  any  other  segment 
of  our  Mv.etT  These  men,  howerer,  have  a 
real  problem.  They  feel  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstance  to  demand  "more"  In  behalf 
of  the  Individuals  they  represent.  That  Is 
their  function  and  their  ]ob,  and  It  Is  asking 
much  of  them  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  restraint. 

Similarly  It  Is  the  Inescapable  obligation 
of  business  managers  to  keep  their  enter- 
prises healthy  and  to  generate  the  profit 
necessary  to  keep  America's  Industrial  facili- 
ties modem  and  competitive — not  only  In  the 
interest  of  the  owners  but  In  the  national 
Interest  m  well  80  there  must  be  some 
wage  and  prlf-e  ftexlbllUy  to  accommodate 
the  myriad  changes  that  occur  from  day  to 
day.  Tet  I  believe  that  the  wiser  beads  In 
the  leadership  or  both  labor  and  business  will 
recognise  that  the  exercise  of  restraint  In 
the  highest  possible  degree  Is  imperative  at 
a  time  when  the  probable  alternatives  are 
rising  costs  and  runaway  prices  or  disruptive 
controls 

But  restraint  is  not  a  one-way  street,  and 
no  matter  how  diligently  and  patriotically 
business  and  labor  may  try  to  plug  the  leaks 
In  the  economic  boiler,  they  cannot  succeed 
unless  someone  stops  pouring  on  the  coal. 
And  that,  I  believe.  Is  where  Congress  comes 
in.  On  the  monetary  side,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  authorized  and  equipped  to 
retard  the  expansion  of  currency  and  credit; 
and  I  would  not  anticipate  that  Congress 
would  seek  to  oppose  the  necessary  exercise 
of  these  powers. 

On  the  fiscal  side,  Congress  can  ease  the 
presstcre  by  the  Judicious  use  of  taxation; 
and  the  President  has  already  recommended 
the  reinstatement  of  certain  excise  taxes 
and  a  si)eed-up  In  the  payments  of  personal 
and  corporate  income  taxes. 

But  It  Is  In  the  area  of  restraint  In  appro- 
priations and  other  legislation  that  the  hard- 
working men  on  the  Hill  face  both  their 
most  difficult  problems  and  their  greatest 
opportunity  to  prevent  a  further  heating  up 
of  the  economy;  for  it  is  they  who  control 
the  purse  strings. 

Today  we  dre&m  of  an  America  where  there 
win  be  no  slums,  no  pockets  of  poverty,  no 
Ullteratea,  no  unemployed,  no  discrimina- 
tion, no  lack  of  medical  facilities  for  all.  and 
a  minimum  of  crime.  And,  being  Americans, 
we-  are  impatient  to  reach  those  shining 
go»ls — which  Is  as  it  should  be.  But  exces- 
sive impmtlence  at  a  time  of  great  econonxlc 
preMure  can  be  disastrous  and  produce  the 
wage  and  price  explosion  which  neither 
guldeposta  nor  controls  can  permanently  pre- 
vent. And  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to  recognize 
that  we  CAnnot  have  what  I  call  instant 
affluence. 

Certainly  It  should  be  possible  to  defer  a 
number  of  programs  which  call  for  pouring 
of  additional  dollars  Into  the  economy  from 
Government  sources,  however  meritorious 
those  programs  might  tM  undex  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Is  It  necessary,  for  exsjnple,  to  press  for- 
ward with  make-work  types  of  projects  at 
a  time  when  manpower  la  already  scarce  and 
growing  scarcer? 

Is  this  a  ttoM  to  undwtak*  other  larg« 
KOftrnmmital  ezpMuUtarw  whieta  wlU  divwt 


manpower  from  more  immediately  neceeaioy 
production?  No  one  discounts  the  value  of 
training  the  youth  of  this  Nation  and  pro- 
viding job*  for  them:  hut  Is  it  not  better 
for  them  to  be  trained  on  the  Job  while 
earning  their  own  keep  and  doing  useful 
work?  And  does  not  the  growing  shortage  of 
sklUed  workers  create  new  opportunities  for 
the  unskilled  to  acquire  skills? 

Then.  too.  Is  this  the  year  to  enact,  for 
example,  a  law  Increasing  the  mlnlmiim  wage 
by  40  percent,  and  at  the  same  time  talk 
about  a  3.2-percent  limit  on  Increases  un- 
der the  guldeposts?  WlU  this  not  tend  to 
elevate  the  entire  wage  structure  when  the 
increased  social  security  and  medicare  taxes 
that  went  into  effect  last  month  have  already 
added  at  least  two- thirds  of  a  percent  to  em- 
ployment costs  generally — an  addition,  in- 
cidentally, which  the  guldeposts  do  not  take 
into  account? 

Is  IMfl  the  ^ear  in  which  to  federalljse  un- 
employment compensation  by  legislation 
that  will  add  still  further  to  the  cost  of  em- 
ployment in  hundreds  of  corporations  all 
over  the  country? 

In  short,  is  this  the  time  to  enact — in  the 
name  of  social  progress — far-reaching  pro- 
grams that  are  costly.  Inadequately  managed 
because  of  the  lack  of  trained  manpower, 
and  in  many  instances  designed  to  correct 
situations  that  the  present  economic  buildup 
Is  already  tending  to  correct  without  gov- 
ernmental intervention? 

The  answer  is  up  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  their  prerogative  to  authorize 
expenditures.  It  is  their  obligation  to  view 
the  economic  picture  as  a  whole  and  act  in 
their  own  best  wisdom. 

Summing  up,  then,  this  is  a  plea  for  rec- 
ognizing where  we  are  as  a  nation — a  na- 
tion which  necessarily  must  meet  Its  com- 
mitments abroad  and  maintain  its  economic 
strength  at  home. 

It  Is  a  plea  for  practical  restraint  by  both 
business  and  labor. 

It  is  equally  a  plea  for  restraint  on  the 
paxt  of  Congress  which  will  finally  determine 
the  extent  of  the  pressures  unleashed  in  our 
economic  system. 

It  Is  even  more  a  plea  to  recognize  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  help  our  Government 
achieve  its  purposes  Is  not  through  the  Im- 
position of  controls — and  that  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  controls  breeds  apprehensions 
which  induce  scare  buying  and,  In  turn,  In- 
crease the  upward  tendency  of  wages  and 
prices. 

Above  all,  this  Is  a  plea  to  recognise  the  free 
market  economy  for  what  It  Is :  the  most  ef- 
ficient, productive  source  of  our  material 
freedom:  and  to  acknowledge  that  Interfer- 
ence with  the  markets  operation  leads  to 
Inefficiency,  inequity,  and  to  shortages. 

In  a  word,  it  Is  a  plea  to  defend  freedom 
with  freedom. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr,  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  which  was  Just  concluded  on  the 
appropriation  bill  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained and  arrived  in  the  Chamber  Im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the 
vote.  I  should  like  to  announce  that  had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


THE  ARMT  ARSENAL  SYSTEM  AND 
THE  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY- 
NO.  H 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman CoNTK,  and  I  addressed  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  extreme  seri- 
ousness, to  the  security  of  this  country, 
of  current  steps  being  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Army  to- 
ward closing  out  all  operations  and  fa- 
cilities at  the  Springfield  Armory. 

Today,  we  are  providing  more  basic  In- 
formation In  opposition  to  this  most  in- 
advisable and  fateful  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is 
a  decision  which,  in  our  opinion,  gam- 
bles— first  In  the  name  of  disproved  cost 
reduction  and  now  in  the  name  of  private 
enterprise — with  the  long-range  security 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  immediate 
support  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  We 
say  disproved  cost  reduction  because, 
as  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  state- 
ments, no  real  saving  to  the  taxpayer  can 
result  from  tills  move.  In  this  statement 
we  want  to  give  you  some  highlights  of 
the  background  which  led  up  to  this  fate- 
ful order. 

Following  World  War  n  and  during 
the  late  1950's,  following  the  Korean  war. 
the  Army  lived  on  rather  short  rations 
in  small  arms  for  the  purpose  of  using 
up  many  of  the  stores  accumulated  dur- 
liig  the  Korean  war  and  Immediately 
thereafter.  This  meant  relatively  little 
new  procurement  for  such  weapons.  De- 
fense money,  for  the  most  part,  was  being 
spent  on  bombers  and  missiles.  These 
were  lean  years  Insofar  as  procurement 
of  small  arms  was  concerned.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  lean  years  for  many  of 
our  Army  arsenals  involved  in  weapon 
production.  However,  the  arsenals  were 
kept  going,  even  though  the  unit  costs 
were  high. 

This  was  the  period  for  expansion  of 
Industrial  type  funding  to  many  defense 
installations  and  under  this  type  of  fund- 
ing the  arsenals  were  required  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  sales  of  weapons  and 
services.  These  arsenals  were  required 
to  support  a  war  production  reserve,  in 
effect,  from  thin  current  earnings.  Nat- 
urally, under  such  circumstances,  unit 
costs  at  the  production  facilities  of  the 
arsenals  were  high.  Army  procurement 
officials  and  their  customers  In  the  other 
services,  under  the  pressure  of  cost  re- 
duction, began  to  buy  elsewhere,  when- 
ever possible.  This  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  arsenals  and  a  vicious  cycle 
was  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Houie  a  rather  lengthy 
memorandum  which  provides  the  back- 
ground for  the  decision  to  close  ^Mrlng- 
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field  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it  and 
put  It  together.  We  submit  this  memo- 
randum here  for  information  and  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

MEMORAKDtnC     TO     HON.     L.     MZNDEX     RlVSSS, 

Ckaibman,    House   Abmzd  Services   Com- 

Mi'lTILS,   HOTTSE  OF  REPRESBHT ATI VES ,   WASH- 
INGTON, D.C,  AND  Hon.  Edwabd  P.  Bolan» 

Our  deep  concern  over  the  decision  to  close 
the  Springfield  Armory  has  caused  us  to  re- 
view as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  back- 
ground of  this  fateful  decision.  While  our 
main  concern  In  the  beginning  was  for 
Springfield,  in  the  process  oX  our  study  we 
have  also  developed  a  great  concern  for  the 
future  of  all  inhouse  research  and  develop- 
ment and  production  capability  in  support 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  There  has  been  a  dras- 
tic change  in  Department  of  Defense  policy 
regarding  these  Important  Inhouse  opera- 
tions which  has  evolved  In  the  past  3  years. 
This  Is  a  policy  change  which  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  be  concerned 
about  and,  which  we  believe,  should  never 
have  been  undertaken  without  the  benefit 
of  ext«i8ive  congressional  review  and  perhaps 
legislation. 

Our  review  of  this  policy  development  has 
been  limited  to  the  policy  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  as  directed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  we  believe  that 
it  has  much  broader  implications  than  Just 
the  Army  and  it  can  seriously  affect  the  fu- 
ture security  of  this  Nation.  We  believe  you 
will  agree  with  us  once  all  the  facts  are 
brought  Into  proper  focus.  Let  us  sum- 
marize for  you  what  we  have  been  able  to 
put  together  on  this  matter. 

Prior  to  1963.  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Army  to 
maintain  a  system  of  arsenals  to  keep  alive 
the  arts  and  promote  the  sciences  which  are 
80  necessary  in  producing  war  materiel.  Past 
experience  had  shown  that  to  fill  the  needs 
for  ordnance  materiel,  during  an  emergency, 
an  adequate  system  must  be  in  existence 
when  the  emergency  occurred.  The  arsenal 
system  was  considered  to  be  the  only  fefislble 
repository  available  for  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  accomplish  Immediate  and 
effective  production  of  war  goods  In  an  emer- 
gency. On  this  premise,  the  Army  had  de- 
veloped the  arsenal  system  beginning  with 
the  Springfield  Armory  in  1794.  The  pri- 
mary mission  of  the  arsenal  system  was  to 
design,  develop  and  procure  weapons  and 
ordnance  materiel.  A  secondary  mission  was 
to  prepare  mobilization  plans  for  aiding  in- 
dustry in  emergencies  to  convert  from 
civilian  to  war  production  with  a  minimum 
of  delay  and  confusion. 

With  the  advent  of  the  oold  war  and  es- 
pecially during  and  following  the  Korean 
war  it  became  evident  tliat  the  tJnlted 
States  would  need  to  maintain  a  fairly  strong 
peacetime  military  force.  With  the  In- 
creased demand  for  milltaxf  weapons,  pri- 
vate industry  found  it  profitable  to  remain 
In  the  field  and  compete  with  the  arsenals 
for  these  continuing  military  requirements. 
During  the  1950's.  operations  under  Indxis- 
trlal  type  funding  was  expanded  and  the  ar- 
senals were  expected  to  compete  on  a  cost 
basis.  T^e  mobilization  role  of  the  arsenals 
was  pushed  aside. 

By  1960.  it  became  evident  that  the  arsenal 
system  was  in  trouble.  The  then  AsslsUnt 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Logistics.  Mr. 
Courtney  Johnson,  personally  surveyed  op- 
erations at  the  various  arsenals.  He  ex- 
pressed alarm  at  the  way  things  were  going 
for  these  faculties,  because  he  strongly  be- 
lieved In  the  necessity  of  peraerving  the  Army 
arsenal  system.  We  quote  trom  a  m«noran- 
dum  OD  this  subject  which  he  wrote  In  Sep- 
tember 1960. 


"I  am  convlnoed  that  the  In-bouse  capa- 
bilities that  we  have  are  essential  to  the 
Army's  role  in  the  defense  of  the  country. 
It  ts  historically  obvious  that  we  retain,  by 
this  method,  capabUltiee  during  peaicetlme 
which  would  not  and  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  industry.  Industry  cannot  hold  its 
own  properties  In  standby,  producing  no  In- 
come, and  cannot  pay  and  preserve  the  hard 
core  of  knowledgeable  engineers,  scientists, 
technicians,  and  teachers  who  deal  specifi- 
cally with  military  problems  and  products  in 
which  Industry  ts  not  Interested  unless  money 
is  continuously  available  for  production,  thus 
affording  the  opportunity  to  make  a  profit. 

"The  Installations  are,  generally  speaking, 
operating  at  a  low  level.  Overheads,  which 
are  Incurred  in  order  to  preserve  for  future 
mobilization  purposes,  facilities,  and  knowl- 
edge, are  charged  against  the  small  current 
production  for  the  Installation,  thtts  raising 
materially  the  selling  price  of  the  Items  pro- 
duced. These  higher  selling  prices  are  dis- 
couraging to  Army  procurement  personnel 
and  to  our  other  ctistomers  (Marines,  etc.) 
with  the  result  that  the  tendency  is  for  the 
amount  of  business  to  decrease.  This  vicious 
circle  will  put  us  out  of  bxislness." 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  propose  solutloDS. 
He  suggested  a  study  which  "should  result  In 
a  plan  which  would  establish  the  operation 
of  these  In-house  facilities  on  the  basis  that 
meets  essential  military  requirements  for  spe- 
cial research,  production  engineering  and 
methods,  pilot  line  operations,  the  educa- 
tion and  retention  of  sclentlfi  ^  personnel, 
military  production  specialists,  inspectors, 
and  teachers."  He  went  on  to  propose  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  all  PEMA  and  research 
and  development  funds  be  allocated  for  the 
program. 

As  a  foUowup  to  Mr.  Johnson's  memoran- 
dum, task  groups  were  formed  to  make 
studies  of  the  various  arsenals.  The  arsenals 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  Information  for 
these  studies.  The  studies  suggested  by  Mr. 
Johnson  were  sidetracked  for  a  time  by  the 
change  in  administration  voted  into  office  in 
1960.  However,  Mr.  McNamara's  cost  reduc- 
tion programs  came  into  being  and  the  search 
was  on  in  earnest  for  facilities  and  opera- 
tions which  might  be  closed,  curtailed,  or 
otherwise  changed. 

In  March  1963,  the  '^hlef  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  initiated  what  was  called  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Army  arsenal  complex. 
This  led  to  a  study  entitled  "The  Future  of 
the  AMC  Arsenal  System."  The  Chief  of  Staff 
Instructed  the  Board,  appointed  to  make  this 
study,  to  consider  the  continuing  require- 
ment for  a  military  arsenal  capability  to  per- 
form the  following  missions; 

"(a)  That  of  conducting  the  research,  de- 
velopment and  engineering  of  new  Items  and 
producing  exp>erlmental  models  and  quan- 
tities for  engineering  and  troop  tests  with  the 
end  purpose  of  providing  a  procurement 
package  of  drawings,  specifications,  and  tech- 
nical advice  to  assist  industry  in  quantity 
production. 

"(b)  To  be  able  to  support  the  Army  con- 
tract negotiators  with  knowledgeable  tech- 
nical experts  who  can  review  production 
plans  and  insure  that  the  Government  re- 
ceives quality  materiel  at  reasonable  prices 
and  on  schedule. 

"(c)  That  essential  production  sldlls  and 
know-how  be  maintained  through  a  limited- 
quantity  production  effort,  with  the  full  rec- 
ognition that  quantity  production  of  any 
Item  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  func- 
tion of  any  arsenal  except  where  commercial 
concerns  are  unwilling  to  undertake  it,  when 
their  prices  are  unreasonable,  or  where  It  is 
required  for  security  reasons." 

The  Board  making  this  study  concluded 
that  of  10  faculties  performing  a  substantial 
amount  of  manufacturing,  6  mtist  be  re- 
tained to  perform  required  research  and  de- 


velopment functions  and  because  their  man- 
ufacturing capabUltles  are  unique  In  the 
arsenal  system  and  not  avaUable  in  private 
industry.  Of  the  remaining  five  facilities, 
the  Board  recommended  closing  two  (one 
of  which  aras  to  be  maintained  In  standby 
for  mobHftatlon  purposes) .  two  more  were  to 
be  given  further  study  and  retention  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  In  an  active  status  was 
suspect  because  of  the  general  availability 
of  comparable  capability  on  small  arms  In 
private  Industry.  The  Board  reoominended 
further  study  of  the  Springfield  Armory. 

In  February  1964.  the  Army  Weapons  Com- 
mand was  directed  to  make  a- study  to  find 
alternate  methods  for  performing  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Springfield  Armory  in  effect  so 
that  the  armory  could  be  closed.  The  de- 
cision to  close  Springfield  had.  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes,  been  made  in  advance  ot  the 
study.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  find 
other  means  for  doing  the  essential  work  of 
this  facility.  By  this  tints,  and,  because  of 
the  Vietnam  buildup,  private  industry  had 
becDme  heavily  engaged  In  the  production  of 
small  arms,  under  the  guidance  and  with  the 
help  of  the  experts  at  Springfield.  Without 
those  experts  It  is  doubtful  if  it  could  have 
been  done,  except  at  great  expense  and  the 
lo&s  of  critical  valuable  time.  However,  since 
the  sm.ill  arms  business  was  once  again 
profitable,  private  industry  was  in  it  in  a  big 
way  as  they  have  been  in  previous  wars.  The 
conclusion,  a  very  shortsighted  one  we  might 
add,  was  that,  with  industry  doing  this  work, 
Springfield  was  no  longer  needed  and  that  it 
was  proposed  to  merely  transfer  a  smaU  re- 
search contingent  to  another  facility  and 
cloFe  Springfield  Armory. 

A  very  interesting  aspect  of  this  Army 
Weapons  Command  study  is  revealed  by  a 
brief  memorandum  which  turned  up  at  the 
Rock  Island  Headquarters  of  the  Army 
Weapons  Command.  This  memorandum 
provided  certain  basic  guidelines  for  the 
people  from  this  command  making  this 
study.  Two  pertinent  paragraphs  of  this 
highly  significant  memorandum  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Establish  the  hard  core  reqxilrement  for 
Watervllet  and'  Rock  Island  Arsenals;  and 
then  establish  the  fact  that  Springfield 
Armory  is  excess  to  requirements.  This  de- 
termination having  been  made  and  properly 
supported  by  facts,  we  will  move  Into  the 
next  section. 

"Based  on  the  foregoing  alternate  plans, 
conclusions  should  be  drawn  terminating 
with  the  conclusion  that  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government  to  close  Spring- 
field Armory  and  transfer  the  R.  &  E.  func- 
tions to  Rock  Island." 

We  do  not  want  to  appear  to  dwell  too 
much  on  the  case  of  the  Springfield  Armory, 
because  we  know  that  your  interest  ts  the 
much  broader  one  of  the  entire  Army 
Arsenal  system.  We  must  bring  Springfield 
into  it,  however,  t>eca\ise  this  is  the  case 
history  which  we  have  studied  and  it  also 
happens  to  be  a  key  factor  In  the  develop- 
ment of  ciirrent  Department  of  Defense 
policy  regarding  the  arsenal  system. 

The  study  of  the  future  of  the  AMC 
arsenal  system  produced  some  recommenda- 
tions as  "proposed  augmentation  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  philosophy."  TVo  of  these 
recommendations  pertaining  to  this  issue 
were  as  follows: 

"AMC  will  maintain  centers  with  responsi- 
bility for  technical  direction  through  the 
cradle-to-grave  cycle  for  each  commodity. 

"AMC  will  rely  almost  completely  on  In- 
dustry for  quantity  production,  but  should 
maintain  multipurpose  pilot  lot  production 
capability  for  selected  Items  which  could  be 
expanded  to  perform  limited  quantity  pro- 
duction as  required  in  the  Interest  of  time, 
cost  and  mUitary  exigencies." 

The  conclusions  of  the  smaU  arms  study 
on   Springfield   were  arrived   at  before   the 
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!it.udy  van  made  II  leema  obrlouji  to  u«, 
from  ihe  guideline*  memo  qaot«d  aftrUar, 
that  -he  purpoee  of  the  study  mm  to  Bup- 
pKjrt  thj8e  conclvLSlorui.  ThU  wnm  tdao  In- 
here n'.  in  the  prevlouflly  quoted  UiBtnictlonj 
from  the  Chief  of  Staff  which  Mild.  '•That 
quantity  production  of  any  Item  must  not 
be  a;;owed  to  become  a  function  of  any 
\r«er.al  Quantity  production  of  small  arms 
J.  ad  been  a  function  of  the  Sprlng4eld 
Armr-.ry  from  the  beginning  along  with  the 
development  of  new  weapon*.  The  Sprtng- 
fleld  Armory  ha*  served  aa  the  nucleus  of 
snva.;  arms  production  In  support  of  OUT 
troops  m  every  war  throughout  our  history. 
Including  the  K  rean  and  Vietnam  wars,  as 
well  as  during  the  slack  times  between  wars. 
.Mow  In  the  name  of  shortsighted  cost  re- 
d-.sctl.on.  the  Department  of  Defenae  Is  going 
to  rely  completely  upon  private  Industry  for 
the  future  development  and  production  of 
umaii  arms  A  small  in-house  reaearch  con- 
tingent will  be  maintained,  but  there  will 
be  no  prcxluctlon.  not  even  pilot  production. 
Baaed  on  thla  study,  in  November  19«4.  Sec- 
retary M'Namara  ordered  the  Springfield 
Armory  p.iased  out  and  flnaUy  cloaad  by 
April    1968 

The  coRcluaiona  of  this  small  arms  study 
were  that  a  savings  would  accrue  by  cloalng 
the  Sprlngflejd  Armory,  based  upon  coat  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  group  Once  tbeae 
coet  n^res  ix»come  known,  people  Interested 
m  keeping  Springfield  going  found  them  to 
be  falUciouB  Other  arronaoue  information 
and  conriisions  Were  also  found  In  this 
report  These  findlnga  by  our  Springfield 
griup  were  prfserted  to  Secretary  McNamara 
::;  February  law  .\fter  further  review  of 
t.Te  matter  :r.  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Secretary  McN«mAra  directed  that  an  inde- 
pendent jturjy  r,{  the  Springfield  Armory 
problem  be  n;ade  by  the  consulting  firm  of 
Booz.  Alien  *  Hamilton,  Inc.  This  study 
was  transml'ted  to  Secretary  McNamara  Oc- 
:••  ber   15    19^5 

The  Boob.  Allen  b  Hamilton  study  and 
rep-rt  was  based  on  a  question,  as  follows: 
■  To  meet  DOD  needs  effectively  and  eco- 
homically.  should  any  part  of  the  Spring- 
field Armory  be  retained  In  Springfield,  and. 
If  s*:>    for  how  long?" 

This  study  found  that  the  actual  costs  of 
manufacture  for  the  armory  and  for  Indus- 
trial contractors  which  have  produced  sniall 
arnia  are  about  the  same  for  all  practical 
purposes  It  was  found  that  as  a  result  of 
IX)D  efforU  (with  the  help  of  Springfield) 
to  build  up  industry  Interest  and  capability 
there  was  no  longer  any  significant  manu- 
fvt'.irlng  capability  at  the  armory  that  does 
n  t  exist  In  Industry  and.  therefore,  the 
armory's  manufacturing  capacity  Is  no  longer 
needed  It  also  found  that  Industry  had 
also  created  a  research  and  development 
capability  equal  to  the  armory's  (at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  of  couraa). 

The  5t\idy  found  that  the  proposed  move 
of  '.ionmanufacturlng  functions  Is  distinctly 
marginal  from  a  savings-coat  standpoint. 
and  that  seme  risk  In  the  performance  of 
current  programa  would  be  taken  with  such 
a  transfer  Yet  the  report  went  on  and 
rationalized  the  closing  of  Springfield  and 
to  find  that  DOD  policies  with  respect  to 
small  arms  weapons  systems,  which  assign 
to  Industry  tha  development  and  design  of 
hardware  the  technical  data  package  prep- 
aration and  both  pilot  and  quantity  pro- 
duction, are  completely  feasible.  This  latter 
statement  completely  tgnorea  ezperlenoe  and 
hi-story  It  must  assume  that  spending  for 
arms  will  go  on  at  a  subatactlal  rate  in- 
deftiutely  and  that  such  work  will  always 
be  profitable  for  Industry. 

Based  upon  this  study  by  a  consulting 
Arm  which  Is  to  a  large  extent  dependent 
upon  the  Department  al  Defense  and  De- 
fense   contractors    for    Ita    present    buslneaa 


volume.  Secretary  McNamara  raalBrmed  his 
decision  to  close  out  tha  Springfield  Armory. 
His  previous  decision  had  been  based  on  coet 
reduction.  With  the  claim  for  coat  reduc- 
tion refuted  by  our  people  and  by  the  DOD 
oriented  Booz.  AUen  A  Hamilton  study  as 
well,  a  new  justification  for  closing  the 
Armory  had  l>een  developed.  This  was  tha 
Boob.  Allen  &  Hamilton  aaaurance  that 
private  Industry  could  now  do  the  complete 
job  atnd.  therefore,  the  Armory  was  no 
longer  needed.  With  all  other  matters  being 
nearly  equal,  one  would  hardly  have  ex- 
pected a  different  recommendation  from  this 
firm 

Now  the  real  kicker  in  this  business  of 
developing  a  policy  to  fit  a  case  Is  the  way 
It  wiu  actually  done  In  connection  with  the 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  study.  To  give  you 
a  feel  for  how  thU  was  done,  we  want  to 
quote  certain  correspondence  and  supporting 
documents  between  Harry  L.  Vincent,  Jr., 
vice  president  of  Boos.  Allen  A  Hamilton, 
and  the  Honorable  Cynos  Vance.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  This  material  speaks 
for  Itaelf.  The  significance  of  this  exchange 
Is  that  it  took  this  private  organization  to 
develop  a  statement  of  policy  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  stated  policy 
changed  substantially  the  previous  evident 
policy  laid  out  by  the  Army.  And  strangely 
enough,  the  newly  stated  policy  supported 
the  decision  to  cloae  out  the  Springfield 
Armory  after  It  had  been  shown  that  the 
closeout  could  not  be  supported  as  a  coet 
reduction  move.  The  letters  and  supporting 
documenU  showing  how  this  firm  established 
the  guldellT'a  which  it  was  to  follow  are  as 
follows : 

"Hon.  CTXTia  B.  Vaiscx, 
"Deputy  Secretary  of  De/etue, 
"The  Pentagon.  Woihington,  DC. 

"DxAB  Ma.  Vai«cx:  Out  study  efforts  to 
date  In  connection  with  the  Springfield 
Armory  situation  have  demonstrated  the 
need  for  defining  and  documenting  current 
Department  of  Defense  plans  and  pollclea 
regarding  the  manufacturing  role  of  Army 
arsanaU.  and  the  reaearch,  development,  and 
engineering  role  of  Army  arsenals. 

"In  addition,  there  Is  a  need  to  clarify  and. 
Insofar  as  possible,  quantify  tha  probable 
future  trends  In  small  arms  weapons  devel- 
opments. 

"Doctmientatlon  of  long-range  plana  (6  to 
10  years)  for  small  arms  weapon*  develop- 
ment does  not  appear  to  exist  at  preeent. 
However,  key  OSD  and  Army  officials  have 
Identified  for  us  some  elements  of  the  cur- 
rent thinking  concerning  future  small  arms 
development  and  the  concomitant  mission 
for  Army  arsenals.  Thus,  up-to-date  think- 
ing and  DOD  poeltlon  concerning  small  arma 
of  the  future  Is  a  prerequisite  for  sound  con- 
clusions regarding  the  cloalng  of  the  Spring- 
field Armory. 

"To  Insure  that  our  analysis  la  solidly 
based,  we  have  documented  the  vlewpolnta 
we  have  received  In  the  form  of  a  poeltlon 
paper  (attachment  A)  concerning  the  emerg- 
ing role  of  Army  arsenals.  For  comparison, 
we  have  also  Included  a  current  arsenal  mis- 
sion statement  (attachment  B).  DOD  ob- 
servations concerning  the  probable  trends  In 
small  arms  weapons  development  are  re- 
flected In  attachment  C. 

"Summarizing  the  views  we  have  received. 
It  is  clear  that  Army  weapons  materiel  la 
becoming  more  sophisticated  and  that 
greater  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  the  sys- 
tems approach  to  weapons  development. 
Thus,  there  la  a  need  for  the  Army  to  utilize 
Its  in-house  technical  reaoxircea  in  the  criti- 
cal fields  of  operations  analysis,  program 
planning,  program  management,  and  system 
evaluation.  To  the  extent  that  In-houae 
technical  reaourcea  are  fully  utilised  for  theae 
function*.  It  la  logical  to  expect  that  actual 
hardware  design  work  will  be  conducted  by 
contractors. 


"The  following  exhibit  displays  graphically 
the  dlffarencaa  between  the  current  and  pro- 
poaed  araenal  mission  statements.  The  cur- 
rent mlsalon  encompasses  all  the  functions 
shown  (outer  heavy  circle)  while  the  revised 
mission  encompasses  only  the  inner  heavy 
circle. 

"It  Is  our  plan  to  conduct  our  study  on  the 
basl*  that  the  thinking  expreaaed  to  us  by 
OSD  and  Army  ofB(5Tals  Is  truly  guiding  long- 
term  DOD  planning  for  the  future  of  the 
arsenal  system. 

"We  therefore  desire  to  dlacuss  this  think- 
ing with  you  and  obtain  any  comments  you 
may  have  concerning  the  adequacy  of  our 
understanding. 

"Very  truly  yotira. 

"Book,  Aia-kn  &  HAiciLTOit,  Inc., 

"Hawit  L.  Viwcxnt.  Jr., 

"Vice  President." 

"attacbmkmt  a 
"the  emcxoino  bols  of  akmt  arbzmals 

"1.  Baaearch  and  engineering:  In  general, 
the  actual  design  and  development  (Includ- 
ing pilot  production)  of  weapons  and  weap- 
on* systems  wlU  be  conducted  by  eontrac- 
tora.  Some  basic  and  applied  research  may 
also  be  conducted  by  contractors 

"The  arsenal  system  shall  retain  and /or 
develop  In-house  R.  &  E.  capability  to— 

"Establlsb  weapons  requirements: 

"Direct  and  monitor  the  course  of  Industry 
efforts  In  weapons  design,  development,  and 
technical  data  package  preparation: 

"Evaluate  the  competitive  development  ef- 
forts of  industry; 

"Conduct    technical    work    sufficient    only 


"Sustain  the  competence  required  to  mon- 
itor the  technical  aspect*  of  tha  overall  pro- 
gram. 

"Adequately  support  related  nontechnical 
management  functions  such  as  contract 
negotiations,  contract  administration,  pro- 
posal evaluation,  conflg^uratlon  control,  coet 
analysis  and  patents  control;  and 

"Stimulate  Industry  activity  In  actual  de- 
sign and  development. 

2.  Manufacturing: 

"(1)  In  general,  quantity  manufacture  of 
operational  weapwns  hardware  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Industrial  contractors.  Elxcep- 
tlons  may  exist  In  situations  where — 

"lilllltary  security  requirement*  dictate 
that  manufacture  must  be  performed  In- 
house  (e.g..  nuclear  devices,  top  secret  fuz- 
ing devices). 

"Industry  has  no  capability  and/or  in- 
terest In  developing  that  capability  (e.g., 
BCW  agents). 

"Other  manufacttulng  activities  should  be 
performed  by  Army  arsenal*  only  when  cost 
and  quality  for  that  work  la  clearly  more 
advantageous  than  Industry  can  provide. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  that  pilot  production 
of  weapons  hardware  1*  required,  this  produc- 
tion will  normally  be  performed  by  the  same 
contractor  who  Is  responsible  for  prepara- 
tion of  the  technical  data  package. 

"ATTACBlCKirr   B 

"tub   abmt   absxnal    maaioN   as   pbxsxntlt 

STATKD 

"A*  extracted  from  the  Army  study,  en- 
titled "The  Future  of  tha  AMC  Arsenal  Sys- 
tem,' the  current  mission  of  an  arsenal  Is  as 
follow* : 

"There  1*  a  continuing  requirement  for  a 
military  arsenal  capability  to  perform  the 
following  missions; 

"That  of  conducting  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  engineering  of  new  Items  and  pro- 
ducing expertmantal  models  and  quantities 
for  engineering  and  troop  teats  with  the  end 
purpose  of  providing  a  procurement  package 
of  drawings,  specifications,  and  technical  ad- 
vice to  assist  industry  in  quanUty  produc- 
tion. 
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"To  be  able  to  support  the  Army  contract 
negotiators  with  knowladgaable  tachnlcal  ex- 
perts who  can  review  production  plans  and 
insure  that  the  Oovemment  receives  quality 
material  at  reaaonable  prloaa  and  on  schedule. 

"That  eaaentlal  production  skills  and  know- 
how  be  maintained  through  a  limited  quan- 
tity production  effort,  with  the  full  recogni- 
tion that  quantity  production  of  any  Item 
must  not  be  allowed  to  bacome  a  function  of 
any  araenal  except  where  commercial  con- 
cerns are  unwilling  to  undertake  It,  when 
their  prices  are  unreasonable,  or  where  It  Is 
required  for  security  reason*." 

"ATTACHMKNT  C 
"OBSmVATTONS    MA0E    BT    OSl)    AWO    ABMT    Om- 
ClALS    CONCHININO    TBXNDe     AND     LONG-TXBM 
THIMltrNG  IN  SMAIX  ARMS 

"1.  Small  arm*  technical  trend*:  Small 
arm*  development  efforts  will  be  character- 
ized In  the  foreseeable  future  by  the  five  fol- 
lowing trends: 

"Continued  progress  toward  lighter,  high- 
er-speed projectiles  and  higher  rates  of  fire. 

"Continued  reduction  of  recoil  and  weight 
with  attendant  Increases  In  accuracy. 

"Development  of  multlpurixwe  small  arm* 
(e.g..  rifle,  grenade  launciter  combinations). 

"Accommodation  of  new  types  of  ammuni- 
tion  (e.g.,  flechettes). 

"Increased  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
small  arm*  to  aircraft  and  ground  vehicle 
weapons  systems. 

"2.  Planning  guidelines: 

"(1)  Physical  collocation  of  the  several 
functions  within  research  and  engineering  is 
desirable  In  two  situations: 

■T)eslgn  and  development  of  weapons 
hardware  should  be  collocated  with  pilot 
production  activities.  To  the  extent  that 
weapons  design  and  development  is  per* 
formed  by  Industry,  eo,  too,  Industry  should 
perform  pilot  production. 

"Army  R.  &  E.  function*  should  be  collo- 
cated with  the  broad  range  of  functions  re- 
lated to  weapons  management  for  maximum 
support  effectiveness. 

"(2)  As  the  Army  strengthens  Its  In-house, 
small  arms,  technical  capability  to  accommo- 
date the  greater  emphasis  on  operations 
analysis,  program  planning,  program  man- 
agement and  system  evaluation,  the  need  for 
a  single,  geographic  focal  point  for  Army 
small  arms  R.  &  E.  activities  becomes  more 
evident  because — 

"Physical  consolidation  can  result  In  more 
efficient  management  by  the  Army;  and 

"Industry  benefits  from  and  can  be  more 
responsive  to  a  single  coordinating  agency 
for  all  small  arms  work. 

"It  may  even  be  possible  and  desirable  to 
combine  Army  In-hotise  small  arm*  R.  &  E. 
activities  such  as: 

"The  small  arms  weapons  system  manage- 
ment, procurement,  quality  assurance,  etc., 
functions;  and 

"The  small  arm*  ammunition  teat  and 
evaluation  function*. 

"(3)  Current  Defense  Bitabllshment  plan- 
ning emphasizes  readiness  of  forces  In  being. 
As  the  readiness  objective  Is  achieved,  the 
requirement  for  an  In-houae,  manufacturing 
capability  for  mobilization  diminUhea." 

"Tax  DkPtrrT  Bbcbittabt  or  DxFxirsB, 

WagMngton,  D.C. 
"Mr.  Hakbt  L.  Vincent, 

"Vice  President,  Booz.  Allen  <ft  HamiUon,  Inc.. 
"Washingrton,  D.C. 

"Deab  Mb.  Vincent:  This  1*  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  8,  19«6,  In  connection 
with  the  Springfield  Armory.  We  believe 
that  you  have  correctly  Interpreted  most  of 
the  facets  preaanted  by  the  piesent  situation 
as  regards  Army  arsenals. 

"In  the  context  of  small  arms,  we  see  two 
trends  imderlying  the  changing  emphasis 
from  arsenal  to  commerolal  development. 
The  first  U  that  the  concept  of  small  arms 


has  changed  to  include  weapon*  of  largar 
caliber  and  higher  rates  of  flxa.  In  such 
case*  vehicle  mounting  1*  usually  dealred 
and  design  tradeoff*  with  other  part*  of  the 
combined  aystem  are  needed.  Secondly, 
there  has  been  a  trend  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  to  enter  this  field  due  to  con- 
tinuing U.S.  and  foreign  needs.  A  concomi- 
tant Increase  In  Industrial  competence  in 
operational  research  and  eflectlvaneaa  aval- 
uiatlons  ha*  enabled  industry  to  prepare 
profeaslonal,  attractive  proposal*  and  has 
demonstrated  emerging  creativity  and  com- 
petence. As  we  see  the  future,  industry 
will  preisare  technical  data  packages,  and 
do  pilot  production  as  well  as  full-acale  pro- 
duction. When  this  occurs,  we  believe  that 
the  m-house  reaponslblllty  wlU  change  to 
one  of  technical  evaluation  as  practiced  in 
other  commodity  areas.  Perhaps  we  should 
\i*a  some  other  name  than  "arsenal"  mission 
for  the  changed  responsibilities. 

"If  you  have  any  further  questions  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  meet  with  you  at  any  time. 
"Sincerely, 

"Ctbus  Vawcb." 

"Hon.  Ctbus  B.  Vancs, 
"Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
"The  Pentagon, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"DBAS  Ma.  Vanck:  We  appreciate  very  much 
your  reply  to  our  letter  dated  May  6,  1066, 
which  dealt  with  the  plans  and  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  small  arm* 
research,  development,  engineering,  and 
manufacturing. 

"As  we  have  continued  to  study  the  Spring- 
field Armory  situation  our  analysis  has  con- 
firmed the  importance  of  these  plan*  and 
policies,  as  necessary  ingredients  for  our 
study  of  the  Springfield  situation.  In  addi- 
tion, we  believe  that  a  clear  understanding 
of  these  plans  and  policies  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  1*  vital  to  the  effective 
management  of  the  overall  small  arm*  mis- 
sion. Thus,  we  wish  to  be  absolutely  sura 
that  In  our  recent  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence we  have  accurately  depicted  the  current 
DOD  policy. 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  the  current 
policy  of  the  Depmrtment  of  Defense,  with 
respect  to  small  arms  weapons  and  weapon* 
systems,  include*  the  following: 

"1.  Hardware  design  and  development 
leading  to  a  technical  data  package  shall  be 
procured   from   Industrial   companies. 

"2.  Technical  data  packages  and  pilot  pro- 
duction shall  be  procured  from  industrial 
companies. 

"3.  Quantity  production,  except  in  those 
few  Instances  where  military  security  or  lack 
of  Industrial  capability  dictate  'in-bousa' 
production,  shall  be  procured  from  industrial 
companies. 

"We  would  appreciate  your  confirmation 
that   we   have   accurately   articulated   these 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
"Booz,  AlXKN  &  Hakzlton,  Inc, 
"Hakbt  L.  Vincxnt,  Jr., 

"Vice  President." 

Thx  Dbputt  Sbcrxtabt  or  Dxtensx. 

Washinfiton.  D.C. 
"Mr.  Habbt  L.  VntcBNT,  Jr., 
"Vice  President,  Booz,  Allen  A  Hamilton,  Inc., 
"Washington.  D.C. 

"DxAB  Mb.  Vincbnt;  Tour  letter  of  June 

34,   1906  correctly  states  the  current  policy 

of  the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect 

to  small  arms  weapons  and  weapons  systems. 

"Sincerely, 

"CTBU8  VANCB." 

Insofar  as  we  know,  other  than  Mr. 
Vance's  brief  confirming  letter  to  the  Booz. 
Allen  &  Hamilton  p>eople,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  fully  Implement  these  policies  de- 
veloped by  this  firm.     Tet  these  very   pol- 


ida*  have  been  relied  upon  to  reaffirm  the 
aarlier  decision  to  cloae  Springfield 

This  entire  affair  saems  to  ua  to  be  com- 
pletely Incongruous  with  the  respective  role* 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive.  It  is  a 
matter  which  we  feel  your  committee  should 
explore  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  urge  that 
this  t>e  done. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cowtk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUemau 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
in  a  series  of  articles  published  by  the 
Gun  RejKirt  magazine  entitled  'History 
of  the  Springfield  Armory."  and  ■written 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Dvarecka,  contains 
further  examples  of  the  indispensable 
contributions  made  by  this  facility  to  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

It  also  contains  some  provocative  In- 
formation In  regard  to  historic  quality 
control  methods  In  the  days  before  com- 
plete machine  automation,  when  such 
equipment  as  bayonets  had  to  be  fash- 
ioned largely  by  hand.  The  techniques 
described  in  part  two  of  the  story  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  undoubtedly  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  reputation  of 
the  armory  for  promptness-and  reliability 
in  production.  These  are  assets  which 
prevail  today  in  the  operation  of  the  ar- 
mory and  account  in  large  measure  for 
the  effectiveness  of  U^S.  firepower  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  where  our  forces  have 
so  ofteh  been  outnumbered  by  the  enemy. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  second  of  this  series  of  articles  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

HIBTOBT    or    THX    SPBINOnXIJ)    Abmobt — 

Pabt  Two 
(By  Christopher  L.  Dvarecka) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  leth  century,  this 
country  was  at  peace  with  the  world  at  large; 
with  no  immediate  use  for  firearms  then 
being  made  at  the  armory  and  faced  with 
the  possible  accumulation  of  some  53.000 
pieces  by  1800,  the  sale  of  weapons  from 
stores  began — end  Indians  were  the  buyers 
In  most  Instances. 

At  first  the  Indians  were  persuaded  to 
trade  for  the  French  model  musket,  but 
soon  their  demand  was  "small  gun,  no  good; 
big  gun,  big  noise,  big  bullet — no  boy's  gun 
for  Indians."  After  that  they  would  only 
buy  those  of  larger  caliber,  such  a*  the  King's 
and  Queen's  Arms,  rather  than  the  Charle- 
vllle  model. 

Production  figures  show  that  In  1817  about 
14,000  mtiskets  were  made  here.  By  1830 
there  were  260  men  employed  and  13,500 
guns  were  turned  out  that  year.  At  the  close 
of  1936  there  were  170,000  gun*  stored  In  the 
arsenal. 

The  first  pistols  at  the  armory  were  pro- 
duced in  1818  when  about  1,000  caliber  .69 
pistols  were  made.  In  1822,  a  new  model  of 
the  flintlock  musket  was  manufactured  here. 
This  1822  model  was  considered  superior  to 
any  foreign  muskets  then  on  the  world 
market. 

The  early  plan  of  conatructlon  on  the  hill 
shops  was  that  of  a  group  of  buUdlngs  ar- 
ranged In  a  quadrangle  in  the  general  area 
known  today  as  Armory  Square.  The  first 
permanent  building  in  the  quetdrangle  was 
a  two-story  brick  storehouse  called  the  west 
arsenal,  erected  1807-08.  This  building, 
which  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  facing 
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Slate  Street  is  tne  jilest  existing  bulldlni; 
a:  t^.8  a.-iuory  A  tnird  story  w»«  added  in 
1363  At  variciB  tlniea  :t  ha«  been  used  B» 
a  barrel  bouae.  »tor?hO'-iae  and  recreation 
buiidlr.g  It  waa  a.ac  '-isetl  aa  an  enlisted 
men  >  barraclu.  Durlxig  World  War  II  it 
waj  made  an  officers'  club  and  U  still  used 
f.r  thit  purpose  today — nearly  160  years 
later 

Tlie  flrst  building  erected  for  manufac- 
turing purpcMt-a  on  Armory  Square  was  a 
two-et>iry  brick  building  used  to  house  the 
Riing  arid  eUjcung  shops,  completed  in  1809. 
Th.s  buiidir.g  wa£  burned  down  on  a  raw, 
cold  day  in  March  1834.  The  building 
bui-ned  to  the  ground  with  an  estimated 
iTsa  of  »30  000  The  high  winds  that  day  car- 
ried the  cinders  as  far  away  as  the  water 
Bi.jpa  Ttie  building  was  rebuilt  that  same 
year  and  parts  of  u  are  now  used  for  ofll- 
cers  quarters  The  first  permanent  officers' 
quarters  erected  were  quarters  No.  7,  10,  and 
17  m  1333.  The  middle  arsenal  was  built  in 
133S  on  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
In  '.812  the  plot  of  land  now  embracing  Ped- 
era!  Square  was  purchased.  A  two-story  of- 
fice building  was  constructed  In  1819  for  the 
armory  superintendent,  master  armorer,  and 
payraaater  This  building,  after  extensive 
remodeiing.  is  now  the  armory's  main  ad- 
ministration bulldDag. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the 
water  shopis  Jn  this  period  consisted  of 
three  plants  along  the  Mill  River.  The  23 
buildings  oomprlsing  these  plants  were  not  of 
a  permanent  nature  and  nothing  remains  of 
tr.em  tcKlay  A  road  connecting  the  works 
at  the  hill  shops  and  the  Mill  River  fac- 
tories was  built  In  1811  over  the  area  called 
Walnut  Street  today. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  the  U.S.  armory, 
being  a  Oovemment  poet,  often  saw  soldiers 
quartered  in  the  barracks  and  houses.  The 
dwelling  houses  were  ordinarily  occupied  by 
armorers,  but  at  short  notice  that  soldiers 
were  coming  they  moved  out  and  the  sol- 
diers took  over.  A  portion  of  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  long  storehouse  was 
then  used  as  a  graveyard  and  soldiers  were 
often  burled  there  In  full  military  regalia. 
D'.irtng  the  1840's  while  foundations  were 
being  dug  for  the  long  storehouse  off  Pearl 
Street  the  remains  of  12  soldiers  dressed  in 
full  regimentals  were  uncovered. 

The  early  superintendents  at  the  armory 
were  civilians,  mostly  natives  of  Massachu- 
sef-a  There  was  no  "command"  as  such. 
Superintendents,  master  armorers,  and  store- 
keepers vied  with  each  other  for  control. 
With  the  appointment  of  Lt.  Col.  Roewell  Lee 
in  1815,  the  first  mUltary  superintendent, 
there  was.  naturally,  much  controversy  and 
for  a  long  time  the  question  of  military  or 
civilian  control  split  the  town  into  two  fac- 
tions. Following  Lee's  18-year  superintend- 
ency  (1815-33).  civilian  supervision  again 
took  over  for  8  years.  In  1841,  a  military 
supertntendency  was  reestablished. 

Following  the  first  superintendent.  David 
Ames,  civilian  superintendents  were  Jo- 
seph Morgan  (1802-06),  Benjamin  Preeoott 
(1805- IS),  Henry  Lechlar  (1813-15)  and 
Prescott  again  for  S  months  in  1816. 

The  flrst  quarter  of  this  century  saw 
many  exciting  and  humorous  scenes  and  In- 
clden-u«  laetween  the  workers  and  the  super- 
ii.iendenus  among  the  employees  themselves, 
and  be'tween  the  workmen  and  the  towns- 
pec- pie 

Benjamin  Prescott.  the  third  superintend- 
ent, was  capable  of  managing  any  number 
ar.fl  a.;  kinds  of  men,  but  as  he  had  some 
rough  and  re*dy  ones  to  deal  with,  he  some- 
times had  to  resort  to  tough  discipline.  In 
1312  15.  the  usual  license  was  resU-lcted — 
the  .Vataon  was  at  war  with  Bngland:  the 
State  militia  and  the  Regulars  needed  gunsi 
the  men  must  be  on  the  Job;  boys,  even  the 
workmen  s  sons  must  not  enter  the  shop*. 
Military  enthuaiaam  was  running  high  and 
the  spirit  became  contagious.    The  BQll  Shops 


workmen  formed  a  company  ol  artillery  and 
paraded  with  wooden  guns  and  a  battery  of 
a  dooan  lead  cannon.  One  day  as  Superin- 
tendent Preacott  was  on  bis  way  to  the  Water 
Shops  via  horse  carriage,  the  boys  were  hav- 
ing a  parade  on  the  street.  Spotting  "Old 
Preeoott"  driving  toward  them,  one  of  the 
men  cried  out,  "Here  comes  Old  Preeoott: 
let's  Ore  at  him."  A  line  was  quickly  formed 
on  each  side  of  the  road  and  a  haU-doaen 
loaded  cannon  were  placed  in  front  of  each 
rank.  Intent  upon  his  business,  Superin- 
tendent Preacott  paid  no  heed  to  the  hoatUe 
reception  comnUttee  and  rode  through  the 
ranks.  He  was  thunderously  saluted  with 
gurt&re  from  both  flanks.  Emerging  un- 
scathed and  feeling  the  greeting  was  meant 
as  a  compliment,  he  returned  the  greetings 
by  shouting    "Well   done,   well   done,   boys." 

Old  armorers  had  great  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  Lt.  Col.  Roewell  Lee  and  his  admin- 
istration was  recognized  by  armory  experts 
as  able  and  aggressive.  Once  or  twice  during 
his  tenure  In  office  (the  longest  on  record 
here),  his  vigor  carried  him  to  extreme 
lengths. 

It  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him  that  the 
armorers  spent  so  much  of  their  earnings 
for  rum,  and  his  seal  In  checking  this  prac- 
tice caused  quite  a  scene  In  1818.  The  old 
Toddy  Road  was  named  for  obvious  reasons 
and  Lee  did  not  reduce  the  travel  along  this 
road  as  much  as  he  had  hoped.  He  dis- 
charged two  workmen  who  were  found  wres- 
tling publicly  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
fellow  workmen.  There  was  a  liberty  pole  in 
the  center  of  the  ground  where  the  Incident 
occurred  that  had  been  erected  by  the  sub- 
scription of  the  workmen,  and  here  the 
friends  of  the  discharged  men  gathered  to 
protest  the  firings.  A  rum  bottle  quickly 
made  the  rounds  and  the  cry  went  up.  "If  we 
cant  have  any  liberty,  we  won't  have  any 
liberty  pwle,"  and  an  axe  was  put  to  work 
on  the  pole.  Clerk  Wolcott,  then  the  colonel 
himself,  then  Master  Armorer  Foot  with  some 
out-of-town  officials  hastened  to  the  scene. 
The  pole  was  saved,  and  the  little  "rum  re- 
bellion" was  ended.  It  had  a  good  effect 
all  around,  however,  and  greater  understand- 
ing prevailed.  Toddy  Road  did  not  lose  Ito 
name  for  some  years  though. 

One  of  Springfield  Armory's  great  distinc- 
tions Is  Its  pioneering  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  "intercbangeablllty 
of  parts,"  an  outstanding  contribution  of 
American  Industry  to  the  manufacturing 
world. 

Along  these  lines.  In  1822,  Thomas  Blanch - 
ard.  an  armory  workman,  designed  a  machine 
for  turning  gunstocks.  The  original  machine, 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  all  machines 
since  used  for  this  purpose,  was  in  operation 
for  many  years  in  the  shops  (and  Is  now  on 
display  In  the  museum) . 

Blanchard  la  also  credited  with  many  other 
models  or  forms,  the  prototype  of  many  now 
used  extensively  In  the  duplication  of  parts 
in  modem  manufacturing  methods. 

Concerning  Blanchard  s  revolutionary  In- 
vention, an  old  armorer  who  waa  a  fellow 
boarder  at  the  time  recounts  the  following 
incident : 

""One  Sunday  we  particularly  noticed  Mr. 
Blanchard  for  he  had  in  his  hands  a  musket 
which  he  seemed  to  be  meditating  upon. 
This  meditation  was  nothing  new;  for  he  was 
a  man  who  said  but  few  words,  a  man  who 
communed  with  himself  or,  rather,  did  a 
great  deal  of  brain  work  in  a  quiet  way.  But 
now  he  had  something  in  his  hands  upon 
which  his  thoughts  seemed  to  rest,  and  this 
was  uncommon.  The  gun  was  turned  over 
and  over;  It  was  looked  at  from  Up  to  breech: 
evidently  he  was  thinking  hard:  after  a  long 
time  thought  became  words,  'I  believe  that 
I  can  turn  a  stock  like  this,'  and  eventually 
he  did." 

The  first  machine  made  to  turn  Irregular 
forms  was  made  and  put  Into  operation  at 
the  Upper  Water  Shops;  shoe  lasts  were  the 


flrst  item  produced.  The  next  machine  was 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  turning  a 
gunstock  and  proved  to  be  just  what  was 
needed  at  that  time  and  also  (not  then  real- 
ised) the  forerunner  of  all  machines,  models, 
or  forms  which  are  now  used  to  make  every 
component  part  of  a  gun  interchangeable. 

During  these  same  years,  as  already  Indi- 
cated, many  of  the  workmen  were  a  pretty 
rough  bunch  and  quite  lawless.  They  could 
not  forget  their  old  "camp"  habits  and  did 
a  great  deal  of  foraging  in  the  countryside. 
One  Sxmday  a  group  of  some  20  men  started 
out  on  one  of  their  expeditions,  the  objec- 
tive point  being  a  certain  watermelon  patch 
In  the  vicinity  of  Longmeadow. 

The  good  people  of  that  town  were  at 
church,  but  the  news  of  the  Impending  raid 
waa  quickly  conveyed  to  the  town  constable. 
He  promptly  raised  a  posse  and  surrounded 
the  threatened  watermelon  bed.  The  ma- 
rauders hove  onto  the  scene  and  were 
quickly  captured  and  imprisoned  in  a  nearby 
tavern.  Most  of  the  men  were  barefoot.  The 
townspeople  went  down  to  the  tavern  to  get  a 
look  at  the  rascals.  The  landlady  whose 
patch  bad  been  the  goal  of  the  raiders  also 
came  down  to  take  a  look  at  the  culprits. 
With  spectacles  balanced  at  the  end  of  her 
nose,  she  glanced  at  one  man's  foot  and  saw 
that  the  foot  had  only  four  toes — the  big  toe 
waa  missing.  She  promptly  walked  up  to 
him  and,  shaking  an  accusing  finger  in  his 
face,  shouted,  "You  are  a  thief.  You  are  an 
arrant  thief  for  I've  seen  your  tracks  In  our 
watermelon  bed  more  than  a  hundred  times." 

While  some  of  the  armory  workmen  were 
on  the  lawless  side  of  the  ledger,  many  em- 
ployees of  that  time  were  hard-working,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  In  fact  many  families  have 
contributed  generations  of  workmen  to  the 
armory.  The  names  of  these  local  families 
ar-)  legion.  The  longest  in  point  of  service, 
however,  was  the  Hosmer  family.  The  first 
Hosmer  employee  began  service  in  1800  and 
finally  ended  with  the  retirement  of  William 
E.  Hosmer,  chief  Inspector  here.  In  the  1930°s. 

The  Springfield  Armory  of  the  1840's  pre- 
sented an  Imposing  yet  attractive  appearance 
to  those  who  had  occasion  to  view  It. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  describe  the 
setting  and  what  the  viewer  saw  than  to 
repeat  It  In  the  words  of  a  visitor  to  the 
armory. 

A  color  picture  set  in  the  words  and  de- 
scriptive phrases  of  that  day  went  like  this: 

"The  village  of  Springfield  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  villages  of  New  England.  The 
bvisiness  part  of  It  lays  along  the  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,  on  a  sort  of  plain;  and  from 
this  plain,  streets  ascend  to  more  elevated 
land  behind  It.  which  is  covered  in  every 
direction  with  handsome  villas  overlooking 
the  village  and  the  river,  and  the  broad  and 
beautiful   valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

"The  principal  buildings  of  the  armory  are 
situated  upon  another  plain,  which  extends 
back  from  this  elevated  land,  at  the  distance 
of  perhapts  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  The 
buildings  are  very  large  and  handsome  and 
are  arranged  around  the  sides  of  a  spacious 
square  which  is  ornamented  with  walks  and 
rows  of  trees.  The  effect  is  one  of  appearing 
like  the  buildings  of  a  college.  There  waa 
one  edlface  In  the  center  of  the  principal 
front  of  the  square  which  had  a  cupola  upon 
it.  as  If  it  were  a  chapel.  This  waa  the  ofBce 
and  counting  house.  The  other  buildings 
were  shops  and  storehouses, 

"On  one  side  was  a  long  row  of  houses 
which  were  used  for  the  residences  of  the 
officers  and  others  connected  with  the  ar- 
mory. Prom  this  central  square,  streets 
diverged  In  every  direction  over  the  plain 
"Which  were  bordered  with  small  but  very 
neat  and  pleasant  hcuses  for  the  workmen. 
These  houses  were  ornamented  with  trees 
and  ahrubbery  and  surrotinded  with  pleasant 
yards  and  gardens.  The  whole  scene  pre- 
sented, on  every  side,  a  very  pleasant  prospect 
t '  the  view. 
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"Walking  from  the  buildings  on  the  plain 
in  a  southerly  direction,  a  winding  road  de- 
scended. Into  a  valley  where  the  water  shops 
were  located.  It  was  a  beautiful  glen,  shad- 
ed by  trees,  with  a  millstream  flowing 
through  the  center  of  it.  There  was  a  road, 
leading  up  and  down  the  valley,  on  each  side 
of  the  stream  with  a  bridge  connecting  one 
road  with  another.  Above  the  bridge  was  a 
dam  of  handsome  mason  work  with  various 
flumes  for  conveying  the  water.  There  were 
also  some  large  and  handsome  shops,  on  each 
Bide  of  the  stream,  with  torrents  of  water 
pouring  out  from  beneath  them,  indicating 
that  they  contained  machinery  which  was 
carried  by  water. 

"There  are  three  water  shops  on  the  stream, 
about  half  a  mile  apart. 

"Entering  Into  the  middle  shop,  one  saw 
a  very  large  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  not  well  lighted,  except  by  the  blazing 
flre  of  the  forges.  There  were  rows  of  forges 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  it, 
which  were  glowing  with  the  Intense  heat  of 
anthracite  fires,  urged  by  bellows  which 
were  carried  by  water. 

"Connected  with  each  forge  was  a  great 
hammer  worked  by  water.  The  handle  was 
a  beam  of  wood,  perhaps  10  feet  long,  which 
iroved  on  an  axle  near  the  end  of  it.  The 
end  of  the  handle  projected  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  axle  on  which  It  turns  and  was 
armed  at  the  extremity  with  Iron.  Beyond 
It  was  a  wheel  with  projecting  cogs  or  pins 
of  Iron  which  struck  against  the  end  .of  the 
handle,  as  the  wheel  turned  round,  and 
drove  it  down.  This  made  the  head  of  the 
hammer  rise  up.  Then,  when  the  cog  In  the 
wheel,  which  had  struck  against  the  end  of 
the  handle,  slipped  by.  It  let  the  end  of  the 
handle  up  and  the  head  of  the  hammer  fell 
down  upon  the  anvil  or,  rather,  the  work 
placed  upon  the  anvil  to  be  forged. 

"The  lower  water  shops  building  had  sev- 
eral activities  going  on  simultaneously.  In 
one  area.  Iron  bars  were  rolled  out  and  cut 
in  lengths  suitable  for  forming  the  barrels. 

"Also  In  the  lower  of  the  three  dam  build- 
ing areas,  was  the  stocking  shop  where  the 
stocks  of  the  guns  were  turned.  The  water 
power  supplied  by  the  dam  turned  the  wheel 
and  machinery  which  made  possible  the 
shaping  of  the  wooden  stock. 

"Another  In  the  most  Interesting  processes 
seen  during  the  visit  was  the  grinding  of  the 
barrels  after  they  had  been  turned.  Al- 
though great  effort  Is  made  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  barrels  stationery,  the  bar- 
rels are  still  not  precisely  alike  when  they 
come  from  the  lathe.  Some  will  be  a  little 
thicker  or  thinner  in  some  parts  than  others. 
Then,  besides,  the  tool  doea  not  leave  the 
iron  perfectly  smooth,  for  as  It  moves  slowly 
along  at  the  same  time  that  the  Iron  revolves. 
It  cuts  In  a  spiral  direction  and  leaves  the 
work  marked  with  a  sort  of  spiral  depres- 
sion. This  depression  has  to  be  ground 
away  by  an  enormous  grindstone.  6  or  6  feet 
ii-  diameter  revolving  with  great  velocity. 
In  order  to  make  smooth  the  barrel  through- 
out. 

"Machinery  for  polishing  the  outsldes  of 
the  barrels  were  also  Included  in  the  shop. 
There  were  two  machines  for  polishing  and 
each  had  four  gun  barrels  in  it.  The  form 
of  the  machine  was  an  upright  iron  frame 
and  the  barrels  were  placed  In  it  in  a  per- 
pendicular position.  The  upper  ends  were 
attached  to  wheels,  by  which  they  were  kept 
In  constant  revolution,  and  these  wheels 
were  also  attached  to  a  beam  which  ascended 
and  descended  continually,  like  the  beam 
over  the  piston  rod  of  a  steam  engine  or  that 
which  carries  the  saw  in  a  sawmill.  Thus 
the  barrels  were  alternately  drawn  up  and 
pushed  down,  continually  revolving  at  the 
same  time.  They  passed  In  this  manner  be- 
tween a  set  of  leather  cushions  covered  with 
oil  and  emery — a  fine  powder  used  for  polish- 
ing.    These  cushions  were  pressed  together 


by  springs  with  the  barrels  between  them, 
and  thus  all  the  roughness  of  the  Iron,  left 
by  the  grindstone,  was  gradually  worn  away 
and  the  barrels  came  out  at  last  highly 
perished. 

"The  smaller  parts  of  the  musket,  such  as 
the  screrws,  bands,  and  parts  of  the  lock,  were 
polished  In  a  different  manner — by  holding 
them  one  by  one  against  wheels  revolving 
with  great  velocity.  Many  of  the  wheels 
turning  were  revolving  with  a  rate  of  1,600 
times  per  minute. 

"Testing  of  bayonets  were  sdso  conducted 
in  one  of  the  Water  Shops  buildings,  Tbe 
manner  of  testing  bayonets  was  like  this;  a 
workman  put  them,  one  by  one,  upon  a  gun, 
and  then,  striking  the  point  a  little  Into  the 
floor,  he  would  spring  It  forcibly  one  way 
and  the  other,  to  see  If  it  would  bear  the 
necessary  strain.  By  this  operation,  the 
bayonet  was  bent  a  little  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  This  was  called  taking  a  set.  The 
more  highly  tempered  the  steel,  the  less  easy 
It  Is  to  'make'  a  set.  The  bayonet  require- 
ments Include  a  desirability  to  have  it 
elastic — but  not  too  brittle. 

"Another  Ingenious  way  of  testing  for 
elasticity  was  this:  there  was  a  place  fitted 
at  the  end  of  the  bench  where  the  workman 
could  rest  the  neck  of  the  bayonet  upon  a 
solid  support,  which  seemed  as  sort  of  a 
fulcrum.  The  point  of  the  bayonet  was  then 
inserted  Into  a  loop  in  a  wire,  which  had  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  it  a  heavyweight  of  lead. 
Then,  by  bearing  down  upon  the  end  of  the 
gun.  the  lead  was  lifted,  the  whole  weight  of 
it  resting  upon  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
This  weight  wsis  so  heavy  it  bent  the  bayonet 
that  would  spring  back  nearly  Into  place  but 
not  quite.  It  'set'  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch.  The  man  who  was  examining  the 
bayonets  said  that  If  they  did  not  set  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  lifting  such  a 
weight,  they  were  considered  as  passing  a 
satisfactory  trial  In  respect  to  their 
elasticity. 

"The  workmen  said  that  losses  of  bayonets 
due  to  workmanship  ate  marked  against  the 
payment  of  the  worker.  Losses  due  to  metal 
defects  are  not  charged  to  the  worker.  All 
bayonet  work  waa  done  by  the  piece  and  If 
the  part  did  not  stand  inspection,  the  loss 
was  charged  against  the  man  who  made  It. 

"Most  of  the  machinery  making  the  parts 
cost  about  a  hundred  dollars  each. 

•"The  finishing  shops  and  the  storehouses 
of  the  armory  were  located  around  the  great 
square  on  the  plain  above  Springfield.  The 
flrst  building  entered  was  near  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  square.  On  entering  it, 
a  long  spacious  apartment  with  a  double 
row  of  forges  extending  through  the  middle 
of  It,  oould  be  seen.  The  floor  waa  paved 
with  flat  stones.  The  walls  and  celling  were 
neatly  whitewashed.  Over  each  forge  waa  a 
pair  of  blacksmith's  bellows. 

"Apparatus  used  here  was  much  more  com- 
plicated than  In  the  Water  Shops. 

"Large  anvils  at  each  forge  had  a  variety 
of  depressions  and  perforations  on  the  flat 
surface  rather  than  a  smooth  surface.  There 
were  also  smaller  anvils  called  stakes  beside 
each  larger  anvil,  also  full  of  depressions 
and  perforations. 

"These  anvils  were  used  in  forging  Irregu- 
lar parts  by  placing  hot  Iron  Into  the  de- 
pressions and  perforations,  covering  It  with 
another  piece  of  steel  called  a  jumper  and 
then  driving  the  whole  upon  the  stake. 

"At  other  large  buildings  on  the  plains, 
various  other  operations  connected  with  fin- 
ishing the  locks  and  guns  were  going  on. 
In  one  room,  men  were  employed  smoothing 
over  the  gunstocks:  others  were  fitting  the 
locks  to  the  stocks,  filing  and  finishing  the 
small  parts  of  the  lock. 

"Each  bench  In  one  of  the  big  apartments 
was  fitted  for  one  particular  branch  of  work. 
The  patterns  were  made  of  steel  and  the 
workmen  filed  the  work  to  correspond  with 


them  exactly.  All  pieces  were  made  exactly 
alike. 

"Finally,  after  leaving  the  manufacturing 
rooms,  I  went  into  the  central  building,  on 
the  main  front  of  the  square,  for  this  was 
the  office  and  counting  house.  Here  I  asked 
to  go  Into  the  arsenal  which  was  one  of  the 
large  buildings  where  the  muskets  were 
stored  after  they  were  finished. 

"The  walk  to  the  arsenal  from  the  count- 
ing house  was  along  a  gravel  walk  which 
led  between  two  rows  of  trees  toward  the 
center  of  the  square.  When  the  door  of  the 
arsenal  was  opened  we  were  struck  with  the 
Imposing  spectacle  presented  to  view. 

"Except  for  the  necessary  space  for  pas- 
sages, the  room  was  entirely  filled  with  mus- 
kets. They  were  arranged  with  the  utmost 
perfect  precision  and  symmetry  In  an  upright 
position,  the  butts  resting  in  frames  made  for 
the  purpose  and  raised  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  floor.  The  tops  of  the  bayonets 
reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  The  dark  and 
glossy  brown  color  of  the  stocks,  with  the 
highly  polished  luster  of  the  bayonets  and 
the  other  metallic  parts,  gave  to  each  Indi- 
vidual gun  a  very  beautiful  appearance:  but 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  most  surpris- 
ing effect  produced  by  the  immense  numbers 
and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  whole. 
The  rows  of  bayonets  glittered  in  a  long  per- 
spective. Even  the  locks,  and  the  ramrods, 
and  the  sights  upon  the  barrels,  and  in  fact, 
every  single  part  of  the  gun,  were  presented 
to  the  eye.  in  long  ranges,  extending  up  and 
down  the  room.  The  guns  were  placed  on 
the  frames  only  about  half  an  Inch  apart, 
and  yet  so  precise  was  the  arrangement  that, 
by  standing  at  one  end  of  the  room  and 
looking  through,  the  window  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  which  was  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  distance  and  40  feet  wide, 
could  be  seen.  There  was  another  such  room 
on  the  second  story,  of  the  same  dimensions 
and  filled  In  the  same  manner. 

"There  were  more  than  100,000  muskets  In 
the  building  with  each  ready  to  be  tired. 
Each  of  the  guns  was  taken  down  and  oiled 
every  few  years  to  keep  the  parts  bright  and 
clean  and  free  from  rusting." 

(The  foregoing  was  excerpted  from  "Marco 
Paul's  Travels' and  Adventures:  Ttie  Sprlng- 
fleld  Armory"  by  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott.  The 
book,  printed  In  1843.  was  made  available 
to  Chris  Dvarecka  by  Brian  King,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Republican  roto  section . 
The  courtesies  of  Mr.  King  are  appreciated 
since  it  provided  the  necessary  color  for  the 
historical  period  indicated.) 


JAMES  PATTON  OP  NATIONAL 
FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEaulY.  Mr.  8p>eaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  James  Patton,  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  on  his  many  years 
of  service  to  his  organization.  I  offer 
him  my  best  wishes  on  his  retirement. 

Congratulations  are  also  in  order  for 
Mr.  Glenn  Talbott  who  is  also  stepping 
down  after  25  years  of  service. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  by  both 
of  these  gentlemen  in  the  direction  of 
agricultural  Income  commensurate  with 
the  other  areas  of  our  economy  which  are 
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soaring  ahead  Ap.r;  V'^t  -a"  must  not 
lose  Sight  of  U';e  fac:  ir.a:  *'fi  riave  n-iuch 
to  do  for  the  America;:  faraier  In  g;iar- 
anteeing  a  decent  i^rlce  for  raa  products 
I  am  certain  that  the  farmers  Unlor. 
will  fe^l  deeply  the  losa  of  their  pr«sldpi.t 
but  I'OOk  forward  to  worfein?  closely  with 
the  new  leadership  rf  this  importaint 
group  which  Is  ■aorlc'.r.g  hard  lor  the 
American  agricultural  ;.:  -ciurer. 


CONSERVATION  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mr 


DUNCAN     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 


Speaker  I  ask  inanlmous  conaent  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dalu>ta  [Mr. 
Berry;  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  PvEjord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee' 

There  Aas  no  objection. 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  very 
encouraging:  to  note  that  the  SoU  Con- 
servati.jn  Ser.lce  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1967  l3  $228  million  or  $2  million  above 
last  year  3  level.  It  Is  encouraging  be- 
cause a  near  tragedy  was  narrowly 
averted  la^t  year  when  the  administra- 
tion cut  the  program  and  fortunately  tiie 
funds  to  ajMti.iLit  ;;.^s  effective  program 
were  restored  Dy  Congress. 

Budget  f oreca.-ts  made  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Indicate  that  $3.7 
million  will  jo  toward  activities  In  South 
Dakota 

The  largest  Item  estimated  for  the 
State  proijrain  Is  $2.1  million  for  conser- 
vation operations,  followed  by  $1  million 
for  the  Oreat  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram In  which  South  Dakota  is  a  leading 
participant. 

OtliL-r  budget  estimates  Include  $300,- 
000  for  watershed  protection.  $100,000  for 
watershed  planning,  and  $121,000  for  the 
resources  stnd  conservation  development 
program  m  Bon  Homme  and  Charles  Mix 
Counties. 

The  Bon  Homme-Charles  Mix  budget 
Includes  an  additional  $5,000  for  plan- 
ning purposes  which  may  Include  Doug- 
las County  In  the  project. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  budget 
will  be  .sustained  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  the  Congress 
so  this  important  work  can  continue 
without  Interruption. 

It  Ls  essentially  that  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  program  be  carried  on  at  Its 
current  funding  level,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  better  endorsement  for  the  fine  work 
that  is  being  done  In  the  Second  Con- 
irressional  District  of  South  Dakota  than 
the  announcement  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  '.hat  three  conservation  dis- 
tricts have  received  awards  In  the  na- 
tionwide district  newsletter  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Farm  &  Indu.<!trial 
Equipment  Institute  and  the  .NaUrmal 
A.^v)ciation   of  Conservation. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  stim- 
aiate  effective  conimunicatlon'!  between 
districts  and  the  niral  and  urban  Inter- 
ests m  conservation  The  Bennett 
County  district  at  Martin.  8.  Dak.,  was 
a  second  plac*»  winner  in  the  national 
category.  Sully  County's  dl.strlct  head- 
quartered at  Onlda  S  Dale  placed  .sec- 
ond in  the  Northern  P;a:ns  area,  and  the 


Edmtmds  County  district  at  Ipswich, 
S  Dan  placed  second  in  the  special  new 
newsle'ter  division  for  districts  begln- 
n.:  ,:     .r.iicatiOTi  during  the  contest  year. 

ihese  awards  speak  very  well  of  the 
dedii-utir;".  of  district  boards  In  loll  and 
water  cot  =t-'-\  ation  districts  to  South 
Dakota  t^  K'-f,  :  utJ  and  urban  Interests 
currently  oifurmed  of  the  conservation 
efforts  being  carried  on  by  them  and  the 
services  avgiilable. 

These  outstanding  efforts  must  be  car- 
ried on  uninterruptedly  by  providing 
adequate  fimding  for  this  key  program 
in  our  Nation's  battle  to  conserve  Its 
natural  resources  and  bolster  guaran- 
teed agricultural  Income. 


THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CALVIN 
COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY.  GRAND 
RAPID6.  MICH. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Teixnessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  1  Mr.  Okr- 
ALD  R.  PoRD)  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Calvin  College  and  Seminary  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  today  is  observing  the  90th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  Beginning 
In  an  upper  room  of  a  school  building  in 
1876  Calvin  College  has  outgrown  one 
campus  and  today,  with  nearly  3.000 
students.  Is  constructing  a  new  campus 
to  meet  the  needs  of  5,000  students  and 
representing  an  investment  In  excess  of 
$20  million. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  It  serves  a  nationwide 
constituency  and  attracts  many  students 
from  Canada.  Religiously  orlentiated 
and  highly  acclaimed  In  the  academic 
community,  Cadvln  College  and  Seminary 
Is  devoted  to  preparing  young  people  to 
serve  God  and  their  fellowmen. 

I  mention  this  college  and  Its  aruil- 
versary  today  because  I  never  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  faithfulness  and  resource- 
fulness of  Its  supporters,  the  competence 
and  dedication  of  Its  staff,  the  en- 
thusiasm and  determination  of  Its 
student  body,  and  the  loyalty  and  accom- 
plishments of  its  graduates.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  greetings  from  the 
X5S  House  of  Representatives  to  Calvin 
College  and  Seminary  on  Its  90th  anni- 
versary. 

May  I  add  that  two  members  of  my 
staff  are  Calvin  graduates,  and  that 
many  others  are  serving  in  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  Wash- 
ington area. 


PACE  THE  NATION"  AS  BROADCAST 
OVER  THE  CB8  TV  AND  RADIO 
NETWORK  WITH  CONGRESSMAN 
LAIRD 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  On- 
*LD  R  PoiiDl  mav  fx>nd  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  th^  F^.e^jro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERAIX)  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  most  able,  knowledgeable,  and 
responsible  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  Mclvin  R.  Laikd,  ap- 
peared on  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Syston  program.  "Face  the  Nation."  on 
March  13, 1966. 

Because  of  Representative  Laikd's  vast 
experience  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  his  penetrating  observa- 
tions and  constructive  views  should  be  a 
part  of  the  Rscokd.  On  this  program 
Representative  Laiko  contributed  to  the 
public  Information  on  the  crisis  our  Na- 
tion faces  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
am  honored  to  submit  the  text  of  this 
program  for  inclusion  In  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

"Fac«  the  nutok" 

(Broadctkot  orer  the  CBS  Television  Network, 

and   the   CBS   ik&dlo   Network,   March   13, 

1966) 

Quest:  The  Honorable  BCxlvdc  R.  LAnto, 
CS.  House  ot  Representatives,  Republican, 
of  Wlsconaln. 

News  oorrespondents ;  MEirtln  Agronaky, 
CBS  News:  Nell  MacNeU.  Time  magazine; 
George  Herman.  CBS  New*. 

Producers:   Ellen  Wadley,  Prentiss  Chllds. 

Director :  Roljert  Vltarelll. 

Mr.  Agbonsxt.  Congressznan  Lairs,  you 
have  charged  that  the  President  Is  not  be- 
ing candid  with  the  American  people  on  the 
real  facts  of  the  Vietnam  war.  What  la  be- 
ing withheld  from  the  people? 

Representative  Laird.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  should 
nuike  very  clear  what  the  short-term  tOms 
and  long-term  objectives  are  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam;  whether  he  supports  tbe 
statements  made  by  his  press  secretary  or 
his  Vice  President.  It  is  Important  so  that 
there  wlU  not  be  a  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  the  Communists  and  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

Announce.  Live,  from  CBS  Washington, 
"Pace  the  Nation,"  a  spontaneous  and  un- 
rehearsed news  Interview  with  Representa- 
tive Mklvxn  L.AXRD,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  conference.  Mr. 
Laird  will  be  questioned  by  CBS  News  Cor- 
rsspondent  George  Herman;  Nell  MacNell, 
chief  congressional  correspondent.  Time 
magaalne;  CBS  News  Correspondent  Martin 
Agronsky  will  lead  the  questlonlag. 

Mr.  AoBoifsKT.  Congressman  Lairo,  I  pre- 
sume the  tact  that  you  feel  Is  being  withheld 
Is  what  the  United  Statss  would  do  In  Viet- 
nam about  Including  CoBununists  In  a  coali- 
tion goTemment. 

Now,  you  have  recently  dsclared  that  If 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
Inclusion  of  the  Communists  In  a  coalition 
government  In  Vietnam,  then  the  nghting 
there  makes  no  sense.     Is  that  your  point? 

Representative  Laird.  I  think  It  is  very 
true  that  If  we  decide  that  we  are  going  to 
take  In  Communists  In  the  coalition  govern- 
ment, then  we  might  as  well  announce  that 
now,  because  the  war  In  Vietnam  It  would 
seem  to  me  would  ease  considerably.  That 
Is  what  the  shooting  Is  all  about  In  Vietnam 
at  tbe  present  time.  As  one  member  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
always  felt  that  that  Is  wbat  the  war  was 
all  about. 

Mr.  MacNkh,.  Mr.  Laird,  you  are  put  In  a 
position  I  think  of  saying  that  the  elections 
If  held— I  am  asking  this,  really— that  the 
Republicans  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept 
under  any  terms  the  admission  of  Commu- 
nists in  the  South  Vietnam 
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Representative  Laird.  That  la  not  what  I 
said.  The  dispute  seems  to  be  In  regard  to 
whether  the  Communists  will  be  given  a 
place  before  free  elections.  I  think  that  Is 
tbe  important  issue  Involved  here.  And  I 
think  the  administration  has  to  make  Its 
position  very  clear. 

As  far  as  withholding  information  from 
the  American  people,  I  think  that  there  are 
many  areas  in  which  all  of  the  facts  are  not 
put  before  the  American  people,  and  I  think 
that  they  should  be  put  befcvc  the  American 
people. 

For  instance  In  the  area  of  the  Soviet  In- 
volvement in  the  Vietnamese  war — I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  United  States 
that  do  not  understand  fully  and  clearly  the 
full  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Vietnamese  fighting,  and  In  supplying  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  at  this 
time. 

I  think  that  there  are  also  other  areas  In 
which  facts  are  being  classlfled.  For  in- 
stance, the  ships  that  are  being  used  to  carry 
goods  into  the  port  of  Haiphong.  The  Red 
Chinese  know  the  names  of  these  ships,  the 
Russians  know,  the  North  Vietnamese  know. 
Yet  this  information  is  classlfled  informa- 
tion as  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concerned. 

Now,  when  tbe  enemy  or  the  potential 
enemy  knows  these  facts,  why  should  they 
be  withheld  from  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Hcruak.  Mr.  Laird,  obviously  we  are 
going  to  get  back  to  these  points  which  you 
have  just  raised.  But  before  we  do,  I  Just 
want  to  clear  up  a  point  which  sort  of  got 
left  behind.  And  that  is  about  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Communists.  Tou  said  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  participate  before 
a  government.  Does  that  mean  that  you 
and  your  party  rule  them  out  as  participants 
in  negotiations  before  an  election? 

RepresentaUve  Lairo.  I  think  the  Secretary 
Of  State  has  made  the  i>osltion  of  the  coun- 
try very  clear — that  the  Vletcong  would  be 
able  to  come  into  any  kind  of  a  conference 
as  a  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  represen- 
tation, because,  after  all.  tbe  war  is  being 
nm  from  Hanoi,  and  I  think  that  most  peo- 
ple that  are  informed  on  the  activities  of 
this  war  effort  know  full  well  that  the  shots 
are  being  called  in  Hanoi  and  in  Red  China. 

Mr.  Herman.  But  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  you — that  the  Vletcong  should  be  in- 
cluded In  some  way  in  negotiations. 

Representative  Lairo.  Well,  I  would  assume 
that  Hanoi  would  Include  them  with  their 
representaUves  at  any  kind  of  a  conference. 
This  would  be  a  decision  that  Hanoi  would 
make,  not  a  decision  for  our  Government  to 
make,  it  would  seem  to  me. 

Mr.  Agronsxt.  I  don't  want^-^  belabor 
the  point,  but  the  statement  that  you  had 
made  was  that  if  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Inclusion  of  the  Com- 
munists In  a  coalition  government  In  Viet- 
nam, then  the  fighting  makes  no  sense. 

Now,  the  thrust  of  that  statement  would 
•eem  to  be  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  you  want  to  see  the  inclusion  of  Com- 
mimlsts  in  a  coalition  government  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Is  that  correct  or  Is  it  not,  sir? 

Representative  Laird.  Well,  If  after  free 
elecuons  they  elect  people 

Mr.  AcaoNSKT.  Tou  would  accept  them. 

Representative  Laird  (continuing).  To 
poslUons  that  are  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  I  think  that  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. But  the  question  that  was  originally 
addressed  to  me  had  to  do  with  before  free 
elecUons.  and  It  had  to  do  with  the  dispute 
that  is  going  on  within  the  DemocraUc  Party 
over  thU  Issue. 

Mr.  AoRONBXT.  Let's  talk  about  It  after 
elecUons.  Would  you  permit  the  Inclusion 
Of  Communists  In  a  coalition  government? 

Representative  Lairo.  I  would  support  the 
decisions  that  came  about  through  free  elec- 


tions in  Vietnam.  But  I  think  you  have  to 
understand.  Martin,  that  free  elections  are 
a  long  way  off  as  far  as  South  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam  is  not  In  a  position  to  con- 
duct eoiy  kind  of  elections.  We  can  elect 
village  chiefs  and  so  forth — they  can  be 
elected.  And  there  would  be  the  procedures 
for  that.  But  as  far  as  a  national  election 
in  South  Vietnam  that  you  are  talking  about 
now,  which  Is  an  entirely  different  question, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  that  kind  of  an 
election  process  Is  quite  a  way  off  when  you 
consider  the  amount  of  land  territory  now 
that  Is  completely  beyond  the  control  of  any 
established  government  m  South  Vietnam 
now. 

Mr.  Agronsxt.  I  am  not  arguing  the  time- 
table. I  am  talking  about  the  principle. 
Because  when  you  said  that  to  accept  the 
Communists  in  a  coalition  government,  then 
tbe  fighting  makes  no  sense,  that  would 
clearly  Indicate  you  would  exclude  them. 

Representative  Lairo.  I  was  referring  to 
the  kind  of  a  settlement  that  we  had  In 
Laos.  This  was  an  Imposed  settlement  in 
which  the  eight  points  that  Secretary  Rusk 
so  adequately  set  forth  as  tbe  prerequisites 
to  having  a  solution  in  Laos  were  not  lived 
up  to  when  the  agreement  was  finally  made. 

We  Imposed  a  coalition  government,  giv- 
ing the  Communists  a  veto  power,  without 
any  free  elections  at  all.  And  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  fine  statement  that  Secretary 
Rusk  made  prior  to  the  Laotian  agreement  is 
a  statement  that  I  would  stand  on  and  I 
think  a  statement  that  he  continued  to 
stand  on,  but  tbe  negotiations  which  were 
conducted  by  Governor  Harriman  did  not 
live  up  to  the  Rusk  criteria. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  Secretary  ctf  State  Rvisk,  and  I  am 
thankful  each  day  that  he  is  our  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  MacNcil.  Mr.  Laird,  some  Republi- 
cans— former  Vice  President  Nixon — have 
been  making  charges  In  recent  weeks  that 
some  of  the  Democrats  are  in  effect  advocat- 
ing appeasement. 

If.  after  free  elections,  there  were  Com- 
munists In  the  Ssdgon  government,  would 
that  be  a  political  issue  with  RepubUcans? 
Would  you  be  charging  In  effect  that  the 
Johnson  administration  had  been  guilty  In 
some  way  or  another  of  appeasement? 

Representative  Laird.  No;  this  is  not  the 
question  that  we  have  before  us.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  now  is  that  Secretary — the 
Secretary  of  State,  President  Johnson,  have 
made  conflicting  statements  as  far  as  the 
interim  government  is  concerned.  Senator 
Kennest  has  advocated  taking  the  Commu- 
nists into  an  interim  government;  that  it 
would  be  all  right  with  him.  Press  Secre- 
tary Meyer  indicated  that  perhaps  this  would 
be  all  right  with  the  administration. 

Now,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  clear 
up  this  question  and  there  Is  only  one  man 
that  can  clear  up  that  question  and  that  Is 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  la  most  Important  that  this 
question  be  answered,  so  that  not  only  the 
American  people  know  what  tbe  position  of 
our  country  Is,  but  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese the  Red  Chinese,  yes.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  know  what  the  position  of  the  United 
States  is  in  regard  to  peeuse  terms. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Mr.  Laird,  you  sit  on  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House,  and  as  such  you  receive  top-level 
briefings,  both  from  the  Defense  people  and 
from  OUT  own  CIA. 

I  wotUd  like  to  ask  you  what  they  are 
teUlng  you.  For  example,  how  much  more 
money  is  thla  war  going  to  cost;  how  long 
is  it  going  to  take? 

Representative  Lairo.  Well,  first.  I  am  not 
at  Liberty  to  break  classification  on  any  in- 
formation. The  Secretary  of  Defense  la 
able  to  do  thla  and  make  a  determination. 


as  he  did  in  his  press  conference,  where  In- 
formation that  had  been  given  us  on  a 
classlfled  basis  was  used.  He  can  do  this 
for  his  own  political  security,  sometimes  I 
don't  think  In  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity.    But  I  cannot. 

But  I  would  like  to  teU  you  one  thing. 

That  Is,  that  the  defense  needs  of  this 
country  are  being  underestimated.  They 
were  underestimated  in  the  President's 
budget  of  1966,  when  it  was  originally  sub- 
mitted, by  some  915  billion.  Tbe  supple- 
mental request  which  we  will  act  upon  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  this  week — I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  led  to  believe  that  that 
was  all  tbe  money  ^that  would  be  necessary 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  fiscal  year  19«S. 
It  is  simply  not  true.  We  will  have  another 
supplemental  bill  for  defense  spending  even 
to  cover  military  pay  before  us  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time. 

The  1967  budget,  Martin,  is  underesti- 
mated again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army 
manpower  limitations  that  were  In  that 
1967  budget.  2  days  after  the  budget  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  had  been  re- 
moved, making  that  budget  out  of  date. 

Mr.  Agronsxt.  Are  you  contending  that 
the  President,  that  the  administration  is 
deliberately  misrepresenting  both  the  mone- 
tary and  manpower  needs  of  this  war  to  the 
American  people  today? 

Representative  Lairo.  No.  TTiey  want  to 
finance  it  on  a  supplemental  basis  instead 
o*  a  pay-as-you-go  basis — they  want  to 
come  in  on  a  supplemental  basis  and  have 
refused  In  1966  to  estimate  adequately  what 
the  needs  would  be  in  southeast  Asia,  as 
well  as  the  needs  to  meet  tbe  other  defense 
requirements  which  we  have  all  over  the 
world. 

Now.  this  is  done  for  one  reason,  and  it  la 
Important  to  get  this  point  across.  It  Is 
done  so  that  the  other  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  can  be  funded  in  tbe  budget. 
And  it  is  done  because  they  know  the  Con- 
gress will  always  come  along  and  finance 
national  security  and  defense  needs  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  Agronsxt.  Well,  If  it  Is  not  mis- 
representation, what  do  you  call  It? 

Mr.  Herman.  Yes,  that  Is  the  jMlnt.  There 
is  a  complication  of  language  In  here  which 
I  am  not  sure  most  of  the  audience  will 
get.  You  say  they  want  to  do  it  on  a  sup- 
plemental basis.  I  don't  think  most  Ameri- 
cans know  what  a  supplemental  basis  means. 
You   mean   that  they   are  under 

Representative  Laird.  Well,  they  dont 
want  to  put  it  in  their  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  Herman.  They  are  understating  it 
originally. 

Representative  Lairo.  Now,  in  1966 — 
they  are  understating  It.  Take  this  fiscal 
year  in  which  we  are  currently. 

Mr.  Herman.     Delll>erately  understating  It, 

Representative  Laird.  Deliberately  un- 
derstating it,  I  believe.  And  I  have  so 
charged  over  a  period  of  the  last  few  months. 

Back  when  the  defense  bill  was  up  In 
1966 — for  the  1966  fiscal  year,  we  filed  a 
minority  refwrt  stating  that  the  defense 
needs  were  underestimated,  and  we  made 
this  very  clear  in  our  minority  views.  Thla 
is  done  deliberately  so  that  the  American 
people  get  the  first  impact,  as  they  did  in  tbe 
1966  budget,  when  It  was  announced  that 
it  was  going  to  be  under  9100  billion.  There 
was  a  great  hue  and  cry  all  over  what  a  grand 
Job  the  President  had  done  In  submitting  a 
budget  leas  than  9100  billion.  Those  of  us  on 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee — and 
we  so  stated  in  our  report — knew  full  well 
that  this  was  a  phony  figure,  because  the 
defense  needs  were  not  adequately  esti- 
mated, not  a  single  doUar  was  put  in  the 
bill  to  carry  on  for  the  eecalatton  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  In  the  submission  that  was 
made  in  January  for  the  1966  fiscal  year. 
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Mr  KoiMAN  Thia  UnpU«e  another  wbol« 
siring  al  ecoQooiic  prtihtwni,  dO«a  It  BOt? 
IT  U\er  a.re  uadPre«ttwi>WHH.  U  Um  Vl«t- 
nanieee    war    ..'«   going   to   cost  a   grost  de*l 

more    ititst    we    fiavo    t>«en    told.    It    brtngi 

■  ^' 

P.(^r«a«nuitlve  Laiko.  Well,  that  haa 
r>e«n  pr-'ven.  We  have  alread/  got  a  aup- 
p.emental   mai  U  Kolog  to  t>«  Totad  CO 

Mr    HzBMAM.     And  you  ar«  axpaottiig  an- 

Representatlvs  Laisi).  Additional  monay 
:  >T   nsc&J    year    iDM,   a  now  obUgatlon  au- 

•-nLT'ity ■ 

M^r    HxsMtM      And  you  personally  expect 

anoU.er 

Repr«8cncsUve  Lazbo  I  expect  another 
for  li><W.  and  there  wlU  be  etm  further 
supplementAla  ccv«r:r:^  iha  lf>«7  flaeal 
y«Lr. 

htr  AcxoNsKT.  Have  you  any  idea  ot 
how  ai-cn  mcaey  you  are  talking  about? 

Repre««ntative  Laiko.  Well,  I  know  that 
the  defense  bill,  the  defense  budget  for 
nocai  vpar  1966  was  undereattmated  by  at 
least  tl5  blUlon  as  far  aa  new  obllgational 
authority  and  that  Is  being  proven  now  by 
the  string  of  iupplementals.  This  la  a 
supp.emental  ^n  additional  request  for  new 
Ob,; Rational  authority,  new  appropriatlona 
?-Tr  flscal   year   I9W, 

Mr  HmviAW  That  Is  on  the  order  of  15 
per^er-  of  the  total  budget.  What  la  thla 
^Mng  to  do  to  the  economy — how  about  our 
tax   str'jcture? 

Representative  Laikd.  Well,  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  La  a  problem  that  is  being  given  too 
.'.tt:e  attention  as  far  as  the  administration 
18  concerned.  This  whole  question  of  Infla- 
tian  la  an  Issue  which  it  seems  to  me  the 
Preeident  haa  been  so  preoccupied  with  the 
deep  divistoas  that  exist  within  his  own  po- 
r.Ucai  party  on  a  national  basis  that  Uttla 
attention  la  being  paid  this  problem  of  Infla- 
tion which  Is  being  brought  about  by  theaa 
huge  expendit'.ire8  and  continuing  the  Idea 
that  we  can  do  bustneaa  aa  usual  and  still 
fight  a  war 

Mr  AcsoxsKT  Congressman  Laibo,  not  a 
single  Republican  said  nay  In  either  the 
House  yr  the  Senate  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation that  was  just  passed  Not  one  said 
no. 

Repreeantauv«  Laiso.  Il^t  la  tlM  very 
point  I  maice  And  I  believe  tlwt  you  will 
find  that  we  wUl  continue  to  aupport  the 
national  secu.'tcy  needs  and  the  defazwe  nanrti 
of   th,s   -cuntry 

Mr  AoaONSKT  But  Lf  there  la  a  tuitnpn- 
»ent,aUon,  why  dom  you  say  so?  Why  dont 
you  indicate  Ita  nature? 

Representative  LaniD.  We  certainly  did. 
We  gave  you  our  minority  reviews  In  ttia  lIHUi 
bill  Wa  have  d  me  so  In  tb«  report  that 
wiU  be  made  public  t:ii«  weekend,  aa  far  aa 
the  supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year  IMO. 

Mr  AoaoNsxT  .\i{ain  mr>y  I  ask  tou  what 
Is  the  size  of  that  aupplpm^i.ta  that  yoa 
think  Is  not  being  adequately  reported. 

Representative  Laibd  «;2  2  oiUlon  ts  the 
supplementa;  which  wt;,  be  arted  on  as  far 
as  the  mlllta.-y  is  oonfierned  on  T-aesday  of 
this  week  And  I  intend  to  support  It.  I 
hope  all  Republicans.  I  hope  all  Americana. 
will  support  It  These  futids  are  needed  In 
order  to  meet  our  worldwide  cotnmitnients 
as  outlined  by  8eoret.<\rv  Husk  <j'i  idequstely 
In  his  appearance  before  t.Oe  :T<?!iate  Foreign 
Relations  Com.mittee  J-ja'.   'w      -vi^tia  igo 

Mr  MacNxil  Mr  I  »r»o  I  w  oM  like  to 
eome  back  to  a  ou«>nt.  -n  T  >r'ir'o-\:lv  asked 
you  which  la  Hasr't  th*-  'A  ,r  <'rne<ine  In- 
dicated an  eipertation  „f  h..  *  .-i^  this  war 
is  s:  >lng  to  ifC  There  ts  no  Indication  at 
all — without  vioiiiting  security  or  anything 
like    that' 

Representatlv-    Laim)    Well,    we 

M.-  MacNki:     la  this  open-endedT 

Re  presents  tire  Lanui.  We  have  had  very 
aptimistic  reports  on  this  war  from  Secre- 


tary o<  Defense  McNanara  for  tbe  last  4 
years.  Back  in  tbe  88th  Ooogreaa  be  told 
ua  tbat  we  would  be  withdrawing  our  troopa 
trotn  South  Vietnam  and  at  that  time  we 
bad  leaa  than  18,000,  by  aomatlaa  In  Decem- 
ber ca  1006.  We  have  always  had  optimistic 
reports  from  tha  Secretary  of  Defense.  It 
seema  each  time  be  baa  gone  to  Vietnam, 
be  baa  come  back  and  given  ua  a  more  optl- 
mlatto  report  aa  to  the  oondiuona  there. 

I  would  not  want  to  uae  those  reporta  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  Defenae  as  the  basis  for 
such  an  eatlmate.  becaxiae  he  has  always 
given  optimistic  estimate*  aa  far  aa  Vietnam 
la  concerned. 

Mr.  MacNkii..  The  reaaon  I  am  asking  this 
queatlon  la  It  aeema  to  me  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  an  open-end  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
tbat  we  are.  In  MacArthur's  phrase,  bogged 
down  In  a  land  war  In  Asia. 

Now;  the  Republicans  have  said  they  would 
not  support  such  a  commltmeDt.  And  yet 
you  are. 

Representative  Lani).  Well,  we  have  made 
very  clear  In  our  coordinating  council  state- 
ment, which  represents  the  Oovernors,  tbe 
House,  and  Senate  leadership,  and  the  top 
party  leaders  of  our  country,  that  we  would 
suggest  to  the  President,  and  we  did  suggest 
In  December,  that  rather  than  continue  es- 
calating tbe  war  on  the  ground,  aa  ha  haa 
proposed,  that  we  first  try  to  use  the  sea  and 
air  power:  that  we  believe  that  If  negotia- 
tions are  our  goal,  peace  through  negocia- 
Uona,  wa  should  use  the  pressure  In  the  area 
where  we  can  beat  bring  about  theae  negotla- 
tlona. 

By  merely  going  on  the  ground,  escalating 
on  the  ground  and  putting  tbe  major  em- 
phasis on  the  ground,  that  we  do  not  use 
the  kind  of  pressure  that  Is  best  likely  to 
bring  about  the  desired  negotlatlpna. 

Mr.  MacNkil.  But  the  emphaals  Is  on  tbe 
ground,  and  you  are  supporting  It. 

Representative  Laos.  Now  we  seem  to  have 
a  different  policy.  The  negotiation  policy  of 
course  was  a  policy  enunciated  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  April  7  speech  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Now  Vice  Prealdent  Ht7M- 
paazT,  In  all  of  bis  speeches,  la  talking  about 
victory — whether  it  be  a  aj>eecb  In  Saigon, 
his  speech  In  Aiuttralla.  bla  speech  before 
the  VTW  and  the  American  Legion.  It  Is  not 
so  much  the  emphasis  of  tbe  Johns  Hopkins 
speech  that  tha  President  made  in  April.  It 
Is  more  of  a  harder  line  statement  aa  set 
forth  by  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  AoaoNSKT.  What  change  would  you 
recommend?  Would  you  have  Haiphong 
bombed,  oc  would  you  have  the  policy  of  hot 
pursuit  Into  China?    What  would  you  do? 

Representative  Lants.  I  would  stand  by 
the  Reptibllcan  Coordinating  Council's 
statement. 

I  think  that  greater  use  of  air  and  sea 
power  Is  a  better  means  than  building  up 
and  escalating  the  ground  forces  to  400,000, 
600.000  or  i>erhaps  more. 

Mr.  AOROMSKT.  Where  would  you  bring  tbe 
greater  air  and  sea  power  to  bear? 

Representative  Luao.  It  seems  to  me — we 
have  bad  our  recommendations  rejected,  as 
you  know.  Martin. 

The  President  did  not  follow  our  recom- 
mendations. He  rejected  the  Idea  of  more 
adequate  uae  of  air  and  sea  power  agalnat 
significant  military  targeta — and  ws  have 
always  limited  it  to  that.  This  was  rejected 
by  the  President  of  tbe  United  Stotes.  He  la 
the  Commander  In  Chief  and  he  has  tbe 
authority  to  reject  our  coordinating  cotmcU's 
statement,  which  he  did. 

But  that  is  no  reason  for  those  of  ua  in 
the  Republican  Party  which  is  tbe  minority 
party  In  this  country  today  to  say — "well,  we 
are  not  going  to  support  the  Prealdent  of  tbe 
TTnlted  States  aa  our  Commander  In  Chief." 
simply  because  he  rejected  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  Included  in  our  party  posi- 
tion statement  as  enunciated  by  the  coordi- 
nating council. 


I  tblnk  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  that, 
Martin. 

Tbe  national  security  oi  our  oountey  la 
Involved,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  in  tbe 
Republican  Party  should  put  our  country 
first  always. 

We  are  used — the  President  usee  us  on 
many  occasions.  When  there  Is  a  hard  de- 
cision to  make,  tbe  President  always  calls  my 
leader,  CongresEman  Jbbt  Poao,  to  the 
White  House — when  It  Is  a  decision  to  re- 
stune  bombing,  when  It  Is  a  decision  about 
landing  marinee  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
But  when  it  la  a  declaion  to  ga  to  tbe  United 
Nations  or  to  stop  bombing,  then  my  leader, 
Jkbbt  Foao.  la  not  called  to  tbe  White  House. 

Now.  we  In  the  Republican  Party  know 
that  we  are  being  used  in  ttila  area;  but  we 
are  being  used,  we  feel.  In  tbe  intereata  of 
our  country,  and  we  shall  always  continue 
to  put  our  country  ahead  of  our  party. 

Mr.  AcackNSKT.  Oongressnoan  Lsato,  there 
are  many  man  things  we  would  like  to  ask 
you,  and  we  wUl  continue  tbe  queettonlng  in 
a  moment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  AcatoKSKT.  Congressman  Laoid,  la  the 
Republican  Party  for  a  tax  Increase  now? 

Representative  Laikd.  I  think  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  for  the  Republican  Party  to 
come  out  now  for  a  tax  Increase.  This  would 
take  the  lid  completely  off  exp>endlture8  as 
far  as  the  administration  Is  concerned.  We 
should  call  for  a  listing  of  prlorltlea  from 
the  administration,  such  as  the  listing  that 
was  called  for  by  Senator  Johnson  when  be 
waa  majority  leader  of  the  Uj8.  Senate,  when 
President  Elsenhower  was  President.  This 
listing  of  priorities  on  domestic  expendlttires 
Lb  moet  needed  now. 

If  we  come  out  for  a  tax  Increase  at  this 
time,  tbe  lid  will  be  completely  off  on  ex- 
penditures and  runaway  Inflation  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  AoKOMSKT.  Tou  are  against  a  tax 
Increase. 

Representative  Lano).  WeU,  I  had  voted  the 
other  day  for  a  tax  increase.  I  think  If  we 
have  to  have  a  tax  increaae,  I  will  be  one  that 
wlU  be  in  favor  of  not  having  a  budget  that 
Is  completely  out  of  balance.  But  let's  put 
the  emphasis  on  expendittu«  reductions. 
And  If  we  In  the  minority  party  come  out  for 
a  tax  Increase  now,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
mistake  we  could  make,  It  would  do  a  great 
disservice  to  our  country.  And  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  fall  Into  that  trap.  Let  us  keep 
the  preesure  on  reducing  expenditures  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  MAcNm..  Mr.  liSiaD,  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  tbe  elections.  How  many  seats  do 
you  expect  the  Republicans  to  win  this  fall? 

Representative  Laiao.  I  would  expect  at 
least  60. 

Mr.  MACNm..  How  do  you  expect  those? 

Representative  Lanu).  Well,  at  the  present 
time,  as  you  know — we  received  about  43 
percent  of  the  vote,  as  you  know.  In  the  19fl4 
elections.  Two  percent  increaae  In  our  popu- 
larity would  mean  31  additional  seats. 

According  to  the  recent  polls  we*have  taken, 
Republican  preference  has  Incieased  In  the 
last  e  weeks  by  a  total  of  a. 5  fmroent.  V  we 
have  a  5-percent  Increaae  In  acceptance  of 
Republicans — this  Is  strictly  a  mathematical 
calctilation,  and  you  can  do  thla  for  House 
seats — a  6-percent  Increase  In  popular  ac- 
ceptance for  Republicans  in  the  Republican 
Congreaa  would  mean  68  seats.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  5-percent  increase  Is  out  of  line  at  all, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  moved  2.5 
percent  in  a  short  period  of  9  weeks. 

Mr.  MAcNm.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
those  polls.  A  year  ago  you  had  some  polls, 
and  at  that  time  you  said  that  the  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  bad  failed  to  develop  any 
Issue  up  to  that  point. 

What  do  these  polls  reflect  In  terms  of  the 
Issues  that  you  have  developed  now,  if  any? 

Representative  Lauo).  WeU,  the  No.  1  con- 
cern, of  courae.  la  Vietnam  that  baa  shown 
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up  In  these  polla.  No.  a  la  the  coat  of  living, 
particularly  among  women  polled  at  the 
present  time — this  increase  In  tha  cost  of 
living.  2  percent  last  year  and  at  least  3  per- 
cent in  the  President's  own  budget  revenue 
estimates — anticipated  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  of  3  percent,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
closer  to  5  percent.  This  Lb  like  levying  a 
national  sales  tax  on  each  wage  earner  in  the 
United  States.  And  this  Is  of  great  concern, 
I  believe,  to  the  American  people,  and  this— 
the  President  likes  to  take  credit  and  the 
Democratic  administration  for  good  times.  I 
think  they  also  have  to  take  credit  for  the 
tremendous  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  How  are  you  going  to  respond 
to  the  Democratic  claims  that  we  now  have 
5  years  of  unbroken  prosperity?  Unemploy- 
ment Is  down,  the  lowest  point  In 

Representative  Laiko.  Well,  I  think  unem- 
ployment Is  down — and  thAt  Is  a  very  good 
question.  But  I  think  It  la  easy  to  solve  the 
unemplojmient  problem  If  you  continue  to 
increase  the  draft,  If  you  continue  to  increase 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and  all  of 
these  other  programs,  and  putting  everybody 
on  the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  AcBONSKT.  Oentlemen,  I'm  terribly 
sorry,  but  our  time  is  up.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  LaniD.  for  being  here  to  face  the 
Nation. 


CLEVELAND  URGES  EXPANDED 
WATER-POLLUTION  FIGHT;  OF- 
FERS wrr.T.c!  TO  FOSTER  STATE. 
AND  INDUSTRY  EFFORTS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Recoed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  severe  water- 
poUutlon  problems  confronting  this  Na- 
tion. 

This  Nation's  tens  of  thousands  of 
lakes  and  streams  were  once  deep,  clear, 
and  swift-running;  teeming  with  game 
fish;  rich  in  oxygen  and  pure  and  safe 
enough  to  drink  from  the  stream's  or 
lake's  very  shore.  But  today  many  of 
those  lakes  and  streams  are  shallow, 
sluggish,  and  clogged  with  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes  and  the  millions  of  tons 
of  silt  which  have  eroded  from  stripped 
and  barren  watersheds.  Today  our  silt- 
choked  rivers  cannot  begin  to  handle 
the  overload  of  offal,  bilge,  and  filth  that 
is  being  poured  into  them. 

This  Nation  has  a  near-catastrophic 
water-pollution  problem.  There  is  Just 
not  enough  clean  water  for  municipal, 
industrial,  commercial,  and  irrigation 
purposes. 

What  there  Is.  In  most  places,  is  so 
polluted  that  taxpayers  and  industries 
must  pay  ever-increasing  taxes  and 
spend  ever-increasing  sums  of  money 
for  purification.  Some  of  this  Nation's 
greatest  rivers  have  become  sewers  to 
the  sea. 

WATXa  POLLUTION.  A  NATIONAL  CalSIS 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  few  problems 
confronting  this  Nation  today  of  the 
magnitude  and  seriousness  of  maintain- 
ing sufficient  and  pure  water  supplies. 
The   need   for   adequate,    good    quality 


water  for  all  of  this  Nation's  uses  Is 
paramount,  for  water  pollution  destroys 
natural  beauty,  menaces  the  public 
health,  reduces  our  property  values,  and 
raises  taxes. 

The  water  supply  and  pollution  prob- 
lems are  so  great  that  one  is  no  longer 
called  an  alarmist  when  he  talks  of 
either  running  out  of  water  almost  en- 
tirely or  of  running  out  of  potable  water 
entirely.  Many  areas  of  the  Nation  al- 
ready suffer  acute  water  shortage  prob- 
lems, and  other  areas  suffer  acute  water 
pollution  problems.  New  England  suf- 
fers from  both. 

Toward  the  end  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean  water  In  this 
Nation,  many  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  are 
moving  ahead  with  many  dynamic  pro- 
grams to  control  water  pollution. 

On  Decwnber  14,  1965,  the  New  Eng- 
land Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission,  met  in  quarterly  session  in 
New  York,  N.Y.,  to  discuss  water  p>ollu- 
tion  control  measures.  The  commission 
adopted  two  resolutions  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  prime  significance. 

NEW     ENGLAND     RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include 
these  two  important  resolutions  In  the 
Record  : 

RXSOLtrriON  OP  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INTERSTATE 

Water  Pollution  Control  Commission  To 

Urge    Cong&sss    To   Amend    the   Fn)BEAL 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

Whereas  the  rate  of  municipal  sewage  work 
construction  Is  greatly  determined  by  the 
availability  of  Federal  construction  grant 
funds;  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  construction  must 
proceed  at  a  much  higher  annual  rate  If  the 
rate  Is  to  meet  water  pollution  control  needs 
and  protect  vital  water  resources  In  a  reason- 
able time;  and 

Whereas  in  order  that  sewage  works  con- 
struction may  proceed  at  the  greatest  poe- 
slble  rate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  New  England  Inter- 
state Water  Pollution  Control  Commission 
urge  the  existing  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  be  amended  to  Include  provl- 
slons  txx  paybacks  to  State  governments 
which  advance  tbe  Federal  share  and  to  local 
governments  which  Incur  construction  costs 
In  anticipation  of  receiving  Federal  aid  for 
this  purpose  In  Instances  where  the  existing 
annual  appropriations  are  Insufficient  to 
meet  current  demands. 

Attest: 

Thomas  C.  McMabom, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Rj3K>LUTION  or  the  NEW  ENGLAKD  IMTERSTATE 

Water  Pollution  Control  Commission 
Recommending  Congress  Adopt  Federal 
Legislation  Providing  Financial  Incen- 
tive TO  INDUSTRT  rOR  CONSTBUCTIOW  OP 
WATBk   POLLDTTON   CONTROL   FAdLimSS 

Whereas  industrial  waste  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant portion  Of  the  overall  water  pollution 
problem,  and 

Whs-eas  tbe  abatement  of  Industrial  pollu- 
tion Lb  not  keeping  pace  with  the  municipal 
programs,  and 

Whereas  tbe  benefits  to  be  derived  from  In- 
dustrial pollution  abatement  are  regional  and 
interstate  in  character  Justifying  the  concern 
and  active  support  of  Congress:  Ifow,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  tbe  New  England  Interstate 
Water  Pollution  Control  Commission  recom- 
mend adoption  of  Federal  legislation  to  pro- 


vide financial  inducement  for  abatement  of 
water    poUutlon    aucb    as    accelerated    tax 
writeoffs  of  plant  Investments  made  In  tbe 
interest  of  water  pollution  control. 
Attest: 

Thomas  C.  McMahon, 

Kxecutive  SecretMry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  resolutions  are 
only  a  small  Indication  of  the  vast 
amount  of  time  and  attention  being  de- 
voted by  concerned  public  nfnpin.is  and 
interested  private  parties  in  the  New 
England  area  and  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  to  take  adequate  measures  to 
insure  clean  water  for  now  and  the 
future. 

CLEVELAND    BILLS    DESCRIBED 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
two  bills  with  a  view  toward  controlling 
water  pollution.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  tbe  first  bill  will  most  probably  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  a  committee  on  which  I  have 
served  for  4  years.  I  understand  that 
thevsecond  bill  will  most  probably  be  re- 
ferr«t-4o  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  sincerely  hope  that  both  com- 
mittees will  favorably  consider  these  two 
proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  bill,  which  I  in- 
troduced today,  is  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  States,  municipalities,  or  Intermunlci- 
pal  or  interstate  agencies  that  undertake 
the  construction  of  treatment  works  in 
advance  of  the  availability  of  funds.  If, 
prior  to  commencement  of  construction 
of  any  sewage  treatment  works  In  ad- 
vance of  the  availability  of  funds  for  a 
grant  under  section  8  of  the  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  approves  such  project,  and  the 
State,  municipality,  intermunlcipal.  or 
Intei'state  agency  for  the  control  of  water 
pollution  thereafter  constructs  the  proj- 
ect and  submits  an  application  to  the 
Secretarj'  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
agencies  for  a  grant  for  the  project,  the 
Secretary,  upon  his  approval  of  such  ap- 
plication, is  authorized  to  make  a  grant 
under  section  8  for  the  project  to  be 
paid  from  future  appropriations. 

No  such  grant  shall  be  made  unless 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
complied  with  to  the  same  extent  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  though  the  grant 
were  to  be  made  for  future  construction 
of  the  project,  and  no  such  grant  shall 
bo  made  in  an  amount  exceeding  a  grant 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  under 
this  section  for  the  future  construction 
of  such  project. 

To  prevent  any  entanglements  regard- 
ing either  the  authorization  or  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program  by  the 
Congress,  neither  an  approval  of  the 
project  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  con- 
struction, nor  the  making  of  a  grant  by 
the  Secretary  for  a  project  to  be  paid 
from  a  future  appropriation,  nor  anj' 
other  provisions  of  the  subsection  which 
would  be  added  to  the  law  by  this  bill, 
shall  be  construed  to  constitute  a  com- 
mitment or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  funds  to  make  or  pay 
any  grant  for  a  project. 
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TYiXs  proposal  differs  from  others 
which  have  been  Introduced  to  amend 
section  8  of  the  F^Kleral  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  bls  amended,  which  would 
aiiihonze  reimbursements  of  States  that 
preflnance  certain  treatment  works. 
The  legislation  which  I  have  Introduced 
•*ou!d  go  beyond  the  reimbursements  of 
Slates  which  have  used  the  proceeds  of 
bonds  issued  by  States,  coimtles,  cities. 
or  other  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  far  the  construction  of  projects 
which  otherwise  woul  .1  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  section  8.  Under  those  leg- 
;s;atlve  proposals,  the  political  entitles 
may  claim  payment  of  any  portion  of  the 
sums  allotted  or  reallotted  to  It  under 
this  section  to  aid  In  the  retirement  of 
the  principal  of  boiKls  at  their  maturi- 
ties to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  have  been  actually  expended 
m  the  construction  of  one  or  more  of 
such  projects. 

My  legislation  would  go  beyond  the 
mere  bond  concept.  It  would  extend  to 
the  financing  of  the  construction  of 
treatment  works  In  advance  of  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  a  grant  by  whatever 
means  the  political  entitles  may  employ 
m  raising  their  revenues  for  such  con- 
struction 

TAX   :.vDocKifxirr  to*  ikduvtbt 

Mr  Spealcer,  the  second  bill  which  I 
introduced  today  is  one  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  treatment 
worts  by  private  Industry  to  control 
water  pollution  by  permitting  the  de- 
duction of  capital  expenditures  for  the 
construction,  erection,  installation,  or 
AcquisUion  of  such  treatment  works. 

Under  this  bill,  the  construction  of 
fx>Uution  treatment  facilities  Is  treated 
as  ft  capital  expenditure  and  there  Is 
provided  an  accelerated  writeoff  over  a 
period  of  3  years 

The  treatment  workis  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  certain  speclflcations.  and 
a  certification  of  the  project  would  be 
re<)Uired 

ST  ATI    irrromTB   NXZO    rXDEXAI.    BOOST 

Th;Ls  latter  bill  Is  not  a  new  concept. 
Bills  of  this  nature  have  been  introduced 
since  1947  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress A  number  of  States  have  recently 
.•noved  forward  and  adopted  measures  to 
ease  State  and  local  taxes  In  order  to 
encourage  good  pollution  control  prac- 
tices by  industry.  But  the  task  which 
lies  ahead  Is  still  great.  I  am  convinced 
that  It  will  take  legislation  on  a  Federal 
level  to  obtai.-  a  full  realization  of  the 
concepts  embodied  In  such  a  proposal. 

Mr  Speaker,  only  by  concerted  action 
or.  Federal.  State  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  claim  ',he  water  which  falls 
on  our  land  aiid  rises  from  it.  by  mak- 
ing adequate  a:.d  good  use  of  that  water 
a^  it  winds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  to 
mplement  effective  water  pollution  con- 
trol can  we  assure  the  citizens  of  this 
..'reat  land  that  there  will  be  adequate 
"lean  water  for  the  future.  The  tmswer 
lies  In  the  etTectlve  use  and  reuse  of 
water,  and  that  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  government  and 
industry,  from  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
every     county     courthouse,     and     from 


monstrously  large  enterprises  to  aauJl 
plants. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
pe(H>le  of  New  England,  the  people  of  all 
America  needed  an  effective  water  pollu- 
tion control  program. 


FREEMAN  VERSUS  ACKLEY  ON  CCC 
DUMPINO 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsxn]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Min- 
neapolis last  week.  Secretary  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  Orvllle  Freeman  referred  to  my  re- 
marks to  the  House  concerning  the 
dumping  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion com  stocks  on  the  feed  market  as 
"a  lot  of  political  noise." 

Freeman  continued : 

We  hear  thla  sort  of  talk  every  time  an 
ounce  of  grain  la  moved  out  of  storage  •  •  • 

1  keep  telling  our  farm  people  tbey  can't 
have  their  cake  and  eat  It  too. 

The  Secretary  questioned  my  figures 
which  showed  that  the  CCC  dimiping  ac- 
tivities had  dropped  the  price  of  com  6 
cents  in  Chicago,  and  said  that  2  cents 
was  more  accurate.  He  quoted  the  Chi- 
cago price  at  $1.29  a  bushel  which,  in  his 
opinion,  Is  a  "pretty  healthy  price." 

The  facts  are  that  175  million  bushels 
of  corn  were  dumped  In  the  first  9  weeks 
of  1966.  and  It  has  been  reported  to  me 
that  approximately  80  million  more 
bushels  were  unloaded  last  week.  Rough- 
ly 250  million  bushels  of  com  m&ke  for 
a  lot  of  "ounces." 

In  regard  to  the  prices  at  Chicago,  It 
Is  obvious  that  both  Mr.  Freeman  and  I 
can  use  any  particular  day's  market  quo- 
tations we  prefer.  However,  on  March  9, 
1966,  the  day  Mr.  Freeman  made  his 
Minneapolis  remarks,  the  price  for  No. 

2  com  at  Chicago  was  $1.27  a  bushel. 
How  can  this  be  considered  a  "pretty 
healthy  price"  when  It  Is  5  cents  a  bush- 
el lower  than  the  $1.32  price  of  March  9, 
1965? 

In  the  face  of  these  lower  prices,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Index  of 
Prices  Paid  for  Commodities  and  Services 
by  the  farmers  has  gone  up  11  points. 
Thus,  the  farmers  are  paying  higher 
prices  to  produce  their  com  but  are  re- 
ceiving a  lower  return  for  their  labors. 

Compare  the  farmers'  return  with  the 
average  weekly  gross  earnings  of  produc- 
tion workers  In  all  msmufacturlng  which 
increased  from  $105  52  In  January  1966. 
to  $110.00  In  January  1966.  Contrary  to 
Mr.  Freeman's  assurances,  the  farmers 
are  not  even  getting  their  cake,  so  there 
Is  not  too  much  worry  about  them  taking 
too  big  of  a  slice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  suggested  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  purpose- 
fully holding  down  the  market  price  of 
com.  Mr.  Freeman  has  scoffed  at  this 
as  "a  lot  of  poUtlcal  noise."  On  March 
10,  1966,  the  day  after  Mr.  Freeman's 
speech.  Gardner  Ackley.  the  Chairman  of 


the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors was  quoted  as  follows  during  an 
Interview  with  Ray  Gcherer  of  NBC 
News  on  the  Today  Show: 

Increaae  In  ruppllee  of  pork  depend  on 
the  difference  between  tb«  price  of  hogs 
and  tiie  price  of  com,  and  we're  trying  to 
bold  down  the  price  of  corn.  The  Oovem- 
ment's  acquired  large  stocks  of  corn  In  Its 
past  price  support  operation,  now  we're  re- 
leasing them  into  the  market. 

Surely  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  not  accuse  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
of  putting  out  "a  lot  of  political  noise." 
Perhaps  the  Secretary  Is  merely  con- 
cerned with  the  com  market  price  fn 
view  of  the  fact  that  as  of  February  25. 
farmers  had  declared  their  Intention  to 
divert  only  1 1  million  acres  of  feed  grains 
under  the  feed-grain  program  compared 
to  19.1  million  acres  during  the  same 
period  In  last  year's  signup  program. 
The  Secretary  neglected  to  mention  this 
possibility  in  his  response  to  me. 


A  FLAIR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
MooKX]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  and  age  of  mayors  and  Oovemors 
coming  to  Washington  with  their  hats 
In  their  hands  requesting  Federal  finan- 
cial help.  It  Is  refreshing  to  read  of 
places  still  displaying  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned American  spirit  of  pulling  them- 
selves up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 

Such  a  place  Is  Welch,  W.  Va..  a  city  of 
about  5,000  population  located  in  the 
heart  of  West  Virginia's  southern  coal- 
fields. 

Welch  is  unique  in  that  it  has  a  mayor 
who  preaches  of  the  dangers  of  State 
and  local  political  leaders  abdicating 
their  responsibilities  by  continually 
looking  toward  Washington  for  finan- 
cltil  help.  Welch  is  unique  In  that  it  has 
a  mayor  who  practices  what  he  preaches. 
He  Is  Mayor  W.  B.  Swope.  Mayor  Swope 
recently  addressed  a  dinner  In  Bluefleld. 
W.  Va.  His  speecli  was  fully  reported 
by  the  Bluefleld  Dally  Telegraph. 

I  wish  that  my  colleagties  will  have  a 
chance  to  read  of  this  mayor  of  a  small 
city  in  West  Virginia,  a  mayor  with  a 
flair  for  independence.  Under  imanl- 
mous  consent  I  include  it  with  my  re- 
marks: 

BtrmaAUcmACT.  BaosioN  or  Prkkdoii   Akb 
Platd 

Federal  bureaucrats  are  operating  a 
"crooked  poker  game"  that  Is  going  to  bank- 
rupt both  States  and  municlpeUtles  and 
eliminate  the  last  vestlgea  of  freedom  In 
the  United  States  unleas  pns^nt  trends  are 
reversed.  Mayor  W.  B.  Swofe  of  Welch  said 
Thursday  night. 

Swope  told  a  Mercer  County  Lincoln  Day 
dinner  gathering  that  only  a  dictatorship 
can  result  If  State  and  city  political  leaders 
continue  to  abdicate  their  responsibilities 
and  turn  to  Washington  for  Onanclal  help 
for  every  local  Improvement. 
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*^t  makes  me  sick  to  see  bow  helpless  com- 
munities have  become."  be  said,  "when  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  any  community 
can  do  almost  anything  tt  needs  to  have 
done  at  a  fraetloa  of  the  cost  reqtilrvd  when 
the  I*ederal  Government  helps  do  it." 

ButLOB  rrs  OWI7 

Bwope  said  bis  own  city  of  Welch,  whldi 
recently  turned  down  a  •625.000  Fedeiai 
sewer-buUdlng  grant,  has  discovered  that  It 
can  buUd  a  better  system  for  $160,000  of  lu 
own  money  than  It  could  by  accepting  the 
Federal  money  and  the  rules  and  reguiaUons 
that  go  with  such  grants. 

"We  are  building  an  Interceptor  sewer 
system  for  aimoat  what  It  would  cost  for 
engineering  and  legal  fees  If  we  had  taken 
the  Federal  grant,"  be  said,  "and  we  are 
avoiding  the  rules  and  reguiaUons  that  the 
Oovertonent  would  fasten  on  us." 

Bwope  Bald  Welch  also  had  discovered  that 
It  could  have  completed  another  project, 
which  be  did  not  IdenUfy.  for  $70,000.  but 
that  It  actually  cost  $160,000  when  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  became  Involved. 

He  noted  a  recent  newspaper  report  that 
Princeton  Is  considering  a  request  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  improve  Its  sewer  system,  and 
added: 

"I'm  sure  tbat  they  can  build  whatever 
tbey  need  for  about  what  It  would  cost 
them  to  flu  out  the  papers  tbey'U  need  to 
get  Federal  help." 

VICIOUS  cntciiK 

Swope  said  bis  experience  as  mayor  of 
Welch  indicates  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's huge  array  of  grants  and  loans  Is 
going  to  bankrupt  botb  States  and  cities 
which  not  only  have  to  supply  the  money 
the  Federal  Government  uses  but  then  must 
come  up  with  more  to  match  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  returns  In  the  form  of  aid. 

"I  dont  understand,"  be  said,  "bow  the 
Government  can  take  our  money,  change  Its 
name  and  caU  It  'Federal  money,'  con  us 
Into  going  Into  these  programs,  where  we 
put  up  more  money,  and  than  teU  us  bow  to 
spend  both." 

Swope  said  be  also  was  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  city  administration  of 
Welch  had  reduced  Its  own  annual  budget 
from  $260,000  to  $220,000  during  a  period 
when  most  municipal  budgets  were  increas- 
ing at  an  average  of  10  percent  a  year. 

Roaioif  or  niKBooM 

He  said  he  and  all  Republicans  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  over  the  continued  erosion 
of  basic  American  freedoms,  and  that  this  is 
typified  by  Federal  agencies  like  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Swope  said  the  tax  collectors  have  com- 
pletely reversed  the  old  American  principle 
ih&t  a  man  la  innocent  until  proved  guUty. 
"Now  tbey  (the  tax  collectors)  tell  you  bow 
guilty  you  are,  and  It's  up  to  you  to  prove 
you  aren't,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  spoke  from  bitter  personal  ex- 
perience, because  It  once  cost  him  3  years  at 
work  and  $4,000  to  prove  that  hla  tax  returns 
were  accurate,  and  that  la  the  end  be  re- 
ceived "a  refund  of  $40.20  and  an  apology." 

Swope  was  Introduced  by  a  former  Welcb 
resident.  J.  Don  Clark  of  Blueiield.  who  called 
hUn  "the  greatest  mayor  in  the  United 
States."  Brief  remarks  also  were  made  by 
Republican  County  Chairman  A.  Harry  Vest. 
Mercer  County  Republican  Club  President 
Earl  Landers,  Wade  H.  (Jim)  Ballard  HI  of 
Peterstown,  and  State  Republican  Chairman 
John  C.  Shott.  who  also  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Tbe  group  was  welcomed  by 
Mrs  Ben  H.  Williams,  president  of  the  Blue- 
fleld Republican  Women's  dub  which  spon- 
sored the  dinner.  The  pledge  of  allegiance 
was  led  by  former  Republican  national 
commltteewoman  Mrs.  Sayers  F.  Harman  at 


Bluefleld.     Piano  musSe 
H.  Canaday. 


was  by  Mrs.  OUvU 


which  a  grant  oould  have  been  mad*  xmdei 
tbls  section  for  sucta  p«oj«ct." 


THE  FEDERAL  WATER   POLLUTION 
CONTROL ACT 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr.  Kitp- 
fkuiam]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemam 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  encourage 
States  and  local  subdivisions  to  take  Im- 
mediate and  effective  action  with  respect 
to  water  pollution. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures which  are  necessary  effec- 
tively to  deal  with  the  problem  of  water 
pollution,  require  the  intervention  of  the 
F>ederal  Government.  However,  we 
would  not  want  the  States  and  localities 
to  sit  back  and  wait  for  such  help.  Ac- 
cordingly this  legislation  would  insure 
that  If  any  State  or  locality  proceeds  in 
this  area,  it  wlU  not  be  penalized  and  wUl 
obtain  its  proper  share  ol  Federal  reim- 
bursement when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finally  does  make  additional  and 
sufficient  funds  available  for  this 
purpose. 

States  should  be  encouraged  to  initiate 
water  pollution  control  programs  now, 
witl\  the  assurance  that  if  Federal  funds 
become  available  at  a  later  date  they  will 
be  reimbursed.  This  retroactive  provi- 
sion will  eliminate  any  lingering  doubt 
that  the  pioneers  in  such  an  important 
movement  for  conservation  and  restora- 
tion of  our  water  resources  might  lose 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  future  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation,  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
reimbiusement  of  States  that  prefinance 
certain  treatment  works,"  will  provide 
the  necessary  safeguard  and  the  incen- 
tive for  Immediate  action  for  clean  water. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Any  State  that  shall  use  the  proceeds 
of  bonds  Issued  by  the  State,  county,  city, 
of  other  poUtlcal  subdivision  of  the  State  for 
the  con£tructlon  of  one  or  more  projects 
which  otherwise  would  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  tbls  section  may  claim  pwyment 
of  any  portion  of  the  sums  allotted  or  re- 
aUotted  to  It  under  this  section  to  aid  In  the 
retirement  of  the  principal  of  such  bonds  at 
their  maturities,  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  bonds  have  been  actually  ex- 
pended In  the  construction  of  one  or  more 
of  such  projects.  Such  claim  for  payment 
may  be  made  only  when  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  have  been  compiled  with  to  the 
same  extent  and  wltb  the  same  effect  as 
though  payment  were  to  be  made  to  the 
State  for  a  project  for  future  construction, 
and  the  Federal  share  payable  with  respect 
to  such  project  sball  not  exceed  the  amount 


WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmaent  that 
the  graitlewoman  from  Waahlnctoo 
[Mrs.  BfAT]  may  extend  her  reoutrto  at 
this  point  in  the  RrcoRD  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
held  their  11th  annual  convention  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  last  December,  and  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  have  participated  in 
the  convention,  along  with  a  group  of 
knowledgeable  and  highly  regarded  ex- 
perts in  their  fields 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given 
to  the  subject  of  how  our  wheat  pro- 
ducers might  best  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  the  worldwide  war 
on  hunger,  and  how  best  our  wheatgrow- 
ers  can  participate  to  help  assure  success 
of  such  a  giant  undertaking. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  deh'ing  into 
this  subject  at  the  present  time  and  will, 
before  long,  have  recombaendatlons  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  For  this 
reason,  I  feel  it  appropriate  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  partic- 
ularly interesting  talk  given  at  the 
Washington  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers Convention  by  Mr.  Norman  Kraeft. 
an  agricultural  editor  for  15  years  who 
has  served  as  national  agricultural  editor 
for  both  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem and  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
Among  other  enterprises  in  the  agrlctil- 
tural  field,  Mr.  Kraeft  is  editor  of  the 
agricultural  management  letter  of  the 
Bailey  Farm  Business  Service. 

Under  unanlmotis  consent,  I  ask  that 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Kraeft's  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcobo  : 

Thk  New  T'xi.escope 
(A  speech  by  Norman  Kraeft  at  the  lltb  an- 
nual convention  of  tbe  Waahlngton  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  December  7.  1965) 
Fi'om  my  Washington,  where  we  special- 
ize In  the  crop  known  as  words,  to  your 
Wastiington,  where  you  produce  more  tangi- 
ble crops,  such  as  wheat,  the  word  is  out: 
Let's  start  a  war  we  can  win,  a  world- 
wide war  on  hunger.  Let's  set  our  produc- 
tion sights  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
world.  That  would  mean,  of  course,  a  di- 
rect and  complete  reversal  of  our  public  pol- 
icy for  agriculture  In  tbe  United  States  as 
we  have  known  It  for  a  tblrd  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  means  that  we  set  about  produc- 
ing more  rather  than  less.  It  means  thax  we 
think  In  terms  of  a  world  food  shortage 
rather  than  in  terms  of  surplus  production 
for  U.S.  needs.  It  means  a  deemphasls — 
If  not  a  complete  rejection — of  acreage  or 
poundage  controls  and  the  consequent  price 
Bupp)ort  mechanisms.  TTiafs  the  new  tele- 
scope. Through  it,  we  see  Increased  produc- 
tion by  American  farmers  to  help  meet  world 
food  needs. 

Tbe  prospect  holds  some  exciting  possi- 
bilities. Every  farmer  I  have  ever  talked 
wltb  in  15  years  as  a  farm  editor  wants 
to  produce  food  to  feed  people,  not  to  go 
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;;.io  sicrajje  :f  t.m-  worldwide  war  on  hunger 
secomea  i  reality,  farmem  will  be  able  to 
laite  irie  brakee  off  their  production  machines 
and  reai.y  produce.  Such  a  development 
rouid  mein  that  Government  would  play  a 
>,Vier  T'j.e  ai.S  *.hat  farmers  could  play  • 
..irger  par*,  r  '  :,:.lng  the  Nation's  farm*. 
As  IciT  a«  »hi?  .:  •<»rr.a*,lonallzation  Of  agrl- 
calture  Ls  co:-..-or:-.».:;  and  that's  What  we  are 
•.aiKing  about  A:r.»r  ^tn  wheat  growers  have 
.ed  the  way  f.  .-  .-i.^-.v  years  Under  Pub- 
ic Law  480.  o  .r  :  -  <!  for  peace  program, 
we  .^.ave  ;n  recent  years  exported  50  percent 
or  more  of  total  U  S  wheat  production. 
Wheat  Is  bread  and  bread — from  time  Im- 
rr-.emorla!  .•".as  been  the  staff  of  life.  That 
L.!  trje  here  m  the  United  State*  and  It  Is 
(Kiuaily  true  In  many  parta  of  the  world. 
Raymond  loanaa,  A<UnlnUtralor  of  USDA's 
Por'-'.gii  Agricultural  Service,  pointed  out  at 
USDA  »  last  annual  outlook  conference  that 
■vhei*;  represents  about  80  percent  of  our  to- 
tal f'^KXi  (or  peace  program.  I  think  that 
figure  ar tests  to  the  Important  role  that 
wheat,  the  food  you  produce,  plays  In  feed- 
ing the  world's  hungry.  I  think,  further, 
that  thoee  In  and  out  of  Oovernment  who 
are  planning  the  worldwide  war  on  hunger 
could  well  look  to  you  wheat  producers  and 
learn  much  from  your  experiences  In  satis- 
fying world  food  needs. 

Man  may  not  be  able  to  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  In  a  hungry  world  it's  a  pretty 
good  start. 

Through  the  new  telescope,  we  will  not 
only  see  a  step-up  in  otir  food  aid  programs, 
but  In  our  trade  programs  as  well.  Here. 
too.  you  wheat  people  are  doing  outstanding 
work.  In  his  report.  Mr.  loanes  said  that 
our  wheat  exports  during  the  July-Septem- 
ber quarter  of  this  year  were  running  13 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  that 
most  of  this  Increase  was  in  commercial 
sales  for  dollars.  Last  year  we  exported  738 
.'nilUon  buahela  of  wheat;  23  percent  of  the 
totftl  was  commercial  sales.  78  percent  food 
for  peace  Your  market  development  orga- 
nizations, such  as  Western  Wheat  Associ- 
ates and  Great  Plains  Wheat,  are  doing  an 
;)ut«tandlng  Job  of  promoting,  selling,  and 
merchandisuij?  wheat  around  the  world. 

The   wir      n    hunger  about   which   we   are 

'..eir.r.n   «..)  much  these  days  Is  a  vast  con- 

-:  .    .:  J   a   long-range   Idea.     Being   world- 

».:e   ,:     scope.  It  would  be  an  undertaking 

'  .    ue     omplexltlea.     Therefore,  the  wam- 

r.i  .". '.ic^  thr  wn  up  by  persons  such  as  your 

X  :    M(>!r -.Ts   of  Congress.   Mrs.   Catrxsinv 

VI  -  r    i     :  Mr    Tom  Fol^t.  are  very  much  to 

.-    ..    ■:■.      I    dont    think    we   can   quarrel 

■J.         M  ^    Mats  suggestions  to  go  slow,  to 

>..'-.    ■-      crawl   before   we  start  running  In 

ur.'i.n     .\r    territory,    or    with    Mr.    Folkt's 

-.->•'"    to    the   effect   that    we   probably 

»  . .  r.   •   bo  In  a  position  to  move  ahead  slg- 

niP.cantly  In  this  area  until  the  1970's. 

I  xar.t  to  pause  here  and  pay  tribute  to 
y  i\\r  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the 
whei:  :>\mtry  of  Washington  State.  I  have 
kr.own  Mrs.  Mat  for  the  last  4  years  and 
ha-.e  '^hserved  her  work  as  a  member  of  the 
H-iu'>e  C  immlttee  on  Agriculture.  TTiere  are 
few  men-.bers  of  that  Important  committee 
who  are  more  diligent  than  Cathbiinx  Mat 
m  attendance  at  committee  hearings  and 
meetings  or  who  are  more  familiar  with  the 
Issues  upon  which  they  speak  and  vote,  Toif 
Foley  tn  h'.s  first  term  In  Congress.  Is  doing 
an  excellent  Job  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee 

S-ime  of  you  are  personally  familiar  with 
the  committee  on  which  Cathkumx  Mat  and 
Tom  Pouxt  serve. 

ThU  Is  democracy  at  work.  The  35  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  (34  men  and  Mrs. 
Mat)  represent  every  major  agricultural  re- 
gion and  every  Important  commodity  or 
commodity  group  in  the  United  State*. 
They  are  Democrats  and  they  are  Republl- 
cajis.      They   are   northerners   and   they   are 


southerners,  not  to  spe»k  of  easterners  and 
westerners.  They  are  farm  boys  (and  a  girl) 
and  they  are  "city  slickers."  They  sweso'  by 
Oovernment  farm  programs  and  they  swear 
at  Oovernment  farm  programs.  Considering 
the  diversity  of  the  committee.  It  is  a  won- 
der that  the  farm  legUlatlon  which  Is  pro- 
duced Is  as  good  as  It  Is. 

Being  the  diverse  group  that  It  Is.  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  usually  evolves 
farm  leglsUtlon  only  with  great  difficulty. 
The  workings  of  the  committee,  however, 
are  only  a  reflection  of  the  point  that  Sir 
Winston  ChurchlU  once  made  about  dem- 
ocracy. 'T)emocracy,"  s&ld  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. "Is  the  worst  form  of  government  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  except  for 
all  the  rest." 

If  you  have  any  doubts  that  our  democ- 
racy Is  the  greatest  political  system  In  the 
world,  a  good  refresher  course  would  be  a 
few  visits  to  open  hearings  of  the  House — 
or  Senate — Agriculture  Committee.  Pity 
the  witness  who  comes  unprepared  or  who 
has  frail  nerves.  The  committees  pride 
themselves  on  never  having  refused  to  hear 
anyone  who  wished  to  be  heard.  Having 
asked  to  be  beard,  however,  the  witness  had 
better  be  prepared  to  defend  his  point  of 
view  under  some  of  the  moat  vigorous  ques- 
tioning he  win  ever  encounter.  It's  a  no- 
holds-barred  atmosphere  In  the  congression- 
al Comnjlttees  on  Agriculture,  as  committee 
members  work  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Issue  before  them  at  a  given  time.  Obeerv- 
ing  this,  one  silently  offers  thanks  that  we 
live  In  a  country  whose  laws  are  stUl  devised 
In  an  atmosphere  where  Ideas  are  batted 
back  and  forth  like  volleyballs  In  plain 
view  of  everyone  who  cares  to  look,  rather 
than  delivered  from  the  desk  of  a  dictator- 
ship. 

At  this  point  may  I  say.  and  emphastee. 
that  all  this  Is  taking  place  In  Congress,  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  U  where  the  future  of  our 
democracy  Is  protected.  Which  means,  that 
is  where  we,  the  people,  must  protect  the 
future  of  our  democracy. 

Senator  Hxrman  E.  Talmadcs  of  Georgia,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  Issued  this  reminder  a 
short  while  back : 

"Our  Founding  Fathers  devised  a  system 
of  government  comprised  of  three  separate 
and  coequal  branches,  each  one  Independent, 
and  each  acting  as  a  check  on  the  power  of 
the  others.  In  recent  years  the  separation 
of  powers  has  become  less  and  less  distinct. 
We  have  seen  the  Chief  Executive  Issue  orders 
that  have  legislative  authority.  In  numerous 
Instances,  we  have  seen  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  band  down  decisions  that  had  the  effect 
not  only  of  legislation,  but  also  of  amending 
the  Constitution  Itself.  PW  the  most  part 
In  the  past  30  years,  we  have  seen  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  decline  In  im- 
portance. Congress  seems  to  have  lost  Its 
Independence.  It  Is  sad  but  true  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  the  Congress'  primary  role 
appears  to  be  the  consideration  of  bills  that 
have  been  sent  up  by  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  I  do  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  assume  more  of  Its  duties,  and  take 
an  independent  and  active  role  In  our  Gov- 
ernment In  keeping  with  Its  consUtutlonal 
responsibilities." 

It  Is  true  that,  for  the  most  part  today, 
the  executive  branch  proposes,  and  Congress 
disposes.  But  in  disposing — one  way  or  an- 
other— of  legislation  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Congress  feels  increasingly  the 
heary  hand  of  the  executive  In  making  its 
decisions. 

The  point  Is  that  these  decisions  affect  all 
Americans.  Since  they  do,  all  Americans 
should  have  a  voice  tn  those  decisions.  Never 
forget  that  the  legislative  branch  has  539 
Members  (Senators  and  Representatives). 
All   53S  are  elected  by  the  people.     Of  the 


mllllODS  of  people  In  the  executive  branch, 
the  people  elect  only  two:  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  The  rest  are  appointed 
and.  In  point  of  practice,  appear  too  often 
to  give  their  first  allegiance  to  the  system 
which  gave  them  employment  rather  than 
to  the  American  people  as  such.  I  leave  It 
to  you  as  to  which  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  legislative  or  the  execu- 
tive— Is  more  directly  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people. 

I  know  a  man  who.  for  years,  began  every 
speech  he  made  with  the  words,  "Every  morn- 
ing I  give  thanks  that  we  dont  get  all  the 
government  we  pay  for."  In  the  light  of  the 
growing  size  and  power  of  the  executive 
branch,  I  am  fevful  that  we  may  be  getting 
all  the  Oovernment  we  pay  for.  and  more. 
On  the  subject  of  Congress,  I  would  like  to 
take  issue  with  those  who  make  much  of  the 
diminishing  numbers  of  Congressmen  from 
farming  and  rural  areas.  We  hear  In  some 
quarters  that  It  is  going  to  be  harder  and 
harder  to  pass  farm  legislation  through  Con- 
gress because  there  are  fewer  Congressmen 
from  farming  and  rural  America  In  Washing- 
ton. I  consider  such  talk  as  an  Insult  to 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  Congress — for  all  Its  dlver- 
Blty_<loe8  legislate  In  the  national  Interest. 
Has  Congress  withheld  its  favors  from  agri- 
culture recently?  I  don't  see  how  anyone 
can  say  that,  considering  that  Congress  In 
1968  passed  the  biggest,  most  expensive,  moet 
extensive  farm  bill  ever  enacted  Into  law  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  Including  4- 
year  commodity  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  dairy  and  some  other  com- 
modities. If  Congress,  from  time  to  time, 
takes  a  dim  view  of  certain  farm  legislation 
that  comes  before  It.  I  believe  the  congres- 
sional opposition  that  develops  Is  based  on 
Congress'  belief  that  the  bill  In  question 
constitutes  bad  legislation.  I  have  never 
observed  that  Congress  opposed  farm  legis- 
lation because  It  is  farm  legislation. 

No.  I  don't  think  It  is  Congress  that  farm- 
ers must  worry  about.  Has  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  taken  a  position  on  leg- 
islative reapportionment,  for  example?  He 
has  not.  even  though  most  farmers  and  their 
orfjanlsatlons  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
VA.  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
decision  of  last  June. 

Was  it  Congress  which  suggested  that  1 
million  farmers  may  be  enough  to  feed  the 
Nation?  No.  It  was  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  White  House.  On  this  subject,  I, have 
often  wondered  -what  la  so  magical  about  the 
1  million  figure.  What  guarantee  Is  there 
that  the  drop  In  farm  numbers  will  stop 
there?  How  do  we  know  that,  a  few  years 
from  now,  we  wont  hear  that  500.000.  or 
50.000.  or  6.000.  or  600  or  60  farms  will  suffice? 
Is  It  not  a  matter  of  public  policy  as  well  as 
economics  as  to  whether  we  shall  have  many 
or  few  farms  dotting  the  American  land- 
scape? Is  democracy  more  likely  to  thrive  In 
a  land  where  many  farmers  own  and  operate 
their  own  farms  or  where  relatively  few  farm- 
ers employ  large  numbers  of  hired  laborers 
to  do  the  farming? 

I  think  I  sleep  a  little  better  at  night  know- 
ing that  America  Is  still  covered  with  famw, 
most  of  which  are  operated  by  their  owners. 
William  Brake,  longtime  master  of  the 
Michigan  Stote  Orange,  has  said:  "The 
owner-operator  concept  In  American  agricul- 
ture U  our  greatest  bulwark  against  com- 
munUm. "  I  beUeve  that  we  will  allow  this 
concept  to  slip  away  from  our  national  life  at 
our  national  peril. 

This  is  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency.  Refer- 
ence to  the  dwindling  away  of  farms  and 
farmers  from  the  American  scene  has  been 
made  a  number  of  times  at  this  convention. 
We  have  been  losing  farms  and  farmers  at 
about  the  same  rate  under  both  Secretary 
Benson  and  Secretary  Preeman.     A  Mlnne- 
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sota  farmer  expressed  surprise  when  national 
attention  was  focused  on  the  closing  of  the 
Btudebaker  plant  in  South  Bend,  Ind..  some 
time  back,  throwing  thousands  of  people  out 
of  work.  The  Minnesota  farmer  did  a  little 
arithmetic  and  reported:  "We  lose  that  many 
farmers  every  2  weeks  and  nobody  cares." 

Meanwhile,  Is  the  war  on  hunger  to  be 
maimed  before  It  Is  bom?  Certainly,  Mrs. 
Mat  In  her  speech  yesterday  gave  us  good 
reasons  why  we  should  look  at  the  Idea  care- 
fully before  rushing  ahead.  Careful  analysis 
of  the  proposals  In  this  area  Is  a  major  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  U.S.  World  Pood  Study 
Commission,  supported  by  many  Republican 
Members  of  Congress.  The  war  on  hunger 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  Important  study  topic 
also  in  the  President's  new  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  It  will  be  an 
ironic  re|>etltion  of  the  historic  divisions 
which  have  split  the  house  of  agriculture 
over  the  years  If  the  war  on  hunger  falls  prey 
to  a  war  between  commissions. 

Incidentally.  President  Johnson  has  said 
that  his  new  Commission  Is  composed  of 
Americans  "of  broad  experience  and  great 
talent."  If  that  U  so — and  I  think  it  is — 
why  did  he  feel  It  necessary  to  appoint  with 
the  Commission  a  Committee  on  Pood  and 
Fiber  to  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture? Must  the  Commission  op>erate  in 
the  shadow  of  Government  offlclals?  Why.  in 
this  democracy,  cannot  a  citlcens'  conmils- 
slon  or  conunlttee  advise  the  Government, 
without  Goverrunent  help?  Many  people  in 
Washington  are  fearful  that,  In  the  present 
Instance,  we  may  be  In  for  yet  another  advis- 
ory committee  operation.  We  have  seen  ad- 
visory committees  come  and  go  by  the  dozens 
under  Secretary  Benson  and  Secretary  Free- 
man and.  more  often  than  not,  these  commit- 
tees end  up  as  sounding  boards  for  proposals 
of  the  administration  in  power.  'The  com- 
mittees, alas,  have  been  more  noteworthy  for 
taking  rather  than  giving  advice. 

Representative  Habou)  D.  Ooourr,  of  North 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Agrlcultiu-e 
Committee,  has  promised  early  hearings  In 
1966  on  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
food-for-peace  program,  titles  I  and  II  of 
which  expire  as  of  December  31,  1968. 
(Titles  m  and  IV  are  permanent  legislation.) 

One  of  the  points  that  may  develop  into 
a  major  controversy  during  these  hearings 
Is  the  President's  recent  action  transferring 
the  food-for-peace  program  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  After  all,  the  State  Depart- 
ment operates  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  U.S.  foreign  policy  today  is 
heavily  involved — in  one  way  or  another — In 
hot  and  cold  wars  around  the  world. 

Is  there  not  a  danger  that  the  best  of  U.S. 
motives  may  be  misinterpreted  abroad  when 
one  agency,  the  State  Department,  adminis- 
ters cold  policy  for  hot  wars  and  dlsp>enses 
food  at  the  same  time?  Are  we  not  In  this 
manner  flirting  with  the  fire  of  a  world 
opinion  that  may  view  (wrongly,  perhaps) 
our  food-for-peace  programs  as  pawns  on  the 
chessboard  of  foreign  policy? 

The  new  telescope  Is  going  to<requlre  many 
careful  adjustments  before  we  can  see  our 
way  clearly  In  an  attempt  to  gage  our  public 
policies  for  agriculture  in  terms  of  world 
food  needs. 

Our  best  hope  In  this  and  other  fields  of 
action  In  this  democracy  is  for  all  of  us  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  Congress, 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, remains  a  separate,  strong,  and 
Independent  branch.  By  electing  the  best 
man  or  woman  In  each  instance,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  make  our  national  will  known  and 
respected.  In  that  way  we  can  help  assure 
that  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  will 
be  responsive  to  the  national  will. 

There  Is  good,  much  good,  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle.  Working  with  Mem- 
IJers  of  Congress  every  day,  I  have  yet  to 
meet  the  Member  I  do  not  like  or  the  Mem- 


ber who  can  be  condemned  out  of  hand  for 
the  work  he  does. 

The  genius  of  our  political  system  is  ito 
checks  and  balances.  That  means  that  we 
must  have  two  strong,  responsible  parties 
to  bring  out  the  best  In  America,  for  Amer- 
ica. Remember,  power  corrupts  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely.  A  strong  two- 
party  system  means  a  strong  America.  It 
always  has,  and  I  trxist  It  always  will.  Thank 
you. 


THE  MAZE  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
CuRTiN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing maze  of  taxes,  particularly  what  has 
been  described  as  the  hungry  search  of 
State  and  local  taxing  bodies  for  new 
tax  revenues  to  be  extracted  from  com- 
panies located  wholly  outside  their  Juris- 
dictions, is  a  critical  problem  that  needs 
Immediate  attention  and  remedial  action 
by  this  session  of  Congress. 

A  Special  Subcommittee  on  State  Tax- 
ation of  Interstate  Commerce  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  recent- 
ly been  conducting  hearings  on  H.R. 
11798,  the  proposed  Interstate  Taxation 
Act.  On  February  24,  the  subcommittee 
heard  forthright  testimony  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Werner  N.  Davidson  of 
Bethlehem,  who  is  vice  president  of  fi- 
nance for  Caloric  Corp.,  Topton,  Pa.,  gas 
range  and  appliance  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Davidson  said  that : 

The  exploding  T-bomb  of  State  taxation 
has  produced  a  fantastic  fallout  of  paper- 
work that  threatens  to  slow  down  the  mo- 
mentum of  marketing. 

He  urges  favorable  action  by  the  sub- 
committee on  H.R.  11798,  a  bill  that 
would  limit  the  bases  on  which  States 
can  impose  taxes.  He  pointed  out  that 
States  currently  levy  corporate  taxes  on 
as  many  as  four  factors :  sales.  Inventory, 
payroll,  and  real  property.  HH.  11798 
would  remove  sales  and  inventory  as 
bases  for  State  and  local  taxation.  This 
would  quite  properly  leave  payroll  and 
real  property  as  the  bases  for  State  and 
local  levies. 

Mr.  Davidson  went  on  to  say: 

This  would  eliminate  the  sales  factor, 
which  Is  the  greatest  source  of  confusion, 
without  restricting  the  traditional  right  of 
State  and  local  taxing  bodies  to  levy  taxes 
against  citizens  over  which  they  have  Juris- 
diction. Today  the  overlapping  Stete, 
county,  city,  and  school  district  tax  structure 
reminds  me  of  a  pyramid  built  by  drunken 
Egyptians. 

The  witness  cited  State  income  taxes, 
payroll  taxes,  disability  taxes,  State, 
county,  and  city  franchise  taxes,  sales 
and  use  taxes,  ad  valorem  taxes,  gross 
receipts  taxes,  and  occupational  license 
taxes. 

Some  of  these  must  be  reported  monthly. 
Others  must  be  reported  quarterly;  others 
semiannually,  and  still  others  annuaUy. 
And  many  of  these  taxes  feature  a  unique 


formula  for  arriving  at  the  total  dollars  to  be 
paid.  Trying  to  find  one's  way  to  the  top  of 
the  pile  Is  a  nightmare. 

In  4  years,  the  number  of  tax  returns  my 
compcmy  has  had  to  file  has  Increased  36  per- 
cent, from  999  to  1.863.  In  addition,  we  find 
that  our  cost  of  preparing  our  average  tax 
return  has  increased  67.2  percent  In  that 
period,  from  $70  per  return  to  •110.  "Tius. 
the  total  cost  of  filing  the  Caloric  tax  returns 
has  doubled  In  4  years,  from  970,000  to 
•  149,998. 

1  take  personal  issue  with  last  month's 
statement  by  the  National  Association  of  Tax 
Administrators  that  progress  toward  uni- 
formity of  State  and  local  tax  regulations 
has  been  made.  If  I  understand  the  stete- 
ment  correctly,  the  NATA  Is  asking  for  4 
more  years  so  that  NATA  can  do  the  Job.  We 
need  HM.  11798  now.  not  4  years  from  now. 

The  range  manufacturer  spokesman 
pointed  out  that  his  firm  had  recently 
purchased  a  Honeywell  computer  and  it 
is  operated  around  the  clock,  with  one  of 
the  three  shifts  devoting  virtually  all  of 
its  time  to  developing  and  maintaining 
tax  data. 

It's  fortunate  that  computer  technology 
matured  during  the  past  4  years.  Without 
the  electronic  computer,  our  cost  per  return 
would  have  Increased  even  more  than  it  did. 

The  work  doesn't  stop  when  the  return  is 
filed  and  the  check  Is  In  the  maU.  There  Is 
a  peculiar  tax  torture  device  called  the  audit. 
Last  year,  we  had  18  such  audits  by  Stete 
and  local  tax  auditors.  Each  one  required  a 
minimum  of  1  day.  And  from  what  my 
friends  in  the  financial  fraternity  tell  me, 
our  comfwny  had  relatively  few  audlte. 

The  cost  to  my  company  of  gathering  the 
information,  preparing  the  Stete  and  local 
tex  returns,  handling  the  accounting  and 
cooperating  In  the  audlte  exceeds  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  Stete,  county,  and  local  taxes 
which  we  pay  by  a  substantial  margin.  And, 
If  It  coste  us  (as  a  company)  more  for  the 
paperwork  than  for  the  texes,  the  measurable 
beneflte  of  taxes  to  the  State  taxing  bodies 
must  be  questionable,  because  the  collection 
cost  must  be  astronomical.  We  need  a 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  to  convert  the  law 
of  the  Jungle  In  tex  collecting  Into  a  rule-of- 
law,  commonsense  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  companies  doing  busi- 
ness across  the  State  lines,  this  is  an 
acute  and  growlngly  critical  problem. 
The  House  subcommittee  is  performing 
an  outstanding  service  in  bringing  these 
facts  to  light  In  connection  with 
H.R. 11798. 


HORTON  CITES  CERTAIN  REPRIS- 
ALS AS  BACKDROP  FOR  HUNGAR- 
IAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HORTON]  may  extend  his  remarks'at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
thousands  of  American  citizens  through- 
out this  wonderful  country  will  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  anniversary  of  the  1848 
revolution  for  Hungarian  Independence. 
I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  congratulations  to  those  thought- 
ful Americans  and  a  few  remarks  on  the 
revolution  and  its  background. 
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Before  rgv1ewlngttef>B«at  and  fasci- 
nating history  behind  the  rf^lpbratlon  of 
H'jngaiian  Independence  E>ay  however. 
I  feel  compelled  to  remind  my  collea*fues 
o(  Hiingary's  present  enslaved  ctjnditioti. 
For  while  we  mark  ihia  week  u:e  H8th 
anniversary  of  the  1848  rpvciuilon,  th:s 
year  !s  also  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  revolution 
of  1956 — a  re\"olutlon  against  Communist 
enslavement  which  ended  with  a  brutal 
cni*ihlr.g  of  H'ongarlan  liberty  by  Soviet 
armored  divlsloris. 

Political  social,  and  economic  dissent- 
ers in  Hungary  are  no  safer  from  punish- 
ment now  than  they  were  in  1956.  As 
evidence  of  this  alarming  fact,  which  is 
contrary  to  assurance  we  have  had  from 
the  Communist  Kadar  government  that 
restrictions  have  been  Lifted  since  the 
1956  revolt.  I  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  events  that  transpired  In  Hun- 
gary since  the  ?.rst  of  the  year: 

Reliable  so'jrcea  In  Vteima  estimate  that 
6.00<"i  persi  ;..•»  xere  arrested  In  Hungary  dur- 
ing Lhe  pa«t  3  moatba.  In  Hungary,  unrest 
spre&d  Hi  iadustrlal  areas  due  to  food  abort- 
a^e  and  f.jod  prices  raised  recently  by  tiie 
governaieni  Reports  say  that  workerl^la 
Csepei  rioUKi  January  0  and  that  they  scuffled 
with  ;scv:;ry  mi.itia  and  the  police.  ApproK- 
Imately  l6o  arrests  w*re  made.  In  tta*  In- 
dustrt&i  complex  at  Duoaujvaros.  January  10 
approxlma '..«;>■  100  persons  were  arreated. 
The  hanglr.)^  of  Party  Secretary  Jaooa  ECadar 
was  suggeated  by  designs  on  walla  In  Pecs. 
The  city  of  M^sJcolc  and  locaUtles  In  Nograa 
county  »i8<j  reported  unrest. 

In  Ml  obvious  attempt  to  Intimidate  the 
Hur.i^arlan  pe<jpie  the  official  Oommnnlst 
Party  or^in  Nepezabadaag  announced  Feb- 
ruary IS  t.*iat  <4>?yeral  persons  were  arrested 
for  t.ne  suapicion  of  an  attempted  con- 
spiracy A  prieet  and  a  newspaperman 
were  mer\u  med  among  those  arreeted.  Ac- 
cord inR  LQ  irLformatlon  received  by  the 
Hungarian  Prr^dom  Plght«rs  Federation  of 
ih'.a  coi::.t.rv  j.  total  of  400  persons  were 
arrested  on  FVh-  -..i-y  19.  aU  of  whom  were 
partic;pf>.r.-.a  ,:;  -.-.?  ;d5«  revolution,  A  con- 
d:-..  ;.a.  dji:::;  ■■  y  .n  1003  set  these  persons 
free  Tiiese  p>'rsona,  many  of  them  In  their 
early  twen'ies  wUl  hare  to  complete  their 
suspended  .wntenoes  In  addition  to  the  term 
that  win  be  irr.poeed  on  them  by  new  trials. 
N'epaza&adrie  went  Into  great  length  ex- 
plaining that  tne  people  arrested  were  not 
Just  exercising  honest  criticism,  but  were 
actually  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
e.-nment 

The  food  shortage  In  Hungary  is  due  to  the 
conUnued  exploitation  of  the  coiintry's  re- 
sources by  the  Soviet  Onion,  and  to  the  ir- 
responsible management  of  the  socialistic 
economy.  Prime  Minister  Oyula  Kallal,  now 
on  a  round-the-world  tour,  (iromised  to 
United  Arab  Republic  President  Nasser  the 
shipment  of  fcKxl  amounting  to  $60  million. 

Thas  report  waa  carried  recently  by 
the  Associated  Preas.  and  has  been  veri- 
fied to  me  fay  sources  within  the  Htm- 
garlan  Freedom-Fighters'  Federation  in 
this  country.  Only  with  these  preeent 
conditions  In  mind,  and  with  the  deep 
concern  we  miist  aU  feel  for  the  people 
who  are  forced  to  live  under  these  cir- 
cumstaiices  today  can  we  meaningfully 
approach  the  subject  of  the  successful 
1848  revolution  In  that  historic  event. 
A"  may  find  a  ray  of  hope  for  improving 
the  lives  of  Hunga.-lans  In  the  IMO's. 

The  fight  for  Hungarian  lnd«)endence 
did  not  Just  sprL:.,g  up  overnight,  but  was 


the  painstaking  oatgrowth  of  former 
Austrian  Emperor  Joseph  II's  attempted 
germanlzatlon.  which  aroused  a  new  na- 
tionalism throu«{hout  Hungary.  At  first 
that  naUouaiist  exprt^sjuon  took,  the  form 
of  a  linguistic,  literary,  aad  romantic 
revival;  but  when  the  economic  slimip 
following  the  Napc^leonlc  Wars  set  In,  the 
movement  widened  Into  one  for  political, 
economic,  and  social  reform  directed 
largely  against  the  dead  hand  of  Aus- 
tria. For  example,  in  1823  Francis  I  of 
Austria  tried  to  raise  money  and  recruits 
by  unconstitutional  means;  but  the  re- 
sistance was  such  that  the  Diet — legisla- 
ture— had  to  be  convoked  in  1825  and 
regularly  thereafter.  Among  the  chief 
figures  In  the  new  movement  were  the 
Hungarian  patriots  Ferenc  Oeak  and 
Lajoz  Kossuth.  They  agreed  on  some 
basic  points,  but  the  fiery  Kossuth  was 
the  leading  proponent  of  breaking  ties 
with  Austria.  The  others  were  primarily 
interested  in  achieving  reforms  within 
the  existing  context  of  relations  with 
Austria. 

While  some  reforms  did  occur,  Aus- 
trian political  leaders  were  sifrald  of  the 
corisequences  If  Kossuth  were  permitted 
to  continue  his  sigitatlon  for  Hungarian 
independence.  Thus,  In  1837  he  was  im- 
prisoned, but  was  released  in  1840.  Upon 
Ills  release.  Koesuth  restmied  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  Hungarian  independence, 
this  time  through  Pestl  Hlrlap,  the 
first  Hungarian  political  JoumsU.  More 
concessions  were  won.  but  Kossuth's  dar- 
ing and  constant  demands  for  independ- 
ence led  some  of  his  more  moderate  sup- 
porters to  desert  his  cause. 

However,  in  February  1848.  the  entire 
Austro  Hungarian  empire  was  shocked 
by  news  of  the  revolution  In  Paris  and 
its  effects  throughout  Germany,  where 
every  government  was  threatened  with 
being  overthrown.  Ctoce  again  Kossuth 
demonstrated  his  leadership  and  the 
lower  House  of  the  Diet  adopted  his  pro- 
posal for  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent, responsible  ministry.  Emperor 
Ferdinand  hesiUted,  but  on  March  13 
the  Vieima  revolution  broke  out  and 
Prince  Mettemlch.  the  former  Foreign 
Minister,  fled  to  England.  Ferdinand 
then  quickly  appointed  Coimt  Louis 
Batthyany  premier  of  the  first  responsi- 
ble Hungarian  ministry,  which  Included 
Kossuth  as  Minister  of  Finance.  He 
soon  became  its  leader  In  rallying  the 
nation's  defenses,  and  in  April  1849,  pro- 
claimed Hungary  an  independent  state. 
We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  ensuing  collaboration  between  the 
Austrians  and  Russiauis  in  quashing  the 
young  Republic's  Independence.  How- 
ever, Austria's  decadent  government  was 
In  no  position  to  negate  all  the  gains 
made  by  the  Hungarians.  As  a  result, 
the  Compromise  of  1867  established  a 
dual  monarchy  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
and  allowed  the  Magyars  a  degree  of 
self-government 

The  story  of  Lajos  Kossuth  and  his 
deep-seated  beUef  In  an  independent 
Magyar  state  is  one  which  has  contin- 
ually Inspired  and  encouraged  freedom 
fighters  throughout  the  world.  Kossuth 
had  a  dream — a  dream  of  a  Magyar  state 
In  which  his   people  could  hold  their 


heads  high  and  be  proud  to  proclaim 
their  allegiance  to  their  own  country. 
His  Ufe'i  work  was  dedicated  to  the 
achievement  of  that  dream.  Tliough  In- 
dependence was  short  lived,  he  did  live 
to  see  that  dream  come  tme. 


THE  ILLEOAL  STOCK  VOTINa  PRAC- 
TICES OF  CLEVELAND  TRUST 
CO.,  SHOULD  BE  STOPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmak],  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  freedom. 

This  applies  to  economic  freedom,  as 
well  as  political  freedom. 

The  right  to  vote  would  become  a  hol- 
low mockery  in  an  economy  dominated 
by  ruthless  business  buccaneers  whose 
sole  concern  is  their  own  selfish  aggran- 
dizement. Many  times  In  our  national 
history  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
people,  acting  through  Congress  and 
their  State  legislatures,  to  curb  the  grow- 
ing power  of  greedy  overlords  of  business 
and  finance. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  turn  the  spot- 
light on  a  little  group  of  men  who  rule — 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  rule  illegally — a 
multlbllllon  dollar  sector  of  the  American 
economy. 

These  men  are  absolute  czars  over 
many  great  corporations.  Their  deci- 
sions affect  the  destinies  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  many  major  Indus- 
tries. It  might  be  said  that  they  have 
as  much.  If  not  more  power  to  set  wage, 
price,  and  Industrial  development  policies 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

These  men  do  not  wield  this  awesome 
authority  by  right  of  ownerslilp  or  popu- 
lar elecUon.  Indeed,  the  source  of  their 
power  may  be  described  as  a  completely 
rigged  and  probably  illegal  election. 

I  am  talking  about  the  rulers  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  one  of  the  Nation's 
mightiest  financial  institutions. 

Next  March  23,  at  1 :  30  p jn.,  a  few  men 
and  women  will  straggle  Into  a  meeting 
In  this  bank's  main  ofiQce  In  the  heart  of 
downtown  Cleveland.  Formally,  they 
will  be  attending  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting  of  the  largest  bank  In  Ohio,  a 
financial  institution  with  more  than  $2 
billion  In  assets. 

Theoretically,  a  stockholders  meeting 
is  a  form  of  economic  democracy.  The 
stockholders  are  entlUed  to  set  the  poli- 
cies of  their  comr>any  through  their  se- 
lection of  directors.  Just  as  the  American 
people  guide  their  National,  State,  and 
local  governments  through  their  election 
of  public  officials. 

Can  you  imagine  the  outraged  outcries 
that  would  arise  If ,  In  a  National.  State, 
or  local  election,  the  administration  in 
power  started  off  the  count  by  casting 
one-third  of  the  total  votes  in  its  own 
favor — and  did  so  tn  flagrant  defiance  of 
the  law  of  the  land? 

"It  cannot  happen  here."  you  might 
say. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  will  happen 
March  23  at  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.'s 
stockholders  meeting. 
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For  many  years,  the  bank's  manage- 
ment has  perpetuated  itself  in  power — 
and  has  gradually  extended  its  Influence 
over  industry — by  voting  one-third  of  its 
stock  in  its  own  favor. 

The  corporation  laws  of  Ohio  state 
clearly  that  a  company  may  not  vote  Its 
own  stock  in  such  an  election,  but  the 
rulers  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  evade 
this  regulation,  through  a  tricky  decep- 
tion. 

This  stock,  I  might  explain.  Is  literally 
the  property  of  widows,  orphans,  and 
other  heirs.  It  is  owned  by  various 
estates  of  which  the  bank  Is  trustee  and 
administrator.  Legally  and  tradition- 
ally, the  bank's  officers  are  under  oath 
and  obligation  to  manage  these  estates 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  beneficiaries — 
not  to  enhance  and  expand  their  own  in- 
terests and  economic  power.  Please  con- 
sider the  facts  and  judge  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  this  oath  and  obligation 
is  being  honored. 

Probably  recognizing  both  the  Ille- 
gality and  Impropriety  of  voting  this 
stock  in  its  own  name,  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.  has  established  a  dummy  part- 
nership known  as  A.  A.  Welsh  b  Co.  Vot- 
ing rights  of  stock  held  by  the  bank's 
trust  department  are  assigned  to  A.  A. 
Welsh  &  Co.,  and  this  shadowy  append- 
age exists  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.'s  top  management. 

I  repeat,  A.  A.  Welsh  St  Co.  functions 
to  the  benefit  of  the  little  clique  that  con- 
trols the  bank — not  to  the  benefit  of  the 
bank's  stockholders,  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  estates  which  own  the  stocks,  or  the 
public  in  general. 

Through  the  stock-voting  rights  as- 
signed to  A.  A.  Welch  St  Co. ,  two  officers 
of  the  bank — George  Gund,  the  board 
chairman,  and  George  Karch.  the  presi- 
dent— have  placed  themselves  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  more  than  40  ma- 
jor corporations  in  such  basic  industries 
as  steel,  coal,  newspaper  publishing,  and 
paint. 

When  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.'s  stock- 
holders meeting  is  convened  March  23 
the  one-third  of  the  company's  stock 
held  by  Its  own  trust  department  will  be 
voted  by  A.  A.  Welsh  ti  Co.  to  reelect 
Gund  and  the  other  incumbent  directors 
to  the  board. 

Gund  Is  going  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram in  open  defiance  of  a  special  inves- 
tigation ordered  by  the  Ohio  State  Leg- 
islature. 

This  investigation  was  voted  almost 
unanimously,  with  bipartisan  support,  by 
both  houses  of  the  Ohio  Legislature. 
The  bill  setting  up  the  Inquiry  specifies 
that  the  Joint  house-senate  Inquiry 
would  examine  the  "legality  and  pro- 
priety of  a  bank  management  perpetuat- 
ing itself  in  power  by  voting  Its  own 
stock. 

With  such  an  investigation  underway, 
one  might  expect  the  bank  to  seek  an 
Immediate  clarification  of  Its  position,  or 
else  to  forgo  use  of  its  roimdabout  tech- 
nique of  voting  its  own  stock  until  the 
air  is  cleared. 

But  Gund  and  his  little  clique  of  col- 
leagues, having  defied  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  for  several  decades,  ap- 


parently have  no  intention  of  changing 
their  course  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  State  and  Federal 
agencies  which  are  charged  with  pro- 
tecting the  public's  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter have  long  been  remiss  In  doing  their 
duty.  For  example,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  Ohio  superintendent  of  banks  or 
the  Ohio  attorney  general  could  not  stop 
this  lllegai;stock  voting  practice  af,  once. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  ramifications 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  situation. 

This  bank,  through  A.  A.  Welsh  It  Co., 
also  votes  large  blocs  of  stock  in  other 
major  banks  in  Cleveland  and  Akron.  H. 
Chapman  Rose,  a  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  who  Is  legal 
counjsel  for  the  bank,  shares  a  law  office 
with  John  Reavls  who  is  a  director  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland  and  also 
legal  counsel  for  that  bank. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Gund  and 
Karch,  by  perpetuating  their  manage- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  through 
the  illegal  voting  of  a  third  of  the  bank's 
stock,  have  achieved  control  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  lending  power  and  of 
corporations  with  additional  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  Assets.  They  have.  In 
effect,  the  power  to  decide  whether  a 
mechanic  may  borrow  money  to  buy  a 
home  or  an  ^uto,  or  whether  a  great 
corporation  d&n  have  the  cash  it  needs 
for  a  ilOO  isiilllon  expansion  program. 

Their  decfeions  can  affect  the  dally 
lives,  the  bread  and  butter,  the  comforts 
and  conveniences,  and  the  ability  to  send 
their  children  to  college  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  never  heard  of  George 
Gund  and  George  Karch. 

I  submit  that  the  great  economic  power 
wielded  by  these  men  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  attained  and  continue  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  major  and  im- 
mediate concern  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people 

In  recent  weeks,  a  number  of  articles 
spotlighting  the  manner  in  which  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  exerts  dominating 
power  over  various  Midwestern  Industries 
has  been  published  In  the  Lorain  Jour- 
nal, a  daily  newspaper  at  Lorain,  Ohio. 
These  articles,  written  by  Irving  Lelbo- 
wltz.  editor  of  the  newspaper,  deserve 
careful  study  and  evaluation  by  everyone 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  the  United  States.  I 
herewith  insert  them  in  the  Record  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members,  along 
with  some  Cleveland  Press  articles. 

It  would  be  an  ironic  tragedy  if  this 
Nation,  while  committing  Its  money  and 
manpower  to  the  defense  of  freedom 
abroad,  were  to  slip  into  economic  bond- 
age at  home  because  public  officials  and 
the  people  were  either  asleep  at  their 
posts  or  unaware  of  the  menace. 

The  newspaper  articles  follow : 

ThK  CLrVKLANO  TaUST  AND  THX  OHIO  BaITKINO 

PaoBx 
(By  Irving  Lelbowltz) 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Is  not  a  bank  so 
much  as  It  Is  a  powerful  empire  ruled  by 
two  financial  kings — Chairman  Oeorge  Ound 
and  President  Oeorge  Karch, 

Tbey  have  the  immense  power,  with  other 
directors  of  the  bank,  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves on  the  throne. 

Tbej  rule  a  financial  kingdom  that  has 
control  or  InAuence  with  two  other  Cleveland 


banks  (National  City  Bank  and  Cnlon  Com- 
merce), the  Firestone  Bank  of  Akron  (more 
than  60  percent  of  the  stock ) ,  and  a  large 
interest  in  two  banks  in  Canton  and  Warren, 
and  one  baaxk  In  each  of  the  following  Ohio 
clUes:  Ashland,  Elyrla,  Flndlay,  Franklin, 
Mount  Vernon,  PalnesvUle.  Port  Clinton, 
Sandusky,  Shelby,  and  Tiffin. 

Using  Its  vast  economic  power,  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Co.  has  placed  its  two  financial 
kings — Ound  and  Karch— on  the  boards  of 
49  corporations.  Including  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co,,  the 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  and  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co. 

How  did  the  Cleveland  Trust  obtain  this 
tremendous  concentration  of  economic 
power? 

The  bank  controls  much  of  the  stock  It 
holds  In  trust  for  various  estates.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Cleveland  Trust  controls  33  per- 
cent of  Its  own  stock  and  the  bank  officers 
vote  the  share  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  a  law  which  pro- 
hibits corporations  from  voting  its  own 
stock.  National  banks  chartered  by  the 
U.S.  Government  are  not  allowed  to  vote  their 
own  stock. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  is  not  a  national 
bank.  Its  officers  say  It  is  a  conunon  prsic- 
tlce  amons  trust  companies  and  financial 
Institutions  and  Is  permlttted  by  the  Ohio 
act,  holding  securities  as  fiduciaries,  passed 
m  1945. 

However,  there  have  been  legal  opinions  by 
eminent  corp>oratlon  lawyers  that  hold  that 
under  Ohio  law  a  bank  may  not  directly  or 
Indirectly  vote  shares  Issued  by  It. 

How  does  the  Cleveland  Trust  do  It? 

Congress  Wxioht  Patman,  respected  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  said 
in  Washington: 

"The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  skirts  this  rule 
by  assigning  voting  rights  to  a  third  of  Its 
stock  to  a  dummy  partnership  known  as  A,  A. 
Welsh  &  Co. 

"Through  this  same  device,  using  the 
economic  power  of  stock  held  for  various 
estates  by  Its  trust  department,  this  bank  has 
placed  Its  chairman  and  president  on  the 
boards  of  43  corporations. 

"Through  these  board  memberships,  they 
either  control  or  have  a  loud  voice  In  the  af- 
fairs of  companies  with  billions  of  dollars 
in  assets. 

"Through  a  combination  of  these  positions 
and  the  power  of  their  bank  to  grant  or  deny 
credit,  these  men  wield  vast  economic  power 
which  would  seem  to  be  totally  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  principles  of  our  economic  free 
enterprise  system." 

Alarmed  by  the  consequences  of  having  so 
few  men  in  control  of  so  much,  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate banks  voting  large  blocks  of  their 
own  and  other  banks'  and  corporations' 
stocks. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Bank  Study 
Committee  wlU  be  held  Wednesday  at  1:30 
pjn.  In  the  senate  hearing  room  at  Colum- 
bus. The  legislation  originated  in  the  bouse 
of  representatives  with  Representative  A.  G. 
Lanclone  of  Bellalre  and  was  sponsored  in 
the  senate  by  Senators  Ray  T.  MUler.  Jr.,  of 
Cleveland   and  Oliver  Ocasek  of  Summit. 

President  Karch  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
has  explained  that  the  purp>ose  of  A.  A.  Welsh 
ti  Co,— called  nominees — is  for  efficient 
handling  of  niimerous  accounts.  Including 
those  set  up  by  individuals  and  charitable 
institutions.  He  termed  It  a  common 
practice  among  trust  companies  and  financial 
Institutions. 

His  statement  did  not  mollify  the  legis- 
lators. They  Issued  a  statement  which  said: 
"It  Is  apparent.  In  some  cases,  that  groups 
of  men  have  seized  enormous  economic  power 
through   either   their  open   defiance   oi   the 
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ltiw%  n1  Oh;n  >r  'jccawie  of  '.oopholM  In  tit* 
law  >r  imbli^j'ty  in  #«:»r,ii^£t  ;aw»." 

In  Wiahlnjfton.  CongT<!siirian  Patmam  said: 
"It  haa  iong  been  tbe  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  curb  and  prevent  such  con- 
"cn'ratlona  and  p<Twer  of  lUe  aad  death  over 
whole   mduBtries    and   the   entire  economy." 

T^.m  (iTow  r><Te8  the  Cleveland  Tnut  mis- 
use its  vast  p'vwsr  for  Its  own  beneflt  or  to 
the   detriment   of   any  other   corporation? 

Tmx  CixvsLAirD  Tstrar;   Who  Is  P»orBCTTN« 
*  Whom? 

(By  Irving  Lelbowlts) 

When  a  peraon  dies,  his  estate — money. 
land,  stocks,  buslneaa — to  left  somettmee  to 
n  Sir.k  to  nnan<M?e  and  distribute  Thto  is 
a  precl<xi»  ar.d  fjprsonal  relatlonahlp  between 
tJ^.e  dead  perv)P«  •wta'-e  and  the  bank. 

Because  *he  ^  ;e-» Mr.d  Trust  Co.  Is  the 
blgiffiat  l>ar,^  :r,  'in in  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Nsti  ^r.  •'  ?et»  millions  of  shares  of 
stfx^it  In  :t.rf  ;r  .!(•   aepartment  to  control. 

Today  on  the  eve  of  an  Investigation  of 
Ohio  banjts  by  a  study  committee  in  Colum- 
bus, the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  Uie  immetise  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  U 
erer  mtsuaeif  for  Its  own  beneflt  or  to  the 
detriment  of  any  other  corporation. 

Chairman  Oeorge  Ound  of  the  Cleveland 
Trus-  Co  says  that  the  voting  of  stock  held 
In  tr'jBt  Is  controlled  by  the  terms  of  the 
■»••.;. ^  He  said  some  are  voted  with  the  ap- 
pr  va!  -r  a  third  person  and  some  wills  give 
the  bank  the  authority  to  vote  the  stock  as 
It  .^eee  fit 

Legislators  In  Columbus,  however,  are 
h,i..?ng;ng  *.he  legality  and  propriety  of  the 
o«cers  or  the  bank  voting  the  bank's  own 
shares  to  perpetuate  their  own  control,  and 
also  uslnj?  '.he  bank's  trust  department  to 
dominate   many   major  corporaUCHts. 

.^t  the  heart  of  the  probe  is  whether  the 
Cleveland  Trust  misuses  Its  trtiat. 

In  May  )f  Idea  Probate  Court  Judge  Prank 
Merrick  of  Cuyahoga  County  told  the  Cleve- 
land TViist  tn  stop  using  an  estate  In  its 
chanre  aa  a  level  for  opposing  and  delaying 
the  development  of  a  competing  bank — 
Socle'.-/   Na'.Ljr.ai. 

Commenting  on  the  case  editorially,  the 
Cleveland  Prrm  ^«!d ; 

■'The  bank  was  ?v mmltUng  far  more  money 
and  time  to  piisiung  an  appeal  of  the  Society 
case  than  the  estate  heirs  possibly  could  have 
received  In  beneflts. 

The  Cleveland  Trust's  motive  clearly  was 
not  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  heirs,  but 
rather  to  push  Its  own  Interests  against  a 
f4s'.-fr*i'..ed  n»'w  competitor." 

.\s  Judtce  Merrick  stated  It: 

"WD-aid  the  Impression  be  dominant  that 
Cleveland  Tru^t  wva  engaging  In  harraaament 
of  a  rather  new  am -/a]  In  the  local  Held  of 
trust  banking' 

One  of  the  '^rgets  of  the  legislators  In  the 
current  banking  probe  U  whether  a  huge 
bank  could  limit  competition. 

The  Cleveland  Trust,  for  example.  Is  the 
laj-geat  stockholder  In  Its  only  major  com- 
petitor in  Lake  County,  the  First  National 
Bank   of   Palnesvllle. 

It  is  rare  f  )r  a  newspaper  to  crlUclze  a 
bank  Mo»i  banks  conduct  themselves  with 
the  dignity  of  great  and  respected  financial 
lnstr.u*.jons.  However,  In  the  case  oX  the 
Cl6veiHi.d  Truat  and  Society  National,  the 
Press  editorialized  against  the  Cleveland 
Tr-;st 

Thii  J  C.eveiand  »  :)igge8t  bank — one  0( 
the  biggest  la  the  country,  And  It  shoviid, 
of  course,  set  a  pattern  of  decency  and  fair- 
play  But  It  ch^ae.  Instead,  to  Indulge  In  a 
cynica;   kind   af   jfistructlonlsni." 

In  Coiumbuii  L.)morrow.  a  group  of  legls- 
uu>r»  will  start  -jie  study  of  Ohio's  >^wh'ng 
:aws  and  regulations.  Most  of  them  will  be 
'.n-.er«sted  In  the  gigantic  operations  of  the 


Cleveland  Trust  and  bow  its  oOlcers  control 
and  vote  33  percent  of  their  own  stock. 

Prealctont  Oeorge  Karch.  of  the  Cleveland 
Truat  Co.,  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal  laat 
year  that  the  bank  acts  as  trustee,  agent  or 
custodian  for  numerous  accounts.  Including 
those  set  up  by  Individuals  and  charitable 
Institutions.  Corporate  stocks  held  by  such 
accounts.  Karch  s&ld.  are  carried  in  the  name 
of  A.  A.  Welsh  b  Co.,  a  notnlnee  partnership 
registered  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. < 

The  purpose  Is  for  efllclent  handling  of  the 
accounts  and  has  been  authorised  by  Ohio 
law,  he  said.  Karch  explained  It  was  a  com- 
mon practice. 

He  said  that  since  many  of  the  accounts 
are  estabUabed  by  ClevelaJid  Trust  sbare- 
boldars  "It  U  only  natural"  that  some  Cleve- 
land Trust  shares  would  be  bald  in  the  ac- 
counts. 

Karch  added  that  a  total  of  Ml  ,673  Cleve- 
land Trust  shares  were  held  In  594  trust  ac- 
counts last  year.  In  this  total  are  about 
U7,000  shares  for  which  the  bank — on  advice 
of  legal  counsel — does  not  need  approval 
under  terms  of  the  trust  to  vote  the  stock, 
he  said,  while  there  are  about  103,000  shares 
that  can  be  voted  with  approval  of  the  trust 
or  voted  unleas  otherwise  Instructed.  Cop- 
sequently,  some  460,000  nominee  shares  were 
voted  at  last  year's  meeting. 

Karch  said  there  are  some  169,000  shares 
among  the  367.000  for  which  the  bank  has 
voting  rights  which  cannot  t>e  sold  under 
terms  of  the  trxist  and  about  107.000  shares 
over  which  the  bank  has  complete  control 
to  vote  or  sail. 

Karch  said  at  the  time  that  counsel  had 
adrlsed  the  bank  that  banks  are  not  governed 
by  an  Ohio  State  law  which  prohibits  a  com- 
pany from  voting  directly  or  IndlrecUy  any 
shares  issued  by  it.  He  s&ld  the  State  bank- 
ing code  governs  banks. 

Tomorrow:  How  the  Cleveland  Trust  In- 
fluences other  corporations,  such  as  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  what  It  means 
to  you. 

Trx   Clxwulmo   TausT   akd   trx   Clxvslams 

Plain  Dkalb 

(By  Irving  Lelbowltz) 

OongrsMman  WaioBr  Patman,  respected 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
b>a  charged  that  the  powerful  flnanclal  em- 
pire of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  has  either 
control  or  a  loud  voice  In  the  affairs  of  many 
comtianles  with  millions  of  dollars  In  assets. 

Today  m  Oolumbua,  legislators  have 
opened  an  inrwtlgktlon  of  Obto's  banking 
laws  and  regulatloiis. 

T&ey  are  mainly  interested  In  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  the  offlcers  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.  voting  the  bank's  own  sharea  to 
perpetuate  their  own  control,  and  also  using 
the  bank's  trust  department  to  dominate 
major  oorporatlona. 

Congressman  Patman  says  Chairman 
Oeorge  Ound  and  President  George  Karch,  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Co  ,  are  on  the  boards 
of  43  oorporations  and  that  throtigh  a  combi- 
nation of  these  positions  and  tbe  power  of 
their  bank  to  grant  or  deny  credit,  they  have 
vast  economic  power  which  would  seem  to  be 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
our  economic  tree  enterprise  system. 

One  lUtiatration  of  the  power  of  the  Cleve- 
land Triist  Is  the  active  interest  It  has  taken 
m  the  management  and  contrtU  of  the  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co..  publishers  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer 

In  1944.  I.  F.  Frelberger,  an  ofBoer  of  tbe 
Cleyeland  Trust  Co..  became  president  of 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.  He  conUoued  in 
that  capacity  untU  tbe  early  IMO's.  Then, 
he  became  chairman  of  the  board.  He  Is 
still  serving  as  chairman  of  tbe  board  of 
Forest  Publlahing  Go.  and  Is  a  director  of  tb« 
Cleveland  Trust. 

Who  Is  Frlebergerf 


He  started  with  tbe  Olevebmd  Tnxrt  in 
1001.  working  in  tbe  trust  department,  which 
deals  with  estates.  He  became  vUm  president 
of  the  bank  In  1023,  later  becante  prealdent 
and  chairman. 

He  was  a  high  ranking  officer  of  the  Cleve- 
land Tmst,  with  a  voice  in  the  policies  of 
tbe  bank,  when  he  became  prealdent  of 
Forest  City  Publlahing  Oo.  For  a  time,  he 
served  as  both  chairman  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust   and   the   Forest   City  FxibUahlng   Co. 

In  1063,  he  left  as  chairman  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust,  but  retained  an  Important  direc- 
tor's seat  on  the  policymaking  board  of  the 
bank.     Freiberger  w«a  87  on  Decembr  12. 

How  much  the  Cleveland  TYust  has  Influ- 
enced editorial  or  business  policies  ot  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  not  known. 

But  at  all  times,  tbe  power  was  there. 

In  addition  to  having  an  opportunity  for 
an  Influential  voice  in  the  community  and 
State,  through  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  has  a  dominating  interest  in  many 
othw  large  Ohio  corporations,  incltjdtng 
Sherwln-Wllllams  Co..  the  Cleveland  Cliffs 
Iron  Oo..  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  and  many 
other  prominent  mldwestem  corporations. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  is  tbe  largest  bank  in 
Ohio.  Throtigh  Its  dummy  partnership  of 
A.  A.  Welsh  ti  Co..  called  nominees,  the  bank 
Is  the  largest  stockholder  In  Its  own  bank  as 
well  as  National  City  Bank  and  Union  Bank 
of  Commerce,  all  of  Cleveland. 

It  also  is  the  largest  stockholder  In  its  only 
major  competitor  In  Lake  County,  the  Lake 
County  National  Bank,  and  has  more  than  50 
percent  of  tbe  stock  of  the  Firestone  National 
Bank  of  Akron.  Cleveland  Trust  has  consid- 
erable stock  in  many  other  banks  In  Ohio, 

In  spearheading  the  study  of  Ohio  banks, 
three  legislators — Representative  A.  O.  Lan- 
clone  of  Bellalre.  and  Senators  Bay  T.  Miller 
of  Cleveland  and  Oliver  Ocasek  of  Summit — 
issued  a  statement  which  said.  In  part: 

"This  Ls  a  situation  which.  In  one  way  or 
another,  affects  the  daily  lives  and  pocket- 
books  of  every  Individual  and  company  In 
Obio." 

Other  legislators  on  tbe  bank  study  com- 
mittee are: 

Cbalnnan  Charles  W.  Whalen,  of  Dayton. 

Senate :  William  H.  Deddens,  of  Cincinnati; 
Robin  F.  Turner,  of  Tiffin;  Anthony  O.  Cala- 
brese,  of  Cleveland;  David  T.  Matla.  of  Cleve- 
land. 

House:  Carol  D.  Long,  of  tTrbana;  Don 
Ooddard.  of  Bartlett;  Charles  Fry,  of  Spring- 
field; Margaret  Dennlson,  of  Warren:  John 
Wels,  of  Lancaster;  Vsmal  Rlffe,  of  New  Bos- 
ton; John  Corrlgan,  of  Lekewood;  and  Wil- 
liam Blllott,  of  UmIUl 

It's  a  Ooos  Lssal  Qtikstiom  :  ArroamT  Ocm- 

nUL    COMMXNTS    ON    BANKS    VOTINO    Tuxn 

Own  Stock 

(By  John  W.  SaffeU) 

Columbus. — Attorney  Oeneral  William 
Saxbe  said  today  he  is  surprised  that  someone 
has  not  gone  to  cotirt  to  test  whether  a  bank 
could  vote  its  own  stock. 

Bazbe  nutde  his  cosnment  as  legislators 
opened  tbe  first  meeting  of  the  Ohio  bank 
study. 

The  Journal,  In  a  series  of  articles,  has 
pointed  out  that  officers  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  vote  much  of  the  stock  of  the  bank 
and  perpetuate  themselves  in  office.  The 
bank  holds  and  votes  38  percent  of  the  stocks 
It  has  In  trust. 

"I'm  surprised  sofseone  hasnt  brought  an 
actloo  In  court, "  Sazbe  said.  "We  are  fol- 
lowing It  (tbe  probe)  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest.    We  know  a  great  deal  about  It." 

iisked  whether  he  has  written  a  legal  opin- 
ion on  whether  bank  officers  can  vote  tbe 
bank's  own  stock,  Saxbe  said : 

"No — and  no  opinlan  bas  y«rt  t>een  re- 
qossted.  I  doot  lmsgti»  ws  will  get  such  ■ 
request  imUl  after  tb«  bearings.  This  is  m 
good  legal  question  •  •  •  whether  the  offi- 
cers of  a  bank  can  vote  tbelr  own  stock." 
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The  State  of  Ohio  bas  a  law  which  pro- 
hibits corporations  from  voting  the  firm's 
stock.  Offlcers  of  Cleveland  Trust  say  thli 
is  a  common  practice  among  trust  companies 
and  fljianclal  institutions  and  is  permitted 
by  the  Ohio  act,  holding  securities  aa  fidu- 
ciaries, passed  In  1046. 

However,  there  have  been  legal  opinions 
by  eminent  cori>oratlon  lawyers  that  bold 
that  under  Ohio  law  a  bank  may  not  directly 
or  indirectly  vote  shares  Issued  by  It. 

State  Senator  Charles  'Whalen,  Jr.,  of  Day- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Ohio  Bank  Study  Com- 
mittee, told  the  Journal : 

"We  start  today  •  •  •  and  we  must  have 
an  outline  of  what  we  are  going  to  Investigate 
and  study." 

Asked  whether  the  committee  will  explore 
tbe  Cleveland  Trust  situation,  Whalen  said: 

"Yes,  we  will  bring  up  the  Cleveland  Trust 
situation  and  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
law,  especially  In  light  of  Federal  laws  deal- 
ings with  concentrations  of  power  •  •  •  and 
about  banks  voting  their  own  stocks,  and 
anything  else." 

Under  a  headline,  "Predict  Whitewash  of 
Banks  That  Vote  Their  Own  Stock,"  the 
Cleveland  Press  said  yesterday : 

"And  the  political  betting  In  Columbus  Is 
the  committee  will  come  up  with  little.  If 
anything,  to  comply  with  the  original  Intent 
of  the  legislative  resolution." 

A  large  stockholder  In  tbe  Cleveland 
Trust — but  unfriendly  to  its  management — 
told  the  Journal  that  the  bank  was  hoping 
to  be  able  to  vote  its  stock  at  the  March  23 
meeting  and  then  try  for  a  change  In  tbe 
Ohio  law  during  the  next  session  of  the 
legrlslature. 

Chairman  Oeorge  Ound  of  Cleveland  Trust 
was  not  available  for  comment  since  yester- 
day morning. 

Cahl  Stokjes  and  Senator  Ocasek  Demand 
Action:  Clkvxland  Tbust  Undks  Pnix  at 
Heakino  on  Ohio  Banks 

(By  John  SaSeU) 

CoLtJMBue. — The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  big- 
gest bank  in  the  State,  has  become  a  storm 
center  at  legislative  hearings  that  could  lead 
to  changing  Ohio's  banking  laws. 

Several  legislators  are  calling  for  a  close 
look  Into  what  they  describe  as  a  Cleveland 
Trust  practice  of  voting  its  own  stock  and 
some  It  holds  In  trust. 

Representative  Carl  Stokes,  who  Just 
narrowly  lost  the  race  for  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land to  Ralph  Locher,  sent  this  telegram  to 
State  Senator  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  bank  study  committee. 

"The  Lorain  Journal  has  published  this 
week  a  series  of  articles  highly  critical  of 
the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co.,  the  largest  financial  institution 
In  Ohio.  I  urge  you  to  bring  these  articles 
to  the  attention  of  all  members  of  your  com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  your  investiga- 
tion of  Ohio  banks." 

State  Representative  Stokes  added: 

"I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  read  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  a  story  which  predicts  that 
your  committee  will  whitewash  the  banks  in 
their  practice  of  voting  their  own  stocks  and 
In  other  acts  that  many  consider  to  be  Il- 
legal and  Improper.  The  common  man  has 
a  deep  interest  In  the  ethical  standards  of 
our  financial  Institutions  and  I  am  confident 
that  your  committee  will  do  a  good  Job  In 
the  Important  study  which  tbe  senate  and 
the  house  have  Instructed  you  to  under- 
take." 

State  Senator  Oliver  Ocasek,  of  Northfleld, 
»aa  responsible  for  the  resolution  which 
started  the  probe  in  Columbus.  He  kept  off 
the  study  committee. 

Senator  Ocasek,  nevertheless,  also  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  committee,  saying: 

"The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  stockholders 
meeting  to  elect  directors  for  s  year,  occurs 
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next  month.  It  U  reported  that  tbe  bank 
again  Intends  to  vote  some  36  percent  of  Its 
own  stock  for  a  board  of  directors  selected 
by  its  chairman.  In  my  opinion,  tbe  laws 
of  Ohio  forbid  an  Ohio  bank  to  vote  stock 
Issued  by  It. 

The  senator  also  said : 

"The  public  interest  demands  that  your 
committee  investigate  and  report  prior  to 
their  Impending  annual  meeting  on  the  le- 
gality and  ethics  of  Insiders  In  banks  per- 
petuating themselves  in  office  by  voting 
of  stock  held  In  trust  for  widows  and  or- 
phans. I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  with  your  committee." 

The  Initial  2^ -hour  session  of  the  16 
member  comtnlttee  proved  somewhat  of  a 
"feeling  out"  period  In  which  the  scc^>e  of 
the  study  was  discussed. 

The  committee  agreed  to  take  up  three  of 
tbe  less  controversial  areas  first: 

Adequacy  of  the  State  division  of  banks 
to  conduct  regular  examinations. 

Standards  and  methods  used  In  granting 
charter  and  branch  permits. 

Advisability  of  changing  the  method  of 
selecting  the  superintendent  of  banks. 
(Now,  he  Is  appointed  by  the  Governor.) 

The  three  hot  Items  on  the  agenda  will 
be  taken  up  last,  later  this  year,  and  pos- 
sibly not  in  time  for  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  In  January.     They  are: 

The  legality  and  propriety  of  any  bank 
voting  Its  own  shares  of  stock. 

The  possible  adverse  effect  upon  competi- 
tion and  other  public  Interests  of  Interlock- 
ing holding  of  stocks  among  various  banks 
of  the  State. 

The  possible  need  for  enlarging  the  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  of  tbe  State  bank- 
ing advisory  board. 

Clkveland  TRtmr  Futkd  fob  Sxcrettvk 
Trust  Operation 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  came  under  new 
crlticlam  today  for  operating  a  trust  "secret- 
ly" and  "restxlctlvely." 

While  the  bank  was  under  attack.  State 
Banks  Superintendent  Clarence  Luft  was 
criticized  for  not  cooperating  with  the  State 
bank  study  committee,  which  Is  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  Cleveland  Trust  and  other 
flnanclal  institutions  In  tbe  State. 

Cleveland  Trust  holds  the  purse  strings 
for  EUngwood  Center,  a  flower  garden  and 
beauty  spot  which  the  late  C.  K.  King  left 
In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Mansfield  and  Ohio. 

In  an  editorial,  the  News  Journal  of  Mans- 
field said: 

"As  corporate  trustee,  the  Cleveland  bank 
has  never  revealed  publicly  the  amount  of 
the  trust,  nor  has  it  revealed  the  amount  of 
annual  earnings  from  which  Mr.  King  desig- 
nated that  Klngwood  Center  be  operated  and 
maintained. 

"The  public  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  trust  is  being  capably  and  wisely  man- 
aged. It  appears  to  be  the  attitude  of  Cleve- 
land Trust  that  this  is  none  of  the  public's 
business  even  though  Mr.  King  clearly  in- 
tended that  the  center  be  operated  for  the 
beneflt  of  tbe  people  of  Mansfield  and  Ohio. 

"Recently  when  It  was  sought  to  deter- 
mine if  a  theater  could  be  built,  as  Mr.  King 
suggested  for  part  of  the  center's  develop- 
ment, the  answer  came  back  from  Cleveland 
Trust:  "No  chance  for  at  least  6  years.  Plan- 
ning requires  knowledge  of  funds  on  hand 
and  reasonably  anticipated.  When  the  knowl- 
edge is  withheld,  so  is  the  opportunity  to 
outline  futiu-e  progress. 

"Inasmuch  as  C.  K.  King  began  planning 
for  tbe  establishment  of  Klngwood  Center 
for  many  years  before  bis  death,  it  appears 
unlikely  that  be  ever  envisioned  such  restric- 
tions upon  scheduling  of  future  growth  and 
development  as  now  exist. 


"LegaUy  and  technically,  tbe  Cleveland 
Trust  may  be  entirely  correct.  As  a  matter 
of  public  relations  It  Is  dead  wrong." 

State  Banks  Superintendent  Luft  was 
chastised  by  the  Cleveland  Press  and  Oov- 
emor  Rhodes  urged  to  make  sure  his  em- 
ployees cooperate  with  the  legislature.  The 
editorial  said: 

"The  leisurely  probe  of  State-chartered 
banks  by  tbe  legislature's  bank  Investigat- 
ing committee  got  off  to  a  sorry  start.  Neither 
State  Banks  Superintendent  Clarence  Luft 
nor  any  of  his  employees  appeared  as  re- 
quested. 

"This  uncooperative  attitude  gives  added 
weight  to  those  speculations  that  tbe  probe 
will  accomplish  little.  Bo  does  the  date  oC 
the  next  public  meeting,  March  14. 

"This  Investigation  Is  Important.  Ohloans 
sbotild  know  iiow  much  financial  power  Is 
concentrated  In  State-chartered  banks.  Luft 
and  his  staff  Insult  the  legislature  and  the 
public  by  their  uncooperative  attitude.  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  should  be  sure  hto  employees 
are  present  when  tbe  committee  resumes 
March  14." 

CI.XVXLAND  TausT  Rcsotntcxs  Top  $2  BnxioN; 
Ohio  First — Earnings  Orxatxst  of  Na- 
tion's Banks 

The  Cleveland  Truatt  Co.,  which  Is  xmdec 
fire  for  Its  Immense  oont^ntratlon  of  eco- 
nomic power,  today  reported  that  It  bad  be- 
come the  first  bank  in  Ohio  to  achieve  (2  bil- 
lion In  total  resources. 

The  annual  report  also  showed  that  1066 
was  the  year  In  which  net  operating  earnings 
increased  10.8  percent — the  greatest  improve- 
ment repwted  by  any  of  America's  top  26 
banks. 

Two  Ohio  legislators — State  Senator  Oliver 
Ocasek  and  State  RepresentaUve  Carl 
Stokes — want  the  new  Ohio  Bank  Study 
Committee  to  challenge  the  property  and 
ethics  of  the  Cleveland  TYust  voting  Its  own 
stock  and  dominating  major  oorporations 
and  banks.  The  next  meeting  ot  tbe  legis- 
lative bank  committee  U  March  14  at 
Columbus. 

In  the  Cleveland  Trust's  notice  >o  stock- 
holders of  the  annual  meetmg  Mkavb  23, 
1066.  at  1:30  p.m.,  at  016  Baclld  Avenue, 
Chairman  Oeorge  Ound  and  President  George 
Karch  pointed  out  that  Its  dummy  part- 
nership, A.  A.  Welsh  &  Co.,  holds  602,320 
shares  (33.48  percent)  of  tbe  outstanding 
stock  of  the  bank. 

8t«wart  Anthony,  secretary  of  the  bank, 
explained  that  A.  A.  Welsh  &  Oo.  U  a  partner- 
ship organized  by  the  bank  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  "notnlnee"  to  take  and  bold 
record  title  to  registered  securities  held  by 
the  bank  in  various  trust  capacities. 

The  bank  ofBcers  vote  this  stock,  along 
with  another  26.278  shares  held  by  the  bank 
m  other  capacitloe,  Including  F.  J.  Haffner  & 
Co.  and  Custo  &  Co. 

Much  of  the  criticism  leveled  by  legislators 
and  others  bolls  down  to  the  charge  that  the 
bank  offlcers  vote  the  stock  to  perpetuate 
themselves  In  office  and  to  dominate  and 
control  other  corporations. 

Here's  how  the  voting  of  627,560  shares  are 
held  In  the  bank's  trust  capacity: 

One:  12,994  shares  were  registered  In  the 
names  of  principals  of  agency  or  custodian 
aocounts  and  the  bank  as  fiduciary  bas  no 
power  to  vote  the  shares. 

Two:  61,309  shares  were  held  In  agency  or 
custodian  accounts  where  the  direction  of 
the  principal  is  required  before  voting. 

Three:  3.931  shares  were  held  In  trusts 
where  the  direction  of  the  donor,  cotrustee,  or 
other  person  is  required  before  voting. 

Pour:  61,607  shares  were  held  In  trusts  oc 
estates  where  the  approval  of  the  donor, 
coflduclary,  or  other  designated  person  or 
persons  Is  required  before  voting. 
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Five:  153,351  ahare«  were  held  In  triists 
or  »gf!nry  wb«re  the  bank  a«  Sductary  may 
de^^rrriir.e  the  manner  of  voting  only  In  the 
in6cr.c«>  .f  tn«tn><-t.lona  from  one  or  more 
d  >^ ;  a :  -AUHl  p^T^  ■ :  -  - 

s.x  i45  A»58  share*  (18.38  percent  of  the 
fx.:,i.,  iHiiree  j'ltatandlng i  were  held  In  trusts, 
e»r.i-.fs  (>r  Agency  where  the  Ixknk  aa  fidu- 
ciary haa  sole  voting  power. 

The  bank  makna^ment  solicited  proxies 
from  stockholders  to  vote  for  new  directors. 
The  Cleveland  Trust  apf>olnt«d  to  handle  and 
vote  the  proxies  the  following  of  Ita  own 
directors: 

Herman  L.  Vail,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer:  Oeorge  Ound.  chairman  of  the 
Cleveland  Truat;  Arthur  W.  Steudel.  chair- 
man of  Sherwln-WlUlama  Co. 

(From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Press,  Feb.  10, 
19M| 

TBS   BANK    KZAMIMXaS 

If  the  special  bank  Investigating  commit- 
tee created  by  the  1966  legislature  has  the 
best  Interest  of  all  Ohio  In  mind,  there  will 
be  no  whitewash  of  any  bank  practice,  nor 
of  any  particular  bank  or  banks. 

Under  Its  chairman.  State  Senator  Charles 
W  Whalen,  Jr.,  of  Dayton,  the  committee 
ha»  opened  its  hearings  In  Columbus.  The 
legislator  responsible  for  its  creation — Sen- 
ator Oliver  Ocasek — was  not  shown  the 
courtesy  of  being  nan^d  to  the  ooounlttee. 

B'jt  Ocasek  heis  said  he  will  be  present. 
Certainiy  the  committee  can  do  no  less  than 
hen.i  htm  explain  In  detail  Just  why  he  be- 
lieved Ohio  needed  such  a  probe  Into  Its 
8t<ite-chartered  banks  at  this   time. 

U  he  suggests,  as  he  has  Indicated  he 
would,  that  there  are  dangerous  signs  of  ex- 
treme concentration  of  power  In  State  bank- 
ing circles,  then  let's  see  U  such  concern  Is 
justified. 

The  banking  community  of  Ohio  Is  In  need 
of  no  whitewash.  It  Is  sound  enough  to 
take  without  a  quiver  a  searching  examina- 
tion Into  Its  methods  of  operation — and  Its 
interlocking  Interests. 

We  in  Cleveland,  home  of  the  State's  larg- 
est banking  Institution — the  Cleveland  Trust 
Co  — will  be  watching  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee with  great  Interest. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Feb.  17,  19«61 

B^Nst  s    Chiet   Skips   Lxgislatttrx's   Hxaumo 

(By  Gordon  C.  Raeburn) 

CoLTTMBus. — The  first  legislative  study  of 
OMo  s  banking  laws  and  regulations  since 
!  9  i::i  Is  off  to  a  slow  start  because  of  the  State 
commerce  department's  division  of  banks. 

The  su  senators  and  nine  representatives 
wv!:-e<l  v>  d'.scusB  the  State's  problems  In 
rf^-iiK'ir:i  ,i:.ri  examining  Ohio's  banks  at 
yes"<?r^:i)  s  :;rst  hearing. 

Neither  Banks  Supt.  Clarence  C.  Luft  nor 
a:  V  r-t  his  employees  appeared  as  requested. 

S'.ate  Representative  William  L.  Elliott, 
I>mocrat.  of  Malta,  the  conunlttee's  vice 
chairman,  sidd  "It  Is  extremely  relevant  that 
we  have  someone  here  from  the  banking  de- 
partment" 

State  Senator  Anthony  O.  Calabrese,  Demo- 
crat, of  Cleveland,  said  the  committee  could 
not  go  ahead  until  the  superintendent  of 
banks  appearwl  to  discuss  problems  In  the 
bar.)t!ni<  industry. 

Mea.-if.me.  the  legislative  service  coDunls- 
h;  ■  ;^  .->een  asked  to  gather  Information 
It  ,  .u,  :  -  ■  -v-^  'ireas: 

Adwjuary  r  the  State  division  of  banks 
to  ootid-.-:  rtrfular  examinations  of  banks  as 
required  by  law. 

AfivisabUtty  of  changing  the  method  by 
which  the  superintendent  of  banks  Is  se- 
;  e<-  t<'d 

Dave  Johnson,  acting  head  of  the  legisla- 
tive s«rvlc«  commission,  told  the  committee 


that  present  Ohio  law  makes  no  reference 
to  experience  requirements  of  the  superin- 
tendent.   He  Is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Be  suggested  a  look  Into  the  method  of  se- 
lecting the  superintendent  and  scrutla;  of 
the  bank  examination  requirements  and 
whether  they  are  being  met  as  part  of  a 
slx-polnt  study  of  the  banking  Industry  and 
laws. 

Other  points  on  the  Johnson  recommenda- 
tion, which  the  committee  temporarily  ac- 
cepted, were: 

Legality  and  propriety  of  any  bank  voting 
Its  own  shares  of  stock. 

Adverse  effects  of  Interlocking  directorates 
and  holding  of  stocks. 

Appropriateness  of  standards  used  In 
granting  charters  and  branch  bank  permits. 

Enlarging  the  powers  of  the  banking  ad- 
visory board. 

State  Senator  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Re- 
publican, of  Dayton,  chairman,  asked  the  leg- 
'tolatlve  research  commission  to  obtain  a 
transcript  of  all  testimony  concerning  Ohio 
banking  which  has  been  given  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  headed  by  Con- 
gressman WUGHT  Patman,  Democrat,  of 
Texas. 

The  executive  manager  of  the  Ohio  Bankers 
Association,  O.  E.  Anderson,  said  bis  organi- 
sation welcomes  the  study. 

"We  have  complete  confidence  In  your 
ability  In  not  allowing  this  to  become  a 
witch  hunt,"  Anderson  said. 

He  said  the  association  Is  sure  the  com- 
mittee would  "approach  It  (the  study]  on 
an  Industry  basis  and  not  be  swayed  by  ex- 
traneotu  matters  and  personalities." 

Although  the  committee  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  State  banks,  it  will  compare 
regulations  affecting  national  banks  with 
State  lavrs. 

There  are  548  banks  In  Ohio,  of  which  332 
are  State  banks. 

"The  largest  bank  in  Ohio  Is  a  State  bank — 
the  Cleveland  Trtist  Co.,"  Anderson  said. 
"The  second  largest  Is  a  national  bank,  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland." 

(From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Feb.  18,  1066] 
UiiJtrSTinxD  Abskntekism 

The  leisurely  probe  of  State-chartered 
banks  by  the  legislature's  bank  investigat- 
ing committee  got  off  to  a  sorry  start.  Nei- 
ther State  Banks  Superintendent  Clarence 
Luft  nor  any  of  his  employees  appeared  as  re- 
quested. 

This  uncooperative  attitude  gives  added 
weight  to  those  speculations  that  the  probe 
will  accomplish  little.  So  does  the  date  of 
the  next  public  meeting,  March  14. 

This  investigation  is  Important.  Ohloans 
should  know  how  much  financial  power  Is 
concentrated  In  State-chartered  banks. 
Luft  and  his  staff  Insult  the  legtslatiu-e  and 
the  public  by  their  uncooperative  attitude. 
Governor  Rhodes  should  be  sure  his  em- 
ployees are  present  when  the  committee  re- 
sumes March  14. 


FREE  AIRMAIL  SHIPMENT  TO 
SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Introduced  legislation  to  provide  free 
airmail  shipment  of  parcels  to  our  serv- 
icemen In  Vietnam. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam,  and  I  can  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  like 
a  gift  from  home,  to  boost  the  morale  of 


our  OI's  at  mail  call.  Whether  It  be 
knitted  socks  from  a  OI's  girlfriend,  a 
box  of  cookies  from  mother  or  an  Inter- 
esting book  from  father,  it  makes  a  GI 
feel  more  remembered. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  least 
we  can  do.  The  sending  of  gifts  on  a 
large  scale  will  reflect  to  our  fighting 
men,  a  gratified  public;  and  the  free  use 
of  the  mail  will  reflect  a  grateful  govern- 
ment. Campaigns  urging  the  public  to 
send  books  and  other  gifts  of  Interest 
have  loeen  gaining  considerable  support, 
but  they  would  be  given  a  real  Impetus 
if  we  allowed  these  modest  mailing 
privileges. 

The  bill  would,  among  other  things, 
allow  for  the  free  airmail  shipment  of 
parcels  weighing  up  to  10  pounds  to  our 
servicemen  in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the 
language  is  broad  enough  to  cover  any 
similar  future  situations  in  which  U.S. 
forces  are  engaged  in  hostilities  with  any 
foreign  force. 

I  believe  that  those  who  donate,  col- 
lect and  wrap  these  gifts,  and  carry  them 
to  their  local  post  offices  perform  a  truly 
laudable  service,  and  the  least  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  can  do  is  absorb  the 
three  or  four  dollars  it  costs  to  ship  one 
of  these  gifts. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation,  and  I  urge  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  accord  full  consideration  to 
this  measure. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  ChamberlainI. 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  lists. 

Th*  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  during  this  past  year, 
I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my  colleagues 
of  the  House  informed  about  the  serious 
problem  of  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam.  Just  recently  I  received  the 
report  on  this  shipping  for  the  month  of 
February  and  take  this  occasion  to  make 
this  Information  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

The  unclassified  information  for  the 
month  of  January  shows  that  seven  free 
world  ships  called  at  North  Vietnamese 
ports  during  that  month  as  follows: 
Namc  or  Ship.   P'lao,   Gross   Tonnaob,   and 

DaTK    AkklVXD 

Agenor,  Greece,  7,139  gross  tons,  January  35. 

Amon,  Cyprus,  7,230  gross  tons,  January  28. 

Hellas,  Greece,  7,176  gross  tons,  January  19. 
'  Kanaris,  Greece,  7>40  gross  tons,  January 
10. 

Milford,  United  Kingdom,  1,889  gross  tons, 
January  4. 

Shienfoon.  United  Kingdom.  7,127  groM 
tons,  January  0. 

Shirley  Chriatine,  United  Kingdom,  6,734 
gross  tons,  January  31. 
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During  the  month  of  February,  there 
were  six  such  arrivals,  all  of  United 
Kingdom  registry,  as  follows : 

Namx  or  8RIP,  Flag,   Oaoss   Tomnaox,   ams 
DATS   Abxitxd 

Ardtara.  United  Kingdom,  S,97&  gross  tons. 
Febrtiary  15. 

Creenford,  United  Kingdom,  2,961  gross 
tons,  February  19. 

mi/ord.  United  Kingdom,  1.889  gross  tons, 
February  — . 

Shienfoon,  United  Kingdom,  7,127  gross 
tons.  February  2. 

Shienfoon,  United  Kingdom,  7,137  gross 
tons,  February  — . 

Wakasa  Bay.  United  Kingdom,  7,040  gross 
tons,  February  7. 

While  the  volume  of  this  trade  has 
decreased  substantially  from  what  It  was 
during  the  first  2  months  of  1965,  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  the  secret  re- 
ports show  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  ves.sels  just  mentioned. 

While  it  Is  regrettable  that  this  traffic 
was  permitted  to  flourish  for  so  long,  the 
administration  officials  responsible  for 
Anally  acting  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
of  this  trading  with  the  enemy  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  for  their  efforts. 
That  this  trade  has  been  reduced  clearly 
shows  that  effective  measures  can  be 
taken  to  discourage  our  friends  from 
such  shipping  activities. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  Norwegian  shipowners  have 
privately  agreed  to  stop  pl3^1ng  the  North 
Vietnamese  trading  lanes.  In  addition. 
King  Constantine  of  Greece  signed  a  de- 
cree effective  as  of  March  10  forbidding 
the  use  of  Greek-flag  vessels  in  carrying 
cargoes  to  or  from  North  Vietnamese 
ports,  except  for  those  already  under 
charter  before  the  decree  was  effective. 
These  actions  are  most  encouraging. 

Nevertheless,  the  attitude  of  our  own 
Oovernment  remains  decidedly  less  than 
fully  satisfactory.  The  gap  in  our  official 
efforts  has  invited,  and  perhaps  required, 
the  independent  initiative  of  non-Gov- 
ernment organizations  to  bring  full  pres- 
sure to  bear  to  dry  up  this  trade  such  as 
the  threatened  boycott  proposed  by  the 
maritime  unions  of  the  east  and  gulf 
coast  r>orts.  As  I  join  those  who  com- 
mend the  maritime  unions  for  their 
concern  I  must  at  the  same  time  express 
disappointment  with  the  administra- 
tion's abdication  of  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  in  this  field. 

Now,  however,  is  not  the  time  to  relax 
our  efforts.  Our  momentum  must  not 
be  lost.  It  must  be  accelerated  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  possibUity  of  even  one 
free  world  ship  going  to  North  Vietnam. 
To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  fuller 
mformation  provided  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world  about  this  trade. 
If  free  world  ships  are  helpirig  to  supply 
the  enemy,  why  should  our  people  be 
told  half  the  truth— why  not  the  whole 
truth? 

A  good  measure  of  the  success  achieved 
in  curbing  this  trade  has  been  due  to  an 
aroused  and  Informed  public  opinion 
bolh  within  and  without  the  Congress. 
it  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  we  have  sent 
to  Vietnam,  we  must  not  fail  in  giving 
them  our  full  support.  I  caU  upon  the 
administration  to  be  more  forthright  in 


reporting  the  true  extent  of  this  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  bringing 
this  information  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  Is  not 
also  Important  that  pressures  be  applied 
to  these  various  countries,  including 
Britain,  which  are  shipping  to  Red 
China?  By  this  devious  route  they  can 
still  provide  the  sinews  of  war  to  North 
Vietnam. 

This  involves  not  alone  the  question 
of  shipping  to  Haiphong,  but  also  the 
question  of  shipping  to  Red  China. 

Why  should  there  be,  also,  shipping  to 
Communist  Cuba,  which  has  become  the 
spawning  ground  and  the  training 
ground  for  subversion  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment aiKl  the  officials  of  this  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  applying  pressure  not 
only  with  respect  to  North  Vietnam  but 
also  with  respect  to  trade  with  Red 
China  and  with  Communist  Cuba. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  share 
those  views  completely. 

The  administration  certainly  should 
be  looking  at  these  areas. 

I  have  called  attention  to  North  Viet- 
nam lt>ecause  this  Is  such  a  flagrant  case. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  boys  are 
there  tonight.  In  combat  with  the  enemy, 
while  our  friends  are  carrying  material 
to  keep  the  war  going.  This  should  not 
be  tolerated. 


CHICAGO      ITIIBUNE'S      SPECTACU- 
LAR REPORT  ON  CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinols  [Mr.  Pucinski]  la 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  tmd  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  begun  a  spectacular 
series  on  the  history,  growth,  and  the 
present  magnitude  of  Chicago  as  a  world 
center  of  commerce.  Industry,  science, 
religion,  education,  sports,  and  culture. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  putting  this 
series  In  the  Record  as  it  unfolds  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  distinguished  readers 
who  follow  the  Congressional  Record 
the  real  story  of  how  Chicago — once 
called  the  crime  capital  of  the  world — 
today  stands  as  a  model  city  of  the 
world. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  Its  fair  and 
impartial  writing  of  one  of  the  great 
stories  of  our  time — the  renaissance  of 
America's  second  largest  dty. 

Mr.  Dave  Halvorsen  has  magnificently 
captured  the  spirit  of  Chicago,  1966. 


I  hope  those  around  the  world  who 
are  so  quick  to  criticize  this  thriving 
metropolis  known  as  Chicago  will  read 
Mr.  Halvorsen's  [>enetrating  series. 

Recently  I  said  that  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century  belongs  to  Chicago. 
This  dynamic  series  In  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une fortifies  my  contention;  and  It  gives 
a  new  spirit  of  pride  and  dedication  to 
3'/2  million  people  who  live  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  performing  a 
most  significant  public  service  In  bring- 
ing to  all  Americans — through  its  Infiu- 
ential  and  widespread  national  circula- 
tion— the  real  story  of  Chicago  as  it 
exists  today. 

The  first  articles  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une series  follow.  It  Is  my  plan  to  in- 
clude the  rest  of  the  articles  as  this  Im- 
pressive series  unfolds: 

[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  Mar.  6, 

1966] 

Ckicaoo  Rh«kim   Otf  Old  Labkl  aw  Secximd 

CiTT — "Pkaikb  Town"  Adoino  Nkw  Fsomtixbs 

(By  David  Halvorsen) 

(Not*. — Chicago  has  come  alive  In  the  last 
10  years  and  Is  experiencing  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  Its  history.  Its  citiaens  see  Its 
municipal  development  not  as  problems  but 
as  challenges.  The  TVlbune  begins  today  a 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  series  of  arti- 
cles analyzing  Metropolitan  Chicago's  resur- 
gence and  what  It  will  mean  In  years  to 
come.) 

Chicago  forged  a  giant  structure  of  pros- 
perity In  the  last  decade  to  place  the  city  at 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  era  In  Its  his- 
tory. 

The  mldweetem  metropolis  Is  fuUUUng  tbs 
dreanris  of  those  who  believe  In  It. 

Once  called  a  pr&lrle  town  because  It  was 
one.  and  later  caUed  a  prairie  town  In  spite, 
because  It  was  not  one,  the  city  has  come 
alive  and  is  one  of  the  most  vibrant,  pro- 
gressive cities  in  the  world. 

Thomas  H.  Coulter,  chief  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
has  called  It  "the  most  enlightened  city  In 
the  world  today." 

HAS  TCr  TO  EOT  PCAK 

The  city  has  yet  to  reach  the  peak  of  Its 
current  resurgence,  and  chances  are  it  will 
not  for  a  long  time,  asserts  Mayor  Daley. 

Chicago  is  not  advancing  in  the  wake  of 
a  prosperous  economy:  It  is  leading  the  surge. 
It  has  shaken  off  the  Inferiority  complex  of 
the  crlme-rldden  prohibition  era  and  the 
era's  legacy  of  civic  doldrums  which  set  In 
after  the  depression  and  lasted  for  nearly 
25  years. 

"Foe  years  we  believed  what  everyone  said 
about  U8,"  said  a  city  hall  official.  "We  kept 
comparing  Chicago  with  perfection.  Now 
we  have  changed.  We  are  compering  It  with 
other  great  cities,  and  we  are  coming  out 
first. 

"Perfection  Is  the  ultimate  goal.  We  are 
closer  to  It  than  anyone  else." 

Olvlc  leaders  are  calling  this  the  "sensa- 
tional sixties,"  outstripping  even  the  great 
rebuilding  era  following  the  Chicago  fire 
of  1871  which  burned  out  2,124  acres  of  the 
central  dty  and  caused  property  damage  of 
$200  mlUlon. 

psooucr  IS  nxjox 

Metropcklltan  Chloago's  share  of  the  gross 
national  product,  the  sum  of  all  s«-vlces  and 
manufactured  goods,  is  $34.4.  This  is  six 
times  more  than  the  national  output  of 
Austria  and  greater  than  that  at  all  the 
Scandinavian  countries  combined. 

The  area's  industrial  development  is  twice 
that  of  Its  nearest  competitor — and  that  In- 
cludes New  York  City.  More  than  4.000  new 
faotorles  have  been  constructed  here  in  the 
last  20  years,  most  In  the  last  decade. 
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"At  one  time  the  Industiiai  center  at  the 
UiUted  Statea  was  just  west  of  New  York 
City,"  Coulter  {minted  out.  "Now  It  Is  in 
Chicago  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Studies  by  Coulter's  aaoocl&tlon  show  the 
average  fanxUy  Income  of  metropolitan  Chi- 
cago to  be  •11.400.  '  This  Is  30  percent  more 
than  the  national  average  and  $1,000  more 
than  New  York  City 

The  aaaoclatlon  place*  the  Indiana  ooun- 
tlee  of  Lake  and  Porter  and  the  IlltnoU  ooun- 
tiea  of  Cook,  Lake,  McHenry,  Du  Page,  Kane, 
and  Will  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

LOOP    IS    rOCAL    POINT 

The  drama  of  the  city's  proeperlty  iB  per- 
formed In  the  central  buslneea  district  with 
the  Loop  aa  a  stage  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Here  are  giant  buildings,  some  with  revo- 
lutionary forms  of  architecture. 

The  erection  of  the  Prudential  Building  In 
'.OSS  was  the  breakthrough.  It  was  the  flrat 
riiajor  structure  built  on  the  Loop  since  the 
P<.e!d  Building  In  1933 

New  York  City  experienced  an  extraordi- 
nary post- World  War  II  construction  boom 
while  little  was  happening  In  Chicago.  Now, 
New  York  Is  beset  with  major  municipal 
problems  while  Chicago  and  Its  ruburbe  leap 
ahead. 

Daley,  a  Deniocrat,  first  was  elected  In  1056. 
Chicago's  revival  closely  parallels  the  emer- 
>;ence  of  his  leadership. 

Businessmen,  Industrialists,  labor  and  civic 
leaders  all  give  their  respective  professions 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  new  vitality,  but 
they  point  to  Daley  as  the  person  who 
brought  all  the  forces  together. 

BatNGS    ABOUT    BAPPOaT 

"The  mayor  has  brought  about  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  best  of  labor,  politics,  religion, 
education,  and  business,"  said  Edward  Loge- 
lln,  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp  and  chairman  of  the  Chicago  plan  com- 
mission    Logelln  Is  a  Republican. 

'When  he  gets  us  around  the  conference 
'able,  it  is  not  to  talk  about  differencea  but 
"fie  common  Interests  of  Chicago." 

In  pinpointing  the  reasons  for  Chicago's 
resurgence,  1959  Is  a  vintage  year. 

After  7  years  of  discussions,  work  com- 
menced on  O'Hare  International  Airport. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  opened,  making 
Chicago  an  international  port.  Chicago  was 
host  to  the  Pan-American  games.  The  city's 
first  International  trade  fair  took  place  and 
the  Queen  of  England  came  to  visit. 

Her  reception  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  first  royalty  to  visit  the  city. 

P«INC«    WAS    INVrrTB 

That  was  in  1860,  when  Long  John  Went- 
worth,  the  mayor,  invited  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  later  to  become  Edward 
VIZ.  to  visit  Chicago. 

The  prince  accepted  on  the  condition  he 
could  come  incognito  as  Baron  Renfrew. 
There  was  to  be  no  fanfare. 

Edward  underestimated  Chicago's  resource- 
fulness. When  he  started  to  tour  the  city, 
shiny  fire  engines  fell  In  behind  his  carriage. 
Then  came  numerous  floats  representing  the 
city's  industries,  and  50,000  persons  lined  his 
route  along  Wabash  and  Michigan  Avenues, 

This  sort  of  spirit  always  has  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  Chicago. 

It  Is  with  this  same  energy  that  Chicago  is 
beating  the  drums  for  new  business.  The 
city's  emissaries  have  been  well  received  in 
New  York  City  and  other  cities  by  business- 
men anxious  to  learn  of  the  advantages  of- 
fered here. 

COMPrm*   TKI.I,S   STOST 

When  Chrysler  Corp  decided  to^  build  a 
new  plant.  It  collected  b«islc  information 
from  probable  sites  throughout  the  country. 
This  data  was  put  on  l.SOO  tabulating  cards 
and  fed  to  a  computer.  The  answer  came  up 
Belvldere,  east  of  Rocklord,  and  only  75  miles 
northw«st  ot  Chicago. 


A  key  reason  was  Chicago's  vast  transpor- 
tation network.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
world's  air,  rail,  and  truck  systems  and  Is 
rapidly  developing  as  a  seaport. 

Businesses  are  finding  that  the  prestige 
address  of  New  York  City  may  be  costing 
them  thousands  of  dollars  in  extra  operating 
costs. 

An  accountant  association  in  New  York 
City  made  a  survey  of  operation  costs  In 
Chicago.  The  association  found  It  could 
save  170,000  annually  In  air  fares  alone  by 
locating  here. 

A  confectionery  company  discovered  it's 
more  economical  to  Import  cocoa  beans, 
needed  for  chocolate,  through  Chicago  and 
market  the  finished  product  from  here  than 
to  Import  the  beans  through  east  and  west 
coast  ports.  The  company  closed  down  Its 
coast  operations. 

FOUNDZD  AS  TSADING  POST 

Chicago  is  only  129  years  old.  It  was 
founded  as  a  frontier  trading  post.  It  is  now 
the  greatest  trading  center  In  the  world. 

Its  image  has  been  given  a  big  boost  be- 
cause of  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen 
New  York  City. 

New  York  has  a  per  capita  bonded  debt 
of  •446.07.  Chicago's  is  •146.90.  Further- 
more, Chicago's  bonde<l  debt  Is  of  short 
duration  and  represents  42  percent  of  the 
city's   constitutional   limit  of    Indebtedness. 

New  York's  heralded  World's  Pair  fell  short 
of  expectations.  The  city  has  experienced 
crippling  newspaper  strikes  and  the  recent 
transit  strike.  It  was  the  victim  of  a  power 
surge  which  blacked  out  the  New  England 
States. 

TTie  east  coast  metropolis  faces  another 
severe  water  shortage  this  summer  unless 
New  England  gets  above-normal  snowfall  the 
rest  of  this  winter. 

Crime  publicity,  which  had  made  Chicago 
a  favorite  whipping  boy  for  three  generations, 
has  tapped  a  lucrative  source  In  recent  years 
in  New  York  City. 

Chicago  has  not  had  a  newspaper  strike 
In  17  years.  It  last  had  a  mass  transit  strike 
In  1922.  Commonwealth  Edison  has  said 
that  the  massive  blackout  which  hit  New 
England  Is  unlikely  here. 

WATKR   StrPPLT   IS  EXCKLXXI^ 

The  water  supply  in  Chicago  Is  excellent. 
A  city  resident  can  get  unlimited  water  for 
approximately  $30  a  year.  This  Includes 
garbage  pickup.  Chicago  provides  water  to 
61  suburbs.  The  city  put  Into  operation  a 
year  ago  the  world's  largest  and  most  modern 
water  filtration  plant. 

Jarred  by  the  Summerdale  police  scandal 
In  1961,  Chicago  reacted  positively  to  reform. 
Police  Superintendent  O.  W  Wilson  stream- 
lined the  police  communications  system,  in- 
creased the  number  of  squads  on  the  street, 
boosted  the  prestige  of  the  policeman,  and 
Instituted  Operation  Crimeetop.  a  program 
encouraging  citizens  to  report  crimes  and 
suspicious  activities. 

Last  year  crime  on  Chicago  streets  de- 
clined 12  percent  although  every  other  metro- 
politan city  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  re- 
ported substantial  Increases.  Chicago's 
police  administration  has  become  a  proto- 
type for  other  municipalities,  both  foreign 
and  national. 

The  summer  before  the  great  fire  of  1871. 
Chlcagoans  were  paying  more  In  fire  Insur- 
ance rates  than  they  were  contributing  In 
municipal,  county,  and  State  taxes  combined. 

By  contrast.  Chicago  today  has  a  class  11 
rating  from  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers for  fire  insurance.  What  makes  this 
remarkable  Is  that  no  city  has  a  class  I 
raung  and  only  U  cities  have  class  II.  Chi- 
cago Is  the  only  dty  of  more  than  1  million 
population  among  the  11. 

HAS  LOW  DKATH  SATS 

The  dty  had  the  lowest  metropolitan 
traffic  death  rate  In  1060,  1062.  and  1064,  and 


earned  the  honor  again  In  1966.  Chicago 
has  received  the  cleanest  city  award  In  6  of 
the  last  6  years. 

The  resurgence  reaches  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  or  the  7.6  million 
persons  living  In  the  eight-county  metro- 
politan area.  Chicago's  influence  on  the  en- 
tire Midwest  is  probably  greater  than  Is 
actually  realized,  civic  leaders  point  out. 

For  example,  a  truck  pulling  out  of  a  Chi- 
cago terminal  tonight  vrtth  a  cargo  of  manu- 
factured goods  will  be  unloading  at  a  ware- 
house In  Charles  City.  Iowa,  360  miles 
distant,  tomorrow  morning. 

Many  producers  have  fotind  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  export  overseas  from  the  port  of 
Chicago  than  through  the  coastal  cities  of 
New  Orleans  and  Baltimore. 

A  canning  factory  in  Madison,  Tenn., 
which  exports  canned  com  to  northwestern 
Europe,  has  found  it  cheaper  to  ship. through 
Chicago  than  New  Orleans. 

GET  FAVORABLE  RATES 

Minnesota.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  pro- 
ducers are  discovering  more  favorable  ship- 
ping rates  through  the  Chicago  port,     f 

Businessmen  are  continually  revising  the 
boundaries  of  the  Chicago  trade  area.  Now 
they  think  in  terms  of  a  600-mlle  radius 
which  Includes  a  population  of  63  million. 

The  revitallzatlon  of  the  railroads,  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tems and  city  expressways,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  seaport  make  all  of  this  realistic. 

Historians  have  called  Chicago  the  most 
American  of  all  cities.  Some  have  been 
critical  of  the  premium  put  on  the  dollar  by 
Chlcagoans. 

MANY  BECOME  WEALTHY 

The  society  of  other  great  cities  was  based 
on  heritage.  Chicago's  society  was  deter- 
mined by  bank  accounts.  Great  personal 
fortunes  have  been  made  here,  and  in  many 
different  ways. 

TTie  Palmers.  Armours,  Fields  and  others 
became  some  of  the  world's  wealthiest 
families. 

In  assessing  the  drive  behind  Chicago's 
current  proeperlty,  history  may  offer  a  lesson. 
At  the  very  beginning.  Chicago's  wealthy 
leaders  found  private  gain  and  public  in- 
terest were  compatible. 

A  healthy  city  meant  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness.    The   formula   Is   still    working   today. 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune.  Mar.  6. 
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Chicaoo    Growth   to    OaEATNXss    Is    Om-T 

Begtnkino 

(By   Datld    Halvorsen) 

The  wagon  trains  trundled  regularly  Into 
the  dirt  streets  of  Chicago  In  the  1830'b. 
They  set  up  temporary  camp  south  of  Port 
Dearborn  along  what  Is  now  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. 

Most  were  fortune  seekers  heading  west- 
ward, but  some  assessed,  quite  accurately, 
that  the  frontier  town  had  a  future  and 
therefore  was  a  place  to  make  a  lot  of  money 
and  make  it  fast. 

Indian  trails  bad  led  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Chicago  and  Des  Plalnes  Rivers,  and 
for  much  the  same  reason  the  pioneers  fol- 
lowed these  routes.  It  was  a  logical  way  to 
get  across  the  country. 

OBOGRAPHT    TRtTXP    CARD 

Soon  followed  the  steam  locomotive.  Chi- 
cago became  the  terminal  between  the  East- 
em  and  Western  railroads.  Later  came  the 
highways  bearing  motorcars,  the  waterways 
to  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  sea.  and  the 
airlines. 

Geography  has  been  Chicago's  trump  card 
since  the  city  went  after  the  high  stakes  of  ■ 
becoming   one   of   the  wM'ld's    great   urban 
centers. 

In  the  last  decade  the  city  has  been  dealt 
a  handful  of  aces. 
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1.  Metropolitan  Chicago  la  the  Industrial 
center  of  the  world.  The  area,  with  3.8  per- 
cent of  the  national  population,  produces 
6.1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

NEAR  POPT7LATION  C'K*<TER 

2.  The  population  center  of  the  United 
States  Is  on  a  160-acre  farm,  6.5  miles  north- 
west of  Centralla  and  about  I  mile  south- 
southwest  of  the  community  of  Shattuc  in 
Clinton  County. 

3.  Illinois  Is  the  leading  agricultural  pro- 
ducing State  m  the  Union. 

4.  Chicago  Is  the  center  of  the  world's 
greatest  transportation  network. 

6.  The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way has  made  Chicago  an  International  port 
of  call. 

With  these  cards  on  the  table,  this  Is  what 
Chicago  gets: 

1  .The  highest  average  Income  In  the  world. 

2.  The  highest  employment  rate  in  the 
Nation.  There  Is  a  labor  shortage  of  100.000 
In  skilled  jobs. 

FARSIGH'TED  LEADERSHIP 

3.  The  greatest  investment  In  future  eco- 
nomic development  of  any  metropolitan  area 
In  the  country. 

In  short,  Chicago  can  produce  more,  trans- 
port more,  and  sell  more  goods  than  any  city 
In  the  world. 

Behind  this  ability  are  farsighted  lead- 
ership, diversity,  and  the  bedrock  stability 
of  private  development.  The  city  has  gotten 
few  of  the  Federal  contracts  that  boomed 
the  economies  of  the  west  coast  and  Texas. 

Chicago's  pioneer  industrialists  and  mer- 
chants were  frugal  men  who  employed  the 
sound  principles  of  moneymaklng.  When 
they  died,  so  did  the  one-man  corporation. 

It  was  replaced  by  the  board  of  directors, 
which  may  lack  the  colorful  personality  of 
an  Armour  or  a  Palmer,  but  not  their  sound 
moneymaklng  codes. 

Dlverslflcatlon  of  Industry  forms  a  solid 
economic  base.  Chicago  leads  the  Nation  in 
16  major  categories  of  manufacturing.  It 
produces  goods  In  06  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing categories. 

The  largest  concentration  of  metropolitan 
Chicago's  manufacturing  employment,  13.6 
percent,  is  in  electrical  machinery  produc- 
tion. 

This  compares  with  10.1  percent  of  work- 
ers in  Los  Angeles  concentrated  in  the  elec- 
trical industry,  40.8  percent  In  Detroit's  auto 
Industry,  and  44.2  percent  In  Pittsburgh's 
primary  metals  (steel)  industry. 

NEED    LARGER    SHARE 

Chicago  leaders  believe  the  city  must  get 
»  larger  share  of  Federal  contracts.  p>artlcu- 
larly  in  the  flelds  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"What  has  happened  during  the  last  few 
years  simply  is  that  the  Nation  has  come  to 
Chicago."  explains  Thomas  H.  Coulter,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 

"Cities  that  once  were  too  far  away  are 
now  considered  In  our  trade  area  and  they 
depend  upon  us.  The  channel  of  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  has  shifted  to  put  us 
right  In  the  middle." 

MOTE   FROM    ST.    PAUL 

Coulter  noted  another  trend  that  is  be- 
coming Important  to  Chicago.  Major  corpo- 
rations are  developing  regional  headquarters 
and  getting  away  from  centralized  opera- 
tions. 

A  timber  firm  shifted  from  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago  to  get  Into  the  regional  mainstream, 
even  though  it  took  the  company  farther 
»way  from  the  forests  of  the  Northwest. 

Edward  C.  Logelln.  vice  president  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  said  his  company  Is  find- 
ing it  more  efficient  to  locate  some  of  Its 
purchasing  operation  In  the  Chicago  region 
rather  than  do  It  all  through  the  Pittsburgh 
headquarters,  the  post  policy. 


EEPAin)  DTTO  LAKB 

Chicago,  incidentally,  used  to  be  an  Im- 
j)orter  of  steel  products.  Now  It  and  the  vast 
Gary  steelworks  produce  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  primary  metals. 

In  1069.  United  States  Steel  completed  an 
automated  structural  steel  mill  In  Its  south 
Chicago  works.  Two  buildings  had  to  be 
cleared  away  for  construction  of  the  new 
plant.  Now  the  corporation  Is  seeking  to  ex- 
pand on  landfill  in  the  lake  because  it  has 
no  other  way  to  go. 

In  Coulter's  opinion,  and  It  Is  shared  by 
many,  Chicago  Is  only  beginning  to  realize 
the  potential  of  navigating  the  economic 
mainstream. 

Industrial  and  commercial  develupnient 
programed  for  the  next  few  years  bears  out 
this  statement.  Investment  In  industry  In 
Metropolitan  Chicago  has  Increased  to  record 
figures  In  each  of  the  last  3  years. 

Investment  In  new  Industry  amounted  to 
•737.788,000  In  1066.  A  similar  sum  Is  ex- 
pected for  1966  with  many  plans  already  on 
the  drawing  boards. 

Most  of  this  huge  amount  has  been  In  ex- 
panAon  of  the  steel  Industry  in  Lake  and 
Porter  Counties  In  Indiana.  Though  the 
money  was  Invested  In  1066.  the  construction 
will  take  up  to  3  years. 

Construction  of  1.037  commercial  build- 
ings, such  as  the  lOO-story  John  Hancock 
center,  totalled  •418,428,000  in  1066.  There 
has  never  been  anything  In  Chicago's  history 
to  compare  with  It. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  8.   1066 J 

RAn.ROAD  Lakd,  Once  a  "Waste,"  Now  Gold 

Mine 

(By  David  Halvorsen) 
Railroad  property  on  the  near  south  side 
that  was  once  termed  a  millstone  around  the 
industry's  neck  has  become  a  diamond  neck- 
lace. 

The  railroad  has  160  acres  of  the  most  de- 
sh-able  land  In  the  city.  The  tract  U  sur- 
rounded by  2,000  acres  of  homes  and  build- 
ings that  need  to  be  upgraded. 

ROOM  rOR   HOTTSING 

The  proximity  to  the  central  business  dis- 
trict Is  considered  Ideal  for  several  uses. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  to  develop  It 
as  a  sports  center.  Another  possibility  Is  an 
International  trade  mart  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Chicago's  global  business. 

A  housing  development,  such  as  Carl  Sand- 
burg VlUage  on  the  near  north  side,  has  been 
recommended.  Some  O.CXK)  persons  live  In 
the  area  now,  The  development  could  pro- 
vide dwellings  for  160.000. 

City  planners  are  thinking  In  terms  of  an 
expanding  central  business  district  that 
could  take  part  of  the  area.  Industry  would 
like  to  see  reaearch  laboratories  on  the  rail- 
road land. 

"The  Chicago  Loop  of  the  future  may  b« 
three  times  as  large  as  the  present  one." 
John  Duba,  head  of  the  new  department  of 
city  planning  and  development,  has  pre- 
dicted. 

What  It  bolls  down  to  Is  a  60-year-old 
puzzler  for  Chicago:  the  consolidation  of 
the  city's  railroad  terminals. 

Realization  of  this  goal  was  never  closer 
than  in  1960  when  the  city  was  seeking  a  site 
for  the  University  of  Illinois  campus.  When 
the  campus  was  finally  located  In  the  Har- 
rlson-Halsted  area,  the  consolidation  drive 
faded  out  like  the  old  steam  locomotive. 

MEXrr    AGREED    UPON 

The  merit  of  a  single  terminal  had  been 
agreed  upon  In  principle  many  years  ago. 
What  Is  needed  Is  the  impetus  of  economic 
necessity. 

This  may  be  at  hand.  Chicago  Is  finding 
that  many  manufacturers  are  moving  to  the 
suburtM  because  they  cannot  find  room  In 
choice  locations  In  the  city. 


Premium  land  la  selling  for  (100.000  an 
acre  In  the  city.  A  company  can  locate  In 
the  suburbs  for  •26.000  to  ^40.000  an  acre. 

In  the  view  of  those  working  on  the  prob- 
lem, they  see  the  possibility  that  It  might 
solve  Itself.  Where  civic  Incentive  has  failed 
to  get  the  lob  done,  the  lure  of  high  profits 
may  succeed. 

City  planners  are  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
proposed  merger  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Pennsylvama  railroads.  If  it  comes  to 
pass.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral will  continue  to  operate  from  the  La 
Salle  and  Illinois  Central  stations  and  the 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Union  Station. 

Everybody  Is  In  favor  of  consolidating  the 
terminals.  Including  the  railroads. 

"It  is  a  very  complicated  thing  to  work 
out."  explained  Thomas  H.  Coulter,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  "We  need  some  genius  to 
solve  these  matters." 

THE    STATIONS    IKTOLVED 

The  stations  are  the  Illinois  Central. 
Grand  Central.  La  Salle,  Dearborn,  Union, 
and  North  Western.  In  some,  passenger 
service  Is  less  than  10  percent  of  what  it 
was  In  Wcwld  War  n. 

In  others,  only  the  frequent  arrival  and 
departure  of  commuter  trains  break  the  si- 
lent monotony  In  the  tralnsheds.  Of  the 
110.000  persons  dally  using  the  railroad  sta- 
tions, only  6.600  are  Intercity  travelers.  The 
reft  are  commuters. 

Donald  Graham,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Continental  nilnols  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  heads  a  mayor's  committee  to  resolve 
the  problem. 

One  of  the  stickiest  Issues  Is  joint  owner- 
ship of  the  stations.  Railroads  sharing 
ownership  must  work  out  an  agreement 
among  themselves  before  much  progress  can 
be  made  on  consolidation. 

A  member  of  the  mayor's  committee  said 
It  Is  a  matter  of  marking  time  vmtU  the  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  Is  settled. 

"If  this  merger  comes  off,  we  can  see  a 
breakthrough,"  he  said. 

BTEP-BT-STEP    DEATH 

Some  city  planners  believe  the  consolida- 
tion will  come  step  by  step;  that  Is,  one  sta- 
tion closing  at  a  time  when  the  costs  of 
operating  It  for  so  few  passengers  becomes 
prohibitive. 

There  Is  more  than  just  a  passenger 
terminal  Involved.  The  railroads  own  con- 
siderable warehouse  property  around  the 
terminals.  Furthermore,  some  are  building 
special  facilities  to  accommodate  the  piggy- 
back carriers,  now  a  lucrative  source  of  reve- 
nue. 

The  city  would  prefer  to  see  these  facili- 
ties built  away  from  the  Loop,  but  there  la 
little  It  can  do  to  stop  construction  In  the 
near  South  Side  yards. 

"Railroads  have  a  history  of  tenaciously 
holding  on  to  land  they  acquired  back  In  the 
mld-18(X)'s,  even  If  they  do  not  need  It,"  a 
civic  leader  said.  "This  tradition  Is  one  of 
the  problems  we  must  overcome." 

In  1938.  the  city  planning  commission  ob- 
served that  a  terminal  was  essential  if  Chi- 
cago is  to  keep  its  supremacy  In  transpor- 
tation. 

A  huge  station  was  proposed  at  Randolph 

Street,  just  east  of  Michigan  Avenue.    It  was 

estimated  that  a  modem  terminal  to  Bern 

18  railroads  coiUd  be  built  for  $16  million. 

EsmcATZs  or  costs 

Now  the  estimates  range  from  ^20  to  •SO 
million  to  renovate  one  of  the  existing 
terminals  Into  a  central  station  to  more  than 
•  100  million  to  build  a  new  one. 

Where  the  money  will  oome  from  Is  an- 
other question  blocking  consolidation. 
There  Is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  railroads 
that  the  city  should  finance  It.  City  plan- 
nara,  on  the  other  hand,  have  suggested  that 
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profits  derived  by  the  railroada  from  develop- 
mei::t    >t  t.!i«  old  terminal  areaa  should  be  In- 

v»st«»i   ■;;   Oie  cenUTU  tennlnAl. 

(P^om  the  Cblcago  (m  )  Tribuae, 
—  Mar.  ».  1M«) 

CRICACO     LTTSXS     AlfBTTIOUS    MoT    Twou    Fae 

East — Vast  MASKrrs  Bkino  45  Fnun  F>0*c 

Japan 

(By  David  Halvorsen) 

In  the  18408.  thouaanda  of  families  mi- 
grated from  the  east  to  Chicago  in  pursuit  of 
the  wealth  the  prairie  town  offered.  In  the 
IWWs  they  are  still  coming,  only  now  It  la 
from  the  Far  East. 

Mltruo  Sakata  started  his  career  as  a  Japa- 
nese pearl  farmer.  He  learned  his  skills  well 
In  the  small  bays  guarded  by  Mount  P^ijl. 
Sakata  and  his  brother  formed  their  own 
pearl  company  In  Tokyo. 

LrVING  OTSTEBS  SXXOKD 

The  culUvaUon  of  pearls  Is  In  Itaelf  a  fas- 
cinating operation.  Living  oysters  are  seeded 
by  hand  with  the  nuclei  of  pearls.  They  are 
fertilized  and  placed  back  in  the  calm  inlet 
of  a  bay  In  wire  cages.  The  cages  are  sus- 
pended on  racks  made  of  bamboo. 

Nature  Is  left  to  cultivate  the  pearls  for  3 
or  3  years,  although  they  are  taken  from  the 
water  •very  month  for  Inspection. 

The  story  of  Sak«A4  and  his  pearl  farm 
meant  nothing  to  cSlcago  until  7  years  ago. 
Sakata.  a  former  water  ski  champion,  came  to 
thm  United  States  to  find  a  new  market  for 
his  pearls.  He  spoke  only  a  few  words  of 
Knglish. 

VISITS  TRADE  FADl 

New  York  City  had  always  been  considered 
the  best  market  and  he  looked  it  over  care- 
fully. But  Chicago  was  holding  Its  first  in- 
t«maUonal  trade  fair  In  1959  and  Sakata  was 
Interested. 

He  Tisttad  the  fair,  conferred  with  Chicago 
buitneMmen.  some  of  whom  he  had  met  when 
they  were  in  Tokyo,  and  he  studied  the  mar- 
ket. One  Important  fact  stood  out  In  his 
mind.  Ninety  percent  of  the  mall  order  mer- 
chandise Industry  was  located  In  Chicago. 

Sakata  went  back  to  Japan  to  weigh  the 
merits  and  problems  of  expansion  to  the 
American  market.  He  made  two  more  trips 
to  the  United  States  before  deciding  that 
Chicago  was  a  prime  market  for  his  pearls. 

OPENS    OmCZ    HOLM 

Two  years  ago,  he  opened  an  office  on 
Michigan  Avenue.  Through  the  use  of  In- 
terpreters he  hired  here.  Sakata  went  after 
*.he  mall-order  companies.  They  liked  what 
he  offered. 

The  Japanese  businessman  transferred  his 
headquarters  from  Tokyo  to  Chicago  and 
brought  his  family  here.  They  rented  an 
apartment  In  Carl  Sandberg  Village. 

Within  1  year  his  operation  was  so  success- 
ful that  he  opened  a  branch  office  In  New 
York  City. 

TKxs  or  aMBTnoNs 

"I  have  a  soiall  company  now."  he  said. 
"But  I  am  ambitious.  There  la  no  city  in 
.Vmerlca  that  offers  more  opportunity  to  an 
umbiUous  man  than  does  Chicago. 

"My  office  la  here.    It  wiU  be  all  my  life." 

In  1959  when  Sakata  first  visited  Chicago, 
there  was  not  a  single  Japanese  trading  com- 
pany here.  Now  there  are  46  and  indications 
that  more  will  come. 

What  one  Japanese  busineaatnan  learned 
Is  what  Chicago  has  been  telling  the  world 
for  years.  The  city  has  much  to  offer  the 
man  who  wants  to  get  ahead. 

aarraiN  "riNas"  cmcAco 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Britain 
has  "found"  Chicago.  Prince  PhUlp  will 
visit  Chicago  in  a  few  days  with  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  good  will  and   promoting  trade. 

"His  most  important  speech  on  commerce 
and  industry  wiU  be  made  in  Chicago,"  ex- 


plained R.  Winfleld  Ellla.  president  of  the 
British-American  Chamber  of  Commerc«  in 
the  Midwest. 

"This  Is  not  a  one-shot  affair.  Britain  has 
mapped  a  program  of  concentrating  on  the 
Chicago  area  through  1966  and  1967. 

"A  serious  effort  has  never  been  made  here 
before  by  British  traders.  The  purchasing 
power  in  Chlc^o  is  very  high.  Surely,  the 
opportunity  is  here." 

omrcnrnuTKs  on  coasts 

Britain  traditionally  has  concentrated  Its 
trade  on  the  seaboards,  particularly  the  At- 
lantic. The  increasing  number  of  trade 
companies  that  have  located  in  Chicago  In 
roceut  years  points  up  the  new  direction  of 
British  merchants. 

"There  are  three  things  needed  to  attract 
n-sw  bustness,"  esserts  Thomas  Coulter,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Chicago  Association 
oi  Conunerce  and  Industry. 

"They  are  wealth,  creativity,  and  a  market. 
We  have  all  three  in  Chicago.  Mltsuo  Sakata 
win  tell  you  that." 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  10,  1966) 
LABoa   PoLiciza   Aac   Bio   Factck   in    Crt's 

SdXCB DaIXT      Is      OlVEN      THX      CEXSIT     Ml 

LSADKRa 

(By  David  Halvorsen) 

Considering  the  turbulent  beginnings  of 
the  labor  movement  In  Chicago,  it  might 
seem  paradoxical  that  management  and  la- 
bor agree  today  the  city  has  a  good  labor 
climate. 

Chicago  was  the  scene  of  the  violent  Pull- 
man strike  and  the  riot  In  Haymarket  Square. 
F-rlgutened  city  leaders  gave  the  Government 
600  acres  of  prime  North  Shore  land  In  ex- 
change for  a  Federal  garrison  at  what  Is  now 
Fort  Sheridan  to  be  available  to  quell  labor 
disturbances. 

Labor  agltatora  found  a  re.-xdy  audience  In 
the  immigrant  workers  of  Chicago.  Their 
cause  was  aided  by  the  recalcitrance  of  such 
men  as  George  Pullman,  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge delegations  of  his  employees  whose 
main  gilevance  «-as  that  tlielr  take-home  pay 
had  dwindled  to  as  little  as  7  cents  a  week. 

C'HUICH    STANDS    EIC7TT 

Pullman  cut  the  salaries  of  his  employees, 
but  not  the  rents  In  his  model  community 
on  the  far  South  Side  or  the  prices  In  his 
company  store.  He  asked  such  a  high  rent 
for  the  community  church  that  for  years  It 
sat  empty  because  no  denomlnaUcxi  oould 
afford  It. 

Chicago  Is  a  highly  unionized  city.  Many 
of  the  union  bosses  are  In  their  late  slxUee 
and  seventies  and  battled  mi  the  streets  for 
what  they  believed  was  right. 

"Perhaps  It  Is  otir  bitter  struggle  for  recog- 
nition that  makes  us  feel  so  re«i>onsible  to 
improve  our  community  today,"  suggests 
Stephen  Bailey,  first  vice  president  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

"Chicago  has  the  best  labor  climate  In  the 
NaUon."  declares  Earl  J.  McMahon,  president 
of  the  building  trades  council. 

HARMONT    IS    CTTKB 

"The  harmony  between  labor  and  manage- 
misnt  has  attracted  commercial  Investment 
in  Chicago,"  said  Thomas  H.  Coulter,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Conunerce. 

Observers  note  that  labor  earns  more  In 
Chicago,  in  terms  of  buying  power,  than  in 
any  other  metropolitan  area  In  the  Nation. 
The  average  family  Income  in  Chicago  Is 
higher  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

The  demand  for  labor  also  contributes  to 
peace.  It  was  pointed  out.  Jobs  are  opening 
up  faster  than  skilled  workers  can  be  de- 
veloped to  fill  them.  Industry  has  found  It 
necessary  to  start  Us  own  training  programs 
to  ease  critical  labor  shortages. 

In  the  last  34  months.  145,000  new  jobs 
have  been  created  in  Metropolitan  Chicago. 


The  VS.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  there 
are  100.000  job  openings  here. 

About  60,000  yotmg  people  entered  the 
labor  force  and  60,000  older  aduiu  went  to 
work  in  the  last  2  years.  Many  of  the  older 
workers  are  housewives  supplementing  fam- 
ily Incomes. 

Employers  wUl  be  seeking  170,000  new, 
qualified  employees  this  year.  Indications 
are  this  demand  will  Increase  In  the  next 
few  years. 

HAVE    JOINT   BOARD 

An  example  of  how  labor  and  management 
came  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds  Is  the  Joint 
conference  board  of  McMahons  contractors. 

Around  1900,  legitimate  union  leaders  and 
contractors  found  themselves  frustrated  by 
the  unsavory  elements  of  both  sides.  The 
results  were  lockouU,  strikes,  and  very  little 
construction. 

Much  of  the  turmoil  centered  on  Juris- 
dictional disputes  within  the  trades. 

A  Joint  conference  board  of  10  contractors 
and  10  union  men  was  established  in  1913. 
The  board  constitution  requires  that  a  juris- 
dictional complaint  be  settled  within  48 
hours. 

A  subcommittee  Is  appointed  to  make  an 
on-the-scene  investigation  and  deliver  Its 
recommendation  to  the  board.  McMahon 
bald  the  procedure  has  been  so  succeesful 
that  there  has  not  been  a  major  jurisdic- 
tional work  stoppage  In  30  years. 

Many  cases  are  warded  off  before  they  get 
to  the  board  by  an  Informal  prejob  confer- 
ence between  McMahon  and  the  contractor 
handling  the  work. 

SOME    BALK    AT    ACTION 

Some  out-of-town  contractors  have  balked. 
Only  Boston  and  New  York  City  also  have 
joint  boards.  As  a  result  some  contractors 
are  dubious  of  sitting  down  with  a  labor  man 
before  the  first  nail  has  been  hammered. 

"We  have  had  cases  where  local  contractors 
have  stepped  In  and  set  the  out-of-towners 
straight  on  how  we  do  business  In  Chicago." 
McMahon  said. 

Bailey  gives  credit  for  the  Ubor  harmony 
to  his  close  personal  friend.  Mayor  Daley. 

"Daley  keeps  labor  support  because  you  can 
believe  in  him.  He  says  yes  or  no  and  you 
are  on  your  way." 

The  hard  core  of  Daley's  Democratic  Party 
poUtlcal  strength  comes  from  labor. 

LABOB    HAS    A    SEAT 

The  mayor  assures  that  labor  Is  repre- 
sented on  all  his  committees,  along  with 
management.  He  has  given  both  major 
sides  responsibilities,  with  the  result  tliat 
management  and  labor  leaders  have  found 
themselves  working  in  a  common  cause. 

McMahon  serves  on  the  zoning  board  of 
appeals  and  Is  a  tnistee  of  McCormlck  Place. 
Labor  has  a  seat  on  the  board  of  education. 

IProm  the  Chicago  (ni.)  Tribune,  Mar.  11, 
1966] 
Chicago  Looks  to  Lakefront  as  Recreation 
Area — Seeks    To    Improve    Alreadt    High 
Land  Ratio 

(By  David  Halvorsen) 

Chicago  and  the  surrounding  metropolitan 
counties  have  rolling  acres  of  open  land  for 
recreation,  but  there  Is  a  growing  need  for 
more  and  the  price  Is  getting  higher  each 
year. 

Fortunately,  early  planners  such  as  Daniel 
Burnham  provided  open  spaces  In  the  de- 
veloping city.  Burnham's  visionary  lake- 
front  plan  and  Cook  County's  unique  forest 
preserve  system  have  provided  Chicago  with 
the  finest  natural  recreation  areas  of  any 
metropolitan  city  in  the  United  States. 

Enjoying  an  expanding  economy,  the  met- 
r<^poUtan  area  finds  It  is  confronted  with 
mounting  pressure  to  churn  the  soil  for 
homes  and  buildings  rather  than  for  flowers 
and  trees. 
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DEB    GROVE    nR9V 


When  the  first  land,  an  acreage  called  Deer 
Grove  In  northern  Cook  County,  was  pur- 
chased In  1915,  It  cost  f70  an  acre.  Today, 
the  average  coat  is  near  $3,500  for  a  similar 
parcel. 

Housing  subdivisions  overlap  into  pastures. 
It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  vrlndlng 
street  of  new  homes  end  a  few  feet  from  an 
old  bam.  Industry,  once  restricted  to  en- 
claves In  the  central  city,  has  shifted  ex- 
tensively to  suburban  industrial  parks. 

Chicago's  city  planning  and  development 
department,  the  Northeastern  Illinois  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  open  lands  group  of 
the  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago are  three  agencies  directly  concerned 
with  conservation  and  recreation. 

That  ample  outdoor  facilities  are  essential 
to  the  quality  of  life  is  the  premise  for  estab- 
lishing developments  that  are  green  and 
growing,  explains  Louis  Wetmore,  deputy  city 
planning  commissioner. 

PLATCROI7NDS    PNPARAI.I.EI.En 

The  lakefront  of  Chicago  has  been  called 
the  most  beautiful  In  the  world.  Its  beaches, 
marinas,  and  parks  offer  unparalleled  stun- 
mer  playgrounds  for  Chicago's  millions. 

Anyone  who  has  been  on  a  lakefront  beach 
on  a  steamy  July  4  might  arch  an  eyebrow 
at  a  proposal  to  make  the  lakefront  accessible 
to  more  people,  but  that  Is  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  a  new  study  for  which  the  Chicago 
park  district  has  appropriated  9100.000.  The 
survey  has  been  given  a  high  priority  by 
Mayor  Daley. 

The  city  Is  considering  means  of  providing 
more  transportation  to  the  lakefront.  The 
outer  drive  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
right-of-way  are  barriers  along  much  of  the 
lakefront,  Wetmore  pointed  out. 

PI.AN    WINTER    I78K 

Plans  go  beyond  getting  more  people  to  the 
beaches  on  July  4.  however.  The  lakefront 
Is  not  used  In  the  winter,  and  facilities  miut 
be  developed  for  winter  recreation,  Wetmore 
asserted. 

Primarily,  this  means  construction  of  field- 
houses  and  other  types  of  enclosures  that  can 
be  used  In  cold  weather. 

Wetmore  acknowledges  that  objections  will 
be  raised  to  the  construction  of  buildings, 
but  he  believes  that  the  right  type  of  struc- 
tures will  fit  into  the  natural  apftearance  of 
the  lakefront. 

Another  consideration  is  whether  the  peo- 
ple would  use  such  facilities  if  they  were 
svallable.  The  lake,  glazed  with  ice  in  the 
dimness  of  winter's  gray  shroud,  may  ap- 
pear foreboding. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  study  to  find 
answers  to  these  questions. 

EXPANSION    IS    PROBLBM 

There  Is  also  the  matter  of  expansion. 
Property  acq\'.lsltlon  Is  out  of  the  question 
on  the  lake  front.  The  alternative  is  land- 
fill, Wetmore  said,  and  2  square  miles 
are  recommended.  The  city  may  try  for 
half  of  this  In  the  first  stage. 

The  standard  of  10  acres  of  open  space 
tor  each  1,000  persons  is  used  for  planning 
purposes.  In  Cook  County,  the  present  ratio 
Is  11  acres  for  each  1.000  the  highest  ratio 
In  the  Nation. 

In  breaking  down  that  sUndard,  a  dif- 
ferent picture  emerges.  Five  acres  should 
b«  for  regional  parka,  such  as  the  forest 
preserves,  and  5  acres  for  neighborhood 
parks. 

For  Chicago  the  ratio  U  8.6  regional  and 
2.5  neighborhood,  which  Uluatrates  a  need 
for  local  parks. 

Federal  funds  are  available  to  help  ac- 
quire and  clear  open  spaces.  Another  means 
1»  to  provide  recreation  spcuM  In  urban  re- 
newal developments. 

•"•IVATB   DETELOPICKNT   CONTROLXJO) 

The  city  also  has  control  over  large  pri- 
vate developments.     It  can  deny  approval 


of  plans  that  do  not  provide  outdoor  recre- 
ational facilities. 

The  county  purchased  3.140  acres  of  land 
for  the  forest  preserves  in  IMS.  This  is  the 
second  largest  purchase  ever  made  In  a 
single  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

Mar.  IS,  1966] 
CiTT  Is  Blessed  WrrH  Leadership 

IN   UNIVERSmSS 

(By  David  Halvorsen) 

The  development  of  Chicago's  universities 
Is  no  less  extraordinary  than  that  of  Chicago 
Itself.  Founded  through  unusual  drctim- 
stances  and  blessed  with  brilliant  leadership 
when  needed,  this  city's  higher  education  has 
reached  preeminence  in  keeping  with  the 
vitality  of  an  enlightened  metropolis. 

Concerned  with  the  easy  morality  of 
Chicago  In  the  1940's,  Methodist  leaders 
sought  an  area  north  of  the  city  that  might 
be  Ideal  for  a  university  of  a  conmiunity 
of  desirable  citizens.  "The  university  was 
chartered  as  Northwestern  In  1851  and  the 
community  named  Evanston  for  Dr.  John 
Evans,  a  leader  in  developing  the  university. 

nr   IS  KSTABLISHKD 

The  forertinner  of  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  was  established  because  a  minis- 
ter, speaking  from  the  pulpit,  boldly  sug- 
gested how  his  richest  parishioner.  Philip  D. 
Armour,  might  spend  some  of  his  wealth. 

Impressed  by  the  sermon.  Armour  agreed 
to  give  $1  million  if  the  minister  would  give 
6  years  of  bis  time  to  Armour  Institute. 
Today.  ITT  is  the  third  I<u-gest  technical 
school  In  the  country  and  Is  embarked  on  a 
$25  million  fundraising  drive,  its  greatest  In 
history. 

The  role  of  the  ministry  flgtires  promi- 
nently In  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  institution's  subsequent 
growth  may  have  been  in  a  large  part  due 
to  the  cycling  pleasures  of  its  president  and 
benefactor. 

TELL   ROCKXrXLLXR'S  ROLX 

The  benefactor  was  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
In  1886  said  to  be  the  world's  wealthiest  man. 
Prevailed  upon  by  Baptist  clergymen  Rocke- 
feller agreed  to  contribute  $600,000  If  the 
ministers  would  come  up  with  $400,000. 

The  ministers  appealed  to  Baptist  churches 
throughout  the  Midwest  to  get  the  money. 
It  took  many  months,  but  they  succeeded. 

William  Ralney  Harper,  a  Yale  professor, 
was  named  the  first  president,  and  he  fre- 
quently went  to  Cleveland  where  he  and  his 
family  would  cycle  with  the  Rockefeller  clan, 
opening  the  door  for  discussion  of  new  build- 
ings for  the  university. 

Harper  came  back  with  another  million 
dollars  and  planned  a  university  even  grander 
than  he  had  hoped  for. 

SEEKS    tieO    MILLION 

The  university  is  now  embarked  on  the 
greatest  fimd  drive  In  its  lllustrlotis  history, 
seeking  $160  million.  Like  in  Its  founding 
days,  the  school  Is  faced  with  a  challenge, 
this  time  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The  foundation  has  put  up  a  challenge 
grant  of  $35  mllUon.  The  university  must 
raise  $75  million  to  get  the  Ford  money. 

There  are  68  colleges  In  the  Chicago  area. 
For  most  of  them,  the  I960's  are  a  time  for 
expansion  and  this  brings  a  pressing  need 
for  more  money. 

A  general  analysis  of  one  of  these  institu- 
tions and  how  it  sees  Itaelf  In  the  1960'b 
tends  to  point  up  what  all  schools  of  higher 
education  are  facing. 

ONE    ICILLION poor 

Armour  Institute  was  established  on  the 
million-dollar  handshake  of  a  preacher  and 
a  financial  tycoon.  That  million  dollars 
would  operate  Illinois  Tech  tot  a  week  in 
today's  economy. 


John  T.  Rettallata  Is  president  of  nilnota 
Tech  and  In  keeping  with  the  Chicago  tradi- 
tion, he  Is  the  right  man  at  the  right  time. 

He  cannot  stay  In  an  Ivory  tower  nor  can 
he  build  a  wall  around  ITT.  and  isolate  the 
campus  from  the  city.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  have  to  tear  down  the  wall  every  few 
years  for  expansion. 

In  1940.  Armotir  Institute  covered  seven 
acres  and  consisted  of  four  buildings  be- 
tween 32d  and  34th  Streets,  Dearborn  Street 
on  the  east  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
tracks  on  the  west. 

Not  far  away  were  the  once-elegsmt  brown- 
stone  homes  on  Prairie  Avenue  of  Chicago's 
great  families,  the  Armours,  the  Fields,  and 
the  Pullmans. 

The  irr  campus  of  today  stretches  for  120 
acres  from  30tb  to  35th  Streets  and  Michigan 
Avenue  to  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  tracks. 

Further  expansion  is  on  the  drawing 
boards.  It  will  take  in  the  section  from 
Michigan  to  Indiana  Avenues  between  Slat 
and  34th  Streeta. 

An  Inatitutlonal  planning  committee  told 
Rettallata  In  1964  that  HT  would  need  $60 
million  in  the  next  10  yeara  to  meet  its  needs. 
So  as  not  to  scare  benefactors  away,  UT  de- 
cided to  take  progress  In  degrees  and  set  Its 
first  atage  target  at  $26  million. 

Within  8  montha,  UT  had  48  percent  of  ita 
goal,  not  counting  a  $5  million  challenge 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

rACtTLTT   SALARIES  INCREASED 

All  of  this  expansion  will  be  paralleled  by 
an  Increase  In  enrollment.  The  present  en- 
rollment Is  8.300.  an  Increase  of  600  In  1 
year.  The  institute  also  must  expand  Its 
faculty,  which  Rettallata  has  substantially 
upgraded  through  paying  the  third  highest 
salary  level  In  Illinois. 

The  University  of  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern University  are  the  only  schools  in  the 
State  with  higher  pay  scales. 

The  campus  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
embraces  the  midway  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  1893,  a  marvel  In  Its  own  right, 
though  history  has  Imprinted  as  Its  best 
known  legacies,  a  belly  dancer  called  "Little 
Egypt"  and  a  massive  steel  girder  amusement 
wheel  Invented  by  a  man  named  Oeorge 
Ferris. 

The  university's  academic  reputation  la  one 
of  the  finest  In  the  United  States.  One  of 
10  college  presidents  either  was  graduated 
from  or  was  on  the  faculty  of  Chicago. 

HXOH  STANDARDS  CONTtWUR 

For  Its  continued  high  standards  of  scho- 
lastic excellence  and  complex  demands  of  ad- 
ministrative leadership.  Chicago  has  Presi- 
dent Oeorge  W.  Beadle,  a  Noble  Prise  winner 
for  his  work  in  genetics. 

The  university  has  13  hospitals  and  clinics, 
the  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  and  Insti- 
tutes for  computer  research,  the  study  of 
metals,  biophysics,  and  the  famed  Enrico 
Fermi  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies,  named 
after  the  father  of  controlled  nuclear  energy. 

Northwestern  University  found  the  land 
set  aside  by  its  Methodist  forefathers  was 
not  enough,  but  the  only  option  to  expan- 
sion  was  eastward  Into  Lake  Michigan. 

FILL  IN  T«    ACRES 

It  required  3  years  to  fill  In  74  acres  of  the 
lake  to  permit  the  university  to  expand.  The 
task  cost  $6.8  million.  A  computer  center 
built  In  the  new  tract  has  a  machine  capa- 
ble of  380,000  additions  p>er  second. 

De  Patil  University  is  campaigning  for 
$22  6  million  and  Loyola  University  is  em- 
barked on  ccmstruction  of  a  medical  center 
costing  $34.6  million. 

The  most  recent  and  spectacular  addition 
to  Chicago's  higher  education  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  niinola  Circle  campua  on  the  near 
West  Side. 

The  need  for  this  school  had  long  been 
apparent.      Its    beginning    was    not    east 
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Uii^i'jgh  the  word*  of  ft  sermon  or  the  benev- 
oience  ot  a  RockefeUer  Raiber.  lt«  batUe 
waa  \o  find  a  borne. 

BOTTsxwrrc's  cjiukt  tsxla 

It  founti  a  home,  deeplte  the  almoet  Btngle 
efforta  of  Mr«  Florence  Scala.  a  houaewlfe,  to 
block:  the  campus  In  the  Harrlson-Haiated 
area. 

The  first  stage  of  Circle  campus  coet  WO 
million  and  no*r  the  unlrerstty  Is  moving 
ahead  on  the  $27  million  second  step  In 
development 

The  Impact  of  these  universities  on  their 
Immediate  neighborhoods  has  been  atgnlf- 
Icant.  The  Unlrerslty  of  Chicago  has  spent 
$39  million  of  Its  own  money  In  helping  to 
Improve  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  area. 

Rett&llata  serves  on  the  Chicago  plan  com- 
mission and  la  directly  Involved  In  the  re- 
development of  the  area  around  nT  near 
West  Side  neighbors  of  Circle  campus  have 
been  renovating  their  homes  and  shops  In  a 
eoDserratlon  program  of  the  city  department 
of  urban  renewal. 

"tJolvercttlea  have  been  a  spark  plug  for 
urban  renewal  In  Chicago."  Rettallata  said. 
The  decUlon  at  ITT  to  stay  In  Its  present 
location  encoxirag«d  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Co.  to  finance  the  Lake  Meadows 
housing  project  near  here." 


NEW  DIRECTION  AND  NEW  EMPHA- 
SIS IN  FOREIGN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
ileman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MoR-SE '    Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  .MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  there  has  been  slgnlflcant  Repub- 
lican support  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, but  those  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported the  program  have  consistently 
believed  that  the  program  needed  im- 
provement. To  that  end  a  group  of 
RepubUcans  in  the  House  has  worked  for 
several  months,  developing  recommen- 
dations which  might  be  made  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 
which  could  effectively  improve  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  25  Republican  Congressmen 
have  Joined  in  a  statement  which  I  shall 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  which 
is  the  result  of  a  6-month  study  by  this 
group  concerning  new  directions  and 
new  emphasis  in  foreign  aid. 

This  is  a  statement  by  the  following 
Congressmen;  Mjuik  Andrews,  of  North 
Dakota;  Sn-vio  O.  CoirrE.  of  Massachu- 
setts: Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghutsek,  of 
New  Jersey:  William  S.  Mailliard,  of 
California;  P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Oarwer  E.  Shriver,  of  Kan- 
sas; Alphonzo  Bell,  of  California:  Wil- 
liam 8.  BROOMriKLD,  of  Michigan;  Wn,- 
llam  T.  Cahill,  of  New  Jersey;  Barber 
B.  Con  ABLE.  Jr.,  of  New  York;  Robert  J. 
CoRBETT.  of  Pennsylvania;  Florence  P. 
DwYER.  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  F.  Eixs- 
woBTR,  of  Kansas.  Skymoub  Halperm,  of 
New  York;  Frank  Horton,  of  New  York; 
JoHH  C.  KumcxL.  of  Pennsylvania; 
Theodore  R.  KuprERMAH,  of  New  York; 
Clark  MacG.xcor,  of  Minnesota; 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land;  Joseph  M.  McDaok.  of  Pennsyl- 


vania; OcoKN  R.  Reid.  of  New  York: 
Howard  W.  Robison,  of  New  York; 
Hehrt  P.  Smith  m,  of  New  York; 
Chakles  M.  Teagtte,  of  California;  and 
John  W.  Wybler.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Nrw  DiaEcnoNB  and  Nrw  Emphasis  im 

FOEKIGN   Aio 

At  Its  outset,  the  American  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  a  unique  endeavor  In  the  relations 
among  nations.  While  the  American  people 
were  willing  to  embark  upon  the  most  gen- 
erous experiment  In  all  biunan  history.  It 
was  nonetheless  an  experiment.  We  had  no 
precedents  to  guide  ua.  We  did  not  know 
how  long  It  would  take.  We  did  not  know 
who  should  and  who  should  not  receive  our 
help.  We  did  not  know  which  programs 
promoted  long-term  growth  and  which  did 
not.  We  did  not  know  how  to  organise  the 
effort.  We  did  not  even  know  what  the 
specific  goals  of  our  policy  should  be. 

As  the  Marshall  plan  evolved  Into  aid  to 
the  developing  countries,  we  knew  for  sure 
only  that  our  security,  our  freedom,  and 
our  economic  prosperity  were  somehow  tied 
to  the  security  .and  the  long-term  growth  In 
freedom  and  prooperlty  of  the  billions  of 
people  strlvmg  for  a  better  life  In  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  globe.  This  Is  as  true  today 
as  It  was  then. 

Mld-30tb  century  communications  have 
built  not  Just  an  Interdependent  world 
but  a  world  In  which  all  men  can  and  In- 
creasingly do  know  of  the  advantages  which 
others  enjoy.  The  deprivation  of  the  people 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  globe  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  globe  are  visible  to  all.  And  so 
the  demands  of  the  people  In  the  develop- 
ing countries,  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
their  i>olltlcal  leaders,  have  created  a  full- 
blown crisis  In  each  developing  country 
and  a  collective  Instability  which  may  be 
an  Immediate  threat  to  the  security  of  tho 
entire  world. 

Whatever  the  successes  or  failures  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  to  date,  the  crisis  which 
demanded  our  attention  two  decades  ago  Is 
as  severe  and  as  perilous  today  as  It  was 
then.  If  we  do  not  recognize  the  very  real 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  In  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America,  and  if  we  make  no 
effort  to  guide  that  revolution  in  a  peaceful 
course  toward  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  we  will  soon  have  to  choose 
between  wars  of  national  Uberatlon  every- 
where or  an  illusory  isolation  in  a  world 
where  the  cause  of  freedom  seems  doomed  to 
failure. 

If  there  Is  an  undeniable  lesson  from  the 
history  of  Vietnam,  it  Is  that  the  same  thing 
can  happen  in  any  co\uitry  where  the  popu- 
lation is  stiaceptible  to  organization  in  the 
pursuit  of  more  progress  than  the  Govern- 
ment is  providing — where  Communist  prom- 
ises have  appeal  because  rising  expectations 
have  been  Inadequately  fulfilled.  Our  econ- 
omy cannot  afford  to  fight  Vietnam- type 
wars  everywhere;  our  security  cannot  afford 
Vietnam-type  wars  everywhere.  Our  only 
course,  therefore,  is  to  attempt  to  guide  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  In  the 
knowledge  that  prosperity,  political  stabil- 
ity, and  political  freedom  are  the  surest 
p.iths  to  peace. 

The  United  States  has  now  had  two  dec- 
ades of  experience  in  foreign  aid.  This  ex- 
perience has  taxight  some  very  clear  lessons 
which  we  believe  are  reflected  in  the  recom- 
mendations below. 


We  welcome  the  President's  new  emphasis 
on  education,  food,  and  health  Ln  the  foreign 
aid  program.  The  importance  of  this  new 
emphasis  Is  that  It  represents  an  effort  to 
reach  the  people  with  our  aid. 

Sure  the  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  is  to 
help  people  achieve  progress.  Unless  the 
people  benefit  from  development  efforts,  no 
meaningful  progress  can  result  from  foreign 
aid.  It  is  equally  true  that  unless  the  people 
contribute  to  development  efforts  no  mean- 
ingful progress  can  result  from  foreign  aid. 
The  only  reasonable  measure  of  conunu- 
nlty  progress — whether  it  be  progress  In  so- 
cial, cultural,  political,  or  economic  terms — 
la  the  degree  of  progress  In  which  each  Indi- 
vidual In  the  community  can  share  and 
benefit.  Development  which  does  not  reach 
the  people  Is  not  progress  in  human  terms, 
and  thus  cannot  significantly  better  the 
oommtinlty.  A  grandiose  economic  Infra- 
structure of  transportation  networks  and 
physical  plants  and  port  facilities  and  in- 
dustrial capacity  la  not  by  Itself  evidence  of 
human  progress  or  worthwhile  development. 

For  progress  the  economic  Infrastructure 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  community. 
It  must  provide  direct  tteneflta  to  the  i>eople; 
it  must  be  compatible  with  the  political, 
cultural,  and  social  behavior  of  the  people; 
It  must  be  intermeshed  with  the  people  of 
the  community  It  is  designed  to  serve. 

In  short,  an  economic  Infrastructure  can- 
not provide  meaningful  human  progress  un- 
less It  springs  from  a  vibrant  human  Infra- 
structure. The  task  of  development  might 
best  be  expressed  not  In  sterile  economic 
terms,  but  In  terms  of  people — their  aware- 
ness of  the  possible,  their  education  and 
skills,  their  determination  and  participa- 
tion— the  Impetus  they  provide  and  the  sat- 
isfaction they  receive. 

A  human  Infrastructure  where  the  people 
are  engaged  and  engage  themselves  In  the 
process  of  development  can  assure  progress — 
in  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic 
terms. 

Our  recommendations  reflect,  as  well,  an- 
other lesson  of  the  foreign  aid  adventure. 
It  Is  that  nonviolent  progress  in  many  of 
the  developing  countries  la  impeded  by  the 
inability  of  their  governments  to  adminis- 
ter and  acconunodate  change.  In  a  few  cases, 
governments  may  not  desire  change — and  In 
those  cases  foreign  aid  makes  no  sense.  Most 
developing  countries,  however,  desperately 
want  change,  but  lack  the  administrative 
skills,  the  political  techniques  and  the  man- 
agerial capacity  to  provide  for  orderly  prog- 
ress which  reaches  the  people. 

VS.  forel^  aid  must  place  new  emphasis 
on  building  the  capacity  of  governments  to 
administer  development.  Unless  we  do  so, 
most  foreign  aid  funds  will  be  wasted — and 
worse,  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations, 
inflamed  by  Communist  promises,  will  turn 
violent. 

We  will  support  a  constructive  progrann 
of  foreign  aid.  We  believe  that  our  recom- 
mendations will  contribute  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Our  support  Is  far  from  indiscriminate 
however.  WhUe  aid  should  not  depend  upon 
the  utterly  predictable  foreign  policy  sup- 
port of  Its  recipient,  aid  should  not  be 
extended  to  those  who  make  antl-Amerlcan- 
ism  a  hallmark  of  their  policy.  While  we 
should  not  insist  upon  carbon  copies  of 
Western  political  Institutions,  aid  which 
diminishes  or  tends  to  discourage  popular 
particlp>atlon  in  government  is  not  justified. 
While  evidence  need  not  be  in  the  form  of 
visible  development  aid  projects  such  as 
stadiums,  dams  and  highways  which  do  not 
necessarily  insure  development  progress,  the 
D.S.  foreign  aid  admlnUtratton  m\ut  be  able 
to  give  meaningful  evidence  that  Its  pro- 
grams Justify  the  expenditure. 

The  program  ouUlned  by  the  following 
recommendations  will  not  require  an  In- 
crease la  public  foreign  aid  funds.    It  will 
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require  an  Increasingly  determined  effort  to 
noake  the  most  productive  use  of  the  current 
level  of  funds  requested — and  It  will  require 
an  expanded  Involvement  of  private  U.S.  In- 
stitutions in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

1.  The  administration  should  issue  a  firm 
declaration  of  the  purposes  of  its  foreign  aid 
program.  With  a  precise  statement  of  for- 
eign aid  objectives  the  program  may  be  able 
to  achieve  greater  support  at  home  and 
minimize  suspicion  of  VS.  motives  abroad. 
Having  once  defined  the  objectives  of  for- 
elg^n  aid,  the  administration  should  not  vary 
In  pursuit  of  them;  aid  for  pxupoees  of 
temporary  political  exjjediency  Is  unwise. 

a.  Just  sa  the  United  States  should  not 
hesitate  to  declare  openly  the  precise  objec- 
tives of  its  aid  program,  neither  should  It 
hesitate  to  Identify  US.  aid  with  a  U.S. 
label.  It  is  Important  that  the  people  who 
receive  aid  know  where  it  comes  from.  The 
bond  between  peoples,  one  sincere  in  its  de- 
sire to  help  and  the  other  appreciative  for 
tiie  help  received,  can  be  a  vital  source  of 
International  stability  over  coming  genera- 
tions. 

3.  The  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  should 
place  new  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the 
growth  of  popular  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  Increased  capacity  of  recipient 
governments  to  perform  effectively  In  the 
broad  spectrum  of  development  tasks. 

4.  AID  might  appropriately  consider,  on  a 
caae-by-case  basis,  the  transfer  of  specific 
industrial  and  economic  development  proj- 
ects to  multilateral  management  by  the 
World  Bank,  the  IntemaUoDal  Development 
Aasodatton  or  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  when  such  a  transfer  is  feasible 
In  economic,  political  and  administrative 
terma.  Such  a  transfer  would  Increase  AID'S 
capacity  to  concentrate  on  other  aspects  of 
development  such  as  aid  for  civic  Institu- 
tional improvement  and  for  popular  partici- 
pation in  development.  Project  transfers  to 
multilateral  management  should  not  in- 
volve any  Increase  in  U.S.  aid  expenditures. 

5.  All  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Wat- 
sou  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise In  Foreign  Aid  should  be  given  care- 
ful attention  by  the  Congress  in  order  to 
Increase  private  VS.  foreign  investment  in 
the  developing  countries  In  support  of  eco- 
nomic development  projects.  The  Presi- 
dent has  reported  that  some  of  the  Watson 
committee  proposals  are  already  being  put 
into  effect,  but  the  entire  package  deserves 
the  most  detailed  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

6.  A  new  position  of  Deputy  Admlnistra- 
tcr  of  AID  should  be  created  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  encouraging  greater  UJ3.  private 
investment  in  the  developing  countries. 

7.  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Citizen's  Commission  to 
tho  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  "a  permanent  Interna- 
tional PrlTate  Investment  Development 
Board  (should)  be  established  consisting  of 
a  small  number  of  leading  American  busi- 
Xkessmen  who  would  be  given  extensive  ad- 
visory responsibilities  within  the  VS.  for- 
eign assistance  program." 

8.  The  United  States  should  encourage  a 
program  of  selectivity  and  emphasis  for  de- 
velopment assistance  among  the  developed 
allies.  The  United  States,  for  Its  part,  should 
be  selective  In  the  number  of  ooun- 
trles  In  which  it  has  an  aid  Involvement; 
and  it  must  be  selective  in  the  choice  of  the 
countries  in  order  to  assure  that  aid  re- 
cipients hare  the  desire  and  ability  to  make 
the  best  use  of  aid.  The  United  States  has 
a  special  responsibility  for  developtnent  In 
Latin  America,  and  It  should  receive  special 
emphasis.  A  greater  concentration  of  effort 
and  funds  can  better  achieve  the  purposes 
of  foreign  aid. 


9.  New  emphasis  on  foreign  aid  In  Latin 
America  requires  efforts  to  restore  the  flag- 
ging enthusiasm  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
The  excitement  of  pronalse  created  in  its 
early  days  must  now  be  matched  by  the  ex- 
citement of  achievement.  Public  relations  Is 
not   a   substitute  for  accomplishment. 

10.  Tbc  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment should  restructure  Its  thinking  to  give 
new  attention  and  emphasis  to  the  need  for 
effective  governmental  administration  and 
greater  popular  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment programs  of  aid  recipients.  Such  an 
emphasis  will  require  a  new  effort  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  private  voluntary  associa- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  particular 
attention  to  the  following  seven  recommen- 
dations. 

11.  Consistent  with  new  emphasis  on  the 
administration  of  and  popular  participation 
In  the  development,  U.S.  foreign  aid  should 
.be  made  contingent  upon  a  defined  set  of 
'basic  criteria  which  conduce  toward  political 

growth.     For  example: 

While  we  should  not  insist  upon  carbon 
copies  of  Western  political  Institutions,  aid 
which  diminishes  or  tends  to  discourage  pop- 
ular participation  In  goverzunent  is  not 
justified. 

No  government-to-government  aid  should 
be  extended  to-  any  country  that  shows  no 
Interest  in  holding  popular  elections,  estab- 
lishing broad  suffrage,  or  creating  a  civil 
service  system  based  on  merit. 

No  government-to-government  aid  should 
be  extended  to  any  country  whose  develop- 
ment plans  do  not  extend  to  each  segment 
of  its  population — Including  the  rural  peas- 
antry and  the  modernization  of  agriculture. 

No  govemment-to-govemment  aid  should 
be  extended  to  any  country  where  corrup- 
tion or  Inefficiency  in  the  government  are 
so  widespread  that  progress  is  Impoaslble, 
and  where  no  effort  is  being  made  to  correct 
it. 

.12.  Similarly  expanded  AID  emphaaia  is 
required,  not  just  in  general  education  as 
outlined  by  the  President,  but  In  programs 
of  education  In  administrative  skills  and  In 
the  theoretical  and  practical  elements  of 
political  scieiM^,  In  particular  AID  support 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
training  institutes  for  teachers  at  the  second- 
ary and  primary  levels  and  for  programs  of 
aid  in  translated  political  science  textbooks. 
Such  efforts  should  concentrate  in  the  teach- 
ing of  political  skills,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  assume  that  particular  Western 
political  institutions  are  necessarily  appro- 
priate In  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

13.  The  United  States  should  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  Latin  American  Civil 
Service  Academy,  as  recommended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Latin  American  Affairs. 

14.  New  emphasis  on  the  administration 
of  and  popular  participation  in  development 
win  require  expanded  AID  attention  to  pro- 
grams for  community  development,  includ- 
ing health  facilities,  housing,  schools,  li- 
braries, transportation,  communications,  sew- 
age disposal  facilities,  and  savings  institu- 
tions. These  programs  In  turn  depend  upon 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  active  political 
participation  by  the  people  in  democratically 
organized  popular  efforts. 

15.  This  emphasis  in  AID  programing  also 
requires  increased  concentration  on  facili- 
tating the  means  of  communications  by 
which  the  government  of  a  developing  co\in- 
try  can  reach  and  engage  the  people,  the 
people  can  make  their  desires  known  to  the 
government,  and  the  purposes  of  national 
and  international  development  programs  can 
bo  explained. 

10.  U.S.  food  and  agricultural  technology 
can  be  and  should  be  used  as  positlvt  instru- 
ments for  development  and  peace.    They  are 


the  best  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  West- 
ern democracies  over  conununlsm  In  supply- 
ing the  basic  needs  of  man.  PubUc  Law 
480  should  be  reoriented  to  eliminate  the 
impression  that  the  program  is  designed 
merely  to  dispose  of  unwanted  surpluses. 
The  purpose  of  our  food  aid  should  be  to  help 
those  in  need  and  to  demonstrate  that  a  free 
society  can  produce  agricultural  abundance. 
Because  our  food  supplies  are  not  endless, 
because  world  population  continues  to  ex- 
pand dramatically,  and  because  a  viable  ag- 
ricultural economy  can  be  a  bulwark  against 
communism,  the  United  States  must  couple 
its  food  aid  with  programs  to  expand  agrt- 
ctdtural  productivity  and  technical  skills  in 
the  developing  countries.  Local  currencies 
received  in  exchange  for  food  should  be  used 
toward  this  end. 

17.  Because  the  tools  and  processes  of  as- 
sistance to  the  administration  of  and  popu- 
lar participation  in  development  are  not  as 
yet  well  defined,  AID  must  undertake  and 
sponsor  broad  programs  of  research  to  de- 
velop the  tools  and  methods  necessary  to 
create  the  himian  infrastructure  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  which  will  encourage  and 
accommodate  orderly  growth. 

18.  The  U.S.  Government,  with  the  enthu- 
siastic leadership  of  the  White  House,  should 
make  a  broad  effort  to  engage  the  private 
voluntary  associations  of  the  U.S.  democracy 
in  a  people-to-people  aid  program  so  as  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  participation  by 
the  people  of  the  developing  countries  in 
their  own  development  plans.  The  follow- 
ing nine  recommendations  are  particularly 
relevant. 

19.  In  addition  to  a  broader  program  of 
flnanclal  investment  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, the  American  business  community 
should  be  encouraged  to  establish  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  own  training  programs  In  the 
developing  countries  to  teach  technical  and 
administrative  skills. 

20.  In  support  of  national  foreign  aid 
policy,  the  business  community  should  be 
asked  to  lend,  at  Its  own  cost.  Junior  execu- 
tive talent  to  AID  on  a  rotating  1-year  basis. 

21.  The  U.S.  labor  unions  should  be  asked 
to  continue  their  efforts  to  help  organize  the 
labor  force  of  the  developing  countries  in 
democratically  based  unions,  and  should  per- 
mit a  greater  decentralization  of  their  efforts 
so  that  local  unions  can  cooperate  in  local 
people- to-pec^le  projects. 

22.  The  major  farm  and  agricultural  worker 
organizations  In  the  United  States  should 
be  encouraged  to  increase  their  activities  to 
bring  agricultural  productivity  and  modern- 
ization to  the  developing  countries. 

23.  Through  AID  and  private  foundation 
contracts,  American  colleges  and  universities 
should  be  iisked  to  increase  their  efforts  m 
support  of  American  foreign  aid  in  the  de- 
veloping -countries,  particularly  with  new 
emphariB  on  the  theoretical  and  practical 
asp«ctd  of  political  science,  public  admlnis- 
tratljn  and  business  management. 

r.4.  With  enthusiastic  cooperation  from 
the  administration,  private  foundations 
such  as  the  International  Development 
Foundation  should  be  promoted  in  order  to 
assist  In  facilitating  the  more  competent 
administration  of  national  development 
programs  and  the  growth  of  popular  partic- 
ipation In  development. 

25.  With  AID  encouragement  and  flnan- 
clal assistance  if  necessary,  other  U.S. 
voluntary  associations  such  as  chtirch 
groups,  women's  organizations,  professional 
societies,  and  student  groups  should  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  their  own  programs 
to  establish  ties  with  cotmterpnrt  groups  In 
the  developing  countries  and  to  encourage 
their  participation  in  the  human  infrastruc- 
ture necessary  to  achieve  and  acoommodate 
meaningful  progress. 
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26.  The  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  acting  tn  concert,  should  undertake 
a  car.?fully  devlaed  but  vigorous  program 
(•!  support  for  developcaent  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, including  greater  contact  between 
United  States  and  Latin  poUtlclana,  help  In 
the  eetabllshment  of  legislative  reterence 
services  for  Latin  American  parllamenu, 
and  establishment  of  a  Latin  American  In- 
eutute  for  Democratic  Development  at 
which  representatives  of  Latin  American 
political  parties  might  learn  the  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  of  political  science. 

27.  Under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of 
the  Governors,  and  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  admlnlstraUon  and  AID,  the  U.S.  State 
governments  should  seek  to  establish  their 
own  programs  for  popular  participation  In 
development  with  Individual  countries  In 
Latin  America.  In  a  State-to-country  pro- 
gram, contracted  under  AID  arrangements 
as  m  the  present  Chlle-Callfomla  program, 
the  State  governments  should  attempt  to 
enlist  the  business  community,  the  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  the  voluntary  as- 
sociations In  their  own  States  In  support  of 
coordinated  programs  to  make  people-to- 
r>eople  aid  projects  more  effective  and 
dramatic.  The  congressional  representation 
for  each  State  participating  In  such  a  pro- 
gram should  share  In  the  reeponslbllity  for 
making  the  program  successful  and  effective. 

28.  In  order  to  coordinate  this  greatly 
broadened  private  aid  effort,  and  In  order  to 
minimize  duplication  and  waste.  AID  should 
establish  an  official  Government  clearing- 
house and  coordination  center  for  the  pri- 
vate aid  program. 

29.  The  Congress  should  establish  a  special 
staff  unit  of  exp)ert  technicians  to  provide 
continual  field  evaluation  of  foreign  aid.  It 
should  report  on  good  as  well  as  inadequate 
performance.  It  would  fill  a  vital  need  in 
keeping  the  Congress,  and  through  the  Con- 
gress the  people,  informed  of  the  use  to 
which  foreign  aid  funds  are  being  put. 

30.  The  appropriations  for  military  asalst- 
Hr,ce  and  other  foreign  aid  assistance  should 
be  kept  separate,  as  recommended  by  the 
Administration. 

31  Foreign  military  aid  In  the  form  of 
hardware  should,  whenever  possible,  be  ex- 
tended only  to  regional  defense  organiza- 
tions 

32  The  administration  should  make  re- 
newed efforts  to  find  new  uses  for  U.S.-owned 
foreign  currency  funds  aveaiable  for  aid  pro- 
grams In  the  developing  countries.  Except 
in  those  cases  where  their  use  would  contri- 
bute to  a  severe  Inflationary  spiral,  these 
foreign  currencies  should  be  put  to  use  In 
support  of  development  programs,  through 
legislative  appropriation  as  part  of  the  AID 
budget. 

The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  Is 
to  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  making  its  foreign  aid  program 
more  realistic  and  effective.  The  major 
thrust  of  the  recommendations  has  been  to- 
ward a  greater  recogmtlon  of  the  role  which 
popular  participation  in  development  must 
play  In  the  growth  of  the  security  of  in- 
dependent developing  nations.  With  new 
emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  development,  the 
U.3.  foreign  aid  program  can  enter  Into  a  new 
and  more  rewarding  phase — In  which  the 
American  people  can  be  engaged  directly  in 
the  process  and  In  which  real  development 
needs  will  be  served. 

Attention  to  the  administration  of  and 
popular  participation  In  development  will  re- 
quire also  new  emphasis  on  diplomacy  and 
tact.  It  will  require  a  willingness  to  face  a 
new  form  of  suspicion  of  our  motives.  But 
In  the  end.  It  will  serve  the  purpose  of  our 
own  national  security,  the  security  of  In- 
dependent nations  everywhere,  the  growth 
of  modern  democracy,  and  the  evolution  of 
peace  and  freedom  which  are  and  must  al- 
ways be  the  ultimate  goals  of  American  for- 
eign aid  and  American  foreign  policy. 


Mr.  MORSE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  presentation 
here  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  States  has  now  had  20  years 
of  experience  with  foreign  aid.  During 
that  period  many  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent,  the  economies  of  many  coun- 
tries have  been  strengthened,  and  In 
other  areas  also  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished.  However,  let  us  admit, 
frankly,  that  mistakes  have  also  been 
made  during  these  past  20  years.  The 
question  now  is  how  to  avoid  similar  mis- 
takes in  the  future,  and  how,  on  the 
basis  of  20  years'  experience,  we  can  de- 
velop more  effective  programs. 

The  foreign  aid  recommendations 
which  we  are  discussing  today  are  based 
on  a  careful  study  of  past  experience. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  a  new  emphasis, 
and  a  change  of  direction,  are  needed. 
We  recognize  that  even  now  we  still  do 
not  have  all  the  answers.  For  example, 
to  Insure  more  effective  use  of  foreign 
aiid,  we  need  still  more  research — Into 
the  processes  of  changes,  of  what  occurs 
when  peoples  and  nations  become  in- 
volved in  the  development  process,  and 
Into  the  significance  of  the  external  re- 
sources contributed  by  others. 

It  Is  evident,  we  feel,  that  the  United 
States  needs  policies  and  guidelines  for 
foreign  aid  that  are  clearly  enunciated 
by  our  policymakers,  and  broadly  under- 
stood by  our  people.  There  must  be  pop- 
ular understanding  that  foreign  aid  Is 
more  than  a  response  to  an  appeal  to  our 
humanitarlanism,  that  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  are  enhanced  as  other  nations  ac- 
quire political  and  economic  Inde- 
pendence. 

Coupled  with  this  need  for  general 
principles  for  the  conduct  of  an  effective 
foreign  aid  program  Is  the  need  for  flexi- 
bility in  furnishing  assistance.  Coun- 
tries which  need  aid  differ  widely  in 
climate,  geography,  culture,  history,  and 
resources  and  In  stages  of  development. 
For  aid  to  be  effective,  each  country 
needs  a  program  tailored  to  its  needs, 
and  the  methods  of  achieving  the  desired 
objectives  must  be  defined  with  preci- 
sion. 

The  development  of  plans  by  Individ- 
ual countries,  and  the  receipt  of  aid  in 
conformance  with  priorities  established 
in  such  plans,  does  not,  of  course,  always 
produce  successful  results.  In  some  cases, 
as  In  the  case  of  Taiwan,  aid  provides 
the  needed  stimulus  for  solid  advances, 
but  in  other  cases  the  results  are  negli- 
gible.   Why  should  this  be  so? 

Experience  Indicates  clearly  that  many 
teycion  are  needed  for  success  in  develop- 
ment programs.     One  lesson   we  have 


learned  the  hard  way  is  that  it  is  a  seri- 
ous error  to  concentrate  on  either  the 
agricultural  or  the  indUitrial  sector  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  At  first  we 
seemed  to  assume  that  since  developed 
societies  were  Industrial,  and  undevel- 
oped societies  were  agricultural,  that  we 
needed  only  to  concentrt^  on  rapid  in- 
dustrial growth.  We  have  come  to 
learn.  In  the  words  of  Walt  W.  Rostow: 
A  faUure  to  modernize  agriculture  can 
produce  two  results— often  at  the  same 
time — neither  of  which  Is  socially  and  politi- 
cally sound  for  the  life  of  the  Nation.  It 
may  yield  a  rush  of  rural  folk  to  the  cities. 
In  an  effort  to  share  somehow  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  life;  or  It  can  entrap  in  the 
countryside  manpower  badly  needed  for  In- 
dustrial development,  leaving  the  Nation 
split  between  a  vital  modern  sector  and  an 
Impoverished  archaic  traditional  sector. 

The  effect  of  Industrialization  In  a  de- 
veloping country  is  quij«  different  from 
Industrial  activity  in  deftloped  Western 
countries.  In  underdeveloped  countries 
per  capita  Income  is  so  low  and  broad 
purchasing  power  for  consumer  goods  so 
minimal  that  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve 
profits  with  high  sales  volumes  and  low 
profits  on  each  sales.  Even  If  a  manu- 
facturer In  a  developing  country  lowers 
his  prices,  he  does  little  to  increase  his 
market.  Since  that  is  so,  he  may  even 
Increase  his  prices,  relying  on  the  will- 
ingness of  the  rich  to  continue  to  buy — 
but  the  fruits  of  industrialization  fall  to 
reach  the  masses. 

So  too  we  have  learned  the  error  of 
concentrating,  as  we  did  at  first,  in  urban 
areas  at  the  expense  of  rural  areas. 
Since  70  percent  of  the  population  of 
developing  ureas  live  in  villages  and 
rural  areas.  It  is  obvious  that  organiza- 
tion and  modernization  in  this  sector 
could  have  tremendous  impact.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  this  is  where  the  major 
thrust  of  Communist  organizational  ef- 
forts takes  place — as  was  obvious  in 
Cuba,  and  is  today  obvious  in  Vietnam. 

To  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween competing  demands,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  skills  to  execute  the 
plans,  is  obviously  no  small  task.  In 
many  developing  countries,  unfortu- 
nately, the  necessary  skills  are  not  avail- 
able, skills  incidentally  which  include  not 
only  the  ability  to  read  Instructions  on 
machinery.  Also  needed  but  frequently 
not  available  is  useful  technical  know 
how,  the  capacity  to  handle  administra- 
tive Jobs,  and  the  capacity  to  assume  po- 
litical responsibility. 

Experience  indicates  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  finding  ways  by  which  our 
own  knowledge  and  skills  can  be  applied 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  developing  na- 
tions for  managerial  and  administrative 
skills,  education  and  training  for  specific 
Jobs,  and  to  Improve  communications 
generally.  In  these  ways  our  aid  can  re- 
duce critical  shortages  which  inhibit  de- 
velopment, and  by  raising  skills  we  can 
bring  about  a  better  balance  between  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development. 

The  administration  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  recognizing  the  importance  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  fields  of  education  and 
health,  and  in  agricultural  development. 
There   is   danger,   however,   in   raising 
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hopes  too  high.  Would  It  not  be  wiser, 
for  example,  to  concentrate  educational 
efforts  on  management,  administration, 
and  communication?  All  these  are  skills 
which  would  improve  a  government's 
capacity  to  administer  development  pro- 
grams, an  .  facilitate  popular  participa- 
tion in  the  development  process. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  private 
groups  in  encouraging  the  political  and 
economic  progress  of  developing  coun- 
tries. Too  little  has  yet  been  done  to 
encourage  or  secure  the  support  of  pri- 
vate organizations,  business  groups,  farm 
groups,  labor  unions,  and  the  like. 

The  partners  of  the  alliance  program  Is 
a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  people-to- 
people  involvement  we  need,  not  only  in 
Latin  America,  but  elsewhere.  My  State 
of  New  Jersey  Is  engaged  in  the  partners 
program  with  the  State  of  Alagoas, 
Brazil.  New  Jersey  citizens,x  recruited 
from  business,  labor,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, work  directly  with  a  counterpart 
committee  of  citizen  leaders  in  Maceio, 
the  capital  of  Alagoas.  The  New  Jersey 
committee  has  been  supplied  with  a  list 
of  over  100  projects  and,  since  the  pro- 
gram is  a  two-way  street,  Alagoas  is  en- 
gaged In  projects  involving  New  Jersey. 
In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  per- 
sonally can  see  no  advantage  In  the  pro- 
posed 5-year  authorization  for  foreign 
aid.  As  I  have  pointed  out  previously, 
we  still  are  making  changes  In  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  various  objectives  and 
how  we  should  handle  the  Job.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  himself  has  come  up  this 
year  with  major  new  recommendations 
which  he  did  not  make  a  year  ago.  Next 
year  we  may  easily  see  another  set  of 
changes.  If  Congress  had  no  full  op- 
portunity for  an  annual  review,  there 
might  \?ell  not  be  this  continuing  search 
and  effort  to  improve  existing  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  [Mr.  Morsi],  for  his  leader- 
ship in  what  I  think  has  been  a  very 
constructive  piece  of  work  and  one 
which  I  think  will  be  helpful  in  the  en- 
tire field. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  significant  contribution  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  in  the  preparation 
of  this  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, theTftpnorable  Sn.vio  Corrrz  of 
Massachusetts.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  a  man  becomes  an  old 
man  once  he  has  lost  his  enthusiasm  for 
life.  So,  too,  it  can  be  said  that  the  sup- 
porters of  our  ongoing  foreign  assistance 
efforts  become  disenchanted  when  they 


loee  their  enthusiasm  for  the  program — 
when,  jrear  after  year,  the  same  hack- 
neyed phrases  are  used  to  describe,  less 
than  enthusiastk^lly,  the  same  warmed- 
over  programs  and  musty  projects,  over- 
seen by  the  same  stereotyped  function- 
aries. Over  it  all  could  be  waved  a  ban- 
ner proclaiming,  "What  was  good  enough 
for  the  Marshall  plan  Is  good  enough  for 
southeast  Asia — or  Africa — or  Latin 
America." 

But  it  is  not. 

And,  I  have  not  lost  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  program  nor  the  will  to  try  to  see  it 
changed — with  new  ideas — and  with  new 
directions. 

Foreign  aid  should  be  neither  com- 
pletely self-serving  nor  completely  self- 
sacrificing,  for  us  or  for  the  recipient 
countries.  The  underlsring  motivating 
spirit  of  foreign  aid  is  the  mutual,  co- 
operative relationship  which  cannot  al- 
ways be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
which  cannot  always  have  as  its  hall- 
mark success,  but  which  moves  the  de- 
veloping country  forward — slow  as  that 
progress  may  at  times  be. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  is  a  giving  relation- 
ship. In  which  the  overall  needs  of  the 
developing  nation  must  guide  our  as- 
sistance, but  the  individual  must  not  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  is  a  receiving  relation- 
ship. In  which  the  development  of  the 
needs  of  the  nation  and  its  people  en- 
ables them,  in  many  Instances  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  able  to  choose  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  make  it  work. 
Then,  we  receive  the  quid  for  the  quo  in 
the  new-found  security  of  yet  another 
country  and  its  government  and  a  greater 
security  for  this  country. 

With  a  new  appreciation  of  the  role 
which  the  administration  of  develop- 
ment assistance  must  play  in  promoting 
the  security  of  developing  nations,  must 
also  come  a  great  realization  that,  if  our 
aid  is  to  be  effective,  we  must  be  better 
organized  for  the  task  than  we  are. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  yet  another 
administrative  overhaul  of  our  aid-dis- 
pensing agency  should  be  called  for,  for 
administrative  overhauls  seem  generally 
to  succeed  in  little  more  than  attaching 
a  new  facade  and  a  new  set  of  initials 
to  what  is  otherwise  the  same  old  ad- 
ministrative problems  and  the  historic, 
tangled  web  of  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
procedure. 

Better  organization  can  many  times  be 
most  successfully  achieved  by  a  little 
effective  reorganization  than  by  resort- 
ing to  a  totally  new  organization. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  a  con- 
tinuity in  our  aid  efforts  and  the  lesswis 
of  hard  experience  we  have  learned  over 
the  past  two  decades,  we  ask  for  no 
attack  to  be  launched  against  the  present 
structure  of  AID,  but,  rather,  we  devote 
our  attention  to,  and  ask  your  consider- 
ation of,  other  enormous  organizational 
questions  remaining  to  be  resolved — 
questions  posed  by  such  new  directions  as 
multilateral  versus  bilateral  aid.  the  role 
to  be  played  in  future  aid  efforts  by  the 
private  sector,  the  use  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  and  technology  for  de- 
velopment, the  role  which  should  or 
must  be  played  by  our  developed  allies, 
and  the  criteria  we  will  utilize  in  deter- 


mining how  manj'  and  what  countries 
will  be  recipients  of  aid. 

THK    KOLX    or    THK    am    OaCAKIZATIOM 

The  emphasis  in  foreign  aid  which  we 
recommend  will  not  be  a  completely  new 
departure  from  prior  and  existing  AID 
practice.  It  Is  true  that  the  structure 
of  the  agency.  Its  persoiinel.  and  the  re- 
porting of  its  statistics  have  been  pri- 
marily geared  to  the  essentially  economic 
theories  of  growth.  There  have  been 
exceptions,  primarily  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican bureau,  where  there  hM  been  a 
growing  realization  that  the  creation  of 
an  economic  base  is  meaningless  with- 
out a  human  involvement  to  give  impetus 
to  change  and  without  dramatic  Improve- 
ments In  the  governmental  capacity  to 
perform. 

No  doubt,  AID  has  been  hesitant  to 
embark  boldly  upon  programs  to  build 
the  recipient  government's  capacity  to 
administer  development  and  to  encour- 
age popular  participation  in  develop- 
ment out  of  fear  of  a  misunderstanding 
of  U.S.  motives.  To  alleviate  this  fear 
and  to  allay  suspicion  of  our  motives 
abroad,  therefore,  we  have  set  out  as  our 
first  recommendation  that  the  adminis- 
tration issue  a  firm  declaration  defining 
the  objectives  of  Its  foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  imperative  to  understand  that  we 
are  not  proposing,  and  AID  must  never 
attempt,  to  interfere  In  the  political 
processes  of  independent  nations. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  should  never  insist 
upon  or  attempt  to  establish  partlciilar 
governmental  Institutions. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  should  never  be  In 
league  with  political  movements  in  op- 
position to  government  power. 

The  politics  in  aid  recipient  coimtries 
is  their  business,  not  ours. 

What  we  propose  is  not  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  independent 
nations,  but  help  to  those  nations  to 
make  their  development  programs  more 
effective. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  must  strive  to  help 
recipient  governments  attain  the  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  change,  to  admin- 
ister development. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  must  strive  to  help 
recipient  countries  to  build  the  human 
base  of  popular  participation  which  will 
create  progress  and  allow  the  people  to 
share  in  that  progress. 

If  foreign  aid  Ignores  these  tasks  it 
cannot  be  effective. 

It  is  true  that  In  large  measure  the 
process  of  building  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  in  the  manifold  In- 
stitutions of  a  modern  society,  is  a  proc- 
ess which  must  be  left  to  people-to-peo- 
ple aid  relationships — that  is.  relations 
between  the  U.S.  private  sector,  the  pro- 
fessional societies,  the  labor  unions,  the 
churches,  the  private  foundations,  and 
similar  institutions,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  people  of  the  developing  coim- 
tries, on  the  other. 

Even  in  this  sphere,  however.  AID  has 
a  vital,  if  indirect,  role  to  play.  Com- 
munity development  projects,  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  political  science  edu- 
cation, are  all  areas  where  our  foreign 
public  aid  has  a  direct  byproduct  of 
encouraging  the  involvement  and  civic 
consciousness  of  the  people. 
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AID  can  act  directly,  however.  In  the 
expansion  of  the  developing  countries' 
governments'  capacity  to  perform.  By 
Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment through  training,  education,  and 
technical  advice;  by  encouraging  greater 
decentralization  of  administration;  and. 
by  direct  aid  to  government  programs 
which  increase  the  capacity  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  communicate  effectively  with 
the  people,  the  needs  of  development  will 
be  served. 

This  Is  mo«t  important  and  obvious  In 
•he  areas  of  communications  and  educa- 
'^lon.  The  communications  needs  are 
immense.  The  people  must  learn  to, 
and  how  to.  communicate  with  their  gov- 
ernment; the  government  must  learn  to. 
and  how  to.  communicate  with  the  peo- 
ple The  people  must  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  so  that 
through  association  they  can  achieve 
common  ends. 

The  tasks  in  education  seem  even 
more  immense.  We  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's new  emphasis  on  education  for 
the  people  through  foreign  aid.  It  must 
provide  facilities  for  teacher  training, 
but  It  must  also  provide  to  the  people 
the  texts  and  knowledge  of  relevant  tech- 
nical skills,  the  science  of  agricultural 
modernization  and  the  use  of  simple 
and  complicated  tools. 

The  forms  of  public  and  private  aid 
in  education  can  be  many :  International 
student  exchange,  expanded  exchange 
programs  In  the  United  States  for  po- 
tential leaders  from  abroad,  technical 
advl.sory  missions,  national  institutes  for 
expert  knowledge,  and  local  schools  for 
rudimentary  and  technical  knowledge. 
But,  even  more  Important  than  all  of 
these  will  be  the  educational  responsi- 
bility that  every  man  and  woman,  who 
engages  in  the  foreign  aid  operation, 
must  carry.  For  it  will  be  their  respon- 
sibility, through  patience,  understanding, 
and  persistence,  to  teach  Indirectly  and 
by  example  the  essential  civic  skills 
which  every  American  tends  to  take  for 
granted,  but  upon  which  the  develop- 
ment of  our  society  has  relied. 

AOBtCULTmUU^   P»ODUCTS    AND    TaCHMOLOOT 

US  foreign  aid  in  agriculture  must 
have  two  quite  distinct  goals. 

The  first  is  to  help  to  get  food  and 
nutrition  to  the  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  the  world  who  are  hungry. 

The  second  Is  the  modernization  of 
the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  so  that  they  need  not 
rely  on  emergency  food  supplies  from 
abroad  and  so  they  can  free  the  man- 
power necessary  for  industrial  develop- 
ment from  their  struggle  with  the  earth 
for  a  food  supply  that  is  thwarted  by  the 
methods  employed. 

One-third  of  the  world  must  diet  while 
two-thirds  of  the  world  is  starving. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  preschool  age 
children  in  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

Minds  diverted  by  hunger,  do  not  seek 
the  road  to  development. 

The  conscience  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries, with  their  Incredible  agricultural 
productivity,  must  be  engaged  In  a  new 
program 

Public  Law  480  provides  for  the  sale 
or  donation  of  some  agricultural  sur- 


pluses. The  law  Is  a  generous  one,  but 
It  Is  essentially  a  negative  one — designed 
primarily  as  a  means  to  make  some  use 
of,  and  to  gain  some  economic  advantage 
from.  American  farm  produce.  Merely 
providing  a  market  for  our  surplus  does 
not  meet  the  need  of  the  developing 
countries  nor  employ  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  this  country. 

A  more  positive  approach  would  be  to 
determine  how  much  food  is  needed  to 
provide  adequate  nutrition  to  the  people 
now  suffering  and  to  coordinate,  through 
our  foreign  aid  program,  the  efforts  of 
this  coimtry  to  produce,  rather  than  to 
dispose,  to  supply  this  need.  Public  Law 
480  should  be  reoriented.  Food  for 
Peace  should  be  translated  into  a  posi- 
tive effort  to  fight  starvation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  additional  for- 
eign currencies  coming  to  this  country 
as  a  result  of  Increased  activity  in  trans- 
actions Involving  food  supplies,  where 
food  commodities  are  supplied  on  a  sale 
basis  to  the  developing  countries,  must 
Increase  the  urgency  for  the  long-await- 
ed action  for  the  utilization  of  these 
currencies — putting  them  to  work  for  us 
and  for  the  good  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  advocating,  nor 
have  I  or  any  Member  for  whom  I  am 
speaking  today,  ever  advocated  the  willy- 
nilly  use  of  foreign  currencies — the 
spending  of  these  ftmds  merely  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  them.  But  It  is 
time  to  stop  talking  and  to  start  acting 
to  ensure  that  excess  U.S. -owned  foreign 
cxurency  ftmds.  available  for  develop- 
ment projects  In  a  recipient  country,  be 
put  to  development  use.  Caution  must 
be  exercised  In  every  Instance  to  avoid 
any  inflationary  effect  on  the  Internal 
economy  of  the  country,  but  the  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  the  administration,  AID, 
and  officials  of  the  developing  countries 
could  ensure  that  the  potential  provided 
by  these  funds  Is  effectively  tapped. 

Again,  I  remind  you.  the  utilization 
of  these  funds  need  not  be  contingent 
upon  an  increase  in  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures, but  upon  the  Inventive  applica- 
tion of  these  currwicles  to  expenses  cur- 
rently Incurred  In  the  program  and 
otherwise  funded  directly  by  American 
dollars.  There  should  be  no  continua- 
tion of  arguments  over  the  language  by 
which  this  should  be  done  nor  the  com- 
mittee within  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
question  comes.  It  is  a  problem  of  the 
American  people  and  must  be  a  concern 
of  every  Member  of  the  Congress.  We 
have  waited  for  action  too  long  and  the 
continued  accumulation  of  these  funds 
around  the  world  In  this  country's  ac- 
count Is  as  inimical  to  the  Interests  of 
the  developing  countries  as  It  Is  our  own. 

The  second  goal  of  aid  In  agriculture 
must  be  a  simultaneous  effort  to  Increase 
the  agricultural  productivity  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  themselves.  By  mod- 
ernizing agriculture,  the  developing 
countries  can  reduce  their  dependence 
upon  emergency  food  aid,  free  some 
labor  for  the  growth  of  Industry,  create 
popular  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas,  and  serve  to  bring 
the  (M-ogress  of  development  to  the  peo- 
ple. This  effort  will  require  promotion 
of  fanning  cooperatives,  the  teaching  of 


the  technical  skills  of  modem  agricul- 
ture, In  which  the  United  States  Is  un- 
sxirpassed,  and  the  supply  of  the  modem 
Instruments  of  agriculture. 

PKOGBAH  or  EMPHASIS  BT  SELKmVTTT 

If  the  security  of  the  United  States 
de[>ends  upon  the  security  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  if  the  security  of 
the  developing  countries  depends  upon 
our  assistance  in  specific  programs  for 
development,  then  It  makes  no  sense  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  denied  the  opportu- 
nity of  success  by  the  failure  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  do  those  things 
essential  for  their  success.  Neither  does 
It  make  any  sense  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  keeping  a  "hand  in"  in 
countries  where  we  have  no  total  de- 
velopment commitment,  where  the  as- 
sistance programs  are  denied,  the  op- 
portunity of  success  by  the  failure  of 
this  country  to  do  more  than  maintain 
a  presence. 

There  Is  a  desperate  need  to  Inject  Into 
the  U.S.  program  of  foreign  aid  a  more 
realistic  attitude  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  criteria  under  which  aid  Is 
extended. 

The  United  States  has  made  some 
progress  In  recent  years  In  making  our 
aid  program  more  selective.  'While  this 
progress  Is  welcome,  It  cannot  divert  our 
awareness  from  the  fact  that  some  40 
percent  of  all  our  foreign  assistance  is 
spread  among  65  countries  and  5  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  aid  Is  going  to  41  sep- 
arate countries.  In  terms  of  national 
development,  these  programs  could 
hardly  be  effective.  In  many  Instances, 
without  contributing  significantly  to  the 
development  process,  our  aid  may  only 
have  a  nuisance  value  and  complicate 
political  relations  without  achieving 
corresponding  benefits. 

I  have  called  In  the  past  for  a  further 
implementation  of  a  program  of  care- 
fully planned  selectivity  and  I  welcome 
the  support  and  approval  today  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  of  this  proposal 
as  It  Is  embodied  in  the  recommenda- 
tions we  have  made. 

Operating  within  a  reasonable  budget 
for  expenditures,  the  needed  emphasis  to 
facilitate  the  earliest  obtainment  of  the 
high  goals  we  set  for  our  aid  efforts  can 
be  made  possible  only  through  a  carefully 
Implemented  program  of  selectivity. 
We  must  be  selective  in  the  niunber  of 
countries  In  which  we  will  have  an  aid 
Involvement  and  we  must  be  further  se- 
lective in  the  choice  of  the  coimtries  fill- 
ing out  that  number  In  order  to  assure 
that  those  countries  In  the  program  will 
coordinate  and  cooperate  In  the  efforts 
we  extend. 

THE    KOLE    or    OUE    AIXIES 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  ris- 
ing demand  within  the  United  States 
that  our  European  allies,  the  recipients 
of  our  assistance  during  Marshall  fimd 
days,  assume  a  more  active  role  In  shar- 
ing the  burden  of  development  aid  to 
the  southern  half  of  the  globe  today. 
This  demand  persists  and  is  understand- 
able. However,  many  Americans  may 
not  fully  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
these  governments  have  undertaken 
major  foreign  aid  programs  of  their 
own.    Germany,  Italy,  Israel,  and  Japan 
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an  have  major  and  expanding  foreign 
assistance  programs.  France  extends 
more  foreign  aid  per  cE4>lta  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  including  the 
United  States.  The  British  development 
assistance  program  is  certainly  as  large, 
If  not  larger,  than  her  precarious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  will   allow. 

The  problem  Is  not  a  lackadalsicsd  ef- 
fort by  our  allies,  although  they  could, 
perhaps,  increase  their  efforts.  The 
problem  is  that  time  is  so  short  and 
the  problems  are  so  great  that  the  avail- 
able financial  resources  of  all  the  devel- 
oped Western  allies  aire  Insufficient  for 
the  task. 

We  must  make  a  more  effective  con- 
centration of  our  efforts  and  encourage 
a  program  of  emphasis  by  selectivity 
among  oiir  developed  allies,  such  as  that 
I  have  proposed  for  this  country.  It  Is 
applicable  to  the  efforts  of  these  allies, 
just  as  the  program  of  our  allies  must 
be  considered  in  implementing  our  own 
program  of  emphasis  by  selectivity. 

It  cannot  be  ignored  that  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  expensive,  but 
relatively  minor,  foreign  aid  programs  In 
two  countries,  neither  one  of  which  Is 
sufficient,  denies  it  the  wportunlty  to 
spend  the  total  amount  of  funds  in  one 
country  where,  perhaps,  an  adequate  job 
could  be  done.  Similarly,  whatever  the 
potential  value  of  even  a  minimal  U.S. 
presence,  a  minor  foreign  aid  program 
ln|&  country  which  also  receives  signif- 
icant foreign  aid  from  one  of  our  allies. 
Inevitably  causes  duplication  of  efforts, 
overlapping  of  programs,  and  dilution  of 
results  despite  the  most  sincere  efforts 
at  interallied  cooperation. 

niVATX    rOKEIGN     INVESniBNT     AND     KCONOMIC 
DKTKLOPMKMT 

We  have  said  that  the  emphasis  of  the 
past  on  development  and  growth  of  an 
economic  base  at  the  sacrifice  of  Involve- 
ment of  the  people  and  development  of 
their  talents  and  capabilities  has  been  a 
weakness  of  the  foreign  aid  efforts.  In 
stressing  the  necessity  of  AID  to  enlist 
popular  participation  and  administra- 
tion In  development,  it  cannot,  of  course, 
come  at  the  complete  sacrifice  of  an  on- 
going economic  development,  building  an 
economic  structure  within  the  develop- 
ing country  into  which  the  people's 
knowledge  and  skills  can  be  channeled. 
However,  for  the  Government,  the  time 
is  too  short  and  the  resources  too  limited 
to  move  successfully  forward  at  both 
levels  of  development.  A  greater  encour- 
agement and  involvement  of  the  Amer- 
ican private  business  community  to  in- 
vest its  capital  and  human  resources  In 
economic  development  projects  will  per- 
mit the  necessary  freeidom  for  AID  to 
emphasize  the  new  directions  In  foreign 
aid  we  are  recommending. 

I  think  we  know,  as  I  have  emphasized 
in  the  past,  that  the  vast  reservoir  of 
financial,  managerial,  administrative, 
and  technical  resources  of  our  American 
businesses  must  be  tapped  if  we  are  to 
successfully  move  the  developing  coun- 
tries around  the  world  into  the  20th 
century  as  partners  in  future  progress 
with  the  United  States.  It  Is  even  more 
Important  to  marshal  these  forces  to 
join  with  the  Government  In  this  fight 
against  the  deprivation  of  human  liberty 


and  the  desecration  of  human  dignity  of 
the  peoples  dependent  upon  the  c<hx- 
current  economic  development  of  their 
countries. 

Last  July's  report  of  the  Watson  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Private  Enterprise 
in  Foreign  Aid  to  AID  is  an  outstanding 
contribution  toward  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  private  sector  in  sup- 
port of  the  purpKJses  of  foreign  aid.  The 
President  has  reported  that  some  of  the 
Watson  Committee  recommendations 
are  being  followed.  I  urge,  as  we  have, 
recommended,  that  the  Congress  care- 
fully study  all  of  these  recommendations 
for  potential  incorporation  In  legisla- 
tion. 

Above  all,  however,  there  must  be  a 
new  atmosphere  at  AID  and  throughout 
the  administration,  which  not  only 
makes  the  business  community  feel  wel- 
come in  Its  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment process,  but  actively  seeks  to  en- 
gage the  business  community  in  support 
of  the  development  process. 

AID  must  have  a  Deputy  Administra- 
tor to  serve  this  task  alone.  It  should 
also  have  a  business  board  to  advise  It 
on  investment  policies  and  opportuni- 
ties. The  task  is  too  big.  the  funds  are 
too  limited,  and  the  time  is  too  short,  to 
rely  only  upon  the  Government.  The 
business  community  miist  be  engaged, 
and  the  business  community  must  also 
accept  the  responsibility  of  offering  its 
resources  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
so  that  it  may  serve  this  vital  national 
purpose,  as  well  as  its  own  economic 
prosperity. 

MILn-AST     ASSISTANCK    AND    RCOIONaL    MIUTABT 
OBGAinZATIONS 

The  President  has  proposed  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  legislative  package  for  miili- 
tary  and  other  assistance.  Military  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  hardware  may, 
In  some  circumstances,  add  to  a  nation's 
security,  but  It  does  not  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  development  process. 
Therefore,  I  have  previously  proposed 
and  we  recommend  today  the  extension 
of  such  military  aid.  whenever  possible, 
to  regional  military  organizations  rather 
than  to  Individual  national  military  es- 
tablishments. 

cotrmrcTiNG  cokqbessional  evaluation 

Congress,  working  through  Its  com- 
mittees, is  severely  hampered  In  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities  of  author- 
izing and  appropriating  funds  annually 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram by  the  limitations  Imposed  upon 
It  due  to  Inadequate  staffing  and  lack  of 
sources  of  Independnt  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram specifics. 

The  status  of  current  projects,  the 
needs  of  a  country  in  a  particular  area 
of  development,  the  work  of  the  AID 
field  personnel,  the  acceptance  of  the  re- 
cipient country  of  the  development  ef- 
forts being  made  in  terms  of  people  and 
ideas,  all  these  important  and  determ- 
inative factors  must  be  gleaned  from 
ceremonial  inspection  trips  by  congres- 
sional delegations  and  justification  ma- 
terials submitted  to  the  congressional 
committees  by  the  very  agencies  directly 
concerned  with  making  a  bed  of  roses 
from  a  can  of  worms.  I  have  found  my 
personal  attempts  at  getting  an  unan- 
nounced first-hand  look  at  some  of  these 


projects  thwarted  and  I  am  sure  every- 
one here  has  heard  stories  of  our  pow- 
dered milk  being  used  to  mark  off  a  ball 
field  In  some  developing  country. 

Therefore  we  are  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  special  Investigative 
staff,  to  function  under  the  authority  of 
the  House  through  Its  responsible  com- 
mittees, to  travel  in  every  country  In 
which  we  have  an  aid  involvement,  to 
Inspect  every  program  and  project  for 
which  American  dollars  are  going  into 
these  developing  countries,  to  talk  with 
the  people  in  the  recipient  countries,  and 
not  just  the  heads  of  state,  but  those 
same  people  we  are  asking  AID  to  Involve 
In  Its  development  efforts,  to  talk  with 
the  field  personnel  of  AID  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  their  findings. 
The  personnel  of  this  staff  will  not  be 
individuals  out  after  a  "cushy"  job  nor 
will  they  be  antagonists  of  the  person- 
nel or  harassers  of  the  program.  Their 
evaluation  will  be  an  independent  one, 
their  criticisms  constructive  and  their 
praise  of  worthy  efforts  encouraged 
Just  a.s  the  history  of  our  assistance  ef- 
forts through  the  past  20  years  have  had 
bipartisan  spokesmen  and  support, 
theirs  will  not  be  a  partisan  appraisal — 
but  a  report  to  the  entire  body. 

With  such  assistance,  the  Congress 
will  be  better  able  to  evaluate  all  aspects 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  to  coordinate 
efforts,  to  emphasize  successes  and  to  get 
rid  of  potential  powder  kegs  before  they 
explode  under  us.  This  staff  team  would 
be  of  special  value  to  both  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  discharging  respon- 
sibly their  duties  to  this  body  and  would 
enable  every  Member  of  this  body  to  be 
better  informed  in  their  reports  to  the 
people,  on  whom  we  call  for  support  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

CX>NCLUSION 

We  are  emphasizing  In  our  statements 
and  our  proposals,  not  a  sweeping  de- 
parture from  prior  and  existing  practices 
and  programs  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  but,  rather,  that 
this  is  the  time  to  propose,  consider,  and 
Implement  solutions  to  the  enormous 
organizational  questions  undermining 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  our  assistance 
efforts,  and  to  strike  out  in  new  direc- 
tions to  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
countries  around  the  world  looking  to 
us  for  help. 


TOWARD  A  THEORY  OF  EFFECTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ommendations we  have  made  today  for 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  assistance  ef- 
fort go  beyond  changes  In  administra- 
tion. They  are  designed  to  provide  an 
entirely  new  dimension  in  our  programs 
to  assist  the  developing  nations.  De- 
velopment on  the  scale  necessary  if  these 
countries  are  to  become  proud  and  stable 
members  of  the  International  commu- 
nity is  principally  a  Job  for  government 
of  these  countries:  only  government  can 
provide  the  legal  and  Institutional 
framework  that  is  essential  for  the  ef- 
ficient application  of  technological  and 
other  tools  of  development.  We  can,  I 
believe,  help  these  governments  develop 
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thf>  capacity  to  direct  and  shape  develop- 
ment 

We  rrjisu  give  our  attention  to  two 
srpara:^  spheres.  For  a  aociety  to 
achieve  zrowth  it  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  a  pove-riment  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped capacity  lo  perform.  The  gov- 
frrjTi'^nt  mii.st  oe  able  to  plan  efficiently. 
to  administer  effectively,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  people  easily  and  to  en- 
eai  ">  th*^  participation  of  the  people  In 
the    '.evplopment  process. 

P  .  :.ar  participation  Involves  the 
arii.v  to  communicate  with  govem- 
rr.' :  •  •;  -=  capacity  to  organize  and  the 
r  rr.;  f  t  !.C7  to  initiate  and  follow 
ti  .^i.  on  projects  through  techniques 
a:  t  :  -t rumen ts  the  people  have  de- 
vh;   ;)'-r;  :->r  themselves. 

:h'  Lovernmental  capacity  to  per* 
form  Many  of  the  developing  countries 
have  or.;y  recently  achieved  self-govern- 
ment many  others  have  only  recently 
Dfcome  aware  of  the  opportunities  for 
advanced  economic  prosperity.  It  Is 
understandable  that  they  are  still  reach- 
ir.e  for  the  capacity  to  effect  change, 
They  have  experienced  difficulties  with 
various  combinations  of  problems  in- 
cluding a  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  officials.  Inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  geography  and  re- 
sources, rudimentary  transportation  and 
communications  systems,  and  traditional 
political  viewpoints  and  institutions. 

If  the  foreign-aid  program  Is  to  be 
successful,  the  United  States  must  as- 
sist these  nations  in  Improving  their  per- 
formance. We  shoxild  not  seek  to  impose 
an  institutional  pattern,  but  rather  to 
instill  respect  for  a  process  of  govern- 
ment that  engages  the  people  In  declslon- 
maJclng  US  foreign  aid  must  never  be 
an  instrument  of  uninvited  Interference 
In  the  domestic  affairs  of  Independent 
countries. 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of 
opportunities  to  Influence  quite  directly 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  instruments  of 
government.  Our  help  Is  occasionally 
asked  for  in  the  drafting  of  national  con- 
stitutions. Legislators  in  the  developing 
countries  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
U.S.  experience  In  developing  staff  and 
research  support  for  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Our  assistance  in  helping  parlia- 
ments establish  legislative  reference 
services  would  be  of  important  practical 
utility. 

Decentralization  of  governmental 
functions  and  political  power  may  also 
provide  a  constructive  area  for  study. 
Formal  federalism  may  not  be  appropri- 
ate for  many  developing  countries,  but 
our  experience  may  be  useful  in  empha- 
sizing that  decentralization  will  not 
bring  benefits  In  governmental  capacity 
or  popular  paitlclpatlon  unless  the  peo- 
ple are  Involved  In  the  government  that 
decentralization  brings  closer. 

Although  the  administrators  of  our 
foreign-aid  program  have  recognized  the 
Importance  of  establishing  effective, 
honest,  and  competent  civil  service  and 
public  administration,  the  United  States 
has  not  given  this  field  sufficient  atten- 
tion In  our  aid  effort.  Technical  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  merit  sys- 
tems, examination  programs,  and  In- 
service  training  could  be  extremely  use- 


ful. This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Latin  America 
had  In  mind  last  November  when  it  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ter-American Civil  Service  Academy. 

One  of  the  most  Important  tests  of 
any  government's  jjerformance  is  Its 
ability  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Both 
the  armed  services  and  the  police  have  a 
role  here  If  the  civilian  government  em- 
ploys these  powerful  tools  with  restraint. 
The  trairilng  of  law  enforcement  officials 
In  the  use  of  power  and  restraint  would 
be  an  appropriate  use  of  foreign  aid 
fimds.  Likewise  in  the  military  sphere, 
assistance  in  the  form  of  hardware  does 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  develop- 
ment process,  but  assistance  In  the  form 
of  training  can  help  transform  the  mili- 
tary of  the  developing  countries  from  a 
feared  vehicle  of  authoritarianism  to  a 
popular  instrument  of  progress.  Here 
again  UJ3.  experience  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  use  of  the 
military  to  enforce  civil  rights  Is  rele- 
vant. 

The  performance  of  a  government  will 
also  be  reflected  in  the  strength  of  its 
mechanisms  for  channeling  popular  sup- 
port. The  political  party  structure  need 
not  follow  a  two-party  pattern.  The  ex- 
perience of  Mexico  demonstrates  that  a 
single  party  coalition  can  be  a  major 
instrument  of  development;  in  a  multl- 
paity  system  competition  between  par- 
ties for  popular  support  can  provide 
Impetus  for  reform,  communication  be- 
tween people  and  government,  and  a 
popular  voice  In  governmental  decisions 
about  development. 

To  be  sure,  many  political  leaders  need 
greater  understanding  of  the  concept 
that  elections  involve  not  only  victory, 
but  a  mandate  from  the  people  for  the 
conduct  of  policy  in  their  interests. 
New  techniques  for  the  training  of  lead- 
ers and  the  organization  of  support  must 
be  brought  to  their  attention;  much  can 
be  done  even  with  simple  programs  of 
instruction  in  how  to  nin  a  meeting,  how 
to  operate  a  mimeograph  machine,  and 
how  to  raise  funds  for  political  action. 

Political  participation  of  the  people: 
It  is  at  the  point  of  governmental  mobili- 
zation of  support  and  opinion  that  the 
problems  of  governmental  capacity  and 
popular  participation  merge.  I  think 
that  our  experience  with  development 
over  the  past  20  years  has  demonstrated 
that  sound  development  depends  on  the 
participation  of  the  people. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  commented  more 
than  once  on  the  vitality  of  U.S.  local 
government  and  private  voluntary  asso- 
ciations.    Of  local  government  he  wrote: 

Local  assemblies  of  citizens  constitute  the 
strength  of  free  nations.  Town  meetings  are 
to  liberty  what  primary  schools  are  to  science: 
they  bring  It  within  reach;  they  teach  men 
how  to  use  it  and  how  to  enjoy  it.  A  nation 
may  establish  a  system  of  free  government, 
but  without  the  spirit  of  municipal  Institu- 
tions. It  cannot  have  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  both  historic 
and  philosophic,  many  developing  na- 
tions have  extremely  strong  central  gov- 
ernments. It  is  difficult  for  a  govern- 
ment that  is  distant  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  people.  Yet,  even  a  government 
that  is  close  must  involve  the  people  in  its 
decisions. 


We  cannot  urge  a  drastic  reallnement 
of  administrative  and  political  power  In 
the  developing  countries,  but  we  can 
make  available  to  them  the  benefits  of 
U.S.  experience  with  strong  local  gov- 
ernment. We  can  suggest  techniques  of 
developing  leadership  in  the  villages  and 
r4ral  areas ;  we  can  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  recruitment  programs  that  will 
provide  the  government  with  a  source  of 
personnel  to  be  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  public  administration  and  then  set  to 
work  among  their  own  people. 

We  should  certainly  improve  our 
knowledge  of  the  attitudes  of  people  to- 
ward government.  What  steps  should 
be  taken  to  Increase  their  belief  in  thelr 
own  ability  to  effect  change?  How  can 
government  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
exercise  of  popular  initiative?  These 
questions  may  best  be  answered  through 
the  efforts  of  the  private  voluntary  in- 
stitutions and  associations  which  contri- 
bute to  the  initiative,  achievement  and 
accommodation  of  change.  De  Tocque- 
ville commented  on  the  range  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  groups  in  the  United 
States: 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  up  an  opinion  or  a 
feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote  In  the 
world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  assistance; 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  one  another 
out,  they  combine.  Prom  that  moment  they 
are  no  longer  Isolated  men,  but  a  power  seen 
from  afar,  whose  actions  serve  for  an  exam- 
ple and  whose  language  is  listened  to. 

Such  associations  are  practically  un- 
known In  the  developing  world.  Too 
often  the  kinds  of  associations,  such  as 
trade  unions,  which  we  know  as  both 
supporting  and  opposing  participants  In 
the  democratic  process,  may  be,  In  some 
of  the  developing  countries,  an  Instru- 
ment by  which  the  government  controls 
workers. 

Our  foreign  aid  effort  should  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  private  groups  in 
change  and  development  and  make  an 
effort  to  bring  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries the  concepts  of  democratic  partic- 
ipation, education,  equality  and  public 
service  that  have  Informed  U.S.  private 
groups. 

The  natural  groups  of  society — labor, 
students,  professional  people,  farmers, 
women,  and  so  forth — must  be  encour- 
aged to  organize  to  serve  their  common 
purposes.  They  must  be  encouraged  to 
recognize  and  analyze  their  common  in- 
terests, and  the  advantages  of  Joint  ac- 
tion and  self-discipline  on  behalf  of  the 
greater  national  development  purpose. 
The  sensitive  teaching  of  these  lessons 
and  responsive  understanding  of  them 
win  contribute  to  the  consciousness  of 
group  capacity  to  shape  the  future. 

Aside  from  political  parties,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  areas  for  voluntary  as- 
sociation is  in  labor — Industrial  labor  in 
the  cities  and  agricultural  labor  In  the 
rural  areas.  The  Communists  know  this 
lesson  and  have  been  busy.  They  have 
perceptively  applied  the  Marxist  doctrine 
that  the  source  of  revolution  was  to  be 
found  among  industrial  wage  earners  to 
a  theory  of  agrarian  revolt.  Che  Gue- 
vara has  written : 

In  underdevelc^>«d  America  the  country- 
side must  be  fundamentaUy  the  locale  of  the 
armed  struggle. 
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This  was  also  the  burden  of  the 
Chinese  Defense  Minister's  statement  of 
last  fall  on  the  Inevitability  of  conflict 
between  "the  cities  of  the  world"  in 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  and 
"the  rural  areas  of  the  world  '  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

We  began  too  late  in  this  area,  but 
we  do  know  that  In  a  very  literal  sense 
the  modernizing  of  a  society  begins  with 
the  work  of  the  labor  force;  those  who 
work  in  the  development  process  will  be 
most  attuned  to  its  potential  and  its  fail- 
ure. Their  participation  can  be  enlisted 
for  the  national  program,  or  for  those 
who  promise  a  brighter  future. 

Organization  is  particularly  vital  and 
far  more  difficult  in  the  rural  areas. 
The  organization  of  agricultural  workers 
to  Initiate,  administer,  and  support  agrt- 
cultural  reform  and  technological  ad- 
vance is  imperative.  Per  capita  agricul- 
tural production  In  most  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  actually  decreased  in  the  past 
decade.  Cooperatives  and  other  volun- 
tary associations  should  be  encouraged, 
not  only  as  desirable  vehicles  of  civic 
action  but  as  sources  of  technical  edu- 
cation as  well. 

Rural  development  requires,  as  AID 
Administrator  David  Bell  has  said,  not 
Just  better  agricultural  techniques,  but 
"Improvements  In  marketing  and  trans- 
portation arrangements,  In  education 
and  health  faculties,  in  better  Institu- 
tions of  local  government,  and  of  private 
cooperation."  It  requires  housing, 
schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  savings 
and  credit  institutions.  The  develop- 
ment and  channeling  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  rural  population  is  a  proper 
area  for  UJS.  support. 

Engaging  the  American  people  in  for- 
eign aid:  In  light  of  the  tremendous 
impetus  that  has  been  given  to  reform 
by  various  forms  of  citizen  groups  in  the 
United  States  throughout  our  history.  It 
la  Ironic  that  this  should  be  a  missing 
Ingredient  In  our  foreign  assistance 
efforts. 

The  Watson  Committee  recently  rec- 
ommended : 

The  role  of  the  nongovernment  group*— 
of  business  enterprises,  labor  unions,  pro- 
fessional societies,  and  all  the  rest— must 
be  greatly  expanded. 

While  the  committee  had  words  of 
praise  for  AID  officials.  It  pointed  out: 

Private  organizations  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  greater  speed.  flexlblUty  and  Inclslve- 
ness  than  Government  agencies. 

In  fact.  It  continued,  without  re- 
straints of  bureaucracy,  "private  organi- 
zation can  outperform  official  agencies." 

Not  only  would  a  greater  involvement 
of  X5B.  private  groups  increase  the  qual- 
ity and  volume  of  our  foreign  aid  effort, 
it  would  help  to  create  a  larger  constit- 
uency for  the  foreign  aid  program  here 
In  this  country.  Decentralization  of  the 
aid  process  would  involve  sustained  en- 
thusiasm from  the  White  House  and  a 
constant  determination  at  AID  to  utilize 
aU  the  private  source-j  of  influence  in 
the  task  of  promoting  and  sustaining  a 
network  of  voluntary  associations  In  the 
developing  countries. 

If  we  believe  that  the  development 
process  will  depend  on  tbe  poUUcal  ef- 
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fectlveness  of  those  It  seeks  to  serve,  we 
must  seek  to  engage  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  its  success. 

Business:  The  extraordinary  responsi- 
bility which  American  business  has  dem- 
onstrated in  its  participation  In  local 
community  affairs  has  proven  to  be  not 
only  an  Important  key  to  community  im- 
provement but  of  economic  benefit  to 
business.  The  3,000  U.S.  businesses 
which  maintain  facilities  abroad  have 
Increasingly  realized  that  their  practices 
and  policies  abroad  have  a  direct  Impact 
upon  the  success  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Business  can  build  upon  this  hopeful 
record  of  public  service  by  playing  a 
more  active  role  in  support  of  foreign 
aid.  Business  has.  In  three  important 
spheres,  an  opportunity  to  become  an 
active  participant  In  development,  while 
at  the  same  time  demonstrating  to  the 
developing  world  some  of  the  gains  that 
can  result  from  efficient,  economic,  re- 
sponsible private  enterprise. 

First.  US.  private  Investment  abroad 
can  be  increased.  It  is  here  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Watson  Com- 
mittee are  particularly  important,  and 
I  am  presently  drafting  amendments  to 
foreign  aid  legislation  that  will  reflect 
those  recommendations.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  need  for  additional  capital 
Is  reflected  in  the  committee's  estimate 
that  the  gap  between  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital available  to  the  developing  countries 
and  the  amount  which  they  need  ranges 
from  $5  to  $20  billion  annually. 

Increased  pubUc  attention  should  also 
be  given  to  the  work  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  Development  Group  for 
Latin  America — ADELA — an  association 
of  United  States  and  European  govern- 
ment and  business  leaders  who  are  at- 
tempting to  encourage  private  foreign 
investment  In  Latin  America.  Just  2 
weeks  ago.  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary, 
Michael  Stewart,  indicated  that  Britain 
was  considering  ways  to  increase  Its  cap- 
ital export  to  Latin  America. 

Second.  XJS.  business  abroad  can 
launch  a  program  of  management  and 
vocational  training  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  partlciUarly  In  Latin 
America.  This  would  have  an  enor- 
mous impact  upon  the  capacity  of  mod- 
ernizing societies  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  accommodate  growth.  The 
International  Executive  Service  Corps 
provides  one  creative  channel  for  such 
assistance.  There  are  others,  such  as 
greater  use  of  VS.  plants  for  the  con- 
duct of  AID  sponsored  vocational  and 
technical  education  progrsuns,  and  sup- 
port for  institutions,  such  as  the  School 
of  Administration  and  Finance  In  Me- 
dellln,  Colombia,  which  will  provide  an 
increasing  supply  of  technical  and 
middle-level  management.  The  recent 
recommendations  made  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation Year  are  also  worthy  of  study. 
Third.  As  the  Watson  Committee  rec- 
ommended, V3.  business  can  make 
available  to  Government  foreign  aid  op- 
erations some  of  its  own  highly  compe- 
tent personnel  on  a  short-term  basis. 
This  would  not  only  be  a  significant  busi- 
ness contribution  to  the  foreign  aid  ef- 
fort, but  has  potential  for  improving  its 


administration  as  well.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement worked  satisfactorily  during 
World  War  n  and  has  been  tried  with 
outstanding  results  by  Gov.  James 
Rhodes  of  Ohio. 

Labor:  The  American  labor  movement 
has  no  peer  as  a  private  institution  de- 
voted to  participation  in  private  in- 
ternational affairs.  Its  contribution 
through  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  has  been  substan- 
tial. While  there  have  been  criticisms 
that  labor's  overseas  activities  have  not 
always  been  sensitive  to  Internal  political 
situations  in  the  host  countries,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  American  labor  move- 
ment has  been  unique  in  its  willingness 
to  contribute  its  services  and  resources  in 
support  of  the  purposes  of  American 
foreign  aid. 

American  Isibor  will  not  always  be  wel- 
come. Particularly  in  Latin  America, 
where  labor  union  development  has  fol- 
lowed the  European  pattern,  there  is 
some  feeling  that  private  European  ef- 
forts are  more  appropriate. 

Perhaps  the  most  productive  contribu- 
tion that  American  free  labor  can  make 
Is  to  help  instill  the  sense  of  national 
consciousness  and  national  responsibil- 
ity that  has  made  labor  such  an  effective 
force  in  U.S.  economic  growth.  Decen- 
tralization of  the  labor  effort  may  be  of 
value  too.  Locals  might  beneficially  be 
allowed  more  freedom  to  cooperate  in 
community-to-community  and  people- 
to-people  projects  organized  for  a  vari- 
ety of  local  organizations  acting  to- 
gether. 

Farm  groups:  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Orange, 
and  the  National  Farmers  Union  fully 
recognize  that  the  world's  population  ex- 
plosion imposes  on  American  agriculture 
not  Just  the  potential  benefit  of  increased 
sales,  but  the  responsibility  of  helping 
to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world.  It  im- 
poses on  them  also  the  responsibility  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  sigricultural 
productivity  and  modernization  to  the 
developing  countries.  It  is  clear  that  not 
even  the  enormous  productivity  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  will  be  able  to  feed  a 
world  population  that  is  growing  at  the 
current  rate. 

Through  private  programs,  extending 
the  technical  knowledge  of  American 
agriculture  to  the  rural  areas  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  globe,  American 
fanners  can  offer  not  only  technical 
skills,  but  the  means  by  which  agricul- 
tural workers  and  farmowners  can  be- 
come an  effective  voice  in  public  policy. 
Groups  such  as  the  4-H  Clubs,  with  their 
youth  and  enthusiasm  have  a  vital  role 
to  play  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Educational  institutions :  American 
colleges  and  universities  have  an  out- 
standing record  of  support  for  U.S.  for- 
eign aid.  Largely  on  contract  to  AID  or 
philanthropic  foundations,  they  have 
undertaken  valuable  research  projects 
that  have  served  the  foreign  aid  program 
well.  Through  exchange  programs  and 
the  establishment  of  schools  In  the  de- 
veloping countries,  they  have  brought 
skills  and  knowledge.  Two  of  the  most 
outstanding  efforts  are  the  schools  for 
middle-management  capabilities  op- 
erated  in   Peru    and   Central    America 
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under  contract  with  AID  by  Stanford 
University  aiid  the  Harvard  Business 
School  respectively. 

Managemer.t  administration,  techni- 
cal sklKs  and  leacher  training  are  all  so 
desperately  needed  that  there  Is  no  dan- 
ger of  doing  too  much.  Equally  Impor- 
tant however,  is  expanded  teaching  of 
political  science  T\\jls  Is  a  new  discipline 
to  many  developing  countries,  but  there 
IS  growing  evidence  that  the  younger 
generations  are  eager  for  the  tools  of 
social  science  to  help  them  shape  their 
future 

Amt^rican  colleges  and  universities 
must  be  encouraged  to  accept  every  op- 
portunity for  bringing  U)  the  developing 
world  a  ^reat+r  knowledge  of  political 
science  and  organization  skills.  Greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  law 
.ichools  where  the  great  US.  tradition  of 
the  partnership  between  law  and  public 
policy  can  serve  as  a  useful  example  to 
societle.s  where  the  study  of  law  is  more 
narrowly  conceived. 

Private  foundations:  The  contributions 
of  thp  Ford.  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  and 
other  foundations  to  the  development 
proce&s  know  no  equal.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  such  foundations  are  Immense. 
They  are  uniquely  equipped  to  provide 
the  kind  of  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance needed  to  expand  the  teaching  of 
pol'.tical  .science  and  to  help  reshape  uni- 
versity currlculums  to  reflect  modem 
needs 

The  International  Development  Foun- 
dation has  served  as  one  kind  of  model 
for  an  experiment  in  creating  independ- 
ent private  foundations.  It  is  worth 
considering  whether  Initial  and  support- 
Inar  capital  for  such  an  operation  could 
come  directly  from  AID.  Of  course,  It 
would  have  to  be  made  clear  that  both 
the  foundation's  operations  were  consist- 
ent with  the  US.  foreign  aid  program 
and  that  Its  policies  and  programs  were 
established  and  Implemented  privately. 
National  sensitivities  In  this  field  in 
effort.s  to  increase  popular  participation 
may  be  aroused  but  the  ends  of  develop- 
ment are  too  important  for  the  means  of 
development  to  be  limited  merely  by  fear 
of  controversy. 

Other  voluntary  associations:  There 
are  a  number  of  other  groups  In  the 
United  States  that  have  given  form  and 
shape  to  our  own  development  as  a  mod- 
em society.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of 
a  single  segment  of  American  society 
that  does  not  have  its  institutional  rep- 
re.sentatlon.  All  of  these  groups,  the 
L^^^ague  of  Women  Voters,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
to  name  Just  a  few,  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  their  members.  Independently, 
these  groups  are  effective;  collectively 
they  have  undeniable  strength  In  a  de- 
mocracy They  are  a  creative  and  vital 
force  that  must  be  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Political  parties:  The  most  obvious 
voluntary  public  associations  in  the 
United  States  are,  of  course,  the  two  ma- 
jor political  parties.  Their  potential  In 
support  of  foreign  aid  L<?  Immeasurable. 
It  i.s  important  that  whatever  they  do 
they  try  to  do  collectively. 


Merely  a  greater  facilitation  of  contact 
between  UjS.  politicians  and  their  coim- 
terparta  In  the  developing  countries 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  in  build- 
ing an  understanding  of  the  develop- 
mental process.  But  more  broad  and 
specific  programs  could  be  designed.  The 
short-lived  Institute  for  PoUtical  Educa- 
tion established  in  Coeta  Rica  to  teach 
political  skills  and  public  policy  knowl- 
edge to  progressive  Latin  American  po- 
litical parties  may  have  provided  an  im- 
portant clue  as  to  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution which  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  collectively  can 
make. 

Proposals  in  this  country  have  been 
made  for  a  Latin  American  Institute  for 
Democratic  Development  to  aid  Latin 
American  political  parties  In  the  identifi- 
cation and  training  of  new  leaders,  In 
education  in  political  science  and  organi- 
zation skills.  It  would  be  an  important 
and  appropriate  initiative  taken  col- 
lectively by  the  two  great  UJ3.  political 
parties  to  found  such  an  Institute,  to 
finance  It  smd  to  sustain  It. 

A  further  Important  role  could  be 
served  by  both  parties  at  the  national  and 
local  levels  if  they  would  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  encourage  other  private 
voluntary  associations  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  now 
retich  Into  every  community  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  engage  themselves  and  to  seek 
to  engage  others  in  support  of  develop- 
ment In  the  developing  countries. 

A  new  role  for  Uie  States:  There  are 
now  28  Partners  of  the  Alliance  programs 
which  have  enlisted  American  States,  or 
portions  of  them,  in  mutual  development 
efforts  with  nations  or  regions  of  Latin 
America.  The  purpose  of  the  Partners 
program  is  not  to  build  roads  and  bridges, 
but  to  build  the  confidence  of  the  private 
sector,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Latin 
America,  in  the  goals  and  purposes  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  My  own  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  a  Partners  program 
with  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  Co- 
lombia. The  goals  are  modest,  but  the 
dividends  are  great,  not  only  for  mutual 
understanding,  but  for  a  new  faith  in 
the  development  process. 

This  program,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been  given  too  little  attention  and  too 
little  support.  Its  potential  for  Increas- 
ing the  foreign  aid  constituency  here  in 
this  country  and  for  providing  the  high 
impact  support  perhaps  most  needed  In 
many  parts  of  Latin  America  is 
enormous. 

Another  example  of  successful  decen- 
tralization of  responsibility  for  foreign 
aid  13  the  Chile-California  Program  of 
Technical  Cooperation,  by  which  the 
State  of  California,  under  contract  with 
AID.  has  undertaken  to  assist  the  people 
of  Chile  in  the  planning  and  research  of 
development  projects.  Since  the  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  In  the  spring  of 
1964.  eight  technical  assistance  project 
studies  calling  for  a  UJS.  contribution  of 
$1,367,000,  have  been  negotiated.  The 
projects  cover  research.  In  Chile  and  at 
California  universities.  In  transporta- 
tion, agricultural  development,  educa- 
tion, budgeting,  and  regional  planning. 


When  I  visited  Chile  last  fall,  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  enthiisia.sm  and  support 
the  program  was  receiving.  Historic 
ties  and  similar  geographic  conditions 
have  increased  the  responsiveness  of  the 
Chileans  to  the  California-administered 
program.  Certainly,  this  pattern  can  bo 
repeated  successfully.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram between  Massachusetts  and  An- 
tioquia was  the  similarity  of  our  mutual 
development  patterns.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  has  the  educa- 
tional facilities,  the  business  community, 
the  labor  movement,  and  the  church, 
professional,  youth  and  political  groups 
to  undertake  a  broad  collective  effort  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  Co- 
lombia. 

The  States  would  not  be  in  competi- 
tion with  AID.  but  would  cooperate  fully 
with  AID  guldeUnes  and  coordination. 
AID  should  welcome  their  Initiative  and 
the  opportunity  to  engage  the  people  in 
a  direct  and  beneficial  State-to-State 
program  that  can  facilitate  the  partici- 
pation in  development  we  believe  is 
so  necessary  to  meaningful  economic 
growth. 

A  clearinghouse  for  private  aid  efforts: 
In  1955  the  Technical  Assistance  Infor- 
mation Clearing hoiose.  a  private  center 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  overseas  private  devel- 
opment programs,  was  established  and 
supported  under  contract  by  the  pred- 
ecessor of  AID.  The  clearinghouse  has 
served  as  an  information  center  on  the 
programs  and  operations  of  UJS.  volun- 
tary agencies,  missions,  and  foundations 
engaged  in  technical  assistance  abroad. 
It  maintains  comprehensive  files  on  more 
than  400  organizations  and  their  tech- 
nical assistance  programs.  AID  contract 
Information,  and  related  material.  This 
information  is  available  to  Government 
auid  private  agencies  for  their  use  in 
planning  programs  and  to  individuals 
and  groups  seeing  channels  for  using 
their  special  skills  and  resources. 

This  limited  concept  of  a  clearinghouse 
may  have  been  adequate  In  1955.  It  Is 
inadequate  today.  And  if  the  private 
sector  of  the  American  economic  and 
political  communities  Is  to  be  engaged 
In  support  of  development  abroad  in  a 
more  active  way,  as  has  been  proposed 
here,  the  existing  clearinghouse  will 
prove  to  be  obviously  Insufficient.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  this  Information  exist 
within  AID  Itself,  for  the  coordination — 
as  opposed  to  direction — of  the  multitude 
of  private  aid  efforts  by  a  multitude  of 
voluntary  associations  in  the  United 
States  will  require  extraordinary  em- 
phasis and  attention. 

With  over  400  agencies  In  the  private 
aid  field  already,  with  over  3,000  private 
VS.  business  concerns  operating  with 
facilities  abix>ad,  and  with  an  ever-In- 
creasing partlcii>ation  of  local  communi- 
ties and  other  volimtary  groups.  It  is 
essential  to  establish  a  clearinghouse  and 
coordinating  office  that  wUl  be  able  to 
minimize  the  duplication  of  effort  and 
maximize  the  Information  available  on 
what  efforts  are  being  undertaken  and 
what  efforts  need  assistance.  The  pro- 
gram to  engage  the  private  sector  In  the 
development  process  in  the  support  of 
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foreign  aid  imposes  a  new  obligation 
upon  AID  to  provide  the  administrative 
framework  within  which  such  a  vastly 
expanded  program  of  personnel  and  com- 
munications can  be  effectively  and 
orderly  managed. 

Conclusion:  We  believe  that  the  rec- 
onunendations  we  have  made  here  today 
will  contribute  to  the  strength  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  efforts  to  assist  the 
developing  countries.  Insofar  as  they 
reflect  a  sharp  break  with  the  past,  we 
recognize  how  little  we  really  have 
learned  about  the  development  process. 
We  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  pro- 
grams and  policies  tliat  will  not  work; 
we  have  learned  a  good  deal  less  about 
those  that  will. 

We  really  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
the  experience  of  U.S.  voluntary  agen- 
cies will  be  transferable  to  a  situation 
wlilch  differs  so  sharply  from  our  own. 
We  really  do  not  know  just  what  it  Is 
that  will  give  people  in  the  rural  back- 
waters of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca a  sense  of  their  ov^n  political  effec- 
tiveness. 

But  we  do  know  that  there  Is  a  revolu- 
tion going  on.  Either  we  will  use  our  re- 
sources in  an  effort  to  channel  that  rev- 
olution in  a  direction  that  promises 
freedom,  or  we  will  leave  It  to  those  for 
whom  freedom  has  no  value. 

If  we  truly  believe  that  the  principles 
of  freedom,  liberty,  equality,  and  self- 
government  have  relevance  for  all  peo- 
ple In  the  modem  world,  we  must,  as  a 
matter  of  national  Interest  and  moral 
conscience,  move  In  the  direction  we 
have  proposed  today. 


The  memorial  would  be  erected  by  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federation 
and  maintained  by  our  Department  of 
Interior.  It  would  serve  to  remind 
Americans  and  all  who  visit  here  of  our 
unrelenting  struggle  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  self-determination  and  freedom 
for  the  people  of  the  captive  nations. 

Ttie  Hungarians  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front In  the  fight  for  himian  liberty.  As 
long  as  they,  and  their  neighbors  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  are  kept  under  Com- 
munist domination,  we  In  the  free  world 
will  remember  and  pay  tribute  to  their 
gallant  past,  when  freedom  truly  was 
an  intrinsic  part  of  each  man's  life. 
Such  a  day,  hopefully,  will  dawn  once 
more  for  the  Hiuigarlans  and  all  those 
oppressed  millions  who  now  rely  on  us 
to  speak  for  them  In  the  free  forums  of 
the  world. 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PUCENSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  In  a  commemo- 
rative tribute  to  Hungarian  Independ- 
ence. 

The  Hungarians  fought  for  their  In- 
dependence against  the  Hapsburgs  in 
1848  and,  more  recently,  against  the 
Communists  In  1956.  Throughout  their 
history,  the  Hungarian  people  have  ex- 
hibited a  love  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  cannot  be  quenched  though 
their  coimtry  be  overrun  by  those  who 
have  sought  In  vain  to  Impose  tj'rannlcal 
regimes  upon  the  land. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Congressman  Frank  Horton, 
has  Introduced  a  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  memorial  to  be  built  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  commemorate  the  great  spirit 
of  the  Hungarian  people  so  nobly  sym- 
bolized by  the  heroic  stand  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  only  10  brief  years  ago. 

I  support  my  colleague  in  his  efforts 
to  arrange  for  a  site  for  this  memorial 
In  Washington.  This  city  represents  the 
hope  of  the  world  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  fitting  location  for  such  a  statue. 


IMMIGRATION        ACT        OF        1965, 
SPEECHES   OP  JAMES  J.   HINES 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  emd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  two 
speeches  delivered  by  James  J.  Hlnes. 
GenerEil  Coimsel  of  the  Visa  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State.  One  of  these 
speeches  was  given  before  the  American 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  December  7,  1965. 
The  other  was  delivered  before  the  re- 
gional conference  sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  Committee  on  Iriimlgratlon 
end  the  Uiilted  Commimlty  Services  of 
Metropolitan  Etetrolt  on  February  28, 
1966.  Mr.  Hlnes  is  a  recognized  expert 
in  his  field  and  I  commend  his  analysis 
of,  and  comments  on.  the  new  Immigra- 
tion Act  to  all  my  colleagues: 

The  Immigration  Act  op  1986 

(By  James  J.  Hlnes,  General  Counsel  of  Uie 

Visa  Office)' 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  wltb  you  this  morning  and  to  discuss  the 
role  of  the  Visa  Office  and  the  n.S.  Consular 
Service  In  the  implementation  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  October  3,  1965. 

Long  before  the  dramatic  signing  of  HJi. 
2680  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  that  beau- 
tiful Sunday  afternoon  In  October,'  the  Visa 
Office  was  in  constant  communication  with 
our  300  immigrant  visa  issuing  posts  abroad, 
keeping  them  abreast  of  developments  in  the 
Congress.  The  consuls  In  the  field  were  well 
aware  of  the  contents  of  HJl.  2580  by  the 
time  the  President  af&xed  his  signature  on 
October  S.  The  duty  of  the  Visa  Office  to 
Instruct  and  advlae  the  consular  service  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  new  law  Is  a 
continuing  process,  and  It  wUi  carry  on  for 
many  months  to  come.  The  Department  in 
my  opinion  has  responded  to  the  challenge  of 


'  Address  made  before  the  American  Immi- 
gration and  Citizenship  Conference  at  New 
York.  N.T.,  on  Dec.  7.  /~ 

*Por  remarks  made  by  President  Johnaon 
on  signing  the  bill,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28, 
1965.  p.  060. 


Public  Law  80-336  in  a  very  responsible  and 
creditable  msJiner. 

One  of  our  major  responsibilities  under  the 
new  law,  as  in  the  past.  Is  that  of  controlling 
the  distribution  of  quota  numbers.  The 
process  has  not  been  substantially  changed, 
but  the  dimensions  of  the  task  are  more  ex- 
pansive. Any  discussion  of  the  quota-con- 
trol process  may  seem  unduly  Involved  and 
technical,  but  I  think  there  Is  a  public  In- 
terest In  the  mechanics  of  quota  controL 
There  certainly  are  some  misconceptions 
about  where  the  quota-control  function  is 
centered. 

Actually,  the  determination  Is  made  by  the 
quota-control  unit  In  the  Visa  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
received  monthly  from  some  200  visa  Issuing 
offices  throughout  the  world.  These  reports 
reflect  the  qualified  demand  for  visas  within 
each  of  the  preference  categories  as  well  as 
within  the  nonpreference  category.  It  is  on 
the  basis  of  these  reports  that  the  requested 
numbers  are  allocated,  subject  of  course  to 
the  avallabiUty  of  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  demand  and  subject  to  the  statutory 
ceilings. 

Heretofore,  intending  ImmlgTants  have 
competed  for  the  limited  supply  of  quota 
numbers  within  their  respective  national 
quotas.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  fourth- 
preference  Greek  or  Spanish  registrants  how 
many  fourth-preference  Italians  were  on  the 
waiting  list.  They  were  not  competitors 
prior  to  December  1.  but  they  are  today. 

The  competition  for  the  66,000  visa  num- 
bers constituting  the  immigration  pool  for 
this  fiscal  year  is  now  worldwide.  These 
numbers  will  be  allotted  to  qualified  prefer- 
ence immigrants,  without  regard  to  country 
of  birth,  strictly  In  the  order  In  which  the 
approved  petition  was  filed  wltb  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  In  the  order  In  which  the 
Immigrants  otherwise  qualify  for  a  visa,  pro- 
vided they  cannot  promptly  obtain  an  im- 
migrant visa  under  the  national  quota  to 
which  they  would  normally  be  chargeable. 

In  other  words,  the  filing  date  of  the  peti- 
tion is  not  necessarily  controlling.  The  con- 
■xU  does  not  request  a  visa  number  until  the 
alien  has  qualified  In  all  respects,  and  this 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  how  promptly 
he  assembles  the  supporting  docximent«  and 
forwards  them  to  the  consul. 

During  the  remaining  7  months  of  this 
fiscal  year,  we  will  have  sufficient  numbers  to 
meet  all  qualified  demand  In  the  first  four 
preferences,  and  this  being  so.  priority  dates 
win  not  be  too  important.  But  they  wm  be 
Important  so  far  as  concerns  fifth  preference, 
where  we  anticipate  a  qualified  demand  in 
excess  of  the  available  numbers.  Some 
adjustments  have  had  to  be  made  in  order 
to  make  numbers  available  for  the  sixth  pref- 
erence (labor  In  short  supply)  and  the 
seventh  preference  (refugees).  Otherwise, 
the  first  five  preferences  might  preempt  all 
available  numbers. 

This  win  not  happen  after  July  1.  1968, 
when  the  maximum  authorization  of  170.000 
numbers  could  as  a  practical  matter  be  fuUy 
utilized.  But  as  for  this  fiscal  year,  we  are 
limited  by  the  66,000  numbers  In  the  pool 
plus  the  numbers  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  national  quotas,  and  the  latter 
allotments  have  normally  not  exceeded 
100,000  In  any  one  year.  It  Is  estimated 
that  we  may  not  exceed  150.0(X)  visa  numbers 
for  this  year,  and  yet  the  preference  ceilings 
are  geared  to  the  higher  figure  of  170.000. 
This  explains  why  we  have  had  to  be  realistic 
and  have  reserved  a  portion  of  the  numbers 
for  the  sixth  and  seventh  preferences. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  UB.  consul  abroad, 
his  duUes  certainly  are  not  diminished  by 
_the  passage  of  Public  Law  89-236,  although 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Asla-Paclflc  triangle 
restriction,  he  Is  relieved  of  the  task  of 
determining  the  ancestry  of  Intending  im- 
migrants in  order  to  charge  them  to  the 
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prop«r  Asian  quota.  Tha  eonaul  \a  aarumlng 
n<^w  duties  In  connection  with  the  more 
restrictive  labor  safeguard  which,  with  the 
p^-«s!ble  exception  of  thoae  prtjylalons 
pha^slng  out  the  national  onglns  quotas,  is 
the  most  significant  aspect  ot  the  new  law. 

How  much  additional  workload  will  de- 
volve upon  the  consul  by  reason  of  the  pub- 
lished lists  of  skills  and  occupations  In  short 
supply  or  oversupply  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  It  could  be  very  substantial.  If  the 
aliens  particular  skill  or  occupation  appears 
on  the  short-supply  list  as  complied  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  this  will  constitute  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  certification  and  relieve 
the  applicant  of  the  necessity  of  securing  an 
Individual  clearance.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  Labor's  short-supply  list  does  not  In- 
clude the  applicant's  profession  or  occupa- 
tion, or  where  the  applicant  does  not  cleajrly 
qualify  In  any  profession  or  occupation  on 
the  short-supply  list,  the  responsibility  for 
further  action  wUl  revert  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  In  the  circumstances,  the  consul 
will  suggest  that  the  applicant  seek  an  indi- 
vidual clearance,  or  he  may  request  an  ad- 
visory opinion  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  the  question  of  the  alien's  qualifications. 

The  Department  of  State  will,  of  course, 
cooperate  fully  to  minimize  the  number  of 
Individual  clearances,  but  the  consul's  pri- 
mary responsibility  Is  not  changed  by  the 
new  law.  that  Is,  to  examine  visa  appli- 
cants in  relation  to  grounds  of  ineligibility 
such  as  crimes  Involving  moral  turpitude, 
moral  character,  public  charge,  fraud,  draft 
evasion,  and  security  Responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  labor  safeguard  is  en- 
•.n.we'l   solely  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

MKANING    or    TXaiS    "LABOS" 

In  the  visa  regulations  which  were  pub- 
lished m  the  Pederal  Register  of  November 
30  1965  22  CWR  42.Bl(a)  (14)  ),  we  used  the 
expre's'.on  gainful  employment"  In  Imple- 
menting section  3ia(a)(14)  of  the  act, 
whereas  the  statute  refers  Ux  "aliens  seeking 
CO  enter  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  skilled  or  unskilled  labor"  Ob- 
viously the  executive  branch  cannot  expand 
the  nrieanlng  of  the  statutory  language  The 
more  general  words  "gainful  employment" 
merely  serve  the  purpose  of  Indicating  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  term  "labor." 
When  we  consider  that  members  of  the  pro- 
fessioiis.  aj  well  ss  the  arts  and  sciences,  are 
made  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
certlflc-atioa  under  section  212(8)  (14).  It 
se^nid  quite  apparent  that  the  legislative 
purp-iee  was  to  give  the  term  "labor"  a 
rather  broad  meaning 

In  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  on  September  30.  1963.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  aOrplane  pilots  and  flight 
engineers  perform  "labor"  within  the  pur- 
view o:  section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  It  was  obaenred 
that  not  every  occupation  Involves  "labor." 
I  quote  from  that  opinion:  "No  one  would 
suggest  that  the  work  of  a  college  professor. 
concert  pianist,  doctor,  consulting  engineer, 
OT  corp-.irate  ofllcer.-'for  example,  could  fairly 
be  described  as  labor."  Nonetheless,  I  think 
that  the  '.ata<3r  provisions  of  Public  Law  8&- 
236  cverride  any  such  limited  meaning  of 
the  term  "labor"  as  expressed  In  the  19S3 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Since  the 
third-preference  professionals,  artists,  and 
sclentisu  are  subject  to  the  labor  certlflca- 
uon.  we  could  hardly  contend  that  the  ssime 
individuaaa  are  not  coming  here  to  parfcrm 
labor  when  th?7  apply  for  a  visa  as  a 
W»>Btem  Hemisphere  special  Immigrant  of  aa 
a  nanpreferer.k-<»  irrimiftr  *r. *. 

I-ABOS  SaTEOV  \»C  psovuion 
The  language  of  the  new  Immigration  law. 
If  read  literally  would  subject  every  Don- 
preference  inunigrant  and  every  Weatam 
Hemisphere  special  Immigrant  to  the  8«e- 
retary  of  Labor  s  certification  regmrdleaa  of 
whether  he  or  »he  wuuld  be  employed  In  the 


United  States.  We  are  Indebted  to  Senator 
IBDwaaoj  Kennxdt  of  Maasachusetta  for 
what  I  consider  the  most  helpful  legislative 
history  of  the  entire  debate  on  HJl.  2580. 
In  his  opening  statement,  he  explained  the 
new  labor  safeguard  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  this  provision  was  Included 
In  this  bin  to  further  protect  our  labor  force 
during  periods  of  high  unemployment.  But 
It  was  Included  with  the  Intent  that  It  be 
meaningful  only  where  It  has  some  meaning. 
Section  212(a)  (14)  of  the  act  which  is 
amended  here  relates  only  to  those  aliens 
who  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing skilled  or  unskilled  labor.  Hence  one 
would  not  expect  a  nonpreference  housewife 
to  be  forced  to  seek  a  specific  case  clearance 
from  the  Secretary." 

Also  the  amended  section  312(a)  (14)  ex- 
pressly subjects  third-  and  sixth-preference 
Inunlgrants  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  certi- 
fication. I  have  difficulty  understanding 
why  this  was  necessary. 

The  fact  la  that  third-  and  sixth-prefer- 
ence petitions  are  approved  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this-consultatlon  If  it  is  not  to  determine 
possible  displacement  of  American  workers 
and  adverse  effect  on  American  wages  and 
working  conditions?  Furthermore,  a  sixth- 
preference  petition  cannot  be  approved  ex- 
cept for  labor  in  short  supply,  and  yet  the 
regulations  will  require  the  prospective  em- 
ployer (sixth  preference)  first  to  apply  for 
the  certification  and  then.  If  he  obtains  It. 
file  a  petition  with  the  Immigration  Service, 

The  only  purpose  thus  served  by  the  first 
step  is  to  determine  adverse  effect,  a  fact 
which  could  be  ascertained  in  the  process  of 
approving  the  p>etltion.  In  third-preference 
cases,  I  understand  that  Labor's  certification 
and  the  approval  of  the  petition  will  be 
handled  in  a  single  action.  In  other  words, 
the  procedures  are  more  Involved  for  em- 
ployers who  desire  to  Import  sUUed  or 
unskilled  labor  In  short  supply,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  labor  safeguard  Is  rendered 
even  more  restrictive  by  administrative 
action. 

I  wish  to  make  an  obaervatlon  as  regards 
present  thinking  on  the  matter  of  prear- 
ranged employment  In  the  casee  of  non- 
preference  Inunlgrants  and  Western  Hemi- 
sphere special  immigrants.  The  newly  pub- 
llshsd  regulations  clearly  imply  that  a  spe- 
cific offer  of  employment  will  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  any  certification  under  section 
212(a)  (14)  with  respect  to  these  two  classes 
of  Immigrants.  It  may  be  that  the  Labor 
Department  officials  feel  that  this  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  to  any  favorable  certification. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  never  Imposed  any  such 
requirement  on  immigrants  with  respect  to 
the  public-charge  pH-ovlalons  of  the  law.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  third-preference  profes- 
sional need  no  longer  have  prearranged  em- 
ploym«nt,  and  this  was  done  for  reaaons 
which  are  explained  In  the  sectlon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  which  accompanied  the  admin- 
istration's bill,  S.  500.     I  quote  as  fcrilows: 

"Under  present  law,  skilled  specialists  may 
qualify  for  preferred  status  only  when  a 
petition  requesting  their  services  Is  filed  by 
a  US.  employer.  This  requirement  unduly 
restricts  our  ability  to  attract  thoae  whose 
services  would  substantially  enhance  our 
economy,  cultural  Interests,  and  welfare. 
li<any  of  these  people  have  no  way  ot  con- 
tacting employers  In  the  United  States  in 
order  to  obtain  the  required  employment. 
Kven  If  they  knew  whom  to  contact,  few 
openings  Impcotant  enough  to  attract  such 
blghly  skilled  people  aire  offered  without 
personal  In tw  flews,  and  only  a  few  very 
large  enterprises  or  Institutions  have  repre- 
•mtattves  ateoad  with  hiring  authority. 
Thus  many  such  skilled  spedallsta  cannot 
obtain  ths  empioyment  presently  required 
for  first-preference  status." 


If  the  alien  of  high  education,  excepitlona] 
ability,  or  specialised  experience  had  diffi- 
culty locating  an  employer,  you  can  imagine 
how  much  more  difficult  It  will  be  for  non- 
preference  immigrants  and  Weetem  Hemi- 
sphere special  Immigrants. 

Another  far-reaching  change  effected  by 
the  act  of  October  3,  1065,  Is  the  elimination 
of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle.  This  restrictive 
provision,  designed  to  limit  immigration 
from  Asia,  unquestionably  created  an  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  In  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. Although  the  act  retains  the  national 
quotas  untU  June  30,  1968.  and  provides  that 
the  annual  quote  of  any  quota  area  shall  be 
the  same  quota  which  existed  for  that  area 
on  June  30,  1966,  I  believe  that  the  abcriltion 
of  the  Asla-Paclflc  triangle  implicitly  temU- 
nates  the  Chinese  persons  quota  which  the 
Congress  authorized  in  1943  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  Chinese  immigrants  regardless  of  their 
country  of  birth. 

The  Chinese  persons  quota  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  triangle  philosophy,  and  its 
retention  after  December  1,  1966,  would 
stand  in  contradiction  to  any  assertion  that 
the  last  vestige  of  racial  discrimination  had 
been  stricken  from  our  Immigration  laws. 
Fifty  percent  of  this  quota  was  mortgaged 
to  the  year  2038,  and  this  represented  a 
total  of  2,664  numbers.  These  mortgaged 
numbers  were  canceled  with  the  expiration 
of  the  Chinese  persons  quota  on  December 
1,  196S.  The  quota  of  China,  first  estab- 
lished under  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924, 
will  continue  In  effect  until  June  80,  1968 
Consular  officers  will  henceforth  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  for  determining  the 
ancestry  of  visa  applicants  in  order  to  charge 
them  to  the  proper  Asian  quota,  no  simple 
task  at  best. 

PaOBLKM    or   THX    "ttMLA   TtDK"    NONIMMIGRANT 

As  with  all  major  legislation  effecting 
basic  reforms,  ths  Immigration  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1966,  presents  a  challenge  to  those 
r±iarged  with  the  responsibility  for  Its  ad- 
ministration, but  at  the  same  time  It  poses 
no  insurmountable  problems.  We  anticipate 
that  the  new  labor  restriction  will  tempt 
some  intending  immigrants  to  misrepresent 
their  skills,  or  lack  of  them,  in  order  to  by- 
pass the  noncertiflcation  lists  as  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  If  this  occurs, 
a  serious  question  of  visa  eligibility  will 
arise.  One  of  the  basic  exclusion  provisions 
of  existing  law  bars  aliens  who  willfully  seek 
to  procure  a  visa  by  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  a  material  fact. 

The  criteria  for  determining  materiality 
are  well  established,  but  the  unresolved 
question  is  whether  a  misrepresentation 
made  directly  to  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  attempting  to  obtain  a 
section  212(a)  (14)  certification  will  sup- 
port an  adverse  finding  under  section  312 
(a)  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  This  question  will  IneviUbly  arise 
and  will  require  serious  consideration.  Also 
we  expect  that  the  more  stringent  labor 
safeguard  will  cause  certain  intending  im- 
migrants to  pretend  to  be  temporary  visitors 
and  use  the  nonimmigrant  visa  as  a  means 
of  entering  the  United  States. 

At  a  recent  visa  conference  held  In  London 
one  of  the  consuls  asked  me  how  the  De- 
partment could  successfully  pursue  a  loose 
nonimmigrant  policy  and  a  tight  immigrant 
policy  at  the  same  time.  He  had  in  mind, 
of  course,  our  current  policy  of  waiving  per- 
sonal appearance  and  issuing  nonimmigrant 
visas  by  mall  in  about  70  percent  of  the 
caaas  and  a  policy  of  strictly  enforcing  the 
labor  restriction  In  Immigrant  cases.  We 
recognise  that  this  will  present  a  real 
problem. 

In  tba  past  the  mala  fids  nonimmigrant 
generally  was  one  who  sought  to  circumvent 
quoU  llmlUtlons  by  posing  as  a  temporary 
visitor  or  possibly  a  student.  In  the  future, 
I  suspect,  it  win  be  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
certification  which  he  will  attempt  to  evade. 
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DOW  that  the  quota  situation  has  been  con- 
siderably eased.  This  will  call  for  greater 
vigilance  on  the  i>art  of  the  consular  officer, 
and  where  he  has  reason  to  doubt  the  good 
faith  of  the  nonimmigrant  applicant,  the 
consul's  discretion  to  waive  personal  appear- 
ance will  not  be  exercised.  In  any  event, 
the  mala  fide  nonimmigrant  will  encounter 
the  labor  restriction  in  attempting  to  regu- 
larize his  stattis  In  the  United  States,  but 
this  may  not  deter  him. 

WXSTKSN    RKMtSPHERC    IMMIGRATION 
COMMISSION 

As  to  the  future,  we  look  forward  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commission 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration.  There 
are  incongruities  in  the  law  which  deserve 
attention. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  no  preference 
system;  it  has  no  provision  for  refugees  and 
will  have  no  foreign  state  limitation  if  and 
when  the  120.000  celimg  takes  effect  on  July 
1,  1968.  Moreover,  the  new  labor  restriction 
does  not  apply  equally  to  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Hemispheres.  For  example,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  UJ3.  citizens  who  happened  to 
be  bom  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  ex- 
empt from  the  restriction,  but  their  counter- 
parts In  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  subject 
to  it.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the  adult  sons 
and  daughters  (married  or  unmarried)  of 
U.S.  citizens.  If  born  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, they  do  not  require  a  labor  certifica- 
tion but  do  require  It  If  bom  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Also,  as  regards  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  no  distinction 
Is  made  In  the  law  between  the  skilled  and 
the  unskilled;  between  the  immigrant  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  or  specialized  experience 
and  the  immigrant  who  lacks  ability  and  ex- 
perience in  any  field  of  endeavor. 

If  family  unity  and  needed  skills  are  Im- 
portant In  relation  to  Immigration  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  surely  they  are  no  less 
important  In  relation  to  Immigration  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Perhaps  the  more 
stringent  labor  safeguard  will  compensate 
in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of  preferences  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  because  the  immi- 
grant who  is  educated,  skilled,  or  talented  In 
some  particular  line  of  work  will  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  getting  the  labor  certification. 
It  Is  the  unskilled  worker  In  the  main  who 
will  be  found  among  the  noncertlfled. 

These  are  matters  which  the  Commission 
will  doubtless  consider  in  formulating  Its 
recommendations.  What  Is  emerging,  I  sus- 
pect, is  a  single  Immigration  system  uni- 
formly applied  to  both  hemispheres,  a  sys- 
tem which  places  all  nations  on  equal  foot- 
ing, and  which  distinguishes  In  the  selection 
of  our  prospective  citizens  solely  on  a  basis 
of  individual  merit  and  national  Interest. 


The  Immigration  Act  or  1965 
(Statement  of  James  J.  Hlnee,  Office  of  the 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State,  before 
a  regional  conference  held  In  Detroit  on 
February  28,  1966,  and  sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
the  United  Community  Serrlces  of  Metro- 
politan Detroit) 

I  think  It  Ls  fitting  that  we  meet  today  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  a  discussion  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1965.  History  will  record 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  legislators 
who  formed  the  van^ard  of  a  long  and  con- 
stant struggle  to  achieve  a  more  equitable 
Immigration  law,  but  no  name  will  deserve 
more  acclaim  than  that  of  your  able  and 
thoughtful  Senator  Hart.  When  he  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  September  17,  1965. 
during  the  debate  on  HJl.  2580,  be  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  many  friends  of  the  Im- 
migrant, outside  of  Congress,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully welded  public  opinion  In  support 
of  immigration  reform,  particularly  the 
abolition  of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem which  President  Kennedy  once  described 


as  a  syBtem  without  basis  In  logic  or  reason. 
Senator  Habt  said  on  that  occasion: 

"The  heroes,  Mr.  President,  of  this  long 
and  historic  struggle  to  achieve  the  abolition 
of  the  national  origins  system  of  selectivity, 
are  properly  tens  of  thousands  of  Amerlctou. 
They  have  organized  through  community, 
rellgioiis,  and  fraternal  groups  to  achieve  the 
victory  now  being  consummated  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  these  Americans,  who  in  yean 
past  opened  their  homes,  their  communities, 
their  businesses  to  welcome  the  refugee,  the 
relative,  and  the  homeless  of  the  world. 
These  citizens  conducted  community  con- 
ferences and  urged  their  national  organisa- 
tions to  press  for  immigration  reform.  To- 
day is  their  victory." 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Michigan  Committee  on 
Immigration  was  uppermost  In  Senator 
Hart's  thoughts  when  he  spoke  these  gen- 
erous words. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  been  think- 
ing seriously  about  an  appropriate  subject 
for  discussion  at  this  conference.  There  are 
many  aspects  of  the  new  Immigration  law 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  find  timely  and 
Interesting,  However,  a  recent  article  pub- 
lished In  a  national  magazine  gave  me  an 
Idea.  It  conveyed  the  Impression  that  the 
administration's  Immigration  bill,  S.  5(X>, 
which  the  President  sent  to  Congress  on 
January  13,  1966,  was  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress and  that  HJt.  2680  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  represented  a  com- 
pletely n«w  approach  to  Immigration  reform. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  examine 
each  bill  In  a  general  way,  to  compare  those 
provisions  which  were  common  to  both  bills 
and  to  point  out  the  disparities.  The  follow- 
ing provisions  were  contained  In  the  admin- 
istration's bill,  S.  500,  and  In  H.R.  2680  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 

1.  Repeal  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system; 

2.  Elimination  of  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle 
restriction; 

3.  Nonquota  status  for  Jamaica  and  Trini- 
dad, thus  providing  equal  treatment  for  na- 
tives of  all  Independent  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

4.  Nonquota  status  for  the  parents  of 
U.S.  citizens  (S.  600  stipulated  no  age  limit 
for  the  citizen  relative  whereas  HJt.  2580 
fixed  the  age  limit  at  21  years); 

6.  Elimination  of  the  requirement  of  pre- 
arranged employment  for  professionals  and 
others  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  I.e.,  those  aliens  who  formerly 
comprised   the   first -pre  Terence  class; 

6.  Preference  status  for  labor  In  short 
supply; 

7.  Discretionary  authority  granted  con- 
sular officers  to  require  departure  bonds  In 
visitor  and  student  cases; 

8.  Discretionary  authority  granted  the 
Attorney  General  to  waive  the  tnadmlsslbU- 
Ity  of  certain  aliens  found  excludable  on 
medical  grounds  (S.  500  was  more  Inclusive 
In  this  regard); 

9.  Discretionary  authority  granted  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  reregister  aliens  on 
the  waiting  lists,  and  to  regulate  the  time 
and  manner  of  the  payment  of  visa  fees; 

10.  Elimination  of  "epilepsy",  and  sub- 
stltion  of  "mental  retardation"  for  "feeble- 
mlndednesB"  as  groxmds  of  exclusion; 

11.  Prohibition  on  Issuance  of  quota  visas 
to  Immediate  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens. 

12.  Authority  conferred  on  consular  officers 
to  retrieve  visa  numbers  for  allocation  to 
other  qualified  Immigrants; 

13.  Relief  for  refugees  Included  In  the  per- 
manent law  for  the  first  time  although  the 
manner  of  giving  relief  to  refugees  differed 
considerably  in  each  bill; 

14.  Absence  of  any  numerical  restriction 
on  Immigration  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. (The  120,000  celling  was  added  by 
the  Senate  and  adopted  In  conference.) 


The  two  bills  were  dlaalmllar  la  the  fol- 
lowing major  respects: 

1.  HJt  3680  did  not  Include  the  admlnla- 
tration's  propoaal  to  establish  an  advisory 
Immigration  Board  consisting  of  Members 
of  Congreas  and  other  members  appointed  by 
the  President. 

2.  HJt.  2580  rearranged  the  order  of  the 
preference  classes  giving  priority  to  family 
unity,  added  a  sixth  preference  for  labor  In 
short  supply  and  a  seventh  preference  for 
refugees;  It  also  modified  the  percentage  lim- 
itations on  allocation  of  visas  within  each 
preference  class. 

3.  HJt.  2580  increased  but  retained  a  cell- 
ing on  Immigration  from  colonial  and  other 
dependent  areas.  (S.  500  would  have  re- 
moved this  ceiling  over  a  5-year  period.) 

4.  HH.  2580  restricted  adjustments  of 
status  In  the  United  States  by  denying  the 
benefits  of  section  245  to  all  natives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  H.R.  2580  strengthened  the  labor  safe- 
guard. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  conclude  from  this 
comparative  review  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  two  measures  that  except  for  two  or 
three  proposals  which  would  have  attained 
the  same  objectives  by  different  means,  the 
similarities   outweighed   the   disparities. 

The  principal  reform  contained  in  the 
Immigration  Act  of  October  3,  1965,  con- 
cerned the  national  origins  quot,a  system.  It 
will  be  phased  out  over  the  next  2^4  years. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Department  will  be 
allocating  visa  numbers  from  two  sources, 
namely,  the  national  quotas  which  continue 
In  effect  until  June  30,  1968,  and  the  Immi- 
gration pool  which  consists  of  the  quota 
numbers  unused  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  numbers  In  the  pool  for  this  fiscal 
year  total  about  66,000.  and  they  are  being 
made  available  regardless  of  the  alien's  coun- 
try of  birth,  for  visa  Issuance,  for  adjust- 
ments of  status  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  conditional  entry  of  refugees.  One  of 
the  principal  differences  between  the  quota 
reserve  under  S.  600,  sjad  the  immigration 
pool  under  HH.  2580  is  that  the  numbers 
constituting  the  pool  may  be  used  only  for 
preference  Immigrants  whereas  the  numbers 
In  the  quota  reserve  would  have  been  avail- 
able to  both  preference  and  nonpreference 
Immigrants.  We  had  estimated  that  the 
Immigration  pool  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1966,  would  contain  about  62,000 
numbers,  that  Is,  the  total  quota  numbers 
remaining  unused  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

It  now  appears  that  our  estimate  was  too 
conservative.  Nonpreference  visa  Issuance 
In  previous  years  accounted  for  80  percent  of 
all  quota  Immigrant  visas  issued.  This  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case  In  the  future.  With 
4  months  of  the  fiscal  year  remaining  it  Is 
safe  to  assume  that  all  of  the  65.000  numbers 
In  the  Immigration  pool  will  be  allocated  and 
used  but  as  concerns  the  available  numbers 
under  the  national  quotas  (158,000  In  the 
aggregate),  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  al- 
locations for  this  year,  Incltislve  of  visa  Is- 
suances and  adjustments  In  the  UiUted 
States,  win  be  appreciably  below  last  year's 
total  of  102.892.  The  immigration  pool  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1966.  may 
reach  a  total  of  70,000  numbers,  and  next 
year's  estimated  qualified  demand  In  the 
preference  categories  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
70,000  numbers.  Consequently,  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  these  numbers  In  the  pool  will  not  be 
used.  This  pro6paet-T«ids  some  merit  to 
Congressman  Conte's  biin^hlch  would  give 
nonpreference  immigrants  access  to  the  im- 
migration pool,  but  the  unknown  factor  In 
any  projection  of  nonpreference  qualified 
demand  Is  the  labor  certification.  It  cannot 
be  stated  with  any  certainty  that  all  of  the 
70,000  numbers  would  be  absorbed  IX  non- 
preference  appUcants  are  given  access  to  the 
Immigration  pooL    We  recognize  that  It  Is 
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If    thS    TP!   ■! 
the   s-,a';.-ir,;    « 


the  real  Impact  of  tbe 
tton  and  that  It  takes  time 
:nery  In  motion.  However, 
isa  Isaviance  as  reflected  In 
erlng  the  first  2  months  of 


opteratlon  uiicler  the  new  law  continues,  a 
slgnlflcant  change  In  the  character  of  our 
Immigration  la  forecast.  A  few  examples 
wni  Illustrate  what  the  initial  impact  of  tbe 
atrengtbened  labor  s&fegxtard  has  been: 
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laaaary 
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uw 
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«« 
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es 
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838 
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841 

B68 
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22 

1 
48 

427 
28 
87 

r 

13 

Rotterdam 

Naples 

Palemw 

VIeons     

68 

1.767 

06S 

12 

Wina» 

Moni  Kong. .. 

Muills      

Ml 
4SS 

381 

A  iKisli             

82 

813 

An  analysis  of  these  flgrures  shows  that  at 
those  posts  where  we  had  a  heavy  preference 
backlog  of  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  or  per- 
manent-resident aUens,  such  as  Naples, 
Palenm  Lisbon.  Hong  Kong.  Manila,  and 
Athens  visa  Issuance  for  the  months  of  De- 
cember 1966  and  January  1964  has  shown  a 
.I'ibstantlal  Increase.  These  relatives,  as  you 
know  are  not  subject  to  the  labor  certifica- 
tion. On  tbe  other  hand,  a  substantial  de- 
crease In  visa  Issuance  has  occtirred  at  posts 
such  as  London.  Paris.  Vienna,  Dublin. 
Frankfurt.  Hamburg,  and  Rotterdam,  where 
traditionally  we  have  had  no  preference 
backlogs  in  the  relative  categories,  and  where 
▼Isa  Issuance  In  the  past  has  been  heavily 
nonprefercnce.  It  Is  too  early.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  measure  the  full  Import  of  the  above 
ngures  which  cover  the  first  3  months  of 
operation  under  the  new  law. 

With  the  exception  of  those  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89  238  which  will  ultimately 
abolish  the  national  origins  quota  system.  It 
li»  stenerwlly  agreed  that  the  labor  provision  Is 
the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  new  law. 
We  had  no  Indication  In  the  Department  of 
State  it  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  labor 
SAfeifxiard  which  the  committee  reports  ac- 
conipanj-lng  the  McCarran- Walter  Act  of 
1352  described  as  "adequate."  The  labor 
cortif^.'-at!  s  der  section  3ia(a)(14)  had 
steadily  Increased  in  recent  years.  .Dtuing  the 
perii.xl  from  June  3.  1957.  when  the  first  cer- 
li;V~aUon  i--8ueri  to  May  23.  19*4.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Issued  00  nonagrlcultural  cer- 
tincat'.ons  against  specifically  named  employ- 
ers and  eight  area  certifications.  Twenty- 
four  of  both  types  were  Issued  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1044.  Some  of  these  cer- 
tifications resulted  from  an  administrative 
arrangement  between  the  Department  of 
Stat*  and  the  Department  of  Labor  whereby 
visa  cases  Involving  36  or  more  workers 
destined  to  the  same  employer  In  this  coun- 
try were  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  Inventiffstl- n  Effective  July  1.  1»«3,  we 
instituted  a  special  procedure  with  respect 
to  imnr.iijratlon  from  Mexico  because  of  a 
widespread  practle*  of  falsifying  Job  offers. 
Thi.<     pr'Ked  ire    required    prospective    em- 


ployers of  Mexican  workers  to  submit  tbelr 
job  offers  to  the  US  Employment  Service  for 
approval  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  visa.  Un- 
der this  program  6,740  certifications  barring 
the  entry  of  the  Immigrant  were  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  during  the  period 
from  Jvily  1,  1963,  to  Augtist  1,  1964.  They 
accounted  In  large  measure  for  a  41-i>ercent 
decline  In  Immigration  from  Mexico  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963.  It 
was  for  these  re<Mons  that  we  assumed  the 
labor  safeguard  contained  In  the  1963  act 
was  ftilflUlng  Its  Intended  purpose. 

What  Is  tbe  essential  difference  between 
the  labor  provision  enacted  In  1963  and  the 
more  restrictive  provision  contained  In  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-236?  Prior  to  December  1.  1968, 
the  responsibility  for  taking  the  Initiative  to 
establish  displacement  of  American  workers 
or  adverse  effect  on  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  labor  restriction  had  no  force  in  the 
absence  of  a  certification  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  provisions  of  section  313(a)  (14) 
were  completely  dormant  for  4V^  years  after 
the  McCarran -Walter  Act  came  Into  force. 
The  preamendment  certifications  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  had  the  effect  of  excluding 
any  Intending  Unmlgrant  whom  the  consular 
officer  found  to  be  within  the  scops  of  the 
certification.  Now  under  the  amended  pro- 
visions of  section  ai3(a)  ( 14)  a  labor  certifica- 
tion has  tbe  effect  of  admitting  the  particular 
Immigrant  or  Immigrants  for  whom  It  Is 
granted,  and  the  burden  of  proving  nondls- 
placement  of  American  workers  and  no  ad- 
verse effect  has  been  transferred  to  the  Amer- 
ican employer.  There  are  other  Important 
differences.  The  labor  certifications  under 
the  former  law  were  directed  against  specific 
employers  In  this  country  or  against  desig- 
nated geographical  areas  and  were  issued  on 
a  selective  basis.  They  were.  In  other  words. 
limited  In  scope  as  contrasted  with  the  re- 
cently published  schedule  B  (occupations  In 
oversupply)  which  has  a  nationwide  applica- 
tion. We  appreciate  the  problem  inherent  In 
any  listing  of  the  schedule  B  occupations  on 
an  area-by-area  basis,  since  this  tends  to 
Invite  evasion,  but  the  language  of  section 
aia(a)  (14)  clearly  contemplates  a  determina- 
tion (shortage  of  able,  willing  and  qualified 
workers)  with  respect  to  "the  place  to  which 
the  alien  Is  destined."  Congressman  Pbiokan 
emphasised  this  point  during  the  debate  on 
HJl.  3680  when  he  said  the  following:  "New 
labor  controls  are  established  to  govern  the 
admission  of  all  Inunlgrant  worker  classes. 
These  new  controls  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  an  affirmative  finding  on  an 
Individual  case  basis  that,  with  respect  to  the 
Job  the  Immigrant  worker  Is  to  fill  In  the 
locality  to  which  he  Is  destined,  there  la  no 
able,  willing,  qualified  and  available  Ameri- 
can worker  to  fill  that  Job." 

In  conclusion,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
administrative  officials  who  share  respon- 
sibility for  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
law  have  been  remarkably  flexible  In  their 
construction  and  application  of  the  new 
labor  safeguard.  Particularly  commendable 
was  action  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  In  giving 
a  blanket  certification  for  some  160  Polish 
Immigrants  who,  short  of  possessing  pass- 
ports, bad  qualified  for  visas  In  all  respects 
when  tbe  new  law  came  Into  force.  Equally 
commendable  was  his  ruling  that  Cuban 
parolees  In  the  United  States  are  not  subject 
to  the  labor  certification  when  they  apply 
for  Immigrant  visas  abroad.  A  blanket  cer- 
tification has  been  granted  for  persons  in 
the  service  of  religious  denominations. 
There  Is  general  agreement  that  the  labor 
provision  applies  only  to  the  heeul  of  the 
family  and  not  to  his  spouse  and  children; 
also,  that  It  does  not  apply  to  the  self-em- 
ployed, or  to  those  who  will  not  be  gainfully 
employed  In  this  country.  Doubtless  there 
win  be  other  rulings  of  a  like  nature.  I  think 
they  refiect  a  disposition  on  tbe  part  of  gov- 
ernment  to   be   fair   and    reasonable   u    we 


strive  to  carry  out  tbe  will  of  Oongreas.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  State  In  the  last  3  years  made 
four  appearances  before  the  congressional 
committees  In  support  of  Inunlgratlon  re- 
form. Each  tlnie  he  accented  three  features 
of  the  former  law  which  were  adversely  af- 
fecting our  foreign  relations:  namely,  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  the  Asla- 
Paclfic  trlaBgle  restriction,  and  the  denial 
of  equal  status  to  Immigrants  bom  In  two 
of  our  American  Republics.  These  Irritants 
were  removed  by  the  act  of  October  3,  1965. 
and  this  Is  one  reason  by,  when  we  appraise 
that  act  In  terms  of  all  Its  provisions,  the 
conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  tbe  Immigra- 
tion law  today  Is  Infinitely  more  equitable 
than  at  any  time  In  our  history. 


FEDERAL  IMPACT  FUNDS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  REDUCED 

« 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ,iask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Ocrkain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1950,  after  its  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittees held  hearings  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  Congress  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility to  communities  where  its 
activities  imposed  special  burdens  and 
enacted  Public  Laws  874  and  816.  These 
now  famous  laws  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  maintenance  and  operation 
and  assistance  to  construct  facilities 
needed  because  of  Federal  impact. 

The  rationale  of  this  legislation  is  that 
while  the  Federal  activities  create  addi- 
tional school  enrollments.  Federal  prop- 
erties do  not  contribute  property  tax 
revenues.  Thus,  Public  Laws  874  and 
815  were  designed  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
the  normal  citizen  in  a  community. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
16  years  ago.  the  burden  has  increased 
as  the  cost  of  education  and  the  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  has  increa.sed. 
Though  the  legislation  was  designed  to 
be  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  burden  im- 
posed on  local  communities  has  proved 
to  be  permanent ;  thus,  currently  requir- 
ing legislation  designed  to  adequately 
compensate  for  the  progressive  and  last- 
ing nature  of  this  burden. 

Throughout  its  history,  there  has  been 
and  shall  continue  to  be  a  progressive 
need  for  greater  funds  under  this  legis- 
lation. Since  1952,  the  second  year  of 
its  operation,  entitlements  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  have  increased  from  $45  mil- 
lion to  $283  million  in  1964.  an  annual 
increase  of  16  Va  percent.  Yet.  each 
year  we  are  confronted  with  proposals 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  and 
are  faced  with  the  same  problem ;  an  in- 
adequate law  to  take  care  of  a  highly 
significant  and  progressively  greater 
problem. 

To  recapitulate,  we,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, after  acknowledging  the  exist- 
ence of  the  problem,  enacted  legislation 
to  meet  the  immediate  problem  without 
realizing  its  continuing  and  progressive 
nature  and.  consequently,  we  faced  the 
problem  each  year  without  taking  steps 
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to  alleviate  in  any  way  the  problems  of 
the  future. 

In  November  of  1964  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  conducted  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Federal  assistance  program 
to  federally  impacted  areas  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  request.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  highlight  the 
findings  revealed  in  its  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  June  of 
1965. 

The  study  revealed  that : 

(a)  the  financial  burdens  created  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  project  are  not 
restricted  to  the  project's  Initial  Impact,  but 
are  continuing  burdens:  and  (b)  that  finan- 
cial btu'dens  created  by  Federal  activities 
vary  from  district  to  district. 

It  further  noted  In  Public  Law  874  that 
school  districts  that  just  meet  the  3-per- 
cent requirement — that  is,  3  percent  of 
the  school  enrollment  consists  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  work  and/or  live  at 
Federal  Installations — get  paid  for  all  the 
federally  connected  children  In  their  dis- 
tricts while  those  who  just  fail  to  meet 
the  requirements  get  no  Federal  pay- 
ments. 

With  the  aforementioned  in  mind,  I 
propose  that  this  House  take  into  con- 
sideration the  importance  as  well  as  the 
need  for  refining  the  present  legislation. 
I  advocate  at  this  time,  even  as  vocifer- 
ous voices  have  been  raised  to  reduce 
payments,  that  we  express  our  opposition 
to  such  reductions  and  consider  the  fol- 
lowing revisions :  F^st,  that  the  require- 
ment of  3  percent  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment consist  of  children  whose  parents 
live  and/or  work  at  Federal  installations 
be  lowered  to  1  percent  so  as  to  meet  the 
burden  by  those  communities  that  are 
presently  not  able  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  the  burden  thrust  upon  them  by 
Federal  activities,  and,  second,  that  the 
criteria  for  payments  be  based  on  the  per 
student  cost  of  education  in  that  par- 
ticular district,  thus  allowing  for  the  dis- 
parity between  districts  and  meeting  the 
burden  imposed  on  that  particular  dis- 
trict. Also  on  this  basis  the  districts 
that  spend  more  per  student — and  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  study  by 
the  late  Dr.  Paul  Mort  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
present  Rhode  Island  State  aid  struc- 
ture revealed  a  strong  correlation  be- 
tween moneys  spent  and  quality  of  edu- 
cation— will  receive  more,  thus  encour- 
aging greater  local  spending  and  the 
fostering  of  quality  education. 

By  making  payments  in  this  manner, 
the  Federal  Government  is  paying  for 
the  education  received  by  the  children 
of  its  employees  and  it  will  free  State 
funds  for  education  to  be  used  where 
most  needed.  This  also  will  remove  pay- 
ment inequities  to  local  districts  because 
of  various  plans  of  State  aid  to  educa- 
tion, always  inherent  in  past  payments 
where  State  aid  affected  the  expenditure 
listed  as  "local  contribution  rates." 

Gentlemen.  I  am  frankly  disturbed  to 
see  so  much  money  expended  by  this 
Government  to  help  other  nations  and 
to  provide  a  diversity  and  multitude  of 
nice  programs  for  our  own  folks  and  yet. 
In  a  matter  as  crucial  as  education  and 
one  in  which  a  heavy  burden  is  placed 
upon  local  school  districts  by  the  impact 


of  Federal  activities,  we  speak  of  a  re- 
duction of  funds  and  fall  to  provide  ade- 
quate legislation  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  local  school  districts  because 
of  the  lasting  Impact  of  Federal  activi- 
ties. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  the 
proposed  reductions  would  amount  to 
a  50-percent  cut  from  $3,051,729  to 
$1,546,501,  If  approved,  the  proposed 
changes  would  eliminate  all  payments 
to  nine  Rhode  Island  communities;  com- 
munities that  have  been  burdened,  and 
will  continue  to  be  burdened  by  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  activities — an  impact, 
gentlemen,  that  studies  have  revealed 
to  be  of  a'' lasting  and  not  temiporary 
nature. 

Therefore,  a  reduction  of  funds  to  meet 
this  burden  simply  is  not  justified.  If 
anything,  the  funds  should  be  progres- 
sively increased  as  they  have  in  the  past 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  education  and 
the  expansion  of  our  school  population. 


PERMANENT  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mwk]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  win  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
milk  program  for  all  children  in  our  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  as  part  of 
the  school  lunch  program. 

This  year,  quite  unexpectedly  and  al- 
most unbelievably,  the  administration 
has  recommended  that  the  special  milk 
program  begim  in  1954  be  phased  out  and 
that  milk  only  be  provided  for  those  who 
will  be  tagged  as  needy. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  program  got 
its  beginning  to  help  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  our  surplus  milk,  once  it 
became  part  of  the  school  program 
throughout  the  Nation,  It  was  quickly 
recognized  as  a  great  step  in  the  overall 
improvement  of  the  health  of  our 
children.  v. 

I  believe  that  our  administration  is 
wrong  in  asking  that  this  program  be 
cut  back  to  needy  children  only,  for  now 
not  only  the  utifortunate  poor  benefit 
from  the  consumption  of  milk,  but  all 
children  enjoy  the  same  relative  benefit. 

I  am  also  so  convinced  of  the  great 
value  of  this  program  as  a  health  meas- 
ure that  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  to  be 
tied  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  dairy 
surpluses,  but  ought  to  stand  on  its  own 
as  a  program  which  deserves  our  suppwrt. 
We  have  seen  it  grow  in  importance,  in 
acceptance,  and  in  the  consumption  of 
increasing  amounts  of  milk,  since  its  in- 
ception in  1954.  It  is  a  tested  and 
proven  program,  and  ought  not  be  sacri- 
ficed for  any  reason. 

This  $103  million  program  was  cur- 
tailed this  current  year  to  $100  million 
administratively.  In  next  year's  budget 
proposal,  it  is  reduced  to  the  paltry  sum 
of  $21  million  for  the  entire  country  as 
a  program  only  for  the  needy  children. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  been 
so  successful  that  in  fiscal  1965  between 
24  and  26  million  students  participated 
in  approximately  93,000  schools  across 
the  country.  The  consumption  of  half 
pints  of  milk  is  recorded  as  over  3  bil- 
lion. And  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  only  a  little  over  $100  mil- 
lion. I  believe  it  is  false  economy  to 
remove  this  Federal  support  and  jeof>ar- 
dize  the  continuation  of  this  worthwhile 
program  by  letting  the  child  decide 
whether  he  personally  wants  to  drink 
milk  at  8  cents  cost  to  him,  or  pocket  the 
money  for  an  after  school  bottle  of  car- 
bonated water.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
all  who  have  had  children  what  the 
choice  will  likely  be.  It  is  obviously  not 
a  ctise  of  affluence  dictating  wisdom  in 
the  child. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  that  the  pro- 
gram ought  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  needy  children,  and  that  the  support 
ought  to  be  increased  to  make  possible 
special  programs  for  these  unfortunate 
youngsters,  such  as  the  serving  of  hot 
milk  for  breakfast,  or  milk  with  ceresd, 
and  the  like.  But  because  this  special 
program  is  gaining  emphasis,  it  ought 
not  to  justify  the  discontinuance  of  the 
program  to  all  children.  I  plead  that 
this  Nation  is  mighty  enough  to  do  both. 

Hawsdi's  schoolchildren  have  utilized 
this  special  milk  program  in  fiscal  1965 
by  consuming  5,310,000  half  pints  of 
milk. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  save  this 
program  by  enacting  It  as  a  permanent 
part  of  our  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  that  I  have  placed  before  the 
House  today  will  provide  for  an  expanded 
program  to  cover  the  special  needs  of  the 
poor  children  in  addition  to  the  benefits 
to  all  our  youngsters,  and  will  extend 
coverage  to  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  trust  territories,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  bill  in  Its 
entirety  at  this  point  In  the  Record  for 
the  reference  of  the  Members  of  this 
House: 

HJl.  13630 
A  bin  to  provide  a  permanent  milk  program 
for  children 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Children's  Milk  Act 
of  1966  ". 

LXGISLATFVE     riNDINO 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  tbe  In- 
creased consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  American  children  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  In  order  to  promote  public 
health  and  nutrition. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Act  of  July  1,  1958,  as  amended 
(72  Stat.  276,  74  Stat.  84,  76  Stat.  147,  76 
Stat.  319),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  In  the  public  Interest,  encourage  tbe 
consumption  of  fluid  mUk  by  children  In  the 
TTnlted  States  In  (1)  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  grade  and  under,  (3)  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar 
nonprofit  Institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  uainlng  of  children,  and  (3)  In  programs 
for  children  or  youths  conducted,  under  the 
Econcwnlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  by  non- 
profit associations  or  Institutions.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  "United  States"  means 
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th«  aiXj  8tet«a  and  the  Dlatxlet  of  Columbia, 
the  Coaunooweftltb  of  Puerto  EUeo,  Ou&ra. 
Ainarican  Samoa,  Uie  Virgin  lalanda,  aiul  tbe 
T  rust  Territory  oi  the  Pacl&c  XalaacU. 

3bc.  5.  Ail  aums  appro{irlated  under  thla 
Act,  leaa  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
his  adlmlnlstrative  coats  and  reeervea  and  leaa 
•31.000.000  In  each  fiscal  year  for  allocation 
under  the  next  sentence,  shall  be  allocated 
at  the  earlleet  possible  date  for  the  use  of 
nonprofit  schools,  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions, and  nonprofit  associations  de&lrLng  to 
participate  In  the  program  and  shall  be  used 
to  reimburse  such  nonprofit  schools,  other 
nonprofit  institutions,  and  nonprofit  asao- 
clatlons  for  fluid  milk  served  to  children. 
The  sums  reserred  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  allotment  hereunder  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Secretary  to  nonprofit  schools, 
other  nonprofit  institutions,  and  other  non- 
profit associations,  on  such  basis  as  he  deems 
most  equitable,  to  be  used  to  make  reim- 
bursement for  milk  served  to  needy  children. 
Any  such  allocation,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  the  Secretary  shall  determine  will  not 
be  fully  utlUaed  by  any  such  nonprofit  school, 
other  nonprofit  Institution,  or  nonprofit  as- 
sociation as  then  allocated,  shall  be  reallo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  so  as  to  accomplish 
D..^xlmum  use  of  such  funds. 

S«c.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpoaee  of 
this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
IMB.  not  to  exceed  •176,000.000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  not  to  exceed 
•  101,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1068,  not  to  exceed  •186.000.000;  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  to  ex- 
ceed »191,000,000 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 

1966 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniraoua  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mime]  may 
e.xt«nd  her  remarka  at  this  point  In  the 
RtnjRD  and  inriude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

The;e  was  :;o  objection. 

M."s  MINK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced 
on  March  10  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage calling  for  broad  reforms  In  jury 
selection  and  in  the  overall  administra- 
tion of  justice.  In  his  message.  President 
Johnson  urged  Congress  to  "establish 
unavoidable  requirements  for  nondls- 
crimlnaiory  Jury  selection  in  Federal  and 
State  courts,  and  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  necessary  to  enforce 
those  requirements." 

I  am  In  total  agreement  with  this  rec- 
ormnendatlon  and  with  the  bill,  S.  2923, 
The  CivU  Rights  ProtecUon  Act  of  1966, 
submitted  in  the  Senate  on  February  10, 
1966.  However,  since  the  Senate  bill 
failed  to  recoisrnlze  that  there  are  still 
States  in  thw  country  which  bar  women 
from  jury  duty  and  States  which  exempt 
women  from  such  duty  merely  because 
they  are  women,  I  have  submitted  thla 
bill  with  amendments  to  assure  the 
women  of  it. is,  Nat, on  f-qual  responsibil- 
ity m  the  expcutio:  and  administration 
of  Justice  through  t;..^  ;ury  system. 

My  bill.  .Mr  Speaker,  is  submitted  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  uniformity 
throughout  .\merica  of  the  procedures  to 
be   fo;  Sowed   vn.  the  selection  of  Juries. 


Trial  by  Jury  Is  basic  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  I  believe  that  we  seri- 
ously undermine  our  principle  when  we 
continue  to  allow  tncUvidual  States  the 
right  to  exclude  women  from  Jury  duty. 
It  is  shocking  to  reflect  that  women  have 
been  eligible  to  serve  on  all  Federal  Juries 
only  since  1957,  and  my  bill  is  designed 
to  extend  the  privilege  and  responsibility 
of  such  service  to  women  In  all  of  the 
States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate 
their  support  of  total  nondiscriminatory 
selection  of  Juries  by  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 


OFFICIAL     RESIDENCE     FOR     THE 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
World  War  II,  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  heen  called  upon 
more  and  more  to  perform  duties  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  provide  excellent 
proof  of  the  expanded  role  of  the  ofBce 
of  the  Vice  President. 

No  longer  does  the  Vice  President 
merely  preside  over  Senate  debates.  He 
now  chairs  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  the  Peace  Corps  Ad- 
visory Council,  the  Special  Cabinet  Task 
Force  Travel  U.S.A.,  and  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Opportunity. 

The  Vice  President  is  also  honorary 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; he  is  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  President  he 
helps  coordinate  and  Implement  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  In 
the  areas  of  civil  rights  and  property. 

In  addition,  the  Vice  President  Is  of- 
ten given  highly  Important  diplomatic 
assignments  as  was  the  case  of  President 
Johnson  when  he  was  Vice  President, 
and  as  exemplified  by  recent  assign- 
ments of  Mr.  Humphrey. 

His  increased  stature  presents  new 
problems.  Personal  security,  for  exam- 
ple, becomes  a  greater  necessity.  TTie 
lack  of  an  o£Qcial  residence  designed  for 
the  office  places  the  Vice  President  in 
the  awkward  position  of  selecting  his 
own  home  on  factors  such  as  his  Income 
rather  than  what  is  Ln  the  best  Interest 
of  the  office  and  the  country. 

It  Is  my  strong  feeling,  therefore,  that 
legislation  to  provide  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  is  long 
overdue.  As  our  society  becomes  more 
complex  and  as  our  domestic  and  Inter- 
national problems  multiply,  the  reepon- 
slbUlties  of  this  office  will  In  all  proba- 
bility increase  rather  than  decrease. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Vice  President 
now  performs  so  many  official  functions 
that  reduce  the  President's  burdens  that 


It  is  unfair  to  expect  the  Vice  President 
to  defray  the  costs  of  these  additional 
functions.  ' 

It  Is.  therefore,  my  very  strong  hope 
that  the  House  will  vote  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  this  measure  to  provide  an 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


H.R.  13480,  AMENDING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 
TO  INCLUDE  HEALTH  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans today  are  living  in  an  age  of  para- 
dox: The  paradox  of  advancing  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  yet  being  stymied 
by  the  sudden  New  York  blackout.  The 
paradox  of  being  a  nation  on  wheels  and 
yet  being  short-changed  of  parking 
places.  And  the  paradox  of  creating  new 
technology  and  now  being  physically  de- 
stroyed by  it.  For  the  technology  which 
originally  grew  out  of  our  energy  and 
skill  now  deprives  us  of  the  activity  nec- 
essary for  healthy  physical  development. 

We  have  become  inert  with  our  mod- 
em conveniences  and  have  grown  stale 
with  our  abundance  of  leisure  time.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  more  time  for  walk- 
ing and  keeping  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, but  all  too  often  use  the  time  for 
sitting  and  performing  only  as  a  spec- 
tator. This  led  President  Kennedy  to 
refer  to  us  as  "soft  Americans." 

This  is  why  I  proposed  on  March  10, 
HJl.  13480,  to  eradicate  this  reference 
by  amending  titles  m  and  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  in- 
clude health  Instruction  and  physical 
education.  It  is  unpleasantly  fa- 
miliar, yet  necessary,  to  reiterate 
the  flndmgs  we  have  heard  before. 
Americans  are  not  as  physically  fit  as 
they  were  a  generation  ago,  or  as  fit  as 
the  people  of  other  lands  today.  One- 
third  of  all  American  young  men  are 
Judged  to  be  unfit  for  military  services 
for  health  reasons.  The  life  expectancy 
of  the  American  male  has  not  increased 
significantly  in  the  last  decade.  Men  of 
at  least  26  nations  can  look  forward  to 
longer  life  expectancy  at  age  45  than 
can  American  males.  And  in  at  least  11 
coiontrles.  the  women  age  45  have  more 
remaining  years  than  American  women. 

The  statistics  prove  similar  In  regard 
to  American  youth.  As  recently  as  last 
year,  tests  were  given  to  measure  physi- 
cal fitness  of  pupils  In  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  schools.  Of  those  tested,  about 
one-third  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
level  of  performance.  It  is  shocking  also 
to  learn  that  one-third  to  one-half  of 
American  children  are  overweight.  Since 
the  bad  habits  connected  with  obesity 
begin  early  in  life.  It  is  imperative  to  start 
health  Instmctlon  and  physical  educa- 
tion at  a  young  age. 
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This  can  be  best  accomplished  by 
amending  title  m  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  include  health  in- 
struction and  physical  education  in  the 
list  of  crltlcfd  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
our  Nation's  schools.  However,  I  feel 
that  we  must  be  explicit  in  assigning  the 
area  of  athletic  equipment  to  be  pur- 
chased with  Federal  funds  in  order  to 
avoid  extraneous  supplies  or  uniforms, 
and  80  forth. 

Legislation  has  been  justly  enacted  to 
encourage  the  excellence  of  academic  and 
vocational  eduaction  in  America's 
schools.  The  President's  CouncU  on 
Physical  Fitness  has  attempted  to  sup- 
ply the  gap  made  in  the  realm  of  physical 
education,  but  this  Is  an  area  which  re- 
quires congressional  support  so  that  it 
may  reach  out  to  every  American  school 
system. 

According  to  "A  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent" on  4  years  of  fitness  from  1961  to 
1965,  14  States  did  not  even  have  a  full- 
time  person  in  their  State  education 
agency  to  provide  leadership  In  health 
and  physical  education.  Also,  a  shortage 
of  health  and  physical  education  spe- 
cialists was  particularly  noted  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  many  of  the  physi- 
cal education  teachers  were  Inadequate- 
ly trained.  I  believe  that  many  of  these 
weaknesses  could  be  eliminated  by 
amending  title  XI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  provide  regular 
sessions  or  short-term  instruction  for 
those  now  teaching  or  planning  to  teach 
school  health  and  physical  education. 

President  Johnson  has  so  aptly  said : 

The  fitness  of  our  Nation  for  the  taskf  of 
our  time  can  never  be  greater  than  the  gen- 
eral fitness  of  our  citizens.  A  people  proud 
of  their  collective  heritage  will  take  pride  In 
their  Individual  health. 

I  join  with  President  Johnson  in  his 
observations  and  state  that  we  can  only 
endure  the  tasks  of  our  time  if  we  im- 
prove health  instruction  and  physical  ed- 
ucation. We  will  progress  little  if  we 
make  a  visit  to  suiother  planet  before 
soUIng  our  earthly  problem  of  why  1»4 
million  Americans  miss  work  on  an  av- 
erage day  because  of  illness. 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY— GREEK  BRANCHES 
AND  JEWISH  ROOTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  at  the  midwinter  convocation  at 
the  Temple  Emanu-El  in  Miami  Beach,  I 
had  the  honor  to  hear  an  outstanding 
address  by  Prof.  Bernard  Mandelbaum. 

Dr.  Mandelbaum  is  the  provost  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America, 
m  New  York  City.  Dr.  Mandelbaum's 
address  was  entitled  "The  Flowering  of 
American  Democracy — Greek  Branches 
and  Jewish  Roots." 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted, 

I  place  this  wonderful  lecture  at  this 

point  In  the  Congressional  Record  : 

The  Flowkumo  or  Aickucan  Dsmockact— 

Oeexk  Branches  and  Jewish  Roots 

(By  Dr.  Bernard  Mandelbaum) 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Chancellor  Plnkelsteln. 
Vice  Chancellor  Arzt,  Dr.  Lehrman,  Mr. 
Samuel  Prledland,  Mrs.  Priedland,  colleagues, 
honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
simplest  of  everyday  experiences  convey  the 
profoundest  of  Insights.  For  example,  the 
framework  of  this  lecture  is  Illustrated  by  a 
young  boy  who  came  Into  a  store,  and  hurried 
to  the  phone  booth.  In  his  haste  he  left  the 
door  open  and  the  store  owner  overheard  the 
following:  "Is  that  job  you  advertised  a  week 
ago  still  open?  Oh,  It  Is  filled.  Well,  are 
you  satisfied  with  the  boy's  work?  Oh,  you 
are.  Well,  thank  you."  When  he  exited 
from  the  booth,  the  owner  said,  "I  could  not 
help  overhear  your  conversation,  and  young 
man,  with  your  determination,  you  don't 
have  to  worry;  you  will  get  a  job."  The  boy 
answered,  "Oh.  I  have  sir;  as  a  matter  fact  I 
have  that  job."  Then  "Why  did  you  call?" 
"Well,"  said  the  lad,  "I  was  Jiut  checking  up 
on  myself." 

In  the  same  way.  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon seek  to  check  on  ourselves,  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  free  men,  seeking  a  world  of  peaoe 
and  plenty,  for  all  mankind. 

We  turn  the  pages  of  history  to  find  some 
guidance  and  strength.  There  Is  a  funda- 
mental Issue  that  underlies  todays  tensions 
between  nations  and  the  problems  within  our 
own  American  borders:  What  hope  Is  there 
that  freedom — the  way  of  life  Identified  with 
America  and  the  West — will  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men? 

The  record  of  history  la  not  always  en- 
couraging. Consider  the  time  and  place  de- 
scribed in  the  following: 

"Our  Constitution  favors  the  many  Insteaxl 
of  the  few;  this  Is  why  It  Is  called  a  democ- 
racy. If  we  look  to  the  laws,  they  afford 
equal  justice  to  all  In  their  private  differ- 
ences: If  to  social  standing,  advancement  In 
public  life  falls  to  reputation  for  capacity. 
If  we  turn  to  otir  military  policy,  there  also 
we  differ  from  our  antagonista  •  •  •  never 
to  exclude  foreigners  from  any  c^portunlty, 
although  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  may  occa- 
sionally profit  by  our  liberality.  Instead  of 
looking  on  discussion  as  a  stumbling  block 
In  the  way  of  action,  we  think  It  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  wise  action."  > 

Is  this  the  United  States  of  America — in 
our  time — at  any  time?  The  words  are  those 
of  the  Athenian  statesman,  Pericles,  who 
lived  2,300  years  ago.  It  Is  his  description  of 
the  glory  that  was  Athenian  Greece.  The 
briefest  reflection  on  the  tyranny  and  tur- 
moil, the  inhumanity  and  strife,  that  fill  the 
pages  of  world  history  since  that  time  must 
give  us  great  pause.  If  there  was  such  a  vis- 
ion— If  not  the  reality — of  man  and  society 
BO  long  ago,  why  has  there  been  no  greater 
progress  toward  Its  fulfillment?  If  Greek 
thought  and  life,  the  powerful  world  Influ- 
ence In  Its  time,  could  not  advance  the  dem- 
ocratic society,  why  assume  that  we.  In  our 
time,  win  do  any  better  for  ourselves  and  for 
generations  to  come?  Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  state  described  by  Perlclee  and 
the  American  Ideal  that  can  give  us  reason 
to  hope  that  what  the  free  society  seeks  for 
Itself  today  has  some  promise  of  realization? 

Thucydldes'  history  of  Greece,  and  Greek 
philosophy  generally,  reveal  the  powerful 
currents  of  thought  ttuit  shi^>ed  ancient 
Athens.  In  Pericles'  day  there  was  a  cold 
war  between  the  sea  power,  Athens,  and  the 
land  power,  Sparta.  Between  these  compet- 
ing empires  was   the  little  island  of  Meloa, 


which  wished  to  preserve  Its  neutrality  In  the 
struggle.  The  democratic  progressive  Athens 
answered  the  appeals  of  Melos  In  these 
words; 

"Right,  as  the  world  goes.  Is  only  In  ques- 
tion between  equals  In  power,  while  the 
strong  do  what  they  can  and  the  weak  suffer 
what  they  must."  ■ 

Athens  attacked  Meloe.  The  description  ctf 
what  Athens  did  to  Melos  may  have  shocked 
past  generations.  However,  we  in  our  time 
have  but  to  recall  the  Nazi  flends'  massacre 
of  men,  women,  sfed  children  In  the  little  city 
otf  Udlce,  and  we  have  ancient  Meloe  before 
our  eyes. 

This  brutality  of  the  Athenians  was  possi- 
ble because  of  seeds  of  thought  deeply  Im- 
bedded In  Greek  soli.  The  noble  sentiments 
of  a  Pericles  could  not  raise  the  behavior  of 
the  Athenian  state  above  a  morality  that  was 
nourished  by  a  concept  of  man  and  society 
that  had  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction. 

Indeed  the  facade  of  democratic  political 
structures  as  described  by  Pericles  could  not 
t>e  Inyjroved  upon.  Democratic  institutions 
adorned  Athenian  society.  However,  Just  as 
a  building's  strength,  security,  and  longevity 
depend  upon  Its  unseen  foundations  rather 
than  Its  visible  superstructure,  so  the 
permanence  and  Influence  of  the  atructure  of 
a  society  ultimately  depends  upon  Its  deep- 
rooted  commitments.  The  Ideas  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  It  Is  founded — rather  than 
its  extermil  forms. 

Greek  life,  at  Its  beet,  was  elevated  by  the 
philosophy  of  a  Plato  and  an  Aristotle.  Their 
use  ot  recwon  to  probe  the  meaning  of  truth, 
justice,  the  good  society,  yielded  a  literature 
and  a  method  of  Inquiry  that  helped  shape 
the  Western  World.  However,  they  built  their 
structures  on  foundations  of  sand.  For  at 
the  base  of  what  they  taught  was  a  view  of 
man  and  God  and  freedom  that  doomed  all 
that  rose  above  It. 

Consider  this  view  of  man.  According  to 
Plato:  "Some  are  by  natiu-e  free  and  others 
slaves,"  "man  Is  a  troublesome  animal  •  •  • 
a  troublesome  piece  of  goods."  According  to 
Aristotle;  "Man  Is  by  nature,  and  In  all  ways 
superior  to  woman."  (I  Just  saw  half  the 
audience  Jump.) 

Consider  this  view  of  God  (for  the  Greeks, 
the  power  In  the  world  greater  than  man ) , 
according  to  Solon,  "The  pKJwer  above  Is  full 
of  jealously  and  fond  of  troubling  our  lot." 

Conalder  this  view  ot  justice,  as  reported 
by  Thucydldes  and  Thrasymachus ;  "It  Is 
nothing  else  than  the  Interest  of  the 
stronger." 

I  submit  then  that  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  Perlclean  Ideal  of  Greek  democracy  to 
forge  a  permanent,  new  pattern  in  society 
may  be  discovered  in  a  maxim  of  the  rabbis 
In  the  "Etlilcs  of  the  Fathers."*  Greek 
democracy  was  like  a  "tree  whose  branches 
are  many,  but  whoee  roots  are  new;  the  wind 
comes  and  plucks  It  up  and  overturns  It  upon 
Its  face."  The  winds  of  temptation — empire 
building,  accumulating  power,  self-seeking — 
are  strong  In  human  history.  To  resist  them 
a  nation  requires  more  than  the  branches, 
the  exterior  of  democratic  forms;  to  resist 
them  a  nation  must  be  deeply  rooted  in  a  be- 
lief In  man,  in  God,  and  In  the  promise  of 
society. 

The  contention  of  this*  analysis  Is  that 
American  democracy  Is  unique  In  human  his- 
tory. It  Is  like  a  tree  whoee  branches — whoee 
external  Image — are  not  always  the  best  or 
the  most  numerous,  but  whoee  roots  are 
many  and  deep. 

For  basic  to  the  Ideology  of  tills  New  World 
democracy  Is  an  Old  World  view  of  man  and 
his  universe  that  has  biblical  roots  and  that 
is  planted  In  the  rich  soil  of  faith  in  God  and 
hope  for  man.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  b« 
self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 


1  "The  History  of  tbe  Peloponneelan  War," 
Thucydldes. 
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One  bundTMl  and  eighty-nine  years,  ilnce 
1770,  U  a  brief  paragraph  In  the  6,000  year* 
of  recorded  history,  yet  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica, with  all  Its  dlfflcultlea.  frustratlona,  and 
dl8spp<jlntr[^ent«,  U  unlqtie  In  Ita  achleve- 
merr  and  " -("n  more  In  Its  promise.  The 
democratic  purpose  ot  this  country  Is  an 
Imasr'.nativ?  pxtemal  atructure  with  a  solid 
fousidatton.  a  vision  for  the  future  derlTed 
fn:m  tne  wisdom  of  an  ancient  Hebraic  herl- 
ta.«r?  -1  pri  <rram  for  manJclnd  as  whole  with 
rt  !  r  )fr;'  r.  ;  r-epect  and  endless  concern  for 
f\r".  nari  *  man.  and  child.  The  Ameri- 
can idi^H.  '.r.A'  -an  endure  and  serve  as  a  basis 
for  -hp  »  :  =.-  -lety.  Is  not  articulated  neces- 
sari.y  ::.  me  'letails  of  our  particular  form  of 
g^jvfrnme.n:  •?  jt  In  the  Ideas  and  beliefs  on 
w;;;;fi  this  country  is  fovinded.* 

F  Aindaiions.  too.  are  made  up  of  sereral 
■  <•!•  rr  m  that  which  la  hidden  under- 
^'  J  .r.a  •  the  part  Just  visible  above  the 
sur'ac«  on  the  surface  of  the  American 
foundation  Is  a  ooocept  of  human  society 
involving  two  seemingly  paradoxical  ele- 
ments— diversity  and  unity.  Maturing  be- 
yond the  late  19th  and  early  aoth  century 
Ideal  of  this  land  as  a  melting  pot  that  dis- 
solves differences  o*  culture  and  background, 
we  now  view  the  pluralism  of  our  society  as 
one  of  Its  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
Actually,  it  is  a  wholesome  acceptance  of  a 
feature  of  America  from  colonial  times,  of 
Quakers,  Anglicans.  Puritans,  Jews,  Negro, 
and  white.     Samuel  Eliot  Morlson  records: 

There  werf  already  enough  Irish  In  New 
Tork  In  17«  to  cetobrate  St.  Patrtck'e  Day, 
enough  Jews  to  maintain  a  synagogue, 
enough  Scou  to  support  a  Presbyterian 
-iT:rrh.  enough  Germans  to  maintain  four 
s'v.if*   In    their   language."* 

ir  •'H,;  AleiU  de  Tocquevllle,  a  student  of 
A.-'    r-H;     lemocracy  observed: 

The  sects  that  exist  In  the  United  States 
are  Innumerable.  They  all  dlfTer  In  respect 
to  worship  which  is  due  to  the  Creator;  but 
all  agree  tn  respect  to  the  duties  which  are 
due  from  man  to  man."* 

TTie  subsequent  history  of  Immigration  to 
these  shores  enriched  the  diversity  of  popu- 
lation.   As  Louis  Adamlc  reported  in  1938: 

'•Within  Its  population  of  slightly  less  than 
130  minion,  the  United  States  has  today 
over  30  million  citizens — the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  young  cltlcens — who  or* 
the  Amoican-born  children  of  inunigrant 
parents  of  various  natlonaJlUes:  Oerman, 
Italian.  Polish,  Czech.  Slovak,  Servian, 
Croatian.  Slovenian,  Bulgarian,  Jewish  Rus- 
sian. Carpatho-Husslan.  Ukrainian,  Lithu- 
anian. Finnish.  Hungarian,  Norwegian.  Swed- 
ish, Danish.  Dutch.  Prench,  Flemlah.  Spanish, 
Portuguese.  Rumanian.  Armenian.  Syrian! 
Lett.  Albanian.  Greek.  Turkish,  and  of 
cotirse,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish."' 

Morlson  again  points  to  the  amaaing  para- 
dox, and  meet  promising  feature  of  American 
hlsUM-y :  that  this  diversity  was  paralleled  by 
a  growing  imity.  Colonial  America  of  1763 
consisted  of  13  separate  British  colonies,  with 
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'In  Democracy  In  AmeHca,"  AlezU  de 
Tocquevllle  writes:  "I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  that  we  ought  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample "f  rhe  American  democracy  and  copy 
the  n— an«  that  It  has  employed  to  attain 
this  "rKl  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  If  we 
do  not  succeed  In  gradually  introducing 
democratic  InstltuUons  Into  Prance,  if  we 
despair  of  Imparting  to  aU  the  dtlsens  those 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  flrst  prepare 
them  for  freedom  and  afterwards  allow  than 
to  enjoy  It.  there  will  be  no  Independence  at 
all.  either  for  the  middle  clasaee  or  for  the 
noWUtv  for  the  poor  or  for  the  rich,  but  an 
equal  tv-mrinv   >ver  s  '.  '• 

The  Oxford  Hsv  ry  of  the  Afflerlcan  Peo- 

.■■  ■'      "•■'•■:  >■'     '.  Morlson. 

?'  r  <     r  .    ..-  note  4  above. 
'    My  America."  Louis  Adamlc. 


tensions  between  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  with  immi- 
gration from  New  England  and  the  middle 
colonies  to  the  southern  colonies.  The  De- 
claration of  Independence  ot  these  ccHonies 
in  1778  was  the  ftrat  major  etep,  but  only 
the  flrst,  in  the  uniting  ot  States.  The  ex- 
pandli^  frontier  reached  out.  uniting  a  na- 
tion beyond  the  Missouri  River  and  finally 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountain,  to  the  west 
coast.*  Economically  and  politically  there 
was  a  hard  fought  but  steady  forging  of  the 
United  States  of  America — one  land,  one  na- 
tion, but  with  a  many  faceted,  multicolored 
diversity. 

In  fact,  then,  the  history  ct  this  country 
is  a  microcosm  of  hunsan  society;  one  world, 
with  diverse  nationalities,  cultures  and  re- 
ligions. This  view  of  the  diversity  within 
the  unity  of  society  traces  back  to  a  concept 
of  creation.  The  rabbis  tettch  in  the  trac- 
tate of  Sanhedrin : 

"For  this  reason  was  man  created 
alone  •  •  •  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of  the 
Holy  One.  blessed  be  He.  For  If  a  man 
strikes  many  coins  from  one  mould,  they  all 
resemble  one  another,  but  the  supreme  King 
of  Kings,  the  Holy  One,  bleased  be  He, 
fashioned  every  man  in  the  stamp  of  the 
first  outn,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  rMembles 
his  fellowman."  * 

Men  have  a  common  dignity;  they  are 
fashioned  in  the  same  mould.  Yet  each 
man  has  his  precious  individuality.  Such 
unity  and  diversity  Is  true  of  everything 
from  blades  of  grass  to  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Diversity,  a  basic  feature  of  the 
world,  expresses  itself  in  the  pluralism  of 
American  life.  Living  with  it.  appreciating 
It,  building  with  It  is  not  only  the  unique 
strength  of  this  land,  but  also  the  source  of 
its  ultimate  influence  on  world  civilization. 
Diversity  within  unity,  or  pluralism.  Is  the 
visible  part  of  the  foundation  of  American 
society  and  derives  strength  from  its  roots 
In  a  concept  of  creation.  It  la  supported 
by  a  deeper  layer  of  truth — a  concept  of  man 
and  his  possibilities.  What  is  commonly 
labeled  as  "American  optimism."  an^^  some- 
times caricatured  as  the  "get-up-and-go" 
mentality,  has  Its  source  in  a  profounder 
reality  of  the  American  mind.  The  earliest 
17th  century  PUgrlnu.  the  18th  century 
pioneers  of  the  West,  the  most  recent  immi- 
grants to  these  shores,  have  all  been  moti- 
vated by  the  conviction  of  the  biblical  view 
of  man  and  life :  "1  have  set  before  thee  life 
and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse: 
therefore  choose  life,  that  thou  mayest  live, 
thou  and  thy  seed."  '• 

The  United  States  of  America  have  been 
synonymous  with  "choose  life,"  new  life,  a 
new  beginning — materially,  Intellectually, 
spiritually.  The  bibUcal  view  of  man  that  U 
spelled  out  by  the  rabbis  in  classical  Judaism 
in  the  details  of  life  and  law  also  permeates 
the  American  ethos.  In  an  unpublished 
manuscript  of  a  revised  study  of  the  Phari- 
sees by  Dr.  FlnkeUtein,  the  following  sum- 
mary of  rabbinic  thought  expresses  the  na- 
ture of  man  as  viewed  in  this  land: 

"The  purposes  of  creation  is  the  emergence 
of  man  as  creator.  It  stresses  man's  InlUa- 
tlve,  rather  than  his  obedience.  Unlike  the 
physical  universe,  the  moral  one  U  subject 
not  only  to  discovery  but  also  to  creation. 
Judgment  and  discrimination,  vital  to  effec- 
tive and  creative  decisionmaking,  are  avail- 
able  in  large  measure  to  all."  " 

"Judgment  and  discrimination,  vital  to 
effective  and  creative  decisionmaking,  are 
available  In  large  measure  to  all  •  •  •"  this 
has  been  the  underlying  faith  in  our  com- 

•9ee  note  5. 

■Mlahnah  Sanh-Hlrln.  ch.  IV. 
"  Deuteronomy  30:  19. 
"UnpabUahad    p«pw    oo    tti*    PbarlseM, 
Louis  FInkelsteln. 


mltment  to  the  power  of  man  to  grow  and 
improve  his  own  values  and  behavior,  to 
every  man's  role  In  shaping  the  destiny  of 
our  Nation. 

In  life.  Blgniflcant  change  is  never  quick 
or  easy.  Thus  it  was  that  only  SO  years  after 
the  founding  of  this  Nation  did  equal  rights 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  took  a 
Civil  War  to  do  it.  It  la  taking  a  hundred 
years  and  more  to  make  the  law  into  a  reality 
of  life.  However,  there  is  movement  for. 
ward  because  the  underlying  faith  in  equal 
rlghte  of  all  men — regardless  of  creed  or 
color — is  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  struc- 
ture of  American  democracy.  In  BibUcal  and 
Rabbinic  Judaism  there  was  continuous  de- 
velopment of  laws  to  weaken  and  ultimately 
eliminate  the  practices  of  slavery  which  were 
common  at  that  time.  Tet  in  the  700  years 
of  ancient  Greek  hegemony  (from  the  fifth 
century  B.C.E.  to  the  fourth  century  C.E.; 
Including  the  Raman  culture,  which  was 
basically  Hellenistic)  there  was  no  elimina- 
tion of  slavery  because  Greek  thought  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  fact  of  nature;  the  rights  of 
women  were  seriously  limited  because 
women  were  viewed  as  basically  inferior; 
exploitation  of  people  In  another  part  of  the 
world  or  In  one's  own  society  was  possible 
because  there  was  no  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  life. 

Another  attempt  at  a  brief  summation  of 
systems  of  thought,  patterns  of  culture,  and 
trends  in  history  suffers  from  overslmpUfl- 
catlon.  Many  of  the  finest  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can culture — art,  letters,  science — derive  di- 
rectly from  Greek  influence  on  the  Western 
mind.  American  thought  and  life,  with  their 
biblical  roots  have  been  darkened  at  times 
by  provincialism  and  superstition.  However. 
In  terms  of  underlying  commitments  and 
what  a  contemporary  rabbinic  scholar.  Prof, 
Max  Kadushln,  calls  emphatic  trends,  the 
prlnclprtil  roots  of  American  society  are  nour- 
ished by  ideas  that  account  for  the  unique- 
ness of  American  history  and  give  promise 
ot  its  moral  influence  in  the  future. 

In  wimmary,  therefore,  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Greek  society,  and  history  gen- 
erally. Instructs  us  In  a  fundamental  truth. 
The  posture  and  purpose  of  a  nation  are 
determined  by  the  power  of  ideas  that  are 
continually  active;  in  the  words  of  Emerson, 
"even  when  men  are  sleeping."  When 
slavery,  the  rule  of  force,  or  materialism  are 
the  foundation  of  a  society  its  destiny  Is 
ultimate  collapse.  When  the  rlghu  of  all 
men.  Justice  and  the  sanctity  of  life  are  the 
foundation  of  a  society  its  destiny  Is  as 
permanent  as  the  world  created  by  God. 

There  is  a  delightful  story  In  Jewish  folk- 
lore which  Illustrates  this  hidden  power  of 
an  idea  and  shapes  the  world.  The  rabbis 
tell  us  that  the  righteous  will  be  rewarded 
in  the  world  to  come  with  the  opportunity 
to  study  continuously  with  the  Almighty. 
(Indeed,  it  may  explain  why  some  people 
aren't  working  too  hard  to  get  there.) 

In  this  world,  too,  then,  the  study  of  God's 
word,  the  Torah.  is  a  primary  value.  All  of 
Jewish  religious  life,  the  legend  tells  us.  Is 
dependent  on  the  example  of  a  famous 
"masmich"  in  Poland,  a  saint,  who  studies 
continuously  30  and  23  hours  a  day.  How  so? 
Well,  the  "masmich"  studies  22  hours  a  day. 
The  rabbi  sees  the  "masmich"  studying  23 
hoius  and  says  to  himself:  "Well,  if  he 
studies  23  botirs  daily,  then  I  must  study  at 
least  11  hours  a  day."  The  cantor  sees  this 
and  says,  "WeU,  the  rabbi  studies  11  hours  a 
day.  then  I  must  study  at  least  6  hours" 
The  principal  of  the  school  sees  this  and  be 
says:  "Then  I  must  study  3  hours  a  day." 
The  president  of  the  synagogue  in  Poland. 
sees  this  and  be  says:  "I  must  study  at  least 
1  botir  a  day  •  •  •"  and  the  legend  con- 
cladee,  "you  know  the  Jews  In  Parts  who 
attend    the   synagogus    only   three   times   a 
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year — It  Is  only  because  of  the  influence  of 
the  'masmich'  In  Poland," 

The  power  of  ideas  permeate  the  world 
almost  as  if  they  flow  in  tb«  hidden  recesses 
of  the  earth  and  the  unseen  ctirrents  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Indeed  the  hope  that  all  men — the  world 
over — can  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  Is  strengthened  by  the  Ideas,  the 
spiritual  roots  of  American  cl\-llization  which 
give  it  nourishment.  America  has  the  re- 
sources to  sustain  Itself,  to  mrvlve  the  winds 
of  adversity,  and  to  lead.  It  must  be  a  lead- 
ership of  example,  understanding,  and  com- 
passion. This  kind  of  leadenhlp  Is  Itself  one 
of  the  outgrowths  of  the  Ideas  which  have 
shaped  America.  The  Importance  of  this 
leadership  for  the  future  of  man  was  antici- 
pated with  rare  prescience  by  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle  in  1840  when  he  wrote: 

"The  question  here  discussed  Is  Interesting 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
whole  world;  It  concerns,  not  a  nation  only, 
but  all  mankind.  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
many  worthy  persons  at  tbe  present  time 
who  ape  so  tired  of  liberty  as  to  be  glad  to 
repose  far  from  Its  storms.  They  Judge  of 
absolute  power  of  the  despotism  of  one  man 
by  what  it  has  been  and  not  by  what  It  might 
become  In  our  time."  " 

This  warning  of  the  dangers  of  despotism 
was  written  In  the  1840'b,  before  the  world 
knew  of  a  Hitler,  a  Stalin,  a  Mao,  and  their 
modern  societies  built  on  those  Ideas  of  an- 
cient Greece  which  were  primitive — slavery, 
the  rule  of  force  and  materialism. 

The  alternative — the  hope  of  mankind — 
is  the  dream  of  America  which  is  built  on 
the  Biblical  and  Rabbinic  Ideas  of  human 
equality.  Justice,  and  peace.  In  our  day.  this 
dream  of  America  was  projected  as  a  goal  of 
the  IMO's.  But  in  mysterious  ways  known 
only  to  God,  the  words  with  which  I  con- 
clude have  become  a  classic  expression  of 
the  dream  of  all  mankind. 

"The  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  which 
our  forebears  fought  are  still  at  issue  around 
the  globe — the  beliefs  that  the  rights  of  man 
come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state, 
but  from  the  hand  of  God. 

"We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the 
heirs  of  that  flrst  revolution.  Let  the  word 
go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans — bom  in 
this  century,  tempered  by  war.  disciplined 
by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  an- 
cient heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness  or 
permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  htiman 
rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been 
committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed 
today  at  home,  and  around  the  world. 

"Whether  you  are  citizens  of  America  or 
citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  the  same 
high  standards  of  strength  and  sacrifice 
which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good  conscience 
our  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final 
Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead 
the  land  we  love,  asking  ms  blessing  and 
His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth 
Qod's  work  must  truly  be  our  own."  " 
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MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND  THEIR 

DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

"  "Democracy  In  America." 
"Inaugural   address.   Jan.  30,   1961,   John 
"tzgerald  Kennedy. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
trodudnjr  legislation  today  which  I  hope 
will  solve  the  problem  of  insuffldent 
medical  care  for  retired  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents. 

Beginning  in  1960,  large  numbers  of 
military  personnel  who  began  their  mili- 
tary careers  prior  to,  and  during  World 
War  n  became  eligible  for  retirement  by 
virtue  of  completing  20  years  or  more  of 
active  military  service.  The  Impact  of 
these  large-scale  milltaxy  requirements 
is,  I  am  sure,  of  great  concern  in  many 
areas.  The  need  for  a  long-range  solu- 
tion became  more  urgent  when  in  Sep- 
tember 1962  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  that  pending  the  developH 
ment  of  an  overall  solution  to  the  retired 
problem,  no  beds  or  other  inpatient  fa- 
cilities for  retired  members  or  their  de- 
pendents would  be  programed  in  new 
military  construction. 

The  enactment  of  the  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  Act  in  1956  gave  specific 
statutory  basis  for  the  "space  available" 
medical  care  which  the  military  services 
had  been  providing  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  moral  obligation  to  servicemen  who 
had  been  advised  that  this  was  one  of  the 
fringe  benefits  available  to  them  for  re- 
maining in  active  service.  This  was  one 
of  the  methods  of  enticing  men  into  re- 
maining in  service  until  retirement.  We 
are  now  told,  however,  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  fterlod  when  traditional  and 
promised  ijiIHtary  benefits  will  no  longer 
be  provided  in  military  medical  facilities. 
The  siz^  of  our  military  retiree  popu- 
lation Is  rapidly  increasing  and  has 
doubled  in  the  last  4  years  and  will  again 
double  by  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  fiscal  year  1960  the  retired  military 
population  of  275,000  increased  to  475,000 
and  will  go  to  840.000  by  fiscal  year  1971. 
Retired  dependent  population  now  is 
over  1  million  and  will  be  2.3  million  by 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  total  retired  military  population 
by  1971  will  be  over  3  million  and  over 
4  million  in  1980. 

The  limited  medical  service  that  is  now 
being  provided  in  certain  areas  will 
rapidly  diminish.  Retirement  records 
reflect  that  of  all  service  retirees,  22  per- 
cent have  located  In  southern  California. 
I  know  that  in  my  district  there  is  a 
shortage  of  personnel  especially  as  far 
as  the  outpatient  clinic  or  March  Air 
Force  Base  near  Riverside,  Calif. 

The  Los  Angeles  through  Palm  Springs 
area  Is  serviced  by  the  150-bed  facility 
at  March  Air  Force  Base  where  retirees 
and  their  dependents  can  be  hospitalized. 
This  hospital  services  a  retiree  popula- 
tion area  equivalent  to,  the  entire  State 
of  Florida. 

The  retired  (mint  arv' population  In  the 
area  is  doublfngpy/ry  3 '^2  to  4  years. 
At  the  old  Marcn  Air  Force  Base  Hos- 
pital facility  there  was  an  average  dally 
patient  load  of  about  100  Inpatients.  In 
the  new  hospital,  there  are  about  145,  a 
50-percent  increase.  In  1964,  29  percent 
of  the  average  dally  patient  load  were 
retired  families.  In  1965 — January 
through  October— 35  percent  of  the 
average  daily  patient  load  were  retired 
families.  The  total  effort  expended  by 
the  medical  staff  at  the  March  Air  Force 
Base  Hospital  on  retired  families  is  60 
to  75  percent. 


Our  ctMnmltment  in  southeast  Asia 
has  taken  a  large  percentage  of  our  mili- 
tary resources.  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  plans  to  draft  a 
great  many  more  physicians.  These 
physicians  will  not  be  used  to  care  for 
retired  military  personnel.  More  and 
more  active  duty  personnel  are  being 
sent  overseas  while  their  dependents  re- 
main at  home.  Care  of  retired  military 
families  is  continuing  but  at  a  decreas- 
ing rate.  The  volume  of  retired  person- 
nel is  60  large  in  southern  California 
that  if  the  military  medical  personnel 
devoted  all  of  their  time  to  care  for  them, 
there  would  stUl  be  a  shortage  of  staff! 
facilities,  and  funds  to  do  an  adequate 
Job. 

There  is  a  strong  moral  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  continue 
to  provide  medical  care  by  some  means 
for  the  retired  military  population  and 
their  dependents. 

There  have  been  stated  and  Implied 
promises  of  medical  care  following  re- 
tirement as  a  standard  part  of  personnel 
recruitment  and  retention  efforts. 

I  feel  that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  guarantee  retirees  and  their 
dependents  medical  care  In  civilian  fa- 
cilities if  military  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able. The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  be 
given  discretionary  authority  to  arrange 
for  such  care  beginning  in  1967. 

The  GkDvemment  is  imder  a  moral  ob- 
hgatlon  to  insure  that  retired  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  receive 
medical  care.  A  promise  was  made  to 
them  and  this  promise  must  be  kept. 


LETTER     FROM     CANON     CHARLES 
MARTIN,    HEADMASTER,    ST.    AL- 
BANS SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON,  DC. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnslby]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Canon  Charles  Martin,  headmaster  of 
St.  Albans  School  in  Washington,  D.C.; 

jAhTOAKT   30,    19M. 

Deab  Fbixnbs:  There  Is  a  blizzard  on  out- 
side. The  drifts  are  high,  and  the  wind  is 
strong  and  biting,  the  cold  U  intense.  It 
is  good  to  be  home,  unless,  of  course  one 
should  be  somewhere  else.  And  then  she 
should  be  there. 

Early  this  morning  It  was  black,  cold,  and 
forbidding.  I  hated  to  get  moving,  but  after 
shoveling  out  the  snow  that  fell  in  the  house 
when  I  opened  the  door  and  after  shoveling 
a  path  to  the  street,  I  felt  better.  It  was 
exhilarating  to  pit  oneself  against  the  wind 
and  snow.  At  school  and  after  that  at  the 
cathedral.  I  felt  positively  comfortable,  even 
self-righteous.  The  latter  state  was  quickly 
dispelled  by  a  brief  conversation  with  a  young 
acolyte. 

"HeUo." 

"Hello." 

"How  did  you  get  here?" 

"Walked  and  hitch-hiked." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Out  by  the  District  Une." 
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Now  I  am  back  home  making  a  few  oba«r- 
variona  evoked  by  Ui«  blizzard. 

Plrgt.  wuen  I  got  out  In  tbe  (torm.  It  waa 
rout^Q,  bu:  not  nearly  so  rough  aa  I  had 
anticipated.  In  my  experience,  most  of  our 
probiema  are  In  our  mind,  not  In  the  facta 
of  Ufe  themaelves.  Twenty-flve  mllea  la  a 
considerable  distance  to  an  eaaterner,  one 
hundred  miles,  a  modest  one  to  a  westerner. 
Mental  states,  attitudes,  make  a  great  differ- 
ence. One  fears  to  face  up  to  a  long  pull,  a 
difficult  situation,  but  when  he  does,  he 
finds  the  pull  not  so  long,  the  situation  not 
so  difficult  as  he  had  anticipated  and,  no 
matter  how  long  the  pull  or  how  great  the 
difficulty,  he  often  finds  the  experience 
strengthening,  even  exhilarating. 

On  my  way  to  church  this  morning  I  saw 
my  neighbor  who  Is  the  choirmaster  at  a 
church  In  Silver  Spring  working  on  his  car 
with  a  broom,  cleaning  the  windows  and 
windshield.  Beside  him  was  a  shovel,  and 
his  car  was  parked  downhill.  Uy  guess  is 
that  with  this  kind  of  preparation  and  so 
early  a  start,  be  will  be  playing  the  organ  In 
his  church,  and  on  time.  One  doesn't  meet 
Ufe  suoceasfuUy  unless  he  Is  prepared.  And 
most  of  us  do  little  preparation  for  storms 
of  the  atmosphere  or  for  the  storms  of  life. 

There  were  only  a  few  persons  present  at 
the  service  in  the  cathedral  this  morning, 
but  It  bad  a  greater  reality  than  usual.  We 
gave  thanks  for  the  hard  and  demanding 
in  life  that  makes  for  strength:  and  we  gave 
thanks  for  the  new  appreciation  of  our  de- 
pendence one  upon  another.  We  remem- 
bered those  made  to  suffer  by  the  storm  and 
all  the  hardships  in  life,  and  we  prayed  that 
we  and  others  might,  in  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. t>e  useful  to  them.  Even  the 
formal  prayers  bad  a  new  reality — the  col- 
lect (or  the  day  bad  a  new  relevance  to  life: 

"O  God.  who  knowest  us  to  be  set  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers,  that 
by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature  we 
cannot  always  stand  upright:  grant  to  us 
such  strength  and  protection,  as  n^y  sup- 
port us  In  all  dangers,  and  carry  us  through 
all  t<?mpta;.ions:  through  Jesus  Christ  out 
Lord       .\men  " 

And  this  Is  my  experience:  When  one 
faces  life  as  It  comes,  not  evading  the  hard, 
he  18  stronger:  knows  a  new  sense  of  de- 
pendence, and  Is  granted  an  Inner  quiet  and 
weii-setng  that  Is  satisfying  and  enables 
him  Better  lc>  face  Ufe. 

Now  tuA^t  to  my  acolyte  If  I  had  been 
his  parent.  I  would  have  been  greatly 
troubled  at  the  thought  of  his  going  out  on 
such  a  hazardous  trip,  and  It  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  allow  him  to  do  it,  But  I  am 
sore  tr.e  boy  Is  stronger  and  better  for  his 
experience  Life  has  risks.  They  must  be 
.'.*ced  and  not  evaded.  And  it  Is  amazing 
the  acrengths  that  are  within  us  when  we 
are  really  tested  We  can  scale  the  14-foot 
rence  when  the  bull  Is  behind  us;  we  can 
p.iM  the  difficult  algebra  course  when  we 
make  up  our  minds  to;  we  can  face  the  sad 
and  tragic  when  we  must  and  become  finer 
human  balnga  as  a  result. 

American  Ufe  does  not  make  these  truths 
at  once  evident,  for  the  whole  emphasis  is 
)n  making  life  easier  and  more  comfortable. 
Tbe  ssi-aiator  saves  us  from  walking  up  a 
flight  of  stairs:  the  puahbutton  gadget  saves 
\-ui  from  getung  out  of  the  chair  and  tuning 
the  T\'  and  miiny  of  the  programs  save  us 
frjm  thinking.  The  thermostat  saves  us  from 
tinng:  the  furnace  and  the  air  condlUoner 
rrom  fannin?  ourselves  On  the  whole,  this 
i»  good  and  we  ought  to  enjoy  and  accept 
»Tth  thants  the  lnora««ing  comforts  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  not  to  be 
softened  bv  them  or  misled  by  them.  There 
are  always  icQlr.jt  to  be  (UghU  of  stairs  to  be 
climbed,  and  >ur  hearts,  minds,  and  bodies 
need  to  be  ready  for  tbem.  InteUectual 
?iTort  Is  always  going  to  be  required,  and  we 
ought   not    to   allow   our   minds   to   become 


flabby.  While  temperatures  may  be  eon- 
troUed  within  the  house,  the  rise  and  faU  of 
events  in  Ufe  cannot  be  controlled  and  we 
have  to  be  able  to  meet  tbem  and  to  adjust 
to  them. 

This  Is  very  clear  at  school  In  all  kinds  of 
ways.  Take  college  entrance,  which  Is  much 
on  our  minds  today.  Competition  la  very 
strong  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  Into  coUege. 
I  wish  It  were  not  so,  but  it  la.  Wbile  aU 
boys  can  get  Into  coUege  who  should  get  in, 
there  Is  fierce  competition  for  admission  to 
the  more  prestigious  coUeges  which  makes 
for  worries  and  anxieties.  Worse,  secondary 
education  Is  often  vitiated  by  a  narrow  pre- 
occupation with  preparation  for  college  in- 
stead of  being  concerned  with  the  healthy 
development  of  individual  gifts  that  comes, 
among  other  things,  from  relaxation,  free- 
dom, and  time  to  do  nothing.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  we  Uve  at  a  time  when  one 
cannot  enter  a  college  for  the  asking.  This 
has  to  be  accepted,  adjusted  to,  taken  in 
stride. 

When  I  flQlsh  this  letter  I  am  going  to 
call  on  two  foung  friends  whoee  fatl^ers  Just 
died.  Death  is  the  ultimate  reality  that  we 
have  to  meet.  We  generally  ignore  It  and 
we  seek  to  escape  lu  reality  with  all  kinds 
of  euphemisms  and  strange  customs,  but  we 
cannot  escape  its  finality — we  must  meet  It. 

While  we  all  must  meet  the  ultimate  real- 
ity of  death,  there  are  all  kinds  of  other,  less 
shocking  but  stlU  demanding  experiences 
that  we  must  meet.  As  we  face  then>,  we 
shall  be  surprised  at  the  resources  within 
ourselves,  perhaps  previously  unknown,  that 
give  us  strength.  We  shall  also  be  surprised 
at  the  understanding  and  kindness  that  come 
from  i^ple.  the  help  that  come  out  of  life 
Itself — from  God  himself. 

ThU  U  why  I  don't  like  to  see  a  boy  late,  or 
a  boy  stay  indoors  when  he  has  the  sniffles, 
or  a  boy  stay  out  of  sports  because  his  leg 
hurts,  or  a  boy  stay  home  when  he  feels  m- 
dlsposed.  or  a  boy  drop  a  subject  when  he 
finds  It  hard:  and  this  is  why  we  don't  close 
the  school  when  it  storms.  I  know  we  have 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  life  as  it  comes.  I 
know  we  have  great  untapped  resources 
within  us  and  strengths  that  are  undevel- 
oped: I  know  that  It  Is  good  for  us  to  be 
forced  to  depend  one  upon  the  other;  I  know 
It  Is  good  for  us  to  know  that  we  have  re- 
sources outside  of  ourselves  in  life  Itself,  In 
Ood. 

Storms  are  good;  Ufe  is  good;   It  Is  fun  to 
be  m  the  midst  of  both. 
Faithfully. 

Craioxs  Mab-hn 


EDGARD  VARESE 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnslky]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 
Uke  to  Include  in  the  Record  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  November  7,  1965,  and  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  14.  1965,  about 
Edgard  Varese,  who  died  on  November  6. 
(From  the  New  Tork  Herald  Trtbune.  Nov.  7, 

IMS] 

Edoajio  Vakxsb,  83.  Pionszb  or  Avant-Oawis 

Music 

Edgard  Varese,  83.  one  of  the  last  ot  the 
great  pioneers  of  modem  music,  died  early 
yesterday  morning  at  University  Hospital  of 
complications  foUowlng  an  operation. 


iiz.  Varese,  who  was  bom  in  Primce.  bad 
three  careers;  one.  in  Oermany  before  the 
World  War  I.  as  a  conductor  and  promising 
modernist  protege  of  Richard  Strauss  and 
Ferucclo  Busonl  and  the  model  for  Bomaln 
Holland's  "Jean  Chrlstophe";  a  second,  in 
this  country  after  the  war  as  a  controversial 
modernist  and  prophet  of  the  new,  and  a 
third  In  recent  years  as  a  pioneer  of  electronic 
music  and  the  acknowledged  American  mas- 
ter of  the  young  avant-garde. 

ICr.  Varese  long  ago  anticipated  the  whole 
new  world  of  electronics  and  he  lived  long 
enough  to  compose  the  first  masterpieces  in 
the  new  medium.  He  was  the  first  to  think 
of  music  in  three  dimensions,  as  a  series  of 
sonorous  spatial  objects  moving  and  coUlding 
in  a  new,  imagined  musical  space.  He  was 
the  first  to  compose  music  purely  In  terms 
of  sonorous  objects — densities  and  intensities 
buUt  up  In  great  layers  of  sound  and  express- 
ing, not  classical  Ideals  of  order,  but  the 
rhythm  and  poetry  of  modem  life  as  he 
understood  and  interpreted  It. 

In  1917,  the  New  Tork  Avant-Oarde  maga- 
Klne  391,  edited  by  Marcel  Duchamp  and 
Francis  Picabla,  published  an  article  by  Mr. 
Varese  in  which  he  said:  "I  dream  of  instru- 
ments obedient  to  my  thought  and  which, 
with  their  contribution  of  a  whole  new  world 
of  unsuspected  sounds,  wUl  lend  themselves 
to  the  exigencies  of  my  inner  rhjrthm." 

This  was  to  remain  Mr.  Vareee's  credo  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  a  great  portion  of  which 
was  taken  up  with  an  unending  search  for 
the  new  technical  means  to  realize  this 
Inner  vision. 

He  was.  to  his  last  day.  almost  the  only 
older  composer  regarded  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration as  a  genuine  avant-gardlst.  But  Mr. 
Varese  himself  had  no  use  for  the  term  or 
the  concept  of  "avant-garde."  "Poof,"  he 
would  say.  "the  composer  is  never  ahead  of 
his  time,  it  Is  the  audience  which  Is  behind." 
Told  again  and  again  by  dubious  critics  and 
a  hostUe  pubUc  that  what  be  wrote  was  not 
music,  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
dubbed  it  organized  sound. 

Now,  with  the  old  controversies  of  atonal- 
ity.  la-tone.  neoclaaslclsm  and  neotonality 
long  since  past,  the  music  that  Mr.  Vareee 
wrote  and  performed  in  New  York  40  years 
ago  has  a  greater  relevance  than  ever  to  the 
development  of  contemporary  Ideas. 

Mr.  Varese  considered  himself  an  Amer- 
ican composer  and  held  an  unswerving  devo- 
Uon  to  New  Tork  which  he  considered  the 
real  cultural  center  of  the  West.  The  very 
prototype  of  the  rugged  Individualist,  both 
in  his  Intense  square-cut  features  and  In 
personaUty.  he  endured  hostUlty,  then,  even 
worse,  neglect,  and  lived  long  enough  to  see 
himself  acclaimed  as  a  prophet  now  out  of 
the  wilderness. 

The  musical  community  was  celebrating 
his  80th  birthday  this  year  but,  In  fact,  the 
generally  accepted  date  of  his  birth  is  an 
error.  He  was  bora  In  ParU  in  1883  of  Italian 
and  French  parentage.  His  father  wanted 
him  to  be  an  engineer  or  a  scientist  and  gave 
htm  education  on  this  line.  But  Mr.  Varese 
studied  miulc  privately  in  Italy  and  was 
accepted  at  the  Schola  Cantorlum  in  Paris 
in  1904  as  the  pupU  of  Vincent  d'Indy  and 
Albert  Roussel. 

Mr.  Varese  began  a  lifelong  love  affair 
with  medieval  Rennalssanoe  music  at  the 
Schola  which  was  then  doing  pioneer  work 
in  this  field. 

But  the  budding  modernist  was  not  much 
for  academe  routine:  he  did  not  get  on  with 
dTndy  and  he  left  the  Schola  for  the  Parts 
Conservatoire.  Here  the  story  was  much 
the  same;  his  principal  teacher  was  the  aca- 
demic Wldor  and  he  fought  with  the  Con- 
servatoire director.  Oabrlel  Faure.  In  1907. 
he  left  France  for  Oermaay. 

Through  Romaln  Holland,  leading  critic 
and  writer  who  used  Mr.  Varese  as  the  lead- 
ing character  of  hla  famous  novel  about  a 
cconpoaer.  Varese  was  abl«  to  meet  the  lead- 
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ing  figures  of  the  day.  Buocml  and  Strauss 
helped  get  his  music  performed  and  got  blm 
engagements  as  a  conductor.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  aspects  of  his  Berlin  stay 
was  bis  friendship  with  Hugo  von  Hofmanns- 
thal.  the  well-known  poet  and  librettist  of 
Strauss'  operas  "Salome,"  "Elektra,"  and 
"Der  Roeenkavaller."  Hofmannsthal  and 
Varese  collaborated  on  an  opera,  "Oedipus 
and  the  Sphinx,"  which  was  Just  completed 
In  1914  when  World  War  I  broke  out.  As 
an  enemy  alien,  Mr.  Varese  had  to  flee  back 
to  Prance. 

Varese  served  briefly  In  the  French  Army 
and  received  a  medical  discharge.  Back  in 
Paris,  Debussy  tried  to  help  him.  ("A  com- 
poser has  a  right  to  make  the  kind  of  music 
he  wishes,"  Debussy  once  told  him,  "provided 
the  music  is  his  own.  Your  music  Is  your 
own.  But  I  don't  understand  It.")  Dls- 
illuBloned,  however,  with  France,  Varese  set 
sail  for  the  New  World. 

The  break  with  the  past  was  to  be  even 
greater  than  he  anticipated.  His  manu- 
scripts were  stored  In  a  warehouse  In  Berlin 
that  was  burned  during  the  war.  Nearly  aU 
of  his  earlier  works.  Including  the  opera, 
were  destroyed. 

In  New  Tork,  Varese  conducted  a  mam- 
moth performance  of  the  Berlioz  Requiem 
in  the  New  Tork  Hippodrome  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  conductor  was  made.  Getting  his 
music  (or  any  other  niodem  music)  per- 
formed was  not  quite  so  simple  and  Varese 
himself  was  Instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Inter- 
national Composers'  Guild,  and  later,  the 
Pan-American  Association  of  Composers,  aU 
devoted  to  modem  music. 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Varese  and  others, 
New  Tork  became  one  of  the  major  impor- 
tant centers  for  modern  music  and  new 
Ideas — in  many  ways  surpassing  anything  in 
Europe  at  the  period.  Vareee  produced  his 
series  of  now-famous  path-breaking  works, 
"Amerlques,"  "Offrandes,"  "Hyperpriam," 
"Octandre,"  "Integrales,"  "Arcana,"  and 
culminating  In  the  famous  all-percussion 
"lonlsatlon"  of  1930-32. 

Nearly  all  of  these  works  caused  a  sensa- 
tion and  the  reputation  of  "lonlsatlon"  with 
Its  siren  and  Its  battery  of  things  to  hit, 
icrstch,  and  smash  was  notorious.  Tet  It 
can  be  seen  today  as  a  serious  and  thought- 
ful attempt  to  get  away  from  the  conven- 
tional tempered  scale  and  widen  the  means 
of  musical  expression.  At  this  time,  he  also 
worked  on  a  large-scale  piece  called  Espace 
In  which  "electrical"  (we  •would  eay  "elec- 
tronic") means  were  to  be  used  toj  project 
and  resyntheslze  sound  In  many  dm-ectlons 
and  dimensions.  V  J 

In  fact,  the  work  was  never  reallzclT.  From 
the  thirties  there  is  only  ttie  "Equatorial" 
and  the  famous  "Density  21.6"  written  for 
the  solo  platinum  flute  of  Georges  Barrere 
and  then  15  years  of  silence. 

Mr.  Varese's  silence  has  been  attributed  to 
neglect — it  was  the  period  when  American 
music  turned  away  from  avant-gardism  to 
a  more  popular  style — but  It  was  partly  also 
that  the  composer  was  searching  for  the 
means  to  realize  his  Ideas.  He  talked  to 
Bell  Laboratories  and  he  even  went  to  Holly- 
wood to  visit  the  sound  studios,  but  all  to 
no  avail.  Only  with  the  beginning  of  elec- 
tronic music  In  1950  was  he  finally  able  to 
realize  hla  life  dream.  His  "DeserU"  for  In- 
struments and  electronic  sound  sources,  writ- 
ten In  1950-54,  and  his  "Poeme  electro- 
hlque,"  commissioned  for  the  Le  Courbolsier 
Phillips  Pavilion  at  the  Brussels  Fair  in  1956- 
S8.  are  masterful  sound  collages  and  aston- 
ishing breakthroughs  in  the  entirely  new 
medium  which  he  had  predicted  so  many 
years  before. 

In  his  last  years,  after  the  "Nocturnal"  of 
1960-61,  Mr.  Vareee  again  went  back  to  his 
old  "Espace"  concept  In  a  new  work,  pro- 
visionally enutled  "Nuit."     It  is  not  known  If 


the  composer  left  this  or  any  other  mualc 
In  a  performable  state. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter  by  a  first  mar- 
riage and  his  second  wife.  Louise  Vareee.  a 
well-known  translator  of  Rimbaud,  Baude- 
laire. Stend&hl.  Nobel  Prize  winner  St.-John 
Perse  and  other  major  French  writers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  composer's  wishes,  there  will 
be  no  funeral. — Kuc  Baleman. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  14.  1965] 

Maverick,    REVoLtmoMABT,    and   Father    "to 

A   Generation 

(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 
For  a  composer  with  only  a  handful  of 
works  to  show  for  a  lifetime  In  music,  Edgard 
Vartee  exerted  an  influence  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  output.  But  though  his 
oeuvre  was  slender.  It  was  remarkably  po- 
tent, and  as  far  back  as  the  1920's  he  was 
writing  music  that  was  a  remarkable  antic- 
ipation of  some  of  the  farthest-out  music 
today.  To  the  younger  generation  he  was  a 
symbol.  More  than  Stravinsky,  more  than 
Bart<)k,  more  than  anybody  he  represented 
the  maverick,  the  natural  revolutionary,  the 
uncompromising  creative  mind  that  lives  by 
and  for  an  Ideal. 

And  so  he  Uved  to  be  hailed  as  a  hero. 
AU  Interested  In  modem  music  paid  hom- 
age to  him.  To  the  general  public  be  was 
not  well  known;  but  at  concerts  of  new  music 
In  recent  years  there  always  was  a  buzz  when 
his  sturdy  body  entered  an  auditorium. 
"Varise — Vardse — there's  Varese."  He  repre- 
sented something  bigger  than  life,  and  it  waa 
as  much  for  that  as  for  his  actual  accom- 
plishment that  he  was  haUed.  It  Is  given  to 
few  to  live  a  life  exactly  as  one  wants  to  live; 
to  ignore  the  frlUs  and  concentrate  on  the 
basics;  to  create  purely  for  the  satisfaction 
of  creation;  to  be  content  to  have  what  one 
has  and  not  wish  for  more — not  If  it  would 
Interfere  with  the  Ideals  that  govern  the  very 
act  of  existence. 

NO    BXUAU8T 

If  not  for  the  strange  turn  that  music  took 
after  the  Second  World  War,  Varese  at  best 
would  today  be  considered  an  eccentric,  a 
man  who  experimented  with  pure  planes  of 
sound.  But  such  Is  the  wheel  of  art.  It  spun 
aroimd,  and  Varese's  name  came  up.  This 
was  all  the  more  astonishing,  for  Varese  be- 
longed to  no  school.  He  was  not  a  serial 
composer;  Indeed,  he  had  Uttle  respect  for 
serial  technique.  No  school  formed  around 
him,  his  music  was  Uttle  played,  and  he  went 
pretty  much  his  own  way,  convinced  that 
orthodox  music  had  played  itself  out,  con- 
vinced that  new  Instruments,  new  textures, 
new  organizations  had  to  be  developed. 

But  what  he  did  do,  long  before  1945.  was 
concentrate  on  pure  sound,  abolish  melody 
(In  the  traditional  sense  of  the  word),  ex- 
plore spatial  relationships,  Invent  new  meth- 
ods of  notation,  pulverize  tone.  and.  In  ef- 
fect, anticipate  a  good  deal  of  what  the  new 
school  Is  doing.  He  may  be  saint,  he  may 
be  devil.  If  there  Is  a  shift  in  values,  his 
music  win  be  forgotten.  If  the  new  mxislc 
takes  hold  for  good,  he  will  be  enshrined. 

He  lived  only  for  the  new.  the  expert- 
mental.  As  a  young  man  he  served  as  con- 
ductor and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
music  of  the  paf  t.  But  certainly  during  the 
last  half  of  his  82  years  he  had  virtually 
nothing  to  do  with  any  music  except  the 
new  and  preferably  the  avant-gardt.  His 
listening  tolerance  for  "old"  (pre-1920)  mu- 
sic was  admittedly  low;  he  would  get  bored, 
then  restless,  after  a  half  hour  of  listening. 
He  needed  new  sounds,  new  combinations, 
to  Interest  and  stimulate  him. 

Just  about  20  years  ago  this  writer  first 
Interviewed  Varese.  It  was  like  trying  to 
encircle  a  geyser.  Varese.  pugnacious  and 
lively,  had  strong  views  about  everything. 
The  thing  that  bothered  him  most,  those 
days,  was  what  he  called  the  commercialism 


of  music,  and  he  had  tart  remarks  for  some 
hallowed  figures.  He  spoke  violently  about 
those  who  would  prostitute  their  art  to  make 
money.  And  he  had  some  dire  predictions 
to  make. 

"Tou  wlU  see,"  he  said.  "This  country 
will  die  because  of  the  middleman.  Here  in 
America  there  Is  always  great  excitement  to 
see  what's  coming  next.  Always  the  man- 
ager, the  middleman,  will  try  to  make  a  dis- 
covery— a  new  virtuoso,  a  new  singer.  Con- 
ductors, they  are  anxious  to  get  first  per- 
formances, and  then  never  play  the  music 
again." 

Var6ee,  who  always  had  a  low  boUlng 
point,  got  excited  and  started  to  wave  his 
arms.  What  Is  It,  a  first  performance? 
What  docs  It  mean?  The  10th.  the  20th 
performance — that's  the  Important  thing. 
Unfortunately  for  the  majority  In  America, 
art  Is  only  tolerated.  It  Is  not  a  necessity. 
We  must  draw  a  line  between  entertainment 
and  art.  Art  Is  from  the  shoulders  up.  The 
others  Is  from  the  hips  down." 

This  was  early  in  1946,  and  he  had  some 
prophetic  words  to  say  about  the  future  of 
music.  He  grew  furious  when  the  concept 
of  "American  art"  was  mentioned,  and  said 
that  It  was  pitiful  for  composers  to  try  to 
recreate  a  style  that  had  vanished. 

"Previously,"  he  snorted,  "there  could  be 
provincialism,  but  not  today.  When  the 
atomic  bomb  fell,  nationalism  was  wiped  out. 
I  think  all  over  the  world  this  Is  happening. 
Today  is  one  complete  world,  not  individual 
countries  barred  from  the  rest.  National  art 
is  a  ridiculous  concept;  It  has  broken  up. 
Tou  cannot  have  a  protective  tariff  on 
thought,  which  Is  what  many  nattonaltsta 
want.  Fifty  years  ago,  yes;  today,  no.  Let 
me  repeal  what  I  have  said.  You  cannot 
have  a  protective  tariff  on  thought." 

What  Vartee  predicted  has  come  true,  at 
least  In  the  avant-gsird^.  There  is  an  Inter- 
national style  today,  what  Virgil  Thomson 
has  called  the  musical  Common  Market.  Na- 
tionalism is  completely  pass6.  New  Instru- 
ments are  being  created,  and  the  electronic 
composers  are  assuming  more  and  more  im- 
portance. This  especially  pleased  Vartee  In 
his  last  years.  He  always  had  been  Interested 
In  electronic  Instruments;  had  fooled  around 
with  the  theremln.  and  as  soon  as  tape  music 
came  Into  being  was  one  of  the  first  to  ex- 
periment with  the  new  medium.  As  Is  weU 
known,  early  Vartee  scares — "Ionization," 
especially — are  startUngly  close  In  sound  and 
texture  to  electronic  music,  even  though 
composed  long  before  there  were  any  elec- 
tronic Instruments  to  use. 

OLO  MASTER 

As  an  old  master,  and  one  who  generated 
admiration  for  his  pioneer  work  from  aU 
composers.  Var^e  around  1950  found  himself 
In  the  enjoyable  position  of  having  all  of  his 
works  called  masterpieces.  Stravinsky's  re- 
action l3  typical.  After  some  hedging  in  his 
"Memories  and  Commentaries"  of  1960,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  in  the  1963  "Dialogues 
and  a  Dairy"  that  "Vardse'ft-miislc  wUl  en- 
d\ire.  We  know  this  now  because  It  was 
dated  In  the  right  way.  The  name  Is  synony- 
mous with  a  new  Intensity  and  a  new  con- 
cretion, and  the  best  things  in  his  music — 
the  first  seven  measures  from  No.  16  In 
'Arcana,  the  whole  of  T>e8erts' — are  among 
the  better  things  In  contemporary  music. 
More  power  to  this  musical  Brancusl." 

Yes;  it  became  very  fashionable  to  give 
blanket  endorsement  to  VarAee.  But  that  did 
not  help  him  get  performances.  By  and 
large  his  music  was  played  only  by  the  small 
r.vant-gard6  groups  and  occasional  perform- 
ances of  "Ionization"  by  the  bigger  ensembles 
only  accentuated  the  lack  of  knowledge  about 
his  later  works.  Fortunately  there  are  a  few 
recordlngis.  Whatever  his  eventual  place,  he 
•will  occupy  a  special  niche  as  innovator,  ex- 
perimeter,  and  as  spiritual  father  to  a  new 
generation :  a  sort  of  latter-day  Satle. 
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A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  LB.J. 


Mr  PUCINSK3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PARKSLrr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
elude  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  that  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  13.  1966, 
about  the  President's  management  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

A  OooD  Word  rot  L.B.J. 
(By  Roacoe  Drummond) 
I  would  lllce  to  say  a  good  word  about 
President  Johnson's  management  of  ttie 
Vietnam  war.  Obviously  there  U  a  great 
risk  of  timidly  doing  too  little  to  arrest  the 
aggreeslon  and  a  great  danger  of  recklessly 
doing  so  much  that  Red  China  enters  the 
fighting. 

With  these  two  opposite  perils  In  mind. 
I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  many  more 
Americans  win  come  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  bringing  wisdom,  caution,  and  deter- 
mination to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Surely  the  touchstone  of  wisdom  In  our 
role  In  Vietnam  Is  to  do  whatever  Is  needed 
to  secure  South  Vietnam  from  conquest  and 
to  use  our  massive  military  power  In  such 
a  prudent  and  measured  manner  that  Pel- 
plng  Is  given  no  legitimate  reason  to  enter 
the  war. 

Such  a  course  wUl  not  get  the  easy  plaudits 
of  those  who  want  to  win  quickly  at  any 
cost  by  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  bits;  will 
not  get  the  praise  of  those  who  want  to  quit 
at  any  cost  by  pulling  out;  and  will  not 
get  a  high  Oallup  rating  from  those  who 
suggest  we  haven  t  the  resources  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  and  that,  anyway,  a  Uttle 
aggression  In  southeast  Asia  Is  no  concern  to 
the  United  States. 

As  these  conflicting  views  find  their  level 
In  public  opinion.  I  believe  that  the  Nation, 
on  reflection  will  feel  even  more  reassured 
that  Oen.  Curtis  LeMay  Is  not  deciding  the 
bombing  over  North  Vletniun.  that  Senator 
Watns  Mobsb  Is  not  managing  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  that  Senator  Fnx- 
SKiGRT  Is  not  deciding  where  aggression  con- 
cerns the  United  States  and  where  It  da«an't. 

During  the  period  when  he  was  determin- 
ing how  the  mounting  attacks  directed  from 
Hajiol  should  be  met.  President  Johnson — as 
reported  by  Charles  Roberts  In  his  book. 
•LB  J  8  Inner  Circle" — remarked  to  his  inti- 
mates: "I'm  not  going  north  with  Curtis 
LeMay.  and  I'm  not  going  south  with  Watn» 
Uosn." 

Fortunately,  the  President  Is  not  easily 
pressured  either  by  events  or  by  extremist 
advice. 

He  did  not  act  hastily,  but  deliberately: 
not  recklessly,  but  with  great  care:  not 
Umidly — he  committed  the  United  States  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  successfully,  but  no  more. 

These  Ingredients  of  mind  have  marked 
the  President's  course  in  Vietnam:  dellberate- 
ness.  prudence,  and  determination. 

They  have  produced  a  clear  and  properly 
limited  objective:  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
from  being  taken  over  by  force. 

And  to  make  It  least  likely  tliat  Red  China 
wlU  entar  tbe  war,  he  Is  not  using  U.S.  air- 
power  to  bomb  cities  in  the  north;  not  sand- 
ing US.  ground  troops  to  occupy  North 
Vietnam;  not  seeking  the  downfall  of  ths 
Hanoi  regime;  not  asking  for  the  uncondl- 
Uonai  siurender  of  Hanoi.  He  U  asking  only 
for  an  unconditional  end  to  aggression 
against  lu  neighbor. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  AND  METHODS 
FOR  NATIONAL  TRANSPORT 
NEEDS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Karhsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7  the  LoulsvUle,  Ky..  Courier- 
Journal  outlined  some  of  the  reasons  why 
a  single  agency  is  needed  to  handle 
transit  problems. 

It  noted  that  President  Johnson  has 
asked  for  a  Cabinet  level  department 
consolidating  the  activities  of  11  sepa- 
rate Federal  agencies.  It  added  that 
while  the  idea  Is  not  a  new  one,  a  whole 
new  set  of  Imperatives  has  arisen  "which 
make  the  proposal  more  timely  than 
ever." 

The  article  is  most  informative  and 
because  others  will  want  to  see  it,  I  offer 
it  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record. 
Nrw  DoucTioNS  and  Methods  ros  Nationai. 
Teanspobt  Nkxds 
The  entire  transportation  picture  Is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  It  has  become  es- 
sential to  create  a  single  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  keep  track  of  what 
is  going  on  and  to  channel  Oovemment 
spending  and  research  into  the  areas  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

To  this  end  President  Johnson  has  asked 
for  a  Cabinet-level  department  consolidat- 
ing the  acUvitles  of  11  separate  Federal 
agencies.  The  suggestion  la  not  a  new  one. 
Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  considered  creating  the  same 
poet.  A  whole  new  set  of  imperatives  has 
arisen  in  the  meantime  which  make  the 
proposal  more  timely  than  ever. 

The  Nation  has  at  last  become  conscious 
of  the  need  for  a  drive,  coordinated  at  the 
Federal  level,  for  safer  automobiles  and  Urea. 
There  have  been  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
meaningless  numt>er8  game  in  reporting  traf- 
fic fatalities  and  a  start  on  a  more  scientific 
approach  to  the  reasons  so  many  of  us  drive 
ourselves  to  our  deaths.  There  has  been 
comment  about  the  disparity  In  death  rates 
between  various  modes  of  transportation  and 
Bi>eculatlon  about  bow  this  relates  to  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  safety  research. 
The  President's  message  was  responsive 
to  tills  concern.  He  called  for  Increased 
Federal  grants  to  State  lUghway  safety  pro- 
grama,  construction  of  a  nationai  highway 
safety  research  and  test  center  authorising 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  determine 
the  need  for  addlUonal  safety  standards  for 
automobiles. 

The  whole  question  of  priorities  has  also 
come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  public  attention 
lately.  Is  It  fair  to  subsidize  the  automobile 
by  putting  up  00  percent  of  the  cost  of 
interstate  highways  while  starving  mass 
transit?  Is  it  worth  rebuilding  the  Nation's 
merchant  marine  fleet  at  vast  coet  to  the 
Federal  Government?  Would  It  make  more 
sense,  for  example,  to  put  the  money  into 
hydrofoU  boats  which  could  ply  the  Inland 
waterways?  The  President  has  indicated 
that  he  means  to  stick  with  a  1974  dead- 
ime  for  a  supersonic  airliner,  but  It  could 
be  that  a  transportation  czar  would  see 
more  need  for  a  subsonic  Jet  bus  which 
could  carry  750  passengers  at  low  rates  and 
thus   lure   more    travelers   into   the   air. 

The  transportation  problems  of  the  east- 
em  seaboard  are  forerunners  of  what  cities 
like  Louisville  and  Lexington  may  someday 


be  faced  with.  Railroads,  the  single  great 
unsubsldlzed  portion  of  the  American  trans- 
portation.,system,  must  revive  their  com- 
muter and  short-haul  passenger  service  if 
the  travel  needs  of  our  populous  areas  are 
to  be  met.  Once  In  or  near  a  large  city,  mass 
transit  must  be  added  to  the  transportation 
mix  if  we  are  to  avoid  being  choked  to 
death  by  our  own  automobiles.  At  present, 
mass  transit  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Ultimately,  It  should  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  iiavlng  all  transportation  func- 
tions coordinated  "in  a  single  coherent  In- 
strument of  Government"  can  be  met. 


TOWARD  PEACE 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  The  Courier-Journal  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  on  March  2,  1966,  reminds  us 
that  the  hard  line  being  taken  by  Hanoi 
does  not  mean  that  America  should 
abandon  all  efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

At  present,  the  paper  points  out: 

Hanoi  makes  negotiation  unattainable, 
while  loudly  accusing  America  of  bad  faith 
in  Its  efforts  toward  p«ace. 

Since  this  article  sheds  light  on  an 
Issue  of  such  vital  concern,  I  include  it 
In  the  Record: 

Hanoi's  Frrm  Ponrr  Maxcs  Peace  Talks 
Impossiblk 

Many  millions  of  Americans  hope  fervently 
for  negotiations  to  end  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  have  not  always  been  fully  sat- 
isfied with  the  zeal  of  the  Johnson  admlnls- 
Uatlon  In  promoting  that  objective.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  certainly  getting  no 
encouragement   from    tiie   Communist  side. 

Washington's  position.  Indeed,  has  soft- 
ened on  one  vital  precondition  for  talks, 
while  the  position  of  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  hits 
hardened  significantly.  This  is  the  question 
of  who  would  speak  for  South  Vietnam  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

A  few  monttu  ago,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration Indicated  that  the  government  we 
support  In  Saigon  would  have  to  t>e  the  only 
spokesman  for  ttie  South  Vietnamese.  But 
we  have  pulled  away  from  tl>at  doctrine. 
The  President  iiinnself  has  not  said  that  he 
would  also  accept  the  Vletoong  at  the  con- 
ference table,  but  his  wiillngnen  has  been 
vouched  for  by  such  close  aaaoclates  as 
AmbAsaador  Harrlman  and  Presa  Secretary 
Moyers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  the  position 
has  been  altered  for  the  worse.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  has  added  a  fifth  point  to  the  four  be 
had  previously  set  as  conditions  for  peace 
talks.  It  is  tliat  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (Vletcong)  must  be  the  sole  spokes- 
man tor  South  Vietnam  in  any  negotiations. 
This  condition  is  stressed  in  every  propa- 
ganda statement  from  Pelplng. 

FOTT*    PKXTIO0S    POINTS 

Tb«  North  Vietnamese  National  Assembly 
on  April  10,  1965,  had  poaed  these  four  p^olnts 
as  conditions  for  negotiations : 

1.  All  U.S.  tToops  must  wlttidraw  from 
South  Vietnam.  (It  was  not  stipulated  that 
withdrawal  would  have  to  take  place  beiore 
a   negotiated  settlement  rather   than  after. 
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so  this  point  was  apparently  left  open  for 
bargaining. ) 

2.  Pending  peaceful  reunlfloation  of  Viet- 
nam, the  1954  military  agreement  musit  be 
respected  and  both  North  and  South  remain 
neutral. 

8.  Internal  affairs  must  be  settled  by  South 
Vietnamese  themselves,  "In  accordance  with 
tlie  program  of  tlie  National  Liberation 
Front."  wltliout  any  foreign  Interference. 

4.  Peaceful  reunification  of  Vietnam  to  he 
settled  by  Vietnamese  people  in  both  zones 
without  foreign  Interference. 

Ttiese  conditions  are  subject  to  long  and 
tortured  interpretation,  but  they  are  not  a 
oompilete  bar  to  dlscus&lons.  They  are  not 
Irreconcilable  with  the  14  points  set  forth 
by   President  Johnson   on   January   3.    1966. 

The  President's  offer  of  negotiation  terms, 
however,  quickly  drew  the  new  and  impos- 
sible fifth  point  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnli.  He 
knows  of  course  ttiat  we  could  not  refuse  a 
place  at  the  conference  table  to  the  govern- 
ment we  have  supported  In  Saigon.  To  do 
■o  would  be  to  surrender  the  people  we  tiave 
made  oiu-  alllee  to  the  Oonununlsts.  fully 
and  finally.  It  would  be  to  seal  the  fate  of 
South  Vietnam  without  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  familiar  technique  in  a  dispute  for 
one  side  to  offer  to  talk,  but  set  conditions 
It  knows  Its  opponent  cannot  conceivably 
accept.  The  Soviet  Union  has  played  that 
game  In  the  long  struggle  for  disarmament. 
Now  Hanoi  makes  negotiation  unattainable, 
while  loudly  accusing  America  of  bad  faith 
In  its  efforts  toward  peace. 

The  Intransigence  of  Hanoi  does  not  mean 
that  America  should  abandon  all  efforts  to 
negotiate.  If  anything.  It  Increases  our  duty 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  our  peaceful 
Intentions. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  there  Is  no  use 
blinding  ourselves  to  what  Is  happening  In 
Hanoi  and  Pelplng.  The  Comoiunlst  leaders 
believe  they  are  going  to  win,  and  they  will 
at  present  accept  no  comprcanl8«  short  of 
total  victory. 


SUPPORT  OF  POLICY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  states  editorially  that 
in  voting  additional  funds  to  conduct  the 
war  In  Vietnam  "Congress  acted  respon- 
sibly— and  In  accordance  with  the  views 
of  most  Americans." 

The  paper  believes  that  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  an  "imrestrained  es- 
calation," but  that  they  do  want  an  hon- 
orable peace  and  that  they  are  ready  for 
"unconditional  negotiations  toward  that 
end  anywhere,  under  any  auspices." 

Because  the  summation  made  by  this 
newspaper  will  be  of  interest  to  many, 
I  am  making  the  editorial  available  by 
offering  it  now  for  publication  In  the 
RtflORD : 

CoNOREss  Vons  Sttpport  of  Vnrr  Polict 
There  seems  little  doubt  tliat  the  over- 
whelming approval  In  Congress  of  additional 
funds  to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  vic- 
tory for  the  administration  la  the  current 
lebate  over  iu  Vietnam  policy. 


The  House  voted  approval  of  the  additional 
M.8  billion  by  393  to  4,  the  Senate  by  93 
to  2. 

Approval  of  tlie  money  was  inevitable,  for 
Congress  could  hardly  vote  in  effect  to  aban- 
don the  more  ttian  200,000  American  troops 
now  engaged  with  the  Communists  on  the 
ground  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  the  vote  might  not  have  been  so  over- 
whelming, and  It  need  not  have  l>een  pre- 
ceded by  such  a  smashing  Senate  defeat  of 
Senator  Watnx  Morse's  effort  to  repudiate 
the  1964  resolution  pledging  congressional 
support  for  "all  necessary  measures"  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

On  a  motion  to  table  (kill)  Senator 
Morse's  motion,  only  4  Senators  joined 
Morse,  with  92  in  effect  voting  to  reconfirm 
the  resolution. 

NO   ESCALJkTION   MANDA'rS 

A  minority  of  House  and  Senate  liberals — 
put  at  77  in  the  House  and  17  In  the  Senate — 
deny  the  vote  for  more  Vietnam  funds  was  a 
mandate  for  unrestrained  escalation  of  the 
war. 

Of  course  it  wasn't.  And  only  a  small 
minority  of  Americans  advocate  such  escala- 
tion, just  as  only  a  small  minority  advocate 
American  retreat. 

Even  Senator  Ful3right,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who 
voted  with  Morse  on  the  1964  resolution 
repudiation,  did  not  advocate  withdrawal  in 
explaining  his  vote.  He  rather  simply 
pointed  to  the  need  for  seeking  a  "general 
accommodation"  In  southeast  Asia  for  "neu- 
tralization of  the  entire  region  as  between 
Ctiina  and  the  United  States." 

But  as  Peter  Llsagor,  of  the  Chlcao  Dally 
News  Service,  points  out,  administration 
spokesmen  have  supported  a  neutral  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  and  have  agreed  to  a  non- 
aligned  South  Vietnam  If  the  Communists 
will  call  off  their  aggression.  It  Is  Commu- 
nist China,  not  the  United  States,  which  has 
consistently  rejected  neutralization. 

Despite  the  continued  negative  attitude  of 
t>oth  Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam. 
President  Johnson  again  extended  the  olive 
branch.  While  the  Senate  was  debating  the 
Increased  aid  bill,  he  called  again  on  Hanoi 
to  "negotiate  peace"  and  renewed  his  offer 
for  a  "massive  effort  of  reconstruction"  after 
a  settlement  in  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

tinder  careittl  control 
While  this  was  balanced  by  a  promise  to 
continue  the  "measured  use  of  force,"  the 
White  House  said  the  President  would  "con- 
tinue to  act  responsibly"  and  it  reiterated 
his  New  York  pledge  to  use  "prudent  firm- 
ness under  careful  control." 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  Is  all  anyone  can 
ask,  and  that  Congress  acted  responsibly — 
and  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  most 
Americans.  They  desire,  no  more  than  the 
President,  unrestrained  escalation  of  this 
war.  They  want  a  peace  settlement  which 
will  permit  the  orderly  and  honorable  with- 
drawal of  American  troops.  They  are  ready 
for  unconditional  negotiations  toward  that 
end  anywhere,  under  any  auspices. 

It  is  not  new  American  policy  to  suppwt 
people  resisting  Communist  aggression,  nor 
to  uphold  the  basic  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  people.  American  policy  In  Viet- 
nam is  simply  a  continuance  of  a  firm  U.S. 
stand  against  CommuiUst  aggression  which 
this  country  has  followed  for  nearly  20  years 
at  a  dozen  points  along  the  vast  periphery  of 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communist  em- 
pires. And  we  believe  that  fundamental 
fKjlicy  has  the  same  liaslc  American  support 
today  that  It  had  when  It  first  took  form 
under  President  Truman. 


TOO  MANY  COOKS 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  editorially 
praises  the  President's  recommendations 
made  in  his  message  on  pollution  and 
conservation. 

His  recommendations  Included  trans- 
fer of  the  Water  PoUution  Control  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  the  Interior  Department,  and 
esUbllshlng  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion "to  review  and  ad\Tse  on  the  entire 
range  of  water  resources  problems." 

The  Star  concludes  that: 

Perhaps  the  great  conservation  task  that 
so  badly  needs  doing  is  at  last  about  to  shift 
into  lilgh  gear. 

The  timely  appraisal  will  interest  my 
colleagues,  and  1  therefore  make  the  edi- 
torial a  part  of  the  Record: 
Too  Mant   Cooks 

Two  things  emerge  from  President  John- 
son's message  on  p)ollutlon  and  conservation 
that  may  have  more  long-range  significance 
than  the  specific  requests  he  has  made. 
These  are  his  recommendations  to  transfer 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  In- 
terior Department,  which  controls  most 
water  programs,  and  to  establish  a  Nationai 
Water  Commission  "to  review  and  advise  on 
the  entire  range  of  water  resources  prob- 
lems." 

At  the  moment  there  are  far  too  many 
cooks  at  the  Federal  level  Involved  in  the 
field  of  conservation.  For  example,  in  our 
own  Potomac  Basin  a  White  House-backed 
team  working  to  make  the  Potomac  a  model 
for  the  Nation  is  confronted  with  coordinat- 
ing antipollution  planning  among  four 
agencies.  TTie  President's  recommendation 
would  at  least  narrow  this  to  tliree. 

What  is  really  needed,  of  course.  Is  a  much 
greater  concentration  than  this.  The  Hoover 
Commission  recommended  that  total  con- 
servation responsibility  l>e  concentrated  in  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  And  a 
bin  sponsored  by  Senator  Moss,  of  Utah, 
aimed  at  this  desirable  goal  even  now  is  l>e- 
fore  Congress. 

Tlie  political  complexities  in  any  such  re- 
organization are  great  and  there  can  be  no 
quick  and  easy  solution.  But  the  proposals 
to  transfer  antipollution  responsibility  and 
coordinate  water  resource  planning  look  like 
steps  In  the  right  direction.  Perhaps  the 
great  conservation  task  that  so  badly  needs 
doing  is  at  last  at>out  to  shift  into  high  gear. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  KISQ  ot  Utah.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
congressional  dialog  on  Vietnam  con- 
tinue* apace,  and  few  there  are,  by  now, 
who  have  not  spoken  out.  My  own  posi- 
tion Is  that  we  must  continue  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  and  terrorism.  I 
have  affirmed,  and  reaffirmed,  this  prop- 
osition on  occasions  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

I  willingly  concede  that  we  have  made 
mistakes.  U  It  were  possible  to  unravel 
the  tangled  fabric  of  the  past,  no  doubt 
a  better  fabric  cou^d  then  be  rewoven. 
But  that  is  not  our  present  option.  It 
was  Adlal  Stevenson.  I  believe,  who  said: 
•If  the  present  persists  in  setting  in 
judgment  on  the  past,  the  future  Is  lost." 

The  time  Is  now  for  action.  The  sig- 
nals have  already  been  called,  and  the 
ball  is  In  motion.  America  has  no  other 
choice  than  to  execute  the  play,  and  to 
smash  forward  to  a  touchdown.  This 
does  not  mean  that  our  policy  or  methods 
are  no  longer  open  to  discussion,  or  even 
to  criticism.  Par  from  It.  On  several  oc- 
casions I  myself  have  raised  my  voice 
against  sloppy  and  Inefficient  practices 
which  I  felt  were  militating  against  our 
success  in  the  field.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  offer  con- 
structive criticism,  in  order  to  Improve 
the  war  effort.  It  is  another  thing  to 
embarrass,  or  obstruct,  or  to  deliberately 
weaken  our  national  wiH  to  fight.  With 
any  such  effort  I  have  no  sympathy. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about 
what  we  are  doing  wrong,  and  so  little, 
comparatively  speaking,  about  what  we 
are  doing  right.  It  Is  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  our  will,  and  putting  our 
present  posture  Into  a  truer  perspective 
that  I  am  taking  this  time  to  review, 
briefly,  the  splendid  work  of  our  JUSPAO 
organization,  and  the  success  it  has  had 
In  the  field  of  psychological  warfare. 
We  hear  so  much  about  the  conventional 
battles  that  are  raging  in  Vietnam,  and 
about  the  statistics  on  casualties  suf- 
fered, lives  lost,  and  planes  and  materiel 
destroyed.  The  real  war  however,  is 
being  fought,  not  for  the  bodies  but  for 
the  minds  of  the  Vletcong.  The  work 
of  JUSPAO  Is  no  less  significant  because 
It  receives  so  little  recognition.  In  my 
opinion  it  Lb  our  ultimate  weapon. 
ssLxcrrvs  achutveuxnts  or  jtrsPAO 


Just  as  crucial  as,  and  in  the  long  nm 
more  important  than,  the  current  mili- 
tary effort  In  Vietnam  Is  the  struggle  for 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese. 
.\t  the  heart  of  this  psychological  task  Is 
commxonlcatlon — particularly  communi- 
cation between  the  populace  and  their 
government.  In  the  U.S.  mission,  the 
agency  with  primary  responsibility  for 
counseling  and  assisting  the  Government 
of  Vietnam— GVN— in  the  field  of 
psychological  action  Is  the  Joint  United 
SUtes  PubUc  Affairs  Office — JUSPAO. 

JUSPAO  was  created  In  May  1965  as  a 
result  of  President  Johnson's  decision 
giving  the  Director  of  USIA  authority 
over  all  U.S.  psychological  operations  In 
Vietnam.  The  majority  of  the  American 
staff  are  USIA  officers,  but  others  come 
from  the  Department  of  State,  AID,  and 
the  U.S.  military.    Headed  by  a  senior 


USIA  official — who  Is  also  Minister  Coun- 
selor of  Embassy  for  Information — 
JUSPAO  is  a  U.S.  mission  organization 
which  provides  unified  direction  for  all 
U.S.  psychological  action  in  Vietnam. 
Having  directly  integrated  the  com- 
munication media  functions  of  USAID 
Vietnam,  JUSPAO  is  the  U.S.  civilian 
channel  for  providing  communication 
equipment  and  technical  advice  to  the 
OVN.  Through  policy  direction  given  to 
the  psywar  operations  of  MACVs  PoUtl- 
cal  Warfare  Directorate,  JUSPAO  helps 
assiu%  close  coordlimtlon  between  U.S. 
civilian  and  military  psywar  personnel  in 
provincial  operations. 

JUSPAO  has  three  main  psychological 
objectives:  First,  to  strengthen  the  Vlet- 
ruu.iese  will  to  support  QVN/US  mutual 
objectives;  second,  to  strengthen  the  gov- 
ernment's communication  media  and 
programs  to  Increase  popular  support  of 
its  overall  objectives;  and  third,  to 
strengthen  free  world  support  for  Viet- 
nam and  of  Vietnamese  support  for  U.S. 
worldwide  policy  objectives. 

In  pursuit  of  these  objectives,  JUSPAO 
has  over  150  American  officers  and  nearly 
400  Vietnamese  employees.  Ideas,  per- 
sonal contact,  media  materials,  and  com- 
munication equipment  are  tools  and 
channels  In  this  war  for  men's  dilnds. 
The  Impact  of  various  JUSPAO  programs 
very  often  Is  localized.  The  successes 
may  not  lend  themselves  to  newspaper 
headlines.  They  are  the  backside  of 
news,  and  some  of  these  are  capsulized 
below. 

BAOIO 

In  a  country  like  South  Vietnam  where 
literacy  rate  Is  low,  particularly  In  the 
rural  area,  radio  Is  a  vital  link  between 
the  Government  and  the  people.  In  the 
past,  the  Radio  Vietnam — 'VTVN — with  a 
station  in  Saigon  and  several  regional 
transmitters  was  not  fully  utilized  or  co- 
ordinated because  of  poor  organization, 
lack  of  trained  personnel  and  progrsmi- 
Ing  skills.  As  a  first  step  toward  helping 
the  GVN  develop  a  more  truly  national 
radio  network,  JUSPAO  convinced  and 
assisted  the  O'VN  In  December  1965  to 
restructure  Radio  Vietnam  Into  a  semi- 
autonomous  broadcasting  corporation. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  link  the 
existing  stations  Into  a  national  network. 
Two  JUSPAO  radio  advisory  teams  are 
actively  engaged  In  training  Vietnamese 
In  program  production,  station  and  net- 
work management  and  administration, 
and  central  and  regional  programing. 
One  of  the  teamc  Is  assigned  to  the  VTVN 
while  the  other  Is  assisting  the  'Vietnam- 
ese Defense  Ministry's  Voice  of  Free- 
dom Station  which  broadcasts  to  North 
Vietnam. 

JUSPAO  also  produces  locally  between 
60  and  75  hours  of  radio  programs  every 
week  for  placement  with  Vietnamese 
stations.  FYom  Washington,  the  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  to  South  and 
North  Vietnam  6^^  hours  dally  in  Viet- 
namese. The  Voice  maintains  a  trans- 
mitting and  relay  complex  In  Hue,  South 
Vietnam,  just  south  of  the  17th  parallel. 
The  50,000  watt,  medium -wave  relay 
transmitter  has  directional  antennas 
capable  of  providing  strong  signals  to 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Over 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  incidentally. 


the  site  has  been  shelled  by  the  Vletcong 
several  times. 

Ifl'UEK    ICZDIA 

JUSPAO  effort  is  not  confined  to  radio. 
A  publication  adviser  Is  working  with  the 
Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Psywar  in  the 
production  of  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and 
posters.  In  the  GVN^s  National  Motion 
Picture  Center,  a  JUSPAO  adviser  helps 
In  all  aspects  of  the  conception  and  pro- 
duction of  newsreels,  docim:ientaries,  and 
featxu^  films.  To  help  the  GVN  Improve 
its  press  output  and  thus  to  facilitate 
coverage  of  Vietnam  developments  by 
foreign  newsmen,  a  JUSPAO  press  ad- 
viser is  assigned  to  the  Vietnam  Press, 
the  Government's  national  news  agency, 
to  provide  on-the-job  training  and  class- 
room Instructions  on  Journalism. 

P8TCHOLOOICA1,    OPERATIONS    TS    THE    FEOVINCES 

JUSPAO  operates  extensively  in  rural 
South  Vietnam,  and  some  40  American 
^TUSPAO  field  representatives  are  sta- 
tioned In  the  provinces  to  give  assistance 
and  support  to  cadres  of  the  Vietnamese 
Information  Service — VIS — In  psy- 
chological operations.  The  tasks  of 
JUSPAO  field  representatives  cover  a 
wide  spectrum;  namely,  stimulating 
action  by  provincial  psychological  oper- 
ations committees  In  every  province ;  as- 
sisting In  the  publication  of  24  provincial 
newspapers  and  programing  of  re- 
gional radio  stations;  showing  GVN  and 
JUSPAO  films  made  for  provincial 
audiences;  developing  posters,  pam- 
phlets, leaflets,  and  other  publications 
designed  for  audiences  in  a  particular 
province  or  even  district ;  employing  air- 
borne loudspeakers  and  leaflet  drops 
for  fast  exploitation  of  local  Issues:  and 
deploying  VIS  and  JUSPAO  cultural 
troupes  which  present  a  government 
message  via  entertainment. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  JUSPAO 
effort  In  the  provinces  has  gone  into 
supporting  the  Government's  Chieu 
Hoi — Open  Arms — program  which  en- 
courages Vletcong  and  their  followers  to 
return  to  government -controlled  areas. 
Where  local  Chleu  Hoi  programs  are 
imaginatively  and  vigorously  pursued 
and  where  especially  effective  leaflets 
and  other  messages  are  employed,  the 
psychological  tasks  of  persuasion  has 
yielded  results.  The  following  Incidents 
show  this  by  the  extent  of  Vletcong  re- 
action and  counteraction. 

In  August  1965,  150,000  copies  of  a 
JUSPAO-origlnated  leaflet  were  air- 
dropped into  parts  of  Vinh  Binh  Prov- 
ince in  the  Delta.  According  to  re- 
turnees who  defected  on  the  basis  of  It 
as  well  as  captured  Vletcong  documents, 
within  3  days  every  Vletcong  found 
picking  up  or  holding  this  leaflet  was 
Immediately  transferred  to  another  re- 
gion so  that  he  would  not  "contaminate" 
others.  Also  around  this  time,  In  Vlnh 
Long  Province  nearby,  the  Vletcong 
were  driven  to  holding  public  meetings 
to  counter  the  Chleu  Hoi  appeal.  The 
villagers  in  these  public  meetings  were 
warned  that  anyone  found  with  a  leaflet 
was  liable  to  be  shot.  They  were  also 
told  tliat  tmyone  going  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment side  in  response  to  the  appeal 
would  be  tortured. 
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That  Vletcong  threats  and  Intimida- 
tion have  not  been  fully  effective  can  be 
seen  In  the  number  of  individuals  who 
have  responded  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  appeal 
since  the  program  was  launched  In  Feb- 
ruary 1963.  Prom  that  time  to  date, 
some  30,000  Vletcong  and  their  followers 
had  returned  to  the  government  side; 
11.000  of  them  came  back  during  1965 
alone.  The  monthly  returnee  rate  last 
year  is  particularly  notable  for  its  sharp 
upward  trend.  In  January  1965,  there 
were  406  returnees;  by  December  the 
number  had  climbed  to  1.482.  In  Janu- 
ary 1966,  the  1,672  Chieu  Hoi  returnees 
who  came  back  set  an  alltime  record. 
These  statistics  reflect  the  impact  of  U.S. 
military  buildup,  upswing  of  Vietnamese 
morale  and  the  series  of  QVN-U8  mili- 
tary successes.  Since  JUSPAO  psycho- 
logical operations  were  aimed  at  rein- 
forcing and  exploiting  these  favorable 
trends,  the  Chleu  Hoi  statistics  are  in 
part  a  measure  of  JUSPAO  accomplish- 
ment. 

Statistical  profile  aside,  there  have  also 
been  Instances  of  specific  reaction  to  the 
GVN/US  psychological  operations  aimed 
specifically  at  the  Vletcong. 

On  October  24,  1965,  copies  of  eight 
different  leaflets  were  airdropped  In  a 
coordinated  psywar  campaign  into  Vlet- 
cong strongholds  In  the  IV  Corps  area. 
In  the  next  week,  a  check  of  Vletcong 
defectors  indicated  that  of  the  86  coming 
In  from  the  areas  covered,  62  carried 
copies  of  the  leaflets  dropped  on  October 
24  Reacting  to  other  media  used,  the 
Vletcong  In  one  Instance  moved  Into  a 
village  and  removed  all  antl-Vletcong 
slogans  and  banners  and  warned  the  peo- 
ple not  to  take  part  In  any  demonstra- 
tion being  organized  as  part  of  the  psy- 
war campaign.  Yet  in  another  village, 
as  a  result  of  demonstrations  held,  the 
villagers  drew  up  a  letter  stressing  their 
determination  to  resist  'Vletcong  pres- 
sure. The  letter  was  signed  by  65  vil- 
lagers— an  act  of  considerable  courage 
since  It  could  easily  turn  into  a  Vletcong 
death  warrant. 

A  complete  unit  defection,  that  of  a 
22-man  Vletcong  guerrilla  platoon  oc- 
curred in  mid-December  1965,  In  Binh 
Tuy  Province,  as  a  result  of  a  coordi- 
nated military-psychological  warfare 
operation.  JUSPAO  played  an  active 
role  assisting  the  Vietnamese  in  carrying 
out  the  psychological  phase  which  In- 
cluded ground  and  air  loudspeaker  oper- 
ations and  leaflets.  Wives  of  known 
Vletcong  were  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  cross  the  frontline  positions  to  con- 
tact their  husbands  and  assure  them 
that  they  would  be  well  treated  and  that 
they  should  surrender.  The  surrender 
appeals  specified  that  the  Vletcong 
should  come  via  roads,  with  their  shirts 
off.  hands  over  their  heads  and  with 
their  rifles  slung,  muzzles  pointed  down- 
ward. Within  a  week  of  the  operation. 
Vletcong  defectors  began  to  come  In. 
usually  In  two's  and  three's.  The  22- 
man  platoon,  however,  brought  with 
them  9  rifles  and,  as  a  group,  followed  the 
explicit  Instructions  mentioned  above. 

JXrSPAO    BtrPPORT    TO    SOCIAL    REFORM 

Compared  to  the  Immediate  Impact  of 
psywar  efforts,  the  JUSPAO  role  In  sup- 
port of  social  Improvement  and  reform 


programs  In  South  Vietnam  Is  of  a 
longer  range  nature.  To  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment to  win  and  maintain  the  loyal- 
ties of  its  people,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  JUSPAO  exploits  the  econcMnlc 
and  social  progress  which  the  GVN  with 
AID  support  has  been  able  to  achieve  in 
the  countryside.  There,  military  secu- 
rity must  precede  economic  and  social 
developmental  efforts,  but  such  develop- 
ment is  directly  related  to  a  favorable 
psychological  climate  which  JUSPAO 
activities  aim  to  create.  This  Involves 
more  than  publicizing  GVN  projects  car- 
ried out  with  AID  assistance;  it  Involves 
instilling  confidence  in  the  benefits  of 
self-help  on  the  part  of  the  villagers  as 
well  as  confidence  that  the  Government 
is  sincerely  Interested  in  helping  the  peo- 
ple and  In  fact  is  doing  so  in  various 
fields;  and  of  great  importance.  In  help- 
ing the  GVN  communicate  to  its  people 
its  plans  for  a  social  revolution. 

Media  products  on  AID  activities  are 
produced  by  JUSPAO  for  use  not  only 
in  Vietnam  but — through  USIS  posts — 
in  many  third  countries  as  well.  A  series 
of  photo  packets  are  periodically  sent  to 
some  78  USIS  posts  worldwide  for  place- 
ment In  the  indigenous  press  and  period- 
icals; these  contata  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  AID  stories.  Two  USIA  officers 
are  assigned  full  time  to  maintain  Ualson 
with  USAID  in  Saigon ;  they  help  develop 
media  materials  on  AID  projects  and 
facilitate  third-country  coverage  of 
these  projects.  In  motion  pictures,  the 
JUSPAO  biweekly  series  of  news  maga- 
zines deals  with  VS.  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam, among  other  topics.  And  between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  the  regular 
radio  series — produced  by  JUSPAO  in 
the  field  or  USIA  m  Washington — are 
frequently  on  AID  topics;  such  as  round- 
table  discussion  on  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  documentary  coverage 
of  AID  projects,  interviews  with  "un- 
common people."  among  whom  are  AID 
technicians  and  experts. 

AID  stories  and  articles  on  agricul- 
tural hints  and  self-help  projects  are 
featured  prominently  in  the  JUSPAO 
mass-circulating  magazine.  Rural  Spirit. 
A  monthly  magazine  written  in  simple 
language  designed  principally  for  a  peas- 
ant audience  in  support  of  the  GVN 
rural  construction  program.  Rural  Spirit 
Is  distributed  in  350,000  copies  per  Issue. 
The  Vietnamese  edition  of  Free  World 
magazine  also  carries  the  story  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  nation  build- 
ing to  a  more  sophisticated  audience 
of  schoolteachers  and  students.  Its 
monthly  circulation  Is  235,000  copies. 

POSTSCRIPT 

As  James  Reston  wrote  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  18,  1966: 

Vietnam  Is  the  first  American  war  •  •  • 
fought  with  the  television  cameras  right  on 
the  battlefield.  The  advantages  are  obvious. 
These  •  •  •  scenes  of  our  men  under  fire 
are  taking  some  of  the  silly  romance  out  of 
war,  but  inevitably  they  portray  only  one 
side  of  the  story. 

The  Vietnam  struggle  Is  indeed  many 
sided.  The  material  herein  represents  a 
quick  review  of  some  aspects  of  the  UB. 
normiilltary  effort  in  South  Vietnam,  In 
which  USIA  is  directly  and  intimately 
involved. 


INCREASE  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KAsmmztER  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  today  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  addi- 
tional authority  It  needs  to  increase 
dairy  support  levels. 

The  falloff  in  milk  output,  which  be- 
gan last  year,  has  hastened  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  national  surplus  that  al- 
ready was  dwindUng.  The  total  milk 
production  for  1965  fell  to  some  125  bil- 
lion pounds,  a  drop  of  ll's  percentage 
points  from  the  1964  level.  The  January 
1966  figures  Indicate  an  even  more 
drastic  decline.  The  reports  for  that 
month  show  that  the  total  U.S.  milk  pro- 
duction fell  5.3  percent  below  the  year 
ago  level.  The  decline  was  far  more 
alarming  in  the  top  two  milk  producing 
States — a  7-percent  drop  In  Wisconsin, 
the  No.  1  producing  State,  and  a  14-per- 
cent decline  In  the  No.  2  producer,  Min- 
nesota. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  count 
of  the  Nation's  dairy  herd  reported  a 
January  total  of  16.6  mlUion.  This  is 
5.6  percent  less  than  the  previous  year 
and  the  laurgest  year-to-year  percentage 
decline  on  record. 

The  current  dairy  price  support  is  75 
percent  of  parity — some  $3.24  a  hundred 
for  3.7  milk.  This  price  has  been  In 
effect  since  April  1,  1965.  A  new  support 
level  will  be  announced  for  the  new  mar- 
keting year  that  starts  April  1,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  price  supports  are 
raised,  there  simply  Is  not  enough  incen- 
tive, at  the  current  price  suport  level, 
for  the  farmer  to  remain  in  dairying. 
Tempted  by  soaring  meat  prices,  many 
dairymen  have  switched  to  the  feeding  of 
cattle  or  the  raising  of  hogs.  Others  have 
left  farming  entirely  to  take  advantage 
of  the  industrial  boom  and  other  off-the- 
farm  opportunities.  The  exodus  from 
dairy  farming  reached  an  alarming  rate 
of  an  estimated  12  departures  a  day  In 
Wisconsin  during  1965. 

The  present  support  price  is  much  too 
low  to  allow  for  a  reasonable  retvim  on 
labor  and  Investment.  Furthermore,  If 
the  current  downward  trends  of  dairy 
production  continue,  we  will  be  faced 
with  acute  shortages  of  milk  and  dairy 
products. 

Under  current  legislation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  limited  in  his  ac- 
tion to  set  the  support  price.  The  price 
he  must  set.  under  the  law.  Is  simply  the 
price  that  will  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  milk  during  the  next  marketing 
year. 

My  bin  would  broaden  the  price  set- 
ting ix>wer  by  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  present  surely  factor  as  well  as  three 
additional  related  factors  in  the  setting 
of  a  price  support  level  s<Mnewhere  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 
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The  four  factors,  then,  to  be  consld- 
fretl  would  be.  first,  the  supply  of  milk 
.11  reiatiou  to  the  demand,  second,  the 
:nip<jrtance  of  milk  to  agriculture  and 
'•le  nat;oaal  economy;  third,  the  ability 
to  dispose  of  stocks  of  dairy  producta 
acquired  through  price  support  opera- 
tions; suid  fourth,  the  need  of  dairy 
farmers  for  a  fair  return  on  their  labor 
and  investment. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  what 
is  needed  to  meet  the  current  crisis — 
more  administrative  discretion  In  deal- 
ing with  the  present  slump  In  dairy  pro- 
duction. 

If  we  hope  to  reverse  the  ciirrent 
dairying  trends,  we  must  have  higher 
support  levels  in  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate Income  for  the  dairy  farmer.  In 
the  absence  of  increased  price  supports, 
we  may  well  confront  a  situation  In 
which  dairy  production  continues  to 
drastically  decline  and  dairy  prices  rise 
to  inflationary  proportions. 


P.ARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION S  RL'RAL  RENEWAL,  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bandstra]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  greatly  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  a  rural  renewal  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

This  legislation  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  Appanooae  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ties in  Iowa,  since  these  two  counties 
comprise  one  of  five  areas  In  the  United 
Sutes  now  designated  as  eligible  for 
rural  renewal  amistance. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  program  la 
to  stimulate  long-range  economic  devel- 
opment in  rural  areas  where  family  in- 
comes are  relatively  low.  The  program 
Itself  Is  sound  and  constructive,  but  the 
legislation  under  which  It  was  estab- 
lished is  badly  In  need  of  Improvement. 

Under  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962.  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion was  authorized  to  allocate  rural  re- 
newal loan  funds  to  "local  public  agen- 
cies" In  desltrnated  areas.  These  local 
public  agencies.  In  turn,  would  then 
make  long-term  rural  renewal  loans  to 
prlvato  Individuals  or  groups. 

Examples  of  projects  which  might  be 
ip.dprtaken  and  financed  with  rxiral  re- 
.•••*al  loan  funds,  under  existing  law, 
H  re  a-s  follows : 

Purchase  of  small  tracts  of  land,  con- 
solidation of  the  tracts,  and  resale  as 
famlly-slBed  farms  or  for  nonfarm  use; 

Purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  for 
subdivision  and  resale  as  family-sized 
farms  or  for  nonfarm  use: 

Development  of  a  reservoir  or  system 
>f  rps^>!-v(.ira  for  flood  control,  conserva- 
'  ;  n     r«Treatlon,   and   water  supply; 

Cor..stnictlon  of  water  and  sswer  ays- 
ten:.:,  and  service  baUdlngs,  when  required 


to  make  possible  a  brockl  land-use  im- 
provement project; 

Purchase  of  scrub  timber  land  and  its 
development,  including  timber  stand  im- 
provement, construction  of  access  rotuls 
and  conservation  measures;  and 

Purchase  and  development  of  a  grac- 
ing area  for  use  by  ranchers  and  farmers. 

The  potential  of  this  comprehensive 
program  has  been  recognized  by  the  local 
citizens  in  Appanoose  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ties. In  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
the  program,  they  formed  the  Appa- 
noose-Monroe County  Rural  Develop- 
ment Corp.  In  1964.  the  organization 
published  a  detailed  125  page  report, 
pointing  out  the  rural  development  needs 
of  the  two-county  area. 

However,  because  of  restrictive  lan- 
guage In  the  existing  law,  the  organiza- 
tion In  Appanoose  and  Monroe  Counties 
has  been  unable  to  make  any  rural  re- 
newal loans.  The  problem  arises  from 
the  limitation  that  these  loans  can  be 
made  only  by  "local  public  agencies." 
This  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  Iowa. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  in 
addition  to  my  home  State,  has  desig- 
nated rural  renewal  areas  In  Arkansas — 
Little  River  and  Sevier  Counties;  Flor- 
ida— Washington,  Holmes,  and  Walton 
Counties;  North  Carolina — Clay.  Gra- 
ham, and  Cherokee  Counties;  and  West 
Virginia— Hardy  and  Mineral  Counties. 

Only  in  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina 
have  the  State  legislatures  passed  the 
necessary  enabling  legislation  allowing 
establishment  of  "local  public  agencies" 
to  administer  rural  renewal  programs. 
Thus  three  of  the  five  designated  areas 
cannot  benefit  from  »he  program. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
this  problem  would  be  resolved  by 
amending  the  existing  law  to  allow  "local 
nonprofit  organizations."  as  well  as  "local 
public  agencies,"  to  make  rural  renewal 
loans. 

If  this  legislation  becomes  law,  it  would 
enable  the  Appanoose-Monroe  County 
Rural  Development  Corp.  to  move  ahead 
with  a  rural  renewal  program  in  the  two- 
county  area.  It  would  also  clear  the  way 
for  action  In  present  and  future  desig- 
nated areas  where  "local  public  agencies" 
cannot  be  formed. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  this  legls- 
ation.  Local  nonprofit  organizations  are 
authorized  to  conduct  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  such  organizations 
should  not  be  allowed  to  administer  a 
rural  renewal  program. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  also 
would  amend  the  present  law  to  permit 
the  use  of  rural  renewal  loans  for  the 
development  of  recreational  facilities. 
This  would  greatly  enhance  the  economic 
potential  of  the  existing  pro^rram,  since 
recreational  activities  can  be  an  effective 
source  of  new  Income  for  rural  areas. 

Appanoose  and  Monroe  Counties,  for 
example,  will  benefit  greatly  from  the 
recreational  development  at  the  Rath- 
bun  Reservoir.  The  11,000-acre  reser- 
voir, which  will  cover  portions  of  the  two 
counties,  is  expected  to  attract  about  1 
million  visitors  a  year.  If  rural  renewal 
loans  could  be  used  for  recreational  de- 


velopment on  land  near  the  reservoir.  It 
would  result  in  an  even  greater  economic 
stimulus  for  the  two-county  area. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation.  The 
rural  renewal  program  can  be  of  great 
value  to  Appanoose  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ties, as  well  as  other  areas  in  the  Nation, 
but  only  if  the  existing  law  is  amended 
to  remove  unnecessary  limitations. 


HUDSON  RTVER 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daitizls]  may  ex- 
tend his  remailEs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIEU3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  with  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Or- 
TiNGKR],  who  has  worked  so  hard  and 
long  for  the  Hudson  River,  and  more 
than  a  score  of  Members  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York,  in  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  begin  negotiations 
leading  up  to  an  interstate  cMnpact  for 
the  Hudson  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  congressional  district 
which  I  represent  is  adjacent  to  the  Hud- 
son River.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  14th 
District  lies  entirely  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  coimty  which  has  received  its 
name  from  the  river  which  is  the  very 
llfeblood  of  our  eirea.  The  people  of 
Hudson  County  need  the  Hudson  River 
restored  and  It  is  time  that  action  is 
taken  to  see  that  the  resources  of  this 
great  artery  are  protected  by  Federal  as 
well  as  State  and  local  action. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  West- 
chester County,  N.Y.  [Mr.  OttincerI, 
for  the  tremendous  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  his  struggle  to  preserve  and 
redevelop  the  Hudson  River.  The  bi- 
partisan approach  he  has  taken  in  this 
matter  is  a  credit  to  the  people  of  West- 
chester County  who  have  sent  him  to  the 
Congress.  The  people  of  Westchester 
can  take  pride  in  their  unusually  able 
Representative.  Pew  Members  have 
made  the  fine  impression  upon  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
he  has  made  in  his  first  term.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  part  of  the  United  States  will 
always  be  Indebted  to  him  for  his  tireless 
efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  that  all 
levels  of  government  work  together  to 
restore  the  Hudson  River.  This  river  is 
vital  to  the  very  existence  of  our  part  of 
the  Nation,  but  I  would  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  this  is  a  local  bill  of 
interest  only  to  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  Members.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Hudson  River  Is  a  keystone  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  the  future  of  the 
United  States  is  inextricably  linked  with 
the  future  of  this  river. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  caxmot  overstate  the 
need  for  action  to  save  the  Hudson. 
This  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
will.  In  my  view,  assist  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  negotiations  between 
the  two  States  involved  as  well  as  pro- 


I 


vide  interim  protection  for  the  HudscHi 
whUe  these  negotiations  are  proceeding. 
I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  bill. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  RABBI 
MORRIS  ADLER 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  ConykrsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Detroit  has  been  greatly  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
scholars,  theologians,  and  civic  leaders. 
Death  came  to  Rabbi  Morris  Adler  on 
March  11,  a  month  after  he  was  shot  by 
one  of  the  young  people  whom  he  loved 
so  well.  The  tragic  attack  upon  Rabbi 
Adler  in  the  new  synagogue  of  the  Shaa- 
rey  Zedek  congregation  of  more  than 
6,000  members  shocked  the  entire  Nation. 

Rabbi  Adler  was  an  eminent  scholar 
and  theologian  who  was  respected  and 
admired  not  only  by  the  members  of  his 
faith,  but  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike.  His  scholarly  achievements 
brought  fame  and  honor  to  the  city  of 
Detroit,  his  home  since  1938.  Our  city 
will  long  mourn  the  loss  of  this  spiritual 
giant  who  personally  worked  so  tirelessly 
to  foster  brotherhood  and  understand- 
ing among  men  of  all  faiths.  Rabbi  Ad- 
ler dedicated  his  life  to  the  improvement 
of  the  human  condition  through  his  re- 
ligion, his  learning,  and  his  involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  his  commionlty. 

I  personally  recall  Rabbi  Adler's  sense 
of  Justice  and  impartiality  as  chairman 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  Pub- 
lic Review  Board.  I  appeared  before 
him  several  times  as  attorney  for  Indi- 
viduals who  had  grievances  to  present. 
Rabbi  Adler  always  dealt  fairly  with  my 
clients  and  impressed  me  with  his  respect 
lor  all  men  and  their  oplrilcMis.  Rather 
than  try  to  list  all  the  things  that  Rabbi 
Adler  meant  to  each  of  us  who  find  a 
sudden  emptiness  at  his  passing,  I  in- 
sert following  my  remarks  a  collection  of 
eulogies  taken  from  newspapers  around 
the  country.  To  all  those  closest  to  him — 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  con- 
gregation at  Shaarey  Zedek — may  your 
memories  of  Rabbi  Adler  and  the  fruits 
his  great  work  sustain  you. 

The  eulogies  follow : 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   News] 
Drrgorr  Sharks  PAint  Won  bt  Kabbi  Aolxs 

(>DrroBB  Note. — A  close  friend  of  FUbbl 
Morru  Adler,  Detroit  News  Religion  Writer 
Harold  Schachem,  was  shocked  to  hear  of 
the  shooting  In  the  synagogue.  Schachem 
was  covering  a  CathoUc-Lutheran  series  of 
unity  talks  at  the  University  of  Chicago  at 
the  time.) 

(By  Harold  Schachem) 

Chicago.  February  12.— Rabbi  Morris  Ad- 
••f.  as  mueh  as  any  churchman  In  the 
city's  history,  tias  brought  distinction  and 
■ooor  to  the  Detroit  community. 

•fust  M  bU  synagogue,  Shaarey  Zedek,  Is 
considered  by  archltecU  and  artists  as  one 
0*  the  great  reUgloias  buildings  of  the 
united  sutes.  Rabbi  Adler's  name  also  looms 


Impressively  tn  the  awareness  and  admira- 
tion of  th«  Nation's  chtarthmwi  and  seholara. 

BOLUS   LtTK  'I'llliS 

The  50-year-old  splrtual  leader  has  since 
10&4  been  designated  as  rabbi  for  life  of 
Shaarey  Zedek,  Detroit's  second  oldest 
Jewish  congregation  and  Its  largest  Con- 
servative congregation. 

Having  no  great  seminaries  of  either  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  tradition,  Detroit  la 
not  known  as  a  city  of  famous  religious 
leaders. 

However,  Rabbi  Adler  has  overcome  this 
barrier  by  bis  own  scholarly  dedication  and 
achievement. 

His  contributions  to  scholarly  Journals 
have  won  blm  a  wide  following  In  American 
Intellectual  circles,  both  Christian  and 
Jewish. 

Despite  these  achievements  he  has  main- 
tained a  common  touch  which  made  his 
messages  readily  understandable  at  a  lesser 
Intellectual  level. 

Rabbi  Adler's  knowledge  and  sympathy 
with  his  neighbors  of  other  faiths  had  made 
him  a  key  figure  In  the  ecumenical  scene, 
both  local  and  national. 

He  has  been  as  familiar  a  figure  at  CathoUc 
and  Protestant  meetings  and  social  func- 
tions as  he  is  at  Jewish  gatherings. 

Rabbi  Adler  has  traveled  extensively  and 
leaders  of  Jewish  thought  In  Israel  have 
looked  to  him  as  one  of  their  principal 
iq>okesmen  In  the  Western  World. 

A  CXUIIUIKD  DXSK 

Like  most  busy  men.  Rabbi  Adler  has  bad 
difficulty  saying  no  to  those  who  would  have 
Imposed  on  his  time.  His  desk,  about  which 
visitors  often  Joked,  has  always  been  piled 
high  with  correspondence,  pamphlets,  mag- 
azines, and  other  literature  which  he  always 
Insisted  on  reading  before  disposing  of. 

At  each  visit  to  his  office,  be  always  Insisted 
on  teasing  visitors  that  the  pile  was  a  new 
one — that  be  had  gone  through  the  stacks 
that  they  had  seen  last  time. 

His  personal  library  In  his  study  at  the 
synagogue  was  larger  and  contained  more  vol- 
umes than  that  boasted  by  some  Institutions 
at  learning. 

ix>mi  HOTTma  or  srvur 

He  had  a  comfortable  couch  there  where 
he  often  would  study  late  and  spend  the 
night  there  to  be  fresh  for  morning  services. 

The  writer  recalls  the  night  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  when  Rabl>l  Adler 
left  his  pulpit  at  the  crowded  sabbath  eve 
service  to  go  to  a  telephone  in  the  synagogue 
corridor.  In  a  choked  voice  he  expressed  his 
desolation  of  spirit  at  the  President's  death. 

Like  many  scholars  and  theologians,  be 
takes  his  work  seriously  but  never  himself. 
He  Is  ever  ready  to  }ok«  about  the  lighter 
aide  of  theological  subjects  and  employs  a 
ready  wit  to  ease  strained  relations  when 
sectarian  Issues  were  raised. 

BiOTLData  roa  cntToans 

More  than  1,300  persons  attended  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  monumental  MH  million  syn- 
agogue in  June  19S3.  The  building,  Rabbi 
Adler  said  then,  was  the  largest  c^  the  con- 
servative movement  In  the  United  States. 

"We're  building  here  for  centuries,"  he 
said. 

In  private  conversations,  he  cautioned  his 
members  that  this  was  a  building,  not  to 
express  worldly  prosperity  or  pride,  but  to 
express  the  honor  and  glory  of  Ood. 

Clean  shaven  most  of  his  life,  the  Russian- 
born  rabbi  grew  a  beard  on  a  visit  to  Israel 
several  years  ago  and  has  worn  It  ever  since. 

He  is  no  pallid  scholar,  but  a  big  broad- 
shouldered,  barrel-chested  man  with  the 
build  of  an  athlete. 

He  came  to  America  In  1906  and  attended 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  before  grad- 
uating from  the  Jewish  Theological  8«nU- 


ixary  in  1936.  H«  came  to  Oongregattoa 
Shaarey  Zedek  in  1938. 

During  the  last  a  years  of  World  War  n 
be  served  as  etaaplatn  of  Rhodes  General 
Hospital  as  It  moved  from  the  Philippines 
to  Japan. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Round  Table  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  and  has  par- 
ticipated In  city -sponsored  management 
conferences. 

Until  last  September  he  was  on  a  year's 
sabbatical  leave  with  Mrs.  Adler  in  Israel. 

Only  last  month  he  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
and  a  group  of  Christian  friends  Joined 
his  coreligionists  In  a  flight  to  New  York 
City  to  attend   the  ceremony. 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Pree  Press, 

Peb.  13.  19fl6] 

Rabbi  a  Schouui,  Lkaoxb.  LacsKD 

Rabbi  Morris  Adler  Is  a  man  who  has  be- 
come a  legend  In  his  own  time. 

The  spiritual  leader  of  Shaarey  Zedek,  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  synagogues,  with  a 
congregation  of  more  than  6,000  spread  aeroas 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 

A  religious  scholar  and  teacher  and  au- 
thor of  learned  tomes:  an  expert  on  Judaism. 
Zionism,  and  the  modern  State  of  Israel, 
where  he  spent  a  year  absorbing  the  young 
nation's  new-old  culture. 

A  hard-working  civic  leader — chairman 
since  Its  founding  m  1957  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union's  public  review  board,  vice 
president  of  the  UAW-sponsored  Community 
Health  Association,  founder  and  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Detroit  Round  Table  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  adviser  to  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity's department  of  Near  Eastern  languages, 
member  of  the  Governor's  committee  for 
higher  education,  past  national  chairman  of 
the  B'nal  B'rlth  Commission  on  Adult  Jew- 
ish Education. 

"Rabbi"  means  "teacher."  and  "Shaarey 
Zedek"  means  "gates  of  rlgbteousneas." 

Dr.  Adler  la  a  teacher  and  practitioner  of 
righteousness. 

Steeped  In  the  centuries-old  traditions  of 
Judaism — his  father  was  also  a  rabbi — Dr. 
Adler  has  worked  tirelessly  for  rellgloiu  aiKl 
racial  tolerance. 

He  has  preached  In  Protestant  churches. 
He  has  encouraged  members  of  other  faiths 
to  attend  services  at  Shaarey  Zedek.  Ha 
has  brought  Negroes  and  whites  together, 
saying  he  knows  the  "position  of  a  minority 
in  a  democracy." 

He  has  served  his  country  In  peace  and 
war.  During  World  War  II,  he  was  an 
Army  chaplain,  and  he  was  the  first  and  only 
Jewish  chaplain  In  Japan  when  that  nation 
surrendered.  Be  Is  a  past  national  chaplain 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Raised  in  the  Orthodox  faith.  RsbbI  Adler 
swltchad  to  the  oonaervatlve  practice  while 
he  was  an  honor  student  at  the  Jewish  The- 
ological Seminary  of  America. 

He  spent  8  years  as  a  rabbi  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  before  coming  to  Detroit  in  1938  to  be 
assistant  rabbi  at  Shaarey  Zedek. 

In  1964,  he  became  chief  rabbi  of  the  syna- 
gogue. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  he  made  his  first 
trip  to  Israel.  He  had  helped  finance  the 
creation  of  the  new  nation,  serving  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Zionist  Organisation  in  Detroit. 

He  made  a  second  trip  to  Israel  in  1964 
and  stayed  until  last  August.  His  congrega- 
tion had  raised  a  special  fund  to  finance  the 
yearlong  stay  of  Dr.  Adler  and  his  wife. 
Ooldle. 

Dr.  Adler,  69.  has  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Ell 
Bensteln.  and  three  grandchildren. 

But  his  "family"  extends  to  the  thousanda, 
with  members  of  his  congregation  looklac 
upon  him  as  a  wise  father. 

"A  rabbi  practices  the  most  unspeclallaad 
profession  In  the  universe."  Dr.  Adler  said 
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Ln  a  recent  interview.  "But  my  association 
with  tbe  young  people  la,  for  me,  tbe  most 
satisfying  part  of  my  work." 

It  was  one  of  the  "young  people"  who 
t\ime<l  on  him  Saturday. 

(rrocn  the  New  York  Times.  Feb  13.  196«) 
Rabbi   in    Dmorr   Shot   at   Smvicx — Aolbb 

CamCAlXT     WOTTNOKD     BT     FOKKBB    MXITTAI, 

P*TIXNT 

DiTKorr.  February  13. — A  former  mental 
patient  climbed  to  tbe  pulpit  of  a  crowded 
synagogue  today,  told  tbe  congregation  that 
lis  members  "make  me  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  am  a  Jew,"  and  shot  the  rabbi. 

The  young  man.  a  member  of  the  syna- 
gogue, then  shot  himself  In  tbe  head.  The 
congregation  of  about  1,000  Included  his  par- 
ents, grandmother,  and  sister.  Some  mem- 
bers ran  weeping  Into  the  street. 

Both  men  were  critically  wounded.  They 
were  rushed  to  local  hospitals. 

Rabbi  Morris  Adier.  00  years  old.  a  nation- 
ally prominent  leader  of  conservative  Juda- 
ism, was  shot  Ln  the  back  of  tfeft  head  as  he 
pushed  a  teenage  boy  from  the  line  of  fire. 
He  underwent  emergency  surgery  for  2  hours. 

Since  1968.  he  had  served  as  chairman  of 
the  highly  Influential  Adult  Jewish  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Rabbi  Adler,  a  close  friend  of  Walter  P. 
Reuther  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. 18  a  member  of  the  KUchlgan  Pair  Elec- 
tion Practices  Commission  and  a  member  of 
the  Labor-Management  Citizens  Commission. 

In  re<-ent  years,  he  had  been  active  In  the 
rvur.dtable  of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews  and  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
spokeamen  for  the  Jewish  community  In 
Detroit. 

ASSAOJINT  IDKtmnEB 

Police  Identified  his  assailant  as  Richard 
S  Wlshnetsky.  23,  of  Detroit  and  said  that 
he  had  once  been  a  mental  patient.  The 
.'!hf>f>tlng  occurred  In  the  modern  new  syna- 
(tog'ie  of  Congregation  Shaarey  J^edek, 
rounded  mora  than  100  yean  ago.  It  la  lo- 
cH'.ifii    in   suburban  Southfleld. 

Witnesses  said  that  Wlshnetsky  rose  from 
his  seat  as  Rabbi  Adler  was  finishing  a  por- 
tion of  a  bar  mltzvah  service  for  Steven 
F*raiik  Wlshnetsky's  younger  sister  had 
participated   in  the  service. 

H«  Climbed  to  the  pulpit,  firing  a  shot  In 
the  aJr.  seized  the  microphone  from  Rabbi 
Aa>r,  pulled  a  prepared  speech  from  his 
pocket  and  read  It.  His  words  were  recorded 
by  a  tape  recorder  used  to  preserve  all  serv- 
ices at  the  synagogue. 

This  congregation  is  a  travesty  and  an 
abomination."  he  said.  "It  has  made  a 
mcxkery  by  phonlness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
dity  and  spirit  of  Judaism  and  U  composed 
at  people  who.  on  the  whole,  make  me 
a^named  to  say  that  I  am  a  Jew. 

With  this  act  I  protest  an  unacceptable 
Situation  " 

THKn    SHOTS    rOUD 

He  f.'ed  three  times.  The  first  shot  hit 
RAbbi  Adler  In  the  arm.  The  wounded  rabbi 
timed  and  pushed  the  Prank  boy  down. 
The  second  shot  hit  the  rabbi  In  the  back 
of  the  head. 

Wlshnetsky  then  turned  the  gun  on  hlm- 
de.f 

Eugene  Merkow,  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation who  was  sitting  on  the  pulpit 
participating  In  the  service,  calmed  the  con- 
gr  elation. 

Wi.iihnetskys  father  rushed  to  the  pulpit 
*nd   leaned  over  his  son. 

f>h    rr.y  Ood.  that's  my  son,"  he  cried. 

Mr  Merkow  told  the  congregation  to  file 
out  m  an  orderly  fashion.  They  did,  al- 
though the  police  said  that  earlier  the  syna- 
gogue worshipers  had  been  in  near  hysteria. 

Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  urged  the  peo- 
ple <-.!  Detroit  to  "pray  for  the  recovery  of 
Riibbl   Adler   ■ 


"He  Is  truly  one  of  our  great  cltlBcns,"  the 
mayor  said.  "He  has  worked  UrelenJy  and 
unselfishly  to  create  a  climate  of  decency 
and  understanding  In  this  community.  It  Is 
deplorable  that  a  man  of  such  noble  inten- 
tions should  be  the  victim  of  this  senseless 
act." 

(From   tbe   Detroit    (Ulcb.)    News.  Uar.   11. 

19M1 
Rabbi  Aolxr  Is  Dkao — S^vicxs  Sukdat — Wm 

AND  DaDGHTKR  at  BkDSIDC VlCTTM  LN  COMA 

Since  Shoottmo  a  Month  Aoo 

Rabbi  Morris  Adler  died  today  In  Slnal 
Hospital,  where  he  had  been  In  a  coma  since 
he  was  shot  February  12  during  a  sabbath 
service  in  Congregation  Shaarey  Zedek. 

With  him  when  he  died  were  his  wife, 
Ooldle,  who  has  st>ent  much  of  the  time 
since  the  shooting  at  his  bedside,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Shulamlth  Bensteln. 

The  religious  leader  had  suffered  brain 
damage  from  a  bullet  wound  In  the  head. 
His  condition  had  worsened  during  the  last 
several  days  despite  Intensive  care  and  two 
brain  operations. 

SI7N0AT    SZaVICES 

Services  for  Rabbi  Adler  wUl  be  held  at 
2  p.m.,  Sunday  In  Shaarey  Zedek,  27376  Bell, 
Southfleld.  His  body  will  not  lie  In  state. 
The  place  of  burial  has  not  been  decided. 

His  family  requested  that  memorial  offer- 
ings be  made  to  the  congregation's  Morris 
Adler  Scholarship  Fund,  or  to  any  charity. 

Governor  Romney  proclaimed  Sunday  as 
a  day  of  mourning  throughout  the  State. 

Rabbi  Adler  died  at  7:43  a.m. 

His  attacker.  23-year-old  Richard  Wlsh- 
netsky, who  had  a  record  of  mental  Illness, 
died  of  a  self-inflicted  wound  4  days  after 
the  shooting. 

The  death  of  the  SS-year-old  rabbi  robs 
the  city  of  a  great  humanitarian  and  a  leader 
of  religious  thought. 

A   WIDE  ROLE 

Although  his  duties  as  spiritual  leader  of 
Detroit's  largest  Conservative  Jewish  con- 
gregation were  taxing  in  themaelves.  Rabbi 
Adler's  role  In  the  city  went  far  beyond  this. 

In  his  28  years  as  rabbi  of  Congregation 
Shaarey  Zedek  he  became  a  key  figure  In  the 
national  and  local  ecumenical  scene  because 
of  his  understanding  of  other  faiths. 

A  man  of  great  sympathy  and  good  will,  he 
was  a  founder  and  board  member  of  the  De- 
troit Round  Table  of  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews. 

Widely  traveled.  Rabbi  Adler  had  recently 
concluded  a  sabbatical  year  in  Israel.  That 
young  nation  had  come  to  regard  him  as  one 
of  Its  leading  spokesmen  to  the  Western 
World. 

Bom  In  Russia,  Rabbi  Adler  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  In  1913,  He  graduated 
from  College  of  the  City  of  New  Tork  and 
then  from  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

He  was  named  rabbi  at  Congregation 
Shaarey  Zedek  in  1938  after  serving  In  Buf- 
falo. During  Wwld  War  I,  he  served  In  the 
Pacific  Theater  aa  chaplain  of  Rhodes  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

DEDICATES    STNAOOOTTE 

His  physical  monument  in  his  lifetime  was 
the  magnificent,  $4%  million  synagogue 
building  dedicated  in  1003. 

He  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the  build- 
ing was  the  largest  of  the  conservative  move- 
ment in  tbe  United  States  and  declared: 

"We're  building  here  for  centuries." 

But  he  often  cautioned  that  tbe  building 
was  to  express  the  honor  and  glory  of  God 
rather  than  to  reflect  worldly  prosperity. 

HXASe   DAW   PANEL 

In  1957.  Rabbi  Adler  was  named  chairman 
of  the  UAW  Public  Review  Board  which  acta 
aa  a  flnal  appeal  panel  for  union  members. 


Boards  and  civic  bodies  on  which  he  served 
included  the  Governor's  Cocnmlttee  for 
Higher  Education,  the  State  Cultural  Com- 
mission, the  Governor's  Commission  on  prob- 
lems of  the  Aging,  the  Fair  Election  Prac- 
tices Commission  and  the  Cltlaens'  Commit- 
tee for  Equal  Opportunity. 

On  his  26th  anniversary  at  Shaarey  Zedek, 
State  and  community  leaders  Joined  In  a 
special  "service  of  tribute." 

ROMNEY   AT  TUBCTX 

Speakers  Included  Governor  Romney.  Fed- 
eral Judge  Wade  H.  McCree  Jr.,  UAW  Presi- 
dent Walter  P.  Reuther  and  the  Reverend 
Henry  Hltt  Crane,  pastor -emeritus  of  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Church. 

Surviving  Rabbi  Adler  are  his  wife,  hu 
daughter  and  three  grandchildren. 

(From   the  De&olt   (Mich.)    News,   Mar    n 
1066] 

RoMNET,  Cavanagh  Lead  Adler  Tributes 

Tributes  to  Rabbi  Morris  Adler  as  a  spir- 
itual leader  not  only  of  Congregation  Shaarey 
Zedek  but  also  of  the  entire  Detroit  metro- 
politan area  came  today  from  Governor 
Romney.  Mayor  Cavanagh,  prominent 
churchmen,  civil  leaders,  and  union  officials. 

Governor  Romney  also  proclaimed  Sun- 
day as  "a  period  of  mourning  throughout  the 
State  of  Michigan." 

Governor  Romney  said  in  Lansing  today: 
"personal  friend 

"The  State  of  Michigan  has  suffered  a  great 
spiritual  and  civic  loss  with  the  passing  of 
Rabbi  Morris  Adler. 

"His  magnificent  contributions  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  betterment  of  all  men 
knew  no  theological  bonds. 

"In  addition,  he  wtis  a  good  personal  friend. 
His  advice  and  counsel  on  ethical  and  moral 
matters  were  constant  sources  of  help  to  me 
for  many  years,  in  Industry  and  in  public 
life. 

"Mrs.  RMnney  and  I  Join  thousands  of 
other  citizens  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow  and  family,  and  to  the 
members  of  his  congregation." 

OBSERVE    MOtTRNlNO 

"I  urge  every  citizen  to  observe  this  Sun- 
day mourning  period  In  bis  own  way  and  to 
personally  strive  In  thought  and  action  to 
fulfill  the  high  standards  of  moral  and 
ethical  behavior  to  which  Rabbi  Adler  de- 
voted his  life." 

Mayor  Cavanagh  said : 

"Rabbi  Adler  was  one  of  tbe  great  citizens 
of  our  community.  His  death  Is  a  personal 
loss  to  me  as  a  friend. 

"I  offer  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
Detroit  to  his  widow  and  daughter  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Synagog  Shaarey  Zedek. 

"Rabbi  Adler  was  a  renowned  scholar,  edu- 
cator, spiritual  leader,  and  a  man  deeply 
conscious  of  human  problems. 

"Besides  great  learning,  he  had  that  rare 
quality  of  simplicity  which  endowed  htm 
with  wisdom  as  a  counsellor  and  a  deep 
sensitivity  for  the  needs  of  people.  His 
efforts  to  create  a  climate  of  decency  and  a 
true  spirit  of  brotherhood  In  our  community 
are  traits  for  which  he  will-  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

-All  faiths  will  miss  Rabbi  Adler's  devo- 
tion to  religious  understanding  which  be 
worked  so  bard  to  achieve  through  the  Round 
Table  of  Protestants,  Ctthollcs,  and  Jews." 

PRAISED    BY    DBARDEN 

The  Mout  Reverend  John  F.  Dearden, 
Catholic  archbishop  of  tletrolt,  said : 

"A  dedicated  and  Inspiring  life  has  been 
lost  to  the  world  In  the  passing  of  Rabbi 
Adler. 

"In  tbe  name  of  the  archdloces«,  I  ex- 
press  my  deepest  sympathy  to  bis  family. 
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to  Coagrsgation  Sbaarey  Zed«k,  and  to  tba 
entire  oommonity. 

"W»  ahall  remember  him  la  our  prayers." 

Dr.  O.  Msrrlll  Lenox,  executive  director  at 
tbe  lietrop>olltan  Detroit  Council  of 
Churcbae.  paid  this  tribute : 

"RabU  Adler  was  one  of  Detroit's  most 
distinguished  religious  leaders;  none  was 
more  able  than  be:  only  a  tern.  If  any,  were 
more  Influential. 

"He  was  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  peo- 
ple— especially  those  least  able  to  speak  for 
themselves.  He  was  respected  and  heard 
among  the  mighty  but  honored  as  well  In  tbe 
ranks  of  the  disadvantaged. 

"Intellectually,  he  was  a  towering  giant; 
religiously,  a  good  balance  between  priest 
and  prophet;  clvically,  a  ooncemed  and 
powerful  leader." 

ncpoETAirr  wiavwt 

"He  was  amxised  when  referred  to  as  a 
figurehead  by  an  enthusiastic  chairman,  who, 
of  course,  meant  to  charsicterlse  him  as  an 
Important  flgure  In  the  community. 

"Indeed,  be  was  a  great  flgure  In  the  com- 
munity. His  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual 
strength  more  than  matched  his  stalwart 
physical  frame. 

"Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his  heroic 
widow  who,  through  tbe  ordeal,  has  mani- 
fested all  the  qualities  of  a  great  person, 
possesalng  a  deep  and  effective  religious 
faith. 

"Her  concern  for  the  Innocent  parents  of 
her  busb&nd's  assailant  was  In  Itself  a  meas- 
ure of  her  great  character  and  iplrlt. 

"To  Congregation  Shaarey  Zedek,  in  its 
crushing  loss,  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  expresses  Its  profound  sym- 
pathy and  the  hope  that  the  example  of  the 
noble  leadership  of  this  prophet  of  Ood  ml^t 
long  remain  as  a  source  of  challenge  and 
inspiration." 

LEAOINO     CITIZEN 

The  Right  Reverend  Richard  S.  Emrlch, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Michigan, 
said; 

"Detroit  has  lost  one  of  its  leading  citizens 
and  I  personally  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 

"We  honor  a  man  chiefly  by  carrying  on 
his  work.  One  statement  of  Rabbi  Adler's 
that  I  clearly  recall  was,  'Remember  that 
silence  can  be  a  sin.' 

"Let  any  of  ua  who  see  Injustice  In  the 
world  remember  Rabbi  Adler's  statement — 
and  fight  for  Justice." 

Edward  L.  Cuahman,  rice  president  of 
American  Motors  Corp.,  said : 

"Rabbi  Morris  Adler's  death  Is  a  tremen- 
dous loes  to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him  in  community  betterment. 

"He  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  deep  concern 
for  'all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,'  includ- 
ing businessmen. 

"Since  1056  he  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  clergy  panel,  which  has  advised  American 
Motors  management  on  moral  and  ethical 
matters  involving  corporate  human  relations. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed." 

LOSS  PELT  BT  ALL 

The  Detroit  District  of  the  Lutheran 
Church — Missouri  Synod,  said  in  a  state- 
ment: 

■Rabbi  Adler's  death  Is  a  loes  felt  by  all  of 
us  He  was  not  only  a  spokesman  for  hU 
lalth — and  a  very  articulate  one — but  fre- 
quently for  the  entire  conamunlty. 

"A  sensitive  concern  for  people,  coupled 
with  outstanding  leadership  abUlty.  brought 
him  Into  a  warm  and  respected  relationship 
with  those  on  all  levels  of  city  and  national 
life. 

"Our  heartfelt  and  deepest  sympathies  go 
out  to  his  widow,  and  all  of  hU  'church 
fattUy  at  Sbaarey  Zedek. " 

Because  of  Babbl  Adler's  death,  the  B'nal 
orlth  Hlllel  PoundaUon  at  Wayne  State 
university  has  canceled  plans  for  a  dance  ak 


8  pjn.  tofnorrow  tn  McKcnzle  HaQ  on  tbe 
unlveradty  eanqnia. 


UAW  Preeident  Walter  P.  Reuther,  a  friend 
of  Rabbi  Adler,  called  his  death  a  "grlevoue 
and  deeply  personal  loes."     Reuther  said: 

"To  us  In  tbe  UAW  with  whom  he  worked 
closely  and  intimately  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league, his  life  will  be  measured  by  the 
timeless  qualities  which  his  noble  spirit 
reflected — love  of  pteople,  social  mindednees, 
courage,  and  intelligent,  unselfish  leadership. 

"He  walked  in  quiet  nobility  as  a  man 
among  men." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13,  19661 
Rabbi  Morris  Aoler,  59,  Dns — Shot  Duriho 

Sbivice    on    Pebhvart    13 — Detroit   Con- 

BERVATivx    Leader    Has    Been    xn    a    Coma 

Since  Attack  tN  Stnaoocue 

Detroit,  March  11. — RabM  Morris  Adler, 
spiritual  leader  of  Detroit's  largest  Conserva- 
tive Jewish  congregation,  died  early  today 
In  Slnal  Hospital,  where  he  had  been  in  a 
coma  since  be  was  shot  February  13  during 
a  Sabbath  service  in  Congregation  Shaarey 
Zedek.    He  was  69  years  old. 

With  him  when  he  died  were  his  wife,  the 
former  Jennie  Resnlck.  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Shulamlth  Bensteln. 

Rabbi  Adler  had  suffered  brain  damage 
from  a  bullet  wound  In  the  head.  His  condi- 
tion had  worsened  during  the  last  several 
days  despite  two  brain  operations. 

His  atUcker,  23-year-old  Richard  Wlsh- 
netsky, who  had  a  record  of  mental  Illness, 
shot  himself  moments  after  he  had  shot  tbe 
rabbi  and  died  4  days  later. 

Today,  Gov.  George  Romney  declared  Sun- 
day aa  a  day  of  mourning  for  Rabbi  Adlw 
throughout  Michigan. 

A    DISTINGI7ISHED    EDUCATOR 

Rabbi  Adler,  prominently  identified  with 
Conservative  Judaism,  was  one  of  the  cotm- 
try's  most  dlsUngulshed  Jewish  educators. 
His  lecttires  and  writings  were  known  here 
and  in  Jewish  communities  the  world  over. 

He  often  decried  the  absence  of  "creative 
conservation"  among  the  different  phlloeo- 
phles  of  Judaism,  and  "the  gaps  and  misun- 
derstanding and  resentment"  that  threat- 
ened Jewish  community  life. 

Once,  la  a  lecture,  he  termed  as  "an  irony 
of  American  Jewish  life  in  our  times"  that 
when  new  forms  of  communication  have 
linked  the  world  "the  Jewish  conununity 
has  seemed  to  have  lost  Its  capacity  for  com- 
municating across  denominational  and  ideo- 
logical lines." 

With  an  almost  around-the-clock  devotion. 
Rabbi  Adler  tolled  In  behalf  of  adult  Jewish 
educatloiL  Since  1063,  he  had  served  as 
chairman  of  the  highly  Influential  Adult 
Jewish  Education  Commission  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

In  1964,  he  Initiated  an  experiment  in  Jew- 
ish adult  education  that  linked  14  study 
groups  in  13  cities  for  a  lecture  and  discus- 
sion by  telephone.  Tbe  project  was  spon- 
sored by  B'nal  B'rlth.  Rabbi  Adler  con- 
ducted the  experiment  from  his  study  of 
Congregation  Shaarey  Zedek  In  Detroit  on 
the  subject:  "WIU  Jews  Be  Jews  In  20847" 

In  addition  to  writing  on  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  every  ph^e  of  Jewish  life,  he  was 
the  author  of  two  books,  "Selected  Passages 
From  the  Torah."  published  in  1948,  and  the 
"World  of  the  Torab"  (1068). 

Rabbi  Adler  was  bom  In  Russia,  the  son  of 
Rabbi  Joseph  Adler.  and  came  to  this  country 
In  1013.  He  was  graduated  from  City  College 
in  1928,  was  ordained  a  rabbi  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America  m  1935  and 
was  given  honorary  degrees  by  Wayne  State 
University,  where  he  had  been  an  adviser  to 
its  department  of  New  Eastern  languages  and 
literature. 

His  first  pulpit  was  at  Temple  Bmanu-ia 
In  Buffalo,  from  1936   untU  1038,  when  he 


went  to  Detroit.  From  IMS  to  1046  be  served 
In  the  Army. 

He  directed  tlie  building  of  the  M.S  mil- 
lion synagogue  In  Detroit,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  1903  and  is  considered  to  be  one  ©f 
tbe  largeet  of  its  kind  in  the  Conservative 
movement. 

Rabbi  Adler  was  a  close  friend  of  Walter  P. 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Fair 
Election  Practices  Commission  and  of  the 
Labor-Management  Cltisens  Commlsslcoi. 

In  recent  years,  he  had  been  acUve  In  the 
roundtable  of  Catholics,  Proteetants.  and 
Jews  and  was  considered  a  leading  spokes- 
man for  the  Jewish  community  in  Detroit. 

Last  September  he  returned  to  Detroit 
after  a  year's  sabbatical  leave  In  Israd. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Mar.  13 
106e) 

Assassin's  Bttllet  Fatal  to  Rabbi  Morris 
Asleb 
DrrRorr.  March  11— RabW  Morris  Adler 
died  today,  victim  of  an  assassin — a  young 
man  with  a  twisted  mind — who  gunned  him 
down  nearly  a  month  ago  during  a  service 
at  his  synagogue. 

Gov.  George  Romney  declared  a  day  of 
mourning  for  all  of  Michigan  Sunday. 

A  Russian  immigrant  who  rose  to  leader- 
ship of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  powerful 
and  respected  oongregaUons,  Rabbi  Adler,  SO, 
died  of  complications  resulting  from  the 
coma  he  entered  27  days  ago  when  Richard 
Wlshnetsky  shot  him  In  his  bead. 

He  never  regained  consciousness.  Doctors 
at  Slnal  Hospital  had  performed  two  opera- 
tions but  extensive  brain  damage  made  the 
battle  almoet  hopeless.  They  warned  Tues- 
day night  that  the  end  was  near. 

Wlshnetsky,  23.  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar 
whose  writings  revealed  a  mind  torn  between 
flashes  of  genius  and  pits  of  darknees,  died 
February  16  of  the  the  bullet  wound  be  in- 
flicted upon  himself  moments  after  be  shot 
Babbl  Adler. 

The  shooting  occurred  during  a  bar  mltsvah 
service.  Wlshnetsky  Jumped  to  the  platform 
and  denounced  the  congregation,  saying  he 
was  "ashamed"  to  be  ^  Jew.  The  audience. 
Including  members  of  other  faiths  Invited  for 
an  ecumenical  experiment,  watched  In  honor 
as  Wlshnetsky  fired  two  shots  at  the  Rabbi 
and  then  shot  himself. 

Romney  said  Rabbi  Adler  "was  a  good  per- 
sonal friend.  His  advice  and  counsel  on 
ethnical  and  moral  matters  were  a  cc^istant 
source  of  help  to  me  for  many  years  In  indus- 
try and  public  life." 

United  Auto  Workers  Union  President 
Walter  Reuther  said  Rabbi  Adler  "walked  In 
quiet  nobility  as  a  man  among  men.  His 
good  works  will  live  long  after  him.  And 
we  who  grieve  for  him  are  better  for  having 
shared  his  friendship,  his  compassion,  and 
his  affection." 

Rabbi  Adler  served  on  tbe  union's  public 
review  board  since  1957.  He  was  also  a  strong 
spokesman  for  civil  rights  and  a  former  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  B'nal  B'rtth  Commis- 
sion on  Adult  Jewish  Education. 

In  Washington,  Dr.  William  A.  Wexler, 
president  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth.  In  a  statement 
this  morning,  said:  "The  Jewish  community 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  whose  passion  for  right- 
eousness, incisive  brlUlanee  of  learning,  com- 
passion for  the  troubles  of  others  and  capac- 
ity to  articulate  groodness  and  wisdom  were 
harmoniously  combined  In  a  wonderful 
human  being." 

A  delegation  of  high  officials  of  the  Jewish 
service  organization,  Including  members  of 
Its  adult  Jewish  education  commission,  will 
fly  to  Detroit  to  attend  the  funeral  service  on 
Sunday  at  Shaarey  Zedek,  the  multl-mlUlon- 
dollar  synagogue  Rabbi  Adler  built  in  sub- 
urban Southfleld — the  temple  from  which  be 
was  carried  February  12. 
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A  HEAVYWEIGHT  CHAMPION? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CXark]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
cloudy  morning,  and  quite  cool  over  the 
flat.  bush-flUed  fields  of  Prance  that  day 
In  1944  It  was,  or  at  least  seems  like 
a  long  time  ago.  From  my  pilots  seat 
the  window  of  the  gUder  was  seml- 
f  roeted  and  the  land  seemed  to  be  passing 
by  so  fast  that  It  was  but  a  blur  as  the 
gUder  descended  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  as  I  compile  these  remarks  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  can  be  completely  dis- 
passionate or  entirely  objective.  For  I 
want  these  remarks  really  to  project  a 
feeling  I  have  for  this  land  of  ours  that 
first.  I  would  suppose,  occurred  to  me 
over  the  fields  of  Prance  some  two 
decades  ago. 

I  recall  that  within  recent  weeks  Sen- 
atoi  Long  of  Louisiana  said  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  that,  as  he  walked  about  our 
Capitol  his  chest  swelled  a  little  every 
time  he  saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying 
from  a  pole.  With  all  of  the  controversy 
over  Vietnam,  and  in  general  a  healthy 
disciission  of  such  a  subject  is  a  proper 
function  of  the  Congress,  It  sometimes 
seems  as  though  the  virtue  of  patriotism 
Is  gomi;  out  of  style.  As  I  wrote  In  my 
recent  newsletter  to  constituents  quoting 
Tennyson : 

There  U  no  such  thing  u  a  good  war  or  a 
bad  peace. 

No  one  /wants  to  see  bloodshed  on  the 
Jungle-tangled  plains  of  South  Vietnam. 
Americans  are  constituted,  by  our  past 
history  aind  military  glories,  to  fight  a 
war  as  quickly  as  possible,  win  It  as 
Quictcly  as  possible,  and  settle  back  to 
peace  as  quickly  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  war. 

Surely  no  one  in  this  entire  Nation 
feels  more  pain  when  reading  the  casu- 
alty lists  each  day  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  must  face,  in 
his  hlKh  offlce,  the  agonizing  decisions 
that  can  and  will  affect  the  human  life 
of  Americans  over  there.  I  do  not  envy 
him  that  task.  I  do  not  find  it  easy  my- 
self to  hear  and  read  of  boys  from  my 
district  who  have  been  wounded  or  killed 
in  this  frustrating  struggle  but  the 
United  States  Is  committed  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  in  southeast  Asia,  and  every- 
where else  To  welch  or  back  off  from 
that  commitment  Is  as  unthinkable  as 
surrendering  to  Adolf  Hitler  or  Mussolini 
would  have  been  in  my  days  of  military 
service. 

The  discussion  of  the  best  course  to  be 
followed  for  resolution  of  this  bloody 
struggle  will  and  must  go  on.  But  there 
Is  some  stage  at  which  our  use  of  free 
speech  and  open  discussion  becomes  a 
transgression  on  good  commonsense. 
There  are  times,  certainly,  when  it  can 
even  come  close  to  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  At  least  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Halls  of  Congress  revolves 


around  resolution  of  the  problem,  not 
total  avoidance  of  it.  I  am  sure  that  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  presently 
sitting  in  this  Hall  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  remember  exactly  when  the  resolve 
came  upon  them  to  take  up  public  service 
as  a  career.  But  I  would  bet  my  bottom 
dollar  that  It  occurred  to  many  of  them 
while  in  m.Uitary  service  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

It  does  ceem  logical  enough  that  after 
skimming  hedgerows  In  Prance  or 
landing  on  sandy  Anzlo  Beach  or  pushing 
through  the  steaming  and  rotting  jungles 
of  an  Okinawa  or  Ouadacanal  that  you 
think  to  yourself — "Let  us  go  back  and 
make  something  of  this  land  of  ours." 
Surely  it  was  said  In  a  thousand  different 
ways  and  each  and  every  day  in  this 
Chamber  we  have  our  differences  as  to 
what  the  best  road  Is  to  that  better  land 
of  ours.  But  we  each  seek  our  own  truths 
and  do  the  best  we  can.  And  that  best 
in  so  many  cases  originally  stemmed 
from  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  service  we 
had  given,  as  we  should,  to  our  country. 

While  it  Is  the  flags  flying  on  Capitol 
flagpoles  that  give  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  a  slightly  swelling 
chest,  It  is  the  recent  action  of  two  of 
our  Governors,  In  States  other  than  my 
own,  who  give  me  a  feeling  of  pride.  As 
I  say,  as  a  former  boxer  myself,  that  it  Is 
the  actions  of  the  heav3rwelght  champion 
of  the  United  States  or  the  world,  as  it 
may  be  deflned  today,  turns  my  stomach 
and  leads  me  to  recall  those  days  in 
Prance  with  even  more  pride.  I  am  not  a 
hero.  I  am  not  a  superpatrlot.  But  I  feel 
that  each  man.  If  he  really  Is  a  man,  owes 
to  his  country  a  willingness  to  protect  It 
and  serve  It  In  time  of  need.  I  think, 
further,  that  that  debt  or  obligation  is 
proportional  to  what  this  Nation  has 
given  to  the  individual.  The  more  he  has 
received  the  more  the  Nation  can  rea- 
sonably expect,  if  not  In  actual  service, 
for  there  may  be  legitimate  reasons  or 
limitations,  at  least  in  public  meln  or 
attitude. 

Prom  this  standpoint  the  heavyweight 
champion  has  been  a  complete  and  total 
disgrace  to  the  land  that  has  provided 
him  with  the  opportunities  to  make  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  applaud  the  action  of 
the  Governors  of  Illinois  and  Maine  in 
rejecting  out  of  hand,  the  appearance 
of  such  an  ingrate  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  States.  Surely  such  a  produc- 
tion must  necessarily  bring  some  revenue 
to  their  States  but  what  price  glory.  Is 
there  a  price  tag  that  can  be  placed  on 
the  coffins  being  loaded  on  ships  off 
Vietnam? 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  men  of 
courage  and  vision  and  above  all  patriot- 
ism sit  in  the  statehouses  of  this  Nation. 
It  Is  almost  totally  discouraging  to  see  a 
man  who  has  reaped  the  profits  of  the 
public  say  this  war  is  not  his  war.  Is  it 
my  war?  Is  it  President  Johnson's  war? 
It  is  everyone's  war — and  we  hope  that 
just  as  soon  as  possible  it  will  be  no  war 
at  all. 

But  until  that  time  it  is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  of  the  American  people. 
And  the  heavyweight  champion  should 
bear  an  equal  share  of  that  load.  There 
is  no  citizen  of  this  land  who  deserves 
better  or  worse  when  it  comes  to  rights, 


privileges,  or  duties.  But  they  all  go  to- 
gether. Who  is  he,  or  any  other  citizen 
of  any  race,  creed,  color,  or  denomina- 
tion, to  have  the  right  to  march  to  the 
soimd  of  different  drums. 

I  laud  the  intention  of  the  American 
Legion  to  picket  any  theater  In  this  Na- 
tion that  shows  this  man's  next  fight 
whenever  it  is  held,  if  at  all.  I  further 
urge  that  the  Legion  be  Joined  by  the 
VFW,  the  Spanish  American  Veterans, 
the  veterans  of  all  of  our  wars,  organized 
or  not.  Further  than  that  I  urge  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  boy- 
cott any  of  his  performances.  To  leave 
these  theater  seats  empty  would  be  the 
finest  tribute  possible  to  that  boy  whose 
hearse  may  pass  by  the  open  doors  of  the 
theater  on  Main  Street.  U.S.A. 

And  I  am  not  talking  about  black  or 
white.  I  am  talking  about  green.  The 
Green  Berets  that  move  quietly  through 
the  devastated  overgrowth  of  South  Viet- 
nam. And  I  am  talking  about  red.  Not 
the  red  blood  that  may  flow  from  this 
man's  opponent's  nose  and  spill  on  a  can- 
vas at  $1,000  an  ounce.  But  the  red 
blood  of  Americans,  black  and  white,  that 
spills  on  the  fortignf  ground  of  a  south- 
east Asian  nation  Ih  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, without  an  Inflated  price  tag.  And 
I  am  talking  about  blue.  Not  the  blue- 
black  of  boxing  shorts  or  the  blue-hued 
piuple  shorts  of  a  man  who  can  hardly  be 
called  a  champion  after  his  recent  utter- 
ances. But  rather  the  tattered  and  torn 
blue  Navy  uniform  of  a  boy  blown  from 
the  deck  of  his  ship  off  the  shores  of  that 
distant  land  and  continent. 

I  hope  the  citizens  of  this  land  will  rise 
up  In  righteous  indignation  and  take  the 
money  they  would  have  spent  at  the  box 
office  and  send  it  to  CARE  or  some  other 
worthy  charity.  But  above  all  I  hope 
that  each  and  every  seat  of  each  and 
every  theater  will  stand  empty  in  tribute 
to  our  men  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  the  voice 
of  the  annoimcer  coming  from  Toronto 
or  wherever  and  whenever  another  of  his 
fights  may  be  held  will  ricochet  all  over 
the  walls  of  those  empty  theaters  just  as 
the  bullets  ricochet  around  the  hel- 
meted  heads  of  our  fighting  men.  Only 
in  this  way  we  say  to  these  men  "we  will 
not  tolerate  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
serve  our  Nation."  We  must,  and  should, 
grant  anyone  the  right  of  free  speech, 
unless  and  until  it  becomes  seditious. 
But  can  we  do  less  for  those  men  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  for  this  Nation  in  a 
foreign  land.  Let  us  grant  them  their 
equal  time  and  the  right  to  free  speech 
by  an  overwhelming  and  stimnlng  si- 
lence. The  silence  of  hundreds  of  empty 
theaters. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  the  most  important  and 
difficult  problem  which  confronts  us 
today.  The  situation  Is  complex.  The 
solutions  are  not  simple  or  clear  cut,  and 
the  efforts  to  substitute  negotiations  for 
shooting  are  not  entirely  within  the  con- 
trol of  any  single  government. 
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Learned  observers  disagree  as  to  just 
how  this  war  developed,  and  historians  of 
the  future  will  debate  the  wisdom  of  spe- 
cific policy  decisions  of  the  past  12  years. 
The  one  thing  on  which  all  reasonable 
men  can  agree  Is  that  we  want  to  end 
this  war.  with  Its  terrible  toll  of  lives  and 
Its  tremendous  drain  on  the  resources  of 
this  and  other  countries,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  seek  peace  and  we  seek  independ- 
ence and  freedom  for  men  to  determine 
their  own  future.  We  prefer  to  achieve 
these  goals  by  peaceful  means.  We  pre- 
fer to  work  out  at  the  conference  table 
the  means  by  which  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  freely  establish  their  own  govern- 
ment, build  their  own  society,  and  de- 
velop their  own  economy. 

If  our  present  efforts  to  achieve  nego- 
tiations and  a  cease-fire  through  the 
United  Nations,  or  through  a  reconvened 
Geneva  Conference,  are  unsuccessful,  I 
believe  we  must  continue  energetically 
and  persistently  to  persuade  our  oppo- 
nents that  we  desire  not  war  but  peace; 
that  we  desire  neither  personal  gain, 
military  bases,  nor  political  dependence. 
I  believe  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
persuade  them,  through  every  direct  and 
Indirect  recourse  at  our  ccnnmand,  that 
we  desire  only  a  conference  without  pre- 
conditions, an  effective  cease-fire  and 
self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  use  our 
military  force  with  prudence  and  re- 
straint. We  must  limit  it  to  the  meas- 
ured response  which  will  prevent  the 
other  side  from  achieving  its  goal  of 
domination,  and  we  must  guard  wisely 
against  the  kind  of  escalation  which 
could  bring  China  into  the  war. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  to  see  that  his  views, 
and  the  views  of  his  constituents,  are 
made  known  to  our  policymakers.  This 
responsibility  I  have  pursued  rep>eatedly. 
In  statements  to  the  House  and  in  con- 
ferences with  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration I  have  expressed  my  views  and 
the  deep  concerns  of  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Since  last  simimer  I  have  advocated, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  that  the  full 
resources  of  the  United  Nations  be 
brought  to  bear  in  seeking  a  peaceful 
settlement.  I  have  advocated  negotia- 
tions based  on  the  Geneva  accords  and 
Including  all  parties  to  the  conflicts. 

I  joined  In  the  preparation  and  circu- 
lation of  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
January  21.  signed  by  77  Members  of 
the  House,  urging  this  country  to  for- 
mally request  the  U.N.  to  seek  an  effec- 
tive cease-flre;  supporting  the  moratori- 
um on  bombing  North  Vietnam;  and 
encouraging  continued  efforts  to  bring 
the  war  to  the  conference  table. 

On  March  1,  I  presented  a  statement 
to  the  House  in  behalf  of  78  Members, 
stressing  that  oiu-  vote  for  a  supplemen- 
tal authorization  to  support  our  troops 
was  not  a  mandate  for  unrestrained  or 
unrestricted  enlargement  of  the  war.  but 
rather  was  cast  In  the  context  of  the 
President's  assurance  that  our  objec- 
tives were  limited  and  designed  to  bring 
about  a  cease-flre  and  negotiations. 


In  separate  remarks  to  the  House  on 
the  same  day,  based  in  part  on  my  Just 
completed  5-day  inspection  trip  to  Viet- 
nam, I  emphasized  my  belief  that  we 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  war.  I 
stated  that  I  shared  many  of  the  doubts 
and  questions  raised  by  such  distln- 
gtiished  men  as  Senator  Fulbrioht, 
General  Gavin,  and  Ambassador  Ken- 
nan,  and  that  we  must  not  overlook  any 
reasonable  diplomatic  initiative. 

I  again  warned  against  the  risk  of 
taking  military  steps  which,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  hasten  victory,  might  bring  on 
a  still  larger  war.  And  I  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  encouraging  our 
policy  planners  to  make  clear  that  we 
would  negotiate  with  all  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  In  carrying  on  this  war. 
In  this  connection,  it  Is  pertinent  to 
mention  that  as  far  back  as  August  9. 
1965,  Congressmen  Henry  Reuss  and  I, 
in  a  television  broadcast  on  channel  2, 
Oakland,  stated  that  we  should  nego- 
tiate with  all  the  people  who  are  shoot- 
ing at  us,  Including  the  Vietcong. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  endorse  the  present  open  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  applaud  the  committee's  efforts  to 
throw  more  light  on  our  policy  and  re- 
lationships with  Communist  China. 

As  a  former  labor  negotiator,  I  know 
that  practical  realities  limit  the  extent 
to  which  conferees  can  unilaterally  an- 
nounce in  advance  what  positions  they 
will  take  if  and  when  the  other  side 
agrees  to  talk.  Our  Government  has 
repeatedly  said,  in  public  announce- 
ments and  in  private  commimications, 
that  it  imposes  no  prior  limitations  or 
preconditions  on  what  can  be  discussed 
or  negotiated.  Much  as  we  would  like 
the  President  and  other  officials  to  spell 
out  more  details,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  success  of  their  efforts  is  even 
more  important. 

Many  have  asked  why  the  other  side 
persists  In  fighting  If  we  have  made 
clear  our  willingness  to  negotiate  and  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  free  elections. 
I  do  not  know  the  answer,  and  the  ques- 
tions trouble  me,  too. 

Perhaps  our  opixjnents  expect  to  win 
militarily  and  deliberately  reject  the 
risks  of  free  elections. 

Perhaps  they  do  not  believe  us,  ^ 
perhaps  they  mistrust  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. 

Possibly  the  discourse  between  Hanoi, 
Moscow,  and  Peiplng  involves  complexi- 
ties and  conflicts  which  require  more 
time  to  resolve. 

Whatever  the  stumbling  blocks,  we 
must  tirelessly  seek  to  overcome  them. 
With  the  dangers  of  a  larger  and  much 
more  costly  war  on  one  hand,  and  the 
unmet  needs  of  our  own  society  on  the 
other,  the  stakes  are  simply  too  great 
not  to  make  every  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical effort. 

The  decisionmaking  process  In  a  de- 
mocracy Involves  the  study  and  counsel 
of  many  advisers.  Inevitably  they  will 
vary  in  their  views  as  to  which  course  Is 
wisest. 

For  my  part  I  shall  continue  to  urge, 
by  whatever  means  my  Judgment  indi- 


cates will  be  most  effective  under  the 
circumstances,  that  we  adhere  to  our 
announced  policy  of  a  firm  but  limited 
military  resistance;  that  we  encourage 
long-needed  economic  and  social  re- 
forms; that  we  search  tirelessly  for  some 
means  of  bringing  this  conflict  from  the 
battlefields  to  the  conference  table;  and 
that  we  support  free  elections,  under  ap- 
propriate international  safeguards,  so 
that  the  people  of  Vietnam  may  truly 
and  independently  deterpalne^eir  own 
future. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


\ 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  the  following  Mem- 
bers (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  :  i^ 

Mr.  Mathias.  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Reinxckb,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  illness. 

Mr.  MooRX,  for  today,  on  account  of 
family  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoHELAM  (at  Uie  request  of  Mr. 
PuciNSKi),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BoLANs  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MoRSK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DuNCAw  of  Tennessee),  for  60  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GtTBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DtTNCAN  of  Tennessee  >,  for  30  minutes, 
on  Wednesday,  March  16,  1966;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gttbser  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee),  for  30  minutes, 
on  Thursday,  March  17,  1968;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GuBSER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dime  AN  of  Tennessee) ,  for  30  minutes, 
on  FYHay,  March  18,  1966;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee) ,  for  15  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DONCAN  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Frelinghttysen. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
Instances. 
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Thp  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
ques-  c*   Mr    RociKsaa)   and  to  Include 

e;ttraneous  rr.atter: ) 
Mr  Aj»i*i  Nzio. 

Mr    SCHMIDHAOSni. 

Mr  JoEi_sON. 
Mr  Trimble, 
Mr  Ki.t;_zYNSKl. 
Mr   h^jGHKii. 
Mr  KASTENiarii. 
Mr  BOL-..H3 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  S*:Tiate  of  the  following  titles  were 
tarfpn  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
ar.dcr  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

=!  25T3  An  act  to  validate  the  action  of 
•r.e  Acting  Superintendent.  Yoseniite  Na- 
tions) Park.  In  •rtendlng  tbe  1956  leave  year 
f  r  certain  Pedoral  employMi.  and  for  otber 
purpceee  tc  the  CommltM*  on  Po«t  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.  2719.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strUOng 
of  metala  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOtb 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  RuaaU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

P  3*»T  Ai  act  to  rumish  to  t>ie  5»criuiton 
As-socia'.ion  I.no..  medals  In  coounemoratlon 
L,r  the  1  xj-n  uinlversary  of  tl>e  Xouoding  of 
w.e  .  .1  f  scran  ton.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
c:.  B.ir.i.r.g  a.nd  Currency. 

S.  3835.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  76th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  Oon.  Bes.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
approve  the  selection  of  the  DjB.  Olympic 
Committee  and  to  support  Itj  recommenda- 
tions that  the  State  of  Utah  be  designated  as 
the  site  for  the  1972  winter  Olympic  games; 
to  the  Committee  on  F>orelgn  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3614.  An  act  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  1967  statewide  celebration 

of   the  centennial   of   thp   Alaska  Purchase. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  tmd  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
JoUoiU-a  t  Ues.  which  were  thereupon 
siK:,ed  by  ine  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

:-:  ''  *.i2  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Bm- 
pi'->>'e«t  uruup  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1054 
and  the  Civil  Senice  Retirement  Act  with 
regard  to  filing  designation  of  beneficiary, 
and  for  othcu"  purpoaee; 

H  R.  3584.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
O  al  Mlp^  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines; 

HJl.  8030.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Postal  Savings  System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HSC  13763.  An  act  to  provide  for  graduated 
withholding  of  Income  tax  from  wages,  to 
require  declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  to  self-employment  Income,  to  ac- 
celerate current  payments  of  estimated  In- 
come tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  txana.  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  14,  1966, 
present  to  the  President,  for  bis  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H^.  13889.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  IBM  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  evaluation,  and  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  16,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows : 

3180.  A  letter  from  the  chief  scout  execu- 
tive. National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, transmitting  the  56th  annual  report  of 
the  growth  and  effectiveness  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  for  the  year  1965  (H.  Doc. 
No.  410) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordared  to  be  printed  aith 
illustrations. 

3181.  A  letter  fiooa  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Podt  Office  Department  for 
"Transportation"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplenaental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  666;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

3183.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
"Operations"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  had 
been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priations to  provide  for  certain  Increased 
pay  costs  and  for  handling  a  greater  mail 
volume,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31 
TT-S.C.  666;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  that  an  ade- 
quate sou  survey  and  Ixuid  classification  of 
the  latuls  In  the  Oarrlson  diversion  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  North  Dakota, 
has  been  completed  as  a  part  of  the  Investi- 
gations required  in  the  formulation  of  a  def- 
inite plan  for  project  development,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  83-172;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3184.  A  letter  fr<Mn  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  certain  construction 
at  military  Installations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CoQunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

3185.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquairters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  Oeneral 
Staff  on  December  31,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  9031(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  th*  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  f 


3188.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  OomptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  need  for  improvements  in  the 
management  of  moneys  held  In  trust  for 
Indians,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operation*. 

3187.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  audit  of  loan  program  financial 
statements  for  fiscal  years  1962,  1963,  and 
1964,  Agency  for  International  Development; 
to  the  Coiomlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

3188.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  need  for  Improved  procediues 
for  determining  ability  of  patients  and  re- 
sponsible relatives  to  pay  for  care  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  Department  of  Public 
Health.  District  of  Columbia  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3180.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  c^  review  of  the  management  of  In- 
ventories by  the  Army  Map  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Department  of  the  Army;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  review  of  the  relocation  at 
railroad  facilities,  Walter  F.  George  lock  and 
dam,  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  Corps  of  Engineers 
(Civil  Functions),  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  possible  savings  in  ocean  trans- 
portation costs  for  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities donated  under  titles  n  and  m, 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964  (commonly  known  as  Pub- 
lic Law  480).  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3193.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  on  the  operation  of  its  saline 
water  plant  at  St.  Thomas,  VS.,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-913;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2193.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  63d  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  5  U.B.C.  604;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  profxjsed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  settle  and  pay  certain  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  the  taking  of  the  1960  Decennial 
Census:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3196.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral. transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  enter  Into  leasee  of  real 
property  for  periods  not  exceeding  80  years, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

idr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  707.  A  Wll 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Tuala- 
tin Federal  reclamation  project.  Oregon,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  smendmenta  (Bept. 
No  1334).  Etof erred  to  the  OoBimlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  774.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  2304.  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  an  official  residence 
(or  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1326).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  776.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6785,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish uniform  dates  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  commencing  and  ending  of 
daylight  saving  time  In  thoee  States  and  lo- 
cal Jurisdictions  where  it  is  observed,  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1336).  Referred  to  the  Bouse 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1701.  A  bill  to  confirm 
In  the  State  of  Utah  tiUe  to  lands  lying  be- 
low the  meander  line  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  In  such  State;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1337).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. H.R.  12169.  An  act  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1338).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H  R.  13614.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  re- 
•ources  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores 
and  to  authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  protect  those  resources  from 
adverse  Federal  actions  until  the  States  and 
Congress  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORBJAN: 

H.R.  13616.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores 
and  to  authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  protect  those  resources  from 
adverse  Federal  actions  until  the  States  and 
Congress  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  13616.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  pre- 
vention of  air  and  water  pollution  by  allow- 
ing the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the 
abatement  of  air  and  stream  pollution  to  be 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  Income 
tax  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H.R.  13817.  A  bm  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1060  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide  salary 
Increases  for  certain  members  of  the  police 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  13618.  A  bUl  to  mesh  the  combined 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels  with  pri- 
vate endeavors  to  provide  Jobs  and  dignity 
lor  the  poor;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 

H.R.  13619.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  American  selling 
price  In  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rub- 
ber or  plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Way* 
»nd  Means. 


By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  13620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increase  in  aU  annuities  and  pensions  payable 
thereunder,  and  to  provide  child's  Insurance 
annuities  for  children  between  18  and  22  who 
are  full-time  students;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  13621.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  mailing  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  parcels  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment personnel  in  Vietnam  and  other 
overseas  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJl.  13622.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services   and    Construction    Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  13623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  28,  1924,  to  revise  existing  law  relating 
to  the  examination,  licensure,  registration, 
and  regulation  of  optometrists  and  the 
practice  of  optometry  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
H.R.  13634.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  career 
incentives  for  certain  professionally  trained 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.R.  13625.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  River  and  ite  shores 
and  to  authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  protect  those  resources  from 
adverse  Federal  actions  until  the  States  and 
Congress  shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KREBS : 
H.R.  13626.  A  bill  providing  for  Jury  se- 
lection In  Federal  and  Stata  courte,  pros- 
ecution and  removal  to  Federal  courts,  civil 
preventive  relief,  civil  Indemnification,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KXJPFERMAN : 
H.R.  13637.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize reimbursement  of  States  that  pre- 
finance  certain  treatment  worlts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request) 
HM.  13628.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  13629.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  13630.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
milk  program  for  chUdren;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultiire. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  13631.  A  blU  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  National  Eye  Instltuta  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HH.  13633.  A  blU  to  adjust  th>9  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  1368S.  A  bUl   providing  for  an  addi- 
tional administrative  assistant  for  all  House 


Members:     to    the     Committee     on     House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HM.  13634.  A  bill  relaUng  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  from 
civil  service  registers;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  13636.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rata  of 
pension  payable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  II.  or  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
the   widows  and   children  of  such   veterans 
who  are  receiving  pension  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  In  ef- 
fect on  June  30,  I960:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  13636.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1930,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  BXtlcles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  13637.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  National 
Visitor  Center,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  13638.  A  bin  to  assist  the  States  in 
providing  technical  recreation  service  and  ad- 
vice to  private  landowners  and  local  public 
agencies  relating  to  the  management  and  de- 
velopment of  areas  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H  R.  13630.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of 
Public  Law  88-240  to  provide  that  the  Cor- 
regldor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  November  6,  1067;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  rv  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  insur- 
ance of  savings  and  loan  acoounta)  with  re- 
spect to  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance 
which  may  be  provided  there\xnder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  18641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUB  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  13642.  A   bill   to  Include  railroad   re- 
tirement benefita  as  Income  of  veterans  for 
Veterans'    Administration    pension;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  003  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
certain  duplications  In  Federal  benefita  now 
payable  for  the  same,  or  similar,  purpose: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13644.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  In  order  to  credit  physicians  and 
dentlsta  with  20  <x  more  years  of  service  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  certain 
service  for  retirement  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  13646.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  credit  physicians, 
dentlsta.  and  nurses  with  30  or  more  years 
of  service  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  certain  service  for  retirement  purpoees; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13646.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  credit  physicians 
and  dentlsta  with  30  or  more  years  of  service 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  certain 
service  for  retirement  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.  13647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1065  to  prohibit  certain 
fees  beltig  charged  in  connection  with  proj- 
ecta  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
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By  Mr.  TTTNKBT: 

HJl  1304S  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Oode.  to  Increase 
health  benefits  for  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  serTices;  to  the  CoDunlt- 
te«  OD  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  13649.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  56  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code-  to  authorize  a 
civilian  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  CELUER: 

H.R  13850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  authorize  increased  agency 
consideration  of  tort  claims  against  the 
Oovemment.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  13651.  A  bill  to  avoid  unnecessary  liti- 
gation by  r>rovldlng  for  the  collection  of 
claims  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  13652.  A  bill  to  establish  a  statute 
of  limitations  for  certain  actions  brought 
by  the  Oovemment;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CLEVELAND: 

HR  13653.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to  authorise  reimbursement  of  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, or  intermunlclpal  or  Interstate 
agencies  that  wiah  to  undertake  the  con- 
ntructlon  of  treatment  works  In  advance  of 
the  availability  of  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

BR.  13654.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  pre- 
vention of  water  pollution  by  allowing  the 
cost  of  treatment  works  for  the  abatement 
of  stream  pollutton  to  be  amortlaed  at  an 
accelerated  rate  for  Income  tax  purposes;  to 
iti»  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   CRAMER : 

H  R  13655  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  PedenU  Water  PolluUon  Contrxjl  Act  to 
aut.^orlze  reimbursement  of  States,  munlcl- 
paliue.-i.  or  intermunlclpal  or  Interstate 
Agencies  that  wish  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  In  advance  of 
the  availability  of  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  DANIELS: 

HR  13666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  jo  as  to  accord 
mjured  employees  entitled  to  benefits  there- 
under freedom  to  chooee  the  services  of 
optometrists;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr   KASTKNMFJER : 

HM.  13667.  A   blU   to  amend   the  Agricul- 
tural  Act  of   l»49,   as  amended.  relaUng  to 
price  support  for  dairy  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   MACHEN : 

H.R.  13668.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Judi- 
cial district  of  Maryland  sliaJl  be  comprised 
of  a  northern  and  southern  division;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  .Mr    OLSON  of  Mirm'?eota: 

H  R.  13669.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regxilate  the  trans- 
portation, purchase,  sale,  and  handling  of 
dogs  and  cats  In  commerce;  to  the  Oommlt- 
•.«e  on  Agrictilture. 

By  Mr.  PATTKN: 

H  R.  13600.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  cocnmerce  by  preventing  the 
use  of  tmfalr  or  deceptive  methods  of  pack- 
aging or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  com- 
modities distributed  in  such  commerce,  and 
fnr  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
'.erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  PHILAIM; 
HR  13661  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  battery  grade  synthetic  riMinf  nswi  diox- 
ide from  the  national  stockpll*;  to  tlM  Com- 
mittee CO  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  IMex.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of   refnotory  grade   bauzlta  from  the  na- 


tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  13663.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  13664.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  with  respect  to  service- 
connected  deaths:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
H.R.  13665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  13666.  A  bill  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped 
in  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  13667.  A  bill  to  promote  International 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  econom- 
ic development,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   BANDSTRA; 
H.R.  13668.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  13669.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  m  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and 
land  utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H-R.  13670.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H  R.  13671.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
position of  quotas  on  mink  skins;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIEia: 
H.R.  13672.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores 
and  to  authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  protect  those  resources  from  ad- 
verse Federal  actions  unui  the  States  and 
Congress  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  that  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13673.  A  bill  to  aoaend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prevent  certain 
employees  of  community  action  agencies 
and  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
from  engaging  In  pernicious  political  activi- 
ties; cto  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJt.  13674.  A   bill   to   amend   the   act   en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on," approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HJ».  1367S.  A  bill  to  require  certain  safety 
devices  on  motor  vehicles  sold,  shipped,  or 
used  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  ^>relgn  Commerce. 

H  R.  13676  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  safety 
features  for  all  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
for.  sold,  or  shlpt>ed  In  interstate  commerce: 
to  the  Comn-lttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU: 
HJt.  1S677.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  social 
security   benefits   provided   by   the  Tax   Ad- 
justment Act  of  1966  for  certain  uninsured 
IttcQvldwils  at  ace  72  sbaU  apply  In  the  case 


of  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HJt.  13678.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS; 
H  J.  Res.  896.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.J.  Res.  896.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINOHXTySEN: 
H  J.  Res.  897.  Joint   resolution   to   author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  as 
National  UNICEP  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
HJ'.  Res.  898.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HBL8T08KI: 
H  J.  Res.  899.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
cctotroUed  test  of  Kreblozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  vrith- 
hold  action  on  any  new  drug  ppllcatlon 
before  It  on  Kreblozen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  •260.000:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.J.  Res.  900.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    President    to   designate    October   31   of 
each  year  as  "National  UNICEP  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H  J.  Res.  901 .  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJ.  Res.  902.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.  Res.  776.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional compensation  for  services  performed 
by  employees  in  the  House  Publications  Dis- 
tribution Service;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  777.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
studies  and  Investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  778.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  prayers  offered  by  the  late 
Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp, 
doctor  of  divinity,  at  the  opening  of  the  dally 
sessions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress  to  the  time  of  hU 
demise:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIi,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  r3f erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HJl.  13679.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Matteo  Qroppo;    to  the   Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BELL: 
HR.  18680.  A   bUI   for   the   relleif   of   Mrs. 
Lucille  Coluccl;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

Ey  Mr.  BOOOS: 
ns,  13681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nadla 
Khalaf;  to  tl'e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
HJl.  13682.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.   Auaeon;    to  the   Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  13683.  A  blU  tat  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Ivins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADBMAS: 
HR.  13684.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  PantelU 
Andreas  Qavrllos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
HR.  13686.  A   bUl    for   the   reUef   of   MaJ. 
Robert  Sanabrla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  13686.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edith  H.  Amos;  to  the  Cwamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HR.  13687.  A  blU  for  the  reUeX  of  Dr.  L\ils 
O.    Valdez;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT : 
HR.   13688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Note;   to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
Hit.  13680.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  William 
ScovtUe  Rogers;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON : 
HR.  13690.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Kozmlnsky;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
HR.  13691.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Eleanor  D.  Morgan;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HR.  13662.  A  blU  for  the  ftlief  of  Nlcolo 
Uiri;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H  R.  13693.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Dr. 
Johan  Zwaan  and  his  wife,  Fransje  Zwaan; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HR.  13694.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antonio  Davl;  to  the  Cooimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN: 
H.R.  13695.  A    bill   for   the   reNef   of   Lula 
Botelho    Mota;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

360.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon 
of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.O.,  rela- 
tive to  honxe  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mitcalf)  . 

Rabbi  Maurice  Lamm,  Hebrew  Insti- 
tute of  University  Height*.  Bronx.  N.Y.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Father  of  Mercy,  on  a  globe  seething 
with  tum'iltuous.  dramatic  upheavals, 
percolating  with  military  revolutions 
abroad,  and  cybercultural  revolutions  on 


this  continent,  with  bursting  crises  of 
freedom  in  the  new  nations  across  the 
seas  and  old  minorities  at  home,  we  ask 
Thee  to  bless  these  legislators  in  whom  Is 
entrusted  the  welfare  and  security  of  this 
Nation,  and  keep  their  minds  free  from 
oppressing  personal  difficulties  of  ill 
health  and  domestic  unrest,  so  that  they 
freely  may  ai^ly  their  unflagging  energy 
and  deep  human  wisdom  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  America  and  the 
world. 

As  these  Senators  gather  In  this  au- 
gust House,  to  weigh  and  balance  the 
measures  that  will  determine  the  fate 
of  men  and  nations,  at  this  critical  his- 
toric moment — as  tense  as  that  moment 
between  lightning  and  thunder — we  find 
ourselves  in  an  interlude  between  crea- 
tion and  possible  cremation,  in  the  dan- 
gerous crevice  between  the  runaway 
breakthroughs  of  man's  technology  and 
the  sluggish  pace  of  his  emotions  and 
consciousness,  in  the  terrible  psycholog- 
ical pause  between  the  startling  beauty 
of  the  truly  open  society  and  the  worn- 
out  ugliness  of  the  tattered  ancient  blink- 
ers; we  pray  that  their  brUliant  minds, 
their  pure  motivations,  and  their  clear 
vision  be  equal  to  the  huge  and  complex 
burdens  of  contemporary  national  lead- 
ership. 

Finally  do  we  pray,  dear  Gkxl,  that  not 
by  the  rocket's  red  glare  and  the  bombs 
bursting  in  air.  may  we  have  proof  that 
the  flag  is  still  there — but  by  the  tran- 
quillity of  men's  souls,  the  decency  of 
their  actions,  and  the  unspoiled  quiet  of 
nature's  dawn,  will  we  have  proof  that 
the  stars  and  stripes  are  forever. 

For  this  do  we  pray,  O  Lord,  and  so 
may  it  be.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfxeld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  14,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

BOXCAR  SHORTAGE  CURTAILS 
LUMBER  PRODUCTION  IN  MON- 
TANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
early  this  morning  I  received  the  follow- 
ing wire  from  one  of  the  major  lumber 
producers  in  Montana: 

St.  Regis  Papkr  Co., 

Libby,  Mont. 

Sincerely  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the 
Montana  operations  of  St.  Regis,  Forest 
Products  Division,  located  at  Libby  and  Troy, 
are  shutting  down  all  departments  at  the  end 
of  Monday's  shifts,  the  14th,  because  of  the 
complete  absence  of  any  railroad  boxcars  for 
shipping  purposes.  This  shutdown  will  be 
in  effect  until  further  notice;  1,386  employ- 
ees and  their  families  are  affected.  We 
have  experienced  shortages  of  boxcars  since 
the  first  of  this  year.  Last  week  this  entire 
operation  received  23  boxcars.  The  daily 
requirements  are  30.  FVom  Information 
available  to  this  operation,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  eSectlvc  relief  is  In  sight. 
Urgently  request  that  you  take  Immediate 
steps  to  assist  us  In  securing  adequate  num- 
bers of  boxcars  so  that  we  may  resume 
normal  op>eratlons.  We  have  endeavored  to 
keep  op>erattng  so  that  our  employees  can 
have  work,  but  stockpiling  of  products  has 
reached  the  saturation  point.  Serious  prob- 
lems will  result  If  sufSclent  boxcars  are  not 
made  avaUahle  for  future  operations.  Copies 
of  this  message  sent  to  Oov.  Tim  Babcock, 
Senators  Mikx  Mahbixelo  and  Lee  Metcalf. 
and  Representatives  James  BATTHf  and 
AaMOU)  Olsem. 

A.  J.  ACATHES. 

Resident  Manager. 

ROBBBT  N.  HkLOING, 

McTULger,  Public  Affairs. 

This  is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  develop- 
ments in  the  railroad  boxcar  shortage 
which  is  having  very  serious  economic 
effects  in  the  Northwest.  What  used  to 
be  a  seasonal  nuisance  has  now  become 
a  year-round  problem  of  mounting  pro- 
portions. The  grain  trside  and  the  lum- 
ber industry  have  been  the  hardest  hit. 
Those  of  us  from  the  congressional  dele- 
gations in  the  Northwest  have  made  re- 
peated requests  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  to  the  Railroads, 
asldng  that  they  take  immediate  action 
in  expediting  the  flow  of  unused  boxcars 
to  these  congested  areas.  To  date,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  relief. 

This  afternoon  a  meeting  has  been 
scheduled  by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr  Magito- 
soN  1 ,  with  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  representatives 
of  the  grain  industi7  and  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, and  their  representatives.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
bring  about  a  clarification  of  the  prob- 
lem. Just  exactly  what  is  the  cause, 
what  can  the  ICC  and  the  Industry  do 
now  and  what,  if  i\eed  be.  must  the  Con- 
gress do.    When  people  are  being  laid 
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off  from  their  jobs  and  Industries  are 
closing  down  because  of  InsufiQclent 
boxcsu-s  something  Is  wrong.  There  is  a 
need  for  immediate  and  ftnn  action,  and 
there  is  also  a  need  for  the  other  body  to 
take  up  the  Magnuson  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  and  which  has  been 
lying  in  the  doghouse  over  there  for 
many  months 

Mr  DIRKSEa^.  Mr  President,  will  the 
di.snnguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  my  esteemed  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  has  made  his 
statement,  and  for  a  very  personal 
reason 

We  have  the  same  type  of  shortage  In 
the  Middle  West,  and  our  shippers  have 
t>een  writing  to  me,  Insisting  that  all  the 
boxcars  are  being  funneled  out  to  the 
We.st  and  Northwest. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  means 
to  the  East 

Mr  DIRKSEN  No:  the  West  and 
Northwest,  and  that  we  In  the  Middle 
West  have  been  stranded.  The  Senator 
gives  rr.e  great  comfort  when  he  makes 
his  statement  today,  because  it  will  be 
living  proof  which  I  can  cite  that  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  assumption,  and 
that,  while  It  could  be  the  East,  it  Is  not 
the  West  or  the  Par  West. 

I  have  been  confronted  with  a  peculiar 
request  from  one  railroad  company,  ask- 
!!.u  that  I  intervene  to  compel  another 
railroad  company  to  send  back  its  box- 
cars 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  his  authority  can  do  to 
compel  one  carrier  to  send  back  another 
earner  s  missing  boxcars,  but  it  Is  a  prob- 
lem Involving  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  It  gives  point.  Mr  President,  to  the 
effort  we  made  toward  the  retention  of 
the  so-called  Incentive  tax  in  the  tax  bill; 
becau.se  I  know  as  a  fact  that  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  because  of  that  Incentive.  Is 
building  25  000  boxcars.  I  assume  that 
other  roads  are  doing  likewise.  But  they 
have  probably  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
need  over  a  period  of  years,  and  It  will  be 
a  littie  while  before  the  need  is  met.  be- 
causp  while  25.000  looks  like  a  great 
many  boxcars.  It  Is  not  very  many  for  a 
country  of  190  million  people,  and  the 
high  stale  of  business  in  this  country. 

So  I  am  delighted  by  the  Senator's 
sUiterr-.p.--. ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Most  of  the  boxcars  are  in  the  East,  not 
in  the  Midwest,  not  in  the  West,  not  In 
the  South :  and  the  eastern  railroad  com- 
panies are  willing  to  pay  an  increased 
rental  so  they  can  keep  on  using  them. 

But  the  situation  is  such  that  we  would 
like,  for  example,  in  Montana.  Just  to 
have  the  boxcars  belonging  to  the  Great 
Northern  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the 
Milwaukee  returned  to  them,  so  that  we 
can  o-se  those  cars  to  get  rid  of  the  ac- 
cumulated production  from  our  natural 
resources 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  Just  as 
a  suggestion  off  the  top  of  my  head,  there 
is  a  summary  remedy  for  this  problem. 
If  the  demurrage  were  raised,  perhaps 
fivefoid  or  tenfold,  so  as  to  have  a  real 


punitive  eflfect  and  an  Impact  on  the 
carriers'  earnings,  I  thiilk  they  would 
start  sending  back  these  boxcars. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  a  bad  idea.  1 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTTHO  of  Ohio  In  the  chair) .  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  In  the  statement  made  by  the 
majority  leader.  The  closing  of  the  St. 
Regis  Lumber  Co.  mills,  throwing  1,500 
people  out  of  work,  is  only  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  lumber,  mining,  and  grain 
industries.  As  the  majority  leader  has 
sadd.  If  our  railroads,  the  great  trans- 
continental railroads  of  the  Northwest — 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  k  St. 
Paul — could  Just  have  the  boxcars  they 
own  available  for  trsmsportation  from 
Chicago  and  the  middle  western  areas 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  would  not  be  in 
such  a  serious  condition  as  the  result  of 
a  boxcar  shortage. 

But  more  than  half  of  the  boxcars  that 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  owiia  are 
in  operation  In  the  East.  They  havt^  less 
than  half  the  cars,  even  Including  t^pse 
they  have  on  loan  other  than  their  oifrn. 
We  should  enact  the  Magnuson  bill  and 
be  sure  to  see  that  the  boxcars  are  allo- 
cated in  the  areas  of  natural  resources 
and  freight  shipments  which  will  per- 
form the  greatest  benefit  for  the  people 
of  the  whole  United  States. 

Much  of  the  movement  of  grain  which 
has  concerned  Congress  in  farm  bills 
over  the  years  has  been  handicapped  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
boxcars  to  move  the  grain.  Our  eleva- 
tors are  burgeoning  with  grain,  there  are 
many  markets  anxious  to  ship  that  grain, 
but  we  have  no  boxcars  in  which  to 
ship  them. 

The  shortage  exists  not  only  In  Mon- 
tana, but  also  In  North  and  South  Da- 
kota and  in  Minnesota,  and  all  the  way 
across  the  West  from  the  Middle  West. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson)  for  holding  this 
meeting  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  that 
some  results  will  come  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Senators  and  others  represented. 

The  most  Important  thing  Is  for  the 
other  body  to  get  busy  and  pass  the  Mag- 
nuson bill,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  stated,  to  keep  this  Incentive 
tax  going  and  have  the  railroads  build 
more  and  more  boxcars  to  keep  up  with 
the  needs  of  our  great  and  growing  Na- 
tion. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  what 
my  distinguished  colleague  has  just  said, 
we  merely  want  our  own  boxcars  back. 

Mr  METCALP.  If  the  22.000  boxcars 
belonging  to  the  Great  Northern  Raill- 
road  were  In  operation  along  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  people  would  not  be 
in  trouble  along  that  line. 

Mr.  MAS8VTELD.  And  1.400  men 
would  be  working  In  the  lumber  mills  of 
Eureka.  Llbby.  and  Troy. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGE21.  Mr  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METTCALP.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mrs.  NEUBERGE31.  Naturally  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senators  from  Montana  are 
of  great  Interest  to  me,  coming  from  Ore- 
gon, which  particularly  affects  our  lum- 
ber business.  The  comment  concerning 
the  boxcar  shortage  is  good  for  a  politi- 
cian any  day  In  the  week.  It  gets  atten- 
tion because  It  Is  always  a  vltail  Issue  and 
the  one  who  can  promise  to  get  the  box- 
cars back  the  soonest  assumes  that  he 
has  gained  some  political  advantage. 

Oregon  has  been  criticized  at  times  for 
shipping  logs  to  Japan  rather  than  mak- 
ing lumber  and  shipping  It  to  the  big 
constructing  areas  of  the  Midwest  and 
the  East,  but  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
had  to  do  it  is  the  shortage  of  boxcars  in 
which  to  ship  the  finished  lumber. 

With  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSXN]  on  the  floor,  let  me  say  the  way 
the  Middle  West  Is  coming  and  going  is 
because  Chicago,  as  Carl  Sandburg  said 
BO  well.  Is  the  transportation  center  of 
the  country  and  we  pay  homage  to  Chi- 
cago on  everything  we  ship.  East,  West, 
South,  except  the  North;  but  I  am  glad 
the  majority  leader  his  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CAiF]  and  the  lady  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NroBKROER], 
In  regard  to  the  difficulty  we  are  having 
all  over  this  Nation  in  regard  to  boxcars. 
I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  If  they  would 
just  return  our  own  boxcars,  we  would 
not  have  any  trouble  In  the  Midwest. 

There  are  three  large  railroads  In  the 
area;  namely,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Pe;  the  Union  Pacific;  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroads. 
If  we  could  get  our  ovim  boxcars  back,  we 
could  send  them  out  to  the  West  as  has 
been  mentioned  this  morning,  and  we 
could  move  the  grain  and  the  shippers 
would  have  no  more  complaints. 

We  have  serious  problems,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  moving  Government  grain 
which  has  been  ordered  to  move  Into  gulf 
ports  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  that  action  can  be 
taken  at  the  meeting  this  afternoon 
along  that  line,  and  I  also  sincerely  wish 
the  majority  leader  and  those  associated 
with  him  every  success  in  getting  the  ad- 
ditional boxcars  for  transportation  pur- 
poses. 

REPORT  OF  BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  chief  Scout  executive.  National 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  organization  for 
the  year  1965,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     tii«     ACTTNO     PRESIDENT    pro 
Mmpore : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  Um  Legislature  of  tlie 
State    ot   Colorado;    to    tti*    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insulax  Affairs: 

"HOITBK   JOIMT    MsMOaiAI,    1008 

"Joint    memorial    memorialtElng    tlie    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  Into 
law  the   'Recommended   Reylslon   of  HJl. 
4671  •  approved  by  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board  on  Pebmary  8,  1966,  and 
endorsed  by  the  Colorado  General  Assembly 
"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  TTnlted  States  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  such  proposal  currently  being  desig- 
nated aa  HJl.  4671;  and 

"Whereas  although  the  original  purpose 
of  such  proposed  legislation  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Arizona  project,  a 
revised  draft  designated  'Recommended  Re- 
vision of  H.R.  4671,'  dated  February  8,  1966, 
has  been  modified  to : 

"(a)  Permit  States  In  the  Upi>er  Colorado 
River  Basin  to  deliver  committed  water  at 
Lee  Perry  without  Impairment  of  their  own 
uses: 

"(b)  Return  to  the  credit  of  said  States 
funds  which  have  been  or  may  be  expended 
from  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund 
to  compensate  for  power  deficiencies  at 
Hoover  Dam; 

"(c)  Program  the  augmenting  of  the  Col- 
orado River  water  supply,  including  a  possi- 
ble importation  of  water;  and 

"(d)  Provide  for  contlnalng  water  re- 
source development  in  the  Upper  Basin 
States,  Including  the  Immediate  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  of  five  participating 
reclamation  projects  in  Colorado;  and 

"Whereas  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
posed legislation,  every  facet  of  the  Colorado 
River  problem  has  been  oontlnuously  and 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board,  by  other  agencies  of 
the  State  and  municipal  governments  of 
Colorado,  including  virtually  all  of  the  water 
conservancy  districts,  throughout  Colorado; 
by  other  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Bsisln: 
and  by  the  Federal  Oovernment;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  In  the  past  con- 
siderable controversy  In  Colorado  pertaining 
to  certain  provisions  of  Senate  Document  No. 
80.  75th  Congress.  1st  session,  which  now  has 
been  resolved  In  the  'Recommended  Revision 
of  HR.  4671'  approved  by  the  Colorado  Water 
Conservation  Board: 

"Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  k:nown  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board  In  ap- 
proving said  'Recommended  Revision  of  HJi. 
4671'  has  the  support  not  only  of  the  various 
water  conservancy  districts  and  water  boards 
throughout  Colorado,  but  also  of  the  Colora- 
do General  Assembly,  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  State  government:  Be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
of  the  4Sth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  this  Oeneral  Assembly  hereby  endorses 
the  Recommended  Revision  of  H.R.  4671,' 
approved  by  the  Colorado  Water  Conserva- 
tion Board  on  February  8.  1966,  and  strongly 
urges  and  memorializes  the  Congress  to  enact 
such  legislation  into  law  as  expeditiously  aa 
possible  during  the  current  session  of  the 
Congress;  and  be  It  further 

"Resoh'ed,  That  a  copy  of  this  Joint  me- 
morial be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  ctf  BepreMatatlvee 


of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

"AZXKNKirSB, 

"Speaker  of  the  Houae  of 

Repre»entattvea. 
"Ev«LTN  T.  DsviDaoif, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houae  of 

Representativea. 
"RossxT  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"MtLDSKD    H.    CaBMWBU., 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  reeolutlon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"House  Jonrr  Mkmouai,  1009 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  implement  Public 
Law  874  at  the  existing  level  or  at  a  level 
based  upon  needs  of  the  public  schools  of 
the    States    concerning     children    whose 
parents  live  or  work  on,  or  both  live  and 
work  on.  Federal  lands 
"Whereas,  under  Public  Law  874.  Federal 
moneys  have  been  distributed  to  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  various  States  to  meet  a  portion 
of  the  costs  of  education  of  children  whose 
parents  live  or  work  on,  or  both  live  and  work 
on.  Federal  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  there  arc  several  proposals  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  such  distributions  by 
as  much  as  60  jjercent;  and 

"Whereas,  increasing  needs  and  costs  of 
education  In  the  public  schools  have  already 
created  serious  financial  problems  in  primary 
and  secondary  education;   and 

"Whereas,  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  Improvements 
In  education  at  all  levels  for  social  and 
economic  progress  in  this  Nation,  and  to  meet 
our  defense  needs:  and 

"Whereas,  underlmplementatlon  or  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  under  the  said 
Public  Law  874  would  create  new  problems 
and  hinder  the  solution  of  existing  problems 
In  public  education:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
of  the  4Sth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring  herein.) 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
memorialized  to  Implement  Public  Law  874 
at  the  existing  level  or  at  a  level  based  upon 
needs  of  the  public  schools  of  the  States  con- 
cerning children  whose  parents  live  or  work 
on,  or  both  live  and  work  on.  Federal  lands  in 
thoee  States;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congreea 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
"Allen  DntEs, 
"Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Representativea. 

"EVKLTN  T.  DAVmSON, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Repreaentativea. 
"RoBCST  L.  Kkous, 

"President  of  the  Sertate. 
"Mildred   H.   Cresswell, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  C<xnmittee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"Senate  Joint  RKSOLtrnoK  73 

"Joint  reeolirtlon  urging  the  continuation  of 

the  Federal  aid  to  airports  program 

"Be  if  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  aid  to  airports  pro- 
gram wUl  expire  on  June  80,  1066,  unless 
extended;  and 

"Whwea*  the  Federal  aid  to  airports  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  ^e  Nation  but  particularly 


vital  to  Alaska  which  it  so  dependent  on  air 
transportation  for  Its  existence  and  growth; 
and 

"Whereas  •  decision  on  another  3-year  ex- 
tension o<  the  program  U  now  before  Con- 
gress :  Be  It 

"Reaolved  by  the  I^ffialature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  That  Congress  Is  urged  to  continue 
the  Federal  aid  to  airports  program  because 
It  Is  essential  to  the  national  interest  and 
of  vital  necessity  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

"Copies  of  this  reeolutlon  are  directed  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  Honorable  HtrBEar 
H.  HtniPHHET,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate:  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCohmack,  Speaker  of  tl»« 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Honorable 
Carl  Hatdcn,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee;  the  Honorable  Gkokce 
H.  Mahon,  chairman,  House  Appropriations 
Committee;  the  Honorable  John  T.  Connor. 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  EIknest 
Ortteninc,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Ralpr  J.  Rivers,  U.S.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  in  Congress, 
"William  A.  Egan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

"H  J.  Res.  66 

"Joint  resolution  requesting  a  Presidential 

commission  for  the  Alaska  native 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  unanimous  view  of  tiie 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  tliat  a 
series  of  articles  on  "The  Village  People' 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Anchorage  Dally 
News,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Is  an  outstanding 
combination  of  well -researched  and  well- 
written  text  supported  In  its  excellence  by 
the  best  In  Journalistic  photography;  and 

"Whereas  the  series  of  articles  and  sup- 
porting photographs  on  "The  Village  People' 
has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  people 
of  Alaska  and  those  around  the  Nation,  most 
of  whom  for  the  first  time  have  learned  of 
the  economic  and  social  plight  of  the  Alaska 
native  people  as  they  strive  to  find  their  place 
as  citizens  In  a  fast-moving  and  increasingly 
technical  society;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  conviction  of  the  legis- 
lature that  the  problem  of  the  Alaska  native 
citizen  as  ably  revealed  and  descritied  by  the 
efforts  and  reporting  of  the  Anchorage  DaUy 
News  Is  mainly  a  Federal  one  reqiilrlng  con- 
scientious and  Immediate  attention  rather 
than  the  piecemeal,  inadequate  and  dis- 
astrously uncoordinated  efforts  of  the  pres- 
ent: Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  combines  its  highest  com- 
mendation of  the  service  performed  by  the 
Anchorage  Dally  News  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
in  preparing  and  publishing  Its  thoughtful 
and  moving  series  of  articles  on  "The  Village 
People'  with  an  endorsement  of  its  call  for 
Federal  actlcHi  which  the  legislature  earnestly 
commends  to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  I»resldent  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  language  of  a  summary  state- 
ment found  In  the  collection  ot  the  Anchor- 
age Dally  News  articles: 

"  'We  believe  that  nothing  less  Is  reqtUred. 
Immediately,  tlxan  a  Presidential  commission 
for  the  Alaska  native.  Such  a  commission 
should  be  headed  by  a  nationaUy  respected 
figiu-e.  It  should  look  at  the  record,  talk  to 
the  native  people  and  transcend  the  author- 
ity of  existing  agencies  to  set  up  machinery 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Alaska  native  to  a 
place  of  equality  and  dignity.' 

"Copies  of  tills  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
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of  th«  United  States;  the  Honorable  Hubb»t 
H.  HuMFHBST,  Vice  PrcBldent  of  the  United 
Statea  and  President  of  the  Senate:  the  Hon- 
orable John  W  McCobmacx.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  the  Honorable 
Caju.  Hatdin,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  and  the  Honorable  E. 
L.  BAan-rrr,  and  the  Honorable  Bknsst 
O«nxKiN0,  U5.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Ralph  J  Rivaas.  U^.  Representative,  mem- 
bers of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 
"William  A.  Eoan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 
A  jolxit  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"SsNA-n  JOINT  Resolution  70 
"Joint  resolution  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  succession 
to  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  and 
to  cases  where  the  President  la  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  LegUlature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  That  the  following  article 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion c*  the  United  States  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  through  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  89th  Congress. 
1st  seMloin.  Is  ratified : 

"  'aancLs  — 

Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office  or  of  bis  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

"  'See.  3.  Whenever  there  Is  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  uf>on  eonflrmatlon  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  "Sbc.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, such  ix>wera  and  duties  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President. 

'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discbarge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

■•  'Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
Inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  departments  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  within  four  days  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  President 
Is  unable  to  discbarge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
cide the  Issue,  assembling  within  forty-eight 
hours  for  that  purpose  if  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or. 
If  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  as- 
semble, determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  that  the  President  Is  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the    Vice    President   shall    continue    to    dis- 


charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.' 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  b«  certi- 
fied by  the  secretary  of  state  and  sent  by 
him  to  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices with  facsimile  copies  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pre- 
siding Officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  BA«TLm  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Grttenino,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the 
Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rrvxas.  U.S.  Represent- 
atives, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 

"WiLLUM  A.  Eoan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
"RKsOLunoir   Mxicorialxzino    the    Conckxss 
or  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion PaESENTINO  TO  THE  STATES  A  PROPOSED 

Constitutional  Amendment  Pehmittino 
THE  Recital  or  a  Nonsectarian  Pratex  in 
the  PtiBLic  Schools 

"Whereas  In  the  recent  case  of  Engel 
V.  Vitale,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  use  of  a  voluntary  prayer 
as  prepared  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  b«  unconstitutional; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  Ood  and  our  dependence  on 
Him;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  their  belief  that  there  Is 
a  great  need  to  Instill  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  youth  proper  respect  and  rever- 
ence to  a  Supreme  Being;   and 

"Whereas  the  recital  of  voluntary  prayers 
In  our  public  schools  will  accomplish  that 
purpose  and  will  help  maintain  traditions 
cherished  by  so  many  of  our  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  tr  enact  legisla- 
tion presenting  to  the  States  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
recital  of  a  nonsectaiian  prayer  In  our  pub- 
lic schools;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof   from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1966. 

"WnxxAM  C.  MaOCBs. 

•■Clerk. 

"Senate  adopted  in  concurrence,  February 
31.  1966. 

"Thomas  A.  Chaowicx. 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service: 

"Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Providing  That  Cancellation  Stamps 
ON  All  Mail  Contain  the  Words  'For 
God  and  Country' 

"Whereas  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts enacted  chapter  502  of  the  acts  of 
1968.  legislation  which  provides  that  on  every 
public  school  building  within  the  Common- 
wealth there  may  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
location  a  suitable  plaque  which  shall  con- 
tain the  words  'For  Ood  and  Country';  and 

"Whereas  veteran  and  patriotic  groups 
and  individuals  are  donating  these  plaques 
to   schools   and   some   of   these   groups    are 


stamping  their  mall   to  members   with  the 
words  For  Ood  and  Country';  and 

"Whereas  these  words  appearing  on  all 
VS.  mail  would  be  an  answer  to  atheistic 
communism  and  to  the  anti-Vietnam  agi- 
tators and  would  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to 
all  American  adults  and  schoolchildren: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  that  cancellation  stamps 
on  all  mail  contain  the  words  'For  Ood  and 
Country';  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Postmaster  Oeneral. 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Febru- 
ary 18.  1966. 

"William  C.  Maikrs. 

"Clerk. 

"A  true  copy. 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

"Senate  Memorial  1 

"Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  the  Dodd  bill  or  any  other 
Federal  legislation  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  mall-order  firearms  sales. 
"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Whereas  since  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
timely death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
considerable  Impetus  has  occurred   for  the 
passage  of  the  Dodd  bill  relating  to  regula- 
tion and  registration  of  mall -order  firearms 
sales;  and 

"Whereas  the  Dodd  bill  (S.  1593).  if  en- 
acted, will  prohibit  citizens  from  purchasing 
a  firearm  by  mall,  and  give  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  such  broad  regulatory  powers  It 
could  subject  such  citizens  to  police  investi- 
gation and  harassment  and  lead  to  regis- 
tration of  said  firearms;   and 

"Whereas,  such  requirements  will  cause 
an  inconvenience,  and  an  undue  burden  on, 
law  abiding  people  of  this  country,  partic- 
ularly in  rural  areas,  and  such  legislation 
will  open  the  door  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  regulate  who  may  buy  firearms;  and 
"Whereas  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  article  3, 
section  36  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  guarantee  to  Its  citizens  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  the  Dodd 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  be  direct  vlolaUon  of 
such  guaranteed  rights;  and 

"Whereas  responsible  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Rifle  Association,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  others  have  no  ob- 
jection to  workable  laws  that  will  prevent 
the  misuse  of  firearms  by  Increasing  penal- 
ties for  crimes  conunitted  with  firearms;  and 
"Whereas  the  Dodd  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
seriously  hamper  small  Industries  that  build 
fine  custom  rifles  for  mall  order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  any  restrictive  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  merely  requiring  that  ship- 
ments of  firearms  In  interstate  commerce 
be  made  In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  destination;  and 

"Whereas  since  practically  all  States  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  Juveniles, 
convicted  felons,  and  incompetents  and 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and 
since  there  are  already  Federal  laws  which 
make  It  a  crime  for  a  convicted  felon  to 
transport  firearms  across  State  lines,  no  Fed- 
eral law  for  regulation  and  registration  of 
mall -order  sales  of  firearms  is  necessary. 


"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  pntys: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  positive  action  leading  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Dodd  bill  (8.  1593). 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  carefully  examine  and  oppose  any 
other  Federal  legislation  relating  to  regis- 
tration and  regulation  of  firearms  which  re- 
stricts the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  and 
usurps  the  police  power  of  the  States  to 
control  firearms,  and  that  It  urge  the  State 
Department  to  exercise  more  control  under 
the  Munitions  Control  Act  of  Imports  of 
cheap  foreign  pistols  and  military  surplus. 

"3.  The  SecreUry  of  State  Is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  oi  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor  February  7, 
1966." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Resolution  27 

"Whereas  increased  air  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  Asia  has  proven  to  be 
beneficial  in  opening  up  new  markets  for 
America's  and  Asia's  tourist  and  other  In- 
dustries; and 

"Whereas  a  continuous  expansion  of  these 
industries  Is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Asian  countries:  and 

"Whereas  Hawaii,  which  Is  situated  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  continental  United 
States.  Is  a  direct  beneficiary  of  any  In- 
crease in  transpacific  air  travel;  and 

"Whereas  It  now  costs  approximately  9 
cents  per  mile,  at  economy  rate,  to  travel 
between  Hawaii  and  Asia  while  the  cost  of 
travel  between  Hawaii  and  the  continental 
United  States  is  less  than  4  cents  per  mile; 
and 

"Whereas  a  reduction  in  fare  between  Asia 
snd  the  United  States,  as  requested  of  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association  by 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  will  aid  material- 
ly In  fostering  Increased  travel  between  Asia 
and  the  United  States  with  a  consequent 
growth  of  America's  and  Asia's  tourist  and 
oiher  Industries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Legis- 
lature. State  of  Hawaii,  at  Us  Budget  Ses- 
sion of  1966,  That  it  hereby  fully  supports 
and  endorsee  the  recent  request  made  of  the 
International  Air  Transpwrt  Association  by 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  for  a  reduction 
In  transpacific  fares,  and  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association  Is  respectfully  re- 
quested to  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
request  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves,  U.S.  Congress,  the  Honorable  Hi- 
Ram  FoNo  and  the  Honorable  Daniel  K. 
Inoute,  U.S.  Senators  from  Hawaii,  and  the 
Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaca,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Patst  T.  Mink,  Members  of  Congress 
from  Hawaii." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stete  of 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  <»  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"Senate  Resolution  31 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Texas,  That  It 
hereby  express  its  full  support  of  US.  policy 
In  Vietnam  pursuant  to  the  1954  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty,  negotiated  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Texas,  That  It 
express  its  gratitude,  as  well  as  Its  admira- 
tion, for  the  courage,  bravery  and  sacrifices 
of  American  troops  and  their  allies  from 
Australia  and  South  Korea,  In  resisting  the 


forces  of  communism  seeking  to  engulf  the 
free  world  within  their  evil  embrace  through 
armed  aggression,  as  weU  as  by  subversion; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  De- 
fense; to  Gen.  William  Giles  Westmoreland: 
and  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress,  under  the  seal  of  the  Senate  of 
Texas  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate. 

"Preston  Smith, 
"Lieutenant    Governor,    President    of 
the  Senate. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Army  Advis- 
ory Committee  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  favor- 
ing the  continued  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center, 
KUauea  MlUtary  Camp,  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


printed,   as   requested  by   the   Senator 
from  Oregon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  with  an 
CLmendment : 

H.R.  6926.  An  act  to  strengthen  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Employees'  Life 
Insurance  Fund  created  by  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
to  provide  certain  adjustments  In  amounts 
of  group  life  and  group  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance  under  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  1071). 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7526.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San 
Antonio  (Rept.  No.  1073) . 


REPORT  SNTITLED  "DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  AGINO  1965"— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMrrTEE— MINORITY 
VIEWS   (S.  REPT.  NO.  1073) 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  In 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging,  I  submit  that 
committee's  annual  report,  entitled  "De- 
velopments on  Aging — 1965."  He  asked 
me  to  express  his  regret  that  he  Is  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  being  here  today 
to  submit  this  report. 

The  year  1965  was  a  banner  year  for 
our  Nation's  elderly.  Two  landmark 
bills  were  enacted  last  year,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965,  which  in- 
cluded the  new  medicare  program,  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  which 
established  the  new  Administration  on 
Aging,  and  authorized  grants  for  accel- 
erating action  throughout  the  Nation  in 
behalf  of  older  Americans.  These  and 
other  significant  developments  In  aging 
are  discussed  In  this  report.  We  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  commend  It  to 
Senators  and  others  who  are  interested 
In  keeping  abreast  of  developments  In 
aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority 
Views  of  Senators  Dirksen.  Carlson, 
Prouty,    Pong,    Allott,    Miller,     and 

PXASSON. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICER  (Mr. 
YouNO  of  Ohio  In  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  received  and 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations : 

Dixon  Donnelley,  of  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bla,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 
and 

Stanley  R.  Topper,  of  Maine,  to  be  Com- 
missioner General  for  UJS.  participation  In 
the  Canadian  Universal  and  International 
Exhibition. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3083.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  annuities 
based  on  retired  or  retainer  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  3083.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Penalver;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

8.  3084.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act  so  as  to  extend  through 
May  31.  1966.  the  initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such  title  and 
to  make  related  changes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  RiBicorr  wuen  be 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    (by   request)  : 

S.  3085.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 

act  of  May  31,   1933    (48  Stat.   108);   to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  anc*   Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    YARBOROUOH    (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

S.  3086.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  improve  the  quality  of 
medical  care  provided  veterans  by  entering 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  research  centers  for 
the  purpose  of  sharing  the  most  advanced 
medical  information,  equipment,  and  facu- 
lties available  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  human  diseases  and  injuries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

S.  3087.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of 
certain  unappropriated  public  lands  to  per- 
mit the  extraction  of  minerals  derived  from 
saline  noncoastal  waters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN : 

S  3088.  A    bUl    to   designate   the   Carlyle 
Reservoir  on  the  Kaskaskia  River.  HI.,  as  the 
"Eldon  E.  Hazlet  Reservoir";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

8.  3069.  A  bill  to  provide  a  oomprehenslv* 
program  to  combat  alcoholism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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A   BnX   TO    EXTEND  THE   ENROLL- 
MZN-T  DEADLINE  FOR  MSDICARE 

BE-S'EJTTS 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  the  enrollment 
deadline  for  supplemental  medical  In- 
surance through  May  31,  1966. 

Mr  President,  the  medicare  bill  en- 
acied  last  year  includes  two  coordinated 
plans:  a  hospital  insurance  plan  cover- 
ing hospital  and  related  expenses  and 
a  medical  lns\irance  plan  covering 
physicians'  services  and  related  services. 
Protection  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
plan  is  generally  automatic;  the  great 
majority  of  our  old  people  will  have  this 
protection  when  the  plan  goes  into  effect 
on  July  1  of  this  year  without  taking 
any  action.  But  the  medical  insurance 
plan  Is  voluntary;  everyone  who  wants 
the  protection  of  this  plan  must  enroll. 
The  law  sets  a  deadline  of  March  31 
for  enrollment  by  people  who  were  65 
before  January  1  of  this  year. 

The  Social  Security  Administration. 
'Ahlch  is  responsible  for  administering 
medicare,  has  made  an  all-out  effort  to 
reach  all  of  the  older  people  who  are 
eligible.  It  has  mailed  application  forma 
to  everyone  with  an  available  address. 
It  has  used  every  possible  publicity  de- 
vice and  has  had  the  cooperation  of 
many  Government  and  private  organi- 
zations in  trying  to  reach^these  eligibles. 
The  results  were  good;  As  of  March  8, 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  persons  who 
'f.  lU  be  eligible  for  medical  Insiirance 
when  it  begins  on  July  1  have  signed  up 
for  this  insurance.  Another  5  percent 
have  taken  a  definite  action  by  Indicat- 
ing that  they  do  not  want  to  sign  up. 
But  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
older  people  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other will  not  be  able  to  reach  a  decision 
by  March  31.  Some  of  them  are  waiting 
to  find  out  what  plans  their  present 
medical  insurance  plan  or  their  employer 
may  have  for  providing  medical  insur- 
ance after  medicare  goes  into  effect. 
Some  employers  and  insurers  have  met 
with  problems  In  determining  Just  what 
changes  they  should  make  In  their  ex- 
isting plans  covering  older  people.  They 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  let  those 
covered  by  the  present  plans  know  ex- 
actly where  they  will  stand  after  July  1. 
And  of  course  the  older  people  will  need 
a  little  time  to  decide  whether  to  enroll 
In  the  medical  insurance  plan  after  the 
changes  in  the  private  plans  have  been 
announced. 

Another  reason  why  people  need  more 
Ume  to  enroll  Is  that  we  still  have  a  sub- 
stanUal  number  of  older  people  who  do 
not  speak  or  understand  English,  and  the 
usual  news  media  may  not  be  effective  in 
reaching  these  people. 

With  the  Federal  Government  match- 
ing the  premium  paid  by  the  individual. 
this  medical  insurance  is  a  bcu-gain.  It 
should  not  be  denied  any  of  our  old  peo- 
ple because  they  did  not  have  enough 
time  to  make  a  decision  about  enrolling. 
To  make  absolutely  sure  that  everyone 
of  our  old  people  has  a  fair  chance  to 
make  a  considered  decision,  I  am  Intro- 


ducing a  bill  to  extend  the  March  31 
deadline  for  2  months,  until  May  31. 

1  recognize,  of  course,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  present  law  contains  a  "good 
cause"  provision.  This  permits  a  person 
to  eru-oll  after  March  31  If  he  had  good 
cause  for  not  enrolling  earlier.  But  un- 
der the  good  cause  provision,  protection 
carmot  begin  until  6  months  after  en- 
rollment. A  man  who  enrolled  in  April 
would  not  have  protection  until  October. 
If  he  enrolled  in  May,  he  would  not  be 
protected  until  November. 

This  delay  in  protection  seems  too 
much  of  a  penalty  to  Inflict  on  a  man  or 
woman  who  may  have  delayed  enrolling 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  With  my 
PUPPosed  extension.  i>ersons  enrolling  In 
April  and  May  woiild  still  be  eligible  on 
July  1  when  the  program  goes  into  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  blU  (8.  3084)  to  amend  Utle  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  tc  ex- 
tend through  May  31,  1966,  the  Initial 
enrollment  period  for  coverage  under 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  provided 
under  part  B  of  such  title  and  to  make 
related  changes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
RiBicorr.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


A     PROGRAM     TO     IMPROVE     THE 

QDALrry  op  va  medical  care 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of  medical 
care  provided  veterans.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  the  VA  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  med- 
ical schools,  hospitals,  and  research 
centers  throughout  the  coimtry  so  that 
VA  hospitals  can  receive  from  and  share 
with  these  other  Institutions  the  most 
advanced  medical  information,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  available  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  human  dis- 
eases and  injuries.  Wherever  practicable 
these  shall  also  be  shared  with  the  sur- 
rounding medical  community. 

Last  year  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion announced  plans  to  close  several  of 
its  hospitals.  This  action  was  predicated 
on  the  fact  that  the  hospitals  are  remote 
from  medical  centers  and  therefore  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  modem  medicine. 
This,  in  turn,  was  stated  to  make  for 
diflaculties  In  recruiting  high  caliber 
physicians,  leading  thereby  to  substand- 
ard medical  care  and  an  inefficient  and 
uneconomical  operation. 

I  cannot  escape  the  strong  conviction 
that  this  is  not  the  best  solution  when 
examined  from  the  viewpoint  of  human 
needs.  But  for  the  moment  let  me  agrefe 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
caught  in  something  of  a  predicament 
due  to  the  remoteness  of  certain  of  its 
hospitals,  and  then  Immediately  remind 
you  that  ttils  is  not  a  problem  unique  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  "This  Is 
the  predicament  of  most  of  the  hos- 
pitals In  the  coimtry.  When  vtewing  the 
total  national  pictxn-e  It  Is  clear  that 
relatively   few   Institutions   ^re  In   fact 


associated  with  major  medical  centers. 
Most  of  them  are  In  small  cities  away 
from  medical  schools,  or  In  the  more 
or  less  rural  areas  of  this  country.  The 
predicament  of  the  remote  VA  hospitals 
is  the  predicament  of  much  of  America. 
If  what  the  VA  claims  is  true,  then  it 
means  that  a  broad  segment  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  also  Is  In  a  bad  way,  and  if 
this  Is  true  then  we  are  faced  with  a  very 
serious  matter  Indeed.  In  fact,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Itself  Is  faced 
with  a  very  serious  matter  because  I  note 
that,  of  Its  approximately  170  hospitals, 
only  85  or  so  are  affiliated  with  medical 
schools.  I  suspect  this  means  that  many 
of  the  remaining  85  are  rather  Isolated 
and  probably  are  suffering,  or  soon  will 
suffer,  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
VA  hospitals  under  threat  of  closvire. 
Does  this  mean  that  one  by  one,  or  by 
wholesale,  other  VA  hospitals  across  the 
country  will  be  closed  in  the  future  and 
moved  to  medical  centers?  I  do  not 
believe  that  anybody's  Interest  will  ulU- 
mately  be  served  by  this  trend  which 
only  confuses  the  issue  and  adds  to  the 
already  serious  problems  facing  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  unwieldy 
buildup  of  urban  center.^. 

If  what  the  VA  claims  Is  true,  then  I 
submit  It  shirks  Its  responsibilities  by 
running  away  from  the  difficulty.  How 
much  more  In  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  if.  recognizing  the 
problem  in  Its  own  system,  the  agency 
had  decided  to  turn  Its  best  thoughts  and 
Imaginative  planning  to  the  task  of  Im- 
proving the  environment  of  peripheral 
Institutions,  thereby  providing  guidelines 
and  help  to  the  large  number  of  this 
country's  hospitals  not  in  large  urban 
centers  with  regard  to  techniques  for  up- 
grading medical  activities  in  their  par- 
ticular setting. 

I  must  confess  being  somewhat  dis- 
appointed that  the  VA  did  not  come  up 
with  creative  Ideas  along  these  lines;  the 
best  it  could  offer  was  the  traumatic  ex- 
pedient of  simply  closing  down  those 
hospitals  which  were  not  in  a  medical 
school  complex.  By  the  same  token,  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  the  truly  creative 
Ideas  on  this  subject  were  generated  right 
here  In  the  Senate.  On  April  9,  1965. 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Mansfixld, 
appeared  before  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  Inserted  into  the  rec- 
ord a  number  of  suggestions  for  bringing 
peripheral  hospitals  Into  the  mainstream 
of  medicine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  Senator  Mansfield's  testimony 
into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  Closed  circuit  television  emanating  from 
a  regional  medical  center  could  bring  lectures, 
symposia,  and  demonstration  operations  Into 
each  VA  bospltal  and  assist  In  a  program  for 
continuing  education  of  physicians.  Such  a 
program  Is  necessary  if  they  are  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  discoveries  and  new  methodol- 
ogies. A  two-way  TV  and./or  radio  system 
could  be  used  for  question  and  answer  pro- 
grams, for  teaching  and  for  consultations 
with  prominent  specialists  who  prwfer  to  re- 
main In  urban  areas. 
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3.  Staff  rotation  programs  might  be  in- 
stituted BO  that  each  VA  physician  would 
serve  at  least  one  tour  of  duty  In  an  Isolated 
post.  It  Is  also  possible  to  establish  regional 
centers  or  pools  where  young  residents  could 
be  flown  to  such  areas  for  emergency  duty 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

3.  Regional  or  national  computer  programs 
for  dlagnoatlc  and  consultative  purposes 
might  be  set  up  to  provide  proper  direction 
in  treating  extraordinary  diseases.  This 
could  be  done  for  X-rays,  electrocardiograms, 
myelograms,  and  other  diagnostic  procedures. 
Such  a  service  could  be  made  avaUable  to 
assist  private  hospitals  as  well. 

4.  Long-term  or  chronic  patients  at  VA 
hospitals  might  be  moved  to  the  more  Isolated 
and  underutilized  facilities  In  Instances 
where  no  family  hardship  would  be  Involved. 
Such  a  program  might  be  a  touchy  business 
and  Is  to  be  treated  with  great  care  so  as  not 
to  create  personal  hardship  or  discomfort. 
However,  Insofar  as  feasible  It  would  malce 
beds  available  In  the  more  crowded  hospitals 
and  more  fully  utilize  the  less  crowded  fa- 
cilities. 

5.  VA  hoepltal  facilities  might  also  be  used 
In  training  nurses,  aids,  orderlies,  laboratory 
personnel,  and  technicians.  Qualified  hos- 
pital personnel  are  In  short  supply  and  this 
would  be  one  means  of  alleviating  that  short- 
age while  utUlzlng  existing  unite  for  vet- 
erans' benefit.  They  could  be  trained  tuition 
tree  In  veterans'  hospitals  and  up>on  gradua- 
tion they  would  be  assigned  to  serve  In  areas 
where  ttielr  skUls  are  needed. 

8.  VA  facilities  already  serve  as  the  world's 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  medical  net- 
work. They  frequently  operate  in  close  con- 
junction with  medical  schools  and  perform 
outstanding  original  research.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  national  public  pressure  for 
stroke  centers,  heart  disease  research,  geri- 
atric, and  cancer  research.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  these  could  not  be  established  on 
existing  sites — a  medical  research  center  with 
an  outstanding  program  will  attract  compe- 
tent medical  personnel  wherever  Its  location 
and  Improved  medical  personnel  would  serve 
the  cause  of  Improved  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans. The  VA  already  has  an  excellent  re- 
search program  in  the  basic  aclences  and  tills 
could  easily  be  expanded  to  meet  our  con- 
tinuing needs. 

If  such  a  program  were  adopted  the 
entire  medical  profession  would  benefit. 
Consultative  and  diagnostic  Information 
would  be  made  available  in  every  ptart  of 
the  country  without  regard  to  the  location  of 
the  hospitals.  Miles  City  would  have  the 
same  benefits  of  the  latest  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation, treatments,  and  expert  consultation 
as  New  Tork  City  or  any  other  large  urban 
area  There  would  be  no  Inferior  medical 
libraries  if  such  a  program  were  Instituted; 
no  area  of  the  country  would  be  medically 
underdeveloped.  Information  as  to  new 
discoveries  and  new  methods  would  be  avaU- 
sble  on  a  wider  and  more  immediate  basis. 
It  would  even  be  possible  to  make  such  a 
service  available  to  all  physicians  and  hos- 
plUls,  private  as  weU  as  Government,  to 
teachers  and  researchers  as  well  as  practicing 
physicians.  This  could  be  a  seU-llquldatlng 
program  with  charges  for  use  by  private 
physicians  and  hospitals.  I  believe  that  if 
this  plan  were  adopted  veteraixs  euid  other 
Americans  would  benefit  significantly  from 
the  Improved  practice  of  medicine  on  a  coun- 
trywide basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  provUlon  of  adequate  medical  care 
and  medical  faculties  for  tlie  20  million  vet- 
erans of  our  wars  is  not  a  poUtical  Issue — 
It  U  not  a  State  or  a  sectional  or  geographic 
Issue — It  Is  a  national  Issue;  a  question  of 
national  conscience  and  tbe  payment  of  a 
national  debt. 

If  Miles  City  U  discontinued  as  Mr.  Driver 
*«•  ordered,  by  June  80  of  this  year,  it  wUl 


mean  that  veterans.  If  they  want  to  go  to 
another  hospital,  could  go  to  a  hoepltal  at 
Pargo.  N.  Dak..  460  air-miles,  and  I  em- 
phasize air-miles,  because  by  land  the  dis- 
tance Is  considerably  longer.  Or  pyerhape 
they  could  go  to  the  Sioux  Falls  hospital  In 
South  Dakota,  which  is  490  alr-mlles  away. 

Or  they  could  go  to  the  Lincoln  hospital  In 
Nebraska  600  mUes  away,  or  to  Orand  Island 
hospital  In  the  same  State  546  alr-mlles 
away.  Or  they  could  go  to  Cheyenne.  Wyo.. 
370  alr-mUes  away,  or  to  Boise.  Idaho,  650 
alr-mlles,  or  to  Spokane.  Wash..  570  air-mllee. 
Of  course,  they  could  go  to  the  veterans' 
facility  at  Port  Harrison  Just  outside  the 
capital  city  of  Montana.  Helena,  which  by 
air  Is  only  300  miles,  but  by  road  Is  370  mUes. 

There  Is  another  hoepltal  about  160  miles 
away  at  Sheridan,  but  that  Is  for  psycho- 
neurotics, and  It  has,  I  understsoid,  a  waiting 
list  of  some  months  at  the  present  time. 

MUes  City  hospital  serves  an  area  larger 
by  far  than  ail  the  New  England  States  com- 
bined. It  was  a  hospital  buUt  In  1961.  It 
Is  a  modern  hoepltal.  It  Is  a  hoepltal  which 
has  a  low  cost  because  I  note  in  the  hearings 
on  the  Vetarans'  Administration  medical 
program  in  tbe  ad  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress in  April  aoid  May  of  last  year,  on  page 
3286  there  Is  a  list  of  the  costs  of  the  veterans' 
hospitals,  and  strangely  enough  there  Is  only 
one  In  the  entire  West  that  I  can  pick  out 
which  is  cheaper  per  patient  than  the  one  at 
Miles  City,  and  that  is  at  Fresno,  CalU.  Tbe 
cost  per  patient  at  Mllee  City  is  •672  and  at 
Fresno,  Calif.,  It  Is  $667.  Others  are  cheaper 
on  a  per  patient  cost,  but  the  majority  of  the 
veterans'  hospitals  In  this  country  range 
from  (2,250  per  patient  cost  at  Fort  Thomas. 
Ky..  down  to  •488  at  PayettavUle.  N.C.  The 
average  cost  per  patient  Is  $892.  the  average 
national  cost  $882,  whereas  the  cost  at  Miles 
City  Is  $672. 

I  am  sure  that  this  subcommittee  Is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  today  there  are  30.000  vet- 
erans living  who  served  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  and  their  average  age  Is  86.6. 
In  World  War  I  there  are  Uvlng  today  3.386. 
000  vetarans,  and  their  average  nge  L:  6P.6 
years.  From  World  War  n  there  are  16.- 
760,000  living  vetarans,  and  their  average  age 
is  44.6.  From  the  Korean  conflict  there  are 
5,688,000  living  vetarans.  Their  average  age 
is  34.3.  The  average  daily  load  in  VA  hospi- 
tals tlu-oughout  the  Nation  In  1960  was  60,- 
643:  In  1956,  106,682:  and  in  1860,  111,406. 

Incidentally  during  the  last  5  year*  a  num- 
ber of  new  hoepltals  have  been  completed 
and  others  are  either  now  In  process  of  con- 
struction or  have  been  authorized. 

The  percentage  of  beds  used  In  the  VA 
at  MUes  City  was  83.7  percent  In  1960,  82.6 
percent  In  1961,  78.6  percent  In  1962.  82.2  per- 
cent In  1963,  87.2  percent  In  1964,  and  when 
this  tuinouncement  was  made  this  past  week. 
Miles  City  had  one  vacancy.  The  next  day  It 
had  two  l>ecause  a  vetaran  died  that  night. 

The  VA  doctors  handle  aU  tbe  caaee  at  the 
MUes  City  hospital.  The  local  doctors  are 
there  only  as  copsultanta.  As  of  December 
31.  the  patlents^n  the  rolls  of  the  hospital 
at  MUes  City  16.5  percent  came  from  within 
a  distance  of  60  miles:  8.5  percent.  61  to  100 
miles:  50.7  percent  from  101  to  300  miles: 
and  26.3  percent  more  ttian  300  miles. 

I  think  that  Montana  Is  one  of  the  States 
In  the  Union.  I  do  not  think  a  small  Stata 
populatlonwlse  should  be  discriminated 
against.  I  do  not  think  that  everything 
should  be  sblftad  to  tbe  urban  areas  which 
are  t>ecomlng  more  urban  with  each  passing 
day.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  square  deal, 
and  I  hope  that  this  committee  wUl  see  to  M 
that  not  only  Montana  but  other  States  are 
treated  on  an  equitable  ttasls.  What  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  done  Is  an  out- 
rage and  that  Is  putting  It  mildly. 

This  is  not  economy.  Tou  may  caU  It  that. 
But  this  is  computar  card  economics.  This 
la  a  milked  economy.     It  Is  tbe  Idnd  of  econ- 


omy which  tands  to  accelerate  the  process 
of  headlong  flight  of  people  to  urban  areas. 
This  win  make  blighted  areas.  The  prob- 
lems there  are  not  growing  leas  acuta;  that  1* 
In  the  urban  areas,  for  that  Is  where  vet- 
erans' hoepltals  along  with  countless  other 
public  and  private  services  are  staadlly  being 
concentrated.  In  accelerating  this  process  It 
Is  false  economy,  because  It  multiplies  prob- 
lems and  skyrockete  costa  In  the  dtles. 

It  Is  tbe  kind  of  economy  which  tends  not 
only  to  Increase  urban  blight,  but  to  hasten 
rtiral  decay. 

May  I  say  that,  as  a  westarn  Senator,  I  have 
always  tried  to  sympathize  and  understand 
the  problems  of  the  urban  areas,  and  I  have 
done  It  to  my  political  distress,  and  so  heis 
my  colleague.  But  I  do  not  think  ttiat  the 
rural  areas  should  become  the  forgotten  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  opinion,  those  suggestions  open 
the  door  to  something  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  health  aspirations  of  the 
entire  country,  while  contributing  power- 
fully to  Improving  health  services  to  the 
veteran. 

Instead  of  closing  hospitals,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  should  utilize  the 
wealth  of  modern  technology  In  attempt- 
ing to  erase  the  impact  of  distance. 
Two-way  television  Is  the  open  sesame  of 
doing  away  with  isolation.  By  proper 
techniques,  the  wonders  of  medicine  in 
the  great  centers  of  learning  are  not 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  but  only  so  far 
as  It  ta^es  to  punch  the  proper  TV  but- 
ton. Through  the  magic  of  electronics, 
physicians  with  a  difficult  diagnostic  case 
can  call  on  experts  wherever  they  may 
be — if  necessary,  even  those  in  foreign 
countries,  via  the  marvels  of  future  com- 
munications satellites.  Entire  libraries 
are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  stored  in  com- 
putors  and  reiwllly  available  to  any  In- 
stitution that  may  have  the  proper  facil- 
ities for  calling  on  the  remarkable 
memory  of  these  machines.  Thus  the 
latest  in  medical  thought,  expression, 
and  writings  would  become  available. 

But  this  alone  is  not  enough.  It  helps, 
but  it  does  not  establish  an  academic  en- 
vironment. This  Is  Eiccomplished  by  a 
continual  learning  experience  embodied 
In  formal  lectures,  visits  by  world  au- 
thorities discussing  their  latest  work, 
seminars  and  the  availability  of  experts 
in  their  laboratories  for  discussion  of 
problems  of  mutual  Interest.  Currently 
these  are  generally  only  available  In 
major  medical  centers.  But  this  need 
not  be  the  case.  In  fact,  it  must  not  be 
the  case  if  the  people  of  this  country  are 
to  receive  the  best  medical  care.  With 
the  techniques  being  discussed,  any  hos- 
pital In  the  country  could  be  a  partner  In 
these  vital  experiences. 

This  is  not  altogether  a  new  Idea.  Here 
and  there  around  the  coimtry  It  has  been 
given  attention,  but  not  on  the  scale,  or 
with  the  support,  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  results.  I  dare  suggest  that  un- 
wittingly the  VA  may  have  rendered  the 
country  a  major  service  with  the  threat 
of  closing  hospitals  by  focusing  attention 
on  a  very  serious  national  problem.  I 
believe  the  time  Is  preeminently  ripe  to 
develop  fully  the  potential  Inherent  In 
what  is  here  being  suggested,  and  thereby 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  all  citizens 
whose  health  is  in  the  balance.  And 
what  better  institution  to  explore  this 
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realm  than  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. I  must  confess  that  It  gives  me 
great  satisfaction  to  anticipate  that  vet- 
erans, who  already  have  given  so  much 
to  their  country,  shall  contribute  much 
additional  service  by  making  It  possible, 
through  their  hospital  system,  to  evolve  a 
medical  care  capability  In  this  country 
that  will  mightily  serve  all  the  people  by 
demonstrating  what  can  be  accomplished 
to  upgrade  Isolated  medical  facilities. 

What  I  have  In  mind  is  that  authority 
and  money  be  made  available  for  the 
VA  to  enter  into  contracts  with  selected 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  research 
centers  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
pilot  programs  to  demonstrate  what  cam 
be  accomplished  In  bringing  remote  hos- 
pitals Into  the  mainstream  of  medicine 
by  utilization  of  modern  technology.  The 
bill  which  I  hereby  introduce,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  MAWsriELD.  pro- 
vides the  VA  with  the  authority  to 
proceed. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand that  however  dedicated  I  am  to 
the  veterans"  cause  I  would  feel  some- 
what constrained  In  pushing  for  this  bill 
if  I  were  not  convinced  that  the  vet- 
eran's cause  is  the  focal  point  of  a  great 
need  for  the  entire  country.  In  resolv- 
ing the  problem  of  Isolation  in  its  own 
system,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
can  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  us 
all.  The  cynics  often  say  that  democ- 
racy is  government  by  crisis.  I  am  happy 
to  believe  that  in  the  present  bill  we  are 
anticipating  a  serious  problem  before  It 
KcLs  to  crisis  proportions  and  are  laying 
out  a  rational  method  of  dealing  with  it 

I  jufik  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
bo  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferrpd;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
w:ll  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3086  >  to  authorize  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  improve  the 
quality  of  medical  care  provided  veterans 
by  entering  into  cooperative  agreements 
With  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  re- 
search centers  for  the  pirrpose  of  sharing 
the  most  advanced  medical  information, 
equipment,  and  facilities  available  for 
the  diagnosis  Bind  treatment  of  human 
disea.ses  and  injuries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses !r.-.roduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough 
<  for  himself  aond  Mr.  Mansfield)  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.    3086 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled.  That  chap- 
tar  81  of  title  38,  UnltwJ  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
r.ew  subchapter  aa  follows: 

•'StTBCHAFTMl    PT— COOMBUnVB    l(n>ICAt. 

pmocaAMS 
"16061.     Statement    of    congreaslonal    pur- 
pose 

"It  Is  the  purpoae  of  this  subchapter  to  Im- 
prove the  quailt;  of  medical  care  provided 
veterai-.s  under  thta  title,  especially  In  areas 
or  t.'^.e  United  States  where  Veterans'  Admln- 
IstrBtlon  hospital  and  medical  faclUtles  are 
lnade<]'iar»>  by  authc«1slng  the  Administra- 
tor tu  enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  with 
medical  schools,  hospit&ls,  and  research  cen- 


ters throughout  the  country  In  order  to  re- 
ceive from  ajid  share  with  such  me<llcai 
schools,  hospitals,  and  research  centers  the 
moet  advanced  medical  Information,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  available  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  human  diseases  and 
injuries,  and,  whenever  practicable,  to  share 
such  Information,  equipment,  and  facilities 
with   the   surrounding  me<llcal  community. 

■■{  5063.  Authorizing  cooperative  medical 
programs 

"(a)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  with  medi- 
cal schools,  hospitals,  research  centers,  and 
Individual  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion under  which  medical  Information  and 
techniques  wlU  be  freely  exchanged  and  the 
medical  services  and  facilities  of  all  parties 
to  the  agreement  wUl  be  available  for  use  by 
any  party  to  the  agreement  under  conditions 
specified  in  the  agreement.  In  carrying  out 
the  purpoees  of  this  subchapter,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  utilize  recent  developments  In 
electronic  equipment  to  provide  a  close  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  professional  link  be- 
tween Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  major  medical  centers.  Such  coopera- 
tive agreements  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable to  create,  at  each  veterans'  hospital 
which  is  a  pwirt  of  any  such  agreement,  an 
environment  of  academic  medicine  which 
will  help  such  hospital  attract  and  retain 
highly  trained  and  qualified  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'research  center'  means  an 
Institution  (or  part  of  an  Institution)  the 
primary  function  of  which  is  research,  train- 
ing of  specialists,  and  demonstrations  and 
which.  In  connection  therewith,  provides 
specialized,  high-quality  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  for  Inpatients  and  out- 
patients. 

"(b)  In  order  to  bring  about  cooperative 
utilization  of  all  medical  and  hospital  facili- 
ties especially  In  r^note  areas,  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  widest  possible  coopera- 
tion and  consultation  among  all  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  such  areas,  the  edu- 
cational facilities  and  programs  established 
at  Veterans'  Administration  hoepltals  and  the 
electronic  Unit  to  medical  centers  shall  be 
made  available  for  use  by  the  surrounding 
medical  community  on  an  annual  fee  basis 
established  by  the  Administrator  after  ap- 
propriate studies  to  determine  fair  and  equi- 
table rates.  The  financial  status  of  any  user 
of  such  services  shall  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  Administrator  in  establishing 
the  amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid. 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated an  amount  not  to  exceed  (3,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  first  four  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  sub- 
chapter is  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  carrying  out  cooperative  medical 
programs  under  this  section  on  a  pilot  pro- 
gram basis.  Such  pilot  programs  shall  t>e 
carried  out  at  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals In  geographically  dispersed  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Funds  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  avaUable  to  pay  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital, medical,  or  other  care  of  patients  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  cost  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  incident 
to  research,  training,  or  demonstration  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  section. 

"i  G0S3    Grants 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Cooperative  Medical  Programs,  established 
under  section  6066  of  this  subchapter.  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  medical  schools, 
hoepltals.  and  research  centers  to  assist  such 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  research  cen- 
ters In  planning  and  carrying  out  coopera- 
tive agreements  authorized  by  section  6063 
of  this  title.  Such  grants  may  be  used  for 
the  employment  of  personnel,  the  construc- 


tion of  faculties,  the  purchasing  of  equip- 
ment when  nscessary  to  implement  such 
programs,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
wUl  facilttats  the  administration  of  this 
subchapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Co- 
operative Medical  Programs,  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  covering  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  making  grants  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Bach  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Ad- 
nUnlstrator  may  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  records  as  wlU  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  pxirpose  of  audit 
and  examination  of  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  of  any 
grant  under  this  section  which  are  pertinent 
to  any  such  grant. 

"i  5054.  Coordination  with  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Surgeon  General 
"The  Administrator  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  shaU.  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
programs  carried  out  under  this  subchapter 
and  programs  carried  out  under  title  IX  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act, 

"}  6055.  Reports  to  Congress 

"The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  more  than  80  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  suljchapter 
together  with  (1)  an  appraisal  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  programs  authorized  herein 
and  the  degree  of  cooperation  from  other 
sources,  financial  and  otherwise,  and  (2) 
recommendations  for  the  Improvement  or 
more  effective  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

"16056.  Advisory  Conunltte*  on  Cooperative 
Medical  Progranu 

"(a)  There  Is  established  within  the  Ad- 
ministration a  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Cooperative 
Medical  Programs  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Conunlttee').  The 
AdnUnlstrator  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
shall  serve  as  vice  chairman:  and  both,  to- 
gether with  the  Asalatant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector for  Research  and  Education  shall 
serve  as  permanent  memtwrs  of  the  Com- 
mittee. There  shall  be  four  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  AdnUnlstrator.  Such  appointees 
shall  serve  for  a  period  of  three  years  and 
shall    ije    eligible    for    reappointment. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  ftinction  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  matters  regarding  the  admin- 
istration of  this  subchapter." 

Szc.  2.  The  section  analysis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  81  of  tiUe  38,  United  Sutes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"StTBCHAPTni    rV COOPEkATIVK    UZDKAL 

PKOCRAMS 

"5051,  Statement   of   congressional   purpose. 

"5063,  Autborlzlng  cooperative  miedlcal  pro- 
grams. 

"6063.  Ontnts. 

"5054.  Coordination  with  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Surgeon  General. 

"5065.  Rep>arts  to  Congress. 

"6066.  Advisory  Oommlttee  on  Cooperative 
Medloal  Programs." 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
on  March  23  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  several  bills  concerning  the  VA  hos- 
pital system.  Among  these  are  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today  and  H.R.  11631, 
a  House-passed  bill  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Congressman 
TEACtJE's  bill  would  add  the  training  and 
education  of  health  service  personnel  to 
the  already  established  functions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem. 

I  hope  that  this  hearing  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  present  and  future  role  of 
the  VA  hospital  system  in  America's 
rapidly  evolving  world  of  medicine. 


i 


EXTRACTION   OF  MINERALS   FROM 
NONCOASTAL  SALINE  WATERS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  certain  public  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  extraction  of  minerals  from  noncoastal 
saline  waters.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  make  possible  important  industrial 
development  In  my  own  State  of  Utah 
and  other  areas  In  the  country  which 
have  large  bodies  of  heavily  mineralized 
water  adjacent  public  lands. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  In  Utah  has  for 
years  been  a  low -cost  source  of  sodium 
chloride — otherwise  known  as  common 
salt  which  is  used  on  our  tables  and  in  our 
Industries.  However,  a  great  many  other 
minerals  are  known  to  be  present  in  the 
heavily  saline  waters  of  the  lake.  These 
minerals  Include  magnesium,  potassium, 
and  lithium,  all  of  which  are  important 
industrially. 

During  recent  years,  Utah,  in  its  tradi- 
tional pioneering  spirit,  has  been  encour- 
aging private  enterprise  to  look  into  the 
possibility  of  development  of  these  nat- 
ural resources  In  Great  Salt  Lake.  Sev- 
eral companies,  among  them  some  large 
national  and  international  enterprises, 
have  spent  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
economic  and  technological  research  on 
the  concept. 

Happily,  they  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  large-scale  development  of 
extraction  Industries  from  the  heavily 
mineralized  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
feasible.  These  companies  are  prepared, 
they  have  stated  on  the  record,  to  invest 
very  substantial  sums — sums  running 
Into  the  millions  of  dollars — in  such  de- 
velopment. 

However,  large  areas  of  land  are  re- 
quired for  the  pooling  and  solar  vats 
needed.  Only  if  land  areas  of  sufficient 
size  are  available  on  reasonable  terms  can 
there  be  justified  such  huge  Investments 
as  will  be  involved. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
under  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  as  well 
as  historic  precedent,  the  waters  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  the  lands  beneath  them  are 
the  property  of  the  State  of  Utah.  The 
upland  areas — the  areas  above  the  mean- 
der line  of  the  historic  shoreline— are, 
for  the  most  part,  federally  owned  public 
lands.  For  the  most  part  they  are  waste- 
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lands,  economically  speaking,  being  un- 
occupied and  nonutillzed.  While  there  is 
some  controversy  as  to  where  the  shore- 
line, the  line  demarking  Federal  and 
State  proprietorship  of  the  lands  above 
the  present  water's  edge,  begins,  that 
problem  is  not  involved  in  this  legislation. 

My  bill  deals  only  with  Federal  lands 
that  are  not,  or  will  not  be,  in  question. 
There  are  vast  acreages  of  them  which 
are  weU  suited  to  the  industrial  purposes 
I  have  mentioned  and  which  are  pres- 
ently wholly  useless. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  Is  on  the  statute  books  the  act  of 
February  15,  1901,  found,  as  amended, 
in  43  U.S.C.  959.  This  law  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  "use 
permits  for,  among  other  things,  water 
plants,  dams,  and  resen'oirs  used  to  pro- 
mote irrigation  or  mining  or  quarrying." 

However,  attorneys  and  officials  of 
some  of  the  major  companies  are  con- 
vinced that  this  law,  at  least  as  presently 
administered,  is  not  adequate  for  the 
purposes.  For  one  thing,  a  "use  permit" 
does  not  give  any  assurance  of  tenure. 
It  is  revocable.  For  another,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  It  can  extend  for  only  5  years 
at  most,  and  Interior  officials  question 
whether  this  64-year-old  statute,  en- 
acted with  nothing  like  the  present  pur- 
poses within  its  purview,  could  be  held 
to  authorize  promulgation  of  new  regu- 
lations that  would  encompass  actual 
leasing  authority  of  the  magnitude 
required. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  gravely  needed,  and  needed  now, 
in  Utah  and  possibly  elsewhere.  Vast 
new  industrial  development  in  the  West 
awaits  its  enactment.  I  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to  the  Congress  for  prompt 
approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S,  3087)  to  provide  for  the 
leasing  of  certain  imappropriated  public 
lands  to  permit  the  extraction  of  min- 
erals derived  from  saline  noncoastal 
waters,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  tlUe.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


FEDERAL  ALCOHOLISM  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
what  shall  be  known  as  the  Federal  Al- 
coholism Act  of  1966. 

Over  the  past  year,  there  has  been 
mounting  Interest  in  Congress  to  pro- 
vide at  the  Federal  level  a  soimd  pro- 
gram to  combat  alcoholism.  This  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  severe  medical- 
social  problems.  It  has  been  largely  ig- 
nored by  the  Federal  Government  up  to 
now. 

On  October  15  of  '  st  year,  I  intro- 
dtKed  the  first  speci*^c  legislation  on  al- 
coholism introduced  in  the  Senate,  S. 
2657.  My  colleague:.  Senators  BtrEoicK, 
Morse,  and  Donald  Russkll  joined  In 
sponsoring  this  bill.  At  that  time,  heau'- 
ings  had  already  begun  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  an  identical  bill. 
Since  then,  much  interest  has  been  dem- 


onstrated both  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches. 

On  January  22  of  this  year,  the  UJS. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  handed  down  a  sig- 
nificant ruling  in  favor  of  the  appellant, 
Joe  B.  Driver  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Driver  is  a  sufferer  from  alcoholism,  who 
had  been  arrested  emd  convicted  of  pub- 
lic drunkenness  more  than  200  times. 
The  eight-page  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan,  has  been  placed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  but  I  think  that  one  paragraph 
in  that  unanimous  decision  is  worth  re- 
peating. 

Judge  Bi-yan  stated: 

The  upshot  Of  our  decision  Is  that  the 
State  cannot  stamp  an  unpretending  chronic 
alcoholic  as  a  criminal,  If  his  drunken  pub- 
lic display  la  Involuntary  as  a  result  of  the 
disease.  However,  nothing  we  have  said 
precludes  appropriate  detention  of  him  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  so  long  as  he 
Is  not  marked  a  criminal. 

For  all  who  have  compassion  for  the 
sick  and  helpless,  and  for  all  who  would 
move  forward  to  help  them,  this  deci- 
sion Is  to  be  applauded.  To  continue 
to  mark  the  alcoholic  as  criminal,  is  no 
less  than  a  criminal  act  of  society. 

We  must,  however,  now  begin  to  lay 
plauis  and  implement  constructive  pro- 
grams for  handling  the  chronic  inetnlate. 
Delay  in  following  through  on  this  en- 
lightened court  decision  would  be  in- 
defensible. 

In  his  health  and  education  message 
to  Congress  on  March  1,  President  John- 
son included  a  very  positive  section  con- 
cerning alcoholism: 

The  alcoboUc  sufi'ers  from  a  disease  which 
will  eventuaUy  yield  to  scientific  research 
and  adequate  treatment.  Even  with  the 
present  limited  state  of  our  knowledge,  much 
can  be  done  to  reduce  the  untold  suffering 
and  uncounted  waste  caused  by  this  inflic- 
tion. I  have  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  appoint 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Alcoholism;  es- 
tablish In  the  Public  Health  Service  a  center 
for  research  on  the  cause,  prevention,  control 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism;  develop  an 
education  program  in  order  to  foster  public 
understanding  based  on  scientific  fact;  and 
work  with  public  and  private  agencies  on 
the  State  and  local  levels  to  Include  this 
disease  in  comprehensive  health  programs. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  Presi- 
dent has  made  specific  reference  to  the 
need  to  combat  alcoholism  at  the  Federal 
level  in  a  message  to  Congress.  This 
statement  by  President  Johnson  makes 
It  emphatically  clear  that  he  sees  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  program  of 
alcoholism  control. 

Because  of  these  recent  developments 
and  because  of  the  extensive  Interest  in 
this  problem  shown  by  Congress,  I  have 
called  upon  several  professional  orga- 
nizations to  help  In  the  development  of 
this  bUl — which  In  their  opinion  rep- 
resents a  feasible  Federal  program.  In- 
cluded among  those  who  have  offered  in- 
valuable assistance  and  consultation  are 
the  North  American  Association  of  Al- 
coholism Programs,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism,  and  the  Christopher 
D.  Smlthers  Foundation. 
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In  my  State  of  Utah.  Mr.  Clyde  Oood- 
prham  of  the  Utah  State  Board  on 
Alcoholism  ha.s  been  an  Inspiration. 
The  pnvate  Utah  Alcoholism  Founda- 
tion has  always  been  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  provide  valuable  help. 

Alcoholism  ts  a  tremendous  problem. 
The  many  thousands  of  chronic  alco- 
holic court  cases  which  will  be  affected 
by  Judge  Byran's  opinion,  and  perhaps 
by  similar  opinions  In  other  cases  which 
a.-^e  now  pending  in  the  Nation,  represent 
buc  a  small  percentage  of  America's  al- 
coholic population — though  perhaps  the 
easiest  po.nlon  of  the  total  alcoholic  pop- 
ulation to  identify. 

Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  between 
70  and  75  million  Americans  consxune 
alcoholic  beverages  to  some  extent,  but 
without  apparent  excess  consumption. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
5  million  citizens  are  alcoholics.  For 
each  alcoholic,  several  other  persons, 
such  as  relatives,  friends,  police  and 
court  workers,  and  others,  are  affected. 

Mr.  President,  direct  Involvement  in- 
cludes more  than  10  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation In  this  population  group,  the 
impart  of  alcoholism  greatly  compounds 
the  other  .social  and  health  problems  fac- 
Ine  this  Nation. 

The  crime  rate,  Juvenile  delinquency 
resulting  from  poor  parental  guidance 
in  the  homes  of  alcoholics,  divorce  rates 
which  constantly  rise,  poverty — these 
and  other  social  problems  are  greatly 
magnified  by  alcoholism. 

Additionally,  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, which  is  the  world's  t)est,  is  ham- 
pered by  the  residual  effects  of  alcoholism 
among  the  employees  of  industry. 

In  ail  candor.  It  is  time  we  faced  this 
problem  s<iuarely.  It  Is  time  this  disease 
was  tackled  through  a  sound,  well- 
planned  program  at  the  Federal  level  in 
keeping  with  the  President's  desire. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Some  20 
Members  of  both  parties  In  the  89th 
Congress  have  sponsored  alcoholism 
legislation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  Ue  on  the  table  for 
10  days  so  that  my  colleagues  may  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislative  mile- 
stone 

I  also  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  In 
full  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah 

The  bill  (8.  3089)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  combat  alcohol- 
i.sin.  Introduced  by  Mr  Moss,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Com.mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
FiE-  <.'R:-    a.s  follows; 

8.  3069 

«-  i:  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repr' /tentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  (usembled.  That  tbU 
Act  znay  be  cited  m  tbe  Federal  Alcoholism 
Act  of  1»««." 

TTTM    I OWCLAMJkTlOU    OF    OBJSCTIVKS.' 

OrfTNTTIONS 

Declaration  of  objectives 
Sec    101     (a)    The   Coagreaa  hereby  finda 
and    decliu-e«   that   alcohollcm    la   a   dlaeaa* 


and  a  Kational  health  problem  requiring 
Independent  Federal  action  and  Federal  as- 
■Istance  for  State  programa  to  conduct  and 
foater  baatc  research  relating  to  the  cause, 
prevention,  and  method*  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism;  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  new  methods  and  techniques 
for  the  prevention  of  alcoholism  and  the 
treatment  «aid  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics;  to 
improve  and  coordinate  community  services 
for  the  prevention  of  alcoholism  and  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics: 
and  to  support  programs  for  the  specialized 
training  of  persons  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that,  in 
addition  to  the  funds  provided  for  under  this 
Act.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  other 
Federal  legislation  providing  for  Federal  or 
fed^rally-aaslated  State  research,  prevention, 
treatment,  or  rehabilitation  programs  In  the 
fields  of  health  and  disease  shall  be  utilized 
to  help  eradicate  alcoholism  as  a  major 
health  problem. 

Definitions 

Bic.  102.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(3)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Alcoholism;  and 

(3)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  and  American  Samoa. 

TtTLM  n ALCOHOLISM   CONTBOL 

ASM  CNISTRATION 

Establishment  of  Administration 
8k.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
Within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  Administration  to  be  known 
as  the  Alcoholism  Control  Administration 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Admlnla- 
tratlon") . 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Commissioner  on  Alcohol- 
Ism  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  be  an  Individual  who  has 
knowledge  of.  and  an  Interest  In,  the  subject 
of  alcoholism. 

Functions  of  Adminiatratitm 
Sec.    303.   (a)   It    shall    be    the    duty    and 
function  of  the  Administration  to — 

(1)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Informa- 
tion related  to  alcoholism; 

(2)  assist  the  Secretary  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  alcoholism; 

(3)  administer  the  grants  and  contracts 
provided  for  by  Titles  in,  IV,  and  V  of  this 
Act; 

(4)  develop,  encourage,  and  foster  plans 
and  programs  In  the  Held  of  alcoholism; 

(6)  provide  technical  assistance  and  con- 
sultation to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  with  respect  to  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics: 

(6)  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  edu- 
cational materials  dealing  with  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics; 

(7)  gather  statistics  In  the  field  of  alcohol- 
lam  which  other  Federal  agencies  are  not 
collecting:  and 

(8)  stimulate  more  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  and  available  services  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  duties  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  subaectlon  (a).  It  shall 
also  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Adnxln- 
Istratlon  to  assist  In  coordinating  all  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
alcoholism  and  alcohoUcs.  Including,  but  not 
lUzLlted  to,  those  Involving  the  following 
Acts,  as  amended.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  Older  Americans  Act  of  1046,  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1»M,  Health  Re- 


search Faculties  Act  of  1966.  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Faculties  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963. 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amend- 
ments of  19SS,  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1983.  Hospital  and 
Medical  Faculties  Amendments  of  1964,  Social 
Security  Act,  Community  Health  Services 
E^xtenslon  Amendments  of  1965,  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  laws  providing  for  the  treatment 
and  discharge  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  the  support  and  treatment  of 
veterans   of   the   armed   forces. 

TITLX    m GKANTS    FOB    BTATB    PKOCKAMS 

Program  grants 
Sic.  301  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  during  succeeding  fiscal  years,  a  program 
of  grants  to  States  In  accordance  with  this 
title  for— 

(1)  planning  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grams for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(3)  establishment  of  new.  or  expansion  of 
existing,  programs  (Including  pilot  pro- 
grams) to  carry  out  such  purposes,  including 
establishment  of  new  or  expansion  of  exist- 
ing centers  providing  treatment,  vocational 
and  other  rehabilitation  services,  and  infor- 
mational, health,  welfare,  counseling,  and 
referral  services  for  alcoholics,  and  assisting 
alcoholics  to  take  advantage  of  volunteer 
community  or  civic  services. 

Allotments 
Sbc.  303.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  704(a), 
there  shall  be  allotted  to  (A)  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ouam,  and  American  Samoa  an 
amount  equal  to  five-tenths  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  sum,  and  (B)  to  each  other  State  an 
aniount  equal  to  I  per  centum  of  such  sum. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  Uie 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  of  the  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
Information  available  to  him.  Including  any 
relevant  data  furnished  to  blm  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(3)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
lutder  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  allotted  to  It  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3). 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  State  notifies  the  Secretary  will 
not  be  required  for  carrying  out  the  State 
plan  (If  any)  approved  under  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  reallotment  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  dates  as  the  Secretary  may  fix. 
to  other  States  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (1)  have  need  In  carrying  out  their 
State  plans  so  approved  for  sums  In  excess 
of  those  previously  allotted  to  them  under 
subsection  (a),  and  (3)  will  be  able  to  use 
such  excess  amounts  for  projects  approved 
by  the  State  during  the  period  for  wblcb 
the  original  allotment  was  available.  Such 
reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  State  plans  so  approved,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  population  criteria 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(3).  Any 
amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion  (a). 

(c)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  any 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
to  such  State,  If  such  State  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  section  303 
In  effect  on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year. 
to  pay  not  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

(d)  A  State  which,  on  the  day  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  has  no  existing  alcoholism 
plan  shall,  upon  application,  receive,  without 
obligation  to  expand  any  State  funds,  not 
more  than  $50,000  to  enable  It  to  prepare  a 


plan  for  establishing  an  alcoholism  program. 
Any  amount  so  paid  shall  be  charged  to  the 
allotment  of  the  State  det«rtnined  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  302. 

State  j>lans 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  for  puri>oses  of  this  title  which — 

( 1 )  establishes  or  deslg^iates  a  single  State 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administering 
or  supervising  the  adnUnlstratlon  of  the  plan, 
which  agency  shall  be  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  coordination  of  State  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  provides  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  the  furnish- 
ing of  consultative,  technical,  or  Information 
services  to  agencies  and  organizations  en- 
gaged In  activities  relating  to  the  special 
problems  of  alcoholics  and  alcoholism,  and 
for  coordinating  the  activities  of  such  agen- 
cies and  organizations  to  the  extent  fetulble: 

(3)  provides  for  consultation  with,  and 
utilization  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the 
head  thereof  of  the  services  and  faculties 
of.  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations 
In  the  development  and  Implementation  of 
such  programs  and  activities; 

(4)  provides  such  methods  of  admlnlstra- 
Uon  (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  of  the  applicable  State  authority, 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  and  compensation  of  any  individual 
employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods) 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plan; 

(5)  sets  forth  criteria  for  determining  the 
priority  of  projects  in  the  State,  and  pro- 
vides for  approval  of  such  projects  in  the 
order  determined  by  appUcation  of  such 
criteria; 

(6)  provides  for  a  hearing  before  the 
State  agency  for  any  applicant  whose  ap- 
plication for  approval  of  a  project  Is  denied; 
and 

(7)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary,  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Infomnatlon,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  title 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
socess  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  ccurectness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports.    ' 

The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof 
submitted  under  this  subsection,  without 
first  affording  the  State  reasoruible  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  a  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection  (a),  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) ,  or 

(3)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  [Mtyments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  under  this  title  (or.  In  hU  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  projects  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) , 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  TTntll  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  be  made 
to  such  State  under  this  title  (or  payments 
shall  be  limited  to  projects  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  plan  not  affect«l  by  such  faU- 
ure). 

(c)  A  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with  a 
flnal  action  of  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  may  appeal  to  the  United 
outea   court   of   appeals   for   the   circuit   In 


which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clwk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  3112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  to  set  It  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  flnal,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ujjon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  tinder  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  cotirt,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Secretary's  action. 

Costs  of  State  plan  administration 
Sec.  304.  From  a  State's  allotment  under 
section  302  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  or  $15,000.  whichever  is  the 
larger,  shall  be  available  for  paying  one-half 
(or  such  smaller  portion  as  the  State  may 
request)  of  the  costs  of  the  State  agency 
(established  or  designated  as  provided  In 
section  303(a)(1))  In  administering  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  303,  In- 
cluding the  costs  of  carrying  on  the  func- 
tions referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (3) 
thereof. 

Funds  not  to  be  available  to  replace  present 
State  expenditures 

Ssc.  305.  No  funds  shall  be  available  un- 
der this  title  to  any  State  that  hereafter 
reduces  the  amotint  of  State  funds  com- 
mitted at  the  time  on  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  programs  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics. 

Payments 

Sec.  306.  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

TITLX   rv — DKMOiraTaATIOM    PBOJBCTS 

Project  grants  ond  contracts 
Sbc.  401.  In  order  to  encourage  National, 
State,  and  local  efforts  to  apply  new  methods 
to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism and  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  through  grants  to.  or 
contracts  with,  any  agency,  organization, 
institution,  or  Individual — 

(a)  to  demonstrate  new  approaches,  tech- 
niques, and  methods  that  promise  substan- 
tial contribution  toward  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcoholics; 

(b)  to  develop  or  demonstrate  i^proaches, 
methods,  and  techniques  for  achieving  or 
Improving  coordination  of  community  serv- 
ices and  facilities  (Including  law  enforee- 
ment  faculties)  for  the  handling  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholics;  or 


(c)  to  evaluate  such  approaches,  methods, 
and  techniques,  as  well  as  others  that  may 
assist  alcoholics  to  enjoy  wholesome  and 
meaningful  Uvlng  and  to  resume  their  con- 
tributions to  the  strength  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

Payments  of  grants 

Ssc.  402.  (a)  Payments  under  this  title 
pursuant  to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be 
made  (alter  necessary  adjustment.  In  the 
case  of  grants,  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  and  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In 
such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  when  appropri- 
ate, consider  the  relationship  of  a  grant  or 
contract  proposed  under  this  title  to  the 
State  plan,  if  any,  established  purs\iant  to 
section  303(a)  in  the  State  In  which  the 
project  supported  by  such  grant  or  contract 
win  be  operated. 

(c)  No  grant  or  contract  shall  be  made 
or  entered  Into  under  this  title  until  such 
proposed  grant  or  contract  has  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Alcoholism. 

TrrLE    V TRAINING    PBOJBCTS 

Project  grants  and  contracts 
Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization.  Institution,  or  individual  for 
the  specialized  training  of  persons  working 
or  preparing  to  work  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
whether  on  a  remunerated  or  volunteer  ba- 
sis (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  physicians, 
other  medical  professionals,  sociologists, 
psychologists,  social  workers,  teachers,  cler- 
gj-men.  law  enforcement  officials,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  supporting  dlsclpUnes). 

Payment  of  grants 
Sxc.  602.  (a)  Payment  under  this  title 
pursuant  to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of 
grants,  on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  In- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  when  appropri- 
ate, consider  the  relationship  of  a  grant  or 
contract  proposed  under  this  title  to  the 
State  plan.  If  any,  established  pursuant  to 
section  303(a)  In  the  State  in  which  the 
project  supported  by  such  grant  or  contract 
wlU  be  operated. 

(c)  No  grant  or  contract  shall  be  made  or 
entered  into  under  this  title  until  such  pro- 
posed grant  or  contract  has  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  on  Alcoholism. 

TITLB  n ItATIONAL  UtHl'll  UTS  OF 

ALCOHOLISM 

Establishment  of  institute 
See.   601.  TlUe  TV  of  the   Public   Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.,  ch.  6A,  subch.  HI)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part ; 

"PABT    r MATIOMAL    IMSTITUTX   OT   ALC»BOLIBM 

"Establishment  of  institute 
"Stc.  451.  There   is  hereby  established  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Alcoholism  (hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Institute') . 

"Alcoholism   research   and   training 

"Sxc.  453.  In  carrying  out  the  piuposee  of 
section  301  with  respect  to  alcoholism,  the 
Surgeon  General,  through  the  Institute  and 
In  cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Alcoholism  (established  pur- 
suant to  section  701  of  the  Federal  Alcoholism 
Act  of  1906,  and  hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Committee') ,  shall — 

"(a)  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  basic  re- 
search, inTeetlgations.  experiments,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  cause,  prevention,  and 
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methods  of  dlAgnosli  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism. 

*  ft  :  prorr.ot*  the  coordination  of  reawTClX 
conducted  by  tfie  Institute  and  »tmii»p  re- 
seax^hes  conducted  by  other  a^mcXet.  orga- 
uiiAV.ooA    and    individuals; 

V  make  available  research  faclUtiee  of 
the  Service  to  appropriate  public  authorities. 
And  to  health  crfllclals  and  scientists  engaged 
In  itp^ci&l  studies  related  to  the  purpoeea  of 
this  part: 

di  make  (p-an:s-ln-ald  to  univervlttee, 
hospitals,  laboratories,  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  individuals  for  such  basic  research  proj- 
ects relating  to  alcoholism  as  are  approved  by 
the  ComInltt*^« 

f'  estaallsn  an  information  center  on 
basic  research  relating  to  the  cause,  preven- 
tion diagnosis,  and  treatment,  of  alcoholism. 
and  collect  and  make  available,  through  pub- 
lications and  other  appropriate  means,  in- 
formation about  basic  research  and  other 
activities  carried  on  pursuant  to  this  part; 

;  sec u.-e  from  time  to  time,  and  for  such 
periods  as  he  deems  e^lvlsable.  the  assistance 
and  Hdvlce  of  persons  from  the  United  States 
or  abroad  who  are  experts  In  the  field  of  al- 
coholism,   and 

"(g)  In  accordance  with  regulations  and 
from  funds  appropriated  or  donated  for  the 
purpose  (1)  establish  and  maintain  research 
fellowshlpe  In  the  Institute  and  elsewhere 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances  (includ- 
ing travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  train  research  work- 
ers and  procure  the  assistance  of  research 
fe::ows  from  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and.  In  addition,  provide  for  such  fellowships 
through  grants,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions; and  (2)  provide  training  and  in- 
struction and  establish  and  maintain 
trameeshipa.  in  the  Institute  and  elsewhere 
in  matters  relating  to  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  alcoholism  with 
sii'~h  stipends  and  allowances  (including 
travel  ar.d  ^ub«ist«no«  ezpencas)  for  trainees 
as  he  may  deem  necMwry,  tbe  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  such  training  and  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  number  of  persons  holding 
such  tralneeshlps,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and.  In  addition,  provide  for  such 
training.  Instruction.  and  tralneeshlps 
through  grants,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
C  "mmit'.ee    to  other  Institutions. 

"ytdmlnlstrarion 

"Sbc.  463.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  493  all  appropriate  provisions 
of  aeetlon  801  shall  be  applicable  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral.  in  grants-in- 
aid  for  alcoholism  research  and  training  proj- 
er-s  shall  be  made  only  after  review  and 
recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

"  ( b  1  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  acceptance  of  condi- 
tional gifts,  pursuant  to  section  601.  for 
study,  ir.  .estimation,  or  research  into  the 
cause  pre. en-:  n  or  methods  of  dtagnoels 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism,  or  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  premises,  buildings,  or  equip- 
ment of  the  Institute.  Donations  of  tSO.OOO 
or  over  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  may  be  acknowledged  by  the  establish- 
meat  within  the  Institute  of  suiuble  memo- 
rials to  the  donors." 

S«c.  802.  (a)  Paragraph  (d)  of  secUon  301 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  add.  immediately 
after  •Nauonal  Advisory  Dental  Research 
Council"    the  following: 

>r  with  respect  to  alooholism.  recom- 
mended by  the  NatlonsJ  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aiconoiism;" 

(b,  Pij-agraph  (b)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  add.  Immediately  after 
"National  Advisory  Dental  Rese«rcb  Coun- 
dl".  the  following: 

"or  with  reapect  to  alcoholism,  upon  rec- 
ooune.idatluns  of  the  Natlooal  Advisory 
Committee  on  .Moohollsm," 


nrLx  Tii— onnatAi, 
AdvUory  Committee* 

Sac.  701.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  advising 
Xb»  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare OO  matters  bearing  on  bis  responslblll- 
tlas  under  this  Act  and  related  activities  of 
the  Depsirtment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising the  Surgeon  Oeneral  on  matters  bear- 
ing on  his  responsibilities  under  part  P  of 
UUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
added  by  title  VI  of  this  Act) .  there  ts  here- 
by established  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Alcoholism,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Alcoholism,  and  fifteen  persons, 
including  a  chairman  not  otherwise  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws.  Members  shall  be  experienced 
In  or  have  demonstrated  particular  interest 
in  the  special  problems  of  alcoholism  and 
shall  represent  a  variety  of  specialized  fields. 

(3)  Bach  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  bold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
year*,  except  that  (A)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (B)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  appointment,  five  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  five  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  and  five  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  meet  as  often  as 
the  Chairman  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate, except  that  the  Chairman  shall  call  not 
fewer  than  two  meetings  of  the  Committee 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  the  recomenda- 
tlons  of  the  Committee,  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  such  technical  advisory  committees 
as  he  deems  appropriate  for  advising  him 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
or  of  any  technical  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed under  tills  section,  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
Statee,  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conXerencee  of  such  committees  or  other- 
wise engaged  on  business  of  such  conimit- 
tee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $76  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and.  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  mtfy  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subeiatence.  as  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon S  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  104fl  (6  XJS.C.  73b-a)  for  persons  in  the 
Oovernment  service  employed  intermittently. 

Functiona  of  the  Committee 

Sbc.  703.  Tlje  Committee  is  authorized 
and  directed  to — 

(a)  review  proposed  projects  or  programs 
relating  to  the  cause,  prevention,  or  methods 
of  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  alchoUsm,  and 
certify  approval  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the 
Surgeon  Oensral.  whichever  \b  appropriate, 
for  prosecution  under  titles  rv  and  V  of 
tblB  Act  or  under  part  F  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  any  such  projects 
or  programs  which  It  believes  show  promise 
of  making  valuable  contributions  to  human 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, or  methods  of  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment of  aicohoUsm: 

(b)  recommend  to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 
for  acceptance  of  conditional  gifts  pursuant 
to  section  601  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sucb 
part  F:  and 

(0)  adTise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  proTlsions  of  tbis 
Act  and  to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  with  respect 


to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  such 
part  F. 

(d)  review  the  policy,  work,  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  alcoholism  of  ( 1 )  the  Admin- 
istration on  AlccdioUsm,  (3)  the  National 
Institute  of  Alcoholism.  (8)  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  (4)  the  States,  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  a  report 
at  least  once  each  fiscal  year  containing  sucb 
suggestions,  reconunendatlons,  and  conclu- 
sions as  it  deems  advisable. 

Regulation* 
Sxc.  703.  The   Secretary   is   authorized    to 
promulgate   such    regulations    as    be   deems 
necessary  for  the  efBcient  administration  of 
this  Act. 

Authorization  of  appropriationa 
Sac.  704.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  following  sums  tot  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  during  the  first  five  fiscal  years,  and  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law: 

(a)  for  the  program  grants  authorieed  by 
Utle  m.  tlO.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  30.  1M7,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  $36,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  $36,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971. 

(b)  for  the  demonstration  project  grants 
and  contracts  authorized  by  title  IV, 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80.  1970,  and  $8,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(c)  for  the  training  project  grants  and 
contracts  authorized  by  title  V.  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  $3,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1968, 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1969.  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30.  1970.  and  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(d)  for  the  research  and  training  author- 
ized by  title  VI,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1970,  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1971. 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  PLAN- 
NINQ  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES AMENDMENTS  OP  1966— 
AMENDMENT  POR  MENTAL  RE- 
TARDATION STAPFINQ 

AMXNDMKirr    NO.    SOS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Phouty],  an  amendment  to 
8.  3008.  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  imd  Public  Health  Services 
Amendments  of  1966.  on  which  hearings 
commence  tomorrow  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  amendment  Is  Identical  with 
S.  2836,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  Amendments  of 
1966.  introduced  on  January  26,  1966. 
This  proposal  would  provide  funds  for 
staffing  mental  retardation  facilities  in 
the  same  way  as  Congress  provided  funds 
last  year  for  staffing  mental  health  cen- 
ters. The  amendment  would  also  in- 
clude the  cost  of  acquiring  sites  as  part 
of  construction  costs  for  mental  h^th 
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centers  and  mental  retardation  faclll- 
Ues. 

The  time  is  appropriate  for  enactment 
of  this  proposal  as  a  logical  sequence  to 
the  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  1964  and  1965  for  mental  health  cen- 
ters and  their  staffing,  and  for  mental 
retardation  facilities.    There  has  been  a 
surfeit  of  study  on  this  subject — in  1961 
President  Kennedy  created  a  panel  on 
mental  retardation  which  reported  the 
following  year;  in  1963  funds  were  made 
available  for  State  studies  and  by  1965 
most  of  the  State  studies  were  complete; 
and   since    1962    there    has    functioned 
within  the  executive  branch  an  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Retardation. 
Specifically,  the  amendment  provides: 
First.  Federal  aid  on  a  declining  scale 
over  a  51 -month  period  for  the  staffing 
of  community  mental  retardation  facili- 
ties.   Last  year.  Congress  amended  the 
1963  act  to  provide  this  sort  of  aid  for 
community  mental  health  centers,  and 
the  bill  Introduced  today  seeks  to  provide 
the  same  portion  of  Federal  aid  for  men- 
tal retardation  facilities.     The  amend- 
ment authorizes  $30  million  for  this  pur- 
pose and   provides  Federal   aid   for   75 
percent  of  new  staffing  costs  for  the  first 
15  months.  60  percent  during  the  next 
year,  45  percent  the  following  year,  and 
30  percent  for  the  final  year. 

Second.  Further  amends  the  1963  act 
to  Include  the  cost  of  acquiring  sites  as 
part  of  construction  costs  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  and  mental 
retardation  facilities. 

Mentally  retarded  children  can  be 
educated  to  be  useful  citizens,  in  many 
cases  self-supporting,  and  In  most  in- 
stances to  be  free  of  the  need  for  expen- 
sive institutional  care.  If  adequately  re- 
habilitated, between  75  to  85  percent  of 
the  mentally  retarded  can  become  self- 
supporting  and  between  10  and  20  per- 
cent can  become  partially  self-support- 
ing; the  remainder  will  remain  com- 
pletely dependent. 

More  Important — and  incapable  of 
measurement— Is  the  effect  this  rehabili- 
tation will  have  on  parents  and  family 
to  whom  the  necessity  for  institutional- 
ization is  a  shattering  experience.  And 
the  meaning  to  the  retarded  themselves 
also  cannot  be  measured  in  money — it  is 
the  difference  between  being  a  whole  hu- 
man person  and  being  an  impersonal 
statistic  in  an  institution. 

Three  out  of  every  one  hundred  chil- 
dren born  are  destined  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded. Mental  retardation  is  the  major 
cause  of  disability  among  the  young 
adults,  aged  21  to  35,  who  receive  assist- 
ance under  the  Federal  program  for  aid 
to  the  permanent  and  totally  disabled. 
While  communities  are  spending  more 
than  $650  million  annually  for  treat- 
ment, education,  and  training  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  these  services  faU 
short  of  the  need  for  special  training 
and  care  that  is  required.  They  require 
the  staffing  assistance  provided  by  this 
amendment. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  would  be  further  amended  by  the 
amendment  I  Introduce  today  to  Include 
the  cost  of  acquiring  sites  as  part  of  con- 
strucUon  costs  for  mental  health  centers 


and  mental  retardation  facilities.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  original  act 
was  not  broad  enough  to  cover  critical 
situations,  especially  in  urban  areas 
where  land  is  expensive  and  often  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  In  urban  tu-eas,  this 
shortcoming  represents  a  serious  deter- 
rent to  the  public  and  private  agencies 
desiring  to  provide  buildings  for  services. 
The  provision  to  correct  this  situation 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  adopt- 
ed last  year. 

While  recognizing  that  the  matching 
formula  In  the  present  law  Is  inadequate, 
I  have  refrained  from  including  correc- 
tive language  in  my  amendment  at  this 
time.  However,  it  Is  my  intention  to 
press  In  committee  for  reform  of  many 
inequitable  allocation  formulas.  Under 
present  law,  the  Federal  share  of  con- 
struction projects  varies  from  33 '/a  to 
66=^  percent  among  the  States.  Under 
this  formula,  an  organization  or  commu- 
nity with  modest  resources  would  re- 
ceive the  minimum  Federal  share  if  lo- 
cated in  a  high-income  State  and.  con- 
versely, a  well-to-do  community  or  or- 
ganization would  receive  the  maximum 
Federal  contribution  if  located  in  a  low- 
income  State.  This  obviously  is  unfair 
and  demands  correction. 

I  urge  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
vi^eU-being  and  rehabilltaUon  of  the 
mentally  retarded  to  join  in  this  effort 
to  bring  to  these  unfortunates  the  care 
and  training  they  require  and  which,  all 
too  often,  overburdened  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  are  unable  to  provide 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  505)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  2877.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  In  order  to 
provide  for  a  National  Community  Senior 
Service  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  2903,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
registration  period  for  medicare  benefits 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  2,  1966.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPKR,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Lausche.  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Yoitng 
of  North  Dakota  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  231)  relating  to  the  distribution 
among  the  States  of  rese4rch  and  devel- 
opment funds  made  available  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  submitted  by  Mr.  Curtis 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
March  2,  1966. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Cahfomia  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  S.  2935, 
to  provide  regional  solutions  for  trans- 
portation problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printLig  the  name  of  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr  Metcalf]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  128, 
the  Atlantic  Union  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  Adult  Health  Protection 
.Act  (S.  2983),  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pell]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DUAL 
DISTRIBUTION  BILLS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep- 
tember the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
the  so-called  dual  distribution  bills  s 
1842,  S.  1843,  and  S.  1844,  filed  by  the 
able  assistant  majority  leader.  Senator 
Long,  of  Louisiana.  It  was  announced 
that  further  hearings  would  be  held  this 
year.  I  announced  resumption  of  the 
hearings  on  March  29,  30,  and  31  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons,  other  than  those  who  have 
already  asked  to  be  heard,  interested  in 
testifying  or  filing  a  statement  on  these 
bills  should  contact  promptly  the  sub- 
committee staff,  room  412,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  It  is  anticipated  that 
these  will  conclude  public  hearings  on 
the  proposed  legislation. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2855,  TO 
GOVERN  THE  RECOVERY  OP  FUGI- 
TIVE BAILEES  BY  BAIL  BONDS- 
MEN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  and  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Senator  Ervin.  of 
North  Carolina,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  two  subcom- 
mittees will  hold  a  Joint  hearing  on  8. 
2855,  a  bill  to  govern  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  bailees  by  ball  bondsmen.  The 
hearing  Is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  April  5, 
1966.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

According  to  longstanding  court  de- 
cisions a  bondsman  has  unbridled  power 
to  take  a  bailee  into  custody  summarily 
at  any  time  and  return  him  to  the  public 
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oCBcials  who  sanctioned  hla  reiease. 
There  is  virtually  no  restriction  placed 
upon  what  a  bond.sman  maar  do  w  effect 
this  return.  The  bondiBiMm'B  summary 
power  over  hu'  bailee  permitehlni  to  pur- 
sue the  bailee  acroea  State  lirie-.  and 
forcibly  recapture  the  bailee  w;:ho;.r.  re- 
gard to  even  elementary  considerations 
of  procedural  due  process.  This  state  of 
the  law  ha.s  ::.s  roots  In  a  philosophy 
that  regards  tr.e  bailee  as  nothing  more 
tl'ian  the  bo  ad- man's  chattel. 

The  bill  for  consideration  by  the  «ub- 
commlttt'es  on  April  5  would  remedy  this 
defect  in  existing  law.  It  provides  pro- 
cedures which  wUl  permit  the  return  of 
a  fugitive  bailee  to  the  Jurisdiction  that 
granted  him  bail,  but  only  after  the 
bond-smar.  r.t--  '^'alned  a  warrant  from 
a  Pederai  Jud:  iai  fflcer  for  the  fugitive's 
removal. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  testify  on 
S  2855  .should  contact  Immediately  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
-;;r:al  Marhl.nery,  room  6308.  New  Senate 
or: ce  Building,  or  the  Constitutional 
RlKh'."^  Riibcommlttee.  room  I02B,  Senate 
Office  Building 


NOnC'F  OP'  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2282. 
THE  ECOLOOICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
SURVEYS   BILL 

Mr     JACK.'iON     Mr    President,    the 

It.ter;  r  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
next  .m.jnth  will  conduct  an  open  public 
rearing  .  tj  S  2282,  the  ecological  re- 
siarch  and  surveys  bill. 

The  heariiiii  will  begin  at  10  ajn. 
Thursday.  A;;rii  21,  In  room  3110  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  measure  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  study  and  surveys. 
documentf.tlon.  and  description  of  the 
natural  environmental  systems  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
.standlng  and  evaluating  the  systems. 

Any  person.  Interested  In  presenting 
testimony  on  the  bill  la  invited  to  notify 
the  committee  In  writing. 


NOTICE       CONCERNINO       NOMINA- 
nONri    BEFORE    COMMITTEE    ON 

THE   .JUDlCiAHY 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  the 
followln*  n.Dmlnatlons  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

w.Uiam  H.  TerrUl.  of  Colorado,  to  be  UB. 
marshal,  district  of  Colorado,  term  of  4  years 
(reappointment) . 

Cltnton  N  Ashmore.  of  Florida,  to  be  VB. 
attorney,  northern  district  of  Florida,  term 
of  4  years    reappointment ) . 

On  oehalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  w:th  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  March  22.  1966.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINQ  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  CONSTANCE  BAKER 
MOTLEY  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OP 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  <m 
behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
April  4,  1966,  at  10  30  ajn..  In  rooni 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Constance  Baker  Motley, 
of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge, 
southern  district  of  New  York,  vice 
Archie  O.  Dawson,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hakt].  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  Palmer  n.  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
8  days  of  Its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  15,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2614)  to  pro- 
vide for  U.S.  participation  In  the  1967 
statewide  celebration  of  the  centennial 
of  the  Alaska  Purchase. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI^S.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Addreea  entitled  "Water  Quality  and  the 
National  Interest,"  delivered  by  Senator 
litTBXiE,  of  Maine,  at  the  Public  Water  Sup- 
ply Seminar,  American  Water  Works  As- 
sociation, on  March  1,  1966. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  AND  NATO 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
tixld]  made  what  Is.  to  me,  an  extremely 
signiftcant  statement  with  respect  to 
NATO  and  its  future  In  the  light  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  most  recent  actions. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  majority 
leader. 


Paraphrasing  some  of  the  things  he 
said,  and  I  note  that  his  talk  begins  on 
Pitse  66M  of  the  Mareh  14  CocronasaoNAi. 
Rkcokd,  I  agree  that  the  time  ha*  become 
ripe  to  reevaluate  In  a  fundamental  way 
the  significance  of  NATO.  Tbe  respon- 
sibility and  the  burden  still  borne  heav- 
ily by  the  United  SUtes  might  be  prop- 
erly reduced,  especially  in  view  of  our 
cc>mmltments  In  Vietnam. 

The  search.  In  my  judgment,  should  be 
begun  at  once,  and  without  panic  or  ran- 
cor, for  a  further  evolution  In  the  orga- 
nizational structure  which  will  preserve 
the  essence  of  the  treaty. 

It  may  well  be  that  on  closer  examina- 
tion, the  NATO  nations  will  find  that 
now  Is  perhaps  the  proper  time  to  begin 
an  appraisal  of  the  NATO  structure  on 
the  basis  of  current  political  and  mili- 
tary realities  in  Europe  and  the  world. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MansfixloI  that  one  as- 
pect which  Is  clearly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration In  this  respect  Is  the  question 
of  reducing  U.S.  day-to-day  obligations 
of  its  forces  In  Europe.  For  one  thing, 
short  of  nuclear  war.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Europe  is  In  a  position  to  take  much 
better  care  of  Its  own  general  defense 
than  a  few  years  ago.  In  an  economic 
sense,  the  situation  is  drastically  ciianged 
for  the  better  for  Western  Europe,  not 
only  domestically  but  also  in  the  region's 
overall  international  position,  particu- 
larly Insofar  as  the  balance  of  payments 
is  concerned. 

I  would  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  giving  active  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration to  the  change  In  our  situa- 
tion in  Western  Europe.  I  would  have 
some  fear  that  It  Is  not.  In  all  too  many 
Instances  In  the  recent  past,  the  attitude 
has  been  frozen,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
situation  Itself  is  fluid  and  flexible. 

I  would  also  hope,  let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfikld],  that  perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  would  en- 
gage In  some  such  reappraisal  of  our 
Western  £iux>pean.  our  Russian,  our 
German,  and  our  French  policies  as  is 
presently  being  conducted  In  connection 
^Ith  our  China  policy. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Niuberckh  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


THE  PROPOSED  BUDGET  REDUC- 
TIONS FOR  LAND-GRANT  COL- 
LEGES AND  AGRICULTURE  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  for  land-grant 
colleges  and  agriculture  research  are  of 
grave  concern  to  every  citizen  Interested 
In  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

Agriculture  research,  as  any  type  of 
research,  is  not  something  that  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet.  When 
we  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  improving  the  qualities  of 
our  products,  developing  new  outlets, 
controlling  weeds  and  Insects,  and  so 
forth.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  terminate 
or  reduce  any  of  these  programs. 
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The  recommended  cut  for  the  land- 
grant  colleges  seems  to  be  out  of  line 
with  all  of  the  law  being  enacted  to  aid 
all  forms  of  education.  As  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  stated  so  well  back  in 
1962  when  the  land-grant  colleges  were 
celebrating  their  centennial  year: 

The  land-grant  system  of  higher  education 
Is  the  Nation's  largest  single  source  of  trained 
and  educated  manpower  and  now  contributes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Nation's  trained 
scientists  and  nearly  one-half  of  all  Regu- 
lar and  Reserve  offloers  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  through  the  military  programs  con- 
ducted at  civilian  institutions. 

The  proposed  cuts  for  land-grant  col- 
leges and  agriculture  research  reflect  a 
cut  In  land-grant  tetiching  funds  of 
almost  $12  million  and  a  similar  cut  In 
agriculture  research  funds  for  experi- 
ment stations  of  almost  $9  million.  This 
I  believe  Is  imwarranted  and  cannot  be 
justified. 

Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president  of 
Kansas  State  University,  wrote  an  arti- 
cle In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  at  Kansas 
State  University  which  was  published 
in  the  Kansas  Farmer,  Issue  of  February 
19,  1966.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  It  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Extension  Sekvicz  Adjvbts  to  thc 
Chancing  Tucsa 

(By  Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president,  Kansas 
State  trnlverslty) 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
economic  and  Intellectual  progress  of  Kansas 
people. 

Through  these  years,  extension — working 
cooperatively  with  university  research — has 
helped  make  Kansas  agriculture  a  miracle  of 
production.  The  extension  4-H  Club  pro- 
gram has  developed  admirable  qualities  of 
character,  service,  and  leadership  In  succes- 
sive generations  of  farm  yo^th.  And  most 
recently  Cooperative  Extension,  through  Ita 
services  to  the  agri-businesses,  has  contrib- 
uted signlficaptly  to  Industrial  growth. 

Cooperatlve'Extension,  as  our  society  grew 
more  complex  during  this  half  century,  has 
adapted  and  adjusted  Its  activities  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  Now  extension  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  another  transition  In  Its  task  of 
carrying  university  knowledge  to  Kansas 
people. 

Two  developments  are  pointing  the  way: 
First,  the  increasing  size  and  specialization  of 
farms,  coupled  with  population  shift  from 
farm  to  city,  challenge  the  effectiveness  of 
the  traditional  county  organisation. 

Secondly,  the  mechanism  of  Cooperative 
Extension  may  soon  be  enlisted  for  pro- 
grams of  industrial  service  designed  to  as- 
sist small  businesses  and  In  other  ways 
stimulate  general  economic  development. 
The  tremendo\is  potential  for  such  a  pro- 
gram already  has  been  shown  In  the  serv- 
ices of  Cooperative  Extension  to  various 
agrl-buslneas. 

Land-grant  university  administrators 
throughtout  the  country  agree  that  the 
Cooperative  Kstenslon  Service  must  broaden 
Ita  base  to  tap  more  of  the  total  university 
resources.  We  can  soon  expect  extension  to 
draw  on  the  more  than  three  score  depart- 
ments  at   Kansas   SUte    University. 

To  alter  the  local  organization  for  exten- 
sion will  require  greater  specialization  on 
the  part  of  personnel.  Doctors,  automobile 
mechanics,  and  lawyers,  long  ago  saw  the 


wisdom  and  advantages  of  specialization. 
The  county  agricultural  agent  should  be  no 
exception  to  this  trend.  Today,  be  Is  be- 
ing called  upon  for  many  new  technical 
services  requiring  the  skills  of  a  variety  of 
experts. 

Education  is  another  factor  which  has 
stimulated  the  need  for  greater  specializa- 
tion. Rural  families  of  today  have  a  high 
level  of  sclenUflc  understanding.  Conse- 
quently, they  demand  more  professional 
competency  In  extension  personnel.  In 
response  to  this  demand,  more  of  the  Kansas 
county  agrlcultiiral  a^nts  are  pursuing  ad- 
vanced study  for  higher  degrees. 

However,  extension  still  faces  the  problem 
of  how  to  provide  such  specialized  profes- 
sional competence  In  each  of  our  105 
Kansas  cotintles.  One  promising  solution 
Is  to  replace  the  county  extension  unit 
with  an  area  organization  encompassing 
several  counties.  Changes  In  rural  living 
patterns  and  the  growing  urbanization  In 
traditional  agricultural  sections  of  the 
county  support  such  a  reorganization. 

Under  this  area  plan,  extension  specialists 
with  talents  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  multlcounty  area  would  be  housed 
In  a  central  office  within  the  area.  These 
specialists  would  be  members  of  the  univer- 
sally faculty  trained  in  the  specl&c  fields 
related  to  the  area  they  would  serve,  such  as 
beef  cattle  nutrition,  marketing,  horticul- 
ture, agricultural  engineering,  public  affairs, 
or  child  development. 

These  area  extension  centers  would  be  de- 
signed to  give  all  the  people  access  to  all 
university  resources.  In  addition  to  making 
specialists  Immediately  available  for  field 
problems,  the  centers  would  provide  facilities 
for  meetings  and  classes  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  would  house  libraries 
and  the  latest  teaching  equipment. 

Many  advantages  might  be  expected  from 
this  new  type  of  extension  organization.  A 
group  of  southwest  Kansas  counties  employ- 
ing Irrigation,  for  example,  could  profit  from 
the  services  of  a  resident  Irrigation  engineer. 

A  dairy  specialist  might  be  stationed  In 
east  central  Kansas  to  serve  the  multimillion- 
dollar  dairy  Industry  there.  Crop  and  live- 
stock specialists  would,  of  course,  l>e  required 
In  many  parts  of  the  State  as  would  special- 
ists In  food,  clothing,  family  health,  and 
youth  programs. 

Kansas  State  University,  with  a  notable 
record  of  pioneering  In  extension,  already 
has  pilot  area  projects  underway  with  highly 
encouraging  results. 

An  area  horticulturist  to  be  located  at 
Ulysses,  and  Dean  Dlcken,  an  agronomist  at 
Hiawatha,  illustrate  bow  area  speciaUsts  can 
perform.  The  on -location  work  of  these  two 
men,  supported  by  university  research  and 
nearby  county  agents.  Is  effectively  promot- 
ing the  agricultural  developments  of  coun- 
ties In  the  southwestern  and  northeastern 
areas  of  Kansas. 

Southwest  Kansas,  for  example,  has  the 
potential  to  produce  profitable  hortlculttiral 
crops.  A  K-State  specialist  Is  working  with 
farmers  In  such  a  program. 

Cantaloupes  grown  In  the  area  are  now 
being  marketed  In  such  distant  points  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

In  a  six-county  area  of  northeast  Kansas, 
Dlcken  Is  concerned  primarily  with  weed 
control  and  soil  fertility.  In  3  years,  Dlcken 
and  his  farmers  have  made  northeast  Kansas 
an  agricultural  showplace. 

Achievements  In  Brown  County  are  typi- 
cal. In  November  1926,  Brown  County 
fanners  Initiated  an  intensified  soU  fertlUty 
program  In  cooperation  with  extension. 
Examinations  of  some  1,600  soU  samples 
demonstrated  need  for  more  fertilizer  to  cor- 
rect soU  deficiencies  which,  in  turn,  were 
depressing  crop  yields. 

About  65  percent  of  the  farmers  of  the 
county  took  corrective  measures,  resulting 


In  an  Increase  of  145  percent  in  the  use  of 
nitrogen,  100  percent  In  phosphate,  and  360 
percent  In  lime.  Corn,  grain  sorghum  and 
soyt>ean  production  soared  to  new  heights. 
The  Brown  County  farm  Income  for  1963 
ahowed  an  Increase  of  almost  (2  mlUlon  over 
1962. 

A  pasture  Improvement  program  Is  under- 
way In  northeast  Kansas.  Tests  show  that 
bromegraas  production  can  be  Increased  275 
percent  with  only  53  pounds  of  added  nitro- 
gen an  acre.  This  treatment  has  resulted  In 
an  average  net  profit  of  $17.76  per  acre  to  the 
participating  farmers.  Tree,  brush,  and 
weed  control  demonstrations  also  have 
shown  profitable  results. 

Thus,  an  area  extension  program  has 
proved  Its  capacity  to  achieve  striking  eco- 
nomic gains  and  thereby  serve  more  effec- 
tively the  specialized  requirements  of  modern 
agrlculttire.  The  area  program  will  be  de- 
signed to  transmit  research  results  promptly 
to  the  various  areas  of  the  State. 

Kansans  can  take  deep  pride  from  the  fact 
that  their  cooperative  extension  service  has 
been  prompt  to  recognize  and  adapt  to 
change.  As  agri-businesses  have  expanded 
In  scope  and  variety,  for  example,  extension 
has  develop>ed  programs  and  appointed  spe- 
cialists in  such  new  fields  as  feed  manufac- 
turing, farm  machinery,  marketing,  and  food 
retailing.  We  now  have  public  affairs  spe- 
cialists who  help  farmers  and  rural  people 
acquire  a  better  understanding  of  public  af- 
fairs and  issues  that  Involve  agriculture.  K- 
State  economists,  sociologists,  and  political 
scientists  are  participating  in  statewide  re- 
development programs. 

As  families  have  moved  from  farm  to  city, 
extension  has  moved  with  them  and  today 
operates  thriving  4-H  Clubs  and  home  eco- 
nomics units  In  towns,  cities,  and  suburbs 
and  assists  urban  families  with  their  lawns, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  home  gardens,  flow- 
ers, and  ornamental  plants. 

Of  course,  the  demands  for  the  services  of 
home  economists  in  extension  work  are  grow- 
ing. The  need  Is  Increasing  for  specialists  In 
such  fields  as  child  development,  food  and 
nutrition,  clothing,  and  family  relations. 
The  area  extension  program  will  require  in- 
creasing numt>ers  of  such  Epeciallsts. 


WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  I 
spoke  In  this  body  earlier  this  session 
of  my  deep  dismay  at  the  low  level  of 
the  administration's  budget  requests  for 
water  resource  development — and  par- 
ticularly reclamation  development— for 
the  fiscal  year  1967.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  postpone  or 
delay  construction  of  Important  projects 
like  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project  In  my  State  of  Utah  which 
the  1967  budget  would  finance  at  no 
more  than  a  snail's  pace.  I  pointed  out 
that  water  Is  the  No.  1  resource  scarcity 
in  the  Nation  and  that  It  was  foolhardy 
In  the  extreme  to  hold  up  development 
which  makes  full  and  beneficial  use  of 
every  drop  we  have. 

I  mentioned  also  what  some  of  us  tend 
to  forget  at  times — that  money  spent  to 
build  reclamation  dams  Is  not  money 
gone  forever  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
but  that  It  will  be  returned  by  the  water 
users  to  the  Federal  Govenunent  when 
the  project  pays  out.  And  that,  further- 
more, the  projects  themselves  create  im- 
told  tax  revenues  for  Uncle  Sam-— tax 
revenues  from  feums,  from  new  commu- 
nities, tmd  sometimes  from  new  Indus- 
tries. 
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A  prime  example  of  what  I  wa«  talking 
about  has  jurt  come  Into  the  spoiUght 
tn  my  State  of  Utah.  On  the  15th 
of  Pebruarj — last  month — the  ECHO 
reciamatiur.  project  p«dd  out  in  fuIL  The 
u  avr  ust?rs  of  the  Weber  River  made  full 
dnd  flr.ai  paymeni  on  the  project.  Every 
penr.y  which  the  UJ3.  Government  uaed 
to  build  the  ECHO  project  has  now  been 
paid  back  mto  the  Treasury. 

I  ?ay  final — and  full — because  in  the 
case  of  ECHO,  the  project  was  corn- 
pit  tely  paid  for  by  the  water  users. 
Theie  were  no  allocations  to  recreation, 
or  ftixxi  control,  or  navigation,  or  beach 
erosion,  or  area  development,  or  ev&i 
electrical  power. 

The  water  users  on  Weber  River  have 
required  34  years  to  complete  these  pay- 
ment."! They  have  incurred  the  further 
riiits  of  private  borrowings  to  finance 
bui^dinRS.  farm  equipment,  and  land  im- 
provemei  t  Tliey  have  planned,  and 
worteed  and  succeeded.  Thus,  they  have 
m.\d'»  barr'^n  lands  beautiful,  and  pro- 
duced sLLstenance  from  desert  soils. 
They  have  created  a  culture  in  the  high 
trad.tion  f  .American  farm  life.  They 
have  mdd<'  ior  themselves  and  their 
neuhbors  a  great  society.  They  have 
created  new  taxpaying  farms,  and  new 
homes  and  business  enterprises  around 
the  n'jcleus  of  the  dam. 

Madam  President,  these  benefits  of 
reclamation  on  the  ECHO  project  are 
pictured  and  de.«icribed  in  the  Febrxiary 
issue  of  fU^ciamatlon  News.  Although 
the  photos  car.riot  be  reproduced  in  the 
CoNGRBsaioN.M.  RECORD.  I  Ask  unanlmoits 
coniient  to  print  the  article  In  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waj>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
a.s  '■■>uows 

E(  HO  P«aj«cT  P*T»  Ottt — Purm 

.^3  the  Federal  Oovemment  devises  and 
flnanci?8  ways  to  the  Oreat  Society,  the  pKSten- 
tial  of  we8t«ni  Irrigation  merits  special  con- 
sideration because;  Irrigation,  while  fur- 
tbenng  the  atma  of  th«  Orsat  aoetety,  has 
thf  r  jUowlng  advantages.  It  is  reimbursable, 
and  therefor*  a  tnl-nlmal  drain  on  the  hard- 
pressed  -jixph.  er  It  motivates  through  the 
ihartnK  of  rl.Ht  croa*--*  'one-lasting  capital 
ikaaeia,  and  p'^v;cjf<t  :  f.<;<  ;  onsumer  prod- 
uct* It.  de-.eiops  w^vt  .-•;£  uroes  which  will 
ana::y  demand  full  attsntlon  regardless  of 
other  social  actions. 

.\  cAse  lo  Ulustrate  Is  the  Echo  project. 
aft.  ve  Oirden.  Utah,  for  which  construction 
rirsds  w«»re  ad.anced  nearly  30  years  ago. 
This  we<"k  ths  Weber  River  Water  Users  As- 
sociation completed  repayment  of  the  Federal 
f  inds  invested.  But  that  Is  only  part  of  the 
story 

During  ti\t  payout  period,  jobs  have  been 
created  a.nd  people  trained  to  fill  them. 
Fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  poultry,  and  meat 
have  t>«en  produced  for  local  use  and  export. 
The  water  users  have  paid  taxes  on  land  made 
more  valuable  by  Irrigation.  They  have  col- 
lected profits,  and  Induced  others  to  invest 
In  supporting  facUlUes.  And  together  they — 
the  watsr  usees  and  the  goods-and-services 
people— have  built  healthy,  comfortable  com- 
m  unit  lea 

Or  era.T-ur;e  Echo's  success  and  Its  con- 
tributions another  way.  Consider  the  evUs 
avoided  hy  the  Federal  assistance  that  made 
possible  the  Bclio  project.  The  farmers,  stock 
and  poultry  men.  tmcken.  railroaders,  ware- 
h'>u»«nnen  fix*!  proce— uts,  tradesmen,  pro- 
feesincals.  ajui  otb«s  wbo  are  at  work  be- 
..  .'■*■  if  Echo  woxild  have  been  competing 
ruM-w.nere  for  jobs.    Their  competition  would 


liave  contributed  to  the  demands  for  rent 
subsidisation,  alum  clearance.  Job  training, 
ajttl.  stmliar  metumres  of  poverty  aUevlatton. 
meaeursa  which  may  neither  create  jobs  to 
match  the  training,  nor  cure  the  causee  lead- 
ing to  rent  subsidization.  Thus,  projects 
providing  for  Irrigation  In  the  West  avert 
many  social  Ills  by  providing  an  economic 
tMse  of  permanence. 

And  thoee  benefits  go  oo  and  on.  In  the 
year  2000.  Bcho  project  wUl  be  giving  employ- 
ment, directly  and  Indirectly.  It  will  be  pro- 
viding food  demanded  by  larger  populations. 
yielding  taxes,  and  furnishing  to  all  visitors 
the  vlsUis  of  green  pastures  and  flowering 
orchards  But  this  did  not  occur  without 
planning:  Echo  was  first  thought  of  60  years 
ago. 

And  so,  while  stating  our  thanks  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
thoee  bankers  who  financed  private  credits, 
let  us  be  mindful  of  this  fact  In  the  crea- 
tion of  major  public  works:  time  Is  a  dimen- 
sion. How  Important  a  dimension?  From 
the  table  below  you  can  see  for  Echo  the 
time  t>etween  Idea  and  reality. 

Today,  the  continuing  development  of 
water  reeources  makes  each  new  concept  mora 
complex,  and  the  risk  and  the  cost  of  mU- 
takes  much  greater.  Considering  the  In- 
creasing complexity,  together  with  the  past 
crises  overcome  at  great  expense,  and  near 
crises  barely  avoided,  one  concludes  that  the 
ttme  for  effective  planning  for  the  future  Is 
now. 

Postponement  because  of  Vietnam,  or  de- 
ferment In  favor  of  other  courses  toward  the 
Oreat  Society,  would  only  force  a  later  crash 
planning  program  to  meet  crises  thereby 
made  Inevitable.  Let  us  avoid  that  evU  and, 
InsteEid,  pursue  the  goal  of  optimum  eco- 
nomic benefit  through  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  an  orderly  and  timely  basis. 

TOH,  AS  aEQcroum  roa  thx  echo  paojccr 

Tsar  1004:  Reconnaissance  of  reservoir 
areas. 

Tear  1006:  Construction  of  stream-gaging 
stations. 

Year  1032:  Prellzninary  site  surveys. 

Tear  1937:  Oolng  farms  and  ranches. 

Tear  1934:  Appropriation  for  detailed  plan- 
ning and  dealgn. 

Tear  1937:  Initiation  of  construction. 

Tear  1933:  Beneficial  use  of  water. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
BANKS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  I 
have  good  news  which  indicates  that 
efforts  by  indlvldur.l  Senators  sometimes 
ge'  results.  On  the  25th  of  February,  at 
a  hearing  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  we  seek  to  have  American  banks 
set  up  in  South  Vietnam  so  that  Amer- 
ican expenditures  would  not  go  into  the 
Bank  of  Indochina  and  thus  be  used  as 
a  means  of  constituting  a  gold  drain 
from  the  United  States. 

The  President  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment have  moved  with  great  speed 
on  this  suggestion,  and  on  the  9th  of 
March  the  South  Vietnamese  Govem- 
mei  *■  authorized  the  establishment  of  two 
branches  of  American  banks  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  I  understand,  they  are  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
America. 

This  is  a  great  step  forward,  and  if  the 
dollar  expenditures  of  our  Government 
in  South  Vietnam  are  routed  to  these 
banks,  and  away  from  the  Bank  of  Indo- 
china, we  will  have  a  further  potential 
saving  in  gold  drain  of  probably  not  less 
than  $500  million  a  year. 


I  want  to  commend  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  for  mov- 
ing with  speed  in  this  matter,  and  to 
suggest  that  it  indicates  that  this  ad- 
Oiinlstration  is  ready  to  receive  and  re- 
spond to  constructive  suggestions. 


AMA  AT  LAST  APOLOGIZES  AND 
PAYS  DAMAGES  TO  STEELWORK- 
ER  LEADER  IT  MALIGNED  IN  1963 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  109. 
part  17,  page  22581, 1  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  fraudulent  representa- 
tion which  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  making  in  its  all-out  war 
against  enactment  of  health-care-for- 
the-aged  legislation. 

I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  New  York 
Times  article  describing  the  AMA's  dis- 
tiibutlon  of  copies  of  a  phonograph 
record — which  on  its  face  was  fraudu- 
lent— which  the  AMA  said  was  a  record- 
ing of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Paul  Normlle,  di- 
rector of  District  16  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  to  a  union  meeting. 
The  recording  portrayed  the  union  leader 
in  gangsterlike  fashion  and  had  him 
threaten  the  audience  to  make  contribu- 
tions in  behalf  of  medicare.  Apparent- 
ly the  AMA  hoped  to  encourage  strong- 
er, and  better  financed,  opposition  to 
medicare  legislation  by  playing  this 
recording  to  antimedicare  meetings. 

I  made  this  matter  a  point  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  because  I  thought  Mr. 
Normlle  was  being  imfairly  attacked  for 
his  legitimate  support  of  pending  legis- 
lation— I  went  into  the  matter  at  some 
length — and  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  Congress  and  the  people  were 
aware  of  the  tactics  being  used  by  the 
opponents  of  medicare. 

Madam  President,  the  newspapers 
have  reported  over  the  weekend  that  the 
AMA  has  not  only  publicly  apologized  to 
Mr.  Normlle  for  distributing  the  spurious 
record,  but  has  also  made  a  substantial 
financial  settlement  out  of  court 

I  regret  that  It  took  so  long  to  clear 
up  tills  matter  for  I  think  the  Congress 
has  a  responalblLlty  to  see  that  fraudu- 
lent methods  of  lobbying  or  intimidat- 
ing proponents  of  legislation  are  exposed 
before,  not  after,  the  legislative  ques- 
tions Involved  are  resolved.  But  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Normlle's  name 
has  been  cleared  and  the  responsibility 
for  these  fraudulent  methods  has  been 
admitted. 

Madam  President,  although  this  mat- 
ter occurred  over  2  years  ago  anc  medi- 
care is  now  law.  I  think  the  record  should 
be  filled  out,  and  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  AFL-CIO 
newspaper,  an  article  from  the  March 
12,  1966,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  John  Herllng's  article  in  today's 
Washington  Dally  News  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

First.  I  call  attention  to  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  second  article,  which  reads : 
During  court  proceedings  3  years  ago.  an 
AMA  official's  afldavlt  disclosed  he  had 
bought  the  recording  for  MO  in  1963  from 
a  middleman  sent  by  a  man  known  to  him 
only  as  Irv,  who  had  described  himself  as  a 
disgruntled  union  member. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[PYom  the   APlr-CIO  News,  Mar.    13,   lOM) 

AMA   Issues  Retr.\ction   in  Normilc  Lian. 

Scrrr 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  Is- 
sued the  following  statement: 

■In  March  1963.  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation was  sent  a  tape  recording  of  what 
purjjorted  to  be  a  political  fund-raising 
speech  made  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  Pittsburgh 
labor  leader,  Mr.  Paul  Normile.  director  of 
District  16,  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
Believing  In  good  faith  that  the  tape  record- 
ing was  authentic,  the  AMA  reproduced  It 
and  the  American  Medical  Political  Action 
Committee  produced  and  distributed  a  book- 
let, entitled  "The  Voice  of  COPE."  contain- 
ing the  text  of  the  speech  and  a  phono- 
graph record  made  from  the  tape  as  evi- 
dence of  the  tactics  which  they  believed 
labor  used  In  support  of  Its  objectives. 

Mr.  Normlle  thereafter  filed  a  lawsuit 
alleging  that  he  never  made  the  speech  In 
question.  Distribution  of  the  tapes  and  rec- 
ords was  Immediately  voluntarily  discontin- 
ued pending  full  investigation  of  his  con- 
tention. As  a  result  of  Its  exhausUve  in- 
vestigation, the  AMA  Is  now  satls;fled  that 
Mr.  Normlle  did  not  make  the  speech  In 
question.  In  fairness  to  hUn,  the  statement 
that  he  did  so  Is  retracted.  Furthermore, 
all  copies  of  the  tape  recording  and  the 
AMPAC  booklet  and  record  In  the  poesesslon 
of  AMA  or  AMPAC  have  been  destroyed.  To 
prevent  further  playmg  of  the  recording, 
it  Is  urged  that  any  person  having  a  copy 
of  either  the  tape  or  the  record  take  slmUar 
action.  The  AMA  sincerely  regrets  the 
error." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet. 
Mar.  13,  1966) 

Stoxworker  Lkades  Orrs  AMA  Apoloct 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

The  American  Medical  Association  pub- 
licly apologized  yesterday  for  circulating  a 
spurious  phonograph  record.  The  voice  on 
the  record  purported  to  represent  a  labor 
leader  threatening  members  who  failed  to 
contribute  to  a  promedlcare  campaign. 

The  retraction  was  part  of  an  out-of-court 
settlement  of  a  $400,000  Ubel  suit  brought 
by  the  lalKir  leader,  Paul  Normlle,  director  of 
District  16.  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  AMA  also  agreed  to  pay  NormUe 
♦25.000,  sources  close  to  the  case  said. 

David  E.  FeUer.  former  Steelworkers  gen- 
eral counsel  who  represented  Normlle.  had 
called  the  record  a  complete  fabrication. 
He  said  It  portrayed  NormUe  as  "a  seml- 
llterate  moron  •  •  •  and  thug"  who  was 
violating  his  trust  to  union  members. 

The  AMA's  retraction  was  carried  on  page  1 
of  the  AFL-CIO  News  yesterday  and  will  be 
published  In  the  next  Issue  of  the  American 
Medical  Journal. 

"As  a  result  of  Its  exhaustive  Investlga- 
Uon,"  the  statement  read  in  part,  the  AMA 
Is  now  satisfied  that  Mr.  Normlle  did  not 
make  the  speech  in  question. 

"In  fairness  to  him,  the  statement  that 
he  did  so  Is  retracted.  Furthermore,  all 
copies  of  the  tape  recording  and  the  AMPAC 
(American  Medical  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee )  booklet  and  record  in  possession  of  AMA 
or  AMPAC  have  been  destroyed. 

"To  prevent  further  playing  of  the  record- 
ing. It  Is  urged  that  any  person  having  a 
copy  of  either  the  tape  or  the  record  take 
similar  action.  The  AMA  sincerely  regrets 
the  error." 

During  court  proceedings  3  years  ago,  an 
AMA  facial's  affidavit  disclosed  he  had 
bought  the  recording  for  »20  in  1963  from  a 
middleman  sent  by  a  man  known  to  him 


only  as  Irr,  who  lutd  described  himself  as  a 
dlsgnmtled  union  memt>er. 

AMA  Slip  Was  Showino 
(By  John  Herllng) 
The  American  Medical  Association  has  Just 
had  to  eat  crow,  apologize  to  a  union  leader, 
and  pay  »25.000  to  setUe  a  Ubel  suit. 

The  AMA  was  caught  In  political  malprac- 
tice and  they  are  so  sorry.  Under  the  settle- 
ment, the  AMA  wUl  have  to  print  Its  apology 
in  the  next  Issue  of  the  AMA  Journal. 

The  story  broke  In  November  1963,  when 
Paul  NormUe,  director  of  District  16  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers,  learned  that  function- 
aries of  the  AMA  were  distributing  through 
medical  society  channels,  a  disc  which  pur- 
ported to  be  a  recording  of  a  speech  made 
by  him  before  a  union  meeting.  In  this 
speech,  the  voice  was  heard  bellowing  at 
union  members  to  "come  across"  with  their 
contributions  to  COPE  (the  AFL-CIO  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education),  threatening 
those  who  didn't  kick  in.  with  the  "grave- 
yard shift"  and  so  on.  It  was  a  "dese  and 
dose"  speech,  with  plenty  of  rough  talk. 

It  was  a  stupid  fabrication,  as  the  AMA 
now  admlu,  although  It  took  them  nearly 
3V4  years  to  get  around  to  admitting  it. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  exposed 
fraud  one  must  ask  certain  questions.  Why, 
for  example,  should  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  national  body  of  American 
doctors,  be  involved  in  such  a  shoddy  affair? 
Part  of  the  answer  is  that  the  AMA  has  more 
than  once  strayed  from  Its  ostensible  pxir- 
pose.  which  is  to  encourage  the  firactlce  of 
medicine  and  to  enlighten  the  public  about 
the  great  achievements  of  American  medi- 
cine. 

Over  the  years,  the  AMA  has  operated  one 
of  the  strongest  lobbies  here  and  in  State 
capitals.  It  has  sought  to  block  at  every 
turn  social  and  economic  legislation,  some 
of  which  had  only  the  faintest  relation  to  the 
Immediate  Interests  of  the  practicing  physi- 
cian. But  Its  one  big  target  for  the  past  two 
decades  has  been  the  prevention  of  any 
legislation  in  the  field  of  medical  care.  By 
making  "crisis  "  appeals,  it  has  levied  assess- 
mente  on  its  membership  to  raise  war  chests 
against  the  "specter"  of  "slave  state"  legis- 
lation. 

Through  Its  own  political  action  commit- 
tee, the  AMA  moved  Into  campaigns,  furnish- 
ing funds  to  favorite  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors in  return  for  their  opposition  to  liberal 
legislation.  Thus,  the  AMA  made  common 
cause  with  the  National  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  any  other  large  scale  group  with  influ- 
ence on  the  Hill. 

But  above  all,  the  AMA  recognized  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  as  the 
chief  target.  At  almost  every  facet,  the 
AFL-CIO's  legislative  program  was  poison  to 
the  AMA.  Whether  Is  was  medicare,  or 
minimum  wages,  or  liberalization  of  un- 
employment comfjensatlon,  the  AMA  lobby- 
ists would  throw  their  weight  against  legis- 
lation. 

Finally,  came  the  Normlle  caper.  Ap- 
parently the  perpetrators  of  this  fraudulent 
tape  recording  thought  that  If  they  could 
circulate  It  fast  enough  and  far  enough,  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor  could  be  painted 
as  "semi -Illiterate  morons  and  thugs"  and 
violators  of  their  trust  to  their  members  and 
of  the  law  Itself,  Five  thousand  such  rec- 
ords were  manufactured.  Many  were  dis- 
tributed to  local  societies  and  women's 
auxiliaries. 

When  a  libel  suit  for  $4  mimon  was  filed 
agadnst  the  AMA  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Normlle  by 
David  Feller,  then  the  general  counsel  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers,  the  AMA  fought  It  at 
every  turn.     Now.  after  considerable  reluc- 
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tance  and  bargaining  back  and  forth,  the 
AMA  admits  that  no  such  speech  was  ever 
made  by  Mr.  Normile. 

It  has  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  tapes, 
recordings  and  booklets  entitled  "The  Voice 
of  COPE"  reproduced  by  the  AMA  and  the 
American  Medical  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee. "The  AMA  sincerely  regrets  the  error." 
Its  statement  concludes.  Meantime,  medi- 
care Is  now  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and 
the  AMA  Is  adjusting  Itself  to  a  new  reaUty 
and  a  new  diet. 


INFLA-nON:  NO.  1  PROBLEM  OP 
AGED— MINORITY  VIEWS,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
this  year's  annual  report  by  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today,  includes  a 
statement  of  minority  views  signed  by 
Senators  Carlson,  Winston  L.  Protttt, 
Hiram  L.  Pong,  Gordon  Allott,  Jack 
Miller,  James  B.  Pearson,  and  myself. 

The  report  contains  valuable  factual 
material.  I  invite  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  both  the  major- 
ity and  minority  statements. 

Because  of  its  timeliness  I  especially 
urge  review  of  the  minority  statement. 
Among  the  major  considerations  to 
which  it  directs  attention  are  several 
which  I  feel  deserve  special  comment  by 
me  now. 

Inflation  and  loss  of  real  income  is  the 
No.  1  problem  of  older  Americans  today. 

Preventive  and  corrective  action  to 
maintain  income  adequacy  for  the  elder- 
ly In  the  face  of  inflation  Is  becoming 
increasingly  necessary. 

A  halt  to  unnecessary  Federal  spend- 
ing and  waste  is  recommended  as  a  first 
step  in  preventing  further  erosion  of  dol- 
lar values. 

Congressional  action  to  compensate 
for  economic  injury  already  suffered  by 
the  elderly  as  a  result  of  inflation  appears 
appropriate  without  delay. 

Purchasing  power  of  a  72-year-old 
person  with  a  fixed  income  of  $3,000  a 
year  has  been  reduced  by  over  $330  since 
1957-59. 

There  has  been  an  11 -percent  rise  in 
the  consumer  price  index  over  the  1957- 
59  base  as  of  December  1 965.  In  the  past 
year,  the  increase  was  2.2  percent. 

Because  of  very  large  price  increases 
for  many  bare  necessities,  those  with  low- 
est incomes  and  minimum  ability  to  ad- 
Just  spending  patterns  have  been  hit 
hardest. 

The  magnitude  of  inflation's  impact  on 
the  elderly  is  shown  by  a  projection  based 
on  the  current  price-rise  rate. 

A  purchasing  power  loss  of  over  $3.5 
billion  a  year  will  be  suffered  by  persons 
over  65  by  1971  if  the  current  trend  con- 
tinues. 

In  the  absence  of  sotmder  Federal  fis- 
cal policies,  the  loss  in  dollar  values  may 
rise  even  more  rapidly. 

It  is  regrettable,  as  inflation  becomes 
more  severe,  that  so  much  of  the  pres- 
sures by  Government — actual  and  con- 
templated— are  those  against  labor,  agri- 
culture, business,  and  taxpayers  gen- 
erally, while  there  is  resistance  by  the 
administration  to  reasonable  requests  for 
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reductions  In  unnecessary  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

In  the  face  of  Vietnam  war  costs,  the 
need  Is  to  halt  proliferation  of  new 
domestic  programs,  many  of  which  are 
of  questionable  value,  and  expansion  of 
bureaucracy  which  has  seen  a  5-year  In- 
crease of  200.000  Federal  clvlilan  em- 
ployees 

E>:!ually  important  are  proposals  which 
ra:;  ameliorate  losses  already  suffered  by 
older  Americans  of  all  Income  levels. 

We  call  for  serious  and  productive  con- 
sideration of  ways  to  compensate  the 
elderly  for  losses  suffered  through  Infla- 
tion and  to  strengthen  their  ability  to  ad- 
j  ust  to  the  problems  Inflation  creates,  In- 
cluding : 

First  Automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases !n  social  security  benefits; 

Secund  Increases  in  minimum  social 
'-ecjrity  payments: 

Third  Extension  of  social  security 
benefits  to  more  people,  yoimg  and  old; 

Fourth.  Increase  In  aged  widows'  so- 
cial seciu^ty  to  100  percent  of  spouse's 
benefits: 

Fifth.  Assurance  of  adequate  old-age 
fi.^.•;l.stance  programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  recent  7 
percent  social  security  cash  benefit  in- 
crease, adopted  with  bipartisan  support. 
provides  only  partial  relief  for  purchas- 
ing power  losses  suffered  by  older  Amer- 
icans in  the  last  5  years. 

I  Join  with  the  other  minority  mem- 
bf>rs  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  In  also 
.supporting  effort*  to:  First,  provide  ade- 
quate shfltered  care  for  the  aged  who 
are  Infinn:  second,  widen  use  by  the 
States  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
to  meet  special  needs  of  the  elderly: 
third,  greater  flexibility  In  social  secu- 
:;ty.  and  fourth,  liberalization  or  elimi- 
nation of  earnings  limitations  which  im- 
pose penalties  on  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries who  earn  more  than  $1,500  a 
year. 


SENATOR  CHURCH  ANNOUNCES 
POSITION  ON  MISSED  VOTES 

Mr  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
.■^peaking  engagements  in  Idaho,  which 
Included  our  annual,  statewide  Jeffer- 
■irn -Jackson  banquet,  precluded  my  pres- 
ence in  the  Senate  on  February  28  and 
March  1  and  my  participation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  US  delegaUon  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  in  Hamilton. 
Bermuda,  occasioned  my  absence  from 
the  Senate  from  March  7  through  March 
10.  As  a  consequence,  I  missed  certain 
recorded  votes  on  which  my  position  was 
unannounced 

To  keep  the  record  complete.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
my  position  with  respect  to  each  recorded 
vote  on  which  I  was  unannounced,  may 
be  published  here  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

BUI — Siipplementary  authorization  for 
military  procurement,  fiscal  \9W: 

Motions : 

To  table  the  Morse  amendment  to  repeal 
*hf    Bay    of    Tonltln    resolution :    "For," 


To  table  the  Oruenlng  amendment  to  bar 
the  use  of  draftees  In  southeast  Asia:  "Tot." 

BUI— Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1006: 

Amendments: 

Prouty  amendment  to  blanket  with  social 
security  coverage  those  persons  over  70  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  coverage:  "For." 

Hartke  amendment  against  relmposltlon 
of  excise  tax  on  residential  telephone  serv- 
ice: "For." 

Bill — Supplementary  authorization  bill  for 
foreign  assistance  In  southeast  Asia  and 
Santo  Domingo: 

Amendments: 

Morse  amendment  to  cut  the  nomnllltary 
aid  funds  for  the  Dominican  Republic: 
"Against." 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  FOREST  ROADS 
FINANCXNO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  in 
1962  Preaident  Kennedy  submitted  a  10- 
year  program  to  Congress  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  forests.  It 
was  a  well-conceived  and  long-overdue 
plan.  Its  basic  concept  was  multiple 
use  of  our  national  forest  lands:  its  key 
was  an  adequate  transportation  system, 
allowing  easy  access  to  the  forests  for 
vacationers  as  well  as  loggers. 

Unfortimately.  that  program  has  never 
been  Implemented.  Today,  despite  its 
efforts  to  provide  the  American  public 
with  development  commensurate  to  our 
growing  population  needs,  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  is  forced  to  continue  horse 
and  buggy  planning  in  the  age  of  high- 
speed transportation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  to  bewail  or  be- 
labor past  Inadequacies.  The  very  prob- 
lem we  face  today  in  the  urgent  need 
to  achieve  adequate  development  of  our 
forest  lands  is  the  result  of  regressive 
thinking.  But  we  can  no  longer  delay, 
we  can  no  longer  defer  action,  nor  fi- 
nance national  forest  development  on  an 
outmoded,  piecemeal  basis.  Although 
our  dedicated  Forest  Service  planners 
have  sought  to  provide  comprehensive 
development  of  an  adequate  road  system, 
lack  of  funds  have  forced  them  to  dissi- 
pate what  moneys  they  have  been  au- 
thorized in  greasing  the  wheels  that 
squeaked  the  loudest. 

It  is  time  now  to  lubricate  the  entire 
forest  transportation  vehicle. 

The  development  of  the  network  of 
roads  in  our  national  forests  has  been  a 
process  of  evolution,  starting  with  the 
simple  logging  trail  that  eventually  wid- 
ened into  a  forest  road  and  became  a 
main  thoroughfare  many  years  later. 
Because  the  prime  concern  then  was  for 
a  means  of  removing  salable  timber. 
these  evolved  roads  later  proved  inade- 
quate for  recreational  purposes.  But  a 
few  decades  ago.  these  simple  trails  were 
enough  since  the  overall  growth  of  the 
forest  road  system  was  slow.  A  smaller 
national  population  was  Just  beginning 
to  find  the  forests  as  sources  of  relax- 
ation and  recreation.  Today,  with  a  na- 
tional population  over  1 90  million  persons 
and  expected  to  reach  350  million  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  roads  caimot  be 
built  fast  enough.  Almost  from  the  in- 
stant a  new  road  or  trail  is  opened,  the 
touring  public  is  vying  with  the  logger 
for  use  of  the  road,  even  to  the  most  re- 
mote back-country  regions. 


We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
leistire  in  the  conservation  of  any  of  our 
natural  resources,  whether  it  be  in  the 
development  of  river  basins  or  forest 
lands. 

Financing  of  the  forest  transfwrtatlon 
system  has  heretofore  fallen  into  four 
categories:  First,  authorized  appropria- 
tions under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act;  second,  funds  returned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  for  forest  roads 
and  trails;  third,  construction  of  roads 
by  timber  purchasers;  and  fourth,  con- 
struction by  users  of  national  forest 
lands,  including  roads  built  under  ease- 
ment to  serve  private  land  within  the 
boundary  of  the  national  forest. 

To  compound  this  cumbersome  system, 
the  actual  construction  funds  in  each 
category  are  controlled  by  a  different 
source. 

Forest  highway  funds  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions approved  by  both  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Forest  development  roads  and  trail 
funds  are  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

Timber  purchaser  roads  are  built  as  a 
condition  to  the  timber  sales  contracts. 
Those  logging  roads  which  will  be  re- 
tained and  maintained  by  the  Forest 
Service  are  located  and  designed  by  the 
Forest  Service  which  also  supervises  con- 
struction. 

I  submit  that  imder  such  a  system,  it 
is  amazing  that  we  have  a  road  network 
today  capable  of  handling  even  a  portion 
of  the  demands  made  upon  oiu*  national 
forests. 

In  1962.  President  Kennedy  submitted 
his  10-year  program  to  Congress.  The 
accimiulated  authorizations  since  that 
time  have  lagged  behind  the  planned 
road  construction  program  by  $169  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  program  has  been 
further  reduced  by  a  series  of  catastro- 
phes which  occurred  in  the  last  3  years, 
including  an  earthquake  in  Alaska,  and 
floods  in  Washington.  Oregon.  Califor- 
nia. Montana.  Idaho.  Utah,  and  South 
Dakota.  Although  Congress  added  $38 
million  to  regular  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1966  and  1967.  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  reprogram  about  $18  million  from 
regular  authorizations  to  restore  dam- 
aged roads  and  trails. 

In  1965.  by  way  of  example,  while  $33 
million  was  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion of  forest  highviyiys  under  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  program,  almost  double 
that  amount,  or  $57  million,  was  spent 
by  timber  purchasers  for  roadbulldlng 
in  the  national  forests. 

Such  disproportionate  expenditures 
between  public  and  private  funds  for  the 
development  of  a  public  resource  is  no 
longer  feasible  and  is.  In  fact,  a  serious 
danger  to  the  already  shaky  viability 
of  the  timber  industry. 

I  cited  a  350  million  national  popula- 
tion figure.  Madam  President,  that  will  be 
crowding  the  limits  of  all  of  our  national 
facilities   by   the   end  of  this  century. 
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Multimlllions  of  Americans  already  live 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  vast  cities. 
Improved  national  highway  systems, 
combined  with  shorter  workweeks,  rising 
incomes,  all  add  up  to  a  need  for  tremen- 
dously expanded  natural  recreational 
facilities  to  serve  this  vast  population. 

But  the  need  for  recreation  just  repre- 
sents a  part  of  the  problem.  This  same 
growing  population  will  make  new  de- 
mands upon  forest  products.  In  order  to 
avoid  depletion  of  our  rich  tlmberlands, 
the  most  efBcient  and  well-developed 
management  system  will  have  to  be  ap- 
plied. Again,  building  a  fores,t  transpor- 
tation system  that  allows  lor  orderly 
harvest  of  our  trees  at  one  place,  and 
reforestation  and  growth  at  another,  is 
most  urgent. 

Obviously,  such  comprehensive,  multi- 
ple-use road  plarming  cannot  be  accom- 
plished under  the  haphazard  system  of 
financing  heretofore  in  effect.  The  tim- 
ber users  have  borne  an  inordinate  share 
of  road  construction  costs,  and  it  has 
been  difficult  to  require  timber  operators 
to  build  roads  to  standards  needed  for 
multiple -purpose  use  of  national  forest 
resources. 

No  State  is  more  aware  of  the  multiple 
values  of  national  forests  than  my  own 
State  of  Idaho  and  few  Federal  programs 
have  stirred  the  interest  and  concern  of 
Idahoans  as  has  the  need  for  revitalizing 
our  methods  of  forest  road  development. 

I  will  submit  as  part  of  the  record  of 
this  hearing  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No. 
1,  passed  by  the  second  extraordinary 
session  of  the  38th  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Idaho,  together  with 
resolutions  adopted  by  16  governmental, 
civic,  and  industrial  organizations,  as 
well  as  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert E.  Smylle.  Governor  of  Idaho,  all  sup- 
porting congressional  approval  of  new 
financial  assistance  to  forest  road  de- 
velopment. 

This  basic  change  is  embodied  In  the 
concept  of  general  fund  appropriations 
for  such  road  development,  under  a 
single  monetary  source,  eliminating  the 
current  requirements  of  roadbulldlng  as 
a  condition  of  timber  sales. 

The  need  for  this  change  is  imperative. 
Only  through  long-range,  comprehensive 
forest  road  planning  can  we  protect  our 
resources  from  fire  and  pests;  provide 
orderly  marketing  of  timber,  when  there 
Is  a  demand  and  when  values  are  high 
assure  competitive  bidding  for  forest  re- 
sources; eliminate  road  supervision 
problems  and  thereby  reduce  timber 
sales  administration ;  and  finally,  reduce 
costs  in  roadbulldlng. 

There  are  today  in  my  State  of  Idaho 
17.700  miles  of  yet-to-be  constructed 
roads  and  trails  that,  under  present 
planning  and  financing,  will  take  150 
years  to  complete.  There  are  1,225  miles 
of  roads  and  trails  that  should  be  brought 
up  to  standards  of  forest  highways. 
Present  financial  planning  will  require 
39  years  to  complete  this  work.  And 
there  are  yet  another  1.560  miles  of  roads 
and  trails  eligible  for  inclusion  In  the  sys- 
tem.   This  is  In  one  State  alone. 


We  do  not  have  a  century  and  a  half. 
We  do  not  even  have  the  39  years  to  up- 
grade one  small  group  of  roads.  Na- 
tional economic  luid  recreational  de- 
mands reqiiire  that  we  immediately 
return  to  the  10-year  program  proposed 
by  President  Kennedy,  salvage  what  we 
can  of  the  lost  years  in  that  program, 
and  begin  an  accelerated  program  of 
forest  road  planning. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
recommend  that  $169  million  be  pro- 
vided in  supplemental  general  fund  ap- 
propriations to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
for  fiscal  year  1967,  the  amount  that 
authorizations  have  lagged  behind  the 
10-year  program  in  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1967. 

I  would  further  urge  the  Senate  to  in- 
clude in  its  recommendations,  that  all 
future  forest  road  systems  be  built 
through  public  financing,  a  method 
which  has  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  support  of 
every  category  of  forest  user. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
supporting  documents  I  cited  earlier  be 
printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asfollowi>: 

Senate  Joint  Memoual  No.  I  bt  Stats 

ArTAiaa  CoMKimx 

(In  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  2d 

extraordinary  session,  38th  session) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  ot 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  lack  ot  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system  Is  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
the  full  use  of  the  natural  resources  In  the 
national  forests  In  the  State  of  Idaho;  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction.  It  will  take  100  years  to  com- 
plete an  adequate  national  forest  conserva- 
tion road  transportation  system :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  2d  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  now  in  session  {the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  concurring), 
That  we  moet  reejjectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  proceed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  authorize  the  financ- 
ing of  primary  National  Forest  Conservation 
roeds  from  the  general  funds  of  the  U.S. 
Treasiiry  and  to  provide  an  appropriation 
conxmensurate  with  the  urgency  of  the  dem- 
onstrated need :  Be  It  further 

Resoh'ed.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be,  and  be  hereby  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the^House  ot  Represeutativee  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives representing  this  State  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted  by 
the  senate  on  the  leth  day  of  February  1966. 
W.  E.  DmrvLOw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

This  senate  Joint  memorial  was  adopted 
by  the  hotise  of  representatives  on  the  34th 
day  of  February  1960. 

PETEB  T.  CKMABBrSA, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 


Statx  or  lOABo. 
Omcx  or  TRx  Oovxufoa, 

Boise,  January  2S,  IHS. 
Hon.  FaANK  Chuscb, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAx  Feank:  Mr.  Theodore  Hoff,  Jr.,  baa 
kindly  made  available  to  me  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  the  Secretary  o(  Agriculture  rela- 
tive to  the  problem  of  access  roads  Into  our 
national  forests. 

Today's  press  carries  a  report  that  Senator 
JoaoAN  had  again  pointed  out  the  great  need 
for  a  more  aggressive  program  of  aooeas  road 
construction. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
create  as  soon  as  possible  an  adequate  forest 
transportation  system  for  use  by  all  types  of 
forest  users,  along  the  lines  of  the  program 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  In  1961. 
Tliat  plan  would,  if  It  had  been  pursued  with 
vigor,  have  produced  an  adequate  network 
of  multiple-use  roads  by  1973. 

Road  planning,  on  a  foreet-by-forest  basis, 
conceived  so  as  to  promote  and  secure  maxi- 
mum multiple  use  would  serve  not  only  the 
historic  users  of  the  forest  but  would  pro- 
mote recreation  and  tourism  and  really 
sound  conservation. 

The  speed  with  which  these  available  for- 
ested areas  are  opened  up  Is  of  extreme  eco- 
nomic importance  to  Idaho,  and  for  that 
matter  to  all  the  Northwest.  For  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
constitutes  prudent  management  and  con- 
servation of  resotu-ces  that  belong  to  all  the 
people. 

I  agree  most  wholeheartedly  with  you  In 
your  statement  that  It  Is  Imperative  that  an 
entirely  new  concept  of  forest  road  construc- 
tion be  develo[>ed  and  Implemented.  The 
Kennedy  proposal  Is  sound,  but  It  should  be 
activated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  appropriations  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  what  amounts 
are  contaijaed  in  the  new  budget  specifically 
allocated  to  access  roads  construction.  The 
budget  document  is  not  yet  available  here. 
I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
amounts  recommended  are  Inadequate  to  our 
needs. 

I  desire  to  suggest  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  congressional  delegaUon 
and  the  State  government,  acting  together 
to  secure  a  favorable  consideration  of  your 
proposal.  You  wlU  recall  that  we  conferred 
in  Boise  In  December  with  the  leaders  of 
conservation  groups  and  forest  user  groups. 
Remarkably,  unanimity  of  purpose  was 
achieved  in  that  meeting. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  might  be  merit 
in  seeking  special  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem from  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  where  a 
goodly  delegation  from  Idaho  could  give 
testimony  supporting  the  need  for  a  new 
construction  concept  and  the  need  for  mov- 
ing ahead  with  a  program  designed  to  secure 
an  adequate  access  road  program  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

I  stiali  be  most  happy  to  be  giUded  by 
your  suggestions  and  to  attempt  in  any  way 
to  accommodate  our  total  resources  In  man- 
power and  information  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  an  adequate  forest  use 
highway  construction  program. 

I  have  a  feeling  ttiat  a  concerted  effort 
might  secure  results  again,  as  it  sometimes 
has  in  the  past.  I  am  thorotighly  mindful 
that  military  expenditures  have  required  a 
down-hold  on  domestic  investment,  but  I  do 
believe  this  problem  Is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  the  State  that  we  should  pursue  a 
satisfactory  solution  with  great  vigor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bobxst  K.  Smtux, 

Governor. 
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'Ai'hereas  vast  areas  ot  our  national  tonat 
lancU  in  the  West  are  ylrtually  uniued  and 
unprotected  due  to  the  continuing  lack  ot 
convenient  and  econonUc  aceeaa;   and 

Wherea*  thu  deficiency  not  only  preyenta 
the  effective  management  and  utilisation  of 
tr.e  many  material  resource*  of  the  lands 
svich  as  timber,  forage.  Osh  and  wildlife  and 
impedee  their  protection  against  the  raTag«8 
of  d!.<9eaAe  pesta.  fires  and  floods,  but  also 
pre<-iucle«  recreational  travel  and  the  bene- 
fits ni  superlative  outdoor  recreational  pur- 
suits including  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
etc  .  on  some  of  Che  most  beautiful  lands 
in  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  traditional  procedure  of  re- 
qiilrlng  the  resource  user  to  proTlde  road  ac- 
cess under  timber  sale  contracts  or  other- 
wise Is  no  longer  adequate  or  suitable  for 
the  ly{»  of  high-quality,  primary  road  that 
Is  needed  for  multlple-uae  management:  and 

Whereas  this  type  of  primary  access  road 
would  not  only  constitute  a  vital  link  in  the 
major  highway  systems  of  the  United  Statea, 
now  on  an  accelerated  rate  of  construc- 
tion but  would  also  open  up  tremendous 
areas  for  more  efficient  reeource  management 
and  utilisation  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation :   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Klwanls  Club  of  Emmett.  Idaho.  Inc., 
on  this  ad  day  of  February  196fl.  recommends 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  en- 
a«t  with  all  deliberate  speed  the  necessary 
legislation  to  authorise  the  financing  of  pri- 
mary, forest  management  roads  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  to 
provide  an  appropriation  commensurate  with 
the   urgency   of   the  demonstrated   needs. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  be  authorized  and  directed  by 
this  legislation  to  designate  the  location, 
prepare  the  plans  and  set  the  specifications 
for  these  forest  management  roads  and  be 
required  to  give  adequate  notice  and  hold 
hearings  on  such  plans  and  specifications  In 
the  areas  or  localities  directly  affected. 

Done  this  ad  day  of  February  1986. 
KiWANis  Clttb  or  Emmztt. 
Idaho,  Inc.. 
By  BBNMiMa  F.  jENtms, 

President. 

Whereas  vast  areas  of  our  national  forest 
lands  in  the  West  are  virtually  unused  and 
unprotected  due  to  the  continuing  lack  of 
convenient  and  economic  access:  and 

Whereas  this  deficiency  not  only  prevents 
the  effective  management  and  utilization  of 
the  many  material  renources  of  the  lands 
.such  as  timber,  forage,  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
:Tpi»^'"?  -h-'r  protection  against  the  ravages 
-•■'.  ^;;spai«p  pests,  fires,  and  floods,  but  also 
;  riTiude,"!  -pcreatlonal  travel  and  benefits  of 
!i';p'>r:;i*; .  e  )utdoor  recreational  pursuits  In- 
ciictme;  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  etc..  on 
sci-.e  o:  the  most  beautiful  lands  in  the  Na- 
tion;   and 

Whereas  the  traditional  procedure  of  re- 
quiring the  resource  user  to  provide  road 
access  under  timber-sale  contracts  or  other- 
wise, is  no  longer  adequate  or  suitable  for  the 
type  of  high-quality,  primary  road  that  is 
needed    for   multiple-use   management:    and 

Whereas  this  type  of  primary  access  road 
would  not  only  constitute  a  vital  link  In  the 
major  highway  systems  of  the  United  States, 
now  on  an  accelerated  rate  of  construction, 
but  wo'iid  also  open  up  tremendous  areas 
for  more  efficient  resource  management  and 
utilization  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation     Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Revolted  That  Parma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  February  2,  1»W,  recommends  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  with 
all  deliberate  speed  the  necessary  legislation 
to  authorise  the  financing  of  primary,  forest- 
management  roads  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  U.8.  TTMUtiry  and  to  provide  an  appro- 
priation coounensurate  with  the  urgency  of 
the  demonstrated  needs. 


We  further  recommend  that  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  be  authorized  and  directed  by  this 
legislation  to  designate  the  location,  prepare 
the  plans  and  set  the  specifications  for  these 
forest-management  roads  and  be  required  to 
give  adequate  notice  and  bold  hearings  on 
such  plans  and  sp>eciflcatlons  in  the  areas  or 
localities  directly  affected. 

Pabm A  CRAKsn  or  CoMMncs, 


Rksolittion 

Whereas  vast  areas  ot  our  national  forest 
lands  in  the  Wert  are  virtually  unused  and 
unprotected  due  to  the  continuing  lack  of 
convenient  and  economic  cMxess;  and 

Whereas  this  deficiency  not  only  prevents 
the  effective  management  and  utilization 
of  the  many  material  resources  of  the  lands 
such  as  timber,  forage,  fish  and  wildlife  and 
Impedes  their  protection  against  the  ravages 
of  disease,  pests,  fires,  and  fioods,  but  also 
precludes  recreational  travel  and  the  benefits 
of  superlative  outdoor  recreational  pursuits 
including  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  etc..  on 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  lands  in  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  traditional  procedure  of  re- 
quiring the  resource  user  to  provide  road 
access  under  timber  sale  contracts  or  other- 
wise, is  no  longer  adequate  or  suitable  for  the 
type  of  high-quality,  primary  road  that  is 
needed  for  multiple-use  management:  and 

Whereas  this  type  of  primary  access  road 
would  not  only  constitute  a  vital  link  in  the 
major  highway  systems  of  the  United  States, 
now  on  an  accelerated  rate  of  construction. 
but  would  also  open  up  tremendous  areas  for 
more  efficient  resource  management  and 
utilization  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of 
the  Nation:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Oem  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
this  30th  day  of  January  1966  recommends 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enact 
with  all  deliberate  speed  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  financing  of  primary, 
forest  management  roads  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  to  provide  an 
appropriation  commensurate  with  the  ur- 
gency of  the  demonstrated  needs. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  be  authorized  and  directed  by 
this  legislation  to  designate  the  location, 
prepare  the  plans  and  set  the  specifications 
for  these  forest  management  roads  and  be 
required  to  give  adequate  notice  and  hold 
hearings  on  such  plans  and  specifications  in 
the  areas  or  localities  directly  affected. 

Done  this  20th  day  of  January  1966. 
Oem  Cottntt  Crambxb  or 
COMMEKcx  Inc., 

ROBZST  J.  CMAPIN, 

President. 

(This  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Greater  Boise,  Idaho, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing held  Monday,  January  31,  1966  and  by 
motion  duly  made,  properly  seconded,  and 
regularly  adopted  as  attested  by  the  signa- 
ture of  Its  authorized  officers.) 

Whereas  vast  areas  of  our  national  forest 
lands  In  the  West  are  virtually  unused  and 
unprotected  due  to  the  continuing  lack  of 
convenient  and  economic  access:    and 

Whereas  this  deficiency  not  only  prevents 
the  effective  management  and  utilization  of 
the  many  material  resources  of  the  lands 
such  as  timber,  forage,  fish  and  wildlife  and 
Impedes  their  protection  against  the  ravages 
of  disease,  pests,  fires,  and  fioods.  but  also 
precludes  recreational  travel  and  the  bene- 
fits of  superlative  outdoor  recreational  pur- 
suits including  hunting,  fishing,  camping. 
etc.,  on  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lands 
in  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  traditional  procedure  of  re- 
quiring the  resource  user  to  provide  road  ac- 
cess under  timber  sale  contracts  or  other- 


wise. Is  no  longer  adeqtiate  or  suitable  for 
the  type  of  high-quality,  primary  road  that 
is  needed  for  multiple-use  management;  and 

Whereas  this  type  of  primary  access  road 
would  not  oiUy  constitute  a  vital  link  in 
the  major  highway  systems  of  the  United 
States,  now  on  an  accelerated  rate  of  con- 
struction, but  would  also  open  up  tremen- 
dous areas  for  more  efficient  resource  man- 
agement and  utilization  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Greater  Boise.  Idaho, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reconunends  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  with  all 
deliberate  speed  the  necessary  legislation  to 
authorize  the  financing  of  primary,  forest 
management  roads  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  VS.  Treasury  and  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriation coounensurate  with  the  urgency 
of  the  demonstrated  needs;  and  b«  It  fur- 
ther 

Recommended  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
be  authorized  and  directed  by  this  legislation 
to  designate  the  location,  prepare  the  plans 
and  set  the  specifications  fof  these  forest 
management  roads  and  be  required  to  give 
adequate  notice  and  hold  hearings  on  such 
plans  and  specifications  In  the  areas  or  lo- 
calities  directly   affected. 

W.  W.  GARTtN,  President. 
ROCEB  B.   McOiNNis,  COX, 

Executii>e  Vice  President. 

(This  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Greater  Boise.  Idaho, 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  at  its  regular  meeting 
held  Monday.  January  31.  1966,  and  by  mo- 
tion duly  made,  properly  seconded  and  regu- 
larly adopted,  as  attested  by  the  signature  of 
its  authorized  officers. ) 

Whereas  forest  highways  promote  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  on  the  national  forests  and 
provide  recreational  enjoyment  for  people 
from  all  the  States;  and 

Whereas  highway  construction  In  the 
United  States  has  been  accelerated  by  In- 
creased appropriations  for  Interstate  and 
A-B-C  funds;  and 

Whereas  forest  highways  are  Integral  links 
in  principal  highway  systems  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Congress  have  Indicated  an 
urgent  need  for  more  consideration  of  the 
beauty  and  scenic  values  of  national  road  and 
highway  systems;  and 

Whereas  demands  of  additional  elements  In 
road  construction  in  the  form  of  scenic  and 
recreational  requirements  will  raise  the  costs 
of  construction;  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  construction  of  forest 
highway  sections  of  these  extremely  impor- 
tant routes  has  not  kept  pace  with  a  rate  of 
development  commensurate  with  other  sec- 
tions at  the  routfc:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors. 
Greater  Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce  urgent- 
ly request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Increase  the  authorization  and  annual 
appropriations  for  forest  highways  from  the 
present  level  of  $33  million  to  the  amount  of 
•85  million,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1967. 
W.  W.  Gartik,  President. 
RooEB  B.  McGtNKis,  C.C.E.. 

Executive  Vice  President . 

(This  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Greater  Boise,  Idaho. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Its  regular  meet- 
ing held  Monday.  January  31,  1966.  and  by 
motion  duly  made,  properly  seconded,  and 
rei^larly  adopted  as  attested  by  the  signa- 
ture of  its  authorized  officers.) 

Whereas  a  transportation  system  Is  a 
catalyst  to  land  management:  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation  system   Is  the  greatest  deterrent 
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to  full  mtiltiple  use  mana^ment  In  Idaho: 
and 

Whereas  It  wUl  take  100  years  to  complete 
an  adequate  transportation  system  In  Idaho 
at  the  present  rate  of  construction:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Greater  Boise  Chamber 
of  Commerce  be  on  record  to  urge  the  im- 
mediate adc^tlon  of  all  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent measures  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
W.  W.  Oastin, 

President. 
RociR   B.    McGiNms.   C.CE., 

Executive  Vice  President. 

(This  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors,  Greater  Boise.  Idaho, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Its  regular  meet- 
ing held  Monday,  January  31,  1966.  and  by 
motion  duly  made,  properly  seconded,  and 
regularly  adopted  as  attested  by  the  signa- 
ture of  Its  authorized  officers  ) 

Whereas  timber,  water,  and  wildlife  are 
products  of  our  Idaho's  forest  lands  whose 
management,  protection,  and  use  are  highly 
essential  to  the  economy  of  the  State:   and 

Whereas  more  effective  and  efficient  meth- 
ods for  managing,  protecting,  developing,  and 
using  these  resources  are  needed  to  encour- 
age their  maximum  present  and  future  con- 
tributions to  the  State:  and 

Whereas  the  Intermountaln  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Services  has  resf>onslblUtiea  for  and  is  pres- 
ently conducting  limited  research  programs 
In  watershed  management,  wildlife  habitat 
improvement,  and  forest  Insect  -control;  and 

Whereas  such  research  is  far  less  than  Jus- 
tified by  the  Importance  of  the  timber,  water, 
and  wildlife  resources:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

BesoZi'ed,  That  the  Greater  Boise  Chamber 
of  Commerce  urge  members  of  the  Idaho 
congressional  delegation  to  seek  additional 
appropriations  to  expand  research  on: 

1.  Watershed  management,  whose  objec- 
tives are  to  Identify  forest  lands  where  soil 
Instability  is  critical;  improve  road  design 
and  construction  criteria  for  such  areas; 
develop  effective  mechanical  and  vegetative 
methods  for  stabilizing  soils  disturbed  by 
road  construction  or  logging;  and  determine 
size,  spacing,  and  orientation  of  clearcuts  for 
regulating  streamfiow. 

2.  Learn  more  about  our  destructive  forest 
Insects,  when  they  need  to  be  controlled,  and 
how  to  control  them  efficiently  and  effec- 
Uvely  with  the  least  poeslble  side  effects  on 
wildlife  and  other  resources. 

3.  Develop  methods  for  Improving  and 
maintaining  browse  on  big  game  winter 
ranges  on  our  forest  and  rangelands;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  members  of  the  Idaho  congressional 
delegation  and  Interested  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

W.  W.  Gartin,  President. 
RocEB  B.  ticGvutoB,  C.C.E.. 

Executive  Vice  President. 

POTI..ATCH    FORSSTS.    INC.. 

Letviston,  Idaho. 
Hon.  Frank  Chorch, 
V.S.  Senate. 

105  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Senator  Church:  Enclosed  please 
find  a  copy  of  resolution  No.  6  as  unani- 
mously passed  at  the  most  recent  meeting  of 
the  North  Idaho  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  only  In  recent 
years  become  apparent  and  to  which  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  Immediately  If  the 
northwest  forest  products  Industry  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  chief  source  of  Jobs  In  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  especially  in  the  11 
western  counties. 

The  Nice  U  unique  In  that  It  U  composed 
of  government  employees,  independent  pro- 
lessional  people  and  business  and  agricul- 


tural Interests.    Tour  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter Is  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Cldttord, 
Director,  Public  Affairs. 

REBOLtrrioN   6   or  the   Nobth   Idaho 
Chamber  or  Commerce 

Whereas  the  NICC  Is  in  full  support  of  the 
principle  of  multiple  use  as  expressed  in 
the  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1960,  and 

Whereas  the  economic  well  being  of  the 
local  communities  Is  vitally  dependent  upon 
the  utilization  of  the  full  allowable  cut; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  NICC  at  its  reg\alar 
meeting  in  Coeur  d'Alene  on  October  29, 
1965,  requests  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, VS.  Forest  Service,  receive  Increased 
appropriated  funds  for  forest  roads,  trails  and 
forest  highways  to  permit  economic  utiliza- 
tion of  the  full  allowable  cut  of  timber  and 
other  resources  uses  of  the  national  forests 
of  Idaho;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Idaho  congressional  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 


CotTNCU,  Chamber  or  Commerck — Resolution 

Whereas  this  chamber  feels  that  better  ac- 
cess roads  to  public  lands  are  needed  for 
recreation  purposes,  disease  control,  and  fire 
protection  as  well  as  for  timber  sales; 

Whereas  the  present  policy  of  the  forest 
places  a  large  burden  upon  the  Umber  pur- 
chasers; and 

Whereas  local  counties  are  i>enalized  in  the 
computation  of  county  funds  and  county 
benefits  from   the  sales:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  chamber  go  on  record 
as  favoring  a  revision  of  the  Forest  Service 
policy  concerning  public  land  access  roads, 
that  such  roads  be  built  separate  from  the 
timber  harvest  contract. 

Whereas  forest  highways  promote  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  on  the  national  forests  and 
provide  recreational  enjoyment  for  people 
from  all  the  States;    and 

Whereas  highway  construction  in  the 
United  States  has  been  accelerated  by  in- 
creased appropriation  for  interstate  and 
public  lands  highway  funds;   and 

Whereas  forest  highways  are  integral  links 
In  principal  highway  systems  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Congress  have  Indicated  an 
urgent  need  for  more  consideration  of  the 
beauty  and  scenic  values  of  national  ro«ul 
and  highway  systems;  and 

Whereas  demands  of  additional  elements 
In  road  construction  in  the  form  of  scenic 
and  recreational  requirements  will  raise  the 
costs  of  construction;  and 

Whereas  In  Idaho  there  are  many  national 
forests  with  few  roads  and  numy  road  Im- 
provements to  be  made;  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  construction  of  forest 
highway  sections  of  these  extremely  Impor- 
tant routes  has  not  kept  pace  with  a  rate 
of  development  commensurate  with  other 
sections  of  the  highway  system;  and 

Whereas  the  largest  stand  of  marketable, 
mattire  block  of  timber,  not  harvestable  pres- 
ently due  to  insufficient  access  roads.  Is 
located  In  Shoshone  Covin ty,  Idaho:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Kellogg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  now  In  meeting  at  Kellogg,  Idaho, 
this  —  day  of  December  1966,  urgently  re- 
quests the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
substantially  increase  the  authorization  and 
annual   appropriations   for   forest   highways. 

Approved  as  amended. 

Charles  A.  Eastman, 
President.  Kellogg,  Idaho,  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 


Whereas  public  lands  highways  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  principal  highway  systems  of 
the  United  States  and  are  of  particular  value 
for  recreational  travel  and  resource  utiliza- 
tion for  people  from  all  of  the  States;  and 

Whereas  the  $7  million  currently  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  1966  Is  far  short  of 
the  funds  needed  for  Improvements  through 
public  lands  at  a  level  conunensurate  with 
regular  A-B-C  and  interstate  appropriations; 
and 

Wheretis  construction  work  on  the  public 
lands  highway  system  has  for  many  years 
lagged  seriously  behind  urgent  needs:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  national  Congress  have  Indicated  an 
urgent  need  for  more  consideration  of  the 
beauty  and  scenic  value  of  national  road  and 
highway  systems;  and 

Whereas  public  lands  highways  pass 
through  the  most  naturally  beautiful  lands 
in  our  Nation :  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Soda  Springs  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  at  Its  reg- 
ular meeting  this  the  18th  day  of  November 
1965,  urgently  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Increase  the  public  lands 
highway  authorization  and  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1967  to  $30  million  and  main- 
tain that  level  of  appropriation  until  sub- 
stantial completion  of  these  highways  Is  at- 
tained: be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the 
Idaho  delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands 
Office,  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  Office  of  the  For- 
est Service  Engineer,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  Office  of  the  Idaho 
State  Highway  Commission,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Whereas  forest  highways  promote  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  on  the  national  forests 
and  provide  recreational  enjoyment  for  peo- 
ple from  all  the  States;  and 

Whereas  highway  construction  in  the 
United  States  has  been  accelerated  by  In- 
creased appropriation  for  Interstate  and 
public  lands  highway  funds:  and 

Whereas  forest  hlgh^  ays  are  Integral  links 
In  principal  highway  systems  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Congress  have  indicated 
an  urgent  need  for  more  consideration  of 
the  beauty  and  scenic  values  of  national 
road  and  highway  systems;  and 

Whereas  demands  of  additional  elements 
In  road  construction  in  the  form  of  scenic 
and  recreational  requirements  will  raise  the 
co^ts  of  construction;  and 

Whereas  in  Idaho  there  are  many  national 
forests  with  few  roods  and  many  road  im- 
provements to  l>e  made:  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  construction  of  for- 
est highway  sections  of  these  extremely  Im- 
portant routes  has  not  kept  pace  with  a  rate 
of  development  commensurate  with  other 
sections  of  the  highway  system:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  District  I  Association 
of  County  Commissioners  and  Clerks  now  in 
conference  assembled  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
this  18th  day  of  November  1965,  urgently 
requests  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  substantially  Increase  the  authorization 
and  annual  appropriations  for  forest  high- 
ways. 

Ralph  W.  Cope. 
Executive   Director  of  District   No.    1. 
Association    of    Commissioners   and 
Clerks. 


Chamber  or  Commerce. 
Wallace.Idaho,  December  20, 1965. 
Hon   Prank  Chttrch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ckttrch  :  The  Wallace  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  on  the  16th  day  of  Decem- 
ber  1965,  unanimously  passed  the  enclosed 
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rirsoiutlim  vhich  rt^quMita  tbkt  the  rnngrwHi 
substantially  lncr>>a«e  the  umuAl  appropria- 
tion .'or  forest  tilifhwayB, 

We  wui  appreciate  your  support  for  luch 
a  u  >n  In  the  next  seisslon  of  Congren.  Thank 
you 

Very  truly  yours. 

Waixacs  CRAifsn  or  Conmscs. 
By  D   L    Kbs.«    Secretary. 

Wherea*  forest  highways  promote  utiliza- 
tion of  reaoTtfoee  on  the  national  forests  and 
provide  recreational  enjoyment  for  people 
from  all  tHe  States:  snd 

w>ierea«  hlzhwiv  construction  In  the 
United  States  hA«  t>een  aoceleratad  by  In- 
TeuBMl  ipproprution  tar  Interstate  and  pub- 
lic lands  hitfhwdv  funds;  and 

Wnerescs  rores:  tilghwa3r»  are  Integral  links 
in  pruicipai  .-iii^hway  systems  of  the  United 
ytates.  and 

Whereaa  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  tne  .National  Congress  have  indicated 
a  a  urgent  ne*d  for  more  consideration  of 
the  beauty  ana  scenic  values  of  national 
road  and  highway  systems;  and 

Whereas  demands  of  additional  elements 
lu  road  construction  in  the  form  of  scenic 
and  recreational  requirements  will  raise  the 
corts  of  construction;  and 

Whereas  In  Idaho  there  are  many  national 
forests  with  few  roads  and  many  road  Im- 
provements to  be  made:  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  construction  of  Forest 
Highway  sections  of  these  extremely  impor- 
tant routes  tias  not  kept  pace  with  a  rate 
of  development  commensurate  with  other 
secUons  of  the  highway  system:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Rfaolited,  That  tha  Wallace  Chamber  of 
Commerce  now  In  meeting  at  Wallace.  Idaho, 
this  —  day  of  December  1968,  urgently 
requests  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes 
to  substantially  Increase  the  authorization 
and  annual  appropriations  for  forest  high- 
ways. 


Wallace  Chamber  of  Cotnmeroe. 

SoxTTHKaN  Idaho  FoaasTST  AsaociAnoN, 

BoUe.  idoAo,  December  13. 1985. 
Hon  Pkank  CjToacH. 
U.S  Senator. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D%AM  SKWAToa:  The  Southern  Idaho  For- 
estry Association  at  their  meeting  held  In 
Boise.  Idaho,  on  November  19.  1966,  passed 
the  attached  resolutions,  reaffirmed  the  res- 
olution of  November  1964  of  which  a  copy 
is  also  attached  and  instructed  the  secre- 
tary to  forward  these  to  the  Idaho  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  Involved  in  these  problems 
seeking  their  support. 

The  association  asks  for  your  support  and 
help  In  tbe  effort  to  get  more  funds  made 
available  to  these  areas  of  need  and  which 
can  be  so  beneficial  to  the  econcmiy  of  the 
State  of  Idaho. 
Sincerely, 

SooTHBtK  Idaho  FoassrmT  AosocisTTOir. 

RosniT  D    HATsa.  Secretary. 

r^rsOLUnOlf    OF   TH«    SOUTHHIN    IDARO   FOXXS- 

TST  Association 

Resolution  presented  and  approved  at  the 

ir.hined    meeting    of    the    Southern    Idaho 

F   r-st.'v   Aaoclatlon    and    the    North   Idaho 

F-irestfT  .Association:   and  other  natural  re- 

<     .-  f     :sers   held    at   Shore   Lodge,   McCall, 

n.   November   16  and    17,   1964.) 

■V  ..r"  i,-    1   transportation  system  Is  a  cat- 

ir.a  managemant:  and 
Afierea*  tne  lack  of  an  adequate  trans- 
porUUon  system  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
full  multiple  use  management  in  Idaho:  and 
Whereas  It  will  take  100  year*  to  complete 
an  adequate  transportauon  system  in  Idaho 
at  the  present  rate  of  construction:  Mow, 
tberelore.  b«  it 


Aesoftietf.  That  tbe  Kortb  Idaho  1^3re^^fy 
Association  and  the  Southern  Idaho  Forestry 
Association  be  on  record  to  urge  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  all  reasonable  and  prudent 
measures  to  remedy  the  deficiency;  and.  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  members  of  our  congressional  and 
delegation  and  inteorested  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

RxsoLtmoN  or  thz  Sotttuxxn  Idaso 
FoKxsTXT  Association 

Whereas  forest  highways  promote  utlllaa- 
tlon  of  reeouroes  on  the  national  forests  and 
provide  recreational  enjoyment  for  people 
from  all  the  States;  and 

Whereas  highway  construction  in  the 
United  States  has  been  accelerated  by  In- 
creased appropriations  for  Interstate  and 
ABC  funds;  and 

Whereas  forest  highways  are  Integral  links 
In  principal  highway  systems  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Congress  have  indicated  an 
urgent  need  for  more  consideration  of  the 
beauty  and  scenic  values  of  national  road 
and  highway  systems;  and 

Whereas  demands  of  additional  elements 
In  road  construction  In  the  form  of  scenic 
and  recreational  requirements  will  raise  the 
costs  of  construction;  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  construction  of  forest 
highway  sections  of  these  extremely  Impor- 
tant routes  has  not  kept  pace  with  a  rate  of 
development  commensurate  with  other  sec- 
tions at  the  route;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Southern  Idaho  For- 
estry Association  In  conference  assembled  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  November  19,  1965,  urgently 
requesU  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Increase  the  authorization  and  annual  appro- 
priations for  forest  highways  from  the  pres- 
ent level  of  $33  milliOQ  to  the  amount  of  $85 
billion,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1967. 

No«TH  Idaho  PoBBsrmT  Absocation, 
LeiDiston.  Idaho,  December  14,  IMS. 
Hon.  FkAiTK  drcacH, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAs  Sekatob  CHtnicH :  At  our  recent  meet- 
ing In  Moscow,  our  association  reaffirmed  two 
resolutions  previously  acted  upon  by  this 
group. 

The  first  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  implement  the  second 
stage  of  the  planned  research  facilities  at 
the  Moscow  Forestry  Science  Laboratory. 

The  resolution  acted  on  at  the  Joint  North 
Idaho  and  Southern  Idaho  Forestry  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  McCall  In  November  1964, 
urges  action  be  taken  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  transportation  system  to  develop 
full  multiple-use  management  of  lands  in 
Idaho. 

We  know  you  are  fully  aware  of  and  sym- 
pathetic toward  these  projects  and  trust  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  them  will  be  successful 
in  procuring  adequate  appropriations  from 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Copies  of  the  resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

OEoaox  W.  Beassmokx, 

Secretary. 

Mr  Burton  Schmidt  of  the  North  Idaho 
Forestry  Association  presented  the  following 
resolution : 

"Pasaed  November  17.  1964.  at  Joint  meet- 
ing. North  Idaho  and  Southern  Idaho  Foree- 
try  Associations  at  McCall.  Idaho.  Discussed 
and  reaffirmed  on  November  12.  196A.  at  North 
Idaho  Forestry  Association  meeting  at  Mos- 
cow. Idaho. 

"Whereas,  a  tranaportation  system  is  a 
catalyst  to  land  management,  and 


"Whereas,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portauon system  Is  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
full  multiple-use  management  In  Idaho,  and 

"Whereas,  it  wlU  take  100  years  to  com- 
plete an  adequate  tranqx>rtation  system  in 
Idaho  at  the  present  rate  of  ccmstructlon; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  North  Idaho  Forestry 
Association  and  the  Southern  Idaho  PVffeatiy 
Association  be  on  record  to  urge  the  to- 
mediate  adoption  of  all  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent measures  to  remedy  the  deficiency." 

Mr.  Oeorge  Raucb  moved  for  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Max 
Stoddard    and   approved   unanimously. 

KOOTSNAI  CotTNTT, 

CoKtra  D'Auofa,  Idaho, 

November  29,  1995. 
Senator  Fkanx  Chttbch, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sn:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
Uon  that  was  passed  at  our  November  18 
meeting  of  District  No.  1  AssoclaUon  of 
County  Commisslonera  &  Clerks,  which 
consists  of  the  five  northern  Idaho  counties. 
It  is  hoped  that  you  will  give  this  resolu- 
tion your  full  support  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rau'h  W.  Cora, 
Executive  Director.  Dittrict  No.  1. 

Resoltttion 

Whereas  forest  highways  promote  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  on  the  national  forests  and 
provide  recreational  enjoyment  for  people 
from  all  the  States;  and 

Whereas  highway  construction  In  the 
United  States  has  been  accelerated  by  in- 
creased appropriation  for  Interstate  and  pub- 
lic lands  highway  funds;  and 

Whereas  forest  highways  are  Integral  links 
In  principal  highway  systems  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  National  Congress  have  Indicated 
an  urgent  need  for  more  consideration  of  the 
beauty  and  scenic  values  of  national  road 
and  highway  systems;  and 

Whereas  demands  of  additional  elements 
In  road  construction  in  the  form  of  scenic 
and  recreational  requirements  will  raise  the 
costs  of  construction;  and 

Whereas  In  Idaho  there  are  many  national 
forests  with  few  roads  and  many  road  im- 
provements to  be  made;  and 

Whereas  the  rate  of  construction  of  forest 
highway  sections  of  these  extremely  impor- 
tant routes  has  not  kept  pace  with  a  rate  of 
development  commensurate  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  highway  system:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  District  No.  1  Associa- 
tion of  County  Commissioners  Sc  Clerks  now 
In  conference  assembled  at  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  this  18th  day  of  November  1965. 
urgently  requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  substantially  increase  the  author- 
ization and  annual  appropriations  for  forest 
highways. 

RAL,rH  W.  Corx, 
Executive   Director  of  District   No.  1, 
Association     of     Commisaioners     & 
Clerkt. 


SOCIAL  INJUSTICE  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, early  In  Jiine  of  last  year  the  civil- 
ian government  of  South  Vietnam  was 
overthrown  by  10  generals.  After  the 
military  overthrew  the  civilian  author- 
ity, the  generals  then  selected  Ky,  the 
flamboyant  and  brash  air  marshal,  so- 
called,  of  the  air  force  of  South  Vietnam, 
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Bs  prime  minister  of  that  unhappy  tmd 
violently  civil  war-torn  country. 

Prom  September  28  imtU  October  19 
I  was  in  southeast  Asia.  I  was  at  every 
air  base  in  South  Vietnam.  I  was  in 
Saigon  briefly,  and  I  had  a  conference 
with  Ky  on  a  Wednesday  morning. 

That  conference  only  lasted  about  40 
minutes  said,  of  course.  In  that  short 
period  of  time  I  was  not  able  to  form  a 
definite  judgment  of  him.  He  may  be 
a  very  gallant  aviator,  but  as  the  ruler 
of  a  nation,  he  struck  me  at  the  time,  in 
talking  with  him,  as  a  brash  and  a  flam- 
boyant young  man. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  I  met 
with  him  in  the  middle  of  the  week — on 
a  Wednesday.    He  said : 

Yesterday  we  arrested  a  man  for  black 
marketing.  He  was  a  wealthy  man  in  Saigon, 
and   a   friend   of  mine. 

Wanting  to  show  how  honest  he  was, 
Kysald: 

He  was  arrested  yesterday  and  on  Thurs- 
day he  is  going  to  be  tried,  and  on  Tuesday 
of  next  week,  he  Is  going  to  be  executed. 

Here  is  a  Prime  Minister  who  had 
fixed  the  execution  date  well  before  he 
had  held  the  so-called  trial. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
yesterday  there  appeared  a  picture  of 
a  Chinese  merchant,  slumping  away  from 
the  post,  after  being  executed  by  a  firing 
squad  in  Saigon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  page  there  appears  a  picture 
of  E>ang  Cao  Sach,  a  convicted  South 
Vietnamese  embezzler,  who  has  also  re- 
ceived a  death  sentence. 

Here  is  a  man,  Ky,  who  received  some 
prestige  by  being  met  by  our  President 
in  Honolulu,  and  being  permitted  to 
drink  coffee  with  our  President.  He 
talks  about  democracy,  but  he  evidently 
has  no  knowledge,  not  even  superflcial, 
of  what  democracy  is.  Here  we  can  see 
that  we  have  a  despot  on  our  hands. 

He  has  been  In  office  for  9  months  and 
he  is  quoted  as  having  said  he  Intends 
to  eradicate  social  Injustice  among  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  What  has  he 
been  doing  all  this  time  other  than 
strutting  around  In  Saigon?  Social  in- 
justice In  any  country  is  not  accom- 
plished by  drumhead  courts  martial,  by 
mock  trials,  with  firing  squads,  or  under 
a  Prime  Minister  who  on  a  Wednesday 
has  already  determined  that  on  the  next 
Tuesday  he  Is  going  to  execute  a  man 
accused  of  black  marketing  who  is  to  be 
tried  on  Thursday. 

The  American  people  must  have  a 
feeling  of  sorrow  «md  also  of  outrage  in 
reading  of  these  executions.  The  Cleve- 
land Press,  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  this  Nation,  on  March  9  had  a  fine 
editorial  under  the  caption,  "DespoUsm 
in  Saigon."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
wiat  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Despotism    in    Saigon 

At  Honolulu,  Premier  Ky  of  South  Viet- 
nam put  out  a  communique  stating  his  in- 
tention to  eradicate  social  injustice  among 
his  people.  "We  must  build  a  democracy," 
he  said.  Ky  also  declared  that  he  Is  no  war- 
lord nor  an  Asian  despot. 

He'U  have  trouble  convincing  Americans 
of  all  this  piety  If  he  goes  ahead  with  the 
firing  squad  execution  of  Ta  Vinh,  a  Saigon 
Chinese.  Vlnh  was  convicted  of  black  mar- 
keting, profiteering,  and  hoarding.  He  was 
tried  in  a  brandnew  court  and  three  mili- 
tary officers  served  as  judges.  Ky  himself 
opened  the  court  session. 

In  an  Inflation-ravaged  country  like  South 
Vietnam,  profiteering  is  doubtless  a  very 
serious  crime.  If  he  is  Illegally  contributing 
to  this,  Ta  Vlnh   deserves  punishment. 

But  the  death  penalty  is  surely  excessive. 
Social  Justice  is  not  accompanied  by  drum- 
head coxirte  nor  democracy  by  firing  squads. 
Nor  Is  equality  advanced  by  anti-Chinese 
prejudice. 

Premier  Ky's  regime  rests  In  good  measure 
on  U.S.  public  opinion  and  this  harsh 
sentence   is  not  going  to  help  his  cause. 


TWENTY-THIRD  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
COMMUNIST  PARTY— AN  OP- 
PORTUNITY TO  EXTEND  RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGR  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
frc«n  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  the  23d  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  will  open  its  sessions  in 
Moscow. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  because 
of  the  pending  8-day  Passover  holi- 
day as  it  will  be  observed  by  the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union  next  month.  Since 
1957,  they  have  been  restricted  in  their 
ability  to  obtain  unleavened  bread,  the 
matzoh,  necessary  for  observance  of  the 
Passover  by  members  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

There  has  been  some  little  easing  of  the 
restraints  this  year  but  the  obstacles  to 
obtaining  matzoh  still  continue.  Only 
in  the  synagogue  in  certain  communities 
may  this  unleavened  bread  be  baked,  and 
even  there  Jews  must  register  their  names 
with  the  authorities,  a  procedure  de- 
signed to  intimidate  all  but  the  coura- 
geous few. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  considerable  easing  of  the 
controls  imposed  upon  minority  groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Among  the  benefici- 
aries have  been  the  Poles,  the  Kalmyks, 
and  the  Volga  Germans.  The  post- 
Stalin  era  has  been  full  of  guarantees  of 
hberation  for  the  Soviet  people,  but  the 
Jewish  people,  representing  1.1  percent 
of  that  nation's  population,  are  still 
denied  rights  guaranteed  to  them  under 
the  Soviet  Constitution  and  by  Soviet  law. 
They  suffer  deprivations  not  imposed  on 
other  religious  or  so-called  national 
groups  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  23d  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  being  opened  in  Moscow  on  March 
29  is  a  Isuidmark  meeting,  it  marks  the 
10th  armlversary  of  the  historic  denun- 
ciation of  the  late  Josef  Stalin  by 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  and  the  opening  of 


an  era  of  Increased  liberties  for  the  Soviet 
people. 

The  convening  of  the  23d  Communist 
Party  Congress,  attended  by  delegates 
from  every  comer  of  the  world,  offers  the 
Soviets  an  opportunity  to  redeem  their 
oft-repeated  pledges  of  freedom  from 
discrimination  for  their  own  minorities, 
pledges  put  into  the  law  of  the  U.8.SJI. 

I  hope  that  the  U5.SJI.  will  extend  to 
its  4  million  Jewish  citizens  the  religious 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  Soviet  law 
and  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain 
without  restriction  or  intimidation  the 
matzoh  necessary  for  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Passover  festival,  a  hoUday 
commemoraUve  of  the  liberaUon  of  the 
ancient  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
In  this  hope,  I  feel  that  I  am  joined  by 
men  of  conscience  throughout  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  2499,  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act.  The  problem  in- 
volved is  so  fundamental  and  simple 
that  I  shall  refer  to  it  In  the  limitations 
of  the  morning  hour. 

A  small  business  needs  operating  capi- 
tal. The  Small  Business  Administration 
is  out  of  funds  and  cannot  provide  them. 
The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  reported  a  bill  which  we  think 
provides  a  practical  way  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  cui*-ent  boom,  like 
all  others,  is  moving  Into  a  period  of 
credit  squeeze.  Many  small  businesses 
carmot  get  money  from  their  banks  be- 
cause of  this  credit  squeeze.  In  addition, 
the  Government  funds  are  being  squeezed 
by  the  $10  to  $12  bUlion  extra  which  Is 
required  for  Vietnam,  and  that  condition 
may  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

Through  the  unwise  commingled  use 
of  SBA  disaster  and  business  loan  funds, 
the  money  for  SBA  business  loans  has 
been  exhausted.  Ordinarily,  I  would  not 
endorse  anything  that  had  any  resem- 
blance to  back-door  financing.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  dealing  with  a  real 
emergency  for  small  business.  I  have 
often  said  that  If  you  bankrupt  the  farm- 
ers, you  are  looking  at  the  beginning  of 
a  national  depression.  By  the  same 
token,  if  small  business  is  bankrupted, 
we  shall  be  looking  at  the  beginning  of 
real  trouble  for  big  business. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  acted  wisely  and  pru- 
dently when  it  reported  with  my  support 
and  approval  8.  2499,  which  would  per- 
mit SBA  to  market  obligations  now  In  its 
portfolio,  with  guarantees  either  by  SBA 
or  by  SBA  and  FNMA.  I  xmderstand 
that  the  appropriations  committees  will 
review  these  transactions  In  the  course 
of  considering  expenditures  by  the  SBA 
and,  of  course,  the  amounts  outstanding 
would  have  to  be  within  the  ceilings  Im- 
posed imder  the  Small  Business  Act.  In 
view  of  the  Importance  of  the  matter, 
and  in  view  of  this  measure  of  Federal 
control,  I  support  S.  2499  and  urge  that 
the  Senate  approve  it. 
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Mr   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President.  wUl 

the  Seivaujr  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dls- 
tlniiia.shed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Bankinsf  and  Currency  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I  feel  certain  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  know  that  there 
is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  haa  a 
sharper  eye  for  waste,  for  extravagance, 
or  for  loose  fiscal  policy  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Vtrglnla.  Over  many 
years.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate,  he  has  been  a  bulwark 
of  sound  and  thoughtful  financing.  He 
is  one  to  whom  all  of  us  have  looked  for 
advice  In  matters  of  this  kind. 

It  !s  mo.  t  significant  that  the  distln- 
L'ushed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  clearly  and  elo- 
quently supports  this  bill.  I  know  it  Is 
a  controvert  measure,  but  the  Senator 
from  Virglnk  has  stated  the  case  as  well 
as  It  could  be  stated  in  his  concise  re- 
marks to  the  effect  that  small  business  is 
In  trouble  That  Is  a  practical  fact;  we 
have  to  recognize  the  trouble.  If  we  do 
not  provide  some  kind  of  modest  assist- 
ance thac  the  Small  Business  Act  pro- 
vides. aj;d  which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mir.LstraUon  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide sUice  October,  the  toll  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  of  very  great  difficulties  by 
small  bu-sinesa  wUl  be  much  larger  than 
It  should  b*- 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
high  compllmenc.  I  have  Just  con- 
ferred with  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
a  larsie  corporation.  He  told  me  that 
•hey  were  so  urgently  in  need  of  funds 
that  they  were  floating  a  $350  million 
bond  issue 

Sinai]  business  cannot  float  bond 
l.ssues  It  does  not  have  that  kind  of 
credit  It  takes  big  businesses,  having 
as.sured  earran?  capacity  and  connec- 
tions with  bi«  bar.ks,  to  do  that. 

Congress  •='stabiished  an  agency  and 
promised  small  bu.slnesses  that  It  would 
help  them  That  agency  has  done  good 
*'ork  It  has  rendered  much  help.  But 
It  was  never  more  needed  than  it  is 
right  now  Yet  It  Is  out  of  funds.  We 
cannot  hope  to  get  money.  In  my  opinion. 
by  Increasing  the  President's  budget! 
That  was  not  contemplated. 

So  are  we  going  to  say  to  small  busl- 
nes-s,  'We  will  not  help  you"?  Or  shall 
we  withhold  a  little  of  our  reluctance  to 
what  may  appear  to  be  something  like 
backd.Tor  f^na.Mclng— there  will  still  be  a 
celling,  in  view  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations — and 
let  .small  business  market  bonds — Gov- 
ernment bond.<i— and  use  the  funds  as 
revolving  fund.s  ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia 


LtT  3    .^OREE    TO   DE   GAULLE'S 
DEMAND    NOW 

Mr  VOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  ijltimatum  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulie  demanding  that  we  either 
place  our  .servicemen  and  military  in- 
stallations in  France  under  French  mili- 
tary command  or  withdraw  them  should 
compel  us  U-)  reconsider  and  reevaluate 
without  delay  our  entire  commitment  to 


Western  Europe.  Unwittingly,  the 
French  President  may  have  performed 
a  great  service  to  us. 

It  is  iu>w  21  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  U  and  the  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe  have  continued  to  evade  the 
responsibility  for  their  own  defense.  As 
a  result  of  iheir  failure  and  because  of 
the  urgent  requests  In  the  past  by  our 
European  allies,  we  have  maintained 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  units  in  great 
strength  in  West  Germany.  France, 
Spain,  and  England. 

It  is  astonlsliing  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  present  total  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  Western  Europe  exceeds  345.000.  We 
have  nearly  650.000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependent  wives  and 
children  living  in  Western  Europe  help- 
ing to  fatten  the  economy  of  West  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  and  England  and 
helping  produce  unparalleled  prosperity 
there. 

These  countries  are  considered  our  al- 
lies and  friends  but  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  not  one  of  them  has  sent  a 
single  combat  soldier  to  aid  us  in  South 
Vietnam.  To  the  contrary,  there  is  am- 
ple evidence  that  many  of  our  so-called 
allies  are  trading  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  providing  thena  directly  or 
Indirectly  with  war  materiel. 

Mr.  President,  our  deflcits-of-pay- 
ments  problem  Is  not  due  primarily  to 
American  tourists  traveling  abroad. 
One  of  the  biggest  factors  in  our  chronic 
outflow  of  gold  problem  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  maintaining  643.000  men  and 
their  dependents  in  Western  Europe. 
The  cost  of  doing  so  plus  the  amounts 
of  moneys  spent  by  service  families  com- 
pelled to  rent  houses  and  apartments 
of  German  and  French  landlords  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  has  helped  to  reduce  our 
gold  reserves. 

Mr.  President.  In  that  regard,  the 
American  public  has  not  been  fully  in- 
formed regarding  our  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  with  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment. Despite  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many started  two  world  wars  which 
devastated  Eiu^pe  and  caused  the  death 
of  millions  of  men.  women,  and  children, 
we  have  been  enriching  the  German 
economy  throughout  all  of  the  21  j-ears 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  '  Our 
Government  has  catered  to  West  Ger- 
man Government  officials.  One  would 
think  they  had  won  the  war. 

With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
soldiers  stationed  on  a  permanent  basis 
in  West  Germany  together  with  a  like 
number  of  dependents,  our  spending  has 
enriched  the  German  economy.  West 
Germany  Is  now  the  wealthiest  nation  In 
Western  Ehirope. 

In  our  agreement  with  West  German 
officials.  German  nationals  even  have  the 
privilege,  in  mariy  instances,  of  making 
purchases  at  the  U.S.  commissaries  and 
PX's,  so  called.  At  this  time  German 
wives  of  American  servicemen  not  only 
enjoy  the  privilege  for  themselves,  but 
this  Includes  all  of  their  German  rela- 
tives. 

One  factor  that  Is  very  Irksome  to 
American  GI's  L»  that  no  dependent  wife 
of  any  American  officer,  noncommis- 
sioned officer,  or  soldier  or  airman,  may 
be  employed  in  a  US.  commissary  or 


PX.    Such  employment  la  reserved  en- 
tirely for  German  women. 

How  can  this  atrocious  provision  be 
defended  by  anyone?  The  facts  are  that 
our  commissaries  and  PX's  are  filled  with 
merchandise  provided  aixl  transjMrted  to 
West  Germany  by  American  taxpayers' 
money. 

Americans  generally  do  not  know  it, 
but  our  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  also 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  disagree- 
ment between  German  nationals  and 
Americans,  the  German  Interpretation 
of  the  dispute  Is  to  be  followed. 

The  procedures  practiced  In  West  Ger- 
many to  the  prejudice  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen and  brought  about  and  counte- 
nanced by  agreements  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials of  our  Govenunent  with  West 
German  leaders  give  an  American  a  feel- 
ing of  shame. 

In  the  years  following  World  Wtw  n 
there  was  a  real  threat  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion In  Western  Europe  and  the  nations 
of  that  area,  ravished  by  World  War  n, 
required  the  presence  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  deter  the  Russians. 

Today.  Operation  Airlift,  whereby  a 
combat  division  may  be  airborne  from 
the  United  States  to  West  Germany  with 
all  its  armor  and  equipment  and  in  the 
field  ready  for  combat  in  much  less  than 
48  hours,  is  additional  proof  that  we 
should  withdraw  approximately  100.000 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  dependents  from  Western  Europe, 
and  that  we  should  do  this  without  delay 
and  despite  the  yelps  of  officials  of  those 
nations  which,  for  21  years  now.  have 
profiteered  by  our  presence  In  huge  num- 
bers In  Western  Europe.  Whatever  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces  are  sent  to  Western 
Europe  for  a  tour  of  duty  In  the  future 
should  be  sent  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  13  months  and  with  no  dependents. 

The  prosperous  nations  of  Western 
Europe  must  assume  a  greater  share  of 
the  burden  of  their  own  defense.  They 
must  provide  additional  soldiers  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  any  threatened 
Riisslan  aggression  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, seems  nonexistent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  allies 
have  refused  to  send  any  soldiers  to  aid 
us  In  Vietnam,  thousands  of  these  trained 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  should  be 
reassigned  to  Vietnam  and  other  areas 
of  the  world  where  they  are  really  needed. 

The  time  for  a  sensible  change  In  our 
overseas  policies  with  our  Armed  Forces 
is  long  past  due. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  CAUTIONS 
AGAINST  IMPULSIVE  ANTI-INFLA- 
TION ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
George  Shea  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
continues  his  highly  useful  warnings  that 
an  economic  downturn — rather  than  a 
bigger  boom  and  Inflation — may  be  in 
the  offing. 

Yesterday  In  his  front  page  column  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  Mr,  Shea  said 
that  much  of  the  expectation  of  boom 
and  inflation  Is  based  on  the  projections 
of  additional  business  Investments  in 
plant  and  equipment.  Mr.  Shea  argues 
that  these  expectations  based  on  past 
performance  are  likely  to  be  wrong  if  the 


economy  begins  to  level  off  or  turn  down. 
This  happened  In  1960  and  it  has  hap- 
pened before.  He  cites  1953-54  and 
1957-58  as  examples. 

Shea  argues  that  spending  on  plant 
and  equipment  tends  to  move  with  cor- 
porate profits  and  they  have  not  in- 
creased rapidly  in  recent  quarters  and 
profits  are  not  expected  to  go  up  if  at  all 
in  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  Shea  says  that  tight  credit 
may  affect  business  plans  more  than 
presently  sintlcipated.  And  I  might  add 
that  today's  news  that  Inventory  ac- 
cumulation has  slackened  since  the  start 
of  the  year  also  suggests  an  absence  of 
the  boarding  spirit  that  would  contrib- 
ute to  an  inflation  psychology. 

Then  too  there  Is  the  performance  of 
the  stock  msu-ket  which  continues  to  be 
anything  but  inflationary  with  its  cau- 
tious downwsuti  slide  over  the  past 
several  weeks. 

Altogether  this  adds  up  to  a  strong 
argument  for  the  administration's  cau- 
tious, moderate  approach  In  Its  fiscal 
policy. 

Yesterday  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  again  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  slam  on  the  brakes  too 
fast  and  precipitate  a  depression  by 
hasty  and  exce^ve  tax  action. 

There  is  a  strong  case  for  the  Secre- 
tary's position  in  Mr.  Shea's  column  of 
yesterday  as  well  as  in  other  develop- 
ments. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  entitled,  "Appraisal  of  Cur- 
rent Trends  in  Business  and  Finance,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

APPRAUAL    or    CT7RKXI«T    TrXUVB    in     BT7SIMKSS 
AND     PINANCX 

There  ia  a  wide  tendency  to  asBume  that 
because  the  newest  projections  (or  capital 
spending  show  a  big  gain  for  1966  the  boom 
In  general  business  Is  safe  tlirough  the  year. 
Unfortunately,  tilstory  sboWB  that  while 
heavy  capital  spending  does  of  course  con- 
tribute to  the  size  of  a  boom,  an  optimistic 
projection  for  such  spending  cannot  by  Itself 
prevent  a  general  business  recession  from 
stair  ting. 

The  latest  projections,  which  came  out  the 
latter  part  of  last  week,  forecast  for  all  in- 
dustries a  spending  increase  In  1066  or  16  per- 
cent over  1946,  to  »60  bllUon  or  more.  By 
quarters,  the  plans  schedule  •  steady  climb, 
from  an  annual  rate  of  $65  bllUon  In  last 
year's  fourth  quarter  to  »67  bllUon  In  the 
current  3  months,  to  $69  billion  yearly  In  the 
next  quarter  and  to  over  (Sa  billion  annuaUy 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

However.  In  the  past,  one  special  character- 
IsUc  of  these  estimates  has  jMroved  to  be  tliat 
they  can't  be  counted  on  if  general  business 
goes  Into  a  downturn.  A  typical  example  is 
what  happened  in  1960.  when  business  turned 
down  after  reacting  a  iilgh  tn  May. 

The  proJecUons  made  In  March  of  that 
year.  Just  2  months  before  business  hit  Its 
then  highest  level,  were  almost  as  favorable, 
relauvely.  as  those  Just  made.  Compared 
with  19&9's  total  spending  of  (32.B  bllUon 
the  projections  for  aU  of  1960  Indicated  a 
gain  of  some  13  percent.  Just  as  now.  fur- 
thermore, the  plans  scheduled  a  steady 
climb,  from  an  annual  rate  of  $33.6  billion 
1^  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959  to  a  rate  of  al- 
most $38  btUlon  In  the  second  haU  of  1960. 

However,  after  matching  the  projections 
reasonably  w«ll  in  the  first  htaf  of  1960  the 
actual   spending   Ogurtt  fell   sharply  below 
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the  forecasts  In  the  second  half.  Second - 
quarter  spending  was  at  the  rate  of  $36.3 
blUlon.  only  $600  million  less  than  forecast. 
But  the  third -quarter  and  fourth -quarter 
outlays  were  respectively  $35.9  billion  and 
$35.5  billion  yearly,  rates  some  $a  bllUon  less 
than  projected  In  March. 

The  projections  were  overoptlmlstlc  not 
only  tn  March,  before  the  general  recession 
started,  but  also  In  June,  the  month  after 
the  general  top  was  reached.  The  June  sur- 
vey foreshadowed  third-quarter  spending  at 
$37.5  billion  annuaUy.  only  a  bit  less  than 
the  second-half  rate  forecast  In  March.  The 
quarter's  actual  spending  rate  turned  out 
to  be  $1.6  billion  under  the  June  forecast. 

Not  only  are  the  projections  not  dependa- 
ble when  business  turns  down,  but  the  ac- 
tual spending  figures  seem  to  follow  or  at 
best  coincide  with  general  business  activity, 
rather  than  Influencing  general  business  or 
swinging  ahead  of  It.  In  I960  the  high  for 
spending  was  In  the  second  quarter,  which 
Included  the  month  of  the  general  business 
top.  May.  But  wtille  business  declined 
sharply  In  the  third  and  fourth  quarters, 
the  spending  figures  sUpped  gently,  from 
$36.3  bUUon  yearly  in  the  second  quarter  to 
$35.9  bUUon  and  $35.5  billion  In  the  next  two 
3-month  periods.  Then  they  dropped  sharply 
In  the  first  1961  quarter  to  $33.9  billion  a 
year,  easing  further  In  1961 's  second  quarter 
to  $33.5  billion,  although  by  that  time  gen- 
eral business  was  moving  up  strongly  from  Its 
February  low. 

Similar  sequences  can  be  found  In  the  re- 
cessions of  1953-54  and  1957-58.  The  high 
for  capital  spending  each  time  was  in  the 
same  quarter  as  the  monthly  high  for  gen- 
eral business,  but  the  drop  In  spending  in 
the  foUowlng  3 -month  period  was  very  mild. 
Only  after  general  business  had  been  falling 
for  6  months  or  more  did  capital  spending 
foUow  it  with  substantial  declines.  In  addi- 
tion, spending  in  thoee  recessions  continued 
to  decline  for  3  to  6  months  after  business 
lilt  Its  lows. 

Another  ctiaracterlsUc  of  spending  on 
plants  and  equipment  Is  that  It  seems  to 
move  with  corp>orate  profits.  From  1956 
to  1961  capital  spending  and  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  remained  quite  steady  although 
industrial  production  was  advancing  from 
100  percent  of  the  1957-59  average  to  110 
percent.  Corporate  profits  were  $27.2  bilUon 
after  taxes  in  1956.  fell  to  $32.3  bllUon  In 
1958.  and  were  back  up  to  $27.2  billion  In 
1961.  Capital  spending  was  $35.1  billion  In 
1956.  feU  to  $30.5  bUlion  in  1958.  and  re- 
covered to  $34.4  billion  In  1961.  Only  when 
profits  In  1962  began  advancing  strongly  did 
the  outlays  follow  suit. 

Today  the  profit  trend  seems  to  be  leveling 
off  again.  Corporate  net  after  taxes  grew 
from  imder  $33  billion  in  1963  to  more  than 
$37  blUlon  in  1964  and  to  $44.5  blUlon  last 
year.  But  the  last  substantial  quarterly 
jump  was  a  year  ago,  whan  the  figure  for  the 
first  1965  quarter  was  up  to  a  rate  of  $43.6 
billion  annually  from  a  $37.8  bUllon  rate  in 
the  preceding  3  monttts.  smce  then  the 
quarterly  figures  have  been  $44.1  bUilon. 
$44.5  billion  and  something  over  $45  bUlion 
for  the  final  1965  quarter.  For  the  current 
quarter  a  relatively  smaU  gain  Is  expected. 

Indeed,  gains  for  the  whole  year  are  likely 
to  be  smaller  than  those  of  1965.  The  latest 
Federal  budget  projections  put  corporate  pre- 
tax profits  in  1966  at  $80  bUllon.  an  increase 
of  only  $3.2  bUlion  from  the  fourth  1966 
quarter,  as  against  the  much  larger  gain  of 
$8.7  billion  for  all  of  1965  over  the  rate  In  tba 
fourth  1964  quarter. 

This  trend  Isn't  conducive  to  big  further 
Incrsaass  Ui  capital  spending.  Also  tending 
to  restrict  such  Increases  ia  the  shortage  of 
lendable  funds  which  Is  causing  interest  rates 
to  more  ahead  relentlessly.  LAst  Thuraday's 
boost  In  the  basic  bank  rate  on  business 
loans  to  6%   from  5  percent  la  frankly  in- 


tended to  Induoe  borrowers  to  ask  for  less 
money  or  to  postpone  their  borrowings. 
Those  that  want  to  borrow  anyhow  are  being 
encouraged  to  turn  to  the  bond  market,  and 
in  that  market  a  high  credit  electric  utility, 
Appalachian  Power,  has  just  had  to  promise 
to  pay  iJO  percent  on  a  new  issue.  Such 
rates  are  calculated  to  give  pause  to  any 
would  be  borrower. 

Tlius.  the  projections  of  stiarp  1966  gains 
In  capital  spending  cannot  be  counted  on 
unless  general  business  continues  to  ad- 
vance, and  further  advances  In  both  gen- 
eral business  and  capital  spending  are 
threatened  by  the  leveling  off  Indicated  in 
corporate  profits  and  by  the  paucity  of  avaU- 
able  credit. 

OEOmoK  Sbka. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  L.BJ.  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  ANDREW  BRIMMER  TO 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
column  In  last  nights  Washington  News. 
Whitney  Young  paid  tribute  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

As  I  said  then.  Mr.  Brimmer  appeared 
before  our  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  consideration.  President 
Jolinson  has  made  a  brilliant  appoint- 
ment. Dr.  Brimmer  has  all  the  educa- 
tional experience  qualifications  anyone 
could  ask.  He  has  demonstrated  great 
ability  in  positions  of  heavy  responsi- 
bility and  he  has  an  excellent  judicious 
temperament — an  ideal  temperament  for 
a  Federal  Reserve  Governor. 

But  Mr.  Young  puts  the  Brimmer  ap- 
pointment In  another  dimension.  As  a 
fine  representative  of  the  so-called  Negro 
revolution  himself,  Mr.  Young  is  well 
equipped  to  comment  on  the  significance 
the  Brimmer  appointment  has  in  this 
sense. 

Here  is  the  way  Yoimg  concludes  this 
analysis : 

Men  like  Andrew  Brimmer  are  as  lmi>ortant 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  civil  rights 
revolution  as  more  dramatic  incidents.  Our 
youth  must  have  prominent  men  with  whom 
they  can  identify  and  strive  to  emulate.  Our 
boxers,  ballplayers,  and  entertainers  have 
been  a  great  source  of  pride,  but  when  we 
see  a  Thurgood  Marshall  arguing  a  caae 
before  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  Robert  Weaver 
guiding  the  destinies  of  our  cities,  a  chord 
is  struck  In  the  heart  of  many  a  young  man 
or  young  woman  who  finds  new  meaning  in 
his  schoolwork  and  renewed  pride  in  his  race. 

Now  there  Is  Andrew  Brimmer  helping  to 
guide  the  banking  policy  of  this  great  Nation 
and  taking  his  place  of  power  In  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Whitney  "Young  entitled  "One 
Giant  Step"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows; 

Ont  Giant  Srrr 
(By  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.) 

Another  victory  in  the  so-called  Negro 
revolution  was  announced  recently  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  The  event  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  economist  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  a 
Negro,  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Naming  mild-mannered,  staccato-speak- 
ing, computer-brained  Professor  Brimmer  to 
a  position  on  the  board  of  a  staid  banking 
organisation  may  not  seem  dramatic.  It 
doesnt  rate  TV  coverage  Uka  tlu  slt-laa  and 
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demoiKtratlons,  but  It  Is.  like  thoa«  efforts,  a 
rr.ove  tha^  can  affect  the  very  marrow  oi 
Vmer'.can  .lie 

In  this  one  giant  step  Mr.  Brimmer  enters 
the  cop  circle  of  men  who  help  steer  the  ship 
of  state.  Along  with  such  movers  and  doers 
\s  Robert  C  Weaver  and  Thurgood  Marshall. 
Mr.  Brimmer  Is  In  a  poaltlon  to  affect  the 
destiny  of  each  and  every  American  and  mil- 
lions of  other  citizens  In  the  world. 

The  Board  is  the  group  of  seven  wise  men 
who  make  the  decisions  In  the  sphere  of 
finance  One  of  their  Jobs  Is  to  decide  how 
much  money  will  cost.  This  may  sound 
strange,  but  it  means  that  they  decide  the 
Daslc  rate  of  Interest  on  the  money  the 
Nation's  banks  must  use.  and  the  amount  of 
interest  they  can  F>ay  on  time  deposits. 

When  the  Fed.  (as  It  is  called)  twlches.  an 
■earthquake  shakes  banks  throughout  the 
Nation.  When  the  Fed  raises  the  rate  of  In- 
terest on  bank  money,  as  it  did  last  Decem- 
ber banks  all  across  the  land  move  up  a 
notch  the  amount  of  Interest  they  charge 
businessmen.  This  has  the  effect,  later  on.  of 
raising  the  cost  of  goods,  because  the  busi- 
nessmen pass  along  the  Increased  coet  of 
money  to  us  consumers. 

And  as  prices  go  up.  you  and  I  tend  to 
•hlnk  twice  before  we  spend  money  for  non- 
eaeentlala.  This  is  one  of  the  Utlngs  the 
Board  had  In  mind  when  It  boosted  the  rate. 
I:  Is  one  way  the  Fed  combats  Inflation:  by 
making  money  more  "expensive"  it  takes 
some  of  It  out  of  circulation,  thereby  damp- 
ening Inflationary  pressures. 

With  power  to  change  money  policy  in  the 
United  States,  the  Reserve  Board  is  extremely 
Important.  And  so  It  is  imperative  that  men 
of  sound  judgment  and  solid  experience  serve 
OD  this  panel.  Mr  Brimmer  Is,  as  President 
Johnson  scUd.  "a  man  of  wide  profeaalonai 
experience  and  great  personal  integrity,  a 
man  of  moderation  whose  brilliance  Is  com- 
bined with  a  sense  of  falrplay  that  I  believe 
•*U1  enable  him  to  serve  with  distinction." 

I  called  Mr  Brimmer's  appointment  an- 
other victory  in  the  Negro  revolution,  and  so 
It  la,  but  not  in  the  way  those  who  read  only 
headlines  are  likely  to  understand.  For  this 
U  one  of  those  quiet,  stralght-to-the-core 
▼Ictorlea  that  comes  only  when  a  combina- 
tion of  forces  and  opportunities  are  present. 
\ndrew  Brimmer  would  not  have  received 
this  appointment  if  be  had  not  been  mag- 
niflcently  qualified  in  every  respect. 

Men  like  Andrew  Brimmer  are  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  civil 
rights  revolution  as  more  dramatic  Incidents. 
Our  youth  must  have  prominent  men  with 
whom  they  can  identify  and  strive  to 
emulate  Our  boxers,  ballplayers,  and  en* 
•.«rtainer8  have  been  a  great  source  of  pride, 
but  when  we  see  a  Thurgood  Marshall  argu- 
ing a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  a 
Robert  Weaver  guiding  the  destines  of  our 
I  ties,  a  chord  Is  struck  In  the  heart  of  many 
.i  young  man  or  young  woman  who  finds  new 
n-.eanlng  In  his  schoolwork  and  renewed 
pride  in  his  race. 

Now  there  Is  Andrew  Brimmer  helping  to 
ifxude  the  banking  policy  of  this  great  Nation 
niid  taking  his  place  of  power  in  Washington. 


WH.^T  .\  SCHOOL  MILK  MEANS  TEST 
WOUIJD  MEAN  IN  ATLANTA,  OA. 

M:     PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  has  proposed 
ar.  80 -percent  cut  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
<r9.m  for  schoolchildren.  As  a  result, 
participation  In  the  program  would  be 
limited  to  school*  without  a  lunch  pro- 
gram AS  -Aeli  as  to  needy  children.  To 
be  eligible  to  receive  federally  supported 
mCk  the  needy  children  would  have  to 
pa.ss  a  means  teet. 


Twice  over  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
disciissed  the  forms  now  being  used  to 
qualify  needy  children  for  free  lunches 
under  the  School  Lunch  Act.  The  rea- 
son? These  forms  would  be  used  for  50 
percent  of  the  children  receiving  Federal 
assistance  under  the  School  Milk  Act  if 
the  proposed  changes  are  accepted  by 
Congress.  Children  In  schools  having  a 
lunch  program  could  not  receive  Federal 
support  for  mldmomlng  and  midafter- 
noon  milk  breaks  unless  their  parents 
filled  out  these  forms.  In  other  words, 
the  forms  are  the  first  step  in  applying  a 
means  test  to  children  who  want  to  re- 
ceive milk  in  school  with  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

Today  I  would  like  to  direct  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  form  used  in  At- 
lanta, Oa.  It  is  a  bit  more  complicated 
than  the  form  being  used  in  Kansas  City 
and  the  many  forms  being  used  In  Mis- 
souri's towns  and  villages,  which  situa- 
tion I  have  discussed  in  past  days.  The 
Atlanta  form  asks  where  the  mother  and 
father  work.  As  used  in  some  Atlanta 
schools,  the  form  also  asks.  "If  mother 
does  not  work,  why  not?"  The  form 
goes  on  to  Inquire.  "Who  cares  for  small 
children  while  mother  works?"  Other 
questions  are,  "Names  of  brothers  or  sis- 
ters working."  "Their  earnings  per 
week."  and  "How  many  rooms  does  fara- 
UyUveln?" 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  very  few 
low-income  families  would  be  willing  to 
give  this  type  of  Information.  Conse- 
quently the  number  of  children  who 
would  participate  in  the  proposed  school 
milk  program  for  the  needy  would  be 
very  small  indeed. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  forms  used 
In  the  Atlanta  schools  Is  the  statement 
"We  expect  good  behavior  and  good  at- 
tendance— no  tardies — from  ettch  child  " 
So,  In  effect,  by  glvirut  school  milk  only 
to  the  needy — children  who  pass  a  means 
test — the  Federal  Government  in  this 
case  would  condition  participation  in  the 
school  milk  program  in  Atlanta  on  com- 
portment and  good  health.  A  sickly 
child  with  a  bad  attendance  record,  or 
an  unruly  child  with  a  bad  behavior 
record  might  well  not  qualify. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  not  permit  harsh  means 
tests  to  determine  who  is  to  participate 
In  the  school  milk  program  and  who  is 
not. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  YEAR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  COL- 
LEGIATE SCHOOLS  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  golden  Jubilee  year  of  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness. The  hallmark  of  quality  in  any 
program  in  higher  education  is  evidenced 
by  full  accreditation.  In  the  field  of 
business  administration  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness performs  this  Important  function. 

This  association  Is  recognized  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  as 
the  official  accrediting  agency  for  busi- 
ness administration  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Today,  well  over  a  hundred 
schools  of  business  are  accredited  by  this 


association.  Organized  in  1916,  the  asso- 
ciation has  fostered  excellence  in  collegi- 
ate education  for  business  for  a  half 
century. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratulate 
this  association  for  Its  50  years  of  effort 
in  the  promotion  and  Improvement  of 
collegiate  education  for  biisiness  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
with  reference  to  this  golden  anniver- 
sary of  the  association  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Golden  Anniversabt  or  the  Amebican 

Association    or    Collcoiatx    Schools    or 

Business 

The  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  is  celebrating  its  60th 
year  of  service  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  excellence  in  higher  education  for  busi- 
ness. To  appropriately  mark  this  anniver- 
sary, the  week  of  March  20.  1966,  has  been 
designated  "Higher  Eklucatlon  for  Business 
Week" 

The  American  Association  of  C!olleglate 
Schools  of  Business  is  today  a  vital  organiza- 
tion recognized  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting  as  the  ofllclai  accrediting 
agency  In  higher  education  for  business  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  The 
association,  today  comprised  of  117  member 
universities  and  colleges,  began  in  1916  as  a 
dream  shared  by  3  prominent  educators. 
On  June  16.  1916.  E.  P.  Gay.  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
of  Harvard  Unlveraity;  L.  C.  Marshall,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and  A.  K. 
Swanson,  acting  dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce of  Northwestern  University,  invited 
representatives  from  various  universities  to 
attend  a  meeting  In  Chicago.  111.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  formajlon  of  an 
association  of  collegiate  schools  of  business. 
As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  at  which  17  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  were  present, 
the  association  was  formed  and  a  constitu- 
tion adopted.  The  constitution  declared  the 
"object  of  the  association  is  the  promotion 
and  improvement  of  higher  business  educa- 
tion tn  North  America." 

During  the  years  from  its  birth  to  World 
War  II,  the  association  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  curriculum  development  and  re- 
search. While  brief  statements  of  standards 
for  membership  were  published  from  time  to 
time,  the  association  did  not  accept  an  ac- 
crediting role  until  after  the  war.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  association  first 
adopted  the  proposition  that  its  function  was 
to  search  for  the  best  in  the  activities  of  lu 
members  while  encouraging  a  high  degree  of 
experimentation.  It  was  during  this  period 
also  that  the  concept  of  a  core  area  of  busi- 
ness and  economic  courses  was  developed. 
This  led  to  the  fostering  of  business  pro- 
grams which  gave  proper  balance  to  the  pro- 
fessional character  of  business  management 
and  to  the  values  of  an  excellent  general 
education  tn  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Throughout  the  war  period  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  the  association  undertook  a 
complete  review  of  the  total  resources  avail- 
able for  the  Improvement  of  business  educa- 
tion, and  a  serious  reevaluation  of  its  own 
functions  in  the  process.  In  this  review,  it 
became  immediately  obvious  that,  whether 
the  association  wished  it  or  not,  the  Increase 
In  memberstilp  was  causing  it  to  t>e  looked 
upon  more  and  more  as  an  accrediting  agen- 
cy. Of  particular  influence  was  the  vl^w  of 
the  public,  as  enactment  of  the  OI  bill  !«• 
to  the  listing  of  member  schools  in  many 
public  documents. 


Following  a  decision  to  accept  the  accredit- 
ing function,  the  association  initiated  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  standards.  In  order  to  ful- 
fill this  new  obligation  and  to  perform  thU 
function  effectively,  the  association  also  de- 
veloped accrediting  procedures  which  would 
avoid  the  problems  experienced  by  accredit- 
ing agencies  in  other  fields.  The  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting  recognized  the 
association  as  the  sole  accrediting  agency  tn 
the  field  of  business  in  1963.  and,  since  that 
time,  the  association  has  endeavored  to  serve 
both  members  and  nonmembers  through  ex- 
panded services  and  the  implementation  of 
quality  standards  for  accreditation. 

The  3rears  from  1963  to  the  golden  anni- 
versary year  of  1966  have  been  marked  by  the 
growth  and  development  of  AACSB  In  many 
respects.  These  include  the  Impact  of  growth 
in  membership,  tn  extended  Influence,  and  in 
expanded  services  to  education,  business,  and 
government.  As  AACSB  comes  to  the  close 
of  its  golden  anniversary  year,  its  members 
view  with  confidence  the  solid  foundation 
laid  for  the  continued  promotion  and  im- 
provement of  collegiate  education  for  busi- 
ness. There  is  always  unfinished  business 
in  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  qual- 
ity in  education.  In  keeping  with  the  heri- 
tage of  the  first  60  years.  AACSB  looks  for- 
ward to  the  challenge  of  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  best  word  which 
could  be  used  to  describe  the  good  citizen 
or  good  public  official  Is  the  word  "use- 
ful." I  think  that  all  of  us  hope  that 
when  our  days  are  ended  there  will  be 
those  who  will  look  at  our  lives  and  say 
that  we  were  "useful." 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
been  useful  to  his  fellow  man  and  to  his 
country  In  so  many  ways,  in  so  many 
situations,  on  so  many  subjects.  It  will 
be  said  one  day  that  he  was  a  man  who 
personified  usefulness. 

I  think,  however,  in  the  troublesome 
situation  Involving  Vietnam,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  Is  carrying  out  the  most 
Important,  most  needed,  most  useful  task 
of  his  life  to  date. 

As  a  student  of  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  how  in- 
variably, as  history  records,  a  man  always 
comes  forward  who  is  uniquely  fitted  for 
a  special  responsibility,  when  the  need 
is  greatest.  Vice  President  Humphrey 
Is  the  right  man  at  the  rli^t  time  and 
In  the  right  place  for  the  hard  but  neces- 
sary Job  of  explaining  to  our  own  people 
and  to  the  world  what  great  and  impor- 
tant principles  are  Involved  in  Vietnam. 
No  other  man  could  do  it  quite  so  well. 

He  is  uniquely  qualified  to  help  us  see 
that  the  courageous  and  difficult  role 
the  United  States  has  assumed  In  Viet- 
nam will  be  viewed  by  historians  one  day 
as  a  critical  and  decisive  point  In  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  that  the  United 
States  once  again  made  the  hard  but 
right  decision. 

Most  recently  the  Vice  President  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, representing  our  President  and  our 
country  on  his  mission  to  nine  Asian  and 
Pacific  nations.  On  March  1,  1966,  the 
Vice  President  reported  on  that  mission 
and  on  the  Vietnamese  situation  In  an 
excellent  address  to  the  NaUonal  Press 
Club.    The  cloelng  paragraph  of   that 


address  by  the  Vice  President  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let  me  close  by  making  this  prediction: 
10  or  20  years  hence,  historians  will  mark 
Vietnam  as  a  place  where  our  Katlon — and 
free  peoples — were  faced  with  a  challenge  by 
totalitarianism  •  •  •  and  where  they  met 
the  challenge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Vice  President's  entire 
address  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reicasks  or  Vice  President  Hxtbert  Hxtic- 
PHRTT,  National  Phess  Club.  Washington. 
DC,  Mabch  11,  1966 

As  you  know,  I  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  a  mission  on  behalf  of  the  President 
to  nine  Asian  and  Pacific  nations.  Today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  con- 
clusions about  what  is  happening  in  that 
part  of  the  world  and  about  our  policy  there. 

I  wiU  begin  with  words  from  Confucius: 
"If  a  man  take  no  thought  about  what  is 
distant,  be  wUl  find  sorrow  near  at  hand." 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  far  more  than 
Neville  Chamberlain's  "quarrel  In  a  remote 
country  among  people  of  whom  we  know 
nothing." 

It  Is  the  focus  of  a  broader  conflict  which 
Involves  the  whole  Asian  Continent.  It  also 
involves  basic  principles  of  International  con- 
duct. 

I  will  return  to  this  later. 

Why  are  we  In  South  Vietnam? 

We  are  In  South  Vietnam  to  repel  and  pre- 
vent the  success  of  aggression  against  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  that  country. 

We  are  there  to  help  assure  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  the  basic  right  to  decide  their 
own  futures,  freely  and  without  Intimida- 
tion. 

We  are  there  to  help  those  people  achieve 
a  better  standard  at  living  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

We  are  there  to  help  establish  the  principle 
that — tn  this  nuclear  age — aggression  cannot 
be  an  acceptable  means  either  of  settling  In- 
ternational disputes  or  of  realizing  national 
objectives. 

If  aggression  Is  permitted  to  go  unchecked, 
we  cannot  In  good  faith  hold  out  much  hope 
for  the  future  of  small  nations  or  of  world 
peace. 

This  Is  why  we  are  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  there  to  build  an  empire,  to  ex- 
ercise domination  over  that  part  of  the 
world,  to  establish  military  bases.  We  are 
not  there  to  Impose  a  government  or  way 
of  life  on  other  peoples. 

That  last  point  Is  worth  dwelling  on.  The 
National  Liberation  Front  claims  to  be  an 
authentic  nationalist  movement,  represent- 
ing the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

I  agree  with  only  one  part  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front's  contention:  That  it  Is 
a  front. 

There  was  a  time.  In  the  colonial  days, 
when  the  old  Vletmlnh  movement  contained 
authentic  nationalists.  (Many  of  them  are 
now.  I  might  add,  members  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.) 

Today  there  are  a  few  non-Communists 
In  figurehead  Vietcong  posts.  Tht  nominal 
leader  of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  for 
example,  is  not  known  as  a  Conimunist.  But 
most  of  the  Vietcong  soldiers — at  least  those 
defecting  or  captured — don't  even  know  his 
name.  <It  is  Nguyen  Huu  Tbo.)  But  they 
all  know  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

There  are  in  the  National  Uberatlon  Front 
leaders  of  allege  non -Communist  parties. 
But  they  are  parties  without  any  apparent 
membership. 


There  are  a  good  many  well-known  and 
recognized  iLatlonaUsts  In  South  Vietnam 
outside  the  present  government.  Quite  a 
few  of  them  opposed  the  late  President  Diem 
and  suffered  in  prison  for  their  opposition. 

To  this  day  not  one  of  these  people  has 
Identified  himself  with  the  National  Lll>era- 
tlon  Front.  Yet  tt  would  be  easy  for  any 
one  of  them  to  sUp  Into  Vietcong  territory 
and  do  so. 

None  has.  And  you  can  t>e  sure  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  would  tell  the  world 
If  any  one  erf  them  did. 

The  same  Is  true  of  religious  leaders, 
Buddhist  and  Catholic  alike,  of  trade  union 
officials,  of  student  leaders.  They  differ 
widely  among  themselves — ^the  Vietnamese 
are  an  articulate  and  argumentative  people. 
But  on  one  thing  at  least  they  are  agreed: 
They  don't  want  to  live  under  Communist 
rule. 

Twice  In  recent  months  the  National 
Liberation  Front  has  tried  to  demonstrate  its 
strength  by  caUing  a  general  strike.  This  is 
a  tactic  which  has  been  used  very  success- 
fully by  authentic  nationllst  movements 
elsewhere.  But  In  Vietnam  It  was  a  failure : 
No  popular  support. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  believe,  you 
do  not  have  to  have  overwhelming,  or  even 
majority,  support  to  wage  a  guerrilla  war.  A 
determined,  highly  dlsclpUned,  trained,  and 
well -organized  minority  can  do  that. 

Without  massive  American  aid  to  the 
Greek  Government  aftw  the  war,  Commu- 
nists would  have  taken  over  that  country. 
Tet  subsequent  elections  have  shown  them 
to  be  a  small  minority. 

Without  the  aid  of  British  and  Gurkha 
troops  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Commu- 
nists would  have  won  In  Malaya.  But  sub- 
sequent elections  have  shown  them  to  be 
an  even  smaller  minority  than  their  Greek 
comrades. 

Without  outside  aid  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
would  have  no  hope  of  self-determination. 
They  would  be  ruled  by  force  and  coercion, 
as  they  are  today  In  areas  under  Vietcong 
control. 

We  are  giving  aid:  military,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  aid. 

On  the  military  front,  the  Vietnamese, 
together  with  American  and  allied  troops, 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  past 
few  months. 

A  series  of  defeats  have  been  inflicted  on 
main  force  units  of  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers. 

Allied  forces  have  been  able  to  move  in  on 
Vietcong  stronghcMds  which  had  previously 
been  Immune  to  attack. 

We  have  been  able  to  open  up  stretches  of 
highway  and  railroad  which  the  Vietcong 
bad  long  controlled. 

Mobility  and  firepower  of  allied  forces  is 
Impressive.  Coordination  among  Allied 
forces  has  markedly  Improved. 

Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  casualtlss 
are  difficult  to  determine.  But  the  best 
available  flgxires  show  that  they  tkave  doubled 
over  1964  and  are  now  running  several  times 
current  allied  casualties. 

The  defection  rate  for  Vietcong  has  also 
Increased — partly  because  of  a  special  South 
Vietnamese  program  to  encourage  defection. 
Defectors  were  being  received  at  a  rate  oi 
about  a.OOO  per  month  whUe  I  was  In  Saigon. 

Defectors  report  shortages  of  food  and 
low  morale. 

They  report  that  the  accuracy  and  impact 
of  our  artUlery  and  bombing  have  been 
devastating. 

But  we  don't  have  to  rely  on  the  word  of 
defectors  alone. 

An  article  published  In  the  January  issue 
of  the  Vietcong  theoretical  Journal  and 
broadcast  over  Its  radio  complains  of  diffi- 
culty and  confusion  in  the  ranks. 

It  say*  that  Vietcong  agents,  having  or- 
ganized a  protest  movement  In  the  villages, 
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cotnetlmes  lo«e  control  of  It,  and  even  alloiw 
it  to  b«  transformed  Into  an  antl-Ck>nunu- 
nist  demonatratlon. 

It  warn*  that,  although  Ita  agitators  must 
use  all  sorts  of  people  partially  and  tempo- 
rarily In  carrying  out  the  struggle,  they 
must  wipe  out  the  Influence  of  reactionary 
elements  belonging  to  various  religious  orga- 
nisations and  beware  of  trade  union  leaders. 

A  number  of  articles  and  broadcasts  warn 
against  defeatism  and  pacifism  in  the  ranks. 

Oeneral  Olap  has  publicly  complained 
from  Hanoi  that  the  American  conamltment 
to  Vietnam  has  given  rise  to  an  extremely 
serloxis  situation. 

And  an  article  recently  published  In  Hanoi 
denounces    "a    small    number    of    comrades 

•  •  •  (who)  see  only  difHculties  and  not 
optKirtunltles  (and)  display  pessimism,  pM*- 
plexlty,  and  a  reluctance  to  protracted  re- 
sistance  •    •    *." 

Peiping.  In  more  general  terms,  has  ac- 
knowledged that  "In  some  lands,  revolution- 
ary struggles  have  temporarily  suffered  re- 
verses, and  In  others  the  political  situation 
has  taken  an  adverse  turn." 

It  blames  these  setbacks  on  "imperialists, 
colonialists,  and  neo-colonlallsts,  beaded  by 
the  United  States." 

We  have  been  subject  to  some  harsh  words 
by  Asian  Communists.  But,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said:  "We  can  live  with  anger 
in  word  as  long  as  it  is  matched  by  caution 
In  deed." 

Things  are  better  In  Vietnam,  militarily, 
thtu  even  a  few  months  ago.  Though  we 
must  be  prepared  for  military  setbacks  and 
disappointments  ahead.  I  believe  we  have 
reason  for  measured  encouragement. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  the  use  of  power 
In  the  face  of  determined  attack.  Tliere 
are  times  when  it  must  be  used. 

But  the  use  of  power,  necessary  as  It  is, 
can  be  counterproductive  without  accom- 
panying political  effort  and  the  credible 
promise  to  i>eople  of  a  better  life. 

The  peasants  of  Vietnam — and,  indeed,  of 
all  Asi&— are  rebelling  against  the  kind  of  life 
they  have  led  for  ages  past.  They  want  se- 
curity But  they  also  want  dignity  and  self- 
reepect.  Justice,  and  the  hope  of  something 
better  in  the  future. 

The  Communists — In  their  drive  for 
power — seek  to  use  and  subvert  the  hopes 
of  these  people.  If  they  succeed,  we  could 
win  many  battles  and  yet  lose  the  war. 

The  struggle  will  be  won  or  lost  in  rural 
areas. 

We  have  said  this  so  often  it  has  become 
i  cliche  But  it  must  now  be  proved  by 
programs   o(  action. 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying.  "Lots  of  noise 
on  the  stairs,  but  nobody  enters  the  room." 

Thwe  have  been,  as  I  am  fully  aware,  many 
promisee  made  to  the  peasants  over  many 
years — but  painfully  little  performance. 

The  hour  Is  late.  The  need  for  deeds  as 
wp".;  rts  w^r^iH  Is  urgent. 

TT-,4-  is  wT-.y  the  Vietnamese  Government. 
a;-n    .  ..'  support,  is  pressing  the  other  war 

*  vh  •  ;«  r — the  war  against  poverty,  hunger, 
(lisvase  and  ignorance.  This  Is  the  theme  of 
the  declaration  of  Honolulu — and  1  believe 
that  the  Honolulu  Declaration  could  be  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  our  policy  In 
Asia. 

They  are  beginning  In  earnest  the  strug- 
gle to  win  and  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  In  rural  South  Vietnam,  In  more 
than  3.000  villages  and  approximately  11,000 
hamlets — villages  and  hamlets  subject  to 
years  of  Vletcong  subversion  and  terror. 

This  Is  hard  and  dangerous  work.  In  1065 
alone.  354  of  the  people  engaged  In  it  were 
assassinated  and  something  like  600 
wounded. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  m'nlmize  the  prac- 
tical dilScultles  of  carrying  out  the  social 
revoluUon  to  which  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
la  now  com^mltted. 


Vietnam  has  exF>erlenced  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  almost  constant  warfare,  genera- 
tions of  colonial  domination,  and  a  millen- 
nium of  Mandarin  rule. 

History  has  endowed  It  with  no  full  and 
readymade  administrative  apparatus  to  xu- 
dertake  such  a  monumental  task.  It  will 
have  to  be  carefully  built.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  well-trained  and  educated  hlgh- 
and  middle-level  officials  to  form  the  nucleus 
for  this  effort. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  begin,  and  this 
the  present  Government  hcts  done.  Respon- 
sibility has  been  fixed,  a  spirited  attack  on 
inertia  and  corruption  has  begun.  There 
Is  determination  that  the  whole  chain  of  so- 
cial and  political  action  will  be  conceived 
and  administered  with  hard-headedneas  and 
efficiency — beginning  in  the  ministries  in 
Saigon  and  going  right  down  to  the  village 
and  hamlet  level  High  standards  of  per- 
formance have  been  set  and  are  expected. 
And  we  are  working  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  at  each  level  to  help 
see  that  the  product  matches  the  expecta- 
tion. 

South  Vietnamese  cadre  In  hamleits  and 
villages  will  be  doubled  to  more  than  46.000 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  Today,  they  are 
still  outnumbered  by  Vletcong  activists.  But 
the  gap  is  steadily  closing. 

Today  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment— late  In  the  day,  it  is  true — Is  trying 
to  meet  the  pressing  need^  of  the  country. 
Prime  Minister  Ky  was  candid  with  me  when 
he  said  "Oxir  social  revolution  Is  13  years 
late — but  not  too  late." 

Some  800,000  people  have  fled  to  govern- 
ment-controlled areas  In  South  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half.  Almost  300,000 
have  already  been  resettled.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  with  allied  help,  is 
working  to  house,  feed,  and  clothe  these 
refugees. 

In  the  countryside,  schools  and  hospitals 
are  being  built. 

In  Saigon,  a  new  constitution  is  being 
framed  and  the  Government  is  working 
toward  a  goal  of  national  elections  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

In  short,  a  forced-draft  effort  Is  being 
made  to  create  a  new  society  to  replace  the 
old.     It  deserves  and  requires  our  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  faces  staggering 
economic  problems — the  most  severe  of 
which  Is  the  problem  of  Inflation. 

Despite  today's  Inflation,  the  long-term 
economic  prospect  is  good.  There  is  new 
business  Investment  in  new  industries. 
South  Vietnamese  land  Is  rich  and  produc- 
tive. The  people  are  industrious,  ambitious, 
and  quick  to  leam  new  skills — and  they  are 
learning.  Communications,  port  facilities, 
and  transportation  are  being  expanded. 

But  full  economic  development  certainly 
will  not  take  place  until  an  environment  of 
violence  and  conflict  Is  replaced  by  one  of 
stability  and  peace. 

My  observations  of  Vietnam  are  not  the 
product  of  a  weekend  visit  to  Saigon. 

To  be  sure,  my  visit  there  was  informa- 
tive. It  gave  meaning  to  what  I  had  read 
and  to  the  deliberations  of  government  in 
which  I  participated. 

As  student,  professor.  Senator  and  Vice 
President.  I  have  been  Intellectually  and 
directly  Involved  In  matters  of  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy.  I  have  read  too 
many  books,  attended  too  many  hearings 
and  meetings,  and  participated  In  too  many 
dlscusaions  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  arrive  at  any  instant  solutions  to 
complex  problems  or  to  be  naively  optimistic 
about  a  troubled  world. 

Having  said  this.  I  have  reason  to  bring 
home  a  message  of  encouragement  about 
Vietnam. 

I  know  that  our  opponents  are  diligent 
and  determined.  They  are  well  organised, 
and  In  many  areas  have  a  long  headstart  on 
us. 


Thus  far  they  have  not  responded  to  our 
unconditional  offer  of  negotiation — an  offer 
which  still  stands — nor  have  they  responded 
to  the  good  offices  of  other  nations,  of  the 
ITnited  Nations,  of  the  Pope  and  other  re- 
ligious leaders  who  seek  to  bring  the  con- 
flict to  the  conference  table. 

And  they  have  not  responded,  I  am  sure, 
because  they  stUl  believe  that  time  is  on 
their  side — that  we  wlU  ultimately  tire  ana 
withdraw,  either  abandoning  South  Vietnam 
or  accepting  a  settlement  which  will  give 
the  Vletcong  an  open  road  on  one  of  lu 
three  publicly  declared  rou4ea  to  victory. 

The  first  two  routes — a  general  uprising 
and  the  famous  Mao-Glap  three-stage  guer- 
rilla war — have  been  stymied  by  resistance 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
her  allies. 

The  third  declared  route  to  power  is 
through  a  coalition  government. 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  in  Hanoi,  let 
me  make  It  once  more  clear:  We  will  neither 
tire  nor  withdraw. 

We  will  remain  in  Vietnam  until  genuine- 
ly free  elections  can  be  held. 

If  the  Vletcong,  in  those  elections,  gain 
honestly  a  voice  in  government,  so  be  It. 
But  prior  to  elections,  this  government  will 
not  be  a  party  to  any  settlement  which 
amounts  to  a  pre-election  victory  for  Com- 
munists which  cannot  be  won  at  the  ballot 
box. 

I,  for  one,  doubt  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  will  give  that  victory  to  the  Com- 
munists. No  Communist  government  has 
ever  come  to  power  through  free  election,  and 
I  doubt  that  one  ever  will. 

We  will  pursue,  with  patience  and  per- 
sistence, the  difficult  course  we  have  set  for 
ourselves — the  course  neither  of  withdrawal 
nor  of  massive  escalation,  but  of  measured 
use  of  strength  and  perseverance  In  defense 
both  of  ally  and  principle. 

As  the  President  has  said:  "•  •  •  the 
pledge  of  Honolulu  will  be  kept,  and  the 
pledge  of  Baltimore  stands  <^en — to  help 
the  men  of  Hanoi  when  they  have  the  wisdom 
to  l>e  ready." 

At  the  beginning  today  I  said  that  the  con- 
flict ,  In  Vietnam  was  the  f ocxis  of  a  wider 
struggle  taking  place  in  Asia. 

During  my  recent  mission  I  was  struck 
by  the  depth  of  feeling,  among  almost  all 
Asian  leaders,  that  Asian  communism  bad  di- 
rect design  on  their  national  Integrity  and 
independence. 

Almost  all  cited  examples  of  subversion, 
and  in  many  cases  direct  military  involve- 
ment by  Communist  troops,  within  their 
countries. 

And  none — without  any  exception — ques- 
tioned our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  There 
were  questions  about  aspects  of  our  policy 
there,  but  none  concerning  the  fact  of  our 
presence  there  and  our  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion. 

Among  the  leaders  with  whom  I  spoke. 
there  was  repeatedly  expressed  a  deep  con- 
cern as  to  whether  our  American  purpose, 
tenacity  and  will  were  strong  enough  to  per- 
severe In  southeast  Asia.  Public  debate  in 
America  was  sometimes  interpreted  as  a 
weakening  of  purpose.  I  emphasized  the 
firmness  of  our  resolve  but  also  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  rights  of  free  discussion  and  dis- 
sent. 

For  we  know  that  John  Stuart  Mill's  advice 
remains  valid:  "We  can  never  be  sure  that 
the  opinion  we  are  endeavoring  to  stifle  Is  a 
false  opinion:  and  if  we  were  sure,  stifling  U 
would  be  an  evil  still." 

Asian  communism  may  be  a  subject  for 
discussion  here.  In  Asia,  it  Is  a  clear  and 
present  danger. 

No  single  independent  nation  in  Asia  has 
the  strength  to  stand  alone  against  that 
danger. 

I  believe  that  the  time  may  come  when 
Asian  communism  may  lose  its  fervor,  when 
It  may  lose  some  of  its  neuroses,   when  It 
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may   realize   that   Its   objectives   cannot   be 
gained  by  aggression. 

But,  unUI  that  Ume,  I  believe  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  help  the  nations  at  south- 
east Asia  strengthen  themselves  for  the  lon^ 
road  ahead. 

I  also  said,  at  the  beginning  today,  that 
some  very  basic  principles  of  international 
conduct  were  under  test  in  Vietnam.  Some 
people  think  not. 

Of  them,  I  ask  this:  Were  we  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  under  any  conditions  short  of 
peace,  security,  and  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  South  Vietnamese  people, 
what  copclualons  would  be  drawn  in  the 
Independent  nations  of  Asia?  In  Western 
— -Suio^i^^ In  the  young,  struggling  countries 
of  Africa?  In  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
beset  by  subversion  and  unrest?  What  con- 
clusions would  be  drawn  lo  Hanot  and 
Pelplng? 

I  have  beard  it  said  that  our  vital  national 
Interests  are  not  Involved  in  South  Vietnam 
as  they  are  in  Europe. 

I  heard  it  said  30  years  ago  th->t  our  vital 
national  Interests  were  not  Involved  in 
Europe  as  they  were  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

This  time  we  canno*  afford  to  leam  the 
hard  way.  No  continent  on  this  earth  is 
any  longer  remote  from  any  other. 

And,  may  I  add,  the  principles  of  national 
Independence  and  self-deternUnatlon  should 
be  no  less  dear  to  us  in  Asia  than  they  are  in 
Europe. 

We  live  m  a  time  when  man  has  finally 
achieved  the  ultimate  in  technological  prog- 
ress. Man  today  possesses  the  means  to 
totally  destroy  himself. 

Yet  our  time  also  offers  man  the  possibility, 
for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  of  achiev- 
ing well-being  and  social  Justice  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  who  literally  live 
on  the  outside  of  civilization. 

Being  an  optimist,  I  have  some  faith  in  the 
ability  of  man  to  see  this  safely  through. 

And  I,  for  one.  believe  that  It  wUI  not  be 
seen  safely  through  if  those  who  seek  power 
by  brute  force  have  reason  to  believe  that 
brute  force  pays. 

Finally,  may  I  add  two  additional  observa- 
tions. 

First,  Asia  is  astir  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  need  for  Asian  initiatives  in  the  solution 
of  Asia's  problems.  Regional  development 
and  planning  are  increasingly  being  recog- 
nized as  necessary  for  political  and  economic 
progress.  The  power  of  nationalism  is  now 
tempered  by  a  growing  reallaatlon  of  the 
need  for  cooperation  among  nations.  Asians 
seek  to  preserve  their  national  identity.  They 
want  gradually  to  create  new  International 
structures.  But  they  want  to  pursue  such 
alms  themselves.  They  want  foreign  assist- 
ance when  necessary,  but  without  foreign 
domination. 

Second,  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
their  leaders,  need  to  know  more  about  Asia 
In  general  and  Conmiunlat  China  In  particu- 
lar, the  relatlonshipe  of  that  nation  with  her 
neighbors  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific;  the  na- 
ture of  Chinese  Communist  Ideology  and  be- 
havior; and  the  operational  apparatus  of 
Communist  parties  under  Pelplng  leadership 
or  Influence.  The  Intellectual  and  political 
resources  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
of  the  entire  free  world,  should  be  mobilized 
for  this  effort. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  ito 
hearings  on  China. 

We  have  not  set  ourselves  any  easy  tasks. 
But  the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  history  of  the  earth 
are  not,  cannot  be,  wUl  not  be  easy. 

Let  me  close  by  making  this  prediction: 
Ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  historians  wiU 
»w-k  Vietnam  as  a  place  where  our  Nation— 
and  free  peoples— were  faced  with  a  challenge 
by  the  totaUtarianlsm  and  where  they  met 
the  challenge. 
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THE  PATE  OP  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS 
CX5LLEOE  AND  THE  POWER  OP  THE 
RISING  ACADEMIC  ELTTOCRACY 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  Mr.  Earl 
J.   McGrath,   the   distinguished   former 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  now  aflU- 
iated  with  the  InsUtute  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation  of   Teachers   College.   Columbia 
University.     He  has  ready  for  publica- 
tion a  book  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
great  Interest  to  Senators,  as  well  as  the 
education  community. 

Chapter  3  of  the  book,  entitled  "The 
Pate  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  and  the 
Power  of  the  Rising  Academic  Ell- 
tocracy,"  is.  In  my  judgment,  particularly 
stimulating.  I  commend  Mr.  McGrath 
for  his  distinguished  service  to  educa- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  chapter  of  this  forthcoming  pub- 
lication be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Thb  FaT«  of  THK  LiBEBAI.  AXTS  COI.I.XCX  AND 
THE  POWEB  or  THE  RISING  ACADEMIC  ELI- 
TOCBACT 

From  the  beginning  of  time  all  societies 
have  had  dominant  classes  of  various  sorts. 
Although  there  have  been  notable  Individual 
exceptions,  through  most  of  recorded  history 
scholars  as  a  guild  have  usually  not  become 
intimately  Involved  in  the  resolution  of  pub- 
lic Issues  nor  In  the  determination  of  the 
course  of  social  movement.  To  be  sure,  the 
early  institutions  of  higher  learning  both 
here  and  abroad  trained  many  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  church  and  state.  Many  of  the 
leading  figxires  In  the  Massachtisetts  colony 
were  sons  of  Harvard.  But  the  professoriate 
Itself  has  through  the  ages  largely  remained 
within  the  academic  coaamunity.  Indeed, 
it  manifested  its  separateness  in  its  claim 
to  a  considerable  range  of  specific  legal  im- 
mutuaes  and  social  privileges.  Until  re- 
cently in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
although  colleges  and  universities  educated 
many  of  the  leaders  in  society,  they  did  not 
produce  a  don^ant  social  class.  In  fact, 
many  of  our  ^Hkens  considered  the  highly 
educated  not  especially  well  equipped  for 
positions  of  pubUc  leadership  and,  except 
within  a  portion  of  their  own  small  coterie, 
even  In  recent  decades  the  judgment  of 
academics  on  social  problems  has  been  ques- 
tioned. One  need  only  refer  to  the  small 
so-called  brain  trust  of  the  Roooevelt  ad- 
ministration to  document  this  point. 

Now.  however,  the  swelUng  company  of  the 
learned  and  the  producers  of  knowledge  is 
becoming  a  new  select  social  group,  com- 
prising not  only  the  graduates  but  more 
especially  the  members  of  the  academic  com- 
mtmity.  A  socially  powerful  class  of  exten- 
sively, although  not  necessarily  ideally  edu- 
cated technologists,  is  emerging  in  American 
society.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  an 
increasing  percentage  of  our  people  over  25 
years  of  age  hold  academic  degrees.  They 
do.  and  I  applaud  this  striking  evidence  of 
educational  commitment  unprecedented 
through  the  ages  of  man.  I  refer  rather  to 
an  exclusive  and  increasingly  dominant  set 
within  the  expanding  group  of  those  who 
have  had  a  higher  education. 

The  members  of  the  emergent  group  of  the 
so-called  "well  educated,"  I  would  name  the 
rising  eUtocracy.  The  phrase  derives  from 
two  ancient  words  meaning  "the  chosen"  and 
"the  ruUng"  or  "the  donalnant."  The  mem- 
bers of  this  special  class  can  be  observed  in 
the  prestige  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, in  goveriunent  positions  and  advisory 
bodies,  in  the  philanthropic  foundations,  and 
in  public  affairs  generally  although  not  pre- 


dominantly In  elective  office.  Even  the  most 
desultory  review  of  the  membership  of  edu- 
cational advisory  committees  of  foundations, 
corporations,  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, and  the  policymaking  corps  within 
educational  associations  reveals  the  relative 
excluslveness  of  this  group  and  the  potential 
of  lU  Infiuence.  The  same  names  tend  to 
appear  over  and  over  again.  In  fact,  they 
form  a  type  of  Interlocking  directorate  and  a 
consolidation  of  control  that  In  industry  and 
commerce  has  been  frowned  upon  by  citizens 
generally  if  not  prohibited  by  statute  and 
court  decision. 

The  characteristics  of  thU  new  elitocracy 
resemble  those  of  the  exclusive  social  club 
except  that  the  former  are  probably  more 
rather  than  less  limited  In  the  diversity  of 
their  community  contacts  and  preoccupa- 
tions. As  a  group  they  would  score  in  the 
top  ranks  on  standardized  testa  of  academic 
ability.  On  the  average  their  capacity  for 
abstract  thought  would  *e  above  normal. 
In  terms  of  their  ability  to  absorb  theoretical 
knowledge  quickly  and  to  use  It  In  the  ma- 
nipulation of  concepts  and  generalizations 
within  limited  areas  of  learning,  most  of  this 
company  would  be  classified  as  intellectuals. 
Typically,  their  grades  in  school  and  college 
would  have  been  high,  particularly  in  the 
specialized  fields  of  learning  in  which  they 
excelled.  A  significant  percentage  of  this 
choice  group  would  have  earned  their  degrees 
in  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  at 
the  prestige  Institutions  whose  admissions 
standards  tend  to  attract  a  scholastlcally  ad- 
vanced and  homogenous  student  body.  The 
"name"  institutions  from  which  they  grad- 
uate would  consider  as  one  criterion  of  their 
excellence  the  thousands  of  applicants  they 
turn  away,  students  who.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, often  differ  little  in  any  measurable 
respect  from  those  they  accept. 

Although  on  this  occasion  time  does  not 
permit  an  inclusive  review  of  the  influence 
of  the  elitists  on  our  social  and  political 
institutions,  we  are  concerned  with  the  in- 
fluence of  this  group  on  one  class  of  insti- 
tutions, the  800  or  more  independent  liberal 
arts  colleges,  and  their  more  than  800,000 
students,  and  the  consequences  of  the  as- 
cendance of  an  elitist  class  on  our  citizens' 
opportunity  to  develop  their  abilities  to  the 
fullest  The  rising  academic  aristocracy 
make  their  influences  on  the  independent 
liberal  arts  colleges  felt  by  various  direct 
and  indirect  means.  Indirectly,  through 
positions  which  they  occupy  as  advisers  to 
Government  and  industry,  they  affect  the 
purposes  and  the  well-being  of  colleges  by 
establishing  policies  external  to  these  insti- 
tutions on  scholarships,  fellowships,  ex- 
changes of  faculties  and  students  here  and 
abroad,  grants  and  loans  for  buildings,  lab- 
oratory equipment,  and  libraries,  end  gifts 
for  current  operating  expenses.  Through 
the  Influence  of  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  academic  community  un- 
precedentedly  large  Government  appropria- 
tions, corporate  gifts,  and  personal  philan- 
thropy go  to  a  corresfMsndlngly  small 
percentage  of  the  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  their  students. 

I  believe  that  the  education  profession,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tinlnitiated  general  piib- 
Uc,  is  not  aware  of  the  Influence  of  the 
eUtUts  on  public  policy  or  of  elitist  atti- 
tudes and  suppositions  on  our  traditional 
educational  practices.  Let  me  indicate  a 
few  of  these  assumptions.  First,  the  elitoc- 
racy appear  to  believe  In  the  rule  of  a  few — 
particularly  an  aristocracy  of  brains — in  con- 
trast to  the  rule  of  the  many.  Second,  they 
are  interested  only  in  developing  a  few  pres- 
tigious colleges  and  luilversltles  rather  than 
Improving  many  InstituOons.  Third,  they 
are  interested  in  only  one  characteristic^ 
abstract  Intelligence — as  an  indicator  of 
personal  worth.  And  fourth,  they  are  In- 
terested only  in  educational  specialization 

not  In  educaUonal  breadth.     Because  these 
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idoMi  ttrlke  ao  scrtously  at  our  need  for  e<!u- 
ested  men  In  Amertot.  I  want  to  consider 
ttaam  one  by  one. 

THK  KT7LJC  OF  THZ    MANT  OS 
TM  tXTLZ  or  THI   FTW 

By  and  larfe,  our  citizens  do  not  object 
that  an  Intellectually  superior  group  of  tfaelr 
countrymen  occupy  governnkentai  or  otber 
poaltloiia  of  influence  and  decision  In  An^ri- 
can  society.  But  moat  of  tliem.  Including 
our  Intellectuals  as  a  group,  have  rejected 
Vbe  concept  tbat  a  small  percentage  of  citi- 
zens possess  special  capabilities  by  virtue  of 
their  natural  endowment  to  formulate  pub- 
lic policy  and  to  direct  the  Uvea  of  tbelr  con- 
temporaries. Even  those  among  us  who  have 
aot  articulated  a  social  and  political  philoso- 
phy very  precisely  have  embraced  the  Idea 
that  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  ability, 
social  position,  or  other  accidental  diSerei^es 
of  life,  should  have  equal  rights  and  respcn- 
albliltlee  in  the  determination  of  public  pol- 
icy— and  within  reasonable  limits  the  privi- 
lege of  aspiring  to  positions  of  public  respoo- 
slbUity.  One  of  the  obvious  resisons  for  this 
egalitarian  view,  recognized  by  the  humble 
as  well  as  the  exalted,  U  the  fact  that  wls- 
dmii  iiiui  lenowledgc  arc  not  synonymous 
terms,  and  intelligence.  Integrity,  and  con- 
cern for  the  common  good  are  not  invariable 

coin     ilr  -  .^AliT-N 

ii  ni,i7  wr.-  i,r  ihat  the  complex  and  rap- 
id y  cnaiiRii  i<  c(  nditlon  of  modern  life,  and 
CI  tne  Kim  ,ri<«c!Kr  required  to  live  it,  now 
req  ix.'e  <  re<-x.aini nation  of  the  entire  phll- 
oeop.r.ical  oa^is  of  our  social  and  political 
insui  itior;-  But  I  do  not  believe  the  answer 
lies  In  -.ne  development,  as  the  elitist  philoe- 
opny  suggests,  of  a  small  aristocracy  of 
c>ra;!u  Scene  obscrrers  of  the  evolution  of 
the  buman  enterprlae  have  remarked  that 
ail  societies  which  have  aclileved  greatness — 
Oreec*.  Rome,  and  KUxabethan  England,  to 
ULke  only  three  eiampies  from  Western  cul- 
lure— have  been  artetocraclee  That  Is,  their 
directive  classes  have  been  exclusive,  sniall. 
powerful,  and  to  s  considerable  extent,  seif- 
perpetuating  If  not  self-serving.  Enaoiored 
of  this  type  of  social  organization.  son>c  the- 
orists have  even  argued  that  individuals  can 
rise  to  high  levels  of  achievement  and  lead- 
ers.*-, ip  only  on  the  burdened  backs  of  their 
!»««  f'jT'.unaie  fellow  human  beings  What 
these  proponents  of  social  dominance  and 
aristocratic  preferment  seem  to  overlook  is 
the  fact  that  all  these  elitist  soctetles  have 
Fi-ner  decayed  or  completely  disappeared 
fr-jrri  '.ne  .faiman  scene.  The  reasons  foe  the 
m.'iDiU'.y  of  t.:  »»e  older  social  org&nlflatlons 
to  survive  i;,  v  e  cvoluUoo  of  human  culture 
»r*  numercHi-^  r  ^Ut«.  and  complex.  But 
ineir  dec.in«  oils  ^indoiabtedly  been  hastened 
by  t.ieir  faLliir-  lo  eapttailse  on  the  full  re- 
source* of  a..  wTifir  people,  to  exploit  differ- 
ing abUliles  to  the  maximum,  and  to  Involve 
all  dtlsens  fully  In  the  process—  of  policy 
determination  and  social  betterment 

'Xher  nations  only  now  are  perceiving  the 
>viig  and  the  social  Impoverishment  which 
now  fr'>m  caste  and  class  systems  that  dls- 
reirard  nifi  siinpr^nA  ^  iman  potential  or  that 
c;  ti-  .ntr.  Iwiiiir.  .nto  two  groups,  those 

of  promiM  IX.  1  vhosr  ,t  trreileemsbla  Inade- 
Ta.il- v  I:-.  .\n,fr:cA  *re  have  long  since 
Oiis^'fl  '^.f  ti.-ne  A  r.ec  jnly  a  small  percent- 
ii'»  r  l::«  people  highly  educated,  could 
cn-r-..:  ;••  Tie  higher  classes  while  the  lower 
r  u^KPs  -,  '1  eiMompaas  the  great  mass  of 
'-t.i-  :r^i  :  nhle.  Some  say  that  our  culture 
f  1  ft."  ^reserved  only  if  we  cultivate  and 
m.K"  •^<ximum  use  of  the  bert  among  our 
people,  and  that  we  must  concentrate  our 
resources  on  genius  and  the  extraordinarily 
Kirted  But  I  would  suggest  that  the  beat 
be  more  broadly  considered  than  this. 

Tl»e  many  ertttclsaa  of  the  quality  of 
American  education  to  the  contrary  notvnth- 
.<t!»ndlng,  the  evidence  Is  that  In  terms  of 
educated  native  ability  more  citizens  In 
American   society   reach   higher   levels   than 


the  members  of  the  relatively  small  select 
group*  ot  the  earlier  cultures  which 
achieved  greatness.  In  spite  of  all  the  pres- 
sures toward  conformity,  jwactlcalfty,  and 
antl-lntelleetuaUam  the  percentage  of  our 
people  whoae  nunda  have  been  cultivated 
(or  Imaginative  thought,  social  and  techno- 
logical Invention,  and  Innovation  in  all  as- 
f>ects  of  life  Is  Immensely  larger  than  In  any 
other  society,  ancient  or  modem.  The  pres- 
ervation of  our  culture  and  its  continuous 
intellectual  and  spiritual  renewal  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  continuation  of  our 
thus  far  Irresistible  tendency  to  extend  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  to  the  degree  that 
the  idea  of  an  aristocracy  has  any  appeal  at 
all  It  should  be  conceived  In  terms  of  n  large 
rather  than  a  restricted  company  of  citizens. 
Even  now.  a  large  company  of  able  and 
devoted  men  and  women  are  available  for 
positions  of  public  trust  and  influence.  An 
objective  analysis  of  the  abilities,  the  .\ca- 
demlc  and  social  backgrounds,  the  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  good,  an  Interest  in  and 
devotion  to  the  betterment  of  human  life,  or 
any  other  measure  of  personal  quality  of 
our  citizens  would  surely  reveal  a  great 
reservoir  of  unused  talent  and  wisdom  which 
a  democratic  aoclety  can  profligately  waste 
only  at  its  own  perU.  The  membership  of 
the  elitocracy.  In  short,  ought  to  be  delib- 
erately expanded,  not  only  to  level  Its  rising 
academic,  social,  and  political  barriers  which 
are  so  repugnant  to  our  people,  but  to  draw 
Into  the  dominant  stream  of  social  thought 
and  acuon  the  host  of  Individuals  now 
unexplolted  for  the  public  good. 

THE  rrw  coLLCon  vmsus  thx  many 

The  Interest  of  the  elitists  In  a  small 
proportion  of  our  citizens  explains  their  con- 
cern for  only  a  limited  proportion  of  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Their  educational 
philosophy  was  Intimated  several  months  ago 
in  a  public  address  by  a  prominent  educator, 
who  proposed  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion of  the  top  flfty  o-  so  tindergraduatc 
colleges  and  a  league  of  about  the  same 
number  of  top  graduate  and  professional 
schools.  Preaumably  this  plan  would  destroy 
the  idea  that  those  who  hold  similar  degrees 
from  other  institutions  have  had  an  educa- 
tion of  equal  quantity.  Through  the  mere 
creation  of  such  associations,  signalized  by 
appropriate  publicity,  the  graduates  of  these 
superior  Institutions  would  In  time  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  Institutional  name  on  their 
diplomas  as  a  select  company  of  Americana. 
Since  many  of  the  prestigious  liberal  aru 
colleges  enroll  relatively  few  studeuu.  the 
'^KSi'eS'^  <^  this  cute  circle  would  constitute 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who  an- 
nually receive  diplomas  from  over  2.100 
American  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  an  Inflnlteaimally  amall  proportion  of 
their  age  group  In  the  populatloo  at  large. 

This  proposal  is  arresting  not  because  of 
its  novelty,  for  the  utteraitces  of  cithers  have 
revealed  similar  propensittas.  but  because  of 
Its  uncommon  Ingenuousness.  It  clearly  Il- 
lustrates the  elitist  philosophy  that  talent 
should  be  concentrated  In  selected  collegca. 
while  the  massec  are  shtinted  oC  to  leaa 
worthy  institutions  Presently,  however, 
many  students  of  high  ability  attend  and 
make  distinguished  records  in  Instltutlona 
which  would  not  fall  in  the  select  35  or  50 
It  Is  true  that  as  measured  by  standardised 
tests  the  best  students  in  some  of  the  weak- 
est Institutions  hardly  match  the  weakest 
in  the  beet  insututloos  But  many  colleges 
and  universities  of  only  modest  national  re- 
pute attract  and  graduate  a  significant  num- 
ber of  very  able  young  people  year  after 
year.  For  a  century  or  more,  many  of  these 
centers  of  learning  have  produced  persona 
who  later  reached  high  levels  of  acconxplLsh- 
menl  in  all  walks  of  life.  Including  the  field 
of  scholarship. 


No  thoughtful  person  would  oppose  any 
well-conceived  plan  calculated  to  aasure  the 
maximum  development  of  those  aMmbers  of 
our  society  who  demoiMtrate  blgb  potential 
ability.  Tet  any  claasiflcatioa  system  which 
stigmatized  or  depreciated  the  socially  valu- 
able work  of  the  majority  of  our  institutions 
or  placed  their  graduates  in  a  category  of 
second-class  academic  eltlsensblp  would  not 
be  In  the  public  Interest.  Such  a  practice 
would  handicap  their  graduates  In  many 
obvious  ways.  It  would  also  tend  to  draw 
off  to  other  places  even  the  modest  per- 
centage of  the  very  capable  which  they  now 
attract,  thus  reducing  the  Intellectual  cli- 
mate and  the  stimulating  atmosphei^  which 
now  exist. 

A  more  defensible  national  policy  in  terms 
of  social  Investment,  institutional  vitality. 
and  persona]  equity  would  be  one  which  rec- 
ognizes Etudenu'  individual  differences  In 
Interests  and  abilities  and,  by  strengthening 
Institutional  faculties,  facilities,  and  pro- 
grams, provides  a  broad  range  of  educational 
experiences  both  within  and  among  institu- 
tions. Such  a  policy  might  even  continue 
the  concentration  of  students  of  high  aca- 
demic records  In  a  limited  number  of  Insti- 
tutions which  are  now  becoming  "prep" 
schools  for  the  professional  and  graduate 
divisions  of  the  "name"  universities,  but  It 
would  seem  an  action  of  doubtful  public 
policy  to  nurtture  the  Idea  among  our  people 
that  either  these  restrictive  Institutions  or 
their  students  constitute  an  Identlflably 
Ruperlor  class. 

TTils  elitist  philosophy  has  been  reflected 
within  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  various  types  of  aca- 
demic Institutions.  The  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Federal  dollars  for  research  flow 
primarily  to  a  few  universities  and  to  a  few 
departments  within  them,  and  often  only 
to  a  select  group  within  these  departments. 
This  Is  such  an  old.  well-known,  ajid  fully 
documented  story  that  a  repetition  of  th; 
details  would  be  sutMrfluous.  It  is  enough 
to  report  the  remarks  of  a  recent  conunecta- 
tor  about  Federal  research  aiid  development 
funds  to  the  effect  that:  "The  top  10  uni- 
versities on  the  list  of  recipients  soak  up 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  funds:  the  top  30. 
nearly  60  percent  and  100  universities  ac- 
count for  all  but  10  percent  ot  the  funds." 
Hence  the  vast  majority  of  institutions,  in- 
cluding even  the  old  and  reputable  Inde- 
peiulent  liberal  arte  colleges,  receive  only  a 
trifling  share  of  these  grants.  Tet  this  aid 
to  Institutions  and  the  fellowships  and 
scholarships  provided  to  students  through 
Government  funds  come  from  taxes  resting 
broadly  on  the  people,  and  If  the  general 
public  knew  the  facts,  they  would  doubtless 
consider  It  a  matter  of  the  utmost  national 
slgnlHcance  that  the  many  respectable  col- 
leges outside  the  gigantic  centers  of  learn- 
ing become  more  equitable  beneficiaries  of 
the  grant«-in-aki  of  the  U£.  Government. 

President  Johnson  hin^self  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  awareness  of  the  growing  dlf- 
ficulUcs  which  the  soiall  colleges  are  en- 
countering and  the  necessity  to  preserve 
their  tradltlcmal  teachirkg  functions  at  a 
high  level  ot  efficiency.  He  has  stated  that 
he  Intends  to  do  something  about  their 
present  privations  and  the  debiUtating  so- 
cial consequences  which  they  entail.  If  be 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  who  make  the 
appropriations  to  aid  higher  education  arc  to 
succeed  in  their  elTorts  to  provide  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  financial  assistance  to  the  col- 
leges and  yet  assure  the  continuance  of 
their  unique  function  of  instractlng  under- 
graduate American  yorath  in  the  liberal  arU 
and  sciences,  these  officers  of  Oovcriunent 
will  have  to  gain  a  wider  spectrum  of  opinion 
from  educators.  An  examination  of  the  lisu 
of  advisers  to  the  executive  branches  and  of 
wltaesaas  in  the  legislative  committees  re- 
veals that  at  present  there  is  a  dispropor- 
tionate representation  from  the  Institutions 


which  are  already  the  special  beneficiaries 
of  Federal  largess.  Too  few  represent  the 
small  liberal  arts  colleges  themselves,  their 
administrative  c^ficers.  their  dedicated  teach- 
ers, and  their  succeoaful  alumni. 

The  serious  consequences  of  such  elitist 
policies  have  recently  been  illustrated  by  dis- 
cussions about  one  particular  group  of  In- 
stitutions: the  colleges  and  universities  at- 
tended predominantly  by  Negroes.  As  my 
own  study  shows,  these  institutions,  In  terms 
of  the  preparation  of  their  faculties,  the 
previous  education  of  their  studente,  their 
courses  of  study,  and  their  physical  facilities, 
extend  over  the  entire  range  of  the  total 
company  of  American  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Some  rank  with  the  best.  But  on 
the  average  they  fall  below  the  average  of 
the  aggregate.  Because  of  educational  priva- 
tion for  which  they  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible, both  faculty  members  and  students, 
regardless  of  their  potential  ability,  often 
fall  below  desirable  levels  at  academic  ac- 
complishment. 

The  elitists,  both  white  and  Negro — many 
of  whom  would  classify  themselves  as  liberals 
in  politics,  economics,  and  social  outlook — 
have  their  usual  solution  for  these  institu- 
tloDS  and  for  the  enhancement  of  higher 
education  for  Negro  youth.  Their  proposals 
basically  reflect  their  aristocratic  philosophy. 
Tbey  would  close  a  large  percentage  of  the 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  or  classify 
them  as  so  Inferior  as  to  be  unworthy  of  aid: 
they  would  raise  the  standards  among  those 
which  remain  to  the  point  of  excluding  all 
but  the  top  achievers;  they  would  draw  off 
the  ablest  of  the  Negro  faculty  members 
through  faculty  recruitment  policies  in  pre- 
dominantly white  institutions;  some  en- 
courage promising  Negro  youth  who  complete 
graduate  degrees  not  to  return  to  their  un- 
dergraduate schools  as  faculty  members 
because  they  would  thus  lose  status  among 
the  elite  academic  class.  In  short,  consistent 
with  their  attitudes  toward  all  American 
higher  education,  they  would  achieve  excel- 
lence In  the  aggregate  of  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  by  closing  most  of  them,  ele- 
vating a  few  to  high  status,  selecting  students 
more  discriminatingly  in  those  which  remain, 
and  turning  away  all  other  Negro  youth  to 
take  their  position  in  the  lower  levels  of 
society  and  occupations,  as  has  been  their 
lamentable  lot  in  the  past.  However  much 
such  proposals  would  gain  for  the  ablest 
Negro  youth,  they  would  only  perpetuate  for 
the  rest  the  forms  of  social  discrimination 
that  have  shackled  their  forebears. 

A  more  suitable  procedure  for  Improving 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education  for 
Negro  youth,  and  Indeed  for  those  of  every 
race,  would  be  consistent  with  our  earlier 
egalitarian  philosophy  and  practices  of 
higher  education;  namely,  to  preserve  as 
many  existing  institutions  as  possible:  make 
every  private  and  public  effort  to  Improve 
their  programs  and  services;  keep  the  stand- 
ards of  admissions  at  realistic  levels;  provide 
special  instruction  for  those  who.  because  of 
Inadequate  earlier  education  or  slow  learn- 
ing, need  it;  and  by  these  devices  Integrate 
the  entire  educational  community.  These 
policies  will  do  more  for  youth  of  all  races 
than  any  pUn  calcuUted  to  IdenUfy  either 
institutions  or  young  people  of  extraordliutry 
ability  and  single  them  out  for  educational, 
social,  and  economic  preferment  while  at  the 
same  time  closing  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  those  who,  on  the  basis  of  measures  of 
doubtful  vaUdlty  at  a  given  moment  in  their 
lives,  seem  to  be  less  promising 

OrmxXPT  VTUIVrS  CRAXACTEk 

The  upper-class  academicians,  especially 
those  prominent  in  public  affairs  and  domi- 
nant In  the  universities,  who  recently  have 
come  to  occupy  poelUona  of  greaUy  enhanced 
status  and  Influence  in  the  elitocracy,  are 
acquiring  far-reaching  though  not  yet  ob- 
vious social  power  by  determining  who  shaU 


or  shall  not  be  admitted  to  higher  education 
and  thus  to  the  preferred  occupations  and 
positions  In  public  life.  They  now  possess  the 
potential  to  select  future  leaders  In  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  public  affairs  from  the 
upper  ranks  of  high  school,  college,  and  uni- 
versity students  and  to  close  out  thousands 
erf  others,  who,  studies  show,  will  on  the 
average  be  no  less  successful  in  any  sphere 
of  life.  This  pervasive  and  increasing  power 
seems  to  them  now  to  bring  Utopia  within 
reach.  But  in  selecting  the  putatlvely  supe- 
rior students,  these  academicians  are  prone 
to  neglect  most  other  talents  beyond  aca- 
demic ability  and  neglect  most  other  meas- 
ures than  grade  f>olnt  averages. 

The  pursuasive  power  of  the  elitist  school 
of  thought  exhibited  Itself  recently  when  a 
representative  of  a  nationally  known  com- 
pany asked  my  advice  on  ways  in  which  his 
firm  could  aid  higher  education.  I  sug- 
gested that  this  corp<H'ation  provide  scholar- 
ships for  young  people  whose  high  school 
grades  fell  somewhat  below  the  top  10  to 
15  percent.  Under  existing  barriers  to  higher 
education  the  members  of  this  group  often 
find  it  dtfBcult  to  obtain  financial  aid  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  In  the  opinion  of  their 
teachers  they  possess  qualities  of  mind  and 
personality  characteristic  of  the  lives  of 
successful  men  such  as  dedication,  presever- 
ance,  and  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
This  proposal  Initially  met  with  hearty  ac- 
ceptance. But,  alas,  after  consultation  with 
some  of  the  ranking  members  of  the  aca- 
demic hierarchy,  the  company  decided  that 
its  financial  support  of  such  a  scholarship 
program  might  suggest  Its  endorsement  of 
an  educationally   second-rate  enterprise. 

Some  of  our  elitists  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  high  grades  at  one  level  of  education 
guarantee  little  other  than  high  grades  at 
succeeding  levels.  The  fact  is,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  that  those  who  have  made  the 
most  careful  and  objective  investigations  of 
the  relationship  between  academic  success 
and  any  other  aspects  of  personal,  profes- 
sional, or  social  achievement  find  that  test 
scores  and  grades  at  present  bear  little  re- 
lation to  any  measures  of  adult  accomplish- 
ment. Consequently,  some  Informed  and 
thoughtful  observers  are  questioning 
whether  a  broader  "mix"  of  students  in 
terms  of  ability,  attitudes,  values,  and  life 
goals  might  not  be  better  than  a  more  homo- 
geneous academic  community.' 

Roger  Rlcklefs,  in  a  survey  of  Innovations 
In  admissions  practices  reported  in  the  Wall 
Sti-eet  Journal  for  December  23,  1965,  en- 
titled "Diverse  Campuses:  More  Colleges 
Seek  Students  With  Uniisuai  Backgrounds. 
Talents."  shows  that  a  number  of  even  those 
institutions  which  have  high  admissions 
BtaiLdarda  now  recognize  the  need  to  in- 
crease the  diversity  of  their  students. 

Despite  these  few  encouraging  signs  of 
reforms  in  admissions  requirements,  the 
overemphasis  on  abstract  intelligence  con- 
tinues within  most  of  our  leading  institu- 
tions. No  educational  philosophy  or  prac- 
tice based  solely  on  Intellectual  ability  can 
possibly  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our 
times  or   the   perpetuation  and  enrichment 


•  Everyone  who  wants  sincerely  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  institutional  cate- 
gorization and  highly  selective  admissions 
policies  based  on  academic  grades  should 
examine  the  literature  on  these  and  related 
subjects.  A  good  beginning  can  be  made  by 
reading  The  American  College,  edited  by 
Nevitt  Sanford,  which  contains  a  collection 
of  essays  and  reports  by  some  of  the  leaders 
In  research  on  problems  of  American  higher 
education.  A  less  comprehensive  but  no  less 
provocative  and  insightful  short  critique  on 
the  Increasingly  narrowing  selective  admis- 
sions policies  in  one  institution  came  several 
years  ago  frotn  the  pen  of  Wilbur  J.  Bender 
entitled  "The  Top-One-Percent  Policy."  Har- 
vard Alumni  Bulletin.  Sept.  30,   1961. 


of  oiu-  ciilture.  As  Paul  H.  Davis  saya, 
"There  are  other  types  of  superior  students"; 

"Dwlght  Elsenhower  couldn't  get  Into  the 
Naval  Academy.  Herbert  Hoover  fliinked 
bonehead  English.  Winston  Churchill's 
early  grades  weren't  high.  Gifted  learning 
ability  is  an  asset,  but  quick  learning  doesn't 
Insure  Individual  superiority.  Constructive 
and  critical  thinking  are  also  qualities  of 
superior  students."  • 

Any  view  that  intellect  and  character  are 
mutually  exclusive  would  be  rejected  by 
genuine  intellectuals,  but  seme  advocates 
of  college  admission  and  classification  on  the 
basts  of  intellectual  ability  as  represented 
by  grade  averages  and  test  sccw'es  would  seem 
to  believe  either  that  formal  education  has 
no  concern  with  character  or  that  it  Is  an 
Imponderable  with  which  they  do  not  have 
the  time  to  concern  themselves.  Yet  in 
any  modern  concept  of  social  excellence, 
character  as  evidenced  in  personal  conduct 
and  in  social  relationships  must  be  an 
essential  Ingredient.  Plato's  conception  of 
education  has  a  great  advantage  over 
some  recent  thoughts  on  the  subject  be- 
cause he  merged  the  cultivation  of  the 
Intellect  with  the  nurturing  of  character.  He 
was  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
educated  man,  he  said,  "will  learn  how  to 
order  his  own  house  In  the  best  manner,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  speak  and  act  for  the  best 
In  the   affairs   of   state." 

Except  in  institutions  related  to  some  re- 
ligious body,  ono  hears  little  discussion  erf 
the  impact  of  local  educational  policies  and 
procedures  on  character.  In  fact,  the  large 
well-known  Institutions  become  more  and 
more  like  their  archetypes  on  the  continent 
where  the  c\Utlvation  of  the  Intellect  is  the 
almost  excltislve  objective.  One  would  have 
to  search  diligently  for  lectures,  discussions, 
or  examinations  concerned  with  problems  of 
morality,  with  the  topics  of  justice,  goodness, 
propriety,  the  subjects,  the  aspects  of  human 
behavior  with  which  much  of  the  great  writ- 
ings of  the  world — philosophic,  humanistic, 
and  religious — were  preoccupied.  Yet  It  is 
with  these  very  matters  and  the  failure  of 
their  mentors  in  the  classroom  to  reveal  any 
firm  views  on  them  that  young  people  today 
are  concerned.  They  search  often  in  the  dark 
not  only  for  the  essential  knowledge  but  for 
the  traits  of  character  on  which  the  founda- 
tion of  a  meaningful  and  satisfying  life  can 
bebuUt. 

One  of  America's  most  perceptive  men, 
Henry  Allen  Me)e,  speaking  of  the  need  for  a 
more  embracing  concept  of  aristocracy  In 
our  centers  of  learning,  holds  that  educated 
citizens  must  combine  superiority  of  char- 
acter with  excellence  of  mind  as,  he  observes, 
the  Greek  philosophers  did.  Touching  spe- 
ciflcally  on  Sir  Richard  Livingstone's  state- 
ment that  the  university  edu<;ation  of  the 
Athenian  was  concerned  with  the  conduct 
of  Ufe,  he  said: 

"One  could  wish  It  were  a  larger  part  than 
It  Is  of  the  university  and  college  education 
of  mldtwentieth  century  Americans.  There 
are  now  about  500,000  of  them,  college  and 
university  graduates,  each  year.  Multiply 
them  by  40  years  of  their  post-university 
lives,  add  the  millions  we  already  have,  and 
the  total  will  number  30  million  or  so.  And 
that  would  be  enough  of  an  aristocracy — if 
they  were  aristocrats  of  brains  and  char- 
acter— and  would  be  the  largest  aristocracy 
there  ever  has  been."  • 

I  am  convinced  that  one  major  reason  why 
American  higher  education  has  been  free 
from  exclusive  concern  with  narrow  abstract 


'  Paul  H.  Davis,  "Formula  for  Significant 
Survival  of  Private  Liberal  Arts  Colleges" 
(Philadelphia:  Council  of  Protestant  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  1966) . 

■Henry  Allen  Moe,  "On  the  Need  for  an 
Aristocracy,"  address  before  the  Cosmos  Club 
on  receiving  the  Second  Cosnios  Club  Award, 
Apr.  5,  1966, 
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InteUtgence  hu  be«n  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion in  t^iia  counU7  baa  bean  iagaUy  eon- 
tr<  Led  'Dy  lay  boeircla  ot  tnartaM.  In  the 
Europetiri  laitdas  In  vtUeb  the  —^'w^wt  of  tba 
prrtte^wn  bavc  rtomlnated  biftMr  education 
>  4.r.d  c.'-.en  that  of  the  aelact  aaoondary 
irntj^jiS  a8  well)  the  aveniMa  to  adranoMl 
»i:-n<K,:ing,  acci  the  aodal  >tatua  and  beneflta 
*r  ,ch  r,  t.r  fr»,  have  been  closed  to  all  but 
;i  -:;.■.  1-  Titage  of  youth.*  Yet  while 
oii.cT  iia.i,uii.-i  1.  .  "  toward  a  more  egall tartan 
pn.o«.4jr.y  -^.a  practice  oX  education,  a 
scr.^oi  or  -r.  ligi.-.  u  rapidly  growing  In  ihla 
:oun-ry  ir.^:  American  higher  education 
%'  j^.u  o«  elevated  In  quality  M  the  members 
'-:  -.16  academic  pro/easlon  bad  exclusive 
resi'Oiuiibility  (or  the  "^^fc'ng  of  academic 
p<.  .:;.  The  social  UnpUcatlona  of  this  idea 
a.r-  P'xtfp.sive.  grave,  and  largely  unesf>osed 
V;   j:,--,      view. 

uri.y  jue  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
!.icuiiy  control  ol  educational  policy  la  dl- 
rec'.y  relevant  to  this  discussion:  the  Im- 
part of  faculty  decisions  on  admissions  poli- 
cies Under  this  prerogative  which  academic 
ixl.ee  are  'xerclslng  with  mounting  absolut- 
um  ai.U  A  peeudoadentiflc  nicety,  the 
(tandards  of  «rf»«»>"^t~^  are  rising  In  some 
instuutions  to  tlte  point  of  changing  the 
fSRentlal  purpoM*  for  which  their  founder* 
and  gcnerationa  of  successors  gave  their 
dedication  and  their  substance.  Conse- 
quently, thousands  of  Anterican  youth,  often 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  alumni  who  rank 
high  on  any  meaaxire  of  personal  achieve- 
ment or  social  contribution,  are  finding 
i.'iemaelvea  excluded  from  their  parents' 
a^ma  mater  by  criteria  of  potential  about 
AS  reliable  as  an  elastic  tape  measure. 

One  m«T  question  whether  the  motivBtlon 
of  u^e  fa.i  .-.y  springs  from  a  desire  to  give 
tl^e  atjrien..'-  an  education  of  higher  quality 
t;.da  tr.eir  predeceasors  received,  or  to  en- 
ha^ice  me  prestige  of  the  institution  within 
tr.e  emerging  academic  class- conscious  so- 
ciety Wbatever  the  object  the  end  result  in 
zncmx,  Instances  will  be  a  transformation  of 
ir.stitu Ulos  without  the  public  sanction  that 
h.ijj  tyetr.  traditional  In  American  society. 
Under  our  systeoi  the  trustees  of  institutions 
of  biiflier  education,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate have  &^n  legally  and  morally  respon- 
sible f'lr  determining  the  purposes,  the  pro- 
iTrair.s.  and  the  character  of  education  of- 
fered. To  the  extent  that  they  stirrender 
or  nullify  this  trust  by  delegating  powers 
which  are  used  to  change  the  essential 
ctxikrAc'^T  of  the  Institution,  tbey  violate 
iteir  c.*-.arge  It  Ls  time  for  trustees  and  the 
pniianthropUsts  and  taxpayers  who  support 
our  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  ex- 
Ainine  the  changing  admisslcms  policies  and 
trie  flimsy  foundation  on  which  they  rest. 
Thoee  whose  children  do  not  rank  in  the 
upper  10  or  15  percent  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly concerned,  for  it  la  their  youngsters 
who  will  most  often  be  excluded  from  the 
inaUtutloDs  of  their  cholcs  if  tbe  elitist 
philosophy  prevalla. 

BXXAOTH    VXKSTTS    DEPTH 

Ttae  fourth  and  final  postulate  of  tbe  eUUat 
ph;lc«cphy  that  demands  analysis  concerns 
*.ne  breddUi  of  education  needed  by  tbe  lead- 
ers of  our  society  Will  our  colleges  and 
universities  produce  broadly  educated  men 
rt.nd  wotnen  for  socially  and  morally  senal- 
-..ve  >adersblp  In  the  sphere  of  public  Ufa? 
Or  wii;  :hey  send  out  narrowly  trained  spe- 
cialists, socially  useful  within  tbe  confined 
limits  of  their  knowledge  and  skills,  but  no 
better  and  perhaps  less  well  prepared  than 
m.ir.y  other  members  of  this  populous  de- 
rv.ocThcy  to  produce  and  act  upon  what 
Walter  Uppmann  called  a  public  philosophy? 
An  examination  of  recent  trends  tn  our  pree- 


'  Bee  Frank  B<'^:eit     Aoesss  to  Hlgbsr  Sdu- 


Uge  Instltutiona  regarding  their  cturlculum 
practices,  tbelr  chctes  of  faculty  members, 
and  tbe  vocattnwaltratton  of  thetr  gradu- 
Ucm  requlreiBMits  sren  In  the  conventional 
liberal  arts  dlaotpUnes,  raises  serious  ques- 
tions whether  their  graduates  could  be  ex- 
pected to  formulate  and  execute  distinctive- 
ly superior  policies  In  the  domain  of  public 
issues. 

As  early  as  30  years  ago.  Henry  Seldel  Can- 
by.  one  of  Tale's  most  celebrated  and  beloved 
teachers,  concluded  that  even  then,  our  lead- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  were 
failing  to  educate  such  leaders.  Speaking  of 
faculty  members  at  that  time  he  said,  "Tbey 
taught  physics  for  physicists,  biology  for 
biologists,  history  for  historians.  They  were 
not  Interested  in  tbe  American  youth  who 
was  not  going  to  be  a  si>eelallst.  a  professor, 
but  only  a  leader  of  industrial,  conunercial, 
political  America."  How  much  better  la 
American  higher  education  meeting  tbe  need 
for  broadly  gaged  leaders  today?  If  the  ob- 
servations of  Christopher  Jencks.  mentioned 
tn  the  first  lecture,  are  accurate,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  the  situation  with  regard  to 
tbe  general  education  of  young  people  for 
tbe  broad  responsibilities  of  life  as  cltixena 
and  Individuals  rather  than  as  technically 
competent  workers  has  worsened  Ln  many  of 
the  prestige  institutions — not  improved.  Yet 
the  advocates  of  an  identifiable  Institu- 
tional and  individual  elite  view  the  current 
state  of  education  as  desirable.  Tbey  see 
a  rosy  prospect  In  which  those  of  singular 
academic  accompllabment,  carefully  selected 
for  superior  advanced  education  and  for  po- 
sitions of  leadership  in  the  professions ,  in 
government,  in  commerce  and  industry,  and 
In  public  affairs,  can  solve  the  grave  and 
frustrating  problems  of  human  life  and  des- 
tiny not  only  for  themselves  but  for  theli 
less  well  educated  contemporaries. 

Anyone  even  modestly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  ideas  knows  that  such  an  alluring 
prospect  Is  not  new.  In  fact,  it  is  as  old  as 
Western  Philosophy.  Plato  in  "The  Republic" 
envisaged  an  IdesJ  society  ruled  by  philos- 
opher kings,  whose  formal  education  and 
life  experiences  were  to  qualify  them  to  move 
society  toward  proper  goals  through  the 
establishment  of  wise  laws  and  prudent 
customs.  Plato's  perfect  social  organization 
never  came  Into  being.  There  are  now  those 
who  believe  that  some  semblance  of  It  Is 
within  each.  Tbose  who  see  a  cheering 
analogy  tn  tbe  present  ascendance  of  an  In- 
tellectual arlatocracy  should,  however,  be  re- 
minded that  tbe  philosopher  kings  were  to  be 
specifically  prepared  for  their  demanding 
public  respmislblUttee.  Tbts  pre[>aratlon  was 
to  Include  years  of  education  In  social  and 
political  philosophy,  the  use  of  dialectic  to 
reach  considered  Judgments  on  the  natiire 
and  destiny  of  man  and  his  world,  and  ex- 
tended practical  experience  In  human  aSalrs. 
Moreover,  under  Plato's  system,  adequate 
time  for  leisure,  for  reflective  analysis,  and 
for  systen>atlc  thought,  in  contrast  to  the 
current  governmental  hurly-burly  and  shoot- 
ing from  the  hip,  were  to  assure  deUberate 
action  on  tbe  fateful  issues  Involved  In  the 
determination  of  what  ts  good  and  Just  and 
proper. 

Plato's  Ideal  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
contemporary  situation.  First,  many  of  otir 
brightest  students  at  the  prestigious  in- 
stitutions have  bad  no  advanced  general 
education  designed  to  provide  the  knowledge, 
cultivate  the  skills,  or  instill  tbe  tralU  of 
character  required  la  the  formulation  of 
large  public  policy.  Second,  unlike  Plato's 
intellectually  accomplLabed  social  leaders, 
they  have  generally  been  required  to  devote 
little  of  their  1— rrilng  time  to  a  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  eta*r*ctertstlcs  of  the  good  society 
or  the  ivm  BMn,  On  tbe  cotktnu7.  their 
vocatloaal  ■veecss  and  their  aoeUl  status 
st«m  tncrsMSlngly  from  the  very  reverse:  that 


Is.  from  spedallaed  narrow  education  related 
to  a  specific  occupation,  particularly  In  the 
technologies  or  the  sciences.  Even  tn  tbe 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities,  however, 
many  students  Increasingly  speolaUae  In 
restricted  branches  oi  learning  which  possess 
no  patent  efficacy  In  preparing  them  for  the 
formulation  of  wise  and  compassionate 
public  policy.  Tbeae  institutions,  therefore, 
in  terms  of  their  educational  practices  and 
objectives  do  not  seem  to  be  the  ideal  to 
be  emulated  generally.  A  broader  learning 
would  seem  to  promise  more  both  to  the  In- 
dividual and  to  society. 

During  tbe  past  quarter  century  many  edu- 
cators made  thoughtful  attempts  to  design 
a  suitable  general  education  for  college  stu- 
dents. In  the  main  these  protnlalng  efforts 
have  now  turned  out  to  be  abortive  Yet 
they  were  not  abandoned  as  educationally 
unsound  tn  terms  of  the  cultivation  of  gen- 
uine intellectual  interests.  In  the  things  of 
the  mind,  in  opening  up  the  broad  and  de- 
lightful world  of  learning — and  In  produc- 
ing a  more  enlightened  citizenry.  Instead, 
they  were  pushed  aside  by  the  academic  spe- 
cialists, motivated  by  proprietary  Interests 
In  thetr  own  subjects  and  In  departmental 
expansion.  As  a  result,  Amerioan  higher 
education  Is  now  moving  steadily,  especially 
In  the  so-called  excellent  centers  of  learn- 
ing, toward  earlier  and  narrower  si>eclallza- 
tlon  a^  the  cultivation  of  exi>ertlse. 

As  one  views  the  current  return  to  spe- 
clallsm  he  ought  to  recall  what  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  and  analytical  minds  of  this 
century  had  to  say  about  the  dangers  of  the 
ill -educated  specialist.  After  scrutlnlilng 
the  cultural  history  of  Western  Europe,  the 
discerning  Spanish  philosopher,  Jos4  Ortega 
y  Oasset,  writing  In   1930,  observed  that: 

"Civilization  has  had  to  await  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  cenlxiry  to  see  the  astound- 
ing spectacle  of  how  brutal,  and  yet  how 
aggresGlve,  Is  the  man  learned  tn  one  thing 
and  fundamentally  Ignorant  of  aU  else," 

And  be  added : 

"The  contemporary  university  has  devel- 
oped the  mere  seed  of  professlonai  Instruc- 
tion Into  an  enormous  activity;  It  has  added 
the  function  of  research;  and  It  has  aban- 
doned almost  entirely  tbe  teaching  or  trans- 
mission of  cultiire. 

"It  Is  evident  that  the  change  has  lieen 
pernicious.  Europe  today  Is  taking  its  sin- 
ister consequences.  The  convulsive  situation 
tn  Kurope  at  the  present  moment  ts  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  Englishman,  the 
average  Frenchman,  the  average  German  arc 
uncultured.  •  •  •  This  new  barbarian  ts  above 
all  the  professional  man,  more  learned  than 
ever  l>efore,  but  at  tbe  same  tlnM  more  un- 
cultured— the  engineer,  the  physician,  tbe 
lawyer,  the  scientist."  • 

More  recently  one  of  our  own  countrymen, 
Elton  Mayo,  of  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  writing  In  1946, 
articulated  tbe  same  criticism  of  our  own 
higher  education  when  he  said  that; 

"Under  the  Influence  of  economic  theory, 
we  have  a  system  of  education  that  trains 
young  men  tn  technical  understanding  and 
technical  skill;  we  do  nothing  whatever  to 
develop  social  insight  or  to  Impart  social  skill 
Indeed  we  provide  an  education  that  operates 
to  hinder  the  development  of  such  skills  *  *  * 

"We  have  failed  to  train  studenU  In  tbe 
sttidy  of  social  situations;  we  have  thought 
that  first-class  technical  training  was  suf- 
fkilMit  in  a  modem  and  mechanical  age.  As 
a  eonsequence,  we  are  technically  competent 
as  no  other  age  In  hlstary  has  bee«;  and  we 
combine  this  with  utter  social  incompetence. 
This  defect  of  education  and  administration 


has  of  recent  years  become  a  menace  to  the 
whole  future  of  clvtltsatlon."  * 

The  immense  social  power  now  placed  in 
tbe  hands  of  a  few  men  speclallaed  In  one 
branch  of  learning  and  their  influence  on 
tbe  destinies  of  their  countrymen  can  best 
be  observed  in  tbe  fateful  Government  de- 
cision to  drop  tbe  atomic  iMmbs  on  Japan 
In  1945.  A  recent  l>ook  by  Ralph  Lapp,  en- 
titled "The  New  Priesthood,"  reveals  that 
only  a  small  group  of  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians advised  the  President  of  tbe  United 
SWtes  during  World  War  n  on  this  action  of 
the  most  obvious  social  and  moral  Import 
not  only  to  our  own  people  but  to  all  other 
human  beings.  Similarly,  only  our  space  and 
technical  experts  can  now  tell  us  how  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon.  But  tbe  relative  value 
of  so  costly  and  fateful  an  enterprise  should 
be  determined  by  those  whose  technical  com- 
petence in  engineering  and  science  has  been 
enriched  by  broad  humane  learning.  And 
even  then  these  opinions  of  experts  should  be 
reviewed  by  other  citizens  of  broad  culture 
and  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  the 
well-being  not  only  of  our  own  people  but 
cf  the  whole  of  mankind. 

In  Government,  in  scientific  research.  In 
business  and  Industry,  as  wsU  as  the  profes- 
sions, we  need  men  and  women  who  will  bring 
to  positions  of  power,  social  perspective,  and 
compassion  as  well  as  technical  competence 
and  skill.  And  among  tbe  electorate  gen- 
erally we  need  men  and  women  of  equally 
broad  knowledge,  Interests,  and  concerns. 
For  unless  we  Intend  to  relinquish  to  Intellec- 
tual surrogates  our  basic  rights  as  indi- 
viduals, questions  of  public  policy  must  l>e 
decided  by  tbe  people  generally,  to  whom  any 
elite  governing  class,  whatever  their  special 
qualifications  of  mtnd  or  spirit,  must  remain 
responsible. 

My  studied  view  of  the  present  American 
scene  In  general  and  of  the  academic  world 
In  particular  leads  me  unreservedly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  particular  services  which 
our  colleges  could  perform  In  providing  a 
liberal  education  for  our  young  people  are 
more  needed  now  than  ever  before.  That 
some  of  them  have  loet  their  earlier  effective- 
ness and  dominant  position  tn  American 
higher  education,  that  they  exhibit  an  Insta- 
bility of  purpose  and  an  obsequious  aping  of 
the  universities  cannot  be  denied.  These 
conditions  do  not  in  my  opinion  argue  that 
their  day  ts  past  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  wither  on  the  academic  vine.  On 
the  contrary.  If  the  disparaging  evaluations 
of  scholars  In  the  more  prestigious  Institu- 
tions are  even  moderately  valid,  then  the 
only  socially  defensible  course  of  public  ac- 
tion Is  to  strengthen  the  colleges,  not  aban- 
don them.  The  additional  resources  needed 
and  the  change  In  attitude  required  among 
our  people  generally  toward  the  value  of  lib- 
eral education  will  only  b«  realized  if  the 
colleges  themselves  and  those  who  tmder- 
stand  and  value  their  services  speak  out  as 
one  prominent  American  has  recently  done. 
Admiral  Rtckover  firmly  t>elleve8  that: 

"We  have  no  alternative  but  to  demand 
completion  of  a  liberal  arts  college  course 
If  we  want  future  professionals  to  t>e  broad- 
ly and  liberally  educated  betore  they  special- 
ize for  their  particular  career. 

"Where  In  the  past,  life  Itself  developed  in 
most  Americans  the  wisdom  and  experience 
they  needed  to  reach  Intelligent  opinion  on 
public  Issues  and  to  choose  wisely  among 
candidates  for  public  office,  we  must  today 
acquire  this  competence  largely  through 
studies  that  many  people  do  not  find  partic- 
ularly   congenial.    Yet    tinlBU    one    under- 


stands the  world  he  lives  In,  Including  Issues 
requiring  political  solutions,  he  Is  not  a 
productive,  contributing  member  of  society. 
Uneducated  citizens  are  potentially  as  dan- 
gerotja  to  the  proper  functioning  of  our 
democratic  Institutions  as  are  uneducated 
workers  when  they  handle  complicated  ma- 
chinery, 

"Paradoxically,  liberal  education  which 
at  one  time  we  tended  to  regard  as  aristo- 
cratic. Is  tbe  very  kind  of  education  we  now 
need  most  to  preserve  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  Since  It  seeks  to  develop  all  the 
potentialities  of  the  individual,  not  merely 
those  he  needs  to  earn  a  living,  Ill>eral  or 
humanistic  education  shapes  or  forms  htm 
into  a  more  capable,  a  more  olMervant,  a  more 
discriminating  human  being.  This  he  needs 
to  t>e  U  he  is  to  cope  with  the  huge  public 
and  private  power  conglomerates  that  now 
dominate  our  society  and  Interpose  them- 
selves between  the  American  people  and  the 
men  elected  to  public  office,  making  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  popular  will  to 
assert  Itself  whenever  it  goes  counter  to  the 
Interests  of  large  organization." ' 

These  words  from  a  man  prominent  among 
scientists  and  technologists  dramatically 
pose  the  tasue  now  before  the  American 
people.  Will  these  fateful  purposes  of  our 
colleges  be  buttressed  by  public  support  and 
understanding  or  In  our  dedication  to  spe- 
cialism, materialism,  and  elitism  will  we  de- 
stroy them  and  the  heritage  of  broad  learn- 
ing, comp>as8ionate  bumanttartanlam,  and 
Individual  freedom  for  which  they  have  long 
stood?  I  submit  this  ts  a  question  which 
every  teacher,  every  admltilstrator,  yes,  every 
student.  In  these  colleges  must  ask  himself 
and  answer.  They  must  also  raise  it  re- 
peatedly and  unremittingly  In  the  public 
forum  If  citizens  generally  are  to  be  aroused 
to  the  dangers  of  Ineffectiveness  or  extinction 
which  now  threaten  Independent  colleges. 
In  the  performance  of  this  social  resijonsl- 
btllty  they  cannot  expect  support  from  the 
academic  elite:  Instead,  they  can  more  real- 
istically only  count  on  Indifference,  outright 
opposition,  or  forbearing  tolerance. 

Paul  H.  Davis  has  posed  the  problem  of  the 
independent  colleges  In  these  terms: 

"The  private  liberal  arts  colleges,  Islands 
in  a  sea  of  change,  all  face  the  liability  of 
being  ccxnpressed  Into  Insignificance.  Yet 
this  liability  can  and  should  be  turned  Into 
an  asset.  Americans  rally  to  a  cause,  a  con- 
ception which  rises  above  their  dally  con- 
cerns, providing  the  leaders  show  courage, 
conviction,  persistence,  determination,  and 
action.  Truly  the  trustees  and  administra- 
tors now — right  now — can  rally  their  greatest 
coterie  of  volunteer  support,  of  talent  sup- 
port, and  of  financial  support,  by  serving  as 
symt)Ols  of  their  college's  shared  values,  by 
serving  as  sj-mbols  of  dedicated  leadership  of 
effective  action.  Now,  Indeed,  ts  a  time  to 
turn  the  Ude,  the  time  to  turn  an  impend- 
ing liability  Into  an  inxmense  asset. 

To  turn  the  tide,  to  turn  the  present 
fashion  of  decrying  liberal  arts'  future,  each 
college  should  define  Its  purpose,  preferably 
a  unique  purpose,  yet  certainly  a  clear-cut 
purpose  that  Is  attainable  within  the  po- 
tential resource  of  men,  materials,  and 
money." ' 

Yet  as  a  group  the  Independent  colleges 
have  not  thus  far  exhibited  the  clearness  of 
vision,  the  fixity  of  purpose,  or  the  corpo- 
rate unity  required  to  convince  either  pub- 
lic apprc^rtatlng  t>odle8  or  private  benefac- 
tors that  they  deserve  larger  support  because 
they  have  a  special  and  Indispensable  con- 
tribution to  make  to  American  society.    To 
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gain  the  aid  that  will  be  of  real  assistance 
to  them  In  the  achievement  of  their  proper 
purposes  they  should  argue  that  they  will 
use  this  aid,  not  to  compete  with  universities 
whose  functions  are  and  ought  to  l>e  differ- 
ent from  their  own,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
strengthen  thetr  socially  Indispensable  serv- 
ice of  providing  superior  undergraduate 
teaching.  They  should  al>ove  all  define 
"excellence,"  that  much  abused  term  from 
the  vade  mecum  of  tbe  professlonai  rank  and 
file,  In  terms  of  the  achievement  of  their  own 
goals,  not  In  terms  of  tbe  artificial  and  un- 
achievable standards  Imposed  by  the  ex- 
tramural, self-appointed  arbiters  of  academic 
quality. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  forthrtghtly  that 
I  Impute  no  base  motives  to  those  who  es- 
pouse the  policies  I  have  critictxed  here. 
Differences  of  opinion  and  of  philosophical 
assumptions  are  desirable  characteristics  of 
our  democratic  system  of  higher  education. 
I  believe,  however,  that  these  elitist  policies 
are  having  a  detrimental  impact  on  our  col- 
leges. I  believe  the  present  trend  toward  a 
division  of  colleges  and  their  students  Into 
that  of  the  elite,  the  mediocre,  and  the  In- 
ferior— Into  the  promising  and  the  glftless, 
into  those  that  deserve  large  Federal  assist- 
ance and  tbose  that  deserve  little  or  none — 
Is  a  practice  which  rests  on  too  limited 
knowledge  of  the  social  value  of  various  types 
of  educational  Institutions  and  the  potential 
of  human  beings  infinitely  varied  in  their 
abilities,  their  motivations,  and  their  devel- 
opmental possl  bill  ties.  I  t>elleve  further  that 
the  segregation  of  the  extremely  able  from 
those  of  lesser  ability  within  narrow  limits, 
quite  aside  from  the  social  class  system  It 
must  Inevitably  create,  militates  against  the 
maximum  development  of  all. 

I  believe  that  the  relative  openness  of  our 
system  of  higher  education,  even  acknowl- 
edging some  consequent  loes  of  efficiency,  has 
t>een  the  mainstay  not  only  of  our  material 
well-t>etng  as  a  people  and  our  strength  and 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  but  the  primary  cause 
of  our  political  and  social  stability.  We  have 
held  to  an  egalitarian  notion  which  some 
consider  insufferably  romantic;  that  Is,  that 
anyone  could  through  diligence  and  dedica- 
tion become  a  leader  In  any  phase  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise  or  life.  Perhapw  we  may  have 
to  abandon  such  Ideals  which  have  moved 
many  men  of  hunible  l>eginnlngs  to  great- 
ness. We  may  have  to  allow  tbe  social  scien- 
tists and  the  computers  to  classify  young 
people  and  the  educational  Institutions  they 
attend  Into  the  elite,  the  mediocre,  and  the 
inferior,  and  arrange  for  a  nice  fit  between 
students  and  institutions.  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  we  yet  have  enough  reliable  knowl- 
edge to  Justify  such  fundaniental  changes  In 
our  social  philosophy  and  practice.  Indeed  I 
believe  that  the  "oonventlonal  wisdom" 
which  has  t>ecome  a  virtual  dogma  on  the 
relatlonshlfM  between  aptitude  for  and  acces- 
sibility to  learning  offers  no  sound  basis  for 
a  reversal  of  our  traditional  open-door 
policies. 

I  believe  that  when  our  people  generally 
tmderstand  the  values  at  stake  in  our  dem- 
ocratic practices  In  higher  education  they 
wUl  take  the  appropriate  personal  and  public 
actions  to  preserve  them.  They  will  not 
condone  the  elitists'  excessive  preoccupation 
with  the  upper  10  percent  in  ability.  They 
will  reject  proposals  to  single  out  a  select 
group  of  Institutions  or  of  individuals  des- 
tined to  be  the  recipients  of  special  Identifi- 
cation, peculiar  privilege,  and  preferred 
treatment — treatment  based  on  dubious 
measures  of  ability  and  almost  totally  inade- 
quate in  the  appraisal  of  other  qualities  of 
the  human  spirit  which  tn  the  i>ast  we  have 
used  to  take  the  measure  of  a  man.  They 
will  realize  that  any  prospective  benefit  from 
the  present  proposals  for  tbe  separation  of 
the  very  superior  tn  a  few  institutions  from 
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the  ordinary  mnat  of  atudenU  In  other  Insti- 
tutions win  «c  b«st  be  offset  by  the  HI  effects 
of  creating  a  technically  competent  but  dv- 
Idy  Incompetent  and  socially  snobbish  elite. 
With  our  enormous  national  wealth — by 
the  end  of  1006  estimated  to  be  oyer  $700 
billion — our  people  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
closing  the  gap  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  Institutions  by  providing  larger  support 
to  the  latter  rather  than  letting  them  wither 
through  Inanition.  They  will  see  the  Justice 
and  the  social  benefit  In  enhancing  and  ex- 
tending opportunities  for  advanced  educa- 
tion. When  they  know  the  facts  I  believe 
they  will  oppose  the  establishment  of  an  elite 
class  In  American  society — even  one  based  on 
the  special  privileges  In  higher  education. 
If  the  Independent  liberal  arts  colleges  op- 
erate on  such  convictions  they  will  enhance 
their  status  In  the  eyes  of  our  people  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  their  peculiar  con- 
tribution to  American  life  and  culture. 
These  are  iroAls  worthy  of  their  most  dedi- 
cated efforts 


LEGAL  SERVICES  TO  THE  POOR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  address  made  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Legal  Services  program  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr. 
E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr..  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Bar  Presidents,  in 
Chicago.  Ill  .  on  February  1&.  1966. 

Pew  will  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  legeJ  services  to  the 
poor,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  the  legal  and  civil  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  citizens,  and 
which  come  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  lawyer  when  legal  counsel  Is 
needed.  We  are  Indeed  blessed  to  have, 
as  the  Director  of  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram, a  man  whose  dedication  and 
steadfast  hard  work  are  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  extending  effective  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  poses. 

There  are  several  important  ideas  in 
Mr  Bamt>erger's  remarks  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Bar  Presidents  that 
should  be  noted.  First  Is  the  exhorta- 
tion that  the  legal  profession  must  re- 
spond today,  as  it  hds  so  many  times  in 
the  past,  to  challenge  with  forward- 
looking  leadership  rather  than  skeptical 
complaint.  We  sometimes  tend  to  for- 
get that  traditionally  it  has  been  the 
task  of  lawyers  not  to  defend  the  status 
quo  but  to  change  it.  In  reminding  the 
legal  profession  of  this  tradition  of  pro- 
viding society  with  leadership  for  order- 
ly change  Mr  Bamberger  performs  a 
singular  service,  tmd  one  that  should  not 
go  unnoticed  by  the  organized  bar.  for 
the  success  of  the  Legal  Service  pro- 
gram win  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  acceptance  of  its  goals  by  the  lawyers 
of  the  country. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  mes- 
sage of  Mr  Bamberger's  remarks  is  that 
the  Director  of  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram thinks  of  that  program  as  some- 
thing more  than  simply  providing  law- 
yers to  poor  people  who  have  legal 
problems.  Were  this  the  only  aspect  of 
ihe  Legal  Services  program.  I  might  in- 
deed be  skeptical  of  its  ultimate  success, 
for  simply  providing  legal  services  to 
those  who  are  already  embroiled  in  legal 
difficulties  strikes  not  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem  but  at  its  manifestations. 


But  Mr.  Bamberger  has  the  broadness  of 
outlook  and  the  acuity  of  mind  to  recog- 
nize that  perhaps  the  most  important 
function  that  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram can  perform  is  to  develop  laws  and 
programs  aimed  at  eliminating  many  of 
the  legal  problems  of  the  poor  before 
they  arise.  It  is  this  approach — an  at- 
tempt to  uncover  the  legal  causes  of 
poverty  and  to  "remodel  the  systems 
which  generate  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
design  new  social,  legal,  and  political 
tools  and  vehicles  to  move  poor  people 
from  deprivation,  depression,  and  de- 
spair to  opportunity,  hope,  and  ambi- 
tion"— that  distinguishes  the  program 
which  Mr.  Bamberger  so  ably  pilots  from 
other  efforts  that  have  not  grasped  the 
full  significance  of  the  problem  posed 
by  the  individual  who  cannot  afford  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Mr.  E.  Clinton 
Bamberger,  Jr. — a  distinguished  Mary- 
lander,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  now 
a  distinguished  public  servant — be  re- 
printed In  full  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Adobess  bt  E.  Clinton  BAMsncEK.  Jr..  Di- 
rector, Leoai,  Services  Program,  OrriCE  or 
Economic  OrpoRTtrNrrr .  to  the  National 
CoNrxRENCE  or  Bar  Presidents.  Chicago. 
III..  February  19,  1906 

The  poor  people — one-flfth  of  this  Nation 
who  Uve  the  emasculating  contradiction  of 
p>overty  In  an  affluent  society — do  not  have 
equal  justice.  The  deprivation  of  Justice  for 
the  poor  weakens — and  Indeed  even  threat- 
ens— the  viability  of  our  society. 

The  poor  do  not  have  equal  Justice  because 
they  do  not  have  lawyers.  Lawyers  make  our 
laws  Just  and  unless  the  poor  have  advocates 
for  their  cause — they  will  not  have  equal  Jus- 
tice. A  massive  body  of  our  law  is  considered 
only  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Oovemment — but  never  con- 
sidered, scrutinized  and  Interpreted  by  the 
Judiciary.  Legislators  and  administrators 
are  not  omniscient — what  they  do  is  im- 
proved when  what  they  did  is  debated  by 
lawyers  and  Interpreted  and  applied  by  a 
Judge  whose  mind  has  been  sharpened  and 
enlightened   by   advocacy. 

A  search  for  truth  and  Justice  which  de- 
pends upon  an  adversary  system  gropes  half 
blind  when  there  Is  no  advocate  for  one  side 
of   the  proposition. 

It  Is  fair  to  Judge  the  success  of  American 
Justice — and  the  need  for  this  program  of 
legal  services  to  the  i>oor — by  considering  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  civil  courts. 

We  can  visit  countless  courtrooms  In  which 
civil  trials  are  held  and  observe  temperate 
and  intelligent  Judges  listening  to  competent 
counsel  defend  the  interests  of  affluent 
clients.  But  what  would  we  see  If  we  visited 
a  small  claims  court,  with  Jurisdiction  lim- 
ited to  several  hundred  dollars  that  serves 
primarily  as  a  collection  agency  for  retail 
merchanu  and  Installment  credit  vendors? 
Or  a  domestic  relations  court,  where  a  stream 
of  women  on  the  public  assistance  rolls  come 
to  swear  out  contempt  citations  against  the 
husbands  or  boyfriends  who  left  them  pen- 
nyless  and  pregnant?  Or  a  landlord  and  ten- 
ant court  Inundated  by  petitions  for  evic- 
tions of  Impoverished  tenants  of  marginal 
bousing? 

TTie  court's  day  passes  In  a  tedious  litany 
of  names,  each  followed  by  the  single  word 
"Judgment"  droned  out  by  the  landlord's  or 
merchant's  attorneys.  Evictions  Issue  un- 
challenged, writs  of  repossession  are  signed 


In  bundles  and  default  Judgments  are  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  poor  are  not  repre- 
sented. Judgments  are  rarely  denied,  and  as 
the  clerk  dockets  the  Judgment  or  issues  the 
writ  of  garnishment,  repossession  or  evic- 
tion another  loss  Is  tallied  on  the  score  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  probably  has  an  inade- 
quate education:  a  menial,  degrading  and 
Irregular  Job,  a  broken  marriage  and  a  brood 
of  illegitimate  children. 

Many  of  you  know  that  I  could  extend 
indefinitely  the  catalog  of  disability  suffered 
by  the  poor  in  our  Judicial  system.  They 
sign  Installment  contracts  with  unscrupulous 
merchants,  they  go  on  relief  and  spend  their 
lives  hiding  from  arbitrary  administration 
of  welfare  regulations;  and  they  life  In  rat- 
Infested,  often-unheated  slums  without  ever 
knowing  that  the  law  requires  landlords  to 
provide  them  with  heat  In  the  winter.  They 
are  too  Ignorant  and  to  Intimidated  to  be 
able  to  obtain  their  legal  rights — without  the 
advice  and  advocacy  of  lawyers. 

But  I  have  not  come  here  merely  to  tell 
you  once  again  that  Justice  for  the  poor  man 
In  America  has  not  succeeded,  or  to  Join  you 
m  a  vague  and  general  clucking  about  what 
we  all  agree  is  a  most  unfortunate  situation. 

Instead,  I  have  come  here  to  speak  to  you 
about  a  vastly  more  difficult  question:  the 
question  of  what  you,  as  members  and  lead- 
ers of  the  organized  bar.  can,  should,  and  I 
hope  will  do  to  assure  equal  Justice  for  the 
poor.  I  have  come  here  not  merely  to  obtain 
your  tolerance  of  the  Office  of  Ek;onomlc  Op- 
portunity's program  to  provide  legal  services 
to  the  poor,  but  to  persuade  you  that  you 
should  lead  the  revolution  that  will  bring 
Americas  poor  out  of  their  bondage  and  into 
the  promised  land  of  full  equality  before 
the  law.  I  proffer  to  you  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  the  leaders  and  lawgivers  of  a  revo- 
lution conducted  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  are  poor.  Inarticulate,  unsophisticated— 
and  who  do  not  have  advocates. 

Some  may  think  It  curious  to  consider 
Lawyers  as  leaders  of  a  revolution.  Yet,  no 
role  could  be  more  true  to  the  traditions  of 
our  profession.  Since  the  days  when  all 
land  In  England  was  owned  by  the  king,  and 
lawyers  devised  ways  to  make  property  alien- 
able, lawyers  have  led  the  struggle  to  destroy 
archaic  forms  and  to  free  their  clients  from 
the  mortmain  of  the  pcMt.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, lawyers  developed  the  corporate  forms 
of  bualness  enterprise  that  have  given  Ameri- 
can business  freedom  to  grow  according  to 
the  laws  of  economics.  In  our  own  time.  I 
need  only  point  to  the  brilliant  work  of 
lawyers  during  the  era  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  lawyers  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
during  the  past  decade  to  demonstrate  what 
a  crucial  role  effective  representation  and 
advocacy  can  play  in  changing  the  posture 
of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  and  has  been  for  centuries  the  task  of 
lawyers  to  change  the  status  quo.  In  every 
case  that  turns  on  the  law  rather  than  the 
facts,  a  lawyer  is  attempting  to  persuade  a 
court  that  the  law  should  not  be  Interpreted 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  should  be 
given  a  new  interpretation. 

It  is  fallacious  to  think  of  lawyers  as 
guardians  of  tradition — rather  we  are  the 
guardians  and  watchdogs  of  orderly  change 
It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
Anglo-American  system  that  we  have  always, 
except  when  confronted  with  the  terrible 
agony  of  the  Civil  War,  been  able  to  change 
the  deepest  and  most  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  our  society  peacefully,  with  a 
stability  of  government  and  laws  that  is  the 
awe  and  envy  of  other  nations. 

Today,  we  are  asked  once  again  to  follow 
brilliant  tradition.  Lawyers  are  exhorted  to 
guide,  control,  and  direct  a  change  In  our 
society.  I  ask  you  to  put  your  traditions  and 
skills  to  work,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  cor- 
porations, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
I  ask  you  to  lead  the  struggle  to  provide  eco- 
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nomlcally  underprivileged  Americans  with  a 
full  and  fair  participation  in  American  Jus- 
tice. Specifically.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
work  actively  In  your  communities  to  estab- 
lish and  support  programs  to  provide  free 
legal  assistance  for  people  who  are  poor  and 
cannot  employ  an  attorney.  I  ask  you  to 
challenge  the  critics  who  attempt  to  under- 
mine our  effort  without  knowledge  of  Its  goals 
or  character. 

It  might  be  helpful  !f  I  dealt  briefly  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  common  concern  of  some 
lawyers  who  have  expressed  at  least  skep- 
ticism. If  not  opposition,  toward  the  legal 
services  program.  That  concern  might  best 
be  expressed  as  the  fear  that  we  will  so  thor- 
oughly accomplish  our  task  of  providing  legal 
services  to  the  poor  that  attorneys  who  now 
draw  some  or  all  of  their  practice  from  people 
with  lower  or  lower  middle  Incomes  will  find 
themselves  without  clients. 

This  concern  stems  from  a  basic  lack  of 
understanding  about  poor  people  and  their 
communities.  It  presumes  that  there  is  a 
gWtlo  quantity  of  legal  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  in  a  given  community  of  poor  people, 
that  that  work  is  now  being  done  by  at- 
torneys, and  that  at  the  introduction  of  free 
legal  services,  the  clients  of  those  attorneys 
win  immediately  take  their  business  to  the 
free  office.  These  presumptions  are  not 
correct. 

First,  there  is  not  a  fixed  amount  of  legal 
work  in  a  given  community.  Poor  people  are 
constantly  confronted  by  problems  that  we 
as  attorneys  would  Immediately  recognize  as 
legal,  but  which  they,  without  education  or 
the  custom  of  consulting  a  lawyer,  never 
realize  might  be  solved  by  advocacy  or 
representation.  If  the  poor  had  the  habit  of 
Ulklng  to  a  lawyer.  If  there  was.  In  the 
community  of  the  poor,  the  consclousnees  of 
the  need  for  and  utlUty  of  lawyers.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  volume  of  problems  about  which 
lawyers  would  be  consulted  would  rise  from 
a  trickle  to  a  flood  As  evidence  of  this  fact, 
in  1966.  tne  Bret  year  in  which  the  neigh- 
borhood law  offices  were  established  In  Wash- 
ington, they  handled  about  8,000  inquiries, 
and  the  Legal  Aid  Society  at  the  same  time 
reported  the  greatest  annual  volume  of  cases 
in  lu  history  of  50  years. 

Second,  It  Is  not  true  that  the  legal  work 
of  the  poor  Is  now  being  handled  by  attor- 
neys. How  many  poor  people,  for  example, 
hire  an  attorney  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
rights  that  they  have  In  many  Jurisdictions 
to  a  Jury  trial  on  a  complaint  for  eviction 
for  nonpayment  of  rent?  Lawyers  are  not 
doing  this  work  now,  nor  are  they  giving 
advice  to  people  who  come  Into  conflict  with 
welfare  authorities,  nor  are  they  advising  the 
^  many  Ignorant  people  who  are  tempted  into 
signing  unfair  Installment  contracts.  And 
these  are  merely  three  of  the  literally  hun- 
dreds of  ways  in  which  lawyers  might  but 
are  not  now  reprcEentlng  the  poor. 

PinaUy  1  do  not  believe  that  either  the 
present  or  the  potential  clients  of  attorneys 
in  poor  neighborhoods  will  leave  their  at- 
torneys In  any  significant  number  to  enjoy 
free  legal  services.  Not  only  Is  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship  a  highly  personal  one.  but 
once  the  legal  services  program  Is  function- 
ing well,  for  every  client  wbo  comes  Into  the 
"free"  office  to  have  his  leave  examined.  10 
unexpected  clients  will  retain  a  private  prac- 
titioner as  a  result  of  the  general  Increase  in 
consciousness  of  and  confidence  In  the  law. 
legality,  and  the  availability  of  a  defense 
against  Injustice  which  the  legal  services 
program  will  create.  Private  practice  will 
grow  enormously  by  bringing  the  poor  Into 
our  world  of  the  law  and  lawyers. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  contribution  law- 
yers In  general  and  yourselves  In  particular, 
as  leaders  of  the  organlaad  bar.  can  make 
to  provide  adequate  legal  representation  for 
the  poor.  We  should  agree  that  the  poor  are 
not  now  adequately  represented,  and  that 


the  quantity  and  quality  of  that  representa- 
tion should  be  improved.  The  question  now 
is  how  that  should  be  done. 

The  predominant  method  In  the  legal  aid 
movement  and  OEX)"s  efforts  has  been  the 
creation  of  entitles  similar  to  law  firms  which 
will  advise  and  represent  the  poor.  I  know 
that  other  methods  are  possible.  But  the 
basic  concept  of  a  law  firm,  with  attorneys 
hired  and  paid  by  the  firm  out  of  Its  own 
funds  Is.  In  my  judgment,  preferable  to  any 
of  the  alternatives  which  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

Specifically  I  think  Is  Is  Important  to 
point  out  my  concerns  about  the  so-called 
English  system  and  Its  variations.  These  are 
programs  whereby  some  branch  of  the  State 
or  local  government  or  some  other  organi- 
zation certifies  the  indigency  of  a  potential 
client,  who  may  then  consult  the  private 
attorney  of  his  choice  at  the  whole  or  par- 
tial expense  of  the  Government. 

At  first  glance,  the  English  system  seems 
attractive.  With  only  a  relatively  minor 
change  in  our  present  system  of  legal  rep- 
resentation. It  would  permit  many  more 
people  to  consult  a  lawyer.  It  would  also 
make  every  lawyer  in  the  community  avaU- 
able  to  the  poor.  Instead  of  Just  the  small 
group  which  may  be  practicing  In  a  firm  of 
free  lawyers.  This  is  the  so-called  freedom 
of  choice  argument.  And  finally,  the  lawyers 
who  perform  the  services  are  guaranteed 
payment,  a  virtue  which  needs  no  further 
explanation. 

But  these  apparent  advantages  are.  un- 
fortunately more  advantageous  for  lawyers 
than  for  the  poor  we  are  committed  to  as- 
sist. Indeed,  for  the  poor,  such  a  plan  has 
at  least  one  major  deterrent.  The  contem- 
plated certification  of  Indigency  would  re- 
quire them  to  submit  themselves  to  another 
means  test  by  the  welfare  authorities  or 
their  counterparts.  It  Is  a  certainty  that 
vast  numbers  of  poor  people  would  be  too 
frightened  or  too  proud  to  place  themselves 
voluntarily  in  the  gears  of  another  bureauc- 
racy, with  the  result  that  they  simply  would 
not   participate  In   the  program  at  all. 

The  Bngllsh  system  Is  also  disadvantageous 
for  another  reason  that  I  consider  even  more 
Important.  It  cle&rly  can  achieve  no  other 
go&l  than  the  mere  resolution  of  controver- 
sies. The  legal  services  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  legal  aid 
movement  have  far  greater  ambitions. 

We  cannot  be  content  with  the  creation  of 
systems  of  rendering  free  legal  assistance  to 
all  the  people  who  need  but  cannot  afford 
a  lawyer's  advice.  This  program  must  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Our  responsibility  Is  to  marshal  the  forces 
of  law  and  the  strength  of  lawyers  to  combat 
the  causes  and  effect  of  poverty.  Lawyers 
must  uncover  the  legal  causes  of  poverty, 
remodel  the  systems  which  generate  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  design  new  social,  legal,  and 
political  tools  and  vehicles  to  move  poor 
people  from  deprivation,  depression,  and 
despair  to  opportunity,  hope,  and  ambition. 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  English  system  which 
parcels  out  the  legal  problems  of  the  poor  to 
lawyers  engaged  not  because  they  have  a 
singular  dedication  to  assist  poor  people  but 
because  they  are  members  of  a  bar  association 
or  a  lawyer  referral  panel  and  somehow 
chosen  freely  by  the  poor  will  ever  provide 
the  necessary  concerted  and  thoughtful  legal 
analysis  and  challenge  which  must  occur  If 
the  OEO  program  will  be  more  than  a  chain 
of  legal  first-aid  clinics.  Twenty  lawyers 
selected  by  20  poor  clients  on  20  different 
days  to  defend  eviction  notices  will  never 
have  even  the  opportunity  to  learn  that 
every  eviction  was  retaliation  for  the 
tenant's  complaint  of  housing  code  viola- 
tions and  so  look  for  the  test  case  to  chal- 
lenge the  consequent  perversion  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  But  three  lawyers 
In  a  "^oor  man's  law  firm"  would  soon  see  the 


common  thread  and  seek  the  legal  remedy  to 
prevent  the  continued  proliferation  of  the 
same  legal  crises. 

I  also  entertain  the  presumption  that  an 
"English  plan"  is  more  costly  than  the  pro- 
vision of  free  legal  services  by  salaried  at- 
torneys. Given  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  I 
speculate  that  I  could  obtain  more  lawyer 
assistance  by  employing  a  lawyer's  full  time 
for  a  definite  period  than  by  dispensing  the 
same  money  to  numerous  lawyers  in  specific 
fees  for  services  rendered. 

But  I  admit  my  concerns  are  speculative. 
We  will  approve  a  very  limited  number  of 
English  system  applications,  evaluate  the 
costs  and  the  results  carefully  and  assess 
the  comparative  success  of  such  an  ap- 
proach. We  have  several  preliminary  appli- 
cations for  this  method:  I  doubt  that  we  will 
approve  all  of  them,  and  I  am  certain  that 
there  U  little  likelihood  that  additional  ap- 
plications will  be  approved.  However,  we 
may  ai^rove  such  plans  In  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  where  there  Is  no  other  reason- 
able method  to  provide  free  legal  assistance 
^for  the  poor. 

My  attitude  about  the  English  system 
Is  best  described  by  the  remark  a  Judge  once 
made  about  my  argument  before  him:  "Mr. 
Bamberger,  I  have  an  open  mind  about  that 
point — but  not   necessarUy  an   empty   one  " 

I  do  not  expect  that  we  will  find  easily 
the  perfect  solution  to  the  task  we  have 
undertaken.  Nor  do  I  Imagine  that  we  will 
answer  all  the  criticisms  of  the  bar  and 
public  without  leaving  some  residue  of  doubt 
about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  our  specific 
course  of  action.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  dis- 
appointed in  my  request  for  your  active  and 
enthusiastic  support — and  for  your  construc- 
tive criticism. 

My  principal  purpose  Is  to  convince  you 
that  I  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  use  your 
leadership,  your  wisdom,  your  skills,  and 
your  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor  In  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  bar. 


MEDICAL     AID     TO     SOUTH     VIET- 
NAMESE CIVILIANS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  almost 
every  day  some  Seriator's  office  Is  visited 
by  a  delegation  of  constituents  with  an 
ambitious — and  often  worthy — plan  to 
accomplish  a  specific  purpose. 

Usually,  somewhere  In  the  presenta- 
tion Is  a  sentence  that  goes.  "We  just 
know  this  will  work  If  only  we  can 
get — " 

At  that  point,  the  Senator  or  an  aid 
must  make  a  decision  whether  the  office 
properly  can  or  should  help  do  the  "get- 
ting." 

A  few  days  ago,  three  Michigan  men 
were  in  my  office  with  a  plan  to  get  medi- 
cal aid  to  South  Vietnamese  civilians. 

The  plan  was  ambitious  enough  to  gen- 
erate a  temptation  to  dismiss  it.  But  as 
they  continued  spelling  out  problems, 
they  followed  each  one  w'lth  a  reasonable 
and  seemingly  practicable  solution. 

And  somewhat  surprisingly,  they  never 
got  to  the  part  that  starts,  "And  all  we 
need  from  the  Government  Is — " 

They  did  not  ask  for  Government 
funds.  Government  supplies  or  Oovem- 
ment transportation  from  this  country 
to  Vietnam.  They  were  Just  hopeful  of 
getting  consent. 

The  men  were  two  members  of  the 
Michigan  Jayces — Edward  James  and 
Douglas  Lawrle,  of  Clawson — and  an 
older  man.  Dr.  Jerome  J.  Robb,  a  Pon- 
tlac,  Mich.,  physician. 
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And  their  plan — which  has  been  en- 
dorsed as  a  State  project  by  the  Michi- 
gan Jaycee  executive  committee — is  this: 

They  hope  to  collect  food,  medical,  and 
sanitation  supplies  in  tliis  country,  for 
use  by  Saigon  hospitals  and  Jaycee 
mobile  clinics. 

Dr  Robb.  who  spent  6  weeks  in  Viet- 
nam last  year  as  a  volunteer  physician, 
has  agreed  to  be  the  project's  unpaid 
medical  field  director. 

Mr  James  and  Mr.  Lawrie,  keenly 
aware  that  the  military  Just  does  not 
have  the  space  for  civilian  cargoes,  have 
settled  on  a  solution  to  that  bottleneck: 
the  project  will  try  to  buy  its  own  plane 
so  that  the  Jaycees  can  do  their  own 
ferrying. 

They  are  keenly  aware  of  the  black 
market  problems  in  Vietnam  so  they 
have  determined  to  get  their  own  ware- 
house, their  own  trucks. 

Will  they  be  able  to  raise  the  money 
to  do  all  these  things?  I  do  not  know  and 
neither  do  they.  But  I  am  Impressed  by 
their  energy. 

Mr  James,  a  research  technician,  and 
Mr  Lawrie.  an  airlines  sales  representa- 
tive, have  been  working  on  the  project 
during  spare  time  for  months.  They  are 
hopeful  tliat  the  Jaycees  will  adopt  the 
idea  as  a  national  project. 

As  I  say,  I  have  no  idea  what  degree 
of  success  they  will  meet.  But  even  their 
attempt.  I  suppose,  is  a  significant  com- 
ment on  the  American  temperament. 

These  men  do  see  a  need  and  do  feel 
a  desire  to  do  something  to  meet  that 
need.  Meanwhile,  they  have  pragmat- 
ically studied  the  difficulties  and  the  eco- 
nomics. And  they  have  developed  ideas 
on  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Most  of  us.  I  tliink,  are  agreed  that 
ppople-to-people  contact  has  an  un- 
matched value  in  international  relations. 
Dr  Robb,  who  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  Vietnamese 
children,  puts  It  this  way: 

This  la  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  fertile 
ground  for  democratic  Ideals  while  affording 
a  small  measure  of  humanity. 

Both  pursuits  are  equally  admirable. 
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PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS  IN 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Presidents  proposed  reductions  in 
the  Nations  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs  are  the  wrong  cuts  in  the 
■^■ror.i!  programs  at  the  wrong  time. 

President  Johnsons  1967  budget  rec- 
ommends JlOI  million  less  for  these  pro- 
grams than  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  special  school  milk  program  would 
be  cut  by  $82  million,  down  from  the  $103 
million  appropriated  for  1966.  This  is 
an  80-percent  reduction  in  just  1  year. 

In  my  State,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment estimates  Hawaii  would  receive 
only  $36,000  in  special  milk  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  compared  with  $174,000 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  This  estimate  for 
1967  Is  based  on  the  estimated  use  rate 
in  1966. 

Appropriations  requested  for  the 
school  lunch  program  are  $19  million 
less    than    Congress    appropriated    last 


year.    The  1966  total  was  $202  million; 
the  1967  total.  $183  miUlon. 

Proposed  reductions  total  $101  mil- 
lion. 

These  reductions  are  proposed  despite 
rising  student  enrollment. 

In  other  words,  although  there  are 
more  students,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs 
would  decline,  under  the  President's 
recommendations. 

For  years  the  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs  have  operated  eflQclently 
and  successfully.  They  are  noncontro- 
versial.  Schools  in  all  the  States  are 
familiar  with  these  programs.  Adminis- 
tration functions  smoothly,  state  and 
local  governments  put  up  $330  million 
for  school  lunches  In  1965. 

These  programs  have  been  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  improving  the  health  of 
millions  of  schoolchildren.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  Importance  of  good 
nutrition  to  the  learning  capacity  of 
young  people. 

The  1967  budget  states  that  the  school 
lunch  program  during  the  peak  month 
in  1965  provided  lunches  to  over  35  per- 
cent of  the  approximately  48.2  million 
schoolchildren  In  the  country.  That 
would  be  more  than  16.8  million  stu- 
dents. In  December  1964,  according  to 
the  budget,  the  program  reached  17  mil- 
lion children  in  70.132  schools. 

Official  estimates  show  between  24  and 
26  million  children  in  92,000  to  93.000 
schools  received  more  than  3  billion  half 
pints  of  milk  under  the  special  school 
milk  program  in  1965.  Each  child  paid 
3  to  4  cents  on  the  average  for  a  half 
pint  of  milk  costing  6  to  8  cents  total. 
The  milk  was  distributed  during  recesses 
and  during  other  times  of  the  day. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  drastic  reductions 
proposed  In  these  programs. 

My  concern  is  shared  by  the  Hawaii 
state  School  Pood  Service  Association. 
Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Chieko  Okamoto.  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  this  organization.  In 
her  letter.  Miss  Okamoto  pointed  out: 
If  these  cuts  are  not  restored  at  the  con- 
gressional level.  It  will  mean  that  the  State 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  up  what  we 
will  lose  In  Federal  subsidy. 

Any  chance  of  getting  a  bill  through  our 
State  legislature  to  take  care  of  this  during 
the  present  budget  session  seems  very  dim. 
Consequently,  all  of  the  cuts  must  be  made 
up  by  the  children  who  buy  the  lunches  at 
the  school  cafeterias. 

Higher  lunch  prices  would  mean  lower  par- 
ticipation and  lower  participation  would 
mean  higher  per  capita  overhead  cost.  This 
will  cause  a  vicious  cycle,  which  will  mean 
the  deterioration  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram here  in  Hawaii,  which  today  Is  one  of 
the  best  In  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  programs  to  the  school 
children  of  America,  I  include  the  entire 
text  of  Miss  Okamotos  letter,  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  have  also  heard  from 
Mrs.  Laura  H.  Hayashl.  cafeteria  man- 
ager of  the  Kapunahala  Elementary 
School  In  Kaneohe,  Oahu.  Hawaii,  who 
wrote: 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Federal  subsidy  can 
be  maintained  at   Its  present  level  so  that 


we  may   conUnue   to  serve  the  children  of 
Hawaii. 

Hawah  Stat*  School 
Food  Sexvice  Assocxatioit. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  March  4,  1966. 
Hon.  HnAM  L.  Fono. 
Member  of  Congress, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DiA«  Sekatob  Fonc:  According  to  the 
local  press  and  reports  coming  out  of  Wash- 
ington, we  have  been  Informed  that  there 
wUl  be  tremendous  cuU  In  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy as  far  as  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram Is  concerned.  As  near  as  we  can 
determine  these  cuts  will  total  approximately 
$100  million. 

Because  of  my  connection  with  the  school 
lunch  program  in  Hawaii,  these  reports  are 
of  great  concern  to  me. 

If  these  cuU  are  not  restored  at  the  con- 
gressional level.  It  will  mean  that  the  State 
would  be  called  upon  to  make  up  what  we 
win  lose  In  Federal  subsidy. 

Any  chance  of  getting  a  bill  through  our 
State  leglslattu-e  to  take  care  of  this  during 
the  present  budget  session  seems  very  dim 
Consequently,  aU  of  the  cuts  must  be  made 
up  by  the  children  who  buy  the  lunches  at 
the  school  cafeterias. 

Higher  lunch  prices  would  mean  lower 
participation  and  lower  participation  would 
mean  higher  per  capiu  overhead  cost.  This 
will  cause  a  vicious  cycle  which  will  mean 
the  deterioration  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram here  in  Hawaii,  which  today  is  one  of 
the  best  In  the  country. 

We  humbly  ask  on  behalf  of  the  future 
leaders  of  our  State,   the  youth  of  Hawaii, 
that  you  make  a  sincere  effort  In  restoring 
these  budget  cuts  to  the  existing  levels. 
Thank  you,  mahalo  and  aloha. 
Sincerely. 

Miss  Chieko  Okamoto, 
Chairman,  LegUlative  Committee. 


THE  SUDDEN  REDISCOVERY  OF 
SEATO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent days  there  has  occurred  what  the 
distinguished  columnist.  Arthur  Krock. 
called  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. March  6,  "The  Sudden  Rediscovery 
of  SEATO." 

Mr,  Krock  relates  this  new  emphasis 
upon  the  agreements  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  establishment 
to  the  failure  of  the  previous  reliance  on 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  as  the  Pres- 
ident's cachet  of  authority  for  our  oper- 
ations in  South  Vietnam.  Rather  than 
citing  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution,  as  was 
done  previously  in  letters  both  to  a  group 
of  Congressman  and  a  group  of  Senators. 
Secretary  Rusk  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  "fell 
back  on  the  treaty  as  a  sworn  national 
obligation, "  Mr.  Krock  notes. 

But  this  too.  in  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished New  York  Times  commen- 
tator, is  a  belated  argument  which  "has 
since  been  badly  damaged  in  the  crit- 
ical analysis  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected." As  evidence,  Mr.  Krock  cites 
both  from  the  statement  of  Senator 
Walter  George  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  at  the  time  of 
the  SEATO  Treaty  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  from  the  views  of  persons  inter- 
viewed by  Mr.  Krock  who  participated 
In  drafting  the  1954  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  article  may  appear  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 


March  15,  1966 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  StroDEN  Rediscovkst  or  SEATO 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHiNOTOif,  March  6. — ^Tbe  citation  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  of  1954  as  the  fundamental  source  of 
President  Johnson's  authority  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  whatever  expenditure  of 
marpower  and  treasure  he  deems  necessary 
to  sustain  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  a  shift  of 
emphasis  by  the  administration.  And  the 
reason  Is  as  plain  as  the  ground  is  weak. 

The  reason  was  that  Influential  senatorial 
voices  were  rising  In  protest  against  the  ad- 
ministration's oft-reiterated  claim  that  the 
President's  open-ended  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam derives  from  the  so-called  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin concvurent  resolution  approved  by  Con- 
gress In  1964. 

The  voices  arose  from  Senators  who  had 
been  given  officially  to  understand  at  the 
time  that  the  resolution  would  not  be  so 
construed  by  the  administration,  and  some 
of  them  had  stated  this  reservation  In  voting 
for  the  measure.  It  was  in  the  presence  of 
this  disturbance  that  Rusk,  In  the  course  of 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  fell  back  on  the  treaty 
as  a  sworn  national  obligation  which  the 
President  Is  executing  with  steadiy  mounting 
employment  of  armed  force. 

AaCDMCKT  DAIlCAGED 

This  belated  argument  has  since  been  badly 
damaged  In  the  critical  analysis  to  which  It 
has  been  subjected.  Mr.  Johnson  appeared 
to  recognize  its  vulnerability  when  he  Inter- 
posed In  the  debate  a  reminder  that  he  la 
also  Conamander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  believes  this  role  gives  him  the 
obligation  as  well  as  the  power  to  make  such 
use  of  these  forces  ae  he  considers  essential 
to  preserve  the  national  security  when  he 
adjudges  it  to  stand  in  peril. 

Though  there  are  Impressive  constitutional 
challengers  of  this  Interpretation  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  power  when  the  United 
States  Is  not  formally  at  war.  It  has  been 
established  In  previous  practice.  And  the 
Supreme  Court  has  dismissed  all  such  chal- 
lenges which  have  reached  It  for  review. 

The  actual  consequences  are  that  (1)  any 
President  can  Involve  the  Nation  In  war  and 
maintain  It  there  indefinitely  without  the 
formal  declaration  which  the  Constitution 
reserves  as  an  exclusive  power  of  Congress; 
and  (2)  count  on  the  declaration  being  made 
when  and  if  his  conscience  or  his  political 
necessity  induces  him  to  propose  It  to  Con- 
gress. 

uth-uxd  provocation 

This  is  a  Oxed  condition,  and  not  a  theory. 
But  for  obviously  practical  and  technical  rea- 
sons Presidents  do  not  concede  It  on  the 
public  record.  The  alternative  chosen  by 
Ur.  Johnson  was  to  utilize  the  provocation 
of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  attack  on  the  Seventh 
Fleet  by  North  Vietnamese  gunboats  to  get 
a  generalized  expression  of  support  from  Con- 
gress. This  worked  well  enough  untU  it  was 
argued,  against  the  public  record,  as  approval 
by  Congress  of  any  expansion  of  the  war  the 
President  might  make  in  an  unforeseeable 
future.  Then  Rusk  shifted  the  major  basis 
for  the  claim  to  the  SEATO  compact. 

But  extracts  from  the  1954  Senate  debate 
on  the  treaty  demonstrat«  the  fragility  of 
this  claim.  In  explaining  the  commitment  to 
the  Senate,  Chairman  George  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  made  these  state- 
ments: 

The  trimty  does  not  call  for  automatic  ac- 
tion; It  calls  for  consultation  (with  the  other 
signatories) .  If  any  course  of  action  shall  be 
agreed  •  •  •  or  decided  upon,  then  that  ac- 
Uon  must  have  the  approval  of  Congress,  be- 
cause the  constitutional  process  (of  each 
signatory  government)  U  larovlded  for.  •  ♦  • 


It  is  clear  that  the  threat  to  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  political  Independence  •  •  • 
also  enoompasaes  acts  of  subversion.  •  •  • 
(But)  even  in  that  event  (the  United  States) 
would  not  be  bound  to  put  It  down.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  that  we  have  no 
obligation  •  •  •  to  take  positive  measures  of 
any  kind.  All  we  are  obligated  to  do  is  to 
consult  together  about  it. 

In  the  debate  which  followed  Rusk's  new 
resort  to  the  treaty.  Senator  Mobse  made  this 
point:  If  the  administration  Is  almost  uni- 
laterally waging  the  war  on  a  decision  that 
there  has  been  "an  armed  attack"  (that 
represents  "a  common  danger")  on  an  In- 
dependent nation  wlthta  the  treaty's  zone 
of  protection,  then  the  treaty  requires  that 
the  measures  taken  "shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations."  With  respect  to  this  re- 
quirement, said  MoBSE,  "We  have  been  act- 
ing in  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter  for 
years."  And  when  the  United  States  at  long 
last  went  before  the  Council  It  was  "with 
an  olive  branch  In  one  hand  and  bombs  In 
the  other." 

FIRSTHAND    KVIDENCZ 

But  the  most  effective  refutation  of  Rusk's 
statement  that  SEATO  Imposes  on  the 
United  States  "a  clear  and  direct  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  South  Vietnam 
against  external  attack"  Is  made  by  persons 
interviewed  by  this  correspondent  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  In 
1954.  This  Is  a  brief  composite  of  their 
comments : 

The  reservations  as  to  "constitutional 
processes"  was  written  in  at  Secretary  Dulles' 
Insistence  to  give  notice  to  the  other  signa- 
tories that  the  final  decision  as  to  making 
war  was  vested  In  Congress.  He  was  also  a 
great  believer  In  collective  security,  and  he 
knew  that  when  the  French  pulled  out  of 
Indochina  there  would  be  a  vacuum  Into 
which  the  Communists  would  flow  If  there 
was  not  collective  action  to  prevent  it. 

All  of  the  parties.  Including  Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  are  bound  to  the  others  to  take 
action  under  the  treaty.  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laoa  are  not  parties,  and  the 
treaty  signatories  are  not  bound  to  them. 
They  were  added  by  protocol  to  the  treaty 
area,  not  for  their  benefit  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  signatories. 

Our  basic  trouble  In  Vietnam  is  that  we 
have  not  been  proceeding  under  the  treaty 
but  going  It  alone.  This  Is  due  to  a  complete 
mlsappralsal  and  underestimate  of  the  mili- 
tary and  political  considerations  Involved. 
We  thought  It  was  a  minor  concern  we  could 
handle  oiuveives  without  difficulty.  So  we 
did  not  Insist  that  our  partners  participate. 

For  confirmation  of  this  background,  the 
persons  Interviewed  cited  the  report  on  the 
treaty  of  the  Senate  committee.  Hours  of 
effort  to  procure  a  opy  were,  however,  un- 
successful. 


GREAT  ACT— GREAT  ACTORS 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  colum- 
nists have  recently  noted  the  soimdness 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  this  act  has 
wrought  a  fundamental,  beneficial 
change  in  the  capitalistic  system.  It  Is 
possible  to  avoid  depression. 

I  think  we  should  pause  a  moment  to 
recognize  the  farsighted  men  who  put  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  on  the  books. 
One  of  them  was  my  predecessor,  the 
late  Senator  James  E.  Murray.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  act.  He  guided  It 
through  committee  and  through  Con- 
gress. The  act  bears  no  man's  name  but 
truly  it  should  be  termed,  and  I  term  It. 
the  Murray  Employment  Act  of  1946. 


The  man  outside  Congress  who  did  the 
most  to  enact  this  historic  legislation  is 
one  whose  lifetime  of  service  is  being 
recognized  this  week.  He  is  James  Pat- 
ton,  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  who  is  retiring  after  25  eventful 
years  as  president  of  that  great  farm 
organization. 

Also  retiring  this  week  is  his  colleague 
and  close  associate,  Glenn  Talbott.  vice 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
Glenn  Talbott  is  the  leading  member  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  Uiis 
Nation  has  ever  produced.  He  became 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  after  his  father,  who  organized  and 
headed  it,  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident. 
Glenn  Talbott 's  sister,  Mrs,  Gladys  Tal- 
bott Edwards,  was  for  many  years  the 
highly  effective  director  of  education  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  Their 
nephew  Is  now  carrying  on  the  family's 
proud  role  as  an  official  of  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record,  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  two  articles  con- 
cerning the  Murray  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  to  which  Senator  James  E.  Murray. 
President  James  C.  Patton.  and  the  Tal- 
bott family  contributed  so  much.  One 
article,  by  Joseph  R.  Slevln  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  News  Service  and 
headlined  "Boom  Is  Tribute  to  Employ- 
ment Act,"  appeared  In  the  February 
1966  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
other,  by  Walter  Lippmann,  headlined 
"The  Boom,"  appeared  in  the  March  15, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (DC)  Poet. 

Feb.  30,  1966] 

Boom  Is  TBiBtJTE  to  Emplotment  Act — 1946 

Measure  Marked  Polict  Turning  Point 
(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

The  Unemployment  Act  of  1946  Is  30  years 
old  today.  The  American  economy  Is  boom- 
ing. And  there  Is  an  Increasingly  hot  de- 
bate about  whether  President  Johnson 
ought  to  call  for  higher  taxes  to  damp  the 
fires  of  Inflation. 

The  booming  economy  Is  a  very  real  trib- 
ute to  the  employment  act. 

So,  too.  Is  the  burgeoning  tax  debate. 

The  employment  act  established  a  na- 
tional policy  to  use  the  p>ower  of  the  Federal 
Govenment  to  Influence  economic  activity. 
The  economy  Is  booming  In  large  measure 
because  those  powers  have  been  used. 

The  deliberate,  persistent  use  of  Federal 
power  to  Influence  the  economy  Is  a  new 
development.  It  has  gained  Increasing  ac- 
ceptance since  the  employment  act  was 
passed  but  It  has  won  general  recognition 
only  In  the  decade  of  the  1960's— during  the 
administrations  of  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson. 

MEMORIES    or    1»30'S 

The  expectation  In  1946  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent a  deep  depression  and  to  provide  mil- 
lions of  Jolos  for  the  American  people. 
Memories  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's  were  fresh  in  mind  and  the  main  goal 
of  the  act's  original  sponsors  was  to  see  that 
another  such  calamity  did  not  follow  World 
War  n. 

The  bin  started  out  as  a  full  employment 
law  but  a  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee watered  down  the  final  version  and  set 
the    more    modest    maximum    employment 
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target.  Among  other  things,  the  legislators 
wanted  11  clear  that  the  Govennent  waa  not 
guaranteeing  a  Job  to  anyone. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  Immediate  postwar 
problem  proved  to  be  inflation.  After  that, 
the  challenge  wa«  to  offset  mild  recessions — 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Korean  war 
boom  in  the  early  1950s.  More  recently  the 
Government  has  been  trying  to  move  toward 
the  twin  goals  of  attaining  nonlnOatlonary 
full  employment  at  home  while  balancing 
the  U.S.  international  payments  accounts. 

Pour  recessions  have  hit  the  Urilted  States 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  They  came 
In  1946-49.  1953-54.   1987-58.  and  1960-61 

CISXNUOWEK    WAS    COOL 

Tlie  Employment  Act  approach  almost  died 
a  young  death  when  Elsenhower  became 
President  in  1953.  He  was  suspicious  of  eco- 
nomic planning,  and  mistrusted  both  the 
setting  of  goals  and  the  use  of  Federal  jjower 
to  achieve  them.  Mr.  Elsenhower  Intended 
to  abolish  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
established  by  the  act  but  decided  to  rebuild 
It  under  the  chairmanship  of  Arthur  Burns 
only  after  he  had  been  In  office  for  some 
months. 

The  historic  Employment  Act  break- 
through came  in  June  1962.  when  Harvard 
man  Kennedy  went  to  Yale  to  accept  an 
honorary  degree  and  called  fc«-  reducing  taxes 
to  stimulate  a  growing  but  sluggish  economy 
Mr  Kennedy  acted  primarily  at  the  prod- 
ding of  Walter  Heller,  the  Chairman  of  his 
Council.  It  marked  a  profound  change  In 
President  Kennedy's  own  Instinctively  con- 
servative position 

Ten  months  later  President  Kennedy  made 
his  precedent-setting  decision  to  call  for  low- 
er taxes  even  though  the  country  was  In- 
creasingly prosperous  and  even  though  the 
Ooveroment  still  had  a  large  budget  deflclt. 
The  budget  no  longer  was  to  be  viewed  as 
a  set  of  books  that  were  to  be  balanced  In 
good  times  and  that.  If  necessary,  could  be 
allowed  to  become  vinbalanced  In  poor  times. 
Instead.  It  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
economic  tool  to  achieve  broader  national 
policy  goals — more  Jobs,  higher  living  stand- 
ards. Increased  production,  stable  prices,  and 
the  like. 

The  tax  cut  became  law  In  the  winter  of 
1964  after  I}allas  and  after  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  become  President. 

It  supplied  the  prescribed  stimulation. 
Economic  activity  rose  strongly  and  steadily 
after  It  became  law. 

But  the  current  U.S.  prosperity  was  not 
entirely  planned  that  way  despite  some 
strong  administration  hints  to  the  contrary. 
The  theory  of  the  tax  cut  was  one  thing. 
The  acttjal  execution  of  the  plan  was  some- 
thing quite  different 

Congress  voted  a  substantially  larger  cut 
than  the  administration  had  asked  so  the 
rapid  pace  of  the  upturn  that  followed  was 
partly  fortuitous. 

Then,  there  was  Vietnam.  The  economy 
Is  rocketing  ahead  a  significant  measure  be- 
cause of  the  very  large  additional  stimulus 
the  Vietnam  buildup  has  provided  since  last 
summer. 

Employment  has  been  going  up  much 
faster  than  the  sdmlnlstration  expected  a 
year  ago  and  unemployment  has  been  drop- 
ping much  more  rapidly  than  It  anticipated. 

PUINNTNO    Less    THAN    8CIKKCK 

All  of  which  makes  the  point  that  eco- 
nomic planning  as  It  Is  practiced  In  the 
inld-1960's  continues  to  be  something  leas 
than  an  exact  science. 

Now  the  debate  Is  over  the  great  and  cen- 
tral stabilization  question  of  whether  Mr. 
Johnson  Is  acting  vigorously  enotigb.  soon 
enough.  It  Is  adding  a  new,  important 
dimension  to  the  Employment  Act  as  It 
enters  Its  aoth  year.  More  will  be  heard  of  It 
at  a  special  aoth  anniversary  symposium  that 
will  be  held  here  on  Wednesday. 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the 
debate  is  that  no  one.  not  the  moa«.  conserva- 
tive participant.  Is  arguing  about  whether  it 
is  proper  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  intervene  to 
prevent  inflation. 

An  occaaional  voice  Is  raised  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Johnson  should  reduce  inflationary  de- 
mand pressures  by  slashing  Federal  civilian 
program  spending  In  preference  to  Increas- 
ing the  Nation's  tax  burden. 

But  the  heart  of  the  debate  Is  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  President  Is  acting 
vigorously  enough,  soon   enough. 

There  is  agreement  that  It  Is  right  and 
proper  for  him  to  act.  for  the  Government  to 
Intervene. 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
In  30  years. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Post.  Mar  15. 
19661 
The  Boom 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  best  minds  among  us  who  watch  and 
deal  with  the  management  of  the  economy 
are  engaged  In  earnest  discussion  of  how 
to  preserve  and  promote  the  vinprecedented 
prosperity  which  the  covmtry  Is  enjoying.  It 
Is  now  20  years  since  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  declared  that  "full  employment"  was  a 
national  objective,  and  It  Is  5  years  since 
President  Kennedy  Inaugurated  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  measures  which  have  produced 
the  great  expansion  of  the  economy.  This 
great  expansion  was  managed  successfully 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Walter  Heller,  and 
supported  by  a  consensus  of  the  preponder- 
ant majority  of  the  leading  economists  In 
the  country. 

The  story  of  this  expansion,  for  which 
there  were  few  tested  precedents,  is  very 
heartening  to  those  who  dare  to  believe  that 
reason  and  rational  method  and  rational  dis- 
cussion can  be  made  to  prevail  In  human  af- 
fairs. Forty  years  ago  none,  except  perhaps  a 
few  solitary  thinkers  In  Europe,  believed  that 
the  capitalist  system  of  private  property  and 
free  enterprise  operating  In  markets  could 
proceed  without  severe  ups  and  downs.  The 
business  cycle  of  slump  and  boom  was  re- 
garded as  being,  like  the  cycle  of  the  seasons, 
beyond  human  control  and  something  to  be 
accepted  as  Inherent  In  the  human  condition 
This  fatalistic  view  was  first  challenged 
effectively  in  the  Western  World  by  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  though  he  himself  drew 
on  the  teachings  of  others,  notably  Knut 
Wlcksell  of  Sweden.  Keynes  began  to  write  In 
the  twenties — between  the  depression  after 
the  first  World  War  and  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  1929.  Keynes  was  long  regarded  as 
heretical,  subversive,  even  sacrilegious,  in 
that  he  refused  to  bow  with  the  accepted  na- 
ture of  things.  However,  Keynes"  teachings 
made  their  way  here  and  abroad  In  the  uni- 
versities, and  froin  them  Into  the  finance 
ministries  of  every  advanced  Industrial  na- 
tion. In  the  past  6  years  a  new  generation  of 
American  economists,  all  of  them  descended 
In  one  manner  or  another  from  Keynes,  have 
been  at  the  center  of  policymaking  and  de- 
cision. 

Tht  economic  policy  which  they  have  di- 
rected during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations has  been  In  Its  overall  results 
a  dramatic  success.  The  objective  of  "full 
employment"  laid  down  by  Ck>ngre8s  In  1946 
Is  within  sight  of  being  achieved.  Pull  em- 
ployment cannot  In  fact  be  total  employ- 
ment. In  a  society  like  ours  there  nre  a  con- 
siderable number  of  potential  workers  who, 
given  tlMlr  location,  their  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity or  training  or  peraonsil  ability,  are 
presently  unemployable. 

By  comparison  with  our  own  past  or  by 
comparison  with  any  other  country,  the  ex- 
panding American  economy  In  the  past  5 
years  has  been  a  miracle.  In  these  S  years 
the  groaa  national  product  has  Increased  by 
$190   billion.      The    average    annual    rate    of 


growth  of  red  output  over  this  period  has 
been  5.5  percent.  The  rate  of  real  growth  has 
been  nearly  twice  as  big  as  It  was  in  the 
I950's.  before  the  "New  Economics"  became 
the  guide  of  U.S.  policy. 

Although  this  dramatic  expansion  has 
brought  big  Increases  of  real  wages  to  labor 
and  of  profits  to  business,  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  real  Infiatlon.  Prom  1960  through 
1966  consumer  prices  rose  less  than  3  per- 
cent a  year.  The  wholesale  price  Index 
remained  stable  until  last  year.  Overall  la- 
bor costs  rose  on  the  average  by  less  than  1 
percent  a  year. 

In  these  5  years  the  expansion  did  some- 
thing. thou,{h  not  nearly  enough,  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  poorest  people  In  the 
country.  The  number  of  persons  and  fam- 
ilies below  the  poverty  line  (>3,000  a  yean 
has  fallen  from  over  23  percent  to  less  than 
17  percent.  The  gap  between  Negro  and 
white  Income  has  narrowed.  Adult  Negro 
unemployment  Is  down  from  9  to  5.6  percent 
In  the  last  quarter  of  last  year.  Prof.  Otto 
Eckstein,  formerly  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  was  amply  Justified  In  say- 
ing that  "when  firing  on  all  eight  cylinders, 
our  economy  Is  a  mighty  engine  of  social 
progress,  the  greatest  man  has  so  far  de- 
■.  Ised." 

Tlie  centfp.l  question  before  the  economlsui 
and  before  the  country  Is  how  to  manage 
this  marvelous  economy,  now  that  full  em- 
ployment Is  In  sight  and  now  that  there  is 
the  added  Infiatlonary  pressure  from  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

We  have  reason  to  be  confident  that  the 
management  of  the  economy  will  be  success- 
ful in  this  new  period  For  one  thing  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  the  technique 
of  measuring  a  boom  was  as  highly  devel- 
oped or  the  common  property  of  so  many 
highly  expert  men.  These  economists  have 
now  achieved  stich  high  authority  and  ptib- 
Ui  respect  that  politicians  will  not  easily 
overrule  them  nor  will  they  be  easily  ob- 
scured by  the  propaganda  of  special  Inter- 
ests. 


POLITICS   AND   PREJUDICE    ARE   IN 
THE  DRIVER'S  SEAT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  I  have  taken  a  keen 
Interest  In  the  hearings  on  highway 
safety  conducted  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorrl 
Many  charges  and  countercharges  re- 
garding the  auto  industry  have  been  pro- 
duced by  these  hearings. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1966,  Barron's  National  Busi- 
ness and  Financial  Weekly.  The  arti- 
cle entitled  "Safety  First?  Politics  and 
Prejudices  Are  in  the  Driver's  Seat" 
points  out  quite  accurately  that  regard- 
less of  what  might  be  done  in  the  field 
of  safety  design  and  engineering,  "what 
really  counts  is  the  finger  on  the  trigger 
or  the  hands  on  the  wheel."  The  driver 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  accidents  on  the 
highway.  Certainly  far  more  highway 
death  suid  carnage  is  built  Into  the  mo- 
torist than  in  the  motorcar. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  that  the  arUcle 
to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Satctt  Pnar? — Poi-rrics  and  Pwejcbick  Asi 
IN  TUB  DMim's  Seat 

To  Judge  by  a  recent  spate  of  advertise- 
ments. Detroit  has  learned  how  to  turn  out 


automobllea  that  run  mora  silently  than 
either  the  Mercedes-Benz  or  the  presUgloua 
Bolls-Boyce.  in  which  ""the  loudest  thing 
you  hear  Is  the  ticking  of  the  Clock  "  What  It 
seems  helpless  to  do  along  these  lines,  how- 
ever, is  to  moderate,  much  less  muffle,  Its 
noisy  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  the 
wheezes,  rumbles  and  knocks  from  all  sides 
lately  have  grown  deafening.  Once  content 
to  mutter  about  insolent  chariots,  tallflns 
and  the  horsepower  race,  the  free-wheeling 
critics  have  shrilly  begun  to  assail  the  Big 
Three  tar  making  cars  that  are  "unsafe  at 
any  speed."  With  fine  contempt  for  the  rules 
of  evidence  (not  to  mention  the  laws  of 
libel),  the  American  Trial  lawyers  Associa- 
tion recently  went  on  record  condemning 
•■murder  by  motor." 

In  the  interests  of  fair  play  and  Justice,  we 
hereby  move  that  the  Trial  Lawyers — and 
others  of  like  persuasion.  In  and  outside  of 
Government — call  a  halt  to  what  every  day 
looks  less  like  a  trial,  either  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  or  anywhere  else,  than  like 
a  lynching.  Even  those  who  are  charged  with 
vehicular  homicide,  after  all,  are  entitled  to 
their  day  in  court.  Despite  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  biased  testimony,  moreover,  the 
case  against  Detroit  strikes  us  as  far  from 
open-and-shut.  Contrary  to  the  sweeping 
charges,  the  Nation's  automotive  safety 
record  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  this 
imperfect  world.  It  happens  to  be  far  better 
than  most  of  Its  counterparts  abroad,  where 
safety  supposedly  comes  ahead  of  style,  and 
It  has  shown  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
years. 

Vital  statistics,  to  be  sure,  are  no  substitute 
for  human  beings;  properly  'inderstood,  how- 
ever, they  can  point  the  way  to  survival. 
Going  by  the  record,  we  would  argue  that  the 
critics  have  taken  the  wrong  turn.  While 
collapsible  steering  wheels  and  seat  belts  may 
help  In  time  of  stress  (the  authorities  dif- 
fer), the  key  to  automotive  safety  is  the  man 
behind  the  wheel.  The  XJ3.  population  ex- 
plosion of  the  forties,  which  In  the  sixties 
suddenly  has  put  millions  of  teenagers  In  the 
driver's  seat,  surely  has  some  connection 
with  the  recent  rise  In  the  accident  rate.  The 
arrival  on  the  scene,  of  compulsory  auto  In- 
surance and  the  general  Inability  of  regulated 
casualty  underwriters  to  earn  a  profit  on 
their  operations,  doubtless  have  impaired  the 
Industry's  traditional  leadership  In  the  drive 
for  safety.  Sensational  charges  and  hasty 
legislation  may  make  headlines  and  win 
votes;   they  rarely  end  up  saving  lives. 

In  the  realm  of  auto  safety,  sensation  and 
haste  lately  have  become  standard  equip- 
ment. The  trend  was  accelerated  several 
months  ago  by  publication  of  the  muckrak- 
ing "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed."  written  by  a  law- 
yer who  once  worked  for  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee set  up  to  Investigate  Detroit  and  all 
Its  works.  Prom  this  lofty  vantage  point,  the 
author  charges  that  General  Motors,  Chrysler 
and  Ford  dominate  the  so-called  UjS.  safety 
establishment;  In  consequence,  they  have 
succeeded  In  blocking  meaningful  progress 
toward  a  safer  car.  Several  States,  notably 
Iowa  and  New  York,  have  been  pushing  for 
stricter  safety  standards.  Washington  also 
has  Jumped  on  the  bandwagon:  the  General 
Services  Administration  now  demands  a  num- 
ber of  safety  features  on  all  Government 
vehicles,  while  the  White  House  is  pushing  a 
vast  new  safety  program.  Even  the  Big 
Three  have  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  hys- 
teria; last  week,  despite  earlier  reservations 
and  misgivings,  General  Motors  announced 
that  It  plans  to  Install  dual  brakes  and  col- 
lapsible steering  coltimns  on  all  Its  I967's. 

Like  lung  cancer  and  poisoned  wells,  death 
on  the  highways  constitutes  what  politicians 
call  a  gut  Issue;  I.e..  one  in  which  emotion 
tends  to  prevail  over  reasMi.  The  outbreak 
of  the  current  inflammatory  campaign 
against  the  automakers,  as  well  as  Detroit's 
panicky  response,  plainly  smacks  of  the  Ir- 


rational. Contrary  to  the  Impression  skill- 
fully conveyed  py  alarmists,  the  autontoblle 
over  the  years  has  become  a  far  less  hazard- 
ous means  of  transportation.  Everyone 
knows  that  traffic  accidents  claimed  nearly 
50,000  lives  last  year.  Nobody  stops  to  realiae 
that  by  the  only  meaning^ful  yardsticks — rela- 
tive to  the  total  number  of  cars  on  the  road 
and  the  number  of  vehicle  miles — fatal  acci- 
dents In  the  past  generation  have  declined  by 
more  than  half.  Since  1935.  according  to  the 
National  Safety  CouncU.  deaths  per  hundred- 
million  vehlcle-mlles  have  skidded  from  15.9 
to  5.6.  In  1965.  the  council  disclosed  that 
Friday,  that  rate  showed  the  first  drop  In 
half  a  decade. 

Viewed  in  perspective,  the  much-maligned 
U.S.  "safety  establishment"'  looks  pretty  good. 
Compared  to  Europe,  over  which  the  "Big 
Three"  cannot  possibly  exert  the  same  degree 
of  baneful  Influence,  the  record  positively 
glitters.  According  to  statistics  supplied  by 
the  World  Health  Organization,  this  country 
leads  the  entire  Continent  in  automotive 
safety,  frequently  by  margins  of  two  or  more 
to  one.  Thus.  In  terms  of  100  million  vehi- 
cle miles,  the  death  rate  in  Great  Britain 
recently  stood  at  8.9  (8.4,  Including  motor- 
cycles and  motor  scooters);  in  West  Ger- 
many, 14.7  and  13.3.  respectively;  and  In 
Italy — see  Rome  and  die — at  33.6  and  215. 
In  Yugoslavia,  where  nobody  ever  made  head- 
lines by  saying  "what"s  good  for  the  country 
is  good  for  General  Motors,  and  vice  versa,"" 
the  comparable  death  tolls  happen  to  run 
to  a  staggering  52.6  and  35.8.  By  the  coun- 
sel of  perfection,  even  one  traffic  death  Is 
too  many.  In  the  real  world,  where  absolute 
safety,  even  at  home,  Is  only  a  dream,  the 
US.  record  is  nothing  to  decry. 

Blaming  cars  for  fatal  crashes,  the  statis- 
tics suggest,  makes  little  more  sense  than 
blaming  murders  on  guns.  What  really 
counts  Is  the  finger  on  the  trigger  or  the 
hands  on  the  wheel.  In  an  article  titled 
'"Dangerous  Driving  Is  No  Accident."  the 
February  Reader's  Digest  quotes  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  653  English  motorists  with 
records  of  serious  traffic  offenses.  The  au- 
thor concludes  that  "only  14  percent  of  the 
•accidents"  in  the  district  under  study  were 
actually  caused  by  unpredictable  events 
which  a  driver  could  not  forestall,  such  as 
a  Jammed  steering  wheel,  a  blowout,  or  a  wasp 
btizzlng  Into  the  car.  In  the  other  86  per- 
cent, the  offender  himself  was  directly  re- 
sponsible *  •  •■"  On  the  U.S.  scene,  the 
upcreep  of  recent  years  in  the  fatality  rate — 
when  reached  an  alltlme  low  of  6.2  in  1961 — 
surely  has  something  to  do  with  the  popula- 
tion explosion  of  relatively  high-risk  young 
drivers,  who.  thanks  to  the  postwar  baby 
boom,  lately  have  hit  the  road  in  unprece- 
dented numbers. 

While  safer  automobiles  might  help— on 
this  score  Detroit  has  been  no  laggard — the 
real  issue  is  safer  drivers.  Here  Is  where  poll- 
tics.  In  the  form  of  tlghtflsted  regulation  of 
casualty  xmderwrlters.  has  played  a  wholly 
destructive,  and  llttle-recognlzed  role.  In 
their  own  self-interest,  Insurance  companies 
have  been  traditional  leaders  In  advancing 
the  cause  of  safety;  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
privately  owned  British  fire  Insurance  firms 
organized  the  first  fire  brigades.  "By  penal- 
izing features  of  fire  hazard  and  allowing 
discounts  when  the  property  Is  suitably  pro- 
tected." notes  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca. 
••the  companies  have  done  much  toward  the 
prevention  of  fire."  With  respect  to  traffic 
safety,  however,  the  regulatory  authorities — 
through  such  devices  as  asslgned-rlsk  plans 
and  ceilings  on  rates — have  effectively  pre- 
vented underwriters  from  encouraging  good 
drivers  and  discouraging  poor  ones.  On  the 
highways  bad  public  jjollcy  has  come  home  to 
rooet. 

None  of  the  foregoing  Is  likely  to  stop 
muckraking  writers  or  political  demagogs, 
who  know  pay  dirt  when  they  strike  It.    The 


facts,  however,  shoxild  give  pause  to  all  who 
are  truly  concerned  with  reducing  the  Na- 
tion's traffic  toll.  Whatever  Albany  or  Wash- 
ington may  pretend,  highway  safety  hangs 
primarily  on  individual  responsibility.  No 
Federal  program  will  ever  get  from  here  to 
there. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OP  AID  TO 
IMPACTED  AREAS  —  PRESIDENT 
WILL  GET  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  am  in  receipt  of  much 
correspondence  evidencing  the  concern 
of  citizens  throughout  the  country  over 
proposals  In  S.  3046  to  change  the  thrust 
of  Public  Law  874. 

An  example  of  the  tjT>e  of  editorial 
opinion  which  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  is  the  editorial  entitled,  "Presi- 
dent Win  Get  Message,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Oklahoma  Journal  on  Thursday, 
March  3.  1966.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Oklahoma  Journal.  Mar.  3,  1966) 
PRESiDENrr  Wnx  Get  Mxssags 

The  perennial  furore  over  cutting  down  on 
Federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas  Is  presently  In 
full  swing,  but  there  are  overpowering  Indi- 
cations the  message  will  be  gotten  across 
once  more  that  such  a  move  Is  tantamount 
to  downgrading  education  in  America  and 
no  sane-minded  legislator  In  Washington 
wants  that  stlgnia  on  his  voting  record. 

This  furore  does  not,  of  course,  stem  from 
the  President  wanting  to  economize  at  the 
expense  of  the  schoolchildren.  It  stems 
from  honest  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  ad- 
visers In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  do 
not  keep  abreast  over  the  years  with  the 
trends  In  education,  and,  as  a  result  do  not 
know  what  damage  would  accrue  to  school 
districts  in  every  State  of  the  Union  U  Fed- 
eral aid  to  Impacted  areas  is  cut. 

Fortunately.  Members  of  Congress  do  keep 
abreast  of  the  trends  In  education  since  they 
take  testimony  on  this  vital  matter  every 
year  and  so  know  that  any  cut  in  Federal 
aid  to  Impacted  areas  would  actually  wipe 
out  some  schools  and  seriously  penalize  the 
programs  In  others. 

Since  there  are  323  congressional  districts 
which  would  be  penalized  by  a  cut  In  Federal 
aid  to  Impacted  areas.  It  goes  without  saying 
there  are  going  to  be  a  large  number  of 
Congressmen  opposing  any  such  cut. 

One  needs  only  to  look  around  him  in  this 
heavily  impacted  area  to  realize  how  serious 
a  threat  to  education  any  suggested  cut  in 
Federal  aid   would  be. 

Students  are  already  attending  classes  In 
makeshift  quarters  and  more  funds  are 
badly  needed  for  construction  of  more 
buildings. 

The  districts  need  more  help,  not  less. 

Federal  authorities  cannot  argue  that  the 
school  districts  should  vote  more  mlllage,  be- 
cause it  Is  a  fact  that  90  percent  of  them  are 
already  voting  the  maximum. 

These  people  are  education  minded,  and 
they  want  the  best  for  their  children. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  we  might  mention  In  pass- 
ing the  proposal  to  cut  down  on  milk  in  the 
hot  lunch  program. 

This,  too,  may  sotind  like  a  great  economy 
measure,  to  some  people — certainly  not  to 
\i8 — but  a  closer  look  shows  up  the  discrep- 
ancies. 
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The  argument  U  used  tbat  people  who  can 
&Sord  to  bu7  milk  for  tbelr  children  sbould 
do  It.  and  tboe«  who  can't  afford  should  get 
It  free 

This  makes  good  sense,  but  It  violates  the 
spirit  oX  the  aianner  In  which  the  program 
was  set  up  In  the  first  place. 

The  Idea  behind  the  tree  lunch  program 
was  to  Insure  that  needy  children  would  get 
a  good  meal  without  baTlng  to  advertise  to 
their  classmates  they  were  Indigents. 

This.  In  OTir  opinion.  Is  still  a  valid  Idea, 
and  one  worth  perpetuating. 

It  la  deplorable  to  a  marked  degree  that 
some  agencies  of  our  Government  must  be- 
have like  unthinking  computers  when  they 
set  out  to  modify  certain  pieces  of  legislation. 

Apparently  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is 
unaware  that  the  cost  of  education  has  dou- 
bled In  recent  years,  and  the  number  of  pu- 
pils has  skyrocketed,  while  the  number  of 
buildings  has  lagged  badly. 

As  we  mentioned  before,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, thank  goodness,  ar«  not  quite  so  111 
Informed 

We  have  a  feeling  they  will  get  their  i>olnt 
across  to  the  President  In  the  weeks  ahead. 


USEFUL  SUGGESTIONS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  suggestion  in  his  crime 
message  that  the  Governor  of  every  State 
form  a  committee  on  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  Is  a  step  of  major 
importance  in  developing  a  national 
strategy  against  crime. 

The  decision  to  encourage  wider 
panicipaiion  is  significant  because 
though  crime  is  a  national  problem,  it 
mostly  must  be  fought  at  the  State  and 
local  level  Also,  for  too  many  years, 
•nd  in  too  many  States,  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  coordination  among  the 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  within 
each  State. 

The  problem  is  much  more  complicated 
than  just  working  out  some  sort  of  co- 
operative agreements  between  various 
police  departments  within  each  State. 
Much  more  difDcult  and  much  more  im- 
portant, the  time  has  come  for  the  police, 
the  courts,  and  the  corrections  author- 
ities to  join  together  in  an  integrated 
Drotfram  to  eliminate  crime  from  our 
society 

Hie  time  has  long  passed  when  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  entire  system  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  can  afford  to  distrust  one  an- 
other. Phrases  like  "brutal*  police  and 
"muddle  headed"  judges  and  "soft"  pa- 
role oCQcers  should  no  longer  be  heard 
Instead,  we  must  concentrate  our  ener- 
gies on  Uie  real  problems:  developing 
more  efTective  programs  to  prevent  juve- 
nile delinquency,  better  police,  more  ef- 
ficient and  fair  courts,  and  Improved 
correctional  systems.  The  President's 
invitation  to  the  Governors  to  form 
broadly  based  committees  to  examine  the 
overall  crime  problem  should  give  the 
police,  the  courts,  the  corrections  au- 
thorities and  the  public  a  place  to  meet, 
to  come  to  understand  each  other's  spe- 
cial probler.-..s  and  finally,  to  seek  better 
v)tution.s 

n  occur';  '/}  me  that  as  the  State  com- 
mitters come  to  erlps  with  their  prob- 
lems they  .iiay  wL-iii  to  share  their  solu- 
tions witii  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice — now  working  on  the  crime  prob- 
lem at  the  national  level.    Thus,  the  good 


ideas  of  one  State  may  be  utill2ed  by  the 
whole  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  com- 
mittees may  be  able  to  help  the  national 
effort  against  crime  by  considering  the 
value  and  appropriateness  of  the  various 
recommendations  pending  before  the 
President's  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  State  planning  com- 
mittee may  eventually  prove  valuable  in 
helping  the  recently  created  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  set  priorities  on 
what  are  the  most  significant  projects 
within  each  State. 

Thus,  the  State  committees  proposed 
by  the  President  should  play  a  creative 
and  important  role  in  developing  the 
country's  response  to  the  constant  threat 
of  crime.  Crime  Is  increasing  and  the 
towns  and  counties,  the  cities  and  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
join  together  in  finding  effective  metliods 
to  combat  it. 


TRUTH  m  PACKAGING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
truth-ln-packaging  opponents  have  been 
peddling  the  story  that  only  professional 
consumers  support  the  bill.  The  Infer- 
ence was  that  these  groups  were  just 
troubleniakers  and  did  not  reflect  the 
thinking  of  the  typical  American  con- 
sioner. 

Frankly,  in  the  past  I  thought  the  claim 
too  preposterous  for  comment. 

However,  the  opponents'  drive  against 
the  bill  has  intensified  the  past  weeks 
as  the  moment  neared  for  the  Commerce 
Committee  to  consider  the  bill.  Because 
the  "nobody  really  wants  this  bill "  line 
is  still  prominent  in  arguments  against 
the  bill,  I  thought  it  is  time  that  I  give  a 
detailed  answer  to,  '"Who  supports  the 
truth-in-packaging  bill?" 

My  olBce  did  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
groups  which  have  gone  on  the  record  &s 
for  the  bill  during  the  years.  The  list, 
which  is  not  all-inclusive,  is  impressive 
even  to  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill — 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

First  off,  we  discovered  that  the  12 
organizations  for  which  we  were  able  to 
locate  the  data  represent  almost  42  mil- 
lion members.  Those  who  like  to  muse 
over  the  relativity  of  statistics  might  like 
to  spend  some  time  balancing  that  42 
million  figure  against  the  57  million 
households  there  are  In  the  United  States. 

The  12  groups  and  their  memberships 
are: 

APL-CIO.  13  million. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States,  an  association  of  consumer-owned 
stores  throughout  the  United  States,  rep- 
resenting 15  million  family  owners. 

Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
representing  4,715,462  member  owners 
of  979  electric  systems. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
2  million. 

National  Coimcil  of  Negro  'Women. 
3,850,000. 

Michigan  Credit  Union  League,  1 
million. 

National  Farmers  Union,  750.000. 

National  Orange,  700.000. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  175,000. 


National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
123,000. 

American  Veterans  Committee.  25.000. 

National  Consumers  League.  15,000. 

Other  organizations  which,  while 
smaller  In  some  instances,  rate  special 
attention  because  their  membership  is 
especially  qualified  to  judge  this  bill 
include: 

Consumers  Union,  which  reports  the 
bill  has  brought  more  mail  from  readers 
of  Consumers  Reports  magazine  than 
any  other  In  Its  30-some  year  history. 

National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  who  polled  their  190,000 
members — all  operators  of  small  stores — 
and  found  them  largely  in  favor  of  the 
bill. 

State  directors  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures departments.  81  percent  who  were 
in  favor  of  the  bill  in  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Weights  and  Measures  Research 
Center. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Kansas  Home  Economists  Association, 
an  organization  of  700  home  economists 
who  at  a  convention  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
bUl. 

Federation  of  Homemakers.  a  national 
organization  with  membership  in  all 
States. 

Numerous  local  homemakers  groups, 
such  as  the  Friendly  Homemakers  Club  of 
Milton.  N.  Dak..  Woman's  Club  of  Idle- 
wood.  Md.,  and  the  North  Boroughs 
Woman's  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

Other  organizations  which  have  gone 
on  record  in  support  of  truth  in  packag- 
ing include: 

Consumers  Cooperative  of  Berkeley, 
Maryland  Consumers  Council,  Associa- 
tion of  California  Consumers,  and  the 
Harlem  Cons^lmers  Education  Council. 

As  legislators  being  asked  to  wrestle 
with  this  bill,  my  colleagues  may  take 
particular  note  of  the  actions  of  other 
legislators : 

City  Council,  Elsinore,  Calif.,  which 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Colorado  House  of  Representatives, 
which  adopted  a  House  memorial  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

New  York  State  Joint  LeglslatlTe  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Protection  which 
after  intensive  study  is  reconunending 
adoption  of  a  similar  bill. 

Also.  12  U.S.  Senators  cosponsor  this 
bill  and  16  Congressmen  have  put  it  in, 
with  more  going  In  weekly. 

Tsrpical  of  the  great  Individual  con- 
cern our  senior  citizens  have  expressed 
over  this  bill  was  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Alice 
Kline,  1530  Collins,  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach.  Mrs.  Kline's  letter  of  support 
concluded  with  signatiures  of  52  of  her 
"friends  and  neighbors  who  are  also  in 
complete  accord  with  the  above  state- 
ments." 

The  bill  also  has  won  editorial  en- 
dorsement from  outstanding  papers 
aerosi  the  nation,  including  the  New 
York  "nmes.  St.  Louis  PoBt-Dt/qwtcb, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Washington  Port, 
Washington  Star,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Times. 

Back  on  the  Wastiington  front,  may  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  bill  has 
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the  support  of  President  Johnson,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Council  on  Consumer 
Interests,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Missing  on  this  list  of  supporters,  of 
course,  are  representatives  of  the  large 
food  and  packaging  concerns.  They  are 
not,  happily,  missing  in  the  body  of  sup- 
porters. Many  have  told  me — albeit  off 
the  record — that  they  would  favor  the 
bill  as  a  means  to  stopping  competitors 
from  engaging  in  unfair  competitive 
practices.  Or  as  Lowell  Wakefield,  pres- 
ident of  Wakefield  Fisheries,  Port  Wake- 
Held,  Alaska,  expressed  it  In  a  letter: 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  firm  Interested  In 
correcting  this  sad  state  of  affairs  has  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from  the 
sort  of  legislation  now  before  you. 

Another  employee  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies wrote,  but  asked: 

Please  do  not  use  my  name  as  I  am  stlil 
an  employee  and  could  lose  my  Job. 

He  had  been  told  to  write  me  to  pro- 
test the  bill,  he  said.  However  he  wrote 
to  say: 

For  over  30  years  I  have  seen  phony  label- 
ing and  misleading  containers  bilk  the 
pubUc.  I  don't  think  the  •  •  •  or  any 
other  manufacturer  need  worry  about  honest 
labeling  aind  keeping  container  sizes  within 
the  bounds  of  truthfulness.  Neither  can 
this  be  done  on  a  local  or  State  level.  I  urge 
passage  of  your  bill  or  a  similar  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this,  then,  Is  a  sampling 
of  the  supporters  of  the  truth-ln-pack- 
aging bill.  It  shows.  I  think,  that  the 
bulk  of  those  who  support  it  are  "non- 
professional consume<;;s  '  who  seek  pack- 
ages which  give  therRjufBcient  informa- 
tion to  make  rational  buying  decisions 
in  the  supermarket. 

After  answering  one  question,  I  now 
would  like  to  ask  one:  With  a  mandate 
such  as  this,  how  can  Congress  further 
delay  enacting  the  bill? 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
COMMENDS  AND  SIGNS  NEW  GI 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  3,  1966.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  signed  the  cold  war  GI  bUl  into 
law.  At  that  time,  he  recalled  in  his  re- 
marks the  benefits  that  previous  bills 
have  given  to  this  Nation,  and  indicated 
that  this  was  a  renewed  pledge  to  the 
fighting  men  and  women  of  the  Nation 
that  our  country  is  behind  them.  More 
than  3  million  cold  war  GI  veterans  will 
be  eligible  to  go  to  school  June  1  under 
this  new  GI  bill.  Citing  the  great  bene- 
fits that  the  previous  GI  bills  have 
brought  to  our  Nation,  the  President 
said: 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  our  Congress, 
received  training  under  the  GI  bllU,  as  did 
11  U.a.  Senators,  12  of  the  Governors  of  our 
States,  3  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
1  JusUce  of  the  Supreme  Court.  0  of  our 
astronauts,  and  6  of  the  President's  Special 
Assistants  here  in  the  White  House. 
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The  first  two  OI  bills  cost  •21  billion.  Our 
economists  now  estimate  they  resulted  In  a 
return  of  some  #60  billion  In  Federal  taxes 
for  that  $21  billion  Invested. 

The  educational  level  of  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  veterans  averaged  about  a  years 
above  the  level  of  nonveterans.  This  dif- 
ference exists  primarily  because  of  what  the 
GI  bUls  were  able  to  do. 

We  made  the  most  promising  Investment 
that  a  nation  can  make,  an  Investment  In 
the  talent  and  the  ambition  of  our  citizens. 
The  return  on  that  Investment  has  doubled 
and  has  redoubled  ever  since. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
I>resident's  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscom>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RXMMIKS     OF    THE     PRXSIOENT     UPON     SlGNlNO 

TKE  Cold  War  GI  Bnj.  at  trx  East  Room 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress,  invited  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  during  World  War  U 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
the  first  Veterans  Readjustment  Act,  be 
stated  on  the  occasion  of  that  signing,  "This 
law  gives  emphatic  notice  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  never  Intend  to  let  them  down." 
That  first  OI  bill,  and  later  the  Korean 
OI  bill,  brought,  out  of  the  hardship  of  war. 
hope  for  all  of  our  American  service  people. 
They  returned  home  to  find  not  just  grati- 
tude, but  concrete  help  In  getting  a  fresh 
start  with  educational  assistance,  with  medi- 
cal care,  with  guarantees  that  permitted 
them  to  buy  homes  to  live  in. 

They  found  opportunity  which  they  used 
to  enrich  themselves  and  to  enrich  the 
Nation. 

As  we  meet  here  today  in  this  historic 
East  Room  aiul  look  around  and  see  our 
friends  gathered,  we  see  the  results  of  that 
legislation. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  our  Congress, 
received  training  under  the  OI  bUls,  as  did 
11  tJJS.  Senators,  12  of  the  Oovemors  of  our 
States,  3  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
1  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  6  of  our 
astronauts,  and  6  of  the  President's  Special 
Assistants  here  In  the  White  House. 

The  first  two  GI  bills  cost  $21  billion.  Our 
economists  now  estimate  they  resulted  In  a 
return  of  some  $60  billion  In  Federal  taxes 
for  that  $31  bUilon  Invested. 

The  educational  level  of  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  veterans  averages  about  3  years 
above  the  level  of  nonveterans.  This  differ- 
ence exists  primarily  beca\ise  of  what  the 
GI  bills  were  able  to  do. 

We  made  the  most  promising  Investment 
that  a  nation  can  make,  an  Investment  In 
the  talent  and  the  ambition  of  our  citizens. 
The  return  on  that  Investment  has  doubled 
and  has  redoubled  ever  since. 

Today  we  come  here  In  a  time  of  tew  test- 
ing. Today,  by  signing  a  new  'Ve^rans  Re- 
adjustment Act  that  was  authored  In  the 
Senate  by  my  colleague  and  friend  of  many 
years.  Senator  Yarborouch,  and  reported  In 
the  House  by  Chairman  Txacot.  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  his  comnUttee.  we  are 
reaffirming  President  Roosevelt's  pledge  of 
23  years  ago.  We  are  saying  to  the  brave 
Americans  who  serve  tie  In  uniform.  In  campe 
and  bases.  In  villages  and  Jungles,  that  your 
country  Is  l>ehlnd  you;  that  we  support  you; 
that  you  serve  us  In  time  of  danger. 

To  say  tills  does  not  mean  that  all  Amer- 
icans agree  on  everything  that  is  done  or  on 
every  policy  or  on  every  commitment.  But  It 
does  mean  that  once  that  policy  Is  estab- 
lished, once  that  commitment  is  made,  once 
that  pledge  la  given,  we  support  fully  the 


young  men  who  are  the  spearhead  of  that 
poUcy. 

The  Oongress  has  passed  this  leglslaUon. 
It  passed  it  without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 
In  doing  so.  It  said  we  will  support  these 
men  who  are  defending  our  freedom  to  de- 
bate, who  are  Joining  in  a  most  historic 
protest  for  their  country,  a  protest  against 
tyranny,  a  protest  against  aggression,  and  a 
protest  against  misery. 

The  budget  I  sent  to  Congress  this  year 
resulted  from  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
Nation's  resources.  My  Cabinet  officers 
brought  to  my  home  In  Texas,  where  I  was 
recuperating  from  an  operation,  budget  re- 
quests that  they  had  gone  over  very  carefuUy 
that  amounted  to  $130  btlUon.  They  felt 
that  they  could  not  reduce  beyond  this 
amount.  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  bring  those 
requests  In  line  with  what  I  thought  our 
resources  were  and  what  I  thought  the  Con- 
gress would  approve.  We  reduced  them  down 
to  a  little  under  $113  billion. 

Of  that  $113  billion,  over  $10  blUlon— $10.2 
billion  to  be  exact — will  go  this  year  to  edu- 
cation and  training.  When  I  became  Presi- 
dent In  fiscal  year  1S64,  we  were  spendUig 
$4.75  billion.  Although  I  have  been  in 
the  Presidency  just  a  little  over  a  years, 
we  have  more  than  doubled  the  amount  that 
we  are  spending  for  education  and  training, 
from  $4.75  billion  to  $10.3  bliUon,  from  fiscal 
year  1964  to  1967. 

Education  gets  more  money  In  this  budget 
than  any  other  items  except  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  some  $12  billion,  and  the  De- 
fense Department,  whlcix,  as  you  know,  ex- 
ceeds $50  billion. 

I  must  be  frank.  I  had  felt  that  we 
could  start  the  new  OI  program,  and  that 
we  should,  by  providing  special  funds  for 
soldiers  who  served  In  combat  areas.  Others 
could  be  provided  c^portunlty  grants 
through  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  that 
way,  I  was  hopeful  that  we  would  not  ask 
for  more  than  we  could  get,  or  bite  off  more 
than  we  could  chew  In  educational  costs. 
The  Congress  considered  these  measures, 
and  In  their  judgment,  as  I  say,  passed  this 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  They  felt  that  we 
should  go  far  In  excess  of  what  I  asked  for 
this  year.  The  bill  before  me  this  morning 
exceeds  my  budget  request  by  more  than 
$245  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  by  more 
then  $13  billion  over  the  next  S  years. 

Because  it  Is  for  education,  I  am  going  to 
sign  this  bin,  even  though  It  provides  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  more  than  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  c^  to  ask 
for  this  year. 

This  Is  the  first  major  measure  enacted  In 
this  session  of  Congrees.  and  a  President  just 
must  not  Ignore  the  unanimous  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  two  Texas  chair- 
men, Taedorouch  and  TkAguk,  and  some  5 
million  men  who  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
who  have  worn  the  uniform, 

I  want  to  call  attention  however,  and  make 
a  most  solemn  warning  about  future  legis- 
lation. TJnless  we  can  balance  our  requests 
with  prudence,  and  our  oonoern  with  cau- 
tion, then  we  are  likely  to  get  our  figures 
back  to  that  $130  billion  which  came  over 
Iro*n  the  departments. 

I  am  going  to  sign  this  mea«\ire  this  morn- 
ing notwltlistandlng  the  fact  that  It  goee 
further  than  I  was  willing  to  ask  for  this 
year,  because,  paraptu-aslng  what  Secretary 
Rusk  said  the  other  day  in  response  to  a 
question  from  Congress,  he  said,  "Well,  Sen- 
ator, could  It  b«  that  they  oouid  perhaps  be 
wrong?  "  It  just  could  be  that  the  President 
■was  wrong  when  he  made  his  original  re- 
quest. 

I  supported  this  leglsUtlcn  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  BOOMttmes  you 
look  at  things  a  little  differently  from  one 
end  of  the  avenue  than  yov  do  from  the 
other  end. 
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I  hay«  tii«d  to  t&ka  Into  conjlderatlon  *U 
of  tbe  factors  that  sbould  b«  weighed.  I 
bare  ha*rd  tbe  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,   and   every   commander — Oeneral 

Walt  tnis  wf»^k.  General  Westmoreland  a 
couple  of  weeks  iro — tell  me  about  the  dedi- 
cation of  our  f.i:,*.lng  men.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  brav*  .ArrT'-^ana  who  aerre  u«  on 
many  fron'-s  •.■■''civ  :  ir'.lcularly  In  Vietnam 
and  the  Lv  ::,  r.  ;i  i-;.-.jbllc.  and  other*,  are 
the  very  bes'  n?:.  *  .i'  lur  country  baa  ever 
produced       r'r;fv    ir?  <:»»at  soldiers. 

I  am  soini  :  -»'s  ■■•  this  doubt  In  behalf 
of  the  Congfsj*  »::  t.  aas  spent  more  hours 
considering  this  than  I  have,  and  sign  this 
legislation  In  the  hope  that  when  the  peace 
is  won.  we  can  provide  the  means  of  making 
^eat  civilians  In  time  of  peace  out  of  these 
^eat  soldiers  who  served  us  In  time  of  need. 

ThaBk    you    very    much. 


THE  118TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION  OP  1848, 
AND  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  HUN- 
OARIAN  REVOLUTION  OP  1956 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
Alsh  to  commemorate  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1848  and  of  1956.     Both 

of  these  uprisings  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence were  brutally  suppressed; 
both  .stUi  -Stand,  nevertheless,  as  symbols 
o'  the  Hungarian  spirit  and  quest. 

The  fi.'st  revolution  against  Hapsburg 
rule,  led  by  the  Hungarian  patriot  Louis 
Kossuth,  was  crushed,  but  recognizing 
the  deep  sense  of  freedom  which  moti- 
vated the  Hungarians,  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy deemed  it  wise  to  establish  Hun- 
garian action.  The  Hungarian  people 
•*ere  not  so  fortunate  In  1956.  Soviet 
tanks  relmposed  Communist  rule  In 
Hungary,  killing  many  and  causing  over 
200.000  to  flee  their  native  land.  The 
fact  that  Russia  had  to  bring  her  armies 
back  into  Hungary  in  order  to  bolster  a 
totally  unwanted  Communist  govern- 
ment Is  testimony  to  the  determination 
and  courage  of  the  Hungarians  who 
fought  for  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

The  revolution  of  1956.  althoxigh  un- 
successful, did  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
Soviet  cause  The  bloody  suppression 
led  to  a  widespread  revulsion  against 
Soviet  Communist  domination  and  a  dis- 
illusionment with  communism.  The  re- 
volt al5o  smashed  the  myth  of  the  In- 
vincibility of  Communist  totalitarian 
systems,  by  demonstrating  the  elemental 
truth  that  an  aroused  people  has 
strength  well  beyond  their  numbers  and 
mean.s 

There  Is  pending  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  to  erect  a  memorial 
statue  to  the  Freedom  Fighters  of  the 
1956  Revolution.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  believe  that  such  a  memorial 
would  serve  eus  a  constant  reminder  of 
how  really  Innwrtant  and  meaningful  are 
freedo.m  and        I   pf ntVincc . 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr    PROXMIRK.     Mr.  President,  to- 

dav  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  s  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence from  Hapsburg  domination.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  yean  ago.  on 
March  15,  1848,  a  group  of  young  Hiin- 
ganans  met  hi  Budapest  to  draft  their 


uncompnmislng  declaration  on  individ- 
ual liberty  and  national  sovereignty. 

To  the  casual  obeserver,  not  well  versed 
In  history,  this  anniversary  might  seem 
Inslgnlflcant  today.  But  that  declara- 
tion had  no  less  significance  than  the 
words  of  Webster  and  Calhoun,  spoken 
In  this  Chamber  118  years  ago. 

For  nearly  100  years  the  Hungarian 
people  steadfastly  maintained  their  In- 
dependence. Then,  In  the  face  of  an 
apathetic  world,  Hungary  was  sacrificed 
to  Communist  domination.  For  10  years, 
the  Hungarian  people  silently  resisted 
Conmiunlst  oppression.  Then,  on  that 
wonderful  day  of  October  23,  1956,  a 
freedom-loving  people,  heirs  to  the  first 
constitutional  government  ever  created 
on  the  European  Continent,  rose  in  arms 
against  tyranny.  The  events  of  March 
15,  1848.  were  repeated. 

We  In  America  are  inclined  to  take 
freedom  for  granted.  Yet  we  should  re- 
call that  we  maintained  our  freedom  by 
eulherlng  to  certain  basic  principles  and 
venerable  documents  which  guarantee 
our  freedom.  Our  support  of  the  ideals 
of  liberty  and  national  self  determina- 
tion must  have  a  universal  application. 

Mr.  President,  the  ideals  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  are  identical  with  ours. 
And  this  is  why  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity, the  Hungarian  national  holiday 
of  independence,  to  express  my  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119,  author- 
izing the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters' 
Federation  to  erect  a  memorial  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  in  honor  of  those  brave 
men  and  women  who  died  during  the 
1956  revolution  for  the  Ideals  of  the  West. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  in  telling  the 
American  people  and  the  world  that 
freedom  has  one  universal  meaning. 


THE  PROBMM  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  spoke  at  De- 
Pauw  University  in  Greencastle.  Ind.,  be- 
fore a  group  of  potential  leaders.  This 
was  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapel  of  the 
university,  and  Mr.  Barr,  himself  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  member,  addressed  himself 
to  the  problem  of  leadership  in  our  In- 
creasingly complex  society,  in  which  we 
need  both  the  technical  specialist  and  the 
person  whose  broadgage  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  large  questions  cuts  across 
specialties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  il- 
luminating address  may  appear  In  the 

CONGRKSSIONAL    RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Tme  Chalucnob   or  KlAcso-LEAonsHir 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  Phi 
Beta   Kappa   Chapel,   DePauw   Unlveralty. 
Oreencastle,  Ind.,  Friday  March  II,  1960) 
In  May  of  lOOS  the  then  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  now  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare,    the   Hon- 
orable John  W.  Oardner,  delivered  a  speech 
entitled.   "The   Antlleadershlp   Vaccine."     A 
year  earlier,  at  the  annual  Loeb  Awards  din- 
ner In  New  York.  I  delivered  a  speech  en- 
titled "Political  Economy — The  Need  for  a 
New  Uook."    Both  addresses  dealt  with  thU 


question  of  leadership,  and  as  I  pondered  the 
subject  of  my  discussion  today  It  seemed  ap- 
propriate, with  Secretttfy  Gardner's  permis- 
sion, to  attempt  to  advance  this  Important 
Inquiry. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapel  seems  an  espe- 
cially appropriate  forum  In  which  to  under- 
take an  Intellectual  exercise  of  this  kind. 
Election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  la  tangible  rec- 
ognition of  excellence  In  a  particular  area 
of  hiunan  endeavor.  But  It  is  no  less  true 
that  those  who  aspire  toward  a  leadership 
role  today — and  I  hope  people  such  as  you 
are  so  aspiring — face  a  difficult  task  in  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  partlciUarlzed  excel, 
lence  to  the  more  general  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  leadership. 

Secretary  Gardner  in  bis  "Antlleadershlp 
Vaccine"  address  made  several  particularly 
relevant  points  In  this  respect. 

Leadership  and  power  In  this  Nation  are 
dispersed,  and  communication  or  coopera- 
tion between  leaders  In  various  areas  (edu- 
cation, government,  the  arts,  science)  is 
often  tenuous  and  sometimes  nonexistent. 
ThU  fragmentation  of  leadership  in  a  high- 
ly pluralistic  society  such  as  ours  often  pro- 
duces In  individual  leaders  the  conclusion 
that.  "It  isn't  anybody's  business  to  think 
about  the  big  questions  that  cut  across  spe- 
cialties— the  largest  questions  facing  our 
society." 

Secretary  Gardner  also  had  this  to  say 
about  the  training  of  leaders:  "Tbe  best 
students  are  carefully  schooled  to  avoid 
leadership  responsibilities.  •  •  •  the  aca- 
demic world  appears  to  be  approaching  a 
point  at  which  everyone  will  want  to  edu- 
cate the  technical  expert  who  advisee  the 
leader,  or  the  Intellectual  who  stands  ott  and 
criticizes  the  leader,  but  no  one  will  want 
to  educate  the  leader  himself."  Such  lead- 
ers will  lack  the  essential  element  of  con- 
fidence so  necessary  for  reaching  and  fol- 
lowing through  on  difficult  decisions.  In- 
deed. Secretary  Gardner  refers  to  what  he 
calls  the  latest  modern  art,  "How  to  reach 
a  decision  without  really  deciding." 

How  serious  Is  our  problem?  What  Is  Its 
exact  nature?  It  seems  to  me  that  In  a 
highly  developed  pluralistic  society  such  as 
ours,  two  contradictory  forces  are  at  work 
which  severely  complicate  the  problem  of 
leadership.  On  the  one  hand.  Increasing 
specialization  In  all  professions  makes  tech- 
nical expertise  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
anyone  who  seeks  a  position  of  influence 
within  his  or  her  profession. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  this  age  of  large- 
scale  organization  and  Increasing  speciali- 
zation, we  face  a  more  urgent  need  than  ever 
before  for  people  who  are  capable  of  prac- 
tical action  in  complicated  areas  requiring 
deep  knowledge  of  several  related  disciplines 
A  person  who  has  climbed  the  ladder  within 
his  profession  may  be  Incapable  later  in  life 
of  thinking  in  broad  terms  about  what  Sec- 
retary Oardner  called  "the  largest  questions 
facing  our  society."  And,  the  person  who 
dabbles  In  a  number  of  disciplines  may  find 
that  despite  his  good  Intentions  he  lacks  tbe 
depth,  experience,  and  exi>ertlse  required  to 
relate  various  complex  fields.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  la  a  very  real  dUenuna  which 
this  country  wUl  face  Increasingly  In  coming 
years. 

Perhaps  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  to 
Identify  some  of  the  largest  questions  facing 
our  society,  and  then  to  inquire  as  to  the 
specialized  training  and  generalized  experi- 
ence that  will  equip  future  leaders  to  deal 
with  the  largest  questions.  Let  me  Identify 
what  In  my  opinion  Is  certainly  one  such 
question:  How  are  we  to  fit  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated Industrialized  society  Into  the  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  cultural  institutions  that 
are  realities  in  the  world  today?  The  tech- 
nical revolution  which  has  characterized  the 
development  of  western  economies  for  the 
past  century  has  Increasingly  demanded  ever- 
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larger  markets  for  efficient  ftiacUonlng.  We 
have  seen  two  costly  world  wars,  the  break- 
up of  colonial  empires,  and  tbe  emergence  of 
a  new  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  In 
the  West,  the  result  has  been  Increasingly 
interdependent  economies,  and  larger  mar- 
kets which  have  become  increasingly  Intol- 
erant of  political  and  cultural  restraints. 
This  Is  natural  becavuse  the  thrust  of  mod- 
ern economic  development  is  toward  large- 
scale  organization.  To  some  extent  the 
same  process  Is  now  occurring  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  but  In  the  underdeveloped 
world  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  the  need  for 
modern  economic  development  is  urgent,  the 
trend  of  the  past  2  decades  has  been  toward 
political  fragmentation. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  rich  and 
poor  nations,  though  this  Indeed  Is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  we  face.  Rath- 
er. It  Is  a  question  of  somehow  building  new 
relationships  between  Individual  countries 
and  groups  of  countries.  Europe  has  moved 
slowly  but  purposefully  to»-ard  the  creation 
of  a  common  market  whose  breadth  and 
depth  will  support  and  sustain  a  modem 
economy.  There  are  faltering  steps  of  this 
type  In  other  regions — Latin  America,  parts 
of  Africa,  and  even  parts  of  Asia.  These  are 
processes  which  In  my  view  must  be  en- 
couraged and  to  which  the  United  States 
should  lend  Its  support.  They  raise  whole 
new  areas  for  world  leadership  which  will 
be  wide  open  to  the  political  economist. 

If  we  accept  as  given  the  political  bound- 
aries of  today's  world — If  we  also  accept  as 
given  the  economic  Imperative  for  devel- 
oping markets  and  trading  areas  with  the 
depth  and  breadth  to  support  modern  econ- 
omies, then  it  seems  we  are  faced  with  a 
conundrum.  A  striking  example  In  south- 
east Asia. 

With  the  nations  of  the  region  turning 
their  attention  to  economic  development,  the 
obvious  course  for  development  is  apparent. 
South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand,  and  Burma  are  all  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  vast  Mekong 
River  system.  Up  to  now  this  river  has  been 
literally  untouched;  not  a  bridge  has  been 
thrown  across  Its  banks.  Its  potential  for 
the  development  of  prawer.  irrigation,  and 
transportation  systems  would  seem  to  be  a 
basic  requirement  for  any  sort  of  balanced 
economic  development  In  this  area.  But  ob- 
viously the  solution  to  this  problem  is  made 
more  difficult  by  political  subdivisions  which, 
however,  represent  real  boundaries  between 
ancient  and  hostile  peoples.  The  problem 
is  to  develop  the  Mekong  through  a  regional 
plan  which  minimizes  the  Inefficiency  inher- 
ent In  narrow  political  divisions  without 
eliminating  all  possibility  of  progress  by 
Ignoring  national  tradition  and  tribe.  This 
will  require  a  rare  combination  of  specialized 
expertise  and  experience. 

It  would  also  be  most  difficult  to  buUd  a 
viable  system  of  higher  educntlon  in  south- 
east Asia  through  some  sort  of  a  regional 
concept.  It  may  even  be  Impossible  to  do 
this  Job  In  any  other  way.  In  all  probability 
the  same  concept  will  logically  apply  to  the 
operations  of  their  central  banks,  the  de- 
velopment of  road  and  rail  systems,  and 
quite  possibly  to  the  practical  problem  of 
developing  the  savings  and  raising  the  capi- 
tal which  will  be  required  to  finance  these 
projects. 

What  is  obvious  in  southeast  Asia  Is  almost 
equally  apparent  In  other  areas.  The  Indus 
basin  project  in  India  and  Pakistan  demon- 
strates that  this  sort  of  problem  can  be 
solved  In  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
given  a  constructive  attitude,  enormous 
technical  skill,  and  a  generous  measure  of 
hard  work.  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Latin  America  offer  m&ny  other  examples 
In  each  case  the  problem  and  the  solution 
inay  be  apparent  to  the  eootvomlst.  though 
not  nearly  so  clear  to  the  politician.     Even 


Europe,  with  Its  close  economic  ties  and  its 
relatively  common  historical  traditions.  Is 
experiencing  severe  difficulties  In  estabUah- 
Ing  a  common  market  and  trading  organlza- 
Iton.  How  much  more  difficult  is  the  prob- 
lem among  the  new  states  who  so  Jealously 
guard  their  recently  acquired  Independence. 
One  can  see  hers  the  vastness  of  the 
problems.  Are  there  any  solutions  In  sight? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  yes.  but  the  steps  for- 
ward are  slow  and  tentative,  the  barriers 
both  formidable  and  complex.  In  general, 
the  solution  Is  one  of  regional  development. 
One  aspect  of  this  approach  Is  the  recent 
creation  of  regional  development  banks. 
There  has  been  an  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  since  1969,  an  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  since  1963,  and  most  recently 
the  world  Is  currently  engaged  In  forming 
the  new  Asian  Development  Bank.  This 
bank  vrtll  be  made  up  of  19  Asian  countries 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  13  Indus- 
trialized nations  who  have  Joined  together  in 
an  Institution  which  can  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  on  rational  economic  de- 
velopment In  Asia. 

In  April  1965  In  an  address  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. President  Johnson  threw  the  support 
of  the  United  States  behind  this  concept, 
which  had  been  developed  Initially  by  the 
nations  of  Asia.  I  was  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  the  US.  effort  In 
thU  undertaking,  with  Mr.  Eugene  Black. 
ex-Presldent  of  the  World  Bank,  acting  as 
the   President's   special    representative. 

I  must  confess  that  I  luidertook  this  re- 
sponsibility with  some  doubts  that  were 
shared  rather  widely  by  economists  and 
financiers.  I  wondered  whether  or  not  it 
was  appropriate  to  fragment  and  to  region- 
alize our  approach  to  economic  development. 
Reasonable  men  can  still  debate  this  point 
and  can  possibly  argue  that  from  a  purely 
economic  standpoint,  the  global  approach  is 
more  appropriate.  However,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  political  economist,  the  concept 
of  a  regional  development  bank  appeared 
sound,  because  It  offered  the  best  possibility 
of  reconciling  the  economic  imperatives  of 
regional  development  with  the  political  dif- 
ficulties Involved  In  reaching  decisions  that 
cut  across  national   boundaries. 

During  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
bank's  creation,  it  was  reasstirlng  to  discover 
that  Indians  and  Pakistani  could  sit  across 
the  table  and  dlscuBs  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  on  a  rational  basis;  that 
my  own  personal  relations  with  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Cambodia  were  cordial  and  easy; 
and  that  the  cultural  differences  which  have 
separated  Muslims,  Hindus,  and  Buddhists 
for  centuries  did  not  appear  to  have  a  divi- 
sive influence.  It  seetns  that  the  oompaa'a- 
tlvely  simple  and  obvloxis  demands  of  eco- 
nomic development  can  bring  together  men 
of  diverse  cultures,  religions  and  nation- 
alities. 

If  this  conclusion  is  true,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is.  then  the  inan  who  can  lead  and 
guide  these  Institutions  Is  a  crucially  im- 
portant leader  In  the  world  today.  It  Is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  the  tensions  that  are 
built  Into  boundary  lines,  cultural  differ- 
ences, and  religious  differences  to  disappear 
quickly  from  our  world.  But  If  it  Is  Uue 
that  the  concept  of  regional  economic  devel- 
opment can  override  the  realities  of  these 
tensions,  then  the  man  who  con  organize, 
finance  and  get  political  agreement  on  these 
projects  is  truly  a  leader  In  whom  all  of  us 
can  place  great  hope. 

There  are  such  men  in  the  world  today, 
though  they  are  in  critically  short  supply. 
1  refer  to  men  such  as  Mr.  Eugene  Black,  the 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank;  his  suc- 
cessor. Mr.  George  Woods;  the  Managing  Di- 
rector of  tbe  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Mr.  Plerre-Paul  Schweitzer;  the  President  of 
the  Inter -American  Development  Bank.  Mr. 
Felipe  Herrera;   and  finally   to  the  man  for 


whom   the  world  Is   currently  searching   to 
lead  tbe  new  Asian  Development  Bank. 

ThU.  then.  Is  an  area  which  warrants  our 
close  attention  and  the  Interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  generally.  It  Is  an  area  which 
wUl  demand  leaders  capable  of  practical  ac- 
tion In  the  fields  of  both  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. In  the  jMist  we  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  In  developing  leaders  In  all  fields, 
but  as  our  national  and  International  prob- 
lems multiply,  and  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical milieu  m  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
operate  becomes  Increasingly  complex,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
enough  such  leaders  for  the  future. 

I  dealt  with  this  problem  In  my  Loeb 
Awards  speech  of  1964.  where  I  expressed  my 
regret  that  the  academic  discipline  of  polit- 
ical economy  had  been  divided  Into  the  spe- 
cializations of  political  science  and  econom- 
ics. The  result  has  been  to  create  econo- 
mists with  too  little  knowledge  of  how  to  im- 
plement their  theories  and  political  scientists 
who  have  no  real  grasp  of  the  economic 
forces  determining  political  action.  I  also 
referred  to  the  French  system  of  "Inspecteurs 
de  finance"  which  has  produced  men  of  out- 
standing skill  both  In  academic  economics 
and  In  politics,  many  of  whom  have  come  to 
occupy  the  very  highest  positions  In  French 
Government.  I  mjrself  proposed  the  creation 
of  what  I  called  a  financial  reserve  corps,  a 
group  of  leaders  experienced  In  the  field  of 
political  economy.  I  might  add  that  since 
then.  Secretary  Gardner  put  forward  a  lead- 
ership program  which  has  now  been  Imple- 
mented by  the  President.  I  refer  to  the 
White  House  fellows  program  under  which 
IS  able  young  men  ranging  In  age  from  23 
to  35  are  assigned  to  the  White  House,  to  the 
Vice  President,  and  to  the  various  execu- 
tive departments,  with  definite  Instructions 
from  the  President  that  they  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  policy  process  at  the  highest 
lereU  In  our  Government.  One  of  these 
young  men,  Mr.  David  Mulford,  serves  as  my 
assUtant  aiul  U  «-lth  me  today. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  White  House 
fellows  concept  has  developed  Into  a  re- 
markable program  which  should  provide  an 
important  nucleus  ol  leadership  In  the  next 
20  years.  Legislation  will  soon  be  submitted 
to  Congress  which  If  enacted  will  make  the 
White  House  fellowships  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral program.  My  hope  Is  that  the  same 
approach  might  be  taken  In  other  areas  of 
Government,  such  as  the  financial  sphere 
which  I  have  discussed  today. 

In  1964  I  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Fi- 
nancial Reserve  Corps  to  meet  our  future 
leadership  needs  In  the  financial  sphere.  I 
believe  that  such  a  corps  could  make  a 
unique  contribution  In  this  area  and  in  clos- 
ing I  would  like  briefly  to  outline  my  pro- 
p>osaI.  Though  set  up  on  a  permanent  basis, 
the  corps  would  have  to  be  created  gradually 
through  a  carefully  planned  education  and 
on-the-job  training  program  running  over 
a  period  of  something  like  3  years.  During 
tbU  period  participants  would  be  put  through 
two  cycles  of  a  year  and  a  half  each — 6 
months  intensive  academic  training,  for 
example,  followed  by  1  year  of  practical 
experience  In  one  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  Thus. 
In  the  3-year  period,  participants  would 
have  two  rounds  of  academic  training  and 
hold  two  responsible  posts  In  the  Govern- 
ment. Assignments  might  be  arranged  In 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
the  Federal  Reserve,  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  the  Commerce  Department.  To 
administer  the  program  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission might  be  appointed,  eomprUlng  a 
professional  staff  and  leading  private  cit- 
izens, congressional  representatives,  and 
high  Government  offlcUls  to  conduct  tbe 
selection  of  candidates. 
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Sm  tar  candldatM.  I  Uilnk  It  tbould  be 
recognized  from  the  outaet  that  we  are  talk- 
tnc  about  an  eioeptlonal  type  of  person  with 
a  rare  combination  of  talente.  attitudes,  and 
experience  Such  people  defy  both  ipecLOc 
description  and  broad  generaUzatlona.  but 
certain  attribute*  would  seem  to  be  essential 
They  should  be  well  educated,  relatively  ma- 
ture— poeaibly  between  ages  26  and  33 — and 
have  some  idea  about  the  general  direction 
of  their  career  Hopefully,  candidates  might 
be  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding Oovemment.  banking  and  Invest- 
ment institutions,  business,  the  legal  pro- 
fessions, and  the  universities.  Their  back- 
ground training  might  be  equally  diverse — 
say.  for  example,  economics,  law.  political 
science,  mathematics  and  engineering,  his- 
tory, or  philosophy.  Above  all.  It  would  seem 
essential  that  candidates  show  unusual  ca- 
pacity for  creative  thinking,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  relate  their  ideas  to  complicated 
economic  and  financial  data.  This  is  a  great 
deal  to  ask,  and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
be  too  specific  here,  because  the  capacity  to 
make  decisions  and  to  follow  them  through 
politically  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  assess.  I 
do  think,  however,  that  participants  In  the 
scheme  should  be  expected  to  commit  them- 
selves to  serving  3  or  4  years  In  Oovemment, 
either  Immediately  after  their  training  or 
later  in  life.  In  this  way  a  reservoir  of 
trained  men  would  be  built  up  over  the  years 
which  the  Government  could  draw  upon  to 
fill  top  level  posiuons  In  the  economic  and 
financial  spheres. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however.  leadership 
U  a«sentially  an  attitude  of  mind.  No  mat- 
ter what  programs  of  specialized  training  and 
generalized  experience  any  of  us  can  devise, 
there  must  be  the  willingness  by  some  Indi- 
viduals to  accept  the  risks  that  are  the  In- 
evitable companions  of  leadership. 

Today,  more  than  any  other  type  of  leader, 
we  need  the  man  who  can  relate  diverse  and 
complicated  fields,  the  man  who  has  special- 
ized but  also  remains  a  sophisticated  gen- 
erallst  This  Is  where  "attitude  of  mind" 
comes  In.  The  men  and  women  who  can 
achieve  expertise  but  retain  flexlbUlty,  who 
can  define  alternatives  and  still  put  their 
hand  to  the  task  of  Implementation — these 
win  be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 


A  GOLDEN  THANK  YOU 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Harry 
Watson,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  received  a 
sold  pin  commemorating  30  years  of  Ped- 
pral  .service 

The  occasion  waa  worthy  of  note  for 
two  other  reasons.  February  9  was  Mrs. 
Watson  s  73d  birthday  and  this  Is  her 
59th   year  as  a  telephone  operator. 

Mrs  Watson  began  her  life  In  Alaska 
ap,d  her  career  as  a  telephone  operator  In 
Davson  at  the  Ume  of  the  Klondike  gold 
ru.sh  The  year  was  1907.  She  was  14. 
As  an  article  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times  noted.  Mrs.  Watson  "Is  a  pioneer 
In  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  not  only 
in  Alaska  but  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions as  well." 

Having  known  Mrs.  Watson  for  many 
years,  I  agree  with  that  statement  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  her 
on  her  many  years  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  her  30-year 
service  pin  be  of  gold  Mrs  Watson  can 
recall  when  prospectors  would  put  on  the 
switchboard  several  gold  nuggets  and  tell 
her  to  pick  one  or  two  in  appreciation  of 
her  service  as  a  telephone  operator.  In 
those  days  an  operator  delivered  mes- 


sages, ordered  supplies,  as  well  as  com- 
pleted calls. 

Mrs.  Watson  has  seen  many  changes 
In  Alaska  and  in  the  telephone  Industry, 
but  apparently  everything  has  not 
changed  over  the  years.  Oold  Is  still  a 
great  way  to  say.  "Thank  you." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle about  Mrs.  Watson  entitled  "Still 
Plugging  Away"  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smx  Ploogino  Awat 
Lillian  Watson,  pioneer  Alaskan,  added  an- 
other gold  nugget  to  her  collection  at  a  cere- 
mony conunemoratlng  her  30th  year  of  Fed- 
eral service.  TTie  ceremony  was  held 
February  0  at  Anchorage. 

The  nugget  was  a  gold  30-year  service  pin 
presented  to  her  by  Oeorge  M  Gary,  director 
of  the  Alaskan  Region  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uon  Agency.  It  was  also  LUllan's  73d  birth- 
day, and  69th  year  of  service  as  a  telephone 
operator. 

Lillian  Is  a  pioneer  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  not  only  In  Alaska  but  In  the  field 
of  communications  as  well.  She  has  wit- 
nessed many  changes  In  both. 

Lillian  Watson,  nee  Smith,  followed  closely 
on  the  heels  of  that  hardy  band  of  adven- 
turers who  struck  out  for  the  Klondike  In 
search  of  gold  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Seattle-born,  laiUan  was  one  of  five  chil- 
dren. Her  two  older  brothers  and  a  married 
sister  were  the  first  to  catch  the  gold  fever 
and  head  north.  Later,  her  sister  Cora  Joined 
them  In  Dawson  where  she  operated  the  first 
switchboard.  Lillian  and  her  mother  joined 
the  others  In  1907. 

"Mother  and  I  left  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia." Lillian  recalls.  "It  took  us  a  month. 
We  traveled  by  ship,  river  boat,  railroad,  and 
horse-drawn  stage." 

In  1907.  the  Smith  girls  were  a  telephone 
operator  team.  They  w<»-ked  la-hour  shifts 
and  thought  nothing  of  It.  For  the  miners 
up  and  down  the  gold  creeks,  they  provided 
an  indispensable  service,  placing  orders  for 
supplies,  delivering  messages,  and  reporting 
train  robberies.  "One  man  even  asked  me  to 
phone  the  marshal,"  recalls  Lillian.  "He  had 
Just  killed  a  man  and  wanted  to  turn  himself 
In.  Of  course.  I  had  to  charge  him  $1  for  the 
call.  He  waited  In  my  ofllce  for  3  hours  until 
the  marshal  came  to  arrest  him." 

The  "Hello  Girls,"  as  Lillian  and  her  con- 
temporaries were  known,  were  revered  by  the 
prospectors  In  the  gold  rush  towns. 

"It  was  nothing  for  one  of  them  to  come  In 
and  dump  a  poke  of  nuggets  out  on  the 
switchboard  and  tell  us  to  pick  out  a  nugget 
or  two — Just  to  show  their  appreciation  for 
some  help  we  gave,"  she  said. 

There  weren't  enough  telephone  books  to 
go  around  and  people  didn't  use  them  any- 
way. Callers  would  request  their  party  by 
name.  The  operators  not  only  had  to  re- 
member names  and  numbers,  but  know  the 
number  of  rings  on  the  party  line.  "There 
were  17  users  of  the  party  line  at  Eldorado. 
Just  Imagine,  17  combinations  of  long  and 
short  rings  to  remember." 

Lillian  met  Harry  Watson,  a  steamboat 
man,  while  working  at  Idltarod.  a  gold  rush 
town  in  southwest  Alaska,  when  she  was  19. 
Watson  sjid  Lillian  became  engaged  In  Fair- 
banks and  were  married  in  Juneau  on  No- 
vember 11.  1935.  At  that  time,  Watson  was 
serving  as  secretary  to  Governor  Oeorge  A. 
Parks.  The  wedding  was  held  In  the  Gov- 
ernor's Mansion  with  ParlEs  serving  as  best 
man. 

Four  years  later,  the  Watsons  moved  to 
Fairbanks.  Later  he  became  budget  officer 
for  CAA.  and.  in  1943,  he  was  transferred  to 
Anchorage.  He  retired  from  CAA  in  1964, 
and  his  name  was  added  to  the  scroll  of  Alas- 


kan pioneers  who  have  passed  tax  In  Janu- 
ary 1964. 

Lillian  still  works  under  pressure,  but  finds 
It  easy  compared  to  the  gold  rush  days.  No 
one  comes  In  to  drc^  a  poke  of  nuggets  on 
the  switchboard  now,  but  there  are  other  re- 
wards for  her  loyal  and  dedicated  service. 
She  has  earned  numerous  sustained  superior 
performance  awards  and  the  reelect  and  af- 
fection of  all  who  know  her. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  VOTE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
143.  which  proposes  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  a  nationwide  basis.  It  proposes 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent having  the  greatest  number  of  the 
total  popular  votes  cast,  would  be  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  respectively. 

In  case  there  are  three  or  more  candi- 
dates and  if  no  candidate  should  receive 
a  plurality  and  at  least  45  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  cast  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  assembled  and  voting  as 
individual  Members  of  one  body,  would 
choose  by  ballot  the  President-elect  and 
Vice-President-elect  from  the  two  per- 
sons receiving  the  highest  number  of 
popular  votes  for  such  oCQces. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr 
Bayh,  has  completed  one  round  of  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  and  plans  another 
in  the  near  future.  Although  the  sub- 
ject of  electoral  college  reform  is  an  old 
and  recurring  one,  I  believe  the  climate 
for  change  is  now  more  favorable  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  The  recent  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  of  an  amend- 
ment on  presidential  inability  and  vice- 
presidential  vacancy  Indicates  a  deep 
concern  that  legal  and  ccMistltutlonal 
defects  which  affect  their  highest  office 
should  be  eliminated.  The  evils  and 
weaknesses  of  the  present  electoral  sys- 
tem are  well  known  and  have  been  stated 
many  times. 

Mr.  President,  nationwide  popular  vote 
makes  sense. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-voter,  one-vote 
principle  in  the  elecUon  of  State  legis- 
lators and  Members  of  Congress,  why 
should  not  this  same  democratic  prin- 
ciple also  be  applied  to  the  election  of  the 
President.  The  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  probably  now  believe  that  the 
President  is  elected  on  this  basis.  Elec- 
tion campaigns  are  conducted  on  na- 
tional appeals  and  a  candidate's  margin 
Is  measured  by  the  public  in  terms  of  his 
national  popular  vote  margin. 

All  agree  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy  If 
a  President  were  to  assume  oflQce  in  the 
space  and  nuclear  age  if  he  had  been  re- 
jected at  the  polls  by  a  majority  of  voting 
Americans.  Nonetheless,  this  is  a  real 
possibility  under  the  present  system,  and 
under  any  proposed  reform  other  than  by 
direct  popular  vote.  The  current  system 
has  permitted  the  election  of  three  Presi- 
dents, John  Quincy  Adams,  Rutherford 
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B.  Hayes,  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  who 
trailed  their  opponents  in  the  popular 
vota. 

A  study  of  past  considerations  of  this 
subject  shows  that  nationwide  popular 
vote  has  never  fully  and  fairly  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  It  is  dismissed 
by  some  on  the  sissumptlon  that  it  has 
no  chance  of  ratification  because  It  is 
alleged  the  smaller  States  would  lose  a 
disproportionate  voice  in  presidential 
elections  if  the  electoral  vote  allocation 
were  abolished.    Just  the  contrary  is  true. 

As  a  Senator  from  one  of  these  smaller 
States,  I  believe  that  my  constituents 
and  most  other  Americans  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  inherent  fairness  and  jus- 
tice of  national  popular  election.  The 
list  of  Senators  from  small  States  spon- 
soring direct  popular  vote  proposals  in- 
cludes SurrH,  of  Maine,  Ahcen,  of  Ver- 
mont, Beall,  of  Maryland,  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  Langer,  of  North  Dakota.  Norris, 
of  Nebraska,  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Mansfield,  of  Montana.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  in  1956  the  late  Senator 
William  Langer  conducted  a  poll  of  the 
voters  in  North  Dakota  and  found  that 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  1,  they  preferred  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  direct  popular  vote.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  an  American  citizen  in 
one  State  should  have  a  greater  voice 
than  a  citizen  of  another  State  in  elect- 
ing the  President  of  all  the  people. 

Some  say  that  the  present  system 
serves  the  federal  principle  which  under- 
lies our  system.  In  this  regard,  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
niLD  which  he  made  when  he  introduced 
a  similar  proposal  in  the  87th  Congress: 

To  the  only  significant  argument  which 
still  serves  to  underwrite  the  electoral  col- 
lege system:  that  Is.  that  it  Is  a  peirt  of  the 
federal  system,  and  as  such  must  be  pre- 
served, I  can  only  reply  that.  In  my  opinion, 
the  federal  system  is  not  strengthened 
through  an  antiquated  device  which  has  not 
worked  as  It  was  Intended  to  work  when  It 
was  included  In  the  Constitution  and  which. 
If  anything,  has  become  a  divisive  force  In 
the  federal  system  by  pitting  groupw  of  States 
against  groups  of  States. 

As  I  see  the  federal  system  In  contempo- 
rary practice,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  the  key  to  the  protection  of  district  Inter- 
ests as  district  Interests,  Just  as  the  Senate 
la  the  key  to  the  protection  of  State  Inter- 
ests as  State  Interests.  These  Instrumental- 
lUes,  and  particularly  the  Senate,  are  the 
principal  constitutional  safeguards  of  the 
federal  system,  but  the  Presidency  has 
evolved,  out  of  necessity.  Into  the  principal 
political  office  •  •  ♦  for  safeguarding  the 
interesu  of  all  the  people  In  all  the  States. 
And  since  such  Is  the  case.  In  my  opinion, 
the  Presidency  should  be  subject  to  the  direct 
and  equal  control  of  all  the  people. 

To  those  who  say  that  such  an  amend- 
ment is  impossible  of  ratification,  I  say : 
Give  the  people  a  chance.  The  proposal, 
which  makes  so  much  sense  and  which 
Is  so  inherent  in  our  democratic  princi- 
ples should  be  no  longer  dismissed  in 
congressional  committees  without  giving 
the  people  a  chance  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. 

The  summary  dismissal  of  the  chances 
of  this  proposal  In  the  past  has  prevented 
It  from  being  fully  studied  and  its  effects 
properly  analyzed. 


Some  say  that  national  control  of  elec- 
tions would  be  required.  This  Is  not 
necessarily  true.  The  same  State  elec- 
tion machinery,  which  now  provides  us 
with  popular  vote  totals  which  are  con- 
verted Into  electoral  votes  at  the  State 
level,  could  now  provide  us  with  merely 
the  popular  vote  totals  which  could  be 
certified  to  Congress  in  the  same  mam- 
ner  as  electors'  votes  are  now  certified 
by  State  authorities. 

Others  say  that  our  two-party  system 
would  be  threatened  because  minority 
groups  and  splinter  parties,  who  cannot 
now  produce  enough  votes  to  capture 
entire  States  and  therefore  be  counted 
In  the  electoral  vote  column  would  be 
able  to  see  their  votes  reflected  in  the 
national  totals.  I  believe  that  there  are 
available  means  to  counter  this  objec- 
tion and  that  the  proposal  can  be  tailored 
so  that  fragmentation  of  parties  is  not 
encouraged. 

There  are  several  possibilities.  One 
is  to  have  a  national  runoff  between  the 
two  leading  candidates  if  neither  ob- 
tains a  majority.  This  would  discourage 
minority  parties  because  it  would  be  cer- 
tain that  the  ultimate  choice  would  be 
between  the  two  candidates  of  the  major 
parties.  Another  possibility  which  I  in- 
cluded in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  143  Is 
to  have  the  election  by  the  Congress  if 
no  candidate  obtains  a  specified  plural- 
ity which  would  likewise  Insure  an  ulti- 
mate choice  based  on  the  two-party 
system. 

These  are  questions  which  call  for 
critical,  scholarly  analyses  of  the  sort 
which  has  never  been  brought  to  bear 
on  this  proposal.  The  two  competing 
reform  proposals,  the  proportional  sys- 
tem and  the  district  system,  have  both 
been  sharply  analyzed  and  criticized 
over  the  years,  and  e&ch  seems  to  have 
defects  and  raise  sufficient  doubts  and 
uncertainties  that  they  have  little 
chance  of  passage. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  continue 
and  to  perfect  the  present  system  of 
electoral  votes  whereby  each  Sale's  en- 
tire electoral  vote  Is  cast  for  a  candidate 
receiving  a  plurality  of  its  popular  vote. 
This  is  a  system  which  has  been  rejected 
in  every  other  phase  of  our  democratic 
system.  Its  unfairness  has  never  been 
stated  better  than  it  was  by  the  great 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  when  he 
said  in  1824 : 

To  lose  their  votes  is  the  fate  of  all  minor- 
ities and  it  is  their  duty  to  submit;  but  this 
Is  not  a  case  of  votes  lost,  but  of  votes  taken 
away  added  to  tboee  of  the  majority,  and 
given  to  a  person  to  whom  the  minority  is 
opposed. 

Senator  George  Norris  of  Nebraska,  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  direct  popular 
vote,  likened  the  electoral  college  to  "a 
fifth  wheel  on  a  wagon." 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  range  of  support  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  a  popular  vote. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Donald  H.  Scott,  chairman 
of  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Electoral  College  Reform, 
indicated  that  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 


mittee of  the  chamber  favored  nation- 
wide popular  election  of  the  President 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  16.  It  is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  this  group  would  improve 
this  proposal  in  view  of  the  relatively 
slight  public  attention  which  it  has 
received. 

Mr.  Neal  R.  Pelrce,  political  editor  of 
the  Congressional  Quarterly,  made  a 
strong  statement  in  support  of  the  direct 
election  by  popular  vote.  I  commend 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr. 
Scott  to  your  attention. 

Another  significant  development  Is  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  that  it  is  undertaking  a 
study  and  will  seek  to  arrive  at  a  recom- 
mended proposal.  I  applaud  this  effort 
and  eagerly  await  the  results  of  the  dis- 
tinguished group  which  is  to  explore  the 
subject  for  the  bar  association. 

Mr.  President,  national  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  makes  too  much 
sense  and  Is  too  much  In  accord  with 
our  democratic  principles  for  It  to  be 
rejected  c«i  mere  conclusions  without 
reasons  or  efforts. 

I  earnestly  request  your  consideration 
of  a  number  of  significant  points  con- 
cerning advantages  of  a  direct  popular 
vote. 

It  has  been  fairly  well  established  that 
a  direct  vote  would  encourage  larger 
turnout  at  the  polls,  because  each  person 
would  know  that  his  vote  is  meaningful 
in  the  final  outcome  of  the  election.  In 
the  last  presidential  election  62  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  exercised  their 
franchise.  This  Is  low  when  contrasted 
with  the  percentages  of  Western  Europe. 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  for  example, 
have  continually  had  over  80  percent 
voter  participation. 

The  possibility  of  accident  or  fraud 
deciding  a  national  election  woul<L  be 
greatly  reduced.  ' 

It  would  eliminate  the  possibilities  of 
electors  disobeying  Instructions. 

With  a  direct  popular  vote  every  citi- 
zen's vote  would  count.  Minorities 
would  have  Influence  in  direct  relation- 
ship to  their  numbers.  Today  the 
voters  choose  oflScials  at  every  succes- 
sive level  of  the  U.S.  system  by  a  popular 
vote.  It.  therefore,  should  follow  that 
the  Chief  Executive  be  chosen  on  a  one- 
man,  one-vote  basis. 

The  present  s>'stem  of  "winner  take 
all"  gives  the  more  populous  States  un- 
due leverage  In  presidential  elections. 
For  Instance,  it  Is  possible  for  a  combina- 
tion of  the  12  larger  States  of  New  York, 
43,  California,  40,  Pennsylvania,  29,  Illi- 
nois, 26.  Ohio,  26,  Texas.  25,  Michigan, 
21,  New  Jersey,  17.  Florida.  14,  Massa- 
chusetts, 14,  Indiana,  13,  and  North 
Carolina,  13,  to  elect  a  President.  The 
larger  States  thus  receive  the  major 
political  attention. 

Under  my  proposal  political  activity 
would  have  to  be  directed  to  the  people 
of  all  the  States  rather  than  to  key 
pivotal  States  as  ts  the  case  today.  It 
would  also  encourage  campaigns  In  so- 
called  safe  States,  and  In  small  States. 
The  President  Is  the  President  of  all 
the  people.  It  follows  then  that  all  the 
people  should  elect  the  President.  We 
should  remove  forever  the  possibility  of 
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electing  a  President  by  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  National  popular 
election  of  the  President?     Why  not? 


CONSTA^iTI.NO    BRUMIDI 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  Victor 
A  Arrigo.  lawyer,  historian,  lecturer, 
newspaper  columnist,  and  first  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Municipal  Art  League  of 
Chicago,  gave  a  slide  lecture  on  Constan- 
tino Brumldi.  "the  Michelangelo  of  the 
US  Capitol. ■■  before  members  and 
friends  of  the  Municipal  Art  League  of 
Chicago,  on  Saturday,  March  12,   1966. 

Mr.  Ajrigo  stated: 

Constantino  Brumldi.  the  Itallan-bom 
artlrt,  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
b««uty  that  has  made  the  17.8.  Capitol  one 
of  the  greatest  depositories  of  art  In  the 
world.  The  ramous  "Apotheosts  of  Wash- 
ington" is  the  Brumldi  mural  In  the  eye  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  Only  recently  legis- 
lation has  been  Introduced  both  In  the  t7.S. 
Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  VS.  Senator  Paul  Douolas.  and  Congreas- 
man  Pkaitk  Amwt71«io.  Democrat,  of  Illinois, 
for  the  placement  of  a  bust  of  Brumldi  In  the 
VS.  Capitol. 

I  certainly  share  Mr  Arrlgo's  kind  ap- 
preciation of  the  wo:>c  of  Constantino 
BriTnicli 


THE  POPULATION  BOMB 

M.-  TYDINOS  Mr  President,  Mr. 
H'leh  Moore,  the  founder  of  the  Dixie 
Cup  Co  .  and  now  acting  national  chair- 
man of  the  population  crisis  committee. 
recently  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Mr. 
Moore  point  out: 

Per  capita  food  production  In  most  of  the 
developing  countries  Is  declining. 

He  urged : 

First,  the  Importance  of  the  United  States 
tackjing  the  food -population  problem  on  a 
-T.aaslve  scale  forthwith,  and  second,  col- 
iiterally.  to  enlist  the  support  of  such  a  pro- 
?rajn  by  the  American  public. 

Mr  Moore  specifically  recommended 
the  addition  of  language  such  as  Senator 
Yaeborocgh  and  I  have  proposed  to  the 
food-for-frcedom  legislation  to  make 
clear  the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment over  the  twin  and  related  problems 
of  food  and  population.  Mr.  Moore,  In- 
cidentally, was  the  first  to  use  the  term 
population  explosion."  which  is  now  an 
accepted  part  of  world  vocabulary. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  ex- 
cerpts from  his  testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follovis 

TesTiM    >  r     ar     Hugh    Moor*    Bxroas    th« 
.-^rN<TK    CoMMrmi    on    AcaicuLTuax    and 

POBESTBT,    l^AECU    4.    196fl 

Mr.  ChAtrman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  during  your 
consideration  of  food-for-freedom  leglala- 
tlon. 

My  name  Is  Hugh  Moore.  I  am  a  consul- 
tant of  the  American  Can  Oo.  and  founder 
of  the  Dixie  Cup  Co.  I  have  aervad  as  a 
consvUtant  to  the  VS.  deleffaUon  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Franctaco 


In  IMS.  and  as  Chairman  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  by  ap- 
pointment of  President  Elsenhower.  I  am 
acting  chairman  of  the  Population  Crisis 
Committee,  Inc..  here  In  Washington,  vice 
president  of  the  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  with  headquarters  la 
London,  and  chairman  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau  in  Washington.  I  am 
8p>eaklng  today  in  my  personal  capacity  and 
not  as  a  representative  of  the  foregoing  orga- 
nizations. 

Today,  as  you  know,  food  production  In 
the  developing  countries  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  about  2'^  percent  a  year,  but  this 
improvement  Is  wholly  swallowed  up  In  the 
tremendous  population  growth.  Today  one- 
half  of  the  world's  population  and  two- 
thlrda  of  the  world's  children  do  not  havo 
an  adequate  diet.  Yet  the  United  Nations 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  Indicated 
In  its  1985  report  that  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction has  not  Increased  since  1960  and  In 
the  heavily  populated,  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Latin  America  per  capita 
food  production  has  actually  declined. 

I  am  here  to  emphasize  (1)  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  U.S.  Government  tackling  the 
food-population  problem  on  a  massive  scale 
forthwith,  and  (3)  collaterally,  to  enlist  the 
support  of  such  a  program  by  the  American 
pubUc. 

Fifteen  years  ago  birth  control  was  a  dirty 
word — Juat  as  venereal  disease  had  been  a 
few  years  earUer.  It  was  not  mentioned  In 
the  papers  or  In  polite  society.  Margaret 
Sanger  bad  been  put  in  jail  for  proposing  It. 

I  became  Interested  In  the  siubject  rather 
Indirectly.  Having  served  In  the  First  World 
War  and  my  two  sons  In  the  Second.  I  had 
put  my  savings  from  a  successful  business 
career  In   trust  to  promote  world  peace. 

I  happened  to  read  a  book  about  the  run- 
away growth  of  world  population  and  con- 
cluded that  It  would  be  the  root  cause  of 
future  wars — a  conviction  expressed  by  Sec- 
retary Riuk  recently  when  he  said  that 
Amerlcaiis  could  not  And  security  In  a  world 
where  other  people  live  In  misery  and  starva- 
tion. 

I  got  out  a  pamphlet  approximately  10 
years  ago  called  "The  Population  Bomb." 
setting  forth  In  simple  language  the  facts 
about  the  population  explosion— the  first 
time.  Incidentally,  that  the  term  "popula- 
tion explosion"  was  used,  so  far  as  ws  bav* 
learned. 

"The  Population  Bomb."  baa  now  run 
through  II  edIUons  with  between  1  mU- 
llon  and  I'/i  mUiion  copies  In  print,  dis- 
tributed largely  by  first  class  mail.  The 
third  edition,  printed  In  195«.  reported  that 
world  population  was  then  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  40  million  persons  per  year.  The 
llth  edition,  which  I  have  submitted  to  the 
committee,  printed  only  9  years  later  in 
1965.  reported  that  world  population  was 
growing  at  the  rate  of  70  mlUlon  persons 
per  year. 

The  American  people  have  been  aroused  to 
the  Importance  of  the  problem.  Newspapers 
are  full  of  stories  about  the  population 
explosion.  President  Johtuon  has  com- 
mitted his  administration  to  dealing  with  It. 

Tet.  with  all  the  outpouring  of  American 
Urgass  under  the  food -for -peace  law.  we 
have  scarcely  made  a  dent  In  solving  the 
problem  of  bringing  resources  and  popula- 
tion In  bfUance. 

Everything  within  reason  should  be  done 
to  Increase  our  shipments  of  food  abroad. 
In  spite  of  the  not  Inconsiderable  amount  as 
In  India  which  goes  to  feeding  the  sacred 
cows  and  monkeys.  However.  If  we  were 
to  continue  to  furnish  food  on  a  vastly 
stepped -up  scale  as  now  proposed  to  the 
point  where  American  farmlands  were  ex- 
hausted, we  stUl  could  not  feed  tiie  bur- 
geoning bllUons  of  people  abroad. 
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I  would,  therefore,  most  respectfuUy  rec- 
ommend that  the  committee  consider  writing 
Into  this  legislation  Its  concern  over  the 
population  as  well  as  food  Issue.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  conunlttee  consider  very 
carefully  the  meaning  of  the  word  self-help 
which  Is  rightly  emphasized  In  this  program 
now  and  perhaps  Include  In  this  definition 
of  self-help  programs  undertaken  by  these 
countries  to  reduce  overly  rapid  rates  of 
population  growth. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  funds  generated 
by  this  program,  either  in  local  currencies 
or  even  In  repayable  dollar  loans,  could  be 
specifically  earmarked  for  use  in  population 
and  family  planning  programs.  It  would 
also.  In  my  Judgment,  make  sense  to  coordi- 
nate closely  the  prop>o8ed  nutrition  programs 
with  family  planning  efforts. 

There  wUl  be  300  million  more  people  at 
the  breakfast  table  In  6  years — most  of  them 
hungry.  Hunger  brings  turmoil — and  tur- 
moil, as  we  have  learned,  creates  the  atmos- 
phere In  which  the  Communists  seek  to 
conquer  the  earth. 

I  trust  that  the  facts  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thorities who  are  testifying  before  this  com- 
mittee may  excite  the  American  people  with 
a  sense  of  urgency,  and  may  galvanize  Into 
action  the  legislative  and  administrative 
personnel  of  our  Government. 

Thank  you. 


MARI  SANDOZ— DEATH  OF  AN 
ARTIST 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  death 
last  weekend  claimed  one  of  America's 
brightest  literary  talents  when  Marl 
Sandoz  died  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  65 

Although  Miss  Sandoz  spent  most  of 
her  later  life  in  a  tiny  Greenwich  Village 
apartment,  she  returned  almost  every 
year  to  her  native  Nebraska  whose  his- 
tory came  alive  in  the  earthy  prose  of 
her  17  books. 

Miss  S&ndoz'  first  major  work — and  to 
many  of  the  most  memorable — was  the 
Atlantic  prize-winning  biography  of  her 
father,  "Old  Jules."  There  was  an  Irony 
here  because  It  was  only  after  his  death 
that  Miss  Sandoz.  who  had  started  to 
write  when  she  was  9.  finally  was  re- 
leased from  the  constraint  placed  upon 
her  by  her  father's  pronouncements 
when  she  was  a  child. 

"Fiction."  he  said,  "was  fit  only  for 
maids  and  stable  boys"  and  "writers  and 
artists  are  the  maggots  of  society." 

Just  before  his  death  he  asked  her  If 
she  was  still  writing.  When  she  con- 
fessed that  she  was.  Old  Jules  said : 

Why  don't  you  write  the  story  of  my  life? 

Mamie  J.  Meredith,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Miss  Sandoz.  recalls: 

The  eldest  of  six  children,  Marl  had  been 
born  and  reared  on  a  homestead  In  Sheridan 
County.  In  northwestern  Nebraska,  near  the 
Niobrara.  Her  parents  were  Swiss  Immi- 
grants, and  when  she  started  to  school  at  the 
age  of  9.  she  spoke  only  a  few  words  of 
English — with  an  eqtial  smattering  of  Polish 
and  French  mixed  Into  her  mother  tongue. 
Swiss  German. 

In  all.  she  went  to  school  less  than  5 
years.    She  noted: 

I  went  when  I  could,  but  with  father  being 
crippled,  a  community  builder,  and  a  con- 
versationalist, mother  had  to  do  much  of  the 
outalde  work  and  I  looked  after  the  younger 
chUdren.  I  also  learned  how  to  run  father's 
trapUne  and  when  necessary,  to  akin  any- 
thing from  a  weasel  to  a  cow. 


When  she  was  16,  Miss  Sandoz  won  a 
rural  teaching  certificate  and  taught  for 
5  years  In  the  sod  schoolhouse  where  she 
had  been  a  pupil.  "When  she  was  21,  the 
University  of  Nebraska  admitted  her  as  a 
special  student,  although  she  had  never 
attended  high  school. 

Miss  Sandoz  never  forgot  the  univer- 
sity and  often  returned  there  to  counsel 
aspiring  young  writers,  many  of  whom 
she  aided  financially.  The  university,  in 
turn,  conferred  upon  her  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature. 

History  will  rank  Marl  Sandoz  along 
with  two  other  great  Nebraska  writers. 
Willa  Cather  and  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich. 
Fortunately,  each  of  them  has  left  a  rich 
legacy  of  literature  to  add  to  the  lore  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  edi- 
torial expressions  of  three  Nebraska 
newspai>ers  of  the  loss  felt  at  Miss  San- 
doz' death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Evening  Journal, 

Mar.  11,  19661 
Marx  Sandoz:    Prom  Sandhills  to  Histort 

Marl  Sandoz  will  ever  be  linked  to  her 
father.  Old  Jules,  the  harsh  pioneer  who 
shaped  her  life,  gave  her  toughness  with 
which  to  conquer  adversities,  and  a  question- 
ing and  Intelligent  mind. 

Her  road  to  literary  fame  was  pmved  when 

Old  Jules,"   the  story  of  her   father's  life. 

was  awarded  the  Atlantic   nonflctlon  prize. 

Many  said.  "How  co\ild  she  write  this  book 

about  her  father?" 

Those  who  had  lived  In  that  sandhUls 
country  did  not  ask.  They  understood.  Her 
father  had  made  an  Impact  on  that  pioneer 
country.  He  had  become  almost  a  legend. 
His  daughter  had  the  courage  to  write  his 
story   honestly   and   It's   her   story   too. 

Next  to  her  father,  the  cotmtry  In  which 
she  grew  up  left  the  greatest  Impact  on  her 
life.  The  love  ol^  this  country  comes  through 
In  all  of  her  writings.  The  stories  she  heard 
from  her  father  whetted  her  appetite  to 
learn  more.  Her  research  and  talents  have 
preserved  for  posterity  much  of  history  of 
the  region. 

Marl's  literary  career  had  its  beginnings  In 
Lincoln.  It  was  here  that  she  worked  her 
way  through  the  university,  never  quite  sure 
of  her  next  meal.  She  worked  nights  on  the 
proof  desk  of  the  Lincoln  Journal,  did  re- 
search for  the  State  historical  society  In 
Siotix  Indian  history. 

In  later  years  she  returned  to  Lincoln 
many  times,  was  honored  by  the  State  and 
the  university  but  her  pleasure  was  to  seek 
out  acquaintances  of  earlier  years  and  gather 
With  a  few  close  friends.  In  such  groups  she 
was  a  delight.  Her  conversation  and  her 
reminiscences  sparkled   like  her   books. 

If  her  father  had  been  a  hard  taskmaster, 
she  was  an  even  harder  one  on  herself.  Her 
work  was  her  life  and  no  effort  too  great 
to  accomplish  the  Jobs  she  set  for  herself. 
It  is  characteristic  that  she  considered  her 
last  illness  only  as  Interruption  and  she  made 
her  last  days  a  race  to  finish  some  of  her 
writings. 

Literary  critics  will  debate  Which  is  her 
greatest  work,  but  Nebraskans  can  find  some 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  poignant  writing 
In  the  stories  she  tells  In  "Hostiles  and 
Mendlles"  printed  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Press. 

Marl  Sandoz  went  to  New  York  because  It 
was  a  literary  necessity  but  her  heart  be- 
longed to  Nebraska  and  In  death  she  has 


returned  to  the  sandhills.  Nebraska's 
daughter  has  served  her  State  well  and  many 
people  win  mourn  that  she  lives  and  writes 
no  more. 

(Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald, 
Mar.  12,  1966) 
Mari  Sandoz 

As  a  little  girl,  Marl  Sandoz  played  on  the 
Nebraska  prairie,  learned  Its  ways,  groped 
for  Its  meaning,  and  came  to  love  It  as  she 
loved  no  other  place  on  earth.  Her  father 
forbade  her  to  write  about  it.  But  she  had 
his  cussedness,  and  she  wrote  anyway,  even- 
tually Immortalizing  him  In  "Old  Jules." 

Her  writing,  rooted  in  the  Sand  Hills, 
spread  to  encompass  all  the  plains  and  the 
people  who  lived  on  them.  She  wrote  of  the 
Indians,  the  buffalo  hunters,  the  cattlemen, 
the  sodbusters,  the  bone  pickers,  of  meadow- 
larks  and  cool  cottonwoods  along  sparkling 
streams,  of  dust,  of  blizzards,  of  birth,  of 
courage,  of  cruelty,  of  madness.  And  of 
death,  which  claimed  her  this  week. 

She  wrote  with  fire  and  vision,  transform- 
ing incred'ble  scholarship  into  Incomparable 
prose.  This  newspaper's  book  editor,  Victor 
P.  Hass,  said  of  her:  "No  v?rlter  in  our  time, 
and  few  in  any  other  time,  has  so  under- 
stood the  mystique  of  the  great  pr&lrle  and 
of  the  Indians  who  once  owned  It  as  Miss 
Sandoz.  That  understanding  has  been  her 
contribution   to   American   literature." 

She  was,  as  Mr.  Hass  said,  an  "extraordi- 
nary woman  whose  shining  talent  has  done 
so  much  to  Illuminate  our  lives." 

(From   the   Lincoln    (Nebr.)    Star,   Mar.    12, 
19661 
Courage  Is  the  Key 
(By  William  O.  Dobler) 
In  the  life  and  writings  of  Marl  Sandoz, 
probably   the    most    prominent    author   the 
State  has  produced,  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
a  way  of  life   that  now  exists  only  in  the 
pages  of  such  books  as  the  17  she  had  pub- 
lished.    Miss  Sandoz  died  In  New  York  this 
week,  a  victim  of  cancer.     But  the  courage 
Instilled  In  her  as  a  child  never  left  her  even 
when  her  Illness  became  known. 

EARLT  KVaOKD  TRAtNING 

Rather  than  seeking  out  a  restful  ap- 
proach to  life.  Miss  Sandoz  took  the  news 
of  her  Illness  in  stride  and  annoimced  her 
Intention  of  proceeding  with  work  on  some 
seven  additional  books.  She  knew  she 
would  never  finish  them  all  but  she  Intended 
to  try.  The  authoress  was  a  product  of 
pioneer  Nebraska,  of  times  when  life  was 
often  harsh  and  demanding.  The  prime 
consideration  in  tboee  days  was  Just  staying 
alive,  a  consideration  that  stayed  with  Miss 
Sandoz  through  the  early  years  of  her  life. 
It  brought  her  to  the  newsroom  of  this  news- 
paper during  the  years  when  she  was  writing 
"Old  Jules."  an  account  of  her  father  and 
family  life  that  was  published  In  1935. 

Success  of  her  books,  of  course,  lifted  the 
cloud  of  hard  economic  times  that  had  al- 
ways weighed  upon  her  but  the  Imprint  had 
been  Indelibly  made.  But  It  was  an  Imprint 
of  hard  times  tempered  with  something  else. 
Miss  Sandoz  had  a  great  admiration  for  the 
country  In  which  she  was  raised  and  those 
who  played  a  part  in  its  development. 

There  are  tboee  who  believe  it  Is  too  bad 
that  times  today  are  not  what  they  were  at 
the  turn  of  the  last  century.  In  some  re- 
spects this  Is  true  but  It  Is  to  overlook  the 
real  nature  of  life  and  your  environment. 
While  the  environment  of  young  people  to- 
day is  quite  a  contrast  with  the  childhood 
days  of  Miss  Sandoz.  opportunity  Is  no  less. 

The  past  is  characterized  by  rugged  In- 
dividualism, by  hard  wcH-k  and  personal  sac- 
rifice. It  produced  In  many  people  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed  that  could  not  be 
quieted.    It  Instilled  In  them  a  tenacity  that 


cotUd  not  easily  be  shaken.  It  gave  them, 
too.  a  sense  of  values  that  left  satisfaction 
In  the  achievement  of  even  small  things. 
Yet.  It  was  a  hard  life  and  all  those  who 
lived  It  worked  that  It  might  be  changed  for 
a  future  generation.  It  has  changed,  too. 
but  the  environment  we  have  today  is  not 
necessarily  secondary  to  that  of  the  pioneer 
days.  The  principles  by  which  we  live  and 
by  which  the  next  generation  will  live  are 
the  outgrowth  of  a  different  but  no  less  de- 
manding way  of  life. 

While  life  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
hard.  It  Is  today  highly  compUcated.  Rath- 
er than  the  challenge  of  eking  out  a  living, 
of  tiring  physical  labor  and  of  conquest  of 
the  elements,  young  people  today  are  faced 
with  an  advancing  technology  and  a  chang- 
ing society.  Where  it  was  once  Important 
to  understand  the  workings  of  simple  fire- 
arms, we  now  must  try  to  comprehend  the 
mysteries  and  power  of  the  atom.  Rather 
than  a  living  from  the  soil,  most  people  to- 
day compete  In  a  mass  of  humanity.  The 
problem  of  getting  from  farm  to  town  has 
now  been  transformed  Into  the  problem  of 
getting  to  and  from  the  suburbs  or  between 
giant  metropolitan  areas.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  less  challenge  today 
than  In  years  gone  by  have  not  kept  step 
with  the  times. 

Marl  Sandoz  captured  In  her  books  that 
part  of  our  past  that  constitutes  our  herit- 
age and  In  doing  so  assured  herself  of  a 
lasting  infiuence.  But  her  efforts  would  be 
wasted  If  all  we  profited  from  what  she 
wrote  was  a  nostalgia  or  an  accumulation  of 
unused  facts. 

The  Important  thing  la  that  we  apply  to 
the  current  times  and  In  our  way  those  qual- 
ities and  characteristics  that  shaped  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Nation.  The  sense  of  respon- 
sibility that  marked  some  of  the  times  about 
which  she  wrote  can  be  perpetuated  through 
one  generation  after  another.  And  we  can 
expect,  too,  some  of  the  more  undesirable 
qualities  of  the  human  race.  Just  as  they 
were  present  65  years  ago. 

PRESERVED  FOR  rUTURE 

What  Is  missed  most  today  Is  the  communi- 
cation with  nature  that  Miss  Sandoz  enjoyed 
in  her  youth.  The  grandeur  of  our  State  and 
Nation  Is  lost  on  many  young  people  of  today 
because  of  suburban  growth  which  has 
hemmed  them  In.  But  the  current  genera- 
tion has  no  reason  to  grow  up  without  a  ded- 
ication to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  a  deter- 
mination to  further  It.  Marl  Sandoz 
recorded  the  times  of  pioneer  Nebraska  so 
that  their  lessons  might  not  be  lost  on  those 
who  did  not  live  them. 

Her  own  life  spoke  eloquently  of  the  re- 
wards of  a  disciplined  society,  and  her  writ- 
ing U  testimony  to  the  fact  that  any 
environment  calls  for  exertion  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  maximum  potential  within 
people.  Marl  Sandoz  provided  us  with  a 
great  insight  Into  the  spirit  of  our  land  and 
Its  people.  Her  death  deprives  the  Nation  of 
a  great  asset,  but  she  has  left  us  much  of 
value  for  which  she  can  and  will  be 
remembered . 


ACTIONS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  IN  ADMINISTER- 
ING THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
have  been  directed  to  my  attention  and 
warrant,  it  seems  to  me.  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public, 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  have  not 
merely  opened  wide  the  gates  for  foreign 
sugar  Imports,  but  have  even  encouraged 
heavy  shipments  of  foreign  sugar  Into 
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the  United  States  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  The  result  is  a  present  and 
s»-rioixs  threat  to  the  Income  of  the 
American  sugarbeet  farmers  In  the  Mld- 
•Aest  and  Western  States  and  a  similar 
threat  to  the  Income  of  American  sugar- 
canetfrowers  of  the  Southern  States. 

Three  actions  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  opening  the  gates  for  foreign 
sugar  imports  apparently  were  for  the 
purpose  of  first  restraining  and  then  even 
roUlne  back  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
In  certain  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Bat  the  real  effect,  Mr  President,  has 
been  to  push  down  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
sugar  price  structure  of  the  Nation. 

L«t  me  briefly  review  the  three  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
70.000  tons  of  foreign  sugar  Imports  were 
.authorized.  On  February  10.  the  De- 
partment further  authorized  the  impor- 
•at,ion  of  an  additional  500.000  tons  and 
.specified  that  this  additional  tormage 
must  be  Imported  through  ports  north 
of  Cape  Hatteras.  that  is.  through  ports 
In  the  Northeast  States. 

Now  apparently  the  concern  of  the 
Depa:  tnient  v&s  that  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  m  the  Northeast  area  would  get 
further  out  of  line  and  that  as  a  control 
additional  supplies  of  raw  sugarcane 
would  be  made  available  to  the  North- 
east sugarcane  refiners  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year.  The  hope  seems 
to  have  been  that  a  greater  supply  of  raw 
.sugar  for  that  area  would  be  a  supply 
and  demand  damper  on  the  price  of  re- 
fined sugar. 

But  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  whole 
^tor>-  Just  4  days  later,  on  February  14. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  stated 
that  there  had  been  an  Increase  in  the 
refined  sugar  price  In  the  Chicago- West 
area  and  again  Increased  by  another 
50.000  tons  the  amount  of  foreign  raw 
sugar  imports  during  the  first  quarter. 
In  announcing  this  new  relaxing  of  im- 
port restrictions,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment said  that  these  additional  Imports 
were  not  to  bf  confined  to  any  particular 
area  but  could  be  brought  Into  any  main- 
land US   port. 

Now.  Mr  President,  the  slight  Increase 
Ui  the  refined  sugar  prices  in  the  great 
Chicago- vVe.st  redden  was  entirely  Justi- 
fied for  two  reasons. 

First  It  helped  to  narrow,  at  least  to  a 
small  degree,  the  disparity  between  the 
ba.se  price  of  refined  sugar  in  the  large 
Midwest  and  West  area  and  the  base 
price  of  the  reftiuxl  sugar  in  the  North- 
east. In  tile  Northeast  States,  the  base 
prtce  for  refined  sugar  is  still  $l  more 
than  the  bAAe  price  for  refined  sugar  in 
the  Chicago-West  marketing  area  and 
$0  95  more  than  th'>  ba^  price  on  the 
we.st  coa.st 

Second,  It  Ls  weil  known  that  there 
have  been  steady  rlstus  In.  the  production 
costs  of  farmers  as  amp;y  attested  by 
tiie  rise  in  the  Deparunents  own  parity 
index  which  I  submit,  serves  as  further 
jastlf.catlon  for  the  slight  sugar  price 
increase  in  the  .Midwest  markets. 

Yet,  as  stated  before,  just  4  days  after 
u^ng  ImporUs  Ln  an  attempt  to  control 
sugar  prices  in  the  Northeast,  the  De- 
partmen'  aimed  that  same  weapon  at 
sugar  pnces  in  the  Midwest  which  had 
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gone  up  only  a  modest  amount — In  fact, 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  per  poimd. 
These  are  two  actions  the  Department 
has  taken  and  yet,  Mr.  President,  the 
third  was  the  most  drastic  of  all.     On 
February  23,  only  13  days  after  the  first 
opening  of  the  foreign  sugar  gate,  the 
Department  lifted  all  controls  off  sugar 
Imports   during  the  first  3   months  of 
this  year.     In  other  words,  if  a  foreign 
nation  could  get  its  enthe  quota  for  the 
year  to  our  shores  before  March  31.  it  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so.     The  apparent  ob- 
jective of  this  move  was  to  flood  our 
markets  with  foreign  sugar  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  refined  price  could  be 
rolled  back — anywhere  and  everywhere. 
This  was  heavy  artillery  not  aimed  at 
any  particular  target,  but  used  as  a  sat- 
uration bombardment  upon  the  market. 
Mr.  President,  what  has  been  the  ef- 
fect of  these  three  separate  but  related 
actions  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture?    Have  they  rolled  back  the  refined 
sugar  price  In   the  Northeast  or   any- 
where else?     Have  they  reduced  the  dis- 
parity between  the  high  Northeast  base 
price  and  the  lower  base  prices  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation?     The  answer  to  all  of 
these  questions  Is  in  the  negative. 

The  price  of  refined  sugar  In  the 
Northeast  or  elsewhere  has  not  been 
lowered  one  lota.  The  only  effect  has 
been  to  drive  down  the  price  of  raw 
sugar— thus  increasing  the  spread  of  the 
cane  sugar  refiners  and  threatening  the 
entire  sugar  price  structure  of  the  United 
States  upon  which,  I  might  note,  de- 
pends the  Income  of  sugarbeet  farmers 
Ln  Kansas  and  in  more  than  a  score  of 
other  Midwest  and  Western  States— and 
causing  a  direct  threat  to  the  income  of 
the  cane  farmers  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  raw  sugar  price  now 
is  12  cents  a  hundredweight  below  the 
target  price  established  by  the  Congress. 
The  spot  raw  sugar  price  last  Friday 
was  only  »6  85  per  hundredweight.  This 
is.  a3  I  stated,  12  cents  under  the  price  of 
$6.97— which  is  the  figure  established  by 
the  form  Vila  devised  by  Congress. 

If  one  can  find  a  single  bright  ray  on 
the  sugar  horizon,  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume that  It  must  be  that  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year.  In  which  these  misad- 
ventures have  taken  place,  is  nearly  over. 
I  am  sure  that  many  share  with  me  the 
hope  that  the  effects  on  the  incomes  of 
sugarbeet  growers  in  Kansas  and  else- 
where are  not  too  destructive  In  that 
time. 

And  I  am  sure  many  also  share  the 
hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  act  with  more 
judicious  restraint  In  administering  the 
Sugar  Act  during  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year. 

The  truth  Is  that  this  Is  only  one  more 
instance  that  literally  ccanmands  Con- 
gress to  review  the  Nation's  entire  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sugar  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  wishes  to  associate 
himself  with  the  remark.?  v'.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kan.^H.^  regarding 
this  matter,  which  Is  so  imporunt  to  the 
sugarbeet  growers  of  his  State,  as  well  as 
to  the  sugarbeet  Industry  of  Utah  and 
other  vast  areas  of  the  Middle  West  and 
West. 


Mr.  President,  the  sugar  actions  of  the 
Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
ferred, and  which  he  so  clearly  ex- 
plained, are  but  some  of  the  most  recent 
instances  in  which  It  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  Department  is  acting 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  Sugar  Act  clearly  states.  In  sec- 
tion 201.  that  the  Secretary  shall,  in  his 
administration  of  the  law,  seek  to  attain 
a  raw  sugar  price  that  is  geared  to  the 
parity  Index  as  determined  by  the  De- 
partment's own  calculation — the  price 
objective  of  the  law,  in  other  words,  la 
geared  to  the  production  costs  that  fann- 
ers incur.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  the  raw  sugar  price  objective,  on 
that  standard,  is  now  $6.97  per  hundred 
pounds.  Before  February  10,  when  the 
first  of  the  actions  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  described  took  place,  the  raw 
sugar  price  was  approaching  that  objec- 
tive, but  had  not  quite  achieved  it.  Since 
those  actions  were  taken,  the  raw  price 
has  been  driven  down  to  $6.85  per  hun- 
dred pounds — 12  cents  below  the  objec- 
tive determined  by  Congress  to  be  fair 
both  to  consumers  and  to  producers. 

The  concern  of  the  Congress  that  the 
law  be  administered  to  achieve  the  price 
objective  was  expressed  In  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1965.  The  report,  on  page  8.  specifically 
mentions  the  committee's  concern  that 
the  price  stability  which  the  Congress 
Intended  under  section  201  of  the  act 
had  not  been  consistently  achieved,  and 
the  report  further  admonishes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  he  should— 
and  I  quote  from  the  Finance  Committee 
report:  "seek  to  achieve  and  consist- 
ently to  maintain  the  approximate  tar- 
get date  throughout  the  quota  year." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  should  be 
heartily  commended  for  bringing  this 
important  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  sugarbeet  growers 
of  his  State  of  Kansas  should  be  grate- 
ful that  they  have  In  this  body  a  states- 
man so  alert  to  a  very  acute  local  prob- 
lem and  their  well-being. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  on  the  very 
Important  statements  they  have  made 
on  the  sugar  problem  that  we  face.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  problem  which  should 
be  brought  Into  the  open  and  discussed 
on  the  floor.  I  think  It  Is  time  for  us  to 
take  action  to  see  that  the  wiU  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  the  Sugar  Act  is 
followed.    I  congratulate  both  Senators. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  smat.t.  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that   the  un- 


finished   business    be    laid   before    the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con£ideration 
of  the  bfll  (S.  2499)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  issuance  and 
sale  of  participation  interests  based  on 
certain  po<^  of  loans  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  »ectlon  6(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  la  amended  by  deleting  tbe  word  "and" 
It  the  end  of  paragraph  (8).  by  deleting 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9)  and 
iDserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  Mznicolon,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  two  new  para- 
grapt^  as  follows: 

"(iO)  notwithatanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  Issue,  offer,  sell,  guarantee,  and 
purchase  participation  certificates  evidencing 
I  beneficial  interest  in  principal  and  Interest 
collections  to  be  received  by  the  Adminis- 
tration on  obligations  comprlsiBg  loan  pools 
estaijllshed  by  it.  Proceeds  from  the  sale 
of,  and  collection  receipts  allocable  to.  the 
particlpationa  ahall  be  depoalted  in,  and 
payments  required  on  account  of  the  certifi- 
cates evidencing  such  participations  shall 
be  made  from,  the  revolving  fund  established 
by  section  4(c),  or.  11  two  o»  more  such 
funds  shall  be  so  eetablished.  the  depoalts 
in.  and  payments  frcm.  such  funds  shall  be 
on  the  same  proporUonai  basis  as  the  obliga- 
tions, comprising  the  pool  agaUist  which  the 
participations  were  issued,  are  allocable  to 
such  funds.  Substitution  or  withdrawal  of 
obligations  in  such  pools  may  be  made,  but 
the  amount.  Interest  rates,  and  matiirltles  of 
such  obligations  shall  at  all  times  be  suffl- 
dent  to  assure  all  payments  under  the  par- 
ticipations. Participations  issued  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Administration  ahall  t>e  law- 
lol  Investments,  and  may  be  accepted  as  se- 
curity for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  investment  or  depoait  of  which 
•hall  be  under  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  United  8tates  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof.  Bucb  participations  shall  also  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  issued  or  guar- 
inteed  by  the  United  States  or  its  instrumen- 
talities be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities 
vitliin  the  meaning  of  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  llmitatlona  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  paragraph  Seventh  of  section  5136 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (13 
DAC.  24),  with  respect  to  the  power  of  any 
national  banking  association  to  deal  in, 
underwrite,  and  purchase  for  its  own  account 
certain  securities,  shall  not  a|iply  to  such 
partlclpationa;  and 

"(11)  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  set  aside  a  part  or  mil  of  the  ob- 
ligauons  held  by  btm  and  subject  them  to  a 
trust  and,  Inciitent  thereto,  guarantee  pay- 
ment thereof.  The  trust  instrument  may 
Provide  for  the  issuance  and  sale  of  beneficial 
interests  or  participations,  by  the  trustee.  In 
luch  obligations  or  in  the  right  to  receive 
Interest  and  principal  collections  there- 
from; and  may  provide  for  the  substitution 
or  withdrawal  of  such  obligations,  or  for 
the  subsUtution  of  caah  for  obligations,  but 
the  amount,  interest  rates,  and  mnturitla 
of  such  obligations  shall  at  all  tuzm  be 
*^iAclent  to  assure  all  payment*  under  the 
Participations.  Tbe  trust  instrument  may 
Also  contain  other  appropriate  provisions  in 
'seeping  with  the  purpoeea  of  thla  paragraph. 
Notwlthatanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Federal  National  Mortgag*  Asaociatlon 
«hay  be  name<l  and  may  act  as  ttToatee  of  any 


such  trusts  and.  for  the  purposes  thereof. 
the  title  to  such  obligations  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  passed  in  trust:  Provided,  That  tbe 
trust  Instrument  shall  provide  that  custody, 
control,  and  administration  of  the  obliga- 
tions shall  remain  In  the  Administrator  sub- 
ject to  defeasance  In  tbe  event  of  default 
or  probable  default,  as  determined  by  the 
trustee,  in  tbe  paynoent  of  the  bene&ctal  in- 
terests or  participations.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  4(c)  hereof  relating 
to  the  payment  of  collections  Into  any  re- 
volving fund  established  by  such  section,  col- 
lections from  obligations  subject  to  the 
trust  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  by  the 
lnstrun>ent  creating  the  trust.  The  trust 
Instrument  shaU  provide  that  the  trustee  will 
promptly  pay  to  tbe  Administrator  the  en- 
tire proceeds  of  any  sale  of  beneficial  in- 
terests or  participations  to  the  extent  they 
are  based  upon  such  obligations  or  collec- 
tions. The  Administrator  shall  deposit  such 
proceeds  In  the  revolving  fund,  or,  if  two 
or  more  such  funds  shall  be  established,  the 
Administrator  shall  deposit  such  proceeds 
in  such  funds  on  the  same  proportional  basis 
as  the  obligations,  which  are  subject  to  the 
trust,  are  allocable  to  such  funds.  Tbe  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  purchase  out- 
standing beneficial  interests  or  participations 
to  the  extent  of  the  outstanding  amonnt  of 
his  commitment  to  the  trustee.  In  the 
event  that  collections  from  obligations  sub- 
ject to  the  trust  are  Insufficient  to  enable  the 
Administrator  to  meet  any  of  his  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  such  ben^cial  in- 
terests or  participations  the  Administrator 
may  utilize,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such 
responsibilities,  stmis  available  in  the  re- 
volving fund,  or,  if  two  or  more  such  funds 
shall  be  estabUshed,  the  Administrator  may 
utUIze  amounts  available  in  such  funds  on 
the  same  proportional  basis  as  the  obliga- 
tions, which  are  subject  to  the  trust,  are 
allocable  to  such  funds.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  such  re- 
volving fund  or  funds  any  amounts  not 
otherwise  available  therein  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Admlnistrntor  to  meet 
any  of  his  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
beneficial  interests  or  participations  tnsed 
on  obligations  set  aside  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant    to    this    subsection." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subeectlon  as  follows: 

"(e)  Certificates  Issued  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  beneficial  interests  or  participa- 
tions under  paragraph  (10)  or  (11)  of  sub- 
section (b)  ahall  bear  appropriate  language 
clearly  indicating  that  such  certificates,  to- 
gether with  the  interest  thereon,  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and  do  not 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  th^  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof  other  than  the  Administration  or  the 
Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Association,  as  the 
case  may  l>e." 

Sac.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  30a(c) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "offered  to  it  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  or  Its  Administrator, 
or  by  such  Agency's  constituent  units  or 
agencies  or  the  heads  thereof,  or  any  first 
mortgages'. 

rmiTiLMcx  or  tbk  floob 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  be  permitted  on  the  floor  dm-- 
tng  the  consideration  of  S.  2499,  the 
pending  buslnescj. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  B«r.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  have  the 
floor  after  the  Quorum  can. 


Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRJ:.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
purpose  of  this  hill,  S.  2499.  Is  to  substi- 
tute private  credit  for  pubUc  credit  in 
funding  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's lending  programs.  It  would  ac- 
compUsh  this  by  enabling  SBA  either 
to  sell  participation  certificates  in  pools 
of  k>ans  directly,  or  by  permitting  SBA 
to  enter  into  a  tnist  agreement  with  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
whereby  FNMA  would  sell  participation 
certificates  based  on  a  pool  of  SBA  loans. 

Tills  technique  of  funding  Government 
lending  programs  has  been  used  by  FWMA 
for  several  years.  It  began  in  1964  when 
the  National  Housing  Act  was  am^^ded 
to  permit  FNMA  to  enter  into  trust  agree- 
ments with  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment imder  which  FNMA  guarantees 
and  sells  to  the  public  certificates  or  par- 
ticipation In  pools  of  loans  owned  by  such 
agencies.  At  that  time  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  given  power  to  pool 
loans  and  enter  into  a  trust  agreement 
with  FNMA  as  trustee  to  sell  participa- 
tion certificates  based  on  a  pool  of  VA 
and  FNMA  loans.  Three  offerings  total- 
ing $1.2  billion  have  already  been  suc- 
cessfully made.  The  success  of  these  of- 
ferings and  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
this  method  to  widen  the  basis  for  pub- 
lic participation  in  financing  Government 
lending  programs  has  prompted  the  ad- 
ministration to  recommend  that  SBA  be 
given  authorities  similar  to  VA  to  pool 
its  loans  and  sell  certificates  in  the  pool 
through  a  trust  administered  by  FNMA. 
As  an  alternative,  this  bill  would  also 
permit  SBA  to  pool  and  guarantee  its 
loans  and  sell  to  the  public  participation 
certificates  based  on  this  loan  pooL 

In  recent  years  the  SBA  has  sold  a 
significant  amount  of  assets  through 
direct  sales  of  lndl\'idual  loarte,  but  most 
of  the  loans  In  Its  portfolio  are  not  read- 
ily marketable  on  advantageous  terms  If 
the  buyers  have  to  examine  them  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  to  take  over  the 
servicing  of  the  loans  purchased.  Par- 
ticipations in  federally  guaranteed  port- 
folios of  SBA  loans,  serviced  by  SBA.  will 
be  attractive  to  a  much  wider  range  of 
Investors,  who  would  not  rwrmally  in- 
vest in  individual  loans  of  this  type. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that  with 
a  guarantee,  and  with  the  experience 
which  the  public  will  obtain  over  a  period 
of  time,  the  terms  on  these  partkrtpation 
eerttficates  become  more  attractive,  and 
the  cost  to  the  Government.  In  my  judg- 
ment, using  the  method  permitted  In  this 
bill,  will  not  be  more;  It  wlH  be  less  than 
through  the  direct  sale  of  individual 
loans. 

Thus  the  assets  can  be  sold  on  mueh 
better  terms  and  to  largw  volume.  At 
the  same  time  this  approach  wffi  help  to 
aeeompBsh  the  ger>eral  objeetivv  of  en- 
eonraglng  the  ffubetltutkm  of  prfrate  for 
puUte  credit. 
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Testimony  received  at  the  hearings  on 
this  bin  shows  that  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  saie  of  these  participation  certifi- 
cates wU;  Increase  ihe  rost  of  securing 
funds  by  SBA.  oy  comparison  with  the 
cost  through  the  appropriation  method 
of  flnancuiK  by  25  basis  points,  which  Ls 
a.-.other  way  of  saying  by  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  At  the  same  time.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  will  cost  the  Government 
;es.s  than  the  direct  sale  of  the  loans. 

One  rea.son  for  the  slightly  higher  cost 
ifi  b»^cause  ihese  participation  certificates 
would  be  taxable  by  the  States.  These 
certificates  would  therefore  afford  to  the 
States  additional  revenue  If  the  States 
de.sire  to  levy  a  tax  against  them. 

Mr  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President    wurthe  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senat.'T  from  Delaware. 

Mr  V.'ILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  points  out  that  the  participation 
certificates  would  be  taxable  by  the 
States.  That  is  nothing  unusual;  sim- 
ilar agency  bonds  are  likewise  taxable 
by  the  States,  are  they  not? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  general  treasury  obliga- 
tions are  not  taxable.  Participation 
certificates  of  any  agency  are  taxable  by 
the  States.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
does  not  tax  Federal  bonds,  and  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  most  States  do  not. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
Federal  bonds  but  Is  that  true  of  sOl 
States'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  la  my  un- 
derstanding The  statute.  If  I  may  call 
it  to  the  Senator's  attention  at  this  point, 
says: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  all 
stocka.  bonds.  Treasury  notes,  and  other  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States,  shall  be  ex- 
empt frona  taxation  by  or  under  State  or 
municipal  or  local  authority.  This  ex- 
emption extends  to  every  form  of  taxation 
that  would  require  that  either  the  obliga- 
tions or  the  Interest  thereon,  or  both,  be  con- 
sidered, directly  or  Indirectly.  In  the 
computation  of  the  tax.  except  nondiscrimi- 
natory franchise  or  other  nonproperty  t&xee 
In  Ueu  thereof  impoeed  on  corporations  and 
except  estate  taxes  or  inheritance  taxes. 

There  Is  a  provision  In  the  proposed 
legislation  which  would  permit  these 
participations  to  be  taxed  by  the  States. 

Mr  \Vli,LIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
FNM.A  A  )>i;d  be  in  the  same  category. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  la  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So  this 
Is  not  a  departiure;  this  is  not  anything 
new.  It  la  following  out  the  same  pat- 
tern of  existing  law. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Yes;  except  that  it 
would  be  new  as  compared  with  the  ap- 
propriation process,  under  which  It  will 
be  necessary  .^or  the  Government  to  Issue 
bonds  and  bUis  to  raise  the  money.  They 
would  not  be  ta.xable  by  the  States. 
T|iese  participations  would  be. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  That  U 
right.  Now  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  tx-lieve  that  thla  argument 
was  used  effec:;-.  e.y  some  time  back,  sells 
the  bonds  in  ti-jis  .T.anier  they  are  pay- 
ing at  least  onf-ha.r  of  i  percent  and 
oftentimes  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
more  than  they  w  lu  d  if  they  bought 
them  direct .  Ls  tnat  not  correct? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  xmder- 
standing  that  with  the  experience  they 
have  had  with  FNMA,  and  these  partici- 
pations could  be  marketed  by  FNMA  the 
differential  wotUd  be  one-fourth  of  I 
percent,  no  more.  This  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  FNMA  over  a  period  of  many 
years  a  one-quarter  of  1  percent  or  25 
basis  points,  is  a  reliable,  authoritative 
estimate  of  the  difference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that  is  what  it  said  in  the  report,  but  In 
actual  experience  FNMA  sold  bonds,  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  and  I  have  the 
notice,  and  they  paid  5.3  percent.  At 
the  same  time  they  paid  that  5.3  percent 
Government  bonds  were  selling  on  the 
basis  of  about  4  7  percent  yield.  These 
are  the  actual  figures.  The  Secretary 
confirmed  before  the  Finance  Committee 
that  it  would  cost  at  least  a  quarter,  if 
not  one-half  percent  more  to  finance  the 
Government  In  this  manner  than  it 
would  do  it  In  the  normal  manner;  that 
is.  let  the  Government  sell  the  bonds 
direct  and.  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  Ulklng 
about  a  secondary  mortgage — I  beg  the 
Sena  tor  s  pardon— the  Senator  Is  talking 
about  the  secondary  mortgage  rate 
rather  than  the  partlcli>ations  rate, 
when  he  refers  to  a  5.3  percent  rate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  sale  of  FNMA 
mortgages.  The  most  recent  sale  was 
on  the  basis  of  5.3  percent  Interest. 
These  certainly  will  not  sell  at  any  bet- 
ter advantage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator 
confirm  that  this  5.3  was  on  participa- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right.     Participations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Participations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Par- 
ticipations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  information  I 
have,  then,  contradicts  that.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  reconcile  it.  The  Sen- 
ator may  be  right  and  I  may  be  right,  but 
the  Information  I  have  from  the  staff 
and  others  checking  it  tells  me  that  the 
5.3  percent  rate  refers  to  second  mort- 
gages. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is  easy 
to  check.  Just  put  In  the  Record  the 
rates  at  which  the  Government  pays. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  also  that  as  he  knows  very  well — 
he  is  an  expert  in  these  areas — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  precisely  comparable  Federal 
obligations  comparable  in  terms  of  pre- 
cise length  of  time.  One  of  the  things 
which  has  concerned  me  is  the  great  dif- 
ference in  jdelds  of  various  Federal  obli- 
gations, some  of  which  do  not  seem  com- 
pletely logical.  So  that  it  is  possible  any 
time  to  contend  that  there  is  a  larger 
than  one-quarter  of  1  percent  difference 
and  cite  various  rates.  But  the  top 
FNMA  people  who  have  studied  this  situ- 
ation claim  that  the  differences  would  be 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  and  I  think  both 
their  word  and  competence  is  good.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  we  cannot  pin  it  down  to  25 
basis  points  or  precisely  one -quarter  all 
the  time — it  might  go  higher.  It  might  be 
lower  on  occasion.  As  the  public  gets 
more  experience.  It  would  be  more  likely 


to  be  in  the  area  of  25  percent  or  less  be- 
cause this  Is  a  Government-guaranteed 
loan.  This  is  completely  safe.  It  has  the 
SBA  guarantee,  the  FNMA  guarantee, 
and  PNMA  can  go  to  the  Treasury  to 
make  up  its  losses.  How  can  you  beat 
that  for  airtight  safety?  The  money 
market  will  discover  this  and  take  up 
these  participations  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Even  as- 
suming for  a  moment  it  Is  one  fourth  of  l 
percent,  as  I  understand  the  plan  of  the 
administration  it  is  to  liquidate  $4.7  bil- 
lion of  these  assets  altogether  in  fiscal 
1967. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
that  was  the  plan  of  the  administration 
in  the  budget,  but  that  plan  in  the  budget 
is  not  encompassed  in  this  particular  bill 
This  bill  deals  only  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  understand  that 
the  administration  may  come  along  with 
additional  legislation  which  would  in- 
clude other  obligations,  but  this  bill  is 
confined  strictly  to  the  SBA.  In  1967. 
the  planned  sale  of  participations  would 
be  $800  million.  It  would  not  be  $4  7 
bUUon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  The 
$4.7  billion  includes  the  estimate  for  this 
$800  million. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  others. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  well 
as  FNMA  sales.  I  beUeve  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct,  that  next  a  new  plan  is 
to  come  down  requesting  authority  to 
sell  other  assets  of  the  Government. 
This  will  add  to  that  total. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beUeve  that  the 
additional  authority  will  be  necessary  to 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  sell  the 
$4.7  billion.  This  would  Include  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  It  would  Include 
college  housing,  and  It  would  also  Include 
obligations  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  never  told 
our  committee  anything  to  that  effect. 
This  is  an  expansion  of  authority  to  sell 
our  assets.  He  said  that  he  had  the 
authority  now  to  sell  $4.7  billion.  They 
sold,  I  believe  it  was,  around  $2.5  billion 
last  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    The  additional  leg- 
islation which  they  would  request  would 
be  for  the  sale  of  $4.7  bllUon,  include  col- 
lege housing  loans,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of  Delaware.     Th« 

point  I  am  making  Is 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly  It  is  not 
in  the  budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why  use 
this  unorthodox  method  of  financing  the 
Government  and  pay  an  additional  quar- 
ter of  a  percent  when  It  is  not  necessary? 
The  qtiarter  of  1  percent  may  sound  in- 
significant but  a  quarter  of  1  percent  on 
$4.7  billion  is  nearly  $12  million  a  year. 
They  are  selling  these  on  a  30-year  mort- 
gage basis.  That  Is  $360  million,  a  lot  of 
money.  There  Is  no  need  for  It  at  all 
No  one  gets  any  benefit.  Why  resort  to 
this  unorthodox  method  of  financing? 
Why  do  they  not  continue  to  sell  Gov- 
ernment bonds  as  an  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  then  appropriate 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  under  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  so  forth?    Why  go 
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around  to  the  back  door  to  get  this 
same  mathematical  answer  by  paying 
$360  million  premium  orer  30  years? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wtmld  say  there 
are  several  justifications  set  forth.  One 
is  that  It  is  private  financing  instead  of 
public  financing.  That  is  always  desir- 
able. I  believe.  Another  reason  is  that 
we  would  have  much  greater  availability 
of  funds  to  the  SBA.  One  of  the  facts 
of  life  during  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  was  that 
the  SBA  program  has  been  repeatedly 
interrupted.  Eight  times  in  the  few 
years  since  the  SBA  has  been  in  business, 
it  has  been  stopped  cold  and  SBA  has 
not  been  able  to  make  its  loans.  We 
therefore  proposed  legislation  of  this 
kind  designed  to  take  care  of  this  in- 
ability of  SBA  to  lend. 

We  have  already  established  the  fact 
that  the  States  would  be  able  to  tax  these 
obligations.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  rate  is  one-quarter  per- 
cent higher  TTie  States  would  be  able 
to  tax  these  obligations  to  the  R?deral 
Government  and  in  yiew  ot  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  the  States  who  are  in 
need  of  funds  for  welfare  and  education 
purposes,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are 
prices  that  the  Rfderal  Government  can 
pay.  It  is  a  moderate  price  over  a  period 
of  years. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  E)elaware.  The 
Senator  knows  so  well  that  this  admin- 
istration and  previous  administrations. 
the  Kennedy  arxl  Eisenhower  adminis- 
trations, have  all  taken  a  firm  position 
against  allowing  the  States  to  tax  gen- 
erally the  Government's  borxis.  ar>d  this 
position  is  still  maintained.  I  am 
speaking  rww  not  of  this  particular  bond, 
but  regular  Government  bonds.  This  is 
not  a  question  ot  private  financing  versus 
Government  financing. 

The  Small  Business  Attoinistration  is 
still  making  these  loans  direct  as  a  CK>v- 
emment  agency.  The  only  thing  is,  the 
Government  discounts  its  notes  at  the 
bank,  geta  the  m«H»ey  on  th«n  and 
Spends  it  on  daily  trarksactions. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  real  purpose  of 
this  proposal  here,  the  real  purpose  of 
selling  FNMA  mortgages  to  the  extent 
they  are.  the  real  purpose  of  this  request 
for  authority  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
notes  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  to  camouflage  the  tnie  deAcit  of 
the  Goremment?  And  is  It  not  further 
true  that  if  this  legialatlon  is  passed  the 
$800  million  worth  of  small  business 
loans  which  will  be  sold  under  this  pro- 
Bram  in  fiscal  1967  will  be  used  to  reduce 
the  reported  expenditures,  to  reduce  the 
lepcrted  deficit,  and  thereby  to  reduce 
the  national  debt  correspondingly  and 
make  a  more  glowing  and  favorable  pic- 
ture for  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Frankly.  1  do  not 
see  anything  dishonest  about  it.  When 
the  Federal  Oovemment  lends  money  to 
small  businesses,  it  is  considered  an  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Therefore,  when  the 
federal  Oovcminent  discounts  these 
>o*ns.  It  is  considered  •  retfoetion  in  that 


kind  of  expenditure.  It  is  consistent.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  deceptive  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  get  the  facts  on  it  and  con- 
sider what  It  means.  It  is  true  that  it 
will  not  be  comparable  with  what  has 
been  done  In  the  past,  when  this  practice 
was  not  engaged  in,  or  to  the  same  ex- 
tent; but  I  do  not  think  it  is  immoral  w 
deceptire  or  evil  or  wrong.  It  is  a  matter 
of  providing  that  private  individuals  put 
up  their  money  and  that  there  be  this 
flexibility  In  SBA,  so  these  programs  can 
proceed  without  having  the  delays  under 
which  they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
funds  which  it  «'as  intended  they  should 
have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President  boasted  that  in  his  budget  for 
fi.scal  1967  expenditures  would  be  about 
SI  10  billion.  He  said  $10  bilhon  erf  that 
will  be  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  that  therefore  the  other  ex- 
penditures would  be  about  $100  billion. 
The  President  boasted  of  that  figure  in 
comparing  it  with  the  precedir^  fiscal 
year. 

In  reality,  he  is  not  spending  $100 
billion  but  $114.7  billion  because  he  Is 
talcing  expenditures  which  will  pay  for 
the  normal  expenses  of  the  Great  Society 
programs  and  paying  for  them  with 
proceeds  from  the  sale  erf  assets  and 
writing  them  off  as  though  they  w^ere 
not  a  part  of  the  budget.  The  President 
had  much  to  say  about  wanting  truth 
in  lending  and  truth  in  packaging  so  the 
housewife  would  know  what  was  in  a  can 
of  goods  and  the  borrower  would  know 
how  moch  he  was  paying  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  money.  I  suggest  that  what 
this  administration  and  the  President 
should  support  Is  a  Tnith-in-Govem- 
ment  progitun.  Tell  the  people  the 
budget  win  be  $114.7  billion,  of  which 
$10  billimi  is  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  the 
Government  is  deeeiTing  the  American 
people.  I  think  it  is  telling  them  the 
truth.  The  difTiculty  is  that  we  have  a 
budget  which  is  a  combination  of  budg- 
ets. We  do  not  have  separate  capital 
budgets  such  as  businesses  or  many  State 
governments  have.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment lends  money,  it  is  considered 
an  expenditure.  When  business  lends 
money,  it  is  considered  that  it  Is  turned 
into  another  asset,  a  receivable.  The 
Federal  Govenwnent  does  not  do  that. 
So  if  the  Government  wants  to  meXe  a 
loan — it  is  perfectly  proper  and  honest — 
It  tends  to  be  a  reduction  in  exper>ses.  In 
a  sense.  It  shows  up  in  the  budget.  It  te 
not  dishonest.  But  If  people  are  not  in- 
formed, they  may  misinterpret  that  ac- 
tion. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
performed  a  service  in  telling  us  what 
has  actuaOy  happened,  but  at  the  san>e 
time,  there  is  nothing  immoral,  wrong,  ttr 
deceptive  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's selling  these  assets  and  getting 
the  greater  availability  in  a  number  of 
cases,  as  in  the  case  of  the  SBA,  In  the 
process  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  shall 
discuss  this  point  later.  This  type  of 
Government  obligations  pays  an  Interest 
rate  of  6%  percent  or  higher.  One  of 
the  reasons  this  procedure  has  been  ftrf- 


lowed  is  that  there  is  a  legal  ceiling  on 
interest  rates  for  Oovemment  bonds 
wheie  It  r^pnof  nwv  more  than  4 *4  per- 
cent on 'Govermhent  ixwids  beyond  5 
years.  The  Government  is  still  living  in 
the  19th  century  when  It  thinks  it  can 
borrow  mor^ey  for  4 '4  percent.  It  does 
not  have  the  courage  to  ask  to  have  the 
ceihng  repealed  so  that  Government 
bonds  can  be  put  on  the  market  bearing  a 
maturity  date  beyond  5  shears.  This  is  a 
method  of  concealing  the  true  interest 
rate.  I  think  the  President  ought  to  ask 
Congress  to  repeal  the  4V4  percent  ceil- 
ing because  it  is  not  effective.  Certainly 
the  cost  of  Government  borrowing  today 
goes  beyond  4»^4  percent.  The  interest 
rate  on  Government  l>onds  goes  to  5  per- 
cent or  more.  Instead  they  are  selling 
Government  bonds  at  a  discount.  That 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  finance  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  administration  ought  to 
recognise  the  facts  and  call  expenditures 
what  they  are.  repeal  the  artlficiaJ,  un- 
realistic ceiling  of  4^4  percent,  and  bor- 
row its  money  in  the  way  it  has  been 
done  heretofore.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration is  only  kiddirtg  itself  and  the 
American  people.  Maybe  it  is  not  tool- 
ing as  many  American  people  as  it 
thinks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thazUc  tbe  Senator. 
I  have  stated  my  po&ition.  I  say  once 
again  I  do  not  think  tl^  Federal  Gorem- 
ment or  the  pi-esent  administration  is 
deceiving  the  American  people  or  trying 
to  deceive  them. 

To  continue  with  my  statement. 
States  have  been  trying  to  find  additional 
sources  of  revenue,  and  this  will  be  an 
attractive  source  for  tbem  to  tap. 

In  my  judgment,  tbte  tnexcase  in  cost 
is  outweighed  by  the  adrmntece  of  se- 
curing these  funds  from  the  rr^-  ate 
market.  1  believe  that  i~'  f  :.'  mri.'nod 
of  financing  becomes  bettei  iinown  to  the 
public,  the  cost  of  these  certifircateB  will 
become  closer  to  the  cost  of  regular 
Treasury  borrowing. 

This  additional  method  of  obtaining 
funds  for  SBA  would  rwt  deprive  the 
Congress  of  control  over  the  program 
levels  of  the  various  SBA  lendtng  activi- 
ties. Specifically,  the  present  ceilings 
traced  by  the  Congress  in  the  Small 
Business  Act  on  tlie  dollar  amounts  out- 
standing on  SBA  lending  iwograms 
would  remain  fully  effective. 

That  point  was  made  by  tl^  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RobertsokT.  in  his  support 
of  the  bill. 

These  parttcipation  certificates  would 
be  onered  for  sale  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Treasury  Department  so 
that  they  can  be  timed  to  mesh  with 
other  public  offerings  plarmed  by  the 
Treasury.  Such  coorcttnation  should 
minimize  the  effect,  if  any,  that  these 
offerings  would  have  on  the  money  mar- 
ket and  on  the  avaUabillty  of  funds  for 
other  needed  purposes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  PROXMIRE    I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  With 
referwx;e  to  these  small  business  mort- 
gages which  bear  interest  rates  from  3 
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percent  to  4^  percent,  when  the  mort- 
ga>:ei>  are  sold  in  a  package  and  bid  off 
such  SLS  ^.he  FNMA  mortgages  are  and 
they  bring  5^4  percent  or  more,  how 
does  the  administration  propose  to  pey 
for  this  increased  Interest  rate?  Is  It 
going  to  subsidize  the  differential  in  a 
cash  subsidy?  If  so.  how  will  It  raise 
the  amouiit  of  money  to  pay  for  the 
subsidy   in   the   Interest   rates? 

Mr  PROXlillRE.  These  are  small 
business  loAns.  Therefore,  under  the 
law.  5 '2  percent  will  be  the  level  for  most 
of  the  loans,  5  percent  for  some  8BIC 
loans,  and  disaster  loans  on  which  the 
Interest  rate  will  be  3  percent 

Mr.  WTLIJAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  disaster  loans 
a:*:'  put  int<3  the  pool  by  what  is  called 
an  overcover  There  may  be  $200  of 
loans  there,  but  only  $100  of  partlcipa- 
Uon  IS  sold  So  the  Interest  yield  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Interest  owing  to 
holders  of  participations. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  As  I 
understand  the  Senator,  It  will  subsidize 
the  differentia;  at  whatever  the  interest 
rate  is, 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  the  Ped- 
f-ral  Government  subsidizes  the  disaster 
loans,  whjch  Interest  rates  are  set  at  3 
percent.  That  action  won  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  think  that  can  be  supported  on 
a  moral  basis,  because  a  small  business 
involved  in  a  disaster  should  be  given 
some  help,  and  should  be  able  to  borrow 
money  at  an  interest  rate  which  is  low. 
So  there  is  a  subsidy  involved  there. 

Mr  wau.IAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  misunderstood  my  question.  I 
am  not  questioning  the  Interest  rate  on 
the  disaster  loans,  but  the  procedure. 
Suppose  they  are  sold  at  Interest  rates  of 
5'^  percent  Some  of  these  mortgages 
are  at  rates  of  3  percent.  Does  the  one 
who  purchase  the  bond  get  the  extra  in- 
terest by  having  more  mortgages  as- 
signed to  him.  or  does  the  Government 
just  pay  the  5 '2  percent  to  the  purchaser 
of  these  certificates' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  caU  the  attention 
uf  the  Senator  to  page  6. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  man 
buying  $1  000  worth  of  certificates,  how 
does  he  get  paid  his  5V4  percent? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  caU  attention  to 
page  6,  line  24,  to  page  7,  line  2.  It  Is 
only  four  lines.  I  will  read  It.  It  says: 
The  trust  Inatnunent  may  provide  for  tbe 
:ss':anre  and  sale  of  beneficial  Interests  or 
participations,  by  the  trttstee.  In  such  obliga- 
tions or  in  the  right  to  receive  Interest  and 
principal  collections  therefrom;  and  may 
provide  for  the  substitution  or  withdrawal 
of  such  obU^tlons,  or  for  the  substitution  of 
cash  for  obligations,  but  the  amount,  tnter- 
e«t  ratea.  and  maturltlee  of  such  obligations 
shall  at  all  tUnea  be  sufficient  to  assure  all 
payments  under  the  participations 

As  the  Senator  recognizes,  where  there 
IS  a  5  »-a -percent  loan  and  It  Is  a  good  loan, 
and  they  will  only  put  good  loans  in.  If  it 
goes  bad.  they  wUl  subsUtute  a  good  loan 
for  it  The  5  4  participation  can  be  sold. 
Where  tliere  is  a  disaster  loan,  there  will 
be  put  in  about  $200  for  every  $100  of 
participation 
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The  people  who  buy  participation  loans 
will  be  paid  out  of  income  from  the 
small  business  loans.  There  should  not 
be  an  additional  element  of  subsidy 
Involved. 

Mr.  WILXJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  go 
b«M:k  to  my  original  statement.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  principal  objective  of  this 
entire  proposal  Is  to  camouflage  the 
true  expenditures  of  this  Government 
from  the  American  people.  On  this  one 
transaction  that  we  are  asked  to  approve 
here  today,  bringing  the  total  to  $4.7 
billion,  the  extra  cost  will  be  $360  million 
over  30  years  solely  to  help  the  admin- 
istration cover  up  the  true  picture  of 
what  they  are  spending. 

I  respect  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. I  am  not  trying  to  make  this 
as  a  point  against  the  Small  Business 
Administration  getting  its  funds.  That 
Is  not  a  part  of  this  argument. 

This  is  a  proposal  of  financing  by  an 
entirely  new  method,  which  imtll  now, 
has  never  been  resorted  to  by  any 
administration . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Section  1  of  this 
bill  would  authorize  SBA  to  pool  obliga- 
tions held  by  It  and  sell  participation 
certificates  in  the  obligations  in  the  pool. 
SBA  would  guarantee  the  participation 
certificates. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  amount  of 
the  obligations  placed  in  the  pool  wUl  be 
greater  than  the  amoimt  of  participa- 
tions that  are  sold  to  the  public.  If  any 
obligation  which  has  been  placed  In  the 
pool  becomes  delinquent  or  In  default, 
SBA  may  remove  that  obligation  from 
the  pool  and  place  a  soimd  obligation  in 
the  pool.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  these  participation  certificates  wotild 
be  placed  In  SBA's  revolving  fund  or  in 
the  two  funds  as  contemplated  In  a  bill. 
S.  2729.  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. These  proceeds  would  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  lending  functions  of 
SBA. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize SBA  to  pool  a  part  or  all  of  the 
obligations  held  by  it.  subject  them  to  a 
trust,  and  Incident  to  the  trust  guaran- 
tee their  payment.  SBA  would  enter 
Into  a  trust  agreement  with  FNMA  and 
FNMA  would  sell  to  the  public  partlcljaa- 
tlon  certificates  based  on  the  obligations 
subject  to  the  trust.  FNMA  would 
guarantee  these  certificates. 

If  they  are  not  sold,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  able  to  take  them 
out  and  substitute  those  that  will. 

I  read  the  lines  In  the  bill  that  provide 
this. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
participation  certificates  would  be  safe 
investnoents.  In  the  first  place,  the 
loans  themselves  comprising  the  pool 
would  be  sound.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  amount,  interest  rate,  and  maturities 
of  the  obligations  in  the  pool  shall  be  at 
all  times  sufiBcient  to  assure  all  pay- 
ments under  the  participations.  Thus, 
as  added  secxirlty,  the  amoimt  of  loans 
In  the  pool  would  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  participations  sold.  In  the  present 
arrangement  that  FNMA  has  with  VA, 
roughly  $125.  worth  of  mortgages  are  in 


the  pool  to  back  up  sales  of  $100  worth 
of  partlcipwitlons.  Roughly  this  same 
overcoverlng  will  be  used  in  the  trust 
agreement  which  would  be  entered  Into 
under  this  bill.  In  the  case  of  disaster 
loans  a  greater  amount  of  obligations 
would  be  placed  In  the  pool  due  to  the 
low  Interest  rate  charged  on  disaster 
loans.  The  over  covering  adds  an  im- 
portant additional  security  factor  to  the 
participation  certificates  sold.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  substitution  of  loans 
within  the  pool,  therefore,  if  one  loan 
in  the  pool  becomes  delinquent  another 
loan  could  be  substituted  in  the  pool  m 
its  place.  In  the  second  place,  SBA 
would  guarantee  payments  of  these  obli- 
gations placed  in  the  trust  to  FNMA  as 
a  part  of  the  trust  agreement. 

Of  course,  that  gtiarantee  would  be  of 
great  lm|x>rtance  to  any  Investor.  And 
finally,  the  certificates  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  FNMA. 

In  the  offerings  that  FNMA  has  pre\1- 
ously  made,  a  letter  from  the  Secretar>- 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  received  by 
FNMA  stating  that  the  sale  of  these  par- 
ticipation certificates  are  functions  for 
which  FNMA  may  properly  borrow  from 
the  Treasury.  The  committee  was  as- 
sured that  a  similar  letter  from  the 
Treasury  would  be  obtained  to  enable 
FNMA  to  guarantee  any  participation 
certificates  which  may  be  sold  imder  the 
authority  of  this  bill. 

Any  amounts  received  by  FNMA  from 
the  sale  of  these  participation  certificates 
would  be  Immediately  paid  to  SBA  for 
deposit  In  SBA's  revolving  fund,  or  In  the 
two  SBA  revolving  funds  as  contemplated 
in  a  bill,  S.  2729,  now  pending  before  the 
Congress.  These  proceeds  would  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  lending  func- 
tions of  SBA. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
participation  certificates  sold  either  by 
SBA  or  by  FNMA  must  clearly  show  on 
their  faces  that  they  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States,  only  by  SBA 
and  FNMA.  This  provision  would  make 
It  entirely  clear  that  these  participation 
certificates  would  not  be  exempt  from 
taxation  by  or  under  Sate  or  local  mu- 
nicipal authority  as  provided  in  31  U.S.C. 
742. 

As  I  have  said,  this  Is  a  reason  why 
the  cost  to  the  Oovemment  woiild  be 
greater  and  why  this  Is  a  25  basis  point 
difference,  but  It  is  also  a  good  reason 
for  support  by  those  who  feel  the  SBA 
should  be  given  this  opporttmlty  for 
additional  revenue. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  broaden 
secUon  302(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  which  authorizes  FNMA  to  enter 
into  trust  agreements  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  sell  participation 
certificates.  At  the  present  time,  first 
mortgages  and  other  obligations  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment are  eligible  securities  for 
Inclusion  In  the  trusts  that  have  been 
established.  However,  only  first  mort- 
gages held  by  other  agencies  are  eligi- 
ble. This  secUon  of  the  bill  would  per- 
mit both  first  mortgages  and  also  other 
obligations  held  by  SBA  and  other  agen- 
cies to  be  eligible  securities  for  Inclusion 
In  SKtola  which  may  be  subject  to  trusts. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
broader  authority  concerning  the  eligi- 
bility of  other  obligations  applies  only  to 
FNMA,  FNMA  would  have  authority  to 
receive,  as  trustee,  both  first  mortgages 
and  other  obligations  as  part  of  the  pool 
subject  to  the  trust.  VA  now  has  au- 
thority to  pool  first  mortgages  and  In- 
stallment sales  contracts  and  enter  Into  a 
trust  agreement  with  FNMA.  This  bill 
would  not  broaden  VA's  authority  to  pool 
"other  obligations."  Other  agencies 
would  have  to  have  their  own  statutory 
authority  to  pool  their  obligations  In- 
cluding first  mortgages  and  enter  into 
a  trust  agreement  with  FNMA  other  than 
that  provided  in  this  bill. 

That  Is  why  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  it  would  take  additional  obli- 
gations before  they  can  sell  $4.7  million. 
They  conUnue  to  sell  $850  million  In  fis- 
cal 1967. 

This  bill  grants  that  authority  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  It  may 
be  that  Congress  will  decide  not  to  grant 


similar  authority  to  other  agencies.  In 
other  words,  imless  other  agencies  have 
their  own  authority  to  pool  their  obliga- 
tions and  enter  into  a  trust  agreement 
with  FNMA.  they  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  bin. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two 
important  reasons  why  this  legislation 
should  pass.  I  referred  to  this  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
but  I  wish  to  emphasize  It. 

Under  the  appropriations  process,  SBA 
has  been  forced  to  shut  down  its  regular 
business  loan  program  under  three  Presi- 
dents— Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son. 

I  have  a  chart  before  me  which  shows 
the  periods  when  the  regular  business 
loan  program  has  been  curtailed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
chart  to  which  I  refer. 

There  being  no  objection  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


History  of  bitsiness  loan  approvals  being  auspcmlcd  or  curtailed  because  oj  shortage  of  funds 


Period 


Apr.  10  to  May  21,  1966 

Feb.  1  to  Apr.  22, 1957 

June  6  to  13, 19S8 

Dec.  1, 1961,  to  Oct.  12, 1962. 

Mar.  2  to  Aug.  31, 1962 


Nov.  10, 1904,  to  Oct.  12, 1965... 


Basis 


Susijended  to  reserve  funds  for  disaster  loans 
do 

...do. 


Majr  19, 1965. 


Oct  12, 1965,  unt  U  t  he  present  t  ime. 


Applications  were  restricted  to  a  nmxlmum  of  $200,000 
bUA  gliare  for  other  than  "defcnse  oriented"  firms 

Funds  available  only  for  "urRent"  cases  and  released  on 
a  case-b>-CBse  bnsis.  From  continuing  resolution 
amount  In  tjolli  July  and  August,  gome  funds  were 
released  lor  apiiroval  of  ohlest  cases  In  backlog 

Effective  Nov.  10.  IWK.  applications  limited  to  $15,000 
direct  loans  an<l  $,^0,000  .SBA  share  of  Immediate 
participations. 

Effective  Dec.  18,  1»64,  priority  order  bv  prouram  for 
loans  approved  in  Hold  offices  »hs  establislied  and  as 
inodlfied  on  Pec.  23  liecame  (1)  EOl.  loans,  (2)  physical 
disaster  loans,  (3)  guaranteed  busiuess  loans  (4)  all 
other  disaster  loans,  (4)  local  development  company 
loans,  and  (fi)  all  otlier  business  loans.  Use  of  advice 
of  favorable  consideral  ion  insliluled 

Application  ocillng  was  raised  to  $100,000  for  direct  loans 
and  SBA  share  of  Iniraediute  [larticinaltons  with  less 
t  han  25-pcrpen  t  t>an  k  partlcl  pat  Ion .  These  are  presently 
in  effect.  Dlsconlinued  use  of  advice  of  favorable  con- 
sideration teclinlque. 

Discontinued  acceptance  of  business  loan  applications 
except  under  loan  guarantee  program. 


Advice  of 

favorable 

ooiisiderstion 

used 


Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 


Ves. 


Yes. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  bill  will  as- 
sure a  steady  supply  of  f  imds  so  that  this 
should  not  happen  In  the  future. 

The  program  was  closed  down  and 
loans  not  made  In  1956, 1957, 1958,  a  part 
of  1961  and  1962— that  Is,  from  Novem- 
ber 10,  1964  to  October  12,  1965. 

Prom  May  of  1965,  until  October  1965 
and  to  the  present,  SBA  has  not  been 
able  to  make  at  least  some  of  Its  regular 
business  loans.  This  bill  will  help  over- 
come that  Inability.  They  have  to  have 
funds  for  disaster  and  have  been  imable 
to  get  additional  fimds  from  the  Con- 
gress In  appropriations.  This  would 
mean  that  SBA  would  be  In  a  position 
to  take  its  portfolio,  discount  it  effi- 
ciently, and  be  able  to  fund  the  program 
adequately. 

The  other  reason  I  wish  to  stress— I 
nave  mentioned  It  In  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  tMr.  Wil- 
liams), but  It  ought  to  be  emphasized 
again— Is  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robkrtsok],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
ttirrency,  is  as  careful  a  man  with  a 
aoiiar  as  we  have  In  the  Senate.    He  has 


been  highly  critical  of  backdoor  financ- 
ing. He  has  been  careful  to  see  to  It 
that  every  proper  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process  Is  observed.  He  has 
helped  to  provide  soimd,  honest  financ- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  however, 
sees  the  difficulty  in  which  small  business 
finds  itself  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
legislation  as  Is  proposed,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  the  legislation  to  help  small 
business  get  the  kind  of  capital  It  needs 
so  that  it  can  move  ahead.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  vote  on  this  bill  will  be  a 
most  significant  vote  for  any  small  busi- 
nessman In  the  country  who  desires  to 
obtain  financing  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

If  Congress  does  not  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, it  will  mean  that  In  Delaware,  as 
well  as  In  Washington.  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  other  States,  it  will  be  far  more 
difficult  in  the  future  for  small  business- 
men to  get  the  kind  of  loans  they  need, 
whether  under  Republican  administra- 
tions or  Democratic  administrations. 
The  record  speaks  eloquently  as  to  that. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  regard- 
ing the  bill.  I  know  nothing  that  I  can 
add  to  the  clear  statement  already  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
earlier  In  the  day.  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson). 

I  believe  that  the  pending  bill  makes 
good  business  sense.  It  is  following  a 
pattern  which  we  have  established  in 
other  fields  of  Government  obligations 
It  would  create  a  flexibility  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  building  up  of  a 
revolving  fund  so  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  be  able  to  cari-y 
on  Its  work. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
approve  the  bill  and  that  It  will  soon  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  suggestion 
which  I  make  In  connection  with  the  bill 
I  discussed  it  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  is  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PROXMIRE);  and  that  Is  an 
amendment,  which  I  shaU  offer,  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  credit 
unions  to  buy  these  obligations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  specifies  the  obllgaUons  that 
may  be  purchased  by  Federal  credit 
unions.  In  addition  to  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Federal  credit 
unions  are  authorized  to  purchase  obli- 
gations issued  by  banks  for  cooperatives. 
Federal  land  banks.  Federal  intermedi- 
ato  credit  banks.  Federal  home  loan 
banks,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  or  the  obligations  of  any  corpo- 
ration designated  in  section  101  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  as 
a  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion. These  investment  provisions  are 
found  In  section  8  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757). 

The  amendment  that  I  propose  to  S. 
2499  will,  in  effect,  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  This 
amendment  can  be  made  to  S.  2499  by 
adding  a  new  section  4  to  the  bill.  It  Is 
that  which  I  propose  to  do,  and  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  It  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  or  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1767)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  "wholly  owned  Government 
corporation;"  the  following:  "or.  (P)  in  par- 
ticipation certificates  evidencing  a  beneficial 
interest  in  principal  and  Interest  collections 
to  be  received  by  Government  agencies  on 
obligations  comprising  loan  pools  when  the 
agency  issuing,  olTerlng  or  selling  the  cer- 
tificates has  set  aside  a  part  or  all  of  the  obli- 
gations held  by  it  and  subjected  them  to  a 
trust  for  which  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  or  some  other  Government 
agency  has  been  named  to  act  as  trustee." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  understand  that 
it  has  been  considered  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee.   It  is  a   desirable   amendment. 
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wtuch  will  help  both  credit  unions  and 
the  Government  because  it  will  broaden 
the  market  somewhat  for  these  obllga- 
Uons;  and  I  am  therefore  happy  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  S.  2499  which  proposes  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  participation  interests  based  on 
pools  of  loans  held  by  the  SBA. 

I  understand  that  the  legislation  con- 
templates the  sale  of  $3.3  bilUon  of  such 
interests  during  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
about  $4  7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  the 
moratorium  which  has  closed  down  the 
SBA  direct  loan  program  since  October 
11,  1965.  has  had  serious  consequences 
for  small-business  men  in  Rhode  Island 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  Small  firms 
winning  contracts  have  had  to  forfeit 
work  because  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  financing  from  the  SBA.  Other 
small  companies  have  been  prevented 
from  expanding,  and  thus  denied  their 
share  of  the  Nation's  economic  pros- 
perity. 

This  bill  promises  some  relief.  The 
certificates  would  reach  broader  mar- 
kets for  funds.  This  is  so.  I  believe,  be- 
cause they  would  be  freely  transferable, 
would  be  lawful  investments  for  private 
and  public  trust  funds,  and  would  be 
acceptable  as  security  for  Treasury  tax 
and  loan  accounts.  They  would  thus  be 
an  attractive  medium  for  some  Investors, 
and  SBA  would  regain  a  degree  of  liquid- 
ity and  funds  to  reinstate  the  direct  loan 
program  to  some  extent. 

The  procedures  under  which  the  cer- 
tificates would  be  marketed  are  workable, 
as  the  success  of  similar  marketings  by 
agencies  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  shown. 

Although  this  method  of  financing  is 
not  without  its  disadvantages,  it  is  a 
step  In  the  direction  ot  reviving  the  SBA. 
I  thus  believe  that,  on  balance,  we  should 
support  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
and  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee which  have  recommended  S.  2499  as 
a  vehicle  for  bringing  these  vitally 
needed  funds  into  the  agency  at  this 
time. 

I  hope  it  will  be  the  first  in  a  series  of 
st«p6  to  put  the  SBA  in  high  gear  as  the 
instrument  for  aiding,  assisting,  and 
protecting  small  business  as  the  Con- 
gress has  envisioned  it. 

The  unfortunate  fact  remains  that,  as 
helpful  as  the  bill  Ijefore  us  today  may 
be.  the  SBA  continues  to  be  plagued  by 
internAl  diflJculUea  not  all  of  which  can 
be  solved  by  this  bill.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  two 
recent  articles,  one  entitled  "Eviction 
Notice  Caps  SBA  Woes."  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  10.  and  an  editorial 
from  the  March  10  issue  of  the  Catholic 
Standa.-d,     Washington*!    archdlocesan 


newspaper,  enUUed  "Small  Business 
Troubles." 

We  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  Inaerted  In  the  Rkcou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wwhlngtor   (D.C.)  Poet,  Mar.  10, 

1966) 

Bvicnojj  Noncx  Cai>s  SBA  Woes 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Life  haa  been  rough  the  laat  few  montha 
for  the  Independent  Small  Bualness  Admin- 
istration. 

Since  August.  It  haa  had  no  leader.  Since 
October,  It  haa  had  no  money  for  direct  small 
bualness  loans.  And  since  January,  It  has 
been  threatened  with  absorption  by  the  big 
Department  of  Conxmerce. 

Now  It  Is  about  to  become  homeless  aa  well. 
The  General  Services  Administration  revealed 
that  SBA  Is  to  be  evicted  from  the  Lafayette 
Building  at  Vermont  Avenue  and  I  Street 
NW.  to  make  room  for  the  new  and  expanded 
Department  of  Houalng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

On  Tuesday  the  Senate  took  note  of  SBA's 
sea  of  troubles.  First  Senator  John  J. 
Spaekman.  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  and  his 
Select  Small  Business  Committee  went  on 
record  In  opposition  to  any  Commerce-SBA 
merger. 

"Such  a  transfer."  said  the  committee, 
"would  deprive  small  business  of  an  effective 
advocate  within  the  executive  branch  of 
Government." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  an  unani- 
mous, bipartisan  vote,  and  a  few  hours  later 
the  full  Senate  voted  to  give  SBA  an  addi- 
tional 9135  million  In  lending  authority  to 
tide  over  the  a^fency  tintu  midyear.  The 
House  is  expected  to  agre«. 

But  the  eviction  Is  still  in  the  works.  The 
OSA  plan  win  clear  the  Lafayette  Building 
of  all  Its  tenanu  except  HUD.  SBA  and  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  are 
headed  for  the  Longfellow  Building  at  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  Avenues.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  will  be  given  space  In  a 
building  yet  to  be  leased. 

The  displaced  agencies  are  muttering  about 
the  false  economies  of  the  move.  HUD  wlU 
occupy  the  Lafayette  Building  only  untu  its 
new  «22.3  million  building  is  completed  In 
the  Southwest  next  year. 

(Prom  the  Catholic  Standard.  Mar.  10,  I9fl6) 
Skali.  BtrsiNEss  Troubucs 

A  very  vital  member  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, the  small  businessman.  Is  In  trouble. 
Statistics  show  that  each  year  more  small 
businessmen  close  up  their  shops — they 
cannot  compete  with  large  companies  and 
Industries.  The  Federal  Government  at- 
tempted to  do  something  about  the  situa- 
tion and  help  the  smaU  businessman  by 
creating  the  Small  Business  Administration 
In  1953.  Tet.  at  the  present  time,  the  SBA 
might  as  well  not  exist  for  all  the  help  that 
It  U  giving  to  small  businessmen. 

Since  October  11.  l»«6,  the  SBA  has  been 
unable  to  accept  any  application  for  assist- 
ance under  lu  loan  program.  The  reason 
why  the  SBA  has  been  forced  to  adopt  this 
policy  is  simple— like  many  small  business- 
men. It  too  has  a  shortage  of  funds. 

This  has  caused  a  new  crisis  for  small  busi- 
nessmen who  frequently  have  trouble  In  se- 
curing long-term  loans  from  banks. 

The  Importance  of  the  small  businessman 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Senator  CuLOotitt 
Pnj.,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  current  champion 
of  small  businessmen,  has  pointed  out  that 
they  represent  the  strength  and  Imagination 
of  OUT  economy.  He  haa  also  noted  how  smaU 
business  offers  men  and  women  from  mi- 


nority groups  the  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves In  society.  Indeed,  small  business  is 
essential  In  a  great  society  as  a  means  for 
the  poor  to  overcome  the  poverty  that  sur- 
rounds them. 

America  has  been  a  land  of  opportunity 
and  of  self-reliance.  Small  business  hag 
played  an  Important  role  In  making  it  such 
a  Und.  Let  us  hope  that  th^SBA  is  voted 
the  money  needed  to  continue  Its  work.  Its 
functioning  is  essential  to  economic  and  hu- 
man progress  In  Washington  and  In  other 
urban  centers. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  Ijefore  us  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Utah  very  greatiy,  because,  while  it 
seems  to  be  technical  and  comparatively 
unimportant  in  the  total  amount  of 
money  involved,  we  are  now  taking  one 
of  the  most  serious  steps  we  could  take 
affecting  our  fiscal  policy,  because  we  are 
now  opening  a  backdoo'  to  the  Trea- 
sury which  can  be  approached  at  the 
present  time  and  under  this  bill  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
FNMA.  a  backdoor  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  conceal  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Government  by  providing  funds  for 
that  operation  outside  of  the  appropria- 
tion process. 

We  are  being  asked  in  this  bill  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration loan  participation  certificates 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — in  other 
words,  participation  certificates  on  pools 
of  loans  which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  made  in  the  past. 
These  loans  are  usually  made  to  com- 
panies and  individuals  who  have  to  prove 
that  they  cannot  get  financing  through 
ordinary  private  sources.  Therefore  we 
can  assume  that  the  loans  are  not  up  to 
the  ordinary  commercial  standards. 

These  loans  can  be  translated  again 
Into  money  for  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  process  of  turning  them  over  to 
FNMA.  which  in  turn  translates  the 
value  of  the  loans  Into  a  new  piece  of 
paper  called  a  participation  certificate, 
which  It  in  turn  sells  in  the  private 
market.  The  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  these  certificates  goes  back 
through  FNMA  Into  SBA,  either  to  be 
used  to  loan  again  or  to  be  placed  in  the 
Treasury.  That  returned  to  the  Trea- 
sury can  be  used  by  the  Treasury  to  pay 
bills  of  the  Government  without  having 
to  sell  its  own  notes  or  bonds. 

FNMA  for  a  number  of  years  had  the 
right  to  sell  mortgages  which  it  acquired 
to  private  individuals.  Last  year  we 
added  to  the  law  the  privilege  of  selling 
mortgages  issued  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Last  year,  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was 
asked  to  expand  the  authority  to  include 
mortgages  owned  by  any  Federal  agency, 
and  this  request  was  refused. 

Now,  we  are  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  cash  in  through  the  participa- 
tion certificate  process  on  any  loan  made 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
whether  it  is  represented  by  a  mortgage 
on  real  property  or  some  other  security. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  debate  over 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  we  know  that 
the  administration  intends  to  present  to 
the  Senate  another  bill  which  will  seek 
congreaslonal  approval  to  permit  FNMA 
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to  sell  loan  participation  certificates  of 
several  other  Government  lending  opera- 
tions. 

To  me  this  is  the  test.  If  we  establish 
the  principal  and  allow  the  sale  of  partic- 
ipations In  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration loans,  the  next  bill  may  suggest 
that  the  similar  privilege  be  given  for 
loans  created  by  a  large  number  of 
agencies  now  making  loans. 

The  program  of  sales  of  direct  loans, 
and  loan  pau-ticipatlon  certificates  en- 
visioned in  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage, as  brought  out  earlier  in  the  day,  is 
designed  to  take  money  out  of  the  priv- 
ate money  market  in  the  total  amount  of 
$3.3  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  and 
$4.7  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  budget  submitted  in  January  in- 
cluded requests  for  legislation  to  expand 
this  authority  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion, which  It  is  estimated  would  sell 
$600  million  worth  of  participation 
certificates  In  the  next  fiscal  year;  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  which 
could  sell  $100  million  worth;  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association 
which  it  is  estimated  could  sell  an  ad- 
ditional $400  million;  college  housing 
loans  which  would  add  about  $820  mil- 
lion; public  facility  loans  which  would 
add  $80  million;  and  SBA.  it  Is  estimated, 
will  market  $850  million  in  participation 
certificates  in  fiscal  1967. 

These  proposed  sales  total  an  addi- 
tional $2.8  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  must 
be  expected  if  we  determine  that  this 
is  a  desirable  change  in  policy  for 
financing  Federal  programs. 

It  can  be  expected  that  further  use  of 
this  new  budgetary  scheme  could  follow 
in  the  fiscal  1968  budget  and  beyond  be- 
cause there  are  nearly  two  score  direct 
lending  agencies  within  the  administra- 
tive arm  of  the  Government,  and  more 
might  be  added. 

Page  113  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
contains  a  list  of  agencies  now  making 
Federal  loans  and  accepting  collateral 
many  of  which  could  request  authoriza- 
tion to  have  FNMA  sell  participations 
based  on  their  securities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  list  provided  for  the  com- 
mittee be  printed  In  the  RgcoRD  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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CoUateral  held  by  U.S.  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment. 
Collateral  held  by  ARA. 
Collateral  held  by  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
Collateral    held    by    Defense    Department 
(loan  guarantee  program ) . 

Collateral  held  by  District  of  Columbia 
Fiscal  Service  (public  works  loans). 

CoUateral  held  by  General  Services  Admin- 
istration (surplus  property  sales). 

Collateral  held  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (railroad  loan  guarantee). 

Collateral  held  by  Maritime  AdmlnistraUon 
( ship  loan  and  mortgage  Insurance ) . 

Collateral  held  by  Office  of  Defense  Lend- 
ing ( production  loans ) . 

Collateral  held  by  Under  Secretary  for 
Transportation    (aircraft   loans). 

Collateral  held  by  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Collateral  held  by  Office  of  Education 
(Cuban  loans)  (loans  to  Institutions)  (non- 
profit school  loans)    (student  loans). 

Collateral  held  by  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries   (upgrade  loans)    (shipbuilding). 

Collateral  held  by  Public  Health  Service 
(Hill -Burton  loans) . 

Collateral  held  by  Housing — community 
facilities  (college  housing)  (elderly)  (public 
works)  (public  faclUty) . 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System . 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration  (Insurance  program). 

Collateral  held  by  HHPA  (voluntary  home 
mortgage  credit)  (mass  transportation) 
(low-lncom->  demonstrations) . 

CoUateral  held  by  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration (public  housing). 

CoUateral  held  by  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration (urban  renewal). 

CoUateral  held  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
CoUateral  held  by  Agency  for  International 
Development     (dollar    development)      (local 
currency  loans ) . 
CoUateral  held  by  Export-Import  Bank. 
CoUateral  held  by  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

CoUateral  held  by  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

CoUateral  held  by  International  develop- 
ment program. 

Collateral  held  by  International  Finance 
Corporation. 

CoUateral  held  by  International  Monetarv 
Fund.  ' 

Collateral  held  by  International  Affairs. 

Collateral  held  by  Office  of  Territories 
( Micronesian  trade  loans) . 

Collateral  held  by  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  (advance  purchases). 

Collat«-al  held  by  Office  of  Minerals  Ex- 
ploration. 

CoUateral  held  by  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion (home.  farm,  business). 


Collateral  held  by  banks  for  cooperatives 
Collateral  held  by  Bxireau  ot  Reclamation 

on  project  and  system  loans. 
Collateral  held  by  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstra- 

lion  functions. 

Collateral  held  by  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

CoUateral  held  by  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
t-orporation  (policies). 

^.S!'.'!**'"*'    ******    *'y   Federal    Intermediate 
credit  banks  (farm  loans) . 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  land  banks. 

Collateral  held  by  Rural  Bectrlflcatlon 
Administration. 

ColUteral  held  by  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

CoUateral  held  by  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
»nce  Corporation. 

Collateral  held  by  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  With  this  overall  pic- 
ture of  asset  sales  in  mind.  I  should  now 
like  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  such  a  change  in  fiscal 
policy  rather  than  giving  all  of  our  at- 
tention to  the  single  determination  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  good  or  bad  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  small  business  loan  par- 
ticipation certificates  through  FNMA. 

Perhaps  we  should  look  beyond  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  for 
the  lending  operations  included  in  the 
bill  here  pending,  and  we  should  study 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether 
the  new  fiscal  scheme  perverts  the  basic 
elements  of  honesty  in  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment and  imposes  on  the  financial 
structures  of  the  country  a  concealed 
burden  of  public  debt. 

COMPUCATBS  UNDERSTANDING  OF  FKOXKAL 
BtnXiBT 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  make 
borrowings  from  the  public  through  the 


Small  Business  Administration  and  ulti- 
mately through  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  other  Federal  agencies  without 
showing  such  borrowings  as  part  of  the 
public  debt. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  admin- 
istration would  use  all  of  the  means  pos- 
sible to  try  to  show  as  small  a  deficit  as 
possible,  especially  in  an  election  year, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  un- 
necessarily complicates  an  already  ex- 
tremely complicated  budget  procedure 
One  already  needs  to  pour  over  thou- 
sands of  pages  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing of  our  annual  Federal  expenditures 
and  debt  financing.  This  procedure  adds 
one  additional  problem,  because  In  the 
President's  budget  and  in  the  proposals 
for  appropriations  It  will  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  source  of  this  money 
which  could  fiow  Into  the  Treasury 
through  the  back  door. 

GETS  AROUND  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEC 

The  approach  to  agency  financing 
contained  in  this  bill  could  easily  lead 
to  "back  door"  financing  bypassing  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  particular  SBA  program, 
the  difference  In  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations is  a  relatively  small  $36 
million.  This  could  and  likely  will  be- 
come a  larger  differential  in  the  future. 
Since  sui  enlargement  of  the  program 
does  not  require  additional  appropria- 
tions nor  will  It  be  considered  as  addi- 
tional Federal  spending,  and  will  not  ap- 
pear in  the  budget  as  an  expenditure, 
there  will  be  far  less  emphasis  on  hold- 
ing this  and  other  programs  in  line  with 
the  usual  budget  demands. 

There  is  about  $1.8  billion  of  authori- 
zation for  this  particular  program  now 
outstanding.  If  the  SBA  can  use  FNMA 
as  a  funnel  through  which  to  pass 
loans  as  fast  as  they  can  make  them  we 
may  never  increase  this  authorization  as 
long  as  we  keep  the  total  volume  of  loans 
held  by  SBA  within  It. 

The  other  is  fioated  out  through  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  any 
money  received  by  this  process  can  be 
put  back  Into  the  Treasury  for  its  use 
until  such  time  as  it  begins  to  approach 
again  the  authorization  limit. 

An  argument  might  be  made  that  this 
is  a  good  thing  because  we  are  trans- 
ferring Government  obligations  back 
Into  the  private  sector.  Of  course,  all 
funds  which  the  Government  borrows 
eventually  come  from  the  private  sector, 
the  private  economy,  and  we  are  Just 
opening  a  new  way  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment gets  funds  for  its  use.  This  time 
the  borrowing  Is  represented  by  a  new 
kind  of  instrument  called  a  participation 
rather  than  by  a  bond. 

ALL  FTtNDS  ULTIMATELT  COMX  TtLOU 
PRIVATE  SOT7RCES  NOW 

It  has  been  claimed  tliat  this  type  of 
financing  Is  replacing  Federal  funds  with 
private  funds.  On  the  surface,  this 
seems  to  be  true.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
Increase  taxes  or  the  Federal  deficit  in 
order  to  increase  or  to  continue  such 
spending.  Instead,  the  Federal  obliga- 
tions are  sold  to  private  citizens  or 
Institutions. 

As  I  have  said  we  open  a  new  way  of 
securing  money  outside  of  our  debt  limit 
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a:id  outside  of  our  regular  record  of  ob- 
ligation. 

It  concerns  me  that  this  procedure 
ciauns  a  greater  use  of  private  funds,  yet 
control  of  the  program  still  rests  en- 
•.rely  with  the  Federal  agency. 

If  this  is  earned  to  the  ultimate  we 
would  find  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  get  complete  control  over  all  seg- 
ments of  the  econonaic  activity  in  which 
private  funds  could  be  channeled 
through  a  Federal  Government  agency 
and  then  channeled  back  into  the  private 
sector. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  getting 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  business 
and  letting  private  enterprise  do  as  many 
Jobs  as  possible,  but  this  is  not  a  method 
of  achieving  that  aim. 

In  addition  to  the  other  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  sale  of  participations  by 
Federal  aigenles.  it  is  a  more  expensive 
method  of  financing.  The  reason  it  is 
more  expensive  is  that  the  Tresisury.  with 
th?  backirij?  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  taxing  powers,  can  borrow  funds 
through  its  securities  at  a  lower  rate  than 
can  be  done  by  any  of  the  Federal 
atrencie-s 

Using  figures  of  the  estimated  addi- 
tional cost  that  this  financing  would  in- 
cur provided  by  the  Small  Business 
.Administration.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  total  additional  cost  over  the 
life  of  the  participation  certificates  ex- 
pected to  be  sold  as  a  result  of  this  and 
other  lei?l.s!ation  requested  in  the  budget 
in  P.sca;  1966  and  1967  would  amount  to 
more  than  $380  million.  This  is  a  pre- 
mium that  the  Federal  Government  is 
willing  to  pay  in  order  to  get  this  money 
without  having  it  show  in  budget  figures 
thu.«  afTeotlng  the  deficit. 

Admittedly  it  Ls  difficult  to  make  ac- 
curate projections  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  Treasury  borrowing 
and  that  of  agencies  whose  securltie9are_ 
!e.ss  desirable  SufBce  It  to  say  that  this 
procedure  of  selling  participation  cer-y 
tif^cates  will  add  to  the  cost  of  Federal 
programs  and  ultimately  these  pro- 
grams as  wp  all  need  to  remind  our- 
seivys  once  in  a  while,  must  be  paid  for 
by  taxpayers. 

We  have  seen  the  experience  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank  sales  of  loan  par- 
ticipations m  1962  and  1963,  which,  ac- 
cordlnar  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
added  $8  million  to  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment through  the  fluctuation  of  Interest 
rates  on  Government  borrowing  between 
the  time  of  sale  and  redemption. 

There  are  recognised  signs  of  rising 
money  cosus  ahead  of  us  because  of  the 
various  Government  and  non-Govern- 
ment pressure.?  on  the  money  marltet,  so 
it  stands  to  reason  that  similar  added 
costs  may  be  expected  m  the  budget  gim- 
mick that  is  contained  In  this  bill. 

It  seems  rather  clear  to  me  that  if  we 
Lsoiate  our  sights  on  single  or  small 
i<roups  of  lending  programs  which  are 
dnbbled  u.to  the  legtsLitlve  stream,  we 
will  lose  -Sight  of  the  cblUauon  and  the 
opportanity  of  Congress  to  require  an 
honest  fiscal  report  to  the  people,  be- 
cause no  true  estimate  of  the  ultimate 
total  additional  cost  to  the  people  can  be 


ascertained  until  these  certificates  are 
redeemed  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

We  should  determine  whether  we  wish 
to  embark  on  such  a  drastic  new  program 
in  the  face  of  higher  costs  and  a  certain 
loss  of  congressional  controls  over  those 
programs  which  will  come  about  through 
the  possible  eventual  bypassing  of  au- 
thorization ceilings  and  appropriations. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  In 
many  instances  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  in  certain  direct  loan  pro- 
grams will  require  the  Government  to 
provide  a  dual  subsidy:  first,  in  the  initial 
loan  Interest  rate;  and  second,  in  the 
Treasury's  obligation  to  meet  the  agency 
losses  Incurred  through  the  margin  be- 
tween interest  rates  received  from  loans 
made  and  those  paid  by  the  agencies  on 
money  borrowed  through  the  securities 
Issued. 

Of  course,  these  participation  certifi- 
cates will  be  an  effective  guarantee  that 
the  face  of  the  certificates  wUl  be  repaid. 
The  certificates  will  not  state  that  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
is  behind  them;  but  SBA  certificates  will 
be  sold  by  PNMA.  They  wUl  have  be- 
hind them  the  assets  of  SBA  plus  the 
assets  of  FNMA ;  and  PNMA  has  the  par- 
ticular ability  to  go  to  the  Treasury 
directly  to  borrow  money  to  make  up 
any  losses.  FNMA  does  not  have  to  come 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  say.  "We 
need  an  appropriation  to  make  up  our 
losses," 

So  on  that  basis  the  certificates  are 
almost  secure  as  direct  Federal  obliga- 
tions. I  feel  certain  that  when  banks, 
insurance  comjxanles.  and  other  sources 
of  concentrated  capital  are  urged  by  the 
Treasury  to  buy  participation  certifi- 
cates, the  safety  provided  by  this  situa- 
tion will  be  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
they  will  be  told.  In  effect,  "This  Is  as 
good  as  a  Government  bond." 

I  have  made  the  point  that  right  be- 
">ind  this  bill  Ls  another  one,  which  will 
'extend  this  principle  to  many  other 
agencies.  It  woiild  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom for  us  to  have  a  look  at  the  whole 
problem  then,  rather  than  to  set  a  pre- 
cedent for  this  one  agency,  a  precedent 
which  can  be  used  against  us  when  we 
look  at  the  total  that  may  be  contained 
In  the  second  bill 

So  at  an  appropriate  time,  when  the 
debate  has  ended.  I  shall  move  that  this 
bill  be  recommitted,  and  I  shall  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  ruiys  on  that  question. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
Tom  In  the  chair).  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  venerable  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  desires  to  ask  me 
a  question,  if  he  may  do  so  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  not 
one  of  the  reasons  behind  the  bill  an 
attempt  to  save  the  admlnlstraUon  the 
embarrassment    of    repealing    the    4^4 


percent  ceiling  on  Government  bonds? 
Under  the  mechanics  of  selling  either 
SBA  bonds  under  this  bill,  or  FNMA 
bonds  the  rate  can  be  5  percent  or  SVi 
percent,  thus  bypassing  the  legal  ceil- 
uig  on  Government  bonds  and  also  by 
passing  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  perfectly 
true;  but  this  administration  has 
demonstrated  that  It  is  not  limited  to 
this  particular  method  of  getting  around 
the  ceiling  on  long-term  bonds.  The 
administration  has  been  willing  to  sell 
long-term  txjnds  at  a  discount. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct;  the  Government  is  trying  to 
maintain  an  artificial  ceiling  and  pre- 
tend it  Is  holding  Interest  rates  down 
when  In  reality  they  are  paying  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  recent  history. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  The 
loans  which  will  back  up  these  partic- 
ipations will  have  Interest  rates  higher 
than  Government  interest  rates  al- 
though the  participations  must  be  sold 
at  rates  higher  than  the  loans  In  the 
pools  on  which  they  are  based. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  ex- 
ample, disaster  loans  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  were  made  at  3 
percent;  will  not  the  taxpayers  have  to 
subsidize  the  differential? 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  I  tried  to  make  that 
point  a  little  earlier.  There  could  be 
a  subsidy  along  the  line  which  is  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  participation.  Then. 
in  order  to  get  the  participation  sold, 
the  Government  may  sweeten  the  pro- 
posal further. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One 
further  question:  Did  not  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  before  our  Finance 
Committee  a  few  weeks  ago  admit  that 
the  sale  of  FNMA  bonds  or  other  assets 
such  as  are  being  proposed  here,  in  real- 
ity act  as  a  reduction  In  the  deficit  re- 
r>orted  to  the  American  people?  It  gives 
the  Treasury  a  chance  to  claim  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  when  in  reality 
there  Is  no  such  reduction.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  misled  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  the  Senator 
from  Utah  first  clarify  the  Ricord? 
When  the  Senator  said,  "Our  commit- 
tee," he  was  speaking,  was  he  not,  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  pending  bill  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency.  But  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  correct :  This  is  one  of  the  devices 
that  the  administration  is  using  to  re- 
duce the  paper  deficit.  To  me,  this  is 
a  device  of  receiving  cash  for  a  long- 
term  asset,  and  then  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  current  operations  of  the 
Government.  It  is  like  a  man  selling  his 
furniture  In  order  to  pay  his  grocery 
bills. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that  point.  One  further  ques- 
tion or  cooiment:  The  Committee  on 
RanUng  and  CuTTency  has  before  It  two 
bUls  which,  as  I  recaU,  that  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
meuage.    One  te  a  truth-ln-packaglng 
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biU;  the  other  Is  a  truth-in-lending  bill. 
I  wonder  whether  the  administration  or 
someone  else  should  not  present  a  third 
bill,  a  bill  to  provide  for  greater  truth 
In  Government  so  that  the  administra- 
tion will  ten  the  American  people  and 
taxpayers  the  truth,  which  Is  that  we 
have  in  Washington  today  the  most  ex- 
travagant administration  that  has  ever 
had  control  of  the  Government  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  an  administration 
which  Is  today  spending  from  $500  mil- 
lion to  $600  million  a  month  more  than 
it  is  taking  in  and  which  next  year  win 
be  spending  at  the  rate  of  $800  mUlion 
a  month,  while  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  tell  the  American  i>eople  that  it  Is 
spending  less  and  sustaining  that  false 
claim  through  the  sale  of  assets  and 
treating  the  proceeds  as  normal  Income 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  need  a  truth-in-gov- 
emment  bill  so  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Is  available  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  point  out  the 
problem  as  eloquently  as  he  has  done 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  If  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  venerable 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me.  However,  I  am  worried  about  that 
word  "venerable." 

Mr.  President,  the  colloquy  which  has 
just  taken  place,  between  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  points  out  the  need  for  the 
bill  that  the  Senate  has  passed  twice 
and  the  bill  that  Is  now  pending  In  the 
House.  This  measure  would  let  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  know  the 
undisclosed  debt  as  opposed  to  the  direct 
debt  shown  by  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  In  support  of  a  motion  to 
recommit  when  such  motion  Is  made.  I 
speak  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee.  In- 
cidently.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkmak]  and  I  are  two  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  tried  to  support  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  Its  exist- 
ence as  a  separate  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment ever  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

This  bill  is  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  to  authorize  issuance  and  sale 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  of 
loan  participation  Interests  based  on  cer- 
tain pools  of  loans  held  by  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  authority  to 
make  direct  business  loans,  disaster 
loans,  prime  contract  authority  loans. 
State  and  local  development  companies 
program  loans,  small  business  invest- 
ment company  program  loans,  trade  ad- 
justment loan  program  loans  and  title 
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rv  loans  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  These  programs  are 
funded  through  an  SBA  revolving  fund. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  is. 
at  present,  virtually  devoid  of  funds  to 
sustain  its  direct  loan  program.  The 
principal  reason  offered  for  this  situa- 
tion is  the  drain  on  the  revolving  fund 
caused  by  fiood  disasters  In  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  This  bill  purports 
to  substitute  private  for  public  credit  to 
finance  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loan  program.  Furthermore,  It  is 
intended  to  attrtict  a  wider  range  of 
investors. 

I  see  however  some  fundamental  ob- 
jections to  the  bill.  First,  the  bill  would 
take  away  from  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility for  appropriating  fimds  to  sustain 
the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Second,  this  method  of 
financing  would  be  more  costly  than  is 
the  appropriation  method  of  financing. 
Third,  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, I  am  informed,  believes  that  the 
bill  may  add  substantial  pressure  to 
credit  markets.  Credit  demands  are  al- 
ready huge.  The  commercial  loan  de- 
posit ratio  is  at  a  35 -year  high,  and  the 
capital  and  credit  markets  are  extremely 
Ught. 

This  means  that  the  Government  will 
have  to  pay  higher  Interest  rates  to  sell 
these  certificates  to  private  Investors. 
Therefore,  the  program  will  cost  more. 

Current  statistics  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loan  programs  con- 
ducted under  Its  revolving  fund  are  as 
follows:  The  current  authorization  cell- 
ing is  $1,841  billion.  That  celling  has 
been  increased  by  the  Senate  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

The  amounts  appropriated  for  the  re- 
volving fund  are  $1,805  billion.  Thus, 
the  dlfferentlBl  between  that  amount 
appropriated  and  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing is  $36  million.  Certainly  these  ap- 
propriations can  be  Increased,  if  Con- 
gress deems  It  necessary,  In  order  to 
build  up  to  the  allowable  authorized 
strength. 

The  total  amoimt  outstanding  and 
committed  under  revolving  fund  pro- 
grama  as  of  the  end  of  February  1966, 
was  $1,729  billion.  The  balance  remain- 
ing In  the  revolving  fund  as  of  the  end 
of  February  was  $76  million. 

The  demand  for  this  bill  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
amount  outstanding  and  committed  un- 
der the  direct  loan  and  disaster  loan 
programs,  as  of  February  1966.  w&s 
$1,325  million.  This  has  limited  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  direct 
business  loans  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

My  principal  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  bill  In  its  present  form  Is  that  It 
would  take  away  authority  from  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  for  SBA 
lending  programs.  We  would  transfer 
this  authority  to  another  agency,  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration.  For  ex- 
ample, assume  that  10  people  each  had 
a  small  business  loan  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  Small 
Business  Administration,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  could  pool  those  loans  and  turn 


them  over  to  be  sold  by  PNMA  acting  as 
trustee.  PNMA  can  then  issue  certifi- 
cates, which  can  be  sold  to  banks.  The 
banks  would  pay  the  money  back  into 
PNMA  as  trustee.  This  amount  would 
be  returned  to  the  SBA  and  be  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  it  to  loan. 

FNMA  guaiantees  these  loans,  as  does 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
FNMA  has  unlimited  access  to  the  UJS. 
Treasury.  It  does  not  require  appropri- 
ations to  obtain  the  money  it  needs.  The 
certificates  would  be  backed  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  FNMA  Thus,  the  in- 
direct debt  of  the  Government  could  be 
Increased  without  Congress  having  the 
ability  to  limit  the  direct  debt  or  deter- 
mine what  it  shall  be. 

This  arrangement  would  be  more  cost- 
ly to  the  Govenunent  because  the  Inter- 
est would  be  a  part  of  the  certificates. 
If  this  money  were  to  come  back  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  it  would 
have  money  with  which  to  pay  the  out- 
standing interest  on  these  certificates  or 
to  make  new  loans. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  i>olnt  of  view 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  of  small  businessmen  who  want  to 
borrow  from  that  agency,  ultimately 
there  will  be  difficulty  because  this  pro- 
cedure will  Increase  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  can  t>e  an  adverse  reaction. 
Small  business  would  become  big  busi- 
ness. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  also,  on  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration should  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  personally 
have  objected  to  this.  I  told  Mr.  Con- 
nor, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  a 
personal  conversation  that  I  would  op- 
pose such  a  transfer.  Such  a  move  would 
eliminate  the  necessary  Independence 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  represent  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
ness. If  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  it  would  lose 
Its  small  business  Identity.  It  would 
become  a  part  of  the  entire  Commerce 
Department  business  orientation  We 
know  that  the  small  businessmen  would 
have  no  particular  attention  given  to 
their  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  &m  opposed  to  this 
bill.  I  shall  join  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. It  Is  my  understanding  that  an- 
other bill  either  has  been  Introduced  or 
will  be  Introduced  to  apply  this  same 
procedure  to  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  would  mean  that  PNMA  would 
be  used  for  purposes  that  were  not  orig- 
inally Intended. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  FNMA 
was  set  up  to  take  care  of  mortgages 
covering  residential  property. 

If  we  extend  the  functions  of  FNMA 
to  a  number  of  other  agencies,  then  we 
may  be  overburdening  FNMA  to  the 
point  that  It  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
its  original  purpose. 

So  fundamentaUy.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  support  the  motion  to  recommit, 
because  I  believe  that  the  proposal  will 
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Injure.  In  the  long  nin,  the  necessary  and 
important  functions  of  assisting  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

I  regret  that  the  direct  business  loan 
program  has  been  suspended.  I  hope  it 
will  be  reactivated.  Certainly,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Small  Business  Committee  and 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  Intend  to  vote  to  increase  the 
Small  Business  Administration  appro- 
priations for  those  purposes.  These  funds 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  their  program 
as  intended.  I  support  these  programs. 
However,  the  proper  way  to  obaln  those 
funds  Is  through  the  traditional  method 
of  congressional  appropriations,  and  not 
through  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration will  depend  upon  FNMA,  which 
can  go  directly  to  the  Treasury  and  ob- 
tain whatever  funds  it  needs  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  hope,  for  the  reasons  stated,  that  this 
bill  will  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  in  order 
that  the  whole  situation  may  be  deter- 
mined at  one  time.  I  hope  that  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  will  prevail. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  very  important  and  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  debate  on 
this  matter,  which  stems  from  his  long 
experience  in  fiscal  matters. 

I  think  this  bill  should  be  carefully 
corusldered.  and  I  coocur  In  the  proposals 
to  submit  this  method  of  financing  to 
careful  scrutiny  for  imintended  conse- 
quences 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  administration 
will  probably  send  to  Congress  a  proposal 
providing  for  further  disposition  of  as- 
sets by  agencies  and  commissions,  thus 
giving  further  evidence  of  a  new  govem- 
menUl  monetary  policy,  and  that  the 
proposal  will  manifest  Itself  in  new  fields 
of  Qovernment  financing,  which  will 
make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  private 
lenders  to  carry  on  normal  business. 

Seen  in  tiiis  light,  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation should  not  be  viewed  as  a  single 
er.Uty,  but  Instead  as  indicative  of  a 
broad  new  policy  of  budgetary  manip- 
ulation. Not  only  should  S.  2499  be 
studied  for  Its  pattern  setting,  but  also 
for  other  questionable  features  conUined 
in  it.  I  point  out  that  there  will  be  re- 
duction of  congressional  control  of  pro- 
gram acUvlty  as  well  as  over  the  lend- 
ing acUvltles  of  the  agency.  As  the 
sales  go  through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  true  cost  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  oper- 
ations would  be,  I  think.  Inevitably  ob- 
-c!:red  from  Congress.  If  such  a  fiscal 
policy  as  provided  for  In  this  measure 
were  extended  to  all  secured  loan  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent,  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  such  funcUons  might  not  be 
known  to  the  Uxpayers  for  at  least  sev- 
eral years,  due  to  the  probable  cost  to  the 
Crovemment  the  adverse  effect  of  this 
program  of  ««set  sales  would  have. 

I  cannot  support  the  measure.  I  do 
not  believe  its  pcusage  would  be  wise.  I 
would,  however,  be  prepared  to  vote  for 
a  motion  to  recomniit,  so  that  we  may 
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consider  the  matter  further  in  the  Bank- 
ing-^nd  Currency  Comxnittee,  together 
with  other  related  pending  legislation 
which  may  be  submitted  to  us  for  con- 
sideration. I  very  much  hope  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  carry,  and  that 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  scruti- 
nize tills  matter  further. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  not  present. 
In  his  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  get  on  the  record  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKa  in  the  chair) ,  Does  the  Senator 
now  make  that  motion? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  so  move. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  role. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  pend- 
ing bill,  and  particularly  to  join  In  the 
views  of  the  Senators  from  Utah,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Texas. 

There  Is  one  overwhelming  reason  why 
I  must  and  will  vote  to  recommit  this 
bill.  I  think  the  discussion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  has  made 
it  very  clear  that  we  are  not  talking 
simply  about  borrowing  once  through  the 
back  door  on  this  parUcular  bill.  We  are 
talking  also  about  borrowing  a  second 
and  tWrd  time  through  the  back  door, 
without  any  limitation  by  Congress. 
May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senate  will  be 
In  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  talking  about  Is  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  sell  Its 
mortgages  to  the  FNMA.  the  FNMA  will 
Issue  certificates  against  them  and  sell 
those  certificates;  they  wUl  be  bought, 
presumably,  by  private  parties;  the 
money  will  come  back  into  FNMA  and 
go  back  over  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; and  they  will  start  the 
cycle  of  lending  again,  resell  their  obli- 
gations to  FNMA,  FNMA  will  again  sell 
on  the  open  market,  and  so  we  shall  no 
longer  have  a  government  of  budget,  but 
simply  a  government  by  gimmick. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  the  only  Senator, 
nor  the  only  person  in  the  United  States, 
who  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  as- 
pects of  government  by  gimmick.  We 
have  seen  this  sort  of  thing  occur  In  the 
financial  and  fiscal  policies  of  this  Oov- 


ernment  over  and  over,  this  year,  it 
has  happened  with  our  schools.  It  has 
happened  with  the  Federal  land-grant 
colleges,  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  withdrawn  support  In  an  attempt  to 
force  the  cost  back  upon  the  States,  so 
that  the  administration  will  have  more 
money  to  spend  on  Great  Society  pro- 
grams and  other  foolish  programs. 

It  Is  obvious  why  they  would  like  to  put 
this  program  Into  effect. 

There  are  meuiy  reasons.  First,  they 
do  not  wish  to  show  the  American  peo- 
ple what  they  are  spending.  They  do 
not  wish  to  let  the  American  people 
know  what  they  are  spending.  It  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  tricks  to  hide  the  way  we 
are  going  into  debt  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  some 
quotations  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  today,  March  15,  1966,  on 
sale  of  Treasury  bonds,  which  take  huge 
losses.  For  example,  I  notice  that  one 
of  the  bonds  quoted  for  maturity  in  1975 
Is  as  low  as  $82.24.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  takes  an  18  percent 
discount  on  this  money  today.  Bonds 
maturing  in  1995,  go  down  to  a  price  of 
$79.20,  which  is  21  points  of  discount 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  will  lose  control  over 
the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  if 
we  do  this. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  In  the  other 
body  in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  do  this  with  many  other  loaning 
agencies.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
placed  a  long  list  of  these  agencies  in  the 
hearings,  on  page  113.  Thus,  what  they 
will  do  will  be  to  permit  loans,  one  on 
top  of  another,  and  there  is  not  a  mar 
or  woman  In  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  who  will  ever  be  able  to 
keep  track  of  this  money,  after  it  is  gone 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  recom- 
mit, as  I  said,  basically  for  two  reasons 
First,  persormlly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  my  State  sent  me  to  the  Senate 
to  give  up  the  right  to  help  fix  by  author- 
ization the  moneys  which  the  United 
States  will  spend.  Second,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  abrogate  to  God 
knows  what  appointee  in  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  needs  of  this  country 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  is 
exactly  what  we  will  be  giving  up.  If  we 
pass  this  bill. 

Since  the  other  bill,  broader  in  scope, 
has  been  introduced — I  presume  with 
the  advice  of  the  administration— I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  recommit  the  bUl  and  con- 
sider It.  then.  In  the  light  of  the  newly 
introduced  bill  In  the  House,  and  see 
what  we  will  do  with  it 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, even  though  lately  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  recently  retired  admin- 
istrator of  that  agency.  He  has  now 
been  gone  for  several  months,  and  the 
President  has  not  seen  fit  to  appoint 
another  administrator.  I  also  note — 
and  this  may  be  significant — that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  about 
to  be  kicked  out  of  Its  present  quarters 
and  therefore,  at  the  moment.  It  has  no 


place  to  go.  Thus,  it  looks  as  though  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  at  the 
moment,  Is  the  stepchild  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  stepchild  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Those  of  us  who  have  gone  through 
disasters  in  our  States  as  a  result  of 
floods,  tornadoes,  and  other  sources,  have 
good  reason  to  appreciate  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  originally  set  up  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Without  the 
emergency  powers  given  to  it.  in  addition 
to  its  regular  powers,  many  of  the  areas 
of  our  country  hit  by  disasters  could  not 
possibly  have  achieved  recovery  without 
the  aid  of  SBA. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Ttdings]  sltUng  in  the 
chair,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  own  State 
could  not  have  hoped  to  recover  with 
such  great  facility — I  will  not  say  ease, 
because  it  was  a  hard  row  back — ^but 
Maryland  could  not  have  hoped  to  re- 
cover from  Its  tornadoes  3  or  4  years  ago, 
had  It  not  been  for  the  facilities  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which 
Congress  provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  have 
oome  to  the  crossroads.  I  believe  that  it 
is  time  we  face  the  proposition  squarely 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  abrogate 
our  responsibilities  In  the  Senate  to  keep 
control  of  the  money  which  the  Federal 
Government  spends,  to  determine  how 
far  we  are  going  Into  debt,  and  to  deter- 
mine actually  what  we  wUl  spend  through 
the  process  of  appropriation — or  else  we 
will  live  to  regret  it. 

It  is  no  secret  that  this  country  is  ap- 
proaching a  serious  fiscal  crisis.  The 
degree  to  which  we  approach  it,  and  how 
soon  it  may  come,  may  be  a  matter  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  various 
people.  But,  when  we  see  our  banks — 
even  our  most  conservative  banks — 
toaned  up  to  the  hilt,  when  we  see  our 
smaller  banks  loaned  up  to  the  hilt,  and 
when  we  see  the  Interest  rates  rising 
and  rising  and  rising  every  day  because 
of  the  shortage  of  money,  I  believe  that 
everyone  should  be  concerned. 

I  remember  in  the  late  1950's  when  the 
opposing  parties,  day  after  day,  talked 
about  the  great  increase  in  interest  rates 
which  the  Federal  Government  was  hav- 
ing to  pay,  and  how  the  people  who  bor- 
rowed money  on  homes  at  that  time  were 
having  to  pay  the  terrible  rate  of  5  per- 
cent Interest, 


Here.  In  the  Government's  borrowings, 
it  Is  getting  up  to  close  to  5  percent  to- 
day. By  the  Federal  Government. 
Housing  loans  all  over  the  country  have 
gone  up  until  they  are  now  6Vi  percent, 
6  and  a  fraction  percent,  close  to  7  per- 
cent, and  in  some  instances  actually  7 
percent  Interest  for  prime  first  mortgages 
on  bouses. 

This  is  what  the  Irrespoivsible  financial 
and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Government 
have  brought  us  to. 

For  these  reasons,  because  I  do  have 
a  regard  for  what  i>eople  have  to  pay 
when  they  wish  to  borrow  money  in  order 
to  build  or  to  buy  a  home,  because  I  do 
have  a  regard  for  what  is  happening  in 
our  banking  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  and  because  I  do  have  a  fear  for 
the  financial  and  fiscal  future  of  this 
country,  I  shall  vote  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee. 

I  shall  be  reasonable  in  my  actions — 
even  generous — to  see  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  able  to  carry 
on  Its  ordinary  functions,  and  those  ad- 
ditional burdens  which  are  placed  upon 
it  by  reason  of  disasters  which  may  hit 
the  coimtry  in  one  place  or  another,  re- 
gardless of  what  State  it  may  be. 

But,  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  turn 
over  to  some  individual  in  some  never- 
never  land,  over  whom  the  people  of  this 
country  have  no  control— they  cannot 
vote  not  to  elect  him,  or  to  elect  him — the 
opportunity  to  make  a  decision  as  to  how 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
and  I  repeat  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  literally — first  to  borrow  and  re- 
borrow through  the  backdoor  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  without  ever  having 
to  account  for  it  to  anyone,  without  ever 
coming  to  Congress  for  an  authorization 
bill,  or  without  going  to  either  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  obtain 
this  money. 

This  is  an  area  where  we  should  be 
generous,  because  it  Is  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  the  country  today  who 
needs  help  more  than  anyone  else.  We 
should  be  generoxis.  When  it  comes  to 
disaster  loans  granted  by  the  SBA,  we 
should  be  more  than  generous  to  help 
lift  these  people  out  of  the  total  despair 
that  comes  from  total  disaster.  And  we 
will  be.  Congress  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be.  But  I  am  sure  we  do  not 
propose  to  open  the  door  wide  to  Oot- 


ernment  by  gimmickry  and  say.  "You 
take  it  and  do  what  you  please."  It  is 
almost  as  if  a  man  who  was  working  on 
a  salary  and  having  a  hard  time  sup- 
porting his  wife  suddenly  found  that  his 
wife  had  gone  to  a  loan  bureau  down- 
town, mortgaged  the  house,  the  furni- 
ture, the  car,  and  everything  they  had, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  they  were  spending  a 
lot  of  money.  But  the  day  is  not  here  yet 
when  the  two  will  not  have  to  get  to- 
gether and  pay  off  the  debt. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  think  we 
should  never  pay  off  the  Federal  debt. 
We  probably  never  will.  But  there 
ought  to  come  a  time  when  we  realize 
that  a  great  enlargement  of  the  present 
national  debt  is  having  its  influence  on 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  us  in 
voting  for  the  motion  to  recommit,  sim- 
ply because  the  proposal  represents  an 
essentially  unsound  Govenunent  prac- 
tice. 

Others  may  say,  "Well,  your  President 
did  this,"  or  "Your  President  did  it 
there."  The  way  the  money  can  be 
loaned  and  reloaned  and  go  back  and 
forth  between  FNMA  and  the  private 
sector  constitutes  the  possibility  of  the 
expansion  of  the  debt  by  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  over  a  period  of  years. 
It  Is  not  going  to  happen  now.  It  Is  not 
going  to  happen  In  the  next  6  months. 
But  as  the  money  passes  back  and  forth, 
it  will  mean  &n  expansion  of  the  debt 
by  that  much.  But  more  than  that  Is 
Involved  the  question  of  expansion  of 
money  in  this  country.  There  is  not  a 
housewife  in  this  country  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  inflationary  costs  today 
and  what  It  is  costing  her  and  her  fam- 
ily In  increased  living  expenses. 

By  voting  not  to  recommit  the  bill. 
Senators  will  In  fact  be  helping  to  set 
in  motion  one  of  the  best  Inflationary 
measures  we  have  had  before  the  Senate 
In  mariy  and  many  a  year. 

I  hope  the  motion  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  table  which  appeared 
in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled 
"Government.  Agency,  and  Miscellane- 
ous Securities."  showing  quotations  on 
Government  obligatioru. 

There  beliig  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


IFroiu  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  16.  IMS] 
Government,  agency,  emd  mitcellaneo^is  aecuriiiet,  Monday,  Mar.  I4,  1988 
TRKABTJRY  BONDS  TBEASURY  BONDS-Cobtlnued 


Bid 

Adud 

Previoiis 
bid 

Yield 

»l4.s  1066.  May 

90.  M 

09.6 

90.0 

•7.17 

98.0 

97.  2S 

07.2 

07.6 

M.7 

07.16 

ai.i2 

08.24 
02.21 
02.4 
08.17 
08.  S 
00.  M 

00.28 

00.7 

00.2 

07.10 

06.2 

07.27 

07.4 

07.7 

04.0 

07.17 

03.14 

06.26 

02.41 

02.8 

00.10 

08.7 

00.28 

90.26 

90.6 

00.0 

07.14 

07.  SO 

07.22 

06.30 

07.2 

M.I 

V7.II 

03.* 

06.19 

02.6 

01.28 

06.11 

06.38 

00.18 

4  45 

»«.  1866.  Aufuit 

4  80 

3»v<,  l»e<).?To»nnl«r I"..'. 

2t*i,  ig62-«7,  June 

3Hf,  1967,  NoTtmbrr r:""::::":.:: 

J «,  1968.  May. :..::~:.: 

4.82 
4.60 
4.8S 
4.04 

3'i8,  1968,  AmtoM _„.. 

3  «,  1068,  November 

Vv,  1983-68.  neoember 

6.02 
6.00 
4.75 

*.  1969,  February _ 

jv».  i964-«,  June _.:.: 

*8.  1(«»,  Octobw ~... 

'^.  1964-flB,  neoember 

3^.  1966-70.  March ......Z.  . 

<'.  1970,  February 

«".  1970.  Aunat.  ..:::::::::;: 

2h«!,  1966-71,  March. „::::::;  ::: 

4.02 
7.40 
4.00 

4.72 
4.64 
4.06 
4.06 
4.67 

Bid 

Piavlooi 
bid 

Yield 

48,  1971,  Aufust.. 

06.0 

M.8 

04.26 

04.8 

87.08 

87.16 

98.10 

03.27 

98.24 

0116 

0L2 

87.2 

02.16 

80.24 

oai4 

8L3 

05.18 

04.12 

»t.20 

0112 

87.80 

87.10 

tt.14 

08.81 

08.28 

0120 

02.8 

87.10 

02.24 

oao 
oa22 

SLIO 

06.4 
04.4 

0120 

012 

87.18 

87.7 

9t.4 

03.20 

OS.U 

0110 

01.38 

88.10 

02.10 

89.10 

9a  18 

8a24 

4  08 

8^.  1071,  NoTembtr 

6.03 

4e,  1072.  Fetanwry 

6.00 

4s,  1972.  KUSOA 

6.04 

2Hb.  1967-71.  Beptemlwr 

i\^.  1067-7?,  Deoember  

4.87 
186 

4a,  1078.  Angnst 

4Vto.  197»,  November 

6.07 
&.08 

4>&  1974.  February 

4«5,  1074,  May _ 

SJi,  1974,  Norember 

8^^,  1980,  November 

4^8.  1987-02,  AuKUBt 
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6.00 
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i^,  1080-04,  May 
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March  15,  1966 


Maturity 


April  igae 

May  1966 

Anmiat  IMS 

October  1966 

November  1966.. 
February  1967... 
.do 


Anrtl  1967 

May  1967. 

August  1967...^ 

....do r 

October  1967.... 

AprU196e 

October  1968.... 

April  1969 

October  196B. . . . 

April  1970 

October  1970... 
November  1970. 


Maturity 


9a  2S 

99.27 

99.19 

98.18 

99.10 

98.24 

99.1 

97.6 

99.4 

98.11 

loas 

«&33 

916 

9X23 

91.8 
90.2 
88.24 
87.20 
100.9 


October  1966... 
November  1946 
Janoary  1967... 
September  1967 
March  1968 


Bid 


99.28 

99.10 

99.9 

98.16 

98.9 


Aiked 


99.30 
98.14 
99.13 
g&3< 
98.13 


Yield 


MO 

S.  X 
5.12 
5,24 


BANK  FOR  CO-OPS 


Maturity 


AprU  1966. . 
May  1966... 
Jane  1966... 
August  1966 


Bid 


99.30 
99.28 
99.27 
9B.  27 


Asked 


loao 

99.30 
99.29 
99.29 


Yield 


4.27 
4.(iO 
4.«R 
5.17 


U.S.  TREASURY  BILLS 


WORLD  BANK  BONDS 


Max   17 

M»r  23 

Mar.  24 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  14 

Apr,  21 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  30 

.Mays 

May  12. 

May  19. 

May  26 

May  31 

Juiie  2 

Juno  9 

June  17 

June  22. 

June  23 


Bid 


Ajked 


Dlseoant 


4.  TO 
4.30 
4.46 
4.43 
4.3S 
4.37 
4.47 
4.49 
4.60 
4.M 
4.62 
4.6* 
164 
163 
166 
167 
170 
168 
160 


130 
120 
12S 
1» 
116 
llA 
138 
143 
14S 
149 
lU 
1S7 
1S8 
1S2 
163 
164 
163 
1S4 
163 


Maturity 


June  30. 
July  7.. 
July  14. 
July  31. 
July  28. 
July  31. 
Aug.  4. 
Aug.  11. 
Aug.  18. 
Aug.  25. 
Aug.  31. 
Sept.  1. 
Sept.  8. 
Sept.  30. 
Oct.  31. 
Nov.  30. 
I>ec  31. 
Jan.  81.. 
Feb.  28. 


Bid         Aaked 


Rate 


Discount 


169 
171 
172 
172 
173 
173 
179 
182 
182 
182 
180 
186 
186 
170 
172 
173 
174 
184 
186 


Maturity 


_  ^ 

—  w 

162  3M 
164  3^ 
169  3.. 

*•«  ♦.« 

168  3»i 

163  3.. 
172  4H 
178  4« 
1 76  *H 
1 76  4H. 

tl?  ^ 

184  6.. 

187  4H. 
188 

163  

166 

4.78  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

183 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1978 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1965 
1990 


Bid 


99.12 

99.10 

98.24 

98.16 

92.0 

88.0 

95.0 

86.0 

84.0 

94.16 

90.24 

90.16 

96.0 

83.0 

98.8 

98.24 

91.0 


Asked 


99.34 

99.24 

96.8 

96.0 

92.16 

88.24 

96.0 

86.24 

8134 

9M6 

91.24 

91.16 

V7.0 

84.0 

96.0 

99.16 

91.24 


Yield 


las 

156 

5.U 
6,00 
5,04 
5.10 
513 
152 
l»t 
806 
5,18 
5,14 
5,04 
4  71 
4.W 
5,04 
5,10 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 


V< , 

4  35 

4U..*.„. 
4  56 

4H 

414 

414 

4    „., 

4H 

4'i , 

4W 

»H 

4M 

4 

W 

^H 

4-   ■ 
8 

3: 
8 
3 
3 
4'i 

*H 
5.. 


Maturity 


May  1966 

May  1966 

July  1966 

September  1966.. 
December  1966.., 
February  1973-67 
February  1967..., 

May  1967 

August  1967 

October  1970-67.. 

October  1967 

January  1968 

March  1968 

June  1968 

Aogott  1968 

March  1909 

July  1969 

July  1960 

October  1969 

February  1970 

April  1970 

July  1970_. 

May  1971. 

September  1972.. 
Febniary  1978-73. 

April  1975 

February  1976.... 


Bid 


90.34 

99.38 

99.19 

99.18 

99.13 

M.O 

90.0 

98.18 

00.13 

0&34 

98.0 

loao 

98.0 

97.4 

97.16 

96.24 

•7.16 

96.38 

96.12 

90.34 

9«.  16 

90.24 

91.34 

82.16 

•0.24 

18.16 

90.13 


Asked 


loao 

09.30 

99.23 

99.23 

99.16 

98.0 

99.8 

98.36 

99.17 

•7.34 

98.12 

100.4 
98.12 
•7.30 
07.28 
97.34 
98.16 
97.8 
96.24 

100.34 
94.16 

100.24 
92.24 
98.16 
91,24 
94,16 
99,28 


Yield  1 


3.20 
168 


Bate 

Maturity 

Bid 

Asked 

Yield 

*M. 

December  1982 

90.0 
93.0 
93.0 

91.0 
94.0 
910 

5.05 
5.00 
5  00 

4U 

April  1984.. 

4!^..... 

November  1984 

FNMA  NOTES  AND  DEBENTURES 


Rate 


8.03  ^^ 

6. 06  "i,- 

8. 19  »•» 

8. 10  ??*- 
8.12  *H. 
8.19  «H. 
8.19  <J*- 

8. 11  *{*- 

8.28  »2- 

4  91  **»- 

103      

6.13 
8.07 
8.06 
8.13 
8  02 


Maturity 


December  1066. 
February  1987.. 

May  1967 

October  1967... 

March  1968 

April  1969 

AprU  1070 

September  1970. 

Auguirt  1971 

September  1971. 
February  1072.. 

June  1972 

February  1977.. 


Bid 


•9.0 

99.27 

99  30 

98  16 

96.16 

07.0 

•7.12 

04.28 

04.8 

96.28 

99.22 

98.12 

94.16 


Asked 


99.8 
99  31 
100.6 
99.0 
07.0 
07.10 
07.28 
96.12 
94.24 
96  12 
00.28 
96.28 
06.0 


Yield 


5.17 
5.01 
5.12 
5.16 
5.J3 
5.09 
5.21 
5.29 
5.25 
5.25 
5.15 
5  19 
5  10 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 


t  35 
430 
«.« 
<  40 
4.38 
4M. 
196 
4.60 


Maturity 


March  1986 

AprU  1966 

May  1966 

June  1966 

July  1966 

August  1066. 

August  1066... 
September  1086 


Bid 

Asked 

taao 

loaoo 

••.38 

•0.30 

•9.36 

9IL38 

00.36 

9«l3B 

•0.30 

•a.  33 

•0.18 

9a  19 

90.27 

•a  30 

10.30 

9a23 

FIC 

BA.NK  DEBE.NTURES 

Rate 

Maturity 

Bid 

Asked 

Yield 

4.38 

Apr.     4 
May     2 

June     1 
July     5 
Aug.    1 
Sept.    1 
Oct.     3 
Nov.    1 
Dec     1 

09.30 
99.28 
99.26 
99.23 
99.20 
99.21 
99.26 
99.27 
90.28 

loao 

90.30 
99.28 
Oa37 

•a  33 

00.33 
•a  38 
•a3B 
•a  30 

4  '*2 

4.30 

4  65 

188 

4  83 

4.86 

1»7 

448 

5  11 

4.60 

5.15 

4.90 

508 

8 „ 

6.18 

5  1-' 

124 

Yield 

121 
170 
186 
170 
8.10 

*•*         'Yield  to  call  dfcte. 

8. 11         NOTC— Over-the-counter  quotations  source  on  request. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltohstaix]  to  recommit  the  biU  to 
committee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12752)  to 
provide  for  graduated  withholding  of  In- 
come tax  from  wages,  to  require  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  with  respect  to 
self -employment  Income,  to  accelerate 
current  payments  of  estimated  income 
tax  by  corporations  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2614)  to  provide 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  1967  state- 
wide celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Alaska  Purchase,  and  It  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


TAX   ADJUSTMENT   ACT    OP    1966— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12752)  to 
provide  for  graduated  withholding  of  in- 
come tax  from  wages,  to  require  declara- 
tions of  estimated  tax  with  respect  to 
self-employment  income,  to  accelerate 
current  payments  of  estimated  Income 
tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  we  may  have  a 
quorum  call  in  order  to  alert  Senators 
that  the  tax  measure  Is  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes,  after 
the  conference  report  is  laid  before  the 
Senate. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Surely. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.     The  re- 
port wUl  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
<  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  pp.  5788-5791,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  before  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12752,  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966.  This  is  the  bill  that  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  only  last  Wednesday.  As 
you  can  see,  the  conferees  acted  ex- 
peditiously, and  the  legislative  history 
demonstrates  once  again  that  the  Con- 
gress can  act  on  tax  legislation  with 
dispatch  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

It  is  just  2  months  since  the  President 
sent  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. These  recommendations,  unlike 
those  which  resulted  in  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965,  called  for  raising 
tax  revenues  through  excise  tax  in- 
creases and  revisions  in  the  timing  of 
current  payments  of  individual  and 
corporation  income  taxes.  Careful  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  President's 
recommendations  and  their  objectives, 
but  Congress  did  not  overlook  the  effect 
of  those  provisions  which  would  cause 
unusual  difficulties  for  tsixpayers. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
does  not  depart  appreciably  from  the 
revenue  raising  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  The  confer- 
ence report  will  raise  $1,130  million  in 
revenue  in  fiscal  year  1966,  and  $4,800 
million  for  the  administrative  budget, 
and  a  net  additional  $105  million  for  the 
social  security  trust  fund  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

There  were  36  amendm.ents  added  to 
the  House  bill  by  the  Senate,  14  of  which 
involved  technical  amendments  or  .cor- 
rections of  clerical  errors.  The  House 
readily  concurred  with  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion on  them.  The  remaining  22  amend- 
ments concerned  10  substantive  provi- 
sions from  which  the  House  receded  on 
7,  and  the  Senate  receded  on  3. 

Three  of  these  ten  substantive  issues 
were  related  to  the  introduction  of  the 
graduated  withholding  schedules  on 
wage  and  salary  Income.  The  first  issue 
represented  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ments modifying  the  withholding  al- 
lowances on  graduated  withholding  for 
those  with  large  itemized  deductions. 
These  amendments  simplified  the  cal- 
culation of  the  withholding  allowance  by 
reducing  the  percentage  on  the  first 
$7,500  of  income  above  which  allowances 
are  taken  into  account  from  12  percent 
to  10  percent.  They  also  reduced  the 
underwithholding  implicit  in  the  House- 
passed  provision  by  requiring  a  full  $700 
excess  of  itemized  deductions  over  the 
percentage  minimum  base  before  the  first 
withholding  allowance  could  be  claimed. 
These  adjustments  met  the  requirement 
of  reducing  overwithholding  on  taxpay- 
ers In  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  income  class 
without  providing  underwithholdlng  to 
any  significant  degree.  The  House  re- 
ceded on  these  amendments  which  will 
Increase  revenues  by  $35  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967. 

On  the  second  issue,  the  House  also 
receded  on  Senate  amendments  added  by 


the  Finance  Committee  which  provide  a 
procedure  for  determining  the  withhold- 
ing allowance  for  itemized  deductions  by 
taxpayers  who  used  the  standard  deduc- 
tion In  the  preceding  year.  The  taxpay- 
er in  this  case  may  treat  as  Itemized 
deductions  for  the  prior  year  the  lesser 
of  10  percent  of  wages  shown  on  his  re- 
turn for  that  year,  or  $1,000. 

The  third  Issue  relates  to  the  option  of 
taxpayers  to  disregard  a  difference  of  up 
to  $5  between  ihe  tax  liability  shown  on 
their  return  and  the  amount  of  with- 
holding and  declaration  payments  that 
they  have  made.  This  was  a  floor 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  In  the  discussions 
in  conference,  the  House  conferees 
pointed  out  that  It  Involved  a  revenue 
loss  of  $10  million,  which  was  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  any  consideration 
of  taxpayer  equity.  The  House  con- 
ferees urged  further  that  It  would  be 
preferable  to  allow  some  passage  of  time 
to  test  how  the  withholding  schedule  in 
the  bill  would  function  and  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  system  relative  to  the 
final  tax  liability.  We  can  reconsider 
this  provision  after  we  have  had  that  ex- 
perience, if  we  find  that  a  large  number 
of  taxpayers  find  themselves  within  this 
$5  range  of  their  final  tax  liability  and 
that  the  revenue  losses  Involved  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  up  to  $5  is  not  large.  Accord- 
ingly, your  conferees  receded  on  this 
amendment,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Treasury  Department  will  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  Its  feasibility. 

On  the  fourth,  the  House  receded  on 
Finance  Committee  amendments  which 
deleted  a  provision  Imposing  a  fioor 
stock  tax  on  1  percent  on  passenger  au- 
tomobiles In  the  hands  of  dealers  on  the 
day  the  Increased  excise  tax  Is  to  become 
effective  on  automobiles. 

On  the  fifth  Issue  also  the  House  con- 
ferees receded  on  a  Senate  floor  amend- 
ment that  made  April  1,  1966,  the  effec- 
tive date  for  the  restoration  of  the  excise 
tax  on  telephone  and  teletypewriter  serv- 
ice to  10  percent. 

The  sixth  issue  concerned  the  amend- 
ment the  Finance  Committee  added  to 
the  bill  which  would  allow  deductions 
from  income  tax  for  certain  indirect  con- 
tributions to  political  parties.  That  was 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Williams].  The  House  con- 
ferees also  receded  on  this  amendment. 

The  seventh  issue  involved  the  amend- 
ment the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
added  which  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  supply  farmers 
who  receive  $600  or  more  of  annual  pay- 
ments under  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  with  copies  of  the  same 
information  returns  which  it  presently  is 
required  to  send  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  House  conferees  under- 
stood the  problem  at  which  the  amend- 
ment was  directed,  but  they  insisted  that 
it  deserved  careful,  systematic  study  be- 
fore legislation.  Your  conferees  receded 
with  the  imderstanding  that  a  study  of 
the  subject  would  be  instituted. 

The  House  conferees  also  receded  to 
the  Senate  on  the  eighth  issue — a  floor 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Towtr  to 
raise  the  exemption  level  from  duty  for 
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e'.ff.s  sent  by  members  of  the  Armed 
P>irces  serving  in  a  combat  zone  to  $50 
r<>tal!  value,  from  the  present  $10  exemp- 
tion level  applicable  to  all  other  US  citi- 
zens who  send  bona  fide  gift*  to  this 
country  from  abroad.  The  $50  duty-free 
provision  ■f,-\\\  apply  to  articles  purchased 
in  or  through  authorized  agencies  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  which  enter  the 
United  States  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, but  on  or  before  December  31,  1967. 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  will  involve  an 
additional  outflow  of  $10  million  with  re- 
spect to  the  balance  of  pajmients.  but  Its 
effect  on  customs  duties  will  be  negligible. 

The  two  remaining  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Involve  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money — a  revenue  loss 
of  $315  million  a  year  on  local,  residential 
telephone  service  and  increased  expendi- 
tures of  $790  million  for  broadening  cov- 
erage under  the  social  security  system 
for  persons  70  years  or  older  presently 
ineligible  for  Its  minimum  benefits.  The 
conferees  from  the  House,  since  both  of 
these  Involved  a  large  loss  in  the  net 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be  obtained 
under  the  bill,  resisted  them  strongly. 

With  respect  to  the  floor  amendment 
ofTerpd  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartxe]  to  retain  the  present  3-percent 
fxri.^e  tax  on  local  residential  telephone 
ser.ice  th"  House  conferees  maintained 
'.hat  thf  $3i5  million  revenue  loss  in  fis- 
cal yea:  1967  is  much  too  great  to  sus- 
tain In  a  bill  designed  to  increase  rev- 
enues to  avoid  Inflation  in  this  period  of 
increased  military  commitment.  They 
also  believed  that  since  this  tax  will  af- 
fect almost  all  the  taxpayers  in  this 
'-ountry.  Its  burden  will  be  spresul  broad- 
v  smd  therefore  not  be  particularly  bur- 
densome with  respect  to  any  single  tax- 
payer or  group  of  taxpayers.  The  House 
conferees  were  adamant  about  retaining 
this  provision,  and  your  conferees  final- 
ly receded,  but  only  after  substantial  con- 
cessions were  obtained  on  the  amend- 
ment I  am  about  to  discuss. 

Mr  President,  we  found  the  House 
conferees  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
a.mendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  ProtttyI  to  provide  per- 
"ions  age  70  years  or  older  with  monthly 
^'-)cial  security  benefits  of  $44  and  an  ad- 
ditional $22  for  a  spouse. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that 
this  Senate  amendment  was  drafted  with 
loose  language  invoMng  extremely  com- 
plex considerations.  They  pointed  out 
these  aspects  had  broad  implications 
uhich  had  not  been  fully  considered. 
They  further  pointed  out  that  neither 
the  Finance  Committee  nor  the  Ways 
arid  Means  Committee  had  held  hearings 
on  its  provisions  to  determine  the  full 
extent  of  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor,  that  Is.  how  many  are  without  any 
retirement  or  assistance  benefits,  how 
many  receive  Inadequate  benefits,  or  how 
the  Congress  best  can  meet  their  needs? 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that 
this  amendment  provided  benefits  for 
many  more  persons  than  the  needy  aged 
now  Inadequately  provided  for  under 
other  systems.  They  noted  that  its  pro- 
visions seriously  contradicted  the  fiinda- 
niental  concepts  of  the  self-supportln£, 
contributory  social  security  system.  In 
that  it  did  not  require  any  minimum  eli- 


gibility in  covered  work.  They  Indicated 
that  it  repealed  the  transitional  require- 
ments for  persons  72  years  or  older 
enacted  last  year,  provided  greater 
monthly  benefits  than  the  $35  a  month 
made  available  to  them  last  year,  and 
authorized  payment  of  this  benefit  in 
addition  to  other  benefits  an  aged  person 
may  be  receiving  under  pension  plans. 

Because  of  this  feature,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  estimated  that  the 
Prouty  amendment  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  cost  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Fund  $170  million  in  the  first  year 
and  approximately  $90  million  yearly  on 
a  level  basis  thereafter.  The  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  Railroad  Retire- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Claibokne 
Pell,  advised  me  that  such  additional 
benefit  payments  could  have  put  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Fund  in  an  unsound 
actuarial  position,  and  that  he  strongly 
supports  the  conference  substitute. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  con- 
sideration, the  conferees  worked  out  a 
substitute  for  the  Senate  amendment. 
This  substitute  achieves  the  basic  objec- 
tive sought  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. It  provides  social  security  bene- 
fits for  aged  retired  persons  who  do  not 
now  receive  adequate  benefits  under  any 
Government  retirement  program. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  an 
estimated  370.000  persons  who  become  72 
before  1968  may  qualify  for  a  $35  month- 
ly benefit — plus  $17.50  for  a  spouse  72  or 
over — If  they  are  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits. 

The  hardship  cases  recited  by  Sena- 
tor Pkouty  during  discussion  of  his 
amendment  are  Included  among  the  370.- 
000  aged  persons  to  which  the  conference 
substitute  applies.  These  are  persons 
who  either  do  not  receive  any  benefits 
from  another  public  retirement  system, 
or  who  receive  less  than  $35  a  month. 
$52.50  a  month  for  married  couples. 

Individuals  age  72  and  over  who  re- 
ceive less  than  $35  a  month  from  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  government  retire- 
ment systems  will  have  their  benefits 
built  up  to  $35  per  month  under  the  con- 
ference agreement.  Similarly,  married 
couples  age  72  and  over  who  receive  less 
than  $52.50  per  month  under  Oovem- 
ment  retirement  systems  will  have  their 
aggregate  benefit  built  up  to  $52.50. 

Persons  who  receive  old-age  assist- 
ance under  any  Federal-State  aid  pro- 
gram will  not  be  eligible  for  the  $35  pay- 
ment under  the  conference  substitute 
while  they  are  receiving  the  assistance. 
However,  they  may  receive  the  $35  bene- 
fit in  the  event  cash  assistance  shoxold  be 
termirmted.  Veterans  and  widows  re- 
ceiving compensation  payments  from  the 
Veterans'  AdmirUstratlon  for  servlce- 
cormected  disability  or  death  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  monthly  $35  or  $52.50  benefit 
without  regard  to  these  VA  payments. 
Similarly,  receipt  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation will  not  reduce  an  eligible  individ- 
ual's benefits. 

The  conference  substitute  merges  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  with  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Thus,  individuals  who  become  72 
before  1968  may  qualify  for  the  $35 
monthly  benefit  without  covered  work 


contributions,  i)ersons  who  reach  72  in 
1968  must  have  three  quarters  of  cov- 
ered work.  Persons  who  reach  72  in  1969 
will  need  six  quarters  of  covered  work, 
and  those  reaching  72  in  1970  will  need 
nine  quarters  of  coverage,  and  thereafter 
three  additional  quarters  a  year  until  the 
permanent  maximum  level  is  reached. 

Those  eligible  this  year  may  apply  for 
benefits  beginning  in  July,  and  the  first 
benefit  payments  will  be  made  sometime 
in  November  1966.  The  iniUal  benefit 
pajmients  will  come  from  accrued  re- 
serve funds  m  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance    trust    fund.     In    fiscal    year 

1968.  the  actual  payments  wiU  be  totaled, 
and  an  appropriation  equal  to  the  total 
payments  plus  interest  will  be  requested 
In  the  next  budget  to  enable  the  general 
fund  to  reimburse  the  trust  fund  for 
these  expenditures.  The  first  year  cost— 
for  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1967— 
Is  estimated  at  $95  million.  Under  the 
procedure  for  reimbursement,  the  first 
payments  from  the  general  fund  will  be 
made  to  the  trust  fund  In  fiscal  year 

1969.  The  estimated  cost  in  the  second 
year  is  $115  million,  which  will  be  in- 
curred by  the  tnist  fund  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  cost  will  be  reimbursed  to  the 
trust  fund  from  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1970.  Thereafter  the  cost  will  decline  by 
about  $10  million  per  year, 

CONCLCBION 

Mr.  President,  as  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  I  and  the  other  Senate  con- 
ferees fulfilled  our  obligation  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities.  We  represented  the  Sen- 
ate on  these  amendments  without  regard 
to  what  our  personal  position  had  been 
with  respect  to  them  during  the  Senate 
consideration.  This  is  the  practice  that  I 
intend  to  follow  at  all  times. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier  In  my  statement. 
10  substantive  amendments  were  made 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  conferees  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  Senate  position 
on  all  but  three  of  these  amendments 
One  of  the  three  on  which  we  did  not 
insist  was  my  own  amendment,  the 
amendment  which  would  have  made  It 
unnecessary  for  taxpayers  to  pay 
amounts  of  less  than  $5  where  withhold- 
ing or  declaration  payments  accounted 
for  most  of  their  tax  liability.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  on  which  we  failed  to 
obtain  House  conferee  approval  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  another  Senate 
conferee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  WiLUAMsI.  Technically, 
this  was  a  Finance  Committee  amend- 
ment but  was  one  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  in  the 
committee  consideration,  agreed  to  by 
the  committee,  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
and  taken  to  conference.  I  am  referring 
to  the  amendment  he  offered  to  require 
reporting  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  farmers  with  respect  to  payments 
made  to  them  which  they  must  take  into 
account  for  tax  purposes. 

Apart  from  these  two  amendments — 
my  own  amendment  and  the  amendment 
of  my  fellow  conferee — we  brought  back 
to  the  Senate  all  but  one  of  the  amend- 
ments placed  on  this  bill  by  this  body.  K 
was  impossible  to  bring  back  both  the 
amendment  retaining  the  local  telephone 
tax  at  3  percent  and  the  Prouty  social 
security  amendment.     The  House  con- 
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ferees  were  completely  unwilling  to  lose 
the  more  than  $1  billion  which  these  two 
amendments  would  have  entailed  in  the 
form  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  We  did, 
however,  bring  back  the  heart  of  the 
Prouty  amendment,  because  we  are  pro- 
viding minimal  social  security  coverage 
to  all  persons  over  age  72  who  do  not  al- 
ready receive  this  minimal  Eimount  in 
the  form  of  some  other  governmental 
pension— be  it  a  military.  Federal  civil 
service,  or  State  or  local  goverrunent 
pension.  Even  persoiw  receiving  old-age 
assistance  can  obtain  such-'a  pension  in 
lieu  of  their  public  assistance  payment 
if  the  peiision  is  larger. 

I  believe  that  we  have  brought  back 
the  maximum  amount  possible  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  conference  with  the  House. 
We  have  done  this  at  the  same  time  that 
we  have  managed  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional revenue  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  period  immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  we  do  not  have 
a  printed  conference  report,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  state  for  the 
Record,  if  he  has  not  already  stated  it, 
the  difference  between  the  original  re- 
quest of  the  administration  and  the 
amount  agreed  to  in  the  report,  apart 
from  the  social  security  amendment, 
which  I  think  I  understand? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  terms  of 
the  administrative  budget,  the  amount 
resulting  from  the  conference  action  is 
almost  the  same  as  the  recommendation 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understood 
from  the  press  yesterday,  when  a  short 
statement  appeared  on  the  news  ticker, 
the  President's  request  originally  in- 
volved slightly  more  than  $6  billion  a 
year,  both  in  increased  taxes  and  ad- 
vance payments,  while  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  about  $5.9  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  $5,930 
million.  The  President's  reconamenda- 
tlon  was.  roughly,  $6  billion,  and  the 
amount  provided  in  the  conference 
report  is  about  $5,930  million.  So  the 
difference  is  about  $70  million. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  conference  committee  decided  to 
continue  the  selective  sacrifice  method 
of  taxation  on  telephone  service  and 
automobiles,  rather  than  to  approach  the 
question  as  a  comprehensive  tax  policy, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
both  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  as  assistant 
majority  leader,  has  any  special  ii  Jorma- 
tion  he  can  give  the  Senate  as  to  future 
tax  laws,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  yes- 
terday, in  a  statement  to  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit,  indicated  a  possibility 
that  new  taxes  would  t)e  necessary. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  of 
no  plan  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  any  increase  in  taxes.  I  am 
not  saying  that  among  Senators  or 
among  Members  of  the  House  someone 


might  not  have  a  plan  for  tax  adjust- 
ment, one  way  or  another;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  pl&n  before  the  Finance 
Committee  for  any  general  increase  in 
taxes. 

So  far  as  the  conference  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  Senator  from  Indlarm  well 
knows,  the  Senate  had  adopted  an 
amendment  that  provided  for  the  repeal 
of  the  fioor  stock  tax  on  automobiles, 
and  we  succeeded  in  p>ersuading  the 
House  to  accept  that  amendment.  As  a 
result  we  made  at  least  that  much  head- 
way in  the  direction  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  like  to  see  us  move. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes ;  but  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiaim,  in  his  capacity  as 
a  member  of  the  leadership  of  this  body, 
have  any  information  from  the  Treasury 
as  to  any  plan  they  are  pursuing  with  re- 
spect to  future  taxation:  whether  any 
plan  will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
whether  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter on  a  later  date?  Is  a  study  in  depth 
to  be  made  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  Treasury  has  presented  no 
plans  either  to  the  committee  or  to  me  to 
increase  any  tax.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Treasury  is  constantly  studying  the  situ- 
ation and,  if  it  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  taxes  it  will  recom- 
mend this  to  us. 

However,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
as  of  this  time  no  reconunendation  is 
before  us  for  a  tax  increase  beyond  what 
is  provided  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  any  information 
to  indicate  any  change  in  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  any 
change  in  aspects  in  this  regard  which 
would  indicate  that  we  could  expect  or 
anticipate  in  the  reasonably  near  future 
a  change  in  the  present  overall  budget 
toward  an  increase  in  general  taxation? 

I  am  not  speaking  about  the  correction 
of  inequities  and  fairness  In  administra- 
tion, which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  always  welcome,  as 
would  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  How- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  do  we  have  any  more  definitive 
figure?  Has  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submitted  any  further  information  wliich 
would  define  the  matter  more  specif- 
ically? Has  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
given  any  indication  that  he  has  a  better 
estimate  as  to  what  we  may  expect 
within  the  next  4  or  5  months,  an  esti- 
mate which  would  be  more  in  line  with 
anticipations  and  more  reasonable? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  we  ad- 
journed last  fall,  we  found,  within  a 
period  of  less  than  6  months,  that  the 
excise  taxes  which  we  hailed  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  as  a  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  burden  on  the  poor  and  the  low- 
income  groups  had  to  be  reinstituted  be- 
cause the  war  had  to  be  borne  and  paid 
for  by  the  poor. 

We  made  a  mistake.  Although  the 
Seriator  from  Minnesota  and  I  were  dis- 
cussing a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
Seimte  acted  with  great  dispatch,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senate  acted  with  the  same 
amount  of  intelligence. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  certainly  privileged  to  have  his  opinion 
on  these  matters.  I  too  would  like  to 
make  improvements  in  the  tax  system 
and  I  should  like  to  see  the  taxes  of 
many  people  reduced  if  we  could  afford 
to  do  so.  However,  we  need  this  money 
to  carry  out  the  commitments  that  have 
t>een  made  and  to  carry  out  the  military 
requirements  of  our  country.  So  far  as 
I  know,  we  have  taken  care  of  these  in 
this  measure. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.      The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  correct.     The 
administration,   to  my   knowledge,   has 
not  suggested  any  increase  in  taxes  as 
far    as    our    committee    is    concerned. 
However,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  administration  is  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  pending  bill  is  only 
a  stopgap  measure  smd  would  provide 
approximately   $6.5   billion  in  one -shot 
revenue.     This  money  will  not  be  from 
additional  taxes,  but  merely  from  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  rate  of  payments.    The 
money  would  be  used  to  reduce  the  pro- 
jected deficit  for  next  year.    The  coun- 
try will  be  operating  next  year,  not  on  a 
deficit   of   $1.8   billion   as  claimed,   but 
on  a  deficit  of  approximately  $10  billion. 
The  only  tangible  evidence  I  see  that  the 
administration   is   trying   to   solve   this 
problem  is  its  effort  to  get  further  au- 
thority to  seU  the  assets  of  this  country 
and  use  the  proceeds  to  pay  for  the  cur- 
rent operating  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment today.    It  is  a  shortsighted  policy. 
It  is  a  policy  which  will  come  back  and 
haunt    the    administration    later.      The 
administration  is  deliberately  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  boom-and-bust  period. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  would  provide  the  funds 
with  which  to  see  us  through  our  plans 
for  next  year.    If  we  need  more  revenue 
later,  something  can  be  done  then. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  This  bill  will  see  the 
administration  through  the  1966  elec- 
tion, and  after  that,  watch  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  need 
more  revenue  thereafter,  we  will  take  all 
of  these  matters  into  account. 

I  think  that  this  measure  would  see 
us  through  our  deficit  that  would  other- 
wise exist  in  fiscal  1967,  and  keep  it 
within  reasonable  bounds.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  without  this  measure,  the  defi- 
cit would  be  very  high. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  favor  of  holding  down  the  deficit.  Is 
it  true  that  this  measure  would  raise  ap- 
proximately? $1-2  billion  in  additional, 
new  revenue? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  bill 
would  raise  this  much  from  new  excise 
tax  revenue  In  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  the  only  new 
revenue  that  would  be  raised  by  this 
measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  meas- 
ure would  bring  in  several  billions  of 
dollars  more,  however,  from  adjustments 
in  collection  procedures,  including  an 
additional  $3.2  billion  by  speeding  up 
the  collection  of  corporate  income  taxes. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Those  taxes  would  be 
collected  anyway  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
new  Uxation.  It  a  merely  a  matter  of 
ooUection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  Is  a  one- 
time gain 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  Informed  and  knows  what  a  one- 
time gain  is.  We  collect  It  one  extra 
time  and  never  have  to  pay  it  back. 
That  makes  the  deficit  that  much  less 
for  that  year. 

We  anticipate  that  we  shall  continue 
to  have  a  growing  economy,  as  we  pres- 
ently do  This  means  we  should  have 
approximately  $6  billion  In  additional 
revenue  In  the  following  year.  More- 
over, many  economists  think  that  is  a 
very  conservative  estimate  and  that  we 
•aUI  have  as  much  as  $7  billion  or  $8 
billion  In  additional  revenue  in  each 
year  with  our  present  growth.  If  that 
Is  the  case,  and  we  do  not  substantially 
lncrea.se  o  ir  expenditures,  we  would 
ria.e  a  ba-anced  budget  In  the  years 
ahead  without  having  to  levy  any  addi- 
uonal  taxes. 

Mr  HARTKE.  At  this  point  no  one 
in  a  responsible  position  has  Indicated 
ihai  we  will  have  a  1-year  war.  This 
war  efTort  in  all  likelihood  will  continue 
for  a  longer  period  than  will  the  accel- 
eration of  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  eventually  be  able  to  bring  this 
*  ar  to  an  end  and  in  the  near  future  to 
iipl  the  war  sufflcienUy  under  control  so 
that  It  will  not  cost  any  more  than  it 
presently  does. 

Mr  HARTKE  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  ask  for  a  roUcall.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  for  at  least  fol- 
lowing  his  own  admonition  to  this  body. 
Following  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  believe  the  measure  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  1.  the  measure  went  to 
conference  on  March  10.  It  is  now 
March  15.  and  the  bill  is  ready  to  go  to 
the  White  House  this  afternoon.  That 
IS  a  totally  elapsed  time  of  from  the  1st 
of  March  to  the  15th  of  March. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  the  fact  that,  while  the  Sen- 
ator was  not  in  charge  of  that  measure. 
he  Indicated  that  there  was  some  at- 
tempt to  stall  or  filibuster  the  measure. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  state  who  the 
filibusters  were.  The  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  1.  and  no 
co:,f<»rence  was  held  until  March  10.  In 
fact,  the  conferees  were  not  appointed 
iintii  Maxch  9.  It  has  taken  until  today, 
March  15.  for  that  very  important  meas- 
ure— which  evei-yone  Indicated  at  that 
time  was  so  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide ammunition  and  help  to  the  boys  In 
Vietnam— to  be  ready  to  go  to  the  White 
House  for  signatuie  by  the  President. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  was  not 
one  of  the  conferees  on  that  measure.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  them. 
I  presume  that  every  conferee  does  his 
best  as  the  merciful  Lord  gives  him  the 
•alent  to  see  the  right  and  to  do  It. 

In  my  judgment,  while  we  spent  3 
i^eks  on  that  measure,  it  could  have 
been  disposed  of  in  1  week.  If  we  had 
done  so,  it  would  have  probably  short- 
ened the  session  by  that  much. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial ai;H)earing  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  March  8  comments  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  uncertain  tax  policy 
involved  In  our  Vietnam  expense  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  quotes  from  comments 
In  the  same  paper  made  by  the  financial 
columnist  Eliot  Janeway.  who  points  out 
that  the  tax  bill,  whose  final  passage  we 
are  voting  upon  today,  by  its  concentra- 
tion on  a  "one-shot"  method  of  tax  col- 
lection does  little  to  dipsel  forthrightly 
the  existing  uncertainty  about  future  tax 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  may  appear  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRO. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  tlie  Chicago  (ni.)  Tribune. 

Mar.  8.  1966] 

The  Stock  Majuut  as  Soundinoboaiio 

Eliot    Janeway.    writing   on    our    financial 

F>age.  discusses  the  financing  of  the  war  In 

Vietnam  and  ICs  effect  on  the  stock  market. 

He   says  that   we  are   mobilizing   to  fight   a 

destructive  war.  but  that  the  administration 

is   acting   as   if   it   could    be   fought   on    the 

cheap. 

President  Johnson's  tax  proposals.  Mr. 
Janeway  feels,  are  altogether  Inadequate  if 
the  atUnlnlstration  continues  to  Insist  on 
huge  expenditures  at  the  same  time  for 
domestic  "welfare."  Once  the  troops  are 
committed,  the  backup  decision  to  levy  taxes 
to  support  the  Iroojw  becomes  a  necessary 
followthrough. 

But  the  administration's  fiscal  stance 
clings  to  the  fairy  tale  that  the  luxuries  of 
domestic  spending,  as  well  as  Vietnam,  can 
be  peid  for  with  one-shot  tax  gimmlclcs  Im- 
provlshed  to  meet  the  bills  that  are  now  pil- 
ing up.  The  tl.2  bUUon  to  be  raised  by  rein- 
stating auto  and  telephone  excise  taxes  are. 
Mr.  Janeway  says,  the  equivalent  of  a  tip  to 
the  waiter,  while  the  scheme  to  accelerate 
collections  from  individuals  and  corporations 
le.ive^  everybody  up  In  the  air. 

"Pear  of  shaking  up  business  and  consumer 
confidence."  says  Mr.  Janeway.  "Is  no  excuse 
for  the  faUure  to  close  the  credlbUlty  gap' 
on  the  tax  front.  The  deterioration  in  the 
stock  market  leaves  no  doubt  that  business 
likes  uncertainty  even  less  than  It  Ukes  taxes. 
The  combination  of  a  'quickie'  tax  plan  for  a 
long  war.  of  cosu  inflating,  and  of  liquidity 
deflating  la  giving  the  stock  market  and  the 
taxpayers  plenty  to  be  uncertain  at>out." 

To  this  we  would  add  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is 
quite  aware  that  national  congressional  elec- 
Uons  lie  ahead  this  fall,  and  he  knows  that  a 
sharp  rise  in  taxes  at  this  time  would  not 
commend  his  administration  to  the  voters. 
The  bad  news,  however,  is  only  deferred  if  he 
persists  In  demanding  butter  along  with 
guns,  without  the  means  to  pay  the  price. 
The  tax  boost  will  come,  but  meanwhile  the 
stock  market  shows  Its  trepidation  as  prices 
recede  ever  further  from  the  breakthrough 
envisioned  not  so  long  ago  in  the  magic  1,000 
point  level  of  the  Dow-Jones  Index. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  imder  the  conference  report  there 
would  be  actually  $1.3  billion  in  new 
taxes  as  a  result  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  would 
be  excise  tax  revenue  In  the  fiscal  year 
1967  of  $1.2  billion. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  would  Involve 
chiefly  the  automobile  and  the  telephone 
tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  The  speeding  up  of  the  cor- 
porate {jayments  would  be  a  one-time 
gain  In  revenue  to  the  Government.  It 
win  also  be  a  one-time  additional  cost  to 
the  corporations  paying  the  taxes.  I  do 
not  want  to  mislead  anyone  concerning 
that.  When  we  tell  somebody  that  he 
must  pay  his  taxes  6  months  earlier,  and 
he  has  to  continue  paying  similar  taxes 
6  months  earlier  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  had  to,  a  large  amount  of  addi- 
tional revenue  may  be  collected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  lot  of  revenue  would 
be  collected.  This  has  been  rejjeatedly 
referred  to  as  a  "one-shot  deal."  What 
we  have  actually  done  is  to  accelerate 
the  collection  of  taxes  this  year  at  the 
corporate  and  individual  level.  But  the 
amount  of  payments  that  are  accelerated 
and  paid  into  the  Federal  Government, 
by  the  same  token,  would  not  be  paid 
next  year,  because  it  is  only  a  "one-shot 
deal."  The  Oovemment  would  not  be  col- 
lecting any  additional  revenue  from  peo- 
ple by  this  bill,  other  than  on  the  two 
items  that  the  Senator  has  mentioned 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  true 
that  we  would  only  collect  any  given  tax 
liability  once.  However,  if  the  Govern- 
ment obtains  an  additional  amount  of 
revenue  in  just  one  year  but  collects  no 
less  in  subsequent  years  than  it  would 
otherwise  do  it  would  still  be  ahead  by 
that  much  revenue.  That  is  what  has 
happened  as  a  result  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964.  which  began  this  speedup  In  col- 
lections which  this  bill  still  further 
sp>eeds  up.  The  corporations  will  know 
that  they  are  out  more  in  taxes  over  this 
period. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  the  Government 
would  not  be  ahead,  because  what  they 
collect  this  year  would  have  been  col- 
lected next  year,  when  income  tax  time 
comes  around. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  in  the 
following  year,  the  Government  wiU  col- 
lect just  as  much  money  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  done  in  the  absence  of 
these  two  acts.  In  other  words,  when  we 
speed  up  tax  collections  in  one  year,  the 
following  year  we  do  not  give  It  back,  we 
simply  in  that  year  collect  amounts 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  col- 
lected in  later  years,  and  so  on.  In  this 
manner  we  eventually  gain  1  year's 
revenue. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  we  have  not 
raised  the  rate,  and  so,  even  though  the 
people  pay  it  next  year  at  the  same  rate, 
all  we  have  done  is  accelerate  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  bill  will 
cause  us  to  collect  $3,200  million  more 
from  corporations  in  the  fiscal  year  1967 
than  we  would  have  collected  otherwise. 
In  fiscal  1968.  we  will  still  collect  a  full 
year's  taxes  from  corporations,  even 
though  we  may  receive  considerable  ad- 
ditional revenue  if  the  corporations  Are 
making  more  profits. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     If  they  do. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    If  they  are 
they  will  pay  more  taxes  for  that  rea- 
son.   We  hope  they  will.    But  they  do  not 
get  that  $3,200  milUon  back  In  the  fol- 


lowing year;  they  simply  pay  a  fuU  year's 
taxes  in  that  year. 
I  Mr.  ALLOTT,     I  understand  that.    I 

I  think  this  la  simply  government  by  gim- 

I  mickry.     It  Is  an  attempt  to  bring  in 

I  more  cash  so  that  the  deficit  does  not 

I  look  so  large,  and  I  thirxk  It  should  be 

I  made  clear  that  that  Is  what  It  is.    It 

i  is  nothing  else.     It  does  not  raise  new 

taxes;  It  Just  staves  off  the  day  a  little 
bit.  until  we  do  it  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
putting  the  corporations  more  on  a  more 
current  basis  for  paying  the  taxes  as 
they  accrue.  It  Is  something  that  should 
be  done  In  any  event.  However,  It  Is 
something  we  would  not  want  to  do  on 
occasions  where  we  did  not  have  full 
employment,  and  when  people  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  Invest  In  plant 
and  equipment.  On  such  occasions,  we 
would  want  them  to  be  Investing  their 
money  and  expanding  plant  and  equip- 
ment, providing  new  employment,  and 
distributing  the  money  in  dividends  to 
their  stockholders,  as  a  result  In  such 
cases  we  would  want  people  to  be  able 
to  spend  more  money  and  generate  more 
investments  and  consumer  spending. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  regard  to 
the  money  we  pick  up  by  the  graduated 
withholding  rates  on  individuals.  On  a 
short-term  basis,  It  makes  the  Govern- 
ment a  substantial  amount  of  money. 
However,  we  would  not  wish  to  do  that 
if  we  were  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
stimulate  spending,  either  consumer 
spending  or  spending  for  capital  invest- 
ments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  argument,  but  It  does  not  make 
the  Goverrunent  any  money;  It  merely 
precoUects  that  mopey,  and  that  Is  all 
it  does. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say 
yes;  It  "precoUects"  of  the  Senator  wishes 
to  call  It  precollectlng,  although  as  a 
practical  matter,  we  are  not  making  any- 
body pay  taxes  ahead  of  the  time  when 
the  liability  accrues,  however,  by  this 
action  of  making  the  tax  all  payable 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 
the  taxpayer  Is  not  able  to  keep  the 
money  and  use  It  as  long  as  he  formerly 
could.  By  making  him  pay  It  sooner, 
we  gain  revenue  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  before 
addressing  myself  to  the  conference  re- 
port, I  should  like  to  try  to  dispel  some 
of  the  confusion  and  misconceptions 
which  have  arisen  since  the  adoption  of 
my  social  security  amendment  by  the 
Senate  last  Tuesday. 

A  rather  critical  editorial  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  March  10.  and 
I  wish  to  quote  excerpts  from  a  letter 
which  I  subsequently  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  that  great  paper : 

I  take  great  issue  with  tha  allegation  that 
my  propoeal  Is  a  perversion  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Medical  care  under  social 
security  brings  those  who  never  contributed 
a  penny  toward  hospitalisation  under  a  pro- 
gram of  benefits  at  age  65.  The  transitional 
amendments  of  1066  bring  under  social  se- 
curity those  who  contributed  only  a  very 
small  percentage  toward  the  benefits  they  ul- 
timately receive.     My  propoMi  Is  not  a  per- 


version but  an  extension  of  these  existing 
principles  and  programs. 

Nor  does  my  propoeal  merit  the  label 
"share-the-wealth  scheme"  you  Imposed,  as 
under  existing  social  security  laws  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  my  proposal  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  earned  Income  limitations  imposed 
on  present  beneficiaries.  Of  the  1.5  million 
beneficiaries  of  my  proposal.  1.1  million  are 
already  under  some  form  of  welfare  program. 

My  propoeal  attacks  poverty  in  a  class  of 
people  statistically  Identified  as.  man  for 
man.  woman  for  woman,  the  poorest  in  the 
United  States. 

Their  retirement  Income.  If  any.  Is  often 
based  on  wages  and  salaries  of  the  1930's 
and  1940's.  Many  retired  teachers,  for  ex- 
ample, receive  as  little  as  $25  a  month  and 
have  never  been  permitted  to  contribute  to 
or  participate  In  the  social  security  system. 

Your  editorial  was  critical  of  funding  my 
plan  from  general  revenues.  Research  dis- 
closes that  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
as  amended  In  1943  provided  funding  for 
certain  programs  out  of  general  revenues  of 
the  Treasury.  The  same  principle  Is  used 
under  the  Medicare  Act  to  pay  for  health 
Insurance  for  those  age  65  who  have  made  no 
contributions  to  the  trust  fund. 

Again  my  proposal  utilizes  an  existing 
principle.  Finally,  the  class  of  people  sought 
to  be  protected  by  my  proposal  will  diminish 
In  number  as  social  sectirlty  coverage  ap- 
proaches universality.  It  Is  designed,  there- 
fore, to  offer  a  minimum  program  of  retire- 
ment benefits  ($44  a  month)  to  those  age 
70  and  above  who  would  not  be  eligible  for 
social  security,  who  have  been  denied  the 
opportunity  since  1935  to  participate  In  the 
social  security  system. 

I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out.  also, 
that  under  existing  social  security  law. 
an  Individual  may  have  an  unearned  In- 
come of  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
plus  a  very  lavish  private  pension,  and 
still  draw  maximum  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  people  that  I  am  trying  to 
protect  are  not  in  that  class. 

Under  existing  law.  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  draw  social  security  payments. 
If  they  come  under  the  program,  and 
also  draw  their  congressional  pensions. 
Any  Member  of  Congress  who  Is  65  Is 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  medicare 
program,  regardless  of  whether  he  has 
ever  been  under  social  security  or  not. 

On  the  basis  of  his  study  of  the  world's 
great  civilizations,  the  Historian  Toynbee 
concluded  that  a  society's  quality  and 
durability  could  best  be  judged  by  the 
respect  and  care  given  Its  elderly  citizens. 

By  that  standard  we  have  not  meas- 
ured up  too  well.  You  know  It.  I  know  It, 
andjhe  Senate  knew  It  when  It  adopted 
my  amendment  to  provide  $44  a  month 
to  anyone  age  70  or  over  who  never  qual- 
ified for  social  security.  This  amend- 
ment, which  withstood  a  challenge  of 
three  votes,  would  have  aided  1.5  million 
older  Americar^, 

Who  are  these  million  and  a  half 
elderly  people?  Do  they  really  need  the 
money  the  Senate  voted  for  them?  Here 
Is  my  answer.  One  million  one  hundred 
thousand  of  these  retired  folks  must  now 
lean  on  public  assistance  in  their  effort 
to  cling  to  survival.  Looking  at  the 
money  income  received  by  older  persons 
not  covered  by  social  security,  we 
notice  a  shocking  thing.  Only  about  12 
percent  of  this  income  comes  from  re- 
tirement benefits  of  any  kind.    In  f«ct» 


less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
money  expended  by  older  folks  not 
protected  by  social  security  comes  from 
private  pensions.  Only  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  money  spent  by  nonbenefi- 
clarles  comes  from  contributions  by 
relatives. 

Nonbeneficiary  couples — by  that  I 
mean  couples  not  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  Act — who  have  reached  retire- 
ment age.  receive  more  than  two-thirds 
of  their  Income  from  employment,  only 
12  percent  from  retirement  benefits  for 
railroad  and  Goverrunent  employees,  and 
less  than  1  percent  from  private 
pensions. 

In  a  word.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
these  people  are  forced  to  work  when 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  wo-k.  They 
have  virtually  nothing  In  the  way  of 
pension  Income,  and  even  retired  Fed- 
eral employees,  who  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  many  other  age  70  or  older, 
have  far  from  an  adequate  Income. 

Of  the  more  than  200.000  surviving 
widows  and  children  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees, 79  percent  receive  less  than  $100 
a  month.  Ninety-three  percent  receive 
less  than  $150  a  month.  And  99  percent 
of  all  surviving  widows  and  children  re- 
ceive less  than  the  so-called  poverty  level 
of  $3,000  a  year. 

These  are  the  facts,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  you:  Was  the  Senate  justified  in 
voting  a  modest  pension  of  $44  to  each 
person  and  $66  to  each  couple  age  70  or 
over? 

I  say  that  it  was  not  only  justified.  I 
blush  at  the  thought  that  we  offered  so 
little  to  so  many  who  need  so  much. 

To  those  who  stood  side  by  side  fight- 
ing to  provide  pensions  to  one  «md  a 
half  million  Americans.  I  say  do  not  lose 
heart. 

It  Is  true  that  the  number  of  benefici- 
aries has  been  reduced  by  the  conference 
committee  from  1.5  million  to  300,000. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee reduced  the  benefit  level  from  $44 
to  $35. 

It  Is  true  that  the  age  at  which  the 
social  security  benefit  Is  first  available 
has  been  raised  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee from  70  to  72. 

It  Is  true  that  the  conference  language 
will  require  all  Government  pension 
recipients.  Federal.  State,  or  local,  to 
offset  against  the  new  benefit  any  in- 
come they  may  receive  from  public  pen- 
sions, while  their  neighbors  with  pri- 
vate pensions  may  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit. 

And  lastly.  It  Is  true  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  language  would  deny 
social  security  benefits  to  those  who  fall 
to  attain  the  age  of  72  before  1968  un- 
less they  have  three  quarters  of  coverage 
for  each  calendar  year  elapsing  after 
year  1966  and  before  the  year  at  which 
they  attain  the  age  of  72. 

These  people,  who  worked  perhaps  as 
long  as  50  years.  wUl  be  forced  to  go  out 
and  get  a  Job.  whether  physically  able 
or  not.  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  meager 
benefits. 

I  shall  not  contend  that  this  require- 
ment is  absurd,  unreasonable,  or  down- 
right callous.    Let  the  language  speak 
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for  itself  and  deduce  from  it  what  we 
may 

Mr.  President,  nothing  I  have  said  here 
can  take  away  from  the  fact  that  even 
in  Its  substantially  altered  form  my 
amendment  represent*  a  victory. 

It  Is  a  victory  for  the  principle  that 
this  Nation  owes  an  obligation  to  the 
forgotten  people  age  70  and  over  who 
never  had  a  chance  to  obtain  social  secu- 
rity coverage  during  their  working  years. 

It  Is  a  victory  for  the  principle  that 
general  revenues  must  be  used  to  In- 
crease the  Incomes  of  elderly  Americans. 

It  Is  a  victory  for  the  300.000  older 
citizens  who  will  receive  an  increase  In 
income.  In  many  cases  as  much  as  $35  a 
month. 

Finally,  It  is  a  victory  for  the  brave 
souls  who  fought  in  conference  to  uphold 
the  action  of  the  Senate  and  who.  de- 
spite heavy  and  severe  pressures  from 
the  administration  to  kill  my  amend- 
ment, managed  to  come  out  with  at  least 
something  of  substance. 

I  think  the  conferees  for  waging  this 
fight  under  the  most  dlflBcult  conditions 
Imaginable  and  for  standing  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate.  I  mJght  well  in- 
clude the  conferees  In  the  other  body. 
because  they  were  imder  great  pressure 
as  well. 

Some  well-heeled  editorial  writers, 
who  undoubtedly  will  retire  with  plush 
private  pensions  plus  social  security,  have 
branded  the  Prouty  amendment  a  "share 
the  wealth"  scheme — and  I  commented 
on  this  earlier.  To  those  comfortably 
situated  writers.  I  can  only  say:  If  to  put 
J1.45  per  day  In  the  homes  of  over  a 
million  older  Americans  who  have  known 
little  but  hardship  and  fear  for  at  least 
70  years  of  their  life  is  to  share  the 
wealth,  then  I  plead  guilty.  And  fur- 
ther than  that,  I  Intend  to  continue  to 
fight  to  improve  the  Incomes  of  these 
people.  In  Congress  and  on  the  public 
platforms  of  this  country,  until  that  one 
day  when  justice  has  been  done  and 
every  retired  American  obtains  enough 
income  to  purchase  the  bare  necessities 
of  Ufe 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  must  begin  with  one  step. 
We  have  taken  that  one  step  and  we  are 
going  to  make  the  entire  journey 

And  it  will  be  made  with  or  without 
the  help  of  the  occupant  of  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue 

It  wUl  be  made  with  or  without  the 
help  of  powerful  newspaper  publishers. 

The  Journey  will  be  made  because  the 
American  conscience  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate witnessing  thousands  of  elderly 
folks  feebly  marchmg  in  the  ranks  of 
destitution 

Mr  President.  I  thank  the  Senate 
sponsors  of  my  amendment.  I  thank 
those  who  voted  for  the  amendment.  I 
thank  those  who  fought  In  conference 
to  retain  it. 

I  thank  Ernest  Oiddlngs.  legislative 
director  of  the  American  AsaoclaUon  of 
Retired  Persons,  for  his  unflagging  and 
constant  Interest. 

I  thank  moat  of  all  the  older  Ameri- 
cans who  make  up  the  lost  battalion  In 
our  war  on  poverty,  Ood  bless  them  for 
their  courage,  their  patience,  their  help 


in  past  endeavors,  and  for  the  aid  which 
I  know  they  will  give  in  the  struggle 
which  lies  ahead. 

We  have  not  seen  the  last  of  this  issue, 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  before  the  Senate  so 
that  all  may  know  where  we  stand  on 
one  of  the  greatest  social  problems  of 
our  time. 

To  those  who  are  downhearted  or  dis- 
appointed about  the  narrow  scope  of  our 
victory.  I  would  offer  these  words  from 
the  Psalms : 

The  needy  shall  not  always  be  forgotten: 
the  expectations  of  the  poor  shall  not  perish 
forever. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  thousands 
of  letters  which  I  have  received  since 
the  Senate  adopted  my  amendment. 
These  letters  from  older  people  are  writ- 
ten from  the  heart  and  they  are  written 
from  heartbreak.  They  tell  a  story  no 
Senator  could  equal.  I  commend  them 
to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  conscience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  sponsorship 
of  legislation  to  Include  certain  older  people 
in  social  security.  Many  of  these  people,  like 
my  mother,  have  no  way  to  qualify  under  the 
present  system,  and  as  she  (now  89)  will  be 
greatly  relieved  by  even  a  small  monthly  as- 
sistance. These  grants  will  not  continue 
long  but  will  be  of  great  help  In  the  mean- 
time. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  human  com- 
passion. 

My  mother  will  be  85  years  old  In  July. 
She  resides  In  North  Dakota,  and  was  wid- 
owed 20  years  ago.  She  owned  a  farm  until 
early  1960  when  she  could  no  longer  take 
care  of  it  even  as  far  as  the  business  end. 
She  thought  at  the  time  that  the  proceeds 
from  it  would  carry  her  for  the  remainder  of 
her  Ufe.  but  with  inflation  and  her  expenses 
for  living  and  maintaining  her  small  home  in 
a  small  town,  her  savings  has  dwindled  to 
nothing.  She  gets  no  State  aid  and  the  only 
help  she  gets  is  from  her  children.  She 
raised  eight  children,  and  I  might  add  that 
they  all  are  working  and  paying  into  social 
security,  men  and  women.  Her  one  wish  In 
life  was  to  be  able  to  support  herself,  and  a 
check,  regardless  how  small,  would  add  dig- 
nity to  her  life  and  many  others  who  are  not 
now  covered. 


Here  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  what  happened 
to  jiist  one  famUy  and  such  benefits  as 
veterans'  benefits,  social  security  benefits, 
medicare  benefits  etc. 

I  have  been  denied  all  veterans'  service, 
connected,  or  nonservlce  disability;  we 
have  been  denied  dependency  allowance  on 
a  son  killed  In  action  In  World  War  II. 

Three  of  us  in  this  one  family  have  paid 
Into  social  security  and  have  been  denied  all 
benefits.  tIb — 

I  paid  in  for  all  of  1937  and  until  August  1, 
1938.  but  somehow  my  record  for  1938  has 
been  lost,  so  I  am  denied  any  social  security 
benefits  and  that  denies  me  part  of  hospital 
or  medicare. 

My  wife  and  I  have  what  Is  termed  the 
uniform  plan,  of  the  Federal  Healths  Bene- 
fits Act:  we  have  basic  family  and  as  under 
a  new  law,  when  medicare  goes  into  force 
July  1,  1966.  it  wUl  b«  illegal  to  collect  dupU. 
eating  coverages  and  all  that  will  be  left  of 
part  a,  or  supplementary  medical  of  medi- 


care, after  the  parU  that  conflict  with  basic 
family  of  the  uniform  plan,  will  not  be  worth 
the  96  per  month  it  would  cost  my  wife  and 
I.  so  while  persons  who  never  worked  under 
social  security  are  given  both  parts  of  medi- 
care and  thousands  who  paid  Into  social  se- 
curity are  denied  It  and  medicare. 

So.  I  am  denied  all  social  security,  VA 
benefits,  medicare  and  as  I  draw  my  dis- 
ability pay  from  the  Bureau  of  Employees 
Compensation,  I  am  denied  all  pay  raises 
granted  other  civil  service  employees. 

On  behalf  of  my  79-year-old  mother  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  social  security 
provision  you  offered,  and  which  we  hope 
will  receive  final  congressional  approval. 

This  Is  a  first  for  xne.  I  have  never  written 
a  letter  of  this  type.  This  measure  you  have 
Introduced  will  bring  a  semblance  of  Inde- 
pendence to  thousands  of  dependent  "old- 
sters" like  my  mother,  and  I  had  to  let  you 
know  how  grateful  these  wonderful  people 
will  be. 

My  mother  Is  wholly  dependent  on  myself 
for  the  necessities  of  life.  I  am  her  only 
living  child  and  the  fact  that  I  have  had  to 
support  her — along  with  my  two  fatherless 
children — has  been  a  bitter  pill  for  her  to 
swallow.  My  father  died  13  years  ago.  was 
self-employed  and  therefore  never  partici- 
pated in  the  social  security  fund.  All  of 
their  savings  were  used  up  during  his  5-year 
illness.  When  he  died  I  naturally  assumed 
the  complete  responsibility  of  caring  for  my 
mother. 

If  your  measure  Is  approved  my  mother 
will  hold  her  head  high  once  again,  because 
she  will  have  a  dollar  in  her  pocket  that  has 
not  come  from — as  she  puts  it — "the  sweat 
of  my  daughter's  brow."  $35  a  month  may 
not  seem  like  much,  but  to  her  It  Is  almost 
like  being  the  recipient  of  a  million  dollars 

I  am  86  young  and  receive  •56  a  month 
end  give  $3  back  for  medicare.  I  was  a  small 
farmer  and  wasn't  in  on  social  security  ex- 
cept 1  year  in  shipyard  and  what  little  I 
had  saved  up  Is  nearly  gone. 

My  experience  as  head  of  the  trust  depart- 
ment of  this  bank  and  previously  In  the  same 
capacity  in  a  bank  in  Florida,  indicates  a 
drastic  need  to  supplement  the  Income  of 
Individuals  not  presently  covered  by  social 
security.  So  many  of  these  individuals,  now 
in  advanced  years,  retired  before  being  cov- 
ered by  social  security  and  many  widows, 
whose  husbands  died  prior  to  their  coverage, 
are  actually  living  a  substandard  existence, 
and  even  a  meager  944  a  month  will  mean 
a  great  deal  to  them.  These  aged  Individuals 
who  are  now  destitute  or  who  Invested  their 
life  savings  in  VS.  Treasury  bonds  or  in- 
surance annuities  many  years  ago,  have  seen 
inflation  gradually  reduce  their  ability  to  live 
a  decent  life  in  their  last  years. 

Ood  bless  and  keep  you  in  the  best  of 
health 

I  am  so  glad  someone  remembers  the  un- 
paid employees  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  am 
a  widow  of  a  Chicago  policeman  who  ha* 
suffered  extreme  hardships  due  to  unpaid 
salary  of  my  husband. 

My  children  were  deprived  of  college  edu- 
cation. My  oldest  son  deprived  of  a  high 
school  diploma  because  his  tuition  wasn't 
paid  due  to  the  death  of  my  girl  who  was 
a  victim  of  a  doctor's  blunder  In  administer- 
ing a  shot  and  who  was  later  removed  from 
a  lot  In  the  cemetery  because  we  couldn't  pay 
•60  per  month  on  it.  I  owed  •1.600  on  my 
home,  today  I  owe  $3,600:  I  draw  $61.63  pen- 
sion from  city  of  Chicago  police  division 
Our  salary  at  that  time  was  $99.31  every  3 
weeks  take  home  pay.    I  had  7  children. 

I  am  a  former  railroad  man  and  we  men 
were  forced  to  have  the  railroad  retirement 
instead  of  social  Security. 
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I  bad  to  retire  doe  to  Ulnan  and  have 
been  unabU  to  work  for  33  years.  I  am 
drawing  only  $139  per  month. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  small 
group  who  are  In  need  of  some  legislation 
for  their  benefit.  They  are  the  widows  of 
toUlly  and  permanently  disabled  veterans 
of  World  War  I  with  service-connected  dis- 
abiuty.  There  U  no  social  security  and  no 
income  other  than  the  $64  per  month  given 
to  all  widows  of  veterans. 

I  read  of  the  Wll  you  were  trying  to  get 
through  to  help  older  people  not  covered  by 
social  security  and  I  truly  hope  you  can  get 
it  passed.  I  am  a  Spanish  War  widow  try- 
ing to  get  along  on  a  pension  of  »65  a  month. 
Im  80  years  old  and  not  well,  so  I'm  having 
a  pretty  hard  time.  My  husband  was  In  bad 
health  for  many  years  before  he  passed 
sway  last  July,  was  never  able  to  work  under 
social  security,  therefore  I  don't  get  anything 
except  the  $66  pienslon.  not  even  any  welfare 
help 

I  am  a  veteran's  wife  of  World  War  I.  I 
get  a  widows  pension  ^64  a  month  from  the 
Government.  No  other  income.  I  pay  $30 
rent  $5  electric,  $8  for  gas.  Now  what  I 
would  like  to  know  why  us  widows  cant  get 
no  more.  The  relief  was  raised.  The  social 
security  was  raised  but  not  us  widows.  Next 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  I  made  4 
quarters  on  social  security. 

you  see  my  mother  wUl  be  77  years  of 
age  this  March  11.  and  I  was  wondering  If 
she  came  under  the  law.  My  father  died 
March  of  1936  and  left  mom  a  widow,  my 
sister  and  I  were  Just  11  and  8  at  the  time. 
We  bad  to  go  on  relief  as  mom  could  not 
work  due  to  us  children  being  too  young  and 
also  her  hearing  was  very  bad  from  a  child. 
So  she  brought  us  up  to  b«  good  children 
and  kept  a  good  home  for  us  and  made  every 
penny  count.  When  I  became  18  I  went  to 
work  for  a  short  ttme.  and  then  into  the 
service  In  March  1943.  I  was  sent  overseas 
and  wounded,  this  only  gave  mom  more  to 
worry  about.  Then  when  I  got  out  In  1946 
I  went  to  work  and  have  been  working  ever 
since.  You  see  I  wanted  to  make  It  much 
easier  for  mom.  Then  In  1950  I  got  married. 
We  now  have  2  children,  and  also  mom  lives 
with  us.  I  try  to  give  mom  some  spending 
money  but  It  Is  hard  today  to  bring  up  a 
family  and  keep  everyone  happy. 

I  have  mom  registered  under  medicare 
with  extended  coverage  I  am  hoping  yo\iT 
bill  that  was  passed  In  the  Senate  will  cover 
her.  because  our  parents  are  only  here  on 
earth  a  shcMt  time,  and  they  went  through  a 
lot  to  help  us  all  through  life  and  we  owe 
them  Just  a  little  something  extra  In  life.  It 
was  not  their  fault  that  they  could  not  com- 
pletely work  under  social  security.  If  this 
Is  something  she  comes  under  this  would 
tend  to  make  her  feel  a  little  Independent. 
Ood  bless  you  and  speed  you  In  your  work 
and  thanks  and  thanks  again  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  thinking  of  those  few 
Americans  left  that  could  benefit.  If  only 
for  a  short  time,  on  some  type  of  payment. 

I  am  a  widow  of  66.  I  am  still  under  a 
doctor's  care  after  suffering  a  coronary  heart 
stuck  and  arthritis. 

I  pay  Crouse -Irving  Hospital  $10  each 
month,  doctor  bills  here,  board  and  room, 
all   out  of  $77.80. 

I  could  not  live  in  my  trailer  we  have  been 
fixing  up  because  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  oil 
for  furnace,  and  gas  for  cook  stove,  along 
with  my  other  bUls.  Now  I  wonder  If  I  am 
supposed  to  go  begging  to  the  Welfare  De- 
partment for  aome  aaststancaf 


My  mother.  Mrs.  Orace  E.  Dooahue,  114 
North  Falrvlew,  North  Prairie.  Wis.,  an 
87-year-old  widow  has  never  been  eligible  for 
social  security,  because  my  father  was  a 
country  storekeeper  In  North  Prairie  (not 
Sun  Prairie) ,  a  town  of  292.  In  the  1980'b  and 
early  1940's.  One  clerk  was  esnployed.  and 
my  parents,  when  social  security  became  a 
law.  not  only  paid  what  they  were  required  to 
but  also  paid  the  clerk's  share  of  the  social 
security  payment.  You  see.  there  was  not 
much  profit  In  an  Independent  (nonchaln) 
general  store's  business:  consequently,  my 
parents  could  not  aflord  to  pay  a  large  sal- 
ary— and  so  to  keep  the  clerk  from  leaving, 
paid  her  total  social  security.  My  father  died 
suddenly  of  a  coronary  at  the  age  of  68  in 
1943,  and  my  mother  carried  on  alone  (vrlth 
the  help  of  the  clerk)  until  It  became  too 
much  of  a  burden  and  strain  on  her,  and 
she  sold  the  store  In  1944. 

And  so  my  mother  has  never  been  eligible 
for  social  security  all  these  years — because 
she  was  unfortunate  enough  not  to  have 
come  under  the  social  security  law  when  it 
was  passed  originally.  She  does  not  have  a 
pension  or  any  retirement  benefits. 

My  brother's  mother-in-law.  la  78  years  old. 
Her  husband,  a  pattern  maker  in  a  toolshop. 
was  paralyzed  by  a  stroke  In  1929 — died  In 
1939.  The  children  all  helped  support  their 
mother  when  they  were  at  home.  The  46- 
year-old  home  was  later  remodeled  to  pro- 
vide an  income — Mrs.  K  living  alone  down 
stairs  now — the  upstairs  rented.  Mrs.  K  can- 
not obtain  social  security  because  her  hua- 
band  was  not  covered. 

These  two  widows  deserve  social  security 
If  any  one  does.  They  struggled  to  rear  their 
famUles.  Certainly  all  of  the  children  help 
as  much  as  possible  to  see  that  they  are  not 
in  want.  But  Is  It  fair  to  exclude  them  from 
badly  needed  social  security  checks? 

1  am  a  retired  New  York  City  teacher  who 
has  been  penalized.  I  retired  6  months  be- 
fore the  present  law  was  passed.  My  health 
failed,  and  the  health  department  of  the 
board  of  education  would  not  permit  me 
to  return  to  become  eligible  for  the  benefits. 

Dear  Senator  Protttt:  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  your  amendment 
to  the  tax  bill  which  would  blanket  under 
social  security  all  persons  over  70  not  now 
covered.  Even  If  your  amendment  should 
be  defeated  In  committee,  you  have  performed 
an  outstanding  public  service  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  the  needs  of 
our  "forgotten"  cltlzerus. 

My  76-year-old  mother-in-law  is  a  perfect 
example  of  this  segment  of  our  population. 
This  dear,  gentle  lady  never  worked  a  day 
In  her  life  and  never  had  to.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  have  left  her  pennUess. 

I  do  not  mind  supporting  her  but  It  Is  a 
sore  affliction  to  her  morale  and  to  her  spirit 
to  be  completely  dependent  on  me.  Her 
hopes  and  prayers  are  centered  around  dying 
quickly  and  Inexpensively.  It  Is  cruel  that 
this  all-powerful,  rich  Nation  should  neglect 
Its  elderly.  Even  in  China,  the  elderly  are 
treated  with  greater  care  and  respect  than 
we  do  in  the  United  States, 

I  only  wish  that  I  was  a  voter  in  your  State 
and  could  show  my  appreciation  in  a  more 
forthright  manner. 

I  have  retired  from  the  New  York  post 
office,  since  May  31,  1958.  I  have  tried  many 
places  to  get  a  Job  but  because  of  my  age,  all 
the  applications  I  filled  out  were  never  an- 
swered, so  I  never  got  the  chance  to  work 
under  social  security. 

KCr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  RxcoRS  various  memorandums  rel- 
ative to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandums were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 

the  Record  as  follows: 

Baocr  Sumhabt  of  tkx  CoNrxaxwcE  Report 

ON  THX  SociAi.  SECTjariT  Amendments  to 

THE  Administration  Tax  Bill 

The  compromise  verslcwi  pays  $85   ($17.50 

to  a  wife)    to  everyone  attaining  age  73  or 

over  before  1968  without  regard  to  quarters 

of    coverage.     Commencing    with    1968    and 

subsequent  years  the  beneficiary  must  have 

three  quarters  for  every  year  elapelng  after 

1966  up  to  the  year  the  beneficiary  reaches 

age  73. 

BeductloTu  from  the  benefit  amount  are 
made  In  the  caae  of  recipients  of  govern- 
mental pensions  less  than  the  benefit 
amount. 

In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife,  only 
one  of  whom  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  amendment,  the  benefit  shall  be  re- 
duced, first,  lor  any  public  pension  received 
and,  second,  shall  be  further  reduced  by  the 
excess  of  the  periodic  governmental  pension 
of  the  spouse,  not  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  amendment,  over  $17.60.  For  example, 
if  A  Is  eligible  for  the  new  benefit,  and  B.  his 
wife,  is  not,  and  A  receives  a  dvil  service 
retirement  anniUty  of  $10  a  month,  and  hla 
wife  receives  a  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity of  $25  a  month,  A's  new  benefit  of  $35 
is  first  reduced  by  his  public  pension  of  $10, 
leaving  a  new  benefit  of  $26,  lees  the  sub- 
sequent reduction  of  the  excess  over  $17.60 
received  by  the  wife,  namely.  $7.50.  Hence, 
the  eligible  husband's  benefit  would  be 
$17.50. 

If  both  husband  and  wife  are  entitled  to 
the  new  benefit,  the  benefit  of  the  wife 
($17.60)  shall  be  first  reduced  by  the  excess 
(If  any)  of  the  eligible  husband's  public 
pension  over  $36.  In  the  case  of  the  htis- 
band.  his  new  benefit  shall  first  be  redxiced 
by  the  amount  of  his  public  pension  and 
then  further  reduced  by  the  excess  of  his 
wife's  public  pension  over  $17.60. 

For  example,  if  the  wife  receives  a  public 
pension  over  $17.60  and  the  husband  re- 
ceives one  In  excess  of  $36,  no  new  benefit 
Is  payable.  If  the  wife  receives  a  public  pen- 
sion In  excess  of  $17.50  per  month  while  the 
husband  receives  a  public  pension  less  than 
$35  i>er  month,  the  wife  receives  no  new 
benefit,  and  the  husband's  new  benefit  la 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  his  public  i>en- 
Blon  and  the  excess  of  his  wife's  public  pen- 
sion over  $17.50.  Conversly,  if  the  wife  re- 
ceives a  public  pension  less  than  $17.60  per 
month,  but  the  husband  receives  one  of  more 
than  $36  per  month,  the  husband  get  no  new 
benefit,  and  the  wife's  new  benefit  of  »17.50  la 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  her  public  pension 
and  the  excess  of  her  husband's  public  pen- 
sion over  936. 

Persons  receding  State  public  assistance 
moneys  under  State  plans  funded  by  social 
security  are  not  eUgible  for  the  new  benefit. 
Where  the  needs  of  the  husband  or  wife  of 
a  pubUc  assistance  beneficiary  are  taken  into 
account  by  the  State  In  determining  the 
benefit  payable  to  the  recipient,  the  husband 
or  wife  Is  not  eUglble  for  the  new  benefit. 
The  cost  of  the  new  benefit  program  Is 
funded  out  of  general  revenues  in  fiscal  1969. 
with  the  OASDI  trust  fund  being  reimbursed 
so  as  to  put  It  in  the  same  position  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1969  as  It  would  have  been  If  the 
new  benefit*  had  not  been  paid.  The  trust 
fund  Is  also  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  general 
revenues  for  expenses  of  administration  and 
the  Interest  loss  to  the  fund. 

Entitlement  to  benefits  commences  the 
flr^t  month  after  September  1966  that 
the  beneficiary  first  becomes  eligible. 
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''        MEMOIANDUM  on  FKDDtAL  RrnmKMSNT 

ANNTjTrm 

Of  the  more  than  300.000  surviving  widow* 
and  children  of  civil  crrvlce  retirees,  38  per- 
cent receive  lesa  than  #60  a  month;  78  per- 
cent receive  less  than  $100  a  month;  83  per- 
cent receive  less  than  $1S0  a  month.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  all  surviving  widows  and 
children  receive  less  than  the  so-called  pov- 
erty level  of  M.OOO  per  year.  Of  the  170,000- 
some  widows  on  the  clvU  service  retirement 
rolls  as  of  June  30,  1869.  the  average  age  was 
868.  the  average  annuity  a  meager  $80  per 
month. 

The  situation  of  surviving  widows  and 
children  is  not  necessarily  the  most  desper- 
ate. Look  at  the  unfortunate  figures  relat- 
ing to  employee  annuitants:  48.700  receive 
leas  than  $50  a  month:  126,100  receive  less 
than  $100;  214.300  receive  less  than  $150  per 
month;  307.600  receive  less  than  $200.  View- 
ing the  so-called  poverty  level  as  $350  per 
month.  377.500  civil  service  employee  annui- 
tants out  of  a  grand  total  of  608.500  receive 
lesa  than  poverty-scale  annuities. 

Alarmingly  enough,  nearly  74  percent  of 
all  dvll  service  employee  annuitants  receive 
less  than  the  magical  poverty  level. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Pell 
In  the  chair  >.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President.  I  have 
listened  with  keen  Interest  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProctyI. 
I  commend  him  highly  for  the  fight  he 
is  making  for  his  amendment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  stand  with  him 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  when  we 
tried  to  increase  the  social  security  of 
thase  receiving  the  minimum.  It  was  my 
privilege  lo  share  with  him  some  of  the 
attacks  which  were  made:  that  It  was 
an  attempt  to  debase  the  social  security 
system  which  was  a  system  of  Insur- 
ance— although  almost  everyone  who 
faces  the  facts  realizes  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  an  Insurance  system  and  has  now 
become,  to  a  large  extent,  partly  an  in- 
surance system  and  partly  a  system  of 
benefits  extended  from  the  Treasury. 

I  shared  with  him  the  fight  for  his 
amendment  last  week. 

I  do  not  share  with  him — and  I  say 
this  with  all  appreciation  and  without 
any  attempt  to  differ  with  him — quite 
the  sense  of  encouragement  which  he  ex- 
presses about  the  result  of  the  conference 
committee  and  the  so-called  compromise 
which  was  brought  back. 

No  words  of  the  psalmist  can  reconcile 
me  to  the  fact,  which  Is  the  pungent, 
outstanding  fact,  that  this  group  of  aged 
persons  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  do  not  qualify  for  social  security, 
are  going  to  be  compelled  to  wait  2  long 
years  before  they  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  even  the  limited  benefits  of 
thlB  bill  as  It  comes  from  conference. 

Mr.  President,  a  2-year  wsdt  for  a  per- 
son 70  years  old  who  is  on  relief  and  who 
is  living  In  conditions  of  poverty  Is  an 
exceedingly  serious  and  cruel  punish- 
ment to  Inflict  upon  that  person.  And 
the  consolation  that  they  will  not  wait 
forever  will  not  be  true  of  those  who  do 
not  survive  those  2  years. 

The  obvious  answer,  I  suspect,  that 
might  be  made  to  this  statement  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  waiting  2  years  as  their 
contribution  and  as  their  sacrifice  to  the 


expenses  of  maintaining  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  fall  to  see  why  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  this  particu- 
lar group  of  aged  Americans. 

We  all  listened  to  the  Impassioned 
words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — those  eloquent  words — In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  To  remind 
the  Senate,  I  will  read  what  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

I  have  not  come  here  tonight  to  ask  for 
pleasant  luxuries  and  for  Idle  pleasures.  I 
have  come  here  to  recommend  that  you,  the 
Represenutlves  of  the  richest  Nation  on 
earth,  you  the  elected  servants  of  the  people 
who  live  In  abundance,  unmatched  on  this 
globe,  you  bring  the  most  urgent  decencies 
of  life  to  all  of  your  fellow  Americans. 

There  are  men  who  cry  out  that  we  must 
sacrifice.  Well,  let  us  rather  ask  them.  Who 
will  they  sacrifice?  Are  they  going  to  sacri- 
fice the  children  who  seek  the  learning,  or 
the  sick  who  need  medical  care,  or  the  fam- 
ilies who  dwell  in  squalor  that  are  now 
brightened  by  the  hope  of  home?  Will  they 
sacrifice  opportunity  for  the  distressed,  the 
beauty  of  our  land,  the  hope  of  our  poor? 

Those  were  glowing  words,  and  the 
question  propounded  to  the  Congress  was 
a  mighty  question:  Whom  shall  we  sac- 
rifice? And  now  we  have  the  answer. 
We  will  maintain  all  of  the  benefits  scat- 
tered throughout  this  Nation  by  the 
myriad  programs  of  the  Great  Society. 
Those  will  not  be  sacrificed.  We  shall 
have,  as  the  President  has  declared,  both 
guns  and  butter,  because  this  great,  rich 
Nation  can  afford  both  guns  and  butter. 
The  only  ones  we  are  going  to  sacrifice  is 
that  little  group  of  aged  people.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  being  compelled 
to  wait  for  2  years,  from  the  age  of  70 
until  the  age  of  72.  OuUlde  of  the  men 
who  fight,  that  Uttle  group  Is  the  first 
group  I  have  heard  designated  by  this 
administration  and  its  spokesmen  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  even  the  Joint 
conference  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  being  com- 
pelled to  make  the  sacrifice  and  wait  so 
we  can  fight  a  war. 

I  do  not  consider  this  compromise  a 
satisfactory  compromise.  I  consider 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
heartless  resolutions  I  have  witnessed 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  intend,  now  or  here- 
after, to  have  every  tax  increase,  that  is 
requested  crammed  down  my  throat  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  being  raised  to  fi- 
nance the  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  because 
we  have  had  the  word — and  we  have  had 
the  word  from  the  most  high— that  with 
this  burgeoning  economy,  with  the  rich 
resources  of  this  country,  we  can  main- 
tain these  humanitarian  programs,  many 
of  which  are  essential,  all  of  which  seem 
desirable,  but  we  can  maintain  them  all. 
and  we  are  not  going  to  defer  the  glorious 
benefits  of  the  Great  Society  for  one 
moment. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  dollars  raised 
under  this  tax  bill  will  come  straight 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  need 
them  most.  Whatever  we  do  to  corpo- 
rations t&xwlse  is  simply  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  I  have  heard  Senators  wring 
their  hands  and  cry  out  day  after  day 
after  day  how  friendly  and  solicitous  they 
are  about  the  consumers.  Do  not  forget 
that  a  portion  of  every  single  dollar  that 


will  be  realized  by  this  tax  Increase  will 
be  going,  if  you  please,  to  maintain  all 
these  programs  of  the  Great  Society. 

In  general  terms,  the  total  cost  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  for  the  coming 
year,  fiscal  year  1967.  is  estimated  to  be 
$22.5  billion. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  these  new  do- 
mestic programs  of  the  Great  Society, 
more  than  50  new  and  expanded  ways  of 
spending  money,  if  they  are  carried  out 
and  if  appropriations  are  made,  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  $98  billion. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  be  critical  of  all 
of  these  programs.  Some  of  them,  like 
water  pollution,  air  pollution,  health  re- 
search facilities,  including  heart,  stroke, 
and  cancer,  and  mental  health,  are 
highly  desirable  programs.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  Great  Society  spending  represents 
the  fiuff  and  frosting  of  Government 
beneficence.  This  type  of  program  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  $19.5  bil- 
lion next  year,  and  $83  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

The  cost  of  these  new  and  expanded 
spending  programs  of  the  Great  Society 
will  be  a  real  factor  in  the  Federal  budg- 
ets to  come,  and  they  will  be  a  real  bui-- 
den  on  the  taxpayers. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  speaking 
for  the  administration  who  has  ques- 
tioned that  directive — that  because  of 
the  rich  resources  of  this  country  and 
because  of  the  booming  business  condi- 
tions in  this  country  and  the  full  em- 
ployment, we  can  continue  the  program 
and  fight  the  war.  If  I  can  understand 
plain  English,  most  eloquently  phrased, 
that  is  precisely  what  the  President  told 
us  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  he  has  said  on 
every  occasion.  If  that  is  so.  how  can 
anyone  justify  picking  a  group  of  old 
people  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
do  not  qualify  for  social  security,  and 
Insisting  that  they  wait  2  years  and  in- 
sisting further  that  not  at  70  but  at  72 
this  great  Goverrmient,  this  great,  rich 
country,  able  to  do  all  of  these  mighty 
things,  will  then  give  them  not  even  $44 
a  month  but  $35  a  month.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend that  kind  of  action. 

I  wish  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  were  some  things  said  here  last 
Monday  that  were  very  illuminating.  I 
recall  that  the  spokesman  for  the  bill, 
after  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  has  been 
adopted — I  suspect  rather  unexpectedly- 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and,  to 
my  amazement,  began  to  talk  about  that 
portion  of  these  people  over  70  who  did 
not  need  $44  a  month.  They  were  rich. 
They  had  millions  in  income.  They  were 
retired  bank  presidents  and  retired  busi- 
ness executives.    It  was  ridiculous. 

Somebody  else — I  have  forgotten  who 
it  was — looked  at  the  Senate  and  said : 

The  Idea  that  Senators  would  vote  them- 
selves $44  a  month  after  they  are  70  years 
old  when  they  do  not  need  It. 

That  is  true.  That  Is  the  gospel  truth 
and  I  agree  with  it.  But  I  was  amazed 
to  hear  it  because  when  we  had  the  medi- 
care bill  before  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  offered  a  sensible 
amendment,  and  others  offered  similar 
amendments.    We  stood  on  the  floor  and 
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called  for  a  needs  test,  not  the  kind  of 
needs  test  that  sends  social  workers  out 
to  call  on  oldsters  to  determine  how  much 
they  spend  each  week  for  tobacco,  but 
simply  one  providing  that  those  who  re- 
ported incomes  of  over  a  certain  amount 
should  not  be  eligible  and  would  not  re- 
ceive the  special  health  benefits  under 
medicare  because  they  were  well  able  to 
pay  for  it  themselves. 

Now,  friends  on  the  other  side  held  up 
their  hands  in  holy  horror.  It  was  ab- 
solutely Incomprehensible  to  them  that 
we  should  suggest  such  a  needs  test. 
There  was  something  degrading  about  it. 
It  was  an  insult  to  those  who  were  poor. 
It  was  something  we  should  pull  away 
from  and  scorn,  and  they  attacked  the 
Kerr-Mills  law,  which  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  take  care  of  the  health 
problems  in  this  country  if  the  bureau- 
crats had  not  stifled  it  and  refused  to 
push  it.  They  attacked  that  law  because 
it  did  have  an  Income  needs  test.  Do 
Senators  remember  that? 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden  laat  Monday,  out 
of  the  clear  sky,  they  jump  up  and  say 
that  we  should  have  a  means  test  for 
this  pittance,  this  minimum  allowance 
that  we  had  the  audacity  to  request  for 
this  group  of  people  who  were  left  out.  I 
agree  with  that.  It  is  a  good  place  to 
start.    We  should  have  started  sooner. 

We  have  no  need  to  pay  $44  a  month 
or  $35  a  month  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  becomes  70  or  72.  We  have 
no  need  to  pay  a  benefit  to  a  retired 
bank  president  or  anyone  who  has  ample 
Income. 

If  they  meant  what  they  said  I  wonder 
why  the  conferees  did  not  come  back  to 
us  with  the  needs  test  for  the  $44  a  month 
and  the  $66  a  month  for  the  aged  over 
70  who  are  not  eligible  for  social  security. 
It  would  have  been  a  compromise  and 
a  perfectly  sound  and  just  one,  as  It 
would  have  been  sound  and  just  In  the 
case  of  medicare. 

The  war-on-poverty  program  carries 
a  needs  test.  The  benefits  of  the  war  on 
poverty  have  a  needs  test,  which  is 
roughly  $3,000  Income  with  a  famUy  of 
four,  with  some  variations.  But  what- 
ever it  is,  it  was  very  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  worked  out  to  determine 
who  is  poor,  who  needs  help,  and  who 
should  have  help. 

What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  great 
and  good  prevented  these  distinguished 
conferees  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  proposing  a 
needs  test  when  they  were  worried  about 
the  $1  billion  that  was  going  to  be 
wasted.  Incidentally,  I  do  not  accept 
that  figure.  I  do  not  accept  that  flgxire 
for  many  of  those  who  would  receive 
this  had  already  been  on  welfare  and 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  is  paying  a  lion's 
share  of  that  welfare. 

But  they  could  have  taken  care  of  all 
of  it.  They  could  have  stopped  at  a 
billion  dollars  or  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  or  a  half  a  billion  dollars. 
They  could  have  put  this  money  right 
where  it  is  needed  and  needed  the  most 
by  letting  them  have  it  at  the  age  of 
70  and  not  after  72,  if  they  live  that 
long;  not  after  the  war  is  won  In  Viet- 
nam, not  by  and  by,  and  then  only  a 


part  of  it.  by  simply  turning  out  their 
own  words  when  they  stood  in  the  center 
aisle  of  the  Senate  and  held  up  their 
arms  and  said,  "Why,  you  can't  do  this 
thoughtless  thing.  You  have  to  have 
a  needs  test.  Why,  you  can't  do  that." 
Why  could  they  not  give  us  a  needs 
test. 

I  do  not  want  to  vote  a  cent  for  some- 
one who  does  not  need  it  and  is  not  on 
social  security.  I  see  no  reason  why  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  when  he  passes 
the  required  age,  with  his  retirement 
privileges,  should  draw  a  dollar  from 
this  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  wealthy  people  should 
participate.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  see 
that  they  do  not.  That  \&  one  of  the 
glaring  inconsistencies. 

I  have  enumerated  other  incon- 
sistencies. The  first  one  is  that  in  a 
situation  where  it  has  been  declared  the 
national  policy  that  we  should  have  both 
gvms  and  butter — and  that  we  should  not 
hold  up  for  a  moment  the  great  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society — that  we 
should  insist  on  holding  up  this  one 
benefit  to  this  one  small  group  who 
need  it  the  most,  hold  it  up  for  2 
years  and  then  only  give  them  part  of 
it.    That  is  the  first  Inconsistency. 

The  second  Inconsistency  Is  on  sJl  the 
discussion  about  this  money  going  to  the 
rich  and  that  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  qualifying  test.  It  is  a  simple  enough 
matter  to  write  into  this  bill  exactly  and 
precisely  the  same  needs  test  that  is  in 
the  war-on-poverty  program  and  give  it 
to  them  now  and  not  ask  that  one  group 
to  wait  for  2  years  and  then  get  only 
a  portion  of  it. 

So  fau"  &s  I  am  concerned,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  not  happy  about  this  com- 
promise brought  back  by  the  conferees. 
I  am  sure  they  did  their  best.  I  am 
not  criticizing  them  personally,  of  course. 
But  to  me,  it  is  not  much  encourage- 
ment. To  me  it  is  the  most  grotesque 
and  inconsistent  proposition  that  I  have 
heard  for  a  long  time. 

I  was  not  enthusiastic  about  voting  for 
this  tax  bill;  in  fact,  I  had  determined 
to  vote  against  it.  We  must  face  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  I 
have  unhesitatingly  voted  to  meet  those 
expenses.  I  voted  for  the  military  au- 
thorization bill  to  meet  our  requirements 
In  Vietnam  and  just  last  week  I  voted  for 
the  supplemental  authorization  bill  pro- 
viding foreign  aid  in  southeast  Asia.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  withhold  what  Is  needed  or 
to  have  anybody  think  for  a  single  mo- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  not  ready  to  help  present  a  united 
front  to  the  world,  and  let  the  world 
know  that  we  Intend  to  stand  firmly  be- 
hind the  President,  now  that  we  are  at 
war,  and  now  that  the  world  is  looking 
at  us  to  ascertain  whether  this  Nation 
is  resolute  and  determined,  or  is  irreso- 
lute and  faltering. 

But.  by  the  same  token,  I  would  rather 
see  the  increase  in  taxes  that  is  com- 
ing. I  doubt  whether  a  single  Member 
of  the  Senate,  either  within  soimd  of  my 
voice  or  in  his  office  or  somewhere  else, 
is  not  perfectly  aware  that  we  shall  have 
further  increases  in  taxes;  that  they  are 
Imperative;  that  they  are  a  must;  and 


that  the  increases  are  coming  Just  as 
fast  as  night  follows  day.  We  should 
meet  this  need  head  on.  not  piecemeal. 
The  subterfuge  of  reinstating  some  ex- 
cise taxes — and  excise  taxes  are  a  fancy 
name  for  sales  taxes — is  the  worst  form 
of  taxation,  the  most  unfair  form  of  tax- 
ation, in  the  world.  They  are  pick- 
pocket taxes.  They  reach  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  poor  and  extract  pennies  from 
their  purses  when  they  do  not  even  know 
or  realize  that  it  is  being  done. 

The  taxes  are  leveled,  so  far  sa  the 
world  is  concerned,  at  the  great  corpora- 
tions, but  there  is  not  a  corporation  that 
wiU  pay  a  cent  of  them.  They  will  pass 
them  on,  and  the  taxes  will  come  out  of 
the  homes  of  the  people  of  the  land. 

But  I  finally  held  my  nose  and  voted 
for  this  tax  bill,  even  though  I  wanted 
to  oppose  it  for  that  reason  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  merely  defers  the  evil  day 
when  we  shall  find  out  how  much  money 
vrtll  be  needed,  when  we  shall  determine 
an  overall  policy  of  authorizing  the 
revenue  bills  to  raise  the  taxes. 

I  predict  that  the  day  will  come  when 
either  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion or  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  Congress  will  decide  that  we  must 
forgo  some  of  the  luxuries  of  our  domes- 
tic programs  until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
fought  and  won. 

But  I  voted  for  the  tax  bill.  I  voted 
for  it  because  I  was  so  deeply  concerned 
in  the  Prouty  amendment.  Perhaps  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
consoles  himself  with  a  victory  of  princi- 
ple, but  that  amendment,  as  I  see  it.  has 
been  emasculated.  This  tax  bill  is  not 
merely  to  raise  money  for  the  war.  It  is 
designed  to  raise  money  for  our  domestic 
programs.  It  does  not  face  head-on  the 
whole  tax  problem.  The  Prouty  amend- 
ment, which  was  so  necessary,  has  been 
destroyed. 

The  Hartke  amendment,  which  would 
have  taken  out  of  the  tax  bill  that  part 
which  bears  most  heavily  on  those  who 
can  afford  it  least — the  local  charge  for 
telephone  service,  which  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity — has  been  thrown  out. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  one  feature 
of  the  bill  has  been  emasculated;  the 
other  has  been  thrown  out. 

I  shall  not  go  along  with  either  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk]  or 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PRorrxY] 
when  the  time  cc«nes  to  vote  on  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report.  I  hope  we 
may  have  the  yeas  &nd  nays.  I  want  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  I  desired  to  do 
in  the  first  place,  but  did  not  do  because 
of  the  amendments  that  I  thought  were 
so  Important.  I  want  the  opportunity 
to  vote  "nay."  and  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  try  to  tell  me  that  when  I  vote  "nay" 
I  am  taking  the  guns  out  of  the  hands 
or  the  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  boys 
in  Vietnam,  because  that  is  pure  hog- 
wash. 

The  bill  provides  $6  billion;  spread  It 
where  they  wlU.  It  will  go  into  the 
Treasury;  and  whatever  portion  is  in- 
tended for  the  war  will  be  allocated  for 
that  purpose.  More  taxes  will  be  com- 
ing later.  I  hope  they  will  be  fairer 
taxes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  7 
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Mr.  COTTON     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distirwiiished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  making  an  outstanding  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  I  hope  that  Senators  who 
were  not  present  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it  carefully.  I  hope  the 
press  of  the  country  will  report  It  ade- 
quately, because  It  is  a  statement  with 
which  the  American  people  should  be- 
come familiar 

The  so-called  Prouty  amendment 
might  well  be  called  the  Prouty-Cotton 
amendment,  because  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  been  by  my  side 
fighting  for  the  elderly  people  this  year 
and  in  the  past.  I  appreciate  his  help 
and  support. 

While  I,  too,  am  dissatisfied  with  the 
compromise  developed  by  the  conferees, 
a  set  of  principles  has  been  adopted — 
a  first  step  down  a  long,  hard  road  has 
been  taken  The  conferees  preserved 
these  principles  and  took  this  despite 
powerful  pressure  from  the  White  House. 
I  frankly  say  that  the  conferees  deserve 
Rr^-at  credit  for  standing  up  to  the  Presi- 
dential eml.s.saries  and  withstanding  the 
phone  calls  from  high  places  which 
everyone  knows  were  being  made  right 
and  left.  Betty  Beale,  reported  In  her 
.society  column  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  top  Presidential  aids  were 
lat^  in  arriving  at  the  Embassy  of  Ku- 
wait the  night  my  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed becau.se  of  consternation  at  the  White 
Ho'i.se  Battle  plans  were  being  laid 
a^'ai  .5?  the  amendment  the  very  night 
:t  wa.s  adopted.  The  conferees  overcame 
rii-f^ac  obstacles. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  change  his  mind  and 
ffN»!  that  we  are  doing  something  for  the 
t^lderly  people,  even  though  it  Is  not 
by  any  means  nearly  enough. 

Mr  COTTON  I  thank  the  distln- 
eui.shed  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
kind  word.s  which  I  deeply  appreciate. 
I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
.^.vhholding  credit  from  the  conferees: 
I  am  sure  they  acted  in  good  faith.  I 
am  sure  they  did  the  best  they  could. 
The  conferees  stood  by  their  gims — and 
butter. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  telephone  calls 
from  the  White  House;  I  never  received 
one  But  p>erhaps  Senators  stood  by 
their  guns.  Perhaps  half  a  loaf  Is  better 
than  none,  even  for  the  group  of  elderly 
people  who  are  bemg  left  out. 

Howpver  I  should  like  to  reassure  the 
di.stineu.shed  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
t*>l!  him  something  that  I  think  he  al- 
ready knows  Even  If  we  rejected  the 
conference  report,  we  would  still  have 
another  chance  The  Senate  could  send 
the  report  back  with  a  mandate  to  find  a 
different  type  of  compromise.  If  we  had 
to  have  one.  But  I  can  reassure  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  neither  his 
vote  nor  mine  is  needed;  the  majority 
party  has  the  votes  TTiey  will  adopt 
the  conference  report.  All  that  I  ask,  all 
that  I  hope  to  get.  Is  an  opportunity  to 
make  one  more  speech  on  the  report,  and 
that  U  to  stand  up  In  my  place  and  say 
•No.- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  very  brief.  There 
is  one  further  amendment  In  the  bill 
which  Is  most  Important. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  this  amendment 
to  be  sure  that  all  Senators  understand 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  I  refer  to 
the  amendment  contained  in  section  301 
of  the  bill,  which  ajnendment  would  dis- 
allow certain  deductions  for  certain  in- 
direct contributions  to  political  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  amendment  as 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
by  the  Senate,  and  by  the  conferees,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Sec.  301.  DisAxxoWiu«ca    or    Ocouction    for 

CBSTAIN     iNDtBECT     CONTUBUTIONS 
TO  POLmCAI.    PiUtTUS. 

(a)  DiSAixoWANCK. — Part  IX  Of  subchapter 
B  or  chapter  1  (relating  to  Items  not  deduct- 
ible) U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  278.  Cextain  Insibkct  Contbibutions  to 
Political  Pabtizs. 

"(a)   olsallowanck     of     deductions. no 

deduction  otherwise  allowable  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  allowed  for  any  amount  paid 
or  Incurred  for — 

"(1)  advertising  in  a  convention  program 
of  a  political  party,  or  In  any  other  publica- 
tion Lf  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  pub- 
lication directly  or  indirectly  Inures  (or  is 
Intended  to  inure)  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
political  party  or  a  political  candidate, 

"(2)  admission  to  any  dinner  or  program. 
If  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  dinner  or 
program  directly  or  Indirectly  inures  (or  is 
Intended  to  Inure)  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
piolltlcal  party  or  a  political  candidate,  or 

"(3)  admission  to  an  Inaugural  ball.  In- 
augural gala.  Inaugural  parade,  or  inaugural 
concert,  or  to  any  similar  event  which  is 
identified  with  a  political  party  or  a  political 
candidate. 

"(b)  DcriNmoNs. — Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Political  pabtt. — The  term  political 
party  means — 

"(A)  a  poUUcal  party: 
•(B)   a  NaUonal,  State,  or  local  committee 
of  a  political  party:  or 

•'(C)  a  committee,  aasoclatlon,  or  organlaa- 
tlon.  whether  ^corporated  or  not,  which 
directly  or  Indirectly  accepts  contributions 
(as  defined  in  section  271(b)(2))  or  make 
expenditures  (as  defined  in  section  211(b) 
( 3 ) )  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  or  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  selection,  nomina- 
tion, or  election  of  any  Individual  to  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  elective  public  ofllce, 
or  the  election  of  presidential  and  vice-preal- 
dentlal  electors,  whether  or  not  such  Indi- 
vidual or  electors  are  selected,  nominated,  or 
elected. 

"(2)  Phockxds  inubino  to  ob  fob  the  use 
or  political  cakdidates. — Proceeds  shall  be 
treated  as  Inuring  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
poUUcal  candidate  only  If — 

"(A)  such  proceeds  may  be  used  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
hU  candidacy  for  selection,  nomination,  or 
elecUon  to  any  elecUve  public  ofllce,  and 

"(B)  such  proceeds  are  not  received  by 
such  candidate  In  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
trade  or  business  (other  than  the  trade  or 
business  of  holding  elective  public  oOee). 


"(c)  Ckoos  Ruvbemcx. — 
"For    disallowance    of    certain    entertain- 
ment, etc.  expenses,  see  section  274." 

(b)  CiJsrcAL  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IX  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  276.  Certain   Indirect   contributions  to 
political  parties." 

(c)  Kftbctive  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1965,  but  only  with  respect  to  amounts  paid 
or  Incurred  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  point  out  that  this  amend- 
ment would  prevent  using  as  a  deduc- 
tion any  advertising  in  any  publication 
of  a  political  party.  Likewise,  in  the 
event  of  advertising  In  any  other  publi- 
cations the  amendment  would  prevent 
the  taking  of  a  deduction  If  any  part  of 
the  proceeds  Inured,  or  would  Inure  if 
there  were  a  profit,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly to  the  benefit  of  a  political  party 
or  a  political  candidate. 

A  question  has  been  raised  whether 
this  amendment  would  cover  so-called 
almanacs  which  are  being  printed  by 
s(Mne  parties  in  different  States.  A  ques- 
tion is  raised  whether  this  amendment 
would  cover  advertising  when  turned  over 
to  a  so-called  nonprofit  research  orga- 
nization. A  question  is  raised  whether 
It  would  be  permissible  to  turn  the  funds 
over  to  the  so-called  voter  education 
clubs.  The  ansvi'er  most  emphatically,  as 
agreed  on  by  the  conferees  and  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  Is  yes.  It  would 
cover  a)ll  procedures  that  have  been  used 
heretofore  as  well  as  procedures  which 
might  be  dreamed  up  at  a  later  time. 

This  amendment  covers  them  all.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  Is  advertising  in 
any  type  of  publication  by  a  political 
party  or  by  some  other  organization 
which  plans  to  turn  the  proceeds  over 
to  a  political  party  or  candidate  to  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  tax  purposes. 

To  make  sure  that  we  covered  all  of  it 
we  said  "or  similar  organizations."  We 
do  not  Intend  that  there  be  any  loopholes 
In  this  law. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  charges  for 
admissions  or  charges  for  dinners  or  for 
programs — such  as  the  $100  dinners  or 
the  $1,000  presidential  clubs — no  deduc- 
tions may  be  taken.  In  all  cases  where 
any  r>art  of  the  proceeds  Inures,  or  If  any 
part  would  Inure  if  there  were  a  profit, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  a  political  party  or  a  political  can- 
didate they  cannot  be  claimed  as  deduc- 
tions for  tax  purposes. 

I  repeat  that  if  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  go  either  directly  or  In- 
directly to  a  political  party  or  to  a 
political  candidate,  or  If  any  part  were 
Intended  to  go  to  a  political  party  or  a 
political  candidate  If  there  were  a  profit, 
no  deduction  either  for  the  advertising 
or  for  the  cost  of  the  tickets,  and  so 
forth,  may  be  made.  I  think  that  Is 
clear. 

The  advertising  contained  In  those 
programs  and  the  purchase  of  tickets  for 
a  dinner  are  covered  and  are  not  per- 
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misslble  deductions  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses imder  any  cirrumstances. 

The  third  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vided that  no  deductions  are  to  be  al- 
lowed for  the  cost  of  tickets  to  Inaugtiral 
balls,  galas,  or  other  similar  events. 
This  part  of  the  bill  is  likewise  quite  clear. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  I 
call  attention  to  a  new  suggestion  that 
I  have  just  received  and  which  Is  like- 
wise covered.  This  represents  an  elab- 
orate plan  for  a  new  fund  raising.  A 
map  of  the  United  States  was  included 
with  the  suggestion. 

This  new  proposal  points  out  how  $25 
million  can  be  raised  by  having  annual 
White  House  balls.  They  have  a  break- 
down to  show  how  much  money  should 
come  from  each  of  the  50  States. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  celebra- 
tion could  be  held  on  the  birthday  of 
the  President.  The  promotors  pointed 
out  that  the  Republicans  could  use  this 
same  plan  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  a 
former  President.  They  suggest  a  presi- 
dential ball  at  numerous  places  in  the 
country.  The  top  offlclaJs  of  the  parties 
and  other  celebrities  could  attend  these 
celebrations  in  the  various  States  and 
raise  as  much  as  $25  million  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  an  elaborate  plan,  but  let  there 
be  no  misunderstanding — such  a  plan  Is 
covered  by  this  amendment. 

A  political  party  may  have  a  presiden- 
tial ball;  however,  under  this  amend- 
ment those  who  attend  that  presidential 
ball  will  pay  for  the  privUege  of  attend- 
ing without  the  benefit  of  any  tax  cred- 
it or  tax  deduction.  That  point  should 
be  made  very  clear. 

By  selling  advertising  In  the  booklet 
"Toward  an  Age  of  Greatness  •  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  raised  approximately  $1.5 
million  last  year.  There  was  also  a  cam- 
paign brochure  Issued  at  the  1964  con- 
vention In  Atlantic  City  with  a  multi- 
million-dollar advertising  scheme.  All 
of  the  advertising  In  such  booklets  or 
brochures  Is  covered  under  this  amend- 
ment and  are  not  deductible.  In  fact, 
in  my  opinion  they  are  not  deductible 
under  existing  law  either.  There  is 
complete  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees,  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  amendment  should 
be  Interpreted.  Likewise,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  propose  to  legalize  those 
old  transactions.  They  can  continue  to 
work  out  their  problems  with  the  De- 
partment. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  so  that  we  do 
not  pick  up  a  newspaper  tomorrow  and 
find  some  other  imaginary  scheme 
whereby  someone  proposes  to  finance 
campaigns  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  Department 
rulings. 

I  agree  that  we  do  have  a  duty  to  find 
a  method  by  which  we  can  enlarge  the 
source  of  smaller  contributions  and  will 
work  toward  that  objective. 

In  that  connection  I  introduced  a  bill 
for  our  committee  study  and  have  sub- 
mitted It  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
We  should  make  a  step  In  that  direction. 
In  that  bill  I  proposed  that  the  first  $25 
contribution  be  afforded  some  form  of  tax 
credit.    I  suggested  70  percent  of  the 


first  $25  as  a  tax  credit  and  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  affording  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  next  $75. 

The  reason  for  suggesting  a  tax  credit 
for  the  smaller  contributors  is  that  those 
who  use  the  standard  deduction  and  do 
not  itemize  deductions  would  get  no 
credit  If  some  such  formida  were  not 
provided. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
that  the  President  was  Interested,  and  he 
expected  to  come  up  witli  a  legislative 
proposEd  to  encourage  small  contribu- 
tions for  political  parties  In  a  legitimate 
way. 

We  should  take  some  action  toward 
this  objective,  but  let  us  approach  the 
problem  with  legislation  and  not  through 
back-door  rulings  where  one  taxpayer 
gets  a  deduction  and  another  does  not. 

We  must  spell  out  in  the  law  what  Is 
permissible.  I  did  not  press  for  action 
on  this  proposal  at  this  time  because  the 
Secretary  asked  that  we  withhold  it  with 
the  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  the  administration  will  be 
coming  before  Congress  in  the  near  fu- 
ture with  a  prop>osal  which  would  ex- 
pand the  source  of  revenue  and  make 
some  provision  to  attract  smaller  con- 
tributions. 

Whatever  the  formula  may  be,  how- 
ever, whether  it  be  something  that  I  sug- 
gest or  a  plan  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment suggests,  is  Immaterial.  What  Is 
important  Is  that  we  must  spell  it  out  In 
the  law.  Let  us  do  It  through  legislation 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  which  party  is 
able  to  get  a  favorable  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ruling  that  the  other  party  will  not 
find  out  about  until  6  or  8  months  later. 

I  am  getting  a  little  impatient  at  what 
has  happened.  This  is  the  second  time 
It  has  happened  where  the  Democratic 
Party  has  dipped  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  finance  an  election.  I  most  ad- 
visedly say  that  the  third  time  it  hap- 
pens I  will  be  a  little  rougher  in  my  com- 
ments than  I  have  been  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysts  of  the  bill  and  its 
legislative  Intent,  and  the  Interpretation 
of  this  amendment  as  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMENDMEtrr    ON    IKDIBECT    POLITICAL 
CONTBBBUnONS 

My  amendments  is  designed  to  clear  up 
the  tax  treatment  of  what  really  are  indirect 
political  contributions.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  political  contributions  either 
generally  should  be  deductible  or  not  de- 
ductible. I  see  no  reason  for  special  treat- 
ment just  becavise  we  call  some  of  them 
advertising,  admlssioiu),  or  anything  else. 

Under  existing  law  p»olltlcaI  contributions 
generally  are  not  deductible.  Nevertheless, 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  this  rule  has, 
for  some  time,  laeen  circumvented  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  framing  contributions  In 
the  form  of  purchases  of  advertising  space 
In  various  party-sponsored  publications.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  transparency  at  this 
device,  I  am  Informed  that  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  deductions  for  such  "advertising 


expenses"  wUl  be  disallowed.  I  am  not  only 
concerned  with  the  lack  of  clarity  In  present 
law  as  to  the  deductibility  of  these  contri- 
butions. I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
participation  of  political  pArtlee  in  schemes 
which  by  mdlrection  attempt  to  create  tax 
deductions  for  payments  which,  If  made 
directly,  would  not  be  allowable. 

Por  these  reasons  I  proposed  this  amend- 
ment to  the  bm  (HJl.  12752)  to  make  It  un- 
mistakably clear  that  political  contributions 
made  In  the  form  of  advertising,  payments 
for  admissions,  or  payments  by  other  In- 
direct means,  are  not  to  be  deductible  for 
Income  tax  purposes. 

Under  this  amendment  amounts  paid  for 
advertising  In  a  political  convention  pro- 
gram are  not  to  be  deductible  under  any 
circumstances.  In  addition,  amounts  paid 
lor  advertising  In  any  other  publication  are 
not  to  be  deductible.  If  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  publication  Inures,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  a  political  party  or  a  political 
candidate.  In  determining  whether  proceeds 
inure  to  a  political  party  or  candidate  the 
use  to  which  they  are  put  by  the  party  or 
candidate  is  completely  Irrelevant.  The  fact 
that  such  proceeds  are  used  by  a  political 
party  or  candidate  only  for  educational  and 
research  purposes,  or  for  any  other  similar 
purposes,  does  not  make  the  advertlsmg 
deductible. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  specifies  that 
no  deduction  Is  to  be  allowed  for  the  ad- 
mission charge  to  i.ny  dinner  or  program.  If 
any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  dinner  or 
program  Inures,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  a 
political  party  or  a  political  candidate.  A 
charge  for  admission  for  this  purpose  Includes 
not  only  amounts  paid  for  the  right  to  at- 
tend the  event,  but  also  includes  any  addi- 
tional amount  paid  to  entitle  the  person  to 
participate  In  activities  carried  on  at  the 
event. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  charges 
for  admission  to  an  inaugural  ball,  inaugural 
gala.  Inaugural  parade,  or  Inaugural  concert, 
or  to  any  similar  event  which  is  identified 
with  a  political  party  or  political  candidate 
are  not  to  be  allowed  as  deductions.  This 
provision  applies  regardless  of  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  event  or  of  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds.  Under  this  provision,  charges  for 
admission  to  an  Inaugural  ball  sponsored  by 
a  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  committee  or 
organization  are  not  deductible.  This  is  true 
even  If  the  proceeds  are  used  only  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  ball  or  similar  event.  The 
provision  applies  whether  the  Inaugural  cele- 
brated is  for  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  official 
(elected  or  defeated) . 

A  political  party  for  purposes  of  my  amend- 
ment Includes  (in  addition  to  a  p>olitlcal 
party  as  commonly  understood)  a  National, 
State,  or  local  committee  of  a  political  party. 
It  also  Includes  any  committee,  association, 
or  organization,  whether  Incorporated  or  not, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  accepts  contribu- 
tions or  makes  expenditures  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  or  attempting  to  Influence 
the  selection,  nomination,  or  election  of  any 
Individual  to  any  elective  public  office,  or  the 
election  of  presidential  or  vice-presidential 
electors.  These  organizations  are  treated  as 
political  parties  w'lether  or  not  the  individ- 
ual succeeds  in  being  selected,  nominated,  or 
elected. 

In  general,  this  amendment  Is  patterned 
after  the  provision  of  present  law  denying  de- 
ductions for  worthless  debts  owed  by  a  po- 
litical party.  However,  it  differs  slightly  to 
make  it  clear  that  ( as  was  Intended  under  the 
worthless  debt  provision)  it  applies  to  can- 
didates at  primary  elections. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  repeat — this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  this  has  happened.  I  call  At- 
tention to  one  prior  incident  which  hap- 
pened in  the  1948  and  1951  {>erlod  but 
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which  was  not  discovered  until  1958. 
This  situation  was  corrected  by  leglsla- 
uon  in  1958  and  is  not  a  part  of  this 
pending  legislation.  I  review  this  mere- 
!y  to  emphasize  to  anyone  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  who  on  some  future  oc- 
casion may  try  by  rulings  to  do  some- 
thing that  Congress  never  thought  the 
law  intended.  I  want  to  Impress  upon 
them  the  Importance  of  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  order  to  change  the  law  and  not 
to  attempt  to  do  it  In  conference  with 
the  naUonal  committee  of  either  polit- 
ic a;  party. 

It  was  called  to  my  attention  around 
1958  that  large  political  contributions 
'^ere  being  made  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  that  the  contributions  were 
being  written  off  under  the  guise  of  bad 
debts  These  contributions  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  before  the  election  were 
calied  ioana.  Of  course  evei-y  pollUcal 
party  is  out  of  money  by  election  day. 
The  Treasury  Department,  after  the 
election  ruled  that  the  party  had  no 
money  and  therefore  the  contributions 
could  be  wnUen  off  as  bad  debts  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  gift  tax. 
There  was  no  basis  for  any  such  rulings 
but  they  were  made  and  kept  secret  for 
nearly  8  years. 

I  shal!  put  these  rulings  in  the  Rec- 
ord By  the  way.  one  of  these  ruUngs 
ua-s  i.vw,ed  Itvss  than  48  hours  after  It 
wa.s  applied  for;  the  application  was 
mailed  from  North  Carolina,  and  the 
r.^ling  wa-s  approved  in  Washington  in 
les.s  than  48  hours,  which  is  an  aU-tlme 
speed  r^'cnid  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Under  this  ruling  of  December 
30  1948.  Mr  Richard  J.  Reynolds  was 
permuted  to  write  off  as  a  bad  debt  a 
J3 10, no  45  contribuUon  which  he  had 
made  to  the  Democratic  committee  In 
.New  York. 

They  said,  "Since  you  can't  collect  It 
you  wrue  it  off  as  a  bad  debt,  and  It 
win  not  tx"  subject  to  a  gift  tax  " 

Ulcpwise  Mr  David  A.  Schulte  had 
cor.tnbuiecl  $50,000  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  called  it  a  loan,  and  on  May  18 
1949,  he  also  received  a  ruling  that  he 
could  consider  it  as  a  bad  debt  and  it 
was  not  even  .subject  to  a  gift  tax  Mr 
Marshall  Field  contributed— or  should 
we  .say  loaned— 160.000  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  he  too  was  allowed  to 
classify  It  as  a  bad  debt,  and  It  was  not 
subject  to  a  gift  tax. 

I  review  these  old  rulings  to  show  just 
how  ux  laws  can  be  changed  without 
Members  of  Congress  knowing  anything 
about  It  Never  again  do  we  want  to 
hear  of  a  ^ret  ruling  on  political  con- 
•:ibutio!;s 

Next    I    read   a   ruling   Issued   to   Mr 
A  u.iam  Neal  Roach,  the  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
niuiee.  Ring  Building.  Washington  DC 
under  date  of  July  26.  1951.  '     '    "' 

.,     ,,,  JVLT  2«.  1861. 

Mr  wil;.um  Ncals  Roacs. 

>»3,v»t««t  Treanirer.  Dt^ocratic  Natumal 
Commtttee.  Ring  Building.  Wtuhino- 
ton.  DC  »  y 

D«A«  Ma.  RoAC-H    Reference  U  made  to  your 
etter  of  July  13,  1951.  tranamlttlng  a  letter 
j-.m   Mr    Wii«,n  Ollmoce.   president  of  the 
Young  DemocmUc  Qub.  of  AuMiica  requit- 
ing a  rallng  concerning  the  deducUbUlty  by 


eorporatioos  of  conUibuUona  to  the  Touog 
DemocraUc  Club«  of  America  for  their 
convention. 

He  has  suted  that  such  clubs  will  hold 
their  national  biannual  convention  at  th* 
Jefferson  Hotel  in  St.  LovUa.  Mo.,  on  October 
4-«.  1981.  In  order  to  defray  the  large 
amount  of  expenses  that  will  be  Incurred  by 
the  convention  program,  they  are  seeking 
contributions.  It  is  sUted  that  It  has  been 
their  Idea  to  organize  a  convention  corpora- 
tion under  the  benevolent  corporaUon  laws 
of  Missouri  and  to  obtain  a  pro  forma  decree 
for  this  nonproflt  corporation.  Such  corpo- 
raUon would  be  the  recipient  of  all  conven- 
Uon  funds  and  would  pay  all  expenses  and 
attend  to  all  other  official  business  of  the 
convention.  Arter  the  convenUon  such  cor- 
poraUon would  be  dissolved.  A  ruling  Is 
requested  as  to  <l)  whether  contrlbuUons 
from  corporaUons  would  be  deducUble  by 
them  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  as 
business  expenses  If  given  to  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America,  and  In  the 
alternative;  (2)  whether  such  contributions 
would  be  deducUble  If  given  to  the  proposed 
convenUon  corporaUon. 

On  the  basU  of  the  InformaUon  submitted 
It  Is  held  that  contrtbuUons  for  the  purposes 
of  the  convenUon  made  to  either  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  or  In  the  alter- 
native to  the  convenUon  corporation  when 
opganlBed  by  corporations  engaged  In  a  trade 
or  business  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  lu 
environ*  would  constitute  allowable  deduc- 
Uons  as  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses under  the  provisions  of  secUon  23<a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  Uie  Federal 
Income  returns  provided  thnt  such  donaUons 
are  made  with  reasonable  expectation  of  a 
nnanclal  return  conunensurate  with  the 
amount  of  donaUons. 
Very  truly  yoxirs. 

CheO.  J.  SCHOENEMAN. 

COTTimissioner. 
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I  am  sure  all  those  who  contributed 
had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  getting 
value  received  in  return;  most  of  them 
were  defense  contractors.  Let  us  face  It 
this  was  Just  a  procedure  to  shake  down 
some  contributors  and  ease  their  burden 
by  allowing  them  to  claim  their  contribu- 
tions as  tax  deductions. 

Proof  that  those  who  made  these  rul- 
ings recognized  the  Impropriety  of  their 
actions  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they 
went  to  such  great  lengths  to  keep  it  a 
secret  for  10  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  four  rulings  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ruiings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TaxAsuar  Depa«tmcnt. 
Washington.  D.C..  December  30.  194S 

Mr     RlCHASO  J.   RXYNOLOS. 

Reynolds  Building. 

Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

(AttenUon:  Mr.  Stratton  Coyner.) 

Dea«  M«.  Ritnouw.  Reference  U  made  to 
a  letter  written  In  your  behalf  by  Mr  Strat- 
ton Coyner.  attorney,  dated  December  38 
1948.  In  which  It  U  sUted  that  you  have  re- 
ceived a  final  settlement  offer  from  the 
DemocraUc  Stote  Committee  of  New  York  of 
10  percent  of  the  aggregate  face  amount  of 
unpaid  demand  notes  Issued  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  you  now  hold  for  collecUon. 

A  rxUlng  Is  requested  as  to  whether  ( 1 )  the 
acceptance  of  such  offer  would,  for  Federal 


income  tax  purposes,  constitute  a  gift  and 
(2)  the  loss  represenUng  the  difference  be- 
tween the  aggregate  face  value  of  the  note.<; 
and  the  amount  received  in  full  setUemeni 
would  be  considered  as  a  nonbusiness  debt 

The  letter  sUtes  that  you  now  hold  the  fol- 
lowing notes  of  the  DemocraUc  State  Com- 
mittee of  New  York : 

Note  dated  February  27.  1947.  payable  on 
demand,  signed  by  Carl  Sherman,  treasurer, 

Note  dated  February  27.  1947.  payable  on 
?f^^'  *'*"°*'  ^^  ^"^  Sherman,  U-easurer, 

Note  dated  October  14.  1944,  payable  on  de- 
mand with  Interest  after  demand  at  rate  of 
I  percent,  signed  by  Carl  Sherman,  treasurer, 

Note  of  DemocraUc  State  Committee  of 
New  York  dated  February  27,  1947.  payable 
on  demand  to  Democratic  State  Committee  oi 
New  Jersey,  endorsed  without  recourse  by  the 
DemocraUc  State  Committee  of  New  Jersey 
by   (not  SUted  In  letter),  •39.110.46. 

The  notes  presenUy  held  by  you  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  Issued  In  consummaUon 
of  a  series  of  transactions  involving  advances 
to  the  DemocraUc  State  Committee  of  New 
York.  In  aU  transacUons  it  Is  represented 
that  the  advances  were  In  the  nature  of  loans 
inasmuch  as  notes  were  received  as  evidence 
of  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  committee 
The  representaUons  in  respect  of  advances 
made  over  a  period  of  years  extending  back 
to  the  year  1940.  the  notes  Issued  In  respect 
of  the  obligations  and  the  paymenu  made  on 
such  notes  are  fully  disclosed  in  the  letter  of 
your  attorney. 

It  Is  stated  In  the  letter  that  you  were 
assured  at  the  time  the  loans  were  nego- 
tiated that  repayment  of  the  loans,  fully 
covered  by  demand  notes.  woiUd  be  made  on 
an  annual  baals.  Subsequent  evenu.  how- 
ever, precluded  the  committee  from  dis- 
charging, as  contemplated,  the  several  notes 
Issued  as  evidence  of  Its  obligation  to  repay 
the  advances  made  by  you.  It  U  stated 
further  that  demands  have  been  made  at 
various  tUnes  for  the  payment  of  the  notes 
which  have  resulted  only  in  the  receipt  of 
renewal  notes. 

The  possibility  of  Instituting  legal  action 
against  the  committee.  It  Is  stated,  was  of 
no    avail    Inasmuch   as   reducing   the    notes 
to  Judgment   and   throwing   the   committee 
Into  bankruptcy    would   have   accomplished 
nothing  toward  the  payment  of  the  obliga- 
tions.    Furthermore,   It   is   stated   that   the 
Democratic  State   Committee  of   New  York 
has  no  assets  of  any  consequence,  and  no 
uncollected   enforclble  pledges.      A  certified 
page  from  the  offlcial  report  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Comminee  of  New  York  dated 
November  2.   1948.  showing  the  outstanding 
loans  payable  by  that  committee  has  been 
submitted    and,    supplementary    thereto.    It 
Is  stated   that  tHe  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  has  only  a  small  bank 
balance  of  leas  than  •5.000  and  office  furni- 
ture for  four  offices  and  a  reception  room  In 
the  Blltmore  Hotel  In  New  York  City. 

It  appears  that  your  demands  for  payment 
of  the  notes  finally  reaauted  In  the  submis- 
sion of  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  of  New  York  to  pnv 
In  full  settlement.  In  cash.  10  percent  of  the 
•CT^egate  face  amount  of  the  outstanding 
notes.  The  offer  Is  contained  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  you  under  date  of  December  23. 
1948.  and  signed  by  Mr.  Carl  Sherman,  treas- 
urer. Democratic  State  Committee  of  New 
York. 

In  view  of  the  representations  and  data 
submitted  It  Is  concluded  that  (1)  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer  of  the  treaaiirer.  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  of  New  York,  would 
not.  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  con- 
sUtute  a  gift,  and  (3)  any  loss  Incurred 
resulting    from    such    acceptance    would    be 
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ooasldered  as  a  nonbusiness  debt  within  the 
meaning  of  section  23 (k)  (4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  I.  McLAaNKT, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

Mat  18.  1949. 
Mr.  Davjd  a.  Schulte 
Sets  York.  S.T. 
(Care  of  Gale.  Bemays.  Falk  &.  Etener). 

Dea*  Mh.  ScHtrLT»:  Reference  is  made  to  a 
letter  written  In  your  behalf  by  Gale.  Ber- 
nays.  Falk  &  Eisner  dated  April  26.  1949.  In 
which  It  Is  stated  that  you  have  received  an 
offer  from  the  DemocraUc  Stat*  Committee 
of  New  York,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  com- 
mittee, of  10  percent  of  the  face  amount  of  a 
Dote  of  the  committee  In  full  settlement 
thereof.  "Hie  letter  dated  April  8.  1949.  from 
Mr.  Carl  Sherman,  treasurer  of  that  cofnmlt- 
tee  making  such  offer  was  submitted  with 
.  the  letter  of  AprU  26.  1949.  In  the  absence 
of  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  Gale. 
Bemays.  Falk  &  Eisner  to  represent  you  this 
letter  is  being  addressed  to  you. 

A  ruling  Is  requested  as  to  (1 )  whether  the 
acceptance  of  such  offer  would,  for  Federal 
income  tax  purr>oses.  consUtute  a  gift;  and 
(3)  whether  the  loss  Incurred  by  your  ac- 
ceptance of  said  offer  would  consUtute  a 
nonbusiness  bad-debt  loss. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1944  you  were  asked  to 
lend  the  committee  •50.000;  and  that  you 
were  assured  that  after  the  campaign  In  1944 
the  note  would  be  gradually  repaid  as  dif- 
ferent finance  programs  made  funds  avail. 
able.  The  (50,000  was  loaned  to  the  com- 
mittee and  you  were  given  a  promissory  note 
In  that  amount.  Such  note  has  not  been 
paid,  and  the  committee  has  Informed  you 
that  It  would  l>e  unable  to  make  fjayment  on 
Uie  note  or  to  Its  other  note-holding  credi- 
tors, but  that  It  has  been  promised  sufficient 
money  to  offer  In  settlement  10  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  all  of  Its  creditors. 

The  conomlttee  has  also  Informed  you  that 
Its  principal  creditor.  Mr.  Richard  J.  Reyn- 
olds, has  accepted  Its  offer  and  received 
payment,  and  that  Mr.  Marshall  Field, 
another  noteholder,  has  also  consented  to 
accept  the  offer. 

Based  upon  the  InformaUon  submitted  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  acceptance 
of  the  offer  of  the  oonunlttee  will  not,  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  constitute  a 
gift,  and  that  the  loss  resulting  from  such 
acceptance  will  be  considered  as  a  non- 
business bad  debt  within  the  meaning  of 
section  23 (k)  (4)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Very  truly  yours, 

K.  I.  McLaaNKT, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

Mat  18.  1949. 
Mr.  Marshaix  Puxb. 
iVetr  York.  NY. 
(Care  of  Mr.  Howard  A.  Seltz) . 

Dea*  Ma.  Fixu>:  Reference  Is  made  to  a  let- 
ter written  In  your  behalf  by  Mr.  Howard 
Seltz,  your  attorney,  dated  April  16.  1949.  In 
which  It  Is  stated  that  you  have  received  an 
offer  from  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
of  New  York,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  com- 
mittee, of  10  percent  of  tl»e  aggregate  face 
wnount  of  a  note  of  the  coounlttee  In  full 
•etUement  thereof. 

A  ruling  Is  requested  as  to  (1)  whether  the 
»ccepunce  of  such  offer  wotOd,  for  Federal 
aicome  tax  purposes,  consUtute  a  gift;  and 
I2)  whether  the  loss  thus  Incurred  by  your 
»ccepunce  of  the  offer  of  setUement  would 
be  considered  a  nonbusiness  bad-debt  loss. 

It  la  stated  that  In  1940  you  were  asked 

u>  lend  to  the  committee  the  sum  of  •60.000. 

The  loan  was  made  and  you  aoe^ted  a  prom- 

"•ory  note.     Tlie  matter  of  payment  has  been 
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discussed  with  the  committee,  and  the  officers 
of  the  comnUttee  have  informed  you  that 
they  have  Insufficient  funds  to  make  pay- 
ment. In  December.  1948.  you  were  Informed 
by  the  committee  Uiat  it  would  be  unable  to 
make  payment  of  the  note  to  you  or  Its  other 
note-holding  creditors.  You  have  decided  to 
accept  the  offer  of  settlement  of  10  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

You  have  been  Informed  that  Mr.  Richard 
J.  Reynolds,  the  principal  creditor  of  the 
oommlttee,  has  already  accepted  a  similar 
offer  of  the  committee,  and  that  Mr.  David 
A.  Schulte,  another  creditor,  has  consented 
to  do  likewise. 

Based  upon  the  information  submitted  it 
Is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  acceptance  of 
the  offer  of  the  oommlttee  will  not,  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  constitute  a 
gift,  and  that  the  loss  resulting  from  such 
acceptance  will  be  considered  a  nonbusiness 
bad  debt  within  the  meaning  of  secUon 
23 (k)  (4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Very  truly  yotirs. 

E.  I.  MAjiVtrr, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

Aran.  19,  1950. 
Mr.  STtJTVKSAirr  Peabodt,  Jr., 
Morris  Hotel, 
Chicago.  lU. 

DaAa  Ma.  Peabodt:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  InqiUry  as  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Host  Committee  for  National  Jefferson 
Jubilee  to  be  held  In  Chicago  on  May  13. 
14.  and  15.  1950,  with  respect  to  whether 
contributions  made  to  the  Committee  by 
corporate  and  individual  taxpayers  engaged 
In  business  In  the  city  of  Chicago  would  be 
deducUble  for  Federal  Income  tax  pvirpoees. 

You  state  that  the  Chicago  Host  Com- 
mittee is  playing  host  to  thousands  of 
guests  who  will  participate  In  extensive 
panel  discussions  pertaining  to  the  Issues 
of  the  day.  It  Is  also  Intended  to  pay 
tribute  to  Thomas  Jefferson  through  pa- 
rades and  pageants  depleting  hla  contrlbu- 
Uons to  the  welfare  of  our  ooimtry.  It  is 
expected  that  the  thousands  ot  guests  and 
visitors  spending  three  days  in  tlie  city  of 
Chicago  will  t»rlng  new  money  into  the  com- 
munity and  will  benefit  the  business  of 
the  conununlty. 

The  oontrtbutions  from  local  tradesmen 
are  solely  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  to 
be  lnc\irred  in  playing  host  and  running  the 
above-mentioned  functions.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  contribuUons  referred  to  in 
your  letter  will  not  be  used  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  political  aspects  of  the  event. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  submitted, 
It  is  held  that  contrlbuUons  made  to  the 
Chicago  Host  Conunittee  for  NaUonal  Jeffer- 
son JubUee  by  corporate  and  individual 
taxpayers  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business  in 
the  dty  of  Chicago  would  oonaUtuta  allow- 
able deducUous  as  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses  under  the  provisions  of 
secUon  23 (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
in  their  Federal  Income  tax  returns,  provided 
that  such  donaUons  are  made  with  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  a  financial  return 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  the 
donattons. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Geo.  J.  Schoeneman. 

CoTnmissioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  one  other  rtiling  which  I  shall  read. 
This  ruling  was  dated  S^>tember  22, 
1950,  and  it  was  solicited  by  the  Repub- 
lican Committee  of  New  Jersey.  Sig- 
niflcanUy  the  Republicans  received  an 
adverse  ruling.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  ruling  also  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoks  at  this  point 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ruling 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SXPTEMBn  22,  1960. 

Hon.  John  B.  Maknimc, 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Post  Office  and  Courthouse. 
Newark.  NJ. 

Mt  Dea*  Mr.  Manning:  Reference  is 
nxade  to  your  letter  dated  September  12, 
1960.  In  which  you  request  advice  with  re- 
spect to  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  J.  Dickerson. 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Republican 
State  Committee. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Dickerson  states  that  the 
New  Jersey  Republican  State  Committee  is 
sponsoring  a  dinner  in  AUantic  City  on 
September  30.  1950.  and  that  a  question  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  the  purchase  of 
Uckets  would  consUtute  a  deducUon  for 
Federal  Income  tax  piirposes.  Mr.  Dicker - 
son  further  states  that  It  is  his  "under- 
standing of  the  State  law  that  If  the  tax- 
payer can  clearly  ahow  that  the  purchase  of 
the  Ucket  was  In  tlie  ordinary  course  of 
business  and  If  his  business  was  benefited 
tliereby.  he  is  en  U  tied  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
the  ticket  as  a  business  expense." 

It  appears  that  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Dickerson  Is  based  upon  his  belief  that  the 
purchase  of  the  Uckets  in  quesUon  may  l>e 
deducted  under  section  a3(s)  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense.  The  implication 
of  this  provision  of  tlie  law.  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  existence  of  facts  which  have 
not  been  given  by  Mr  Dickerson.  such  as  the 
purpose  in  the  purchase  of  such  tickets  and 
the  use  to  which  the  money  so  expended  wlU 
be  put.  It  Is  wril  established  that  political 
oontrlbuUons  are  not  deductible.  See  sec- 
Uon a9.23(q)-l  of  regrilaUons  111;  Textile 
Hills  Securities  Corporation  v.  Commis- 
sioner <1941)  314  U.S.  826,  C3  1941-2,  201; 
LT.  3276,  C.B.  1939-1  (pt.  I),  108.  On  the 
otlier  hand.  contribuUons  made  by  local 
tradesmen  to  business  or  civic  organtzations 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  and  playing 
host  to  conventions  or  similar  gatberlngs 
which  wUl  draw  sizable  numbers  of  guests 
and  visitors  to  the  community,  may  be  de- 
ducted provided  that  such  contributions  are 
made  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  fi- 
nancial return  commensurate  with  the 
amount  contributed.  See  section  29.23(a)- 
13  of  regulations  111.  and  IT.  8706,  1945. 
C3.  87.  Accordingly,  if  the  UckeU  are  pur- 
chased to  support  the  political  aspecu  of  the 
occasion  In  quesUon  (as  dlstinguL,.hed  from 
the  business  aspects  attendant  on  obtaining 
new  money  and  customers  from  the  event, 
regardless  of  its  nature),  a  deduction  is  not 
allowable. 

Since  the  occasion  for  which  the  UckeU 
are  to  be  purchased  is  apparenUy  a  political 
one,  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  purchase 
of  such  tickets  by  a  buslnees  oonoern  will 
give  rise  to  a  deducUon. 

Mr.  Dlclcerson  also  asked  to  be  advised 
whether  or  not  a  corporation  is  permitted  to 
purchase  Uckets.  Since  this  question  con- 
cerns matters  not  necessarily  in  tl»  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  and  detailed  InformaUon 
is  not  furnished,  it  dose  not  appear  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  comment  by  the  Bureau. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  J.  ScHOENuiAN, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
read  excerpts  from  the  ruling.  This  rul- 
ing is  addressed  to  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Manning,  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, Newark.  N.J.: 

DxAa  Ma  MANiriKo:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your   letter   dated    September    12.    1060,    In 

wlUch  you  request  advice  with  respect  to  a 
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lett«r  from  Mr.  John  J.  Dickerson,  chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee. 

In  hla  letter  Mr.  Dickerson  states  that  the 
.New  Jersey  Republican  State  Committee  la 
sponsoring  a  dinner  In  Atlantic  City  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950.  and  that  a  question  haa 
arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  the  purchase  of 
tickets  would  constitute  a  deduction  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purpo«ea. 

Continuing.  I  read  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph : 

since  the  occasion  for  which  the  tickets 
are  to  be  purchased  Is  apparently  a  political 
one.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  purchase 
of  such  tickets  by  a  business  concern  will 
give  rise  to  a  deduction. 

Thla  ruling  waa  negative,  but  notice 
that  the  nillngs  for  the  Democratic 
Party  were  all  favorable. 

At  that  lime  In  1958  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  have  his  Depart- 
ment check  back  through  the  history  of 
that  Department  and  to  furnish  copies 
of  all  rulings  that  had  been  made  to 
either  political  party,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, and  they  were  able  to  furnish  only 
these  six  rulings,  five  of  them  In  the  af- 
firmaUve.  all  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  one  negative  to  the  Republicans. 

This  situation  was  corrected  by  legisla- 
tion In  1958,  and  we  thought  then  that 
the  Democratic  Party  had  learned  that  It 
was  not  to  use  Treasury  rulings  to  help 
finance  Its  political  campaigns. 

At  that  time  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
spolipd  out  that  neither  Democrats  nor 
Republicans  could  classify  their  contri- 
butions as  bad  debts.  That  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Congress,  and  I  thought 
we  had  closed  the  loophole;  but  we  un- 
derestimated the  Ingenuity  of  some 
warped  bureaucrat. 

In  1964  we  found  that  someone  had 
come  up  with  the  Ingenious  idea  that 
campaign  contributions  could  purchase 
what  they  called  advertisements,  but 
what  I  prefer  to  call  shakedowns,  at 
$15,000  a  page,  and  deduct  the  cost  as  a 
business  expense.  Their  names  were 
printed  in  the  book  called  "An  Age  of 
Greatness"  and  in  the  1964  Democratic 
Convention  programs. 

It  is  lucky  they  did  not  go  higher  than 
$15,000.  If  a  company  has  a  multl- 
bilUon-doUar  defense  contract,  why  not 
$50  000  or  $100,000?  There  is  nothing 
sacred  about  the  amount  when  a  corpo- 
ration Is  confronted  with  a  shakedown. 

We  understand  that  these  so-called 
advertisers,  too,  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  could  write  such  ex- 
penditures off  as  a  business  expense  for 
income  ta.x  purpoaes. 

Befo.'-e  I  leave  the  subject  I  regret  to 
say  that  after  the  success  of  these  two 
money-raising  schemes  had  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Democratic  Party  some 
In  our  own  party  thought,  "Here  Is  a 
rather  neat  idea ;  aU  that  is  wrong  with 
it  is  that  we  didn't  get  into  It  first,"  and 
a-t!  a  result  an  effort  has  been  made  by 
some  Republicans  to  use  this  same  devi- 
ous device.  I  said  then  and  I  repeat 
now  you  do  not  correct  an  error  by 
copying  a  wrong  that  has  been  done  by 
the  other  party.  The  only  way  to  cor- 
rect a  wrong  decision  Is  to  stop  It — spell 
out  in  the  law  that  neither  party  can 


do  it;  and  that  is  what  we  have  done  in 
this  bill.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
conferees  are  unarUmous  In  agreement 
that  this  was  an  Ironclad  amendment, 
and  It  is  Intended  to  be  Interpreted  as 
completely  closing  this  loophole.  I  do 
not  intend  that  there  be  any  misunder- 
standing in  the  days  to  come.  In  1958 
we  corrected  the  bad  debt  rulings,  and 
today  we  are  correcting  another  highly 
Irregular  procedure  of  allowing  contri- 
butions to  be  called  advertisements.  As 
one  who  Introduced  both  bills  in  this 
cormectlon,  I  close  with  this  advice.  If 
anyone  has  any  ideas  as  to  how  the  law 
should  be  changed  in  the  future  let  him 
spell  it  out  In  a  legislative  program  and 
send  it  to  Congress  so  that  every  tajc- 
payer  in  America,  I  do  not  care  whether 
he  be  Republican,  Democrat,  or  Inde- 
pendent, will  know  exactly  what  the 
rules  are. 

As  I  say.  this  is  the  second  time  such 
an  Incident  has  happened,  and  I  most 
respectfully  suggest  that  It  would  not 
be  wise  for  it  to  happen  a  third  time. 
If  a  doubt  arises  as  to  how  the  law  should 
be  Interpreted  let  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment come  to  Congress  or  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  and  obtain  a 
clarlilcatlon  as  to  the  congressional  in- 
tent. Frankly  I  do  not  think  this  was  a 
misunderstanding  in  the  first  place;  I 
consider  it  a  deliberate  attempt  to  fi- 
nance a  political  campaign  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  DOMmiCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  could  answer  this  kind  of  in- 
quiry; Would  an  advertisement  in  any 
kind  of  pamphlet  published  by  an  orga- 
nization such  as  COPE  also  be  non- 
deductible under  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment. COPE  behig  not  directly  a  political 
party;  but  is  the  amendment  designed 
to  cover  that  kind  of  organization  as 
well? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
question  has  been  raised  before,  and  the 
answer  again  is  yes,  advertisements  in 
any  progrsun  are  not  deductible  when 
any  part  of  the  proceeds  may  be  used  to 
help  any  political  party  or  candidate. 
The  amendment  spells  out  very  clearly 
that  any  organization  is  covered  when 
any  part  of  the  proceeds  derived  there- 
from accrue  to  the  benefit  of  either 
political  party,  or  if  they  are  Intended  to 
accrue  In  the  event  there  Is  a  profitable 
operation.  So  that  the  answer  is  that 
this  amendment  covers  any  and  all  orga- 
nizations when  any  part  of  the  proceeds 
accrue  or  are  Intended  to  accrue  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  a 
political  party  or  to  a  political  candidate. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  for  asking  me  that  question.  I 
meant  to  mention  it  before  because  I, 
too,  have  received  a  letter  raising  the 
same  question.  The  answer  is  that  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  who  spon- 
sors the  affair.  If  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  advertisements,  either  dl- 
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rectly  or  Indirectly,  is  directed  to  the 
support  of  a  political  party  or  any  candi- 
date they  are  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment and  are  not  deductible. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One 
final  point,  the  question  has  been  asked, 
would  the  so-called  almanacs,  news- 
papers, and  so  forth,  that  are  published 
in  various  States  by  political  parties  be 
covered,  and  the  answer  Eigain  is  "Yes." 
Likewise,  it  covers  voter  education  and 
research  committees  and  any  other  label 
that  may  later  be  designated.  We  have 
tried  to  think  of  all  the  various  Ingenious 
proposals  that  have  been  mentioned  as 
well  as  any  new  labels  that  may  later  be 
coined.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  we 
have  covered  them  all. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senate,  to  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  to  the  con- 
ferees for  their  cooperation  In  having 
this  amendment  approved. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  feel  remiss  If  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
was  called  on  this  particular  conference 
report  without  expressing  my  commen- 
dation to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens — a  substantial 
group  who  have  been  ineligible  hereto- 
fore for  coverage  under  the  social  securi- 
ty system.  This  has  been  a  problem 
with  which  the  Finance  Committee  has 
wrestled  for  many  years. 

I  remember  that  last  year,  under  the 
Revenue  Act,  we  covered  370,000  persons 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
were  based  on  a  three-quarters  coverage. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  In 
the  Senate  about  the  Prouty  amendment 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  covered  per- 
sons who  have  not  paid  into  the  social 
security  fund. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
the  335,000  persons  whom  we  covered 
last  year  with  three-quarters  coverage, 
paid  an  average  of  $1.50  per  person. 

In  this  particular  bill  we  cover  370,- 
000  at  a  cost  of  $125  million,  without 
any  charge  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

There  are  still  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens  In  this  Nation  who  are  still 
ineligible  for  social  security,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  were  not  eligible  to  apply 
at  the  time  the  act  was  passed.  Of  the 
370.000  covered  under  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment, 335,000  are  covered  for  the  full 
$35  per  month,  and  35,000  are  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  $35  per  month.  Under  this 
proposal,  a  husband  and  wife  can  draw 
a  total  of  $52.50,  $35  for  the  husband 
and  $17.50  for  the  wife — or  reversed,  if 
that  should  be  the  situation  in  the  in- 
staru^s  that  this  would  apply. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  covered  under  the  Prouty 
amendment  are  women.  Not  only  that. 
80  percent  of  them  are  widows.    There 
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has  been  a  lot  of  talk  In  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  and  In  preTlous  sessions  of 
the  Senate,  about  these  people.  I  am  not 
happy  about  the  amounts.  I  wish  it  were 
more.  But  I  bdleve  tJiBt  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  ProcttI  Is  entitled 
to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  starting  out 
on  a  program  of  this  kind.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  in  the  future  will  iJKrease 
the  amounts,  which  I  believe  to  be  nig- 
gardly amounts,  but  at  least  it  is  a  start. 
There  are  still  several  hundred  thousand 
citizens,  who  should  be  qualified,  and 
who  would  have  been  qualified  had  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  again  1  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  enUtled  to 
great  commendation  for  his  efforts 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  the  floor  partly  to  make  sure  that 
I  am  completely  accurate  In  my  thoughts 
regarding  this  bill. 

It  Is  my  understanding— and  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
I/)Ncl  If  he  would  be  Mnd  enough  to 
try  to  give  me  the  answers,  as  the  Sen- 
ator In  charge  of  the  bill— that  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  revenues  which  the 
Government  anticipates  raising  will  come 
from  the  acceleration  of  payments  In  the 
Income  tax ;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the 
Senator  Is  correct.  Similar  steps  have 
been  taken  In  the  past  under  the  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  frank  answer. 

We  used  this  approach  in  our  State 
at  one  point,  under  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor and  we  later  referred  to  this  ap- 
proach as  "Golden  Gimmick  No  1."  The 
Governor  followed  this  golden  gimmick 
with  a  couple  of  similar  schemes.  The 
net  result  of  these  schemes  was  a  subse- 
quent tax  inci-ease  on  individuals  and 
corporations. 

Obviously,  the  problem  with  this  ap- 
proach Is  that  we  get  the  revenue  up 
to  a  high  level  by  accelerating  as  much 
of  the  Income  tax  as  we  can,  then  in 
order  to  keep  up  that  high  level  of  reve- 
nue, we  have  to  raise  the  tax  rates.  We 
then  come  back  to  a  situation  which  we 
might  as  well  face  now,  where  it  becomes 
necessary.  If  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
It,  to  raise  taxes. 

The  other  major  portion  of  revenue 
IS  eoing  to  be  raised  in  this  bill  by  an  in- 
crease of  excise  taxes  on  telephones  and 
automobilfes;  is  that  not  accurate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  From  the 
taxes  on  telephones  and  new  automo- 
biles, 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Again.  I  appreciate 
the  frank  answer  of  the  Senator  in 
cliarge  of  the  bilL  I  would  say  that  here 
again,  we  are  restoring  a  tax  on  which 
we  have  spent  literally  months  and  years 
trymg  to  eliminate;  a  tax  which  was 
WTglnally  imposed  as  a  wartime  tax 
ine  Senator  from  Indiana  offered  an 
amendment  eliminating  the  local  tax  on 
telephones  which  carried,  but  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  conference  report  It  is 
my  understanding  that  at  no  time  did 
ine  administration  oppose  putttng  excise 
laxes  on  what  might  well  be  considered 
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luxuries  instead  of  necessities.  I  am 
talking  about  the  tax  on  cabarets.  I  am 
talking  about  all  kinds  of  hnrarlee  which 
could  be  claaslfled  as  luxuries  In  time  of 
war.  That  is  what  we  are  in  now — a  pe- 
riod of  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  put 
the  taxes  on  some  necessity  items  as  op- 
posed to  luxury  items  without  taking 
real  cognizance  of  what  is  needed  in  the 
income  tax  field,  Is  a  shortsighted  ap- 
proach. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  answers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  reduced  taxes  by  over  $20 
billion  In  the  period  1962  through  1965. 
Despite   this   very   large   reduction,    our 
revenues  in  the  fiscal  year  are  estimated 
at  $98  8  billion,  higher  than  in  any  prior 
year    This  was  in  no  small  part  due  to 
the    fact     ttiat     these     tax     reductions 
brought  better  business  conditions  and 
more    employment,    more    income    and 
more  profits  than  would  have  been  true 
in  the  absence  of  these  biUs.    These  re- 
ductions have  brought  the  growth  to  our 
economy— which   we   must   in   this   bOl 
keep  under  control — which  will  reoccur 
in   future   years.     The  so-called   "one- 
shof  revenue  gains  In  this  bill,  together 
with  the  other  revenue  raised  in  this 
bill  we  hope  will  be  sufficient  to  Ude  us 
over  to  the  time  when  the  continuing 
growth   In  our   revenues   will   again   be 
adequate  to  meet  budget  requirements. 
Let  me  say  that  we  predicted  an  in- 
crease In  revenues  as  a  result  of  those 
prior  bills,  and  such  revenues  did  mate- 
rialize to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
predicted.    The  only  part  we  could  not 
predict  was  the  great  Increase  In  expend- 
itures required   because  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.     "Hils  blD  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide such  revenues  to  the  extent  needed 
to  meet  the  added  military  expenditures 
In  the  period  Immediately  ahead.    It  Is 
hoped— although  I  cannot  know  whether 
they  win  be  enough — that  the  growth  In 
revenues  occurring  In  the  period  after 
this  "one-shot"  gain  wears  off.  will  pro- 
vide the  additional  funds  needed  at  that 
time  without  further  tax  Increases. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause Senator  Smathers  Is  necessarily 
absent,  he  has  asked  me  to  make  the 
following  statement,  whld^  he  has  pre- 
pared. In  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Tax  Readjustment  Act  of 
1966. 
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Mr,  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  dlstinguislied  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  his  able 
presentation  of  the  conference  report  on 
this  important  tax  bill.  As  one  of  the 
conferees  on  this  bill.  I  can  tell  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  difficult  position  we  were  In, 
having  to  aivue  for  nontax  amendments 
added  to  the  bUl  by  the  Senate.  There 
were  36  amendments  added  to  this  bill 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  was  forced 
to  recede  on  only  three  of  them.  On 
another,  we  effected  a  compromise. 

The  amendment  we  compromised  was 
offered  on  the  floor  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proittt].  it 
would  have  provided  minimum  soctal 
security  benefits  for  persons  who  attain 


age  70  without  requiring  that  tJt»ey  have 
prior  covered  employment.  Without 
going  Into  the  details  of  the  Prouty 
amendmoit.  let  me  state  that  the  House 
conferees  were  strongly  opposed  to  this 
amendment  for  several  reasofns.  First, 
they  insisted  It  was  not  germane.  "Hiey 
felt  we  had  no  right  to  ammd  a  tax  bill 
with  nontax  amendments.  Secondly, 
they  felt  the  amendment  went  too  far  in 
providing  benefits  for  those  who  did  not 
need  them.  Thirdly,  they  Insisted  it  cost 
too  much.  Fourthly,  they  pointed  to 
problems  we  had  not  faced  when  we 
acted  on  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Despite  this,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  insisted  that  he 
would  not  take  a  biU  back  to  the  Senate 
which  did  not  contain  ben^ts  for  our 
older  citizens.  Fortunately,  there  was 
some  support  among  the  House  conferees 
for  amendments  of  the  type  approved  by 
the  Senate.  With  this  breach  In  their 
ranks  we  were  able  to  work  out  provisions 
which  go  a  long  way  toward  filling  the 
need  upon  which  Uie  I»routy  amendment 
was  premised. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  per- 
sons who  reach  72  before  1968  are  going 
to  be  assui-ed  a  pension  under  the  social 
security  program  of  $35  a  month,  even 
though  they  have  no  prior  work  experi- 
ence in  covered  employment.    If  a  mar- 
ried couple   Is  Involved,   the  comJblned 
pension    under    the   substitute    will    be 
$52.50.    To  make  certain  that  these  bene- 
fits go  only  to  those  who  are  In  greatest 
need,  the  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  $35  amount  or  the  $52.50  amount 
will  be  reduced  by  amounts  these  persons 
may  already  receive  under  otho-  I^sderal. 
State,  or  local  retirement  programs.  Hils 
is  the  biggest  single  difference  between 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  confer- 
ence   substitute.      Benefits    under    the 
Senate  amendment  would  have  been  In 
addition  to  other  payments  the  elderly 
person  might  be  receiving,  while  the  con- 
ference agreement  makes  the  new  benefit 
available  only  where  there  is  no  other 
governmental  pension  available,  or  where 
the  other  benefit  is  quite  small. 

The  principal  amendment  on  which 
the  Senate  conferees  had  to  yield  was 
offered  in  the  Senate  by  tlie  senior  Sena- 
tor   from    Indiana    (Mr.    Ha«tki].      It 
would  have  left  the  telephone  tax  at  3 
percent  on  local  residential  service  while 
permitting  a  tax  of  10  percent  on  business 
calls  and  on  long-distance  service.    The 
House  conferees  refused  to  accept  this 
amendment  for  two  Important  reasons. 
First,  they  would  not  permit  the  revenue 
under  their  biU  to  be  depleted  by  the 
$315  million  Involved  under  this  amend- 
ment.    Secondly,  they  felt  a  2-bracket 
tax  system  for  telephone  service  raised 
problems  for  both   the  telephone  com- 
panies and  their  subscribers,  as  well  as 
for  the  tax  collector.    They  insisted  such 
a  tax  system  would  be  administraUvely 
difficult  and  set   bad   precedents.     Be-  - 
cause  of  their  strong  position  on  this 
amendment  and  because  of  our  insistence 
for  preserving  some  social  security  bene- 
fits for  our  aged  citizens,   the  Senate 
confereea  were  compelled  to  yield  on  this 
telephone  tax. 

I  need  not  go  Into  the  other  changes 
made  by  the  conferees — the  chairman 
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ha.s  ably  described  them.  Let  me  Just 
add  that  >ii  baiance.  I  believe  the  Senate 
'All;  agree  that  the  Senate  conferees  did 
a  remarkable  Job  of  retaining  important 
elements  of  the  Senate's  most  important 
amendment — .socia.  secinity  for  our 
needy  elderly  citizens. 

Like  the  chairman.  I  urge  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to 

Mr  COOPfni  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  H.R.  12752, 
\r;c    prL>;.>o5fd     Tax    Adjustment   Act   of 

The  purpo.se  of  this  act  Is  to  provide 
revenue  of  approximately  $6  bUllon 
which  is  needed  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  provision.^  to  raise  these  funds 
-sliould  be  voted,  but  in  my  view.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  President  had 
proposed  a  general  tax  measure  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

I  say  thLs.  because  If  the  war  continues, 
I  believe  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
additional  revenues  through  a  broader 
measure  of  tax  adjustment.  Also,  I  do 
not  think  :t  entirely  fair  to  consider  ad- 
ju.stmentjj  piecemeal  and  thus  impose  the 
burden  on  some  groups  rather  than 
others 

When  the  blU  was  before  the  Senate 
ia.st  week.  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
which  would  have  exempted  local  tele- 
phone calls  and  local  residential  serv- 
ice from  the  relmposltlon  and  payment 
of  additional  excise  taxes.  It  would  have 
reduced  the.se  additional  revenues,  but 
the  tel'fphone  is  a  necessity  and  not  a 
luxury  The  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  a.id  I  am  sorry  It  has 
been  stricken  in  conference. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the 
Prouty  amendment  to  provide  monthly 
benefits  to  older  citizens  who  are  not 
presently  included  In  the  social  security 
system.  I  have  wanted  to  see  a  change 
to  provide  tliis  coverage,  and  last  year 
when  the  Congress  enacted  new  social 
security  benefits  In  a  bill  I  spoke  and 
voted  for  I  supported  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment in  a  vote  In  the  Senate  because  I 
thought  It  just  and  needed.  Important 
aLso.  the  amendment  offered  last  year 
provided  funds  to  pay  for  the  benefits. 
La-st  week  when  this  tax  adjustment 
bill — a  bill  to  provide  revenues  to  carry 
on  the  war  m  South  Vietnam — was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  PHOtmr 
because  it  did  not  provide  revenues  to 
pay  the  cost  The  cost  would  have  come 
from  taxes  being;  levied  especially  to  sup- 
port our  men  who  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  did  not  feel  it  would  have 
t)een  responsible  to  vote  new  benefits 
without  a  means  of  payment. 

I  said  at  the  time  in  the  Senate,  that 
If  the  Ho'xse  agreed  to  provide  funds  to 
pay  for  new  benefits,  so  that  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  social  security  coverage 
would  not  cripple  the  war  effort,  I  could 
vote  for  the  Prouty  amendment  and  for 
Its  Deneflts  as  I  have  done  in  past  years. 
The  tax  adjustment  bill  has  now  been 
reported  back  t-o  the  Senate  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  the  House 
has  agreed  to  provide  a  means  of  pay- 
ing the  cost  from  social  security  funds. 
The  cost  of  extending  this  needed  cov- 
erage to  our  older  cltliens  who  are  72 
and  over  will  not  redu'^e  *he  revenues  to 
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be  raised  by  tills  bill  for  the  requirements 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  1966  and  1967. 
and  payments  from  the  trust  fund  will 
be  replaced  in  coming  years. 

I  beUeve  the  bill  reported  from  the 
conference  meets  the  purposes  I  have 
discussed,  and  I  will  vote  for  it,  and  for 
the  amendment  which  will  provide  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  our  older  citi- 
zens who  are  not  presently  eligible  for 
benefit  payments  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  amendment 
to  provide  coverage  for  our  older  citizens 
in  this  bill  is  a  monthly  payment  of  $35 
to  persons  who  are  72  or  older,  or  who 
reach  the  age  of  72  before  1968.  In  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  are 
quaUfied.  payments  will  be  $35  for  the 
husband  and  $17.50  for  the  wife,  and 
they  will  begin  on  October  1,  1966.  In 
the  case  of  persons  receiving  benefits 
imder  other  social  security  and  retire- 
ment programs,  the  payments  will 
amount  to  the  difference  between  the 
new  benefits  and  the  amounts  already 
being  received. 

I  shall  explain  other  helpful  provisions 
of  the  bill  to  the  people  of  my  State  of 
Kentucky,  but  I  note  the  chief  advance  is 
the  provision  of  monthly  benefits  to 
many  thousands  of  people  who  could  not 
qualify  for  coverage  under  social  secu- 
rity and  who  deserve  the  benefits  which 
will  be  provided  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  The  funds  have  been  provided  for 
these  monthly  payments  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  and  I  am  happy 
to  vote  for  the  tax  adjustment  bill  with 
the  amendment  providing  monthly  bene- 
fits for  our  older  citizens. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr  ByudI,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRc],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  H\YDBN],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KjmNKBY],  the  Seiiator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  BrewstirI,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr  McNamara),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Shathers)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator 
from    Mississippi    (Mr.   Eastland],    the 


Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gru«ninc], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydkn)! 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr! 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [  Mr.  Long  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGbe],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMS)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Calif onUa  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  is  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[No.  67  Leg.) 
YBAS— 72 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Baonett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

saicnder 

Brrln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ful  bright 

HarrU 


Cotton 
Domlnlck 


Hart 

Hartke 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Maai 

Long,  La. 

Uagnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

UcClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

M7tcair 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

Mow 

Mundt 

NAYS — 6 

Hlckenlooper      Morse 

MUler 

NOT  VOTINO— 23 
Hayden  Murphy 


Muskle 
Nelson 
Neuberger 
Pastore 
Pell 
Prouty 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
1.  Robertson 
Russ«U.8.C. 
BaltonstaU 
Slmpaon 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennls 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tydlngs 
WUllams,  Del. 
Tar  borough 
Young,  N  Dak. 
Yoiing,  Ohio 


Jordan.  N.C.  Pearson 

Kennedy,  NY.  Russell,  Oa.  ^ 

Kuchel  Scott 

Lauache  Smathers 

Long,  Mo.  Thurmond 

McOee  Vtrilllams,  N  J 
McNamara 


Anderson 

Baas 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

■astlaud 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  r^x)rt  was  agreed  to  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
successful  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Tax  Readjustment  Act  marks 
another  fine  achievement  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
Its  clearance  today  for  the  President's 
signature  has  been  achieved  in  large 
measure  by  his  effective  leadership  and 
his  profound  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's financial  structure. 

As  much  as  anyone,  he  is  devoted  to 
achieving  effective  and  constructive  tax 
measures,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  his  unfailing  and  undaunted  efforts 
in  doing  so. 

Additionally,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  Is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  his  significant  role  in 
achieving  success  at  last  week's  confer- 
ence. He  is  always  a  tireless  worker  on 
behalf  of  fiscal  matters,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  his  splendid  assistance  and  un- 
surpassed cooperation. 

To  all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  expe- 
diting acUon  on  this  vital  legislation. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  about 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  the  day 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  if  he  can  tell 
me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  believe 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  pending 
business,  which  is  under  the  managership 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin fMr.  Proxmire).  We  hope  to  dis- 
pose of  this  bill  shortly.  If  the  Senate 
would  bear  with  me  we  would  like  to  take 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  economic 
aid  bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman]  is  ready  to  presen„  for 
consideration. 

Then,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senate 
go  over  until  Thursday.  There  will  be 
a  short  meeting  on  Thursday,  and  If 
things  work  out  we  would  go  over  from 
Thursday  until  Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  will  be  no  busi- 
ness on  Thursday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whatever  legisla- 
uon  is  on  the  calendar.  There  Is  not  too 
much. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr.   MORSE.     Did    the   Senator   say 
that  we  are  going  to  take  up  the  confer- 
ence  report   on   the   economic   bill   on 
southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
interested  in  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed 
Mr,  MORSE.  I  would  not  wish  to 
transgress  upon  the  desires  of  anybody 
else  In  the  Senate,  but  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  conference  made  it  a  much 
worse  bill  and  did  not  help  it.  I  opposed 
It.  I  made  my  case  against  it.  It  would 
take  me  10  mhiutes  to  pay  my  disrespects 
w  the  bill.  Any  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  gives  me  10  minutes  will 
oe  agreeable  with  me. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  do  that 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

VNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACKKEMKNT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  conference  report 
comes  up,  there  be  20  minutes  for  its  con- 
sideration, 10  minutes  to  a  side,  vdth  10 
minutes  under,  the  control  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
10  minutes  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
Is  so^rdered. 

Mi<  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  want  the 
agreement  reached  before  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  I  am  so  agreeably  aston- 
ished by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  by  his  magnificent  tolerance 
this  afternoon  on  taking  only  10  min- 
utes on  the  conference  report,  that  per- 
haps we  ought  to  give  him  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  very  appre- 
ciative. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  could  not  hear 
the  majority  leader  very  well.  There  will 
be  no  session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  the  pres- 
ent intention ;  to  go  over  until  TTiursday, 
clear  up  the  calendar  that  day.  and  go 
over  untU  Monday.  That  Is  the  Inten- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  Is  the  Inten- 
tion with  reference  to  taking  up  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  present  Inten- 
tion is  to  take  it  up  on  Monday. 
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the  other  Umlt  Is  on  the  total  outstanding 
amount  of  loans  under  the  BmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

SBA  guarantees  of  loans  are  Included  In 
thee*  limits,  and  no  loans  or  guarantees  may 
be  made  In  excess  of  the  limits,  regardless  of 
the  amount  which  may  be  available  In  the 
revolving  fund. 

These  restrlcUons,  of  course,  would  not  be 
changed  by  the  partlclpaUons  legislation 
Accordingly,  any  funds  raised  by  SBA 
through  participation  sales  could  not  be  uti- 
lized for  additional  loans  except  as  permitted 
by  these  restrictions,  which  can  only  be 
raised  by  congressional  action. 

There  is  one  other  point.  QuesUons 
which  I  put  to  the  head  of  the  SBA  make 
this  clear. 

Now  to  put  my  question  another  way,  does 
a  small  business  loan  made  under  section 
7(a)  still  count  as  a  charge  against  the  (1  376 
million  loan  celUng  even  when  It  has  been 
put  In  a  pool  under  paragraph  10  or  an 
FNMA  trust  under  paragraph  11  as  secxirlty 
for  the  sale  of  participation  certlflcat«s? 

In  other  words,  the  Insertion  of  paragraph 
10  and  paragraph  li  in  section  6(b)  as  pro- 
vided in  S.  2499  would  not  amend  or  change 
la  any  way  the  celUngs  Imposed  by  section 
4(c)  on  loans  made  under  secUons  7  and  8? 
And  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  the 
celUng  of  »461  million  on  loans  to  SBICs 
and  development  companies? 

This  was  the  answer  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Ross  Davis  : 

I  would  lUe  to  state  as  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely as  I  possibly  can  that  the  aggregate 
outstanding  limitations  specified  in  section 
4(c)  cannot  and  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates 


AMENDMENT   OP   SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  2499)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  authorize  issuance  and 
sale  of  participation  interests  based  on 
certain  pools  of  loans  held  by  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  am 
going  to  take  a  very  short  time,  only  a 
couple  of  minutes,  to  discuss  the  bill. 
But  I  have  to  clear  the  record  because  it 
has  been  confused  by  opponents  of  the 
bill  who  want  to  recommit  it. 

It  was  argued  that  Congress  will  lose 
control  of  SBA  apprt^rtations  and  au- 
thorizations, that  Congress  will  lose  con- 
trol of  this  program  if  it  is  recommitted. 
I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  this 
is  not  so.  The  hearings  emphasize  this. 
I  wish  to  read  a  short  part  of  the  hear- 
ings. This  is  testimony  from  the  head 
of  the  SBA.  I  will  read  four  short 
paragraphs. 

While  participations  sales  by  SBA  would 
reduce  the  need  for  additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  revolving  fund  and  for  increased 
statutory  authorization  for  such  appropria- 
tions, the  agency  would  still  be  required  to 
regularly  obtain  legislation  to  Increase  its 
loans  authorized  to  be  outstanding.  As  you 
know,  secUon  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
contains  two  limitations  on  loan  amounts 
which  may  be  ouutandlng  at  any  one  time 
from  the  revolving  fund. 

One  of  the  limits  pertains  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  business  and  disaster  loans  out- 
standing under  the  Small  Buslneae  Act   and 


What  that  means,  simply  stated,  is 
that  it  will  stm  be  up  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  determine 
how  much  the  SBA  can  loan.  Included 
on  that  committee  are  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TnuaMOND] 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BiNwrrT]' 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson]. 
I  submit  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
find  five  Senators  who  have  a  clearer  or 
a  better  notion  of  economy  and  who  will 
insist  more  earnestly  on  economy  and 
careful  scrutiny  when  this  matter  comes 
before  the  committee. 

One  concluding  note:  This  Is  urgent 
legislation.  The  SBA  has  not  been  able 
to  process  a  loan  since  October  If  the 
Senate  recommits  the  bill,  it  will  mean 
that  it  will  be,  In  my  judgment,  months 
before  the  SBA  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead,  as  it  should  move  ahead  to  pro- 
vide necessary  credit  to  deserving  smaU 
busmess.  Congress  intended  this  when 
it  passed  the  Small  Business  Act 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tell  me  how,  in  principle 
this  program  differs  from  the  program 
that  the  Elsenhower  administration  sub- 
mitted in  1959,  as  I  recall,  for  the  sale 
of  FNMA  mortgages,  which  required  a 
certain  adjustment  of  interest?  I  voted 
against  that  procedure  then.  I  seem  to 
feel  that  this  proposal  may  be  sunilar  to 
that.  How  am  I  to  reconcile  voting  for 
this  proposal  when  I  voted  and  worked 
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against  th.  pro;<wa:  of  1959?  Th«  Sen- 
ator Is  familiar  with  what  I  am  tatttaf 
abuut.  Ls  he  nof 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Y-js.  It  la  my  un- 
derst&ndm«;  ihax  ihl&  proposal  Ls  a  sale 
of  partlcipauoQ.  white  in  1959  it  waa  a 
sale  of  mortgage? 

Mr.  FULBRIGH7  Hu'  wha:  ts  the 
difference'  In  that  case,  we  objected 
that  It  v&s  a  taking  of  a  loss  by  the 
Government ,  that  It  was  merely  a  budget 
gimmick  to  make  the  budget  of  the 
r-.s^Tihower  admtnlatnUion  look  better 
than  It  ought  to  by  the  sale  of  mortgages 
at  a  dlscoint  If  this  propoeaJ  Is  the 
same  as  that  was,  how  will  I  explain 
why  I  voted  a.s  I  did  that  time,  and  voted 
the  other  way  this  time? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  principle  Is 
stmilar.  but  I  beiieve  the  situation  is  quite 
different  now  The  SBA  Is  in  great  dif- 
ficulty Tiw  SBA  needs  the  money  now. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  SBA  to  get  f ur.ds  in  the  future. 
The  SBA.  eight  umes  since  19M,  has 
had  to  Interrupt  w  loan  program  be- 
cause It  did  not  have  fund.s  available. 
This  bin  wiI5  make  it  possible  for  SBA 
in  the  future  to  make  loans  that  are 
authorized  to  be  made  by  law.  In  1959. 
there  was  no  similar  urgency  for  FNMA's 
.•<ale  of  moTtga<ri=>.s 

Mr  PTTLBRIGHT  What  bothers  me 
:.s  that  I  am;  for  the  ^A.  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  any  virtue  In  being  in- 
consistent tn  matters  of  this  kind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  would  just  be  vary- 
ing my  position  a<rcordlng  to  which 
party  wa.s  !n  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  That  Ls  all 
that  bothers  m.e 

Mr  PROXMIRt  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Se.nat-or  from  Arkansas  that  he 
knows  Emerson's  quotation  as  well  as  I 
do 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  PreaJdent.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield 
Mr  HOLL.AN1)  Is  it  not  true  that  In 
this  instance  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  an  melastac.  overall  limita- 
tion which  It  cannot,  exceed,  notwith- 
standing this  provision,  whereas  that  wbj 
not  the  case  with  reference  to  PNMA? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  That  Is  an  excellent 
di.s'.inctlnr.  ai.d  is  true. 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "> 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr    CASE       Speaking  of  poets,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  remembers  Walt  Whit- 
man \s  poem 

Do  I  contradict  my«eU? 

Very  well  then  I  contradict  my»elf. 

1 1  ajtn  large.  I  contain  multltudaa.) 

The  difference  is  that  this  is  a  proposal 
of  the  Democrats  That  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  anybody. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
iralshed  Senator  from  New  Jersey;  but 
there  are  other  differences. 

The  Senator  from  Arkar.sas  Just  asked : 
Does  that  mean  that  thLs  ti.me  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  la  going  to  be  con- 
sistent and  vote  fur  the  bill? 

Mr  CASE  I  am  gaing  to  vote  with  tbe 
Democrats  this  time  I  voted  with  the 
Republicans  the  last  time. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  con- 
sl.stent. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.PROXMIRK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  said  there 
were  certain  bullt-ln  restrictions  In  mak- 
ing new  loans  out  of  the  pooled  fund. 
What  are  those  restrictions?  He  did  not 
sUte  what  they  were.  He  stated  there 
were  restrictions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  restrictions  are 
the  authorization  ceiling  contained  in 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  other  words,  the  SBA 
cannot  make  new  loans  out  of  pooled 
funds  above  the  authorization  ceiling? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  authorization  cell- 
ing Is  over  $1  billion.  The  SBA  Is  going 
to  refinance  a  billion  dollars,  so  It  can 
make  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  new 
loans? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  a  celling 
right  now.  at  the  present  moment.  The 
SBA  is  right  now  close  to  the  level  of  the 
celling.  It  cannot  make  additional  loans. 
It  is  at  the  ceiling.  The  Senate  passed 
a  bin  (S.  2729)  which  Increases  the  ceil- 
ing by  $125  million. 

Mr  JAVrre.  But  if  the  SBA  gets  the 
proceeds  of  the  FNMA  notes,  can  it  not 
make  the  loans  out  of  that  fund? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  cannot  make 
loans  out  of  proceeds  above  the  cefllng 
level. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Unless  the  celling  is  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Unless  the  celling 
is  Increased  by  the  action  of  Congress. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Suppose  the  loans  are 
repaid  by  the  small  business  concerns 
and  the  SBA  then  lends  that  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  money  can  be 
loaned,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS     It  can  be  loaned? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Indeed.  That 
Is  true  now. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Therefore,  if  the  SBA 
carmot  lend  money  above  the  celling, 
what  good  would  it  do  to  provide  new 
money  by  this  transaction? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  means  that  Con- 
gress, acting  through  its  Committees  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  can  provide  au- 
thorization increases  to  eruible  SBA  to 
proceed  at  a  rate  fixed  by  Congress  by 
these  ceilings.  The  Senate  Just  Last  week 
passed  S.  2729  which  increased  the  ceil- 
ing by  $125  million.  It  also  provided  for 
a  necessary  Increase  in  the  celling  for 
SBA's  need  through  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Congress  would  then 
have  to  increase  the  authorization? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 
The  House  must  now  act  on  the  Senate 
bm. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Beyond  how  much — that 
Is.  the  Increase  In  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  said,  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  additional  authorlza- 
Uons  of  $125  million  in  the  regular  loan 
account,  which  is  a  sizable  amount. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  the  figure,  but  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  ques- 
tion. Would  the  Senator  give  us  the 
figure? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  current  au- 
thorisation, with  the  increase  we  have 
already  authorised  this  year.  Is  $1.S41 
million. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.  How  miwh  of  that  would 
be  available  out  of  new  k>ans — if  the 
Houae  passed  the  bill — out  of  funds  that 
woold  come  out  ot  FNMA? 

Mr.  PROTMIRE.  The  bill  we  passed 
Increased  that  by  the  amount  that  is  now 
available— by  $125  million.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  placed  those  figures 
In  the  RscoKs  earlier. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    What  Is  the  figure? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  At  the  present 
time,  the  ctjrrent  authorization  ceiling  i« 
$1,841  million.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  revolving  fund  is  $1,805  mil- 
lion, leaving  a  differential  of  $36  million. 

Outstanding  at  the  moment,  under  the 
revolving  fund,  is  $1,72»  million,  which 
leaves  the  balance  in  the  revolving  f imd, 
as  of  the  end  of  Pebruary,  of  $76  mlUlon 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  So  $76  million  would  be 
added  to  the  $125  million? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  SBA  could  lend 
$200  miUlons? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Then  let  us  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  cannot  go 
over  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand:  but  we 
are  trying  to  find  out  whether  what  we 
are  doing  will  provide  the  SBA  with 
money  to  lend,  absent  the  repayment  of 
previous  loans.  The  Senator  says  It 
will.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  by  how 
much. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  differentia] 
in  the  appropriations  fund  requested  is 
$36  million.  So  the  authorization  today 
la  $36  million  above  ar^roprlatlons  to 
date. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  To  which  there  has 
been  added  $125  million. 

Mr   SALTONSTALL.     No. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  other  words,  the  $36 
million  already  takes  account  of  $125 
million.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us  how 
much  morwy  the  SBA  will  be  able  to  lend 
in  new  loans  If  this  bill  passes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Mil  will  provide 
an  oi>portunlty  for  the  SBA  to  sell  par- 
ticipations, so  that  it  will  be  ^possible  for 
It  to  lend  additional  money  without  go- 
ing through  the  appropriations  process 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  imderstand.  but  to 
what  extent.  The  Senator  said  there 
are  some  controls  built  In  by  Con- 
gress  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Congress 
built  In  controls  by  setting  an  authoriza- 
tion ceiling. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     But  how  much? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  bill  does  not 
provide  a  i)enny  of  additional  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Out  of  the  money  the 
SBA  gets  from  FNMA.  it  can  only  lend 
$36  million.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  the  floor.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  what  Is  proposed  to  be  done  by 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  They  can  loan  up  to 
their  authorization  which  is.  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
said.  $1,841   billion.    Doee  that  answer 
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the  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  does  riot  answer  the 
question.  The  Senator  states  that  they 
have  already  loaned  up  to  that  figure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
want  the  differential? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  this  money  is  granted 
out  of  PNMA  bonds,  how  much  money 
can  the  SBA  loan? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  not  all  of  the 
participation  certificates  that  can  be 
sold,  whatever  volume  Is  sold? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  SBA  may  only  lend 
up  to  the  authorization  provided  by 
Congress,  which  Is  now  $1,841  billion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  However,  they  could 
sell  participation  certificates  up  to  $1,841 
bUlion.  This  bill  would  provide  $1,841 
billion  for  loans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  This  bill  will 
only  provide  for  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates.  The  proceeds  of  these  cer- 
tificates will  be  available  to  SBA  for 
relending  but  only  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  authorization  ceilings. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  that  none  of  us 
knows  what  the  SBA  would  be  In  a 
position  to  do  If  we  pass  the  bill.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  legislate  In  that 
kind  of  darkness. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  At  the  present 
time  there  Is  $76  million  ronalnlng  In  the 
revolving  fund.  That  has  been  appro- 
priated. Then,  under  the  new  author- 
ization, there  would  be  another  $36  mil- 
lion for  which  there  Is  no  appropriation. 
If  we  add  $76  million  and  $36  million,  we 
have  $112  million.  If  my  addition  Is  cor- 
rect, which  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration can  loan  under  the  bill,  of  which 
$36  million  would  be  through  the  FNMA 
process  and  $76  million  would  be  from 
appropriations. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
better  understand  the  situation  or  the 
Senate  will  pass  a  bill  without  knowing 
what  the  bill  would  do.  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  wants  to  do  that. 

The  Senator  said  that  it  would  be  $76 
million  plus  $36  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  would  be  $850 
million  for  1967  and  $350  million  for 
1966.  It  would  be  $1,200  million,  if  my 
arithmetic  is  correct.  Which  figure  is 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct  that  it  is  contem- 
plated that  in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967 
a  total  of  $1.2  billion  of  participations 
will  be  sold.  This  does  not  mean  that 
SBA  could  lend  this  whole  amount.  The 
figures  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Involve  the  amotmt  presently 
available  to  SBA  for  lending.  $76  million 
and  $36  million  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  be  appropriated  but 
for  which  request  has  not  been  made  by 
the  Administration. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  information  sis  to  how  much  Is  pres- 
ently loaned? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  have 
that  Information  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  any  limitation  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  to  the  amount  which 
FNMA  can  In  effect  guarantee?  I  notice 
that  it  is  stated  to  be  $350  million  and 
$850  million  for  a  total  limitation  of 
$1,200  million,  or  is  it  completely  open 
end? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  not  open  end. 
The  limitation  would  be  $1,841  million. 
The  present  limitation  on  business  and 
disaster  locms  is  $1,375  million.  Of  the 
remaining  $461  million  Is  the  SBIC  lim- 
itation and  $5  million  from  the  loan 
guarantee  program.  That  would  be  the 
limitation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  ask  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  simple  question.  They  have 
available  under  their  authorization  now 
$1,841  million.  However,  they  have 
loaned  close  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  us  say  that 
they  have  used  close  to  the  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Securities 
would  be  sold,  and  let  us  assume  that 
they  would  get  $1.8  billion  from  Investors 
for  those  securities.  What  would  be 
done  with  the  $1,841  million  that  they 
would  receive? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  can  do  noth- 
ing with  It  until  they  get  authorization. 
They  can  then  loan  out  as  much  as 
Congress  agrees  that  they  can  loan.  The 
present  plan  Is  for  $350  million  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  another  $850  million  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  However,  that 
would  require  additional  authorization. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Why  do  we 
need  this  blU? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  need  this  meas- 
ure because  we  have  had  dlfiSculty  In 
the  past  In  going  through  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  appropriation  process.  All 
this  measure  would  do  would  be  to  make 
It  unnecessary  to  have  that  double  proc- 
ess In  order  to  make  these  loans. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  just  under- 
stood the  Senator  to  say  that  It  would 
require  an  additional  authorization  to 
make  the  loans? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. However,  it  would  not  require  an 
additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  then  ap- 
pears to  be  In  the  nature  of  backdoor 
financing  to  avoid  the  appropriation 
procesfi. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  con-ect,  and  we  have  had  that 
precedent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  this  Is  a  glowing  example  of  why 


this  bill  must  be  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee lor  clarification  and  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether  he  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  SBA  will 
breathe  again  if  the  bill  passes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  urgently  needs  this  legis- 
lation.    We  believe  that  it  will  help  out. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  I  move  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted.  I  do  so  for  two 
very  simple  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
this  would  be  back-door  fincmcing  as  we 
know  it.  It  would  take  away  from  Con- 
gress the  responsibility  for  appropriating 
funds  for  small  business  loans.  It  would 
give  authorization  and  that  is  all  it  would 
give.  There  is  a  limitation  to  the  au- 
thorization, as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  said. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  By  creating 
these  certificates  through  FNMA,  the 
financing  of  this  authorization  can  be 
done  through  the  guarantee  of  PNMA. 
FNMA  has  an  open  door  on  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  not  make  a  long  speech.  How- 
ever, I  believe  we  should  not  take  away 
from  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
propriating the  fimds.  I  believe  that 
we  should  keep  our  eyes  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  believe  we  should  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  so  that  it  can  be  further 
studied. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  there  will 
be  other  bills  to  provide  for  other  agen- 
cies to  come  in  with  new  legislation  and 
seek  to  have  the  FNMA  back  their  au- 
thorizations. 

If  we  p>ass  this  bill,  we  will  create  a 
precedent  for  other  agencies  to  come  In 
under  FNMA.  FNMA  was  created  for 
loans  to  homeowners  for  houses.  We 
gave  FNMA  back-door  financing  into  the 
TreasiUT-  We  do  not  want  to  Increase 
that  pnx:edure  unless  we  want  to  give 
up  the  responsibility  that  we  have  for 
appropriating  funds  of  the  Government. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  is  recommitted,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  meas- 
ure, but  to  give  the  measure  more  con- 
sideration than  has  been  afforded  to  It  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  rather  heated  and  many-sided  dis- 
cussion, I  think  we  have  probably  lost 
track  of  what  we  are  doing.  Since  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  one  of  those  whom  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  would  be 
sure  to  be  present  at  the  hearings  to  look 
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after  ihe  pmbiem  If  It  came  up  again. 
I  should  like  to  acktress  a  questkni  or  two 
to  tiie  SenaUr  from  Wisconsin. 

I  am  jast  as  anxloiu  aa  la  the  Senator 
to  get  this  m;xup  concerning  the  au- 
thorization and  approprlaUons  straight- 
ened out 

Let.  us  assume  that  approximately 
11.841  million  has  been  authorized. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  $1,841  million  Is 
the  present  total  authorization  ceiling. 

Mr  BENNETr  I  am  not  concerned 
about  how  much  of  the  amount  haa  not 
yet  been  cot7imltted  If  this  bill  passes. 
let  u.s  assume  tnat  It  has  all  been  com- 
mitted There  would  be  a  $1,841  million 
authorization  and  »:  841  million  loaned. 
We  are  not  worried  about  any  margin 
that  would  be  left  If  we  pass  this  bill, 
IhLs  would  give  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration the  nght  to  turn  part  of  its 
loans  Into  money  by  selling  p<u°tlcipaUon 
certificates  wuh  those  lofuis  as  collateral. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
airrect 

Mr  BENNETT  Suppose  they  were 
to  sell  $1  miiUon  in  participation  certif- 
icates Is  It  the  point  of  the  Senator 
that  this  would  r.ot  increase  the  ceiling 
on  the  loans  that  they  can  make? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  It  would  not  In- 
crease the  celling  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  BENNiTIT  Then,  even  though 
they  now  have  *i  million  In  their  hands, 
they  could  not  no  out  and  lend  any  more 
money  bwau-se  thf>y  have  a  celling  that 
states  that  they  cannot  do  so. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  BENNETT  All  right.  Then  what 
are  they  goui^  uj  do  with  the  million 
dollars? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  They  would  go  to 
the  Banking  and  CurreiKy  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  get 
additional  authorization.  Otherwise. 
they  could  not  use  it. 

Mr  BENNETT  In  normal  opera- 
Uons,  they  can  come  to  us  now.  without 
this  hill,  and  say,  'We  need  another  |1 
million  authorization;  let  us  have  It  and 
we  will  loan  it  ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  They  have,  and  we 
have  trranted  that.  We  have  granted 
them  additioi'.al  money.  But  in  the  past 
they  have  been  required  after  receiving 
the  authorization  to  go  to  the  Approprla- 
uon.s  Committee.  If  this  bill  Is  passed 
they  Will  not  have  to  do  so. 

Mr  BENNETT  But  is  not  the  net 
effect  of  this  bill  to  give  them  $1  mil- 
lion assuming  my  example,  which  they 
cannot  ase,  which  they  will  return  to 
the  Treasury,  which  the  administration 
wil]  then  lose  to  offset  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  arzother  $1  million  through 
the  ordinary  process?  So  are  we  not  in 
the  business  of  financing  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury' We  are  not  in  the  business  of  help- 
ing SBA,  because  SEA  must  have  au- 
thorization to  increase  Its  lending  limits. 
anyway  l^t  us  understand  what  we  are 
voting  on 

M;    PROXMIRE      An  increase  In  au- 
thorization Is  not  contained  In  this  bill 
Mr.    BENNETT      All    right. 
Mr    PROXMIRE.     The  authorization 
-5  Increased  in  S.  2729  so  tliat  they  can 
maJce  additional  loans  If  this  bill  passes. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  But  that  la  Identical 
to  the  bilL  We  could  have  a  separate 
bill  to  increase  the  authorization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct; 
we  do. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  not  to  iivcrease  the  authorization. 

Mr.   PROXMHtg.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  fundamental 
purpoee  is  to  give  than  the  right  to  seU 
participations. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  certainly 
the  principal  purpose,  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  if  they  cannot 
lend  the  money  after  they  get  it,  they 
have  to  give  it  back  to  the  Treasury, 
so  the  Treasury  will  have  It  available  for 
other  porpoaes,  and  we  are  selling  the 
long-term  assets  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  apply  to  this  years  budget. 

On  that  basis.  I  think  this  is  bad  leg- 
islation, and  I  hope  the  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  yea*  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  BassI,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gom:],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  ILirDEK),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  KewnkdyJ.  the 
Senator  from  Missoori  [Mr,  Long],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn.- 
UAMs)  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewstbr],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lax7Sch«1.  the  Senator  from  WycHning 
[Mr  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  McNamara),  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathzrsI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Eastlanb],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gori),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Ortjknihg],  the  Senator 
from  Arlzoria  [Mr  Hatdeh).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  Mr.  Kennidt], 
the  Senator  from  Miss<jurl  [Mr  Lone), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara], and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathers)  would  each  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Bass]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewstkr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Peimaylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byed)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
TmnuiONDl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Caroliixa 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGe«]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jobdan].  if 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the'Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr  LAtracHi)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams  I 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DERKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kuchel] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  Is  absent  on  of&cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Jordan]  are  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[•Mr.  Jordan  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOei).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frwn 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scorrl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Seruitor  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thtthmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  suinounced — yeas  26, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

(No.  SSLeg.] 
TEAS— 26 
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DlTksen 

Mundt 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Pannln 

SaltonsUll 

Bo«s 

Fong 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Hlclceniooper 

Smith 

Case 

Hruaka 

Tower 

Cooper 

Javtta 

wmum»,Del- 

Cotton 

IfUler 

Toun«,  M.  Dak. 

CurtU 

Morton 

BarUett 

BlUe 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W 

Cannon 

Cburch 

aark 

Dodd 

Douslas 

Blfender 

Crvin 

Puibright 

Harrla 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hill 

Holland 


V». 


NATS— 61 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Long.  La. 

Magauaon 

Manafield 

McCartliy 

McCleUan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroner 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moes 

Uiukie 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


Nelaon 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolpli 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Ruatell,  8.C. 

RusaeU,  Oa 

Sparkman 

Stennts 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Ty  dings 

Yarborough 

Toung,  Ohio 


Hayden 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Kennedy,  N.Y 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long,  Uo. 
McOee 


McNamara 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Scolt 

Smathers 

thw  rmond 

Williams,  N.J. 


motion  to  recommit  was  re- 


was 


Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Byrd.  Va. 

■astland 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

So  the 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  subsUtute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mi-.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair  > 
The  question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
aving   been  read  the   third  time    the 
.aestlon  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bm  (S.  2499)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  was 
passed  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
alstinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmme]  today  has  won 
the  Senate's  high  respect  for  his  success- 
ful handling  of  this  measure  which  per- 
mits SBA  loan  partlclpaUon  by  the 
public.  We  congratulate  him  for  a  well- 
deserved  achievement. 

His  strong  advocacy  was  joined  by 
broad  understanding  and  sincere  views 
Which  could  not  have  been  better 
articulated.  Such  a  combination  assured 
successful  action. 

Further  commendation  is  due  the 
^nior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Robertson]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman].  Their  con- 
strucUve  assistance  is  always  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Also,  we  appreciate  the  cooperation 
|enerously  extended  by  both  the  senior 
5>*nator  from  Delaware  (Mr  Williams! 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
I  owER  1 .  In  urging  their  own  strong  and 
ancere  fiscal  views  on  this  proposal 
wiese  distinguished  Senators  joined 
nevertheless  to  obtain  the  Senates  efH- 
cient  and  orderly  acUon.  And  for  that 
we  are  always  grateful.  The  same  may 
oe  said  for  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
^r  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  the 
5>enator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and 


of  course,  for  the  highly  capable  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  the  disUngutshed 
senior  Massachusetts  Senator  IMr, 
Saltonstall]  whose  cooperative  etTorts 
are  always  exemplary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  infoi-med  the  Senate  that 
Hon.  Cah  Albert,  a  RepresenUtive  from 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  had  been  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker. 


ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 
The    message    announced     that    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  foUowing  enrolled  bills,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  4S2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  I»64 
and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with 
regard  to  filing  deslgnaUon  of  beneficiary, 
and  for  other  purpoeea; 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accldente  In  coal  mUies; 

HJl.  8030.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Postal  Savings  System, 
and  for  other  purpaees;  and 

HJl.  127S2.  An  act  to  provide  for  graduated 
withholding  of  Income  tax  from  wages,  to 
require  declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  to  self-employment  Income,  to  ac- 
celerate current  paymenu  of  estlniated  in- 
come tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rate  reductions  and  for  other 
purposes. 


FURTHER  AMENDMENT  OF  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961,  AS 
AMENDED— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  fH.R.  12169)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

CoNrcRENcx  Report 
(To  accompany  H.R.  12169) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl 
12169)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  19«1.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houaea 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendments 
numbered  1  and  2. 

John  Sparkman, 
B.  B.  HrcKiNxooPER, 
ManagfTs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Clemxnt  J.  Zablockx. 
Edna  F.  Kkllt, 
Waywx  L.  Hats, 
psamcbs  p  boilton. 
Prm  H.  B.  FxniNCHursKN, 
William  S.  Bxoom>ieu>. 
Mmnagert  on  the  Part  of  th^  House 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
this  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
have  received  many  inquiries  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  ask  for  one. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
I  wish  to  speak  for  10  minutes  to  make 
a  record  against  the  conference  report 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  conference  report.  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  a  summary  of  my  posi- 
tion. Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  the  conference  report  calls  for  an 
expenditure  of  $415  milUon  by  way  of  a 
supplemental  authorization— $275  mil- 
lion to  go  to  Vietnam;  $7.5  million  to  go 
to  Laos;  $7.5  million  to  go  to  Thailand; 
$25  million  to  go  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc;  and  $100  million  for  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund. 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  $275 
million  for  Vietnam.  It  Is  my  view  tliat 
at  least  half  of  it  wUl  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vletcong,  one  way  or  the  other,  or 
be  destroyed  by  them.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  the  Senate  could  vote  to  waste  this 
much  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
until  we  get  that  war  settled. 

There  is  a  ceitain  amount  of  aid  that 
we  can  provide  while  the  war  is  going  on, 
but  we  cannot  provide  the  kind  of  mas- 
sive aid  which  the  President  is  talking 
about  while  the  war  is  going  on. 

In  my  judgment.  If  the  Senate  votes 
for  this  conference  report,  it  win  be  vot- 
ing to  throw  away  large  simis  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  into  an  area  In 
which  it  cannot  possibly  do  any  good. 

FurUiei-more,  let  me  say  that  under 
this  administration,  a  great  deal  of  this 
money  will  be  used  by  one  of  the  most 
corrupt  regimes  In  Vietnam  we  can 
imagine.  I  am  satisfied  that  much  of 
this  money  will  go  straight  into  graft 
and  corruption  imder  the  Ky  admin- 
istration In  Vietnam. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill,  and  let 
it  speak  for  itself,    I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand    how    the   committee   could 
bring  this  report  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  tlien  recommend  the  authorixa- 
tion  and  appropriation. 
The  report  states,  in  part: 
Foreign  aid  should  not  remain  sacrosanct 
when    It   comes    to    apporUomng   the    war's 
financial  coste  among  PSederal  acUviUes    Belt 
tightening  because  of  the  war  must  not  be 
restricted  to  domestic  programs  but  should 
Include   our   foreign   aid    programs  as    weU. 
American  cUlzena  should  not  be  caUed  upon 
to  accept  reductions  In  programs  wtuch  affect 
their   dally   Uvea,   see    their   taxes   Increased 
and  war  costs  spiral,  whUe  the  foreign  aid 
program   escapes    unaffected    and    undimin- 
ished.    A  reduction  in  the  aid  program  will 
be   of   help   In   funding   domesUc   programs 
propoMd  to  be  cut  back  In  fiscal  l»fl7. 

The  fiscal  1967  approprlaUons  request  for 
economic  assistance  Is  $2  469  billion  compared 
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with  a  totAl  apftroprUtion  for  thia  fiscal  year 
of  ta-MS  btlUon.  Lncludlng  the  fusds  auttaor- 
laed  by  this  bfll.  It  appean  that  programa 
in  other  coiintrlee  have  not  been  reduced  to 
compensate  for  the  Increased  program  In 
Vietnam.  The  cotnmlttee  expects  that  the 
reducuon  In  the  total  program  will  take  Into 
account  the  additional  assistance  provided 
here  for  Vietnam  and  that  the  executive 
branch's  i^'esentatlon  to  the  committee  will 
be  In  keeping  with  this  Intent. 

The  committee  In  asking  that  budget 
presentation  reflect  an  appropriate  reduc- 
tion In  the  proposed  program  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  does  not  wish  to  Imply  that  fur- 
ther economies  are  not  needed  In  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  lOM. 

Mr  President.  let  me  warn  the  Senate 
ton:ght  that  the  administration  does  not 
intend  to  reduce  foreign  aid  by  one  single 
dollar,  that  the  administration  Intends 
to  continue  foreign  aid — yes,  even  on  an 
increased  ba.=;ls. 

What  di-i  r  try  to  do  in  committee,  as 
:T-ar.y  Senators  now  In  the  Chamber 
kr.ow?  I  tried  to  get  some  commitment 
or  assurance  that  we  would  cut  back  on 
foreign  aid  elsewhere  In  the  world  while 
Ao  pour  these  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  Into  southeast  Asia.  All  I  got 
from  the  committee  was  language,  but 
not  votes. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  committee  cannot 
Justify  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,   without  first  assuring  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  that  we  are 
reducing   at  least  an  equal  amount  of 
foreign  aid  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
Who  Is  responsible  for  It? 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
What  IS  he  up  to? 

He  is  up  to  cutting  domestic  pro- 
grams—th°  so-called  Great  Society  pro- 
grams— b|r  millions  of  dollars. 

I  urge  the  American  taxpayers  to  hold 
the  President  to  an  aocounUng  for  this 
course  of  action.  The  American  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  have  appropri- 
ations for  domestic  programs  go  forward 
until  there  is  first  a  drastic  cut  In  the 
budget  for  foreign  aid. 
This  Ls  the  time  to  start. 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  not  make  the  start.  It 
gives  us  only  language  in  the  bill,  ap- 
proving the  principle  of  what  I  assert. 
but  it  will  not  give  us  a  bill  which  puts 
that  principle  Into  effect. 

Listen  to  what  the  committee  states 
In  the  majority : 

The  committee  Is  concerned  about  recent 
news  reports  of  widespread  corruption  In 
Vietnam  Involving  our  aid. 

So  we  proceed  to  give  them  $275  mil- 
lion more.     Continuing  reading: 

It  is  hoped  that  the  program  Is  being  po- 
liced adequately  all  the  way  up  and  down 
the  line  by  our  officials.  Recently  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  announced  that  it 
wUl  revitalise  lu  Investigative  acUvitles  con- 
cerning the  AID  program  In  Vietnam  and 
conduct  on-the-scene  audits. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  reasons  I  am 

going  to  vote  again.st  this  conference  re- 
port LS  that  I  am  saiiifled  the  Ky  admin- 
istration Ls  thoroughly  corrupt,  that  we 
are  pouring  money  Into  a  corrupt  ad- 
ministration which  we  are  supporting 
and  which  happens  to  be  our  puppet  ad- 
ministration m  South  Vietnam. 

I  .say  we  ought  to  wait  until  we  settle 
the  *ar  and  then  provide  what  Is  neces- 
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Miry — and  I  am  for  it — so  we  can  prop- 
erly i^nt  the  economic  seedbed  in  Viet- 
nam, which  would  be  the  best  guarantee 
to  check  commurilam  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  Ky 
government  Is  engaged  In  corruption. 
Too  much  of  this  aid  will  get  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Vletcong.  Too  much  wlU 
be  captured  by  the  Vletcong.  Too  many 
of  the  economic  Improvements  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  Vletcong. 

I  think  that  providing  this  money  la 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  Justify  wasting  the 
money  of  the  American  people  In  this 
way. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Twenty-five  million  dollars  Is  provided 
to  give  support  to  more  American  wrong- 
doing In  the  Dominican  Republic.  If  It 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  American  people  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
there  would  be  a  hue  and  cry  against  It. 
Twenty-five  million  dollars  from  the 
United  States.  What  is  the  matter  with 
our  allies  in  Vietnam?  Why  Is  not  the 
Organization  of  American  States  willing 
to  put  some  money  toward  this  $25  mil- 
lion? 

I  offered  an  amendment  In  committee 
that  would  have  cut  $12.5  mUllon  from 
the  funds  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 
As  I  recall.  It  received  three  votes. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  expenditure  of  an 
additional  $25  million  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  cannot  be  justified.  It  will 
greatly  change  our  Image  In  Latin 
America.  Again  we  are  being  charged 
with  Intervention,  and  rightly  charged, 
because  we  are  guilty  of  intervention  In 
the  Dcanlnlcan  Republic.  We  cannot 
possibly  justify  our  action  In  the  DcHnlnl- 
can  Republic.  I  want  that  dispute  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  Just  as  I  want  the  war 
In  Vietnam  to  be  put  Into  the  hands,  of 
the  United  Nations  and  have  that  or- 
ganization lay  down  a  commitment  for  a 
cease-fire  and  enforce  it  against  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  and 
the  other  combatants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  take  the 
position  that  It  is  time  for  us  to  start  sav- 
ing the  American  taxpayers  the  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  that  are  going  to 
be  wasted  In  southeast  Asia  and  the 
DomliUcan  Republic,  and  elsewhere 
through  this  authorization  bill. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  In  such  dis- 
agreement with  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee,  but  when  the  committee  sets 
forth  language  that  susUlns  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  been  supporting  for  some 
time  now.  without  dc^ng  a  specific  thing 
to  start  this  economy.  I  find  myself 
standing  against  the  committee.  I  want 
this  record  for  future  reference  so  that 
the  American  people  can  know  why 
they  are  being  fleeced  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars being  spent  for  unwise  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  on  the  aid  supplemental 
was  over  the  amendment  of  the  dlstln- 
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gulshed  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI  relating  to  policies  governing 
AED-financed  procurement  of  Iron  and 
steel  products  for  use  In  Vietnam. 

Aj  I  stated  when  the  amendment  was 
being  considered  In  the  Senate  last  week, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did 
not  have  occasion  to  go  into  this  subject 
during  Its  work  on  the  supplemental  au- 
thorization bUl.  The  officials  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
have  assured  the  Senate  conferees  that 
new  procurement  procedures,  now  being 
Implemented  on  a  trial  basis,  should  be  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the 
earlier  policy,  particularly  In  their  effect 
on  the  balance  of  payments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  memorandum  explaining  the 
backgroimd  of  the  AID  policies  concern- 
ing this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  al- 
ways taken  a  strong  Interest  in  AID  pro- 
curement policies  and  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  subject  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana's  amendment  wlU  be  con- 
sidered thoroughly  by  the  committee 
during  its  work  on  the  regular  AID  bill. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  for 
focusing  attention  on  this  problem. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  more  detailed 
study  of  this  matter,  the  Senate  confer- 
ees agreed  to  recede  with  the  under- 
ctandlng  that  the  problem  will  be  gone 
Into  further  during  the  hearings  on  the 
1967  AID  program.  The  House  conferees 
have  also  agreed  to  the  need  for  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  study  the  mat- 
ter and  have  pledged  that  this  will  be 
done  during  their  work  on  the  regular 
program  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

There  was  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
Importance  of  taking  whatever  action 
might  be  required  to  Insure  that  AID 
procurement  policies  serve  the  national 
Interest  as  effectively  as  possible. 
ElXHiBrr  1 

AID     PnOCtTaXMKNT     POIJCT     ON     Qalvanizii) 

Sheet  and  Pipe  foe  Vietnam  Commeecial 

impobt  psooram 

AID  has  recently  Instituted  a  new  set  of 
rules  to  permit  the  continued,  quick  Im- 
portation of  galvanized  steel  sheets  from 
Korea  and  other  less  developed  Asian  coun- 
tries (not  Japan)  Into  Vietnam,  without 
feeding  inflation  In  Vietnam,  and  without 
adversely  affecting  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments or  the  U.S.  steel  Industry. 

Under  the  new  galvanized  sheet  procure- 
ment procedure,  the  Koreans,  Chinese,  PIH- 
plnoa,  Malaysians,  and  Thais  will  be  paid  by 
a  special  letter  of  credit  restricted  not  only 
to  U.S.  source,  but  to  certain  ADD  codes  for 
Iron  and  steel  products  and  tools  with  high 
Iron  and  steel  content,  plus  limited  amounts 
of  U.S.  scrap.  Purchases  of  scrap  are  limited, 
however,  to  half  of  the  tonnage  of  Japanese 
black  plate,  approximately  the  amount  of 
scrap  required  to  be  used  In  Its  manufacture. 
The  restricted  special  letters  of  credit  will 
provide  new  iron  and  steel  bxislneas  for  the 
United  States,  which.  In  the  first  10  months 
of  1M6  (latest  figures  available),  for  ex- 
ample. suppUed  only  $1.3  mUllon.  or  6  per- 
cent of  Korea's  purchases  In  these  categories. 
(Japan  had  79  percent.  Western  Europe  16 
percent.)  This  new  btulneas  for  U-S.  indus- 
try should  more  than  offset  losses  In  sales 


of  galvanized  sheet.  In  return,  the  Asian 
countries  again  may  utilize  Japanese  black 
plate  In  their  manufacturing  process. 

The  background  of  the  new  procedure  Is 
as  follows: 

Prior  to  July  1963,  AID  policy  allowed 
the  developing  covmtrles  to  participate  In 
supplying  selected  commodities  under  AID- 
ananced  programs  without  regard  to  their 
source  or  origin.  Not  only  did  this  usually 
result  In  lower  costs  to  AID  and  to  the 
foreign  constuner  but  It  also  enhanced 
foreign  exchange  earnings  by  countries 
receiving  U.S.  grant  aid.  During  this  period, 
Korea  and  Taiwan  Imported  Japanese  black 
plate,  ::alvanlzed  the  black  plate  and  sold 
it  to  Vietnamese  Importers  under  the  AID- 
financed  commercial  Import  program,  result- 
ing In  a  substantial  flow  of  AID  dollars  In- 
directly to  Japan. 

In  July  1963  AID  adopted  a  new  procure- 
ment policy  In  order  to  lessen  adverse  effects 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  This  regu- 
lation required  that  the  item  procured  must 
come  from  an  eUglble  source,  and  limited 
to  30  percent  of  the  f.o.b.  sales  price  the 
components  of  the  item  which  could  orig- 
inate in  advanced  foreign  countries  such  as 
Japan.  Under  this  regulation.  Korea  and 
Taiwan  continued  to  import  and  galvanize 
Japanese  black  plate  for  sale  to  Vietnamese 
Importers  under  AID  financing.  The  Korean 
and  Taiwanese  suppliers  contended  that  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  components  by  value, 
as  measured  against  their  final  sales  price, 
came  from  an  Ineligible  source  (Japan), 
particularly  since  the  Japanese  black  plate 
was  made  in  large  part  from  U.S.  scrap.  The 
dollars  earned  were  free  foreign  exchange  to 
be  expended  wherever  In  the  free  world 
Korea  and  Taiwan  chose. 

In  January  1»«4  AID  modified  the  70-30 
componentry  ratio  to  90-10.  This  made  It 
extremely  difficult  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  continue  their  trade  In  gal- 
vanized steel  products.  As  a  result.  Taiwan 
terminated  export  sales  to  Vietnam  In  Aug- 
ust 1965.  Korea  continued  to  Imjvort  and 
galvanize  Japanese  black  plate  for  export  to 
Vietnam,  justifying  Its  actions  by  Importing 
U.S.  scrap  for  delivery  to  bonded  ware- 
houses In  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  making 
black  plate  to  be  shipped  to  Korea  for  fur- 
ther processing.  AID  found  it  increasingly 
dilBcult  to  police  and  enforce  the  9O-10 
componentry  ratio  in  connection  with  these 
Korean  exports  of  galvanized  steel  plate  and 
sheets  to  Vietnam.  Therefore.  AID  sus- 
pended shipments  of  galvanized  product* 
under  AID  financing  from  Korea  to  Vietnam. 
This  action  seriously  troubled  the  Korean 
Government  which  had  Just  sent  large  con- 
tingents of  Korean  troops  to  light  in  Vietnam 
snd  was  considering  further  troop  contribu- 
tions, and  deprived  Vietnam  of  a  nearby, 
low-price  source  of  an  urgently  needed  com- 
modity. 

After  detailed  careful  inveetlgatlons.  AID 
developed  and  Instituted  the  new  procure- 
ment procedure. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  estimated  that  procurement  of  g;al- 
vanlzed  steel  producte  dlrecUy  from  the 
United  SUtea  would  cost  at  least  (30  to  t40  a 
ton  more  than  from  the  Asian  countries 
under  the  new  galvanized  sheet  proctirement 
procedure.  An  alternaUve  would  be  to  re- 
quire that  the  Asian  countries  uUllze  U.S. 
black  plate  In  their  manufacturing  process. 
However.  It  is  estimated  that  this  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  delivered  products  by 
at  least  (60  a  ton.  Either  increase  would 
bave  considerable  Inflationary  effect  In  Vlet- 
aam.  which  will  Import  at  least  $20  million 
of  these  commodities  this  year  under  the 
commercial  Import  program. 

Countries  other  than  Korea  were  Included 
•*  eligible  sources  under  the  new  procedure 
in  part  to  Insure  cotnpetiuon  to  prevent  pos- 
sible Korean  profiteering.    Each  of  the  In- 


cluded  countrlea   is  supporting   in   various 
ways  U.8.  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

AID  believes  that  the  new  procedure  pro- 
vides quick,  nearby  sources  of  galvanized 
roofing  and  pipe  \irgently  needed  for  Viet- 
nam at  a  reasonable  price,  also  serving  U.S, 
foreign  policy  Interests,  all  without  damag- 
ing either  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  or 
the  U.S.  steel  Industry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


•HOW  EFFECTIVE  CAN  DEMOCRACY 
BE?"  SPEECH  BY  GEORGE  E. 
AGREE.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  AN 
EFFECTIVE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by 
George  E.  Agree,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress,  on  the  subject  'How  Effective 
Can  Democracy  Be?" 

I  found  It  to  be  such  a  searching 
analysis  on  the  subject  of  democracy  that 
I  believe  it  is  deserving  of  the  considera- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  bodj-.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Speech  of  George  E.  Agree,  executive  direc- 
tor.  National  Committee  for  an   Effective 

Congress,    at    American -German    Cultural 

Center  and  Library,  New  York  City,  March 

2,  196«) 
How   Eri-BCTiVE  Can  Democract   Be? 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father  took  me  to 
hear  a  lecture  by  Mr,  Seger.  And  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  and  honor  to  share  a  plat- 
form with  him  now.  My  distinguished  as- 
sociate In  our  discussion  this  evening  was 
then  recently  arrived  in  America  as  a  kind 
of  latter-day  Paul  Revere  to  spread  the  alarm 
that  the  Nazis  were  coming. 

In  the  30  years  since  that  lecture,  there 
have  been  many  changes.  Instead  of  the 
Nazis  coming  here.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans went  to  Germany.  Our  western  corner 
of  the  world  Is  much  Improved;  and  I  be- 
Ueve  that  on  balance  the  whole  world  Is  In 
better  shape. 

But  30  years  Is  a  very  short  time.  The 
cost  has  \->een  high,  and  the  achievement  is 
precarious.  No  one  who  has  lived  through 
this  time,  or  who  can  look  ahead  to  the 
widening  Impact  of  the  population,  tech- 
nological, and  other  explosions  of  our  age, 
can  be  overly  sanguine  about  our  prospects. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  there  Is  good  rea- 
son for  optimism. 

Men  of  our  general  appearance  and  capac- 
ity have  had  a  rather  long  existence  on  this 
earth,  but  only  a  very  short  history.  What 
we  call  civilization — those  new  activities 
which  began  when  men  for  the  first  time 
saw  themselves,  however  dimly,  as  shapers 
rather  than  mere  clay — Is  a  phenomenon  of 
only  the  last  8.000  or  10.000  years:  that  is, 
of  only  the  most  recent  2  percent  ol  homo 
sapiens'  500.000  years'  existence. 

But  this  vision  of  ourselves  spread  very 
rapidly  from  the  middle  eastern  river  valleys 
In  which  It  first  appeared — and  today,  but 
for  a  few  Isolated  remnants  of  the  Stone 
Age.  It  Is  shared  to  some  degree  by  all  man- 
kind. 

And  the  vision  has  its  coitsequences.  Five 
hundred  years  ago,  men  did  not  even  know 


the  shape  of  our  planet.  Mow  we  can  circle 
it  In  90  minutes  and  are  preparing  to  land 
on  others.  Five  hundred  years  ago,  repre- 
sentative government  was  virtually  unknown 
on  this  earth.  Now  more  people  govern 
themselves  through  representative  Institu- 
tions than  were  alive  In  the  entire  world  as 
recently  as  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

I  believe  It  was  natural  and  Inevitable  that 
advances  In  man's  ability  to  respond  to  and 
control  his  environment  should  have  been  ac- 
companied by  this  growth  of  representative 
government — and  this  form  of  government 
should  have  taken  firmest  root  In  precisely 
those  areas  where  most  of  the  advances  oc- 
curred. 

For  there  Is  a  fundamental  and  organic 
relationship  between  progress  and  freedom. 
Wide-ranging  curiosity,  the  Initiative  to  ex- 
periment, the  enterprise  to  change  can  only 
flourish  among  men  who  are  free.  And,  as 
even  the  Russians  are  t>eglnnlng  to  learn,  the 
complexity  and  Interdependence  of  the  new 
world  we  are  creating  impose  great  and.  In 
the  long  run,  irtsupportable  dimculties  on 
governments  whose  decisionmaking  Institu- 
tions Eire  not  responsive  to  all  information 
and  sensitive  to  all  Interests  In  a  society. 

The  answer  to  our  question  here  tonight 
is  that  political  democracy,  whatever  its 
faults  or  weaknesses,  la  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment yet  devised  for  assurlngfthls  respon- 
siveness and  sensitivity — and  that  In  tech- 
nologically advanced  countries  all  other 
forms  of  government  ultimately  prove  too 
inefficient  and  costly,  in  both  economic  and 
social  terms. 

What  are  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  a  democracy? 

Two  are  essential.  It  seems  to  me. 

The  first,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  is 
that  people  have  a  certain  view  of  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  world.  This  view  is  not 
automatic  in  man:  It  has  to  be  learned. 
But  It  Is  Implicit  In  the  human  condition. 
and  men  are  learning  It. 

In  the  United  States,  the  political  expres- 
sion of  this  view  was  bred  out  of  centuries 
of  prior  Anglo-Saxon  development,  rein- 
forced by  a  natural  frontier  skepticism  of 
authority. 

In  some  other  countries.  Its  political  ex- 
pression is  bred  out  of  bitter  and  painful 
experience  with  the  inadequacies  and  dan- 
gers of  other  systems. 

The  other  essential  characteristic  of 
democracy  is  a  representative  structure 
based  on  election  of  the  Government's  princi- 
pal officers.  This  structure  must  be  suited 
to  the  attitudes  and  comprehension  ol  the 
people:  and  It  must  operate  with  a  fair 
degree  of  sensitivity  and  efficiency. 

The  American  representative  structure  Is 
distinguished  from  the  characteristic  Euro- 
pean structure  principally  In  that  it  did  not 
grow  out  of  and  Is  not  conducive  to  a  party 
system.  The  authors  of  our  Constitution 
were  antiparty:  and  the  Constitution  was  In 
fact  designed  In  the  hope  that  It  would  avoid 
the  development  of  parties. 

All  Representatives,  all  Senators,  and  the 
President,  himself — as  well  as  their  counter- 
parts at  the  State  level — are  Individually 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote  In  geograph- 
ically defined  constituencies.  They  act 
with  primary  reference  to  their  own  con- 
stituencies, and  their  fortunes  are  largely 
Independent  of  each  other.  The  result  is 
that  effective  consideration  and  decision  of 
public  questions  occurs  almost  exclusively 
within  the  Government,  rather  than  the 
parties,  and  Is  conducted  almost  exclusively 
by  elected  officials  or  their  agents. 

The  authors  of  the  system  conceived  of  an 
inherently  neutral  process  of  arriving  at 
exigent  decisions,  rather  than  one  express- 
ing, or  mediating  between,  ideologies.  The 
result  has  been  a  substantial  bulwark 
ag&lnst  the  development  of  ideologies:  and 
the  parties  that  have  developed  despite  their 
Intention  are  still  essentially  nonldeological. 
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Under  a  parliamentary  syatem.  there  U  in- 
centive for  eren  smali  ideological  groupa  to 
form  parties  of  their  own.  because  they  may 
hope  to  elect  a  few  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  that  these.  In  turn,  may  participate 
In  the  coalitions  that  form  the  governnient. 
Here,  there  Is  no  ruch  incentive.  Any  fac- 
tion hoping  to  hare  leverage  upon  the  Preai- 
dent  must  affiliate  with  one  of  the  two  major 
parties. 

AccortUngly.  our  p«u^es  exist  primarily, 
and  almost  exclusively,  for  the  limited  pur- 
pose of  conducting  and  winning  elections. 
They  have  almost  no  role  in  the  policy  or 
operating  levels  of  government.  Indeed,  it 
would  b«  almost  inconceivable  for  even  the 
national  chairmen  of  either  of  our  parties 
to  take  any  part  in  the  formulation  of  ad- 
miototratlon  or  congressional  policy. 

How  is  the  system  working  now?  Again. 
I   believe  encouragingly  well. 

Ours  is  a  very  open  form  of  government, 
and  there  is  much  access  at  many  levels  to 
the  centers  of  decision.  Purthermore,  most 
economic,  social.  Ideological,  and  other  inter- 
ests have  developed  effective  instruments 
and  techniques  for  utilizing  this  access. 

Though  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  executive 
power  has  grown  greatly  in  relaUon  to  the 
legislative,  the  cockpit  for  most  of  our  con- 
tention on  public  issues  remains  the  Con- 
gress It  Is  an  institution  with  many 
faults — a  few  of  which  It  may  be  in  the  proc- 
ess of  correcting;  but.  on  the  whole,  It  con- 
tinues to  perform  Its  essential  function. 
There  Is  hardly  ever  an  interest  or  point  of 
view  which  does  not  receive  some  expression 
In  Its  Halls 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  much  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  Great  Society  program  was  ac- 
tually developed  by  Democrats  in  Corigresa 
during  the  period  of  Republican  administra- 
tion in  the  fifties.  Certainly,  the  final  shape 
of  even  Presidential  proposals  is  greatly  de- 
termined in  the  House  and  Senate, 

In  addition  to  lu  role  in  determining  pol- 
icy, the  Congress — as  It  has  vividly  demon- 
strated In  re9ent  weeks — has  an  enormous 
power  of  public  education,  independent  of 
KxecuUve  wUl,  Whether  or  not  thU  is  used 
wisely  or  responsibly,  and  often  it  is  not,  that 
power  remains  one  of  the  most  constructive 
features  of  our  government  and  one  of  our 
greatest  safegtiards  against  executive  en- 
croachment upon  the  democratic  process. 

Looking  ahead,  we  always  will  have  the 
problem  of  those  who  may  be  Impatient  with 
the  system,  who  may  feel  at  any  given  time 
that  it  Is  not  producing  enough  of  what  they 
may  happen  to  want. 

In  recent  years,  the  principal  theoretical 
critics  of  the  system  have  been  in  the  liberal 
community — and  particularly  in  Its  academic 
wing.  There  are  stHne  political  scientists 
who  believe  our  parties  should  be  greatly 
strengthened  as  a  means  of  compelling  great- 
er congressional  responsiveness  to  the  Presi- 
dent, They  deplore  what  they  consider  our 
chaos,  and  admire  the  order  in  parliamentary 
systems. 

They  are.  for  example,  among  the  prin- 
cipal proponenu  of  a  4-year  term  for  Repre- 
sentatives concurrent  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent— because  It  would  contribute  to  the 
discipline  they  believe  Is  required 

But  to  make  the  legislature  more  respon- 
sive to  the  Executive,  without  making  the 
Executive  as  responsible  to  the  leglslattire  as 
It  Is  in  parliamentary  systems,  would  not 
emulate  those  systems  so  much  as  It  would 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  kind  of  American 
authoritarianism. 

The  principal  growth  at  this  school  of 
thought  among  political  scientists  occurred 
during  the  30  years  following  the  1038  elec- 
tion, when  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
dominated  by  what  has  Ijeen  called  the  'con- 
servative coalition  •■  Based  on  rural  and 
soutr.ern  constituencies,  where  there  was 
el'.her  a  declining  population  or  a  disen- 
franchised popolation.  the  coalition,  and 
therefore  the  House,  was  felt  to  be  not  as 
rppr<»8«ntatlve    of    the    American    people    as 


was  the  President.  Tills  was  contrary  to  con- 
stitutional theory:  but  It  did  accord  with 
the  facts  to  some  degree. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  problem  was  that  the 
House  was  unrepresentative,  the  proper  solu- 
tion was  to  make  It  more  representative — not 
to  put  it  under  Presidential  influence.  This 
is  now  happening — thanks  to  history,  the 
courts  and  the  Congress  Itself.  The  urbani- 
zation of  our  people,  reapportionment,  and 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  are  together 
producing  a  profound  ahlft  in  the  electoral 
base  of  the  House — making  it  more  repre- 
sentative and  much  closer  to  that  of  the 
President.  In  my  view,  this  organic  imple- 
mentation of  our  constitutional  system  Is 
Infinitely  healthier  than  would  be  any  such 
mechanistic  alteration  of  the  system  as  the 
4-year  term  represents. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  my  belief  that 
todays  world  provides  little  margin  for  the 
kinds  of  error  that  can  be  made  by  en- 
trenched authority  concerned  more  to  pro- 
tect that  authority  than  to  meet  developing 
needs.  No  frequency  of  public  opinion  polls, 
with  all  due  respect  to  those  who  read 
them,  no  future  computerization  of  economic 
or  other  factors  of  concern  to  Government, 
will  ever  take  the  place  of  allowing  those  fac- 
tors and  the  people  whom  they  concern  to 
determine  who  shall  sit  at  the  points  of  de- 
cision. 

The  world  changes  ever  more  rapidly,  and 
people's  needs  and  concerns  change  with  it. 
In  an  age  when  a  single  event,  such  as  the 
lofting  of  a  sputnik,  can  alter  a  strategic 
balance  or  change  the  temper  of  a  nation, 
government  must  become  ever  more  respon- 
sive. 


"THE  COMPETmVENESS  OF  AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS  IN  WORLD  BiAR- 
KETS'— ADDRESS  BY  RAY  R. 
EPPERT,  CHAIRMAN,  BURROUGHS 
CORP. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Ray  R.  Eppert.  chairman  of  the  Bur- 
roughs Corp.,  before  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  delivered  on 
March  3.  1966,  dealing  with  the  difficult 
and  complicated  question  of  American 
Investments  overseas.  It  relates  to  the 
balance-of-pajTnents  problem;  but,  more 
significantly,  as  related  to  the  influence 
of  America  in  the  world.  I  generally 
subscribe  to  these  views,  and  hope  that 
all  Senators  may  take  time  to  read  the 
address. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
The  CoMPrmtvnrEss  or  Ambucam  BimiMKSs 

Of  WOKLB  MxaXXTS 

(An   address    by   Ray   R,    Eppert,    chairman. 
Burroughs     Corp,,     before     the     National 
Industrial    Conference    Board    conference. 
New  York,  N.T.,  March  8,  lOflC) 
The  competitive  posture  of  American  busi- 
ness   In    world   markets   is    Influenced   posi- 
tively  or  negatively   by   many   things.     One 
Important  negative  factor  involves  the  Oov- 
emment's  application  of  our  domestic  anti- 
trust  laws   overseas.      However,    before   dis- 
cussing this  element,  I  want  to  document  the 
vital   importance   to  our  country  of   main- 
taining,   through    business,    a    satisfactory 
external  fiscal  position. 

In  10<SS  new  all-time  economic  records 
were  established  in  the  United  States  and 
our  domestic  economy  is  generally  fore- 
cast to  continue  its  demonstration  of  great 
strength.  But  in  spite  of  this  economic 
strength  at  home,  our  country  is  in  trouble 
externally.  Our  present  International  bal- 
anoe-of-payments  programs,  while  making 
some    improvement,    have    not    solved    the 


problem  nor  will  It  be  solved  satisfactorily 
until  certain  fundamental  actions  are  im- 
plemented by  the  Government  which  are 
necessary  to  effect  a  real  soluUon. 

Taking  an  aspirin  for  a  constant  headache 
is  not  a  substitute  for  correcting  the  basic 
cause  of  the  headache  and,  in  essence,  that 
is  what  we  are  doing. 

The  voluntary  industry  balance-of-pay- 
ments  program  implemented  in  February 
last  year  has  helped.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful that  the  approach  used  was  a  voluntary 
one  rather  than  a  program  of  mandatory 
controls  which  would  have  decimated  our 
competitive  world  market  position.  But  the 
present  programs.  Ixjth  for  banks  and  in- 
dustry, mtist  be  recognized  for  what  they 
are — aspirins  which  may  aUevlat*.  but  will 
not  cure  the  basic  headache. 

I  think  we  are  flghtlng  the  calendar  on 
our  external  fiscal  problem  and  that  pres- 
ently we  are  on  an  economic  collision  course. 
I  say  this  bluntly  because  the  voluntary 
programs  and  guidelines  will  produce  max- 
imum effectiveness  only  on  a  temporary 
basis.  This  l>ellef  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
to  achieve  a  cooperative  short-term  cor- 
rection, American  business  is,  in  many  In- 
stance, taking  actions  which  In  a  normal 
course  would  not  be  considered  good  busi- 
ness Judgment.  For  example  there  is. 
when  obtainable,  substantially  increased 
overseas  borrowing  in  order  to  effect  the 
greatest  remittance  of  earnings  to  the 
United  States,  rather  than  utilizing  funds 
generated  internally  from  operations  to  sup- 
ply the  additional  working  capital  needed 
to  hold  at  improve  competitive  positions. 
Also,  investments  which  are  needed  because 
of  competitlv<;  situations,  or  opportunities 
to  ex(>and,  are  in  many  cases  being  delayed 
and  the  opportunities  may  be  permanently 
lost.  The  net  effect  of  these  and  other  ac- 
tions is  to  weaken  the  international  balance 
sheet  of  American  business  and  its  com- 
petitive position. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  private 
direct  Investment  that  has  created  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  difBcultles.  The  record 
clearly  shows  that  business  has  consistently 
contributed  generously  to  a  strong  payments 
position  but  the  simple  truth  is  that  this 
record  has  not  been  good  enough  to  offset 
the  negative  outflows  involved  in  the  public 
sector. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  a  critical  way  because 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  assist- 
ance programs  of  one  kind  or  another  will 
be  necessary  for  many  years  in  the  emerging. 
developing  nations.  Also,  there  is  probably 
a  definite  limit  to  the  decrease,  if  any,  that 
can  be  achieved  in  our  present  overseas  de- 
fense-aid expenditures. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  then  it  Is 
very  clear  that  the  only  effective  soluUon  to 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  is  an  In- 
creased performance  by  American  business 
in  the  world  market.  This  Improvement 
must  l>e  sufficient  to  offset  the  necessary 
international  aid  and  defense  expenditures 
and  balance  our  external  accounts. 

The  voluntary  programs  may  temr>orarlly 
restore  the  dollar  to  its  rightful  position  as 
the  most  respectable  world  reserve  cur- 
rency, but  greater  future  American  business 
success  in  the  world  market  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  maintain  It  In  that  role. 

I  said  we  are  fighting  the  calendar  on  this 
problem.  After  a  certain  time  the  voluntary 
plan  will,  of  necessity,  lose  momentum  and 
begin  to  deteriorate,  and  any  substitution 
of  mandatory  controls  will  compound  and 
accelerate  a  negative  situation.  At  that 
precise  moment  we  must  t>e  ready  to  move 
toward  an  effective  solution  by  imple- 
menting a  coordinated  action  plan  designed 
to  improve  the  worldwide  competitiveness 
of  American  business.  If  such  a  plan  is 
not  ready  when  needed,  or  If  It  Is  not  im- 
plemented, we  may  well  be  in  serloiis  trouble 
because  without  it  the  sad  history  of  our 
balance  of  paynMnts  in  the  last  0  years  will 
undoubtedly  be  repeated. 
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In  the  beginning  I  said  that  the  competi- 
tive posture  of  American  business  in  world 
markets  is  influenced  by  many  actions.  If 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  achieved  our 
Ooveriunent's  attitude  toward  activities  of 
American  business  overseas  must  be  promo- 
tional, not  punitive.  V. 

Some  of  the  major  things  Involving  the 
Goverrmient  are  domestic  policies  which  have 
an  international  business  Impact,  such  as 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  wages  and  pro- 
ductivity, and  regulatory  principles  and  pol- 
icies. Also  Involved  are  present  tax  laws 
which  cover  foreign-source  income,  adminis- 
trative attitudes,  incentives  for  exports,  a 
broad  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
vital  importance  of  private  direct  invest- 
ment, an  understanding  of  the  negatives 
which  are  created  when  we  export  our  do- 
mestic antitrust  policies,  the  maintenance  of 
realistic  goals  and  policies  In  trade  negotia- 
tions, and  an  adequate  promotional  activity 
which  will  encourage  many  more  American 
companies  to  enter  the  world  market. 
For  a  moment  let's  examine  this  market. 
International  business  is  an  intimately  in- 
terrelated mixture  of  direct  Investment  across 
national  frontiers,  export  and  Import  of 
goods  and  services,  and  licensing  of  property 
rights.  The  relationship  of  these  factors  is 
often  not  readily  apparent  and  consequently 
is  not  fully  understood  by  those  not  directly 
engaged  in  the  world  market.  Americans  who 
urge  the  selling  of  more  goods  overseas  often 
fall  to  recognize  that  this  usually  requires 
locating  overseas  sales  and  service  organiza- 
tions, distribution  facilities,  and  often  man- 
ufacturing in  whole  or  in  part.  These  neces- 
sary activities  require  direct  Investment. 

A  worldwide  economic  revolution  is  taking 
place.  Old  concepts  that  international  trade 
consists  solely  of  shipments  of  raw  material 
or  the  export  of  finished  goods  are  no  longer 
valid.  There  are  radical  innovations  in  man- 
ufacture, packaging  and  marketing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  speeding  of  transportation 
and  communication  facilities.  New  alliances 
of  nations,  such  as  the  European  Economic 
Conununlty,  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association, 
etc.,  are  altering  trade  patterns. 

To  achieve  the  maximum  results  in  today's 
world  it  is  not  uncommon  to  conduct  raw 
material  procurement  in  one  country,  sub- 
assembly and  storage  In  another  country,  and 
final  assembly  and  sale  In  additional  coun- 
tries. Agriculture,  banking,  transportation, 
and  other  businesses  as  well  as  manufactur- 
ing are  experiencing  profound  change — new 
opportunities  and,  above  all,  new  challenges. 
The  approach  of  U.8,  companies  to  foreign 
business  is  usually  evolutionary,  both  in 
terms  of  techniques  utilized  and  the  type  of 
economy  to  which  investment  capital  is  com- 
mitted, A  frequent  pattern  of  development 
has  been  for  a  company  to  begin  by  export- 
ing, then  go  to  licensing,  and  then  to  In- 
vestment in  direct  operations. 

Normally  Investment  in  developed  regions 
Is  a  prelude  to  investment  in  underdevelop>ed 
regions.  The  investment  In  the  developed 
regions  becomes  a  source  of  earnings  and  ex- 
perienced foreign-oriented  management  per- 
sonnel, to  support  investment  in  less  devel- 
oped areas.  Such  programs  expand  American 
business  opportunities  and  assist  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  these  areas  without 
major  direct  capital  outflow  from  the  United 
States. 

Sometimes  there  Is  a  tendency,  to  think 
tliat  foreign  Investment  Indicates  a  prefer- 
ence by  business  to  operate  overseas.  Noth- 
ing could  l>e  further  from  the  truth.  More 
often  than  not  American  companies  face  a 
choice  of  going  abroad  to  maintain  markets 
or  losing  them  altogether. 

There  Is  widespread  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  important  relationship  between  for- 
eign operations  and  direct  exports  from  the 
United  States,  Exports  are  promoted  in  vari- 
ous ways  as  a  result  of  private  invest- 
nienu  abroad.     First,  the   Investment  iteelf 


creates  a  long-term  interest  in  foreign  mar- 
kets on  the  ptu-t  of  the  VS.  company. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
operation  overseas  improves  contacts  with 
foreign  customers  and,  by  giving  the  com- 
pany greater  local  identification,  increases 
opportunities  for  market  penetration.  Also 
the  company  usually  finds  that  its  foreign 
customers  are  more  willing  to  purchase  prod- 
ucts of  the  foreign-based  company  and  also 
products  of  the  home  company  manufac- 
tured and  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Third,  as  companies  Invest  abroad  and  be- 
come oriented  to  world  markets,  they  nor- 
mally develop  extensive  foreign  distribution 
channels  to  handle  the  products  they  may 
manufacture  overseas.  These  same  distribu- 
tion channels  are  then  used  in  aggressively 
marketing  products  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection  is  should  be  pointed  out 
that  it  has  been  typical  for  companies  to 
establish  a  sales  and/or  service  subsidiary  to 
cover  a  number  of  countries.  Most  Ameri- 
can companies  do  not  have  financial  re- 
sources to  establish  separate  subsidiaries  in 
each  foreign  country  in  which  they  want 
to  do  business;  and  even  if  they  had,  the 
amount  of  business  which  could  be  done 
might  not  warrant  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  company.  It  is  more  practical  to 
handle  such  business  from  a  centralized  for- 
eign company.  The  1962  Revenue  Act  which 
governs  foreign  business  activities,  levies  a 
penalty  on  this  type  of  o{>eratton  and  places 
a  premium  upon  an  artificial  reorganization 
of  foreign  sales  and  service  facilities  which 
results  in  reducing  the  commercial  benefits 
for  the  United  States. 

The  maximum  competitive  participation  in 
world  trade  and  the  most  beneficial  financial 
results  for  the  United  States  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  xislng  all  of  the  methods  open 
to  us.  These  methods  Include  straight  ex- 
port, export  to  American  owned  sales  and 
service  branches  and  subsidiaries,  overseas 
assembly  and  manufacture  in  whole  or  in 
pert,  licensing,  and  Joint  ventures.  Direct 
exp>orts  from  the  United  States  are  increased 
by  each  of  these  methods  of  participation 
in  the  world  market.  Bach  in  its  own  way 
contributes  to  maximum  domestic  employ- 
ment and  aids  our  international  balance  of 
payments  through  exports,  remission  of 
profits,  royalties,  know-bow  payments,  etc. 

Governmental  attitudes  toward  world 
marketing  problems  are  fundamental,  for 
It  is  attitudes  which  determine  the  laws, 
regulations  and  policies  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  administered.  Present  nega- 
tive attitudes  may  exist  because  the  vital 
importance  of  international  trade  to  the  U.S. 
domestic  economy  has  been  grossly  under- 
estimated and  misunderstood.  The  situation 
demands  a  continuous  examination  and  re- 
examination by  both  business  and  govern- 
ment of  policy  and  attitude  areas.  No  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policy  should  be  Immune 
from  such  an  evaluation. 

Foreign  investment  by  American  business 
has  btiilt  one  of  the  strongest  supports  for 
the  stability  of  the  dollar.  Sales  abroad 
from  U.S. -owned  plants  overseas  are  today 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  total  non- 
agricultural  exports  from  the  Unl^^  States. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  priva^  foreign 
investment  must  be  viewM^  as  a  basic  com- 
ponent of  our  national  economic  strength,  a 
component  whose  continued  efficient  pro- 
duction, both  in  the  developed  and  In  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world,  is  vital  to 
our  welfare. 

Any  attempt  by  the  Government  to  apply 
discriminatory  treatment  for  Investment  in 
one  foreign  region  as  against  another  can- 
not take  into  account  the  Increasing  extent 
to  which  simultaneous  Investments  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  now  frequently  but 
facets  of  a  single  economic  venture.  U.8. 
private  overseas  investment  should  not  be 
viewed  as  n  no^le  which  can  be  turned  on 


and  off  and  sprayed  In  various  directions  by 
administrative  decision  in   Washington. 

Any  sustained  interference  with  the  in- 
vestment fiows  which  provide  the  base  both 
for  our  foreign  production  and  sales  and  for 
the  development  of  increased  direct  exports 
from  the  United  States  could  be  disastrous 
to  our  competitive  effectiveness. 

The  US,  Government  has  already  taken 
unfortunate  steps  down  the  road  toward 
an  attempted  administrative  control  of  our 
private  direct  foreign  investments,  as  evi- 
denced by  efforts  in  extending  antitrust  ac- 
tivity abroad,  and  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States  was 
the  prc^ulslve  force  in  exporting  antitrust 
policy.  It  promoted  the  enactment  of  na- 
tional antitrust  laws  in  economically  devel- 
oped foreign  countries.  These  foreign  anti- 
trust laws  are  neither  harmorUzed  among 
their  own  provisions  nor  are  they  in  har- 
mony  with   American   antitrust  laws. 

Our  competitive  position  abroad  is  ham- 
pered when  our  Government  attempts  to 
force  American  business  activities  in  foreign 
countries  into  a  mold  made  in  Washington, 
These  overseas  operations  must  t>e  conducted 
within  the  framework  of  laws  and  customs 
in  the  foreign  areas  concerned  and  the 
United  States  should  not  attempt  to  employ 
its  economic  power  to  override  the  rightful 
supremacy   of   local   law  abroad. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  U.S.  antitrust  laws  to  trans- 
actions and  business  arrangements  within 
foreign  countries.  In  njany  instances  In  the 
past  such  applications  have  disregarded  the 
lack  of  any  real  Impact  of  such  transactions 
or  arrangements  upon  U.S,  commerce.  Such 
attempts  to  export  American  law  to  other 
countries  have  provoked  sovereign  resent- 
ment and  objections  to  what  many  foreign- 
ers consider  to  be  a  new  form  of  imperial- 
ism and  Interference  by  the  United  States, 
Increasingly,  foreign  countries  have  devel- 
oped their  own  antitrust  standards  and  do 
not  relish  or  welcome  attempts  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  apply  U,S.  law  to  regulate  con- 
duct within  their  borders. 

Such  antitrust  applications  have  not  only 
worsened  the  business  climate  for  U.S.  com- 
panies operating  in  foreign  countries  but 
have  fundamentally  disregarded  the  varying 
standards,  customs,  and  practices  of  other 
nations.  In  many  countries  custom,  nec- 
essity, or  local  law,  may  require  American 
companies  to  agree  to  terms  which  would  be 
objectionable  within  the  United  States. 
When  the  doctrinaire  application  of  the 
U.S,  antitrust  law  abroad  handicaps  Ameri- 
can concerns,  the  result  is  to  give  foreign 
competitors  the  advantage  and  to  lose  busi- 
ness for  the  United  States. 

In  the  absence  of  substantial  effects  upon 
U.S.  commerce,  our  Government  should  not 
apply  its  antitrust  laws  to  transactions  and 
arrangements  outside  its  borders.  Before 
prosecutions  Involving  foreign  comnserce 
are  Initiated,  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  notify  other  Interested  Government 
departments,  as  well  as  the  defendants,  and 
the  defendants  should  be  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  at  informal  prelim- 
inary hearings.  When  transactions  involv- 
ing foreign  investments  or  companies  fall 
within  the  appropriate  scope  of  the  U.S. 
antitrust  law,  the  application  of  that  law 
should  carry  with  it  the  rule  of  reason  and 
should  avoid  enforcement  that  Ignores  for- 
eign opinion.  Pull  recognition  should  be 
accorded  to  the  effect  of  prosecution  upon 
American  business  abroad  and  the  varying 
conditions  faced  by  these  companies  in  for- 
eign markets. 

Our  Government  should  recognize  that 
greater  risk,  together  with  the  need  to  pool 
complementary  skills  or  assets,  may  require 
Joint  ventures  l>etween  competitors  abroad 
more  frequently  than  in  the  United  States 
The  unwise  dictum  that  such  foreign  ven- 
tures may  be  Illegal,  per  se,  should  be 
repudiated. 
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In  the  IlcenuSlng  field,  where  know-how  or 
trade  *<»cr«'^  aj-e  Involved.  It  muat  be  r«cog- 
iiSi«-d  '.r-at  ?re»t«r  contractual  protection 
may  be  r-cju.red  abroad  than  In  the  United 
8tat««  t>e<au»e  of  the  failure  of  many  coun- 
trlea  t-3  recoifnlze  thle  type  of  Industrial 
property  TkUv  In  the  light  of  exUtlng 
c-nfaai  jr.  .u  to  the  view  of  our  Qovemment. 
American  arms,  particularly  of  small  and 
mediu:n  size  hesitate  to  enter  Into  llcenae 
*rra.nifemerit8  abroad.  To  remove  this  ob- 
sta*  :e  vo  productive  International  bualneoa 
for  'Me  United  State*,  the  Oovemment 
s.nouid  r»cogn;8«  that  Itmltatlona  placed 
upon  a  licensee  with  respect  to  the  terri- 
tories to  which  he  can  export  products  made 
under  a  license  are  valid  as  ancillary  to  the 
grant  of  Industrial  prop>erty.  so  long  aa  the 
licensee  could  not  manufacture  and  sell  the 
products  without  the  license 

Above  all.  our  Government  should  reject 
any  antitrust  policy  that  would  discriminate 
In  favor  of  exports  as  against  foreign  Invest- 
ment as  a  mode  of  American  business  abroad 
or  would  attempt  to  restrict  normal  com- 
mercial relations  between  parent  and  for- 
eign iubsi'liary.  American  firms  should  be 
free  io  c'.oose  that  form  of  business  opera- 
tion abroad  which  maximizes  their  oppor- 
ttuilty  to  compete  In  foreign  markets. 

As  you  know,  numerous  proposals  have 
been  made  for  revision  of  our  antitrust  laws 
^  far  is  they  are  apptllcable  to  foreign  trade 
and  Investment  abroad.  If  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  btislness  la  to  be  not  only 
maintained  but  improved,  we  might  well 
question  whether  we  should  wait  until  Con- 
gress considers  such  legislative  proposals  or 
until  the  Supreme  Court  has  clarified  the 
limits  of  antitrust  legality  of  overseas  opera- 
tions of  Anjerlcan  business. 

Today's  technological  and  economic  de- 
velopments are  too  accelerated  to  permit 
absorption  by  American  companies  of  the 
risks  .nrldent  to  protracted  delays  In  legis- 
lative revisions  and  ensuing  judicial  Inter- 
pretations pertaining  to  the  legally  permis- 
sible antitrust  boundaries  of  American 
busneas  activities  In  overseas  markets. 

P»ncHng  such  possible  developments,  a 
very  constructive  move  could  be  made  now  If 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  would 
prepare  directives  to  the  Department  of 
Ju.5tlce  and  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  would  be  designed 
'.o  coordinate  and  harmonize  adjustments  In 
our  antitrust  policy  applied  to  overseas  busi- 
ness of  American  enterprises  within  the 
allowable  range  of  existing  antitrust  laws  and 
consistent  with  stjch  congreaalonal  Intention 
My  remarks  today  have  covered  many  of 
the  elements  which  are  Involved  In  the  m*in- 
tenance  of  a  satisfactory  competitive  p>oeltloQ 
for  American  bualDMS  In  world  markets.  All 
of  these  elements  are  Important  and  not  one 
can  b«  Ignored. 

The  urgency  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  the  vital  need  to  maintain  the 
dollars  as  the  world's  principal  reserve  cur- 
rency requires   constructive  action  now. 

It  should  be  recognised  that  progreaa,  or 
l.-icK  of  it.  can  only  be  measured  by  the  total 
mixture  o*  all  external  credits  and  debits  and 
•ne  resulting  net  contribution  to  our  balance- 
if-paymentR  account.  In  many  situations, 
in  many  cocnpanl*^  an  Increase  In  overseas 
Investment  mtfipr  '.han  a  static  or  leaser 
position  l.<  necessary  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum ncintnbutlon  for  the  United  States. 

It  na*  b«-en  publicly  stated  that  the  vol- 
.-.•arv  pr  «ram  will  probably  be  finished  In 

What  will  succeed  the  present  program? 
Will  It  be  a  p«rtod  at  attrition  m  our  overaeas 
competitive  position,  which  would  Jeopardise 
tta«  world  economic  leadenblp  role  of  the 
United  statz-s     r  will  tt  b«  a  new  chapter  of 

forwar'!    nr'^ress? 

One  thing  u  crystal  clear — there  Is  no 
acceptable  altemauve  to  American  bustneM 
success  In  world  markeU. 

Our  time  lautude  for  talcing  the  oorrvcUve 
actions  heeded  to  mazlmlse  this  sucoeaa  is 


abrlnldng  every  day  and  I  suggvat  we  forget 
the  speed  limit  and  get  moTlnf. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
THURSDAY  NEXT  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  11  o'clock  Thursday 
morning  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMTT- 
TEES  TO  FILE  REPORTS.  FOR 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES.  AND  FOR 
THE  SIGNINO  OF  DULI^  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  today 
until  11  a.m.  Thursday,  committees  be 
permitted  to  file  reports:  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  and 
from  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
that  the  Vice  President  and  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE     TO     FORMER     SENATOR 
HARRY   F.   BYRD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  i>ay  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
the  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 

While  he  resigned  from  this  body  last 
fall,  his  valiant  service  to  his  State  and 
country,  his  decisive  leadership  and  his 
unequaled  graciousness  will  never  be 
forgotten  and,  Indeed,  will  serve  always 
as  an  example  to  which  we  all  should 
aspire. 

Harry  Byrd  is  a  gentleman  In  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  tolerant, 
understanding,  and  considerate.  He  was 
also  a  man  who  was  aware  of  what  the 
Senate  meant  and  he  devoted  his  life  in 
this  body  to  upholding  the  precepts  of 
this  institution.  But  even  more,  he  is  a 
great  American  whose  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion could  never  be  perverted.  He  is  a 
man  whose  character  compelled  him  to 
rise  above  those  petty  vanities  to  which 
many  of  us  at  times  succumb. 

Senator  Byrds  resignation  from  this 
body  can  be  accepted  only  with  deep 
regret.  Though  It  Is  a  selfish  loss.  For 
I.  as  much  as  anyone,  will  miss  his  in- 
spiring manner,  his  unsurpassed  In- 
tegrity, and.  frankly,  his  warm  and  in- 
viting personality.  He  possessed  every 
fine  and  wonderful  quality  which  I  can 
imagine.  And,  regretfully.  I  say  that  it 
will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  another 
man  so  blessed  with  those  qualities,  will 
reach  this  body. 

We  ru)w  wish  him  a  most  speedy  re- 
covery from  his  recent  illness  and  a  long 
and  fruitful,  well-earned  retirement. 

We  look  forward  to  a  visit  by  him  to 
this  body,  and  we  aU  look  forward  to  a 
visit  with  him  in  Berryville. 


THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FISHERMAN  AND  HIS  INDUSTRY 

Mr,  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  again,  as  I  have  on  other 
occasions,  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  fisherman  and  his  In- 
dustry, as  he  begins  the  road  back  to  his 
deserved  production  position  in  the  world 
fishery  community.  These  are  critical 
times  for  this  great  industry  and  the 
kind  of  posture  we  take  today  may  well 
be  the  determinlr\g  factor  in  our  long- 
range  position. 

I  have  risen  on  this  floor  many  times  to 
discuss  the  reasons  for  our  decline  In 
world  fishery  production,  and  the  Senate 
has  expressed  agreement  by  support  of 
the  needed  programs  to  get  America  back 
In  this  important  race  for  flsh. 

But  despite  our  support  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  despite  our  desires  to  give 
our  American  fishing  fleets  a  decent  com- 
petitive chance  against  the  heavily  sub- 
sidized foreign  producers.  I  find  that  the 
administration,  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  its  funding  requests  to 
Congress,  Is  consistently  cutting  back 
these  programs,  at  a  time  when  we  need 
them  most. 

This  skimping  of  funding  is  totally  un- 
realistic, and  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  annual  addition  of  supplemental 
funds  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  something  like 
sending  a  fisherman  with  his  vessel  to 
sea;  giving  him  all  encouragement,  wish- 
ing him  good  harvest  and  Godspeed ;  and 
then  faUing  to  provide  him  with  the  fish- 
ing nets  and  gear  with  which  he  must 
work. 

It  is  not  as  though  we  were  heavily 
subsidizing  the  American  fisherman,  or 
giving  him  aid  even  In  the  same  measure 
as  this  country  has  offered  to  his  foreign 
counterparts.  Indeed,  the  assistance  is 
meager — these  modest  funds  for  re- 
search, exploration,  technological  assist- 
ance, and  the  limited  construction  loans. 
E>en  these  would  not  be  available  were 
It  not  for  repeated  congressional  insist- 
ence, expressed  through  legislative  en- 
actments. And  none  of  these  have  been 
fully  Implemented  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Out  In  my  home  State,  we  have  had 
phenomenal  initial  success  in  our  effort 
to  develop  new  fisheries,  and  along  with 
it  the  benefits  of  Increased  employment 
and  contribution  to  America's  dwindling 
fishery  production.  A  relatively  new 
ocean  engineering  program  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  ■  Commercial  Fisheries  has  al- 
ready provided  employment  for  two  fish- 
ing vessels  In  Puget  Sound,  and  their 
production  of  hake  has  exceeded  2^4 
million  pounds  since  last  November. 
Two  other  vessels  are  now  working  with 
Bureau  gear  specialists  In  the  area  to 
further  Increase  the  harvest  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  previously  unsought  specie. 

Some  fishery  experts  are  forecasting 
that  this  limited  inner  sound  fishery 
might  support  the  regular  employment 
of  as  many  as  .10  vessels,  and  further 
that  their  production  could  easily  exceed 
the  present  total  offshore  and  inshore 
production  of  the  State  of  Washington's 
sizable  trawl  fleet. 

But  where  we  consider  this  Inshore  re- 
source in  terms  of  millions  of  pounds. 


the  offshore  potential  production  of 
Pacific  hake  is  regularly  spoken  of  In  the 
realm  of  billions.  Limited  funds  have 
prevented  a  complete  assessment  of  the 
hake  and  anchovy  population  off  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California,  but  con- 
tinued explorations  Indicate  that  the 
earlier  estimates  were  conservative. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1966  for  pelagic 
explorations  and  mldwater  trawling  for 
Pacific  hake  totaled  $226,000.  and  I  find 
that  the  1967  budget  Includes  no  Increase, 
despite  the  demonstrated  success  of  the 
initial  effort.  In  normal  times  this  seem- 
ingly orderly  program  might  be  adequate 
and  I  would  hesitate  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion here  today,  but  these  are  not  ordi- 
nary times.     These  are  critical  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  advised  this  week 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  Par  Eastern  Fish 
Industry  Administration  has  reported  the 
discovery  of  large  gatherings  of  hake  In 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  stocks 
mentioned  may  very  well  be  those  which 
we  are  Just  now  preparing  to  harvest  on 
a  limited  scale.  We  have  already  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  exploitation  of  the  huge 
latent  fishery  resources  of  the  Bering  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Alaska  by  the  fleets  of  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  be  left  watching  from 
the  beach  in  the  impending  harvest  of 
Pacific  hake. 

The  critical  nature  of  this  situation 
dictates  increased  effort  now.  If  America 
Is  to  achieve  Its  share  of  this  resource 
and  participate  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
future  conservation  of  this  resource.  An 
additional  funding  of  $100,000  could  ex- 
pedite this  program  in  the  refinement  of 
gear  and  techniques  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic hai-vest. 

I  plan,  as  do  other  Senators  from  the 
area,  to  urge  the  Apprc^riatlons  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  this  $100,000  item  so  that 
this  Important  Pacific  hake  work  can 
proceed.  The  President,  in  his  recent 
food-for-freedom  message,  called  atten- 
tion to  fish  protein  concentrate  and  its 
potential  value  to  the  hungry  world. 
This  $100,000  will  provide  the  means  to 
hasten  the  program  to  reality. 

Much  of  our  current  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  effort  is  in  the  realm  of 
research,  and  I  am  certain  that  long- 
range  benefits  will  occur,  but  meanwhile 
we  must  provide  the  technological  pro- 
gram to  Immediately  assist  our  fieets  in 
the  present  race  to  harvest  this  resource. 

The  able  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BARTLETr]  spearheaded  legislation  in  the 
88th  Congress  to  provide  matching  funds 
to  the  States  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  fisheries.  This  was  good  legis- 
lation, and  it  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  President  and  signed  into  law. 
The  State  fishery  agencies  were  enthu- 
siastic and  began  making  plans  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  program,  and  began 
earmarking  funds  for  such  use  to  the 
limit  and  extent  of  their  entitlement  un- 
der the  act. 

This  Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  authorized  the  appor- 
tionment to  qualifying  States  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  each  of  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  be  used  in  supplementing  State 
funds  in  carrying  out  Federal-State  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  $400,000  was  au- 
thorized for  each  of  the  first  2  years,  and 
$650,000  for  each  of  3  subsequent  years 
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to  assist  States  where  a  commercial  fish- 
ery failure  had  occurred  as  the  result  of 
natural  disaster,  and  $100,000  was  au- 
thorized each  year  for  States  to  develop 
new  commercial  fisheries. 
The  act  came  too  late  for  the  fiscal 

1965  budget,  though  the  $400,000  for 
disaster  relief  was  appropriated  for  1965 
by  the  Congress  and  is  included  In  fiscal 

1966  budget. 

But  of  the  $5  million  authorized  for 
Federal  assistance  to  State  programs, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  proposed  only 
$1.9  million  for  fiscal  1966.  and  only 
$100,000  for  administration. 

Recognizing  these  figures  as  unreal- 
istic. Congress  increased  the  funding  to 
$4,100,000  and  administration  to  $300,- 
000.  Subsequently,  the  administration 
limited  the  administration  expenditure 
to  $210,000,  in  effect  denying  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  $90,000  in  ap- 
propriated funds  for  this  purpose. 

TTiis  is  another  example  of  the  laxity 
and  seeming  determination  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  continue  to  cut  down  in  this 
important  hour. 

Today,  less  than  8  months  after  fiscal 
1966  funds  became  available,  41  States 
are  twitively  participating  In  this  pro- 
gram, and  projects  approved  to  date 
total  $3.2  million  in  Federal  funds  with 
States  matching  from  25  to  50  percent, 
depending  on  the  type  of  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have 
the  Federal  Government — now  that  an 
Impressive  start  has  l)een  made  of  this 
joint  program — break  faith  with  the 
participating  States  and  welsh  on  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  funding  commit- 
ments. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  the  admin- 
istration, through  the  Budget  Bureau, 
in  its  fiscal  1967  proposal,  has  done. 

Funding  in  this  program  has  been 
slashed  from  this  year's  authorized  total 
of  $4,100,000  to  $2,600,000  for  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  President,  this  constitutes  a  sham 
of  a  virtual  obligation  to  the  States  by 
our  Government,  and  could  cripple  the 
good  relatioixships  necessary  to  get 
America  back  in  the  race  for  fish. 

The  damage  goes  deeper.  Many  of 
these  States  have  provided  new  facilities 
and  have  employed  additional  men  on 
their  professional  staffs,  so  that  they 
could  carry  out  their  part  of  the  Joint 
responsibility  in  the  development  of 
commercial  fishery  resources,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sacrifices  In  the  commit- 
ment of  necessary  matching  funds. 

These  new  facilities  must  not  remain 
idle  and  vacant:  neither  should  these 
good  scientists  and  technicians  be  dis- 
charged before  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  these  respective  chal- 
lenges. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  know  that  Congress 
will  not  let  this  happen,  but  will  restore 
these  funds  and  let  these  planned  pro- 
grams go  on  to  success. 

But  why  must  this  be  the  subject  of 
annual  recital?  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  I  have  had  to  make  a  similar  ap- 
peal in  this  field. 

We  have  determined  that  the  broad 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
sharply  dictates  our  development  of  these 
resources,  and  that  the  tide  of  foreign 
exploitation  of  the  fisheries  off  our  coasts 


be  turned  with  substantial  participation 
in  these  resources  by  our  own  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  distress 
faced  in  our  ccmimerclal  fisheries  has 
not  been  self -caused,  but  has  come  about 
as  the  result  of  practices  In  our  foreign 
policy  which  have  favored  the  foreign 
fishing  fieets  ahead  of  our  own.  We 
have  reduced  tariffs  and  thereby  encour- 
aged the  importation  of  huge  quantities 
of  foreign  fishery  products  into  the  U.S. 
market  to  the  extent  that  It  constitutes 
some  60  percent  of  our  present  national 
consumption.  A  part  of  the  failure  of 
American  fishing  fieets  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expanding  foreign  effort  off  our  own 
coastline  must  be  charged  to  market  lack 
due  to  Imports. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  will  or  in- 
tention of  the  Congress,  and  I  cite  the 
languEige  we  approved  In  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  under  section  2,  out- 
lining some  goals  In  our  national  policy 
toward  our  fishermen: 

1.  Protection  from  subsidized  competing 
products. 

2.  Protection  of  opportunity  to  flsh  on  the 
high  seas  in  accordance  with  International 
law. 

3.  Maintenance  of  an  economic  atmosphere 
In  which  domestic  production  and  process- 
ing can  prosper. 

If  one  were  to  ask  a  New  England 
groundflsh  captain — particularly  if  he 
were  harvesting  scallops  at  the  mo- 
ment— if  the  United  States  Is  living  up 
to  its  promise  to  protect  him  from  sub- 
sidized competing  Imports,  what  would 
his  answer  be? 

If  one  were  to  question  a  member  of 
the  southern  California  tuna  fleet — par- 
ticularly a  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
fishing  vessel  Day  Island  which  was  re- 
cently arrested  and  towed  into  port  In 
Colombia — if  the  United  States  Is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  protect  his  oppor- 
tunity to  fish  on  the  high  seas  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law,  how  would 
he  answer? 

Ask  the  Dungeness  crab  fishermen  In 
my  own  State  about  economic  atmos- 
phere and  the  prospect  for  future 
prosperity. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  answer  would 
be  negative  and  he  might  well  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  more  American 
dollars  have  gone  to  foreign  countries  for 
flsh  and  fishery  products  during  the  past 
seven  years  than  have  been  paid  to 
American  fishermen. 

Indeed,  he  might  even  suggest  that 
those  same  exported  dollars  are  helping 
build  the  huge  new  and  modem  foreign 
trawlers  which  are  now  ravaging  the 
coastal  resources  of  the  United  States. 
I  could  name  the  countries,  one  by  one. 

And  he  might  further  mention  that 
there  is  a  difference  In  his  dollars  and 
those  which  have  gone  abroad,  for  he  is 
an  American  taxpayer,  a  supporter  of 
American  churches,  schools,  charities, 
and  business  enterprises.  The  American 
fisherman  is  making  a  contribution  to  the 
gross  national  product  and  his  share  In 
strengthening  and  maintaining  our  na- 
tional security  Is  historic  and  continuous 

There  are  many  handicaps  facing  the 
American  fisherman  as  he  prepares  to 
get  into  direct  competition  with  his  for- 
eign counterpart.  He  lacks  product  sub- 
sidy and  many  of  the  beneficial  aid  pro- 
grams for  foreign  fishing   vessels   and 
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ashermen  axe  not  available  to  him — par-  To  complete  the  second  phase  of  this  that  we  have  plentiful  grains,  fruit,  veg- 

ticuiarly  In  the  tax  fleld.     He  must  be  important  project  and  assure  its  total  etables  and  meat  and  dairy  products. 

concerned  with  the  economics  of  his  op-  contribution   to   these   Columbia   River  Our  Nation  could  be  equally  fortunate 

^ration,  while  the  goal  of  massive  pro-  nms,  we  must  provide  an  additional  $2  with  respect  to  fisheries  were  our  Gov- 

duction  increase,  without  fear  of   eco-  million  in  the  fiscal  1967  budget.    I  sh&ll  emment    to    give    producers    of    these 

nomic    loss,    guides    the    fishermen    of  work  diligently  toward  this  end.  health-giving  foods  similar  interest  and 

Communist  nations.  This  is  another  example  of  the  difB-  attention. 

American  fishermen  are  forbidden  by  culty  encountered  when  we  try  Jointly  to  Adjacent  to  our  shores  are  the  world's 
law  to  construct  vessels  in  foreign  ship-  do  something  about  saving  these  great  richest  fishing  grounds,  so  rich  that 
yard.s  which,  though  It  provides  a  neces-  resources.  more  than  a  dozen  Old  World  nations 
sar>-  protection  to  our  own  Important  In  the  conservation  and  management  are  harvesting  them  each  year,  and  har- 
shlpbuilding  industry.  Is  a  further  hand-  of  our  fishery  resources,  the  United  States  vesting  them  with  fleets  of  larger  and 
leap  to  the  American  vessel  operator.  To  Is  a  party  to  a  large  number  of  treaties  better-equipped  ships  than  our  own  em-  1-. 
partially  compensate  for  this  disadvan-  and  conventions.  With  this  membership  battled  fishermen  can  acquire  from 
ta^'"  we  have  provided  construction  dlf-  comes  responsibility  for  the  affected  re-  their  meager  earnings, 
fprertiai  sub.sidies.  the  budget  for  which  sources.  In  addition,  the  1958  Geneva  Ironical  though  it  may  seem,  the  com- 
mas 57105,200  for  fiscal  1966.  More  than  Conventions  provide  an  obligation  to  the  peting  foreign  fishermen  reaping  the 
naif  of  these  funds  have  been  cut  from  coastal  state  to  know  something  about  resources  off  our  shores  are  selling  back 
the  1967  budget,  leaving  only  $3,300,000  the  effect  of  fisheries  on  the  respective  to  us  more  than  half  the  fish  that  we 
to  help  build  the  kind  of  fishing  vessels  resources.  consume. 

we    .need    to    .harvest    the    adjacent    re-  Ari  example  of  this  need  is  the  proposed  In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  may 

.sources  on  an  equal  basis.     These  funds  study  of  skipjack  in  the  eastern  tropical  I  cite  the  International  Commission  for 

should  be  reinstated  so  that  the  Ameri-  Pacific,  an  effort  to  determine  the  sub-  North   Atlantic    Fisheries  catch   figures 

car.  fLsherman  may  have  the  proper  tools  stance  of  the  resource.     Our  failure  to  for  1964,  the  latest  year  for  which  toUls 

to  compete  in  the  fisheries.  provide  funds  for  this  work  not  only  re-  are   available.     The   area   Includes   the 

One  of  the  Important  national  fishery  stricts  our  possibility  of  expansion  In  this  Orand  Banks  and  Georges  Banks. 

resources    is    that    of    the    salmon,    an  fishery,  but  It  endangers  the  future  main-  Canada  leads  the  catch  off  the  Orand 

anadromous  specie  which  requires  much  tenance  of  the  fishery  because  of  lack  of  and   Georges   Banks   by  over   1   billion 

study  and  assistance.    After  many  years  knowledge.    We  want  to  restore  America  pounds.     The  United  States  Is  somewhat 

of  effort  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  to  Its  rightful  production  position  in  the  lagging  with  104  million  pounds. 

pa-ssed  my  anadromous  fish  bill  to  pro-  world  fisheries  community,  but  we  do  The  figures  are  as  follows: 

Vid<'    a    5-year    program    to    assist    the  not  wish  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  con-  (m  nmiion  oX  poundal 

."^almon  and   other  anadromous  species,  servation.    We  must  have  knowledge  of     canAda 1,010 

Five  months  later.  I  find  not  a  penny  for  the  extent  of  these  resources  before  we     u.s.s.r_ — j 467 

ImplementlnK  this  program,  either  In  the  can  expand  the  harvest.                                  Spain _. — 340 

budget    of    the    Bureau    of    Commercial  The  1965  commercial  fisheries  catch  In     Portugal      188 

Fisherlf-s  or  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Pish-  1965  reached  a  record  high  of  about  $440     ^rz            ^ 

enes  and  Wildlife.     If  we  do  not  move  mUlion,  13  percent  over  1964  and  11  per-     ^^^d 4i 

quickly  and  provide  funds  for  this  effort,  cent  above  the  previous  record  of  $386     Denmark" ' as 

wp  win  lose  one-fifth  of  the  entire  pro-  million  achieved  in  1962.    This  new  rec-     united  Kingdom. I 37 

,{ram  ord  would  merit  enthusiasm  if  Imports  of     West  Oemftny 18 

The    Bureau    of   Sport    Fisheries   and  foreign  fish  and  fishery  products  last  year     Norway __ lO 

Wildlife    incldenUlly,  was  also  hard  hit  had  not  totaled  $468,995,087,  exceeding,     Iceland. 10 

m  trying  to  provide  for  the  Nation's  rec-  "  in  every  year  since  1958,  the  value  of  During   1965  East  German  and  Ru- 

reation  needs     Their  budget  for  1966  of  "^i.^°'"^^'i2 '^^^   '.u       ,  Kin.       .       ^  manian  fishing  vessels  were  also  oper- 

$104  822  679  has  been  reduced  by  more  Since  1958,  more  than  3  billion  Ameri-  atlng  In  this  area 

than  $16  million,  to  a  figure  of  $88,787,-  can  dollars  have  flowed  Into  foreign  cof-  ^^^^  ^           j^  ^j^^  ^^      g^  ^^^^^ 

000  With  the  expanding  urban  popula-  ^ers  for  the  purchwe  of  foreign  fishery  j^g^  ^  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
tions.  the  increasing  tensions  of  modern  products — $3,122,825,087  to  be  exact.  merclal  Fisheries  were- 

society  and  more  leisure  time,  Americans  During  the  same  period.  American  flsh-  millions  of  'pound»l 

aretummg  to  the  out  of  doors,  and  sports  ermen    have    received    for    their    effort  ussR                                              .1260 

fishing  IS  a  large  factor  In  their  recrea-  W.666    million    or    $456,825,000    fewer     j^p^n eis 

tion  demands.    I  do  not  know  how  many  American  dollars  than  their  foreign  com-     united  Statea. 6fl 

fishing    licenses    are    Uken    out   In   this  Petltors.     While  importing  fish,  we  are     Canada .' 3 

country    but  I  know  In  my  own  State  exporting  doUars  that  are  not  offset,  as  In  The  budget  now  before  us  for  fiscal 

there  were  close  to  400.000  fishing  and  normal  international  trade,   by  equlva-  19^7  recommends  that  from  the  general 

.^  un ting  licenses  Issued  last  year— this  m  lent    mor\eys    received    for    exports    of  fund    Congress    appropriate    $28,036,000 

a  Stat^  with  a  population  of  approxl-  American  fishery  products.  for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries— 

rr^atelv  3  million.  During  the  7  years  that  we  were  Im-  $8,925,259  less  than  the  general  funds  ap- 

WhUe  I  am  on  the  subject  of  salmon.  Porting  foreign  fish  In  the  value  of  weU  propriated  by  Congress  for  the  Bureau 

1  icnow  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  °^*^'"  *3  billion,  our  exports  amounted  to  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  budget 
p:  ob!pm.s  associated  with  power  and  rec-  °nly  $339,789,000.  Thus,  we  have  had  request  for  fiscal  1967  appropriaUons 
lamation  development  on  the  Columbia  1"  this  brief  period  an  unfavorable  bal-  from  the  general  fund  for  the  Bureau  is. 
River  and  the  effect  on  the  natural  »nce  of  payments  totaling  $2,783,036,-  in  fact,  lower  than  its  request  2  years  ago 
spawning  habitat  of  the  great  salmon  *'97.  for  fiscal  1965. 

runs  We  have.  In  fact,  opened  our  gates  Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  may 

The  Congress  in  the  fiscal  1968  budget  ^'*^'"  ^°  foreign  flsh  than  to  any  other  i  call  attention  to  the  article  by  James  J. 

added  some  $600,000  In  funds  for  phase  'tem  of  human   consumption   that  we.  Kilpatrick,  published  on  February  1, 1966, 

.\   of  the  Willamette  Palls    Oreg     flsh-  ourselves,     produce.     For    example,     in  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star.     I  ask 

ways,  a  project  which  promises  great  re-  ^^^-  ^^  ^^^  "°'"®  ^°^  foreign  flsh  than  unanimous    consent    that    this    article, 

turn  to  the  flsheries.  particularly  spring  *®  **^<*  ^°^  *"  foreign  meat  and  meat  -programs  Pared  for  Great  Society,"  be 

Chinook  salmon.    This  salmon,  during  its  2'■t^I*"°"*■..'^^^^^w  "'^.  for  foreign  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 

ocean  life,  provides  a   tremendous  off-  «^ '^a"  "^^  '^^^  'f  »"  i°'^^^«^  beverage  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

shore  fishery  for  both  commercial  and  ^?1)!^i*-  k^^h  ,  i*"  timl  « '^^v  ni^'  ^»«  o"le'-«»  ^  ^  Panted  In  the  Record, 

recreational  flshermpn  ^^  ^"'  abroad  11  times  as  many  dol-  as  foUows: 

B>  the  t^r^  $90  000  of  other  Bu  ]""  '?L^°^«^«",  ^ /^  "^^  ^^J^'  f"  P.oa«M,  P*.«,  ro.  On^r  Soc«rr 

ay  me  iransier  or  $»u.ooo  01  otner  Bu-  imported   cereals   and   cereal   products.  ,_„  .„„^  .  iriiTv«tririr> 

reau    of    Commercial    Fisheries   project  and  more  than  3  times  as  many  as  we  ,^„.  ,JliTr,Tty.I^^mZ^ment  on 

'3'oo'o^1,e'^tc"''"''l«^"nS'""°"  "^  *"*^   '°^   ^'"^^^  ""^   ^'^'^   '"'""'*'=-  PrS-  n?'.o"h^?.'^n'e^'b'SSU^r^n 

$.32  000  the  necessary  $832,000  was  pro-  tures.  directed    toward    the    r»ven«r8tde   of   the 

.ideti  for  phase  A  of  this  project  and  the  It  is  our  great  fortune  that  our  Na-  ledger— and  with  good  reaaon.    The  Pre«i- 

work  on  thf'  contract  ts  now  underway,  tion  is  rich  in  produce  from  the  land;  dent   U   relying   for   new   money   upon  * 
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remarkably  Iffy  collection  of  devices  that 
range  from  seigniorage  on  those  clunky  quar- 
ters to  a  20-perccnt  increase  in  revenues  from 
licenses  and  permits. 

If  everything  goes  swlninilngly — If  the 
Congress  a(x;eleratee  the  collection  of  Income 
taxes  and  postpones  a  reduction  In  other 
taxes — the  Tteasury  may  get  the  8111  billion 
it  expects  In  fiscal  1967.  But  many  observers 
are  not  so  concerned  about  the  revenue  side. 
They  are  concerned  at  some  of  the  Items  that 
make  possible  the  President's  estimate  of 
$112.8  bUllon  In  expenditures. 

In  his  determination  to  ke^  his  pet  Oreat 
Society  programs  moving  ahead,  the  Presi- 
dent has  pared  every  other  domestic  program 
down  to  the  t)one.  Some  of  these  other 
ventiires  doubtless  could  use  some  paring. 
In  whacking  $300  million  off  the  space  pro- 
gram, for  example,  Johnson  touched  nothing 
but  fat.  Yet  In  many  other  agencies,  the 
Presidential  knife  baa  dealt  brutally  with 
requests  that  had  a  sound  basis  In  need. 
The  President  will  get  his  butter  for  the 
poor,  but  he  wUl  chum  It  from  cream  off 
everything  else. 

Every  old-line  department  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  Is  affected  by  this  trimming  and  lop- 
ping operation,  but  the  process  can  be  seen 
most  clearly  In  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  did  all  right,  but  most  of  Its  other 
agencies  go^  scalped.  In  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  to  start  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
exp>endltures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  are  to 
be  cut  by  nearly  85  mllilcai  in  combined 
general  and  special  funds.  The  Bureau's 
contribution  to  the  Oreat  Society  will  In- 
clude the  swallowing  of  a  million  dollars  In 
pay  Increases  and  an  outright  cut  of  another 
million  dollars  under  present  levels.  Out  In 
the  Par  West,  In  programs  of  range  manage- 
ment and  fire  protection,  something  will  have 
to  give. 

One  of  the  most  farslghted  programs  of 
the  88th  Congress  contemplated  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nationwide  outdoor  recreation 
plan.  Grants  were  envisioned  to  the  States 
for  the  actual  acquisition  of  the  open  spaces 
that  wUl  be  desperately  needed  by  a  highly 
urbanized  America  a  generation  hence. 
Under  the  President's  budget,  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  Is  given  a  small  increase 
for  oper-tlng  expenses,  but  the  fund  for  land 
and  water  conservation  grants  is  cut  from 
lias  toinomUlton. 

The  Geological  Survey  Is  awarded  a  hand- 
some Increase  of  not  quite  1  percent,  short  of 
the  sum  required  even  to  cover  raises  In  basic 
pay.  The  recommended  appropriation  of  in- 
vestigating water  resources — one  of  the  most 
Important  programs  In  the  entire  domestic 
budget— Is  raised  by  only  3.6  percent,  far 
below  what  should  be  spent  on  this  vital  task. 
Funds  for  geologic  surveys  and  mapping  are 
reduced. 

The  Bureau  of  Oommerclal  Fisheries  Is 
aUocated  838  mUllon  from  the  general  fund, 
down  889  million  from  the  present  fiscal 
year.  The  budget  contemplates  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  programs  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  number  of  fishing  vessels  quali- 
fying for  construcUon  subsidies  would  be 
cut  from  36  In  1966  to  23  In  1967.  In  a  re- 
lated field,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  woiUd  be  trUnmed  from  t04  million 
to  #49  million;  programs  for  wildlife  restora- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  migratory  birds 
would  be  cut  even  below  the  levels  of  1965. 

One  of  the  country's  most  loved  agencies, 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service,  also.  Is  called  upon 
^  give  blood  for  the  Great  Society.  At  a 
tune  when  the  national  parka  are  expecting 
137  million  visitors,  compared  to  120  mlUion 
in  1965.  the  agency's  budget  would  b«  cut  by 
•327,000.  In  1966,  the  parks  got  $43  mlUlon 
for  new  construction;  In  the  present  fiscal 
year  they  have  $36  million:  the  Johnson 
budget  trims  this  to  $23  million  for  1967, 

Careful  study  of  the  budget  discloses  this 
•wne   pattern    over    most   of    the    executive 


agencies.  The  Patent  Office,  struggling  with 
a  mountainous  backlog  of  applications,  needs 
a  aukjor  Increase;  It  wont  get  It  In  this 
budget.  Air  travel  Is  up,  but  the  budget  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  down,  and  the 
fund  for  airport  grants-ln-ald  Is  cut  trom  $75 
million  to  960  mlUlon.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  State  Department,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Adm.inlBtratlon,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  all  take  their  lumps. 

Doubtless  the  various  programs  will  axir- 
vlve  this  whittling  and  nibbling  process;  and 
doubtless  many  of  the  President's  reductions 
can  be  well  defended.  At  the  same  time.  It 
seems  a  course  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  keep 
a  tight  Ud  on  Important  old-line  programs, 
especially  In  the  field  of  conservation.  In 
order  to  pave  the  hUls  of  Appalachla  and 
spread  some  wealth  In  Rarlenx. 

Mr.  MAGNXJSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  Is 
allocated  $28  million  from  the  general 
fund,  down  $8.9  million  from  the  present 
fiscal  year.  The  budget  contemplates 
sharp  reductions  In  programs  for  re- 
search and  development.  The  number 
of  fishing  vessels  qualifying  for  con- 
struction subsidies  would  be  cut  from  35 
in  1966  to  23  In  1967. 

In  a  related  field,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  would  be  trimmed 
from  $64  million  to  $49  million;  programs 
for  wildlife  restoration  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratoi-y  birds  would  be  cut  even 
below  the  levels  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  funds  invested  In  out- 
door recreation  and  in  sports  fisheries 
and  wildlife  bring  health  and  happiness 
to  millions,  Increased  revenues  to  him- 
dreds  of  villages  and  towns  In  remote 
areas,  and  finance  conservation  programs 
which  assure  the  preservation  of  vanish- 
ing fish,  fowl,  and  mammals. 

Restoration  and  expansion  of  our  com- 
mercial flsheries  would  check  the  con- 
stant drain  of  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars to  foreign  countries,  provide  in- 
creased employment  for  our  fishermen, 
improve  the  Nation's  diet  with  an  in- 
creased domestic  supply  of  protein-rich 
foods,  and  enhance  the  economy  of 
scores  upon  scores  of  seashore,  lake,  river, 
and  bay  communities  that  since  World 
War  n  have  suffered  contlnillng  decline, 

Mr.  President,  these  are  critical  times 
in  fisheries;  we  have  emergent  problems 
to  work  through,  and  the  United  States 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  production.  We  are  now  at 
the  crossroads;  shortsighted  economies 
could  well  damage  our  forward  move- 
ment beyond  repair.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, working  in  concert  with  the 
States  and  the  commercial  fisherman, 
must  push  forward  in  thir  race  for  the 
harvest  of  the  ocean's  resouirces.  The 
limited  expenditures  in  these  programs 
today  will  be  repaid  a  thousand  thousand 
times  to  the  gross  national  product  and 
to  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  our  citizen- 
ry, as  this  hard-working  flsh  Industry 
moves  forward. 


HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD.  ONE  OP  THE 
SENATE'S  GREAT  MEN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  In- 
deed difficult  to  pay  adequate  tribute  to 
a  man  such  as  Harry  Flood  Bs^rd.  It  la 
not  easy  to  find  words  to  characterize  a 
man  of  his  stature,  ability,  and  charac- 
ter.   When  we  Bi>eak.  of  Senator  Byrd, 


we  speak  In  superlatives  because  he  Is 
one  of  the  great  men  who  has  served  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  To  have  been  associ- 
ated with  him  in  his  last  12  years  in  the 
Senate  has  been  a  privilege  and  an  edu- 
cation. 

Harry  Byrd  Is  the  epitome  of  integrity, 
honesty,  and  courage.  Pew  men  In  the 
history  of  our  coimtry  have  so  well 
served  the  best  Interests  of  the  people. 
Repeatedly,  even  in  the  face  of  strong  op- 
position, he  exhibited  the  tenacity  of 
spirit  and  the  firm  courage  of  conviction 
that  marked  him  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  esteemed  men  to  serve  this 
Nation. 

In  November  of  1965,  Senator  Byrd  re- 
tired from  the  office  which  he  held  for 
over  30  years.  This  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  over  50  years  In  the  dedicated 
service  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  United  States.  Pdr  more 
than  half  a  century,  he  has  worked  tire- 
lessly and  selfiessly  to  carry  out  those 
abiding  principles  of  our  democracy  In 
which  he  so  strongly  believes. 

Senator  Byrd  is  best  known  for  his 
outstanding  work  as  a  member  and  later 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. He  labored  unceasingly  to  main- 
tain a  sound  and  stable  fiscal  policy  for 
our  Federal  Government.  While  there 
were  some  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  did  not  always  agree 
with  his  views  of  budget-balancing  or 
pay-as-you-go.  Senator  Byrd  never  vacil- 
lated and  always  acted  in  what  he 
thought  was  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country. 

The  retirement  of  Harry  Byrd  has 
brought  forth  an  outpouring  of  genuine 
regret  from  his  many  friends.  All  of  us 
feel  deeply  the  loss  of  his  friendly  and 
courteous  presence  and  of  his  great 
wisdom. 

His  retirement  has  left  a  huge  void  in 
the  Senate.  But  he  has  left  a  tremen- 
dous legacy  for  all  of  us — a  superior 
record  of  imselfish  and  devoted  service 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  United  States. 

To  Senator  Byrd  I  wish  many  years 
rich  In  the  enjoyment  of  memories  of  a 
long  and  Illustrious  career  and  rich  In 
health  and  happiness. 


FACTS,      NOT     EMOTION,     SHOULD 
GOVERN    FIREARMS    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  will 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  sev- 
eral pending  bills  concerning  firearms. 

It  is  essential  that  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  approach  the  difficult 
and  complex  task  before  them  In  a  calm 
and  constructive  manner,  free  of  the 
emotionalism  which  so  frequently  has 
surroimded  the  subject. 

KATIOVAL  CBXMX  STATISTICS 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware, 
the  skyrocketir.g  Increase  In  crime  Is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
Nation.  In  1964,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  detailed  statistics  are  available 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, approximately  2.6  million  serious 
crimes  were  committed.  The  1964  fig- 
ures represented  a  13 -percent  Increaa* 
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over   the    preceding   year.     Preliminary 

estimates  for  1965  indicate  that  another 
^-percent  Increase -A  w*"n  recorded.  In 
a):  Uie  crime  Index  uao  climlwi  almost 
50  ptTcent  i.nce  1969. 

The.se  nard  statistics  are  aJarming. 
They  preseri  problems  of  the  most  se- 
nou.s  magn'tude,  deserving  of  massive  ef- 
forts to  arrest  and  reverse  this  fright- 
f.'ilni.;  t.-end. 

THf.  s   I.F    ir  ruxASMs  w  thx  commisbion  of 

SESIOUB  CKZIfS 

In  ;S^4  according  to  the  FBI  uniform 
cv.rr.f  report,  firearms  were  used  in  the 
c  ijmmiivMon  of  approximately  100.000 
rri.me.-  The  following  table  shows  that 
;n  1964  f:rparm.«:  were  used  In  about  55 
percent  of  \-..  willful  killings,  15  per- 
cent of  U-.e  a^.^ravated  assaults,  and  57 
percent  of  i.^e  r-^bberies. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  figures  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,s  f  1.1 ;  ^ )  ■*  -, 

R- .  :::on3h{p  of  firearms  to  other  toeapona 
u.3t:d  in  the  commUsion  of  terioua  crime, 
19«4 
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Break- 
down of 

TVkHM 

w««poaa 

UMd 

(p*o«nt) 

ToUl 
crime* 

mitted 

Crimes 
In  which 
flrcarm* 

were 

used 

Honi!i-!<!e          

•,360 

Klrriiriiis 

86 

34 

10 
8 

6 

S,0M 

K:i:vi>s  ,r  cutting 
'ii.'^truri.fT;!  - 

I'Tsritlii;  w.-a!«)n 

0           itaiKls,  (w    et«.)- 

Blurn  oh)«-t,. 

Miscellaneous 

.^«r»T«te<l  MMolt 

184.000 

Kniyttot  eattlDf 

40 
18 
38 

33 

Ttreamu 

27.766 

Blunt  ob]ecU 

PenoDsl  we«poo 

(hand*,  fcet,  etc.). 
MlseeUaneooa 

Robbery 

87" 

48 

111,780 

Armed 

68,607.8 

Stronc  vm  (mat- 
|ln«») 

ToUl     

806,000 

96,488 

Sooroer  yai  Uniform  Crime  Report,  1964. 

Mr    HRUSKA.     It  Is  apparent  that 

firearms  a  ere  involved  in  the  commission 
of  apprcjximaiely  4  percent  of  the  2.6 
mllljon  serious  cnme.s  committed  In  the 
Un.ited  Stales  n-  i  ;)H4  F'.jrther,  fire- 
arms are  u.sed  in  ;.s.s  ■;,);,  a  tiiird  of  the 
homiclde.s,  rot)t)t>r;'  -  ,i:.  :  :ii<gravated  as- 
sault^s  So  e.>';.  .;  ^,  iueanns  In  this 
country  were  Mimehow  eliminated,  the 
problem    ,f  venous  crime  would  still  be 

with    U5- 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  want  also  to  point 
out  another  fundamental  fact  about 
crimes  mvoivini?  firearms.  They  are 
committed  p.nmarly  In  our  large  cities. 

The  uniform  crime  statistics  of  the 
FBI  for  1964  reveals  that  more  murders 
were  commuxed  m  Chicago,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Wa-'shinrton  than  were' 
commuted  in  31  Slates  u.;-;  --jpulatlons 
more  than  double  iho.'s.  r  ur  cities  and 
their  suburbs  More  aggravated  assaults 
were  committed  sn  the  i 
the  same  period  than  Aer- 
in  37  States  with  pt.u-ii^a'.  ,!, 
times  grea  te  r     M  o  re  r  v  t  oe  r :  • 


mitted  In  43  SUtes  with  4 
population  of  those  4  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  developed  from  the  1964 
FBI  report,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  aa 
follows : 

Compariaon  of  crime  incidence  in  4  citie*  and 
selected  States 


Cbica«o,  111., 

Loe  Angelee 

County, 

New  York, 

31  SUtee  I 

NY,  and 

WashlMtoo, 

Population  (populetlon 

ratio  equals  1:2) 

Murder  aiid  noniie«Ugent 

26.878,000 

84.600:000 

manslausbter  eaaee 

1,672 

1,801 

"Alaska,  Arliona,  Arkan»a«,  Colorado,  ConneeUeut. 
Delaware.  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansm.  KeiH 
tudty.  Maine.  Maoachusetts,  Mlnnewita,  Montana. 
Nebraaka,  Nevada,  New  Hampehlre,  New  Mexico^ 
v"^?  D«kot*,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota,  Utah  Vermont,  Waahlnfton,  West  Vir- 
(ina,  Wiaeondn,  and  Wyoming. 


Population  (population 

ratio  equals  1:4) 

Robberies 


Chicago  lU., 
Loa  Ajigelea 

County 

New  York, 

N.Y.and 

Washington, 

DC. 
.^ 


36^  878, 000 
40,937 


48  States' 


108,676.000 
40,076 


•The  Mates  in  footnote  1  In  addition  to  Alabama, 
aeorgla,  Louisiana  Maryland,  Misglsslppl.  Missouri 
New  Jenev.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes.<>e« 
Texas,  and  Virginia.  '»--™. 


Population  (population 

ration  equals  la) 

Aggravated  asauiu 


Chlogo,  111., 
Lot  Angeles 

Coonty, 
New  York, 

N.Y.and 

WaAhlLgt<Hi, 

D.C. 


26,878,000 
48,887 


37  SUtes' 


74,666,000 
48,638 


MlasiMlppl.  Mlswurl,  South  Carolina,  and  Tenneaaee 
NOTK.— Total  U.S.  popuiatiOD  equals  191,334,000. 
Sooroe:  FBI  uniform  orlme  report.  1964. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  from 
these  figures.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude 
that  crimes  Involving  firearms  are  pri- 
marily a  problem  of  the  larger  cities. 

Why  then  is  it  necessary  to  saddle  the 
entire  NaUon  with  harsh  and  restrictive 
legislation  to  control  the  c<Mnmerce  In 
firearms  to  attack  a  problem  that  Is  cen- 
tered for  the  most  part  in  our  larger 
cities?  V 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
crimes  committed  with  firearms  are  not 
serious  or  that  they  do  not  present  a 
threat  to  society.  No  reasonable  person 
can  disagree  with  the  obJecUve  that  fire- 
arms, or  any  potenUal  tool  of  the  crimi- 
nal, should  not  be  kept  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  might  misuse  them. 

But  the  basic  question  is  how  this  ob- 
jective can  be  best  achieved  without 
hampering  or  limiting  the  right  of  our 
citizens  to  purchase  and  possess  firearms 
for  lawful  and  legitimate  purposes. 

OOMMKICK    at    raXAUfS 

Before  it  Is  possible  to  legislate  intelli- 
gently on  the  subject  of  firearms  control, 
some  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
commerce  In  firearms  In  this  country 
must  be  obtained.  Unfortunately,  such 
data  are  not  readily  available.  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  description  of  the  na- 
ture of  firearms  commerce,  I  directed  my 
staff  to  contact  appropriate  governmen- 
tal agencies  for  available  information. 

Prom  the  Department  of  Commerce  it 
was  learned  that  the  Depwirtment  ordi- 
narily does  not  collect  this  data  except  in 
years  when  census  surveys  of  manufac- 
turers have  been  taken.  For  the  years 
1958  and  1963,  figures  are  available. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  presenting  this  data  be  in- 
serted In  the  RtcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Quantity  and  value  of  ordnance  and  accesaoriet  shipped  by  all  producera  in  the  United  Slatea, 

196S  and  1968 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


cities  during 
"    .ommitted 

J  in- 


Total  shipments 

Product 

1963 

1988 

QuanUty 

Value 

QuanUty 

Value 

Small  arms.  30  millimeters  and  und« 

1147, 280 
19, 716 

186  037 

Pistols  ajid  revolvers 

496.189 

480,340 

18.089 

Rifles: 

Center  fire,  repeatiiig 

838,814 
871,148 
179,876 

3^304 
9,8«4 

2,864 

234,931 
380,640 
168,389 

12.408 
7,633 
1, 638 

Rim  fire,  repeating . 

Rim  fire,  single  shot 

ToUI  rifles 

1,079,884 

47,812 

677,700 

21.767 

Shotguns: 

Single  barrel: 

Repeating „ 

Single  shot 

831.880 
)         281,170 

17,916 
7,478 

882.  MB 
334.277 

17,072 

Double-barrel,  including  over  and  under  type '.'. 

8.327 

Total  shotguns.  . 

«ai,OM 

38,801 

607,233 

22,390 

Total,  all  Orearma 

1.17%  (03 

1.674.382 

' 

mitted  in  those  cit;'N«   than  were 


com-         Source:  1968  and  1968  Census  o/Manuhetnwn, 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  Indicates  that  for  1963  domestic 
mauiufacturers  shipped  about  1  million 
rifles,  about  600,000  shotguns  and  about 
600,000  pistols  and  revolvers,  a  total  of 
about  2.1  million. 

It  is  not  known  what  means  of  dis- 
tribution these  shipments  used  before 
they  reached  the  public.  However,  it 
would  seem  to  be  safe  to  tiSEume  that  the 
large  majority  of  these  weapons  are  sold 
by  licensed  dealers  through  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  individuals.  A  substan- 
tial, although  undetermined  portion  of 
these  sales  are  made  by  licensed  dealers 
to  individuals  upon  mail  order  and  are 
shipped  to  the  buyer  via  common  carrier. 


The  role  of  imports  in  the  commerce 
in  firearms  hsis  been  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  and  some  exaggeration.  In 
an  attempt  to  place  the  role  of  imports  In 
proper  perspective,  I  directed  my  staff 
to  inquire  of  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  to  determine  the  facts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Business  and  Ete- 
fense  Services  Administration  In  July  of 
1965  be  Inserted  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioord,  as 
follows : 


U.S.  Pbpartment  of  Commerce,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Abmimsthation 

U.S.  imports  of  smaR  arma,  1963-64 
((^nanUty  in  units;  foreign  value  in  U.S.  dcrilan] 


Desoriptlon 

1963 

1964 

Quantity 

Value 

Qtiantity 

Value 

Rifles,  breech-loadlngr 

Rifles,  used,  not  over  SSeach 

186,064 

8,906 

8,003 

26,936 

274 

21,289 

877,817 
20,984 
67,683 

886,772 

10,480 

1,628.306 

•3.880 
7,067 

13,731 

38,816 
8,156 

27,913 

Rifles,  new,  not  over  88 each..... 

Rifles  over  88,  not  over  810  each 

Rifles  over  $10,  not  over  828  eacii .    

Klflee  over  $28,  not  over  $80eacl> 

108,173 

836,028 

96,217 

2,086,661 

Rifles  over  $80  each 

Total,  rifles,  breech-loading 

218,880 

2,778,880 

181,832 

8, 441, 194 

.—  . 

Pbotguns,  breerh-loading: 

Bhotfransnot  over  86  each 

162 

8,878 

4,781 

&198 

78,979 

2^461 

644 

3^618 

73,941 

817,  974 

4,880,880 
2,719.380 

119 
7,140 
4.979 

9,747 
84.300 
32.300 

Shotruns  over  88,  not  over  $10  e»di 

bhot^ns  over  $10,  not  over  $25  each . 

Bbot«uns  over  $2.^,  not  over  $50  each 

Aotolosdinf!  .shotguns  over  $50  each ."" 

Other  shotfTuns  over  880  each "..'. 

80,487 

38^«40 

8,838,899 

3.482.860 

Total  shotguns,  breech-loading. . 

1U42I 

273 
86 

7,900,411 

1.229 

886 

9,618 

138,594 

•80 
IS 
68 

0.814.648 

'1.938 

230 

U,344 

Shotgun-rifle  combinations,  breechloading: 
Shotgun-rifle  combinations  not  over  tt  eaA 

Sbotgun-riflf  ootnbinations  over  UO,  not  over  $28  each 
Sbotgun-rifle  combinations  over  $80  each 

ToUl  shotgun-rifle  combinatioot,  breechloading... 

832 

11,128 

08 

13.409 

- 

Pistols  and  revolvers: 

Pistols  and  revolvers  not  over  $4  each  . . 

3.106 

47,808 

172.067 

9.488 

299,308 

2.188.006 

622 

46,369 

206,809 

1.792 

360,684 

2,668,674 

Pistols  and  revolvers  over  $4,  not  over  $8  each. 

Pistols  and  revolvers  over  $8  each 

Pistols  and  niv<dver»,  total 

223,068 

2,497,484 

288,200 

2,940.120 

Grand  total 

661,871 

U,  284. 833 

878,424 

16,209,368 

(Quantity  not  reported  for  following  categories;  foreign  value  in  U.S.  doUan] 


Descrlptioa 


Wnskets,  shotguns,  rifles,  pistols,  and  revolvers  not  designed 
to  nre  or  capable  of  firing  a  fixed  maUllic  cartridge  orflxed 
tbotguii  shell,  and  parte. 

Ouns  gun  parts,  and  acceesorles,  not  elsewhere  specified 
(Including  mounts). 

PJttols  designed  to  fire  only  blanks;  Md  paru... 
(aJI,m    T^  operated  by  or  expending  an  explosive  charge 
1^  «  t***",'  Pl-rtols.  harpoon  gun*    lin»4hrowlng  guns, 
wy  Ugh t  pistols  projecting  signal  lives)  and  parts. 

auns  operated  by  compressed  air  or  gas.  spring  mechanism, 
mbber.  etc.;  and  parts..  •—>-•"    •  , 

nsiols  and  other  arms  opcvated  by  eompraMd  air 'orns.' 
"pnnimeclianiam,  rubber,  etc;  and  parts_ 
-ISL^S*  <°y*'  '•^"  ^''l*  a™"  »n<l  firearms)  n^  etoewtaeie' 
■PMlfled;  and  parts 


1968 


Period  covered 


January  to  December. 


January  to  August. 


Septonber  to  December. 
.....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do.. 


Valoe 


888,298 


410,387 

67,088 
12,642 


80,237 

8,646 

108,883 


1064. 

Januarv  to 

December, 

TmhM 


462.077 


m 

380.068 
74,080 


168,844 
103,872 
88,796 


I  Apparent  «ror  in  price  category  or  quantity. 
« Category  dropped  as  of  Sept.  1,  Ifltt; 

Bonroes:  1968,  Census  Report  FT-UO,  U.S.  Imports;  1964,  C-ensus  Report  IQ-34S. 
oteS?.  WaSSSfD^Sw^Tse^"^*"  ^^  ^*^  ^*^"*  Administration.  U.S.  Depwtment  ol 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  table  indicates 
that  fw  the  year  1964  approximately 
573,000  rifles,  shotguns,  and  handguns 
were  Imported  Into  this  country.  This 
figure  is  approximately-  one-fourth  of  the 
domestic  commerce  and  substantially 
less,  in  fact  less  than  half,  than  figures 
for  that  year  used  by  proponents  of  fire- 
arms legislation.  The  figures,  inciden- 
tally, include  new  and  used  materialw 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  so- 
called  starter  pistols. 

To  gain  a  more  complete  estimate  of 
the  import  statistics,  starter  pistols  must 
be  included.  These  are  cheap  handguns, 
newly  manufactu'-ed,  usually  of  pot 
metai  or  other  Inferior  materials.  They 
normally  retail  from  $5  to  $15.  Usually 
as  Imported,  they  are  capable  of  firing 
only  blank  ammunition.  However,  a  very 
Inexpensive  conversion  can  be  made 
which  transforms  the  pistol  intlb  a  lethal 
weapon. 

Until  last  summer,  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  require  import  licenses  for 
these  items  nor  did  the  Census  Bureau 
maintain  figures  uiitll  the  third  quarter 
of  1963.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  accompanying  table 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

n.S.  Depasticxmt  or  Comiukcb, 

BTTSZAU  or  THE  CEMSnS, 

Washington,  DC,  October  15, 1965. 
Hon.  ROMAK  L.  Hkttska, 
V.S.  Seruite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatok  Hrttska:  As  requested  In  a 
telephone  conversation  between  Mr.  Velde 
of  your  office  and  Mr.  FreenuLn  of  our  Foreign 
Trade  Division,  enclosed  is  a  table  provid- 
ing data  on  Imports  of  pistols  designed  to 
fixe  only  blank  cartridges  or  blank  ammuni- 
tion, and  parts  thereof  for  the  calendar  year 
1864  and  for  September-December  19«S.  In- 
asmuch as  this  imp<»-t  classification  includes 
parts,  data  for  It  are  collected  and  reported 
in  terms  of  value  only. 

As  was  explained  to  Mr.  Velde,  data  for  the 
deUUs  shown  In  the  enclosed  table  are  not 
available  prior  to  September  I96».  the  ant 
month  the  Tarlfif  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  Annotated  were  m  effect.  Also  as 
further  explained  to  Mr.  Velde  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  does  not  have  data  broken 
down  by  c&llber  of  rifle  but  only  In  terms  of 
the  value  breaks  indicated  In  the  material 
sent  you  with  otir  letter  of  September  10, 
1B65. 

If  we  can  be  at  ftirther  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Smcerely  yours, 

A.  Roes  EcKLKK, 
Director.  Bureav.  of  the  Census. 

V.S.  imports  of  pistols  designed  to  fire  only 
blank  cartridges  or  blank  ammunition,  and 
parts  thereof  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  Annotated  No.  730,800)  for 
consumption  September-December  1993 
and  calendar  year  1964 

Value 
(dollars) 

September-Deeember    IMS S7,  B8S 

Calendar  year   1964 280,068 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  table  indicates 
that  for  the  calendar  year  1964  less  than 
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$300  000  worth  of  these  itenu  were  Im- 
ported. Using  an  arbitrary  figure  of  $3 
per  Item,  this  would  amount  to  about 
100.000  pistols.  So  this  figure  should  be 
added  to  the  total  previously  given. 

When  all  the  import  figures  are  totaled. 
It  is  apparent  that  Imports  In  a  given 
year,  although  substantial,  do  not  begin 
to  approach  the  commerce  In  firearms 
from  domestic  sources.  Yet.  they  would 
be  singled  out  for  elimination. 

Now.  a  word  about  destructive  devices. 
Testimony  before  our  subcommittee  in- 
dicated that  there  is  minimal  traffic  in 
the  so-called  destructive  devices,  or  crew- 
served  weapons  of  heavy  ordnance  such 
as  bazoolcas,  antitank  weapons,  and 
field  artillery.  These  devices  are  not  a 
significant  factor  in  the  commission  of 
crime  However,  no  reasonable  person 
would  contend  that  there  are  legitimate 
civilian  uses  for  these  Items.  Therefore, 
It  is  almost  universally  agreed  by  sports- 
men's groups  and  others  that  these  items 
should  be  brought  within  the  control  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  Some  minor 
problems  concerning  the  technicalities  of 
defining  what  is  a  destructive  device  re- 
main, but  they  are  not  significant. 

ixistino  wtdolal  and  stats  itrzakms  contbol 
lcgisLation 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  Federal, 
Slate,  and  local  firearms  control  laws  and 
regulations.  On  page  168  and  following 
of  part  I  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  on  firearms  last  year 
appears  a  summary  of  existing  Federal 
and  State  firearms  acts.  The  summary, 
prepared  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, was  submitted  for  the  House  hear- 
ing by  Director  Sheldon  Cohen  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pertinent 
portions  of  the  table  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Basic  Pacts  or  Fireabms  Contsol   (Federal 

AND  State) 

(Prepared  by  the  National  Rine  Asaoclatlon, 

Washington,  D.C.) 

rZOEXAL    mXARMB   conteols 
The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended 
This  law — 

(a)  Imposes  a  tax  and  registration  on  the 
making  or  transfer,  among  other  weapons,  of 
all  fully  automatic  firearms  and  all  short- 
bturel   rifles   and  shotguns. 

(b)  Provides  that  all  manufacturers  and 
Importers  of,  and  dealers  and  pawnbrokers 
In,  the  foregoing  kinds  of  flreanns  must  pay 
an  annual   occupational   tax. 

Tfie  Federal  Firearms  Act  o/  1938,  as 
amended 
This  law — 

(a)  Requires  the  licensing  of  manufac- 
turers and  Importers  of,  and  dealers  In,  flre- 
arnLB,  ammunition  and  components  thereof; 

(b)  Provides  certain  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  firearms  and  aoununitlon  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

(c)  Prohibits  convicted  felons,  persons 
under  indictment,  and  fugitives  from  Justice 
from  shl:>[)lng,  transporting  or  receiving  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

(d)  Prohibits  the  shipment,  transporta- 
tion, or  receipt  of  stolen  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition.    or    firearms    from   which   the   serial 


number   baa  been   removed,   obliterated   or 
altered. 

Postal  laves  and  regulations 
Concealable  firearms,  such  as  pistols  or 
revolvers,  may  not  be  shipped  through  the 
malls,  except  to  certain  classes  of  persons 
and  under  certain  conditions.  Unloaded 
rlflea  and  shotguns  are  mailable. 

Department   of  State  regulations  governing 
the  international  traffic  in  arms 

(a)  Manufacturers,  exporters,  and  Import- 
ers of  firearms  and  anununltlon  or  com- 
ponents thereof  must  pay  an  annual  regis- 
tration fee  of  %1i. 

(b)  The  importation  or  exportation  of 
firearms  or  anununltlon  (except  shotguns 
and  .23-callber  rlm-flre  ammunition)  by  any 
person  requires  an  Import  or  export  license. 

Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
No  person,  except  under  special  authoriza- 
tion, may  carry  a  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon  aboard  a  commercial  air  carrier. 
tJnloaded  firearms  in  baggage  not  accessible 
to  the  passengers  while  aboard  the  aircraft 
are  permissible. 

STATE  nXXARMS  COKTSOLS 

General  comment 
The  firearms  laws  of  the  various  States 
are  principally  directed  at  concealable  fire- 
arms, such  as  pistols  or  revolvers.  While 
rifles  and  shotguns  are  included  In  the 
statutory  provisions  of  many  States,  tboee 
firearms  are  regulated  largely  as  to  sale  to 
certain  persons  (e.g.,  minors,  aliens  or  con- 
victed felons ) ,  discharge  in  certain  areas 
and  use  In  hunting. 

Positive  controls 

(a)  License  to  possess  a  handgun — One 
State:  New  York. 

(b)  Permit,  or  equivalent,  to  purchase  a 
handgun — Nine  States:  Hawaii,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vlrglna 
(certain  counties). 

(c)  Waltli^  period  between  purchase  and 
delivery  of  a  tiandgun — Nine  States:  Ala- 
bama, California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee. 

Also  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  Registration  of  all  firearms — One 
State:  Hawaii. 

(e )  License  to  carry  a  handgun  on  or  about 
the  person — Twenty- nine  States:  Alabama, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Also  the  District  at  Columbia. 

(f)  License  to  carry  a  handgun  in  a  ve- 
hicle— IB  States:  Alabama,  California,  Con- 
necticut, Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota. 
Washington. 

(g)  License  to  sell  handguns  at  retail — 
33  States:  Alaliama,  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Dakota 
(certain  counties),  Oregon  (certain  coun- 
ties), Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Texas,  Virginia  (certain  counties), 
Washington,   West  Virginia. 

Also  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Negative  controls 

(a)  Prohibition  of  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  handguns — one  State:   South  Carolina. 

(b)  Prohibition  of  the  carrying  of  a  hand- 
gun on  the  person — 21  States:  Alaska,  Arl- 
■ona.  Arkansas  ( as  a  weapon ) .  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Minne- 


sota (with  intent  to  ass^iilt).  Mlasisslppi. 
Missouri  (in  specified  areas),  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico  ( loaded ) .  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, South  Carolina.  Tennessee  (with  In- 
tent to  go  armed) ,  Texas.  Vermont  (with  in- 
tent to  assault) ,  Wisconsin. 

MINIMtTM  ACE  LAWS 

Federal 
No  minimum  age  is  specified  for  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  licenses  under  the  national  or 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  or  fy  the  transporta- 
tion, shipment  or  receipt  orflrearms  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

State 

Minimum  age  for  the  purchase,  possession, 
receipt  or  use  of  handguns  varies  from  State 
to  State.  There  is  an  even  greater  variance 
in  the  minimum  ages  that  allow  for  the  pos- 
session or  handling  of  any  firearm  by  a 
minor. 

The  majority  of  States  provide  that  a  per- 
son must  be  at  least  18  or  21  years  of  age  In 
order  to  acquire  a  handgun.  As  to  rifles  and 
shotguns,  the  minimum  age  frequently  dif- 
fers from  that  for  a  handgun;  and  some- 
times none  is  specified. 

Possession  by  aliens 
Alaska  (special  stamp  to  possess  any  fire- 
arm ) .  California  ( handguns  prohibited ) ,  Col- 
orado (all  firearms),  Connecticut  (hand- 
guns), Delaware  (all  firearms),  Hawaii  (all 
firearms),  Louisiana  (enemy  aliens),  Mas- 
sachusetts (possession  of  firearms  permitted 
with  temporary  license),  Michigan  (cannot 
purchase  or  car#y  handguns),  Minnesota  (all 
firearms),  Neb/aska  (all  firearms),  Nevada 
(handguns  prohibited).  New  Hampshire 
(must  have  special  permit  to  purchase  fire- 
arms). New  Jersey  (rifle  and  shotgun  pro- 
hibited; license  required  for  handgun);  New 
York  (special  license  to  possess  any  firearm); 
North  Dakota  (no  bunting) ,  Oregon  (all  fire- 
arms) ,  Pennsylvania  (all  firearms) ,  Rhode  Is- 
land (all  firearms).  South  Dakota  (all  fire- 
arms if  no  intent  to  become  U.S.  citizen), 
Tennessee  (purchase  of  firearms  prohibited); 
Utah  (aU  firearms  unless  hunting  or  neces- 
sary part  of  employment) ;  Washington  (spe- 
cial license  to  possess  any  firearm ) ;  West  Vir- 
ginia (all  firearms  unless  granted  special 
bunting  license);  Wyoming  (all  firearms), 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  of  par- 
ticular significance  are  the  two  basic 
Federal  firearms  control  statutes:  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938. 

It  Is  these  two  acts  that  are  to  be 
amended  by  the  pending  bills  before  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

ENTORCCMENT    OF    EXISTING    LAWS 

Several  witnesses  In  their  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  and  the 
House  Committee  suggested  that  a  bet- 
ter job  of  enforcing  the  present  Fed- 
eral firearms  statutes  can  be  done. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  the  Alcohol 
and  Tax  Division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  is  not  adequately  staffed 
to  enforce  the  laws  properly.  Avail- 
able manpower  of  the  Division  is  pri- 
marily concerned  "vith  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco problems  and  devotes  relatively 
little  time  to  firearms.  It  was  further 
stated  that  many  cases  of  violations  of 
the  laws  are  developed  by  Federal  and 
State  authorities  but  there  is  little  en- 
thusiasm by  appropriate  VS.  attorneys 
for  prosecuting  these  cases.  So.  through 
the  years  since  the  enactment  of  these 
laws,  relatively  few  convictions  have 
been  obtained  under  them. 

Of  particular  concern  to  this  Senator 
was  the  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
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mlttee  by  the  Chief  of  Police  of  St.  Louis. 
Chief  Brostron  testified  that  St,  Louis 
has  a  major  problem  with  mail-order 
sales  to  individuals  who  had  not  obtained 
purchase  permits  as  required  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  laws.    Section  902(c)  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  provides  that  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  act  for  any  federally 
licensed  dealer  to  sell  a  firearm   to  a 
person  who  h£is  not  complied  with  State 
permit  laws.     This  would^^appear  to  be 
a  significant  opportunity  for  Federal  en- 
forcement officials  to  drive  the  unscru- 
pulous mail-order  houses  out  of  business. 
Since  congressional  attention  has  been 
focused  on  firearms  matters,  construc- 
tive   steps     have     been     taken     under 
existing  laws  and  regulations.    About  a 
year  ago,   the  Departm-int   of   Defense 
adopted  a  new  policy  in  the  disposition 
of  its  surplus  firearms,  thus  drying  up 
one  source  of  the  supply.    The  State  De- 
partment has  brought  .22  caliber  and 
smaller  bored  firearms  under  its  import 
licensing  provisions.     At  least  now  we 
will  be  able  to  get  a  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  commerce  in  starter  pistols 
and  similar  weapons.     However,  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  enforcing 
existing  Federal  law, 

PIOFOSALS    TO    AMEND    KXISTINe    rKDERAL    FIRE- 
ARMS    LAWS 

There  are  four  major  bills  pending 
before  the  Juvenile  DeUnquency  Sub- 
committee to  amend  existing  Federal 
Firearms  Control  Acts.  Three  of  these 
measures,  S.  14,  S.  1592,  and  S,  1965 
would  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
of  1938.  The  other  measure,  S.  1591, 
would  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act 
of  1934. 

A  fifth  measure  has  been  introduced  In 
the  House  by  Congressman  Casey,  of 
Texas;  actually  Congressman  Casey  has 
introduced  two  bills.  The  first,  HH. 
5642,  would  set  a  mandatory  25-year 
penal  sentence  for  the  use  or  possession 
of  firearms  that  moved  in  interstate 
commerce  during  the  commission  of  a 
robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
kidnaping,  or  homicide  other  than  in- 
voluntary manslaughter.  His  second 
bill,  H.R.  11427,  would  provide  manda- 
tory 10-year  terms  for  the  first  offense 
where  the  above-mentioned  crimes  are 
committed  using  firearms,  and  25-year 
terms  for  subsequent  offenses, 
s.  iBsa 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
DoDD  on  March  22,  1965,  in  behalf  of  the 
administration.  The  bill  proposes  major 
and  significant  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  of  1938.  The  bill 
would  make  five  fundamental  changes  in 
existing  law. 

First.  It  would  stop  all  interstate  com- 
merce in  firearms  except  between  fed- 
erally licensed  dealers.  Importers,  and 
manufactuiers. 

Second,  The  bill  would  set  limits  on 
retail  over-the-counter  sales  of  firearms. 
A  federally  licensed  dealer  would  have  to 
conform  in  all  standards  with  the  State 
and  local  laws  on  the  sale  and  ownership 
of  firearms.  He  could  not  sell  handgims 
to  persons  other  than  residents  of  his 
own  State. 

Third.  The  existing  license  fee  sched- 
ules would  be  significantly  increased. 


Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury's discretionary  powers  with  regard 
to  issuing  licenses  for  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, and  dealers  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  military  surplus  weapons 
and  others  not  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  suitable  for 
lawful  sporting  purposes. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  are  important  but  which  I  shall 
not  touch  upon  at  this  time. 

It  is  a  bill  v;hich  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  basic  reasons  why  I  oppose 
this  bill.  At  this  point,  I  shall  enumer- 
ate only  some  of  the  major  arguments 
against  the  bill  as/introduced. 

First.  The  bill  Includes  rlfies  and  shot- 
guns as  well  as  handguns.  But  It  is  the 
concealable  handgun  which  is  the  pri- 
mary tool  of  the  criminal  who  uses  a 
firearm  in  the  commitment  of  a  crime. 
If  any  legislation  whatsoever  is  enacted, 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  handgim. 

Second.  The  bill  includes  "destructive 
devices."  These  items  should  be  treated 
separately  in  the  National  Firearms  Act 
of  1934 — as  proposed  in  S.  1591. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  too  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee 
or  In  the  Senate.  It  Is  a  matter  of  tech- 
nical approach  to  securing  an  amend- 
ment to  another  act  and  that  Is  dealt 
with  In  8.1591. 

Third.  The  bill  proposes  a  total  ban 
on  Interstate  mall-order  sales  to  Individ- 
uals. Apparently  it  would  not  apply  to 
Intrastate  sales.  If  Intrastate  sales  are 
allowed,  the  effect  of  the  ban  would  only 
be  to  redirect  mail-order  sales  through 
outlets  in  each  State.  Large  mail-order 
retailers  such  as  Sears  and  Montgomery 
Ward's  would  have  little  difficulty  adjust- 
ing, but  hundreds  of  small  businesses 
would  be  put  out  of  business. 

However,  there  may  not  be  a  meaning- 
ful distinction  between  "inter"  and  "in- 
tra" In  this  situation,  depending  on  the 
way  courts  would  Interpret  the  bill.  If 
there  is  a  total  ban  on  all  mail-order 
sales.  It  would  single  out  for  elimination 
only  one  charmel  of  the  commerce  in 
firearms  while  leaving  other  channels  In- 
tact. For  example,  one  would  still  be 
able  to  buy  over  the  counter  or  from  an 
individual  as  in  the  classified  ads  of  the 
Washington  Post,  or  any  other  of  the 
Nation's  newspapers.  Thus,  many  ave- 
nues of  access  would  be  available  to  the 
potential  criminal  who  desires  to  obtain 
firearms.  If  any  legislation  whatsoever 
Is  enacted  it  should  impose  reasonable 
controls  on  mail-order  sales  of  handguns 
only,  but  should  not  eliminate  them  al- 
together. 

Fourth.  A  ban  on  Imports  Is  proposed, 
save  for  minor  exceptions.  Imports  have 
been  characterized  as  military  surplus 
"junk."  flooding  the  market  by  the 
millions. 

However,  the  actual  import  figures  for 
1963  and  1964  are  less  than  half  those 
claimed  by  some  advocates  of  8.  1592. 
Most  important  is  the  fsu:t  that  imports 
are  not  evil  per  se  because  they  are  for- 
eign made  or  are  cheap  in  some  cases. 
A  total  ban  on  Imports  would  be  protec- 
tionist help  to  domestic  manufacturers 


to  eliminate  major  competition.  Domes- 
tic firearms,  new  and  used,  come  In  just 
as  wide  a  variety  of  size,  kind,  and  prices 
as  do  imports.  It  may  be  that  junk  or 
unsafe  weapons  should  not  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  sporting  public.  But  to 
reach  this  situation,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  establishing  qualitative 
standards  for  all  firearms— Imports  as 
well  as  those  of  domestic  manufacture. 
This,  8. 1592  falls  to  do. 

Fifth.  License  fees  for  manufacturers. 
Importers  and  dealers  would  be  dras- 
tically Increased.  Most  noxious  Is  the 
$100  fee  for  dealers.  This  would  elim- 
inate thousands  of  small  dealers  such 
as  country  stores,  gas  stations,  and  other 
places  of  small  merchandizing,  which 
carry  small  Inventories  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  as  a  convenience  for  their 
customers.  A  modest  Increase  might  be 
all  right,  but  not  those  originally  pro- 
posed in  S.  1592. 

Sixth.  Licensing  requirements  would 
be  severely  tightened.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Tresisury  would  be  given  broad  dis- 
cretion to  issue  or  deny  licenses  for  such 
things  as  the  applicant  Is  not  "likely" 
to  conduct  his  business  In  accordance 
with  the  act.  Such  unlimited  discretion 
without  standards  or  guidelines  is  ob- 
jectionable. 

Seventh.  The  bill  Is  repugnant  to  the 
letter  and  Intent  of  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Eighth.  Much  is  being  done  and  more 
can  be  done  to  enforce  existing  law  with- 
out resorting  to  the  drastic  and  ob- 
jectionable provisions  contained  in  S. 
1592. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments,  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  for  the  Ricoud  sum- 
mary of  arguments  opposing  S.  1592,  as 
presented  by  severs^  of  the  wltnesse* 
which  appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Principal  Objectioks  to  Si  1683  bt  the 
WnjDLirB  Management  iNsriiuTE 

1.  The  Institute  supports  In  principle  the 
objectives  of  8.  1692,  It  opposed  the  methods 
to  be  employed  to  gain  those  objectives. 

2.  The  vesting  of  such  broad  discretionary 
powers  to  write  regulations  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  a  principal  objection. 

3.  Vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  terms  and 
the  failure  to  provide  adequate  safeguards 
for  the  law-abiding  citizen  are  other 
objections. 

4.  There  should  be  some  control  of  the  sale 
of  firearms  to  minors  under  certain  ag^,  but 
this  control  should  be  left  to  discretion  of 
the  parent  and  not  t>e  made  a  matter  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

5.  Unlimited  authority  Is  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  for  Issuing  regula- 
tions concerning  the  purchase,  shipment, 
transport,  and  sale  of  firearms  and 
ammunition. 

6.  The  definition  of  "destructive  device" 
Is  so  broad  as  to  Include  antique  firearms 
such  as  the  muzzle  loading  rifles  and  pistols 
used  by  historical  societies  and  organizations 
and  other  regular  competitions. 

7.  The  Ucenae  fees  are  exorbitant,  al- 
though a  small  raise  in  price  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  cover  thci  administrative  dstalls  In 
Issuing  same. 

8.  Those  devices  included  in  the  definition 
of  "destructive  device"  should  be  wltbln  the' 
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;j;arview  of  Uie  NatlonAl  Firearms  Act,  aot 
;cie  Federal  Ptrearma  Act. 

0.  Section  414  of  tb«  Mutu&l  Security  Act 
sbould  b«  studied  to  determine  whether  or 
not  thin  section  could  be  used  to  halt  the 
flow  of  weapons  of  war  Into  this  country. 
If  so.  It  should  then  be  determined  whether 
the  adnUnLstrators  of  that  act  have  been 
derelict  in  fbtllng  to  exercise  their  authority 
In  this  regard. 

10.  AddlUooal  Federal  firearms  legislation. 
If  found  to  oe  necessary,  should  be  limited 
In  scope  to  concealable  weapons;  rifles  and 
shotguns  should   be   excluded. 

11.  The  Intent  and  content  of  H.R  7472 
would  better  handle  the  Immediate  problems 
Involving  mall  ordered  firearms  rather  than 
S.  1892. 

12.  The  Incoovenlenoe  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  enactment  of  8.  1692  far  out- 
weighs Its  scant  promise  of  effectiveness.  The 
bill  presents  not  so  much  a  program  for  re- 
ducing armed  crime  as  It  Is  a  threat  to  the 
recreational  use  of  firearms.  The  Institute 
does  not  take  the  approach  that  the  way  to 
reduce  crime  is  to  drastically  ctirtall  the 
freedom  of  choice  and  the  movement  of  law- 
abiding  cltuens. 

PaiNciPAi.  Objxctions  to  S.  1692  bt  Dottci^as 
R.  HKLLsraoM,  Bxacurivx  Vicx  PacsioxNT, 
Skirru  Si  Wesson,  Inc. 

1.  Many  of  the  types  of  firearms  that 
would  be  within  the  purview  of  the  Federal 

Firearms  Act  because  of  the  deflultlon  of 
"firearm"  and  of  "destructive  device"  right- 
fully belong  In  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

2.  Antique  firearms  should  bo  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  He  recom- 
mends a  particular  definition  of  that  term. 

3.  Sucb  phraaea  as  "for  a  lawful  purT>oae." 
"authorised. "  "traveling  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce"  are  vague  and  indeflnlle  aad 
would  require  further  definition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  thus  puUtng  in  the 
hands  of  that  official  a  degree  of  optional  con- 
trol which  Is  objectionable. 

4.  The  matter  of  age  limits  for  the  piur- 
chase  of  a  firearm  would  seem  best  left  up 
to  the  several  States  since  It  can  be  argued 
that  children  in  one  State  are  better 
equipped  to  handle  firearms  than  children 
In  others. 

5.  An  objection  was  made  In  principle  and 
practice  to  any  law  which  would  provide  an 
absolute  prohibition  against  Interstate  sales 
of  firearms  to  ordinary  unlicensed  In- 
dividuals. 

S.  The  vast  Increase  in  the  various  Federal 
firearms  licenses  for  Ubporters.  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  Is  toOUly  uncalled  for, 
although  some  smaller  raise  In  fees  would  be 
desirable. 

7.  The  recommendation  Is  made  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  principles  and  content  of  S.  14. 
The  restrictions  relative  to  the  Importation 
of  firearms  should  be  relaxed  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  Importation  of  firearms  for 
legitimate  purposes. 

8.  Specific  objections  are  raised  to  the 
refusal  to  Issue  licenses  because  of  buslnecs 
experience,  flnancee,  or  trade  connections.  A 
proper  emphasis  should  focus  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  applicant,  his  business  record, 
lack  of  a  criminal  record,  and  matters  of 
that  type.  Refusal  to  issue  a  license  shovild 
hinge  on  post  performances,  not  on  a 
presumption  that  the  applicant  might  con- 
duct his  bvislness  outside  of  the  law. 

9.  "Ammunition"  should  be  deleted  from 
all  parts  of  this  bill. 

10.  Those  selections  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  impKJrtatlon  of  firearms  should  be 
rephrased  to  prohibit  specific  types  and 
classes  of  firearms  8\ich  as  the  cheap  hand- 
gun rather  than  make  a  blanket  prohibition 
of  Importation  except  In  certain  clrcum- 
sunces  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaanry. 


PxnrdFAL  Objictioms  to  S.  1602  bt  NanoitAi. 

RvLX  Association  or  Amxmjca 

1.  Restriction  of  firearms  delivery  In  com- 
merce to  Uoensed  manufacturers,  importers, 
or  dealers  would  Impose  a  real  hardship  on 
thousands  of  Individuals  In  rural  and  semi- 
rural  areas  who  do  not  have  convenient  ac- 
cess to  licensed  dealers. 

2.  Tlie  large  Increase  In  license  fees  far 
exceeds  the  costs  for  processing  and  Issuance. 
In  particular,  the  tlOO  fee  for  a  dealer  is 
prohibitory  for  the  amall  dealer  in  nu^l 
aireas  or  the  small  businessman  In  any  area. 

3.  Certain  key  terms  and  phrases,  such  as 
"contrary  to  the  public  Interest"  and  "law- 
ful sporting  purposes"  are  Indefinite  and 
susceptible  to  arbitrary  use  by  the  Secretary 
Oi  the  Treasury. 

4.  The  definition  of  "destructive  device"  Is 
too  broad  because  many  sporting  arms  and 
collectors'  Items  are  Included.  Such  devices 
should  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act. 

8.  Omission  of  the  exception  in  the  present 
law  applying  to  shipment  of  firearms  to  cer- 
tain organisations  and  Individuals  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  would  virtually  end 
the  civilian  marksmanship  program  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice. 

6.  All  fii'earms  ammunition  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  purview  of  the  proposed 
controls. 

7.  Transportation  of  a  firearm  In  com- 
merce If  for  "a  lawful  purpose"  is  vague  and 
ambiguous. 

8.  Sale  or  disposition  of  firearms  by  manu- 
facturers. Importers,  or  dealers  Is  subject  to 
unrestricted  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

PRiNcrPAL    Objbcttons    to    8.    1692    bt    the 

NaTIONAI.      BHOOTTMO     SPOBTB     FOTTNBATION. 

Inc.  . 

1.  The  bills  would  ban  all  mall-order  sales 
of  firearms  ( Including  sporting  shotguns  and 
rifles)    to  consumers,  although  the  majority 

'of   firearms   used   m  crime  are  of   the  con- 
cealable type. 

2.  The  proposed  dealer's  license  fee  of  «IOO 
Is  too  high  and  would  force  thousands  of 
small  dealers  to  quit  handling  sporting  fire- 
arms  and  ammunition,  especially  in  rural 


3.  Regulations  on  Importation  of  firearms 
for  lawful  uses  should  be  clearer. 

4.  "Destructive  devices"  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate In  the  National  Firearms  Act  which 
already  regulates  gangster-type  weapons. 
The  bill  was  written  so  as  to  lump  missiles, 
bombs,  and  cannons  In  with  sporting  fire- 
arms. 

6  There  should  be  no  regulation  on  Inter- 
state shipment  and  sale  of  any  sporting 
ammunition. 

6.  Under  reasonable,  prescribed  conditions 
a  sportsman  should  be  allowed  to  buy  a 
handgun  In  a  State  other  than  his  home 
State. 

7.  There  should  be  no  limitation  on  ship- 
ment of  firearms  for  legitimate  repairs,  serv- 
ice, and  modification  and  for  recreational 
purposes. 

8.  The  provisions,  especially  as  to  licenses, 
affecting  more  than  2  million  people  who 
reload  ammunition  are  not  clear  and  could 
work  a  hardship  on  them  and  others  who  use 
reloaded  cartridges.  It  appears  that  In  some 
eases  Individual  custom  gunsmiths  would  be 
required  to  obtain  a  manufacturer's  license 
of  »500  per  year. 

9.  The  bills  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  too  much  authority. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
summary  of  S.  1592  and  the  arguments 
that  have  been  presented  against  It  were 
directed  to  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced.   Senator    Dodd    has    circulated 


among  memt>ers  of  the  subcommittee 
drafts  of  an  amended  bill.  The  amend- 
ments purport  to  make  concessions  to 
those  who  oppose  it.  The  fee  schedules 
are  revised  downward  somewhat  and 
and  some  minor  technical  changes  are 
made.  But  the  essential  provision  of 
S.  1592  remain  and  in  some  cases  are 
tightened.  The  amendments  as  I  see  it 
do  not  cure  the  several  defects  of  the  bill, 
a.   14  AND  s.   tses 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  discuss  S.  14  and 
S.  1965  simultaneously.  I  shall  do  so 
because  both  bills,  with  one  Important 
exception,  are  essentially  similar.  The 
exception  is  that  S.  14,  which  is  Senator 
Dodd's  original  bill,  applies  to  all  fire- 
arms whereas  S.  1965.  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopeh] 
and  Representatives  Kmc,  of  California. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  applies 
only  to  handguns.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  8.  1965 — which  also  apply  to 
3.  14  with  the  exception  as  noted — are  as 
follows: 

First.  No  carrier  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  may  deliver  any  handgun 
to  any  person  under  18  years  of  age. 

Second.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer 
may  ship  any  handgun  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  any  person,  except 
a  licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer,  unless 
that  person  submits  to  the  shipper  a 
sworn  statement  that  the  prospective  re- 
cipient, first,  is  at  least  18  years  of  age; 
and  second.  Is  not  a  person  prohibited 
by  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  from  re- 
ceiving or  possessing  the  firearm. 

In  addition,  the  statement  must  con- 
tain the  true  name  and  address  of  the 
principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  to  which  the  handgun  will  be 
shipped. 

Third.  Parlor  to  shipment,  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  must  forward  the 
sworn  statement  by  registered  mail — re- 
turn receipt  requested — to  the  local  law 
enforcement  oflBcer  named  in  the  state- 
ment containing  a  full  description— not 
Including  serial  number — of  the  firearms 
to  be  shipped,  and  must  receive  a  return 
receipt  evidencing  delivery  of  the  reg- 
istered letter,  or  evidence  that  such  reg- 
istered letter  has  been  returned  to  the 
shipper  because  ^f  the  refusal  of  the  lo- 
cal law  enforcement  officer  to  accept 
such  letter  In  accordance  with  Post  Of- 
fice Department  regulations. 

Fourth.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer 
may  deliver  any  package  containing  a 
firearm  to  any  carrier  for  transporta- 
tion or  shipment  In  commerce  without 
prior  written  notice  to  the  carrier. 

Fifth.  A  person  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  to  obtain  a  Federal  firearms 
license. 

Sixth.  The  fee  for  a  manufacturer's 
or  pawnbroker's  license  shall  be  $50  a 
year;  for  a  dealer's  license  $10  a  year. 

Seventh.  Ammunition,  ammunition 
components,  and  minor  parts  of  a  fire- 
arm— such  as  springs,  barrels,  sights  and 
accessories — are  removed  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
,  S.  1965  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
sportsmen's  groups  and  several  other  in- 
terested organl^tlons.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  look  upon  this  approach  with 
favor.    However,  to  make  the  bill  effec- 
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I  would  offer  several  amendments 
jtrengthen  It. 

irst.  I  would  suggest  that  an  over- 
Uie-counter  purchaser  of  a  handgtm  not 
a  resident  of  the  State  In  which  the 
transaction  occurs  be  required  to  submit 
the  same  sworn  statement  required  of  a 
purchaser  by  mail  and  undergo  the  same 
procedures  as  established  for  mail-order 
firearms  transaction.  This  would,  In 
effect,  impose  a  waiting  period  and  give 
notification  to  the  purchaser's  hometown 
law  enforcement  agency. 

Second.  I  would  propose  that  section 
902 *c)  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938  be  broadened  so  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  act  for  a  federally  lic- 
ensed dealer  or  manufacturer  to  ship  a 
firearm  to  a  piirchaser  In  violation  of  any 
State  firearms  control  act. 

Third.  I  would  propose  that  the  pres- 
ent $1  dealer  fee  be  increased  to  $25  for 
the  first  year  and  $10  for  subsequent 
years.  The  $25  initial  fee  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cost  of  processing  the  Initial 
application  and  of  necessary  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Fourth.  I  would  propose  that  appro- 
priate criminal  penalties  be  provided  for 
any  person  knowingly  making  a  false 
statement  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
mission of  the  affidavit  required  for  mall- 
order  purchase  of  a  handsrun. 

In  my  opinion  such  a  bill  would  make 
a  constructive  and  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  significant  problem  in  the  firearms 
commerce  in  this  country:  namely,  the 
"mail-order  purchase  of  handguns  by 
convicted  felons,  certain  juveniles  and 
other  irresponsible  individuals. 

8.    I5S1 

The  fourth  major  bill  pending  before 
the  subcommittee  Is  S.  1591.  also  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dodd.  The  bill  would 
amend  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934 — the  Machine  Gun  Act — to  Include 
the  so-called  destructive  devices,  such  as 
crew-served  items  as  bazookas,  mortars, 
antitank  guns  and  the  like.  Although 
the  so-called  destructive  devices  are  not 
a  significant  factor  in  the  commission  of 
serious  crime,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out,  this  bill  will  receive  my  en- 
dorsement with  minor  qualifications. 
For  it  is  not  possible  to  argue  rationally 
that  such  items  have  legitimate  civilian 
purposes.  It  is  true  these  items  may 
have  appeal  to  a  few  collectors  and 
hobbyists;  however,  because  of  the  po- 
tential dangers  involved  in  the  posses- 
sion of  these  items,  I  shall  support  the 
measure.  The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  other  sportsmen's  groups  have 
also  endorsed  the  bill.  I  would  propose, 
however,  that  the  definition  of  "destruc- 
tive devices"  be  carefully  considered  and 
perhaps  revised  so  that  It  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  applying  to  sporting  rifles  and 
shotguns,  model  rockets  and  the  like. 

Any  ordnance  expert  will  tell  you  that 
virtually  any  sporting  rifle  can  be  easily 
converted  into  a  grenade  laimcher — one 
of  the  Items  covered  In  the  present  def- 
inition of  destructive  devices — by  simple 
modification,  or  in  some  cases  none  at 
all.  It  would  be  an  absurdity  to  consider 
sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  as  destruc- 


tive devices  for  the  purpoees  of  this  bill. 
But  except  for  these  reservations,  I  can 
support  S.  1591. 

THE    CASXT    BnX 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  enthusiasm 
whatsoever  for  the  so-called  Casey  bill 
in  either  one  of  its  forms.  HJl.  5642 
or  HJl.  11427. 

First.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
federalizing  crimes  such  as  murder, 
armed  robbery,  and  the  like  where  fire- 
arms are  used.  This  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  It  would  call  for 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  enforce  the 
law  and  would  be  extremely  costly. 

Second.  In  short  order,  the  Federal 
correctional  institutions  would  be  over- 
flowing with  inmates  convicted  under 
this  bill  at  a  tremendous  cost  and  burden 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Third.  The  bill  does  not  represent  a 
modem  or  enlightened  approach  to  sen- 
tencing philosophy.  It  would  make  re- 
habilitation of  convicted  offenders  vir- 
tually impossible. 

Fourth.  It  would  probably  not  be  a 
significant  deterrent  to  the  commission 
of  these  crimes  since  many  States  have 
severe  penalties  for  crimes  committed 
with  firearms.  Yet  those  laws  are  vio- 
lated constantly. 

TBS    SKCONO    AMENDMKNT 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  sound 
and  persuasive  arguments  against  S. 
1592.  I  have  attempted  to  delineate  some 
of  them. 

But  even  if  these  arguments  were  not 
present,  there  would  still  remain  grave 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  this 
measure. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution reads: 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shaU  not  be 
Infringed. 

There  are  two  observations  I  want  to 
make  about  this  provision  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Ttie  first  is  its  sweeping  lan- 
guage: 

*  *  *  ths  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shaU  not  be  infringed. 

That  is  strong  language.  Nowhere  in 
the  Constitution  can  be  found  stronger 
wording.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  second  amendment,  not  the  fifth  or 
the  ninth.  Its  placement  at  the  top  of 
the  list  is  indicative  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  considered  this  right  of  major 
tmpwrtance — certainly  not  to  be  treated 
lightly  by  later  generations  an^  eroded 
away. 

The  comments  and  material  presented 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  the  second 
amendment  in  the  hearings  are  not  per- 
suasive. 

Their  main  thrust  seems  to  be  that 
even  though  this  bill  totally  bans  inter- 
state sale  of  firearms  to  individuals,  it  is 
not  objectionable  as  an  infringement  on 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  because  there  would  still  he  intra- 
state commerce  in  these  items.  This  Is 
totally  without  merit.  It  Is  as  if  one  were 
to  contend  that  It  would  not  be  a  viola- 


tion of  the  flrst  amendment  right  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  to  bar  further  publica- 
tion of  the  newspapers  because  the  peo- 
ple could  still  read  magazines  and  watch 
television  newscasts. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  case  law 
on  the  second  amendment  is  not  particu- 
larly helpful.  There  have  only  been  f our 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  this  question 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic — 
hardly  an  overwhelming  body  of  prece- 
dent. Three  of  the  four  cases,  the  Cruik- 
shank,  Presser.  and  the  first  Miller  cases 
held  that  the  second  amendment  placed 
limitations  only  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  not  the  States.  This  view  is 
hardly  in  favor  today.  The  rights  of  the 
flrst  eight  amendments  have  been  applied 
to  the  States  in  a  series  of  cases.  To 
mention  only  a  few  that  come  immedi- 
ately to  mind:  The  Mapp  case  in  1961 
held  the  4th  amendment's  right  to  pri- 
vacy against  search  and  seizure  was  en- 
forcible  through  the  14th  amendment. 
In  the  Gideon  case  In  1963  the  right  to 
counsel  in  all  criminal  cases  was  made 
obligatory  on  the  States  by  the  14th 
amendment.  In  1964  in  the  Malloy  case 
the  5th  amendment's  right  against  com- 
pulsory self-incrimination  was  protected 
by  the  14th  against  abridgment  by  the 
States.  All  of  these  cases  overruled  prior 
decisions. 

During  the  1965  spring  term,  the  Su- 
preme Court  iield  in  the  Griswald  case 
that  a  State  statute  that  conflicted  with 
the  "right  of  privacy,"  a  right  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
was  unconstitutional.  The  right  of  pri- 
vacy was  made  applicable  to  the  States 
by  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Certainly,  if  the  right  of 
privacy  can  be  made  applicable  to  the 
States,  the  guarantees  of  the  second 
amendment  could  also  apply. 

In  the  second  MlUer  case  in  1938.  the 
Court  for  the  flrst  time  passed  directly 
on  the  second  amendment  as  being 
applicable  to  Federal  legislation.  It  up- 
held the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934. 
as  to  the  placing  of  limitations  upon  the 
use  of  sawed-off  shotgxms.  The  Court 
held  that  the  second  amendment  did  not 
guarantee  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
such  an  instrument  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  efficiency  of  a  well-regulated 
militia.  However,  Mr.  Justice  Black 
writing  in  the  New  York  University  Law 
Review— 1960 — in  discussing  this  case, 
commented : 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  this 
amendment  to  Include  only  arms  necessary 
to  a  well-regulated  mlUtla.  as  so  con- 
strued. "Its  prohibition  Is  abeolute." 

The  quote  emphasis  is  mine. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
University  Law  Review — 1962 — article, 
discussed  the  formulation  and  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  safeguards  to  the  people  contained 
in  it.     He  then  wrote: 

Despite  these  safeguards,  the  people  were 
still  troubled  by  the  recoUection  of  the  condi- 
tions that  prompted  the  charge  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  that  the  King  had 
"effected  to  render  the  military  independent 
and  superior  to  the  clvU  power."    They  were 
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reluctant  to  ratUy  the  Coostitutlon  without 
further  aMnrances,  and  thus  we  And  In  the 
a>!'  '>r  Rights  amendments  Ho.  3  and  3, 
specifically  authorlstnc  a  decentraltaed 
miltua.  guaraat«eln«  the  right  of  the  p«ople 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  prohibiting  the 
quart«rU)g  of  troope  In  any  houae  In  time  of 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Hpr.ce  at  lea<;t  two  Supreme  Court 
Justices  would  seem  to  take  a  somewhat 
difTerlng  view  from  that  of  the  Attorney 
Creneral. 

In  my  view  the  Interpretation  of  the 
second  amendment  so  narrowly  as  to 
limit  Its  application  to  maintenance  of 
a  militia  Is  not  so  settled  as  some  would 
have  UK  belif.e 

P'>rhaps  the  right  of  the  people  under 
the  second  amendment  is  outmoded  in 
this  day  of  the  atom  bomb  and  the  large 
standing  army  But  perhaps  In  this  day 
of  ori?ar.i7,ed  and  Increasingr  crime  the 
oUlz*>n  who  has  a  flreeurm  and  knows  how 
to  ase  It  properly  in  defense  of  his 
family  and  property  should  be  encour- 
aged To  be  sure.  I  am  not  suggesting 
for  1  minute  that  we  return  to  the  d|iys 
of  the  vigilantes  or  suggesting  that  each 
man  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  one  reason  that 
the  armed  robbery  rate  in  cities  is  19 
tlm' s  that  in  niral  areas  is  because 
potential  criminals  probably  know  that 
ma<:t  familes  In  less  densely  populated 
area=i  have  and  know  how  to  use  flre- 
arm.s. 


In  ooDclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
again  quote  from  the  writings  of  the 
Chief  Justice  when  he  advises  us: 

We  may  happily  note  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  remarkably  weathered  a  variety  of 
crises.  Some  were  u  acuM  aa  those  we  face 
today.  Today,  sa  always,  the  people,  no  less 
than  their  courts  must  remain  vigilant  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  our  BUI  of  Rights. 
lest  In  our  desire  to  be  secure  we  lose  our 
ability  to  be  free. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  substance 
of  my  comments  on  the  bill  at  this  time, 
a  bill  which  is  shortly  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  bill  has  been  productive  of 
much  concern  In  many  areas  of  the 
country  where,  since  the  beginning  of  our 
Republic — certainly  since  the  begliuilng 
of  the  opening  of  the  vast  areas  of  the 
country  starting,  perhaps,  at  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghenys  and  continuing 
ail  the  way  to  the  Pacific  coast — the 
right  to  the  legitimate  ownership  and 
use  of  firearms  lias  been  looked  upon 
with  favor  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy,  because  from  time  to  time  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  restrict  unduly 
the  rights  that  are  inherent  In  that 
regard. 


I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  untU 

II  o'clock  Thursday  morning  next. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 

o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjxi:)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Thursday.  March  17,  1966.  at  11 
o'clock  ajn. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    THURSDAY 

Mr.   HRUSKA.    Mr.   President,   pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  15,  1966: 

IM  THx  Marine  Cosps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine   Corps   for  permanent   appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general: 
Louis  B  Robertshaw   John  H.  Masters 
BathTon  McC.  George  8.  Bowman. 

Tompkins  Jr. 

Paul  J.  Fontana 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  M«> 
rlne   Corps  for   permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Raymond  G.  Davis       Oonn  J.  Robertson 
Edward  H.  Hurst  Lowell  B.  English 

Charles  J.  Qullter         Aivin  8.  Sanders 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

R\issell  A.  Bowen 

DWUSMATIC    AND    PoailGN    SeBVICE 

Joseph  Palmer  2nd,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 


F  X  T  E  N  5  i  O  N  5     OF     REMARKS 


Slovak  Independence  Day 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MlCHAa  A.  FE1GH.4N 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESEN TATIVIS 

Tuetday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
14  is  an  important  day  for  Americans 
of  Slovak  origin.  It  Is  the  anniversary 
day  of  Slovak  national  Independence. 
Public  ceremonies  markLing  this  day  will 
be  held  in  many  communities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Great  credit  must  go  to  the  people  of 
Slovakia  for  their  unbreakable  attach- 
ment to  liberty  and  their  struggles  for 
the  right  of  self-government.  This  spirit 
prfvalls  in  Slovakia  today  despite  for- 
eign occupation,  the  denial  of  elemen- 
tary human  rights  and  organized  pro- 
grams to  destroy  the  ancient  culture  of 
her  people 

T^iere  is  Increasing  evidence  that  the 
new  chains  of  Imperialism  on  the  Slovak 
people  ar»  weakpnlng  under  the  popular 
pressure  exerted  by  the  people  for  free- 
dom of  expression  and  self-government. 
Thl.s  I.S  a  tribute  to  their  determinaUon 
to  reject  forf>ign  occupation  and  to  fight 
on  for  a  restoration  of  their  national 
Independence. 

Mr  ?p-aker,  anything  we  can  do  to  en- 
coura^:*'  :he  Slovak  people  in  this  cause 
ser-.rs  tr.  cause  of  peace  and  world  free- 
dom Over  many  years  responsible  na- 
tional    organizations    have    lu^ed    the 


Voice  of  America  to  establish  a  Slovak 
desk  as  a  part  of  our  international  in- 
formation program.  I  have  supported 
that  proposal  because  I  am  convinced  the 
best  way  to  demonstrate  our  friendship 
for  the  ipeople  of  any  foreign  country  is 
to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language, 
to  recognize  their  cultural  values,  to  en- 
courage them  In  their  Just  aspirations 
for  self-government. 

The  Slovak  people  have  always  main- 
tained a  warm  friendship  for  the  people 
of  our  country  and  a  keen  admiration 
for  our  free  institutions.  It  Is  time  that 
we  responded  more  fully  to  evidence  our 
support  for  their  struggles  to  regain  their 
national  indejpendence.  A  Slovak  desk 
in  the  Voice  of  America  would  provide 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  our 
friends  in  that  unhappy  land. 

I  salute  the  Sloivak  people  on  their 
Independence  Day  and  join  with  their 
many  friends  in  our  country  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  soon  regain  their  rightful 
place  in  the  community  of  free  nations. 


leagues,  has  left  us.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  that  great  word. 
Calm,  steadfast,  true — a  stiinlng  exam- 
ple of  integrity  at  work.  His  word  was 
his  bond. 

We  mourn  his  passing  and  extend  to 
his  loved  ones  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
this,  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


A  Patriotic  Gesture 


\ 


John  Baldwin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAM£S  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   AUCANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1966 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.     Mr.   Speaker,   John 
Baldwin,   another  of   our   l)eloved  col- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  nw  jExsar 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
wife  of  a  yoiang  man  who  had  been 
diafted.  Because  of  the  short  notice  he 
received  from  his  draft  board,  the  young 
man  was  unable  to  give  his  landlord  the 
30 -day  notice  required  by  his  lease. 
Therefore,  the  landlord  at  first  decided 
to  hold  the  security  deposit. 

However,  when  I  wrote  to  the  company 
which  owned  the  apartment  house  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances,  I  immedi- 
ately received  a  check  for  the  depxjslt  by 
return  mail,  and  I  have  stot  it  to  the 
draftee's  wife. 

The  owner  of  the  apartment  Is  York- 
view  Corp.  Since  landlords  are  often 
considered   hardhearted,   li^am   pleased 
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to  disclose  this  fine  gesture  and  commend 
the  officers  of  the  Yorkview  Corp.,  and 
especially  its  president,  Alfred  Sanzarl. 


Selective  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  as  our  country  finds  It  necessary 
to  bolster  our  Armed  Forces,  Selective 
Service — the  draft — has  had  to  increase 
inductions  to  supply  the  men  we  need. 
Throughout  our  history — in  colonial 
times,  in  the  ClvU  War.  World  War  I. 
World  War  n,  and  in  the  troubled  times 
since  1948 — the  coimtry  has  had  to  call 
its  young  men  to  service  through  some 
form  of  selective  service.  It  is  a  method 
vital  to  our  survival.  It  is  the  only  demo- 
cratic and  sure  method  we  have  been  able 
to  devise  to  insure  that  the  Armed  Forces 
liave  the  manpower  they  need  when  they 
need  it,  without  disrupting  essential  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

The  present  system  is  not  an  experi- 
ment. It  has  evolved  over  many  years 
and  the  lessons  of  the  errors  of  the  past, 
often  painful  ones  as  in  the  Civil  War. 
are  reflected  in  the  present  legislation, 
the  regulations  and  the  policies  which 
guide  the  present  operation. 

However,  no  agency  or  institution 
acquires  a  character  of  its  own.  Its  suc- 
cess and  its  philosophies  and  polices  are 
those  of  the  people  who  guide  It.  The 
Selective  Service  System  over  the  years 
has  carried  on  a  vital  national  program 
which  is  not  popular  but  has  won  and 
kept  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. No  scandal  has  touched  the  System. 
On  December  20, 1965,  a  poll  taken  by  the 
Washington  Post  showed  that  the  draft 
Is  favored  by  90  percent  of  the  public. 

The  Governor  of  each  State  and  terri- 
torial possession  is  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  his  State. 
The  State  director,  local  lx>ard  members, 
medical  advisers,  appeal  agents,  and 
State  appeal  boards  are  recommended  by 
the  Governor  and  appointed  by  the  Pies- 
ident. 

The  various  Ctoverninent  agencies 
could  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  They  operate  over 
4,000  local  boards  with  over  40.000  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  serve  without  com- 
pensation. "Hiey  donate  many  hours  of 
their  time  each  month  from  their  busi- 
ness, rendering  service  to  their  commu- 
niUes,  State,  and  Nation,  for  which  they 
receive  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
when  they  have  served  6,  10,  15.  20.  or 
25  years.  Many  of  these  dedicated  im- 
compensated  local  tx>ard  members  have 
served  since  the  beginning  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  1940. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  Selective 
Service,  the  Armed  ForccB,  with  the  co- 


operation of  the  Selective  Service  local 
board  clerks  and  members,  are  able  to 
maintain  their  authorized  strengths. 
Since  1940,  the  Selective  Service  System 
registered  and  classified  over  83  million 
men,  inducted  over  14  million  and  over 
10  million  volunteered,  a  total  of  24  mil- 
lion who  have  served  their  country. 

The- Selective  Service  System  provides 
the  compulsion  and  many  young  men 
volunteer  for  the  service  of  their  choice 
when  they  are  sent  up  for  preinduction 
physical  or  just  before  being  reached  for 
induction  by  their  local  boards.  Many 
local  board  clerks  have  been  awarded  cer- 
tificates of  appreciation  by  the  various 
services  for  their  assistance  in  recruiting. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  blamed 
for  many  misunderstandings  for  which 
they  are  not  responsible,  such  as  the  re- 
jection of  Cassius  Clay  and  others.  The 
Armed  Forces  establish  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  standards  and  con- 
duct the  examinations.  The  Armed 
Forces  examining  and  entrance  stations 
determine  whether  a  registrant  sent  by 
Selective  Service  is  accepted  or  rejected 
for  physical,  mental,  or  moral  reasons. 

General  Hershey  is  an  administrator 
and  carries  out  laws  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  and  the  President. 
History  will  record  General  Hershey  as 
the  greatest  manpower  stabilizer  of  our 
time.  He  has  provided  necessary  man- 
power for  the  Armed  Forces,  industry, 
agriculture,  education,  and  research.  I 
know  of  no  man  with  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  individual's,  the  family's,  and 
the  community's  deep  concern  with  the 
way  Selective  Service  operates;  nor  with 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  demands  of  the 
national  interest  which  the  System  must 
serve.  Over  the  yeare,  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  ccwne  to  know  General 
Hershey  and  to  appreciate  his  qualities 
and  ills  wisdom  which  have  been  indis- 
pensable in  the  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  The  Congress 
and  the  public  are  fortunate  to  have  this 
great  American  citizen  still  at  the  head 
of  Selective  Service  in  these  uncertain 
days. 

I  commend  General  Hershey,  his  staff, 
local  board  clerks,  and  the  uncompen- 
sated patriotic  citizens  for  a  job  well  done 
and  at  little  cost  to  the  Government. 


Tribute  to  Two  Oatttanding  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHBAIDHAUSER 

or  lowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  two 
outstanding  American  citizens.  Mr. 
James  Q.  Patton,  retiring  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  Mr. 
Glenn  Talbott,  who  is  stepping  down  as 
vice  president  of  the  Farmers  Union  here 
In  Washington,  D.C. 


Mr.  Patton  is  retiring  from  the  presi- 
dency after  25  years  of  faithful  and  loyal 
service,  and  is  not  seeking  reelection  tOv 
the  poet. 

When  these  two  men  began  their 
careers,  the  traditional  scene  of  Amer- 
ican rural  life  was  very  difficult  and 
farmers  endured  many  hardships.  But. 
through  efforts  of  men  such  as  Mr.  Pat- 
ton and  Mr.  Talbott,  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  rural  life.  The  spirit  and 
values  made  and  contributed  by  these 
men.  have  given  much  to  the  people  and 
for  the  l)ettennent  of  rural  ifte  in  the 
United  States. 

I  send  felicitations,  as  Congressman 
from  the"Flrst  District  of  Iowa,  and  from 
the  citizens  of  southeast  Iowa,  to  these 
fine  gentlemen  and  heartiest  congratula- 
tions for  their  years  of  dedicated  service. 


Bulgarian  Liberation  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
modem  history  of  the  peoples  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  Is  most  characteristi- 
cally marked  by  their  subjugation  to 
Ottoman  Turkish  despotism  until  the 
late  19th  century.  For  more  than  400 
years  these  peoples,  among  the  stanch- 
est  defenders  of  their  freedom  in  Eu- 
rope, lived  under  the  ruthless  regime  of 
the  sultans.  The  Bulgarian  people  suf- 
fered the  same  fate,  and  not  until  the 
1870's  were  they  able,  with  the  effective 
aid  of  czarist  Russia,  to  free  themselves. 
This  was  accomplished  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  Then  Turkey 
was  defeated,  and  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ensuing  peace  Russia  se- 
cured Bulgaria's  freedom.  Thus  the 
peace  treaty  signed  on  March  3,  1878, 
terminating  that  war,  marked  Bulgaria's 
liberation  from  Ottoman  Turkish 
tyranny,  and  since  that  day  March  3  haa 
become  a  Bulgarian  national  holiday. 

Today  when  the  Bulgarian  people  are 
deprived  of  their  freedom  once  more  and 
are  suffering  under  Communist  totali- 
tarianism, which  in  many  ways  seems 
more  callous  and  ruthless  than  the  re- 
gime of  the  sultans,  that  memorable  day 
of  88  years  ago  natiu-ally  looms  large  in 
their  modern  history.  They  rightly 
think  of  it  as  the  day  which  ushered  in  a 
new  era  for  them,  marking  an  Important 
turning  point  in  their  national  political 
history.  Since  that  epoch-making  event 
the  Bulgarian  people  have  endured  much 
suffering  and  misery.  They  went 
through  the  two  World  Wars,  arid  In 
neither  of  these  wars  were  they  the 
gainers.  Although  they  were  the  losers 
in  both,  their  loss  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war  w£is  the  more  tragic  because  they  ex- 
pected, at  the  very  least,  to  retain  their 
freedom.  The  rudest  shock  they  expe- 
rienced was  in  1945,  when  they  found 
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themselves  Imprisoned  In  their  home- 
land sealed  off  from  the  free  world,  and 
kev't  behind  ihe  Iron  Curtain. 

Sl.-.re  1945  the  Bulgarians  have  lived 
under  a  Communist  regime  imposed  and 
malr-itained  over  them  by  the  Kremlin. 
Sad  and  tracrlc  a«  their  lot  has  been  for 
more  than  two  decades,  they  have  not 
Kiven  up  their  hope  for  freedom,  their 
fcjoal  of  national  independence.  On  the 
86 th  anniversary  ofc»ervance  of  Bul- 
fra-nan  Liberation  Day,  let  us  all  hope 
that  soon  they  will  again  attain  their 
goed  and  live  In  peace  in  their  homeland. 


The  47th  Annivertary  of  the  Americas 
Legioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    n.l  INOIB 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion's  National  Commander 
L.  Eldon  James,  In  his  acceptance  speech 
to  the  convention  delegates  at  Portland, 
Oreg  ,  said: 

The  resporuilblUty  we  face  now  and  In  tlie 
months  ahead  Is  to  back  our  Oovernment's 
determined  policy  In  South  Vietnam  and 
further — to  help  rally  the  first  support  of  all 
Americana  to  the  defense  of  freedom  there. 
We  shall  do  our  determined  best  to  support 
our  Armed  Forces  In  every  way  that  will  en- 
able them  to  do  tbelr  Job  and  to  return 
home. 

With  these  words,  Commander  James 
echoed  the  pledge  to  safeguard  Justice, 
freedom,  and  democracy  which  the 
Amencan  Legion  first  made  when  it  was 
founded  47  years  ago  and  which  it  con- 
tinues to  uphold  as  a  sacred  trust  today. 

The  American  Legion  has  grown  and 
prospered  since  it  first  came  into  being 
during  the  Paris  caucus  hftld  March  15- 
17.  1919,  and  has  become  an  organization 
which  has  served  America  patriotically 
and  steadfastly  over  the  years  through 
three  major  conflicts.  World  War  I, 
World  War  n.  the  Korean  war,  and  now, 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Such  distinguished  Americans  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Jr..  Bennett  Clark,  Eric 
Fisher  Wood,  and  Henry  D.  Lindsley  were 
among  the  463  founding  officers  suid  men 
of  the  American  Legion  in  1919.  This 
small  group  has  grown  today  to  a 
strength  of  more  than  2,000.000  active 
members  who  play  a  vigorous  role  in  pro- 
moting educational  opportunities  for  our 
youth,  in  protecting  the  moral  strength 
of  our  Nation,  and  in  defending  our 
country's  security  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Prom  sponsoring  high  school  oratori- 
cai  contests  to  supporting  the  American 
Legion  basebcJl  program,  from  protect- 
ing the  fallen  and  disabled  veteran  to 
initiating  drives  for  passage  of  legisla- 
tion as  far  reaching  as  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  the  American  Legion  has  always 
stood  for  selfless  service  to  all  Americans. 
It  has  always  done  its  utmost  to  protect 
the  .^m^-rlcan  way  of  life,  and  the  great 
institutions  of  freedom,  such  as  the  Con- 


stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  have 
served  as  solid  foundations  on  which  our 
country's  greatness  has  been  built. 

Today,  we  celebrate  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  on  reaching  this  milestone, 
and  to  wish  its  members  Godspeed  in 
many  more  years  of  useful  service  to  our 
deserving  veterans  and  to  a  grateful  na- 
tion. 


Cypmt   Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PCNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  Cyprus  is  one 
that  has  become  complicated  and  in- 
volved because  recent  history  of  Cyprus 
has  departed  from  the  normal  course  of 
self-determination  in  consequence  of  the 
persistent  denial  of  self-determination 
by  the  administering  power  concerned. 

The  Zurich  and  London  agreements 
which  were  virtually  imposed  on  the 
people  of  the  Island  while  they  were  still 
under  colonial  domination,  produced  a 
constitution  unworkable  in  its  basic 
structure.  The  United  Nations  media- 
tor, who  tried  to  find  an  accommodat- 
ing solution.  In  his  report  described  it  as 
a  constitutional  oddity. 

The  constitution — to  take  one  exam- 
ple— provided  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  50  members  or  more 
that  8  Turkish  negative  votes  could 
defeat  and  negate  42  other  atHrmatlve 
votes  in  any  fiscal  or  other  important 
legislation,  thereby  stalling  the  whole 
financial  machinery  of  government. 
This  was  surely  not  a  constitution  that 
has  ever  been,  or  could  possibly  be,  ap- 
plied anywhere.  In  addition  to  such  im- 
balance, sharply  divisive  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  creating  the  atmosphere 
of  opposing  ethnic  camps  set  the  stage 
for  antagonism  and  friction. 

Through  dividing  the  towns  and  mu- 
nicipalities, that  were  never  divided  be- 
fore in  their  long  history,  dividing  the 
courts  of  jiistlce  In  a  way  that  actually 
has  resulted  In  a  denial  of  Justice. 
Through  many  other  provisions  of  sep- 
aration and  imbalance  this  basic  legal 
framework  Inevitably  led  to  the  strife 
and  trouble  that  erupted  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  In  December  1963  with  all  the 
regrettable  fighting  and  bloodshed  that 
ensued. 

Provisions  in  the  Zurich  and  London 
agreements  for  intervention  by  three 
outside  powers,  Britain.  Greece,  and 
Turkey  In  the  internal  affairs  of  Cyprus 
and  particularly  the  interpretation  given 
by  Turkey  to  such  intervention  as  al- 
lowing It  to  use  military  force  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter,  had  further  aggra- 
vated the  situation. 

The  factors  brought  the  danger  of  ac- 
tual war  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
with  consequences  of  unknown  gravity 


3 id  extent.  The  United  Nations  Secu- 
ty  Councfl  on  two  occasions;  namely, 
on  December  27,  1963.  and  on  March  13 
1964,  and  the  UJ3.  efforts  on  the  third 
occasion  In  June  1964.  averted  that  dan- 
gerous development. 

The  Uruted  Nations  force  In  Cyprus 
operating  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  CouncU  of  March  4.  1964,  has 
done  a  most  constructive  work  in  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  fighting  and 
maintaining  peace  in  the  island. 

The  situation  Is  now  calm  and  peace- 
ful, but  thfe  solution  of  the  problem  is 
not  yet  in  Bight.  The  Security  Council 
resolution  lto<*  care  not  only  of  the 
paclficatiori  of  the  Island  through  a 
Uriited  Nations  force,  but  also  of  the 
overall  solution  of  the  problem  through 
the  appointment  of  a  United  Nations 
mediator.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  General,  however — December 
1963 — the  peacekeeping  endeavor  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  successful,  but 
not  that  of  peacemaking.  The  reasons 
are: 

First,  that  the  long-awaited  results 
of  the  United  Nations  "mediation  started 
by  the  late  Mr.  Touomloyla  and  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Galo  Plaza,  were  brought 
to  a  standstill.  The  report  of  Plaza 
issued  on  March  26,  1965,  a  constructive 
document  consistent  with  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  charter,  was  re- 
jected by  Turkey,  who  also  objected  to 
the  mediator  continuing  his  work. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  however,  In  his  Introduction  to 
the  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the 
organization— A/6001 /Add.  1 — reafflnned 
his  confidence  in  the  mediator  and  spoke 
of  his  report  as  "encouraging,  because  it 
envisaged  a  reasonable  basis  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  problem."  But  the  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government 
toward  that  report  has  thus  frustrated 
the  whole  mediation  effort  toward  a 
solution. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  the  relations 
between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots 
have  not  shown  any  improvement  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  General's  report. 
Some  constructive  steps  toward  easing 
t^e  situation  and  a  return  to  normality 
appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  Cyprus,  such  as  the  unilateral 
dismantling  of  Government  armed  posts, 
the  reconstruction  of  destroyed  Turkish 
houses,  the  offering  of  amnesty  and  the 
declaration  of  Intent  regarding  Interna- 
tional guarantees  of  minority  rights 
through  the  United  Nations. 

The  armed  Turkish  Cypriots  in  cell 
groups  operating  under  the  organization 
TMT  suid  directed  by  oflBcers  from 
Turkey,  oppose  any  normalization  move. 
In  these  enclaves,  which  cover  hardly 
1.8  percent  of  the  territory  of  the  island, 
thousands  of  Turkish  residents  are  being 
segregated  against  their  will  by  this 
Turkish  organization  and  forbidden  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  villages  or 
resume  their  normal  occupations.  In  an 
effort  to  promote  the  purpose  of  parti- 
tion. In  these  areas  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  Intimidation  and  terrorism  prevails. 
A  niunber  of  Turkish  Cypriots  have  es- 
caped at  the  risk  of  being  shot  If  caught 
In  the  act  of  escaping  or  of  being  kid- 
naped later. 
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In  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  Cyprus, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  rule  of  law  fully  applies 
and  the  administration  of  justice  func- 
tions satisfactorily  in  unified  courts,  in 
which  Greek  and  Ttirkish  Judges  work 
together  in  full  cooperation,  and  with- 
out discrimination.  The  chief  Justice  is 
a  Turk,  enjoying  general  respect,  who 
has  been  promoted  to  the  post  by  the 
Government  of  Cyprus  as  presently  con- 
stituted. But  extremists  in  a  civil  dis- 
obedience Injunction  issued  to  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriots  forbid  them  to  attend  these 
courts  for  any  of  their  business  or  to 
obey  its  summons. 

These  intimidations  extend  also  to 
Turks  living  outside  the  enclaves,  who 
on  the  threat  of  retaliatory  punishment 
are  forbidden  to  have  any  relations  or 
trade  dealings  with  their  Greek  com- 
patriots, or  even  to  speak  to  them.  In 
this  way  It  is  sought  to  keep  up  division 
and  strife  in  Cyprus  and  to  prevent  the 
return  of  normal  relations  to  which  the 
bulk  of  the  Tiirltish  Cypriots  no  less  than 
their  Greek  cocitlzens  aspire. 

It  Is  this  divisive  policy  that  consti- 
tutes a  main  stumbling  block  to  the 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

It  Is  obvious  that  under  such  condi- 
tions there  can  be  little  progress  toward 
negotiation  for  solution.  It  should  t>e 
the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  who  realize 
the  need  for  an  early  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem,  to  see  to  it  that  delib- 
erate obstruction  to  reconciliation  by 
extremist  methods,  ceases. 

The  UrUted  States  may  not  at  this 
time  wish  to  commit  itself  in  favor  of 
any  particular  solution  of  the  problem. 
But  the  United  States  certainly  can,  and 
should,  commit  Itself  In  favor  of  a  just 
and  democratic  solution  and  particularly 
In  support  of  a  reconciliation  and  a  bet- 
ter climate  in  the  Intercommunal  rela- 
tions in  the  Island,  as  an  indispensable 
prelude  to  a  solution. 

The  United  States  must  not  permit  the 
lack  of  payment  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  in  Cypriu  to  cause 
these  forces  to  be  withdrawn  within  the 
next  several  montiis.  These  forces  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  both  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  populations  of 
Cyprus  and  for  the  security  of  the  NATO 
forces,  peoples,  and  powers  In  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  I  strongly  recommend 
prompt  and  aflBrmative  action  be  taken 
by  this  administration. 

I  feel  deeply  that  such  a  positive  stand 
is  one  that  could  well  be  taken  by  the 
US.  Government  In  the  best  traditions 
of  our  Nation  and  In  the  sense  of  our 
responsibility  as  a  leading  world  power. 


Thy  Brother  Hunger* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NKBKASKA 

.       TH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTA'nVES 
\  Tuesday,  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.    CALLAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 
Jneftiber  of  the  Agriculture  Comunlttee  of 


the  House,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  ex- 
tremely high  priority  we  must  give  the 
war  on  hunger  program. 

The  food  population  crisis  of  the  world 
Is  here  today,  and  will  be  catastrophic 
tomorrow,  unless  massive  worldwide  ef- 
forts are  used  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

A  low  death  rate  coupled  with  a  popu- 
lation explosion  creates  the  problem. 

The  cruel,  naked  facts  show  that  the 
world  Is  rapidly  facing  its  worst  famines 
in  history.  Our  world  leaders  are  jittery 
over  the  bleak  prospects  of  an  early  eas- 
ing of  the  problem  unless  the  complete 
resources  of  all  nations  are  lised.  Ex- 
perts estimate  it  will  take  15  to  25  years 
just  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  starvation. 

The  world  food  shortage  has  been 
growing  since  World  War  n.  The  popu- 
lation explosion  Is  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. By  1980  the  world's  population  will 
be  4.6  billion — today  It  stands  at  3.4  bil- 
lion. These  1.2  billion  additional  people 
will  require  a  mlnlmiun  of  200  million 
tons  of  grain  per  year;  plus  other  agri- 
cultural products — over  and  above  what 
Is  being  produced  In  the  world  today. 

Two- thirds  of  the  world's  people  live 
in  countries  with  nutritionally  Inade- 
quate diets.  These  areas  are :  all  of  Asia, 
except  Japan  and  Israel,  all  except  the 
southern  tip  of  Africa,  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  and  almost  all  of 
Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean. 
These  people  average  900  calories  per 
day  below  the  level  of  the  one-third  of 
the  world  living  in  countries  with  ade- 
quate national  average  diets;  and  300 
calories  below  the  average  nutritional 
standard  for  the  food-deficit  areas.  The 
dally  consumption  of  protein  is  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  level  Ir.  the  food-ade- 
quate countries;  and  the  fat  consump- 
tion rate  Is  less  than  one-third. 

Red  China's  main  Interest  today  Is 
food.  She  has  as  one  of  her  goals  the 
capturing  of  the  vast  fertile  lands  of  the 
rice  bowl  of  Vietnam.  The  full  produc- 
tion from  these  lands  could  materially 
ease  her  critical  food  needs. 

The  food-deficit  countries  are  poor  and 
food  shortages  merely  reflect  the  low 
level  of  living  In  general.  Per  capita  In- 
come is  only  $97  compared  to  $1,074  In 
diet-adequate  coimtries.  These  food 
deficit  countries  are  already  densely 
poptilated  with  53  persons  per  100  acres 
of  agriciUtural  land  compared  to  17  per- 
sons per  100  acres  in  the  diet-adequate 
countries.  And  the  poptilatlon  is  in- 
creasing faster  in  the  food-deficit  coun- 
tries. 

The  hard-core  problem  of  the  food 
deficit  countries  is  one  of  productivity. 
The  people  are  unable  to  produce  enough 
food  for  themselves  or  produce  enough 
other  products  to  enable  them  to  buy  the 
food  they  need. 

Throughout  the  world's  history,  the 
area  of  agricultural  land  has  Increased 
with  population.  New  lands  are  no 
longer  available  at  a  reasonable  cost  In 
heavily  populated  food-deflclt  countries. 

To  produce  more  food  on  the  same 
amoimt  of  land  then,  is  to  increase  sdelds 
per  acre.  This  is  difficult  to  do  when 
workers  are  illiterate,  and  lacking  in 
capital,  technical,  and  management 
skills  for  using  modem  farming  prac- 
tices. 


The  job  becomes  even  more  difficult. 
Not  only  is  the  extra  capital  for  agricul- 
txire  needed,  but  capital  is  also  needed  for 
the  nonagriculture  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

PKOPOSOKD    SOLtmONS 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  made  up 
of  the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots." 
The  gap  in  living  standards  between 
these  two  groups  Is  increasing.  This 
broadening  gap  creates  the  most  colossal 
social,  economic,  and  political  problon 
of  our  times. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem: reduce  the  birth  rate,  and  Increase 
agricultural  production. 

In  the  next  5  to  15  years  both  of  these 
avenues  will  have  to  be  used  if  popula- 
tion and  food  supplies  are  going  to  be 
kept  in  balance.  These  developments 
will  be  slow.  Reducing  the  birth  rate 
and  Increasing  agricultural  production 
are  basic  social  changes,  and  they  change 
slowly. 

Family  plsmnlng  alone  caruiot  do  the 
Job,  and  a  more  productive  agriculture 
alone  cannot  do  the  job.  Both  avenues 
must  be  used  effectively.  If  you  look  at 
the  minute  hand  of  the  world's  clock — 
the  next  10  to  15  years — birth  control 
carmot  have  a  major  impact.  There- 
fore, a  highly  productive  agriculture 
must  be  the  all-Important  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  food -population  problem  dur- 
ing the  next  10  to  15  years.  ^ 

Birth  rates  could  drop  sigilficantly 
during  this  period;  but  it  will  not  have 
a  major  effect  on  food  needs.  However, 
after  1980,  family  plarmlng  will  have  to 
become  the  major  factor,  because  agri- 
culture cannot  possibly  keep  up  with  the 
population  Increases. 

Large  Increases  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion can  be  achieved  In  most  of  the 
countries  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  Crop  yields  are  low  in  these 
areas;  in  many  cases  yields  per  acre  are 
one-fifth  to  one-half  the  yields  of  North 
America,  Europe,  or  Japan. 

To  get  higher  crop  yields  In  these 
"have  not"  areas  Is  a  slow  and  difficult 
process.  Several  factors  are  Involved: 
illiteracy  of  the  people — they  cannot  read 
or  write  or  do  ^mple  arithmetic,  or  im- 
derstand  pltmt  biology;  and  vast  short- 
ages of  capital  and  technical  manpower 
are  needed.  The  orgaiilzatlonal  prob- 
lems Involved  In  disseminating  the 
knowledge,  materials,  and  equipment 
needed  is  a  gigantic  job. 

The  food  production  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  can  be  improved.  The 
time  factor  can  be  shortened  If  the 
"have"  nations  are  willing  to  put  money, 
materials,  and  manpower  Into  a  crash 
program. 

Here  are  some  recommendations: 

First.  Increase  shipments  of  food 
under  the  food-for-pcace  program  on 
a  stopgap  basis.  There  are  only  about 
10  food-surplus  countries  in  the  world 
today.  The  United  States  produces 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  world  food 
surplus. 

Second.  Send  fertilizers  and  other 
agricultural  production  needs  to  food- 
deflclt  countries.  This  Includes  needed 
fertilizers.  Improved  seed  varieties,  pesti- 
cides, and  farm  equipment.    One  ton  of 
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plant  nutrients  will  produce  about  10 
tons  of  additional  grain. 

Ihird  Help  food-deflclt  countries  to 
produce  their  own  agricultural  needs. 
This  means  helping  these  countries  to 
build  factories,  manufacture  pesticides. 
and  build  equipment.  The  countries 
most  be  shown  how  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce improved  seed  varieties.  Their  Ir- 
rlgation.  drainage,  land  clearance,  and 
cor.servatlon  problems  must  also  be  given 
a  hand 

Fourth  Supply  technical  manpower. 
To  get  this  extra  agricultural  production 
much  technical  manpower  will  be  needed 
besides  money  and  materials.  It  has 
beeii  estimated  that  some  10,000  agricul- 
tural specialists  would  be  needed  to  ac- 
complish this  herculean  task  of  getting 
the  world  fed  There  are  less  than  1,000 
such  specialists  now  in  all  of  the  "have 
not  couiuries  from  the  "have"  coun- 
tries. 

Fifth  Step  up  research  on  agrlctilture 
In  the  food-deflclt  countries.  This 
means  more  research  on  agriculture  in 
the  tropics.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
research  has  been  In  temperate  zones. 
and  less  than  5  percent  on  tropical 
atrriculture. 

ROLK    OF   TH«    PNITTD    STATTS 

Most  would  agree  that: 

It  is  true  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  he  must  have  bread  first,  be- 
fore he  can  aspire  to  things  more  ven- 
turesome. 

Inadequate  food  supplies  for  people  in 
underdeveloped  countries  are  the  pri- 
mary cause  for  their  political  instability 
and  social  unrest. 

A  livable  world  cannot  long  exist  where 
two-thirds  do  not  get  enough  to  eat  and 
one-third  are  overfed. 

During  the  past  20  years  American  for- 
eign policy  has  been  shaped  by  two  rug- 
ged forces,  namely  communism,  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Now  the  food-population  situation  Is 
rising  as  a  third  major  force.  And  as 
time  moves  on  it  may  become  the  most 
powerful  of  these  major  forces. 

.Americans  have  a  Christian  trait  of 
compassion  for  fellow  human  beings  in 
need.  Ten  years  ago  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  food-for-peace  program  which  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  imagina- 
tive efforts  ever  made  by  a  nation  to  help 
ifss  fortunate  nations. 

We  must  now  help  on  even  a  more 
rr.assive  effort  If  we  are  to  have  well- 
b^mg  in  this  Nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  paradoxical,  but  by  helping  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  increase 
their  own  productivity  we  help  ourselves. 
This  extra  productivity  translates  Itself 
mt-o  an  extra  demand  for  the  products 
from  our  farms  and  factories. 

The  United  States,  with  the  help  of 
other  developed  nations  must  assist  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  increase 
their  food  production,  through  technol- 
ogy, capital,  and  equipment. 

The  challenge  that  faces  us  is  to  dupli- 
cate within  the  next  35  years  everything 
ctiat  mankind  has  achieved  since  time 
be^an  The  all -important  word  In  this 
challenge  Is  time — for  the  race  Is  agaliut 
time. 


Th*(  United  States  cannot  falter  In 
this  war  on  hunger.  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  really  a  systems  problem.  All 
the  factors  are  needed  at  the  same  time 
if  the  food  production  effort  is  to  be 
fruitful. 

These  are  the  factors:  Water,  seeds, 
fertilizers,  soil  practices,  insecticides  and 
pest  control,  management,  capital  in- 
vestment, credit,  storage  facilities,  roads 
and  transportation,  communications,  and 
education. 

To  help  the  imderdeveloped  nations 
to  produce  their  own  food  is  the  most 
important  facet  of  the  overall  problem. 
This  will  take  a  minimum  of  15  years. 
And  in  the  next  15  years  the  world  will 
need  a  50-percent  increase  In  grain  pro- 
duction Just  to  keep  even. 

It  has  been  estimated  to  accomplish 
this,  a  capital  Investment  of  $80  billion 
is  required.  A  third  of  this  would  have 
to  come  from  foreign  aid  from  the  de- 
veloped countries. 

The  most  critical  problem  of  all  Is 
neither  capital  or  foreign  exchange — 
but  managerial  talent.  This  must  be 
trained  here  and  abroad. 

To  help  close  this  food-gap,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion In  this  country.  The  food  surplus 
problems  we  have  been  wrestling  with 
for  the  last  20  years  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Farmland  that  has  been  in 
conservation  reserves  will  be  gradually 
taken  out  and  placed  Into  production  for 
the  war  on  hunger.  This  will  be  done 
in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that  the  mar- 
keting system  will  function  properly. 

The  Callan  strategic  food  reserve  bill 
will  be  considered  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  This  bill  provides  for  basic 
food  reserves  for  oiu-  country.  In  an  all- 
out  war  on  hunger,  the  reserves  would 
assure  us  protection  from  basic  food 
shortages  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  enough  to  look  at  the  world's 
food  deficit  only  In  terms  of  calories  per 
person.  The  quality  of  food  is  very  Im- 
portant. A  shortage  of  protein  for  ex- 
ample in  the  diet  weakens  the  body  so 
that  it  easily  falls  prey  to  other  diseases. 

In  the  war  on  hunger  we  must  gear 
some  of  oiu-  extra  acres  to  the  production 
of  higher  protein  foods,  as  soybeans,  and 
animal  products. 

How  about  more  protein  from  the  sea? 
The  strange  fact  is  that  the  oceans  do 
not  contain  unlimited  quantities  of  fish. 
Nations  are  now  fishing  actively  in  the 
better  fishing  areas.  Man  still  depends 
on  basic  agriculture  for  99  percent  of  his 
food. 

While  the  agricultural  program  Is 
being  developed  we  must  also  help  the 
underdeveloped  nations  In  their  family 
planning  program — if  there  Is  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  win  the  war  on  hunger. 

We  cannot  neglect  public  health  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  in  favor  of 
family  planning.  There  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  birth  rate  and  death 
rate,  particularly  in  infant  and  child 
mortality. 

In  many  countries  a  son  Is  the  only 
social  security  a  couple  has  in  their  old 
age.  The  son  provides  for  their  well- 
being.  This  is  the  accepted  custom  in 
underdeveloped  countries.     Because  of 


the  high  child  mortality  the  average 
couple  needs  to  produce  many  children, 
so  that  a  son  will  survive.  Whenever 
infant  and  child  mortality  can  be  de- 
creased to  a  low  enough  level,  the  chances 
in  an  individual  family  that  a  male  child 
will  survive  becomes  very  much  greater. 
This  would  decrease  the  pressure  to  have 
more  children.  To  win  the  war  on  hun- 
ger, the  battle  will  have  to  be  waged  on 
two  fronts — agriculture  and  population. 
If  thy  brother  hungers,  feed  him — for 
this  is  Biblical. 


Senator  Edmond  S.  Mutkie  Outlines  Broad 
Program  of  Water  Quality  Control  Be- 
fore American  Water  Works  Asioci- 
ation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WX8T    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month,  the  American  Water 
Works  Association,  the  oldest  associa- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  field,  conducted 
a  public  water  supply  seminar  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  Featured  among 
the  participants,  was  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  our  most  effective 
exponents  for  a  more  aggressive  attack 
on  problems  of  water  pollution. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion since  its  organization  under  the 
knowledgeable  and  capable  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  His  speech 
before  the  members  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association.  "Water  Qual- 
ity and  the  National  Interest,"  gives  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  Senator's  broad 
grasp  of  the  field  and  his  farslghted  ap- 
proach toward  water  resources  planning. 
I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Sermtors  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Wattr  Qwalitt  aitd  the  National  Ihto«st 
(Remarka  by  Senator  Edmtjnd  8.  Mcskb. 
chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  at  the  public  water 
supply  seminar.  American  Water  Works 
AssoclaUon,  Washington.  D.C..  March  1. 
1066) 

Preeldent  Baxter,  officers,  members,  and 
friends  of  the  American  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation, I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  Join  with  you 
In  your  seminar  on  our  public  water  supply 
requirements.  The  time*  are  auspicious  for 
such  an  occasion.  On  February  18  I  Intro- 
duced, on  behalf  of  my«ell  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues — now  40  In  number — amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended.  On  February  23  the 
President  sent  a  special  noeasage  om  our  nat- 
ural heritage  of  the  Oongress.  Much  of 
that  message  dealt  with  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement.  Yesterday  legislation 
to  Implement  the  President's  proposals  was 
Introduced  In  the  Oongress.    Tonight  Presl- 
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dent  Baxter  and  I  are  achaduled  to  leave  for 
Germany  with  Secretary  TTdall  and  other 
members  of  a  special  Presidential  mission  to 
study  pollution  and  related  matters. 

No  one  can  complain  that  water  pollution 
is  not  getting  Its  share  ot  attention.  The 
real  test  will  oome  In  seeing  how  well  we 
translate  words  and  a^lrations  Into  effective 
action. 

The  problems  of  pollution  are  not  new. 
They  have  plagued  man  from  the  earUest 
civilizations.  Man  cannot  live  without  creat- 
ing wastes,  and  those  wastes  represent  a 
potential  threat  to  bis  health  and  to  life 
Itself. 

But  In  recent  years  the  threat  lias  been 
magnified  and  has  become.  In  effect,  a  new 
problem.  Our  population  has  grown  to  a 
point  where  our  water  needs  are  almost 
greater  than  the  avaUable  supply.  At  the 
same  we  have  succeeded  In  creating  chemical 
and  radioactive  wastes  whose  characteristics 
have  almost  defled  our  efforts  to  clean  them 
up. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  represented 
one  of  the  major  steps  in  a  national  effort 
to  grapple  with  the  fact  that  water  Is  not 
an  unlimited  resource.  As  Abel  Wolman  has 
put  it — In  his  Imaginatively  titled  Scientific 
American  article,  "The  Metabolism  of 
Cities" — "As  man  has  come  to  appreciate 
that  the  earth  Is  a  closed  ecological  system, 
casual  methods  that  once  appeared  satis- 
factory for  the  disposal  of  wastes  no  longer 
seem  acceptable.  He  has  the  dally  evidence 
of  his  eyes  and  noee  to  tell  him  that  his 
planet  cannot  assimilate  without  limit  the 
imtreated  wastes  of  his  civilization." 

There  are  those  who  reject  this  approach. 
There  are  others  who  pay  llpservlce  to  the 
doctrine  of  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment— as  long  as  It  doesn't  cost  any  money. 
But,  fortunately  for  the  conservation  of  our 
water  resources,  there  la  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  who  are  ready  and  willing 
to  make  the  necessary  investmen'^  in  the  im- 
provement of  water  quality. 

High  quality  water  is  more  than  the  dream 
of  the  conservationists,  more  than  a  political 
slogan;  high  quality  water.  In  the  right 
quantity  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right 
time.  Is  essential  to  health,  recreation,  and 
economic  growth. 

This  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1966.  the  basic  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our 
water  resources.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  our  primary  concern  was  with 
repairing  past  damage  and  slowing  the  ad- 
vance of  pollution.  Now.  we  have  turned  the 
comer,  to  focus  on  tomorrow's  needs  as  well 
as  today's  crises. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  our  present 
national  water  tise  rate  is  In  the  vicinity  of 
350  bUUon  gallons  a  day.  Our  total  supply 
of  water  Is  1.200  billion  gallons  a  day.  The 
most  we  can  extract,  economically.  Is  about 
550  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  the  year  2000. 
barring  major  advances  In  reiose.  we  wUl  have 
a  water  deficit  of  200  to  400  billion  gallons  a 
day.  And  that  deficit  will  not  be  evenly  di- 
vided. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  Is  not  the  final 
answer  to  these  needs.  But  It  was  designed 
to  provide  us  with  two  important  instru- 
ments for  the  establishment  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  national  water  policy:  (1)  the 
new  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
directly  responsible  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  WeUare.  and  armed 
with  a  mandate  to  consldsr  all  aspects  of 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement;  and 
(2)  the  water  quality  standards  section,  de- 
signed to  stimulate  cooperative  Federal- 
Interstate-State-local  water  resources  plan- 
ning and  aimed  at  Improvenoent  as  well  as  re- 
pair of  those  water  resouross. 


In  addition,  the  act  provided  for  modest 
Increases  in  Federal  authorizations  for  sew- 
age treatment  construction  grants,  a  pilot 
program  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewerage,  a  bonus 
for  regional  planning  of  sewage  treatment 
systems  and  a  special  enforcement  provi- 
sion for  situations  where  shellfish  harvest- 
ing Is  prevented  as  a  result  of  pollution. 

The  «w:t,  as  finally  signed,  was  the  product 
of  a  long  struggle.  There  were  times  when 
we  despaired  of  obtaining  agreement.  But 
the  compromise  achieved  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  was.  In  several  respects,  more 
effective  than  either  the  original  Senate  or 
House  version. 

Our  success  in  implementing  the  Water 
Quality  Act  and  In  providing  additional  tools 
for  the  war  against  pollution  will  depend  on 
our  skill  In  Identifying  specific  pollution 
problems.  In  planning  the  optimum  utiliza- 
tion of  our  water  resources.  In  making  ap- 
propriate decisions  on  the  construction  of 
effective  municipal  and  industrial  waste 
treatment  works,  and  in  achieving  scientific 
and  technical  advances  In  the  removal  of 
waste  and  the  treatment  of  water  for  reuse. 

The  Identification  of  water  pollution  prob- 
lems Is  not  as  simple  as  It  may  seem.  In 
the  past  we  have  concentrated  our  attention 
on  what  we  might  call  "conventional"  pollu- 
tion— human  waste,  organic  materials  from 
food  processing,  suspended  solids  and  toxic 
residues  from  industrial  processes.  For  the 
most  part  those  wastes  could  be  traced  and 
controlled.  Now.  however,  in  addition  to  at- 
tacking these  wastes,  we  must  cope  with  tbe 
Impact  of  dispersed  and  persistent  wastes 
which  catmot  be  traced  to  Individual  plants 
or  municipal  sewer  systems.  The  "new" 
wastes  Include  fertUlzers,  herbicides,  fungi- 
cides. Insecticides,  and  Irrigation  residues 
from  agricultural  ptlrsults.  detergents  from 
homes,  radioactive  wastes  from  atomic  energy 
and  research  plants,  and  salts  and  other  ma- 
terials which  wash  off  highways,  parking  lots, 
garages,  and  buildings. 

Many  of  these  pollutants  are  not  biode- 
gradable. They  defy  conventional  treatment 
and  build  up  In  water  supplies,  making  them 
undesirable  and  dangerous  for  reuse.  And. 
as  we  learn  more  about  the  dangers  of  long- 
term  low  level  exposure  to  some  of  these 
materials  we  realize  that  no  waste  substance 
can  be  written  off  as  harmless  In  our  in- 
creasingly crowded  society. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Is  aware  that  research  in  the  area  of 
detecting.  Identifying,  controlling,  and  treat- 
ing "dispersed"  and  chemically  complex 
wastes  must  be  accelerated. 

The  second  major  area  of  water  quality 
activity  must  come  In  the  acceleration  of  our 
waste  treatment  facility  construction.  Sev- 
eral steps  were  taken  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  including  the  temporary  in- 
crease In  sewage  treatment  grant  authorlea- 
tlons.  the  bonus  provisions  for  regional  sew- 
age treatment  systems,  and  the  research  and 
development  funds  for  improved  methods  of 
dealing  with  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewage — all  In  the  Water  Quality  Act.  tbe 
water  and  sewage  grants  In  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Pub- 
lic Worlu  and  Ek;onomlc  Development  Act. 
and  tbe  new  rural  community  water  and 
sewer  program  under  tbe  Aiken  act. 

Any  extension  of  the  treatment  systems, 
particularly  on  a  regional  basis,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  more  integration  between  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  treatment  systems. 
We  recognize  that  there  are  problems  of 
waste  compatibility,  but  there  Is  evidence 
that  in  many  areas  economies  could  be 
adileved,  to  the  advantage  of  industries  and 
municipalities. 

Tlie  final  major  area  of  concern  is  advance 
waste  treatment  and  purification  of  water 


reuse.  The  drought  which  has  affected  tbe 
Northeast  in  the  past  few  years  has  acceler- 
ated concern  with  water  supplies.  Techno- 
logically there  are  several  ways  of  dealing 
with  tbe  problem.  We  can  transport  water 
from  areas  where  the  supply  exceeds  the  de- 
mand. We  can  draw  on  the  resources  of  the 
sea  tlirough  dellnatlon  plants.  We  can  treat 
our  waste  water  and  reuse  it  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  we  do  today. 

Each  method  has  its  disciples,  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  relative  merits  of  each  some- 
times approach  the  level  of  a  theological  de- 
bate. The  general  approach  our  subcom- 
mittee has  taken  is  that  no  one  system  pro- 
vides the  answer,  but  that  a  combination  of 
all  three  will  be  needed  to  meet  different  cir- 
cumstances in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution is  endeavoring  to  meet  each  of  these 
major  concerns,  with  liew  programing  and 
increased  fund  authorizations. 

"Stepw  Toward  Clean  Water."  a  recent  re- 
port by  the  subcommittee,  documents  the 
costs  of  launching  an  effective  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement.  For  in- 
stance, the  present  level  of  Federal  aid  for 
treatment  plants  is  $150  million  a  year.  But 
the  subcommittee  has  estimated  that  pres- 
ent needs  In  our  major  cities,  alone,  total 
more  than  $1.3  bUllon.  In  S  years  this  total 
will  double. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  tbe  national 
price  tag  for  needed  treatment  facilities  will 
be  about  $20  billion  by  1972.  This  would 
provide  secondary  treatment  facilities  for  80 
percent  of  the  population,  plus  tertiary  treat- 
ment for  20  percent  of  the  population,  in- 
cluding some  joint  Industrial -municipal 
systems. 

In  our  quest  for  clean  water,  we  are  in  a 
race  against  the  clock:  a  race  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose. 

To  meet  this  challenge  there  must  be  a 
greater  effort  by  all  levels  of  government. 
To  beef  up  Federal  participation  and  to 
stimulate  our  States  and  cities  my  subcom- 
mittee has  made  several   recommendations. 

These  Include  Increasing  Federal  authori- 
zations nearly  seven  times,  to  a  total  of  $6 
bUllon  through  1972:  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent dollar  celling  for  Federal  grants  for 
treatment  facilities;  paying  30  percent  of  the 
costs  of  treatment  facilities,  regardless  of  the 
Individual  project  price;  providing  a  bonus  to 
projects  in  which  the  State  matches  the 
Federal  contribution;  providing  Federal  loans 
for  cities  when  the  States  do  not  share  In 
the  cost;  enabling  cities  to  apply  directly  for 
Federal  help  when  their  States  do  not  match 
Federal  grants;  and  strengthening  research 
and  development  efforts  for  advanced  waste 
treatment  and  Industrial-municipal  systems. 

All  of  these  proposals  would  support  an 
effective  Implementation  of  the  water  qual- 
ity standards  provisions  of  the  act  of  1966 
and  the  development  of  sound  water  resource 
plaruilng  and  development. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1966,  the  members  of  tbe  subcommit- 
tee have  been  concerned  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
trator. He  has  now  been  appointed.  But 
there  Is  still  a  period  of  administrative  un- 
certainty ahead. 

Tbe  President  has  proposed  the  transfer 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  a 
reorganization  plan  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress yesterday.  A  number  of  us  have  reser- 
vations about  the  proposal.  We  must  resolve 
our  questions  or  act  to  disapprove  the  plan 
within  the  next  60  days. 

In  addition,  tbe  President  has  proposed  or- 
ganising the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grana  along  river  basin  lines.  This  proposal 
is  based  partially  on  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  and  partially  on  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965.     It  would,  in  effect,  tie 
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fUcibiM'T  f  r  ppderal  eeynga  treatment  con- 
struct nn  a.vuxianG«  to  partlctpattoB  In  a 
nv»r  hi.,-  ;  .,»■!  whxcfa  l□c^ada•  tbe  uae  at 
wa'v^r  .'.in  .1',  A'andards.  expanded  enforoe- 
m«nt  and  ion«-t«rm  local  financing  arrange- 
ments. 

A  second  major  feat\ire  of  tbe  President's 
proposal  U  a  tightening  at  enforcement  pro- 
cediirea.  Including  a  reduction  In  tlie  time 
required  to  Implement  enforcement  actions 
under  tbe  preaent  act.  authorisation  for 
■ubpena  powen  for  the  Secretary  In  con- 
nection wltb  enforcement  procedures,  pro- 
Tlaion  for  citlsena'  suits  m  Federal  district 
courts  where  damage  from  poUution  la 
alleged,  and  expansion  of  tlie  authority  of 
the  Secretary  In  setting  water  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Finally,  the  admlnlstraUon's  legislation 
provides  soa>e  Increases  in  Federal  assistance 
for  sewage  treatment  construction,  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  assistance  In  State  pollu- 
tion control  programs  and  an  increase  In 
the  authorization  for  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  research. 

The  President's  proposals  are  far  reaching. 
They  provide  additional  evidence  of  his  con- 
cern with  tbe  conservation  of  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  Taken  witb  the  other 
proposal  pending!  before  the  committee,  they 
offer  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  buUd  an 
Imaginative  and  sound  water  quality  im- 
provement pirogram  on  tbe  foundation  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  we  developed  and  enacted 
last  year. 

But  beyond  the  action  of  tbe  Congress,  be- 
yond the  recoounendatlons  of  tbe  Pr«Bldent. 
the  final  responsibility  for  achieving  our 
goals  will  rest  wltb  70U  who  must  labor  in 
the  field,  helping  to  develop  water  quality 
standards  to  meet  your  local  and  regional 
needs,  developing  the  specific  sewage  treat- 
ment systems,  and  admlnUtei'lng  control 
and  abatement  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

As  we  approach  our  liearlngs  on  tbe  legis- 
lation before  us,  we  shall  solicit  your  coun- 
Ml  and  advice  on  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  ways  In  which  we  can  tmpirove  the 
Federal  role  In  enhancing  the  quality  of  our 
water  resources. 


Mewtletter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON    JAMf,5  G.  JrULTON 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THIS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVEa 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peiinaylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlts  In  the  Reco«d,  I  Include  the 
following : 

Nrwsm  us 

Makcr  30,  1966. 

DiA«  Priknds:  I  am  writing  to  give  you 
personally  tbe  dates  on  new  T7.S.  laws,  and 
deadlines  that  are  really  important  to  each 
US.  citizen  and  our  fazollles. 

1.  Bfarcb  31.  1966:  DeadUne  for  application 
for  new  voluntary  Federal  health  inatirance 
program  for  our  people  65  or  older.  IX  your 
older  relative  or  friend  can't  m&k.e  tbe  appli- 
cation, make  It  for  him.  Get  applications 
at  PltUburgh  Social  Security  Office — 915 
Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Benefits  begin 
July  1.  1966. 

Tbis  excellent  economy  program  costs  only 
•3  a  month  with  good  coverage  for  hospital 
and  doctor  bUls.  Sixteen  million  people  have 
already  applied  out  of  19  milUon  eligible. 
The  next  chance  will  not  oome  until  October 


1967,  then  protection  won't  start  until  July 
1968  and  premiums  wtU  be  hlgber.  If  you 
have  health  insurance  or  Blue  Cross  already. 
■Ign  up  anyhow.  Don't  cancel  Blue  CrosB 
or  your  heaitb  instirance  policies.  These  are 
now  being  revised  to  fit  the  new  law  so  no 
overlapping.  Remember  new  law  does  not 
cover  everything.  Even  iX  you  have  already 
sent  in  to  tbe  Social  Security  Office  your 
choice  as  ~no"  on  this  program,  you  can  now 
diange  your  mind  until  March  31. 

Note:  For  this  voluntary  program  people 
can  apply  who  are  not  retired  or  have  never 
worked  tinder  aodal  security  system  In  any 
Job.  Whether  you  are  working  or  retired 
under  social  security  or  not,  railroad  retire- 
ment, or  Federal,  State  or  local  government, 
or  company  pension,  sign  up.  Applications 
mailed  and  postmarked  on  March  31  are 
okay.  If  you  are  nearlng  66.  apply  for  tbe 
voluntary  health  instirance  program  in  the 
period  90  days  before  your  fl&tb  birthday. 

BtNCTTra  1KCI.TT111 

(a)  Doctor's  bills:  Program  pays  80  per- 
cent of  all  doctor's  bills  (no  maximum). 
Patient  pays  only  first  $50  cost  each  year 
(not  each  month  and  not  each  Illness) , 

(b)  Prepaid  hospital  care:  For  each  Ill- 
ness, 90  days  In  semi-private  room.  Patient 
pays  first  (40  for  all  costs  and  after  60  days 
patient  pays  910  a  day  of  his  bill. 

(c)  Outpatient  services  covered  for  20-day 
period.  Patient  pays  $20  plus  one-fifth 
balance. 

(d)  Home  care  covered  (after  3  days'  hos- 
pital stay)  up  to  100  home  visits.  Including 
part-time  nurses.  Interns,  physical  therapists, 
etc. 

This  voluntary  Federal  prepaid  heaitb  pro- 
gram is  originally  a  Republican  proposed 
program,  and  is  now  law  through  support  of 
both  parties  and  the  unanimous  support  of 
all  Pennsylvania  Congressmen.  It  Is  ap- 
proved by  doctors  and  hospital  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  tbe  Scranton  administration. 
I  opposed  original  '•medicare  "  bill,  but  voted 
for  this  compromise. 

I  urge  all  people  65  and  over  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  program. 

As  an  extra  service  to  my  district,  I  have 
studied  this  program,  consulted  with  officials, 
and  have  prepared  this  outline  (not  at  Gov- 
ernment expense)  to  make  sure  my  friends 
know  what  It  is. 

PS. — Birth  certificate:  Regardless  of  your 
age.  be  sure  you  get  your  birth  certificate  If 
you  are  not  now  getting  benefits  under  social 
security.  You  will  later  have  to  prove  yovu- 
age  and  It  gets  harder  to  do  each  year  for 
older  people. 

My  advice:  First  write  Office  of  BloStatls- 
tlcs.  City  County  Bul'dlng.  Pittsburgh.  If 
no  record  there,  write  Division  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics. Poet  Office  Box  90,  Harrlsburg.  Pa.  If 
you  were  bom  out  of  Pennsylvania,  write  to 
Governor  of  your  State  or  mayor  of  town  of 
birth  for  form  of  application.  Or  write  your 
church  pastor  where  you  were  baptized — a 
copy  of  your  baptismal  certificate  certified  by 
the  pastor  will  help. 

2.  April  15,  1966:  Final  date  for  filing  per- 
sonal Income  tax  returns.  Do  not  let  this 
slip  as  penalties  are  high— must  be  filed  If 
^ou  made  $600  or  more  during  1966  If  you 
are  under  65.  or  $1,200  or  more  If  65  or  older. 
Personal  Income  tax  return  must  be  filed 
even  If  you  had  a  loss  from  Individual  busi- 
ness operation,  accident,  or  on  sale  of  stock. 

3  April  1966:  New  GI  bill  applications  to 
be  filed  by  veterans. 

Vets  discharged  after  January  31.  196B, 
make  application  for  education  benefits  un- 
der new  GI  bill  ( which  I  coeponsored ) .  Edu- 
cation benefits  go  into  effect  June  1.  1966,  for 
8  years,  if  vet  discharged  on  or  after  June  1, 
1966.  Time  limit  for  vcta  discharged  before 
June  1.  1966.  Is  i4ay  31,  1974.  First  checks 
mailed  July.  OI  bill  covers  vets  (men  and 
women)  of  all  US.  armed  services  with  6 
months'  active  duty  (but  not  Including  spe- 


cial 6-month  Reserve  programs).  Vets  can 
get  applications  at  all  VA  offloes,  colleges, 
scbooU,  etc. 

Benefits  calculated:  1  month  benefit  for 
each  month  service  up  to  36  montba. 

AmounU:  $100  month — single  vet;  $125— 
one  dependent;  $160 — mors  tHan  ooe  de- 
pendent. 

Part-time  training— can  get  part  of  bene- 
flu. 

Txxx  Tom  VM.  smvicx  raixKDs  and  xxuknvxs 

(a)  While  still  In  service,  men  and  women 
with  2  years'  active  duty  can  qualify  for  Im- 
mediate benefits  where  they  are  stationed. 

(b)  Although  no  benefits  for  past  school- 
ing, tbere  are  graduate  study  benefits.  A 
vet  can  take  new  courses. 

(c)  Home  loan  programs — for  10-year 
period.  Vets  can  get  VA  guarantee  for  home 
loans  up  to  $7,500  through  banks,  building 
and  loans,  etc. 

(d)  Veterans'  Administration  medical  and 
hospital  care  are  put  on  same  basis  as  for 
all  U.S.  wartime  veterans — including  burial 
benefits. 

(e)  Veterans'  preference  for  Federal  em- 
ployment renewed. 

TO  rAMILISS  AND  rUKNDS  OF  MEN  IN  TTmrORM 

As  a  World  War  II  vet  myself,  I  am  op- 
poeing  administration  proposals  for  defer- 
ment of  hospitals  and  housing  for  military, 
in  favor  of  Great  Society  spending  programs. 
Also  as  the  administration  baa  forgotten  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  the  current  recom- 
mended Federal  employee  pay  raise,  I  am 
insisting  on  equal  treatment  for  our  U.S. 
armed  services  for  pay  raises  and  Increase  of 
family  bousing  and  'iquarters  aUowances. 
Count  on  my  full  support. 

TO    PAXXMTS    or   SCHOOLCHtLOaXM.    SCBOOL 
OmCIAUB.    AND   TXACUXaS 

I  have  cosponsored  the  bill  to  block  the 
Johnson  administration's  btidget  plan  to  cut 
back  the  Federal  special  milk  program  for 
cchoolchlldren  from  $103  million  to  $21  mil- 
lion this  year,  a  cut  of  $82  million.  This 
would  be  tragic  as  806,263  Pennsylvania  chil- 
dren In  4,865  schools  are  served  milk  each 
day  under  this  program.  I  believe  bUllons 
can  be  cut  from  the  Federal  budget,  but 
clearly  this  Is  false  economy  In  tbe  wrong 
place.  I  believe  that  we  In  Congress  can  and 
should  restore  the  program  In  full. 

My  advice:  Do  not  cut  your  local  school 
budget  now  as  Federal  ftrnds  are  available 
to  June  30,  1966.  Walt  to  see  how  this  fight 
turns  out  before  next  faU. 

TO      COLLXGK      AND      UNTVXXSrrT      STUDENTS 

Make  your  plans  to  stay  in  school,  do  not 
plan  to  drop  out  because  of  tbe  recent  an- 
nouncement that  tbe  President  Is  terminat- 
ing Federal  loans  to  students  under  the  lia- 
tlonal  defense  student  loan  program.  I  be- 
lieve we  In  Congress  will  be  able  to  block 
any  action  that  cute  off  your  loans  this  fall 
under  the  present  program  until  the  new 
guaranteed  loan  program  can  be  worked  out. 

I  opftose  strongly  tbe  policy  that  will  give 
outright  billions  as  handouts  to  "droftouts" 
from  high  schools  and  grade  schools,  when 
tbe  administration  then  pulls  tight  its  purse 
strings  when  It  comes  to  lending  college  stu- 
dents a  few  dollars  to  get  an  education.  We 
must  be  fair  to  both  groups. 

ua.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  states 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  each  boy  In  Job 
Corps  camp  is  $9,120  a  year,  and  $8,400  for 
each  girl  in  camp  (all  free  and  17  times  price 
of  regular  schools).     So  much  for  so  few. 

I  voted  against  Increase  tbis  year  of  $1 
billion  In  such  programs. 

Taxes:  This  month  I  have  voted  against 
President  Jobnson's  proposal  to  raise  excise 
taxes  on  cars,  and  telephones,  which  will  be 
used  on  Increased  spending  programs  at 
home. 

Spending:  1  am  opposing  $750,000  for 
building  a  new  home  for  the  Vice  President 
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(In  addition  to  land  value  of  several  million) . 
No  wonder  tbe  budget  is  so  btgh. 

Present  emergency :  We  are  in  a  real  war  In 
Vietnam,  as  I  reported  on  my  return  In 
December  from  my  Investigation  and  study 
trip  in  Vietnam  and  the  Pacific  area.  So 
we  must  be  very  careful  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  keep  a  sound  U.S.  economy  and  to  back 
our  men  In  the  armed  services  with  tbe  most 
modern  equipment,  tunmunltlon.  and  sup- 
plies. But  we  must  be  intelligent  In  using 
economy  in  tbe  right  places  and  cutting 
down  strong  on  the  Inefficient  and  needless 
DonmlUtary  and  subsidy  programs,  and  Just 
plain  boondoggles. 

Personal  regards. 

Jllf  7ULTOI«. 


Pretident  Johnson  Receives  the  Order  of 
AH  EPA  Socratic  Award  for  1966,  the 
145th  Year  of  Greek  independence; 
Harold  Harper,  of  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Newly  Elected  Governor  for 
Massachasetts  District,  Order  of 
AHEPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHtTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1966 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  145th  anniversary  of  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence  against 
Ottoman  rule.  Greek  independence 
began  on  March  25,  1821,  when  Arch- 
bishop Germanos  of  Patras  unfurled  the 
national  flag  of  Greece. 

Since  1821  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  followed  the  course  of  Greek 
history  with  keen  interest.  We  have 
been  intensely  concerned  with  the  safety 
and  security  of  Greeks  in  their  homeland 
and  have  helped  them  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  strengthen  democracy  in 
this  birthplace  of  democracy.  I  am  in- 
deed glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  do 
this,  and  on  the  145th  smniversary  of 
Greek  independence  we  are  proud  to 
have  Greece  as  our  loyal  ally  in  defense 
of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I  joined  with 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  as  an  honored  guest  at  the  17th 
national  banquet  in  honor  of  Members 
of  the  89th  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  the  American  HeUenlc 
Educational  Progressive  Association,  and 
held  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  here  in 
Washington.  Johilng  me  at  the  dinner 
were  two  of  my  good  friends  from 
Springfield.  Mass.,  Harold  Harper,  who 
Is  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  dis- 
trict of  AHEPA,  and  James  Mazarakos.  a 
longtime  member  of  Altls  chapter  No. 
85,  Order  of  AHEPA.  of  Springfield. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  Socratic  Award 
and  Scroll  this  year  was  presented  to 
rj?^i*^^nt  LyndOTi  B.  Johnson  "for  con- 
tributions and  services  during  a  lifetime 
to  country  and  humanity;  as  a  teacher 
in  early  years;  as  a  young  Congressman 
and  a  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
iexas;  as  a  leader  of  men,  learned  in  the 


ways  of  human  nature  and  persuasive  In 
complex  Idlosyncracies ;  as  a  world  leader, 
with  a  clear  mind,  a  stout  heart,  and  a 
deep  compEission  for  the  underprivileged, 
the  underfed,  and  the  oppressed;  as  the 
organizer  of  the  Great  Society  for  hu- 
manity's sake;  as  the  defender  and  the 
protector  of  all  human  liberties  inscribed 
in  blood  and  tears  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory; as  the  husband  and  father  and 
friend  of  loyalty  and  sincerity;  for  all 
these  virtues  and  objects,  which  are  basic 
in  our  Hellenic  heritage  and  our  Amer- 
ican culture  and  f-mdamental  In  the 
life  and  record  of  the  Archontic  Order 
(rf  AHEPA." 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
spoke  at  the  banquet  and  thanked  the 
members  of  AHEPA  for  the  Important 
role  they  played  through  the  years  in 
gaining  support  for  the  immigration 
amendments  sponsored  by  our  late  be- 
loved President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  President  Johnson,  and  en- 
acted into  law  last  year,  which  eliminates 
the  heretofore  offensive  national  origins 
quota  system. 

The  word  "Ahepa"  itself  explains  the 
organization  of  Greek-Americans  found- 
ed on  July  26.  1922.  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  as 
follows:  A— American,  h— Hellenic,  e — 
educational,  p — progressive,  and  a — as- 
sociation. As  an  organization  devoted 
to  40  years  of  programs  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fields  of  American  citizen- 
ship, educational  projects,  and  charita- 
ble endeavors,  the  AHEPA  frEiternity 
takes  the  opportunity  at  these  national 
banquets  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  their  devoted  services  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  American 
people  and  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  salute  to 
Congress  by  AHEPA.  President  John- 
son's letter  to  AHEPA,  the  banquet  pro- 
gram, and  the  head-table  guests. 
The  Obdek  or  AHEPA  17th  Nation al  Ban- 
quet IN  HONoa  of  the  89th  Congress  or 
THE  Unitid  States 

oim  SAHTTE  to  congress 

The  Afchontlc  Order  of  AHEPA.  this  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progreeslve  Asso- 
ciation, founded  in  Atlanta.  Oa..  on  July  30, 
1922,  has  over  tbe  years  established  an  en- 
viable record  of  good  citizenship  and  public 
service.  Never  forgetting  our  blood  ties  with 
immortal  Hellas,  where  our  civilization  was 
born,  we,  tbe  members  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  the  Daughters  of  Penelope,  tbe 
Maids  of  Athena,  and  tbe  Sons  of  Pericles, 
remain  forever  loyal  and  faithful  to  this 
young  but  universally  respected  country — 
the  United  States  of  America — where  West- 
ern civilization  has  found  its  most  ardent  and 
sincere  exponent  and  practitioner. 

Every  2  years  the  members  of  the 
AHKPA  family  hold  a  grand  banquet  at  which 
we  render  homage  and  respect  to  the  honor- 
able Members  of  the  VJB.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  our  17th  banquet.  Tbe  first  In  the 
series  was  held  February  6,  1929.  The  then 
Supreme  Governor  Oeorge  C.  Voumas  was 
Its  founder  and  first  chairman. 

Some  3,600  years  ago,  Pericles  said  to  bis 
fellow  Athenians:  "In  a  democracy  there  Is 
not  only  an  equality  amongst  all  men  In 
point  of  law  for  their  private  controverlee, 
but  in  election  to  public  office  neither  class 
nor  rank  la  considered;  each  man  Is  preferred 
according  to  bis  virtue  or  to  the  esteem  In 


which  he  Is  held  for  some  special  excellence 
and  so  long  as  he  renders  good  8er\'lce  to 
tbe  commonwealth." 

We  hold  the  Members  of  our  UJ3.  Congress 
to  an  esteem  commensurate  wltb  their  ex- 
cellence and  so  long  as  they  render  good 
service  to  tbis — our  blessed  land. 

And,  100  years  later,  Aeschylus  wrote  that 
"the  pleasantest  of  aU  Ues  is  tbe  tie  of  beet 
and  guest." 

And  so,  we  Invite  you.  Honorable  Members 
of  Obngress,  to  let  us  be  your  hosu  so  that 
we  f may  have  tbe  pleasure  and  tbe  prlvUege 
to  salute  you  and  to  entertain  you  as  our 
guests. 

We  are  looking  fcw^ard  to  meeting  wltb 
you  around  tbe  banquet  table  In  the  "pleas- 
antest of  all  ties  of  hosts  and  guests."     We 
shall  greet  you  warmly  and  wish  you  weU. 
Kim  ON  A.  Doitkas. 

Supreme  President, 
Anthony   E.   MANtrxL, 

Ctiairman,  National  Banquet  Committee. 

The  White  House, 
Wtuhington.  March  3,  1966. 

In  honoring  tbe  89tb  Congress,  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  are  extending 
well-deserved  tribute.  And  as  you  acknowl- 
edge America's  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  for- 
ward-looking legislators,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge my  appreciation  for  your  alert  and  re- 
sponsible membership. 

The  laws  of  any  progressive  government 
must  be  formed  and  directed  to  improve  the 
life   and  objectives  of  all   of  its  citizens. 

They  must  be  designed  to  assure  equal 
opportunity  for  personal  achievement — and 
they  must  stimulate  the  development  of 
each  man's  talents  to  their  fullest  capac- 
ities. 

Ancient  Greece  recognized  these  foremost 
principles  of  a  democratic  society.  And 
Americans  In  I96t  sustain  tbe  legacy  of  your 
forefathers. 

As  an  American  society  dedicated  to  these 
principles,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  has  adhered 
to  the  highest  traditions  of  democratic  citi- 
zenship. 

I  hope  that  your  17tb  national  banquet 
will  be  an  enjoyable  one. 

Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
the  oroxb  ot  ahxpa  socratic  award  prxsxnted 

to    the    honorable    LTNDON    RAINES    JOHN- 
SON,  president  or  the  united   states  or 

AMERICA 

For  contributions  and  services  during  a 
lifetime  in  country  and  humanity. 

As  a  teacher  in  early  years. 

As  a  young  Congressman  and  a  Senator 
from  tbe  great  State  of  Texas. 

As  a  leader  of  men.  learned  in  tbe  ways 
of  human  nature  and  persuasive  In  complex 
Idlosyncracies. 

As  a  world  leader,  with  a  clear  mind,  a 
stout  heart  and  a  deep  compassion  for  the 
underprivileged,  the  underfed  and  the  op- 
pressed. 

As  tbe  organizer  of  the  Great  Society  foe 
humanity's  sake. 

As  the  defender  and  the  protector  of  all 
human  liberties  Inscribed  In  blood  and  tears 
on  the  pages  of  history. 

As  the  husband  and  father  and  friend  of 
loyalty  and  sincerity — 

For  all  these  virtues  and  objects,  which 
are  basic  in  our  HeUenic  heritage  and  our 
American  culture  and  fundamental  in  tbe 
life  and  record  of  tbe  Archontic  Order  of 
AHEPA. 

This  1966  Socratic  Award  Is  presented  wltb 
a  scroll. 

KZMON  A.  DOUKAS, 

Supreme  President. 
Done,  this  14th  day  of  March  1966  In  th» 
city  of  Washington. 

PROCRAM 

Rendition :  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Ode 
to  Liberty,  O  Canada. 
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Invocation-  Anthony  X.  Manuel,  chair- 
man: the  Boaor»ble  Gregory  O.  Lagakoa, 
tojtstm  aster. 

Speakers- 

MiM  RiiRaix>*h  Atbanaaakoa,  grmnd  prest- 
d^nt    DHueh'Ts  of  Penelope. "s 

H  s    F.<  "'.'lenry  Alexander  A.  ICatsas,  Am- 

T^<»    M  «t    ReTerend    Archbtahop    lakovoa 

of  •:  >•  '.--•'.■s  'jrthodox  Archdloceae  of  North 
and  rvi'.i'n  Amfrtca. 

TV.^  Honorable  Donald  M.  F»ask«,  T7  8. 
R^prea^uuitlve  from  Minnesota. 

The  Honorable  Philip  A.  Hait,  UJS.  Senator 
'.-  m  Michigan. 

Presentation:  Presentation  of  the  AHEPA 
fv-K-r-it;-  Award  for  1»W  to  the  Honorable 
I '.^  ■'.  n  Balnea  Johnson.  President  of  the 
' >'*<>'1  States  of  America.  Acceptance  In 
b?na;r  of  the  President  by  Mr.  Mike  N. 
Manat/:ie.  Admlnlatratlve  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

Response?  Klmon  A.  Doukaa,  aupreme 
p.-i?sldent.  Order  of  AHEPA. 

Benediction. 

OAtS 

The   Most  Reverend   Archbishop  lakovos. 

His  Excellency  Alexander  A.  Mataaa,  Am- 
bassador of  Greece. 

Madame  Alexander  A.  Matsas. 

The  Honorable  Phiup  A.  Ha«t,  TT.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Philip  A.  Hart. 

The  Honorable  Domalj)  M.  Prasxh,  U.S. 
Representative    from    Minnesota. 

Mrs  Donald  M.  Praser. 

Mr.  Mike  N.  Manatos,  AdmUUstratlve  As- 
Eistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Klmon  A.  Doukaa,  supreme  president. 
Order  of  AHEPA. 

Mrs.  Klmon  A.  Doukas. 

Mr.  Gust  J.  Herouvls,  chairman.  AHEPA 
B  .preme  board  ot  trustees. 

Mrs  Gust  J.  Herouvls. 

The  Honorable  Gregory  O.  Lagakoa. 

Mr.  Nicholas  D.  Chotas,  Mother  Lodge, 
Order  of  AHEPA. 

Mrs.  Carmen  Chotas  Demos. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Athanasakos,  grand  presl- 
r!?nt.  Daughters  of  Penelope. 

Miss  Cleopatra  Notarldes,  grand  president, 
Maids  of  Athena. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Strike,  supreme  president, 
Sons  of  Pericles.  " 

Mr.  Anthony  E.  Manuel,  chairman,  AHEPA 
national  banquet. 

MrB  Anthony  B.  Manuel. 


Keynote  Address  o'  th-  Honorable  F. 
Bradford  .Morse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PETER  H  B  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or  Nrx  jEKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  place  In  the  Record 
the  attached  keynote  address  of  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  F.  Braoporo 
MoRSF  before  the  Massachusetts  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Governmental 
.^Ta:r";  Seminar: 

KXTNOTX  AAoacas  or  Congressman  P.  Brad- 
voas  Moaw.  Bsrou  thi  Massachusxtts 
JuNioa   CuAAcan    op    Commctci    Govxsn- 

ME.VTAL    APPAntS    SXMINAa,    TANKXB    DXtTM- 

.MSK  Inn.  Aubuxn.  Mass..  Pisbcaxt  26,  19*6 
.Anyone  who  read  the  newspapers  this  week 
had  cause  to  b«  depressed  about  the  State  of 
the  world  and  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.     General  de  OauUe  announced 


that  he  would  withdraw  French  forces  from 
NATO  and  Insist  on  national  control  of  all 
military  baaes  when  the  present  NATO 
Treaty  expires  In  1069.  Great  Britain  en- 
gaged In  an  acrimonious  debate  about  the 
decision  to  reduce  her  defense  establish- 
ment by  one-third  over  the  next  4  years. 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
told  a  Cairo  audience  that  It  might  be  neces- 
■ay  for  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  wage  a 
preventive   war   against   Israel. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  find 
a  lost  hydrogen  bomb  In  the  tomato  fields 
of  Palomares  threatened  to  disrupt  our  de- 
fense arrangements  with  Spain  and  to  com- 
plicate our  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty  in  Geneva. 
Violence  again  shattered  the  fragile  truce  In 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Military  coups 
oiisted    governments    In   Syria   and    Ghana. 

All  of  these  things  are  cause  for  concern; 
yet  I  think  they  may  be  a  hopeful  sign.  A 
sign  that  we  will,  as  a  nation,  snap  out  of 
our  total  preoccupation  with  Vietnam  and 
remember  that  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the 
free  world  cannot  forget  Its  strategic  respon- 
sibilities elsewhere  around  the  globe. 

It  has  been  Just  about  two  decades  since 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world  was  thrust 
upon  the  United  States.  We  did  not  seek 
that  leadership.  Indeed,  throughout^  the 
1030's  we  sought  to  avoid  "entangling  alU- 
anoes'"  as  though  the  counsel  of  George 
Washington  Ln  1796  was  approprtate  to  the 
20th  century.  Only  slowly  and  painfully  did 
we  take  even  limited  steps  to  assist  the  Allies 
In  their  struggle  against  Nazi  domination  tn 
Europe.  It  was  not  until  our  own  territory 
was  brutally  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  that 
we  took  decisive  action. 

World  War  II  coat  us  heavily,  yet  It  cost 
our  European  Allies  much  m.are;  their  homes 
and  their  cities,  their  Industry  and  commu- 
nications. In  addition  to  their  manpower. 
The  United  States  went  from  war  to  a  re- 
newed prosperity  as  pentup  demand  for  con- 
sumer goods  made  Itself  felt  dramatically  In 
the  marketplace.  Europe  faced  a  long  and 
grim  struggle  to  rebuild — within  the  shadow 
of  yet  another  aggreasor — the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1947.  after  the  grim  winter  that  nearly 
brought  Europe  to  Its  knees — we  knew  that 
our  Interests  and  our  obligations  would  pre- 
vent our  total  demobilization  and  would 
prevent  ovir  return  to  the  Isolationism  of  the 
past. 

Czechoslovakia  fell  to  the  Communists: 
Greece  faced  Conununlst  guerrilla  forces  in 
her  hills:  the  historic  Dardanelles  were 
threatened  once  more. 

The  United  States  made  a  fundamental  de- 
cision. Our  national  security  would  require  a 
continuing  presence  around  the  world — not 
neoessarlly  a  military  presence,  but  a  moral 
presence.  The  prestige  we  gained  tn  World 
War  II  as  a  global  power;  our  economic 
power:  our  Ideological  commitment  to  aelf- 
determlnatlon,  liberty,  and  world  order  under 
law,  required  that  we  declare  and  support 
our  determination  to  guard  the  gates  of  lib- 
erty against  the  hostile  forces  of  oppres- 
sion—Communist as  well  as  Fascist. 

Beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  we  pledged  our  substance  for  the  de- 
fease of  freedom.  We  publicly  declared  that 
our  Interests  were  engtkged  around  the  world. 
We  agreed  to  meet  aggreaaion  in  Kurope.  In 
ttte  Middle  Bast,  in  Latin  America,  and  In 
southeast  Asia.  The  United  States  Is  a  party 
to  mutual  defense  pacts  with  more  than  60 
nations  around  the  globe. 

I  recite  this  history  not  to  defend  the 
U.S.  role  as  a  kind  of  global  gendarme,  but 
to  sober  us  In  assessing  our  responsibilities. 
Can  we  afiord  the  luxury  of  preoccupation? 

IX  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  20 
years  as  a  global  power,  we  should  have 
learned  that  our  role  demands  fiexlblllty  of 
response  As  we  met  challenges  to  freedom 
in  Berlin,  in  Korea,  tn  Suez.  In  Lebanon,  in 


Laos,  in  Cuba,  tn  the  Congo,  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  now  tn  Vietnam,  we  recog- 
nlzed  that  the  maintenance  of  nuclear  b\i- 
perlorlty  alone  could  not  preserve  the  peace. 
We  expanded  our  capacity  to  defend  against 
limited  wars. 

But  flexibility  means  more  than  the  de- 
ployment of  forces  and  the  balance  of  nuclear 
and  tacUc«l  weapons  It  requires  a  resilience 
of  mind  as  well  Par  too  often  we  have  been 
guilty  of  Intellectual  rigidity.  Can  It  be 
said  that  our  policymakers  have  become  so 
absorbed  in  the  crisis  of  the  moment  that 
they  have  lost  perspective  on  the  forces  and 
the  problems  that  will  confront  us  for  yean 
to  come? 

We  became  so  convinced  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  admitted  to  the  European  Common 
Market  that  we  failed  to  develop  a  plan  for 
our  relationships  with  Europe  under  other 
circumstances.  We  still  tend  to  treat  General 
de  Gaiille  as  a  temporary  nuisance  rather 
than  a  representative  of  the  new  dynamics 
of  a  new  Prance. 

We  were  so  preoccupied  with  Europe  and 
China  tn  the  ISSO's  that  we  virtually  ignored 
Latin  America  until  our  Vice  President  was 
attacked  in  Caracas  and  the  Soviet  Union 
gained  a  foothold  in  Cuba.  It  was  not  until 
1960  that  President  Elsenhower  developed  a 
new  strategy  for  the  Latin  American  social 
revolution  which  was  already  In  progress. 

We  were  so  concerned  about  the  nuclear 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  failed 
to  perceive  the  Importance  of  the  nuclear 
efforts  going  forward  tn  Prance,  In  China, 
In  India,  and  In  Israel. 

The  telltale  signs  of  atnglemlndedness  ap- 
pear today  in  the  Vietnamese  situation.  I 
mentioned  a  few  newspaper  headlines  of  the 
past  week.  Each  of  them  raises  significant 
questions  for  UJ3.  foreign  policy.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  our  top  policymakers  appear  to 
be  giving  insufflclent  attention  to  the  an- 
swers. 

What  Is  the  future  of  the  AUantlc  Alli- 
ance? As  General  de  OauUe  «»rrectly  point- 
ed out,  the  situation  has  changed  dramati- 
cally since  the  signing  of  the  NATO  Treaty 
In  1949.  But  economic  prosperity  and  tallc 
of  peaceful  coexistence  should  not  take  us 
off  our  guard  in  Europe.  And  what  of  our 
own  commitments?  If  Prance  withdraws  its 
troops  and  Britain  reduces  its  entire  defense 
establishment  how  much  American  effort 
will  be  required  to  take  up  the  slack? 

How  long  can  a  new  arms  race  go  on  tn  the 
Middle  East  before  the  entire  region  Is  em- 
broiled in  combat?  The  resiimptlon  of  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  bellicose  statements  against  bis 
Israeli  neighbors  practically  coincide  with 
a  restmiptlon  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Egypt 
In  the  form  of  surplus  food  sales.  Have  we 
permitted  short  run  changes  in  President 
Nasser's  tactics  to  dim  our  view  of  his  long- 
range  intentions  in  the  Middle  East? 

How  did  we  happen  to  lose  a  hydrogen 
bomb  In  Spain?  Will  our  Inability  to  find 
It  lead  to  Spanish  efforts  to  force  our  with- 
drawal frona  strategic  military  position^  In 
that  country?  Will  the  incident  Impair  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts  at  the  disarma- 
ment talks  in  Geneva?  Is  there  anything 
more  Important  right  now  than  the  cessation 
of  proliferation  of  nuclear  capability? 

It  is  now  more  than  10  months  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  tn  the  Dominican 
BepubUc.  Yet  the  country  is  still  in  tur- 
moil with  the  timetable  for  free  elections  se- 
riously set  back  by  a  new  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence. Can  we  regard  otir  Intervention  as 
entirely  sueoeasful  In  light  of  recent  reports 
that  an  important  wing  of  a  ma)or  political 
party  has  been  taken  over  by  Communist 
farces? 

None  of  these  questions  has  aa  mT 
answer.  My  coooem  is  that  we  aren't  trying 
hard  enough  to  find  the  answers. 

A  naUon — like  a  man — U  as  good  as  Its 
word.  Can  our  commitments  be  credible  if 
we   lack   the   resources   to   back   them  up? 
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What  Is  the  most  appropriate  allocation  of 
our  men  and  materiel?  TTie  distinguished 
nxllltary  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Han- 
son Baldwin,  wrote  a  most  disturbing  arUcle 
last  week  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  -the 
Nation's  armed  services  have  almost  ex- 
hausted their  trained  and  ready  military 
units,  with  all  available  forces  spread  dan- 
gerously thin  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere." 
Of  the  22^  available  acUve  divisions  cited 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  his  recent  re- 
port on  our  military  posture,  only  2  or  3  are 
suitable  for  combat  duty  In  Vietnam. 

The  shortages  of  manpyower  and  equip- 
ment found  all  over  the  world  raise  queetlons 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  military  planning. 
They  also  suggest  that  shortsighted  political 
thinking  coupled  with  inadequate  diplomatic 
planning  may  have  contributed  to  o»ir  pre- 
dicament. 

If  we  permit  our  jM-eoccupatlon  to  deepen 
and  our  concentration  of  resources  to  con- 
tinue, we  may.  If  confronted  with  a  new  ex- 
plosion In  Berlin,  Cuba  or  the  Middle  East, 
be  virtually  incapable  of  effective  response. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  find  the  events 
of  the  past  week  hopeful.  They  demand  our 
distraction  and  force  us  to  face  up  to  the 
large  questions.  Vietnam  Is  today.  Indeed, 
the  most  dramatic  and  demanding  challenge 
to  the  free  world,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one,  and  in  the  perspective  of  history 
It  may  not  prove  to  have  been  the  most 
Important. 

As  Sir  Winston  Churchill  remarked  in  1947, 
when  we  were  barely  embarked  on  the  new 
and  uncertain  adventiu-e  of  the  postwar 
period:  "Our  difficulties  and  dangers  will  not 
be  removed  by  closing  our  eyes  to  them." 


Congret*man  William  F.  Ryan  Asks: 
"Wiiat  Is  Oar  Franchise  To  Wage  War 
in  the  Name  of  Peace!" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  wiscoKsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesday.  March  IS.  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
months  ago  today,  on  January  16,  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan,  out  colleague  from  New 
York,  made  a  major  foreign  policy  ad- 
dress at  the  Sane  dinner.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  presented  the  annual 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Peace  Award  to  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  In  recognition  of 
his  significant  efforts  In  the  cause  of 
peace. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  Con- 
gressman Ryan  raised  a  question  which 
has  special  pertinency  at  this  troubled 
time.  He  asked:  "What  is  our  franchise 
to  wage  war  in  the  name  of  peace?"  He 
suggested : 

America's  experience  In  attempting  to 
bring  about  peace  is  a  history  of  efforts  to 
achieve  conditions  which  often  reflect  our 
aspirations  and  not,  strtctly  speaking,  our 
Interests. 

Congressman  Ryan  urged  that  we  look 
beyond  Vietnam  to  China  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  Chinese  aspirations  and 
power.    He  said: 

Although  we  say — for  purposes  of  conven- 
leooe — that  the  near  collision  over  the  Cuban 
missiles  was  the  critical  impetus  for  the  test 
ban  agreement,  we  must  remember  that  the 


lessons  learned  during  long  years  of  negotlA- 
tions  played  a  significant  part  in  stabilising 
the  Cuban  crisis.  A  comparable  oonfroota- 
tlon  with  China  seems  highly  likely  within 
the  next  decade:  yet  vre  have  not  initiated  an 
equivalent  dialog.  In  the  Par  Bast  our  real 
and  attainable  interedts  lie  m  heading  <^  a 
war  with  China — in  meeting  the  threat  of 
famine,  chaos,  and  civil  breakdown  in  In- 
dia— not  In  duplicating  nature's  disasters. 

Mr   Speaker,  these  considerations  are 
of   the  utmost  importance,  now,  when 
critical  decisions  are  still  being  made 
about  our  policy  in  the  Far  East.    Con- 
gressman Ryan's  speech  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  debate  that  is  taking 
place,  amd  I  want  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 
An    Asdrxss    bt    Conobkssman    Wuxxam    F. 
Rtan  Dbjvkkes  at  Sanx's  Annual  Elkanor 
ROOSXVXI.T  PxACi  Award  Dinnkr,  Jantjary 
16,      1966 — Award      Recu»ixjjt:      Srnator 
George  McGovern 

In  1963.  the  French  Government  sent  Da 
Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa"  to  the  United  States  for 
a  brief  exhibition,  chaperoned  by  Andr*  Mal- 
ravix,  the  distinguished  French  author,  art 
historian,  and  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs. 
In  presenting  the  "Florentine  Lady"  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  Washington's  National  Gal- 
lery, Mr.  Malraux  added  a  small  token  of 
French  civilization — an  aphorism  making  up 
m  elegance  what  It  might  have  lacked  In 
validity. 

"Alone  of  all  great  nations,"  he  said,  "the 
United  States  has  waged  war  -^thout  wor- 
shiping It."  Then,  his  tribute  finished,  Mr. 
Malraux  departed,  leaving  the  Mona  Lisa  m 
the  custody  of  an  around-the-clock  guard  of 
Marines  standing  at  parade  rest  in  full  dress 
uniform,  their  rifles  pointing  outward  to  the 
week-long  crowds.  Possibly  the  Mona  Lisa 
had  never  been  safer  from  her  admirers,  nor 
her  expression  so  fitting. 

The  "Mona  Lisa"  Is  now  back  in  the  Louvre. 
Mr.  Malraux  is  nearby,  a  member  of  the 
French  Cabinet  as  before.  But  the  Marines, 
If  they  are  still  In  service,  are  very  likely  to 
be  both  out  of  dress  uniform  and  out  of  their 
country,  which  has  again  called  Its  young 
men  to  an  unworshlped  war. 

We  meet  tonight  against  the  backdrop  of 
a  somewhat  eased  domestic  anxiety.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  President  John- 
son has  outlined  an  economy  which  can  sup- 
port both  guns  and  butter.  He  has  displayed 
a  diplomacy  which  seems  willing  and  able  to 
rain  sticks,  carrots,  or  both,  on  an  adversary 
as  the  occasion  demands.  If  there  Is  a  lin- 
gering stisplclon  that  the  butter  will  test  out 
to  be  margarine  and  the  peace  offensive  will 
yet  be  overshadowed  by  the  unfolding  of  new 
war  plans,  there  Is  still  an  abiding  sense  that 
President  Johnson  is  a  reluctant  warrior. 
The  crisis  of  confidence  has  been  smothered 
In  its  Infancy  to  the  relief  of  the  Nation 
which  has  looked  on  It  as  an  unwanted  child. 
I  believe  that  the  current  Initiatives  are 
born  of  a  genuine  desire  for  peace  and  that 
the  President  may  >be  ahead  of  much  of 
the  country  and  many  of  its  policymakers 
in  wanting  peace.  What  warrants  skep- 
ticism Is  the  values  and  policies  which  can 
bring  a  democratic  leader,  who  has  a  dis- 
taste for  war  and  the  demands  of  Inter- 
national polltlca,  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe 
abroad  and  a  credibility  crisis  at  home. 

This  Is  a  question  which  may  always  be 
with  us:  perhaps  It  Is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  single  generation  to  answer  it  or 
put  It  to  rest.  But  tonight,  and  Irrespective 
of  any  possible  settlement  tn  Vietnam.  It 
has  a  special  pertinence  as  the  lull  In  this 
conflict  allows  us  to  see  beyond  to  the 
potential  collision  between  the  United 
States  and  China. 

What  la  our  franchise  to  wage  war  In  the 
name  of  peace?     It  Is  true  that,  for  a  no- 


lent  people,  the  United  States  has  often 
ahnmk  from  the  excesses  of  war  In  a  way 
to  command  the  respect  of  mankind  But 
It  la  a  non  sequltur  to  claim,  therefore,  to 
be  respected  as  a  peace-loving  nation,  much 
less  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  peace.  For  a 
nation  of  our  relative  age  in  tills  chang- 
ing world,  our  experience  Joes  not  warrant 
that  confidence. 

We  have  had  only  one  war,  the  Civil  War, 
which  ravaged  otu  own  country  and  brought 
anything  like  real  hardship  to  its  civilian 
population.  The  design  for  peace  and  re- 
construction imposed  after  the  war  collapsed 
tn  just  over  a  decade  before  sustained,  but 
ineptly  opposed,  resistance.  One  hundred 
years  later,  the  social  dislocations  of  that 
war  ore  considered  by  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans to  be  their  greatest  domestic  concern. 
Where  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
war  have  been  alleviated,  the  ehoeen  means 
have  often  been  unproductive:  cotton  out- 
put is  heavily  subsidized:  tobacco's  dangers 
are,  Uke  the  writs  of  Caligula,  posted  nearly 
out  of  sight,  and  the  South 's  industrial 
renaissance  Is  strapped  tightly  to  the  en- 
gines of  new  wars. 

Our  record  as  a  peacemaker  In  the  wars 
of  this  centiu-y  Is  incomplete,  but  no  excep- 
tional qualification  for  a  preemptive  right 
to  poUce  the  world.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Flrrt  Wortd  War,  th»  United  States  like 
Russia,  left  Europe  and  the  community  of 
world  politics.  Russia  was  ^  broken  coun- 
try, reckoning  Its  own  devastation  against 
the  militant  and  Internationally  oriented 
Ideology  of  the  revolution.  The  United 
States,  by  contrast,  was  the  strongest  surviv- 
ing power  of  the  war.  But  It  chose  not  to 
seek  In  the  League  of  Nations  some  remnant 
of  what  Wilson  had  lost  at  Versailles  The 
treaty  of  peace,  whose  exacting  terma  far  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  the  weakened  League 
to  enforce  or  temper  It,  degenerated  Into  a 
de  facto  ceaee-flre.  Its  final  breach  came 
about  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  basis 
of  a  miscalculation  of  what  the  United  States 
and  Russia's  response  to  that  breach  would 
be. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  faulted  for 
Its  efforts  during  and  just  after  World  War 
n  on  behalf  of  a  world  wganlBation .  How- 
ever, what  It  does  stand  accused  of  In  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  France,  Is  the  subordina- 
tion of  Europe's  deepest  concern  to  the  cold 
war.  Europe's  deepest  concern,  of  course.  Is 
Germany.  The  Russian  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean solution  to  the  German  problem  has 
been  ruthless,  but  nonetheless  consonant 
with  Allied  alma  In  World  War  11.  Amer- 
ican policy  has  been  largely  a  contradiction 
of  those  alms  as  they  were  seen  by  Europeans 
and  Russians. 

West  Germany  has  been  co-opted  as  Amer- 
ica's prtnclp«a  continental  aUy.  a  role  which 
has  allowed  It  to  gain  the  present  cash  equi- 
valent of  many  of  Ita  original  war  alms  In 
this  century.  Reparations  for  Versailles 
would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  European 
steblllty,  and  the  German-American  alliance 
could  be  considered  a  diplomatic  triumph 
If  that  were  Indeed  the  outcome.  Unfortu- 
nately, prosperity  la  not  necessarily  pacifica- 
tion, and  German  prosperity  la  not  the  linch- 
pin of  a  peaceful  Europe.  Stability  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  sustained  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  a  balance  of  nuclear  terror,  a  bal- 
amce  which  American  sympathy  with  German 
nuclear  ambitions  has  threatened  to  upset. 
Aa  long  as  those  ambitions  are  treated  as  the 
natural  yearnings  of  a  people  wishing  to  be 
sovereign,  American  policy  in  Europe  may 
contribute  more  to  the  cohesion  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  than  to  that  of  NATO.  It  will  cer- 
tainly not  bring  World  War  n  cloaer  to  for- 
mal resolution. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude,  I  think,  that  Amer- 
ica's experience  In  attempting  to  bring  about 
peace  is  a  history  of  efforta  to  achieve  con- 
ditions which  often  reflect  our  aaplraUona 
and  not  strictly  speaking  our  interesta.    Foe 
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w^ere  we  haT«  f&lJen  short  of  achieving  our 
aspiri'.iona.  as  In  our  own  Reconstruction  and 
W'.iatjn  s  failure  at  Veraalllee.  the  outcome 
h%s  ^ften  been  a  dlamal  alternative  which  we 
accept  with  Indifference  or  alarm,  but  aeldom 
wirh  a  desire  to  rectify  It.  Aa  Prof.  Stanley 
Hoffman,  of  Harvard  University,  baa  stated. 
w»  have  tended  to  follow  an  erratic  oouree  of 
overinvoivement  succeeded  by  periods  of  par- 
tial JT  complete  withdrawal.  I  would  add 
that,  where  we  have  stayed,  as  we  have  In 
E'lrc^e  since  World  War  n  to  pursue  those 
aspirations  against  a  former  ally,  we  have 
compromised  our  original  common  Interest 
in  such  a  way  as  to  revive  rather  than  resolve 
th?  original  conflict.  In  pressing  for  Jap- 
..A^nese  rearmament,  we  are  taking  the  same 
path  :n  Aala 

Whether  we  Uke  It  oc  not.  nations  put 
more  faith  In  the  constancy  of  others'  Inter- 
ests than  In  their  aspirations;  and  they  put 
leas  faith  than  may  be  deserved  In  those  who 
demor-strate  the  Inability  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  This  Is  Important,  I  think. 
In  understanding  why  we  are  so  nearly  alone 
In  Vietnam,  and  why.  In  our  Isolation,  we 
could  become  headstrong  and  lurch  on  to 
catastrophe. 

Ws  arc  In  Asia  seeking  to  protect  what  we 
call  the  freedom  of  self-determination.  Our 
abstract  of  our  own  exi>erlence  tells  us  that 
this  Is  the  preferred  condition  of  mankind, 
that  the  evils  of  our  own  society  are  second- 
ary and  somehow  acceptable  In  Its  presence, 
and  tbat  no  legitimate  society  can  emerge 
from  any  other  sense  of  prtorlUes.  Terror  or 
aggression,  which  threaten  to  eradicate  this 
preferred  condition,  strike  us  as  a  consum- 
mate tragedy  And  the  power  which  threat- 
ens to  bring  It  about  becomes  the  cloeeet 
thing  on  earth  to  consummate  evil.  The 
great  danger  In  this  Is  that  no  society — even 
the  freest — has  yet  broken  entirely  free  from 
the  seemingly  universal  urge  to  meet  con- 
siunmate  evu  with  the  maximum  violence. 
Our  own  civilization  has  often  aggravated 
the  tendency;  the  more  we  learn  to  abhor 
violence,  the  more  we  are  Inclined  to  impart 
an  added  sense  of  Justice  to  those  wars  from 
which  we  do  not  shrink  4 

But.  as  against  the  tragedy  of  tyranny  and 
the  denial  of  human  life  It  brings  In  Its  wake. 
we  must  weigh  the  excesses  of  our  own  ef- 
fort* to  avert  It  In  southeast  Asia.  Indis- 
criminate warfare  bordering  on  genocide  Is 
one  Another  Is  the  assumption  that  himian 
nature  Is  so  malleable,  and  we  speak  so 
clearly  for  Its  essential  qualities,  that  parts 
of  the  world  we  could  not  govern  equitably 
ourselves  must  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
effective,  even  democratic,  self-government 
In  a  short  period  of  time. 

This  Is  our  noble  aspiration  and  oxir  stated 
reason  for  being  In  Vietnam.  We  have  often 
settled  for  lees,  as  we  have  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, but  In  our  present  Insistence  on  more 
for  Vietnam  we  are  running  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying what  has  already  been  achieved. 
I^os  Is  once  again  a  battlefield;  the  fragile 
but  viable  arrangement  which  has  held  that 
country  together  alnce  19«a  U  Imperiled  from 
both  Vietnam — and  now,  apptu-ently,  Thai- 
land In  the  riAme  of  self-defense  and  the 
Geneva  agreerr.er.u.  we  risk  setting  off  reac- 
Uons  wlurh  w»  cannot  control  and  which 
could  lead  :  .-s-aewed  Internal  hostilities, 
Thailand  3  ^li^^cd  "tr'.kes  across  the  LaoUan 
frontier  a.-e  r.  .(>.<.k  dangerous  because  the 
State  Dep.^rtm.;.:  says  they  are  done  wlth- 
-  it  jur  direct  assistance.  Animosities  be- 
tween  the   Thais  and  the  Laotians  are  an- 


cient. Where  an  American-sponsored  strike 
might  be  thought  to  have  no  territorial  aim, 
an  Independent  action  by  the  Thais  would 
surely  be  seen  as  a  more  serious  Incursion. 
Cambodia — unified.  Independent.  and 
struggling — also  faces  hot  pursuit  across  Its 
borders  and  Is  determined  to  resist.  As- 
sistance required  for  self-defense  would  be 
sought  from  the  north,  not  from  the  east. 

If  the  war  widens  Into  another  Indochina 
conflict,  a  Vietnam  settlement  may  lose  Its 
meaning.  Even  if  it  does  not.  ttirmoil  In 
Laos  could  confront  the  United  States  once 
again  with  a  challenge  comparable  to  that 
faced  by  President  Kennedy  in  1981 — when 
Laos  displaced  Vietnam  In  our  concern  for 
southeast  Asia. 

The  risk  of  a  wider  war  Is.  I  believe,  being 
weighed  carefully  m  Washington.  What 
may  not  be  treated  as  candidly  Is  the  feasi- 
bility of  Inching  our  way  to  military  victory 
In  Vietnam.  When  President  Johnson.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Implied  that 
we  have  reached  a  draw  because  each  side 
has  frustrated  the  other's  alms,  he  was  not 
describing  an  even  exchange.  In  Vietnam, 
to  have  stalemated  this  guerrilla  war  Is  to 
have  gained  a  tie  In  racing  the  crocodile  to 
the  swamp.  North  Vietnam  has  some  400.000 
of  the  best  troops  In  Asia  of  whom  only  a 
small  part  have  been  committed  to  the 
south.  As  the  Bdansfleld  report  Indicates, 
the  massive  Increase  In  U.S.  troops  last  year 
did  not  Increase  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation under  the  effective  control  of  the 
central  government.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  who  doubt  that  this  control  is  effective 
In  terms  of  our  aim  of  self-determination. 
They  feel  that  the  gulf  between  the  peasant 
population  and  the  government  has  wid- 
ened. The  reported  possibility  of  another 
military  coup  hardly  suggests  that  this  trend 
win  be  reversed  soon. 

On  the  evidence  we  now  have,  it  wotild 
seem  that  one  of  our  most  realistic  war 
alms  In  Asia  Is  to  gain  time — time  for  others 
to  change  and  time  for  us  to  change  our- 
selves. Here  our  thinking  must  be  really 
bold — even  If  painful.  For  possibly  our 
greatest  failure  In  the  pursuit  of  peace  dur- 
ing this  century  has  been  our  squandering 
of  time  in  dealing  with  China.  Among  the 
hard  decisions  which  must  be  reckoned  with 
Is  whether  the  opportunities  we  have  missed 
are  beyond  recovery.  In  exploring  past  de- 
faults, we  should  try  to  see  the  world  as  It 
was.  as  well  as  how  It  Is  now.  It  U  Interest- 
ing to  discover,  for  Instance,  that  Ho  Chl 
Minh  at  one  time  hoped  for  VS.  assistance 
to  help  maintain  his  country's  Independence. 
It  may  also  be  important  to  recall  that  Slno- 
Amerlcan  affinities  were  once  strong,  and 
that  the  Western  visitors  to  China  report 
that  they  remain  latent  under  the  mutual 
avowals  of  enmity.  And  we  shoxild  also  re- 
flect that  during  the  last  few  years  prior 
to  the  Chinese  nuclear  explosion,  we  were 
not  without  some  opportunities  to  influence 
the  directions  of  China's  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  darker  prognosis  for 
America  than  that  It  should  become  the 
grand  inquisitor  of  the  world  seeking  out 
the  Devil's  disciples  and  assuming  the  task 
of  destroying  them  on  behalf  of  the  timid, 
the  powerless,  or  the  indifferent.  Yet  our 
relaUons  with  the  Chinese  have  been  oml- 
notu.  Uke  the  doubting  executioner  we 
do  not  want  to  see  their  facea  or  have 
them  described  to  us  In  vivid  detail.  StlU 
leas  do  we  want  to  have  our  doubts  aroused 
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The  House  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 
and  waa  caJled  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  urnpore    Mr,  Almit). 


Rev.  Robert  L.  AldwTnan.  mlnlater  of 
the  Liberty  Baptist  Church  of  Appomat- 
tox. Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  Ood  is  my  talx>ation  and  my  glory: 
the  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge, 
is  in  Ood. 

Shall  we  prao^ : 


or  confirmed  by  substained  contact.  In- 
stead we  have  denied  them  the  channels  of 
diplomacy  and  condemned  them  for  con- 
ducting diplomacy  by  other  means. 

China  may  prove  to  be  an  Intractable  and 
mortal  enemy;  the  collision  may  occur  for 
reasons  beyond  our  Influence.  But  we  will 
never  know  the  answer  if  we  do  not  take 
some  steps  which  leave  that  question  open- 
even  If  we  suffer  abuse  and  ultimate  frustra- 
tion In  the  eff<M-t.  •* 

One  such  step  In  which  we  all  have  a 
ptartlcular  Interest  would  be  a  nonprollfera- 
tlon  agreement.  Despite  the  pall  which 
Vietnam  has  cast  over  East-West  relations, 
prospects  for  a  nonproUferatlon  agreement 
are  not  altogether  dim.  The  obstacle  to 
West  Germany's  participation  in  a  multi- 
lateral nuclear  weapons  pool  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  second  time  In  a  year.  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pastoeb — after  consultation 
with  the  White  House — Is  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution supporting  Presidential  efforts  to  gain 
an  agreement.  This  parallels  a  similar  reso- 
lution at  the  onset  of  serious  test  ban  nego- 
tiations and  Is  widely  Interpreted  as  indi- 
cating the  President's  Intent  to  spur  nego- 
tiations. I  plan  to  introduce  a  similar  reso- 
lution  In  the   House  of  Representatives. 

The  United  States  has  Indicated  a  will- 
Ingness  to  have  the  Chinese  participate. 
This  may  be  an  area  In  which  the  two 
countries  can  discover  the  threads  of  a  com- 
mon Interest.  China  has  not  Indicated  a 
design  or  a  desire  to  buy  allies  with  nu- 
clear weapons;  to  the  contrary,  she  has 
urged  other  developing  countries  to  match 
her  achievements  on  their  own.  Nor  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  China  does  not  want 
a  nuclear  monopoly  within  her  present 
sphere  of  allies.  Recent  events  In  Indonesia 
Indicate  that  she  (China)  would  have  long 
second  thoughts  about  a  different  policy. 
No  one  should  Imagine  that  getting  Chl- 
neee  agreement  to  formally  forgo  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  either  quick  or 
easy.  The  lesson  of  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  ov  it  disarmament  and  nuclear  arms 
control  has  been  one  of  patient  efforts  to 
persuade  and  educate.  During  that  long 
history,  proposal  after  proposal  was  discred- 
ited by  being  turned  to  propaganda  pur- 
poses. But  at  all  times,  we  and  the  Russians 
were  learning  about  each  other's  theory  of 
deterrence.  Although  we  say — for  purposes 
of  convenience — that  the  near  collision  over 
the  Cuban  missiles  was  the  critical  Impetus 
for  the  test  ban  agreement,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  lessons  learned  during  long 
years  of  negotiations  played  a  significant  part 
In  stablllElng  the  Cuban  crisis.  A  compa- 
rable confrontation  with  China  seems  highly 
likely  within  the  next  decade;  yet  we  have  not 
Initiated  an  equivalent  dialog.  To  modify 
an  historical  truism — those  who  do  not  learn 
from  their  past  successes  are  not  destined 
to  have  those  successes  repeated. 

In  the  Par  East  our  real  and  attainable 
Interests  lie  In  heading  off  a  war  with  China— 
In  meeting  the  threat  of  famine,  chaos,  and 
civil  breakdown  In  India — not  in  duplicating 
nature's  disasters.  There  Is  a  growing 
chorus  of  sanity  in  this  country  which  re- 
flects this — a  chorus  that  unites  those  of  us 
here  with  Julian  Bond,  of  Georgia,  whose 
campaign  for  reelection  Sane  has  coura- 
geously decided  to  support.  The  hymn  U 
simple  and  universal — "Build,  don't  bum." 
That  Is  the  mission  of  the  man  we  honor; 
that  Is  the  legacy  of  the  gallant  spirit  we 
remember  tonight. 


Our  Father,  we  pray  that  You  shall 
forgive  us  for  what  we  have  been,  that 
You  shall  correct  what  we  are.  and  that 
You  shall  control  what  we  shall  be. 

For  those  who  lead  us,  we  ask  Your 
guidance.  For  those  who  mislead  us,  we 
ask  Your  mercy  and  Your  correction. 
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In  the  name  of  Jesus  we  pray,  whom 
to  know  aright  is  eternal  life,  whom  not 
to  know  as  Lord  and  Savior  Is  eternal 
damnation.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR.  12169)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

TTie  message  also  aruiounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  Issuance  and  sale  of 
participation  Interests  based  on  certain  f>ools 
of  loans  held  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  ptvpoees. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
W.  McCORMACK.  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  the  House  today  glad  tidings.     Our 
distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker  who 
dearly  loves  this  House,  its  Members,  and 
its  institutions  and  traditions  is  being 
given   an    unusual,    but    well-deserved, 
honor  today  in  his  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   First  of  all,  the  Speaker  has 
been  invited  to  addi-ess  a  joint  session 
of  the  great  and  general  court  of  his 
great  SUte  this  afternoon.     Earlier  in 
life  he  served  as  a  member  of  both  houses 
of  this   distinguished    legislative    body. 
His  appearance  before  the  great  and  gen- 
eral court  today  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  whom  he  addresses  and  to  all 
young  men  and  women  in  Massachusetts 
who  aspire  to  high  public  office.    In  the 
second  place,  and  more  importantly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  great  and  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  has  passed  a  resolution 
which  I  should  like  to  read  for  the  edl- 
ficatijjn  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
RxsoLcmoN     or     tks     CoMUonwtjiLTft     or 
MAssACHtJsrrrs  Requcstiko  thx  Oovesnok 
To  Issue   a   Proclamation   Sbtting   Apart 
March   16.   1966,  as  John  W.  McCormack 
Day.  in  Honor  or  the  Speaker  or  the  U5. 
House  or  Rzpresentatxveb 
*e»oft>«d.  That  the  General  Court  of  Kassa- 
chusetu  respectfully  requests  the  Governor 
to  issue  a  proclamation  setting  apart  March 
'6.    1968.   as   John   W.   McCormack   Day.   In 
honor  of  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  recommending  Its  ob- 


servanoe  In  an  appropriate  manner;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these 
resoluuons  be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  CommonwecUth  to  John  W. 
MoCoKMACK,  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  o<  Representatives  cmd  His  ExceUency 
the  Governor. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  March  1,  !»««. 
Thomas  A.  Cradwick, 

CIcrfc. 
Adopted  by   the  house  of  representatives 
in  concurrence,  March  2,  1966. 

William  C.  Maizxs. 

CJerfc. 
Attest: 

Kevin  H.  WnrrE,   ni 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers rejoice  with  the  Speaker  and  Mrs. 
McCormack  in  the  honor  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  distinguished  leader  of  this 
House.  The  events  of  this  week  in 
Massachusetts  will  reenact  the  glorious 
drama  of  America,  a  coimtry  where  the 
humblest  citizen  of  the  land  can  reach 
the  highest  peaks  of  achievement. 

Our  Speaker  Is  one  of  the  great  living 
men  of  our  generation.  More  than  that 
he  is  a  man  of  noble  and  decent  charac- 
ter, imbued  with  the  highest  ideals  and 
traditions  of  our  country  and  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
all  men,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  We  salute  the  Speaker  and  we 
rejoice  with  his  friends  and  loved  ones 
today. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity — the  greatest  of  Christian 
virtues — all  are  to  be  found  In  the  char- 
acter and  the  soul  of  our  beloved 
Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack.  To  these 
most  cherished  Christian  virtues,  I  would 
also  add  courage,  humility,  nobility,  sin- 
cerity, and  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  to  the  advancement  and 
progress  of  this  seat  of  human  liberty, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  In  this  House  are  most  fortunate — 
we  are  honored — to  have  a  man  of  the 
noble  character  of  John  W.  McCormack 
as  our  Speaker.  John  McCormack  Is  in 
the  greatest  tradition  of  those  loyal,  de- 
voted Americans  who  brought  the  high- 
est qualities  of  Ireland  to  our  land  in 
years  and  centuries  past.  The  history  of 
our  great  Nation  is  replete  with  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish  ancestry  who  have  shed 
their  blood,  given  their  lives,  or  devoted 
their  lives,  to  maintain  and  preserve  that 
liberty  which  we  hold  so  dear.  John 
McCormack  Is  one  of  those  Americans 
of  the  finest  Irish  heritage  who  has  given 
of  himself  unselfishly  for  the  bettennent 
of  our  country,  and  I.  as  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  Irish  ancestry  myself,  am  particu- 
larly proud  and  pleased  to  salute  our 
Speaker  on  this  occasion. 

Tomorrow  not  only  Is  St.  Patrick's  Day 
throughout  the  world,  but  also  It  is  John 
McCoi-mack  Day  In  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Every  Massachusetts  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  is  hosting  a 
banquet  In  our  Speaker's  honor  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day — and  there  is  no  more  fit- 
ting day  nor  fitting  tribute  that  could  be 
given  to  one  of  the  giants  In  American 
history  of  Iiish  ancestry,  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. True  to  his  nature,  to  hla 
kind    and    thoughtful    disposition    and 


character,  to  his  love  of  comradeship 
and  of  his  friends,  Speaker  McCormack 
plans  to  attend  every  banquet  to  be 
hosted  by  an  Irish  society  in  his  honor 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton and  its  environs.  And  his  attend- 
ance will  brighten  them  all.  I  know. 

Our  beloved  Speaker  epit(xnlzes  the 
highest  qualities  of  Christian  virtue  in 
his  own  personal  life,  as  well  as  his  public 
life.  No  man  of  my  acquaintance  or 
friendship,  in  all  my  adult  years,  is 
closer  to  meeting  the  standards  and  vir- 
tues of  St.  Patrick  than  does  John  Mc- 
Cormack. His  belief  in  the  nobility  of 
his  fellow  man,  his  devotion  to  and  love 
of  God,  his  firm  conviction  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  wliich  this  Republic  was 
founded  have  been  transmitted  to  this 
House  and  to  every  Member  in  it,  and 
we  are  all  the  richer  lor  the  Speaker's 
being  in  our  midst  for  some  40  years  fts 
a  Member  of  the  Congress.  • 

For  all  this  and  more,  we  are  blessed 
to  have  a  great  and  devoted  leader  of  the 
high  caliber  of  John  McCormack  as  our 
Speaker,  and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  him  on  this 
greatest  of  all  Irish  feast  days,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everybody  in  this  House.  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike,  joins  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  saluting  our  Speaker.  John 
W.  McCormack.  Whoever  comes  to  know 
John  comes  to  love  him,  I  count  It  a 
privilege  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Congress.  He  is 
a  politician  of  the  "old  school."  and  that 
is  the  best  school.  He  is  a  politician  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word — a  master  of 
the  art  of  government.  I  offer  my  heart- 
felt congratulations  to  him  on  this  day — 
John  W.  McCormack  E>ay  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  In  this  splendid  tribute  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  sure  he  Is  beloved  by  all  of  us  here. 
I  think  this  Is  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  as 
Speaker  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  a  member  of 
both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  few  words  of 
praise  and  appreciation  to  all  that  has 
been  said  by  the  distingrulshed  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  agree  with  and  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  remarks  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  have  often 
said  that  in  our  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  we  have 
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a  great  and  good  man.  I  have  said  this 
once  or  twice  In  his  presence  and  each 
time  he  has  replied  that  If  he  had  a 
choice  between  the  two.  he  would  rather 
be  a  good  man  than  a  great  man.  That 
has  always  Impressed  me  because  In  my 
book:  he  Is  a  great  American.  He  Is  not 
only  a  (treat  American  but  he  Is  a  good 
American,  with  a  great  heart,  and  cer- 
tainly one  who  feels  for  his  fellow  man — 
a  man  who  always  tries  to  be  fair  and 
good  at  all  times. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
large  deliberative  body,  as  the  House  is. 
any  unanimous  opinion  is  exceedingly 
rare  But  on  the  warm  approval  of  our 
great  Speaker  there  Is,  Indeed,  unanimity 
here  H;s  goodness  and  his  ability  are 
admired  by  every  one  of  us.  The  great 
State  of  Massachusetts  does  itself  credit 
by  honoring  him  today:  and  we  are  all 
grateful  that  they  have  done  so.  This 
statesman  of  our  age  Is  a  credit  not  only 
to  his  home  State  but  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole:  and  we  In  Congress  are  very 
privileged  to  have  him  as  our  personal 
friend 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  16th  of  March  has  always 
been  a  day  of  preparation  In  the  great 
State  of  Ma.-sachiisetts.  The  color  of 
orange  disappears  auad  all  colors  seem  to 
mersce  into  a  great  green  wave.  All  the 
Irishmen  ;n  the  State  prepare  to  salute 
the  wearin  of  the  green.  It  is  a  grand 
and  great  occasion  for  the  people  who 
ha.e  given  to  us  one  of  our  greatest 
Speakers,  John  W.  McCormack.  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  has 
prix-iaimed  thi.s  day,  the  16th,  as  John 
W  McCormack  Day.  Massachusetts 
now  ha.s  a  day  for  two  great  Irishmen — • 
St     Patrick   and   John   W.   McCormack. 

The  Irish  have  a  warm  and  wonderful 
toast  for  those  whom  they  love  and  I 
should  like  to  propose  It  to  all  of  them, 
and  to  all  of  us  who  now  share  2  days 
with  them:  May  you  be  a  half  am  hour 
in  heaven  before  the  devil  knows  you  are 
dead 

Mr  Speaker.  I  salute  the  wisdom  of 
the  general  court  of  the  State  which 
has  given  this  House  more  Speakers 
than  any  other  State  In  conferring  this 
richly  deserved  honor  upon  my  dear 
friend,  my  Speaker,  my  leader,  John 
McCormack. 

Mr  GRAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ai- 
BESTi.  and  our  colleagues  In  rejoicing 
in  the  deserved  recognition  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  our  beloved  Speaker 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
I  know  our  great  Speaker,  Mr.  McCor- 
M.\CK.  Lo  today  enjoying  nostalgic  mem- 
ories of  ti-.e  days  he  spent  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts.  I  know  his 
sreat  work  Is  still  being  felt  In  the  serv- 
ice he  rendered  In  the  State  legislature 
the  same  as  his  great  service  in  Congress 
is  felt  around  the  world  today.  We  all 
salute  a  great  man.  A  recognition  justly 
deserved. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  a  genuine 
l<rivUege  to  join  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Mr.  Albert,  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  expressing  grati- 
tude to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  this  richly  deserved  tribute 


being  bestowe^d  today  upon  our  lUustrl- 
ous  Speaker  of  the  UJ3.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Speaker  McCormack  Is  a  true  states- 
man. He  has  devoted  his  life  to  public 
service.  His  unsurpassed  dedication  has 
benefited  his  home  State,  our  Nation,  the 
free  world,  and  future  generations  yet 
to  come. 

Therefore,  I  salute  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  recognizing  the  most  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

May  this  day  be  the  most  enjoyable 
in  the  public  service  of  our  beloved 
Speaker. 

.  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  State  of  Massachusetts  is  honor- 
ing today  our  beloved  Speaker,  John  W. 
McCormack.  The  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  setting  apart  March 
16,   1966.  as  John  W.  McCormack  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  testimony  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  general  court  tenders  a  great 
and  deserved  honor  to  our  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  In  his  tributes  to  one  of 
the  greatest  Speakers  In  the  history  of 
our  country. 

John  W.  McCormack  is  a  man  who  Is 
not  merely  grreat,  but  a  man  who  is  good 
as  well.  A  man  whose  leadership  in  this 
House  and  in  our  party  we  are  proud 
and  honored  to  follow.  It  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  March  16  be  enjoined  at  mid- 
night with  the  feast  day  of  another  great 
Irishman — St.  Patrick. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an 
extreme  personal  prlvllege^and  pleasure 
to  Join  with  oiu-  great  majority  leader 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  congratulat- 
ing our  revered  Speaker  for  the  high 
honor  being  bestowed  upon  him  today  by 
the  great  and  general  court  and  all  citi- 
zens of  his  home  State  of  Massachusetts. 

By  appropriate  legislative  action  the 
great  and  general  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  proclaimed  Wednesday, 
March  16,  1966.  as  John  W.  McCormack 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack  eminently  deserves  this 
unique  distinction  because  no  man  who 
ever  served  in  any  legislative  body  any- 
where has  more  exhaustively,  more  con- 
scientiously, more  effectively,  or  more  pa- 
triotically devoted  his  superior  talents 
and  abilities  to  the  completely  unselfish 
service  of  his  country  and  his  State  than 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

For  nearly  40  years,  as  an  ordinary 
Member,  majority  leader,  and  Speaker, 
the  dedicated  hand  and  voice  and  heart 
of  John  W.  McCormack  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  adoption  and 
operation  of  every  legislative  proposal 
designed  to  promote  the  social  welfare 
of  his  fellow  Americans,  expand  their 
economic  opportunities  and  to  keep  them 
secure  from  all  enemies.  His  Is  an  un- 
paralleled record  of  constructive  legisla- 
tive service  and  his  image  will  be  forever 
enshrined  In  the  most  glorious  pages  of 
oiir  national  legislative  history. 

But  above  and  beyond  these  accom- 
plishments it  is  perhaps  for  the  example 
of  his  high  character  that  this  Nation 
will  remain  forever  Indebted  to  him. 


Throughout  his  life  John  W.  McCor- 
mack has  become  universally  recognized 
for  not  only  his  tolerance  of  the  beliefs 
of  others,  but  by  his  gentlemanly  gra- 
ciousness  to  others  with  whom  he  differs. 
He  has  presented  his  own  beliefs  with  all 
the  vigor  and  persuasion  within  his  com- 
mand, but  he  has  been  equally  vigorous 
In  proclaiming  the  right  of  others  to 
freely  and  fully  speak  their  own  beliefs, 
and  in  the  rare  instance  where  his  own 
causes  could  not  prevail  he  has  reserved 
no  rancor.  With  his  devout  faith  in 
God  and  his  sympathetic  understanding 
of  his  fellowmen.  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
John  McCormack,  could  not  permit  him 
to  act  otherwise. 

He  has,  throughout  his  glorious  career, 
consistently  developed  and  demon- 
strated, in  his  public  and  private  life, 
the  basic  virtues  of  indestructible  in- 
tegrity, imswervlng  patriotic  devotion 
and  imsurpassed  competence  In  leader- 
ship. He  is  now  and  will  ever  be  a 
legendary  inspiration  for  all  fellow 
Americans,  and  the  general  court  and 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  rightfully 
and  deeply  proud  of  this  native  son  who 
Is,  in  truth,  the  personification  of  the 
traditional  American  without  whose  at- 
tributes this  coimtry  could  not  haveije- 
gun  and  only  in  the  practice  of  which 
it  can  endure. 

May  the  good,  kind  Lord  continue  to 
bless  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
his  gracious  wife  with  many  more  con- 
tinuing good  years  of  fruitful  life  and 
may  divine  providence  bless  us  and  this 
Nation  with  his  continuing  leadership 
In  these  perilous  days  of  Communist 
challenge. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  Join  my  many  colleagues  in  the  House 
In  congratulating  our  beloved  and  re- 
spected Speaker  on  the  high  honor  and 
recognition  accorded  him  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  In  proclaiming  March  16, 
1966.  as  John  McCormack  Day. 

I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  day 
to  be  set  aside  in  his  honor,  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  traditional  St.  Patrick's 
Day  festivities  reach  their  peak.  I  know 
of  no  more  fitting  or  deserving  Irishman 
to  be  honored  in  this  manner.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  has  greater  love  for  and 
respect  for  our  governmental  institutions 
than  the  one  so  honored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  McCormack's  career 
will  stand  as  a  shining  example  of  what 
can.  be  accomplished  by  a  man  of  cour- 
age, of  integrity,  who  works  hard  and 
walks  the  path  of  righteousness  and  who 
loves  his  God  and  his  fellow  man.  John 
McCormack's  nobility  of  character  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  us  all  who  have 
had  the  high  privilege  of  associating 
with  him.  His  service  of  some  40  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  a 
monument  to  his  character  and  his  abil- 
ity. The  youth  of  America  can  look  to 
this  great  leader,  this  great  statesman 
for  Inspiration  and  as  an  example  which 
they  can  strive  to  emulate.  There  Is 
no  man  who  has  had  a  greater  faith  in 
the  great  democratic  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment than  John  McCormack.    There 
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is  no  man  who  has  a  greater  respect  for 
and  who  has  worked  more  valiantly  to 
protect  and  promote  this  great  body  as 
one  of  the  great  institutions  of  our  Amer- 
ican form  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  Is  fortunate 
to  have  such  leaders  as  John  McCor- 
mack, of  Massachusetts.  May  future 
generations  be  as  blessed  as  we  are.  This 
great  man.  this  man  of  humility,  of  pa- 
tience, of  loyalty  and  of  devotion  Is 
beloved  by  us  all.  We  all  extend  to  him 
best  wishes  on  this  much-deserved  honor 
accorded  him  by  the  citizens  of  his  own 
great  State. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
this  honor  being  extended  to  our  beloved 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEANINGFUL  VICTORY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houte 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  mlU- 
tary  victory  in  Vietnam  will  not  be 
enough,  the  Marshall,  Tex.,  News  Mes- 
senger of  March  2,  1966,  makes  plain. 
The  paper  points  out: 

Such  a  victory  would  settle  nothing  unless 
a  political  victory  accompanied  It.  This 
tSieans  in  the  final  analysis  that  a  govern- 
ment which  attracts  the  allegiance  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  must  be  established  be- 
fore a  military  victory  can  be  meaningful. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  economic 
and  social  reform  measiires,  which  have 
been  much  discussed,  and  I  therefore  am 
including  this  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
subject  In  the  Record: 

Two    VICTOBIBS 

Some  of  the  most  persistent  critics  of  PreB- 
Ident  Johnson's  policy  In  Vietnam  insist.  •• 
they  or  others  of  a  Uke  mind  did  In  Korea. 
that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory.  What 
kind  of  victory  are  these  people  talking 
about? 

Most  of  them.  It  appears,  mean  military 
victory,  ir  the  conflict  could  be  confined  to 
Vietnam,  a  military  victory  Is  attainable. 
But  ao  one  can  be  sure  that  Red  China  would 
stand  idly  by  and  permit  th«  coUapse  of  the 
Commumst  regime  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  a  military  victory 
In  Vietnam  Is  not  enough.  Such  a  victory 
would  settle  nothing  unless  a  poUtlcal  Victory 
•ccompanled  It.  This  means  In  the  final 
analysis  that  a  government  which  attracts 
the  allegiance  of  the  Vietnamese  people  must 
be  established  before  a  military  victory  can 
be  meaningiul. 

This  U  what  Marine  0«n.  WaUace  Green 
«aid  recently  after  visiting  Saigon:  "You 
could  kill  every  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 


namese In  South  Vietnam  and  still  lose  the 
war." 

This  Is  the  meenlng  of  President  Johnson's 
renewed  emphasis  recently  on  economic  and 
social  reform  In  South  Vietnam  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  establishment  of  a  popular 
government.  Without  such  a  government,  a 
military  vlctcny  would  be  meaningless. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ROADS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON   PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Specisd 
Committee  on  the  Pederal-ald  highway 
program  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  genera>debate 
on  the  floor  today,  and  for  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION.  FISCAL 
YEAR    1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conft  rence  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
12169)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNixRENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1328) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12169)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendments 
numbered  1  and  2. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

Edna  F.  Kku,t. 

Wayne  L.  Hats. 

Prances  P.  Bolton. 

Peter  H.  B.  Prelinchtttsen. 

WM     BROOMrtELD. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman. 
b.   b.   hickxnloopsx. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12169)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  report 
that  the  accompanying  conference  report 
recommends  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendments. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  before  the 
committee  of  conference  dealt  with  matters 
which  had  not  received  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  during  its 
consideration  of  the  bill  nor  had  there  been 
any  discussion  during  debate  in  the  House, 
but  they  recognized  that  this  question  de- 
served careful  consideration.  Because  there 
has  not  been  adequate  opportunity  to  review 
in  detail  the  full  impact  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  Senate 
language,  but  they  agreed  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  should  look  Into  the 
whole  question  during  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  foreign  aid  bill. 

In  view  of  the  general  feeling  that  hearings 
should  be  held  on  this  whole  question,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded. 

Thomas  E.  Moroan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kellt. 

Watne  L.  Hats. 

Prances  P.  Bolton, 

PkTSR  H.  B.  FRELINGHTrrSKN, 

Wm.  BaooMnxij), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  conference  report  is  agreed 
to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUSE    PUBLICATIONS    DISTRIBU- 
TION  SERVICE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1329)  on  House  Resolution 
776,  providing  additional  ccanpensatlon 
for  services  performed  by  employees  In 
the  House  Publications  Distribution 
Service,  and  ask  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   77« 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  there  Is  authorlaed  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  compensation  to  each  em- 
ployee of  the  Publications  Distribution  Serv- 
ice of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  all 
services  performed  by  such  employee  In  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  workday  where  such  serv- 
ices are  authorized  by  the'  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  of  compensation  otherwise 
paid  to  such  employee,  with  a  $2.25  mini- 
mum. This  resolution  shall  take  effect  on 
March  4.  1966.  and  payments  made  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  terminated  as  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  deter- 
mines necessary,  but  not  later  than  March  31, 
1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wac- 
conner]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  provides  for  payment  for 
a  brief  period  of  overtime  work  per- 
formed by  employees  of  the  Publications 
Distribution  Service,  that  is,  the  folding 
room. 

A  backlog  of  about  3  weeks  work  has. 
developed  due  to  heavier  and  more  fre- 
quent use  of  the  folding  ro<»n  facilities 
by  the  Members  themselves.    To  resolve 
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the  problem  In  the  most  feasible  and  eco- 
nomical manner.  It  has  been  detennlned 
to  pay  overtime  to  employees  of  the 
folding  room  to  dissipate  the  presently 
existing  backlog.  A  long-range  plan  has 
been  developed  to  take  care  of  the  long- 
range  situation.  This  resolution,  how- 
ever, authorizes  extra  pay  to  begin  on 
March  4.  1968,  to  be  terminated  as  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
deems  necessary.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances later  than  March  31,  1966. 

Overtime  rates  are  to  be  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis  of  straight  time  with  a  $2.25 
minimum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  situation 
ought  not  to  have  occurred.  For  this 
reason — that  In  my  opinion  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  ought  to  be  armed  with  au- 
thority or  the  authority  ought  to  be  re- 
stored to  him  In  a  period  where  there  is 
an  extraordinary  load  of  work  to  be  done 
In  his  office  or  In  any  office  under  his 
supervision  and  that  he  have  the  author- 
ity to  employ  for  a  temporary  period  of 
time  enough  personnel  to  discharge  the 
work  of  the  House. 

Had  the  Clerk  been  given  this  author- 
ity— and  I  believe  he  did  have  this  au- 
thority at  one  time — this  resolution 
might  not  be  necessary.  There  is  other 
work  In  the  folding  room  in  addition  to 
that  which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  which  tem- 
porary emplojTnent  is  most  neceasary. 

I  suoni;t  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  that  this  situation  ought  to 
be  permanently  cleared  up  with  some  au- 
thor, ly—^  I  do  not  meajn  wide-open  and 
blanket  authority  necessarily  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House;  but  enough  author- 
ity given  to  him  to  meet  emergency  sit- 
uations. 

M:  WAOOONNKR.  I  understand  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  makes.  How- 
ever, I  would  point  out  that  the  folding 
room  comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Doorkeeper  rather  than  the  Clerk  of  the 
House.  I  think  the  gentleman  would  be 
iiiterested  to  know  that  during  the  time 
tr.iS  oacKlog  was  building,  the  folding 
room  wAA  authorized  11  pcNsltions  in  ex- 
ce.s-s  of  those  actually  filled.  There  were 
11  vacancies.  The  Committee  on  House 
Admini.st.-ation  has  authority  to  estab- 
I;,sh  temporary  positions. 

I  'Jri-.nk.  I  might  say  further  the  prob- 
lems of  the  folding  room  have  been  com- 
plicated by  a  critical  space  shortage  and 
the  continued  expanded  use  by  Members 
tr.em.selves.  For  example,  in  December 
1»60  the  folding  room  handled  approx- 
imately 3  700.000  pieces  of  madl.    In  De- 
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folding  room  handled 


In  «>xces.s  of  22  million  plecM  of  mail. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  2eiitifmar.  yield? 

Mr  WAOCfONNKR.  I  am  glad  to 
v;eld  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  lieceswary  action  which  should  be  taken 
at  this  time  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution       I'he   folding  room  backlog 


built  up  and  became  serious  a  few  weeks 
ago.  as  most  Members  know.  We  have 
been  working  on  this,  both  the  minority 
and  the  majority  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  and  ws^  have  had 
complete  and  full  cooperation  of  the 
Speaker.  This  resolution  Is  to  help  re- 
lieve the  problem  by  putting  people  on 
overtime  to  take  care  of  this  backlog. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  will  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  situation  there  and,  if  neces- 
sary, do  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  suggests  and  put  on  extra 
help  when  it  is  needed  at  peak  times. 

The  situation  has  further  improved  in 
the  folding  room  because  some  new 
equipment  Is  now  in  operation  there. 
They  are  starting  to  move  the  Items  more 
rapidly.  So  by  March  31  we  should  see 
some  Ught  of  day  there  and  the  situation 
in  the  future  should  be  Improved. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  with 
the  backing  and  support  of  the  Speaker 
and  others  Involved,  should  continue  to 
watch  the  folding  room  production  so 
that  the  situation  will  not  become  criti- 
cal again  and  items  will  not  have  to 
be  stacked  up  in  great  volume. 

The  folding  room  has  a  terrific  re- 
sponsibility. The  employees  are  working 
hard.  The  Doorkeeper,  Mr.  William 
MUler,  and  manager  of  the  folding  room 
are  cooperative  and  want  to  do  a  good 
Job.  This  resolution  will  relieve  the  sit- 
uation for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  PAYMENT  OF 
ALLOWANCE  OF  NOT  TO  KxrKH;T^ 
$10  PER  DAY  TO  EMPLOYEES  AS- 
SIGNED TO  DUTY  AT  THE  NEVADA 
TEST  SITE  OF  THE  US.  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  10722)  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  an  allowance 
of  not  to  exceed  $10  per  day  to  employ- 
ees assigned  to  duty  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  of  the  TJ3.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  sunendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enactmg  clause 
and  Insert :  "That  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  authority  for  the 
payment  of  certain  amounts  to  offset  certain 
expenses  of  Federal  employees  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  CaUfomla  offshore  islands,  and 
for  other  purposae'.  approved  Augiwt  81, 
1964  (78  Stat.  748;  6  U.S.C.  70c),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  th«  word  'Islands'  the 
words  or  at  the  United  SUtee  Atomic  Energy 
Commlsalon  Nevada  Teet  Site,  Including  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station.'. 

"Sec.  2.  SecUons  3  and  3  of  such  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sac.  a.  (a)  Bach  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtea  who  waa  errone- 
ously paid  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 


under  section  3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of 
1049  (5  U.S.C.  836)  for  the  period  he  was 
assigned  to  one  of  the  California  offshore 
Islands  or  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Nevada  Test  Site.  Including  the 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station,  as  his 
principal  place  of  duty  Is  relieved  of  &11  11a- 
bUlty  to  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
amounts  of  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence 
so  paid. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  employee,  former  employee, 
or  other  appropriate  party  concerned.  In  ac- 
cordance with  law,  all  amounts  paid  by,  or 
withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due,  an 
employee  or  former  employee  of  the  United 
States  In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of 
his  Uablllty  to  the  United  SUtes  for  which 
relief  has  been  granted  by  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

"  Sec.  3.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
allowance  authorized  by  such  section  may  be 
made  retroewtlvely  effective  from  the  date 
erroneous  payments  of  per  diem  In  lieu  erf 
subsistence  wore  discontinued  as  a  restUt  of 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  dated  May  4.  1964  (B- 
153571).  or  as  the  result  of  administrative 
action  taken  by  reason  of  that  and  similar 
decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.'  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  UR. 
10722  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1965,  and  by  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  on  March  2  of  this  year. 

This  bill  will  provide  an  allowance  not 
to  exceed  $10  per  day  to  about  100  em- 
ployees of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  who  must  travel  imusually  long 
distances  from  their  homes  to  their  work 
stations  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  As  we 
all  know,  this  is  the  continental  location 
where  our  nuclear  devices  are  developed 
and  tested.  The  Comptroller  General 
required  that  such  [nyments  need  legis- 
lative sanction. 

The  Senate  Incorporated  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  relieving  certain  employees 
who  had  received  payments  prior  to  the 
Comptroller's  ruling  from  their  liability 
to  return  Items  to  the  Government  by 
making  retroactive  the  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained from  this  bill.  Otherwise  the 
Comptroller  feels  compelled  to  move  to 
recoup  these  funds.  This,  of  course, 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  does  not  authorize  a 
general  or  mandatory  retroactive  pay- 
ment to  all  employees.  We  are  Informed 
that  the  erroneous  payments  may 
amount  to  about  4175.000. 


In  view  of  the  hardship  which  these 
employees  have  undergone,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment follows: 

E:XFLANAnON   OF  THX  AjCENOMENT 

At  least  six  Pederal  agencies  have  assigned 
Government  personnel  to  duty  at  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Nevada  Test  Site 
Including  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Test  Station. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
ttie  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  have  not 
authorized  the  payment  of  per  diem  In  Ueu 
of  subsistence  under  section  3  of  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  6  U.S.C. 
836,  to  their  employees  when  assigned  to  per- 
manent duty  at  the  test  site.  However,  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  Environmental  Science  Services 
Agency,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Geological  Survey.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, have  designated  Las  Vegas,  Nev..  as  the 
official  duty  station  of  their  employees  who 
are  required  to  perform  all  or  the  major  part 
of  their  duties  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  and 
have  authorized  the  payment  of  per  diem  In 
Ueu  of  subsistence  to  such  employees  while 
they  are  on  duty  at  that  site.  Under  section 
3  of  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949.  aa 
amended.  5  U.S.C.  836,  as  Implemented  by 
section  6.8  of  the  Standardised  Ooverrm:ient 
Travel  Regulations  (Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-7)  and  Interpreted  In  the  de- 
eUlons  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  permanent  duty  station 
of  an  employee  is  the  place  where  he  is  re- 
quired to  perform  the  majority  of  his  duties 
and  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence  may  not 
be  paid  for  duty  performed  at  that  place. 
In  view  of  the  legal  requirements  Involved 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  stated  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  relief  provision  It  will  be 
required  to  take  exception  to  the  per  diem 
payments  in  question  and  will  require  re- 
fund from  the  employees  involved  of  the 
amounts  erroneously  paid. 

During  the  3 -year  period  preceding  June 
1965  approximately  13  employees  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  performed  their  as- 
signed duties  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  but 
were  officially  assigned  to  Las  Vegas.  Such  im. 
■proper  designation  of  duty  station  resulted 
In  erroneous  payments  of  per  diem  in  the 
amount  of  »96.10O.  Approximately  13  em- 
ployees of  the  Weather  Bureau  performed 
about  90  percent  of  their  work  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  although  they  also  were  olBclally 
assigned  to  Las  Vegas.  During  calendar  year 
1964  112,500  In  erroneous  per  diem  payments 
were  made  as  a  result  of  those  erroneous  as- 
slgnmenu.  The  Geological  Survey  employed 
lour  persons  for  duty  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
but  designated  Las  Vegas  as  their  offlcial  duty 
station.  During  the  14-month  period  end- 
ing in  February  1965  such  lAproper  deslgna- 
Uon  of  duty  station  resulted  in  erroneous 
paymenu  totaUng  approximately  M.OOO.  Ad- 
ditional erroneous  payments  have  been  made 
by  the  agencies  in  question  for  periods  not 
Included  above,  however,  complete  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  such  payments  Is  not 
available  at  thU  time.  The  General  Ac- 
counUug  Office  has  estimated  that  erroneous 
payments  of  per  diem  to  employees  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
1175.000. 

The  amendment  would  relieve  the  em- 
ployees Involved  of  their  llahUlty  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  the  erroneous  payments 
Mey  have  received  and  would  provide  for 
■faking  refunds  to  the  employees  of  any 
amounu  they  have  paid  in  Uquldatlon  or 
PartUl  liquidation  of  the  debts  which  result 
from  such  erroneous  payments.  Similar  re- 
lief was  granted  to  employees  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Navy  who  were  erroneously  paid 
per  diem  whUe  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Cali- 
fornia offshore  Islands.  Although  there  is  no 
Indication  that  the  payment  of  per  diem  to 
the  employees  at  the  Nevada  Teet  Site  has 
been  discontinued  as  the  result  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Comptroller  General  of  May  4, 
1964  (B-163671).  relating  to  the  erroneous 
per  diem  payments  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  employees  and  similar  decisions,  the 
amendment  would  authorltse  but  would  not 
require  retroactive  payment  of  the  allowance 
authorized  in  S.  2271  to  any  employee  whose 
per  diem  has  been  discontinued  as  a  result 
of  such  decisions.  The  amendment,  there- 
fore would  provide  relief  for  employees  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site  on  the  same  basis  as 
relief  was  granted  to  employees  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  California  offshore  islands  by 
the  act  of  August  31,  1964.  The  committee 
does  not  Intend  that  any  retroactive  pay- 
ments of  the  allowance  be  granted  to  em- 
ployees of  the  three  agencies  who  have  not 
been  authorizing  per  diem  to  their  employees. 
The  title  of  S.  2271  is  amended  to  reflect 
the  additional  provision  contained  in  the 
amendment. 


UNIFORM  TIME  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  775  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  775 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt.  6786) 
to  establish  uniform  dates  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  commencing  and  end- 
ing of  daylight  saving  time  In  those  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  where  It  Is  observed, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shaU  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  In  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  pxirpoae  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  m  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions.  After  the 
passage  of  HM.  6785,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (8,  1404),  and  it  shaU  then  be  in 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.   6785   as   passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentl^nan 


from  California  [Mr.  Smith],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  775 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6785, 
a  bill  to  establish  uniform  dates  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  commencing 
and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time  in 
those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  where 
it  Is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate,  making  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute ««  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  After  passage,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  1404;  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  House- 
passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6785  is  to  estab- 
lish uniformly  the  commencing  and  end- 
ing dates  of  daylight  saving  time.  The 
further  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
each  State  through  enactment  of  State 
law  to  exempt  itself  on  a  statewide  basis 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
establish  daylight  saving  time. 

It  also  provides  that  the  States,  by 
acts  of  their  legislatures,  can  exempt 
themselves  from  participating  in  the 
daylight  saving  time.  If  the  State 
chooses  to  pursue  this  course,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  State  will  then  be  on 
standard  time  throughout  the  entire 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  775. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  statements  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  think  he  has  explained  the  resolution 
and  the  bill  In  a  very  able  manner.  I 
concur  with  the  statements  he  has  made. 

The  orUy  thing  which  I  would  add. 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  he  stated 
or  not,  is  that  the  daylight  savings  dates 
will  be  identical  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  last  Sunday  in  April  will  be 
the  start  and  the  last  Sunday  In  October 
will  be  the  end  of  the  particular  period. 

Mr.  8r>eaker,  I  know  of  no  objecticm 
to  the  rule;  accordingly,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(BoUIfo.  39) 

Aobttt  OomnlDg  Murray 

ii&rlDK  Fuqu*  NU 

Blatnlk  Orlffla  Pool 

BoUlng  Bikc«n,  OUit.  PoweU 

Brademaa  H*ll«ck  R«lnecka 

Brown.  CaJIf  Hanrey,  Ind.  Roncallo 

Cabeli  HawkJLns  Roudebusli 

Clawson.  Dei  HoUfleld  Rumafeld 

Collier  Holland  Stsk 

Craley  JenslnKS  Taylor 

CvUver  MaxUn,  Ala.  Tea«\ia.  Tex. 

DavU,  WU  M.i  r- :  n ,  Masi  Toll 

Dickinson  v'         "ws  Walker.  Ula«. 

Dlgsfi  M   .  WaUon 

Dowdy  MiUer  Willis 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  385  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quonim. 

By  unanimotis  consent,  fiirther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dl«>ensed 
with. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  DES'TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlraoan 
l~r-:n  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  I  have  received  and  I  am 
receiving  numerous  telephone  calls  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  constltu- 
ent-s.  who  have  been  directed  to  call  my 
office  by  the  Members  on  the  questlCHi  of 
when  the  minimum  wage  bill  wlU  be  In- 
troduced. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  wUl  be  Introduced  this 
afternoon.  I  hope  It  meets  with  your 
favor 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
geruieman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  u>  take  this  occasion  to  commend 
the  gentlenan  In  the  well.  Aa  a  mem- 
ber of  hi«  subcommittee,  I  think  he  de- 
.serves  the  highest  commendation  from 
both  sides  of  this  House  for  working  out 
a  biii  that  Is  going  to  be  Introduced,  that 
the  committee  will  report  out  tomorrow. 

It  Is  a  very  difficult  subject.  I  know 
:imt  this  gentleman  has  spent  many 
man-hours  In  trying  to  work  out  an 
ai^reement  on  this  bill.  It  Is  a  bill  which 
I  ihmk  *e  can  support. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  the  fine  marmer  in  which  he 
has  conducted  himself  In  his  committee 
in  bringing  together  all  sides  on  a  bill 
which  I  think  Is  going  to  be  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country. 


UNTPO 


RM  TIME  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.     STAOOERS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 

move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  fH.R.  6785),  to  establish 
uniform  dates  throTighout  the  United 
State's  for  the  commencing  and  ending 
of  daylight  saring  time  in  those  States 
and  local  Jurlsdlctlcms  where  It  Is  ob- 
served, and  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I»  THC  COMMtTTEX  OF  TUX  WHOLX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6786.  with  Mr. 
Karstxm  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Stacckrs]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sprtnger]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  re- 
ported H.R.  6785  and  I  speak  In  behalf 
of  the  bill  as  amended.  This  legislation 
is  known  as  the  Uniform  Hme  Act  of 
1966.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish uniform  dates  for  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  daylight  saving 
time  In  all  States  and  Jurisdictions  where 
daylight  saving  time  Is  observed.  In  the 
event  that  a  particular  State  prefers  not 
to  go  on  daylight  saving  time  It  would 
have  to  exempt  itself  on  a  statewide  basis 
through  enactment  of  State  law.  This 
is  the  chief  distinction  between  the  House 
bill  and  that  enacted  by  the  other  body, 
S.  1404. 

8.  1404  would  leave  the  present  per- 
missive practice  of  obeervlng  or  not  ob- 
serving daylight  saving  time  to  the  In- 
dividual States  and  the  political  subdi- 
visions of  the  States.  The  only  require- 
ment that  It  would  make  would  be  that, 
if  a  State,  county  or  town  observed  day- 
light saving  time,  such  observance  would 
be  uniform,  that  Is,  any  use  of  daylight 
saving  time  would  commence  at  2  ajn.  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  end  at  2  a.m. 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

Under  HJl.  6785,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  foster  and  promote  uni- 
form adoption  and  observance  of  the 
same  standard  of  time  within  each  time 
zone.  The  Commission  would  also  be 
empowered  to  apply  to  the  various  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  for  in- 
junctive or  other  relief  in  the  event  of 
violations  of  the  provisions  related  to 
daylight  sa\lng  time. 

This  legislation  would  also  establish 
three  additional  time  zones  primarily  to 
cover  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

In  all  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  requirements  would 
be  applicable. 

This  legislation  has  an  effective  date  of 
April  1,  1967,  subject  to  an  exception 
that  any  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time  in  1966  shall  comjnence  at  2  a.  m.  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  end  at 
2  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday  In  October. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  sub- 
ject of  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
time  practices  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional concern  for  many  years.  In 
the  time  that  I  have  served,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  I  can  recall  any  other  single 


subject  which  has  brought  about  so  much 
cohversatlon  and  correspondence,  i 
think  that  we  are  now  In  the  position 
where  we  can  take  at  least  an  important 
step  toward  solving  the  dilemma  that 
w?  have  all  found  ourselves  in  in  travel- 
ing across  the  country  when  time  prac- 
tices have  been  so  unrelated  to  each 
other  from  place  to  place. 

My  own  State  erf  West  Virginia  made 
daylight  saving  time  mandatory  on  a 
statewide  basis  as  recently  as  1962.  Un- 
til that  time,  and  this  api)ears  In  the 
committee  report,  you  could  travel  for 
35  miles  between  Steubenvllle,  Ohio  and 
Moundsville.  W.  Va.,  and  go  through 
seven  different  time  changes.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  confusing  situation  for  the  in- 
dividual traveler.  Think  what  It  does  to 
the  transportations  system  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  communication  system  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  business  and  com- 
mercial world  in  general. 

We  received  estimates  indicating  that 
the  motorbus  operators  alone  are  spend- 
ing some  $250,000  each  year  in  their  ef- 
fort to  conform  to  the  many  time 
changes.  The  railroads  estimate  that 
their  scheduling  costs  because  of  time 
inconsistencies  are  over  $1  million  an- 
nually. Air  carriers,  of  course,  are  In 
the  same  predicament.  I  do  not  have  a 
cost  for  the  entire  Industry  but  a  witness 
for  the  subsidized  air  carriers  estimated 
that  the  additional  schedules  necessi- 
tated by  time  changes  requires  an  outlay 
of  between  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

These  are  merely  a  few  examples  of 
the  money  and  man-hours  which  must 
be  wasted  each  year  In  an  attempt  to 
systematize  transportation  schedules.  In 
addition,  of  course,  there  are  any  number 
of  persons  who  are  inconvenienced  by 
mixups  over  departures  and  connections 
throughout  the  complex  transportation 
system,  handicapped  as  it  Is  by  the  nu- 
merous localized  time  changes.  And 
these  Inconveniences,  of  course,  lead  to 
missed  revenues  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mon carriers  who  do  not — oftentimes 
through  no  fault  of  their  own — carry  the 
passenger  who  misunderstood  the  de- 
parture times. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  not  be  frustrated  and 
confused  by  a  continuance  of  a  multi- 
tude of  inconsistent  time  practices  and 

1  would  point  out  that  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  under  discussion 
it  should  be  possible  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary business  costs  without  creat- 
ing a  need  for  Increases  in  Federal  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
others  who  want  to  express  their  views 
on  this  Important  subject  and  I  will  close 
by  urging  support  for  and  passage  of 
H.R.  6785.  as  amended. 

Mr.  SPRrNOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  during  our  consideration  of  this 
ledslation  to  knqw  of  Its  status  in  both 
bodies  as  It  Is  today.  The  other  body 
already  has  passed  a  bill  some  time  ago. 
That  bill  was  in  the  very  simplest  form. 
It  simply  said  Just  this:  If  a  Stote  chose 
to  be  on  dayUght  time.  It  must  begin  at 

2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  April  and  end  at  2  o'clock  ante- 
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meridian  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October. 
That  is  the  Senate  bill.  Now,  what  are 
the  changes?  I  think  this  Is  what  you 
want  to  know. 

This  bill  Is  In  effect  mandatory.  It 
will  supersede  any  State  law  on  this, 
with  one  exception,  which  I  will  state  in 
just  a  moment.  It  says  that  you  will  be 
on  daylight  time  beginning  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  April  and  ending  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  October.  This  bill  goes  into 
effect  on  April  1,  1967,  except  that  If  a 
State  goes  on  daylight  time  this  year, 
when  the  bill  is  not  In  effect,  so  to  speak, 
then  they  must  start  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  April  and  end  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
October. 

Now,  what  can  a  State  do  to  exempt 
Itself  from  this  piece  of  legislation?  It 
can  do  Just  one  thing.  By  peissing  a  bill 
through  the  legislature  of  the  State  and 
having  it  signed  by  the  Governor  of  that 
State,  then  that  State  may  remove  Itself 
from  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
But,  if  the  State  removes  itself  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  then  the  State 
has  to  be  uniformly  on  standard  time. 
They  cannot  grant  local  options  so  that 
various  cities  and  subdivisions  can  go  on 
daylight  time.  If  any  State  seeks  to 
take  itself  out  from  under  this  bill,  then 
it  Is  not  on  daylight  time  and  no  sub- 
divisions and  no  part  of  that  State  can 
be  on  daylight  time. 

I  think  the  best  example,  probably,  of 
why  this  legislation  Is  brought  forward 
at  this  time  is  the  State  of  Ind^na.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Madden],  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  asked  some  rather  per- 
tinent questions  about  this  particular  bill 
because  of  the  situation  in  Indiana. 
Along  the  eastern  edge  of  Indiana  and 
the  western  edge  of  Ohio  they  have  some 
communities  that  are  on  eastern  time. 

You  had  some  of  those  mimlcipalitles 
adopting  eastern  daylight  time,  you  had 
B$pie  of  those  communities  adopting 
eastern  standard  time,  while  across  the 
border  from  the  time  zone  in  the  same 
State  you  had  tidjolning  counties  adopt- 
ing central  daylight  time  or  central 
standard  time. 

So  one  can  see  that  it  was  possible 
that  In  an  area  of  a  few  miles  to  have 
as  many  as  four  different  time  zones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  specific  rea- 
son up  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
Indiana  for  this.  They  had  a  serious 
problem  up  there  because  they  wanted 
to  adopt  Chicago  time.  This  made  It 
different  from  a  lot  of  that  surrounding 
territory  which  was  on  central  standard 
time.  Then  they  had  the  further  com- 
pUcatlng  factor  In  the  fact  that  Indi- 
anapolis was  on  double  daylight  time. 

During  World  War  n  Indianapolis 
found  that  it  liked  daylight  saving  time. 
Therefore  they  adopted  double  daylight 
time  In  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  when  the  country  went  off  It 
they  Just  stayed  on  double  daylight  time 
'n  the  summer  and  daylight  time  in  the 
winter. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  see  the 
area  surrounding  Indianapolis  was  in 
considerable  confusion,  but  this  was  the 
situation  as  it  existed  in  other  States 
In  the  Middle  West,  and  it  presents  to 
the  Members  of  the  CcMomittee  a  pic- 


ture of  the  confusion  that  can  arise  as 
a  result  of  beUig  located  in  dividing  lines 
of  time  zones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  this  will  make 
all  those  areas  located  In  the  time  zone 
conform  to  that  particular  daylight  time 
In  the  daylight  areas  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, and  standard  time  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  all 
of  this  operation  lends  Itself  to  every 
single  portion  of  a  State,  but  it  was  felt 
that  at  least  it  would  establish  some  kind 
of  uniform  time,  unless  the  State  felt 
that  it  did  not  want  to  be  under  it.  We 
felt  there  ought  to  be  at  least  some  kind 
of  a  valve  by  which  they  could  get  out  if 
a  State  did  not  want  to  conform  with  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  recognized  the  rights  of  the  States 
in  this  matter.  We  have  not  assumed 
that  the  Federal  Government  itself 
should  dictate  the  time  on  which  a  State 
would  be.  However,  we  do  say  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  a  State  that  this  law  shall  be 
operative. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chsdrman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  propound  this  hypothetical  ques- 
tion? State  X  at  the  present  time  has  a 
daylight  saving  time  law  that  provides 
for  the  observance  of  daylight  saving 
time  from  Memorial  Day  until  Labor 
Day.  The  legislature  in  State  X  does  not 
meet  before  the  end  of  April  1966.  As- 
suming that  this  bill  passes,  will  State  X 
be  obliged  this  year  to  go  on  daylight 
saving  time  statewide  from  the  fourth 
Sunday  In  April  to  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
October? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  It  will. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DerwinskiJ. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  introduced  HJl.  9152,  I  am 
pleased  to  see-^the  House  taking  action 
this  aitemoon  on  this  measure  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  period  for  daylight  saving 
time. 

Certainly,  the  public  transportation 
companies  and  many  industries  suffer 
from  the  confusion  caused  by  a  variety  of 
daylight  saving  times.  I  believe  that  the 
action  of  the  House  this  afternoon  is  a 
very  practical  and  long  overdue  step. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  CuNNmcHAMl. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  anyone  has  been  in  local-State  govern- 
ment, they  know  that  when  you  get  Into 
this  matter  of  daylight  saving  time,  you 
really  get  Into  a  hornet's  nest.    I  pter- 


sonally  favor  daylight  time  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  But  there  are  some 
States  that  are  long  in  area  and  the 
whole  State  may  not  want  to  be  on  day- 
light time.  For  example,  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska is  500  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
has  two  time  zones  in  the  State.  Some 
portions  of  the  State  may  want  to  go  on 
daylight  saving  time  and  some  portions 
may  not. 

I  am  definitely  for  the  original  Stag- 
gers bill  to  end  some  of  the  confusion 
that  now  exists  in  this  field  of  daylight 
saving  time.  The  original  Staggers  bill 
simply  said  that  any  commurUty  had  to 
start  at  a  certain  date  and  quit  at  a  cer- 
tain date.  Of  course,  this  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  transportation  indus- 
try and  to  people  in  general.  But  then 
this  was  amended  in  the  committee  by  a 
very  narrow  vote,  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  every  State  shall  have  day- 
light saving  time  unless  the  State  legis- 
lature oCBclally  says  that  their  entire 
State  does  not  wish  to  have  daylight 
time. 

I  would  hope  that  this  could  be 
amended  to  strike  out  that  provision  be- 
cause I  think  we  ought  to  take  this  thing 
one  step  at  a  time.  The  original  Stag- 
gers bill  Is  a  first  step.  I  think  If  we 
can  get  that  through  then  we  can  look  at 
the  bill,  as  amended,  in  the  committee. 
But  let  us  start  with  first  things  first  be- 
cause, as  I  said  In  the  beglrmlng,  Mr. 
Chsdrman,  when  you  get  into  the  field 
of  daylight  saving  time  with  so  many 
different  interests  and  so  many  people 
and  industries  and  the  economies  of  the 
various  States  Involved  you  really  get 
into  a  hornet's  nest.  I  am  fearful  that 
the  bill,  as  now  presented  will  end  up 
with  no  action  being  taken  and  that  we 
will  have  no  improvement  in  this  con- 
fusing situation  such  as  we  have  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  YoTmcKRl. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  HJl.  6785. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
It  is  not  as  strong  a  bill  as  I  would  have 
preferred.  I  thought  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  change  at  one  time  and  have 
daylight  saving  time  throughout  the 
country  on  a  uniform  basis.  But  appar- 
ently that  cannot  happen  at  the  present 
time  under  this  bill.  So  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  best  that  we  can  get;  namely, 
we  win  be  on  standard  time  or  daylight 
saving  time,  it  will  be  uniform  to  that 
extent.  It  will  eliminate  going  on 
daylight  saving  time  at  different  times 
during  the  ye&r,  which  resulted  in  ter- 
rible confusion  in  certain  localities. 

I  think  one  of  the  outstanding  confu-  x^ 
sions  was  In  connection  with  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  adjoining  territories  of 
Wisconsin  where  at  one  time  you  had 
three  different  times  within  a  radius  of 
about  50  miles.  This  does  correct  that 
particular  situation  but  it  still  leaves  It 
so  that  some  States  may  have  dayUght 
saving  time  and  some  States  may  have 
standard  time. 

Personally,  I  think  moet  of  the  States 
have  now  adopted  daylight  saving,  and 
I  think  it  Is  up  to  Congress  to  set  a  uni- 
form time  Just  as  we  did  when  we  estab- 
lished the  various  zones   for  standard 
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time  That  waa  through  an  act  of  Con- 
i?res.s  We  have  that  right;  we  have  that 
responsibility,  and  we  have  that  duty.  I 
am  i?lad  that  we  are  taking  the  action 
that  we  win  take  today. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
v.eid  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NiLsm). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
f-  'm  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  10 
.^llr.utes. 

Mr-  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chalrmin,  I  beUeve 
t.'ai  r.r,  M  >mt>er  of  this  body  would  argue 
tnp  :-■.:.?  'at  there  Is  need  for  uniform- 
it;  .n  -1^.:  ht  saving  time  nationwide. 
r-  -  iginal  Staggers  bill  sought  to 
Sf  laLf.s  of  application  and  the  date 
f:  jm  which  one  would  withdraw  from 
dayi;?ht  saving.  It  gave  the  States  the 
ruht  to  accept  those  dates  by  an  act  of 
their  legislature,  if  they  wished.  In  no 
instance  did  this  bill  say,  "This  you  must 
do."  But  It  did  set  a  standard  that  a 
State  could  come  under  If  It  wished  to 
go  on  daylight  saving,  which.  I  believe, 
we  would  all  agree,  is  a  desirable  ob- 
jective. 

The  bill  was  then  amended,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Staggers  bill,  which  would 
provide  that  the  States  would  come  under 
th;s  bills  application,  and  the  only  way 
a  State  could  get  out  was  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature.  I  contended  that  the 
States,  if  they  wished  to  have  daylight 
saving  time,  would  automatically  begin 
to  act  to  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  the  great  desirability  was 
to  set  a  uniform  time  that  daylight  sav- 
ing would  or  would  not  apply  and  when 
it  would  expire,  and  this  could  be 
achieved   in  this   Congress. 

3jt  when  we  employed  the  technique 
that  seems  to  prevail  so  much  at  this 
time  of  sayinR.  This  you  must  do,"  in  my 
judgment  we  were  throwing  blocks  in 
the  way  of  a  desirable  objective  which 
cou;d   be  attained  in  this  Congress. 

So  the  bill  was  amended  forcing  the 
States  under,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not  and  they  had  then  to  act.  An 
amendment  was  then  adopted  to  make 
the  bUl  apply  not  earlier  than  a  time 
certain  In  1967 — April  I.  I  believe,  was 
the  date — and  giving  the  State  legisla- 
tures time  to  act. 

I  might  point  out  that  a  little  time 
is  pretty  Important  in  something  like 
this  because  knowing  how  long  it  takes 
to  act  around  here.  I  can  assure  you  that 
State  legislatures  sometimes  need  time 
also  to  consider  these  matters  in  repre- 
>»".•;:■:«    the   people    back    home. 

However,  we  did  add  an  amendment 
which  I  think  is  important,  and  I  made 
3.  motion  to  reconsider  after  the  bill  had 
been  voted  on  In  order  to  bring  It  back 
for  one  amendment.  That  amendment 
A  ^•l\d  provide  that  if  the  SUte  is  on  day- 
:uh'.  saving  time  it  should  be  on  a  unl- 
f')rtn  ba-sis  -Ai'-h;:-  the  State.  In  other 
word.s.  ther.-  should  not  be  four  different 
dates  of  appiif:-ir:i)r.  .within  a  State,  but 
U  would  conie  ri:  .^  .me  certain  within 
each  State. 

I  nitend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bin  when  we  read  the  bill,  that  will  set 
a  v.rv.e  certain  when  these  dates  go  on 
and  ao  off  and  give  the  State  the  right 
to  maice  that  decision. 
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I  might  point  out  that  there  have 
been  some  observations  made  that  I 
think  need  some  attention.  For  exam- 
ple, on  the  last  day  In  October  the 
youngsters  In  the  Midwest  will  be  get- 
ting on  their  schodbus  in  the  dark. 
This  is  not  so  pleasant.  The  date  is  a 
little  rough  In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. However,  my  amendment  would  not 
touch  that  point,  though  It  la  an  Im- 
portant point. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Which  do  you  con- 
sider better— for  the  schoolchildren  to 
get  on  their  schoolbus  In  the  morning 
in  the  dark  or  come  home  at  night  In 
the  dark? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man has  the  right  to  make  his  own  de- 
termination about  that.  We  are  not 
arguing  that.point  at  this  time;  I  merely 
wished  to  point  out  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  and  there  prob- 
ably will  be  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 
My  amendment  would  not  disturb  the 
desirable  date  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  seems  to  like.  1  will  not  argue 
with  him  about  it. 

But  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that 
my  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
State  would  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  they  wished  to  come  under  this 
bill  or  not.  In  my  judgment,  my  amend- 
ment would  advance  the  possibility  of 
passage  of  this  kind  of  leglslaUon  be- 
cause, I  think  we  must  admit,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  there  be  some  uniformity 
nationwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  any  re- 
marks that  I  wish  to  make  at  this  time. 
I  will  offer  the  amendment  when  we  are 
reading  the  bill. 

Mr.   BROYHILL  of   North    Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NELSEN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  statement.  I  thoroughly 
agree  wltii  him.  We  have  heard  here 
today  that  this  is  a  mandatory  bUl.  We 
hear  also  that  there  are  some  exceptions 
that  can  be  made.  I,  for  one.  do  not 
like  the  choices  that  are  left  to  the  legis- 
latures. I  do  not  like  the  alternatives 
that  are  presented  to  them.  Why  should 
we  force  State  legislatures  to  debate  the 
question  of  daylight  saving  time,  when 
great  numbers  of  the  States  settled  this 
question  long  ago? 

I  feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  a  constructive  amendment  to 
offer,  which  provides  that  the  decision 
as  to  whether  a  State  desires  to  be 
brought  into  this  bUl  will  be  left  to  the 
State  legislatures. 

This  can  be  done  without  coercion, 
without  this  mandatory  provision.  If 
his  amendment  is  adopted,  the  States 
can  elect  to  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  They  can  take  affirmative 
action,  not  negative  action  as  the  bill 
presently  provides.  If  this  amendment 
la  not  adopted  then  I  feel  that  we  should 
adopt  the  original  Staggers  bill.  This, 
In  my  opinion  would  be  the  logical,  con- 
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structlve  step  that  should  be  taken  at 
this  time.  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  a 
member  of  the  committee,  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr! 
JarmamI. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  lend  my  endorsement  to  HJR.  6785  as 
legislation  which  is  necessary  if  a  great 
part  of  the  confusion  and  unnecessary 
costs  which  ensue  from  the  current  con- 
flicting time  standards  in  the  United 
States  la  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  unsys- 
tematic procedures  In  the  observance  of 
time  standards  have  resulted  In  great 
confusion  and  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
practices  In  many  areas  of  our  economy. 
The  most  extreme  problems  are  In  the 
transportation  Industries  where  the  rail- 
roads, bus  operators,  and  airlines  have 
wasted  millions  of  dollars  and  man-hours 
In  attempts  to  keep  effective  time  sched- 
ules before  the  public.  Similar  problems 
are  cited  In  the  communications  Indus- 
tries. 

Apart  from  this — but  no  less  Impor- 
tant— are  the  problems  experienced  by 
the  traveling  public,  those  involved  in 
communications,  and  those  involved  In 
commerce  due  to  conflicting  and  confus- 
ing time  practices.  Such  experience,  no 
doubt,  range  from  petty  annoyances  to 
tragic  mishaps  resulting  from  lack  of 
uniformity  In  time  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  present 
bill  reflects  the  best  approach  toward  re- 
movlr^g  the  long  continuing,  wasteful, 
and  costly  confusion  In  our  country's 
ttme  standards,  and  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  act  favorably  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson]. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  we  divide  the  country  into  zones  of  15 
degrees  of  longitude  each  and  base  the 
eastern  time  zone  on  the  75th  degree  of 
longitude,  then  according  to  the  sun  the 
western  edge  of  that  time  zone  would  be 
along  the  82  Vi  degree  line.  That  82  Hi 
degree  line  lies  east  of  any  part  of  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Consequently,  the 
State  of  Michigan,  having  been  placed 
30  years  ago  In  the  eastern  time  zone,  is 
on  daylight  saving  time  the  year  around, 
as  It  Is.  We  aire  already  on  year-round 
daylight  saving  time. 

Back  during  World  War  n.  when  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  moving 
all  time  ahead  throughout  the  country 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  people 
of  Michigan  found  that  they  were  2  hours 
ahead  of  the  sun.  The  result  was  that 
the  legislature  took  action  to  place 
Michigan  on  eastern  standard  time. 
However,  according  to  the  Federal  law 
of  1918.  which  Is  referred  to  In  this  bill, 
the  time  zones  are  placed  In  the  control 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
according  to  Its  time  zones,  placed  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  In  the  east- 
em  zone  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Biflchlgan  In  the  central  zone.  Never- 
theless, all  of  the  State  of  Michigan  Is 


operating  on  eastern  standard  time  now, 
by  virtue  of  State  law. 

This  bill,  however,  will  6ui>ersede  that 
State  law  and  will  provide  that  all  of 
Michigan  will  go  on  eastern  daylight 
saving  time,  but  that  the  legislature  may 
take  the  State  out  of  the  c<Hxflnes  of  the 

law. 

What  will  the  resulting  situation  be? 

Presumably,  during  the  summertime 
at  least,  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
will  be  on  eastern  standard  time  and  the 
Upper  Penii^sula  of  Michigan  will  be 
thrown  back  on  central  stsmdard  time. 

I  bring  this  up  simply  to  invite  the 
attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact 
that  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  do 
anything  as  complicated  as  this  bUl, 
which  attempts  to  regulate  the  whole 
matter  from  Washington  and  take  It 
completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  States, 
and  then  It  is  turned  back  to  the  States 
with  a  provision  that  the  State  must 
operate  only  as  a  unit,  more  mischief  is 
caused  than  is  relieved. 

That  Is  the  situation  in  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  this  bill  should  become  law 
as  it  stands.  Michigan  will  be  placed  In 
the  same  state  of  confusion  thait  we 
finally  worked  ourselves  out  of  30  years 
ago. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  were  on  central 
standard  time.  In  about  1931,  because 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  moved  the  Lower  Penlnsixla  of  Mich- 
igan into  the  eastern  time  zone,  under 
its  regulatory  powers,  all  of  the  State 
Joined  the  eastern  time  zone.  We  have 
not  had  any  daylight  saving  time  since. 
We  have  had  ro  shifting  of  time  since 
then.  I  believe  there  was  only  one  ex- 
ception, the  first  year  after  World  War 
n,  when  Detroit  thought  It  would  go  on 
eastern  daVUght  saving  time,  but  Detroit 
did  that  in  only  1  year  because  the  ex- 
perience was  so  rough.  Consequently,  we 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  our  State  of 
Michigan  for  30  years.  We  worked  our- 
selves out  of  this  confusion. 

This  bill  Is  going  to  make  us  go  through 
all  that  difficulty  again.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  battle  this  problem  through 
the  legislature  once  more.  Consequently, 
I  cannot  support  this  bill  as  It  stands.  I 
only  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House,  applying  this  to  their  own  States, 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  Mlchlgafi 
Is  not  a  unique  situation.  You  will  find 
It  true  in  the  western  reaches  of  almost 
every  time  zone. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  and  tell  him  that  I  con- 
cur with  what  he  has  said  on  the  floor. 
I  think  that  there  are  many  people  In 
our  country  who  fall  to  realize  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  such  a  vast  State 
and  separated  Into  the  Upper  Peninsula 
and  the  Lowpr  Peninsula. 

The  distances  between  them  may  run 
700  or  800  miles  as  between  various  spots. 
They  are  very  vast  distances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentl«nan  4  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  point  out  to  the  genUe- 
man that  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  in  its 
present  form,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  only  alternative  unless  the  citizens 
wanted  to  accept  the  time  that  would 
be  set  forth  in  this  bill,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  their  way  of  living  for  the 
last  30  or  40  years — the  orUy  alternative 
they  would  have  would  be  to  go  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
get  them,  somewhat  hopefully,  I  think, 
to  change  the  particular  line.  However. 
I  think  that  would  involve  a  great  deal 
of  optimism  to  think  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  do  that 
af  ^r  all  of  these  years. 

1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  share  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from"  Michigan  [Mr.  Hutchinson]  and 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[  Mr.  Harvey  ] .  Let  me  ask  this  question : 
Does  the  present  time  zone  line  run  down 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac?  If  so, 
wliat  is  the  impact  of  that  line? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  ITie  present  time 
zone  line — and  I  have  the  map  before 
me — runs  down  around  the  community 
of  Detour  at  the  east  end  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  and  then  swings  back  through 
the  center  of  Lake  Michigan  down  to  the 
Indiana  border. 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  It  does  not 
divide  our  State,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Peninsula? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes.  The  effect 
of  it  is  that  all  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  is 
in  the  central  time  zone,  and  all  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  is  In  the  eastern  time 
zone. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  net 
effect  of  that  Is,  then,  if  this  bill  goes 
through  as  it  is  before  us  today,  the 
Upper  Peninsula  will  have  one  time  zone 
and  the  Lower  Peninsula  will  have  an- 
other? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  That  Is  my  iin- 
derstandlng  of  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  at  their  closest  point 
are  5  miles  across.  So  on  one  side  of  the 
straits  you  will  have  one  time  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  straits  the  other  unless 
the  State  of  Michigan  goes  through  one 
of  two  processes;  namely,  unless  our 
State  is  able  to  go  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  get  them  to  re- 
draw the  line  as  it  affects  "Michigan,  tak- 
ing it  over  to  the  border  of  the  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  Upper  Peninsula  or  unless 
we  go  through  the  process  we  did  some  20 
or  30  years  ago.  " 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  agree  with  the  . 
gentleman's  assessment  of  the  situation. 
It  simply  boils  down  to  this  point :  This 
bin  would,  at  least  during  the  summer- 
time months,  require  Michigan  to  make 
twcL  choices  and  make  them  statewide: 
ElthW  go  on  daylight  saving  time  as  pro- 
vided m  this  bill  or  otherwise  revert  to 
the  time  as  provided  In  the  law  of  1918, 
which  Is  these  time  zones  set  forth  on 
this  map.    Then  the  effect  of  It  will  be  In 


the  simmiertime  at  least  the  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula of  Michigan  will  be  an  hour 
behind  the  Lower  Penlnsiila  of  Michigan 
If  the  State  legislature  should  decide  to 
take  Michigan  out  from  under  this  law. 
If  the  State  legislature  should  decide 
Michigan  should  continue  under  this 
law,  then  during  the  summertime  at 
least  the  people  will  be  living  2  hours 
ahead  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  Xime  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Macdonald],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  and  with 
my  other  distinguished  colleagues,  who 
are  speakiiig  today  on  behalf  of  bill  H  Jl. 
6785.  I  rise  as  one  who  sponsored  a  sim- 
ilar measure.  H  Jl.  7867. 

It  is  patently  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  a  highly  constructive 
piece  of  legislation,  one  which  will  pro- 
vide relief  from  many  of  the  unfortunate 
by]>roducts  of  the  basically  sound  concept 
of  daylight  saving  time. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  first  set 
forth  the  daylight  saving  concept  over 
175  years  ago,  as  he  is  reputed  to  have 
done,  it  represented  another  Instance  of 
the  creative,  energetic  American  spirit  at 
work.  Unfortunately,  and  through  no 
conscious  design,  the  Implementation  of 
that  concept  has  become  so  fragmented 
over  the  years  that  certain  safeguards 
have  become  necessary  If  we  are  to  derive 
the  full  iJenefits  of  the  device. 

What  is  proposed  by  H.R.  6785  is  a  very 
basic  and  unduly  restrictive  approach  to 
the  problem.  The  bill  provides  only  that 
if  an  individual  State  elects  to  go  on  day- 
light saving  time,  and  this  Is  entirely  dis- 
cretionary with  the  State,  that  It  do  so 
on  a  certain  prescribed  day  of  the  year 
and  that  It  return  to  standard  time  on  a 
similarly  proscribed  day  of  the  year. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  if  any 
State  elects  to  go  on  daylight  time,  the 
entire  State  must  adopt  that  method  of 
reckoning  time. 

The  bill  is  aimed  at  creating  a  uni- 
form national  approach  to  the  problem  so 
that  there  Is  a  logical,  consistent  pattei-n 
to  the  country's  timekeeping.  At  pres- 
ent. communltJes  are  free  to  do  as  they 
please  in  this  respect  ^nd  the  result  has 
been  to  put  a  genuine  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
doctrine  of  constitutional  law.  All  ele- 
ments of  the  Interstate  shipping  Industry 
have  had  to  bear  the  Inconvenience  and 
expense  that  the  present  arrangement 
entails,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  refers  to 
those  who  ship,  as  well  as  the  carriers, 
and  It  refers  to  passengers  as  well  as  to 
the  transportation  of  freight.  The  evi- 
dence from  each  of  these  segments  of  the 
population  clearly  Indicates  the  nation- 
wide support  for  this  corrective  measure. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  adopt 
tl^e  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
that  it  pass  this  measure.  It  is  a  con- 
structive proposal,  which  establishes  a 
national  policy  in  an  area  where  one  is 
greatly  needed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Jxist  like  to  In- 
form the  House  that  at  the  hearings  In 
the  89th  Congress  In  support  of  this  bill, 
11  Congressmen,  8  associations  and  or- 
ganizations, and  some  80  other  interested 
persons  advocated  uniform  time 
throughout  the  United  States.  Fifteen 
Government  agencies  either  supported 
the  legislation  before  the  committee  or 
were  neutral  on  the  subject.  There  was^ 
not  one  single  person  that  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  Ln  opposition  to  it. 
Now.  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson),  I  would 
like  to  state  this:  This  will  not  change 
your  time  zones  in  any  way.  You  are 
still  at  the  same  place  you  are  now.  If 
you  go  on  daylight  saving  time,  the  east- 
em  zone  will  go  on  eastern  daylight 
t;me  and  the  central  zone  will  go  on  cen- 
tral daylight  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  some  Inequi- 
ties with  reference  to  the  sxm  In  the  man- 
ner In  which  It  crosses  thia  continent, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  we  set  our 
clocks. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  any 
clock  which  has  thus  far  been  perfected 
which  can  keep  precise  time  with  the 
sun.  We  have  never  been  able  to  make 
one  of  that  type.  What  we  do  is  take  a 
mean  time,  a  middle-of-the-road  time,  in 
each  time  belt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  inequities, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  However,  this 
can  be  corrected  the  same  as  It  could  be 
corrected  at  any  time  when  you  are  on 
standard  time,  by  action  of  the  ICC. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8TAQOERS  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr   HARVEY  of  Michigan.     I  am  not 
certain  that  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staogchs)  understands  as  yet  the  situa- 
tion which  exists  In  Michigan.     In  the 
State  of  Michigan  we  have  maintained  a 
single  time  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  8TAOOERS.     Yes,  I  understand.   ■ 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.     We  have 
done  this  with  two  time  zones,  but  the 
Upper  Peninsula   of  Michigan  being  a 
vast  area,  running  300  miles  in  length 
and  150  miles  wide,  by  going  on  central 
daylight  time  and  by  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula being  on  eastern  standard  time,  this 
has   been    achieved.     Therefore,   during 
the  year  we  have  one  continuous  time 
zone  for  the  entire  State  in  that  fashion. 
The  language  as  contained  on  page  6  of 
the  bill  would  require  the  entire  State  to 
change,  and  would  certainly  put  that  In 
another  area  of  the  State.     The  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  would  not  be  able 
to  have  the  same  time.     They  would  have 
an  hour's  different  time  than  the  Lower 
Peninsula. 

That  Is  the  nub  of  the  matter,  or  the 
crucial  area  involved  here.  That  Is  sec- 
tion 3(a)  to  which  I  refer  on  page  8, 
which  would  require  the  entire  State  to 
change  and  which,  I  would  point  out  to 
my  Chairman,  was  not  In  his  original 
Wll.  His  original  bill  did  not  provide  for 
ttils.  This  Is  the  part  that  creates  the 
hardship  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ha«- 
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vnrl,  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
committee,  and  say  to  him  that  this  does 
not  change  the  time  belt.  However,  It 
can  be  changed  by  the  ICC  changing  the 
zone  line.  This  Is  not  the  only  condi- 
tion which  exists  like  this  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  many,  <nany  others. 
We  have  daylight  saving  time  in  one 
part  of  these  arecis,  while  the  standard 
time  Is  observed  In  other  parts. 

Mr.  GERALD  R    FORD.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  further  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  am  glad 
the  chairman  appreciates  and  under- 
stands our  somewhat  unique  problem 
which  exists  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
Mr  STAGGERS,  Certainly. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  I  wish 
we  could  find  a  way  by  which  we  could 
correct  the  situation  without  having  to 
go  through  the  time-consuming  process, 
if  this  bill  becomes  law,  of  going  to  the 
ICC.  which  takes  time  and  takes  money, 
and  which  will  cause  great  inconven- 
ience to  a  great  many  people.' 

Further,  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that 
if  this  should  be  done.  They  might  run 
into  objections  from  people  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  who  might  have  some 
argument  which  would  be  against  their 
wishes  and  desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  this  problem 
I  believe  the  wise  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
accept  the  chairman's  original  bill.  I 
believe  that  would  be  very  meritorious 
and  that  It  would  solve  this  most  press- 
ing problem,  without  getting  us  into  some 
of  these  other  difficult  and  unique  and 
unusual  problems  that  might  be  created 
through  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  us  today. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  wonder  if  the 
difficulty  In  Michigan  might  be  solved 
by  simply  eliminating  the  word  "entire," 
so  that  the  law  provides  that  the  State, 
Including  all  political  subdivisions,  shall 
observe  standard  time.  Their  standard 
time  divides  the  State  already. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  YOUNGER  The  only  difficulty 
Is  that  It  Is  the  entire  State  Involved. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  situation  in  a  State  al- 
ready In  two  time  zones  is  not  changed 
at  all  by  the  bill  pending  before  us  today. 
The  State  legislature  would  elect  to  take 
the  entire  State  out  from  under  daylight 
time  only,  and  It  would  only  be  the  ap- 
plication of  daylight  time.  If  there  are 
two  standard  time  zones,  then  there 
would  be  two  standard  daylight  zones. 
The  State  in  Its  entirety  would  have  to 
go  under  diy light  time.  It  would  ad- 
vance In  both  zones. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  lyfr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  think  I 
can  clear  up  that  point.  The  State  of 
Michigan  achieved  the  uniformity  in 
time  which  they  desired  by  the  Upper 
Peninsula  In  one  zone  going  on  central 
dayllghv  time,  and  by  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula in  the  other  zone  going  on  eastern 
standard  time.  So  they  had  the  same 
time  under  the  clock  all  the  way  across 
the  State  of  Michigan.  This  Is  what  we 
want  to  attain  and  achieve.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  under  this  bill  because  we 
will  either  all  have  to  be  under  eastern 
daylight  time  or  under  eastern  standard 
time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  It  not  the  case  that 
Michigan  at  the  present  time  through 
the  legislature  put  part  of  the  State  In  a 
different  time  zone  than  that  allocated 
by  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  The  leg- 
islature has  not  done  that.  The  ICC  has 
done  It. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  the  action  would 
come  under  the  ICC  to  have  them  re- 
consider the  situation. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  ICC  will  correct  this,  but 
this  Is  hopeful  on  our  part.  It  might  also 
be  possible  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  may 
very  well  object  because  it  affects  them, 
''also. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  The  citizens  of  Wis- 
consin want  Michigan  to  conform  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  there  wlU  be  no 
objection  from  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  of  that. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the^  gentleman 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  6785,  the  uniform  time 
legislation,  which  is  before  the  House. 
1  say  it  quite  sincerely,  that  notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  record  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  there  are 
few  measures  In  memory  which  have  gen- 
erated such  spontaneous  and  sustained 
constituent  Interest  from  th*  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Mirmesota  as  has  the  legislation 
before  us. 

The  last  session  of  the  Minnesota  Leg- 
islature failed  to  resolve  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  State's  city  dwellers  the  prob- 
lem of  the  State's  daylight  saving  time 
law  which  Imposes  so-called  summer  time 
from  the  last  Sunday  in  May  to  the  Tues- 
day after  Labor  Day. 

This  period  matches  daylight  saving 
time  for  no  other  area  In  the  Nation. 
The  business  and  transportation  Interests 
In  several  Minnesota  communities  In 
desperation,  last  year,  prevailed  upon 
some  city  goverxunents  to  flout  the  State 
law  and  institute  daylight  saving  time  on 
a  local  basis. 

For  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis the  result  was  unadulterated 
chaos  because  while  St.  Paul  went  on 
daylight  time  her  sister  city  did  not. 
Intercity  schedules  for  buses,  schools, 
governmental  offices,  and  businesses  be- 
came hopelessly  confused. 

It  was  a  favorite  Joke  at 'the  time  of 
other  catastrophes  last  year  that  a  Min- 
nesotan  was  one  who  had  5  feet  of  snow 
In  his  driveway,  no  roof  on  his  house,  2 
feet  of  water  In  his  basement — and  one 
who  did  not  know  what  time  it  was. 
Certainly  the  environmental  disasters 
were  unavoidable  and  at  least  under- 
standable, but  the  time  confusion  was 
completely  man  made  and  intolerable. 
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Quite  frankly,  the  urban  and  suburban 
people  In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Min- 
nesota who  are  involved  in  business  and 
transportation  on  a  national  scale  are 
frustrated  by  a  failure  of  their  State  leg- 
islature to  meet  their  real  need  for  time 
uniformity.  •  The  St.  Paul  area  chamber 
of  commerce,  civic,  and  labor  leaders, 
representatives  of  the  air,  motor,  and  rail 
Industries,  and  many  citizens  have 
strongly  urged  me  to  help  obtain  relief 
for  them  through  Federal  legislation.  It 
is  the  proper  concern  of  Congress  to  ac- 
complish this  through  powers  granted 
In  the  Constitution,  "To  regtflate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States." 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  for  many 
years  taken  the  leadership  in  advocating 
uniform  time  legislation  In  Congress. 
On  becoming  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  called 
lorJiea.rtngs  on  pending  time  legislation 
ariothe  committee  quickly  considered 
and  reported  favorably  HJl.  6785. 

Many  people  In  Minnesota  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  who  peren- 
nially have  suffered  as  the  consequence 
of  time  confusion  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  remedy  this  legislation 
provides. 

For  my  part  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  favored 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  and  the 
entire  membership  of  his  conmilttee  for 
the  work  they  have  done  and  time  con- 
tributed in  bringing  this  bill  before  the 
House. 

Certainly  this  Is  a  measxire  of  some 
controversy.  However,  this  is  the  place 
to  debate  the  matter  and  seek  accord. 

Until  recent  years  the  overriding  con- 
sideration in  the  Issue  of  standard  versus 
daylight  time  was  local  or  area  conven- 
ience. What  sort  of  time  best  suited  the 
people  of  one  State  or  subdivision  had 
little  impact  beyond  contiguous  areas. 

However,  as  this  Nation  has  grown  at 
such  accelerated  pace  in  recent  decades 
that  the  impact  of  local  and  area  time 
observance  has  become  profoundly  pro- 
nounced and  decidedly  disruptive. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  c<jpimittee 
this  year  and  In  years  past  have  demon- 
strated and  documented  the  confusion, 
monetary  loss,  and  adverse  effect  on 
trade,  commerce,  and  day-to-day  living 
created  by  the  present  system  of  State 
and  local  option  observance. 

Year  by  year  It  has  become  more  and 
more  apparent  that  almost  Insurmount- 
able circumstances  prevwit  the  States 
and  localities  from  working  In  concert 
to  bring  order  out  of  this  annual  time 
chaos. 

Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  effort  has  been 
made  and  some  success  marked  In  this 
field  by  the  Uniform  Time  Committee 
under  the  direcUon  of  Mr.  Robert  Red- 


ing. However,  the  success  they  have 
achieved  In  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
secure  uniformity  of  observance  of  dates 
for  gc^ng  on  and  off  daylight  time  is 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  what  has  been 
achieved  may  be  lost  at  any  future  time 
by  legislation  at  the  State  level. 

There  is  no  reason  today  why  the  Con- 
grresB  should  continue  to  ignore  this  sit- 
uation whereby  each  of  the  50  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  are  po- 
tentially free  to  observe  time  as  they  see 
fit  within  the  existing  framework. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  denying  to 
the  States  rights  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  of  March  10.  1966,  entitled 
•"To  End  Annual  DST  Chaos": 

To    End    Annual    DST    Chaos 

NatioDwlde  daylight  saving  time — not 
piecemeal,  with  resultant  chaos — Is  the  for- 
*mula  of  good  sense  respecting  this  annual 
business  of  changing  the  clock.  The  point 
gets  the  stress  it  warrants  in  renewed  legisla- 
tion to  that  end  Just  approved  by  the  House 
Commerce  Committee. 

Nashville  Representative  Richard  Pulton 
has  battled  for  it.  with  a  measure  of  his  own, 
practically  duplicated  in  major  particulars 
by  this  new  bill.  The  Banner  has  com- 
nr\ended  the  Pulton  plan  as  an  acceptable 
solution  to  an  annual  nightmare. 

Tennessee  got  a  bellyful  of  experimental 
nonsense  In  that  protracted  era  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  clock — wherein  each  community 
set  Its  own  timepiece.  Impervious  to  that  of 
Its  neighbors.  The  pandemonium  of  that 
that  was  ended  only  when  State  law  was 
enacted  forbidding  daylight  saving  time. 

By  and  large,  the  objection  Is  not  to  day- 
light time  as  such,  but  to  the  confusion 
of  a  crazy  quilt  time  pattern — and  the  latter 
objection  stands. 

A  uniform  appUcatlon,  for  simultaneous 
adoption  and  ending,  would  avert  the  sea- 
sonal ordeal  that  otherwise  ensues.  If  time 
zones  have  meaning,  as  they  are  Intended  to 
do.  It  must  l>e  for  the  public  benefit;  and 
tliat  benefit  adheres  to  the  uniform  observ- 
ance. 

With  regard  to  Federal  authority  in  this 
particular,  to  correct  a  disparity  magnify- 
ing hardship.  Congressman  FtJLTON  recog- 
nizes a  responsibility  belonging  to  Congress. 
So  does   House   Commerce  Committee. 

The  measure  sought  would  be  protective  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  should  be  passed. 

The  Nashville  Banner  has  steadfastly 
been  one  of  the  strongest  voices  In  sup- 
port of  States  rights.  Nonetheless,  the 
Nashville  Banner  agrees  that  "with  re- 
gard to  Federal  authority  in  this  particu- 
lar, to  correct  a  disparity  Magnifying 
hardship,  responsibility  belongs  to  Con- 
gress." 

The  editorial  also  points  out  that  the 
Issue  before  us  Is  not  necessarily  day- 
light or  standard  time.  Rather.  It  Is 
uniformity  of  observance.  Whether  or 
not  one  prefers  one  time  or  the  other 
Is  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 

My  personal  preference  happens  to  be 
standard  time,  but  I  realize  full  well  that 
over  half  the  people  In  this  Nation  ob- 
serve saving  time  during  the  course  of 
the  year  and  It  well  may  be  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  do  not  would  pre- 
fer to  if  permitted. 

However,  In  all  due  respect  to  personal 
preference  for  whatever,  the  problem 
here  Is  one  of  national  interest  trans- 


cending the  consideration  of  individual 
convenience. 

Should,"  however,  there  be  strong  sen- 
timent within  a  State  In  opposition  to 
daylight  time  this  biU  would  permit  the 
legislature  of  that  State  to  give  expres- 
sion to  that  sentiment  by  establishing 
statewide  obserVance  of  standard  time 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  fair.  It  would 
end  the  annual  time  scramble  and  re- 
sulting confusion  and  It  would  place  ju- 
risdiction of  this  matter  where  it  belongs, 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  good 
bill  and  worthy  of  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  home  State,  the  State  of  Texas, 
is  a  big  State,  and  in  the  matter  of  time 
zones.  It  Is  asking  a  great  deal  to  insist 
that  all  of  the  great  State  of  Texas, 
nearly  900  miles  from  east  to  west,  be 
compelled  by  Government  edict  to  ob- 
serve the  same  time  zone.  Two  large 
counties  of  my  part  of  the  State  are 
largely  %outh  of  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  extend  half  way  across'^New 
Mexico  in  a  westerly  direction.  This 
portion  of  the  State,  under  the  original 
time  zone  survey  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  was  placed  in  moun- 
tain standard  time,  which  It  observes  to- 
day. Our  State  has  extensive  trade  and 
cultural  relations,  and  a  great  commu- 
nity of  interest  with  neighboring  New 
Mexico.  Many  pec^le  in  El  Paso  Coun- 
ty maintain  that  there  Is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  observing  the  same  time  as 
New  Mexico.  Recently  our  chamber  of 
commerce  and  local  newspapers  con- 
ducted an  Informal  poll  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  people  of  the  city  of  El  Paso 
wished  to  observe  central  time,  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  vote  was 
heavily  In  favor  of  maintaining  moun- 
tain standard  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  Into  the 
merits  of  daylight  saving  time  or  of 
time  zones  in  general,  and  without 
stating  my  personal  preference.  I  believe 
that  any  legislation  requiring  the  entire 
State  to  observe  the  same  time  zone  is 
inadvisable  in  a  State  as  large  and  with 
so  many  varied  Interests  as  the  State  of 
Texas.  I  believe  the  people  of  part  of 
my  district  should  be  permitted  to,  at 
least,  choose  whether  or  not  to  remain 
in  the  time  zone  in  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  originally  placed 
them. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  principle  of  imlformlty  of  time 
standards  Is  long  overdue,  but  I  cannot 
support  uniformity  at  the  cost  of  the 
many  young  schoolchildren  who  will 
stand  cold  and  lonely  awaiting  their 
schoolbus  on  rural  roads  throughout 
Iowa  because  this  bill  extends  daylight 
time  to  the  end  of  October. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Issue  of  daylight  saving  time  Is  very  con- 
fused and  complex.  This  bill,  H.R.  6785. 
will  go  far  to  straighten  out  the  confu- 
sion. Indeed,  the  problem  is  so  confus- 
ing that  many  will  sympathize  with  the 
suggestion  that  we  forget  all  about  day- 
light saving  and  let  those  who  want  to 
get  up  early,  do  so. 

The  bill  would  make  the  dates  for 
dayUght  saving  time  uniform  throughout 
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the  United  States.  They  provide  that  In 
those  States  and  local  jurisdictions  where 
daylight  saving  time  Ls  observed.  It  shall 
begin  at  2  a.n^  on  the  last  Sunday  In 
April  and  end  at  2  ajn.  on  the  last  Sun- 
day In  October. 

Any  State  which  elects  not  to  adopt 
daylight  time  woxild  be  required  to  use 
standard  time. 

The  bill  also  estaUlshes  eight  time 
zones  Instead  of  the  present  Ave.  They 
would  be  Atlantic,  eastern,  central, 
mountain.  Pacific,  Yukon.  Alaska-Ha- 
waii, and  Bering. 

TTie  bill  would  eliminate  the  greater 
part  ol  the  confusion  and  expense  that 
arises  from  the  present  patchwork  of 
time  zones  established  by  States,  coun- 
tte.s.  and  municipalities.  This  confusion 
afflicts  the  transportation  Industry,  in- 
terstate business,  and  the  traveling  pub- 
lic 

Testimony  before  the  Congress  Indi- 
cates that  millions  of  dollars  and  thou- 
.=!ands  of  man-hours  have  been  wasted 
over  the  years  In  the  effort  by  transpor- 
tation companies  alone  to  keep  proper 
time  schedules  before  the  public. 

I  am  glad  to  support  this  legislation 
and  urge  that  It  be  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  on  which  we 
vote  today.  L  clearly  in  the  public  Inter- 
est and  broadly  supported  by  the  people 
of  America. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  where 
time  confusion  rules  every  spring  and 
faP.,  public  opinion  polls  show  over- 
whelming support  for  uniformity.  In  a 
=^tat«»wide  Minnesota  poll,  58  percent  of 
the  people  Interviewed  were  In  favor  of 
Congress  setting  uniform  dates  for  start- 
ing  and  ending  daylight   time. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  support  Is  even 
stronger  The  people  of  Minneapolis.  St. 
Paul,  and  Duluth  spoke  out  for  uniform- 
ity In  the  ratio  of  61  to  34  percent. 

In  addition,  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  very 
mirh  Impressed  by  the  statements  of 
tne  Federal  agencies  which  sent  com- 
ments to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Conmilttee.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau expressed  Its  support  for  a  uniform 
law  and  referred  to  the  "patchwork  of 
different  times,"  under  our  present  sys- 
tem. 

The  Advisory  Commission  In  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  brought  out  a  very 
significant  point  when  it  stated : 

There  do««  not  app«ex  to  b«  fcay  single 
aifency  or  other  central  source  of  Information 
available  todsy  tbst  can  with  certainty  pro- 
vide Information  as  to  precisely  what  time 
pr«vaila  on  a  given  date  on  a  communlty-to- 
oommunlty  basis. 

Favorable  statements  were  also  made 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  EJepawt- 
ment  of  Commerce,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Postmaster  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Federal  Maritime 
CommL'^iOn.  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 

I  hope  our  vote  today  wlU  reflect  the 
*:H  of  Che  people  of  the  United  States, 
w'no  are  weary  of  the  confusion  caused 
each  year  as  some  p«u-ts  of  our  country 
21  IP:  daylight  time  one  month  and 
others  a  month  later.  We  can  correct 
thts  situation  In  time  to  start  together 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  AprU  1M6. 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  intend  to  vote  no  on  this  blLL 
I  would  have  voted  aye  on  the  original 
bill  which  would  have  left  to  each  State 
the  determinatlcm  of  whether  or  not  they 
would  accept  daylight  saving  time,  but 
would  have  eliminated  confusion  by  re- 
quiring all  localities  which  had  accepted 
it  to  enter  upon  and  leave  it  at  the  same 
time. 

To,  in  dTect,  require  each  State  to 
adopt  daylight  saving  time  Is  to  go  too 
far.  I  opposed,  while  in  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature,  a  bill  which  would 
have  given  to  Multnomah  County  and 
contiguous  counties  the  caption  to  adopt 
daylight  saving  time.  The  confusion 
which  resulted  proved  the  wisdom  of 
that  vote.  Oregon  now  has  daylight 
saving  time.  Its  effective  date  coincides 
rather  closely  to  this  bill,  so  the  bill 
would  have  only  a  minimal  effect  on 
Oregon. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  whettter 
or  not  any  one  State  should  adopt  day- 
light saving  time  should  be  decided  by 
the  voters  of  that  State  voting  for  day- 
light saving  time  rather  than  being  re- 
quired to  vote  against  It — as  this  bill 
provides — in  order  to  remain  on  stand- 
ard time. 

I  therefore  Intend  to  vote  no  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  more  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congresi  aaaembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "tJnlform  Time  Act 
of  !»««". 

e*c.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  adoption  and  observance  of 
uniform  time  within  the  standard  time  sones 
prescribed  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
save  daylight  and  to  provide  standard  time 
for  the  United  States",  approved  Uarch  10. 
1918  (40  Stet.  450:  IB  US.C.  361-364),  as 
modified  by  the  Act  enutled  "An  Act  to 
transfer  the  Panhandle  and  Plains  section  of 
Texas  and  OUahoma  to  the  United  States 
standard  central  time  zone",  approved  Kfarch 
4,  1031  (41  Stat.  1446:  16  V£J3  266).  To 
this  end  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  and  directed  to  footer  and 
t>romote  widespread  and  uniform  adoption 
and  obeervanoe  of  the  same  standard  of  time 
within  and  throughout  each  such  standard 
time  zone. 

a»c.  3.  (a)  During  the  period  commencing 
at  3  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  AprU  of  each  year  and  ending  at  3  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October 
of  each  year,  the  standard  time  of  each  zone 
MtabUohed  by  the  Act  of  March  10,  1018  (16 
UBC.  361-264),  as  modified  by  the  Act  of 
March  4,' 1021  (16  US.C  366).  shall  be  ad- 
vanced one  hour  and  such  time  as  so  ad- 
vanced shall  for  the  purposes  of  such  Act 
of  March  10,  1018,  as  so  modified,  be  the 
standard  time  ot  such  zone  during  such 
period;  except  that  any  State  may  by  law 
exempt  ItaeU  from  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  providing  for  the  advancement  ot 
time,  but  only  if  such  law  provides  that  the 
entire  State  (Including  all  political  subdi- 
visions thereof)  shall  observe  the  standard 
time  otherwise   applicable   under  such  Aot 


of  March  10.   1018.  aa  so  modified,  during 
such  period. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  It  U  the 
express  Intent  o*  Congress  by  this  section 
to  supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  aa 
they  may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  ad- 
vances m  time  or  changeover  dates  different 
from  those  specified  in  this  section. 

(c)  For  any  violation  oC  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  its  duly  authorized  agent  may 
apply  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  viola- 
tion occurs  for  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion: and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by  writ  of  in- 
junction or  by  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  restraining  against  further  viola- 
tions of  this  section  and  enjoining  obedience 
thereto. 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  10.  1018.  aa  amended  (16  UJ3.C.  261). 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  for  the  purpooe  of  establishing  the 
standard  time  of  the  United  States,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  eight  zones  In  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
8(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1066,  the 
standeird  time  of  the  first  zone  shall  be  based 
on  the  mean  solar  time  of  the  sixtieth  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich:  that  of 
the  second  zone  on  the  seventy-fifth  degree; 
that  of  the  third  zone  on  the  ninetieth  de- 
gree; that  of  the  fourth  zone  on  the  one 
hundred  and  fifth  degree;  that  of  the  fifth 
zone  on  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  de- 
gree: that  of  the  sixth  zone  on  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  degree;  that  of  the 
seventh  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and  flfUeth 
degree:  and  that  of  the  eighth  zone  on  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  degree.  The 
limits  of  each  zone  shall  be  defined  by  an 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, having  regard  for  the  convenience  of 
commerce  and  the  existing  Junction  points 
and  division  points  of  common  carriers  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
any  such  order  may  be  modified  from  time 
to  time.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "in- 
terstate or  foreign  conamerce'  means  com- 
merce between,  a  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo. 
or  any  possession  of  the  United  States  and 
any  place  outside  thereof." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"S»c.  2.  Within  the  respective  zones  cre- 
ated under  the  authority  of  this  Act  the 
standard  time  of  the  zone  shall  insofar  as 
practicable  (as  determined  by  the  Inter- 
state Conamerce  Commission)  govern'  the 
movement  of  all  c<xnmon  carriers  engaged 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce.  In  all 
statutes,  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  performance  of  any 
act  by  any  officer  or  department  of  the  United 
States,  whether  In  the  legislative,  execuUve, 
or  Judicial  branches  of  the  Ctovernment,  or 
relating  to  the  time  within  which  any  rights 
shall  accrue  or  determine,  or  within  which 
any  act  shall  or  shall  not  be  performed  by 
any  pwrson  subject  to  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of 
the~  United  Statea,  It  shall  be  understood 
and  Intended  that  the  time  shall  Insofar  as 
pracUcable  (as  determined  by  the  Intersute 
Commerce  Commission)  be  tlie  United 
States  standard  time  of  the  zone  within 
which  the  act  Is  to  be  performed." 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac  4.  The  stand.  •  J  time  of  the  first  zone 
shall  be  known  and  designated  aa  Atlantic 
standard  tUne;  that  of  the  second  zone  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  eastern  stand- 
ard time;  that  of  the  third  zone  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  central  standard 
time;  that  of  the  fotirth  zone  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  mountain  standard  time; 
that  of  the  fifth  zone  shall  be  known  and 
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designated  as  Pacific  standard  time;  that  of 
the  sixth  zone  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as  Yukon  standard  time;  that  of  the  seventh 
sone  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
Alaska-HawaU  standard  time;  and  that  of 
the  eighth  zone  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Bering  standard  time." 

Sre.  6.  The  AdnrUnlstrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  US.C.  1001-1011)  shall  apply  to  aU  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act,  the  Act  of  March 
19.  1918  (15  use.  261-264),  and  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1021  (16  use.  265) . 

S«c.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  April 
1,  1967:  except  that  If  any  State,  the  District 
oir  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  observes 
daylight  saving  time  In  the  year  1966.  such 
Ume  shall  advance  the  standard  time  other- 
wise applicable  In  such  place  by  one  hour 
and  shall  commence  at  2  o'clock  antemeridi- 
an on  the  last  Sunday  In  April  of  the  year 
1966  and  shall  end  at  2  o'clock  antemeridian 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  October  of  the  year 
1966. 

Sec.  7.  Aa  used  In  this  Act.  the  term 
■sute"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
~  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading 
of  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  may  be  considered  as  read 
and  be  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of.  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OWTWKXD    BT    UX.    NELSEN 

Mr.  NELSEa^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nixsen:  On 
page  6,  strike  out  lines  11  through  25,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  State  (Including  all  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof)  shall  observe  the 
standard  time  established  by  the  Act  of 
March  19,  1918  (15  VS.C.  261-264),  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1021  (16  U.S.C. 
265);  except  that  any  State  may  by  law  (ap- 
plicable throughout  such  State)  provide 
that,  during  the  period  conomencing  at  2 
o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
April  of  any  year  and  ending  at  2  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October 
of  such  year,  the  standard  time  or  times  ap- 
plicable In  such  State  under  such  Act  of 
March  10,  1018.  as  so  modified,  shaJl  be  ad- 
vanced one  hour." 

On  page  7,  strike  out  llnec  4  and  6,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "be 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  of  this  section." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  provide  that  the  States 
may  elect  to  come  under  the  terms  of 
this  law  by  an  act  of  their  legislature. 
The  bill  as  drafted  forces  States  In  and 
only  by  an  act  of  their  legislature  can 
they  withdraw. 

The  final  lines  dealing  with  the  lan- 
guage on  page  7  refer  to  the  language  in 
the  bill  that  supersedes  the  State  law. 
My  only  plea  is  to  give  the  State  the 
right  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
they  wish  to  come  in  under  the  applica- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  if  we  do  this,  I  am 
Bure  we  will  gain  much  ground  so  far  as 
support  of  the  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  effect  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  be  that  every 
State  would  be  compelled  to  conform 
with  the  time  zones  as  they  are  now 
defined  by  the  ICC  unless  the  legislature 
should  take  subsequent  action? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  exactly  the  correct  Interpretation. 
The  amendment  does  not  deal  with  time 
zones ;  it  deals  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  would  give  the  State  the  right 
to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  they 
wish  to  accept  national  uniform  day- 
light saving,  which,  as  the  bill  would 
provide,  would  automatictdly  force  them 
under  whether  they  liked  It  or  not. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  bear  with  me,  while  I  do  not  have 
the  text  of  his  amendment  before  me, 
my  recollection  is  that  it  starts  out  by 
saying  that  the  time  in  each  State  shall 
be  the  time  as  delineated  by  the  act  of 
1918 — which  is,  of  course,  the  act  in 
which  the  boundaries  are  defined  by  the 
ICC.  We  start  out  with  that,  and  the 
gentleman's  amendment  provides  that 
that  shall  be  the  time  in  that  State. 

Mr.  NELSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  this:  the 
effect  of  that  provision  would  be — get- 
ting back  to  my  State  of  Michigan — 
that  whereas  all  of  Michigan  has  been 
on  eastern  standard  time  the  year  round 
for  30  yesu-s,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  once  more  place  the  Upper 
Peninsula  in  a  different  time  zone  than 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  and  the  State  legis- 
lature would  be  without  power  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.  Only  the  ICC  could 
do  so. 

There,  again,  we  would  be  taking 
power  away  from  the  State. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  was  to  give  the  State  the 
right  to  decide  whether  they  wished  to 
come  in  or  wished  to  stay  out.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  argimient  that  you  advance. 
The  original  Staggers  bill  would  have 
been  closer  to  meeting  the  needs  that 
you  suggest.  I  do  not  take  any  posi- 
tion against  the  original  bill.  My  pur- 
pose w£is  to  give  the  States  the  right  to 
make  this  decision.  I  accept  your  argu- 
.ment  that  you  do  have  a  problem.  It 
was  not  my  objective  to  meet  that  one 
because  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  But  I 
did  want  the  States  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  wished  to 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill' 
or  whether  they  wanted  to  stay  on 
standard  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
brief  observation? 

Mr  NELSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  I  respectfully  suggest  that  its 
wording  goes  further  than  his  stated 
purpose.  The  effect  of  his  wording  is  to 
create  a  problem  which  otherwise  would 
not  exist. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  would  exist  imder 
the  bill,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  effect  of 
the  Nelsen  amendment  be  to  install  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  came  over  from 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Not  exactly,  no.  The 
original  Staggers  bill  would  have  done 
that,  as  I  recall.  I  was  trying  to  go  part 
way  back.  If  It  was  possible,  and  I  found 
myself  without  success  In  the  committee 
to  do  even  that.  It  was  my  feeling  that 
to  force  the  States  to  accept  the  bill 
without  a  decision  on  their  part  was  not 
good  finesse  for  any  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  as  it  came  over-from  the 
other  body  to  give  to  the  States  a  choice, 
and  if  the  States  made  a  choice,  then  it 
must  be  on  the  hour  stated  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSEN      That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Is  that  exactly  the 
bill  of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  rejected. 
The  situation  which  occurs  in  this  Na- 
tion each  year,  commencing  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  April  generally  and  continu- 
ing until  the  last  Sunday  of  October,  Is 
one  of  complete  and  utter  chaos.  If  you 
want  to  have  a  stimulating — yes,  a  chal- 
lenging— experience,  drive  across  the 
United  States  during  this  period.  If  you 
start  out  from  town  A  at  6  a.m.,  you 
can  arrive  at  another  town  at  6  o'clock, 
and  still  another  at  6  o'clock,  because 
in  some  of  our  States  we  have  refined  the 
torture  of  keeping  time;  we  have  double 
daylight  saving  time. 

I  believe  the  State  of  Indiana  Is  a 
State  where  one  can  travel  a  great  dis- 
tance and  still  use  no  time.  The  trav- 
eler has  not  the  remotest  Idea  as  to  what 
the  time  might  be. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  have  had  difficulty  In  deter- 
mining when  to  place  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls.  This  complicates,  and  inci- 
dentally imposes  a  rather  heavy  item  of 
expense  upon,  the  formulation  of  tables 
of  bus  transportation  and  for  broadcast- 
ing. It  makes  far  more  difflcult.  with- 
out conferring  any  advantages  on  any- 
one, the  life  of  a  nation  which  has  be- 
come closer  in  each  and  every  year. 

There  are  no  new  or  novel  precedents 
in  the  bill  as  it  comes  before  this  Com- 
mittee today.  There  is  no  question  of 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  States, 
because  clearly  the  Federal  Government 
took  over  the  field  of  establishing  time 
zones  many  years  ago. 

The  question  really  Is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  little  bit  more  uniformity 
in  our  chaos,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  adopted. 

We  are  going  to  have  it  all  start  at  the 
same  time,  at  least,  and  terminate  at  the 
same  time.  And  that  is  all  that  will  be 
achieved,  unless  each  1  of  50  jurisdic- 
tions decides  that  it  wants  to  go  a  little 
further. 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 
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Mr  NEL8EN      Mr.  Chainnan.  iwould 

like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  which  is  not 
r!:.'!t';rb*»d  by  my  amendment.  If  the  bill 
1-  p€Lss«*d  there  will  be  a  uniform  applica- 
tion of  dayUght  saving  time  If  a  State 
chooses  to  be  on  daylight  saving. 
Throughout  the  State  that  time  will 
apply.  This  amendment  does  not  disturb 
that. 

The  gentleman  is  the  author  of  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  the 
State  to  act  In  Its  legislature  to  come  out 
from  under,  If  It  wishes,  which  is  an  ad- 
mission of  the  fact  and  a  contradiction 
of  his  own  argument. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  has  not 
contradicted  his  own  argimient.  The 
gentleman  bowed  to  the  oldest  principle 
of  legislating,  the  art  of  the  possible. 
The  gentleman  offered  in  committee,  and 
it  failed  passage  by  only  one  vote,  an 
amendment  to  Impose  daylight  saving 
time  on  every  State  in  this  Union,  effec- 
tive the  last  Sunday  of  April  and  continu- 
ing until  the  last  Sunday  of  October. 

I  am  convinced  that  is  the  rational 
approach  to  this  problem  But  I  could 
not  get  the  votes.  Then,  not  in  refuta- 
tion of  my  argument  but  in  recognition 
of  the  realities  of  what  might  be  possible, 
I  offered  the  amendment  with — one 
might  call  it  a  sort  of  section  14' b>  In  it — 
•  provision  letting  the  States  out  if  they 
choose  to  get  out,  not  Imposing  it  unless 
the  States  do. 

If  we  go  the  othrf  way  around,  we  put 
to  every  legislature  the  question  of 
whether  they  want  to  be  covered  under 
this.  This  is  a  thorny  question  In  legisla- 
tures. I  served  In  the  legislature  of 
California  when  we  faced  up  to  this 
problem  and  did  something  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

fBy    unanimous    consent.     Mr.  Moss 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes  > 

Mr  MOSS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
it  is  a  thorny  problem.  I  know  If  we 
throw  the  burden  back  on  the  legisla- 
tures to  aftlrmatlvely  elect  to  come  under 
daylight  saving  time,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  long  period  of  inaction,  and 
the  chaotic  situation  which  exists  as 
one  travels  across  this  country  will  con- 
tinue and  continue  and  continue. 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Minnesota. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Does  not  your  amend- 
ment provide  that  the  States  will  have 
the  right  legislatively  to  come  out  from 
under,  if  they  wish? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yea.  The  emphasis  is 
that  they  must  act  to  exempt.  Your 
emphasis  Is  that  they  must  act  to  cover. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  difference  In  the 
ti-pe  of  uniformity  that  we  would 
achieve. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fiirther? 

Mr  MOSS     Yea. 

Mr  NELSEN  If  your  statement  was 
that  this  is  our  respoaslbUltr.  then  why 
do  you  have  a  loophole  at  all  if  you  feel 
that  this  should  be  done? 

Mr  MOSS.  If  I  had  had  the  genUe- 
raans  vote  in  committee,   there  would 


be  no  loophole  for  him  to  complain 
about  I  did  my  very  best  to  convince 
him  of  the  wisdom  of  more  uniformity 
in  the  poUcy.  and  I  failed,  and  I  i^wlo- 
glze  for  my  failure. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  As  1  recall  It,  in  the 
committee  your  original  amendment 
provided  that  the  State  legislatiu-e  would 
have  the  right  to  act  to  come  out  from 
under. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  is  giving  them 
an  admission  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  The  gentleman  is 
mistaken.  My  original  amendment  said 
dayUght  saving  time  would  be  effective 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  begiimlng  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  and  continuing  to 
the  last  Sunday  of  October.  I  was  de- 
feated on  a  vote  of  8  to  9.  If  I  had  not 
been  defeated,  that  would  be  my  position. 
I  still  think  I  would  support  anyone's 
amendment  to  take  that  additional  step, 
because  I  think  that  the  Nation  would 
bless  all  of  us  if  we  took  that  additional 
step. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sure  he  would  agree  It  would  be 
prety  hard  even  for  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  recite  all  of  the  various  dif- 
ferent things  that  were  done  in  the  com- 
mittee In  their  attempt  to  work  this  thing 
out.  If  I  have  misstated  the  gentleman's 
position,  it  is  certainly  not  my  IntenUon 
to  do  so.  However,  I  would  like  to  state 
my  amendment  here  would  be  conducive 
to  a  passage  of  this  bill  and  completing 
action  on  it.    That  Is  my  objective. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AJCKNDMXNT    TO   TH«    AMUTDMXNT    OiTUlXO    BT 

MX.  anuiT 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.^halrman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  itr.  Besst  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nklsxw:  On  line 
0.  after  the  word  "law"  strike  aU  that  word- 
ing down  through  Une  6  to  and  Including 
the  word  "that"  and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof 
thoee  worOa  "exempt  the  State  or  any  one  of 
Ita  time  zone*  from  the  provision  of  this 
bill." 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  I 
think  will  take  care  of  the  situation  that 
we  have  In  Michigan  and  certainly  the 
situation  that  we  have  in  my  Congres- 
sional district  in  South  Dakota  where 
the  time  zone  runs  right  down  through 
the  middle  of  my  district.  What  It 
would  do  would  be  to  permit  the  State 
legislatures  to  exempt  the  State  or  a 
portion  of  the  State  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  I  think  that  this  would  solve 
the  problem  that  they  have  In  Michigan 
and  it  would  help  to  solve  the  problem 
that  we  have  in  my  State  of  South  Da- 
kota where  the  time  zone  nms  right 
through  the  middle  of  my  district 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Ye^  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Does  your  amend- 
ment apply  only  to  those  States  where 
there  is  a  division  in  the  present  time 
zone? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Yes.  It  would  apply  only 
to  those  States. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Because  we  have 
Sutes  now  where  they  have  daylight 
saving  time,  such  as  Maryland.     They 


have  a  State  law  there,  but  they  exempt 
two  cotmties.  However,  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  time  zone.  It  Is  Just 
a  local  ^oimd  rule,  so  to  speak,  it 
should  specify  there,  In  my  opinion,  that 
it  applies  solely  to  those  States  where 
there  Is  a  division  between  existing  time 
zones. 

Mr.  BERRY.  With  my  amendment 
the  wording  of  the  Nelsen  amendment 
would  read  as  follows:  "except  that  any 
State  may  by  law  exempt  the  State  or 
any  of  its  time  zones  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  during  the  period  commencing 
at  2  o'clock"  and  so, on  and  so  forth. 

This  amendment  would  help  the  Nel- 
sen amendment  and  the  Nelsen  amend- 
ment would  be  a  great  help  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
Interest  to  a  lot  of  these  argimients  here. 
It  seems  that  everybody  admits  daylight 
saving  time  Is  the  thing  that  brings 
about  confusion.  I  have  contended  that 
for  years.  All  we  are  doing  when  we 
have  daylight  saving  time  is  Just  con- 
fusing everybody.  Those  people  wHq 
want  to  go  to  work  early,  let  them  do  It. 
Those  people  who  do  not  want  to  go  to 
work  early,  fine.  Just  do  away  with  the 
whole  daylight  saving  time  business,  and 
you  win  solve  the  problem  and  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  It  is  a  crazy  thing  to 
start  with.  So  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
all  of  the  amendments  and  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  hope  some 
day  we  will  get  some  sense  in  the  people 
and  they  will  realize  how  silly  the  whole 
thing  about  daylight  saving  time  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Yes.    I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  heard  a  rea- 
son given  here  for  daylight  saving  time. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  not, 
either.  E^rerybody  says  that  It  confuses 
everybody.  I  grant  you  that.  It  got  so 
confused  down  in  my  district  the  last 
year  where  we  had  a  consolidated  school 
district  that  embraced  two  small  towns. 
One  of  them  had  daylight  saving  time 
and  the  other  did  not.  The  school 
adopted  Its  own  time.  They  split  It 
down  the  middle  and  they  had  a  30- 
mlnute  difference  in  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  regardless  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do  here  or  what 
kind  of  a  bill  you  might  pass  to  try  to 
save  the  daylight,  the  sun  will  Just  stay 
out  so  many  hours  a  day.  and  there  Is 
nothing  that  Congress  can  do  about  It. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  Is  ex- 
actly right.  Another  example  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  Is  where  the  city  coun- 
cil in  the  capital  city  of  Jefferson  a 
few  yean  ago  adopted  a  resolution  and 
passed  an  ordinance  establishing  day- 
light saving  time.  Well,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  a  very 
knowledgeable  man  and  I  think  one  of 
the  smartest  men  I  have  ever  known. 
He  said,  "Well,  the  city  of  Jefferson  can 
have  daylight  saving  time,  but  aD  of  the 
employees  of  the  State  are  going  to  stay 
on  regular  titoe." 
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The  next  day  they  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  council  and  repealed  the 
ordinance,  and  sanity  was  restored. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  any 
time  you  get  Involved  in  dayUght  saving 
time  you  are  Just  creating  problems  that 
you  do  not  have  to  have. 

So  I  would  say,  let  us  vote  down  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  very  Inter- 
ested in  this  debate.  I  believe  that  if 
anyone  will  take  a  look  at  the  State  of 
Idaho  they  will  find  It  is  the  only  State 
In  the  Union  that  Is  divided  by  time  zone 
boundaries,  not  into  east-west  areas,  but 
Into  north-south  areas.  Therefore,  per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  uniformity  we  could 
divide  the  United  States  up  In  that  fash- 
Ion,  having  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  In  one  time  acne,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  In 
a  different  time  zone. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  for 
the  purposes  of  the  record  I  should  at- 
tanpt  to  clarify  what  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  will  do  in  my  own 
State  of  Idaho.  I  represent  the  only 
State  that  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
having  three  capitals — Boise.  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and 
much  of  Idaho's  business  Is  oriented  to 
these  cities  in  adjacent  States.  You 
either  have  to  go  to  Boise  for  your  sup- 
plies or  you  have  to  go  to  Spokane  or 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  time  the  State  of 
Washington  goes  on  daylight  saving  time 
and  Idaho  does  not.  It  creates  a  local 
problem  in  north  Idaho.  The  same  is 
true  with  reference  to  the  State  of  Utah 
and  southern  Idaho. 

Because  of  the  time  zone  division  In 
Idaho,  It  Is  possible  for  the  State  to  have 
four  different  times  at  the  same  time. 
We  can  have  mountain  standai'd  time, 
mountain  daylight  time.  Pacific  standard 
time;  and  Pacific  daylight  time.  In  fact, 
this  condition  actually  exists  twice  dur- 
ing each  year. 

But,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  time  meas- 
urement is  complicated  by  one  other 
thing.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
there  are  many  towns  in  deep  and  nar- 
row valleys  in  high  mountains  where 
the  Sim  does  not  come  up  until  about 
10  o'clock,  and  then  goes  down  about  2 
o'clock.  These  people  want  mountain 
standard  time  the  year  around.  They 
would  not  want  to  change  when  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  change  to  day- 
Ught saving  time.  This  is  now  possible 
-thru  local  option. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  railroad 
time  in  our  lu^a,  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  local  time,  as  it  is  divided 
at  locations  other  than  at  established 
*inie  boundaries.  For  instance.  Para- 
dise, Mont..  100  miles  east  of  the  Idaho- 
Montana  line  Is  a  division  point  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  is  the 
point  where  the  railroad  changes  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
^  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota, 
because  this  Is  the  only  way  that  I  can 
see  that  aU  of  the  people  of  Idaho  would 
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be  satisfied.  I  know  that  Shoshone 
County  Is  not  going  to  vote  for  dayllgbt 
saving  time,  and  I  also  know  that  other 
parts  of  the  State  are  not  golrxg  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  is  a  chance 
for  local  option  It  seems  like  it  should 
prevail  In  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  bringing 
tfye  legislation  before  this  body,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  Improved  through  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  frwn 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I 
rise  in  (^position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  for  the 
clarification  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  today  36  States  In  the  Union, 
by  their  own  wishes  and  votes,  have  some 
kind  of  daylight  saving  time.  Two 
States  have  daylight  saving  time  in  re- 
verse— parts  of  those  States.  Twelve 
States  do  not  have  any  form  of  daylight 
saving  time  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  reason  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  Is  time  for  us  to  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility and  do  our  duty  as  we  are 
supposed  to  do  it.  and  to  set  some  kind 
of  uniformity  in  this  Nation  with  ref- 
erence to  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  It  Is  going 
to  Inconvenience  some,  and  it  is  bound 
to  do  so.  However,  there  has  never  been 
a  law  passed  in  this  Congress  which  has 
not  Inconvenienced  someone,  or  to  which 
some  were  not  opposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  reason  we 
have  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
and  that  the  principle  of  the  majority 
rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  work 
out  In  the  committee  the  best  possible 
bill  which  we  could  write.  This  is  an 
Issue  that  has  been  confronting  the 
American  people  for  the  last  30  years. 
The  confusion  has  gotten  so  great  and 
the  problem  today  is  so  intense  that 
those  who  have  been  opposed  through  the 
years  to  this  legislation  have  oome  and 
said  "Let  us  try  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  this  confusion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  of  the 
problem  which  is  existing  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  I  recognize  that  they  do  have 
a  problem.  However.  I  am  certain  that 
If  this  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
ICC  that  it  can  be  worked  out,  because 
time  zones  have  been  set  by  the  Congress, 
then  they  ese  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  ICC  and  under  the  law  action  can 
be  taken  to  correct  inequities. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  your  original 
statement  how  many  States  did  you  say 
had  daylight  saving  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  said  that  36  Stetes 
had  some  kind  of  daylight  saving  time. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Yes,  that  Is  what 
I  wanted  to  ask  about.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  these  36  States  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  statewide  daylight  savings 
time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    That  is  correct. 


B4r.  CUNNINGHAM.  You  do  not  mean 
then  that  these  36  States  have  statewide 
daylight  saving  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  The  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  In  other  words, 
some  cities  in  the  36  States  might  have 
and  other  cities  in  these  same  States 
might  not. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  explain  It  There  are  18 
States  in  the  United  States  that  go  on 
daylight  saving  time  throughout  the 
State  as  a  whole.  There  are  18  more 
where  they  have  portions  of  the  State 
and  different  localities  or  counties  or 
municipalities  that  go  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time,  and  that  is  what  adds  to  the 
confusion  across  the  country.  It  is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  this  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  and  by  the 
precedents  that  have  been  established  to 
set  the  time  standards  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  I  did  want  that  to  be  clear 
for  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gMi- 
tieman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  you  not 
think  that  we  would  eliminate  the  con- 
fusion If  we  would  Just  forget  about  day- 
light saving  time?  Would  there  not  be 
less  confusion  than  we  havs  now  if  that 
were  done? 

Mr.  STAGGEIRS.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  would  say  that  there 
has  been  action  taken  in  the  greater 
portion  of  this  Nation  to  do  something 
on  the  other  side.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  eliminate  the  confusion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mlssoiul.  As  chairman 
of  this  great  committee,  It  would  seem 
that  you  would  be  encouraged  to  do  that 
since  you  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
eliminate  the  confusion  if  we  do  away 
with  daylight  saving  time.  Why  do  you 
not  start  wjth  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  that  when 
we  have  the  representatives  of  the  36 
States  sitting  here  in  this  Chamber.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  would  get  very  far  with 
that. 

Mr.  Clmlrman,  I  hope  that  both  of 
these  amendments  are  voted  down. 

Mr,  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  odt  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  it  is 
rather  ironic  that  our  able  and  genial 
chairman  and  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, in  an  effort  to  bring  about  more 
uniformity  and  eliminate  confusion, 
apparent^  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
confusion.  Witness  this  debate  over  the 
last  few  minutes. 

I  want  to  assure  you  as  far  as  daylight 
saving  time  is  concerned  in  South  Caro- 
lina, we  do  not  use  It.  Really  It  Is  not 
necessary  down  home.  We  have  to  start 
early.  Whenever  the  sim  rises,  I  would 
say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentieman 
from  Florida,  we  start  working  then  in 
order  to  try  to  keep  up  with  you  wonder- 
ful friends  in  the  other  States.  So  it 
really  does  not  have  anj*  applicability  to 
our  particular  State.  , 
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But,  Mr   Chairman,  I  do  rl*e  In  sup-  I  wish  to  say  that  If  the  Berry  am«id-  in    the    Jegi*iaUve,    executive,    or    juciici»i 

port  of  the   ani^ndment  offered  by  the  ment    meets    the    problem,    I    certainly  brancfaea  ot  the  Government,  or  relaung  to 

per.tleman  from  Minnesota.    AetuaUy  It  would   be   moet  happy   to   accept  it.     I  ^"  "™*  wilmn  which  any  righta  shall  ac- 

will  accomplish  the  desired  result  of  this  .liink  something  must  be  done  to  meet  *'£"?,  °'  determine,  or  within  which  any  act 

particular  legislation,    It  will  be  uniform  the  problem  that  has  been  brought  out  '^t^'^^^i^nll^^ ^^n^^r^^J^'".,'^^' 

so  far  as  the  commencing  date  and  the  on  this  floor  by  States  such  as  I^chlgan  ^                  JurisdicUon  of  the  United  state,, 

ending  date  in  any  State  which  elects  to  and  Idaho  and  South  Dakota. 
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K=>  Of.  daylight  saving  time.  I  agree  with 
that  pr:.nclple.  I  think  it  will  bring  about 
some  desfree  of  uniformity  and  clarifica- 
tion. Additionally,  it  will  eliminate  the 
fact  that  we  have  daylight  saving  time 
I.',  some  municipalities,  in  some  areas  of 
a  Stat*  and  do  not  have  It  statewide. 
W:ir.  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from;  Minnesota,  it  will  still  be 
appi. cable  statewide. 

A-s  I  understand  it.  his  amendment 
simply  provides  this:  It  does  not  force 
the  State  to  take  affirmative  action  in 
order  to  remain  on  standard  time;  how- 
ever it  must  pass  legislation  to  go  on 
daylight  saving  time.  We  in  this  Con- 
gress have  done  a  rather  thorough  job 
of  eliminating  a  good  many  of  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  States.  You 
might  say  that  this  is  just  a  little  con- 
sideration for  them,  yet  I  believe  they 
deserve  it  and  would  be  grateful  for  all 
small  favors  Let  us  say  to  the  States 
through  pa.s.sage  of  the  amendment  to 
this  legislation — if  you  want  to  get  on 
daylight  .saving  time — if  you  think  you 
are  not  netting  rp  early  enough — then 
you  can  take  positive  action  and  go  on 
daylight  .saving  time.     If  you  do  not  take 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  QuestlCHi  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bkbry]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Ncsnc]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Nilsen)  there 
were — ayes  37,  noes  65. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrrERrD    BY     MR,    CtrNNINGHAM 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  Tead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr,  Cttnkingram: 
Beginning  with  line  30  on  page  5,  strike  out 
all  down  through  line  11  on  page  10  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  b^  cited  as  the  "Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  19«6', 

•■8«c.  3.  It  U  the  policy  of  the  United 
State*  to  promote  the  adoption  and  observ- 
ance of  uniform  time  within  the  standard 
time  Eones  prescribed  by  the  Act  entitled 
"An    Act    to   save    daylight    and    to    provide 


this  affirmative  action,  then  you  remain     ■**«<1*'*<1   '»»•  'or  the   United  Statea',  ap 


on  the  standard  time  of  your  particular 
time  zone  That  seems  to  be  a  fair 
enough  proposition.  We  are  going  to  ac- 
oomplLsh  the  same  objective  and  without 
Imposing  an  additional  burden  on  the 
States  I  can  appreciate  the  position  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia In  committee  he  tried  to  make 
It  mandator>'  that  all  of  the  States  go 
on  daylight  saving  time  during  this  uni- 
form period 

Although  such  may  be  desirable,  which 
I  do  not  agree  It  is  going  too  far.  Ulti- 
mately we  might  reach  that  particular 
objective,  but  right  now  I  think  the 
simendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
ne.sota  is  .simply  a  proposition  of  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  force  a  State  to  do 
somietiiing  or  whether  you  want  to  make 
It  permissive  for  a  State  to  do  this.  I 
think  it  is  the  better  part  of  judgment 
that  we  try  to  operate  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  allowing  a  SUte  to  re- 
tain this  particular  right  so  long  as  they 
want  It 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  because  I  believe  it  will  ac- 
compii.sh  the  desired  objectives  of  my 
esteeemed  friend  and  our  able  and  genial 
colleag-ue  from  the  great  State  of  West 
V'lnflma 

Mr  NELSE?.'  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
u~>  .strike  out  the  last  word. 

.Mr  Chai.-man.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  p.'-obiem  that  has  been  set 
forth  here  with  reference  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  now  the  States  of  Idaho 
and  South  Dakota  was  not  thoroughly 
discussed  in  tiie  committee.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer     I  do  not  know  if  the  language 


proved  March  19.  1918  (40  Stat.  450;  15  U.8.C. 
3*1-363).  and  the  Act  enUtled  'An  Act  to 
transfer  the  Panhandle  and  Plains  section  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  the  United  Statee 
standard  central  time  zone',  approved  March 
4.  1931  (41  SUt.  144fl;  15  U,8,C.  366).  To 
this  end  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  and  directed  to  foster  and 
promote  widespread  and  uniform  adoption 
and  observance  of  the  same  standards  of  time 
within  and  throughout  each  standard  time 
zone  as  preacrlbed  by  such  Acta. 

■Sic,  3.  (a)  Whenever  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia adopt*  daylight  saving  Ume.  such  time 
shall  commence  at  3  o'clock  antemeridian  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  shall  end  at  3 
o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  In 
October  and  shall  advance  the  standard  time 
otherwise  applicable  by  one  hour. 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  It  Is  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  by  this  section  to 
supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  advances  In 
time  or  changeover  dates  different  from  those 
specified  In  this  section. 

"(c)  For  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  Its  duly  authorized  agent  may 
apply  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  such  viola- 
tion occurs  for  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by  writ  of  In- 
junction or  by  other  process,  mandatcn-y  or 
otherwise,  reetralnlng  against  further  vio- 
lations of  this  section  and  enjoining  obedi- 
ence thereto. 

"Sbc.  4;  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  19,  1918  (40 
Stat.  451;  15  U  S.C,  363).  whenever  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  adopts  daylight  saving 
time  consistent  with  the  provisions  o* 
secUon  3  of  this  Act.  In  all  statutes,  orders, 
rules,   and  regulations  relating   to  the   time 


Of  -he  Bern,-  amendment  properly  meets     of  performance  of  any  act  by  any  officer  or 
the  problem      I  hope  it  does,  department  at  the  United  States,  whether 


states. 
It  ahall  be  understood  and  Intended  that 
such  time  during  such  period  shall  be  said 
dayUght  saving  time,  and  such  Ume  shaU 
be  the  exclusive  time  within  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  trans- 
action of  all  public  business  by  any  de- 
partment,.  agency,  or  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  officer,  agent,  employee,  or 
representative  of  any  such  department,  agen- 
cy, or  court. 

"S«c.  6.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  save  daylight  and  to  pro- 
vide  standard  time  for  the  United  States', 
approved  March  19,  1918,  as  amended  (40 
Stat.  450;  15  U.S.C.  361),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
standard  Ume  of  the  United  States  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
Into  eight  zones  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section.  The  standard  time  of  the  first 
zone  shall  be  based  on  the  mean  solar  time 
of  the  sixtieth  degree  of  longitude  west  Jrcwn 
Greenwich;  that  of  the  second  zone  on  the 
seventy-fifth  degree:  that  of  the  third  zone 
on  the  ninetieth  degree;  that  of  the  fourth 
zone  on  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  degree: 
that  of  the  fifth  zone  on  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  degree;  that  ot  the  sixth  zone 
on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  degree; 
that  of  the  seventh  zone  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifUeth  degree;  and  that  of  the 
eighth  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fifth  degree.  The  limit*  of  each  zone  shall 
be  defined  by  an  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlsaion,  having  regard  for 
the  convenience  of  commerce  and  the  exist- 
ing JuncUon  points  and  division  points  of 
common  carriers  engaged  in  commerce  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
naUons,  and  such  order  may  be  modified 
from  time  to  time,' 

"(b)  Section  of  such  Act  (40  Stat.  451; 
16  use.  263)  Is  tunended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Skc.  4.  The  standard  time  of  the  first 
zone  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  At- 
lantic standard  Ume;  that  of  the  second 
zone  shall  be  known  and  designated  sa 
eastern  standard  time;  that  of  the  third 
zone  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  cen- 
tral Btendard  time;  that  of  the  fourth  zone 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  mountain 
standard  time;  that  of  the  fifth  zone  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  Pacific  standard 
time;  that  of  the  sixth  zone  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  Yukon  standard  time; 
that  of  the*  seventh  zone  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as'  Alaska-Hawaii  standard  Ume; 
and  that  of  the  eighth  zone  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  Bering  standard  time,' 

"Smc.  6.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(6  U.8.C.  lOOO-lOll)  shall  apply  to  all  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act.  the  Act  enUtled 
'An  Act  to  save  daylight  and  to  provide 
standard  Ume  for  the  United  SUtee."  ap- 
proved March  19.  1918.  a*  amended,  and  the 
Act  enUtled  An  Act  to  transfer  the  Pan- 
handle and  Plains  section  of  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa to  the  United  State*  standard  cen- 
tral time  zone',  approved  March  4,  1921." 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM  (interrupting  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  was  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
offered  at  any  time  in  the  cwnmlttec 
while  the  bill  was  under  consideration? 


Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  This  amend- 
ment would  do  what  the  gentleman  voted 
against. 

Mr.  MOSS,  "nie  answer  is  partly  re- 
sponsive. I  seek  in  good  faith  to  know 
whether  it  is  swnethlng  that  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  You  can  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  respond  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  gentleman's  lack  of  courtesy  in  re- 
sponding to  a  proper  question,  I  must 
most  reluctantly  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard, 
■nie  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  and  concluded 
the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  objection  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss] 
took  so  much  time  because  I  know  the 
Members  have  other  things  to  do. 

This  amendment  Is  very  simple.  What 
this  amendment  does  is  simply  go  back 
to  the  original  Staggers  bill,  which  says 
that  whoever  wishes  to  be  on  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  at  a  date  certain 
and  go  off  at  a  date  certain.  That  Is  the 
original  bill. 

We  had   no  hearings   on   this   other- 
proposition,  that  everybody  has  to  be  on 
it  unless  the  legislatures  decide  to  take 
them  off.    There  were  no  hearings  what- 
soever on  this  part  of  the  bilL 

I  said  on  the  floor,  during  general  de- 
bate, that  this  matter  is  a  very  complex, 
confusing  problem  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  I  was  a  mayor  before  I  came 
here  several  years  ago  of  a  dty  of  330,000 
people.  Almost  every  year  the  matter 
of  daylight  saving  time  came  up.  The 
council  chamber  was  packed  with  a  lot 
of  people  who  were  in  favor  of  It.  I 
personally  am  in  favor  of  it.  But  It  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  economic  situation 
in  the  various  communities,  particularly 
in  the  farming  communities  and  many 
came  to  the  coimcU  meeting  to  protest 
daylight  time. 

I^Ueve  that  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  going  to  cause  so  much  confusion 
that  there  will  be  a  good  chance  that 
nothing  at  all  will  pass.  So  my  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  will  go  back  to  the  orig- 
inal bin  of  our  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Staggers],  and,  repeating,  to  sim- 
Ply  say  that  this  would  be  a  first  step. 
Everybody  who  wishes  to  go  on  daylight 
saving  time  shaU  go  on  at  a  date  certain 
and  go  off  at  a  date  certain. 

This  Is  not,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form, 
a  political  matter.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  There  are  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  plead  with  them  who 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  confusion  that  will 
result  if  any  such  bill,  as  originally  pro- 
posed here,  is  passed. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  both  parties 
"TJi  not  stand  up,  one  side  against  the 
«ner,  on  this,  because  it  certainly  Is  not 
»  partisan  issue.  There  has  been  no 
pressure  from  the  administration  that  I 
«»w  of  for  the  committee  bllL 
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I  personally  favor  daylight  time.  But 
Nebraska,  where  I  come  from,  Is  500 
miles  long,  and  It  has  two  time  zones.  If 
this  bill  Is  passed,  then  the  whole  State 
would  have  to  go  on  dayUght  time  or  get 
out  from  under  daylight  saving  time.  It 
would  cause  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness 
and  confusion,  because  there  are  some 
cities  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
who  may  want  daylight  saving  time. 
There  are  some  in  the  central  or  western 
part  who  would  not  want  It. 

I  hope   that   the   Members  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  going  back  to 
the  original  Staggers  bill.     Nationwide 
daylight  time  will  cause  much  confusion, 
so  let  us  take  the  first  step  as  Chairman 
Staggers   first  proposed   and   get  that 
through.     Then,  after  that,  we  can  go 
Into  these  other  facets  of  the  matter  and 
perhaps  they  can  be  worked  out  after 
full  and  open  hearings.    However,  to  put 
It  all  in  one  package  is,  I  think,  imwlse. 
As  I  said,  there  were  no  hearings  on  the 
bulk  of  the  bill,  that  is,  the  additions  to 
It  from  the  original  Staggers  bill.    There 
wei^  no  hearings  at  all.    It  was  brought 
up  In  executive  session  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Moss]  with  little 
discussion.   Why  he  wants  this  is  beyond 
me,  but  he  has  explained  his  position. 
I  do  not  think  a  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia should  legislate  for  all  of  the  other 
communities  and  States  In  the  Union. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  being  done  If  this 
bill  is  adopted  in  toto.     So,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  reiterate:    Let  us  go  back 
to  the  original  Staggers  bill  as  the  first 
step.     I  think  it  will  accomplish  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do  here,  which  is  avoid 
confusion  particularly  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry.    There  were  no  hearings 
on  the  matter  of  having  everybody  go  on 
It  unless  the  State  legislature  decides  not 
to.    And  the  vote  in  committee  was  close. 
So  let  me  say  again  that  this  is  not  a 
partisan  matter.     There  has  not  been 
any  arm  twisting  on  this  and  there  is  no 
really  big  push  behind  this.    Let  us  start 
in  a  small  way  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment and  then  go  into  the  rest  of  It  at 
some  other  time.    Let  us  get  a  bill,  a  first 
step  such  as  the  other  body  has  already 
done. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  in  expressing  re- 
gret that  it  was  necessary  to  have  his 
amendment  read  in  its  entirety.  This 
is  my  14th  year  in  this  House.  Today 
was  the  first  time  I  was  confronted  with 
such  lack  of  courtesy  that  I  was  forced  to 
withhold  unanimous  consent  to  a  request 
of  a  colleague.  I  have  jiever  done  that 
before. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  I  regret  the  dis- 
courtesy which  was  evidenced  in  declin- 
ing to  answer  a  question  put  respect- 
fully to  a  colleague. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  I  will  not  yield  now 
to  that  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  here  now  to  op- 
pose an  amendment  which  would  relm- 
poee  a  pattern  of  chaotic  confusion  on 


the  time  zones  of  this  Nation.  It  would 
sanction  the  multiplicity  of  zones  in  the 
50  States  which  we  now  encounter.  The 
only  thing  that  would  be  achieved  con- 
strucUvely  if  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted  would  be  to  have  that  confu- 
sion become  effective  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  April  and  terminate  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  October.  That  is  all  in  the  world 
that  would  be  achieved.  It  would  not 
remove  the  economic  impact  of  the  great 
many  schedules  that  have  tq  be  pre- 
pared for  transportation  companies 
across  this  Nation.  It  would  not  clear 
up  the  question  of  whether  to  phone  town 
A  at  7  in  the  morning  to  get  them  at  6 
or  to  phone  them  at  6  to  get  them  at  8. 
It  would  not  clear  up  any  of  that  coo- 
fusion.  It  would  really  perpetuate  an 
impKjssible  situation. 

Now,  I  think  the  amount  of  opposition 
to  a  standardized  time  in  this  country 
has  been  vastly  overstated.  Many  years 
ago,  18  years  ago,  when  I  served  in  the 
Legislature  of  California,  I  know  that  the 
matter  of  time  was  a  very  lively  issue, 
but  our  communications  in  the  interven- 
ing years  have  Improved  tremendously. 
This  Nation,  from  the  standpoint  of  time. 
Is  much  smaller  and  closer  together.  It 
is  important  that  we  have  a  more  or- 
derly pattern  of  time.  I  hope  that  we 
make  that  possible  by  voting  down  this 
amendment  and  adopting  not  the  pro- 
posal of  this  gentleman  from  California 
but  the  proposal  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  that  committee.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Cttnntncham) 
there  were — ayes  14,  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

ANi>Erw8    or 


AMENDMENT      OmaUSD      BT      MR. 
NORTH    DAKOTA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrxws  of 
North  Dakota:  Page  6.  line  12.  In  section  8, 
delete  "last  Sunday  of  April"  and  subeUtute 
"Memorial  Day." 

Llnea  13  and  14.  delete  "laat  Sunday  of 
October"  and  substitute  "Labor  Day,"  and 
nciake  the  same  changee  In  section  6. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  happens 
when  a  bill  like  this  fails  to  recognize 
local  problems.  Our  country  is  a  large 
nation.  The  hours  of  daylight  vary. 
Certainly  in  North  Dakota  we  do  not 
have  spots  like  those  alluded  to  earlier 
in  the  great  State  of  Idaho  where  the 
sun  comes  up  at  12  o'clock  noon  and  the 
sun  sets  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  a  much 
shorter  period  of  daylight,  particularly 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  than  other  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  provisions  cf 
this  bill  in  the  Northern  States  children 
will  find  themselves  going  to  school  in 
the  dark.  This  is  not  good.  They 
would  be  walking  over  city  street*  in 
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darkness  to  school,  or  they  would  be 
waiting  by  the  side  of  the  road  for 
schoolbuses  In  darkness. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  believe  as  a  matter 
of  child  safety,  certainly  of  paramount 
Importance,  these  dates  should  be 
changed  to  conform  to  the  generally 
recognized  summer  vacation  schedule  of 
Memorial  E>ay  to  Labor  E>ay  which  Is 
recognized  all  over  this  country. 

My  amendment  does  Just  that  and  I 
urge  Its  adoption.  Certainly  it  would  be 
tragic  to  lose  the  lives  of  children  be- 
cause of  failure  to  provide  them  with  the 
be.st  possible  traveling  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

The  CH.MRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT       OrmXO       BT       USL       HASVCT       OP 
ICICRIOAN 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Has  vet  ot 
Mlciilgan:  On  page  6,  line  20.  Insert  "or  any 
portion  of  such  State"  Immediately  after 
exempt  lt»elf.  and  beginning  in  line  22  on 
page  6,  strike  out  "but  only  if"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  tn  line  35 
of  page  6. 

.Mr  H.ARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  take  only  a  few  minutes  of 
the  time  of  the  Committee. 

This  however,  is  what  I  call  a  Mlchi- 
ga:.  aniendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  those  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  who  were  on  the  floor 
earlier  will  recall  that  we  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan  is  on  one  time  zone,  and  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  is  on  an- 
other time  zone,  by  virtue  of  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  bill  would  require  that 
all  of  the  areas  of  Michigan  either  go  on 
daylight  saving  time  at  a  particular  time, 
and  go  off  daylight  saving  time  at 
a  particular  time,  but  that  the  entire 
State  must  either  accept  standard  time 
o.'  day'.ii^ht  saving  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  State  of  Michigan 
has  considered  this  problem  several  times 
and  It  did  so  long  ago.  As  a  State,  we 
tried  and  we  liked  the  idea  very  much  of 
having  the  entire  State  on  the  same  time. 
I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  that  at 
al!  We  thought  we  had  resolved  this 
problem.  The  manner  in  which  we  did  it 
was  to  put  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan on  central  daylight  time,  and  put 
the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  on  east- 
em  standard  time.  TTiereby  we  made  it 
possible  for  us  in  the  State  to  enjoy  one 
time,  which  we  feel  is  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  us  in  doing  our  affairs,  and 
performing  our  business  as  we  do,  day 
after  day. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  this 
bill  do?  It  would  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening It  would  separate  one  congres- 
sional district,  I  might  point  out,  which 
wuuld  have  one  time  zone  in  part  of  it. 
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and  another  time  zone  In  another  part  of 
the  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  cause  utter 
confusion  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
State,  and  In  the  entire  State,  for  that 
matter. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  my  amend- 
ment wUl  eliminate  that  problem.  It 
would  permit  the  State  legislature  to  des- 
ignate various  portions  of  the  State,  If 
need  be,  to  have  either  daylight  saving 
time  or  standard  time  as  they  see  fit.  In 
that  way  the  Upper  Penlr.sula  and  the 
Lower  Peninsula  could  continue  to  have 
the  same  time  zone. 

I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
I  must  admit  I  am  bothered  when  any- 
one who  is  against  this  bill  or  against  any 
part  of  it  is  supposedly  accused  of  "re- 
imposing  a  pattern  of  confusion"  or  caus- 
ing confusion,  because  it  seems  to  me  the 
manner  In  which  the  bill  is  drawn  Is  in 
itself  causing  the  confusion.  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  if  the  whole  State  of  Michi- 
gan, which  is  350  miles,  roughly  speak- 
ing, from  Its  southerly  boimdary  to  Its 
northern  boimdary  and  300  miles  from 
east  to  west  decides  It  would  like  to  have 
the  same  time  zone  and  that  It  would  like 
to  be  able  to  have  telephone  and  trans- 
portation schedules  and  everything  else 
•on  the  same  time  zone,  I  think  we  should 
be  commended  and  my  amendment 
would  permit  it.  That  Is  why  I  call  it  the 
Michigan  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. Would  this  be  applicable  solely  to 
Michigan  and  Its  problems? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  No,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, it  would  not  be  applicable  solely  to 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Line  20,  page  6, 
specifically  provides  that  any  State  may 
by  law  exempt  Itself,  or  any  portion  of 
such  State — which  would  mean  any  of 
the  50  States.  I  know  of  no  way  of  writ- 
ing the  law,  however,  so  that  only  Michi- 
gan would  be  covered. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  good  friend  and  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  for  whom  I  have  a 
particular  affection.  But  I  would  point 
out  to  him  that  If  this  is  a  Michigan 
amendment  it  is  pernicious — although  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman's  motives  are  of 
the  best. 

The  result  of  the  amendment  he  offers 
is  to  recognize,  sanctify,  and  perpetuate 
exactly  the  chaotic  conditions  we  have 
in  this  Nation  today.  The  State  of  Mich- 
igan is  not  unique  in  being  split  into  two 
time  zones.  Almost  every  part  of  this 
country  has  States  which  happen  to  be 
split  into  two  time  zones. 

But  the  gentleman's  amendment  goes 
vastly  further  than  he  would  have  the 
House  believe.     What  my  good  friends 


amendment  does  is  actually  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  local  option  time  or 
to  permit  the  States  to  establish  precisely 
the  same  patchwork  that  we  are  now 
seeking  to  legislate  against. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  here 
today  about  trying  to  establish  uni- 
form time  and  to  retain  the  patchwork 
structure  of  time  zones  with  which  we 
now  find  ourselves  afflicted  in  this  Na- 
tion, I  am  sure  were  the  same  comments 
which  were  made  In  this  body  when  the 
original  legislation  was  passed  a  number 
of  years  ago  to  establish  uniform  time 
zones. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  J 
think  this  is  worthy  of  note  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  that  page  8  of  the  bill 
provides  language  under  which  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  may  take 
steps  to  assure  that  peculiar  local  prob- 
lems, the  needs  of  local  commerce  and 
business,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
traveling  public  are  fully  and  adequately 
protected  by  authorizing  the  limits  of 
each  zone  to  be  defined  by  an  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
I  am  quoting  from  the  bill  now. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows : 
The  llmlta  of  each  zone  shall  be  defined  by 
an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, having  regard  for  the  convenience 
of  commerce  and  the  existing  Junction  points 
and  division  points  of  common  carriers  en- 
gaged In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
any  such  order  may  be  modified  from  time  to 
time. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  I  heard  no  great  com- 
plaint from  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  over  being  divided  into  two 
time  zones.  Our  State  has  thrived  under 
this. 

My  good  friend's  amendment  does 
nothing  more  than  authorize  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  kind  of  situation  I  saw 
when  I  served  In  the  VS.  Army  some  20 
years  ago  when  within  10  miles  from  the 
Army  post  on  which  I  served,  we  had 
no  less  than  four  time  zones — eastern 
standard,  eastern  daylight,  central 
standard,  and  central  daylight. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  am  not 
certain  that  my  good  friend  from  Michi- 
gan understands  my  point.  I  think  I 
would  agree  with  him  that  Michigan  is 
not  unique  in  having  two  time  zones,  but 
I  think  he  would  agree  with  me  that 
Michigan  is  unique  in  the  way  they  have 
solved  this  problem  by  deciding  that  they 
all  want  to  be  on  one  time.  The  Upper 
Peninsula,  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  is  on 
central  time  tn  one  case  and  the  Lower 
Penin.sula  Is  on  eastern  standard  time 
So  that  we  in  Michigan  all  want  to  go  on 
the  same*  time  and  I  think  that  is  unique. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
decline  to  yield  further  to  my  good 
friend  because  I  notice  my  time  Is  run- 
ning out. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  am  not  so  sure 
as  to  how  well  my  coUeague  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  State  can  speak  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  I  do  not  know  how 
great  a  uniformity  we  have  in  Michigan. 
Last  week  I  was  in  a  part  of  my  district 
which  I  still  believe  is  in  Michigan.  One 
town  had  a  meeting  at  3  o'clock  and  I 
called  about  a  meeting  In  another  town 
and  they  told  me  their  time  was  2  o'clock. 
So  we  do  not  have  imlform  time.  There 
are  times  when  we  have  differing  times 
right  now  on  the  western  end  of  the 
peninsula  where  one  place  it  will  be  3 
o'clock  and  in  another  place  2  o'clock. 
The  towns  of  Menominee,  Laurlum,  and 
Ironwood  are  behind  the  time  of  the  rest 
of  Michigan.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  uniformity  about  the  thing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  good  friend  that  the  amend- 
ment he  talks  about  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem  we  are  discussing  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  It  is  simply  going 
to  sanctify  the  hodgepodge  or  patch- 
work. The  gentleman's  amendment 
raises  conflicting  ideas  and  contradictory 
time  zones  in  every  part  of  this  Nation 
and  in  every  part  of  this  situation. 

The  perpetuation  of  that  confusion 
and  obnoxious  situation  would  lm[>ose 
a  tremendous  difficulty  ui>on  our  peo- 
ple. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvky]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mov% 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  was 
here  when  the  daylight  saving  time 
legislation  came  up  for  renewal  each 
year,  and  I  fully  intended  to  isupport 
this  bill  until  It  becomes  obvious  that  not 
a  single  amendment  to  invprove  it  would 
be  adopted. 

I  suggest  that  the  confusion  and  chaos, 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
could  have  been  cured  if  the  committee 
had  simply  recommended  Greenwich 
Mean  Time  for  the  entire  Nation.  We 
would  then  operate  on  the  same  time 
throughout  the  country.  Some  people 
might  have  had  to  go  to  work  In  dark- 
ness and  there  will  be  millions  operating 
on  that  basis  with  this  bUl. 

When  you  rejected  the  amendment  to 
restrict  the  effective  time  of  this  bill,  as 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Andrews],  suggested,  from  Memorial 
Day  to  Labor  Day,  that  is  when  you  lost 
my  vote,  for  whatever  it  means,  and  it 
probably  does  not  mean  very  much  to 
you.  The  last  Simday  in  October  1971 
will  be  October  31.  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  today  to  make  myself  a  party  to  a 
tragedy  on  the  highways  of  Iowa  where 
schoolchildren,  coming  across  the  high- 
way to  catch  a  schoolbua  in  the  dark- 
ness and  semidarkness  of  late  fall,  are 
mowed  down  by  a  truck  o/  car.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the 
days  and  nights  becouae  equal  In  day- 
light and  darkness  on  September  21. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  such 
tragedy,  and  that  is  what  wUl  happen 
eventually  in  Iowa,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  when  you  try  to  operate  scho<^ 
buses  in  early  morning  darkness  during 


the  month  of  October  in  all  kinds  -of 
weather — fog,  sleet,  rain,  icy  highways, 
and  so  forth.  You  are  asking  for  it  when 
you  run  the  effective  date  of  this  bill, 
the  closing-out  date,  to  the  last  Simday 
in  October. 

Let  the  blood  be  on  your  hands,  not 
mine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair  [Mr.  Karsten],  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  6785)  to  estab- 
lish uniform  dates  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  commencing  and  end- 
ing of  daylight  saving  time  in  those 
States  and  local  jurisdictions  where  It  Is 
observed,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  775,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Eunendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

"ITie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  292,  nays  93,  not  voting  48,  as 
follows: 
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Adams 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Curt  In 

Addabbo 

Burke 

Daddarlo 

Albert 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hague 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bym«,  Pa. 

Daniels 

Anderson, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Tenn. 

Cahlll 

Davis.  Wis. 

Annunzlo 

Cameron 

Dawson 

Arends 

Carey 

de  la  Oaraa 

Asliley 

Chelf 

DKaney 

AsplnaU 

Clark 

Dent 

Ayres 

Clausen, 

Denton 

Barrett 

DonH. 

Derwlnskl 

Bates 

Cleveland 

Dlggs 

Beckworth 

Clevenger 

DlngeU 

Bell 

Cohelan 

Donohue 

Bennett 

Conable 

Dulskl 

Bingbam 

Conyers 

Dwyer 

Boggs 

Cooley 

Dyal 

Boland 

Corbett 

Bdmondson 

Brsdemaa 

Corman 

EvaiM,  Colo. 

Brock 

Craler 

Brerett 

Brooks 

Cramer 

Xvlna,  Tenn 

Fallon 

Klrwan 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Parbstein 

Klucsynskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Pamaley 

Komeg&y 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Pamum 

Krebs 

Riven,  8.C. 

FasceU 

Kunkel 

EtoMson 

Felgban 

Kupferman 

Rodlno 

Plndley 

Laird 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Flno 

Landnim 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Plsher 

Leggett 

Flood 

Lipscomb 

Ronan 

Flynt 

Long,  Md. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Fogarty 

McCIory 

Booney.  Pa. 

Foley 

McDsde 

Rosenthal 

Ford. 

McDoweU 

Rostenkowskl 

WlUlam  D. 

McEwen 

Roybal 

Fraser 

McFaU 

Ryan 

Frellnghuyaen 

McOrath 

SatterfWd 

Frledel 

McVlcker 

St  Germain 

Fulton.  Pa. 

St.  Onge 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MacGregor 

Saylor 

Oallagtier 

Maciten 

Schexiar 

Oarmatz 

Mackay 

Schlsler 

Gettys 

Mackle 

Schneeb^l 

Olalmo 

Madden 

Schwelker 

Gibbons 

Mahon 

Scott 

OUbert 

Mallllaid 

Senner 

GUllgan 

Marsh 

Shipley 

Oonsales 

Matblas 

Sickles 

GoodeU 

Mateunaga 

Slack 

Grabowskl 

May 

Smith.  Calif. 

Gray 

Meeds 

Smith.  Iowa 

Green,  Oreg. 

Michel 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mlnlsb 

Smltlh,  Va. 

Grlder 

Mink 

Springer 

Grlfnths 

Monagan 

Stafford 

Orover 

Moore 

Staggers 

Gubaer 

Moorhead 

Stalbaum 

Oumey 

Morgan 

Steed 

Hagan,  Oa. 

MorrU 

Stephens 

Hal  pern 

Morse 

Stratton      - 

HatUey 

Morton 

Stubblefleld 

Hanna 

Moss 

Talcott 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Multer 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy.  lU. 

Tenaer 

Hardy 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hathaway 

Natcher 

Thompson,  Tex 

Hawkins 

Nedzl 

Tliomson,  Wis. 

Hays 

O'Brien 

Todd 

Hecliler 

O'Bara,  lU. 

Trimble 

Helstoskl 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Tuck 

Hicks 

O'Konekl 

Tunn«y 

Hollfleld 

Olsen.  Mont. 

T\lVP«t 

Holland 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Tuten 

Horton 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Udall 

Hosmer 

Ottlnger 

Ullman 

Howard 

PMsman 

Utt 

Hull 

Patman 

VanDeerlin 

Hungate 

Patten 

Vanlk 

Huot 

PeUy 

Vlgorlto 

Icbard 

Pepper 

Vivian 

Irwin 

Perkins 

Walker,  N.  Mm 

Jacobs 

Phllbln 

WaUlns 

Jannan 

Pickle 

Watts 

JoeUon 

Pike 

Weltner 

Johnson,  Calif 

Plmie 

Wh  alley 

Johnson,  Okla 

Poff 

WidnaU 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Price 

Wilson,  Bob 

Karsten 

Pudnskl 

Wilson. 

Karth 

PurceU 

Charles  H. 

Kartenmeler 

Qule 

Wright 

Kee 

QuUlen 

Wyatt 

Keith 

Race 

Wydler 

Kelly 

Rees 

Tates 

Keogb 

Reld,  lU. 

Young 

King,  Oftllf . 

Held.  N.T. 

Younger 

King,  N.Y. 

Resnlck 

Zablockl 

King,  Utah 

Beuss 
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Abemethy 

Carter 

Harvey.  Mlcb. 

Adair 

Casey 

Hubert 

Andrews, 

Cederberg 

Henderson 

George  W. 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Andrews. 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Glenn 

Colmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Andrews, 

Ctinn  Ingham 

Jones.  Mo 

N.  Dak. 

Curtis 

Jones,  N.O. 

Ashbrook 

Devlne 

Langen 

Dole 

Latta 

Bandstra 

Dom 

Lennon 

Battln 

Dow 

Long,  La. 

Belcher 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Love 

Berry 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Mcculloch 

Betts 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McMUlan 

Bolton 

Edwards,  La. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Bow 

Ford,  Oerald  B 

.  MUls 

Bray 

Fountain 

Mln«hi^11 

Brown,  Ohio 

OAtlilnss 

Mlze 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Gross 

MoaUsr 

Buchanan 

Haley 

Mosher 

Burleson 

Hall 

Nelsec 

Burton.  Utah 

Hamilton 

Oiaoa,iSixm. 

CtLllan 

Hansen,  lovm 

Poage 

Callaway 

Harsba 

RanUUI 
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Ke^.:. 

Shrlver 

Waggonner 

R^fffl 

SlkM 

Watron 

-A    :><"•» 

Sfrubtta 

White,  Idaho 

ri-  ~  ■  :-s  h 

8m  n  ton 

White,  Tex. 

-..  r  -  '-"hauser 

Sum  van 

Whltener 

-,,.  -  ...,- 

Sweeney 

Whltten 

-.-.■.:  r;- 

Taylor 

WllUaou 
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Abbltt 

Murray 

Bmitxit 

Erleobom 

Nix 

BlAtnlk 

Puqua 

Pocd 

Roinn« 

Grelgg 

Powell 

Broomfldd 

Grtffla 

Relnecke 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Roncallo 

CabeU 

Halleck 

Roudebuah 

Celler 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rumsfekl 

Clawson,  Del 

Herlonf 

Slsk 

CoUler 

Jennings 

Teague.  Tex. 

Conte 

McCarthy 

ToU 

Culver 

Martin,  Ala. 

Walker.  Mlas. 

Dlcklnacm 

Martin.  Maai. 

Wlllu 

Dowdy 

Matthews 

Woiff 

Downing 

MlUer 

Ml*airte.  Calif. 

liorriaon 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pal!-s 

Mr  T'..;  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr   Brown  of  California  witli  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Nfr  Wolff  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

idr  Matthews  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maasa- 
chusetta. 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

M-    MorrSaon  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana, 

.Mr    \!    !-r  With  Mr,  Del  Clawson. 

N'.r   vu  fnth  Mr.  Conte. 

.Mr    Dovniag  with  Mr.  Dlckinaon. 

■H(r.  CeUar  with  Mr.  Roudebuah. 

Mr.  ruqua  with  Mr.  Orlflln. 

Mr    JeruUngB   with  Mr.  Kllfwanh. 

Mr  Pool  with  Mr  Erlenbom. 

Mr  Rlak  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr    Cabell  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr   Herlong  with  Mr  Walker  of  Mlaaiaalppl. 

Mr    Roncallo  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr   TMcue  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr,  Cnlvar  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr   Ha«en  of  California  with  Mr.  WlUta. 

sir  B.irlng  with  Mr  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Orelgg  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUTomla. 

Mr.  CDRTIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr.  mCKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  reeult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
775.  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Is  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1404) 
to  establish  unlfonn  dates  throughout 
the  United  8tates\/or  the  commencing 
wid  ending  of  daylight  saving  time  in 
those  Sutes  and  local  jurisdictions  where 
it  Is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clertc  read  the  UUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  1404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a»»embled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "TTnlform  Time  Act 
of  1966. ■• 

Src  2  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  adoption  and  observance  of 
"^l£o"a  time  within  the  standard  time  aonea 
prescribed  by  the  Act  enutied  "An  Act  to  save 
daylight  and  to  provide  standard  time  for  the 
United  States,"  approved  March  19.  1918  (40 
Stat  460).  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
transfer  the  Panhandle  and  Plains  section  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  the  United  States 
standard  central  time  zone,"  approved  March 
4,  1921  (41  SUt.  1448).    To  thla  end  the  In- 


terstate Commerce  Commission  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  foster  and  i>romote  wide- 
spread and  uniform  adoption  and  observance 
of  the  same  standards  of  tln>e  within  and 
throughout  each  atandaird  time  Bone  as  pre- 
scribed by  such  Acts. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  tb«  District  of  Colum- 
bia adopts  daylight  saving  time,  such  time 
shall  commence  at  3  o'clock  antemeridian  on 
the  last  Simday  In  April  and  shall  end  at 
a  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  In 
October  and  shall  advance  the  standard  time 
otherwise  appUcable  by  one  hour. 

(b)  It  la  hereby  declared  that  It  la  the  ex- 
preaa  Intent  of  Congress  by  this  section  to 
supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  or 
political  siibdl visions  tl-iereof  ln.<^3far  es  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  advances 
In  time  or  changeover  dates  different  from 
those  specified  herein. 

Sbc.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  March  19.  1918  (40  Stat.  461;  IS 
VB.C.  383),  U  amended  by  striking  out  'be 
the  United  States  standard  time  of  the  zone" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "In- 
sofar as  practicable,  be  the  prevailing  estah- 
lished  time  (Including  daylight  saving  time 
where  established)   of  the  area". 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
UUed  "An  Act  to  save  dayUght  and  to  pro- 
vide standard  time  for  the  United  States" 
approved  March  19,  1018,  as  amended  (40 
Stat.  450:  16  U£.C.  361),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Tliat  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
standard  time  of  the  United  States,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  shaU  be  divided 
Into  eight  coues  In  the  manner  provided  In 
this  aection.  The  standard  time  of  the  first 
zone  sliail  be  liaaed  on  the  mean  solar  time 
of  the  sixUeth  degree  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich;  that  of  the  second  zone  on  the 
aeventy-flfth  degree  of  longitude:  that  of  the 
third  zone  on  the  ninetieth  degree;  that  of 
the  fourth  eone  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth  degree;  that  of  the  fifth  sone  on  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  degree:  that  of  the 
■isth  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  degree:  that  of  the  seventh  sone  on  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  degree:  and  that  of 
the  eighth  zone  on  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-fifth  degree.  The  limits  of  each  zone 
shall  be  defined  by  an  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  having  regard  for 
the  convenience  of  commerce  and  the  exist- 
ing Junction  potnu  and  division  points  of 
coDunon  carriers  engaged  in  commerce  be- 
tween the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations,  and  such  order  may  l>e  modified 
from  time  to  time." 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (40  Stat.  451; 
15  XJ3.C.  383)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•'Sec.  4.  The  standard  time  of  the  first 
zone  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  'At- 
lantic standard  time";  that  of  the  second 
zone  shall  be  Itnown  and  designated  as  'Sast- 
em  standard  time';  that  of  the  third  zone 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  'CentrsJ 
standard  time';  that  of  the  fourth  zone  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  'Mountain 
standard  time';  that  of  the  fifth  zone  shall 
be  Itnown  and  designated  as  'Pacific  stand- 
ard time';  that  of  the  sixth  zone  shaU  be 
Itnown  and  designated  as  'Yukon  standard 
time';  that  of  the  seventh  zone  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  'Alaska-Hawaii 
standard  time';  and  that  of  the  eighth  zone 
shall  be  known  and  designated  aa  Bering 
standard  time.'  " 

Sxc.  8.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  use.  1000-1011)  shall  apply  to  all  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act,  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  save  daylight  and  t8  prortde  standard 
time  for  the  United  States,"  approved  March 
19,  1918,  as  amended,  and  the  Act  enUtled 
"An  Act  to  transfer  the  Panhandle  and  Plains 
section  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  the  United 
States  standard  central  time  zone, "  approved 
March  4.  1921. 


Sxc  7.  Thla  Act  sbaU  take  effect  Januarv 
1,  1966.  ' 

AMENDMXNT  OmUD  BT  ME.  BTACCXBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  the  bill  S.  1404  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  text  of  HM.  6786,  u 
passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  aa 
folloiws: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staoo^u:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill, 
S.  1404,  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966'. 

"Sec.  a.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  adoption  and  observance  of 
uniform  Ume  within  the  standard  time  zones 
prescribed  by  the  Act  entlUed  'An  Act  to 
save  daylight  and  to  provide  standard  time 
for  the  United  States',  approved  March  19 
1918  (40  Stat  460;  15  U.S.C.  361-3^).  ^ 
modified  by  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  Ui  trans- 
fer the  Panhandle  and  Plalna  aection  of  Texas 
!«nd  OMahoma  to  the  United  States  stand- 
ard central  time  aone',  approved  March  4 
1931  (41  Stat.  1446;  15  U.S.C.  365).  To  this 
end  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  foster  and  pro- 
mot  9  wldc^jread  and  unUorm  adoption  and 
observance  of  the  same  standard  of  time 
within  and  throughout  each  such  standard 
time  zone. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  During  the  period  commencing 
at  a.  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  April  of  each  year  and  ending  at  3 
o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
October  of  each  year,  the  standard  time  of 
each  zone  esUblUhed  by  the  Act  of  March 
19,  1918  (16  U.S.C.  261-264),  as  modified  by 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1921  (15  UJ3.C.  265),  shall 
be  advanced  one  hour  and  such  time  as  so 
advanced  shall  for  the  purposes  of  such  Act 
cf  March  19,  1918,  as  so  modified,  be  the 
standard  time  of  such  aone  during  such  pe- 
riod; except  that  any  State  may  by  law 
exempt  Itself  from  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
secUon  providing  for  the  advancement  of 
time,  but  only  if  such  law  provides  that  the 
entire  State  (Including  all  political  subdi- 
visions thereof)  shall  observe  the  standard 
time  otherwise  applicable  under  such  Act  of 
March  19,  1918,  as  so  modified,  durlnir  such 
period.  * 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  It  is  the 
express  intent  of  Congress  by  thla  secUon  to 
supersede  any  and  all  lawa  of  the  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  aa  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  advances 
in  time  or  changeover  dates  different  from 
those  specified  in  thU  secUon. 

"(c)  For  any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  thla  aecUon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiasion  or  lu  duly  authorized  agent  may 
apply  to  the  diatrict  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  such  viola- 
tion occurs  for  the  enforcement  of  thU  sec- 
tion; and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by  writ  of  In- 
junction or  by  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  restraining  against  further  vlola- 
tlona  of  this  section  and  enjoining  obedience 
thereto. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  secUon  of  the  Act 
of  March  19,  1918.  as  amended  (16  USjC. 
281 ) .  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  establUhlng  the 
standard  time  of  the  United  States,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  eight  zones  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  the 
standard  time  of  the  first  zone  shall  be  baaed 
on  the  mean  solar  time  of  the  sixtieth  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich;  that  of 
the  second  zone  on  the  seventy-fifth  degree: 
that  of  the  third  lone  on  the  ninetieth  de- 


gree; that  of  the  fourth  zone  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifth  degree;  that  of  the  fifth  zone 
on  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  degre*: 
that  of  the  sixth  zone  on  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fifth  degree:  that  of  the  seventh 
lone  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  degree; 
and  that  of  the  eighth  zone  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-fifth  degree.  The  limits  of 
each  zone  shall  be  defined  by  an  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  having  re- 
gard for  the  convenience  of  commerce  and 
the  existing  Junction  points  and  division 
points  of  common  carriers  engaged  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  any  such 
order  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time. 
As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "interstate  or 
foreign  commerce"  means  commerce  between 
a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession 
of  the  United  States  and  any  place  outside 
thereof.' 

"(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••  'Sec.  2.  Within  the  respective  zones  cre- 
ated under  the  authority  at  this  Act  the 
standard  time  of  the  zone  shall  insofar  as 
practicable  (as  determined  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission)  govern  the 
movement  of  all  common  carriers  engaged 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  In  all 
statutes,  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  time  of  performancs  of  any  act  by 
any  officer  or  department  of  the  United 
States,  whether  in  the  legislative,  executive, 
or  Judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  or 
relating  to  the  time  within  wtJlch  any  rights 
shall  accrue  or  determine,  or  within  which 
any  act  shall  or  shall  not  be  performed  by 
any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  It  shall  be  understood  and 
Intended  that  the  time  shall  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable (as  determined  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission)  l>e  the  United  States 
standard  time  of  the  zone  within  which  the 
act  Is  to  be  performed.* 

"(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  4.  The  standard  time  of  the  first 
Bone  shall  be  known  and  designated  aa  At- 
lantic standard  time;  that  of  the  aecond  zone 
shall  tie  known  and  designated  as  eastern 
standard  time;  that  of  the  third  zone  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  central  stand- 
ard time:  that  of  the  fourth  zone  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  mountain  stand- 
ard time;  that  of  the  fifth  zone  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  Pacific  standard 
Ume:  that  of  the  sixth  zone  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  Yukon  standard  time; 
that  of  the  seventh  zone  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  Ala^lta-Hawaii  standard  time; 
and  that  of  the  eighth  zone  shall  be  Icnown 
and  designated  as  Bering  standard  time.' 

"Sec.  5.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(6  U.S.C.  1001-1011)  shall  apply  to  all  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act,  the  Act  of  March 
IB.  1918  (15  U.S,C.  261-264),  and  the  Xct 
of  March  4,  1921  ( 15  U.SC.  265) . 

"Sec.  6.  Thla  Act  shall  take  effect  on  April 
1,  1967:  except  that  if  any  State,  the  DU- 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  i>olitlcal  subdivision  thereof, 
observes  daylight  saving  time  in  the  year 
1966.  such  time  shall  advance  the  stand- 
ard time  otherwise  applicable  In  such  place 
by  one  hour  and  shall  commence  at  2  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  in  AprU 
of  the  year  1966  and  shall  end  at  2  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday  in  October 
of  the  year  1966. 

"Sec.  7.  Aa  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
'State'  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  promote  the  observance  of  a  uniform  sys- 
t«n»  of  time  throughout  the  UiUted  States." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  reawl: 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  observsince  of 
a  uniform  system  of  time  throughout  the 
United  States." 

A  similar  House  bUl  (H.R.  6785)  was 
laid  on  the  tahle. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN      REVOLUTION      BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  a  few  moments  to  express  my  pleas- 
ure in  supporting  the  joint  resolution 
establishing  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

Those  of  us  representing  districts  in 
the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  have  a 
period  of  particular  pride  ahead  of  us. 
The  American  Revolution  was  generated 
and  was  fought  on  the  soil  of  our  States. 
It  belongs,  happily,  to  all  the  United 
States  but  I  know  you  will  understand 
our  feeling  of  special  closeness  to  it. 

Speaking  frc»n  that  feeling,  I  am  em- 
phatically pleased  with  the  nature  of  the 
resolution  before  us.  As  President  John- 
son points  out,  the  American  Revolution 
was  many  things  but  above  all  It  was 
an  idea^ — the  idea  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity on  which  democracy  is  built.  It 
is  this  aspect  of  the  Revolution  which 
has  given  it  such  deep  and  enduring 
meaning,  not  only  in  our  own  land  but 
around  the  world,  and  the  proposed  joint 
resolution  fully  recognizes  this  funda- 
mental point. 

The  resolution  specifically  instructs 
the  Commission  to  give  due  weigtit  to 
the  principles  behind  the  Revolution  in 
all  its  work.  Of  equal  importance,  it 
gets  the  work  on  the  bicentennial  under- 
way now  and  not  in  1976  when  the  an- 
i^versaries  of  the  mere  military  aspects 
of  the  Revolution  begin. 

This  is  crucial  because  the  ideas  of  the 
Revolution  did  not  spring  full-blown 
■  from  the  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  1776.  They  were  a 
long  time  in  germinating,  and  we  want 
to  note  all  the  Important  steps  in  their 
development.  In  1766.  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act;  1770,  the  Boston  Massacre; 


1772.  the  foundation  of  the  Committees 
of  Correspondence;  1773.  the  Boston  Tea 
Party — well  before  1776,  year  after  year, 
stirring  events  were  occurring  which  set  - 
the  patriots  to  thinking  about  the  fun- 
damental of  good  government  and  of  a 
good  society  and  which  produced  the  re- 
markable body  of  literature  that  was 
climaxed  by  th°  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Quite  properly,  during  the  whole  dec- 
ade before  1976,  our  American  communi- 
ties wiU  be  observing  these  events  or 
planning  celebrations  and  It  will  be  eitc 
ceedlngly  useful  for  this  local  initiative^ 
to  have  the  help  and  the  coordination  of 
the  distinguished  Federal  Commission 
envisaged  in  the  resolution. 

The  chief  figure  of  the  Revolution, 
George  Washington,  delivering  his  first 
inaugural  address,  told  us: 

The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government,  are  Justly  considered 
as  deeply,  perhaps  finally,  staked  on  the  ex- 
periment entrtiBted  to  the  bands  of  the 
American  people. 

The  establishment  now — and  In  the 
form  proposed  by  the  President — of  an  ) 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission will  do  a  great  deal  to  help  our 
people  refresh  their  understanding  of  the 
full  signiflcance^f  George  Washington's 
words. 


e  or 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  support  enthusiastically  the  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  establishing  an 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Each  of  our  American  communities 
will  want  to  mark  the  anniversary  in  its 
own  way,  and  many  Americsui  towns  and 
cities  are  already  laying  plans.  That  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  But  we  will  all  ben- 
efit richly  from  the  coordination  and  the 
added  resources  which  a  Federal  com- 
mission can  provide,  particularly  one  of 
the  distinction  called  for  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 

My  State  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  Revolution  as  one  of 
the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies.  But  our 
devotion  to  whatlthe  Revolution  stands 
for,  and  our  enthmsiasm  to  see  to  it  that 
the  bicentennial  celebration  is  conducted 
at  the  highest  possible  level,  merely  un- 
derlines the  universality  of  the  principles 
of  the  men  of  1776. 

Thj!  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependent* did  not  say  that  some  men — 
New  Yorkers  or  Virginians  or  even  all 
Americans — are  created  equal  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.  They  declared  something  far  more 
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significant.  They  declared  that  all  men. 
In  and  outside  the  United  States,  have 
these  rights. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  the  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  "set  up  a  standard 
maxim  for  free  society,  which  should  be 
constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored 
for,  and.  even  though  never  perfectly  at- 
tained, constantly  approximated,  thereby 
constantly  spreading  and  deepening  its 
Influence  and  augmenting  the  happiness 
and  value  of  life  to  all  people  of  all  colors 
everywhere." 

The  American  Revolution  spoke  to 
pveryone  and  It  continues  to  have  Im- 
portant meaning  around  the  world,  par- 
ticularly to  the  newer  nations  who  are 
struggling  to  find  their  way.  as  we  did, 
from  colonial  status  to  a  powerful  and 
prosperous  nationhood,  with  social  and 
economic  opportunities  for  all  citizens. 
No  document  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization  has  been  read  more  avidly 
by  more  people  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Pew  leaders  have  been 
so  closely  studied  as  George  Washington. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  other  remark- 
able men  who  brought  this  Nation  into 
being. 

The  world  will  be  watching  to  see  how 
we  mark  our  greatest  anniversary.  We 
need  this  national  commission  to  help 
make  sure  that  what  the  world  sees  will 
do  full  credit  to  us  and  to  those  princi- 
ples which.  In  the  haunting  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  we  submitted  in  1776 
and  have  continued  to  suttbilt  with  "a 
decent  respect  to  the  oplnipns  of  man- 
kind." ~ 


March  16,  1966 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  ALLI- 
ANCE  FOR    PROGRESS 

Mr.    SELDEN.     Mr.    Speaker,     I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  President  of  the  United 
Scates  on  observing  the  fifth  anniver- 
siisy  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  em- 
pha-sized  our  Nation's  determination  to 
continue  In  our  cooperation  with  our 
sister  nations  In  the  Western  HctiI- 
sphere  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  all 
our  citizens.  The  progress  In  the  last 
2  years  In  Latin  America,  on  goals  shaped 
by  several  Presidents,  is  strongly  evident. 
To  those  crlUcs  who  feel  that  the  deeds 
of  the  United  States  have  not  matched 
the  words,  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  follows  is  resolute  and  con- 
vincing. 

STATTMnCT  BT  THE  PRISIBZKT  ON  THE  PlfTH 
A.«r«rtvl3MA«T   TOM  THK  AlXIAJfCt   rO«   P*00«KSS 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  hemisphere,  since 
becoming  PrcBlcJent,  I  have  often  reaUted 
my  own.  and  our  country's  resolute  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  a  better  life  for  all 
the  people  of  the  Weatem   Hemisphere. 

Many  PrealdenU  have  worked  to  shape 
that  goal. 

We  are  proud  of  the  good  neighbor  policy 
of  Prertdent  Pranklln  D.  RooseTelt. 

President  Elsenhower  broke  new  and  fer- 
tUe  ground  with  the  Act  of  BogoU  In  1960 — 


an  act  growing  from  the  understanding  com- 
passion of  one  people  for  another. 

President  Kennedy  biUlt  on  these  efforts 
and  gave  them  increased  emphasis  with  the 
announcement  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
on  March  13.  19«1.  6  years  ago. 

Today,  by  word  and  deed.  Americans  are 
helping  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  those  who 
have  Uttle  and  pray  that  one  day  they  can 
have  more. 

The  Johnson  adnUnistratlon  seeks  history's 
description  as  a  time  when,  the  dreaming 
and  the  planning  have  laid  the  foundations, 
the  doing  and  building  were  underway. 

Tlie  last  3  years  of  this  vast  cooperative 
effort  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  are  solid  evidence 
that  deeds  are  matching  our  words. 

During  these  2  years  Latin  America  has 
achieved  a  per  capita  growth  rate  of  2.5 
percent.  The  average  rate  for  the  preceding 
3  years  was  less  than  1  percent.  This  re- 
cent Increase  of  150  percent  is  a  fact  which 
friends  of  the  hemisphere  mtist  note  with 
pride — and  new  hope  for  the  future. 

In  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966.  those  Latin 
American  countries  cooperating  with  U.S. 
programs  of  action  are  putting  visible  results 
before  their  people. 

Together  we  are:  Improving  7,000  miles  of 
rood,  building  130.000  dwelling  units.  Irri- 
gating 136,000  new  acres  of  farmland,  adding 
530,000  kilowatts  to  power  generating  capac- 
ity, providing  classrooms  for  1  million  stu- 
dents, building  450  new  health  facilities, 
spending  $200  million  to  provide  financing 
for  expansion  and  construction  of  over  6.000 
Industrial  firms,  spending  t26Q  million  in 
providing  agricultural  credit  to  450,000 
farmers. 

Equally  Important,  reforms  are  changing 
and  raodemizlng  th»e  Institutions  in  Latin 
America  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  sense 
of  community  that  stretches  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Qovemments.  business  concerns,  labor 
unions,  and  cooperatives  are  working  with 
the  people  of  our  hemisphere  to  attain  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  under  free  Insti- 
tutions. 

We  are  building  the  machinery  of  coopera- 
tion through  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  are  enlisting  the  support  of  private 
groups  and  voluntary  agencies  In  ever- 
increasing  measure.  The  Peace  Corps,  Part- 
ners for  the  Alliance,  Council  on  Latin 
America,  APL-CXO.  private  foondatlona.  and 
universities  are  making  vital  contributions. 
We  are  introduclxkg  the  principle  of  mutual 
aid  among  the  Lctln  American  nations.  We 
are  giving  new  energy  to  economic  Integra- 
tion within  Latin  America.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  approved 
last  November,  gives  Impetus  to  these  con- 
cepts. 

We  recognize  that  fulfillment  of  all  our 
goals  will  require  continuation  of  our  Joint 
effortj  beyond  1971.  I  said  last  November 
that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  extend 
mutual  comniltments  beyond  the  period 
originally  foreseen  In  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  Self-help  and  mutual  aid  will  be 
yardsticks  In  determining  the  scope  of  our 
contribution. 

In  country  after  country,  nations  in  the 
hemisphere  are  acting  to  mobilize  resources 
for  public  and  private  Investment — to  reform 
and  modernize  the  institutions — to  expand 
trade  and  market  opportunities  within  and 
outside  the  benUsphere — and  to  provide  a 
solid  base  for  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  Imported  capital  and  technical  assistance. 
External  support  Is  also  coming  In  Increas- 
ing measure  from  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  World  Bank,  and  Its  aflll- 
latea  and  the  United  Nations.  This  support 
has  Increased  by  about  $200  mUllon  In  the 
last  2  years. 

Fy)r  Its  part,  the  United  States  has  already 
committed  nearly  95  billion  to  the  nations 


of  Latin  America  to  assist  them  In  their 
struggle  to  modernize  and  achieve  a  better 
life  for  their  people.  In  recent  months  sig- 
nificant steps  have  been  taken  to  give  Latin 
America  greater  access  to  our  markets: 

This  administration  has  insls^  that  our 
parUclpatlon  In  the  Internatfonal  Coffee 
Agreement  be  more  effective. 

This  administration  recommended  the 
Congress  withdraw  the  special  Import  fee  on 
sugar. 

This  administration  removed  the  quota  re- 
strictions on  lead  and  Elnc. 

After  a  temporary  period  of  setback,  there ' 
are  now  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  renewal  of 
large-scale  private  foreign  Investment  In 
Latin  American  development,  often  In  Joint 
ventures  with  Latin  American  associates. 
Business  leaders  Interested  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can Investment  have  been  Invited  to  the 
Cnblnet  Room  frequently  to  dlsctiss  steps  to 
help  the  people  of  the  hemisphere. 

Three  years  ago  the  19  Latin  American 
countries  were  deeply  concerned  over  their 
trade  position  In  the  world. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  trend  hw 
changed. 

Our  experts  now  predict  that  export  earn- 
ings for  1965  will  show  an  Increase  of  |l  bil- 
lion over  the  1963  level,  providing  additional 
resources  for  Investment  In  development. 

Yet  we  must  do  more  than  provide 
money  and  technical  assistance  and  Im- 
prove trade.  Investments  must  be  made 
directly  In  human  beings.  In  every  forum. 
I  have  advocated  and  directed  that  Amer- 
ican resources  be  Invested  In  educaUon, 
health,  and  Improved  living  and  working 
conditions.  Such  efforts  are  not  easy  to  or- 
ganize. They  require  the  mobllizaUon  of 
human  resources  in  scarce  supply.  But  they 
are  among  the  most  rewarding  of  all 
Investments. 

Today  I  want  to  Issue  a  new  call  to  our 
sister  nations  In  the  hemisphere  to  enlarge 
our  truly  revolutionary  cause — the  cause  ol 
enlarging  the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

I  am  determined  to  contribute  Americas 
resources  to  this  spirit  of  change — a  spirit 
now  alowly,  surely,  confldenUy  growing  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  us  In  the  Organization  of  American 
States  have  seen  and  understand  the  les- 
sons of  history.  Together  we  are  strong. 
Divided  we  are  weak.  Together,  we  mu£t 
shape  the  future  to  our  hopes. 

In  every  naUon  In  the  hemisphere  the 
needs  and  the  beliefs  and  the  prayers  are 
the  same.  We  want  peace  and  opportunity — 
the  chance  to  live  In  dignity,  to  choose  and 
plan  and  work  and  achieve  the  best  for  our 
families. 

I  beUeve  that  tlie  next  5  years  we  will  see 
a  continent  constantly  growing  in  prosperity 
and  In  unity — growing  In  Its  capacity  to 
meet  the  desires  and  needs  of  Its  own  peo- 
ple— and  In  Its  contribution  to  peace  and 
fieeUom  In  the  world  at  large. 

That  Is  what  Bogot4  and  Rio  and  Punta 
del  Este  were  all  about. 

For  my  own  part,  I  want  to  help  make  all 
this  a  reality  and  "to  create  out  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  something  that  did  not  exist 
before." 

This  is  fulfllUnent.  And  this  U  our 
commitment. 


March  16,  1966 
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GROWING  MENACE  OF  ILLEGAL  UN- 
DER-THE-TABLE TAKEOVERS  OP 
INDEPENDENT  BANKS  BY  BIG 
CITY  BANKS  IS  OP  CONCERN  TO 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  secret, 
under-the-table  deals  by  large,  big  city 
banks  to  take  over  locally  owned  inde- 
pendent banks  In  small  cities  and  towns 
all  over  the  Nation  continues  to  be  a 
gnawing  problem  for  the  Congress. 

A  prosperous,  dual  system  of  Independ- 
ent banks  is  a  well-established  public 
policy  in  America  and  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  highly  concentrated  commer- 
cial banking  systems  of  foreign  coun- 
tries which  In  nearly  all  cases  are  na- 
tionalized or  else  controlled  by  a  handful 
of  large  monopolistic  institutions.  We 
have  decided,  wisely  I  think,  that  free 
enterprise  and  our  concern  for  the  gen- 
eral banking  publlt  benefit  from  a  sys- 
tem where  competition  among  independ- 
ent institutions  responsible  to  local  needs 
and  preferences  Is  the  keynote. 

Congress  has  enacted  very  Important 
legislation  to  safeguard  this  system,  such 
as  the  McPadden  Act  in  1927  to  regulate 
branch  systems,  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  to  contnd  holding  com- 
pany systems,  and  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960.  as  amended,  to  control  anticom- 
petitive bank  mergers.  Just  recently,  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency reported  out  a  bill  subsequently  en- 
acted Into  law  requiring  disclosure  to 
Federal  banking  agencies  of  changes  in 
the  voting  control  of  insured  banks. 

Yet,  the  problem  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  hometown  bank  still  plagues  Con- 
gress which  under  the  Constitution  has 
complete  responsibility  for  banking  and 
monetary  affairs.  Unfortunately,  bank- 
ing Is  characterized  by  a  "growth  at  any 
cost"  attitude  reminiscent  of  the  roar- 
ing twenties.  The  big  city  banks,  par- 
ticularly those  in  nonbranching  States, 
are  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  times  book 
value  to  take  over  smalltown  banks  and 
operate  them  as  captive  satellites.  Fed- 
eral banking  supervisors  Just  sit  by  and 
watch  It  happen  as  this  "anjrthlng  goes" 
attitude  has  spread  to  Washington.  In 
fact,  one  informed  and  respectetfTederal 
banking  ofiQclal  has  accused  these  agen- 
cies of  a  competition  In  laxity  to  curry 
the  favor  of  the  Industry  they  are  sup- 
posed to  supervise  in  the  public  Interest. 
But  Congress'  hands  are  tied  since  these 
agencies  are  in  effect  self -proclaimed  in- 
dependent flefdc«ns  free  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  attitude  and  action  that  goes 
with  having  to  Justify  to  Congress  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

For  instance,  many  national  banks 
currently  own  stock  in  their  country 
correspondents  and  control  through  ab- 
sentee ownership  the  policies  of  banks 
located  far  away.  The  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
ruled  that  national  banks  cannot  acquire 
the  stock  of  other  corporations,  other 
banks  In  particular,  imless  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress,  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  difference. 

These  are  not  scattered  instances  to 
which  I  refer — there  are  definite  patterns 
and  not  restricted  to  any  one  area  of  the 
country.    Immediately  coming  to  mind 


are  aggravated  situations  in  California, 
Texas,  Florida,  and  Virginia,  Just  to  name 
a  few  States.  From  one  day  to  the  next, 
local  p)eople  have  no  way  of  knowing  the 
identity,  much  less  the  cllaracter  of  the 
people  they  are  banking  with.  InstecMl 
of  a  local  group  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  a 
big  city  bank  or  some  syndicate  of  free- 
wheeling. Jet  age  speculators  looking  for 
a  fast  buck  at  the  expense  of  the  bank- 
ing public. 

Studies  and  hearings  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  few  yet-rs  point  up  the  weak- 
nesses in  our  banking  laws  which  literally 
invite  entry  by  those  more  interested  in 
exploiting  rather  than  building  a  com- 
munity. Chain  banking,  the  nominee 
system  of  stockholdings,  loopholes  in 
holding  company  legislation  and  poor 
agency  enforcement  are  obvious  weak- 
nesses. The  recent  General  Accoimting 
Ofiace  report  criticizing  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  suggests 
that  unless  the  situation  Improves  the 
solvency  of  the  deposit  insurance  fund 
could  be  affected.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
it  has  been  ridiculously  easy  for  the 
financial  parasites  to  move  into  a  town 
and  cause  irreparable  harm  through  an 
imder-the-table  takeover  of  a  local  bank. 

Attached  is  a  recent  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Omar  Burleson  raising  this 
very  same  question,  along  vflth  my  own 
reply  to  Chairman  BtntLESOit. 

I  am  serving  notice  to  my  other  col- 
leagues and  the  banking  public.  Just  as 
I  have  pledged  to  Chairman  Bttrleson, 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Conunit- 
tee  does  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  while 
our  cherished  system  of  competitive,  in- 
dependent banking  Is  dismantled,  either 
by  big  city  bankers  or  big  city  con  artists. 
I  suggest  that  these  operators  take  note, 
for  this  committee  is  not  at  all  hesitant 
in  meeting  its  legislative  responsibilities, 
whether  in  our  committee  room  in  the 
Rayburn  Building  or  out  in  the  grassroots 
where  the  predators  are.  In  fact,  failure 
by  this  committee  to  fully  investigate 
at  this  time  the  bank  takeover  problem 
would  amount  to  a  dereliction  of  our 
duty.  Independent  banking  Is  living  on 
borrowed  time  unless  we  do. 

Congress  or  Tk«  Unttkd  Statxs. 

House  or  Repbesxntattves. 
Washingtofi,  DC.  February  28,  19S6. 
Hon.  WaroHT  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DxAK  Ma.  Craibman:  While  recently  back 
In  my  district,  minority  stockholders  In  two 
different  banks  complained  of  the  practice 
of   large   city   banks   purchasing   control   of 
small  banks  In  small  towns.     They  say  this 
Is  a  growing  practice  and  that  the  banking 
Interest  Is  being  centralized.     It  seems  that 
a  great  many  National  and  State  banks  have 
been  purchased  by  larger  Institutions  In  the 
last  year  or  two. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  prevents  It.  and 
particularly  In  the  case  of  State  banks,  but 
did  want  to  at  least  call  It  to  your  attention 
and  to  inquire  If,  first,  there  was  anything 
which  could  be  done  about  It  and,  second. 
If  anything  should  be  done. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  youra, 

OltAK   BtTBLESOir. 


HOITSB  or  REPKESKNTATrVXa. 

CoiiMrrTEE  ON  Banking  and  CtnutSNCT. 

Wathington.  D.C.,  March  S,  1968. 
Hon.  Omab  BuaLxsoN, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  CoixxAGux:  The  questions  raised  In 
your  letter  of  February  28,  concerning  the 
disappearance  of  small.  Independent,  locally 
owned  banks,  are  very  serious  Indeed. 

The  nimiber  of  total  banking  offices  In  the 
Nation  has  Increased  subetantlally  in  recent 
years,  yet  the  number  of  separate  banks  has 
actually  declined.  While  many  new  banks 
have  been  chartered  by  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral banking  authorities,  just  as  many  have 
disappeared  thxougb  mergers.  This  trend 
toward  concentration  In  banking  has  also 
been  fiorther  accelerated  by  the  expansion  of 
branch  and  holding  company  systems. 

The  great  danger  here,  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  is  that  absentee  ownership  la  fre- 
quently not  responsive  to  local  needs  and 
convenience.  Also,  many  people  prefer  to  do 
business  with  a  local  bank  rather  than  a 
branch  of  a  large  bank  headquartered  many 
miles  way. 

However,  the  larger  banks  are  competing 
feverishly  with  one  another  In  a  growth  at 
any  cost  attitude.  They  are  willing  to  pay 
unreallstlcally  high  prices  to  stockholders  of 
smaller  banks  as  Inducements  to  sell  out.  It 
U  not  unlikely  that  majority  stockholders 
owning  the  controlling  stock  receive  pre- 
miums for  the  sale  of  majority  control  not 
ahared  In  by  minority  stockholders.  Tlie 
payment  of  such  high  prices  to  acquire  a 
bank — either  through  merger  or  outright 
purchase — natiutiUy  results  In  higher  in- 
terest costs  to  borrowers  as  the  new  owners 
seek  to  recover  on  their  inflated  acquisition 
cost.  Of  course,  buslneesmen  and  consumers 
suffer.  Unsounfl  practices  pursued  by  man- 
agements of  newly  acquired  banks  have  re- 
sulted In  numerous  bank  failures  In  recent 
years. 

Your  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  Investigated  these  problems  In  the  past 
and  continues  to  do  so  at  present.  In  the 
88th  Congress,  we  reported  out  a  bill  subse- 
quently enacted  Into  law  which  requires  dis- 
closure to  the  appropriate  Federal  super- 
visory agency  of  any  changes  In  the  voting 
control  of  an  Insured  bank  (Public  Law  88- 
593).  In  the  89th  Congress,  thus  far  we  have 
reported  HJt.  7371,  a  bill  to  plug  ntmiwous 
loopholes  In  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
which  passed  the  House  last  September. 
Senate  committee  action  Is  scheduled  for 
this  month.  In  addition,  on  February  21, 
President  Johnson  approved  an  amendment 
to\he  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  In  the  same 
form  as  reported  out  of  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  (Public  Law  89-356). 
This  law  substantially  tightens  up  the  stand- 
ards which  the  banking  agencies  must  apply 
In  considering  merger  appUcatlons.  I  am 
confident  that  this  measure  will  In  no  smaU 
way  stem  the  disturbing  trend  we  have  wit- 
nessed of  small  banks  being  gobbled  up  by 
their  larger  competitors. 

While  I  personally  feel  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  past  several 
years  to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  dual  system  of  Independent 
banks,  much  work  remains  ahead  of  us.  We 
are  continuing  our  study  of  the  performance 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  themselves  and 
bills  designed  to  reform  and  Improve  bank 
supervision  are  currently  before  the  commit- 
tee. These  matters  are  very  complex  and 
there  are  many  diverse  points  of  view  to  be 
considered.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
Improvement  is  necessary  and  It  Is  now  Just 
a  simple  question  of  the  appropriate  time. 

Since  this  matter  Involves  State-chartered 
banks,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending 
copies  of  both  your  letter  and  this  letter 
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to  Hon    J    It    Palkner,  Tezu  8tat«  banking 
commloatoner 

I    hop)*    that    thl8   U    responsive    to   your 
Inquiry  and  welcome  any  further  comments 
you  may  care  to  make. 
Sincerely, 

WKJCRT  P  ATM  an. 

Chcirman. 


March  16,  1966         § 


NEW  EXPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CATTLE 
HIDES 

Mr.   PURCELL.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
export  quotas  on  cattle  hides  have  been 
imposed,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  to  check  an  inflationary 
trend  in  leather  prices.  Figures  indicate 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  controls  the 
price  of  shoes  at  the  retail  level  might 
increase  as  much  as  50  cents  a  pair. 

On  balance.  It  appears  to  me  that  these 
controls  are  unwise  and  unnecessary. 
We  have  an  opportunity  for  substantially 
increased  exports  of  cattle  hides  this 
year  It  is  a  temporary  situation,  and 
one  that  should  correct  Itself  within  a 
year  or  so  In  the  meantime,  the  benefit 
from  a  balance-of-payments  standpoint 
would  be  much  more  helpful,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  the  benefit  of  reduced  prices 
for  hides  on   the  domestic  market. 

In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  the  increased  demand  for  ex- 
ports is  temporary,  resulting  from  the 
drtHight  tn  Argentina.  The  reduced  ex- 
ports of  hides  from  Argentina  last  year 
are  already  being  reversed.  Argentina 
has  trad:tionally  supplied  the  world 
market  with  10  to  12  million  hides  per 
y^ar  Last  year  this  figure  was  reduced 
to  6  7  million  because  of  the  problems 
r'»su!llng  from  the  drought.  It  Is  ex- 
pf-cted  that  exports  from  Argentina  this 
yfHr  will  be  8  to  8> 2  million  hides,  and 
the  figure  will  probably  regain  a  normal 
range  next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  has 
a  golden  opportunity  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  availability  of  markets.  Live- 
stock producers  and  meatpackers  will 
.-•eap  the  t)enefits  of  Increased  world 
prices,  and  the  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  will  be  the 
beneficiary. 

It  appears  obvious  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  a  longtime  program  of  the 
EJepartment  of  Agriculture,  working  with 
lnd!jstry.  to  develop  the  export  outlets 
that  are  now  open  to  us. 

I,  too.  am  concerned  about  Inflation. 
But  I  am  also  concerned  about  the  econ- 
omy of  agriculture  and  the  development 
of  export.";  I  am  concerned  about  the 
balance  of  payments.  And  I  favor  let- 
ting the  law  of  supply  and  demand  work 
1:.  favor  of  the  United  States  In  world 
markets  when  the  opportunity  presents 
Itself 

It  seem.';  to  me  that  everybody  bene- 
fits when  higher  prices  are  paid  for  hide* 
on  the  world  market  and  the  demand  la 


liicreased.  The  packer  can  pay  the  pro- 
ducer more  for  his  cattle  without  passing 
the  Increase  on  to  the  housewife  In  the 
cost  of  meat.  Economists  estimate  that 
the  export  quotas  recently  announced 
will  have  the  eflfect  of  reducing  exports 
from  the  1965  level  of  13.3  milllOTi  hides 
to  about  11.5  million  hides  this  year. 
This  Is  a  14-percent  decrease,  and  Is 
about  the  same  level  of  exports  which 
existed  In  1964.  Prior  to  1964,  exports 
In  the  past  10  years  have  ranged  from  a 
low  of  just  over  4  million  hides  to  a  high 
of  less  than  8  million.  The  expected  re- 
duction in  hide  prices  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5  cents  per  pound 
as  a  result  of  the  export  quotas. 

Since  an  average  hide  weighs  60 
pounds,  this  is  a  reduction  of  about  $3 
per  animal  In  the  price  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer, for  it  is  the  producer  who  will 
surely  bear  the  brunt  of  any  price  re- 
duction. 

Obviously  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Is  taking  this  action  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  for  shoe  manu- 
facturers. Past  experience  Is  enough 
proof  to  me  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  holding  down  the  price  of 
hides  will  hold  down  the  price  of  shoes. 
Take  the  example  we  had  just  last  year 
of  holding  down  the  price  of  wheat  to 
bakers  in  order  to  prevent  an  Increase 
in  bread  prices.  As  usual,  it  did  not 
work.  Fortunately  for  the  wheat  farmer. 
It  was  the  Government  which  bore  the 
cost  of  holding  down  the  price  of  wheat. 
In  this  case.  It  is  the  livestock  producer 
who  is  being  told  he  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  reduced  prices  for  his  product  to 
hold  down  the  price  of  shoes.  I  have 
seen  no  assurance,  and  I  am  more  than 
confident  that  no  assurance  will  be  forth- 
coming, that  the  price  of  shoes  will  be 
held  at  present  levels  if  the  price  of  hides 
is  held  down  by  Government  action. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  telling 
cattle  raisers  not  to  worry  about  the 
high  levels  of  meat  imports,  but  to  spend 
their  time  developing  export  markets. 
The  cattle  raisers  have  gone  to  work  on 
Improvement  of  exports,  and  now  this 
same  Department  of  Commerce  tells 
them  that  they  are  imposing  limits  on 
the  exports  of  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  cattle  products. 

I  urge  reconsideration  of  the  export 
quotas.  I  urge  the  continued  operation 
of  a  free  and  competitive  market  with 
the  opportunity  for  a  profit  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

While  I  am  sure  that  the  export  quotas 
are  well  intentioned,  I  believe  they  are 
urmecessary  and  imwise.  The  per  capita 
use  of  leather  for  shoes  in  the  United 
States  is  declining.  A  lot  of  hard  work 
and  good  planning  has  gone  into  the 
promotion  of  our  exports  of  hides.  Let 
us  not  waste  all  the  effort  which  has  been 
put  forth  by  imposing  controls  which  are 
not  needed. 


PATMAN  PLAN  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Department  of  Defense  pub- 
lished a  directive  which,  for  the  first 
time,  establishes  credit  unions  for  serv- 
icemen stationed  overseas.  I  cannot  in 
this  brief  time  tell  you  how  important 
these  credit  unions  will  be  in  the  life  of 
our  servicemen.  For  some  10  months  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  has 
been  investigating  lo€ui  and  finance  com- 
panies which  deal  prlmanly  with  the 
military.  Mr.  ^seaker,  the  results  of  our 
Investigations,  as  I  have  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  this  great  body  before,  are 
shocking.  Adequate  credit  sources  are 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  our 
nonoombatant  servicemen  today.  Serv- 
ivemen  overseas  are  even  more  handi- 
capped by  this  problem  and  to  order  to 
obtain  needed  credit,  must  turn  to  high- 
rate  finance  companies. 

The  establishment  of  overseas  credit 
unions  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
this  problem.  There  were  many  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Issuance  of 
this  directive  which  will  lead  to  credit 
unions  for  servicemen  throughout  the 
world.  However,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
tog  and  Currency  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman.  servicemen  sta- 
tioned outside  of  the  United  States  who 
needed  credit  could  look  forward  only  to 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  funds  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  There  have  been  earlier 
attempts  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  establish  overseas  credit  unions. 
However,  various  legal  problems  have 
prevented  the  creaUon  of  these  fine  fi- 
nancial institutions.  It  was  Chairman 
Patican  who  waded  toto  this  tangled  field 
and  came  up  with  a  plan  which  would 
cut  through  the  legal  and  redtape  morass 
that  had  blocked  credit  unions. 

Because  of  his  role  to  the  establish- 
ment of  overseas  credit  unions  and  his 
longstandtog  devotion  to  the  credit  un- 
ion principles  and  his  well-known  stand 
on  the  rights  of  veterans  and  servicemen, 
I  have  today  written  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  asking  that 
military  credit  unions  overseas  become 
known  as  Patman  plan  credit  unions. 
This,  to  some  small  way,  will  provide  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  helping  little  people. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  foUows: 
Congress  or  thi  UNrrtD  States, 

HotrsE  OF  Rxpucsentatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Robert  8.  McNamara, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrttart  :  I  am  certain  that  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  many  yean  that  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
has  fought  for  the  rights  at  servicemen  He 
was.  of  course,  the  author  of  the  World 
War  U  Soldiers  Bonus  Act  and,  since  that 
time,  has  supported  and  campaigned  for 
every  piece  of  veterans'  and  servicemen's  leg- 
islation which  has  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  recent  Department  of  Defense  dlrec- 
Uve    which,    for   the   first   Ume,    «etabUshe« 
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overseas  credit  unions  for  our  servicemen  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
Patman.  Had  Chairman  Patman  not  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  the  establishment 
of  these  overseas  credit  unions.  I  am  certain 
that  these  fine  Institutions  would  stiU  be 
unavailable  to  our  overseas  servicemen. 

When  it  appeared  tliat  the  Department  otf 
Defense  could  not  solve  the  legal  problem 
gurroundliig  the  establishment  of  credit 
unions.  It  was  Chairman  Patman  who  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  the  Department  which  over- 
came these  legal  obstacles.  Therefore,  I  feel 
that  It  would  be  more  than  fitting  if  the  new 
overseas  credit  unions  were  officially  desig- 
nated as  "Patman  Plan  Credit  Unions."  This 
designation  would  serve  as  a  glowing  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  spent  nearly  40  years 
fighting  for  the  little  man. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Amnttnzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
helpful  to  thousands  of  college  students 
In  America.  The  way  and  mariner  to 
which  it  has  been  administered  through 
the  procedure  of  permitting  the  todl- 
vldual  college  to  determtoe  its  policies 
has  been  desirable.  To  change  this 
policy  abruptly  would,  to  my  judgment, 
bring  hardship  upon  many  yoimg,  worthy 
students. 

The  aim  of  the  administration  to  ulti- 
mately termtoate  this  program  and 
establish  guaranteed  loans  by  private 
financial  tostitutions  is  commendable. 
I  concur  m  the  thought  that  the  students, 
the  Government,  and  our  free  enterprise 
system  would  best  be  served  by  this  ap- 
proach at  the  proper  time. 

To  do  this,  however,  as  abruptly  as  has 
been  proposed,  would  create  problems 
which  I  believe  could  be  obviated  by  a 
plan  of  gradual  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  private  Government-guar- 
anteed loans  to  students. 

At  this  time  we  have  many  uncertato- 
ties  with  reference  to  movtog  into  the 
private  financial  sector  of  student  loans. 
Some  of  these  uncertatoties  are  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  willingness  of  com- 
mercial lending  agencies  to  participate 
in  such  a  program  and  also  the  failure  to 
know  how  extensively  they  would  par- 
tl»ipate  as  far  as  finances  are  concerned. 

Another  uncertatoty  Is  the  interest  rate 
at  which  private  financial  institutions 
can  handle  such  student  loans  In  the 
light  of  the  recent  tocreases  to  toterest 
rates  being  paid. 

The  encouragement  which  has  been 
given  to  worthy  students  through  loan 
programs  has  resulted  to  the  education 
of  many  young  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  at- 
tend Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
This  type  of  encouragement  should  not 
be  lessened  at  this  time. 

As  one  who  found  it  necessary  to  bor- 
row money  to  order  to  attend  coljege  and 


law  school  I  can  appreciate  the  value  to 
the  todlvidual  student  of  the  availability 
of  loan  funds.  Through  this  type  of  pro- 
gram the  student  Ls  given  an  {H>portunlty 
to  acquire  an  education  at  his  or  her  own 
expense  rather  than  through  a  handout 
from  the  Government.  The  student's 
dignity  Is  preserved  through  the  realiza- 
tion that  his  educatlorua  expenses  have 
been  met  through  his  own  efforts. 

I  urge  that  full  consideration  be  given 
to  the  phasing  out  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  program  to  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  about  as  little  dis- 
ruption of  our  educational  program  as 
possible.  I  commend  those  who  desire 
to  ultimately  have  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram placed  in  the  private  financial  area 
but  express  the  hope  that  this  will  be 
through  a  transitional  program  rather 
than  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  program. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mtoute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  toclude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  offertog  a  resolution 
to  request  the  National  Science  Poimda- 
tlon  to  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing distribution  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  among  our  several  States. 

Certainly  this  Is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  which  comes  first — the  chicken  or 
the  egg.  Government  research  funding 
has  been  going,  to  large  measure,  to  areas 
where  large  research  developments  have 
already  been  underway.  Smce  research 
is  a  key  part  of  teaching,  I  thtok  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  plaw^ement  of  these  funds  Is 
well  to  order  to  stimulate  more  opportu- 
nities for  all  our  college  students. 

When  I  ftod  that  my  home  State  of 
North  Dakota  receives  less  than  one- 
third  of  Federal  research  funds  per  stu- 
dent to  a  college  or  university  as  the 
average,  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
It  does  to  every  thoughtful  Individual, 
that  this  Is  too  great  a  disparity. 

As  has  been  well  documented,  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  development  has  taken  place  on  an 
uneven  geographical  basis.  In  fiscal 
year  1964,  for  example,  half  the  States 
received  over  96  percent  of  the  prime 
contracts  and  grants  awarded  by  the  ma- 
.  jor  Federal  agencies  funding  research 
\and  development.  Slightly  over  half  of 
Federal  research  and  development  obli- 
gations were  assigned  to  only  three 
States.  Moreover.  In  that  same  year, 
some  31  States  failed  to  receive  as  much 
as  1  percent  each  of  Federal  obligations 
for  research  and  development  financing. 

We  may  look  at  these  obligations.  In 
still  another  way.  Considertog  only  rer 
search  and  development  fimds  obligated 
to  educational  institutions,  it  may  be 
noted  that,  while  the  west-north-central 
region  in  1964  enrolled  approximately  9 
percent  of  the  Nation's  college  students. 


the  region  as  a  whole  received  only 
slightly  over  4  percent  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  obligations.  In 
my  own  State  of  North  Dakota,  which 
accounted  for  approximately  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  1964  college  en- 
rollments, only  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  research  and  development  obligations 
were  assigned  to  our  educational  institu- 
tions. 

As  I  pointed  out.  North  E>akota  gets 
less  than  one-third  as  much  funds  per 
student  as  it  would  if  It  were  receiving   ' 
the  average  fimding  for  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities. 

It  is  clear  that  imbalances  to  the  dis- 
persal of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment fimds  exist.  I  would  hasten  to  add, 
of  course,  that  there  have  been  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  this  imbalance.  I 
believe  that  those  responsible  for  allocat- 
ing Federal  research  moneys  have,  on 
the  whole,  done  a  truly  ctMnmendable 
job  In  searching  out  excellence  and  in 
doing  so  have  helped  our  Nation  to  attain 
and  to  strengthen  its  unquestioned  lead- 
ership in  science  and  technology. 

Yet,  I  also  believe  that  the  time  Is  at 
hand  when  the  Congress  must  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  necessity  for 
conscious  direction  of  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  funds  available  for  research  and 
development  to  the  States  and  regions 
so  far  somewhat  less  favored.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  introducing  today  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  National  Science 
Fotmdatlon  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress such  changes  to  the  laws  or  admto- 
istration  of  the  laws  for  Federal  research 
and  development  fimding  as  may  serve 
to  effect  a  wider  distribution  of  those 
fimds  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 
This  resolution  Is  identical  to  one  Intro- 
duced to  the  other  body  on  March  2  by 
Senator  Citbtis  and  which  has  received 
bipartisan  as  well  as  wide  regional  sup- 
port. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
resolution,  to  calling  for  wider  participa- 
tion of  educational  tostitutions,  does  not 
specify  other  nonprofit  or  industrial  or 
commercial  organizations.  As  such, 
then,  the  resolution  Is  aimed  principally 
at  strengthening  higher  education 
throughout  the  country.  In  particular, 
it  is  totended  to  help  those  States  and 
regions  which  at  present,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imbalance  in  research 
and  development  fund  distribution,  have 
had  difficulty  to  obtaintog  and  retatotog 
competent  researchers  and  teachers. 
Taking  cognizance  of  the  potential  for 
development  of  our  many  colleges  and 
universities,  this  resolution  looks  to  the 
realization  of  that  potential  both  lor 
quality  education  and  for  continuing  sci- 
entific growth. 

To  be  sure,  additional  research  fund- 
ing will  not  necessarily  lead  to  better 
teaching,  nor  will  it  guarantee  that  todl- 
vidual institutions  can  compete  more 
effectively  for  the  distressingly  short 
supply  of  qualified  teacher-scientists. 
More  equitable  distribution  of  research 
obligations  Is  a  step,  however,  and  It  is 
one  vA  caiinot  afford  to  Ignore. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  this 
resolution  does  not  call  for  a  pork-barrel 
approach  to  the  distribution  of  research 
funds.    Our  expenditures  to  this  crucial* 
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area  must,  in  general,  continue  to  flow 
to  our  most  competent  investigators 
wherever  they  may  be  located.  But  we 
must,  at  the  same  time,  give  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  important  contributions 
that  educational  Institutions  in  many  of 
our  smaller  States  and  regions  are  ca- 
pable of  making.  To  that  end,  I  propose 
that,  should  this  resolution  receive  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  as  I  am  sure 
it  wiU,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
give  consideration  to  designating  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  research  and  devel- 
opment budget  as  "risk  capital"  to  be 
placed — to  be  Invested,  if  you  will — In 
Institutions  and  with  researchers  whose 
potential  may  be  considerable  but  who 
are.  so  far,  overlooked  in  the  distribu- 
tion schemes  presently  in  operation. 
The  remainder  of  that  budget  would,  of 
course,  be  directed  as  it  must  be  to  men 
of  already  demonstrated  competence. 

Our  States  and  their  educational  in- 
stitutions, I  believe,  wish  to  do  their 
share  In  advancing  America's  scientific 
growth.  This  resolution,  by  recogniz- 
ing their  capabilities,  and  action  later 
by  the  Congress  to  provide  for  more 
equitable  geographic  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  funds, 
will  provide  the  opportunity. 

The  language  of  my  resolution  is,  in 
it^^elf.  very  simple — but  very  important: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Is  requested  to  formulate  and  trans- 
Dut  to  the  CongreM  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  Its  recommendations  for  such  changes 


(1)  The  laws  under  which  research  and 
development  funds  are  granted,  loaned,  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  scientific  or  educa- 
tional purposes:   or 

(3)  The  administration  of  such  laws:  as 
may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  such 
funds  to  all  qualified  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  such 
activities  in  any  geographical  area  and  to 
Insure  a  continuing  reservoir  of  yientiflc  and 
teaching  skills  and  capacities  throughout  the 
several  States. 


BILL    TO   REVISE   THE   FEDERAL 
LAND  ACQUISmON  POUCY 

Mr  HAT.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  f.  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral land  «u:quisltion  policy.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  archaic,  unrealistic,  and 
unfair  to  thousands  of  persons  whose 
property  is  taken  each  year  under  the 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

My  bill,  which  would  be  known  as  the 
Fair  Compensation  Act  of  1966,  is  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  a  House  pub- 
lic works  task  force  which  made  an  in- 
tensive review  of  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion policies  in  the  88th  Congress.  It 
has  gathered  dust  and  been  Ignored  in 
Great  Society  circles. 

The  unfairness  of  the  present  policy 
has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 


hundreds  of  requests  for  help  I  have 
received  from  residents  in  the  Stockton 
and  Kayslnger  Reservoir  areas,  and 
others,  who  simply  cannot  replace  their 
farms  and  other  property  with  the  dol- 
lars they  are  offered  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Federal  programs  Involved 
would  be  those  that  Include  reservoir 
acquisition,  urban  renewal,  missile  sites, 
and  others  involving  Federal  fxmds. 

The  more  I  have  studied  the  problem 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  major 
problem  is  not  so  much  with  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  as  it  is  the  law 
Itself.  People  whose  land  Is  imder 
threat  of  condemnation  expect  to  re- 
ceive fair  market  value  for  their  prop- 
erty, but  the  term  "fair  market  value" 
presumes  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing 
buyer.  What  about  the  times  when  the 
owner  of  property  Is  not  a  willing  seller, 
as  has  occurred  In  countless  circum- 
stances at  Federal  projects?  I  have  ex- 
ample after  example  In  my  files  of  cases 
where  a  farmer  who  accepted  a  so-called 
fair  market  value  offer  for  his  property 
could  not  begin  to  replace  his  farm  with 
what  the  Oovemment  paid  him.  He 
has  to  sell  on  terms  the  Government 
prescribes,  and  he  has  to  buy  on  terms 
the  free  market  prescribes,  often  on 
terms  boosted  up  by  land  speculators. 
The  average  person  In  a  Federal  acquisi- 
tion project  is  a  man  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle. He  stands  alone  against  the  entire 
colossus  of  big  government,  and  his  bar- 
gaining (>osition  is  pitifully  weak  con- 
sidering the  vast  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment manpower  and  money  that  sits  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bargaining  table. 
He  may  have  opposed  or  not  been  con- 
sulted about  the  project.  His  disad- 
vantage is  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that,  in  constrast  to  the  vast 
amount  of  displacement  and  disruption 
in  present-day  programs,  the  market 
value  standard,  limiting  compensation 
to  the  value  of  the  property  taken,  was 
adopted  by  the  courts  In  a  comparatively 
uncomplicated  time  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, when  land  was  plentiful,  and  Gov- 
ernment acquisitions  skirted  cities  and 
bypassed  homes  and  businesses,  causing 
few  displacements  and  relatively  little 
damage. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  courts  have 
made  It  plain  that  they  are  bound  by  the 
established  precedents,  and  that  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  other  losses  suffered  by 
property  owners  by  tenants  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  public.  The  amount  of 
disruption  caused  by  Federal  and  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  Is  astoundlngly 
large.  The  accelerated  pace  of  Govern- 
ment activity,  supported  by  broadened 
concepts  of  public  use  make  any  lessen- 
ing of  current  activity  In  the  foreseeable 
future  highly  unlikely. 

In  each  of  the  next  7  years.  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  are  ex- 
pected to  require  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  from  183.000  separate  owner- 
shli>s,  and  the  displacement  of  approxi- 
mately 111.000  households,  17.860  busi- 
nesses. 2.310  farm  operations,  and  some 
disruption  of  an  additional  1,350  farms. 

The  market  value  standard  of  Just 
compensation  xmder  the  fifth  amend- 
ment requires  payment  for  the  property 


taken,  but  does  not  provide  for  other 
losses  or  expenses,  however  severe,  that 
may  be  Incurred  by  property  owners  or 
tenants  because  of  the  taking  of 
property. 

TST?lcal  losses  of  this  kind  are: 

Cost  of  moving  personal  property  and 
the  disconnecting,  dismantling,  reassem- 
bly, and  reinstalling  of  structures,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  so  forth. 

Transportation  and  other  expenses  to 
move  a  displaced  family  to  replacement 
housing ; 

Transportation  tmd  other  expenses  in 
search  of  a  replacement  farm  or  other 
property ; 

Expenses  In  obtaining  substitute  real 
property,  such  as  costs  of  appraisal,  sur- 
vey, financing,  title  examination,  and 
closing  costs;  and 

Expenses  incident  to  the  transfer  of 
title  to  real  property  required  for  public 
use,  such  as  recording  fees,  transfer 
taxes,  clerk  fees,  and  so  forth. 

Losses  due  to  present  capital  gains  tax, 
which  requires  reinvestment  in  like 
property. 

Loss  of  crop  Income  due  to  imreason- 
able  closing  dates. 

F\irthennore,  most  displacements  af- 
fect low  or  moderate  Income  families 
or  individuals  for  whom  a  force  move 
generally  is  a  very  diCacult  experience. 
The  problem  Is  aggravated  for  the  eld- 
erly, the  large  family,  and  It  becomes 
more  so  depending  on  the  distance  they 
must  move  to  relocate.  Here  Is  a  battle- 
field in  the  poverty  problem  that  has 
been  completely  Ignored  by  the  poverty 
warriors  in  the  White  House. 

It  is  time  that  concern  for  the  effects 
of  displacement  by  Govenmient  action 
Is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion to  assure  economic  and  social  op- 
portunity for  every  citizen.  A  greater 
sbare  of  the  economic  costs  of  displace- 
ment should  be  borne  by  the  public  on 
a  uniform  basis,  since  It  Is  the  public  in- 
terest which  benefits  from  the  use  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  first 
place. 

My  bill  includes  the  following  changes 
In  policy : 

First.  Congress  would  declare  that 
owners  and  tenants  of  property  acquired 
for  public  programs,  either  Federal  or 
federally  assisted,  shall  be  afforded  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  on  a  basis  as 
nearly  uniform  as  prswitlcable;  that 
owners  and  tenants  shall  be  fairly  com- 
pensated for  their  property  and  for 
other  losses  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred because  of  such  programs;  and 
that  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made 
to  prevent  hardships  to  perions  caused 
to  move  from  their  homes,  farms,  or 
places  of  business,  or  to  lose  their  em- 
ployment, or  to  suffer  other  economic 
Injury  as  a  direct  result  of  such  pro- 
grams. Including  planned  retirement. 

Second.  That  Congress  establish  a 
uniform  policy  to  guide  the  land  acqui- 
sition practices  of  all  Federal  agencies 
in  order  to  assure  consistent  smd  equi- 
table treatment.  New  practices  would 
Include : 

Every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  real 
property  by  kindly  and  friendly  negoti- 
ated purchase.  Instead  of  threats  and 
harrassment,  which  occur  all  too  often 
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under  present  law,  we  will  Insure  bar- 
gain and  barter. 

Real  property  should  be  appraised  be- 
fore the  Initiation  of  negotiations,  and 
the  owner  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  accompany  the  appraiser  during 
his  Inspection  of  the  property. 

Before  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  should  establish  a 
price  which  he  believes  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  consideration  therefor,  and 
should  make  a  prompt  offer  to  acquire 
the  property  for  the  fuD  amount  so  es- 
tablished. The  initial  offer  should  not 
be  less  than  the  appraised  fair  value  of 
the  property  as  approved  by  the  agency 
head. 

The  Federal  agency  should  provide  the 
property  owner  with  reasonable  Infor- 
mation concerning  its  opinion  of  the 
value  of  his  property 

If  a  partial  taking  would  leave  the 
owner  with  an  uneconomic  remnant,  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  should  take  the 
entire  property. 

Congress  provides  a  definition  of  "mar- 
ket value  standard,"  which  assures  that 
the  compensation  required  for  property 
shall  be  the  highest  price  which  the 
property  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bring  If  exposed  for  sale  In  the  open 
market  for  a  reasonable  time,  unaffected 
by  the  project. 

The  Individual  will  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  Incidental  to  transfer  of  the 
title  to  the  United  States. 

Relocation  payments  be  provided  for 
all  displaced  persons  on  a  uniform  basis 
in  all  programs  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Congress  provides  that  an  owner  of 
property  taken  for  public  use  may  defer 
any  recognition  of  the  gain  on  the  trans- 
fer, If  he  reinvests  the  compensation  re- 
ceived for  the  property  In  first,  any  real 
property;  second,  any  property  used  In 
trade  or  business;  and  third,  any  prop- 
erty to  be  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  In- 
vestment. 

Adoption  of  such  comprehensive  legis- 
lation no  doubt  would  increase  the  costs 
of  Federal  land  acquisition  programs,  but 
it  will  also  have  the  effect  of  placing 
more  pressure  on  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  establish  more  selective  priori- 
ties, and  to  make  doubly  certain  that  the 
public  Interest  Justifies  the  initiation  of 
new  programs.  This,  I  think,  would  be 
a  healthy  development  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  an  acceleration  of  Federal  land 
acquisition  programs  at  the  expense  of 
private  landownership. 


BOXCAR   SHORTAGE   IN    MONTANA 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  dire  situation  In  my  State  which 
forces  me  to  this  speech.  For  many 
years   Congress    has   heard    discussion 


about  the  boxcar  shortage  which  was 
growing  across  the  Nation.  During  all 
these  years  Congress  has  never  acted,  be- 
lieving that  the  independent  regulatory 
Commission  which  oversees  the  trans- 
portation Industries  would  keep  the  situ- 
ation from  the  crisis  point  while  Con- 
gress took  Its  time  banging  out  a  thor- 
ough piece  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  many  factors  which  contribute  to 
our  boxcar  shortage. 

However,  we  have  all  been  working 
under  a  delusion.  A  series  of  crises  have 
occurred  throughout  my  district,  as  in 
other  districts,  the  last  few  days.  We 
have  all  seen  these  coming;  many  of  us 
have  been  trying  to  secure  action.  Ade- 
quate response  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing from  the  regulatory  agency;  and  the 
House  Is  not  scheduled  to  consider  an 
already  passed  Senate  bill  which  would 
ultimately  relieve  the  boxcar  shortage. 

WhUe  the  ICC  and  the  Congress  are 
doing  nothing  to  bring  order  to  the  re- 
turn of  boxcars  to  the  railroad  of  owner- 
ship, firms  are  going  out  of  business  In 
my  district.  Farmers  cannot  get  their 
crops  to  the  market  to  be  sold;  grain 
elevator  operators  are  In  danger  of  losing 
sales;  exporters  have  ships  arriving  in 
port  with  no  certainty  of  being  able  to 
load  cargo;  wheat  sold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries may  not  be  delivered, 

I  have  received  telegrams  from  min- 
isters, publishers.  State  legislators,  and 
men  from  msmy  business  firms.  The 
shortage  has  reached  such  a  critical  point 
that  many  lumber  mills  are  shutting 
down.  This  unemployment  reaches  to 
every  business  In  my  district  because 
lumber  and  farming,  together  with  min- 
ing which  Is  also  affected,  are  the  basic 
Industries  In  Montana.  I  have  tele- 
grams informing  me  of  a  dozen  lumber 
operations  which  have  been  closed  or 
curtailed  leaving  roughly  2,000  men  un- 
employed. This  is  only  In  the  primary 
industries.  This  can  be  multlpled  10 
times  to  measure  the  effects  throughout 
the  district. 

This  certainly  meets  the  requirements 
for  a  disaster; the  ICC  has  powers  to  deaf 
with  such  a  crisis.  Yet  the  ICC  has  not 
taken  adequate  steps.  Yesterday,  Chair- 
man Bush  met  with  several  Interested 
parties  and  with  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  discuss  this.  I  received 
the  clear  Impression  that  the  ICC  Is 
afraid  to  use  Its  powers  because  It  will 
anger  several  big  railroads. 

Why  then  do  we  have  an  ICC  If  not  to 
deal  with  such  a  crisis?  What  good  Is  a 
regulatory  agency  which  refuses  to  reg- 
ulate In  times  of  regional  disaster.  The 
ICC  can  order  cars  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads which  serve  this  area  to  be  de- 
livered back  to  the  owner.  Yesterday, 
clear  figures  were  presented  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  have  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  total  ownership  of  cars 
under  their  control  that  they  clearly 
stick  out  when  compared  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  railroads  In  the  Nation.  This  sit- 
uation could  be  evened  out  and  the 
products  which  are  clogging  warehouses, 
storage  bins,  and  elevators  could  be 
moved.  But  will  the  ICC  use  its  power? 
When  will  It  act?  What  greater  degree 
of  crisis  Is  needed? 


Yesterday  and  again  today  Mr.  Charies 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Mel  Werner,  of  Great 
Falls;  Mr.  Ed  Keil  of  Ledger,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Pennell,  of  Portland;  Mr.  John 
Locke,  fn«n  Seattle;  and  Mr.  J.  Eldon 
of  Ophelm,  representing  all  aspects  of 
grain  production,  receiving  storage, 
marketing,  transportation,  milling  and 
exporting,  Informed  members  of  the  ICC 
of  their  plight.  These  gentlemen  con- 
ducted an  Impressive  meeting.  Well 
prepared  presentations  demonstrated 
that  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  has 
only  52  percent  of  its  car  ownership. 
The  Northern  Pacific  has  54  percent. 
Only  one  other  railroad  in  the  Nation 
has  under  80  percent  while  many  rail- 
roads have  over  100  percent.  Certainly 
the  ICC  could  legitimately  order  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  boxcars.  I  am 
told  that  If  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  were  brought  up  to  80 
percent,  the  plleup  would  be  eliminated. 

The  ICC  must  act  forcefully  and  rap- 
Idly  to  eliminate  this  growing  danger. 
The  House  also  must  act  quickly  to  pass 
the  boxcar  shortage  bill.  People  are  out 
of  work  and  businesses  are  shutting 
down.  This  is  no  time  to  continue  deal- 
ing with  this  disaster  In  a  picnic  atmos- 
phere. 

COMPENSATION  TO  SURVIVORS  OF 
OFFICERS  KILLED  APPREHEND- 
ING PERSONS  COMMITTING  FED- 
ERAL CRIMES 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Just  recently  Introduced 
H.R.  13219  which  provides  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  per- 
sons having  committed  Federal  crimes. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  fact  that  from 
the  years  1960  to  1964,  225  policemen 
were  killed  In  the  line  of  duty,  and  there 
have  been  an  additional  46  known  kill- 
ings thus  far  in  1965.  FBI  statistics 
show  that  12  deaths  were  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  In  this  bill.  Of  these,  four 
ofBcers  were  killed  while  attempting  to 
stop  fleeing  bank  robbers;  two  attempt- 
ing to  apprehend  one  In  an  unlawful 
flight  to  avoid  prosecution;  two  respond- 
ing to  riot  calls  in  Los  Angeles;  Officer 
Tipplt  in  connection  with  the  Kennedy 
assassination;  one  transporting  an  ab- 
sent without  leave  prisoner,  and  two 
while  searching  for  bootleg  whisky. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  an  income  for  the  destitute  fam- 
ilies of  the  deceased  officers  for  8  years 
and  to  help  educate  their  children.  It  Is 
prop>o8ed  that  such  funds  will  be  made 
available  only  to  families  of  officers  who 
are  killed  while  attempting  to  apprehend 
a  Federal  violator.  At  present  there  Is 
no  appropriation  of  Pwleral  funds  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  any  municipality  for 
this  purpose. 

The  wages  of  local  law  enforcMnent 
officers  are,  In  most  cases,  lower  than 
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factory  or  industrial  workers.  It  Is  a 
kno^rr :  fac  E,  that  it  Is  a  very  difflcult  task 
to  r«c:Lut  policemoi  in  the  cities,  towns, 
and  Doroughs  of  every  State.  It  has 
come  'o  .Tiy  attention  that  the  District 
of  Columiiia  is  oow  paying  a  |50  bonus 
to   any  policeman  who  obtains   a  new 

Piesideiii  Johnson  has  become  alerted 
to  the  increasing  problems  of  local  law 
enforcement  oCBcers  as  evidenced  by  his 
recent  bill  seeking  education  for  law 
enforcement  oflQcers. 

Tlte  increased  crime  rate  is  of  growing 
concern  to  all  law-abiding  citizens. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  good 
men  that  they  should  seek  a  career  as  a 
locai  itiw  riforcemert  ofiBcer  in  view  of 
th.  ri-  m  crimes  8uid  little  respect 
sh:,"}.:.  :,.  une  ofiBcers, 

1:\  view  of  recent  editorials  and  TV 
pro^riams  depicting  the  policemen  as  al- 
most P.g.nung  a  losing  battle,  this  seems 
like  a  propitious  time  to  do  something 
to  pieva:/^  ihe  .status  of  the  local  enforce- 
men:  r  fficers.  and  this  may  also  be  an 
ind  jcement  to  some  Jobseekers  as  it  will 
at  ioast  snow  ihat  their  efforts  would  not 
be  m  vain  It  is  also  believed  the  pas- 
sage of  tills  bill  will  bring  about  closer 
ties  and  more  cooperation  between  local 
and  Federal  authorities. 


PERSONAL  AfWOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll 
38  I  wa<s  unavoidably  away  from  the 
HoK>e  Chamber.  I  ask  that  tlie  Rxcord 
show  that  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative. 


MISSISSH^PI  TRADE  MISSION  TO 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

n-.y  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  a  group  of  18  businessmen,  in- 
dustrialists, and  producers  from  my  State 
participated  in  the  first  official  Missis- 
sippi trade  mission  to  Western  Eiirope. 
The  purpose  of  the  widely  hailed  trade 
mission,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Mississippi  Marketing  Council,  was  to 
determine  the  potentialities  which  exist 
for  exportmg  more  of  the  States  prod- 
ucts. 

A  comprehensive  report  just  released 
by  the  Mississippi  Maiketing  Council  on 
the  results  of  the  mission  indicates 
cl'-arly  that  it  was  an  unqualified  success. 
1  he  participating  industrialists  and  bus- 
inessmen report  having  already  received 
orde.-s  for  more  than  $3,500,000  worth  of 
Mississippi-made  goods.  But.  of  even 
greater  significance  is  the  potential 
which  was  cuiUvated  for  future  trade 
with  European  countries.  A  ^>okesman 
for  one  participating  firm,  for  instance, 
stated  that  his  company  expected  to  sell 
at  least  $10  million  worth  of  Mississippi 
goods  in  the  areas  visited  within  the  next 
2  or  3  years. 


The  firsthand  knowledge  gained  by  the 
mission  members  on  subjects  of  variable 
tarifls.  restiictiotu,  governmental  poli- 
cies, and  trading  practices  Is  second  In 
importance  only  to  the  personal  selling 
contacts  that  were  established.  Without 
excepUon.  the  {>arUcipating  businessmen 
indicated  a  much  greater  ability  to  both 
promote  their  products  and  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  these  markets  as  a  result  of 
the  trip. 

The  Mississippi  Marketing  Council, 
through  this  imaginative  project,  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  stimulating 
interest  in  the  exciting  possibilities 
available  to  Mississippi  producers  in  the 
overseas  markets.  The  positive  results 
of  the  trade  mission  establish  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Mississippi's  forward- think- 
ing industrialists  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducers can  compete  successfully,  not 
only  in  the  domestic  market,  but  abroad 
as  well. 


CHANGES  IN  RESPECT  TO  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  ODBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  special  order  for  30  minutes  today, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  special  order 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND].  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  he  Is  agreeable  to  my 
l>iTes«ait  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
tANDj,  be  allowed  to  precede  me  on  the 
special  order,  and  that  my  time  be  ex- 
tended from  30  minutes  to  i5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAVID  RUSS,  OF  KINGSPORT.  TENN., 
WINS  1966  VPW'S  VOICE  OP  DE- 
MOCRACY CONTEST 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QuiLLiN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  auxiliary  chose 
as  their  1966  Voice  of  Democracy  national 
winner.  David  Russ,  of  my  hometown, 
Kingsport.  Tenn. 

I  am  deeply  proud  of  the  honor  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  David,  on  my 
hometown,  on  the  First  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, which  I  represent  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

A  senior  at  Dobyns-Bennett  High 
School.  David  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
El-win  Russ  of  4634  Mitchell  Road,  Kings- 
port. 

At  the  VFW's  annual  dinner,  honoring 
the  Membei-s  of  the  Congress  who  have 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces.  David  re- 
ceived a  $5,000  scholarship  U>  the  college 
of  his  choice  from  National  Commander 


Andy  Borg.  In  behalf  of  the  VFW,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  presented 
David  with  a  gold  record  of  his  speech 
Also  honored  at  that  time  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Senate  minority  leader,  the 
Honorable  EygBrrr  Disxszn.  who  re- 
ceived the  VPW  Congressional  Award  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  NaUon.  Sen- 
ator DntxsiN  lauded  David's  award-win- 
ning remarks  as  "a  beautiful  speech." 

Others  attending  the  dinner  included 
the  Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  winners  of  the  various  State 
Voice  of  Democracy  contests. 

Special  tribute  goes  to  the  VFW's 
Charles  DeWltt  Byrd  Post  No.  3382,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  women's 
auxiliary  in  Kingsport.  for  sponsoring 
David  Post  No.  3382  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est VFW  posts  in  the  entire  country.  We 
are  all  very  proud  of  their  activities. 

The  title  of  the  VFW's  19th  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  competition  was 
"Democracy— What  It  Means  to  Me.' 
David's  complete  speech  appears  in  the 
February  24,  1966,  dally  Congressional 
Record  on  page  A956;  however,  I  would 
like  to  note  again  here  the  words  in 
which  David  summed  up  his  definition 
of  democracy: 

I  bellgve  that  democracy  [a  more  than  a 
form  of  national  govemnjent.  It  pervade* 
all  of  Ufa  for  thoae  wfcfb  live  within  Ita 
framework. 

I  believe  that  this  democraUc  form  of 
government  places  more  dem&n<ls  upon  the 
individual  than  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment because  in  granting  freedom*  It  exacU 
compensating  responsibilities — or.  as  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr.?  put  It.  "Every  right  Implies 
a  re«pon«lbUlty;  every  opportunity,  an  ob- 
ligation; every  poasesalon.  a  duty." 

I  believe  that  I  cannot  separate  myself 
from  the  processes  of  democracy  and  blame 
others  for  Ita  Imperfections.  I  believe  that 
1  must  participate  actively  in  our  democraUc 
government,  and  that  I  must  prepare  myself 
now  for  that  participation. 

David  has  been  active  in  oratorical 
contests  since  he  was  in  the  seventh 
grade,  and  he  acknowledged  that  his 
^leech  teacher,  Mrs.  Nancy  Prldemore. 
and  his  mother  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  his  success.  Mrs.  Pride- 
more  must  be  an  outstanding  teacher, 
for  David  Is  the  third  State  winner  to 
study  under  her. 

David  pointed  out  that  his  work  as  a 
student  aimouncer  for  radio  station 
WKPT  also  helped  him. 

I  think  his  comments  on  what  he  had 
learned  from  his  participation  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  and  other  speech 
contests  on  citizenship  and  patriotism 
are  of  particular  interest.    He  said: 

Im  convinced  that  the  basic  idea  is  Indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Individual  Integrity, 
whether  It's  citizenship,  patriotism,  democ- 
racy or  what. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with 
David  while  he  was  here  in  Washii^ton. 
and  we  can  ail  be  extremely  proud  of 
him.  He  is  an  intelligent,  vitally  inter- 
ested, and  very  personable  young  man, 
who,  with  great  poise  and  humility,  ac- 
cepted the  praises  and  honors  heaped 
upon  him  for  tills  commendable  achieve- 
ment. 

David  has  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  VFW  for  giving  him  such  a  wonderful 
opportunity,  and  I  feel  that  we,  too,  owe 


the  members  of  this  dedicated  organiza- 
tion an  expression  of  oiu"  appreciation  for 
providing  this  outlet  for  our  young  men 
and  women  to  ponder  and  to  put  Into 
their  own  words  what  democracy  means 
to  them. 

Over  350,000  students  participated  in 
tlie  local  contests,  which  led  to  the  State 
and  National  competitions.  These  stu- 
dents will  benefit  from  this  experience  in 
the  years  ahead,  and.  so  too.  will  our  Na- 
tion profit  from  their  endeavors. 

David  himself  commented,  after  hav- 
ing been  told  of  his  victory: 

We  are  all  winners  because  of  the  experi- 
ence and  personal  friendships  we  have  gained. 

I  think  one  of  the  finest  tributes  paid 
to  David  was  by  his  fellow  students  at 
Dobyns-Bennett.  When  the  school  was 
notified  of  his  feat,  over  360  students  sent 
him  a  congratulatory  telegram.  The 
recognition  and  esteem  of  his  peer  group 
must  truly  be  a  deep  satisfaction  to  him. 

For  the  future.  David  plans  on  attend- 
ing Florida  Presbyterian  College  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  he  hopes  to  pursue  a 
career  In  either  foreign  scrviee  or  radio 
broadcasting.  To  either  field,  he  will 
bring  those  qualities  which  will  make  him 
a  tremendous  asset  and  an  outstanding 
member. 

I  know  David  will  continue  to  exemp- 
lify the  virtues  of  which  he  speaks,  and  I 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  college  work 
and  thereafter. 


emment,  the  authorities  felt  that  their 
status  was  In  jeopardy.  Even  Chancellor 
Metternich  was  seriously  apprehensive 
of  the  approaching  crisis.  In  March 
when  the  Hungarians  became  aware  of 
the  confusion  in  Vienna,  their  leaders 
held  a  meeting  In  Budapest,  drew  up  a 
list  of  complaints  against  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  Vienna  and  demanded  that  they 
be  given  freedom.  When  the  Austrian 
Government  received  the  complaints  of 
the  Hungarian  leaders,  it  acted  in  a 
most  conciliatory  spirit,  found  the  Hun- 
garian demands  just  and  granted  almost 
full  freedom  to  the  Hungarian  people. 
This  was  done  on  March  14,  in  1848,  and 
since  then  that  historic  day  has  become 
a  Hungarian  national  holiday. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  com- 
memorative tribute  to  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence. The  Hungarian  people  have 
always  shown  a  love  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  they  have  been  in  the 
forefront  in  their  fight  for  human 
liberty.  Today  we  find  the  Hungarian 
people  subjected  to  Communist  totall- 
tarisinism.  and  suffering  oppressive  tyr- 
anny. Let  us  all  hope  that  soon  they 
will  cast  off  their  oppressive  regime  and 
regain  their  freedom. 


HE  IS  NOT  DEAD 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
QRiFrn*]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  118th  anniversary  of  the  1848 
Hungarian  revolution.  This  year  is  also 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  revolution  of  1956. 

The  revolution  of  1848. in  Europe  swept 
over  the  entire  Continent  like  a  forest 
fire.  It  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
manifestations  of  man's  relentless  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  liberty.  As  the 
movement  swept  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  sdl  peoples  were  stirred  and 
roused  by  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The 
Hungarians  were  no  exception;  their 
leaders  were  so  inspired  and  staged  a 
revolt  against  the  Austrian  authorities 
in  that  eventful  year. 

At  the  time  the  Hungarian  people 
were  subjects  of  the  Austrian  emperors, 
and  in  the  1840's  the  oppressive  regime 
under  the  archreactionary  Metternich 
was  holding  them  in  check.  Heretofore 
the  Government  in  Vienna  had  success- 
fully crushed  all  uprisings  and  subdued 
all  revolutionary  movements  among 
Austria's  unruly  and  restless  subjects. 
But  the  year  1848  ushered  in  a  new  era 
for  the  Himgarlan  people.  Early  in  that 
year,  as  the  strong  revolutionary  wave 
reached  Vienna,  and  as  liberal  elements 
there  raised  their  cry  against  the  Gov- 


CARPATHO-RUTHENIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Mlcliigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  may  extend  ills  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  unhappy  and  tragic  events 
that  occurred  immediately  prior  to 
World  War  n  was  the  cruel  and  shame- 
ful treatment  of  the  Independence  aspi- 
rations of  the  Ruthenians  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.  The  Ruthenians  were 
a  distinct  national  group,  and  preferred 
an  independent  state  of  their  own  or  per- 
haps affiliation  with  people  of  their  own 
cultural  background  rather  than  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  original  1918  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

During  the  autumn  of  1938  Ruthenia 
gained  Its  autonomy  within  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic.  A  constitutional  law 
of  November  22,  1938  provided  for  a 
three-member  Cabinet  and  for  a  regional 
Parliament,  elections  for  which  were 
held  on  February  12,  1939.  On  January 
1  the  Cabinet  adopted  a  decree  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  territory  to  Car- 
patlio-Ukraine. 

Independence  for  Ruthenia  lasted  for 
such  a  brief  period  that  the  people  were 
barely  able  to  undertake  any  degree  of 
reform  or  make  any  positive  change  in 
their  lives.  But  it  Is  certain  that  even 
though  today  they  are  subordinated  by 
Communist  power  and  intimidation,  the 
taste  of  independence  which  they  en- 
joyed for  that  fleeting  moment  in  1939 
is  still  fresh  and  they  await  the  oppor- 
tunity to  partake  of  that  Independence 
once  s«aln. 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  a  Ijfoadcast  by  NBC.  there  was 
depicted  a  scene  on  the  campus  of  Emory 
College  in  Georgia,  where  the  students 
were  taught  that  God  is  dead  and  they 
were  pictured  in  an  auditorium  chanting 
in  the  form  and  procedure  of  the  Com- 
munists "Gtod  is  dead.  God  is  dead." 

On  Sunday.  March  6.  Rev.  W.  Paul 
Ludwig.  pastor  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Pres- 
byterian Church,  delivered  a  sermon  en- 
titled "He  Is  Not  Dead."  It  is  a  privilege 
for  me,  under  leave  to  Insert  my  own  re- 
marks and  extraneous  matter,  to  insert 
Dr.  Ludwig's  sermon. 

He  Is  Not  Dkao 
We  are  In  the  season  of  lent — the  familiar 
prelude  to  the  day  of  resurrection.  The 
music  drifts  In  softly  at  this  stage  but  we 
know  It  to  be  the  quiet  suggestion  of  Easter's 
blaring  trumpets.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
discords  In  the  sounds  we  hear  these  days 
and  the  Christian  world  Is  wondering  what 
Its  mood  should  be.  Is  this  a  time  for  glad- 
ness or  for  gloom? 

As  we  look  toward  the  garden,  U  it  Ir- 
relevant of  us  to  prolong  the  funeral  music 
of  the  church  and  to  come  right  up  to  the 
triumphant  proclamation  of  the  empty  tomb 
with  a  dreary  dirge  of  defeat  and  death? 

Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  much  of  the 
church  wlU  have  to  do  this  Eastertide.  For 
there  are  many  in  the  Christian  company 
who  have  nothing  to  celebrate  but  the  death 
of  Ood  this  Easter.  In  the  midst  of  a  season 
that  shouto  Joyously  of  life,  they  see  only  the 
deadly,  frozen  hopes  of  men.  For  them.  It  is 
perpetual  wmtertlde.  The  spring  forgets  to 
come. 

But  those  who  have  been  preparing  for  the 
burial  of  God  have  overlooked  one  significant 
aspect  of  His  nature.  In  the  midst  of  world 
revolution,  the  conflict  of  nations,  the  glut- 
tony of  the  bun[ian  animal,  the  shrieking 
sounds  of  brutality,  and  the  curses  of  Injus- 
tice and  inequality — ^why  does  Ood  keep  so 
silent? 

We  mortals  are  forever  talking,  laughing, 
crying,  meeting,  building,  planning,  promot- 
ing, scheming,  and  doing.  Why  Isn't  God  Uke 
that?  Why  isn't  He  an  organization  man? 
I  have  been  Just  as  deeply  concerned  with 
the  psychological  and  spiritual  causes  of  the 
conternporary  rebellion  against  God,  as  with 
Its  Intellectual  formulations.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  who  are  erasing  Him  today 
are  basically  and  sometimes  unconsciously 
motivated  by  the  Jiwit  that  God  does  not 
look  nor  act  like  <«.  The  kind  of  Ood  who 
looks  and  acts  like  us  is  dead  Let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

And  the  most  serious  aspect  of  It  all  Is 
that  so  often  He  Is  hiding  when  we  think  He 
should  be  out  front.  Even  the  most  religious 
of  men — those  for  whom  God  is  vividly  real 
and  personal — have  found  Him  often  fleet- 
ing and  elusive. 

"Lo,  He  goeth  by  me  and  I  see  Him  not.  He 
passeth  on  also,  but  I  perceive  Him  not." 
cries  Job.  "Ob,  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  Him." 

Isaiah,  as  great  a  religious  genius  who  ever 
lived,  shouts.  "Verily  thou  art  a  God  that 
hldeat  thyself."  "O  that  Thou  wovUdst 
rend    the    heavens    and    come    down,    that 
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mountains  might  fall  down  at  Thy  pres- 
ence, that  the  nations  may  tremble  at  Thy 
presence." 

And  what  about  the  psalmist  who  has  In- 
spired so  many  with  a  feeling  (or  the  Inti- 
macy of  Ood?  Even  he  can  sob:  "As  the  heart 
panteth  after  the  waterbrooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  Thee,  O  Ood.  while  they  con- 
tinually say  unto  me,  where  Is  TTiy  God?" 
But  when  did  you  ever  bear  Isaiah,  or  the 
psalmist — or  even  Job — conclude  that  a  Ood 
who  had  gone  Into  hiding  was  therefore 
nonexistent.  When  dead  theologians  have 
been  forgotten,  Ood  wlU  sUll  have  the  whole 
world  In  His  hands. 

Palth  has  many  dimensions,  many  facets 
to  be  sppreclated  and  treasured,  like  looking 
at  the  brilliant  flashing  of  a  diamond.  Be- 
fore we  abandon  It.  we  might  do  well  to 
better  understand  what  It  is. 

Faith  is  not  sweet,  blind,  docile  accept- 
ance of  God's  mercy  without  a  struggle. 
Faith  Is  dialog  with  Ood.  It  Is  a  process 
of  getting  our  stubborn,  selflsh.  sometimes 
stupid,  wills  Into  a  kind  of  unity  with  His 
will.  But  In  this  confrontation  with  the 
eternal — this  sometimes  painful  and  dis- 
couraging struggle — we  may  turn  our  plead- 
ing, tearful  eyes  to  Him  and  find  only  silence. 
But  we  have  to  -.  ep  trying  and  asking 
questions — even  at  the  risk  of  being  disil- 
lusioned. We  have  to  keep  crossing  the 
frontier  of  the  noisy  events  that  surge 
around  us  until  we  enter  the  stillness  of 
Ood.  He  will  not  always  be  in  dialog.  He 
tires  of  argument.  The  most  profound  thing 
God.  and  the  first  dimension  of  His  great- 
ness to  be  grasped.  Is  His  silence. 

One  of  the  most  sensitively  discerning 
Christian  women  of  our  congregation  asked 
me  after  a  recent  Sunday's  worship:  "Why 
must  we  spoil  a  great  hymn  by  singing  the 
phrase  which  extolls  the  patience  of  unan- 
swered prayer?"  She  Is  Ight:  It  Is  not 
unanswered  prayer  that  demands  our  pa- 
tience.    It  Is  the  silence  of  Ood. 

We  assume  so  much  about  Him  as  If  He 
owes  us  word  for  word  on  a  contract  basis. 
His  coming  into  the  world — and  the  cross 
and  th«  resurrection  and  the  promise  of 
eternity — do  thece  guarantee  for  me  an  ef- 
fortless entrance  Into  His  peace?  Since  He 
has  already  done  so  much  for  me.  shall  I 
take  for  granted  that  I  wUl  also  sit  at  HU 
right  hand? 

Voltaire  once  cynically  said  of  Ood's  for- 
p'.veneas  "Cest  son  metier" — It  Is  His  Job. 
TTiat  tremendous  Oermin  preacher.  Hel- 
mut Thlellcke.  said:  "It  Is  In  no  sense  the 
duty  or  obligation  of  Jesus  to  bear  my  sin 
and  to  take  me  through  the  black  gate  of 
death.  If  He  does  this.  It  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted.  And  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
even  the  most  orthodox  churchman  will  not 
enter  'the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless  he  Is 
continually  surprised  that  mercy  ha.  been 
shown  him.  Perhaps  Ood  has  first  tc  be 
Jerked  away  from  iw  complacent  Christians 
of  the  Western  world,  like  a  rtig  from  under 
our  feet.  If  we  are  to  be  reawakened  to  this 
surprise  " 

Those  of  us  who  are  parents  are  faced  with 
the  potential  disaster  of  Ignoring  our  chil- 
dren s  quesUona.  We  can  Inflict  great  dam- 
age on  an  Inquisitive  youngster  by  being 
mysterious — by  evading  truthful  confronta- 
tion. We  may  find  It  neceasary  to  give  only 
a  pmrtlal  answer  within  the  limits  of  the 
child's  ability  to  understand.  But  we  dare 
not  remain  aloof 

The  evangelist.  John,  la  hia  13th  chapter 
has  Jesus  saying  to  HU  disciples:  "Thou  shalt 
undersund  hereafter.'"  "There  are  some 
things  I  can  tell  you  now — other  things  you 
are  not  ready  for." 

So  It  la.  When  Ood  U  aUent,  let  ua  be 
honest  enough  to  confess  that  our  capacity  Is 
limited,  not  Gods.     He  is  not  dead. 

I  recenUy  beard  one  of  the  ablest  leaders 
of  our  con^j^gatlon  say  that  06  percent  of  all 
the  scienUsU  who  ever  lived  are  aUve  today. 


This  Is  an  age  of  such  vast  probing  that  we 
are  amassing  truth  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
The  accumulation  Is  mount&lnou*  and  man 
kneels  somewhat  worshlpfuUy  before  thU 
Impressive  monimfient  to  his  genius.  We  are 
so  overwhelmed  by  what  we  know  that  we 
may  give  little  thought  to  the  infinitely 
greater  degree  of  our  Ignorance.  We  have 
achieved  only  the  merest  lota  of  what  there 
Is  to  conquer  and  possess. 

This  Is  one  of  the  hamrds  of  our  rushing 
technological  process.  It  Is  not  easy  to  re- 
main humble;  It  Is  not  easy  to  escape  the 
temptation  of  assuming  that  we  have  at 
last  displaced  Ood  in  tlie  order  of  things. 
The  ablest  scientist  and  the  finest  theologian 
will  confess  that  there  is  much  that  he  does 
not  know — many  questions  to  which  God  has 
remained  silent.  At  this  stage  we  are  still 
creeping  Infants  In  the  vast  playpen  of  the 
universe. 

»*an"s  physical  senses  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  should 
help  further  to  save  us  from  arrogance. 
Again  and  again  things  prove  to  be  something 
other  Uian  what  they  appear.  God  uses  our 
errors  and  limitations  to  praise  Him  and  to 
bless  us. 

Dr.  Leslie  Weatherhead  describes  what 
happened  one  day  when  he  went  on  a  btrd- 
watchlng  expedition  with  a  friend  In  York- 
shire. England: 

"We  watched  some  Jackdaws."  he  recalls, 
"apparently  building  a  nest  In  the  crevices 
of  an  old  ruined  tower.  They  gathered  their 
material  and  they  pushed  It  Into  the  crev- 
ices. Apparently  they  could  not  realize  that 
It  was  dropping  right  through  onto  the  floor 
Inside  the  hollow  tower.  If  they  can  feel 
frustrated,  they  must  have  felt  terribly  frus- 
trated about  that. 

""Believe  me  or  not.  when  we  walked  Into 
the  tower,  there  was  a  heap  of  nesting  ma- 
terial almoet  up  to  my  shoulders.  But  when 
we  went  to  a  farmhouse  adjoining  the  ruins, 
an  old  lady,  crippled  with  arthrltU.  came 
out  and  talked  to  us,  and  she  said  this.  "You 
know  the  Jackdaws  are  doing  me  a  wonderful 
service.  They  gather  my  kindling  for  me.  I 
use  what  they  push  through  the  holes  of  that 
ruined  tower  to  start  my  flre. 

And  Weatherhead  added.  "I  don't  often 
write  poetry,  but  that  Incident  prompted  me 
to  compose  these  lines: 

"  'In  my  frustration  make  me  sure 
That  Thou,  my  God.  art  He 
Who  bulldest  something  to  endure 
From  what  seems  loss  to  me.'  " 

Now  we  know  in  part.  But  then — later 
on — the  truth  which  the  antennae  of  our  eyes 
and  ears  and  brain  had  failed  to  detect  be- 
comes clear.  The  God  of  truth  breaks  His 
silence  and  we  enter  into  the  mysteries  of 
this  life. 

Martin  Luther  put  it  unforgettably:  "Ood 
has  led  me  Indeed,  but  like  an  old  blind 
horae."  It  does  seem  that  way.  doesn't  It? 
So  much  of  the  time,  we  seem  to  be  groping 
through  the  darkness.  God  appears  to  leave 
us  to  our  own  Judgments.  Things  are  not 
what  they  seem  to  l>e,  and  truth  does  not 
come  easily.  We  stumble  and  fall,  pick  our- 
selves up  again  and  Inch  our  way  forward. 

Usually  It  Is  only  a  dim  spot  of  light  In  the 
distant  shadows  that  keeps  our  sense  of  di- 
rection, but  God  Is  In  the  shadow,  silent  and 
waiting,  not  erasing  the  struggle  by  which 
we  grow  nor  granting  us  truth  prematurely 
before  we  are  strong  enough  to  use  It.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  might  have  been  if 
the  atom  bomb  had  been  In  man's  hands  300 
years  sigo — or  even  a  century. 

The  unobtruslveness  of  Ood.  His  hldden- 
ness.  His  quiet  waiting,  encourage  me  to  be- 
lieve In  HU  fatherly  wtadom  and  HU  skiUful 
lOTe.  Say  not  tbat  He  U  dead;  say  only  that 
he  U  permitting  us  to  come  alive. 

Job  said  it  weU.  when  after  hU  bitter  la- 
ment about  the  hlddenness  of  Ood.  he  said. 


"But  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take:  when 
He  hath  tried  me.  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold  " 

If  we  are  to  trust  Him  as  children  trust  a 
father,  it  seems  unlikely  that  we  would  do 
so  unless  Ood  Irft  room  for  trust  by  with- 
holding some  of  the  larger  things  for  which 
we  long. 

If  we  are  to  love  Him  for  Himself  and  not' 
for  what  He  gives  us.  He  simply  has  to  leave 
some  of  His  beet  gifts  unsigned,  so  that  we 
will  have  to  discover  where  they  came  from. 

If  God  were  too  easily  familiar  to  xis.  He 
would  cease  to  have  the  stature  of  Ood.  "A 
known  God  U  no  Ood,"  someone  has  said. 

On  the  other  band.  If  He  overwhelmed  ua 
with  His  irresUtible  Godliness,  we  woxild  be 
crushed  and  have  no  room  for  personal 
growth. 

"Thou  art  a  God  that  hldeet  Thyself," 
crUes  Isaiah.  And  gratefully  we  should  sing 
"Allelulla  " — were  It  not  so,  Ood  would  be 
dead  Indeed.  But  when  He  flees  out  of  my 
bands  untu  I  am  fit  to  hold  Him,  I  cannot 
ever  destroy  Him — and  He  U  alive,  everlast- 
ingly alive. 
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CORN   PRICES    HURT   BY   SOARING 
FEDERAL  SALES 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Langin]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture Yesterday  cited  a  statement  by 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  as 
positive  proof  that  the  administration's 
blatant  manipulation  of  the  grain  mar- 
ket by  dumping  Government-owned 
grain  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  farm 
prices  at  a  low  level. 

The  task  force  quoted  Chairman  Ack- 
ley as  stating  in  a  TV  interview  last 
Thursday : 

For  example,  I  mentlcxned  the  fact  that 
Increase  In  stipplles  of  pork  depend  on  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  hogs  and 
the  price  of  corn,  and  we're  trying  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  com.  The  Government  has 
acquired  Urge  stocks  of  com  In  Ita  past 
price  support  operation,  now  we're  releasing 
them  Into  the  market. 

This  must  be  extremely  embarrassing 
for  the  administration,  because  Chair- 
man Ackley  has  candidly  confessed  what 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  admit  In  public.  Tht- 
Secretary  maintains  that  recent  heavy 
sales  of  CCC- owned  com  have  not  been 
made  to  depress  grain  and  livestock 
prices,  and  that  anyone  who  says  other- 
wise is  making  political  noise. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
carried  the  headline  "Com  Prices  Hurt 
by  Soaring  Federal  Sales."  and  was 
pointed  out  by  the  task  force  as  solid 
documentation  of  Secretary  Freeman's 
determination  to  control  the  market- 
place by  using  CCC  stocks  as  a  club  to 
beat  down  farm  prices.  The  article 
noted  that: 

Surplus  corn  sales  have  been  stepped  up  by 
the  Government,  a  development  which  grain 
traders  beUeve  U  part  of  the  adminUtra- 
tion's     effort    to    curb    Inflation.*   •   •  The 


large  Government  sales,  grain  dealers  agree, 
hare  Influenced  prices  of  corn.  Prices  have 
dropped  since  mid-February.*  •  •  Keeping 
a  Ud  on  corn's  price  will  help  encourage 
greater  livestock  production,  grain  men  note, 
which  in  turn  would  cause  a  downturn  in 
meat  prloea. 

It  Is  clear  from  all  this  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  deliberately 
setting  the  stage  for  a  disastrous  break 
In  livestock  prices,  such  as  the  experience 
2  years  ago  which  was  trigge-ed  by  heavy 
CCC  dumping  In  1961-€2.  Federal  price- 
busting  on  this  scale  may  wipe  out  the 
diligent  efforts  of  individual  farm  groups 
working  for  higher  farm  prices  through 
oi^anization. 

As  the  Agriculture  Task  Force  pointed 
out  last  June,  manipulation  of  farm  com- 
modity markets  to  maintain  low  prices 
and  Federal  control  of  American  agri- 
culture has  become  a  way  of  life  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  now 
asking  for  more  authority  in  connection 
with  the  duties  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Commission — duties  which, 
among  others,  are  to  prevent  undue  ma- 
nipulation of  markets. 
,  The  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  which  Is  endorsed 
by  the  Secretary,  defines  "manipulate" 
as  meaning  the  "exacting,  causing,  or 
maintaining  of  an  abnormal  or  artificial 
price  by  any  action  or  course  of  action 
wlilch  raises,  depresses,  fixes,  pegs,  or 
stabilizes  the  price  at  or  to  a  level  dif- 
ferent than  that  which  would  otherwise 
prevail." 

It  is  a  unique  request  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  further  authority  over 
"manipulation"  of  markets  when  you 
consider  the  statement  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  that 
actually  admits  the  Government  Is  try- 
ing to  hold  down  the  price  of  corn 
through  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks.  If  that 
Is  not  a  violation  of  the  "manipulation" 
rules,  then  I  do  not  understand  English. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  TREATY  SIGNED 
50  YEARS  AOO 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
ftjcaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTEl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
P<^t  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  your  attention  today  to 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britian. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  several  valuable  species  of 
migratory  birds  had  become  extinct  and 
many  other  species  were  so  reduced  in 
numbers  that  their  extirpation  seemed 
certain  to  occur  within  a  few  years. 

On  August  16,  1916,  Sir  Cecil  Arthur 
Spring  and  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
tAnsing,  meeting  In  Washington,  DC, 
^CTed  the  historic  document  which  has 
been  so  important  In,,  our  conservation 
history.  The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
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takes  tiote  of  the  fact  that  maiiy  species 
of  birds  travel  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  several  times  each  year 
during  the  course  of  their  migratory 
flights.  It  recognizes  that  many  of  these 
species  are  of  great  value  as  a  source  of 
food  or  In  destroying  Insects  which  are 
Injurious  to  forests,  forage  i^ants,  and 
agricultural  crops  but  that  they  are  nev- 
ertheless in  danger  of  extermination 
through  lack  of  adequate  protection  In 
their  nesting  and  wintering  areas  and 
while  traveling  along  their  migratory 
routes.  The  treaty  therefor^^  authori- 
izes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reg- 
ulate the  taking  of  migratory  and  in- 
sectivorous birds  and  to  establish  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
their  protection.  As  a  result,  the  treaty 
has  made  possible  the  recovery  of  popu- 
lations of  many  species  and  lessened  or 
retarded  the  decimation  of  others  which 
are  endangered. 

In  recognition  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  the  Post 
Office  is  today  issuing  a  commemorative 
5 -cent  postage  stamp  which  shows  the 
white  outline  of  two  birds,  one  flying 
north  and  the  other  south  at  the  Cana- 
dian border.  Canada  is  shown  in  red 
and  the  United  States  in  blue. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  Americans 
are  striving  to  eliminate  the  pollution  of 
our  lands  and  waters,  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  natural  resources  and  restore 
the  beauty  of  our  countryside,  it  Is  in- 
deed appropriate  that  we  pause  to  com- 
memcM'ate  this  treaty  and  honor  those 
whose  foresight  in  enacting  it  has  led 
the  way  for  our  country's  conservation 
effort. 


THE  NEW  STATE  UNIVERSITY  COL- 
LEGE OF  MEDICINE  AT  HERSHEY, 
PA. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the*  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
KtmKix]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  par- 
ticularly the  central  region  of  my  State, 
will  be  enormously  benefited  by  the  new 
State  University  College  of  Medicine  in 
combination  with  tJie  Milton  S.  Hershey 
Medical  Center  at  Hershey,  Pa. 

Anything  that  would  hinder  the  devel- 
opment of  these  fine  institutions  would 
be  a  grave  and  serious  blow.  That  pos- 
sibility in  fact,  is  raised  by  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  submit  for 
the  RecoRO  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
Dr.  George  T.  Harrell,  dean  of  the  new 
college  of  medicine  and  director  of  the 
medical  center,  to  Senator  A.  Willis 
BOBUTSOH  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Senafc*  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. One  immaterial  paragraph  of  the 
letter  has  been  omitted  in  the  Interest 
of  saving  time  and  space. 


The  Pennstlvania  State  UKrvm- 
srrr,    the   Milton    S.    Hekbhet 

Keoical  Center, 

Bershey,  Pa,,  February  23. 1966. 
Hon.  A.  Wnxis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Room  S24t,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Senator  Robertson:  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
personally.  I  am  the  dean  of  the  new  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  College  of  Medicine 
and  director  of  the  Milton  S.  Herahey  Medical 
Center  in  Herahey.  Pa.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  oi  writing  you  becaiue  of  my  great 
concern  over  biUs  pending  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1968. 

I  am  sure  you  know  of  the  establishment 
of   the  new   Pennaylvania   State   Unlveralty 
CoUege  ol  Medicine  and  the  MUton  S.  Herahey 
Medical  Center  In  Herahey.  Pa.,  made  possi- 
ble by  a  generous  allotment  from  the  M.  8. 
Hershey  Foundation.    Detailed  planning  for 
this  vltaliy  needed  medical  center  has  been 
underway  for  over  a  year.     The  foundation 
Initially   has   set   aside  $60  mUUon  for  the 
construction   of   the  pbysicai   plant  and   an 
endowment   to   begin   the   operation   of  the 
center.     The  university  received  In  Jajiuary 
of  this  year  a  grant  of  $10.2  mUUon  from  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  for  construction 
of  the  medical  sciences  building  to  Imple- 
ment  the   program   as-'Tapldly   as   possible. 
Ground  breaking  for  the  first  stage  of  the 
medical  school  construction  U  scheduled  for 
February  36.    Later  construction  wUl  Include 
a  350-bed   teaching  hospital   and   the  total 
expenditure  U  expected  to  exceed  $38  million 
by  the  end  of  198B.     Tou  can  see  that  the 
fbundatlon    and    the    university    have    em- 
barked  on   a    major   long-range   project   to 
train  crlUcaHy  needed,  additional  physicians. 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Whlteman,  president  of  the 
Hershey  Trust  Co..  which  U  the  Uustee  for 
the  M.  8.  Hershey  Foundation,  has  toid  me 
of  the   pending   bllU  8.  2363,   8.   341S,   and 
H.R.  7371.    I  have  reviewed  a  legal  interpre- 
tation  of  the  effects  of   these   bills  on   tlje 
college  of  medicine  and  the  medical  center 
through  their  Impact  on  the  M.  S.  Hershey 
Fotmdatlon.  the  Milton  Hershey  School,  and 
the  other  Hershey  interests.     I  can  hardly 
overstate  my  great  concern  that  the  paaaage 
of  any  of  these  blUs  may  destroy  the  unique 
relationship  existing  between  the  university 
and  the  foundation.    The  very  unusual  situa- 
tion, which  arises  from  Mr.  Hershey's  original 
trust  agreements,  has  served  as  the  basis  for 
our    entire    long-range    pUnnlng.     The    in- 
troduction of  thU  legislation  has  come  at  a 
most   critical   time   for   tiie  medical  school, 
since   we   are  Just  beginning  our  active  re- 
cruitment of  faculty.    The  personal  interest 
and.   indeed,  emotional  Involvement  of  the 
officials  of  all  the  Hershey  Interests  In  the 
medical  center  has  been  of  tremendous  help 
to  the  university  In  Its  planning.     The  uni- 
versity and  the  foundation  have  held  several 
lengthy  legal  conferences  with  counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  sure  that  the  basU  for  establish- 
ment of  the  educational  program  meets  Gov- 
ernment requirements  and  Is  acceptable  for 
the  granting  of  construction  and  operating 
funds.     In  addition  to  the  grant  which  al- 
ready has  been  made,  another  is  now  pend- 
ing and  we  expect  action  In  June  of  thU  year. 
Another  larger  grant  for  help  In  construction 
of  the  teaching  hospital  will  be  submitted 
In   June   for   action  at   the  November    19S6 
National    Advlsary    Council    meeting.      Any 
change  in  the  legal  basis  might  well  delay 
our  time  schedule  or  prevent  completion  of 
thU  vltaliy  needed  facility  to  Implement  na- 
tional policy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  elaborate  on 
■ny  portion  of  these  comments  if  you  would 
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Uke.  We  will  l)«  moat  grateful  to  you  for 
your  careful  review  of  thl«  legialation  to 
InauTB  tbat  no  damage  la  done  to  thU  na- 
Uonally  Important  project  In  medical  edu- 
cation. 

Respectfully, 

Obow»  T.  Hamikh.,  M.D., 

Dean. 
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HORTON  BILL  CREATES  OFFICE  OP 
ALCOHOLISM  IN  HEW,  INCLUDES 
BOARD  PROVISION  FOR  AID  TO 
STATE,.  PRIVATE  REHABILITA- 
TION AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
I^jeaker.  I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that 
the  zentlemsm  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
TON :  may  extend  his  remaiiu  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPE:aker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennesvsee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Alcoholism  under  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, thus  enabling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  a  broad  attack  on 
this  problem.  In  recent  years,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  alcoholism  problem  have 
b«>en  brought  to  our  attention  through 
publications,  newspaper  coverage,  con- 
ferences, and  related  efforts  by  public 
and  private  organizations.  We  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  damaging  con- 
sequences of  alcoholism  to  the  Individual, 
the  family,  the  community,  and  the 
country  The  time  has  corae  to  join  the 
many  forces  which  have  been  active  In 
the  field,  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  find 
a  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  pressing  need  for  this  legislation 
Ls  easily  demonstrable  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  f&cta.  Alcoholism  is  consid- 
ered a  serious  public  health  problem, 
surpa.s.<;*»d  :n  magnitude  only  by  mental 
Illness  ca.jcer,  and  heart  disease.  It  Is 
estimated  that  some  5  million  persons 
are  heavy  drinkers  who  experience  dlfH- 
cultles  connected  with  their  drinking  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  may  be  termed 
alcoholics.  But  whereai^the  three  more 
prevalent  diseases  have  received  con- 
Rresslonal  attention  in  recent  years 
through  the  passage  of  legislation.  Fed- 
eral programs  to  aid  the  alcoholic  are 
minimal. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  efforts 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Through  the  activities  of  the 
Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  more  than  1.000  alcohoUcs  per 
year  are  provided  with  medical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
enabled  to  become  productive  members 
of  their  communities.  The  Public  Health 
Service  conducts  suid  supports  research. 
demonstration,  and  training  projects  In 
the  area  of  alcoholism,  with  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $5  million.  Un- 
der the  legislation  I  propose  today,  these 
successful  programs  will  continue  and 
expand,  but  others  will  be  added  in  or-» 
der  to  provide  the  comprehensive  action 
needed  if  we  are  to  see  a  reduction  In 
the  number  of  alcoholics. 

While  the  rehabilitation  of  over  1,000 
alcoholics  per  year  through  Federal  pro- 


grams is  an  admirable  tuscompllshment, 
it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  over  250,- 
000  new  silcohollc  cases  are  added  each 
year.  At  this  rate  of  alcoholic  addiction, 
our  efforts  are  clearly  insufficient  to  stem 
the  tide,  let  alone  decrease  the  number 
of  persons  afflicted  and  affected  by  this 
tragic  disease. 

Heavy  and  continuous  use  of  alcohol 
causes  damage  to  the  brain  and  liver, 
resulting  eventually  In  Insanity  or  fail- 
ure of  the  liver  to  function.  The  death 
rate  among  alcoholics  is  two  and  a  half 
times  that  of  the  general  population. 
The  nimaber  of  alcoholics  In  our  State 
mental  hospitals  Is  increasihg.  The  Na- 
tlonsd  Institute  of  Mental  Health  re- 
cently reported  that  1  In  7  newly  ad- 
mitted patients  Is  an  alcoholic;  this  rep- 
resents an  18-percent  rise  In  10  years. 

The  consequences  to  the  members  of 
the  alcoholic's  family  are  equally  dis- 
astrous. Those  who  have  studied  the 
problem  tell  us  that  97  percent  of  the 
alcoholics  are  employed  men  and  women, 
businessmen,  professional  persons,  white 
collar  workers,  and  housewives.  Only  3 
percent  fit  the  stereotype  we  ordinarily 
envision  of  the  drunken  bum  lying  In  the 
gutter.  Potential  alcoholics  come  from 
all  walks  of  life,  most  of  them  considered 
to  be  leading  normal,  stable  lives. 
Twenty  million  Americans  live  In  families 
affected  by  this  disease.  To  them  it 
means  loss  of  Income,  family  disintegra- 
tion, broken  homes,  disturbed  children — 
a  wide  range  of  emotional,  social,  and 
economic  problems.  Children  living  In 
this  situation  will  probably  receive  Irrep- 
arable emotional  damage.  The  likeli- 
hood of  their  becoming  alcoholics  them- 
selves Is  great.  One  study  found  that 
more  than  half  of  the  alcoholics  Inter- 
viewed came  from  homes  where  at  least 
one  of  the  parents  had  been  an  alcoholic. 
Despite  continuing  and  admirable  efforts 
on  the  part  of  many  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, the  number  of  alcoholics  con- 
tinues to  rise  at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  effects  of  this  problem  are  also  felt 
by  the  community.  In  termc  of  crime  and 
traffic  accidents.  Between  a  quarter  and 
a  half  of  those  persons  Imprisoned  for 
felonies  have  histories  of  excessive  drink- 
ing. The  dire  consequences  of  drinking 
drivers  are  well  known  to  all.  A  recent 
survey  revealed  that  half  of  a  group  of 
fatal  auto  accidents  studied  were  caused 
by  persons  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol. 
These  are  the  costs  to  society  In  terms 
of  human  lives.  The  economic  costs  are 
also  shocking  in  their  magnitude.  The 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism  estimates 
that  the  loss  to  business  and  Industry 
from  absenteeism,  accidents,  and  in- 
efficiency on  the  part  of  employees  who 
are  heavy  drinkers  amounts  to  $2  bUlion 
annually.  Of  the  5  million  alcoholics, 
about  2  million  are  employed,  thus  creat- 
ing a  problem  for  the  companies  where 
they  work.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  placed  the 
cost  of  care  and  treatment  of  alcoholics 
each  year  at  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars.  A  large  part  of  this  figure  rep- 
resents welfare  payments  made  to  the 
families  of  the  alcoholics  who  can  no 
longer  take  responsibility  for  their  sup- 
port. 

Thus  we  see  that  we  pay  a  high  price 
indeed   as  a  result  of  alcoholism.     In 


contrast,  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  Federal  and  State  governments  In 
seeking  and  effecting  a  solution  has  been 
inadequate.  The  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture for  fiscal  year  1966  is  $6,780,000 
State  alcoholism  programs  received  ap- 
proximately $10  million  from  their  legis- 
latures. This  means  that  we  are  spend- 
ing between  $3  and  $4  .per  alcoholic  on 
care,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  as  well 
as  research  into  alcoholism's  causes 
and  cures.  We  can  hardly  expect  dra- 
matic results  from  such  a  small  effort. 
Of  course,  we  must  recognize  that  many 
voluntary,  private,  religious  groups  are 
also  active.  They  have  been  responsible 
for  many  successful  recoveries,  and  also 
for  efforts  at  prevention  through  educa- 
tion. But  their  necessarily  limited  re- 
sources have  not  allowed  them  to  expand 
sufficiently  to  reach  all  who  need  help. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  set  up 
an  Office  of  Alcoholism  under  the  Sur- 
geon General  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  logical  placement 
for  suclv  an  office,  which  would  be  in  a 
position  to  coordinate  current  activities 
In  the  Department  as  well  as  undertake 
new  programs.  In  order  to  utilize  ex- 
perts throughout  the  coimtry,  this  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  appointment  of  a 
nine-member  Advisory  Council. 

Such  a  Council  would  Include  experts 
in  the  various  aspects  of  alcoholism  and 
would  Insure  that  representaUves  of  the 
many  excellent  volimtary  organizations 
would  contribute  their  knowledge  and 
experience. 

The  Office  of  Alcoholism  woiild  be  au- 
thorized to  undertake  activities  In  the 
aj-eas  of  research,  education,  and  treat- 
ment. This  would  be  done  through 
grants  to  State  and  local  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. Existing  faculties  and  programs 
would  be  fully  utilized,  and  new  ones 
encouraged  where  needed. 

Prime  emphasis  in  this  bill  Is  put  on 
facilities  for  alcoholics,  which  at  the 
present  time  are  woefully  inadequate. 
In  each  State,  the  mental  hospitals  ad- 
mit alcoholics,  but  often  when  they  are 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  Illness. 
when  they  have  sioffered  Irreparable 
brain  or  liver  damage.  Some  States  have 
been  farslghted  enough  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute comprehensive  programs  including 
special  wards  in  hospitals,  clinics,  half- 
way houses,  rehabilitation  units,  and  so 
forth.  But  too  often  State  and  local  au- 
thorities have  relied  on  the  efforts  of 
private  groups  who  have  been  able  to 
handle  only  a  limited  number  of  persons. 
Our  prisons  have  been  overburdened 
with  the  care  of  those  arrested  for 
drunkenness.  There  are  one  and  a  half 
million  such  arrests  each  year.  Under 
the  present  system,  we  cannot  expect 
our  penal  system  to  be  able  to  provide 
the  alcoholics  with  the  (tomplex  and 
long-term  services  necessary  to  bring 
about  their  recovery. 

In  this  area  as  In  the  case  of  many 
social  problems,  activities  on  the  State 
or  local  level  are  often  the  most  practical 
and  effective.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
authorizes  two  types  of  grant  programs 
to  the  States.  The  first  program  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  encoxiraglng  the 
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states  to  estafaUah  or  exp«nd  their  State 
I  ak:oboUan  procrun. 

I  Currently  eflstit  States  have  not  yet 

I  estaWshed  an  alcohoUsm  procrun.    In 

f  10  States,  less  than  $S0.00«  Is  spent  an- 

1  Dually   on    the   progimin.     The    grants 

could  not  be  used  as  a  sotastitute  for 
State  funds,  but  would  be  required  to 
supplement  them. 

Major  actintles  in  the  States  would 
receive  Federal  assistance  throoKh  the 
seooDd  type  of  grant  program.  The 
agency  in  charge  of  the  State  program 
would  be  able  to  apply  f<»-  Federal  money 
to  support  their  oomprebenslve  alco- 
holism program.  In  order  to  Insure  that 
this  is  used  to  supplement  State  funds, 
the  legislation  contains  a  provision  that 
the  State  funds  appropriated  to  the 
alcoholism  program  must  be  greater  than 
the  amount  of  money  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  previous  year. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  serious  con- 
uderation  to  this  legislation.  It  is  de- 
i,?ncd  to  provide  technical  aiwl  finan- 
cial assistance  which  will  stimulate  State 
and  local  governments,  with  the  help 
of  voluntary  groups,  to  organize  and 
operate  effective  and  workable  programs 
In  an  all-out  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  alcoholism. 


WHY  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST 
CHILDREN? 

Mr.     DUNCAN     of     Tennessee.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
BRooKl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
interesting  news  Item  appeared  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  March  10  concern- 
ing the  deletion  of  prayer  "at  all  future 
commencements  and  at  all  other  public 
school  meetings"  by  the  Niles  Township, 
HI..  High  School  Board.  When  the 
school  board  handed  do-wTi  its  ruling  last 
December  13,  Mrs.  Victor  Rasmussen.  of 
Skokle,  wrote  to  the  clergymen  of  the 
various  faiths  in  the  area  requesting 
their  opinions  of  the  nillng.  The  results 
were  indeed  provocative. 

One  clergyman  stated: 

Public  prayers  are  offered  in  tbe  Halls  of 
Congress  at  each  opening  seeslon.  In  military 
camps  and  on  board  ahlp  for  o\ir  servicemen, 
»t  the  Presidential  Inauguration  ceremony, 
at  national  political  conventions,  at  special 
OTlc  and  public  functions,  and  even  in  our 
penal  loeututlons.  Why,  tben.  In  the  name 
of  commonsense,  should  an  Inspirational 
prayer  of  Invocation  be  banned  from  public 
•chool  commencement  exercises? 

As  pointed  out  in  the  aboTe  8tat«nent, 
the  practice  of  recognizing  the  Di\'ine 
Creator  and  beseeching  His  assistance 
iias  king  been  a  custom  which  fortu- 
nately influences  every  walk  of  American 
life.  Why  should  chUdren,  then,  be 
denied  recourse  to  this  edifying  practice? 
W  the  UJS.  Congress  can  Invite  Prot- 
estant, Catholic,  and  Jewish  clergymen 
*o  open  their  sessions  with  a  prayer,  how 


can  we  Jtatlfy  dlscrimhiattng  agafaist 
children  by  forbidding  them  access  to  the 
same  source  ol  strength  and  edlflcaOon? 

Although  some  people  think  this  ioue 
has  been  buried  for  all  time,  such  an 
asKumptioa  is  far  from  the  truth.  Judg- 
iDC  from  the  uopreoedented  volume  of 
mail  received  on  Capitol  Hill  in  favor 
of  voluntary  prayers  In  the  schools,  the 
American  public  is  very  much  interested 
in  this  issue.  I  am  sure  the  American 
peopie  realise  that  there  is  something 
tragically  wrong  when  their  children 
cannot  thank  Grod  in  school  for  their 
daily  bread,  or  If  a  young  student,  along 
with  bis  rlassmates,  is  forbidden  to  ask 
divine  safekees>ing  for  American  soldiers 
ivjw  fighting  and  dying  in  Vic  nam. 

It  is  Indeed  true  that  many  and  varied 
reconmiendatlons  have  been  offered  in 
Congress  to  clarify  and  remedy  the  con- 
fusion regarding  the  prayer  Issue.  Still 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  clUzens  of 
tills  Nation  have  patiently  granted  ample 
time  to  resolve  this  problem  as  satisfac- 
torily as  possible. 

Again  in  this,  the  89th  Congress,  I  have 
joined  many  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  Introducing  measures  which  seek  to 
reach  a  fair  and  satisfactory  solution. 
Although  some  of  these  proposals  differ 
in  content,  those  of  us  who  have  legis- 
lation submitted  for  consideration  realize 
that  they  are  but  vehicles  to  prompt 
further  discuission  and  recommendations 
on  this  issue.  As  with  legislation  in  the 
past,  the  finished  product  might  differ 
appreciably  with  the  initial  proposal.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  guideline  for  a 
healthy  and  objective  exchange  of  di- 
vergent views  on  this  subject  tlian  the 
following  statement  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Kool,  one  of  the  clergymen  intei-vlewed: 

Man  should  pray  as  be  sees  fit.  No  prayer 
Is  offensive.  Protestaatfi  could  be  offended 
when  rabbis  leave  out  certain  words,  but 
they  are  not.  As  a  person  prays,  this  Is  a 
prayer  to  Ood  which  deserves  respect  and 
tolerance. 

I  ask  that  the  news  iton.  "Prayer  Ban 
Stirs  Reaction  by  Clergy,"  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

Mar.  10,  1066] 

PaATKK  Bam  Stiks  Bxactiom  bt  Clerct 

(By  Janet  Voakee) 
The  11  Protestant,  7  Jewish,  and  6  CatboUo 
clergymen   In   Niles   Township   have  spoken 
out  on  the  prayer  ban  issue. 

Niles  Township  includes  Skokie,  Morton 
Grove.  Niles  Llncolhwood,  and  parts  of  Glen- 
view  and  Golf  Mill. 

Mrs.  Victor  Rasmussen,  3839  Dobson  Street, 
Skokle.  has  asked  each  clergyman  his  opin- 
ion of  the  December  18  Niles  Township  High 
School  Board  ruling  that  "at  all  future  com- 
menoements  and  at  ail  other  public  school 
meetings  prayer  shall  be  deleted." 

TSIKS  TO  GET  RXPSAL 

Mrs.  Rasmussen  has  been  active  In  trying 
to  get  the  ruling  repealed. 

A  16-year  resident  ot  Skokle.  Mrs.  Rasmus- 
sen has  served  on  the  elementary,  high 
school,  and  district  levels  of  the  PTA.  She 
tias  been  pubUdty  r.hAtrT«an  and  recording 
secretary  for  the  Skokle  Valley  council  and 
Is  a  member  of  the  Skokle  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

While  the  majority  of  the  deigyuien  want 
to  be  able  to  pray  at  graduation  commeooe- 
ments,  they  rr^nmrnttl  varying  reaaons  and 


fwmimons  for  supporting  a  repeal  of  the 
school  prayer  baa. 

Five  church  leaden  feel  tiket  prayers  at 
public  functions  are  traditional  and  repre- 
sent the  Amarican  way  of  life. 

They  are  the  Reverend  Thomas  Tlry.  St. 
Lambert's  Catholic  Churdi.  8116  Kjirlov  Ave- 
Buo,  Skokle;  the  Beverend  C.  OrvIUe  Kool, 
Crawford  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  OSOO  Craw- 
ford Avenue,  Skokle:  the  Reverend  J.  Tlana- 
gan.  St.  John  Brebeuf  Catholic  Church.  8307 
Harlem  Avenue,  NUes;  the  Beverend  Theo- 
dore Paluch,  Our  Lady  of  Ransom  Catholic 
Church,  8615  Normal  Avenue,  Nilee;  and  the 
Reverend  Raymond  J.  Wllhelml,  St.  Martha 
Catholic  Church,  8523  Georglana  Avenue, 
Morton  Grove. 

"WHT  BAK  rSATieT" 

Fat»»er  Wllh«!ml  saW:  "Public  prayers  art 
offered  In  the  Halls  o*  Congress  at  each  open- 
ing session.  In  military  camps,  and  on  board 
ship  for  o\3t  eeivk-eiuen.  at  the  Prwrtdentlal 
inaugural  oaraaaoDy,  at  natKmal  poUtical 
oonventlona.  at  apectai  civic  and  public  func- 
UoDa,  and  even  in  cor  penai  instttutloas. 
Why  then,  in  the  name  of  eommoiwenae. 
should  an  insplratknal  pcayer  of  Invocatton 
be  bexizked  from  public  setiool  oommextce- 
meat  exercises?" 

Aooordlng  to  two  religious  leadccs.  the 
school  board  ruling  O/tem  not  rtprtmuxt  Um 
feelings  of  the  majority. 

The  Beverend  Charles  A.  WUUanM.  'West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  4A60  Pratt  Ave- 
nue. Skokle,  said:  "Most  poQs  and  sorreys 
show  that  M  percoit  ot  the  pec^ile  process  a 
belief  tn  God.  Therefore,  tt  U  my  belief  that 
the  prayer  ban  does  xiot  repreaant  the  vast 
majority  of  the  eommanlty.** 

TtM  Reverend  Charles  W.  Rose.  8t.  lAike's 
TTnlted  Church  of  Cbrlst,  9299  Sbermar  Roed, 
Morton  Grove,  said:  1  feel  the  board  has 
made  a  miserable  mistake  and  should  have 
felt  out  the  oommunlty  on  this  change  ot 
policy." 

STKESS  KKUCIOCS  TOLBMMCB 

Tbree  clergymen,  who  emphasized  that  re- 
ligious tolerance  is  a  must  In  today's  society, 
are  the  Beverend  Norman  S.  Roberta,  St.  Pe- 
ter TJnlted  Church  of  Christ.  Oakton  and 
Laramie  Streets.  Skokle;  Rabbi  Lawrence  H. 
Chamey,  Northwest  Suburban  Jewish  Con- 
gregation. TWO  Lyons  Street,  Morton  Grove; 
the  Reverend  Warren  E.  Rtchardson.  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  8301  Karlov  Ave- 
nue, Skokle. 

"I  deeply  regret  that  tn  our  seeking  to  cre- 
ate a  pluralistic  society  that  we  cannot  re- 
spect and  honor  one  another's  faith,  even 
though  It  may  be  different  from  ours,"  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Roberts  said. 

"Man  should  pray  as  he  sees  Qt."  said  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Xool.  "No  prayer  is  oSenslve. 
Protestants  could  be  offended  wlien  rabbis 
leave  out  certain  words,  but  they  aren't.  As 
a  person  prays,  this  is  a  prayer  to  God  which 
deserves  respect  and  tolerance." 

nvx  i.EonrBS  acesx 

Five  religious  leaders  do  not  feel  the  Con- 
stitution was  set  up  to  keep  out  prayers. 

They  are  the  Reverend  David  Cortial.  St. 
Joan  of  Arc  Catholic  Church.  9248  Lawndale 
Avenue.  Skokle;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams; 
Father  Flanagan;  Father  Paluch;  and  Father 
Wllhelml. 

The  Beverend  Mr.  Williams  said: 

"Not  only  do  I  b^eve  that  prayer  is  desir- 
able on  conunenoement  oecaaioas.  but  it  also 
is  a\y  belief  that  it  is  a  lawful  thing  to  do. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  can  open  Its  session 
with  prayer,  surely  prayer  is  lawful  at  com- 
mencements." 

"In  our  ConsUtation  it  reads  'In  Ood  We 
Tnist,'  "  Father  Paloch  said,  "Tet  In  the  next 
move,  we  try  to  throw  this  out.  In  Ood 
We  Trust'  was  the  foundation  of  our  country. 
Xven  all  our  currency  is  engraved  Tn  Ood  W« 
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Trust.'    We  should  ke«p  lax  open  mlzul  and 
not  thut  the  door  In  our  face." 


wm  aw  ooicn,icT 

Clergymen  want  the  conflict  to  be  resolved 
a^  lOMi  a*  poMlble.  They  feel  it  U  creating 
exceaelTe  tension  within  the  conununlty  and 
pooc  publicity  outside   the  community. 

The  Reverend  Frank  Countrman.  Central 
Methodist  Church,  8238  Kenton  Avenue, 
sicoUe.  said:  "It  would  not  help  the  com- 
munity t)o  do  away  with  the  graduation 
prayer.  The  prayer  said  at  a  graduation 
exercise  la  good  tor  the  community  and  to 
do  away  with  It  would  hurt  the  community." 

The  Reverend  Steven  Murphy.  Lutheran 
Church  of  Resurrection.  7947  Kenney  Street, 
Niles.  said:  "Needless  to  say.  there  are  minor 
differences  of  oplnioii  between  all  clergymen. 
However,  we  are  all  moat  interested  In  rec- 
onciling thU  conflict  and  In  reducing  com- 
munity tension — particularly  between  dif- 
ferent religious  and  racial  groups." 
mac  MOTHiNo  waoNO 

The  Reverend  W.  James  Krueger.  St.  Paul's 
Lutheran  Church.  7870  Nile*  Center  Road, 
Skokle,  and  the  Reverend  Q.  Oerald  Roae- 
t)erTy.  Bvanahlre  Community  Church.  4535 
Church  Street,  Skokle,  see  nothing  wrong 
with  prayers  at  graduation  exercises.  How- 
ever, they  no  longer  want  to  pray  at  school 
functions  because  of  restrictions  Imposed  on 
them 

Six  Nlles  township  clergymen  preferred  not 
to  ?crrunent  on  the  prayer  ban  Issue.  They 
ari»  RaDbl  Joel  Lehrfleld.  Llncolnwood  Jewish 
congregation.  7117  Crawford  Avenue,  Lln- 
coi.^.wooci.  the  Reverend  Ralph  O.  Ramseyer, 
Morton  Orove  Community  Preeb;rterlan 
Church.  3944  Austin  Avenue,  Morton  Orove; 
Rabbi  Milton  Kanter.  Skokle  Valley  Tradi- 
tional Synagogue.  8840  Montlcello  Avenue, 
Skokle.  Rabbt  Karl  Welner,  Temple  Judea, 
3610  NUea  Center  Ro<m1.  Skokle:  Rabbi  Sid- 
ney J.  Jacobs.  Nlles  Townahlp  Jewish  con- 
gregation. 4600  Dempster  Avenue,  Skokle: 
and  Rabbt  Lawrence  Montrose,  Skokle  Cen- 
tral Traditional  congregation.  410©  Main 
Street.  Skokle. 

Agreeing  with  the  clergy  I'orum  who  re- 
cently ruled  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
prayer  at  graduation  are  Rabbt  Harold  I. 
Stem,  CongregaUon  Bnal  Kmunah.  0131 
Nlles  Center  Road.  Skokle:  the  Reverend 
Wayne  R.  Vlereck,  St.  Timothy's  Lutheran 
Church.  9000  KUdare  Avenue.  Skokle:  and 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Sauer.  St.  Peter's  Cath- 
olic Church.  8140  Nlles  Center  Rc«d,  Skokle. 


DISCRIMINATION     IN     STATE     DE- 
PARTMENT  ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remark*  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  he  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
following  with  growing  dismay  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  State  De- 
partment, our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SchwuxkhI. 
and  the  American  Jewish  Confess. 
The  State  Department  had  been  accused 
of  discriminating  against  Jews  In  Its  as- 
signment of  personnel  to  foreign  service 
posts  In  Arab  nations.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  State  Department  would  be  able  to 
deny  this  chargtf^.  It  has  not.  In- 
stead, the  Department  has  played  a  word 
game,  the  net  effect  of  which  Is  an  ad- 
mi,s5ion  of  discrimination  against  Jews 
because  they  would  be  Ineffective  diplo- 


mats   rather    than    because    of    their 
religion. 

The  Department  does  not  practice  discrim- 
ination in  any  aspect  of  Its  peracmnel  poll- 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  n  wrote  In  a  letter  dated 
February  24,  1966.  However,  he  went  on 
to  explain  that  the  State  Department — 
would  not  assign  an  officer  to  a  poet  where 
for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  he  would  not 
be  effective  or  where  his  particular  assign- 
ment might  result  In  adverse  reaction  against 
him. 


He  denied  that  this  policy 
tantamount  to  going  along  with  tlie  antt- 
Zionlst  practices  of  Arab  cotintrlea. 

In  an  earlier  letter  dated  January  14. 
1966,  the  State  Department  was  more 
candid: 

Thus.  Willie  the  United  States  does  not 
normally  take  into  account  the  religion  of 
its  employees  in  assigning  them  for  duty 
abroad,  tills  Is  regrettably  a  factor  wtiich  can- 
not l>e  Ignored  in  the  case  of  certain  coun- 
tries whose  policies  in  this  respect  we  can- 
not control  however  much  we  disagree  with 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depaj^nient's  posi- 
tion Is  nothing  more  than  the  standard 
moderate  rationale  for  discrimination. 
Ask  a  blue  chip  New  York  law  firm  why 
It  does  not  hire  Jews;  ask  a  Birmingham 
bank  why  it  does  not  hire  Negroes.  The 
answer  Is  always  the  same.  We  have 
nothing  against  Jews,  or  Negroes,  they 
will  say.  But  our  clients  Just  would  not 
deal  with  them,  they  explain,  and  we 
might  lose  a  lot  of  business.  Besides,  the 
argument  continues,  they  would  not  be 
happy  here. 

Those  who  oppose  discrimination  have 
never  disputed  the  possible  validity  of 
these  arguments.  A  firm's  client  may 
prefer  not  to  deal  with  a  Jew  or  a  Negro. 
But  then  the  client  Is  wrong.  The  firm 
should  not  compromise  principles  for  the 
sake  of  a  client's  bigotry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  no  higher 
principle  than  that  of  equal  opportunity, 
the  belief  In  the  equality  of  all  men.  We 
cherish  this  Ideal  In  principle,  and  we 
now  attempt  to  enforce  It  In  law.  When 
we  try  to  combat  communism  around  the 
world,  we  do  so  most  effectively  when  we 
describe  our  own  system  of  democracy. 
At  Its  most  effective,  the  "Voice  of 
America"  is  the  voice  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son; Its  words  are  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Congress- 
man after  Congressman  has  stood  up  In 
this  Chamber  to  denounce  the  fact  and 
the  picture  of  discrimination  and  police 
brutality  In  this  country.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  how  Communists  have  made 
capital  of  the  story  of  Uttle  Rock  and 
the  pictures  from  Birmingham.  At  last 
this  Congress  has  once  and  for  all 
declared  that  no  State  and  no  employer 
may  practice  segregation  or  discrimina- 
tion— no  matter  what  the  excuse  may  be. 
That  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Yet  now  we  are  told  that  the  State  De- 
partment of  this  great  and  free  society 
practices  discrimination  In  order  to  ap- 
pease the  Arab  coimtrles  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  should  not 
be  a  party  to  the  bigotry  of  its  allies  any 
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more  than  it  would  tolerate  the  bigotry 
of  its  enemies.  We  are  too  great  for 
that.  The  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  shi^uld  set  an  example  for 
the  world.  It  should  practice  what  the 
"Voice  of  America"  should  preach. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution,  similar  to  the  resolution  pre- 
viously Introduced  by  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER]  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  insure  that  U.S.  personnel 
are  assigned  without  regard  to  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  or  national  origin. 

It  is  time  for  the  State  Department  to 
cease  yielding  to  the  bias  of  the  Arab 
Nations.  The  Department  must  make  it 
immlstakably  clear  that  its  employees 
will  be  assigned  throughout  the  world 
without  regard  to  religion,  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  I  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment to  demonstrate  by  action  that  re- 
ligious discrimination  Is  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated  In  the  assignment  of  its  per- 
sonnel. Otherwise.  It  only  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  Ideals  as  a  nation. 
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EXPORT  QUOTAS  ON  HIDES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrkws]  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a  sk  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. '  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  Indeed  strange  days 
in  the  Great  Society.  Perhaps  It  should 
be  better  known  as  the  "high  society" 
because  of  the  high-handed  methods  it 
Is  using  to  deal  with  the  agricultural 
segment  of  our  population.  We  are  see- 
ing funds  for  school  lunch  programs, 
school  milk  programs,  REIA  loans,  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  land-grant  college 
Institutions  all  cut  to  make  contributions 
to  "high  society"  programs.  By  these,  I 
mean  the  Job  Corps,  where  Individuals 
are  trained  at  the  high  cost  of  $8,000 
per  person  or  per  year;  or  the  poverty 
program,  which  hires  high-salaried  poli- 
ticians at  the  same  sum  of  $12,000 
to  $14,000  a  year  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram which  sees  very  few  benefits  get- 
ting through  to  the  people  who  need 
them. 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  contra- 
dictory things  about  the  "high  society" 
Is  that  the  left  hand  seemingly  does 
not  know  what  the  right  hand  Is  doing. 
Consistency  is  something  that  has  been 
completely  forgotten.  About  2  years 
ago,  livestock  farmers  of  this  country 
were  seeing  their  markets  glutted  by  a 
wide-open  Import  policy  In  which  bil- 
lions of  pounds  of  beef  were  brought 
into  this  country,  causing  ruinously  low 
beef  prices  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
more  than  $170  million  to  the  American 
farmer.  Importing  beef  to  America  and 
breaking  the  farmers'  market  made 
about  as  much  sense  to  me  at  that  time 
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as  Importing  tens  of  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese coolies  to  provide  cheap  labor  and 
break  the  laboring  man's  wage  scale. 
The  farmers  rightfully  rebelled.  They 
loudly  called  attention  to  their  plight 
in  every  way  they  knew  possible,  and 
Congress  responded. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Hodges  was  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  He  went  out  into 
farm  areas  and  advised  the  farmers,  and 
I  quote,  "to  quit  whining"  and  to  go 
out  and  look  for  new  foreign  markets 
for  ourselves.  I  would  like  to  include 
for  the  Record  now  two  news  stories, 
one  from  the  Great  Palls,  Mont.,  Tribune 
of  January  19,  1964,  and  one  from  the 
Billings,  Mont.,  Gazette  of  January  18, 
1964: 

(Prom    the    Great    Palls    (Mont.)    Tribune, 
Jan.  19,  1964) 
Beet  Ijcpobts  "Whining"  Htt 

OIU.ABOMA  Crrv,  Okla. — Commerce  Secre- 
tary Luther  Hodges  said  today  he  did  not 
khare  Oklahoma  Gov.  Henry  Beilmon's  fears 
about  beet  imports. 

At  a  news  conference  preceding  Hodges' 
meeting  with  the  Governor,  the  Cabinet 
member  was  reminded  of  Bellmon'a  efforts 
to  curb  t>eef  imports  and  asked  to  give  bis 
own  views. 

Hodges  said  he  knew  beef  Imports  had 
increased,  but  added.  "I  do  not  think  It's 
gotten  out  of  band." 

•We've  got  the  l>est  beef  in  the  world. 
If  we  quit  whining  about  the  posslblllUes  of 
vtiat  they  [foreign  beef  producers]  can  do 
to  us  and  go  out  and  do  It  to  them,  we  will 
be  better  off." 

Bellmon  recently  asked  the  Tariff  Commls- 
»ion  to  reduce  the  amount  of  beef  and  cattle 
shipped  into  the  United  Stat«e  from  abroad. 

There  was  no  Indication  that  Hodges  and 
Bellmon  dlsctiased  the  t>eef  situation  during 
Uielr  private  meeting. 

[Prom  the  Bliilngs  (Mont.)  Gazette,  Jan.  18, 
1964] 

Hodges  Uroes  Cattlxicen  To  "Cttt  Otrr 
Whikino" 

Pa«go,  N.  Dak. — U.S.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H.  Hodgee  Saturday  urged 
American  cattlemen  to  "cut  out  our  whin- 
ing" about  heet  Imports  and  get  to  work  sell- 
ing U.S.  l>eef  to  other  countrlea. 

Product  quality  and  Imaginative  merchan- 
dising Is  what  is  needed,  Hodges  said. 

The  Secretary  was  here  for  a  dinner  Satur- 
<l»y  night  honoring  Senator  Quentuj  N. 
BtjaDicK,  Uemocrat,  of  North  Dakota.  His 
comments  came  at  a  news  conference. 

"We  have  not  yet  licked  the  problem  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  Common 
Market."  Hodges  predicted,  "they're  going 
to  have  a  terrible  scrap  before  it's  done." 
On  foreign  trade.  Hodges  pointed  to  the  sales 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet 
bloc  nations  as  a  ijeneflt  to  the  United  States 
and  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Intervening  2 
years,  foreign  supplies  of  beef  dried  up, 
the  Imports  dropped  off,  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  as  always,  was  provided 
with  beef  supplies  by  the  American  farm- 
er at  reasonable  prices.  The  American 
cattlemen  and  the  American  livestock 
industry,  moreover,  took  Mr.  Hodges'  ad- 
vice and  went  out  to  develop  export  mar- 
kets, not  only  for  American  beef,  but  for 
American  beef  byproducts  as  well. 

With  the  advent  of  new  synthetic  sub- 
sUtutes  for  leather,  it  became  doubly 
Important  to  find  new  markets  for  hides, 
with  the  result  that  last  year  exports  of 


cattle  hides  rose  to  13.3  million.  With 
a  hide  worth  at>out  $17  or  $18  average, 
we  were  getting  approximately  one-quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  from  our  hide  ex- 
ports. At  a  time  when  we  were  con- 
cerned about  our  balance  of  payments, 
which  for  1965  showed  a  deficit  of  $1,300 
million,  and  with  a  gold  outflow  to  for- 
eign countries  In  1965  of  $1,665  million, 
the  livestock  Industry  not  only  performed 
a  service  for  the  livestock  producers  by 
finding  thl^  new  market  for  hides,  but 
helped  all  Americans  by  aggressive  mar- 
keting which  had  a  favorable  effect  on 
gold  outflow  and  balance  of  payments. 

Imagine  the  shock  and  surprise  to  all 
of  us  when  a  new  Secretary  of  Commerce 
last  week  announced  he  was  going  to 
Impose  export  controls  on  hides,  in  order 
to  "maintain  existing  domestic  supplies" 
and  to  bring  prices  In  line.  There  are. 
I  am  told,  25  pairs  of  shoes  made  from 
each  animal  hide.  This  means  there  is 
In  the  neighborhood  of  70  cents  worth 
of  leather  In  each  pair  of  shoes.  Now.  If 
the  price  of  leather  goes  down  one- 
fourth,  the  price  of  leather  in  a  pair  of 
shoes  will  go  down  only  20  cents.  Does 
the  Secretary  really  believe  that  this  cost 
savings  will  be  passed  on  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  pair  of  shoes? 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  knowledge  of  mar- 
keting realizes  that  the  domestic  sup- 
plies are  here,  and  the  livestock  industry 
would  prefer,  of  course,  to  sell  domesti- 
cally and  save  the  shipping  costs,  pro- 
vided the  domestic  market  would  pay 
competitive  prices.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  goes  on  in  his  press  release  to 
admit  that  the  Impact  of  the  export  con- 
trol on  live  cattle  prices  Is  estimated  to 
be  about  5  cents  per  pound  of  hides.  In 
the  wake  of  the  announced  export  con- 
trols, the  market,  as  of  Monday,  had 
indeed  dropped  this  5  cents,  and  it  looks 
like  it  will  go  down  even  more. 

Now,  what  does  5  cents  per  pound  of 
hide  mean  to  the  Individual  livestock 
producer?  Well,  5  cents  per  poimd 
amounts  to  about  $3.50  to  $4  per  hide. 
A  local  packing  company  in  my  district 
said  that  their  West  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 
slaughtering  plant  employs  160  North 
Dakotans,  and  slaughters  an  average  of 
2,400  cattle  per  week  the  year  around — 
2,400  hides  at  $4  per  hide  is  nearly  $10,000 
lost  in  value  to  the  North  Dakota  ranch- 
ers and  cattle  feeders  in  a  week's  time 
at  this  one  cattle  plant  alone.  In  1965, 
North  Dakota  cattlemen  marketed  694,- 
000  head  of  cattle.  At  $4  per  head,  this 
figures  out  to  $2,776,000  loss  of  Income. 
A  lot  of  hide  taken  off  our  farmers  be- 
cause of  one  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

My  friend  In  the  packing  business  was 
extremely  frank  when  he  pointed  out 
that  "these  losses  are  always  passed  back 
to  the  original  producer " — meaning  no 
one  but  the  farmer. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  the  gentleman  calling 
attention  to  this  situation.    The  Okla- 


homa Cattlemen's  Association  tele- 
graphed all  cf  us  in  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation to  the  same  effect;  namely,  that 
this  Is  going  to  mean  a  considerable  blow 
to  the  income  of  cattlemen  In  our  State. 
I  might  add  further  that  It  Is  creating 
a  considerable  hardship  for  people  who 
have  been  In  the  hide  business  and  have 
had  customers  In  Mexico.  I  say  that 
because  I  know  of  a  person  who  was 
caught  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
hide  accumulated  for  shipment  to  Mex- 
ico and  really  with  no  notice  whatsoever 
of  this  export  control  being  placed  in 
effect. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  and  to  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  are  con- 
tacting the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
have  invited  him  to  come  down  and  meet 
with  a  group  of  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  an  effort  to  see  what  can 
be  worked  out  with  reference  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I,  too, 
was  very  surprised  to  find  this  quota  Im- 
posed last  Friday. 

I  heard  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week  that  they  were  going  to  have  li- 
censing, but  I  had  thought  at  that  time — 
and  it  was  my  understanding — that  was 
all  they  were  going  to  do.  Therefore.  I 
was  very  much  surprised  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  they  Im- 
posed quotas  on  walnut  logs.  Secretary 
Connor's  predecessor  did  that.  Within 
3  weeks  after  Secretary  Connor  came 
Into  office  those  controls  were  llftefd.  I 
thought  Secretary  Connor  had  the  view- 
point that  is  l>elng  expressed  here  today; 
that  Is,  we  should  not  have  quotas  on  ex- 
ports unless  there  is  a  very,  very  good 
reason  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Connor  also 
was  responsible  for  stepping  up  the  at- 
tempt to  get  more  export  business  for 
this  country.  So  I  wis  very  surprised  to 
find  these  export  quotas  Imposed. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  some 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ob- 
jecting to  this  imposition  of  quotas,  and 
I  also  stated  that  I  had  received  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  expla- 
nation of  these  quotas  In  Justification  of 
their  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  Members  have 
asked  to  see  these.  Therefore  I  would 
like  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  Insert 
the  comments  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  so  that  others  may  see  their 
side  of  the  story  with  which  I  certainly 
do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  these  documents  Into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEIAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 
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Thpr-^  ^^as  no  obJectl<m. 

Th«>  matter  referred  to  foUows: 

R/-:-'!,"  '-  m  the  US.  Departmetxt  of 
n  ;n<>rr-    Mar.  11.  19«(J) 
BxP'  RT  Qt^  TAS   Srr  ro«  Cattl*  TSxnwB,  Cait 
AMD    K:i>    -K;v<i     «  ,  n    Bomn  LS41 


The  "rt  Ii-  -;.-'■  »•:  jf  Commerce,  today, 
Mtdbliahed  -^'-or*  nuotaa  for  cattle  hides, 
caif  and  t.v  sk.-.r  nnd  boTlue  l«athen,  In  a 
new  move  u>  provide  adequate  suppUea  for 
(ioniesuc  needa. 

The  action,  eflecttve  Itmnedlately.  supple- 
ixientB  that  taken  Idarch  7,  when  the  Depart- 
ment directed  that  ■hlppera  of  these  com- 
modities to  any  destination  In  the  world  but 
Canada  obtain  a  validated  export  license. 
The  quota  reatrtctlona  will  not  apply  to  Ca- 
nadian shipments.  The  Department  said 
that  additional  controls  were  needed  because 
of  the  steady  Increase  in  exports  during  the 
utter  part  of  1966  and  1960.  In  the  absence 
of  quota  restrictions,  an  estimated  14  nUlllon 
hides  would  be  exported  Ln  1966.  On  the 
basis  of  an  estimated  available  supply  of 
ai.  100. 000  hides  and  projected  consumption 
of  33.800.000  hides,  this  would  produce  a 
shortage  of  3,700.000  hides  for  domestic  con- 
sump  Uon.  The  effect  of  the  restrictive  ex- 
port control  action  announced  today  will  re- 
duce the  estimated  shortage  by  3,500,000 
hides. 

The  new  regulation  was  promulgated  today 
m  Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  930,  which 
eetabllshed  these  quotas  for  the  calendar  year 
1966 

Cattle  hides,  whole,  9.920.000  hides. 
Cattle  hides,  except  whole,  810,000  pieces. 
Calf  skins  and  kip  skins,   2,140,000  tklns. 
Cattle   hide   and   kip   side,   upper   leather, 
grain,  except  patent  and  metallized  and  cat- 
tle hide,  and  kip  side  leather,  not  elsewhere 
classified,  10.800.000  square  feet. 

Cattle  hide  and  kip  side,  sole,  belting, 
welting,  grain,  offal,  rough,  russet  and  crust 
leather,  1.700,000  poimds. 

Calf  and  whole  kip  upper  leather,  patent, 
and  metallzed:  and  calf  and  whole  kip 
leather,  not  elsewhere  classified  except  patent 
and  metallized,  1,900,000  square  feet. 

Ucensing  will  be  conducted  In  two  sepa- 
rate periods  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  De- 
cember 31,  1966  The  total  to  be  licensed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  de- 
termined by  subtracUng  from  the  specified 
quota  the  quantities  exported  since  January 
1,  1966,  under  general  llcenae  O-DBST.  in- 
cluding those  shipments  which  were  per- 
mitted to  move  under  the  saving  clause  an- 
nounced on  March  7. 

The  Department  said  that  In  order  to  avoid 
disruption  of  normal  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  cattle  hides,  shipments  of  this  com- 
modity will  be  based  on  country  allocations, 
and  the  exporters'  allowances  will  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  country  basis.  The  other 
quotas,  which  are  essentially  at  1965  levels, 
will  be  distributed  on  a  global  basis. 

There  will  be  no  charge  against  quotas  for 
any  of  the  commodities  that  were  not  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  In  the  United  States; 
w?r«  Imported  Into  the  United  States  under 
a  warehotiae  entry;  and  were  not  and  will  not 
oe  entered  under  a  U.S.  customs  consumption 
entry 

Ucensing  wUl  be  based  on  the  past  partici- 
pation by  exporters  in  exports  of  the  com- 
modities Inclxided  In  each  of  the  quotas. 
The  Department  stated  that  this  licensing 
method  aarurea  an  equitable  distribution 
among  exporters  of  the  available  export 
quotas  and  helps  maintain  normal  patterns 
of  trade.  Calendar  years  1964-66  consUtute 
the  base  period  for  the  past  participation  re- 
qvUremenu.  Exporters  must  submit  their 
paat  participation  statements  to  the  De- 
partment by  April  4  and  Ucensing  is  sched- 


uled to  begin  on  April  la  The  Department 
indleatod,  however,  that  it  would  consider 
granting  Mrwnses  t>«tfore  this  date  for  emer- 
gency ahlpmanta. 

Current  Export  Btilletln  No.  930  incorx>orat- 
Ing  the  details  of  the  quota  regulations  are 
available  at  28  cents  each  from  the  U.S.  De- 
pMirtment  of  Commerce  or  any  of  its  42  field 
offlcea. 

I  Prom  the  V3.  Departjnent  of  Commerce, 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Adminlstra- 
Uonf 

BAaia  FOB  iMromata  Shor  Bcpplt  ExpoaT 
CoNTaoLS  Ovn  Cattlx  Hioxs  and  Lkathxk 
The  statutory  authority  for  export  control 
of  cattle  hides  and  leather  Is  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  pro- 
vides the  viae  of  export  controls  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  "to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  scare  mate- 
rials, and  to  reduce  the  inflationary  Impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand." 

On  the  basis  of  estimated  Imbalance  of 
supply  and  demand  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce determined  that  the  calendar  year 
1966  export  level  (excluding  exports  to  Can- 
ada) be  reduced  to  the  1964  level;  name- 
ly, 9.920.000  whole  cattle  hides  and  810.- 
000  pieces  to  be  distributed  In  two  semi- 
annual license  periods.  This  corresponds  to 
the  total  export  level  in  1964  of  11,640,000 
hides.  In  setting  the  quantities  to  be  li- 
censed In  these  two  periods  the  quantltlee 
exported  under  general  license  In  1966  be- 
fore Imposition  of  controls  will  be  taken  In- 
to consideration.  Canada  would  be  treated 
on  an  "open  border"  basis  vrtth  an  arrange- 
ment that  the  Government  of  Canada  wotild 
take  such  steps  as  necessary  to  prevent  Ca- 
nadian expOTte  from  frustrating  U.S.  con- 
trols. The  1964  whole  bide  exports  to  Can- 
ada were  700,000  bides.  Country  and  ex- 
porter quotas  on  cattle  hides  will  be  Imposed 
but  only  exporter  quotas  on  other  bovine 
hides  and  leathers.  Without  control  of 
leather  expwrts  cattle  hides  could  be  put 
through  the  first  stage  of  tanning  and  ex- 
ported as  leather. 

The  export  quotas  for  other  bovine  hides 
and  leathers  are  essentially  holding  actions 
rather  than  export  reductions  and  are  In- 
tended to  forestall  evasion  of  cattle  hide 
controls.  Tlieee  1666  quotas  (ex.  Canada) 
are  2,140,000  calf  and  kip  skins;  1,000.000 
square  feet  of  calf  and  kip  leather;  10.- 
800.000  square  feet  of  catUe  leather  as  de- 
fined in  schedule  B-611.5010  and  B-611.5060 
and  1,700.000  pounds  of  other  cattle  leather 
In  schedule  B  classes  611.5020  and  611.5040. 
These  levels  represent  1965  export  levels  ex- 
cept for  the  quota  on  the  last  group  which 
Is  somewhat  above  the  1966  level.  Patent 
and  metallized  leather  are  not  subject  to  con- 
trols, but  the  Office  of  Export  Control  will 
maintain  surveillance  over  tbese  exports. 

The  quota  level  was  determined  to  provide 
2.5  million  additional  hides  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers In  1966  to  relieve  an  estimated  short- 
age In  1966  of  3,700,000  hides.  (See  attached 
table  A.)  Adequate  domestic  supplies  in 
1966  stemming  frc«n  export  controls,  will 
produce  some  reduction  In  the  current  levels 
of  domestic  hide  prices.  It  is  expected  that 
export  controls  will  permit  domestic  leather 
tanneries  to  continue  at  their  current  level 
of  operations. 

The  1965  export  level  was  76  percent  above 
the  1961-68  level.  Cattle  hide  prices  In  July- 
December  1966  were  57  percent  above  the 
1903-64  average  and  now  are  70  percent 
above  a  year  ago. 

A  quota  of  10  miUion  total  hides  and 
pieces,  including  Canada  was  recommended 
by  some  Industry  groups.  This  was  Judged 
too  restrictive  because  such  a  quota  would 
result    In    a    hide   surpliu    above   domestic 


needs  and  oould  exert  a  severe  depi  easing 
effect  on  bide  prlcea.  The  export  quotas  set 
for  1966  will  pernUt  the  catUe  hide  indus- 
try to  export  hides  at  a  level  at  least  as  high 
as  the  second  highest  export  year. 

qtoaifrrrr  or  cattlx  kidx  sxpokts  im  its* 
Increased  U.S.  exports  have  been  in  re- 
si>onse  to  tncreaalng  needs  of  European  mar- 
kets, compared  to  their  1994  and  1965  Im- 
port levels  from  the  United  States.  Canada 
Latin  America,  ^la,  and  Africa  imported 
approximately  the  same  from  the  United 
States  in  1964  and  1965.  The  1.900,000  In- 
crease in  U.S.  exports  In  1965  was  mostly  due 
to  Increased  demaixls  of  Western  Europe 
800,000;  Russia.  700,000;  and  Czechoelovakla! 
200,000.  These  Increases  were  due  largely 
to  decreases  In  exports  from  Argentina  and 
to  a  policy  of  increased  hide  imports  in  the 
bloc  nations  to  permit  greater  production  of 
consumer  goods. 

Before  1964,  exports  were  stable  from  1957. 
slowly  increasing  from  6,500,000  to  8  million 
hides.     Monthly  exports  of  cattle  hides  in 

1964  and  1965  show  heavy  increases.  The 
last  half  of  1964  was  10  percent  above  the 
first  half.  There  was  another  10  percent 
Increase  In  the  first  half  of  1966  despite  the 
strike  at  east  and  gulf  coast  docks. 

In  response  to  rising  exports  In  the  second 
half  of  1964,  wholesale  cattle  hide  prices  also 
rose  from  an  Index  of  63  in  the  first  half  to 
77  (23  percent  higher).  Prices  then  roee 
moderately  to  80  in  the  first  half  of  1965,  but 
Increased  rapidly  again  in  the  second  half  of 

1965  for  an  average  114,  which  was  a  43- 
percent  Increase  over  the  first  half  of  1965. 
The  projected  U.S.  shortage  In  table  A  would 
In  itself  account  for  the  increase  in  prices 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  8  weeks 
During  this  period  European  prices  have  risen 
somewhat  more. 

The  export  control  action  would  result  in 
the  following  balance.  With  a  slaughter  of 
34,800,000  plus  100,000  Imports  minus  11.600,- 
000  exports  there  would  be  an  apparent  sup- 
ply of  23,400,000 — still  400,000  hides  under 
probable  U.S.  needs.  The  reduced  exports 
under  control  In  1966  of  2.600,000  hides  (14 
million  exports  vrtthout  control  minus  11,- 
500,000  exports  under  control)  minus  a 
200.000  probable  reduction  In  Imports  la 
400,000  less  than  the  expected  shortage  of 
3,700,000.  This  errs  on  the  conservative  side 
because  1966  estimates  must  to  some  extent 
be  flexible  and  a  minor  reduction  In  inven- 
tories is  no  doubt  still  possible. 

This  discrepancy  between  1966  apparent 
supply  of  21,800,000  bides  and  consumption 
of  23.400,000  hides  Is  accounted  for  by  re- 
ductions In  stoclu  of  hides  held  by  U.S. 
packers,  dealers  and  tanners.  The  tanners' 
1965  drawdown  accounted  for  600.000  of  the 
1,600,000  inventory  reduction.  With  stocks 
at  the  lowest  level  of  the  last  decade.  It  does 
not  appear  feasible  to  attempt  to  rely  upon 
a  further  reduction  in  stocks  to  fill  the  gap 
In  1966.  The  recent  increases  In  cattle  hide 
prlcee  (now  70  percent  over  1  year  ago)  re- 
flect the  exhaustion  of  prospects  of  further 
Inventory  reductions  all  over  the  world. 

OTHXa    COMSmSXATIONS 

The  Impact  of  the  export  control  on  live 
cattle  prices  Is  estimated  at  about  5  cents 
per  pound  of  hides,  or  a  reduction  of  about  1 
percent  of  their  value  of  cattle. 

The  other  departments  of  the  Government 
are  in  agreement  concerning  these  estimated 
economic  effects  and  the  most  appropriate 
level  of  export  controls.  The  slaughter  data 
and  estimates  were  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  export  and 
Import  data  were  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  consumption  of  hides  data 
were  provided  by  the  Tanners'  Council  of 
America.     Other   1966  estimates  were  made 
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hy  the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Oommerce. 

Tablx  a. — Caffle  htde* 
[Id  thousands  of  htdes) 


Slsngbter 

Imports 

Eiports -- 

Available  supply 
Consumption.. 

Shortace 


lOM 


34,800 

300 

13,300 


21,800 
23,400 


1,000 


ISMestl- 
viate 


84,  to) 

300 

14,000 


21.100 
23,800 


2,700 


19M  con- 
trolled 


34,800 

100 

11, MX) 


23,400 
23,800 


400 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  also 
I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  letter  that  I  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Maxch  14, 1966. 
Bon.  John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SecRrrART:  I  received  the  "Basis 
for  Imposing  Short  Supply  ESxport  Controls 
Over  Cattle  Hides  and  Leather"  which  I  had 
requested  the  day  export  quotas  were  set  for 
cattle  hides.  I  have  studied  these  Justifica- 
tions very  carefully  and  respectfully  suggest 
that  some  very  important  considerations 
were  apparently  not  given  much  weight. 

I  urge  reconsideration  of  this  matter  and 
a  lifting  of  these  export  quotas  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  There  are  an  abundance  of  substitutes 
to  cover  any  shortages  that  may  temporarily 
exist  either  domestically  or  overseas  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  normal  distribution  which  would 
occur  under  the  free  market  system  without 
export  controls. 

2.  Due  to  a  high  number  of  cattle  and 
temporarily  low  demand,  prices  have  pre- 
viously been  very  low.  The  recent  increase 
In  prices  brought  prices  nearer  to  where  they 
should  be  and  was  not  a  sign  of  a  critical 
shortage. 

3.  The  Justifications  do  not  give  proper 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  hides  sold  overseas  were  of 
inferior  quality  which  foreign  consumers  are 
more  willing  to  tise  In  lieu  of  substitutes 
than  are  our  American  consumers. 

4.  Americans  are  more  willing  to  use  sub- 
stitutes, many  of  which  are  of  very  good 
quality,  and  it  may  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  to  export  more  hides  smd  make 
up  the  shortage  with  substitutes  domesti- 
cally. This  determination  can  better  be 
made  by  the  price  mechanisms  than  by  arti- 
ficial pressures  which  result  from  export 
controls. 

5.  The  export  quota  reduces  the  price  be- 
low what  foreign  cuBtomra-s  are  willing  to 
pay  and  reduces  our  ability  to  lower  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  both  because  of 
reduced  volume  and  reduced  price. 

6.  The  cost  of  the  green  hide  in  a  pair  of 
shoes  Is  so  small  that  even  a  sharp  Increase 
In  green  hide  prices  would  raise  the  cost  of 
»  pair  of  shoes  only  a  few  pennies.  Shoe 
prices  Increased  $10  per  pair  while  hide 
prices  were  going  down. 

7.  The  export  order  has  resulted  in  a  re- 
duced price  of  about  26  cents  per  bundred- 
*etght  on  live  cattle. 

8  There  is  a  considerable  supply  of  proc- 
e*««d  leather  accumulated  In  surplus  which 
wiould  be  worked  Into  the  market  while  we 
nave  foreign  customers. 

Again,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  very  care- 
luiiy  consider  this  matter  and  the  way  that 


it  conflicts  with  your  previous  progranu  to 
promote  the  export  of  livestock  byproducts 
Including  hides,  and  to  reverse  the  order. 
Sincerely, 

Nkal  Smith, 
Afcmber  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota very  much  for  yielding,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  hope  that  other  Members  will 
try  to  get  something  done  so  that  these 
quotas  will  be  lifted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  this:  The  quota  does  not 
just  affect  farmers.  We  do  not  know 
for  sure  where  this  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight on  cattle  is  going  to  come  from. 
Some  of  these  people  who  are  partic- 
ularly interested  In  the  consumers  might 
be  concerned  with  this  question  also, 
because  we  have  a  different  situation  in 
the  meat  Industry  than  we  had  a  few 
years  ago. 

Some  of  the  retail  merchants  are  able 
to  sell  at  a  price  that  has  little  relation- 
ship with  the  price  which  they  peAd  for 
the  meat.  We  find  the  packing  industi-y 
is  operating  on  about  a  cent  per  pound. 
They  pay  whatever  they  have  to  pay  for 
the  live  weight.  If,  therefore,  they  can- 
not get  as  much  out  of  the  hides,  they 
are  are  going  to  have  add  something 
onto  the  cost  of  the  meat. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  sure  just 
where  this  25  cents  per  hundred  will  be 
imposed  in  the  price  structure.  Some  of 
the  consumers  might  be  interested  In 
this  question. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  contribution.  Actual- 
ly, it  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  if  it 
does  not  come  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
farmers.  It  will  come  out  of  the  hide  of 
the  consumers.  Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  nation  that  needs  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  it  is  foolish  to  have 
export  controls  on  a  commodity  that 
can  move  at  a  fair  price  into  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  Imposition  of  export 
controls  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  this  dictatorial  fashion  not  only  is 
costing  every  farmer  who  has  livestock 
$4  per  head,  but  it  is  throwing  the  entire 
industry  into  turmoil,  and  can  cost  every 
consumer  of  beef  and  beef  products  In 
this  country  a  considerable  amoimt  in 
their  cost  of  living. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  licensing  system 
has  backed  up  hides  at  ports  and  has 
caused  handlers  costly  delays. 

Mr.  W.  Posen,  vice  president  of  ELauf- 
man  <i  Trading  Co.,  New  York  exporter, 
said: 

We  have  a  warehouse  In  New  Jersey 
bulging  with  hides.  We  have  some  bides  on 
trucltfi  and  some  in  rail  cars  that  cannot  be 
unloaded  for  lack  of  space. 

A  Houston  exporter  said  2,500  hides 
missed  a  boat  to  Belgium  last  week  be- 
cause an  export  license  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  time.  He  said  that  these  will 
sit  on  the  dock  until  the  next  ship  to 
Belgium  leaves.  He  further  stated  that, 
depending  upon  the  weather,  the  hides 
could  suffer  damage  and  that  they  are 
bound  to  shrink. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  what  the  people 
In  Europe  who  have  begun  to  buy  these 
hides  from  us  must  think  of  a  nation 
which  cannot  decide  whether  it  is  going 
to  continue  to  sell  Its  products  to  them. 

These  markets  were  developed  through 
a  lot  of  hard  work,  and  through  the  in- 
vestment of  a  lot  of  money.  It  is  tragic 
to  see  this  situation  develop. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  strange  way  to  treat 
an  Industry  which  has  been  doing  an  out- 
standing job  of  finding  broader  export 
markets  for  American  products.  The 
quota  placed  on  exports  for  next  year 
of  9,920,000  whole  cattle  hides  and 
840,000  pieces  is  a  completely  unrealistic 
figure  when  you  look  at  It  in  relationship 
to  the  expected  kill  for  1966  and  to  the 
number  of  hides  the  domestic  tanners 
can  use.  Livestock  sources  tell  me  that 
the  kill  for  1966  will  be  approximately  36 
million  head  of  cattle,  excluding  the  calf 
kill.  In  1965,  the  tanners  used  approxi- 
mately 22  V2  million  hides  and  probably 
could  have  used  as  many  as  23  \^  million. 
Exporting  only  10  million  would  leave  a 
net  oversupply  of  12  Viz  million  hides 
which  can  only  have  one  result.  The 
market  will  continue  in  the  downward 
spiral  it  has  already  started. 

The  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce are  difficult  to  understand  for  a 
number  of  reasons — and  are  made  even 
more  difficult  when  considered  in  light 
of  his  own  statements  made  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Some  of  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  recall  the  controversy  regarding  ex- 
port controls  on — of  all  things — walnut 
logs.  During  this  controversy,  the  Sec- 
retary wrote  a  letter  dated  September  22, 
1965,  to  Senator  Warren  Magnttson,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  that  body's 
Commerce  Committee.  This  letter  be- 
came a  part  of  this  committee's  hearings 
In  the  matter,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
to  you  a  brief  segment  of  what  the  Sec- 
retary wrote: 

The  short  supply  control  authority  In  the 
Export  Control  Act  should.  In  my  opinion, 
be  used  to  protect  the  overall  welfare  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  not  be  used  as  a  price 
control  device  to  benefit  one  or  two  segments 
of  an  industry  to  the  detriment  of  other  seg- 
ments In  that  Industry. 

What  has  prompted  the  Secretary  to 
change  his  mind? 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  this  strange  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
be  the  beginning  of  a  back-door  attempt 
to  Impose  price  controls  by  Government 
to  stop  the  runaway  inflation.  If  this  Is 
true,  why  does  the  White  House  not 
frankly  admit  it  instead  of  singling  out 
agriculture  as  the  industry  to  take  the 
first  reductions.  Certainly,  this  action 
which  met,  I  am  told,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  two  things:  First,  a 
strsuige  repudiation  of  the  request  the 
President  has  made  to  stimulate  exports 
to  stop  our  gold  outflow  and  maintain  a 
better  balance  of  payments.  Second,  and 
perhaps  even  more  Important,  it  repre- 
sents one  more  example  of  the  antifarm 
direction  this  administration  seems  bent 
on  taking;  when,  by  one  action  of  one 
Cabinet  member,  you  can  arbitrarily 
lower  the  value  by  $4,  and  perhaps  more, 
of  every  head  of  livestock  to  be  marketed 
during  the  next  year. 
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Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  I 
yield  to  the  genbleman  from  Montsuia. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  First  of  all.  I  think  the 
gentleman  l£  to  be  commended  for  tak- 
ing the  floor  of  the  House  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

In  this  area  of  prices,  in  the  justifica- 
tion which  was  mentioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  there  haa  been  a  43-percent  up- 
surge in  prices  over  1965 — which  Is  a 
realistic  fact.  But  one  thing  he  did  not 
mention  was  that  the  average  over  10 
years  had  been  at  an  alltlme  low  and 
that  the  Increase  of  43  percent  in  one 
year  still  just  brought  it  to  the  point 
where,  in  fact,  it  was  profitable.  Now  I 
think  we  are  left  with  the  opinion  by 
some  that  this  great  rise  was  what  he 
was  crying  to  stop. 

Have  you  seen  any  Justification  in  the 
order,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  why  Canada 
can  stUl  receive  the  exports  of  our  hide 
but,  no  other  nation  in  the  world  has 
that  .same  benefit? 

Are  they  to  be  reshlpped  from  Canada? 
I  do  not  uriderstand.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man has  some  idea. 

.Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  I>akota.  I 
•Junk  I  was  as  surprised  as  the  gentle- 
man and  a.l  America  is  and  as  shocked 
as  ihis  entire  industry  is.  I  think  my 
frler.d  from  Montana  realizes  that  Is  one 
of  ir.e  reasons  we  want  to  get  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Commerce  to  sit  down  and  talk 
wich  us  about  this  strange  and  com- 
pletely unprecedented  action  that  he  em- 
ba.'ked  upon  last  week. 

M.r  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  m  the  commendation  expressed  by 
Uie  gentleman  from  Montana  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor  and,  of  course, 
would  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  as  well.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tlemen for  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  House. 

Mr  Speaker,  exjxjrt  controls  are  some- 
thlni?  that  has  been  very  worrisome  to 
me  for  a  number  of  years.  It  Is  not  a 
well -drafted  law  in  the  first  place.  It 
has  three  specific  bases  for  operation. 
One  has  to  do  with  national  security,  the 
other  foreigm  policy,  and  the  third  has 
to  do  with  short  supply.  I  assume  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  acting 
here  under  the  power  it  has  as  affected 
bv  the  matter  of  short  supply. 

There  are  a  few  giiidellnes  in  the 
statute,  however.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  damning  things  about  this  whole 
thing  is  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  not  even  abided  by  the  few 
giUdellnes  that  are  in  the  law. 

I  refer  to  section  4 fa)  of  the  act  which 
I  would  like  to  read.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me.    It  Is  as  follows: 

S«ctloa  4(a).  In  detarnunlng  what  atuOl 
b«  controlled  hereunder  and  in  detenulnlng 
the  extent  to  vbJch  exports  shaU  be  limited 


any  dep>&rtinent.  sigency.  or  official  making 
theee  determinations — 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point — 

shall  seek  information  and  advice  from  the 
several  executive  departments  and  independ- 
ent agencies  concerned  with  aspects  of  our 
dckmestlc  and  foreign  poUcles  and  operations 
having  an  Important  bearing  on  exporte. 

Now  the  record  shows,  because  I  have 
checked  on  this,  the  announcement  of 
the  export  controls  on  hides  was  made  on 
Monday.  March  7.  The  decision,  Incl- 
dentaUy,  apparently  was  brought  out 
during  the  preceding  week.  The  State 
Department  was  consulted  as  of  the  date 
of  Wednesday,  March  2. 

Now  here  Is  the  thing  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  In,  being  one  of  the 
four  congressional  delegates  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round  at  Geneva. 

The  special  trade  representative  was 
not  consulted  until  Friday.  March  4, 
when  he  learned  about  the  extent  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  decision  by 
accident.  He  was  not  called  In  to  consult 
by  the  Commerce  Department  as  required 
by  section  4(a). 

It  was  then  too  late  to  influence  the  de- 
cision. 

In  other  respects  it  Is  quite  clear  that 
the  DeparCment  of  Commerce  did  by  no 
means  consult  with  the  several  executive 
departments  and  Independent  agencies 
concerned  on  the  aspects  of  this  matter. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  the  other 
standard  set  out  in  section  4(b) ,  If  I  may 
read  that  section: 

In  authorizing  exports,  full  utUlxatlon  of 
private  competitive  trade  channels  aball  b« 
encouraged  Insofar  as  practicable,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  Interests  of  small  business, 
merchants,  exporters,  as  well  as  producers 
and  established  and  new  exporters — 

And  here  Is  what  I  want  to  emphasize — 

a  provision  shall  be  made  for  representative 
trade  consultation  to  that  end. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng — and  the 
gentleman  can  perhaps  rerlfy  It — that 
the  industry  involved  here;  namely,  the 
U.S.  hide  and  leather  producers,  were 
not  informed  of  this  action  imtil  Friday, 
March  4.  at  this  meeting  to  which  they 
were  called  by  the  OfBce  of  Export 
Control. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  representatives 
got  a  little  bit  emotional  there — In  fact, 
that  is  putting  it  mildly — when  they  were 
confronted  with  a  fait  accompli.  It  was 
merely  announced  that  this  had  been 
done.  In  other  words,  there  was  not  any 
consultation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Congress  had 
better  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  to 
establish  proper  procedures  that  are  very 
clear  so  that  the  interests  of  our  do- 
mestic industries  and  all  concerned  can 
present  their  case,  have  rights  of  appeal, 
suid  so  forth.  None  of  these  provisions 
apparently  exist,  although  I  again  point 
out  there  are  some  general  guidelines  in 
the  law  right  now  which  clearly  were 
violated.  In  other  words.  I  think  the 
Commerce  Department  acts  are  lllegaL 
This  is  just  one  other  example,  I  may 
say.  of  this  administration  using  poww 


that  it  does  not  have  and  not  following 
the  laws  that  are  established  where  they 
might  utilize  certain  powers. 

The  wage-price  guidelines  is  another 
area;  the  use  of  stockpiles  still  another 
to  enforce  these  gruidellnes. 

I  suspect  that  this  is  another  way  that 
this  administration  has  of  fighting  in- 
flation when  they  are  trying  to  tell  the 
country  that  inflation  is  only  a  threat, 
that  it  actually  is  not  with  us.  putting 
off  the  evil  day  when  they  either  have  to 
cut  expenditures  or  increase  taxes — they 
ought  to  cut  expenditures  now — or  they 
will  probably  have  to  go  to  direct  con- 
trols by  law.  and  not  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness of  selecting  some  administrator  to 
impose  price  controls  in  a  specific  area 
without  a  basis  in  law  and  proper  pro- 
cedures. 

This  is  part  of  the  whole  pattern.  I 
again  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  wish  to  make  one  final  reference. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
these  export  controls  are  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariff  and  Trade — GATT— though  pos- 
sibly not  the  letter  of  GATT.  They 
violate  Its  spirit  by  Interfering  with  the 
international  market  function  which 
OATT  is  intended  to  strengthen  and  to 
safeguard — and  here  is  what  I  would 
really  get  to  the  bottom  of:  What  hap- 
pens to  our  hide  markets  In  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  when  this  normal 
supply  is  shut  off? 

I  call  attention  to  a  great  exporter  of 
hides  and  fur;  namely,  Soviet  Russia. 
What  is  this?  Is  this  an  attempt  to  give 
Soviet  Russia  some  American  markets? 
Once  these  markets  are  disrupted  by  cut- 
ting off  the  normal  supply  from  the 
United  States.  European  and  Japanese 
merchants  will  try  to  get  hides  where 
they  c&n  best  get  them,  and  it  might  be 
Soviet  Russia.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  or  the  domestic  hide 
industry. 

But  whether  this  Is  an  accurate  state- 
ment or  not.  the  point  remains  that  this 
is  public  business  which  should  be  con- 
ducted in  public  so  that  the  people  know 
and  are  made  aware  of  what  kind  of 
deals  are  being  made  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  what  the  eccmomic  con- 
sequences of  those  deals  are,  and  It 
should  also  permit  those  who  have  a  point 
of  view  to  express  to  have  the  proper 
forum  to  come  before  in  order  to  express 
it. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Missouri, 
Tom  Cdtrtis,  an  experienced  member  of 
the  important  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, for  this  important  contribution 
Certainly,  as  he  suggests,  if  the  Great 
Society  had  been  deliberately  trying  to 
create  as  much  havoc  as  possible  in  an 
export  Industry,  they  could  rvot  have  done 
a  better  job  of  it  than  to  have  this  all  of 
a  sudden  "kill  "em  quick"  decision  made 
when  hides  wer«  in  transit,  sitting  on 
docks,  and  commitments  were  made  to 
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deliver  to  European  purchasers.  It  just 
could  not  have  been  done  in  a  manner 
more  calculated  to  disrupt  normal  busi- 
ness channels  developed  only  after  a  lot 
of  hard  work. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  addition  to 
that,  along  the  line  of  what  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  said  earlier.  It  follows  in 
line  with  what  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
pointed  out.  The  Secretary,  on  Septem- 
ber 22  of  last  year,  wrote  to  Senator  Mac- 
irosoN,  chairman  of  the  other  body's 
Commerce  Committee  and  I  quote : 

The  short-supply  control  authority  In  the 
Export  Control  Act  should,  la  my  opinion,  be 
used  to  protect  the  overall  welfare  of  the  db- 
mesttc  economy  and  not  be  used  as  a  price 
control  device  to  benefit  one  or  two  segments 
of  an  industry  to  the  detriment  of  other  seg- 
ments in  that  Industry. 

I  wonder  what  has  prompted  the  Sec- 
retary to  change  his  mind?  My  friend 
from  Missouri  has  brought  up  several 
things  that  we  should  consider.  But,  Mi-. 
Speaker,  perhaps  the  strange  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  back-door  attempt  to  im- 
pose price  controls  by  Government,  to 
stop  the  runaway  inflation  that  it  will 
not  quite  admit  is  here.  If  this  is  true, 
why  does  the  White  House  not  admit  it, 
instead  of  singling  out  agriculture  to  take 
the  reduction? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ut.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frcan  Utah. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  have  also 
taken  note  of  the  fact  that  he  has  in- 
formed the  body  of  the  impact  that  the 
action  is  having  on  midweston  cattle 
hide  prices  in  the  Chicago  market  area, 
and  so  on. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  in- 
form the  body  of  what  is  happening  in 
my  area,  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  be- 
cause of  this  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  but  not  before  I  Join  in  the 
general  commendation  and  rejoicing 
that  many  of  us  have  expressed  at  the 
perspicacity  of  the  gentleman  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  doubly  good,  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  unwilllnc  or 
unable  to  speak  for  the  American  farmer. 
I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  is  willing  to. 

During  the  few  days  since  controls  have 
been  imposed,  cattle  hide  prices  have 
dropped  $3  a  hundredweight,  from  17 
to  14  cents  per  pound,  which  on  a  75- 
pound  heavy  steer  hide  represents  a  re- 
duction of  about  $2.25  per  animal.  We 
are  concerned  that  hide  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  drop  as  a  result  of  these'  Gov- 
ernment controls  and  there  will  be  an 
wen  greater  loss  to  the  livestock  and 
meat  industries. 

This  Is  interesting.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  comment. 

Under  OPS  controls  during  the 
Korean  war,  hide  prices  were  set  In  the 
neighborhood  of  33  cents  per  pound. 
Thus,  it  carmot  be  maintained  that  hide 


prices  in  the  United  States  at  17  or  18 
cents  were  Inflationary. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  has  pointed  out  that  prices  in 
the  last  2  years  have  been  at  an  all- 
time  low. 

The  imposition  of  Government  controls 
on  hide  exports  came  as  an  unexpected 
bombshell.  There  is  no  justification  for 
these  controls.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  Comimerce  De- 
partment— with  White  House  approval, 
obviously — be  corrected  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Hide  prices  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  historically 
equaled  the  Chicago  prices  less  freight 
of  $2  per  himdredweight.  UJS.  tanners 
are  located  in  the  Midwestern  and  East- 
em  States,  so  western  hides  have  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Midwest  for  tanning. 

With  the  development  of  the  Japanese 
market,  which  took  3,810,000  UJ3.  cattle 
hides  m  1964,  the  price  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  west  coast  hides  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  price  in  Chicago.  Further- 
more, the  export  sales  helped  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  price  for  hides 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  livestock  and  meat  industries 
urgently  need  all  of  the  export  demand 
we  can  get  for  our  surplus  American 
hides.  It  is  incredible  to  us  that  our 
Government  could  work  against  us  as 
they  liave  through  the  imix)sition  of  ex- 
port controls. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  called 
to  the  Government's  attention  is  the  low 
cost  of  meat  and  other  foods  in  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  income 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  significant  that  aU 
food  costs  only  18  cents  in  our  country 
out  of  each  dollar  of  earned  income  after 
taxes  compared  to  26  cents  just  15  years 
ago.  American  efficiency  in  production 
and  distribution,  if  not  unduly  burdened 
by  Government  regulations  and  controls 
has  proved  that  it  can  do  a  remarkable 
job  for  the  benefit  of  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

While  food  Is  costing  18  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  of  income  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  costing  from  30  to  50  cents  in 
European  countries  and  60  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  of  income  in  Russia. 

Demand  and  supply  Is  the  best  regu- 
lator of  the  economy  that  has  yet  bsen 
discovered  and  Is  the  system  which  works 
to  the  best  advantage  of  all  the  people. 
Urmecessary  Government  controls,  on 
the  other  hand,  foul  up  the  economy  and 
reduce  our  efficiency.  Certainly  we 
should  have  no  Government  controls  im- 
less  they  can  be  justified  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  show  any  good  reasons 
for  the  course  of  action  It  has  taken  to 
restrict  hide  exports  under  the  present 
or  foreseeable  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  make  one 
closing  point.  I  know  there  are  other  of 
our  colleagues  who  want  to  join  in  this 
colloquy.  In  my  State,  we  have  a  steel 
mill  that  employs  6,000  people.  This 
steel  mill  is  hard  pressed  now  to  compete 
with  Japanese  steel  which  Is  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  import  controls  on  Japanese  steel. 


In  the  last  few  years  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
region  has  worked  hard  to  develop  mar- 
kets for  the  cattle  hides  in  Japan  and 
has  succeeded.  As  I  told  you.  in  1964, 
nearly  4  mUlion  bides  were  exported  to 
Japan. 

Now,  we  have  no  protection  on  the 
one  hand  to  protect  ourselves  from  Jap- 
anese steel  being  produced  by  mills  that 
were  built  and  financed  by  UjS.  tax- 
payers through  foreign  aid.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  built  up  what  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  and  lucrative  trade  in 
cattle  hides  with  Japan,  smd  suddenly 
our  own  Government  comes  along  and 
chops  us  off  at  the  hip  pockets.  This  is 
a  time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  few  months  ago  removed  import 
quotas  on  lead  and  zinc.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  monkeying  around  now 
with  import  quotas  on  sugar.  We  have 
had  a  steady  liberalizing  of  the  import 
quotas  on  crude  oil  for  the  last  few  years. 
Now  here  is  a  limitation  or  a  stop  order 
on  exports  that  the  United  States  has. 
I  think  it  is  a  shame. 

Once  again  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  It 
certainly  is  time  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  change  his  hideboimd 
policy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
follow  up  on  what  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  said  because  there  Is  another  point 
on  this  that  need^  thinking  about.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  increasing  our  exports 
in  order  to  meet  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  This  is  certainly  a  short- 
sighted policy  in  that  respect.  This  is 
probably  the  most  crucial  matter  facing 
this  country.  Inflation  is  bad  enough, 
but  we  lost  $1.7  billion  of  gold  in  the 
year  1965.  the  greatest  outflow  since  1958. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  where  we  do 
not  have  the  reserve  metals  available. 
The  one  way  we  are  going  to  beat  that  Is 
through  exports.  Now  here  this  short- 
sighted policy  cuts  back  on  one  place 
where  we  might  get  export  dollars. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  It 
looks  as  though  the  Cabinet  is  not  doing 
enough  comparing  of  views  when  they 
hold  their  meetings.  Certainly  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  are  not  speaking  on  the 
same  wavelength  as  far  as  gold  outflow 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy 
of  cutting  down  on  exports  in  the  face  of 
the  problem  with  our  balance-of-trade 
deficit  is  not  only  shortsighted  but  is 
inexplicably  contradictory  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand 
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how  President  Johnjon  can.  on  the  one 
harid.  ume  businessmen  of  this  country 
to  export  more  In  order  to  try  to  over- 
come the  deficit  In  the  balance  of  trade 
and  then  ensfage  in  an  action  of  this  kind. 
Pe.^haps  ic  Ls  proposed  to  recoup  what 
they  lose  In  deals  of  this  kind  through 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and 
others  going  over  to  the  Swiss  Alps  on 
a  skiing  vacation.  Perhaps  McNamara 
and  otliers  will  spend  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  loss  that  is  sustained  in  this 
business  And  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  President  urged  all  Americans  to 
spend  the.r  vacations  In  this  country  and 
cut  down  on  the  outflow  of  dollars.  At 
any  rate,  to  me  It  is  totally  inexplicable. 
I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  up  to. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
r>akota  and  commend  him  for  bringing 
this  subject  to  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon.  I  want  to  Join  him  in  any 
Invitation  that  Is  extended  to  get  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  before  Interested 
Members  of  Congress  to  expiadn  this  ac- 
tion, if  he  has  a  valid  explanation.  At 
the  same  ume  I  would  like  to  question 
him  or  someone  in  the  extcdtive  branch 
as  to  why  the  British,  having  bought  the 
molasses  crop  of  Communist  Cuba,  are 
now  allowed  to  dump  molasses  in  this 
country,  irijurlng  the  market  of  the 
Eugarbeet  producers  of  this  country.  I 
would  like  to  question  him  as  to  why  this 
stuff  Is  coming  In.  further  beating  off  the 
ears  of  American  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  appreciate  the  contribution 
that  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  made. 
These  certainly  are  strange  times  In  the 
"high  society."  Things  that  go  on  are 
very  difficult  for  most  Americans  to 
realize.  This  action  met,  I  am  told,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  believe  It  has  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  two  things:  first,  a  strange 
repudiaUon  of  the  request  the  President 
made  to  stimulate  exjwrts  to  stop  our 
gold  outflow  and  maintain  a  better  bal- 
ance of  payments;  or,  secondly,  and  per- 
haps even  more  Important.  It  represents 
one  more  example  of  the  antlfarm  direc- 
tion this  administration  seems  to  be  bent 
on  taking  when  by  one  action  of  one 
Cabinet  member  you  can  arbitrarily  low- 
er the  value  by  $4  and  perhaps  more  of 
every  head  of  livestock  to  be  marketed 
during  the  next  year. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
)bject!on  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
."  ro.Ti  Kan.sas  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

M.S.  MAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  colleagues  who  are  today 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  completely  arbitrary  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  In  driving  down 
the  price  of  hides  and  skins  through 
?.stab!lshment  of  export  controls,  and  I 
am  irlad  to  Join  in  protest  of  this  recent 
action. 


According  to  Department  of  Commerce 
press  releases.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  action 
was  taken  "to  provide  adequate  supplies 
for  domestic  needs."  I  seriously  ques- 
tion that  this  Is  the  real  motive  behind 
the  move.  I  suggest,  instead,  that  this 
move  by  the  administration  is  merely  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  plays  by  White  House 
string  pullers  who  are  bent  on  penalizing 
the  farm  segment  of  our  economy  by 
destroying  farm  income. 

Let  me  very  briefly  cite  some  examples : 

Last  month  the  Etepartment  of  Agri- 
culture took  some  actions  to  allow  un- 
limited imports  of  foreign  sugar  to  the 
United  States  during  the  remainder  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this  calendar  year. 
The  Department  announced  its  actions 
were  taken  with  the  prime  objective  of 
rolling  back  some  sugar  price  increases 
in  the  Northeast — price  Increases  which  I 
might  add  were  extremely  modest.  But 
the  effect  of  the  departmental  action 
may  seriously  reduce  the  Income  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  more  than  half 
the  States  of  our  Nation. 

In  another  move,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  been  making 
heavy  sales  of  CCC-owned  com.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  has  main- 
tained this  practice  Is  not  to  depress 
grain  and  livestock  prices.  But  Gardner 
Ackley.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  says 
otherwise.  In  a  television  interview  last 
Thursday,  Mr.  Ackley  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

We're  trying  to  hold  down  the  price  of 
corn.  The  Oovemment's  acquired  large 
stocka  of  corn  In  its  past  price  support  opera- 
tion, now  we're  releasing  them  Into  the 
market. 

That  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  proves,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  manipulating  the  grain  market  by 
dumping  Government-owned  grain  to 
keep  farm  prices  at  a  low  level. 

In  effect,  that's  what  the  administra- 
tion has  done  with  siagar.  It  has  opened 
the  gates  to  receive  unlimited  foreign 
sugar  to  the  detriment  of  our  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

And.  in  effect,  that  is  what  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  with  regard  to  hides 
and  skins.  It  is  manipulating  the  ex- 
port market  which  our  producers  have 
worked  so  hard  to  build  up  to  get  rid  of 
our  surplus  hides.  There  had  been  a 
steadily  declining  market  for  hides  and 
prices  tumbled.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  were  that  synthetic  materials 
are  being  used  more  for  shoes  and  other 
articles,  while  per  capita  consumption 
of  beef  has  Increased.  The  growing  im- 
balance between  supply  and  demand  and 
the  declining  domestic  market  made  de- 
velopment of  overseas  outlets  necessary. 
These  were  carefully  built  up.  and  now. 
by  stroke  of  a  bureaucratic  pen,  are  be- 
ing destroyed  and  hide  prices  are  tum- 
bling. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  admin- 
istration ought  to  admit  what  It  is  doing 
and  why  It  is  doing  it.  What  we  need 
right  now  is  some  truth  In  government. 

Again,  I  commend  my  coUeagues  for 
their  discussion  today  of  the  ramifica- 


tions of  the  administration's  action  to 
break  the  price  of  hides  and  skins.  The 
question  might  well  be  posed,  what  farm 
group,  what  part  of  our  economy,  will 
be  next? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out.  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  so  well  stated,  we  are  again  wit- 
nessing another  price  control  maneuver, 
a  depressing  maneuver.  I  might  add,  by 
this  administration,  insofar  as  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  Is  concerned.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  have  today  written  our  distinguished 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coch,ky],  as 
has  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PiNDLrY],  suggesting  that  perhaps  the 
Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture might  very  properly  look  into  this 
action  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  determine  if  it  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

House  or  REPssBKNTAnycs. 
Washington,  DC,  March  16,  1966. 
Hon.  HAkou)  D.  CooucT, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mk.  Craibman:  I  am  certain  you  are 
aware  of  the  recent  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  lmp>oeing  export  reetrlc- 
tlons  on  hides  and  skins,  except  those  going 
to  Canada  and  shlpmenu  of  (100  or  less  in 
value. 

In  my  opinion,  these  controls  will  have  a 
very  depressing  effect  on  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  agricultural  Industry,  and  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  Livestock 
and  Peed  Drains  Subcommittee  hold  hear- 
ings Immediately  to  determine  If  the  action 
taken  by  the  Oep^artment  of  CcMXunerce  was 
in  the  public  Intereet. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee.  I  will 
certainly  be  pleased  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dolx, 
Member  of  Congress. 

We  aie  hopeful  our  distinguished 
chairman  will  see  fit  to  have  hearings 
immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  here  may  have 
watched  the  Today  show  Thursday 
morning,  March  10.  If  so.  perhaps  you 
recaU  the  interview  featuring  NBC's 
White  House  correspondent.  Mr.  Scherer, 
and  Mr.  Ackley,  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Mr.  Ackley  made  it  very  clear,  as  you 
wlU  note  in  my  later  remarks,  that  the 
administration,  with  the  cooperation  of 
various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, was  making  every  possible  effort  to 
drive  down  prices.  He  specifically  talked 
about  com  and  how  surpluses  were  re- 
leased to  drive  down  prices — the  prices 
received  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  suggest  in  my  re- 
marks later,  the  administration  Is  ap- 
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p^-ently  bent  upon  nailing  the  farmer's 
liide  to  the  bam  door.  Tlie  results  re- 
mind me  of  a  song — and  while  I  do  not 
recall  the  exact  title — it  goes  something 
like  this: 

Tan  ma  hide  when  I'm  dead.  Fred; 
Tan  me  hide  when  I'm  dead. 
So  we  tanned  his  hide  when  he  died,  Clyde; 
That's  it  hanging  on  the  shed. 

ixroernoM  at  kxpou:  conteoui  on  rxhcs 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  are  wit- 
nessing imposition  of  Government  con- 
11*01  by  this  administration.  These  con- 
trols will  have  an  extremely  depressing 
effect  on  an  Important  segment  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  I  gpeak  of  the 
drastic  action  taken  on  March  8,  1966,  by 
the  VS.  Department  of  Commerce,  rec- 
ommending export  controls  on  all  hides 
and  skins,  except  those  going  to  Canada 
and  shipments  of  $100  or  less  in  value. 

This  is  another  body  blow  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  part  of  an  organized 
effort  by  this  administa'atlon  to  hold 
down  prices  the  farmer  receives.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  this  statement. 
,  I  would  refer  you  to  a  statement  by 
Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  on 
the  "Today"  show  last  Thursday,  March 
10.  The  following  questicm  was  put  to 
Mr.  Ackley  by  Ray  Scherer,  NBC's  White 
House  correspondent: 

Ui.  ScBEKxa.  On  this  point,  food  prices.  I 
know  one  housewife  who  tells  me  that  every 
time  she  goes  to  the  grocery  prices  seem  to 
be  up  a  little.  Republicans  are  saylug  that's 
going  to  be  their — perhaps  their  principal 
Isue  La  the  faU  campaign.  What  are  you 
doing  really  about  food  prices?  What  can 
the  Government  do? 

Mr.  Aciu,rr.  In  the  first  (tece,  I — rve  a 
wife  who  goes  to  the  grocery  store,  too.  and 
reports  this.  I  tlilnk  everyone  tends  to  ex- 
aggerate ttie  extent  of  Increase  In  food  prices. 
We  remember  the  things  that  go  up  and  we 
fail  to  remember  the  things  that  are  lower. 

There  aren't  a  great  many  things  we  can 
do.  But  we're  trying  to  do  everyone  of  them 
that  Is  available.  For  example.  I  mentioned 
tl»e  fact  that  increase  In  supplies  of  pork 
depend  on  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  hogs  and  the  price  of  corn,  and  we're  try- 
lag  to  hold  down  the  price  of  corn.  The 
Gofemment  acquired  large  stocks  of  corn  In 
Its  past  price-support  operation,  now  we're 
releasing  them  into  the  market. 

We're  selling  vartotia  commodities  out  of 
our  agricultural  stockpiles.  We're  trying  to 
STold  buying  for  domestic  distribution  pro- 
grams, or  overseas  aid  programs,  those  com- 
modities that  are  In  short  supply  on  the  farm 
side. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr. 
Ackley.  and  other  administration  lead- 
ers, are  doing  everything  possible  to  drive 
down  farm  prices,  whether  it  be  the  price 
of  com,  the  price  of  wheat,  or  the  price 
of  hides.  It  would  seem  that  this  admin- 
istration Is  bent  on  nailing  the  fanner's 
hide  to  the  wall. 

The  administration  apparently  took 
this  action  because  of  the  advancing  hide 
market.  For  many  years,  catUe  hides 
nave  been  lower  in  price  than  at  any 
time  throughout  recent  history.  With  an 
increasing  demand  in  recent  years,  hide 
Prices  have  improved  substantially,  thus 
providing  an  Important  added  source  of 
income  for  farmers  and  cattlemen.  Ac- 
tually, hide  prices  are  not  high  in  relation 
w  Uvestock  prices,  and  certainly  they  are 


not  out  of  TetLaon  when  c(»alderiiv  the 
historical  relationship  that  has  existed 
between  livestock  and  high  prices.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  price 
increases  have  been  from  an  uiueason- 
ably  low  level— 4n  fact,  not  long  ago. 
produce  dealers  refused  to  accept  hides 
brought  in  to  them  by  farmers. 

As  one  who  represents  one  of  the  larg- 
est agricultural  areas  In  the  United 
States,  I  am  keenly  interested  In  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
independent  organizations  to  develop  new 
foreign  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  shutting  off  exports  of  hides 
is  therefore  most  distm-bing.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Tuesday,  March  15, 
1966.  reported  that  at  the  close  of  the 
market  on  the  preceding  day,  cattle 
prices  showed  the  biggest  decline  In  sev- 
eral years,    "nie  Journal  reported  that: 

Prices  for  live  cattte  at  Omaha  tumbled  as 
much  ms  tLbO  per  100  pounds.  At  Ctilcago, 
prices  slumped  50  cents  to  as  much  as  (1, 
which  brought  the  2-day  price  break  there  to 
as  much  as  (2.  sharpest  for  the  period  in 
nearly  4  years. 

Some  authorities  contend  this  drop  in 
live  cattle  prices  is  a  direct  reflection  of 
the  action  by  the  Commerce  Department 
in  setting  restrictive  export  quotas  on 
U.S.  hides. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  seriotis 
setback  to  the  livestock  Industry  and 
agriculture  generally,  if  the  proposed  ex- 
port licenses  annoimced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  effect  thereby  removing  an 
important  source  of  Income  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Frankly.  I  have  some  dlfQculty  deter- 
mining how  the  export  control  law  can 
properly  be  invoked  In  a  case  of  this 
kind.  It  is  my  understanding  that  most 
of  the  products  subjected  to  export  con- 
trols are  placed  in  that  category  for 
security  reasons,  or  for  reasons  related 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  law  does  permit  export  controls  to 
protect  the  economy  in  cases  of  short 
supply,  but  as  was  stated  by  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  on  March  8,  1966,  page 
5252  of  the  Record,  only  one  other  com- 
modity— copper  and  certain  copper  prod- 
ucts— are  now  subject  to  export  controls 
under  that  provision  of  the  law.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  say 
the  hide  situation  is  comparable  to  the 
copper  problem.  There  is  a  real  shortage 
of  copper,  but  certainly  no  shortage  of 
hides :  for  the  yearend  Inventory  of  hides 
last  December  was  not  greatly  reduced 
from  the  normal  yearend  Inventory 
figures. 

I  continue  to  ask  the  question  without 
receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  "Is  there 
a  place  for  i-ural  America  in  this  Great 
Society?"  If  there  is,  let  us  hope  that  the 
ill-advised  action  taken  under  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  be  rescinded 
forthwith. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
his  contribution.  Certainly  they  might 
not  have  nailed  these  hides  to  the  shed, 
but  they  certainly  nailed  them  to  the 
wharves  in  New  York  and  Houston  and 


effectively  stopped  their  movement  to 
foreign  markets. 

Mr.  LANQ£N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
haniy  to  aasoclate  miyself  with  the  most 
pertinent  remarks  by  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  North  Dakota.  He  has 
rightfully  alerted  us  to  another  effort  by 
the  Federal  Governm»it  to  control  prices 
on  an  agricultural  commodity  that  re- 
sults in  a  loss  of  needed  income  to  our 
farmers. 

It  certainly  Is  no  secret  that  the  market 
for  cattle  hides  has  been  depressed  for  a 
IcMig  time.  Then,  recently,  prices  rose 
somewhat.  But  those  prices  still  are  be- 
low what  they  should  be.  However,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  seen  fit  to 
set  export  quotas  on  cattle  hides  with 
the  purpose  of  curtailing  exports.  The 
result,  of  course.  Is  a  lowering  of  the 
price  of  hides. 

There  are  serious  questions  to  be  asked 
over  the  Commerce  Department  claims 
of  an  inadequate  supply  of  leather  for 
the  domestic  industries.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  proc- 
essed leather  accumulated  in  surplus 
which  could  be  worked  into  the  market 
while  we  have  foreign  customers.  And 
there  are  an  abundance  of  substitutes  to 
cover  any  shortages  that  may  tempo- 
rarily exist  either  domestically  or  over- 
seas. 

Actually  those  synthetic  substitutes  for 
leather  caused  the  domestic  hide  market 
to  become  depressed.  These  substitutes 
have  gained  wide  acceptance  in  the 
United  States  and  forced  the  domestic 
hide  industry  to  look  elsewhere  for  their 
markets.  The  Industry,  with  cooperation 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
sought  the  development  of  markets  in 
hide  deficit  areas  of  the  world.  Now, 
with  those  markets  a  reality,  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  shut  the  door  by  curtailing 
our  hide  exports. 

The  loss  to  our  farmers  and  to  our 
meat  processors  is  very  real,  estimated 
by  some  to  approach  $4  a  head.  This 
loss  must  either  be  assumed  by  the  farm- 
er and  processor,  or  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  through  higher  meat  prices 
because  the  amount  derived  from  the  hide 
is  still  a  part  of  the  total  money  realized 
from  each  animal.  Such  a  loss  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  domestic  beef  Industry 
attempts  to  stabilize  its  income. 

We  should  also  note  that  hide  exports 
accoimted  for  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars last  year,  which  had  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  our  colleagues 
who  believe  that  this  further  manipula- 
tion of  a  VS.  agricultural  market  is  un- 
warrsmted.  I  urge  that  the  recently 
imposed  export  quotas  on  cattle  hides  be 
rescinded. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  expressing  concern  regarding 
this  action  taken  by  the  Department  of 
CcKnmerce. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  been 
sitting  In  hearings  on  the  budget  for 
that  Department.  In  agency  after 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
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they  are  requesting  new  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  beefing  up — and  I  sup- 
pose that  might  be  a  proper  word — the 
Departments,  so  that  they  can  Induce 
businessmen  to  export  more.  In  their 
?.»]d  offices  throughout  the  country  they 
Aa:ic  to  have  new  employees,  and  In 
other  areas  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  si)eclflc  purjxwe  of  trying 
to  do  something  to  alleviate  what  we 
call   the  balance-of-paymenta  problem. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  com- 
pletely Inconsistent.  Also  I  want  to  join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  OrossI.  In  expressing  concern  re- 
garding the  trading  in  molasses  where 
the  British,  as  I  imderstand  It,  pur- 
chased the  total  output  of  Cuba,  and  It 
Is  finding  Its  way  back  Into  the  United 
States.  This  Is  something  that  ought 
to  be  looked  Into. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  this  afternoon  we 
have  been  listening  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  to  a  task  force  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  who  have  recom- 
mended that  we  ought  to  give  considera- 
tion to  building  maritime  ships  In  for- 
eign countries.  We  are  subsidizing  con- 
struction now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  policies  are  com- 
pletely Inconsistent.  Certainly  the  ad- 
ministration should  somehow  review  Its 
Ideas  because  there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting policies  within  the  administra- 
tion on  this  very  Important  subject. 
With  reference  to  this  export  control 
order.  In  my  opinion  It  is  completely  In- 
consistent with  what  they  claim  ^they 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  other  areas 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  able  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  CederbxrgI  for  his  contribu- 
tion, 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  neighbor  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  for  bringing  this 
disgraceful  action  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  might  be  well  to  re- 
call that  just  a  few  years  ago  we  were 
confronted  with  an  80-percent  increase 
of  beef  importations  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  in  1962.  In  1963,  it  was 
up  another  20  percent,  and  many  of  our 
cattle  feeders  went  to  the  wall  because 
of  this  action.  Eleven  percent  of  the 
beef  consumed  in  this  country  was  im- 
ported beef 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  we  have 
controls  put  on  the  export  even  of  hides 
off  domestically  grown  animals. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  last  week  our  minor- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mlchl- 
Kan  [Mr  Gerald  R.  Ford),  made  com- 
ment about  the  dumping  of  com  on  the 
market  and  thereby  breaking  the  mar- 
ket. I  joined  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan In  his  comments.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  a  speech  In  Minne- 
apolis— I  believe  on  March  10 — said  my 
comments  were  political  noise,  and  corn 
was  worth  $1.39  «  bushel,  which  was  a 
pretty  good  price.    But  I  also  call  atten- 


tion to  the  fact  that  on  the  same  day  a 
year  sigo  k  was  $1.33. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  farmers'  costs  were  up  11  points 
while  the  price  of  com  went  down. 

So  I  might  say  that  this  is  sticky  busi- 
ness with  molasses  and  hides  and  politi- 
cal bunk,  but  to  the  farmer  it  Is  bad, 
bad  news. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  It 
certainly  is. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  RxirEtl. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  join  the  others  who  have  spoken  on 
this  subject.  No  other  person  in  this 
body  Is  more  alert  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tions of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  proposed  legislation  that 
might  affect  the  farmer  and  his  income 
than  is  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
House  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Andrews]. 

Based  upon  the  participation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  discussion  of  this 
Important  subject  this  afternoon,  one 
concludes  that  this  Is  witness  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  leader  in  this  fleld  in  this 
regard  in  standing  up  to  be  counted  in 
behalf  of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the 
farmer  has  been  taking  an  economic 
beating  and  now,  literally,  he  Is  having  it 
taken  out  of  his  hide. 

According  to  the  agricultural  market 
service  of  the  UJB.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, we  in  South  Dakota  slaughtered 
something  like  575,000  hetul  of  cattle  in 
1965. 

Now  at  $4  per  hide,  as  you  have  out- 
lined here,  this  would  amount  to  a  loss 
of  about  $2,300,000  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry in  my  State  In  Just  one  year. 

Worse  still  is  the  observation  of  your 
friend  in  the  meat  processing  business 
that  this  reduction  of  $4  per  hide  from 
each  slaughtered  beef  animal  would  be 
levied  against  the  cattle  producer. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  is 
not  only  a  cattle  producer  but  a  feeder 
and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

The  Impact  of  a  decision  of  this  kind 
on  the  American  cattle  producers  in  your 
State  and  in  my  State,  that  is.  In  the 
State  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
my  State,  where  the  livestock  losses  re- 
cently were  devastating  due  to  one  of 
the  severest  storms  In  the  history  of  our 
two  States — as  I  say,  In  view  of  the  im- 
pact that  that  has  had  on  the  incomes 
of  our  livestock  raisers  in  these  two 
States — this  Information  is  certainly  not 
going  to  be  welcome  news. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews], for  taking  this  time  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  House  Members  this  very 
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serious  matter  which  involves  the  use  of 
extraordinary  power  by  the  administra- 
tion to  push  down  the  price  of  cattle 
hides  and  cattle. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  Members 
from  cattle-producing  States  who  are 
alarmed  by  the  two-pronged  orders  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce — first  re- 
quiring export  licenses  for  hides  moving 
out  of  the  United  States  and,  second,  the 
order  clamping  export  quotas  on  hides. 

It  seems  that  this  was  «m  unnecessary 
action  which  should  be  reviewed  again 
by  the  proper  administration  officials 
and  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  rescinding  those  orders. 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  the 
establishment  of  export  quotas  as  a 
means  of  exercising  price  control  by  the 
Ooverament.  On  the  first  day  of  market 
activity  following  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment action,  cattle  prices  experienced 
their  sharpest  break  in  nearly  4  years. 

The  livestock  industry  in  Kansas,  and 
across  the  Nation,  experienced  serious 
economic  difficulties  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  cattle  prices  were  depressed  by 
substantial  foreign  meat  Imports.  It 
took  congressional  action  to  provide  re- 
lief for  cattlemen;  but  now  another  ad- 
ministration action  threatens  that  re- 
covery. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  ex- 
plained that  the  additional  controls 
"were  needed  because  of  the  steady  in- 
crease In  exports"  during  1965  and  early 
this  year. 

However,  at  the  very  same  time  that 
one  Federal  agency  slaps  export  controls 
on  an  agricultural  product,  another 
Government  agency — the  Department  of 
Agriculture — is  working  with  agricul- 
tural organizations  and  individuals  to 
develop  markets  abroad  for  products  of 
the  livestock  and  meat  industry.  In  fact, 
representatives  of  the  livestock  and  meat 
Industry  are  serving,  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointment, on  a  special  beef  committee 
to  investigate  opportunities  abroad  with 
a  view  towards  providing  needed  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  cattle  producers. 

There  is  continuing  concern,  too.  with 
the  serious  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. It  is  puzzling,  indeed,  to  see  the  hide 
producing  industry  made  the  victim  of  a 
special  exception  to  the  general  policy  of 
encouraging  exports  to  remedy  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  recently  hide  prices 
have  been  at  giveaway  levels.  Over  a 
long  period  of  time,  there  has  been  a 
steadily  declining  domestic  hide  market, 
partly  because  of  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic materials  as  substitutes  for  real 
leather. 

The  hide  producing  industry  has 
sought  to  make  up  for  this  loss  of  busi- 
ness at  home  by  developing  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  has  been  done,  in  part,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  UJ3.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  According  to  recent  esti- 
mates. 1965  exports  of  13.3  million  hides 
and  2.4  million  calf  and  kip  skins  just 
about  balanced  the  estimated  volume  of 
substitute  materials  used  in  domestic 
shoe  production  last  year. 

If  these  export  controls  were  Imposed 
to  hold  down  costs  for  shoe  manufactur- 
ers, what  assurance  does  the  administra- 


tion have  that  the  shoe  industry  will 
hold  the  line  on  the  price  of  shoes? 

It  is  the  same  <rid  story.  The  farmer 
receives  a  smaller  and  smaller  share  of 
the  consumer  dollar,  and  it  seems  to  ap- 
ply to  hides  Just  as  it  does  to  other  farm 
products. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  farmers  are  proud  people.  They 
are  proud  to  be  Americans,  and  America 
can  well  be  proud  of  them.  There  is  no 
nation  that  Is  as  well  fed  as  America. 
There  is  no  nation  where  the  individuals 
pay  less,  percentagewise,  of  their  pay- 
checks for  food  than  here  in  America. 
If  It  were  not  for  the  capabilities  and 
productive  genius  of  the  farmers  of 
America,  we  could  not  possibly  be  the 
number  one  nation  of  the  world  today. 
Actually,  the  productive  power  of  our 
farms  and  ranches  may,  in  the  long  rxm, 
be  the  strongest  weapon  we  have  for 
world  peace,  if  it  can  wisely  be  put  to 
that  use. 

Certainly  these  same  farmers  who  have 
made  our  Nation  strong  by  giving  us  a 
dependable  and  adequate  supply  of  that 
basic  necessity — food — deserve  more 
than  the  continual  harassment  this  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  giving  them. 

Two  years  ago  they  were  told  ♦o  stop 
whining  and  find  export  markets.  They 
found  those  export  markets,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  now  they  are  told  to  stop  export- 
ing.   Where  does  this  ch£iln  end? 

I  think  Mr.  Johnson  would  be  well 
advised  to  tell  Secretary  Cormor  and 
Secretary  Freeman  that  farmers  are  be- 
coming Impatient  with  mere  lipservlce 
and  are  becoming  much  more  interested 
in  performance  than  promises. 

I  think  this  goes  for  the  American  con- 
sumers as  well  who  are  vitally  affected 
by  this  arbitrary  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  today  sent  to  the  Honorable  John 
T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Cwmnerce: 

Mabch  15,  1966. 
Hon.  John  T.  Conno«, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAa  Mb.  SEcarrART;  I  certainly  want  to 
express  the  hope  that  you  will  reexamine  the 
drastic  action  you  took  In  imposing  export 
controls  on  hides.  Not  only  la  this  discrimi- 
natory toward  the  farmers.  ooBting  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4  for  every  head  of 
cstUe  they  market,  but  It  certainly  doesn't 
square  with  the  President's  announced  deci- 
sion to  gain  a  more  favorable  balance  of  trade 
to  stop  the  gold  output. 

Not  too  long  ago  your  predecessor.  Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce,  Luther  Hodges,  was  In  our 
area  at  the  time  we  were  concerned  about 
Imports  harming  our  markets.  Rls  advice 
was  to  quit  whining  about  the  Imports  and 
go  out  and  aggressively  develop  export  mar- 
kets. It  seems  strange  that  when  that  was 
done,  his  successor  would  arbitrarily  destroy 
these  new  markets  that  have  been  developed 
•"y  aggressive  merchandising. 

I  certainly  fall  to  see  any  justification  for 
this  Imposition  of  controls  unless  It  la  a  de- 
liberate desire  to  freeze  Americana  out  of 
European  markets  and  allow  the  Rvisslans  to 
move  In.  Is  this  a  first  step  In  opening  up 
Bast-West  trade  channels? 

1  sincerely  hope  that  you  wUl  make  a 
speedy  reexamination  of  thl«  decision  and 
remove  these  controls  for  the  benefit  of  not 


only  the  livestock  industry,  but  for  our  en- 
tire economy. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Makk  Anortws, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Langen]  may  ap- 
pear In  the  Record  following  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Kanstis  I  Mr. 
Dole]  following  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned  through  recent  newspaper  re- 
ports, of  a  Department  of  Commerce 
order  for  export  license  controls  on  fu- 
ture shipments  of  cattle  hides,  calf  and 
kip  skins  and  bovine  leathers  destined 
for  all  countries  except  Canada. 

Immediately  following  the  publication 
of  this  order,  I  received  telegraphed  pro- 
test from  Montana  cattle  producers  Euid 
meat  processors  who  point  out  the  dis- 
advantage to  western  packers  who,  his- 
torically, have  moved  hides  for  export, 
particularly  from  the  west  coast. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  have  given  the  matter  considerable 
study  and  thought,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  logic  or  consistency  for 
such  an  order.  As  I  recall,  both  before, 
during,  and  since  the  debate  on  the  im- 
reallstically  high  rate  of  meat  Imports 
of  1963-64,  the  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Luther  H.  Hodges,  urged  Ameri- 
can cattlemen  to  "cut  out  our  whining" 
about  beef  imp>orts  and  get  to  work  sell- 
ing U.S.  beef  to  other  countries. 

Following  Mr.  Hodges'  statement  at  a 
dinner  In  North  Dakota,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  issued  a 
statement  saying  he  had  signed  a  coop- 
erative market  development  agreement 
with  the  American  Meat  Institute  aimed 
at  building  sales  of  U.S,  livestock  prod- 
ucts in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  American  Meat  Institute 
apparently  have  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose, at  least  insofar  as  hides  are  con- 
cerned. 

As  I  imderstand  It,  the  recent  order 
will  limit  any  increase  of  experts  this 
year  over  the  1965  rate,  a  move  intended, 
I  presume,  to  preclude  any  further  rise  in 
the  price  of  hides.  I  note  also  that  the 
increase  in  prices  last  year  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  43-percent  "upsurge" 
which  is  possibly  true  of  the  increase 
over  the  1964  price  but  Is  not  a  fair  as- 
sessment when  based  on  the  last  10-year 
average.  That  average  reflects  a  severe- 
ly depressed  price  which  wsis  hardly 
above  prewar  prices  of  1940-41. 

Hide  prices  in  1963-64  were  at  the 
lowest  level  since  the  early  1930's  and 
the  only  reason  for  higher  prices  in  1965 
was  because  of  the  movement  of  surplus 
hides  into  the  export  market,  the  in- 
tended goal  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  American  cattle  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  dur- 
ing the  all-time-high  cattle  slaughters 
of  1963-64,  hide  prices  based  on  the 
1957-59  price  index  of  100  were  down  to 
around  80  while  the  leather  and  leather 


footwear  prices  had  risen  to  108.  Hide 
prices  were  down  25  percent  while  shoe 
prices  were  up.  So  it  seems  unrealistic, 
now  that  hide  prices  are  back  to  a  nor- 
mal or  profitable  level,  chiefly  because  of 
exports,  that  cattle  producers  should  be 
penalized  a  few  dollars  added  income 
for  a  live  animal.  Cattle  producers.  I 
might  add,  suffered  from  an  extended 
and  severe  market  depression  during 
1963-64  when  not  only  did  we  have  rec- 
ord domestic  beef  production,  but  meat 
Imports — beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb — 
also  reached  record  levels  of  more  than 
^10  percent  of  domestic  production. 

In  reporting  on  my  bill  and  others  for 
the  imposition  of  meat  import  quotas, 
the  various  departments  denied  any  con- 
nection between  the  high  rate  of  Imports 
and  the  depressed  cattle  market.  There 
was  no  voice  raised,  except  in  Congress, 
for  the  plight  of  the  cattleman  who  would 
soon  have  been  bankrupt  had  the  flood 
of  imports  continued.  So  now  an  agri- 
cultural sector  of  our  economy  which  has 
had  only  the  crumbs  of  the  Nation's 
longest  period  of  so-called  prosperity,  at 
last  is  realizing  a  small  share  of  the 
higher  profits  and  wages  labor  and  in- 
dustry have  enjoyed.  But  immediately 
the  same  Government  officials  who  told 
the  cattleman  to  quit  whining  and  go 
out  and  sell  his  products  to  other  coun- 
tries now  tell  him  he  has  been  too  suc- 
cessful and  he  can  now  go  back  to  en- 
joying the  former  plagues  of  surplus  and 
depressed  prices. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  consistency  of 
such  a  policy  especially  In  view  of  the 
higher  and  higher  percentage  of  syn- 
thetics or  manmade  leathers  used  in 
shoes  and  the  continually  rising  price 
of  shoes  even  when  hides  were  cheap. 

I  believe  any  honest  analysis  of  shoe 
prices  wiU  prove  that  by  far  the  larger 
factor  In  the  rising  price  of  shoes  is  from 
labor  costs  and  not  hides. 

And  there  Is  still  another  most  impor- 
tant factor  to  be  considered  in  this  ill- 
advised  and  unwarranted  action.  The 
Treasury  Department  was  at  the  same 
time  annoimcing  that  net  sales  of  gold 
from  U.S.  stocks  amounted  to  $1.66  bil- 
lion during  1965.  Of  this  total,  $1.54 
billion  went  to  foreign  holders  of  U.S. 
dollars.  So  here  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  a  declared  policy  of  offsetting  our 
outflow  of  dollars  by  encouraging  exports 
and  foreign  credit,  but  at  the  same  time 
penalizing  an  important  segment  of  the 
agricultural  economy  by  restricting  ex- 
ports. At  the  present  rate,  hide  exports 
would  have  added  some  $130  million  to 
the  plus  side  of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  this  year. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  will  reconsider 
this  discriminatory  action  against  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  country 
who  are  still  struggling  to  attain  parity 
prices  of  20  years  ago. 


HALPERN  BILLS  TO  INCREASE 
URBAN  SHARE  OF  CERTAIN  FED- 
ERAL  GRANT-IN-AID   PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcwn  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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Mr    HAIPFKN      Mr.  SpefOcer.  I  am 

today  Introducing  two  bills  aimed  at  In- 
stituting a  reallocation  (^  funda  under 
the  Urbar.  Mass  Transportation  Act  and 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  ask  that  the  two 
bii:.s  copies  of  which  I  have  here,  be  In- 
serted Into  the  Rxcoxs  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remain. 

It  Ls  altogether  clear  that  both  these 
P'-ibhc  iaws  seriously  discriminate  against 
den.selv  populated  urban  ^enters  which 
srouid  De  receiving  the  b^l'unt  of  assist- 
ance 

My  legislation  repeals  the  12Vj-percent 
State  limitation  which  Is  placed  on  the 
disbur3ement  of  funds  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  I  am  substituting  a  general 
guidance  clause,  to  the  effect  that  the 
departmental  secretary  concerned  shall 
give  priority  to  the  urgency  of  need  ex- 
isting In  the  Nations  largest  cities,  and 
secondarily  shall  assure  the  widest  pos- 
oible  8tate-by-8tate  distribution  of 
funds. 

Under  both  these  programs,  addressed 
primarily  to  large  cities,  the  highly  ur- 
banized States  are  not  allocated  a  Just 
proportion  of  available  Federal  funds. 
The  12^-percent  State  limitation  is 
archaic,  arbitrary,  and  discriminatory. 
It  amounts  to  gross  distortion,  especially 
In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  programs 
and  the  acute  need  existing  in  New  York 
and  other  densely  populated  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Population  trends  are  rendering  this 
limitation  even  more  Invalid.  In  1960. 
almost  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
population  was  concentrated  In  urban 
centers:  this  will  probably  rise  to  75  per- 
cent by  1970.  Congress  has  in  some 
fields  recognized  the  special  problems 
facing  the  Nations  cities.  Both  the 
mass  transit  and  air  pollution  programs 
are  mainly  directed  toward  phenomenon 
characteristic  of  the  urban  complex. 
But  this  cumbersome  State  limitation 
prevents  the  proper  and  equitable  exten- 
sion of  the  funds  appropriated.  The 
country's  largest  cities  are  being  choked 
and  paralyzed  by  contaminated  air  and 
bankrupt  forms  of  public  transport. 
These  two  programs  were  designed  to 
contend  with  these  problems  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  they  cannot  be  of  real,  funda- 
mental benefit  unless  the  assistance  au- 
thorized is  generated  in  Just  proportion 
to  those  communities  whose  needs  are 
most  compelling. 

New  York  State's  share  of  the  total 
U.S.  population  is  9,4  percent.  On  the 
face  of  It.  if  New  York  obtains  the  full 
12 ^-percent  allowance,  you  may  say 
that  it  is  getting  a  good  deal.  But  It  Is 
not.  New  York  State  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion s  most  highly  urbanized  States;  we 
can  point  to  Pennsylvania.  California, 
and  perhaps  some  others  as  having  simi- 
lar needs  Unless  these  regions  obtain  a 
share  of  the  funds  commensurate  with 
their  urbanization,  the  allocation  for- 
mula is  grossly  unfair.  Clean  Air  Act 
funds  are  extended  on  a  project  basis- 
but  beyond  the  12>.2-percent  limit,  there 
is  no  addiUonal  State  allocaUon  formula 
Similarly,  with  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portaUon  Act,  project  grants  in  any  one 
State  may  not  exceed  UVi  percent 
which  is  the  only  State  celling  formula. 


The  pTX>bI«ns  of  air  ponutlon  and  mass 
transit  are  predominately  felt  In  com- 
pact population  centers.  These  should 
receive  a  predominate  share  of  assist- 
ance. Under  the  existing  requirements, 
designed  mainly  to  make  the  bills 
palatable  to  other  areas  of  the  country. 
New  York  City  Is  suffering  a  manifest 
injustice. 

The  two  bills  I  am  today  Introducing 
win  rectify  this  Imbalance  in  two  im- 
portant areas.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
consider  them  and  accord  favorable 
action  during  this  session. 

HJl.  13698 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Ifass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  to  repeal  the  exUtlng  limit 
on  the  g^ant  funda  which  may  be  uaed 
thereunder  In  any  one  State,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  apportionment 
of  such  funds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States 
o;  Ameri4sa  in  Congreta  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  In  proTldmg  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  give  pri- 
ority to  the  urgency  of  the  need  existing 
In  the  Nation's  largest  cltle«  with  high 
population  density,  while  assuring  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  such  assistance 
among  the  States." 

HJl.  13699 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  repeal 

the  existing  limit  on  the  grant  fimds  which 
may  be  expended  thereunder  in  any  one 
State,  and  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
apportionment  of  such  funds 
Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  aitd   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  sec- 
tion 104(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  In  making  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  the  urgency  of  the  poUutlon 
problem  affecting  the  Nation's  largest  cities 
with  high  population  density  and  extensive 
Industrialization,  while  asstu-lng  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  grant  funds  among 
the  States." 


THE  ARMY  ARSENAL  SYSTEM  AND 
THE  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY- 
SOME  OP  ITS  HISTORY  AND  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS—PART 3 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Boland] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUowlng 
up  on  our  promise  to  explore  all  facets 
of  the  decision  to  close  the  Springfield 
Armory,  we  want  today  to  highlight  for 
the  Rbcord  some  of  the  history  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  great  and  historic 
Army  facility. 

Beginning  in  1777,  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  in  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  throughout  our  military 
history  ever  since,  the  Springfield  Ar- 
mory has  served  as  a  major  bulwark  In 
the  arsenals  of  democracy.  In  every  na- 
tional emergency,  when  our  national 
security  was  threatened,  the  Springfield 
Armory  has  been  there  with  the  ready 


facilities  and  the  Immediate  know-how 
to  provide  the  essential  small  arms  to 
our  fighting  men.  Had  not  this  facility 
existed  at  Springfield,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  maintained  Its  capa- 
bilities at  some  other  point.  Otherwise, 
we  may  very  well  have  lost  some  of  our 
wars,  and  history  would  have  been  quite 
different.  The  capabilities  maintained 
at  Springfield  have  never  been  and  never 
will  be  maintained,  in  peacetime,  as  a 
part  of  the  civilian  economy.  Without 
such  facilities  as  Springfield,  the  art  and 
technology  of  military  small  arms  would 
have  been  lost  during  times  of  peace  In 
the  past.  Our  great  concern  now  Is  for 
the  future.  - 

Please  keep  In  mind  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  Army  arsenal  system  has 
been  to  keep  alive  the  know-how  in  the 
science  of  producing  war  materiel.  This 
is  to  assure  the  existence  of  an  available 
base  of  operations,  during  times  of  emer- 
gency requiring  a  large  military  build- 
up, which  can  both  begin  production 
and  train  personnel  to  establish  and 
supervise  the  vast  expansion  of  produc- 
tion facilities  required  to  support  a  mo- 
bilization of  the  Nation's  strength.  There 
is  no  other  sure  and  economical  way  to 
maintain  and  assure  this  essential  capa- 
bility In  times  of  peace. 

Getting  back  to  the  history  of  the 
Springfield  Armory,  this  oldest  of  the 
arsenals  was  located  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  originally  because  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  skilled  gunsmiths, 
blacksmiths,  and  craftsmen  in  that  area. 
This  general  observation  is  still  true 
today  because  the  area  readily  accessible 
to  Springfield  is  still  a  center  for  the  sup- 
ply and  manufacture  of  small  ainns. 
Gen.  Henry  Knox.  George  Washington's 
top  artillery  officer,  recommended  the 
site.  Later.  General  Washington  visited 
the  area  and.  in  1794,  as  President,  rec- 
ommended to  the  Third  Congress  that 
the  Armory  be  established  as  a  perma- 
nent Government  arsenal.  This  was 
done  by  the  Congress.  As  a  military 
leader.  President  Washington  recognized 
the  need  for  developing  a  standardized 
military  weapon  and  ammunition  supply. 
which  had  been  lacking  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  with  near  disastrous 
results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  as  with  most  of  our  wars, 
almost  all  manufacturing  of  arms  was 
stopped,  but  Springfield  was  retained  as 
a  storage  depot.  In  1795.  however,  with 
40  people  employed,  the  armory  pro- 
duced 245  muskets.  As  a  production  fa- 
cility, the  armory  produced  276,000  rifles 
a  year  at  the  height  of  the  Civil  War; 
dally  production  of  rifles  was  1,500  dur- 
ing World  War  I;  and  during  World  War 
n  more  than  4  million  Garand  rifles  were 
turned  out  for  our  fighting  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Springfield  Armory 
has  made  a  continuing  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  this  country  during  wars, 
but  Just  as  importantly,  if  not  more  im- 
portantly, in  times  of  peace.  This  has 
been  done  by  maintaining  a  mass  pro- 
duction capability  ready  to  go  on  a  crash 
program  basis,  but.  of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance, first,  by  developing  new  weap- 
oris  for  manufacture  by  commercial  pro- 
ducers, in  times  of  emergency;  and  sec- 
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end.  by  keeping  in  being  the  capability 
for  training  key  skilled  personnel  to  man 
the  plants  of  private  industry  as  well  as 
its  own  faculties  for  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  weapons  on  a  crash  basis.  The 
records  are  replete  with  armory  accom- 
plishments in  this  regard.  And  the  best 
record  for  attesting  to  this  has  been 
military  successes  in  all  our  wars. 

Throughout  its  history  and  until  this 
fateful  order  to  close  out  Springfield,  the 
armory  has  had  the  national  mission  of 
developing  and  manufacturing  small 
arms,  their  components,  accessories,  and 
related  equipment.  During  peacetime, 
the  armory  has  conducted  research,  de- 
velopment, engineering,  and  pilot  manu- 
facturing to  prepare,  improve,  and  adapt 
the  design  and  fabrication  of  assigned 
Items  for  mass  production.  In  every 
war  the  armory  has  had  advance  plans 
for  industrial  mobilization  which  were 
maintained  in  consultation  with  Indus- 
try for  mass  producing  required  small 
arais  in  times  of  emergency.  The  recent 
buildup  of  our  conventional  Armed 
Forces  and  the  current  Vietnam  war  was 
no  exception  and  the  armory  provided 
Industry  with  the  essential  invaluable 
assistance  to  get  production  of  small 
arms  rolling.  Now  that  Industry  is  in 
production,  camouflaged  in  the  name  of 
cost  reduction,  the  armory  is  to  be  closed 
out.  and  even  this  shortsighted  claim 
for  cost  reduction  has  been  disproved. 
The  cost  reduction  claim  has  been  dis- 
proved but  the  closure  order  not  yet 
forestalled.  However,  we  will  continue 
to  do  our  best  to  rectify  this  mistake. 

During  Its  first  few  years  of  existence, 
from  1777  to  1780.  the  armory  was  called 
a  laboratory  with  the  function  of  pre- 
paring musket  cartridges  for  distribution 
to  Colonial  troops.  Prom  1781  to  1891. 
with  all-out  acceleration  during  times  of 
war,  the  armory  was  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  evolving  changes  in  weapons 
and  the  manufacture  of  those  weapons 
for  the  troops.  Shoulder  weapons  de- 
veloped. Improved,  and  produced  during 
that  century  were  the  flintlock,  the  per- 
cussion with  smooth  bore,  the  percus- 
sion with  rifled  bore,  and  the  breach- 
loading  rifle.  Later  the  bolt  action,  the 
semiautomatic,  and  full  automatic  types 
of  weapons  were  developed  and  produced. 
John  C.  Garand  was  one  of  the  experts 
at  the  Springfield  Armory  kept  working 
on  weapon  development  during  the  lean 
years  of  the  1930's.  We  all  know  the 
results  from  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  M-1 — Garand — rifles  used  during 
World  War  n  and  since. 

Beginning  in  1891,  an  experimental 
department  was  established  at  the 
armory.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
modem  research  and  development  divi- 
sion. Thus,  the  modern  era  of  research 
and  development  In  small  arms  was  be- 
Kun.  The  armory  was  csUled  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  mass  production  of 
these  arms  during  each  of  the  wars 
which  have  since  been  forced  u(>on  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  the 
annory  has  continued  to  be  charged  with 
the  mission  of  developing,  engineering, 
and  manufacturing  military  small  arms. 
Including  side  arms,  rifles,  ground  ma- 
chineguns.  automatic  aircraft  weapons, 
and  related  accessories.     In  addition  to 


the  design,  fabrication,  and  testing  of 
these  weapons,  the  armory  has  had  the 
function  of  assisting  Industry  In  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons,  the  development  of 
better  operating  methods  and  technique, 
the  initiation  of  pilot  manufacturing  to 
secure  production  knowledge,  the  devel- 
opment of  cost  data,  specifications,  and 
descriptions  of  modern  manufacturmg 
procedures.  The  armory  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  high-priority  work  in  support 
of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  which  industry 
is  unable  to  provide  in  time  to  meet 
schedules. 

Some  examples  of  the  high-priority 
work  being  done  at  the  armory,  at  the 
present  time,  are  the  following: 

First.  Manufacturing  spare  parts  for 
the  M-73  machinegtm  to  bring  this 
weapon  into  a  state  of  readiness.  An 
examining  team  from  the  weapons  com- 
mand had  found  these  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  our  troops  not  to  be  in  a  state 
of  readiness.  This  work  is  progressing 
at  the  armory  but  will  be  finished  by 
October  1966.  The  Defense  Department 
has  indicated  that  new  commercial  pro- 
duction lines  will  be  established  to  take 
care  of  the  wear  out  of  this  weapon.  At 
what  cost? 

Second.  Drum  assemblies,  the  guts  of 
the  M-39  machineguns  in  use  on  ground 
support  fighter  planes  in  Vietnam,  are 
in  greater  demand  than  the  production 
capabilities  of  the  armory  can  supply. 
The  old  production  line  for  this  ma- 
chinegun  and  its  supporting  equipment 
in  private  industry  has  long  been  dis- 
assembled and  in  dry  storage  in  a  Gov- 
ernment warehouse.  With  the  expand- 
ing war  in  Vietnam,  production  of  the 
entire  machine  may  soon  become  neces- 
sary. Springfield  Is  the  only  facility 
which  could  do  this  job  without  undue 
delay. 

Third.  The  M-75  grenade  laimcher  is 
in  production  at  the  armory  imtll  No- 
vember 1966.  when  the  Department  of 
Defense  says  inventories  will  be  great 
enough  to  meet  demands  until  commer- 
cial production  can  catch  up.  Present 
indications  are  that  commercial  produc- 
tion may  not  meet  the  scheduled  re- 
quirements and  production  at  Spring- 
field will  need  to  be  extended. 

Fourth.  The  M-3  mount  is  in  produc- 
tion at  Springfield  only  and  no  commer- 
cial production  is  anticipated.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Springfield  will  supply  all 
requirements  before  production  endis. 

Fifth.  Springfield  is  producing  267  dif- 
ferent types  of  repair  part  items,  mostly 
of  a  Job-shop  variety  and  much  of  which 
is  destined  for  Vietnam. 

Sixth.  Research  and  engineering  at 
th*  armory  on  projects  previously 
assigned  such  as  the  SPIW — special  pur- 
pose Infantry  weapon — small-arms  re- 
search, silent  weapon  systems,  rapid-fire 
weapon  systems,  gun-type  aerial  weap- 
ons, F-111  gun  pod  development,  and 
numerous  helicopter  weapon  programs 
are  going  ahead  as  best  as  can  be  ex- 
pected imder  the  circumstances.  In  ad- 
dition, the  research  and  engineering 
division  is  working  on  technical  data 
packages  in  support  of  many  contracts 
for  weapons  and  components.  No  new 
projects  are  assigned  pending  the  ordered 
move  to  Rock  Island  so  a  static  period 


for  technological  progress  in  the  field  of 
military  small  arms  may  be  in  the 
making. 

These  are  just  examples  but  they  serve 
to  show  that  the  armory  Is  still  a  very 
vital  part  of  our  war  effort  in  South 
Vietnam. 

THX  SPBINCniXD  AKldOBT 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare 
when  an  industrial  institution  is  able  to 
contribute  to  the  social  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  a  community  on  a  par  with 
the  economic  contribution  it  makes.  Yet 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Armory  in  Spring- 
field. Mass..  is  brilliant  with  such  con- 
tributions. 

The  third  in  a  series  of  articles  ap- 
pearing recently  In  the  Gun  Report  mag- 
azine, entitled  'The  History  of  the 
Springfield  Armory."  written  by  Mr.  C. 
L.  Dvarecka.  emphasizes  some  of  the 
nonindustrial  benefits  and  the  whole- 
some, noneconomlc  impact,  which  this 
facility  has  brought  to  the  city  of  Spring- 
field and   to  the  surrounding  area. 

This  article  also  points  up  the  great 
historical  value  of  the  armory's  Ben- 
ton Small  Arms  Museum  as  a  repository 
of  priceless  relics  and  artifacts  of  Amer- 
ica's turbulent  and  glorious  past. 

In  this  installment,  author  Dvarecka 
points  up  the  armory's  Invaluable  role 
during  the  Civil  War  in  meeting  the  sud- 
den, mortal  needs  of  the  embattled  Un- 
ion Armies;  a  role  which  the  armory  has 
assumed  In  every  war  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  involved  right  down 
to  our  present  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent  procedures, 
I  Include  part  3  of  the  "History  of  the 
Springfield  Armory"  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks : 

HiSTOBT   OP  TKS  SPEINGFtELO  AKMOBT PAST  3 

(By    Christopher   L.    Dvarecka,    information 
Officer ) 

The  armory's  role  as  an  Influential  social 
Institution  m  the  community  is  clearly  evi- 
dent when  It  Is  realized  that  most  religious 
denominations  established  in  Springfield 
were  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  armory  work 
community. 

In  1811,  the  Baptists  met  occasionally  for 
prayer  and,  by  1821.  they  managed  to  finance 
a  small  building  located  near  the  upper  wa- 
ter shops. 

7*he  Methodists  also  organized  near  the 
upper  water  shops  and  In  1816.  a  society  con- 
nected with  the  Tolland.  Conn.,  circuit  was 
reorganized  under  the  ministry  of  William 
Marsh,  In  1819  the  armory  hill  shops  area 
was  added  to  the  water  shops  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence and  the  minister  preached  alternately 
In  Armory  Chapel  and  at  Methodist  homes  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  upper  water  shops.  A  new 
building  was  erected  in  1844.  and  they  finally 
abandoned  the  water  shops  meeting  place. 

The  cradle  of  Eplscopalianlsm  in  Spring- 
field was  the  "U.8,  Chapel" — a  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  administration  building  at 
the  armory.  This  area  was  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious purposes  In  1817  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Ijee.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  in  May 
of  that  year,  but  It  was  not  until  1821  that 
the  first  rector  was  Installed.  Services  were 
held  here  until  1838  when  the  place  of  wor- 
ship was  transferred  to  the  town  hall  at  the 
comer  of  State  and  Main  Streets. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Unlversalist 
Church  In  Springfield  was  held  In  1B27  m  a 
chapel  on  the  armory  grounds  In  the  office 
building  called  Oovemment  Chapel  and  later 
In  Beacon  Hall  at  the  comer  of  State  and 
Walnut  Streets. 
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Bt  MicbA«rB  Cathedr&l  on  St»t«  Street  la 
ihM  outgrowth  oi  meetings  beld  In  1844  by 
li'.e  Rom&Q  CatboUca  of  tbe  town.  For  » 
few  mootha  they  uMd  Military  Hall  for  tbelr 
5«rvlcea  knd.  early  in  1847,  they  bought  the 
then  unoccupied  Baptist  Church  building 
at  the  comer  of  Maple  and  Mulberry  Streets. 
Their  place  of  worship  was  later  moved  down 
to  Union  Street  where  it  was  christened  St. 
Benedict's. 

Armory  aupermteodenta  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  ClvU  War  (1833  to  1860)  were 
John  Robb  ( 1833-41 ) ,  who  was  personally 
appointed  to  the  peat  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson;  Col  J.  W.  Ripley  (1841-M);  and 
Oen   James  Whitney  (1864-«0). 

During  the  superln tendency  of  Colonel 
Ripley,  construction  of  the  main  arsenal  got 
underway.  The  building,  long  a  Springfield 
landmark,  was  copied  to  some  extent  from 
the  Eaat  India  House  in  London,  England. 
Construction  began  In  1846  and  was  com- 
pleted  In  1850. 

The  land  In  the  rear  of  the  main  arsenal 
bordering  on  Byers  Street  and  the  lower  tract 
along  Pearl  Street  were  purchased  during 
Colonel  Ripley's  administration.  Armory 
Square  neatly  laid  out  with  walks  and  hand- 
somely set  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  can  be 
1  '.r;buted  to  the  thought  and  care  of  Maj. 
£Uw&rd  Ingersoll.  Under  his  direction,  the 
original  landscaping  of  the  grounds  was  done 
over  a  span  of  years.  The  work  covered  the 
tenures  In  office  of  several  superintendents 
and  commanding  officers  who  were  In  charge 
during  the  major's  43  years'  serrlca  as  pay- 
master from  1840  to  1883. 

When  Spnnfigeld  became  a  city  In  1862,  Its 
^idopted  city  seal  Included  a  view  of  the 
armory  at  that  time.  The  complete  seal  pic- 
ture* tbe  city  and.  In  the  upper  pairt  of  the 
seal,  tbe  main  arsenal  (building  No.  IS)  ap- 
pears Just  as  It  then  existed  and  stlU  exists 
to  this  day. 

The  imposing  Iron  fence  surrounding  Ar- 
mory Square  was  made  frooa  a  supply  of  old 
Iron  cannon,  some  of  which  had  seen  service 
In  the  Revolutionary  War.  Work  on  the  fence 
was  begun  in  1863  and  completed  about  the 
close  of  the  Clrll  War.  Patterns  for  the  fence 
were  made  at  the  water  shops  and  practically 
all  the  casting  was  done  at  the  Ames  Foundry 
in  Chlcopee. 

The  city  and  the  armory  gained  added  na- 
tional procnlnance  In  18M  wh«n  "tbm  Or«at 
National  Horse  Show"  was  staged  In  Federal 
Square  This  was  the  first  show  of  Its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  It  attracted  people 
from  all  ovw  this  country  and  Canada.  Capt. 
Q«orge  Dwlght,  who  later  served  as  com- 
manding officer  at  the  armory,  was  the  cixleX 
marshal  for  the  show. 

It  wag  during  tbeee  years.  1843  to  be  exact, 
that  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  famous 
.■^nlerlcan  poet,  visited  the  armory.  As  the 
-»8ult  of  his  visit,  he  penned  a  poem  entitled 
The  Arsenal  at  Springfield." 
After  many  years  as  a  widower,  Longfellow 
had  nvarrled  for  a  second  time  In  July  1843. 
His  bride  was  Miss  Frances  Appleton.  the 
daughter  of  a  prominent  Boston  merchant. 
As  part  of  their  honeymoon  trip  to  various 
Sew  England  spots  the  couple  came  to  this 
Area  to  visit  Mrs.  Longfellow's  relatives  In 
Pittafleld.  While  passing  through  Springfield 
they  decided  to  stop  oO  and  see  the  local 
arsenal. 

It  was  Mrs  Longfellow's  remark  about  how 
much  the  rifle  stand  In  the  middle  arsenal 
r-^siTT.bled  an  organ  that  trlgsered  Long- 
:e..  w  I  poetic  impulse.  The  anrangwnent  of 
the  shining  gun  barrels  In  a  stand  which 
covered  the  walls  from  floor  to  celling  led  to 
the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  "This  U  the 
A,n>enal.  From  floor  to  celling,  like  a  huge 
arKa.n    rise  the  burnished  arms." 

The  m;aclie  arsenal  off  State  Street  where 
thP  a-gsLn  was  then  located  was  built  In  1830 
.'  >r  s.rigB  purpoaes  and  aftar  the  big  fir* 


at  18M  It  U  estimated  that  close  to  ona-haU 
million  guns  were  stored  there  In  several 
hundred  racks  of  2,000  rifles  each.  When 
this  method  of  storing  rifles  became  obsolete, 
someone  fortvinately  remembered  the  greet 
Longfellow's  poem,  and  the  Government  or- 
dered that  one  complete  rack  of  rifles  Just 
as  It  was  when  Longfellow  viewed  It,  be 
moved  to  the  Armory  Museum.  It  has  proved 
a  popular  exhibit  for  many  years. 

At  the  Boston  Tercentenary  in  1030.  tbe 
Longfellow  legend  was  recalled  to  the  minds 
of  many  when  Springfield  Armory  was  repre- 
sented by  two  fioats.  one  of  which  was  a  rifle 
organ  composed  of  hundreds  of  "burnished 
arms"  and  glittering  bayonets,  swords,  and 
other  weapons.  Brightly  polished  boloa  and 
black  bolos  were  used  for  the  pedals  of  th* 
organs.  The  first  and  last  verses  of  Long- 
fellow's poem  were  printed  In  large  letters 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  float. 

The  flrst  percussion -lock  musket  appeared 
In  1837.  At  first,  these  weapons  were  modi- 
flcatlons  of  previous  models  and,  therefore, 
were  all  smoothbore.  However,  rifled  flint- 
locks appeared  In  1840  and  this  type  ot 
muaket  was  used  In  tbe  Mexican  War. 

Controversy  exists  as  to  definite  models 
produced  from  1837  to  1844,  since  the  flint- 
lock and  percussion  principles  of  Ignition 
and  the  rlfilng  of  the  bore  were  all  Involved. 
The  percuaslon-type  rifle  musket  appeared 
In  1842  and  this  date  is  established  as  the 
beginning  of  tbe  percussion  rifle  era.  Flint- 
lock muskets  dating  back  to  1821,  were  modi- 
fied to  percussion- type,  and  the  manufau:ture 
of  tbe  fiintlock  was  In  progress  untu  1844, 
with  modifications  continuing  until  1848. 
From  this  It  Is  very  likely  that  production 
of  a  completely  new  rlfie  did  not  seem  Jxistl- 
fied  until  1842,  In  view  of  the  quantity  of 
flintlocks  available  for  modification.  Records 
point  to  1846  or  1847  as  the  date  of  adoption 
of  the  percussion  lock  by  the  Oovemment. 
Manufacture  of  the  percussion  lock  con- 
tinued until  1866. 

Tbe  model  1865,  a  tapelock  musket  referred 
to  as  tbe  Maynard  Primer,  was  tbe  flrst  Issue 
of  an  all-new  rlfie  of  musket  size.  It  began 
supplanting  the  smoothbore  muskets  in  all 
branches  of  the  service  and  no  smoothbores 
were  used  after  1866.  The  1866  model  was 
used  with  good  results  by  the  Regular  Army 
on  tbe  western  and  northwestern  frontiers 
In  engagements  with  tbe  Indiana.  When  the 
ClvU  War  began,  only  about  40,000  rifles  had 
been  made  and  most  of  these  bad  been  dis- 
tributed to  tbe  Army.  Those  remaining  in 
stores  were  In  use  early  In  1861.  so  that  until 
the  1862  model  made  Its  appearance,  the 
regulars  and  the  volunteers  used  whatever 
arms  could  be  procured  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Thus  Bnflelds,  "AustrlanB, "  "Bel- 
glnas,"  flintlocks,  fowling  pieces — practically 
any  gun  that  would  carry  a  leaden  ball  when 
backed  by  powder,  were  used  by  the  North 
when  the  Civil  War  began. 

The  advent  of  the  American  Civil  War 
which  marked  with  violence  the  flrst  open 
economic  and  political  confilct  between  tbe 
States  was  also  a  turning  point  In  the  overall 
administration  of  Springfield  Armory.  For 
It  was  the  advent  of  tbe  ClvU  War  that  reaUy 
converted  the  Oovemment  to  the  policy  of 
a  mlUtary  superln tendency  at  Springfield 
Armory  and  also  brought  about  the  detailing 
of  subordinate  Ordnance  Corps  officers  to  the 
armory. 

Shortly  prior  to  tbe  ClvU  War  the  old  "ci- 
vilian superln  tendency  versus  military  com- 
mand" controversy  again  cropped  up  (If  It 
was  ever  burled)  and  caused  much  rancor  In 
the  town.  Although  the  dispute  was  fairly 
well  dispelled  by  the  time  tbe  break  between 
tbe  States  developed  Into  open  warfare,  much 
bltterneiu  existed  and  It  forced  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  take  action  for  Its  own  beet  Interests. 
This  It  did  and.  In  1891,  tbe  hSMls  of 
Springfield  Armory  r«celved  the  official  desig- 
nation  oX   "onmrnanrtlng   offloer"   and   war* 


cbosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  mUltary.  Up 
to  this  time  armory  superlntendentB  were 
mostly  from  clvU  life.  From  1861  on,  how- 
ever, the  men  who  have  been  at  the  armoryg 
helm  have  all  been  ofllcera  of  tbe  Ordnance 
Cor  pa. 

Oonunanding  of&cers  In  this  period  in- 
cluded: Col.  I  H.  Wright  (1860-61);  Capt. 
0«orge  Dwlght  (1861) ,  a  popular  choice  with 
tbe  Springfield  populace:  Capt.  Alexander 
Dyer  (1861-64) ;  and  Maj.  T.  T.  LcUdley  (1864- 
66). 

A  good  deal  of  construction,  particularly 
at  the  water  shops,  was  carried  out  Just  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  A  new  dam  was  built  in 
this  F>erlod  and  MUl  Street  waa  laid  out  along 
tbe  canal.  Buildings  for  forging,  rolling,  and 
other  special  operations  were  also  completed 
about  tbla  time.  In  1857,  the  lower  and 
middle  water  shops  were  sold  and  all  activi- 
ties concentrated  at  the  upper  water  shops. 
This  Is  tbe  site  of  the  present  water  shops 
plant  today. 

Shortly  prior  to,  and  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  boatUltlee,  armory  storage  build- 
ings at  the  hill  and  water  shops  were  con- 
verted to  manufacturing  areas.  During  the 
Civil  War  i>erlod  Itself,  what  were  known  u 
the  north  and  south  shops  and  offices  on  tbe 
hill  were  united,  and  a  third  story  was  added 
to  the  entire  structure.  This  buUdlng  Is  the 
present-day  nialn  administration  building. 
Several  more  buUdings  were  erected  at  the 
hUl  and  water  shops  In  this  period  among 
which  was  a  building  used  as  a  hardening 
shop  and  those  for  blackamltbing  and  farrier 
work. 

Pew  notable  additions  of  property  have 
been  made  to  the  armory  grounds  since  186S; 
the  only  two  of  first-rate  Importance  being 
the  acquisition  In  1870  of  the  stretch  of  land 
between  Federal  Square  and  St.  James  Ave- 
nue and  the  ar«a  known  today  as  the  Armory 
Railhead  (oB  Page  Boulevard),  purchased  a 
few  years  ago. 

In  the  peak  ClvU  War  year  of  1R81,  the 
armory  employed  3.400  men  and  276.1XX)  arms 
were  manufactured.  It  waa  In  this  year  that 
the  production  waa  brought  up  to  1,(X)0 
muskets  per  day,  30  bours  of  tbe  24-hour  day 
constituting  tbe  work  day.  When  Port  Sum- 
ter was  fired  upon,  about  1  .CKX)  guns  were  pro- 
duced each  month;  3  months  later,  this  num- 
ber was  Increased  to  3,000  monthly;  and 
gradually  tbe  output  was  Increased  until  by 
1864  1  day's  production  hit  the  1. 000  mark. 

The  C^vU  War  also  saw  wages  at  the 
armory  shoot  sky  high.  In  the  6  months 
between  Deoembar  1863  and  July  1864,  the 
wage  tncreaae  vsrled  from  16  to  30  percent 
A  Bhortoge  of  money  repeatedly  delayed  pay- 
ments to  tbe  workmen  and  led  to  some  con- 
cern that  workers  might  be  loet.  And,  In 
fact,  the  labor  turnover  at  the  armory  was 
high  during  this  period.  Labor  pirating  wm 
wldesprecul  and  the  armory  InlUated  drastic 
steps  to  prevent  such  worker  loases.  The 
draft  of  1864  depleted  the  armory  work  force 
even  more  as  several  hundred  workmen  were 
called  to  the  colors, 

Tbe  1861  model  muskets  appeared  at  tbe 
outbreak  of  the  ClvU  War  and  were  followed 
almost  Immediately  by  several  other  designs. 
aU  of  which  were  baaed  on  tbe  1855  model. 
In  general,  the  1866  model,  with  modifica- 
tions, was  In  vogue  until  1878  when  It  was 
supplanted  by  the  breech-loader.  Modifica- 
tions of  the  1866  musket  leading  up  to  tbe 
1873  model  appeared  In  1861,  1863,  1864.  1866. 
1868,  and  1870. 

The  percussion-type  rifled  muaket,  al- 
though In  vogue  only  a  few  years,  excelled 
aU  others  In  war  service  up  to  that  time, 
since  those  years  embraced  the  ClvU  War. 
This  weapon,  with  various  modifications,  ssw 
service  lii  nearly  every  engagement  from  Port 
Sumter  In  1861  to  the  faU  of  Richmond  m 
1860.  Furthermore,  It  aaw  service  In  both 
the  Union  and  Confederate  foroea.  No  doubt, 
Appomattox  saw  soma  of  these  rifles  stacked 


In  surrender  and  otbers  raised  in  salute.  In 
addlUon.  It  played  a  part  In  settling  tbe 
West  as  It  was  the  weapon  with  which  moat 
of  the  troops  west  of  tbe  ICastasippt  were 
armed  It  aaw  service  at  Wood  Lake  (1863), 
Whltestone  mn  and  Stony  tatke  (1863).  It 
was  with  Commodore  Perry  at  the  opening  of 
Japan  in  1864  and  at  tbe  Canton  Ports  In 
China  In  1866.  It  was  on  tbe  Wyoming  at 
tbe  fall  of  the  Japanese  batteries  in  1863. 
It  played  a  prominent  part  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Padflc  Railroad  completed 
In  1869.  Ironically  enough,  after  years  of 
service  to  the  United  States,  Its  last  appear- 
ance In  an  outstanding  event  In  history  was 
at  the  Custer  massacre  at  the  Uttle  Big  Horn 
In  1876. 

The  flrst  breach -loading  rifle  with  the  fir- 
ing pin  In  the  block,  appeared  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  cloee  of  the  ClvU  War  In  1866. 

In  1863  the  Ordnance  Office  was  apprised 
of  a  schente  to  wreck  Government  munitions 
plants.  Publication  In  tiie  New  York  Times 
ol  a  statement  to  the  effect  tbat  the  Spring- 
field Armory  could  produce  26,000  rifled 
muskets  each  month,  raised  further  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  plant.  And,  In  1864,  an 
actual  attempt  to  damage  the  main  arsenal 
wsf  made. 

It  happened  one  night  that  year  when 
tvo  men  aaked  permission  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  to  see  tbe  panoramic  view. 
The  arsenal  keep>er,  somewhat  suspicious  of 
the  men,  tried  to  discourage  them.  The 
strangers  vociferously  objected.  "Not  to  go 
to  the  top  of  the  world-renowned  Springfield 
Arsenal  when  we  are  once  In  the  building? 
Pooh.  Of  course  we  wlU  taks  any  amount 
of  trouble,  so  as  not  to  return  home  and 
My  'Yes,  In  Springfield  we  vlsltad  tbe  armory, 
went  through  Its  workshops,  saw  the  muskets 
In  the  arsenal,  but  did  not  think  It  worth 
the  trouble  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tower.' 
No,  we  will  go  up,  then  we  wUl  be  satisfied" 

Tbe  two  men  then  ascended  the  tower  and, 
after  a  short  stay  up  there,  descended  and 
left  the  grounds.  A  watchman  on  his  night 
rounds  later  discovered  a  bundle  wrapped  In 
newspapers  near  the  tower  clock.  He  carried 
It  dowTistalrs  and  examined  It.  Deciding  It 
presented  some  danger,  he  turned  It  over 
to  his  superiors. 

The  Infernal  machine  was  found  to  be 
made  of  Iron  covered  wltbs.  some  sub- 
atance  which  made  tbe  whole  tblng  appear 
Uke  s  lump  of  anthracite  coal,  had  a  fuse, 
wu  hollow,  and  filled  with  powder.  A  pen- 
cilled Inscription  upon  the  newspaper  wrap- 
ping Indicated  that  the  nocturnal  visitors 
were  from  Canada  and  were  undoubtedly 
•ympathizers  with  the  Confederate  cause 

In  itself,  the  bomb  was  harmless.  What 
the  men  thought  tliey  could  acecwnpUsh  with 
luch  a  homemade  bomb  remains  a  mystery. 

Sabotage  was  one  thing.  However,  It 
proved  more  difficult  to  ward  off  fires  than 
to  prevent  destruction  of  the  plant  by  the 
enemy.  Constant  vigilance  maintained  a 
'Mrly  clear  record  until  the  summer  of  1864 
when  two  conflagrations  broke  out  within 
1  month.  One  blaze  resulted  In  small  dam- 
*8*  The  second  fire,  however,  resulted  In 
"le  guiung  of  the  polishing  room  at  the 
WU  shops  during  tbe  evening  of  July  2.  1864. 
A  spark  from  one  of  the  polishing  wheels  or 
spontaneous  combustion  of  emery  dust,  ig- 
nited the  attic  timbers  and  280  feet  of  the 
building  were  destroyed  before  the  flames 
»we  checked.  The  walls  and  the  ground 
floor  were  saved,  and  the  buldlng  waa  re- 
built at  once. 

The  crisis  of  1861  that  began  In  Charleston 
Harbor  and  ended  with  the  maeUng  of  Gen- 
erals Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox  waa 
echoed  by  the  crlats  facing  Springfield 
Armory  durUig  tbew  years.  Much  depended 
upon  the  armory  as  to  the  apMd  and  dla- 
Patch  with  which  the  Union  forcea  couU 
cxn 381-^>art  5 


be  armed.  The  deatz-ucUon  of  tha  dorem- 
ment's  one  other  arsenal  at  Btarper's  Ferry 
In  Vtrglnla  made  the  armory's  load  that 
much  heavier.  It  la  to  the  armory's  credit — 
to  Its  leaders  and  workmen — that  It  did  not 
fall  tbe  Nation  in  Ita  hour  of  need.  This 
trait  has  since  become  traditional — a  baU- 
mark  well  placed  in  tbe  anxuUs  ot  this 
country. 

Tbe  enthusiastic,  all-out  effort  which  the 
armory  contributed  to  the  successful  ending 
of  tbe  Internecine  warfare  of  the  States, 
broke  down  any  last  vestige  of  restraint  be- 
tween tbe  town  and  the  plant.  Since  that 
time,  the  community  haa  been  a  unit,  eco- 
nomically and  socially.  The  Importance  of 
the  armory  In  tbe  life  of  tbe  city  was  now 
accepted  by  tbe  whole  populace. 

As  the  city  graduaUy  attracted  new  and 
varied  Industries  and  outgrew  its  previous 
economic  dependence  upon  tbe  armory  this 
Installation  assumed  Ita  position  as  the  pre- 
mier manufacturing  center  of  the  commu- 
nity. Young  men  entered  the  employ  of  tbe 
Federal  service  here  for  a  lifetime  of  sklUed 
service  where  their  fathers  had  si>ent  their 
own  productive  years.  The  constant  succes- 
sion of  military  executives  enabled  the  per- 
manent civilian  staff  to  wield  an  Influence 
rarely  permitted  to  department  heads  In 
civilian  life  In  those  years. 

The  mdustiial  revolution  and  progreaslve 
development  In  tbe  Nation's  capacity  between 
1840  and  1890  was  strongly  reflected  at  the 
armory.  In  this  area,  tbe  armory  dtirlng 
these  years  set  the  standard  for  working 
bours,  employment  conditions,  and  pay.  It 
was  a  strong  contributing  factor  In  making 
Sprlngfleld  the  "city  of  homes" — a  center  of 
domesticity  In  contrast  to  the  ttsual  run  of 
mill  towns  In  other  sections. 

The  Idea  of  a  repository  for  small  arms  at 
Springfield  was  first  conceived  by  Col.  J.  G. 
Benton,  commanding  officer  frocn  1866  to 
1881.  His  Idea  eventually  resulted  In  the 
establlsbtnent  of  an  ordnance  museum  at 
tbe  armory. 

His  flrst  action  along  these  lines  appears 
to  have  been  In  1866  In  the  form  of  a  request 
to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  that  specimens  of 
small  arms  material  reposing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Arsenal  be  furnished  tbe  armory  for 
this  purpose.  The  date  o*  compliance  with 
his  request  Is  not  known.  However,  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  museum  waa  eetabllsbed 
about  1871. 

Probably  tbe  original  Intention  waa  to 
provide  a  museum  for  pieces  representing 
only  Springfield  Armory  manufacture.  At 
least  that  was  the  idea  presented  to  higher 
authority  as  old  ccwrespondenoe  ImpUes.  The 
collection  of  rifles  manufactured  by  Individ- 
uals or  by  various  contractors  for  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, Including  those  of  other  govem- 
nkent  eetabUsbments,  aU  of  which  were  used 
by  the  Armed  Forces  at  various  times  may  or 
may  not  have  been  In  Colonel  Benton's  mind 
at  that  time.  However,  he  seized  upon  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position held  In  PhUadelphIa  In  1876  to  fur- 
thM  his  plan.  This  exposition  included 
samples  of  tbe  progress  made  along  me- 
chanical lines  throughout  tbe  world.  Ap- 
proximately 700  guns,  representing  not  only 
tbe  small  arms  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, but  those  of  the  other  leading  nations 
were  displayed.  Through  the  efforts  of  Colo- 
nel Benton,  this  collection,  almost  In  Its  en- 
tirety, was  forwarded  to  the  arnx>ry  to  con- 
stitute (with  tbe  addlUon  ot  some  rareguna 
already  on  hand)  tbe  permanent  armory 
museum. 

As  tlma  went  on.  the  armory  became  the    ' 
clearinghouse  for  an  rifles  having  no  further 
use,  regardless  of  make,  eant>er,  size,  shape, 
or  background  with  tbe  result  that  tbe  mu- 
safOBi  today  iipiussuto.  througli  tlM  weapons 


•xblblted.  not  only  a  coo^Iete  picture  of 
tbe  activities  of  the  armory  from  1796  to 
date,  but  also  gives  a  fairly  accurate  history 
of  the  small  arms  Industry  of  the  entire 
country.  In  addition,  many  weapons  of 
foreign  make,  both  modern  and  antique, 
luive  been  added  from  time  to  time,  and 
many  other  exhibits  of  related  material  have 
been  collected  for  display.  The  armory 
museum  today  constitutes  one  of  tbe  most 
complete  exhibitioiui  of  small  arms  in  tbe 
world. 

In  1866,  the  U.S.  Army  adopted  the  breech- 
loading  gun  with  tbe  firing  pin  In  the  block. 
The  first  of  these  guns  were  converted  from 
the  caliber  .58  rifles  of  tbe  previous  decade. 
Improvement  on  these  rifles  was  constant 
untu  1873  when  tbe  caUber  waa  reduced  to 
.45  in  a  new  model  arm  which  became 
known  the  world  over  as  the  Springfield 
rifle.  For  nearly  20  years  tbls  rlfie  was  the 
undisputed  monarch  among  mUltary  arms. 
Its  near  approach  to  perfection  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  a  comblnatlot  of  favorable 
conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  mO'.tary 
superlntendency,  now  weU  establUhed,  en- 
abled armory  officers  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  long-term  experiments.  The  whole  pe- 
riod between  1866  and  1903  Is  notable  for  the 
amount  and  variety  of  experimentation 
which  waa  carried  out  at  the  armory.  The 
practice  of  convening  boards  of  orxlnance  at 
the  armory  became  habitual,  and  there  was 
a  long  succession  of  them,  working  in  co- 
oi>eration  with  local  armorers. 

The  activity  was  stimulated  by  the  alert 
and  expert  fostering  of  Colonel  Benton,  who 
was,  more  than  any  other  person,  tbe  "father 
of  the  Sprlngfleld  rlfie  In  1873."  Finally, 
when  the  armory  might  have  been  satisfied 
■with  Its  product  and  become  complacent, 
a  series  of  patent  suits  arose  to  thwart  any 
such  attitude.  Iliese  actions,  however  un-  t 
pleasant,  spurred  the  armory  to  even  higher 
quaUty  work  In  order  to  avoid  Infringements 
upon  the  Inventions  of  private  Individuals. 
It  was  this  fine  Sprlngfleld  rifle  which  Is 
generally  credited  with  bringing  about  mod- 
em target  practice.  The  establishment  of 
the  Creedmoor  competition  In  1873  was  not 
accidental,  but  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
new  Sprlngfleld  firearm. 

Once  a  satisfactory  breecb-loadlng  gun  was 
In  common  use.  Its  greater  firepower  over 
the  muttle-loadlng  type  urged  sUU  further 
improvements,  and  before  the  model  of  1873 
had  been  placed  In  the  hands  of  all  the 
troops  a  number  of  Inventors  had  laid  before 
the  Ordnance  Department  models  for  maga- 
zine guns.  Beginning  In  1878,  a  long  series 
of  experiments  on  the  relative  merits  of 
-these  weapons  led  to  the  adoption  In  1863 
of  the  Krag  Jorgensen  system.  It  marked 
the  first  time  since  tbe  adoption  of  tbe 
French  CbarlevUle  musket  tbat  a  completely 
non-American  model  was  adopted  by  tbe 
American  Army.  It  Involved  a  reduction  of 
the  caUber  to  .30 — plans  for  which  had  been 
In  tbe  works  since  1887,  adoption  of  a  new 
rear  sight  devised  at  the  armory,  and  tbe 
use  of  a  jacketed  bullet  with  a  charge  of 
smokelees  i^troglycerlne  powder. 

Production  output  In  these  years  was  uot 
too  great.  The  output  of  the  armory  has 
varied  In  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
the  annual  appropriations  for  tbe  manu- 
facture of  arms.  'When  new  models  have 
been  on  tbe  point  of  adoption,  tbe  number 
of  artns  made  has  usuaUy  dropped. 

ActuaUy,  tbe  Sprlngfleld  1873  model  rifle, 
with  modifications  up  to  1888.  probably  saw 
less  service  In  point  of  engagements  than  any 
other  type  up  to  that  time.  Trouble  with 
the  Apaches  (1888)  and  the  Sioux  Indian 
War  (1880)  probably  saw  aata*  of  these  mod- 
els In  action,  especially  the  1873  earblus. 
Improrements  on  the  1873  rlfie  came  rather 
lapklly.  with  the  result  tbaA  the  1873  mode) 
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was  superseded  by  other  models,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "46-70"  system,  which 
was  in  vogue  until  the  appearance  of  tb« 
bolt-acUon  rifle. 

In  June  1877.  records  show  the  traitsfer  to 
Springfield  Armory  of  about  30  enlisted  men 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  from  Rock  Is- 
land. Frankford,  Washington.  Alleghany,  and 
Watertown  Arsenals  to  Springfield  Armory. 
This  contingent  comprised  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  military  poet  detachment  that  existed 
here  for  many  years. 

In  1883.  two  members  of  the  Bull  family, 
a  family  group  with  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  armory  service,  were  members  of  a 
Massachusetts  rifle  team  which  accepted  an 
Invitation  from  England  to  Are  a  five-match 
international  contest  which  was  won  by  the 
American  team.  The  Bull  family's  connec- 
tion with  the  armory  started  In  1860  and 
only  ended  In  recent  years. 

The  hill  shops  area  (today's  three  central 
buildings — 101,  102.  and  103)  were  con- 
structed during  the  years  1887-90.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  hill  shops  In  1890  signaled  the 
fact  that  steam  has  become  the  principal 
source  of  power  for  the  armory  plant. 

In  April  1891.  the  experimental  department 
of  the  armory — the  forerunners  of  today's 
H  i  E  division — was  organized  to  carry  out 
experiments  In  connection  with  small  arms 
and  anununltlon.  In  past  years,  such  work 
had  been  undertaken  only  on  special  orders. 
The  move  necessitated  the  employment  of 
regular  personnel  In  this  field.  In  addition 
to  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  de- 
partment, the  proving  of  all  small  arms  and 
ammunition  used  by  the  United  States  was 
also  assigned  to  the  armory  in  this  period. 
Throughout  this  latter  period — 1881  to 
1892 — Lt  Col.  A.  R.  BuJBngton  served  as  com- 
manding  officer  of   the  Springfield   Armory. 

In  the  year  1892  the  National  Armory  at 
Springfield  became  the  Springfield  Armory — 
the  name  by  which  It  Is  known  throughout 
the  world  today. 

Although  Springfield  weapons  saw  limited 
service  In  the  years  following  the  ClvU  War 
In  1898  the  period  of  comp>aratlve  peace  was 
broken  by  the  destruction  of  the  battleship 
hfaine  In  Havana  Harbor. 


.^N  INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  POV- 
ERTY PROGRAM  IN  SANTA  CLARA 
COUNTY  CAN  SAVE  IT  PROM  CER- 
TAIN DEATH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
-Tian  from  California  [Mr.  Qubskr]  Is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr  OUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a 
siory  ihat  may  be  happening  In  each  of 
my  colleagues'  consrresslonal  districts 
just  a.s  It  Is  happening  In  mine  at  this 
moment. 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram In  Santa  Clara  County.  Calif.,  as 
It  U  operated  through  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission.  It  Is  a  story  of 
crandiloquent  promises  to  the  poor 
which  excite  their  hopes;  a  story  of 
wransUn^j  and  jousting  for  the  political 
power  Ahlch  goes  with  the  right  to  dis- 
burse Federal  taxpayers'  money;  and  a 
story  of  dismal  failure  which  has  cur- 
rently bogged  down  In  bickering  and  dis- 
sension that  ignores  the  needs  of  the 
poor  It  is  a  sad  story  of  hundreds  of 
"Sincere  and  well-meaning  citizens  from 
ai;  walks  of  life;  Including  Repub- 
lican.? and  Democrats,  Catholics,  Prot- 
pstan-s  and  Jews,  dozens  of  the  clergy 
And  others  who  have  Joined  together  in 
•■sincerity  to  try  to  make  the  poverty  pro- 


gram work,  and  the  story  of  how  many 
of  them  have  left  It  In  frustration,  dis- 
appointment, and  disgust  as  they  saw  ex- 
perienced, well -trained  left  wing  ex- 
tremists of  Santa  Clara  County  move  In 
to  dominate  the  program  and  subvert  it 
to  their  own  purposes. 

The  story  began  with  the  formatl<Mi  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Commission 
in  Santa  Clara  County.  It  was  a  non- 
profit corporation,  answerable  to  no  Gov- 
ernment body,  but  empowered  to  accept 
and  to  spend  about  $2  million  in  Federal 
taxpayers'  funds  this  year  and  probably 
$4  million  next  year. 

At  first  the  commission  was  to  be 
broadly  based.  Five  mayors  from  one 
section  of  the  county  were  all  told  that 
each  of  their  cities  would  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  Economic  Opportunities 
Commission.  The  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  county  was  to  be  Included,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Taxpayers 
Association,  various  church  groups, 
labor  groups,  and  the  Parm  Bureau.  It 
was  to  be  a  broadly  based  and  repre- 
sentative commission. 

But  then  the  rules  were  changed  and 
the  representation  In  the  base  was  nar- 
rowed. Only  one  of  the  five  mayors  that 
were  promised  a  seat  got  that  seat,  and 
other  groups  were  sisked  to  combine  their 
representation  into  one  person  instead  of 
having  several.  And  about  this  time  con- 
trol passed  to  a  small  group  Instead  of 
being  vested  in  a  broad-based,  diversified 
group. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion in  Santa  Clara  County  was  ripe  for  a 
takeover  by  the  leftwlng  extremists,  the 
types  who  are  always  around  to  use  every 
honest  social  program  as  a  vehicle  to 
build  their  own  political  power  and  pres- 
tige. And  the  ripe  fruit  fell  Into  the 
waiting  hands  of  Santa  Clara  County's 
leftwlng  extremists. 

It  all  started  with  a  plot  to  discharge 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Arthur  Potts,  who 
was  the  highly  paid  director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Commission.  Potts 
was  a  good  administrator,  but  he  was  not 
adept  at  public  relations  and  he  could 
not  work  with  the  many  fine  Mexican- 
American  groups  who  were  an  important 
part  of  the  program. 

These  groups  of  Mexican-Americans, 
for  reasons  which  I  believe  were  valid, 
and  in  a  proper  manner,  sought  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Potts.  The  struggle  con- 
tinued for  weeks,  with  the  program  In  a 
turmoil,  and  very  httle,  if  any,  thought 
being  given  to  the  poor.  The  leftwlng 
extremists,  who  always  thrive  upon  tiu-- 
moll  and  chaos,  used  the  controversy  to 
infiltrate  into  positions  of  power. 

The  decision  to  fire  Mr.  Potta  Is  not 
the  important  issue.  Actually,  it  was 
only  the  vehicle  upon  which  the  left- 
wing  extremists  rode  to  power.  During 
the  fiasco,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
withdrew  Its  representation,  not  wanting 
to  lend  its  name  to  commission  activity. 
The  Taxpayers  Association  did  likewise. 
And  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Com- 
mission president,  a  very  well  respected 
medical  doctor.  Dr.  Stanley  Sklllicorn, 
broke  a  long  silence  to  denounce  the  left- 
wing  conspiracy  and  takeover. 

Many  other  reputable  citizens  spoke 
out. 


At  this  point  I  charged  that  the  left- 
wing  extremists  had  taken  the  program 
over  and  I  asked  for  a  complete  Investi- 
gation by  Federal  oflBcials  and  a  freeze 
of  Federal  taxpayers'  funds  until  the 
mess  was  straightened  out.  Immediately 
I  was  accused  of  being  antl-Mexican- 
Amerlcan  and  against  the  poor,  all  of 
which  is  absolutely  false. 

I  suspect  that  such  charges  were 
merely  smokescreens  to  direct  attention 
away  from  the  charge  I  had  made  that 
leftwlng  extremists  were  attempting  to 
take  the  program  over.  I  voted  against 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  when  It 
w&s  considered  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
of  Representatives.  I  did  so  because  I 
feared  that  it  was  hastily  conceived,  po- 
litically motivated,  and  wsis  susceptible 
to  the  very  thing  which  is  happening  to- 
day In  my  own  congressional  district. 
Time  has  borne  me  out. 

But  this  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land  and,  frankly,  I 
would  like  to  see  It  succeed,  because  its 
objectives  are  fair  and  honest. 

So  I  have  asked  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  to  conduct  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  situation  in  Sanu 
Clara  County,  part  of  which  Is  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Although  many  persons  do  not  want 
funds  to  be  frozen  pending  outcome  of 
the  investigation — and  perhaps  they  are 
light — most  sincere  persons  In  the  area 
welcome  the  Idea  of  an  investigation  and 
want  It  and  have  asked  for  It.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Interfalth  Committee  on  So- 
cial Justice,  which  Is  opposed  to  freezing 
funds.  Is  strongly  In  favor  of  a  complete, 
comprehensive,  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mission In  Santa  Clara  Coimty.  So  Is 
the  chfimber  of  commerce,  the  Taxpayers 
Association,  and  individual  members  of 
the  county  board  of  supervisors,  with 
whom  I  have  talked.  Individual  mem- 
bers of  city  councils  across  my  congres- 
sional district  have  expressed  approval. 
The  present  Acting  Director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Commission  would 
welcome  an  investigation. 

I  have  received  more  than  100  tele- 
grsmis  within  the  last  4  or  5  days  sup- 
porting my  request  for  such  an  Investi- 
gation. 

Yet,  since  my  request  was  made  to  Mr 
Sargent  Shriver  on  last  Wednesday,  I 
have  heard  nothing  at  all  from  him. 
But  the  criticism  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission  is  not  ended.  In 
fact,  it  is  gathering  Impetus. 

This  morning's  San  Jose  Mercury,  one 
of  the  largest  newspapers  of  central  Cali- 
fornia, published  the  first  of  a  four-part 
series  by  Its  very  distinguished  and  re- 
spected political  reporter,  Mr.  Harry 
Parrell.  Mr.  Farrell  has  thoroughly  and 
objectively  studied  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Conunlsslon  for  a  long  time  in 
Santa  Clara  County.  I  believe  it  would 
be  useful  to  read  his  article,  which  was 
printed  this  morning.  Into  the  Record  at 
this  point.  The  headline  Is  "A  $4  MU- 
Uon  Political  Plum,  Extremists  Grab  for 
Rich  Poverty  Pot": 

Santa  Clara  County's  war  on  poverty  Is  a 
sitting  duck,  ready  to  be  picked  off  by  any 
band  of  schemers — left,  right,  or  otherwise— 


It 
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with  peraeverance  and  a  talent  for  Infiltra- 
tion. 

It  iB  a  tree  laden  with  a  potantlal  M  mil- 
lion worth  of  political  plum*,  within  the 
easy  grasp  of  aelf-aenrtng  opporttmlsta. 

it  Is  a  jerry-built  structure,  erected  on 
shifUng  political  sands,  to  houae  a  program 
vblch  has  a  worthy  aim.  It  la  a  centaurlan 
sgency — part  pubUc,  part  private — using 
Government  money  but  subject  only  to  a 
modicum  of  normal  governmental  safe- 
guards. 

It  Is  run  like  a  football  game  with  an 
uollmlted  substitution  rvUe,  and  a  change 
of  rules  at  the  end  of  every  quarter. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Its 
paid  and  unpaid  ranks  are  w«ll  motivated 
and  sincere. 

But  It  Is  also  ahot  through  with  leftwlng- 
er»— people  who  are  not  nin-of-the-mlll 
liberals  but  hardnosed  activists  of  every 
leftist  cause  that  has  come  along  over  the 
past  half  dOBen  years. 

These  are  the  FBI  plcketers,  the  get-out- 
of-Vletnam  marchers,  the  ban-the-bomb 
boys,  the  dodge-the-draft  set,  the  Stanton 
for  assembly  campaign  architects,  the  apolo- 
gists for  Castro's  Cuba,  the  admlt-Red-Chlna 
crowd,  the  four-Ietter-word  enthusiasts,  the 
foes  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Conunlttee,  the  clvl}  disobedience  advocates. 

The  local  antlpq^^fcrty  war  bas  also  been 
penetrated  by  the  hard  core  of  the  right- 
wing. 

Last  December  when  John  Birch  Society 
uctlon  leader  Ray  Ourrles  waa  elected  as  a 
Gardner  district  poverty  representative  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Commission, 
kbout  half  of  the  34  votes  he  received  were 
cast  by  his  fellow  Blrchers.  This  is  con- 
Snned  by  a  confidential  source  within  the 
■oclety.  The  Birch  members,  along  with 
other  mUltant  conservatlvea,  had  been 
rounded  up  for  the  EXX:  election  meeting  via 
&  telephone  campaign.  This  wds  not  essen- 
tially a  Birch  project,  but  Involved  a  wide 
rsnge  of  rightwlngers. 

In  the  wake  of  the  recent  forced  reelgna- 
tJoo  of  EOC  Director  Arthur  Potts,  there 
have  been  diarges  that  it  was  engineered  by 
k  imaU  group  o(  unnamed  conspirators. 
Bepreeentatlve  Cnxatjcs  S.  GuBaxx,  Republl- 
cao,  of  GUroy,  has  caUed  them,  a  "leftwlng 
clique." 

There  have  been  other  public  declarations 
that  Potts  was  ousted  by  "the  Mexican  Amer- 
icans." There  has  been  talk,  too,  of  an  EOC 
rtaff  revolt. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  aU  sucii  statements, 
the  committee  representing  religious  Inter -^ 
eeU  in  the  BOC  held  a  press  conference  to\ 
proclaim  that  It  had  a  part  In  deposing  Potts,' 
too.  along  with  labor  groups  and  EOC  area 
•errlce  center  officials. 

In  all  these  statements  which  are  not  nec- 
essarily contradictory,  there  are  elements  of 
truth. 

The  most  valid  generalization  that  can  be 
nude,  baaed  on  evidence  from  widely  dlverae 
•ources,  is  that  Potts  was  forced  out  of  office 
by  a  coalition  which  Included  Mexican  Amer- 
icans, church  leaders.  labor  leaders,  "palace 
revolt  plotters." 

Among  these  "others,"  In  any  truthful  ac- 
count, must  be  Included  the  recognised  left- 
wing  establishment  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
Indeed  there  U  a  mass  of  evideaca  that  the 
leftwlng  acted  as  the  catalyat  in  Potts'  down- 
tall. 

The  moat  obvious  manifestation  of  this 
evidence  came  at  the  EOC  meeting  of  Pebru- 
»rT  3,  when  the  machinery  for  Potts'  re- 
moval was  set  In  motion.  Significantly,  the 
man  who  offered  the  first  motloo  to  ftre  him. 
5j««CTet  ballot,  was  Pred  Hlnch.  tntertm 
"OC  delegate  from  South  CentnU  San  Joae. 

Who  is  Pred  Hlrsch? 

A  plumber  by  vocation,  be  bas  also  been 
»aioog  the  mcwt  vocal  leftwlng  agitator*  in 


San  Joee  at  leaat  since  19M.  Within  the 
Caiifomla  Democratic  CouncU  he  has  advo- 
cated admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  signed  a  I9S0  newspaper  ad  as- 
sailing the  HUAC.  He  was  a  ntemb«-  of  the 
original  San  Jose  Committee  To  Oppoee  U.S. 
Intervention  in  Vietnam."  He  was  a  Mtter 
critic  of  the  Kennedy  administration  when  it 
got  tough  with  Cuba.  He  bombarded  news- 
papers with  letters  denouncing  faUout  shel- 
ters, when  such  denunciation  was  the  pet 
project  erf  the  leftists  in  1962.  He  ran  the 
campaign  that  first  elected  leftwlng  assem- 
blynmn  WlUiam  F.  Stanton  the  same  year. 
He  was  a  key  organlaer  of  the  3 -day  SNICK- 
OOBB  vlgU  outside  the  San  Jose  FBI  office 
a  year  ago,  demanding  FBI  Intervention  In 
the  Selma,  Ala.,  civil  rights  uprising.  He  is 
an  expert  plcket-Une  organizer  often  show- 
ing up  with  a  bull  horn  In  the  role  of  top 
sergeant.  When  Potts  fired  BOC  staffer  Ed- 
gar Cumlngs  for  insubordination  January  28. 
a  hostile  picket  line  showed  up  outside  the 
EOC  office  within  a  few  hours,  with  Hlrsch 
marshaling  the  troops. 

The  26th  Assembly  District  Democratic 
Club,  recognized  as  the  strongest  bastion  of 
the  leftwlng  in  the  party  hereabouts,  was 
organised  In  Hlrsch 's  home  at  a  Stanton  vic- 
tory party,  December  1,  1962. 

Mexican-American  leader*  say  they  xned 
Hlrsch  as  their  sp>okesman  In  their  ouster  of 
Potta  because  of  his  aklll  in  parllanaentsiry 
maneuvering.  At  the  February  3  meeting 
his  skill  was  supplemented  by  that  of  John 
Thome,  another  recognized  leader  of  the  left, 
here  and  statewide.  From  the  floor,  Thome 
jousted  with  EOC  Chairman  Stanley  Skllli- 
com,  pushing  for  action  against  IHjtts,  and 
came  forward  at  least  once  to  counsel  with 
Commlasloner  Hlrsch  while  the  meeting  was 
In  progress. 

Thome  also  signed  the  1980  anti-HUAC 
ad  and  was  also  one  of  the  original  14  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Joee  Committee  Opposing 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  A  year  ago, 
when  Stanton  was  under  fire  for  asking 
Konni  ZiUiacua.  a  leitwinger  In  the  British 
Parliament,  to  Intervene  against  UJS.  poUcy 
in  Vietnam,  Thome  sponsored  a  two-column 
newspaper  advertisement  supporting  Stan- 
ton's position.  Among  its  signers  were  at 
least  20  persona  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
volved in  the  current  EOC  skirmishing. 

Currently,  TTiome  is  the  lawyer  for  two 
San  Joae  State  CoUege  students,  PtiU  Whit- 
ten  and  Dave  Hanna.  who  are  tulng  the  UJB. 
Secret  Service  because  they  were  bodUy 
thrown  out  of  Vice  President  Hubert  HtrM- 
PHarr's  luncheon  at  the  Unlveralty^^Santa 
Clara  last  December. 

Wbitten  and  Hanna,  along  with  aeveral 
other  students.  Including  Ira  Meltzer  and 
John  Hansen,  constituted  the  staff  of  the 
New  Student,  a  rabble-rousing  off-campus 
paper  at  San  Joee  State.  UntU  it  suspended 
pubUcatlon  recently,  it  specialized  In  anti- 
Vietnam  propaganda  and  four-letter  words. 

In  1963  Hansen  and  two  other  members  of 
the  State  college  peace  group  were  arrested 
for  tearing  down  drll  defense  shelter  signs 
(32  of  these  were  found  In  tbeir  car)  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  petty  theft.  Last  year 
Banaen  ran  for  San  Joee  State  student  body 
president  on  the  oddball  platform  of  aboi- 
lablng  intercollegiate  sports  and  providing 
easy  access  to  contraceptive  information. 

For  2  months  last  summer  he  earned  pov- 
erty war  money  on  a  work-study  assignment 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Cotinty  Boy  Scout  Cotmcll. 

But  Hansen  is  most  interesting  in  his  role 
as  literary  editor  of  the  New  Student — the 
person  to  whom  its  poetry  contributors  were 
advised  to  sabinlt  their  efforts.  One  such 
contributor,  whoee  works  have  created  quite 
a  sensation  on  the  Spartan  campus,  la  Kmltt 
Wallace.  His  prlee  opus  ran  last  January  17 
and  was  titled  "Magna  Cum  Lyndon."  It 
was  a  savage  attack  on  President  Johnaon.  In 


gutter  language,  buUt  around  an  allegorical 
act  of  sex  perversion  in  Vietnam. 

In  last  November  10  edition  of  the  New 
Student,  Wallace  had  a  33-llne  prose  poem 
called  "Free  Speech,  Babe."  which  cannot  be 
printed  in  a  family  newspaper,  but  contained 
the  well-known  barracks'  words  for  copula- 
tion,  vagina,   breasts,  excrement,   et   cetera. 

San  Joee  SUU  College  records  indicate  that 
Poet  Wallace  was  hired  under  the  antlpoverty 
work  study  program  last  February  14  as  a 
ward  aid  at  the  county  hoepltal.  He  gets 
$2.50  an  hour. 

Hansen's  wife,  Anita,  is  also  etaployeH  un- 
der ttte  work  study  program,  earning  ta  an 
hour  on  aaaignment  to  the  FaznUy  Service 
Association.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Joe 
Oraham.  also  known  as  Morris  Graham,  who 
in  1980  took  the  fifth  amendment 'before  the 
HUAC  when  asked  whether  he  was  section 
organizer  for  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
Bay  Area.  Two  years  ago  Oraham  became  a 
storm  center  In  the  25th  District  Democratic 
Assembly  primary  when  StantMi's  challenger. 
John  McEnery,  charged  he  was  working  for 
Stanton. 

Melteer,  whoee  name  topped  the  New  Stu- 
dent editorial  board.  Is  a  San  Jose  State 
aponsor  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS) ,  a  group  which  flghU  the  draft, 
and  counseled  with  Roger  Lette  before  his 
abortive  draft-card  burning  stunt  on  tbe 
campus  last  October.  For  a  period  last 
month,  Meltzer  was  working  on  a  work  study 
assignment  to  the  Peninsula  School  In  Menlo 
Park.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  laborer,  but 
listed  his  occupation  as  "tutor." 

Another  San  Jose  State  student  drawing 
work  study  money  is  Jlzn  Shaw,  who  orga- 
nized an  SDS  bus  trip  to  Berkeley  for  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee's  march  into  Oak- 
land last  November  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  make  it  known  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  I  will  welcome  all 
male  representatives  of  the  press  and  all 
male  Members  of  the  Congress  in  my 
oCQce,  to  view  the  full  text  of  these  poetic 
efforts  rendered  by  these  employees  of  the 
poverty  program  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
I  would  like  to  make  them  aTBSable  so 
that  all  male  members  of  the  press,  and 
all  male  Members  of  the  Congress  can 
see  what  Mr.  Farrell  wa^H^Uklng  about 
in  his  news  article. 

It  is  dlsgx'sting,  and  it  is  shocking  that 
a  person  who  would  write  such  perverted 
poetry  defaming  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
taxpayers'  money  in  the  war  on  poverty 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no  blanket  accu- 
sation against  all  people  connected  with 
the  poverty  program.  Most  of  them — 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them — are 
decent,  honest,  well-motivated,  hard- 
working, good  people.  Many  of  them  are 
wonderful,  fine  clergymen.  But,  per- 
haps because  their  political  instincts 
have  not  been  sharpened  with  experi- 
ence, they  just  do  not  see  the  subtlety 
of  the  leftwlng  takeover  which  is  oc- 
curring before  their  very  eyes. 

Moat  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission  are,  as  I  have  said,  good, 
honest,  decent,  well -motivated,  dedicat- 
ed people.  Only  a  few  are  contamlna^ng 
the  work  of  this  commlfision  with  left- 
wing  extremism. 

There  la  much  that  is  good  in  the 
povorty  program,  and  this  it  true  in 
Santa  Cluti  County.  The  Headstait 
program  ham  been  a  magnificent  success; 
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so  has  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  Is  Just  getting  started.  This  is 
true  of  the  basic  English  class  for  those 
who  do  not  speak  English.  The  program 
administered  by  our  local  public  schools 
Is  working  and  it  is  getting  better. 

But  the  community  action  program 
will  never  work  unless  support  for  It  Is 
broadly  based.  It  must  come  from  busi- 
nessmen, from  labor,  from  the  profes- 
sions, from  the  clergy,  from  our  aca- 
demic people,  from  the  poor,  from  all 
ethnic  groups,  and  all  political  groups 
of  both  parties.  It  must  come  from  ev- 
erywhere. Unless  it  Is  so  broadly  based, 
it  has  no  chance  whatsoever  for  the  pub- 
lic acceptance  which  is  necessary  for  Its 
success. 

But  this  base  will  not  ever  exist  If  the 
program  is  used  as  a  tool  by  the  left- 
wing  extremists.  How  can  the  substan- 
tial of  any  community  whose  coopera- 
tion is  so  necessary  If  the  poverty  pro- 
gram Is  to  succeed  be  expected  to  Join 
in  this  work  if  it  becomes  a  haven  for 
known  leftists,  beatniks,  and  writers  of 
obscene  and  sick  poetry  and  prose  that 
denounces  much  which  Is  basic  to 
Americanism? 

We  face  certain  defeat  in  the  war  on 
poverty  in  Santa  Clara  County  unless 
we  have  a  full-scale  investigation  which 
exposes  what  Is  happening  and  unless 
we  clean  up  the  program  by  taking 
the  power  away  from  leftists.  Unless 
we  do  this  we  will  not  influence  sound, 
substantial,  and  constructive  people  to 
remain  active  in  It 

Far  from  wanting  to  kill  the  poverty 
program,  I  am  trying  to  save  It  from 
certain  death. 

Once  again  I  call  upon  Mr.  Sargent 
Shrlver  to  investigate  the  manner  In 
which  millions  of  Federal  money  which  Is 
derived  from  the  U.S.  taxpayers  and 
come.s  from  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Is  being  spent  In  Santa  Clara 
County. 

Mr.  Shrlver  should  not  fear  the  truth, 
because  only  the  light  of  truth  will  point 
the  way  toward  bringing  our  local  pro- 
gram out  of  the  rut  which  is  leading  it 
to  failure  and  put  it  on  a  path  which 
will  guide  it  to  success. 

For  the  sake  of  the  poor  whose  hopes 
we  have  built  up  and  whose  expectations 
are  being  bludgeoned  to  bits  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mission in  Santa  Clara  County,  we  must 
have  a  complete,  thorough,  unbiased, 
and  honest  Investigation  which  seeks 
the  truth. 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlrmesota   [Mr.  Quiil   Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  we  who  be- 
lieve in  the  concept  of  helping  the  poor 
find  their  way  out  of  the  debris  of  de- 
spair are  dismayed  by  the  lavish  spend- 
ing and  waste  that  have  blocked  the 
effect: ven<,'ss  of  the  present  war  on  pov- 
erty. It  Is  especially  disheartening  to 
see  the  great  potenUal  that  lies  within 
the  antlpoverty  concept  spend  itself  in 
needless  bureaucratic  confxision. 


The  time  for  this  senseless  spending 
to  cease  Is  long  past.  The  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty  Is  no  longer  In  Its 
Infancy  and  the  time  for  target  practice 
Is  over.  The  program  should  be  zeroed- 
In  and  hitting  lt«  mark.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case. 

Proponents  of  the  administration's 
war  on  poverty  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  waste  and  abuses  have  stopped. 
They  have  not  stopped,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
they  should  not  have  occurred  In  the 
first  place.  But  we  must  be  realistic. 
We  must  face  facts.  And  the  facts  are 
that  these  incidents  did  occur — and  at 
great  expense  to  the  weary  taxpayer — 
and  we  must  now  do  something  to  cor- 
rect these  wrongs  before  a  great  idea 
dies  for  want  of  proper  guidance  and 
Implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  relate  the 
case  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollee  who  was 
enlisted  at  his  home  in  Wisconsin  and 
assigned  to  a  Job  Corps  center  only  90 
miles  away  from  his  hometown. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  problem,  save  the  minor 
one  of  transporting  the  enrollee  the  90 
miles  to  his  assigned  Job  Corps  center. 
But  not  so.  The  wheels  of  bureaucracy 
began  to  grind  and  here  Is  what  came 
out  at  the  end. 

Before  reaching  his  destination,  the 
enrollee's  travels  spanned  2  days  and 
more  more  than  400  miles.  He  had  to  be 
put  up  for  the  night  and  fed  two  meals, 
changed  planes  three  times,  took  a  bus 
ride  and  ultimately  a  car  ride;  all  paid 
for  with  Federal  funds. 

The  trip  from  Rhlnelander,  Wis.,  to 
Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Center  could  have 
been  much  quicker  and  cheaper — $35 — 
by  taxlcab.  as  the  Job  Corps  was  advised 
by  Its  recruiting  agency,  the  Wisconsin 
State  Emplojrment  Service.  The  final 
touch  of  Irony  was  that  a  free  ride  could 
have  been  secured  for  the  enrollee  with 
a  Forest  Service  radio  operator  who  trav- 
els dally  from  Rhlnelander  to  Park  Palls, 
Wis.,  which  is  very  near  Clam  Lake. 

The  director  of  the  Clam  Lake  Job 
Corps  Center  admitted  that  the  route  was 
a  bit  "circuitous."  Here's  the  "circu- 
itous "  2-day  Itinerary  of  the  enrollee  for 
February  4-5,  1966: 

February  4,  11:20  a.m.,  departed 
Rhlnelander,  Wis.,  via  North  Central 
Airlines;  12:53  p.m.,  arrived  Duluth, 
Minn. ;  1 :  10  p.m..  departed  Duluth.  Minn. ; 
1:55  p.m..  arrived  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
the  enrollee  spent  the  night  In  Minne- 
apolis, where  housed  at  a  YMCA  and 
given  meal  tickets  by  the  Job  Corps. 
February  5. 1  p.m..  departed  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  via  Zephyr  Bus  Lines;  5:25  p.m., 
arrived  in  Cable.  Wis.,  where  he  was  met 
by  a  car  from  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center. 

The  young  Job  Corps  enrollee  traveled 
a  total  distance  of  245  miles  by  air,  160 
miles  by  bus,  and  a  short  distance  by  car 
to  reach  his  final  destination,  which,  be- 
fore he  got  caught  up  in  the  Job  Corps 
planned  travel  program,  was  only  90 
miles  away  from  his  home.  I  feel  that 
examples  such  as  this  case  cannot  help 
but  raise  serious  fears  that  the  Job  Corps 


is  long  on  planning  and  short  on  action 
and  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  critic  of  this 
administration's  war  on  poverty  by 
choice  but  rather  by  conscience.  I  have 
long  supported  the  concept  of  training 
young  men  in  an  environment  away  from 
home  if  such  is  needed.  As  far  back  as 
1961,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Charles  Goodell,  and  I  of- 
fered legislation  built  on  this  concept  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the 
Quie-Goodell  opportimlty  crusade  is 
structured  solely  for  the  piu-pose  of  of- 
fering more  effective  implementation  of 
sound  antlpoverty  ideas.  I  strongly  feel 
that  this  bill  would  correct  the  bureau- 
cratic confusion  and  poor  plaimlng  that 
is  presently  clogging  the  machinery  of 
the  war  on  poverty. 
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BLACKBIRD      PROBLEM      RECEIVES 
ATTENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  an- 
nounced the  results  of  its  study  into  the 
problem  of  blackbird  and  starling  de- 
struction of  agricultural  crops.  This 
report  is  a  comprehensive  one.  and  I  will 
be  pleased  to  join  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  Implement  their  findings. 
The  Interior  Department  does  not  have 
funds  for  the  control  of  these  birds,  but 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
spond to  this  urgent  need. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
James  T.  McBroom  was  very  helpful  In 
focusing  attention  on  this  problem.  In 
my  own  section  of  Ohio  the  damage  to 
crops  by  blackbirds  has  been  very  seri- 
ous. Leadership  has  been  given  by  Doyle 
Dltmars,  of  Holmesville,  and  Clayton 
Oyler.  of  Hebron,  who  have  vividly  pre- 
sented the  story  of  this  menace  to  the 
farmer.  North  central  Ohio  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  blackbirds,  and 
several  Congressmen.  Including  myself, 
asked  the  Agriculture  and  Interior  De- 
partments to  Investigate.  I  am  including 
their  report  with  these  remarks. 

Dr.  John  Stackhouse.  director  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture,  took  the 
lead  in  this  issue,  and  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
turs^l  Research  and  Development  Center 
in  Wooster  studied  the  problem.  Dr. 
Maurice  L.  Glitz  prepared  an  excellent 
report  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
blackbird  threat,  which  is  also  Included 
with  these  remarks.  The  Ohio  Farm  Bu- 
reau played  a  very  active  part.  Dean  W 
Slmeral.  associate  director  of  public 
affairs  of  the  farm  bureau,  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  Coordinating 
Committee  for  the  Control  of  Depredat- 
ing Blackbirds,  which  1b  made  up  of 
representatives  of  many  organizations 
and  agencies  of  State  government  that 
are  vitally  concerned  with  this  problem 
In  the  Wayne  and  Holmes  CoimUes  area, 
a  Bye  Bye  Blackbird  Association  was  set 
up  to  seek  collective  action  against  the 


blackbird,  the  source  of  great  economic 
loss  to  the  farmers  of  that  particular 
section.  All  in  all.  many  of  us  have 
striven  for  an  answer  to  this  problem, 
and  we  now  feel  that  we  are  ready  to  ask 
the  Congress  for  assistance. 

One  hurdle  seems  to  be  solved.  Great 
concern  has  centerd  around  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  with  Canada.  The 
Interior  Department  has  determined 
that  title  50 — Wildlife  and  Fisheries  pro- 
vides ample  latitude  to  handle  this  situa- 
tion. Even  though  depredating  black- 
birds, cowblrds,  and  gracklo?  are  covered 
under  the  treaty,  section  16,  part  22, 
allows  the  killing  of  the  various  species 
of  blackbirds  when  found  committing  or 
about  to  commit  serious  depredations 
upon  ornamental  shade  trees  or  agricul- 
tural crops.  Mr.  McBroom  made  the 
following  statement  in  a  March  7,  1966, 
letter  to  me  in  response  to  my  inquiry : 

We  Interpret  these  regulations  to  be  sig- 
nificantly liberal  to  cause  no  problems  to 
those  fanners  desiring  to  kill  these  birds  In 
agricultural  areas.  We  do  not  believe  pres- 
ent regulations  require  changes  to  provide 
authority  to  control  birds. 

It  Is  now  evident  tlmt  we  can  provide 
an  effective  Federal-State  program  to 
combat  this  threat  to  our  agricultural 
products  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting 
an  appropriation  of  approximately  $1 
million  for  control  purposes.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sure  that  the  other  Members 
of  this  body  will  Join  in  this  worthwhile 
effort  to  help  the  farmer  do  something 
that  he  cannot  do  himself.  It  will  be  a 
good  Investment  in  conservation  and  our 
natural  resources,  and  I  pledge  my  ear- 
nest endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  which  Congressman 
MosHER  and  I  will  introduce. 

The  reports  follow : 

Appknoix  I 
SoiR  Blackbiko  akd  Starlimo  Pboblems  in 

TH«  UNmCD  STATKS  AMD  PROPOSALS  To  DKAL 

With  Them 
(By  the  VS.  Department  of  th«  Interior,  Fish 
and    WUdllfe    Service,    Bureau    of    Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdlUe.  Waablngton,  D.C, 
Uarch  19M) 

rOKKWOBO 

The  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
enjoy  this  Nation's  native  bird  life,  and  our 
many  species  of  birds  provide  countless  hours 
of  wholesome  enjoyment  as  a  part  of  the 
American  resource  heritage. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
shares  this  interest.  Beyond  this,  the  Bureau 
h&s  a  conservation  and  management  respon- 
•Iblllty,  particularly  for  waterfowl,  but  also 
lacludlng  other  birds.  Including  game  and 
nongame  species.  On  occasion,  however,  for 
reasons  described  later  in  this  report,  native 
and  Introdufced  species  get  out  of  hand  and 
It  becomes  necessary  to  manage  a  population 
to  protect  human  health  and  safety,  rural 
and  urban  faculties  and  the  interests  of  the 
HTlcultural  segment  of  the  economy. 

Problems  have  developed  In  certain  locali- 
ties of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  but  with  major 
•ttenuon  focused  on  Ohio,  because  of  serious 
blackbird  Jepredatlons.  especially  to  corn. 
A*  a  result  of  this,  Congreasman  CHASLEa  A. 
•JoaHEs.  and  other  responsible  olBclals  In 
Ohio,  have  expressed  concern,  and  Congress- 
man MosHEs  has  "urgently  requested"  a  re- 
port on  the  bird  depredation  problem  over 
we  Nation  as  a  whole,  together  with  steps 
Wat  might  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  altua- 
«|«^ncludlng  cost  estimates.  Since  Con- 
P*«n*n  Uoutua.  made  hU  initial  request. 


similar  Inquiries  have  been  received  from 
Congressman  Moiton,  of  Btaryland,  Con- 
gressmen   ASHBKOOK,   tiATTA,   and   MOEIXKB,   Of 

Ohio,  Dr.  John  Stackhouse,  Director  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  as  a  service 
so  that  Cor^essman  Mosheb  and  others  wUl 
be  advised  of  the  bird  depredation  (x-oblem 
and  possible  avenues  to  solution. 

The  report  represents  the  results  of  a  quick 
survey  undertaken  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests noted  above.  It  does  not  represent 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  national  blrd- 
danoage  problem  and  the  resources  used  to 
cope  with  this  problem. 

1.   INTRODDCnON 

For  convenience  of  discussion,  a  number 
of  species  of  birds  are  lumF>ed  In  the  black- 
bird-starling grouping.  The  species  whose 
numbers  comprise  about  four-fifths  of  the 
grand  total  are  the  red'^wlnged  blackbird 
(Agelaius  pboenlceus),  starling  (Stumus 
vulgaris),  conxmon  grackle  (Qulscalus  quls- 
cula),  and  brown -headed  cowblrd  (Molog- 
hrus  ater).  Other  species,  together  contrib- 
uting the  remaining  fifth  of  the  total.  Include 
the  rusty  blackbird  (Euphagus  caroUnus). 
Brewer's  blackbird  (Euphagus  cyano- 
cephaulus),  yeUow-beaded  blackbird  (Xan- 
thocephalus  xanthocephalus) ,  boat-tailed 
and  bronzed  cowblrd  (Tangavlus  aeneus). 

The  starling  Is  a  European  bird  bearing 
the  scientific  name  of  Sturnus  vulgaris.  It 
was  first  succasafuUy  Introduced  by  well- 
intentioned  individuals  Into  the  United 
States  In  Central  Park,  New  York  City.  On 
March  6,  1890,  80  birds  were  released  and 
on  AprU  26.  1881.  an  additional  40.  From 
these  early  lmp>ortatlons.  the  birds  have  now 
become  contlnentwide  in  distribution.  They 
now  number  in  the  scores  of  mllllonB. 

Blackbirds  have  always  posed  agricultural 
problems  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  damage 
complaints  have  Increased  greatly  In  recent 
years.  During  the  late  1940"s  only  small 
fiocks  of  st&rllngs  were  observed  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States;  about  one-half 
billion  blackbirds  are  now  estimated  to  be 
present  In  the  continental  United  States. 
While  they  are  scattered  throughout  all  the 
States,  the  largest  winter  concentrations  are 
found  In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

During  spring  and  fall  months,  starlings 
and  blackbirds  feed  on  a  wide  variety  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereal  grains.  Black- 
bird damage  to  corn  Is  particularly  severe 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  In  Florida.  An 
equally  serious  problem  occurs  In  rice  and 
grain  sorghum  fields  of  Arkansas,  Mississip- 
pi. Texas,  and  Louisiana.  Starling  consump- 
tion of  small  fruits  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
serious  In  various  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly In  western  New  York.  Michigan. 
Washington,  Arizona,   and  California. 

Large  fiocks  of  starlings  gather  at  livestock 
feedlots  where  they  not  only  consume  but 
also  contaminate  great  quantities  of  grain. 
It  Is  suspected — but  as  yet  uncertain — that 
they  play  a  role  in  the  spread  of  livestock 
diseases.  In  addition  to  blackbirds  and 
starlings,  finches,  crows  and  English  spar- 
rows also  draw  the  wrath  of  farmers.  Al- 
though relatively  few  species  are  Involved, 
the  damage  caused  by  them  Is  widespread 
and  of  great  economic  significance. 

n.    NATcrax   Ajn>   kxtknt   or   Loasxs   and 

DAMAGE 

Agricultural  losses 
The  total  economic  losses  attributable  to 
birds  have  not  been  accurately  determined 
but  they  have  been  estimated  to  be  between 
•50  and  $100  million  annually.  Reports  re- 
cently received  from  field  offices  of  this  Bu- 
reau Indicate  total  damage  by  birds,  oth- 
er than  game  birds,  of  about  $68  mUllon 
annually. 


Losses  caused  by  birds  In  New  Jersey  have 
been  estimated  at  $3H  to  $4  million  an- 
nually, with  com  damage  being  the  major 
Item.  Estimated  losses  In  New  York,  on 
the  basis  of  Incomplete  reports,  were  com- 
parable to  those  In  New  Jersey,  with  dam- 
age reported  to  orchards,  vineyards  and 
corn.  Arkansas'  rice  losses  have  reached 
nearly  $1'^  million.  CaUfornla  reports  an 
almost  $8  mUllon  einnual  loss  from  bird  dam- 
age, extending  over  one-half  million  acres 
of  crops. 

In  Ohio,  annual  losses  from  birds  are  pre- 
dicted at  about  $1  million  annually,  princi- 
pally In  cornfields.  One  report  from  Ot- 
tawa County  showed  a  loss  In  corn  of  some- 
what more  than  $100,000  In  that  county 
alone  Dr.  Maurice  L.  OUtz,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  recently  reported  that  the 
value  of  com  sold  for  cash  In  that  State, 
subject  to  damage  by  red-wing  blackbirds. 
Is  estimated  at  $16  million  annually.  In 
addition,  com  subject  to  damage  and  used 
as  feed  amounts  to  many  additional  mil- 
lions. He  also  reported  that  many  large 
sums  are  sp>ent  by  farmers  In  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  their  crops.  T'hese 
efforts.  In  spite  of  the  outlay,  have  been 
only  partlaUy  successful.  A  recent  survey 
conducted  by  Dr.  Glitz  Indicates  that  an 
average  of  somewhat  more  than  $6  per  acre 
Is  spent  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  crop 
In  those  Ohio  counties  which  experience  per- 
sistent depredations.  In  addition  to  the  di- 
rect damage  to  grain  In  the  soft  or  milky 
stage,  bird  pecking  is  responsible  for  addi- 
tional damage  from  molding,  rotting,  sprout- 
ing on  the  cob,  and  general  failure  of  the 
grain  to  mature  when  direct  damage  reaches 
a  critical  degi«e. 

Last  year  conventions  of  15  Farm  Bureaus 
passed  resolutions  urging  assistance  with 
bird  problems.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  at  its  national  meeting  In  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  on  December  16,  19S6,  passed  the 
following  resolution,  on  which  that  organisa- 
tion Is  now  acting: 

"Wildlife  petts 

"Blackbirds,  starlings,  and  similar  pests  are 
causing  serious  damage  to  crops  and  prop- 
erty In  many  areas.  Tliey  are  a  hazard  to 
aviation  and  a  carrier  of  diseases  to  humans 
as  well  as  livestock. 

"This  problem  Is  Increasing  over  a  wide 
geographic  area.  Intensive  research  efforts 
at  State  and  Federal  levels  and  prompt  use 
of  all  practical  recommendations  and  meth- 
ods to  eradicate  these  pests  are  fully  Justi- 
fied. 

"We  recommend  an  action  program  under 
authorized  personnel  to  control  wUdllfe  pests. 
Adequate  funds  should  be  made  avaUable 
to  the  Department,  of  the  Interior  for  this 
program." 

The  Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture 
conducted  a  starling  survey  (n  1963.  Of  the 
400  respondents  reporting,  32  percent  stated 
they  had  no  problem,  45  p>ercent  had  a 
slight  problem  and  23  percent  have  a  major 
problem.  They  also  predicted  that  the  prob- 
lem woiUd  become  more  serloiu  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  1882,  680  livestock  operators  In  the 
north-central  States  were  contacted  through 
a  random  selection  by  county  agents.  Sixty 
percent  of  those  returning  questionnaires  in- 
dicated that  starlings  were  a  problem  In 
their  feeding  operations  during  the  winter 
months.  Forty-six  percent  of  those  replying 
reported  appreciable  consumption  and  con- 
tamination of  livestock  feed  by  starlings. 

A  similar  questionnaire  in  Missouri  yielded 
generally  similar  results.  Prom  100  re- 
sponses. 56  percent  reported  tha*,  starlings 
were  bothering  their  feeding  operations  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Of  those  reporting 
starling  damage.  48  i>ercent  reported  an  ap- 
preciable consumption  and  contamination  of 
livestock  feed.  The  Information  Is  signifi- 
cant because  the  response  from  the  counties 
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and  feeders  contacted  was  far  greater  tban 
exp*rtenced  in  moet  rurveys.  It  Indicates 
mtich  concern  with  the  starling  problem. 

The  October  19*4  Iss^ie  of  the  American 
Fruit  Grower  mag:azlne  states  that  growers  In 
southwestern  Michigan  reported  annual 
losses  of  about  93'/^  million  worth  of  fruit 
from  starling  damage.  Blueberry  and  cherry 
growers  ixjre  the  brunt  of  the  loss.  The 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  volume  61, 
No.  1,  In  an  article  titled  "Some  Factors  In- 
fluencing the  Infestation  in  Corn  in  the  Field 
by  the  Rice  Weevil,"  states: 

"The  main  predl8p>oelng  factor  which  In- 
fluenced rice  weevil  Infestations  In  the  field 
in  this  study  was  bird  damage  to  the  husk. 
Corn  ear»T)rm  damage  alone  was  responsible 
for  approximately  15  percent  of  the  total 
damage  whereas  the  birds  were  responsible 
for  63  percent.  The  remainder  of  the  dam- 
age was  attributed  to  normal  Inherent  char- 
acteristics of  the  com." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  dated  AprU  1965.  Dr.  George  W. 
Comwell.  extension  wildlife  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation specialist  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
stated. 

"Undoubtedly  our  t2Q  million  estimate  (of 
bird  losses  in  Virginia)  la  conservative.  Se- 
rious losses  occur  In  poultry  operations,  fruit 
orchards,  sprouting  com.  ripening  com,  grain 
sorghum,  livestock  feedlota,  grain  storage. 
seed  storage,  manufacturing  plants,  ware- 
houses, homes,  backyard  gardens,  hortlctii- 
-.  aral  plantings,  truck  crops,  peanut  fields. 
furest  plantations,  contamination  of  build- 
ings, aircraft  damage  and  many  others." 
Birds  and  aircra/t 

National  attention  on  bird  hazard  to  air- 
craft was  brought  Into  sharp  focus  following 
the  tragic  crash  of  a  commercial  Jet  airliner 
at  Logan  Airport  In  Boston.  Mass..  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  19«0,  with  a  loss  of  62  lives.  Since  that 
time,  a  number  of  military  Jet  aircraft  have 
struck  birds,  causing  a  serious  threat  to  hu- 
man life  and  repair  costs  of  considerable 
magnitude  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  problem  Is  multiplied  each  time  a  new 
Jet  aircraft  Is  used  or  an  airport  is  opened  to 
j«i  aircraft.  Cost  of  repair  averages  more 
•.han  »10  000  per  engine  and  may  often  reach 
»50  OOO  If  the  plane  must  be  replaced,  some- 
wliat  mor?  than  a  million  dollars  nuiy  be 
mvoived  la  fiscal  year  lfft6,  records  com- 
piiFd  by  ibe  Bureau  from  data  submitted  by 
'.he  A:r  Transport  Association  and  the  mili- 
tary revealed  a  total  of  1.030  bird  strikes.  Of 
this  number.  30fl  Involved  civilian  aircraft 
and  932  Involved  military  planes  (Navy  and 
Air  ^JTce  1 . 

Bird*  in  citie$ 

,\;most  every  large  city  has  lu  bird  prob- 
>ms  principally  with  starlings,  pigeons,  and 
iparrov,-^  This  type  Of  damage  receives  con- 
siderable publicity  An  example  la  ths  spray- 
ing of  -rii"  parade  route  In  Washington  dur- 
mg  presidential  Inaugurations.  Thousands 
of  dollars  are  spent  eacti  y««ur  on  Ineffectlv* 
"ontrol  and  sanitation  operations.  Recent 
reports  indicate  that  the  starling  problem  Is 
b«^oming  Increasingly  severe  In  west  coast 
citie*  as  wci'  nx  in  the  East  and  the  Midwest, 
There  is  s  '.rcmendous  demand  for  effective 
methods  of  preventing  roosting  of  birds  on 
ledges  of  buildings. 

m.  assxAacu 
Research  In  this  field  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sports  Ftolierlea  and  Wildlife  cen- 
ters around  five  ooAln  approaches:  (1)  Inhi- 
bitors of  reproductive  '^pablllties  i  birth  con- 
trol I  .  I  2  I  management  of  birds  around  air- 
port*. J  maii«gfmci!t  of  birds,  particularly 
blackbirds  and  3tar.:.ags  destructive  to  crop* 
or  \n  fe4>d  lots:  4i  management  of  starlings 
in  urban  areas,  and  i5)  dleoovery  and  devel- 
opment of  chem.cai  ccmpowids  toxic  to  birds 
but    reiativei/    safe   to  **»**"*"«'*     both   wild 


and  domestic.  Summarlea  of  these  activi- 
ties are  contained  In  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Inhibitor  of  reproduction :  A  compound 
coded  as  tJ-ll.  656A  was  shown  to  Inhibit  egg 
laying  in  gulls  for  several  days,  both  In  labo- 
ratory and  field  tests.  Another  compound, 
coded  as  SC-12»37.  inhibited  egg  laying  In 
Coturnlx  quail  for  several  months  Coopera- 
tors  St  the  University  of  Missouri  have  also 
tested  80-12837  on  free-living  pigeons  Both 
laboratory  and  limited  field  tesu  resulted  in 
pronounced  inhibition  of  egg  laying. 

Still  another  chemical.  Sudan  Black  B, 
was  shown  to  t>e  an  effective  embryoclde. 
both  for  gulls  and  Coturnlx  quail:  hundreds 
of  test  eggs  of  gull  and  quail,  known  to  be 
fertile,  failed  to  hatch.  The  latter  Is  non- 
toxic to  adult  birds.  Is  not  hasardous  to  other 
wildlife,  can  be  Included  in  the  food  of  the 
target  bird  specie,  and  Is  not  expensive.  The 
bureau  has  conducted  field  teats  with  this 
material  to  determine  more  exactly  Its  p>o8- 
slble  relationship  to  man,  domestic  animals, 
and  wildlife.  Sudan  Black  B  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  nonlethal.  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  public  relations  problem  of  dead 
birds  in  epidemic  numbers  over  the  country- 
side. This  material  Is  now  being  field  tested 
and  may  have  application  In  certain  situa- 
tions. 

Management  of  birds  around  airports:  On 
Midway  Island,  the  US  Navy,  following  rec- 
ommendations of  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  biologists,  reduced  plane  strikes 
from  albatroeses  ("goony"  birds)  about  78 
percent  by  destroying  nesting  sites  adjacent 
to  runways  and  eliminating  updrafts  favor- 
able to  soaring.  This  was  done  by  leveling 
and  paving  these  areas  with  relatively  low- 
cost  "blacktop"  road  material.  As  a  result, 
the  "goonles"  are  nesting  far  enough  from 
runways  to  Insure  relative  safety  to  takeoff 
and  landing  planes.  The  project  to  devUe 
ways  of  preventing  bird  strikes  on  aircraft  Is 
still  In  process. 

Extensive  Investigation  of  gull  movements 
along  the  New  England  coast  has  pinpointed 
three  basic  elements  of  the  problem  of  over- 
populations of  these  birds  (principally  her- 
ring grulls)  around  garbage  dumps,  fish 
wharves,  sewer  outlets,  and  airports: 

1.  The  buildup  of  gull  numbers  since  1900 
has  resulted  mainly  from  the  Increase  In  food 
supplies  due  to  poor  disposal  of  wastes: 

2.  Present-day  gull  populations  are  largely 
being  maintained  by  these  food  sources:  and 

3.  The  logical  approach  to  solution  of  this 
problem   is  elimination  of   food   sources. 

Where  elimination  is  Impoeslble  or  Imprac- 
tical, use  of  cbemoeterllants  may  be  a 
feasible  recourse.  In  the  light  of  present 
knowledge.  Also,  the  release  of  predators 
on  Isolated  nesting  Islands  has  been  shown 
to  be  highly  effective  wltii  as  high  as  90 
percent  of  the  year's  production  discon- 
tinued. 

Management  of  birds  destructive  to  crops 
or  In  feedlots:  Among  birds  In  these  cate- 
gories, blackbirds  and  starlings  are  by  far  the 
most  Important,  and  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  main  efforts  of  Bureau  research  have  been 
on  these  species.  The  most  potentially  ef- 
fective methods  appear  to  be  avtcldes.  em- 
bryocldes.  and  chemosterllants.  The  avlclde 
DRC-13S9  has  withstood  severe  laboratory 
scrutiny  and  Is  being  field  tested  for  black- 
bird and  starling  control  at  feedlots.  This 
compound  Is  many  times  more  toxic  to  black- 
birds and  starlings  than  to  mammals,  and 
has  a  wide  safety  margin  so  that  accidental 
killing  of  mammals.  Including  household 
pets.  Is  virtually  nonexistent  when  properly 
used.  The  species  of  hawks  tested  to  date 
are  so  resistant  to  DRC-1339  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  foreseeable  danger  to  this 
group  of  birds  through  eating  blackbirds  or 
starlings  killed  by  the  compound.  All  game 
birds  tested  so  far  proved  to  be  about  three 


times  as  resistant  to  DRC-1339  as  blackbirds 
and  starlings,  Indicating  that  formulations 
for  target  species  can  be  precise  enough  to 
safeguard  desirable  species.  This  compound, 
however.  Is  effective  only  In  situations  where 
the  birds  can  be  concentrated  to  feed.  The 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Is 
continuing  studies  with  blackbird  and  star- 
ling traps,  distress  calls,  noisemakers,  and 
other  frightening  devices.  Under  given  con- 
ditions, all  of  these  methods  show  promise. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
development  of  a  blackbird  trap  and  tech- 
niques concerning  its  use. 

There  are  several  factors  which  have  com- 
pelling and  contlnentwide  effects  on  black- 
birds and  starlings  and  which  make  the 
problem  far  more  difficult.  They  Include: 
( 1 »  Relatively  high  reproductive  potential 
of  most  species:  (3)  the  vast,  countrywide 
breeding  range,  with  species  adapted  to  many 
habitat  types:  (3)  the  migratory  nature  of 
blackbirds:  (4)  pronounced  grain-eating 
habits  of  the  moet  numerous  species — red- 
wings and  cowblrds:  and  (S)  the  Inherent 
wariness,  pugnacity,  and  dominance  ot  star- 
lings, and  their  adaptability  to  urban  as  well 
as  cotuitryslde  range.  The  migratory  habits 
complicate  management.  Complete  elimina- 
tion of  a  local  breeding  population  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Influx  of  black- 
bird hordes  during  the  fall  and  winter  from 
other  widely  scattered  breeding  locations 
where  no  control  la  practiced.  The  rate  of 
progress  In  perfecting  bird  management  tech- 
niques for  this  purpose  has  been  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  .^n  the  behavioral 
traits  and  physiological  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  problem  species.  These  must  be 
probed  in  greater  detail  'to  learn  the  weak- 
nesses In  their  physiology. 

Bird  management  In  urban  areas:  A  nul- 
aance-blrd  problem  of  considerable  concern  la 
that  of  clty-dwelllng  starlings  and  pigeons. 
T'hese  birds  are  implicated  or  suspected  of 
spreading  parasites  and  a  number  of  diseases 
such  as  encephalitis,  ornithosis,  pig  dysentery 
to  man  and  domestic  animals,  and  histoplas- 
mosis. Successful  tests  of  starllng-roost  re- 
duction techniques  and  reproductive  Inhibi- 
tors In  pigeons  offer  hc^>e  for  ultimate  suc- 
cess In  the  control  of  theae  species. 

Development  of  selective  bird  toxicants: 
One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  In  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  control  n^ethods  la  the  dis- 
covery or  formulation  of  chemicals  specific  for 
the  target  species.  Pursuit  of  this  objective 
Is  necessarily  a  slow  and  tedious  process,  in- 
volving detailed  screening  of  hundreds  of 
candidate  compounds.  This  must  be  fol- 
lowed, for  the  small  number  of  qualifying 
compounds,  by  extensive  laboratory  az)|}  field 
testing  before  deciding  that  any  given  com- 
pound Is  safe  for  controlled  or  general  use 

In  spite  of  the  research  done,  there  Is  still 
no  universally  effective  means  of  subetan- 
tlrJly  reducing  starling  and  blackbird  dam- 
age to  standing  crops  Presently  the  decoy 
trap  and  some  scaring  devices  offer  the  moet 
hoi>e  for  Inunedlate  but  temporary  relief 

rv.     BECOMlfENDATIONS     AKO     CONCLUSIONS 

Proffram  need* 

The  19«6  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
FUherles  and  WUdllfe  Includes  »«60,000  for 
research  on  methods  for  preventing  crop  dep- 
redaUons  and  other  iosaes  caused  by  several 
different  species  of  birds.  In  addition  to  this 
research  effort,  the  Bureau  Is  spending  ap- 
proximately •170.000  annually  to  alleviate  the 
bird  damage  problem. 

Reaearch  at  the  present  level  will  eventu- 
ally produce  Improved  methods:  but  the 
scope  of  present  needs  compel  that  these 
efforts  be  Increased  to  provide  needed  solu- 
tions. These  methods  must  be  demonstrated 
and  otberwlae  properly  Introduced  to  the 
public.  An  experienced  cadre  with  technical, 
demoaatraUonal  and  InveatigaUre  skills  and 


experience  is  needed  for  thla  work.  Accom- 
plishment of  theae  objectives  wovUd  require 
an  additional  Initial  expenditure  of  gl  mil- 
lion and  60  biologists  (10  additional  biolo- 
gists In  research  and  40  for  field  programs). 
Of  this  amount,  •200.000  would  finance  addi- 
tional control  methods  reaearch,  and  (SOO.OOO 
would  finance  programs  for  dissemination 
and  demonstration  of  the  knowledge  and 
techniques  now  available.  The  (SCM.OOO 
would  be  required  in  the  first  year,  with 
t700,(X)0  each  year  thereafter  until  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem  is  achieved. 
The  research  program  would  require  further 
Increments  at  the  rate  of  •aoo.OOO  annually 
for  an  additional  4  years  (total  Increase  of 
II  million  over  a  5-year  period) ,  This  phas- 
ing of  research  would  enable  the  recruiting 
of  specialized  talent  as  needed  and  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  new  lines  of  investiga- 
tion as  basic  information  accumulates. 

The  Bureau  does  not  accept  responsibility 
for  conditions  leading  to  bird  depredations, 
but  It  does  accept  responsibility  for  extend- 
ing aid  to  minimize  this  danger.  The  moet 
effective  approach  in  alleviating  the  current 
problem  and  developing  a  long-range  solu- 
tion would  t>e  twofold : 

1.  A  stepped  up  action  program  to  reduce 
damage  In  critical  areas,  relying  heavily  on 
compound  DRC-1339  and  decoy  traps. 

2.  A  stepped  up  research  program  aimed  at 
finding  techniques,  chemicals,  and  other  ma- 
terials useful  in  coping  with  a  variety  of 
species  causing  a  variety  of  problems. 

Relation  to  existing  programs 
A  number  of  States,  Including  Ohio,  now 
have  existing  programs,  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  the  State  game 
department,  and  other  agencies,  to  provide 
information  to  the  public  on  ways  to  reduce 
damage  from  birds.  It  would  be  anticipated 
that  any  expanded  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  would  be 
closely  Integrated  with  these  existing  pro- 
grams. The  details  of  how  this  Integration 
would  be  worked  out  are  too  encompassing 
to  be  spelled  out  here.  In  any  event,  there 
would  be  no  duplication  of  effort  or  compe- 
tition with  present  efforts.  Any  Increase  in 
the  Bureau's  resources  for  this  program 
would  be  used  to  supplement  and  strengthen 
the  overall  effort  by  all  concerned. 

In  all  cases,  the  Bureau  would  embark  on 
the  program  In  a  State  only  after  receiving 
a  formal  request  to  do  so  from  the  Governor 
or  an  official  authorized  to  r^reaent  him  In 
this  matter.  Also,  the  program  would  be 
undertaken  only  after  consummation  of  a 
master  agreement  with  a  State, 

Public  relatioTM 
If  steps  are  taken  to  Increase  the  activi- 
ties. It  will  be  essential  to  work  very  closely 
with  conservation  organizations  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  fully  informed  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  the  reasons  for  in- 
creasing control,  and  how  this  will  be  done. 
They  should  be  fully  Informed  before  a  pro- 
gram Is  proposed,  and  careful  liaison  main- 
tained throughout  the  course  of  any  action 
program.  Any  attempt  substantially  to  re- 
duce blackbird  or  even  starling  populations 
will  meet  with  resistance  unless  a  favorable 
public  climate,  based  on  a  oomplete  under- 
sUndlng,  Is  developed. 

Legal  aspects 
English  sparrows  and  European  starlings 
«^  not  protected  by  Federal  law  and  may 
oe  taken  in  accordance  with  State  laws. 
Blackbirds,  cowblrds  and  grackles,  however, 
»rt  Included  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Tr«ity  Act  (16  UB.C.  703). 
section  10.82,  title  50  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
negulatlons,  provides  that  "A  permit  shall 
^  be  required  to  kill  yellow-headed,  red- 
«  !!^'  '>'«>lo«>d  red  winged,  trlcoKM^d  red- 
»>nged  and   Brewer's   blackbirds,    cowljlrds 


and  all  grackles  when  found  committing 
or  about  to  commit  serious  depredations 
upon  ornamental  or  shade  trees  or  agricul- 
tural crops."  In  some  locations,  State  and 
local  p>ermlts  are  required  to  take  birds. 
These  permits  must  be  acquired  before  ex- 
ercising the  privilege  conferred  by  section 
10.62. 

Bureau  activities  in  animal  control  are 
carried  out  under  statutory  authority  of  the 
act  of  March  2,  1931  (7  U3.C.  ^426).  which 
specifies  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  "authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  such 
Investigations,  experiments  and  tesU  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  determine, 
demonstrate  and  promulgate  the  beet 
methods  of  eradication,  suppression  or  bring- 
ing under  control  on  National  Forests  or 
other  areas  of  the  public  domain  as  well 
as  on  State,  Territory,  or  privately  owned 
lands  of  mountain  lions,  wolves,  coyotes, 
bobcats,  prairie  dogs,  gophers,  ground  squir- 
rels. Jack  rabbits,  and  other  animals  >  in- 
jurious to  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
animal  husbandry,  wild  game  animals,  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  birds,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  stock  and  other  domestic  animals 
through  the  suppression  of  rabies  and  tula- 
remia in  predatory  or  other  wild  anlmals; 
and  to  conduct  campaigns  for  the  destruc- 
tion or  control  of  such  animals." 

BtrXlCABT 

Blackbirds  and  the  Introduced  European 
starling  probably  number  about  one-half 
billion    in    the    continental    United    States. 

Although  blackbirds  have  always  been 
with  us.  reported  losses  from  these  Indig- 
enous species  have  Increased  tremendously 
during  recent  years  as  they  come  more  and 
more  into  direct  conflict  with  our  expanding 
population.  The  phenomenal  Increase  and 
spread  of  the  introduced  starling  is  due  to 
Its  reproductive  capacity,  general  hardiness, 
adaptability  to  changes  In  land  use.  and  the 
success  which  introduced  animals  sometime 
enjoy  in  a  new  environment. 

Losses  to  agriculture  from  birds  are  ex- 
tremely serious  and  must  be  approached 
with  positive  action.  Since  the  problem  is 
varied,  and  Includes  all  States,  a  national 
approach  Is  required.  Estimates  show  bird 
damage  to  agriculture  amounts  to  about  thB 
million  annually.  Damage  to  buildings, 
hazards  from  bird  associated  diseases,  and 
the  possibility  of  air  strikes  Increase  this 
National  problem. 

Research  has  developed  considerable  In- 
formation regarding  ntmibers,  characteris- 
tics and  management  techniques.  Large- 
scale  field  tests  indicate  the  value  of  a  com- 
pound known  as  DR(3-1339  to  reduce  bird 
losses  to  field  lots.  The  decoy  trap  has  been 
improved.  This  device  works  well  in  and 
around  orchards  and  shows  promise  In  the 
grain-growing  areas.  Repellents  and  scare 
devices  have  a  place  in  bird  management 
and  can  be  used  by  the  public.  However, 
these  techniques  have  not  as  yet  been  per- 
fected to  stop  bird  damage  to  standing 
crops. 

The  answer  to  many  of  the  bird  problems 
may  come  through  use  of  antlfertlUty 
agents  to  reduce  reproduction  land  through 
roost  reduction  techniques.  Both  ap- 
proaches need  additional  investigation. 
Greater  focus  must  be  placed  on  behavioral 
traits  and  physiological  processes  of  problem 
species  to  find  weak  spoU  In  their  protective 
armor. 

Known  tools  will  not  present  losses  to 
standing  grain;  however,  the  tools  that  are 
available  will  reduce  damage  and  should  be 


'The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  concluded,  after  a  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  act  of  Mar.  2,  1981, 
that  the  term  "other  animals"  includes 
birds. 


widely  demonstrated  to  the  public.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  Federal  program  to  do  an 
effective  Job  will  requhs  an  additional  In- 
itial expenditure  of  •!  million  to  meet  the 
demands  In  this  field.  Of  this  amount 
•200,000  would  be  used  in  research  and 
•800,000  for  supervision  and  demonstration 
of  techniques.  The  research  acUvlty  will 
need  Increments  of  •200,000  annually  over  a 
6-year  period.  Funds  for  the  action  program 
can  be  reduced  to  •700,000  annually  after 
the  flrst  year  until  satisfactory  results  are 
achieved. 

AjTKNorx  n 
Thi    Natttsi.    Extknt,    and    THX    STATtrS    OF 
CUBRKNT     RESTABCH     ON     TKX     PSOBIXM     OF 

Bnu>  DxpasoATioNs  or  AGKictTLTUBAi.  Caops 
IN  1965 

(By  Maiu-ice  L.  GUtas,  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Research  and  Development  Center) 

THK  nKTTTKt  OF  BOtO  DEPHZDATTONS 

Bird  depredations  to  agricultural  crops 
have  been  a  problem  since  man  flrst  culti- 
vated crops.  Since  1960  the  damage  that  the 
red-winged  blackbird  does  to  corn  In  Ohio 
has  been  Increasing  and  in  1965  it  rated  as 
the  most  serious  of  several  threats  to  an 
agricultural  crop.  Recent  surveys  made  in 
Ohio  and  Illlnola  Indicate  that  the  nesting 
population  of  the  red-winged  blackbird  or 
redwing  (Agelalus  p.  phoeniceus)  has  In- 
creased over  200-fold  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  increase  la  due  to  the  Intro- 
duction and  development  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
Into  the  Midwest  *nd  the  red-winged  black- 
birds' adaptations  to  acoept  a  better  habitat 
thag,  Its  native  marshes,  many  of  which  were 
drained  for  agriculture.  Following  nesting 
the  redwing  spends  a  period  of  a  few  days  a 
week  in  vegetation  near  its  nesting  site  and 
then  migrates  along  natural  or  manmade 
bodies  of  water  on  flyways  similar  to  those 
used  for  centuries.  It  is  here  on  Its  migratory 
flyways  that  It  meets  with  some  of  our  best 
cornfields  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes  may 
be  decoyed  Into  a  field  and  destroy  an  entire 
crop. 

THE  KXTTNT  OF  BIXO  DEPREDATIONS 

In  Ohio  these  red-winged  blackbirds  cross 
over  60  counties  although  the  corn  in  only 
30  percent  of  the  areas  of  these  counties  re- 
ceived damage  in  1966.  The  value  of  the 
com  sold  for  cash  subjected  to  damage  in 
these  areas  is  estimated  at  •IS  million  an- 
nually. In  addition,  com  subjected  to  dam- 
age and  used  as  feed  amounts  to  many  addi- 
tional millions.  In  the  past  25  years  the 
Impoundment  of  water  In  Ohio  for  flood 
control,  wildlife  reserves,  and  water  supplies 
has  provided  the  red-winged  blackbird  with 
a  new  habitat  within  its  migratory  flyway 
and  also  provided  the  farmer  additional  fields 
to  grow  superior  corn  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
water  Impoundments. 

This  combination  of  conditions  is  not 
unique  to  Ohio.  The  relatively  recent  drastic 
change  in  land  use,  higher  value  and  spe- 
cialized crops,  lower  margin  of  profit  and  the 
high  costs  of  labor  have  made  the  depreda- 
tions of  corn  by  the  red-winged  blackbird  a 
serious  economic  problem  throughout  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by 
farmers  in  a  partially  lucceasful  attempt  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  their  crop.  A  re- 
cent survey  In  Ohio  Indicates  that  more  than 
•6  per  acre  are  spent,  on  an  average,  in  the 
counties  subjected  to  constant,  persistent 
depredations  of  the  birds  where  deterrents 
must  be  employed  to  prevent  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  crop.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
damage  to  the  grain  while  It  Is  soft  or  milky, 
the  bird  is  responsible  for  additional  damage 
to  the  grain  such  as  molding,  rotting,  sprout- 
ing on  the  cob,  and  a  general  failure  for  the 
ear  of  grain  to  mature  when  direct  damage 
reaches  a  critical  degree. 
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XKEAHCM  oif  ano  DsmsATioira  ent.     At  lewt  the  first  blrda  each  day  enter  indicating  orer  M  million  In  losse*  by  bird 

CooperaUve    research    haa   been   going   on  ■  ^*^  **  »  time.     There  are  alwayi  a  Buffl-  depraTaUon  In  Arkansas  alone. 

between   several    branches   In    the   VS.   De-  clent  number  of  birds   In   their   traditional  Dobney  Taylor,  writing  in   the  JfoTember 

partment  of  the   Interior   and  the  UJ3.  De-  OWo  migratory  Hyways  to  damage  field  com  I9«a.    Western    Livestock    Journal     reported 

partment  of  Agriculture.     In  1963  a  formal  w  "weet  com  while  It  Is  soft.  losses  to  Idaho  cattle  growers  of  over  ■]  86 

Interregional    project   was   approved    by   the  Since  agronomic  research  has  provided  no  mlUlon.     This  article  further  stated  that  a 

Cooperative  States  Research  Service  In  which  practical  economical  or  potential  relief  from  starling    can    eat    his    average    weight    (2% 

various    representaUvee    of    agricultural    ex-  damage  and  since  studies  of  the  red-winged  oxmcee)  In  a  day. 

perlment  ataUong-  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  blackbirds  biology,  behavior,  and  physiology  We  have  been  unable  at  thU  time  to  ob- 
Plsherlea  and  Wildlife  collaborated  to  devise  presently  offer  no  clues  to  practical  methods  tain  agency  figures  on  orerall  losses  due  to 
wajs  and  Improve  methods  to  protect  corn  of  controlling  damage  to  corn.  It  Is  pro-  the  lack  of  availability  of  this  Information 
and  other  grain  crops  from  damage  by  the  poeed  that  the  technology  gathered  In  these  The  most  comprehensive  data  compiled  by 
red -winged  blackbird  and  associated  species.  rtudles  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  AFBP  was  developed  In  IMS.  Question- 
Research  on  the  foUowlng  agronomic  fea-  the  population  of  red-winged  blackbirds  so  nalres  were  sent  to  each  of  our  48  conUguous 
tures  or  treatments  to  prevent  damage  has  **>*»  they  do  not  endanger  crops.  In  addl-  State  farm  bureaus  and  Hawaii  with  the  fol- 
been   In   the   following   areas;    resistance   In  tlon,  it  Is  proposed  that  other  Interrelation-  lowing  results. 

••nnetles    of    sweet    and    field    corn,    physio-  "hips  associated  with  the  species  be  studied  Forty-four  of  the  State  farm  bureaus  re 

iraphlc  factors,   plant,  stalk  or  ear  charac-  to  prevent  undesirable  effects  on  the  balance  ported.     Plve  did  not 

t<Tl«tlcs.  stalk  or  ear  density,  various  plant-  of  nature.  Of   the  44  reporting— 35  reported  dama« 

^    <»**«.    '«*<ly    cornfields    compared    to                                           In  varying  degrees— from  light  to  very  hea^ 

clean   fields,     visual   and   auditory   scaring  Armnjx  m  whUe  B  reported  no  damage  or  no  problem 

devices,  ch«anlcal  repeUenu.  habitat  manlp-  Bi^ckbdu)  ako  Staw.ikg  SmjATioN  Of  the  S5  States  reporting  damage— as  re- 

^^ha^ra^ctrn-g'^anrdrteTrfng-b-l^r^'  -g^^SUL^e^^^^S^  rd^fe'pL^L  ""^^-  .^Z'T.^LTVZ^l  ToZ.'t^^'^' 

In  «ldlUon,  research  has  been  drrled  on  ^Z'^^^^-  '^/'^f^-  ^  »l™llar  pests  are  ra^°of  th^e  bircL   ^^y  i^TSt^below 

to  devise  means  of  crop  protection  through  f*^"8  "^^o"*  damage  to  crops  and  prop-  The  other  22  States  reporting  daim^wve  no 

fundamental  studies  of  bird  behavior,  blcrf-  "^y  '^  ^^'^7  are"      They  are  a  haeard  to  estimate  of  annual  loss^           aamage  gave  no 

ogy  and  physiology.    Research  that  has  been  •'^latlon  and  a  carrier  of  diseases  to  humans  The  States  reporting  estimated  loss  are  » 

done  on  bird  behavior,  biology  and  physlol-  "  '^^  ^  livestock.  follows                                i»>.uii«ub«  losa  are  as 

ogy  Is  as  follows :  "This   problem   Is  Increasing  over  a  wide  .   . 

The  various  ages,  sexes,  and  longevity  of  geographic   area.     Intensive   research  efforts      Arizona $3,885,000 

the  redwing  at  State  and  Federal  levels  and  prompt  use     ^1^"^*^ 8.677,409 

The  night  patterns  used  In  finding  food.  °^  *^^  practical  recommendations  and  meth-      ^,           * 703,410 

roosts,  and  migrating.  ods  to  eradicate  these  pests  are  fully  Justified,      t^   i!^**" 160.000 

The  reaction  of  redwings  to  various  nest-  "^«  recommend  an  action  program  under      ri"^      2,000,000 

Ing  and  fledging  habitats.  authorized  personnel  to  control  wildlife  pests.      niT*", 1.850,000 

The  extent  of  the  migration  and  flyways  Adequate  funds  should  be  made  available  to      7;   ,  , 600.000 

used  throughout  the  year.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  this  pur-      »#       >*°? 1.836,000 

The    nesting   behavior   and   range   of    the  P°^ "                                                                           n^^ZV '" ISS,'^ 

species.  The  policy  statement  adopted  by  the  voting      nhin       u     T'h i'^^'rZ^k o.  000.  000 

The    physiology    of    birds,    especially    the  delegates   In   December    1965   reflects   policy  cMf\             **      •760.000      la 

»«''S"  recommendations  submitted  by  14  different     ^uttTr^rnu^l'^'' ^2' S^ 

The  effect  of  habituation  and  UnprtnUng  SUte   farm   bureaus,   spread    geographically      Texas                  .  Ji '  i^ 

on  behavior  from  Oregon  to  Delaware.     State  farm  bu-                2,971.187 

The  effect  of  learning.  reaus    submitting    policy    recommendations  ^otal  hv  St«t«i                        oa  ,™  o7« 

Feeding  behavior.  concerning  this  matter  include  the  follow-                  loiai  oy  oiaies 28,  I7«.»7e 

The   effect  of  chemicals   on  reproduction.  ^8^   Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkansas,  Delaware,  'Estimate    by    a    Department   of   Interior 

food  supply  and  associated  animals.  Indiana,     Kentucky,     Maryland.     Michigan,  «taff  member  In   1963,     Every  Indication  of 

The  reaction  of  the  birds  to  various  vUual  »*1»«>"^1.    New   York,    Ohio.    Oregon,    Texas,  more  than  twice  this  damage  today. 

and  auditory  sUmuU.  *^    Virginia.     AddlUonal    SUte    farm    bu-  The  eeUmated  losses  reported  bv  commodl- 

The  social  behavior  of  redwings.  "*"*  *»»'«  reported  substantial  Interest  In  ties  are  as  follows           "P°"*^  ^7  commodl 

The  parasites  and  diseases  of  blackbirds.  ^J^^^    "*   "^   ^"^"^^   conducted    by   the     ^^^ "  _                           ^  ^^^  ^^ 

At  this  date,  the  research  indicates  that  icoNOMir  damapk                              Grain  sorghums. """"'.     a!  962' 63» 

there  are  no  agronomic  pracUcea  or   treat-  economic  damack  Uvestock                                                3  9^7  326 

menu  which  are  effecUve  in  reducing  damage  Damages  resulting  from  bird  pesu  might  other     (Includes     frulu""Tece- 

except  consunt  scaring  device  operaUon  In  ^"^^  ^to  several  categories.     These  Include,  Ubl««,  holly,  etc  )    __    '                  S  453  660 

the    fields   during   all   daylight   hours   while  but  are  not  limited  to  losses  to  crops  and  feed      Com ..         '           "_                      3*731  273 

the  corn  U  suscepUble  to  damage.  lou,  potenUal  spreading  of  disease.  despoU-  Damage  reported"  In  "cities                      760  000 

coNci.TTBSowa  ^"^  °'  Urban  property,  and  safety  hazards  to                                                     '__ 

aircraft.     The  farm  bureau  policy  statement  Total  bv  rommr>rtitiA«             !J«  i7B  078 

A  diagnosis  of  all  research  on  the  biology,  refiecU  concern  in  each  of  these  areas  and                            by  commodities 28. 178.978 

behavior,  and  physiology  Indicates  that  there  we  deem  them  all  Important.     Our  most  dl-  0°  the  basis  of  these  figures,  projected  to 

KTf  millions  of  migrating  red-winged  black-  rect  concern,  quiu  naturally.  Is  In  the  area  ^^^e.  It  has  been  esUmated  that  total  aruiual 

birds  that  move  through  Ohio  following  their  of  loss  to  crop*  and  agricultural  producu.  '°"  *•"*  to  bird  depredations  Is  somewhere 

nesting  and   that  these  linger  long  enough  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  between  $30  to  $50  mUUon. 

during  the  season  when  com  is  susceptible  has  rated  blackbirds  and  starlings  as  by  far  -ntD  mjifszu 

to    damage    to    destroy    millions    of    dollars  the  most  Important  problem  soecles  with  re-  .                                      -"«» 

worth  of  com  and  completely  frustrate  the  spect  to  crop'lXeed TotXi^s  ,^  wtlmated  half  billion  blackbirds  and 

farmers  In  their  effort  to  prevent  this  dam-  Snecific  dollar  and  cent  losses  ann«ir  lo  h*  »t*'"'»8»   »»    found    In   contlnenUl  United 

«««•  rtim^»TrL   H^.tJlf  21  ^^    ^f      ..       .  States.     This  estimate  Is  based  on  a  naUon- 

^e  increasing  number  of  redwing.  In  re-  S^i?^  HowevTr^^re.   aA  a'l^al^e  o^^  T^"'   '^^P*™"'*   ^^^'   ^'^  «^^«y  ^'"^- 

TL"::^  4  "•""  '^  '""^  adafublllty  ^^e  U^°tL'':L.'^h;:h'^v;::^'rn^ca°So:  S^ch^U't^rsTth^US^'Fl^rndwll^": 

of  the  redwing  in  accepting  the  alfalfa  and  of  the  exUnt  of  damaMs  incurred  natATca  centers  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wlldiue 

Clover  meadows  for  nesting  and  uUUzlng  the  A   .t*^^    aDt^WlTtlC.^^mber    M  ^T***    *'"1°^    '^'    '"^    '    ^^      ^^T 

com  in  harvested  fields  for  food.    The  early  19^  ^Je  o?^Nftl^l^«v!^^e^r^'  ^^°^  numbers  comprise  four-flfths  of  the 

mowing  of  alfalfa  fields  would  result  In  rJ  1^  to  a  15  oS  h^^  f^  l^mnnln^S^  f*"^?  .'°'*'  v,*""'  .^*    r«l-wlnged    blackbird 

producUve  failure  for  millions  Of  redwings  M?Soo  a  vesx^  Tl^  1^  rl^,^  ffo^^  (Agelaius    phoenlceus),    starling     (Stumus 

each  vear  w.uuu  a  year,      ima  loss  resulted  from  an  vulgarU) ,  common  grackle   (Qulscalus  quls- 

eacnyear^  estimated  3  mlUlon  bird   flock  of  starlings  cuia)    and  brown-headed  cowblrd  (Molothrus 

The  redwing  that  damages  com  In   Ohio  .which    destroyed    13    tons   of    cull    poutoie  ^l   ^^.[^^Lcl^  w«^tler  contrtbuUng 

^'o^f^m   th°.   :^u'^".n"M^'^'"„~r'"  "^  r''      This  «.me  arUcle  reported  the  spread  t^iemSXg^h  oi  ^  ^.^^u^  tSI 

Otoio   from   the   »uth   in   March,   nesU   and  of  enteritis  among  hogs  by  bird  carriers  as  rusty  bUck bin!  (Euphagus  carolinus),  Brew- 

beglas  a  mlgrauon  which  might  yet  take  it  well  as  the  loss  of  entire  rice  crops  to  fanners  ers    blackl^  Sb^^r^tihtdxu) . 

S^u^  At^t^J,°J^f,r^!^jr»'^***"  ^  ''^-  '^"'^  *  °**"^  •***'«»«d  »>y  i^tho^Saru.)^t^^r^ackle^Ca.- 
^jJnJf  ^  °L  .^**^  ^!f-  R*pre«enUtlve  E.  C.  GATHn»os  of  Arkansas  sidix  mJd^J).  trloolored  bliSblrd  (Age- 
Redwings  are  decoyed  Into  a  com  field  or  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild-  Ulua  tricolor),  and  bronzed  cowblrd   (Tan- 

a  decoy  trap  by  other  redwings  ah-ewly  pres-  Ufe  repreeenUUves,   reporU   were   presented  gavlus  aeneus). 
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Three-fourths  of  the  total  VS.  blackbird 
population  Is  found  In  the  relatively  huoold 
East:  the  comparatively  arid  West  lacks  the 
food',  cover,  and  water  to  support  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  f>opulatlon.  The  winter 
concentration  of  blackbirds  and  starlings  In 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  Is  the  largest 
found  in  any  section  of  the  United  SUtes  at 
any  season.  An  estimated  2(X>  million  black- 
birds and  starlings  winter  In  that  region, 
bafed  on  the  estimated  number  of  birds  oc- 
cupying rooeU  located  In  Arkansas,  Loui- 
siana. Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  The 
magnitude  of  that  winter  population  Is  due 
to  the  Inctirslon  in  late  fall  of  hordes  of 
northern  birds  and  their  progeny  from  the 
North  Central  SUtes  and  prairie  provinces, 
together  with  the  resident  population.  Rice 
production,  concentrated  near  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Mississippi  flyway.  Is  an  at- 
traction to  these  birds. 

The  Atlantic  coastal  plain  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  southward,  the  southern  Pied- 
mont, the  Texas  coasui  rice  belt,  and  the 
great  valley  of  California  are  other  ImporUnt 
winter  concentration  areas.  Many  multl- 
mllUon-blrd  rooeU  have  been  located  In  each 
of  these  regions.  North  Carolina,  with  15 
major  winter  roosU  and  an  estimated  50 
million  birds,  has  the  largest  wintering  black- 
bird-starling population  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  largest  roost  known  Is  located 
In  the  Dismal  Swamp  on  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  line  about  20  miles  south  of  Norfolk. 
ThU  roost,  conUlnlng  some  25  million  black- 
birds and  starllngaf> adjoins  the  leading  pea- 
nut producing  area  of  the  Nation. 

CONTEOI.    xrroBTs 

The  control  of  bird  depredation  Is  a  com- 
plex If  not  a  new  problem.  Intense  scientific 
study  has  been  carried  on  for  a  relatively  few 
years.  SUte  agricultvu-al  exp>erlment  sU- 
tlons,  SUU  conservation  departmenU.  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  USDA 
Public  Health  Service,  FAA,  and  universities 
as  well  as  private  groups  have  Joined  Into  the 
research  and  control  effort.  Congressional 
appropriations  of  approximately  $650,000 
were  allocated  to  bird  control  research  In 
fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  tot  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  A  similar  amount  Is  rec- 
ommended In  the  1967  budget  submitted  by 
the  President. 

The  burden  of  research  ..<««ponslbllity  has 
fallen  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  and  it  Is  here  that  other  interested 
agencies  seek  technical  Information. 

Several  methods  of  control  have  been  used 
In  basic  research  and  field  testings.  Traps, 
■ound  devices,  decoys,  sparklers,  shotgun 
experlmenu  have  not  yielded  a  completely 
satisfactory  control  method  to  date,  although 
some  reduction  In  losses  have  been  achieved. 
In  1964  an  avlclde  DRC-133S  was  developed 
In  Denver  which,  according  to  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Interior  Circular  220,  consti- 
tuted "one  of  the  major  developmenU  In  bird 
damage  control  during  recent  years." 

aBCOIMCENOED  ACTION 

In  light  Of  Increasing  losses  resulting  from 
bird  pesu.  It  Is  imperative  that  effective  con- 
trol programs  be  developed  The  lack  of 
positive  control  meaatire  Indicates  that  Im- 
mediate emphasis  needs  to  be  applied  In  the 
area  of  basic  research  and  practical  field 
testing.  We  suggest  Increased  cooperative 
efforU  be  encouraged  anumg  appropriate 
8Ute,  Federal,  and  local  agencies  In  research 
and  control  efforU.  We  further  recommend 
that  the  budget  allocations  for  research  and 
control  In  the  Department  of  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  be  In- 
creased sufficiently  to  bring  about  an  aggres- 
sive program  for  effective  control. 

Fanners  and  ranchers  share  a  deep  Interest 
In  wildlife  management  of  those  species  of 
wildlife    that    are    of    value    to    agriculture. 


sporUmen,  and  the  public  at  large.  We  are 
in  the  btislneas  of  producing  food  for  peo- 
ple; not  for  feeding  blackbirds  and  starling*. 


MORE    "POLITICAli    NOISE"    ABOUT 
GRAIN  DUMPING  BY  CCC 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  .unanimous  consent  that 
the  goitleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEIAKLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee?  r 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  a  statement  I  referred  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Preemsin's  having 
termed  "a  lot  of  political  noise"  my  con- 
cern over  the  price  depressing  effect  of 
heavy  dumping  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  corn  stocks  on  the  feed 
market.  I  also  made  reference  to  Chair- 
man Gardner  Ackley  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  having  re- 
ported in  a  television  appearance  how 
the  administration  is  holding  down  the 
price  of  corn  by  selling  out  of  Commodi- 
ty Credit  stocks.  I  wonder  if  ,Mr.  Free- 
man would  call  Mr.  Ackley's  admission, 
that  "we  are  trying  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  com"  just  'a  lot  of  political 
noise." 

Today,  I  will  quote  several  other 
sources  of  information  concerning  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  pCC's  dump- 
ing activities. 

First,  I  quote  from  the  Grain  Weekly 
letter  of  March  11,  1966,  published  by 
the  Commodity  Division  of  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  k  Smith,  Inc.: 

Government  sales  of  corn  continue  to 
dominate  the  market.  On  Wednesday  the 
agency  sold  between  6  and  7  million  bush- 
els. Trade  has  been  expecting  CCC  to  cur- 
Ull  lu  rate  of  sales,  but  thus  far  there  is  no 
significant  evidence  to  that  effect.  Since 
mid-January.  Chicago  March  futures  lost 
about  10  cenU  whUe  cash  markeu  at  major 
terminals,  basis  No.  2  Yellow,  have  declined 
9  to  12  cenU.  CCC  sales  through  March  4 
are  estimated  at  308  million  bushels,  about 
100  mlUlon  ahead  of  last  years.  The  large 
Government  marketings  added  to  the  free 
available  supplies  suggest  a  free  carryover 
on  October  1  of  between  360  and  400  mlUlon 
bushels  compared  to  237  million  beginning 
this  season.  Apparently,  the  Government 
wanu  to  encourage  farmers  to  participate  In 
the  feed  grain  program.  Early  repKDrU  In- 
dicate that  sign-up  Is  running  behind  last 
year.  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  Freeman  re- 
cently warned  farmers  about  Increasing  feed 
grain  acreage  In  response  to  world  food 
shortages. 

He  pointed  out  that  underdeveloped  na- 
tions have  problems  of  distribution  and  stor- 
age. Furthermore,  the  USDA  wanU  to  cut 
the  cost  of  carrying  inventory  and  discourage 
farmers  who  are  Inclined  to  swltoh  bean  acre- 
age Into  com.  Taking  a  slightly  different 
view  was  Congressman  CootiT  from  North 
Carolina  who  urged  support  for  pending  legis- 
lation to  bring  50  to  60  million  acres  out  of 
retirement  for  production  of  crops  for  the 
foreign  aid  program.  House  hearings  are 
expected  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  CCC  noncommltted  Inventory  is  esti- 
mated at  about  250  million  bushels,  down 
approximately  520  million  from  a  year  ago. 


Wheat  futures  continued  to  decUne  with 
added  pressure  from  heavy  sales  of  Govern- 
ment com.  March  has  declined  14  cenU 
from  the  season's  high  at  mid-December  and 
May  is  off  as  much  as  11  cenU, 

Heavy  sales  of  com  by  U  S.  Government 
has  had  a  significant  Infiuence  on  Winnipeg 
oaU  and  barley. 

I  quote  from  the  February  1966  issue 
of  the  Fanners  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association  Digest: 

Heavy  selling  of  com  by  the  Conunodlty 
Credit  Corporation  Is  another  reason  for  our 
lower  basis.  As  of  February  17,  the  Min- 
neaftolls  market  for  No.  2  Yellow  corn  Is 
quoted  at  $1.20  to  $1.20>4  per  bushel,  down 
some  3  to  6  cenU  from  our  last  writing. 

I  quote  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  15,  1966: 

Agriculture  Department  officials  said  they 
sold  about  71.7  million  bushels  of  com  from 
stocks  to  domestic  tisers  In  the  week  ended 
March  4.  This  brought  toUl  sales  for  the 
season  sUrted  October  1  to  265.8  million 
bushels,  up  from  168.2  million  in  the  like 
year-earlier  period. 

The  March  9,  1966.  issue  of  the  Feed 
Market  News,  which  is  compiled  by  the 
Grain  Division  of  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  of  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reports  that  the 
average  bulk  prices  for  com  at  principal 
markets  as  of  March  8,  1966.  was  $44.10 
per  ton.  which  is  $1.70  lower  than  the 
figure  for  February  1966,  and  $2.70  lower 
than  the  March  1965,  price, 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  highly  reputable 
sources  cannot  be  considered  "obstreper- 
ous." nor  can  their  reports  be  termed 
"a  lot  of  political  noise." 

As  the  Grain  Weekly  letter  points  out. 
these  corn-dumping  policies  affect  more 
elements  of  the  agricultural  economy 
than  just  the  price  of  com.  They  have 
already  affected  the  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley  markets.  They  also  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  livestock  situation. 
Livestock  producers  have  not  forgotten 
the  years  of  1963  and  1964,  which  were 
rough  for  them,  largely  because  of  CCC's 
heavy  dumping  of  feed  grains  in  1961-62. 
The  present  dumping  could  very  well  pro- 
mote another  crash  in  the  livestock  mar- 
ket next  year. 

Yesterday  I  reported  that  the  number 
of  farmers  who  are  signing  up  for  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  is  much 
lower  than  last  year.  The  CCC  is  using 
its  com  stocks  to  force  more  farmers 
into  the  program  by  depressing  the  mar- 
ket price  of  corn.  We  should  remember 
that  the  sale  of  the  CCC's  stocks  will  not 
increase  or  decrease  the  total  U.S  stocks 
of  com  by  one  bushel.  However,  when 
the  farmers  take  their  com  to  market, 
they  find  the  CCC,  the  agency  which 
was  established  in  1948  and  charged  with 
"stabilizing,  supporting,  and  protecting 
farm  Income  and  prices."  there  at  the 
market  ahead  of  them,  dumping  huge 
supplies  of  com  and  depressing  the  free 
market  price. 

The  recent  CCC  activities  remind  me 
of  Secretary  Freeman's  statement  last 
year  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
m.lttee: 

We  purposely  sold  In  order  to  move  our 
prices  down  far  enough  so  that  they  would  be 
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way  below  the  support  level,  the  loan  level, 
•o  that  we  could  thereby  get  compUance. 
That  wa«  the  whole  Intent  and  purpooe  and 
thrvut  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congressman  will 
continue  to  bring  such  "political  noise" 
to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  until 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  remem- 
bers that  its  primary  responsibility  Is  to 
the  American  farmer. 


It  la  uniortunate  that  thla  legislation  waa 
ptkaoed  and  Its  administration  established 
without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  experi- 
enced, professional  public  school  admin- 
istrators. 

Very  truly  yours. 

ROBKBT  H.  NOKMAN. 

Superintendent  of  Schoola. 


DOES  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  PERPETU- 
ATE INFERIOR  SCHOOLS? 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  aisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  most  thoughtful  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Norman.  Superintendent  of 
Faribault.  Minn..  Public  Schools  com- 
menting on  the  effect  of  title  I.  Public 
Law  89-10.  upon  the  public  schools  of 
Mlrmesota.  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Norman's  obser- 
vations in  view  of  the  necessity  to  evalu- 
ate the  program,  and  include  his  letter 
In  the  Record  : 

Faribault  Public  Schools. 
Faribault.  Minn  .  March  1, 19S6. 
Hon  ANCHut  Nblszk, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DsAK  Ma  Nklscn  :  Because  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  wish  to  evaluate  title 
I  of  Public  Law  89-10.  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  I  wish  to  make 
some  personal  observations  to  you  on  the 
effect  of  this  law  upon  the  public  schools 
of  Minnesota. 

In  this  State,  there  are  some  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  established  excellent  school 
systems  Taxpayers  have  been  wUllng  to 
support  educational  programs  that  attempt 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils.  Other  school 
districts.  In  order  to  save  tax  money,  have 
neglected  their  8cho<ris.  Public  Law  89-10 
favors  the  school  districts  that  have  not  been 
willing  to  support  good  schools.  With  the 
help  of  Federal  funds,  they  are  able  to  estab- 
lish educational  programs  that  other  school 
districts  have  been  supporting  locally.  Pro- 
grams already  in  existence  are  not  eligible  for 
Federal  school  aid  under  Public  Law  89-10, 

Minnesota  has  a  number  of  small  weak 
high  school  districts  that  should  be  reor- 
ganized Into  larger  units.  The  efTects  of 
Public  Law  89-10  Is  that  It  encourages  the 
weak  school  districts  to  resist  reorganization 
more  than  ever.  Even  with  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  "educationally  deprived" 
children  in  these  districts,  the  students  In 
small  school  districts  will  be  cheated  out  of 
an  adequate  education. 

Although  Public  Law  89-10  was  not  In- 
tended to  provide  general  Federal  school  aid. 
It  actually  Is  a  general  aid  bill  because  over 
90  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  are  eligible  to  receive  funds. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  law  Is  the  Federal 
redtape  and  Interference  In  local  school  af- 
fairs In  Its  admlnlstratloQ. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK, 
JULY  17-23,   1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dbr- 
wiNSKi  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rather  startling  that  in  all  the  cunent 
discussion  about  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
the  persistent  and  ugly  plight  of  the 
captive  nations  and  peoples — in  Asia,  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  Cuba — is  care- 
fully skirted  by  the  loudest  of  voices. 
How  easy  it  is  to  forget  or  ignore  this 
stark  reality.  Indeed,  how  unreflectlve 
this  shortsighted  Indifference  is  of  what 
our  Nation  stands  for  and  also  can 
mutually  profit  by  in  this  enduring  cold 
war. 

While  trial  balloons  are  being  hoisted 
for  further  appeasement  of  the 
totalitarian  Fled  regimes,  It  Is  not  too 
early  to  point  to  preparations  now  being 
made  for  the  eighth  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  this  coming  July  17- 
23.  As  provided  by  Congress  in  Public 
Law  86-90.  the  week  has  developed  into 
a  wholesome  and  sobering  reminder  of 
the  moral  and  political  obligations  of  this 
Nation  toward  the  captive  peoples  of 
North  Vietnam,  mainland  China, 
Lithuania,  Poland.  Ukraine,  Hungary  and 
two  dozen  of  others.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, our  people  are  once  again  being 
called  upon  to  let  the  captive  nations 
know  that  we  have  not  deserted  them  to 
their  tyrannical  regimes  and  that  con- 
crete measures,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  the  creation  of  a  Free- 
dom Academy,  the  methodical  develop- 
ment of  a  liberation  policy,  and  many 
other  measures,  will  continue  to  be  advo- 
cated. 

One  among  several  appropriate  themes 
cf  the  coming  week  will  be  the  sigriif- 
icance  of  the  captive  nations  for  peace. 
In  this  respect  I  request  that  the  full  text 
of  a  recent  "Manlon  Forum"  program, 
titled  "The  Captive  Nations — A  Major 
Deterrent  Against  Global  War"  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  observations 
made  In  this  program  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky.  who  Is  a  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity professor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
go  a  long  way  to  explain  why  we  should 
rededicate  ourselves  more  than  ever  to 
the   principles   for    which   our    Nation 


stands  In  this  eighth  observance  of  Cap- 
Uve  Nations  Week : 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  "Manlon 
Forum."  Feb.  6.  196e] 

Tiut  CApnvk  Nations — A  Majo«  Dctkmxnt 
Against  Olobal  Wa« — "Oppbssszo  Peoples 
CoiTLD  Ai^ter   Agckzssivx   Desions  or  Red 

RXOIMXS" 

(Dr.    Lev    Dobriansky.    Chairman.    National 
Captive  Nations  Committee) 

Dean  Manion.  With  me  here  at  the 
microphone  today  is  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky. 
professor  of  economics  at  Georgetown  Onl- 
verslty.  in  Washington.  Dr.  Dobriansky  is  a 
frequent  witness  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
subject  of  international  trade  and  commerce 
He  Is  also  chairman  of  a  distinguished  group 
of  prominent,  patriotic  people  known  as  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee.  (Suite 
514.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036.)  Dr.  Dobriansky.  welcome 
back  to  the  "Manlon  Forum." 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Its  grand  to  be  back  with 
you.  Dean  Manlon. 

Dean  Manion.  Doctor,  the  fear  of  war 
and  the  hope  for  international  peace  is  un- 
doubtedly the  overriding  concern  of  all  peo- 
ple today.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is  a  con- 
fusing concern — we  hear  it  spoken  of  as 
peaceful  coexistence  and  other  palliatives 
What,  in  your  observation  and  your  Judg- 
ment, is  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  peace? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  The  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing peace  Is  a  very  real  and  promising  one. 
However,  we  must  distinguish  carefully  be- 
tween what  we  in  a  free  world  regard  as  a 
genuine  peace  and  what  the  various  Red 
totalitarian  regimes  talk  about,  namely, 
peaceful  coexistence. 

As  It  has  turned  out.  and  as  it  will  con- 
tinue In  the  future,  when  the  Red  regimes 
speak  of  peaceful  coexistence,  they  mean, 
actually,  coexisting  momentarily  with  the 
Western  world,  particularly  the  United 
States,  and  while  doing  so.  carrying  on  wars 
of  national  liberation.  These  so-called  wars 
of  liberation  are.  In  effect,  inflltratlons — sub- 
version into  many  of  the  continents  of  the 
world,  particularly  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  In  light  of  this,  what  we  are  really 
engaged  In.  fundamentally.  Is  a  political  war- 
fare on  many  of  these  continents. 

So.  although  we  do  pray  for  peace  In  the 
sense  of  a  concourse  of  peoples,  an  Inter- 
course economically,  politically,  culturally  in 
every  measure — all  the  marks  of  what  we  con- 
sider peaceful  coexistence.  Actually,  we 
have  a  peaceful  coexistence  that  has  been 
fomented  primarily  by  Moscow,  and  which 
serves  as  a  shield  for  Its  political  subversion 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  In  turn 
foments  revolutions  and  turnovers.  As  a 
consequence.  In  the  final  analysis  It  brings 
American  military  power  into  play  as  a  kind 
of  last  minute  resort  or  reaction.  We  see 
this  in  South  Vietnam.  We  saw  It  for  a 
time  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  We  are 
very  likely  to  see  It  In  many  areas  on  these 
three  continents. 

De<ai  Manion.  We  hear  the  division  made 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world;  Dr.  Dobriansky.  who  are  the  captive 
nations? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Well,  the  captive  nations 
concept  includes  many  nations  In  Eastern 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  also  In  Latin  America. 
When  we  talk  about  the  captive  nations,  we 
must  bear  In  mind  that  any  appeal  we  make 
for  the  captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  could 
be  a  great  contribution  to  the  possibility  of 
peace.  I  have  continually  maintained  that 
the  captive  nations,  in  the  aggregate.  In  toto, 
constitute    one    of    our    major    deterrents 


against  a  hot  global  war.  Not  only  that.  I 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it's  a 
major  deterrent  against  some  of  these  wars 
of  national  liberation. 

The  captive  nations  in  Europe  Include  not 
only  those  in  central  Europe  with  which 
most  Americans  are  familiar,  such  as  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Bulgsirla.  Rumania, 
but  also  many  nations — in  fact,  the  majority 
of  them — within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
Most  Americans,  unfortunately,  have  for- 
gotten the  three  Baltic  nations — Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania — who  were  forcibly 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1940"s.  Yet.  they  are  part 
of  the  family  of  captive  nations. 

But  over  and  beyond  the  Baltic  nations, 
there  are  numerous  other  captive  nations 
within  the  U.S.S.R..  such  as  Baku  and 
Ukraine,  which  U.  Incidentally,  the  largest 
captive  non-Russian  nation  In  Eastern 
Europe,  with  a  population  of  45  million. 
Then  we  have  Gteorgla.  Azerbaijan,  and  Ar- 
menia In  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  the 
large  nation  of  Turklstan  in  central  Asia,  and 
Idel-Ural. 

In  the  Asiatic  sphere,  there  is  North  Korea, 
Tibet,  North  Vietnam,  and  the  huge  area, 
mainland  China.  The  Peiplng  regime  is  a 
Junior  partner,  perhaps  a  very  irascible  one 
to  Moscow — but  the  fact  is,  the  underlying 
population,  roughly  650  to  700  mUllon  CW- 
nese,  constitute  a  captive  nation.  Of  course, 
we  have  our  own  captive  nation  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere;  namely.  Cuba. 

So  the  list  of  captive  nations  is  a  long  one 
It  Is  a  list  that  began  back  In  1920  when  the 
first  family  was  brought  into  captivity  as  a 
result  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperialism  and 
colonialism.  It  was  expanded  during  World 
War  n.  and  also  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
so  that  we  have,  roughly,  about  27  distinct 
captive  nations.  The  big  question  Is,  Will 
this  list  be  extended?  The  road  that  we  are 
following.  I  am  convinced,  will  lead  to  an  ex- 
tension of  it.  It  may  be  South  Vietnam. 
Thailand.  Colombia.  British  Guiana,  Ghana, 
or  any  place  where  there  la  Communist  po- 
litical warfare  underway. 

Dean  Manion.  We  started  off  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  peace.  How  can  these  captive 
peoples  be  Instrumental  In  achieving  inter- 
national peace? 

POPULAR     MYTHS     ABOUT     RED     EMPIRE 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  I  would  say  first  that  we 
have  to  become  Instrumental  ourselves  by 
revising  some  of  our  notions  with  regard  to 
the  captive  nations  and  with  regard  to  what 
I  call  the  entire  Red  empire.  We're  given 
to  a  number  of  myths  that  today  circulate 
about.  Let  me  just  cite  s<Mne  of  these  no- 
tions or  myths.  One  is  that  the  captive  na- 
tions are  represented  by  their  various  Red 
regimes.  Meaning,  for  example,  the  Go- 
mulka  regime  In  Warsaw. 

The  way  some  of  our  Americans  think  and 
talk.  It  would  seem  that  the  Gomulka  regime 
Is  a  popular  regime,  one  that  had  been  put 
Into  office  through  a  national  election  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  people.  This  is  grossly  un- 
true. The  plain  fact,  and  a  very  crucial  fact. 
Is  that  all  these  regimes — the  totalitarian 
regimes — have  been  Imposed,  and  they  work 
against  the  Interest  of  the  people.  It  is  Im- 
portant for  us  to  maintain  this  distinction, 
to  make  the  constant  appeal  to  the  freedom 
aspirations  of  the  underlying  populaces — the 
Polish  people,  the  Hungarian  people,  the 
Ukraiman  people,  even  to  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  people  In  their  flght  for  additional 
freedoms  within  their  areas  against  thelr 
respectlve  governments. 

To  the  extent  that  we  do  this,  to  that  ex- 
tent we  intensify  the  insectirlty  of  each  of 
these  regimes.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
successful  In  intensifying  this  Insecurity,  to 
that  extent  will  we  be  able  to  cope  with  any 


aggreeslve  designs  on  a  scale  of  political  war- 
fare, or  even  direct,  armed  aggression  by  any 
of  these  regimes. 

Dean  Manion.  Is  this  what  the  President 
means  when  he  talks  about  "bridges  of  un- 
derstanding" with  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
so-called  Communist  nations? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Not  at  all.  The  general 
notion  of  the  bridges  of  understanding  seems 
to  rest  on  this  myth  and  additional  myths. 
The  myth,  first,  of  captive  nations  and  the 
Red  regimes  being  Identical,  and  secondly, 
the  nationalism  that  you  have  in  the  various 
satelilt*  countries,  and  even  wlttiin  the 
U.S.SJl  Tlie  President,  for  example,  speaks 
of  a  sweepmg  nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe. 
This  is  true,  but  It's  not  new.  Nationalism 
has  always  been  there  and  the  Red  regimes 
use  It.  just  as  the  Moscow  regime  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  always  used  it.  as  a  weapon 
against  the  people 

The  point  that  I  tlitnk  should  be  stressed 
Is  that  it  Is  fine  to  build  up  bridges  of  under- 
standing. I'm  not  against  It  and  any  friend 
of  the  captive  nations  is  not  against  It.  but 
we  want  to  know  what  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bridge.  Is  It.  as  the  President  thinks, 
the  totalitarian  government — the  Red  gov- 
ernment say.  In  Bucharest  or  In  Budapest, 
or  In  Warsaw — or  is  It  the  people?  I  think 
the  faUure  here  of  the  entire  policy  Is  that 
the  bridge  leads  to  the  government,  to  its 
entrenctiment  against  the  underlying 
populace 

Dean  Manion.  Doctor.  I  know  from  your 
testimony  and  from  your  writings  that  you 
believe  In  International  trade  in  general — 
you  believe  that  we  should  trade  with  the 
Communist  people,  those  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  other  captive  nations.  What  are  the 
conditions  of  this  trade,  in  your  estimation, 
that  would  be  proper? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  I'm  glad  you  brought  this 
up,  because  If  the  Communists  can  use  trade 
as  an  Instrument  In  their  political  warfare — 
as  they  have  continually — there  is  no  reason 
for  the  United  States  not  to  use  trade  as  a 
weapon.  However,  many  persons  advocate 
unconditional  trade.  Meaning  they  think 
that  on  a  commercial  bsisls  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  trade  with  the  various  Red  govern- 
ments and  that  will  contribute  to  amity  and 
peace  and  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
peoples  Involved.  The  fact  is  that  such  un- 
conditional trade  would  lead  to  a  buttress- 
ing of  the  economy  of  these  various  Red 
regimes,  and  very  little  In  the  way  of  a  bene- 
fit would  redound  to  the  underlying  popu- 
lace. 

There  is  a  great  danger  here  In  connec- 
tion with  unconditional  trade.  We  advocate 
Instead  a  poltrade  policy.  Namely,  trade  on 
a  basis  of  political  concessions.  Meaning, 
that  if  the  Bucharest  Government  is  inter- 
ested In  a  chemical  plant,  we  will  consider 
It.  provided  we  also  will  be  able  to  realize 
certain  freedom  concessions — not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  Rumanians  but  from  East 
Germans  and  others.  It  can  be  worked  out 
in  the  sense  of  political  bids  against  their 
commercial  bids. 

Dean  Manion.  And  this  would  be  the 
true  way  to  edge  toward  the  ultimate  libera- 
tion of  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  It  would  certainly  be  one 
of  the  ways.  There  are  many  others — In 
the  sphere  of  diplomacy,  in  propaganda,  as 
connected  with  the  Voice  of  America  and 
numerous  other  media  that  we  can  use. 
But  this  requires  a  general  psychop>olitical 
warfare  context,  for  which,  unfortunately. 
I  would  say,  we  are  totally  unprepared. 

Dean  MA»noi«.  The  Soviets  and  the  Com- 
munists are  constantly  promoting  revolu- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Do 
you  think  we  should  turn  the  trick  and  en- 
courage  liberation   on   their  side   of   It? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Yes,  and  again  I  stress 
the  i>aramllltary,  the  psychopolitical.    litany 


persons  think  that  when  you  s|^ak  of  libera- 
tion It  will  mean  a  hot  war  or  Involvement, 
If  you  wUl,  In  a  nuclear  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  appeal  Is  made  on  political  grounds 
and  can  sway  and  Influence  the  various  peo- 
ples throughout  the  entire  Red  empire.  We 
have  allies  there — approximately  1  blllloi. 
people — to  whom  we  are  making  no  ap- 
peal. 

Dean  Manion.  We're  malting  the  mis- 
take of  appealing  to  governments  Instead 
of  to  the  people  who  are  oppressed  by  those 
regimes? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Tiiat  is  correct,  and  that 
Is  one  great  fallacy  underlying  our  present 
p>oUcy.  I  was  very  dismayed  that  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  the  President 
made  no  reference  to  the  captivity  of  the 
various  people  in  the  entire  Red  empire. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Dobriansky. 
I  hope  we  wUl  have  an  early  opportunity  to 
continue  and  further  explore  this  most  in- 
teresting subject  of   the  captive   nations. 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  I  lo(dc  forward  to  it.  Dean 
Manion. 

Captive   Nations   Resolittion 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  Its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  this  tiarmonious  imlflcatlon  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  aoclety  baa 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  poaaesa 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918.  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  dire  tlireat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenia,  Rtunanla.  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Alba- 
nia, Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackia.  Turklstan, 
North  Vietnam  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence,  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  the  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  tliat  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples,  throtigh  an  appropriate 
and  official  means,  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
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freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  in  Conffreu  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  la  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  In  July  1950  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  ard  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate  ceremonies   and   activities. 

The  President  Is  further  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  In- 
dependence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 


FLORIDIAN  CONSIDERED  FOR  DI- 
RECTOR OP  OFFICE  OF  EMER- 
GENCY PLANNING 

Mr  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection.. 

Mr.  FASCELX..  Mr  Sp)eaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment of  his  Intention  to  nominate  the 
Honorable  Cecil  Farrts  Bryant,  former 
Cr-jvernor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President 

Governor  Bryant  has  an  impressive 
background  of  education  and  public 
.service  which  he  brings  to  his  new  posi- 
tion of  public  service.  Bom  In  Ocala. 
Fla  .  he  studied  at  Emory  University  and 
Harvard,  receiving  the  B.S.  degree  from 
Harvard  in  1938,  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida He  also  holds  honorary  degrees 
from  Florida  Southern  College  and  Rol- 
lins College.  For  21  years  he  was  en- 
gaged In  private  practice  of  law  In  Ocala 
until  Janua.y  1961,  when  he  was  Inau- 
gurated as  Governor.  He  served  with  the 
US.  Navy  from  1943  to  1946,  attaining 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  The  Governor 
served  In  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fiom  1942  until  1956.  He  was 
an  able  and  dedicated  speaker  of  the 
house  from  1953  to  1954,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  that 
house  He  was  elected  Governor  in  1960 
and  served  exceptionally  in  that  office 
until  January  1965  when  he  returned  to 
the  private  practice  of  law. 

Op.  confirmation  of  his  appointment  as 
Director,  this  learned  civic  leader  will 
Insure  the  further  successful  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Gov.  Farrts  Bryant  with  all  his  out- 
standing qualities  of  leadership  is  a 
splendid  addition  to  President  Johnson's 
official  family. 


Bf<:TISH  MOLASSES  MONOPOLY 
DETRIMENTAL  TO  U.S.  SUGAR 
INDUSTRIES 

M;      MATSUNAOA,     Mr.    Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascsll]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RacoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  the  country  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  deeply  concerned 
with  the  VS.  and  the  free  world  com- 
mitment In  South  Vietnam.  However, 
we  must  not  let  the  intensity  of  our  in- 
terest in  this  vital  area  of  the  world 
blind  us  or  deter  us  from  continuing  in- 
terest and  commitments  equally  as  vital, 
but  closer  to  our  shores. 

In  recent  meetings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we  re- 
viewed in  depth  the  actions  of  the  re- 
cent Tricontinent  Communist  Confer- 
ence held  In  Havana.  Cuba.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  conference  to  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  quite  clear. 
The  conference  was  a  call  for  rededica- 
tlon  of  effort  and  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
effort  of  communism  throughout  Latin 
America,  with  Cuba  as  a  base. 

Despite  Castro's  difficulty  with  his 
Communist  masters  both  in  Peiping 
and  Moscow,  1  he  has  not  lessened  his 
hatred  of  the  United  States  or  his 
avowed  desire  to  communize  all  of  Latin 
America.  The  Communists  of  three 
continents  who  assembled  in  this  con- 
ference gave  their  endorsement  and 
continuing  support  to  the  project.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  beyond  any  question, 
that  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  must  continue  every  effort  to  elim- 
inate communism  from  Cuba  and  to 
prevent  its  spread  into  other  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

For  this  purpose,  many  actions  have 
been  taken,  all  of  which  in  some  meas- 
ure have  been  helpful.  The  OAS  ex- 
cluded Communist  Cuba  from  the  Inter- 
American  system,  and  following  rec- 
ommendations of  special  committees, 
country  sanctions  have  been  applied  and 
particular  efforts  made  in  member  coun- 
tries to  cope  with  the  subversive  problem 
emanating  from  Cuba. 

I  have  sponsored  and  supported  all 
legislative  and  administrative  steps  in 
the  United  States  to  help  the  downfall 
of  Castro  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
We  started  by  prohibiting  any  assist- 
ance under  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  to  the 
present  Government  of  Cuba  and  pro- 
hibiting assistance  to  any  country  which 
in  turn  furnished  assistance  to  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Cuba.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  legislative  authorization  which 
I  sponsored  and  the  Congress  adopted 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  total  embargo  on  all  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba.  This  pro- 
vision was  implemented  by  Executive 
order.  We  eliminated  the  sugar  subsidy. 
Then,  by  legislation  which  I  cospon- 
sored,  we  prohibited  assistance  to  any 
country  which  failed  to  Uke  appropri- 
ate steps  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft 
under  its  registry  from  transporting  to 
Cuba.  Among  others,  these  at  one  time 
included  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy.  We  then 
adopted  legislation  which  I  cosponsored 
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closing  and  denying  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  any  vessel  which  insisted 
on  continued  trade  with  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

The  American  Government,  through 
many  announcements,  made  its  policy 
eminently  clear  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  isolation  of  the  Commu- 
nist government  in  Cuba,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  communism  from 
Cuba  as  an  operating  base,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Castro  Communist  re- 
gime. U.S.  policy  has  not  changed.  We 
requested  friendly  nations  to  take  action 
to  help  carry  out  the  announced  policy  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  result,  hi  1965, 
free  world  shipping  to  Cuba  declined  29 
percent.  Ships  from  non-Communist 
countries  made  394  calls  in  Cuban  ports 
in  1964  and  only  282  in  1965. 

It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  ships 
from  Great  Britain  continue  to  be  the 
most  active  as  they  have  in  every  year 
that  a  count  has  been  made — 44  per- 
cent. 125  of  1965  total,  were  British-flag 
vessels — 55  came  from  Lebanon,  23  from 
Italy,  and  22  from  Greece.  Three  coun- 
tries In  1965  disappeared  from  the  list  of 
countries  whose  flagships  called  at  Cu- 
ban ports.  Those  countries  are  Spain. 
Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Furthermore.  United  Kingdom  exports 
to  Cuba  have  been  increasing  since  1960 
to  a  reported  peak  of  $36.2  million  In 
1965.  United  Kingdom  trade  with  Cuba 
in  recent  years  assumes  the  following 
proportions: 

United  Kingdom  Trade  With  Cuba 

I  In  mUlioos  U.S.  dolUrsI 


Year 

Imports 
from 
Cuba 

Exports 
Cuba 

Total 
trade 

1088 

49.8 
28.  .^ 
23.2 
IS.  0 
19. « 
34.7 
25.  6 

ia4. 

26.0 
42.6 

2a« 

12.4 

7.2 

S.8 

27.2 

8&2 

IB-W 

71.1 
417 

19m _ 

1961 :. 

1902 

27  1 

1963 

40.5 

1964 

S2  7 

1965  (January-Seplem- 
ber) 

46.1) 

In  1964  the  United  Kingdom  exported 
to  Cuba  machinery,  buses,  chemicals, 
motor  vehicles,  textiles,  electric  ma- 
chinery, and  tools,  among  other  things 
Its  total  Imports  in  1964  were  comprised 
of  raw  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and 
manufactures. 

Recent  reports  of  economic  conditions 
in  Cuba  have  pointed  out  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  Castro  government. 
Lack  of  international  credit,  domestic 
failures,  and  other  factors  have  aggra- 
vated the  situation.  Nevertheless,  none 
of  these  has  dampened  the  ardor  of 
Castro's  recent  pronouncements  and  the 
course  of  commimism  as  indicated  in  the 
recent  Havana  Conference. 

Any  diminishing  of  trade  which  brings 
about  a  reduction  In  or  elimination  of 
International  credit  or  which  would  ag- 
gravate the  local  economic  situation  or 
which  would  prevent  the  diversion  of 
effort  and  funds  to  the  furthering  of 
Communist  doctrine  and  effort  would  be 
most  welcome.  And  yet  trade  by  our 
friends  continues. 

The  British  have  been  buying  virtu- 
ally the  entire  Cuban  molasses  crop  each 


year,  thereby  sweetening  the  Castro 
Communist  war  chest  from  $10  to  $25 
million  a  year.  All  of  this  year's  bumper 
supply  of  Cuban  molasses  was  purchased 
by  Britain  at  just  about  one-half  of  the 
price  per  gallon  American  firms  pay  for 
off-shore  molasses.  Ostensibly,  this 
tonnage  goes  to  England  for  consump- 
tion there.  Perhaps  much  of  it  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  which  then  competes 
in  the  free  world  market.  More  im- 
portantlj,  however,  it  does  allow  the 
United  Molasses  Co..  Ltd.,  perhaps  the 
largest  such  compMiny  in  the  world, 
through  its  subsidiary  in  the  United 
States,  the  Pacific  Molasses  Co..  to  sell 
molasses  from  non-Cuban  sources  Into 
the  United  States  at  prices  below  which 
our  own  American  industry  can  compete. 
In  this  one  instance,  if  not  in  others, 
trade  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  Cuba 
not  only  does  not  support  U.S.  policy,  but 
actually  is  damaging  to  American  indus- 
try. PMrthermore.  I  have  determined 
that  no  amount  of  representation  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  has  been  of  any 
avail. 

Equally  vexing  and  paradoxical.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  well-known  fact  that  re- 
cently the  United  States  has  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  Kingdom  voluntarily 
complied  with  their  policy  decision  in 
Rhodesia.  On  January  30  of  this  year, 
the  United  Kingdom  declared  a  total  em- 
bargo on  Rhodesia  where  there  had  pre- 
viously been  no  restrictions.  The  United 
States  was  requested  to  follow  suit  and 
we  have  done  so. 

Those  who  would  like  to  draw  distinc- 
tions without  difference  will  probably 
allege  that  the  United  States  acted  in  the 
Rhodesian  question  in  its  own  self-inter- 
ests, without  regard  to  the  British  re- 
quest. Perhaps  this  is  so.  If  it  is.  how- 
ever, it  Is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  is 
not  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  British 
to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Castro's 
government  in  Cuba  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

If  the  U.S.  embargo  and  policy  on  trade 
with  Cuba  were  followed  by  the  British, 
and  they  had  purchased  their  sugar  and 
molasses  from  non-Cuban  sources,  the 
economic  result  would  be  immediate  and 
dramatic.  U.S.  molasses  prices  would 
then  be  more  competitive  in  the  feed 
markets,  since  It  could  be  purchased  at 
a  competitive  level  with  com.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  would  boost  the  annual 
Income  of  producers  and  growers  in  the 
United  States  by  about  $40  million  and 
help  restore  order  to  the  feed  grain  mar- 
ket. It  is  obvious  that  equally  dramatic 
results  could  be  obtained  by  eliminating 
trade  in  the  other  items. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Florida 
Sugar  Cane  League  at  a  recent  meeting 
were  unanimous  in  opposing  the  so- 
called  triangular  trading  of  molasses  en- 
gaged in  by  the  British  molasses  monop- 
oly. United  Molasses  Co..  Ltd..  as 
being  detrimental  to  the  Florida  sugar 
Industry.  The  producers  and  processors 
of  sugarcane  in  Florida,  according  to 
President  H.  T.  Vaughn,  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  low  price 
of  molasses.  For  over  a  year  now.  the 
local  f.o.b.  molasses  price  of  blackstrap 


molasses  has  been  less  than  one-half 
of  Its  equivalent  feed  value,  when  com- 
pared to  the  prices  of  other  feed  con- 
centrates such  as  com. 

Mr.  Vaughn  further  stated  recently  in 
a  letter: 

In  spite  of  the  recent  cutback  in  acreage 
with  the  resultant  decrease  in  st^igar  and 
molassee  production,  the  price  of  molasses 
deteriorated  over  the  past  2  years.  As  ex- 
ample, the  south  Florida  fob.  molasses  price 
per  ton  was  $29.92  as  of  February  1,  1964: 
924.94  as  of  February  1.  1965;  and  917.10  as 
of  February  1966.  We  believe  that  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  these  low  prices  of 
molasses  Is  the  so-called  triangular  trading 
of  molasses. 

The  British  molasses  monopoly  has  stead- 
ily Increased  their  purchases  of  Cuban 
molasses  since  Castro's  takeover,  and  re- 
cently purchased  the  entire  output  from 
the  current  crop.  This  Cuban  molasses  ap- 
parently Is  being  used  for  British  domestic 
consumption  and  to  supply  other  ctistomers 
abroad  and  the  free  world  molasses  that  this 
Cuban  molasses  displaces.  Is  then  shipped 
to  the  United  States  and  dumped  on  our 
market.  We  are.  In  effect,  under  this 
triangular  trading  method,  finding  Cuban 
molasses  competing  Indirectly  with  our  own 
domestic  molasses.  With  our  costs  for  labor 
and  supplies  and  equipment  Increasing  at  a 
rapid  pace,  the  producers  of  molasses  are 
concerned  about  anything  that  reduces  their 
returns.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  triangular 
trading  appears  to  circumvent  our  Govern- 
ment's embargo  on  Cuban  molasses,  the 
Indirect  effect  of  this  on  our  molasses  mar- 
ket Is  to  hold  down  our  molasses  price  far 
below  what  It  should  be,  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  hope  of  improvement  as  lone  as 
this  practice  continues. 


/, 


So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  point  out  the  international  and 
the  domestic  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  United  States  in  attempting  to  carry 
out  our  annoimced  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Communist  government  in  Cuba.  I 
have  been  assured  that  our  Government 
has  made  strong  representations  to  all 
our  allies  to  assist  us  in  this  problem. 
Our  own  Secretary  of  State  has  pointed 
out  that  if  practices  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined continue,  there  very  well  could  be  in 
the  United  States  the  immediate  and 
strong  consumer  reaction.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  only  answer. 

All  of  this  points  out,  of  course,  the 
complexity  and  the  difficulty  which  the 
United  States  has  in  achieving  Its  inter- 
national policies.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  voluntary  system  of  the  free 
world  composed  of  sovereign,  independ- 
ent nations  with  the  right  to  their  own 
opinions  and  policies.  But  it  does  seem 
t«  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  issue  of  the 
elimination  of  communism  in  Cuba  and 
prevention  of  its  spread  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  a  fundamental  one  for  the 
entire  free  world  and  it  is  tragic  Indeed 
that  we  are  not  absolutely  united  on  this 
issue. 

EMPLOYER-OF-THE-YEAR  AWARDS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  RETARDED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogartt] 
may  extend  his  remaite  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objectipn. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  from  Performance,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
This  item  appeared  in  the  February  Is- 
sue and  graphically  shows  what  can  be 
done  in  a  practical  way  to  assist  the 
retarded : 
NARC   Presknts   Awaxds   to   Emplotku   or 

RXTAKDEO 

In  recognition  of  its  25-year  training  and 
employn>ent  program  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Hutzler's  departnaent  store  of  Balti- 
more. Md..  received  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children's  Employer  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Jr.,  store  president,  In 
accepting  the  award,  noted  that  Hutzler's  is 
a  pioneer  In  hiring  the  mentally  retarded. 
Since  1940,  In  cooperation  with  the  Baltimore 
city  school  system,  the  store  has  provided 
on-the-job  training  for  more  than  1,000 
girls  In  special  classes.  Some  have  stayed 
with  Hutzler's  as  full-time  waitresses,  others 
have  gone  on  to  better  Jobs  in  the  company 
and  In  the  community.  Today  there  are  34 
young  ladles  working  in  the  store's  Quixle 
restaurant. 

The  silver  certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
Honolulu  Laundry  Co.,  Ltd.  Company 
President  Hlroehl  Mltsuda  states,  "These 
young  people  deserved  a  chance  and  I  was 
fortunately  able  to  present  that  opportunity. 
They  turn  in  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay  and 
earn  their  way."  At  present  there  are  six 
mentally  retarded  employees  In  the  laundry 
working  as  seamstresses  and  pressers. 

Remco  Industries  Co.,  received  the  gold 
certificate.  Saul  Robblns,  president,  said. 
"We  have  been  hiring  mentally  retarded  em- 
ployees for  the  past  10  years — and  we  are  sold 
on  them.  From  a  purely  doliars-and-cente 
standpoint,  they  are  unbeatable." 

The  employer  award  program  was  estab- 
lished m  1964  by  the  NARC  in  cooperation 
with  the  President's  Committee  to  give  na- 
tional recognition  to  employers  who  hire  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  awards  are  pre- 
sented annually  at  the  convention  of  the 
NARC  to  focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  the 
mentally  retarded  can  do  the  Job  and  that  It 
Is  good  business  to  hire  them.  Winner  of 
the  first  annual  award  was  the  W.  T.  Grant 
Co. 

There  are  2  million  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons employed  today.  They  work  In  shops, 
factories,  offices,  restaurants,  and  on  farms. 
In  Jobs  behind  the  scenes  and  with  the  pub- 
lic: as  sales  clerks,  messengers,  upholsterers, 
mechanics,  stock  boys,  waitresses,  painters, 
carpenters,  and  In  many  other  capacities. 

More  than  16,000  retarded  persons  will  ob- 
tain Jobs  this  year;  60  percent  more  than  the 
10.000  last  year  and  more  than  double  the 
6.000  in  1960.  But  there  are  over  a  million 
who  need  Jobs.  The  NARC  Is  conducting  an 
Intensive  3 -year  campaign  to  promote  train- 
ing and  hiring  of  the  mentaUy  retarded. 


THE  DECADE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AT 
MIDPOINT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  In  launching  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  dubbed  the  1960's  the 
decade  of  development. 

We  are  now  at  midpoint  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  sixties,  and  now  is  a  good 
time  to  reflect  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, to  determine  the  scope  of  Its 
achievements,  and  to  evaluate  what  it 
has  done  thus  far;  but  even  more  this 
is  the  time  to  lay  more  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  complete  the  task  that  has  been 
started  so  well.  The  Alianza  is  a  proj- 
ect of  bold  dimensions;  it  is  confronted 
with  staggering  tasits;  it  is  a  program 
for  men  of  great  audacity  and  courage. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  President  Johnson's  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  Alliance  in  Its 
first  5  years,  and  therefore  I  am  asking 
that  it  be  made  part  of  the  Rxcoao  oi 
today's  proceedings. 

President  Johnson's  reafBrmatlon  of 
his  belief  In  and  support  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progre.ss  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  last  2  years 
in  this  endeavor. 

President  Johnson's  determination  to 
succeed  in  this  critically  needed  work  is 
a  most  encouraging  thing,  for  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  President 
Johnson  s  determination  to  push  the  Al- 
liance means  success. 

President  Johnson's  report  follows: 

Statkmknt  by  th«  Pkxsidkmt  on  THI  FllTH 

AnNIVKBSAKY   roK  the  A1.LIANCS  FOB  PBOGSZ.SS 

My  fellow  clUzena  of  the  hemisphere. 
since  becoming  President.  I  have  often  re- 
stated my  own.  and  our  country's  reaclute 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  a  better  life  for 
all  the  |>«ople  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Many  Presidents  have  worked  to  shnpe 
that  goal 

We  are  proud  of  the  good  neighbor  policy 
of  President  Pranltlln  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  Blaenhower  broke  new  and  fertile 
ground  with  the  Act  of  BogotA  In  I960 — 
an  act  growing  from  the  understanding  com- 
passion of  one  people  for  another. 

President  Kennedy  built  on  these  efforts 
Hnd  gave  them  Increased  emphasis  with  the 
announcement  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
on  Uarcb  13.  IMl.  5  years  ngo. 

Today,  by  word  and  deed,  Americans  are 
helping  to  fumu  the  hopes  of  those  who  have 
little  and  pray  that  one  day  they  can  have 
more. 

The  Johnson  administration  seeks  history's 
description  as  a  time  when,  the  dreaming 
and  the  planning  having  laid  the  founda- 
tions, the  doing  and  building  were  underway. 

The  last  2  years  of  this  vast  cooperative 
effort  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  are  solid  evidence 
that  deeds  are  matching  our  words. 

During  these  2  years  Latin  America  has 
achieved  a  per  capita  growth  rate  of  2.5  per- 
cent The  average  rate  for  the  preceding  3 
years  was  less  than  1  percent.  Thla  recent 
Increase  of  ISO  percent  is  a  fact  which  friends 
of  the  hemisphere  must  note  with  pride — 
and  new  hope  for  the  future. 

In  fiscal  years  1905  and  1966.  those  Latin 
American  countrlee  coojjeratlng  with  U.S. 
programs  of  action  are  putting  visible  results 
before  their  people. 

Together  we  are:  Improving  7.000  miles  of 
road;  building  130,000  dwelling  units;  Irri- 
gating 136.000  new  acre*  of  farmland:  adding 
530.000  kilowatts  to  power  generating  capac- 
ity: providing  cUaBTooms  for  1  million  stu- 
denu:  building  4M  new  health  faculties: 
spending   $200   million    to  provide   financing 


for  expansion  and  construction  of  over  5.000 
industrial  firms;  spending  »260  million  in 
providing  agricultural  credit  to  450,000 
farmers. 

Equally  important,  reforms  are  changing 
and  modernizing  these  institutions  In  Latin 
America  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  sense 
of  community  that  stretches  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Oovernments,  business  concerns,  labor 
unions,  and  cooperatives  are  working  with 
the  people  of  our  hemisphere  to  attain  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  under  free  Institu- 
tions. 

We  are  building  the  machinery  of  cooper- 
ation through  the  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  are  enlisting  the  support  of  private 
groups  and  voluntary  agencies  In  ever-In- 
creasing measure.  The  Peace  Corps,  Part- 
ners for  the  Alliance,  Council  on  Latin 
America.  APTr-CIO.  private  foundations,  and 
universities  are  making  vital  contributions. 
We  are  Introducing  the  principle  of 
mutual  aid  among  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions We  are  giving  new  energy  to  economic 
Integration  within  Latin  America.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ap- 
proved last  November,  gives  Impetus  to  these 
concepts. 

We  recognize  that  fulfillment  of  all  our 
goals  will  require  continuation  of  our  Joint 
efforts  l>eyond  1971  I  said  last  November 
that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  extend 
mutual  commitments  beyond  the  period 
originally  foreseen  In  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este.  Self-help  and  mutual  aid  will  be 
yardsticks  In  determining  the  scope  of  our 
contribution. 

In  country  after  country,  nations  In  the 
hemisphere  are  acting  to  mobilize  resources 
for  public  and  private  Investment — to  reform 
and  modernize  the  institutions— to  expand 
trade  and  market  opportunities  within  and 
outside  the  hemisphere — and  to  provide  a 
solid  base  for  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  imported  capital  and  technical  assistance 
External  stipport  Is  also  coming  In  Increas- 
ing measure  from  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  World  Bank,  and  its  aini- 
lates  and  the  United  Nations.  This  support 
has  Increased  by  about  •200  million  In  the 
last  2  years. 

For  lu  part,  the  United  States  has  already 
committed  nearly  $5  billion  to  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  to  assist  them  In  their 
strv.ggle  to  modernize  and  achieve  a  better 
life  for  their  people.  In  recent  months  signi- 
ficant stepw  have  been  taken  to  give  Latin 
America  greater  access  to  our  caarkets: 

This  administration  has  Insisted  that  our 
participation  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  be  more  effective. 

This  administration  recommended  the 
Congress  withdraw  the  special  Import  fee 
on  sugar. 

Tills  administration  removed  the  quota 
restrictions  on  lead  and  zinc. 

After  a  temporary  period  of  setback,  there 
are  now  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  renewal  of 
large-scale  private  foreign  Investment  In 
Latin  American  development,  often  in  Joint 
ventures  with  Latin  American  associates. 
Business  leaders  interested  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican Investment  have  been  Invited  to  the 
Cabinet  Room  frequently  to  discuss  steps  to 
help  the  people  of  the  hemisphere. 

Three  years  ago  the  19  Latin  American 
countries  were  deeply  concerned  over  their 
trade  position  In  the  world.  During  the  past 
2  years  the  trend  has  changed. 

Our  experts  now  predict  that  export  earn- 
ings for  1965  will  show  an  Increase  of  91 
billion  over  the  1963  level,  providing  addi- 
tional resources  for  investment  In  develop- 
ment. 

Tet  we  must  do  more  than  provide  money 
and  technical  assistance  and  improve  trade. 
Investments  must  be  made  directly  in  hu- 


man beings.  In  every  forum.  I  have  ad- 
vocated and  directed  that  American  resources 
be  Invested  in  education,  health,  and  im- 
proved living  ai%d  working  condltlonaC  Such 
efforts  are  not  easy  to  organize.  They  require 
the  mobilization  of  human  resources  in 
scarce  supply.  Bftt  they  are  among  the  most 
rewarding  of  all  Investments. 

Today  I  want  to  Issue  a  new  call  to  our  sis- 
ter nations  in  the  hemisphere  to  enlarge  our 
truly  revolutionary  cause — the  cause  of  en- 
larging the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

I  am  determined  to  contribute  Americas 
resources  to  this  spirit  of  change — a  spirit 
now  slowly,  surely,  confidently  growing  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  us  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  have  seen  and  understand  the  les- 
sons of  history.  Together  we  nre  strong 
Divided  we  are  weak.  Together,  we  must 
shape  the  future  to  our  hopes. 

In  every  nation  in  the  hemisphere  the 
needs  and  the  beliefs  and  the  prayers  are  the 
same.  We  want  peace  and  opportunity — the 
chance  to  live  In  dignity,  to  choose  and  plan 
and  work  and  achieve  the  best  for  our  fam- 
ilies. 

I  believe  that  the  next  5  years  we  will  see 
a  continent  constantly  growing  In  prosperity 
and  in  unity— growing  in  Its  capacity  to  meet 
the  desires  and  needs  of  Its  own  people — and 
In  Its  contribution  to  peace  and  freedom  In 
the  world  at  large. 

That  Is  what  BogotA  and  Rio  and  Punta 
del  Este  were  all  about. 

For  my  own  part.  I  want  to  help  make  all 
this  a  reality  and  "to  create  out  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  something  that  did  not  exist 
before." 

This  is  fulfillment, 
mlrment. 


And  this  Is  our  com- 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
ACT  OP   1950. 

Mr.  MATSUVAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  ^msent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Daddafio) 
may  extend  h%  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  afid  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
make  rather  extensive  amendments  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950.  The  bUl  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  Foundation  and  to  facilitate  Its  op- 
erations, making  them  both  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient. 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  long  and  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  of  Its  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment which  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  chair. 

We  began  work  on  a  careful  and  gen- 
eral review  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  In  the  fall  of  1964.  We  so- 
licited the  aid  of  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress In  preparing  extensive  background 
material  which  our  subcommittee  then 
spent  weeks  in  studying.  We  followed 
this  with  7  weeks  of  hearings  which  in- 
cluded the  testimony  of  more  than  40 
of  the  most  knowledjgeable  people  in  the 
country,  both  In  Government  amd  out 
of  Government,  with  regard  to  the  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 


The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day is  the  result  of  those  hearings  and 
of  lengthy  consideration  by  the  subcom- 
mittee following  the  hearings.  It  has 
been  carefully  drawn,  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  thoee  In  the  executive 
branch  as  well  as  the  legislative,  and  It 
represents  the  first  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  Foundation  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Congress  since  the  Founda- 
tion was  formed  16  years  ago. 

This  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
subcommittee,  and,  while  it  has  not  It- 
self been  taken  up  before  the  full  com- 
mittee I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  subcommittee's  report  leading 
to  this  bill  did  receive  the  unanimous 
backing  of  the  full  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  which  adopted  it  as  a 
House  report  on  January  18,  1966. 

We  have  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
bill  which  are  to  begin  on  April  19  imd 
have  confidence  that  It  will  receive  the 
bipartisan  support  of  the  full  committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  importance  of  the  Foundation's 
work  to  the  welfare  of  this  country,  its 
economy  and  Its  security,  as  well  as  its 
cultural  status,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
emphasized. I  strongly  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  give  his  attention 
and  support  to  this  legislation. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MULTER  IN  SUPPORT  OP  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  78  TO  PRO- 
VIDE A  4-YEAR  TERM  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multxr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  polrit  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
submitted  the  following  statement  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  support 
of  my  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
78,  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
a  4-year  term  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer  to 
JtTDicuRT    CoMicrrncx,    House    or   Repre- 

SENTAXrVES.     IN     StTPPORT     OF     HOtTSE     JODTT 

RESOLtmoN  78.  To  Amend  the  CoNSTxrtJ- 
TioN  To  Provide  a  4- Year  Term  for  Mem- 
bers   OP    THE    HOtrSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 

BilARCH  16.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
»  4- year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  every  Congress,  except 
one,  since  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1947. 
In  this  Congress.  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  78  for  the  same  purpose. 

Some  years  ago.  I  conducted  a  poll  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  the  result  of 
«»t  poll  indicated  that  318  Members  were 
la  favor  of  the  4-year  proposal,  with  oiUy 
110  opposed.  I  beUeve  that  the  principle  of 
the  4-year  term  is  overwhelmingly  supported, 
not  only  by  the  Members  of  the  House,  but 
by  the  general  pubUc.  The  best  way  to  find 
out  would  be  to  submit  this  resolution  to  the 
P«ople  in  the  States  and  let  them  ratify  It 


or  reject  it,  as  they  desire.  I  think  there, 
too,  the  overwhelming  action  of  the  elector- 
ate will  support  the  resolution. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
terms  of  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
be  staggered  so  that  one-half  of  the  Members 
run  each  2  years  or  whether  all  Members 
should  run.  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
President,  along  with  the  President  every 
4  years.  I  favor  the  President's  Idea  to  syn- 
chronize the  terms  of  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  firmly  believe  that  when  we  elect  a  per- 
son of  one  party  as  President,  he  ought  to 
have  the  majority  of  his  party  In  the  Con- 
gress so  that  responsibility  la  on  the  party. 
If  we  believe  in  the  two-party  system.  I 
know  that  it  has  occasionally  happened  that 
the  President  has  been  elected  from  one  party 
while  the  majority  from  the  other  party  are 
elected  to  Congress.  In  off  years  very  fre- 
quently, the  control  will  change  In  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  we  have  a  majority  party  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  White  House.  But,  If 
we  really  believe  In  and  want  a  strong  two- 
party  system,  then  this  Is  the  only  way  to 
place  the  responsibility  on  a  party.  This 
precludes  the  device  of  denial  of  responsibil- 
ity at  election  time.  The  man  In  the  White 
House  and  the  majority  should  be  of  the  same 
party. 

If  the  party  In  power  does  not  live  up  to 
Its  pledges  and  does  not  do  the  job  for 
which  it  was  elected,  the  people  should  turn 
it  out  of  office  4  years  later.  Divided  re- 
sponsibility should  be  avoided.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  then  cannot  say:  "We  didn't 
have  a  member  of  our  party  In  the  White 
House."  And.  the  man  In  the  White  House 
cannot  say:  "The  Members  In  the  majority 
are  of  the  opposite  party  and  they  are  not 
going  along  with  me."  This  would  make  for 
stronger  and  more  effective  Government. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  add  that  our 
people  are  not  only  entitled  to  fair  repre- 
sentation but  also  to  ftill  representation. 
Fair  representation  requires  that  each  man's 
vote  Shan  be  equal  to  his  neighbor's.  Pull 
representation  deals  with  the  quality  of  that 
representation.  We  have  solved,  legislatively, 
the  problem  of  fair  representation.  Let  us 
also  solve  the  problem  of  full  representation. 

An  almost  impossible  burden  is  placed  on 
a  Member  who  must  run  for  office  every  2 
years.  With  an  election  scheduled  every  2 
years,  a  Member  must  campaign  constantly. 
He  must  keep  "one  face"  back  In  the  district 
ready  to  meet  the  demands  for  constant  serv- 
ice by  his  p>eople.  He  must  answer  thousands 
of  letters,  as  well  as  telephone,  wire,  and  per- 
sonal requests  on  various  and  sundry  sub- 
jects. He  Is  faced  with  endless  demands  on 
his  time,  effort,  and  money  for  political 
activities. 

All  this  is  vital  to  bis  survival  as  a  Con- 
gressman, but  It  has  little  to  do  with  the 
legislative  business  of  the  House.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  democracy  every  elected  official  must 
periodically  give  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship to  the  people.  They  then  either  accept 
or  reject  him.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  But 
to  ask  a  Member  of  the  House  to  do  this  every 
2  years  Impairs  his  effectiveness  In  office. 

I  urge  that  the  resolution  amending  the 
Constitution  to  extend  the  terms  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  4 
years  be  reported  favorably  to  the  House  for 
its  consideration. 


ABE  SAPERSTEIN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr.  Rostknkowski  ] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSBII.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  Chicago,  but  more  so  the 
United  States,  lost  one  of  Its  finer  citi- 
zens yesterday  with  the  sudden  passing 
of  Abe  Saperstein,  the  owner-coach  of 
the  famed  Harlem  Globetrotters.  He 
died  last  night  in  Weiss  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  from  an  acute  coronary 
attack. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  Abe  Saperstein 
and  it  was  a  wonderful  experience.  He 
was  not  a  tall  man  but  he  stood  tall  in 
moral  stature  for  you  could  not  help  but 
notice  the  kindness  and  understanding 
he  had  for  hi*  fellowman.  He  was  a 
champion  in  the  fight  against  oppression 
and  hate  and  he  did  it  by  promoting 
wholesome  entertainment.  He  was 
America's  unofficial  ambassador  of  good 
will,  an  original  title  he  earned  through 
his  world  travels  with  his  famed  Harlem 
Globetrotters. 

For  39  of  his  63  years  Abe  Saperstein 
was  the  delight  of  the  sports  world.  He 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  game  of 
basketball.  He  assembled  a  group  of  out- 
standing Negro  athletes  that  created  an 
art  in  playing  the  game.  By  precision 
antics,  the  Harlem  Globetrotters  l)ecame 
the  most  unique  sports  team  ever  as- 
sembled. Their  game  was  fun — all  to  the 
delight  of  the  fans.  And  this  exposure 
before  the  people  of  87  countries  in  the 
world  helped  the  United  States  to  create 
an  imsige  of  friendliness  toward  them. 
I  believe  that  Abe  Saperstein  exemplified 
the  saying: 

It's  not  whether  you  win  or  loee,  but  how 
you  play  the  game  that  counts. 

This  was  Abe  Saperstein,  not  only  In 
basketball,  but  in  everything  else  he  ever 
did. 

Abe  was  imdoubtedly  one  of  the  world's 
most  respected"  citizens,  welcomed  wher- 
ever he  went.  He  had  no  real  enemies 
for  anyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
could  not  help  but  feel  kindly  toward 
him.  He  helped  many  to  achieve  their 
place  In  society  Imparting  in  them  the 
quality  of  goodness  for  he  was  the  spirit 
of  goodness. 

Abe  will  never  be  forgotten.  His  Har- 
lem Globetrotters  are  a  permanent  fix- 
ture in  the  world  of  entertainment  and 
wherever  they  appear  they  will  carry 
with  them  what  Abe  Saperstein  stood 
for — friendship. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sjTn- 
pathy  in  this,  their  hour  of  grief.  I  hope 
that  time  will  ease  their  burden  of  sor- 
row. Although  they  are  unfortunate  in 
his  passing  they  were  fortunate  that  he 
was  a  personal  part  of  their  lives. 


READY 


THE      CREDIT      ADDICT'S 
PROVIDERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  8tn,LrvAHl 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRO  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  Si'tlAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f entleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  CBS  News  and  all  who 
were  associated  with  the  production  last 
night  of  "I  O  U  $315  BUllon."  The  pro- 
gram, featuring  Alexander  Kendrlck's 
fascLnating  trip  through  the  respectable 
byways  as  well  as  the  Incredible  jungles 
of  American  consumer  credit,  gave  every 
viewer.  I  believe,  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  actual  cost  of  borrowing  and  the 
need  for  reforms. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Cor.sumers  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  consumer  credit 
leelslatlon.  and  as  sponsor  on  the  House 
side  of  Senator  Douglas'  truth-ln-lend- 
iPi?  bill.  I  applaud  the  willingness  of  CBS 
News  to  air  the  program  even  without 
commprclal  sponsorship,  after  the  In- 
tpnded  sponsor  indicated  prior  to  broad- 
cast that  the  firm  was  receiving  some 
complaints  from  businesses  with  which  it 
regularly  deals. 

Mr.  Ei)eaker,  in  addition  to  spotlight- 
ing the  dlfBculty  which  confronts  every 
user  of  credit  In  trying  to  determine 
what  he  Is  actually  pajrlng  for  this  serv- 
ice, the  program  was  most  successful,  I 
believe.  In  pointing  up  the  phenomenon 
of  what  I  have  described  In  some  of  my 
speeches  as  the  "credit  addict."  who 
carmot  resist  buying  things  he  cannot 
afford  so  long  as  the  providers  of  credit 
encourage  and  entice  him  to  try  to  af- 
ford luxuries  beyond  his  financial  capac- 
ity As  the  program  demonstrated,  this 
problem  reaches  through  many  Income 
levels,  not  just  the  poor. 

Credit  Is  a  wonderful  tool  when  prop- 
erly used.  Our  homebuildlng  Industry 
has  accomplished  miracles,  thanks  to 
Federal  mortgage  credit  programs.  But, 
like  a  powerful  drug,  credit  can  be  a 
destroyer  of  those  who  use  It  Improper- 
ly or  to  excess.  CBS  News  was  able  to 
make  this  point  convincingly.  The 
more  public  awareness  of  the  problems 
of  misuse  and  abuse  of  consumer  credit, 
the  quicker  Congress  and  the  States  will 
be  able  to  act  effectively  to  help  solve 
the  problems.  So  I  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous national  exposure  this  network 
program  gave  to  the  consimier  credit 
issue. 


ACTION  URGED 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Greorgla  [Mr  Wkltnxr]  may 
extend  tun  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
F'E     PD  a:id  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
b  ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.Atlanta  Constitution  praises  the  admln- 
:.Niratioii  s  efforts  to  control  crime,  and 
It  adds  that  further  delay  in  passage  oX 
a  bill  to  control  firearms  sales  is  "inimi- 
cal to  the  public  welfare." 

The  paper  hails  the  calling  for  more 
effective  action  against  crime,  for  more 
efficient  courts.  Improved  corrective  ma- 


chlnery,    and   comprehensive   planning 
for  major  reforms. 

Because  the  article  sheds  light  on  such 
a  vital  subject,  I  offer  the  editorial  for 
inclusion  in  the  Rrord: 

(Prom     the     Atlanta     (Ga.)      Constitution, 

Mar.  11,  I9«6] 

CirmNo  Om  Cumx  Bux 

President  Jotuuon'i  message  to  Congress 
on  control  of  crime  Is  significant  from  sev- 
eral standpoints.  In  caUlng  for  more  effec- 
tive action,  more  efficient  courts,  improved 
correctlTe  macbinery  and  comprelienslve 
planning  for  major  reforms,  be  was  react- 
ing to  the  rapid  increase  In  the  Nation's 
crime  bUl. 

If  this  crime  toll,  running  into  billions  an- 
nually, can  be  lowered,  the  additional  in- 
vestment will  be  worthwhile.  The  President 
asked  for  Increased  appropriations  for  the 
l»«6  Law  Enforcement  Act  from  •?  2  mUUon 
to  J13  7  million — a  modest  price  to  pay  In 
relation  to  the  crime  bUl 

The  President  does  not  propose  to  take 
over  responsibility  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  He  does  propose  to  Improve  them 
through  Federal  programs  In  education  and 
research  Into  techniques.  If  carried  out. 
these  would  result  In  a  more  uniform  system 
of  Justice,  admlnlsteied  by  more  capable  of- 
ficers. 

Stressing  rehabilitation  programs,  the 
President  asked  for  consoUdatlon  within  the 
Justice  Department  of  Federal  prison,  pa- 
role and  probation  functions.  And  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  waa  directed  to  develop  "ef- 
fective ways  to  provide  correction  Institu- 
tions with  Job  Information  for  good-risk 
parolees." 

As  for  the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  guns,  the 
President  cited  an  urgent  need  for  legLsla- 
tlon  to  regulate  the  flow  of  firearms  Into 
dangerous  hands.  Here  he  should  know 
whereof  be  speaks. 

"There  Is  no  need  to  curtail  the  right  of 
citizens  to  keep  arms  for  such  traditional 
pastimes  as  hunting  and  marksmanship," 
the  President  declared.  "But  there  Is  a 
pressing  need  to  halt  blind,  unquestioned, 
mail-order  eales  of  guns  and  the  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  buyers  from  out  of  Stata 
whose  credentials  cannot  be  known." 

Control  of  firearms  sales  Is  already  before 
Congress.  Further  delay  of  Its  passage  U 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 


A  MAJOR  MOVE 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  BtntTX)if]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  taken 
logical  action  In  urging  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Transportatl<Mi,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  believes.  It 
adds  that  such  a  department  can  luilfy 
and  coordinate  the  new  agencies,  activi- 
ties, and  problems  associated  with  the 
movement  of  persons  and  goods. 

Stating  that  special  stress  is  placed 
by  the  President  on  safety,  the  paper 
adds: 

Tb«  Hearst  newspapert,  long  and  con- 
tinuously active  In  further  efforts  to  reduce 
the  terrible  traffic  toll,  are  glad  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  heavy  emphasis  to  this  prob- 
lem. 


This  enlightening  editorial  on  a  mat- 
ter of  such  grave  concern  Is  offered  for 
the  Rbcord.  In  the  belief  that  others  may 
study  its  contents  with  benefit: 
[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Kxamlner 
Mar.  7, 19«61 
A  Majob  Movx 

President  Johnson  has  taken  logical  action 
In  urging  Congress  to  create  a  Department 
of  Transportation  to  unify  and  coordinate 
the  new  agencies,  activities  and  proMems  as- 
sociated with  the  movement  ot  persons  and 
goods.  Travel  by  horseback  and  stagecoach 
no  longer  Is  the  mode.  We  have  become  the 
most  mobile  country  in  history. 

With  our  Lnxmense  development  In  trans- 
portation by  land,  air  and  water,  the  com- 
plexities have  become  numeroxis  and  varied. 
Integration  Is  essential  to  dissolve  the  major 
woblems  and  bring  method  and  system  to 
transportation.  It  ta  a  national  interest  of 
■Ighest  priority. 

\JTil8  Is  the  Intent  of  President  Johnson's 
dramatic  and  forward-looking  proposals. 
They  embrace  virtually  all  types  of  travel 
and  shipment.  And  they  seek  to  tie  together 
nuiny  Federal  organizations  that  now  operate 
Independently  of  one  another  though  all  are 
concerned  with  the  comlnon  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Special  stress  Is  placed  by  the  President 
on  safety.  He  Is  particularly  concerned 
about  highway  carnage.  The  Hearst  news- 
papers, long  and  continuously  active  In  fur- 
thering efforts  to  reduce  the  terrible  traffic 
toll,  are  glad  the  President  has  given  heavy 
emphasis  to  this  problem.  Mr.  Johnson 
gives  Industry  an  opportunity  for  further 
development  of  safety  devices.  In  the  event 
Its  efforts  seem,  after  two  years,  to  be  In- 
adequate. Federal  standardization  would  be 
imposed. 

There  now  exists  a  confusion  of  non-stand- 
ardlzatlon  In  highway  facilities  of  even  such 
simplicities  as  signs  as  one  drives  from  state 
to  state.  This  Item  alone  Ulustratea  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  and  need  for  coordination. 

The  emphasis  on  highway  safety  Is  strik- 
ingly Important  at  a  time  when  the  NaUon 
has  been  agonized  by  a  death  toll  of  49,000 
In  one  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE 
EXPANDED 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  TtmNivl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  vigorously  protest  the  proposed 
cutback  In  title  in  of  the  NaUonal  De- 
fense Education  Act.  The  administra- 
tion proposes  an  appropriation  of  $150 
million  to  continue  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans  through  the  1967 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  urge  this  committee  to 
not  only  restore  the  proposed  cuts  but 
to  expand  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  program. 

The  justification  for  such  a  cut  Is 
based  primarily  on  the  erroneous  prem- 
ise that  specialized  equipment  Is  now 
eligible  for  purchase  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  E^'en  though  some  Instructional 
Items  do  qualify,  under  certain  condi- 


tions, there  Is  still  a  tremendous  vacuum 
of  need  for  equipment  and  materials  for 
Caiifomia's  children  and  schools  who  do 
not  qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Many  of  these  needs  are  now  being  met 
through  the  efforts  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

Tlie  State  of  California  Department  of 
Education  has  informed  me  that  a  de- 
crease In  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  funds  would  severely  damage  the 
Stote's  educational  system.  I  have  re- 
ceived similar  protests  from  schools  In 
my  district. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  federally  financed  programs  In 
the  history  of  California  education. 

In  California,  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  curriculum  development  as  a  basic 
objective  of  the  program  so  that  grants 
for  equipment  and  materials  were  made 
in  support  of  specific  Instructional  im- 
provement rather  than  merely  a  method 
of  acquiring  material. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
experience  in  California  has  proven  that 
it  Is  possible  to  use  Federal  funds  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  control,  while 
stimulating  dramatic  change  In  the  di- 
rections desired  by  the  authors  of  the 
Federal  program. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
to  encourage  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  loctJ  school  dis- 
tricts. The  use  of  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  funds  Is  for  instinictional 
equipment  and  materials  has  resulted  in 
significant  Improvement  of  the  instruc- 
tional facilities  made  available  to  teach- 
ers. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  funds  are  basically  designed  for 
underprivileged  areas,  and  the  criterion 
lor  "underprivileged"  Is  tled^to  the  fam- 
ily income.  While  this  fills  a  definite 
need,  there  are  still  many  school  districts 
In  California  with  average  or  better  fam- 
ily Incomes,  that  are  basically  poor  dis- 
tricts because  of  a  large  dependent 
military  student  population  and  little  or 
no  industry  or  business  for  taxable 
funds.  In  order  for  this  type  of  district 
to  conduct  a  quality  type  of  educational 
program.  It  must  often  turn  to  National 
Defense  Education  Act  as  a  source  for 
assistance  in  acquiring  equipment  and 
materials  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
changing  education  demands. 

The  philosophy  of  matching  funds  for 
educational  programs  is  a  healthy  one. 
It  contains  the  concept  of  Incentive  aid 
which  has  strong  appeal  to  the  public 
and  educators.  It  leaves  the  local  dis- 
trict as  an  active  participant  in  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  in  the  control  of  fimds, 
while  at  the  same  time  Includes  the  State 
as  a  partner  for  the  Improvement  of  in- 
struction by  means  of  Federal  funds. 

In  California  many  school  administra- 
tors If  given  their  choice  would  prefer 
categorical  aid  similar  to  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  as  proposed  to 
lump-sum  grants.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
^hat  the  lump-sum  grants  often  become 
an  expansion  of  a  basic  tjrpe  program 
with  little  or  no  thought  for  experlmen- 
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tation  or  Innovation,  whereas  categorical 
aid  designed  to  improve  definite  subject 
areas  often  results  In  the  creation  of  new 
ideas  In  education. 

There  Is  tremendous  demand  by  school 
districts  for  existing  National  Defense 
Education  Act  funds.  During  the  first 
4  years  of  the  administration  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  funds  In 
California,  the  State  department  of 
education  reported  that  approximately 
$10.9  million  in  Federal  funds  were 
granted  to  887  school  districts  enrolling 
over  80  percent  of  the  State's  total  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  The  demand  for 
National  Defense  Education  Act  fimds 
during  the  next  4  years  Increased  at  an 
even  more  appalling  rate.  The  1965-66 
school  year  was  an  excellent  example  of 
this  Increased  demand.  While  oper- 
ating on  a  budget  of  less  than  $5  million, 
the  California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation received  approvable  requests  ex- 
ceeding $13  million.  It  was  Impossible 
to  even  begin  to  meet  these  demands. 
This  necessitated  participants  cutting 
back  their  original  plans,  thus  suppress- 
ing some  of  the  educational  creativity 
and  innovation  developed  by  local  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  informa- 
tion clearly  shows  the  value  of  continu- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
program.  I  am  therefore  opposed  to 
any  reduction  of  National  Defense  Edu- 
cational Act  appropriations  under  title 
ni  for  the  1966-67  fiscal  year. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  pre- 
sent my  views  on  the  need  for  expanding 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to 
include  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation.  Title  III  of  this  act  was 
originally  designed  to  strengthen  In- 
struction in  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  languages.  Since  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  became  law  In 
1958,  title  m  has  been  amended  twice. 
In  1964  title  in  was  amended  to  Include 
English,  reading,  history,  geography,  and 
civics  as  critical  subjects  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance,  and  In  1965 
economics  and  industrial  arts  were 
added  to  the  list.  I  propose  today  that 
this  list  of  critical  subjects  carmot  be 
complete  without  the  additional  inclu- 
sion of  health,  physical  education,  and 
recreation. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  occasioned  by  a  sud- 
den challenge  to  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological supremacy — the  launching  of 
the  Russian  sputnik  In  1957.  We  have 
since  then  attempted  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  space  race  and  have  even 
established  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  to  administer  our 
space  progress. 

However,  even  before  the  advent  of 
the  Russian  satellite,  our  Nation  realized 
that  we  were  lagging  behind  in  another 
area,  the  area  of  physical  fitness.  In 
1954  Drs.  Hans  Kraus  and  Sonja  Weber 
announced  the  results  of  15  years  of 
testing  with  over  7,000  children  In  the 
United  States,  Austria.  Italy,  and  Switz- 
erland. Their  findings  indicated  that 
over  35  percent  of  the  American  young- 
sters failed  one  or  more  of  six  tests  given 
to  measure  strength  and  flexibility. 


The  results  of  this  study  gave  Impetus 
to  the  creation  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Fatness  in  1956.  President 
Eisenhower  stated  at  his  first  Confer- 
ence on  Youth  Fitness: 

National  policies  will  b«  no  more  than 
words  if  our  people  are  not  healthy  of  body 
as  well  as  of  mind.  Our  young  people  must 
be  physically  as  well  as  mentally  and  spir- 
itually prepared  for  American  citizenship. 

The  President's  Coimcll  was  later  ex- 
panded In  1963  to  also  Include  adults 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Coimcil  of  Physical  Fitness. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  cannot  possibly  reach 
every  school  system  in  the  United  States 
concerned  with  health,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  recreation.  According  to  a  re- 
port to  the  President  on  4  years  of  fitness 
fr(»n  1961  to  1965,  14  Stfttes  did  not  even 
have  a  full-time  person  in  their  State 
education  agency  to  provide  leadership 
In  health,  physical  education,  and  recrea- 
tion; a  shortage  of  health  and  physical 
education  specialists  was  noted  In  the 
elementary  schools;  and  many  physical 
education  teachers  and  recreation  lead- 
ers were  Inadequately  trsdned. 

Many  of  these  weaknesses  could  be  al- 
leviated under  title  XI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  This  title  au- 
thorizes institutions  of  higher  education 
to  operate  li\stltutes  for  advanced  study 
to  Improve  the  qualification  of  teachers. 
If  title  XI  were  expanded  to  include 
teachers  of  health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation,  we  could  eradicate  Presi- 
dent Keimedy's  reference  to  "soft  Ameri- 
cans." 

The  technology  which  originally  grew 
out  of  our  energy  and  skill  now  deprives 
us  of  the  activity  necessary  to  healthy 
physical  development.  It  Is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  better  trained  teach- 
ers, with  a  knowledge  of  new  materials, 
to  replenish  the  physical  activity  erased 
by  an  age  of  automation. 

As  recently  as  last  year,  tests  were 
given  to  measure  physical  fitness  of 
pupils  In  one-haU  of  the  Nation's  schools. 
Of  those  tested,  about  one-third  failed 
to  achieve  the  desired  level  of  perform- 
ance. No  matter  what  tests  are  used  or 
where  they  are  given,  the  results  always 
tell  the  same  story :  Americans  are  not  as 
fit  as  they  were  a  generation  ago,  or  as 
fit  as  the  people  of  other  lands  today. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sit  and  watch  an- 
other generation  of  chalrbome  children. 
As  a  prominent  New  York  doctor  has 
stated: 

Educators  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  body 
In  their  enthusiasm  to  develop  the  mind.  A 
brilliant  mind  In  a  dead  l>ody  isn't  worth 
much. 

In  order  to  Insure  healthy  minds  and 
bodies  to  all  Americans,  I  urge  you  to 
consider  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  Include  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation. 


STEADY  COURSE  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  ADMtsl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem&n 

'rc;m  Hawaii? 

There  *a.s  no  objection. 

Mr  AOA.\r.-^  Mr,  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers are  ?rec!uently  fllled  with  doubts 
ar.d  QLiestions  about  what  this  country 
1.S  accompbshing  In  Vietnam.  Because 
tne  President  very  prop>erly  refuses  to 
si;r  up  faLse  optimism,  there  are  many 
who  mistaKenly  believe  that  we  are  mak- 
ing no  progress  at  adl. 

This  mornings  Herald  Tribune  carried 
a  Washmjoon  column  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drammond.  one  of  Americas  most  dis- 
tinguished journalists,  which  should  be 
read  by  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
Asia  In  a  few  succinct  paragraphs,  Mr. 
Drammond  makes  :t  clear  that  the  firm 
stand  we  have  lajc-ri  In  Vietnam  has 
had  repercussions  ifroughout  Asia  dur- 
ing the  past  12  mon-.ns — all  of  them  ad- 
vantasreous  to  the  free  world: 
Laos    Cambcdu  Cttxd:  VS.  Cattss  om  Othks 

PSONTS    AcVAKCXn    BT    VlTT    SBOWIMO 

(By  RoKcw  Onunmond) 
WAaaxNOTON. — One    thing    the    American 
p«ople  do  not  want  ahout  Vietnam  u  falae 
opcimism.     We  know  the  road  ahead  will  b« 
anxious  and  painful. 

But  since  it  became  clear  that  the  United 
S:ate8  is  prepared  to  stay  the  course  In  Viet- 
nam, there  have  been  heartening  dividends. 
What  haa  happened  during  the  p>ast  year 
following  the  strong  stand — and  success- 
ful battles — by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam? 

The  evidence  Is  showing  up  In  many  na- 
tions In  .\3la  and  the  far  Pacific.  When  you 
add  them  up.  they  begin  to  show  how  signifi- 
cantly events  have  begun  to  move  during  the 
very  period  the  once  imminent  Vletcong  vic- 
tory has  been  moving  further  away  from 
their  reach.  ^ 

The  record  tells  Its  own  story : 
Lace.  Twelve  months  ago  the  Laotian  Com- 
munists were  a  mounting  peril  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Today  they  are  badly  splintered. 
Cambodia:  Twelve  months  ago  It  seemed 
t.^it  Prince  Sihanouk  was  trying  to  win 
merit  points  with  the  Communists  as  a 
hedge  against  the  future.  Today  he  Is  warn- 
ing his  own  people  that,  if  North  Vietnam 
pravalls.  they  can  expect  no  mercy  from  their 
own  Communist  Party. 

Philippines  Twelve  months  ago  the  Phll- 
ipplr.M  «er»  racked  with  riots  In  pro- 
tMt  atrafn.xt  ?ven  the  small  support  the 
Oovernment  was  giving  to  Saigon.  Now  the 
Ooverr.ment  ts  preparing  to  send  troops. 

Korea  Twelve  months  ago  Korea  had  con- 
tributed only  token  forces  to  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam.  Now  it  is  at  the  point 
of  bringing  the  total  of  Its  combat  troops 
there  to  44,000 — mc»e.  In  propw^lon  to  Its 
population  of  28.500,000.  than  the  United 
States  Itself. 

Pel  ping- Moscow:  12  months  ago  the  Amer- 
!-ap.  and  foreign  critics  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vlet- 
.T^m  were  In  unanimous  chorus  declaring 
;ha:  one  consequence  of  the  U.S.  decision  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  was  bound  to  happen: 
.-.  would  end  r^e  Slno-Sovlet  feud  and  drive 
Moscow  :ind  Peiplng  back  Into  each  other's 
i.-rr-.s      I:  did  Just  the  oppoelte. 

Japan  !3  months  ago  Japan  was  moving 
•<  war-j  a  new  modus  vivendl  with  Red  China 
M-.d  w«  :he  center  of  harsh  criticism  of  U.S. 
p<:';icv  Txlay  the  Japanese  Government  Is 
he  ping  to  f.^cus  world  pressure  on  Hanoi  to 
iccepr,  p*>ace  "alics. 

Ixidonesij.  :i  months  ago  the  unpredlct- 
.^b.e  .-5ut,ir;...  :,e:,i  -.oud  sway;  he  was  sur- 
.-ounded  hv  pr'  C:isjnunl«t  aasoclatea  and 
buttressed  by  the  third  largest  Communist 


Party  in  the  world.  Indoneelan  policy  was 
pro-Bed  China  and  anti-Western. 

Today  Indonesian  policy  is  anti-Red  China 
and  leas  anti-Western.  The  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  Is  no  more.  Sukarno  has 
either  lost  most  of  his  power  to  the  antl- 
Communlst  leaders  of  the  army — or  all  of  It. 

And  on  t<^  of  these  events,  not  a, single 
dissident  South  Vietnamese  political  leader 
who  left  Saigon  for  Involuntary  exile  In  pro- 
test against  past  regimes  has  given  his  sup- 
port to  the  Vletcong. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  overturn  In 
Indonesia  or  that  all  of  the  other  events  stem 
directly  from  the  strong  U,8.  stand  In  Viet- 
nam. That  Is  honestly  arguable.  What  I 
believe  Is  not  arguable  Is  that  the  evident  will 
of  the  United  States  to  stay  the  course  In 
Vietnam  made  these  heartening  dividends 
more  attainable. 
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SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  HAWAH 
SHOWS  FURTHER  GAINS 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  soUd  foundations  on  which  Ha- 
waii's economy  rests  is  its  durable  sugar 
Industry.  It  is  therefore  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  state  of  robust  health  of 
our  Island  State's  major  industry. 

In  the  year  1965  Hawaii  registered  &n 
alltlme  record  In  per-acre  sugar  produc- 
tion. Exceeding  the  1964  figure  by  al- 
most half  a  ton,  the  1965  sugar  produc- 
tion was  a  record  11,11  tons  per  acre. 
This  record  tonnage  exceeds  the  previous 
record  of  10.84  tons  per  acre  which  was 
set  In  1955.  One  sugar  company  on  the 
Island  of  Kauai  recorded  the  highest  fig- 
ure ever  registered  by  any  plantation 
with  14,99  tons  per  acre. 

Although  comparable  1965  figures  for 
the  other  domestic  areas  are  not  yet 
available,  a  cursory  comparison  with  the 
official  1964  figures  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  puts  Hawaii  well 
ahead  of  any  other  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing area.  Louisiana  produced  1.76 
tons  per  acre;  Florida.  2.61  tons;  Puerto 
Rico,  3.26  tons;  and  the  beet  area,  2.38 
tons.  Since  Hawaii's  crop  takes  2  years 
to  mature,  while  the  others  mature  in  1 
year,  the  Hawaiian  figure  should  be  cut 
In  half  for  fair  comparison.  Even  then, 
Hawaii  still  leads  in  per-acre  sugar  pro- 
duction. Hawaii's  producers  deserve  na- 
tional recognition. 


MSGR  ANTHONY  DiLUCA 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RonrNO]  may 
extend  hl«  ranarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     RODINO.     Mr.     Speaker,     last 
week    back    In    my    district    a    Joyous 


triple  armiversary  was  observed,  as  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Holy  Family  par- 
ish of  Nutley,  Magr.  Anthony  DiLuca 
celebrated  the  60th  year  of  his  ordina- 
tion as  a  priest,  the  33d  year  of  his  serv- 
ice to  the  communities  of  Belleville- 
Nutley  and  his  85th  birthday. 

Like  so  many  of  all  faiths  of  northern 
New  Jersey,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  the  monsignor  for  many,  many 
years.  And  though  his  principal  work 
has  been  devoted  to  our  Lord  and  the 
people  of  his  parish,  his  wise  counsel  on 
all  matters  has  so  often  been  sought  by 
men  of  all  creeds.  As  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Nutley  Sun,  Frank 
Orechlo,  stated  In  an  editorlEil  in  the 
current  edition  of  his  fine  paper,  the 
communities  the  monsignor  "has  served 
so  well  express  their  gratitude  to  oi\e  of 
God's  greatest  servants." 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  Mr. 
Orechio's  editorial  accolade.  Only  the 
prayer  that  we  may  continue  to  be 
blessed  with  Monsignor  DlLuca's  pres- 
ence among  us  for  many  years  to  come 

The  editorial  follows: 

MSGB.    ANTHONT    DlL.t7CA 

The  high  calling  of  the  priesthood  U  re- 
served for  very  few  persons  In  this  world.  No 
greater  privilege  or  blessing  can  God  bestow 
upon  mortal  man. 

The  person  thus  chosen  must  possess 
unique  attributes.  He  can  be  no  ordinary 
man.  Personal  sacrifice  la  the  order  of  the 
day  for  a  priest. 

Sixty  years  ago.  there  came  to  the  priest- 
hood In  Italy  a  young  man  aged  35  whose 
eager  face  and  hopeful  eyes  reflected  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  a  later-day  Christopher 
Columbus. 

Anthony  DlLuca,  the  boy,  became  Father 
Anthony  DlLuca,  never  realizing  that  his 
deeds  on  earth  were  to  exceed  his  child- 
hood's fondest  dreams, 

A  more  humble  man  never  walked  thU 
earth  or  wore  the  priest's  collar. 

His  love  of  God  and  church  Is  equaled  only 
by  his  dedication  to  the  people  he  serves. 

In  time  the  fantastic  accomplishments  of 
Father  DlLuca,  who  took  over  a  poor  and 
Insignificant  "Italian"  parish  In  1933.  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Vatican. 

And  to  the  gentle  man  who  developed  the 
"Miracle  of  Brookllne  Avenue"  came  the 
high  honor  of  elevation  to  monsignor. 

In  the  33  years  that  we  of  the  Nutley- 
Bellevllle  area  have  enjoyed  the  special  privi- 
lege of  Monsignor  DlLuca's  friendship,  In- 
spiring leadership,  and  companionship,  his 
holy  family  church  complex  has  become  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  parishes  In  the 
American  branch  of  the  Roman  Catbolie 
Church. 

As  Monsignor  DlLuca  relaxes  to  meditate 
upon  hU  fruitful  8fi  years  this  Saturday,  the 
communities  he  has  served  so  well  express 
their  gratitude  to  one  of  God's  greatest  serv- 
ants. Nutley  and  Belleville  are  better  com- 
munities— because  men  like  Monsignor  Dl- 
Luca have  walked  among  us. 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roonet]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  March  16  la  a  date  held  dear 
by  all  our  friends  of  Hungarian  birth  or 
descent.  This  day  marks  the  117th  an- 
niversary of  Hungary's  overthrow  of  the 
Hapsburg  rule  In  1849. 


This  anniversary  has  significance  to 
all  of  us  whether  of  Hungarian  descent 
or  not,  because  it  reminds  us  of  one  of 
the  great  19th  century  struggles  for  the 
tj-pe  of  freedom  which  America  had  long 
enjoyed  and  cherished.  It  Is  imiwrtapt 
to  us  because  of  the  almost  superhuman 
fight  which  a  small  band  of  liberty-lov- 
ing Hungarian  patriots  waged  against 
the  powerful  Hapsburg  forces. 

We  read  with  deep  emotion  the  story 
of  Hungary's  dramatic  emergence  as  an 
independent  nation  after  long  cen- 
turies of  rule  by  the  Turks  and  Austrlans. 
We  are  thrilled  with  the  exploits  of  the 
young  leader  of  the  revolution,  Louis 
Kossuth,  who  had  dedicated  his  life  to 
bringing  independence  to  his  country. 

It  is  with  sadness  and  regret  that  we 
are  reminded  that  the  coveted  independ- 
ence so  loudly  acclaimed  by  the  world 
and  so  joyfully  accepted  by  the  Hun- 
garian people  was  to  be  of  such  short 
duration. 

For  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  short 
months  before  the  Hapsburgs  with  the 
strong  help  of  Russian  troops  defeated 
the  defenders  of  the  infant  Republic. 
When  this  tragic  blow  sti-uck.  Kossuth 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment were  forced  to  flee.  In  spite  of 
their  efforts  while  in  exile,  they  could 
not  summon  sufficient  strength  to  re- 
establish the  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  people 
have  been  suffering  a  more  recent  trag- 
edy as  grave  as  that  which  faced  them  in 
1849.  Almost  a  hundred  years  later  the 
same  powerful  Russians  who  helped  them 
lose  their  republic,  imposed  a  new  form 
of  subjugation  and  enslavement  as  they 
became  a  part  of  the  ares  behind  the 
curtain  of  iron  lowered  by  the  Russian 
Communist  leadership.  It  was  these 
same  Russians  who  moved  In  with  tanks 
and  superior  forces  of  men  and  guns  to 
quell  the  short  revolt  of  1956. 

This  day  commemorating  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  should  remind  us 
that  the  mothers  and  fathers,  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  the  friends  and  relatives 
alike  of  thousands  of  our  loyal  American 
citizens  still  suffer  the  privations  and  loss 
of  dignity  resulting  from  Soviet  domina- 
tion and  Communist  control. 

This  important  date  should  remind  us. 
too,  of  the  debt  we  owe  our  American 
citizens  who  are  so  proud  of  their  Hun- 
gai-lan  blood  and  heritage. 

Their  gifts  of  art,  of  music,  and  of 
drama  are  only  a  part  of  the  magnificent 
contribution  they  have  made  to  America. 
Because  of  these  gifts,  Americans  must 
not  cease  in  continuing  every  effort  to 
bring  to  the  people  of  Hungai-y  a  full 
realization  of  our  love  and  admiration, 
and  an  assurance  of  our  determination 
to  do  all  In  our  power  to  restore  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  to  them. 


mittee  of  the  Whole,  may  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKO  immediately  following  the 
retuling  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON,  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
»sk  unanimous  consent  thsJ;  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albeit)  concerning  the  Honorable 
John  W,  McCormack,  made  In  the  Com- 


BYPASSING  THE  FEDERAL  ADVI- 
SORY CX)UNCIL  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY:  A  STUDY  IN  OBTAIN- 
ING CONSENSUS 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

TheVe  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Lengthy  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  administration's  bill 
to  amend  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program   <H.R.  8282^    in  August 

1965,  the  Labor  Secretary's  misuse 
of  proper  procedures  for  administering 
the  employment  security  program  be- 
came evident.  Under  cross-examination 
it  was  made  clear  that  the  Labor  Secre- 
tary had  not  consulted  the  organiza- 
tion— the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
Employment  Security — established  by 
the  1933  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and  sub- 
sequent departmental  reorganization,  in 
making  his  Departments  radical 
changes  in  the  unemployment  security 
program  embodied  in  H.R.  8282.  The 
Federal  Advisory  Council  was  established 
to  insure  that  those  who  are  affected  by 
the  unemployment  compensation  laws — 
labor,  business,  and  the  public  at  large — 
were  also  consulted  both  in  administer- 
ing and  improving  the  laws.  Thus  the 
Council  was  established  to  make  certain 
that  the  laws  met  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple they  affect.  The  Federal  Advisory 
Council  has  been  prevented  from  per- 
forming this  necessary  and  valuable 
function.  The  full  Advisory  Council  has 
met  only  once  since  October  1963.  This 
last  meeting  was  held  on  January  5-6. 

1966.  At  this  meeting  H.R.  8282  was 
discussed,  but  there  was  no  formal  reso- 
lution or  action  of  any  kind. 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933 — sec- 
tion 11  <a) — provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Coimcll  on 
Employment  Security,  and  for  State  ad- 
visory councils.  The  fimctlon  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil is  not  spelled  out  in  the  Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act,  nor  do  the  hearings  on  tlie 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  the  rejwrts  of 
the  Senate  and  House  committees  express 
the  intent  of  Congress  In  providing  for 
the  Council.  But  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1949  clearly  assigns  to  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  on  Employment 
Security  the  responsibility  of  advising  on 
the  coordination  and  administration  of 
the  employment  security  program, 

A  clear  precedent  for  the  function  and 
organization  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  Is  provided  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's published  guidelines  for  State  ad- 
vlsoiT  councils.  These  Labor  Depart- 
ment guidelines  specify  both  the  function 


and  organization  of  State  advisory  coun- 
cils: 

Function : 

(a)  The  Federal  guidelines  provide  that.  In 
general,  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil should  be  to  advise  the  adminlatratlve 
agency  In  formulating  policies.  In  getting 
public  understanding  of  the  employment  se- 
curity program,  and  In  Insuring  impartiality, 
neutrality,  and  freedom  from  political  Inflvi- 
ence  In  the  establishment  and  Implementa- 
tion of  employment  security  policies. 

(b)  Among  the  specific  functions  of  the 
State  advisory  councils  Is  the  requirement 
that  they  advise  the  State  employment  secu- 
rity agency  in  developing  or  revising  policies 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
State  unemployment  Insurance  laws;  also,  to 
assist  the  State  agency  in  developing  a  legis- 
lative program  for  Improving  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  law  to  encour- 
age acceptance  by  the  State  government  of 
such  a  program  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  agency  in  promoting  greater  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  the  program  by 
the  public. 

Organization : 

(a)  "Hie  Federal  guidelines  state  that 
members  of  State  advisory  councils  should 
be  appointed  for  2  years  and  that  one-half 
of  the  council  should  be  appointed  each  year. 

(b)  The  guidelines  state  that  the  advisory 
councils  should  have  regular  meeting  dates 
and  should  meet  at  least  twice  a  year. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  has  begun  non- 
compliance proceedings  In  specific  in- 
stances where  the  composition  of  the 
State  councils  was  felt  to  be  improper 
In  other  cases,  where  advisory  councils 
were  assumed  to  be  not  properly  used 
by  the  States,  Informal  pressures  have 
been  applied  to  secure  compliance. 

The  Labor  Department  guidelines  for 
State  employment  security  advisory 
councils  are  a  sound  basis  for  evaluat- 
ing the  Labor  Depaiijnenfs  conduct^of 
its  official  Federal  Advisory  Council. 

The  Labor  Department's  use  of  Its  own 
Advisory  Council  is  deficient  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects  when  measured  against 
the  Labor  Department's  requirements  of 
the  States: 

First.  The  full  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil has  not  met  between  October  24,  1963, 
and  Januaiy  5,  1966.  Its  Committee  on 
Employment  Service  met  last  on  May  1 1 , 
1964.  This  means  that  the  Council  had 
no  part  in  preparing  H.R.  8282. 

Second.  As  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
hearings  on  H.R.  8282  in  Augtist  1965,  12 
seats  on  the  Federal  Ad\'lsory  Council 
were  vacant  out  of  a  total  of  26.  When 
the  terms  of  five  business,  four  labor, 
and  three  public  members  ended  last 
June  1965,  new  members  were  not  ap- 
p>ointed.  Since  August  1965  one  business 
representative  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Council. 

Third.  And  most  Important,  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  was  not  consulted 
In  the  formulation  of  H.ft.  8282.  The 
meeting  in  January  1966  was  held  after 
the  fact,  and  no  recommendations  were 
made  to  the  Labor  Department.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
have  stated  that  they  were  never  asked 
to  consider  HR.  8282. 

The  last  point  should  be  explored. 
When   asked   at  the  Ways   and  Means 
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hearings  why  H  Jl.  8282  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  a  new  advisory  committee  when 
the  existing  one  had  not  been  used.  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz  answered: 

I  have  found  it.  working  with  Uuit  com- 
mittee, almost  Impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  expression  of  itralght  Institutional  points 
of  view. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  could  not  account  for 
the  fact  that  In  many  Instances  the  State 
advisory  councils,  set  up  under  the  guide- 
lines of  his  own  Department,  had  func- 
tioned very  effectively. 

The  Secretary  admitted  that  the  bill 
iH  R  82821  "did  not  as  such  go  through 
the  Advisory  Council."  Contrary  to  his 
own  Department's  guidelines  for  the 
State  cou.^ciLs  the  Secretary  failed  to  hold 
mf-etiriKs  of  the  Council  at  least  twice  a 
year  and  failed  to  obtain  the  Council's 
advice  on  legislation  which  would  alter 
tne  Nation's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  in 
defiance  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and 
certainly  in  violation  of  his  own  Depart- 
.Tient's  guidelines  in  not  having  appointed 
members  to  fill  promptly  the  seats  va- 
cated last  June. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor's  argument 
that  the  Advisory  Council  is  useless  be- 
cause It  represents  Institutional  views 
is  astonishing.  Clearly,  the  purpose  of 
the  Wagner-Pejwer  Act  in  establishing 
an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  labor, 
management,  and  public  members  was 
to  Insure  that  the  people  affected  by  un- 
employment compensation  laws  should 
Jiave  a  means  of  expressing  and  eventu- 
ally resolving  their  views  so  that  the  re- 
sulting laws  should  meet  public  needs. 
This  function  was  ^he  purpose  for  which 
Congre.«  established  the  Federal  and 
State  Advisory  Councils,  but  the  Federal 
Council  has  not  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  its  work.  That  the  Labor 
Secretarv  saw  fit  to  call  another  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Council  In  January  in  the 
face  of  his  own  effort  to  bypass  it  indi- 
cates either  that  he  has  been  impressed 
by  argtmients  on  its  behalf,  or  that  he 
■A-.shes  to  mollify  his  critics  when  HH. 
8282  IS  next  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Mf^ans  Committee. 

In  sum  the  Labor  Department  has 
drafted  H  R  8282  without  the  advice  of 
tl^ie  Advisory  Council  established  for  the 
purpose  and  it  has  not  carried  out  the 
requiremf^nts  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
In  allowir.K  rouncll  seats  to  remain  un- 
filled Clearly  the  Labor  Department 
has  applied  a  double  standard:  one 
standard  of  conduct  for  the  States,  and 
one  for  itself  Its  practices  constitute  in 
effect  noncompliance  with  a  Federal 
statute. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
spnre  wa-s  granted  as  follows  to: 

M.'  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oer^l:  r  F..RO).  for  today,  on  account 
■f  i:::.?.s.s 

.Mr  DiTKiNsoN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  r  p-jrd),  for  today,  on  account 
'  f  '"fficia;  business. 

-Mr  Rv3£srLLB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
("lERALD  R  FoKD),  fot  today.  on  accoimt 
of  offlctal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stalbaum,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
morrow; to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  BoLAND,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTK]  follow  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  ,  for  15  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  MATstmAOA).  for  10  minutes,  on 
March  17,  1966;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dttncan  of  Tennessee),  for  1  hour,  on 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966;  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  QtriE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee) ,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee),  for  30  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Edmowdson,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Thursday.  March  17,  1966. 


Administration,  and  tor  other  purposes;   to 
tlxe  Committee  on  w«n^«ng  and  Currency. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  and  to  in- 
clude his  own  remarks  entitled  "Save 
Your  Vision  Week.  1966." 

Mr.  Bennett  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MmiSH. 

Mr.  CooL«T. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr. 'Vanik. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  2499.  An  act  to  amend  the  Sm&li  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  Issuance  and  sale  of 
participation  Interests  based  on  certain 
pooU  of  loans  held  by  the  Small  Business 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  Utle,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.B.  12169.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended 
and  for  other  purp>oee8.  ' 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  March  IS,  1966: 

H.R.  12752.  An  act  to  provide  for  graduated 
withholding  of  Income  tax  from  wages,  to 
require  declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
respect  to  self-employment  income,  to  ac- 
celerate current  payments  of  estimated  In- 
come tax  by  corporations,  to  postpone  certain 
excise  tax  rate  reductions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  Xlarch  16,  1966: 

H  R.  432.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with 
regard  to  filing  designation  of  beneficiary. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJa.  3584.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines: 
and 

H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dU- 
contlnuance  of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  stdjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, March  17,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

3196.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  metallurgical  grade  manga- 
nese ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  « 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  diamond  tools  from  the  national 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2198.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  tbe 
disposal  of  vanadium  from  the  national 
stockpUe;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


2199.  AJetter  from  the  Adminletrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  opium  from  the  national  etock- 
plle;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

22(X).  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  tbe 
disposal  of  cordage  fiber  (sisal  )from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2201.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  crocldollte  asbestos 
(harsh)  from  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2202.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  celestlte  from  the 
supplemental  stockpile;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2203.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968.  as  amend- 
ed, to  Increase  salaries  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2204.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  (Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to 
Increase  salaries  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg;lslatlon 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
(xmimlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
(»lendar.  as  follows: 

Mr.  WAGGONNER:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  776.  Res- 
olution providing  additional  compensation 
for  services  performed  by  employees  In  the 
House  Publications  Distribution  Service; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1329).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DAWSON :  Committee  on  Goverimient 
Operations.  Twenty-flrst  report  on  water 
pollution  control  and  abatement;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1330).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

BM.  13696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  organl- 
atlon  and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTT: 

H.R.  13697.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  the 
library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


ByMr.  HALPKRN: 
H.R.  13698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  repeal 
the  existing  limit  on  the  grant  funds  which 
may  be  used  thereimder  in  any  one  State, 
and  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  apportion- 
ment of  such  funds;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  repeal  the  existing  limit  on  the  grant 
funds  which  may  be  expended  thereunder  In 
any  one  State,  and  to  provide  for  a  more  ef- 
fective apportloiunent  of  such  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request)  : 

H  R.  13700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries  of  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  tbe^  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R,  13701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries  of  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  13702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  13703.  A     bill     to     make     technical 
amendments  to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   District  of   Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  13704.  A  bill  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  persons  for 
committing  Federal  crimes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

HJR.  13706.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  13706.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  provision  for  the 
appointment  to  the  service  academies  of  the 
sons  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  killed 
in  Vietnam,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  13707.  A  Wll  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  13708.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries  of  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  13709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  13710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 

H.R.  13711.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  National  Hotislng  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  13712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  Its  protec- 
tion to  additional  employees,  to  raise  tbe 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.HORTON: 

H.R.  13713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  alcohol- 
ism;   to  the  Committee   on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  POFF: 

H.R.  13714.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Comiftls- 
sion   on   Revision   of   the   Federal   CMminal 
Laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R. 13715.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  instaUatlons,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  13716.  A  bill  to  establish  a  progiem 
for  the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
properties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

H.R.  13717.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  13718.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  outdoor  recreation 
research  and  training  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

KS..  13719.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consvuner  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 

H.R.  13720.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats 
intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  research 
or  experimentation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  13721.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  13722.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  an  experiment  and  demonstration 
plant,  practicable  and  economic  means  for 
the  production  by  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry of  fish  protein  concentrate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

HJl.  13723.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964,  to  provide 
certain  adjustments  In  amounts  of  group  life 
and  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  ISr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia; 

HJl.  13724.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  combat  alcoholism:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  13725.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  practices,  fair  ccsnpensation,  and 
effective  relocation  assistance  in  real  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  13726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  POAOE: 

H.R.  13727.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  or  near  Fort  Hood,  Tex.;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  TUPPER: 

HJl  13738  A  bill  to  proTlcJe  that  when- 
CTcr  the  United  State*  construct!  certain 
lUhlng  vessela  In  foreign  shlpyarCU.  equiv- 
alent vessela  shall  be  slmultanaoualy  con- 
structed in  domestic  shipyards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherlea. 

By  Mr   HATHAWAY:  , 

H  R  1 1T»  A  bill  to  pfx>vlde  for  a  program 
lo  advanc*  the  humane  care,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  laboratory  animals  used  In  sclen- 
tlflc  study:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   MCCARTHY: 

H  R   13730    A  biil  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Servicer  and  Construction  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  liTTLTZR 

H  R  13731  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  JerBey_  pn  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorise  certain  necessary  steps  to  b«  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  untU  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
prrvTam.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
iT.f'i'.m  Affairs. 

By  Mr  WIDNALL: 

HR  13732  A  blU  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 


additional  annual  appropriations  for  grants 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currenoy. 

By  Mr.  CBLLKR: 

HJ.  Res.  903    Joint  resolution  to  esUbllsh 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLTNT: 

H.J.  Res  904.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H  J.  Res.  005.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  annually  a  prociantation  des- 
ignating June  as  Amyotroptiic  Lateral  Scle- 
rosis Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  817.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  discrimination  in  the  assignment  of 
U.S.  employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.  Res.  780.  Resolution  requesting  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  study  a  more 
equitable  distribution-  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 
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BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
luse  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
-esolutionfi  were  introduced  and 
^  .  referred  as  follows: 
/Wy  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
a^  13733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sllvestrs 
BorHmarlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJi.  13734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria  Costanza;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.R.  13735.  A    bill    for    the    reUef   of   Mrs 
Elizabeth  Vlllanueva  Samonte  Leek;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California ; 
H.R.  13736.  A    bill    for    the   reUef   of   Mra 
Irene  Florence  Lamey;  to  Vie  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
H.R.  13737.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Dr 
Haroon  M.  Qazl;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  ■ 
H.R.  13738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
and  Rose  Perrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  13739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  broad  range  multlgap  mag- 
netic spectrograph  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXT£NSiONS    Of    REMARKS 


Chairman  Patman  Jujtiy  Critictzej  Agencv 
ActwB  Overturning  Confrei  swnal 
Policiei  of  Over  JO  Yearj'  Standing 
Against  Abu«ft  or  Commercial- 
Investment   Banii^ia.^    T.-ups 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

HON    JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  N«w  JxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  16.  1968 

Mr  MINISH:  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
i!reat<»st  financial  reforms  of  the  New 
I^al  wa.'?  cleaning  up  the  mess  tn  Wall 
Str("Pt  from  conflicts  of  interests  and 
aou.ses  inherent  in  banking-securities 
Ueups. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1933  and  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  are  crys- 
'al  clear  thnt  a  clean  break  between  the 
r*- -I  Jt-.d  .^t;.";  wa.-!  what  Congress  in- 
tended Former  Chairman  Cary.  of  the 
SfcurUies  and  Exchange  Commission,  In 
h:s  1963  congressional  testimony  spelled 
out  in  deuii  the  tempting  opportunities 
for  .seif-deailnK  present  In  bank-spon- 
s.i."'-:    ;fc;:  ;r;.,'s    ,;>eraiicr.s 

Yft,  M:-  St>eaker.  there  are  those  who 
*ould  tu:Ti  bacK  'he  clock  over  30  years 
when  the  Wall  Street  slogan  was. 
"There's  a  sucker  born  every  minute." 
Both  iJie  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Securities  and  E.xchange  Commission  are 
b<:nd!ai{  ov^-r  bark  a  a:  d-.  i-;  accommodate 
•ne  entry  of  First  Nauuiial  City  Bank  of 
-N'w  York  into  the  mutual  fund  field. 
Needless  to  say.  their  weak  attempts  to 
justify  this  in  terms  of  law  and  policy 
do  neither  agency  much  credit. 


Poilunalely,  at  least  one  Member  of 
Congress  has  sounded  the  alarm  over  this 
highly  disturbing  development,  and  I 
refer  to  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Patman  ] . 
Last  Thursday,  the  SEC  announced  its 
decision  to  permit  First  National  City 
Bank,  a  $14  billion  Wall  Street  Institu- 
tion, to  operate  a  mutual  fund.  Chair- 
man Patman's  statement  in  response  to 
this  news  is  "must"  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers. With  unanimous  consent.  I  Insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  his  remarks 
of  last  Friday : 

STATXMorr  8T  Hon.  Wright  B  Patman.  Dim- 
ocaAT.  or  TkXAS.  Chaibman.  Hotrsr  Com- 
Mrmr  on  Banking  and  Cttraknct,  on 
Srcuarmcs  and  Ezcrangs  Commission  Ar- 
paovAL  or  Apflicatiok  bt  Fimt  National 
CriT  Bank  to  Emtck  Mutual  Fmro  Bnsi- 
Nzsa 

Yesterday's  (March  10)  split  decision  by 
the  SecurlUea  and  Exchange  Commlaslon, 
permltUng  establishment  of  First  NaUonal 
City  Bank's  Mutual  Fund,  is  truly  astound- 
ing. Both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Justice  Department  have  specifically  refused 
to  say  ttiat  such  an  operation  by  a  member 
bank  is  not  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by 
fine  and  Imprisonment. 

Furthermore,  when  we  enacted  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1»40,  Congress  specifl- 
caUy  provided  that.  In  order  to  prevent  rep- 
etition Of  grave  abuses,  self -dealing  and  con- 
flicts of  Interest  between  banks  and  Invest- 
ment companies,  hereafter  no  investment 
company  could  have  a  majority  of  its  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  bankers.  In  this 
connection,  former  Chairman  Cary  of  the 
SEX?.  In  congreaalonal  testimony  in  1968. 
again  reminded  the  Congress  of  numeroiui 
confllcta  of  tnterert  Inherent  In  bank-spon- 
sored securities  operations.  Therefore,  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  Commlasion  In  ap- 
proving First  National  (Jlty  Banks  appUca- 
tlon  to  run  a  mutual  fund  is  saying.  In  af- 


fect, that  "Congress  really  did  not  mean  what 
It  said  In  1940  and  Chairman  Cary  was  Ulk- 
Ing  through  his  hat  in   1963." 

The  Commission's  weak  explanation  of  its 
usurpation  of  congressional  policymaking  In 
granting  this  exemption  is  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  periodically  examines 
national  bank  trust  departments.  But  na- 
tional bank  trust  departments  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Federal  supervisory  authorities 
ever  since  national  banks  were  first  given 
trust  powers  back  In  1918.  long  before  Con- 
gress saw  the  necessity  of  preventing  bank 
domination  of  mutual  funds  In  1940. 

The  entire  opinion,  except  for  Commis- 
sioner Budges'  strong  and  convincing  di*- 
sent,  has  a  very  strained  and  almost  apolo- 
getic tone.  But.  of  course,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  at  tbt  very  same 
moment  pushing  hard  for  a  special  interest 
bill  that  would  take  away  all  SBC  Jurisdic- 
tion over  bank  ventures  into  the  mutual- 
fund  field,  I  suppose  SEC  approval  should 
not  have  been  too  surprising. 


Save  Year  Vision  Week,  1%6 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLOEAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  week  of  March  6  just  ended 
the  National  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  I 
have  a  special  Interest  In  this  observance 
Two  years  ago  I  sponsored  in  the  House 
the  Joint  resolution  which  led  to  the 
President's  declaring  the  first  week  in 
March  of  each  year  as  Save  Your  Vision 
Week.    I  might  add  that  the  then  senior 


Senator  of  Minnesota.  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  HtntPHREY,  introduced  the 
resolution  in  the  Senate. 

The  first  Save  Your  Vision  Week  took 
place  in  1927  and  since  then  the  several 
States  Governors  have  declared  state- 
wide Save  Your  Vision  Weeks.  My  home 
State  of  Colorado  proclaimed  a  State 
Save  Your  Vision  Week  to  Impress  the 
public  with  the  importance  of  preserving 
individual  eyesight.  Based  on  my  State's 
program.  I  was  anxious  to  have  this  im- 
portant message  brought  to  all  our  coun- 
try's citizens  and  worked  for  congres- 
sional passage  of  the  National  Save  Your 
Vision  Week. 

Promotion  of  this  notable  week  was 
initiated  by  optometry  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  optometric  profession  ever 
since.  During  this  past  week  millions  of 
people  heard  and  saw  carefully  prepared, 
'  instructive,  and  educational  material 
concerning  visual  care  via  radio  an- 
nouncements and  television  film  clips  as 
well  as  newspap>er  and  magazine  articles. 

The  most  important  educational  ma- 
terial, however,  was  presented  in  per- 
sonal or  as  group  efforts  by  optometrists 
who  took  the  time  and  made  the  effort 
to  present  the  Save  Your  Vision  Week 
message  to  local  schools,  safety  groups, 
civic  clubs,  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  visual  care. 

Our  country  is  fortimate  indeed  that 
long  ago  some  leaders  in  the  optometric 
profession  developed  the  idea  for  a  Save 
Your  Vision  Week  and  continued  their 
work  until  the  idea  became  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  Congress  and  all  the 
capitals  of  our  States  and  possessions. 
Through  the  years,  the  American  Op- 
tometric Association  has  prepared  and 
disseminated  valuable  educational  ma- 
terials to  all  communication  media  until 
today  optometry  is  readily  identified  with 
tlie  national  interest  In  professional 
vision  care. 

In  proclaiming  the  1966  National  Save 
Your  Vision  Week,  President  Johnson 
stated : 

I  call  upon  the  communications  media, 
the  medical,  ophthalmologlcal,  optometric, 
and  other  health  professions,  and  all  agen- 
cies concerned  with  programs  for  the  im- 
provement and  preservation  of  vision,  to 
unite  In  public  activities  to  Impress  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  im- 
portance of  good  vision  to  tbelr  happiness 
and  welfare,  and  to  urge  their  participation 
In  programs  to  Improve  and  protect  the 
vision  of  our  people. 

Puinlshed  this  official  backing  and 
fortified  with  excellent  and  well-prepared 
materials  supplied  by  the  American  Op- 
tometric Association,  optometrists  across 
the  Nation  made  much  of  the  local  news 
by  their  individual  and  collective  infor- 
mation programs. 

Thousands  of  schoolchildren  in  every 
State  received  vision  screening,  many  for 
the  first  time;  thousands  of  Industrial 
people  obtained  literature  and  informa- 
tion designed  to  make  them  more  aware 
of  preventable  hazards  to  their  vision  in 
the  plant;  thousands  more  learned  of  the 
need  for  perfect  vision  In  driving;  and 
many  more  thousands  of  adults  saw  and 
heard  evidence  which  made  them  more 


aware  of  the  need  for  professional  eye 
care. 

The  week  just  ended  completes  the 
1966  National  Save  Your  Vision  Week, 
but  the  value  of  the  observance  con- 
tinues. Although  we  cannot  now  meas- 
ure the  impact  of  the  program.  I  know 
firsthand  of  the  long-term  benefits  to 
our  citizens  of  the  vision  care  informa- 
tion disseminated.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  optometric  profession  and 
the  American  Optometric  Association  for 
their  work  in  reminding  all  of  us  in  this 
week  just  past  to  save  our  vision. 


Hon.  Henry  Larcade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  day  after  his  passing  away, 
it  wEis  my  disheartening  duty  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  the  loss  of  the  be- 
loved former  Member,  and  one  of  my 
predecessors  as  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Henry  Domi- 
nique Larcade,  Jr. 

Today,  as  one  who  can  claim  the 
privilege  of  having  been  a  fellow  Louisl- 
anian  and  fellow  American  of  Henry 
Larcade,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  relate  to 
you  some  of  his  honorable  history  and 
good  deeds  which  commsmd  for  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Larcade.  statesman  of  the  first 
rank  and  loyal  American,  was  born  in 
Opelousas,  St.  Landry  Parish,  La.,  July 
12,  1890,  Some  53  years  later,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  distinguished  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  Henry  Larcade, 
was  elected  to  membership  In  this 
Chamber  and  ably  served  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  during  the  78th,  79th,  80th, 
81st  and  82d  sessions,  which  covered  the 
period  January  3,  1943,  through  Janu- 
ary 3,  1953.  He  chose  not  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  in  1952. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman  and  at 
the  outset  of  his  decade  of  dedication  in 
the  House,  which  spanned  most  of 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Larcade  was  ap- 
pointed to  six  standing  committees  of 
the  House  which  existed  during  the  78th 
and  79th  Congresses.  They  were  the 
Committees  on  Education,  Flood  Con- 
trol, Patents,  Pensions,  Territories,  and 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  During  the  79th 
Congress  he  was  named  chairman  of  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories  in  connection  with  its 
study  and  investigation  of  proposed 
statehood  for  the  then  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  In  its  report  to  the  committee 
which  followed,  Mr.  Larcade's  special 
subcommittee  recommended  that  Imme- 
diate consideration  be  given  to  legislation 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

Following  the  reorganization  of  com- 
mittees by  act  of  Congress  of  1946,  Mr. 
Larcade  continued  his  untiring  lab<M*s 


during  the  80th  Congress  as  fourth- 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  as  well  as 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  Sub- 
committees on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Beach  Erosion.  For  the  81st  Congress 
the  Public  Works  Committee  merged  its 
Subcommittee  on  Beach  Erosion  into  that 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  over  which  Mr 
Larcade  presided  as  chairman;  and  he 
was  at  that  time  third-ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  full  committee. 

During  the  last  Congress  of  which 
Henry  Larcade  was  a  Member,  the  82d. 
he  had  attained  the  position  of  second - 
i-anking  member  of  the  full  committee 
and  continued  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
with  distinction. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Larcade's  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents  and  his  country 
wsts  not  limited  to  that  of  the  role  of 
statesman,  nor  did  he  come  to  Congress 
uninitiated  to  the  gravity  and  tragedy  of 
war  or  the  sacrifices  attendant  to  the 
role  of  public  servant. 

Mr.  Larcade  served  as  a  private  In  the 
348th  Infantry.  87th  Division,  U.S.  Army, 
m  World  War  I.  Before  the  end  of  that 
war,  he  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
OfQcer  Reserve  Corps.  During  peace- 
time he  was  engaged  in  the  banking  and 
insurance  businesses. 

Henry  Dominique  Larcside,  Jr.,  began 
his  public  service  career  in  1913,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  St.  Landry  Parish 
School  Board  from  that  year  through 
1928.  In  1928.  he  was  elected  from  his 
district  to  the  Louisiana  State  Senate 
and  served  through  1932.  From  1936 
through  1940  Mr.  Larcade  served  as  as- 
sistant clerk  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Senate.  Not  one  to  deprive  his  fellow 
men  of  his  talents  and  energies,  and  fol- 
lowing his  strenuous  10  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Henry  Larcade  was  to 
return  to  Louisiana  and  offer  4  more 
years  of  his  life  to  his  beloved  State  by 
serving  In  the  Louisiana  Senate  once 
more,  from  1956  through  1960. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  the 
passing  from  this  life  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  Dominique  Larcade,  Jr.,  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
has  sustained  the  loss  of  a  noble  and 
faithful  son.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  Mrs.  Larcade  and  suggest  that 
she  has  much  to  be  proud  of  In  his 
record  of  swhlevement  for  his  State,  his 
country,  and  his  fellow  men. 


Uoemployraent  Compeniation  Reform  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A    vamK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  hear- 
ings are  currently  underway  on  H.R. 
8282,  the  unemployment  oHnpensatlon 


(^mo 
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rff orm    olll.    In    th«    Hoiue   Ways    and 

Means    CommlttA*      >f    whlc^;    T    wt;    a 

Many  U'tsijes  have  been  raised  In  re- 
rer.o  articir.s  coicemlng  thia  proixtsed 
>«islauon.  which  I  feel  needs  additional 

clanflcailon. 


In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  insert,  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricoro,  a  recently  com- 
pleted study  to  answer,  on  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  basis,  thf  ■",'ji^';rions  which  were 
raised  in  a  rec«:it  Fuader's  Digest  ar- 
ticle on  this  legislation.  The  study  fol- 
lows: 
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THX    JUmCLC 

Tlie  article  charact«iizea  the  bill  &■  "*  ■  * 
a  shocic;:.?  ^-.b  r  P«denil  power  •  •  •" 
and  "•  •  •  ;.  ... .i.^  iOM  than  total  revolution 
In  our  gygi«m  lor  giving  beneflta  to  the 
unemployed." 


TRX    COKKKKT 


T^!;s  .5  r.-'hmg  lesa  than  total  revolution 
:n  ovir  BvstJT.!  for  giving  beneflta  to  the  un- 
en.plnywi  Historically,  we  have  always  let 
ea.;.^.  siHte  :.iv  down  Its  own  ruiea  for  dlspena- 
.:  <  ^  .  .^  :r.:>enaatlon.  HJt.  8383  Inveata 
■.iii»  vast  p<j*er  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

■Arwih;;:g*  :;  would  set  the  standards  which 
pr-  r:,it:.7  -k-  :.d  become  the  accepted  policy 
r:  »»  h  r  'he  50  States.  For.  although  the 
■.oi'  n.  rir)M  not  Bay  that  the  States  must 
n.d.)p'.  .u  s'-andi'ls,  ertaln  tax  penalties 
»'ju  a  oe  ;rr.p'>s<?d  r  '.r.ployers  In  any  State 
mac  did  not.  meet  every  standard  In  8383. 
These  economic  teeth  could  effectively  force 
al!  the  ?tatee  *o  go  along. 

!.'  t-r.p.«>  P-'ieral  standards  do  become  law, 
•..*ie  birr.e."'  p'  7lalon»  Involved  would  proto- 
Ablv  c'«t  biK'ins  ~f  i^llars  more  than  pres- 
•  T  I  (xjmpenaa'. .or.  ;  r  ^'rams.  And  employ- 
ers *ho  tij.;e  i^w.ij*  paid  the  bill — would 
>••  >uic!  i;efi  with  an  estimated  Increase  of  00 
P«:r.e;_.   ^r  more  In  payroll  taxes. 


v.'*^kv     v>rn:>^n«itlon    checks    tot    many 

uin^n.p     yet!    j.    Jouble,  or  more,  and  In 

t<r' L.'.    -lutes  could  be  paid  for  as  long  as  a 


In  addition.  H  H   HMiji  would  liberalize  the 
gr   \ir.i  rules  (or  determining  who's  in  or  out 

....'  :.r.:.i  benefit  bonanza  It  would  open  the 
floodgstfw  f  rr  unmifi  t,h  i':«ar,cls  of  claims 
now  ovi'..,i •»?.".  !:',  --.i-.-  f.:,>-  .fs.  It  could 
mak*  '  f\^,".-  '  .'  T--.  le  to  cheat  in  col- 
lec'.Mig  b«r.ea-ji  m.d  ;:.  jre  diAcult  to  punish 
the     ^.•*a*.**r? 


There  is  no  "grab"  for  Federal  power,  and 
8283  is  not  a  revolutionary  federailzation  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
The  unemployment  compensation  system 
was  created  not  by  the  States,  but  by  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  Even  In 
1935  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security 
said  that  the  requirements  which  State  laws 
on  unemployment  compensation  must  fulfill 
could  at  any  time  be  increased  or  altered  by 
Congress,  to  achieve  needed  Improvements 
in  State  laws. 

There  have  always  been  certain  standards 
in  the  Federal  Statute  that  State  laws  must 
meet  for  employers  In  that  State  to  receive 
almost  90-percent  credit  against  the  Federal 
tax.  H_R.  8282  would  now  provide  some  addi- 
tional standards  that  State  laws  must  meet 
in  the  future  for  the  full  credit  to  be  allowed. 

The  bUl  imposes  no  penalties — It  Just  con- 
tains provision  for  tax  credit.  And  as  several 
Independent  scholars  have  pointed  out.  the 
Federal  Oovemment  must  be  able  to  use 
some  Incentive  to  encourage  the  States  to 
make  needed  adjtistments  within  t^  reason- 
able length  of  time.  And  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  new  Federal  "standards"  allow,  as 
now.  great  initiative  and  variations  to  be 
made  by  the  Statea. 

This  statement  creates  a  false  Impression 
about  both  present  and  prospective  costs. 
Actually,  benefits  under  State  laws  in  1965 
totaled  about  $2.2  billion.  Proposed  Im- 
provements would  have  added  less  than 
another  half  billion  dollars.  One  additional 
advantage  of  unemployment  Insurance  taxes 
Is  that  they  are  greater  than  benefits  In 
periods  of  high  employment  and,  therefore, 
represent  an  antl-lnfiationary  mechanism. 
In  poor  times  benefits  exceed  outgo  from  the 
fund,  and  the  effect  Is  an  antirecession  stim- 
ulation. In  both  respects  unemployment 
Insurance  helps  to  stablllBe  o\ir  economic 
system. 

Only  where  a  benefit  Is  now  so  small  that 
It  represents  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
worker's  lost  weekly  wage  could  this  possi- 
bly occiir.  In  such  a  case,  the  change  is 
desirable.  The  bill  does  not  require  any 
benefit  greater  than  one- half  the  former 
wage,  and  only  then  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  maximums.  The  duration  of  the 
benefit  depends  on  the  worker's  previous 
work  record  and  on  whether  he  continues  to 
be  able  and  avaUable  for  work  and  registered 
for  work.  If  he  refuses  a  sulUble  job  or 
appropriate  training,  his  benefits  will  be 
discontinued. 

The  bill  would  strengthen  administration 
by  providing  for  training  of  State  person- 
nel so  they  will  be  better  equipped  to  pre- 
vent fraud  properly  apply  ellglbUity  and  dis- 
qualification provisions  of  State  laws,  and 
insure  that  payments  go  only  to  a  qualified 
and  eligible  unemployed  workers. 

H.B.  8382  In  no  way  limlU  a  Bute's  abil- 
ity to  detect,  prosecute  and  obtain  criminal 
convictions  for  fraud,  nor  does  It  affect  In 
any  such  provisions  In  State  laws.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  8383  allows  for  a  benefit  disquali- 
fication fcr  fraud  up  to  3  years — greater  than 
most  States  now  impose. 

Because  of  a  long  history  of  increasingly 
restrictive  and  punitive  State  qualification 
laws  (which,  for  example,  in  some  StatM  pre- 
Tpnt  a  tvtrson  from  receiving  benefits  while 
B>  •  -"- ;  r.tf  to  go  through  training  school  in 
the  evf>r..ngl)  It  Is  the  purpose  Of  HJt.  8383  to 


Such  largess  could  further  encourage  t 
growing  class  In  America — the  voluntanw 
unemployed.  Why  keep  on  working,  when  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  collect  pay  (or  not 
working?  EspeclaUy  since  Jobless  bene- 
fits — in  contrast  to  earned  Income — are  not 
subject  to  any  Income  or  social  security  taxes, 
cannot  be  attached  by  creditors  and  are  not 
subject  to  union  dues. 


Weekly,  there  are  sUU  about  1  mUUon 
pending  claims.  In  a  year  the  cost  rum 
about  93  billion. 


At  present,  not  one  State  meets  all  the 
standards  laid  down  in  HJl.  8383. 

In  fact,  many  abuses  would  get  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  If  the  bill  la  adopted.  For  In- 
stance: Workers  who  voluntarily  quit  their 
Jobs  for  any  reason,  including  Just  plain 
laziness,  could  still  get  benefits. 


Even  most  employees  dismissed  for  out- 
right misconduct  oould  get  compensation. 

Any  Jobless  person  offered  a  new  Job  with 
both  suitable  wages  and  working  condition* 
could  turn  It  down — and  still  get  oompensa- 
tlon. 


MUllons  of  workers  would  be  able  to  take 
a  year's  "vacation"  by  quitting  their  Jobs  and 
coUectlng  beneflta  at  half  their  pay.  After 
that,  with  Just  1  more  day's  work,  the  Job- 
shirker  could  be  eligible  for  a  further  28- 
week  round  of  beneflta  at  half  pay. 

In  some  States,  certain  older  workers  could 
actually  make  more  money — for  a  time — by 
retiring  early  and  adding  tax-free  unemploy- 
ment oompensatlon  to  their  company  pen- 
sions and  social  security  beneflta. 

A±  present,  all  States  put  a  ceiling  on 
wefKly  benefit  checks.  Alaska's  top,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  $48.  Under  the  new  bill  that  State. 
by  1971.  would  have  a  niaximum  of  $110 
weekly,  by  the  Labor  Department's  estimate. 

Hit.  8282  is  equally  generous  in  the  dura- 
tion of  paymenta.  A  common  State-pre- 
scribed minimum  now  is  10  or  12  weeks — 
Witt  30  the  usual  maximtun.  The  new  bill 
would  set  a  usual  minimum  of  20  weeks  for 
everybody   covered    by   compensation. 


Some  claimjinta  could  qualify  for  36  more 
weeks  by  working  Just  1  day  between  the  1st 
and  53d  weekly  benefit  checks — which  comei 
to  78  weeks  of  tax-free  paymenta. 


To  be  eligible  for  the  first  26  weeks  of  bene- 
flta. the  new  bill  says  a  claimant  must  have 
worked  20  weeks  "or  the  equivalent."  Here 
Is  where  the  fancy  footwork  comes  In.    Actu- 


TBE   COMMKNT 

open   the   doors    for    more    legitimate    and 
honest  claims. 

In  no  circumstance  would  a  claimant  re- 
ceive compensation  for  more  than  half  his 
own  weekly  wage  as  a  result  of  H.R.  8282 
In  addition  to  losing  half  ftls  wage,  he  loses 
fringe  beneflta  (under  new  ccwjtracta  In  the 
auto  industry  these  add  up  to  about  $1  an  ^ 
hour)  and  all  the  amounta  regularly  added 
to  one's  social  security  accounte.  And.  of 
course,  the  right  to  coUect  unemployment 
compensation  is  only  earned  by  working  and 
by  seeking  work  when  unemployed. 

The  total  amount  of  beneflta  paid  varies 
greatly  and  with  the  number  of  persons  un- 
employed. Only  In  1958  and  1961  have 
benefit  costa  reached  $3  billion.  Under  such 
circumstances,  3V4  million  persons  a  month 
die  claims.  On  the  other  hand.  In  recent 
months  only  about  1  million  persons  file 
claims  weekly.  Thus,  while  the  system  Is 
needed  and  used  In  times  of  high  economic 
activity  as  well  as  In  times  of  recession,  the 
ttata  of  the  economy  Influences  directly  the 
extent  to  which  It  is  used  and  the  level  of 
benefit  costa.  Wage  Insurance  Is  responsive 
to  need  as  well  as  stabilizing  to  the  economy. 
Nor  is  there  any  provision  or  change  In 
HJl.  8282  which  has  not  or  Is  not  being  tried 
In  some  of  the  States. 

H.R.  8282  does  not  require  any  State  to  pay 
beneflta  to  any  Individual  worker  unless  he  is 
available  for  work,  seeking  work  and  willing 
to  work,  and  provides  further:  Workers  who 
quit  jobs  without  good  cause  oould  be  denied 
beneflts  for  7  weeks,  a  longer  period  than 
many  States  now  provide. 

Employees  dismissed  for  misconduct  could 
be  denied  beneflta  for  7  weeks,  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  many  States  now  provide. 

Clalmanta  refusing  suitable  jobs  without 
good  cause  could  be  denied  beneflta  for  7 
weeks,  a  longer  period  than  many  Stata  laws 
now  provide. 

Even  aftar  7  weeks,  the  disqualified  worker 
will  not  receive  beneflta  unless  be  is  available 
(or  and  seeking  work,  is  willing  to  accept 
suitable  work,  and  la  eligible  in  all  other 
respects. 

BR.  8282  neither  requires  nor  contemplatas 
the  payment  of  beneflts  to  any  worker  on 
"vacation."  It  requires  payment  only  to 
workers  with  substantial  past  employment, 
and  contains  no  provision  that  "1  day's 
work"  quallfles  an  individual  for  beneflta. 

HR.  8282  contains  no  proposal  relating  to 
<dder  workers  or  those  receiving  pensions. 
Whatever  effect  there  would  be  on  the  elig- 
ibility and  beneflta  of  such  workers  would  be 
attributable  only  to  provisions  In  State  laws. 
Regardless  of  the  maximum,  the  bill  does 
not  require  that  any  worker  in  Alaska  (or  in 
»ny  other  State)  receive  more  than  half  pay. 
It  does  not  require  that  any  individual  be 
psld  $110  maximum  unless  his  own  regular 
weekly  pay  was  $220  or  more. 

Tt  certainly  seems  necessary  to  establish  a 
minimum  of  26  weeks,  when  25  percent  of 
the  clalmanta  in  1963  exhausted  all  their 
beneflta  before  finding  work. 

As  an  example  of  the  options  left  open  to 
the  States.  If  a  worker  does  not  accumulate 
enough  weeks  of  work  to  qualify  for  26  weeks 
of  beneflta.  the  States  may  pay  him  beneflts 
on  a  graduated  basis  of  their  own  deter- 
mining. 

The  present  provisions  of  Stata  laws  can 
be  met  occasionally  by  a  person  with  an 
unusual  work  record  of  limited  duration.  In 
providing  qualifying  requirements  in  State 
laws,  Stata  legislatures  obviously  discounted 
the  likelihood  or  frequency  of  such  odd  situ- 
ations, and  similar  provislona  In  H  R.  8282 
are  merely  adapted  to  existing  Btata  statutes. 
To  avoid  substituting  a  uniform  Federal 
formula  for  the  Individual  State  approaches, 
HJl.  8282  was  drafted  In  tarms  of  equivalenta 
In  order  to  accommodata  the  States'  basic 


THE  AX-ncLS 
ally,  as  Gordon  W.  Winks,  a  Chicago  lawyer 
representing  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, told  Congress : 

In  36  States  a  claimant  being  p&ld  the 
statewide  weekly  average  could  satisfy  the 
definition  of  equivalency  by  working  only 
6  weeks  In  a  year,  provided  no  more  than 
3  were  in  1  quarter. 

Many  p«u^-time  workers  could  satisfy  the 
requirement  by  working  only  2  days  a  week 
for  20  weeks. 

A  well-paid  entertainer  could  satisfy  all 
the  requlrementa  by  working  one  day  In  one 
quarter  of 'the  year  and  one  day  In  another. 


THS   COMMXMT 


In  the  first  place,  the  new  bill  would  sky- 
rocket the  amount  of  payroll  taxes  ear- 
marked directly  for  the  Federal  Government. 
This  flat  tax,  levied  on  business.  Is  now  a 
maximum  of  $12  annually  pier  worker;  under 
8282,  this  maximum  would  rise  to  $36.30. 
making  an  overall  increase  of  $995  million 
per  year.  Payroll  taxes  for  Stata  compensa- 
tion funds  would  also  jump  astronomically — 
to  pay  for  the  liberalized  beneflta  and  to  cov- 
er the  voluntarily  unemployed  pensioners 
and  others  now  disqualifled  by  State  laws. 
Nobody  really  knows  how  much  the  whole 
works  would  add.  but  guesses  range  up  to  $2 
billion — on  top  of  the  bUlions  we  are  already 
spending   on    unemployment    compensation. 

All  States  now  have  a  system  for  a  sliding 
scale  of  taxes  on  employers.  In  most  States 
an  experience  rating  Is  kept  for  each  com- 
pany, to  record  how  many  comjjensatlon 
claims  are  filed  by  Ita  former  employees. 
Firms  with  a  steady  employment  record  pay 
less  taxes  than  those  with  a  high  labor  ttirn- 
over. 

H.R.  8282  does  not  go  the  whole  way  In 
giving  the  union  leaders  what  they  want 
In  this  respect.  It  would  not  abolish  the 
experience-rating  system,  but  It  would  make 
it  possible  to  abolish  experience  rating  with 
considerable  ease.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  bill,  employers  with  a  high  labor 
turnover  doubtless  would  Join  with  the 
unions  In  pressuring  their  legislatures  for 
uniform  taxation  of  all  employers.  A  sys- 
tem In  which  everyone  paid  at  the  same  rate 
would  of  course  reduce  the  high  payroll 
taxes  now  paid  by  firms  with  bad  experience 
ratings. 

A  cabal  of  labor  leaders  and  Washington 
bureaucrats  Is  now  trying,  quietly  but  with 
determination,  to  ram  through  the  greatest 
raid  ever  aimed  at  this  country's  unemploy- 
ment-compensation system.  <4 


types    of    systems    for    determining    benefit 
entitlement. 

Under  present  laws  In  21  States,  he  could 
now  meet  the  qualifying  requlrementa  for 
beneflta  and  In  30  States  he  could  do  so  by 
working  6  weeks  for  somewhat  higher  than 
average  wages. 

This  would  satisfy  present  qualifying  re- 
quirements In  12  States,  6  of  which  require 
less  than  20  weeks. 

This  could  meet  present  qualifying  re- 
qulrementa in  40  States.  For  example,  under 
the  present  Illinois  law  to  be  eligible  a  per- 
son must  earn  a  total  of  $800  In  his  base 
period,  with  $175  in  a  quarter  other  than 
his  high  quarter.  The  entertainer  could 
meet  this  requirement  by  earning  $600  lor 
1  day's  work  and  $200  for  another  day  In  a 
different  quarter. 

The  cost  Impact  is  grossly  overstated.  Ac- 
tually, unemployment  compensation  protec- 
tion Is  provided  at  bargain  rates.  In  1964 
and  1965  the  combination  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  averaged  about  1%  centa  per  pay- 
roU  dollar.  Had  H.R.  8283  been  In  full  effect, 
the  cost  would  have  been  about  2  centa. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  tax  would  rise 
to  $36.30  by  1971. 


Sgl.  R.  D.  Williams,  Former  Houie  Page, 
Gave  Hit  Life  Coarageoufly  for  the 
Cause  of  Freedom  While  Serving  as  a 
Marine  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TXNKKSSa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  sadness  that 
I  pay  tribute  today  to  the  late  Sgt. 
Robert  D.  "Bob"  Williams,  of  Fayette- 


H.R.  8282  merely  surrenders  to  the  State 
legislatures  full  control  of  their  traditional 
rlghta  to  regulate  State  taxation  and  removes 
Federal  restrictions  on  this  process.  It  Is  a 
"giant  step"  away  from  the  domination  of 
the  States,  and  it  is  a  reduction  of  the  mono- 
lithic government  In  Washington. 

HR.  8282  permlte  a  State  to  keep  tte  pres- 
ent experience-rating  system  11  the  State 
legislature  wishes  to  do  so.  But  the  article 
does  not  trust  State  legislatures  to  evaluate 
experience  rating  on  Ita  merlta.  or  to  resist 
pressures  of  unions  and  some  employers 
lor  another  system.  The  writers  apparently 
beUeve  that  It  should  defend  at  all  cost,  In- 
cluding the  fullest  use  of  Federal  authority, 
maximum  tax  savings  through  experience 
rating  for  some  employers,  but  that  even 
minimum  Federal  protection  for  workers 
encroaches  on  the  States'  traditional  rlghta. 

The  commenta  above  should  clear  up  some 
of  the  fallacies  and  distortions  concerning 
unemployment  compensation  and  HJl.  8282. 
Public  understanding  of  the  Issues  wUl  come 
from  a  more  rational  debate  of  the  Issues 
than  Is  reflected  in  the  opposite  opening 
sentence  of  the  Reader's  Digest  article. 

vllle,  Teki.,  a  former  page  of  the  House 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  recenUy. 

Bob  Williams  was  a  fine,  patriotic, 
personable  young  man  who  saw  his  duty 
clearly.  He  heard  his  country's  call  and 
volimteered  for  service  in  the  marines. 
He  asked  for  •service  overseas.  And.  he 
volunteered  for  more  active  duty  after 
being  sent  overseas. 

Bob  William's  courage  and  dedication 
were  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  Volun- 
teer State  of  Termessee  and  of  our 
country. 

This  fine  young  American  served  as  a 
page  under  my  sponsorship  during  the 
1961  session  of  Congress.  He  enjoyed 
Washington.  He  was  keenly  interested 
In  political  science,  history,  and  Govern- 
ment. 
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He  was  active  In  my  State  In  the  Toung 
Democratic  Club  and  when  then  Vice 
Pr»sider.t  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  the 
f -atured  speaker  at  a  Jackson-Jefferson 
Day  dinner  In  Nashville.  Bob  Williams 
was  the  first  to  shake  the  hand  of  the 
Vice  President  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address. 

President  Johnson  in  a  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Williams.  Bob's  mother, 
said  this : 

Tours  has  indeed  been  a  deep  personal  lo€a 
but  you  may  take  pride  In  the  knowledge 
that  your  son's  services  to  his  country  con- 
tributed greatly  to  saTeguardlng  the  freedom 
cherished  so  dearly  by  peace-loving  nations 
throughout  the  world.  In  choosing  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Porcea  of  hU  country  during 
these  troubled  times,  your  son  demonstrated 
the  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  a  true  American. 

I  join  the  President  and  others  who 
came  to  know  Bob  Williams  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fine  and 
courageous  mother  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  greatness  of 
America  was  never  more  apparent  than 
in  the  sacrifice  and  patriotism  of  this 
fine  young  man  who  gave  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  freedom 


Preiident  1  Vietna.ni  Pohrv   Supported  by 
Repreientative   Bob   Ca»ey 
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Mr.  Di  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
President's  policy  in  handling  the  crisis 
In  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  In  for- 
pign  policy  our  Nation  has  faced,  and 
.some  of  us  believe  the  handful  of  critics 
have  been  given  undue  attention  by  the 
press. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  repeatedly 
wpressed  full  support  of  our  President's 
policy,  but  rarely  does  It  get  more  than 
local  attention.  Because  I  feel  the  Amer^^'* 
ican  people,  and  In  particular  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  should  know  that 
most  of  us  have  great  confidence  in  our 
President,  and  stand  with  him  on  the 
difficult  decisions  he  has  had  to  make.  It 
Is  my  plesisure  to  brlns;  to  your  attention 
the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Representative  Bob  Casiy, 
before  the  Houston  Optimist  Club. 

The  report  Is  from  the  Southwestern 
.•\:«'as  of  March  3,  1966: 

Bob  Casst   Stands  Wrrn  L3.J. 

Congressman  Bos  Ca^st,  who  visited  Viet- 
nam In  November,  said  in  Houston  Thursday 
that  President  Johnson's  war  policy  has  his 
full  support. 

Casst  was  sharply  critical  of  recent  at- 
tacks In  Washington  on  our  poUcy  in  Vlet- 


"I  have  often  differed  with  the  President, 
but  I  am  Ln  full  accord  with  his  Vietnam 
policy."  Casxt  said. 

"The  criticism  In  Washington  adds  fuel 
to  the  Ores  of  criticism  at  home — the  talk  of 
withdrawal  appeals  to  the  mother  whose 
son  Is  about  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  to  those 
who  would  have  us  withdraw  into  a  shell." 

Casxt  said  he  had  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  constituent,  a  woman,  "who 
wanted  to  know  what  we  are  doing  over 
there,  why  we  don't  pull  out  and  why  does 
the  President  refuse  to  sit  down  at  the  con- 
ference table." 

"She  and  others  like  her  are  Ignoring 
the  President's  every  effort  to  mediate  the 
the  war.  Including  the  cessation  of  bombing, 
the  many  emissaries  he  has  sent  all  over  the 
world  and  his  repeated  invitations  to  the 
Vletcong  to  meet  us  at  the  conference  table," 
the  Congressman  said. 

"This  lady  Is  wlUlng  to  take  the  word  of 
three  men  who,  against  the  laws  of  this 
country,  visited  Hanoi  and  came  back  as 
mouthpieces  for  the  Communists.  She  Is 
willing  to  take  their  word  against  that  of 
the  President  of  the  TTnlted  States. 

"Let's  consider  what  would  happen  U  we 
did  pull  out. 

"The  coalition  Oovemment  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  fall  almost  Immediately:  the 
Vletcong  would  take  over  and  reap  revenge 
on  every  man  who  opposed  them.  You 
would  see  the  worst  blood  bath  in  modern 
history. 

"Our  presence  In  Vietnam  encourages 
other  Asian  nations. 

"Other  countries,  not  as  advanced  as  our- 
selves, gain  encouragement  to  take  on  a 
more  democratic  government. 

"We  may  not  live  to  see  It.  but  in  time 
our  sacrifices  will  bear  frxUt." 

Congressman  Casjct  said  that  he  Is  sure 
that  President  Johnson  Is  sensitive  to  the 
loss  of  American  lives  in  the  war,  "more 
than  any  of  us,  I  Imagine,  because  he  has 
to  make  the  decision  to  send  our  boys  over 
there." 

"It  would  be  easy  for  the  President  to 
dodge  this  grave  resp>onslblllty  and  leave  the 
problem  for  the  next  President."  C&sct  said. 

"But  with  leadership  comes  respondbll- 
Ity — I  don't  envy  the  President." 


CiBcinnaH  Jaycees  Place  Second  in  Nation 
in  GoTernmeatal  Affairs 


Speaking  before  the  Houston  Optimist 
Club  In  the  Rice  Hotel,  Caskt  called  the  war 
"one  of  the  dirtiest  wars  and  also  one  of  the 
most  vital  we  have  ever  fought." 
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Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recognition  received  by  the 
Greater  Cinclrmatl  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  during  the  U.S.  Jaycees  fifth 
annual  governmental  affairs  seminar  re- 
cently held  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
Clnclnruiti  chapter  was  rated  No.  2  in 
the  Nation  in  the  area  of  governmental 
affairs. 

Chester  T.  Cruze.  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati chapter,  received  the  award  in 
behalf  of  the  chapter.  The  award  is 
well  deserved  and  I  particularly  com- 
mend Mr.  Cruze  for  his  outstanding 
service. 

In  large  measure  the  award  was  based 
on  the  work  done  by  the  Cincinnati  Jay- 


cees In  setting  up  a  local  chapter  of  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Oovemment 
This  project  was  accomplished  with  the 
help  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  social  studies,  economics,  political 
science,  and  civics  high  school  teachers  of 
the  Clnciimati  public  schools. 
The  local  chapter's  goal — 

As  expressed  by  Cincinnati  Junior 
,  Chaml)er  President  Cruze — 
Is  to  Inculcate  a  working  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment  In  our  educators  by  merging  prac- 
ticality and  realism  with  political  theory  to 
produce  an  Intellectual  treatment  of  the  in- 
stitution of  government  in  our  classes  that 
Is  to  the  traditional  civics  course  as  integral 
calculus  Is  to  object  counting. 

The  programs  set  up  by  Dr.  R.  Eric 
Welse.  professor  of  poUtical  science  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  co- 
director  of  the  institute  with  Mr.  Cruze, 
are  designed  to  contribute  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  social  studies  teachers  in  practi- 
cal politics  through  seminars  presided 
over  by  experienced  government  and 
party  officials  ranging  from  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. Congressmen,  State  legislators,  city 
councllmen,  National.  State,  and  county 
party  chairmen  to  precinct  leaders. 

The  programs,  held  at  the  University 
of  Cinclrmatl  Student  Union  Building 
one  Saturday  a  month,  are  nonpartisan, 
embracing  leaders  from  both  parties  at 
each  session,  usually  one  another's  coun- 
terpart In  office.  Dr.  Dieter  Dux.  head  of 
University  of  Cincinnati's  poUtlcal  sci- 
ence department,  and  Mr.  John  DeCamp, 
director  of  public  relations,  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati's  advisers  to  the 
Cincinnati  Institute. 

The  official  UJS.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  orgsui.  Future  magazine,  has 
stated: 

Perhaps  no  program  of  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  as  Important  as  lt« 
efforts  to  bring  a  maximum  number  of  In- 
formed, conscientious  voters  to  the  polls. 

Dr.  Welse  stated  In  the  1966  Taft  In- 
stitute program,  published  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Jaycees,  that — 

This  program  Is  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
to  reallxe  the  objectives  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Institute  of  Government. 

The  Institute,  an  outgrowth  of  a  foun- 
dation In  memory  of  the  late  Ohio  Sen- 
ator from  Cincinnati,  was  founded  in  1961 
as  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  national  edu- 
cational corjwratlon  under  a  charter 
granted  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Its  major  objectives 
are:  First,  to  stimulate  among  Americans 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
processes  of  goverrunent  In  a  free  society : 
second,  to  Inspire  more  active  citizen  in- 
terest and  participation  in  government 
at  all  levels,  and  third,  to  advance  the 
art  of  government  and  thus  help  our 
citizens  meet  more  effectively  the  great 
problems  now  confronting  the  United 
States  and  Western  civilization.  Its  work 
is  keyed  to  these  words  of  Senator  Taft: 

widespread  education  Is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  liberty.  Preedom  and  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  cannot  long  survive 
or  be  Intelligently  administered  unless  the 
people  are  educated  and  have  the  Intelligence 
and  the  character  which  only  education  can 
provide.  •  •  •  Education  la  essential  If  » 
free  people  Is  to  remain  free.  •  •  •    No  man 
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can  be  free  If  he  does  not  understand  the 
opportunities  which  Ue  before  him. 

Surveys  made  by  the  Taft  Institute  In- 
dicate that  many  adults  lack  political 
understanding.  The  Taft  Institutes  fig- 
ures show  that  the  best  time  to  reach  the 
citizen  who  does  not  understand  or  pai-- 
ticipate  In  politics  Is  while  he  is  in  high 
school.  The  surveys  also  show  that 
school  administrators  are  avidly  inter- 
ested In  strengthening  citizenship  edu- 
cation requirements  and  opportunities. 

Future  magazine  reported: 

Its  success  In  a  brandnew  field  is  startling. 
A  new  dlmen?'lon  Is  being  added  to  the  cltl- 
renshlp  education  offered  In  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  This  new  dimension  la 
a  fresh,  nontheoretlcal  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  our  two-party  system.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  understanding  that  cannot  come 
Irom  books.  It  flows  from  the  extended  and 
candid  discussions  between  the  teachers  and 
their  governmentwlse  lecturers. 

The  future  voters  educated  by  these 
Cincinnati  educators  under  the  direction 
of  Cincinnati  public  school's  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Curry,  associate  superintendent;  Miss 
Helen  Yaeger,  admlnlstiatlve  supervisor 
of  secondary  social  studies;  Miss  Jean 
Tllford,  supervisor;  and  Mr.  Dean  Moore, 
supervising  teacher,  who  have  given 
their  time  and  talent  to  realize  Mr. 
Cruze's  ideal  of  a  treatment  both  theo- 
retically Intellectual  and  realistlcaHy 
practical  cannot  help  but  improve  our 
great  democratic  Institution. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Cruze  and  Dr. 
Welse,  several  other  Cinclnnatians  have 
lent  their  support  to  make  this  Institute 
the  success  It  Is.  Dr.  Walter  C.  Langsam, 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Hon.  Nell  McElroy,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  Hon.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  are 
members  of  the  Institute's  advisory  coun- 
cU,  and  Hon.  C.  A.  Harrell,  former  Cin- 
cinnati city  manager,  Is  general  chair- 
man. 

This  partnership — business,  political, 
and  educational — Is  strengthening  tlie 
poUtical  fiber  of  a  free  society  by  pro- 
ducing the  sine  qua  non  of  that  free  so- 
ciety—good, politically  knowledgeable, 
responsible,  and  active  citizens. 


President  Johnson  Says  Figrht  for  Freedom 
It  American  Tradition 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Johnson  made  a  brilliant 
exposition  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  of  his  administration  in  a  recent 
address  following  his  acceptance  of  the 
National  Freedom  Award  In  New  York 
City. 

The  President  put  the  struggle  in  Vlet- 
•^^ni  In  historical  perspective,  pointing 
out  that  it  is  the  American  tradition  to 
fight  for  freedom. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  this 
speech  will  have  to  my  colleagues  and 


to  Americans  everywhere,  I  place  this 
great  speech  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
The  address  of  the  President  follows: 
Mr.  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Secretary.  Senator 
Kenncot,  members  of  the  fine  delegation 
from  New  York,  ladles  and  gentlemen  at  the 
head  table,  my  fellow  Americans,  to  be  hon- 
ored with  this  award  by  this  organization  Is 
a  very  proud  moment  for  me.  I  accept  It 
with  the  gratitude  of  my  heart  and  with  re- 
newed commitment  to  the  cause  that  It  rep- 
resents, the  cause  of  freedom  at  home  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  abroad. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  to  a  world  that  was 
darkened  by  war.  Persldent  Franklin  Roose- 
velt described  the  four  freedoms  of  man- 
kind: Freedom  of  speech  and  expression: 
freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his 
own  way;  freedom  from  want;  freedom  from 
fear.  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  that  these 
freedoms  could  not  be  the  province  of  one 
people  alone.  He  called  on  all  his  country- 
men— to  assist  those  who  endured  the  ty- 
rant's bombs  and  suffered  his  opposition  and 
oppreeslon.  He  called  for  courage  and  for 
generosity,  and  for  resolution  In  the  face 
of  terror.  And  then  he  said.  "Freedom  means 
the  supremacy  of  human  rights  everywhere. 
Our  support  goes  to  those  who  struggle  to 
gain  those  rights — or  keep  them." 

Wendell  WlUkle.  Franklin  Roosevelt's  op- 
ponent In  the  campaign  of  1940.  shared  his 
belief  that  freedom  could  not  be  founded 
only  on  American  shores  or  only  for  those 
whose  skin  Is  white.  "Preedom  Is  an  In- 
divisible word."  Wendell  WUlkle  said.  "If 
we  want  to  enjoy  It  and  fight  for  It  we  must 
be  prepared  to  extend  It  to  everyone,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  agree  with 
us  or  not.  no  matter  what  their  race  or  the 
color  of  their  skin." 

That  was  Republican  policy  26  years  ago. 
It  was  Demcxu'atic  poUcy  25  years  ago.  It  Is 
American  p>ollcy  here  tonight. 

Then  how  well  have  we  done  In  our  time  In 
making  the  four  freedoms  real  for  our  people 
and  for  the  other  people  of  the  world?  Here 
In  America  we  accord  every  man  the  right 
to  worship  as  he  wills.  I  believe  we  are  more 
tolerant  of  sectional  and  religious  and  racial 
differences  than  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  majority  of  our  people  believe 
that  a  qualified  man  or  woman  of  any  race, 
of  any  religion,  of  any  section,  could  hold 
any  office  in  our  land.  This  was  not  so.  not 
very  clear  at  all  In  1940.  We  are  conunltted 
now,  however  great  the  trial  and  tension,  to 
protecting  the  right  of  free  expression  and 
peaceful  dissent. 

We  have  learned  to  despise  the  witch- 
hunt, the  unprincipled  harassment  of  a 
man's  Integrity  and  his  right  to  be  different. 
We  have  gained  In  tolerance,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  use  the  high  office  I  bold  to  protect 
and  to  encourage  that  tolerance.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  will  remain  altogether 
sUent  on  the  critical  Issues  of  our  day.  For 
Just  as  strongly  as  I  believe  in  other  men's 
freedom  to  disagree,  so  do  I  also  believe  In 
the  President's  freedom  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade. 

So  let  me  assure  you  and  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans tonight  that  I  will  do  everything  In 
my  power  to  defend  both. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  freedom  from  want 
had  the  ring  of  urgency  for  our  people.  The 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  14.6  percent. 
Millions  of  Americans  had  sptent  the  last 
decade  In  the  breadlines  or  on  farms  where 
the  winds  howled  away  any  chance  for  a 
decent  life.  Tonight  there  are  still  mUUons 
whose  poverty  haunts  our  conscience.  There 
are  still  fathers  without  Jobs,  and  there  are 
sUll  chUdren  wlthotit  hope.  Yet  for  the 
vast  majority  of  Amerlcaiu  these  are  times 
when  the  hand  of  plenty  has  replaced  the 
grip  of  want.  And  for  the  first  time  in  al- 
most 9  years  tonight  the  unemployment 
rat«  has  fallen  to  4  percent.     This  libera- 


tion from  want,  for  which  we  thank  God,  Is 
a  testimony  to  the  enduring  vitality  of  the 
American  competitive  system,  the  American 
free  enterprise  economy.  It  Is  a  testimony 
also  to  an  enlightened  public  policy,  estab- 
lished by  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  strength- 
ened by  every  administration  since  his  death. 
That  policy  has  freed  Americans  for  more 
hc^>eful  and  more  productive  lives. 

It  has  relieved  their  fears  of  growing  old — 
by  social  security  and  by  medical  care.  1(1 
has  Inspired  them  with  hope  for  their  chU->^' 
dren.  by  aid  to  elementary  and  higher  edu- 
cation. It  has  helped  to  create  economic 
opportunity  by  enlightened  fiscal  policies 
It  has  granted  to  millions,  born  Into  hope- 
lessness, the  chance  of  a  new  start  In  life 
by  public  works,  by  private  Incentive,  by 
poverty  programs.  For  the  Negro  American. 
It  has  opened  the  door  alter  centuries  of 
enslavement  and  discrimination — opened  the 
doors  to  the  blessings  that  America  offers 
to  those  that  are  willing  and  able  to  earn 
them. 

Thus  we  address  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  26  years  after  his  message  to 
America  and  the  world,  with  confidence  and 
with  an  unflagging  determination.  We  have 
served  his  vision  of  the  four  freedoms  es- 
sential to  mankind — here  in  America. 

Yet  we  know  that  he  did  not  speak  only 
for  America.  We  know  that  the  four  free- 
doms are  not  secure  in  America  when  they 
are  violently  denied  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
We  know,  too,  Uiat  It  requires  more  than 
speeches  to  resist  the  International  enemies 
of  freedom.  We  know  that  men  respond  to 
deeds  when  they  are  deaf  to  words.  Even 
the  precious  word  "freedom"  may  become 
empty  to  those  without  the  means  to  use  It. 
For  wtiat  does  freedom  mean  when  famine 
cloaks  the  land,  when  new  mllUons  crowd 
upon  already  strained  resources,  when  nar- 
row privilege  is  entrenched  behind  law  and 
custom,  when  all  conspires  to  teach  men 
that  they  cannot  change  the  conditions  of 
their  lives? 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  five  admin- 
istrations have  labored  to  give  real  meaning 
to  freedom,  in  a  world  where  It  Is  often 
merely  a  phrase  that  conceals  oppression  and 
neglect.  Men  In  this  room,  men  throughout 
America,  have  given  their  skills  and  their 
treasure  to  that  work.  You  have  warned  our 
people  how  Insatiable  Is  aggression,  and  how 
it  thrives  on  human  misery.  You  have  car- 
ried the  word  that  without  the  sense  that 
we  can  change  the  conditions  of  their  lives, 
nothing  can  avail  the  oppressed  of  this 
earth— neither  good  will,  nor  national  sover- 
eignty, nor  massive  grants  of  aid,  from  their 
more  fortunate  brothers.  You  have  known, 
too,  that  men  who  believe  they  can  change 
their  destinies  will  change  their  destinies 
Armed  with  that  belief,  they  will  be  willing— 
yes,  they  will  be  eager — to  make  the  sacri- 
fices that  freedom  demands.  They  will  be 
anxious  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  that 
are  Inseparably  bound  to  freedom.  They 
win  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  four  es- 
sential freedoms — beyond  to  the  freedom  to 
learn,  to  master  new  skills,  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  lore  of  man  and  nature:  to 
the  freedom  to  grow,  to  become  the  best 
that  is  within  them  to  become  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  discrimination  and  disease; 
to  the  freedom  to  hope,  and  to  build  on 
that  hope,  lives  of  Integrity  and  well-being. 
This  Is  what  our  struggle  In  Vietnam  is 
about  tonight.  This  is  what  our  struggle 
for  equal  rights  in  this  country  la  all  about 
tonight.  We  seek  to  create  that  cUmate,  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  unlettered  men  can 
learn,  where  deprived  chUdren  can  grow, 
where  hopeless  millions  can  be  Inspired  to 
change  the  terms  of  their  existence  for  the 
better.  That  climate  cannot  be  created 
where  terror  fills  the  air.  Children  cannot 
learn,  and  men  cannot  earn  their  breed,  and 
women  cannot  heal  the  sick  where  the  night 
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of  Tlol«nc«  htm  blott«d  out  the  sun.  Whether 
in  the  cttlea  and  hamleta  of  Vietnam,  or  In 
the  ghettoM  of  our  own  cities,  the  ttruggle 
Ls  the  same.  That  struggle  la  to  end  the 
violence  against  tb«  human  mind  and  body — 
so  that  the  work  of  peace  may  be  done, 
and  the  fruits  of  freedom  may  be  won. 

We  are  pitting  the  resovircea  of  the  law, 
of  education  and  training,  of  our  vision  and 
our  compaaalon.  against  that  violence  here 
In  America.  And  we  shall  end  it  in  our 
time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  earth  we  are  no 
leaa  committed  to  ending  violence  against 
men  who  are  struggling  tonight  to  be  free. 
It  Is  about  that  commitment  that  I  have 
come  here  to  speak  now. 

Tonight  In  Vietnam  more  than  300,000  of 
your  young  Americans  stand  there  fighting 
for  your  freedom.  Tonight  our  people  are 
netermlned  that  theae  men  shall  have  what- 
ever help  they  need,  and  that  their  cause, 
which  Is  our  cauae.  shall  be  sustained.  But 
In  theae  last  days  there  have  been  questions 
about  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam,  and 
theae  queatlona  have  been  answered  loudly 
and  clearly  for  every  citizen  to  see  and  to 
hear.  The  strength  of  Amierlcan  can  never 
be  sapped  by  discussion,  and  we  have  no  bet- 
ter nor  stronger  tradition  than  open  debate, 
free  debate.  In  hours  of  danger.  We  believe, 
with  Uacaulay,  that  men  are  never  so  likely 
to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when  they 
discuss  It  freely.  We  are  united  In  our  com- 
mittment to  free  discussion.  So  also  we  are 
united  In  our  determination  that  no  foe  any- 
where should  ever  mistake  our  arguments  for 
Indecision,  nor  our  debates  for  weakness. 

So  what  are  the  questions  that  are  still 
being  asked? 

First,  some  ask  if  this  Is  a  war  for  un- 
limited objectives.  The  answer  Is  plain.  The 
answer  Is  "No." 

Our  purpose  In  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent  the 
success  of  aggression.  It  Is  not  conquest;  It 
Is  not  empire:  It  Is  not  foreign  bases:  it  Is  not 
domination.  It  Is  simply  put.  Just  to  prevent 
the  forceful  conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by 
North  Vietnam. 

Second,  some  people  ask  If  we  are  caught 
In  a  blind  escalation  of  force  that  is  putting 
us  headlong  toward  a  wider  war  that  no  one 
wants.  The  answer,  again,  Is  a  simple  "No." 
We  are  using  that  force  and  only  that  force 
that  Is  necessary  to  stop  this  aggression.  Oiir 
fighting  men  are  In  Vietnam  because  tens 
of  thousands  of  Invaders  came  south  before 
them.  Our  numbers  have  Increased  in  Viet- 
nam because  the  aggression  of  others  has  In- 
creased In  Vietnam.  The  high  hopes  of  the 
aggressor  have  been  dimmed  and  the  tide  of 
the  battle  has  been  turned,  and  our  meas- 
ured use  ^f  force  will  and  must  be  continued. 
But  :hu  is  pr\icler.t  fUToness  under  what  I 
believe  is  careful  control.  There  is  not,  and 
'.here  w.ii  not  i3e,  a  mindless  escalation. 

Third  others  Etak  if  our  fighting  men  are  to 
be  denied  the  help  they  need.  The  answer, 
again.  !s  and  will  be  a  resounding  "No."  Our 
great  Mi.itary  E«t&bllshment  has  moved 
200  000  men  acr  «s  10.000  miles  since  last 
spring  These  men  have,  and  wUl  have,  all 
they  need  to  flghr  the  aggressor.  They  have 
al.'eady  perfjrmed  miracles  In  combat.  TTie 
men  behind  them  have  worked  miracles  of 
.5uppl7  bui.dmg  new  ports,  transporting  new 
equipment,  opening  new  roads.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  of  freedom  are  strong  tonight  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  plan  to  keep  them  so. 
As  you  know,  they  are  led  there  by  a  bril- 
liant and  a  resourceful  con\mander.  Oen. 
WUUam  C.  Westmoreland.  He  knows  the 
needs  of  war  and  he  supports  the  works  of 
peace.  And  when  he  asks  for  more  Ameri- 
cans to  help  the  men  that  he  has.  his  re- 
quests will  t>e  immediately  studied,  and,  as 
I  promised  the  N.'itlon  last  July,  his  needs 
*'i;i  be  immediately  me" 


Fourth,  some  ask  If  our  men  go  alone  to 
Vietnam,  if  we  alone  respect  our  great  com- 
mitment In  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  Still 
again  the  answer  Is  a  simple  "No."  We  have 
seven  allies  In  8KATO.  and  we  have  seen  five 
of  them  give  us  vital  support,  each  with  his 
own  strength  and  In  his  own  way.  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  southeast  Asia. 

Fifth,  some  aak  about  the  risks  of  a  wider 
war,  perhaps  against  the  vast  land  armies  of 
Red  China.  And  again  the  answer  is  "No." 
never  by  any  act  of  ours — and  not  If  there  Is 
any  reason  left  behind  the  wild  wcnxls  from 
Pelplng. 

We  have  threatened  no  one.  and  we  will 
not.  We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime,  and  we 
will  not.  Our  purpose  Is  solely  to  defend 
against  aggression.  To  any  armed  attack, 
we  win  reply.  We  have  measured  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  others.mnd  we 
think  we  know  our  own.  We  observe  in  our- 
selves, and  we  applaud  in  others,  a  careful 
restraint  In  action.  We  can  live  with  anger 
In  word  as  long  as  it  is  matched  by  caution  In 
deed. 

Sixth,  men  ask  if  we  rely  on  guns  alone. 
Still  again  the  answer  is  "No."  From  out 
Honolulu  meeting,  from  the  clear  pledge 
which  Joins  us  with  our  allies,  there  has 
emerged  a  common  dedloatlon  to  the  peace- 
ful progress  of  the  people  of  Vietnam — to 
schools  for  their  children,  to  care  for  their 
health,  to  hope  and  bounty  for  their  land. 

The  Vice  President  returned  tonight  from 
his  constructive  and  very  highly  successful 
visit  to  Saigon  and  to  other  capitals,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  and  Ambassador  Lodge  have 
found  a  new  conviction  and  purpose  in  South 
Vietnam — for  the  battle  against  want  and 
injustice  as  well  as  the  battle  sigalnst  eig- 
gresslon. 

So  the  pledge  of  Honolulu  will  be  kept, 
and  the  pledge  of  Baltimore  stands  open — to 
help  the  men  of  the  north  when  they  have 
the  wisdom  to  be  ready. 

We  Americans  must  understand  how  fun- 
damental is  the  meaning  of  this  second  war — 
the  war  on  want.  I  talked  on  my  ranch  last 
fall  with  Secretary  Freeman,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  In  my  office  last  week 
with  Secretary  Gardner.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  making,  over  and 
over  again,  the  same  central  point:  The 
breeding  ground  of  war  is  human  misery.  If 
we  are  not  to  fight  forever  in  faraway 
places — in  Europe,  or  the  far  Pacific,  or  the 
Jungles  of  Africa,  or  the  suburbs  of  Santo 
Domingo — then  we  Just  must  learn  to  get  at 
the  roots  of  violence.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
magnify  our  struggle  against  world  hunger 
and  illiteracy  and  disease.  We  must  bring 
hope  to  men  whose  lives  now  end  at  two 
score  or  less.  Because  without  that  hope, 
without  progress  in  this  war  on  want,  we  will 
be  called  on  again  to  fight  again  and  again, 
as  we  are  fighting  tonight. 

Seventh,  men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule 
In  South  Vietnam.  Our  answer  there  Is  what 
It  has  been  for  aoo  years.  The  people  must 
have  this  right — the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple— and  no  one  else.  Washington  will  not 
Impose  upon  the  p>eople  of  South  Vietnam 
a  government  not  of  their  choice.  Hanoi 
shall  not  Impose  upon  the  i>eople  of  South 
Vietnam  a  government  not  of  their  choice. 
So  we  will  Insist  for  ourselves  on  what  we 
require  from  Hanoi:  Respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  We  stand  for  self -determination — 
for  free  elections — and  we  will  hondr  their 
result. 

Eighth,  men  aak  If  we  are  neglecting  any 
hopeful  chance  of  peace.  And  the  answer 
Is  "No."  A  great  servant  of  peace.  Secretary 
Dean  Rusk,  has  sent  the  message  of  peace 
on  every  wire  and  by  every  hand  to  every 
continent.  A  great  pleader  for  peace  here 
with  us  tonight.  Ambassador  Arthur  Oold- 
berg.  has  worked  at  home  and  abroad  In 
this   same  cause.     Their   undlscouraged  ef- 


forts will  continue.  How  much  wiser  it 
would  have  been,  how  much  more  compas- 
slonate  toward  Its  own  people,  If  Hanoi 
had  only  come  to  the  bargaining  table  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Then  the  7,000  Com- 
munlst  troops  who  have  died  In  battle  since 
January  1,  and  the  many  thousands  who 
have  been  wounded  in  that  same  period 
would  have  lived  In  peace  with  their  fellow 
men. 

Today,  as  then.  Hanoi  has  the  opjxjrtunlty 
to  end  the  increasing  toll  the  war  la  taking 
on  those  under  its  command. 

Ninth,  some  ask  how  long  we  must  bear 
this  burden.  To  that  question,  in  all 
honesty,  I  can  give  you  no  answer  tonight 
During  the  Battle  of  BrlUln  when  that 
nation  stood  alone  in  1940.  Winston  Churchill 
gave  no  answw  to  that  question.  When  the 
forces  of  freedom  were  driven  from  the 
Philippines.  President  Roosevelt  could  not 
and  did  not  name  the  date  that  we  would 
return.  If  the  aggressor  persists  in  Viet- 
nam, the  struggle  may  well  be  long.  Our 
men  In  battle  know  and  they  accept  this 
hard  fact.  We  who  are  at  home  can  do  as 
much,  because  there  is  no  computer  that  can 
tell  the  hour  and  the  day  of  peace,  but  we 
do  know  that  it  will  come  only  to  the 
steadfast  and  never  to  the  weak  in  heart. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  men  ask  if  It  is  worth 
It.  I  think  you  know  that  answer.  It  Is  th« 
answer  that  Americans  have  given  for  s 
quarter  of  a  century,  wherever  American 
strength  has  been  pledged  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion. The  contest  In  Vietnam  Is  confused 
and  hard,  and  many  of  its  forms  are  new. 
Tet  our  American  purpose  and  policy  are  un- 
changed. Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  there. 
They  are  there,  as  Secretary  Dillon  told  you, 
to  keep  a  promise  that  was  made  12  years 
ago.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  promised,  as 
Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles  said  for  the 
United  States — "That  an  attack  upon  the 
treaty  area  would  occasion  a  reaction  ao 
united,  and  so  strong,  and  so  well  placed 
that  the  aggressor  would  lose  more  than  It 
could  bopw  to  gain." 

But  we  keep  more  than  a  specific  treaty 
promise  In  Vietnam  tonight.  We  keep  the 
faith  for  freedom. 

Four  Presidents  have  pledged  to  keep  that 
faith. 

The  first  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  25  years  ago.  Be 
said :  "  •  •  "we  are  committed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  principles  of  morality  and  con- 
siderations for  our  own  security  will  never 
permit  us  to  acquiesce  In  a  peace  dictated  by 
aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers.  We 
know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  be  bought 
at  the  cost  of  other  people's  freedom." 

The  second  was  Harry  S.  Truman,  in  1M7. 
at  a  historic  turning  point  In  the  history  of 
guerrilla  warfare — and  of  Greece.  Turkey, 
and  the  United  States.  These  were  his  words 
then:  "I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  bj 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  mtist  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way." 

The  third  was  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  In  hU 
first  inaugural  address.  He  promised  this: 
"Realizing  that  rommonsense  and  common 
decency  alike  diet  \te  the  futility  of  appease- 
ment, we  shall  never  try  to  placate  an  ag- 
gressor by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of 
trading  txoaor  for  security.  Americans,  in- 
deed, all  freeman,  remember  that  in  the 
final  choice  a  soldier's  pack  is  not  so  heavy 
a  burden  as  a  prisoner's  chains." 

And  then  5  years  ago.  John  F.  Kennedy,  on 
the  cold  bright  aoon  of  ,hU  first  day  in  office, 
pnxaalmed:  "I/et  the  word  go  forth  from 
this  Ume  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new 


generation  of  Americans — born  In  this  cen- 
tury, tempered  by  war.  disciplined  by  a  hard 
and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  herlt- 

ggj and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the 

slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which 
this  Nation  has  always  been  ctwnmltted.  and 
to  which  we  are  committed  today  at  home 
and  around  the  world. 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
anv  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival and  the  success  of  liberty." 

This  is  the  American  tradition.  Built  in 
free  discussion,  pfoven  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, rewarded  by  a  progress  at  home  that 
has  no  match  In  history,  it  beckons  us  for- 
ward tonight  to  the  work  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. We  will  build  freedom  while  we  fight, 
and  we  will  seek  peace  every  day  by  every 
honorable  means.  But  we  Will  persevere 
along  the  high,  hard  road  of  freedom.  We 
are  too  old  to  be  foolhardy,  and  we  are  too 
young  to  be  tired.  We  are  too  strong  for 
fear  and  too  determined   for  retreat. 

Each  evening  when  I  retire,  I  take  up — 
from  a  bedside  table — reports  from  the  bat- 
tlefront  and  reports  from  the  capitals  around 
the  world.  They  tell  me  how  our  men  have 
fared  that  day  in  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of 
Vietnam.  They  tell  me  what  hope  there 
teems  to  be  that  the  message  of  peace  will  be 
heard  and  that  this  tragic  war  may  be  ended. 
I  have  read  of  individual  acts  of  heroism — of 
dedicated  men  and  women  whose  valor 
matches  that  of  any  generation  that  has 
ever  gone  before.  I  read  of  men  risking 
their  lives  to  save  others — of  men  giving  their 
lives  to  save  freedom.  Always  among  these 
reports  are  a  few  letters  from  the  men  otit 
there  themselves.  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
among  some  here  at  home  about  our  pur- 
poses In  Vietnam.  I  never  find  It  refiected  In 
those  letters  from  Vietnam. 

Otir  soldiers,  our  marines,  our  airmen,  and 
our  sailors  know  why  they  are  in  Vietnam. 
They  know,  as  five  Presidents  have  known, 
how  Inseparably  bound  together  are  Amer- 
icas freedom  and  the  freedom  of  her  friends 
around  the  world. 

So.  tonight,  let  me  read  you  from  a  letter 
tbat  I  received  from  an  American  father, 
a  warm  friend  of  mine  of  many  years,  about 
tit  son,  a  young  Army  captain. 

He  said.  "I  have  never  known  a  man  at 
war  who  showed  less  bravado  In  his  conmiu- 
nlcations  with  hcane.  When  he  was  not  flying 
missions  In  his  helicopter  or  working  out  of 


the  battalion  headquarters  be  and  some  of 
his  buddies  on  their  own  visited  the  orphan- 
ages as  individuals  and  played  with  the  kids. 
He  was  deeply  Interested  in  the  Vietnamese 
people,  particularly  the  peasants,  and  he  told 
me  how  sorely  they  wanted,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  Just  be  left  alone  in  some  sem- 
blance of  freedom  to  grow  their  rice  and  to 
raise  their  families.  This  good  young  Amer- 
ican, as  thousands  like  him,  was  not  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  fighting  specifically 
for  you  or  for  me.  Mr.  President.  He  was 
fighting  In  perhaps  our  oldest  American  tra- 
dition, taking  up  for  people  who  are  being 
pushed  around." 

The  young  captain  described  In  this  letter 
is  dead  tonight,  but  his  spirit  lives  in  the 
200.000  young  Americans  who  stand  out  there 
on  freedom's  frontier  in  Vietnam.  It  lives 
in  their  mothers  and  In  their  fathers  here 
in  America  who  have  proudly  watched  them 
leave  their  homes  for  their  distant  struggle. 

So  tonight  I  ask  each  citizen  to  Join  me. 
to  Join  me  in  the  homes  and  the  meeting 
places  our  men  are  fighting  to  keep  free,  in 
a  prayer  for  their  safety. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  a  pledge  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fight — the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom  to  which  this  organization  Is 
dedicated.  I  ask  you  for  your  help,  for  your 
understanding,  and  for  your  commitment, 
so  that  this  united  people  may  show  forth 
to  all  the  world  that  America  has  not  ended 
the  only  struggle  »that  Is  worthy  of  man's 
unceasing  sacrifice — the  struggle  to  be  free. 


Highlights  of  What  the  People  Are 
Thinking  Back  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  results  of  my  annual  questionnaire 
project  have  just  been  computer  tabu- 
lated by  E>ata  Management,  Inc.,  of 
Wsishington,  and  I  believe  that,  due 
particularly  to  the  emphatic  responses 


given  a  number  of  the  issues  raised,  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  my 
colleagues. 

While  a  special  opinion  poll  is  not  nec- 
essary to  indicate  to  Members  of  this 
House  the  deep  concern  of  the  American 
people  over  the  war  In  Vietnam,  it  is 
nevertheless  of  no  little  significance,  I 
believe  that  70  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  >Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  wno  answered  my  poll  favored 
doing  whatever  was  necessary  to  win  the 
struggle  in  South  Vietnam.  The  per- 
sonal comments  accompanying  this  re- 
sponse repeatedly  stressed  the  need  to 
get  the  job  done  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  addition  71  percent  disagreed  with 
the  President  s  guns  and  butter  policy  of 
expanding  domestic  programs  at  a  time 
when  added  tax  revenue  for  wa^:  needs 
is  required. 

On  the  domestic  side,  in  view  of  the 
industrialized  character  of  much  of  the 
Sixth  District,  the  fact  that  66  percent 
opposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  certainly  Impressive. 
So,  too.  is  the  failure  of  key  Great  Society 
programs  to  gain  broad  support  among 
respondents  from  Ingham,  Jackson,  and 
Shiawassee  Counties,  and  Bath  and  De- 
ViTitt  Townships  of  Clinton  County. 
There  were  69  percent  who  felt  that  the 
antipoverty  program  has  been  ineflfec- 
tive;  70  percent  who  said  funds  should 
not  be  provided  for  Federal  rental  sub- 
sidies for  those  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing; and  65  percent  who  did  not  believe 
a  new  Federal  Teacher  Corps  should  be 
funded. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  either,  even 
though  legislative  action  has  already 
been  concluded,  is  the  resounding  74  per- 
cent who  opposed  the  reimposition  of 
automobile  and  telephone  excise  taxes. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  what  the  people  are  thinking  back 
home  and  I  know  that  all  of  the  results 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  I 
am  pleased  to  make  these  views  a  part  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  89th 
Congress. 
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Submar.ne    We«k 


EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAlXrOtNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16.  1966 

Mr  BOB  WILSON,  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  observance  of  Submarine 
Week.  April  11-17  when  the  veterans  of 
submarine  warfare  will  commemorate 
the  66th  anniversary  of  the  first  ac- 
ceptance of  a  submarine  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
In  1900. 

Special  ceremonies  are  being  held  in 
my  district  by  the  San  Diego  Chapter  of 
US.  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War 
II.  This  observance  Is  a  fitting  time  to 
note  the  role  the  submarine  has  had  in 
our  pMt  wars,  and  salute  the  Nation's 
f.rst  line  of  nuclear  defense,  which  today 
patrols  the  seas  and  oceans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  develop- 
ment of  the  submarine  as  a  deadly  and 
efficient  instrument  of  warfare  has 
served  as  the  major  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion from  some  nations  that  would  seek 
to  enslave  other  peoples.  The  fact  that 
our  undersea  Navy  is  on  constant  alert 
has  made  the  cost  too  heavy  for  aggres- 
sors to  make  the  major  moves  that  have 
been  their  desire  on  several  continent*. 

Aside  from  the  pride  and  defense  in- 
terests. I  have  a  personal  Interest  in  the 
submarine  Navy.  My  son-in-law's 
father,  Capt  Wreford  G.  Chappie,  was 
part  of  the  Pacific  submarine  action  dur- 
Ini?  World  War  11,  when  he  received 
several  citations  for  valorous  service  as 
"ommander  of  the  U.S.S.  S-3S  in  the 
Philippines  Islands  area.  He  also  com- 
manried  the  D  S  S.  Permit  and  the  U.S.S. 
Br  earn  in  heavy  action  In  South  Pacific 
=;<■  ~  He  is  now  living  In  San  Diego,  and 
I  -mow  that  the  special  observance  of 
Submarine  Week  will  be  of  great  signif- 
icance to  him  and  the  many  other 
veterans  of  the  Pacific  campaign  who 
will  meet  at  a  number  of  functions. 

The  submarine  has  developed  tre- 
mendously since  It  first  Joined  the  Navy 
in  1900  By  next  year,  the  United  SUtes 
A  HI  have  41  fleet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines available.  The  Polaris  miaslle 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  effective  weapons  in  our  arsenal. 
The  submarine  today  is  being  used  to 
protect  amphibious  assault  forces,  en- 
abling them  to  Increase  maneuverability, 
travel  light,  hit  hard  and  fast.  The 
Poseidon  missile,  with  twice  the  payload 
of  Polaris  will  add  new  power  to  our  far- 
ranging  undersea  striking  force. 

Our  need  now  is  for  continued  re- 
search and  development  of  submarines. 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  in  testifying 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  designs  on  the  sealanes  of  the  world. 
He  stated: 

Soviet  nuclear  submarines  are  t>elng  built 
at  a  rate  per  year  which  may  soon  exceed 
our  own.  They  wlU  poae  an  Increasingly 
grave  threat. 

The  submarine  service  is  a  promising 
career  for  many  young  Americans.     De- 


velopments in  nuclear  submarine  propul- 
sion have  had  advantageous  spln-oCTs  for 
industry  and  the  advancement  of  peace- 
ful harnessing  of  the  atom. 

As  we  honor  Submarine  Week  in  1966. 
when  our  Nation  has  its  broadest  com- 
mitments for  peace,  and  when  the  world 
offers  peril  on  all  sides,  we  can  all  be 
grateful  to  the  courageous  axtd  competent 
men  of  the  submarine  fleet,  who  around 
the  clock  are  our  sentinels  at  the  gate. 
It  is  proper  that  we  think  back  to  our 
last  great  struggle  against  aggression, 
and  recognize  the  debt  we  owe  those 
brave  men  who  swept  the  Pacific,  who 
risked  much,  and  who  fought  furiously 
and  victoriously  for  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NOBTR    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Congressman  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina.  Ad- 
dressed the  North  Carolina  Annual  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  Dirmer  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  in  the  city  of  Raleigh 
on  the  evening  of  February  26.  1966. 
While  our  colleague  spoke  extempo- 
raneously, someone  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  make  a  tape  recording  of  his 
address.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
transcript  taken  from  the  tape  recorder. 

Congressman  Dorn's  speech  was  de- 
livered to  an  audience  of  more  than  1,500 
citizens.  He  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  applause.  The  speech  was  magnifi- 
cent, comprehensive,  and  thought-pro- 
voking and  I  am  certain  that  it  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  our  colleagues 
and  our  countrymen. 

The  best  thing  about  Bryan  Dorn  is 
his  lovely  wife,  Millie,  a  native  North 
Carolinian,  who  has  been  his  guardian 
angel  during  the  many  long  years  he 
has  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

AoDaEss  OF  Representative  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolxna,  North  Carolina  Amntjal  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  Dinner,  MtJNiciPAL 
AUDrroRTOM.  Ralcgh.  N,C..  Pebbuart  36 
1066 

Thank  you.  BUI  Webb,  tor  your  very  kind, 
gracious,  and  warm  Introduction.  OoTernor 
Moore.  Senator  Ervim,  Senator  Jordan.  Mr. 
Broughton.  Mr  Hedrlck.  members  of  your 
distinguished  congressional  delegation,  and 
my  fellow  Democrate,  It  Is  a  great  honor  for 
me  tonight  to  come  back  to  North  Carolina 
to  address  one  of  the  greatest  Democratic 
banquets  held  annuaUy  in  the  United  States 
of  America,     |  Applause.  ] 

In  1946.  after  returning  from  World  War 
II,  I  offered  In  the  Democratic  primary  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Third  South  Carolina  District.  I  remember 
campaigning  up  In  a  mountain  area  of  my 
district.  I  had  never  been  there  before.  I 
stopped  at  a  weatherbeaten  country  store. 
There    was    a     group    of    people    gathered 


around  out  front.  They  were  good  people, 
but  they  were  a  little  bit  skeptical  of  people 
from  my  section,  I  talked  to  them  about 
great  Democratic  programs  such  as  social 
security,  soil  conacrratlon.  and  rural  elec- 
trification. I  made  them  a  little  talk  out  in 
front  of  the  store.  None  of  them  would  look 
at  me.  They  looked  down.  Finally,  the 
leader  of  this  group  looked  up  and  he  said, 
■Young  man.  are  you  married?"  I  said,  "No 
sir,"  He  said.  "You  talk  all  right.  I'll  teU 
you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  try  you  one  time, 
but  don't  you  go  to  Washington  and  marry 
no  Yankee,"     [Applause.] 

My  fellow  Democrats.  I  am  In  good  stand- 
ing In  that  area  of  my  district  today,  having 
married  a  Tar  Heel — a  Democrat — a  North 
Carolinian.     (Applause.] 

I  do  want  to  tell  you  how  grateful  the 
American  people  are,  how  grateful  we  are  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  you 
Democrats  in  North  Carolina  for  sharing  with 
the  whole  Nation  and  the  whole  free  world, 
men  of  the  caliber,  distinction,  honor,  and 
Integrity  of  your  two  great  US,  Senators, 
Senator  Brvin  and  Senator  Jordan.  [Ap- 
plause 1  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  working  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives over  these  years  with  some  of  the  fin- 
est men  it  has  been  ever  by  privilege  to  know, 
great  North  Carolina  Democrats,  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  dedicated  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Southland  and  devoted  to 
those  principles  and  Ideals  that  made  thU 
Nation  the  wonder  of  the  free  world — your 
Illustrious  and  distinguished  DemocraUc 
delegation  to  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.     (Applause.) 

You  know,  my  wife  has  briefed  me  over 
the  years  on  the  history  of  North  Carolina; 
and  coming  up  here  on  the  plane  today  she 
Insisted  I  read  a  book  about  Governor  Aycock 
of  North  Carolina.  You  have  enjoyed  good 
government  In  North  Carolina.  You  are 
proud  of  it.  Yes,  good  government  In  North 
Carolina  since  Governor  Aycock's  outstand- 
ing administration  around  the  turn  of  the 
century — more  than  65  years  ago.  With  good 
democratic  government.  North  Carolina  took 
the  lead  In  the  Southland  in  Job  opportunity. 
In  new  Industry — the  finest  public  school 
system  In  the  South  for  many  years,  s 
great  system  of  State  colleges,  good  roads, 
and  lately  the  fabulous  research  triangle. 
You  have  pointed  out  the  way — the  Demo- 
crats In  North  Carolina — you  have  provided 
good  government  In  North  Carolina  from  the 
state  house  down  to  the  local  level.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  Southland  Is  grateful  for  that 
national  leadership  provided  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  your  great  State  and  not 
the  least  of  them  is  your  illustrious  and  able 
Governor  Dan  Moore  who  Is  serving  North 
Carolina  with  such  honor  and  distinction 
today — a  great  middle  of  the  road  Democrat 
around  whom  we  can  all  unite. 

My  fellow  DemocraU,  in  the  fall  of  1951 
it  was  my  honor  to  visit  London,  England, 
with  your  late  beloved  Congressman  Herb 
Bonner — our  Democratic  colleague  here,  Wal- 
ter Jones,  now  represents  his  district.  We 
called  on  the  great  Winston  Churchill  at  10 
Downing  Street.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Church- 
Ill  was  Prime  Minister  of  England,  following 
6  years  of  Prime  Minister  Atlee.  As  we  left, 
he  called  me  back  and  asked  about  old 
friends  In  South  Carolina.  Then.  Mr 
Churchill  said  that  when  a  government  goes 
too  far  to  the  left  or  right  there  is  no  return 
to  good,  sound,  middle  of  the  road  govern- 
ment. Mr,  Churchill  suggested  I  go  back  to 
the  United  States  and  oppoee  all  liberals  in 
our  country  becoming  members  of  one  party 
and  all  eonserratlves  becoming  members  of 
the  other  party.  He  emphasised  that  all 
liberals  In  one  party  and  all  conservatives 
In  the  other  would  be  fatal  for  democracy  in 
the  United  Sutes  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  throughout  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  that  England  was  the 
greatest  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  Just 


a  few  years  ago.  Britannia  ruled  the  Seven 
St»a.  The  sun  never  set  on  British  soil, 
British  legal  Jurisprudence,  law  and  order, 
democracy,  Christianity,  and  culture  were 
exported  throughout  the  world.  Today  we 
ne  a  second-rate  power,  impotent  before 
me  great  Communist  menace  in  Europe 
without  the  aid  and  help  of  the  United 
sutes  of  America.  The  reason  England  Is 
faltering.  Churchill  said.  Is  because  she  made 
the  mistake  of  having  all  liberals  In  one 
party  and  all  conservatives  In  another.  He 
Bald  someday  those  extreme  pseudo-liberals 
win  get  In  power  and  there  Is  no  return  to 
good  sound  democratic  free  enterprise  gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  room.  Churchill  said.  In  both  of 
your  great  American  poUtlcal  parties  for  lib- 
erals and  conservatives.  You  can  afford  di- 
verse elements  In  both  of  your  great  political 
parties  and  particularly  In  your  great  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  Your  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  (applause]  with  whom  I  worked 
during  World  War  n  expounded  that  theory. 
Churchill  said  there  ie  not  one  single 
thing  I  can  do  to  undo  national  socialism 
and  nationalization  of  Industry  fostered  on 
the  people  of  England  by  the  Atlee  govern- 
ment. Do  not  make  that  mietake  in  the 
United  States. 

We  need  balanced  government.  There  Is 
room  in  our  great  Democratic  Party  In  the 
middle  of  the  road  for  all  of  our  people.  We 
cannot  move  ahead  to  our  destiny  as  a  great 
party  If  we  are  In  the  ditch  on  the  left-hand 
tide  of  the  road.  Nor  can  we  move  ahead 
to  the  future  salvation  of  our  country  and 
leadership  of  the  free  world  If  we  are  In  the 
ditch  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 

The  party  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  the  party  of  all  the  ijeople.  Under  that 
umbrella  In  the  middle  of  the  road  all  races. 
all  creeds  and  all  classes  can  unite  and  serve 
this  NaUon  as  we  have  In  time*  past.  This 
Is  a  great  challenge  to  the  Democrats  of 
Horth  Carolina  and  of  South  Carolina  and 
,  to  Democrats  throughout  our  Nation — to 
unite  In  the  middle  of  the  road,  behind  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Decla- 
raUoa  of  Independence,  private  enterprise 
and  those  principles  and  that  philosophy 
which  made  this  Nation  the  heart  and  core 
of  freedom  and  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  bad  a  glorious 
history,  dating  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson.  Thomas  Jefferson  opposed 
vested  Interests  and  class  plutocracy.  He 
believed  that  America  could  progress  and 
carve  out  of  the  wilderness  the  great  Nation 
we  know  today  only  if  It  Included  In  the 
Democratic  Party  the  man  at  the  crossroads 
store,  the  small  businessman,  the  farmer  on 
the  frontier,  and  the  worker  In  the  factories 
of  that  day.  He  had  a  vision.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson dreamed  dreams.  He  dreamed  about 
s  great  nation  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  He  dreamed  of  a  day  when  every 
American  would  have  opp)ortunlty.  educa- 
tion, and  dignity.  He  was  a  builder  who 
niade  his  dreams  come  true.  He  knew  that 
only  through  the  Democratic  Party,  encom- 
pssslng  all  elements  of  our  population,  could 
that  party  properly  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple We  can  look  back  down  through  the 
corridors  of  history  tonight  and  we  know 
tbat  Thomas  Jefferson  was  right 

I  think  especially  tonight  at  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  of  Orover  Cleveland  and  of 
those  great  Americans,  great  Democrats,  like 
Alfred  E,  Smith  who  preserved  a  foundation 
of  hope  for  the  Democratic  Party.  I  wore 
Ky  first  Democratic  button  as  a  kid  at  the 
Greenwood  County  Fair  In  1028 — when  on 
'he  lapel  of  my  coat  I  wore  aa  Al  Smith  and 
Joe  Robinson  button.  (Applause.)  There 
were  many  great  men  who  held  the  Demo- 
"stlc  Party  together  In  lean  years;   and   It 


was  principally  this  beloved  Southland  of 
ours  that  supported  these  great  leaders.  I 
remember  reading  about  election  after  elec- 
tion when  the  Democratic  nominee  received 
virtually  no  electoral  votes  outside  the 
South.     We  held  the  party  together. 

When  1932  came  around  the  world  was  In 
revolution.    Pause  with  me  for  a  moment  and 
think  about  the  time  of  the  Communist  revo- 
lution in  Russia  In  1917  which  resulted  In  a 
ruthless  dictatorship  under  Lenin  and  Sta- 
lin.    The  whole  world  was  aflame,     Musso- 
lini marched  on  Rome  from  Mllano  In  1922 
and  took  over  Italy  eliminating  freedom  with 
black-shirt  bigotry      Mare  Nostrum  became 
a  reality  and  II  Duce  a  threat  to  world  free- 
dom.    Yes,  the  war  party  took  over  in  Japan 
and  Invaded  Manchuria  In  1931.     The  raving 
Hitler  goose-stepped  to  power  In  Germany  In 
1933.     The  democracies  were  paralyzed  with 
fear    and    apprehension.     After    a    thousand 
years   of   feudalism   In  the  world   and  class 
hatred,  the  democracy  established  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  kept  alive  by  Andrew  Jackson 
and  others  was  threatened  with  extinction 
from  the  face  of  this  earth.     But  here  In  the 
United   States  under  the   leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  with  our  Constitution  and 
private  enterprise  system,  we   were  able   to 
pull  ourselves  together  and  instead  of  gooee- 
etepplng    to    Washington    with    the    hobnail 
boots  of  dictatorship,  we  gave  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  social  security.     Instead 
of  blackshlrtlsm  and  fascism  we  provided  for 
them  rural  electrification,  soil  conservation, 
bank   deposit    insurance   and   social   Justice. 
Our  country  began  to  move  forward  with  de- 
mocracy,   with    freedom    and    representative 
government.     We  were  faced  a  few  years  later 
with    the   combined    military   might   of   the 
Axis  and   those   who  sneered   at  democracy. 
Mussolini  was  reported  as  having  contemptu- 
ously referred  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  bunch  of  "parliamentary  charla- 
tans."    He  said  that  men  are  cowards,  flunk- 
ies, and  traitors  who  can  only  be  governed 
through   their   passions,   their   hatreds,   and 
their  bigotries.     We  overthrew  this  philoso- 
phy and  democracy  really  began  to  come  alive 
In  the  world  under  the  leadership  and  under 
the     banner     of     the     Democratic     Party. 
(Applause.) 

Yes,  I  am  proud  of  our  Democratic  Party. 
Then  a  few  years  later  and  a  few  years  ago, 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  stood  In  the  kitchen  In 
the  Kremlin  In  Moscow  and  told  a  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  that  "we  will 
bury  you.  We  will  drive  you  off  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  agricultural  and  Indxistrlal 
production.  America  will  be  forced  Into  a 
depression  and  the  United  States  will  have 
to  adopt  socialism  and  your  children  and 
grandchildren  will  live  under  socialism." 

We  are  winning  that  phase  of  the  cold  war 
bands  down.  Under  Democratic  leadership 
It  is  no  contest  at  all.  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
was  "sacked  and  fired"  16  months  ago — a 
year  ago  last  October — because  he  failed  to 
drive  America  and  the  might  of  our  demo- 
cratic system,  our  private  enterprise  system, 
the  capitalistic  system,  wit'h  its  profit  motive, 
from  the  markets  of  the  world.  Instead 
Khrushchev  was  sacked  and  fired  In  disgrace 
because  this  country  moved  ahead. 

In  1961.  in  January,  a  young  man  stepped 
out  In  the  snow  In  Washington  to  fill  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  under 
a  Democratic  regime.  Since  that  very  day 
this  Nation  has  had  60  continuous  months 
of  increased  gross  national  product  (ap- 
plause)— the  longest  continuous  cycle  of 
prosperity  any  civilization  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Last  year  our  groes 
national  product  Increased  $46  billion.  Since 
1961  our  gross  national  product  has  Increased 
$163  billion.  Six  million  new  Jobs  have  been 
created.  Unemployment  has  decreased  from 
over  7  percent  to  a  little  over  8  percent. 
ProflU  have  Increased  by  80  percent.  ThU  U 
the   answer    to   socialism    and    fascism    and 


communism  This  Is  why  the  C«nmunlsu 
are  losing  the  cold  war.  They  cannot  com- 
pete with  a  democratic  system  sponsored 
and  promulgated  and  led  by  the  great  Dem- 
ocratic Party  with  the  principles  and  Ideals 
of  Jefferson  and  Jackson, 

We  are  moving  ahead.  This  Is  1966.  We 
are  looking  ahead  to  the  year  2000.  Some  of 
you  here  tonight  will  go  to  the  moon  and 
other  planets  of  the  universe.  Tes,  this  Na- 
tion Is  moving  ahead.  Is  solving  our  prob- 
lems and  is  defeating  the  left  and  the  right 
with  democracy  and  freedom. 

I  want  to  report  to  you  that  we  are  going 
to  win  in  South  Vietnam,  (Applause  1 
This  Is  the  greatest  single  Issue  facing  the 
American  people.  This  Is  the  greatest  sin- 
gle challenge  facing  the  people  of  the  free 
world  today. 

A  few  days  ago  I  conferred  with  General 
Westmoreland,  a  Carolinian.  I  conferred 
with  his  second  in  command.  Lt,  Gen.  Joe 
Moore,  also  a  Carolinian  and  commander  In 
chief  of  all  the  air  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
TTiere  Is  always  something  behind  good  men 
I  was  told  that  General  Westmoreland  and 
General  Moore  were  Eagle  Scouts  together 
at  the  same  time  at  Spartanburg  High  School, 
Spartanburg.  S.C.     (Applause) 

You  can  be  proud  of  your  men  In  South 
Vietnam.  (Applause.)  They  are  standing 
guard  against  aggression  and  terror.  They 
have  been  sent  there  by  our  great  leadership 
m  Washington — a  leadership  which  Is  fol- 
lowing a  course  set  by  several  administra- 
tions since  World  War  II. 

Lenin  Is  reported  as  having  said  that  the 
road  to  Paris  Is  the  road  through  Pelplng 
They  have  Pelplng,  China.  They  have  had 
17  years'  time  to  liquidate  our  missionaries, 
to  liquidate  the  educators,  the  lawyers,  the 
doctors,  and  those  who  went  to  school  around 
the  world  and  those  whom  we  trained.  Now 
they  are  ready  to  move  on  that  road  to  Paris 
as  predicted  and  reported  by  Nlcolal  Lenin, 
Why  are  they  In  South  Vietnam?  Why  are 
the  North  Vietnamese  there?  They  are  mak- 
ing a  cold,  brazen  bid  for  the  oil,  tin,  the 
rubber,  uranium,  and  manpower  of  south- 
east Asia,  Their  next  step  is  India,  then 
Saudi  Arabia  with  67  percent  of  the  world's 
untapped  oil.  Commodore  Perry,  speaking 
before  the  National  Geographic  Society  In 
New  York  City  In  l866.  110  years  ago,  said 
that  someday  the  forces  of  democracy  and 
freedom  will  be  locked  In  a  death  struggle 
In  southeast  Asia  with  the  forces  of  to- 
talitarianism, and  freedom  will  hang  In 
the  balance.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  more  than 
65  years  ago,  said  If  all  Asia  ever  becomes 
united  under  the  banner  of  totalitarianism, 
enslavement,  and  terror,  then  democracy 
would  be  In  trouble. 

Genghis  Kahn.  500  years  ago,  conquered 
Asia  and  swept  Into  Europe.  Civilization  and 
Western  Europe  would  have  passed  from  this 
earth  but  for  the  death  of  Genghis  Kahn 
when  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  His  son 
then  withdrew  to  what  U  now  European 
Russia . 

I  would  like  to  say  tonight,  to  France,  that 
1  wish  the  head  of  state  In  Ftance,  for  whom 
so  many  Americans  bled  and  died  and  for 
whom  we  spent  billions  of  dollars — I  wish  be 
would  go  back  and  read  the  blueprint  written 
more  than  46  years  ago  about  the  road  to 
Paris  being  the  road  through  Pelplng.  The 
CommunlsU  are  on  that  road  today.  If  they 
overrun  all  of  southeast  Asia,  they  will  con- 
quer Asia  and  move  Into  nca-them  Africa. 
Western  Europe  Is  only  a  small  peninsula 
on  the  Afro-Eurasian  land  mass.  France  Is 
only  a  country  on  that  small  peninsula 
With  all  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  hands  of 
totalitarianism,  Western  Europe  would  l>e 
outflanked,  and  as  Lenin  predicted,  would 
fall  without  firing  a  shot,  America  would 
be  Isolated  and  surrounded  Freedom  In  tills 
world  would  be  gone  forever. 

Our  American  men  are  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam  for  peace.    They  are  fighting  against 
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total!t.arianL«rr.  They  are  fighting  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  w»r,  They  are  fighting 
to  prevent  WjHd  war  m.  Thev  4r*  fight- 
ing— and  I  wi«a  some  in  our  w:i  our. iry 
would  realize  this  (applause  1  they  are 
ngh'.::;g  to  prevent  an  escalation  of  the  war. 
rh[»e  who  want  to  appease  the  CkMnmunUt 
ai^Kressor  are  escalating  the  war.  Those  who 
wan:  to  collaborate  and  hav«  coalition  gov- 
ernraenu  with  the  Communists  are  escalat- 
i.".i;  the  w  ir  Thos*  who  want  to  withdraw 
aj-»  escalatinst  the  war.  They  are  the  ones 
*n  1  are  preventing  negotiation  They  are 
enco  ;r<i(5;nit  Ho  Chi  Mtnh  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
by  their  stra.-.ge  actions  In  the  United  States 
of  America  I  am  In  poM«ailon  of  some 
pretty  reiiabie  information  that  when  the 
President  extended  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 
when  he  did  everything  humanly  poMible 
for  peace  in  southeast  Asia,  that  he  could 
have  brought  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Hanoi 
outfit  to  the  conference  table  but  for  the 
actions  of  certain  people  In  the  United  States. 
When  ;n  Saigon.  I  was  told  that  some  of 
the  Vletcong  '■aptured  In  the  ]ungles  had 
pictures  In  t.^'.elr  t .sseaslon  of  peace  demon- 
strations beat.Miu  and  pt-aceniks  In  the 
United  States  Therefore,  they  were  en- 
?ouraged  t..  f\i(h'.  and  to  kill  more  American 
boys  I  talked  with  a  major  from  North 
CaroUna-  a  .Negro  major — in  on«  of  the  Held 
nospitals  of  whom  all  Americana  and  Caro- 
iiniana  m  particular  can  be  proud.  He  said. 
Congresaman,  we  must  win  this  war  over 
these  forma  of  terror  and  aggression."  He 
intr:,<luced  me  to  some  of  his  patients  and 
had  me  shake  hands  with  them — some  of 
wh'>m  had  no  hands  to  shake,  no  arms,  no 
ie«s  They  looked  up  and  smiled.  They 
said,  go  back  and  tell  this  story  to  those 
people  m  our  own  country  who  are  causing 
escalation  of  the  war  by  advocating  with- 
drawal  and   appeasement.      (Applause.) 

Some  p<><^ple  In  the  United  States  are  de- 
manding withdrawal.  Where  would  they 
-'^ght  the  forces  of  Communist  aggression 
who  ire  sworn  to  enslave  and  conquer  the 
world  They  say  Its  a  long  way  from  home, 
a  nasty  war.  at  the  wrong  time  and  In  the 
wrong  place  They  say  there  are  quagmires 
and  raonaoiua  Where  would  they  fight?  Is 
the  terrain  any  better  In  Oregon  [applause] 
or  in  the  Rockies?  Where  would  these 
people  malce  a  stand.  You  are  entitled  to 
It  now  T>ie  .\merlcan  people  are  entitled  to 
know 

This  IS  i  '»i.-  of  agfi  seston — oa«  of  the 
moet  diabolical  and  sinister  forms  of  aggres- 
»i.>u  ever  known  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ttiey  are  sending  In  terrorists  under  the 
rround  They  have  murdered  11,000  school- 
teachers In  South  Vietnam.  TTiey  have 
m  irdered  mayors  and  members  of  the  city 
councils.  They  are  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  government  by  terror,  anarchy,  and 
chaos 

We  must  stand  firm.  We  must  stsuad 
astride  that  road  to  Paris.  Freedom  Indeed 
hangs  m  the  balance  today.  The  Commu- 
nists have  aimed  two  barrels,  many  tenacles 
all  3v»r  the  world,  but  two  major  barrels — 
one  at  the  campuses  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  at  our  men  fighting  In  South 
Vietnam 

l-adles  aj  d  gentlemen,  do  not  take  my 
word  fc»r  it  J  Sdgar  HooTer  said  of  the 
demonstration  last  April  17  around  the  White 
House  that  It  was  Communist  inspired  and 
Communist  led  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
It  I  went  down  and  looked  at  It.  Senator — 
green  hair,  purple  toenails,  and  all  manner 
;>r  beatnik.;  some  of  whom  needed  a  showar, 
some  ji  ihom  were  paid.  (Applause.)  J. 
Edifar  Hoover  said  that  group  was  led  by  the 
hard-core  enemy  of  American  democracy. 
that  they  were  proinulir>i''xi  md  led  by  the 
Comrr.ur;:.st  Party,  USA 

I  *aked  our  «reat  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk  I  applause  i  a  few  days  ago — who  went 
to    coiieg-    V    rnividaoa    OoUege.    N.C.    [ap- 


plause), who  was  a  star  basketball  player 
there,  whose  forebears  built  the  old  Stone 
Church  at  Clemson  UnlTerslty  in  my  district 
and  another.  Benjauoila  Busk,  who  went  to 
Texas  and  signed  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence.  I  asked  Dean  Rusk  what 
effect  do  these  demonstrations  have  on  the 
war  effort  In  South  Vietnam.  He  gave  me 
a  classic  answer.  He  said,  they  have  the 
same  effect  that  30.000  demonstrators 
marching  around  the  palace  of  Ho  Chi  lifinh 
in  Hanoi,  demanding  that  he  pull  out.  would 
have  on  America.  In  fact,  he  said.  If  30.000 
persons  paraded  with  signs  around  Ho  Chi 
Ulnh's  palace,  the  war  would  be  over  and 
the  American  people  would  know  It. 

We  cannot  withdraw.  We  cannot  abandon 
this  UtUe  nation.  I  talked  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  1  saw  an  American  doc- 
tor there  amputating  legs  and  amts  of  civil- 
ians. There  Is  one  thing  I  learned  in  South 
Vietnam — that  when  war  comes  to  a  country, 
the  civilian  population  Is  hit  the  same  as  the 
military  I  went  Into  a  Vietnamese  hoapltal. 
There  were  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  blood  every- 
where. One  of  the  doctors  there  was  from 
the  Mayo  CUnlc  In  Minnesota  and  had  volun- 
teered to  go  to  South  Vietnam.  He  said. 
Congressman.  I  wsmt  to  show  you  some- 
thing." He  took  me  over  and  introduced  me 
to  a  10-year-old  Vietnamese  girl.  She  had 
seen  her  mother  and  her  father  killed  In  her 
front  ytu'd  3  days  before  by  the  Vletcong  and 
all  her  older  brothers  and  slaters  liquidated 
by  the  Vletcong.  She  was  shot  through  the 
chest.  And  do  you  know  what  she  was  do- 
ing? Listen,  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people — she  was  crying  to  go 
home,  pleading  with  the  doctor  to  let  her  go 
back  home  and  take  care  of  her  a-year-old 
brother  and  3-year-old  sister. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  cannot  let  these 
gallant  people  down.  This  NaUon  will  not 
let  them  down.  [Applause.)  President 
Johnson  made  a  wise  decision  last  year  )  ap- 
plause) In  rushing  In  men  and  equipment 
Just  In  the  nick  of  time.  I  was  told  In  Saigon 
and  In  Nha  Trang,  Da  Nang.  Plelku.  and 
throughout  that  country  that  if  we  had  been 
a  few  days  later,  freedom  would  have  per- 
ished from  this  key  area  of  the  world.  The 
President  acted  In  the  nick  of  time.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  thU,  my  friends,  when  we 
are  In  war  we  must  support  the  Commander 
m  Chief.  I  opposed  World  War  n  and  ob- 
jected to  a  resolution  In  the  South  Carolina 
Senate  which  would  have  endorsed  certain 
actions  of  the  administration  In  Washington 
because  I  thought  It  might  be  better  to  let 
Hitler  and  communism  fight  It  out.  But 
once  that  war  was  Joined.  I  supported  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud 
and  glad  Bill  Webb  mentioned  the  fact  that 
my  six  brothers  and  I  served  all  over  the 
world  during  World  War  U — and  some  of  us 
will  go  back  again  If  necessary.  Unity  U  what 
we  need  In  this  country.  We  united  behind 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Congressman  from 
my  own  district  voted  against  World  War  I 
on  April  6,  1917.  but  once  that  war  started 
the  American  people  united  behind  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  we  brought  the  boys  home  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  (Applause.)  We  did  the 
same  thing  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor. 

This  Is  the  greatest  challenge  the  American 
people  have  ever  faced.  I  came  back  and 
stopped  on  the  island  of  Formosa  where  they 
are  phasing  out  foreign  aid  on  the  30th  of 
June  this  year.  I  saw  there  happiness,  pros- 
perity, full  employment,  courage  and  saw 
there  a  powerful  army  made  possible  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
We  can  and  will  do  the  same  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  not  going  to  turn  the  world 
back  to  totalitartanlsoi  and  slavery. 

The  great  Deooocratlc  Party  of  the  United 
States  has  led  our  country  in  time  of  de- 
pression and  in  ttnoe  of  war.  It  has  led  us  to 
Tlctory.    We  will  not  fall  the  American  peo- 


ple today.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Woodrow  Wilson,  ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  otir 
President  today  |appla«se)  have  guided  th« 
ship  of  state  through  ttormy  seas.  We  art 
going  to  urate.  The  Democrats  of  North 
Carolina  are  going  to  unite.  We  are  going 
to  perform  and  fulfill  our  destiny,  it  is  i 
great  party.  We  have  saved  this  Nation  time 
and  time  again.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  about  It.  And  we  are  going  to  go 
through  this  crisis  we  are  In  today  and"  we 
are  going  to  prevent  another  world  war. 

Appeasement.  I  remember  looking  at  the 
newspapers  in  1038  and  there  I  saw  a  picture 
of  Neville  Chamberlain  with  his  high  top  hat 
and  his  umbrella — with  a  document  In  his 
hand.  He  had  returned  from  Munich  where 
he  ooUaborated  with  the  infamous  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  He  said  my  fellow  Britons  th'j 
means  peace  In  our  ttoie — because  he  had 
Adolph  Hitler's  name  on  a  slip  of  paper.  He 
sold  out  Csechoelovakla.  a  litUe  free  naUon. 
and  was  Just  as  guilty  ocf  starting  World  War 
n  as  Adolph  Hitler.  A  few  months  after 
Munich,  Hitler's  legions  were  pouring  into 
Poland,  another  small  free  naUon.  Twenty- 
five  million  people  died  In  World  War  U. 
Chamberlain  was  Just  as  guilty  as  Hitler  Iji 
this  useless  slaughter. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  that  mistake 
again.  (Applause  )  We  are  putting  the  dic- 
tators of  the  world  on  notice  that  America  ti 
going  to  fight  and  we  will  prevent  world  war 

m. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  In  North  Carolina 
It  Is  a  great  prlvUege  always  to  be  among 
Democrats — those  who  can  unite  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  for  our  country.  Americanism 
and  the  preservation  of  freedom  everywhere 
means  more  to  me  than  anything.  The 
DemocraUc  Party.  I  believe  In  because  It 
has  done  more  to  preserve  Americanism  and 
to  spread  freedom  around  the  world  than 
any  other  single  factor  In  our  history. 
( Applause. ) 

The  textile  industry  Is  essential  to  national 
defense.  We  went  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention In  Chicago  in  196«  and  appeared 
before  the  platform  committee.  I  Introduced 
the  president  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  along  with  an  em- 
ployee In  one  of  our  mills. 

We  were  well  received.  The  Democratic 
committee  adopted  a  plank  in  our  platform 
which  would  have  provided  relief  for  our 
basic  Industry.  Tbt  situation  worsened  and 
again  we  went  back  in  10«O  before  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  coountttee  meeting  In  Lot 
Angeles.  We  were  well  received.  John  P 
Kennedy,  as  our  standard  bearer  assured 
us  that  the  plight  of  otir  Industry  would 
receive  his  personal  attention  and  top  prior- 
ity  In   his  adnalnlstration. 

The  great  textile  Industry — the  greatest 
single  employer  of  people  In  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  In  the  Southeast — was 
on  the  rocks.  Unemployment  was  rampant. 
Mills  were  closing.  Over  700  mills  had  closed 
since  World  War  11  and  many  of  our  towns 
were  threatening  to  become  ghost  towns, 
yet  our  pleas  had  been  falling  on  deaf  ears 
from  19&3  to  1001.  I  know  that  story  well 
I  know  what  your  North  Carolina  delega- 
tion did.  I  know  what  your  Governors  did 
during  that  period.  We  saved  the  textile 
Industry. 

There  were  those  In  Washington  who 
thought  the  textile  Industry  was  expendable, 
that  we  should  Import  textile  goods  from 
other  countries  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
Industry  and  employees.  John  F.  Kennedy 
took  the  oath  as  President  of  the  United 
States  In  January  loei  and  a  new  day 
dawned.  In  the  White  House,  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  President  assured  your  distin- 
guished and  able  Congressman  Ooolzt  and 
myself  that  be  would  limit  tmporU  of  un- 
fair, low-wage,  foreign  Imports  to  0  percent 
of   the    10«1    level.     John   F.   Kennedy   kept 
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that  promise.  Lyndon  B.  J<dtnson  assured 
us  he  would  carry  out  the  Kennedy  program 
to  get  rid  of  the  two-price  cotton  under 
which  our  textile  mills  had  to  pay  8^4  ««*• 
more  per  pound  for  Amerlean  cotton 
than  our  competitors  In  Japan,  India, 
and  throughout  the  world — the  most  un- 
fair economic  restriction  ever  fo8t«red  on 
any  industry  in  any  country  In  the  hUtory 
of  the  world.  Your  dlstlngulahed  congres- 
sional delegation,  every  single  one  of  them, 
worked  with  us  night  and  day  and  we  saved 
the  textile  Industry  through  a  voluntary 
agreement  limiting  Imporu,  tax  advantages, 
depreciation,  and  elimination  of  the  two- 
price  cotton.  The  textile  Industry  In  the 
South  today  U  expanding.  They  are  putting 
in  sir  conditioning.  I  wish  you  could  sit  on 
the  platform  with  some  of  us  when  a  new 
mill  or  an  expansion  Is  announced  when 
they  announce  air  conditioning  because  of 
the  splendid  program  inaugurated  by  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  They  are  enjoying 
these  Improvements  made  poMlble  by  a  great 
Democratic  administration.  Mow  textUe  and 
related  employees  are  on  full  time  with  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime.  Szpanslon  Is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Thirty  tbooaand  new  Jobs 
have  been  created  In  the  textile  Industry 
since  the  elimination  of  two-priced  cotton. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  move  forwsjxl. 
The  South  Is  coming  Into  Its  own — new  fac- 
tories with  tax  revenue  for  better  schools. 
In  High  Point,  where  I  spoke  last  week  to 
1,800  school  students,  I  went  on  a  tour  of 
the  surrounding  area  where  they  have  got- 
ten over  a  hundred  new  plants  In  the  last 
(ew  year*.  Unemployment?  There  Is  no 
unemployment — thanks  to  a  great  Demo- 
cratic administration  In  North  Carolina  at 
the  local  and  State  level  and  to  an  adnxlnls- 
uatlon  In  Washington  that  has  taken  busi- 
ness Into  Its  confidence  and  Is  putting  em- 
phasis on  the  private  enterprise  system  as 
the  way  to  employ  people,  provide  oppor- 
tunity, expand  business,  expand  education 
and  better  hospltsJlEatlon.  X  could  talk  to 
12:00  o'clock  about  the  great  Democratic 
Party  (applause):  however,  I  leave  with  you 
the  eloquent  words  of  a  great  Senator  from 
a  neighboring  State  who  said:  "He  who 
saves  his  country,  saves  all  things:  and  all 
things  saved,  will  bleas  him.  He  who  lets 
bis  country  die.  lets  all  things  die:  and  all 
things  dying,  curse  him." 

The  Democratic  Party  of  your  country  and 
mine,  the  Democratic  Party  of  your  State 
and  mine  has  done  everytliing  humanly 
passible  and  has  made  an  admirable  record 
In  preserving  thoee  principles  and  Ideals 
that  made  this  Nation  the  wonder  of  the 
world. 


Senate  Committee  Opens  Heariatr*  on 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ruowjDA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency's Subcommittee  on  Pinanclal  In- 
stitutions today  began  hearings  on 
legislation  which  would  remove  the  ex- 
emptions to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  committee 

and  its  distinguished  chainnaji.  Senator 

A.  Wna.18  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  who  la 

also  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  for 
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the  work  they  arc  beginning  on  the  bills 
t>efore  the  committee.  Including  H.R.. 
7371,  which  passed  the  House  In  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  bill,  H.R.  7371.  is  a  good  bill  and 
It  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  has  been  trying  to  close  the 
loopholes  and  exemptions  In  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  for  the  last 
decade.  I  am  hopeful  for  positive  and 
speedy  action  by  the  Senate  on  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  Include  in  the 
CoNGRXssioMAL  Rkcord  coples  of  my  tes- 
timony l>efore  the  committee  and  also 
the  testimony  of  the  Honorable  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  statements  follow: 

TK5TIMONT      or      CONGKXaSMAN      CHAklXS      K. 

Bennbtt,  OF  PLOsma,  Bkroax  thx  Sknatx 

CoMMrrrxE    on    Bakkinc    axd    CtraasNCT, 

klASCH   16,  1066 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  committee 
in  support  of  H.R.  7371  as  it  passed  the 
House  or  of  as  much  of  It  as  you  feel  can 
be  made  law  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  1933  banks  were  prohibited  by  statute 
from  also  doing  nonbanklng  business,  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  being  to  eliminate 
conflicts  of  Interest  and  the  evils  of  monop- 
oly. In  1956  bank  holding  companies  were 
similarly  prohibited:  but  many  exemptions 
were  allowed  in  the  new  statute.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  recommended  etsdlng 
all  of  these  exemptions  and  that  Is  what  the 
House  bill  before  you  does.  It  does  nothing 
more. 

The  report  on  H.R.  6227,  84th  Congress, 
which  became  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  outlines  the  reasons  for  requir- 
ing bank  holding  companies  to  divest  them- 
selves of  nonbanklng  buslneaees,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  that  report: 

"The  reasons  underlying  the  divestment 
requirement  are  simple.  As  a  general  rule, 
ban  :.re  prohibited  from  engaging  In  any 
other  type  of  enterprise  than  banking  Itself. 
This  Is  t>ecause  of  the  danger  to  the  depos- 
itors which  might  result  where  the  bank 
finds  Itself,  in  effect,  both  the  borrower  and 
the  lender.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  statutes  limiting  the  Invest- 
ments of  banks  have  been  passed  by  both 
the  Congress  and  State  legislatures. 

"The  bank  holding  company  Is  under  no 
such  restriction.  It  may  acquire  and  oper- 
ate as  many  nonbanklng  businesses  as  it  has 
funds  and  the  disposition  to  acquire.  There 
are  in  the  country  today,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  previously,  bank  holding  companies 
which.  In  addition  to  their  Investments  in 
the  stocks  of  banks,  also  control  the  opera- 
tion of  such  nonbanklng  businesses  as  insur- 
ance, manufacture,  real  estate,  mining,  and 
a  number  of  others. 

"Whenever  a  holding  company  thus  con- 
trols both  banks  and  nonbanklng  businesses. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  holding  company's 
nonbanklng  businesses  may  thereby  occupy 
a  preferred  position  over  that  of  their  com- 
petitors In  obtaining  bank  credit.  It  Is  also 
apparent  that  In  critical  times  the  holding 
company  which  operates  nonbanklng  busi- 
nesses may  be  subjected  to  strong  temptation 
to  catise  the  banks  which  It  controls  to  make 
loans  to  its  nonbanklng  affiliates  even  though 
such  loans  may  not,  at  that  time,  be  en- 
tirely JusUfied  In  the  light  of  current  bank- 
ing standards.  In  either  situation  the  pub- 
lic Interest  becomes  directly  Involved. 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate  hearings.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  WUliam  McC. 
MarUn,  Jr.,  testified  that: 


"Existing  provisions  of  law.  orlglxuOly  en- 
acted in  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  have 
proved  entirely  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
^>eclal  problems  created  by  bank  holding 
oompiuiles.' 

Senate  Report  No.  lOSS.  a4th  Congrees.  1st 
session,  on  this  legislation,  said  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  19S6:  "It  repre- 
sents a  compromise." 

In  signing  the  sict  Into  law.  President 
Elsenhower  said:  "As  a  result  of  the  var- 
ious exemptions  and  other  provisions,  the 
legislation  falls  short  of  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives, •  •  •  The  exemptlozM  and  other 
special  provisions  will  require  the  further  at- 
tention of  the  Congress." 

In  every  annual  report  to  Congress  since 
the  passage  of  the  1956  act  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  recommended  that  the  ex- 
emptions contained  In  the  1986  act  be  elimi- 
nated. My  amendment  to  HA.  7371  accepted 
by  the  House  on  a  roUcall  vote  does  exactly 
that  and  no  more.  Let  me  briefly  discuss 
the  exemptions  that  the  House  blU,  as  now 
amended,  would  remove. 

1,  First,  of  course.  It  would  remove  the  ex- 
emption for  the  Alfred  I.  duPont  Estate, 
the  original  sole  purpose  of  BM.  7371.  This 
exemption  Is  In  general  terms,  applying  to 
testamentary  trusts  and  to  community 
chests,  funds,  or  foundations  for  religious, 
charitable,  or  educational  purposes:  but.  In 
fact,  the  Du  Pont  Estate  Is  the  only  known 
entity  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  ex- 
emption. My  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  banking  acts 
passed  In  1933  and  1956:  It  la  not  In  the 
public  Interest  to  allow  bonks  and  nonbank- 
lng businesses  to  be  under  the  same  control 
and  own««blp  and  that  it  la  desirable  to 
remove  all  conflicts  of  interest  and  monop- 
olies from  banking  businesses.  Tbotigh  the 
purposes  for  which  the  moneys  of  this  estate 
are  spent  are  worthy  Indeed,  the  public  In- 
terest, as  sinnounced  by  the  statutes  in  re- 
quiring separation  of  banking  and  nonbank- 
lng enterprises,  applies  as  logically  m  this 
case  as  In  any  other.  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  as  Uloglcal  as  to  say  that  all  otu' 
antitrust  laws  would  never  apply  when  the 
profits  go  to  charity.  It  Is  not  that  the 
recipients  of  the  gains  which  are  against  the 
public  interest  but  that  the  method  of  doing 
business  Is  against  the  public  Interest,  In- 
volving conflict  of  Interests  and  monopoly. 

The  following  are  the  exemptions  elimi- 
nated by  the  simendment  approved  by  the 
House  by  record  vote  before  passage  of  HJi. 
7371: 

3.  Where  one  bank  Is  owned  together  with 
a  nonbanklng  business.  The  logic  of  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  depositors  from 
nonbanklng  involvements  Is  just  as  appli- 
cable where  there  Is  only  one  bank  as  where 
there  are  two,  the  present  number  of  banks 
required  under  the  law.  In  fact,  if  a  com- 
pany controls  only  one  large  bank,  that  com- 
pany's interests  in  extensive  nonbanklng 
businesses  could  lead  to  abuses  even  more 
serious  than  If  the  company  controlled  many 
small  banks.  An  example  of  this  would  be  a 
big  rubber  company  such  as  Goodyear  owning 
a  bank  or  a  big  department  store  such  as 
Macy's  owning  a  bank.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  conducted  a  survey  of  organizations 
which  might  be  covered  under  pending  legis- 
lation and  a  large  number  of  groups  are  In- 
cluded in  a  February  1966  report  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  without 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  there  is  not 
an  open  door  in  the  statutes  for  a  holding 
company  to  own  a  single  large  bank  with 
many  branches  and  with  huge  capitalization 
while  at  the  same  time  engaging  In  exten- 
sive nonbanklng  business.  This  amendment 
would,  by  statute,  close  that  door. 

S.  Where  a  company  la  a  bank  holding 
compsiny  which  Is  registered  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  and  was  so 
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ragUtered  prior  to  May  IS,  1065,  or  which 
U  aiBUated  with  any  such  company  in  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  affiliated  company 
within  the  meaning  of  such  act,  unlesa  such 
company  or  such  affiliated  company  directly 
owns  25  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  each 
of  two  or  more  banks.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  investment  company  should  not  be 
restricted  from  owning  or  acquiring  bank 
holding  companies  in  the  same  way  other 
bank  holding  companies  are.  The  exemp- 
tion relates  primarily  to  Financial  General 
Corp. 

4  Where  a  company  has  at  least  80  percent 
of  its  total  assets  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
I  understand  that  this  was  designed  for  one 
company.  Consolidated  Naval  Stores,  which 
has  now  gone  out  of  business.  The  exemp- 
tion should  not  continue  as  an  invitation  to 
others  to  exploit  In  the  future. 

6.  Where  a  company  which  is  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  holds  shares  acquired  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  1956  act.  The  Trust 
Co  of  Georgia  is  at  the  present  time  under 
the  exemption,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  company  owns  over  $38  million  in 
the  Coca-Cola  Internatlanl  Corp.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  the  exemption. 

6.  Where  a  bank  holding  company  is  a 
labor,  agriculture  or  horticulture  organiza-, 
tlon  and  is  exempt  from  taxes  under  section 
601  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
Several  labor  organizations,  including  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
which  I  understand  owns  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Amalgamated  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  in  Chicago  and  the  Amalgamated  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
which  I  understand  owns  a  controlling  in- 
terest In  the  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
DC,  fall  into  this  category.  There  la  obvi- 
ously no  valid  reason  for  such  an  exemption. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  living 
a  little  bit  in  the  country — part  of  my  life 
in  Kentucky,  in  a  very  rural  area,  with  no 
electric  lights — when  I  would  go  outside  at 
night  to  the  bam,  or  somewhere  like  that 
and  I  would  carry  an  old  kerosene  lantern. 
It  used  to  scare  me  to  death,  all  the  shadows 
that  I  would  see  around  me.  I  told  my 
grandmother  about  that  and  she  said:  "If 
you  will  hold  that  lamp  in  front  of  you  and 
look  at  the  light,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  the  shadows." 

So  I  believe  in  these  hearings  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  principle:  that  is  the  light  in 
this  hearing  and  the  shadows  will  go  away. 
The  principle  should  be  applied  to  all  those 
organizations  now  exempt  under  the  act  of 
'.9  56  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  since  1958 
.'laa  recommended  that  the  exemptions  be 
wiped  out.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
commenting  on  September  20,  1966,  about 
the  original  bill.  H  R  7371,  dealing  only  with 
the  Du  Pont  Estate,  wrote: 

The  proponenu  of  this  legislation  are 
frank  to  admit  that  it  is  aimed  at  only  one 
»x.s*in»?  situation,  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
E**-rt',*    it  testamentary  trust  corporation. 

With  regard  to  the  Intent  of  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  we  do  not  believe  it  appropriate  or 
desirable  for  Congress  to  amend  a  piece  of 
legUlatlon  as  important  as  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  In  order  to  take  care  of  a 
single  situation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  others  have  suggested  amendments  to 
the  act  of  general  application,  having  much 
greater  importance  In  our  opinion  than  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  situation  Any  unsolved 
problems  of  Government  regulation  inherent 
in  the  Du  Pont  Estate  situation  should,  we 
believe,  be  handled  only  In  the  context  ot 
leglsUtton  which  would  have  general  appli- 
cation." 

Some  people  say  that  11  would  be  easier  to 
pass  this  measure  If  It  were  directed  at  only 
one  concern  They  are  clearly  mistaken.  In 
the  first  place,  there  la  monumental  opposi- 
tion to  a  one  shot  approach  In  the  House 
It  Is  led  by  the  dean  of  the  Florida  delega- 


tion. Congressman  Robxbt  L.  F.  Sxkxs,  and 
by  the  dean  of  the  Hou«e,  Congressman 
EMAHVn.  CxLLKk.  Of  Ncw  YoTk.  The  House 
debate  shows  this. 

Although  I  would  vote  for  the  measure 
even  If  it  covered  only  the  Du  Pont  Estate. 
I  believe  that  few  in  the  Florida  delegation 
would  Join  me  in  that;  and  without  that 
local  support,  usual  procedures  In  the  Con- 
gress would  kill  the  bill  automatically  and 
Immediately.  Even  a  divided  delegation 
might  kill  it.  Moreover,  the  House  has  both 
in  1955  and  in  1965  approved  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  exemptions. 

The  record  House  vote  on  June  14,  1956, 
was  371  to  24;  and  the  record  House  vote  on 
September  23.  1966.  was  199  to  178.  There 
Is  no  precedent  for  the  one  shot  approach 
In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  Finally, 
the  entire  elimination  of  all  exemptions  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  House  In  this 
Congress;  and  If  the  Senate  agrees  on  this 
measure  there  will  be  no  conference  between 
the  Houses  and  the  measure  would  become 
law  immediately.  Clearly,  the  broadest  bill 
possible,  within  the  framework  of  the 
amended  House  bill,  has  the  best  chance  of 
passage. 

The  main  headquarters  for  the  Alfred  I. 
du  Pont  Estate  are  located  In  Jacksonville. 
Pla..  in  my  congressional  district.  Mr.  du 
Pont  died  on  April  29.  1935.  and  in  his  will 
he  established  a  testamentary  trust  and  di- 
rected his  trustees  to  set  up  a  corporation 
for  charitable  purposes  to  be  designed  and 
known  as  the  Nemours  Foundation. 

At  that  time,  30  years  ago,  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,  was  51  years  of  age. 
Edward  Ball,  Mrs.  du  Ponfs  brother,  trustee 
of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Estate,  was  47. 
Under  the  will,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  du 
Pont,  the  entire  income  from  the  estate  would 
go  to  the  Nemours  Foundation,  after  cer- 
tain specific  Individual  bequests  were  hon- 
ored. Mr.  du  Pont  gave  his  widow  an  option, 
however.  He  said  that  if  she  choee  to  create 
the  Nemours  Foundation  during  her  lifetime 
that  with  her  authority  the  trustees  of  his 
estate  could  immediately  pay  over  to  the 
foundation  the  sum  of  •!  million  to  embark 
it  on  its  charitable  function.  Mrs.  du  Pont 
did  that,  and  the  foundation  has  been  en- 
gaged In  charitable  works  for  the  past  29 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  (l  million  first  pay- 
ment to  the  foundation,  Mrs.  du  Pont  has 
made  an  irrevocable  assignment  of  12-percent 
of  her  Income  from  the  estate  to  the  Nemours 
Foundation.  This  13-percent  is  tax  free. 
under  the  law,  as  the  funds  go  to  charity, 
primarily  to  assistance  and  research  in  the 
prevenUon  of  crippling  in  children.  The 
remaining  88  percent  (approximately  t8 
million  annually)  of  Mrs.  du  Ponfs  income 
is  taxable,  and  she  annually  pays  some  •& 
million  in  taxes  on  this  income.  She  has 
also  made  tremendous  contributions  to  chari- 
ties, particularly  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  trustees  of  Mr  du  Font's  estate  were 
given  power  to  engage  in  such  business  enter- 
prises as  they  elected.  Significantly,  Mr.  du 
Pont  envlsoned  the  management  of  the 
estate  as  a  going  concern,  and  as  the  annui- 
ties established  by  Mr.  du  Pont  are  fulfilled. 
100  percent  of  the  earnings  of  the  estate  will 
go  to  the  Nemours  Foundation. 

The  major  enterprises  in  the  Du  Pont  Es- 
tate of  Florida  are  30  banks  of  the  Florida 
National  group  of  banks  with  deposits  of  $700 
million,  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co..  which  employs 
over  1.300  persons  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
•7.6  million  in  Florida  alone,  and  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  The  estate  also  owns  a 
small  railroad  and  telephone  company  In 
northwest  Florida.  A  million  acres  of  prop- 
erty both  In  rural  and  urban  areas  are  owned 
by  the  estate. 

The  moving  personalities  behind  these 
subsuntial    enterprise*    and    the    Du    Pont 


Estate  are  Mrs.  du  Pont  and  her  brother 
Edward  Ball.  Their  heritage  Included  rich 
memories  of  dynamic  Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  who 
pithily  wrote  on  July  26.  1034:  "My  phUos- 
ophy  of  life  is  exceedingly  simple:  be  fair  to 
everyone;  do  as  much  good  as  you  can;  be 
honest  with  yourself,  which  means,  honest 
with  everybody.  •  •  •  Competition  is  so  bit. 
ter,  and  those  who  succeed  have  such  a  mul- 
titude of  enemies  that  if  one  would  keep 
one's  head  above  water,  one  must  struggle. 
and  use  such  weapons  as  our  Creator  haj 
provided." 

The  intelligent  kindness  and  good  works 
of  Mrs.  du  Pont  have  been  felt  by  millions  oj 
persons;  while  with  Independence,  courage 
and  Intelligence  Mr.  Ball  has  given  reality  to 
the  dual  aspiration  of  Mr.  du  Pont  to  effec- 
tively assist  in  the  building  of  a  greater 
Florida  and  to  provide  for  the  charitable 
objectives  of  the  will. 

Mr.  du  Pont  came  to  Florida  as  a  perma- 
nent resident  In  the  late  1920'8.  This  wu 
when  Florida  was  suffering  from  an  economic 
depression  like  that  of  which  no  other  State 
in  the  Nation  has  ever  gone  through.  He 
felt  that  the  State  had  a  great  future,  which 
many  doubted  at  that  time.  He  saw  the 
bubble  burst  following  the  Florida  land  boom 
and  he  thought  he  could  help  shore  up  the 
faltering  financial  Institutions  In  Florida 
and  help  the  State  through  the  deflationary 
period  ahead.  At  this  time  half  of  Florid*  • 
was  Insolvent.  Not  only  Individuals  and 
corporations,  but  entire  communities- 
municipalities,  counties — eventually  would 
be  bankrupt  and  unable  to  meet  Interest  on 
their  obligations.  Banks  Inevitably  would 
go.  one  dragging  down  another. 

During  the  summer  of  1026.  Mr.  du  Pont 
made  up  his  mind  to  help  rehablllute 
Florida,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  at 
the  task.     He  was  62  years  old. 

"We  don't  want  any  more  money,"  Mr  du 
Pont  said  to  Mrs.  du  Pont  and  to  Ed  Ball, 
"and  we  shall  make  none  for  some  time. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  things  we  do.  what- 
ever they  are.  will  have  to  pay.  Profit  is 
the  water  that  turns  the  wheels  of  any 
sound  economy.  If  what  we  do  Is  tb  last  It 
will  have  to  be  profitable  for  those  who  par- 
ticipate In  it." 

Mr.  du  Pont,  as  Marquis  James  pointed 
out  in  his  excellent  biography,  "Alfred  I 
du  Pont,  the  Family  Rebel.'"  was  wUUng  and 
ready  to  take  the  chance  of  building  up 
Florida,  and  he  quite  plainly  said:  "We  don't 
want  any  more  money."  When  he  died  In 
1935  he  was  reported  to  be  worth  between 
•56  and  •ee  million,  and  some  •SO  million 
went  to  Federal  and  State  Inheritance  taxe« 
Tlie  Florida  share  of  those  taxes  was  paid 
ahead  of  schedule  to  assist  the  Sute  in  s 
financial  emergency. 

He  was  a  rich  man,  but  wealth  was  not  an 
obsession.  On  January  15.  1035.  he  said:  "It 
has  been  my  firm  conviction  throughout  life 
that  It  Is  the  duty  of  everyone  in  the  world 
to  do  what  Is  within  his  power  to  alleviate 
human  suffering.  •  »  •  It  is.  therefore, 
natural  that  I  should  desire  after  having 
made  provision  for  the  Immediate  member« 
of  my  family  and  others  whom  I  have  seen  fit 
to  remember,  that  the  remaining  portion  of 
my  estate  should  be  utilized  for  charitable 
needs." 

At  another  time.  Mr.  du  Pont  told  Mr  Ball 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Edwards,  a  btlslness  associate 
"Boys,  we  are  now  in  Florida  to  live  and 
work.  Wp.  expect  to  spend  the  balance  of 
our  days  here.  We  have  all  the  money  nec- 
essary for  any  reasonable  elTort  to  help  Flor- 
ida grow  and  develop.  Our  business  under- 
takings should  be  sound,  but  our  primary 
object  should  not  l)e  the  making  of  mort 
money.  Througl.  helpful  works  let's  build 
up  good  m  this  State  and  make  it  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  In  my  last  years  Td 
much  rather  have  the  people  of  Florida  s*T 
that  I  had  helped  them  and  their  State  than 
to  double  the  money  I  now  have." 


Mr.  du  Ponfs  intentlona  an  well  known; 
be  and  his  estate  have  done  much  for 
Florida. 

His  primary  intereat  In  coming  to  Florid* 
vas  banking.  He  gained  control  of  the  Flor- 
ida Natloiial  Bank  at  Jackaonvllle  In  1M9. 
At  that  time  80  banks  of  the  SCO  In  Florid* 
had  failed.  Be  acquired  six  other  banks  In 
Florida  prior  to  hia  death  In  1985:  T.akel«n«1 
tnd  Bartow  In  lOaS;  Orlando,  Dayton* 
Beach,  and  St.  Petersburg  In  1930,  and 
Miami  In  1931. 

Between  1929  and  1931.  110  banks  closed 
m  Florida  and  $30  million  was  lost.  Mr. 
du  Pont  thought  this  was  deplorable  and 
that  there  should  have  been  stronger  re- 
strictions on  banks  and  bankers  to  instire 
against  these  failures  In  th«  future.  He 
said  In  1930 :  "Florida  has  lacked  a  conserva- 
tive banking  system.  Banks  are  public 
trusteeships.  Their  primary  object  should 
be  the  safe  custodianship  of  the  money  en- 
trusted to  them,  not  the  making  of  money 
for  their  shareholders.  If  all  Florida  banks 
had  had  this  In  mind  there  would  have  been 
no  failures." 

Mr.  du  Pont  was  acclaimed  far  and  wide 
for  his  banking  Intelligence.  Wlnthrop  W, 
Aldrich,  president  of  the  Ohase  National 
Bank,  said:  "I  consider  Mr.  Alfred  I.  du 
Font's  banking  activities  in  Florida  one  of 
the  finest  pnasea  of  banking  organization 
I  have  ever  known." 

Time  magazine  rejKtrted:  "When  aliout 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  FlMlda's  banking 
structure  was  toppling  a  strong  man  came 
to  save  it.  He  was  Alfred  Irenee  du  Pont, 
stormiest  of  the  great  Wilmington  fam- 
ily. •••  To  Florida  he  brought  new,  sound 
banks,  all  with  the  name  Florida  National." 

In  1931  and  1932  the  rest  of  the  country 
felt  what  Florida  had  felt  in  prior  years: 
Six  hundred  and  fifty-five  deposltortes  failed 
and  frightened  patrons  withdrew  $400  mil- 
lion from  thoec  remaining. 

His  banking  philosophy  was  in  line  with 
those  who  called  for  more  control  of  banks 
to  protect  the  depoEltor.  He  was  for  plac- 
ing banks  under  Federal  Reserve  Board  au- 
thority; stricter  regulation  of  private  banks; 
divorcing  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
from  Investment  affiliates;  interest  on  de- 
mand deposits  to  cease;  officer*  barred  from 
borrowing  from  their  own  b*nlu. 

Mr.  du  Pont  said  In  strong  language  for 
a  multimillionaire:  "I  have  always  espoused 
the  cause  of  a  much  wider  distribution  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  use  of  gibbet  and 
halter  on  men  of  wealth,  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  basic  acquisitions  and  by  the  power 
vested  In  their  possessions,  only  build  toward 
their  own  aggrandizement.  The  handling 
of  all  funds  of  others,  as  in  the  case  of 
bankers,  should  be  based  on  the  acceptance 
of  such  funds  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  any 
thought  of  any  violation  of  this  principle 
should  not  be  tolerated." 

In  the  I930's  Mr.  du  Pont  begem  to  Invest 
In  land  In  northwest  Plonda,  which  was  then 
a  vast  wasteland.  He  also  bought  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  urban  property  In  Florida. 

Without  knovring  what  could  be  done  or 
Iww  it  could  be  done.  Mr.  du  Pont  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  northwest  Florida  held 
possibilities  as  a  laboratory  for  an  experi- 
ment at  bettering  the  lot  of  unfortunate 
people,  living  in  some  cases  amid  conditions 
socially  and  economically  lower  than  those 
of  the  peasantry  of  Western  Europe.  He  felt 
there  was  a  real  challenge  to  improve  the 
We  of  that  area.  At  one  time  In  Mr.  du 
Ponfs  life  he  had  466,747  acres  of  land  in 
nwthwest  Florida.  In  1934  and  1936  he  sold 
186.747  acres  to  the  VS.  Government  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Apalachlcola  National  P>w- 
e»t.  At  hU  death  he  had  280,000  acres  an 
wmtment  of  %i  mUllon. 

His  Interests  In  the  Panhandle  section  of 
"orida  have  meant  much  to  the  people  who 

•  there.    His  organization  of  the  8t.  Joe 


Paper  Co,  In  10S6  and  tbe  purchase  of  the 
rundown  Ap*lachicola  Northern  Railroad  Co. 
and  the  St.  Joseph  Telephone  It  Telegraph  Co. 
srpurred  ttM  development  of  northwest  Flor- 
ida. He  had  a  great  deal  to  loss  in  this 
endeavor  but  he  was  Interested  in  seeing 
Florida  grow  and  Its  pteople  live  a  gcKxl  life. 
With  private  capital  In  the  1030'a  he  was  de- 
veloping a  de{»cseed  area,  not  unlike  what 
the  taxpayer's  dollars  are  doing  today  through 
area  redevelopment  In  other  areas  of  our 
country. 

I  have  gone  Into  this  detail  because  I  think 
there  are  few  parallels  In  history  of  a  wealthy 
man  setting  out  to  use  his  wealth  so  con- 
structively for  an  adc^ted  State.  Florida  had 
another  such  benefactor  known  and  admired 
by  Du  Pont  but  of  an  earlier  vintage  Henry 
Flagler,  who  built  the  Florida  Bast  Coast 
Railroad,  now  owned  by  the  Du  Pont  Estate. 
Marquis  James.  Du  Font's  biographer,  felt 
that  Flagler's  deeds  were  a  part  of  the  In- 
spiration of  Du  Pont  to  undertake  what  be 
did  In  Florida. 

The  Du  Pont  Estate  was  exempted  from  the 
Bxnk  Holding  Act  of  1956  because  of  Its 
special  nature  as  a  testamentary  trust.  Con- 
gress felt  that  the  exemption  was  right  In 
1956.  However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
having  observed  the  workings  of  this  law 
enacted  In  1956,  felt  that  no  exemptions 
should  be  allowad;  and  I  share  this  con- 
clusion. To  allow  this  exemption  to  con- 
tinue Is  to  violate  the  principle  tinderlylng 
the  1033  act  and  also  the  1066  act.  namely 
that  it  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest  to  have 
banking  and  nonbanklng  business  In  the 
same  hand  because  of  conflict  of  Interest  and 
mono  >oly. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  If  Mr.  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
were  alive  today  he  would  approve  of  the 
divestiture  of  the  financial  empire  which 
bears  his  name  and  which  now  Includes  30 
Florida  National  Banks,  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co.,  the  Florida  Bast  Coast  Railway  and  a 
mUllon  acres  of  rural  and  urbcm  land.  Re- 
member that  Mr.  du  Pont  said;  "I  have  al- 
ways espoused  the  cause  of  a  much  wider 
distribution  of  national  wealth,  and  the  use 
of  gibbet  and  halter  on  men  of  wealth." 

The  process  of  dlverdture  can  be  very 
helpful  to  the  general  and  local  economy  auid 
to  all  Involved. 

Generally  speaking,  divestment  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Aot  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  those  stockholders  concerned,  and  Is 
best  Illustrated  by  the  cases  of  General 
Bancsbares  Corp.,  nrst  Security  Corp., 
Transamertca  Corp.,  and  Financial  General 
Corp.  All  of  these  divestments  show  definite 
profit  return  or  promise  of  profit  return  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

On  December  31,  1968,  General  Bancshares 
transferred  to  a  new  holding  company.  Gen- 
eral Contract  Finance  Corp..  all  shares  of  Its 
directly  held  nonbanklng  subsidiaries  (con- 
sisting of  finance,  loan,  and  msurance  busi- 
nesses). At  the  same  time,  all  stock  of  the 
new  holding  company  was  distributed  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  oieneral  Bancshares  Oorp. 
on  a  abare-for-sbare  basis.  In  the  1960  an- 
nual report  to  the  stockholders.  Arthur  Blu- 
meyer.  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
made  the  startling  admlasion  that  "with  our 
activities  now  confined  to  menagement  al 
the  banks,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  predict 
Increased  effectiveness  in  promoting  their 
growth  and  power,"  clearly  demonstrating 
the  sotindness  of  prohibiting  banks  from 
engaging  m  any  other  type  of  enterprise 
than  banking  itself.  Even  greater  strength 
Is  added  to  the  chairman's  comment  when  we 
see  the  elimination  here  of  the  danger  to 
the  depositors'  funds,  which  results  where 
the  bank  is  in  effect  both  the  lender  and 
•the  borrower. 

At  the  time  of  divestment  General  Con- 
tract Finance  Corp.  stock  was  market  valued 
at  99  a  share.  Thus,  from  receiving  a  share 
of  General  Contract  Finance  Corp.  stock  for 
e*cb  share  of  General  Bancshares  stock  held. 


the  General  Bancshares  stockholder  maxls 
an  Immediate  profit  of  •O  on  each  share 
owned.  The  banks  themselves  also  profited 
following  divestment.  Net  earnings  In  1958 
from  hanking  by  General  Banc&hares  were 
•1,017,000,  but  only  1  year  later,  after  divest- 
ment ^of  nonbanklng  business,  profits  from 
these  same  banks  rose  to  •2,340,028.  an  In- 
crease of  ••123.028  over  the  previous  year. 

To  carry  out  divestment  of  its  finance. 
Investment  and  agricultural  buslnessee 
under  order  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  First  Security  Corp.  changed  Its  name 
to  First  Sscurtty  Investment  Co.  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1959,  and  transferred  to  First  Security 
Corp.  all  of  Its  stock  In  banking  subsidiaries, 
and  received  in  return  all  of  First  Security's 
common  stock.  All  of  the  First  Security 
stock  was  distributed  among  the  shareholders 
of  PVst  Security  Investment  Co.  on  a  share- 
for-share  basis.  Immediately  following  di- 
vestment First  Security  Investment  Co.  etock 
held  a  market  value  of  %1  a  share,  and  First 
Security  Corp.  stock  remained  at  •61.60. 
netting  the  stockholder  of  the  old  First 
Security  Corp.  a  profit  of  •?  a  share  for  each 
share  formerly  held.  Furthermore,  net 
earnings  from  First  Security  Co.  banks  In 
1059  were  •S.36I.0S3.  Net  earnings  for  these 
same  banks  in  1060.  1  year  after  divestment 
of  nonbanklng  business,  were  •5.091.591.  an 
Increase  in  profits  over  1969  of  •340.634. 

On  August  31.  1968.  Transamertca  Corp. 
controlled  33  coRunercial  banks,  with  322 
banking  offices,  located  throughout  11  West- 
em  States.  It  also  owned  machinery  manu- 
facturing, food  pacictng.  loan,  finance,  and 
Insurance  businesses.  On  September  1.  1968. 
Transamertca  transferred  to  First  American 
Corp.,  a  newly  formed  holding  company 
(shortly  thereafter  to  be  renamed  Western 
Bancorp — the  name  It  presently  holds)  all 
of  its  bank  stock.  In  exchange  for  which  tt 
received  all  of  First  America's  capital  rtock. 
Transamerlca  then  distributed  all  of  the 
shares  it  had  received  to  Its  stockholders  on 
a  share-for-share  basis.  On  tbe  day  of 
divestment  Transamerlca  stock  held  a  market 
value  of  (24. 50  a  share.  The  next  day  erf 
business  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Transamertca  had  risen  •I. 16  a  share,  smd 
the  new  holding  company  traded  for  •19.36 
a  share. 

Thus,  from  the  seemingly  unfortunate 
compulsory  divestment  action,  there  resulted 
a  direct  and  Immediate  profit  to  each  stock- 
holder of  •30.40  for  each  share  of  Trans- 
amerlca previously  held  by  him.  But  not 
only  the  stockholders  profited  from  divest- 
ment. Net  earnings  by  First  America  banks 
In  1958,  following  their  divestment  by  Trans- 
amerlca, showed  a  spectacular  profit  of 
•  1,799,781  over  net  earnings  from  the  same 
banks  the  year  before.  The  tremendous 
sudden  growth  in  profits  by  these  banks  was 
due  In  large  part  to  tbe  increase  of  nearly 
82,000  deposit  accounts  with  First  American 
in  its  first  6  months  of  operation.  This 
amazing  10-percent  increase  in  patronage  of 
the  former  Transamerlca  banks  certainly 
seems  to  Indicate  large-scale  approval  of  the 
change  In  owBersblp,  and  vividly  denxon- 
strates  divestiture  In  this  case  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  futtU'e  growth  of  these 
banks. 

Financial  General  presently  owns  26  sub- 
sidiary and  affiliate  banks  with  deposits 
totaling  over  •!  billion.  Principal  nonbank- 
lng business  consists  of  underwriting  nearly 
all  tjrpee  of  Insurance,  clothing  manufac- 
ttiring,  consumer  credit  plans,  and  th^  man- 
ufacture of  numerous  types  f>f  packaging 
machinery. 

LASt  year,  In  hearings  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Gen. 
George  Olmsted,  chairman  of  tbe  Board  of 
Financial  General  Corp  .  stated  that  inclu- 
sion of  Financial  General  under  tbe  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  and  application  of 
tbe  divestment  provisions,  would  "have  a 
harsh  effect  upon  Innocent  Investors"  and 
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"could  have  f&r-reachlng  repcrcuMlons  upon 
financial  Oeneral's  18.000  common  stock- 
holders and  its  security  holders."  But  In  the 
same  year,  a  few  months  later.  General 
Olmsted  predicted  that  forced  divestment  of 
Donbanklng  business  would  Increase  the 
value  of  the  corporations  common  stock  from 
lU  present  value  of  $15  35  (up  H  35  follow- 
ing the  announcement)  to  around  (39  a 
share;  a  tidy  profit  for  the  stockholders  at 
the  time  of  divestment. 

While  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  divest- 
ments that  have  occurred  or  will  occur 
through  passage  of  amendment*  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  these  cases  clearly 
Illustrate  the  general  pattern  showing  divest- 
ment under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Is  not  necessarily  detrimental,  and  Is  usually 
a  profitable  undertaking. 

From  these  Illustrations,  and  knowing  the 
business  and  profitmaklng  abilities  of  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  companies  and  banks  Its  controls,  I  have 
Uttle  doubt  that  they  could  emulate  the 
above  Illustrations.  What  we  would  then 
have,  should  the  Du  Pont  Estate  exemption 
be  eliminated.  Is  a  banking  group  run  by  the 
estate,  or  the  other  buslnesees  being  run  by 
the  estate. 

The  economy  of  Florida  Is  sound  enough 
to  support  the  separate  enUtles  of  the 
Du  Pont  Estate,  and  I  would  expect  If  other 
huge  banking  and  nonbanklng  establish- 
ments like  those  mentioned  previously  can 
make  huge  profits  from  divestiture,  then  the 
Du  Pont  trust  companies  can  also  expect  to 
profit  by  a  split  up.  One  reason  they  will  be 
able  to  profit  Is  because  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
helped  Florida  to  become  the  State  It  now 
l»— the  fastest  growing  large  State  In  the 
Union.  Without  the  umbrella  of  the 
Du  Pont  Estate,  the  banks,  the  railroad,  the 
paper  company,  the  telephone  company,  the 
land  Interests  can  expect  to  grow  with  Flor- 
ida Just  as  they  have  since  1930. 

I  believe  that  the  Du  Pont  Estate  Is  violat- 
ing the  underlying  principle  of  the  banking 
act,  that  allowlhg  banking  and  nonbanklng 
Interests  to  be  held  together  in  the  same 
ownership  is  against  the  public  Interest. 
We  must  keep  that  in  front  of  us. 

To  the  extent  possible  we  should  Include 
In  this  legislation  an  end  to  all  of  the  ex- 
emptions covered  by  the  amended  House 
bill,  not  only  because  this  Increases  the 
chances  of  the  passage  of  the  law  but  also 
b«cause  fundamentally  we  are  dealing  with 
a  broad  and  sound  principle;  and  as  Mr.  Ball 
himself  said  in  the  House  hearings:  "Why 
not  make  a  general  application  and  put 
everybody  under  It?" 

Statxmbnt  or  Wn.i.iAj«  McChzsnct  MAX-rm. 
Jr..    CHAntMAN.    BoAao    or    Oovtsmobs    or 
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rhe  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
^.  >.s  two  chief  objectives.  The  first  U  to  pre- 
vent undue  concentration  of  control  over 
banks  In  the  hands  of  any  holding  company, 
and  the  second  Is  to  prevent  any  holding 
company  from  controlling  both  banks  and 
nonbanklng  business.  The  act  prohibits 
formaUon  of  a  bank  holding  company  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Rsserve  System,  and  prohibits 
existing  bank  holding  companies  from  ac- 
quiring more  than  5  percent  of  any  bank's 
voUng  shares  without  the  Board's  approval. 
It  also  prohibits  a  bank  holding  company 
from  engaging  in  any  business  other  than 
banking,  or  acquiring  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  voting  shares  of  any  such  business, 
and  requires  the  holding  company  to  divest 
any  such  Interests  previously  acquired.  In 
addition,  it  prohibits  any  subsidiary  bank 
from  lending  to  or  investing  in  Its  parent 
holding    company   or   any   other   subsidiary. 


The  principal  issue  presented  by  the  bills 
before  you  this  morning  relates  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  For 
every  holding  company  now  registered  under 
the  act,  there  are  10  or  more  that  are  ex- 
empt, chiefly  because  the  act  does  not  cover 
one-bank  holding  companies.  The  Board 
sees  no  basis  in  logic  or  equity  for  this  ex- 
emption,  and   recommends  its  repeal. 

While  there  would  obviously  be  no  need 
for  the  act  to  cover  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies If  its  only  purpose  were  to  prevent 
any  holding  company  from  acquiring  too 
many  banks,  it  seems  Just  as  clear  that  cover- 
age of  one-bank  holding  companies  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  act's  second  objec- 
tive. In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  from 
this  committee's  1966  report  on  the  act: 

"Bank  holding  compmnies  should  confine 
their  activities  to  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  banks  and  activities  closely  related 
to  banking.  They  should  not  combine  man- 
agement and  control  of  banking  activities 
with  management  and  control  of  nonbanklng 
activities.  The  divestment  requirements  in 
this  bill  are  designed  to  remove  the  danger 
that  a  bank  holding  company  might  misuse 
or  abuse  the  resources  of  a  bank  it  controls 
in  order  to  gain  an  advantage  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nonbanklng  activities  it  controls." 
(S.  Kept.  No.  1095.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  pp. 
13-14.) 

Abuses  could  come  about  "by  requiring 
the  bank's  customers  to  make  use  of  such 
nonbanklng  enterprises  as  a  condition  of 
doing  business  with  the  bank."  as  the  com- 
mittee report  pointed  out  (p.  6).  or  they 
could  take  the  form  of  denying  credit  to 
competitors  of  the  bank's  fellow  subsidiaries. 
When  a  builder  seeks  a  construction  loan 
from  a  bank,  the  loan  should  be  made  or 
denied  without  regard  to  whether  the  appli- 
cant will  buy  his  lumber  from  a  supplier 
that  is  owned  by  the  same  holding  company 
that  owns  the  bank.  When  an  automobile 
dealer  seeks  to  discount  his  customers'  paper 
at  a  bank,  the  bank's  decision  should  not  be 
complicated  by  questions  of  how  It  will  affect 
the  competitive  position  of  another  auto- 
mobile dealership  owned  by  the  bank's  par- 
ent company.  If  a  holding  company  Is  a 
finance  company,  the  bank's  decisions  as  to 
whether  it  should  make  automobile  loans 
directly  should  not  be  influenced  by  consid- 
erations as  to  whether  Its  activities  would 
take  business  away  from  its  parent  finance 
company. 

If  you  ask  whether  the  Board  can  cite  spe- 
cific examples  of  such  abuses  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  one-bank  holding  companies  In 
existence  today,  the  answer  Is  "No."  Pre- 
Btimably,  the  organizers  of  these  companies 
are  neither  more  nor  less  scrupulous  than 
their  counterparts  in  other  businesses.  But 
for  companies  now  registered  under  the  act, 
no  proof  of  actual  abuses  was  required. 

The  Congress  decided,  and  the  Board 
agreed,  that  even  In  the  absence  of  such 
proof,  the  potentiality  for  abuse  In  the  rela- 
tionships between  holding  company,  bank 
subsidiary,  and  nonbank  subsidiary  was  suf- 
ficiently great  to  require  divestment  of  non- 
bank  businesses.  The  Board  believed  then, 
and  continues  to  believe,  that  this  Is  Just  as 
true  for  one-bank  holding  companies  as  for 
two-bank  companies.  We  subscribe  to  an- 
other principle  laid  down  In  your  commit- 
tee's report,  that  "in  general  all  bank  hold- 
ing companies  should  be  required  to  observe 
the  same  ground  rules  concerning  formation 
and  operation.  Insofar  as  Federal  legislation 
Is  concerned"  (id.  at  p.  14). 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  multlbank 
holding  companies  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  one-bank  holding  companies  be- 
cause their  operations  have  a  gnreater  impact 
on  our  economy,  the  facts  are  that  a  finance 
company  with  assets  of  93  billion  now  con- 
trols a  single  bank  with  depoaiu  of  three 
quarters  of   a   billion  dollars;    the  total  de- 
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posits  of  the  banks  shown  on  the  list  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies  recently  published 
by  this  committee  is  about  tl5  billion  com- 
pared with  about  $26  billion  for  the  subsidi- 
ary banks  of  all  registered  bank  holding 
companies.  Moreover,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  one- bank  holding  companies  on  the  lUt 
are  found  in  one-bank  towns.  In  such  situa- 
tions. It  Is  particularly  desirable  that  the 
bank's  credit  decisions  be  based  solely  on 
creditworthiness. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  questions  of  what 
kinds  of  organizations  should  be  included  in 
the  definition  of  "company."  At  the  outset. 
It  may  be  asked  why  the  act  now  covers  only 
companies,  and  does  not  apply  to  control  ex- 
ercised by  an  individual.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  for  an  individual  to  achieve  the  sort 
of  domination  of  a  banking  market  that  the 
act  seeks  to  prevent  a  company  from  obtain- 
ing. The  same  confiicts  of  Interest  could 
also  arise  where  an  indlvlduai  controls  a 
bank  and  a  nonbanklng  business.  But  the 
need  to  regulate  this  kind  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  Individuals  is  not  as  great  as  it  u 
for  corporations,  because  individuals  gener- 
ally are  more  limited  than  are  corporations 
in  their  ability  to  attract  capital  for  expan- 
sion, and  because  control  by  individuals  gen- 
erally is  diffused  when  they  die. 

The  decision  to  cover  corporations  but  ex- 
empt individuals  entails  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  to  cover  holdings  by  groups 
of  Individuals  associated  together  in  some 
form  other  than  a  corporation.  The  act  now 
covers  many  such  forms  of  association  by  de- 
fining "comp>any"  to  Include  (with  certain 
exceptions)  "any  corporation,  business  trust, 
association,  or  similar  organization."  It  ex- 
cludes partnerships,  however.  The  Board  is 
not  aware  of  any  need  to  disturb  this  exclu- 
sion. Admittedly,  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  broad  generalizations  that  corporations 
have  longer  lives,  and  obtain  capital  more 
easily,  than  partnerships.  But  the  Board  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  same  reasons  that 
support  an  exemption  for  individuals  also 
support — though  to  a  lesser  degree — the  ex- 
emption for  partnerships. 

The  next  question  arises  when  an  Individ- 
ual extends  his  control  over  banks  beyond 
his  death,  as  is  commonly  done  through  tes- 
tamentary trusts  established  for  the  benefit 
of  a  widow  or  children.  The  Board  sees  good 
reason  to  exempt  the  ordinary  family  trust, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  control  originally  exercised 
by  the  Individual  who  established  the  trust. 
But  when  a  will  creates  a  trust  that  is  per- 
petual, with  trustees  who  are  not  only  re- 
placeable but  are  authorized  and  Indeed 
obliged  to  manage  the  trust's  affairs  so  that 
It  may  grow  and  prosper,  the  Board  believes 
that  the  line  between  control  by  individuals 
and  control  by  corporations  has  been  crossed, 
and  that  such  a  trust  should  be  subject  to 
the  act  just  as  a  corp>oratlon  should.  Again. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  between  trusts 
that  should  be  exempt  and  those  that  should 
be  covered.  We  believe,  after  further  study. 
that  the  provision  we  originally  suggested, 
which  is  now  incorporated  In  8.  2363,  would 
probably  cover  some  family  trusts  that  should 
be  exempt,  such  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
surviving  children  who  might  not  be  named 
in  the  trust  instrument.  We  now  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  ex- 
clude from  coverage  trusts  that  must  termi- 
nate within  21  years  after  the  death  of  indi- 
vidual beneficiaries  living  when  the  trusts 
become  effective. 

By  far  the  largest  trust  that  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  bills  before  you  is  that  estab- 
lished in  1936  under  the  will  of  Alfred  I  du 
Pont.  In  testimony  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  last  year,  Ed- 
ward Ball,  cotrustee  of  the  Du  Pont  Estate, 
described  the  effect  of  Mr.  du  Font's  will  as 
follows: 

"In  that  will,  after  making  some  prelimi- 
nary bequests,  he  established  a  testamentary 


trust,  appointed  trxutaes.  and  made  his  wife 
the  beneficiary  of  the  income  from  that  trust 
as  long  as  she  lived.  Mrs.  du  Pont  is  81  years 
old.  Upon  her  death,  all  of  the  Income  from 
the  trust  properties  will  be  paid  to  the  Ne- 
mours Foundation,  which  Is  the  beneficiary 
of  the  trust.  The  Nemours  Foundation  Is  a 
tsx-exempt,  charitable  foundation  and  pro- 
vides care  for  crippled  children,  for  incura- 
bles, and  aged  men  and  women.  *  *  *  It  Is 
a  trust  In  perpetuity,  and  It  la  a  charitable 
trust"  (hearings  on  HJR.  7371,  p.  44). 

According  to  Mr.  Ball's  1964  testimony  be- 
fore the  same  committee,  the  Nemours 
Foundation  Is  a  corporation,  created  In  1937, 
which  embarked  upon  its  charitable  func- 
tion with  $1  million  paid  over  to  It  from  the 
Du  Pont  Estate.  "Mrs.  du  Pont  has  made 
an  irrevocable  assignment  of  12  percent  of 
her  income  from  the  estate  to  the  Nemours 
Foundation,"  Mr.  Ball  added.  "Last  year 
(1963)  this  amounted  to  $1,008,026.71.  Upon 
her  death,  the  additional  88  percent,  which 
last  year  amounted  to  $7,384,862.57.  will  go 
to  the  foundation."  (Hearings  on  H.R.  10Q68 
and  H.B.  10872,  p.  227.) 

The  testimony  further  Indicates  that  when 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  was  enacted, 
the  estate  controlled  24  banks  and  5  non- 
banklng enterprises,  doing  business  In  real 
estate.  Insurance,  safe  deposit  box  rentals, 
small  resort  operation,  and  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  pulp  products.  One  of  the  five 
nonbanklng  corporations,  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co..  owned  100  percent  of  the  stock  of  six 
other  companies — including  b  railroad,  a 
telephone  and  telegraph  company,  and  a 
warehousing  company — and  50  percent  of  the 
stock  of  a  corporation  that  manufactiured 
cardboard  containers.  It  also  owned  52  per- 
cent of  the  defaulted  bonds  of  the  Florida 
last  Coast  Railway  Co.,  In  receivership  at  the 
time.  The  railroad  emerged  Irom  receiver- 
ship in  1961,  under  the  control  of  the  estate. 
The  banks  In  the  Florida  National  group  con- 
trolled by  the  estate  expanded  from  24  In 
1956  to  31  last  year:  the  number  has  now 
dropped  to  30.  These  banks  are  listed  on 
page  7  of  the  conamlttee  print  of  February 
1966,  listing  the  organizations  covered  by 
8.  2353, 

A  handful  of  other  trusts  are  Included  In 
the  published  list.  They  Include  some  em- 
ployee-benefit trusts,  which  presumably  are 
perpetual,  and  a  few  perpetual  charitable 
trusts.  We  know  very  little  about  these 
trusts,  and  it  Is  possible  that  some  of  them 
should  not  be  on  the  list.  In  the  survey  we 
conducted  at  your  chairman's  request,  on 
which  this  list  is  based,  many  other  banks 
reported  that  26  percent  or  more  of  their  vot- 
ing shares  were  held  by  trustees,  but  it  la 
impractical  to  Investigate  each  of  these  In- 
stances to  determine  whether  the  trust 
would  be  covered  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  bills  before  you.  S.  2418,  pro- 
vides that  where  two  trusts  have  a  com- 
mon beneficiary  or  trustee  they  shall  be 
presumed  to  control  each  other  unless  the 
Board  determines  that  the  presumption 
should  not  apply.  While  this  provision 
seems  uimecessarlly  broad,  the  Board  rec- 
ognizes that  coverage  of  trusts  poses  special 
problems  in  connection  with  the  divestiture 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  act.  and 
that  some  provision  may  be  needed  to  pre- 
sent a  token  divestment  to  a  newly  created 
trust  controlled  by  the  same  trustees.  We 
recommend  that  you  consider  amending 
•ection  4  by  adding  a  provision  to  the  effect 
Uiat  divestment  to  any  trust  having  one  or 
more  trustees  in  common  with  the  divest- 
ing trust  shaU  not  be  considered  as  an  ef- 
fective divestment. 

If  the  committee  agreea  tHat  long-term 
"Tiat  should  be  covered,  conforming  amend- 


ments will  be  required,  as  Indicated  in  the 
attachment  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  third  principal  change  in  coverage 
recommended  by  the  Board  is  to  delete  the 
present  exemption  for  registered  invest- 
ment companies  and  their  affiliates.  This 
exemption  is  now  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the 
Financial  General  Corp.,  a  company  that 
is  not.  Itself,  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  but  Is  af- 
filiated with  Equity  Corp.,  a  registered  com- 
pany. The  Board  does  not  agree  with  the 
contention  that  because  companies  regis- 
tered under  the  1940  act  are  supervised  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
there  is  no  need  for  regulation  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Ccmpany  Act.  The  SEC  has 
no  authority  to  prevent  an  affiliate  of  a 
registered  Investment  company  from  ex- 
panding its  control  over  banks  or  combin- 
ing banl^  with  nonbanklng  businesses. 
SEC  supervision  of  such  affiliates  is  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose,  and  is  limited  to 
dealings  between  the  affiliate  and  the  regis- 
tered investment  company. 

Financial  General  now  owns  one  sub- 
sidiary. Empire  Shares  Corp.,  which  is  a 
registered  bank  holding  company  owning 
three  banks  In  New  York.  In  addition,  Fi- 
nancial General  owns  18  other  subsidiary 
corporations,  each  of  which  owns  1  bank; 
2  of  these  banks  are  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1  in  Georgia,  4  in  Maryland,  1  in 
Tennessee,  and  10  in  Virginia.  Nonbank- 
lng Interests  of  Financial  General  Include 
firms  engaged  In  life  Insurance,  fire  and  cas- 
ualty Insurance,  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing activities,  lease  financing,  and  mort- 
gage banking. 

Financial  General  is  exempt  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  because  of  a  provision 
In  section  2(a)  excluding  from  the  definition 
of  "bank  holding  company"  any  company 
"which  Is  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  and  was  so  registered 
prior  to  May  16.  1966  (or  which  is  affiliated 
with  any  such  company  in  such  manner  as  to 
constitute  an  affiliated  company  within  the 
meaning  of  such  act),  unless  such  company 
(or  such  affiliated  company) ,  as  the  case  may 
be,  directly  owns  26  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  voting  shares  of  each  of  two  or  more 
banks."  Under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
two  companies  are  "affiliated  with"  each 
other  If  either  owns  as  much  as  5  percent  of 
the  other's  st5ck.  Financial  General  Is  "affil- 
iated with"  Equity  Corp.,  because  the  latter 
owns  approximately  15  percent  of  Financial 
General's  stock.  Neither  Equity  nor  Finan- 
cial General  directly  owns  25  percent  of  the 
stock  of  any  bank,  because  In  each  case  the 
bank  stock  Is  held  by  a  separate  holding  com- 
pany that  is  a  subsidiary  of  Financial  Gen- 
eral. 

This  exemption  has  enabled  Financial  Gen- 
eral not  only  to  continue  to  operate  banks 
and  nonbank  businesses,  but  also  to  expand 
Its  banking  Interests  considerably  since  en- 
actment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
The  company's  latest  annual  report  observed 
that  it  "is  now  the  largest  interstate  banking 
group  in  the  East,  and  sixth  largest  banking 
group  In  the  United  States."  Of  the  21  banks 
under  its  control.  15  have  been  acquired  since 
enactment.  This  expansion  took  place  In 
several  different  States,  despite  the  fact  that 
Financial  General's  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness is  in  the  Dlstric.  of  Columbia.  For 
companies  covered  by  the  act,  acquisitions 
of  a  bank  outside  the  holding  company's 
home  State  are  prohibited  unless  the  ac- 
quisition is  "specifically  authorized  by  the 
statute  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  bank 
is  located,  by  langruage  to  that  effect  and  not 
merely  by  implication." 

Although  only  one  company  has  thus  far 
taken  advantage  of  this  exemption,  it  la 
available  for  use  by  others.     Any  company 


wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  loophole 
may  do  so  by  acquiring  6  percent  of  the 
stock  of  any  of  the  roughly  300  Investment 
companies  that  were  registered  before  May 
18,  1956.  The  Board  beUeves  that  this  pos- 
sibility for  escaping  regulation  under  the  act 
should  be  eliminated  by  repeal  of  the  ex- 
emption. 

The  Board  also  believes  that  nonprofit 
corporations  engaged  in  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  religious  activities  should  not  be 
permitted  to  acquire  banks  free  of  regula- 
tion, or  to  combine  banking  and  nonbanklng 
businesses.  We  see  'no  reason  to  assume 
that  organizations  of  this  kind  are  Immune, 
because  of  their  nature,...4roni  the  poten- 
tialities for  trouble  that  exist  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  business  corporations.  The  Board 
accordingly  recommends  repeal  of  the  exemp- 
tion for  chttfltable,  educational,  and  reli- 
gious organizations  now  included  In  section 
2(b)  (2)   of  the  act. 

The  original  Bank  Holding  Comp>any  Act 
Included  tax  provisions  designed  to  make 
sure  that  those  who  are  forced  to  dispose  of 
property  because  of  the  divestment  require- 
ments of  the  act  will  not  suffer  unfavorable 
tax  consequences.  The  Board  believes  that 
this  same  principle  should  apply  to  divesti- 
tures required  as  a  result  of  the  amendments 
now  tinder  consideration. 

In  addition  to  a  broadening  of  the  act  to 
cover  holding  companies  that  are  now 
exempted,  the  Board  recommends  changes 
with  respect  to  dealings  between  subsidiary 
banks  and  their  parent  holding  companies 
or  fellow  subsidiaries.  Section  6  of  the  act 
prohibits  any  "upstream"  or  "cross -stream" 
loans  or  investments  by  a  subsidiary  bank — 
"upstream"  meaning  from  the  bank  to  the 
holding  company,  and  "cross-stream"  mean 
ing  from  the  bank  to  another  subsidiary 
(which  must,  under  the  act,  be  another  bank 
or  closely  related  business) , 

The  Board  believes  that  this  prohibition 
is  too  rigid,  in  that  It  prevents  some  port- 
folio adjustments  between  subsidiary  banks 
that  are  legitimate  and  economically  bene- 
ficial. We  recognize  the  need  for  limits  on 
upstream  and  cross-stream  credit,  and  be- 
lieve that  this  can  be  accomplished  readily 
by  applying  section  23A  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  Section  23A  prohibits  any  bank 
that  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  from  extending  credit  ( through  loans 
or  investments)  totaling  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  its  capital  and  surplus  to  any  one 
affiliate,  or  more  than  20  r>ercent  for  all 
affiliates.  We  recommend  that  this  limita- 
tion be  applied  to  all  Insured  banks  (whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System)  and  that  the  definitions  of 
"affiliate"  be  broadened  to  cover  bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  their  subsidiaries. 

These  are  the  principal  changes  Involved 
In  the  bills  before  you.  All  three  bills  would 
cover  long-term  trusts  and  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion for  registered  Investment  companies  and 
their  affiliates.  In  addition,  all  three  bills 
would  repeal  the  exemption  for  nonprofit 
charitable,  religious,  or  educational  organi- 
zations. S.  2363,  Introduced  by  your  chair- 
man at  the  Board's  request,  and  H.R.  7371. 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  September,  would  also  repeal  an  exemp- 
tion for  agricultural  companies  that  is  prob- 
ably meaningless  now  although  it  was  de- 
signed In  1956  to  cover  a  special  case,  and 
would  repeal  two  other  special  exemptions 
from  the  requirement  that  bank  holding 
companies  must  divest  their  interests  In 
nonbanklng  bustneases.  One  of  these  ex- 
empts certain  labor,  agricultural,  and  horti- 
cultural organizations  from  the  divestment 
requirement.  The  other  allows  a  bank  that 
is  also  a  holding  company  to  keep  nonbank 
stock  it  owned  before  the  act  was  enacted. 
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ir.  sum,  the  Board  r«commeiMls,  and  the 
House  of  Repreemtatires  has  approTcd.  ex- 
tending corerage  tuadtr  the  act  In  seren  re- 
spect*. TTiTee  of  tbese  changes  are  Incorpo- 
rated m  S.  2418.  The  different  eSecta  of  the 
three  bilU  aa  to  coverage  are  shown  on  page 
2  of  the  committee  print  pnMtahed  by  jrowr 
committee   In  November   of    1965. 

In  addition,  S  235S  wonld.  as  1  have  ex- 
plained, substitute  Itmltattona  on  "upetream" 
and  "crow-rtream"  credit  for  the  prohibi- 
tions now  contained  In  section  6  of  the  act. 
8  2353  also  Includes  a  number  of  other 
amendments  which  are  largely  technical. 
These  are  explained  in  the  memorandum  that 
accompanied  my  letter  to  your  chatmtan 
submitting  the  legislation;  ttato  memonm- 
dom  Is  reprodnced  in  the  Iforember  1»68 
oommlttwe  print,  Rather  than  taking  your 
time  now  to  go  through  the  technicalities 
of  these  changes,  perhapw  I  can  best  assist 


SENATE 

THiRsnAY,  M.ARcn  17,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am., 
a-'id  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Bishop  W  Earl  I<edden.  Wesley  Theo- 
loKicai  Semni&iy,  Waahingtcn,  D.C.,  of- 
fered tile  foilowiiig  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Otxi,  aimighty  Maker  of 
heaver.  *fki  ea.ia  inay  Thy  way  be 
known  amotiji  irseii  a.id  Thy  will  be  cione 
on  earth  as  it  Ls  It;  heaTcn.  We  stand 
to  dedtcar?  this  day  and  all  our  powers 
to  th*"  »xt^n<!»r.n  of  Thy  ktagdom  in  the 
'Aorld  •*.■.:■:;.   :y.<"  hast  made. 

Wp  g;vf>  T  .  t'  ir.Anks  this  day  for  the 
.^iiSt'  reiur::  .>!  i. „r  <*_;  caauts  from  their 
per.itHis  mu-^-,j.jii  ,:,  jutr  space.  And  we 
pray  Ltim  ue  wno  .^  avt  oar  daily  mls- 
sio'xs  aiui  duues  n-c  p  ot  the  f«»t»iM«r 
pathway*;  of  earr.^^  niiv  manifest  In  our 
daily  walk  .»!orr.fnhl:ig  >f  the  courage,  the 
devotion  and  self-dlsclpllne.  which  we 
today  ce'.ebrate  In  these  two  astronauts. 

For  we  too  are  on  mission  for  the  N«- 
uor.  a  mission  tc  achieve  equal  justice 
uf  der  law  to  recognize  human  dignity 
in  i^vf  .-y  r  an  -.o  "xpress  true  brother- 
hood in  fvery  placr  to  manifest  Integrity 
:n  fvery  relationship — and  to  Join  with 
men  of  good  will  the  world  around,  not 
to  c.ccaiate  vkarfare  Into  the  dimension 
of  space  bui  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
peac<»  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

So  bless  «p  pray  Thee,  all  efforts  put 
forth  for  such  high  ends  by  men  of 
understanding  in  this  honored  Cham- 
ber— and  across  the  world — that  Thy 
way  may  be  known  and  TTiy  will  be  done 
on  earth  a.s  It  is  In  heaven. 

In  the  Namf  which  Is  above  every 
name      AmtTi 


THE  JOURNAL 

Oti  i-qjef  of  Mr.  ICaRsnsLB.  and  by 

i  .Aiiimou.  -onsent,  the  reading  of  the 
Jo  ;mai  n  -Ji"  x«edings  of  Tuesday. 
March  15.   \9m    ^-is  dispensed  with. 


you  by  responding  to  questions  you  nay  have 
regarding  the  tliree  bill*. 

Tbl'hmical  Aarmttvttmim  to  8.  ttSt 

On  page  5.  strike  tine  94.  and  on  page  6, 
strike  lines  1  through  4.  tnclustre,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Oom- 
pany  Act  oX  1966  (13  U.S.C.  l«4J(a))  to 
amended  by  striking  the  words  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  of  such  bank'  at 
the  end  of  ctatise  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "under  a  trust  that  constl- 
stltutes  a  company  as  defined  In  section 
2(h)'.- 

On  page  7,  strike  lines  20  through  23,  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  In  ileu  thereof  the 
(oUowlng : 

"(4)  shares  held  or  acquired  by  a  bank  In 
good   faith    in    a   fiduciary   capacity,   except 


where  such  ahares  are  held  under  a  trust 
<tt»t  caostltutBB  a  oonpany  aa  deOned  in 
section  3(b);'' 

Bzplaiiatlon :  Section  3  of  3.  S383  would 
broaden  tlte  definition  of  "ootnpaay"  to  in- 
clwle  long-term  trusts  Tb«  technical 
amendments  above  are  oonfomUng  amend- 
ments, to  make  sure  that  the  exenptiont 
now  contained  In  section  8(a)  and  section 
4(c)  of  the  1956  act  for  shares  held  by  a 
bank  In  a  fiduciary  capacity  will  not  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  long-term  trxist  where 
the  trustee  Is  a  hank.  These  exemptions  are 
needed  to  permit  banks  to  continue  to  hold 
shares  ot  stock  In  banks  and  other  com- 
panies In  the  course  of  tbelr  (rust  business, 
bat  they  should  be  limited  to  short-term 
trusts,  such  as  those  estabUahed  by  will  to 
take  care  of  the  ^ouae  and  children  of  the 
testator. 


House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10722)  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  an  allowance 
ol  not  to  exceed  $10  per  day  to  employees 
asslgmed  to  duty  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
of  t*»e  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmeaU  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<HJi.  12163 »  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1404) 
to  establish  uniform  dates  thixiughout 
the  United  States  for  the  commencing; 
and  ending  of  dayli^t  saving  time  in 
those  States  and  local  jurisdictions 
where  it  is  observed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments.  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa&sed  the  foUowinc  bilia,  in 
which  tt  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR  7141  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whelan; 

H  R.  88«5.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Polrler.  a  minor;  and 

HR.  13548.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  afflsed  his 
fii«aature  to  the  enrolled  bill  CHU. 
1216S>  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


MESSAGE  PTIOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading     clerks,     announced     that     the 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
iiulicated. 

H.SL  7141.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ronald 
Wbalan; 

H  R.  8865  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rooaid 
Polrter.  a  minor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  13S48.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


LIMFTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  re<iuest  of  Mr.  Maxstueld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routlr>e  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

R.  D.  Pennewell.  of  Missouri,  and  A.  L«r» 
Nelson,  of  Washington,  to  be  members  o< 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Admmistratlon . 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  OranvlUe  Dodge,  Army 
of  the  ITnlted  States  (major  general,  OS 
Army) .  to  be  plaoed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Oen.  Alva  Revlsta  Fitch.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general.  US.  Army), 
to  be  pteced  on  the  retired  list,  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general;   and 

Ma].  Oen.  Austin  Wortham  Betts.  DB 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Itn- 
portance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  lleutensnt 
general. 

The  PRESIDENT  itro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominaltooc 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is 
confirmed.  

CANADIAN  UNIVERSAL  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBmON 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stanley  R.  Tupper,  of  Maine,  to 
be  Commissioner  General  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Canadian  Universal  and 
International  Exhibition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed.       

Mr.  MANSFXELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  1038,  H.R.  969. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


On  July  13,  I960.  Congress  amended  the 
act  to  provide  that  the  voIuntarUy  separated 
employee  who  was  reemployed  for  full-time 
employment  for  a  period  of  not  fewer  than 
5  years  would  be  entitled,  if  he  so  elected, 
to  a  complete  recomputatlon  of  his  annuity 
based  on  the  retirement  law  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  his  final  separation.  In  most 
cases,  this  amendment  would  benefit  the 
reemployed  annuitant  by  giving  him  a  larger 
high-five  salary  as  well  as  the  benefits  en- 
acted In  the  Retirement  Act  subsequent  to 
his  original  retirement. 

On  October  4,  1961,  the  act  was  again 
amended  to  extend  this  same  benefit  to  any 
Involuntarily  separated  employee  whose  orig- 
inal separation  occurred  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1965  amendments,  October 
1,  1966.  The  purpose  of  the  1961  act  was 
to  put  reemployed  annuitants,  regardless  of 
the  reason  for  their  original  retirement,  on 
equal  footing.  The  1961  amendment  wtis 
prospective,  however,  and  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  there  Is  a 
small  group  of  involuntarily  separated,  re- 
employed annuitants  whose  service  In  re- 
emplo3rment  commenced  prior  to  October  1, 
1956.  and  terminated  between  July  12.  1960, 
and  October  4.  1961,  who  are  not  eligible  for 
the  recomputatlon  rights  established  under 
the  1960  and  1961  acts.  HR.  969  amends 
the  Retirement  Act  to  extend  existing  bene- 
fits to  that  group  if  they  so  elect  and  If 
they  make  the  necessary  dep>oelt  Into  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  HR.  969  on 
February  18,  1966.  No  opposition  was  ex- 
pressed to  the  blU. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
Uon  of  Dixon  Donnelley,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  SecreUiy 
of  State. 


RECOMPUTATION        OF        CERTAIN 
CTVTL    SERVICE    ANNUITIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  969)  to  authorize  rede- 
termination under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  of  annuities  of  certain  re- 
employed annuitants  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1069),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BTATXMENT 

Prior  to  the  major  amendments  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  enacted  In  1956, 
retired  employees  who  were  reemployed  con- 
tinued to  receive  their  annuity  payment  but 
had  their  Federal  salary  reduced  by  the 
smount  of  the  annuity  during  the  period 
of  reemployment. 

In  1956  the  act  was  amended  to  provide 
that  when  an  annuitant  whose  prior  separa- 
tion was  based  on  Involuntary  causes  (re- 
ducUon  In  force,  etc.)  was  reemployed,  he 
surrendered  his  retirement  status  and  be- 
cne  a  regular  contributing  member  of  the 
retirement  program  Just  as  If  he  had  never 
been  retired.  It  was  felt  that  this  benefited 
the  Involuntarily  separated  employee  whose 
career  had  been  Interrupted  through  no  fault 
of  hlg  own. 

The  1966  amendments  provided  that  the 
voluntary  separated  employee  who  was  sub- 
"^uently  reemployed  would  be  entitled  to 
»  "upplementary  annuity  based  on  his  aver- 
»ge  salary  during  the  period  of  reemploy- 
|»ent.  He  was  not.  however,  entitled  to  a 
■fresh  start"  as  was  the  involuntarily  sepa- 
rsted  employee. 


DEFINITION  OP  "CHILD"  UNDER 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (H.R.  1746)  to  define  the  term  "child" 
for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the 
word  "by",  to  Insert  "striking  out  the 
word  'four'  In  the  third  sentence  and 
Inserting  the  word  'five',  and  by". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1070),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ItTKFOSX 

This  blU  would  permit  the  natural  child 
of  a  deceased  Federal  employee  who  dies 
without  survivors  eligible  to  receive  a  sur- 
vivor anntuty  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  dlsabUlty  fund  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  any  money  on  deposit  In 
the  fund  which  belongs  to  the  deceased 
employee. 

STATEMnrr 

A  lump-sum  cash  pajrment  Is  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  when  an  employee  dies  without  title 
to  an  annuity  or  when  an  annuitant  dies 
without  any  survivor  who  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  survivor  annuity.  The  lump  sum  U 
any  money  In  the  fund  contributed  by  the 
employee  which  has  not  been  paid  out  in 
anniUty  checks. 


Under  present  law.  the  children  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  who  survive  blm  are  eligible 
to  receive  a  survivor  annuity  If  they  are 
under  the  age  of  18,  between  ages  18  and 
21.  and  In  a  full-time  course  of  education, 
or  physically  or  mentally  disabled  prior  to 
age  18, 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility 
for  a  survivor  anntUty,  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  treats  illegitimate  children  the 
same  as  legitimate  children  if  they  were  liv- 
ing In  a  normal  famUy  relationship  and  re- 
ceived at  least  50  percent  of  their  support 
from  the  employee. 

For  payment  of  lump-svim  benefits,  how- 
ever, the  law  Is  not  clear.  When  an  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  dies  without  survivors 
eligible  for  an  annuity,  the  money  which 
he  has  contributed  Is  paid  to  his  survivors 
according  to  the  order  of  precedence  set  out 
In  section  11  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act.  Whether  natural  chUdren  share  In  this 
settlenaent  has  been  subject  to  question.  To 
establish  a  uniform  rule,  give  natural  chU- 
dren the  same  benefit  which  they  receive  In 
regard  to  survivor  annuities,  and  avoid  oc- 
casional litigation  based  on  varying  State 
Inheritance  laws,  the  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  legislation  to  In- 
clude natural  chUdren  as  participants  In 
such  payments. 

In  many  cases,  such  "chUdren"  are  adults 
who  are  Illegitimate  because  a  prior  mar- 
riage was  not  properly  terminated  by  divorce 
prior  to  the  employee's  marriage  to  a  subee- 
quent  spouse.  The  committee  believes  that 
equal  treatment  in  the  payment  of  lump- 
sum remainders  under  a  Federal  law  and  In- 
volving Federal  funds  should  be  accorded. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  HM.  1746,  as 
referred,  on  February  18.  1966.  All  testi- 
mony favored  enactment. 

AMrNDinNT 

The  conunlttee  has  an»ended  the  bill  as 
referred  to  extend  the  period  of  time  dtirlng 
which  a  chlld-survlvor  of  a  Federal  employee 
may  be  absent  from  a  course  of  full -time 
study  In  school  and  continue  to  receive  his 
annuity. 

Children  of  a  deceased  Federal  employee 
may  receive  a  survivor  annuity  if  they  are 
enrolled  In  a  full-time  course  of  study  in  an 
institution  of  learning  untU  the  end  of  the 
school  year  following  their  21st  birthday. 

Children  are  given  the  benefit  of  summer 
school  vacations  IT  they  notify  the  Commis- 
sion In  writing  that  they  Intend  to  recnroll  In 
school  after  a  recess  not  to  exceed  4  months. 

When  enacted  In  1962,  this  amendment 
was  designed  to  Include  any  chlld-survlvor 
who  withdrew  from  school  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  term  and  Intended  to  reenter  In  the 
fall  term.  Since  1962  however,  many  col- 
leges and  universities  have  adopted  the  trl- 
semester  program  which  can.  In  some  cases, 
result  in  an  absence  from  school  exceeding 
4  months.  If  the  absence,  for  any  reason, 
exceeds  4  months,  the  survivor  annuity  stops 
and  cannot  be  resumed.  Several  cases  have 
been  brought  to  the  committee's  attention 
which  Indicate  that  some  stirvlvor-annultant 
children  withdraw  from  trlsemester  programs 
In  order  to  secure  summer  employment  and 
earn  money  to  continue  their  education.  Be- 
cause of  tl.e  scheduling  of  trlsemester  pro- 
grams, many  of  these  students  are  absent 
from  scbo-il  for  a  period  slightly  exceeding  4 
months. 

SecUon  1  of  HJl.  1746.  as  amended,  will  re- 
solve thU  ImmedUte  problem  by  extending 
the  period  of  absence  from  4  months  to  6 
months.  Students  receiving  survivor  annvil- 
tles  at  this  time  can  secure  sunmier  employ- 
ment and  still  return  to  school  In  the  faU  of 
1966,  and  subsequent  years,  and  continue 
to  receive  their  survivor  annuity.  In  many 
cases,  the  Federal  annuity  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  continuing  in  school  and  hav- 
ing to  withdraw  permanently. 
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Vo  Additional  cost  is  antldpatcd  by  the 
enactment  of  the  prortelons  of  HJt.  174«. 
Howfver.  to  prerent  the  deprlrai  of  benefits 
to  those  entitled  to  payment  should  auch 
coat  occur,  section  3  of  the  bill  proTldes  that 
the  payment  shall  be  made  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law 
jjrohlWtlng  such  payment. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  GROUP  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

The  Senate  procee<l«d  to  consldei  the 
bill  'H.R.  6926'  to  strengthen  the  Hnan- 
clal  condition  of  the  Employees  Life  In- 
suf&nce  Fund  ci-eated  by  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Group  Lile  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
fo  provide  -^f-taln  adjustments  in 
amwints  of  jr'njp  hfe  and  ktoup  acd- 
ienul  (l-'afr  and  dismemberment  In- 
-  : rare  ■■•  -i-  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  whicn  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  (a)  section  2(a)  of  the  Federal  Km- 
IJloyeea"  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  :is 
amended  (5  USC  8091.  «e  Stat.  73fl,  Public 
Law  M-See) .  la  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "employment'*  In  the  proviso  the 
following-  "or  solely  because  he  waa  prerl- 
oualy  retired  on  annuity  from  Oovemment 
ciniian  employment,". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
The  life  Inmrance  (Including  additional 
group  life  insurance)  of  an  insured  retired 
employee  who  Is  reemployed  under  conditions 
which  do  not  terminate  his  title  to  annuity 
shAli  cease  If  he  again  becomes  eligible  to  be 
inaured  as  an  employee.  UnleM  be  gives 
written  notice  that  he  desires  not  to  be  In- 
.lured.  the  amount  of  life  insurance  which 
shall  be  paid  after  his  death  shall  In  no 
case  be  leas  than  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  paid  IX  he  had  not  been  re- 
employed." 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  is 
ainended  by — 

ll)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

(2)  striking  out  "approximating  his  an- 
nual compensation  not  exceeding  •20.(X)0 "; 

(3)  striking  out  the  insurance  schedule 
Included  therein  and  inserUng  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 
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(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sabsec- 
tion  the  following: 

"(2)  In  addiuon  to  the  Insurance  referred 
to  in  pnragraph  (1),  each  employee  insured 
under  this  Act  shall  have  additional  group 
life  Insurance  and  accidental  detith  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  In  the  amount  of 
83.000." 

(b)  Section  4  of  sach  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  aft«r  the  words  "accidental  death 
Insurance"  the  words  "(including  additional 
group  life  and  accidental  death  Insurance)". 
(c>  The  first  sentence  of  section  «(b)  and 
the  first  sentence  of  section  fl(c)  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
"life  insurance  '  the  words  "(Including  addi- 
tional life  Insurance)". 

(d)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amanded  by  inserting  after  the  words  "such 
Insurance"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  words  "other  than  Hddltlonal 
group  life  insurance,". 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon 
5(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "During  any  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee is  insured  under  a  policy  of  insurance 
purchased  by  the  Commission  as  authorized 
in  section  7  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  wlth- 
tMld  from  each  salary  payment  of  such  em- 
ployee, as  his  share  of  the  cost  of  his  group 
life  and  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment Insurance,  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Commlaslon,  to  be  at  a  biweekly  rate.  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  cent,  equal  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  level  cost  of  the  Insurance  pro- 
vided: Provided,  That  an  employee  who  is 
paid  on  other  than  a  biweekly  basis  shall 
have  an  amount  so  withheld,  determined  at 
a  proportionate  rate,  which  rate  shaU  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  cent." 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •Commission,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed Qce-haif  the  amount  withheld  from 
the  employee  under  this  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Commission  equal  to 
two-fifths  of  the  level  cost  of  the  insurance 
provided". 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment,  and 
shall  be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  re- 
employment commences  on  or  after  such  day. 
or  in  which  reemployment  conunenced  but 
has  not  terminated  prior  to  such  day. 

(b)  Par  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  payable  for  the  death 
or  dismemberment  of  any  officer  or  employee, 
the  amendments  made  by  paragraphs  ( 1 ) . 
(3),  and  (3)  of  subsactlon  (a)  of  section  2 
of  thU  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
anactmsm  of  this  Act.  but  shall  have  no 
effect  in  the  case  of  any  oAcer  or  employee 
who  dl»l,  or  was  finally  separated  or  retired 
prior  to  such  date.  The  amendmenu  made 
by  Um  remaining  proviaioos  of  secUon  a 
shall  tak«  effect  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  not  leas  than  slaty  days 


after  the  date  of  enactment,  but  shall  have  oo 
effect  In  the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee 
who  died,  or  was  finally  separated  or  retired 
prior  to  such  date. 

(c)  Por  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amounts  to  be  withheld  from  an  employee's 
salary  or  contributed  from  the  respective  ap- 
propriation or  fund,  the  amendments  made 
by  sectians  3  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  not  less  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  ,'     >. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pftsoed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recobd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1071 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UDcisukTivE  aisToar 
The  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1954  to 
provide  an  insurance  program  for  all  Federal 
employees  on  a  cost-sharing  basis.  At  the 
time  of  lu  enactment,  the  program  provided 
Insurance  equal  to  the  employees  annual 
baelc  salary  (rounded  off  to  the  next  higher 
thousand  dollars)  and  charged  the  employee 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Insurance  -rro- 
Wded.  A  celling  of  $20,000  Insurance,  plus 
an  equal  amount  of  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance,  was  established 
The  1954  act  set  a  maximum  contribution  of 
26  cents  for  each  $1,000  Insurance  to  be  paid 
biweekly  by  the  employee.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  col- 
lected the  maximum  premium  (25  cents  from 
the  employee,  12.5  cents  from  the  agency) 
At  retirement  or  upon  attaining  age  65. 
wlUchever  occurs  later,  the  employee  and 
the  Government  cease  to  pay  for  the  insur- 
ance and  it  continues  until  payable  to  the 
beneficiary.  However,  beginning  on  the  first 
month  after  retirement  or  reachmg  age  68. 
the  value  of  the  insurance  begins  to  decline 
at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  nwjnth  until  25 
percent  of  the  original  face  value  remains. 
This  minimum  protecUon  is  reached  38 
months   after  the  reduction  commences. 

No  slgrniflcant  amendments  have  t)een  made 
to  the  act  since  1954.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  insurance  programs  provided  em- 
ployees in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
have  improved  markedly.  The  following 
table  shows  six  examples  of  insurance  pro- 
grams now  in  effect  in  major  private  enter- 
prises. Evidence  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  StatisUcs  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shows  that,  in  most  cases,  major  employers 
m  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  In  1938 
offered  life  insurance  programs  significant!; 
more  liberal  than  the  Federal  employees'  pro- 
gram is  in  19M. 

To  keep  pace  with  insurance  programs  of- 
fered employees  and  prospective  employees 
in  private  enterprise,  and  to  assist  the  Oov- 
emment in  its  effort  to  recruit  and  reuin 
the  highest  quality  ptersonnel  available,  the 
committee  has  amended  H.R.  6936. 

As  referred.  H.R.  6936  would  have  increased 
the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  from 
$30,000  to  $30,000  (affecting  only  the  highest 
grades  of  the  pay  schedules) .  and  would  have 
provided  the  CIvU  Service  Commission  the 
authority  to  increase  the  Oovernment's  con- 
tribution toward  the  cost  of  life  Insurance  to 
an  amount  equal,  if  Decesaary.  to  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  employee.  If  this  author- 
ity iied  t>een  exercised  by  the  OocnmlSEion.  an 
increase   of   7.3   cenu   per   $1,000   insurance 


would  have  provided  full  financing  for  the 

present  Ule  insurance  program. 

ijgjtL  COST  or  TH«  Lira  ntstraANCE  paocaAM 

When  enacted  in  1964,  the  act  eatabllsbed 
38  cents  per  $1,000  Insurance  as  the  maxi- 
mum biweekly  contribution  by  the  employee. 
At  that  time,  insurance  actuaries  beUeved 
that  a  contribution  of  37.5  cents  (Including 
the  Government's  12.5  cents  contribution 
biweekly)  would  pay  the  level  cost  of  the 
insurance  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Cer- 
tain minor  liberallzaUons  since  1964  have 
increased  the  cost  of  the  program  and.  In 
light  of  present  actuarial  estimates,  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  insurance  is  44.8  cents  per 
$1,000  biweekly  rather  than  37.5  cents. 

The  problems  of  unfunded  liability  are 
well  known  to  the  Ccwnmittee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Concern  over  the  un- 
funded portion  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  has  led  to  several  con- 
gressional studies.  At  this  time,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  proposing 
new  legislation  to  prevent  eventual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  retirement  fund.  To  avoid  a 
similar  future  problem  with  life  insurance, 
HJl.  6926,  as  amended,  will  require  that  the 
level  cost  of  insurance,  without  regard  to  any 
biweekly  maximum  contribution,  shall  be 
paid.  At  any  time  that  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  the  contribution  rate  should 
be  Increased  or  decreased,  authority  to  do  so 
will  exist. 

coMMrrrax  AMirNnuxsrrs 

The  committee  has  amended  H.R.  6928,  as 
referred,  to  provide  three  major  improve- 
ments In  the  life  insurance  program. 

1.  The  amount  of  insuranoe  available  to 
each  employee  wlU  equal  approximately  1^ 
of  bis  annual  basic  salary,  rounded  off  to  the 
next  higher  thousand  dollars. 

a.  Each  employee  will  carry  In  addition  to 
this  basic  Insurance  protection  $2,000  insur- 
ance which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  re- 
duction after  reUrement. 

3.  The  cost-sharing  ratio  will  be  changed 
from  its  present  2  to  1  to  a  new  ratio  of  3  to 
a.  Thus,  the  employee  will  pay  60  percent 
of  the  total  premium  and  the  Government 
will  pay  40  percent  of  the  total  premium. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  approximately  7  per- 
cent for  the  employee  and  an  Increase  of  7 
percent  for  the  Government. 

XNcaaascD  insubakce 

The  committee  believes  it  is  both  prudent 
tiid  wise  to  increase  the  coverage  available 
for  all  employees  Table  I,  above,  demon- 
strates the  amount  of  insurance  which  sev- 
eral major  employers  offer.  Although  not 
all  major  employers  In  private  enterprise 
olfer  insurance  programs  as  attractive  as 
those  illustrated,  the  six  chosen  for  compari- 
son are  by  no  means  Isolated  examples. 
They  have  t>een  chosen  at  random  to  show 
prevailing  Insurance  programs  outside  the 
Oovemment.  The  committea  believes  that 
life  Insurance  programs  in  private  enterprise 
have  Increased  their  benefits  in  the  3  years 
since  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
was  made. 

The  committee  amendment  does  not  go  as 
far  as  employee  unions  have  urged,  but  it  is 
a  significant  step  forward.  It  will  accom- 
plish the  dual  objective  of  providing  greater 
protection  for  lower  echelon  employees  who 
can  least  afford  to  purchase  Insurance  en- 
tirely at  their  own  expense,  and  will  also 
provide  larger  insurance  protection  for 
higher  echelon  employees  where  recruitment 
and  retenUon  in  the  Federal  service  is  most 
dtfflcult. 

acDocTiON  Arrm  arnanccNT 
One  of  the  major  aims  of  employee  CH-ganl- 
aatlons  has  t>een  to  revise  the  reductlon- 
aiter-retirement  formula.  A  career  Federal 
employee  who  retires  at  age  65  with  a  life 
insurance  policy  valued  at  $6,000  has  only 


$1,500  insurance  protection  3S  months  later. 
Many  proposals  have  been  introduced  to 
change  this  reduction  formula  so  that  em- 
ployees would  retain  a  minimum  of  60  per- 
cent of  the  face  value  of  their  policy  after  a 
reduction  period  of  76  months.  The  com- 
mittee has  given  very  careful  consideration 
to  this  proposal. 

To  revise  the  reduction  formula  so  that  the 
decrease  would  t>e  1  percent  each  month  and 
provide  a  50-percent  remainder  would  in- 
crease the  per-unit  cost  of  insurance  by  11 
cents.  Much  of  this  objective  can  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  additional  insurance 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  reduction 
formula.  The  unit  cost  of  an  additional 
$2.(K>0  Insurance  unaffected  by  the  reduction 
would  l>e  only  4  cents.  Because  of  the  sig- 
nificant difference  In  unit  cost  to  both  the 
employee  and  the  Government,  the  commit- 
tee has  chosen  to  provide  an  additional  $2,000 
of  unreduclng  insurance  and  leave  un- 
changed the  reduction  formula  which  applies 
to  all  other  insurance. 

For  the  employee  In  the  lower  levels,  the 
$2,000  unit  will  provide  almost  as  much  after- 
retirement  protection  as  the  60-percent  re- 
mainder. Under  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  an  employee  earning 
$6,750  annually  will  have  $10,000  basic  in- 
surance, plus  an  additional  amount  of  $3,000 
insurance  not  subject  to  the  reduction  after 
retirement.  After  the  full  reduction,  he  ■will 
have  $2,600,  plus  the  unreduced  $2,000  This 
total  of  $4,600  is  only  $500  leas  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  original  $10,000  poUcy.  and  can  l>e 
ptirchased  for  a  much  smaller  relative  cost 
over  the  long-term  of  the  employee's  serv- 
ice. It  also  provides  valuable  extra  protec- 
tion during  the  working  years.  For  em- 
ployees in  the  higher  levels,  the  additional 
unit  is  not  as  attractive  on  a  long-term 
basis  as  the  60-percent  remainder,  but  the 
committee  believes  that  upi>er  level  employees 
are  more  able  to  purchase  insurance  pri- 
vately. 

COST    SHAaiNG 

The  committee  amendment  revises  the 
cost-sharing  provisions  of  the  act  to  increase 
the  Government's  contribution  and  decrease 
the  employee's  contribution.  Under  present 
law.  the  employee  pays  two-thirds  of  the 
premium  and  the  Government  pays  one- 
third.  At  the  time  of  enactment  in  1954, 
this  was  a  liberal  cost-ahai-lng  formula.  In 
more  than  a  decade  since  enactment,  how- 
ever, cost-sharing  programs  in  private  enter- 
prise have  been  liberalized  significantly. 
Table  I  demonstrates  cost  provisions  of  six 
companies  which  generally  represent  pre- 
vailing  programs   in   private  enterprise. 

EUnployee  unions  have  urged  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  at  least  half  the  cost  of  the 
program.  The  committee  has  instead  ap- 
proved an  increase  from  33  to  40  percent. 
The  employee  wUl  continue  to  pay  a  majority 
of  the  Insurance  premium. 

INStTBANCE     FOR     REEMPLO-TED     ANNtjrrANTS 

The  conunlttee  amendment  provides  for 
insurance  coverage  for  certain  reemployed 
aimultants  not  now  eligible  for  coverage. 

An  employee  who  la  reemployed  and  does 
not  stirrender  his  annuity  is  not  eligible  for 
insurance  coverage  because  by  regulation  the 
Commission  cannot  distinguish  between  re- 
employed annuitants  who  previously  carried 
Insurance  into  retirement  and  those  who  did 
not. 

To  remedy  this  inequity  in  the  program, 
section  1  of  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides that  any  reemployed  annuitant  who 
does  not  surrender  his  annuity  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram. If  he  previously  carried  instirance 
Into  retirement,  bis  former  insurance  wUl 
oeaae  and  his  new  Insurance  will  l>ecome 
effective.  If  be  should  die  durlog  hla  ra- 
employment,  the  amount  of  insurance  pay- 


able to  his  beneficiary  will  In  no  case  be 
less  than  the  aniount  which  would  have 
been  paid  had  he  not  been  reemployed. 

A  reemployed  annuitant  who  surrenders 
his  annuity  upon  reemployment  presents  no 
problem  because  he  is  treated  like  any  other 
new  employee  for  insurance  purposes  and 
is  offered  coverage. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  additional  Ufe 
insurance  of  $3,000.  and  for  the  purpose  of 
withholding  amounts  from  an  employee's 
8alej7  or  determining  contributions  to  the 
program  by  Government  agencies,  the  effec- 
tive date  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  not  lees  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  insurance 
coverage  for  reemployed  annuitants,  the  act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
flrjt  pay  period  after  enactment. 

COST 

H.R.  6926,  as  amended,  will  cost  $183.3 
million  annually.  This  cost  will  be  met  by 
increasing  the  employee's  contribuUon  to 
the  program  by  $95.1  million  and  by  increas- 
ing the  Government's  contribution  by  $88.1 
million. 

Of  this  toUl  cost,  approximately  $147  mil- 
lion will  buy  the  additional  insurance  pro- 
vided in  ttie  bill,  as  amended.  The  remain- 
ing $36  mUlion  will  pay  for  meeting  the 
present  actuarial  deficit  existing  in  the  life 
insurance  program. 

The  present  level  coat  of  the  Ufe  Insur- 
ance program  is  $212.3  million  annually. 
Contributions  at  present  rates  are  $177.6 
million  annually.  Thus  a  deficit  of  $34.6 
mllUon  exists. 

The  bUl  will  increase  the  annual  level 
cost  of  the  program  to  $360.8  million,  all  of 
which  will  be  paid  under  the  financing  pro- 
visions included  in  this  bill.  The  employees 
will  buy  $113.5  million  and  the  Government 
will  pay  $147.3  million. 

The  total  amount  of  Insurance  in  force 
under  the  program  will  Increase  from  Its 
present  level  of  approximately  $18  billion 
to  approximately  $27  billion. 


SAN  ANTONIO  250TH  ANNIVERSARY 
COMMEMORATIVE   MEDAL 

The  bill  (H.R.  7526)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
San  Antonio,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1072),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccosd, 
as  follows: 

GENERAI.    STATEMEKT 

HJl.  7526  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Gonzalez  on  April  15,  1965.  The  blU  passed 
the  House  on  October  IS,  196$. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  strike  and  furnish  to  the  San 
Antonio  Pair,  Inc..  not  less  than  200.000  med- 
als commemorating  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  foimdlng  of  San  Antonio  conuntinity, 
Texas. 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  medals  shall  be 
of  such  sizes,  materials,  and  designs  as  the 
San  Antonio  Fair,  Inc.,  may  determine,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. No  medal  shall  be  made  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968. 

The  medals  will  be  of  no  cost  to  the  United 
States,  since,  under  the  provision  of  the  t>lU, 
no  work  may  be  commenced  on  the  minting 
of  the  medals  tmtll   the  Secretary   of  the 
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Treaaury  has  received  security  satisfactory 
to  him  for  the  payment  of  the  coet  of  their 
production. 

The  committee  expects  that  no  precious 
metals  including  gold  and  sliver  will  be  used 
In  these  medals.  Also  the  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  striking  of  these  medals  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  normal  activities  of 
the  mint. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

SUPPLEMEfTTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR   FISCAL.   YEAR    1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  HH.  13546, 
which  I  understand  was  reported  last 
night,  or  will  be  reported  today,  be  made 
the  pending  business  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning  hour  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  read  by  title  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

^  bin  (H.R.  13546)  making  supplemental 
approt^atlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  19«6.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  bill  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  concliision  of  the  morn- 
ing hour  o.n  Monday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


.■AUTHORIZATION      OF      APPROPRI- 
.■\TIONS  FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  anticipated  that  H.R.  12762.  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  is  to  be  reported  today. 
may  well  be  taken  up  on  that  day. 

RDKR     or     BC8INCSS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
a.'.k  unan'.mou.s  consent  that  I  may  be 
permltt^'d  ro  speak  for  several  minutes 
be vond  t.he  3-mlnute  limitation. 

Thf>  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
retjuest  of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
Th--  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


RETIREMENT    OP    SENATORS    NEU- 
BERGER.      MN.AMARA.      SALTON- 

ST.ALL,  AND  SIMPSON 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
over  the  yea.rs,  ihc-e  have  been  learned 
discussions  on  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate, In  a  parliamentary  sense,  is  a  con- 
tinuing body  Whatever  variety  of  views 
may  be  held  on  that  question,  I  think  all 
of  us  share  a.n  awaxenesa  of  Its  continu- 
ity in  a  pt-rsonal  sense. 

The  point  l.s  apparent  In  the  case  of 
the  merging  of  new  M^m>>>rs  Into  the 
Senate  In  short  ordf>,'  ,•.■>•  are  Indls- 
Unguishable     as    Senators,    from    those 


who  have  been  here  for  years  and  even 
decades.  And  the  point  Is  driven  home 
with  a  certain  poignancy  when  Members 
who  have  been  dally  associates  for  many 
years  announce  their  retirement  from 
the  Senate. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  institution 
that  one  has  to  remind  oneself  that  it  is 
the  Senate  which  Is  continuous  not  Sen- 
ators. 

Actually.  Senators  have  been  coming 
Into  the  Senate  and  moving  out  of  the 
Senate  for  a  century  and  three-quarters. 
Some  have  stayed  but  a  short  time, 
others  have  remained  for  decades.  In 
point  of  fact,  1,633  men  and  women  have 
set  in  the  Senate  during  the  course  of  its 
history.  Think  of  the  immensity  of  their 
individual  and  collective  contribution  to 
the  Government  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  political  leadership  and 
evolution  of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  thought 
which  is  enough  to  put  our  own  brief 
spans  of  service  in  a  restrained  perspec- 
tive. 

These  brief  reflections,  may  I  r.ay,  are 
occasioned  by  the  recent  announcements 
of  four  colleagues  that  they  intend  to  re- 
tire at  the  conclusion  of  their  present 
terms.  There  are  two  planned  with- 
drawals from  each  side:  Senators  Mc- 
Namara  and  Neubercer  from  among  the 
Democrats,  and  Senators  Saltonstall 
and  Simpson  from  among  the  Republi- 
cans. The  combined  sei-vlce  of  these 
four  distinguished  Senators  totals  about 
half  a  century.  And  it  occurs  to  me. 
in  passing,  that  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  have  welcomed  all  of  these 
Members,  when  they  came  into  the  Sen- 
ate, except  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 

Senator  Saltonstall  who  preceded 
me  into  this  body  by  several  years,  is  a 
great  Republican  as  is  attested  to  by  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Conference.  Even  more.  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall is  a  fine  American  of  great 
dedication  to  his  State  and  Nation.  He 
is,  In  every  sense,  one  of  the  balance 
wheels  of  the  Senate.  He  has  blended 
a  profound  knowledge  of  national  de- 
fense with  a  deep  Interest  in  interna- 
tional relations,  and  out  of  the  combi- 
nation has  contributed  greatly  to  a 
structure  of  legislation  which  safeguards 
the  Nation  and  its  position  In  the  world. 
Senator  Saltonstall,  moreover,  has 
made  this  contribution  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  patriotism  under  Presidents 
of  both  parties. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  Insisted  that  Sen- 
atoryjSALTONSTALL  Stay  in  the  Senate  for 
two  decades.  And  I  know  that  they  will 
also  undersUnd  his  Insistence  that  he 
now  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  his 
ofBce.  We  who  are  his  colleagues  under- 
sUnd it.  even  though  the  reality  of  his 
retirement  is  accepted  with  great  reluc- 
tance. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamara]  will  have  served 
two  terms  when  he  leaves  the  Senate. 
In  recent  years,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  Senator  Mc- 
Namara  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion. 


He  would  be  the  last  to  claim  cred- 
it for  it,  but  he  is,  in  fact,  heavily  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  social  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  three  Congresses,  in 
truth,  there  is  not  a  single  piece  of  such 
legislation  in  these  Congresses  of  great 
social  legislation  which  does  not  carry 
the  imprint  of  his  support.  And.  more 
often  than  not,  these  laws  also  bear  the 
influence  of  his  leadership  which  is  born 
out  of  a  deep  dedication  to  human  de- 
cency and  dignity. 

Pat  McNauara  is  a  man  of  immense 
heart  and  a  burning  sense  of  justice. 
He  is.  In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  great 
humanists  of  Senate  history.  He  has 
never  failed  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  stood  for,  by.  and  with 
the  most  humble  of  Americans.  His  ab- 
sence from  subsequent  Congresses  will 
be  a  heavy  loss  to  them,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  common  and  warranted  prac- 
tice not  to  refer  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettbercer] 
without  making  reference  to  her  grace 
and  charm  as  a  woman.  Mrs.  Neuber- 
GER  obviously  lends  these  elevating  char- 
acteristics to  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  drab  side  of  the  Senate.  We  shall 
miss  them  sorely  when  she  leaves. 

Yet.  in  calling  attention  to  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER's  retirement  at  this  time.  I  want 
to  say  that  we  shall  miss  her  even  more 
for  other  reasons,  if  that  is  possible.  We 
shall  miss  her  most  as  an  able  Senate 
colleague  and  a  fine  and  decent  human 
being.  Senator  Neuberger  leaves  a  marlc 
here  not  primarily  because  she  is  a  wom- 
an, but  primarily  because  of  her  dedi- 
cated labors  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
her  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  think,  particularly,  of  her  persistent 
efforts  In  behalf  of  public  health  for  the 
past  half  dozen  years.  I  think  of  her 
work  for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  American  landscape.  These  will 
remain  as  enduring  contributions.  They 
are  the  permanent  gifts  of  service  from  a 
warm  and  sensitive  woman  and  an  able 
and  conscientious  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son]  has  not  been  here  a  long  time,  as 
Senate  service  goes.  Yet.  In  one  term, 
in  the  short  space  of  6  years,  he  has 
gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  want 
to  assure  him  that  he  has  my  personal 
respect  and  affection  In  full  measure.  I 
want  him  t*  know  that  his  decency,  his 
cooperativeness.  and  his  conscientious 
work  in  the  Senate  will  be  missed  imme- 
diately upon  his  departure  and  long  re- 
membered by  all  of  us  who  remain. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  make  these  re- 
marks, Mr.  President,  for  some  time 
But  it  Is  not  easy  to  accept  the  inevita- 
bility of  changes  of  this  kind.  It  is  not 
easy  to  put  into  words  one's  feelings 
when  confronted  with  Individual  retire- 
ments In  a  collective  continuity.  I  do 
want  to  say  to  these  four  distinguished 
Members — to  Senators  Saltonstall.  Mc- 
Namara.  Neuberger.  and  Simpson — that 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  owe  you  grati- 
tude and  respect  for  your  woric  here. 
Speaking  for  myself  and  for  all  of  your 
colleagues.  I  want  you  to  know  that  you 
have,  as  Senators,  added  to  the  cumula- 


tive stature  of  the  Senate  by  the  quality 
and  dedication  of  your  service.  We  re- 
gret your  impending  departxire  even  as 
we  understand,  sympathize,  and  ac- 
quiesce in  your  wishes.  You  wUl  be 
missed  as  friends,  as  colleagues,  and  as 
distinguished  Senators  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
Inadequate  to  respond  to  the  generous 
words  of  the  great  American  who  is  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  in  the  kudos  delivered  by 
my  colleague  from  Montana  on  behalf 
of  those  Senators  who,  save  me,  have  In- 
dicated that  they  will  not  seek  reelection 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  would  like  to  add 
Just  a  brief  thought  to  the  Senator's 
comments  on  our  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

When  I  was  a  young  Isoy  working  on  a 
ranch  near  Cody,  a  marvelous  and  Inim- 
itable set  of  circumstances  gave  me  the 
opportunity  in  later  years  to  attend  that 
great  eastern  Institution  of  learning. 
Harvard.  Lev  Saltonstall  was  some 
years  ahead  of  me.  He  was  senior  to  me 
at  Harvard  Just  as  he  is  my  senior  in 
the  Senate.  However,  I  came  to  know 
him  and  his  family  while  I  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

To  those  who  knew  Lev  Saltonstall. 
it  was  obvious  that  here  was  a  man 
clothed  in  Integrity  but  of  a  kind  that 
was  Inside  as  well  as  outside.  He  had 
an  indefatigable  spirit  when  he  cap- 
tained the  champion  Harvard  rowing 
team — a  team  which  remained  intact  for 
half  a  century  and  returned  to  the 
Thames  only  2  years  ago  to  cleave  the 
same  waters  In  which  It  won  the  Henley 
regatta  of  1914.  He  hais  the  same  Inde- 
fatigable spirit  today. 

I  recall  also  that  the  Saltonstall  In- 
tegrity sparkled  when  Lev  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1944.  and  I  know 
he  never  regained  the  seniority  that  he 
lost  in  fulfilling  the  commitment  he 
made  to  complete  his  last  full  term  as 
Governor.  Finishing  his  term  caused 
him  to  reach  the  Senate  a  day  late, 
which  made  him  a  Junior  to  all  those 
who  had  been  sworn  in  the  day  before. 
But  even  at  that,  the  Senator's  honesty. 
Integrity,  erudition,  and  sagacity  en- 
abled him  to  reach  a  lofty  pinnacle  in 
Senate  power  and  respect. 

Lev  Saltonstall  and  his  lovely  lady, 
Alice,  have  been  a  marvelous  New  Eng- 
land influence  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  their  planned  departure  at  the  end 
of  the  year  will  leave  a  gap.  not  only 
In  the  ranks  of  Senate  Republicans,  but 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
PtoposED  Disposal  or  CnxAtM  Batti»t  Grade 

STNTHmC       Mancakksb       DtOXIOB       FaoM 

National  Stockpile 

A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator.  General 
S««^ce«  Administration.  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 


authoitae  the  disposal  of  battery  grade  syn- 
thetic manganeae  dloadde  fran  th,e  national 

stockpile    (with   accompanying   papers);    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  S«rvlc«a. 

Report  op  Secketaxt  op  Commeecx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  his  report,  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Pboposxb  Lbciblatxom  Relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict OF  COLU  MBU 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
p^>era):  to  the  Committee  on  the  DtsU-lct  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
H^asioners.  District  of  Columbia,  transmlt- 
tmg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  In- 
crease salaries  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
Plre  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  piirpoaes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  Increase 
salaries  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  force,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Reports  of  Actino  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  audit  of  loan  pro- 
gram financial  statements  for  fiscal  years 
1962,  1963.  and  1964.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  possible  savings  in 
ocean  transportation  costs  for  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  donated  under  titles  II 
and  ni.  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480).  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  March  1966  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  need  for  Improve- 
ments In  the  management  of  moneys  held 
in  trtut  for  Indians,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
I>epartment  of  the  Interior,  dated  March 
1966  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  relo- 
cation of  railroad  facilities.  Walter  P.  George 
lock  and  dam.  Fort  Gaines,  Ga..  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Civil  Functions),  Department  of 
the  Army,  dated  March  1966  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Settlement  of  Certad*  Claims  bt  the 

Secretary  of  Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
settle  and  pay  certjdn  claims  arising  out  of 
the  taking  of  thO'  1960  Decennial  Census 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Financial  Statkmknt  or  Botb'  Clttbs 
OF  Ambuca 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  New  York,  K.T..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  audited  financial  state- 
ment of  that  organization,  for  the  year  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  American  Acaokmt 
OF  Art  and  Letters 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, New  Tork.  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  academy  for  the  year 
1965  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  1 
"A  joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Ckjngress  assembled 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legflslature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  an  adequate  transpor- 
tation system  Is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  the 
full  use  of  the  natural  resources  in  the  na- 
tional forests  in  the  State  of  Idaho;   and 

"Whereas  under  the  present  rate  of  road 
construction.  It  will  take  100  years  to  com- 
plete an  adequate  national  forest  conserva- 
tion road  transportation  system;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  tea- 
sion  of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  nov>  in  session  (the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representative*  concurrtnfi) , 
That  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  proceed  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  authorize  the  financing  of 
primary  National  Forest  Conservation  roads 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  to  provide  an  appropriation  commen- 
surate with  the  urgency  of  the  demonstrated 
need;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
(ingress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations : 

"House   Concttrbent   RESOLimoN   507 
"A  conciirrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  discontinue  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11798 

"Whereas  the  VJS.  Congress  Is  presently 
considering  HJl.  11798;  and 

"Whereas  although  we  recognize  that  as 
methods  of  business  change  to  meet  new 
situations  our  tax  laws  must  keep  pace  with 
this  progress,  after  serious  deliberation  we 
have  reached  a  unanimous  conclusion  that 
H.R.  11798  will  not  materially  aid  In  keep- 
ing pace  with  such  progresji  but  wlU  con- 
stitute an  unwarranted,  unnecessary,  and 
undesirable  intrusion  Into  the  tax  and 
fiscal  jurisdiction  of  this  State  and  our  local 
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governmenu  and  will  be  deatructive  of  the 
principles  of  federalism  enunciated  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers;  and 

"Whereas  H.R.  11798  In  lU  present  form 
contains  certain  provisions  which  would 
result  In  dllterent  tax  treatment  of  com- 
parable business  operations  thereby  creat- 
ing inequities,  and  which  would  compound 
rather  than  resolve  tax  administrative  prob- 
lems^ as  well  as  provisions  which  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  and  certain  as  to  their 
efTect  on  btislness  and  governmental  reve- 
nues and  administration;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  this  State  has 
voluntarily  and  in  good  faith  achieved  sub- 
stantial progress  in  relieving  the  burden  of 
taxpayers  carrying  on  business  in  two,  or 
more  States  by: 

"(0)  Adopting  the  Uniform  Division  of  In- 
come for  Tax  Purposes  Act  recommended  by 
the  national  confe^nce  of  commissioners  on 
uniform  State  laws; 

"(b)  Adopting  provisions  whereby  credit 
Is  given  against  the  States  use  tax  for  sales 
or  use  taxes  paid  in  another  Jurisdiction  on 
transactions  by  which  the  property  Involved 
was  acquired:  and 

"Whereas  the  legislature  of  this  State  is. 
based  upon  a  formal  study,  presently  con- 
sidering an  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution which  would  permit  the  adoption 
of  the  U.S.  income  tax  base  as  the  State  tax 
base  on  a  current  and  prospective  basis 
subject  to  the  necessary  adjustments  there- 
to; and 

"Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made,  we  recognize  that  there  are  further 
areas  in  which  tax  compliance  problems  may 
be  simplified  by  the  adoption  by  the  States 
of  uniform  statutory  provisions  and  regula- 
tions:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein}.  That  the  Kansas  Legislature 
respectfully  urges  the  US.  Congress  to  dis- 
continue further  consideration  of  H.R  11798 
and  give  the  State  sufficient  time  In  which 
to  accomplUh  a  resolution  of  problems  in 
the  area  of  State  and  local  taxation  of  Inter- 
state  business  by  which  simplification,  clari- 
fication, and  uniformity  could  be  achieved 
thereby  assuring  that  such  actions  would  be 
taken  In  an  effective  manner  and  with  due 
consideration  of  practical  admlnUtrative 
procedures  and  the  economic  impact  upon 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions; 
be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  of  the  members 
of  the  Kansas  congressional  delegation. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concur- 
rent resolution  originated  in  the  house   and 
was  adopted  by  that  body  January  31,  1966. 
"Cltdb  Htll, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L.    D     Razkn. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  February  8,  1966. 
"John  C«utche«, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Raij»h   S.    Zaucck. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of    Colorado:    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services : 

"SxNATH  Joint  MxMoaiAL   No.   3 
"A  memorial  memorializing  the  Ccwgress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  re- 
ceding to  the  State  of  Colorado.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Port  Lyon,  Colo. 
•Whereas  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  employees  of  the 
P-vleral  Government  residing  on  the  Federal 
reservauon  known  as  Port  Lyon,  Colo     ar« 
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not  deemed  to  be  'residents'  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  the  purposes  of  elections  In  this 
State;  and 

"Whereas  the  President's  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  Participation  has 
recommended  that  citizens  residing  on  Fed- 
eral reservations  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
State  elections;  and 

"Whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  1886  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, presently  appearing  as  section  143-1-19, 
Colorado  RevUed  Statutes  1963,  which  act 
ceded  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  said 
Fort  Lyon  to  the  United  States,  the  SUte  of 
Colorado  reserved  Jurisdiction  only  for  the 
service  of  civil  and  criminal  process  in  cer- 
tain cases;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  said  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  the  residents  of 
Fort  Lyon.  Colo  ,  do  not  meet  the  residency 
reqiarements  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to 
vote  in  elections  in  this  State:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  of  the  45th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the 
house  of  representatives  concurring  herein). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  enact  legislation  receding  to  the 
State  of  Colorado,  Jurisdiction  over  the  said 
Fort  Lyon.  Colo.,  for  the  piu-poses  only  of 
establishing  residence  of  those  persons  liv- 
ing at  Port  Lyon,  Colo.;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  SUte  of 
Colorado. 

"RoBUT  L.  Knous. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mn.DSEO   H.   Cresswell. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Allen  Dines, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

E^VELTN  T.  Davidson 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the   State   of   Maryland:    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Resolution  36 
"House  resolution  reqiHstlng  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  legalize  as  the  na- 
tlonal  anthem  the  words  and  music  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner'  as  composed  by  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  and  arranged  by  Thomas  Carr. 
"Whereas  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
with  traditional  regard  for  honoring  and 
protecting  the  historical  customs  and  heri- 
tage of  this  country,  we  hereby  propose  that 
•The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  be  legalized  as 
the  nauonal  anthem  In  the  form  in  which 
the  poem  was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key 
and  the  music  was  adapted  by  Thomas  Carr 
The  United  States  is  about  to  celebrate  the 
160th  anniversary  of  the  writing  and  publica- 
tion of  our  national  anthem,  and  It  would  be 
eminently  fitting  and  timely  to  have  this 
great  song  legalized  as  the  national  anthem 
In  the  form  in  which  It  first  was  written 
and  arranged:  and 

■Whereas  following  the  writing  of  the 
poem  which  we  now  know  as  the  national 
anthem.  Francis  Scott  Key  took  his  verses 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Carr  and  requested  Mr.  Carr 
to  set  them  to  music.  It  is  recorded  that 
several  arrangemenU  were  tried  before  con- 
cluding that  the  one  we  know  of  today  was 
the  best  possibility;   and 

•'Whereas  at  that  time,  Thomas  Carr  and 
his  father.  Joseph  Carr.  were  in  the  music 
publishing  business.  Their  work  consisted 
of  teaching  music,  composing  music,  adapt- 
ing and  arranging  it  and  also  the  directing 
of  choral  music.  Their  place  of  business  in 
1814  was  at  36  Baltimore  Street  in  the  city 


of  Baltimore.  When  Francis  Scott  Key  took 
his  verses  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carr,  the  verses  had 
no  title  and,  of  course,  no  musical  arrange- 
ment. It  was  Mr.  Carr  who  gave  a  title  to 
these  verses,  arranged  the  music,  and  then 
published  the  new  song.  When  it  was  first 
published,  the  sheet  music  from  It  carried 
the  notation:    'Adapt.  &  Arrd.  by  T.  c.' 

■Whereas  the  verses  of  Francis  Scott  Key 
did  not  become  a  patriotic  song  or  an  an- 
them until  they  were  set  to  music.  The 
honor  for  the  musical  arrangement  as  well 
as  the  occasion  for  writing  the  verses  be- 
longs to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  State 
of  Maryland,  as  well  as  to  the  families  of  Mr 
Key  and  Mr.  Carr;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  said  that  there  now  are 
several  hundred  arrangements  and  versions 
of  the  words  and  music  of  'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'  Clearly,  as  the  national 
anthem.  Congress  should  specify  the  words 
as  composed  by  Francis  Scott  Key  and  the 
music  as  adapted  and  arranged  by  Thomas 
Carr:  and 

"Whereas  these  words  and  music  now  are 
wedded  In  the  bond  of  time.  In  respect  to 
the  great  history  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  emlnenUy  fltung  and 
proper  that  as  our  national  anthem  we 
should  legally  adopt  the  words  and  music 
of  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  as  originally 
composed  by  Francis  Scott  Key  and  as  ar- 
ranged and  adapted  by  Thomas  Carr:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  requested  to  legalize 
and  adopt  as  the  national  anthem  the  words 
as  first  composed  by  Francis  Scott  Key  and 
the  music  as  first  arranged  by  Thomas  Carr 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
are  sent  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
also  to  Senators  Brewstee  and  Ttdings.  and 
Representatives  Fallon,  Priedel,  Garmar, 
Long.  Machen,  Mathias,  Morton  and  Sick- 
les. 

"By  the  house  of  delegates,  February  17 
1966.  ' 

"Read  and  adopted  March  16.  1966. 
"Marvii*  Mandel, 
"Speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates 
"By  order,   James  P.  iiause.   Chief  Clerk, 
"James  P.  Mause, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates." 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  anu  Insular  Affairs: 
"A   Resolution   or  the   General   Court  or 

THE  Commonwealth  or  Massachusetts 
"A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment  of   a   national   cemetery  In  central 
Massachusetts 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachxisetts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Uke  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  central  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resoluiioni 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commcuwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted.  Feb- 
ruary 9.   1966. 

"William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,    adopted    in    concurrence.    Feb- 
ruary  14.   1966. 

Thomas  A.  Chaowick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest:  ' 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
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A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
commonwealth    of    MMsachuaetU;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  JtKllclary: 
"A  BisoLUTioif  or  the  Gkkkral  Court  of  the 

Commonwealth  or  Massachusetts 
"A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  recital  of 
a  nonsectartan  prayer  In  the  public  schools 
"Whereas    In    the    recent    ease    of    Engel 
against    Vltale.   the   Supreme   Court   of   the 
United  States  declared  the  use  of  a  voluntary 
prayer  as  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  Tork  to  be  unconsOtu- 
tional;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  God  and  our  dependence  on  Him; 
and 

"Whereas  it  Is  their  belief  that  there  la  a 
great  need  to  Instill  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  youth  proper  respiect  and  reverence  to 
a  Supreme  Being;  and 

"Whereas  the  recital  of  voluntary  prayers 
In  our  public  schools  will  accomplish  that 
purpose  and  will  help  maintain  traditions 
cherished  by  so  many  of  our  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetu  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  States  a  proposed  consltutlonal 
amendment  permitting  the  recital  of  a  non- 
sectarian  prayer  In  our  public  schools;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1966. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"Senate,  adopted  In  concurrence,  February 
21,  1966. 

"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of   the   Commonwealth   of   Massachu- 
setts;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service: 

"A  RESOLirrioN  or  the  House  or  Representa- 
nvEs  or  the  Commonweai>th  or  Massa- 
chusetts 
"A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  cancellation  stamps  on  all  mail 
contain  the  words  'for  God  and  county" 
"Whereas  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
letts  enacted  chapter  602  of  the  acts  of  1965, 
legislation  which  provides  that  on  every  pub- 
lic school  building  within  the  Commonwealth 
there  may  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  loca- 
tion a  suitable  plaque  which  shall  contain 
the  words  'for  God  and  country';  and 

"Whereas  veteran  and  patriotic  groups  and 
individuals  are  donating  these  plaques  to 
schools  and  some  of  these  groups  are  stamp- 
ing their  mall  to  members  with  the  words 
'for  God  and  country' ;  and 

"Whereas  these  words  appearing  on  all  U.S. 
mall  would  be  an  answer  to  atheistic  com- 
munism and  to  the  anti-Vietnam  agitators 
snd  would  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
American  adults  and  schooleblldren :  There- 
lore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  that  cancellation  stamps  on 
all  mall  contain  the  words  'for  God  and  coun- 
try"; and  be  It  further 

"Retolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Poetmaster  General,  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

•'House  of  representatives,  adopted,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1966. 

"WnxiAM  C.  MAnniB. 

"Clerifc. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  9 
"A  resolution  relating  to  the  proposed  cut- 
back  of   Federal   funds   for   education  In 
Federal  Impact  areas 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  cur- 
rently provides  funds  to  areas  designed  as 
Federal  Impact  areas  to  assist  States  which 
have  a  heavy  financial  burden  of  educating 
children  of  military  and  civil  service  workers 
residing  on  or  employed  on  Federal  property; 
and 

"Whereas  approximately  31  percent  of  the 
schoolchildren  In  Hawaii  from  grades  kinder- 
garten through  12  are  classified  as  students 
in  Federal  Impact  areas;  and 

"Whereas  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
cut  back  funds  in  Federal  Impact  areas  would 
have  a  severe  and  dama^ng  effect  on  the 
educational  programs  of  this  State;  and 

"Whereas  Public  Law  874  provides  F^ederal 
funds  to  the  department  of  education  which 
are  used  to  supplement  State  funds  for  op- 
erating budget  expenditures;  and 

"Whereas  these  funds  were  earmarked  to 
help  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  required  to  meet  the 
heavy  student  enrollment  anticipated  for 
the  school  year  beginning  In  September  1966; 
and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  cutback  of  Federal 
funds  under  Public  Law  874  will  result  in  an 
estimated  loss  of  $3>4  million  to  Hawaii  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966-67;  and 

"Whereas  President  Johnson  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  delivered  January  12, 
1966,  reaffirmed  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
Vietnam  while  recommending  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society  be  continued  and 
that  Congress  provide  the  resources  to  carry 
forward,  with  full  vigor,  the  great  health  and 
education  programs  that  were  enacted  Into 
law  last  year;  and 

"Whereas  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
cut  back  funds  to  States  with  designated 
Federal  Impact  areas,  reduces  the  effective- 
ness of  his  state  of  the  Union  promise  to 
build  a  Great  Society  at  home;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  third  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
HavMiii,  budget  session  of  1966  [the  Seriate 
concurring) .  That  President  Johnson  be  and 
Is  hereby  requested  to  withdraw  his  proposal 
to  cut  back  Federal  funds  for  education  In 
Federal  Impact  areas;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Hawaii's  delegations  to 
Congress  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested 
to  make  all  possible  attempts  to  persuade 
the  President  not  to  cut  back  Federal  funds 
to  States  with  Federal  Impact  areas;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B. 


Johnson;  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Hu- 
bert H.  Humpkrxt;  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
John  W.  McC4»mack;  Senators  Hhlam  L. 
PONO  and  Daniel  K.  Inoute;  Rep>resentatlvp8 
Patst  T.  Mink  and  Spark  M.  Matsunaga;  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
John  W.  Gardner;  and  the  Honorable  Jobu 
A.  Burns,  Governor  of  Hawaii. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Concurrent   Resolution   3 
"A   concurrent    resolution    ratifying   a   pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  continuity  In 
the  office  of  the  President 
"Whereas  article  II,  section  1,  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,    which    deals    generally    with 
presidential    Inability    and    succession,    but 
overlooks  problems  posed   by   a   vacancy   In 
the    office    of    Vice    President,    has    been    a 
matter  of  uncertainty  as   to  Interpretation 
and  application  for  more  than  176  years;  and 
"Whereas  the   lack  of  clear  provisions  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  as  to  who  shall  deter- 
mine presidential  Inability  and  how  a  dis- 
abled   President   should   resume    his   duties 
after  his  recovery,  has  deterred  the  effective 
assumption    of   presidential    duties   by   Vice 
Presidents:  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee continuity  within  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  always  have  a  President  or  Act- 
ing President  who  is  physically  and  men- 
tally alert,  and  to  assure  that  whoever  the 
President  or  Acting  President  may  be,  there 
will  be  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  his 
authority  to  carry  out  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  office:  and 

"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution   1.  ap- 
proved  by    the    89th    Congress,    Ist   session, 
reads  as  follows: 
"  'presidential    succession     and     inabilitt, 

SENATE    joint    RESOLUTION    1 

"  "Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  succession  to  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  bis  office 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  Its  subnolsslon  by  the  Congress: 

ARTICLE — 

SscnoN   1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 

the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

Sec.  2.  'Whenever  there  la  a  vacancy  in 

the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who  shall 
take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration  that  he  Is 
unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office,  and  until  he  transmits  to  them  a 
written  declaration  to  the  contrary,  such 
powers  and  duUes  shall  be  discharged  by  the 
Vice  President  as  Acting  I>resldent. 
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4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President 
and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal  ofllcers 
of  the  ererutlre  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  M  C'yr.t^fKs  may  by  law  provide,  trana- 
ini-  •.!  rhf  Prf^ident  pro  tempore  of  the  8en- 
.:'!•  •.rrt  •n»  S-^j'^kor  of  the  Hoitae  of  Repre- 
~'T.'A*i'~5  'h^.r  «"  -n  declaration  that  the 
i  -I  I'  ;s  ir.aole  to  discharge  the  jxjwers 
r.j  '!■]'!««  of  hU  onioe.  the  Vice  President 
t>ria:i  itiiinediately  aaaume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  offlce  of  Acting  President. 

Thereafter,  when  ihe  President  trans- 
mit* to  the  Prealdeut  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and -the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
raae&tatlvas  his  written  declaration  that  no 
Inability  exists,  he  shall  resunve  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  offlce  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  executive  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, transmit  within  4  days  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives 
their  written  declaration  that  the  President 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  ofllce  Thereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
cide the  Issue,  assembling  within  48  hours 
for  that  purpose  if  not  in  session  If  the 
Oongress.  within  21  days  after  receipt  of  the 
latter  written  declaratton.  or.  If  Congress  Is 
not  In  sejwinn  within  21  days  after  Congress 
:%  r<^ulr«1  t  .  assemble,  determines  by  two- 
•.hir..1»  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  con- 
•Inne  to  di*  harge  the  same  as  Acting  Prosl- 
fl^nc  ornerwlse.  the  President  shall  resiune 
•he  pf  wfm  md  duties  of  his  ©nice."  ':  Now, 
■. hi"reforf    b^  :t 

"Resolved  by  the  Hou3e  of  RepreaenUtivea 
of  the  Thirt  Lefitlature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. Butfet  Senaion  of  IM*  (f*e  SeTiate  con- 
curring). That  the  article  proposed  as  an 
amendnient  to  the  ConsUtntlon  of  the 
Unit«l  .suiL,  s  as  set  forth  In  U.S.  Senate 
;     ■■  :' '>"^ii-uon  1,  dated  July  6.  1965,  beand 

.A  .le.eoy  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  the 
-  ...  e  ,:  I-ldwali;  and  be  It  further 

Retotied.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Admlnlstfator.  VS.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  that  copies  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  also  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  members  of  Hawaii's  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resoKiUon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  or  Arizona;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Jvidlclary: 

"HoDSB  UxiioaiAi.  3 
\  n.LmorUl  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State*  to  oppose  the  Dodd  bill  or 
any  other  Federal  legislation  relating  to 
regulation  and  registration  of  mall-order 
firearms  sales 

-To  the  Confre$s  of  tAe  United  Stmtea: 

"Your  memonaUst  respectfully  represenu: 
"Whereas  since  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
•imely  death  of  President  John  P  Kennedy, 
consMarable  impetus  has  oocurred  for  the 
P»«*»e  of  the  Dodd  bUl  relaUng  to  reguU- 
'ion  and  registration  of  mall-order  firearm 
sates:  and 

Whereas  the  Dodd  bill  (8  15M).  tf  en- 
acted, will  prohibit  eitlaena  from  pur- 
chasing a  firearm  by  mall,  and  give  the  US. 
Tr.^«.!rT  Department  such  broad  regulatory 
rv  w-rs  '  -'Juld  subject  such  dtlaens  to  polkse 
n  -utigation  and  harassment  and  lead  to 
-  <  •iTTitlon  of  said  firearms;  and 

*  !<T»^8  such  requirements  win  cause  an 
■  <  '  -  -I' i -nee.  and  an  undue  burden  on.  law- 
o  '.w.i,^   prople  of  this  ooiintry.  particularly 


In  rural  areas,  and  such  legislation  will  open 
the  door  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  reg- 
ulate who  may  buy  &r«srms;  and 

•Whereas  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  the  OonsU- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  and  article  2. 
section  2«  of  the  oonstltntlon  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  guarantee  to  Its  citizens  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  and  the  Dodd  bill.  If 
enacted,  will  be  In  direct  violation  of  such 
guaranteed  rights;  and 

"Whereas  responsible  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Rifle  Association.  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  others  have  no  ob- 
jection to  workable  laws  that  will  prevent  the 
misuse  of  firearms  by  Increasing  penalties  for 
crimes  committed  with  firearms;  and 

•  Whereas  the  Dodd  bill.  If  enacted,  will 
seriously  hamper  small  Industries  that  build 
fine  ctistom  rifles  for  mail-order  trade 
throughout  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  any  restrictive  legislation  should 
be  directed  to  merely  requiring  that  ship- 
ments of  firearms  In  Interstate  oommeroe  be 
made  In  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  destination;  and 

"Whereas  since  practically  ail  States  have 
laws  regulating  sale  of  firearms  to  Juveniles, 
convicted  felons,  and  Incompetents  and 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and 
since  there  are  already  Federal  laws  which 
make  It  a  crime  for  a  convicted  felon  to 
transpxsrt  firearms  across  State  lines,  no  Fed- 
eral law  for  regulation  and  registration  of 
mall-order  sales  of  firearms  Is  necessary. 

"Wherefore,  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
praya: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  positive  action  leading  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Dodd  blU   (S.  1692). 

"H.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
carefully  examine  and  oppose  any  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  relating  to  registration  and 
regulation  of  firearms  which  restricts  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  and  usurps  the 
police  power  of  the  States  to  control  firearms. 
and  that  It  urge  the  State  Department  to 
exercise  more  control  under  the  Munitions 
Control  Act  of  Imports  of  cheap  foreign  pis- 
tols and  military  surplus. 

"3.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  of  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hotiae  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the   Arizona  congressional   delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive* of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  : 

"HOtJSE  MXMOKIAL  4 

"A  memorial  requesting  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  the  altering  of  Whitlow  Dam 
to  Impound  water  for  recreational  purposes 
■To  the  Congreix  and  Secretary  of  Interior 
of  the  United  States  of  AmeHca 
"Yotir  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"Whereas  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  more 
recreaUonal    facilities    within    the    State    of 
Ariaona  brought  about  by  the  great  influx 
of  people  In  recent  years  Into  this  State;  and 
"Whereas    the    Whitlow    Dam    was    con- 
structed   for    flood    control    purposes    only 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  Queen  Creek,  In 
PlnaJ  County,  Ariz.,  and  is  under  the  super- 
vision oX  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
"Whereas   the   Whitlow   Dam,   IX   properly 
altered  and  provided  with  gates  and  a  oontrol 
tower,   together   with    the   flUlng   of   several 
sink  holes  with  rock  and  concrete,  oould  be 
made  to  impound  water  and  tlie  area  eould 
be    converted    to   recreational    use   for    very 
little  cost. 


"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
RepresenUttves  of  the  SUte  of  Arizona 
prays : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  and  the  Seoetary 
of  Interior  of  the  United  States  fxUly  examine 
the  urgent  need  for  more  recreational  facili- 
ties within  the  State  of  Arlaoa*  and  provide 
for  the  altering  of  the  Whitlow  Dam  and 
reservoir  area  situated  on  Queen  Creek  in 
Pinal  County.  Ariz.,  so  that  water  may  be 
Impounded  and  the  area  used  for  recrea- 
tional purposes. 

"2.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  Arizona  U 
directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  toe  President  of  toe  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  United  States,  to  each  mem- 
ber  of  toe  Arizona  congressional  delegaUon, 
to  toe  Secretary  of  Interior  of  toe  United 
States,  and  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  toe  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Statz  or  RuoDc  Isijlmo  RcsoLtmoN 
"A  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to   the  Constitution   of  the  United 
States  relating  to  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency  and    Vice-Presidency   and   to   eases 
where  the  President  Is  unaMe  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
■Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and   toe  U.S.  Senate,  by 
the    constitutional    vote    of    two-thirds    of 
each    House    concurring    toereln.    did   enact 
at   toe   1st  session   of   toe   89th  Congress  of 
toe  United  States  of  America  in  1965.  a  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  said  proposed  amendment  was 
submitted  to  toe  States  for  ratification  and 
said  proposed  amendment  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is  la 
the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"  'AIIT1C1.E 

"  Sbction  1.  m  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  offlce  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

■  Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  offlce  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  boto  Houses  of  Congress. 

"  -Szc.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  toe  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
he  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  ot  his  offlce,  and  until  he  transmits 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  toe  Vice  President  ns  Acting 
President. 

"  "Szc.  4.  Whenever  toe  Vice  President  and 
a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  toe  President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice 
President  shall  Immediately  assume  toe  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  offlce  as  Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

"  Thereafter,  when  toe  President  transmiu 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
inahUtty  eslst*.  he  shAll  razuins  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  hU  office  anlea*  the  Vice 


President  and  a  majority  of  either  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  executive  department  or 
of  such  other  body  as  Congress  may  by  law 
provide,  transmit  within  4  days  to  toe  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  toe  Senate  and  toe 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tbelr  written  declaration  that  the  President 
la  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  offlce.  Thereupon  Congress  shall  de- 
cide the  Issue,  assembling  within  48  hours 
for  that  purpose  if  not  in  session.  If  the 
Congress,  within  21  days  after  receipt  of  the 
latter  written  declaration,  or.  If  Congress 
U  not  In  session,  wltoln  21  days  after  Con- 
gress Is  required  to  assemble,  determines  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  pow- 
ers and  duUes  of  his  offlce.  toe  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  continue  to  discharge  toe  same 
as  Acting  President;  otoerwlse,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  resume  the  power*  and  duties  of 
his  office." 
"Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
PlanWtlons  does  hereby  ratify  the  above 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  certlfled  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  to  toe 
President  of  toe  United  States,  toe  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  toe 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  toe  Eighth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture, relating  to  the  creation  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  Revision  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 
••Report  or  the  OacANic  Act  or  Guam  Rz- 
vtstoN  Commission  on  the  Bii-l  To  Estab- 
lish THE  Guam  Euccted  Governor  Act 
"Public  Law  8-78,  Eighth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture, approved  August  21.  1966,  created  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  Revision  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Organic 
Act  to  discover  any  defects  and  anachronisms 
therein  and  to  reccanmend  needed  reforms. 
The  commission  consists  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  committee  on  rules  of  toe 
Ouam  Legislature  and  seven  additional  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  legislature. 

"The  commission  upon  organization  deter- 
mined that  It  would  be  wise  to  confine  initial 
itudies  to  those  changes  proposed  in  the  or- 
ganic act  by  the  elective  Governor  bill  (HJl. 
117765)  pending  before  toe  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  commission  met  a  num- 
ber of  times  In  executive  session  to  consider 
the  bill  and  on  January  21,  1966,  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing  thereon.  The  connmlsslon,  taking 
into  account  the  testimony  offered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  public  and  Its  own  studies,  gen- 
erally recommends  passage  of  the  bill  but 
offers  particularly  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

"I.  Under  section  1  of  the  bUl  the  term  of 
office  of  the  Governor  would  be  4  years,  ex- 
cept that  the  Initial  term  be  for  2  years. 

"Recommendation:  (a)  The  commission 
recommends  limiting  the  possible  terms  of 
offlce  to  two  consecutive  full  terms.  Tills,  of 
course,  would  be  In  general  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  It 
applies  to  the  President. 

"n.  Section  2  of  toe  bill  provides  that  any 
Governor  or  Acting  Governor  might  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  cause  or  through 
a  recall  procedure. 

"Recommendation:  (a)  The  commission 
recommends  deletion   of   the   power  of  re- 


moval by  toe  President.  It  was  felt  toat  tola 
authorization  la  too  similar  to  the  present 
appointed  Governor  situation  and  toat  the 
recall  provlaion  alone  should  be  sufficient 
protection, 

"in.  Section  4  of  toe  bill  which  refers  to 
a  deletion  of  toe  flrst  three  sentences  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  9  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Ouam  apparently  Is  a  typographical 
error  and  the  correct  reference  Is  to  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  9. 

"IV.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  26  of  toe  Organic  Act  of  Guam  so 
as  to  entirely  delete  subsecUon  26(c)  which 
deals  with  the  furnishing  by  the  United 
States  of  transportation  and  housing  for  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  employees  whose  homes 
are  outside  Guam. 

"Recommendation:  (a)  The  commission 
recommends  toat  subsection  26(c)  be  re- 
tained In  its  present  form.  It  was  felt  toat 
in  view  of  the  tight  financial  position  of  toe 
local  government  and  the  great  expense  in- 
volved in  transporting  and  housing  off-Island 
hired  employees.  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. To  eliminate  any  objection  on  toe 
grounds  that  this  would  enable  toe  govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  obligate  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  without  control  it  Is  recommended 
that  hiring  of  eligible  employees  be  subject 
to  regulations  of  toe  Department  of  Interior 
or  such  other  agency  that  the  President 
might  direct. 

"The  above  report  Is  respectfully  submit- 
ted. 

"Dated  this  23d  day  of  February  1966. 
"Hon.   Alberto  T.  Lamorena.   Chairman. 
Member,    Eighto    Guam    Legislature; 
Hon.    F.    G.    Lujan,    Member,    Eighth 
Guam      Legislature;      Mrs.      Margaret 
Karllns.       Member.      Businesswoman; 
Charles  D.  Anderson.  Member,  Presi- 
dent.  Guam   Chamber   of   Commerce; 
Edward  8.  Terlaje,  Member,  Attorney- 
at-law;    Hon.    Prank    D.    Perez.    Vice 
Chairman,     Member.     Eighth     Guam 
Legislature;    Judge  Joaquin   C.  Perez. 
Member.    Chief   Judge.    Island   Court; 
Manuel    L.    Jose.    Member.    Publisher- 
Editor.  Guam  Times  Weekly;   Edward 
G.  Camacho,  Member,  Manager,  Calvo's 
Insurance    Agency;    and    Richard    D. 
Magee.      Deputy      Attorney     General, 
Member." 
A   resolution   adopted    by  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Grant  County.  Wis.,  relating  to  a 
reduction    In    funds    for    the    University    of 
Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  toe  National  As- 
sociation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  favoring  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  Norto  Central 
Soil  Conservation  Research  Center  at  Mor- 
ris. Minn.;  to  toe  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  St.  Louis  County. 
Minn.,  relating  to  toe  appropriation  for  the 
school  lunch  program  and  toe  special  milk 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  toe  city  commis- 
sion of  the  city  of  Melbourne,  Pla.,  protest- 
ing against  toe  removal  of  toe  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory  program  to  toe  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Bases:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  Hammers  Corp.  of  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak., 
signed  by  J.  E.  Hammers,  president,  relaUng 
to  the  exemption  of  bank-operated  Invest- 
ment funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  toe  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Discover  America,  Inc.,  Minnea- 
polis. Minn.,  favoring  the  activities  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Travel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  AFI^-CIO.  relating  to  portions  of 
the  President's  foreign  policy;  to  toe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  toe  Second  Special 
Inter-American  Conference,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  relating  to  parliamentary  coopera- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rochester 
(N.T.)  chapter  of  toe  Lithuanian  American 
Council.  Inc..  relating  to  the  Baltic  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  toe  Democratic 
Party  of  Guam,  favoring  a  popular  election 
for  the  Governor  of  Guam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  Linus  Pauling,  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  toe  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  Oa., 
favoring  the  extension  of  toe  closing  date 
of  the  Public  Health  Hospital  at  Savannah; 
to  toe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


RESOLUTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution  of 
the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation permitting  certain  persons  under 
the  age  of  65  to  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral medicare  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tjjfij Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Rhode  Island  RESOLtmoN 

A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  per- 
mlttlng  certain  persons  under  the  age  of 
65  to  participate  in  the  Federal  medicare 
program 

Whereas  on  July  1.  1966.  social  security 
will  start  paying  hospital  bills  and  help  de- 
fray other  medical  expenses  for  persona  past 
66:  and 

Whereas  there  are  persons  receiving  social 
security  because  of  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability, under  the  age  of  66;  and 

Whereas  hospital  bills  and  other  medical 
expenses  are  difficult  to  meet  by  persons  In 
this  category:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re3olved,  That  toe  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  earnestly  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  permitting  persons  receiving  so- 
cial security  because  of  permanent  and  total 
disability,  and  are  under  the  age  of  66.  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  medicare  program; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hweby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certlfled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island,  in  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States  requesting  that  each  use  every 
endeavor  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution. 


BO^l 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The   '- ;:vi  ng  reports  of  committees 

B  <si.r  HAYDEN.  from  the  Cofxunlttec  on 
A|  ;,)r  >pr- I'.i  )n8.    With    amendments: 

H  H    ;  (0+6    An    act    making   supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  196«.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  10741 

Bv  Mr.  SYMINOTON.  from  the  Committee 
on  A  :;.■;:    ■<"rvlce8,  without  amendment: 

S  J04J  A  bill  to  authonae  the  release  of 
pU'„r;  :Ti  'rom  the  national  stockpile,  and 
f"      '.:--    :;  -rrvioea   (Rept.  No.   1076). 

.MiNaTON,  from  the  Committee 
Tincea.  with  amendments: 
bin  to  authorize  the  dlapoeal. 
regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
T'Tlod.  of  approxlmaUly  50,000  tons  of  re- 
fractory grade  bauxite  from  the  national 
stockpile   (Rept.   No.   1075). 


By  Mr.  MAONI7SON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendmeat: 

HJt.  13T«a.  An  act  to  authorise  approprta- 
tlona  for  proctu-ement  of  veuela  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offahore 
aatabllahmenu  for  •►^'  '^-.-ist  Ouartl  (Hept. 
No   1077) 


tlon  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  came  pur- 
poses. speclAMl  inaecUon  134(a)  of  the  Legu- 
latlve  R«orxanl2atlon  Act.  approved  Aueuit 
2,   1»4«.  • 


B.    M- 

Oli    Ar-T>-  ; 
S    '  i^^ 
wl'-TlOUt 


INCREASING  THE  LIMIT  OP  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  HEARINGS  BE- 
PORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution  <S.  Res. 
235);  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service*  hereby  U  authorized  to  spend  from 
the  conUngent  funds  oX  the  Senate,  during 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congreaa.  110.000  In  addl- 


REPORTS  ON  EXPENDITURES  OP 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  the  re- 
ports of  the  Committees  on  Agricultural 
and  Forestry.  Appropriations,  and 
Armed  Services  concerning  the  foreign 
currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 
those  committees  In  1965  In  connection 
with  foreign  travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recosd 
as  follows: 


H^r,  ./„^.,„..  .//„„,„ „„  ,„„  "m^p;;;;^-.^./;  *»^«.^w.^^^,,„  .,„,„, ,  .w„  r..s-.  s,..„  .,^.„, 


1 

1         Nanir  u( 
ciirTrncy 

FereUn 
rorrpnry 

Amatw  Oearue  McO«v«ru: 
I'nlted  XlnKdom 

PoJinil 

Franc 

44-7-S 
441 

•n.m 

TiKXR 

Vrmmt 

'  t«naaajr 

Italy "" 

Vtetnam..  

Ucutsdic  Mark. 
IJra... 

Ufloc  lLeiw.„ 

Japan 

lions  Kong  d*!- 

lar. 
Yrii. 

T«tal 



V».  dollar 

cquivaipnt 

or  r.s. 

currency 


Meals 


t'.B.  dollar 
rori'ljtn     pguivolpnt 
nirmipy- 1     or  t-.S. 
currency 


'I'mnsiwrtatioB 


MisccRaneoos 


r.'4.24 

uaoo 

124.00 
1I9.W 
40.  SO 


40-H-4 


11X64  I 
54.00 


74.000  ; 

UK.  40 

\m\ 

Ham 

SKM  I 

4A.I0 

Ma.  73  I 


4iait 


l''<irctEn 
CTirrcncy 


17-17-3 

li,3N«.4U 

'.210,  ni4 

2. 001 

■u, 

I«^800 


\'&.  dollar 

c<|iilvalcnt 

or  r.8. 

cuneoey 


49.91 


2,flB&«0 

330.98 

».75 

4.34 

4«.87 


.25 


BKCAPITIXATION 


Korcien 
currency 


4-10-1 

39 

4.7io 
1,54A 
34.72 


Uj;.  dollar 

•cjiilTaleat 

or  VS. 

currency 


Total 


13. 40 
6.00 

~  7."  60 

21. 2S 

6.40 


SS.U 


,  t'.S.  dolhr 
Forrlgji     CQulTali-nt 
currency  j     or  I!. 8. 
currency 


I07-2-I8 

7JIS 

8,38&40 

368,804 

18.192 

M8.2S 

18,800 


2M..« 

I5&00 

2,0U&(i« 

5Ka.« 

ISftOO 
104.34 

411 87 


3.03.98 


r«n-igii  currrury  (I'.S.  dolUr  ciulvalriit) 


Mabch  16.  19M. 


3.,vn.M 


Alleiv  J.  Eli.£n uui , 
Cliairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foreitry. 


Rrpori  .f  expenditure  of  fore,,n  r..rrenrie,  a„,l  appropriate,  funHs  J^  '*^  r„„,„M7„.  on  Appropr.ations,  I  '.S.  Senate,  betu^en  Jon.  1  aud 


Name  anil  country 


Senator  Norrts  Cotton: 

RiWlaad. 

•  iermany. 

Kraucr 

Tramnwrtatlon,  raandYiip' 

Air 

Hklp ■  "■ 

Do " 

!VmiUir  OarlHaytlen: 

Mssiea. _ 

Panama 

r.\  Ralvador 

<'«aURiea 
Jiwrnh  I.    rtorda 

Eugland 

Fraaee 

Uermany _ 

Transinrtatian 

H«t«m  tf4p  (alr)_ H 

Ruliert  H.  Clark: 
I'eni 

ciiiie ;■" 

.^rumtlna. '.'.'.'.". 

>  nimiay ' 

llrittll.  .. 

L'uiteil  StatinL 

1><).  """ 

U.S.  alrliDC  I 


M 

Kscuda. 
U.S.  dollar. 

Peso 

Cruielro . 

U.S.  dollar 

do 

Dutch  guilder. 


8,02ii6  I 


4.MI 

ttl(>9 

4U.I«I 

47.44 

2M.5a 

4r.  10 

113.  nti 
uni 

163.90 

39(1.110 
KM 
3.  W 
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Krport  oj  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate   between  Jan    1  and 

Dec.  SI,  /5etf— Continued 


Nnme  and  country 


r»ul  J.  Cotter: 

Jsimn 

Uong  Kong 

India 1. 

Paki^itan J.. 

I.«t>ftltOII 

I'liiied  Arab  Republic .. 

Italy 

India  (international  airline  Iran*- 
pnrtation). 

England 

Poland 

(iermany „. 

Auitrln 

Yugoslavia 

(ipeece... .. 

Italy 

Swittcrland . .. 

Fpain 

France ». 

International  air  travel ^. 

Idward  E.  Davis: 

Mexico _ j,. 

Panama ,. 

El  Salvador ^. 

roBta  Rica ^. 

Roy  L.  Elson: 

Meilco 

Tanama 

Kl  Salvador 

roBla  Rica _ 

Joe  ¥..  Gonzales: 

Meiico 


.Siiain 

Ow'lon  F.  narrison: 

Jaimn 

llonR  Kong 


Name  of 
currency 


Yen 

Ilong  Kong 
dollar. 

Rupee 

do 

Lebanese  pound 
Egyptian  pound 

Lira 

Rupee 


Pound 

Zloty 

Deutsche  mark.. 

SchUlliig 

Dinar 

Drachma 

Lira 

Swiss  (ranc 

Peseta 

Franc 

Polish  iloty: 

Peso 


Lodgtag 


Foreign 
currency 


4.384 

275.90 

6.54.91 
280.00 
107.98 
38.46 
22.126 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  L'.S. 

cuirency 


12.  18 
48.00 

137.53 
.^.33 
35.04 
88.47 
38.40 


CdAn.. 
.—-do. 

Peso. - . 


nl.-.n 
do. 


Pliilipj)liie» 

Round    trip    (air)    transportation 

from  Washington,  D.C. 
William  J.  Kenne<iy: 

Kiode  Janeiro  (llmzil) 

Tr;)n.«porti>lion    from    Distriit    of 

Columbia  to  Buonos  Aires  and 

rttum. 
Junes  Minotto: 

Argentina 

Braill _ 

Chile ". 

Costa  Hira i. 

El  .Salvador J. 

Ciuatemala .j. 

Brltl.sh  Honduras. ,. 

Uonduros ,. 

Meiico ^. 

Nicaragua „. 

Panama "....^ 

P.vapusy.,. 

Peru; ""II"II"IIIIII 

I'ruruay 1.111111^ 

Vom^iiela .  .  ' 

Trinidad ". 


Barbados  

TransiK)rtation.. 
J  Mark  Trk»: 

(iermany  (air).,. 

•  •ermany  (ship). 

Cnitcd  Slates... 

'ireat  Britain 

France . . 
"»ry  L.  Vauglian: 

"pan 

Hong  Kong 


I  'SO 

(jonnan  mark. 

Dollar 

Peseta   

(!ennan  marlc. 

Yen 

Hong  Kong 
dullur. 

Peso 

Gennan  mark. 


Crufeiro 
.   -do    .. 


Peso  . 
Cruielro 

Peso 

Colon... 
do. 


Quetzal . . 
-  do.... 
Ix'Jiipira. 
Peso  ... 
CordolHk . 
Dallwa  .. 
Oiiaranl.. 
Sol. 


Peso 

Bolivar 
Drttish  West 
Indies  dollar. 

...do 

Uennan  mark.. 


^f 


India.... 
Pakistan. 
Lebanon. 


Cnited  Arab  ReiHibllc. 


Italy 

India  (iuteiriialioiiai  "airline  treii-' 

Portation). 
F-ngland... 

Po&nd .'.[[ 

Crtmiauy...  

Ausuia 

Vugoslavia  

"n-ece....    

Italy.     

>:»ltr.«rtand." 

Spain.  

'ranee.."":::: 

i»iiernationaridr"tt»Tef.'::::::::::! 

CXII 384— Part  6 


Mark 

...do... 
DoUar... 
Pound... 
Franc 


Yen 

Hong  Kong 
dollar. 

Rupee 

do. 


31«-3 
774 
703.63 
415.50 
11,4.W 

2.874 
48,065 
193.95 

2,9S0 
887.02 


116.67 

'"»i7 
154.73 

il«.G7 


29.17 
154.73 

934.85 


2,995.50 


61.200 
782.09 

atu.  13 


44,100 


47.231 
2.298,702 
1,885.10 
348. «) 
100.00 
294.20 


450.00 


187.85 
2.920.00 
8.781.17 


745.00 
88.00 


101.00 


88.00 
U.91 

175.91 
16.14 
9.16 
95l81 
73.69 
45.00 
49.  in 

140.39 


9.38 
3a  00 
11.67 
23.44 

9.33 

•moo 

11.67 
23.44 

74.75 


saoo 


180.98 
133.00 

88.00 


Meals 


t7.8.  dollar 
Foreign    equivalent 
currency       or  D.8. 
currency 


3,230 
174.35 

149.82 

133.60 

97.02 

17.19 

21,500 


9.00 
30.40 

31.50 
27.83 
31.50 
39.64 
84.40 


24-60 

1. 105 

629.60 

181. 21 

9,550 

1.998 

64.895 

161.20 

1.3.'i0 

375.85 


zr.To 


41.86 

105.00 

276.25 

41.66 
186.00 

426.75 


898.65 


59.400 
841.76 

M9.54 


20.00 


270.  92 
,  2:^6.  S3 

300.21 
,VJ.  SO 
40.00 

294.20 


S&OO 


1S7.S5 

.!3. 18 

352.80 


Lebanese 

pound. 
Egyptian 

pound. 

Lira 

Rupee.. 

Pound 

Zloty 

Deutsche  mark.. 

SdiiUiiig 

Dinar 

Dractuna 

Lira 

Swiss  franc 

PeseU 

Franc 

Polish  tloty 


8-15-fl 
200 

4.384 
275.90 

864.91 
280.00 
107.93 

38.48 

32,125 


31-8-3 
774 
703.83 
415.50 
11.450 

2,874 
48,066 
193.95 

3.960 
•67.98 


170.00 
34.11 


63.00 


17.26 


laoo 

40.82 

12.18 
48.00 

137.53 
68.33 
35.04 

88.47 

35.40 


88.00 
11.91 

175. 91 
18.14 
9.16 
9.5.81 
73.88 
45.00 
49.16 

140.39 


33, 07.5 


87.90!< 

1,968,420 

1,428.30 

320.10 

120.00 

292.95 

8  00 

36.00 

973.  75 

84.00 

188.50 

3.945.00 

8,833.40 

9.50.00 

838.50 

40.83 

68.85 


68.06 

17.00 

157.40 

7.04 

7.64 

66.82 

87.51 

35.00 

22.50 

76.50 


19.01 
18.00 
18.87 
25.00 

22.09 
30.  .50 
18.67 
28.00 

34.14 

26:66 
15.00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


432 

55.83 

59.47 
21.64 
20.02 
3.70 
6,938 
90,205 

4-8-0 


143.50 
32.80 


185.00 
112.00 


84.00 


6-0-e 
285 

3,230 
174.35 

149.82 
133.80 
97.02 

17.19 

21.(00 


34-8-0 

1,106 

829,80 

181.21 

9,680 

1,998 

84,806 

151.20 

1,860 

886.86 


15  00 


397  12 
1,001.20 

401.09 
48.  .50 
48.00 

292.  95 

8.00 

17.50 

77.90 

12.00 

180.50 
31.31 

248.41 
15.90 

14,5.00 
23.75 

40.60 


1.376 
7,731 
28.08 
ISO 
44.10 
36.363.60 

saoo 


r.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  I  .S. 

cuirency 


50.  QO 


16.50 


14.00 
54.06 

9.00 
3a  40 

31.50 
27.83 
31.60 

30.54 

34.40 


86.06 

17.00 

157.40 

7.04 

7.64 

86.62 

87.61 

35.00 

22.50 

76.80 


100 
988 

8, 184.30 
551.80 

23,400 
328.65 

187. 15 
4,480 


13,2.10 
,051,001) 


2.5. 1.»S 
411,457 
400.39 
.58.10 
20.00 
38.60 
60.00 

laoo 

148.75 
49  00 
21.75 

3:693.67 

6,825.55 

103.00 

8.  .50 

II  90 


2,009.20 
1, 724. 12 


126 

432 
55.83 

50.47 
21.84 
2a  02 

8.70 

8,988 
•0,286 


143.10 
82.80 

'"i,'378' 

7,731 
28.08 
160 
44.10 
I86,368.80 


Mlsoellaneoua 


Foreign 
^uKency 


L20 
9.70 

12.50 
4.50 
8.50 
8.  .50 
9.50 
2.023.90 

12.00 


35.88 
1.28 


45.83 
12.87 
6.50 
2.50 
9.00 
1.515.15 

4.00 
3.83 


4.00 
3.88 


8.20 

243.62 

59.76 

138.61 

138.78 

65.00 
57.10 

4R.O0 

i,r2aoo 


8.00 
1,207.00 


147.00 

221.81 

112.76 

8.50 

8.00 

28.50 

80.00 

5.00 

11.90 

7.00 

21.75 

114.70 

117.18 

23.18 

5.00 

7.00 
4,  784. 08 


634.67 
4aa92 
122.00 


28.61 

1.20 
9.70 

1X50 
4.50 
6.50 

8.60 

9.50 
2,023.90 

12.00 

""si  88 
1.28 

"46.83 
12  37 
8.60 
2.50 
9.00 
1, 618. 16 


1,843 
82.78 

74.88 
2a  88 
25.78 
^78 
6,687 


7-0-3 
321 

10&78 
77.22 
2,500 
,-228 

10,314 

23.78 

43.5 

81.13 


33.83 

'8i:i7 

39.80 
33.33 


31.17 
89.60 


2ga8S 


21.880 
38Z50 

18a  98 


19,845 


11,6.57 

824.3.51 

192  70 

79.  20 

25. 00 

65.36 

7.00 

30.00 

281.96 

133.00 

39.95 

1,045.00 

1,845.00 

2,426.00 

19a  00 

596 

laoo 


2-18-8 
30.0 

1.843 
82.78 

74.38 
28.88 
25.78 

8.78 

8,887 


7-0-3 

321 

106.74 

77.22 

2,500 

228 

10.314 

23.76 
436 

81.  U 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


.5.12 
14.43 

1.5.66 

5.60 

8.37 

13.30 

ia70 


laM 
4.94 

2a  69 
3.00 
2.00 
7.80 

18.50 
5.50 
7.25 

16.56 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


266 
14.51 
12  47 

a  00 

2,66 

2.00 

12.47 

6.00 


5.00 
4.98 


8a  80 
68.84 


48.40 


9  00 


88.06 

174.80 

M.  28 

12.00 

laoo 

85.36 

7.00 

16.00 

22.56 

19.00 

3w.  Wo 

8.29 

89.10 

41.29 

4.5.00 

3.60 

5.96 


9,900 
388.84 

838.86 

482.50 
249.78 
65.00 
56,250 
90,266 

67-»-8 

2.200 

1,583.50 

70a80 

23,500 

6,478 

118,795 

897.55 

4,885 

1,188.0 

86,868.60 

437.70 


102.00 
359.33 

476.25 


102.00 
359.33 

1.461.60 
948.00 

12:377:36 


186,680 
2,115  00 

882.75 
4, 48a  00 


1)0,2.50 
2,8.51,000 


151.929 

4.998,800 

3,404.49 

801  90 

266.00 

879.01 

7.5.00 

75  00 

1.854.45 

286.00 

438.05 

7, 9ia  00 

18,363.00 

10, 200.  55 

1.883.60 

112.83 

197.86 


8.84 
a  12 

6.12 
14  43 

15.66 
6.80 

8.37 

13.30 
ia70 


19.94 
4.94 

2a  60 
8.00 
2.00 
7.80 

18.50 
5.50 
7.25 

ia86 


2.284.20 
l,724.n 

"ii^is^ 

62a  0 

9.900 
688.84 

938.86 
462.50 
249.  75 

85.00 

88,280 
9a285 

67-0-6 

3,280 

1,583.80 

706.80 

23.600 

8,478 

118.716 

39.768 

4,886 

1. 188. 0 

S8iS63.80 


r.e.doiiiu- 

equivalent 

or  r.s 
currency 


27  .50 
102.04 

1V7.  19 

90.26 

81.41 

140.  81 

90.00 

2,023.90 

188.00 
33.85 

39.5.88 
27.46 
18.80 

215.86 

19a  07 
92.00 
81.41 

242.45 
1,515.15 

35.01 
63.85 
40.81 
54.44 

38.09 

aaso 

40.81 
54.44 

117.09 
243.52 
89.75 
306.  59 
138.78 

460.28 

368.74 

226.40 
1, 120.  00 


.50.00 
1,207  00 


880.12 
2,  6G4.  64 
868.94 
121.  .50 
lOfi  GO 
679.01 

7.5.00 

37.50 
148.30 

38.00 
430.05 

82.78 
884.81 
174.37 
383.18 

86.36 

116.45 

4.784.06 

868.42 
430.9:2 
122.08 
41.44 
12a  53 

27.50 
102.  C4 

197.19 
96.26 
81.41 

149.  SI 

90.00 
2,023.90 

188.00 
33.85 

395.88 
27.46 
18.80 

21.5.  xt 

19a  07 
•3.00 
81.41 

242.45 
1.61S.  15 
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Name  of 
currency 

Meala 

Transportatloa 

Mlsoellaneoua 

Total 

Nftme  and  country 

Foreign 
OQmncy 

U.S.  dollar 

equlTaleDt 

ocU.B. 

earraocy 

Foreicn 
eumney 

U.S.  dollar 

•qoiralent 

or  U.S. 

cmrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equi  Talent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreisn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  V.S. 

currency 

WUllmm  W.  WoMlroff: 

DolUr 

62.25 

21.00 

86.  IS 

1)A 

Fiimc 

56* 

115.00 

laoo 

46.00 

•2 

12.56 

626 

U'i.SS 

Dollar 

oaM 
i&oo 

«2.M 

103.80 

r>A 

Mark 

180 

72 

48 

ii'66 

417.63 

s66 

7S.O0 

Dollar 

417.63 

1                    1 

_  BKCAPITULATION  AnumtU 

Foreign  eurraoey  (U.S.  doUar  equivalent) 20,877.33 

Appropriated  (onda: 

Oovemmeot  Department: 

State AT - : >.«»8M 

Air  Forea .  'M-07 

Anny >■'«>« 

Total -    3S.0J5.S6 

Caxi.  Hatdkn, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

ReDort  of  expenditure  of  foreion  currenciet  and  appropriated  funds  hy  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate,  expended  belwem 

Jan.  1  and  Dec.  Si,  1965 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

MisoeUaoeous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Senator  Rlchwd  B.  Roaiell: 

Antigua,  British  Weat  Indies 

Dollar 

46.00 

14.41 

laoo 

07.22 

98.41 

do 

laoo 

Senator  Stuart  Symlnftoa: 

Yen 

36,000 

l«,000 

vn 

fCona 

nnllar 

2.75 

2.7S 

Piaatar 

X    m 

14.176 

068 

38 

113.43 

208.50 
46.73 
8a  SO 

1&18 
48.x 

80.00 
31.40 
78.00 
17.00 
53.00 
3143 
16.63 

142.75 

2101 

798.10 
14,176 

13a  34 

Vietnam 

206.90 

ThAlbknH 

Baht    

1,100 

53.37 

100.00 

Pound 

86  90 

B«nfttor  Henry  If.  Jadcsaa: 

DoUar 

46.20 
36.38 

130.00 

saoo 
oaoo 

04.00 
02.81 
43.00 
28.40 

1.243.00 
28.30 

1100 

9.00 

31  SO 

11 86 

27.18 

30.73 
1.16 
183 
6.44 

8.78 
8.80 
3.18 

1,318.70 

do 

134.00 

Senator  Sam  J.  Brrin,  Jr.: 

<}n^at  Prttaln 

Pound 

46-&-11 

348 

386.25 

484.63 

86.863 

2,883 

810 

31-18-0 

21Z73 

30aS8 

83.83 

32,087.6 

1,388 

477.08 

8-2-6 

63.23 

144 

0 

31.879 

600 

260 

10-7-0 

9.10 

19.02 

3175 

i23aso 

375.80 
00 

08-10-8 

63a  06 

810.88 

872.21 

128.000 

1086.8 

1,637.08 

263.71 

Krone 

81.  M 

Weat  Germany .... - ... 

Mark 

207.09 

Pranoe 

Franc 

118.44 

Italy 

Spain 

Ura 

Peaeu 

81.00 

ia20 

9.10 

1,207.88 

202138 
83.  S3 

Portugal 

Eaeudo 

87  > 

I>o 

DoUar 

1,207 

w  nilam  H.  Dardan: 

.\ntlt(ua.  Brltlab  Weat  Indlea 

do 

do 

46.00 

1141 

laoo 

60.00 

oaoo 

46.00 

7a  00 

4a  GO 
112.00 

S8.41 

laoo 

Cbarlea  B.  Klrbow: 

Hone  Kong 

dollar. 
Piaster 

633 

2,720 

123 

1,  341.  80 

2,700 

30 

iiaoo 

23.00 

4a  00 

68.00 
48.00 

iiaso 

309.50 

10^600 

138 

1.4»7 

2,301 

40 

150 

26.00 

118 

1.234 

1X10 

206 

300 

8 

2a  00 

ia88 
100 

laoo 

8.« 
22.80 

1,307.50 

11564 

308.60 

3,007.80 

8,990 

0( 

8^781.78 

229.00 

Vietnam 

123  U 

Malayiia 

Malayan  dollar. 
Babt 

3a  80 
103 
899 

7 
8,781.78 

laoo 

8.00 

laoo 
saoo 

1,607.00 
100 

loaoo 

Thailand 

isaoo 

Spain _ 

England       .-     ...... 

Peanta 

100.00 

Pound 

269.00 

Oailder      

1,607.00 

Hawaii 

Poller 

34.00 
18.00 

7.80 
38.03 
31.48 
17.28 

2.67 
12.88 
28.43 

saoo 
11 »« 

8.04 

127.00 

20.08 

2a  28 

114 

3a  61 

03.62 

6.66 
8.00 

106 

127.78 

164 

26.94 

1.70 

8.40 

40.84 

6100 

do 

»»4 

T.-.     r   fcindail: 

\i  >..|i^ 

te 

17. 7» 

'» .rinara 

Ilong  Kong 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

280  77 

<«.10 



6143 

Okinawa — 

Korea. 

8.51 

48.94 

T'nltAri  HtatMl 

.....do.... — .... 
do 



irwi'w" 

— 

171.  tt 

...  .  . 

1.91157 

Bamuet  R.  Shaw: 

Manila 

do 

ia3o 

3a  06 
32.36 
23.30 
Z68 
U56 
2&30 

6.06 
06.10 
20.98 
2a  26 

114 
19.82 
87.30 

20.23 

101.84 

164 

2103 
0.21 
2.87 

31.82 

45.48 

do 

228.08 

do 

66.W 

do 

do 



68.48 

* 

18.08 

Korea „ 

Japan — .«..        ^ ...... 

I'ntt^K]  Rtataa 

do 

do 

do 

39.34 



147.80 

1,016.67 

1.91157 

do 

do 

do- 

~  

74.00 
3100 
16.  W 
Ml  00 

7100 

aioo 
3a  00 

l&OO 

148.00 

Honit  KoQC 



48.00 

3100 

32.00 

2. 182. 85 

Japan. «... 

do— 

do 

2,152.66 

1.3a  00 

28.30 

aiiib' 

Oleiin  A.  Smith: 

do 

.do..... 

* 

4&» 
36.36 
68.00 

46.30 

eaoo 

12.36 
37.18 
8a06 

1.318.70 

13100 
198.06 
382.20 

IhrHiiirtart 

.......... 

Unlt«l  9utea 

do 
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Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Transpertatlon 

MlaoeUaaeous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

1 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
eqtUvalent 

or  U.S. 

cuReney 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUv 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eoireney 

FeretgB 

currency 

U.8.  dollar 

eqnivalent 

erU.8. 

•urrency 

Ben  Ollleas: 

G*fniany..  ----- --- 

Dollar 

290.47 

242.18 

181.20 

713  R5 

f'nited  States . 

do 

832.40 

832  40 

Manila        .-.-. . 

do 

17.80 
30.88 
80.04 
17.88 
3.68 
12.86 
23.72 

8.03 
103.26 
28.81 
20.23 
114 
1118 
06.71 

28.84 

100.06 

164 

24.04 
6.01 
2.86 

45.86 

50  06 

Vietnam.      .............    . 

do.- 

do 

do 

......do 

do 

r do    





iiE;::: 

241  07 

Hong  Konf 

8138 

S3  00 

11  H3 

29  S9 

Japan             ...................     r 

164  9A 

do 

1,016. 67 

1. 016  87 

730  70 

"Tituirt  P.  French: 

Ocrmany    ... 

do 

307.18 

241.87 

181.20 

do 

832.40 

832.40 

Won 

10.828 

40.00 
10.34 

oaoo 

7,007 

28.21 

17,025 

66  21 

Do 

Dollar 

10  34 

Yen 

is,' 200 

36.06 

31,600 

10,200 

68.34 

17.10 

41.22 

20.00 
66.27 

iao7 

25.00 

5.00 

8s.eo 

1130 
17.08 

7.80 

61000 

i.iaoo 

1)0 

Dollar 

2.80 

10  60 

HoniE  Kong 

dollar. 
Dollar 

309.00 

6100 

801 

10178 

238.10 

1,140 

200  00 

no 

8.38 

28.36 

Plaster 

3,847 

38.00 

1012 

«7.ao 

4,086 

11,644 

188  77 

Do ... ..—     .. . 

Dollar 

lasi 

20  88 

Thailand 

Baht 

030.28 

46.00 

610.50 

30.00 

816.25 

2,066 

100  00 

Do „ _ 

Dnll(ir 

12.60 

17  M 

Philippines -. 

Peso 

131.00 

3^.4 

178.87 

48.00 

136.80 

442.88 

1U.64 

Do 

Dollar 

11.36 

2.50 

3.M 

36.84 

Hawaii        

do 

28.00 

8.04 

11.20 
180 

82.00 

18.53 

Gordon  A.  Nease: 

United  Kinadom - 

Pound 

•      4-^^) 

I-IO-O 

J-18-0 

7-18-8 

33.18 

Do              

Dollar 

X30 

40.70 

7  10 

IVanof               

Franc 

190 

260 

37 

7.80 
100 

22.80 
8.00 

11.24 

3.ta 

408 

101  10 

Do 

DoUar 

3.00 

7.00 

nprmnnv                   -          ...... 

Deutsche  mark. 
Dollar 

230 

57.80 
1180 
28.88 
38.00 
11.50 
23.80 
40.31 
7.00 

40.00 
ia84 
87.08 



00 

820 

aaoo 

Do   .         .    . 

3a  85 
36.18 
42.06 
2.00 
10.26 
3a  80 

87.86 

Greece           ... ..    ..      ... 

Drachma. 

Lira             

1.088 

386.50 

768 
342 

337 
31.60 

2,188 
788 

78.88 

Turkey      .                .....        .  . 

0,038 

1,00130 

1,088.78 

Do  . 

Dollar    . 

13.50 

Italy _ 

Spain               

Lira  

12,031 
1.846 

11688 
2.061 

61.250 
446 

82.00 
7.48 
3.00 

9,281 
1.002 

1188 
18.28 
ZOO 

36.18 

86.828 
6,336 

139.00 

Peseta 

106.81 

Do..  .                .... 

Dollar 

12.00 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon: 

Won 

10,828 

0,770 

30,607 

76.18 

Do 

Dollar 

UI.S4 

Japan                                             . 

Yen 

14, 4U 

40100 

20,830 

10,080 

53.80 

83.64 
51.00 

36.82 

8a70 
23.41 
20.00 
27.88 
28.00 
23.01 
17.08 

36.18 

•4.800 

isaoo 

Do 

nmitu- 

3a  00 

83.  A4 

Hone  Kong 

dolliir. 
Dollar 

309.00 

84.00 

645.30 

08.00 

202.74 
8,680 

1,140 

200.00 

Do 

15.30 

41.63 

Aontii  vh-tiKin 

Piaster 

1.456 

20.00 

3,010 

40.00 
20.00 
30.00 
18.00 
3(1.00 
3.63 
18.03 

40.00 
ia34 
57.00 

8,064 

110.70 

Do 

Dollar 

lasi 

M.22 

Thailand _ 

Baht 

1,082.80 

80.66 

619.50 

413 

2,068 
858.70 

loaoo 

Do _ 

Dnll^r 

15.60 

87.86 

Philippines _ 

Peso 

14130 
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BrLUS   .\ND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IN- 
TRODUCED 

BilLs  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  a^  follows: 

By   Mr    CARLSON: 

S.  30&0  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  tnu&nce 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
Chautauqua:  to  the  Committee  on  Poat  Of- 
flc«  and  ClvU  Serrtce. 

By  Mr  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota  (for 
blmseir  Mr  Manstiku),  Mr.  Mvinrr, 
Mr    PtARSON,   and  Mr.  McCaktht)  : 

S.  3091.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Comnnerce  Act  In  order  to  provide  additional 
authority  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlialon  to  relieve  the  railroad  boxocir  short- 
age, and  for  other  purpoaas:  to  the  Commlt- 
'.ee  on   Commerce. 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Youno  of  North 
Daiiota  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
wJi!'-!.  ippfmr  under  a  separat«^eadlng.) 

By  Mr  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Case. 
and  Mr.  Kuckkl)  : 

S  3092  A  bUl  to  prohibit  more  effectively 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committe  on 
Labor  and  Public   Welfare. 

i  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading. ) 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 

3  3093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3.  1931.  and  October  19.  1962,  relating  to  the 
furnlshlrj  of  books  and  other  materials  to 
the  bllrd  so  as  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  such  r>onka  and  other  materials  to  other 
handicapped  persona:  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Rules   and   Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Josdan  of  North 
Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  CLARK: 

S.  3094.  A  bill  relaUng  to  certain  Inspec- 
tions and  investigations  In  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines  and  quarries  (excluding  coal 
and  lignite  mines)  for  the  pvirpose  ot  ob- 
taining Information  relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
.1  "(rpttnrp  heading.) 

Bt  Mr  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
3COTT)  : 

S  3095  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28, 
194a.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  property  for  the  Independence  National 
Hlstcalcal  Park,  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insvilar  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cijuik  when  he  In- 
trodu-«l  -.he  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
1  ""parat*  heading.) 

By  Mr  MONRONKT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Magnuhoh,  Mr.  w^»»T)|  and  Mr. 
UoMiNicK)    (by  request)  : 

S  3096  A  bill  to  amead  the  Federal  Air- 
port  Act   to   sxtand   the   time    for    m«nn^ 


grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposss; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mokkomkt  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
E^NNEOT  of  Massachusetts) : 
S.  3097.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid,  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and 
related  Federal  programs,  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  historic  structures:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3098.  A  bill  to  promote  and  coordinate 
historic  preservation  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments,  other 
public  bodies,  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskix  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PKLL: 
S.  3099.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture    to   utilize    the    columns   re- 
moved from  the  east  central  portico  of  the 
Capitol    In    an    architecturally    appropriate 
manner  In  the  National  Arboretum:    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORSK : 
S  3100.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  203(J)   of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  surplus  personal  property  to  supervisory 
educational  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernnaents;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heeuling.) 

By    Mr.    CLARK     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Allott.      Mr.   BAXTX-rrr.   Mr.   Bxxw- 
STKB,  Mr.  CHtrxcH,  Mr.  OotrouLS.  Mr. 
Haxt,  Mr.  Haxtkx,  Mr.  Inotttx.  Mr. 
jAvrrs,   Mr.    Long   of    Missouri,   Mr. 
McCaxtht,     Mr.     McOxx,     Mr.     Mc- 
GovxRN.  Mr.  MxTCAL,r,  Mr.  Mondau, 
Mr.   Moasx.   Mr.   Moss.   lifr.  Mttbkix, 
Mrs.  NxTTBKXGKX.  Mr.  Pxix,  Mr.  Pkox- 
Mnut.  Mr.  Randoltr,  MtSaltonbtall, 
Mr.    Scott.   Mr.   Ttdinos.    Mr.    Yab- 
BOxouoH,  and  Mr.  Youno  of  Ohio) : 
S.  3101.  A    bin    to   establish   a   U.S.    Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance  of   the   year    1968   as   International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Claxk  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
a.  3102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportunities  for 
training  of  medical  technologisu  and  per- 
sonnel is  other  allied  health  professions,  to 
Improve  the  educational  quality  of  the 
schools  training  such  allied  health  profes- 
sions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  existing  student  loan  programs  for 
medical,  oateopathlo.  dental,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, optometiic.  and  nursing  students,  and 
for  other  purposas;  to  the  Ckinimlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hiu,  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  April  16,  1966  and 
ending  April  23,  1906.  as  "National  Cola 
Week":   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  EUxtkk  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


INCREASING  THE  LIMIT  OF  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (8.  Res.  235)  In- 
creasing the  limit  of  expenditures  for 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Russell  of 
Georgia,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


CHAUTAUQUA   COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
country  such  as  the  United  States,  in  Its 
efforta  for  rapid  progress  in  better  gov- 
ernment: better  industries,  economics, 
and  standards  of  living  sometimes  is 
prone  to  forget  former  agencies  and  In^ 
stltutlons  which  served  a  great  purpose  m 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  specifically  of  a 
great  Americana,  the  Chautauqua. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  great  be- 
liever in  Chautauqua  and  said  in  words  at 
least  similar  to  these,  "It  is  the  most 
American  thing  in  America."  A  former 
great  judge  stated  that  the  American 
Chautauqua  could  be  listed  as  a  fourth 
great  character  building  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  to  honor  this  great 
organization  which  was  so  close  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  American  citizen.  I, 
therefore,  am  Introducing  a  bill  directing 
the  Postmaster  (3€neral  to  issue  a  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  Chau- 
tauqua and  request  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  3090)  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating Chautauqua,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  ori 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3090 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Issue  a  special  postage  stamp 
commemorating  Chautauqua,  a  former  Amer- 
ican institution  which  In  reality  was  a  char- 
acter building  agency  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  the  arts. 

Sec.  2.  Such  postage  stamp  shall  be  Issued 
in  such  denomination  and  design,  and  for 
such  period  as  the  Postmaster  General  may 
determine. 


THE  BOXCAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  weeks  and  months 
knowledgeable  agricultural  authorities 
have  spoken  of  the  role  our  agricultural 
exports  must  play  In  meeting  world  food 
shortages.  This  important  role  is  being 
made  a  keystone  in  planning  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Federal  farm  programs  and 
the  food-for-freedom  program  which 
will  be  considered  by  Congress  during 
the  current  session. 

It  appears  now  that  it  would  serve 
little  purpose  to  plan  an  expanded  food 
export  program  until  we  have  taken 
some  positive  steps  to  solve  the  chronic 
shortage  of  boxcars  with  which  to  move 
more  grain  and  other  farm  commodities 
from  our  producing  regions  to  the  ter- 
minal elevators  and  ports.  We  have  had 
an  almost  constant  boxcar  shortage  for 
the  past  25  years  and  the  situation  has 
continued  to  worsen  year  after  year.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  we  normally  ex- 
pect no  problem  in  having  adequate  rail- 
road rolling  stock  to  meet  the  demands 
of  all  shippers.  For  the  week  ending 
March  5,  however,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  over  12,600  grain  cars  per  day.  The 
greatest  shortage  in  recent  years  oc- 
curred during  October  1963  when  we 
were  short  about  14,000  cars  per  day. 
That  was  during  the  peak  of  the  move- 
ment of  a  record  crop,  however. 

The  present  shortage  of  boxcars  can 
be  traced  to  a  number  of  factors.  We 
all  realize  that  the  expansion  of  the 
national  economy  is  placing  new  de- 
mands on  shipping  capacity.  Grain  ex- 
ports are  at  an  alltime  high  as  the 
United  States  Is  being  called  upon  to 
provide  more  food  aid  to  the  hungry  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Dollar  sales  of  ex- 
Port  grain  are  also  higher  than  ever 
before. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  taking  more 
and  more  shipping  capacity  as  the  build - 
i*  of  men  atnd  equipment  there  con- 
wiues.  These  factors,  plus  the  fact  that 
boxcar  construction  simply  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  need,  aU  contribute  to  a 
<iangerous  situation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
U*e  to  point  out  that  internal  problems 
^  the  railroad  Industry  have  also  been 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  shortage  of 
cars  we  now   are   experiencing   in  the 


grain-producing  areas.  The  problem  the 
western  railroads  face  was  stated  very 
ably  by  Robert  S.  Macfarlane.  president 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  a  re- 
cent speech  to  the  railway  suppliers 
group  In  Chicago.  He  pointed  out  that 
many  lines  have  not  met  their  respon- 
sibilities In  providing  new  cars  and  have 
depended  upon  other  roads  to  provide 
the  cars  they  need.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  report  of  this 
speech  carried  in  the  March  11,  1966,  is- 
sue of  the  Farmers  Forum  supplement  to 
the  Fargo  Pwum,  Fargo,  N.  I>ak.,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  will  be  a 
five-pronged  attack;  on  the  shortage  of 
boxcars.  Briefly,  this  proposal  contains 
the  following  provisions: 

It  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  employ  Its  emergency 
powers  to  provide  immediate  relief  from 
the  boxcar  shortage  in  the  grain-produc- 
ing regions  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  part  of  the  above  section,  the 
Commission  would  be  permitted  to  set 
rental  charges  which  must  be  paid  on 
boxcars  by  nonownlng  lines  at  levels  nec- 
essary to  speed  the  return  of  these  cars 
to  the  railroads  that  own  them. 

It  provides  for  the  doubling  of  penal- 
ties that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission can  impose  on  railroads  that  fail 
to  comply  with  car  distribution  orders 
issued  by  the  Commission. 

I  recognize  that  this  problem  cannot 
be  solved  completely  untU  additional 
boxcars  are  constructed.  To  encourage 
this,  I  am  requesting  In  this  proposal  a 
doubling  of  the  investment  credit  for 
money  spent  on  the  construction  of  grain 
and  plain  boxcars.  Enactment  of  this 
legisl&tion  would  speed  a  final  solution 
to  this  problem  by  sharply  increasing 
the  number  of  c4rs  built. 

Finally,  a  provision  is  Included  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
ordinate the  issuance  of  loeuilng  orders 
for  the  movement  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  grain  stocks  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Unless 
this  requirement  were  waived  by  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  would  have 
to  give  it  30-day  notice  prior  to  issuing 
such  orders.  This  would  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  keep  abreast  of  the  additional 
demands  these  orders  create  for  boxcars 
and  allow  them  to  begin  routing  cars  to 
the  needed  areas  in  advance  of  their 
need. 

Mr.  President,  every  possible  avenue 
of  relief  has  been  explored.  The  Car 
Distribution  Division  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  help  meet  the  demands.  We 
must  act  now  to  prevent  a  disastrous 
breakdown  in  our  national  transporta- 
tion system.  I  feel  the  prc^xxal  I  am 
offering  will  provide  many  answers  to  the 
problems  we  now  face. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
speedy  action  of  this  legislation.  The 
present  car  shortage  precludes  any  great 
expansion  of  our  grain  exports  and  could 
seriously    hamper   operaticHis    in   many 


other  areas  of  the  economy.  Strong  ac- 
tion now  can  help  ease  the  probl«n  and 
eventually  effectuate  a  solution.  If  al- 
lowed to  continue,  this  shortage  can  and 
will  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
Nation's  exports,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  war  effort  In  Vietnam,  and 
farm  income. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3091)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide 
additional  authority  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  relieve  the 
railroad  boxcar  shortage,  and  for  other 
purposes  Introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  re'xd  twice  by  lu 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

EXHtBIT  1 

(Prom  the  Farmers  Forum.  Mar.  11. 1966] 
President    of   Northxxn    Pacitic   Caixs    on 
Other   Lines   To    PRovnjE   Fair   Share  of 
Rail  Cars 

In  calling  for  the  railroad  Industry  to 
acquire  more  freight  cars,  the  president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  said  "It  Is  time 
we  adopt  drastic  remedies  at  whatever  cost 
and  find  a  solution  that  will  enable  us  to 
supply  cars  for  loading  for  those  who  want 
to  do  business  with  us." 

Robert  S.  Macfarlane.  Northern  Pacific 
president,  spoke  recently  In  Chicago  to  the 
railway  suppliers  group  at  the  Union  League 
Club.'  He  pointed  to  the  car  shortage  as  a 
major  railroad  problem  and  called  for  a 
prompt  solution. 

"Northern  Pacific  is  prlmarUy  a  granger 
road  serving  a  vast  agricultural  empire,  and 
part  of  the  greatest  wheat-growing  area  In 
the  country. 

"The  shortage  of  cars  for  the  movement 
of  grain  during  the  harvest  season  works  a 
major  hardship  on  our  railroad,  even  though 
the  marketing  pattern  has  changed  over  the 
years,"  Macfarlane  said. 

"In  the  bumper  crop  year  of  1964,  we  could 
not  obtain  enough  cars  to  adequately  serve 
all  of  the  requests  that  were  made  on  us, 
and  the  shortage  was  carried  over  into  1965. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  loet  over  91.6  million 
In  revenue  during  the  first  5  months  In  I96S. 
due  to  the  car  shortage.  Between  November 
23,  1965.  and  January  1.  1966.  we  had  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  boxcar  fleet  on  our 
Une. 

"The  low  point  was  on  December  13,  when 
we  had  only  60.2  percent  on  our  line  and 
these  percentages  Included  foreign  cars  as 
well  as  our  own.  At  the  same  time,  a  large 
number  of  roads  had  well  over  100  percent 
of  their  ownership  on  Une,  one  as  high  as 
230  percent. 

"In  the  fall  of  1966,  our  territory  once 
more  had  a  bumper  crop  and  again  we  were 
not  able  to  provide  enough  cars,  even  with 
our  very  large  ownership  because  such  a 
high  percentage  were  being  used  by  other 
railroads. 

"We  simply  do  not  have  enough  freight 
c&rs  and  there  is  only  one  answer  to  the 
shortage,  and  that  Is  an  ambitious  car  ac- 
quisition program  entered  Into  by  all  roads," 
Macfarlane  said. 

"It  Is  no  secret  that  some  roads  are  pro- 
viding more  than  their  fair  share  of  cars, 
while  others  are  not.  Northern  Pacific,  for 
example,  has  had  a  long-range  building  pro- 
gram going  on  and  has  provided  more  than 
Its  share. 

"There  were  times  when  there  was  a  sur- 
pltis   of  cars   and  many  cars  were   actvially 
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itandlng  idie  I:  :«  r-.f-^i.:  g  to  aot<,  bow- 
ever,  ui*t  tne  p>«-i  <:.-.  ^  ^rplua  are  recur- 
ring with  Lcaa  rre',u-;.t  y,  -i 'J«  to  th«  high 
level  o(  busUiess  ^nil  the  needs  of  •  hug* 
marltet  for  trar.j?pfTtatlon. 

••Right  ncrw  ■•  MA-fartane  said,  "In  our 
caae  at  »riat.  u»«l  'o  C>«  the  (lowest  part  of 
Ui«  year,  frum  Uie  standpolBt  at  tntgixt 
movemen"  **■»  are  faced  with  •  attortafa  of 
cajrs  ThU  is  due  la  part  to  lb«  f»ct  that 
now  '.he  movenMat  ot  grain  Is  spread 
throughout  the  fear.  And  U.  as  I  believe, 
a  sufflclent  number  of  cars  la  available  to 
handle  the  needs  of  American  shippers,  the 
amount  of  buslneaa  returning  to  the  rails 
w<n  lessen  the  poaalblUty  of  surplus  cars. 

A  new  frelcht  car  can  ooat  frofa  lU.OOO 
to  »JJ.0OO  depending  on  slse.  projected  use 
and  specialized  equipment  built  Into  It. 
3<JiTie  r jails  .la-.e  found  It  more  convenient 
ir.d  proRULri.f  to  use  cars  belonging  to  other 
ra. .roa<lg    richer  than   their  own  cars. 

••Th\iii  they  '-an  'i»e  their  funds  for  mainte- 
nance comjQunclationa,  right-of-way.  slg- 
aais  and  sther  In . pro vementa  to  their  existing 
p  .ir.-s  I  *  :  ..J  be  the  last  one  to  deny  that 
exper.d!-. ures  must  be  made  for  these  pur- 
p>oaes.  but  I  aiso  believe  It  Is  folly  to  do  so 
at   the  expense  ot  the  freight  car  supply, 

"I  do  beliere.  however,  that  we  should  have 
aa  equalized  car  acquisition  program  baaed 
en  the  basic  tenet  that  all  roads  Should  have 
•BOTigh  o*  their  own  cars  to  handle  the 
traffic  on  thevr  nwn  Unes,  whleb  translates 
Into  car  ownership  e<^ua;  w>  the  amount  of 
transportation  a  narf  performs. 

'This  should  apply  >?qually  to  all  lines 
•  •  •  tran»contlnen--a:  bridge  aad  tenal- 
r:atlnj;  ;;r.e!i  A.,  share  In  the  division  of 
revenuea  and  all  should  share  In  the  re- 
ipi,)nsib;iity  of  providing  the  neceasary 
freight  -ars  rr,r  lh»  haul  from  origin  to  des- 
tination 

It  Is  also  my  belief  that  a  realistic  per 
d:em  rate,  which  would  Include  a  profit  in- 
centive, based  on  the  ooet  of  cara.  would  be 
an  ec^inomlc  stimulant  that  would  add  ma- 
terial'.T    i/>    »he    Nation's    total    freight    car 

•To  g'lm.-r'.Ar.ze.  we  must  reach  agreement 
on  a  prartlcsl  plant  to  add  to  our  total 
freight  car  fleet.  We  must  have  action, 
•oon,  on  whatever  plan  Is  adopted.  And 
above  all.  we  must  Insist  that  our  Industry 
be  equipped  to  handle  a  greater  share  of  the 
Nation's  tranaportatloo  needs,"  Uacfarlane 
saic! 

Mr     AIKExV      Mr     President.    I    am 

quite  rAiert-sted  In  the  remarks  of  the 
Seriator  from  North  Dakota  relative  to 
the  shortaKe  of  boxcars  In  the  north- 
wpstprn  part  of  our  country.  However. 
I  cannot  work  up  too  much  sympathy 
for  the  western  rallroada.  It  U  true 
that  there  is  an  Inadequate  supply  of 
buxcars  m  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  Is  also  true  that  when 
some  of  our  railroads  set  hold  of  some 
'A>\stern  boxcars,  they  hang  onto  them. 
But  ;t  Is  also  true  that  the  western  rail- 
roads have  lent  support  to  opposition  by 
the  railroads  in  our  part  of  the  country 
to  providing  improvements  In  other 
forms  of  transportation.  If  they  had 
not  Joined  eastern  roads  in  blocking 
water  transportation  development,  per- 
hAps,  they  would  have  more  of  these  box- 
cars for  themselves. 

•Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  there  Is  much  truth  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said. 
The  railroafi-s  have  not  done  all  they 
could,  but  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  only  have  from  50  to 
ao    percent    of    their    boxcars    on    line. 


They  have  tmllt  many  boxcars,  but  It 
has  dooe  us  no  good  whm  they  cannot 
keep  those  boxcars  on  line.  Theae  are 
tto  only  two  railroads  which  have  such 
a  small  percentage  of  the  boxcars  they 
own  on  line 

Mr  AIKEN  That  situation  could  be 
helped  if  greater  water  trar^portatlon 
could  be  developed  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country,  particularly  water 
transportation  from  the  Hudson  River 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  eastern  rail- 
roads have  persistently  promoted  opposi- 
tion to  the  Improvement  of  such  facili- 
ties and  they  have  blocked  such  Im- 
provement. In  that  opposition,  they 
have  had  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  active 
support,  of  the  western  railroads.  That 
is  why  I  cannot  work  up  too  much 
sympathy  for  the  western  railroads  be- 
cause the  eastern  railroads  get  their  box- 
cars and  hang  onto  them.  Of  course 
they  do,  but  there  is  a  way  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
give  more  thought  to  a  Department  of 
Transportation  In  the  United  States. 
The  railroad  industry  in  this  country  is 
a  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  efficient.  Yet  they  are  not  as  effi- 
cient as  the  nationalized  railroads  of 
Canada.  If  the  free  enterprise  railroads 
want  to  stay  that  way,  they  had  better  do 
something  about  this  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Nearly  2  years  ago  a 
new  water-compelled  rate  formula  was 
developed  by  the  Army  Engineers  and 
since  that  time  not  a  single  new  water- 
way project  has  been  approved. 

This  formula  requires  the  use  of  new 
lower  rates  the  railroads  say  they  would 
have  to  adopt  if  a  waterway  were  devel- 
oped with  which  they  would  have  to 
compete. 

Of  course,  with  those  theoretical  rates 
applied  to  the  cost-beneflt  ratio,  no  new 
waterway  is  fetwible. 

This  whole  formula  is  rigged  to  insure 
the  railroads  against  lower  cost  competi- 
tion in  the  transportation  field. 

The  PRKSIDrNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT  I  have  good  news  In 
that  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
rivers  and  harbors  report  will  recom- 
mend expanded  water  trsjisportatlon 
from  Sioux  City  to  Yankton  in  South 
Dakota  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  improvement  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  be 
nationwide  in  its  application  and  Include 
the  Northeast.  Apparently,  under  the 
formula  now  used  when  a  railroad  says, 
"We  will  meet  the  rates  of  water  cwn- 
petition,"  the  proposed  waterway  Im- 
provements are  turned  down.  Then  it 
leaves  the  sky  as  the  limit  for  the  rail- 
road rates.  The  rallrotids  are  sitting 
pretty.     "Hiey   have  been  successful  in 


blocking  improrement  of  other  f  onns  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  rivers  and  harbors  report  recommen- 
dation  'Will  prevail,  and  that  there  will 
be  an  extension  to  other  waterways. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  referred 
optimistically  to  a  recommendation  fa- 
voring Improvement  of  waterways  in  the 
South  Dakota  area.  If  that  is  so,  I  hope 
we  in  the  Northeast  can  be  included. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  most  helpful  discussion  of 
the  shortage  of  boxcars  and  the  need  of 
waterway  transportation.  Certainly, 
with  the  growing  population  and  the  ex- 
panding economy,  the  two  can  go  to- 
gether. The  Senator  referred  to  the 
improvement  of  the  waterway  from 
Sioux  City  to  St.  Louis  and  down  to  the 
Mississippi. 

That  is  the  next  step. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  that  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  If  he  would  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  I  would 
be  pleased  and  honored  to  have  the  di£- 
tlnguished  majority  leader  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  No  one  is  doing  more  to  get  relief 
on  this  boxcar  problem  than  he. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  only  are  grain 
production  facilities  taxed  by  this  short- 
age of  boxcars  but  the  lumber  mills  In 
the  Northwest  are  likewise  in  a  bind. 

There  was  a  very  severe  occurrence 
Just  this  week.  In  western  Montana, 
mills  are  going  down  by  the  bushel  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  boxcars  to  take 
care  of  their  needs. 

At  the  St.  Regis  mill  in  Ubby.  Mont,, 
1.375  employees  were  laid  off  early  this 
week  because  they  did  not  have  a  box- 
car on  the  siding.  They  had  sUcked 
what  lumber  they  could  In  the  yards. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  lay  off  the 
employees. 

I  am  hopeful  that  meetings  held  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  other  day,  and  again  yesterday  and 
today  will  be  helpful  so  that  people  who 
depeiKl  on  boxcars  for  grain  and  lumber 
shipments  will  be  given  their  quotas  that 
they  need  at  this  time. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  for  taking  the  lead  In  this 
struggle. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Our 
area  Is  the  worst  hiul  because  our  rail 
lines,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  have  consistently  had  less 
than  60  percent  of  their  boxcar  owner- 
ship on  their  own  lines.  We  are  hurt 
the  most  of  any  place  in  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  h&s  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  well 
mentioned  tribute  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  my  friend  from  North 
Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  and  am  always 
happy  to  be  working  with  this  effective 
battler  for  so  many  problans  we  have 
in  common. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  explain  in  a  lit- 
tle more  detail  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
marks which  I  have  made. 

As  some  know  I  have  advocated  im- 
provements of  the  Champlaln  waterway, 
not  as  a  deep  sea  waterway  but  Improve- 
ment of  the  existing  shallow  draft  water- 
way from  the  Huds-^n  River  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Our  public -spirited  rallix>ads  In  the 
Northeast  came  before  the  hearings  and 
testified  that  Improvement  of  the  water- 
way would  take  7  million  tons  of  freight 
away  from  them.  So,  the  report  of  the 
Army  Engineers  turned  down  the  pro- 
posal to  improve  the  waterway  on  the 
grounds  that  there  would  not  be  business 
enough  to  warrant  It.  If  one  can  add 
that  up,  he  can  do  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

I  recall  the  opposition  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  The  railroads,  even  with 
the  seaway  now  in  operation,  have  far 
more  business  than  they  can  handle. 

We  need  other  transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  need  all  available 
transportation  facilities.  I  think  It  Is 
common  knowledge,  if  one  studies  the 
situation,  the  development  of  waterways 
Increases  the  business  for  the  railroads  by 
making  It  possible  to  develop  Industry, 
business,  and  agricultural  production  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  for  adding  a 
new  dimension  and  a  new  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  shortage  oi  boxcars  In  this 
country. 

The  Senator  will  recall  last  year  the 
Commerce  Committee  reported,  and  the 
Senate  passed  a  measure,  providing  that 
the  Interstate  Comi^ierce  Commission 
could  set  per  diem  rates  and  then  per- 
suaded eastern  railroads  to  do  two 
things;  First,  build  more  boxcars,  and 
second,  to  send  them  back  more  quickly 
to  the  western  railroads. 

No  one  pred.cted  at  that  time  that 
"lis  was  the  answer  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion. It  was  one  small  step  in  seeking 
to  alleviate  the  condition  that  has 
worsened  with  every  year  and  a  situa- 
tion that  has  been  before  Congress  for 
80  many  years. 

I  should  like  to  not  only  compliment 
Uie  Senator  from  North  Dakota  but  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  wish  to  add  that 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  come  to  me 
as  some  surprise.  I  would  accept  any- 
thing that  the  Senator  says  with  respect 
to  agriculture  as  absolutely  Gospel. 

The  fact  that  one  transportation  sys- 
tem may  have  deterred  another  may  not, 
I  think,  be  grounds  to  penalize  the  peo- 
ple who  were  hurt  In  this  situation,  and 
that  Is  the  wheat  producer,  who  has  no 
better  and  no  greater  advocate  in  the 
Senate  than  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 

It  is  the  producers  who  are  suffering 
today  in  getting  their  wheat  from  the 
fields,  to  the  elevators  and  the  markets. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas must  tmderstand  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  had  his  way  the  eastern  rail- 
roads that  have  corralled  the  boxcars 
of  the  West  would  not  be  permitted  to 
retain  those  boxcars  to  the  extent  that 
the  wheatgrower  of  the  West  was  seri- 
ously Injured. 

There  is  a  solution.  We  could  develop 
other  forms  of  transportation  In  the  East 
which  would  make  It  less  tempting  for 
the  eastern  railroads  to  grab  so  many 
western  boxcars  and  hold  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  state- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  this  fight  for 
boxcars  ever  since  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  been  holding  hearings,  and 
he  has  been  the  sponsor  of  legislation, 
and  has  done  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible. 


STRENGTHENING  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  blU,  for  myself,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
to  tighten  up  on  the  provisions  of  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  deal  with  equal 
employment  opportunity,  and  I  ask  that 
the  bin  be  appropriately  refened,  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  apprc^riately  referred,  and 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd. 

The  bill  (S.  3092)  to  prohibit  more 
effectively  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Jxvrrs  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators >.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfive,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  8092 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMse  of 
Representative    o/    th€    United    Statea    o/ 


America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  701(a)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  Inserting  "a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  an  agency 
of  one  or  more  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions and"  after  '•Includes". 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  sucto  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'employer'  means  (li  a 
person  engaged  Ir.  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  who  has  eight  or  more  employees 
for  each  working  day  In  each  of  twenty  or 
more  calendar  weeks  In  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and  any  agent  of  such 
a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or  pollUcal  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  an  agency  of  one  or 
more  States  or  ]>olltlcal  subdivisions,  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  the  United 
States,  or  an  Indian  tribe:  Provided.  That 
It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales 
to  Insure  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  Federal  employees  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  and  the  President  shall  utilize 
his  existing  authority  to  effectuate  this  pol- 
icy." 

(c)  Section  701  (c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,". 

(d)  Section  701(e)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  aU  that  follows 
down  to  and  including  "thereafter"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "eight  or  more." 

Sec.  2.  'Htle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  deleting  section  706  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PREVENTION    OT    UNLAWTUl.    KMPI.OTMEKT 
PKACnCES 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  empow- 
ered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any 
person  from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  as  set  forth  In  section  703 
or  704. 

•'(b)  Whenever  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  that 
any  employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization  has  engaged  In  any  unlawful 
employment  practice,  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  employer,  employment  agency,  or 
labor  organization  charged  with  the  cmn- 
mlsslon  of  an  unlawful  en^loyment  practice 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'respondent') 
of  such  charge  and  shall  Investigate  such 
charge.  If  the  Commisalon  shall  determine 
that  there  is  not  probable  cause  for  crediting 
such  charge  it  shall  state  Its  determination 
and  notify  any  person  claiming  to  have  been 
aggrieved  and  the  respondent  of  such  deter- 
mination. Each  such  determination  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  final  order  of  the  Commission. 
If  the  Commission  shall  determine  after  such 
preliminary  Investigation  that  probable 
cause  exists  for  crediting  such  written 
charge,  it  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any 
unlawful  employment  practice  by  Informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
suasion. Nothing  said  or  done  during  and 
as  a  part  of  such  endeavors  may  be  used  as 
evidence  in  any  subsequent  proceeding. 

"(c)  (1)  If  within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
after  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  fails  to  secure  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  for  the  elimination  of 
such  unlawful  practice  on  mutually  satis- 
factory terms,  approved  by  the  Commission, 
the  Commlaslon  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  the  respondent  a  complaint 
stating  the  charges  in  that  respect,  together 
with  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, or  a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  desig- 
nated agent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less 
than  ten  days  after  the  service  of  such  com- 
plaint. Whenever  the  Commission  la  re- 
quired to  endeavor  to  secure  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  title  and  it  determines  that 
clrcvimst&nces  warrant  an  early  hearing,  the 
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Con-.miMau  :.  may  Lasae  K  oampialnt .  tn  tb« 
Mime  manner  a^  prc"irte»1  in  the  pr-<i»<llm 
sentence,  prior  to  (.he  expiration  <t  «uob 
t.h!rty-rt*»  period  S  '■■impl».:nc  shall  issue 
b&Aed  up*jn  iny  u:ila"*rui  »*n',plc.>TTu«n;  prac- 
tice rxr'"'.;rrLni{  r-  .  r»  -..'la.:;  --:<■  vrar  prior  tO 
the  flimg  of  the  •■r.ar^e  »'".^:i  ■  f  "  <  ommlaBlon 
ur.:f»s»  tr.i?  p<?r<ii  i.  i^.jr.?ve<i  taereoj  waa  pr*- 
Ter-ted  from  fi'lng  s uth  chArg*  by  reMOn  of 
■ervice  in  the  Armf^r;  Purees  In  wbleh  erent 
th^  period  If  miiitar\  «t'  loe  shall  not  be  Ln- 
ci'.icled  in   ~'irrjputir,«     -i'  "-'e-yeAT  period. 

••|2)  The  resp-7ncl»r:r  snin  h«T«  tb«  right 
to  nie  a  verified  answrr  ',..■  STlctl  complaint 
and  to  appear  at  (uch  bearing  In  p«rBOO  or 
otherwise  with  or  without  counsel,  to  present 
evid»nce  ard  Uj  examine  and  croae  eiamlne 
vimeafieft 

d  I  1  :  The  ComtnlMlon  or  a  member  or 
dwsisrtiatod  !u^nt  conducting  such  hearing 
ihai;  have  the  pr,wer  reaaociably  and  fairly  to 
Mnend  any  c^impialnt,  and  the  respondent 
ihK.1  hare  Use  power  to  amend  lt«  ancwer. 
2  ■  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
■>ath 

■  3  1  The  member  of  the  Commlaalon  who 
nied  a  charge  shall  not  participate  In  a  hear- 
ing thereon,   except  a*  a  witness. 

":e>  1'  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing 
f>e'ore  a  member  or  designated  agent  of  the 
Commlaalon.  such  member  or  agent  shall 
tranafer  the  entire  record  thereof  to  the 
rommlaslon.  together  with  his  recommended 
decision  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  serred 
upon  the  parties.  The  CommlMlon,  or  a 
panel  of  three  qualified  members  designated 
by  it  to  sit  and  act  as  the  Commission  In 
such  case,  ahai:  afford  the  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity t ;  he  .^eard  on  such  record  at  a  time 
and  place  to  be  speolfled  upon  reasonable 
nouce.  In  its  discretion,  the  Commission 
upon  notice  may  take  further  testimony. 

"(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  member  or 
designated  aaient  conducting  the  hearing,  a 
cajse  may  be  ended  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
transfer  '.t  tiie  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mlaalon hy  agreeaaent  f>etween  the  parties 
: JT  the  elLmi.iauon  of  the  alleged  uniawftii 
empioyat?nt  practice  on  mutually  satisfac- 
tory  terms 

•  !■  If  upon  the  prepoDderanoe  of  the 
?'•'.. :lence.  inoiuding  all  the  testimony  taken, 
Ine  C  jfna. laalon  shall  And  that  the  respond- 
ent engaged  in  aiiy  unlawful  employment 
prsictlce.  the  CkjmniLSsua  shall  state  Its  flnd- 
.ngs  of  fact  and  ihai;  .saue  and  cause  to  be 
served  on  S'jch  reepoi-.aent  and  other  par- 
ties an  order  req. irlng  such  respondent  to 
cease  and  desiat  from  such  unlawful  em- 
p.oyment  practice  and  to  take  such  aiBrma- 
tive  action  as  wlU  effectuau  the  policies  of 
tn.s  uue,  iQciudlng.  but  not  Umlted  to.  es- 
taOUshUig  on-the-job  training  for  any  per- 
s.jna  aggrieved  by  such  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice,  or  payment  of  damages,  or 
reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees,  with 
or  Without  backpay  (payable  by  the  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  orga- 
i:ization  aa  the  raae  may  be.  respmnalble  for 
the  discrimiMatio:.  /  Provided,  That  interim 
earnings  or  am-uiits  earnable  with  reason- 
able diligence  hy  the  person  or  person^  dis- 
crl.Tiuiated  a^'iunst  shall  operau  to  reduce 
tne  backpay  jtherwlse  allowable.  Such  order 
niaj-  further  require  such  respondent  to  make 
reporu  from  time  to  time  ahowlng  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  has  complied  with  the  order. 
I'  the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  re- 
sp<  r.dent  has  not  engacsd  In  any  unlawful 
employment  practice,  the  Commission  shall 
Slate  lu  Ondlngs  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and 
cause  to  b«  served  on  such  respondent  and 
other  parUes  an  order  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint. 

'  (g)  Prom  the  time  a  hearing  Is  held  be- 
fore the  Commission,  or  in  the  ease  of  a 
hearing  before  a  member  or  designated  agent 
of  the  Oommlsslon.  from  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  the  record  thereof  to  the  Com- 
mission, until  a  Oi^nscrlpt  of  the  record  In 


a  case  shall  hare  been  filed  ta  a  court,  as 
bareinafter  provided,  the  case  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  approved  by  the  C^nmlaslon.  for  the 
elimination  at  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practtoe  oa  nratuaUy  satisfactory  terms, 
and  the  C  iiiiwlartuii  may  at  any  time,  upon 
reaaonabls  notles  and  In  such  manner  as  It 
Bball  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  any  finding  or  order  mads 
or  Issued  by  It. 

"(h)  (1)  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
be  conducted  In  public  sessions  and  In  con- 
formity with  the  standards  and  limitations 
of  secUons  S,  «.  7.  B.  and  11  of  the  Admin - 
Istratlrs  Procedure  Act. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commission  by  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  un- 
der this  title  to — 

"(A)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  other  than  that  It  be  used  In 
furtherance  of  the  conditions  of  this  title; 
and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  ptu-pose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  accept  and  utilize  the  searrlcea  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  tJ.S.C. 
736-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice  employed  without  compensation. 

"i3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section  the  Comml£alon 
Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  available  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
employees  thereof,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  tn  (A)  conducting  a 
preliminary  Investigation  with  respect  to 
any  charge  filed  with  the  Commission.  (B) 
endeavoring  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
with  this  title.  (C)  conducting  a  hearing  re- 
sulting from  the  Issuance  of  a  compleUnt 
by  the  Commission,  and  (O)  obtaining  ad- 
vice and  pertinent  Information  concerning 
any  occupational  training  programs  financed 
In  whole  or  tn  part  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Within  the  limitation  (^  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Commission.  It  may 
make  agreements,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  establish  such  procedures,  and  make 
such  payments,  either  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor or  the  employees  thereof,  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  ts  authorlaad  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  and  to  provide  such  services 
as  the  Commission  may  request.  Nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  delegate  any  of 
Its  authority  to  make  determinations  with 
rsspect  to  charges  filed  with  It.  to  Issue 
complaints,  or  to  make  final  orders  and 
findings  of  fact. 

"(1)  (1)  Whenever  the  Commission  makes 
a  finding  that  any  respondent  has  engaged 
In  any  unlawful  employment  practice  and 
Issues  an  order  requiring  such  respondent 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unlawful 
employment  practice  or  whenever  the  Com- 
mlaalon has  probable  cause  for  belief  that  any 
respondent  ts  not  In  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  any  voluntary  agreement  for  the 
elimination  of  an  unlawful  employntent  prac- 
tice entered  Into  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
(e).  or  (g)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  have  power  to  petition  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals  or.  If  the  court  of 
appeals  to  which  appllcaUon  might  be  made 
Is  in  vacation,  any  district  court  within  any 
circuit  or  district,  respectively,  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  In  queetlon 
occurred,  or  wherein  the  respoodsnt  resides 
or  transacts  business,  for  the  enforcement 
of  such   order  or   voluntary   agreement  and 


for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  rwtraln- 
Ing  ordsr  and  for  the  entry  of  an  order 
<llrecUnc  ths  respondent  to  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  clvU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $6,000  for  any  violation  of  such 
order  of  the  Oommlsslon.  and  shall  cerufy 
and  file  In  the  court  to  which  petition  is 
made  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in 
the  proceeding,  including  the  pleadings  and 
testimony  upon  which  such  order  was  en- 
tered and  the  findings  and  the  order  of  the 
Commlaslott  or  a  true  copy  of  such  volun- 
tary agreemsnt.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court 
shall  conduct  further  proceedings  In  con- 
formity with  the  standards,  procedores.  and 
limitations  established  by  secUon  10  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  such  filing  the  court  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  8erre<rupon  such  re- 
spondent and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper  and  to  make 
and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  anfl 
proceedings  set  forth  In  such  transcript  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing 
as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  In 
part  the  order  of  the  Commission  or  the  vol- 
untary agreement  between  the  parUes,  or 
directing  the  respondent  to  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  clvU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  any  violation  of  the 
order  of  the  Oommlsslon,  which  penalty  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sutMectlon.  each  separate  viola- 
tion of  such  a  final  order  ahall  be  a  separate 
offense,  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  violation 
through  continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey 
a  final  order  of  the  Oommlsslon  each  day  of 
contyiuance  of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall 
be  deemed  a  separate  ofiense. 

"(3)  No  objection  that  has  not  been 
urged  before  the  Commission.  Its  member, 
or  agent  shall  be  considered  by  the  court, 
unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  ob- 
jection shall  be  excused  l>ecause  of  extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

"(4)  The  findings  of  the  Conunlssion  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substanUal  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 

"(6)  If  either  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence In  the  hearing  before  the  C^ommlsskn, 
Its  member,  or  agent,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before 
the  Commission,  Its  member,  or  agent,  and 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  transcript. 

"(8)  TT\e  Commission  may  modify  Its 
findings  as  to  the  facta,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so 
taken  and  filed,  and  It  ahall  file  such  modl- 
fled  or  new  findings,  which  findings  wltb 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive,  and 
Its  recommendations,  if  any.  for  the  modifi- 
cation or  setting  aside  of  its  original  order 
"(7)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  decree 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  If  application  was 
made  to  the  district  court  or  other  United 
States  court  as  hereinabove  provided,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  In  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
section  13M. 

"(J)  Whenever  a  written  charge  has  been 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  {tlleglng 
that  any  respondent  has  engaged  In  any  un- 
lawful employment  practice  tnd.  after  pre- 
liminary investigation,  the  Commtsslon  has 
determined  that  probable  cause  exists  for 
crediting  such  written  charge,  the  Comnxls- 
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slon  may  petition  any  United  States  court 
o(  appeals  or.  If  the  court  of  appeals  to 
which  application  might  be  made  Is  In  va- 
cation, any  district  court  within  any  cir- 
cuit or  district,  respectively,  wherein  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice  In  question  Is 
alleged  to  have  occurred,  or  wherein  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacte  business,  for 
.appropriate  Injunctive  relief  pending  the 
ftnal  adjudication  of  the  Commission,  or 
the  securing  of  a  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  under  subsection  (b),  (e). 
or  (g)  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  the 
matter  in  question.  Upon  the  filing  of  any 
such  petition  the  court  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  served  upon  the  respondent 
and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  Injunctive  relief  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper. 
Such  respondent  shall  be  glTen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  by  counsel  and  present  any 
relevant  testimony.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  may  Its  Issued  with- 
out notice  If  a  petition  alleges  that  sub- 
stantial and  Irreparable  Injury  to  the  al- 
leged aggrieved  party  will  be  unavoidable 
and  any  such  temporary  restraining  order 
■hall  be  effective  for  no  longer  than  five 
days  and  will  become  void  at  the  explratloif 
of  such  period. 

"(k)(l)  Any  person  or  party  aggrieved  by 
a  final  order  of  the  Commission  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  In  any  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  of  the  Judicial  circuit  wherein  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  in  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  In  or  where- 
in such  person  or  party  resides  w  transacts 
business  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  filing  In  such  court  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
served  upon  the  Commission  and  thereupon 
the  aggrieved  party  shall  file  In  the  court  a 
transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the  pro- 
ceeding certified  by  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing the  pleadings  and  testimony  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered  and  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commission.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  proceed  In  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  an  application 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection  ( 1 ) ,  and 
shall  have  the  same  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  to  the  petitioners  or  to  the  Com- 
mission such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  In 
like  manner  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  en- 
forcing, modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole  or  In  part 
the  order  of  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Upon  such  filling  by  a  person  or  party 
•ggrleved  the  reviewing  court  shall  conduct 
further  proceedings  In  conformity  with  the 
rtandards,  procedures,  and  limitations  estab- 
lished by  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act, 

"(1)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not.  unless  speclf- 
IcaUy  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Conunlssion's  order. 

"(m)  When  granting  appropriate  tempo- 
rary relief  or  a  restraining  order,  or  making 
and  entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying. 
Mid  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part  an  order  on  the  Com- 
">l«*on.  as  provided  In  this  section,  the 
Jurtsdlctlon  of  courts  sltUng  In  equity  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  cotirts  sitting  In 
«^ulty.  and  for  other  purposes',  .approved 
•wch  23,  1932   (29  US  C.   101-115). 

"(n)  Petitions  filed  under  this  title  shall 
"•  heard  expeditiously." 
■jfto*^  3  The  second  sentence  of  section 
'Wlb)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is 
Mnended  by  striking  out  'and  under  which 
***  person  may   bring   a  civil  action   under 


section  706  In  any  case  or  class  of  cases  so 
specified,". 

Sbc.  4.  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  deleting  section  710  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"IHTEatnCATORT     POWXXS 

"Sbc.  710.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  any 
Investigation  provided  for  In  this  title,  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  16,  1914. 
as  amended  (15  XJS.C.  49.  60),  are  hereby 
mnde  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Commission,  except  that 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  may  not  be  re- 
quired outside  of  the  State  where  he  Is  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  may  not  be  required  out- 
side the  State  where  such  evidence  Is  kept. 

"(b)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  when  directed  by  the 
President,  shall  furnish  the  Commission, 
upon  Its  request,  all  records,  papers,  and 
Information  In  their  possession  relating  to 
any  matter  before  the  Commission." 

Sec.  5.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the   following   new   section : 

■SUaVEY     BY     COMMISSION     OT    APPKKNTICESHIF 
OS  OTHER  TKAININC   PROGEAMS 

"Sec.  717.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  survey  of  the  operation 
of  apprenticeship  or  other  training  w  re- 
training programs,  including  on-the-job 
training  programs,  to  determine  If  the  em- 
ployers, labor  organizations,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committees  controlling  such 
programs  are  engaged  In  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  such  programs. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
section  709,  in  conducting  such  survey  the 
Commission  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
have  access  to  any  records  maintained  by  an 
employer,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  pursuant  to  (1)  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
under  the  second  sentence  of  section  709 
(c),  or  (2)  any  fair  employment  practice  law 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  quarterly  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, containing  the  results  of  such  survey 
during  the  preceding  three  months,  and 
such  report  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  upon  request." 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  an  aggrieved  per- 
son pursuant  to  section  706(e)  of  the  Civil 
Rlghte  Act  of  1964.  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral pursuant  to  section  707  of  such  Act, 
and  all  such  suits  shall  be  continued  by 
such  aggrieved  person  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  the  case  may  be.  proceedings  there- 
in had,  appeals  therein  taken,  and  Judg- 
ments therein  rendered.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  clear 
that  title  vn  dealing  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  employment  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  8  months,  is  very  much  in  need  of 
strengthening  due  to  the  complexity  and 
immobility  of  its  provisions,  as  many  of 
us  In  Congress  well  knew  when  we  sup- 
ported its  enactment  as  the  best  that 
could  then  be  enacted  under  the  gun  of 
a  3-month  filibuster.  The  intervening 
period  shows  that  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  Insure  equality  of  opportunity 
in  employment.  This  is  tlie  point  of  the 
bill  I  am  now  introducing  with  Senators 
Clutord  p.  Case  and  Thomas  H.  Kuchei. 
as  coeponsors. 


As  part  of  the  background  for  this  bill, 
I  have  initiated  what  appears  to  be  the 
f\rst  comprehensive  survey  by  question- 
naire of  all  State  and  local  fair  employ- 
ment practice  commissions  and  agencies 
to  determine  how  effectively  they  oper- 
ate. The  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  is  cooperating  with  me 
in  this  survey.  I  am  most  pleased  to  say, 
and  has  stated  in  its  most  recent  news- 
letter to  State  and  local  agencies  thst 
these  questionnaires  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  EECX:s  requesUng  similar 
information  in  the  near  future.  The  re- 
sponses from  the  agencies  are  being  re- 
ceived and  analyzed  and  should  be  a 
valuable  source  of  otherwise  unavailable 
data  for  the  subcommittee's  Considera- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  bill  now  be- 
ing introduced. 

On  June  14,  1965,  I  introduced  S.  2134, 
a  bill  to  amend  four  of  the  worst  of  these 
provisions:  providing  cease  and  desist 
order  r>ower,  expwindlng  coverage, 
strengthening  investigatory  pwwer,  and 
requiring  a  continuing  sur\'ey  of  appren- 
ticeship progi-ams:  a  similar  bill.  H.R. 
10065,  has  since  been  reported  out  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit tee^ 
and  is  (Ml  the  House  Calendar. 

However,  there  has  now  been  time  to 
evaluate  the  first  6-month  report  of  the 
EEOC.  And  the  Commission's  experi- 
ence to  date  underscores  dramatically  the 
crlti<»l  need  for  additional  amendment 
t-o  its  basic  charter  in  a  number  of  impor- 
tant respects : 

First.  The  basic  orientation  of  the 
EEOC  was  never  intended  to  be  merely 
complaint-handling.  Throughout  the 
legislative  history  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  Commission  had  to  carry  out  an  ef- 
fective program  of  industrywide  surveys 
and  affirmative  action,  not  merely  react 
to  complaints  on  a  case-by -case  basis. 
This  was  the  reason  for  placing  such 
great  reliance — I  believe  too  great  reli- 
ance— ^upon  enforcement  In  Individual 
cases  by  State  fair  employment  practice 
commissions,  and  for  providing  Federal 
enforcement  power  only  over  patterns  of 
job  discrimination. 

But  In  the  first  6  months  the  EEOC 
was  swamped  with  3.263  individual  com- 
plaints, almost  half  of  which  required 
Investigation,  far  more  cases  than  the 
Commission  expected,  far  more  than  it 
could  possibly  handle  with  its  fiscal  year 
1966  budget  of  $2,225,000  and  staff  of  ap- 
proximately 160,  and  far  too  much  to 
leave  it  with  any  time  or  manpower  to 
undertake  any  affirmative  program. 

Thus,  a  major  feature  of  the  measure 
I  am  now  introducing  is  a  strong  link  for 
the  EEOC  with  the  nationwide  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  particularly 
the  investigative  manpower  of  the  vast 
existing  network  of  its  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  local  offices,  which  now  handle 
compliance  surveys  of  some  30,000  com- 
panies each  year.  Another  pixjvision 
would  also  increase  the  resources  of  the 
Commision  by  authorizing  acceptance  of 
volunteer  assistance,  particularly  from 
business  and  Industry.  Commissioner 
Richard  A.  Graham  has  stressed  the  need 
to  use  this  latter  resource. 

Second.  The  Commission's  affirmative 
action  efforts  are  broadened  by  giving  it 
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the  power  to  order  the  establishment  of 
manpower  training  programs.  Commis- 
sioner Samuel  C  Jsirfcson  has  sought  to 
establish  this  link  'a!;der  pr>=-sent  author- 
ity and  a  liaison  has  t)e€n  initiated  with 
the  Manpower  AdmlriistraLion.  But  It 
requires  a  firm  sututory  baae.  partlcu- 
'.ariy  in  the  context  also  of  giving  the 
EEOC  the  power  lo  Issue  cease  and  desist 
orders 

Third  Once  the  Commission  has  cease 
and  desist  order  power,  there  will  be  the 
danger  that  its  complaint-handling  func- 
tion will  be  seriously  hampered  by  the 
kind  of  dUatory  technical  proceedings 
which  often  plague  other  regulatory 
agencies  In  the  field  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  justice  delayed  can  be 
no  justice  at  all.  to  pwiraphraae  the  max- 
im since  the  economic  pressxu^  upon  a 
minority  i^roup  complainant  will  often 
require  him  to  take  whatever  job  he  can, 
often  making  his  case  moot  and.  worse, 
often  underutilizmg  his  abilities.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  num.ber  of  proposed  amend- 
ments would  reduce  the  opportunity  and 
mcentive  for  delay  during  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  such  as  the  power 
of  the  Commission  to  seek  interlocutory, 
or  interim  relief  in  the  courts  in  the  case. 
for  exam.pie.  of  dilatory  tactics  or  re- 
peated violations:  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission to  award  damages  when  such  re- 
lief IS  called  for;  and  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  Impose  a  civil  penalty  In  ap- 
propriate cases. 

Finally,  even  where  the  House- 
reported  bin.  H  R.  10065.  takes  a  step 
forward  it  does  not  do  so  strongly 
enough  For  example,  in  extending  cov- 
erage to  employers  of  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees, the  House  bill  delays  the  exten- 
sion for  stiU  another  year.  Title  VII 
Itself  wa.s  not  operative  for  an  entire 
year  after  enactment  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and.  because  of  the  delay  of 
the  administration  in  appointing  the 
CommLssioners,  was  not  really  in  opera- 
tion unti;  .some  months  after  its  July  1, 
1965.  effective  date  There  is  no  reason 
to  delay  the  extended  coverage  for  still 
ar.other  year  This  is  particularly  true 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  extended  act 
would  cover  700,000  employers  employing 
40  million  employees,  or  21  percent  of 
trie  Nation's  employers  and  54  percent  of 
employees,  whereas  at  Its  widest  cover- 
age— 25  employees  or  more,  on  July  1. 
1968 — the  existing  law  would  Include 
only  259,000  employers,  or  only  8  percent 
of  the  total,  and  29  million  employees,  or 
jiily  40  f)ercent  of  the  total. 

Eaualiy  significantly  the  House-re- 
ported bill  entirely  neglects  the  highly 
important  area  of  coverage  of  State  and 
lOcal  Kovrnment  employees,  Tbe  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  in  its  No- 
vember :965  report  on  law  enforcement 
m  the  Sfjuth,  made  this  recommenda- 
tion: 

In  order  to  help  aasure  that  justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  nondlscrlmtnatory  maimer, 
employment  In  law-enforcement  agencies 
should  b«  arallabte  to  all  persons,  regard- 
!esB  of  race,  oolor.  reUglon.  or  national  origin. 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I»«4.  pro- 
viding for  equal  employment  opportunlUea, 
doe*  not  cover  public  ecnployment.  Although 
dlaorlinlnatian  in  public  employment  can  be 
challenged  in  private  lawsuits,  administrative 


and  judicial  remedies  also  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  Commission  recommends  that 
Congress  consider  amending  title  VII  to  ex- 
tend lu  coverag*  to  public  employment. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  bill  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture by  the  Senate  Employment  and 
Manpower  Subcomm.ittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member.  I 
have  repeatedly  requested  such  hearings 
on  my  earher  bill.  S.  2134,  and  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  subcommittee  chair- 
man, has  assured  me  that  they  will  be 
held  this  session.  I  note  that  he  has  this 
week  reintroduced  for  consideration  by 
our  subcommittee  the  measure  which 
our  committee  reported  to  the  Senate 
with  a  large,  bipartisan  majority  in  1963, 
S.  1937  of  the  88th  Congress,  2d  session, 
as  well  as  the  title  vn  provision  of  the 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill,  S.  2923,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Douglas,  of  which  I  am 
also  a  cosponsor.  I  look  forward  to  the 
full  discussion  of  the  various  provisions 
of  these  bills  and  the  House  bill,  HH. 
10065.  which  hopefully  will  soon  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  the  other  body. 
It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  Include  a  strengthened  title  vn 
in  Its  expected  omnibus  civil  rights  meas- 
ure, and  that  this  proposal  can  also  be 
considered  by  our  subcommittee. 

The  bill  I  am  now  introducing  makes 
the  following  amendments  to  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

First.  Olves  the  EEOC  the  power  to 
Issue  cease  and  desist  orders  which  all 
other  regulatory  agencies  have,  but  also 
retj'ln"  the  power  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  the  existing  title  vn  to  initi- 
ate civil  suits  against  patterns  or  prac- 
tices of  discrimination  in  employment. 
HJl.  10065  would  permit  such  suits  only 
at  the  request  of  the  EEOC. 

Second.  Expands  the  coverage  of  title 
vn  to  employers  and  labor  unions  which 
have  eight  or  more  employees  or  mem- 
bers. H.R.  10065  would  extend  coverage 
to  employers  having  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees only  after  July  2.  1967. 

Third.  Requires  the  EEOC  to  conduct 
a  continuing  survey  of  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retridnlng  progams 
and  to  report  quarterly  to  the  Congress 
its  findings. 

Fourth.  Olves  the  EEOC  the  same  In- 
vestigatory powers  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  under  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  following  provisions  are  major  im- 
provements in  title  VII  which  are  not 
reflected  in  HJl,  10065: 

Fifth.  Expands  the  coverage  of  title 
vn  to  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, including  State  employment 
agencies.  This  Is  an  important  provi- 
sion, especially  In  the  area  of  State  and 
local   law  enforcement  agencies. 

Sixth.  Limits  precomplalnt  Investiga- 
tion tmd  conciliation  to  not  more  than 
30  days  after  a  charge  has  been  filed 
with  the  EEOC.  This  would  prevent 
dilatory  tactics  on  a  respondent's  part 
from  prolonging  the  precomplalnt  pro- 
ceedings. Other  regulatory  statutes  do 
not  require  such  precomplalnt  proceed- 
ings, and  in  this  field  particularly  there 
is  a  need  for  rapid  relief  if  It  is  to  be  at 
all  effective. 


Seventh.  Authorizes  the  EEOC  to  order 
aCHrmative  action  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  on-the-job  training  for  any- 
one discriminated  against.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant remedy  particularly  where  the 
defense  is  that  there  have  been  no  qual- 
ified minority  group  applicants. 

Eighth.  Authorizes  the  EEOC  to  order 
the  payment  of  damages.  This  is  needed 
particularly  where  no  other  relief  is 
available  to  a  particular  grievant  found 
to  have  been  discriminated  against. 

Ninth.  Authorizes  the  EEOC  to  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Labor  Department  In 
conducting  Investigations,  seeking  volun- 
tary compliance,  conducting  hearings. 
and  coordinating  training  programs 
This  would  help  to  overcome  the  serious 
limitations  upon  the  EEOC's  ability  to 
handle  its  caseload,  which  has  far  ex- 
ceeded expectations,  by  utilizing  particu- 
larly the  nationwide  network  of  the  La- 
bor Department's  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion local  offices  and  staff,  and  the  staff 
of  the  Manpower  Administration. 

Tenth.  Authorizes  the  EEOC  to  re- 
ceive donations  of  services  and  funds  as 
so  many  other  Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  do.  This  could  be  a  highly 
useful  source  of  expertise  from  the 
private  sector. 

Eleventh.  Authorizes  the  EEOC  to  ob- 
tain interlocutory  relief,  a  temporary  in- 
junction or  restraining  order.  In  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  prior  to  a  final 
order  to  avoid  dilatory  practices  or  re- 
peated violations  of  the  law  or  to  afford 
relief  where  otherwise  there  would  be  Ir- 
reparable injury. 

Twelfth.  Authorizes  the  X3B.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  order  a  civil  penalty 
of  no  more  than  $5,000  in  appropriate 
cases.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  provides  a  similar  remedy. 

Thirteenth.  Makes  judicially  review- 
able findings  of  "no  probable  cause"  by 
the  EEOC  and  requires  that  notice  of 
such  findings  Is  given  to  complainants. 

Fourteenth.  Makes  consent  agree- 
ments enforclble  in  the  courts  as 
EEOC  final  orders. 

Fifteenth.  Requires  complainants'  con- 
sent to  a  finding  of  voluntary  compliance 
prior  to  a  hearing.  It  Is  now  required 
only  during  a  hearing. 

Sixteenth.  Permits  a  Commissioner 
who  files  a  charge  to  participate  as  a 
witness  In  the  hearing  upon  It,  as  Is  now 
authorized  generally  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 


FURNISHING  OP  BOOKS  AND  OTHER 
MATERIAUS   TO   THE   BLIND  AND 
OTHER  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
President,  during  the  last  two  decades. 
Congress   has  passed   legislation  which 
has  done  much  to  bring  books  and  peo- 
ple together,  and  the  library  administra- 
tions  and   the   individual  librarians  in 
our  States  have  worked  with  dedication 
and  excellent  effect  to  achieve  this  end. 
The  first  Library  Services  Act.  which 
was  passed  in  1956,  authorized  Federal 
funds  to  be  made  available  to  the  States 
on  a  matching  basis  to  strengthen  rural 
public  libraries. 

This  program  met  with  extraordinary 
success  and,  in  1960.  the  Ubrary  Services 


Act  was  amended  to  include  aid  to  urban 
libraries  and  to  provide  for  badly  needed 
public  library  bulMings. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  provided  for 
library  resources  In  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  I 
have  strongly  supported  all  these  meas- 
ures. 

Despite  the  increasing  concern  of  the 
Congress  and  of  tbe  States  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  adequate  Ubrary 
service,  a  recent  survey  indicates  tliat  69 
percent  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  Na- 
tion fail  to  meet  the  minimum  standard 
set  by  the  American  Library  Association 
for  the  number  of  volumes  a  library 
should  have  and  that  97  percent  of  them 
(all  to  meet  the  minimum  standard  for 
general  operating  expenses.  In  these 
terms.  In  my  own  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, no  one  Is  yet  receiving  minimum 
adequate  public  library  service.  Despite 
the  fact  that  there  Is  public  library  serv- 
ice in  all  of  the  100  counties  of  the  State, 
in  a  few  counties  this  service  Is  so  limited 
that  there  are  still  83,492  pe<HJle  in  North 
Carolina  without  any  local  public  library 
service. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud,  however. 
that  library  service  In  North  Carolina  Ls 
much  Improved  over  what  it  was  In  1960. 
With  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1960. 
12  new  public  library  buildings  were  con- 
structed In  the  State  during  1965  and 
8  new  projects  have  been  approved  In 
1966. 

Because  of  the  promise  such  progress 
gives  and  because  we  need  to  keep  up 
this  fine  work,  I  have  cosponsored  with 
the  dlstingui.shed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
other  members  of  this  body  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  Included  in  this 
bill  under  title  IV.  part  B,  Is  a  provision 
to  provide  library  service  to  a  segment  of 
our  population  which,  ^ith  the  excep- 
tion of  blind  persons,  heretofore  has  been 
almost  completely  neglected.  Since  1931, 
by  act  of  Congress,  the  Library  of  Con- 
(ress  has  been  providing  books  In  braille 
and  talking  books  to  blind  readers  of  the 
Nation  through  32  cooperating  libraries 
•Jeslgnated  as  regional  libraries  and  ma- 
chines equipped  to  play  the  discs  through 
54  State  centers.  The  Regional  Library 
for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh,  N.C..  serves  the 
blind  residents  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina with  talking  books  only.  Braille  and 
books  on  tape  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  In  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress.  The  talking-book  machines 
are  distributed  by  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  Raleigh. 

There  has.  however,  been  practically 
no  Ubrary  service  available  to  the  600.000 
lndi\iduals  whose  eyesight  Is  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  read  newsprint,  even 
with  glasses,  nor  to  the  4,700  persons  who 
have  lost  both  arms.  Some  8.000  persons 
nave  lost  all  of  their  fingers,  and  1,600 
persons  are  In  Iron  lungs  or  other  respira- 
tory devices  which  make  ordinary  read- 
ing difficult  or  impossible.  In  addiUon, 
"wre  are  about  751.000  victims  of  mul- 
uple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy,  cere- 
bral palsy,  Parkinson's  disease,  and  other 


crippling  aliments  who  are  so  disabled 
that  handling  and  using  books,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers  is  impossible  or 
extremely  difBcult.  Altogether,  includ- 
irig  the  400,000  Wind  of  the  country,  there 
are  about  2  million  physically  handi- 
capped persons  in  need  of  library  service. 

Part  B  of  title  IV,  entitled  "State  Plans 
for  Library  Service  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped,"  would  enable  the  State 
Library  agency  and  other  public  and 
nonprofit  organizations  in  the  States  to 
provide  improved  library  service  to  the 
blind  and  to  other  phj'sically  handi- 
capped persons. 

As  a  companion  measure  to  S.  3076, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  use  of  reading  mate- 
rials now  provided  under  the  Library  of 
Congress  national  books-for-the-bllnd 
program  to  all  Individuals  certified  by 
competent  medical  authority  as  unable 
to  read  normal  conventional  printed 
matter  because  of  physical  limitations. 

This  extension  will,  of  course,  demand 
Increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  provide  adequate  library  service 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  Federal 
funds  earmarked  for  library  sei-vice  to 
the  physically  handicapped  authorized 
In  S.  3076  should  provide  the  needed  Im- 
petus to  the  States  to  provide  library 
services  to  these  citizens  and  to  improve 
and  extend  library  services  to  their  blind 
readers,  for  only  about  a  fourth  of  the 
400,000  blind  are  now  receiving  such 
services. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance 
of  these  two  bills.  No  citizen  should  be 
denied  the  opportunity  of  free  library 
service.  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
have  a  vital  nationwide  public  library 
system.  This  should  also  apply  to  citi- 
zens who  cannot,  because  of  physical 
limitations,  read  conventional  printed 
matter.  They  should  not,  through  our 
neglect,  be  second-class  citlzer^s  in  this 
respect.  It  seems  logical  to  extend  the 
use  of  the  Library  of  Congress  books- 
for-the-bllnd  program  to  these  lndl\id- 
uals — many  of  whom  are  disabled  as  a 
result  of  their  sendee  in  the  UJ3.  Armed 
Forces. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  these  library 
services  seems  small  compared  to  the 
benefits  that  will  be  forthcoming.  Each 
of  these  programs  has  already  made 
great  strides  in  bringing  books  to  the 
people — in  lifting  their  spirits  as  well  as 
their  educational  levels — and  I  am  con- 
fident that,  with  the  passage  of  8.  3078 
and  the  bill  1  have  Introduced  today, 
more  citizens  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  receive  adequate  public  library  serv- 
ice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  reoeived  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  3093)  to  amend  the  acU 
of  March  3.  1931,  and  October  19.  1962. 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  books  and 
other  materials  to  the  bhnd  so  as  to 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  such  books 
and  other  materials  to  other  handi- 
capped persons,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jor- 
DAK  of  North  Carolina,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


INSPECTIONS  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS IN  METALLIC  AND  NON- 
METALLIC  MINES  AND  QUARRIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relating  to  inspections  and  investigations 
in  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mines  and 
quarries.  The  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  scheduled  to  begin  hearings 
on  similar  legislation  next  Monday. 
March  21.  The  committee  now  has  be- 
fca-e  it  three  different  proposed  metallic 
and  nonmetallic  mine  safety  bills.  The 
bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  identical 
to  that  which  was  introduced  In  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress  by  Senator 
Murray  and  cosponsored  by  me  and  sev- 
eral other  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  par- 
ticular bill  today  is  to  assure  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare 
has  before  it  for  consideration  every  rea- 
sonable proposed  legislative  solution  to 
the  problems  of  metallic  and  nonmetal- 
llc mine  safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S  3094  >  relating  to  certain 
Inspections  and  Investigations  in  metallic 
and  nonmetallic  mines  and  quarries  (ex- 
cluding coal  and  lignite  mines)  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  relat- 
ing to  health  and  safety  conditions,  ac- 
cidents, and  occupational  diseases  theie- 
In.  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Clakx.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Wellai-e. 


INCREIASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORICAL PARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr. 
Scott]  and  myself,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  Independence  National 
Historical  Pai-k.  The  increase  will  per- 
mit the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  some  land  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er development  of  the  park.  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park  consists 
of  21.84  acres  in  the  heart  of  old  Phila- 
delphia. Properties  and  buildings  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  founding  and  growth  of  the  United 
States  are  preserved  and  Interpreted  for 
the  more  than  2  million  visitors  per  year. 
Included  are  Independence  Hall,  Con- 
gress Hall,  Old  City  Hall,  and  Independ- 
ence Square,  not  to  mention  the  new 
Independence  Mall,  which  is  protided  for 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  which  adJcHns  the  Federal  property. 

The  park  was  authorized  In  1948  after 
Congress  established  the  Philadelphia 
National  Shrines  Paifc  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  matter  of  con- 
serving the  hlstoriccd  objects  and  build- 
ings in  old  Philadelphia.  The  Commis- 
sion filed  Its  report  to  the  Congress  on 
December  29,  1947.  The  report  recom- 
mended acquisition  of  four  major  sites — 
one  of  which,  termed  Project  A,  consisted 
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.f  an  area  of  Uiree  dty  blodu  between 
'vV'alnut  and  Chestnut  and  Fifth  and 
Second  Streets  In  section  1(a)  of  the 
art  of  J\xne  28,  1948  f«2  Stat.  1061  >.  the 
Congress  authorized  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  this  area  for  the  park. 

.\U  but  one  parcel  within  the  original 
Project  A  has  been  tw:qulred  by  the  Ped- 
erai  Government  with  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  1948  act,  and  aa 
tt  has  been  amended.  Located  at  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets,  this  parcel  consists 
of  abour,  one-half  acre  owned  by  the  Re- 
liance Insurance  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  property,  which  houses  a  16-story 
ifflce  building,  is  surrounded  on  3  sides 
by  parkland,  and  constitutes  a  modem 
lntr'.x.sion  on  the  historic  mall. 

I  am  advised  by  the  owners  tliat  they 
have  agreed  to  sell  the  property  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  $3,250.- 
000  However,  the  amount  now  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated — $7,950,000 — for 
property  acquisition  at  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  has  been  appro- 
priated and  expended.  Therefore,  an 
increase  In  the  statutory  celling  Is  neces- 
sary If  the  property  is  to  be  acquired. 

This  last  Intrusion  should  be  acquired 
so  that  the  unbroken  historic  view  of  the 
park  may  be  completed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Alll  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3095)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  28.  1948,  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  property  for  the  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park.  In- 
troduced by  Mr  Clark  'for  himself  and 
Mr  Scott  I.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  as  the 
joint  spon.sor  with  former  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Hardle  Scott  of  the  legislation 
which  created  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  senior  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  introducing  this  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT.  TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  FOR 
MAKINO  GRANTS  THEREUNDER 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, on  behadf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Mr. 
M.^GirjsoN,  and  myself,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  thereunder  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  bill,  a  part  of 
the  admin Istratlons  legislative  program. 
Aould  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants-in-aid  for  airport  development 
under  the  Federal  Airixirt  Act  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  Without  this  extension, 
the  program  would  expire  June  30.  1967. 
The  bill  proposes  only  an  extension  of 
the  existing  program  and  aside  from 
conforming  amendments  does  not  pro- 
pose any  sut)stantlve  amendments  to  the 
Federal   Airport  Act. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  was  first  en- 
acted in  1946  'to  provide  a  system  of 
public  airports  adequate  to  anticipate 
a;.d  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aeronau  Jos." 
The  act  recognized  the  necessity  for  na- 


tional planning  to  Insure  the  wisest  and 
most  efficient  utilization  of  both  Federal 
and  local  funds.  Relative  to  total  Fed- 
eral Investment.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  few  federally  sponsored  programs 
have  proved  as  beneficial  and  success- 
ful as  the  Federal  aid  to  airport  pro- 
gram. Aside  from  providing  consistency 
and  efficiency  In  airport  development, 
this  program  contributes  inuneasurably 
to  guaranteeing  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  airport  system,  the 
single  most  important  factor  In  Insuring 
air  safety. 

I  would  like  to  simimarize  briefly  the 
principal  features  of  the  airport  program 
and  the  proposed  extensions  contem- 
plated by  this  bUl : 

First.  Extend  the  Federal  aid  to  air- 
port program  an  additional  3  years,  ex- 
piring Jime  30,  1970,  at  the  existing  $75 
million  annual  level  of  authorization. 

Second.  Cwitlnue  to  limit  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  items  directly  related  to 
safety — such  items  as  public  parking  lots, 
restaurants,  and  passenger  terminal  fa- 
cilities,  and  so  forth,   are  ineligible. 

Third.  Continue  a  special  fund  of  $7 
million  a  year  for  the  development  of 
general  aviation  airports,  the  essential 
purpose  of  which  is  to  relieve  congestion 
at  high  density  airports. 

Fourth.  Funds  allocated  to  any  State 
under  the  area-population  formula 
which  are  not  obligated  within  2  fiscal 
years  would  continue  to  revert  to  the  dis- 
cretionary fund. 

Fifth.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  Federal  aid.  airport  authorities 
would  continue  to  be  required  to  make 
provision  for  the  installation  of  certain 
specified  landing  aids — such  as  in-run- 
way  lighting,  riinway  distance  markers, 
p.nd  high  intensity  runway  lighting — de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
as  necessary  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use 
of  the  airport.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  for  the  Installation  of  such  specified 
aids  may  not  exceed  75  percent. 

Sixth.  A  special  fund  of  $1,500,000  for 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, because  of  their  Insular  status  and 
unique  reliance  upon  air  transportation, 
is  left  unchanged.  Under  this  fund 
amounts  made  available  to  Hawaii,  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
respectively  $600,000,  $600,000,  and 
$300,000. 

Seventh.  With  the  exception  of  the 
special  set-aside  allocations,  75  percent — 
or  $49,875.000 — of  the  remaining  annual 
authorization  would  continue  to  be  al- 
located to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
area  and  population  and  25  percent — or 
$16,625,000 — is  placed  in  a  special  discre- 
tionary fund  to  be  used  in  any  State  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator. 

Eighth.  As  in  the  past,  the  Adminis- 
trator would  continue  to  be  required  to 
prepare  a  national  airport  plan  specify- 
ing projects  considered  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  system  of  public  airports  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  aviation. 

Ninth.  Continues  the  requirement 
that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
grant  that  the  Administrator  must  sat- 
isfy himself  that  reasonable  effort,  in- 
cluding enactment  of  zoning  laws,  has 


been  made  to  restrict  use  of  land  adja- 
cent to  ainwrts  so  as  to  make  it  compat- 
ible with  the  operation  of  the  airport. 

Tenth.  Authorizes  grants  for  advance 
planning  and  engineering  for  airport  de- 
vel<vment,  the  Federal  share  of  which 
cannot  exce^'d  50  percent. 

Eleventh.  Continues  to  make  Guam 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  discretion- 
ary fund. 

Twelfth.  Continues  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator, prior  to  project  or  planning 
proposal  approval,  to  determine  that  the 
project  or  proposal  Is  reasonably  consist- 
ent with  existing  plans  of  public  agen- 
cies for  development  of  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  Administrator,  William  P.  Mc- 
Kee,  requesting  introduction,  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  in  order  that 
Senators  wishing  to  cosponsor  this  meas- 
ure will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  (S.  3096)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Monroniy 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.3006 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (48 
U.S.C.  1104(d) )  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tbereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thli 
Act  in  the  several  States,  In  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  this  Act,  appro- 
priations amounting  In  the  aggregate  to 
Sl»e.500,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  to  the  Administrator  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  yeara,  beginning  with  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Of  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph.  »66,5(X).OO0 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12.  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968:  June  30, 
1969:  and  June  30.  1970,  and  shall  continue 
tp  be  so  available  until  expended. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  In  EUwall.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  In  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
tborlced  by  this  Act,  appropriations  amount- 
ing In  the  aggregate  to  $4,600,000  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  to  the  AdmlnUtrator 
over  a  pertod  of  three  flscal  years,  beginning 
with  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  Of 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  paragraph. 
•  l,SOO.0OO  ahaU  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion, by  the  execution  of  grant  agreements 
pursi^nt  to  section  12.  beginning  July  1  of 
each  of  the  flscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968; 
June  30,  1969:  and  June  30,  1970.  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  avaUable  until  expended 
Of  each  such  amount.  40  per  centrum  shall 
be  available  for  Hawaii.  40  per  cent\un  shaU 
be  avaUable  for  Puerto  Blco.  and  20  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  the  VlrgUi 
Islands. 
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••(9)  For  the  purpose  of  developing.  In 
the  several  States,  sarports  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  U  to  serve  general  aviation 
ind  to  relieve  congestion  at  airports  having 
hlBh  density  of  traffic  serving  other  segments 
of  aviation.  In  addition  to  other  amounts 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  such  purpose, 
appropriations  amounting  In  the  aggregate 
w»21,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  to  the  Administrator  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  Of  amounts  ap- 
nroprlated  under  this  paragraph,  $7, 000.000 
»hall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12.  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
Uscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968:  June  30, 
1969;  and  June  30,  1970,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  avaUable  untU  expended." 

sac.  2  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act 
(49  use.  1106(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  6(d)(4)"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  •'6(d)  (4)   or  6(d)  (7) ." 

(to)  Section  6(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C 
1106(b)  <1))  is  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
•and  6(d)(4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•5(d)(4)  and  6(d)(7)"  and  by  striking  out 
.■5(di(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"5(d)(6)  and  6(d)  (9)." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
ROirey  Is  as  follows: 

Ftoerai.  AviATioK  Agency. 
Washington,  DC  ,  March  1,  1966. 
Hon.  HuBtxT  H.  Httmpheey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAK  Ma.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bUl  'to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to 
extend  the  time  for  making  grants  there- 
under  and  lor  other  purpoees." 

The  bill  would  extend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  to  permit  grants-in-aid  for  airport  de- 
velopment at  a  maximum  authorized  level 
of  175  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  1969  and  1970.  This  extension  vrtll  as- 
gure' continuation  of  the  development  of  the 
NaUon's  system  of  public  airports. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
enactment  of  this  proposal  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

William  F.  McKee. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  whether  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  happy  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  be  a  cosponsor.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 

TO  PRESERVATION  OP  HISTORIC 

SITES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KinnedyI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
1  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  to  accelerate  our  national  program 
of  historic  preservation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  bills  remain  at 
the  desk  for  1  week  to  permit  other 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  join  In  spon- 
soring the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUls,  Introduced  by  Mr.  MUSKIE 
'for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 


received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  as  Indicated : 

8. 3097.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid,  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  and 
related  Federal  programs,  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  historic  structures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

8.  3098.  A  bin  to  promote  and  coordinate 
historic  preservation  activities  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  other  public 
bodies,  and  private  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
our  buildings  and  sites,  which  are  rich  in 
American  history,  architecture,  arche- 
ology, and  culture,  are  threatened  by 
bulldozers  or  neglect. 

Already,  half  of  our  most  historically 
significant  structures  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

If  we  wait  another  5  years,  there  may 
be  no  need  for  this  legislation.  By  then, 
most  of  the  structures  which  could  and 
should  have  been  saved  may  have  fallen. 
My  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
protect  and  restore  those  remaining  from 
the  accelerating  pressures  for  cleared 
land  and  new  construction. 

A  measure  of  that  pressure  Is  the  pre- 
diction that  America  will  see  more  con- 
struction in  the  next  40  years  than  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  last  200. 

It  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  legislation 
to  stifle  progress.  Rather,  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  enrich  our  progress.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  with  the  incentive  of  this  legis- 
lation, our  past  and  future  can  live  as 
neighbors  and  contribute  jointly  to  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

The  proposal  will  help  us  save  for  the 
future  the  best  of  what  we  have  Inherited 
from  the  past. 

With  the  increasing  mobility  of  our 
society,  tangible  links  with  history  be- 
come more  meaningful. 

Our  landmarks  lend  stability  to  our 
lives.  They  are  a  point  of  orientation. 
They  help  establish  values  of  time  and 
place  and  belonging. 

This  legislation  will  find,  survey,  and 
register  significant  structures.  A  top 
level  National  Advisory  Council  would 
be  created  to  give  leadership  to  the  pro- 
gram. There  would  be  grants  and  loans 
for  acquisition  and  restoration  of  reg- 
istered buildings.  Cities  would  receive 
credit  for  such  work  toward  their  non- 
cash contributions  for  urban  renewal. 
Architects  and  technicians  would  be 
trained  to  flU  the  critical  shortage  of 
professional  personnel  in   the  field. 

In  short,  the  energies  and  resources 
of  both  private  and  public  organizations 
would  be  marshaled  to  save  our  heritage 
of  stone  and  mortar. 

We  ask  for  $2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967  to  get  this  program  underway. 

The  proposals  in  the  legislation  are 
based  on  recommendations  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Preservation.  The 
recommendations  are  the  result  of  a  long 
and  thorough  study  of  the  preservation 
needs  of  our  Nation.  The  special  com- 
mittee is  sponsored  by  the  US.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  and  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  that  committee. 

Companion  legislation  Is  being  In- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Congressn^^n 


WiLLiAU  B.  WiDNALL.  of  New  Jersey. 
He  also  is  a  member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3097 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I PBESCaVATION  Or  HISTOMC  STRUCTURES 

AS     PABT     or    UBBAN     KZNKWAI,     FkOJECTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  110  (b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  Imptiedlately  before  "(2)":  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  (8)  may  Include  pro- 
vision for  the  acquisition  by  the  local  public 
agency  of  structures  which  such  agency  de- 
termines to  be  of  historic  or  architectural 
value  and  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  structures  to  public  bodies,  private  or- 
ganizations, or  other  persons  which  wlU  reno- 
vate and  maintain  such  structures  for  his- 
toric purpoees". 

(b)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  110(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "re- 
habilitation or  conservation"  the  following: 
"(Including  preservation  of  historic  struc- 
tures) ". 
Acquisition    and    rehabilitation    of    historic 

structures  under  urban  renewal  demonstra- 

tion  program 

Sec,  102.  Section  110(c)  (8)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  structures  which 
are  located  In  the  urban  renewal  area  and 
which,  under  the  urban  renewal  plan,  are  to 
be  repaired  or  rehabilitated  for  dwelling  use 
or  related  facilities '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "of  structures,  lo- 
cated in  the  urban  renewal  area,  which 
(under  the  urban  renewal  plan)  are  to  be  re- 
paired or  rehabilitated  for  dwelling  use  or  re- 
lated facilities,  or  which  are  determined  by 
the  local  public  agency  to  be  of  historic  or 
architectural  value  and  (under  such  plant 
are  to  be  renovated  and  maintained  for  his- 
toric purposes";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  such  purposes" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "lor  the  pur- 
pose of  repair  or  rehabilitation  for  dwelling 
use  or  related  facilities". 

Relocation  and  preser^tion  of  historic  struc- 
tures 

Sec.  103.  Section  110(c)  (9)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  relocating  within  or  outside  the  proj- 
ect area  a  structure  which  the  local  public 
agency  determines  to  be  of  historic  or  archi- 
tectural value  and  which  la  owned  by  or 
will  be  disposed  of  to  a  public  body,  private 
organization,  or  other  person  which  will 
renovate  and  maintain  such  structure  for 
historic  purposes." 

Local  grant-in-aid   credit  for  purchase  and 
rehabilitation  of  historic  structures 

Sec.  104.  Section  110(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Unme- 
dlately  before  the  last  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "  'Local  grant-in-aid'  also 
Includes  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  rehabili- 
tating or  restoring  any  structure  located  in 
the  urban  renewal  area  which  la  determined 
by  such  agency  to  be  of  historic  or  architec- 
tural value  and  which  will  be  maintained 
on  a  nonproflt  basU  for  historic  purposes.  ' 
Grants  to  National  Trust  for  HUtoric  Preser- 
vation  to  cover  restoration  costs 

Sec.  106.  Section  116  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grant«   to   the   National   Truat   for   Historic 
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PTe«er»ai:i^r.  .'rom  fundj  available  for  reha- 
bilitation (rra:it«  under  subsection  (a),  on 
sue.*!  termjs  xr.d  condltlona  and  In  BUCb 
amounu  'not  excee<Uxkg  (90.000  with  reapect 
to  any  one  structure)  aa  he  deema  approprl- 
a"«r  to  cover  the  coata  Incurred  by  vuch 
Trust  m  renovating  or  restoring  rtructurea 
which  It  cimsider?  to  be  of  hJatorlc  or  archi- 
tectural value  which  It  haa  accepted  and 
which  it  wui  maintain  (after  such  renovation 
or  restoration)  for  historic  purpKjaes." 
I'r^an  pUni:ng  ffrantt  for  tuTvey*  of  hiS' 
torical  structTirej 

S«c.  lOfl.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  ie&4  Is  amended  b^  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(h>  In  addition  to  the  other  grants 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  la 
authorized  to  malte  grants  to  assist  any 
city  or  other  monlclpallty  In  making  a 
survey  of  the  structurea  In  such  city  or  mu- 
nicipaUty  which  are  determined  by  Its  ap- 
propriate authorltlea  to  be  of  historic  or  ar- 
r-n;teciuraJ  value.  Any  such  survey  shall 
be  designed  to  Identify  the  historic  strtic- 
f.irea  in  the  city  or  municipality  Involved, 
determine  the  cost  of  their  rehabilitation 
or  restoration,  and  provide  such  other  In- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  balanced  and 
effective  program  of  historic  preservation  In 
such  city  or  municipality.  A  grant  under 
this  subaectlon  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  coat  of  the  stirvey  for  which  It  Is 
n-.ade.  and  shall  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
agency  or  entity  apeclfled  In  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (9)  of  subsection  (a)  or.  If  there 
Is  no  such  agency  or  entity  which  la  qualified 
and  willing  to  receive  the  grant  and  provide 
for  Its  utilization  In  accordance  with  this 
subaectlon,  directly  to  the  city  or  munici- 
pality involved  " 

Loans  for  acquisition  arid  rehabilitation  of 
historic  structures 

.Sec  icn  (a)  Section  312 (a)  of  the  Housing 
.Krt  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  la)".  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"lai  To  assist  In  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric structures  both  within  and  outside  of 
urban  renewal  areas,  the  Secretary  Is  also  au- 
thorised under  this  section  to  make  loans 
to  the  owners  or  tenants  of  structures  which 
are  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him  to  be  of  historic  or 
architectural  value  to  finance  the  rehabilita- 
tion or  restoration  of  such  structurea,  and 
to  make  loans  to  other  persona  to  finance 
the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  or  reatora- 
tlon  by  them  of  structures  which  are  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
to  be  of  historic  or  architectural  value. 

"(3)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  from  other  sources  upon  com- 
parable terms  and  conditions,  and  (B)  the 
loan  Is  an  acceptable  risk  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  security  available  for  the  loan, 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the  loan, 
and  the  need  for  the  rehabilitation  or  resto- 
ration involved. 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent 
a  person  from  receiving  a  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  property  In  connection 
with  which  he  receives  a  grant  under  section 
lis  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940.  If  and  to 
the  extent  that  such  person  la  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  such  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

(bUl)  The  heading  of  section  313  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

"Loans   for   rehabilitation   or  historic 

preservation" 
(3)   SecUon    3ia(b)(l)     of    such    Act    U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  urban  re- 
newal plan"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ". 
or  the  urban  renewal  plan  IX  any,". 


(9)  Section  312<b)(S)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "rehabilitation 
loan"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "loans". 

(4)  So  much  of  section  313(c)  as  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "rehabilitation  loan"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "loan". 

(5)  Section  313(c)  (4)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  cost  of  re- 
habilitation" In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  In  each  In- 
stance "the  cost  of  the  rehabilitation,  resto- 
ration, or  acquisition  and  restoration". 

Preservation  of  historic  structures  under 
urban    beautiflcation   program 

Ssc.  108  Section  704  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ". 
Including  provision  for  the  acquisition  of 
structures  which  are  determined  by  the  au- 
thorities administering  such  programs  to  be 
of  historic  or  architectural  value  and  the 
rehabilitation  or  restoration  of  such  struc- 
tures for  maintenance  for  historic  purposes": 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  in 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "and  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  structures  to  the 
extent  appropriate  and  feasible". 

Fellowships  for  architects  and  technicians  in 
historic   preservation   field 

Sec.  100.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  (900.000  an- 
nually, for  a  three-year  period  commencing 
on  July  1.  19«e.  to  be  »ised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
ptirpoae  of  providing  fellowships  for  the 
graduate  training  of  architects  and  pro- 
fessional technicians  In  the  field  of  historic 
preservation.  Persons  shall  be  selected  for 
such  fellowships  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Fellowship  Advisory  Board 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
Fellowships  shall  be  solely  for  training  in 
public  and  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  having  programs  of  gradu- 
ate study  In  the  field  of  historic  preserva- 
tion or  In  related  fields,  which  programs  are 
oriented  to  training  for  careers  In  historic 
preservation  and  In  the  historic  preservation 
aspects  of  urban  renewal,  community  de- 
velopment, and  related  fields. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Fellowship  Advisory  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
which  shall  consist  of  nine  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  as  followa:  Three 
from  public  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
three  from  private  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  the  heads  of  de- 
partments which  pre  vide  academic  courses 
appropriately  related  to  the  fields  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  and  three  from  na- 
tional organizations  which  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  problems  relating  to  historic 
preservation.  The  Board  shall  meet  upon 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  make 
recommendations  to  him  with  respect  to  per- 
sons to  be  selected  for  fellowships  under  this 
section.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  transportation  expenses  and 
a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized for  members  of  advisory  committees 
created  pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1940. 

TTTLX      n KSTABLISHMBNT      OF      NATIONAI.      AD- 

TISOBT      COUIfCIL      ON       HISTOBIC      PKBSatVA- 

TION 

Establishment  of  Council 
Sbc.  301.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  Act.  there  U  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preaerya- 
tlon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council" )  which  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members  as  follows :  t 

{ 1 )   The  Secretary  of  t|fe  Interior. 
(3)   The  Secretary  of  housing  and  Urban 
Development. 


(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(4)  The  Adminlatrator  of  the  Ocntral 
Services  Administration. 

(6)   The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry. 

(6)  The  Attorney  Oenoral. 

(7)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  four  Oovernors  submitted 
by  the  Governors  Conference. 

(8)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  four  mayors  submitted 
Jointly  by  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  Lie&gue  of  Cities. 

(0)  One  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  two  county  officials  sub- 
mitted by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 

(10)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  individuals  In  private  life  who  are 
significantly  interested  or  experienced  In 
the  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Council 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  specified 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subaec- 
tlon (a)  may  designate  another  officer  of  hl« 
department  or  agency  to  serve  on  the  Council 
in  his  stead. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  paragraphs  (7),  (8),  (0),  and  (10)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  flv* 
years  from  the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's 
term;  except  that  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed under  such  paragraphs  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  from  one  to  five  years,  at 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment  In  such  manner  as  to  Insure 
that  the  terms  of  not  leas  than  one  nor  more 
than  two  of  them  will  expire  In  any  one 
year. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  nuinner  as  the  original  appointment 
(and  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term). 

(e)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  ChsOrman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(f)  Eight  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Duties  of  the  Council 

Sac.  303.  (a)   The  Council  shall — ' 

( 1 )  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  historic  preservation  Insofar  as  it  aSecti 
the  national  welfare; 

(3)  assist  In  the  development  of  a  strong 
national  historic  preservation  policy,  and 
provide  Uuplratlon  and  leadership  for  the 
Implementation  of  such  policy; 

(3)  support  and  aid  In  the  coordination 
of  activities  of  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  relating  to  historic  preservation, 
and  develop  policies,  guidelines,  and  studies 
for  the  review  and  resolution  of  conflicu 
between  different  Federal  and  Federally  aided 
progrants  affecting  historic  preservation: 

(4)  encourage,  in  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate private  agencies,  public  Interest  and 
participation  In  historic  preservation; 

(5)  make  and  pubUsh  studies  in  such 
areas  as  adequacy  of  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative statutes  and  regulations  peruining 
to  historic  preservation  activities  of  SUte 
and  local  governments,  and  the  effects  of 
tax  policies  at  aU  levels  of  govemmenU  on 
historic  preservation;  and 

(6)  prepare  guldeUnes  for  the  asslsUnce 
of  State  and  local  governments  In  drafting 
leglalaUon  relating  to  historic  preservation 

(b)  The  Council  shall  submit  annually  a 
comprehensive  report  of  Ita  activities  and 
the  resuiu  of  lU  studies  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress,  and  shall  from  time  to  tune 
submit  such  additional  and  special  reports 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Each  report  shall 
propose  such  legislative  enactments  and 
other  acUons  as.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Council,  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  its  recommendaUozis. 

Pouters  of  the  Council 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Council  or.  on  the  su- 
thorlzatton  of  the  Council,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  ptjrpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold 


such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
gnce  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Council  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  member  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  of  such  sub- 
committee, or  any  duly  designated  member, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  Chairman  or  member.  The  provi- 
sions of  sections  102  to  104.  inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (3 
CSC.  sees.  192-194.  Inclusive),  shall  apply 
m  the  case  of  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Council  Is  authorlssed  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department,  bu- 
reau, agency,  board,  commission,  ofBce.  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  Instrumentality 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act:  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Council, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman. 

Compe?isafion  of  members 

Sic.  204.  The  members  of  the  Council  spec- 
ified In  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  ( 6 )  of  sec- 
tion 201(a)  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  Council 
appointed  under  paragraphs  (7).  (8).  (9). 
and  (10)  of  section  201(a)  shall  receive  (100 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Council.  All  members 
of  the  Council  shall  receive  reimbursement 
for  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  perf<*monce 
of  the  duties  of  the  Council.  \ 

Staf]  and  facilities 

Sxc  205.  The  Council  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  serve  at  the  pleastire 
of  the  President,  and  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  for  level  2  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1965  (6 
OS.C.22n(b)  ). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  comjjensatlon  of  such  ad- 
ditional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  iu  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Quslflcation  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  The  Council  may  also  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  executive  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  use.  55a).  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  »50  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  sjjeclfled 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section 
301(a)  shall  provide  the  Council  with  such 
facilities  and  services  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control  as  may  be  needed  by  the 
Council  to  carry  out  its  duties,  to  the  extent 
that  such  facilities  and  services  are  requested 
by  the  Council  and  are  otherwise  available 
for  that  purpose.  To  the  extent  of  available 
approprstlons.  the  Council  may  obUln.  by 
purchase,  rental,  donation,  or  otherwise,  such 
additional  property,  facilities,  and  services 
M  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  Ita  duties. 

Meaning  of  historic  preservation 
a«:  206.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
hutorlc  preservation"  Includes  the  protec- 
tion, rehabilitation,  restoraUon,  and   recon- 
•trucUon  of  communities,  areas,  structures, 
"tes.  and  objecta  having  historic,  architec- 


tural, social,  or  cultural  significance  to  the 
United  states. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
S«c.  207.  There  are   authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

S. 3098 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Declaration  of  purposes 
Section    1.    The    Congress    finds    and    de- 
clares— 

(a)  that  the  spirit  and  direction  of  the 
Nation  are  founded  upon  and  reflected  in  Ite 
historic  past; 

(b)  that  the  historical  and  cultural  foun- 
dations of  the  Nation  should  be  preserved  as 
a  living  part  of  our  community  life  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  give  a  sense  of  orienta- 
tion to  the  American  people; 

(c)  that.  In  the  fact  of  ever-Increasing 
extensions  of  urban  centers,  highways,  and 
residential,  commercial,  and  Industrial  de- 
velopments, the  present  governmental  and 
non-governmental  historic  preservation  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  inadequate  to  insure 
future  generations  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  our 
Nation;  and 

(d)  that  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  accelerate  Ite 
historic  preservation  progranois  and  activities, 
and  to  assist  State  and  local  governmenta  and 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
In  the  United  States  to  ext>and  and  accelerate 
their  historic  preservation  programs  and 
activities. 

TITLE  I — NATIONAL  BECISTEX  OP  SFTES.  BtTILD- 
INCS,  AND  OBJECTS  SICNITICANT  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY.     ARCHITECTUHE.     ARCHAEOLOCT,     AND 

CULTtJRE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  national  register  of  sites,  build- 
ings, and  objecte  significant  in  American 
history,  architecture,  archaeology,  and  cul- 
ture. The  register  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing three  general  categories  of  such  sites, 
buildings,  and  objects — 

(1)  those  of  national  significance  Identi- 
fied In  the  surveys  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and  Antiquities 
Act  of  August  21.  1936  (49  SUt.  666;  16 
use.  461-467); 

(2)  those  of  national,  regional,  or  State 
significance  identified  In  the  surveys  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  this 
Act;  and 

( 3 )  those  of  local  significance  identified  in 
the  surveys  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  (1 )  pubUsh  from  time  to  time,  in 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  the 
national  register  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  shall  dis- 
tribute copies  of  such  register  to  the  heads 
of  all  other  Federal  agencies;  and  (2)  pre- 
pare for  each  State  an  Inventory  of  sites, 
buildings,  and  objecta  within  the  State  that 
are  included  in  the  national  register  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  distribute  such  Inventory  to  States,  local 
governmenta.  and  Interested  public  bodies, 
private  organizations,  and   Individuals. 

Sec.   102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Intarlor 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TrrL«     n — preservation     of     properties     of 

NATIONAL      SICNIFICANCE     INCLtTDED     IN      NA- 
TIONAL RECISTKK 

Sbc.  301.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth    in    section    1    of    this    Act.    there    are 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  and  each  of  the  ten  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the 
historic  preservation  programs  and  activities 
authorized  by  the  Historic  Sites.  Buildings, 
and  Antiquities  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49 
Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461 — 467).  Sums  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  Act. 
to  preserve  the  sites,  buildings,  and  objects 
of  national  significance  that  are  included  in 
the  national  register  established  under  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
having  direct  or  indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a 
proposed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  project 
In  any  State  shall,  prior  to  the  approval  erf 
the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds  on  the 
project,  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the 
project  on  any  site,  building,  or  object  of 
national  significance  that  is  Included  In  the 
national  register  established  under  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  m GRANTS  TO  STATl»  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS roR  stmvTTs.  plans,  and  proj- 
ects  FOR  HISTORIC   PRESERVATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  m  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretory 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  grant  funds  to  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  comprehensive  statewide 
historic  surveys  and  plans,  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  preservation,  acquisition,  and  devel- 
opment of  sites,  buildings,  and  objecta  signif- 
icant in  American  history  and  culture;   and 

(2)  to  estabUsh  a  program  of  matching 
granta-ln-aid  to  States  for  projecta  having 
as  their  purpose  the  preserv'atlon  for  public 
benefit  of  properties  that  are  significant  in 
American  history  and  culture. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoo. 

(2)  The  term  "project"  means  programs 
of  State  and  local  governmenta  and  other 
public  bodies  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals  for  the  acquisition  of  title  or  In- 
teresta  in  any  site,  building,  or  object  that 
Is  significant  In  American  history  and  cul- 
ture, or  property  used  In  connection  there- 
with, and  for  Ita  development  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  preservation  of  any  such  property 
for  public  benefit. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  No  grant  for  a  project  may 
be  made  under  this  title — 

(1)  unless  application  therefor  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
regulations  and  procedtu-es  prescribed  by 
him; 

(2)  unless  the  application  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  comprehensive  statewide  his- 
toric preservation  plan  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  after  considering  ita 
relationship  to  the  comprehensive  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plan  prepared  pursuant 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1966  (78  Stat.  897); 

(3)  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  his  determination  shall  be 
final: 

(4)  unless  the  grantee  has  agreed  to  make 
such  reporta.  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  require; 

(6)  unless  the  grantee  has  agreed  to  as- 
sume, after  completion  of  the  project,  the 
total  cost  of  the  continued  malntanance.  re- 
pair, and  administration  of  the  property  In 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary:  and 
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16  until  th«  sr&nt««  hM  compiled  wiXtx 
SMch  rurtber  ternu  and  conditions  m  the 
Secretary  may  deem  nece—ary  or  adrlsable. 
D  No  State  «h«ll  be  permitted  to  atUtee 
:n.e  vaiue  of  real  property  obtained  before 
the  date  af  enactment  of  this  Act  In  meeting 
the  remaining  co«t  of  a  project  for  which  a 
grar.t  Is  made  under  this  title. 

Sec  303.  a  I  The  amounta  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  granta  to  the  Statea 
for  comprehensive  statewide  historic  surveys 
and  plana  under  this  title  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Statea  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  needs  as  determined  by  him. 

(b)(1)  The  amounts  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
projects  under  this  title  for  each  flacal  year 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Statea  by 
'.he  Secretary  In  accordance  with  needs  as 
discloaed  in  ^proved  statewide  historic  pree- 
ervatlon  plana. 

( 2 1  The  Secretary  shall  notify  each  State 
of  Its  apportionment,  and  the  amounts  there- 
of »ha;;  be  available  thereafter  for  payment 
to  such  State  for  projects  In  accordance 
w.th  the  provlslona  of  this  title.  Any 
amour.',  of  any  apportionment  that  has  not 
been  paid  or  obligated  by  the  Secretary  dur- 
ing tr.e  fiscal  year  In  which  such  notifica- 
tion la  given,  and  for  two  fiscal  years  there- 
after shall  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary 
m  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

.Sec  304  I  a )  No  grant  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  or  on  account  of  any  survey  or 
project  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
which  financial  assistance  has  been  given 
>r  promised  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram or  activity,  and  no  financial  aaslst- 
ance  may  be  given  under  any  other  Federal 
program  or  activity  for  or  on  account  of 
any  survey  or  project  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  has  been  given  or  promlaed 
under  '.his  title 

I  b  I  In  order  to  assure  consistency  In 
policies  and  actions  under  this  title  with 
other  related  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties, ai'.d  to  assure  coordination  of  the 
planning,  acquisition,  and  development  of 
assistance  to  States  under  this  title  with 
other  related  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties the  President  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions with  respect  thereto  as  be  deems 
desirable,  and  such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided only  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions 

Src  305  The  beneficiary  of  assistance  un- 
der this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  disposition  by  the 
beneficiary  of  the  proceeds  of  such  afslft- 
ance  the  total  coat  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking in  connection  with  which  such  as- 
sistance Is  given  or  used;  and  the  amount 
I  nd  nature  of  that  pnirtlon  of  the  coat  of  the 
iroject  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
iources,  and  such  other  records  aa  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

Sec  306  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  S2. 000,000  to  carry  out 
Che  provisions  of  this  title  lor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  succeeding  flaoal  years. 
Such  appropriations  shall  be  available  for 
the  financial  assistance  authorized  by  this 
title  and  for  tiie  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Secretary  in  connection  therewith,  and 
sha;;  remain  available  until  expended. 

TTTT  C    IV       GRA>fTS   TO   THB    NATIONAl.   T«D8T   rO« 
HI^r'riRlC    P«r.SC«VATIO!>J    IN  THE   UNTTBD  flTAXaS 

Sec  ♦<;1  To  carry  out  the  purpoaes  set 
f  >r*'-.  ;n  secMon  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  tr.<?  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  peri- 
odic grants  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  m  the  United  Statea.  chartered 
hv  .\cr  of  Tongrnss  approved  October  38. 
:  j49  ,63  Stat  937  a«  amended,  for  the  pur- 
;v:).e  of  furthering  the  work  of  the  National 
Ttu.s:  ;n  educational  service,  financial  aa- 
s  a  tame  to  preservation  projects,  and  In  pre- 
serving and  administering  altea.  buildings, 
and  objects  3:i?niflcant  In  American  history 


and  culture.  Such  grants  shaU  be  used  by 
the  National  Trust  In  accordance  with  the 
ptrovlslons  of  the  Act  approved  October  20. 
1940.  as  amended.  Any  grant  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  used  to  finance 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  undertaken  by  the  National  Trust. 
The  remaining  cost  of  the  project  shall  be 
borne  by  the  National  Trust  from  funds, 
services,  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
combination  thereof  obtained  from  other 
sources,  the  value  of  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
his  determination  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  402.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such 
sums  as  may  be  necesfary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last 
D,>cember  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Walker,  super- 
intendent of  the  Coos  County  Inter- 
mediate Education  District  at  Coquille. 
Oreg.  brought  to  my  attention  a  matter 
which  disturbed  him  concerning  the  In- 
eligibility of  his  school  district  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  surplus  property  utiliza- 
tion program. 

Upon  receipt  of  his  letter  I  com- 
municated with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
termine If  the  matter  was  one  which 
could  properly  be  handled  under  the 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Department, 
I  was  informed  on  February  18,  1966,  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  it  appeared  no 
administrative  relief  could  be  found  and 
It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Walker,  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks,  together  with 
correspondence  dated  February  18,  1966, 
received  from  Under  Secretary  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen  and  attachments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  correspondence  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (8.  3100)  to  amend  section 
203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit the  disposal  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  supervisory  educational 
agencies  of  State  and  local  governments, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mobsx,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

That  section  a03(J)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (40  U^.C  484(j)).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tbareof  the  following  dcw 
paragraph: 

"(8)  The  term  'school  system',  aa  used  In 
this  subsection.  Includes  any  agency  of  a 
State,  or  of  a  political  subdlvUloo  of  a  State, 
which  Is  engaged  Ln  tb»  supervlsloB  oC  two 
or  more  tax-supportsd  schools  operatsd  or 


administered  by  or  within  such  State  or  po- 
lltlc&l  subdivision.  In  the  coordlnaUon  of 
educational  programs  of  two  or  more  such 
schools,  or  In  the  rendition  of  educational 
services  for  two  or  more  such  schools." 

The  letter  and  correspondence  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Morsb  are  as  follows: 
Covntrr  of  Coos. 
Coquille,  Oreg.,  December  22.  I9ts. 
Hon.  Wat  NX  Moass. 
Senator.  U.S.  Congress. 
Senate  Office  Building,    Waahington.  D.C. 

DxAX  ScNATOs  MosLsa:  Recently  In  Oregon 
moet  county  school  offices  were  designated 
Intermediate  education  districts.  coos 
County  Intermediate  Education  District  li 
in  need  of  certain  surplus  properties  dis- 
tributed by  Surplus  Property  OtUlzatlon  Di- 
vision of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Health.  Id- 
ucatlon.  and  Welfare.  These  properties  are 
needed  to  assist  Coos  County  Intermediate 
Education  District  in  its  effort  to  provide 
needed  educational  services  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  C(X>s  County. 

Coos  County  Intermediate  Education  Dis- 
trict has  been  declared  ineligible  to  recelre 
surplus  properties  due  to  a  technicality  in 
interpretation  of  regulations  describing  re- 
cipients. I  have  found  sympathy  among 
those  interpreting  these  regulations,  but 
have  been  unable  to  find  anyone  with  tb* 
authority  to  Include  intermediate  education 
districts  among  authorized  recipients. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  tb« 
regulatlona  regarding  recipients  along  with 
a  copy  of  a  letter  of  denial  received  from  Sol 
Slson,  Chief,  Stirpllu  Property  Utilization 
Division. 

I  feel  that  Cops  County  Intermediate  Ed- 
ucation District  ahould  be  able  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  surplus  property  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  Coos  County  Intermediate  Education 
District  Is  a  service  agency  for  Coos  Count; 
schools  preeently  offering  services  to  im- 
prove education. 

2.  Coos  County  Intermediate  Education 
District  services  almost  14,000  students  in 
Coos  County  Indirectly  through  0  school  dis- 
tricts. 

S.  The  Federal  Government  Is  encouraging 
the  development  of  "educational  centers  and 
services"  through  title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Kducatlon  Act  of  1906.  Coos 
County  Is  attempting  to  establish  an  edu- 
cational center. 

4.  Coos  County  Intermediate  BducaUon 
District  Is  completely  tax  supported. 

5.  Coos  County  Intermediate  Education 
District  could  make  valuable  use  of  selected 
surplus  property  to  Improve  educational 
services  at  considerable  saving  to  taxpayers 
In  Cooe  County. 

I  hesitate  to  bring  this  problem  to  your 
attention,  but  I  do  not  know  where  else  to 
turn  to  see  that  needed  educational  services 
are  provided  for  students  In  Coos  County 
at  the  moat  reasonable  cost  possible  to  tax- 
p»,yen.  Perhaps  you  wlU  be  willing  to  Ini- 
tiate some  action  in  this  regard. 

I   will  appreciate   any   assistance  or  sug- 
gestions you  might  give. 
Very  truly  youra, 

Troicas  J.  Wauckb. 
Superintendent,  Coo*  County  Intermedi- 
ate Kducatitm  District. 

How  To  AcQtrou  Fedbiai.  Subplus  Persokal 
Pbopbitt  roB  Hkalth,  Kdxjcationai.,  amb 
Cnrii.  DxFSNSs  Puaposxs  amd  Fhjeeal  Svt- 
PLUS  BxAi.  PsoPMrrr  fob  H«ai,th  and  Bdu- 

CATTONAI.   PtTBPOSXS 

(From  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uon.  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Field  Adminis- 
tration, Stirpltis  Property  UtUizatlon  DItI- 
slon.  Washington.  D.C.  In  coordination 
with  Office  of  ClvU  Defense,  Department  of 
Defense.  March  1906) 
Federal   surplus   reel    property  to  ell^W* 

health  and  educational  appUcanU,  at  a  price 
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that  takes  Into  conslderatloti  any  benefit 
which  may  accrue  to  the  United  States  be- 
e^me  of  its  use.  No  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  law  for  the  transfer  of  real  property 
{Of  civU  defense  purpoees. 

SUtes  as  used  herein  means  the  50  Statea 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  Virgin  Islanda. 

PXKSONAI,     PROPEBTT 

Personal  property  Includes  all  types  and 
categories  of  property  except  real  property, 
navsl  vessels,  and  records  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  It  embraces  such  items  as  hand- 
tools,  machine  tools,  furniture,  motor  vehi- 
cles, communication  and  electronic  eqtilp- 
xneiit.  construction  equipment.  X-ray  ma- 
chines, aircraft,  smalt  boats,  hardware,  office 
machines  and  supplies,  textiles  and  many 
other  types  and  categories  of  movable  and 
usable  property.  It  Is  offered  on  an  "as  Is, 
where  Is '  basis,  without  warranty  of  any 
kind. 

WBO    ICAT    AC4UIBB    PBBSONAI.    PBOPXRTT 

Peisonal  property  may  b«  acquired  by  ap- 
proved or  accredited  tax-supported  or  non- 
profit medical  institutions,  hospitals,  clinics, 
health  centers,  schools,  school  systems,  col- 
leges or  universities;  by  tax-supported  or 
nonprofit  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
schools  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
radio  or  television  stations  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Communications  CommlBslon  as  ed- 
ucational radio  or  educational  television  sta- 
tions: and  by  public  libraries.  Nonprofit  In- 
stitutions must  be  exempt  ftom  taxation 
under  section  601(c)  (S)  of  the  1964  Internal 
ReTtnue  Code.  Personal  property  may  also 
be  acquired  by  clvU  defense  organizations  of 
a  State,  or  civil  defense  organizations  of  po- 
litical subdivisions  and  instrumentalities  of 
a  State,  which  are  established  pursuant  to 
State  law.  The  act  is  specific  with  reajject 
to  the  types  of  organizations  which  are  eligi- 
ble; types  not  mentioned  above  are  not  eligi- 
ble to  acquire  Federal  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty through  the  donation  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

A  school  (excepting  schools  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  schools  for  the  physically 
handicapped)  means  an  approved  or  ac- 
credited organizational  entity  devoted  pri- 
marily to  approved  academic,  vocational,  or 
professional  study  and  Instruction,  which  op- 
erates primarily  for  edut^tlonal  purposes  on 
s  full-time  basis  for  a  minimum  school  year, 
and  employs  a  fuU-tlme  staff  of  qualified 
Isstructors. 

A  school  system  means  a  group  of  up- 
proved  or  accredited  tax-supported  schools 
npsrsting  under  one  administrative  organl- 
saUoa. 

A  college  means  an  approved  or  accredited 
Institution  of  higher  learning  offerlttg  orga- 
Btsed  study  courses  and  credits  leadliig  to  the 
lisccalaureate  or  higher  degrees. 

A  university  means  an  approved  or  ac- 
credited institution  for  instruction  and  study 
in  the  higher  branches  of  learning  and  which 
Is  empowered  to  confer  degives  In  speetal 
departments  or  colleges. 

An  educational  radio  station  or  an  educa- 
tional television  station  means  a  radio  or 
television  staUon  Ucensed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  operated 
exclusively  for  noncammercial  educattoDSil 
purposes,  the  Ucensee  of  which  is  tax-sup- 
Ported  or  nonprofit  and  tax  exempt  under 
■«;t*on  601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oode  of  1964. 

A  school  for  the  mentally  retarded  mmaxM  a 
tax-supported  or  nonprofit  and  tax  exempt 
faculty  or  institution  operated  primarily  to 
fh^"*  *P*cl«^lz«l  Instruction  to  students  of 
i™ted  mental  capacity,  operating  on  a  fuH- 
^™ebaals  for  a  ndmmtnn  school  year  pr»- 
"Wbed  for  public  school  tnstructlon  ot  the 
"»«ht«lly  retarded. 


CXII- 


A  school  for  the  pihystcally  handicapped 
means  a  tax -supported  or  nonprofit  and  tax 
exempt  school  organized  primarily  to  provide 
specialized  Instruction  to  students  whc«e 
physical  handicaps  necessitate  individual  or 
group  Instruction.  The  school  must  operate 
on  a  fuU-tlnte  basis  for  a  minimum  echool 
year  prescribed  for  public  school  Instruction 
for  the  physically  handicapped. 

A  public  library  means  a  library  that  serves 
free  all  residents  of  a  community,  district. 
State,  or  region,  and  receives  Its  financial 
support  in  whole  or  in  part  from  public  funds. 

A  medical  Institution  means  an  approved 
or  accredited  Institution,  facility,  entity,  or 
organization  which  has  for  its  primary  func- 
tion the  provision  of  medical  services,  or  the 
promotion  of  health  through  the  conduct  of 
resesJTch.  investigations,  experiments,  train- 
ing, and  demonstrations,  relating  to  causes, 
prevention,  and  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases. 


DKPABTMEirr  OF  Hbalth,  Education, 

AKD    WCLXABK, 

Washington.  D.C,  December  9.  1965. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Walkzh, 

Superintendent,   Coos   County   Intermediate 
Educational  District,  Coquille,  Oreg. 

Deab  8rrpeBiNTENT>M»T  Walker;  We  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  December 
2  regarding  your  desire  to  have  the  Coos 
(>>unty  Intermediate  Education  District  de- 
termined eUglble  (or  donations  of  Federal 
surplus  personal  property. 

The  donation  legislation  Is  very  specific  In 
identifying  the  types  of  educational  entitles 
to  which  donations  may  be  made.  These 
Include  tax -supported  school  systems,  and 
tax-supported  or  nonprofit  tax-exempt 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  schools  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  schools  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  radio  and  television  stations 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  educational  radio  stations  or 
educational  television  stations.  Donations  of 
property  for  educational  purpoees  may  also 
be  made  to  public  libraries  which  serve  free 
all  residents  of  a  community,  district.  State, 
or  region  and  receive  their  financial  support 
In  whole  co-  In  part  from  public  funds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  furnished 
In  your  letter,  we  agree  with  the  Oregon  State 
Agency's  determination  that  your  organiea- 
tlon  does  not  meet  the  criteria  of  a  school 
system  or  any  of  the  other  eligible  types  of 
educational  entitles  provided  for  In  the  do- 
nation legislation. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  be  of  assistance 
to  your  school  district  through  the  surplus 
personal  property  donation  program  under 
your  present  setup.  However,  If  Coos  County 
establishes  an  educational  center  and  It  Is 
operated  by  your  school  district,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  evaluate  yotir  organization's  program 
again  and  reconsider  the  question  of  your 
eUglblllty. 

Please  keep  the  State  agency  for  surplus 
property  apprised  of  any  cbsAges  In  the  pro- 
gram  operations   of   your   school   district. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sol  Blsoit. 
Chief.  Surplut  Property  Utilization  Di- 
vision. 


Tm  Cin>is  SECRrTABT  or 

HXAL'ra,  BOUCATIOK,  Aim  Welfakk, 

W  asMngtonJi  .C . 
Hon .  Watnx  Morsx. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washtngrton.  D.C. 

Dkax  Senator  Mobse:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  11, 1906 
concerning  the  eligibility  of  the  Coos  County 
Intermediate  Education  District.  CoqulUe, 
Oreg.,  for 'donations  of  Federal  siutjIus  per- 
sonal property  under  the  program  admin- 
istered by  this  Department. 


Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  January  17 
from  Sol  Elson,  Chief  of  the  Departmsnrs 
Surpixis  Property  UtUizatlon  Dtvislan,  to  Mr. 

Walker,  SuperlnteiMlent  of  Cooe  County  In- 
termediate Education  District,  regarding  this 
matte'. 

Section  a03())  (S)  ot  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (40  U£  C.  484(j)(8)),  authorhMS 
donations  to  specified  categories  of  donees 
Including  school  systems,  schools,  ooUeges, 
and  universities.  These  categories  of  Insti- 
tutions are  defined  In  the  Department's  regu- 
lauons,  46  CTJS...  part  IS,  consistent  with 
their  meanings  as  reflected  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  act.  Section  13.1  (aa)  reads: 
"School  system  means  a  group  of  approved  or 
accredited  tax -supported  schools  operated 
under  one  administrative  organization." 

It  Is  our  understand  mg  that  the  six  school 
systems,  or  school  districts,  in  Cooe  County, 
control  and  operate  the  tax-supported 
schools  within  their  Individual  school  dis- 
tricts, and  that  the  Coos  County  Intermedi- 
ate Education  District  la  a  county  adminis- 
trative or  supervisory  type  organisation  co- 
ordinating the  county  program  tout  not  di- 
rectly operating  or  controlling  any  schools 
in  the  county. 

It  appears  that  Coos  County  Intermediate 
fiUucatlon  District  offers  services  to  the  sepa- 
rate Independent  school  systems  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  aervicee  which  the  State  De- 
partments of  Education  offer  to  the  local 
schools  and  school  systems  within  the  States. 
A  State  Department  of  Bduc&tion  which 
functions  as  a  service  or  administrative  arm 
of  the  State  Government  which  does  not 
operate  and  administer  IndUidual  schools,  is 
not  considered  eligible  tor  donations  of  sur- 
plus property.  However,  a  State  Department 
of  Education  which  directly  operates  and 
controls  a  group  of  tax-supported  schools  or 
colleges  may  be  considered  as  an  eligible 
school  system  and  thus  qualify  for  donations 
of  surplus  property.  The  legislative  history 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Bervicee  Act  of  1040,  as  amended,  Indicates 
that  It  was  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
only  those  "school  systems"  which  directly 
operate  and  administer  schools,  should  be 
considered  eligible  tio  receive  donations  of 
surplus  personal  property  under  the  Act. 

In  order  to  confer  eligibility  upon  State  De- 
partments of  Education  and  other  tax-sup- 
ported Instrumentalities  of  government  such 
as  the  Coos  County  Intermediate  Education 
District,  responsible  for  providing  adminis- 
trative services  to  school  systems,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  amend  the  above  referenced 
section  of  the  federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act. 

If  there  are  additional  facts  or  information 
concerning  the  Coos  County  Intermediate 
Education  District  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  us,  we  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
them  for  further  consideration  of  this  ap- 
plicant. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  yon 
In  any  way,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WtLBtTB  J.  COREN, 

Under  Secretary. 
DEPARTKOfT  OF  Health, 

ESnJCATlON,  AND  V/O^TIiKT. 

Washtngton,  D.C,  January  17,  1969. 
ICr.  TBOMAS  J.  Walkxb. 

Superintendent,   Coos   County   Intermediate 
Eduaatton  District,  Courthouse,  Coquille, 
Oreg. 
Deab  Mb.  Walker:  Tour  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1906.  to  the  CommlsBlon  of  Educa- 
tion, has  been  referred  to  this  oflloe  for  ac- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  contained 
In  your  letter,  the  Ooos  County  Intenaedlate 
Bdueatloa  IMsttlct  does  not  meet  the  daf- 
inltiOQ  ot  a  school  system  pursuant  to  the 
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Dcpartmenfi  don&Uon  program  reg\iIaUon«. 
Aa  Ueflned  In  the  regulations,  "a  school  sys- 
•.<»rn  means  a  group  erf  approved  or  accre<llted 
ux  supported  schools  operated  under  one  ad- 
n-mlatratlve  organisation." 

We  recognize  that  In  some  States  the 
county  board  of  education  with  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  as  chief  admlnls> 
trator.  actually  operates  and  controla  all 
schools  within  the  county  Including  such 
matters  as  the  employment  of  teachers  and 
other  personnel,  purchasing  ot  equipment 
and  supplies,  etc.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  such  an  organisational  pattern  does 
not  prevail  In  Oregon  and  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary  has  been  presented. 

However.  If  Coos  County  Intermediate 
Eflucatlon  District  has  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  operate  and  control  directly 
certain  schools  which  are  eligible  on  their 
own  merits  and  In  such  capacity  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  acquiring  and  disposing  of 
property  for  them,  then  the  Coos  County 
Intermediate  Bducatlon  District  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  surplus  property  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  these  Institutions  under  its 
operation  and  control,  and  for  Its  own  ad- 
ministrative use. 

Purthermore.  If  Coos  County  establUhee  an 
educational  center  which  would  qualify  as 
an  eligible  school  to  serve  students  of  the 
entire  country,  and  It  is  operated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Coos  County  Interme<llate 
Education  District,  we  shall  be  glad  to  eval- 
uate your  program  again  and  reconsider  the 
question  of  your  eligibility  as  a  school  sys- 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sol  Elsok, 
Chief.     Division     o/     Surplus     Property 
Utilization 


XJS    COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
est.abli.sh  the  US  Committee  on  Human 
Righis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiil  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  31011  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  to  prepare 
for  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  observance  of  the  year  1968  as 
International  Human  Rights  Year,  and 
for  other  purpoees,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark  < f or  himself  amd  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatioas 

Mr  ClJiRK  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
p<^).se  of  this  legislation  is  to  prepare  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year  It  was  de- 
-sUtiPd  to  Implement  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Citizens  Panel  on  Human 
Rights,  headed  by  Prof.  Louis  B.  Sohn 
of  Harvard,  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation. 
which  was  held  from  November  29 
through  December  1,  1965. 

In  its  report,  the  Sohn  committee 
pointed  out  that  the  International  Co- 
operation Year,  which  was  celebrated  in 
196.5  Will  be  followed  in  1968  by  the 
International  Human  Rights  Year,  pro- 
claimed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  In  honor  of  the  20th  an- 
nU-ersary  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  committee  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  representative 


body    to   prepare   plans    to   enable   the 

United  States  and  the  United  Nations  to 
enlarge  the  protection  of  individuals 
throughout  the  world  against  all  forms 
of  tyranny,  injustice  and  discrimination. 

If  U.S.  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year  is  to  be  mean- 
ingful and  productive,  advance  planning 
Is  essential.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
creation  of  an  11 -man  committee,  with 
members  drawn  from  the  Congress  and 
private  life,  to  engage  in  the  planning 
and  coordinating  work  necessary  to  make 
it  a  success. 

The  27  Senators  Joining  as  cosponsors 
are:  Gordon  Allott,  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Daniil  B.  BRrwsTiR,  Frank  Church, 
Paul  H.  Douglas.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Vancb 
Hartkk.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  Edward  V.  Long,  Eugenk  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Gale  W.  McG«e,  George  S.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Lee  Metcali,  Walter  P.  Mon- 
DALE,  Wayne  Morse,  Prank  E.  Moss, 
Edicund    S.    Muskie.    Maurine   B.    Neu- 

BERGER,    CI.AIBORNE    PELL.    WILLIAM   PROX- 

MiRE,  Jennings  Randolph,  Levehett  Sal- 
tonstall,  hugh  scott.  joseph  d. 
Tydinos,  Ralph  Yarborough.  Stzphen 
M.  Young. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tbat  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ators cosponsoring  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pdnted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s..aioi 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

KSTABUSHKKMT   Or   TTNrrxS    STAns    COM- 

MrrrKz  on  bxtman  rights 
8«cnoN  1.  That,  in  order  to  {MDvide  for 
effective  and  coordinated  i>reparatl(in  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1908,  designated  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  the  United  Nations 
as  "International  Human  Rights  Year",  there 
Is  hereby  established  an  advisory  and  coor- 
dinating committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
"United  States  Committee  on  Human  Rights" 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  "Committee"), 

MEMBERS  RTF 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, one  from  each  political  party, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represents  tl  ves ; 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  Seven  members  appointed  from 'pri- 
vate life  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orlglnai 
appointment. 

(d)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  advis- 
able to  conduct  Its  activities. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Committee  each  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  BlOO  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  the 
pwwers  and  duties  of  the  Committee,  includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  may  receive  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1046  (S 
U.SC.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service    employed    Intwmlttently. 


POWERS  AND  DUnXS 

Sec  3.  The  Committee  is  authorized  ud 
directed  to  conduct  studies  and  fomiui»t, 
plans  for  effecUve  and  coordinated  partld- 
patlon  by  the  United  States  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  year  1968  as  "Interoatloiui 
Human  Rights  Year".  In  the  conduct  of  it« 
activities,     the     Committee     is     authorized 


(1)  conduct  studies,  seminars,  and  meet- 
ings with  appropriate  parties  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  effective  participation  In  the  ob- 
servance of  International  Human  Rigtu 
Year  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  leveii 
of  government  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  explore  the  role  of  the  United  Sut«« 
in  defining,  expressing,  and  expanding  the 
application  of  human  rights  principles  in  th* 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world; 

(3)  review  past  and  present  policies  of  tli» 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  unlvetMl 
application  and  preservation  of  human  rights 
principles:   and 

(4)  take  such  other  action  and  conduct 
such  other  activities  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  a  basis  for  the  observance  by  the 
United  States  of  International  Human  Righu 
Tear. 

cooperation  with  commtttxx  bt 

EXECtrnVE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Committee  Is  authorised 
to  request  any  department,  agency.  Inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  Instrumentality  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
furnish  suggestions  and  information  to  the 
Committee  In  carrying  out  the  funcUons  of 
the  Committee  under  this  Act.  The  head  ol 
each  such  department,  agency,  Independent 
establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is  author- 
ized to  furnish  such  suggestions  and  Infor- 
mation to  the  Committee  ui>on  request  of 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  head  of  each 
department,  agency.  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  in  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  otherwu* 
cooi>erate  with  the  Committee  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  provide  the  Committee  with  lueh 
additional  assistance  and  services  as  may  be 
available. 

STA>T  or  committxx 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  appoint 
an  executive  secretary  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  prescribe  his  duties,  and 
fix  bis  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  payable  under  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1940,  u 
amended  (79  Stat.  1111;  6  U.S.C.  1113(b)). 

(b)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  fix  the  compensation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  »• 
amended,  of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act 

(c)  The  Committee omay  procure,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  15  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (6 
U.S.C.  66a).  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants.  Individ- 
uals so  employed  shall  be  paid  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  but 
not  In  excess  of  tlCX)  per  diem.  Including 
traveltlme,  and.  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lleo 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  8  ot 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948,  ai 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  tb« 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

report  and  tbu^ination  op  ooMMrrrxx 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  submit 
to  the  President,  not  later  than  July  1.  19*^ 
tat  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  under  this 
Act  together  with  its  recommendations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  as  to  the  mann« 
In  which  the  most  effecUve  and  coordinated 
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ntftlclpatlon  by  the  United  Stats*  In  the  ob- 
Srvance  of  the  year  1988  as  "Intemattonal 
ganian  Rights  Tear"  may  be  aaxtmpllshed 
»ad  Including  recommendaUonB  as  to  the 
msani  by  which  the  United  State*  may  con- 
trtbut*  most  effectively  to  the  acceptance. 
(,eaervance.  practice,  and  enforcosnent  of  the 
orlnciples  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
^rld  m  International  Htunan  Sights  Tear" 
and  thereafter. 

(b)  Prom  and  after  the  submltslon  of  Its 
report  to  the  President  under  subsection  (a) 
the  Committee  shall,  under  the  direction  o* 
Uje  President,  continue  as  an  informational 
and  coordinating  clearinghouse  and  center  of 
United  States  parUclpatlon  In  the  observ- 
ance of  the  year  1988  as  "International  Hu- 
man Bights  Year"  and.  to  carry  out  such 
purpose,  shall  perform  such  addltkmal  duties 
It  the  President  may  impose  upon  It. 

(c)  The  Conunlttee  shaU  cease  to  exist  at 
the  dose  of  December  31.  1968. 
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AtrrHORIZATION    or    APPROPRirnONS 

Stc  7.  There    are    authorized    to    be 


ap- 


propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  acoompllsh  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act. 


AT  .T  .TFT)  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  PER- 
SONNEL TRAINING  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  the  pro- 
posed Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  of  1966.  In  tatroducing 
the  legislation  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  strongly  support  the  expansion  of 
our  capacity  for  training  allied  health 
professions  personnel. 

Although  I  am  Introducing  the  bill,  I 
am  not  endorsing  at  this  time  provisions 
of  the  legislation  that  would  amend  the 
student  loan  programs  for  medical, 
osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
optometric,  and  nursing  students.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  encourage 
students  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
to  obtain  federally  guaranteed  and  sub- 
sidized loans  from  non-Federal  sources. 
Under  existing  law,  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  student  loans  fuiids  are 
authorized. 

As  the  Senate  author  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  I  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  the  present  program 
of  loans  for  needy  students. 

I  plan  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
proposed  change  In  financing  student 
loans  and  I  shall  constilt  with  students, 
colleges,  universities,  and  representatives 
of  the  banking  community  prior  to  tak- 
ing any  final  action  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  text 
of  the  measure  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
»t  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Jrtll  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ifn-ed;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
'111  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3102)  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  training  of  medical  tech- 
nologists and  personnel  In  other  allied 
bealth  professions,  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cational quaUty  of  the  schools  training 
wch  alUed  health  professions  personnel. 
and  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  exist- 
in*  student  loan  programs  for  medksal, 
osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry,  pharmacy. 
optometric.  and  nursing  students,  and 
w  other  purpoeea  Introduced  by  Mr. 


Hill,  was  received,  read  twice  by  lt«  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RccoKD.  as  fcklkyws: 

S.  3103 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Allied  Health  Pro- 
fesalons  Personnel  Training  Act  of  I968~. 
addition  or  part  g  to  tttlx  vn  or  the  pcbuc 

HEALTB    SERVICE   ACT 

Sec.  2.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice   Act  Is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  G — Training  in  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessiom 

"Grants  for  Construction  of  Teaching  Facili- 
ties for  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 

"Authorization  of  approprlatlcms 
Sec.  791.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  lor  training  centers 
for  allied  health  professions,  or  replacement 
or  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities  for  such 
centers,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1067,  and  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  ^ums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  grants  under  this  section  tmtU 
the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"Approval  of  applications  for  construction 
grants 

"(b)(1)  No  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  unless  It  Is 
submitted  to  the  Surgeon  General  prior  to 
July  1 ,  1968.  The  Surgeon  General  may  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  tlie 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a 
grant  Is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  filed. 

"(2)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor  Is 
approved  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  his 
determination  that — 

"(A)  the  applicant  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  training  center  for  allied  health  pro- 
fessions; 

"(B)  the  appUcatton  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (I)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  completion  ot 
construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  training  for  which  It  Is  to  be 
constructed,  and  will  not  be  tised  for  sec- 
tarian Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship.  (11)  sufficient  funds  wlil  be  avail- 
able to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  facility.  (HI)  suffi- 
cient funds  will  be  available,  When  construc- 
tion Is  completed,  for  effective  use  of  the 
facility  for  the  training  for  which  it  is  being 
constructed,  and  (Iv)  In  t^e  case  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  for  construction  to  expand 
the  training  capacity  of  a  training  center  for 
allied  health  professions,  for  the  first  full 
school  year  after  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction and  for  each  of  the  nine  years 
thereafter,  the  enrolltoent  of  full-time  stu- 
dents at  such  center  will  exceed  the  highest 
enrollment  of  such  students  at  such  school 
for  any  of  the  five  fuU  school  years  preceding 
Um  year  In  which  the  application  Is  made  by 
at  l«ast  6  per  centum  of  such  highest  enroll- 
ment, and  the  requirements  of  this  clause 
(Iv )  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  rei]Ulrements 
of  section  792(b)(2),  where  applicable; 

"(C)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
a  grant  for  construction  of  a  new  facility. 
such  application  Is  for  aid  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  training  center  for  allied  health 
pn-ofesstons,  or  construction  which  will  ex- 
pand the  training  capacity  of  an  existing 
center,  or  (U)  In  tbs  o«m  of  an  application 
for  a  groBt  for  repl«o«iiMnt  or  rehabUita- 


tlon  of  existing  laeiUtles,  such  application  Is 
for  aid  In  construction  which  will  replace  or 
r*babUltate  faculties  of  an  existing  training 
center  for  allied  health  professions  which  ore 
so  obsolete  as  to  require  the  center  to  curtail 
substantially  either  Its  enrollment  or  the 
quality  of  the  training  provided; 

"(D)  the  plans  and  specifications  ore  in 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  mini- 
mum standards  ot  constrxM:tlon  and  equip- 
ment; and 

"(E)  the  appUcation  contains  or  Is  sup- 
p>orted  by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility 
wUl  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  leas  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor In  accordance  with  the  Darls-Bacon  Act. 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-27ea6).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  sub- 
paragraph (E),  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (16  TR.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267).  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as 
amended  (40  VS.C.  276c). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  In 
the  case  of  an  affiliated  hospital  (as  defined 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  section  724) .  an  applica- 
tion which  Is  approved  by  the  training  cen- 
ter tor  allied  health  professions  with  which 
the  hospital  Is  affiliated  and  which  otherwise 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, may  be  filed  by  any  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency  qualified  to  file  an  application 
under  section  60S. 

" (4)  In  the  case  of  any  application,  wheth- 
er filed  by  a  training  center  or.  In  the  cose 
of  an  affiliated  hoepltal.  by  any  other  pubUc 
or  other  nonprofit  agency,  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  to  assist  In  the  construction  at  a 
facility  which  is  a  hoepltal  or  part  of  a  hoe- 
pltal, as  defined  In  section  626.  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  project  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral determines  to  be  reasonably  attribut- 
able to  the  need  of  such  training  center  for 
the  project  for  teaching  purposes  or  In  order 
to  expand  Its  tralninc  capacities  or  in  order 
to  prevent  curtailment  of  enrollment  or  qual- 
ity of  training,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  jjroject  with  respect  to  which 
payments  may  be  made  under  this  section. 

"(6)  In  considering  applications  for  grants. 
the  Council  and  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
take  Into  account — 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  fw 
which  the  grant  Is  sought  will  aid  In  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  training  centers  for  allied 
health  professions  providing  training  In  three 
or  more  of  the  curricula  which  are  specified 
in  or  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 79S  and  are  related  to  each  other  to  the 
extent  prescribed  In  regulations; 

"(B)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  a  new 
training  center  for  allied  health  professions 
or  for  expansion  of  the  facilities  of  an  exist- 
ing center,  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  facilities  In  expanding  the  capacity 
for  the  training  of  students  in  the  allied 
health  professions  involved  and  In  promot- 
ing an  equitable  geographical  distribution  of 
opportunities  for  such  training  (giving  due 
consideration  to  population,  relative  unavail- 
ability of  allied  health  professions  personnel 
af  the  kinds  to  be  trained  by  such  oenter. 
and  available  resources  In  various  areas  of 
the  Nation  for  training  such  personnel ) ;  or 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities 
of  a  training  center  for  allied  health  profes- 
sions, the  relative  need  for  such  replacement 
or  rehabilitation  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
the  center's  enrollment  or  deterioration  of 
the  quality  of  ttie  training  provided  by  the 
center,  and  the  reiattv*  olEe  of  any  such  ctir- 
tallment  and  Its  aSset  on  the  g«ographlcaI 
distribution  of  opporttinltfM  lor  training  In 
the  olUed  health  profeulaos  iBTolred  (girtng 
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coiul(i«r&tlon  to  the  factors  mentioned  above 
In  subparagraph  (1));  and 

"(C)    In  the  case  of  an  applicant  In  a  State 
which  haa  In  exlatence  a  State  or  local  area 
a^ncy  InToived  In  planning  for  faclUUea  for 
the  training  of  allied  health  profeaalonB  per- 
sonnel, or  which  participates  In  a  regional  or 
other  Interstate  agency  Involved  In  planning 
for   such    facilities,    the   relaUonshlp   of   the 
application  to  the  construction  or  training 
program  which  is  being  developed  by  such 
agency  or  agencies  and,   U  such   agency  or 
agencies  have  reviewed  such  application,  any 
comment  thereon  submitted  by  them. 
"Amount  of  construction  grant;  payments 
■■(c)(1)   The   amount  of  any   grant   for   a 
construction  project  under  this  section  shaU 
be    such    amount    as    the    Surgeon    General 
determines  to  be  appropriate:  except  that  (A) 
In   the  case  of  a  grant  for  a  project  for  a 
new  training  center  for  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  In  the  case  of  a  grant  for  a  project 
for  new  facilities  for  an  existing  center  where 
such  faclUtles  are  of  particular  Importance  in 
providing  a  major  expansion  of  the  training 
capacity   of   such   center,   as   determined    In 
accordance   with   regulations,   such   amount 
may  not  exceed  66  V,  per  centum  of  the  neces- 
sary cost  Of  construcUon.  as  determined  by 
the  Surgeon   General,   of  such  project;    and 
(B{    In   the  case   of   any   other  grant    such 
amount  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum 'of  the 
necessary  cost  of  construction,  as  so  deter- 
mined, of  the  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  grant  Is  made. 

'■(2)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral shall  reserve,  from  any  appropriation 
ivallable  therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant 
as  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  •  the 
amount  so  reserved  may  be  paid  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimburswnent,  and  In  such 
Installments  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  deter- 
mine. The  Surgeon  Generals  reservation  of 
any  amount  under  this  subsection  may  be 
itmended  by  him,  either  upon  approval  of  an 
amendment  of  the  application  or  upon  revi- 
sion of  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
the  facility. 

(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  section,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  cost  of  construction  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  appli- 
cant haa  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  obtaining, 
with  respect  to  the  construction  which  is  to 
be  financed  in  part  by  the  grant  under  this 
s/NrUon,  and  (B)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant. 

'■Recapture  of  payments 
'■(d)   If.  within  ten  years  after  completion 
of  any   construction   for   which  funds   have 
been  paid  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  training  center  for  allied  health  pro- 
:'?«slons.  or 

(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  training  purposes  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed (unless  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  regulations,  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant 
or  other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do 
so) .  or 

"(3)  the  facility  U  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
the  United  States  ahaU  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  cas  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  United  Sutes  dutrlct  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  faclUty  Is  situated)  of 
the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
parUclpaUon  bore  to  the  coat  of  construc- 
tion of  such  faclUty. 
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"OranU  To  Improve  the  Quality  oX  Trading 

Centers  for  Allied  Health  ProfsMlons 

"Authorization   of   appropriations 

"Btc.  70a.   (a)    There  are  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1967,  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 

such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  grants 

xmder  this  section  to  assist  training  centers 

for  allied  health  professions  to  develop  new 

or    Improved    curricula    for    training    allied 

health  professions  personnel   and   otherwise 

Improve    the    quality    of    their    educational 

programs. 

'■Basic  Improvement  grants 
"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  Surgeon  General  may.  for 
each  fiscal  year  in  the  period  beginning  July 
1.  1967.  and  ending  June  30,  1969.  make  to 
each  training  center  for  allied  health  pro- 
fessions whose  application  for  a  basic  Im- 
provement grant  has  been  approved  by  htm 
a  grant  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying  $5,000  by  the  number  of  cur- 
ricula specified  in  or  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  of  section  795  In  which  such  center 
provides  training  during  such  year,  plus  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  $500  by  the 
number  of  full-time  students  In  such  cen- 
ter receiving  training  in  such  curricula. 

"(2)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  not  make 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  to  any  center 
unless  the  application  for  such  grant  con- 
tains or  Is  supported  by  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  for  the  first  school  year  begin- 
ning after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
grant  is  made  and  each  school  year  there- 
after during  which  such  a  grant  is  made  the 
enrollment  of  full-time  students  at  such 
center  will  exceed  the  highest  enrollment  of 
such  students  in  such  center  for  any  of  the 
five  school  years  during  the  period  July  1, 
1961.  through  July  1.  1966,  by  at  least  2'/i 
per  centum  of  such  highest  enrollment,  or  by 
three  students,  whichever  is  greater.  The  re- 
qulremenu  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  requirements  of  section  791(b) 
(2)(B)(lv)  of  this  Act.  where  applicable. 
The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized  to  waive 
(In  whole  or  in  part)  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  if  he  determines,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council,  that  the  required  in- 
crease in  enrollment  of  full-time  studenu 
in  a  center  cannot,  because  of  limitations  of 
physical  facilities  available  to  the  center  for 
training,  be  accomplished  without  lowering 
the  quality  of  training  for  such  students. 

■■SF>eclal  Improvement  grants 
"(c)(1)   Prom      the     sums     appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)   for  any  fiscal  year  and 
not  required  for  making  grants  under  sub- 
section (b).  the  Surgeon  General  may  make 
an    additional    grant   for   such   year   to   any 
training  center  for  allied  health  professions 
which  has  an  approved  application  therefor 
and  for  which  an  application  has  been  ap- 
proved  under  subsection    (b),   if  he  deter- 
mines  that   the   requirements  of   paragraph 
(2)  are  satisfied  in  the  case  of  such  applicant. 
■•(2)    No  special   improvement  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  unless   (A)    the 
Surgeon  General  determines  that  such  grant 
will    be   utilized    by    the   recipient    training 
center     to     contribute     toward     provision, 
maintenance,  or  Improvement  of  specialized 
functions  which  the  center  serves,  and   (B) 
such   center   provides  or  will,   with  the  aid 
of  grants  under  this  part,  within  a  reason- 
able time  provide  training  in  not  less  than 
three  of  the  currlctila  which  are  specified  In 
or  pursuant  to  paragraph   (1)(A)   of  section 
795   and   are   related    to   each   other    to    the 
extent   prescribed    In    regulations. 

■■(3)  No  grant  to  any  center  under  this 
subsection  may  exceed  $100,000  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

■Application  for  grants 
"(d)(1)    The  Surgvon  General   may  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  in 


the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  whi«^h 
a  grant  U  sought)  by  which  appiicaUons  ,„ 
basic  or  special  Improvement  grants  unZ 
thU  section  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  ftiw 
"(2)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  ^ 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor  is  ,d- 
proved  by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  hi.  d^ 
termination  that^  °*" 

"(A)    it  contains  or  is  supported  by  aasur 
ances  satisfactory   to  the   Surgeon  Genwai 
that  the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonDroflt 
private  training  center  for  allied  health  nro- 
fesslons  and  will  expend  in  carrying  out^ 
functions  as  such  a  center,  during  the  fiscal 
year    for    which    such    grant    U   sought    an 
amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for  con 
structlon  as  determined  by  the  Surgeon  G«n 
eral)    from   non -Federal   sources   which  are 
at  least  as  great  as  the  average  amount  trf 
funds  expended  by  such  applicant  for  such 
purpose  in  the  three  fiscal  years  Immediately 
preceding    the    fiscal    year    for    which  such 
grant  Is  sought; 

"(B)  It  contains  such  additional  Infonna 
tlon  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  require  to 
make  the  determinations  required  o*  him 
under  this  section  and  such  assurances  aa 
he  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Dur- 
poses  of  this  section;  and 

■'(C)  it  provides  for  such  fiscal-control 
and  accounting  procedures  and  reports  and 
access  to  the  records  of  the  applicant  u  the 
Surgeon  General  may  require  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this  section. 

■■  ( 3 )  In  considering  applications  for  grant* 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  relative 
financial  need  of  the  applicant  for  such  a 
grant  and  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  »p- 
pllcanfs  plan  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  such  grants,  and  In  contributing  to  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  of  train- 
ing centers  offering  high-quality  training  of 
allied  health  professions  personnel. 
'■Tralneeships  for  Advanced  Training  of 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
■■8«c.  793.  (a)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  tralneeships  tor  the  train- 
ing of  allied  health  professions  personnel 
to  teach  In  any  of  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  serve  in  any  of  such  professions  in 
administrative  or  supervisory  capacities,  or 
to  serve  In  allied  health  professions  special- 
ties determined  by  the  Surgeon  General  to 
require  advanced  training. 

■■(b)  Tralneeships  under  this  section  shall 
be  awarded  by  the  Surgeon  General  through 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  train- 
ing centers  for  allied  health  professions. 

"(c)  Payments  to  centers  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  necessary.  Such  payments  may  be 
used  only  for  tralneeships  and  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  such  amounts  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral finds  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  of 
tuition  and  fees,  and  a  stipend  and  allow- 
ances (Including  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses)  for  the  trainees. 

"Development  of  New  Methods 
"Sic.  794.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967.  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  (or 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  training 
centers  for  allied  health  professions  for  proj- 
ects to  develop,  demonstrate,  or  evaluate 
curricula  for  the  training  of  new  types  of 
health  technologists. 

"Definitions 
"S»c.  796.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)    The  term  'training  center  for  allied 
health  professions^  means  a  depcu-tment.  dl- 
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^^^)a.  or  other  administrative  unit   (In  a 
goUeg*  or  university)  — 

-(A)  which  provides,  primarily  or  ezdu- 
^,tlj,  programs  of  education  loading  to  a 
liJccaiaureate  or  equivalent  degree  or  to  a 
higher  degree  in  the  medical  technology, 
dental  hygiene,  or  any  of  such  other  of  the 
tilled  health  professions  currlculums  as  are 
ipedfled  by  regulations, 

"|B)  which  provides  training  for  not  less 
than  a  total  of  20  persons  In  such  curriculum. 

"(C)  which.  If  the  college  or  university 
^oM  not  include  a  teaching  hospital,  is 
tfflllsted  (to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations) 
with  such  a  hospital, 

"(D)  which  U  (or  is  in  a  college  or  unl- 
tenlty.  which  U)  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by 
ttw  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 

-(B)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
grant  under  section  793.  which.  If  the  col- 
lege or  university  does  not  Include  a  school 
of  medicine  or  a  school  of  dentistry,  as  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  724.  or 
both,  as  may  be  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
the  training  for  which  the  grant  Is  to  be 
made.  Is  affiliated  (to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  determined  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulttlons)  with  such  a  school, 
except  that  an  applicant  for  a  grant  for 
t  construction  project  under  section  791 
which  does  not  at  the  time  of  application 
!  meet  the  requirement  of  clause  (B)  shall 
'  be  deemed  to  meet  such  requirement  if  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  there  is  reasonable 
sasuranee  that  the  unit  will  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  clause  (B)  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year  following  the 
normal  graduation  date  of  the  first  entering 
class  in  such  unit,  or,  If  later,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project  for  which  assistance 
U  requested  «md  other  projects  (If  any) 
under  construction  or  planned  and  to  be 
commenced  within  a  reasonable  time. 

"(2)  The  term  'full-time  student'  means 
a  student  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
itudy,  in  one  of  the  currlculums  specified  in 
or  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion, leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  equivalent 
degree,  or  to  a  higher  degree,  la  a  training 
center  for  allied  health  professions;  regula- 
tions of  the  Surgeon  General  shall  Include 
provisions  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  at  a  training 
center  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  or  on  the 
basla  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  In 
a  training  center  in  an  earlier  year,  or  on 
rich  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  mak- 
ing such  determination,  and  shall  Include 
methods  of  making  such  determinations 
when  a  training  center  was  not  In  existence 
In  an  earlier  year. 

■'(3)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  training  center  for  aUled  health  pro- 
fessions means  one  which  Is  a  corporation 
«  association,  or  Is  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  corporations  or  associations, 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures, 
w  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder   or   Individual. 

"(4)  The  terms  'construction'  and  'cost 
«  construction'  include  (A)  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition, 
wpansion.  remodeling,  replacement,  and  al- 
twation  of  existing  biUldlngs,  Including 
Mchltects-  fees,  but  not  Including  the  cost 
M  acquUltion  of  land  (except  in  the  case 
M  acquisition  of  an  existing  building),  off- 
rtte  improvements,  living  quarters,  or  pa- 
"«nt-care  faclUtles.  and  (B)  equipping  new 
Buildings  and  existing  buildings,  whether  or 
Qot  expanded,  remodeled,  or  altered." 

Ma    DIElf    rO«    ASVISOBT    COin«CILS 

8»c.  3.  (a)  Section  726(c)  of  the  PubUc 
"t'lth  Service  Act  la  amended  by  striking 


out  "$60"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'•$100-. 

(b)  Section  MI (c)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "$76"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■$100". 

LOAN    RZOCBTntSElCENT    PATMENTS    lOt    HEALTH 
PEXSONKEL 

sac.  4.  (a)  Section  741(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  the  case  of  a  physician,  the  rate  shall  be 
15  per  centtim  (rather  than  10  per  centtim) 
for  each  year  of  such  practice  In  an  area  In 
a  State  which  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  for  that  year  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  regulations  and  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
health  authority,  to  be  a  rural  area  charac- 
terized by  low  family  Income;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  payments  pursuant  to  this  sen- 
tence, an  amotint  equal  to  an  additional  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  loans 
plus  Interest  may  be  canceled." 

(b)  Section  741  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  In  order  to  encourage  students  who 
have  obtained  a  loan  under  this  part  to  re- 
finance such  loan  through  the  student  loan 
jffogram  carried  out  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  like- 
wise to  encourage  students  to  obtain  new 
loans  under  such  part  B  program  in  lieu  of 
obtaining  such  loans  under  this  part,  a  stu- 
dent who  does  so  with  the  approval  of  the 
educational  Institution  Involved  shall,  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  loan  under  such 
part  B  8ts — 

"(I)  is  a  refinancing  of  a  student  loan 
made  by  the  Institution  under  this  part,  or 

"  ( 2 )  In  the  case  of  a  loan  under  such  part 
B  obtained  In  Ueu  of  a  loan  from  the  Insti- 
tution, doee  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
be  was  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  Institu- 
tion, 

be  entitled,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
Of  the  Secretary,  to  have  the  foUowing  loan 
reimbursement  payments  paid  to  him  by  the 
Secretary:  Whereas  such  person — 

"(1)  engages  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  optometry,  or  osteopathy  in  an 
area  In  a  State  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate State  health  authority,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary, 
to  have  a  shortage  of  and  need  for  physi- 
cians,  optometrists  or  dentists:    and 

"(2)  the  appropriate  State  health  author- 
ity certifies  to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  such  practice  helps  to  meet  the  shortage 
of  and  need  for  pbj^lclans,  optometrists,  or 
dentists  In  the  area  where  the  practice  oc- 
curs, then  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  each  such  loan  shall 
be  paid  for  each  year  of  such  pyractice,  up 
to  a  total  of  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  loan.  In  the  case  of  a  physi- 
cian, the  annual  amount  shall  be  15  per 
centum  (rather  than  10  per  centum)  for 
each  year  of  such  practice  In  an  area  in  a 
State  which  for  purposes  of  this  paJ-agraph 
and  for  that  year  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  regulations  and  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
health  authority,  to  be  a  rural  area  char- 
acterized by  low  family  Income,  and  for  the 
purp>oee  of  payments  pursuant  to  this  sen- 
tence, an  amount  equal  to  an  additional  60 
per  centum  of  any  such  loan  may  be  paid. 

No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  service  performed  more  than 
fifteen  years  from  the  execution  of  the  note 
or  written  agreement  evidencing  It." 


(c)  Section  833  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  order  to  encourage  students  who 
have  obtained  a  loan  under  this  part  to  re- 
finance such  loan  through  the  student  loan 
program  carried  out  under  part  B  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
likewise  to  encourage  students  to  obtain  new 
loans  under  such  part  B  program  in  Ueu  of 
obtaining  such  loans  under  this  part,  a  stu- 
dent who  does  so  with  the  approval  of  the 
educational  Institution  Involved  shall,  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  loan  under  such 
partB  as — 

"(1)  Is  a  refinancing  of  a  student  loan 
made  by  the  institution  under  this  part,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  under  such  part 
B  obtained  In  lieu  of  a  loan  from  the  institu- 
tion, doee  not  exceed  the  amount  which  be 
was  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  Institution, 
be  entitled.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  to  have  paid  to  such  student 
by  the  Secretary,  as  loan  reimbursements,  an 
amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
principal  amount  of  any  such  loan  for  each 
complete  year  of  service  as  a  full-time  pro- 
fessional nurse  (Including  teaching  in  any 
of  the  fields  of  nurse  training  and  service 
as  an  administrator,  supervisor,  or  consultant 
In  any  of  the  fields  of  nursing)  In  any  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or  agency, 
up  to  a  total  of  an  amount  equal  to  60  p>er 
centum  of  such  loan.  No  payment  shall  t>e 
made  under  this  subsection  for  service  i>er- 
fr>rmed  more  than  fifteen  years  from  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  It." 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
435(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  ■'eligible  insti- 
tution") Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Such  term  also  includes  any  public  or  other 
nonprofit  school  of  health  or  school  of  nurs- 
ing, and  any  schcxsl  which  provides  not  less 
than  a  one-year  program  of  training  to  pre- 
pare students  for  gainful  employment  in  a 
recognized  occupation  and  which  meets  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (1),  (2),  (4).  and  (6)." 

(2)  Such  section  436  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections : 

"(b)  The  term  'school  of  health'  means  a 
school  which  meets  the  accreditation  re- 
quirements of  clause  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  which  provides  training  leading  to  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  den- 
tistry or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
osteoptathy,  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy 
or  doctor  of  pharmacy,  doctor  of  podiatry 
or  doctor  of  surgical  chiropody,  or  doctor  of 
optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree. 

"(c)  The  term  'sch<x>l  of  nursing'  means 
a  collegiate,  associate  degree,  or  diploma 
school  of  nursing. 

"(d)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of  nurs- 
ing* means  a  department,  dl\'lslon,  or  other 
administrative  unit  in  a  college  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
nursing. 

"(e)  The  term  'associate  degree  school  of 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  junior  college, 
community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  an 
accredited  two-year  program  of  education  In 
professional  nursing  and  allied  subjects 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  in  nursing  or 
to  an  equivalent  degree. 

"(f)  The  term  'diploma  school  of  nursing" 
means  a  school  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or 
university,  or  an  independent  school,  which 
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provi<tes  prlmiLrilj  or  exclusively  an  ilc- 
creditfld  program  of  ectucatlon  in  profenioDAl 
nursing  uid  allied  (ubjects  IcTrtlrn  to  ft 
dlptocna  or  to  eqiilvalent  Inctlcl*  tliAt  auch 
program  baa  bean  caUafactorily  cocnplatad. 

"lg>  Tba  term  'accredited'  when  applied 
to  any  pirogram  of  nurae  education  means  a 
program  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  sucb  porpoae  by  the 
ComnUasloner  of   Education. 

"(h)  The  term  eligible  lender*  means  an 
eligible  Institution,  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit  In- 
stitution (Including  an  Insurance  company) 
which  Is  subject  to  examination  and  super- 
Tlalon  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State. 

■■(1)  The  term  'line  of  credit'  means  an  ar- 
rangement or  agreement  between  the  lender 
a.r.a  the  borrower  whereby  a  loan  Is  paid  out 
-  y  the  lender  to  the  borrower  In  annual  In- 
sui.,rnenu,  or  whereby  the  lender  agrees  to 
m^Ke.  la  addition  to  the  Initial  loan,  addi- 
iiuoai  loans  In  subsequent  years." 

sNcotrasctKO  parvATz  cafttal   fob   loaivs  to 
wrxramtrra  n*  schools  or  taancTttt.  oenop- 

ATITT,   IWHTISTRT,    PRABMACT.    PODIATBT.    AlfB 
OPTOM»r«T 

Sac.  8  fa>  Part  C.of  tlUe  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

'Bncouraging  Private  Capital  for 
Student  Loans 
'•3«c  74fl.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting for  direct  Federal  support  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  private  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  for  student  loans,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing forms  of  assistance,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  for 
the  benefit  of  students  attending  schools  of 
med!<  ino  osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  and  optometry: 

"( 1 )  If  such  a  school  borrows  non-Federal 
'  mds  (or  otherwise  receives  or  makes  avail- 
able repayable  non-Federal  funds)  for  de- 
p-jslt  m  a  student  loan  fund  established  un- 
ci er  this  part,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  guaran- 
tee timely  repayment  of  all  or  part  of  ^ch 
funds  (plus  Interest  thereon),  (B)  sgrWvto 
reimburse  the  school  for  up  to  90  per  centum 
of  the  loss  to  It  from  defaults  on  student 
loans  made  from  such  funds,  and  (C)  agree 
to  pay  to  the  school  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest differential  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(O)  with  respect  to  such  funds. 

"(3)  If  such  a  school  arranges  for  a 
student  assistance  organization  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (c) )  to  make  loans  to  students 
attending  the  school,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  organization 
upon  the  terms  set  forth  in  section  740  and 
may  (A)  guarantee  timely  repayment  of 
funds  (plus  Interest  thereon)  borrowed  by 
the  organization  for  deposit  In  Its  student 
loan  fund  established  under  this  part,  (B) 
agree  to  reimburse  the  organization  for  up  to 
90  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  it  from  defantta 
on  student  loans  made  from  such  borrowed 
funds,  and  (C)  agree  to  pay  to  the  organisa- 
tion the  amount  of  the  Interest  differential 
with  respect  to  such  borrowed  funds.  A 
student  assistance  organization  with  which 
the  Secretary  makes  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  a 
school  described  In  section  740(a)  for  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  other  provisions  of  this 
part. 

"(3)  If  such  a  school  enters  Into  arrange- 
ment with  one  or  more  lenders  pursuant  to 
which  the  lender  makes  4oans  ( upon  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  In  section  741)  In 
such  amounts  and  to  such  students  as  the 
school  may  determine  on  the  basis  of  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  741,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  guar- 
antee to  the  lender  timely  repayment  of  the 
loans  (Including  amovmu  thereof  which  are 


canceled),  and  (B)  agree  to  pay  to  the  lender 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  give  the  lender,  considering  the  interest 
on  the  loan,  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
such  loan.  The  Secretary  shall  condition  any 
such  assistance  upon  agreement  by  the  school 
to  pay  the  Secretary  promptly  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  paid 
by  him  to  the  lender  on  account  at  defaults 
on  such  student  loans. 

"(b)  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  If  the  Interest  on  an  obligation  la 
exempt  from  Income  taxation  by  reason  of 
section  103(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  the  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee 
timely  payment  of  that  obligation  except 
during  such  time  or  times  as  It  Is  held  bene- 
ficially by  a  bolder  which  Is  exempt  from 
Income  taz  because  It  Is  a  State  or  an  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  because  of  section 
501(c)  of  such  Code. 

"(2)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  loan  If  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  that  loon  exceeds  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Secretary  (after  con- 
tultiUon  "Vlth  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury) 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  raage  of  interest  rates  prevailing 
In  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  the  borrower  pays  or 
would  have  to  pay  with  respect  to  other  loans 
of  a  similar  duration. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  Interest  differential' means 
the  excess  of  (A)  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
by  a  school  or  organlaatlon  with  respect  to 
sums  deposited  by  it  as  capital  contribu- 
tions to  a  stUUent  loan  fund  established 
under  this  part,  over  (B)  the  amount  of  in- 
terest received  by  It  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  funds. 

"(2)    The   term   'student   assistance   orga- 
nization' means  a  nonprofit  organization  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  students  in  one  or 
more  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  optometry. 
•Revolving  Fund;  Appropriations  Atrthorlzed 
"Sxc.  747.  (a)   There  U  hereby  created  In 
the   Treasury  a  separate  fund    (hereinafter 
In    this    section    called    'the    fund')    which 
shall   be  available  to  the  Secretary  wlt!iout 
fiscal  year  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
making  deposits  Into  the  student  loan  funds 
of  schools  which  have  agreemente  with  the 
Secretary    under    this    part    but    which    for 
legal  or  other  reaaona  are  unable  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)    to  take  adequate 
advantage  of  assistance  under  secUon  746. 
Deposits  made  from  the  fund  shaU  be  made 
upon    such    terms    and    conditions    as    the 
Secretary  may  deem   appropriate,  and  they 
may  be  made  without  regmrd  to  the  alloca- 
tion   provisions    of    section    74a(b).      There 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the  fund  all  amounts 
approprUted    pursuant   to   this   section.    aU 
amounts   appropriated    pursuant   to  section 
742 (a)   and  not  obligated  prior  to  the  date 
of   enactment   of   this   section,   all    amounts 
received  by  the  Secretary  as  repayments  of 
txuns    deposited    by    him    In    student    loan 
funds,  and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived   by  him   from   his  operations 
In  connection  with  the  fund.  Including  any 
moneys  derived  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
the  sale  of  assets,  or  beneficial  Interests  or 
participations  in  assets,  of  the  f  ;nd.     There 
shall    be   paid   from   the   fund   aU   expenses 
and  payments  of  the  Secretary  In  connocuon 
with  the  sale  (through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  or  otherwise)    of  par- 
ticipations In  obligations  acquired  u-^der  this 
part.     If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  moneys  In  the  fund  exceed  the 
requu-ements  of  the  fund,  such  excess  shall 
be  transferred   to  the  general  fund  of   the 
Treasury. 
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"(b)  (1)  There  are  authorised  to  be  aowo. 
prlated  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  taSaa 
Jtme  30.  1967.  and  stich  sums  for  the  »^ 
ceedlng  fiscal  year  as  may  be  necessary  f«» 
making  payments  into  the  fund  «tataUihcd 
under  subsection   (a).  nmi 

"(3)  In  order  to  receive  deposits  frcm  tht 
fond  (and  notwithstanding  section  741  (»)| 
a  school  must  agree  to  require  each  student 
who  receives  a  loan  financed  from  such  can 
Ital  contributions  to  authorize  In  wrttlnir  u 
signment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  note  ^ 
other  evidence  of  that  loan,  and  the  note  or 
other  evidence  of  each  prior  loan  made  bv 
the  school  to  the  student  under  this  p^ 
and  the  school  must  agree  to  assign  to  tb« 
Secretary  so  much  of  these  notes  or  other 
evidence  of  loans  as  he  may  determine.  Th« 
school  shall  continue  to  coUect,  as  agent  oi 
the  Secretary  and  for  so  long^  as  he  may  de- 
termine, payments  of  principal  and  Interwt 
with  reep>ect  to  any  such  notes  or  other  evi- 
dence of  loims  wnlch  may  be  assigned.  Ten 
per  centiun  of  such  payments  with  respeci 
to  notes  or  other  evidence  of  loans  wtucii 
have  been  assigned  shall  be  retained  by  the 
school  and  90  per  centum  of  such  psymenti 
■haU  be  paid  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  aggregsu 
of  (A)  the  amount  of  loans  which  may  bt 
guaranteed  under  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1).  (2),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  secUon 
746.  (B)  the  amount  of  any  other  loans  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  agrees  to  pa; 
the  Interest  differential  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 746(a),  (C»  the  amount  of  deposits  to 
student  loan  funds  made  from  the  fund  et- 
tabllahed  under  subsection  (a),  and  (D)  tlic 
amount  of  loans  with  respect  to  which  tbt 
Secretary  may  be  required,  by  virtue  of  lec- 
tlon  741  (J),  to  make  loan  reimbursement 
payments,  may  not  exceed  such  maximum 
amount  as  may  be  authorized  by  an  appro- 
priation Act.  except  that  this  amount  In  turn 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  for  that  year  by  section  742(a). 
Whenever  a  specified  maximum  amount  is  so 
authorized  by  an  appropriation  Act.  there 
shall  be  established  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  as  indefinite  appropriations  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  re- 
quired by  a  contract  of  gtiaranty  or  by  any 
other  undertaking  made  by  him  pursiiant  to 
section  746  with  respect  to  such  mftiinmni 
amount. 

"(2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  share  of  the 
maximum  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  which  shall  be  available  for  stu- 
dents attending  any  school  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  by  allocating  such 
maximum  amount  among  schools  and  or- 
ganizations with  which  he  has  agreementi 
under  this  part  in  a  manner  which  he  deems 
to  be  consistent,  considering  the  avaUablllty 
of  student  assistance  under  title  IV-B  ol  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  742(b)." 

(b)  SecUon  743(b)  of  sucb  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  n^ 

"(b)  After  September  30.  1966.  «aca 
school  with  which  the  SecreUry  has  made 
an  agreement  under  this  part  shall  psy 
to  the  Secretary,  not  less  often  than  quar- 
terly. 90  per  centum  (or  such  lesser  pro- 
portion as  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  b* 
equitable  In  light  of  the  relative  contribu- 
tions to  the  loan  fund)  of  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  school  after  that  date  In  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest  on  stndent 
loans  made  from  the  student  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  such  agreement,  and 
the  remainder  of  such  amotrats  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  Institutions." 
BKCotnuarNO   pkivat*  capttal   ro«   loafcs  to 

■TUDBNTB    IM    SCHOOLS    OP    iruaSTNO 

See.    6.    (a)    Part    B   of   tlUe   Vin   of  the 
PubUc   Health   Service  Act  la  amended  by 
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^jgerting  at  the  end  thereof   the  following 
new  sections : 

"Encouraging  Private  Capital  for  Sttident 
Loans 

"Sac.  829.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jtltutlng  for  direct  Federal  su|H>ort  to  the 
niaiimum  extent  practicable  private  and  oth- 
er Don-Federa'  funds  for  student  loans,  the 
Secretary  Ls  authorized  to  provide  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  assistance,  upon  such  terms 
ind  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
(or  the  benefit  of  students  attending  schools 
of  nursing: 

"(1)  If  such  a  school  borrows  non -Federal 
funds  (or  otherwise  receives  or  makes  avail- 
able repayable  non-Federal  funds)  for  de- 
posit In  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  this  pert,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  guar- 
antee timely  repayment  of  all  or  pan  of 
auch  funds  (plus  Interest  thereon),  (B) 
agrees  to  relmbtirse  the  school  for  up  to 
W  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  It  from  de- 
faults on  student  loans  made  from  such 
funds,  and  (C)  agrees  to  pay  to  the  school 
the  amount  of  the  interest  diiferentlal  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (c))  with  respect  to 
such  funds. 

"(2)  If  such  a  school  arranges  for  a  student 
, -^assistance  organization  (as  defined  In  sub- 
f^''  aectlon  (c) )  to  make  loans  to  students  at- 
tending the  school,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  organization 
upon  the  terms  set  forth  In  section  823(b) 
and  may  (A)  guarantee  timely  repayment  of 
funds  (plus  interest  thereon)  borrowed  by 
the  organization  for  deposit  In  a  student 
loan  fund  established  under  this  part,  (B) 
agree  to  reimburse  the  organization  for  up 
to  M  per  centum  of  the  loss  to  it  from  de- 
faults on  student  loans  made  from  such  bor- 
rowed funds,  and  (C)  agree  to  pay  to  the 
organization  the  amount  of  the  Interest 
differential  with  respect  to  such  borrowed 
funds.  A  student  assistance  organization 
with  which  the  Secretary  makes  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  school  of  nursing  for  purpose 
of  tpplylng  the  other  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(3)  If  such  a  school  enters  Into  an  ar- 
rangement with  one  or  more  lenders  pursu- 
ant to  which  the  lender  makes  loans  (upon 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  section  823 
(bl )  In  such  amounts  and  to  such  students 
u  the  school  mav  determine  on  the  basis  of 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  833.  the  Secre- 
tary may  (A)  guarantee  to  the  lender  timely 
repayment  of  the  loans  (including  amounts 
thereof  which  are  canceled),  and  (B)  agree 
to  pay  to  the  lender  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  give  the  lender, 
considering  the  Interest  on  the  loan,  a  rea- 
•onable  rate  of  retvim  on  such  loan.  The 
Secretary  shall  condition  any  such  assistance 
upon  agreement  by  the  school  to  pay  the 
Secretary  promptly  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  centum  ol  the  amount  paid  by  him  to 
the  lender  on  account  of  defaults  on  sucb 
itudent  loans. 

'(b)  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
aubject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  If  the  Interest  on  an  obligation  Is 
•xempt  from  Income  taxation  by  reason  of 
•«ctlon  t03(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  the  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee 
timely  payment  of  that  obUgatlon  except 
aurtng  such  Ume  or  times  as  It  is  held  bene- 
flclaUy  by  a  holder  which  is  exempt  from 
income  tax  because  it  is  a  Stete  or  an  instru- 
mentftUty  of  a  State  or  because  of  section 
»*i'ci  of  such  Code. 

"(J)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
•«tlon  with  respect  to  a  loan  if  the  rate  of 
uiteiest  on  that  loan  exceeds  such  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation 
wtsundlng  as  the  Secretary  (after  consul - 
»Uon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
oetermines  to  be  reasonable.  UUng  Into  ac- 
inT*  "**  '^'^**  °'  Interest  rates  prevailing 
m  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 


the  rate  of  Interest  the  borrower  pays  or 
would  have  to  pay  with  respect  to  other 
loans  of  a  similar  duration. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"  ( 1 )  The  term  'Interest  differential'  means 
the  excess  of  (A)  the  amount  of  Interest 
paid  by  a  school  or  organization  with  respect 
to  sunxs  deposited  by  it  as  capital  contribu- 
tions to  a  student  loan  fund  established  un- 
der this  part,  over  (B)  the  amount  of  Inter- 
est received  by  it  on  student  loans  made 
from  such  funds. 

"(3)  The  term  'student  assistance  organi- 
zation' means  a  nonprofit  organization  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  students  in  one 
or  more  schools  of  nursing. 

"Revolving  Fund;  Appropriations 
Authorized 
"Sec.  830.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  In 
the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  called  'the  fund')  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal 
yeair  limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  mak- 
ing Federal  capital  contributions  to  schools 
which  have  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  part  but  which  for  legal  or  other 
reasons  are  unable  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  to  take  adequate  advantage  of 
assistance  under  section  829.  Federal  capital 
contributions  made  from  the  fund  shall  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate,  and  they 
may  be  made  vrithout  regard  to  the  allocation 
provisions  of  section  825.  There  shall  be 
deposited  Into  the  fund  all  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section,  all  amounts 
appropriated  pvirsuant  to  section  824  and  not 
obligated  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  all  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  as  repayments  of  sums  deposited 
by  him  In  student  loan  funds,  and  any  other 
moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by  him 
from  his  operations  in  connection  with  the 
fund.  Including  any  moneys  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  sale  of  assets,  or  bene- 
ficial interests  or  participations  in  assets,  of 
the  fund.  Tliere  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund 
all  payments  to  schools  required  by  section 
833(c)  with  respect  to  student  loans  financed 
from  capital  contributions  from  the  fimd. 
and  all  expenses  and  payments  of  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  with  the  sale  (through  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  or 
otherwise)  of  participations  in  obligations 
acquired  under  this  part.  If  at  any  time 
the  Secretary  determines  that  moneys  In  the 
fund  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  fund, 
such  excess  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated HS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  and  such  stuns  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  as  may  be  necessary 
for  making  payments  Into  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  subsection   (a). 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  capital  contribu- 
tions from  the  fund  (and  notwithstanding 
section  833(b)(7)),  a  school  must  agree  to 
require  each  student  who  receives  a  loan  fi- 
nanced from  such  capital  contributions  to 
authorize  In  writing  assigiunent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  that 
loan,  and  the  note  or  other  evidence  of  each 
prior  loan  made  by  the  school  to  the  student 
under  this  pert,  and  the  school  must  agree 
to  assign  to  the  Secretary  so  much  of  these 
notes  or  other  evidence  of  loans  as  he  may 
determine.  The  school  sh^l  continue  to 
collect,  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  and  for  so 
long  as  he  may  determine,  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  with  respect  to  any 
such  notes  or  other  evidence  of  loans  which 
may  be  assigned.  Ten  per  centum  of  such 
payments  with  res]3ect  to  notes  or  other  evi- 
dence of  loans  which  have  been  assigned 
shall  be  retained  by  the  school  and  90  per 
centum  of  sucb  payments  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  aggregate 
of  (A)   the  amount  of  loans  which  may  be 


guaranteed  under  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(I),  (3),  or  (9)  of  subaectlon  (a)  of  secUon 
839,  (B)  the  amount  of  any  other  loans  with 
reapect  to  which  the  Secretary  agrees  to  paj- 
the  interest  differential  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 829(a),  (C)  the  amount  of  capital  con- 
tributions to  student  loan  funds  made  from 
the  fund  established  under  subsection  (a), 
and  (D)  the  amount  of  loans  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  may  be  required,  by  vir- 
tue of  section  823(f).  to  make  loan  reim- 
bursement payments,  may  not  exceed  such 
nxaximum  amount  as  may  be  authorized  by 
an  appropriation  Act,  except  that  this 
amount  in  ttim  may  not  exceed  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  that  year 
by  section  824.  Whenever  a  specified  maxi- 
mum amount  Is  so  authorized  by  an  appro- 
priation Act,  there  shall  be  established  on 
the  books  of  the  Tl^asury  as  indefinite  ap- 
propriations such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  payments  required  by  a  contract  of 
guarantee  or  by  any  other  undertaking  made 
by  him  pursuant  to  section  829  with  respect 
to  such  maximum  amount. 

"(2)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  share  of  the 
maximum  amount  determined  under  pai%- 
graph  (1)  which  shall  be  available  for  stu- 
dents attending  any  school  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  by  allocating  such 
maximum  amount  among  schools  and  organi- 
zations with  which  he  has  agreements  under 
this  part  In  a  manner  which  -be  deems  to  be 
consistent,  considering  the  availability  of 
student  assistance  under  title  IV-B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  825." 

(b)  Section  826(b)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  After  September  30,  1966,  each  school 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  made  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part  shall  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary, not  lees  often  than  quarterly,  90  per 
centum  (or  such  lesser  prc^ortlon  as  the 
Secretary  qjay  deem  to  be  equitable  in  light 
of  the  relative  contributions  to  the  loan 
fund )  of  the  amounts  received  by  the  school 
after  that  date  in  payment  of  principal  or 
Interest  on  student  loans  made  from  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  such 
agreement,  and  the  remainder  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  retained  by  the  institu- 
tions." 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  806(0  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  after  "year"  and  by  inserting 
the  following  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph:  ",  or  (B)  a  loan  of  $100 
or  more  (1)  pursuant  to  section  e23(f)  (ex- 
cept so  much  as  refinances  a  loan)  or  (U) 
pursuant  to  section  839(a)  (3)  ". 

AtTTROalZZNO  LOAN  tNStniANCI  POI  LOANS  TO 
REPtNANCC  LOANS  MAOB  FBOM  rXDCBALLT 
ASSISTKD    STUnXNT    LOAN    rUNDS 

Sbc.  7.  A  loan  by  an  eligible  lender  (as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  section  435  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  shall  also  be 
Insurable  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
or  by  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or  organization,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
rV-B  of  that  Act  If  It  is  made  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  borrower  to  repay  one  or 
more  student  loans  obtained  by  him  from  a 
loan  fund  established  under  title  vn  or  vm 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Eklucation  shall  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  apptroprlate  to 
assure  that  loans  which  are  insurable  by 
virtue  of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  made.  A  loan 
shall  be  Insurable  by  virtue  of  this  section 
only  If  It  Is  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other 
written  agreement  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  437(a)  (2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966.  except  that  if  the 
repayment  period  has  begun  for  any  loan 
which  Is  to  be  repaid,  the  new  loan  may  not 
be  insured  unless  Its  repayment  period  be- 
gins when  the  loan  is  paid  to  the  borrower. 
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TV;*  amount  of  uny  lo«n  whleb  la  ixuul«  In- 
xirabic  by  vlrtu«  d  xtiim  scetlon  atuUl  not  Im 
;-^c:'-.ci«^  :■■:  <let*rmlnlng  wtMttaer  a  itudant 
has  f>x^««i«<i  the  annoal  or  •ggregata  limits 
5et  roi-ti  In  ••ctlon  43S(a)(l)  or  aectUm 
♦28 .  -  M  1  I  ( A )   of  «tich  Act. 


DESIGNATION  OP  NATIONAL 
COIN  WEEK 

Mr  HAiiTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 

r^.sfiiution    to   deslgTiate  Aprtl    16-23  ma 
Nationn;  r -i-  w--..-^ 

TheVapH-r-  :n<i.,  Coin  Club,  which 
:.a<;  u.-ged  the  iiaaiing  of  such  a  week. 
.J  o.'.ly  one  of  many  numismatic  clubs 
a;.d  societies  which  have  promoted  the 
hobby  of  coin  collecting  with  vigor.  In- 
terest m  this  activity  haa  grown  rapidly 
In  recent  years,  and  because  this  is  a 
.•-.obhv  whose  subject  Involves  In  part  the 
hLstor-"  and  development  of  our  coinage 
system,  its  recognition  In  this  fashion  Is 
appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  jotnt  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  14«) 
to  designate  the  week  of  April  lft-23  as 
National  Coin  Week,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartkt,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


REREFERRAL  OF  S.  3031  TO  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  IN- 
STJLAR   .VPFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Comrmttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  the  unit  of  the  Senate  that  has 
insuai  responsibility  for  naUonal  historic 
Bites,  national  monuments,  national 
park.'"  and  Federal  recreation  areas  In 
general.  Also  this  committee  has  Juris- 
diction over  most  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Since  tlie  National  Visitor  Center  bill, 
3  .^031,  wiii  be  under  the  administration 
of  the  Interior  Department,  the  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee  feel  it  desira- 
ble that  thi.s  committee  also  should  con- 
.■^Idf-r  the  legislation  which  was  properly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  Monday,  March  7.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  wlU  recall  that  the 
.-sponsor  of  the  measure,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YouncI  gra- 
cso\isly  acknowledged  our  interest  in  this 
matter 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  Mil,  S  3031.  estab- 
'.'shine  ft  National  Visitor  Center  In 
'.VT5hi'  -ton,  DC,  be  rereferred  to  the 
(■-:r.:r.ittee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Af- 
fairs after  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  completed  its  consideration 
of  the  measure. 


GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  PROTOTYPE  SAFE  MO- 
TOR VEHICLES 

AieTSTDitTTTT  !*0    SOS 

Mr  J.wrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce ail  amendment  to  8.  3005.  a  bill  to 
provide  f OJ-  a  coordinated  national  safety 


m-ogram  and  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  commerce  to  reduce  trafOc 
accidents  and  the  deaths.  Injuries  and 
property  damage  which  occur  In  such 
accidents,  'xhe  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose would  authorize  $5  million  for  the 
use  by  a  Secretary  of  Transportation  yet 
to  be  created  to  pay  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  State  programs 
for  the  design,  development,  construc- 
tion, and  testing  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles in  prototyipe  quantities. 

I  was  quite  pleased  to  hear  tn  recent 
hearings  before  the  Executive  Reorga- 
nization Subcommittee  that  the  State  of 
New  York  under  the  bipartisan  leader- 
ship within  the  State  legislature  of  State 
Senators  Speno  and  Leibowitz  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corp..  which  conducted  the  feasibil- 
ity study,  has  already  made  a  great  deal 
of  progress  In  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  building  of  such  a  prototype  car. 
The  New  York  feasibility  study  showed 
that  it  Is  possible  to  build  a  prototype  car 
which  will  prevent  the  majority  of  in- 
juries and  fatalities  from  occurring  even 
at  Impact  speeds  of  50  miles  per  hour. 
This  Is  particularly  significant  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  auto  fatal- 
ities occur  at  impact  speeds  of  40  miles 
per  hour  or  less.  The  New  York  program 
or  any  program  from  any  other  State 
would  be  eligible  f  Dr  Federal  assistance  If 
this  amendment  Is  adopted.  I  am  proud 
that  my  State  has  led  the  way  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  now  lend  its 
support. 

The  President's  proposed  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1966  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  undertake  re- 
search, development  and   testing   activ- 
ities, including  the  fabrication  or  pur- 
chase of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  research  and  testing  pur- 
poses— section    104'b).    I    regard    this 
language  as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
construct  or  finance  the  construction  and 
testing  of  prototjrpe  cafety  cars.     Yet, 
after  studying  the  President's  bill,  I  must 
express  my  regret  that  It  contains  no 
clear    provision    for    Federal-State    co- 
operation in  the  building  of  a  prototype 
safety  car.   I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  quit  talking  In  the  vague  termlnol- 
ogv  of  more  research  and  instead  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  designing  and  building  a 
safer  automobile;   1965  was  yet  another 
year  In  which  American  deaths  continued 
to  rise  on  our  highways  at  an  even  more 
alarming  rate.    The  figures  look  some- 
thing Uke  this:  49.000  kUled;  4'/^  million 
injured;  8.5  billion  lost  in  property  dam- 
age and  man-hours.    It  may  be  very  difB- 
cult  to  control  the  human  factor  and 
thus  prevent  the  accidents  from  happen- 
ing In  the  first  place.    That  is  to  say  the 
death  toll  does  not  represent  only  bad 
drivers.    For  this  reason.  I  believe  greater 
attention  should  be  directed  toward  mlril- 
mlzlng  the  results  of  accidents  which  do 
occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 


The   PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     With- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
Mr.  JAVIT8.     Mr.  President,  I  have 

become  increasingly  aware  during  the 
course  of  the  traffic  safety  hearings  be- 
fore the  Executive  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee presided  over  by  the  distlo- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr 
RiBicorr],  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  Increase  Its  role  in  the  fleld  of 
traffic  safety.  At  the  same  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  States  must  do  their  part 
In  this  very  Important  battle  against 
a  death  rate  of  almost  1.000  per  week 
Accordingly,  I  support  the  President's 
plan  for  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
for  highway  safety  research,  but  I  flnnly 
believe  a  specific  program  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  prototype  safety  car  should  be 
included  in  the  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  automobile  In- 
dustry will  voluntarily  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  supplying  the  American  con- 
sumer with  a  much  safer  car.  Certainly 
the  automobile  companies  should  devote 
far  greater  efforts  than  they  have  in 
the  past  toward  that  end,  and  some 
mandatory  criteria  may  weU  become 
necessary.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
Federal-State  approach  to  the  design, 
building,  and  testing  of  a  prototype 
safety  car. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  506)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

On  page  10.  between  lines  IS  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

"CaANTS    TO    STATU    »0«    DaVSLOPMXNT   OF 
PBOTOTTT*   8APB   MOTOB    VSHICLB 

"Sbc.  106.  (a)  Upon  appllcaUon  by  a  SUte, 
the  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make  a  grant 
pursuant  to  the  provUlons  of  thla  section  for 
the  payment  of  up  to  90  per  centum  of  th« 
coet  of  a  program  to  design,  develop,  con- 
struct and  test  fully  operational  passenger 
motor  yehlcles  In  prototype  quantities  em- 
bodying such  safety  features  as  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  such  State,  shall 
prescribe.  The  purpose  of  such  program 
shall  be  to  obtain  basic  Information  toward 
the  establishment  of  minimum  safety  equip- 
ment and  design  standards.  Snch  applica- 
tion by  a  State  shall — 

*•(  1 )  designate,  to  carry  out  such  program, 
a  State  agency  that  has  demonstrated  com- 
petence In  the  design,  derelopment  and  con- 
struction of  such  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
"<a>  set  forth  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  such  program.  Including  > 
eo«t  analysis   and   a   feaslbUlty   study: 

"(3)  contain  assuranoes  that  the  desig- 
nated agency  has  atrthorlty  to  carry  out  sucli 
program  In  conformity  with  this  section  and 
the  application,  and  that  such  State  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remain- 
ing cost  of  such  program: 

"(4)  provide  such  fiscal  control,  fund  ac- 
counting, and  reporting  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  UtUted  StAtes:  and 

"  ( 5 )  contain  such  further  inf ormatloD  and 
assurances  as  ttat  Secretary  may  by  r*rulatt(» 
require. 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  any  ap- 
oUcaUon  which  he  determines  conforms  to 
Uje  requirements  of  the   preceding  subsec- 

"*On  pag«  8.  Una  «.  »trike  out  "secUon  US" 
and  insert  in   Ueu  thereof  "ssctlon   114". 

On  page  10.  Une  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  105" 
tad  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Skc.  106'". 

On  page  11.  Une  6,  strike  out  "SK.  106" 
ind  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  107". 

on  page  IS.  Une  7,  strike  out  "See.  107" 
tDi  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sh!.  108". 

on  page  13.  Une  19,  strike  out  "aecUon 
111(b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■section 
li2(b)". 

On  page  14.  Une  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  108" 
jtnd  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sbc.   109". 

On  page  14,  lines  2  and  3,  stiilce  out  "sec- 
tion 107  ■  and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "section 

i08-. 

On  page  14,  line  6,  strike  out  "section 
107"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  108". 

On  page  14.  Une  16.  strike  out  "Sec.  109  " 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  110". 

On  page  IS.  Une  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  110" 
tod  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  111". 

On  page  IS,  Une  IS.  strike  out  "section 
lOT'  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section 
108". 

On  page  18,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  Ill" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  112". 

On  page  19,  Une  23,  strike  oiut  "Sec.  112" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  113". 

On  page  20,  Une  11,  strike  out  "Sbc.  113" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  114". 

On  page  20,  Une  17,  strike  out  "S«c.  114" 
end  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  115". 

On  page  20,  Une  22.  strike  out  "Sbc  115" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  116". 

On  page  20.  In  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out 
"»3.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  "  and  Inaert  m 
Ueu  thereof  "$8,000,000  for  flacal  year  1967 
of  which  not  to  exceed  95.000,000  shall  be 
for  grants  pursuant  to  section  105". 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR  TO   SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  142 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142, 
which  deals  with  representation  in  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTT]  be  added. 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMJmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL, 
JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bill,  joint 
resolution,  and  concurrent  resolution: 
Authority  of  March  8.  1966: 

8  3049.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  order  to  provide  for  a  Talented  Ameri- 
can Senior  Corps:  Mr.  Lono  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Randolph. 

Authority  of  March  9,  1966: 
8,  J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  u  National  UNICEP  Day:  Mr.  Allott, 
Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr,  Brewstsb,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
^^^'OPER,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  {^ULsaioHT,  Mr. 
OaiiEiaNO.  Mr.  Habt.  Mr.  jAvrrs.Mr.  Kxnitkdt 
of  MassachusetU,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McCabtht.  Mr.  McOez,  Mr.  McOovEaN, 
Mr,  MrrcALF,  Bfr.  Monoaix.  Mr.  MrsKH.  Mr. 
"«««>k.  Mrs.  Hxtmaon.  Mr.  Pastoke,  Mr. 
"•■«*».  Mr.  Saltonstaix.  and  Mr.  Williams 
"  New  Jersey. 


8.  Con  Res.  80.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
expreaa  sense  of  Congress  as  to  continuing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  an  In- 
dependent agency:  Mr.  Dohinick,  Mr.  JoaDAif 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Muxee,  Mr.  MmrDT,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  SUTPBON,  and  Mr.  TotrNO  of  North 
Dakota. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINOS  ON 
S.  3046 

Mr.  MORSE.  •  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7,  1966.  I  introduced  for  the  ad- 
minlstBalion  S.  3046.  the  Elementary  and 
Seccg^&ry  Education  Amendments  of 
196^ 

Hearings  on  this  measure  are  sched- 
uled toXake  place  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  starting 
March  31,  1966,  at  which  time  the  sub- 
committee expects  to  take  testimony 
from  Secretary  Gardner  and  administra- 
tion witnesses.  On  Friday,  April  1, 
Monday.  April  4.  and  Tuesday.  April  5 
the  hearings  will  continue  with  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  from  outside  witnesses. 
I  serve  official  notice  in  these  remarks 
of  the  hearings  scheduled  as  I  have  listed 
them. 

If  need  Is  shown  for  additional  time, 
the  subcommittee  tentatively  plans  to 
continue  the  hearings  later  in  April. 

I  am  announcing  these  hearings  be- 
cause I  know  that  many  Senators  may 
wish  to  be  heard  on  various  proposals 
contained  in  the  bill  and  because  of  the 
interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  the  educa- 
tional community.  Those  who  wish  to 
submit  statements  or  to  be  heard  on  the 
measure  are  urged  to  communicate  by 
letter  as  soon  as  is  conveniently  possible 
with  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  room  4230,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

It  Is  our  hope  that,  as  In  previous  years. 
It  will  be  possible  to  arrsmge  our  wit- 
nesses in  panels  covering  the  areas  of  the 
bill,  and  while  no  limitation  Is  placed  on 
written  statements  for  the  record,  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  witnesses 
expected  it  is  hoped  that  oral  testimony 
can  be  kept  within  a  15-  or  20-minute 
time  limitation. 

I  can  assure  each  witness  that  full  and 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  by  me 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
to  the  written  materials  submitted. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  annoimce  that 
It  Is  my  Intent'ion  to  take  testimony  in 
conjunction  with  testimony  taken  on 
S.  3046  on  the  following  bills: 

S.      2778.     Introduced      by     Senator 

MONTOYA. 

S.  2928,  introduced  by  Senator  Ken- 
iTEDT  of  Massachusetts. 

8.  3012.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hartkk. 

Many  Senators  have  introduced  or 
have  Indicated  their  Intention  to  Intro- 
duce extension  legislation  on  the  Im- 
pacted areas.  On  the  date  to  be  an- 
nounced later,  when  testimony  will  be 
taken  from  Impacted  areas  school  super- 
intendents. I  would  be  most  pleased  to 
hear  the  views  of  Senators  touching  upon 
legislation  they  have  Introduced  so  ttiat 
In  executive  session  the  subcommittee 
may  be  able  to  give  full  consideration  to 
these  many  amendments. 


BRITISH    SHIPS    TO    GET    OUT    OF 
NORTH  VIETNAM  TRADE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  commented  on  the  Department  of 
State's  efforts  to  eliminate  free  world 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  and  inserted  in 
the  Record  on  March  8  a  letter  I  had 
received  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  Inquiry 
to  Secretary  Rusk. 

I  am  further  advised  now  that  all 
British-flag  vessels  based  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  either  out  of  trade  or  get- 
ting out  of  it.  The  number  of  Hong 
Kong-based  British  flagships,  owned  by 
non-Communists  engaged  in  the  trade, 
has  also  been  reduced.  These  remain- 
ing British-flag  ships  are  small  coastal 
vessels  owned  and  registered  in  Hong 
Kong  by  Chinese  Communist  operators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoosd, 
as  follows: 

Dcpaktmemt  or  State, 
Washington,  D.O..  March  14.  J966. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javftb, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Sknatob  jAvrrs:  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  you  had  my  letter  of  March  4  pub- 
lished In  the  CoifGiEssioNAL  Rscobo  of  March 
8.  Tou  commented  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's actions  in  eliminating  free  world 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  have  t>een  effec- 
tive, but  that  there  was  no  Indication  of 
progress  being  made  In  our  talks  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
removing  Britlsh-ttag  vessels  from  the  North 
Vietnam  trade.  According  to  our  informa- 
tion all  British-flag  vessels  based  In  the 
United  Kingdom  are  either  out  of  the  trade 
or  getting  out  of  it.  The  number  of  Hong 
Kong  based  British  flagships,  owned  by  non- 
Oonuntinlsts  engaged  In  the  trade,  has  also 
been  reduced.  These  remaining  British  flag- 
shlpe  are  small  coastal  vessels  owned  and  reg- 
istered in  Hong  Kong  by  Chinese  Communist 
operators  which  I  mentioned  In  my  earlier 
letter  to  you.  We  have  more  information  on 
this  a8p>ect  of  the  problem  which  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  tell  you  about  If  you  have  time  for  an 
appointment  before  jrour  deptwture  for  Latin 
tjMnerlca. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  wlU  be  help- 
ful to  you,  and  I  trust  that  you  wUl  let  me* 
know   If  there  are  furtbw  questions. 
Sincerely. 

DoTTCLAS  MAcABTRxra  n, 

A$sistant  Secretary  for 
Contrreational  Relations. 


THE  PURCHASING  OP  SURPLUS 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoro  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.Y. 
regarding  purchase  of  surplus  property 
urging  authority  for  municipalities  to 
purchase  surplus  equipment  prior  to  of- 
fering to  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoN    61-1966 
A  resolution   urging  authority   for   mimlcl- 

palltles    to    purchase    surplus    equipment 

prior  to  offering  to  public 

Whereas  the  county  of  Essex  has  forwarded 
a  resolution  to  Chautauqua  County  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  counties  and  towns  frequently 
have  need  for  certain  types  of  machinery  and 
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pquiprment,  the  use  of  which  will  b«  ua«d 
for  a  limited  time  and  surplus  auu:hlner7 
and  equipment  or  used  machinery  and  equip- 
ment would  be  adequate  and  the  ability  of 
a  county  or  town  to  purchase  at  reduced 
prices  would  resiilt  In  considerable  savings 
to  taxpayers:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  finance  law  permits 
the  office  of  general  services  to  sell  surplus, 
obsolete  or  used  machinery  and  equipment 
and  It  has  been  the  experience  that  much  of 
such  machinery  and  equipment  Is  sold  to 
dealers  who  then  offer  the  same  Items  for  sale 
to  counties  and  towns  at  a  large  Increase 
In  price;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Oovernment  from 
time  to  time  disposes  of  surplus  machinery 
and  equipment  and  about  the  only  way  a 
municipality  Is  permitted  to  make  purchase 
of  particular  Items  Is  through  the  local  of- 
fice of  civil  defense:  and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  this  board  that  such  surplus,  obsolete,  or 
used  nuu:hlnery  and  equip»nent  should  be 
available  to  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  vil- 
lages at  a  fair  price  before  being  sold  to  deal- 
ers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

'Resoltvd,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Esses  hereby  urges  the  legls- 
lAture  to  amend  the  State  finance  law,  the 
general  municipal  law,  and  other  applicable 
statues  to  require  the  several  departments 
o(  the  State  having  surplus,  obsolete,  or 
lifted  machinery  and  equipment  for  sale  to 
prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  major  Items, 
such  as  trucks,  power  shovels,  bulldozers, 
cranes,  and  other  highway  equipment,  and 
the  price  established  for  each  Item,  and  that 
copies  of  such  Inventories  be  furnished  to 
each  county,  town.  city,  and  village  and  that 
such  municipalities  be  given  a  limited  time 
In  which  to  purchase  such  items  at  the  price 
Indicated  on  the  Inventory  and  that  any 
Items  not  sold  to  municipalities  then  be  sold 
a-  public  sale:  and  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  en- 
act legislation  which  will  permit  municipali- 
ties to  purchase  surplus,  obsolete  or  used 
machinery  and  equipment,  at  appraised 
value  before  the  same  are  sold  to  the  public, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  thU  Board  of 
Supervisors  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Supervisors'  Association.  Association  of 
Towns,  the  County  Officers  Association, 
County  Highway  Superintendents  Associa- 
tion. Town  Highway  Superlntendenu  As- 
sociation. Senator  Ronald  B.  Stafford.  As- 
semblyman Richard  Baxtlett,  Congressman 
CAM.rroi«  J.  KiMo,  Senator  Jacob  Javpis,  Sen- 
ator RoBKST  KiNNiDT.  and  all  other  county 
boards  of  supervisors  of  the  State  of  New 
York  •■  and 

Whereas  the  counties  of  Ontario  and 
Dutchess  have  supported  this  principle,  and 

Whereas  It  seems  that  such  procedure  for 
surplus  property  as  U  outlined  above  would 
be  advantageous  to  aU  municipalities  In  the 
State:  therefore,  b«  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Chautauqua  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  Joins  with  the  Boards 
above  mentioned  In  requesting  Introduction 
and  passage  of  a  law  to  accomplish  the  same, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  County  Officers  Association  and  the 
various  other  named  associations,  also  to  the 
legislators  representing  this  county  both  in 
the  State  legislative  and  the  Federal  legisla- 
tive bodies 

Nob  MAM  Bklx. 
Attest: 

Maxix  E.  Bucia. 
Clerk  of  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  DAVID  DUBINSKY 

Mr    JAVTTS.     Mr,   President.   I   note 

with  deep  regret  the  resignation  of  David 


Dubinsky  as  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union. 
No  American  labor  leader  has  done  more 
to  bring  to  fruition  the  highest  objectives 
of  those  who  founded  the  labor  union 
movement.  For  over  30  years  David 
Dubinsky  has  exhibited  to  all  the  essence 
of  honest,  integrated,  responsible  union- 
ism. The  entire  labor  movement  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  are  indebted  to  this 
Imaginative  man  for  his  constant  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingman.  Certainly  we  hope 
for  his  continued  counsel  In  the  years 
ahead. 

David  Dublnksy  passes  on  to  his  suc- 
cessors a  great  tradition  and  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. Knowing  them  as  I  do,  I 
am  sure  they  will  prove  worthy  of  it. 
David  Dubinsky's  life  story  is  also  an 
inspiration  to  all  Americans  in  that  he 
has  risen  from  immigrant  boy  to  an  out- 
standing national  figure.  Laden  with 
honors  and  achievement,  he  richly  de- 
serves many  years  of  enjoyable  retire- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  an 
editorial  from  today's  New  York  Times 
praising  Mr.  E>ubinsky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

PiONxzx  IN  Union  Statesmanship 
In  his  more  than  three  decades  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union.  David  Dubinsky  has  made 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his  union  synony- 
mous with  social  resp>onslblllty  and  creativ- 
ity. His  retirement  at  the  age  of  74  deprives 
the  Nation  as  well  as  organised  labor  of  one 
of  Its  most  constructive  voices.  The  loss  Is 
particularly  acute  for  New  York  City,  where 
the  garment  union  has  long  played  a  pivotal 
role  In  the  city's  biggest  industry. 

Mr.  Dubinsky  preceded  Walter  P.  Reuther 
and  George  Meany  In  enunciating  the  con- 
cept that  labor  must  go  forward  with  the 
community  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  He  helped  emancipate  the 
workers  of  the  old  Jewish  and  Italian  ghettos 
from  the  sweatshop,  then  turned  to  the  still 
unfinished  task  of  protecting  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  workers 
from  the  erosive  effect  on  union  wages  of 
competition  from  "runaway"  employers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  South. 

A  lifelong  foe  of  union  racketeers,  he  was 
a  chief  architect  of  the  ethical  practices 
codes  of  the  AFU-CIO.  When  It  became  clear 
In  the  early  scandals  over  maladministra- 
tion of  many  union  welfare  and  pension 
funds  that  labor  could  not  do  the  cleanup 
Job  alone,  he  was  principally  responsible  for 
persuading  the  rest  of  organized  labor  to 
abandon  Its  traditional  resistance  to  any 
form  of  Government  help  In  eradicating 
abuses. 

He  has  never  lost  the  sense  that  unionism 
Is  a  cause,  not  a  business.  He  extended  that 
conception  Into  the  political  realm  In  the 
last  municipal  election  by  throwing  his  ener- 
gies Into  John  V.  Lindsay's  fusion  campaign. 
Instead  of  lining  up  with  Mr.  Meany  and  the 
Central  Labor  Council  In  ritualistic  adher- 
ence to  the  old-line  Democrats. 

To  all  his  activities  he  has  brought  excite- 
ment and  Imagination,  and  these  qualities 
will  be  especially  missed  In  a  movement  In- 
creasingly dominated  by  organization  men. 
The  union's  sound  policies  undoubtedly  will 
continue  under  Louis  Stulberg,  lu  dedicated 
and  able  secretary-treasurer,  who  seems 
virtually  certain  to  move  up  to  the  top  spot, 
but  no  one  will  be  able  to  duplicate  the 
Dubinsky  gusto. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY  ADDRESS 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  today 
on  the  desks  of  my  colleagues  lie  green 
carnations    symbolic    of    the    U7th   of 
March — St.  Patrick's  Day.  > 

This  tribute  comes  from  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  In  America  and 
their  ladies  auxiliary. 

The  privilege  is  mine  this  year  to 
sponsor  the  tribute  because  the  national 
president  of  the  Hibernians  is  a  fellow 
citizen  of  my  native  Providence — William 
J.  McEnery. 

This  is  no  small  honor — for  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Hibernians,  including  the 
ladies  auxiliary,  surpasses  197,000. 

March  17  also  happens  to  be  my  birth- 
day. 

How  thrilled  I  have  been  to  celebrate 
with  my  Irish  friends  this  date— one  of 
the  most  universally  celebrated — ob- 
served all  over  the  world — wherever 
sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland  may 
gather  to  recall  the  glorious  St.  Patrick 
and  his  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
entire  population  of  Ireland. 

Patrick,  born  in  the  year  AD.  372  was 
brought  as  a  captive  slave  to  Ireland  in 
his  16th  year.  He  grew  to  love  the  land 
and  the  language. 

Though  he  managed  to  escape  after  6 
years,  he  returned  as  a  missionary  at  the 
age  of  60  on  his  errand  of  religion  and 
peace.  St.  Patrick  saw  the  fruition  of 
his  work  in  this  "isle  of  doctors  and  of 
saints."  With  his  mission  completed. 
St.  Patrick's  hfe  ended  at  the  Abbey  of 
Saul  und  he  was  interred  nearby  at 
Do  wnpa  trick. 

The  faith  that  St.  Patrick  instUled  In 
Ireland  has  survived  every  persecution — 
and  exiled  men  of  Ireland  have  carried  to 
every  clime  the  courage  of  those  refusing 
to  be  slaves — the  character  of  those 
determined  to  be  free. 

It  was  such  a  spirit  that  gave  rise  to 
the  Hibernians  of  Ireland  in  1562 — over 
400  years  ago.  They  opposed  a  religion 
and  a  political  domination  alien  to 
Hibemia — which  was  the  ancient  name 
of  Ireland. 

In  1836.  a  group  of  Irishmen  in 
America  sought  authorization  from  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  Ireland 
for  a  counterpart  in  this  land. 

So — through  various  states — the  Hi- 
bernian principles  of  friendship,  unity, 
and  Christian  charity  grew  here  in  a 
loyalty  to  America  that  was  not  dimmed 
by  a  love  for  a  remembered  land. 

Here  in  Washington  we  have  visible 
evidence.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  has  a  Gaelic  chair  as  the  $50,000 
gift  of  the  Hibernians — and  the  ladies 
auxiliary  has  financed  a  similar  gift 
to  Trinity  College. 

There  is  here  in  Washington  another 
gift  of  the  ladies  auxiliary  of  the  Hiber- 
nians which  holds  a  special  appeal  to  me. 
It  is  a  most  human  memorial — a  his- 
toric monument  In  one  of  the  tiniest 
of  national  parks. 

It  is  a  Civil  War  memorial  dedicated 
to  the  "nuns  of  the  battlefield." 

The  monument  stonds  before  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral  on  a  tiny  triangle 
where  M  Street  meets  with  Rhode  Island 
Avenue. 


It  depicts  nuns  In  the  habits  of  12  dif- 
ferent orders  who  served  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Civil  War  from  Gettysburg 
to  Galveston. 

They  are  largely  nuns  from  Ireland — 
as  history  actually  records  the  individual 
names  and  the  places  of  their  birth. 

The  ladies  auxiliary  of  the  AOH  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  this  monument. 
But  the  services  of  the  nuns  had  to  be 
documented  In  every  detail  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
accept  it.  The  documentation  was  forth- 
coming— and  the  monument  was  granted 
lu  place  in  this  national  t>ark. 

My  special  Interest  in  this  monument 
is  because  the  moving  spirit  was  a  Rhode 
Island  woman,  Ellen  Ryan  Jolly,  of  Paw- 
tucket  Her  studies  to  document  history 
have  been  gathered  in  a  volume  now  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  printed  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  then  bishop  of  Provi- 
dence, the  Most  Reverend  William  A. 
Hlckey. 

I  have  not  meant  to  suggest — and  the 
Hibernians  would  not  like  to  have  me 
suggest  that  the  observance  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  Is  exclusively  theirs. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hiber- 
nians are  only  i?art  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  Irish  by  birth  and 
descent — and  their  admirers  who  will 
Join  in  this  day  of  tender  tribute. 

In  my  own  Rhode  Island  there  will  be 
celebrations  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other.  Parades,  banquets,  house 
parties,  proclamations,  sermons,  reli- 
gious observances  will  crowd  the  entire 
week— the  Octave  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Toasts  will  be  offered  to  the  United 
utatee — to  the  church — to  the  day  we 
celebrate. 

Some  will  recall  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Easter  uprising — some  will  re- 
count their  personal  memories — some 
will  record  the  part  that  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Ireland  have  played  in  American 
history. 

Those  pages  turn  from  the  time  when 
the  Oalway  seaman.  Rice  de  Culvey, 
sailed  with  Columbus  on  his  voyage  of 
discovery  down  to  these  days  when  the 
grandsons  of  immigrants  write  in  brave 
and  bold  letters  the  family  name  of 
Kennedy. 

In  my  State  and  all  over  the  world 
other  nations  join  in  the  observance  and 
8ons  and  daughters  of  captive  nations 
take  hope  from  the  history  of  Ireland 
that  miracles  of  freedom  may  be  waiting 
iw  their  lands,  too. 

And  there  will  be  one  place  where  Ire- 
land and  America  and  Italy  will  Join  In 
&  tribute  on  this  day  which  reaches  into 
this  very  chamber— a  tribute  to  a  de- 
Parted  colleague. 

In  Italy's  historic  city  of  Parma^ 
*nere  cathedrals  have  been  standing 
«««*  before  the  13th  century— a  new 
church  is  arising.  It  is  named  for  St. 
Patrick  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

In  its  cornerstone  today  is  being  placed 
M  urn  wherein  is  mingled  earth  from 
St  Patrick  s  HIU  of  Ireland— and  special 
ewth  from  the  Arlington  grave  of  a 
youth  whose  voice  oDoe  mellowed  thla 
Chamber. 


Prom  the  Kennedy  ancestral  home  of 
Dimgastown,  Patrick  Kennedy  bears  the 
Irish  earth. 

The  UJS.  consul  at  Milan  Is  the  bearer 
from  Arlington's  mound.  Bishop  Mi- 
chael Browne,  of  Oalway,  bestows  the 
blessing. 

And  so  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Parma  be- 
comes a  paragraph  in  the  history  of  cen- 
turies past  and  centuries  still  to  be — a 
paragraph  on  the  same  page  as  our  hum- 
ble words  today — this  17th  of  March 
1966.  . 

Year  after  year  this  tradition  of  trib- 
ute will   be  paid   as  long   as  Irishmen 
remember — and  the  centuries  tell  us  that 
Irishmen   never  forget.     One  poet  has 
expressed  it  in  these  words: 
An  Irishman  can  ne'er  forget 
The  land  that  gave  him  birth 
Nor  leave  behind  his  Irish  faith 
When  he  leaves  Old  Erin's  earth. 
Does  a  lad  forget  his  mother 
Whflte'er  the  years  may  bring? 
No — for  memories  from  mother's  knee 
Around  his  heart  will  cling. 
And  Ireland,  you're  the  motherland 
Each  Irish  heart  your  child; 
Their  memory's  green  for  all  you  mean 
Their  faith  Is  undefiled. 
Their  life  and  love  they  gladly  give 
To  every  flag  neath  which  they  live 
But  they  can't  forget  that  other  land 
No — Ireland,  you're  the  motherland 
Each  Irish  heart  your  child. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  most  auspicious  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  should  give  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
address  In  this  Chamber.  No  one  Is  bet- 
ter qualified  than  John  "O'Pastork." 
The  "O"  is  well  earned,  not  only  because 
his  middle  name  is  Orlando  but  because 
he  exemplifies  the  finest  qualities  of  a 
true  son  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  being  In  Ireland 
about  10  years  ago,  visiting  some  of  my 
father's  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  along. 

When  we  first  arrived  they  recognized 
me  and  greeted  me  In  the  fashion  so  typ- 
ical of  their  graciousness,  but  as  time 
wore  on  they  became  more  and  more 
enamored  with  the  charm  and  fine  char- 
acter of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
He  ended  up  being  the  prodigal  relative 
returned,  and  I  must  admit  I  ended  up 
being  that  other  fellow  who  happened  to 
come  along  on  the  visit.  The  visit  was 
an  experience  we  both  recall  fondly. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  returned 
with  a  testimonial  to  the  success  of  his 
charm  and  genuineness  of  their  recep- 
tion: he  was  initiated  Into  the  Irish 
Society.  He  has  maintained  his  mem- 
bership since  that  time  and  the  Irish 
have  maintained  their  love,  affection, 
and  admiration  for  their  adopted  son  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
take  1  minute.  I  am  now  on  my  way 
to  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  in  New 
York  City. 

lyeertainly  believe  the  Record  today 
shield  contain  some  mention  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  celebrating  St.  Patrick's  Day 
and  that  it  is  the  Irish,  who  In  their  own 
struggle  for  freedom,  have  shown  the 
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world  an  example  of  how  dearly  won  and 
how  highly  prized  freedom  is.  At  a  time 
when  so  many  are  fighting  In  Vietnam 
for  these  values  which  we  hold  dear, 
their  freedom  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

I  think  to  the  Irish  people  St.  Patrick's 
Day  stands  for  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. St.  Patrick's  Day  to  them  is  the 
greatest  day  of  the  year.  But  Irish  or 
not.  we  enjoy  celebrating  with  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  jrield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  to  Senators  that  as  important  a  day 
as  March  17  is.  it  also  happens  to  be  the 
birthday  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore  1. 

We  are  all  aware  of  his  great  ability  In 
this  body,  his  outstanding  traits,  anfl  his 
fine  character,  and  the  fact  that  he  Is 
not  only  a  distinguished  and  able  politi- 
cian, but  he  Is  also  an  outstanding  states- 
man. His  parents  must  have  had  ix>li- 
tics  in  mind  a  long  time  ago  when  they 
arranged  for  the  John  O.  Pastore  anni- 
versary to  occur  on  March  17. 

I  submit,  that  is  an  unbeatable  combi- 
nation: the  fine  and  able  Senator's  Ital- 
ian ancestry,  and  born  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  That  should  be  revealing  enough 
to  every  Member  of  this  body  as  to  the 
real  source  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Maontjsom],  whose  wife  is 
HI,  and  the  Senator  is  therefore  unable 
to  be  in  the  Chamber  today,  I  wish  to 
join  him  in  wishing  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  a  very  happy  St.  Patrick's 
Day  birthday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  St.  Patrick's  Day 
is  one  of  the  few  days  in  which  we  can 
get  every  Senator  to  say  good  things 
about  the  Irish,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  may  be  kept 
open  so  that  all  other  non-Irish  Members 
may  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  St.  Patrick, 
and  to  the  Irish  In  particular,  before  the 
Record  is  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  in  Rhode 
Island  are  fortunate  In  being  able  to 
celebrate  in  double  doses.  And  so  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  especially— a  day  which 
means  so  much  to  so  many  residents  of 
my  State  who  look  to  Ireland  as  the  land 
of  their  ancestors — we  take  special  pride 
in  marking  also  the  birthday  of  my  most 
distinguished  senior  colleague.  Senator 
John  O.  Pastork. 

Actually,  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
these  two  anniversaries  should  coincide 
in  the  manner  they  do  for  there  Is  a 
basic  similarity  between  the  men  we 
salute  so  foiMly  on  this  day.  St.  Patrick, 
we  remember,  was  a  man  of  great  per- 
suasive powers  for  it  was  he  who  single- 
handedly  converted  a  whole  nation  to 
Christianity.  And  we  all  know  that  John 
Pastore  Is  endowed  with  similar  powers 
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and  that  he  can  and  may  perform  equal 
feats  by  the  sheer  force  of  hl«  persiiaslve 
abilities. 

I  salute  him  on  this  anniversary  of 
his  birth  and  wlah  him  many  long  years 
of  health  and  strength  so  that  we  In 
Rhode  Island  may  continue  to  benefit 
from  his  service  here.  I  am  Indeed  glad 
that  we  are  colleagues. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  while 
news  of  enmity  between  nations  is  often 
iarKe  in  the  headlines,  progress  in  amity 
I.-,  being  made  quietly  around  the  con- 
ference table — between  the  Irish  and  the 
EngUsh. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  this  St. 
Patrick  s  Day  to  commend  and  encour- 
a»je  the  Anglo-Irish  trade  agreement 
nesrotiations  recently  concluded,  which 
become  effective  on  July  1,  1966. 

This  agreement  Is  a  significant 
achievement  In  the  Improvement  of  re- 
iations  between  two  countries  based  on 
reason  and  econ<Mnic  self-interest,  which 
opens  a  new  phase  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  Ireland  in  dealing  with  her 
closest  neighbor.  Such  an  effort  might 
•A  ell  be  emulated  by  neighboring  nations 
around  the  world  who  may  for  historic 
or  traditional  reasons  maintain  aloof  or 
e\*n  hostile  correspondence. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  new  agree- 
ment IS  to  provide  for  the  removal  ovpr 
a  period  of  years  of  substantially  all  re- 
strictions on  trade  between  Ireland  and 
Britain.  Both  countries  have  abolished 
import  quotas,  and  Import  duties.  Ire- 
land will  grant  tariff  reductions  on  in- 
dustrial goods  In  return  fpr  the  grant 
by  Britain  of  improved  access  and 
price  arrangements  for  Irish  agricultural 
products,  and  tariff  advantages  for  those 
Irish  industrial  goods  for  which  tariffs 
at  present  apply. 

In  the  event  of  developments  upset- 
ting the  balance  of  the  agreement,  the 
governments  will  consult  with  a  view  to 
seek  an  equitable  and  mutually  satisfac- 
tory solution.  It  is  certainly  a  positive 
move  Into  mainstream  of  world  trade  for 
the  people  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
conference  table  In  minimizing  the  ob- 
stacles to  International  cooperation,  be- 
tween peoples  whether  traditionally 
friendly  or  often  at  loggerheads. 

To  the  excellent  record  of  160  firms 
which  established  Industries  for  the  ex- 
port market  In  Ireland  since  1959,  the 
new  Anglo-Irish  trade  agreement  will 
provide,  incentives  to  overseas  firms  to 
manufacture  In  Ireland.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  for  this  plucky 
people  in  the  years  ahead.  It  Is  my  wish 
today  that  the  luck  of  the  Irish  will  pre- 
vail In  the  satisfactory  operation  of  this 
new  trade  agreement  under  their  second 
prosrram  for  economic  expansion. 

I  could  not  conclude  these  remarks 
without  giving  credit  to  the  great  Irish 
poet  and  patriot.  Padraic  Pearse,  who, 
in  gl\1ng  his  life  In  the  revolt  of  Easter 
Week  in  Dublin  in  1916.  proclaimed  the 
Irish  Republic  and  roused  Ireland  from 
her  sleep  of  apathy.  Turning  dismal  de- 
feat Into  one  of  the  most  arresting  ex- 
amples of  the  triumph  of  failure,  the 
poets  songs  and  stories  captured  the 
Bplrtt  of  all  thoee  who  had  In  past  time 


fought  to  free  their  country  and  pro- 
pelled them  toward  eventual  Independ- 
ence and  achievement  in  modem  history. 
These  fiery  words  of  Pearse  on  free- 
dom plainly  echo  a  universal  cry : 

And  because  I  am  of  the  people  I  understand 
the  people, 

I  am  sorrowful  with  their  aorrow,  I  am  hun- 
gry with  their  desire  : 

My  heart  haa  been  heavy  with  the  grief  of 
mothers. 

My  eyes  have  been  wet  with  the  tears  of 
children. 

I  have  yearned  with  old  wistful  men. 

And  laughed  or  cussed  with  young  men; 

Their  shame  is  my  shame,  and  I  have  red- 
dened for  It. 

Reddened  for  that  they  have  served,  they 
who  should  be  free   •   •    • 

And  I  say  to  my  pec^le's  masters:   Beware, 

Beware  of  the  thing  that  is  coming,  beware 
of  the  risen  people. 

Who  shall  take  what  ye  would  not  give. 

Did  ye  think  to  conquer  the  people. 

Or  that  Ijjw  is  stronger  than  life  and  than 
men's  desire  to  be  free? 


INDICATION  OP  DISTRESSING  PRO- 
VINCIALISM IN  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 
REPORTS  MINNESOTA  THEATER 
CO. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  13.  1966.  con- 
tained an  interview  with  respect  to  the 
Guthrie  Theatre  In  Minnesota. 

The  nature  of  the  question  asked  of 
Mr.  Campbell  indicates  the  cultural  pro- 
vincialism of  the  New  York  Times  re- 
porter. Their  question  was  whether  he 
was  happy  in  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell assured  the  reporter  he  was  quite 
happy  personally  and  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  the  Guthrie  Theater. 

Mr.  President,  for  3  years  the  cultural 
life  of  the  people  of  Minneapolis,  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  Midwest  has  been 
enriched  by  the  works  of  the  Minnesota 
Theater  Co.  Its  success  is  a  repudiation 
of  those  who  charged  that  Minnesota 
was  a  cultural  wasteland  in  which  the 
highest  art  forms  could  not  survive. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Minnesota  Thea- 
ter Co.  has  encompassed  a  full  range  of 
drama — from  the  Greek  classics  and 
Shakespeare  to  the  work  of  contempo- 
rary playwrights.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  program  of  the  Minnesota  Theater 
Co.  has  much  more  breadth  and  much 
more  depth  than  has  been  the  case  of 
plays  presented  on  Broadway  in  recent 
years.  It  has,  I  think,  established  clearly 
that  the  United  States  is  ready  for  a 
truly  naUonal  theater,  rather  than  the 
kind  of  provincial  one  which  now  exists 
on  the  eastern  coast. 

An  article  entitled  "Happy  In  Minne- 
apolis?" written  by  Grace  Glueck,  and 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  13,  1966,  makes  it  clear  that  not 
only  have  the  works  of  the  theater  been 
met  with  enthusiasm,  but  that  the 
artists  who  perform  for  the  Minnesota 
Theater  Co.  are  equally  enthusiastic 
about  their  residence  In  Minnesota  and 
In  the  Midwest,  as  they  hope  and  plan 
for  the  growth  of  such  cultural  activities 
in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar. 
Hafpt  u»  Minnxapolis? 
(By  Orace  Glueck) 
Can  a  promising  Broadway  actor  find  hap- 
piness In  Minneapolis? 

•Yes,"  says  Douglas  OampbeU.  the  robmt 
red-haired  Scotsman  who  recently  succeeded 
Sir  Tyrone  Cuthrle  as  artistic  director  of  the 
Minneapolis  Theater  Company.  "Or  at  least 
steady  employment.  We  don't  have  any 
trouble  recruiting  New  York  actors  because 
we  sign  them  up  for  nearly  a  year.  Try  and 
find  that  kind  of  security  in  the  hlt-or-nop 
economy   of   Broadway." 

Campliell  was  In  town  recently  to  clinch 
contracts  for  the  1966  Minneapolis  repertory 
season  that  begins  May  31  with  "As  You  Like 
It." 

"About  two-thirds  of  the  players  who  were 
with  us  last  year  are  coming  back  for  the 
new  season,"  he  noted  at  lunch  the  other 
day.  "And  many  are  returning  for  their 
fourth  season — Lee  Richardson.  Robert 
Pastene,  Ruth  Nelson.  Ellen  Geer,  John 
Cromwell,  and  Paul  Ballantyne,  Nancy 
Wlckwlre  Is  coming  back  for  her  second. 
And  Zoe  Caldwell,  who  was  so  good  In  'Slap- 
stick Tragedy.'  will  Join  us  for  the  last  haU 
of  the  season." 

But  didn't  actors  And  life  bleak  that  far 
(1,200  miles)  off  Broadway?  Campbell 
smiled.  "Actors  and  companies  gripe  no  mat- 
ter where  they  are."  (Campbell  should  know 
His  acting  and  directing  career  includes  a 
stint  at  the  Old  Vic,  9  years  at  the  Stratford, 
Ontario,  Shakespeare  Festival,  and  a  New 
York  appearance  In  the  title  role  of  "Gideon  " 
In  1961.  For  the  last  2  years  he  has  been 
directing  as  well  as  acting  In  the  plays  of 
the   Minnesota   company.) 

"The  life  of  an  actor  Is  all  hotel  rooms, 
anyway.  I've  been  married  18  years  and  al- 
together I've  spent  about  9  of  them  with 
my  wife.  One  assumes  It  as  a  duty,  like 
being  a  seaman." 

The  current  company  at  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater  numbers  about  25  Equity 
members,  plus  7  McKiUght  Fellowship 
actors — subsidized  graduate  students  work- 
ing for  advanced  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Junior  Equity  members  get  a 
minimum  of  9127.50  a  week.  "We  consider 
that  a  living  wage,"  says  Campbell.  "It's 
pretty  well  what  a  plumber  earns.  Of 
course,  senior  members  get  more.  If  they 
have  wives  and  kids,  you  try  to  strike  s 
reasonable  balance." 

But   happiness,   he   agreed.   Is  not  ]ust  s 
thing   called   salary.     "There   are   plenty  of 
other  Inducements.    The  cultural  attracUons, 
for  example.     Minneapolis  Isn't  the  Intellec- 
tual desert  that  some  people  think.    Tliere's 
a  marvelous  symphony  orchestra  and  two  ex- 
cellent art  museums.     The  avant  garde  one 
adjoins  us — the  Walker  Art  Center     In  the 
off-theater  season,  they  bring  In  opera.  Jazz, 
and    dance    concerts,    chamber    music    and 
FKjetry    readings."     He    paused    reflectively 
"There's   also   the   feeling  of   welcome  that 
Minneapolis  projects — they're  proud  to  have 
us  there.     The  local  people  work  hard  for  the 
theater,  and  they  attend  It.     Their  support 
gives  us  ambition  to  make  a  lot  more  happen 
I  don't  ever  feel  we're  doing  quite  enough" 
One  of  things  that  Cam^ibell  would  like  to 
make  happen  is  a  training  school  for  actors. 
Another  Campbell  dream  Is  the  development 
of  a  Junior  troupe  for  schools  and  touring 
Meanwhile,  Campbell  Is  now  rehearsing  his 
first     touring     group — Junior     and    student 
actors — In  a  90-mlnute  version  of  Macbeth 
"Thirty-eight   school   dlstrlcU   In   the   Mln- 
neapoIls-St.  Paul  area  raised  money  for  It." 
he  said.     "They  wanted  'scenes  from,'  but  I 
hate  that  sort  of  thing.     So  we  got  Hugh 
Webster,  an  actor  from  the  Stratford  Festival. 
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to  write  us  a  version  aa  rememb«red  by  the 
^nken  porter.    I  think  the  kids  wlU  lov» 
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EXPORTATION    OP   CATTLE    HIDES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7.  the  administration  announced 
that  exports  of  cattle  hides,  except  for 
shipments  to  Canada  and  those  valued  at 
jlOO  or  less,  were  to  be  placed  under  a 
complete  licensing  control  under  the  pro- 
rtfilons  of  the  Exp>ort  Control  Act  of  1949. 

On  March  11,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  announced  the  linpositlon  of 
export  quotas  on  cattle  hides  aimed  at 
cutting  back  calendar  year  1966  exports 
to  the  1964  level  of  11.5  million  hides. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  about  14  percent 
below  the  1965  export  level,  and  about 
20  percent  below  the  estimated  1966  ex- 
ports In  the  absence  of  controls. 

On  March  8,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  John  T. 
Conner,  asking  for  an  explanation  of  why 
these  controls  were  Imposed  and  whether 
or  not  this  action  was  in  effect  calculated 
to  exercise  control  over  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
not  found  the  response  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  be  satisfactory.  It 
has,  In  fact,  been  evasive,  less  than  can- 
did, and  Inadequate  In  Its  Justification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  letter  of  March  8, 
1966,  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor; 
the  letter  of  March  11,  1966,  to  me.  from 
Rauer  H.  Meyer,  Director,  OfDce  of  Ex- 
port Control,  with  enclpsures;  and  the 
letter  of  March  14,  1966,  to  me  from 
Rauer  H.  Meyer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Maecr  8,  1966. 
Hon.  JoHK  T.  CoNNoa, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 

Di&R  Mr.  Secrxtabt:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  export  controls  on  animal  hides 
were  established  on  March  7  In  the  form  of 
export  licensing. 

I  would  appreciate  your  outlining  the  rea- 
sons for  these  controls  on  hides  and  whether 
this  In  effect  was  calculated  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  prices.  Additionally,  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  domestic  hWe  situation 
Is  saturated  or  is  presently  facing  a  short- 
age, 

The  hide  Indtistry  has  been  developing  In 
recent  years  and  promises  to  afford  farmers 
and  ranchers  a  new  source  of  Income. 

I  have  received  much  correspondence  from 
hide  dealers  and  ranchers  In  Kansas  and  joxu 
nsponse  to  these  questions  wUi'  provide  me 
Wth  the  information  to  reply  properly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  B.  Pkabson, 

17.5.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  or  Commerce, 
Bpbeau  or  Internationai,  Commerce, 
Wa3hinffton,D.C.,March  11  1966. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pkabson 
ys.  Senate, 
Vathington_  D.C. 

DiAR  Senator  Pearson:  In  your  letter  of 
«a^ch  8,  1966.  you  expressed  Interest  in  the 
r^nuy  imposed  controls  over  the  export  of 
hides  and  skins. 

I  am  enclosing  tat  your  Information  a  copy 
«.n'»  T***  '■«'ease  describing  the  additional 
wnirou  over  exports  of  hides  and  ikins  which 


were  put  Into  effect  today  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ooounerce.  Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Depcirtment 
which  explains  why  tbeee  controls  are  neces- 
sary at  this  time. 

If  there  Is  any  additional  information  you 
would  like  to  have,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yotu^. 

RAtrca  H.  Mxm, 
Director,  Office  of  Export  Control. 

(Press  release  from  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Mar.  11,  1966) 

Export  Quotas  Set  for  Cattle  Hides,  Cai.7 
AND  Kip  Skins  and  Bovine  Ljeathers 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  today, 
established  export  quotas  for  cattle  bides, 
calf  and  kip  skins  and  bovine  leathers,  In 
a  new  move  to  provide  adequate  supplies  for 
domestic  needs. 

The  action,  effective  Immediately,  supple- 
ments that  taken  March  7,  when  the  Depart- 
ment directed  that  shippers  of  these  com- 
modities to  any  destination  In  the  world  but 
Canada  obtain  a  validated  export  license. 
The  quota  restrictions  will  not  apply  to 
Canadian  stilpments.  The  Department  said 
that  additional  controls  were  needed  because 
of  the  steady  Increase  in  exports  during  the 
latter  part  of  1965  and  1966.  In  the  Absence 
of  quota  restrictions,  an  estimated  14  mil- 
lion hides  would  be  exported  In  1966.  On 
the  basis  of  an  estimated  available  supply 
of  21.100,000  hides  and  projected  consump- 
tion of  23.800,000  hides,  this  would  produce 
a  shortage  of  2.700.000  hides  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  effect  of  the  restrictive 
export  control  action  announced  today  will 
reduce  the  estimated  shortage  by  2,600,000 
hides. 

The  new  regulation  was  promulgated  to- 
day In  Current  Export  Bulletin  No.  930, 
which  established  these  quotas  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1966: 

Cattle  hides,  whole.  9.020.000  hides. 

Cattle  hides,  except  whole.  810.000  pieces. 

Calf  skins  and  kip  skins,  2,140.000  skins. 

Cattle  hide  and  kip  side,  upper  leather, 
grain,  except  patent  and  metallzed  and  cattle 
hide,  and  kip  side  leather,  not  elsewhere 
classified.  10.800.000  square  feet. 

Cattle  hide  and  kip  side.  sole'.  belUng. 
welting,  grain,  offal,  rough,  russet,. and  crust 
leather,  1,700,000  pounds.  , 

Calf  and  whole  kip  upper  leather,  patent, 
and  metallzed;  and  calf  and  whole  kip 
leather,  not  elsewhere  classified  except  pat- 
ent and  metallzed.  1.900.000  square  feet. 

Licensing  will  be  conducted  in  two  sepa- 
rate periods  ending  June  30.  1966,  and  De- 
cember 31.  1966.  The  total  to  be  licensed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be 
determined  by  subtracting  from  the  specified 
quota  the  quantities  exported  since  January 
1.  1966  under  the  General  IJcense  G-DEST, 
Including  those  shipments  wtuch  were  per- 
mitted to  move  under  the  saving  clause  an- 
nounced on  March  7. 

The  Department  said  that  in  order  to 
avoid  disruption  of  normal  foreign  markets 
for  U.S.  cattle  hides,  shipments  of  this  com- 
modity will  be  based  on  country  allocations. 
and  the  exporters'  allowances  will  be  distrib- 
uted on  a  country  basis.  The  other  quotas, 
which  are  essentially  at  1965  levels,  wUl  be 
distributed  on  a  global  basis. 

There  will  be  no  charge  against  quotas  for 
any  of  the  ccxnmodlties  that  were  not  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  In  the  United  States: 
were  imported  Into  the  United  States  under 
a  warehouse  entry:  and  were  not  and  will  not 
be  entered  under  a  U.S.  customs  consump- 
tion entry. 

Licensing  will  be  based  on  the  past  par- 
ticipation by  exporters  In  exports  of  the 
commodities  Included  in  each  of  the  quotas. 
The  Department  stated  that  this  licensing 
method  assures  an  equitable  distribution 
among  exporters  of  the  available  export  quo- 


tas and  helps  maintain  normal  patterns  of 
trade.  Calendar  years  1964-66  constitute  the 
base  period  for  the  past  participation  re- 
quirements. Exporters  must  submit  their 
past  participation  statements  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  April  4,  and  licensing  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  on  April  18.  The  Department  indi- 
cated, however,  that  It  would  consider 
granting  licenses  before  this  date  for  emer- 
gency shipments. 

Current  Export  BiUletln  No.  930  incorpo- 
rating the  details  of  the  quota  regulations 
are  available  at  25  cents  each  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  or  any  of  its  42 
field  offices. 

Basis   for   Imposing   Short   Supply    Export 
Controls  Over  Cattle  Hdes  and  Leather 

(Statement  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Business  and  Defense  Serv- 
ices Administration) 

The  statutory  authority  for  export  control 
of  cattle  hides  and  leather  Is  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  pro- 
vides the  use  of  export  controls  to  the  extent 
necessary  "to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials, 
and  to  reduce  the  Inflationary  linpact  of 
abnormal  foreign  demand." 

On  the  basis  of  estimated  Imbalance  of 
supply  and  demand  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce determined  that  the  calendar  year  1966 
export  level  (excluding  exports  to  Canada) 
be  reduced  to  the  1964  level;  namely.  9,920.000 
whole  cattle  hides  and  810.000  pieces  to  be 
distributed  In  two  semiannual  license 
periods.  This  corresponds  to  the  total  export 
level  In  1964  of  11.540,000  hides.  In  setUng 
the  quantities  to  be  licensed  In  these  two 
periods  the  quantities  exported  under  gen- 
eral license  in  1966  t>efore  Impoeition  of  con- 
trols will  be  taken  into  consideration.  Can- 
ada would  be  treated  on  an  open  lx>rder  basis 
with  an  arrangement  that  the  Government 
of  Canada  would  take  sucti  steps  as  necessary 
to  prevent  Canadian  exports  from  frustrating 
U.S.  controls.  The  1964  whole  hide  exports 
to  Canada  were  700.000  hides.  Country  and 
exporter  quotas  on  cattle  hides  will  l>e  im- 
posed but  only  exporter  quotas  on  other 
bovine  hides  and  leathers.  Without  control 
of  leather  exports  cattle  bides  could  be  put 
through  the  first  stage  of  tanning  and  ex- 
ported as  leather. 

The  expHjrt  quotas  for  other  bovine  hides 
and  leathers  are  essentially  holding  actions 
rather  than  export  reductions  and  are  In- 
tended to  forestall  evasion  of  cattle  hide 
control^.  These  1966  quotas  (except  Can- 
ada) are  2.140.000  caU  and  kip  skins;  1,900.000 
square  feet  of  calf  and  kip  leather;  10.800,000 
square  feet  of  cattle  leather  as  defined  in 
schedule  B-6I1.6010  and  611.5060  and 
1,700.000  pounds  of  other  cattle  leather  in 
schedule  B  classes  611.5020  and  6116040. 
These  levels  represent  1965  export  levels  ex- 
cept for  the  quota  on  the  last  group  which 
Is  somewhat  above  the  1965  level.  Patent 
and  metallzed  leather  are  not  subject  to  con- 
trols, but  the  Office  of  Export  Control  will 
maintain  surveillance  over  these  exports. 

The  quota  level  was  determined  to  provide 
2.6  million  additional  bides  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers In  1966  to  relieve  an  estimated  short- 
age In  1966  of  2.700.000  hides.  (See  attached 
table  A.)  Adequate  domestic  suppUee  in 
1966  stemming  from  export  controls,  will 
produce  some  reduction  in  the  current  levels 
of  domestic  hide  prices.  It  is  expected  that 
export  controls  will  permit  domestic  leather 
tanneries  to  continue  at  their  current  level 
of  operations.  The  1966  export  level  was  76 
percent  above  the  1961-63  level.  Cattle  tUde 
prices  In  July-December  1965  were  67  per- 
cent above  the  1963-64  average  and  now  are 
70  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

A  quota  of  10  million  total  hides  and 
pieces.  Including  Canada  was  recommended 
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by  some  Industry  groups.  This  w«a  Judged 
roc  rertrlctlTe  because  sucb  •  quota  would 
result  In  a  hide  rurplus  above  domeatle 
needs  and  could  e«eft  a  aerere  depreastng 
effect  on  hide  prices.  The  export  quotas  set 
for  IM6  will  permit  the  cattle  hide  Industry 
to  Fxport  hides  at  a  level  at  least  as  high  as 
the  secoud  highest  export  year. 

QUANTmr  or  cattt.*  hidi  >zpoaTS,   ifts« 

Increased  VS.  exports  have  been  In  re- 
spocuM  to  IncreaatnK  needs  oi  Buropean  mar- 
kets, compared  to  tbelx  1064  and  1966  Im- 
port levels  from  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa  imported 
approximately  the  same  from  the  United 
eutes  In  1964  and  1965  The  1.900,000  In- 
crease In  US.  exports  In  1965  was  mostly  due 
to  Increased  demands  of  Western  Europe, 
gno  ooo  Russia.  700.000:  and  Crechoelovalcla, 
200  CK.'O  These  increases  were  due  largely 
to  decreases  In  exports  from  Argentina  and 
to  a  policy  of  Increased  hide  Imports  In  the 
bloc  nations  to  permit  greater  production  of 
consumer  goods. 

Before  1964.  exports  were  stable  from  1067. 
slowly  increasing  from  0.500,000  to  S.000.000 
hides.  Monthly  exports  of  cattle  bides  In 
1064  and  1066  show  heavy  Increases.  The 
last  hair  of  1964  was  10  percent  above  the 
first  half.  There  was  another  10  percent 
l.'icrease  In  the  Qrst  half  of  1066  despite  the 
strike  St  east  and  gulf  coast  docks. 

In  response  to  rising  exports  In  the  lec. 
ond  half  of  1064,  wboleaale  cattle  hide  prices 
also  rose  from  an  Index  of  63  in  the  first  half 
to  77  (23  percent  higher).  Prices  then  rose 
moderately  to  80  in  the  first  half  of  1966, 
but  Increased  rapidly  again  In  the  second 
half  of  1066  for  an  average  114.  which  was  a 
43  percent  tncreaae  over  the  first  half  of 
1965  The  projected  U-8.  shortage  In  table  A 
'xrould  in  Itself  account  for  the  Increase  In 
prices  which  has  taken  place  In  the  last  0 
we^-Ks  During  this  period  Buropean  prices 
risve  risen  somewhat  more. 

The  export  control  action  would  resiilt  In 
the  following  balance.  With  a  slaughter 
of  34.800.000  plus  100.000  Imports  minus 
11.500.000  exports  there  would  be  an  appar- 
ent supply  of  23.400.000 — still  400.000  hides 
under  probable  US  needs.  The  reduced 
exports  under  control  In  1966  of  3.600.000 
hides  (14  million  exports  without  control 
minus  11.500.000  exports  under  control) 
minus  the  200.000  probable  reduction  In 
Imports  Is  400.000  lees  than  the  expected 
shortage  of  2.700.000  This  errs  on  the  con- 
servative side  because  1066  estimates  must 
to  some  extent  be  flexible  and  a  minor  re- 
duction m  Inventories  Is  no  doubt  still 
possible. 

This  discrepancy  between  1865  apparent 
supply  of  21.800.000  hides  and  eonstimptlon 
of  23.400.000  hides  Is  accounted  for  by  re- 
ductions In  stocks  of  hides  held  by  U.S. 
packers,  dealers,  and  tanners.  The  tanners' 
1965  drawdown  accounted  for  600,000  cf  the 
1. 900.000  Inventory  reduction.  With  stocks 
at  the  lowest  level  of  the  last  decade.  It  does 
not  appear  feasible  to  attempt  to  rely  upon  a 
further  reduction  In  stocks  to  fill  the  gap  In 
1966.  T^e  recent  Increases  In  cattle  hide 
prices  (now  70  percent  over  1  year  agol  re- 
flect the  exhaustion  of  prospects  of  further 
Inventory  reductions  all  over  the  world. 

ornEX  coirsioEXii'noNs 

The  Impact  of  the  export  control  on  live 
cattle  prices  Is  estimated  at  about  6  cents 
per  pound  of  hides,  or  a  reduction  of  about 
1  percent  of  thelf  value  of  cattle. 

The  other  departments  of  the  Oovernment 
are  In  agreement  cxincemlng  these  estimated 
economic  effects  and  the  most  appropriate 
level  oi  export  controls.  The  slaughter  data 
and  estimates  were  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrknilture.  The  export  and 
Import  data  were  pubHstaed  by  the  Bureati 
of  the  Census.     The  consumption  of  bides 


data  were  provided  by  the  limners'  Council 
of  America.  Other  1066  estimates  were  made 
by  the  Bnalneee  and  Defense  Oei  vl<:ea  Ad- 
mlnlstnUloa  of  the  Department  ot  Com- 
merce. 

Tabu  A. — Cof  fie  Tildes 

[In  thousands  of  bidesj 
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estimate 

1966 
controlled 

Slaughter .____.. 

Imports 

Kipurts 

300 
18,300 

34.800 

300 

M.OOO 

34,800 

100 

11,800 

Available  supply. 

21.800 
»,M0 

31.100 
33,800 

23.4(10 
S,800 

Hhnrtsfle  ...  ... 

1.600 

2.700 

400 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
plain  and  simple  fact  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration took  this  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  the  price  on  this  im- 
portant £kgrlciiltural  product.  This  was 
effectively  pointed  out  last  iveek  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska fMr.  HruskaJ.  It  has  been 
widely  reported  In  the  press  as  one  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  employed  by  the 
administration  to  fight  inflation. 

I  shall  discuss  whether  or  not  this 
action  to  lower  hide  prices,  which,  by  the 
way,  also  hsw  a  depressing  effect  on  live 
cattle  prices,  costing  the  farmer  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $4  to  $6  for  each  animal 
he  sells,  was  necessary.  First,  I  resent 
the  manner  in  which  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  attempted  to  justify  this 
action. 

In  the  correspondence  and  materials 
that  I  have  received  from  the  Commerce 
Department  and  in  the  Department's  of- 
ficial press  release  announcing  the  Im- 
position of  the  quotas  there  Is  not  one 
reference  to  the  word  "Inflation."  In- 
deed, except  in  one  dociiment  the  word 
"prices'  is  never  even  mentioned,  and 
even  then  only  Incidentally. 

OfBcially  the  Commerce  Department 
has  axgiied  that  this  action  was  taken  to 
prevent  a  threatened  shortage  In  hides 
for  domestic  use.  By  alluding  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
there  has  been  an  Implicit  eCTort  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  physical 
shortage  of  this  commodity  and  that  con- 
trols are  necessary  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  Is  a  significant 
physical  shortage  of  cattle  hides,  the 
data  supplied  me  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment fails  to  prove  it.  Indeed,  the 
Commerce  Department's  own  estimates 
of  domestic  production  and  consumption 
for  1968  show  no  change  over  1965. 

What  is  happening,  of  course,  is  that 
exports  of  American  cattle  hides  have 
been  increasing  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half  and  would  probably  increase 
somewhat  in  1966  except  for  these 
controls. 

This  has  meant  that  prices  on  hides 
have  risen.  Clearly  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  administration  has  imposed 
the  export  quotas;  by  shutting  off  ex- 
ports, domestic  supply  will  rise  relative  to 
domestic  consumption  and  thereby  forc- 
ing prices  down. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export  Control  Act 
not  only  empowers  the  administration 


to  use  export  controls  to  "protect  the 
domestic  economy  from   the  exceaoiTe 

drain  of  scarce  materials,"  it  also  em- 
powers the  administration  to  use  such 
controls  'no  reduce  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  abnormal  foreign  demand." 

If  this  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
properly  placed  under  the  category  of 
an  "excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials" 
why  does  the  administration  not  pub- 
licly and  forthrlghtly  admit  that  It  has 
taken  this  action  to  control  prices? 

Two  reasons  suggest  themsehres. 
First,  this  is  but  one  example  of  a  grow- 
ing list  of  similar  situations  Ip  which  the 
administration  officially  claims  on  the 
one  hand  that  price  controls  are  not 
necessary  and  yet  with  the  other  hand 
arbitrarily  is  setting  price  limits  on  se- 
lected commodities. 

Mr.  President,  another  reason  for  the 
administration's  lack  of  candor  in  this 
matter  may  be  that  it  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  prove  that.  In  fact,  an  "ab- 
normal foreign  demand"  situation  hu 
developed. 

Since  the  latter  pirt  of  1964.  hide  ex- 
ports have  been  Increasing.  I  might  add 
parenthetically  here  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  over  the  years  has 
been  active  In  helping  to  develop  foreign 
markets  for  hides  and  also  that  these  in- 
creased exports  have  increased  the  flow 
of  dollars  into  this  country ;  a  need  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  fre- 
quently and  rightfully  pointed  to. 

This  has  meant  some  increase  in  cattle 
hides.  But  these  Increases  must  be  kept 
in  perspective. 

A  fundamental  fact  studiously  Ignored 
by  the  administration  is  that  hide  prices 
have  only  recently  risen  from  disas- 
trously low  levels.  In  1963  hide  prices 
were  at  their  lowest  level  since  tha  de- 
pression years  of  the  early  1930's. 

Any  significant  improvement  over  de- 
pression-level prices  will  show  up  as  sig- 
nificant percentage  increases.  But  to 
jump  frt)m  this  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  an  increase  is  inflationary  is  open 
to  severe  question. 

This  is  true  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  only  about  70  cents 
worth  of  leather  in  a  $20  pair  of  dioes. 
Certainly  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  bow 
prices  for  hides  from  heavy  native  steers 
at  around  20  cents  per  pound  can  be 
considered  inflatlonaffy  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  ofBcial  celling  established 
by  the  OPS  during  the  emergency  condi- 
tions of  the  Korean  war  was  33  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  impose  export  quotas 
under  the  authority  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  has  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  an  adverse  economic  impact  on  the 
American  farmers  and  American  hide 
processors,  both  of  which  can  ill  afford 
economic  reversals  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  there  »re 
two  questions  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance involved  In  this  matter.  First,  is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  actlou 
was  Justified  on  any  reasonable  grounds. 
The  second  question  involves  the  manner 
in  which  the  adniinlstration  has  con- 
ducted this  whole  aflair.  To  date,  many 
parts  of  the  answers  have  been  inade- 
quate. 


The  inadequacy  of  the  answers  as  ap- 
plied to  this  particular  situation  are  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  the  expression  of 
congressional  concern.  But  of  even 
graver  importance  is  the  f£u:t  thct  this 
is  but  one  example  of  a  growing  list  of 
examples  whereby  the  administration  Is 
acting  to  deliberately  and  arbitrarily 
control  prices,  while  at  the  same  time 
piously  disclaiming  the  need  for  such 
controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to  document 
these  examples  at  a  later  date  and  to 
demand  that  the  administration  abandon 
re  policy  of  obsurantism  and  to  adhere 
to  a  policy  of  responsible  and  honest 
candor. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  FONG 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
set  the  record  straight  concerning  a 
newspaper  article  headlined  "Gimmicks 
Raise  Congressional  Pay,"  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  March  14, 1966. 

The  headline  makes  it  appear  that 
through  gimmicks  Members  of  Congress 
are  raising  their  pay. 

The  story  mentions  my  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  $200  a  month  State 
office  rental  allowance  permitted  for 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Implication 
is  that  by  this  payment  my  pay  has  been 
increased  by  $200  a  month. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  by  law, 
Members  of  Congress  who  cannot  be  pro- 
vided with  space  in  Federal  buildings  in 
their  home  State  are  entitled  to  have 
their  ofiBce  space  in  a  privately  owned 
building  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Until  October  1,  1965.  the  maxi- 
mum rent  allowed  was  $100  a  month. 
Because  Congress  realized  this  sum  was 
InsufBclent.  It  was  Increased  to  $200  a 
month  by  Public  Law  89-211,  approved 
September  29  last  year. 

As  oflBce  space  in  the  Federal  building 
In  downtown  Honolulu  is  not  available 
for  my  Senate  staff,  I  rented  space  for 
my  Honolulu  office  in  the  Finance  Fac- 
tors Building,  which  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  dty,  convenient  to  my 
constituents. 

Space  rented  consists  of  four  rooms 
occupied  by  my  Honolulu  staff  and  be- 
tween sessions  of  Congress  also  by  some 
of  my  Washington  staff. 

I.  myself,  have  a  personal  office  next 
<loor  to  the  four  rooms  for  my  Senate 
rtafl  members.  Rental  for  my  personal 
office  Is  not  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  going  rate  in  Honolulu  for  com- 
parable faciUties  for  my  staff,  the 
monthly  cost  would  be  $235.92.  Until 
September  30,  the  Government  allow- 
»nce  for  space  was  only  $100  a  month. 
Alter  Congress  raised  the  rental  allow- 
jnce  to  $200  a  month  last  year  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  in  recognition  of 
Mtual  market  costs,  the  rent  for  my 
Honolulu  staff  office  was  increased  to 
1200.  Even  with  the  Increase  to  $200 
monthly  rental,  the  allowance  is  still 
W552  below  that  which  is  normally 
">*rged  for  comparable  faclllUes  In 
Honolulu. 

Finance  Factors  Building.  Ltd  ,  which 
rents  the  space  for  my  Senate  office  staff, 


Is  wholly  owned  by  Finance  Investment 
Co.,  Ltd.  About  300  stockholders  own 
Finance  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which 
I  am  president. 

As  there  is  strong  demand  for  office 
space  in  downtown  Honolulu,  Finance 
Factors  Building  could  easily  rent  my 
Senate  staff  office  space  to  others  at  the 
going  rate  of  $235.92  a  month. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  absurd  to 
imply  that  my  congressional  pay  is  being 
Increased  by  the  payment  of  the  $200 
rental  allowance  permitted  by  law  for  my 
Honolulu  office  staff. 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  morning  hour  has 
not  been  concluded,  I  may  speak  as  long 
as  necessary  on  the  subject  of  dairy 
price  supEwrts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  Joined  several  Senators 
representing  dairy  States  in  a  discussion 
of  the  critical  need  for  higher  dairy 
price  supports  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning April  1. 

It  is  appropriate  to  discuss  this  serious 
matter  further. 

Milk  shortages  around  the  coimtry 
point  up  the  need  for  higher  dairy 
supports.  Thc^e  shortages  also  point  up 
the  need  to  fulfill  the  legal  requirements 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by  setting 
higher  dairy  supports. 

The  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  announce  a  support  price  be- 
fore April  1  of  each  year  that  will  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  milk.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  present  price  of  $3.24  a 
hundred  for  3.7  test  milk  has  not  done 
this. 

This  supply  problem  is  not  unique  to 
Wisconsin  although  my  State,  as  the  Na- 
tions  No.  1  milk  producer,  will  be  dealt 
a  severe  economic  blow  if  dairy  supports 
are  not  substantially  Increased.  The 
problem  is  not  limited,  either,  to  the 
great  dairy  manufacturing  area  of  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

This  has  become  a  national  policy 
question,  which  probably  explains  why  it 
has  become  entangled  in  arguments  over 
Inflation,  food  prices,  wage-price  guide- 
lines, and  so  forth. 

The  result  is  the  tendency  to  lose  sight 
of  the  need  for  Improving  the  economic 
situation  dairy  farmers  have  faced  for 
years.  Doing  something  about  low  dairy 
income,  without  a  doubt,  is  the  key  to 
this  important  decision. 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  will 
propose  that  we  merely  assure  dairy 
farmers  that  milk  prices  are  too  high 
already.  But  you  cannot  fool  dairy 
farmers  year  after  year.  Thousands 
have  already  washed  their  hands  of  the 
whole  dairy  business  and  a  good  many 
more  are  thinking  about  it.  Why  should 
they  not? 

I  have  been  on  record  since  mld-Pebru- 
ary  for  an  Increase  from  $3.60  to  $3.70  a 
hundred  for  3.7  milk.  This  figure  is 
not  as  high  as  it  should  be,  or  as  high 
as  Midwest  dairy  leaders  think  It  should 


be.  but  It  would  help  reverse  the  sharp 
and  unexpected  drop  in  production. 

As  production  has  skidded,  the  aver- 
age price  of  manufacturing  milk  has 
risen  well  above  the  $3.24  per  hundred 
support  level.  Manufacturing  plants  in 
milk-scarce  areas  have  had  the  choice 
of  paying  higher  prices  or  curtailing 
operations  of  plants  that  involve  a  regu- 
lar work  force,  steady  overhead,  and  siz- 
able investments. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  leadership 
in  this  most  important  field  and  for 
pointing  out  the  facts  which  the  Nation 
must  understand  if  we  are  to  deal  re- 
sponsibly with  this  problem. 

Manufacturing  milk,  accounting  for 
over  85  percent  of  all  milk  production  In 
Minnesota,  has  been  In  such  short  sup- 
ply that  butter-powder  milk  plants  are 
bidding  against  cheese  processors  for 
available  supplies.  Since  the  cheese 
market  is  so  strong,  butter-powder  plants 
are  either  forced  to  curtail  operations, 
or  eat  Into  capital  reserves  to  bid  for 
their  share  of  the  manufacturing  milk. 
At  a  time  when  the  Government  stocks 
of  most  dairy  products  are  likely  to  be 
the  lowest  since  the  Korean  war — 1952 — 
at  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to  in- 
crease foreign  cash  markets  for  dairy 
products,  when  we  are  considering  what 
our  effort  should  be  in  alleviating  the 
world  hunger  problem,  we  must  have 
strong  and  adequate  supplies  of  manu- 
facturing milk  so  that  our  domestic 
plants  are  not  cutting  each  others' 
throats  for  a  short  supply. 

Not  long  ago  I  Introduced  an  emer- 
gency food  reserves  bill,  which  the  Sena- 
tor frtjm  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  has 
cosponsored.  I  had  a  tabulation  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  showing 
the  minimum  reserve  level  recommended 
for  dairy  products — the  powdered  milk 
level  was  recommended  as  530  million 
pounds,  when  In  fact,  we  will  have  an 
estimated  121  million  pounds  as  of  June 
30,  1966.  The  recommended  cheese  level 
was  380  million  pounds,  when  in  fact,  we 
will  have  on  June  30.  1966,  as  estimated  2 
million  pounds.  Butter  will  fast  ap- 
proach the  minimum  reserve  level  if 
present  declines  are  not  halted. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Scarcity  also  has  resulted  in  higher 
prices  in  Chicago  and  other  Midwest 
fluid  markets.  Even  as  early  as  mid- 
November  the  situation  was  considered 
so  critical  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture amended  Federal  orders  in  Chi- 
cago and  11  related  Midwest  markets  to 
prevent  prices  from  taking  their  usual 
seasonal  drop. 

Chicago  dealers  a  short  time  later 
granted  producers  in  that  market  a  32- 
cents-a-hundred  superpool  payment 
so  they  would  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  through  1966.  This  pay- 
ment is  in  addition  to  the  class  I  prices 
set  by  the  Agriculture  Dejmrtment. 

It  is  being  argued  by  optx>nents  that 
high  prices  caused  by  the  developing  milk 
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acarclties  should  be  sufficient  to  keep 
farmers  in  dairying.  But  to  dairy  fann- 
ers, seeing  is  believing. 

They  txMw  from  sad  experience  that 
prices  can  drop  sharply  as  a  result  of 
some  unforeseen  development.  They 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  when  good 
Income  possibilities  are  available  else- 
where. They  need  a  guarantee,  such  as 
an  Increased  price  support  level,  so  they 
can  continue  to  Invest  the  substantial 
capital  and  management  required  in 
dairying. 

It  also  is  being  argued  by  opp<ments 
that  higher  support  prices  will  force  up 
consumer  prices  for  butter,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  and  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. As  long  a£  the  present  shortages 
continue,  I  do  not  see  how  higher  sup- 
ports would  miyke  any  difference  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  Icind  of  scarcity  of  supply  develop- 
ing now  will  force  prices  up  and  keep 
them  up. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Reduced  milk  pro- 
duction In  Minnesota  has  already  af- 
fected the  consumer.  An  article  from 
the  St.  Paul  inoneer  Press  of  March  6, 
1968,  by  its  sUff  writer,  Robert  Hinkley, 
shows  that  a  check  of  retail  groceries  in 
Saint  Paul  revealed  that  prices  on  dairy 
prodiicus  have  gone  up  about  10  percent 
iU  the  last  7  or  8  months.  Russell 
Schwandt.  Minnesota  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  has  warned  of  "serious  com- 
pUcatlons  for  the  consumer"  if  the  trend 
toward  greatly  reduced  milk  production 
continues. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  made  crystal 
clear  that,  while  an  excessive  rise  in  dairy 
yrice  support  level  would  tend  to  Increase 
consumer  prices  to  some  extent,  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  a  small  or  mnirt>fli  in- 
crease will  not  check  the  decrease,  and 
prices  will  climb  very  much  higher  as  pro- 
duction declines. 

Tl^  downward  production  Is  n  )t  easy 
to  reverse.  Dr.  Gordon  Sprague,  econo- 
mist for  Land  CLakes  Creameries,  has 
e,KUr.iattd  ".hat  a  25-cent  increase  would 
b:..y  wi  ..d..»z.'  the  situation,  while  some 
ir.^:;  ea_-,f  approaching  50  cents  would  stop 
LiQ  .idauon  of  dairy  cattle,  and  allow  a 
rising  production  once  more. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  must 
find  a  balance  between  the  extremes  of 
inaction  and  too  high  an  increase,  but  It 
Is  clear  that  either  extreme  will  lead  to 
higher  consumer  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcord  the  following:  An  article 
entitled  ■T)elay  of  Dairying  Causes  Price 
Increases  for  Consumers  in  State,"  writ- 
ten by  Bob  Hinkley.  staff  writer,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  on 
March  6.  1966;  an  article  entitled  "Sub- 
stantial Boost  In  Dairy  Support  Price  Is 
E^xpected,"  written  by  Dick  Youngblood 
and  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une of  March  6.  1966.  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Rise  in  Supports  Indicated."  pub- 
llshetfln  the  Dairy  Record  of  February  16, 
1966 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Paul    (Minn  )   Ploaecr  PresB, 

Mar.  6,  1966 1 

DKXtNi  or  DAntTiNG  CAmma  Pkics  Incskasxs 

roa  CoNaumms  xx  Stats 

(By  Bob  Hinkley) 

Minnesota  and  tbe  Natlop  are  tn  the  mldat 

of  a  downwanl   trend  In  the  production  of 

milk  and  dairy  products. 

The  men  who  know — Govemment  officials 
and  dairy  econotnlJta — are  moeUy  agreed  an 
the  conditions  causing  the  decline.  They 
are  not.  however,  In  ccsnplete  unison  over  the 
steps  necessary  to  arrcvt  the  trend. 

And,  Ukdlcatlons  are  that  politics  will  hold 
an  Important  hand  In  the  game. 

Win  reduced  milk  production  In  Minnesota 
affect  the  consumer? 
It  already  has. 

Will  reduced  prodiictlon  affect  dairy  proc- 
essors? 

It  already  has. 

A  check  of  retail  groceries  in  St.  Paul 
showed  that  prices  on  dairy  products  have 
gone  up  about  XO  percent  In  the  last  7  or  8 
months.  These  increases  have  been  reflected 
in  the  housewife's  grocery  bill. 

And  the  milk  shortage,  whUe  It  hasn't  and 
won't  affect  milk  for  bottling  pnrpoees,  is 
pinching  some  of  the  smaller  plants  which 
process  grade  B  milk  Into  butter,  cheese,  dry 
milk.  Ice  cream,  and  other  manufactured 
products. 

Why  a  milk  shortage  In  Minnesota,  a  State 
which  ranked  third  In  total  milk  production 
last  year  and  second  only  to  Wisconsin  In 
1B«4? 

E.  Fred  Koller,  professor  at  the  ITniTerslty 
of  Minnesota  farm  campus  and  nationally 
noted  as  a  dairy  economist,  delineates  the 
factors  reducing  milk  production  here  into 
three  areas. 

"First,  feed  values  are  low  because  of  the 
cool,  wet  sununer  In  19<J6,"  he  said.  Poor 
feed,  especially  due  to  a  poor  corn  crop,  has 
cut  milk  production  per  cow."  he  added. 

"Secondly,  prices  to  the  dairy  farmer  have 
been  very  poor  relatively  during  the  last  8 
months."  He  explained  that  high  returns  on 
beef  and  pork  liave  drawn  some  dairy  farm- 
ers tn  those  directions. 

"Thirdly,  job  opportunities  are  good 
enough  now  to  attract  some  dairy  farmers 
Also,  because  of  the  good  Job  market  in  ur- 
ban areas,  hired  labor  for  farm  work  is  diffl- 
cult  to  obtain."  said  Koller. 

Higher  beef  prices,  be  said,  have  made  it 
more  attractive  for  dairymen  to  cull  mar- 
ginal producers  from  their  herds  for  sale  as 
canners  and  cutters  on  the  beef  market. 

This  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  re- 
duced cow  population  in  Minnesota  along 
with  the  increasing  trend  of  small  dairy  op- 
erators to  get  out  of  the  business  because  of 
high  overhead.  Previously,  the  cow  decrease 
was  offset  by  higher  production  per  cow. 

George  Pederson.  general  mannger  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers  AseoclaUon, 
agreed. 

■"The  dairy  farmer  has  found  alternatives 
to  dairy  production  more  attractive.  Also. 
dairy  faroUng  requires  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work,  7  days  a  week." 

Pederson  cited  the  high  price  of  beef  and 
pork  as  the   "attrsctlve  alternatives." 

Is  tbe  price  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
high  enough  to  provide  dairymen  with  rea- 
sonable returns  for  their  time  and  Invest- 
ment? 

Definitely  not,  says  Russel  O.  Schwandt, 
State  agriculture  commissioner. 

"I  would  Ukc  to  see  the  poblle  eognlaant 
of  ths  fact  that  ths  producer  must  maka  a 


proflt  in  order   to  sUy  tn   the  dairy  buii- 
ness,"  said  tbe  oommissloiaer. 

Expressing  concern  over  the  dowawsw 
trend  in  production,  Schwandt  has  invited 
agriculture  commissioners  from  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  to  mm 
here  Thursday. 

Schwandt  said  total  milk  production  is 
ICln&esota  declined  14  percent  in  Jaman 
from  January  of  1M5. 

Blaming  poor  prices,  h«  warned  of  "iei. 
ous  complications  for  the  consiuner"  if  the 
trend  Is  not  stopped. 

And  how  can  the  trend  be  arrested? 
"I  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  price  sop. 
port     on      dairy      products     raised."     m,n 
Schwandt.     This    sentiment,    of    course,   ta 
shared  by  the  producers. 

Gordon  Sprague,  economist  for  Land  0' 
Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  also  favors  an  In- 
crease of  the  present  $3.24  a  hundred  sup- 
port price.     ^ 

The  support  price  U  that  level  at  which  tht 
Federal  Government  buys  the  commodity, 
guaranteeing  the  farmer  o(  selling  at  no  low- 
er price. 

"An  Increase  of  aS  cents  in  the  support 
level  might  offset  the  cost  penalty  the  fann- 
er Is  suffering  now  and  stop  the  decrease  in 
production.  But,  I  consider  this  the  very 
minimum  Increase — double  that  might  be 
more  realistic,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  while  a  25-cent  increase  would 
merely  tend  to  equalise  the  sltiistion.  a  ac- 
cent hike  would  stop  liquidation  of  dairy  cat- 
tle and  allow  the  State  to  resume  the  rtatog 
production  It  previously  enjoyed. 

Professor  Koller,  while  agreeing  that 
"prices  to  the  farmer  definitely  must  be 
higher,"  warned  that  an  excessive  increase 
In  the  support  level  nUght  price  dslry  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  market. 

He  reconunended  a  more  moderate  support 
increase  to  bring  the  Industry  back  into 
proper  balance. 

"Imitations  to  dairy  products  (margartne. 
cream,  and  Ice  cream  substitutes,  etc  )  wooW 
become  much  stronger  on  the  market  If  dairy 
prices  are  tot  too  high,"  be  said. 

Koller  said  the  price  support  must  be  raised 
at  least  10  cents  to  nuUntain  the  OoverD- 
ment's  desired  76  percent  of  parity. 

But  Sprague  feels  JJiat  the  75-percent 
parity  level  Is  too  low. 

•That  Isnt  high  enough  to  keep  the  d&lry 
Industry  growing.  I  would  start  with  80 
percent  and  work  upward  from  there  until 
I  reached  a  satisfactory  point,"  be  said 

The  price  support  factor  becomes  com- 
plicated when  transferred  from  the  Midwest 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

An  Increase  must  come  from  Agriculture 
Secretary  OrvlIIe  Freeman  who  Is  being  pres- 
sured by  rural  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  Increase  above  9 
cents  would  exceed  President  JohnsoCk  »2 
percent  price-wage  guidelines. 

An  increase  satisfactory  to  dairy  icteresti 
would  far  exceed  the  guide,  supplying  ammu- 
nltickn   for   already   (rumbling  business  and 
labor  leaders. 
What  is  the  outlook  for  the  dairy  Industry" 
Brighter  for   1966,  says  Koller. 
"Some    of    the    factors    working    against 
prices  win  decline  In  importance."  he  said. 
".Mthough  the  demand  for  beef  will  renwln 
high  during  196G  and  probably  into  1967  and 
lOM.  we  expect  pork  to  become  very  ample 
in    supply    by    this    September    which   wu: 
rtimir»i«h  it  as  a  puUing  force  against  dairy 
farming." 

The  affect  of  poor  quality  feed  on  dairy 
production  will  become  better  known  this 
spring  when  cows  go  back  on  pasture,  »e- 
cordlng  to  Samuel  T.  Coulter,  hesd  of  the 
dairy  Industries  departaaent  at  tb»  v^ 
verslty. 


^ 


Good  pastures,  he  said,  could  Level  off  the 
^)gynttnra  by  June  or  JrOj. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  play 
tbs  largwt  rots  in  tnraiag  tli«  tMs,  according 
to  Prof  sscr  Koller. 

"We  had  a  surplus  of  milk  until  last 
Dcceisber."  tie  said.  "Sines  then,  as  de- 
niand.  has  exceeded,  the  supply,  prices  have 
begun  to  rise  again. 

•I'm  not  holding  that  prices  will  come 
all  the  way  back  l>at  prices  for  antmufactur- 
ing  milk  now  are  running  25  to  30  cents 
(huBdredwelgbt)  higher  than  a  year  ago 
and  fluid  prices  are  up  30  to  40  cents  over  a 
year  ago,"  he  said. 

Koller  predicts  that  prices  wlU  be  stronger 
throughout  the  ye«r. 

While  fl'uld  milk  ruppOes  f grade  A)  remata 
more  than  adequate,  milk  for  msnufacturtng 
products  win  be  In  short  quantity  in  the 
ftttwe.  said  Prof.  Coulter. 

He  predicted  that  mrplus  grade  A  nrflk  win 
be  shipped  In  greater  quantity  to  out-of- 
gtttc  martcets  to  aOevlste  o«bsr  short  areas. 

Tbe  Nation's  growing  sppettte  for  cheese 
has  contributed  to  short  supplies  of  butter 
and  dry  milk,  according  to  Pcdcfson.  He  said 
that  cheese  demand  is  great  enough  to  upset 
the  price  differential  between  grade  A  milk 
and  grade  B  milk.  maklBg  grade  A  prodnc- 
tion  nnsttrsctlve  in  some  areaa, 

This  situation  should  aUtviate  Itsetf .  aaM 
Kon«.  as  the  dieese  supply  tnaids  and  tfe- 
rasnd  dropE  allowing  more  milk  to  be  chan- 
neled Into  butter  and  pcw(Jersd  milk. 

•Cheese  channrts  wlH  fin  tip  very  soon," 
he  predicted.  "This  has  happened  before 
and  as  the  supply  becomes  ample  the  price 
win  work  downward." 

Dry  milk  Is  now  in  short  supply  for  foreign 
use.  Bald  Prof.  Coulter.  "Th«e  ■will  be  bo 
shortage  domestically,  but  there  is  a  serious 
danger  of  a  shortage  to  supply  foreign  sales 
and  the  Government's  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram," he  said.  The  Government  also  needs 
hi^  luppHes  of  dry  milk  to  supply  troops  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Coulter  said  that  as  the  demand  for  dry 
milk  drives  prices  up,  the  Government  wtn- 
bt  farced  to  Md  competitively  for  it£  supplies 
above  the  support  level. 

On  one  thing  the  experts  are  agreed.  In 
tbe  ops  and  downs  of  economies,  a  change — 
some  change — is  likely. 


Tribune 
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8tJBST*NTUL  Boost  ts  Dahit  StTPPOST  Paicis 
Expected 
(By  Dick  Youngblood » 

A  sahstantisl  rise  tn  the  dairy  support 
price,  to  head  off  s  serious  decline  tn  n*- 
tlonal  milk  production,  is  expected  to  be 
snoouneed  this  week  by  Secretary  of  Acrl- 
cnlture  Orvllle  L.  Freenaan. 

Senator  Gsoacx  McGervsaw,  Denujcrat.  at 
Bouth  Dakota,  who  with  other  «pper  Midwest 
Benstors  has  been  putiilng  for  a  Urge  in- 
crease, said  last  week  It  likely  would  range 
from  35  to  30  cents  a  hundredweight. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  pvredlctions — 
tboogh  far  short  of  the  demands — heard  In 
I'cent  weeks  from  both  the  dairy  industry 
and  Its  supporters  In  Congress, 

Manufacturing  mllk,  which  goes  Into  but- 
ter, ctieese.  powdered  milk,  and  other  dairy 
products,  is  now  supported  at  a  national 
average  of  $3.24  s  hundred. 

But  more  industry  leaders  are  betting  the 
new  rapport  wIU  be  at.  or  slightly  abov« 
M  50  a  hundred  for  the  upcoming  marketing 
year,  which  begins  April  1. 

Actually,  the  annual  change  In  jjartty  price 
levels,  on  which  the  law  bases  the  mlnlmiun 
dairy  support,  would  require  only  a  7-cent 
"oost  for  the  new  marketing  year. 

But  this,  farm-State  congressional  leaders 
contend.  wouUl  be  inadequata  to  stem  t.hiA 
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"alarnalng"  flow  of  farmers  out  of  tbe  dairy 
Industry. 

In  fart,  McO<jtb«n  said  last  week,  must  of 
th«Bi  agree  wtvb  ladustry  leaden  wti»  wawt 
B  50-cent  Jump  In  the  support  in  ordar  to 
stimulate  tbe  neeesmrj  proCaaetitm  advaoaees. 

They  base  thetr  acginacnt  on  Eoaie  ditcoiv- 
certiiig  stattbtlcs ; 

National  milk  production  In  1965  declined 
2.  billion  pounds,  about  1.5  percent. 

A  more  acrrorate  gage  of  the  (ftrwnward 
trend,  which  began  about  midyear.  Is  the  fact 
that  natlanal  sallk  ontpvt  tn  Jawiwy  Uas 
was  down  654  million  pounds — 53,  peiceirt. — 
Irtnn  a  year  earlker. 

Total  milk-cow  niunbers  on  January  1. 
1966,  were  9il&  million,  or  5.7  percent,  t>elaw 
the  same  date  a  year  bsfcre.  This  represents 
an  abnormally  high  liquidation  of  dairy 
herds. 

In  fact.  aU  are  nntvoally  large  sbifts 
fbr  a  single  year. 

And  the  changes  were  even  Bsore  worjt- 
sotae  In  Minnesota,  which  took  sease  of  the 
sharpest  declines  of  any  majoc  dairy  State. 

State  milk  production  in  1965  dropped  443 
mnilon  pounds,  or  more  than  4  percent, 
from  1904. 

In  January  1966  It  totaled  907  nrlBlon 
pounds,  a  decline  of  153  mlllloB  pounds — 
14  percent — frtxn  a  year  earlier. 

And  dairy  cow  numbers  on  January  1 
were  nearly  100  million,  or  7  percent,  below 
January  1,  1965. 

Nationwide,  the  result  has  been  an  In- 
creasingly tight  supply  situation. 

Federal  stocks  of  surplus  butter  are  at 
rockbottotB,  and  on  .tenuary  1  the  Govern- 
ment stopped  the  distribution  of  butter  to 
needy  families.  Donations  of  batter  to  the 
scfaool-lunt^  program  have  been  halted  since 
February    I. 

Cheese  stocks  are  similarly  depleted,  and 
the  supply  of  nonfat  dry  (powderedl  mllk 
are  well  below  a  year  earlier. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction decltne. 

Low-grade  feed,  the  restilt  of  unfavorable 
growing  and  tiarvesting  conditions  Is  many 
areas  of  the  country  last  year,  ohvlousiy  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  downward  trend. 

But  to  McGovsRN  and  many  others,  the 
r3al  reason  Is  price. 

Earnings  of  dairy  farmers  on  an  hourly 
basis  long  have  been  among  the  lowest  in 
agriculture,  and  exceptionally  high  eattle 
and  hog  prices  La  1966  no  doubt  lured  many 
dairymen  out  of  the  buslnesa. 

The  some  low  returns,  in  relation  to  a 
hoomlng  economy,  causad  still  others  to  ditch 
their  dairy  operations  for  a  part-time  Job  off 
the  farm. 

Senator  Gatlokd  Nelson,  Demoerat,  of 
Wisconsin,  changed  last  week  that  these  low 
prices  ptaibcd  "13  Wisconsin  fanners  a  day" 
out  of  the  dairy  business  tn  1965.  The  rate 
was  nearly  ss  high  as  Minnesota. 

Federal  farm  officials  agree — and  It  la  for 
this  reason  that  they  are  expected  to  booat 
the  support  price  25  to  30  cents. 

But  dairy  Industry  leaders  and  their  pontt- 
cal  backers  argue  that  this  is  not  enough. 

Even  as  production  trended  dowmwird,  they 
point  out  the  national  average  pries  of  manu- 
facturing mllk  has  actually  jumped  41  cents 
over  the  support  price. 

Ohvloualy,  they  say,  a  lot  more  tbaa  a  ac- 
cent Increase  Is  needed  to  reverse  the  trend. 
They  mention  50  cents  as  a  nice,  round  figure. 

For  several  reasons,  this  is  where  Govern- 
ment ofSclals  bslk. 

Higher  market  prices  have  had  no  major 
Inrpact  on  produetten,  they  argue,  kecsuse 
producers  know  that  they  could  drop  sk«zidy 
in  a  very  sliort  tlBar. 

But  a  meartlngttil  increase  in  th*  support 
psiec — even  of  3*  cents — would  prwrVda  tbe 
kind  of  assurance  necessary  to>  attract  blgkar 
production. 


There  Is  also  concern  that  mUk  prices  much 
higher  than  this  would  adversely  affect  nies 
of  many  Important  dairy  prtxfucts. 

A  higher  price  on  butter  nxight  send  eon- 
Bumers  scurrying  after  "that  other  spread." 
and  nonfat  dry  mOk  might  be  priced  right 
out  of  Its  very  Important  export  market. 

And  finally  there  Is  the  familiar  Govern- 
ment concern  for  the  consumer — that  la,  the 
voter. 

Since  man-utacturlng  mUk  prices  are  the 
basis  for  pegging  fluid  mflk  prices,  P'ederal 
officials  are  leery  of  any  move  that  might  send 
retail  prices  any  higher  than  they've  gone  In 
recent  months. 

To  dairy  State  political  leaders,  this  la  the 
weakest  argtiment  in  the  cbaliv 

"We  should  be  ashamed  to  admit  It." 
Nelsoh  said  in  a  speech  In  St.  Paul  last  week, 
"but  there  are  dairy  farmers  who  receive  as 
little  as  50  cents  an  hour  for  their  work." 

Conunented  McOovem;  "That's  far  txlow 
even  the  minimum  standards  for  that  kind 
of  labof,  and  for  people  with  that  kind  of 
abUlty. 

"We're  too  sensitive  about  consumer  food 
prices."  he  declared.  "I  think  the  average 
consumer  wotild  be  wining  to  pay  a  fair 
price." 

[From  Dairy  Becord.  Feb.  IC,  IM&l 
Bjbk  in  Supyuais  Ixdicstkd 

During  recent  weeks  we  have  had  a  ftood* 
of  Inquiries  asking:  (1)  whether  the  support' 
price  on  manirfacturtng  mllk  would  be  raised 
on  April  1  and  If  so.  to  what  'percentage  »t 
would  be  raised,  and  (7)  to  It  not  likely  that 
the  VS.  Department  of  Agrlcjirtnre  wrlll  te- 
erease  svjpport  prices  before  the  end  of  the 
present  crop  year  that  ends  March  31.         , 

To  both  questions,  our  answer  Is  that  Awe 
do  ikot  know  what  the  plana  of  tbe  Ul^A 
are  with  reference  to  raising  the  support 
price  of  monufacturlng  mllk  and  butterfat 
or  whether  It  has  any  plans  to  Increase  the 
existing  75  percent  of  partty. 

Presumiibly.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle L.  Frccmiui  and  his  staS  have  given  eoD- 
slderable  thought  to  the  matter  In  view  of 
the  declining  stocks  of  aoanufactured  dairy 
products  as  wen  as  the  sharp  declines  in  mllk 
production  which  have  taken  pface  tn  the 
North  Central  States  wbare  the  big  bulk  of 
manufactortng  m'Tk  Is  prodoead- 

We  would  serious:  y  ckMdit  that  tbe  adrslii- 
isUraUon  bMS  mace  any  declaiona  as  to 
wbrether  the  support  price  will  b«  Increased 
and  if  It  is,  how  ciucb  the  increase  will  be. 
As  to  the  second  question,  we  have  serious 
doubts  that  the  USDA  would  order  an  in- 
crease before  the  end  of  the  present  crop 
year,  March  31. 

As  a  guese.  and  we  emphasize  that  tt  Is 
strictly  an  off-the-cuff  guess,  we  would  sur- 
mise that  if  production  of  manufactured 
milk  in  the  North  Central  States  docs  not 
show  a  reversal  of  the  dowmward  trend,  the 
USDA  will  Increase  tfie  support  pirlcee  in  the 
hope  that  It  will  halt  the  deda*.  We  ean 
not  foresee  any  hope  at  a  reversal  m  tbe 
trend  in  tl^  short  time  leiitalntm  before  ttae 
end  of  the  crop  year  so  that  It  migbt  saana  a 
faltly  safe  assumption  that  tke  parity  prlee 
win  be  Increased  on  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat. 

The  question  of  whether  USDA  wHl  or  wlTl 
not  increase  the  parity  price  atiims  at  this 
time  to  be  purely  aeadcasfc.  PWeent  Indlea- 
UocLs  are  that  by  nsKt  tUt  wa  wilt  be  run- 
ning Into  a  tighter  BVipstf  situation  than 
exists  at  the  presmt  time.  This,  of  course, 
would  strengthen  prices  to  such  an  extent 
that  ralslnfr  the  stipport  prices  would  be 
meaningless  for  tbe  stMirt  p«n. 

M  It  has  fcMK  >e«uted  owk  In 
ml— III!  reeenUy.  tf  iBaeaaMl  irodac- 
ttaa  •t  BBMkwfaeturlAC  »Uk  *•  «aaftad  by  tbe 

assurance  In  the  way  of  an  Increaae  In  tbe 
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parity  prlc«  before   they  embark  on   a  pro- 
sT&zn  of  ezpAndlng  tbelr  her  da 

Durlnc  the  past  4  yeara,  manuTacttirlng 
milk" and  butterfat  have  remained  at  76  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  manufacturing  milk 
areaa  of  the  North-Central  State*  are  not 
happy  that  their  returns  have  been  practi- 
cally stationary  while  those  producers  In  the 
fluid  milk  markets  have  from  time  to  time 
had  price  Increases,  on  one  pretext  or  an* 
other.  Obviously,  there  Is  not  too  much  rela- 
tionship between  manufacturing  milk  and 
bottUng  milk. 

Already  there  are  demands  that  the  sup- 
f>c>rt  level  far  manufacturing  milk  be  In- 
creased. The  Pure  Milk  Products  Cooper- 
ative of  Pond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  has  asked  that 
the  support  price  be  set  at  not  len  than  $3.76 
per  hundredweight  immediately.  And  It  was 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  president  of  the 
Northeast  Dairy  Cooperative  Federation.  Inc., 
of  Syracuse.  NY  ,  has  predicted  that  support 
prices  on  dairy  products  will  be  raised  to  85 
percent  of  parity  during  1966.  The  National 
Farmers'  Union  has  asked  that  manufactur- 
'ng  milk  be  set  at  90  percent. 

Parenthetically.  It  might  be  mentioned  In 
paaslng  that  the  Northeast  Dairy  Coopera- 
tive, although  originally  organized  as  a  bar- 
gaining organization  for  producers  who  sup- 
plied the  New  York-New  Jersey  fluid  milk 
market,  has  two  modern  manufacturing 
plants  and  a  greater  percentage  of  Its  milk  la 
going  into  manufactured  products  than  Is 
used  for  bottling  purposes.  And  while  milk 
receipu  In  the  north-central  area  have 
«.".  j-ffr.  steady  declines  recently,  the  North- 
ejj'.  Co-op  expects  to  handle  about  800  mil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  this  year,  whereas  it 
handled  somewhat  more  than  600  million 
pounds  during  1965. 

Mr  NEI^SON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  In- 
evitable that  plants  competing  for  short 
supplies  will  run  the  prices  up.  This 
chaotic  situation  will  send  low-capital- 
ized m.mufacturlng  plants.  Including 
some  operated  by  cooperatives,  Into 
bankruptcy  at  the  same  time. 

The  facts  In  this  distressing  situation 
are  undisputed. 

U.S.  milk  output  dropped  In  1965  by 
almost  2  billion  pounds,  with  the  down- 
turn coming  unexpectedly  In  the  last  6 
months  of  the  year  Yearend  reports 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  predicted  this 
drastic  supply  drop  will  continue.  The 
reports  also  Indicated  that  the  4.5  billion 
pound  carryover  wUl  disappear  during 
1366  if  present  production  trends  con- 
tinue 

The  predictions  have  been  highly  ac- 
curate so  far.  Production  nationwide 
was  down  5.2  percent  in  January  and  5.8 
pe.-cent  in  February. 

In  Iowa,  milk  production  was  15  per- 
cent below  levels  of  a  year  ago  In  Jan- 
uary and  17  percent  In  February.  In 
Wisconsin,  7  percent  below  In  January 
and  8  percent  in  February.  In  Mlrme- 
sota  down  14  percent  In  both  January 
and  February  And  in  Michigan  down  7 
percent  m  ooth  months, 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ■' 

Mr    NELSON       I  yield. 

Mr  MON'DALE  Mr.  President,  com- 
paring the  milk  production  for  Iiflnne- 
sota  and  Wisconsin  for  the  months  of 
1965  to  the  .same  months  of  1964,  Mirme- 
.vHa  mlik  pr'xluction  was  down  5  percent 
In  September  of  1964  and  Wlaconaln  milk 
pr'CKJuctlor.  xa.s  down  1  percent. 


In  October  19«5  Minnesota  milk  pro- 
duction was  down  7  percent,  and  Wis- 
consin milk  production  was  down  6  per- 
cent. 

In  November  1985  Minnesota  milk 
production  dropped  by  10  percent  over 
the  previous  year,  and  Wisconsin  milk 
production  was  down  7  percent. 

In  December  1965.  MlnnesoU  milk 
production  was  down  11  percent,  and 
Wisconsin  milk  production  was  down  7 
percent. 

In  January  1966.  Minnesota  milk  pro- 
duction was  down  14  percent  from  Jan- 
uary 1965.  while  Wisconsin  milk  pro- 
duction was  down  7  percent  for  the  same 
period. 

In  terms  of  the  1959-63.  5-year  aver- 
age, butter  production  was  down  7  per- 
cent in  1965.  The  producUon  of  cheese 
increased  by  9  percent.  Nonfat  dried 
milk  production  was  down  11  percent. 

I  think  the  statistics  which  reflect  the 
ntimber  of  milk  cows  being  culled  or 
slaughtered  and  the  reduction  In  the 
number  of  heifers  is  very  disturbing. 
The  Minnesota  statistics  reflect  the  fol- 
lowing relating  to  that  matter: 

Between  January  1965  and  January 
1966.  there  was  a  reduction  of  7  percent 
In  the  number  of  milk  cows — down 
nearly  100.000  for  milk  cows  2  years  old 
or  older,  slaughtered  or  culled  in  Just 
1  year. 

The  same  general  trend  Is  reflected  in 
heifer  calves,  which  were  down  some  7 
percent  In  the  same  year,  or  a  reduction 
of  some  15.000.  Of  course,  this  reflects 
the  probability  of  a  long-term  reduction 
In  milk  production. 

In  the  1-year  Interval  between  1964 
and  1965.  Minnesota  milk  production 
was  down  4  percent,  or  a  total  of  443 
milUon  pounds  of  milk. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  higher  slaughter 
prices  for  milk  cows  have  accelerated 
the  already  heavy  culling  of  dairy  herds. 

Mr.  President,  this  high  culling  rate 
Is  highly  significant  In  this  serious  situa- 
tion. It  appears  that  tremendous  cull- 
ing, at  a  rate  around  15  percent  above  a 
year  ago,  Is  continuing  into  this  year. 
It  should  be  clear  to  anyone,  whether 
he  Is  an  economist  or  not,  that  this  high 
culling  rate  means  fewer  milk  cows  and 
fewer  milk  cows  means  less  milk. 

Large  numbers  of  dairy  farmers  also 
are  quitting  entirely,  or  switching  to 
more  profitable  lines  of  farming. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In 
Minnesota,  the  daily  rate  of  farmers 
quitting  production  of  milk  Is,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows,  close  to 
12  a  day  on  the  average.  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  farmers  smd  dairy 
processors  on  this  score,  Indicating  their 
concern. 

I  have  selected  a  few  of  these  letters 
from  responsible  sources.  One  Is  writ- 
ten by  Jay  H,  Seymour  of  the  Albert 
Lea  Cooperative  Creamery  Association: 
one  from  P.  D,  Stone,  General  Manager 
of  the  Land  OTAkes  Creameries,  Inc.; 
and  the  other  from  Walter  Larson,  pres- 


ident of  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  As 
soclation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<mi. 
sent  to  have  these  letters  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Albibt  Lka  Coopnamnc 

Creamest  Association, 
Albert  Lea,  Uinn..  February  21  1966 

Hon.  WA1,T«  P.  MONDALX, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Senator  Mondauc  I  believe  It  U  Im- 
portant that  early  consideration  be  given  lo 
an  increase  in  the  support  price  or  milk  used 
for  butter. 

Dairy  herds  are  being  sold  practically  every 
day  In  our  county,  because  other  kinds  of 
farming  provide  a  better  Uvlng  and  more  in- 
come. ChQce  a  man  Is  out  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, it  seems  they  don't  return  to  milking 
cows. 

As  secretary  of  the  Albert  Lea  CooperaUve 
Creamery.  I  am  In  contact  with  dairy  pro- 
ducers every  day.  A  familiar  expression 
among  them  Is,  "When  are  you  going  to  sell 
your  cows  and  live?"  Many  of  them  are  do- 
ing Just  that.  According  to  my  records.  30 
herds  were  sold  In  the  past  year  ending  Sep- 
teml>er  20.  patrons  of  the  Albert  Lea  Cooper- 
ative Creamery,  The  rate  of  seUlng  has  In- 
creased since  September  30,  1966. 

Many  good  dairy  barns  no  longer  have  cows 
In  them. 

It  appears  that  the  only  way  to  stop  this 
trend  Is  to  increase  the  su;^x>rt  price.    Kind- 
ly give  this  blU  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jat  H.  Srrxous. 

Land  O'  Lakks  Crxahebies,  Inc.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  February  4,  19S8. 
Hon.  Waltcx  p.  Mondalk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasfiinsrton,  D.C. 

DxAa  ScNAToa  MoNOALs:  We  have  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  the  sltuaUon 
which  has  developed  with  reference  to  dairy 
farmers  since  midsummer  of  1965.  We  be- 
lieve all  the  requirements  needed  for  Bpeclal 
action  by  the  Secretary  are  fulfilled.  Under 
pressure  of  several  unfavorable  conditions  In- 
cluding high  prices  for  cows  and  bogs  and 
low  prices  for  milk,  farmers  are  selling  tbelr 
milk  cows.  It  will  take  many  months  and 
perhaps  years  to  repair  the  damage  already 
done.  Support  prices  for  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  should  be  raised  in  line  wltb 
prices  for  other  competing  farm  products 
Immediately. 

We  believe  that  an  increase  Immediately 
would  take  account  of  the  lag  In  the  exist- 
ing support  price  as  compared  with  75  per- 
cent of  parity.  We  believe  that  an  addi- 
tional price  Increase  Is  needed  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  situation  which  exists  in  the 
North  Central  states,  generally  and  par- 
tlciUarly  In  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
where  most  of  the  milk  for  manufactured 
products  originates.  The  feed  crop  produced 
In  such  an  abundance  last  year  is  of  pou<' 
quality  and  a  large  Increase  In  quantity  feed 
Is  necessary  to  maintain  production.  Produc- 
tion has  not  been  maintained  as  compared 
with  production  a  year  earlier.  The  evidence 
we  beUeve  Is  as  follows:  Milk  producUon  In 
this  area  Is  down  10  to  16  percent  from  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Butter  production  Is  down 
more  than  20  percent.  Cheese  production  U 
down  between  6  and  10  percent.  Nonfat  dry 
milk  production  Is  down  more  than  20  per- 
cent. 

Large  numbers  of  f  auTnem  report  sellout  of 
all  or  part  of  their  herds  and  the  stockyards 
at  South  St.  Paul  report  an  unusually  heavy 
ran  of  Holst«ln  oowa  for  the  past  t  or  4 


ijoQttM.  RednctkkD*  that  bave  detected 
diUry  herds  are  not  quickly  replaced.  We  b«- 
Deve  the  situation  Into  which  we  are  moving 
^rill  be  wtth  us  for  several  months  and  per- 
haps years. 

The  GoveniBDent  has  not  be«B  able  to  fill 
its  requirements  for  either  nonfat  dry  milk 
or  butter. 

The  Department  has  recofprklzed  the  nec<l 
lor  price  Increase  in  many  Federal  orders  but 
bave  not  raised  the  support  price  for  manu- 
factured products. 

The  Secretary  Is  aware  of  an  the  condi- 
tions which  we  have  described.  Oar  1h- 
(ormatlon  comes  mainly  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  WUl  you  please  glT» 
us  your  support  In  getting  this  urgently 
needed  price  Increase? 
Very  truly  yours. 

P.  D.  Stone. 
Geaerat  Manager. 

TwtN  CrrijAstLK. 
PttomTCEwa  aSsociattdw. 
St  Paul,  Minn.,  Februmry  11.  19€6. 

Ron.  WaIJEB   tiOKDALS, 

teagte  Ofice  Building, 
Vtskington.  I>jC. 

DxAX  SsNAToa:  ProdueUon  of  milk  in  this 
area  Is  declining  at  a  most  alarming  rate. 
This  trend  became  progressively  worse  all 
through  19(ra.  the  lost  quarter  of  the  year 
•bowing  milk  receipts  of  our  7.800  milk  pro- 
ducers down  approximatefy  il  percent  from 
the  tame  quarter  of  1964.  We  thought  pro- 
doctlon  would  at  least  lerel  ot  In  10<S6,  but 
we  now  have  the  flgnres  for  Jaonary  and  find 
that  production  from  praetlcaUy  the  same 
number  of  producers  we  bad  a  year  ago.  la 
down  14  percent  from  January  1966. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  Is  Imperative 
that  something  be  done  very  quickly  to  check 
this  downward  trend  In  order  to  prevent 
catastrophic  shortages  next  summer  and  fall. 
This  explahia  the  attached  copy  of  a  wire 
which  was  sent  to  Secretary  oA  Agrlcultirre 
Freeaan  today. 

I  am  confident  that  you  recognize  the  se- 
riousness of  this  aituatloa  and  wUl  do  every- 
thing In  your  power  to  liifluence  the  Secre- 
tary to  act  quickly  In  the  establishment  of 
price  sttpport  levels  for  the  crop  year  begin- 
ning AprU  I.  ig«6. 

I  rasUac  that  a  purchase  program  for  but- 
ter SBdcr  the  open  m.'U'ket  purchase  author- 
ity of  the  1966  Agrlcnltaral  Act  Is  in  the 
Works,  and  this  will  help  soaM.  but  I  stlU 
believe  it  is  Imperative  that  there  be  an  In- 
crease in  the  price  support  also. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Larsen. 

President. 


FkBatTAKT  II,  1966. 
Hon.  ORVTi,t.t  L.  Preeman. 
Seerettry  of  Agrieulture, 
Wuhtngton,  D.C..- 

Urgently  request  Immediate  Increase  la 
price  supports  on  milk  to  arrest  downward 
trend  In  production  which  appeers  to  worsen 
as  we  move  mto  19e«  and  could  very  well  be- 
come disastrous  by  mldaumxaer.  Milk  re- 
ceipts from  our  approximately  2.500  dairy- 
men In  January  were  14  percent  below  Jan- 
uary of  1965.  In  our  optnlon  an  Increase  of 
at  least  30  cents  per  hundredweight  to  be 
made  effecUve  at  once  Is  Imperative  If  this 
<l»*nward  trend  U  to  tie  ctteckod. 

Twin  Crrr  Milk  Products  Associatiom, 

WALTEa  LAaaot,  P-esident. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
means  breaking  up  the  dalrj-  herds  and 
selling  off  milkers,  bulk  tanks,  and  other 
ckPenslTe  equipment  at  a  lo«s.  Some  of 
these  trends,  it  most  be  pointed  out,  re- 
Quire  something  substantial  If  they  are 
«>  be  reversed. 


DairirlDK  requires  compietent  hired 
labor,  large  amounts  of  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive capital,  and  a  iiard,  7-day-a- 
week  routine.  Farm  sales  hawe  been 
common  all  winter  tbroughoat  ibt  Mkl- 
weat  and  it  is  estisiated  that  12  farmers 
a  d&y  quit  dairytnc  in  Wiceocksin  in 
1965. 

Dairymen  do  noi  need  to  be  tedd  when 
they  have  reached  the  breaking  point. 

Dairy  farm  income  is  fantastically  low. 
well  below  the  so-called  poverty  index 
in  thousands  of  eases,  and  has  been  for 
years.  Tbe  1964  Economic  Research 
Service  figures  showing  hourly  earnings 
per  dairy  farmworker  show  this  clearly. 

The  figures  show  that  the  average 
grade  A  eastern  Wisconsin  dairy  farm 
with  33  cows,  a  total  investment  of  $71,- 
950.  and  gross  sales  of  $16,906  returned 
only  $3,591  to  tbe  operator  and  his  fam- 
ily for  their  labor.  The  hourly  return 
for  managing  this  business  enterprise 
was  84  cents. 

Tiie  average  hourly  return  for  two 
other  size  categories  of  Wisconsin  dairy 
farms — both  with  more  than  2S  coirs 
and  a  sizat>le  investment — were  36 
and  30  cents  hourly.  One  does  not  need 
to  be  an  economist  to  see  why  farmers 
?ire  getting  out  of  dairying. 

I  think  it  is  ironic  to  have  a  congres- 
sional committee  reporting  out  a  blU 
that  woiild  boost  the  minimum  wage  level 
in  steps  from  the  $1.25  an  hoar  to  $1.60 
an  hour  by  1970  at  the  same  time  we  have 
dairy  farmers  with  a  $72,000  grade  A 
operation  getting  84  cents  an  hotn*. 

A  short  time  ago  I  recei\'ed  a  letter 
from  a  prominent  Wisconsin  dairy  farm- 
er who  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  1965 
Federal  income  tax  returns.  The  re- 
turns showed  he  owned  and  operated 
125  acres  of  good  farmland,  had  34  dairy 
cows,  had  depreciable  production  Items 
that  cost  $38,376,  had  $I».60«  In  gross 
fai-m  income  and  netted  $2,733.52. 

This  is  one  of  those  prosperoos  far- 
mers we  always  hear  people  talk  about 
when  they  pc^nt  to  a  naUonal  need  for 
1.5  million  farmers  with  gross  income  ot 
$10,000  a  year  or  more. 

We  ought  to  forget  about  gross  Indome. 
This  farmer  paid  out  $16,873  of  the  $18.- 
873.52  he  took  in  and, 'as  a  result,  had 
only  a  little  more  than  $200  a  month  for 
living  expenses.    He  wrote  me : 

If  this  decline  in  dairy  farmers  doesn't  stop 
soon,  some  people  In  this  country  are  not  go- 
ing to  enjoy  aU  tbe  good  things  that  cotne 
from  dairying,  such  as  milk,  butter,  cheese. 
ice  cream,  etc 

I  shudder  at  tbe  th.ought  of  the  day  when 
I  should  replace  the  items  on  my  Inventory 
sheet  with  the  Income  1  had  In  19«5.  If  any- 
one In  Washington,  D.C,  can  explain  how  1 
win  be  able  to  send  my  two  sons  and  daugh- 
ter to  college  some  day  with  this  kind  ot  an 
income.  I'm  willing  to  listen. 

Hired  labor  accotmted  for  $560  of  this 
fanner's  expenses,  bringing  up  another 
problem.  Dairy  farmers  no  longer  can 
afford  to  pay  wages  that  wfll  Im^  work- 
ers away  from  Industry.  And  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  competing  for  the  kind  of 
young  men  who  have  been  available  as 
hired  hands. 

The  competition  from  high-paid  Jobs 
In  Industry  for  five  days  of  regular  hours 


makes  work  on  a  dairy  farm  unattractive. 
Large  numbers  of  dairy  farmers  are  quit- 
ting or  switching  rather  than  continue 
the  straggle  to  obtain  competent  hired 
help. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tbe  Senator  from  Wttconain  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yieid. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  One  ot  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  that  Is  significant  is  one 
related  to  me  by  George  Da'ey.  a  widely 
respected  dairyman  in  southern  lOnne- 
sota.  who  s&ld  that  dairy  farmers  simply 
cannot  find  qualified,  experienced  iiired 
help  to  handie  the  largu-.  more  efBcient 
herds  that  are  required  today  to  break 
even  or  make  a  profit. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  fMr.  Tal-' 
MADGE  1   once  recounted  the  story  of  a 
dairy  farmer  in  his  county,  who  said  that 
a  dairy  farmer  needed  no  Sunday  clothes, 
and  iianily  any  everyday  clothes. 

TlMt  is  so  true — dairying  is  a  7 -day, 
15-hour-a-day  occupation,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand why  they  are  quitting  when 
their  hourly  return  on  their  labor  rarely 
is  as  high  as  $1.00  an  hour. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wiim  F.  Finoer.  staff 
ecrmnintet,  agricultural  economics.  De- 
partment of  Agrkultm-e,  Wasiitngton. 
D.C.  which  describes  the  very  low  hourly 
rate  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

DrPARTlMrNT  OF  ACWCtTLTTTRE. 

Washington,  DC.  Nevrmber  t»,  IfSS. 
Mr.  Gabt  D.  Avhit,  . 

Jtesearcft  Assistant  to  Hvn.  Waiter  F. 
Mondale,  U.S.  Senate,  Washinfton, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Avert:  Mabel  Snyder  has  passed 
on  ytrar  letter  of  November  9  refer  i  tit%  to  my 
letter  of  last  July  coDcerning  labor  earn- 
ings of  Wlficoneln  dairy  farmers.  I  agree  that 
the  figure  of  18  cents  an  hour  looks  ridic- 
ulous. Nevertheless,  I  beMeve  It  Is  a  vaHd 
measure  for  typical  farms  of  the  size  and 
organlaatlon  described.  Tlie  Information  we 
have  used  regarding  such  facts  as  prodtiC' 
tkm  per  eow,  crop  yields  and  prices  received 
and  paid  are  all  taken  from  official  reports 
or  have  been  obtained  in  special  field  surveya 
which  we  conduct  in  some  years. 

Incomes,  of  course,  would  be  different  on 
farms  having  yields  or  obtaining  prices  dif- 
fering from  these  averages.  Mairy  faraas  are 
smaller  or  larger  than  those  covered  In  our 
analyses  and  this  too  may  Influence  earn- 
ings appreciably,  Just  as  do  diSerenccs  in 
manngfmfnt  atkiuty  from  farmer  to  fanner. 

Aa  Is  set  forth  in  more  detaU  In  tbe  at- 
tached report,  these  data  apply  to  typical 
dairy  farms  In  Eastern  Wisconsin  sening 
Oratte  B  milk  and  having  a  mflking  herd  of 
about  23  cows.  We  estimate  that  the  gross 
Income  of  this  typical  farm  In  1M4  was  about  - 
$9,770  and  that  operating  expenses  were 
DearM.440.  TbU  left  a  net  income  of  $3,930 
The  ne'  farm  Income  represented  a  return  to 
the  farmer  for  two  things:  (1)  Interest  on 
investment  (whether  the  furm  is  fully  owned 
by  the  operator  or  partly  mort^ged)  and. 
(2)  t»e  labor  and  managrmeDt  provided  by 
himself  and  his  family.  To  Kn  owner-oper- 
ator both  repreaent  a  return,  and  no  doubt 
some  dairysien  do  not  draw  much  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  these  two.  particularly  if 
they  have  little  or  no  mortgage  debt  and  con-, 
sequently  have  Ifttle  1  merest  to  pay.  Never- 
theless, it  is  necessary  to  deduct  a  charge 
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for  capital  before  determining  the  amount 
left  a*  a  payment  for  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment of  the  operator  and  hla  family.  If  one 
U  to  develop  a  true  measure  of  labor  and 
managiKnent  Income.  That  la  to  say.  if  a 
man  baa  almost  $50,000  Invested  (the  typical 
farm  rep'esented  an  investment  of  948,190) 
he  should  eaxn  a  return  on  this  money  In 
addition  to  his  labor  earnings. 

I  have  given  special  attention  to  the  above 
point  because  erf  the  important  effect  It  has 
on  the  hourly  rate  of  return  to  labor  and 
management.  If  it  Is  assumed  that  a  dairy- 
man should  earn  the  current  rate  of  Interest 
on  his  l-.vestment — 5.5  percent — then  the  In- 
terest cha-ge  on  the  farm  In  question  for  the 
year  would  be  12.660  The  deduction  of  this 
from  his  net  income  of  »3.330  leaves  a  net 
return  of  •eaa  or  18  cents  per  hour  for  opera- 
tor and  family  labor.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
as  la  shown  In  the  attached  report.  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  Invested  capital  should  earn  a 
return  of  4  1  percent  (the  1940-flO  average 
rate  paid  by  farmers  on  outstanding  debts 
held  by  Pede-al  Land  Bank)  then  the  In- 
terest charge  for  capital  Is  only  II.OTO  leaving 
a  return  to  labor  of  $1,35«  or  36  cents  per 
hour. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  may  be  of  assistance 
In  better  establishing  the  basis  for  our  con- 
clusions. We  would  be  glad  to  provide  addi- 
tional detail  regarding  any  of  the  particular 
cost  or  Income  items  about  which  Senator 
Mondale  or  Mr.  Jorgens  may  have  a  ques- 
tion. It  also  may  be  worth  noting  that  over 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  seen  a  decline 
In  the  number  of  dairy  farms  In  the  United 
States  of  at>out  80.000  per  year.  At  least  we 
are  expecting  the  forthcoming  census  for  1964 
to  show  between  800  and  700  thousand  dairy 
farmers  In  the  United  States  for  that  year  as 
compared  with  10  and  1.1  ntUUlon  farmers 
5  years  earlier.  ThU  rate  of  decline  at  least 
suggestr  that  the  earnings  from  dairying 
have  been  unfavorable.  This  Is  particularly 
•o  for  producers  with  herds  of  under  35  head. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  again  If  we 
can  be  of  help  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WacN  P.  PiNNEa. 

Staff  Sconomist.  Affricultvral  Economics. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  serious  implications  for  the  future  of 
the  farm  economy  In  this  shift  out  of 
dairying. 

T!ie  average  age  of  dairy  farmers  In 
VV;scoiisin.  the  Nation's  No.  1  milk  pro- 
duc!n;{  State.  Is  55.  Many  of  the  older 
fanners  have  been  unable,  through  long 
years  of  low  milk  prices,  to  Increase  their 
iurds  from  25  to  35  milk  cows  to  the  50 
u>  60  that  would  be  most  efficient. 

But  younn  men  who  are  trying  to  en- 
ter dairying  under  present  price  condi- 
tions are  not  any  better  off.  Most  are 
unwilling  to  borrow  $50,000  or  more  to 
build  up  an  efficient  operation  when 
they  know  the  Government  Is  unwllUng 
to  provide  strong  milk  prices.  And 
bankers,  who  know  the  score  in  rural 
a.'^eas,  are  not  anxious  to  loan  large  sums 
to  youii^  men  for  investment  In  dairy 
opf"  rations. 

What  the  dairy  farmer  needs  now  is  a 
strong  vote  of  confidence. 

In  addition.  Government  policies 
through  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  continuing  into  the  1960'8  have  en- 
couraged dairymen  in  the  fluid  milk  mar- 
nets  and  left  support  prices  low  in  the 
manufacturing  milk  areas.  This  has 
been  done  despite  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
Uon's  low-cost  milk,  for  the  most  part, 
U  produced  in  the  manufacturing  areas 
of  Iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 
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It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  sense, 
or  to  be  in  the  natiorml  interest,  to  main- 
tain price  policies  that  shrlr*  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  areas  where  milk  Is  pro- 
duced at  the  lowest  cost. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  transient  issue. 
Long-range  implications  are  Involved 
in  this  question  of  raising  dairy  support 
prices  for  the  coming  marketing  year. 
Are  we  going  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  young  men  to  enter  dairying  so 
they  can  take  up  the  slack  from  those 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties  who  have  stuck 
It  out  through  the  years?  Are  we  going 
to  provide  a  price  level  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  borrow  enough 
money  to  expand  to  a  profitable  size 
dairy  operation?  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  phase  out  dairying  In  the  low- 
cost  areas  and  encourage  production  In 
the  high-cost  market  order  areas?  Are 
we  going  to  allow  culling  of  dairy  herds 
to  the  point  where,  in  a  national 
emergency,  we  could  not  get  production 
back  up  at  any  price?  Are  we  going  to 
allow  production  to  drop  to  the  point 
where  dairy  products  will  no  longer  be 
available  to  the  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram that  most  of  us  support?  Are  we 
going  to  allow  production  to  drop  to  the 
point  where  high  prices  caused  by 
scarcity  will  force  up,  and  keep  up.  milk 
prices  to  consumers? 

We  have  reached  a  critical  point  of 
decision  in  dairying.  A  higher  support 
level  is  needed,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
A  level  of  $3.60  to  $3.70  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  stabilizing  production  and 
bring  some  economic  order  to  what  is 
fast  becoming  a  chaotic  situation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  Nation,  particularly 
in  the  Midwest,  have  experienced  serious 
economic  difficulties  for  many  years. 

Low  prices  and  discouragement  about 
future  prospects  have  already  forced 
many  dairy  farmers  to  quit  operations. 

The  effects  of  depressed  prices  to  dairy 
farmers  have  been  reflected  very  clearly 
in  recent  months  by  the  sharp  decline 
in  milk  production  and  the  decline  In 
the  number  of  milk  cows  on  the  Nation's 
ftrms. 

Many  cooperative  dairy  leaders  and 
others  Involved  in  production,  processing 
and  distribution  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  seriously  concerned  by  the  pres- 
ent unsettled  conditions  in  the  dairy 
Industry. 

If  present  trends  and  conditions  per- 
sist, the  stability  of  the  entire  system  will 
be  threatened.  These  condlUons  have 
already  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  im- 
portant contribution  that  milk  products 
have  made  to  American  foreign  policy 
In  the  food-for-peace  program.  Any 
hope  of  including  dairy  products  in  an 
enlarged  food-for-peace  program  must 
fade  unless  the  present  downward  trend 
in  dairy  production  is  checked. 

There  is  temporary  Improvement  for 
many  producers  because  milk  prices  have 
Improved  in  the  face  of  threatened  short- 
ages, although  the  price  level  la  still  far 
short  of  parity  for  manufacturing  milk, 
but  the  basic  dairy  problems  are  deeper 
and  more  serious,  and  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  congressional  review  and  action  are 
urgently  needed. 
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On  the  first  of  March  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  took  the  unusual  action  of 
suspending  changes  in  the  minimum 
class  I  prices  paid  to  dairy  farmers  in 
45  Federal  milk  order  markets.  This  ac- 
tion prevents  the  seasonal  price  decUnes 
which  otherwise  would  have  gone  Into 
effect.  Jn  announcing  the  suspension 
the  Department  officials  steted  that  the 
emergency  action  "was  necessary  be- 
cause of  present  or  threatened  annual 
shortages  of  milk  in  these  areas." 

The  Department  also  scheduled  emer- 
gency public  hearings  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  appropriate  levels  on  class 
I  prices  to  be  effective  in  all  74  Federal 
milk  order  markets.  These  hearings 
were  held  last  week  in  Washington,  DC 
St.  Louis,  and  Denver. 

Dairy  farmers  in  Federal  milk  order 
markets  have  enjoyed  relatively  good  re- 
turns compared  to  those  farmers  whose 
production  Is  used  largely  in  other  dairy 
products  and  for  other  purposes  and  who 
do  not  have  the  protection  afforded  by 
a  milk  order  market.    If  there  is  a  need 
for  emergency  action  in  Federal  milk 
order  markets,  it  is  long  past  due  for 
dairymen  outside  Federal  order  markets. 
The  fact  is  that  dairy  farmers  have 
suffered  from  low  returns  for  more  than 
a  decade.    Farmers  generally,  of  course, 
have  not  shared  proportionately  In  the 
higher  returns  that  other  groups  In  the 
economy  have  received  in  recent  years. 
But  the  Congress  has  acted  In  the  past 
5  years  to  revise  and  improve  commodity 
programs  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  a  number  of  other  items.    Only  the 
dairy  farmers  have  failed  to  receive  an 
Improved   program.     Some   of   the  re- 
sponsibility  for   this   neglect   must  be 
shared  by  representatives  of  dairy  pro- 
ducers who  have  not  been  in  agreement 
on  what  to  do.    The  administration  has 
not  pressed  for  new  dairy  legislation  with 
the  same  concern  as  it  has  for  wheat, 
cotton  and  feed  grains.    This  does  not 
excuse  Congress.     It  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  write  a  new  program, 
and  I  regret  that  while  many  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  tried  to  get  ac- 
tion, we  have  been  unable  to  secure  sup- 
port on  a  new  dairy  program.     Many 
times  since   1961   we  pointed  out  that 
dairy  income  was  dangerously  low  and 
warned  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
trouble  was  ahead  if  adjustments  and 
new  procedures  were  not  provided.    In 
1962  and  again  in  October  of  1963  I  of- 
fered amendments  to  provide  a  volun- 
tary    dairy     program     with     incentive 
payments.    In  my  Judgment  adoption  of 
a  program  of  this  kind  would  have  pre- 
vented the  serious   difficulties  we  now 
have  and  would  have  improved  the  In- 
come of  dairy  farmers. 

The  statistics  on  milk  production  re- 
leased last  Friday  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  highlight  what  is  Uking 
place. 

Nationally,  milk  production  dropped 
1.5  percent  in  1965  compared  to  1964,  and 
the  decline  is  proceeding  rapidly.  In 
December  1966  production  was  4  per- 
cent less  than  in  December  1964.  In 
January  of  this  year  national  milk  pro- 
duction was  5  percent  below  that  of 
January  1965,  Last  month  It  was  down 
6  percent  from  Febniary  of  1965.    The 


February  production  represented  the 
lowest  output  for  this  month  for  any 
year  since  1959. 

These  national  averages,  serious  as 
they  are,  do  not  adequately  reflect  the 
crisis  in  the  Midwest,  the  area  that  is 
the  major  supplier  of  milk  used  for  man- 
ufacturing dairy  products. 

In  Iowa  milk  production  was  down  17 
percent  in  February  1966,  as  compared 
to  February  1965.  In  Minnesota  the 
decline  was  14  percent  for  February  com- 
pared to  February  1965.  There  was  a  13- 
percent  decline  in  North  Dakota  and  In 
Nebraska,  11  percent  in  South  Dakota. 
8  percent  in  Wisconsin,  7  percent  In 
Michigan,  6  percent  in  Indiana,  5  per- 
cent in  Illinois,  and  4  percent  in  Ohio. 

Wisconsin  is  the  largest  milk  producing 
State  in  the  Nation.  Minnesota  was 
second  in  1964,  although  it  dropped  to 
third  behind  New  York  in  1965.  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  together  produced 
more  than  23  percent  of  the  Nation's 
milk  supply  in  1965,  with  19  billion 
pounds  from  Wisconsin  farms  and  10.5 
billion  pounds  from  Minnesota  out  of  a 
total  of  125  billion  pounds  produced  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  region  of 
the  Nation  where  production  Is  most  ef- 
ficientr-and  unfortunately  where  dairy 
farmers  receive  the  lowest  returns. 

The  recently  published  figures  on  dairy 
herd  numbers  show  the  same  downward 
movement.  In  the  long-range  view,  this 
trend  Is  even  more  serious.  The  total 
cows  and  heifers  2  years  or  older  kept 
for  milk  numbered  16,607,000  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1966.  This  was  6  percent  below 
a  year  earlier  and  it  was  the  smallest 
number  since  1900. 

Dairy  replacement  heifers  1  to  2  years 
old  were  4,068,000  on  January  1.  1966, 
down  7  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
Heifer  calves  under  1  year  being  raised 
for  milking  purposes  declined  5  percent 
between  January  1,  1965,  and  January  1, 
1966. 

The  decline  In  the  number  of  cows  has 
been  offset  somewhat  for  several  years 
by  the  Increased  production  per  cow.  The 
average  production  per  cow  Increased  in 
1965  by  2.2  percent  over  the  1964  aver- 
age, but  this  was  the  smallest  yearly  in- 
crease since  1954. 

That  the  downward  trend  is  not  tem- 
porary is  further  indicated  by  the  De- 
partment publication,  "Dairy  Situation," 
released  on  March  9.  It  states : 

Both  commercial  and  Government  stocks 
fell,  each  reaching  the  lowest  yearend  level 
Mnce  1960.  Output  this  year  U  expected  to 
decline  further  and  exceed  conunerclal  and 
fann  use  by  less  than  In  1968,  resulting  In 
smaller  COC  purchases.  Low  Government 
stocks  of  dairy  products  are  sharply  curtail- 
ing utilization  under  sales  and  donations 
programs.  USDA  carryover  next  January  I 
likely  will  be  negligible. 

The  Department  has  already  taken  ac- 
tion to  hold  hearings  for  class  I  milk 
used  for  fluid  purposes  in  Federal  order 
markets.  By  April  1  it  must  make  an 
announcement  on  the  price  support  for 
inilk  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
to  reflect  adjustments  needed  to  main- 
tain the  price  at  75  percent  of  parity.  I 
Mihopeful,  in  view  of  the  situation,  that 
Secretary  Freeman  will  announce  a  sub- 
stantial Increase,  and  several  weeks  ago 


I  urged  him  to  take  such  action.  I  know 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
also  done  so,  as  have  representatives  of 
several  producer  and  farm  groups. 

An  increase  of  support  level  above  the 
minimum  of  75  percent  will  be  helpful, 
but  it  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  suf- 
ficient. There  Is  need  for  an  extensive 
review  of  dairy  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  for  adjustments  and  new  pro- 
grams in  view  of  the  greatly  changed 
conditions  and  needs  since  Congress  last 
wrote  major  dairy  legislation. 

The  dairy  problem  is  too  complicated 
to  be  met  only  by  a  temporary  Increase 
in  the  basic  support  level.  Dairying  in- 
volves special  conditions.  Milk  Is  highly 
perishable  and  cannot  be  stored  on  the 
farm.  The  supply  on  an  individual  farm 
tends  to  be  quite  variable,  depending 
upon  feed  conditions.  Although  demand 
is  relatively  steady,  it  also  has  daily  and 
seasonal  variations  and  in  any  given  area 
there  must  be  a  continuous  reserve  in 
order  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  for 
fluid  use.  This  reserve  milk,  when  not 
required  for  fluid  use,  must  be  quickly 
converted  into  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  this  in  turn  has  an  effect  on 
supplies  and  on  prices  of  milk  produced 
principally  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Artificial  barriers  to  the  free  movement 
of  sanitary  milk  in  Interstate  conamerce 
still  exist.  These  are  unnecessary  as  in- 
dicated by  movement  of  midwestem 
mUk  to  remote  markets  during  present 
shortages.  The  competition  of  marga- 
rine with  butter  has  created  unresolved 
problems.  The  growth  in  demand  for 
dried  milk  and  in  particular  its  impor- 
tance for  commercial  sales  in  foreign 
markets  has  to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 
The  trend  is  to  emphasize  protein  con- 
tent rather  than  butterfat. 

In  addition,  the  nature  of  milk  produc- 
tion makes  Its  problems  different  from 
those  of  crop  production.  Once  dairy 
herd  numbers  are  reduced  It  takes  sev- 
eral years  to  bring  them  back  to  adequate 
levels.  Dairy  farmers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  herd  adjustments  on  a 
seasonal  or  yearly  basis  unless  protected 
by  carefully  develop>ed  procedures  to 
maintain  their  income. 

There  are  two  policy  matters  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 

One  is  the  inferior  status  in  legislation 
of  milk  produced  primarily  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  About  half  of  the 
milk  produced  in  the  Nation  is  utilized 
for  manufactured  dairy  products,  the 
rest  for  fluid  use.  Fluid  milk  sold  in 
Federal  order  markets  commands  a  pre- 
mium price.  The  surplus  is  marketed 
for  use  in  dairy  products  at  a  much  lower 
price.  Last  month,  for  example,  the 
class  I  price — fluid  use — In  the  Boston 
market  was  $5.93  a  hundred,  while  the 
class  II  price — used  for  manufactured 
products — was  $3.58.  In  some  Federal 
order  markets  the  surplus  Is  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  milk  received  in  the 
market.  This  excess  milk  then  becomes 
competitive  with  production  which  Is 
primarily  for  manufacturing  purix)ses. 

The  dairy  farmers  outside  Federal  or- 
der markets  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
premium  prices  for  a  portion  of  their 
milk,  yet  their  market  is  depressed  by 
heavy  supplies  from  Federal  order  mar- 


ket producers  who  can  afford  to  take 
lower  prices  for  class  n  milk.  It  is  my 
view  that  adjustments  should  be  made 
to  provide  an  equitable  program  for  milk 
produced  prlnicipally  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

The  second  problem  is  that  over  the 
years  the  use  of  dairy  products,  and  of 
certain  other  farm  products,  in  the  food- 
for-peace  program  has  been  viewed  as  a 
surplus  disposal  plan.  It  is  understand- 
able how  this  tradition  developed,  but 
it  can  be  justified  only  as  a  temporary 
expedient  until  a  positive  program  is  de- 
veloped to  guarantee  adequate  supplies 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  the  produc- 
ers of  a  fair  return.  Dairy  and  other 
farm  products  have  been  most  effective 
instruments  of  foreign  policy.  In  the 
foreign  aid  program  we  do  not  expect 
industry  to  take  a  loss  on  materials  pro- 
duced to  assist  other  nations  and  we 
do  not  expect  labor  to  be  paid  substand- 
ard wages  for  producing  foreign  aid 
materials.  The  time  has  come  to  review 
the  place  of  food  in  the  broad  foreign  aid 
program  and  to  review  in  particular 
whether  we  are  willing  to  compensate 
farmers  with  parity  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts used  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

It  is  my  hop>e  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  schedule  hearings  on 
the  dairy  situation  and  request  both  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  producer  groups  and 
farm  organizations  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  a  revision  of  dairy  legislation 
and  the  establishment  of  a  program  re- 
sponsive to  current  conditions  and  needs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
law  Is  very  clear  in  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  announce  a  sup- 
port price  for  dairy  products  that  will  as- 
sure to  the  American  consumer  an 
adequate  suply  of  milk.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  75  percent  price,  which 
would  be  $3.35  per  hundredweight  will 
not  achieve  that  aim. 

The  evidence  that  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  and  the  Senators  from  Min- 
nesota have  already  put  into  the  Record 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  shows 
convincingly  that  the  dairy  farmers  are 
leaving  the  farm,  literally  by  the  hun- 
dreds every  day,  and  that  the  supply  of 
milk  is  not  going  to  be  adequate  unless 
dairy  farmers  can  be  assured  on  a  rea- 
sonable long-term  basis  that  they  can 
receive  a  price  which  waurauits  their 
staying  in  the  business. 

Obviously,  such  long-range  assurance 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  dairy  fanner. 
No  one  likes  to  be  in  a  boom  and  bust 
business. 

This  Is  true  although  it  is  paradoxical 
that  if  the  Secretary  does  not  announce 
a  higher  price,  In  the  area  of  $3.80  or 
$4  a  hundredweight  for  the  coming  year, 
in  my  judgment,  the  market  price  may 
well  go  higher  and  much  higher  than 
this. 

If  this  develops,  obviously  the  dairy 
farmer  will  have  a  temporary  windfall. 
He  will  enjoy  a  much  higher  net  income 
than  he  has  for  many  years  and  I  am 
positive,  Mr.  President,  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisc<msin,  as  one  who  has 
literally  talked  to  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  directly  and  personally  over 
the  past  15  years,  that  Wisconsin  dairy 
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f  a'tn-^^rs  do  not  want  this  kind  of  a  boom 
which  'x^:n  certainly  and  Inevitably  re- 
s'.;:' ;r  a  drastic  bust. 

S;  h  a  boom -bust  development  In  the 
da;: y  i.-.d'jstry  will  hurt  everybody.  The 
consumer.  Including  millions  of  children 
In  low-Income  families  who  depend  on 
milk  as  the  perfect  food  and  will  not  get 
It  If  prices  are  too  high,  the  dairy  farmer 
who  has  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  for 
such  a  small  reward,  the  vast  business 
complex  that  supplies  the  dairy  farmer, 
will  all  suffer. 

Incidentally,  the  dairy  farmer  Is  with- 
out question  the  most  important  farmer 
In  the  country  in  terms  of  his  Impact 
on  the  rest  of  American  business. 
Dairy  farming  Is  established  In  all  of  the 
50  States.  Dairying  Is  the  No.  1  cash 
crop  The  dairy  farmer  contributes 
enormously  to  the  prosperity  of  many, 
many  Industries  and,  of  course,  in  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  in  many  other 
Slates,  his  prosperity  literally  determines 
the  economic  life  and  death  of  most  of 
the  small  towns  and  villages.  These 
small  towns  have  been  suffering  for  many 
years  because  of  the  exodus  from  the 
farm. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not 
announce  a  reasonable  Increase  In  milk 
price  supports  for  the  coming  year,  that 
exodus  »lll  become  a  rush. 

Let  me  simply  add  that  the  reason  why 
dairy  farmers  have  been  leaving  dairy 
farming  in  such  numbers  Is  because  it  is 
easier  and  far  more  profitable  for  the 
dairj-  farmer  to  become  a  hog  farmer,  a 
beef  farmer,  or  to  enter  into  an  entirely 
different  line.  In  view  of  the  much  higher 
prices  for  beef,  hogs,  and  the  relatively 
very  high  factory  wages. 

Throughout  the  dairy  sections  of  our 
country,  factories  are  clamoring  for 
workers.  In  the  Middle  West,  there  Is 
one  of  the  most  acute  labor  shortages 
that  the  country  has  seen  In  mamy  years. 
Under  theee  circumstances,  why  should 
not  the  dairy  farmer  who  is  making  only 
50  cents  an  hour  working  his  heart  out, 
required  to  maintain  a  huge  Invest- 
ment In  his  farm,  averaging  over  $56.- 
000  a  year,  and  taking  a  big  risk  on  that 
investment — why  should  not  such  a  dairy 
farmer  get  out  and  go  into  Industry. 

The  answer  is  that  unless  he  has  some 
a-ssurance  of  an  established  support  price. 
he  will  do  exactly  this. 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  the  time  Is  very  short, 
April  1  is  only  2  weeks  away.  The  future 
of  my  State  as  a  great  dairy  State  de- 
pends most  seriously  on  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  substan- 
tial Increase  In  dairy  price  supports  will 
be  tn  the  national  Interest. 

I'ECINTLT    KXMXHD 

.Mr  UcOOVERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S  co.nsu.Tier  wlil  be  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  milk  unless  immediate 
action  Is  taken  to  increase  prices  paid 
farmers 

In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194a.  tb« 
Congress  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  guarantee  farm- 
ers m!.-,lmuni  prices  up  to  M  percent  of 
party  if  nece.s.sary  to  aasvur  adequate 
suppaes  in  the  uiure.-t  of  ooasiuners. 
For  .severai  years  „■  ^  country  experi- 
enced surphx-ies  or  n  .k  as  It  did  other 
a^.-lcuita.'^.i   conunoOities.     Prices  were 
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supported  at  or  near  minimum  levels  and 
the  prevailing  level  of  support  price 
today  Is  approximately  75  percent  of 
parity. 

The  pendulum  has  been  swinging  from 
a  surplus  condition  to  a  shortage  condi- 
tion in  the  dairy  inchistry.  which  can 
only  be  corrected  through  an  immediate 
increase  of  substantial  proportions  in  the 
price  support  level.  The  change  in  the 
dairy  business  can  be  attributed  to  first, 
shortage  of  skilled  farm  labor;  second, 
attractive  prices  for  cull  cows;  and  third, 
opportunities  for  farmers  to  use  their 
resources  and  talents  In  other  lines  of 
farming,  or  elsewhere,  rather  than  to 
continue  milking  cows  7  days  each  week. 
The  result  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  agricultural  economy  have  been 
wholesale  exodus  of  farmers  from  the 
dairy  business,  and  the  slaughtering  of 
our  national  dairy  herd. 

To  Illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation, it  need  only  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
January  1  of  this  year  were  6  percent 
below  a  year  ago  and  the  smallest  on 
record  since  1900.  The  number  of  re- 
placement heifers  were  7  percent  below 
last  year.  All  indications  are  that  the 
cows  numbers  are  much  lower  today,  but 
the  statistics  have  not  yet  been  made 
available. 

This  decline  is  general  throughout  the 
Nation  and  Is  most  severe  In  the  dairy 
land  of  this  country :  in  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin. Iowa,  and  other  States  in  this 
area.  Milk  production  Is  down  7  per- 
cent in  Wisconsin  from  last  year.  Down 
1*  pereent  in  Minnesota  and  down  15 
pereent  In  Iowa. 

Already  we  face  a  serious  problem.  If 
we  do  not  keep  herds  of  sufficient  num- 
ber to  produce  milk  to  meet  increasing 
demands,  we  are  going  to  find  that  we 
cannot  Increase  production  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  takes  little  time  to  sell  a  herd 
for  slaughter,  but  It  takes  at  least  2 
years  to  replace  a  dairy  cow. 

If  these  shortages  are  allowed  to  be- 
come critical  we  will  see  the  housewife 
paying  inflationary  prices  for  milk  and 
dairy  products,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  to  blame  for  Its  shortsight- 
edness, and  hesitancy  to  act  In  face  of 
facts  which  are  clear. 

All  figures  show  that  the  farmer  Is  on 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  dairy 
farmer. 

Now  while  better  opportunities  are 
available  he  does  not  need  to  work  7 
days  a  week  and  long  hours  each  day  Just 
to  stay  in  the  dairy  business.  He  can 
make  a  better  living  with  less  effort  in 
some  other  way.  To  maintain  the  dairy 
herd  and  milk  producUon  higher  prices 
are  necessary. 

And  while  milk  production  la  going 
down,  the  requirements  for  milk  and 
dairy  products  are  going  up.  The  popu- 
laUon  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
3  million  per  year,  purchasing  power  Is 
at  a  high  level  and  unemployment  at  the 
lowest  level  in  recent  years. 

Unless  milk  production  Is  increased 
we  can  expect  serious  shortages  and  ex- 
tremely high  prices  at  the  consumer 
level.  The  maintenance  of  production  Is 
the  only  hedge  the  consumer  has  against 


Inflation.  If  the  production  decline  is 
to  be  halted,  dairy  farmers  must  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  the  business  and 
dairymen  must  be  encouraged  to  main- 
tain on  their  farms  milk  cows  headed  for 
slaughter.  Improvement  in  the  dairy 
industry  can  result  from  an  Immediate 
increase  in  the  price  support  level 
This  can  be  done  under  present  law  and 
time  Is  of  the  essence.  Each  day  of  delay 
will  serve  to  aggravate  the  problem  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
therefore  act  now. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  ad- 
journ untU  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MORE  SORROW  THAN  ANGER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  has  given  NATO  its  walk- 
ing papers.  Our  reaction  should  be  more 
sorrow  than  anger. 

Our  sorrow  Is  for  FYance,  as  De  Gaulle 
wrenches  her  from  the  company  of  her 
friends.  There  will  also  be  anger  at  such 
mischief.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
one  attempting  to  feather  his  own  nest 
at  the  expense  of  others.  In  reality. 
Prance  is  the  loser:  as  she  reneges  on 
her  part  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  her 
own  importance  as  an  ally  diminishes. 
She  has  already  lost  much  in  respect  and 
confidence. 

To  Americans,  what  is  of  most  con- 
sequence now  Is  not  that  De  Gaulle 
chooses  to  "go  it  alone"  but  that  14 
staunch  NATO  allies  remain  determined 
to  stand  together.  The  Atlantic  Alliance 
will  endure,  no  matter  what  De  Gaulle 
does,  and  France  will  be  welcomed  back 
as  a  full  partner  when  the  sober  second 
thoughts  of  her  people  prevail. 

Great  Britain.  West  Germany,  Italy, 
and  our  other  allies  are  giving  firm  sup- 
port to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  in  all  its 
basic  aspects — Including  the  interna- 
tional commands. 

De  Gaulle  may  bow  out  of  the  Interna- 
tional commands.  That  is  his  decision. 
But  the  other  allies  consider  the  unified 
military  commands  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Alliance. 

The  principle  Involved  In  the  Interna- 
tional commands  Is  clear — and  proven. 
In  the  nuclear  age.  deterrence  and  de- 
fense require,  in  advance  of  any  hostile 
move,  effective  peacetime  unified  com- 
mands and  fully  coordinated  military 
forces  and  resources — which,  by  virtue 
of  their  instant  readiness  to  re- 
spond appropriately  In  any  emergency, 
strengthen  the  deterrent  power  of  the 
Alliance. 


FHA  MULTIFAMILY  PROJECTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  wish  to  discuss  two 
more  FHA  multifamily  projects,  both  of 
which  were  constriicted  in  Newark.  NJ., 
by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Padula. 


The  first  project,  Weequahic  Park 
Towers  was  approved  in  1958  with  a  final 
endorsement  on  May  4,  1962.  Insuring  a 
12  939,700  mortgage. 

The  second  project,  Weequahic  Park 
Plaza,  with  the  same  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Padula  as  president,  was  aw>roved  in 
1963  with  an  FHA  mortgage  of  $4,535,700. 
At  the  time  FHA  approved  the  second 
mortgage  for  Mr.  Padula  his  first  mort- 
gage was  already  In  default.  The  local 
underwriters,  appraisers,  and  land  valu- 
ators had  all  strenuously  rejected  these 
projects  on  the  basis  that  they  were  eco- 
nomically unsoimd. 

On  an  appeal  to  Washington  they  were 
overridden,  and  the  mortgages  ordered 
to  be  approved. 

In  each  Instance  the  original  cost  of 
the  land  was  Ignored  and  a  substantially 
inflated  valuation  allowed.  The  first 
project,  with  an  original  cost  of  land 
approximating  $33,000  the  FHA  approved 
a  valuation  of  $125,000. 

On  the  second  project,  the  Weequahic 
Park  Plaza,  the  original  cost  of  the  land 
was  $36,339.  and  the  Washington  oCBce 
of  the  FHA  approved  an  appraisal  of 
$300,000.  which  was  $50,000  more  than 
he  even  asked  for  in  his  first  application. 

This  higher  valuation  was  arrived  at  in 
direct  violation  of  all  regulations  and 
normal  procedures  as  are  supposed  to  be 
followed  by  the  FHA  and  over  the  strenu- 
ous objections  of  their  land  appraisers 
and  underwriters. 

At  the  time  the  second  project  was 
being  approved  there  were  already  five 
out  of  eight  similar  projects  In  the  New- 
ark area  in  default  and  the  FHA  wsus  in 
the  process  of  taking  them  over. 

The  Comptroller  General  upon  my  re- 
quest Investigated  this  transaction,  and 
under  date  of  March  10,  1968.  submitted 
a  report  to  Congress  strongly  criticizing 
tiie  Department  for  Its  laxity  in  approv- 
ing what  was  an  obviously  unsotmd 
project. 

The  FHA  was  organized  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  aiding  the  American  families 
in  financing  the  purchase  of  homes  on 
reasonable  terms.  It  was  thought  that 
the  most  of  these  homes  would  be  single 
family  units,  but  provision  was  made  for 
some  to  be  apartments  in  a  multifamily 
project.  But  at  all  times  the  duty  of  this 
Agency  was  to  protect  the  Individual 
homeowner  and  not  to  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  develop  into  a  shady  money- 
making  scheme  for  large  promoters  or 
builders. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  has  not 
been  the  result. 

About  10  years  ago  Congress  exposed 
the  scandalous  multimillion-dollar  wlnd- 
lall  projects  that  were  being  approved 
under  loose  FHA  procedures. 

Pollowing  this  congressloruil  investiga- 
tion exposing  these  windfall  profits  we 
were  told  the  program  was  being  revised, 
presumably  to  provide  greater  protection 
for  the  taxpayers  and  the  home  buyers. 

But  there  now  appears  to  have  devel- 
oped a  new  scheme  wherein  once  again 
wholesale  approval  is  being  given  to  eco- 
nomically unsound  projects  on  terms  that 
^  designed  to  give  the  builders  and  a 
few  high-powered  promoters  a  quick 
profit  with  UtUe  or  no  thought  being 


given  to  the  plight  of  the  home  buyer  or 
tenant  who  will  pay  the  higher  rents  that 
are  necessitated  by  the  overappralsals  of 
land  and  construction  costs. 

So-called  nonprofit  projects  with  100 
percent  Government  guarantee  of  both 
land  and  construction  costs  are  being  ap- 
proved at  appraisal  rates  that  give  the 
promoters  an  immediate  windfall  profit, 
and  the  most  of  these  projects  are  4n 
bankruptcy  even  before  completion. 

In  many  instances  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  local  underwriters  and  appraisers 
since  they  had  warned  both  the  local  di- 
rector and  the  Washington  office  that  as 
financed  these  projects  would  be  bank- 
rupt before  opening,  but  the  Washington 
office  in  csise  after  case  has  overruled  the 
local  underwriters  and  appraisers  as  well 
as  the  local  director. 

As  an  example  of  how  careless  the  FHA 
is  in  approving  multifamily  projects  I 
review  what  happened  in  Newark,  N.J., 
with  specific  reference  to  two  projects 
there,  the  Weequahic  Park  Plaza  and  the 
Weequahic  Park  Towers.  The  president 
of  both  these  corporations  is  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Padula. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
additional  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  have  several 
minor  matters  that  will  not  take  more 
than  5  minutes.  I  wonder  how  long  the 
Senator  seeks  unanimous  consent  for  in 
the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  About 
10  minutes. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  will  reluctantly  per- 
mit the  Senator  to  continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  The  3- 
nunute  rule  has  not  been  observed  this 
morning.  I  have  been  here  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  waiting  for  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  finish  so  that  a  Sen- 
ator on  this  side  might  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Weequahic  Park  Towers,  financed  with  a 
$2,939,700  FHA  mortgage,  was  completed 
in  1962  and  was  in  default  throughout 
1963  and  1964,  at  the  time  the  FHA  was 
approving  the  second  $4  Vi  million  project 
for  the  same  Mr.  Padula. 

First  I  shall  discuss  the  second  project, 
the  Weequahic  Park  Plaza.  This  Is  the 
case  examined  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

An  application  w«is  filed  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur H.  Padula,  president  of  the  Wee- 
quahic Park  Plaza,  for  a  Government 
loan  guarantee  of  $4,535,700  for  con- 
structing a  24-story  air-conditioned 
apartment  house  consisting  of  242  resi- 
derlUal  units  in  Newark,  N.J. 

This  application  was  rejected  on  July 
3.  1962.  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
director  of  the  Newark  office,  the  assist- 
ant director,  the  chief  underwriter,  the 
chief  architect,  and  the  assistant  chief 
valuator.  They  unanimously  recom- 
mended against  the  approval  of  this  proj- 
ect on  the  basis  that  there  were  already 


too  many  such  units  in  that  area  and 
therefore  the  project  was  not  econom- 
ically feasible. 

On  December  3,  1962,  the  chief  ap- 
praiser in  the  Newark  office  sustained  the 
rejection  and  also  rendered  an  adverse 
report  on  the  project  and  described  it  as 
not  economically  feasible. 

Before  this  project  was  approved 
builders  of  other  FHA  insured  projects 
wrote  to  the  Newark  office  and  protested 
the  approval  of  this  project  on  the  basis 
that  the  area  was  already  overbuilt, 
vacancies  were  high  in  existing  apart- 
ments, and  further  construction  would 
only  accelerate  failures  in  completed 
projects. 

In  May  1963  an  examination  of  the 
records  in  the  Newark  office  of  the  FHA 
showed  that  of  projects  surveyed  vacan- 
cies were  nmning  as  high  as  22  percent, 
and  16  months  later,  a  survey  of  those 
same  projects  showed  vacancies  as  high 
as  35  percent.  Vacancy  rates  in  the  oth- 
er projects  ran  as  high  as  57  pereent  for 
efficiency  and  one-bedroom  units. 

The  FHA  records  also  show  that  as 
of  September  30,  1963,  these  same  eight 
projects,  all  of  which  were  covered  by 
FHA  Insured  mortgages,  three  were  in 
default  and  two  were  under  modification 
agreements  whereby  payments  of  mort- 
gage principal  was  deferred. 

This  represented  defaults  on  five  FHA 
projects  out  of  eight,  or  an  average  fail- 
ure rate  of  62  percent. 

Notwithstanding  this  background  rec- 
ord of  failures  and  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  objections  of  all  local  officials, 
on  October  24,  1963.  the  project  was  ap- 
proved and  a  commitment  Issued  to  in- 
sure a  $4,535,700  long-term  mortgage 
on  this  project,  the  Weequahic  Park 
Plaza. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  same  Mr.  Pa- 
dula was  already  in  default  on  a  previ- 
ously constructed  FHA-guaranteed  proj- 
ect and  that  this  second  approval  was 
upon  the  orders  of  the  Washington  and 
regional  offices  over  the  strenuous  objec- 
tions of  the  director,  the  imderwriters, 
and  the  appraisers  of  the  Newark  office. 

By  March  1964,  brokers  managing  the 
five  projects  which  the  FHA  had  taken 
over  in  default  In  order  to  get  tenants 
were  granting  a  1 -month  concession  if 
in  return  the  tenant  would  sign  a  1-year 
lesise. 

With  all  this  background  of  vacancies 
and  failures  on  prior  projects,  one  of 
which  was  owned  by  the  same  applicant, 
the  FHA  was  still  not  concerned,  and 
on  "April  13,  1964,  proceeded  to  endorse 
the  mortgage  for  $4,535,700  to  enable 
Mr.  Padula,  the  sponsor \of  the  Wee- 
quahic Park  Plaza,  to  procotd  with  con- 
struction. 

This  project  was  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  April  1965,  and  by  that  time 
rental  conditions  were  even  worse. 

By  June  30.  1965.  there  were  nine 
section  207  projects  in  the  city  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  with  mortgages  insured  or  held  by 
FHA  totaling  about  $20  million.  Of 
these  nine  projects  three  were  in  the 
process  of  being  acquired  with  insured 
mortgages  of  about  $8.6  million;  one  In- 
sured mortgage  for  about  $3  million  was 
under  modification  agreement  whereby 
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payment*  on  principal  were  being  de- 
ferred; and  one  insured  mortgage  for 
about  $2  million  was  in  active  default. 

This  represent*  Ave  projects  out  of 
nine,  uith  mortgages  totaling  $13  6  mil- 
lion, actually  In  default  by  the  time  this 
latter  project  was  completed. 

oysaAPPKAiBAi.  or  land 

Not  only  was  the  approval  of  the 
Wt^equahic  Park  Plaza  project  in  viola- 
tion of  all  sound  business  practices,  but 
the  manner  In  which  the  land  values 
were  appraised  at  nearly  10  times  Its 
on^inal  cost  also  raises  questions  of  po- 
litical favoritism  or  worse. 

The  FHA  records  show  that  the  spon- 
iiors  had  purchased  this  land  In  June 
1962.  The  original  pHirchase  price  of  the 
two  parcels  of  land  which  malce  up  this 
project  site  was  $36,339.  The  sponsor 
claims  that  he  spent  another  $59,601.74 
for  demolition  and  settlement  of  titles 
and  for  obtaining  zoning  of  the  area. 
On  this  basis  he  was  claiming  a  total  In- 
vestment of  $95,940.74. 

The  FHA.  in  a  procedure  which  was 
completely  different  from  those  normally 
i')i.0Ae<l  in  such  appraisals,  arbitrarily 
i-aiaed  t.r;e  land  valuation  to  $300,000,  and 
It,  wa-s  on  ihus  basis  that  the  mortgage 
»  ^.s  approved.  This  $300,000  land  valu- 
aii  .,1  wa,«  $260,000  over  the  original  cost 
a.^d  $50,000  over  what  even  the  sponsor 
f-.'-st  asked  for. 

Commissioner  Brownsteln.  in  a  letter 
dau»d  April  15,  1966,  connrmed  that  in 
reviewing  this  land  valuation  procedure 
his  department  questioned  the  allowance 
f  jr  land  vaiue  and  admitted  that  thor- 
ough documentation  of  the  valuation  de- 
ci.sion  was  '.acking. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  his  report 
of  Mareh  10.  1966.  commenting  on  this 
same  project  Likewise  emphasized  that 
the  land  valuation  procedures  were  high- 
ly irregular  and  definitely  were  not  in 
aco-rd  with  the  FJLA  regulations. 

Mr  Piesldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  be  printed  at  this 
;>oint  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
P.ecouD    as  follows: 

ST\Tt.MKfrr  or  TH«  Ooumou.tai  Qbivxxai.  u» 
His  Rcrorr  or  tijutcm  lo,  1966 
Agency  uialysta.  In  reviewing  the  appUca- 
tk>a  for  mortsage  maurance,  deviated  from 
ageacy  proo«durea.  wblcb  contributed  to  m- 
Umatee  of  project  rental  Income  and  real 
eetate  tax  expense  tliat  appeared  to  ua  to  be 
orerly  optlmlatlc.  When  overly  optimistic 
eettmatea  are  used  In  analyzing  applications 
for  mortgage  Instirance.  approval  of  Insur- 
ance for  proJ«cu  which  hav«  a  high  degree  of 
rtak  may  result,  thereby  increasing  the  poasl- 
billty  of  mortgage  defaults  and  foreclosures. 

Mr  Wnj^.IAM.S  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  we  ttnd  no  Justification  for  the 
Wa.shln^ton  ofQce's  having  overridden 
the  local  appraisers  and  underwriters  in 
approvlni;  what  was  obviously  an  uneco- 
nomic project,  and  whoever  made  this 
blunder  should  b*'  Identified. 

A  patten^.  seen-.>  'o  be  developing 
wherein  many  'an.-inu'  d  projects  in  the 
various  are*.s  of  u)f  c  up.try  are  being 
approved  by  Wa.shi:  ^■■.  -  headquarters, 
and  the  advice  and  r'"-.,n,mfndatk)n  of 
their  own  .u.tlt."A;.i<.;o  u.l  ^mg  over- 
ridden. 


I  pay  tribute  to  the  many  dedicated 
public  servants  who  are  trying  to  do  a 
good  Job  In  this  agency  but  rather  than 
being  supported  they  are  being  handi- 
capped and  ofttlmes  disciplined  for  try- 
ing to  do  their  Jobs,  which  is  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  individual  home- 
buyers  and  the  taxpayers. 

On  the  other  haiid.  far  too  often  we 
are  finding  that  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  overriding  their  recommenda- 
tions and  rendering  these  unsound  deci- 
sions are  being  promoted. 

I  recommend  that  anyone  Interested 
in  further  examination  of  how  this  proj  - 
ect  was  handled  read  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  of  March  10,  1966,  in 
which  he  outlines  the  irresponsible  man- 
ner in  which  one  of  these  projects  was 
handled. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  April  15,  1965,  signed  by  Mr. 
Brownsteln.  along  with  two  attachments 
outlining  further  pertinent  facts  con- 
cerning these  same  two  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PCDESAt.  HotTBrNO   ADMINtSTRATIOl*, 

Wa»hinffton.  D.C. 
Hon.  John  J.  WaxiaMs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DcAa  SaNAToa  Wiixiams:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  letter  In  which  you  re- 
quested certain  information  concerning  the 
following  projects  •  Weequahlc  Plaza,  Newark, 
N  J  ;    Weequahlc   Park  Towers,   Newark,  N.J. 

I  have  prepared  and  attached  separate  In- 
formation sheets  on  each  project,  answering 
the  questions  in  the  order  which  you  out- 
lined in  your  letter. 

Since  your  letter  is  restricted  to  multi- 
family  housing  projects  and  covers  various 
phases  of  the  processing  of  these  projects, 
it  might  be  of  Interest  to  note  some  develop- 
ments within  the  agency  relative  to  some  of 
these  matters.  In  reviewing  various  cases. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  while  the  ap- 
praisal techniques  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  are  quite  sound,  problems 
that  arise  in  the  review  of  these  coses  stem 
largely  from  failure  to  document  fully  the 
basis  for  valuation  decisions.  This  some- 
times has  made  for  dllBcuity  in  determining 
the  validity  of  these  decisions  when  they 
were  reviewed  at  a  later  date. 

For  a  number  of  months  in  various  cooa- 
miuilcatlons  to  the  field  oAlces,  I  have  laid 
considerable  stress  on  the  importance  of 
documentation.  One  of  the  most  pertinent 
letters  having  to  do  with  this  matter  was  one 
of  January  9,  1964,  in  which  the  Held  was  in- 
structed that  acquisition  cost  of  land  being 
valued  must  l)e  determined  in  all  casee  and 
that  ail  factors  Influencing  a  valuation 
higher  than  the  acquisition  cost  must  be 
thoroughly  and  completely  documented. 

As  I  am  sure  you  appreciate,  value  may 
accrue  to  land  in  a  number  of  ways  and  the 
Intent  of  the  letter  of  January  9,  1964,  is  to 
be  certain  that  these  factors  are  completely 
spelled  out  in  the  file  so  that  reviews  of  ap- 
praisals are  facilitated  and  the  basis  for 
Judgment  will  be  completely  available. 
Sincerely, 

P.  N.  BaowNSTsnf , 

Commlsiioner. 

Wbxquahtc  Pa»k  Towxms,  PaojwTT 

No.  031-00304 

[Sec.  307,  rental  botislng.  Newark.  NJ.J 

I.  Comnoltment  to  Insure  advances  Issued 

November  10,  19M,  In  the  amotmt  of  $2,49S,- 

800.    Commitment  was  reissued  on  March  a, 

1959,  and  January  14.  1960,  in  the  amounts  of 


•2.499,500  and  $2,778,500,  respecUvslr 
Amended  conmiitment  m  the  latter  amount 
was  Issued  January  22,  1960,  changing  ihl 
plan  of  amortization.  At  final  endorsemen* 
on  May  4,  1962,  the  Insured  mortgage  amount 
was  Increased  to  •2,939,700.  These  Incrssses 
over  a  3-year  period  resulted  from  ImproMd 
structural  changes  in  the  project  plan  and 
from  revised  estimated  replacement  costs 

3.  The  land  was  appraised  at  •3.03  per 
square  foot  for  a  toUl  valuation  of  ♦ia5,(>oo 
FHA's  estimate  of  fair  market  value  of  th. 
project:   •3.266,400 

3  Certified  actual  coet  of  improvementg 
Including  land  valuations:  •3,891,740.  Tiie 
land  for  this  project  was  assembled  prinurlly 
through  third  party  transactions  over  pe 
riods  dating  back  to  1951.  County  records 
indicate  a  total  original  cost  of  •33,000.  The 
sponsor  reports  additional  cosu  of  nearly 
•200,000  inciured  in  connection  with  acquliu- 
tion  and  holding  of  the  land,  and  preparing 
it  for  project  development. 

4.  Mortgagor:  Weequahlc  Park  Towers 
Inc.,  Arthur  H.  Padula,  president. 

Mortgagee :  Commitment  for  instirance  U- 
sued  to  Alexander  Summer  Mortgage  Co.  As- 
signed to  National  Bank  of  Newark.  May  3 
1962,  mortgage  transferred  to  NaUonal  SUt« 
Bank  of  Newark,  trustee. 

6.  Interest  rate;  6Vi  percent 

6.  No. 

7.  A  payment  to  principal  In  the  amount  of 
•3.763  was  made  in  August  1982.  Sub- 
sequently, a  series  of  modlflcaUon  agree- 
ments provided  for  deferment  of  paymenu 
to  principal  to  March  1,  1965.  The  NaUonal 
State  Bank  of  Newark  has  advised  that  the 
principal  payment  due  March  1  has  not  been 
made.  The  March  1968  interest  and  accrual 
payments  have  been  made. 

As  of  March  15,  1966,  the  project  was  »p- 
proxlmately  80  percent  occupied. 

WxE«UAHio  Park  Plasa,  Projict  No. 

031-00389 

(Sec.  307,  rental  housing.  Newark,  N.J.1 

1.  Commitment  for  insurance  of  advances 
issued  October  34,  1068,  In  the  amount  of 
•4,536,700.  Total  advances  disbursed  as  of 
January  27,  1966.  •3,374,882.96;  undisbursed 
mortgage  proceeds,  •1,160,817.04. 

2.  The  original  valuation  of  thU  land  wm 
•  123,750.  This  valuation  was  appealed  by 
the  sponsor  on  the  basis  of  noning  varlaUons 
which  gave  advantages  to  the  project.  The 
sponsor  sought  a  value  of  •365,000,  and  the 
final  PHA  valuaUon  was  •300,000. 

The  problem  of  land  valuation  following 
zoning  variances,  which  give  certain  advan- 
tages to  a  particular  site,  la  a  difficult  one. 
There  are  many  approaches  to  estimating 
these  values,  depending  upon  the  absence 
or  presence  of  comparable  property.  The 
ultimate  finding  Is  one  of  personal  Judg- 
ment on  the  fact*  assembled.  In  reviewing 
this  case,  we  have  questioned  the  allowancs 
for  land  value.  I  feel  that  in  this  csss 
thorough  documentation  of  the  valuaUon 
decision  was  lacking  and  the  matter  bu 
been  taken  up  with  the  individuals  involved 
The  directive  on  documentation  referred  to 
In  tills  conuniuilcatlon  will  serve  to  help 
correct  this  problem  In  the  future, 

3.  Certified  cost  of  improvements  tias  yet 
to  be  determined,  project  being  only  84.5 
percent  complete  as  of  January  27,  1965- 
Construction  was  started  March  1964.  The 
project  is  to  be  completed  by  October  1,  1965, 
per  construction  contract. 

The  sponsor  reports  that  the  purchase 
price  of  the  two  parcels  of  land  which  make 
up  this  project  site  was  •36,339  and  that 
additional  costa  of  $59,601.74  were  incurred 
for  demoUtion,  the  setUement  of  title  ques- 
tions related  to  easements,  the  obtaining 
of  zoning  variances,  test  borings,  interest 
and  taxes,  and  the  contesting  of  a  taxpayer's 
suit  related  to  the  eooe  variance.  On  thii 
basU,  be  claims  a  total  Investment  of  •05,- 
940.74. 


4.  Mortgager:  Weequahlc  Park  Plaza,  Ar- 
thur H.  Padiiia.  president. 

IjiwtpuM — original :  AWrander  SuBuxMr 
llortgage  Co.,  Newark.  SJ.  Present:  John 
gsncock  Mutual  Ufe  Invnrance  Co.,  Barton, 


6.  Interest  rate :  6%  percent. 
«.  No. 


AWARD  OP  NEW  YORK  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  FAIR  PRIZE  TO 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mohsx]  was  the 
recipient  of  the  New  York  International 
Trade  Fair  prize,  awarded  for  "coura- 
geous and  Independent  leadership  in  in- 
ternational relations." 

The  award  was  presented  by  Gottfried 
Neuberger,  Director  of  the  International 
Trade  Shows.  More  than  30  countries 
participated  in  the  current  fair,  includ- 
ing Europe  from  Spain  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Asia  from  India  to  Japan. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Senator  Morse 
took  note  of  the  leadership  exerted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions In  seeking  to  open  the  whole  subject 
of  China  to  a  fresh  review. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows : 
TBI  UNrrcD  States  amo  Maimlams  China — 

A  TtMX  rOE  A   CSANCX  AMO  4  PLAM  TOU.  AC- 
TION 

(Address  of  Senator  Watnb  D.  Moasx,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  before  the  International 
Toy  and   Trade   Pair.    HUtfib   Hotel.   New 
York,  NT..  March  10,  1966) 
lb.   Cliainnan,    exhibitors,    friends,    I    am 
deeply  honored  to  t>e  with  you  tonight  to  ac- 
cept the  New  York  International  Pair  Prize, 
which  you   have  so  generously   awarded    to 
me.    It  is  an   occasion  whi<^  I  shall  long 
rasoember  and   I  shall   treasure   the   award. 
I  shall  add  it  to  the  walls  ot  my  office  tn 
Washington  as  a  reminder  aad  memento  of 
ooT  meeting  here  tonight. 

I  »m  further  very  pleased  to  be  aWe  to 
•peak  from  this  forum,  which  comes  most 
opportunely  in  llgbt  of  the  current  hearings 
being  carried  on  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Porelgn  Relations  respiecting  our  relation- 
ihlps  with  China,  to  develop  with  you  the 
reasons  why  now  is  the  time  to  begin  a  proc- 
«ss  of  changes  in  our  relationships  with 
China  and  to-suggest  to  you  some  elements 
of  a  plan  for  action  which  It  is  my  hope 
will  lead  to  greater  stability  in  our  inter- 
Mttooal  relationships  with  this  great  area 
of  the  glot>e. 

Never  forget,  despite  the  astronauts  ex- 
piorauon  into  space,  we  share  but  one  world 
•ad  either  we  develop  ways  and  means  of  do- 
tag  this.  If  not  amicably,  at  l«ast  peaceably, 
or  we  face  the  prospect,  horrlWe  to  contem- 
plate, of  a  virtual  incineration  of  large  areas 
oC  the  earth. 

In  his  historic  foreign  poUcy  address  at 
American  University  In  1964.  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  some  excellent  advice  on  dealing 
Wth  Communist  nations.  The  late  Preol- 
«nt  urged  us  not  tc  be  blind  to  our  dif- 
ferences, but  also  to  direct  our  attention  to 
war  common  Interests  and  the  means  by 
*a»ch  these  differences  can  be  resolved. 
Oor  relations  with  mainland  China  since 
then  have  offered  ample  evidence  that  we 
Mve  remained  well  aware  of  our  differences. 
Wt  there  has  been  little  indication  that  we 
■•ve  made  an  honest  effort  to  explore  our 
'^amon  interests  or  the  way»  by  which  our 


differences  may  be  resolved.  On  the  ooo- 
trwry.  th«re  Is  sttll  a  crying  need  tor  a  re- 
direction of  American  foreign  policy  towards 
a  reallaUc  appraisal  of  our  relations  with 
mainland  China.  This  statemeot  la  a  plea 
for  snch  a  reappraisal  and  a  suggestion  of 
mctaae  of  the  ways  In  which  we  may  employ 
our  common  Interests  with  China  to  begin 
the  first  steps  in  resolving  our  dUferences. 

A  nation's  foreign  policy,  like  its  govern- 
ment, la  not  an  end  of  itself,  but  simply  a 
means  of  lietter  serving  the  interests  of  its 
cltlBcna.  In  appraising  our  relations  with 
otho"  nations  we  must  ask  o\irselves  if  we  are 
pursuing  tlie  best  possible  policies  to  pro- 
mote the  national  interest  ta  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people.  To  do  so 
we  must  t>e  flexible.  We  must  be  capable  of 
adjusting  to  changes  tn  the  International  en- 
vironment. For  the  first  lesson  of  interna- 
tional politics  is  that  nothing  remains  un- 
altered by  time;  notlUng  is  invulnerable  to 
the  law  of  change.  Aljove  all,  there  are  no 
clear  and  Immutable  absolutes  in  relations 
among  nations,  and  there  ahould  be  none  in 
their  oolicles  toward  each  other. 

No  reasonable  man  would  dare  argue  that 
the  IntematlonaJ  position  of  China  today  Is 
comptuabie  to  the  position  of  China  16  years 
ago,  or  even  6  years  ago.  Only  6  years  ago 
China  was  considered  an  impoverldted  and 
overpopulated  agrarian  nation  whose  Impor- 
tance tn  international  affairs  came  from  her 
potential  as  the  No.  1  aUy  ot  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today  the  nation  Nap>oleon  described 
as  a  "sleeping  giant."  has  awakened.  She  is 
no  longer  a  stagnant  underdeveloped  nation 
but  a  growing  industrial  power.  And  she  pos- 
sesses the  atcmic  Ixinib.  China  Is  no  longer 
a  loyal  ally  of  Russia  but  she  is  a  major  In- 
fluence in  the  underdeveloped  world  and  the 
predominant  political  power  in  Asia.  Before 
very  long  she  will  be  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est powers,  and  the  Chinese  will  comprise 
one-half  of  the  entire  human  race. 

China's  present  and  her  potential  offer  an 
exceedingly  complex  and  subtle  problem  for 
American  foreign  policy.  It  is  Important  that 
we  do  not  continue  to  deal  with  this  problem 
In  the  slmp>llEtlc  terms  of  16  years  ago.  Six- 
teen years  ago  otir  poUcy  toward  mainland 
China  was  built  on  the  premise  that  the 
Communist  regime  was  only  a  temporary  In- 
terruption In  the  rightful  occupation  of 
power  by  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Our  attitude  of  not  yield- 
ing an  inch  either  In  principle  or  practice 
hardened  during  the  Korean  war  and  remains 
unchanged  today.  Unfortunately,  our  rigidity 
toward  Communist  China  has  yielded  no  posi- 
tive results.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  caused 
a  minor  rift  In  the  Western  alliance  and  re- 
pelled many  Asians  who  have  interpreted  our 
attltude  as  fundamentally  anti-Asian.  Many 
of  our  allies  simply  do  not  understand  our 
crusading  attitude  toward  the  mainland  re- 
gime. To  them  tlie  fact  that  China  is  Com- 
munist is  only  of  secondary  Importance. 
They  recognize  and  respect  the  power  of  the 
mainland  regime  and  try  to  come  to  terms 
with  It  m  accordance  with  their  national 
Interests.  In  other  words,  they  accept  the 
reality  otf  China  today. 

Tliey  recognize  that  there  is  only  one 
mainland  China:  that  It  Is  ruled  by  the 
Communists  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  in- 
definitely. Moreover,  they  realise  that  China 
is  the  predominant  political  power  In  the 
Par  East  and  Asia  and  that  this  political 
predominance  is  as  much  a  fact  of  Ufc  as 
our  own  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  despite  their 
aggressive  statements,  the  Communist  regime 
has  been  notably  realistic,  even  caatious,  in 
pursuing  its  stated  goals.  The  Chinese 
would  like  very  much  to  rentove  an  Amer- 
ican military  forces  from  the  mainland  of 
Asia  and  its  adjacent  waters  and  lalands. 
They  would  also  like  to  n  aitirt  Ctilna's  tra- 
ditional sway  over  all  Its  awiallwr  natghbors 
and  regain  what  they  regard  as  ClUiia't  lost 


territories:  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and 
parts  of  south  Asia.  These  are  not  neces- 
sarily Communist  goals,  but  the  traditional 
national  interests  of  a  powerful  China 
Communism  has  simply  fiven  them  a  more 
spectacular  Image. 

TbB  fact  ta  that  Chin*  might  like  to  do 
all  sorts  of  things  to  satisfy  her  national  am- 
bitions but  she  Is  actually  willing  to  attempt 
very  little.  After  16  years  of  power  Chinese 
fcBelgn  poUcy  has  not  l>ecn  partlcolarly  ag- 
gressive or  expansionist  in  traditional  terms. 
When  the  Chinese  have  rssorted  to  force.  It 
has  been  used  with  clear  limitations,  or  ta 
response  to  what  they  oonsldered  a  threat  to 
their  security.  As  Americans  we  would  do 
'well  to  heed  the  advice  of  our  Japanese 
friends  who  tell  us  to  study  what  China  is 
doing  or  likely  to  do  rather  than  what  she 
says. 

Now  I  think  a  flexible  foreign  policy,  one 
that  is  capable  of  adapting  to  change,  would 
take  these  factors  into  account  after  16  years, 
First  of  all  it  would  recognise  China  as  the 
predominant  political  force  In  the  Far  Bast 
and  Asia  and  as  a  growing  great  power.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  assess  ow  relations  with  her 
not  In  terms  of  ideologies  and  propaganda 
but  on  the  basis  of  her  actions  and  their 
relevance  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  A  foreign  policy  that  is  not 
able  to  adjust  to  changes— one  that  Insists 
on  an  ideological  rigidity — can  get  us 
nowhere. 

Once  we  have  made  a  realistic  appraisal  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  open  the  door  to 
greater  political  contacts  with  the  mainland 
Chinese.  Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this 
is  going  to  t>e  easy  or  that  a  great  change  can 
occur  overnight.  The  Chinese  have  a  good 
number  of  historical  reasons  for  remaining 
hostile  to  the  West  and  being  nearly  cur- 
rounded  by  U.S.  military  bases  doesnt  make 
their  leaders  any  more  friendly.  Besides  this 
there  are  certain  ingrained  traits  toward  re- 
action and  os-erbearing  diplomatic  methods 
that  would  have  made  her  dlfllcult  to  deal 
with  once  she  attained  a  little  power  in  any 
case.  When  you  add  ideological  and  political 
motives  for  continuing  to  present  the  United 
States  as  the  No.  1  enemy  It  is  a  dllBcult 
situation. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  faced  similar  dlfll- 
culttes  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  doubt  if 
anyone  would  say  ovu-  efforts  to  increase  con- 
tact have  hurt  us  there.  There  is  a  terrific 
amount  of  Ignorance  of  the  United  States  in 
China,  even  among  the  leadership.  (Mao 
himself  has  never  been  to  the  West. )  I  think 
whatever  contacts  we  have  will  ultimately 
be  to  our  advantage.  As  far  as  our  own 
knon-ledge  of  China  is  concerned.  Increased 
contacts  are  essential.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  isolate  ourselves  from 
a  nation  of  800  million  people  Indefinitely. 

If  we  can  establish  a  reasonable  amount  of 
personal  exchange  and  communication  with 
Pelping — not  only  among  political  leaders 
but  also  throu^  newspapermen,  business- 
men, artists,  and  scientists — there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  talcs  the  first  steps  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  trade  rela- 
tionship. Of  course  this  will  require  some 
rethlnidng  about  oiu-  present  policies  in  this 
area,  but  I  think  it  Is  time  we  began  to  do 
our  rethinking.  Naturally  we  are  not  goin^; 
to  export  strategic  materials  to  Communist 
China,  but  there  are  other  conunodities  well 
worth  consldertng. 

Our  allies  are  already  way  ahead  of  us 
here,  too.  Britain.  France.  'West  Germany, 
Japan,  Canada— aaoet  of  our  key  allies — have 
sent  trade  iiilssVini  to  Chtiui.  They  have 
found  that  trade  with  mainland  China  is 
possible,  practical,  and  can  be  qtilte  profit- 
able. In  fact.  NATO  associated  nations  ac- 
counted for  taas  million  worth  of  imports 
from  Communist  China  In  1M4  alone. 

I  frankly  cannot  think  of  a  slngla  reason 
tliat  can  be  given  for  our  present  poUey  of 
selUng   wlicat  to  Bnasla  wlilcli  would   not 
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apply  to  trade  with  Cbln*.  And  In  China 
ttiere  ui  the  added  raoni  factor  represented 
by  the  desperate  need  o{  tnUUona  of  under- 
nourlahed   people. 

Chin*  can  b«  an  excellent  market  not  only 
for  our  wheat  curpluaea  but  alao  for  such 
tlitn^t  aa  lumber  or  Just  about  any  Industrial 
product  that  does  not  contribute  directly  to 
military  strength.  In  turn  there  are  several 
products  which  we  could  Import  from  the 
mainland:  for  example:  silk,  silk  yarn,  animal 
hide*  and  skins,  cashmere,  tin,  hog  brtstlea. 
dressed  furs,  and  essential  oils,  to  name  a 
few 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  shown  us 
how  Ideological  aggressiveness  mellows  when 
nations  are  able  to  supply  their  citizens' 
more  basic  needs.  We  also  know  that  eco- 
nomic prosperity  ts  the  best  known  method 
of  effective  mass  birth  control,  not  to  nien- 
tton  the  fact  that  a  well-fed  China  la  less 
likely  to  launch  a  desperate  drive  to  conquer 
the  rice  bowl  of  southeast  Asia. 

None  of  these  things  are  going  to  be  ac- 
complished quickly  or  easily.  That  Is  why 
It  Is  necessary  to  begin  now  t>efore  It  Is  too 
late.  There  Is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that 
says,  "A  Jourqey  of  a  thousand  leagues  must 
begin  with  a  single  step."  China's  impor- 
tance as  a  great  power  is  growing  every  day. 
It  U  time  we  made  the  first  step, 

I  earlier  said  that  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
the  forum  you  have  provided  me  tonight  to 
discuss  the  China  problem,  and  because 
through  hearings  which  were  opened  earlier 
this  week  in  the  Senate  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  PVuaioHT.  in  my  judgment 
we  are  beginning  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
necessity  for  a  change  In  our  policy  and  the 
need  for  a  plan  of  action  which  will  In  the 
t>eat  sense  of  the  word  safeguard  our  vital 
Interests  as  a  nation  In  this  area  of  the  globe. 
No  one  who  served  In  the  Senate  during 
the  l»60's  and  the  late  l(KO's  needs  to  be  re- 
m.lnded  how  fraught  with  emotion  this  sub- 
ject i»  and  how  hard  it  is  for  anyone  to  talk 
about  It  with  reason.  Tills  atmosphere  Is 
what  has  kept  the  subject  a  closed  book  in 
the  State  Department  and  In  the  White 
House  for  the  past  17  year*. 

But  keeping  the  subject  cloeed  has  not 
changed  the  fact  that  It  Is  there,  and  that 
events,  conditions,  and  possibilities  have 
shifted  and  changed  as  much  In  that  area 
of  our  International  relations  as  they  have 
In   every   other  area   In    these    17   years. 

When  I  hear  that  Cotnmunlst  China  ts  an 
aggrenslve,  militant  power  that  must  be 
brought  Into  peaceful  coexistence  by  means 
of  fear  of  American  military  power.  I  am 
reminded  that,  although  we  aprpUed  that 
principle  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  some 
success,  we  coupled  it  with  many  other 
policies  toward  Riissla  that  are  still  missing 
fram  our  policy  toward  China. 

For  example,  we  withheld  dlpIomaUc  rec- 
ognition from  the  Bolshevik  government  of 
RuaaU  for  about  the  same  length  of  time 
that  we  have  now  withheld  from  the  Com- 
munist government  of  China.  But  when 
the  cold  war  began,  and  whjn  It  culminated 
In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  our  diplomatic 
relauons  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  a  key 
element  in  enabling  us  to  Judge  for  ourselves 
her    tni*r»'8*s    <nd    p<-isslble   responses. 

In  far-  ,'  i»  i.ad  not  had  diplomatic 
relatimfl  *  •  Russia  at  the  time  of  the 
October  l:*'^.  ■  .sslle  crisis.  I  do  not  think 
ther^     «    i:  ,  ;bt  about  the  fact  that  we 

wou:  !  r.sv-p  '-i..^:  at  war  with  Russia.  It  was 
only  ^xH-a'ise  *»  .lad  well-traveled  dlplooaattc 
aven  len  op*:;  hat  It  was  possible  for  the 
President  -f  -he  United  States  and  the  head 
of  the  Russian  government  to  communicate 
with    each    ather 

What  ;«  sorely  needed  at  this  critical  time, 
when  war  cl md."!  between  the  United  States 
ar.l  China  nire  ^aifierlng.  Is  communication 
between  ih*-  ''■■. :'ed  '^.rn'm  and  China. 

The  preset-.  ■<•  ir  •.-:<•  -H.  viet  Union  In  the 
Uruled    Na:ion.s    i.a.*    ix^:     an.other   factor  In 


exposing  her  lesklers  to  world  opinion  and 
discussion,  which  Is  not  present  In  the  case 
of  China. 

Further,  otir  trade  and  cultural  and  tourist 
exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Including 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  this  country, 
have  had  some  slight  effect  In  achieving  the 
state  of  mind  that  enables  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  think  of  each  other 
as  people,  rather  than  as  the  disembodied 
dogmas  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
talked  about. 

How  well  I  remember  the  latter  part  of 
November,  when,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation,  we  went  to  Hong  Song,  because 
the  administration  had  urged  us  to  go  to 
Hong  Kong,  for  a  brie&ng  on  Chinese  prob- 
lems. We  had  a  briefing  by  our  great  For- 
eign Service  officer  there,  the  consul  general, 
Mr.  Rice.  In  our  discussions  we  talked  about 
China's  economic  conditions.  In  that  brief- 
ing came  the  information  that  the  Chinese 
people  have  not  been  as  well  fed  In  decades 
and  decades  and  decades. 

When  a  question  was  asked  by  one  of  our 
delegation  as  to  whether  there  la  not  starva- 
tion In  China,  we  were  told  there  is  not.  In 
that  briefing  we  were  told  that  China  has  crop 
failures.  There  are  areas  of  China  that  suf- 
fer from  drought  and  failures  because  of 
weather  conditions.  But  It  was  suggested 
that  perhaps  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
my  delegation  to  one  of  the  largest  Com- 
munist banks  in  Hong  Kong.  We  were  told 
they  would  be  very  proud  to  show  It  to  us. 
We  were  told  that  that  large  Communist 
bank  last  year  had  an  exchange  benefit  of 
more  than  one-half  billion  dollar*.  Then 
It  was  said  to  us.  that  ts  where  they  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  Canadian  wheat. 

Then  there  was  a  little  discussion  about 
trade  policy.  No  one  could  listen  to  It  with- 
out recognizing  the  shortsightedness  of 
American  policy  vls-a-vls  China. 

I  come  from  the  west  coast.  Business 
Interests  up  and  down  the  west  coast  have 
visited  me  for  years,  urging  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  advisability  of  engaging  in  trade 
with  China  In  nonstrateglc  goods.  Canada 
does  It,  and  Canada  has  taken  away  from 
the  United  States  our  historic  wheat  trade 
program  with  China. 

As  ftu-  aa  Asia  is  concerned,  China  was 
the  chief  purchaser  o^  American  wheat  for 
years.     Now  Canada  enjoys  that  benefit. 

What  are  we  gaining  by  it?  What  U  this 
kind  of  economic  isolationism  leading  us  to? 
What  is  this  kind  of  economic  isolationism 
vls-a-vts  China  leading  us  to?  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  la  contributing  to  an  oncoming  war 
with  China. 

I  am  proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  has  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  they  are  being  swept  up  In  waves  of 
patriotic  hysteria — which  is  really  false  pa- 
triotism— that  they  are  following  a  mis- 
taken course  of  action  in  regard  to  United 
States-China  relationships. 

We  win  not  be  able  to  contain  China  with 
American  bombs.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
contain  China  solely  with  American  military 
forces.  But  it  appears  that  we  are  ready 
to  try. 

Tlieee  are  times  when  Americans  In  seats 
of  responsibility  should  be  willing  to  give 
the  American  people  that  forewarning.  I 
think  It  U  the  height  of  national  stupidity  to 
think  we  can  win  a  peace  after  a  war  with 
China,  for  all  that  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Chinese  will  do  will  be  to  dig  In  for  as 
long  as  It  takes  to  throw  the  United  States 
out  of  Asia. 

The  interesting  thing  Is  that  U  what  most 
Americans  would  do  if  they  were  Asians  in 
the  same  situation. 

When  are  we  going  to  leam  that  no  West- 
em  power,  including  the  United  States — just 
as  other  Wastern  powers  have  already 
learned — will  be  able  to  maintain  a  poalUon 
of  domination  in  Asia?     That  era  is  gone. 
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These  are  times  whsn  we  bad  better  take 
a  look  at  what  our  future  position  la  goln> 
to  be  vls-a-vls  Asia  and  China,  and  recogiuie 
that  the  course  of  action  the  United  8tat« 
calls  military  oontalnment  Is  an  Insurance 
policy  for  war.  That  U  going  to  be  the  end 
result. 

Judging  from  the  ease  with  which  mllitery 
soluUons  are  talked  up  for  every  American 
dlfflculty  in  the  Par  East,  one  wonderi 
whether  we  should  not  at  least  get  to  know 
China  better  before  we  have  a  war  with  her 
EarUer  thU  week,  for  example,  we  heard 
again,  but  this  Ume  from  an  administration 
confidant,  the  proposal  that  we  mine  the 
North  Vietnamese  harbor  at  Haiphong,  with 
Americans,  mining  the  harbor  seems  to  be 
In  somewhat  the  same  class  as  bombing— it 
sounds  neat  and  sanitary  and  seems  to  avoid 
the  messy  elements  of  war  that  are  distressing 
to  watch  on  television  screens. 

But  no  one  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
every  navy  that  has  minelayers  has  also 
minesweepers.  The  iilUtary  technology  of 
mines  has  not  been  discussed  but  It  has  been 
true  in  the  past  that  mines  can  be  swept  as 
well  as  laid  out.  It  may  be  that  the  United 
States  has  developed  something  new  in  thU 
respect.  But  if  we  did  place  mines  so  as  to 
Intercept  shipping  Into  Haiphong,  we  would 
have  to  assume  that  Soviet  or  Chinese  mlns- 
sweepers  would  try  to  get  rid  of  them. 

I  cannot  imagine  Soviet  freighters,  lor  ex- 
ample, going  through  a  minefield  without 
the  Soviet  Navy  first  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  mines.  I  cannot  imagine  the  Commu- 
nist flag  of  Russia  lowering  Itself  to  a  block- 
ade of  Haiphong,  an  American  blockade  of 
Haiphong. 

That  Is  a  risk  that,  in  my  Judgment,  those 
responsible  for  the  leadership  of  the  Uulted 
States  should  never  run.  That  Is  a  risk 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  the  leaders  of  thu 
Government  cannot  Justify  taking  in  future 
American  history.  That  is  a  risk  that,  In  my 
Judgment,  augurs  very  well  the  terrible  dan- 
ger of  a  war  with  China  and  Russia.  That  Is 
why  I  think  we  ought  to  heed  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  when  he  is  pleading  with  ui 
to  change  our  course  of  action  from  one  ob- 
viously designed  for  unconditional  surrender 
in  southeast  Asia  to  a  program  of  accom- 
modation, to  a  program  of  recognizing  thst 
,  Asia  Is  entitled  to  exercise  a  voice  In  deter- 
mining the  policy  of  Asia. 

There  Is  no  question  about  China's  Irre- 
sponsibility so  far  as  her  leaders  are  con- 
cerned. It  saddens  me,  but  I  say  It  because 
I  believe  It:  Her  Irresponsibility  compares 
with  our  own  irresponsibility.  Her  irrespon- 
slbUlty  compares  with  the  Irresponsibility  of 
our  own  leadership,  for.  in  my  opinion,  our 
own  leadership  Is  taking  us  closer  to  a  war 
with  China. 

I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  possible  to  get 
Red  China  to  assume  some  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, given  the  climate  that  prevails  in  the^ 
present  administration  I  feel  we  must  change 
our  course  of  action,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
adding  to  It  the  nonmlUtary  means  of  reach- 
ing a  state  of  peaceful  coexistence.  That  ef- 
fort must  be  made.  The  great  statesmen 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Is  trying  to  point  tbe 
way  to  a  program  of  statesmanship  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  what  I  consider  to  be  the  military 
and  political  expediency  on  the  International 
scene  of  our  present  administration. 

Many  of  us  have  forgotten  the  open  door 
pKjIlcy  for  China  which  for  many  years  was 
the  mainstay  of  ottr  relationships  in  thst 
area.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  purpose  of  the 
open  door  policy  was  to  safeguard  the  com- 
mercial Interesu  of  the  United  States  against 
the  possibUlty  that  European  extraterritorial 
rlghu  In  China  might  became  the  means  of 
gaining  trade  privileges  at  our  expense? 

Let  me  recall  for  you  the  words  of  John 
Hay,  a  great  Secretary  of  State,  which  defined 
that  policy.  In  bis  circular  telegram  to  our 
embassies  in  Berlin.  Parts,  I/)ndon,  Rome  and 
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St.  Petersburg,  at  the  tlBM  of  the  China 
(dsU  of  that  day.  John  Hay  said:  "If  wrong 
Is  done  to  our  cltlaens,  we  propose  to  hold 
tbe  responsible  authors  to  the  uttermost  ac- 
eountablUty.  The  purpose  of  the  President 
|g,  as  It  has  been  heretofore,  to  act  concur- 
rentlj  with  the  other  powers  first,  In  open- 
li]<r  up  communication  with  Pelplng  and 
lescuing  American  officials,  missionaries,  and 
other  Americans  who  are  in  danger;  second, 
in  affording  all  possible  |x-otectlon  every- 
where In  China  to  American  life  and  prop- 
erty, third,  m  guarding  and  protecting  all 
legitimate  American  Interests;  and  fourth,  in 
aiding  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  disorders 
to  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  and  a 
recurrence  of  such  disasters.  It  Is.  of  course, 
too  early  to  forecast  the  means  of  attaining 
this  last  result:  but  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
Bient  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion which  may  bring  about  permanent  safety 
and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese  ter- 
rttorlal  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all 
rights  guaranteed  to  frtendly  powers  by 
treaty  and  interna tiotud  law.  and  safeguard 
for  the  world  the  principle  al  equal  and  im- 
partial trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
empire." 

Undoubtedly  the  American  desire  to  keep 
all  of  China  accessible  to  American  interest 
served  to  offset  somewhat  the  European 
demands  for  exclusive  rights;  "tout  our  motives 
were  sttU  those  of  self-interest  and  not  noo- 
tlvss  for  the  benefit  of  China  itself. 

If  we  are  going  to  further  the  catise  of 
peace,  an  honorable  peace,  If  we  are  going 
to  further  the  cause  of  substituting  the  rule 
of  law  for  America's  military  Jungle  law  In 
southeast  Asia.  It  Is  for  us  to  recognize  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  change  In  American 
policy  vls-a-vls  China  to  recognize  that,  now, 
not  the  Chinese  closed-door  policy  but  the 
UjS.  closed-door  policy  should  be  changed  in 
China,  and  that  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
an  accommodation  should  be  worked  out. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  in  this  his- 
toric debate,  these  despicable  Chinese  leaders 
are  going  to  leave  the  scene  sooner  or  later. 
Time  will  overtake  them.  But  the  masses  of 
Chinese  people  will  carry  on,  and  aa  en- 
lightenment develops,  as  they  become  better 
and  better  Informed  and  educated,  perhaps 
throogb  Increased  contacts  with  the  West,  as 
they  eajoy  greater  benefits  of  economic  free- 
dom over  the  course  of  years,  this  great 
reservoir,  now  empty  of  United  States-China 
good  win.  can  be  fined  again.  I  am  Inter- 
ested In  fining  that  reserrolr  of  United 
Butes-Chlna  friendship. 

I  6tlll  think  that  we  ought  to  start  fining 
that  reservoir  and  therefore  I  add  my  voice 
in  pleading  with  my  Government  that  It  stop 
»  policy  that  obviously  Is  designed  to  con- 
tain China  through  mUltary  force  alone  and 
face  the  fact  that  we  can  never  miUtarUy 
contain  China,  for  U  we  follow  that  policy 
*e  will  take  America  to  a  war  that  can  lead 
not  only  to  a  war  with  China  but  the  be- 
ginning of  world  war  HI.    That  la  my  plea. 


SUPPORT  POR  LEQIBLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  very  Interestinfr  letter  from 
Mr.  E.  E.  Halmos.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Commissioners  of  PoolesvlUe,  Md. 

The  letter  relates  to  the  question  of 
legislative  reapportionment  and  is  so  well 
TOtten  and  sets  out  the  facts  so  meUcu- 
tously  that  I  think  it  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  so  that  it  wiU  be 
available  to  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcohd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Com  mibbiokkrs  or  Poolxsviujk, 
Town  or  Foolxsvuxx,  Md.. 

Uarch  15. 196S. 
Senator  Evxarrr  M.  EhaKsuM, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washinglon,  D.C. 

Dea8  SuiAToa:  As  a  resident  and  an  elected 
official  of  a  small  community  not  too  far 
from  the  National  Capital.  I  personaUy  would 
like  to  commend  most  strongly  your  elTorta 
to  permit  the  States  to  decide  for  themselves 
how  at  least  one  legislative  body  should  be 
apportioned. 

I  feel  that  the  wide.  Indiscriminate  and 
rapid  application  of  the  Inflexible  popula- 
tion-only system  Is  creating  yet  another  dis- 
advantaged minority  in  the  United  States: 
The  residents  of  the  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  who  will  very  soon  be  without  any 
voice  or  Influence  in  either  National  or  State 
legislatures  (and  even  In  some  cotintles) . 

Perhaps  of  greater  danger  to  aU  of  us  is 
the  fact  that  a  leglslatxue  made  up  of  mem- 
bers elected  on  a  strict  population  basis  In 
both  houses  will  lose  Its  function  as  a  body 
tn  which  otir  traditional  checks  and  bal- 
ances has  fimctloned  so  well.  fTTiere  will 
be  no  check  at  all  on  vote  attracting  schemes 
that  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  urban  groups, 
but  which  may  be  of  no  value — or  even  detri- 
mental— to  the  State  as  a  whole  and  to  rural 
areas  in  particular.  Unless  there  is  some 
point  at  which  a  thoughtful  minority  can 
say.  eflectlvely,  "go  slow — lets  think  this 
out,"  there  will  be  no  compromises  for  the 
good  of  all.  The  urban  majority  wUl  simply 
be  an  apt  example — and  one  easily  observed. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  this  abuse  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process  will  damage  the  well-being 
of  every  element  in  our  society  Including 
the  urban  majority. 

I  know  very  well — and  I  do  not  defend — 
practices  In  many  of  otir  States  In  the  past 
concerning  legislative  apportionment.  But 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  a  complete  swing  from 
one  side  to  the  other — from  complete  ruTEl 
to  complete  urban  domination — la  the  proper 
way  to  right  whatever  wrongs  may  have  been 
perpetrated. 

The  very  small  community  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  In  an  official  capacity  may 
be  an  apt  example — and  one  easily  observed, 
since  It  is  within  40  miles  of  Washington. 
DC. 

Very  briefly,  the  town  of  Poolesvine  Is  no 
"bedroom"  community:  it  has  existed  astride 
Its  crossroads  since  the  first  John  Poole  set- 
tled there  In  about  1763.  His  descendants, 
and  those  of  most  of  the  other  original  set- 
tlers, BtUl  live  and  work  in  and  around  the 
community. 

Because  of  Its  location  a  little  off  the 
beaten  track,  the  conmiunlty  has  changed 
little  over  the  years,  farming  (cattle  and 
dairy)  Is  still  a  principal  industry:  less  than 
half  of  our  working  population  corrunutes 
elsewhere  for  work — and  this  is  limited 
largely  to  RockvUIe.  about  18  miles  away. 

We  are  not  una'ware  of  the  fact  that  the 
urban  explosion  going  on  around  Washing- 
ton Is  reaching  In  our  direction,  and  the 
members  of  our  town  government  (all  of 
whom  serve  without  compensation )  have 
been  working  long  and  hard  over  the  past 
4  years  to  prepare  the  community  lor  orderly, 
healthy  growth.  Ws  have  modernized  our 
zoning,  building,  and  other  ordinances  to 
cope  with  growth  problems,  and  have  nearly 
completed  construction  of  the  town's  first 
public  utility — a  sewerage  system. 

We  are.  however,  on  the  far  northern  edge 
of  a  major,  growing  urban  county  (Mont- 
gomery) and  I  have  found  very  often  that 
our  Interests  differ  very  considerably  from 
those  of  the  down-county  residents  In  such 
areas  as  Rockville.  Bethesda,  Chevy  Chase,  or 


Wheaton.  So  long  as  we  ean  maintain  our 
local  government,  and  sonte  voice  in  county 
affairs,  we  can  at  least  compromise  matters 
that  are  of  greatest  interest  elsewhere,  in 
order  to  keep  our  own  probletna  in  ^M-oportlon 
and  without  Injuring  tbe  legitimate  Interesu 
of  others. 

Perhaps  an  example  of  how  we  may  be- 
come disadvantaged  is  visible  in  a  proposal 
now  being  considered,  under  which  our 
county  councU — now  elected  at  large — would 
be  elected  from  seven  districts  of  relatively 
equal  populaUon.  Each  district  would  have 
to  contain  about  70.000  p>eople — but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  even  10.000  from  a  very 
large  area  of  the  upper  county. 

So  the  answer  would  be  quite  simple:  W^e 
to  Poolesvllle  would  be  brigaded  with  some 
more  poptUous  area  (such  as  RockvUIe)  In 
order  to  produce  the  required  nvunber  of 
bodies.  Rockvllle  is  a  major  city  with  prob- 
lems, tax  rates,  uxul  phlioaophles  often  far 
different  from  ours.  But  there  Is  little  doubt 
at  to  who  would  elect  tb«  councilman  from 
such  a  district — and  who  he  would  feel  caUed 
upon  to  represent. 

Not  by  maUclous  intent,  but  simply  as 
the  result  of  an  inflexible  apportionment 
formula,  we  would  be  the  small  fish  swal- 
lowed by  a  larger  one.  But  the  larger  one, 
such  as  RockvlUe.  in  turn,  on  the  State 
legislative  level  very  iwobably  would  be 
swallowed  by  the  largest  fish  of  all  in  the 
State — Baltimore — and  under  the  Inflexible 
population  formula  RockvUIe  could  see  lu 
interests  and  problems  lost  In  the  maw  of  the 
whale. 

As  a  civic  official.  1  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience over  the  past  3  years  in  working 
with  a  central  government  agency,  far  re- 
moved from  local  conditions  and  attempting 
to  Impose  standard  conditions  on  everyone. 
Some  of  this  experience  could  very  well  fill 
a  book  of  frustration — but  I  won't  burden 
you  with  It  here.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  I'm 
rather  too  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
farther  away  a  government  gets  from  the 
people  it  governs,  the  less  responsive,  the 
more  rigid,  and  the  less  sensible  it  becomes. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  something  like 
this  wUl  be  the  result  of  a  legislative  body 
that  is  made  up  as  onesldedly  as  now  seems 
dictated. 

In  any  case.  I  wanted  to  express  my  ap- 
proval of  your  attempt  to  put  through  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103 — and  offer  any  help  I 
may  be  able  to  render  to  put  across  the  points 
In  Its  favor  to  the  public  at  large.  I  feel, 
with  you  and  your  colleagues,  that  this  Is  a 
matter  too  important  to  be  settled  by  flat. 
It  is  a  matter  that  the  people  themselves 
mtist  be  pennltted  to  decide,  after  due  and 
proper  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

E.  E.  Halmos.  Jr., 

President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
have  indicated,  in  a  news  release  of 
March  14,  1966.  their  support  for  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103  on  legislative 
reaijportionment. 

TTiis  is  a  far  flung  organization  whose 
membership  runs  Into  the  millions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  news  release  by  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(A    General    Federation   of   Women's   Clubs 
news  release.  Mar.  14,  1066] 

In  a  statement  Issued  today  Mrs.  William 
H.  Hasebroock.  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  CluJbs.  said:  "In  June  of 
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1965  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Oen- 
•ral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  a  reaolu> 
tlon  warn  unAalmovmlj  adopted  which  'urged 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  enact  legtalaUon 
that  would  guarantee  to  the  States  the  right 
to  apportion  their  representation  In  leglsla> 
Uve  bodies.' 

"Tbta  resolution  was  adopted  because 
members  of  the  Federation  believe  It  la  an 
inherent  right  of  the  people,  by  free  and 
majority  vote,  to  decide  how  they  wish  to  be 
represented  In  their  own  State  legislatures. 
The  American  people  have  exercised  this 
right  since  the  Constitution  was  founded 
and  It  la  to  havj  or  not  to  have  this  right 
that  Is  at  Issue  today.  It  Is  not  whether 
districts  equal  In  population  are  or  are 
not  better  but  simply  whether  the  people 
can  continue  to  make  the  choice.  To 
take  away  from  the  people  of  a  State  the 
right  to  decide  how  their  legislature  Is  to 
be  established  Is  to  strike  down  a  basic 
principle  of  democratic  government. 

"The  Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
is  the  largest  organization  of  women  in  the 
world,  and  each  and  every  member  is  grate- 
ful to  the  writers  of  the  Constitution  for 
giving  the  American  people  the  right  to 
amend  the  Constitution. 

"Just  as  the  19th  amendment  gave  Ameri- 
can women  the  right  to  vote,  the  proposed 
reapportionment  amendment,  now  before  the 
U3  Senate,  would  provide  the  citizens  of 
each  State  the  right  to  decide  on  whether 
they  want  both  houses,  or  simply  one  house, 
of  their  legislatures  composed  on  a  popula- 
tion-only basis  Co\ild  anything  be  more  fair 
than  to  let  the  people  vote  on  this  issue?  It 
Is  dUBcult  to  understand  why  some  people  op- 
pose this  proposed  amendment  and  that 
fundamental  right. 

"We  have  faith  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess— that  process  which  guarantees  to  the 
people  the  right  to  decide.  That  Is  all  this 
Issue  is  about — whether  or  not  the  people 
have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves." 

Dkab  Clitb  Pxssxdxitt:  On  June  IS.  1064, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
h&nded  down  decisions  dealing  with  the  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures.  The 
decisions  promulgated  the  broad  rule  that 
•  •  •  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  (of  the 
14th  amendment)  requires  both  houses  of  a 
SUte  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis." 

This  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
as  unconstitutional  the  long-cherished  prac- 
tice that  a  State  could  apportion  one  bouse 
of  lU  legislature  along  geographical  lines. 
It  upset  long-estsbllshed  Institutions  of 
government.  It  ordered  an  end  to  appor- 
tionment on  a  basis  that  reflects  the  various 
InteresU  within  a  State.  It  restricted  ap- 
portionment solely  to  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  Impact  was  immediate  In  every  State 
and  has  since  led  to  confusion  In  the  courts, 
legislative  deadlocks,  and  general  political 
uncertainty  as  to  the  legal  status  of  politi- 
cal subdlvlsloiu  of  every  kind.  Including  the 
U.S.   Seiaate   and   House  of  Representatives. 

Concerned  Americans,  seeking  to  end  this 
unprecedented  chaos  and  to  restore  political 
order  and  truly  representative  government, 
are  working  to  achieve  adoption  of  a  cor- 
rective constitutional  amendment,  popularly 
known  as  the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

At  the  Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  Convention  last  June  a  resolution  en- 
titled "Legislative  Apportionment"  was 
un&nlmousiy  adopted.  The  resolved  of  that 
resolution  reads:  "Retolved,  That  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  urges  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
that  would  guarantee  to  the  States  the  right 
to  apportion  their  representation  In  leglala- 
Uve  bodies." 

S«n«tar  Btkutt  Diucssm,  of  DUnols,  has 
Lntroducad  a  constitutional  amendment  In 


the  US.  Senate  (S.J.  Res.  103)  which  has 
been  cosponsored  by  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  and  which  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.03  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  "to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition of  Its  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statets." 

The  enclosed  pamphlet  entitled  "Let  the 
People  Decide"  [not  shown  In  Rkcokd]  brief- 
ly but  clearly  explains  how  you  and  the 
members  of  your  club  can  best  make  your 
voices  heard  on  this  most  Important  con- 
stitutional question.  I  sincerely  urge  you  to 
give  It  your  very  careful  consideration. 

Uy  warmest   regards   to   you  and   all   the 
other   members  of  your  club. 
Most  cordially, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Hasxbxoock, 

President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
500  State  legislators  have  given  new  sup- 
port to  this  legislative  reapportionment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  release  which  deals  with  the 
support  given  to  legislative  reappor- 
tionment by  State  legislators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(A  Committee  for  Oovemment  of  the  People 
release,  Mar.   10.   10661 

8TATX    LXGISLATOBS    GtVX    HXAVT    N«W    S 
TO  RJCAPPOITIOKMENT    AMSNDMENT 

Some  5(X)  State  legislators  from  through- 
out the  Nation  have  Joined  In  urging  passage 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  the  reappor- 
tionment amendment  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress, and  have  become  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Government  of  the  People,  the 
bipartisan  citizens  organization  conducting 
the  national  reapportionment  campaign. 

"These,  the  men  and  women  thoroughly 
experienced  in  State  government,  are  among 
the  strongest  leaders  in  every  State  In  the 
campaign  to  let  the  people  decide  how  their 
State  legLslatiire  Is  to  be  apportioned."  Sena- 
tor EvcKXTT  McKlMLXT  Diucsxif,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple, announced  today. 

"The  reapportionment  campaign,"  Dducskx 
said,  "Is  spreading  like  a  prairie  Ore  through- 
out the  States.  The  people  of  the  country," 
be  said,  "are  demanding  In  an  ever-swelling 
cborvu  of  voices  that  Congress  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  reapportionment  amend- 
ment and  let  the  people  of  each  State  decide 
this  vital  question  by  majority  vote." 

Cochalrmen  with  Senator  Diekszi*  on  the 
Committee  for  Government  of  the  People  are 
Senator  Pxaxk  CHtxacH.  Democrat  of  Idaho: 
Senator  Spsssaks  L.  Holland,  Democrat  of 
Florida;  Senator  Romait  L.  Hruska,  Repub- 
lican of  Nebraska;  SenaUM'  Fxank  J.  Lauscbx, 
Democrat  of  Ohio;  Senator  Huoh  Scott,  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania;  Representative 
RiCHAXO  H.  IcHoan,  Democrat  of  Missouri; 
Representative  Carliton  J.  King,  Republican 
of  New  York;  Representative  William  M.  Mc- 
CuLLOca.  Republican  of  Ohio;  Representa- 
tive B.  P.  SisK,  Democrat  of  California:  and 
Representative  William  M.  TtrcK.  Democrat 
of  VlrglnU 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  encumber  the  Record  with  the  names 
of  All  the  legislators 


THE  FUTURE  OP  ASIA 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  on  Monday  the  special 


appropriation  for  the  Vietnam  war.  On 
that  occasion  I  expect  to  speak,  not 
briefly,  but  not  at  great  length. 

In  thinking  about  this  problem,  I  was 
interested  to  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  16  a  most  interesting  column 
by  Joseph  Kraft  entitled  "Four  Pillars  of 
Asia."  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  point  of 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  Kraft  is  well  worth 
consideration  by  all  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  even  suggest  that  it 
might  be  worth  prayerful  thought  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

A  witticism  going  around  the  Capitol 
these  days  is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  no  longer  do  exactly  what  Joe  Alsop 
wants  them  to  do.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  might  well  do  a  little  more: 
Do  what  Mr.  Kraft  would  like  to  have 
them  do.  He  points  out  that  the  central 
strategic  reality  in  Asia  is  not  Vietnam 
at  all,  and  that  the  future  of  Asia  is  not 
going  to  be  settled  by  that  tiny,  little, 
and  relatively  little  unimportant  country. 

I  am  very  fearful  of  that,  because  of 
our  somewhat  adolescent  view  that  every 
endeavor  we  go  Into  must  end  in  com- 
plete victory,  and  because  of  an  almost 
Chinese  preoccupation  with  face  on  the 
of  a  number  of  our  rulers,  we  are 
etting  lost  so  that  we  cannot  see  the 
Asian  forest  because  we  are  looking  all 
the  time  at  the  Vietnamese  trees. 

Mr.  Kraft  points  out  that  Communist 
China  is  by  far  the  most  important  coun- 
try in  Asia.  He  agrees,  as  I  do,  that  the 
containment  of  China  Is  Important,  in- 
deed, a  very  important  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy  until  such  time  as  the  bel- 
ligerence of  the  present  phase  of  their 
Communist  revolution  falls. 

Mr.  Kraft  points  out  also  that,  whereas 
for  many  generations,  if  not  for  many 
centuries,  China  was  an  Impotent 
dragon,  she  has  largely,  since  the  Com- 
munists took  EKJwer,  become  a  major 
military,  economic,  and  social  power  in 
Asia,  as.  Indeed,  she  was  the  only  im- 
portant civilized  country  in  the  world  a 
couple  of  thousand  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kraft  suggests,  and  I  agree,  that 
what  the  United  States  really  ought  to 
be  doing  In  Vietnam  now  is  continuing 
a  holding  operation  which  will  prevent 
China  from  spilling  all  over  southeast 
Asia,  but  that  really,  because  of  our  geo- 
graphic position  and  many  of  the  other 
disabilities  which  confront  a  white  man 
when  he  engages  in  a  land  war  on  the 
ground  mass  of  Asia,  we  are  certainly 
not  an  ideal  people  to  contain  China  In 
this  regard,  but  rather,  the  countries 
which  should  be  doing  this  are  Japan, 
India,  Indonesia,  and  Pakistan.  Unfor- 
tunately, with  the  possible  exception  of 
Japan,  none  of  those  countries  are  pres- 
ently geared  up  enough,  either  economi- 
cally or  militarily,  to  carry  on  the  job  of 
restoring  the  bsJance  of  power  in  Asia 
until  such  time  as  we  can  work  out  some 
sensible  method  under  the  rule  of  law 
and  disarmament,  and  a  less  barbaric 
way,  of  keeping  the  peace  than  by  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power. 

Mr.  Kraft  also  points  out  that  the  ma- 
jor American  Interest  should  be  in  build- 
ing up  these  four  pillars  of  Asia.    What 
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concerns  me  is  that  In  view  of  our  pre- 
occupation with  Vietnam,  we  are  going 
to  devote  so  much  of  our  wealth,  so  much 
of  our  foreign  aid,  and  so  much  of  our 
military  efforts  to  Vietnam,  and,  as  I  say, 
to  the  Chinese  effort  to  save  face,  that 
we  will  not  adequately  come  into  an  ap- 
propriate economic  and  social  alliance 
with  those  four  pillars  of  Asia  who,  in 
the  long  run,  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balance  of  power  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  Kraft  poses  a  final  question  which 
I  think  we  should  be  seriously  consider- 
ing here  in  the  Senate,  whether  this 
country.  In  its  executive  branch.  i>artic- 
ularly  in  the  Defense  Department  and  in 
the  State  Department,  has  the  brains 
and  the  brawn  to  play  the  role  of  a  great 
power. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  we  should 
concern  ourselves  with  as  we  debate  the 
appropriation  bill  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Kraft's  article 
entitled  "Four  Pillars  of  Asia,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  16, 
1966,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVstni  Piixars  of  Asu 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  Indonesian  upheaval,  whatever  its 
final  outcome,  serves  to  underline  the  stra- 
tegic realities  In  Asia.  It  puts  Vietnam  and 
the  war  there  in  true  perspective.  And  it 
poses  the  question  whether  this  country  has 
the  wit,  as  well  as  the  strength,  to  play  the 
role  of  a  great  power. 

The  central  strategic  reality  In  Asia,  of 
course,  U  not  Vietnam.  The  enlxirlng  shape 
of  things  to  come  Is  not  going  to  be  deter- 
mined by  that  tiny,  little  moleblU  of  a  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  it  is  going  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  vast  mountain  ranges  of 
countries  that  sprawl  across  the  Asian  main- 
land and  Its  Island  fringes. 

The  most  Important  of  these  great  coun- 
tries, by  far,  is  China.  China  Is  Important 
by  reason  of  its  immense  population,  its 
great  size,  its  central  location.  Its  ancient 
traditions,  and   Its   skills   and  resources. 

For  many  decades,  China  was  In  a  state  of 
poliucal  collapse.  During  that  period,  she 
^t  her  rightful  place  In  the  Asian  sun. 
But  In  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  this  central  political  weakness  has 
been  largely  overcome. 

Now  the  Chinese  are  making  their  come- 
back. They  are  asserting  themselves  all 
over  the  world,  but  particularly  against  their 
tomedlate  neighbors.  And  they  are  doing 
•t  In  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  elan  and 
ooastful  self-giorlflcaUon  that  comes  natu- 
™iy  to  people  long  denied. 

In  the  long  run,  the  restraint  of  Chinese 
Mu-aggrandlzement  will  have  to  depend  on 
the  neighboring  great  powers.  Security,  to 
put  it  another  way,  will  have  to  rest  on  the 
lour  pillars  of  Asia. 

Japan,  because  of  Its  advanced  technology 
»^e  population,  and  cohesive  political  struc- 
ture, probably  has  the  major  role  to  play. 
«  a  close  second,  there  Is  India,  with  Its  huge 
population,  lu  unmistakably  democratic 
pow»      'y*^*""-  a"i<l  Its   growing  economic 

In  third  position,  comes  Indonesia,  the 
on.  «??!^  populous  country  in  the  world,  and 
flntn  ^J  "^cbest  In  natural  reeources.  And 
nnwiy  there  Is  Pakistan,  heavily  populated, 
»Ttn  a  strong  military  tradition,  and  an  econ- 
•"ny  that  has,  as  the  phrase  goes,  taken  off. 


For  the  time  being,  none  of  these  countries 
Is  able  to  play  its  full  part  in  dealings  with 
China.  All  four  have  been  afflicted  by  grave 
Internal  problems  In  the  postwar  era.  They 
have  had  to  concentrate  on  domestic  matters, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  larger  International  role. 
In  these  circumstances,  with  the  four  non- 
Chinese  powers  of  Asia  relatively  prostrate.  It 
has  fallen  to  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power.  That  Is  why  Americans 
fought  in  Korea,  and  policed  the  Straits  of 
Formosa.  And  that  Is  why — If  there  Is  any 
reason  at  all — Americans  are  now  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

But  to  say  that  is  to  say  that  In  the  strict- 
est sense  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  holding  opera- 
tion. This  country  is  holding  the  line  against 
the  day  when  the  Japanese,  the  Indians,  the 
Indonesians,  and  the  Pakistanis  are  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  maintain  a  balance 
that  will  aSord  a  measure  of  protection  to  the 
smaller  states  of  Asia. 

It  follows,  accordingly,  that  the  major 
American  interest  lies  not  In  Vietnam,  but  In 
building  up  the  four  pillars  of  Asia  to  the 
point  where  they  can  assume  the  burden  this 
country  has  carried  for  so  long.  The  more 
so  as  all  four  countries,  and  especially  Indo- 
nesia now.  seem  to  be  moving  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  shackles  that  limited  their  In- 
ternational role  in  the  past. 

But  how  well  Is  this  sense  of  the  priorities 
understood  in  the  United  States?  How  many 
officials  on  how  many  occasions  have  made  It 
plain  that  the  United  States  had  no  great 
strategic  interest  directly  at  stake  in  Viet- 
nam? 

How  many  officials  on  how  many  occasions 
have  Indicated  that  this  country  was  not 
fighting  an  ideological  war  against  commu- 
nism, but  only  acting  to  right  a  dangerous 
imbalance  of  power? 

How  many  officials  on  how  many  occasions 
have  pointed  out  that  this  country  was  fight- 
ing a  holding  action,  not  a  war  aimed  at 
defeating  the  other  side? 

The  answers  that  emerge  when  these  ques- 
tions are  posed  suggest  that  the  national 
record,  notably  In  recent  weeks  and  months, 
Is  not  brilliant.  And  that  is  why  there  re- 
mains the  larger  question  of  whether  this 
country  has  the  brain  as  well  as  the  brawn  to 
play  the  role  as  a  great  power. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AT  THE  GODDARD 
MEMORIAL   DINNER 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  had  an  interest  in  the  annual 
presentation  of  the  Goddard  Award.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Goddard.  In  whose  memory 
the  award  is  made,  did  much  of  his 
pioneer  rocket  work  in  New  Mexico.  At 
ceremonies  at  the  White  House  yesterday. 
President  Johnson  received  the  Goddard 
Award.  This  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
President's  leadership  In  space  which 
runs  back  many  years  to  his  service  In 
the  Senate. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  addressed  the  God- 
dard Memorial  Dinner  last  night  in  con- 
nection with  the  award  ceremonies  and 
I  ask  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Vice  PBKsmENT   Httbert  HtrM- 

PHRET      AT     THR     GODDARO      MEMORIAL      DlN- 

NKR.    Washington,    D.C,    March    16,    1966 
Today   we    commemorate    the   40th    annl- 

veraary  of  Dr.  Robert   Goddard's  launching 

of  the  first  liquid  fuel  rocket. 


As  we  all  know  so  well.  Dr.  Goddard's  rec- 
ognition came  long  after  It  should  have  come. 
But  today  there  is  no  question  of  his  role  in 
moving  man  into  space. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  received  the  Goddard 
Award.  I  was  privileged  to  Uke  part  In  that 
ceremony,  as  chairman  of  vhe  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council. 

Tonight  I  parUcularly  wish  to  commend 
the  National  Space  Club — which  already  has 
done  so  much  to  op>en  up  the  space  age — 
on  the  award  of  lu  first  annual  Dr.  Hugh 
L.  Dryden  Fellowship. 

When  I  addressed 'you  a  year  ago  I  con- 
fessed myself  a  newcomer  in  space,  but  I 
promised  to  be  a  diligent  student. 

I  have  not  yet  been  put  into  orbit.  How- 
ever, I  have  logged  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 

miles    in    80    missions    here    on    earth and 

many  of  those  missions  have  included  vislu 
to  NASA  and  Department  of  Defense  field 
InstaUations  I  have  also  visited  a  number 
of  private  Industry  installations  vital  to  our 
space  effort. 

And.  of  course,  I  have  chaired  a  number  ot 
space  council  meetings  and  followed  closely 
all  aspects  of  our  activity  in  space. 

Let   me   share    with    you   tonight 1    year 

later — a  few  of  my  thoughts  concerning  our 
space  program.  I  will  begin  by  saying  that 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  dedica- 
tion and  high  performance  of  those,  both 
In  Government  and  private  sector,  who  par- 
ticipate in  our  national  space  effort. 

Our  space  program  is  a  superb  example  of 
the  kind  of  creative  partnership  for  progress 
between  Government  and  the  private  sector 
which  Increasingly  marks  all  areas  of  our 
national  life. 

I  wish  tonight  to  stress  two  things  that 
have  been  very  much  on  my  mind  regarding 
the  space  program. 

First.  I  am  Impressed  by  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  most  meticulous 
standards  of  performance  at  every  level  of 
our  space  effort,  from  the  worker  on  the  shop 
floor  right  up  to  the  top. 

Although  this  tremendous  enterprise  In- 
volves hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  It  Is 
vital  that  each  individual  concerned  In  it 
fully  recognize  and  fulfill  his  own  individual 
responsibility  for  its  success. 

As  you  well  know,  the  slightest  sUp-up. 
the  smallest  oversight.  In  any  one  of  millions 
of  processes  and  procedures  can  put  critically 
Important  projects — and  hiuuan  lives — In 
Jeopardy. 

I  know  that  I  am  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted here.  But  I  feel  this  cannot  really  be 
said  too  often. 

Second.  I  feel  the  necessity  for  cost  con- 
sciousness. 

This  U  the  need,  to  put  It  another  way, 
of  getting  the  most  space  for  the  tax  dollar. 
These  are  times  when  we  must  exert  high 
discipline  in  public  expenditure.  And  our 
space  program  cannot  be  exempt  from  that 
discipline. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  interested  to  note 
the  theme  of  the  Fourth  Goddard  Memorial 
Symposiuin,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Astronautical  Society,  which  many  of  you 
have  been  attending  for  the  past  2  days. 

Last  year  I  spoke  of  the  "year  2000."  But 
the  symposium  this  year  chose  to  focus  In- 
stead on  the  theme,  "The  Space  Age  In  Fiscal 
Tear  2001" 

Certainly,  Federal  appropriations  today 
have  an  important  bearing  on  where  we  will 
be  In  the  future. 

I  have  examined  the  fiscal  year  1967  space 
budgets  with  the  greatest  care.  I  honestly 
believe  that  much  can  be  accomplished  with- 
in them  although  other  priorities — notably 
our  effort  In  Vietnam — have  required  post- 
ponement of  some  objectives. 

I  also  believe  that  we  can  and  will  achieve 
the  goal  set  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son: a  manned  landmg  on  the  moon  before 
1970. 
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My  own  oonfldenoe  In  our  rapidly  advanc- 
ing •c1mc«  and  technology  la  such  that  I  ean 
rtaualte«  many  more  dramatic  achlwementa 
ahead,  although  I  will  fix  no  timetable  for 
them. 

1  The  exploration  of  the  lun»r  »urf»ce. 
and  poaatbly  the  establishment  of  oae  or 
more  permanent  baaes  there. 

2  The  development  of  a  whole  family  of 
earth-orbltlng  atatlona.  manned  and  supplied 
by  reg:uUr  ferry  •ervioea. 

8  The  building  of  spaceport*  In  a  number 
of  places  In  this  country  for  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  spacecraft. 

4  The  development  of  recoverable  and  re- 
usable launching  vehicles,  and  maneuverable 
space  vehicles,  with  a  consequent  drastic  re- 
duction In  the  cost  of  space  travel. 

6  The  Improvement  of  propulsion  meth- 
ods, with  the  use  of  nuclear  as  well  as  chem- 
ical energy,  so  that  faster  and  more  powerful 
rockets  can  make  planetary  trips  In  a  week 
or  lass  which  today  would  require  many 
months. 

8  The  launching  of  unmanned  probe*  to 
every  part  of  the  solar  system — and  perhaps 
manned  planetary  expeditions  as  well. 

We  must  not.  however,  become  so  totally 
fascinated  by  the  wonders  of  outer  space  that 
we  neglect  the  applications  of  space  tech- 
nology to  a  betier  life  right  here  on  earth. 

A  few  days  ago  we  orbited  our  first  truly 
operaUonal  weather  satellite— Easa  U.  I  was 
pleased  during  my  recent  visit  to  the  Ood- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center  to  see  the  succese- 
ful  readout  of  the  first  weather  plctxires  It 
sent  back.  This  Is  a  satellite  the  entire  world 
can  tune  in  on — not  only  governmenu  but, 
with  a  relatively  small  Investment,  colleges 
or  even  Individual  citizens. 

TTie  time  is  not  distant  when  we  will  be 
able  to  predict,  and  predict  with  accuracy, 
the  weather  everywhere  on  e«u^h.  We  may 
even  be  able  to  control  It — and  thus  open  up 
many  and  portions  of  the  world  to  culUva- 
tlon. 

Olob*l  oommunlcatlon  by  satellites  wUl 
become  a  fact  In  the  very  near  future.  It 
will  be  foUowed  by  direct  broadcast  of  both 
voice  and  TV  to  home  receivers  throughout 
large  sections  of  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  alone,  the  benefit* 
are  already  Impressive.  Improvements  in 
medical  instrumentation,  resulting  from 
e>'  •.rorUc  Innovations  In  the  space  pro- 
<-».;-.  are  already  beginning  to  revolutionise 
uie  equipment  of  clinics  and  horpltals.  It 
should  be  possible  to  monitor  continuously 
and  m  detail  the  condition  of  hundreds  of 
patients  from  a  single  location. 

Other  direct  beneflu  will  esewie  In  the 
form  of  wideband  transoceanic  communica- 
tions. Improved  forest  fire  detection,  and 
hlgh-ac«\u-acy  navigation. 

We  have  already  made  fantastic  strides  In 
devising  more  effective,  reliable,  and  compact 
electronic  equipment  with  a  wide  variety  of 
applications.  We  have  developed  Improved 
alloys,  cwmnlca,  and  other  materials.  And 
there  have  been  other  innovations,  such  as 
the  accelerated  use  of  liquid  oxygen  in  steel- 
making,  new  ooatlngB  for  the  temperature 
control  of  buildings,  and  filters  foe  deter- 
gents. 

Our  progress  in  space  has  already  con- 
tributed to  our  national  security.  The  use 
of  communications  satellites  Is  backing  up 
our  sffort  In  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  supfMsrt  of  our  Armed 
Porcos  by  better  communications,  our  peace- 
ful appUoatlon  of  space  competence  for  na- 
tional secvirlty  takes  many  other  forms. 

.'Mnot^c  them  are  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  weather,  more  eSectlve  mapping, 
earlier  warning  of  Impending  dangers,  and 
the  detection  of  nuclear  explosions  In  space 
or  In  the  atmoapbere. 

There  are  some  Who  clalna.  with  all  aln- 
cen-.y    th*:  ti.*  terrestrial  relevance  of  sfMot 


science  and  technology  ha*  been  much  «■- 
aggerated.  Oonoentlng  this,  I  would  osaks 
two  comments : 

One  Is  to  the  skeptics  outside  this  ball. 
I  think  they  have  forgotten  the  fact  that 
thU  whole  field  U  «tUl  only  In  its  Infancy. 
The  beet  Is  yet  to  come. 

The  other  Is  to  you  A*  you  oooatantly 
enlarge  the  borlaons  of  spaoe  sclenoe  and 
technology.  I  urge  that  you  be  everlaaUngly 
alert  to  recognlae  those  dleooverlee  and  Inno- 
vations which  can  uaefully  be  applied  here 
on  our  own  planet. 

Moreover.  It  Is  not  only  technology  that 
we  have  developed.  Perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant, we  have  called  Into  being  rich 
human  and  Intellectual  resources — methods. 
capabilities,  insights,  and  management  tech- 
niques which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
problems  far  removed  from  spaoe. 

In  this  resp>ect,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Initiative  of  private  companies  and  of  Oor- 
emor  Brown  of  California,  who  have  shown 
the  way  toward  focusing  the  talents  of  the 
aerospace  Industries  on  matters  as  Impor- 
tant to  our  everyday  living  as  traffic  con- 
gestion and  garbage  control. 

I  believe  the  techniques  of  systems  anal- 
ysis— developed  to  Its  highest  point  so  far 
In  the  aerospace  industries — will  be  Invalu- 
able to  us  as  we  face  up  to  the  problems  of 
urban  life,  to  the  pollution  of  oxir  waters 
and  our  atmosphere,  and  to  many  other 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  believe  those  of  you  here  who  are  in 
the  aerospace  Industry  have  a  very  real 
obligation  to  make  your  capabilities  more 
widely  known  to  State  and  local  officials. 

Why  you?  Because  the  technical  and 
Intellectual  capabilities  you  possess  In 
abundance  were  made  possible  by  the  tax 
dollars  which  have  supported  the  space 
program. 

Why  you?  Because  your  management 
and  your  workers  are  citizens  of  many  of 
the  communities  which  will  directly  benefit 
from  such  efforts. 

Why  you?  Because  It  will  be  a  practical 
demonsuatlon  to  the  world  how  democracy 
and  free  enterprise  function  effectively  for 
the  common  good. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observation* 
on  the  International  significance  of  the 
space  effort. 

I  believe  it  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  Interest  of  peoples  throughout 
the  world  in  the  unfolding  space  age. 

For  example,  a  USIA-sponsored  space 
exhibit  last  month  In  Kangoon.  Burma — a 
place  most  of  us  might  have  imagined  to  be 
remote  froni  the  space  age— drew  over 
360.000  visitors.  Astronaut  John  Glenn  was 
there,  and  Astronaut*  Walter  Scblrra  and 
Frank  Borman  are  currently  winding  up  a 
successful  swing  around  the  tree  Asian 
capitals,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Many  countries  with  llttls  or  no  spaoe 
experience  ars  showing  their  Interest  in  a 
very  concrete  and  practical  way.  They  have 
realized  the  need  to  engage  In  space  pro- 
grams to  develop  thrtr  own  scientific  compe- 
tence, and  we  are  helping  them  to  do  so. 
Already  we  are  cooperating  with  about  70 
countries,  and  the  State  Department  and 
NASA  are  pressing  forward  with  new  initia- 
tives in  international  cooperation. 

For  what  I  now  say  I  may  be  accused  of 
being  something  of  a  visionary — but  I  am 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  being  In  the  good 
company  of  other  vtslonarle*. 

I  beUeve  that  the  exploration  of  space  will 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  how  we  look  at 
our  life  here  on  earth.  It  will  put  all  our 
affairs  in  a  wider  and  more  wholesome 
perspective. 

Ever  since  Copernicus,  we  have  known  that 
our  earth  is  a  small  planet  in  an  Immense 
universe.    But   while  we  have  known   this 


Intellectually  and  theoretically,  meet  of  m 
have  not  really  taken  it  to  heart,  not  really 
felt  It  in  the  marrow  of  our  bones. 

As  the  full  significance  of  that  fact  is 
brought  home  to  iis  by  the  actual  explora- 
tion of  space.  It  will  seem  increasingly  abrunl 
that  we  have  not  better  organized  our  life 
here  on  earth. 

Our  experience  In  spaoe  ean  be  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  all  of  OS,  wherever  we  live,  to 
move  toward  the  establishment  of  a  world 
of  law,  where  freedom  and  Justice  an 
assured  to  all — and  where.  In  the  words  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah : 

"Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  IN  OPERATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  wa£  highly  publicized  during 
the  congressional  debate  on  the  enact- 
ment of  the  autliorlzing  legislation  and 
In  determining  the  amounts  of  money  to 
be  allocated  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday. 
March  13.  carried  a  report  on  one  small 
project  which  has  been  initiated  under 
this  act  to  benefit  a  West  Virginia  fanner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dnttcd   Ststsb  Risks   (LOdlJie   on   MAKma 

A  West  Vnciifia  Faxmxb  a  Lxm,c  Lxss  Pooa 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Frankliw,  W.  Va..  March  12. — Six  miles  on 
the  twisting  blacktop  from  this  mountain 
hamlet  of  760  persons  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
off  the  hard  road,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Is  reaching  out  to  give  W.  Walton  Shrader 
a  chance  to  change  four  generations  of  hard- 
earned  poverty  on  a  nearly  spent  Apps- 
lachlan  family  farm. 

It  seems  both  a  modest  and  a  risky  out- 
reach. It  Is  a  gamble  that  a  poor  rural 
family,  living  In  what  would  seem  frontier 
conditions  If  the  land  were  not  already  over- 
grassed and  leached  of  life,  can  be  a  little 
leas  poor  by  enriching  the  sloping  pasture 
with  Government  fertilizer. 

It  may  mean  an  addition  of  four  head 
to  Mr.  Shraders  herd  of  17  Hereford  beef 
cows  and  100  sheep,  which  brought  him  » 
net  Income  of  1 1.300  last  year. 

In  a  ceremony  here  yesterday  afternoon. 
made  awkward  by  a  gathering  of  country 
men  unused  to  their  roles  at  such  an  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Shrader  received  $1,091.85  under 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1966  to  Improve  50  acres  of  his  304-acre 
farm,  the  maximum  area  allowed  each  appli- 
cant. 

According  to  Qua  K.  Douglass,  the  West 
Virginia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  who 
came  here  from  Charleston  to  officiate,  the 
ceremonial  writing  of  signatures,  committing 
the  Federal  money,  made  the  hefty,  crew-cut 
Mr.  Shrader  the  first  farmer  In  the  13-SUU 
Appalachian  reglan  to  receive  such  a  re- 
covery grant. 

F*w  here,  least  of  aU  Mr.  Shrader,  who 
looks  older  than  his  31  years,  expect  to  get 
rl«ih.  But  against  the  topographic  and  eco- 
nomic forces  that  have  cut  farm  ''"P'^J' 
ment  In  Weet  Virginia  In  half  since  1»W, 
Mr.  Shrader  U  staying. 


"My  great-great-granddaddy  built  the 
bouse."  he  said. 

He  has  neither  a  telephone  nor  an  auto- 
mobile. The  Appalachian  development  con- 
tract be  signed  will  give  him  income  over 
the  next  8  years,  earmarked  for  specific  land 
lUblllzatlon  projects,  that  Is  not  quite  equal 
to  the  net  total  he  cleared  last  year  to  sup- 
port his  wife,  his  two  children,  his  sister 
tad  a  nearly  blind  uncle  who  shares  owner- 
ship of  the  farm  and  lives  with  him. 

gven  more  than  in  other,  richer  agricul- 
tural regions,  farming  In  Appalachla,  Com- 
missioner Douglass  said,  must  be  "profes- 
donal,"  scratching  out  the  best  possible  eco- 
nomic use  of  the  poor  land. 

The  6-year,  $1.2  billion  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  gives  West  Virginia 
$000,000  this  year  to  accelerate  2  natural 
trends  In  the  13  Mountain  States — the  aban- 
donment of  marginal  farming  and  the  change 
ID  land  use  on  remaining  farm*  to  grazing 
for  cattle.  In  the  13  States,  however,  70  per- 
cent of  the  potential  pasture  land  Is  in  need 
of  conservation  measures. 

The  staying  power  of  farmers  who  remain 
here  Is  strong.  On  the  rocky  slopes  of  Pen- 
dleton County,  along  the  dark,  deep-cut  ra- 
vines that  drop  almost  vertically  from  a  tim- 
bered mountain  skyline,  the  land  has  been 
Inhospitable  to  economic  agriculture  for  as 
long  as  anyone  here  can  remember. 

More  than  a  third  of  West  Virginia's  farm 
icreage  has  a  slope  of  frc»n  25  to  40  percent, 
or  a  grade  of  from  26  to  40  feet  of  elevation 
lor  each  100  feet  of  expanse. 

This  county  was  settled  200  years  ago  and, 
itarttng  with  raids  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  It  has  had  trouble.  Isolation 
between  the  Shenandoah  and  Allegheny 
Mountains,  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
Potomac  River,  still  makes  the  region  diffi- 
cult to  reach  on  winding  roads.  It  has  ham- 
pered (arm  market  outlets. 

And  now.  Commissioner  Douglass  said.  It 
U  even  difficult  for  farmers  here  to  sell  prod- 
uce locally.  Buyers  In  Appalachla,  as  every- 
where else,  prefer  the  packaged  foods  avail- 
able at  supermarkets. 

Ui.  Shrader's  $1,091  In  aid  will  pay  80 
percent  of  his  costs  In  reclaiming,  through 
aerial  application  of  fertilizer,  topdresslng 
with  lime  and  reseedlng  In  orchard  grass.  50 
acres  of  pasture  and  meeidowland.  He  will 
also  get  1150  to  develop  a  spring,  providing 
pipes  and  troughs  to  water  his  livestock. 

He  already  has  two  6-percent  loans  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  totaling 
IS.900. 

An  Irony  of  the  Appalachian  farm  recovery 
program.  West  Virginia  officials  said  yes- 
terday, is  that  It  was  watered  down  and  re- 
named "land  stabilization"  when  Congress- 
men from  western  and  southern  cattle  dis- 
tricts objected  that  the  original,  more  gener- 
ous "pasture  Improvement"  plan  might  sub- 
sidise beef  competition  for  their  own  con- 
stituents.        .^ 

VIETNAM— ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT HUMPHREY  TO  COLUMBIA 
SCHOLASTIC  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.    JACKSON.      Mr.    President,    on 
March    12,    Vice    President    Humphrey 
made  a  statement  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion to  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
AMociation  in  New  York  City.    His  re- 
fflarks  to  these  college  students — deUv- 
ered  over  the  telephone  because  he  was 
not  able  to  leave  Washington.  DC,  at 
that  time— will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of 
•ny  colleagues. 

I  should  like  unanimous  consent  that 
vice  President  HuMPHRry's  remarks  be 
™«rted  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKLCPHONX  RsMAaKS   OP   VlCX   PmXSXDKNT  Htr- 
BXKT     HlTMPRSKT    TO     COLUMBIA     SCHOLASTIC 

Przss  Association,  New  Yokk  Crt,  Mabcr 

12,  196« 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  be  with 
you  In  person  today.  The  business  of  govern- 
ment keeps  me  in  Washington.  But  I  am 
happy  to  at  least  have  the  chance  to  visit 
with  you  by  telephone. 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  In  public 
life  In  the  company  of  the  press.  But  never 
have  I  been  exposed  to  so  many  Journalists  at 
one  time. 

If  It  were  possible,  I  would  prefer  to  con- 
vert this  telephone  message  Into  a  press  con- 
ference, and  respond  to  your  questions. 

I  know  that  they  would  be  probing  and 
pointed.  And  I  know  that  most  of  them 
would  focus  on  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
some  of  the  questions  I  am  sure  you  would 
ask. 

I  am  sure  you  would  begin  by  asking:  Why 
are  we  In  Vietnam? 

We  are  In  South  Vietnam  to  repel  and 
prevent  the  success  of  aggression  against  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  that  country. 

We  are  there  to  help  assure  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  the  basic  right  to  decide  their 
own  futures,  freely  and  without  intimida- 
tion. 

We  are  there  to  help  those  people  achieve  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

We  are  there  to  help  establish  the  principle 
that — In  this  nuclear  age — aggression  cannot 
be  an  acceptable  means  either  of  settling  In- 
ternational disputes  or  of  realizing  national 
objectives.  If  aggression  Is  permitted  to  go 
unchecked,  we  cannot  In  good  faith  hold  out 
much  hope  for  the  future  of  small  nations  or 
of  world  peace. 

This  Is  why  we  are  In  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  there  to  build  an  empire  •  •  • 
to  exercise  domination  over  that  part  of 
the  world  *  *  *  to  establish  military  bases. 
We  are  not  there  to  imptose  a  government  or 
way  of  life  on  other  peoples. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  faces 
a  massive  task  In  building  a  democratic 
society  while  meeting  determined  force  and 
terror. 

For  many  centuries,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple lived  under  Mandarin  rule.  Then  came 
two  generations  of  colonial  domination,  fol- 
lowed by  25  years  of  almost  constant  war- 
fare. This  Is  stony  soil  for  democracy  to  grow 
in. 

Moreover.  Illiteracy  has  been  high,  corrup- 
tion all  too  cc«nmon  and  public  spirit  aU  too 
rare,  and  the  number  of  well-trained  edu- 
cated people  all  too  small. 

The  peasants  of  Vietnam — and.  Indeed,  of 
all  Asia — are  rebelling  against  the  kind  of 
life  they  have  led  for  ages  past.  They  want 
sectirity.  But  they  also  want  dlgrnity  and 
self-respect.  Justice,  and  the  hope  of  some- 
thing better  in  the  future. 

The  Communists — In  their  drive  for 
power — seek  to  use  and  subvert  the  hop>e8 
of  these  people.  If  they  succeed,  we  could 
win  many  battles  and  yet  lose  the  war. 

That  Is  why  the  Vietnamese  Government, 
with  our  support.  Is  pressing  the  "other  war" 
with  vigor — the  war  against  poverty,  hvinger, 
disease,  and  Ignorance.  This  Is  the  theme  of 
the  "Declaration  of  Honolulu" — and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Honolulu  Declaration  could 
be  a  milestone  In  the  history  of  our  policy 
in  Asia. 

The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  be- 
ginning in  earnest  the  struggle  to  win  and 
hold  the  allegiance  of  the  people  who  live 
in  rural  South  Vietnam,  In  more  than  2,600 
Tlllagea   and  approximately   11,000  hamlets. 


EffcH-ts  are  being  made  to  give  South  Viet- 
nam firm  social  and  economic  footing — and 
a  sound  democratic  political  system  as  weU. 

An  Advisory  Council  lor  the  Building  of 
Democracy  (Including  representatives  of  all 
the  nationalist  political  tendencies)  has  been 
appointed.  It  Is  drafting  a  constitution,  an 
election  law.  and  regulations  concerning 
political  ptartles  and  the  press.  It  will  hold 
broad-scale  consultations  In  formulating 
these  documents  and  regulations. 

Premier  Ky  has  publicly  conunitted  him- 
self to  steps  leading  to  free  elections  before 
the  end  of  next  year.  As  I  left  Saigon,  a  few 
days  ago.  Premier  Ky  told  me:  "We  have 
begun  12  years  late.    But  It  Is  not  too  late." 

Are  these  mere  words,  or  will  they  be 
backed  up  by  genuine  commitment  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  people  In  translating  them 
into  deeds? 

I  think  the  most  encouraging  answer  to 
that  question  is  being  given  by  the  students 
of  South  Vietnam.  They  sire  young  men  and 
women  who,  for  the  most  part,  come  from 
the  more  comfortable  and  privileged  groups 
In  the  country,  based  largely  In  the  cities. 

Last  summer  some  5,000  young  people 
voluntarily  enrolled  In  the  summer  youth 
program.  Ttiey  went  out  to  all  portions  of 
the  country  which  are  not  under  Commu- 
nist control.  They  rolled  up  their  sleeves 
and  set  to  work  with  purpose  and  dedication. 
They  helped  erect  schools,  dug  wells,  built 
homes  for  the  refugees,  and  carried  out  many 
other  tiseful  projects. 

That  program  was  scheduled  tar  the  3 
months  of  the  school  vacation.  But  It  has 
been  widely  continued  since. 

When  I  was  In  South  Vietnam,  I  visited  a 
demonstration  project  staffed  by  teenagers 
in  the  Eighth  District  of  Saigon — a  btully 
rundown  slum,  the  worst  In  the  city.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  students,  a  group  of 
refugees  there  had  converted  an  abandoned 
and  water-filled  graveyard  Into  an  attractive, 
orderly  neighborhood  of  new  homes.  A  com- 
munity center  and  a  school  were  being  built, 
and  local  officials  had  been  elected. 

Some  30  Vietnamese  teachers  of  English 
have  launched  what  they  call  a  "new  school" 
movement.  They  are  seeking  to  stimulate 
a  richer  and  more  democratic  extracurricular 
life  for  high  school  students.  They  are  help- 
ing them  to  develop  student  government, 
debating  societies,  sports  clubs,  and — this 
will  please  you,  I'm  sure — student  news- 
papers. 

A  number  of  youth  organizations — Catho- 
lic, Buddhist,  and  others — are  undertaking 
work  and  training  projects  throughout  South 
Vietnam.  Some  are  being  assisted  by  the 
government,  some  are  working  with  the  fine 
group  of  men  and  women  in  Vietnam  for 
the  International  Voluntary  Service,  and 
others  are  acting  on  their  own  Initiative. 

Young  people  like  these  offer  the  best  hope 
for  the  future  of  a  free  Vietnam.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  tests  of  whether  Its  government 
is  making  progress  toward  Its  goals  In  the 
social  revolution  will  be  the  degree  to  which 
the  government  can  attract  and  hold  their 
allegiance  and  support. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  directed  to  you 
young  people  listening  today. 

We  know  much  too  little  about  Asia,  and 
we  need  to  know  much  more. 

I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  take  the 
opportunity  In  college  to  learn  more  about 
Asia.  For  those  of  you  who  will  continue 
as  Journalists,  this  knowledge  will  be  es- 
sential. It  will  be  Important  also  to  those 
of  you  who  elect  other  walks  of  life — per- 
haps In  your  work,  certainly  as  responsible 
citizens.  Scane  of  you  may  devote  your 
careers  to  Asia — as  dlplc»nats.  as  business, 
men.  or  as  scholars. 

We  need  to  do  our  level  best  to  stimulate 
wider  American  Interest  In  Asia — including 
OommunlBt   China.     I   am    delighted    that 
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?'>!«'.d<mt  Jonnw^n  haa  opened  tlM  wn  .  '  - 
our  KboUn  to  travel  tbere.  The  Chlnaae 
l«a<l«n  tpcAk  bAraliiy  oT  ujt  but.  m  Preatdeat 
JohruoD  has  said : 

"We  can  live  with  anger  tn  words  aa  long 
a«  It  1*  matched  by  caution  In  deed ." 

r  sjn  conrlnced  that — despite  the  Bhrtll 
anil -American  propaganda  which  Is  carried 
on  by  the  Chinese  Oommualst* — there  ts 
BtlU  much  friendship  there  for  ua  among  the 
Chlneae  people  from  our  many  prevtotia 
years  of  fruitful  and  constructive  work 
together 

We  must  be  firm  tn  resisting  the  expan- 
alontat  defllgns  of  the  present  rulers  of  China. 
But  we  murt  take  every  opportunity  to  show 
our  friendship  for  the  Chinese  people.  We 
respect  and  value  their  learning,  their  skills, 
their  arts,  and  their  many  contributions  to 
civilization 

With  the  other  peoples  of  Asia,  I  anticipate 
steadily  growing  friendship  and  cooperation. 
They  are  already  an  lmp>ortant  part  of  the 
world  of  my  generation.  They  are  certain 
to  be  an  even  more  significant  part  of  yours. 

Finally,  may  I  say  this;  The  next  few  years 
of  human  history  will  be  dangerous  ones. 
But  they  wlU  also  be  years  of  opportunity. 

For  never  has  mankind  ever  possessAd 
•ucli  power  for  good  and  for  making  the 
world  safer  and  happier  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  have  never  had  their 
share  of  anything  but  hunger,  Ignorance, 
and  misery. 

Tour  generation  will  have  a  large  part 
to  play  In  determining  whether  man  destroys 
himself  or  whether  he  moves  forward  Into 
a  new  age  of  peace  and  understanding. 

The  future  la  In  your  hands.  I  hope  you 
wi^l  DJake  the  most  of  It. 


MILWAUKEE  8ENTINAL  COMMENTS 
ON  SCHOOL  MILK  CUTBACK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  nice  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  excellent  article  commenting 
on  the  administration's  plans  to  cripple 
the  special  milk  program  for  schoolchil- 
dren This  article  appeared  In  one  of 
•.he  Nation's  Qnest  newspapers,  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentlnal,  under  the  byline  of  the 
pap^r  s  new  Washington  correspondent, 
.Ja.iies  Wieghart. 

In  my  estimation  this  article  simis  up 
:he  issues  at  stake  as  well  as  any  I  have 
read  since  the  school  milk  controversy 
got  unden*-ay.  First  the  story  points 
o>)t  that  ihp  Issue  is  "a  Federal  program 
which  this  year  win  make  available  more 
than  3  billion  half  pints  of  milk  for  mll- 
iions  of  children  In  94,000  schools,  child 
•are  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
ca.i,p«  and  other  nonprofit  Instltutlona 
;:ial  aid  ch;ldren." 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  say : 

Under  the  program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  3  cent*  a  half  pint  for  school  milk. 
The  remaining  2  to  4  cents  Is  paid  locally. 
The  milk  program  Is  not  compulsory,  but  is 
made  available  to  all  children  In  participat- 
ing schools. 

As  my  colleagues  so  well  know  the  pro- 
posed 80-percent  cut  means  that  the  chil- 
dren would  have  to  pay  the  3  cents  now 
provided  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  un- 
It^ss  they  passed  a  means  test  or  attended 
a  sciiool  without  a  school  lunch  program. 
This  does  not  sound  like  much  money. 
But  let  us  lake  a  family  with  four  chll- 
d.'-en  m  school  Etch  child  probably  ha« 
milk  In  midmirmnc  and  midaftemoon 
under  the  school  milk  program.  This 
means  40  half  pints  a  week.    Without 


era!  help  the  parents  of  those  chD- 
uren  would  have  to  pay  an  additional 
$1.20  a  week  or  as  much  as  $42  more  a 
year.  For  a  family  with  four  childr^i 
and  moderate  means  this  is  a  great  bur- 
den. 

The  Wieghart  article  then  goes  on  to 
quote  many  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
delegation.  For  example  he  quotes  Con- 
gressman Race  as  agreeing  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  lower  priority  domes- 
tic programs  will  have  to  be  cut  to  fi- 
nance the  war  in  Vietnam  but  saying 
that  the  school  milk  program  should  not 
be  considered  "lower  priority." 

Representative  BTALSAinc  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

I  feel  this  program  Is  perhaps  the  lowest 
price  Investment  all  of  us  could  make  to 
greatly  Improve  the  overall  health  of  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent article  be  Inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PaoxMm  Gains  Aid  Against  Milk  Ctttback 
(By  James  G.  Wieghart) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  congressional  re- 
volt— leas  dramatic  than  the  great  debate 
on  Vietnam  policy — is  being  led  by  Senator 
Proxmirs,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  over  the 
administration's  proposed  cutback  of  the 
highly  successful  school  miik  program. 

Unlike  the  revolt  against  Mr.  Johnson's 
Vletiuun  policy,  PaozMiaE's  rebellion  app>ear8 
to  be  gaining  exxough  Senate  and  House  sup- 
port to  be  successful. 

At  issue  Is  the  fate  of  a  Federal  program 
which  this  year  will  make  available  more 
than  3  billion  half  pints  of  milk  for  mUUons 
of  children  In  04,000  schoola,  cshild  care  o«n- 
ters.  settlement  houses,  suminer  camps,  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  that  aid  children. 

Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  3  cents  a  half  pint  for  school  calik. 
The  remaining  3  to  4  cents  U  paid  locaUy. 
The  mUk  program  Is  not  compulsory,  but  It 
la  made  available  to  all  children  in  partici- 
pating schools. 

The  administration  announced  last  month 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  cut 
spending  on  the  program  this  year  from  Xtte 
•103  million  appropriated  by  Congress,  to 
»100  mUllon.  For  fiscal  1907.  beginning 
July  1.  the  administration  plans  to  cut 
spending  on  sciiool  milk  from  |I03  milUon  to 
$21  mUUon. 

P»oxMiBs  haa  attacked  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  as  "phony  economy"  In  a 
series  of  dally  Senate  speeches  over  the  last 
several  weeks. 

He  also  has  Introduced  m  bUl  to  etilarge 
the  school  rntlk  program  and  make  It  perma- 
aent.  Under  the  Proxmlre  blii.  Si  10  million 
would  be  appropriated  for  the  program  In 
Aacal  1««7.  tllS  million  In  1906.  and  $120 
mlUlon   la    1909   and  succeeding  years. 

Senator  Ncl.son,  Democrat,  of  Wlaconsin. 
and  43  other  Senators  have  coaponsored  the 
Proxmlre  bUl  Identical  Mils  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Representatives 
Racc  and  arAUSAinc,  both  Wkaoonsln  Demo- 
craU.  and  five  other  Houm  Members. 

"The  administration's  proposed  cutback 
la  a  phony,  fake,  paper  «00Bomy."  Pkoxmibs 
•aid  Sunday.  -Federal  funds  not  spent  on 
school  milk  will  be  spent  under  price  sup- 
port lawB  to  buy  and  sell  the  same  milk. 

"Xees  milk  will  be  used  under  the  pro- 
gram because  local  school  districts  win  hare 
to  assume  an  increased  sbare  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  pass  It  on  to  the  children. 

"This  means  that  less  milk  will  be  con- 
•tuned  and  more  milk  will  have  to  be  ptir- 


chased  by  the  Oovemment  under  the  dairy 
support  program.  In  other  words.  Instead 
of  going  into  the  chUdren"*  staniachs.  the 
milk  vUl  be  powdered  and  stored  in  ware- 
houses at  GtovernnMnt  expense."  Paoxiou 
said. 

Nklbom  said  OoDgress  'Is  unlikely"  to  allow 
the  budget  cut  to  stand.  H«  said  the  re. 
duction  would  mean  the  end  of  the  milk  pro- 
gram which  provides  mUk  for  660,000  chil- 
dren.  Including  those  tn  Wisconsin  school*. 

"If  this  milk  isn't  purchased  for  tb« 
schools,  it  goes  Into  butter,  cheese,  and  dry 
nUUc  and  ends  up  in  surplos  under  the  price 
support  program,"  tiKumyn  said.  "Then  the 
Government  haa  to  buy  It  anyway,  at  almost 
the  same  cost." 

RacK  said  he  agreed  with  President  John- 
son that  "lower  priority"  domestic  prograns 
will  hare  to  be  cut  to  finance  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  but  he  said  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram should  not  be  considered  "low«r 
priority." 

*TTie  health  and  nutrltlcm  of  our  Nation'! 
youngsters  cannot  be  a  matter  of  "lower  pri- 
ority In  the  wide-ranging  ooncems  of  our 
National  Oovemment,"  Racs  said. 

©TALSAwai.  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  said  that  there  Is  strong 
support  for  the  bUl  to  preserve  the  program 
among  cotnmlttee  members. 

"I  feel  this  program  Is  perhaps  the  lowest 
price  Investment  all  of  us  could  make  to 
greatly  Improve  the  overall  health  of  this 
country,"  Stalbattm  said. 

Representative  Thomson,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  also  supports  the  bill,  said: 

"It  Is  abeurd  for  President  Johnson  to  ask 
for  billions  of  dollars  for  vast,  worldwide 
programs  for  social  progress,  while  he  denies 
milk  for  the  schoolchildren  of  America." 

Mr.  Johnson,  stung  over  the  wave  of  criti- 
cism on  the  proposal,  reportedly  has  directed 
his  staff  to  prepare  new  legislation  restoring 
some  Federal  support  for  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs. 

The  President  reportedly  told  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion that  hla  greatest  volume  of  mall  con- 
cerned the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  cutback 
In  the  school  program. 

The  administration's  new  proposal,  how- 
ever, reportedly  will  have  a  means  test  at- 
tached to  It.  limiting  milk  only  to  children 
of  poverty  stricken  families. 

PaoxMiKC  has  Indicated  he  would  oppose 
such  a  measure. 

"Nothing  Is  more  abhorrent  In  my  mind 
than  requiring  first  and  second  graders  to 
give  evidence  that  dad  is  too  poor  to  pay  for 
a  half  pint  of  milk,  but  this  Is  exacUy  what 
a  means  test  would  require,"  Pboxmirx  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  SENATOR 
HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  and  finest  Senators  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know,  former  Sena- 
tor Harry  Flood  Byrd.  who  retired  last 
November. 

Long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1959.  I  knew  of  Harry  Flood  Byrd:  for 
over  a  period  of  many  years  he  had  been 
a  sjmibol  of  fiscal  soundness  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  in  government.  He 
earned  this  reputation  aa  a  successful 
farmer,  as  Oovemor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Vb'^inia  from  1926  to  1930,  and 
as  n.S.  Senatco-  slace  1933. 

His  unflinching  dedication  to  sound 
finance,  his  steaiUastneai  against  the 
fluctuating  popular  fiscal  and  econonilc 
breezes,  and  his  refusal  to  be  Intiaiidatea 
though  outnumbered  earned  him  fitting 
and  enviable  praise  as  a  man  of  "abso- 
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lute  Integrity,  absolute  honesty,  and  ab- 
solute courage." 

We  who  served  with  Senator  Byrd 
attest  to  the  accuracy  of  this  descrip- 
tion by  the  eminent  writer,  William  S. 
White. 

Senator  Byrd  was  never  a  faddist.  He 
was  a  fundamentalist.  And  although 
majority  sentiment  might  differ  from 
hjs  views,  he  never  harbored  rancor  nor 
bitterness.  He  possessed  the  courage 
that  is  born  of  conviction. 

When  Senator  Byrd  annoimced  his 
retirement,  there  were  comments  that 
an  era  in  American  history  had  ended. 

Perhaps  in  a  sense  this  is  so. 

But  the  example  that  he  set  during 
his  long  public  tenure  will  shine  on  and 
on  for  us  and  for  generations  of  Amer- 
icans to  come:  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty,  unwavering  allegiance  to  public 
office  as  a  public  trust,  and  tireless  safe- 
piarding  of  the  people's  money. 

A  poor  boy  who  worked  hard  and  be- 
came a  prosperous  apple  grower  and  a 
successful  public  leader,  Senator  Byrd 
has  earned  a  high  place  in  history's  roll- 
c&U  of  American  statesmen  and  patriots. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  can 
be  very  proud  of  one  of  its  most  illus- 
trious sons.  Virginia  has  lost  a  great 
champion  in  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  lost  one  of  its  most  notable 
Members. 

I  want  to  wish  Senator  Byrd  good 
health  and  long  life  in  his  well-deserved 
retirement.    Aloha,  my  friend. 


WEST   VIRGINLIVS    SUMMERSVTLLE 
DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  pace  of  activities  attend- 
ant upon  the  development  of  the  Sum- 
mersville  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In 
Nicholas  County,  W.  Va.,  Including  the 
recreational  complex  and  airport  facili- 
ties. Is  accelerating.  On  Wednesday. 
March  23,  the  tunnel  releasing  the  water 
over  the  dam  will  be  tested  and  bidding 
opened  for  contractors"  services  In  seed- 
ing the  425  acres  of  uncovered  earth  left 
exposed  following  construction  of  the 
dam. 

Meanwhile,  West  Virginians  are  ea- 
gerly watching  the  progress  of  this 
multimillion-dollar  project,  which  com- 
bines flood  control,  increased  water 
wpply,  pollution  abatement,  recreation, 
UKl  flsh  propagation,  and  is  ultimately 
expected  to  attract  thousands  of  tour- 
Irts  annually  to  West  Virginia. 

The  March  13  article  by  Mr.  Harold  C. 
Gadd  In  the  Sunday.  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Q«ette-Mail  SUte  magazine,  entitled 
■The  Water  That  Isn't  Going  Over  the 
Own."  describes  this  eagerness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ow  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
*M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
»» follows: 

■r**  W4m  That  Ish't  Ooino  Ovm  thi  Dam 
(By  Harold  C.  Oadd) 

■^ut  the  first  week  of  February,  Sum- 
"*«*vllle  residents  and  motorist*  who  had 
«*»  from  miles  to  see  tlie  new  rsservoir  be- 
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hind  tlie  SununersvlUe  Dam,  ga^jed  at  tbe 
Bight  of  the  rapidly  rising  water  level. 

Since  work  on  the  three  valve-controlled 
outlets  was  not  completed — and  would  not  be 
completed  untU  someUme  In  April — was 
there  danger  that  the  unusually  heavy  snows 
of  January  would  soon  have  the  water  poiu- 
Ing  over  the  tc^  of  the  dam?  Wouldn't  that 
be  daxxgerous? 

No.  said  a  spokesman  from  the  HunUngton 
District,  UjB.  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  answer 
to  the  first  question.  Long  before  the  water 
level  could  reach  the  top  of  the  dam,  the 
excess  water  would  pour  out  over  a  spillway 
designed  and  built  for  Just  that  purpose. 

After  that  was  published,  the  sightseers 
started  looking  for  the  "spillway."  A  lot  of 
them  couldn't  find  It. 

As  one  motorist,  who  had  driven  up  from 
Charleston  to  see  the  dam  and  reservoir, 
said: 

"I  looked  all  over  and  I  couldn't  find  any 
spillway.  But  ni  tell  them  this:  If  tliat 
water  comes  up  two  more  feet  It  Is  going  to 
be  over  the  highway." 

Actually,  the  stretch  of  highway  to  which 
he  was  referring  Is  the  beginning  of  the  spill- 
way. It  Is  a  half-mile — or  less — from  the 
dam  Itself  and  you  have  to  drive  over  It  If 
you  go  to  see  the  dam  from  the  direction  of 
Kessler's  Cross  Lanes. 

On  Thursday,  March  3,  the  Gazette  pub- 
lished a  photo  of  water  pouring  over  the 
spillway,  but  the  caption  writer — thinking, 
perhaps,  that  everyone  was  as  familiar  with 
the  subject  as  he  was — wrote : 

"Over  the  top  of  SununersvlUe  Dam  go 
millions  of  gallons  of  Oauley  River  water." 

The  caption  writer  was  wrong.  The  Army 
engineers  were  right.  The  water  was  going 
over  the  spillway,  not  the  dam. 

Actually,  once  the  outlets  In  the  dsjn  It- 
self are  completed,  the  spillway  will  prob- 
ably never  be  needed  as  such  again — despite 
a  Summersvllle  wag  who  was  heard  to  re- 
mark: 

"Them  engineers  Just  think  that  water  will 
never  go  over  the  spillway  again.  They  don't 
know  the  Old  Gauley  River." 

Maybe  they  don't,  but  we  know  the  Old 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  If  those  outlets  aren't 
big  enough  to  handle  the  old  Oauley  River 
once  they  are  put  In  operation,  we're  going 
to  be  mighty  surprised. 

But.  If  they  don't.  It  won't  hurt  anjrthing 
for  the  spillway  to  be  a  spillway  any  time  it 
Is  needed. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  SPECIAL  MILK 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
shocked  by  the  President's  proposal  to 
seriously  curtail  the  school  lunch  and 
special  school  milk  programs  that  have 
benefited  America's  children  to  such  a 
great  extent. 

It  does  not  seem  right  that  the  admin- 
istration which  proposes  so  much  welfare 
legislation  would  reduce  drastically  or 
perhaps  even  cripple  such  beneficial  pro- 
grams as  these  to  provide  milk  and  school 
lunches  for  our  schoolchildren.  Recent- 
ly the  administration  suggested  a  food- 
for-freedom  program  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry of  the  world.  While  the  Idea's  objec- 
tive Is  laudable,  I  think  that  first  we 
ought  to  be  concerned  with  meeting  the 
nutritlorml  requirements  of  our  own 
children. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  sponsored  S. 
2888,  which  would  provide  that  milk  and 
dairy  products  controlled  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  be  used  In 


nonprofit  school  lunch  programs  without 
regard  to  priorities  set  up  in  other  laws. 
I  have  also  sponsored  S.  2921,  which 
would  establish  a  permanent  school 
milk  program. 

This  latter  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  encourage  the  consump- 
tion of  milk  by  U.S.  children  in  schools 
and  other  nonprofit  Institutions.  In  ad- 
dition, it  furnishes  guidelines  for  expan- 
sion of  the  program  begiiuiing  with  the 
1967  fiscal  year,  and  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
program.  Another  feature  would  require 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  reallo- 
cate funds  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines virill  not  be  fully  utilized  by  the 
State  to  which  they  were  initially 
aUotted. 

Since  1936,  the  school  lunch  program 
has  enabled  millions  of  children  to  ob- 
tain hot,  weU-balanced  meals  they  might 
not  have  enjoyed  otherwise.  In  1965. 
some  18  million  children  In  71,000  public 
and  nonprofit  private  schools  received 
lunches.  The  total  average  cost  of  50 
cents  per  meal  has  been  divided  among 
the  Federal  Government,  the  individual 
child,  and  the  States  and  localities. 

Wyoming,  like  other  States,  whole- 
heartedly approves  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Tills  past  fiscal  year,  an  esti- 
mated 31,906  of  our  children  and  273  of 
our  schools  participated. 

From  the  beginning,  the  program  has 
been  managed  at  the  local  level.  The 
decision  to  participate,  the  responsibility 
for  facilities,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
program  as  set  out  by  Federal  guidelines 
are  under  local  authority.  Federal  con- 
tributions are  twofold:  cash  and  food — 
either  procured  specifically  for  the  pro- 
gram or  through  surpluses  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  price  support 
or  surplus  removal  programs. 

The  special  schcMl  milk  program  was 
Instituted  in  1954  as  a  means  of  diverting 
surplus  milk  production  from  the  ever- 
growing; dairy  products  stockpile  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  for  the 
use  of  children.  Originally  limited  to 
schools,  the  program  was  extended  in 
1956  to  cover  nonprofit  camps,  homes, 
and  other  children's  Institutions. 

Under  the  program,  each  child  pays 
3  to  4  cents  on  the  average  for  a  half 
pint  of  milk  costing  a  total  of  6  to  8  cents. 
Wyoming  had  314  schools  taking  part  in 
the  milk  program  this  past  fiscal  year. 

Both  the  school  lunch  and  the  special 
milk  programs  have  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  anticipated.  Not  only  have 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  children 
been  improved,  but  also  a  good  market 
for  our  farmers,  food  industries,  and 
local  businesses  has  been  developed. 
Vast  amounts  of  surplus  foods  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  price- 
support  efforts  have  been  utilized. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  benefits  of 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams, the  President  now  asks  that  they 
be  reduced  by  $19  million — 12  percent — 
and  $82  million — 82  percent — resjiec- 
tively,  although  school  poptilation  con- 
tinues to  expand. 

If  the  demonstrated  advantages  of 
these  programs  are  to  be  malntaioed. 
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therp  must  be  affirmative  legislative  ac- 
tion Otherwise,  our  children,  fanners 
and  buslnesBmen,  Including  those  In 
Wyoming,  will  suffer.  I  urge  immediate 
consideration  and  approval  of  S  2888, 
permitting  the  needs  of  the  school  lunch 
program  to  be  met  from  CCC  stocks, 
and  S.  2921,  esUbllshlng  a  permanent 
school  milk  prorgam.  In  support  of  my 
recommendation.  I  quote  frran  the  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1218.  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964: 

No  b«tter  Investmant  can  be  made  than  to 
Increaae  funds  so  that  wholesome  lunches 
and  milk  wiu  be  available  to  all  children 
of  school  age 


VIETNAM  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  today  like  the  man 
who  Is  asked  to  pick  up  a  book  and  begin 
reading  on  page  179.  They  have  dlffl- 
cuity  Identifying  the  characters,  the  set- 
ting, and  the  sequence  They  must  rely 
on  others  to  tell  them  what  transpired  in 
the  previous  pages. 

The  book  to  which  I  refer  Is,  of  course, 
about  Vietnam,  and  a  man  well  qualified 
to  explain  what  haa  gone  before  is  John 
J.  Palrbank.  director  of  the  East  Asian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard  and  author 
of  ntimerous  books  and  articles  about 
U  S  relations  with  China. 

As  I  have  said  on  several  occasloris.  It 
Is  Immensely  Important  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  Chinese  cultural  Influence  In 
southeast  Asia,  for,  as  Dr.  Falrbcink 
observes: 

Cultural  differences  lay  the  powder  train 
for  International  conflict. 

FYom  his  understanding  of  historical 
and  cultural  forces.  Dr.  Palrbank  is 
qualified  to  discuss  our  present  predica- 
ment in  southeast  Asia  and  how  we 
should  deal  with  China  In  the  future. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  John  J  Fairbank 
app^ring  in  the  February  27  Washing- 
UH'.  Poet,  as  excerpted  from  the  New 
Yorlc  Review  of  Books,  be  printed  In  the 
Kecord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

[Prots  the  Waahlngton   (D.C.)   Post. 

Feb.   27,   IBM] 

CwTTH)  Statxs  Fighttwo  am  Ioka 

IN    ViXTNAM 

(By  John  J  Fairbank) 
(Note.— Fairbank  Is  director  of  the  East 
Asian  Research  Center  at  Harvard  and  author 
of  "The  United  States  and  China"  and 
Chineix!  Thought  and  Institutions."  His 
nj-.icif  u!  excerpted  with  permission  from  the 
Vew  Y  .rk  Review  of  Books,  IBM.  the  New 
Y    rk  Review  i 

The  Vietnam  debate  reflects  our  Intellec- 
tual un preparedness  Crisis  has  arisen  on 
the  furthest  fronUer  of  public  knowledge. 
*r.<l  viewpoints  diverge  widely  because  we  all 
iack  background  InformaUon. 

Vietnam"   was  not   even   a   Ubel   on  aor 
horiaon  20  years  ago.     It  was  stUl  "Annam" 
Uie  old   Chinese   term),  burled  within  the 
PVench  creation  "Indochina." 

Our  Ignorance  widens  the  spectrum  of  de- 
bate Everyone  seeks  peace  but  some  would 
?•'.  t  by  flghUng  more  broadly,  some  by  not 
fighung  at  aU  and  some  by  continuing  a 
strictly  limited  war.     Everyone  wants  nego- 


tiations. But  to  get  them,  some  would  bomb 
North  Vietnam  and  others  would  pause  or 
stop. 

Behind  the  cacophony  of  argument,  some 
hold  the  Europocentrlc  view  that  Vietnam 
is  far  away  and  In  the  Chinese  realm,  not  In 
our  realm.  Others  argue  for  a  more  global 
view  that  the  beJance  of  power  and  Inter- 
national order  can  be  preserved  only  by  con- 
taining the  Chinese  revolution  as  we  are 
already  doing  in  Korea  and  the  Taiwan 
StralU. 

Yet  here  the  problem  arises  that  It  Is  not 
the  Chinese  whom  we  face  In  South  Vietnam, 
but  rather  their  model  of  revolution.  Chair- 
man Mao's  Idea.  And  how  does  one  stop 
a  revolutionary  Idea? 

HISTOaiCAI.    CkAB    BAG 

How  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  revolution 
depends  on  how  we  understand  It — specifi- 
cally, what  Is  the  Chinese  revolutionary  In- 
fluence In  Vietnam?  And  behind  that,  what 
Is  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  revolution  Itself? 
Can  we  ultimately  deal  with  It  In  any  way 
short  of  war?     But  where  would  war  get  us? 

A  long  view  u  needed,  a  historical  frame- 
work within  which  to  see  all  the  actors,  In- 
cluding ourselves.  (What  are  we  doing  so 
far  from  home?)  Yet  our  knowledge  of  east 
Asian  history  Is  so  meager  It  can  mislead  us. 
HUtory  Is  used  as  a  grab  bag  from  which 
each  advocate  pulls  out  a  lesson  to  prove  his 
point. 

Some  recall  Manchuria  In  1931;  We  faUed 
to  stop  Japan's  aggression  and  It  led  on  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Others  recall  our  drive  to  the 
Yalu  In  1960:  We  Ignored  China's  vital  Inter- 
est In  her  frontier  and  got  ourselves  Into  a 
bigger  war.  Again,  what  was  the  lesson  of 
Dienblenphu  In  1954 — were  tlie  French 
strategically  overextended  or  merely  tactically 
deflclent  in  alriwwer? 

History  never  repeats  Itself,  means  that 
one  can  never  And  a  perfect  1  to  i  corre- 
spondence between  two  situations.  Each 
must  be  viewed  within  the  long  flow  of 
evenu.  not  as  an  isolated  lesson.  Brief 
articles  (like  this  one)  can  offer  only  limited 
wisdom. 

Nevertheless,  certain  main  outlines  emerge 
from  a  historical  survey.  The  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  have  had  their  own  specific 
ways  and  interests,  traditions  and  attitudes, 
and  their  own  east  Asian  pattern  of  con- 
tact, not  In  the  Western  style. 

ANCIXNT    COMMON    BOND 

China's  revolutionary  Influence  on  Vietnam 
comes  from  a  long  past.  In  the  first  place, 
Vietnam  grew  up  as  part  of  Chinese  culture — 
the  east  Asian  realm  which  Included  not 
only  China  In  the  center  but  also  the  pe- 
ripheral states  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  and 
Japan  as  well. 

All  these  countries  took  over  the  Chinese 
writing  system  In  ancient  Umes  and  with  It 
the  Chinese  classical  teachings,  the  bureau- 
cratic system  of  government,  and  the  family 
based  social  order  so  eloquently  advocated 
In  the  Confucian  classics.  These  countries 
have  an  ancient  common  bond  In  philosophy, 
government,  and  cultural   values. 

In  Vietnam's  case,  this  Chinese  heritage 
was  Imposed  by  a  thousand  years  of  Chinese 
rule  in  North  Vietnam,  the  ancient  home- 
land of  the  Vietnamese  before  they  expanded 
southward  Into  the  Mekong  Delta  Inde- 
pendence from  Chinese  rule  was  gained  by 
fighting  In  the  10th  century  AU.,  but  Viet- 
nam then  continued  for  another  thousand 
years  to  be  Independent  only  within  the 
CblneM  realm  and  tribute  system. 

Down  to  the  iSSO's.  Vietnamese  tribute 
missions,  going  over  the  long  post  route  to 
Pelplng,  acknowledged  the  superior  size  and 
power,  the  superior  culture  and  wisdom  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  Its  rulers.  This 
filial  or  younger  brother  relationship  was 
broken  only  a  few  times  when  Chinese 
armies  again  invaded  Hanoi  (for  example,  in 


140«  and  1789)  only  to  be  thrown  out  b»  th« 
Vietnamese  resistance,  whereupon  trlbutlr. 
relations  were  resumed.  ^ 

There  were  only  these  alternatives-  to  fa. 
ruled  by  China  or  to  be  tributary.  In  th«  Chi 
nese  cuItural-poUtlcal-psychologlcal  sem*" 
toklng  China  as  a  model.  This  went  to  tT^ 
point  of  using  the  same  structure  of  govern 
ment  and  copying  the  Chlneee  law  codes  v«" 
baUm,  with  the  same  terminology  in  Chinese 
characters,  which  were  the  official  wnun. 
system.  ^^ 

Vietnam's  growth  In  the  shadow  of  Chins 
was  eventually  balanced  by  the  arrival  of  aw 
mvaders  from  the  West.  The  early  Portu- 
guese  adventurers  and  the  later  Dutch  ud 
British  East  India  companies  landed  their 
aiilps  at  Danang  (Tourane),  where  our  Ua- 
rlnes  are  today.  This  sea  contact  with  the 
expanding  West  climaxed  In  the  French  take- 
over of  the  laeO's  and  sevenUes.  French 
colonialism  during  lu  80  years  brought  both 
exploitation  and  modernization  In  a  mixture 
that  Is  hotly  debated  and  can  hardly  be  un- 
scrambled. 

We  Americans  liave  thus  had  predecessor! 
(even  the  Japanese  In  1940-46)  on  the  long 
thin  coast  of  Vietnam.  We  are  sleeping  In 
the  same  bed  the  French  slept  in,  eren 
though  we  dream  very  different  dreams. 

VtZTNAM    IN    MmOU 

Western  seapower  In  southeast  Asia  goee 
back  460  years.  Europeans  expanded  west- 
ward Into  the  empty  Americas  very  slowly 
They  went  east  Into  populous  Asia  more 
quickly  and  easily.  The  resulting  colonial- 
ism m  southeast  Asia  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  the  new  relationships  we  are  trying 
to  work  out  in  the  name  of  national  self- 
determination. 

We  are  on  an  old  cultural  frontier  between 
the  International  trading  world  and  Aslsi 
land-based  empires.  Vietnam.  Uke  Korea, 
has  been  caught  in  the  middle  and  pulled 
In  two. 

Vietnamese  patriots  reacted  against  the 
French  by  learning  modem  nationalism  from 
them.  In  so  doing,  they  continued  to  be 
Influenced  by  the  Chinese  example  to  the 
north.  The  Chinese  reformers  of  1898  had 
their  counterparts  In  Hanoi.  Sun  Yst-sen 
operated  from  there  In  1907-08  When  hl» 
Chinese  Kuomlntang  reorganised  Itself  on 
Soviet  lines  In  the  1920's.  a  Vietnamese  Kuo- 
mlntang followed  suit. 

In  the  same  era,  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  set  a  model  for  the  growth  of  a  Viet- 
namese Communist  movement  In  the  1S30'>. 
The  rise  of  Ho  Chl-mlnh  Illustrates  this 
trend.  Both  the  French  and  Soviet  Com- 
munist movements  and  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
Whampoa  Military  Academy  were  In  his 
background. 

By  the  time  the  Chinese  Communists  came 
to  power  In  1949,  they  were  In  an  even  better 
position  to  give  the  Vietnamese  the  en- 
couragement of  example.  Vletmlnh  pa- 
triots of  the  united  front  were  trained  to 
fight  against  the  French  in  the  sanctuary 
of  South  China.  When  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  North  Vietnam  eventually  emerged  In 
1954  after  the  defeat  of  France.  It  was  In- 
debted to  Chinese  help  but.  most  of  all.  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  example. 

Today  In  South  Vietnam,  the  "people's  war 
of  liberation"  has  developed  from  the  MaoUt 
model  ttxat  took  shape  In  China  during  the 
struggle  against  the  NatlonallsU  and  the 
Japanese.  Mao's  formula  Is  to  take  power 
through  a  centralized  Leninist  party  that 
claims  to  represent  the  people. 

This  begins  with  establishing  a  Urrltorlal 
base  or  "Uberated  area."  Inaccessible  and  de- 
fensible. From  thU  base,  the  party  orga- 
nisers can  recruit  Idealists  and  patriots  m 
the  Tliiagee  and  create  an  indoctrinated 
secret  organisation.  Once  imder  way,  this 
organization  can  begin  to  use  sabotage  and 
terrorism  to  destroy  the  govemment's  posi- 
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•Jon  m  the  TlUagee  and  mobilise  the  popula- 
lon  (or  guerrlUa  warfare. 

Shooting  down  unpopular  landlords  or 
ijQTermnent  administrators  has  a  wide  "dem- 
nstratlon  effect."  When  guerrilla  warfare 
nts  reached  a  certain  level,  It  can  escalate 
^0  fielding  regular  armies,  strangling  the 
itles  and  completing  the  takeover. 

One  appeal  of  this  Maoist  model  is  Its  do- 
t-yourself  quality.  The  organizing  pro- 
:tHirt  it  carried  out  by  local  people  with 
inly  a  minimum  lnfl\ui  of  trained  returnees 
iod  essential  arms.  The  whole  technique 
cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  local 
r«Tolutlonary  ardor  that  Inspires  the  move- 

OMDt. 

paiNCiPLE  or  sratTGOLX 

In  China  today,  we  confront  a  revolution 
still  at  full  tide,  an  effort  to  remake  the 
Mdety  by  remaking  its  people.  CtuUrman 
Mao  spreads  a  mystique  that  man  can  over- 
nxne  any  obstacle,  that  the  human  spirit 
can  triumph   over  material   situations. 

For  15  years  with  unremitting  intensity, 
•Jie  people  have  been  exhorted  to  have 
faith  in  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and 
the  Ideas  of  Mao  Tse-tting.  With  this  has 
g«ie  a  doctrinaire  righteousness  that  has 
beaten  down  ail  dissent  and  claimed  with 
utmost  self-confidence  to  know  the  "laws 
of  history." 

Mao's  revolution  puts  great  stress  on  the 
principal  of  strugrgle.  The  class  struggle 
has  made  history.  Each  Individual  must 
struggle  against  his  own  bourgeois  nature. 
Chins  must  struggle  against  Khmshchevlan 
rsTlslonlsm.  The  whole  world  must  strug- 
gle against  imperialism  led  by  the  United 

8Ut«8. 

Out  of  all  this  struggle  among  the  700 
million  Chinese  has  oome  a  totalitarian 
state  noanlpulated  largely  by  suasion.  In- 
dividuals work  upon  themselves  In  the  proc- 
ess of  thought  reform,  criticizing  their  own 
attitudes.  Residential  groups  maintain  sur- 
veillance on  one  another,  as  chUdren  do  on 
their  parents,  as  part  of  their  national  duty. 

Terror  Is  kept  In  the  background.  Con- 
focmlty  through  a  manipulated  "volvmtar- 
lan"  fills  the  foreground.  No  such  enor- 
mous mass  of  people  has  ever  been  so 
organised.  The  spirit  of  the  organization 
continues  to  be  highly  militant. 

The  sources  of  Clilna's  revolutionary 
tnlllt&ncy  are  plain  enough  in  Chinese 
history.  The  Chinese  Communist  regime 
Is  only  the  latest  phase  In  a  process  of  de- 
cline and  fall  followed  by  rebirth  and  re- 
MserUon  of  national  power. 

China's  humiliation  under  th«  "unequal 
twaUes-  of  the  19th  century  lasted  for  100 
T«ar8  An  empire  that  had  traditionally 
Ixen  superior  to  all  others  in  Its  world  was 
not  only  humbled  but  threatened  with  ex- 
tocUon.  Inevitably,  China's  great  tradl- 
Uon  of  unity,  as  the  world's  greatest  sute 
In  size  and  continuity,  was  reasserted. 

In  this  revival,  many  elements  from 
ttie  past  have  been  given  new  life:  the 
tradlUon  of  leadership  by  an  elite  who  are 
ri»nllans  of  a  true  teaching,  the  Idea  of 
CWna  as  a  model  for  others  to  emulate. 

Because  the  Clilnese  Empire  liad  kept  its 
foreign  relaUons  In  the  guise  of  tribute 
<lown  to  the  late  iSth  century,  Clilna  has 
iiad  litUe  experience  in  dealing  with  equal 
*"!«•  or  with  a  concert  of  equal  powers  and 
plural  sovereignties.  Chairman  Mao  could 
°2  "P  to  Comrade  Stalin.  He  could  only 
•ook  down  on  Comrade  Khrushchev.  An 
Nvial  relauonsiilp  has  little  precedent  In 
'^"WM  experience. 

KAKLT    BOPRISnCATtON 

diSr*"**  China  has  been  a  separate  and 
°|*»nctlve  area  of  civlllBatlon.  isolated  in 
•»«  Asia,  the  Chinese  pec^le  today  have  a 
'«7  different  political  heritage  from  the  rest 
w  the  world.  Ttit  most  remarkable  thing 
"Wt  China's  poUtlcal  history  la  the  early 
"•wmty  Of  the  sociopolitical  order. 


Th*  andent  Ctiineee  OoTemment  became 
more  sophisticated,  at  an  earlier  date,  than 
any  regime  In  the  West.  Piinelplee  and 
methods  worked  out  before  the  time  of 
Christ  held  the  CtUneee  empire  together 
down  to  the  30th  century.  The  f€u:t  that 
this  Imperial  system  eventually  grew  out  of 
date  in  ootnpefison  with  the  modem  West 
should  not  obscure  its  earlier  maturity. 

As  in  her  scientific  discoveries  and  tech- 
nology, China's  inventions  In  government 
put  her  well  ahead  of  Europe  by  the  time 
Marco  Polo  saw  the  Chlneee  scene  In  the 
13th  century.  Perhaps  this  early  Chinese 
advancement  eame  from  the  continuity  of 
the  Chinese  effort  at  government,  carried  on 
in  the  same  area  century  after  century  and 
dealing  with  the  same  problems  tmtii  they 
were  mastered. 

In  contrast.  Western  civilization  grew  up 
with  a  broader  base  geographically  and  cul- 
turally, bvrt  this  very  diversity  of  origins  and 
the  geographical  slUft  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Weetem  Europe  may  have  delayed 
the  maturing  of  Weetem  institutions. 

Thus  the  ancient  Chinese  had  a  chance  to 
concentrate  on  the  problem  of  social  order, 
staying  in  the  same  place  and  working  It  out 
over  the  centuries.  Tlielr  solution  began 
with  the  obeeryatlon  that  the  order  of  nature 
is  not  egalitarian  but  blerarciiic. 

Adults  are  stronger  than  children,  hus- 
bands than  wives.  Age  is  wiser  than  youtti. 
Men  are  not  equally  endowed:  "Some  labor 
with  their  minds  and  govern  others;  some 
\a,boT  with  their  muscles  and  are  governed 
by  others."  This  oommonsense,  antlegall- 
tarlan  approach  tried  to  fit  everyone  in  Ills 
place  in  a  graded  pyramid  of  social  roles. 

At  the  top  of  everything  was  the  Chinese 
ruler,  whose  virtuous  example  commanded 
the  respect  and  obedience  of  all  t>ebolder8. 
The  Chinese  monarchy  Institutionalized  the 
idea  of  universal  kingship  atop  the  human 
pyramid.  The  emperor  functioned  as  mili- 
tary leader,  power  holder,  and  ethical  pre- 
ceptor at  the  apex  of  every  social  activity. 

An  able  emperor  would  recruit  the  best 
talent,  use  men  in  the  right  jobs,  render  the 
legal  decisions  and  even  set  the  style  of  con- 
nolsseurshlp  m  art  while  carrjrtng  out  the 
sacrlflces  to  heaven  and  superintending  all 
aspects  of  official  conduct.  The  monarchy 
became  omnicompetent,  not  equaled  by  any 
other  human  Institution. 

Even  t>efore  the  Chinese  unification  of  221 
B.C.,  ancient  adnUnlstrators  had  worked  out 
the  basic  principles  of  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment. They  selected  for  their  ability  a  pro- 
fessional group  of  paid  officials  who  were 
given  overall  responsibility  in  fixed  areas. 
Instructed  and  supervised  through  official 
correspondence  and  rotated  In  office.  The 
Chinese  Empire  thus  very  early  eml>odled  the 
essentials  of  bureaucracy  which  the  Euro- 
peans arrived  at  only  in  modem  times. 

One  of  the  great  Inventions  of  Chinese 
Oovemment  was  the  examination  system 
based  on  the  Confucian  classics.  It  produced 
an  Indoctrinated  elite  who  could  either  pro- 
vide local  leadership  as  holders  of  imperial 
degrees  or  else  could  be  appointed  to  official 
posts  and  carry  on  administration  anywhere 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  In  either  case, 
the  products  of  the  examination  system, 
versed  in  the  classical  principles  of  govern- 
ment, were  supporters  of  orthodoxy  and  au- 
thority on  established  lines. 

Other  Innovations,  like  the  censors  who 
ftinctloned  as  a  separate  supervisory  echelon, 
added  to  the  devices  of  Chinese  "statecraft." 
Chinese  Government  also  used  the  family 
system,  confirming  the  special  status  of  par- 
ents and  elders  over  the  young  and  of  men 
over  women. 

ANOTHEK  INVENTION 

As  the  Chinese  sociopolitical  order  matured 
and  grew.  Its  influence  radiated  outward  over 
the  "Chinese  culture  area."    Because  China 


was  the  center  of  clvnizatlon  In  east  Ada,  It 
served  as  the  model  for  smaller  states  like 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  whose  rulers  naturally 
became  sut>ordlnate  to  the  CtUnese  Xmperor. 
The  lilerarctilc  relatlonstilp  was  expreeaed  In 
the  tribute  system  already  noted. 

But  the  rise  of  nomadic  warriors  like  the 
Mongols  on  the  grasslands  of  inner  Asia  posed 
a  new  problem,  for  they  were  non-Chinese  In 
culture  and  yet  their  military  capacity  en- 
abled them  to  invade  north  China  and  even- 
tually conquer  the  whole  empire.  TTie  result 
was  another  Chinese  political  Invention  un- 
der wtaiich  It  became  possible  for  powerful 
non-Cttinese  peoples  to  participate  in  Chi- 
nese political  life. 

This  they  did  either  as  allies  and  subordi- 
nates of  strong  Chlneee  rulers  or.  in  case  of 
Cliinese  weakness,  as  the  actual  rulers 
of  China  Itself.  Tlius  the  ancient  Chinese 
empire  again  showed  its  political  sophistica- 
tion. Invaders  who  could  not  be  defeated 
were  admitted  to  the  power  structure.  The 
Mongols  in  the  13th  to  19th  centuries  could 
even  seize  the  imperial  power,  but  they  hstd 
no  alternative  to  ruling  China  in  the  old 
Cliinese  fashion. 

When  Westerners  turived  on  China's  bor- 
ders in  early  modem  times,  they  also  began 
to  participate  in  the  Chinese  power  structure. 
They  were  generally  given  status  as  tribu- 
taries and  until  1840  were  kept  under  control 
on  the  frontier. 

Thereafter,  under  the  so-called  unequal 
treaty  system,  the  Westerners  had  to  be 
allowed  to  participate  In  the  Government  of 
China.  This  they  did  with  special  privileges 
in  treaty  porta  protected  by  their  gunboats 
and  under  their  own  consuls'  extraterritorial 
Jurisdiction.  In  Its  beginning,  this  i9th  cen- 
tury treaty  system  followed  Chlneee  tradition. 

PICKED  AND  CHOSE 

Eventually,  of  course.  Western  contact 
brought  In  new  Ideas  which  undermined  the 
old  Chinese  order,  but  not  all  t^e  new  Ideas 
of  modern  times  were  wholly  accepted. 
Christianity  found  only  a  limited  following. 
Ideas  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual 
euid  the  supremacy  of  law  were  not  talien 
over.  China  picked  and  chose  what  It  wanted 
to  accept  from  the  West. 

Scientific  technology  and  nationalism  were 
in  time  taken  as  foundations  of  economic 
and  political  change.  But  Western -style  re- 
publicanism and  the  election  process  did  not 
take  hold.  As  a  political  device  to  take  the 
place  of  dynastic  rule,  the  Chinese  eventually 
accepted  Leninist  party  dictatorship.  On 
this  basis,  the  KuonUntang  rose  to  power  in 
the  1920'8. 

Later,  the  Communist  success  established 
the  doctrines  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  tech- 
niques of  Soviet  totalitarianism  and  Indus- 
trialization. The  Slno-Sovlet  split  now  rep- 
resents a  triumph  for  hypematlonalism 
geared  to  a  revolutionary  faith. 

Even  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  ex- 
periences of  the  Chinese  people  indicates 
their  cultural  differences  from  the  West. 
Some  of  these  Inherited  differences  have  been 
selected  and  reinforced  by  the  new  totali- 
tarian rulers. 

Chinese  tradition  is,  of  course,  very  broad. 
It  affords  examples  of  a  Confucian  type  of 
individualism  and  defiance  of  state  control. 
Some  day  these  examples  may  be  invoked 
for  democratic  purposes,  but  that  time  haa 
not  yet  come. 

Today  we  see  these  cultural  differences 
affecting  the  status  of  the  Chinese  individual. 
The  old  Idea  of  hierarchic  order  persists. 
"Enemies"  of  the  new  order,  as  defined  by 
it,  are  classed  as  not  belonging  to  "the  peo- 
ple" and  so  are  of  lowest  status.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  party  members  form  a  new  elite, 
and  one  man  Is  still  at  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  tradition  of  government  suprem- 
acy and  domination  by  tlte  official  class  stlU 
keeps  (M'dinary  people  in  their  placa. 
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The  law,  for  example,  la  stUl  an  admlnla- 
U^Uve  tool  used  In  the  Intereat  of  the  state; 
It  doe*  not  protect  the  Individual.  Thla  re- 
flects the  commonsense  argiiment  that  the 
Interest  of  the  whole  outweighs  that  of  any 
part  or  person,  and  so  the  individual  still  has 
no  established  doctrine  of  rights  to  fall  back 
upon. 

As  In  the  old  days,  the  letter  of  the  law 
remains  uncertain  and  Its  application  arbi- 
trary. The  defense  of  the  accused  Is  not 
assured,  the  Judiciary  Is  not  Independent, 
confession  is  expected  and  litigation  is 
frowned  upon  as  a  way  of  resolving  conflicts. 
Compared  with  American  society,  the  law 
plays  a  very  minor  role. 

The  difference  between  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can values  and  Institutions  stand  out  most 
sharply  in  the  standards  for  personal  con- 
duct. The  term  for  individualism  In  Chinese 
(ko-Jen-chu-1)  is  a  modern  phrase  Invented 
for  a  fc«*ign  idea,  using  characters  that  sug- 
gest each-for-hlmself,  a  chaotic  selfishness 
rather  than  a  high  Ideal.  Individualism  Is 
thus  held  In  as  little  esteem  as  It  was  under 
the  Confucian  order. 

The  difference  Is  that  where  young  people 
were  formerly  dominated  by  their  families, 
who  for  example  arranged  their  marriages, 
now  they  have  largely  given  up  a  primary 
loyalty  to  family  and  substituted  a  loyalty 
to  the  Party  or  "the  people."  In  both  caaes, 
the  highest  Ideal  is  sacrifice  for  the  collective 
good. 

Similarly,  the  modern  term  for  freedom 
(tzu-yu)  Is  a  modern  combination  of  char- 
acters suggesting  a  spontaneous  or  willful 
lack  of  discipline,  very  close  to  license  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  Chinese  ideal  of  disci- 
plined  cooperation. 

The  cultural  gap  Is  shown  also  by  the  Chi- 
nese attitude  toward  philanthropy.  Olvlng 
things  to  others  Is  of  course  highly  valued 
where  specific  relations  call  for  It.  as  when 
the  Individual  contributes  to  the  collective 
welfare  of  family,  clan  or  community.  But 
the  Christian  virtue  of  phUanthropy  in  the 
abstract,  giving  to  others  as  a  general  duty. 
quite  Impersonally,  runs  Into  a  different 
complex  of  ideas. 

Between  individuals,  there  should  be  reci- 
procity in  a  balanced  relationship.  To  re- 
ceive without  giving  In  return  puts  one  at 
a  serious  disadvantage:  one  U  unable  to  hold 
up  one's  side  of  the  relationship  and  there- 
fore loaee  self-respect. 

American  phUanthropy  thus  hurts  Chinese 
pride  It  has  strings  of  conscience  attached 
to  it.  The  Communist  spurning  of  foreign 
aid  and  touting  of  self-sufflclency  fits  the 
tradlUonal  sense  of  values.  American  aid 
does  not. 

carries  akx  enzmus 
Cultural  differences  emerge  equally  In  the 
area  of  politics  In  the  Chinese  tradition, 
government  la  by  persons  who  command  obe- 
dience by  the  example  they  set  of  right  con- 
duct. When  in  power,  an  emperor  or  a  rul- 
ing party  has  a  monopoly  of  leadership  which 
to  JustUJed  by  Its  performance,  particularly 
by  the  wisdom  of  lu  policies.  No  abstract 
distinction  U  made  between  the  person  in 
power  and  his  policies 

Dissent  which  attacks  policies  U  felt  to  be 
an  attack  on  the  policymaker.  On  this 
basis,  no  "loyal  opposition"  Is  possible  The 
Western  concept  of  disputing  a  powerhold- 
er's  jjoUcles  while  remaining  loyal  to  his  In- 
stitutional status  Is  not  intelligible  to  the 
Chinese  Critics  are  seen  as  enemies,  for  they 
discredit  those  in  power  and  tear  down  the 
presUge  by  which  their  power  U  partUUy 
maintained.  (This  Idea  also  crops  up  in 
Taiwan  ) 

Another  difference  emerges  over  the  idea 
of  self-determination.  ThU  commonplace  of 
Western  political  thinking  sanctions  the  de- 
mand of  a  definable  group  In  a  certain  ar«a, 
providing  they  can  work  it  out.  to  achieve  an 


independent  state  by  common  consent  among 
themselves.  This  Idea  runs  quite  coimter  to 
the  traditional  idea  of  the  Chinese  realm  that 
embraces  all  who  are  culturally  Chinese 
within  a  single  entity. 

Thus  the  rival  Chinese  regimes  today  are 
as  one  in  regarding  Taiwan  as  part  of  the 
mainland.  Both  want  to  control  both  areas. 
Similarly,  they  are  agreed  that  Tibet  Is  part 
of  the  Chinese  realm  without  regard  for  self- 
determination.  A  supervised  plebiscite 
would  seem  so  humiliating  that  no  Chinese 
regime  would  permit  it. 

Both  the  Chinese  party  dictatorships  of 
modern  times  are  also  believers  In  elitism  and 
opponenw  of  the  election  process,  except  as 
a  minor  device  for  confirming  local  popular 
acquiescence  in  the  regime. 

Elections  on  the  mainland  are  manipulated 
by  the  party.  Taiwan  has  developed  a  gen- 
uine election  process  at  the  local  level,  but 
the  old  Idea  of  party  "tutelage"  Is  far  from 
dead  at  the  top.  Here  again,  a  case  can  be 
made  for  the  Chinese  pracUce.  Our  point 
is  merely  Its  difference  from  that  of  the 
West. 

AN    ANCIXNT    DCVICB 

Perhaps  the  most  strikingly  different  poUU- 
cal  device  is  that  of  mutual  responslbiUty. 
the  arrangement  whereby  a  designated  group 
is  held  responsible  in  all  Its  members  for 
the  conduct  of  each.  This  Idea  goes  far  back 
in  Chinese  history  as  a  device  for  controUmg 
populous  villages. 

At  first,  5-household  groups,  and  later, 
10-household  groups,  were  designated  by  the 
officials.  10  such  lower  groups  forming  a  unit 
at  a  higher  level  with  the  process  repeated 
untu  1.000  households  formed  a  single  group. 
In  operation  this  system  means  that  one 
member  of  a  household  is  held  accountable 
for  the  acts  of  all  other  members,  one  house- 
hold for  the  acts  of  Ite  neighbors  and  so  on 
up  the  line. 

This  motivates  mutual  surveillance  and 
reciprocal  control,  with  neighbor  spying  on 
neighbor  and  chUdren  informing  on  parents 
Communist  China  uses  this  ancient  device 
today  in  its  street  committees  and  other 
groups.  It  directly  denies  the  Western  Idea 
of  Judging  a  man  by  his  intenUons  and 
condemning  him  only  for  his  own  acts 

Cultural  differences  lay  the  powder  train 
for  mternauonal  conflict.  China  and  Amer- 
ica can  see  each  other  as  "backward"  and 
■  evil."  deserving  destruction.  We  need  to 
objectify  such  differences,  see  our  own  values 
In  perspective  and  undersUnd  if  not  accent 
the  values  of  others. 

Understanding  an  opponent's  values  also 
helps  us  deal  with  him.  The  old  Chinese 
saying  Is,  "If  you  know  yourself  and  know 
your  enemy,  in  a  hundred  battles  you  will  win 
a  hundred  times." 

All  this  applies  to  our  present  dilemma  In 
Vietnam,  where  our  military  helicopter  tech- 
nology U  attempting  to  smash  the  MaoUt 
model  of  "peoples-  war."  We  face  a  dUemma: 
Appeasement  may  only  encourage  the  mili- 
tancy of  our  opponents,  yet  vigorous  resist- 
ance may  pose  a  challenge  that  increases 
their  mUltancy.  Fighting  tends  to  escalate. 
One  line  of  approach,  quite  aside  from 
mUltary  effort,  should  seek  to  undermine  the 
militancy  of  our  opponents.  Why  not  pay 
more  attention  to  their  motivation  and  try 
to  manipulate  it?  Having  seen  how  Mao 
Tse-tung  has  manipulated  Khrushchev  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  manipulated  us.  can  we 
not  do  some  manipulating  ourselves? 

There  are  several  elements  to  use.  One  Is 
Chinas  enormous  national  pride,  the  feeling 
in  Pelplng  that  thu  largest  and  oldest  of 
countries  nattirally  deserves  a  top  poslUon 
In  the  world.  In  the  background  lies  the 
fact  that  China  was  indeed  at  the  top  of  the 
known  world  for  more  than  3.000  years  of 
Its  recorded  history.  The  Chinese  attitude 
of  cultural  superiority  U  deeprooted  and 
still  plays  a  part  In  foreign  contact. 
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A  second  element  la  the  need  of  ^, 
Chinese  regime  for  prestige.  Peiping  r^ 
an  incredibly  vast  mass  of  people  by  m«r 
of  an  enormous  and  farflung  bureaucwc; 
The  prestige  of  the  leadership  and  the  inow 
of  the  populace  and  bureaucracy  are  In^;' 
twined.  The  rulers  must  seek  by  all  me^ 
to  bolster  their  public  image,  show  thMrT 
selves  successful  and  make  good  their  cUi^ 
to  wisdom  and  influence. 

For  18  years  Pelplng  has  buttrwsed  it. 
prestige  by  attacking  "American  ImperUj 
Ism."  but  Its  need  for  prestige  U  morebaw 
than  any  particular  target  of  attack  a~ 
there  other  ways  to  strengthen  Itself  than  bv 
denouncing  and  "struggling  against"  th, 
biggest  overseas  power? 

Another  element  Is  the  converse  of  the 
above— the  accumulated  fatigue  of  revolu- 
tion. Chairman  Mao's  exhortations  to  con 
tinned  struggle  and  austerity  betray  bit 
lively  fear  lest  the  new  generaUon  gro» 
tired  of  "permanent  revolution."  His  even- 
tual successors  may  respond  differently  to 
opportunities  abroad. 

Finally,  there  are  the  concrete  probienu 
of  the  Chinese  state,  its  needs  for  forelm 
capital  goods  and  food  supplies,  needs  t^t 
may  grow. 

A  program  to  take  advantage  of  these  tit- 
menu,  recognizing  the  realities  of  cultur»J 
difference,  woiUd  seek  to  enlarge  Pelplng'j 
international  contact  and  work  out  a  greater 
role  and  responsibility  for  China's  rulers  in 
the  world  outside.  Many  express  this  m 
wishful  terms — "If  only  China  would  Join 
the  InternaUonal  world."  Realists  point  out 
Pelplngs  reiterated  refusal  to  do  so  on  anj 
feasible  terms. 

What  I  am  advocating  here  Is  not  a  single 
gesture  but  a  continuing  program,  not  an 
alternative  to  present  policies  but  an  addl- 
Uon  to  them.  It  U  too  simple  to  say  tl»«t 
one  cannot  oppose  an  avowed  enemy  on  one 
front  while  also  making  an  accommodstlou 
with  him  on  other  fronts.  On  the  contrary, 
this  Is  what  diplomacy  is  all  about. 

The  whole  idea  of  manlpxilation  is  to  iise 
both  pressure  and  persuasion,  both  tough- 
ness and  reasonableness,  stick  and  carrot 
with  an  objecUve  calculation  of  the  op- 
ponent's motives  and  needs.  This  is  not  lor- 
eign  to  President  Johnson's  thinking. 


A    UOTTSmtAP  POLICT 

What  conclusion  emerges  from  a  survey  oJ 
China's  revolutionary  history  and  the  cul- 
tural differences  that  separate  xis? 

First,  we  are  up  against  a  dynamic  op- 
ponent whose  strident  an tl -Americanism  will 
not  soon  die  away.  It  comes  from  Cblns't 
long  background  of  feeling  superior  to  sU 
outsiders  and  expecting  a  supreme  posiuon 
in  the  world,  which  we  seem  to  thwart. 

Second,  we  have  little  alternative  but  to 
stand  up  to  Pelping's  grandiose  demandi 
Yet  a  containment  policy  which  is  only  mili- 
tary, and  nothing  more,  can  mousetrap  us 
Into  war  with  China.  Our  present  fighting 
to  frustrate  the  Maoist  model  in  Vietnam  l» 
a   stopgap,   not   a   long-term   policy 

We  should  add  to  this  policy,  and  If  pos- 
sible substitute  for  It  a  more  sophisticated 
diplomatic  program  to  undermine  Chlns'i 
militancy  by  getting  her  more  Involved  In 
formal  international  contact  of  all  kinds  and 
on  every  level. 

The  point  of  this  is  psychological:  Pelplng 
is,  to  say  the  least,  maladjusted,  rebellious 
against  the  whole  outer  world.  Russia  as  well 
as  America.  We  are  Pelping's  principal 
enemy  because  we  happen  now  to  be  the  big- 
gest outside  power  trying  to  foster  world 
stability. 

But  do  we  have  to  play  Mao's  game?  Must 
we  carry  the  whole  burden  o*  resisting  Pel- 
ping's pretensions?  Why  not  let  others  in  on 
the  Jobs? 

A  Communist  China  seated  in  the  U.N. 
could  no  longer  pose  as  a  martyr  excluded  by 
"American  Imperialism."       She  would  havs 


. 


deal  with  U.N.  members  on  concrete  Issues, 
Saving  politics  In  addition  to  attempting 
.ubversion  (which  sometimes  backfires). 

Sbe  would  have  to  face  the  self-interest  of 
otber  countries  and  learn  to  act  as  a  full 
member  of  International  society  tor  the  first 
Onie  in  history.  This  is  the  only  way  for 
China  to  grow  up  and  eventually  accept  re- 
rtiaints  on  her  revolutionary  ardor. 


SLIPPERY  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  night  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  In  Its  "CBS  Reports"  program 
carried  an  hour-long  show  entitled 
••I0U$31S  Billion." 

Throughout  this  analysis  of  the  In- 
dividual debt  that  Americans  owe  I  felt 
that  there  were  several  economic  sta- 
tistical and  philosophical  omissions  in 
the  CBS  report.  However,  In  Wednes- 
dpy  morning's  New  York  Times.  H.  Erich 
Helnemann,  writing  a  review  of  the 
show,  very  succinctly  touched  on  the 
major  points  that  should  have  been  at 
least  mentioned. 

I  think  the  New  York  Times  review  of 
•  CBS  Reports:  I O  U  $315  Billion"  should 
have  wider  dissemination.  I.  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  review 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(P»-om  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Mar.  16. 

1966) 
TV:  "CBS  RiPOBTS"  Etes  Otra  I  O  U's  and  Is 

Shocked — NrrwoMt's      Conclusion  :      "It 

Costs  Too  Mtjch" — Some  Statistics  Rest 

ON  A  DxTBions  Babis 

"CBS  Reports"  took  an  hour-long  look  at 
the  role  of  individual  debt  in  the  American 
economy  last  night,  and  catne  to  the  not-too- 
lurprlsLng  conclusion  that  the  consumer 
needs  to  be  protected  from  bis  own  Improvi- 
dence. 

"Interest  rates  are  higher  than  they  need 
tobe;  ^ 

"The  people  who  need  credit  the  meet  find 
it  hardest  to  get  on  terms  they  can  afford; 

"The  patchwork  of  State  and  Federal  reg- 
»U*tlon«  tends  to  favor  the  lender  over  the 
borrower; 

"We  would  be  on  a  sounder  basis  if  people 
b«d  a  more  accurate  Idea  of  the  cost  of 
credit." 

All  these  conclusions,  artated  at  the  end  of 
"1  0  U  M16  billion"  by  Alexander  Kendrick. 
are  surely  estimable.  "CBS  Reports"  should 
b*  pleased  with  Its  firm  stand  against  sin. 

Less  estimable,  however.  Is  some  of  the 
•llppery  economic  analysis  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  uses  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion. Mr  Kendrick  lays  much  stress  upon 
tlie  "mountain  of  debt"  under  which  the 
American  consumer  Is  laboring.  But  he 
<toeB  not  mention  the  value  of  the  assets  that 
the  consumer  owns,  which  far  exceeds  the 
wis  billion  that  he  owes. 

Mr  Kendrick  puts  much  emphasis  upon 
™  tieavy  interest  cost  of  total  consumer 
debt.  But  he  does  not  mention  that  In  the 
lourth  quarter  of  1966  Americans  were 
M«»lng  intereat  at  the  annual  rate  of  »38.2 
euiion,  while  they  were  paying  interest  at 
u»«  annual  rate  of  only  $11.6  bUUon. 

Indeed.  thU  latter  point  cute  to  the  core 
01  the  central  criticism  of  "I  O  U  »315  bil- 
lion '    Mr.  Kendrick,  and  hU  editors  at  OBS 

Mi'^K.^,?""'  ^  '°*="«  "Po»»  the  aggregate  of 
W15  billion,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  U 
•^counted  for  by  mortgages  on  real  estate— 
f.-i'  *  more  than  »30  billion  of  debt  on 
JJ^^fopwtles.  which  is   essentially   com- 


Mr.  Kendrick  did  not  bother  to  teU  u*  that 
well  over  half  of  total  mortgage  debt  Is  held 
by  tkonprofit  mutual  financial  Institutions, 
which  are  owned  by  those  who  have  entrueted 
their  savings  to  them. 

Thrift.  Mr.  Kendrick  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, has  not  gone  out  of  style. 

Nor  has  the  credit  card  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  a  cashless  society.  Mr.  Kendrick 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  an  im- 
portant preoccupation  of  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary authorities  has  been  to  try  to  explain 
why  currency  In  circulation  has  been  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  in  recent  years  than  has 
personal  Income. 

So  far,  no  simple  answer  has  been  found. 

It  Is  perfectly  true,  as  "CBS  Reports"  main- 
tains that  the  Improvident  and  the  reckleas 
in  American  society  are  preyed  upon  by  the 
demimonde  of  the  credit  world. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
sharply  rising  rate  of  personal  bankruptcies, 
and  at  the  steady  climb  in  the  rate  of  fore- 
closures on  home  mortgages. 

But  there  is  no  easy  economic  transition 
from  the  steady  and  necessary  growth  in 
consumer  debt  to  the  inflationary  problems 
that  are  confronting  the  economy,  though 
Mr.  Kendrick  seemed  to  have  little  trouble 
In  making  that  step. 

Undoubtedly,  some  remedial  legislation 
would  be  helpful  in  the  consumer  credit  field. 
But  there  Is  serious  question  whether  Sen- 
ator Paoi,  Doxtclab"  "truth-in -lending"  bill 
which  obviously  has  delighted  CBS.  despite 
Its  many  legal,  administrative,  and  Indeed 
constitutional  problems,  would  prove  a  pan- 
acea. 

We  should  not  lose  eight  of  the  fact  that 
debt,  however  onerous,  is  the  other  face  of 
credit,  which  Is  the  reward  of  thrift. 

H.  Erich  Hkinemann. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  SKI  INDUSTRY 
UNDER  STUDY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  recently  approved 
$72,300  for  a  technical  assistance  study 
to  determine  the  ski  Industry  potential 
in  West  Virginia.  This  study,  requested 
by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Commerce,  offers  hope  that  a  new 
source  of  recreation  and  pleasure  may 
be  developed  for  winter  sports  enthu- 
siasts. The  ski  Industry  In  the  Moun- 
tain State  Is  still  in  a  fledgling  state, 
with  a  number  of  problems  needing 
resolving. 

Because  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
West  Virginia  sports  lovers,  and  that  of 
surrounding  urbanltes  In  neighboring 
States,  that  the  ski  industry  be  devel- 
oped, this  grant  is  being  enthusiastically 
welcomed. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  by  Roger 
Morris,  carried  by  the  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail  State  magazine,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  relates  the  Interest  which  is  in- 
creasingly being  manifested  in  this 
sport.  Its  title  Is  "Little  Switzerland — 
Without  the  Snow." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
March  13  newspaper  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Little  SwrrzkRUiNi) — Wxthout  the  Snow 
(By  Roger  Morris) 

SUera  ask,  "What  good  Is  a  mountain  In 
a  winter  that  forgeU  to  Include  snowT" 


"It  la  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good," 
wrote  Thomas  Tusser  back  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. If  we  may  substitute  the  word  "foul" 
for  "111,"  then  we  have  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  In  Charleston  and 
this  section  of  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

While  none  can  doubt  that  the  wind  over 
Charleston  would  turn  the  stomach  of  the 
stancheet  fishmonger  and  by  comparison 
make  Liggett  &  Myers  a  clean  air  research 
group,  the  chemical  Industries  which  pro- 
duce this  enriched  assortment  of  smokes  and 
stenches  as  a  public  byproduct  have  blown  a 
little  fresh  air  into  the  city's  insularity  by 
way  of  their  cosmopolitan  personnel. 

This  has  resulted  in  their  contribution  in 
the  arts,  government,  and  social  concerns  as 
patrons,  performers,  and  planners.  Often 
when  persons  of  a  different  background  can- 
not find  facilities  in  a  new  town  to  further 
their  avocational  Interests,  they  are  either 
forced  to  quit  the  area  ( as  was  the  case  with 
scientists  at  the  radio  observatory  at  Green 
Bank)  or  else  bring  the  mountain  to  Mo- 
hammed. 

This  was  the  dilemma  of  some  ski  enthusi- 
asts of  recent  European  extraction  whose 
Jobs  were  relocated  here  and  who  quickly 
found  out  that  the  State's  nickname  of 
"Little  Switzerland  of  America"  was  a  mis- 
nomer as  far  as  winter  sports  facllitiee  were 
concerned. 

Together  with  some  native  residents,  the 
ski  buffs  Joined  In  1966  to  form  the  Kanawha 
Ski  Club  to  Bee  what  might  be  done  to  keep 
their  interests  In  slopes  from  declining.  Ten 
years  later  and  after  some  initial  flounder- 
ing, the  Kanawha  Ski  Club  has  cloee  to  100 
members  whose  main  concern  during  the 
winter  months  is  to  get  out  of  the  offices  eind 
birch-paneled  kitchens  as  soon  as  possible  on 
Ptiday  afternoon  and  head  for  the  nearest 
ski  slope. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  38  of  them  are 
at  this  moment  out  on  the  slope  or  engaged 
In  some  ski  lodge  chatter  at  the  Seven 
Springs  skiing  area  In  Pennsylvania. 

"We  haven't  had  too  much  luck  with  Weet 
Virginia  ski  slopes,"  says  one  club  official, 
"although  we  have  used  Bald  Knob  near 
Beckley  and  Weiss  Knob  near  Davis  In  the 
past." 

The  trouble  with  the  three  State  facilities 
centers  around  an  absence  of  snow-making 
machines,  adequate  lodge  facilities,  chal- 
lenging slopes  for  advanced  skiers  and  ski 
lifts. 

As  a  result,  the  ski  club  has  had  to  look 
to  weekend  trips  to  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  the  State's  new  recreational 
complex  In  the  Canaan  Valley  promlaee  to 
have  good  facilities  in  the  next  few  years. 

Quite  naturally  these  excursions  furnish 
the  main  part  of  the  club's  activities,  and 
during  the  past  season — a  bad  one  as  such 
things  go — three  such  trips  were  made,  two 
to  Seven  Springs  and  one  to  the  Homestead 
In  Virginia. 

"Actually  there  isn't  much  of  a  ski  atmoe- 
phere  at  the  Homestead,"  says  club  vice  pree- 
Ident,  Jae  Ryder,  "but  we  go  there  once  a 
year,  because  they  have  different  slopes  for 
the  different  classifications  of  skiers." 

While  the  outing  to  'Virginia  was  by  car. 
the  two  to  Seven  Springs  were  by  chartered 
bus,  a  method  which  allows  the  older  mem- 
bers to  become  acquainted  with  the  novices. 
Although  In  some  circles  and  in  some  resorts, 
skiing  Is  very  much  a  rich  man's  sport,  the 
Kanawha  club  tries  to  keep  expenses  at  a 
minimum  so  that  everyone  can  Join  In  the 
fun — skiing  for  the  masses,  so  to  spteak.  On 
Pennsylvania  trips,  for  example,  roundtrlp 
bus  fare,  two  nights'  lodging,  three  meals  a 
dance,  and  the  skiing  facilities  were  provided 
for  about  $40.    Rental  equipment  is  another 

•a. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  club's  activities  are 
conducted  during  the  regular  meetings  at  a 
member's  home,  which  Includes  ski  movies 
and  slides  of  previous  tripe.    In  addition,  an 
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ajiAUAi  oodctali  party  la  b«ld  In  April  or  May. 
a  sneaky  way  to  get  everyone  together  to  pay 
due*. 

Club  members  range  In  age  from  pre-teena 
to  over  60  and  in  ability  Irom  non-eklera  to 
advanced  aklers.  As  tile  Kanawha  Ski  Club 
U  a  member  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Ski  Council, 
members  have  the  opportunity  to  go  skiing 
In  Europe  at  reduced  travel  rates,  a  proposi- 
tion that  some  have  already  accepted. 

Ryder  says  that  several  plans  are  being 
made  for  next  year,  plus  a  request  to  the 
weatherman  to  have  enough  fall  snow  to  In- 
sure a  couple  oX  tripe  before  New  Tear's  Day. 
Among  these  will  be  at  least  one  each  to 
the  Homestead  and  Seven  Springs  and — cross 
your  ski  poles — possibly  one  to  Michigan. 

Another  Idea  that  is  being  considered  is 
to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  "ski"  (In  the  club 
ziame)  to  Include  water  skiing  as  well  as  snow 
skiing.  Under  this  proposal,  the  group  would 
have  year-round  continuity  and  activity,  as 
members  could  shed  their  sweaters  for  swim 
suits  and  ski  on  liquid  rather  than  frosen 
water.  In  addition,  water  Ekllng  facilities  on 
both  rivers  and  lakes  are  more  readily  avail- 
able in  the  Charleston  area  than  are  their 
mountainous  counterparts. 

But  the  big-daddy  project  is  to  get  a  small 
practice  slope  in  operation  In  the  Ctiarleston 
area.  The  club  already  has  a  rope  tow  and 
Is  looking  Into  the  poeslblUty  of  obtaining  or 
using  some  land  north  of  Charleston  near  the 
old  Outhrle  Air  Force  Base.  Whether  this 
will  work  out  wUl  depend  upon  the  practi- 
cality of  obtaining  Insurance  for  the  venture. 
But  not  everyone  takes  such  an  enamored 
view  of  sJOlng  In  the  border  States.  In  a  re- 
cent articles  in  Sfxirta  lUustrated  entitled 
"A  No-Snow  Slope  to  Nonaport,"  Bill  Gilbert 
argues  that  snow  machines,  ski  lifts  and 
sup«r-beat«d  lodges  have  taken  all  the  un- 
comfortable and  strenuous  edges  oiT  of  «it<ing 
and  has  made  it  a  nonsport.  He  commits 
the  further  heresy  of  implying  that  the 
modern  skier  cannot  take  th?  cold  weather 
that  is  found  in  Colorado,  Michigan  and  New 
Kngland. 

"The  heart  of  the  southern  sklland  is  now 
located  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin — south- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,"  be 
says.  "Innovation  Is  apparently  more  highly 
regarded  than  tradition  in  southern  ski  es- 
tablishments. Just  as  It  is  in  motels  and 
bowling  alleys,"  he  continues,  pointing  to  the 
recreational  attractions  from  golf  courses  to 
pony  rides  which  surround  the  slopes. 

Such  insults,  it  should  b«  pointed  out. 
would  make  any  Nordic-blooded  ski  devotee 
climb  out  of  his  Indoor,  pre-heated,  Olympic- 
size,  skt-lodge  swimming  pool  and  bury  such 
writers  with  a  blizzard  of  artiflclal.  sprayed- 
from-a- nozzle  suowbaXls. 
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NATIONAL    FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF    AMERICA    WEEK 

M'  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  next 
Monday  over  600.000  high  school  youths 
wHl  start  a  1-week  observance  of  special 
Importance,  I  feel,  to  all  of  us. 

The  week  March  27  through  April  2  Is 
National  FHA  Week,  honoring  the  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America. 

Started  In  1945  as  an  Incorporated 
nonprofit  organization.  It  Is  supported 
by  membership  dues.  It  Is  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association. 
There  are  11,000  chapters  of  the  FHA  in 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  as  well  as  at  American  Army 
post  schools. 

The  FHA  Is  a  national  organization  of 
home  economics  students  who  are  seri- 
ous  minded,   community   spirited,   and 


concerned  about  the  responsibilities  of 
the  future — and  more  importantly  are 
doing  something  about  It. 

Kansas  Is  proud  to  be  represented  on 
the  FHA  National  Executive  Council  by 
Jim  S.  Solander  of  Oamett,  Kans.  This 
group  leads  the  national  organization. 

A  4-year  national  work  program  Is 
aimed  at  helping  each  young  lady  rec- 
ognize her  abilities,  strive  for  full  devel- 
opment, and  participate  actively  in  fam- 
ily, community,  and  world  improvement 
projects.  In  Kansas  some  8,854  young 
ladles  participate  in  151  chapters.  Just 
a  week  ago  they  held  their  State  conven- 
tion in  Tcpeka  with  2,000  youngsters  and 
500  adults  attending. 

An  idea  of  the  I-'HA  purpose  and  pro- 
gram can  be  seen  by  chapter  activities. 
For  example,  at  Frankfort,  Kans..  the 
chapter  conducted  a  program  on  men- 
tal health  featuring  Dr.  Robert  Hughes, 
the  Marshal  County  health  officer,  who 
was  able  to  correct  many  misconceptions 
the  students  had  regarding  mental  ill- 
ness. 

At  Cimarron,  the  FHA  chapter  had 
a  work  day,  in  which  chapter  members 
worked  with  their  yoimger  sisters  broad- 
ening their  understanding  of  each  other. 

At  Olasco.  the  chapter  invited  a  min- 
ister to  speak  on  morals  and  manners. 

At  Silver  Lake,  the  FHA  chapter 
staged  a  "dad  and  daughter"  dinner  for 
all  the  girls  in  the  high  school,  which 
included  a  tour,  dinner,  and  recreation 
afterward. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
manner  In  which  the  FHA  is  holping 
young  girls  become  stable  young  adults. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  seem 
to  be  making  so  little  progress  In  prob- 
lems of  youth  despite  numerous  large- 
scale  Oovemment  programs,  It  Is  more 
than  reassuring  to  see  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  continue  to  nurture 
the  Ideals  necessary  for  a  young  woman 
to  become  a  benefit  to  society — rather 
than  Just  seeking  benefits  from  It. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
light  of  the  current  state  of  national 
opinion  relating  to  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  the  results 
of  a  recent  public  opinion  poll  conducted 
by  seven  social  scientists  at  Stanford 
University  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  national 
survey  discloses  that  widespread  public 
support  exists  for  a  more  flexible  Ameri- 
can bargaining  position  In  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Staj^tord. — Widespread  public  support  ex- 
ists for  a  more  flexible  American  bargaining 
position  In  Vietnam,  even  among  President 
Johnson's  supporters,  a  new  national  sur- 
vey showed  today. 

The  privately  financed.  Independent  study 
was  conducted  by  seven  social  scientists  at 
Stanford  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  at  the  tJnlverslty  of 
Chicago. 


Based  on  1,474  questionnaires  administers 
in  person  from  late  February  through  tuu 
March,  the  survey  revealed  B8  percent  of  J, 
adult  population  favors  negotiation  wit' 
the  Vletcong  if  they  are  willing  to  negotiatt' 
70  percent  would  support  a  DJl.-negoUateo 
truce;  64  percent  would  favor  holding  fr«- 
electlons  in  South  Vietnam,  even  u  the 
Vletcong  might  win;  and  62  percent  wouk 
be  willing  to  see  the  Vletcong  participate  Ir 
a  coalition  government  m  South  Vietnam 
Surprisingly,  there  U  practically  no  differ 
ence  between  those  who  endorse  the  Prta 
dent's  handling  of  the  Vietnam  sltuauot 
and  the  general  public  on  these  poslUciu 
which  have  been  advocated  mainly  by  hii 
congressional  critics.  (The  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  Presldeufs  supporter!  oo 
these  four  questions  were  88,  71,  54  aM 
51.)  ■  "" 

Contrary  to  press  speculation,  the  new 
study  sho^s  those  adults  who  are  critical 
of  the  President  on  Vietnam  are  mainly 
"doves,'"  not  "hawks."  These  critics  opijost 
a  500.000  troop  conunltment  in  Vietnam  by 
a  3  to  1  margin  and  are  against  bomblai 
North  Vietnamese  cities,  3  to  2. 

Like  prevloiisly  published  conunerclal 
polls,  the  Independent  survey  shows  81  per 
cent  of  the  public  favors  President  Johnson'i 
handling  of  Vletiiam,  whUe  29  percent  are 
opposed  and  10  percent  have  no  opinion. 

However,  more  detailed  questions  disclose 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  have  resar- 
vatlons  about  continuing  the  war,  when 
faced  with  Its  possible  costs,  both  In  money 
and  manpower. 

Thioa,  4  out  of  6  adults  oppose  cutting 
aid  to  education  if  necessary  to  oontintK 
the  war.  Two-thirds  oppose  cutting  medi- 
care. And  two-thirds  oppose  raising  taxes 
Majorities  also  oppose  Introducing  economic 
controls  or  reducing  the  war  on  poverty  for 
this  purpose. 

So  far  as  naanpower  Is  concerned,  a  major- 
ity (60  percent)  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  war  If  It  only  required  calling  up 
the  National  Guard.  But  more  than  halt 
would  rather  end  the  war  than  see  full 
mobilization  or  accept  several  hundred 
American  casualties  weekly. 

While  Americans  now  are  clearly  opposed 
to  major  escalation  of  the  conflict,  they  alao 
oppose  other  extreme  alternatives.  Thta 
4  out  of  8  oppose  unilateral  American  with- 
drawal followed  by  a  Communist  takeover, 
and  a  similar  proportion  do  not  want  to  we 
the  United  States  abandon  Its  conunltment 
to  other  Asian  countries. 

A  majority  (68  percent)  said  they  would 
continue  the  war  if  It  meant  fighting  the 
Chinese  in  Vietnam.  But  more  than  half 
would  rather  end  the  war  than  bomb  cities 
in  North  Vietnam  (65  percent),  fight  a  land 
war  In  China  (80  percent)  or  wage  atomic 
war  with  China  (64  percent).  In  general 
the  greater  the  escalation,  the  larger  the 
majority  favoring  an  end  to  the  war. 

Reaction  to  one  of  the  most  likely  steps— 
a  600.000  troop  comniltment — is  evenly  di- 
vided (48  percent  oppose.  46  percent  favor) 
The  "doves"  who  favor  negotiation  with 
the  Vletcong  and  a  coalition  government 
"are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  soft 
on  communism."  the  authors  noted.  "Over- 
whelmingly, these  ^^ple  maintain  a  flnn 
anti-Oonununlst  policy  elsewhere  In  the 
world."  (More  than  4  out  of  6  in  this  group 
either  favor  present  American  policies  to- 
ward Russia.  China  and  Cuba  or  think  our 
stand  should  be  tougher.) 

"If  the  Vietnam  "dove'  turns  out  to  be  » 
hybrid,  so  does  the  Vietnam  'hawk.'"  the 
authors  ot>eerved.  Among  those  who  favor 
a  600.000  troop  cooimitment.  for  exampl*- 
86  percent  also  favor  negotiations  with  the 
Vletcong.  69  percent  favor  free  elections, 
even  though  the  Vletcong  might  win.  and 
40  percent  favor  a  coalition  government. 

Only  8  percent  of  those  Interviewed  took 
a  consistent   "hawk"  position  of  more  troops. 


hnmblng  cities,  and  no  free  elections  or  coali- 
!Vow  with  the  Vletcong.  This  group  sup- 
ported the  President's  handling  at  Vietnam 
bt  a  3-to-l  majority. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  14  percent  of  the 
aubllc  follows  a  consistent  "dove"  position 
an  these  same  four  items.  More  of  this 
noup  opposed  the  President  than  approved 
ali  handling  of  Vietnam. 
In  conclusion,  the  researchers  said: 
"The  American  public  is  clearly  concerned 
ibout  Vietnam.  Sixty-one  percent  say  that 
they  are  worried  about  Vietnam — more  than 
worry  about  any  other  public  issue. 

But  tfielr  opinions  appear  to  be  moderate 
»nd  responsible.  They  do  not  want  to  pay 
the  domestic  costs  of  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, but  this  la  consistent  with  their  desire 
tor  a  negotiated  settlement. 

■And  though  the  settlement  they  prefer 
mvolves  a  wUUngness  to  deal  with  the  Vlet- 
cong that  goes  beyond  present  administra- 
tion policy,  they  reject  those  solutions  that 
require  irresponsible  abandonment  of  our 
commitments." 

KesulU  were  analyzed  by  Sidney  Verba, 
Sunford  professor  of  political  science.  In 
collaboration  with  Gordon  Black,  graduate 
undent  in  political  science;  RicAiard  Brody, 
avlstant  professor  of  i>olltical  science;  Paul 
Kkman,  research  associate  In  the  Institute 
of  PollUcal  Science  (and  associate  professor 
of  psychology  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege). Norman  Nle.  Stanford  graduate  stu- 
dent in  political  science;  Edwin  B.  Parker, 
Stanford  associate  professor  of  communlca- 
Oon:  and  Nelson  W.  Polsby,  fdlow  at  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  (and  associate  professor  of  govern- 
ment at  Wealeyan  University,  Connecticut.) 

Sampling  and  fieldwork  were  done  under 
the  supervision  of  Director  Peter  H.  Rossi 
and  Senior  Study  Director  Paul  Sheatsley, 
both  of  NORC. 

Costs  were  covered  by  contributions  to 
KORC  from  over  200  San  Pranclsco  Bay  area 
residents,  mainly  college  faculty  members, 
and  from  NORC  Itself. 


AMERICAS  PARADISE  LOST 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  many 
occasions  last  year,  in  this  Chamber  and 
elsewhere,  I  sought  to  direct  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  future  political  status 
of  the  people  of  Micronesia — that  vast, 
far-flung  and  largely  forgotten  area 
known  as  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

As  trustee  of  some  90,000  Inhabitants 
ol  tiny  Islands  scattered  over  a  3  million 
Kjuare  mile  ocean  region,  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  non-self-governing  territory, 
by  agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  dialog  and 
dtoission  on  the  question  of  Micro- 
nesia's future  status,  I  have  made  nu- 
merous remarks  and  referred  to  appro- 
priate literature  about  the  trust  ter- 
ritory. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  book 
Just  off  the  press,  "America's  Paradise 
I^t,"  authored  by  Wlllard  Price,  and 
published  by  John  Day  Co.  The  book 
has  been  reviewed  by  a  former  Hono- 
lulu newsman,  Robert  Trumbull,  who 
«iow8  Micronesia  intimately.  Now  the 
head  of  the  New  York  Times  Tokyo 
Bureau,  Mr.  Trumbull  is  the  author  of 
the  book  "Paradise  in  Trust:  A  Report 
on  Americans  in  Micronesia." 

Because  Mr.  Trumbull  Is  a  most 
taowledgeable  observer  of  life  in  Micro- 


nesia, his  review  of  Mr.  Price's  book 
should  provide  much  food  for  thought 
on  the  subject.  He  states  that  Mr. 
Price's  critical  survey  of  UJ8.  admini- 
stration of  the  trust  terrttoi;y  is  a  "most 
damning  indictment  of  Aattertcan  mis- 
rule in  a  paradisical  part  it  the  world." 

In  order  that  all  relevant  points  of 
view  In  the  continuing  Jdiscusslon  on 
Micronesia's  future  be  made  available. 
I  ask  unanimous  consen(  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  Mr.  TVumbull's  review 
which  appeared  in  the  March  13.  1966 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  book  re- 
view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Shocking   Accottkt 
(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

"America's  Paradise  Lost,"  by  Wlllard 
Price.  Illustrated,  240  pages.  New  York,  the 
John  Day  Co..  $6.95. 

Americans  who  bleed,  by  tradition,  for  sub- 
ject peoples  under  other  flags  should  take  a 
good  look  at  our  own  desperate  shortcomings 
In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Washington's  contemptuous  neglect  of  some 
00.000  brown-skinned  Mlcroneslans  ever  since 
their  welfare  became  an  American  respon- 
slblUty  more  than  20  years  ago  should  be  a 
national  scandal. 

The  Islands  are  scattered  over  the  Western 
Pacific,  3,000  miles  west  of  Hawaii.  1.000  miles 
south  of  Japan  and  2,000  miles  east  of  Viet- 
nam. Most  Americans  heard  of  these  Islands 
for  the  first  time  when  our  forces  made 
bloody  landings  at  such  exotlcally  named 
places  as  Kwajaleln.  Enlwetok,  Pelellu,  Sal- 
pan  and  Tlnlan;  bombarded  the  Japanese 
bases  at  Truk,  Tap,  and  Koror,  and  estab- 
lished our  own  enormous  fleet  anchorage  in 
the  vast  blue  tJllthl  lagoon.  In  earlier  times, 
the  islands  had  belonged  to  Spain  by  right  of 
discovery.  When  the  Spaniards  decided  to 
pull  out  of  the  Pacific  after  losing  the  PhlUp- 
plnes  m  the  Spanish-American  War,  they  sold 
the  Islands  to  Germany,  Japan  seized  them 
at  the  outset  of  World  War  I,  only  to  lose 
them  to  the  United  States  in  the  next  great 
war.  ("We  would  Uke,"  said  an  Island  chief, 
"to  be  ruled  by  a  country  that  doesnt  lose 
wars.") 

Wlllard  Price's  new  book,  aptly  entitled 
"America's  Paradise  Lost."  puts  the  blame 
for  a  disgraceful  situation  on  Congress  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
agency  responsible.  His  scathing  work  is  the 
latest  addition  to  a  growing  library  of  abra- 
sive reports  on  the  American  failure  In  Micro- 
nesia, some  of  them  by  successive  inspection 
missions  from  the  United  Nations  Trustee- 
ship CouncU.  Mr.  Price  opens  his  shocking 
account  of  their  shameful  plight  with  the 
anecdote  about  an  anonymous  Congressman 
who  was  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  Micronesia?"  Said  the  Congressman, 
"Mike  who?" 

The  author  first  visited  Micronesia  In  1936, 
when  the  2.000-odd  Islands — "2.000  bits  of 
heaven"  of  the  Marshall.  Caroline,  and  Mart- 
ana  groups  were  run  by  Japan  under  a  Lieague 
of  Nations  mandate,  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  U-N.  triisteeshlp.  If  his  subsequent 
book,  "Japan's  Islands  of  Mystery"  did  not 
tell  the  U.S.  Navy  most  of  what  It  knew  about 
these  highly  strategic  (and  Ulegally  forti- 
fied) Japanese  outp>ostB,  at  least  It  was  re- 
quired reading  at  Admiral  Nlmltz'  Pacific 
Fleet  Headquarters. 

The  latest  survey,  in  demonstrating  that 
there  has  been  scant  Improvement  in  Mlcro- 
neslan  life  over  the  years,  and  even  a  sharp 
deterioration  In  some  aspects  of  government. 
Is  a  most  damning  Indictment  of  American 
misrule  In  a  paradisical  part  of  the  world. 


A  long  list  of  paying  Industries  developed 
by  the  Japanese — large-scale  fishing,  sugar 
growing,  trochus  shell  work  and  pearl  cul- 
ture, to  name  a  few — have  virtually  disap- 
peared. Jungle  grows  where  the  Japanese 
had  thriving  towns  with  paved  streets,  and  a 
once-profitable  territory  has  become  a  deficit 
area.  Where  once  the  Japanese  had  paved 
highways,  roads  have  been  permitted  to  be- 
come all  but  impassable. 

In  the  "strikingly  beautiful"  Islands  of  Tap. 
where  stone  disks  up  to  12  feet  in  diameter 
still  serve  as  money  and  "women  are  ashamed 
not  to  show  their  breasts,"  bridges  have  been 
left  broken  and  canals  clogged.  One  bitter 
chapter  of  the  book  Is  appropriately  titled 
"The  Rust  Territory,"  in  tribute  to  the  di- 
lapidated tin  towns  that  are  the  prlnclpcU 
monuments  to  American  rule. 

Lovely  Palau,  "a  superb  fling  of  islands," 
has  become  a  spectacle  of  "decay  at  every 
turn."  Says  Mr.  Price,  "agriculture  was  In 
the  doldrums.  Farmers  complained  of  the 
lack  of  Incentive.  Government  help  was  not 
what  It  had  been  under  the  farm -minded 
Japanese.  •  •  *  Deep  sea  fishing  •  •  •  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  In  40  years." 

On  many  Islands,  Mr.  Price  found,  educa- 
tion is  almost  entirely  lacking.  Perhaps  3 
percent  of  Micronesia's  adolescent  population 
ever  looks  Inside  a  high  school,  although 
there  are  a  half  dozen  at  district  centers,  and 
"college,  except  for  a  favored  few.  Is  'out.'  " 
A  teacher  told  Mr.  Price  that  16  Mlcroneslans 
have  now  been  graduated  from  American  col- 
leges, which  would  be  fine  except  that  "If 
there  were  the  same  proportion  (of  college 
graduates  to  population)  as  In  the  United 
States,  we  would  have  760." 

The  construction  of  decent  hospitals  on 
two  islands  Is  listed  as  a  gain;  some  other 
so-called  hospitals,  with  broken  screens  let- 
ting in  flies,  are  a  disgrace.  Some  easily 
treated  endemic  diseases,  such  as  yaws,  have 
been  almost  eradicated,  but  the  rampant  tu- 
t>erculosls  is  a  different  story. 

For  a  place  so  often  called  a  p>aradlse. 
Micronesia  has  produced  outstandingly 
macabre  headlines  since  Americans  took  over. 
It  was  from  Tlnlan,  In  the  Marianas,  that 
the  atonaic  bombs  were  delivered  to  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  Kwajaleln  and  Enlwe- 
tok, after  the  residents  were  removed,  became 
the  bases  for  grisly  exi>criments  with  super- 
bombs. Another  atoll  in  the  Marshalls,  after 
a  particularly  horrendous  demonstration  of 
destructive  power,  gave  its  name  to  a  bathing 
costume — the  Bikini. 

The  evacuation  of  numerous  Island  dwell- 
ers so  that  their  ancestral  land  could  be 
blasted  to  irradiated  powder  was  accom- 
plished with  quiet  efficiency,  although  the 
results  have  been  unhappy  from  the  natives' 
point  of  view.  Even  less  fortunate  were  the 
Itmocent  Marshallese  who  were  acciden- 
tally showered  with  the  same  radioactive 
dust  that  presumably  kUled  the  Japanese 
fisherman,  Koboyama,  of  the  hapless  Lucky 
Dragon.  The  stn-vlvors  have  remained  medi- 
cal curiosities.  The  atomic  testing  has  been 
stopped  by  International  agreement,  but  the 
azure  waters  are  still  a  missile  range. 

Naturally,  the  picture  Is  not  all  dark. 
Ham-handed  and  lU-advlaed  as  the  American 
effort  has  been  in  so  many  aspects,  there  have 
been  successes  In  the  fields  of  public  health 
and  local  self-government.  "We  like  to 
think  we  bring  a  magic  touch  to  anything  we 
undertake,"  says  Mr.  Price,  but  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  conclude  his  survey  with  the  re- 
mark that  "When  everything  favorable  that 
can  be  said  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  trvist  is  progressing  backward." 

Presumably,  under  the  United  Nations 
trusteeship  agreement,  we  are  preparing  the 
islanders  for  eventual  independence.  Speak- 
ing nine  languages  and  scattered  over  3  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  sea,  an  area  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  Mlcroneslans 
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themaelvea  conced«  that  their  political  fu- 
txire  U  a  problem.  Some  would  like  to  join 
the  United  States.  In  spite  of  everything. 

From  the  beginning,  the  trust  territory 
has  been  operated  under  a  mlaconcelved  pro- 
gram with  an  absurd  budget  and  an  Inade- 
quate staff.  As  must  be  true  of  any  such 
group,  many  of  the  Americans  In  charge  are 
competent  and  dedicated  men  and  women. 

For  10  years,  says  Mr.  Price.  Congress  al- 
lotted the  trust  territory  a  paltry  98  million. 
The  sum  was  doubled  In  1962,  but  the  author 
notes  that  meanwhile  the  cost  of  opera.tlons 
had  also  doubled,  leaving  the  situation  where 
It  was  In  the  beginning.  One  of  the  conse- 
quencas  is  that  many  islanders  seldom  or 
never  see  an  American  face,  because  of  the 
shortags  of  transportation. 

It  Is  far  too  late.  Mr.  Price  was  assured 
by  native  leaders,  for  the  Mlcroneslan  to 
revert  to  the  simple  life  of  the  grass  shack 
and  outrigger  c*noe.  "Oone  too."  he  related, 
"la  the  more  recent  paradise  ot  plumbing, 
refrigeration,  the  hot  rod  and  money  In  the 
pocket  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Japcmeee 
ftxid  the  opulence  of  the  American  military. 
Now  a  disillusioned  but  remarkably  petlent 
p>eople  hang  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, unable  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity, unequipped  to  go  forward." 

Such  la  the  "bitter  truth."  Mr.  Price  con- 
cludes, of  the  "forgotten  sisters  of  the  richest 
nation  on  earth."  Meanwhile.  "America,  tra- 
ditional chamjxlon  of  Independence,  finds  It- 
self In  the  acutely  uncomfortable  f>ocltlon  of 
holding  down  one  of  the  last  colonies  on 
earth— «md.  what  is  worse,  neglecting  it 
shamefully." 


DROUGHT  OF  FEDERAL  RESEARCH 
FUNDS     IN     THE     MIDWEST 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral of  my  disUngnil&hed  colleagues  earli- 
er this  month  brought  attention  to  a 
matter  of  special  Importance — the 
drought  of  Federal  research  funds  in  the 
kfidwest. 

Aa  many  may  know,  last  year  there 
was  formed  the  Midwest  Resources  As- 
sociation, with  13  SUtes  in  the  region 
participating.  Six  members  of  this  body 
are  members  of  the  organization's  lead- 
ership. 

The  Midwest  Research  Association  has 
a  simple  but  sincere  and,  I  believe,  ex- 
tremely Important  purpose.  We  seek  to 
better  Inform  the  national  scientific  com- 
munity— private  and  public — of  the  fa- 
cilities and  intellect  available  for  re- 
search in  the  Midwest. 

Mr  President,  some  Federal  grants 
and  awards  have  been  made  to  mid- 
western  colleges  and  universities,  fcr 
which  we  have  been  grateful.  But,  as 
has  t>een  ably  pointed  out,  the  total  of 
these  funds  is  small  when  compared  to 
other  sections  of  the  Nation— particular- 
ly the  east  and  west  coasts.  We  do 
not   feel   this  is  equitable  or  desirable. 

The  research  projects  assigned  to  mid- 
western  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
and  other  research  facilities,  have  been 
completed  with  precision  and  qualitative 
result.  These  scienUsta  have  demon- 
strated their  abilities — proven  their  ca- 
pabilities But  much  more  could  and 
should  be  done  by  these  and  others  in 
the  region. 

Midwest  Resources  AssociaUon  is  not 
seeking  large-scale  Federal  handouts  but 
only  an  equitable  share  of  the  available 
funds  and  projects. 


Mr.  President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  reached  to  the  crux  of  the 
situation  with  Senate  Resolution  231. 
which  seeks  a  clarification  of  the  man- 
ner and  policy  in  which  Federal  research 
grants,  loans  and  contracts  are  disbursed. 
I  feel  this  can  do  much  to  balance  the 
research  scales. 

For  this  reason  I  am  Joining  the  Sen- 
ator as  a  cosponsor  of  his  resolution. 


NEW  HOPE  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  in  which  Mr,  Gary  Mac- 
Eoin  said  that  the  United  States  had 
managed  to  alienate  the  right,  left,  and 
center  of  the  Latin  American  political 
spectrum.  Perhaps  Chile  should  have 
been  eliminated  from  that  Judgment, 
because  it  is  in  Chile  that  Ralph  Dungan 
is  U.S.  Ambassador. 

A  report  from  Santiago  appearing  in 
the  March  9  Washington  Post  details 
the  reasons  for  Dungan's  success  in  a 
country  burdened  with  tremendous  prob- 
lems but  blessed  with  a  progressive  gov- 
ernment. Dungan  has  taken  the  "risk 
of  helping  implant  democracy  by  putting 
its  power  behind  the  democratic  forces," 
Correspondent  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  re- 
Ijorts. 

It  is  Dungan  himself  who  insists  that 
President  Johnson  has  changed  nothing 
in  the  Alliance  and  often  quotes  some 
of  the  President's  excellent  speeches  to 
prove  his  point  about  U.S.  support  of 
peaceful  revolution. 

Mr.  President,  good  news  travels  slow- 
ly, but  it  should  be  welcomed  when  it 
arrives.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 
Nkw  P8ojnir«  BfjvoT  to  Chh-b  Haiij  Cotm- 

TRT'8  PROORAM  OF  REFORMS 

(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Santiago. — "Your  Ambassador."  the  big 
Chilean  landowner  told  a  visiting  American, 
"he's  a  Uttle  pink,  isn't  he?" 

The  aristocrat  bars  of  Santiago  are  filled 
with  this  kind  of  talk  about  Ralph  Dungan, 
the  most  controversial  American  Ambassador 
in  Latin  America,  and  Dungan  doesnt  mind 
It  at  all. 

"I  want  everyone  to  kno'"  where  I  stand," 
says  Dungan,  a  burly,  ruddy,  vital  New 
Frontiersman,    and   everybody   does. 

He  is  a  bit  of  a  dinosaur  in  Latin  America 
today.  A  holdover  from  the  Kennedy  days, 
Dungan  Is  the  only  American  Ambassador  iii 
Latin  America  who  Is  putting  the  Kennedy 
philosophy  Into  practice  In  its  pure  form. 

In  Chile,  a  country  now  going  through  a 
profound  peaceful  revolution.  Dungan  has 
thrown  the  weight  of  the  United  States  be- 
hind reform  In  no  uncertain  ways. 

PdNTTD    rNTBRVlrW 

The  recent  flap  over  "the  pink  Ambassa- 
dor" came  when.  In  the  midst  of  the  ChUean 
flght  over  land  reform,  he  gave  a  pointed 
Interview  to  the  influential  Chilean  maga- 
zine, EdciUa,  in  which  he  quoted  some  old 
New  Frontier  statements  such  as: 

"Without  deep  changes,  there  wUl  be  no 
peaceful  revolution,  and  without  this,  blood- 
shed will  be  inevitable. 

"To  carry  out  reforms  In  depth,  there  must 
be  a  revolutionary  conscience  at  mass  level, 
and 


"SodaUy.  private  property  U  not  aa  umin 
Ited  right."  ^^ 

The  interview  caused  a  stir  of  giant  proDor 
tlons  with  the  old  traditional  conaerrttil 
parties  attacking  Dungan  for  "unlusuflf 
Intervention." 

RXVOLtmON   WORKING 

On  the  other  hand,  liberals  who  were  n 
always  friendly  to  the  United  States,  part 
because  of  Its  previous  support  of  the  t 
landowners,  now  see  the  United  States  wi- 
ne w  eyes. 

"This  revolution  is  working,  and  Chile  h 
a  possibility  of  changing  without  violence' 
said  Dr.  Eduardo  Hamuy,  the  top  soclologi 
In  ChUe,  "and  do  you  know  why?  Becaut 
the  United  States  has  put  its  power  behija 
It  and  broken  the  will  of  the  right." 

Dungan  apparently  thrives  on  the  contra 
versy.  He  heads  an  Embassy  that  U  ttUe 
with  viUllty.  He  Is  on  the  closest  posslb 
terms  with  the  Chilean  President,  Eduard 
Frel.  one  of  the  emerging  great  statesme 
of  the  continent. 

He  does  not  believe  In  nonlntervenUor 
but  instead  believes  in  the  Kennedylan  inter 
ventlon  on  the  side  of  liberalism  and  re 
form.  "Any  ambassador  who  Lb  not  inUt 
vening  today  is  not  doing  his  Job."  Dungaj 
says.  "He  must  be  comnUtted  to  certsl- 
principles." 

Dungan  personaUy  U  a  vital,  restless  mar 
young  (42)  and  direct.  There  is  a  boy-next 
door  quality  about  him,  an  engaging  smi; 
that  doesn't  quite  mask  a  quick  inuili 
gence.  He  flings  himself  Into  a  chai; 
throwa  a  leg  over  the  arm  and  talks  froc 
the  hip. 

Born  In  Philadelphia,  Dxmgan  got  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  public  affairs  at  Prlncetor 
and  eventually  ended  up  as  a  special  aid  V- 
Presldent  Kennedy.  He  stayed  on  with  Pret 
Ident  Johnson  and  was  appointed  Ambaaaa 
dor  December  14,  1964,  3  months  after  Prel  ^ 
election. 

coMiirrrEO  to  chance 
Dungan  has  been  determined  to  preMot 
as  did  President  Kennedy,  the  picture  o.' 
the  United  States  as  a  country  conimlttec 
to  revolutionary  change  and  not  as  a  people 
committed  to  moneymaklng. 

When  he  moved  Into  the  extraordlnarll; 
beautiful  modern  Ambassador's  residence 
which  sits  on  a  hill  above  Santiago,  Dungan 
Immediately  set  out  to  know  the  country. 

One  day  he  phoned  a  MaryknoU  priest  whc 

~ls  working  closely  with  the  poor  and  askec 

him  to  take  him  and  wife  Mary,  mother  d 

their  six  children,   around   to  see  the  cal- 

lampas   (slums). 

Dungan  Is  supported  by  Washington,  aad 
he  insists  that  President  Johnson  has 
changed  nothing  In  the  Alliance.  Indeed 
much  of  what  Dungan  quoted  in  his  con- 
troversial land  reform  Interview  ("no  farmer 
should  be  the  slave  of  a  land  be  wUl  never 
own")  was  from  Johnson  speeches. 

What  la  unquestionably  different  is  the 
qualitative  difference  between  Chile,  where 
the  old  Kennedy  approach  Is  in  effect,  and 
other  countries  In  Latin  America,  where 
Washington's  new  pragmatic  approach  has 
taken  over. 

The  old  Kennedy  approach,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  based  on  the  historic  obeenratloo 
that  Latin  America  must  go  to  the  left,  as 
the  masses  become  politicized.  The  cor- 
relates were  that  the  United  States  should 
unqualifiedly  back  the  forces  of  the  futtire 
that  U.S.  power  could  help  break  the  p««t 
and  help  capture  the  Inevitable  revolution 
for  democracy  before  it  happened. 

Basically  the  philosophy — Kennedy's  and 
Dungan's — is  that  it  Is  not  enough  to  "let 
things  happen"  In  Latin  America,  that  the 
United  SUtes  must  take  the  risk  of  help- 
ing Implant  democracy  by  putting  its  power 
behind  the  democratic  forces. 

"The  big  thing  is  to  take  the  risk."  UV 
Dungan.     "Denu>cracy  Is  risky." 
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jjTOIANA  UNTVERSiry  EMPHATIC 
ON  NEED  FOR  CONTINUED  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

LOANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  spoke  of  the  grave 
difflculties  which  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  face  if  the  discontinu- 
Mice  of  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loan  funds  is  carried  out  according  to  the 
administration's  plans.  A  letter  from 
the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  Brother  Sinnaeve, 
related  the  severe  problem  faced  by  that 
school.  Whereas  their  need  for  next  fall 
\s  anticipated  as  $400,000  for  500  stu- 
dents, under  the  proposal  there  will  be 
only  $100,000  available  for  about  125 
students. 

I  have  now  received  similar  detailed 
comments  upon  the  effect  at  Indiana 
University  in  a  letter  from  its  scholar- 
ships and  financial  aid  director,  Donovan 
J.  Allen.  At  Indiana,  current  National 
Defense  Education  Act  borrowers  exceed 
2.500,  and  they  expect  a  total  of  about 
4.000  will  attempt  to  borrow  under  this 
program  next  year  and  under  the  health 
professions  and  nursing  student  loan 
program,  now  supplying  400  students. 

Here  are  some  of  the  effects  at  In- 
diana University  as  Mr.  Donovan  sees 
them: 

"Significant  numbers"  of  students 
"would  not  be  able  to  continue"  If  these 
loan  funds  are  withdrawn. 

Termination  will  seriously  hsmiper  also 
the  work-study  and  opportunity  grant 
programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
because  of  matching  requirements. 

There  is  "insufficient  assurance"  that 
the  private  loan  program  Is  an  effective 
sulKtitute. 

Under  the  proposed  conditions,  the 
total  Federal  guarantee  money  to  Indi- 
ana for  1966-67  will  support  only  about 
$4^*2  million  in  loans — but  Indiana  Uni- 
versity applications  for  next  year  al- 
ready are  close  to  $4  million. 

Private  loan  sources  will  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  good  credit  risk,  but  the 
greatest  need  is  often  for  the  high-risk 
student  who  will  lose  out  under  the 
change. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
students  presently  financing  their  educa- 
tion with  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loans.  We  should  not  suddenly  be 
required  to  inform  them  that  they  must 
And  other  means  of  support. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  does 
not  guarantee  that  any  loans  will  be 
made  at  all;  with  tight  credit,  the  extent 
of  help  is  indeterminable. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  made  by 
Mr.  Allen,  who  presents  them  in  a  force- 
ful manner  in  greater  detail  than  I  have 
done  here.  I  believe  he  is  correct,  and 
that  Brother  Sinnaeve  is  correct,  and 
that  the  increasing  number  of  letters 
I  receive  on  this  subject  are  correct  In 
urging  that  we  halt  this  intended  short- 
changing of  students  who  need  bo  bor- 
row from  the  National  Def  enae  Education 
Act  loan  funds.  It  was  not  our  inten- 
tion in  passing  the  Higher  Education  Act 
to  make  It  a  complete  substitute  in  title 
*v  for  these  loans,  but  to  expand  the 


opportunity.  To  contract  it.  to  offer  it 
with  one  hand  and  then  take  it  away 
with  the  other,  is  indeed  a  violation  of 
our  moral  obligations  and  a  disservice 
to  the  student  and  to  the  Nation,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  an  accoimting  advantage 
in  budgetary  considerations.  The  pro- 
vision of  these  funds  is  not  a  net  outlay ; 
they  are  funds  not  for  a  giveaway,  but 
for  borrowing  and  repayment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  setting  forth  the 
Indiana  University  position  may  appear 
in  the  Congrsssignal  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<md. 
as  follows : 

INMANA    UKTVEKSITT, 

Division  or  SrcrBENT  Pe«sonnel, 
Blooviington,  Ind.,  March  14, 1966. 
Hon.  Vanck  Hahtki. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatok  Haktkx:  The  pKMstble  termi- 
nation of  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program  has  caused  great  concern  to  me  and 
to  flnanclal  aid  offlcers  generally.  Many  stu- 
dents here  and  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation  would  be 
adversely  affected.  In  my  opinion.  Signifi- 
cant numbers  of  students  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  their  education.  Countless 
others  would  be  severely  hindered  In  begin- 
ning college. 

Moreover,  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program  Is  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  college  work-study  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  programs,  and 
thus  iu  termination  or  cutback  would  seri- 
ously limit  these  two  programs.  The  college 
work-study  and  educational  opportunity 
grant  programs  are  but  two  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  total  Federal  student  assistance  pack- 
age. Without  the  third  program;  l.e..  na- 
tional defense  student  loans,  the  entire  gov- 
ernmental participation  will  be  reduced  In 
effectiveness  In  helping  students  gain  a 
higher  education,  and  there  Is  Insufficient 
assurance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
substitute,  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  will  have  a  State-controlled  guaran- 
teed loan  program.  It  presently  appears  that 
the  allocation  of  guarantee  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  Indiana  will  allow 
about  (4.5  million  to  be  loaned  by 
private  financial  institutions  under  this 
program  for  the  1966-67  academic  year, 
with  none  for  part-time  students  or  for 
those  enrolled  In  summer.  This  amount  will 
be  clearly  Insufficient  to  meet  the  requests  of 
all  the  students  who  need  to  borrow  funds 
to  attend  college,  even  if  all  of  it  were  avail- 
able to  them  and  none  were  made  available  to 
those  wishing  to  borrow  because  of  the  pre- 
ferred Interest  rate,  or  for  the  convenience 
ot  "spreading  out"  the  cost  of  college,  but 
whose  financial  need  la  not  as  serious  aa 
those  who  must  borrow  or  fall  out.  And  yet 
we  are  not  convinced  that  lending  Institu- 
tions win  loan  to  the  "high  risk"  student 
from  a  poor  background  who  has  great  flnan- 
clal need  nearly  as  readily  as  to  the  "good 
credit  risk."  In  fact,  we  anticipate  the 
opposite. 

The  present  financial  aid  program  at  In- 
diana University  (and  this  Is  typical  of  many 
colleges  and  universities)  attempts  to  meet 
the  Individual  need  of  each  student  by  a 
combination  of  aids.  We  package  the  aid  by 
tying  together  gift  aid  of  acholarshlp  or 
grant  with  a  loan  and  part-time  employment. 
We  feel  that  if  the  student  U  willing  to  work 
part  time  while  In  school  and  Inveet  In  hU 
own  futvire  through  borrowing,  he  better  de- 
serves help  In  grant  form  to  cover  the  re- 


mainder of  his  need.  The  national  defense 
student  loan  program  Is  a  key  element  of 
such  a  package  award.  It  Is  basic  to  meeting 
the  full  need  ot  the  student.  Some  needy 
studentB  at  Indiana  University  prefer  to  bor- 
row the  total  amount  of  their  need.  We  feel 
this  type  at  self -sufficiency  should  be  afforded 
at  aa  favorable  loan  terms  as  possible,  and 
xinder  the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram we  have  been  able  to  assure  this. 

There  are  over  2.500  students  txM-rowlng 
funds  under  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program  at  Indiana  University  this  cur- 
rent academic  year.  An  additional  400  stu- 
dents are  borrowing  from  the  health  profes- 
sions and  nursing  student  loan  programs.  Ic 
Is  already  clear  that  considerably  more  stu- 
dents (a  total  of  approximately  4,000)  will 
attempt  to  borrow  funds  under  these  pro- 
grams next  year.  Our  own  applications  for 
next  year  already  total  close  to  $4  million. 
Contiast  the  94.5  million  available  for  the 
entire  State  under  a  program  which,  unlike 
the  national  defense  loan  program,  would 
give  no  priority  to  the  really  needy  students. 

It  la  our  opinion  that  there  Is  a  mortU  ob- 
ligation to  the  students  presently  financing 
their  education,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
through  national  defense  student  loans. 
We  should  not  suddenly  be  required  to  In- 
form them  that  they  must  find  other  means 
of  Buppoort.  These  students  have  staked  their 
future  on  l>elng  able  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation through  use  of  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans.  Should  the  program  be  termi- 
nated or  curtailed,  we  would  In  effect  be 
jeopardizing  the  futures  of  our  present  stu- 
dents and  reneging  on  a  commitment.  Like- 
wise, thooe  who  wish  to  matriculate  as  fresh- 
man, graduate  or  transfer  students  and  who 
need  to  use  national  defense  student  loans 
win  be  thwarted.  The  lack  of  adequate  loan 
funds  will  Inevitably  deny  many  present  and 
potential  students  the  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther education.  The  situation  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  does  not  guarsmtee  that  any 
loans  will  be  made.  Not  only  do  the  atti- 
tudes of  banks  vary  on  various  aspects  of  stu- 
dent loans,  but  there  is  already  a  tighter 
credit  situation  ttiroughout  this  region  and 
probably  the  Nation  than  when  the  OLP  was 
enacted  only  a  few  months  ago. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress.  In  addition,  that 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Includes 
2  programs,  the  educational  opportiuilty 
grant  program  and  the  college  work-study 
program,  whose  successful  operation  de- 
mands on  this  and  many  other  campuses  the 
continuation  of  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program.  The  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  requires  that  grants  awarded 
under  it  to  an  Individual  must  be  matched 
by  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  institutional 
aid  exclusive  of  funds  earned  under  the  col- 
lege work-study  program.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Institution  must  also  maintain  Its  pres- 
ent level  of  aid  to  students.  We  at  Indiana 
University  were  planning  to  match  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  with  an  in- 
creased supply  of  national  defense  student 
loans,  thereby  meeting  the  matching  re- 
quirement and  also  maintaining  our  stu- 
dent aid  level  average  of  the  last  3  yea's. 
Students  on  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  must  show  "exceptional  fl- 
nanclal need."  There  Is  no  way  on  earth  to 
assure  that  these  are  the  students  who 
would  meet  favor  when  attempting  to  bor- 
row from  a  cc«nmerclal  lending  Institution 
under  the  guaranteed  loan  program  or  any 
other  loan  program.  Without  Increased  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  funds  we  would 
be  unable  to  control  or  assure  the  required 
matching,  and  with  curtaUed  national  de- 
fense loan  funds  we  would  not  even  be  able 
to  meet  the  Institutional  aid  level  mainte- 
nance requirement  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program. 
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with  regard  to  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram, It  mu«t  b«  remembered  that  the  Instl- 
tuUon  of  higher  education  Is  committed, 
among  other  requlrementa,  to  meet  the  stu- 
dent's total  financial  need.  The  gift  aid 
funds  available  at  Indiana  University  for 
work-study  students  cannot  possibly  satisfy 
their  remaining  financial  need.  Yet  since 
these,  too.  are  needy  students,  economically 
deprived  to  a  demonstrable  degree,  we  think 
they  also  would  be  viewed  as  high  risk  bor- 
rowers by  cocnmerclal  lending  Institutions, 
even  though  they  should^Jn  our  opinion, 
have  the  optimum  opportunity  to  borrow  at 
the  preferred  rate. 

The  termination  of  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  program  would  definitely  and 
adversely  affect  the  present  and  future  stu- 
dent aid  program  for  students  at  Indiana 
University.  Even  lu  curtailment  would 
cause  severe  problems,  the  soluUon  to  which 
we  do  not  now  have.  Our  present  need  is  to 
a«si«t  4.0OO  studenu  under  the  National  De- 
fense Student  Loan  program  in  19M-07  In- 
cluding 1,000  students  under  the  College 
Work-Study  program  and  1.380  under  the 
Bducational  Opportunity  Orant  program. 
Our  plans  for  meeting  this  would  have  to  be 
dramatically  revised  downward.  There  Is 
a  dUtlnct  possibility  we  would  have  to  can- 
cel our  application  for  educational  oppor- 
tunity granu  and  reduce  our  college-work 
study  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Donovan  J.  Aixxn, 

Director. 

PRAZAR  B.   WILDE— PROFILE  OP  A 
FINANCIER 

M.-     RIBICOPF.      Mr.    President,   on 

Marcl,  15,  1966.  Prazar  B.  Wilde  retired 
a,s  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Con- 
necticut Ofneral  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Connecticut  General  Is  renowned  for 
many  things — but  surely  one  of  its 
K  rpatest  assets  was  Prazar  Wilde.  A  man 
o!  imagination,  of  great  social  con- 
scie.-ce  wisdom,  and  initiative,  Prazar 
Wiide  typifle*  the  best  of  American  busi- 
ness. He  was  never  a  man  to  neglect 
his  fellow  citizens — and  served  them  In 
Innumerable  ways.  During  my  years  as 
Governor  of  Connecticut  and  at  my  In- 
vitation he  responded  time  and  again 
*ith  his  knowledge  and  experience  on 
Hiatters  affecting  the  SUte  of  Connecti- 
cut Under  his  leadership,  the  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Co.  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  giants  of  the  In- 
.su.-ance  Industry. 

A  man  may  be  measured  by  the  length 
of  h]s  shadow— and  Prazar  Wilde  casta 
a  long  shadow  indeed — but  he  is  also 
known  by  the  illumination  he  provides 
to  the  world  Prazar  WUde  has  shed  the 
light  of  rea,son  on  a  wide  variety  of  is- 
sues and  lighted  the  hearts  of  his  feUow 
men  I  am  proud  to  number  him  among 
my  f  rlend.s.  and  I  Join  with  the  counUess 
others  Aho  salute  him  on  his  retlre- 
me:;r  We  wish  for  him  many  more 
years  of  health  and  happiness. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seiit  that  an  article  from  the  Hartford 
Ti.mes  of  March  15.  "ProfUe  of  a  Finan- 
cier be  printed  In  the  Ricoiid  at  thia 
point.  9 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Psoras   OF   A    PiNANcm — Aptzb    53    YxAaa, 
WiLOC  Sats  Ooodbt 
(By  BUI  Ryan) 
A  short,  older  man  today  officially  walked 
away   from  a  giant  of   Insurance   that  he — 
more  than  anyone  else — helped  create. 

His  name  la  Prazar  Bullard  WUde.  The 
company  is  the  Connecticut  General  Life 
Insurance  Co.  Their  parting  today — at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  company — was  no 
ordinary  retirement   parting. 

In  many  ways.  Prazar  Wilde  has  been  the 
Connecticut  General.  The  company  la  loi 
years  old  this  year.  He  has  been  with  It 
more  than  half  that  time,  was  its  president 
for  25  years,  and  has  been  Its  chairman  for  6. 
Someone  who  knows  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness thoroughly  was  discussing  the  Connect- 
icut General  the  other  day  and  put  It  flatly: 
"Prazar  Wilde  made  that  company  what  It 
Is. "  he  said. 

What  it  Is  Is  a  sprawling  modem  QoUath 
located  In  a  parklike  setting  in  Bloomfleld. 
Out  of  Its  huge,  airy  offices  radiates  a  busi- 
ness that  reaches  6  mlUlon  people  In  all  50 
States.  Its  assets  are  more  than  $3  3  bil- 
lion. Its  life  insurance  in  force  is  nearly 
•  16  billion.  It  is  the  ninth  biggest  life  insur- 
ance company  in  total  assets,  eighth  biggest 
In  Insurance  In  force. 

The  man  who  was  the  field  general  of  the 
company  during  Its  greatest  expansion — and 
who  was  responsible  for  the  big  move  out  of 
Hartford  to  Bloomfleld  nearly  a  decade  ago — 
was  Bitting  in  his  office  the  other  day,  a  few 
days  Ijefore,  as  he  put  It,  he  would  become 
a  "free  agent."  and  talking  of.  among  other 
things,  how  he  got  into  the  Insurance 
business. 

His  father,  he  said,  had  been  an  Invest- 
ment broker  In  Boston  and  in  1906  had  been 
transferred  to  Hartford.  He  moved  his  fam- 
ily here  and  his  son  eventually  went  to 
Hartford  Public  High  School  and  was  gradu- 
ated In  1914. 


SHOBT    NEWSPAPKB    CAKSES 

After  he  was  graduated.  Prazar  Wilde  be- 
came a  newspaper  reporter,  for  the  Hartford 
Courant,  for  a  summer.  "I  was  the  shore 
reporter  from  Woodmont  to  New  Haven.  I'd 
ride  the  trolleys  and  get  off  at  the  beaches 
and  pick  up  items.  ThU  was  mostly  on  the 
social  front." 

Then  he  went  to  Connecticut  General  and 
he  says  he  wanted  to  go  Into  Insvirance  be- 
cause it  was  a  business  that  did  not  appear 
to  be  what  It  really  was.  "I  wanted  to  Join 
a  business  that  was  an  Investment  trust. 
To  people  on  the  street,  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness Is  a  sales  business  and  of  course  it  does 
Involve  sales.  But  It's  really  an  investment 
triist." 

He  Joined  as  an  office  clerk.  A  few  years 
later  he  took  time  off  to  go  with  Ttoop  B 
Cavalry  for  service  on  the  Mexican  border. 
It  was  not  the  most  pleasant  of  experiences. 

"It  was  a  rough  go.  There  was  no  real 
danger  but  It  was  soldiering  in  126  degrees  of 
heat.  It  was  dreadfully  hot.  the  horses  were 
not  trained  but  the  campaign  was  a  good 
thing  because  the  Army  had  a  chance  to  get 
In  some  training  for  World  War  I  which  was 
coming  up." 

He  was  an  enlisted  man  la  the  Mexican 
campaign.  In  1818  he  became  an  officer.  He 
laughed.  "I  was  one  of  those  00-day  won- 
ders out  of  Plattsburg  •  He  went  to  Pranc* 
In  July  IB  18,  where  he  served  with  the  801st 
Field  Artillery.    He  came  back  to  Connecti- 


cut General  the  following  year  and  becwn. 
a  fleld  auditor.  In  1924  he  was  named  to 
head  the  claim  department. 

In  was  during  the  early  1920s  that  he  Ont 
came  Into  contact  with  something  that  he 
has  come  to  be  Identified  with  over  the 
years — as  an  outspoken  enemy.  This  vu 
InflaUon.  "* 

aOUGH   OATS   aiCAIXKD 

"In  1920  we  had  100-percent  Inflation 
Eggs  were  selling  for  10  cents  apiece.  When 
I  went  away  you  could  buy  them  for  M 
cenu.  or  40  cenU  a  dozen.  I  coiUd  not  but 
Mrs.  Wilde  a  winter  coat.  I  took  the  cameli 
hair  lining  out  of  a  British  trench  coat  and 
she  wore  It  for  a  winter  coat.  Inflation  u  t 
terrible  thing  - 

Talk  on  inflation  led  to  talk  on  another 
subject  on  which  Mr.  WUde  has  been  out- 
spoken  over  the  years,  and  this  Is  credit  buy- 
ing. He  says  he  has  not  been  a  crlUc  of 
credit  buying,  per  se.  But  he  hates  to  see 
It  overdone. 

"I  have  long  since  accepted  the  Idea  of  In- 
stallment purchasing,  particularly  on  high- 
priced  goods.  It  Is  mce  our  economic  sys- 
tem has  found  a  way  to  allow  people  partic- 
ularly young  people,  to  buy  a  house.  Where 
I  quarrel  with  Installment  purchasing  u  get- 
ting people  to  overbuy.  They  go  up  in  price 
class.  If  it  comes  to  a  »3.000  car  someone 
can  afford  versus  a  $4,000  car,  he  U  likely  to 
take  the  $4,000  car.  There  Is  too  much  up. 
grading.  InsUllment  paying  on  overall  ne- 
cessities is  basically  a  good  thing,  but  It  can 
be  overdone." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment.  "Aad  my  pet 
hate."  he  said,  "is  going  on  vacations  on  the 
Installment  plan." 

Inflation  and  credit  buying  are  two  faceu 
of  the  gigantic  fleld  of  money,  its  uses,  its 
disuses,  its  ramifications  and  Prazar  Wilde  Is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  monetary  expert. 

President  Johnson  last  year  named  him  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  Internatlon»l 
Monetary  Arrangements.  In  1961  he  had 
been  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Pederal  Reserve  Board.  In  1968  he  headed  s 
commission  on  money  and  credit  financed  by 
the  FVjrd  Foundation. 

Mr.  Wilde,  however,  gets  a  chuckle  out  at 
being  described  as  a  monetary  expert.  "An 
expert  normally  Is  someone  who  knows  so 
much  about  a  subject  that  his  recommenda- 
tions are  acceptable.  But  now  the  opinions 
of  some  are  not  accepted  by  other  experts,  so 
the  question  Is,  are  any  of  them  really 
experts?" 

PATMKNTS  paoBUEM 

In  any  case,  he  has  studied  the  queetlow 
of  money  for  years.  "And  I  understand  it 
better  than  some,  but  I  don't  think  I  sin 
an  expert." 

The  expert  who  says  he  isn't  an  expert  Rot 
to  talking  about  the  balance-of-paymen» 
deficit — the  big  gold  question — and  he  said 
he  had  some  thoughts  on  it  that  resulted 
partly  from  his  studies  of  economics  but 
partly  as  the  result  of  his  personal 
philosophy. 

The  balance  of  payments  between  coun- 
tries Is  "such  a  bloody  complicated  thing."  he 
said,  but  one  modern-day  factor  must  be 
considered  In  top  priority.  "It  ta  a  belief  on 
the  part  of  our  country  that  we  must  be  the 
major  contributor  In  saving  the  free  world. 
Between  $4  and  $JS  billion  goes  out  In  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments starts  from  that  basic  fact  of  sending 
$4  to  $6  blUlon  abroad  each  year. 

"I  don't  think  we've  shipped  too  much 
gold  overseas.  Gold  Is  Just  a  pretty  metal, 
after  all.  The  only  reason  I  dont  like  ship- 
ping gold  is  the  lack  of  confidence  shown  in 
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OS     Porelgn  govemments  think  our  money 
II  going  sour,  so  they  ask  for  gold." 

In  any  case,  the  thing  that  troubles  him 
most,  he  said,  is  that  other  governments  have 
10  little  confldence  in  the  American  paper 
aollar  today  that  they  demand  big  gold  ship- 
ments.   He  seems  to  almost  regard  it  as  an 

insult. 

Be  got  to  talking  about  insnrance  now, 
however,  and  said  that  the  big  change  In  In- 
gurance  sales  over  the  past  half  centvuy  Is 
(elllng  policies  to  fit  the  needs  o*  people,  in- 
rtesd  of  Just  to  sell  policies. 
~  "The  phrase  iised  to  be  that  the  Insvirance 
m»n  was  a  policy  peddler.  Once,  he'd  sell  a 
11,000  endowment  policy  to  a  young  man  who 
needed  a  maximum  of  Insurance,  when  he 
diould  have  been  selling  $10,000  In  term  or 
ordinary  life.  Now  he  sells  to  suit  the  needs. 
The  big  change  In  Insurance  was  after  World 
War  I  when  the  Government  Instirance  gave 
a  new  perspective.  Then  came  the  big  flu 
eoldemlc.  The  Government  Insurance 
showed  that  man  was  worth  more  tn  terms 
of  Insurance,  and  the  war  and  the  epidemic 
ibowed  that  he  can  die  young." 

"Now  we  sell  insurance  to  flt  three  basic 
needs.  A  plan  of  money  to  carry  on  a  young 
fsmily.  Continuous  income  if  disabled,  and 
prelection  of  property  and  liabilities." 

SZSTICK     TO     OTHXaS 

Outside  of  the  Immediate  fields  of  Insur- 
AQoe  and  finance,  Mr.  WUde  has  contributed 
extensively  to  governmental  groups,  town, 
SUte.  and  National.  He  was  once  chairman 
of  the  West  Hartford  finance  committee.  He 
beaded  the  Wilde  committee  surrey  of  State 
highway  needs,  established  In  1955.  Since 
1964  he  has  been  one  of  200  businessmen 
"devoted  to  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  our  tree  society"  and  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development." 

He  has  also  been  a  family  man.  Last  Fri- 
day, be  and  his  wife — the  former  Mildred 
Taylor  of  Hartford — celebrated  their  60th 
wedding  anniversary.  They  have  two  sons, 
two  daughters  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Completely  outside  the  buslnees  of  busi- 
ness. Prazar  WUde  Is  a  walker,  a  sailor,  and 
u  be  described  It,  a  "paddler."  He  likes  to 
iwim.  He  also  Is  an  advocate  of  Just  plain 
walking  and  for  years  would  walk  10  miles  a 
weekend,  5  nUles  on  Saturday  and  5  miles  on 
Sunday.  He  also  Uked  to  sail  and  10  years 
Ago  served  as  a  crew  member  on  a  ship  In 
the  Bermuda  Race.  "I  even  did  some  cook- 
ing' He  didn't  mind  the  cooking,  but  it 
wti  a  year  when  the  race  was  held  In 
unusually  bad  weather. 

The  past  year  lias  not  been  a  very  good 
one  for  the  man  who  retired  today.  He  was 
out  several  months  for  a  series  of  major 
abdominal  operations  and  then  spent  a 
period  of  convalescence  In  Jamaica.  He  re- 
tamed  several  days  ago.  He  appears  younger 
than  his  years  and  In  good  bealth  now, 
although  he  says  he  still  does  not  tiave  all 
lUs  strength  back.  He  thinks  he  will  go 
touth  again  for  a  while.  TTien.  when  he  feels 
be  is  Bt  again,  he  hopes  to  continue  some  of 
W»  wttvltles. 

But  not.  of  course,  with  the  Connecticut 
•^•oeral.  At  least  not  on  a  daily  basis. 
This  was  retirement  day.  He  won't  go  back 
to  the  office  as  a  matter  of  habit,  after  today, 
«»en  though  It  might  seem  natural  aftw  62 
rears. 


THE  LURE  OP  SPRINQTIME  IN  WEST 
VmOINIA 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  myriad  attractions  of  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  for  American 
tourists  and  sportsters  are  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  recounted. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday. 
March  13,  carried  an  article,  "Searching 
Out  Springtime  In  West  Virginia,"  which 
eloquently  extols  these  attributes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skabchino  Ottt  SPBtNOTTME  ti«  WEST  VaoimA 
(By  Martha  P.  Etalsllp) 

Peteksbubg,  W.  Va. — When  the  first  blos- 
soms of  spring  appear  In  florists'  windows, 
many  city  dwellers  feel  an  uncontrollable 
urge  to  head  tot  the  countryside.  And  .when 
an  errant  robin  Is  seen  among  dusty  sparrows 
on  a  city  street,  this  growing  restless- 
ness usually  sends  the  winter  weary  out  on 
the  highways  In  search  of  spring. 

For  such  souls,  West  Virginia,  only  a  l^lf- 
day  or  so  by  car  from  many  eastern  metro- 
politan areas,  offers  an  unspoiled  region  In 
which  spring  can  be  enjoyed.  In  more  than 
a  million  acres  of  National  and  State  parks 
and  forests,  mountainsides  are  covered  with 
masses  of  redbud.  snowy  service  trees,  and 
dogwood  as  early  as  mid- April. 

ENCHANTING   CONTRAST 

At  that  time,  newly  leafed-out  trees  pro- 
vide an  enchanting  contrast  to  the  rich  green 
of  native  rhododendron,  laurel,  and  conifers; 
streams  run  fast  and  clear  and  the  air  Is 
fresh  and  redolent  of  the  season. 

One  of  the  loveliest  early  spring  areas  in 
West  Virginia  is  the  valley  of  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  accessible  from 
the  northeast  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  to  Bedford  and  then  n.S.  220  south 
to  the  Potomac. 

There,  between  low  foothills  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, the  valley  stretches  wide  to  the 
South  Branch,  whose  waters  irrigate  the  rich 
bottomlands.  In  spring,  the  rich  brown  of 
newly  plowed  furrows  accents  the  sharp  g^een 
of  winter  wheat  against  a  backdrop  of  spring 
flowers. 

"BUT    NOW" 

Historically,  the  area  was  traversed  as  early 
as  1725  by  a  trader  from  the  Hudson  Valley. 
Uf>on  returning  home,  be  advised  friends  to 
obtain  lands  In  "The  Trough,"  as  it  was  the 
"finest  body  of  land"  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  land  was  part  of  a  grant  from  the 
King  of  England  to  Lord  Fairfax,  who  leased 
It  out  for  2>^  cents  an  acre  to  be  paid  an- 
nually on  the  Feast  Day  of  St.  Michael. 

Later,  as  more  settlers  moved  Into  the  area, 
400  acres  near  Moorefleld  were  sold  for  $126, 
but  under  the  stipulations  that  the  new 
owner  pay  Lord  Fairfax  an  annual  rent  of 
2>/^  cents  an  acre  and  that  he  "never  kill 
deer,  elk,  buffalo,  beaver  or  other  game." 
Not  untU  after  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
the  lands  freed  to  ownership  without 
stipulations. 

Today,  much  of  the  land  is  owned  and 
farmed  by  descendants  of  the  original  own- 
ers. Their  families  occupy  the  red  brick, 
Georgian  style  mansions  that  overlook  the 
fertile  valley,  and  nearly  every  house  contains 
priceless  treasures,  as  well  as  the  original 
deeds  from  Lord  Fairfax. 

Among  the  notable  homes  In  the  valley 
are  Sunset  View,  The  Meadows,  Gamble 
House  and  Willow  Wall.  The  last  named  Is 
a  magnificent  example  of  Georgian  architec- 
ture, and  has  a  perfectly  proportioned  fa- 
cade. In  the  hall  of  the  house,  wallpaper 
handblocked  with  gay  bunting  scenes  Is  as 
bright  today  as  It  was  when  brought  from 
England  more  than  100  years  ago. 

Moorefleld,  the  seat  of  Hardy  County  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  is  a  charming  small 
town.    It  was  Incorporated  In  1171,  and  was 


occupied  by  both  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  there  was  used  as  a  military 
hospital  and.  at  one  time,  as  a  stable  for 
horses.  Moorefleld  is  also  well  known  as  a 
fishing  center,  for  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Potomac  Is  noted  for  Its  bass  and  trout. 

TMCAfltntt   BOUBK 

More  than  30  colonial  homes  In  the  area 
are  interesting.  These  Include  the  Alexan- 
der House:  Mill  Island,  a  treasure  house  of 
European  furnishings,  and  the  lovely  little 
building  that  houses  the  town  library.  The 
library  won  an  award  this  year  for  being  one 
of  the  six  best  In  the  United  States. 

Every  Wednesday,  an  agricultural  auction 
Is  held  In  town,  and  livestock,  country -cured 
bams.  eggs,  and  antiques  go  on  the  block. 
The  sale  starts  at  1  p.m. 

Petersburg,  about  10  miles  from  Moorefleld, 
is  reached  by  way  of  a  beautiful  drive 
through  scenic  countryside.  Not  to  be  missed 
along  the  route  la  Hickory  Hill,  one  of  Hardy 
County's  most  beautiful  old  homes.  It  con- 
tains solid  mahogany  interior  paneling  and 
woodwork  and  unusual  hand-wrought  brass 
binges. 

On  April  1,  2,  and  3,  Petersburg  will  be 
the  headquarters  for  the  annual  White  Water 
Weekend.  A  highlight  of  the  3-day  celebra- 
tion is  the  national  championship  down- 
river race  for  canoes  on  April  2.  The  course 
follows  the  North  Fork  of  the  Potomac  for 
14  miles  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  stretches  of  "white  water"  In  the 
East.  The  race  can  be  seen  from  State  Routes 
28  and  4. 

AJso  of  Interest  near  Petersbtirg  are  the 
flsh'hatcherles.  At  one  of  them  several  years 
ago  appeared  a  trout  as  yellow  as  gold. 
From  It  alone  have  been  bred  thousands  of 
fish  that  now  stock  many  of  West  Virginia's 
streams. 

In  Its  honor,  a  trout  festival  Is  held  each 
year.  This  year's  celebration  will  be  on  May 
13  and  13,  and  prlaes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  rainbow  and  golden  trout  caught  during 
the  festival. 

AWE-INSPIRING 

While  In  Petersburg,  the  motorist  can 
drive  to  the  Junction  of  State  Route  38 
and  U.S.  33  to  view  Seneca  Rocks,  one  of 
the  moet  awe-lnsplring  natural  wonders  In 
the  State.  Looking  like  a  medieval  castle 
1,000  feet  high,  quartelte  rocks  stand  boldly 
outlined  against  the  sky.  For  those  who 
want  to  climb  to  the  summit,  horses  can 
be  rented  for  the  ride  up  a  path  in  the  rear 
of  the  rocks. 

A  few  miles  farther  north  on  the  route, 
a  VTlndlng.  tree-bordered  side  road  leads  to 
the  summit  of  4380-foot  Spruce  Knob,  the 
highest  point  In  the  State.  The  view  from 
the  top  embraces  miles  of  mountains,  low- 
lands and  forests  and  provides  a  panorama 
of  dramatic  beauty. 

At  Blackwater  FslIIs,  about  40  miles  to  the 
northwest,  the  water  tumbles  over  rocks 
Into  a  1,000-foot  canyon.  In  May,  snowy 
bouquets  of  tree  blossoms  are  Intermingled 
with  the  spruce  and  hemlock  along  the 
canyon  walls. 

TRSOI7GB  THE  WOODS 

The  drive  to  Blackwater  Falls  State  Park 
from  Seneca  Rocks  Is  via  U.S.  33  and  State 
Route  32,  and  passes  through  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest.  In  spring,  the  forest 
Is  a  mass  of  wild,  yellow-flowered  spice  bush, 
vrtld  plum  and  blooms  of  service  trees.  Mil- 
lions of  wild  flowers  carpet  the  woods  along- 
side the  route. 

During  mid-May,  a  3-day  wild-flower  tour 
of  the  region  Is  conducted  by  garden  clubs, 
with  botany  professors  from  West  Vlrglna 
University  acting  as  guides.  More  than  40 
kinds  of  trees  and  almost  160  species  of  wild 
flowers   have   been    cataloged   In   the    area. 
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Since   the   tour  corers   several   miles,   biues 
are  available  for  groupe. 


CONORATUIATIONS  PFIZER 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Chas. 
Pftzer  Co  .  Inc  ,  Is  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers In  Connecticut,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  It  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  St.  Francis 
College  1966  Charter  Award. 

This  is  an  award  which  Is  made  each 
year  to  a  business  firm  which  has  done 
the  most  for  the  city  and  port  of  New 
York  and  ihe  people  It  serves. 

The  Norwich  Bulletin,  In  an  editorial 
last  week  entitled  "Congratulations 
Pflzer  pointed  out  some  of  Pflzer's  con- 
tributions i3  the  economy  of  southeast- 
ern Connecticut. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  this 
Bulletin  editorial  printed  in  the  Ricchd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

iProm  Uie  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 
Mar    9,  1IM6I 

^  CONCRATTTLATIOMB    PllSBl 

Over  the  years  chemical  and  drug  produc- 
ers have  assumed  a  very  prominent  position 
in  the  Nation's  prosperous  Industrial  pic- 
ture. As  a  direct  result  of  their  dramatic 
technological  advances  they  have  been  able 
to  make  magnificent  contributions  to  man- 
kind s  longevity  and  health,  mental  as  well 
as  physical,  and  the  end.  fortunately,  is  no- 
where in  sight. 

Playing  a  leading  role  in  tlUs  field  Is  Chas. 
PAzer  Co,,  Inc  .  which  operates  a  plant  In 
Groton,  We  make  a  point  of  this  at  this 
time  because  the  company  has  been  choeea 
to  receive  the  St,  Francis  College  1966  Charter 
Award  The  award  Is  made  annually  to  the 
business  firm  "which  has  done  the  most  for 
•.he  city  and  port  of  New  York  and  the  people 
11  serves," 

Founded  In  New  York  117  years  ago.  the 
compcmy.  through  a  steady  process  of  expan- 
sion and  diversification.  Is  now  made  up  of 
37  planU  In  the  United  States  and  67  In  38 
foreign  countries  Sales  of  Its  numerous 
products,  distributed  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
reached  an  alltlme  high  of  »543  mUlion 
during  1965  This  Impressive  financial  suc- 
cess Is  supplemented  by  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  scientific  achievements  which  include 
the  production  of  penicillin  on  a  large  scale 
aiicl  the  discovery  of  Terramycin. 

Pnzer  not  only  plays  a  vital  part  In  New 
York  area  life,  but  also  occupies  a  key  posi- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  1.900  persons; 
has  an  annual  payroll  of  some  tlS  million, 
and  is  well  along  with  an  expansion  program 
that  creates  an  even  brighter  picture  for  the 
future. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  Chas. 
Pftzer  &  Co,.  Inc.,  upon  being  named  the  re- 
cipient of  this  year's  Charter  Award.  On  the 
basis  of  Its  high  degree  of  business  success, 
IM  accomplishments  in  lu  various  fields  of 
endeavor  and  lu  service  to  the  public,  it  U 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  firm  has 
bef'n  selected  for  the  honor  bestowed  on  It 
by  St  Francis  College.  Southeastern  Con- 
necucut  Is  indeed  fortunate  to  be  the  site 
of  a  plant  that  is  making  a  sizable  contribu- 
tion to  the  overall  progress  of  this  thriving 
industrial  complex. 


THE     AT1_^.NTIC     CONCEPT     UNDER 
TEST 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  next 
we€i^^the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organization  Affairs  of  the  Senate  For- 


eign Relations  Committee  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  concept  of  Atlantic 
imlty.  Two  recent  moves  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Prance,  Gten.  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
openly  challenge  this  concept.  John  Al- 
lan May,  European  economic  correspond- 
ent of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
recently  reported  on  some  of  the  impli- 
cations of  these  developments. 

I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atlantic   Concbpt  Unoxs   Tkst 
(By  John  AUan  Blay) 

London. — The  Atlantic  idea  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  crucial  test.  Fresh  French  moves 
to  torpedo  It  are  expected  here. 

The  British  have  drafted  a  communique 
which  they  hope  will  be  signed  by  the  14 
other  peirtners  condemning  France's  with- 
drawal from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. 

Britain,  through  diplomatic  channels,  also 
Is  repeating  its  intention  never  to  Join 
Europe  except  on  terms  that  preserve  the 
AUantlc  concept.  This  is  to  be  stressed  par- 
ticularly strongly  in  B'^nn. 

The  Atlantic  Idea,  of  course.  Is  of  an  Inte- 
grated alliance  between  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Britain,  and  Western  Europe,  stand- 
ing as  a  single  bastion  against  international 
communism. 

It  now  is  openly  challenged  by  President 
de  Gaulle  on  two  fronts — in  NATO  and  In 
the  world  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Some  strategic  analysis  here  say  that  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle's  aim  is  to  create  a  third 
force  that  would  be  independent  of  the 
United  States  and  capable  of  reaching  an 
undersUnding  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
understanding  can  contain — "hold  within 
fixed  limits:  resuain" — the  two  Germanys, 
East  and  West. 

visrr  TO  MOSCOW 

Due  to  visit  Moscow  in  June,  the  French 
President  aims  to  sell  this  idea  to  the  Soviet 
chiefs,  according  to  this  analysis.  The  So- 
viets, too.  might  be  prepared  to  cooperate. 

[The  Prench  viewpoint,  on  the  other  hand 
U  somewhat  different.  It  is  that  France  will 
remain  the  "ally  of  her  aUies"  and  a  membw 
ot  the  Western  alliance.  But  General  de 
Gaulle  insists  that  the  NATO  Integrated 
command  Is  outdated  because  of  changed  de- 
fense needs.  TherefcM-e,  he  has  said,  France 
and  Europe  must  be  free  at  this  Integration 
In  order  to  be  more  flexible  in  establishing 
contacts  with  the  Communist  nations  of 
Europe, 

(French  Fweign  Minister  Maurice  Oouve 
de  Murvuie  told  the  United  NaUons  General 
Assembly  last  fall:  'Since  the  division  at 
Germany  Is  born  of  the  division  of  Europe, 
the  prerequisite  condition  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  one  Is  the  elimination  of  the  other. 
This  means  a  profound  and  necessarily  grad- 
tial  transformation  of  the  present  situa- 
tion.") 

Tlie  "third  force"  theory  here  Is  that  reor- 
ganization of  NATO,  and  of  the  sUnding 
group  In  Washington,  Is  going  to  q>otllght 
the  special  poslUon  of  Weat  Germany.  Ger- 
many wui  become  the  strongeet  European 
member  of  NATO.  It  stands  in  NATO's 
frontline. 

Can  this  Germany  be  denied  an  equal  share 
In  the  planning  of  NATO  strategy?  Can  it  be 
denied  an  equal  share  In  nuclear  arms? 
Surely  not. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  wUl  the  Soviet 
Union  allow  such  an  upgrading  of  West 
Germany's  status  to  go  without  a  challenge? 
Surely  not  either. 


A  fresh  Soviet-American  confrontation 
would  then  be  expected  U  West  Oennanv 
were  upgraded.  ^^' 

Nor  Is  Britain  prepared  to  allow  a  German 
"finger  on  the  nuclear  button."  Thus  th« 
effect  of  President  de  Gaulle's  squeeze  dUt 
could  spread,  according  to  thu  theory  He 
Intends,  If  he  can,  to  accentuate  the  one 
Important  area  of  division  between  the  view, 
of  the  American  and  the  British  adminis 
trations. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  world  has  seen 
but  perhaps  not  much  noticed,  President 
de  Gaulle  has  vetoed  an  AUanUc  soluUon  to 
the  International  monetary  problem.  His  in- 
sistence on  gold  as  the  eesenUal  basU  of 
the  world's  payments  system  seems  to  be  » 
tactic  In  a  battle  to  "get  the  American  dol- 
lar out  of  Europe." 


PAWTUCKET,  R.I.,  CONFERENCE  at 
WATER  SHORTAGE  AND  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  10  "30 
this  morning.  Mayor  Robert  Bums  erf 
the  city  of  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  called  to'or- 
der  a  conference  held  in  that  city,  to 
discuss  the  various  aspects  of  water 
shortages  and  water  pollution  control. 
A  subject  which  has  vital  Importance  to 
Rhode  Island  as  well  as  the  whole  North- 
eastern section  of  our  country,  as  we  en- 
ter what  could  be  a  fifth  year  of  drought. 
The  conference,  which  will  include 
officials  from  many  Rhode  Island  cities 
and  towns,  met  with  my  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval, when  the  subject  was  first 
broached  by  Mayor  Burns.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  able  to  arrange  attendance 
at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Edward  V.  Geis- 
mar.  Chief  of  the  Water  Quality  Section 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Oeismar,  a  highly  regarded  expert  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution,  will  discuss  both 
the  causes  of  this  problem,  and  the  means 
of  clearing  it  up. 

Conferences  such  as  this,  are  valuable 
both  on  the  local  and  national  levels. 
One  city,  or  one  area,  working  alone,  can- 
not meet  the  problem  of  pollution  con- 
trol. Concerted  effort  is  needed  by  all 
the  communities  affected.  In  this  spe- 
cific case,  those  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Blackstone  River  Valley,  are  working  and 
studying  together.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
example  of  Pawtucket  will  be  foUowed 
by  many  other  areas  with  the  same  type 
of  problem. 

I  therefore  salute  the  city  of  Paw- 
tucket, and  Mayor  Bums,  for  having  the 
foresight  and  initiative  to  call  such  ft 
meeting,  and  wish  the  conferees  success. 


UTAH  PILOT  HERO  OF  A  SHAU 
EVACUATION 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  1  week 
ago  today,  MaJ.  Bernard  Fisher,  an  Air 
Force  pilot,  who  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Clearfield,  Utah,  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  real  heroes  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Major  Fisher  was  piloting  an  AlE 
aircraft  on  a  fighter-bomber  mission  dur- 
ing the  crucial  battle  of  U.S.  Army  Spe- 
cial Forces  camp  at  A  Shau,  50  miles  west 
of  Danang,  South  Vietnam,  when  he 
spotted  a  fellow  pilot  shot  down  by  enemy 
ground  fire.    Without  thinking  of  his  own 


gafety.  Major  Fisher  landed  his  Sky- 
raider  aircraft  on  a  bomb-scarred  run- 
way which  was  under  heavy  enemy  fire, 
Uid  literally  plucked  his  fellow  officer  up 
by  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  flew  him  to 

safety. 

The  rescued  officer,  Air  Force  MaJ. 
Stafford  M.  Myers,  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  heroic  efforts  of  Major 
Plsher. 

Mjers  said: 

In  my  fondest  dreams,  I  didn't  believe  any- 
body would  land  there  to  pull  me  out,  not 
even  a  chopiJer. 

Another  Air  Force  officer  was  later 
quoted  as  saying: 

This  Is  the  most  daring  rescue  I  have  heard 
of  since  World  War  n.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
tmng  we  did  in  Korea  to  match  It. 

Mr  President,  I  applaud  the  valiant 
efforts  of  Major  Plsher  and  those  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  VS.  servicemen  who  dally 
are  distinguishing  themselves  in  battle 
In  Vietnam.  We  should  all  be  grateful 
for  this  courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  I 
am  confident  that  Major  Fisher's  heroic 
deed  will  not  go  unnoticed,  either  by  his 
fellow  servicemen,  or  by  his  Government. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  UPI  news  story 
/  which  appeared  in  the  March  11,  1966, 
Salt  Lake  Deseret  News,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Standard  Examiner,  Ogden, 
Utah,  dated  March  12,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News,  Mar.  11, 
1966] 

OrNAMIC   RESCtTE:    "NOTHINQ   LlKX   It" 

Saigon, — "I'll  bet  nobody's  ever  seen  an 
old  man  like  me  run  like  that,"  said  U.S. 
Air  Force  Maj.  Stafford  M.  Myers,  as  he  re- 
cslled  Friday  how  a  fellow  pilot  rescued  him 
under  fire  when  he  was  shot  down  Thursday. 

MaJ,  Bernard  P.  Plsher,  39,  a  native  of 
Utah  and  whose  wUe  and  family  reside  at 
Kuns,  Idaho,  fiew  his  AlE  fighter-bomber 
through  a  hall  of  Communist  ground  fire 
»nd  landed  behind  Myers  during  the  battle 
»t  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  camp  at  A 
Sbau,  SO  miles  west  of  Da  Nang, 

Myers,  also  39,  had  crashlanded  his  own 
plane  on  the  short  dirt  runway  near  the 
ctmp  after  being  hit  by  enemy  fire. 

Myers'  Skyralder  was  enveloped  in  flames 
M  he  hit  the  runway.  The  cockpit  filled 
with  smoke.  He  dived  Into  the  nearest 
•lltch,  only  yards  away  from  Ck)mmunlBt 
junners  firing  at  other  US.  aircraft  that 
Were  strafing  the  area  around  the  besieged 
camp. 

"In  my  fondest  dreams  I  didn't  believe 
anybody  would  land  there  to  pull  me  out, 
not  even  a  chopper,"  Myers  said. 

He  said  his  eyes  smarted  from  the  smoke 
"be  looked  for  cover,  but  then  he  saw 
'oner's  Skyralder  roaring  down  the  runway. 

The  downed  pilot  waved,  and  Fisher 
•potted  htm.  it  took  him  another  100  feet 
«o  stop  his  plane. 

-n^**  crazy,"  Myers  said  he  thought. 
H«  shouldn't  have  done  It,  Well  never 
J*t  out  of  here." 

y.Y\1"  leaped  Jrom  the  ditch  and  ran  for 
.r*  '"•  He  reached  the  Skyralder,  but 
/"a  a  hard  time  getung  up  on  the  wing" 
■^use  of  the  blast  from  the  propeller. 

"Jaally  Fiaher  "pulled  me  up  by  the  seat 
Z  tfil '^**"  ^«  »*1<1.  There  was  no  time 
"/**•  *>"'  Myers  patted  Fisher  on  the  back 
•wwple  of  times  as  the  major  gunned  the 
n—^J^O  bugged  him  as  they  taxied  down 
"*  i>ooib-8carred  runway. 


Myers  noticed  that  the  plane's  wing  was 
full  of  holes,  but  scxnehow  the  Korean  war- 
vintage  plane  held  together  as  Fisher  flew 
out  ot  danger. 

One  Air  Force  officer  later  said  "This  la  the 
most  daring  rescue  I  have  heard  of  since 
World  War  n.  I  can't  think  of  anything  we 
did  in  Korea  to  match  It." 

Fisher  gave  a  lot  of  credit  for  the  dare- 
devil rescue  to  the  other  three  AlE  pilots 
who  were  strafing  the  area  all  around  Myers' 
downed  Skyralder. 

One  Vletcong  closed  to  within  30  feet  of 
Myers  as  the  Air  Force  major  sprinted  for  the 
rescue  aircraft.  He  was  cut  down  by  a 
burst  from  one  of  the  Skyralders  swooping 
across  the  field  at  tree-top  level. 

(Prom    the    Ogden    Standard-Examiner, 
Mar.  13,  1966) 

Utaran  Bccomes  Top  Vixt  Wax  Hxbo 

The  war  In  Vietnam,  grim  from  the  start, 
has  produced  few  headlines  about  individual 
acts  of  heroism. 

All  men  fighting  and  dying  there  are 
heroes  In  their  own  right.  It's  that  kind  of  a 
war. 

What  we  mean,  however.  Is  the  type  of 
exploit  that  fires  the  imagination  and  makes 
an  American  say:  "That  took  a  lot  of  guts." 

That's  what  they're  saying  today  about 
Utah- born  MaJ.  Bernard  Fisher. 

He  deliberately  landed  his  old  Skyralder 
proi>eller-drlven  fighter  on  the  battered  air- 
strip of  the  Shau  Special  Forces  Camp,  picked 
up  a  fellow  pilot  who  had  survived  a  crash 
and  took  off  again  while  Vletcong  troops 
fired  at  him. 

Other  Air  Force  fighter  pilots  helped  the 
rescue  by  coming  in  low  machlnegunnlng 
enemy  soldiers  who  were  trying  to  stop 
Fisher  and  his  passenger,  MaJ.  Stafford  M. 
Myers. 

Fisher  and  Myers  got  away. 

It's  that  type  of  bravery  that  Inspires  other 
fighting  men  to  go  all-out  in  service  to  their 
country. 

It  should  be  equally  inspirational  to  we 
civilians  at  home. 

If  a  pilot  like  Bernard  Fisher  is  willing  to 
brave  the  Communist  guns  to  save  the  life  of 
another  U.S.  aviator,  the  least  we  can  do  Is 
to  show  appreciation  for  the  risk  he  took. 

Contrast  this  with  the  burning  of  a  draft 
card  or  the  ranting  of  Casslus  Clay. 

The  Air  Force  should  be  mighty  proud  of 
Major  Fisher. 

So  should  the  high  school  In  Kaysvllle 
where  he  was  graduated  before  be  Joined  the 
Navy  in  World   War  n. 

We  know  that  his  mother,  Mrs.  Levlna 
Fisher  of  Ogden.  is  mighty  proud  of  her 
filer  son.  So  is  his  wife,  now  living  In  Kuna, 
Idaho,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  In  Ogden, 
Clearfield,  South  Weber  and  Boise. 

Next  time  he's  home  on  leave,  we  should 
proclaim  a  Maj.  Bernard  Fisher  Day  In  Utah. 
He  deserves  to  know,  in  person,  how  his  fel- 
low Utahlans  feel  about  his  bravery. 


RENDEZVOUS  IN  SPACE— ASTRO- 
NAUTS NEIL  ARMSTRONG  AND 
DAVTD  SCOTT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion and  the  space  effort  experienced  one 
of  Its  most  anxious  and  exciting  days  on 
Wednesday,  which  culminated  in  the  safe 
landing  of  Astronauts  Nell  Armstrong 
and  David  Scott. 

They  achieved  a  historic  link-up  In 
space,  which  was  amazingly  accurate 
with  regard  to  rendezvous  and  docking 
maneuvers. 

Unfortunately,  the  trip  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  and  Astronauts  Arm- 
strong and  Scott  were  put  through  some 
dangerously  trying  moments  while  they 


and  the  world  held  their  breaths  In  fear 
of  their  safety.  We  rejoice  with  their 
families  that,  thankfully,  they  are  in  good 
health. 

Their  efforts  imder  the  direction  of 
Flight  Commander  Armstrong  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  the  extensive 
training  and  simulation  which  is  so  es- 
sential a  part  of  our  spsice  program. 
Their  courage  and  performance  under 
stress  also  is  a  tribute  to  the  design  of  the 
spacecraft  and  the  traiiiing  they  have 
received,  which  Involves  the  checking  and 
rechecklng  and  simulation  of  every  detail 
of  their  prospective  voyage  into  space. 
Yesterday  America  proved  the  value  of 
building  redundancy  into  our  space  ve- 
hicles because  of  our  paramount  regard 
for  life. 

Among  the  marvels  of  Wednesday's 
excitement  was  their  unscheduled  re- 
entry, which  was  in  every  respect  perfect 
and  perhaps  the  best  reentry  the  United 
States  ever  has  accomplished. 

While  the  rendezvous  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  it  may  prove  that  we 
will  learn  more  from  failure  than  from 
success  in  this  Instance  as  the  voyage  is 
studied  and  the  data  separated  and  an- 
alyzed and  used  to  strengthen  our  future 
space  ventures. 

The  Soviets  were  also  busy  in  space  on 
Wednesday.  They  completed  a  22-day 
flight  of  two  dogs,  and  this  accomplish- 
ment indicates  that  we  cannot  slacken 
our  efforts  in  space  if  we  are  to  maintain 
leadership  and  progress  in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  must  observe  that 
while  these  exciting  events  w^ere  taking 
place  in  different  parts  of  this  solar  sys- 
tem, another  milestone  was  reached  in  a 
remote  section  of  the  desert  in  my  State 
of  Nevada.  I  refer  to  the  highly  success- 
ful test  of  a  nuclear  engine  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  engine  was  operated  at  sig- 
nificant power  for  18  minutes,  13  minutes 
of  which  was  conducted  at  full  power. 
This  achievement  added  to  our  national 
capability  of  one  day  being  ready  to  send 
vehicles  and  man  beyond  the  moon,  and 
perhaps  even  beyond  our  own  solar  sys- 
tem. For  it  is  commonly  recognized  now 
that  nuclear  power  will  be  the  only 
energy  to  take  man  to  targets  beyond  our 
immediate  planning. 

In  summary,  Wednesday  was  a  lucky 
day  for  two  courageous  American  astro- 
nauts; it  was  a  day  not  without  signifi- 
cance for  the  Soviets  in  their  space  ef- 
forts; and  it  was  a  day  fraught  with 
meaning  for  our  nuclear  space  effort 
which  is  certain  to  become  more  impor- 
tant as  our  program  moves  ahead. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  taxe^  themselves 
heavily  at  the  local  level  to  provide  high- 
quality  education,  but  still  additional 
revenues  're  needed.  During  the  past 
decade  Federal  programs  affecting  public 
sqhools  have  increased  in  number  and 
scope.  This  trend  reflects  a  changed  na- 
tional posture  toward  the  importance  of 
education  at  the  national  level.  "The 
Role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  Edu- 
cation" was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
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James  A.  Turman,  Associate  CommlB- 
sloner  for  Field  Services.  VB.  Office  of 
Education,  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Idaho  School  Trustees  Association  and 
State  legislators  on  February  26.  1966. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiw  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Txirman's  fine  address 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v,as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Roue  or  thi  PssjenAL  Oovexnmznt 
n»  Bducatton 
(An  address  by  Jamea  A.  Turman,  Associate 
Commlasloner  of  Education  for  Field  Serv- 
Jcea,  Office  of  Education.  X3S.  Department 
of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare.  Wash- 
ngton.  D.C.) 

Unfortunately,  neither  our  new  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Harold  Howe  nor  our 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Federal-State 
Relations  Wayne  Reed  could  accept  this 
engagement  thla  morning  because  of  prior 
commitment  3.  Therefore,  Mr  John  Snider 
Invited  me  to  represent  the  US.  Office  of 
Education  here  In  todays  conference  on  the 
subject.  "What  Are  the  Proper  Roles  of  Fed- 
eral. Bute,  and  Local  BducaUonal  Agencies?" 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me.  however,  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  participate  with  you  In 
dlscuMlng  this  all -encompassing  topic.  My 
ai':rtf:nnient.  mainly,  is  to  discuss  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  education. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  this  is 
a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Idaho  School  Trustees 
Asaoclauon  and  the  State  legislators.  Hav- 
ing been  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  Tezaa 
House  of  Represenutlvea.  I  reallee  the  Im- 
porUnce  of  Involving  legUlators  In  our  dis- 
cussions on  education. 

There  are  some  perfectly  decent  words 
that  nice  Americans  seldom  use  together  In 
the  same  phrase.  "Bducatlon"  and  "poll- 
ttcs  •  are  two  of  them.  While  each  word 
u  quite  alright  on  ltd  own.  the  two  in  com- 
blnaUon  seem  to  conjure  unhealthy,  um-e- 
lla«d.  evea  "propagandizing"  Unages  to  many 
people. 

Actually,  the  notion  that  poUtlcs  and  edu- 
cation should  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
each  other  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
both  of  poUUcs  and  of  the  role  of  educa- 
tion In  a  democracy  and  how  that  role  Is 
determined  And  the  Idea  that  they  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  each  other  Oles  up 
In  the  face  of  the  facts. 

Public  education  U  paid  for  by  public 
funds,  and  public  funds  are  raised,  and  al- 
located, through  the  political  process. 
Through  this  process,  the  community — as 
small  as  the  township,  as  large  as  the  Na- 
Uon — decides  both  the  total  amount  It  Is 
prepared  to  spend  for  a  hoet  of  public  bene- 
CU.  and  how  the  total  amount  will  be  split 
up  among  aU  of  them.  In  short,  the  po- 
litical forum  Is  where  the  citizenry  flghu 
about  the  things  It  cares  about;  It  Is  where 
the  public  assigns  pHorltlea  and  establishes 
Its  values  In  rank  order. 

Not  everyone  comprehends  this  trading 
out  of  Interests  In  the  political  marketplace. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  some  political  deci- 
sions may  not  In  fact  reflect  accurately  the 
most  widely  held  public  values,  but  do  often 
reflect  thoee  of  Interests  which  understand 
the  political  process  very  well  indeed.  In 
these  cases,  where  does  the  fault  He  except 
with  those  who  are  either  too  laay  or  too 
naive  to  press  the  case  effectively  for  their 
own  Interests? 

For  the  basic  Importance  of  the  insepara- 
bility of  politics  and  education  Is  not  the 
fact  that  public  money  supports  public  edu- 
cation, but  It  Is  what  that  fact  represents; 
That  the  education  of  Its  youth  Is  a  primary 
Interest  of  the  Nation.  And  the  NaUon  has 
many  legitimate  concerns — for  defense, 
health,  highways,  and  welfare,  as  well  as 
education.     The  equlUble  allocation  of  re- 
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sources  in  support  of  theae  interesu  is  an 
ertraordlnarUy  intricate — and  political — 
bualneaa. 

Educational  needs  can  no  longer  be.  If 
they  ever  cotU'i  have  been,  considered  apart 
from  society's  other  needs— or  from  politics. 
Education  may  be  aa  deeply  affected  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Income  tax  laws 
or  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  by  the  education  bills  of 
19e6.  Education  Is  not  a  special  need  of  a 
particular  group  In  society.  It  la  the  busi- 
ness of  everyone  and  affects  everyone. 

President  Johnson,  a  former  teacher,  has 
taught  the  Nation  that  the  American  goal 
of  a  Oreat  Society  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  It*  goals  In  education.  And  edu- 
cational goals  have  to  face  these  Issues: 

1.  How  beet  to  fuse  national  Interests  with 
private.  State,  and  local  responsibility  In  pro- 
viding both  equality  of  opportunity  and  high 
quality  of  education; 

2.  How  best  to  give  proper  weight  to  In- 
novation and  to  the  views  of  the  scholars 
and  other  experts  In  the  areas  of  knowledge 
that  should  be  taught;  and 

3  How  best  to  strengthen  the  machinery 
of  government  to  relate  educational  poUdea 
and  programs  to  other  neec^s  of  the  society. 
The  88th  and  89th  Congreeeea  wrote  out  In 
a  series  of  new  acta  between  1963  and  1965 
the  national  approach  to  these  problems. 
These  acts  provide: 

That  tlie  national  Interest  In  assuring 
equal  opportunity  for  education  Is  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  special  programs  for  the  economi- 
cally, educationally,  and  physically  disad- 
vantaged— relying  on  local.  State,  and  private 
funds  for  the  management  and  funding  of 
the  regular  budgets  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Programs  are  to  be  designed  for  the  needy 
pupils,  whatever  their  school,  under  public 
auspices — thereby  setting  a  new  pattern  for 
local  cooperation  on  the  church-state  Issue. 
That  support  of  research,  development,  and 
Innovation  Is  a  national  responsibility,  to  be 
conducted  by  making  grants  designed  to  Join 
the  Interests  of  scholars  and  school  men  In 
creating  new  and  better  currlculuma.  and 
finding  better  ways  of  preparing  teachers  and 
better  ways  of  diffusing  good  practices.  Con- 
tracts with  industry  for  research  are  au- 
thorized In  order  to  tap  the  energy  and  skills 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

That  decisions  on  operating  programs  for 
the  schools  supported  by  Federal  funds 
should  be  made  by  state  authorities  on  the 
basis  of  local  proposals,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  Federal  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  support  of  personnel 
and  procedures  to  strengthen  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

That  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  ex- 
pand faclllUee  for  higher  education  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  onrushlng  generations, 
and  to  finance  through  grants,  loans,  and 
work-study  programs  the  costs  of  such 
education  for  worthy  students  In  need,  and 
to  help  to  provide  college  faculty.  The  use 
of  higher  education  for  helping  to  solve  com- 
munity problems  Is  encouraged. 

That  a  start  be  made  in  recording  the 
results  of  these  programs  through  establlah- 
meni  of  advlaory  committees,  several  of 
which  were  directed  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

That  Federal  expenditures  should  be  over 
and  above,  not  In  place  of.  existing  expendl- 
turea. 

In  short,  the  terms  of  a  new  partnership 
have  been  written.  These  actions,  when 
seen  In  the  longer  perspective,  are  but  an- 
other turning  of  the  wheel,  another  revolu- 
tion that  started  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
For  the  Federal  Government  has  for  many 
years  compensated  Individual*  for  what  they 
had  given  the  Government  or  lost  to  It.  Thua 
Federal  funds  for  education  have  gone  to  vet- 
erans and  their  children,  who  have  given 
something  to  the  Government:  and  to  In- 
dians on  reservations,  who  have  had  some- 
thing taken  away. 


The  Congress  baa  also  made  expenditure 
wlilch  it  thought  would  he  In  the  Interest 
of  the  NaUon  and  its  people  aa  a  whole  Thli 
second  kind  of  Federal  grant  dates  back  to 
the  nrst  days  of  our  Republic.  The  preamble 
to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  for  example  de- 
clared  that  "an  educated  populace  beln*  to 
the  benefit  of  society."  one  section  of  everr 
townslilp  carved  out  of  the  vast  Northwew 
Territory  should  be  reserved,  tax  free  for 
schools.  Tax  laws  have  long  supported  non- 
profit educational  enterprises. 

The  Smlth-Hughea  vocational  legislation 
of  1917  stemmed  at  least  partially  from  the 
Nation's  wartime  shortage  of  skilled  me- 
chanlcs.  The  National  Science  FDundatloo 
was  established  after  World  War  II  to  m«« 
a  gap  In  the  national  resources  Just  as  the 
NaUonal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  won 
passage  because  threatening  development* 
abroad  convinced  Congress  that  the  Nation 
needed  more  persons  trained  in  science 
mathemaUcs,  and  modem  foreign  languages! 
The  focus  changed  aa  the  national  situa- 
tion changed.  Tear  after  year,  witnesses  dis- 
played pictures  of  hovels  that  passed  for 
schoolhouses  In  some  parts  of  the  NaUon. 
They  dted  figures  to  show  that  their  part 
of  the  country  could  not  raise  enough  *'in 
to  build  better  schools  or  hire  the  teacbsn 
to  staff  them.  While  sympathetic.  Congrea 
haa  held  to  the  position  that  since  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  was  State  and  local  busl- 
nees,  basic  financing  Is  as  well. 

In  no  case  has  Federal  money  been  voted 
as  aid  In  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  The 
traditional  thinking  on  Federal  expenditure 
In  the  national  Interest  stUl  prevails.  Hence 
to  speak  of  "Federal  aid"  simply  confuses  the 
Issue.  It  Is  more  appropriate  to  speak  of 
Federal  support  to  special  purposes.  It 
might.  Indeed,  be  still  more  appropriate  to 
think  of  Federal  funds — or.  for  that  matter. 
State  or  local  funds — as  an  investment  in 
education,  an  Investment  made  by  a  partner 
who  haa  clearly  In  mind  the  investments  o! 
other  partners — local.  State,  and  private. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  operation  of  our  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  lias  averaged 
between  only  4  to  5  percent,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  support  for  this  national  enter- 
prise coming  from  State  and  local  sources. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Federal  share  will  Increase  during  the 
first  year  (1965-66)  to  about  9.7  percent 
The  percentage  for  higher  education  is  per- 
haps double  that  for  the  schools,  but  In 
neither  area  can  Federal  Investment  be  de- 
scribed aa  the  majority  interest  in  the 
partnership. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  and  Iwlstered 
the  policy  that  the  structure  of  the  American 
education  must  rest  on  a  strong  State  foun- 
dation. Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act.  which  provides  Federal  help  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  education  Li 
explicit  evidence  of  Its  belief  that  the  SUtes 
are  the  basic  instruments  In  the  manage- 
ment of  America's  system  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  importance  of 
this  decision  cannot  be  overstated. 

We  look  to  the  States  to  respond  to  the 
educational  needs  of  our  time.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  challenge.  In  education,  the  Na- 
tion looks  to  the  States  not  merely  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  law  or  precedent,  but  aa  a  matter  of 
practical  soundness  and  necessity.  In  a  Na- 
tion of  50  States  operating  vast  and  Inde- 
pendent enterprises  for  education,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  decided  to  help — as  a  part- 
ner, but  only  as  a  partner — and  a  somewhat 
Junior  partner  at  that. 

State  organization  and  State  policies  will 
need  a  thorough  overhaul  if  the  Nation  U  to 
assure  the  strength — perhaps  even  the  viabil- 
ity—of  America's  decentralixed  system  ol 
public  education.  To  bring  about  this  change 
require*  action  on  three  key  areas  for  im- 
provement: (1)  Tne  need  tar  better  informa- 
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;ion  on  the  condlti<m  of  education  within 
the  States  and  among  the  States:  (2)  the 
oeed  for  stronger  leadership  and  planning  by 
State  departments  of  education  in  relation  to 
local  districts;  and  (3)  the  need  for  Innova- 
tion based  upon  sound  research  throughout 
the  educational  enterprise. 

In  each  of  these  problem  areas,  the  Fed- 
(nj  Government  may  help — has  been  called 
upon  to  help — both  in  providing  perspective 
ind  funds.  But  the  strategic  link  between 
Washington  and  America's  26,000  autono- 
mous school  districts  Is  within  the  States — 
and  it  lE  here  that  American  education  may 
ultimately  meet  or  fall  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary challenges  of  our  time. 

We  must  now  recogfnlze  across  the  Nation 
what  our  State  agencies  so  clearly  recognize: 
that  we  are  woefully  short  of  the  basic  in- 
formation we  need  to  carry  forward  our  edu- 
MUonal  purposes,  to  set  sound  goals  and 
work  together  to  reach  them. 

If  we  intend  to  make  the  maximum  use 
o(  our  Federal  educational  programs,  we 
DMd  to  constantly  reassess  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Federal  partner  to  estab- 
lish priorities,  to  review  our  national  educa- 
tional objectives. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  FrancU 
Keppel  U  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Education.  One  of 
this  committee's  priority  tasks  is  to  examine 
both  our  old  and  our  new  Federal  education 
programs  so  that  we  can  see  if  they  are  really 
doing  what  we  want  them  to  do.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  overlapping  and  du- 
plication. This  will  l>e  rigorously  investi- 
gated. 

The  growth  of  Federal  education  programs 
has  made  It  essential  to  provide  for  a  regular 
thoroughgoing  review.  TTie  Interagency 
committee  will  serve  as  a  forum  for  this  pur- 
pose. Hopefully,  it  will  resolve  conflicts, 
avoid  unnecessary  complexities,  and  bring 
together  a  comprehensive  and  high  level  at- 
tention to  the  totality  of  our  national  educa- 
tional needs. 

It  Is  the  objective  of  this  committee  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  agreement  on  program  poli- 
cies In  the  more  than  40  Federal  agencies 
that  now  handle  funds  that  affect  the  schools 
and  colleges,  so  that  the  policies  will  be  con- 
aiatent.  noncompetitive,  and  equitable.  The 
overriding  goal  is  to  employ  Federal  funds 
(or  the  maximum  contributions  to  all  parts 
of  the  education  structure. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  rapid  and  timely  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, a  commitment  which  comes  to  98.7 
billion  this  fiscal  year. 

Through  this  new  emphasis  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  on  vocational  and 
technical  education,  on  research,  and  a 
broader  range  of  subjects,  the  Federal  Oov- 
fhment  is  now  providing  seed  money, 
planted  where  the  needs  appear  greatest. 
Through  this  Infusion  of  Federal  funds,  the 
Nation  hopes  to  stimulate  Innovation  and 
improvement  in  all  those  sectors  of  educa- 
Oon  that  so  urgently  need  to  be  improved. 
The  challenges  that  confront  us  In  educa- 
tion today  are  great,  but  the  opportunities 
»"  greater  sUll. 

Bducatlon's  needs  today  are  Indeed  re- 
nted, one  to  another.  We  cannot  any  longer 
»P&r»te  our  local  goals  from  our  national 
|p*l«  from  our  International  goals.  Our  ap- 
P*°*ch  to  our  problems  must  be  unified  on 
»  vide  front  by  coordinated  plans  and  by 
"xaprehensive  effort. 

In  thu  partnership,  it  is  you  who  are  the 
jewor  members,  in  the  past.  State  and  local 
"^nsibiuty.  State  and  local  InltlaUve  have 
™»0«  American  education  great.  Today  you 
•«u  hold  the  golden  keys  to  succeee  as  we  set 

th.  2S.V.'***  greatest  educational  mission  of 
"^  30th  century. 

•Lt?*^'  '  Junior  partner."  This  U  what  As- 
n.1  h  S««"etary  for  Education  Francis  Kep- 
»«'  JUS  called  the  Federal  Government;  and 


in  this  telling  pliraee  he  has  caught  the 
whole  tradition  of  the  control  and  suppwrt 
of  public  education  in  the  United  States. 

By  this  succlnt  phrase  he  has  suggested 
one  inescapable  fact.  He  has  suggested  that 
education  In  this  Nation  succeeds  or  falls  on 
the  basis  of  what  happens  or  does  not  hap- 
pen at  the  hands  of  the  other  partners: 
the  State  and  that  extension  of  itself  by 
which  it  discharges  most  of  its  responsibil- 
ities for  education  on  the  local  scene — the 
local  board  of  education. 

I  have  drawn  you  a  rough  profile  of  the  as- 
sistance you  have  had  from  your  Federal 
Goveriunent.  In  your  own  minds  you  see  it 
as  you  review  the  several  acts  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  a  partner 
in  the  educational  enterprise.  Tou  see  that 
each  act  is  essentially  considered  an  emer- 
gency measure.  Each,  therefore,  is  selective, 
not  all-encompassing.  To  put  it  another 
way.  the  consistent  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  to  stimulate  and  support 
educational  efforts  in  selected  areas. 

In  contrast,  the  work  of  the  State  and 
the  local  conununity  has  been  to  carry  out 
the  overall,  day-to-day,  in-season-and-out. 
never-faltering  business  of  seeing  that  bal- 
ance Is  maintained  and  that  school  keeps. 
From  the  standpoint  of  money  alone,  the 
role  of  the  State  and  the  school  district  Is 
patently  paramount.  The  FMeral  Govern- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  what  It  contributes 
toward  meeting  the  costs  of  running  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  could 
hardly  claim  more  than  a  limited  role,  even 
though  the  usefulness  of  Its  contributions 
has  been  considerable. 

The  responsibility  of  the  State  and  the 
local  community  is  one  which  all  of  you 
here  today  share,  whether  you  are  members 
of  a  local  school  board  or  officials  of  a  State 
government.  You  share  It  by  a  long  series 
of  precedents,  legal  as  well  as  historical. 
Over  the  years  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
affirmed  the  idea  that  since  school  boards 
are  created  by  the  State  and  the  State  has 
delegated  to  such  boards  the  powers  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  the  schools,  local 
boards  are  extensions  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. In  the  end.  the  final  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  public  education  in  each 
of  the  States  comes  home  now.  as  it  always 
has  come  home,  to  the  State  and  local  boards 
together — and  to  the  people  who  select  them. 

If  the  new  act  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  implies  anything  for  this  close 
partnership  of  yours,  It  implies  this:  that  in 
the  future  this  partnership  must  be  even 
closer  and  stronger  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  This  is  part  of  what  I  read  between 
the  lines  in  section  604  of  this  act,  which 
prohibits  your  Junior  partner,  the  Federal 
Government,  from  coming  between  you.  It 
says  this: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction.  sui>ervlslon, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system, 
or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published 
instructional  materials  by  any  educational 
institution  or  school  system." 

By  theae  words,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  again  expressed  the  Nation's  will: 
that  the  heart  of  education  be  kept  in  your 
hands. 

The  State — I  use  the  term  now  in  a  sense 
that  includes  the  local  school  board — Is  the 
senior  partner  for  at  least  three  reasons: 
first,  because  the  10th  amendment  Implies 
that  the  power  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  educational  system  is  reserved 
to  the  States:  second,  l>ecause  the  people's 
will,  all  tlirough  our  history,  has  been  to 
preserve  a  decentralized  system  of  education; 
and  third,  because  the  State,  when  It  dele- 


gates responsibility  to  local  school  boards, 
does  not  In  truth  relinquish  any  of  it* 
ultimate  responsibility  either  for  quality  or 
for  equity.  In  fact,  the  educational  i>ower 
of  any  State  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent.  subject  of  course  to 
the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution — and  by  the  bottom  of  Its  own 
pocketlxx>k, 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  respon- 
sive as  it  is  to  the  people's  will  tmd  com- 
mitted as  it  la  to  the  safeguarding  of  vitality 
of  State  action,  places  a  premium  on  strength 
at  the  State  levek  It  did  so  most  recently 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  In  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  it  expressly  stated  Its  wish,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  that  State  departments  of 
education  be  strong. 

In  other  acts  the  Congress  has  implied 
this  wish — but  only  Implied  it.  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  for  example, 
it  has  given  the  State  agencies  funds  to  use 
in  improving  certain  services — to  expand 
their  supervisory  staffs  for  certain  academic 
subjects;  to  improve  their  services  in  coun- 
seling and  guidance;  and  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  collecting  and  reporting  statistics.  Now — 
I  want  to  reemphaslze  this  point — now.  for 
the  first  time,  the  Congress  says  to  State 
departments  of  educatlop.  in  tones  loud  and 
clear:  "Be  strong.  Gird  yourselves  for 
change  and  challenge.  And  here  is  money 
to  help  you  do  it." 

State  goveriunente  and  their  agents  do  in- 
deed need  strength  for  the  decisions  they 
must  make  and  the  work  they  must  do  In  the 
crucial  decade  now  beginning.  What  these 
decisions  will  be.  and  what  priority  they  will 
have — this  will  be  up  to  you — up  to  the 
States  and  the  lcx»l  communities — but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  at  least  three  ideas 
will  come  high  on  the  list. 

First,  the  States  will  take  a  new  measure 
of  what  it  means  to  be  res{x>nslble  for  a  pop- 
ulation largely  urban.  Not  only  will  they 
consider  what  this  means  In  terms  of  man- 
power needs  and,  therefore.  In  terms  of  edu- 
cational institutions  and  curriculum,  but 
they  wUl  consider  what  it  means  for  the  dU- 
tribution  of  funds,  rhey  will  ask,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  their  distribution  of  State 
aid  recognizee  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  its  lu-ban  communities. 

Second,  the  States  will  weigh  once  more 
the  principle  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
devoted — the  principle  that  the  operating 
management  of  the  schools  should  be  dele- 
gated to  local  school  districts.  And  the 
States  will.  I  trust,  find  new  virtue  In  the 
principle,  now  that  bigness  and  consolida- 
tion rather  than  smallness  and  dispersion  are 
growing  more  and  more  to  be  the  rule  in  our 
great  decentralized  system. 

Third,  the  States  will  become  the  master 
links  in  the  communication  process — a  link 
not  only  between  government  and  govern- 
ment, but  also  between  school  and  school, 
and  between  the  public  and  all  Its  schools. 

For  the  local  school,  the  importance  of 
having  a  good  line  of  oonununication  to  a 
good  Boiu'ce  of  information  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Indeed,  the  local  participants  In 
the  decisionmaking  process  as  It  affects  edu- 
cation will  be  equal  to  their  tasks  only  If 
they  are  In  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  other  local  decisionmakers  and  other 
levels  of  declslotunaklng.  If  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  by  tielng  a  well-nigh  Infal- 
lible and  completely  generous  oonununlcator. 
can  keep  a  multitude  of  local  school  deci- 
sional systems  well  Informed.  It  will  prolif- 
erate the  choices  of>en  to  local  school*  for 
solving  their  problems.  If  there  is  a  goal 
more  worth  striving  for.  I  dont  know  what 
it  Is. 

For  the  State  Itself,  of  course,  having  In- 
formation about  every  aspect  of  its  schools 
and  their  work  Is  the  key  to  its  strength. 
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U  It  do«s  zMt  hav«  facts,  it  Is  like  Samson 
thorn  of  bla  hnii — almost  powerless.  And 
for  the  Federal  Government,  reliable  Infor- 
mation from  the  States  Is  Indispensable. 
Well  supplied  with  the  facts  they  need,  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  worlE- 
ing  together,  will  be  able  to  put  their  fingers 
on  the  weaknesses  in  our  education  system 
and  devise  ways  of  overcoming  them.  They 
will  even  be  able  to  detect  incipient  weak- 
nesses and  to  correct  them  before  they  grow 
into  crises. 

As  we  look  Into  the  future,  we  see  it  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  past,  and  we  know 
we  have  a  firm  base  on  which  to  build.  Be- 
hind us  are  a  hundred  years  of  experience 
in  American  education.  Our  forefathers  did 
well  Indeed  when  they  established  a  public 
school  system  with  the  idea  that  it  t>e  vitally 
enmeshed  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Having  Its  management  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  having  its  chief  authorities  and 
control  decentralized  In  the  governments  of 
hair  a  hundred  States,  this  system  has  come 
far  toward  fulfilling  all  the  hopes  it  has 
carried.  This  great  free  public  school  sys- 
tem, liospitable  to  all  special  interests  and 
beholden  to  none,  is  the  ruppwrter  of  our 
prosperity,  guardian  of  our  liberties,  and 
assurer  of  our  well-being. 

Prom  these  hundred  years  of  rich  ex- 
perience we  are  learning  how  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  can  cooperate  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  Now,  more  than 
ever  before,  our  public  school  system,  but- 
tressed with  appropriate  Federal  leadership 
and  support,  has  an  opportunity  to  prove 
that  the  great  design  t>ehind  it  Is  equal 
to  every  change.  A  decentralized  system, 
supported  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies working  In  partnership — this  is  not 
merely  part  of  our  long  tradition;  it  is  also 
the  best  framework  we  can  devise  in  which 
people  of  vision  are  free  to  experiment  and 
to  be  creative.  Without  a  framework  so  flexi- 
ble, the  educational  leadership  in  our  States 
and  communities  would  be  powerless  to 
meet  the  demands  of  society  today. 

For  society  today  makes  complicated  de- 
mands. Today  it  asks  this  leadership  both 
to  preserve  the  good  things  of  the  past  and 
to  create  good  things  for  the  future. 

Society  says  to  your  Keep  the  American 
public  school  open  to  all.  Preserve  it  as  a 
moderator  of  conflicting  issues.  Do  not 
let  it  Ije  any  less  a  training  ground  for 
leaders  and  citizens  In  a  free  and  open 
society.  Make  it  to  continue  as  a  guarantee 
that  no  central  agency  will  control  the 
minds  of  our  children,  and  as  a  safeguard 
that  If  mistakes  are  made  at  the  State  and 
local  level,  they  have  a  chance  of  being  cor- 
rected before  they  become  national  mistakes. 

But  cope  also  with  change,  society  says. 
Respond  to  the  needs  of  our  times.  This 
la  a  double  assignment,  a  pressing  one,  and 
only  you  can  cnmr  it  out. 
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RIBICOFF-DOMINICK     AMENDMENT 
TO  TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
other  day  there  was  a  rather  extended 
and  intense  debate  on  the  tax  adjtist- 
ment  bill.  Much  of  this  debate  was 
focused  on  the  proposed  RiblcoCf-Dom- 
%  Inlck  amendment  to  the  tax  bill  which 
was  an  effort  on  our  part  to  provide  a 
tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  stated  publicly  that,  even 
though  we  were  defeated  on  that  par- 
iKuIa.-  amendment,  I  have  no  intention 


of  giving  up  the  fight  for  an  education 
tax  credit. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  record,  that  I 
am  considering  presenting  the  amend- 
ment again  this  year,  in  either  the  same 
or  a  different  form,  in  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  more  accurate  test  of  strength 
for  the  amendment  on  Its  merits. 

It  was  curious  to  me  that,  although 
several  other  amendments  were  added  to 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  this  particular 
amendment,  which  would  not  have  af- 
fected the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  1968,  was  defeated. 

I  know  that  I  personally  received 
several  calls  from  downtown  asking  if  I 
was  going  to  support  the  tax  bill.  How- 
ever, no  particular  mention  was  made 
of  the  Ribicoff-Domlnlck  amendment.  I 
had  suspected  that  a  great  number  of 
other  calls  and  personal  contacts  had 
been  made  from  downtown  to  other  Sen- 
ators. 

I  was  interested  to  see,  following  the 
vote  on  that  particular  amendment,  that 
several  people  publicly,  in  the  various 
newspapers  and  columns,  remarked  on 
the  extreme  pressure  placed  on  Senators 
by  the  White  House  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
that  proposal. 

I  have  before  me  the  Evans-Novak 
column  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  March  13, 
1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
portion  of  the  article  entitled  "To  the 
Rescue"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  a  portion 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To   THI  RCSCtlV 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
former  top  White  House  congressional  lobby- 
ist, was  rushed  into  the  breach  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  week.  He  was  called  on  to  help 
defeat  the  amendment  of  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoiT,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  to  g^ve 
parents  a  tax  credit  to  offset  the  cost  of  col- 
lege education. 

Without  O'Brien,  the  Riblcoff  amendment 
was  slated  to  pass  by  a  46-to-44  vote.  When 
O'Brien  and  White  House  aids  got  through 
twisting  arms,  nine  Senators  who  bad 
planned  to  support  the  amendment  were 
peeled  away. 

Through  no  fault  of  O'Brien's,  the  victory 
was  pyrrhlc.  Angered  by  the  high-pressure 
lobbying,  the  Senate  went  on  an  independ- 
ence binge  and  approved  two  reductions  In 
the  President's  $6  billion  Vietnam  war  tax 
Increase.  Both  antendments  were  ignored 
In  the  White  House  concentration  against 
the  Riblcoff  smiendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  distinguished  writer.  Mr.  Lee  M. 
Cohn,  of  the  Washington  Star,  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "Senate-Altered  Tax 
Bill  Goes  to  Conference, "  which  also 
discusses  the  pressures  applied  by  the 
White  House  in  its  successful  effort  to 
defeat  the  proposed  tax  credit  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  article  deal- 
ing with  the  efforts  of  the  White  House 
to  defeat  the  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows :  ^ 

Semats-Alteiiid  Tax  Bili.  Goes  to  CoNm- 

ENCE — Amendments     Ctrr     Net    Revemtti 

Oaut  bt  $1.1  BnxioN 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  administration's  battered  tax  bill  vu 
rushed  to  a  Senate-House  conference  todiy 
in  a  drive  to  meet  President  Johnson's  Marcb 
15  deadline  for  final  action. 

Two  major  amendments  cut  the  bill's  esti- 
mated net  revenue  gain  from  $5.9  to 
»4.8  bUllon  over  the  next  15  months  before 
the  Senate  passed  it  yesterday,  79  to  9. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  exempt 
local  residential  phone  calls  from  the  admin- 
istration's prop<^ed  excise  tax  Increase  Irom 
3  to  10  percent. 

This  amendment,  approved  46  to  43  yester- 
day, reduced  the  revenue  gain  In  the  Senat* 
bUl  by  $315  mllUon. 

SOCIAL  SECTTBITY  AMENDMENT 

The  other  major  amendment,  adopted 
Tuesday,  would  give  minimum  social  security 
benefits  to  persons  70  and  older  who  are  not 
now  eligible.  It  would  coet  the  Treasary 
$700   million   a   year,   starting  next  July  i 

Since  the  phone  excise  is  very  unpopular 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  tlftre  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  conferees  will  go  along  with 
the  Senate. 

The  social  sectirity  amendment  is  more 
vulnerable  to  dumping  in  conference  be- 
cause it  Is  so  sweeping  and  extraneous  to 
the  tax  bin. 

Despite  the  Senate's  mutinous  temper, 
hard  lobbying  by  the  administration  beat  a 
proposal  to  give  tax  credits  to  parents  or 
others  sending  children  to  college  at  a  cost 
of  $1  billion  a  year  to  the  Treasury. 

EPONSORKD    BT    BIBICOrr 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Abbaham  a.  Ribicofe,  Democrat,  of  Connecti- 
cut, would  have  allowed  parents  and  othen 
paying  expenses  of  college  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies  to  subtract  up  to  t32S 
a  year  from  Income  taxpayments.  It  also 
was  rejected  In  1964,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  46 

This  amendment  was  rejected  yesterday. 
47  to  37,  after  what  one  Senator  called  fierce 
pressure  by  the  White  House. 

A  supporter  of  the  amendment  said  the 
White  House  "snapped  the  whip"  sod 
"lashed"  Senators  Into  line  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

White  House  pressure  persuaded  even  »omt 
of  the  amendment's  cosponsors  to  tote 
against  it.  This  was  the  case  with  Demo- 
cratic Senators  Warkkn  O.  Macnuson,  of 
Washington;  Eswaro  V.  Lono  of  Missouri, 
and  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  of  New  Mexico. 

Supporters  of  the  amendment  figured  that 
White  House  pressure  switched  seven  votes 
In  all. 

Marvin  Watson,  President  Johnson's  ap- 
pointments secretary,  reportedly  led  the 
drive  against  the  amendment,  assisted  by 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  CBrlen. 
who  formerly  was  In  charge  of  congressional 
liaison,  and  Mike  Manatos.  legislative  liai- 
son man  for  the  Senate.  ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  In- 
terestingly enough,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  published  an  article  on  March 
10,  1966,  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Glass 
under  the  headline  "Senate  Cuts  Tax 
BlU  Prom  6  to  5  BUUon— No  Local  Phone 
Rise,"  which  also  refers  to  the  Ribicofl- 
Dominjck  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  portion  of  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
3(n*tb  Ctrrs  Tax  Biii  From  6  to  6  BnxiON — 
No   Local   Phone   Rise 

The  White  House  had  mounted  a  hard- 
nosed  lobbying  effort  against  a  iflan  by  Sen- 
ator Ab«aham  RiBicorr,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  offset  In  p)art  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education  with  up  to  $325  in  tax  credits. 

As  a  result,  this  $1  billion  proposal  was  de- 
feated. 47  to  37^-even  though  Its  revenue- 
lorlng  impact  would  not  be  felt  until  1968. 

Senate  sources  rejKJrted  that  Presidential 
appointments  Secretary  W.  Marvin  Watson 
bad  called  key  legislators  on  the  eve  of  the 
showdown  and  told  them  that  "they  were 
through"  at  the  White  House  if  they  backed 
the  Riblcoff  plan. 

Mr.  Watson,  these  sources  said,  emphasized 
that  he  was  speaking  for  the  President  who, 
they  said,  was  prepared  to  deal  them  out  of 
all  Federal  patronage  and  projects  If  "you 
cross  him  on  this  vote," 

The  antl-Rlblcoff  campaign  apparently 
left  the  White  House  exposed  and  napping  on 
the  social  security  and  phone  tax  proposals. 

"Lyndon  Johnson  outsmarted  himself." 
an  influential  Senate  Democrat  said.     •   •   • 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  deliberately  placed  these  In  the 
RicoRD  to  show  the  extreme  pressure 
applied  by  the  White  House  to  defeat  the 
Rlblcoff-Dominick  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  ironic  that  the  White  House 
should  oppose  this  measure  so  strenu- 
ously when  I  was  trying,  in  concert  with 
Senator  Ribicoff  and  other  Senators,  to 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  people 
could  increase  the  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  go  to  college  and,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  the  opportunities  for 
colleges  to  receive  more  funds. 

conclitsion  or  mobntng  bxibiness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  suspend  for  a 
moment? 

The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived, 
morning  business  is  now  concluded. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  was  an  important  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  proposal  which  sooner 
or  later  will  pass  the  Senate. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  dlstin- 
pulshed  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  is  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment,  while  opposing  the  Wll  last  year 
and  voting  against  it  again  this  time,  did 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  debate 
against  the  amendment,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  his  courtesy  in  this  regard. 

It  is  a  measure  which,  to  me,  is  of 
extreme  importance  In  that  it  supports 
diversity  in  education  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  private  funds  to  enter 
the  educational  field,  without  involving 
ourselves  in  the  church-state  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colore  Ja  As  he  observed, 
I  did  not  participate  in  the  debate  this 
year  in  opposition  to  his  amendment, 
although  I  voted  against  it. 
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I  represented  the  administration  last 
time  as  leader  in  opposition  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  I  refused  to  function 
as  leader  in  opposition  to  It  this  year, 
although  I  am  still  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  provided  the  administra- 
tion will  provide  for  an  adequate  amount 
of  aid  to  students  who  I  think  ought  to 
go  to  college.  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
supply  that  aid  to  them  on  a  more  uni- 
form and,  I  happen  to  believe,  a  fairer 
basis  than  the  procedure  provided  for  in 
the  Ribicofif-Dominick  amendment.  But 
I  could  not,  in  good  faith,  speak  against 
the  amendment  until  at  least  there  can 
be  a  clarification  of  where  this  admin- 
istration actually  stands  on  Federal  aid 
to  education.  I  say  that  because,  as  I 
said  the  other  day,  I  stood  in  that  man- 
agerial position  over  there  in  the  ma- 
jority leader's  place,  and  have  taken 
through  the  Senate,  as  the  manager  of 
education  bills,  one  bill  after  another. 
I  made  the  representations  that  the  ad- 
ministration authorized  me  to  make.  I 
wish  to  say  those  representations  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  President's 
budget  message  this  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  point  I 
wished  to  bring  out  at  this  time,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  brought  it  up.  Because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  m  a  very  great  number  of  cases, 
to  my  knowledge — the  impacted  area  bill, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans,  the  cuts  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  a  few  others  which  I 
added  up  last  night — the  difference  be- 
tween the  proposals  in  the  President's 
budget  and  the  authorizations  passed  by 
Congress  Is  more  than  $547  million. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  record,  and 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  has  worked  so  hard  in  the  edu- 
cational field  and  done  such  a  fine  job, 
that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  White 
House  or  of  Congress  to  try  to  balance 
the  budget  by  depriving  people  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  good  education. 

That  is  exactly  the  effect  these  cuts 
will  have,  unless  we  can  find  some  mech- 
anism by  which  we  can  retain  the  ability 
of  our  universities  to  provide  quality 
education,  and  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  continue  with  the 
fine  standard  of  education  that  they 
have  been  giving  our  young  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more.  The  Senator  is  a 
member  of  my  subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  committee.  I  simply  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  in  my  judgment, 
this  administration  has  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  imder  us  in  coimectlon  with 
the  representations  we  have  made  in 
the  past,  in  speaking  for  the  adminis- 
tration in  support  of  education  legisla- 
tion. Until  the  administration  re- 
stores those  funds — and  I  shall  fight 
hard  to  have  them  restored — and  imtil 
the  administration  keeps  faith  with 
those  of  us  who  have  put  the  past 
legislation  through.  I  shall  oppose  the 


administration  at  every  step  on  educa- 
tion legislation  this  year. 

I  preferred  the  approach  we  were 
making.  I  think  the  administration 
was  soimd  in  that  approach,  but  it  has 
left  that  approach,  and  that  is  why  I 
could  not,  in  good  faith,  support  the 
suiministration  in  its  opposition  to  the 
Senator's  amendment,  until  the  admin- 
istration is  willing  to  come  back  and 
support  the  program  we  had  underway. 

Look  at  the  cuts  the  administration 
is  making  in  the  land- grant  colleges  of 
this  country,  and  the  effect  that  those 
cuts  will  have  on  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  many  of  our  young  men 
and  women.  I  want  the  American 
people  to  know  that  notwithstanding 
what  the  I»resident  says,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  his  words  and 
the  proposed  actions  encompassed  in 
his  Bureau  of  the  Budget  report  to 
Congress. 

I  pay  no  attention  to  a  politician's 
words  unless  his  words  compare  and 
square  with  his  actions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  know  what  a  val- 
iant fighter  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is, 
and  I  think  this  is  due  warning  to  the 
administration . 

It  still  seems  strange  to  me  as  a  Sen- 
ator to  find  that  the  administration  wiU 
send  to  the  Capitol  two  White  House  aids 
and  the  Postmaster  Gteneral  to  defeat 
one  bill  on  which  Congress  is  supposed  to 
be  establishing  policy.  That  is  exactly 
what  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  tax 
credit  proposal  that  we  had  before  us 
in  March. 

I,  for  one,  am  still  a  believer  that  Con- 
gress is  supposed  to  establish  pwlicy,  that 
this  is  not,  supposedly,  either  a  one-party 
government  or  a  one-man  government, 
and  until  such  time  as  we  can  establish 
this  proposition  and  this  principle,  we 
are  going  to  find  more  and  more  trouble 
In  Congress  being  able  to  take  its  his- 
toric role  as  a  policymaker,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  legislation  should  be  passed  as 
desired  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
not  Just  as  desired  by  the  one  man  in  the 
White  House. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  another  matter,  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  additional  comments  about  the 
Ribicoff -Dominick  amendment. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  I  would  much  prefer  not  to  have 
the  type  of  aid  that  is  provided  in  the 
Domlnick-Ribicofl  amendment,  if  this 
administration  will  go  forward  and  sup- 
port adequate  funds  for  the  type  of  Fed- 
eral education  aid  to  students  in  this 
country  which  has  been  encomptisfied  in 
the  programs  for  which  we  have  been 
working  so  hard  for  so  many  years  in 
the  Senate. 

Of  course,  my  view  is  well  known.  I 
think  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  provide 
the  aid  to  those  students  who  need  it, 
who  otherwise  could  not  go  to  college. 
I  think  cliildren  from  the  families  cov- 
ered in  the  program  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  have  in  mind  can  best  be  helped 
by  a  general  aid  bill,  with  loan  provisions, 
scholarship  provisions,  and  work-study 
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provisions  Purthermore,  as  I  pointed 
out  last  year  I  think  that  the  aid  that  Lb 
sought,  U)  be  offered  In  the  Riblcoff- 
Dominick  amendment  is  a  form  of  cUus 
legislation,  m  that  It  provide*  tax  bene- 
fits for  a  special  class  of  i>arenta  in  this 
country:  namely  those  who  happen  to 
have  children  who  may  wish  to  go  to  col- 
iesre  I  do  not  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment embodies  that  uniform  principle  of 
taxation  whicn  I  think  Is  fair  and  avoids 
the  charge  of  being  class  legislation. 

Nevertheless  I  have  no  hesitancy  In 
saying  that  If  we  cannot  have  the  other 
type  of  Federal  aid  for  which  I  thought 
this  administration  stood  until  I  read 
the  budget  message  this  year,  then  It  Is 
better  to  have  this  form  of  aid  of  the 
Rlblcoff-Dominlck  amendment  than 
non«>  At  lea-st  the  aid  that  will  be  pro- 
vided under  the  Rlblcoff-Domlnlck 
amen>lment  will  be  of  some  assistance  to 
s<jme  students,  and  that  Ls  better  than 
no  assistance  at  all. 

Therefore,  as  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
t  r:  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate.  I  raise 
my  ,o;ce  again  in  plea  and  warning  to 
the  President  of  the  DrUted  States,  that 
unlp.'js  there  Is  a  return  to  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  aid  program  for  which  we 
have  been  fighting  In  past  sessions  of 
Congress  I  shall  fight  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  In  the  full  com- 
mittee for  necessary  legislative  amend- 
ment.? and  let  the  Members  of  Congress 
.stand  up  and  be  counted,  as  to  whether 
they  will  support  the  President  In  what 
I  con.slder  to  be  an  Inexcusable  blow 
agai.nst  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try by  way  of  his  budget  recommenda- 
tions on  education.  That  will  be  my 
pf:is:tlon  in  this  session  of  Congress.  If 
we  get  into  a  position  where  the  only 
aid  we  can  get — although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  most  preferable 
aid — for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  Is  the  kind  of  aid  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado — in  good  faith,  complete 
sincerity  and  out  of  deep  conviction — 
have  been  presenting  for  several  years 
to  the  Senate,  then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  will  vote  to  support  It.  I  would  rather 
have  that  than  no  aid  at  all. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr    MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr  EXDMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  arguing  that  position. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  any  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  particular  proposal  at 
this  time  but  I  would  say  to  the  Senator, 
as  he  knows,  that  I  have  supported  the 
higher  education  bill,  led  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon;  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  proposal  would  be  another  leg  on 
thi.-!  same  table.  I  am  gratified  to  hear 
::.>'  Senator  from  Oregon  state  that  if 
»'?  are  unable  to  get  the  other  proposal 
put  back  which  he  and  I  and  other  Sen- 
.-it  :'!  have  worked  so  hard  for.  he  will 
I"'  f  ir  this  kind  of  proposal. 

VI  r    MORSE     That  is  my  poslUon. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr    MORSE.     Mr.   President.  I   waa 

very  much  Interested  In  the  comments  of 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  a  few  moments  ago  as  he  dis- 
cussed the  Kraft  arUcle  entitled  "The 
Pour  Pillars  of  Asia" — the  four  pillars 
involving  our  \sian  policy, 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Of 
course,  I  go  much  ftirther  than  he  does. 
I  am  glad  that,  at  least,  as  the  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  shocking  war  we  are 
conducting  In  southeast  Asia  comes  up 
for  consideration  next  Monday,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  as  he  Indi- 
cated today,  will  have  some  reserva- 
tions In  respect  thereto. 

Mr  President,  I  am  hoping  that  the 
appropriation  bill  may  be  the  vehicle,  at 
long  last,  which  those  in  this  body  who 
have  expressed  great  reservation  to  the 
admlrUstration's  poUcy  of  conducting  this 
war  may  use  for  the  imposition  of  long 
past  due  and  much-needed  checks  upon 
the  administration  in  respect  to  the 
slaughter  of  American  boys  now  taking 
place  in  southeast  Asia,  It  is  a  slaughter 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, a  slaughter  which  is  involving  us  in 
a  war  In  which  we  should  never  have 
been  Involved  in  the  first  place. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Peruisylvanla  point  out  that  we  should 
not  be  Interested  in  saving  face.  I  would 
add  that  we  should  be  interested  In  sav- 
ing lives. 

I  was  also  glad  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  point  out  that  it  was 
desirable  we  take  a  position  which  I 
would  call  a  position  of  legitimate  de- 
fense, a  holding  position — which  will  pro- 
tect our  boys,  and  also  stop  the  killing 
of  a  large  number  of  South  Vietnamese 
which  will  take  place  if  we  continue  to 
escalate  the  war — through  such  a  hold- 
ing action  as  Gteneral  Oavln  recommends 
it  would  be  possible  for  other  forces  to 
come  into  the  picture  and  seek  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  by  the  imposition  of  a 
needed  cease-fire  order  to  be  enforced  by 
nations  not  involved  In  the  war  as  com- 
batants. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  these 
comments  today  because  It  needs  to  be 
constantly  drilled  Into  the  thinking  of 
the  American  people  as  to  what  the  ma- 
jor premise  of  those  of  us  opposing  the 
war  rests  upon. 

What  is  needed  Is  to  have  a  cease-fire 
order  enforced  against  the  United  States, 
against  the  South  Vietnamese,  against 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  against  the 
Vletcong.  In  my  judgment,  if  we  leave 
this  war  to  the  United  States,  with  Its 
predominantly  unilateral  military  action 
in  southeast  Asia,  our  country  will  lead 
the  world  Into  a  massive  war  in  Asia,  and 
what  may  come  out  of  that  war  Is  awful 
to  even  think  about. 

Therefore.  I  plead  again  that  my  coun- 
try proceed  to  exercise  Its  Infiuence,  Its 
prestige,  and  its  obligations  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  Is  not  a  good  faith  attempt 
being  made  In  New  York  City  to  bring 
this  Issue  out  into  the  open  with  full 
Security  Council  debate. 

In  my  judgment,  the  administration 
and  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mr.  Arthur  Ooldberg,  are  not  mak- 
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ing  the  record  that  this  country  should 
make  in  seeking  to  bring  this  matter 
out  into  the  open  and  find  out  exactly 
what  the  Security  Council  will  or  wlM 
not  do. 

I  have  some  views  as  to  why  we  are 
not  doing  It.  Of  course,  I  beUeve  that 
our  approach  to  the  Security  Council  was 
a  belated  one.  I  pleaded  2y2  years  ago 
and  day  after  day  during  all  that  In- 
tervening period,  that  we  should  take 
this  Issue  to  the  Security  Council.  Fi- 
nally, there  started  developing  across  the 
country  a  wave  of  public  opinion  support 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  happen  to  know  something  about  that 
support.  Mr.  President,  and  I  happen  to 
know  something  about  the  Intensity  with 
which  it  was  represented  to  the  White 
House.  In  my  judgment,  the  adminis- 
tration could  not  stand  up  any  longer 
against  a  failure  to  take  a  resolution  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  millions  of  American  people 
were  asking  the  question:  "Why  don't 
they  take  It  to  the  United  Nations?" 

The  sad  thing  is  that  our  President 
sent  the  problem  to  the  United  Nations 
with  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand  and 
bombs  In  the  other.  Behind  the  scenes 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  In  the  cloak- 
rooms there,  most  of  the  discussion  since 
that  time  has  been  about  the  bombs  and 
not  about  the  olive  branch. 

Of  course,  if  it  Is  brought  out  into  the 
full  glare  of  world  opinion  for  Security 
Council  debate  and  discussion,  as  it 
should  be,  the  United  States  will  get 
taken  to  the  International  woodshed. 
We  had  better  get  that  spanking  or  that 
whipping  behind  us  now.  Some  others 
also  will  have  to  go  to  that  woodshed; 
namely,  all  the  combatants.  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam,  and  the  Vletcong— 
because  those  are  the  nations  along 
with  us  which  happened  to  be  threaten- 
ing the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  Americans  do  not  like  to  face  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  But  we  are.  We  are  act- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  on  a  unilateral 
basis.  We  should  be  Insisting  upon  a 
multilateral  approach  to  peacekeeping 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
once  more  that  my  Government  give 
evidence — clear,  convincing  evidence- 
that  we  are  insisting  that  this  matter 
come  on  out  Into  the  open  for  world 
debate.  Let  all  criticism  be  put  behind 
us.  for  In  that  Security  Council  debate 
the  violations  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Geneva  accords,  section  after  section, 
will  undoubtedly  be  made  a  matter  of 
world  record,  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
The  Interesting  thing  is  that  most  lead- 
ers of  most  governments  in  the  world  al- 
ready recognize  It. 

Travel  with  me,  as  I  did  last  fall  as  a 
Senate  delegate  appointed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, through  Asia.  We  soon 
found  that  the  leaders  of  the  great  Asian 
powers  hold  no  brief  for  America's  uni- 
lateral course  of  action  in  southeast  Asia. 
Let  us  get  that  record  made  and  do 
our  part  In  seeing  to  It  that  the  viola- 
tions of  the  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
nam are  clearly  made  a  part  of  the  world 


record.  Then,  let  us  get  on  with  the  job 
of  enforcing  a  peace  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  ending  this  slaughter.  That  is  why 
I  was  so  interested  in  the  c(»uments  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylyania  [Mr. 
ClarkI,  which  I  Intenjret  to  mean  recog- 
nition on  his  part  that  we  need  to  take 
a  holding  position,  a  defensive  position, 
which  will  protect  our  forces  and  protect 
our  allies  and  bring  an  end  to  an  esca- 
lating of  the  war. 

The  United  States  is  following  an  ex- 
panding military  policy  which,  as  we  ex- 
pand it,  endangers  our  becoming  involved 
In  a  war  with  China  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  move  into  a  war  with  Russia 
that  will  mean  a  third  world  war. 

I  think  these  are  times  when  we  ought 
to  stop  running  these  risks.  I  think 
these  are  times  when  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing should  be  put  on  a  leash  and  have  it 
made  perfectly  clear  that  to  carry  out  its 
duty  to  defend  the  security  of  this  Re- 
public it  is  not  entitled  to  follow  a  course 
of  action  that  threatens  to  involve  us  In 
a  massive  war  in  Asia.  Such  a  war  will 
bog  down  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  for  years  and  yean,  until,  at 
kmg  last,  we  will  be  put  out  of  Asia. 
Let  us  face  it,  no  white  nation,  including 
the  United  States,  will  be  permitted  to 
stay  in  Asia  and  exercise  a  role  of  domi- 
nation in  any  part  of  Asia.  That  era  is 
gone. 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  other  Western 
nations  have  learned  that  lesson,  but  not 
the  United  States. 

We  should  follow  the  course  of  action 
which  Is  clearly  implied  in  the  remarks 
<rf  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CUKxl.  but  If  not,  I  assert  it  as  my  own. 
We  should  give  the  United  Nations  an 
opportunity  to  undertake  the  primary — 
and  I  underline  the  word  "primary" — ob- 
ligation and  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  is  to 
enforce  the  peace  when  a  threat  of  war 
exists.  That  Is  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Security  Council. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Security 
Council  will  fall  down  on  that  obligation, 
but  I  want  to  find  out.  I  should  think 
my  Government  would  want  to  find  out, 
instead  of  saying,  as  many  have  been 
heard  to  say,  "WeU,  we  are  sure  that 
Prance  or  Russia  will  veto  such  a  pro- 
posal." We  do  not  know  until  we  find 
out.  As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  if  either 
one  of  them  does,  then  that  country  Is  on 
the  spot,  and  the  United  States  would  be 
taken  off  the  spot. 

We  would  then  be  off  the  spot.  We 
would  then  show  the  world  that  we  seek 
»  cease-fire  order  to  be  enforced  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Oh,  I  know  that  when  we  make  state- 
ments of  this  kind,  somehow,  in  some 
way,  we  are  said  to  be  aiding  the  enemy. 
We  are  supposed  to  be,  somehow.  In  some 
w»y,  letting  down  our  boys  in  southeast 
A^-  I  get  lost  in  that  jungle  of  fallacy. 
The  truth  is  that  those  who  want  to 
loUow  the  United  States  course  of  action 
now  being  followed  In  southeast  Asia  are 
we  ones  who  are  letting  down  our  boys. 
Those  of  us  who  are  seeking  to  try  to 
nop  the  killing  there  are  the  ones  who 
"unk  It  Is  our  clear  duty  to  insist  on  every 
Posnble  procedure  and  avenue  available 


to  bring  about  the  enforcibility  of  peace 
and  the  stopping  of  the  making  of  war 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  repeat  again,  and  I  want  it  in  the 
RzcoRo,  before  we  start  the  debate  next 
Monday,  that  If  France  or  Russia  or  any 
nonpermanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  vetoed  the  proposal  for  Security 
Council  intervention  In  southeast  Asia, 
we  should  then  proceed  to  the  next  pro- 
cedure provided  for  by  the  charter. 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  before,  and 
as  I  said  as  recently  as  last  night  in  St. 
Louis.  I  want  my  President  to  go  to  New 
York  City — it  is  much  more  important 
to  go  there  than  to  go  to  Honolulu.  I 
want  him  to  plead  our  desires  for  peace 
before  an  extraordinary  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  want  him  to  make  a  plea  to  the  world, 
in  which  plea  he  will  announce  that  the 
United  States  will  cooperate  in  the  en- 
forcement of  a  cease-fire  order  by  the 
noncombatant  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  con- 
dition that  they  will  agree  to  carry  out 
their  obligations  clearly  called  for  by  the 
charter  to  send  to  southeast  Asia  what- 
ever divisions  of  troops  are  necessary  to 
separate  the  combatants  and  enforce  the 
peace.  The  United  Natioiis  should  make 
clear  to  both  sides  in  the  war  that  the 
shooting  must  stop  and  the  war  must 
stop.  It  must  make  clear  that  If  either 
side  fires  upon  the  United  Nations  forces 
then  and  only  then  will  United  Nations 
forces  fire  back  for  further  enforcen^ent 
of  the  peace  sought  through  a  cease-fire 
order. 

This  will  require,  of  course,  the  divid- 
ing of  Vietnam  probably  into  a  number 
of  buffer  zones  to  be  occupied  by  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  forces. 

I  happen  to  think  that  If  there  were  a 
large  number  of  nations  that  would  get 
behind  such  a  peacekeeping  movement, 
all  parties.  Including  Red  China,  would 
thirik  a  long  time  before  they  would  aline 
themselves  against  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  It  takes  big  statesman- 
ship to  caiTy  out  such  an  ideal.  The 
world  is  entitled  to  look  to  our  Presi- 
dent for  that  statesmanship.  That  Is 
why,  Mr.  President,  you  find  me  sup- 
porting the  so-called  enclave  approach 
as  the  best  approach  for  a  desolution  of 
the  war.  This  administration  Is  trying 
to  misrepresent  the  enclave  approach. 
The  enclave  approach  is  not  a  plan  for 
us  to  run  and  get  out.  Nobody  has  sug- 
gested that.  I  have  said  we  could  not  do 
that.  I  opposed  our  going  Into  the  war. 
But  once  in  there,  we  have  created  a  sit- 
uation under  which  we  cannot  pull  out. 
If  we  did  we  would  probably  start  the 
bloodiest  massacre  and  biggest  human 
blood  bath  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Whichever  one  of  the  two  Vietnamese 
forces  were  predominant  would  kill  the 
other  and  we  would  have  to  assume  at 
least  some  moral  responsibility  for  that 
occurrence. 

So  I  am  not  asking  that  we  pull  out, 
but  I  am  asking  that  we  hold,  as  General 
Gavin  has  advocated,  as  Mr.  Kennan  has 
advocated.  I  Interpret  General  Rldg- 
way's  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Por- 
elgn   Relations   Committee    fMr.    Pul- 


bxigbt],  as  being  opposed  to  our  escalat- 
ing the  war.  We  need  a  lull  In  hostili- 
ties until  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
become  Involved,  not  in  war,  but  in 
bringing  about  a  constructive  peace.  It 
is  at  least  an  avenue  toward  peace  we 
have  rK>t  traveled  yet.  It  is  one  the 
President  has  the  responsibility  to  travel 
before  he  proceeds  to  carry  out  the  ar- 
bitrary, discretionary  power  which  this 
Congress  voted  him  last  week — and  in  my 
judgment  mistakenly  and  ill-advisedly — 
in  the  authorization  bill  to  send  425.000- 
plus  American  boys  to  fight,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  to  die  in  a  war  in  southeast 
Asia. 

As  I  have  said  before,  he  carmot  justify 
sending  thousands  of  boys  into  battle 
without  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  will  not  repeat  today  the  many  rea- 
sons I  have  given  why  I  think  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  to  declare 
war,  except  to  mention  the  main  one.  A 
declaration  of  war  on  our  part  would  put 
us  In  great  difficulty  with  many  of  our 
allies  if  we  tried  to  enforce  the  declara- 
tion. We  would  find  coimtries  that  we 
now  consider  to  be  allies  would  not  re- 
spect our  blockades,  would  not  respect 
our  mining  of  ports,  and  would  not  lower 
their  flags  to  such  war  policies  of  ours. 
The  first  one  of  their  ships  that  we  sank, 
we  would  find  ourselves  In  great  inter- 
national trouble  with  them.  If  one  of 
those  ships  happened  to  be  a  Communist 
ship  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  would  then 
be  at  war  with  Russia,  and  also.  In  my 
judgment,  with  China  If  China  sent  her 
minesweepers  Into  the  Haiphong  Harbor, 
as  she  undoubtedly  would  do,  to  sweep 
out  any  mines  we  might  lay. 

The  trouble  is,  In  these  hours  of  war 
hysteria  that  are  spreading  across  this 
country,  and  in  which  this  administra- 
tion, by  its  misinformation  and  propa- 
ganda pouring  Into  American  public 
opinion,  the  American  public  does  not 
know  the  facts  in  respect  to  what  the 
course  of  action  of  this  administration 
is  going  to  lead  them  Into  if  the  people 
do  not  stop  this  administration. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  only  check  that 
really  is  left  is  the  American  people,  un- 
less Congress  wants  to  stop  abdicating 
Its  constitutional  responsibilities.  We 
are  headed  for  an  enlarged  war  unless 
Congress  wants  to  carry  out  the  trust  the 
Constitution  bestows  on  its  Members  to 
check  its  President,  in  an  executive  war. 
an  illegal  war.  and  in  an  undeclared  war. 
Uriless  Congress  Is  willing  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities.  I  say  to  the  American 
people  again.  "You  are  going  to  have  to 
do  It.  you  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  with 
your  ballots,  and  you  are  going  to  have 
to  start  in  the  primaries  just  ahead.  In 
the  election  next  fall.  In  the  primaries  in 
1968,  and  in  the  election  in  1968. " 

Let  me  say,  as  a  Democrat,  that  this 
Issue  is  so  far  above  partisanship  that 
this  Senator  will  never  put  his  party  first, 
because  what  I  am  pleading  for  is.  in  my 
judgment,  the  only  course  of  action  that 
will  truly  put  my  country  first. 

I  am  Interested  In  my  country  follow- 
ing a  course  of  action  that  will  at  least 
cause  it  to  retrace  its  steps  from  the 
shocking  course  of  action  of  immorality 
and  illegality  that  we  have  been  following 
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since  1954  when  we  started  violating  the 
Geneva  accords  section  by  section, 

Mr  President,  there  Is  growing  Interest 
In  this  country  as  to  what  the  admlnl«- 
tratlon  Is  leading  us  to  domestically.  We 
Just  had  a  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  In  regard  to  what  the  adminis- 
tration Is  doing  on  the  domestic  level  In 
the  field  of  education. 

That  Ls  only  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy in  which  this  administration  Is  going 
to  cut,  cut,  and  cut  In  the  name  of  sup- 
plying more  more,  and  more  funds  for 
Its  Illegal  and  Immoral  war  In  southeast 
Asia 

But  It  is  not  willing  to  cut  In  connec- 
tion with  other  foreign  program*.  We 
had  a  little  taste  of  that  the  other  day 
when  we  had  a  supplemental  budget  of 
$415  million  for  more  foreign  aid  Into 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  other  areas  listed  in  that  bUl 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  asked 
for  a  saving  of  at  least  that  amount  out 
of  forelj{n  aid  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
This  administration  not  only  would  not 
go  along  with  that  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  but  this  administration 
has  already  sent  up  a  budget  message 
that  Increases  Its  foreign  aid  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  American  people: 
•  Only  you  can  stop  it.  Only  you,  by  the 
exercise  of  your  rights  as  free  men  and 
women,  through  the  ballot  box  can  stop 
this  administration  from  that  course  of 
action." 

I  want  to  say  that  any  aid  that  we  have 
to  give  to  this  war  torn  area  of  the  world 
In  southeast  Asia  must  be  saved  out  of 
aid  going  into  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  must  not  be  saved  In  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate -support  of  what  Is  known  as  the 
Orea"  Society  program,  which  I  enthu- 
slasiicaliy  support. 

I  urge  it  for  another  reason.  If  this 
administration  thinks  there  Is  domestic 
tranquillity  at  the  grassroots  of  America. 
It  could  not  be  more  wrong.  The  main- 
tenance of  tranquillity  and  security  here 
at  home  Is  going  to  be  dependent  on  our 
meeting  the  domestic  needs  here  at 
home  We  have  made  great  progress  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights  but  it  Is  only 
the  beginning.  There  is  trouble  brewing 
In  Am.ertca  In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
Part  of  that  trouble  is  brewing  because 
to  date  there  has  not  been  carried  out 
to  the  degree  that.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  had  a  right 
to  expect  of  this  administration,  the  pro- 
vislon.s  of  civil  rights  legislation  already 
passed 

In  my  opinion  this  administration  had 
better  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  grass- 
ro<its  of  America  and  the  evidences  of 
growing  dissension  and  trouble  within 
our  own  country  In  respect  to  the  failure 
of  this  administration  to  proceed  as  It 
.should  |)!'-)C<^'d  in  solving  our  domestic 
i::' 

There  \s  a  much  greater  need  for  a 
domestic  aid  progr«un  than  a  foreign 
aid  progra.-r;  af  the  present  time. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day,  and  I  wish 
to  m.akp  It  a  part  of  this  speech,  that  cer- 
Uinly  I  am  for  milk  for  little  boys  and 
girls  in  impoverished  areas  and  the  bacJt- 
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ward  areas  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
labeled  for  a  long  time,  "KUlk  for  Hot- 
tentots." I  support  It.  We  should  con- 
tinue it.  But  we  should  not  discontinue 
the  milk  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Impoverished  little  boys  and  girls  In 
this  country.  And  yet.  this  budget  mes- 
sage contains  a  cut  in  the  school  milk 
program.     I  do  not  understand  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  happening  to  us 
In  regard  to  our  obligations  to  a  social 
conscience.  I  do  not  understand  these 
cuts  in  the  President's  budget  message  In 
light  of  his  proposal  or  proposals  for 
expanding  foreign  aid. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  I  have  tried  for 
several  years,  and  I  shall  never  give  up, 
to  eliminate  the  corruption,  the  ineffi- 
ciency, and  the  shocking  waste  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  have  characterized 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  since  1946 
when  the  American  taxpayers  have  had 
more  than  $116  billion  of  their  money 
spent  in  foreign  aid.  We  know  what  the 
record  shows. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day.  we  have 
a  committee  report  from  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  sets  forth  all  the 
reservations  along  the  lines  I  am  point- 
ing out  In  regard  to  the  corruption  in- 
volved in  foreign  aid.  the  waste  Involved 
in  foreign  aid.  Yet  it  brought  forth  a 
committee  report  that  had  all  of  the  lan- 
guage that.  In  my  Judgment,  supported 
modification  of  the  bill,  but  ended  up 
recommending  passage  of  the  bUl. 

It  Is  the  old  story  of  giving  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  words  but  denying  them 
the  votes  their  protection  calls  for. 

I  say  again  to  the  American  people  In 
regard  to  foreign  aid,  you  better  make 
your  views  known.  You  better  make 
clear  to  these  politicians  you  send  here 
to  protect  your  Interests  and  not  to  yield 
to  political  pressure  of  an  administration 
that  follows  a  course  of  pressure  action 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  just 
described  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

That  Is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say, 
and  I  say  It  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  think  the  American  people 
would  have  l>een  much  better  off  In  re- 
gard to  the  problems  I  am  raising,  if 
Barry  Ooldwater  had  been  elected 
President. 

Do  you  know  why  I  say   that?     He 
would  not  have  had  a  Republican  Con- 
gress; he  would  have  had  a  Democratic 
Congress.     Many  Senators  now  are  ex- 
pressing  many    reservations    about   the 
President's  program.     They  are  saying, 
in  regard  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  that 
they  had  not  given  the  President  the 
blanket   authority   that   some   seem    to 
think  they  had  given.    They  are  now 
saying  that  they  did  not  give  him  a  blank 
check.    In  my  Judgment  they  have  been 
voting  for  President  Johnson's  requests 
primarily  out  of  partisan  consideration. 
They  would  not  have  been  In  that  whip- 
lash partisan  position   had   there  been 
a  Republican  President  elected  in  1964. 
President  Johnson  was  elected  during 
that  campaign— and  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican   people    elected    him    during    that 
campaign — primarily  because  of  the  posi- 
tion he  took  on  foreign  policy.    His  posi- 
tion on  foreign  policy  during  that  cam- 
paign   was    supposed    to     be    directly 


opposite  to  the  position  of  Barry  GWd. 
water.  I  have  dted  in  some  of  mj 
speeches  during  the  last  2^2  years  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  direct  quotatloDt 
from  the  President  during  the  1964  cam- 
palgn— his  New  Hampshire  speech  his 
Texas  speech,  and  other  speeches  and 
references  he  made  to  the  Ooldwater 
position  on  the  war  In  southeast  Asia 
They  were  completely  contrary  to  the 
position  he  takes  today.  It  was  that  posl- 
Uon  on  foreign  poUcy.  in  my  Judgment 
that  was  the  primary  reason  why  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  elected  by  so  over- 
whelming a  majority  vote  over  Oold- 
water. 

I  campaigned  for  him  In  14  States,  and 
I  would  do  so  again  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  as  of  then.  But  I  did  not  have  the 
slightest  Idea  when  I  campaigned  for 
him  that  in  a  short  time  after  he  was 
elected,  he  would  out-Goldwater  Gold- 
water  With  Gtoldwater  in  the  White 
House,  there  would  at  least  have  been  a 
check  and  control  by  Congress  through 
a  Democratic  Congress.  In  my  opinion. 
Congress  would  not  have  approved  for 
Ooldwater  an  escalation  of  this  Immoral, 
Illegal  war  that  this  Democratic  Con- 
gress Is  approving  out  of  partisan  con- 
sideration for  a  Democratic  President. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have 
this  out  at  the  ballot  boxes.  We  are 
going  to  have  It  out  on  the  political  front 
In  this  country.  I  am  one  Senator,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  who  has  always 
served  in  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  that  I  should  consider  each 
term  my  last,  for  I  think  that  Is  the  only 
way  to  serve  In  the  Senate.  But  I  shall 
always  be  perfectly  willing  to  submit  my 
record  to  the  Voters  of  my  State,  and  I 
would  be  wUllng  to  submit  It  to  them 
tomorrow,  because  the  voters  of  my  State 
know  that  I  do  not  put  partisanship  first. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  any  right. 
under  my  oath  of  office,  to  put  partisan- 
ship first.  I  sit  In  the  Senate  represent- 
ing everyone  In  my  State,  Including  those 
who  voted  against  me  as  well  as  those 
who  voted  for  me.  I  represent  each  of 
them  to  the  same  degree  of  responsibility. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  so,  but  I  think  the 
war  crisis  has  reached  the  point  where 
now  the  American  people  wlU  have  to 
answer  for  themselves.  I  believe  that 
long  since,  their  politicians  have  failed 
them.  The  American  people  will  now 
have  to  exercise  that  precious  check  that 
the  Constitution  gives  them — the  check 
of  the  ballot  box. 

I  hope  that  the  American  voters  will 
watch  the  Senate  very  carefully  next 
Monday,  for  they  are  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  check  of  the  purse  strings. 
As  I  pointed  out  In  a  speech  the  other 
day.  and  as  I  quoted  from  the  great 
constitutional  debates  that  gave  birth  to 
this  Republic,  our  constitutional  fathers 
made  perfectly  clear  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  were  given  the  check  of  the 
purse  strings  so  as  to  deny  funds  to  a 
President  who  was  following  a  policy  that 
was  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

With  respect  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we 
would  not  let  the  boys  down  If  we  exer- 
cised the  check  of  the  purse  strings- 
Rather,  we  would  say  to  the  President, 
"We  are  going  to  stop  your  killing  so 
many;  we  are  going  to  deny  you  the 
funds     you    are    asking     for."    Thus. 
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tluough  that  constitutional  check,  we 
would  force  the  President,  who  has  not 
vet  even  recommended  a  declaration  of 
war  to  fall  back  to  a  line  of  defense  that 
would  protect  those  boys  and  stop  killing 
them  in  Increasing  numbers  as  a  result  of 
sending  them  Into  further  aggressive  ex- 
pansive action  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  made  brief  mention  of  some  of  the 
economic  problems  that  confront  us  at 
home.  It  is  Interesting.  Is  It  not,  that 
there  are  those  who  apparently  have  de- 
luded themselves  Into  thinking  that  we 
can  expand  the  war  in  southeast  Asia 
into  an  ever-Increasing,  massive  war,  but 
not  be  confronted  with  the  legislative 
necessity  of  enacting  a  series  of  legisla- 
tive, restrictive  measures  upon  our  econ- 
omy which  will  protect  the  dollar  of  the 
American  taxpayer?  No  one  dislikes 
more  than  I  do  legislation  that  Involves 
price  controls,  wage  controls,  rent  con- 
trols, and  the  other  necessary  economic 
controls  that  It  has  been  found  must  be 
imposed  when  the  economy  reaUy  be- 
comes disrupted  by  war  and  ceases  to  be 
a  peacetime  economy.  But  we  cannot 
continue  to  escalate  the  war  without  fac- 
ing up  to  the  fact  that  such  controls  will 
have  to  come. 

Of  course.  If  one  makes  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  tax  that  would  seek  to  take 
some  of  the  already  excessive  profits  out 
of  the  manufacture  of  war  goods,  his 
loyalty  Is  suspected.  It  Is  already  time 
that  we  tried  to  limit  the  profits  made 
from  the  manufacture  of  war  materiel. 
Already  fat  profits  are  being  made  from 
the  war  effort  In  providing  our  boys  with 
the  war  goods  that  they  need  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  orders  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  Imposed  upon  them 
in  this  undeclared  war.  We  had  better 
talte  the  blood  money  out  of  war  profits. 

I  wonder,  however,  If  anyone  wants  to 
suggest  that  we  pass  a  bill  to  provide 
capital  punishment  upon  a  finding  of 
war  profiteering.  As  the  Senate  well 
knows,  for  religious  reasons  sa  well  as 
lor  social  reasons  and  legal  reasons,  I 
have  always  opposed  capital  punishment 
during  my  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  prior  to  my  coming  here.  So  I 
would  be  opposed  to  capital  punishment 
for  war  profiteers.  But  I  have  a  little 
difficulty  understanding  a  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  who  seeks  to  justify 
the  assassination  of  a  profiteer  In  Saigon 
by  rationalizing  himself  into  believing  or 
saying  that  the  assassination  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  check  profiteering  In 
South  Vietnam. 

How  absurd  can  we  become?  That 
killing  was  inhumane.  It  was  uncalled 
for.  But  it  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
kind  of  military  junta  tyranny  that  this 
*<linlnistratlon  is  supporting  with  mil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers'  dollars  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  have  been  warning 
the  Senate  for  a  long  time  that  we  are 
supporthig  a  group  of  mlUtary  corrup- 
iiomsts  in  South  Vietnam.  We  already 
Ke  that  not  too  far  beneath  the  surface 
^  South  Vietnam  there  is  great  trouble 
brewing.  But  such  tyranny  would  not 
iMt  30  days  if  It  were  not  being  propped 
up  by  the  United  States,  financed  by  the 
UtUted  States,  and  supported  by  the 
United  States. 


I  am  sorry  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
our  Government  to  siccept  this  example 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  which  is 
charsicterlzed  by  this  pubUc  square  as- 
sassination— for  that  Is  the  proper  de- 
scription of  it — of  this  shockingly 
crooked  South  Vietnamese  profiteer. 
Are  we  going  to  take  the  position  that 
cruelty  Is  a  substitute  for  justice? 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  who.  In  my  absence  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  protested  this  shock- 
ing assassination.  Of  course,  he  should 
have  been  tried;  and,  of  course,  he 
should  have  been  incarcerated,  and  for 
a  good  long  period.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us?  We,  In  the  midst  of  this 
blood  splurge  of  killing  countenance  this 
kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  mlll- 
tary  junta  government  that  some  of  our 
leaders  praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  this  administration  Is  follow- 
ing the  course  of  action  that  It  Is  follow- 
ing In  southeast  Asia. 

I  think  the  administration  Is  going  to 
diifcover  that,  as  the  American  people 
come  to  reflect  upon  our  course  of  action, 
they  are  going  to  repudiate  this  admin- 
istration and  Its  course  of  action  In 
southeast  Asia.  And  they  should.  If  we 
do  not  stop  this  administration  from 
continuing  the  course  of  action  that  It  is 
following.  In  my  judgment,  we  will  write 
a  shocking,  sordid  chapter  of  American 
history  that  American  boys  and  girls  100 
years  from  now  will  read  and  be  so  com- 
pletely perplexed  and  astounded  and 
diunbfounded  by  as  to  ask  the  question: 
"What  happened  In  the  period  of  Amer- 
ican history  In  1966?" 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  I  never 
ask  for  agreement,  but  for  thought  on 
these  matters,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in- 
creasing thought  Is  taking  place  across 
this  coimtry.  I  think  that,  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  this  administration  is  go- 
ing to  either  change  its  warmaklng 
course  of  action  or  it  is  going  to  find  It- 
self without  the  sympathy  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN,  THE  NE- 
GLECTED LEGION— EDITORIAL  BY 
SENATOR  PROUTY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Is  our  very 
distinguished  colleague,  the  jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who 
In  our  deliberations  has  been  particularly 
solicitous  In  drawing  to  our  attention  the 
need  for  special  education  financial 
support. 

I  was  most  pleased  recently  to  learn 
that  he  has  become  an  editorialist  In 
this  area,  since  I  found  on  my  desk  In 
the  NEA  Journal  of  March  1966  over  his 
byline  a  guest  editorial  entitled,  "Excep- 
tional Children — The  Neglected  Legion." 

I  commend  him  for  this  editorial  and 
I  wish  to  repledge  to  him  my  own  com- 
mitment to  do  what  I  can  through  legis- 
lation to  give  to  exceptional  children  the 
special  education  they  require. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExczFTiONAi.  Chiu>ren:   Thi  Neolectko 

Legion 

(By  Winston  L.  PsotrrT,  U.S.  Senator  from 

Vermont ) 

Tbe  mission  of  education  ought  to  be  to 
give  each  child  the  chance  to  work  at  his 
own  level  and  to  progress  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  his  ability  to  learn  permits.  It  follows 
that  It  should  be  tbe  mission  of  this  Nation 
to  give  the  exceptional  child  at  least  the 
ordinary  opportunities  to  learn  even  If  this 
requires  extraordinary  measxires.  To  the 
extent  that  America  departs  from  this  mis- 
sion, our  society  can  be  neither  great  nor 
good. 

In  this  country  there  are  6  miUlon  excep- 
tional chUdren — 6  mllUon  boys  and  girls  who 
differ  from  the  so-called  average  enough  to 
warrant  some  type  of  special  school  adjust- 
ment. Some  are  blind,  some  deaf:  some  have 
emotional  disorders,  some  brain  InJurieE;  still 
others  have  multiple  learning  disabilities. 

No  picket  signs  proclaim  their  cause.  No 
headlines  herald  their  anguish.  Yet  many 
cannot  communicate,  even  to  their  parents, 
their  sense  of  hop>eleBsne8s,  frustration,  and 
confusion,  because  they  have  not  learned  to 
speak  or  write. 

Although  some  type  of  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  deaf  and  blind  appeared  early 
In  this  country,  only  within  relatively  recent 
years  have  we  recognized  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  tbe  mentally  retarded  and  the 
emotionally  disturbed. 

During  the  19th  century  our  attitude  to- 
ward these  children  was  benevolent  and 
paternalistic.  Various  ptarent,  church,  and 
charitable  groups  tried  to  provide  some  type 
of  care,  usually  In  residential  Institutions 
away  from  the  community. 

The  ea^  lOOO's  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  which  »ecognlzed  that  the  similarities 
between  handicapped  chUdren  and  those  we 
label  as  normal  were  perhaps  as  Important 
as  tbe  differences.  Special  schools  and  special 
classes  began  to  emerge.  A  real  effort  was 
made  to  provide  exceptional  children  with 
enough  education  to  enable  them  to  become 
productive  members  of  society,  rather  than 
having  them  spend  their  lives  In  far-off 
Institutions  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  26  years 
or  so,  however,  that  the  public  schools  have 
really  begun  to  assume  resfwnslblllty  for 
educating  these  children,  and  It  was  not  until 
1966  that  Congress  earmarked  any  aid  for 
the  education  of  the  handicapped.  As  a 
result,  States  vary  greatly  as  to  the  percent- 
age of  exceptional  children  enrolled  In  special 
education  classes  In  the  public  schools. 

In  11  States  fewer  than  10  percent  are 
enrolled:  In  14  States,  between  10  and  20  per- 
cent: 14  have  between  20  and  30  percent: 
6  between  30  and  40  percent:  and  In  only  6 
States  are  as  many  as  40  to  50  percent  en- 
rolled. 

In  addition,  barely  one  exceptional  child 
In  four  has  a  properly  trained  teacher.  TTiese 
are  only  about  60,000  public  day  school 
teachers  available  In  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation, and  some  of  them  are  only  partially 
trained.  To  provide  special  education  for  all 
children  who  currently  need  It,  we  wUl  re- 
quire approximately  300,000  special  educa- 
tion teachers. 

We  have,  then,  a  national  problem.  Does 
it  not  seem  to  you,  fis  It  does  to  me,  that 
exceptional  chHdren  have  become  a  neglected 
and  lonesome  legion  in  American  education? 
Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  these  6  million 
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boys  and  glrU  be  given  aa  educational  bill  of 
rigbW 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  tbe  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee.  I  soUcU  your  ad- 
vice and  counael  on  how  tbla  should  be  done. 
I  also  urge  you  to  make  your  volcee  heard 
In  Congreee  on  behalf  of  thoee  who  cannot 
•peak  for  themfielves 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
0  ciock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clocic  and  5«  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Monday.  March  21,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  17,  1966: 

DxFASTMsirr  of  Stat« 

Dixon  Donnelley,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

CAJfAOlAM    VmrOBAL    AND    InTCBMATIONAI. 

KsHZsmoM 
Stanley  R.  Tupp«r,  of  Maine,  to  be  Com- 
missioner General  for  US.  participation  In 
tbe    Canadian    Universal    and    International 
Ex.^lbltlon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TS 

Thlrsday,  M.\bch  17,  IdGii 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert). 

Rev.  O.  Custer  Cromwell,  Rockvllle 
Methodist  Church,  Rockvllle.  Md..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Qod.  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
hast  breathed  into  us  Thy  breath,  so  that 
we  are  Thy  children;  as  we  bow  before 
Thee  In  humility  and  faith,  we  give  Thee 
thanks  for  those  blessings  with  which  our 
lives  are  enriched,  and  pray  that  Thou 
wilt  help  us  to  use  them  In  a  way  which 
will  be  helpful  to  others,  pleasing  unto 
Thee  and  satiafying  to  ourselves. 

Enlighten  by  Thy  spirit  these  servants 
of  our  Nation  as  they  enact  those  laws 
which  will  govern  us;  support  with  Thy 
power  those  officials — from  our  Chief 
EStecutive  unto  the  least — who  will  trans- 
late Into  action  that  which  has  been  en- 
acted: and  endow  with  wisdom  and  In- 
tegrity those  who  will  enforce  and 
adjudicate  the  laws  of  the  land.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  ac proved. 


WILLIAM  F.  ARBOGAST 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  35  years 
ago  this  week  William  P.  Arbogaat 
cleaned  out  his  desk  as  city  editor  of 
the  Covington,  B^y.,  Times-Star,  and 
started  his  career  with  the  Associated 
Press.  His  first  assignment  was  In  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  as  correspondent.  In  October 
1934  he  was  transferred  to  Frankfort 
and  for  the  next  4  years  covered  the 
proceedings  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 
BUls  work  was  so  outstanding  that  he 
was  transferred  to  Washington  In  Sep- 
tember 1938,  where  he  was  assigned  to 
Capitol  Hill  as  a  regional  correspondent, 
reporting  on  legislation  of  interest  In 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Michigan.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  AP  general  staff 
covering  the  House  In  December  1941, 
and  has  been  chief  of  the  House  AP 
staff  since  December  1944. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  join  with  me  In  congratulating 
BUI  Arbogast  on  this  35th  armlversary  of 
his  service  with  the  Associated  Press. 

Bill  Arbogast  knows  and  loves  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  news  he 
reports  shows  his  knowledge  in  depUi 
about  the  legislative  process.  When  his 
byline  appears  on  a  story  you  can  be 
sure  that  It  is  accurate,  objective,  com- 
plete, and  unbiased.  And  he  has  re- 
ported most  of  the  headline  news  from 
the  House  Press  Gallery  since  1941.  In 
addition.  Bill  has  covered  every  natloiuU 
convention  of  both  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Republican  Party  since  1938. 
He  traveled  with  Senator  Barkleys  cam- 
paign tours,  as  well  as  those  of  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  Senator  Goldwater. 
One  of  the  stories  that  Bill  wrote— 
and  he  admits  It  was  about  the  hardest 
he  ever  had  to  write — was  the  death  of 
our  former  beloved  Speaker,  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  of  Texas.  He  spent  the  last  3 
weeks  of  Speaker  Raybum's  life  in  Texas, 
back  in  1961.  gathering  additional  Infor- 
mation that  he  had  not  already  gotten 
from  his  close  association  with  the  man 
who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  any  other  Speaker 
In  history.  Bill's  story  on  Speaker  Ray- 
bum  was  a  masterpiece  of  journalism. 

Once  I  asked  Bill  for  a  copy  of  a  story 
he  had  written  about  the  Increase  in  the 
membership  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  12  to  15.  The  answer  I  got 
was  as  typical  of  him  as  anything  I  know. 
He  told  me  he  did  not  keep  copies  of 
stories  he  wrote  because  it  would  create  a 
Are  hazard  at  home. 

The  Arbogast  family  Is  a  big  one — in 
addition  to  his  lovely  wife.  Eleanor,  there 
are  seven  children  and  five  grandchil- 
dren— at  the  last  count.  They  Include  a 
son.  Capt.  William  Regan  Arbogast, 
UJS.  Army,  who  has  been  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Is  now  stationed  at 
Okinawa:  Ned  Brooks  Arbogast.  study- 
ing for  the  priesthood  at  Xavierlan 
Father's  Seminary.  Holllston,  Mass.;  a 
daughter,  Sue  Ellen,  attending  St.  Fran- 
cis College.  Loretto,  Pa.;  David  and 
Joseph  In  parochial  schools  In  Alexan- 
dria; Julie  Ann  and  Timothy,  married 


and  living  in  Virginia.  Bill's  parents 
William  H.  and  Willemenla  Lorenz  Arbo^ 
gast,  who  have  been  married  for  taan 
than  62  years,  are  also  Uvlng  very  near 
him  in  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Associated  Ptwb 
should  be  congratulated  on  their  choice 
of  Bill  Arbogast.  for  he  Is  one  of  jour- 
nallsm's  finest.  And.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
this  celebration  of  his  35th  anniversary 
with  AP.  may  I  add  that  I  think  he  \i 
doing  a  great  job  for  AP  and  for  the 
House  in  presenting  the  news  picture 
accurately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Mr.  McCormack,  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
man  could  serve  an  organization  like  the 
Associated  Press  for  35  years  and  not  be 
an  able  newsman,  an  Informed  observer 
of  public  affairs  and  public  men.  alert  to 
fast-breaking  stories,  and  never  break- 
ing a  confidence. 

Bill  Arbogast.  today  observing  the  35th 
armlversary  of  one  of  the  best  employ- 
ment decisions  the  AP  ever  made,  does 
not  just  fit  that  description,  he  exceeds 
It  by  a  few  hundred  light-years. 

I  have  known  him  since  he  came  to 
Washington,  and  his  friendship  is  one 
that  I  treasure.  He  belongs  to  the  old 
school,  though  he  Is  young  in  heart,  and 
modem  in  his  methods.  He  Is  able,  loyal, 
honest,  dedicated. 

He  is  a  credit  to  the  great  news  orga- 
nization which  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  him  on  the  payroll  for  35  years.  He 
is  a  credit  to  his  profession.  Ha^  Is  the 
pride  of  a  large  family  to  which  he  is 
devoted. 

Before  he  joined  the  Associated  Press 
In  March  of  1931  he  had  been  a  star 
reporter  for  the  Covington,  Ky.,  Times 
Star.  By  1934  he  was  assigned  to  the 
AP  bureau  at  the  State  capital,  Frank- 
fort. In  September  1938,  he  came  to 
Washington  to  work  on  the  AP  regional 
staff.  He  was  assigned  to  the  general  AP 
staff  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
December  of  1941,  and  became  chief  of 
that  staff  In  December  1944.  He  has 
been  on  that  firing  line  ever  since,  doing 
the  Job  of  several  men,  and  doing  it  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man  could. 

He  finds  surcease  from  the  hectic  life 
that  he  knows  and  loves  so  well  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  his  many 
activities  at  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  In  Alexandria.  In  the  bosom  of 
his  beloved  family  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tell  that  he  has  ever  had  the 
confidence  and  the  friendship  of  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  for  most  of 
the  time  since  1938. 

It  is  likely  that  he  will  try  to  do  an 
even  better  Job  for  the  AP  during  the 
next  35  years  thsm  he  did  for  the  last 
35.  but  not  even  he  wlU  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  that.  On  this  occasion.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  who  have  known  and 
respected  him  over  the  years  when  I  say 
that  our  congratulations  to  him  are  from 
the  heart. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  FordI. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  appreciate  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  yielding  to  me  at  this  time, 
because  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  Just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  in  politics 
make  our  mark  by  getting  reelected 
every  2  years  and  having  some  small 
part  in  shaping  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
Others— the  men  and  women  who  sit  di- 
rectly above  and  behind  the  Speaker's 
rostrum  with  pencils  and  note  paper — 
carve  their  niche  by  keeping  the  poli- 
ticians honest  and  reporting  our  doings, 
both  zany  and  sensible,  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  We  regard  the  members  of 
the  news  media  highly  because  we  know 
they  do  an  Important  and  consistently 
good  job. 

It  is  fitting  today  that  we  give  special 
recognition  to  a  particularly  outstanding 
fflonber  of  the  Washington  press  corps, 
William  F.  Arbogast,  chief  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  staff  covering  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Bill  Is  marking  an  an- 
niversary, as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  said,  although  he  may  not  even 
be  thinking  about  it.  It  was  35  years 
ago  today  that  he  began  working  for 
the  AP,  with  an  assignment  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  now  is  in  his  28th  year  in 
Washington  for  the  AP  and  has  headed 
the  AP's  House  staff  since  December 
1M4. 

That  really  does  not  tell  the  whole 
Arbogast  story,  though,  because  Bill  has 
been  a  working  newspaperman  for  37 
years  now.  He  started  with  the  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  Times-Star  In  1929,  an  other- 
wise black  year  for  Wall  Street  smd  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  he's  been  going 
strong  ever  since. 

Bill's  a  fine  family  man,  too.  He  has 
seven  children  and  five  grandchildren. 
I  also  know  he  has  a  great  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  he  really  likes  people — two 
wonderful  qualities  in  a  man. 

We  cannot  present  Bill  with  a  gold 
watch  for  service,  but  we  can  tell  him 
what  a  tremendous  job  he  has  done  dur- 
ing his  years  with  AP  and  doff  our  hats 
to  him  on  this  special  day.  Bill  Arbo- 
gast, we,  the  Members  of  the  House,  sa- 
lute you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip   (Mr.  Boccsl. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
the  richer  here  at  the  Capitol  of  our 
country  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives because  Bill  Arbogast  has  served 
with  us  for  so  many  years.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  today  marks  his  35th  anni- 
versary as  a  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press.  I  have  been  honored  to  have  been 
»  friend  of  his  since  he  first  came  here 
w  the  House  Press  Gallery  more  than 
20  years  ago.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  Is 
»  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the 
outstanding  service  which  he  has  ren- 
wred  not  only  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entaUves,  to  the  Nation,  and  the  Asso- 
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elated  Press,  but  also  to  all  of  the  people 
of  our  country  In  Informing  them  of 
this,  the  most  representative  body  on 
earth.  Your  accurate,  objective  report- 
ing of  our  activities  for  the  past  25  years 
has  given  to  the  American  people  the 
very  best  view  and  understanding  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have  long  and 
close  associations  with  the  members  of 
the  press.  I  find  that  the  members  of 
the  Washington  press  corps  are  respon- 
sible. Intelligent,  able,  dedicated  men  and 
women.  All  of  them  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  this,  the  greatest 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How- 
ever, among  them  all  I  know  of  no  peer 
to  the  man  that  we  honor  here  today  be- 
cause no  reporter  has  done  more  to  foster 
the  highest  respect  from  the  Members 
of  this  body  for  the  profession  of  jour- 
nalism than  has  Bill,  who  is  celebrating 
this,  his  35th  anniversary  with  the  As- 
sociated Press. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  how  proud 
I  am  to  call  him  a  friend.  And  I  might 
say,  without  compromising  his  Integrity 
or  In  any  way  that  of  any  member  of  his 
profession  or  of  the  worldwide  news  serv- 
ice which  he  represents,  he  at  the  same 
time  has  done  a  great  deal  to  build 
friendship  between  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  trust  and  confidence  between 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  press, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  government. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  dlsUn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
served  35  years  as  a  reporter  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  25  of  those  years  cov- 
ering the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
indeed  an  accomplishment.  This  in  it- 
self bespeaks  the  quality  of  the  man  and 
the  quality  of  his  reporting.  Such  is  the 
acccmplishment  of  Bill  Arbogast  and 
such  Is  his  high  quality,  as  a  person  and 
as  a  Journalist. 

On  this  anniversary  In  his  Journalistic 
career  I  Join  with  his  multitude  of 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  In  extending  to 
him  my  heartiest  congratulations. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Bill 
Arbogast  since  he  started  to  report  the 
significant  proceedings  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitol.  I  consider  him  a  personal 
friend  of  long  standing,  and  In  this  I 
take  considerable  pride.  But  whatever 
friendship  he  may  hold  for  me,  or  amy 
one  of  us.  Bill  never  allows  It  to  Influence 
him  In  reporting  factually  and  objec- 
tively on  any  matter  with  which  I,  or 
any  one  of  us  Is  associated.  He  has 
adhered  strictly  to  the  code  of  his  pro- 
fession, with  no  ax  to  grind  or  cause  to 
espouse,  but  solely  to  present  the  facts. 

It  Is  not  only  Bills  ability  to  find  the 
story  and  to  tell  It  concisely  and  ac- 
curately that  distinguishes  him. 

In  all  my  association  with  him  not 
once  has  he  betrayed  a  confidence.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  he  enjoys  the  re- 
spect of  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Sometimes  he  has  had  the  news 
before  it  actually  became  news,  but  he 
reported  It  only  when  It  was  news  as  a 
fact,  not  before. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Bill 
Arbogast  Is  recognized  by  all  of  us,  as 


well  as  by  the  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, as  one  of  the  best  newsmen  ad- 
mitted to  the  House  Press  Gallery.  He 
does  his  homework,  so  to  speak.  There 
have  been  many  occasions  when  I  have 
been  impressed,  in  truth  sometimes 
amazed,  that  he  had  such  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  under 
discussion,  in  conmiittee  or  on  the  floor. 
His  queries  were  never  extraneous  or 
superfluous  but  invariably  incisive  and 
pertinent  to  the  pending  Issue.  He  has 
that  rare  f  su:ility  of  going  to  the  crux  of 
the  matter. 

The  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to 
Bill  Arbogast  today  are  richly  deserved. 
I  wish  for  him,  one  of  the  finest  of  men 
and  of  reporters,  the  very  best  In  the 
years  ahead.  I  wish  for  him,  as  well  as 
for  ourselves,  many  more  years  with  his 
being  an  observer  and  reporter  of  all  our 
activities  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  add  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Bill  Artxigast  as  he  reaches  this 
significant  milestone  In  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  reporting  for  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  tributes  being  paid  to  Bill  by 
Members  of  this  body  are  richly  deserved. 

Bill  is  a  pro  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word — a  reporter  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity and  ability. 

I  suspect  that  coverii\g  the  activities 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  fac- 
tual, objective  way  is  not  the  easiest  Job 
in  the  world,  and  the  very  fact  that  Bill 
Artx)gast  has  even  survived  this  complex 
assignment  for  so  many  years  Is  testi- 
mony to  his  character  and  his 
competence. 

But  Bill  has  more  than  Just  survived. 
He  has  earned  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  membership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  an  impartial  observer  of  the 
scene,  dedicated  to  the  always  difficult 
work  of  digging  for  the  truth,  and  sep- 
arating fact  from  fancy. 

As  one  who  has  known  Bill  Arbogast  as 
a  friend  since  his  earliest  days  on  the 
Hill,  I  salute  him  on  this  anniversary 
and  wish  him  many  more  years  of  useful 
service  in  his  chosen  field. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Bill  Arbogast  on  this  his  35th 
anniversary  with  the  Associated  Press. 
His  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
challenging  and  demanding  profession 
deserves  our  respect  and  commendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  faithful  and  honest 
reporting  of  the  news  is  a  fundamental 
requirement  for  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican system.  In  this  respect  Bill  Arbo- 
gast has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  his  country. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  hope  he  will  be  with  us 
doing  the  same  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  consider 
him  a  friend. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  AIJBERT  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
iT.y  friejid  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Okiahoma  [Mr.  Stkkd]. 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  It 
can  be  said,  aithout  challenge,  that  con- 
centrated here  on  Capitol  Hill  la  the 
world's  larpe-st  single  segnient  of  the  in- 
formation ind'jstry.  In  the  newspaper. 
radio,  television,  and  kindred  fields  I 
tiUiik  you  will  And  there  are  more  people 
and  more  activity  in  the  general  field  of 
Information  carried  on  here  than  any 
other  place  on  earth. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  a  major  industry 
by  any  meauis  one  wishes  to  measure  it. 
Engaged  in  this  tremendous  activity  here 
are  many,  many  individuals,  and  many 
levels  of  the  Information  Industry. 
Sooner  or  later,  I  believe,  almost  every- 
one In  the  world  who  takes  any  major 
role  in  information  activities  will  find  it 
possible  to  .spend  some  of  his  active  work 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

.Mr  Speaker.  In  the  actlvltlea  of  these 
people  •*  ho  work  in  the  field  of  informa- 
tion I  believe  the  most  important  work 
Ls  t.he  pre.ss.  In  the  press  they  have  an 
e.xpre.s.sl  n  which  describes  one  segment 
of  their  members,  known  as  the  working 
pre.s.s 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Bill  Arbogast  because 
I  b*^!leve  he  epitomizes  the  very  finest 
in  t,hi.s  most  important  of  all  segments 
of  the  Information  Industry  known  as 
the    working  press." 

Mr  Speaxer  I  congratulate  Bill  Arbo- 
ga-st  and  I  hoj^e  we  have  many  more  like 
him 

Mr    ALBERT      Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

my    friend   and    my   colleague  from  the 
St.aL.e  of  Oklahoma 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vleid" 

Mr  ALBERT  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
■  Mr  Gross  ■ 

Mr  GROSS  .Mr  Speaker,  as  one  who 
sfjent  .some  y^-'a:'^  i;i  the  buslne.ss  of  news 
reporting  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
meet  BUI  Arbogast  when  I  first  came  to 
ConRress  18  years  fo.  Through  the«e 
years  l;  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  him. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  taking  this 
time  to  pay  recognition  to  Bill  Arbogast, 
recognition  which  this  able  newspaper- 
man so  abundantly  deserves. 

Mr  ALBERT  I  chank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ALBER  r  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks! 
Mr  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  our  majority  leader  for  the 
gracious  and  fitting  tribute  tiiat  he  haa 
led  lodar  In  behalf  of  Bi;;  Arboga-st 

Bill  .\rbogast  is  a  man  of  absoLiie  In- 
tegrity He  is  a  man  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  American,  a 
newspaperman,  and  as  a  friend. 

I  am  delighted  to  participate  In  this 
tribut.e  Lo  him 

Mr  RHODES  i;.f  .Arizona.  Mr. 
Sfjeaker    will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  ttentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Speaker    I  thank  the  distln^ndahed  ma- 
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Jority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Ai^uTl,  for  giving  me  the 
opportimity  to  Join  with  him  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  service  of 
Bill  Arbogast  to  the  Associated  Press, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
his  beloved  country, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  very  few  people 
who  have  the  opportimity  to  know  this 
body  as  well  as  Bill  Arbogast  knows  it 
His  knowledge  of  this  body  has  led  him, 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  work  in  journalism  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  country  In 
this  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  real  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  know  him,  and  I  certainly 
share  the  expressions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  as  to  his  stature  In  his  profession. 
I  also  express  the  hope  that  Bill  Arbogast 
will  be  in  the  press  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  mamy  years  to 
come.  In  faict,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  to 
say  that  Bill  Arbogast  may  well  be  In  the 
press  gallery  when  many  of  us  have  re- 
tired to  our  home  district.  As  long  as  he 
is  here,  those  of  us  who  know  him  will 
always  feel  that  we  have  an  able  and 
knowledgeable  friend  in  the  Washington 
press  corps. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  I  want  to  say  I 
think  he  is  a  great  man.  I  knew  him  in 
Kentucky  when  he  worked  for  another 
agency. 

For  the  record,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  said  anything  in  this  House. 
That  is  how  important  I  think  he  is. 

Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  being 
St,  Patrick's  Day.  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  Bill  ArbogMt  an  Irishman's  wish: 

May  Almighty  God  hold  you  in  the  hol- 
low of  His  hand.  May  the  wind  always 
stay  at  your  back.  May  you  live  another 
50  years.  And  when  you  leave  this 
world,  may  you  be  In  Heaven  3  days  be- 
fore the  Devil  finds  out  you  are  gone. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  Join  in  the  well-deserved 
tributes  paid  to  Bill  Arbogast,  a  news- 
paperman in  the  finest  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Associated  Press  has  many  fine 
and  dedicated  people,  and  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  them.  Some  of  their  finest 
work  here  In  the  Nation's  Capitol,  where 
the  job  of  reporting  the  news  is  unusually 
challenging  and  dlfScult. 

Here  In  Washington,  it  is  particularly 
Important  to  have  news  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  both  expert  in  their  profes- 
sion and  diligent  in  their  practice  of  that 
profession's  high  standards. 

Such  a  reporter  is  Bill  Arbogast  of  the 
Associated  Press,  who  for  35  years  has 
been  a  faithful  searcher  of  truth  and  an 
equally  faithful  reporter  of  the  news. 

BUI  Arbogast  is  a  credit  to  journalism 
and  the  great  news  service  which  em- 


ploys him.   It  Is  a  pleasure  to  join  In  con- 
gratulating him  today. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  own  personal  tribute  and 
congratulations  to  William  P.  Arbogast 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  staff  cover- 
ing the  House  of  RepresenUUves,  upon 
the  35th  armlversary  of  his  service  with 

In  a  way,  I  have  a  special  claim  upon 
Bin.  At  one  time,  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  Covington,  Ky.,  Times-Star.  Cov- 
ington is  located  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving  here  In  the  Congress.  Bill's  first 
assignment  with  the  Associated  Press 
was  in  LoulsvlUe,  Ky.,  as  correspondent 
Louisville  Is  the  location  of  the  orphans' 
home  where  I  lived  as  a  small  lonelv 
child.  ^ 

For  these  reasons  alone,  I  would  have 
a  certain  feeling  of  common  Interest  with 
Bill.  However,  In  addition,  my  associa- 
tion with  him  here  in  tke  House  hu 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  know  him  as 
a  professional  news  specialist  of  rare 
ability,  of  the  very  highest  integrity  and 
consummate  skill. 

To  his  already  knowledgeable  back- 
ground, he  adds,  for  each  story  he  writes 
prodigious  and  careful  research.  Then 
through  his  easy  and  graceful  facility 
with  words,  hLs  news  dispatches  are  com- 
municative In  an  unusually  meaningful 
way.  His  is  reporting  at  the  very  best 
and  he  Is  my  favorite  reporter.  Every 
word  In  his  articles  tells  a  story-nslngg 
a  song,  and  does  an  act — need  I  say  more 
of  his  talents? 

Because  of  his  outstanding  ability  and 
his  personal  integrity  and  affability,  Bill 
Arbogast  Is  a  friend  and  newsman  who  is 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem  and  admira- 
tion by  his  myi-iad  of  associates  both  in 
the  press  and  in  the  Membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  My  heartiest 
felicitations  are  extended  to  Bill  and 
my  best  wishes  go  to  him  for  many  more 
happy  and  productive  years  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  life 
and  service  of  Bill  Arbogast. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  from  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  the  program  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  and  the  schedule  for  next 
week. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  business  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

When  the  House  adjourns  today.  It  will 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  program  for  the  week  beginning 
on  Monday,  March  21,  Is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  called. 

Two  bills  are  scheduled  under  suspen- 
sion.  They  are: 

H.R.  7423,  permitting  transfers  of 
Post  Office  Department  appropriations 
by  Postmaster  General;  and 

H.R.  13448,  providing  airlift  to  armed 
services  post  offices  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  call  up  the  bill,  S. 
2394,  authorizing  an  official  residence  for 
the  Vice  President.  This  blU  will  be  de- 
bated under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate,  and  making  it  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bin  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  following  bill  Is  scheduled: 
H.R.  10607,  to  reimburse  certain  moving 
expenses  of  Federal  employees. 

As  usual  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly  to  say 
that  the  first  two  biUs  he  mentioned 
scheduled  for  Monday  will  come  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules? 

Mr,  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  inform 
the  House  that  on  Thursday,  March  24, 
I  have  a  special  order  to  eulogize  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  John  P.  Baldwin, 
who  passed  away  last  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised, If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
acting  majority  leader,  that  this  biU  to 
provide  this  mansion  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  biassed  over  until  next 
week.  Is  there  some  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  taken  up  today  and  have  the  decks 
cleared  for  more  important  business  next 
week? 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Well,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  gone  on  for  well  over  100  years 
without  this  mansion,  as  you  describe  it. 
I  do  not  think  a  delay  of  another  couple 
Of  days  will  make  much  difference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  am  delighted  to  hear 
jnat  we  have  gone  without  this  palace 
tnat  many  years.  I  would  hope  we  could 
Ret  along  without  it  for  an  equal  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Now  the  gentleman  has 
cnanged  his  description  of  this  house 
from  a  mansion  to  a  palace  in  one 
br^th.  I  think  It  is  a  house.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

,**f:    QROSS.      For     $750,000— what 
would  you  call  It? 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  week  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  honor  St.  Patrick. 
Were  you  in  Boston,  one  would  say,  "Top 
of  the  morning  to  you."  And  your  re- 
sponse would  be,  "And  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  you." 

It  was  in  the  year  387  that  St.  Patrick 
came  from  Heaven  on  the  mission  for 
which  he  was  preordained  which  was,  of 
course,  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  the  faith  of  Christianity. 

At  that  time  St.  Patrick  used  the  sprig 
of  the  shamrock  as  his  symbol. 

Today  we  ha\e  had  shamrocks  flown 
here  to  Washington  from  Ireland.  They 
came  as  a  courtesy  of  the  Irish  Embassy 
and  to  the  Irish  Embassy  all  of  us  are 
indeed  grateful. 

Last  year  Congressman  Jamxs  Bitske 
read  a  little  poem  which  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  now : 

A  little  sprig  of  ahamrock 

la  a  symbol  we  iiold  dear 
A  little  sprig  of  shamrock 

When  we  wear  it  every  year; 
A  little  sprig  of  shamrock 

Bo  many  things  convey 
As  It  travels  out  across  the  world 

To  be  worn  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  today  are  wear- 
ing carnations  and  for  these  carnations 
we  are  extremely  grateful  because  they 
were  donated  by  the  National  Board  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

May  I  wish  to  all  of  you  a  happy  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 

McCoRMACK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 

this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  Irish  that  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  very 
few  people  Indeed  object  to  wearing 
something  green.  The  pretense  by  men 
and  women  of  good  will  throughout  our 
great  and  free  coimtry  that  they,  too.  are 
Irish  is  a  touching  way  of  showing  on 
this  day  that  the  Irish  people  have  won 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  many  Ameri- 
cans of  every  ethnic  background  during 
the  long  years  which  have  passed  since 
tlie  Irish  came,  famine  stricken  and  des- 
perately poor,  to  the  blessed  shores  of 
the  United  States. 

St.  Patrick  was  one  of  the  great  men 
of  all  time,  and  the  coming  of  St.  Pat- 
rick to  Ireland  marked  what  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  epoch  of  Irish  history.  It 
was  an  event  which  changed  the  destiny 
of  Ireland  forever. 

St.  Patrick  first  came  to  Ireland,  as 
a  captive,  in  about  the  year  389,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Niall.  It  was  43  years 
later,  in  the  year  432,  during  the  reign 
of  Kins  Laoghaire,  that  St.  Patrick  came 
upon  the  momentous  mission  that  was  to 
change  Ireland's  destiny. 

An  ancient  pagan  prophecy  attributed 
to  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  said : 

with  Laoghaire  the  Valiant  wUl  the  land 
be  humbled  by  the  coming  of  the  Tallcenn 
(I.e.,  Patrick);  there  shall  be  houses  a-cross 
(I.e..  churches);  bent  staffs  shall  pluck  the 
flowers  from  their  high  places. 

In  his  autobiographical  work  entitled 
the  "Confession,"  St.  Patrick  stated  that 
he  was  taken  captive  at  "Bannaven  of 
Tabemiae."  Some  authorities  beheve 
that  this  refers  to  Dumbarton,  in  the 
most  northern  Roman  province  of  Celt- 
ic Britain,  Others  beUeve  that  the  ref- 
erence is  to  the  Celtic  province  of  Brit- 
tany in  France.  St.  Patrick's  famous 
"Confession"  contains  internal  evidence 
that  supports  either  supposition. 

The  fact  that  St.  Martin  cl  xours  was 
his  maternal  uncle  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est points  supporting  the  theory  that  St. 
Patrick's  birthplace  was  on  the  conti- 
nent. Patrick's  father,  Calpom,  held  the 
R<Mnan  mimicipal  office  of  Decurlon,  a 
kind  of  magistrate.  Patrick's  mother's 
name  was  Conchessa.  Patrick  himself 
was  chiistened  Succat,  which  signifies 
"skillful  in  war." 

It  was  from  Brittany,  from  the  home 
of  his  mother'.s  parents  where  he  was 
visiting,  that  he  was  taken  as  a  captive. 
A  raid  by  Irishmen  sailing  in  a  fleet  of 
King  Nlall's  resulted  in  Patrick's  capture 
aind  sale  as  a  slave  to  an  Antrim  chief  talr 
named  Mlliue  who  set  him  to  herding 
flocks  of  sheep  in  the  valley  of  the  Braid, 
near  the  foot  of  the  moimtain  Sliab  Mis. 

During  this  time  of  trial,  he  experi- 
enced his  great  conversion.  He  wrote 
in  his  "Confession": 

Constantly  I  used  to  pray  In  the  daytime 
and  at  mght,  In  snow  and  frost  and  rain. 

After  6  years,  a  voice  came  to  him  in 
his  sleep  and  instructed  him  to  escape 
from  his  bondage. 

After  an  adventurous  voyage  on  an 
Irish  ship,  and  28  days  spent  In  an  un- 
inhabited area  of  Prance,  Patrick  re- 
turned to  his  home.  Soon,  however, 
the  voices  of  his  fellow  slaves  in  Ireland 
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came  to  him  In  a  dream:  "We  beseech 
thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and  walk 
among  us  once  more." 

He  la  believed  to  have  spent  the  next 
20  years  studying  for  the  priesthood  In 
southern  Prance.  He  then  began  his 
work  In  Ireland  by  replacing  pagan 
Idols  with  primitive  churches.  He  was 
supported  In  his  great  task  by  the  few 
Christian  communities  that  already 
exist^^d  In  Ireland. 

One  of  his  first  missions  was  to  the 
court  of  the  High  King  at  Tara. 
Tr.en?  he  preached  the  Oospel,  con- 
founded the  native  Druid  priests  with 
^reat  signs  and  miracles,"  and  won 
over  many  men  of  Erin  to  Christianity. 
It  Is  said  that  he  used  the  shamrock  as 
an  Illustration  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Ble.ssed   Trinity. 

In  the  year  444,  he  founded  a  church 
at  Armagh.  He  converted  thousands 
upon  thousands,  and  founded  many 
other  churches,  but  Armagh  remained 
the  primary  see  of  Ireland. 

Many  famous  legends  are  connected 
with  his  Ufe  and  work.  The  best 
known  concerns  his  driving  the  snakes 
out  of  Ireland.  Another  tells  of  his 
fasUng  40  days  and  40  nights  on  a 
mountain — now  called  Crough  Pat- 
rick—in order  to  beg  Almighty  CJod  for 
certain  blessings.  It  Is  said  that  God 
granted  that  the  sea  would  spread  over 
Ireland  In  order  to  save  Its  people  from 
the  terrors  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
that  St.  Patrick  also  won  the  right  to 
assist  in  the  divine  judgment  of  the 
Irish  on  the  last  day. 

St.  Patrick  died  in  the  year  461  He 
was  probably  burled  at  Saul  on  Strang- 
ford  Lough,  where  he  had  founded  his 
first  church  St.  Patrick,  who  referred 
to  himself  as  "a  sinner,  most  unlearn- 
ed, the  least  of  all  the  faithful,  and 
utterly  despised  by  many."  was  a  saint 
of  vast  energy,  unbending  determina- 
tion, and  broad  vision.  He  was  a 
maker  of  history,  and  his  historical 
greatness  derives  from  his  role  as  a 
pioneer  missionary. 

The  greatest  single  tribute  to  this 
vererable  saint,  who  personally  im- 
p:p<v.sed  his  converts  to  a  degree  per- 
haps unequaled  by  any  other  national 
apostle,  is  the  unbroken  bond  that  still 
unites  him  to  his  people.  One  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  five  years  after 
hLs  death.  St  Patrick  is  still  cherished 
by  the  Irish  throughout  the  world  with 
a  reverence  that  exceeds  that  accorded 
to  any  other  saint  of  antiquity.  Per- 
haps the  ultimate  explanation  of  this 
firm,  unbreakable,  and  undying  bond 
between  the  Irish  and  St.  Patrick  is  to 
be  found  in  his  prayer: 

'May  God  never  permit  It  to  happen  to 
me  that  I  should  lo«e  Hla  people  which  He 
purchased  In  the  utmost  parts  of  the  world. 
I  pray  to  God  to  give  me  perseverance  and 
to  deign  that  I  be  a  falthfiU  wltnaaa  to  Him 
to  the  end  of  my  Ufe  for  my  Ood." 


HOLDING  THE  CEILINO  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  three  In- 
stances and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last  De- 
cember launched  our  Nation  on  this 
splraling  rise  In  all  interest  rates,  the 
hue  and  cry  of  the  big  banks  has  been  to 
raise  the  4  V4 -percent  Interest  rate  cell- 
ing on  long-term  Government  bonds. 
This  gloom  and  doom  bunch  has  issued 
warnings  questioning  .he  health  and 
safety  of  the  most  secure  mailcet  Invest- 
ment, Government  bonds,  because  the  in- 
terest rates  by  law  are  not  permitted  to 
rise  above  4V4  percent  on  bonds  of  over 
5-year  maturity. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  tight  money 
policy  has  only  Increased  the  ravenous 
appetite  of  the  big  bankers  for  more 
profits,  their  pound  of  flesh  from  a  Na- 
tion already  seriously  pressed  by  war- 
time demands.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed lifting  of  the  rate  ceiling  flies  in 
the  face  of  40  years  of  law.  Woodrow 
Wilson  initiated  this  4V4-percent  celling 
and  attempts  to  lift  It  from  time  to  time 
have  been  repelled,  the  latest  attempt 
being  In  1959  v/hen  President  Eisenhower 
proposed  a  similar  raising  of  long-term 
rates.  But  Congress  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  allow  such  a  lifting  of  the  cell- 
ing. 

We  see  a^id  hear  much  support  for  a 
rise,  but  I  was  pleased  recently  to  see  an 
editorial  In  the  Bond  Buyer  firmly  op- 
posing the  raising  of  the  4  "4 -percent  cell- 
ing. Such  an  Increase,  the  editorial 
stated,  would  further  increase  the  bur- 
den of  interest  on  Federal  debt  by  $300 
million  a  year  and  will  seriously  hinder 
the  financing  of  our  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Our  local  governments  are 
already  In  serious  financial  dlfBculty  and 
an  increase  in  the  present  celling  will 
further  hurt  our  localities'  abUlty  to  pro- 
vide service  for  their  citizens. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  commend  the  following 
editorial  for  all  Members  of  Congress: 
I  Prom  the  Bond  Buyer.  Mar.  7.  1966| 
Hano  on  to  th«  Cdlino 
Now  that  interest  rates  have  risen  so  sub- 
stantially over  the  past  several  months,  we 
are  treated  to  the  usual  pleadings  that  the 
4V4  percent  interest  rate  celling  be  lifted  on 
new  U.S.  bond  Issues,  that  Is,  on  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  flotations  with  an  Initial  term  of 
more  than  5  years. 

We  have  never  understood  the  arguments 
of  those  who  would  abandon  this  valuable 
statutory  specific  regarding  U.S.  flnanclng, 
since  It  is.  In  fact,  a  Hnely-faahloned  market 
regulator  which  serves  two  useful  purposes: 
It  saves  money  for  the  taxpayers  as  It  pre- 
vents the  lasuance  of  long-term  U.S.  debt 
during  periods  of  high  Interest  rates;  It 
keeps  Interest  rates  generally  from  moving 
even  higher  than  they  do  during  periods  of 
financial  stringency  since  It  effectively  re- 
moves from  the  long-term  capital  market 
one  of  the  biggest  borrowers  of  all — the  U.S. 
Oovemment — when  other  borrowers  In  the 
mortgage  market,  in  the  municipal  market, 
and  In  the  corporate  bond  market  are  al- 
ready paying  fancy  prices  for  money. 

Perhaps  the  advocates  of  an  abandonment 
of  the  Interest  rate  ceUlng  might  Illuminate 
their  argument*  with  anawera  to  some  of 
theae  questions: 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  be  burdened 
with  an  addlUonal  »300  million  In  Interest 
paymenU    on    the    US.    debt    because    the 


Treasury  floats  a  %2  bUlJon.  6% -percent  U. 
year  bond  (assuming  the  Interest  rate  cell- 
ing were  removed)  Instead  of  waiting  unttl 
the  market  was  more  propitious  in  order  to 
float  a  ta  bUllon.  4 y« -percent.  16-year  bond? 

And  why  should  homeowners.  States  and 
munlcli)alltle8.  and  corporations  be  obliged 
to  pay  even  higher  Interest  costs  In  periods 
of  financial  stringency  because  the  US.  Qov- 
ernment  could  be  competing  for  long-term 
credits  if  the  celling  were  abandoned? 

The  only  valid  argument  for  a  removal 
of  the  interest  rate  celling  would  be  the 
proposition  that  long-term  rates  of  better 
than  414  percent  on  VS.  bonds  are  here  to 
stay  for  an  Inordinately  long  period  of  time 
If  any  of  the  culvocatea  believes  thU,  it 
ought  to  be  stated  as  the  major  premise 
rather  than  ignored. 

Some  of  those  who  want  to  see  the  ceUlng 
abolished  argue  that  the  Treasury  need!  to 
lengthen  the  debt  from  time  to  time.  Thta 
argument  has  lU  main  point  at  the  oth«r 
end.  That  the  Treasury  should  not  engan 
In  debt  lengthening  during  tight  supply, 
demand  periods  In  the  capital  market 

Others  argue  that  ability  to  do  long-term 
flnanclng  Is  lees  Inflationary  than  short- 
term  flnanclng  through  the  banking  gygtem 
aa  the  Issues  can  be  placed  with  real  saver* 
This  Is  specloua.  It  only  applies  to  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  engaged  in  large-scale 
deficit  flnanclng.  which  U  not  the  case  today, 
and  If  we  were  to  be  engaged  in  such  deficit 
flnanclng.  perhaps  the  answer  would  be  for 
the  advocates  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  prob. 
lem.  which  would  be  the  deficit  Itself. 

As  for  the  secondary  markets  In  aU  bonf* 
Issues.  If  there  were  no  celling — and  Investors 
and  dealers  had  no  assurance  that  the  VS. 
Government  would  not  be  Issuing  long  bonds 
at.  say.  5  to  6 '4  percent — then  It  Is  a  cer- 
tainty that  yields  In  the  secondary  market  In 
U.S.  bonds  today  would  be  higher  than  they 
are  now. 

And  since  the  UB.  securities  market  Is  the 
queen  on  the  bond  markeU'  chessboard.  It 
Is  also  a  certainty  that  yields  In  other  sec- 
ondary markets  would  be  higher,  too. 

The  advocates  of  abandoning  the  Interest 
ceUIng  on  U5.  Governments  ought  to  And 
a  better  cause. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CHARGES  REPUB- 
LICAN-FEDERAL RESERVE  BOARD 
TIGHT  MONEY  BINGES  CAUSED 
RECESSIONS  IN  1953.  1957,  AND  1960 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the 
past  5  years  I  have  not  for  one  day  let 
up  in  my  efforts  to  impress  upon  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates  always  bring  an  end 
to  prosperity  and  cause  economic  reces- 
sion, unemployment,  and  poverty, 

I  suppose  I  have  been  particularly 
critical  of  the  monetary  policies  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration  when  we 
had  three  serious  recessions  within  the 
short  span  of  only  7  years.  While  I 
made  these  charges  not  in  anger  and 
without  bitterness,  although  the  untold 
suffering  caused  by  these  policies  still 
leave  their  scars,  our  friends  in  Wall 
Street  reviled  me  as  a  western  populist 
That  does  not  bother  me  even  a  little  bit 
because  this  Is  how  President  Johnson 
describes  himself,  and  I  am  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  agree  with  and  support 
administration  monetary  and  fiscal  pro- 
grams. Anyway,  If  a  populist  is  one  who 
considers  first  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  then  I  accept  the  label  proudly. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Maroh  13  New  York  Times, 


the  voice  of  the  eastern  establlsliment, 
which  lays  the  blame  for  the  1953,  1957, 
and  I960  recessions  right  at  the  feet  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Re- 
publican-sponsored high  Interest  philos- 
ophy. I  am  happy  to  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  New  York  Times  with  my 
own  position  on  the  vital  matter  of 
monetary  policy. 

TUBJ*  OF  TH«  SCKXW 

The  credit  screws  have  been  tightened  an- 
other notch.  The  rUe  from  6  to  5^  percent 
In  the  Intereat  rates  that  commercial  banks 
charge  the  biggest  and  most  credit- worthy 
corporations  will  be  felt  by  every  borrower. 

It  U  xmllkely  that  the  tightening  of  cred- 
it has  yet  come  to  an  end.  The  boom  in 
business  has  triggered  a  swelling  demand  for 
credit.  Corporations  are  adding  to  their 
Inventories:  they  are  facing  a  speedup  In 
tax  collections;  and  they  are  stepping  up 
their  spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment. 
Their  need  for  capital  has  put  a  squeeze  on 
the  banks  and  the  money  markets.  And  be- 
cause money  Is  tight,  many  corporations  are 
prompted  to  borrow  because  they  fear  that 
rates  will  be  higher  and  credit  less  readily 
available  In  the  future,  making  credit  tight- 
er ItUl. 

A  tightening  of  credit  can  help  to  curb 
Inflationary  pressures.  But  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  relying  on  monetary  policy 
to  keep  things  in  check  can  be  dangerous  If 
carried  to  far.  The  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion found  that  out  in  1953,  In  1967  and 
again  in  1060.  Bach  time,  the  turning  of  the 
jcrew  resulted  In  denying  credit  to  legiti- 
mate borrowers.  Neither  Inflation  nor  spec- 
ulation was  effectively  controlled;  rising  un- 
employment and  sluggish  growth  were  fon- 
tered. 

There  has  been  little  to  crlUclBe  in  the 
performance  of  the  Federal  Reserve  over  the 
past  S  years.  Even  Its  December  rise  In 
the  discount  rate,  which  waa  deplored  by 
administration  officials  as  a  breach  In  the 
coordination  that  had  characterized  mone- 
tary policy  during  the  exj>anslon,  wais  neither 
rash  nor  unwise.  The  Federal  Reserve  recog- 
nized that  Inflation  had  become  a  threat  and 
took  what  action  It  could  to  combat  it. 

The  Federal  Reserve  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  escalation  In  rates  now  taking  place. 
Neither  can  the  bankers.  Demand  for  credit, 
promoted  by  the  administration's  own  ex- 
pansive spending  program  and  the  credit- 
tightening  devices  In  Its  budget.  Is  simply 
outpacing  the  supply.  This  Imbalance  Is 
reflected  In  the  Nation's  financial  markets. 
with  prices  of  common  stocks  and  fixed-In- 
come obligations  both  feeling  the  pressure 
of  tightening  credit  and  expectations  of  more 
of  the  same. 

There  Is  little  danger  that  the  latest  turn 
of  the  screw  on  credit  will  cripple  the  expan- 
sion. The  real  danger  Is  that  the  admln- 
IstraUon  will  continue  to  depend  exclusively 
on  the  tightening  of  credit  to  contain  Infla- 
tion. This  Is  precisely  what  the  admlnls- 
tiauon  U  doing  In  lu  request  for  a  tax  bill 
that  has  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  already 
n«>^7  demand  for  credit. 

Fiscal  policy  Is  going  to  have  to  be  em- 
ployed to  slow  the  demand  for  credit  and  to 
feueve  the  strain  In  the  markertplace.  Thla 
can  be  accomplished  In  part  by  holding  down 
Government  spending  especially  on  the  space 
program  and  some  aspects  of  nolUtary  spend- 
in?  not  connected  with  Vietnam.  It  also 
requires  temporary  suspension  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  which  has  done  so  much 
w  sumulate  corporate  Investment  and  is 
now  no  longer  needed.  The  admlnUitratlon 
could  be  armed  with  additional  Insurance  by 
^Wng  an  all-out  effort  to  acquire  dlscre- 

onary  and  temporary  authortty  to  raise  or 
"  Individual  and  corporate  tax  rates. 


Such  measures,  not  constant  tightening  of 
the  credit  screw  alone,  offer  the  best  promise 
of  keeping  the  expansion  going. 


ANTITRUST  ENFORCEMEa^T  CALLED 
FOR  IN  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  have  filed  the  committee's  re- 
port on  the  January  1966  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  and  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
It  Is  Indeed  striking  that  the  committee's 
report,  which  includes  minority  and  sup- 
plemental views  covering  a  broad  range 
of  topics,  should  contain  such  a  great 
degree  of  unanimity. 

While  various  aspects  of  the  report  are 
deserving  of  special  comment  and  em- 
phasis, I  particularly  wish  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  am- 
plify upon  that  section  of  the  majority 
report  dealing  with  the  maintenance  of 
competition  and  enforcement  of  our 
antitrust  laws. 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  Con- 
gress declared  that  it  was  the  continuing 
policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  maintaining  and  promot- 
ing maximum  emplojTnent  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  a  creature 
of  that  act.  Is  specifically  entrusted  in 
section  4  of  the  act  with  the  responsibility 
of  evaluatliag  the  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  determine 
whether  such  activities  and  programs  are 
contributing  to  the  achievement  of  the 
policy  of  The  Employment  Act.  For  over 
75  years  our  antitrust  laws  have  been  a 
key  program  In  the  maintenance  of  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  system.  Yet 
the  current  report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  contains  not  a  single 
reference  to  this  vital  program.  We  find 
in  the  report  no  advice  to  guide  our  legis- 
lative considerations  as  to  whether  or  not 
programs  of  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  being  administered  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
are  contributing  to  the  accomplishment 
of  maximum  emplosmaent  in  a  free  enter- 
prise economy. 

It  Is  particularly  important  at  this 
time,  as  we  approach  full  employment, 
that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of 
monopoly.  The  continued  prosperity  of 
the  Nation  depends  upon  such  vigilance. 
The  monopolists  always  seek  to  justify 
Increased  economic  concentration  in  the 
name  of  Increased  economic  efQciency. 
Thus,  similarly  have  tyrants  ever  decried 
democracy  as  InefiQcient.  The  keystone 
of  our  economic  and  political  freedoms 
lies  In  assm-ing  that  the  Nation's  wealth 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  many, 
and  not  of  the  few. 

The  American  economy,  already  highly 
concentrated.  Is  steadily  moving  toward 
even  higher  levels  of  concentration.  Al- 
though this  characteristic  carries  with 
it  the  gravest  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic Implications,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  given  it  the  attention  It 
properly    requires.    Certainly,   there   is 


nothing  in  the  report  of  the  Council  at 
Economic  Advisers  to  assuage  these 
fears. 

The  uncontrovertible  facts  of  concen- 
tration are  striking  and  call  for  only 
brief  recitation.  It  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  economy  is  alreswly 
highly  concentrated  and  is  becoming 
even  more  so  as  the  product  of  a  virtu- 
ally unopposed  tidal  wave  of  mergers. 
Of  the  nearly  200,000  manufacturing 
corporations  In  the  United  States,  the 
100  largest  accounted  (or  nearly  half  of 
all  assets  held  by  mantif&et  m  w  rtn  1962. 
This  represents  a  substantial  Increase 
compared  with  their  relative  position  as 
late  as  1950.  In  tenns  of  other  indicia, 
the  role  of  the  giant  corporations  is  even 
more  impressive.  In  1962,  the  100  largest 
manufacturing  ooi-poratlons  accounted 
for  nearly  60  percent  of  after-tax  profits. 
These  are  the  facts: 

Between  1948  and  1964,  according  to 
the  FTC,  720  large  firms— each  with  as- 
sets of  more  than  $10  million — disap- 
peared through  merger,  and  the  number 
has  been  rising  in  recent  years. 

As  a  result  of  these  mergers,  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  companies  with  as- 
sets of  $10  to  $25  million  was  reduced  by 
one-fourth. 

Since  1950.  the  200  largest  manufac- 
tiu-ing  companies  alone  have  bought 
more  than  2.000  concerns  with  combined 
assets  of  $18  billion. 

The  trend  to  conglomerate  mergers 
continues  to  accelerate.  The  42  most 
active  acquiring  corporations  among  the 
100  largest  manufacturers  made  nearly 
200  acquisitions  between  1950  and  1963. 
Four  out  of  five  of  the  companies  bought 
were  in  industries  differing  from  that  of 
the  acquiring  company. 

Additional  evidence  was  presented  to 
challenge  the  assumptions  that,  first, 
concentration — bigness — is  essential  for 
technological  Innovation;  and  second, 
big,  raultiplant  companies  are  more  effi- 
cient than  smaller  firms. 

Concentration  in  individual  markets 
has  not  decUned,  but  rather  has  tended 
to  increase  despite  the  fact  that  modern 
technology  appears  to  have  made  smaller 
plants  more  efficient  than  larger  plants. 

While  these  immediate  effects  of  this 
trend  to  an  increasingly  concentrated 
economy  should  not  be  overlooked,  of 
even  greater  importance  is  the  broader 
impact  of  such  concentration  on  wages, 
prices,  and  economic  growth.  To  main- 
tain balanced  growth  without  inflation 
is  difficult  enough,  but  it  is  made  all  the 
more  complex  where  key  manufacturing 
industries  are  controlled  by  a  handful  of 
large  business  firms.  In  concentrated 
markets,  dominant  corporations  possess 
substantial  power  over  price.  In  short, 
they  have  considerable  pricing  freedom 
which  they  can  exercise  in  a  msm- 
ner  inconsistent  with  larger  economic 
objectives.  To  compensate  for  these 
pockets  of  private  power,  the  Govern- 
ment is  forced  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
the  instnmients  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
pobcy  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
In  this  context,  market  forces  are  Inop- 
erative. Economic  concentration  may 
motivate  an  Increase  in  Interest  rates 
and  be  used  to  Justify  restrictive  tax  and 
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expenditure  policies  In  order  to  keep 
pnces  in  Une  with  the  public  interest. 
As  best,  such  efforts  are  likely  to  be  in- 
effpctlve:  at  worst,  they  may  bring  about 
changes  In  the  aggregate  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  that  are  neither  desirable 
nor  essenUal.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
?oals  of  the  Employment  Act,  a  com- 
petitive, flexible  economy  Is  Imperative, 
ir  that  objective  Is  to  be  achieved.  If 
economic  totalitarianism  is  to  be  avoided 
Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
exl.'iting  levels  of  concentration. 

In  the  face  of  these  considerations,  a 
far  more  active  antltnist  enforcement 
protcram  la  needed  than  Is  now  being 
earned  out  At  present  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Antitrust 
Divi.slon  are  doing  very  little  to  stop  the 
tidal  wave  of  mergers  now  in  evidence. 
Small  business  Is  being  engulfed  in  this 
avalanche  of  concentration. 

In   1965,  approximately  2,000  mergers 
were  recorded.     Together  the  PTC  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  challenged  barely 
1  percent  of  that  number     What  ia  even 
more  Important,  no  effort  is  being  made 
to  reduce  concentration  in  those  indus- 
tries where  a  few  needlessly  large  firms 
now  control  most  of  the  output.    Com- 
pared with  the  need,  the  Governmenfs 
antitrust  enforcement  effort  is  grossly 
inadequate.     The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  offers  no  remedy  to  this  serious 
deficiency.     According  to  the  fiscal  1967 
budget,    neither   the   Antitrust   EMvlsion 
nor  the  FTC  has  been  authorized  any 
Increase   in   the  number  of   permanent 
personnel.   Moveover.  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion has  announced  that  it  anticipates 
that  it  will  file  fewer  cases  in  1967  than 
In  1966.    The  FTC  estimates  that  it  will 
fUe  only  one- half  as  many  complaints 
involving  restraints  of  trade — monopo- 
lies, mergers,  and  the  like — in  1967  as  in 
1966      Thus,  we  are  faced  with  the  facts 
of  concentration  and  creeping  monopoly 
and  are  told   that  we  may  not  expect 
either  vigorous  or  effective  antitrust  en- 
forcement in  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  bold  hopes  of 
the  American  dream  set  forth  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  we  must  have 
a  stronger  antltriist  effort.  A  substan- 
tia; increase  in  the  resources  of  both  the 
A:ultrust  Division  and  the  FTC  is  but 
the  first  necessary  and  appropriate  step. 
Most  Important,  however,  the  leadership 
of  the  FTC  and  the  Antitrust  Division 
must  be  prepared  to  Uke  a  far  more  vig- 
orous approach  to  their  enforcement  re- 
sponslbUltles.  This  will  demand  a  sharp 
incrpa.se  in  the  number  of  cases  brought 
asainst  mergers.  Such  a  stepup  in 
merger  activity  alone  will  not  be  ade- 
quate. A  strong  program  designed  to 
decrease  Industrial  concentration  in  the 
American  economy  is  required. 

We  have  reached  a  crossroad  in  antl- 
tru.'it  enforcement.  It  is  necessary  that 
a»  paii.=!e  and  reflect  upon  which  road 
*  -  <;hall  Uke.  To  help  us  in  this  decl- 
'!t  r  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
smuid  =;eek  the  counsel  of  those  respon- 
sible for  antitrust  enforcement,  and 
others,  to  determine  whether  existing 
antitrust  laws  are  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  complex  problems  of  economic  con- 
centration. At  stake  in  this  considera- 
tion Is  the  issue  of  whether  we  can  sus- 
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tain  ftill  employment  In  a  free  competi- 
tive economy 


TRIBUTE  TO  BPEAKt/t  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OP  HIS  ADDRESSINO  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE  LEGISLATURE 
AND  THE  DESIGNATION  OP  JOHN 
McCORMACK  DAY.  MARCH  16 


Mr.  BURKE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BURKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  best 
traditions  of  Massachusetts  history,  on 
Wednesday,  March  16,  the  esteemed 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives John  W.  McCormack.  addressed 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  This  was 
was  an  honor,  indeed.  But  above  and 
beyond  the  honor  to  Speaker  McCor- 
mack was  the  fact  that  he  brought  to  the 
State  legislature  a  stimulating  and  force- 
ful address. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  served  with 
distinction  in  both  Massachusetts  houses 
of  the  legislature;  In  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  1920  through  1922;  In 
the  senate  from  1923  through  1926.  The 
last  2  years  he  served  as  Democratic 
leader. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  brought  to 
his  post  in  the  US.  House  of  Represente- 
tlves  great  skill  as  a  presiding  officer.  He 
is  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
presides  with  dignity  and  fairness  over 
our  deliberations. 

Each  Member  of  this  Congress  should 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  our 
Speaker  has  been  so  honored  today  by 
his  native  State. 

Many  honors  have  come  to  our  dlstln- 
giilshed  and  beloved  Speaker  during  the 
years  he  has  spent  in  public  life,  but  I 
rather  believe  that  his  election  as  the 
45th  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  was  not  only 
the  greatest  honor  he  ever  received,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  his  career  and  of  all 
his  earthly  aspiratiorw. 

Yet  he  was  not  the  first  but  the  sev- 
enth son  of  Massachusetts  to  become 
Speaker,  and  it  is  Massachusetts  which 
now  pays  him  honor.  The  General  Court 
of  the  Commonweaflth  of  Massachusetts 
declared  March  16  tb  be  John  W,  McCor- 
mack Day,  and  It  1|6  no  accident  that  this 
day  was  obseEved^ln  the  Bay  State  Just 
before  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The  choice  by 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  this 
date  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  tradition 
of  those  of  Irish  descent  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  In  Massachu- 
setts, exemplified  by  the  career  of 
achievement,  integrity,  loyalty,  and  devo- 
tion to  country  and  to  cause  which  has 
been  John  McCormack 's.  I  may  note 
that  despite  the  eminence  of  our  Speak- 
er, It  was  impossible  for  the  great 
general  court  to  declare  March  17  John 
W.  McCormack  Day,  because  St.  Patrick 
had  all  the  votes. 


A  few  years  ago,  the  Saturday  EvenlM 
Post  declared; 

Worldly  Washington  would  be  astonUhed 
to  learn  that  the  Speaker  haa  no  ouuide 
buslnessea  or  law  cUente  and  owna  no  earthly 
poMesalona  except  hla  clothing  and  fumi- 
ture.  an  old  car,  and  some  government 
bonds.  He  glvea  much  of  hla  •48.000  annual 
pay  to  charity. 

Worldly  Washington  may  be  aston- 
ished by  this,  but  those  who  know  this 
great  man  certainly  are  not;  we  find  it 
possible  to  respect  and  to  revere  him  even 
though  he  is  not  rich.  Generally  speak- 
ing, not  being  rich  is  an  Irish -American 
characteristic. 

One  of  those  who  know  him  well  in 
Boston  was  quoted  by  the  Post,  and  these 
remarks  ring  as  true  as  a  bell : 

Knowing  what  It  U  to  be  poor,  Johw  haa 
never  moved  away  from  bis  people.  HI* 
birthplace  la  now  the  site  of  a  public  housing 
project  he  arranged.  He's  al-rays  helping 
some  guy  whoe  down  on  hla  luck,  and  he» 
never  taken  a  dime.  ThereU  never  be  an- 
other like  blm. 

The  Speaker  has  himself  told  us  in  the 
same  Post  article  that: 

My  father  waa  a  stonemason  and  brick- 
layer. He  died  when  I  was  13,  The  day 
I  graduated  from  grammar  school,  I  went  to 
work  aa  a  Western  Union  boy  at  three  dol- 
lars a  week.  A  Sunday  poper  route,  with 
the  help  of  my  two  younger  brothers, 
brought  home  another  eight  to  ten  doUan. 
Later  I  went  to  work  In  a  law  office  and 
eventually  learned  enough  to  pass  the  bar 
exam.  I  kept  the  paper  route  for  6  months 
after  I  hung  out  my  ahlngle. 

He  has  always  been  a  deeply  consci- 
entious Representative  of  the  district 
that  he  loves  so  well,  he  has  been  a  skill- 
ful and  resoiirceful  majority  leader,  and 
he  is  a  very  great  Speaker. 

It  must  move  him  deeply  that  his  na- 
tive State  has  shown  him  the  great  honor 
of  declaring  March  16  John  W.  McCor- 
mack Day.  His  beloved  wife  will  share 
his  pride  on  the  occasion,  but  so  many 
of  the  old  familiar  faces  are  gone.  How 
proud  they  would  haVe  been.  His  two 
yoimger  brothers.  Edward  and  Daniel, 
have  recently  died. 

He  has  worked  hard  all  of  his  life. 
The  State  and  the  country  of  his  birth 
are  the  better  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done.  We  wish  him  the  best  things  in 
life  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
achievements. 


March  17,  1966 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HAWAH 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hauoll 
la  hoomanao,  seven  times  over,  to  Ha- 
waU  from  the  Ninth  District  of  Missouri. 
Although  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve 
in  the  House  7  years  ago,  and  partici- 
pate in  that  historic  vote  on  March  12. 
1955.  I  can  well  remember  the  pride  I 
felt,  as  a  private  citizen,  in  Hawaii's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  as  our  50th  SUte. 


Pride  that  the  United  States  would  now 
extend  past  "sea  to  shining  sea,"  and  that 
"America  the  beautiful"  would  now  in- 
clude one  of  the  most  natiu-ally  beauti- 
ful spots  on  earth. 

May  the  decisions  we  make  today, 
7  years  later,  prove  to  be  as  wise,  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  and  as  great  a 
source  of  pride,  as  the  passage  of  that 
measure  we  now  commemorate. 

For  Hawaii  has  proved  to  be  perhaps 
our  best  link  to  the  East,  providing  the 
Pacific  with  a  showcase  of  all  the  best 
aspects  of  our  democratic  way  of  hfe, 
embracing  peoples  of  all  races  and  creeds 
in  true  equality. 

Congratulations  and  aloha  to  my  very 
able  colleagues,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naca)  and  the  charming  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink]. 


DAVID  DUBINSKY 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long  and 
noble  chapter  in  thhe  history  of  the 
American  labor  movement  came  to  an 
abrupt  but  dramatic  close  yesterday  with 
the  surprise  announcement  by  David 
Dubinsky  that  he  was  retiring  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union — ILGWU. 

During  the  34  years  that  Mr.  Dubinsky 
has  served  as  president  of  ILGWU.  he 
"made  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
union  synonymous  with  social  responsi- 
bility and  creativity."  as  an  editorial  in 
today's  New  York  Times  states  so  effec- 
tively. 

For  a  young  man  who  imigrated  to  this 
country  In  1911  after  escaping  from  a 
Siberian  prison  camp  to  which  he  had 
been  banished  for  his  labor  activities, 
Mr,  Dubinsky  "s  accomplishments  are 
truly  inspiring. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Dubinsky  a  progres- 
sive and  enlighted  trade  unionist,  but  his 
social  Idealism  impelled  him  to  enter  the 
arena  of  politics  where  he  also  has  made 
a  significant  and  enduring  contribution 
by  nurturing  the  New  York  Liberal  Party 
Into  a  far-seeing  and  effective  political 
organization.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  Liberal  Party. 

As  one  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  proudly  bears  the  designation 
Democrat-Liberal,"  I  have  a  particu- 
larly strong  affection  for  David  Dubinsky. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  the  articles  in  today's  New 
York  Times  which  offer  excellent  assess- 
ments of  the  accomplishmenU  of  Mr. 
Dubinsky.  One  piece  Is  written  by  A. 
a.  Raskin,  assistant  editorial  page  editor 
01  the  ■nmes  and  for  many  years  that 
MPer's  labor  specialist.  Another  Is  an 
Mttorlal,   The  third  by  Damon  Stetson  Is 


the  new  account  of  the  meeting  where 
Mr.  Dubinsky  disclosed  his  decision: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  17,  1966] 
Dubinsky — An  Original — His  RmxEttxtn  Is 

Dramatic    Reminder    or    the    Change    in 

Unions  and  Unionihts 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

The  retirement  of  David  Dubinsky  provides 
a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  speed  with  which 
the  great  union  builders  of  the  New  Deal  era 
are  vanishing  from  the  labor  scene,  John  L. 
Lewis.  Philip  Murray.  Sidney  Hlllman,  Wil- 
liam Green,  and  a  dozen  others  whofie  names 
once  appeared  or  the  front  pages  almost  as 
often  as  the  President's  have  all  preceded  the 
little  giant  of  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  Into  the  files  of  history. 

Labor's  new  men  of  power  are  a  drabber 
lot,  steeped  In  the  Intricate  responsibilities  of 
administering  and  conserving  a  movement 
that  has  become  richer  In  funds,  status,  eco- 
nomic security,  and  political  Influence  than 
In  fresh  Ideas  for  organizing  the  millions  of 
workers  still  outside  union  ranks.  Mr.  Du- 
binsky was  always  an  original,  as  distinctive 
as  Seventh  Avenue  and  the  polyglot  army  of 
cutters,  pressers.  and  seamstresses  he  helped 
to  climb  out  of  the  sweatshops  and  the 
steaming,  tuberculosis-ridden  "lung  blocks" 
of  the  lower  east  side. 

His  surprise  farewell  at  yesterday's  meeting 
of  the  ILGWU  general  executive  board  In 
In  the  Americana  Hotel  was  straight  out  of 
the  old  Yiddish  Art  Theater,  complete  with 
tears,  laughs  and  a  hug  for  his  wife  Just  out 
of  the  hospital  after  weeks  of  treatment  for 
arthritis.  It  was  the  best  show  of  its  genre 
since  Boris  Thomashefsky  and  Maurice 
Schwartz  surrendered  Second  Avenue  to  off- 
Broadway, 

I    RAD    A    TTNION    LIFX 

When  the  union's  secretary-treasurer.  Louis 
Stulberg,  who  Is  the  man  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, led  his  stunned  colleagues  In  trying  to 
persuade  Mr.  Dubinsky  to  stay  on,  he  replied; 
"I  dldnt  have  a  life;  I  had  a  union  life.  I 
don't  want  to  die  In  my  boots.  I'm  not  wait- 
ing for  a  free  funeral.    I  want  to  be  free." 

He  reminded  them  that  they  had  tried  5 
years  ago  to  get  him  to  take  things  easier  by 
going  on  a  3-day  week.  That  lasted  Just  1 
week.  "You  know  my  nature."  he  said.  "II 
I'm  president,  I  can't  only  be  president  from 
morning  'til  night.  It  has  to  be  from  morn- 
ing 'tU  next  morning."  They  still  wouldn't 
take  "no"  for  an  answer,  but  they  all  left 
knowing  his  decision  was  Irrevocable. 

It  will  be  a  hard  change  for  them  and  for 
him.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  be  au- 
thor of  all  the  union's  major  policies  and 
chief  negotiator  In  every  major  contract.  He 
was  also.  In  the  words  of  an  intimate,  "our 
best  editor,  best  publicity  man,  best  archi- 
tect, best  ticket  taker,  best  seat  arranger.  l>est 
actor,  and  he  had  to  do  it  all  himself." 

At  the  triennial  conventions  he  was  proud 
papa  to  the  delegates  representing  the  un- 
ion's 447,000  members.  In  his  major  speeches 
he  would  range  across  the  mountaintops  of 
social  Idealism.  And  a  minute  later,  while 
the  mood  of  exaltation  was  still  strong  In 
the  hall,  he  would  scold  some  unwary  union- 
ist for  stirring  from  his  seat.  He  Injected  a 
note  of  high  drama  Into  every  report  and 
every  talk. 

Five  Presidents,  from  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  mvlted  him  to 
dine  at  the  White  House.  His  favorite  stories 
there  were  of  the  days  he  spent  In  a  czarlst 
Jail  at  the  age  of  16  after  calling  a  strike 
against  his  father's  bakery  In  Poland.  Few 
example,  he  would  put  a  ring  of  water  around 
his  bed  at  night  to  keep  off  the  roaches. 

When  he  became  president  of  the  ILGWU 
In  1932.  a  disastrous  Internal  war  with  the 


Oonmiunlsts  had  left  the  union  so  broke 
that  It  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  its  elec- 
tric bin.  But  In  recent  years  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  In  Its  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds  enabled  It  to  make  loans  to  the 
Rockefellers  for  civic  betterment  projects  in 
Puerto  Rico, 

The  prestige  that  accrued  to  hU  union 
caused  other  labor  leaders  to  turn  to  him  for 
guidance  In  creating  a  better  Image, 

One  such  was  James  C.  Petrlllo,  the  salty 
leader  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, In  a  period  when  his  union  was  under 
widespread  attack  for  insisting  on  the  em- 
ployment of  standby  musicians.  A  delegation 
sent  by  Mr,  Petrlllo  learned  that  Mr.  Du- 
binsky had  no  high-pressure  publicity  or- 
ganization, but  merely  an  editor  for  its  In- 
ternal publications.  When  the  group  asked 
the  ILGWU  head  for  hU  "Becret."  be  told 
them:    "Live  right." 

He  practiced  his  own  maxim  in  a  thousand 
ways.  Here  is  one  he  never  let  the  public 
know  about:  In  1950,  when  the  union  was 
celebrating  Its  golden  anniversary,  the  execu- 
tive board  voted  to  authorize  a  •6.000  in- 
crease In  Mr.  Dublnsky's  salary  of  $17,600. 
When  he  refused  to  take  the  money,  the 
board  Insisted  that  the  union  buy  him  a 
summer  home  as  a  retreat  fxom  his  arduoxis 
duties. 

THEN    A    MODEST    HOUSE 

Over  a  7-year  period  union  representatives 
sought  to  interest  him  in  one  luxurious  home 
or  another,  and  he  turned  them  all  down  as 
too  lavish.  Finally.  In  1957,  he  was  en- 
tranced by  a  modest  house  on  Tlana  Bay 
In  the  Hamptons.  The  umon  bought  It  for 
$17,600  and  put  $7,600  more  Into  remodeling 
It.  But  Jiist  as  the  Dublnsky's  were  about 
to  move  In.  the  newspapers  carried  stories 
about  the  $160,000  home  In  Seattle  that  Dave 
Beck  had  acquired  with  funds  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

In  great  embarrassment  the  ILGWU  chief 
Informed  the  board  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  Long  Island  house,  but  the  board  unani- 
mously rejected  his  declination.  The  Im- 
passe ended  only  when  one  vice  president 
said:  "If  this  will  make  Dubinsky  unhappy, 
we  must  respect  his  wishes."  Mr.  Dubinsky 
then  arranged  to  buy  the  house  himself  by 
paying  the  union  the  $25,000  In  five  annual 
Installments. 

He  referred  to  the  Incident  obliquely  yes- 
terday when  general  objection  arose  to  his 
reUrement.  Without  mentioning  the  house 
or  anything  else  about  the  specific  circum- 
stances, he  reminded  the  board  that  once 
before  all  the  vice  presidents  had  disagreed 
with  a  Dubinsky  decision,  but  had  decided  In 
the  end  that  they  must  respect  his  wishes. 
"I  urge  you  now  to  comply  with  my  wishes." 
he  said  simply.     It  was'  his  swan  song. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  I9fi«l 
PiONKEB  IN  Union  Statesmanship 

In  his  more  than  three  decades  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union,  David  Dubinsky  has  made 
hla  own  name  and  that  of  his  union  synon- 
ymous with  social  responsibility  and  crea- 
tivity. His  retirement  at  the  age  of  74  de- 
prives the  Nation  as  well  as  organized  labor 
of  one  of  Its  most  constructive  voices.  The 
loss  Is  particularly  acute  for  New  York  City, 
where  the  garment  union  has  long  played  a 
pivotal  role  In  the  city's  biggest  Industry 

Mr.  Dublnslry  preceded  Walter  P.  Reuther 
and  George  Meany  In  enunciating  the  con- 
cept that  labor  must  go  forward  with  the 
community  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  He  helped  emancipate  the 
workers  of  the  old  Jewish  and  Italian  ghettos 
from  the  sweatshop,  then  turned  to  the  still 
unfinished  task  of  protecting  a  new  genera- 
tion   of    Negro    and    Puerto    Rlcan    worker* 
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«g«tn«t  the  erosUe  effect  on  union  vngn 
of  eompetltlon  from  "nmaway"  emplorera 
In  Penn»yl7«nla.  Hew  Jeney.  and  the  South. 

A  lifelong  foe  of  union  racketeers,  he  waa 
a  chief  architect  of  the  ethical  practice* 
codee  of  the  AFL-CIO  When  It  became 
clear  In  the  eary  scand&U  over  maladmlnla- 
tratlon  of  many  union  welfare  and  pension 
funds  that  labor  could  not  do  the  clean-up 
job  alone,  he  waa  principally  responsible  for 
porsuadlng  the  rest  of  or^nieed  labor  to 
abandon  lU  traditional  realstance  to  any 
form  of  Government  help  In  eradicating 
abuaea. 

He  haa  nerer  kwt  the  sense  that  unlonlam 
waa  a  cauae.  not  a  business.  He  extended 
that  conception  Into  the  pollUcal  realm  In 
the  laat  municipal  election  by  throwing  his 
energies  Into  John  V.  Lindsay's  f\i«lon  cam- 
P*lgn.  Instead  of  lining  up  with  Mr  Meany 
and  the  Central  Labor  CouncU  In  ritualistic 
adherence  to  the  old-line  Democr&ta. 

To  all  his  actlTltlea  he  baa  brought  excite- 
ment and  Imagination,  and  these  qualities 
will  be  eapeclftlly  mlaeed  in  a  movement  In- 
creasingly dominated  by  organization  men. 
The  union's  sound  policies  undoubtedly  will 
continue  under  Loula  Stulberg.  ite  dedicated 
and  able  secret^ur-treaaurer.  who  seems  vir- 
tually certain  to  move  up  to  the  top  spot- 
but  no  one  wUl  be  able  to  duplicate  the 
Dublnaky  gusto. 

[rrom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  17.  1966] 
Dttbinskt  Rmaxa  as  PsEsiDorr  or  ILGWIT 
(by  Damon  Stetson) 
David  Dublnaky.  a  spry,  peppery  74  yeara 
old.  Jolted  hla  colleaguea  and  the  garment 
InduaU-y  yeaterday  by  resigning  aa  president 
or  the  InternaUonal  Ladlea  Omrment  Work- 
era  Union. 

Tha  Bhort  nxan  with  the  gray  crewcut  In- 
vited a  few  old  frlenda  to  drop  In  at  the 
BlarrlU  Room  of  the  Americana,  where  the 
unions  general  eiecuUve  board  haa  been 
meeting  thla  week. 

At  3:20  pm.  he  turned  from  a  dlacuaalon 
of  the  need  for  raUlng  $300,000  for  the  fall 
congreaalonal  campaign  to  a  matter  that  he 
said  waa  important  to  him  and  to  the  union 
While  he  waa  reviewing  h:»  carew  in  the 
union,  Mra.  Dublnaky.  wearing  a  green  hat 
and  a  dark  coat,  quietly  entered  the  room 
»ad  took  a  seat  bealde  her  husband  at  the 
green  felt-covered  table. 

Mr.  Dublnaky,  always  noted  for  hla  aenae 
of  drama,  said  that  only  one  board  member 
Loula  Stulberg.  the  secretary- treasurer,  waa 
aware  of  what  he  planned  to  do. 

Then  the  man  who  has  served  aa  president 
of  hu  union  since  1932.  delivered  his  vale- 
dictory to  an  intent  general  board  and  to 
frlenda  who  said  later  that  they  felt  they 
were  witnessing  the  end  of  an  era. 

He  said  that  early  in  his  career  he  realized 
that  a  union  leader  couldn't  be  "lust  a  do- 
gooder  '• 

"Youve  got  to  be  a  politician."  he  said. 
"I  decided  to  be  a  poUtlclan.  too  " 

He  recalled  several  previous  occasions  when 
he  had  considered  or  threatened  to  resign 
but  emphasised  that  thU  time  he  had  out 
It  In  writing.  ^ 

He  asked  Qua  Tyler,  his  assistant,  to  read 
his  formal  letter  of  resignation  and  sat  look- 
ing out  at  his  board  members  and  occasion- 
ally wiping  hla  eyea  with  hla  handkerchief 
aa  Mr.  Tyler  read  the  aix-page  letter. 

In  the  letter  Mr.  Dublnaky  aald  that  he 
had  thought  of  resigning  since  1958.  but 
had  felt  that  problems  then  facing  the  union 
required  him  to  remain  "Irreapectlve  of  my 
personal  needs  and  wlahea." 

Since  that  Ume.  he  aald.  the  union  haa 
dealt  aucceaafully  with  an  anutruat  charge, 
an  acc\isatJon  of  dlacrtmlnatlon  within  the 
ILOWU.  an  effort  to  divide  the  uiUon  by 
formation  of  a  "union  within  the  union  " 
and  haa  alao  created  a  naUonal  reUrement 
fund  that  he  called  a  major  landmark  In 
the  welfare  program  of  the  union. 


Ha  alao  noted  that  a  master  agreementa 
department  bad  been  eatabllshed  to  deal 
with  the  giant  flrnu  that  have  developed  In 
the  Industry.  Guidelines  for  future  collec- 
tive bargaining  have  also  been  adopted,  he 
said. 

•In  the  recent  mayoralty  election  In  New 
York."  Mr.  Dublnaky  aald.  "elementa  hoetlle 
to  our  union  and  envloua  of  Ita  achleve- 
menta — Inalde  and  outside  the  labor  move- 
ment— tried  to  exploit  differences  of  c^lnlon 
among  our  top  leadership.  But  we  dlaap- 
potnted  them  by  proving  that  we  were  right 
In  our  policy  and  by  emerging  from  the  ex- 
perience solidly  united." 

Mr.  Dublnaky  remains  aa  vice  chairman  of 
the  Uberal  Party,  which  supported  Mayor 
Lindsay  in  last  November's  election. 

I  leave  the  presidency  of  our  union,"  he 
aald  In  the  letter,  "with  the  conviction  that 
It  la  strong,  sUble,  InfluenUal,  and  widely 
respected,  that  It  la  firmly  rooted  In  the 
Ideals  and  principles  of  the  pioneers  who 
preceded  me,  who  founded  It  and  fought  and 
struggled  to  build  and  preserve  It.  It  la  a 
union  that  la  demonstrating  Ita  ability  to  ad- 
Juat  to  changing  conditions." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
letter,  several  board  members  expreased 
ahock  and  called  the  realgnaUon  a  "bomb- 
shell." Jir.  Stulberg  Immediately  made  a 
motion  that  a  apeclaJ  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  an  effort  to  get  Mr.  Dublnsky 
to  postpone  his  decision  to  resign. 

The  moUon  waa  adopted  unanimously  but 
Mr.  Dublnaky  aald  after  the  meeting  that 
he  had  no  Intention  of  reveralng  hla  decUlon 
The  board  la  scheduled  to  meet  again  today 
and  tomorrow  and  U  considered  likely  to 
aelect  Mr.  Dublnaky'a  aucceaeor  before  the 
week  Is  out. 

The  leading  prospect  Is  Mr.  Stulberg  64 
years  old,  who  has  worked  closely  with  Mr 
Dublnsky  since  his  election  to  that  post  at 
the  union's  1959  convention. 

Mimy  m  the  Industry  were  quick  to  praise 
Mr.  Dublnsky. 

Abe  Schrader.  president  of  Abe  Schrader 
Corp.,  credited  Mr.  Dublnsky  with  "bringing 
the  garment  Industry  out  of  the  slums. 
Louis  Rouaso,  chairman,  of  Rusa  Togs.  Inc 
aald:  "Dublnsky  got  angry  sometimes,  but 
he  never  held  a  grudge.  He  never  wanted 
strikes  and  always  wanted  to  bargain  col- 
lectively." 

There  were  some  critical  comments  from 
garment  men,  but  none  wanted  to  be  quoted 
for  fear  of  arousing  the  union's  resentment 
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MISSISSIPPI  FREEDOM  DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY  WINS  HISTORIC 
DECISION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  obJectUm 
,,^^^YAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11.  196«,  the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  handed  down  a  unani- 
mous decision  which  may  stand  as  a 
landmark  case  in  the  codification  of  fuU 
democracy  for  all  Americans. 

In  deciding  a  case  brought  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  court  Invalidated  a 
municipal  election  In  Sunflower  County. 
Miss.,  because  newly  registered  Negro 
voters  were  excluded  from  the  election. 

In  this  case,  within  3  weeks  after  a 
Federal  district  court  order,  which  was 
entered  on  April  8.  1965,  306  Negro  voters 
were  registered  to  vote.     However,  be- 


cause of  two  requirements  of  Mlssisstnii 
law  they  were  denied  the  right  to  pu- 
tlclpate  In  the  June  8  municipal  elections. 
SUte  law  required  that  voters  be  ree^ 
tered  more  than  4  months  prior  to  the 
general  election,  and  the  general  elecUon 
was  scheduled  less  than  2  months  after 
they  were  registered.  In  other  words  the 
effective  cutoff  date  for  registration  waa 
2  months  prior  to  the  Federal  court  order 
facilitating  Negro  registration. 

Also.  State  law  requires  that  poll  tazea 
be  paid  for  the  2  years  preceding  the  ye«r 
in  which  a  person  desires  to  vote.  As  we 
all  know,  poll  taxes  are  a  means  of  de- 
priving citizens  of  the  right  to  vote 

Mrs.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  and  other 
members  of  the  Miaslsaippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  asked  for  a  stay  of  the 
election  to  allow  due  time  for  the  legally 
registered  voters  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  and  vote.  They  argued 
that  denial  of  a  stay  would  require  them 
to  wait  4  years  before  participating  in 
our  democracy  and  that  they  would  be 
governed  for  4  more  years  by  cfflcJals 
who  derived  their  ofBce  through  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory  election  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Federal  district  court  denied  the 
request  for  a  stay,  and  the  elections  were 
held. 

Then  on  March  11,  1966,  the  VS 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  re- 
versed the  district  court,  invalidated  the 
election  and  called  for  a  new  election. 
This  decision  brings  new  hope  and  In- 
spiration to  mllUons  In  America  who  are 
concerned  with  the  state  of  our  free- 
doms and  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  connection  with  clvU  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the 
story.  It  is  shocking  to  note  that  there 
are  no  Federal  examiners  In  Sunflower 
County  and  the  prospects  for  further 
Negro  registration  remain  dim.  Mrs. 
Victoria  Gray,  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party,  has  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Attorney  General  requesting  that 
Federal  examiners  be  immediately  as- 
signed to  effectuate  the  court's  decision 
which  allows  time  for  further  registra- 
tion. I  urge  the  Attorney  General  to 
do  so. 

I  commend  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  for  Its  perserverance 
In  tills  case  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  for  this  very 
Important  decision  which  is  another 
milestone  in  the  road  to  equal  justice  and 
full  equality  for  all  Americans. 


THE  MISSION  OP  "GEMINI  B" 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  can  bring  you 
no  news  about  the  flight  of  Gemini  8.  We 
sympathize  with  the  two  astronauts  who 
had  their  trip  curtailed.  To  some  this 
appears  to  be  an  unsuccessful  flight  inas- 
much as  It  had  to  be  curtailed.  The  fact 
that  we  did  dock  two  vehicles  in  space— 
we    joined    them    and    we    disengaged 
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jjjeni gives  us  another  great  first,  and  In 

oiir  apparent  failure  we  can  take  cog- 
nisance of  the  fact  the  great  team  of 
NASA  and  private  Industry  that  put 
these  vehicles  together  and  planned 
their  trips  again  demonstrates  their  com- 
petence in  meeting  conditions  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  and  gleaning  from 
defeat  a  great  deal  of  Information  to 
help  us  in  new  flights.  Above  all,  they 
brought  our  astronauts  back  safely.  For 
this  we  thank  God. 
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THE  CHINA  EXPERTS  EXPOSE  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  CRITICS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  peoplf  have  been  hearing  and 
learning  a  great  o^^l  in  the  last  few  days 
rince  the  congressional  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  opened  their  China  hear- 
ings. The  China  hearings  have  been  an 
eye  opener,  and  in  some  unexpected 
ways.  Their  stated  purpose  was  "to  pro- 
vide a  forum  through  which  recognized 
experts  and  scholars  can  help  increase 
congressional  and  public  knowledge." 
Their  contribution,  it  was  added,  would 
be  "educational  rather  than  political." 

They  have  proved  to  be  both.  The 
Congress  has  heard  the  evidence  of  quali- 
fied witnesses,  "recognized  experts  and 
scholars."  Apparently  those  experts  con- 
tradict some  of  the  more  vocal  critics 
of  our  administration's  policy  relating  to 
Vietnam  and  China. 

The  case  is  documented  by  another  ex- 
pert. Richard  Wilson,  of  the  Washington 
Star.  He  Is  widely  esteemed  as  a  man  of 
reason  and  tail  judgment,  unfettered  by 
liberal  or  conservative  or  any  other  tags. 
His  reputation  as  one  of  Washington's 
most  thoughtful  analysts.  Is  well  estab- 
lished. In  yesterday's  Star  he  gave  us  a 
demonstration  of  that.  His  analysis  of 
the  China  hearings  Is  sane,  solid,  and 
eminently  reasonable. 

It  sifts  the  evidence  and  renders  three 
plain  judgments. 

First,  expert  witnesses  agree  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  is  "an  essential  element 
In  containing  China."  That  containment 
Is  viui  to  UJS.  Interests. 

Second,  expert  witnesses  agree  that  It 
1«  possible  and  desirable  to  contain  China 
"without  isolating  the  Peiping  govern- 
ment." Our  future  emphasis  should  and 
must  focus  on  "whether  or  not  we  are 
wiag  enough  to  draw  the  Communist 
Chinese  into  respectable  world  society." 

Third,  and  most  tellingly,  expert  wit- 
nesses agr°e  on  the  historical  and  politi- 
cal fundamentals  that  are  contested,  to 
varying  degree,  by  the  same  critics  of  the 
•onilnlstration's  policy, 
/^cre  Is  an  even  greater  gulf  between 
»e  experts'  testimony  and  the  untutored 
chanu  of  poets,  dramatists,  novelists, 
humanists,  and  assorted  self-appointed 
•avants. 

Mr.  Wilson  draws  a  central  and  com- 
i*"ing  conclusion  from  the  weight  ol 


evidence.  It  is  one  the  American  people 
will  be  glad  to  hear  because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  have  anticipated  It  by  their 
support  of  the  President's  policies  In 
Asia. 

The  dominant  result  of  the  China 
hearings,  writes  Mr.  Wilson,  "is  that 
President  Johnson  is  finally  getting  his 
intellectual  rationale  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam from  highly  qualified  sources  in  the 
academic  world." 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  is 
as  unexpected  as  it  is  significsuit.  It 
must  have  given  a  shock  to  the  fear- 
mongers,  and  I  believe  is  of  interest  to 
the  entire  Congress,  that  the  China  hear- 
ings have  produced  such  a  solid  con- 
sensus of  support  from  academicians  and 
Intellectuals  for  VS.  policy  in  Vietnam. 
The  experts  have  exposed  the  President's 
critics  and  have  upheld  his  basic  thesis 
of  defense  of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  every  Members  of  this  body 
can  benefit  from  reading  the  why  and 
wherefore  as  Richard  Wilson  presents  it. 
I  Include  his  definitive  analysis,  "The 
China  Experts  Versus  the  Critics,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Thx  China  Experts  Versus  thb  Carries 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

An  unexpected  byproduct  of  Senator  Fui.- 
BRiCHT's  China  hearings  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  been  an  expression  of 
academic  and  Intellectual  support  for  U.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

MTh&t  Is  being  brought  Into  focua  la  the  war 
In  Vietnam  as  an  essential  element  In  con- 
taining China,  the  reasons  for  doing  that 
and  the  Importance  of  It.  Pul^ricrt,  per- 
haps, did  not  anticipate  this  result.  His  em- 
phasis has  all  been  on  the  risk  of  war  with 
China,  and  the  undeslrablUty  of  taking  that 
risk. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrkt,  as  the 
administration's  most  articulate  spokesman 
In  this  field,  has  taken  advantage  of  thla 
turn  of  events  to  dignify  and  clothe  In  logic 
a  policy  of  containing  China  without  Isolat- 
ing the  Communist  government.  There  is 
nothing  new  In  this.  It  represents  no  shift 
In  policy.  The  Vice  President's  words  do  not 
change  any  of  the  realities  of  the  problem, 
which  remain  about  the  same  as  they  were 
when  John  Poster  Dulles  waa  Secretary  of 
State. 

But  the  words  the  Vice  President  Is  using 
apparently  fall  softer  on  doubtful  ears  and 
this  makes  possible  a  rational  discussion  of 
the  risk  we  are  taking  in  Asia,  and  why  we 
are  taking  it.  Asian  specialist  and  students 
from  both  Harvard  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sities have  found  an  historical  consistency 
In  American  action  In  Asia  with  that  of  other 
great  powers  In  the  past  that  have  soxight  to 
enforce  political  stability  so  that  econon^c 
expansion  might  be  carried  on. 

These  exp>erta — A.  Doak  Harnett  of  Co- 
liimblB,  John  K.  Palrbank  of  Harvard  and 
now  also  A.  M.  Halp>ern  of  Harvard — have 
their  differing  Ideas  on  how  China  might  be 
handled,  but  they  all  seem  to  agree  that  It 
Is  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tain China. 

There  emerges  therefore,  from  a  reepected 
academic  world  quite  a  different  attitude 
than  that  expressed  by  Senators  Pul.8bight, 
MoRSS,  Oruxninc,  McCarthy,  Hartiu,  and 
a  few  others.  No  resemblance  at  all  is  foiind 
between  the  views  of  these  experts  and  thoee 
of  various  poets,  llberallsts.  humanists, 
drama  critics,  novelists  and  columnists  who 
have  been  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  any 
kind  of  ground-based  Intervention  In  Asia. 

The  result  la  that  President  Johnson  is 
finally  getting  his  Intellectual  rationale  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam  from  highly  qualified 
Bourcea  In  the  academic  world. 


This  corresponds  roughly  to  what  sam- 
plings of  opinion  show  to  be  the  majority 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  It  sounds  also 
as  If  It  might  come  from  the  lips  of  those 
well-indoctrinated  American  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  who  simply  cannot  understand  the 
protest  movement  at  home. 

Prom  now  on  It  appears  that  the  argument 
will  veer  Into  the  field  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  doing  enough  to  draw  the  Communist 
Chinese  into  respectable  world  society.  This 
concerns  both  Barnett  and  Palrbank.  Far 
Eastern  Expert  Halpern  thinks  there  la  a 
good  chance  that  Asia  Is  settling  down,  and 
dramatic  changes  might  make  possible  a  mil- 
itary disengagement  In  a  few  years — but  not 
now. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  must  now  ap- 
proach China  with  the  olive  branch.  Hum- 
PHRET  has  an  Impregnable  answer.  We  have. 
We  do  so  every  month  or  two  in  talks  with 
the  Chinese  Reds  representative  In  War- 
saw. The  answer  Is  always  the  same.  Sup- 
port the  surrender  of  the  government  of 
Formosa  to  the  rule  of  Pelplng.  When  we 
say  no  to  that  the  conversations  come  to 
an  end. 

To  those  who  say  let  CommunUit  China 
Into  the  United  Nations,  Humphrxt's  answer 
is  also  impregnable.  Communist  China  does 
not  wish  to  join  the  United  Nations  aa  It 
Is  presently  constituted.  The  charter  must 
be  aimended  and  the  Republic  of  China  must 
be  excluded  before  Pelplng  would  accept  an 
invitation  to  join.  On  the  question  of  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Communist  China,  the 
Formosa  problem  again  intervenes. 

AU  the  probes  for  a  new  understanding 
with  China,  like  the  President's  peace  over- 
tures of  earlier  In  the  year,  lead  down  a  blind 
alley. 

These  aspects  of  the  problem  are  now 
coming  to  the  fore  for  closer  public  scrutiny 
as  the  dimensions  of  the  risk  of  war  with 
China  are  being  measured.  What  the  ad- 
ministration is  getting  out  of  the  current  de- 
bate is  a  better  public  understanding  of  what 
it  is  trying  to  do,  and  why. 

The  China  hearings  are  therefore  a  definite 
plus  for  the  administration  so  far,  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  Fulbricht  and  the  others. 


CLAIM  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
HAS  THE  BEST  MEDICAL  AND 
HEALTH  SERVICE  IN  THE 
WORLD 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  a  half  hour  special  order  to- 
day to  discuss  a  speech  by  Mr.  Francis 
Keppel,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, now  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  which  he  made  the  charge 
that  it  is  an  empty  boast  to  claim  that 
the  United  States  has  the  best  medical 
and  health  services  In  the  world. 


THE  SALE  OP  COMMODITY  CRED- 
IT CORN  AT  PRICE-BREAKING 
LEVELS 

Mr.  NEL£EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  letters. 


filB^l 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IfELSES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  protested  the  sale  of  Commodity 
Credit  com  at  price-breaking  levels.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  maintained  that 
my  comments  were  a  lot  of  "political 
noise." 

I  Just  received  a  telephone  call  from 
a  country  elevator,  A.  N.  Timm  b  Sons, 
at  Arlington,  Minn.,  In  an  area  that  suf- 
fered a  soft  com  crop,  where  there  will 
be  need  for  commodities  for  farm  needs 
and  farm  feed.  In  storage  in  their  ele- 
vators were  15.000  bushels.  Commodity 
Credit  Issued  loading  out  orders,  denying 
the  warehouseman  the  right  to  buy  It  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  farmers  In  the 
area.  / 

The  elevator  operator  tolcVroe  that  his 
local  needs  amount  to  80,000^ushels,  and 
yet  they  have  been  denied  the  chance  to 
buy  15,000  bushels  much  needed  by  the 
farmers  In  the  area. 

Mr  Tlmm  advised  me  that  Commodity 
Credit  sold  No.  2  yellow  com  in  Minnea- 
polis last  week  at  $1.17.  which  Is  far  be- 
low the  price  that  It  ought  to  be.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Is  breaking  the  market  and  at 
the  same  time  denying  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  buy  in  his  local  market. 

I  have  received  letters  from  a  number 
of  country  elevator  operators  In  the  past 
fews  days  complaining  of  these  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  orders  and  I  in- 
clude these  communications  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
amiam  CoornukiTTz  Eltvatom, 

Adrimn.  Minn..  Ifrch  12. 1968. 
Congr«8amui  Ai«CRn  Nklakn, 
Longvoorth    House    Office    Building, 
Wathi-agton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sib:  We  have  been  Informed  that 
the  Cominodlty  Credit  Corporation  la  calling 
In  all  stored  com  ajotl  la  not  going  to  allow 
the  elevators  an  option  to  buy. 

We  feel  that  we  ahould  b«  given  the 
privilege  to  bid  on  It,  aa  It  la  in  great  de- 
mand, having  many  big  feeders.  Thla  com 
was  raised  and  stored  In  this  community, 
why  not  be  able  to  keep  it  here? 

The  corn  In  this  area,  aa  well  aa  many 
others  waa  hard  bit  laat  fall,  with  an  early 
froat.  reaulUng  In  a  very  poor  quality  and 
moat  of  it  had  to  be  sold  aa  it  waa  of 
an  Inferior  quality  and  not  of  much  feed 
valua.  We  will  ne«d  the  better  quality 
com  for  our  summer  feeding.  We  do  not 
have  Euiy  corn  to  speak  of  left  In  storage 
on  the  farms  around  here  aa  our  1964  crop 
was  also  very  short. 

We    will    be    very    grateful    for    anything 
you  may  be  able  to  do  for  ua. 
Slaoareiy    youra, 

BoaXST    FiXOKN, 

Manager. 

Fabmebs   CoopnunvK   KLCVAToa   Co.. 

Luveme,  Minn. 
Hon.  Ancbsb  "SwtMUi, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

ZntAM.  Ma.  NBLaui:  The  latest  loading 
order  of  the  USDA  on  moving  30  million 
buahala  of  com  from  the  private  storage  in 
Mtr.neaota  and  South  Dakota  without  the 
V '  n  of  purchasing  this  corn  prompts 
inis   letter   to  you. 

We  ara  tn  an  are*  where  thla  com  wUl 
be  navdod  by  tbe  farmers  to  feed  their  Uve- 
atook.  We  fael  that  this  order  is  a  serloua 
blow  to  our   farmers.     Much   of   this   year's 


oorn  Is  wet  axul  will  hav  to  be  moved  or 
sold  before  warm  weather,  with  this  com 
gone  what  wlU  the  farmers  have  tot  feed? 
I  cannot  see  that  the  USDA  la  doing  any- 
thing but  hurting  the  farmers  of  our  area 
with  thla  order. 

Axiythlng   that  you   can   do   to  atop   this 
movement   of   com    from   our   area   will   be 
greatly  appreciated   by  tbe  farmers. 
Very  truly  youra, 

Vamok    Ebkbt,  ' 

Manager. 

MiinnOTA.  MiNif ., 

March  15,1966. 
Congressman  Amchxb  NkLpSxh, 
Wastiington,  D.C. 

Please  take  Immediate  action  to  investi- 
gate why  CCC  Is  taking  corn  out  of  feeding 
area  that  la  ahort  selling  It  direct  to  com- 
mission firms,  and  bypaaalng  local  elevatora. 
This  com  lias  to  stay  In  the  community  for 
feed. 

Job  Oislxsom. 

Adrian  CoomuTTVB  IXsvatob, 

Lismore.  Minn..  March  12, 1966. 
Congresaman  Kucttxm  Nxiasm, 
Longuorth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Snt:  I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  calling  In 
all  stored  com  and  Is  not  going  to  allow  the 
elevators  an  option  to  buy. 

We  feel  that  we  ahould  be  given  tbe  privi- 
lege to  bid  on  It,  as  It  la  in  great  demand, 
liavlng  many  big  feeders.  Thla  corn  waa 
raised  and  stored  In  thla  community,  why 
not  be  able  to  keep  It  here? 

The  com  In  thla  area,  aa  well  aa  many 
others,  waa  bard  hit  last  fall,  with  an  early 
froat,  resulting  In  a  very  poor  quality  and 
moat  of  U  had  to  be  sold  aa  It  waa  of  an  In- 
ferior quality  and  not  of  much  feed  value. 
We  wUl  need  the  better  quality  corn  for  our 
summer  feeding.  We  do  not  have  any  corn 
to  speak  of  left  In  storage  on  the  farma 
around  here  aa  our  1064  crop  alao  very  ahort. 

We  wlU  be  very  grateful  for  anything  you 
may  be  able  to  do  for  ua. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Dauc  Roixao,  MatMger. 

Oou>  Ttzld  Fabks, 
Darfur,  Minn.,  March  15.  1986. 
Hon.  Amchbb  Nbl,skm, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Nblmbm:  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
commodity  newaletter  dated  March  11  from 
the  J  ft  O  Oraln  Co.,  Minneapolla,  Minn.  At 
the  aame  time  we  received  this  letter  we  re- 
ceived word  that  we  would  be  asked  to  ahlp 
out  our  Nos.  1,  a,  and  3  com  which  we  have 
In  our  own  private  storage  while  there  la  still 
sonie  corn  tn  the  Oovemment  bin  alte.  We 
were  told  that  we  would  not  have  the  oppor- 
tuiuty  to  buy  this  corn  but  that  It  muat  be 
ahlpped  out.  You  know  the  kind  of  oom 
crop  we  had  in  southern  Mlnneaota  laat  year, 
meet  of  It  not  aultable  for  atorage  so  tbe 
farmers  around  here  had  to  sell  their  oorn 
and  are  buying  back  good  com  for  cattle  and 
hog  feed. 

If  our  good  com  la  going  to  be  shipped  out 
It  will  mean  that  we  will  have  to  ship  In  some 
oom  before  another  crop  which  may  make 
pretty  expensive  feed.  Years  ago  we  bought 
and  erected  additional  storage  space  with  the 
understanding  that  we  would  be  fUled  first 
before  the  Oovemment  blna  and  not  emptied 
unlasa  com  waa  going  out  of  condition,  this 
may  have  been  changed  since  that  time  but 
It  waa  the  xinderstandlng  when  we  added 
additional  storage  apace. 

Thla  does  not  mean  that  the  same  oom 
had  to  be  kept  In  storage  all  the  time  aa  we 
have  emptied  and  refilled  our  storage  space 
several  tlmea.  We  understood  that  the  Idea 
waa  to  store  the  com  In  tbe  country  where  It 
could  be  had  If  needed  by  the  farmers.    We 


are  not  surprised  at  tlxe  above  action  as  Ur. 
Freeman  Is  running  true  to  form  and  oppos.! 
Ing  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  maybe  he  wafeto 
us  to  get  In  on  the  welfare  program  as  ttMn 
are  reports  that  be  might  take  over  the  food 
program. 

We  have  just  had  our  directors'  meetlii{ 
and  tbe  boaxd  asked  me  to  write  you  In  re- 
gard to  thla  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Abtitob  Jornson. 

President. 

J  ft  O  Obaut  Co.  CoMMoorrr  Nbwb  Lrrm, 
Mabch  11.  1966 

COBM 

Corn  prlcea  declined  further  this  week 
under  a  continuation  of  heavy  commercl&l 
selling.  Final  closings  for  the  week  are  un- 
changed to  off  one-half  cent.  Qovermnect 
aales  continued,  although  not  aa  heavy  u 
durliig  the  previous  week.  Exporters  wer« 
not  buying  so  actively  this  week  and  the  best 
buying  came  from  commission  houses. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  discourage- 
ment over  news  from  Washington  warning 
farmers  not  to  overplant  feed  grains  and 
produce  a  huge  surplus.  A  report  said  that 
the  South  African  Oovemment  will  shortly 
oSer  to  reaell  a  cargo  of  U.S.  oorn  at  a  New 
Orleana  elevator  which  disturbed  loogt. 
Late  rains  In  Argentina  helped  their  com 
crop  which  la  about  ready  to  be  harvested 
and  they  will  have  an  exportable  surplus  of 
about  aoo  million  bushels  In  the  crop  year 
starting  April  1.  Chicago  stocks  Increased 
979.000  buahela  last  week  to  a  1.3  miUion 
versus  33.9  million  on  hand  a  year  ago.  Ex- 
ports laat  week  totaled  13.6  million  bushels 
and  since  October  i  now  total  300J  million 
bushels  compared  with  194.9  million  by  this 
sanae  time  last  year.  The  Kansas  City  CCC 
oflBce  annoxinced  today  that  they  were  a^ln 
restricting  sale*  to  50  carlot  limits  to  any 
one  firm  per  terminal  market.  The  CCC  to- 
day Issued  loading  orders  to  country  elev&ton 
Involving  over  60  million  bushels  of  com. 
wtilch  m  some  States  will  amount  to  100 
percent  of  the  stock.  Traders  were  of  the 
opinion  that  most  of  thla  woiild  apply  on 
sales  already  made  and  therefore  the  market 
was  not  Influenced  by  this  news.  It  still  ap- 
pears as  If  Oovemment  selling  la  going  to 
bold  prices  down. 


BREACHING  THE  4 '4 -PERCENT  GOV- 
ERNMENT BOND  CEILING  RATE 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoa« 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
financial  pages  of  the  morning  papers 
there  appears  a  large  ad  announcing 
the  sale  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
guge  Association  of  $410  miUlon  in  par- 
ticipation certificates.  These  come  due 
serially  over  a  period  of  16  years  The 
maturities  due  In  3  to  7  years  carry  an 
Interest  rate  of  6%  percent  and  none  ol 
them  carry  an  interest  rate  below  5^i 
percent.  These  rates  subsUntially 
breach  the  4V'4-percent  interest  rate  ceU- 
Ing  on  Government  bonds. 

These  participation  certificates  are 
not  subject  to  the  4  V* -percent  US.  bond 
rate  limitation  because  they  are  not  oo- 
Ugatlons  of  the  US.  Oovemment^ut 
they  do  bear  the  guarantee  of  "^ma 
and  that  guarantee  in  turn  U  supportea 
by  the  unlimited  right  at  FNMA  to  bor- 
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tow  funds  from  the  XJS.  Treasury  in  any 
amounts  that  may  be  needed  to  pay  prin- 
cipal and'or  Interest  on  the  certificates. 
As  a  recent  article  In  the  Daily  Bond 
Buyer  observes: 

If  this  Isn't  a  Federal  Government  guar- 
antee of  an  agency  Issue,  what  IsT 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  4  »-4 -percent 
ceiling  on  Government  bonds.  But  I 
would  tliink  that  my  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  hold  a  con- 
trary opinion,  would  be  most  disturbed 
by  this  indirect  breeching  of  the  4  Vi -per- 
cent Government  bond  interest  ceiling 
which  in  some  instances  amounts  to  as 
much  as  1 '  i  percentage  points  above  the 
ceiling.  It  Is  my  understanding  they 
have  formed  a  committee  of  approxi- 
mately 80  members  to  lead  a  "cinisade"' 
10 maintain  the  4y4-percent  bond  celling. 
This  is  an  end-run  around  the  4  V4 -per- 
cent ceiling  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Indirect  breaching 
of  the  ceiling  is  but  one  of  many  basic 
policy  considerations  which  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  face  when  the  admin- 
istration submits  its  so-called  sale-of- 
assets  proposal  greatly  expanding  par- 
ticipation sales  by  FNMA  next  year. 
There  are  other  fundamental  policy  de- 
cisions that  likewise  will  have  to  be 
made.  I  express  the  hope  that  when  this 
proposal  is  received,  the  Congress  will 
give  it  the  searching  and  critical  exam- 
ination it  deserves. 
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BREAD  AND  BUTTER  (X>RPS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which.  If  enacted, 
would  create  a  Bread  and  Butter  Corps. 
Dnder  the  proposal,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  coordinate  and  accel- 
erate the  export  of  America's  most  valu- 
able product — our  farm  "know-how" 
■:id  show-how." 

The  Bread  and  Butter  Corps  would 
consist  of  volunteers  who  are  either  for- 
mally trained  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  or  have  practical  experience  in 
these  fields.  These  volunteers  would  be 
trained  in  cooperation  with  the  land- 
frant  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  service  overseas  In 
underdeveloped  nations. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
nculture  would  establish  the  sUndards 
[or  membership  in  the  Corps,  but  the 
"^d  grant  and  other  coUeges  would  do 
the  training,  conduct  the  educational  in- 
stitutes, and  develop  necessary  research 
»nd  demonstration  programs. 

I  Intend  to  offer  this  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  480,  the  food-for- 
t**ce  program,  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  expert  wit- 
2^es  before  our  committee  and,  almost 
without  exception,  every  slnfle  witrieaB 
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has  stressed  the  need  for  increased  tech- 
nical assistance  to  developing  countries. 
The  proposals  now  before  our  committee 
do  not  make  specific  provisions  for  In- 
creasing this  needed  technical  assistance. 
In  an  effort  to  come  up  with  a  sound 
proposal,  I  have  in  the  past  2  mraiths 
contacted  the  president  of  every  land- 
grant  college  in  America,  every  director 
of  extension  service,  and,  In  addition,  a 
great  number  of  farm  leaders  through- 
out America.  The  response  has  been  ex- 
cellent, and  I  have  attempted  to  incor- 
porate the  suggestions  made  into  the 
proposal  introduced  today. 

America  must  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  ward  off  the  tragedy  of  world 
famine  that  threatens.  In  our  eagerness 
to  provide  humanitarian  reUef,  however, 
we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  getting 
food-needy  countries  dependent  upon  us 
for  continuous  handouts — ^America's 
breadbasket  is  Just  not  big  enough  to  feed 
a  hungry  world  for  any  substance  of 
time  into  the  future.  My  bill  is  based  on 
a  "self-help"  concept,  quite  consistent 
with  the  American  tradition  of  helping 
those  In  need  to  help  themselves. 


POVERTY  MEMO  NO.   3 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
poverty  memo  No.  3.  reciting  the  prob- 
lans  with  the  poverty  program.  We 
will  have  these  memos  daily  as  we  are 
able  to  present  information  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  payroll  "ghosts"  are 
haunting  Boston's  scandal -torn  poverty 
program.  The  FBI  now  has  some  leads 
on  the  extent  of  mismanagement  and 
fraud  imcovered  there  several  months 
ago. 

Two  himdred  of  the  six  hxmdred  teen- 
agers employed  in  the  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development,  Inc. — ABCD — 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  last  summer 
claim  they  received  Federal  income  tax 
W-2  forms  showing  more  income  than 
they  had  actually  received. 

In  other  Instances,  the  local  poverty 
board,  ABCD,  has  been  imable  to  track 
down  youths  who  were  either  signed  up 
without  addresses  or  who  are  non- 
existent "ghosts." 

U.S.  Attorney  W.  Arthur  Garrity  said 
the  FBI  determined  in  February  that  It 
had  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  case.  One  ABCD  official  said  he  was 
afraid  the  FBI  will  blow  Bostons  poverty 
program  right  cHit  of  the  window. 

This  is  not  the  first  scandal  fcH* 
Bostons  poverty  program.  Falsified  and 
padded  payrolls,  forged  identity  cards 
and  checks,  political  favoritism,  sloppy 
administration,  controversy  and  bitter- 
ness— all  have  been  a  part  of  Boston's 
poverty  politics. 

Federal  funds  were  held  up  for  2 
months,  but  on  January  17, 1966,  $1,503.- 
670  was  released  to  ABCD  by  the  Labor 


Department  and  a  spokesman  said  the 
Department  was  "satisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministrative changes  and  Improvements 
in  ABCD.' 

They  finally  had  to  fire  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Arnold  L.  Schuchter,  and  the 
Director,  Joseph  Slavet,  resigned  under 
pressure.  I  understand  Mr.  Schuchter 
is  now  employed  as  a  consultant  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Quie-Goodell  opportunity  crusade 
would  throw  out  the  present  war  on 
poverty  and  replace  it  with  a  sensible, 
scandal-free  program  that  would  get  the 
money  and  the  help  they  need  to  the  poor 
themselves. 


THE  INCREASING  PROBLEM  OF  NAR- 
COTICS ADDICTION  AND  FEDERAL 
COURT  TREATMENT  OP  DRUG 
ABUSERS 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  series  of  legis- 
lative proposals  on  the  subject  of  nar- 
cotics which  has  been  the  center  of  keen 
attention  of  my  predecessor,  John  Lind- 
say, as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Congressman  Ogden  R.  Reid,  and 
a  number  of  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and 
Robert  F.  Kkmnedy  from  New  York. 
This  series  of  four  bills  seeks  to  combat 
and  control  the  increasingly  shocking 
problem  of  drug  addiction  and  narcotics, 
which  is  a  problem  not  only  in  New  York 
City  but  also  In  the  Nation  and  through- 
out the  world. 

The  bills  introduced  today  would — 

First.  In  lieu  of  criminal  prosecution, 
authorize  the  pretrial  civil  commitment, 
for  medical  treatment  and  probationary 
after-care,  of  those  chsirged  with  nar- 
cotics offenses,  except  for  sale  with  in- 
tent to  resell  where  the  fullest  penalty 
of  the  law  should  siply.  This  has  here- 
tofwe  been  delineated  by  trend -setting 
New  York  State  legislation.  This  bill  is 
designed  after  that  principally  sponsored 
by  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Robert 
P.  KiNKEDY  in  the  Senate. 

Second.  Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $15  million  in  each  of  the  liext  3  fiscal 
years  for  grants  to  the  States  to  con- 
struct treatment  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities for  drug  users.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  these  facilities. 

Third.  Establish  a  $7,500,000  annual 
program  to  support  the  programs  of  the 
States  In  providing  Job  training,  family 
counseling,  psychiatric  care,  and  a  wide 
range  of  services.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  would  establish  a  Federal-State  two- 
thirds,  one-third  matching  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
to  ex-addicts  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
general  rehabilitation  and  to  allow  them 
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to  once  again  engage  In  useful  and  pro- 
ductive roles  in  the  community. 

Fourth.  Modify  the  present  manda- 
toi-y  prison  sentences  imposed  uix)n  ad- 
dicts to  permit  Federal  courts  greater 
discretion  in  the  employment  of  proba- 
tion and  sentence  suspension  and  pro- 
grams of  parole.  The  key  provision  In 
this  specific  legislation  would  be  to  end 
the  existing  5 -year  minimum  sentence 
Imposed  upon  narcotic  addicts.  The 
mandatory  sentence  for  narcotics  sellers, 
however,  would  not  be  changed.  This 
legislation  Is  designed  particularly  to 
benefit  the  rehabilitation  of  the  young 
first-time  offender. 

The  interest  In  the  field  of  narcotics 
addiction  Is  not  new.  The  problems  of 
drug  addiction  faiow  no  party  lines,  and 
we  must  all  Join  In  bipartisan  effort  to 
solicit  control  for  the  problems  and  dan- 
gers presented  by  the  addict.  This  leg- 
islation is  of  particular  Interest  to  New 
York  City  and  indeed  all  urban  areas 
because,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  many 
problems  connected  with  narcotic  addic- 
tion, there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  In 
the  Incidence  of  crime — homicides  and 
robberies — as  a  result  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion. Moreover,  the  horrifying  effects 
of  drugs  are  unfortunately  being  Intro- 
duced to  the  yoxmger  members  of  our 
society. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  of  New  York  City,  in 
a  statement  made  June  9,  1965.  said: 

Homicide  is  the  most  spectacular  symptom 
of  the  malignant  drug  traffic  infecting  our 
society.  Not  so  well  publicized  are  the  thou- 
sands of  robberies,  burglaries,  and  assaults 
perpetrated  as  a  direct  result  of  the  per- 
nicious misuse  of  narcotics.  Little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid,  moreover,  to  the  subtle 
manifestations  of  the  disintegration  of  self 
through  drugs  •  •  •  the  addicted  father, 
the  addicted  daughter,  the  addicted  wife. 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, almoet  50.000  narcotics  addicts  live  In 
the  United  States.  This  figure  may  be  much 
too  low;  it  has  been  estimated  that  60,000 
addicts  are  residents  of  New  York  City  alone. 
Even  the  most  conservative  statistics  place 
almost  half  the  Nation's  known  drug  users 
In  New  York, 

Pot  too  long,  these  unfortimates  have  been 
dealt  with  almoet  exclusively  by  the  police, 
the  courts,  and  the  prisons.  Existing  Federal 
law  provides  severe  penalties  for  narcotics 
puahers.  those  depraved  purveyors  of  moral 
subversion  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
the  law  subjects  addicts  to  prison  terms  al- 
most equally  severe. 

To  my  mind,  this  procedure  has  proven  Its 
Inefflcacy.  The  solution  to  drug  addiction— 
as  opposed  to  the  exploitation  of  the  ad- 
dicts— win  not  be  found  in  the  prisons.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  clinics  and  hospitals. 

For  although  the  dr\ig  user  may  become 
a  criminal  because  of  his  addiction,  he 
fundamentally  Is  a  sick  person  and  should 
be  treated  as  such  What  should  concern  ua 
moet  Is  not  punlshnnent.  but  the  far  more 
difficult  process  of  ending  the  user's  com- 
pulsion toward  drugs  and  his  dependence 
upon  them. 

Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
has  been  working  on  a  series  of  proposals 
on  a  statewide  basis  designed  to  deal 
with  the  vast  problem  of  narcotics  and 
the  dru«  uaer.  The  legislation  I  have 
proposed  today.  It  Is  hoped,  will  comple- 
ment those  efforts  of  the  States  and  will 
match  the  Stat*  grants  on  a  two-thirds 
to  one-third  basis. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  our  Federal  laws  must  be  revamped 
in  this  crucial  area.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  criminal  pusher  and  the  vic- 
timized addict  who  is  in  need  of  medical 
treatment,  assistance,  and  rehabilitation. 
We  must  act  without  delay  in  this,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  severe  problem 
areas. 


TITLE   III— REPEAL   OF   COMPLAINT 
REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
.from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the  historic 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Brown  tigalnst 
Board  of  Education  outlawed  racial  seg- 
regation in  our  American  educational 
system.  One  year  later  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  applied  to  segregation  in  other 
public  facilities,  such  as  State  parks. 
Yet.  In  many  places  the  mandate  of  the 
14th  amendment  is  not  being  fully  ob- 
served and  respected. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  enacted.  In  titles  HI  and  IV 
the  Congress  recognized  that  it  was  un- 
just to  compel  private  persons  to  carry 
the  full  burden  of  instituting  lawsuits 
to  end  discriminatory  practices  in  schools 
and  public  faculties.  The  1964  act  em- 
powered the  Attorney  General  to  file 
civil  actions  In  Federal  court  to  enjoin 
such  discrimination.  However,  his  au- 
thority is  limited  and  hampered  by  two 
important  restrictions  which  render  it 
much  less  than  adequate  to  meet  the 
need.  First,  the  Attorney  General  may 
not  institute  proceedings  imless  he  re- 
ceives a  signed  written  complaint  alleg- 
ing that  the  writer  Is  being  denied  his 
constitutional  rights  with  respect  to 
schools  or  public  facilities.  Second,  the 
Attorney  General  may  not  sue,  even  If 
he  does  receive  such  a  complaint,  imless 
In  his  judgment  the  writer  is  "unable  to 
initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal 
proceedings  for  relief." 

These  two  restrictions  unduly  circum- 
scribe the  Attorney  General's  authority. 
The  first  restriction — receipt  of  a  writ- 
ten complaint — is  objectionable  because 
In  many  areas  persons  who  seek  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
written  complaint  requirement  and  thus 
do  not  know  what  they  must  do  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  sue  on  their  behalf.  In  some 
places  persons  whose  rights  are  denied 
are  subjected  to  IntlmldaUon  by  threats 
or  force  or  the  environment  Is  hostile 
to  the  aissertlon  of  constitutional  rights 
by  citizens.  In  such  places,  many 
Negroes  are  simply  afraid  to  complain  to 
the  Attorney  General.  The  anomalous 
result  under  present  law  Is  that  the 
Attorney  General  may  be  powerless  to 
act  In  the  very  areas  In  which  Federal 
Intervention  is  most  needed. 

The  second  restriction — that  private 
persons  must  be  unable  to  bring  suit  on 


their  own  behalf— conflicts  in  princble 
with  similar  authority  granted  to  u»e 
Attorney  General  to  bring  suits  to  en 
join  discrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations, employment,  and  voting  in 
these  other  fields  he  Is  generally  free  to 
sue  whenever  he  deems  the  public  in- 
terest to  require  It,  whether  or  not  pri- 
vate aggrieved  persons  might  be  able 
to  sue.  There  is  no  good  and  sufficient 
reason  to  treat  school  and  public  facility 
suits  differently.  The  present  law.  by 
emphasizing  the  private  and  personal 
nature  of  this  kind  of  litigation,  lo5« 
sight  of  the  great  public  Interest  in 
achieving  desegregation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  Is  imporUnt 
to  remove  these  artificial  barriers  to  ef- 
fective Federal  action  to  secure  these 
fundamental  rights.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  these  rights  are  war- 
rants for  the  here  and  now — not  abstract 
and  pious  hopes  for  a  distant  future 
time.  Action  now  by  this  Congress  is 
required  to  make  the  14th  amendment 
a  reality  throughout  the  land. 


A  SOLDIER'S  LETTER  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Shreveport  Times  published  an  editorial 
on  March  13.  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  for 
it  concerns  itself  with  one  of  our  young 
men,  still  In  his  teens,  serving  in  Viet- 
nam, who  has  made  an  indelible  contri- 
bution to  the  glory  of  this  Nation. 

I  speak  of  Leslie  Wells  of  Shreveport, 
La.  He  is  not,  at  least  not  yet,  one  of 
the  fabled  heroes  of  the  war  with  a  chest 
full  of  ribbons  to  testify  to  his  heroic 
feats.  He  is  one  of  the  countless  thou- 
sands, as  the  editorial  says,  "whose  end- 
less bravery  lies  in  the  unseen,  and  thus, 
unsung  dally  monotony  of  going  forth 
into  jungles  morning  and  night,  knowing 
that  the  stake  is  to  kill  or  to  be  killed." 
I  am  proud  of  this  young  man.  The 
Nation  is  proud  of  him.  I  would  hope 
that  a  portion  of  his  calm  dedication  »-lli 
rub  off  on  those  who,  sadly  enough,  be- 
little this  struggle  for  freedom  thousands 
of  miles  from  om-  shores  and.  In  their 
whlnlngs.  sometimes  aid  and  comfort  the 
enemy.  I  want  my  fellow  Members  of 
this  body  to  share  my  pride  in  this  youth 
and  I  commend  this  editorial  to  their 
attention. 

The  courage  and  heroism  of  many  young 
Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam  stands  out 
glowingly  even  on  battlefields  where  courage 
and  heroism  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Th« 
bronze  placed  on  their  breasts  testifies  to 
this— 13  marines  from  1  outfit  decorated 
for  combat  bravery  in  1  day;  three  Medali 
of  Honor  (the  Nation's  highest  combat 
award)  In  a  few  week<:  docens  of  othw 
medals  and  citations.  These  are  the  men 
tapped  by  fate  to  be  seen  and  sung— tlieir 
gaJiantry  and  their  de«da  reported,  their 
bravery  put  into  official  records. 


But  there  are  alao  the  tens  of  thousands 
a  American  boys— moeUy  atill  teenager*— 
whose  endless  bravery  lies  In  the  unseen,  and 
tbui  unsung,  dally  monotony  of  ?olng  forth 
mto  jungles  morning  and  night,  knowing 
^ut  the  (take  is  to  klU  or  be  kUled. 

Wbat  are  the  thoughts  of  these  kids  sud- 
denly become  men — their  thoughts  as  to  the 
eosmy.  their  country,  their  folks  at  home, 
their  6od? 

One  of  these  teenagers  Is  a  former  Shreve- 
port Pair  Park  High  School  student  who  vol- 
unteered In  the  Marines  at  17.  was  In  combat 
ind  wounded  as  he  turned  18,  and  now  la 
recovering  in  a  hospital  in  Japan,  probably 
to  return  to  combat  before  he  Is  19.  The 
Xline*  presents  below  excerpts  from  some  of 
tiiii  youngster's  letters  home.  We  do  not  do 
io  because  he  Is  something  above  and  beyond 
hii  comrades  In  arms,  but  because  he  is  not. 
He  is  Just  an  American  boy.  suddenly  called 
cffl  to  kill— and  perhaps  die — In  hU  coun- 
try's service.  And  It  is  because  there  are  so 
msny  tens  of  thousands  of  American  Iwys 
Just  Uke  him  that  our  country  is  certain  to 
wm  this  war  in  Vietnam. 

t«aUs  Wells  was  Uke  a  lot  of  other  Shreve- 
port teenagers.  He  went  to  Pair  Park  High 
School  and  rooted  for  the  Indians  against 
Byrd.  In  the  summer,  be  raised  rabbits, 
lesmed  how  to  drive  the  family  car,  and 
mowed  neighborhood  yards  for  spare  change. 

Last  summer— Leslie's  18th — wasn't  spent 
kt  home,  but  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Chu 
Ul  in  South  Vietnam.  Ijeslle  went  into 
combat  with  the  3d  Uarlne  Division  and 
wu  part  of  the  outfit  that  handed  the  Com- 
munist Vletcong  their  first  licking  In  years. 

Sometime  In  January  Leslie's  patrol  came 
under  fire  and  he  hit  the  ground.  Unfor- 
tunstely,  he  fell  on  a  poisoned  Vletcong 
bamboo  stake.  Leslie's  going  to  be  all  right 
snd  is  now  recovering  In  an  American  mili- 
tary hospital  In  Japan.  He  wants  to  rejoin 
his  unit  as  soon  as  possible  In  Vietnam. 

Leslie's  parenU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O  B.  Wells 
o(  1838  Vivian  Street,  have  let  the  Times  see 
some  of  the  many  letters  he  sent  home  while 
In  combat.  Here  are  excerpts — the  thoughts 
of  k  Shreveport  boy  who  enlisted  (volun- 
teered) in  the  Marines  at  17,  was  in  combat 
and  wounded  after  barely  turning  18,  and 
probably  will  be  back  In  combat  again  before 
be  Is  18: 

"I  think  we  are  winning  the  war  down 
here.  In  more  ways  than  one.  I^iese  people 
have  bad  a  taste  of  freedom.  They  Uke  It. 
They  will  fight  to  keep  it  and  we  want  to 
help  them." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  this  war.  you  have  to  go  and  find  the 
Vletcong.  It  just  Unt  that  easy.  It's  not 
the  saoM  kind  of  war.   It's  entirely  different." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Xrery  now  and  then  we  are  called  upon 

to  go  on  patrol.  I  go  on  every  one  I  can. 
Why?    I  don't  know." 

•  •  •  «  • 
"Sometimes    we    receive    some    action    on 

P»trol.  Sometimes  we  don't.  tJsually  the 
»cUon,  if  there  Is  any.  comes  on  night 
patrol." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"When  I'm  under  fire,  I  think  about  a  lot 
M  things.  But  mainly  I  think  about  my 
tsmuy  •  •  •  the  people  I  love.  Some  of  my 
buddies  don't  come  back.  When  they  don't 
wxae  back  It  hurts.  It  really  hurts." 
•  .  .  . 

■^ome  of  the  Vletcong  dont  really  want 
t«  tight  us.  They  are  forced  to  do  It.  Then 
70U  have  the  hard-core.  They  want  to  fight. 
">»e  are  the  ones  who  hit  yon  and  then 
n«y  sad  fight.  They  don't  hit  and  run." 
• 

"The  thing  that  really  deprenes  me  are 
we  draft-card  burners  and  the  antl-Vlet- 
"»m  demonstrators.    They  don't  know  what 


they  are  talking  abont.  They  really  (toot. 
Tbey  act  like  selflsh  ctalldreo." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"How  Is   old  Candy  <lalnc?''     (At  bome 

Candy  was  LesUe's  dog.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  know  that  I  am  fighting  for  a  good 
cause,  and  Tm  proud  to  be  able  to  help  these 
people  In  an  American  way  *  *  *  in  every 
way  possible." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"When   I   got   Dlanne's    (Leslie's   younger 

sister)  picture,  we  were  In  the  middle  of 
noovlng  (chasing  the  Vletcong),  aoid  it  was 
raining,  and  I  had  to  throw  it  away.  Send 
another  one  please." 

•  «  •  •  • 
"For  a  shower,  the  first  3  months,  we  got 

our  bath  out  of  our  helmets.  'Horse-baths' 
were  what  we  called  them.  Now  we  have  a 
60-gallon  barrel  mounted  on  a  stand.  You 
pull  the  nozzle  on  the  hose  and  you  get 
wet  •  •  •  and  cold.  But  a  lot  of  the  units 
are  still  getting  horse-baths." 

•  •  •  «  • 

"Being  in  Vietnam  has  taught  me  to  be  a 
man  and  act  like  a  man.  It  makes  me  real 
proud  to  be  living  In  a  free  country  like  the 
United  States  of  America." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"On  Sunday  I  make  a  special  effort  to  go 

to  church.    It  msOces  me  feel  better  to  go." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"At  Chu-Lal.  where  I  am.  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  16.30  liberty  for  anybody.  BeaUy 
a  person  Is  on  duty  24 — might  say  35 — hours 
a  day." 


"When  Dvall  call  is  sounded,  the 
of  seems  to  stop." 


kind 


"I'm  stire  that  all  my  buddies  wUI  back  me 
up  In  saying  thanks  for  all  the  support 
we're  getting  from  everywhere — the  Mood 
donors,  books,  csindy,  letters. " 

•  •  *  •  • 

"It's  hotter  than  beck  out  here.  Too  hot. 
I  had  a  mild  case  of  sunstroke  yesterday. 
Over  and  OK  today." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  can't  seem  to  get  clean.  And  this  sand 
(around  Chu-Lal)  gets  Into  everything.  We 
have  to  clean  our  weapons  constantly." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  USO  shows  are  always  appreciated. 

I  saw  Bob  Hope  and  he  was  great." 

•  •  *  •  • 

"Most  people  Joke  about  my  southern 
drawl.  Call  me  such  things  as  'Swamp  Rat' 
and  'Alligator  Wrestler.'  All  in  fun.  of 
course." 

«  •  •  •  • 

"Are  all  the  kids  (Leslie  has  three  sisters 
at  home)  making  good  grades?" 

•  •  *  •  • 

"It  (the  war)  has  taught  me  to  carry  my 
burden  *  *  *  to  do  my  part.  I  sleep  at 
night." 

•  •  •  •  • 
And  Americans  sleep  better  In  their  homes. 

too.    because   of   Leslie   Wells — ai>d    tens   of 
thousands  of  American  boys  like  him 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    OP    THE 
CIVIL  SE31VICE  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objecttoa. 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  introduce  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide 
that  certain  sick  leave  accumulated  by 
the  clvfl  service  employees  shall  be 
granted  as  creditable  service  for  the  pur- 
poses of  computing  retirement  annuities 
for  Federal  employees. 

We  haye  heard  often  In  recent  year 
that  measures  are  needed  to  help  curb 
increasing  abuses  of  sick  leave  benefits. 
We  have  also  heard  often  that  some  form 
of  reward  should  be  given  to  employees 
who  use  their  sick  leave  sparingly,  saving 
the  Federal  Government  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  needed  to  hire  substi- 
tute  employees. 

My  bill  should  assist  greatly  in  reduc- 
ing abuses  and  in  rewarding  loyal  em- 
ployees. The  sick  leave  an  employee  ac- 
crues has  value  during  his  career  as  a 
form  of  liKJome  insurance.  It  does  not 
have  any  residual  value  upon  retirement 
and  some  employees  retire  with  over 
2,000  hours  of  sick  leave  for  which  they 
receive  not  a  penny. 

I  think  that  this  sick  leave  should  have 
a  residual  value;  not  an  immediate  cash 
value  which  would  be  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee, but  something  more  permanent 
as  a  reward. 

The  granting  of  this  time  toward  re- 
tirement computations  would  not  be  very 
expensive  for  the  Federal  Government. 
For  example,  an  employee  with  2.100 
hours  of  sick  leave  to  his  credit  at  re- 
tirement would  receive  an  additional  an- 
nuity which  would  be  approximately  2 
percent  of  his  high  5 -year  average  salary 
for  each  year  of  his  life  after  his  retire- 
ment. This  is  less  than  half  what  it 
would  cost  the  Government  if  each  em- 
ployee used  all  of  his  sick  leave  during 
his  working  life. 

I  think  this  Is  a  fringe  benefit  that  our 
employees  deserve.  It  should  assist  ad- 
ministrators in  controlling  abuses  of  sick 
leave  privileges,  yet  will  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  great  sums  of 
money. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asfc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MMERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise that  It  was  made  subject  to  rules 
being  granted.  I  now  understand  that 
only  one  of  the  rules  mentioned  for 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
was  granted,  find  we  shall  amend  the 
program  accordingly. 

A  rule  was  granted  on  H.R.  10607  to 
reimburse  certain  moving  expenses  of 
Federal  employees,  and  this  bill  will  be 
programed  for  Wednesday  and  the 
balance  of  the  we^.  The  others  will  not 
be  on  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 
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NATIONAL   DEFENSE   EDUCATION 
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Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmoua  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  nilnute  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Speaker, 
after  the  Introduction  of  the  the  Higher 
Education   Amendments   of   1966    HR 
13174  and  HR.  13237,  the  Special  Sub- 
commjttee  on  Education  began  a  series 
of  public  hearings  to  learn  the  views  of 
the  administration,  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities,  and  the   banking  cominunity. 
This  leglslaUon  contains  the  administra- 
tlons  recommendations  for  the  exten- 
sion and  funding  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
Uon  PaclliUes  Act  of  1963,  and  title  in 
of    the   Higher  Education  Act  of    1965. 
a-s  well  as  certain  amendments  making 
considerable    revisions   in   the    National 
Defense  Education  Act.  title  II  student 
loan  program.    John  E.  King,  president 
of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  repre- 
senting the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, described  this  latter  provision  as 
follows. 

At  the  rlBk  of  oversimplifying,  we  suggest 
that  the  basic  propoaltion  In  the  pending 
bm  la  to  terminate,  as  quickly  as  possible- 
even  thU  year  U  possible— the  National  De- 
I»nM  Education  Act  program  and  subetltute 
ror  It  a  program  in  which  all  student  loan 
needs  would  be  met  through  the  commercial 
lending  market. 

Many  coUege  presidents  and  student 
aid  officers  across  the  Nation  have  ex- 
pre.s-sfx!  deep  concern  about  this  pro- 
posed drastic  change  in  the  National 
Defen.se  Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram Renectlng  the  viewpoint  of  many 
Is  this  statement  by  a  Georgia  student 
counselor : 

The  Presidents  cuu  in  budget  eliminat- 
ing National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  for 
college  studenu  has  panicked"  some  of  my 
former  counselees  (now  in  college  and  bor- 
rowing National  Defense  Education  Act 
funds)  and  some  planning  to  enroll  In  col- 
lege neit  year.  At  least  two  InstltuUona  have 
announced  to  their  student  bodies  that  no 
money  will  be  available  from  thU  source  next 
year,  I  cannot  see  cutUng  out  this  mo«, 
worthwhile  program  In  order  to  begin  others 
of  dubious  quality  and  success. 

It  was  not.  however.  untU  we  heard 
the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the 
higher  educational  community  this 
*eek  that  there  was  full  appreciation  of 
the  extreme  urgency  of  the  situaUon. 
To  demonstrate  this  urgency  may  I 
quote  the  statement  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education: 

It  U  now  mld-M&rch,  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  made  moral  commltmenU  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  students 
and  must  be  in  a  position  in  2  or  3  weeks 
to  assure  them  of  an  ability  to  meet  those 
commltmenU  if  the  studenu  do  their  part 
by  maintaining  saUsfactocy  records  An 
ability  to  make  firm  commltmenU  also 
within  the  next  3  or  3  weeks,  to  proepecUve 
r-shmen  and  transfer  studenu  Is  even  more 

'A.::  ,^se8  following  the  council  also 
-!:  ew  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  a  decision 


was  necessary  within  the  next  week  or 
two.  Telegrams  and  letters  from  col- 
lege and  university  presidents,  deans 
and  administrators  joined  in  this  plea. 
The  following  telegram  is  IndicaUve  of 
ones  received  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  every  area  of  the  country: 

Urgently  request  on  behalf  of  large  num- 
ber of  our  studenu  that  every  possible  ef- 
fort be  made  to  continue  naUonal  defense 
student  loan  program  full  scale  through 
next  fiscal  year.  It  appears  to  us  simply 
Impossible  otherwise  to  avoid  chaotic  situa- 
tion and  severe  cutback  In  educational  op- 
portunmes  for  needy  studenu  both  old  and 
new,  I  assiu-e  you  this  is  of  major  and 
serious  Importance,  If  planning  could  be- 
gin soon  for  fiscal  1968  It  might  be  possible 
to  be  ready  In  time,  but  fiscal  1967  Is  already 
an  emergency  problem. 
Respectfully, 

Elvis  J,  Stah*. 
President,  Indiana  University. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  other  letters  and  telegrams 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  as  well  as 
much  of  the  relevant  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee. 

These  messages  and  pleas  indicating 
that  utter  chaos  would  result  on  coUege 
campuses  across  the  Nation,  left  the  sub- 
committee with  no  alternative  It  be- 
came abundantly  clear  that  the  sub- 
committee needed  to  act  and  act  im- 
mediately. 

In  executive  session  today.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  subcommittee  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  sub- 
committees  determination  to  continue 
A  t  »..,^%"°"*^  Defense  Education 
Act  UUe  II  student  loan  program  with- 
out revision  for  the  next  fiscal  year  at 
the  full  authorization  of  $190  million 
for  Federal  capital  contributions  to  col- 
lege and  university  revolving  funds. 

This  will,  hopefully,  enable  college  and 
university  student  aid  officers  to  make 
commitments   to    students    during    the 
months  of  March  and  April  for  next 
year  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and 
must  continue  to  do  if  needy  students 
are  to  have  opportunities  for  higher  ed- 
ucation.   Unless  the  subcommittee  took 
some  afflrmaUve  step  such  as  we  did 
this,  according  to  all  of  the  evidence' 
would  not  have  been  possible.    The  sub- 
committee  views   the   Federal   commit- 
ment  to   higher   education    with   great 
pride   but  also  as  a  moral  commitment 
to  coUeges  and  universities  and  to  the 
youth  of  this  NaUon.    The  subcommittee 
could  not  allow  the  confidence  our  stu- 
dents and  colleges  have  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Federal  program  to  be  under- 
mined nor  could  they  participate  in  what 
could  have  developed  into  a  congresslon- 
al  breech  of  faith. 

The    colleges    and    universities    have 
made  their  position  abundantly  clear. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  following  telegrams  and  letters: 
Eugene.  Oku.. 

„        __  Ji#«rc*  14, 1966. 

Hon,  EorrH  Oaxjuf. 

Chairman.   Su.l>committee  on   Education 
House  of  Representatives. 
WasMngton,  B.C.: 

I  urge  your  vigorous  support  to  preserve 
the  naUonal  defense  student  loan  program. 
To    discontinue    or    change    thla    exceUent 
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source  of  student  financial  aid  without  «r. 
ful  planning  could  be  disastrous  forOr.  ' 
studenu,  ^ 

R.   E.   LSEUALLXN 

Chancellor  Oregon  State 
System  of  Higher  Education 

Et7GBNE.  OaCC 

Hon.  EDrTH  G.EEN.  "'^'^^  iS.'mt 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Education 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Amendmenu  to  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent  loan  program  now  being  considered  bv 
your  subcommittee  leave  Inatltutions^t^ 
out  sufficient  loan  funds  at  a  crucial X 
in  the  financial  aid  calendar.    Not  on  y^ 
studenu  seeking  loans  for  next  year  bt  w 
without  definite  sources  of  funis  but  aSo 
institutions  will  experience  Impossible  proS^ 
lems   In   packaging   financial   aid   as  li  ~. 
quired,  for  example.  In  the  granting  of  edui 
cauonal  opportunity  granu.    To  amend  t^e 
program    now   on   without   careful   thought 
and  planning  will,  throw  Oregon's  flnaocu 
aid  community  lnt»  complete  chaos  and  Z 
render   It    Incapable   of  serving  studenul 
their  quest  for  educational  funds,    Nationii 
defense  student  loans,  a  Federal  commltm"' 
to  studenu.  must  be  preserved.    Please  luo- 
port^the  program  with  all  your  energy  and 

David  Johnson. 
Executive  Secretary 
Oregon  State  Scholarship  CpmmUsion. 

Albany.  NY,. 
~.    „  March  16,  tSSt 

The  Honorable  EorrH  Green, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  167  colleges  and  unlverslUei 
in  the  Stat«  of  New  Tork  urgenUy  requert 
national  defense  student  loan  program  re- 
main unchanged  for  this  year  continuing 
•  190  million  appropriation. 

Lestee  W.  Incall. 
Executive  Secretary  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  of  the  Statt 
of  New  York. 

Columbia,  Mo,. 
March  17.  im 
Represenuuve  Edith  Okken, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education 
House  OfUce  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  program  be  funded  at  the 
full  $190  million  authorized  for  19««-«7,  A 
marked  reduction  at  this  time  would  csum 
widespread  disruption  and  the  students  with 
the  greatest  need  would  be  the  onee  hardMt 
hit.  In  1965-66.  our  Missouri  banks  are 
loaning  more  money  to  University  of  IfU- 
•ourl  studenu  than  we  have  had  avaUabl* 
from  NDSL.  Hence  If  ND6L  U  conUnued  u 
authorised  and  the  banks  pick  up  the  ever- 
Increasing  demands  for  loans,  we  would  have 
a  working  combination  which  would  mott 
nearly  meet  the  studenU'  needs. 

Elmix  Ellis. 
President,  University  of  Missouri. 


Cricaco,  III. 
March  17,  1966. 
Congreaswoman  EorrH  Orkxn, 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  AMoclatton  for  Higher  Education  of 
NEA  urgea  continuation  of  NDEA  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year  while  thoroughly 
studying  the  feasibility  of  the  admlnlstrs- 
tlon  proposal. 

C,  R,  Caefente*, 
Association  for  Higher  Education. 


Cambexdoe.  Mass.. 

March  17.  1986. 
Bepreeenta-tlve  KnrrH  Oreem, 
House  Office  Building. 
ffashington,  D.C.: 

I  want  to  urge  atirxigly  that  the  NDBA 
loan  program  be  renewed  unchanged  for 
next  year  as  soon  as  possible.  Oollegee  are 
alitady  admitting  new  studenU  for  entrance 
in  September  and  thousands  of  needy  stu- 
dent* across  the  country  will  be  denied  ad- 
mission If  the  present  uncertainties  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  are  allowed  to  affect 
admission  and  financial  aid  deciMons. 

Fred  L.  Olikp, 
Oean  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aids, 

Harvard  University . 

New  Haven.  Conn., 

March  17,  1966. 
Hon,  EorrH  Oreen. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Title  n  of  H.R,  13174  seems  to  us  an  awk- 
ward and  unduly  complicated  way  to  assure 
the  availability  of  student  loans  lor  1966-67 
on  national  defense  student  loan  program 
terms.  We  understand  the  need  for  these 
mechanisms  would  be  obviated  If  Congress 
would  appropriate  for  fiscal  year  1967  the  full 
amounts  authorization  by  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  Office  of  Education,  the  banks,  and 
colleges  and  universities  are  going  to  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  in  the  year  ahead 
to  implement  the  insured  loan  program  un- 
der title  IV,  part  B  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1968  without  having  to  worry  about 
discontinuity  or  cum,ber8ome  new  features  of 
ths  national  defense  student  loan  p>rogram. 
Accordingly,  we  urge  that  title  H  of  HJt, 
13174  not  be  enacted  and  that  the  full 
tnvounts  authorized  undM  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Yale  UNivEHsrrr, 
By  David  B.  H.  BIastin, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  CJoi'- 
emmenf  Relations. 

Medforo.  Mass., 

March  16.  1966. 
Representative  EnrrH  Orexn. 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
Wuhin0on.  D.C.: 

Tufts  University  urges  continuation  of  na- 
tional defense  loans  at  least  at  present  level. 
A*  a  director  of  mass  help  I  have  heard  nu- 
merous representatives  of  banks  express  great 
doubt  that  they  wlU  be  able  or  willing  to 
meet  student  loan  demands  In  present  credit 
«uation  should  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  be  canceled  or  appropriation  re- 
auced.  Since  there  wlU  be  no  analysis  of 
Jamily  need  for  guaranteed  loans  beyond 
•15,000  adjusted  Income  determination,  re- 
quest lor  Interest-free  loans  should  rapidly 
nt»  far  over  present  level.  We  think  that 
lower  Income  families  are  least  likely  to  ap- 
proach banks  for  loans  or  receive  them  if 
1i«y  do.  In  a  scarcity  slttiatlon. 

M»ny  colleges  have  demonstrated  compe- 
tence and  skin  in  administering  loans  ac- 
J^nilng  to  need.  (Although  Tufu  has 
«»ned  over  »1.6  million  to  1.600  stu- 
itnts.  at  last  report  only  21  Tufts  studenU 
•ere  12.626  overdue  on  defense  loans.)  We 
JJ^ge  that  colleges  be  permitted  to  continue 
w  assist  deserving  studenu  by  awarding  air 
•*«*««•  that  Include  long-term  loans,  as 
•«il  a»  scholarships  and  Jobs. 

Grant  E.  Curtis, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

Tufts  University. 

New  Orleans,  La., 

ii_  -  March  17.  1966. 

•«  EorrH  Green. 

"^' Of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC: 

*^tlal  that  National  Defense  Education 
lowx    program    conUnue    unchanged. 


CommltmenU  muat  be  made  Immediately 
to  assure  financial  support  for  deserving  stu- 
denU. 

H.  B.  liONOENECKSK. 

President,  Tulane  University. 

New  OrUlans,  La., 

March  17.  1966. 
Mrs.  Edith  Oreen. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  that  present  program  of 
National  Defense  Education  Act  college  stu- 
dent loans  be  continued.  Prompt  action  on 
this  program  Is  necessary  to  cletu-  up  con- 
fusion among  studenU  presently  applying 
for  loans  so  they  can  make  firm  plans  for 
their  college  education  without  financial 
hardship. 

H.  R,  Jollet, 
President.  Loyola  University. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

March  16.  1966. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Because  of  laUness  of  date  and  Imminence 
of  time  for  financial  aid  commitment  by  col- 
leges and  scholarship  sponsoring  agencies 
like  ours,  we  urge  that  full  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loan  allocations  be 
continued  tor  the  coming  academic  year. 
We  also  urge  that  direct  allocations  to  col- 
leges for  student  loans  be  continued  perma- 
nently for  low-income  studenu. 

Richard  L,  Plaut. 
President,  National  Scholarship 
Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students. 

Bloominoton,  Ind., 

March  15.  1966. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  on  behalf  of  large  num- 
ber of  our  StudenU  that  every  possible  effort 
be  made  to  continue  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  full  scale  through  next 
fiscal  year.  It  appears  to  us  simply  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  avoid  chaotic  situation  and 
severe  cutback  m  educational  opportunities 
for  needy  studenU.  both  old  and  new,  I  as- 
sure you  this  is  of  major  and  serious  Impor- 
tance, If  planning  could  begin  soon  for 
fiscal  1968  it  might  be  possible  to  be  ready  in 
time,  but  fiscal  1967  Is  already  an  emergency 
problem. 

Respectfully, 

Elvis  J.  Stabr. 
President.  Indiana  University. 

Notre  Dame.  Ind., 

March  16,  1966. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Absolutely  crucial  that  national  defense 
loan  program  be  continued  one  more  year  so 
as  not  to  leave  a  oomplete  blank  this  year. 
Ninety  banks  Invited  to  discuss  prograox  and 
only  two  appeared. 
Regards. 

Father  Ted  Hesburoh,  CSC. 

MooRHEAD,  Minn., 

Jirarc^  16,  1966. 
Hon.  Edith  Green. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Request  you  reesUblish  national  defense 
student  loans  at  fiUl  9194  million  at  least 
for  this  year.  HJl.  18174  not  practloal.  Too 
much  redtape.  private  sector  credit  too 
tight.    We  need  to  commit  financial  aid  now. 

Guarantee  loan  program  sounds  Interest- 
ing but  to  expect  It  to  work  this  year  la  Just 


not  reesoiial>le.     Please  advise  me  of  your 
position. 

Edward  N,  Ellenbon, 
Director  of  Financial  Aids, 

Concordia  College. 

CoLuicBtm,  Ohio. 

March  16.  1966. 
Representative  Eorrn  Green. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Scholarship  and  Loan  Committee  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  has  requested  that 
I  inform  you  of  our  concern  over  the  possible 
discontinuation  of  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  program.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  bank  programs  for  studenu  can  be  fully 
operative  In  time  to  serve  studenu  next  faU, 
We  resftectftilly  encourage  you  to  consider  a 
1-year  continuation  of  the  National  Defense 
Loan  Program  as  it  now  exlsU  and  also  sug- 
gest that  procedures  be  established  for  an 
orderly  transition  to  the  Bank  Loan  Program 
Novice  G.  Fawcett. 
President,  Ohio  State  University. 

Portland,  Orbg.. 

March  14,  1966. 
Congresswoman  EorrH  Green. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Urge  congressional  approval  National  De- 
fense Student  Loan  program  In  present  tona 
tor  at  least  3  additional  years  until  realistic 
procedures  can  be  developed  for  orderly 
phaseout  In  favor  of  proposed  guaranteed 
loan  program  for  studenu. 

Channino  M.  Brioos. 

Dean  of  Students. 

CORVALLIS.   OREG.. 

March  IS.  1966. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Modification  of  present  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  program  detrimental  to 
our  financial  aid  operation.  Strongly  urge 
continuance  of  present  program. 

James  H.  Jensen. 
President.  Oregon  State  University. 

Eugene.  Orec.. 
March  17.  1966. 
Hon.  EorrH  Green. 

JIfember  of  Congress,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Strongly    urge    continuation    of    National 
Defense   Education    Act    loan    program.      If 
phaseout   contemplated,   urge   delay  of   one 
academic  year  to  permit  developmenu  of  reg- 
ulations and  operational  details  and  suggest 
3-year    op>eratlonal    period    to    permit   most 
studenu  presently  financing  coUege  through 
the  plan  to  oomplete  study  for  degree  sought. 
Howard  L.  Ramet, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid, 

University  of  Oregon. 

CORVALLis.  Orxg.,  March  IS,  1966. 
Mrs.  Eoitb  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Believe  certaUi  proposals  to  national  de- 
fense ^ptudMM^oan  program  would  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  our  financial  assist- 
ance program.  Our  experience  leads  us  to 
oppose  any  modifications  in  national  defense 
student  loan  program  as  provided  In 
Higher  Education  Act.  1966.  Strongly  urge 
therefore  resistance  to  any  changes  now 
under  discussion. 

Dan  W,  Polino, 
Dean  of  Men  and   Chairman  Financial 
Aids   Committee,   Oregon   State   Vni- 
vertity. 
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ro«arr  Okovk,  Ouc., 

March  17,  i944. 
The  Honorable  Edith  Oksbm, 
Confreatwomttn,     Stmte     o/     Oregon,     Jtoom 
B346B.  Raybwn  House  Office  BuiUting. 
Washington,  DC 
Any    auUtance    which    you    can    give    to 
cloudMl   Issue  of  national  student  defense 
loan  program  will  be  appreciated.     Tlioae  of 
us  working  with  students  are  very  fnistrated 
concerning  the  financing  for  next  September. 
We  need  to  malce  firm  conunltments  now  and 
are  unable  to  do  so  under  present  conditions. 
Keep  up  the  good  worlc. 

O   E.  Rxxss, 
D^mn  of  Admissions.  Pacific  Univertit]). 

MONMorTH,  Oksg.. 

March  16,1966. 
Congnuwoman  Kdith  Okeen. 
V.S  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

T>T\n  Mrs.  Oszxn:  I  hope  you  will  support 
n:  K  \  -  .dent  loans  as  they  are,  until  actual 
establishment  of  an  alternative  guaranteed 
loan  program.  All  indications  are  that  such 
an  alternative  program  cannot  be  estab- 
lished to  protect  students  for  fall  of  1966. 
LCONARO  W.  Rict, 
President,  Oregon  College  o]  Education. 

POKTLAND,  OmXO., 

March  IS,  1»66 

\\-,v.   iCj  "H  OacxM, 

.tonye   »    Washington   D.C: 

I  t  t  .<>  would  encounter  numerous  prob- 
lems with  NDSL  amendments.  Strongly 
urge  defeat.     Thank  you. 

Thomas  A.  \JLXSrr, 
President,  Cascade  College. 

PoBTLANO,  Oaac.. 

March  IS.  19€6. 

Hi-in      F,rir-rM    OnEIN. 

fjay^u"      I'f:   I-  Building, 
Wa.s/im^r.jn    DC: 

Oregon  financial  aid  oflScers  need  funds 
available  at  once  under  national  defense 
student  loan  program  as  amended  November 
1968.  Higher  Education  Amendments  1966 
not  feasible  in  time  to  save  1966-67  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Jean  HtTNT, 
Firianeial  Aid  Administrator, 

Lewis  A  Clark  College. 

Po«TXANT>,  Omac.. 

*farcn  f  5,  1966. 

tny  ■>':"■   O^'Tioe  Building, 
!Va</!  11  jron.  D.C: 

Re.spectJully  request  your  efforts  to  pre- 
MTT-  existing  national  defense  student  loan 
program  at  9190  mlllioa.  Very  helpful  here. 
Urge  deletion  NaUonal  Defense  Education 
Act  provisions  from  1966  amendments. 
John  R.  Howa*d, 
President.  Lewis  &  Clark  College. 

ASHI^ND,   OSXC. 

March  15,  1966. 
Hon.  EortH  Obkxn. 

fioitse  of  Rejtresentatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Nearly  10  percent  Southern  Oregon  College 
students  In  all  classes  are  depending  on  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans.  At 
=viiithem  Oregon  College  it  would  be  cata- 
'•rophic  to  l08«  this  program.  Institutionally 
«•  have  no  resources  to  All  e^en  a  Bmall 
:  .-action  of  the  need. 

Mablx  Winston, 
Associate    Dean    of   Students   Financial 
Aids  Institutional  Representative. 


OoBVALUs,  Oaxc.. 

March  14,  1966. 
Representative  Kditb  Osken, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Very  strongly  urge  continuation  of  present 
national  defense  student  loan  program. 
Amendments  being  considered  detrimental 
to  progress  gained  by  Public  Law  89-329. 
Present  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram designed  to  assist  students.  Vital  to 
continue  student  emphasis. 

Pbank  Jonasson, 
Assistant    Dean    of   Men,    Student    Loan 
Officer,    Oregon    State    University. 

Salcm,  Oaco., 
March  16,  1966. 
Hon.  Bdh-h  OmrsN, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  national  events  loans  programs  has 
worked  well  for  our  institution,  would  urge 
Its  continuance  In  its  present  form. 

RlCHAKO  PeTRIB, 

Financial  Vice  President. 

Willamette  University. 

PoanjLND,  Oaxfl.. 

March  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Edith  Guen, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Strongly  favor  continuation  of  NDEA  loans 
for  year  or  two,  until  guaranteed  loans  are 
available  In  the  State. 

Sum  Marion  Gerard, 
Financial  Aid  Officer.  Maryihurst  College. 

Mount  Anckl.  Orbc., 

March  16,  1966. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Extremely  Important  that  the  National  De- 
fense Student  Loan  program  continue  for  the 
next  few  years  or  until  suitable  agency  has 
been  established  to  replace  it.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  many  of  our  students  to  at- 
tend college  naxt  year  should  the  loan  pro- 
gram be  curtailed  now.  We  strongly  favor 
the  continuance  of  the  present  program  until 
another  at  least  as  adequate  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

Sister  Albert  Dieker, 

Mount  Angel  College. 

Portland,  Orxc., 

March  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 
Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  defeat  NGSL  amendment. 
Legislation  present  program  great.  We  need 
it  as  it  is. 

Sincerely. 

Mix.es  H.  Barbur, 
Financial  Aid  Office,  Cascade  College. 

La  Grande,  ORaa.. 

March  14. 19€$. 
Congreaswoman  Edith  Green, 
Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     Education, 
House  of   Representatives.    Washington 
DC: 
Eastern    Oregon    College   strongly   recom- 
mends continuation  of  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loans  for  1966-67. 

Rot  L.  Skxen. 
Financial  Aids  Officer. 
Eastern  Oregon  College. 

Klamath  Palls,  Osac.. 

ifarcA  14, 196$. 
Hon.  BaiTH  GaxcN, 

Chairmxin,     Subcommittee     on     Edueation, 

House  of  Representatives.   Washington'. 

DC: 

At  Oregon  Technical  InsUtute  we  are  In 

dire  need  of  national  defense  student  loan 


funds  for  the  next  year  as  we  are  plannla* 

commltmenu  on  these  types  of  loans  attWj 

Ume.    This  Is  our  only  source  of  lonj-urm 

loan  funds,  therefore  Is  very  important  to  our 

students  as  a  financial   aid.     Helping  than 

in  their  educational  endeavors  your  asslttaact 

in  this  respect  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Prank  D.  Stanko, 

Director  of  Placement  and  Director  o/ 

Financial      Aids.      Oregon      Teehnictl 

Institute. 


New  7orx.  NT  , 

March  16,  IHt. 
Hon.  EoiTH  Green, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington' 
D.C:  *      ■ 

Urgently  request  you  use  your  best  efforu 
to  extend  National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loan  program  in  present  form  lor 
at  least  1  year  even  If  new  form  is  deslrsWf 
Time  Is  needed  to  perfect  banking  arranm- 
menu  for  our  student*  who  require  commit- 
ments  now  or  very  soon.  Current  Interest 
rate  rise  make  situation  more  difficult. 
Jambs  M.  Hester, 
President.  New  York  Unnertity. 

Tampa.  Pla., 
March  17,  itst 
Mrs.  EU>iTH  Green. 

Member  of  Congiess,  House  of  Reprtsenf- 
tit>es.  Washington.  D.C: 
The  University  of  South   Plorida  hs«  »oo 
students  who  borrowed  •500.000  of  Natloosl 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  thU  year    N«ti 
year    we    need   $600,000   for    l.iOO  studeate 
Total  enrollment  8,000  this  year  9,000  nni 
year.    Appreciate  your  support  for  continulni 
National  Defense  Education  Act  program. 
John  8.  Allen, 
President,  University  of  South  Florida. 

East  Lansing,  Mich., 

March  1«,  19te. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 

Chair  mon.  Education  and  Labor  Comm'ttit, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  urge  your  committee  to  extend  the 
student  loan  provisions  of  the  Natlonil 
Defense  Education  Act  for  at  least  one  more 
year. 

John  A.  Hannah. 
President,  Michigan  State  University. 

Bangor,  Maine, 
March  IS.  1966. 
Hon.  EDrrH  Green. 

Chairman,  House  Special  Subcommitteee  on 
Education.  Washington.  DC: 
Husson  College  accredited  by  the  accredit- 
ing commission  for  business  schools  partici- 
pates in  NDEA  student  loan  program.  We 
are  opposed  to  Its  discontinuance.  Many 
young  people  being  educated  who  othenrti* 
would  not  have  opportunity. 

Jamss  L.  Wright, 
Director  of  Guidance,  Husson  Collet*- 


March  17,  1966 
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Indianapolis,  Ino.. 

JfarcA  16,  196*. 
Hon.  Edith  Grebh, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Wcishington,  D.C: 

Urge  continuation  of  NDSL  in  ux  through 
authorisation  In  amount  ot  $194  million  lor 
1967  fiscal  year.  Strongly  recommend  Con- 
gress appropriate  such  funds.  BR.  1317* 
not  adequate  substitute.  Timing  probtani 
make  section  202  and  203  provisions  at  al- 
ternate proposal  impractical. 

Mrs.  JosaraiNX  Percttson. 
Executive    Secretary.   State   Scholtrikif 
Commission  of  Indiana. 


Brunswick,  ICadtk, 

March  IS,  1966. 
Hon.  EorrH  Grrrh, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Colleges    and    universities    administering 
Kitlonal  Defense  Education   Aot   loan   pro- 
puns  gently  involved  in  detailed  planning 
for  administration  of  program  during  aca- 
-dtmlc  year  1966-67  in  view  of  the  necessity 
(or  them  to  make  operational  plans  and  the 
Isteness  of   the   calendar,   I  urge  continua- 
tion of  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program  unchanged  for  coming  year. 
James  S.  Coles, 
President.  Boiodoin  College. 


Franklin,  Ino.. 

March  IS.  1966. 

Bon.  EorrH  Grren, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  continued  national  defense 
itudent  loan  for  (195  million.  Sections  302 
ind  303  of  HM.  13174  will  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  needs  of  students  national  defense 
rtudent  loans  commitments  already  made 
by  many  colleges.  Out  of  necessity,  feel  that 
McUons  202  and  203  of  HA.  13174  for  1966- 
67  will  hurt  guaranteed  loan  plans  through 
banks.  At  later  date,  recommended  phaseout 
procedure  as  originally  planned. 

WSSLXT   N.   AHINES, 

President,  Franklin  College. 

Stantord,  Calif., 

March  12,  196S. 
Hon.  EorrH  Green, 
Howe  Office  Building, 
■'ishington,  D.C. 

Dcu  REPRESENTATrvx  Orxen  :  I  am  writing 
to  support  you  in  your  protest  over  the  dis- 
coDtinuation  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
Mtlon  Act  loan  program.  I  personally  am 
not  affected,  but  over  1,200  students  now  at- 
tending Stanford  University  will  be,  many  of 
whom  may  not  be  able  to  return  next  year 
without  the  loans  now  available. 

What  kind  of  students  are  these?  Many 
»re  from  low-income  families  for  whom  these 
loans  mean  a  chance  to  rise  above  the  pov- 
erty of  their  childhood.  There  Is  a  terrible 
hypocrisy  In  this  situation  when  on  the  one 
hand  the  administration  speaks  on  a  war  on 
poverty  and  on  the  other  hand  acts  In  direct 
opposition  to  iu  words.  People  are  not  so 
wupld  that  they  will  not  see  thU  for  what 
It  is  Many  others  are  former  servicemen  who 
cannot  qualify  under  present  policies  for 
educational  beneflu.  Others  are  married  men 
»lth  families  who  can  find  no  other  source 
<rf  income  adequate  to  their  needs. 

*Ten  if  the  alternative  plan  of  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans  were  financially  ade- 
quate, it  would  not  be  nearly  as  desirable  as 
the  present  situation.  Those  who  are  in  need 
w  money  have  found  the  university  a  friend 
»  deal  with,  a  friend  who  understands  their 
Pwtlcular  problems.  I  doubt  ^^ether  prl- 
"J*  "ources  could  assume  this  place. 
tJLr".?*  ^°"  ''"'  continue  your  attempt  to 
■aw  the  continuance  of  this  vitally  Impor- 
»«  program.  Without  those  funds,  many 
wowands  of  students,  and  this  Is  no  exag- 
««Uon,  win  be  unable  to  complete  their 

w^h?-.  '^°'*  '=*'»  ^  """*>  «!•*  the  vast 
werwhelmlng  bulk  of  the  university  and 
wuege  population  support  your  efforts. 

Tha^  you  very  much  for  your  defense  of 
^^^  program:    I   only   hope   you   can 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gordon  I.  Black, 
department  of  Political  Science, 

Stanford  Univeraitff. 


CauroBifiA  Stats  Scholarship  Com- 
mission, 

Sacramento,  Calif..  March  8,  1966. 
To:  Congress  woman  Edith  Orixn. 
Prom:  Arthur  S.  Marmaduke. 
Subject:  Administration  proposal  for  Fed- 
eral student  loans  for  1966-07  (HJl. 
13174). 
On  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  3  and  4,  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  National  Student  Aid  Problems 
of  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  The 
meeting  was  called  originally  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  the  proposal  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  terminate  national  defense 
student  loans  and  to  rely  completely  on 
guaranteed  loans  but  was  changed  to  review 
the  new  administration  proposal  Introduced 
on  March  1.  The  administration  plan  was 
presented  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Higher  Education  and  was  commented  upon 
by  the  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Relations  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. 

In  this  memorandum  I  will  attempt  to  de- 
scribe accurately  and  briefly  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  proposal  without  attempting 
a  comprehensive  analysis.  H.R.  13174,  in 
part,  is  a  series  of  amendments  to  title  n 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Among  other  things,  it  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

1.  $190  million  would  be  available  for  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans  for  196^ 
67;  $160  million  of  this  would  be  for  revolv- 
ing fund  capital  advances  to  colleges  and 
MO  million  in  loan  guarantee  assurances. 

2.  Colleges  wotUd  be  eligible  to  get  Fed- 
eral capital  advances  only  if  they  could  cer- 
tify to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
they  cannot  borrow  directly  from  lending 
institutions. 

3.  For  Institutions  that  are  able  to  borrow 
directly  from  lending  institutions,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  subsidize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Interest  paid  by  the  stu- 
dent and  the  Interest  which  the  college  had 
to  pay  on  the  money. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  one-half  of  the  administrative 
costs  up  to  1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
loans. 

5.  Each  student  borrower  must  assign  the 
Federal  share  of  all  his  notes,  past  and  pres- 
ent, to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
would  then  sell  them  to  an  organization  such 
as  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  some  argument  as 
to  whether  these  funds  in  excess  of  $160  mil- 
lion would  go  directly  into  the  treasury  or 
whether  they  would  be  available  for  a  loan 
revolving  fund. 

6.  Colleges  would  be  required  to  return  all 
of  the  Federal  Government's  share  of  re- 
payments to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

7.  There  would  be  a  new  allocation  pro- 
cedure for  national  defense  loans  which 
would  take  into  consideration  the  existence 
of  a  guaranteed  loan  program  within  a  State, 
etc. 

In  addlUon.  the  XJB.  Office  of  Education 
will  write  a  letter  of  assurance  to  all  colleges 
telling  them  that  the  Federal  Government 
plans  to  maintain  the  flow  of  credit  for 
students. 

My  brief  and  expurgated  observations  are 
these: 

1.  Colleges  and  students  have  placed  great 
reliance  on  national  defense  student  loans 
in  the  last  8  years. 

3.  Applications  for  national  defense  stu- 
dent loans  were  requested  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  as  part  of  a  tripartite  applica- 


tion for  loans,  educational  opportunity 
grants,  and  the  work-study  grants  early 
this  year.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
promised  to  allocate  these  funds  by  March  30. 

3.  Some  California  colleges,  placing  reli- 
ance on  the  existence  of  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program,  have  promised  loans 
to  students  already. 

4.  Virtually  every  4-year  college  in  the 
State  has  planned  to  give  new  and  returning 
students  assurances  concerning  their  loans 
for  1966-67  during  the  early  spring  of  this 
year. 

6.  A  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done. 
There  is  uncertainty  among  students  and 
colleges  as  to  how  they  will  finance  the  aca- 
demic year  1966-67.  The  problem  Is  com- 
pounded because  the  Federal  educational 
opportunity  grants  by  law  limited  to  one- 
half  of  the  student's  assistance  and  the  other 
half  must  come  from  a  scholarship  or  a  loan. 
Many  colleges  have  planned  to  match  the 
educational  opportunity  grants  with  national 
defense  student  loans. 

6.  The  time  sequence  for  the  administra- 
tion prop>osal  is  tenuous  and  late.  The  bill 
must  be  heard  in  committees,  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  probably  go  to  conference. 
Rules  and  regulations  would  have  to  be  drawn 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  It 
would  take  time  for  the  colleges  to  compre- 
hend the  full  meaning  of  the  new  plan  (by 
the  time  it  is  passed  it  might  be  early  stmi- 
mer)  and  colleges  would  have  to  go  through 
the  routine  of  attempting  to  borrow  or  cer- 
tifying that  they  are  unable  to  borrow  funds 
and  file  new  applications.  Tlie  money  or  an 
allocation  would  probably  arrive  too  late  to 
allow  students  and  colleges  to  complete  their 
financial  plans  in  any  reasonable  time  prior 
to  fall  enrollment. 

7.  The  administration  proposal  seems  un- 
certain as  to  Intent  and  implication  and 
much  too  late  to  be  fully  analyzed  and  ccan- 
prehended. 

8.  The  representatives  of  the  banks  have 
indicated  their  uncertainty  about  the  banks' 
capacity  to  handle  the  additional  credit,  the 
refinancing  and  the  absorption  of  approxi- 
mately $800  mllUon  in  outstanding  notes. 

9.  It  seems  to  me  the  new  administration 
proposal  at  this  date  at  least  Is  not  a  viable 
substitute  for  national  defense  student  loans 
and  there  must  be  at  the  very  least  an 
immediate  1-year  extension  of  the  program 
so  an  orderly  transition  to  guaranteed  loans 
can  be  planned  and  the  need  for  continua- 
tion in  part  of  the  national  defense  student 
loans  studied. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  State  and 
each  segment  of  higher  education  take  the 
initiative  to  contact  our  congressional  dele- 
gation urging  another  year  of  the  national 
defense  student  loans.  I  would  further  urge 
we  support  the  position  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  which  plans  to  work 
with  congressional  committees  and  to  ask  for 
maintenance  of  the  present  program  and 
$190  million  in  direct  national  defense  loans 
for  1966-67  and  the  deferring  of  the  refinanc- 
ing and  repayment  proposals  in  H.R.  13174. 
I  understand  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation has  talked  to  the  congressional  leader- 
ship and  is  cautiously  optimistic  about  main- 
tenance of  the  present  loan  program  In  1966- 
67  and  a  reasonably  quick  appropriation  of 
funds. 


Associated  Stuokntb 
Univxrsitt  op  Washinoton, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  March  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Edith  Green:  Upon  receiving  notice 
of  President  Johnson's  Intention  of  terminat- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act  loan 
program,   a  petition   was   circulated   in   the 
University  of  Washington  community. 
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The  petition  strongly  urging  that  me&na 
be  found  to  continue  the  lo»n  aervlcea  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  be«n 
■«nt  to  the  office  of  the  Honorable  WAsaxN 
O.  Magnuson.  Endorsement  of  thla  p«titlon 
has  been  ezpreased  In  the  signatures  of  sev- 
eral thousand  students,  administration  and 
faculty  members  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

We  support  your  efforts  to  achieve  con- 
tinuance of  the  easentLai  and  widely  func- 
tioning National  Oefenae  Education  Act  loan 
services. 

Yours  truly. 

NaTIONAI.  DcTEMaz  SOCCATTON  ACT  LOAN 

PmrioN  CoMMrrTKx. 
Jock  HKmu.ufo, 
National  De/ejise  Education  Act  Loan 

Petition  Coordinator. 

JODO   KUK. 

Member  of  Aatociated  Students  Uni- 
versity  of  Washington  Board  of 
ContToL 

Al  Pick. 

Asaoeiated  StudenU  University  o/ 
Washington    First     Vice    President. 

McKEIfZIX    COLLIOE. 

March   12.  1H6. 
n    •:     rr^TTH  Oam*. 
H  >u"-  (   tice  Building, 
Ws'h'ngton,  D.C. 

Di*«  Mm.  OmsEN:  May  I  add  oxir  voice  to 
those  urging  a  continuation  of  the  national 
If  defense  student   loan   program   as  presently 

|(  constituted?     McKenzle    College    la    a    non- 

profit institution,  accredited  by  the  Accred- 
iting Commission  for  Business  Schools  as  a 
3-year  business  school.  We  have  been 
awarded  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  current 
college  year  under  this  program,  and  It  has 
been  put  to  exceUent  use. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  fund  has 
to  date  been  committed  to  about  iOO  stu- 
dents In  McKenzle  CoUege.  Since  thu  Insti- 
tution has  always  catered  primarily  to  young 
people  right  out  of  high  school  in  the  largely 
rural,  and  sometimes  quite  distressed,  areas. 
r  am  convinced  tliat  these  youngsters  would 
not  have  been  able  to  go  to  college  anywhere 
were  It  not  for  thu  NaUonai  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  fund  assistance. 

We  have  applied  for  twice  the  above 
amount  for  next  year  because  of  the  tremen- 
•  clous  need  in  our  section  (it  borders  the  Ap- 
;>Alachian  region) .  in  our  current  recruiting 
program  we  are  finding  two  to  three  times  as 
many  who  will  need  this  help  as  we  did  last 
year.  In  our  function  of  locating  bright, 
deserrlng  young  people  in  our  area  of  serv- 
ice, we  bring  them  Into  our  community, 
train  them  In  1  to  2  years,  and  then  help 
place  them  In  good  Jobs.  We  are  currently 
receiving  around  10  calls  for  good  Jobs  for 
every  1  person  we  have  to  send  out.  The«e 
young  people,  for  the  most  part,  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  funds  for  a  4-year  college 
education.  We  are.  therefore,  fllllng  a  real 
need  for  the  type  of  student  for  which  many 
of  the  federally  sponsored  programs  In  edu- 
cation today  are  designed. 

The  guarantee  loan  programs  enacted  last 
vear  still  have  not  been  Implemented,  and 
*p  are  unable  to  obtain  any  real  Informa- 
tion regarding  them.  Cutting  off  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  program  now 
would,  therefore,  work  a  real  hardship  on 
several  hundr«d  youngsters  in  thU  section 
who  have  been  counting  on  this  aid  and  who 
probably  would  be  unable  to  attend  with- 
out It. 
Thank  jaa  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  youra, 

Rot  McKxnzb,  Jr., 

President. 


Oakijlmd  nNrvEasrrr, 
Rochester,  Mich  ,  March  12, 1968. 
Hon.  SorrH  Qmmxh, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkam  Mas.  Qucxn:  I  wish  strongly  to  urge 
your  opposition  to  the  phasing  out  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan  pro- 
gram. Ftotn  my  work  as  financial  aids  offi- 
cer at  Oakland  University.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  our  students  will  suffer  enormously  by 
ttte  removal  of  this  program,  and  It  will  In- 
deed be  our  most  needy  students  who  will  b« 
the  most  hurt. 

The  dedication  of  the  banks  to  their  cus- 
tom of  approving  loan  requesta  on  our  Michi- 
gan Higher  Education  Assistance  Authority 
program  only  for  their  own  preferred  cus- 
tomers; the  bankers'  candid  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  guaranteed  loan  program;  and 
the  banks'  Insistence  on  evaluating  a  stu- 
dent's application  not  in  terms  of  the  stu- 
dent's future  but  of  his  parenta'  past,  all 
Indicate  the  failure  of  the  banks  to  share  the 
view  of  the  Government  of  the  need  to  help 
make  higher  education  available  to  all  who 
qualify  to  pursue  it. 

It  la,  therefore,  with  most  serious  concern 
that  I  wlah  to  urge  you  to  work  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loan  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Glaots  B.  Rapopokt. 

COUNTT  OP  WaIXOWA, 

State  op  OmicoN. 
Enterprise.  February  26,  1966. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Grecn, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrxsswoman  Green:  A  matter  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  which  I  feel 
concerns  every  publlc-mlnded  individual.  I 
understand  that  the  funds  for  the  national 
defense  loan  program  may  be  eliminated. 

As  a  public  official  dealing  frequently  with 
young  people,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  as 
a  nation  we  cannot  make  a  much  better 
contribution  than  that  of  contributing  to  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

As  you  probably  know.  I  am  not  a  sup- 
porter of  government  hand-out  programs. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  always  supported  the 
national  defease  loan  program  because  It 
requires  repayment  of  the  funds  by  the  In- 
dividuals involved. 

It  appears  to  me  that  most  of  our  programs 
now  are  aimed  at  aiding  the  wealthy  and 
talented  youngster  and  the  poor  and  »in- 
talented  rather  than  the  average.  I  feel  that 
we  are  overlooking  our  very  best  potential 
In  America  by  doing  this. 

I  win  appreciate  hearing  from  you  In  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  and  will  moet  certainly 
appreciate  your  help  In  maintaining  these 
funds  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  J.  Parris. 
County  Judge. 

St.  Benedict's  Collecx, 
Atchison.  Kans.,  March  14, 1966. 
Representative  EDrrw  Orxen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dxar  RKPRXsKNTATrvs  Oreen  :  As  you  well 
know.  President  Johnson  is  proposing  a 
phase-out  of  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  preeent  system  of 
lo«na  la  more  than  adequate:  in  fact.  I  am 
definitely  opposed  to  any  tampering  with 
this  highly  suecessftil  program.  I  fear  that 
this  new  section  of  H  Jl.  18174  wo\ild  not  only 
cripple  the  effort*  of  many  colleges  in  their 
loan  programs,  but  would  kill  them. 


St.  Benedict's  CoUege  had  no  loan  fo, 
students  untu  the  National  Defense  Kdu 
cation  Act  provided  one. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  present 
system  Is  the  very  efficient  and  inexpenjivt 
institutional  handling  of  the  loan  fund*  i 
feel  that  officials  of  the  colleges  are  well 
qualified  to  manage  student  NaUonal  D(. 
fense  Education  Act  loans.  I  am  convince 
that  the  program  as  recently  amended  u  th« 
best  means  of  really  helping  needy  studenu 
get  an  education  at  extremely  low  cost  to 
the  Government. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  the  report  of  Senator 
Ralph  Yarbohouch's  viewpoint  echoes  m. 
own. 

Representative  Orezn.  your  positive  action 
against  this  section  would  greatly  assist  the 
work  of  higher  education. 
Sincerely. 
Father  ALCtnN  Hemiikn,  O.8.B.. 

President 

Untversitt  op  DETRorr. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1,  IftS 
Hon.  EnrrH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concresswoman  Green  :  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  President  Is  plan- 
ning to  completely  eliminate  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program.  This  la  in- 
deed an  unfortunate  decision.  A  college 
education  Is  becoming  more  necessary  every 
day  while  the  price  of  this  education  \t  rii- 
Ing  every  year.  Without  the  aid  of  these 
loans  many  students  will  be  forced  to  drop 
out  of  school. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  program 
Is  a  loan  program  and  that  these  loans  are 
repaid  with  Interest.  The  price  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  American  taxpayer  Is  small  in- 
deed compared  to  the  price  our  country  will 
have  to  pay  If  a  college  education  becomst 
an  education  for  the  rich  alone. 

As  a  college  freshman,  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  vote  against  any  bill  to  eliminate  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program  tf  cuch 
a  bill  should  come  before  your  special  lub- 
committee  on  education  of  the  House  Oon- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Education  or  if  It  should 
come  before  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  O.  Carroll 

Centre  College  op  Kentucxt. 

DanviUe,  Ky.,  March  4,  IMS. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Orsem, 

Chairman.  Education  Subcommittee. 
U.S.  House  of  Representmtives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  You  will  find  attached 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  brought  forth  from 
a  recent  regional  meeting  of  college  and 
university  financial  aid  administratora.  It 
relates  to  the  proposed  shift  of  the  NaUonai 
Defense  Education  Act  and  health  profet- 
slons  student  loan  programs  to  the  new  pro- 
gram of  federally  guaranteed  private  toani. 
I  am  writing  my  personal  support  of  the 
resolution,  and  request  your  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  matter. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  will  alio* 
any  necessary  tightening  of  the  purse  strtngi 
to  be  borne  by  our  college  students.  I'h* 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
guarantee  loan  programs  have  different  pur- 
poses: the  first  for  the  needy  student  with 
little  or  no  family  support,  and  the  lattsf 
for  the  middle-income  family  who  can  sup- 
port their  children  but  may  need  help  oD- 
talnlng  the  funds  at  the  exact  time  of  col- 
lege attendance.  The  two  programs  can  and 
should  be  mumally  supportive.  Ellmlnauon 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  plan 
wtU  ax  the  needy  student.  This  would  be  a 
direct  reversal  from  what  Congress  has  been 
building  in  the  last  several  years. 
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If  some  higher  education  fimds  must  be 
trtmined.  would  It  iK>t  be  wiser  to  hold  back 
on  building  and  research  programs  which  can 
be  picked  up  again  later  rather  than  to  close 
out  the  prospect  of  college  attendance  to 
many  eligible  studenU 

A  sufflclent  appropriation  to  support  the 
continuance  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
Uon  Act  loan  program  U  as  important  now 
■6  It  ever  was  or  shall  be.  Can  Congress  for- 
get that  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program  was  "to 
Identify  and  educate  more  of  the  talent  of 
our  Nation."  and  "to  Insure  trained  man- 
power of  sufflclent  quaUty  and  quantity  to 
nteet  the  national  defense  needs  of  the 
United  Sutes?" 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.  Barrt  Dixon. 
Financial  Aid  Officer. 

Association    op    State    Colleges 
AND  Universities. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  9, 1966. 
Bon.  Enrra  Green. 
House  of  Representatives, 
taybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:  The  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  on  February  16,  1966,  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  extension  and  ade- 
quate funding  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  student  loan  program.  (The  As- 
loclatlon  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
li  comprised  of  104  Institutions  enrolling  ap- 
proilmately    1   million   students.) 

Presidents  of  member  Institutions  attend- 
ing the  meeting  expressed  grave  concern  over 
the  proposed  termination  of  the  NaUonai 
Defense  Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  substitution  for  It  of  a  new 
guaranteed  loan  program.  They  felt  the 
wlrtlng  program  should  be  continued  pend- 
ing an  adequate  trial  of  the  guaranteed  pro- 
gram to  see  If  It.  In  effect,  is  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  need  of  students  who  must  borrow 
money  in  order  to  attend   college. 

In  any  event,  early  action  by  Congress  Is 
Imperative  because  the  colleges  need  to 
know  what  kinds  of  program  or  programs 
will  be  In  effect  so  they  can  properly  advise 
studenu  and  their  parents  without  further 
delay. 

I  know  that  both  the  colleges  and  the 
students  will  be  most  appreciative  of  your 
affortt  to  resolve  this  situation  at  the  earliest 
poMlble  date 

Please  let  me  know  If  our  association  can 
be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Cordially. 

Allan  W.  Ostar, 
Executive  Director. 

Statxmint  op  Harry  Baro,  President.  Balti- 
HORi  Junior  College,  Baltimore.  Md.. 
Representing  the  American  Association 
or  Junior  Colleges 

TlUe  n  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  proposed 
plan  to  amend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  student  loan  program,  and  to  shift 
thta  program,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  system 
«  private  and  Stete  financing  rather  than 
"manclng  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  general,  we  wish  to  associate  ourselves 
*lUi  the  position  of  the  American  CouncU 
M  Education  in  this  matter.  It  U  our  belief 
that  any  system  of  student  loans  should  be 
""alnlatered  primarily  In  order  to  assist  as 
»»ny  needy  young  people  as  possible.  The 
proposed  new  plan,  at  best,  could  not  take 
Meet  in  most  SUtes  soon  enough  so  that  col- 
«gei  could  make  a  commitment  to  students, 
muudlng  entering  freshmen,  for  the  fall  of 
out  ^'^'  American  CouncU  has  pointed 

ut.  most  coUeges  will  notify  sttidents  within 
iuHi^^'l  2  or  3  weeks  whether  they  may 
«aucip«te  borrowing  funds  for  the  coming 
•cMemic  year  for  their  education. 


There  Is  no  possible  way  In  which  Congress 
could  act  on  this  matter  In  time  to  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  these  students  nor  the  moral 
commitment  which  the  colleges  wish  to  make 
to  them.  Nor  could  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, colleges,  nor  lending  agencies  possibly 
act  soon  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  this  fall. 
As  you  know,  in  many  States  legislatures  are 
not  in  sessions,  and  neither  State  nor  local 
governments  could  act  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary machinery  even  If  the  Federal  law  were 
passed  and  signed  today.  The  only  fair  and 
meaningful  solution  appears  to  be  to  con- 
tinue the  present  program  for  the  coming 
year,  and  to  carry  out  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  study,  including  representatives 
of  the  educational  community,  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  alternative 
methods  of  financing  the  costs  of  education 
to  the  student.  If  another  method  Is  to  be 
proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  months  shows  clearly 
that  sutwtantlal  lead  time  is  needed  to  per- 
mit everyone  at  the  State,  local,  and  private 
level  to  act  appropriately. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE 
HOUSER  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  AFRICA  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr,  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and 
include  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George 
Houser  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  M.  Houser,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa,  was 
among  the  witnesses  this  week  at  the 
hearings  on  apartheid  and  American  re- 
lations with  South  Africa  being  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  sub- 
committee I  am  the  chairman. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Houser's  standing  as 
an  authority  in  the  field  and  spokesman 
for  a  committee  representing  some  18,000 
Americans.  I  am  extending  my  remarks 
to  Include  the  complete  text  of  his  state- 
ment, which  follows: 
TEsnif  ONT  OP  Oeorce  M  Houser  Before  the 

Subcommitteb   on    Africa    of   the   House 

Foreign    Aptairs    CoMmTrxE 

I  speak  as  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Africa.  Ours  la  a  na- 
tional membership  organization  with  some 
18,000  Americans  affiliated.  Our  national 
committee  and  executive  board  Include 
many  prominent  Americans  who  have 
leadership  positions  in  political  life,  reli- 
gious movements,  labor  civil  rights,  and 
student  organizations. 

In  the  more  than  a  decade  we  have  been 
in  existence,  our  basic  purpose  has  been  to 
give  expression  to  American  sympathy  with 
African  aspirations  for  freedom  and  equal- 
ity. We  have  continually  worked  for  a 
governmental  policy  that  would  reflect  this 
purpose.  This  Is  why  we  are  grateful  that 
you,  Sir.  Chairman,  have  called  these  bear- 
ings on  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa. 

We  tnast  these  hearings  will  lead  to  prac- 
tical actions,  and  that  those  In  the  executive 
branch    of   the    Government    who    feel    the 


United  States  has  far  too  long  had  a  hesitant 
policy  toward  South  Africa,  will  feel  strength- 
ened by  the  Inter^t  and  action  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  these  hearings  may  Inspire. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  express  my  dismay 
about  American  policy  toward  South  Africa. 
At  best,  one  can  characterize  it  as  being  a 
policy  of  reluctant  concern.  The  United 
States  has  reluctantiy  been  pushed  by  the 
African  countries  to  state  an  Increasing  con- 
cern about  the  injustices  In  South  Africa. 
But  the  United  States  has  dragged  Its  heels 
at  almost  every  point.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  others,  the  United  States  has  initiated 
no  resolution  of  any  sort  in  the  debates  at  the 
UJ*.,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  South  African 
items  have  been  on  the  agenda  since  1946. 
and  apartheid  specifically  since  1953.  It 
wasn't  until  1958  that  the  United  States 
voted  with  the  majority  to  sUte  regret  and 
concern  over  apartheid.  The  record  of  U.S. 
action  has  been  too  little  and  too  late.  In 
1963  the  United  States  announced  a  policy 
of  barring  arms  shipments.  We  applaud 
this  position,  but  the  measure  came  after 
South  Africa  had  already  established  her  own 
arms  Industry  to  the  point  that  outside  help 
was  not  all  that  essential. 

If  one  compares  the  statements  made  by 
American  spokesmen  now  in  the  U.N.  with 
those  7  or  8  years  ago,  it  Is  obvious  there 
has  been  a  shift  for  the  better.  But  during 
this  same  period,  the  injustices  of  the 
apartheid  regime  have  not  only  increased, 
but  have  become  better  known  by  the  world. 
The  outraged  people  of  Africa  are  asking 
for  much  more  than  mere  verbal  condemna- 
tion. The  U.S.  policy  lags  as  far  today  be- 
hind the  demand  for  action  by  the  African 
people  as  It  did  a  decade  ago,  although  the 
whole  debate  Is  now  on  a  higher  scale. 
Whereas  a  decade  ago  the  United  States  was 
abstaining  on  resolutions  in  the  U.N.  asking 
for  South  Africa  to  reconsider  Its  apartheid 
policy  and  to  observe  the  U.N.  Charter,  now 
the  United  States  will  condemn  apartheid 
but  will  abstain  or  vote  negatively  on  any 
form  of  economic  sanctions. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  testimony  of 
Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Trowbridge.  They  fall  well  within  the  policy 
of  "reluctant  concern."  They  point  to  some 
of  the  positive  actions  the  United  States  has 
taken  such  as  th^  arms  ban;  disapproval  of 
American  performers  app>earlng  before  segre- 
gated audiences  (I  hope  someone  from  the 
Government  expressed  strong  disapproval  of 
Jack  NIcklaus'  recent  golf  exhibition  matches 
with  Gary  Player  before  segregated  galler- 
ies— If  so.  nothing  was  made  public ) ;  can- 
celing operational  calls  at  South  African 
ports  by  U.S.  naval  ships  and  aircraft.  This 
is  fine  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  It  doesn't  begin 
to  meet  the  crisis. 

The  United  States  has  a  divided  mind  In  Its 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  On  the  one 
hand,  eloquent  condemnatory  statements 
are  made  about  apartheid.  In  the  last  U.N. 
General  Assembly  debate,  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  capably  presented  U.S.  policy  in  one 
discussion  when  you  said.  "The  policy  of 
apartheid,  "racist  In  Its  origin  and  arrogant 
In  Its  Implementation,'  Is  a  violation  of  the 
charter  and  the  declaration  of  human  lights, 
and  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  racial  con- 
flict which  could  seriously  trouble  peaceful 
progress  on  the  African  Continent  and 
throughout  the  world.''  And  Governor  Wil- 
liams, in  his  testimony  before  this  subcom- 
mittee, said.  "Time  and  again  in  recent  years 
attempts  to  shine  the  light  of  free  discussion 
on  at  least  the  dark  places  of  apartheid  ex- 
cesses and  absurdities  have  been  shut  off  by 
the  police  power  or  the  behind-the-scenes 
pressure  of  Afrikaans  organization."  or  again, 
"while  accommodation  of  conflicting  aspira- 
tions and  interests  Is  vital,  the  forces  within 
South  Africa  making  for  such  accommoda- 
tion are  being  repressed." 
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But  on  the  other  b&nd,  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  South  African  ports  are  highly  useful  to 
the  U.S.  Navy,  that  the  tracking  station  fa- 
cilities are  important,  that  American  busi- 
ness provides  a  useful  channel  of  commutU- 
catlon  with  Influential  South  African  private 
and  official  circles,  that  disinvestment  might 
harden  South  African  p>ollcle8.  that  In  any 
event  American  disinvestment  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  South  African  economy. 

Time  and  again  our  general  policy  state- 
n^ents  are  contradicted  by  our  actions.  This 
looks  like  hypocrisy  to  much  of  the  world. 

It  Is  not  true  to  maintain  that  the  United 
States  cant  do  anything  about  apartheid. 
Rather,  the  will  to  do  something  effective  Is 
absent  The  United  States  Is  the  most  power- 
ful country  In  the  world  economically  and 
militarily.  It  sounds  ridiculous  to  most  of 
the  world  for  the  United  States  to  say:  "we 
can't  do  anything  effective."  This  Just  Isn't 
believed  Certainly  it  isn't  believed  by  Afri- 
cans who  see  such  vigorous  commitment  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  or  In  Vietnam. 

The  ofDclal  U.S.  position  on  economic  In- 
volvement In  South  Africa  Is  "we  neither  en- 
courage nor  discourage  Investment."  This, 
at  a  time  when  practically  80  percent  of  the 
people  of  South  Africa  have  no  voice  In 
government,  when  nonwhlte  political  move- 
ments are  banned,  when  there  may  be  as 
many  as  8.000  political  prisoners,  when  writ- 
ers who  describe  torture  used  to  gain  con- 
fessions are  Imprisoned  and  editors  who 
dare  to  print  such  stories  are  faced  with 
possible  imprisonment. 

We  neither  encourage  nor  discourage  In- 
vestments at  a  time  when  South  Africa  Is 
openly  violating  what  I  hop>e  is  an  Important 
part  of  present  American  policy  In  Africa; 
namely,  support  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  L«t  me  note  that.  Just  as 
the  US.  Government  has  made  known  that 
American  oil  companies  are  complying  with 
sanctions,  a  Johannesburg  newspaper  an- 
nounced dally  oil  shipments  from  South 
Africa  to  Rhodesia  are  taking  place. 

We  neither  encourage  nor  discourage  In- 
vestments In  South  Africa  at  a  time  when 
the  South  African  Government  Is  attempting 
to  Impose  the  hoax  of  "national  homelands" 
on  the  African  people,  the  one  example  to 
date  being  the  Transkel.  In  th^  Transkel 
there  is  heavier  dependence  on  white  officials 
than  before  the  territory's  legislative  assem- 
bly was  set  up:  the  area  Is  not  economically 
viable  (the  Transkel  Government  is  depend, 
ent  on  South  Africa  for  four-fifths  of  Its 
budget  and  the  people  of  the  territory  are 
almost  completely  dependent  on  jobs  out- 
side If  they  are  to  maintain  themselves) :  the 
appointed  officials  to  the  assembly  outnum- 
ber the  elected  members  by  15  votes:  the 
assembly  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  17.000 
whites  In  the  European  urt>an  areas  of  the 
territory;  no  white  capital  Is  permitted  to 
Invest. 

We  neither  encourage  nor  discourage  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  an  article  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  15.  a  large 
American -owned  manufacturing  company 
In  Port  Elizabeth  must  maintain  "three  sepa- 
rate cafeterias  for  hourly  workers — one  each 
for  whites.  Africans,  and  coloreds."  There 
are  also  three  locker  rooms  and  two  flrst- 
ald  stations,  with  signs  reading  "whites" 
and  "nonwhltes."  These  examples  are  not 
isolated. 

We  neither  encourage  nor  discourage  In- 
vestments when  collective  bcu'galnlng  Is 
denied  African  workers,  when  the  average 
wage  for  African  miners  amounts  to  about 
67  cents  a  day.  with  a  European  average 
some  16  times  higher;  when  in  the  motor 
Industry  (which  has  heavy  American  in- 
volvement) the  average  wage  for  Africans 
annually  is  $S90  as  over  against  92,881  for 
Europeans,  and  In  the  rubber  industry  (also 


great  American  participation)  Africans  av- 
erage $571,  Europeans  $3,430. 

Who  can  take  very  seriously  our  protesta- 
tions against  apartheid  when  nothing  much 
Is  done  to  Implement  tbem? 

I  refer  only  briefly  in  this  statement  to 
total  sanctions,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood. In  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  a  number  of  careful  studies  made 
of  sanctions  as  a  strategy  against  South 
Africa.  These  studies  have  not  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  sanctions  cannot  work. 
Rather,  they  point  out  that  It  Is  not  easy, 
that  It  would  be  expensive,  that  the  effort 
would  have  to  be  universal,  not  Just  unilat- 
eral, that  sanctions  would  probably  not  work 
quickly. 

Thus  serious  discussion  of  sanctions  seems 
to  have  been  shelved  for  the  moment.  I  pre- 
dict that  sanctions  will  be  discussed  again 
and  again  as  universal  condemnation  against 
apartheid  grows  and  as  other  tactics  for  In- 
ducing change  in  the  regime  In  South  Africa 
are  shown  to  be  Indecisive.  The  claim  Is  not 
made  by  advocates  of  sanctions  that  eco- 
nomic measures  alone  will  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  What  Is  claimed  is  that  sanc- 
tions could  blunt  the  violence  of  the  coming 
struggle,  but  that  they  can  be  augmented  by 
other  measures. 

The  United  States  cannot  Ignore  the  pos- 
sibility of  sanctions,  for  two  reasons. 

Firstly,  with  the  Judgment  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  In  the  South-West 
Africa  case  imminent,  the  International 
community  may  be  called  upon  to  take  ac- 
tion under  the  U.N.  Charter  to  Implement 
this  decision  Economic  sanctions  are  one 
type  of  action  available  For  a  long  time, 
spokesmen  for  our  Government  have  given 
as  either  a  reason  or  an  excuse  for  lack  of 
Initiative  on  South  Africa,  the  fact  that 
the  South-West  Africa  decision  was  due 
shortly.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  test  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa  will  come 
soon  after  the  International  Court  renders 
Its  decision. 

Secondly,  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  Is  an 
officially  stated  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  measures  are  having  some  effect  on  the 
Smith  regime.  U.S.  spokesmen  state  this. 
I  do  not  take  the  view  that,  limited  as  these 
economic  measures  are.  they  are  having  no 
effect.  I  would  not  expect  tbem  alone  to 
bring  about  the  desired  political  effect.  But 
they  can  help.  The  testing  time  Is  coming 
soon.  Although  Rhodesia  Is  not  South  Af- 
rica. If  sanctions  work  even  partially  In 
Rhodesia  and  even  without  being  univer- 
sally applied  under  the  U.N.  charter,  they 
must  be  seriously  considered  as  a  strategy 
against    South    Africa. 

I  will  not  dwell  further  on  sanctions  In  this 
statement  because  I  want  to  pvit  my  primary 
emphasis  on  Initiatives  the  United  States  can 
put  into  effect  now — unilaterally. 

The  United  States,  we  are  told,  is  In  a 
worldwide  contest  for  the  minds  of  men. 
If  so,  then  we  are  in  danger  of  scratching 
ourselves  from  the  South  African  race.  "Re- 
luctant concern"  and  "neither  encourage  nor 
discourage"  Investments  and  trade  are  not 
calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
downtrodden,  the  minorities,  the  black  vic- 
tims of  apartheid. 

If  a  battle  comes  In  South  Africa,  which 
side  will  the  United  States  be  on?  Will  the 
South  African  struggle  escalate  Into  a  major 
world  Issue?  It  well  could.  With  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Bechuanaland.  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique. Rhodesia,  attacks  may  well  come  from 
the  borders,  as  well  as  inside.  Does  the 
United  States  have  to  wait  for  this  to  hap- 
pen before  making  clear  Its  policy  In  action, 
not  Just  words?  There  will  be  no  question 
where  the  sympathies  of  the  Cotnmunlst 
powers  will  be  in  this  conflict.  Where  will 
the  United  States  be?  Will  the  United  States 
take  the  view  that  South  Africa  Is  a  bulwark 


against  the  spread  of  communism  in  Africa? 
Will  the  United  States  take  the  view  that  the 
rebels  In  South  Africa  are  under  Communist 
domination,  and  are  therefore  our  enemies? 

We  wrote  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Africa  a  few  years  ago  ('The 
South  African  Crisis  and  U.S.  Policy"):  "U 
there  Is  any  chance  of  this,  then  Soutl> 
Africa  win  become  the  cold  war  Issue  which 
will  cause  the  United  States  to  lose  all  sup- 
port from  African-Asian  countries.  There- 
fore. It  Is  of  ultimate  Importance  for  the 
United  States  to  commit  Itself  now  to  the 
position  that  the  present  South  African  Gov- 
ernment  must  be  weakened  and  displaced  u 
soon  as  possible  by  hopefully  democratic  ele- 
ments In  South  Africa.  If  there  Is  equivoca- 
tion on  adopting  this  policy  now.  it  win  be 
much  more  difficult  to  make  a  clear-cut  de- 
cision at  a  later  stage  when  the  struggle 
has  reached  major  international  proportions 
and  the  tendencies  for  cold  war  divisions  be- 
come much   greater." 

I  earnestly  hope  the  struggle  In  South 
Africa  is  not  violent.  To  avoid  bloodshed, 
however,  the  United  States  and  other  powers 
must  recognize  their  responsibilities  now.  I 
would  not  claim  that  the  unilateral  policies 
which  I  win  recommend  would  magically 
change  things  in  South  Africa.  But  they 
would  help  strengthen  the  resolve  of  other 
countries;  they  would  win  universal  acclaim 
In  the  nonwhlte  world;  they  would  help  to 
save   the  soul  of  our  own  country. 

My  specific  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  position  that  the  United  States  should 
begin  the  process  of  disengagement  with 
South  Africa  Both  morally  and  strategi- 
cally, disengagement  represents  a  sound  pol- 
icy for  the  United  States.  Dr.  Heiu-y  V»n 
Dusen,  former  president  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  put  the  Issue  well  in  its  moral 
dimension  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
when  he  said.  "Every  American  who  la  a 
stockholder  or  depositor  In  commercial  flmu 
doing  business  In  South  Africa  Is  Indirect- 
ly a  participant  in  the  cruel  repression  of 
the  majority  of  the  South  African  populace. 
In  the  aggravation  of  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  brutality  which  dally  Increases,  and  It 
may  well  be.  In  the  ultimate  loss  of  Ameri- 
can financial  Investment."  He  went  on  to 
quote  a  South  African  businessman  who  had 
said  to  him.  "So  long  as  U.S.  banks  and  busi- 
ness back  us,  we  can  go  ahead." 

The  United  States  can  make  unmistakably 
clear  an  antlapartheid  i>oUcy  by  moving 
rapidly  toward  disengagement.  This  would 
do  very  little  harm  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. Collective  disengagement  would  un- 
doubtedly be  an  outgrowth  of  this  policy. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  the  following  speclflc 
action  for  the  United  States  now: 

1.      THE      UNrrZD      STATES      SHOX7I.O      DISENOACS 

rrsELF  ntoM  thx  south  African  economt 
Disengagement  should  begin  where  tber* 
Is  greatest  Involvement:  in  the  economic 
sphere,  which  is  significant,  as  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge pointed  out  in  his  testimony.  U.S. 
Investments,  according  to  bis  figures,  amount 
to  at  least  •eoo  million.  We  think  his  esti- 
mate conservative — 3  years  ago  South  Africa 
claimed  more  than  $800  million  from  the 
dollar  zone.  We  shall  nonetheless  stick  by 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  figures  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  The  sum  of  $600  million 
is  11  percent  of  all  foreign  investment  in 
South  Africa.  Some  240  American  firms  are 
represented  by  these  holdings.  The  average 
rate  of  profit,  according  to  1963  Department 
of  Commerce  figures,  was  17.1  percent,  a  sum 
exceeded  only  by  gains  from  Investment  in 
West  Germany.  U.S.  exports  to  South  Afrl«» 
last  year  approached  half  a  billion  (»♦» 
million)  and  Imports  were  $225  million. 
Thus  there  was  a  favorable  balance  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $300  million. 

This  Involvement  Indicates  both  that 
adopting  a  policy  of  discouraging  trade  ana 


investment   may    find   resistance,   and    tha 
(uch  a  course  would  have  significant  eSecb 

Our  reasons  for  FACommendlng  tbU  policy 
»rB  as  follows: 

(s)  Our  present  trade  and  Investnxent 
helps  the  South  African  economy  and  en- 
courages the  architects  of  apartheid.  As 
Dr.  Van  Dusen  has  pointed  out  in  his  letter 
quoted  earlier.  South  African  buslnen  says, 
"So  long  as  U.S.  banks  and  business  b«ck 
us.  we  can  go  ahead."  Mr.  Trowbridge,  in 
hi*  testimony,  belittles  the  contribution  of 
American  trade  and  Investment,  and  the  ef- 
fect It  would  have  on  the  South  African  econ- 
omy if  It  were  ended.  It  should  be  noted 
Ihst  in  1964,  South  Africa  exported  18  per- 
cent of  her  good  to  the  United  States.  Be- 
tween 17  and  19  percent  of  South  African 
unports  In  recent  years  were  from  the  United 
States.  This  U  second  only  to  Britain  In 
South  Africa's  total  volume  of  trade.  Fur- 
thermore, the  South  African  Imports  from 
the  Onlted  States  were  In  economically  stra- 
tegic commodltlrt  For  example,  one  notes 
slmost  tl2  million  in  i>etroleu2n  and  petro. 
leum  products  in  the  first  11  months  of  1965: 
over  $15  million  in  chemical  elements  and 
compounds  (one  wonders  if  any  of  this  can 
be  used  for  explosives) :  almost  $125  million 
In  nonelectric  machinery  and  over  $83  mil- 
lion In  transport  equipment  (can  any  of 
this  possibly  be  converted  for  aiilltary  use? ) . 

Ur.  Trowbridge  points  out  quite  rightly 
(hat  the  bulk  of  capital  formation  in  South 
Africa  is  derived  from  domestic  savings. 
Between  1955  and  1963  the  net  outflow  of 
new  capital  that  went  to  South  Africa  was 
only  $9  million.  The  rest  was  from  reinvest- 
ment The  $9  million  outflow  shows  how 
proQtable  apartheid  Is — so  profitable  that 
tittle  new  outside  capital  apparently  has  to 
be  found.  But  C.  S.  Richards,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wltwaters- 
nnd.  staled  at  a  1961  conference  of  the  In- 
tarikstlonal  Economic  Association  that  "it 
has  been  on  the  basis  of  oversea  risk  capital 
investment  that  domestic  investment  has 
been  Induced  and  stimulated,  and  national 
Income  and  standards  of  living  greatly  in- 
ereBsed."  He  made  this  statement  while 
showing  that  domestic  savings  were  even  at 
that  time,  "accounting  for  90  percent  of  to- 
tal requirements." 

Amertcan  coiBpaniee  are  heavily  involved 
In  major  Industrie*  In  South  Africa.  The 
VS.  oil  companies  have  almoat  50  percent 
of  South  African  refining  capacity:  U.S.  mo- 
tor companies  produce  about  80  percent  of 
sll  vehicles;  American  rubber  companies 
(Goodyear  and  Firestone)  dominate  rubber 
production  with  Dunlop,  a  British  company, 
being  1  major  non-American  firm.  An  Amer- 
ican citizen  controls  15  percent  of  South 
African  gold  and  20  percent  of  South  African 
uranium  production.  As  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
Chamber  of  Mines,  he  is  to  some  extent  re- 
<ponsU>le  for  the  recruiting  system  and  wage 
•tnicture  for  African  mine  labor. 

We  are  not  claiming  that  a  withdrawal  of 
American  capital  alone  would  destroy  the 
South  African  economy.  We  are  saying  that 
American  trade  and  investment  are  and  have 
••♦en  of  great  value  to  South  Africa's  eco- 
nomic development. 

(b)  Our  present  trade  and  Investment  in 
South  Africa  discourages  the  opponents  of 
•Partheld.  To  the  extent  tl*at  American 
capital  U  of  assistance  to  those  who  maintain 
"«  racut  system.  It  U  looked  upon  as  Inlml- 
fw  to  the  cause  of  those  who  struggle  to 
bring  the  system  down.  Conversely,  oppo- 
aenu  of  apartheid  wovUd  l)e  bearteried  by  a 
policy  of  disengagement. 

(c)  Our  present  trade  and  Investment  In 
south  Africa  involves  American  business  in 
basic  compromises  with  democraUc  stand- 
»™»-  The  South  African  ecoDomy  is  based 
^  Cheap  nonwhlte  Ubor.  UnsklUed  work- 
"»  (nonwhltes)   receive  only  SO  to  30  per- 


cent of  skilled  pay  rate  as  compared  to  00 
to  80  percent  in  most  industrial  economies 
of  the  West.  Nonwhlte  labor  is  kept  both 
cheap  and  uiiakllled  by  a  complex  system  of 
legislation  Including  job  reservation  (jobs 
are  reserved  by  racial  category ) ,  limitation  on 
apprenticeship  training  for  nonwhltes.  the 
almost  total  lack  of  pension  and  unemploy- 
ment plans  for  nonwhltes.  no  collective  bar- 
gaining for  nonwhltes.  These  are  conditions 
business  accepts. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Trowbridge  defended 
American  bttslness  Involvement  in  apartheid 
by  saying  that  "the  maintenance  of  a  sig- 
nificant business  community  In  South  Africa 
may  provide  a  useful  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  Influential  South  African  private 
and  official  circles." 

We  ask  for  proof.  When  has  such  a  sig- 
nificant dialog  taken  place?  How  did  it  af- 
fect nonwhltes  for  the  better?  Year  by  year 
we  see  U.S.  involvement  becoming  more  ob- 
vious and  year  by  year  we  see  Increases  in 
political  and  social  repressions.  What  a 
curious  dialog  must  be  taking  place. 

It  is  easy  to  find  quotes  from  the  lips  of 
American  businessmen  on  the  confidence 
they  have  In  South  Africa.  It  Is  difficult  to 
find  critical  statements.  For  example,  Mr. 
MUlon  P.  Higgins,  chairman  of  the  Norton 
Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass..  said  on  the  occasion 
of  opening  a  new  abrasives  factory  near  Jo- 
hannesburg In  January  1965.  "I  think  South 
Africa  is  going  to  remain  a  strong  country, 
led  by  white  people.  I  think  foreign  coun- 
tries should  leave  South  Africa  alone.  If  they 
leave  you  alone  you  will  get  on  and  do  a 
great  job." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fulford,  president  of  the  Jeffrey 
Co.,  of  Ohio,  said,  when  opening  a  new  fac- 
tory in  Oermlston  In  February  1965.  "We 
have  complete  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the 
South  African  economy,  full  confidence  In 
the  stability  of  your  country,  and  know  that 
the  substantial  Investment  we  have  made  in 
the  past  and  the  further  investment  we  are 
presently  making  are  all  in  good  care." 

Gen.  Laurie  Norstad.  retired  NATO  Supreme 
Conunander,  now  president  of  Owens-Corn- 
ing Flberglas  Corp..  recently  In  South  Africa 
to  negotiate  new  investments  announced, 
"we  have  full  confidence  in  South  Africa— 
not  only  we  as  individuals  but  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  as  well." 

Remarks  such  as  these  reinforce  the  basic 
convictions  of  opponents  of  apartheid  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  willing  partner  In 
racism.  All  the  USIS  Ubraries  In  Africa  will 
not  blot  out  this  shame. 

The  South  Africa  Foundation  Is  an  orga- 
nization whose  mandate  is  to  advertise  South 
Africa  abroad.  We  would  ask  how  many 
American  businessmen  are  members  of  this 
body  and  wonder  why  the  Foundation  as  a 
reciprocal  "channel  of  communication"  has 
declined  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee. 

(d)  Ending  trade  with  and  Investment  in 
South  Africa  would  not  essentially  hurt  the 
United  States.  Investments  are  only  1  per- 
cent of  our  total  foreign  Investments.  Our 
trade  with  South  Africa  amounts  only  to  2 
pecent  of  total  foreign  trade.  Compared 
with  the  losses  countries  like  India  and  Kenya 
suffered  when  they  cut  off  trade  with  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  would  hardly  feel 
the  change. 

Tb  implement  a  policy  of  disengagement 
we  suggest  the  following: 

First,  as  In  the  Rhodeslan  crisis,  let  the 
Govemment  call  leading  businessmen  In- 
volved In  South  African  trade  and  Invest- 
ment together  and  ask  compliance  with  a 
governnoental  policy  of  rtlBengagement,  em- 
phasising that  continued  trade  with  South 
Africa  Is  contrary  to  the  UJS.  national  In- 
terests. Some  would  comply,  some  would 
not;  but  at  least  a  policy  would  be  set. 

Second,  the  bulk  of  U.S.  exports  to  South 
Africa  should  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Control  Act.     At  the 


moment  the  principal  control  of  trade 
with  the  Republic  is  the  license  system  of 
the  Munitions  Board  falling  under  the  State 
Department.  We  recommend  that  trade  with 
South  Africa  be  placed,  like  that  with  Bul- 
garia for  example,  under  a  licensing  system 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Comm«-ce  in 
order  to  prevent  the  export  of  all  goods  and 
commodities  which  mljght  be  used  in  the 
defeiise  of  the  regime.  Defense  of  the 
regime  ahould  be  broadly  Interpreted  as  In- 
cluding many  of  the  Government's  non- 
mllltary  activities. 

Third,  legislation  should  be  passed  mak- 
ing it  Illegal  for  U.S.  firms  abroad  to  practice 
racial  discrimination. 

Fourth,  could  a  system  be  devised  of  tax- 
ing companies  continuing  to  do  business  in 
South  Africa,  perhaps  by  a  special  levy  on 
dividends  of  the  parent  body  In  the  United 
States,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  aid  victims 
of  apartheid? 

Fifth,  financial  disengagement  with  South 
Africa,  to  be  successful.  Involves  coordinating 
action  with  other  countries.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  steps  such  as  those  above, 
be  carried  out  with  other  countries,  and  that 
the  U.N.  be  the  foriun  for  planning  joint 
strategy. 

S.  THE  UNrrEO  STATES  SI<Otn.B  ELIMtNATS 
ALTOCETKn  THE  QUOTA  FOS  SOTTTR  ATSI- 
CAN     SIVCAS 

It  Is  shameful  that  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  could  have,  a  few  short 
months  ago.  agreed  to  Increase  subsidies  to 
South  African  sugar  producers.  The  annual 
quota  was  raised  from  20.000  metric  'tons  to 
48.000  tons — and  that  was  a  compromise  with 
the  administration,  which  had  recommended 
a  quota  of  96,000  tons. 

No  South  African  sugars  were  imported 
Into  the  United  States  before  1962.  But  be- 
tween 1968  and  1971,  South  Africa  will  be 
the  10th  largest  quota  sugar  exporter  to 
America.  I  might  nbte  that  a  considerably 
larger  movement  of  this  commodity  enters 
this  country  (183.837  tons  In  1964)  in  the 
nonquota  category. 

Pven  more  amazing  is  that,  in  order  to 
meet  our  quotas,  South  Africa  has  occasion- 
ally imported  sugar  frcwn  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  elsewhere. 

Congress  could  not  have  been  altogether 
unconscious  of  these  startling  developments. 
Senator  Morse  drew  attention  to  them  only 
last  fall  when  he  proposed  lowering  the  South 
African  quota  to  10,000  tons.  His  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  voice  vote.  The  lob- 
byist to  whom  part  of  South  Africa's  success 
must  be  credited  was  John  R.  Mahoney  from 
the  law  firm  of  Casey,  Ijine  *  Mlttendorf, 
In  New  York.  In  1965.  Mr.  Mahoney  re- 
ceived $19,320  from  the  South  African  Sugar 
Association.  In  1964,  the  firm  received  a  fee 
of  $34,000 

May  I  remind  this  committee  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act  was  to  "per- 
mit nearby  friendly  foreign  countries  to  par- 
ticipate equitably  in  supplying  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  for  the  double  purpose  of  expanding 
international  trade  and  assuring  a  stable  and 
adequate  supply  of  sugar." 

South  Africa  Is  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination,  "nearby;"  nor  should  it  be  con- 
sidered friendly,  and  we  certainly  hope  that 
Congress  will  not  be  a  party  to  expanding 
International  trade  with  her. 

We  strongly  feel  thst,  to  use  the  words  of 
Public  Law  89-311.  89th  Congress,  "the  con- 
tinuation of  a  quota  or  a  part  thereof  •  •  • 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States,"  and  that  the  President 
consequently  ought  to  withhold  or  suspend 
the  South  African  sugar  quota. 

3.    POLmCAI.   ASTLUM    FOB   SOtTTH    AF&ICAN8 
AGAINST    APASTHEID 

The  United  States  is  unique  among  West- 
ern nations  in  having  provided  no  ofBcial 
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legal  status  for  tho««  seeking  political  asy- 
lum. In  some  cases,  special  acta  of  Congress 
have  been  passed  to  permit  refugees  from 
tyranny  to  reside  In  the  United  States;  In 
other  cases,  a  rather  demeaning  procedure 
Involving  deportation  or  the  threat  of  de- 
portation has  been  played  out.  The  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Cubans,  for  example,  are 
merely  parolees,  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
Pederal  authorities,  forbidden  to  become 
citizens,  people  essentially  without  coun- 
tries. 

Refugees  from  Eastern  Buroi>e  and  China, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  favored,  but  only  as 
lmmlgrant»^and  not  as  a  special  category  of 
refugees  from  political  persecution.  I  note, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
make  special  funds  available  through  the 
8wt«  Department,  which  then  In  turn  con- 
tracts with  agencies,  to  facilitate  the  smooth 
flow  of  such  political  refugees  to  these  shores. 

South  Africans,  however,  do  not  benefit 
from  such  Federal  generosity  and  concern. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  way  of  get- 
ting here,  except  perhaps  as  students  or  as 
temporary  visitors.  They  must  then  play  out 
a  customary  battle  against  Immigration  au- 
thorities Involving  (1)  an  order  for  deporta- 
tion; (3)  an  appeal  to  an  Immigration  board 
or  hearing  officer  based  on  the  contention 
that,  should  the  deportee  be  sent  home,  he 
win  be  subject  to  physical  and  mental  per- 
secution; and  (8)  a  ruling  by  immigration 
authorities  who  follow  the  advice  of  the 
State  Department.  A  person  who  goes 
through  this  procedure  and  Is  permitted  to 
stay,  then  becomes  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
discriminatory  practices — he  may  not  leave 
the  country,  he  may  not  become  a  citizen 
and  so  on.  But  the  worst  Is  that,  no  matter 
bow  often  such  cases  are  brought  before  im- 
migration, no  general  principle  is  ever  estab- 
lished Each  deportee  must  prove  anew  he 
is  In  danger  of  life  and  limb  if  he  were  to 
return. 

We  have  had  experience  in  helping  a  num- 
ber of  political  refugees  already  in  this  coun- 
try from  being  deported.  But  we  have  never 
yet  reached  that  final  stage  where  the  State 
Department  admitted  that  apartheid  is 
tyranny  as  far  as  black  people  go.  In  our 
most  recent  incident — involving  five  men 
who  had  come  here  a^  members  of  the  cast 
of  the  play.  "Sponono."  the  order  to  deport 
was  suspended  and  they  were  permitted  to 
stay  here,  but  no  State  Department  opinion 
was  made  known  on  the  nature  of  the  present 
South  African  regime. 

We  recommend  that  the  same  kind  of  aid 
extended  to  political  refugees  from  East 
Europe  be  similarly  applied  to  opponents  of 
apartheid  and  racism.  We  would  like  to 
see  Federal  money  earmarked  for  South 
African  immigrants  to  this  country  passed 
through  to  religious  and  secular  groujss 
sr>eclallslng  in  refugee  programs,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  relaxation  of  immigration 
laws  permitting  more  refugees  to  come. 

4.  THX  VSrrtD  STATCS  SROITLO  OIVX  MAXIMUM 
^•"SISTANCB  TO  THX  rOSMES  HIOH  COMMUSION 
!HJIr:tO«I««,  Vtt  CONCXXT  wrrH  othkb  coun- 
rR:i-S  INABUXO  THEM  TO  MAINTAIN  SOMX 
INDKrrNDBNCS   r>OM    SOVTH    AniCA 

These  countries  (Bechuanaland.  Basuto- 
land.  and  Swaziland),  soon  to  be  independ- 
ent, are  committed  to  nonraclal  democracy. 
The  AAsLstant  Secretary  of  State  has  com- 
mented that:  "The  degree  to  which  they  are 
successful  in  establishing  themselves  on  this 
basis  could  have  in  time  a  slgnincant  Im- 
pact on  racial  pattern*  in  South  Africa." 
We  therefore  should  not  rest  with  follow- 
ing developmenu  in  these  countries  with 
sympathetic  Interest  and  mere  appointment 
of  consuls,  welcome  though  that  measure  U. 

Basutoland  is  an  unfortunate  replica  of 
colonial  history  and  will  remain  very  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  Republic  after  Independ- 
ence and  for  the  foreseeable  future.     Forty- 


three  percent  of  local  adult  males  are  at  work 
In  the  Republic  and  there  seems  little  pros- 
pect of  attracting  them  hoDM.  Agriculture 
Is  InAufflciently  developed  to  support  the 
present  permanent  population  and  few  proj- 
ects for  secondary  industry  are  viable.  There 
are  no  known  mineral  depoelts. 

Swaziland  is  similarly  Isolated,  an  Island 
of  nonraclallam.  Here  though,  private  In- 
vestment is  booming — shown  by  the  working 
projects  of  sugar,  pulp,  and  mining  com- 
panies and  the  attention  of  the  Common- 
wealth Development  Corp.  While  Baauto- 
land  would  show  few  gains  from  the  inflow  of 
aid  capital,  Swaziland  is  viable  enough  to 
attract  private  enterprise  to  do  the  Job  of 
development.  Thus  for  differing  practical 
reasons,  there  may  be  negligible  return  In 
assisting  either  country  in  the  economic 
sphere. 

Bechuanaland  might  be  economically  as- 
sisted with  demonstrable  profit.  Improve- 
ments in  Infrastructure  and  assistance  In 
Irrigation  and  education  would  enable 
Bechuanaland  to  become  self-sufficient  In 
food  supply  and  to  withdraw  its  migrant 
labor  from  the  Republic. 

We  would  recommend  that : 

1.  For  Basutoland  and  Swaziland,  the 
United  States  should  Insist  upon  the  freedom 
of  access  of  nationals  and  visitors  through 
or  over  South  Africa  and  Mozambique  to  and 
from  these  countries. 

2.  For  the  three  territories  the  U5.  Gov- 
ernment should  Join  with  the  United  King- 
dom in  diplomatic  initiatives  to  assure  the 
sovereignty  of  the  territories,  and  make  it 
clear  that  any  violation  would  be  considered 
an  unfriendly  act. 

3.  Regarding  Bechuanaland.  the  United 
States  should  cooperate  with  the  United 
Kingdom  In  undertaking  feasibility  studies 
of  the  Okavango  Swamp  scheme  and  note 
the  poaslblllty  of  establishing  communica- 
tions between  that  high  potential  area  and 
Zambia  and  South  West  Africa. 

S.  THX  UNITXD  STATES  SHOULD  CATEOORICALLT 
DEMAND  THE  RIOHT  TO  PXACTICE  INTEGRATION 
IN   rrs  OWN   SOUTH   AmiCAN  FAdLmxa 

This  means  that  on  principle  the  United 
States  cannot  accept  apartheid  either  in  deal- 
ing with  nonwhltes  in  South  Africa,  or  as  re- 
gards American  personnel  serving  in  South 
Africa.  In  1965  there  was  tension  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  on  this  point.  Because  of  race 
restrlctiona.  the  aircraft  carrier  Inde-pendence 
did  not  stop  at  a  South  African  port.  The 
United  States  rejected  the  "whites  only"  de- 
mand of  only  white  personnel  manning  the 
tracking  stations  in  South  Africa.  The  US. 
Ambassador  was  attacked  for  staging  the  an- 
nual July  4  Interracial  affairs.  But  beyond 
verbal  exchanges,  nothing  was  essentially 
done. 

We  recommend  that: 

1.  Every  American -sponsored  event  be 
looked  upon  as  Integrated,  in  line  with  VS. 
Government  policy. 

3.  Qualified  Negro  personnel  be  assigned  to 
some  posts  in  South  Africa. 

3.  American  officials  be  directed  to  pay 
South  African  employees  without  discrimi- 
nation. If  nonwhltes  do  not  hold  the  same 
Jobs  as  whites,  they  should  be  paid  whatever 
a  white  man  would  earn  for  doing  the  same 
work. 

S.    THE     UNITEO     STATES     SHOULD     REMOVE     THE 
nUCKING  STATION   FROM  SOUTH  ATRICA 

The  tracking  stations  In  South  Africa  are 
an  embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 
Since  they  are  strategically  Important  to  the 
United  States,  they  certainly  should  b«  lo- 
cated in  a  country  that  is  much  less  con- 
troversial than  South  Africa.  Because  of  the 
strategic  character  of  the  tracking  stations, 
information  about  them  is  not  made  public. 
Highly   competent  scientists  from   whom  I 


have  received  Information,  say  that  they  ae« 
no  essential  scientlflc  reason  that  the  track 
ing  stations  mxist  be  in  South  Africa     There 
fore,  disengagement  through  removal  of  the 
tracking  stations  should  be  undertaken  with 
out  delay. 

7.  THE  U.8.  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  8HOUL8 
CEASE  COOPEKATION  WITH  THE  SOUTH  AFM. 
CAN    ATOMIC    ENBOT    BOARD 

In  mld-1936  South  Africa  Inaugurated  lu 
first  nuclear  reactor  at  PeUndaba  near  Pre- 
toria. At  that  time  the  following  fact* 
came  out;  (i)  many  South  African  tun 
members  were  trained  at  Oak  Ridge;  (ai 
Oak  Ridge  supplied  a  consultant  for  the 
Pelindaba  reactor;  (3)  the  director  of  Oa» 
Ridge  was  an  honored  guest  at  the  lnaug\ir»l 
ceremonies;  (4)  the  United  States  supplied 
the  enriched  uranium  to  start  the  reactor; 
and  (6)  nine  American  organizations  were 
Involved  In  the  project,  the  major  eon- 
tractor  being  Allis  Chalmers. 

Public  announcements  have  assured  til 
concerned  that  the  South  African  reactor 
Is  not  capable  of  producing  fissionable  ma- 
tertal  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons.  But  In 
such  a  highly  secret  field  as  this  represents, 
suspicions  are  easily  aroused.  Why  should 
the  United  States  be  so  helpful  to  South 
Africa  in  such  a  sensitive  project? 

We  recommend  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion about  the  extent  of  U.S.  Involvement 
m  the  Pelindaba  project  to  gain  assurances 
that  fissionable  material  for  weapons  is  in- 
deed Impossible. 

8.  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOUU)  LOOGZ  STXONC 
DIPLOMATIC  PROTEST  KACR  TtMX  SOUTH  ArUC* 
KxrUSEB  TO  GRANT  VISAS  TO  AMERICANS  OK 
RACIAL  GROUNDS  OR  BECAUSE  OF  THES  VIEWS 
ON    INTEGRATION 

Many  Americans  are  refused  visas  to  South 
Africa.  It  is  most  unusual  for  a  Necro 
American  to  be  permitted  to  enter  South 
Africa.  Any  American  who  is  a  known  par- 
ticipant in  civil  rights  activities  here,  would 
probably  be  refused  a  visa  to  South  Africa 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  limitation  on  white 
South  Africans  with  the  most  vicious  racist 
views  coming  to  the  United  States. 

The  South  African  Government  even  re- 
fuses transit  visas  to  some  Americans  merely 
wishing  to  cross  a  section  of  South  Africa 
to  go  to  one  of  the  former  High  Commission 
Territories  such  as  Basutoland.  This  hAS 
even  led  to  distinguished  American  scholars 
being  prohibited  from  essential  research,  or 
from  discharging  responsibilities  toward  In- 
stitutions in  the  territories. 

».  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  CONTRIBUTE  OEW- 
EROUSLT  TO  THE  NEWLT  ESTABLISHED  UNtTtD 
NATIONS  TRUST  FUND  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

This  fund  was  set  up  by  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  its  30th  session.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  channel  through  which 
governments  can  contribute  for: 

(a)  Legal  defense  to  prisoners  charged 
under  repressive  legislation  In  South  Africa: 

(b)  Relief  of  dependents  of  persons  per- 
secuted by  the  South  African  Government  for 
opposition  to  apartheid; 

<c)  Education  of  prisoners  and  their  chil- 
dren; 

(d)    Relief  for  South  African  refugees 

There  are  between  5,000  and  10.000  poUt- 
Ical  prisoners  in  South  Africa  at  present  (the 
number  fluctuates).  It  is  estimated  there 
are  at  least  30.000  dependents  of  prisoners. 
The  need  for  legal  defense  and  aid  to  de- 
pendents is  estimated  at  between  $600,000 
and  $700,000  in  19««.  ThU  is  based  on  a 
food  allowance  of  leas  than  $9  a  month  per 
family,  educational  needs  of  children,  and 
of  prisoners,  plus  legal  defense. 

Last  year,  on  the  basis  of  a  U.N  resolution 
asking  for  voluntary  contributions  to  pri- 
vate funds.  13  countries  gave  about  $300,000. 
This  must  be  increased  through  the  Oil 
trust  fund. 


ID.  THE  UNITED  VTATES  BBOUU)  PLAN  SPKXOT 
XXPLSMXNTATION  OF  THE  XMTKBNATIONAL 
COURT  DECISION   ON  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA 

The  U.S.  contingency  planning  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice's 
decision  In  the  Southwest  Africa  case,  to 
aslst  the  speedy  implementation  of  the 
Court's  decision  if  It  favors  the  complainants 
should  include  the  following: 

(a)  Continuing  contact  with  the  British 
to  coordinate  policy; 

(b)  Cooperation  with,  aoid  assistance  to. 
the  OAU  and  its  members  In  U.N.  strategy; 

(c)  Preparing  to  take  action  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council  under  article  04  of  the  UJJ. 
Charter,  if  necessary,  to  Implement  the 
Court's  decision,  and  encouraging  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council  to  support 
such  action; 

(d)  Considering  means  by  which  the  in- 
ternational community  can  share  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  if  they  are  employed  to  Implement  the 
Court's  decision. 


A  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  CELE- 
BRATION 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  not  intended  to  take  the  time  of 
the  House  today,  but  I  am  reminded  by 
the  show  of  green  everywhere  that  this 
Is  8t.  Patrick's  Day  and  It  is  no  time  for 
a  man  with  an  apostrophe  in  his  name  to 
remain  silent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  16th  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  since  first  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues,  who 
are  Imbedded  in  my  affection,  that  I  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  being  among 
the  absentees  in  this  historic  Chamber 
next  St.  Patrick's  Day. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORN  SALES 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
»les  of  com  have  received  much  atten- 
tion lately,  especially  from  those  of  us 
who  represent  areas  which,  because  of 
Mverse  weather  conditions  last  year, 
could  experience  feed  shortages  this  com- 
ing year.  I  have  conveyed  to  the  Sec  re - 
«J7  of  Agriculture  my  concern  that  CCC 
«ocks  of  com  be  adequate  In  Minnesota 
»  meet  local  demand  in  coming  months, 
in  response  the  Department  has  assured 
me  that  Inventories  of  com  In  Minnesota 

!!i!i.^y®'^*^"'^  ^  ™««*  local  demand.  In 
Moiuon  to  allay  fears  that  com  sup- 
«ff^*^  be  depleted  in  that  area,  their 
onerlngs  for  sale  from  bin  site  com  In 
«L°^  State  of  Minnesota  are  being  in- 
^waed  immediately  by  approximately 
r^^?^.  '^^  on-farm  stored  stocks  of 
r°™  l^eld  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
PoraUon  in  that  area  represent  an  In- 


surance policy  to  meet  any  additional 
needs.  We  have  an  on-hand  emergency 
reserve  of  23  million  bushels  of  com  In 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  which  is 
on-farm  stored  from  the  crop  year  1961 
alone.  So  we  have  taken  very  adequate 
precautions  to  see  we  should  have  plenty 
of  com  In  that  area  for  the  coming  year. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Cot,- 
LiBR]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Teruiessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning  hour  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a 
fitting  time  to  wish  you  all  "top  of  the 
morning."  It  is  good  that  we  can  take 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  Irish  descent. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  have  Irish 
blood  in  their  veins  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  making  of  America.  They 
have  fought  valiantly  in  her  wars,  as- 
sisted immeasurably  in  the  writing  of  her 
laws,  and  helped  mightily  in  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order 

Our  brethren  of  Irish  extraction  have 
inspired  us  with  their  music.-entertained 
us  with  their  poetry  and  stories,  and  en- 
couraged us  with  their  optimistic  out- 
look. 

Above  all,  Americans  of  Irish  ancestry 
are  God-fearing  and  patriotic. 

The  beauty  of  the  color  green  is  more 
evident  than  ever  on  this  17th  of  March, 
when  it  Is  prominently  displayed  by  both 
permanent  Irishmen  and  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  temporarily  Irish 
on  this  happy  day.  Why  should  not 
green  be  an  appropriate  color  to  display 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day?  It  Is  the  color 
that  the  Creator  chose  to  dress  the  trees 
and  the  grass  to  make  the  earth  beauti- 
ful. 


CURTIS  AND  WIDNALL  INTRODUCE 
BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL  TO  ADVISE  THE 
MINORITY 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cu«- 
Tisl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  this  year,  at  the  20th  Anniver- 
sary Symposium  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  ranking  House 
Republican,  I  proposed  in  a  speech — 
Congressional  Record,  February  28, 
pages  4209-4211 — that  a  Minority  Eco- 
nomic Council  be  established  to  enable 
minority  party  representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  analyse  and  present  better  mi- 
nority   alternatives    to    administration 


econwnic  policy  decisions  and  to  propv.>se 
more  creative,  more  comprehensive  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  Nation's  pressing 
needs. 

The  response  to  this  proposal  has  been 
very  gratifying.  Therefore,  today.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  establish  such  a  Mi- 
nority Economic  Council.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  very  able  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Widnall],  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  is  Joining  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill. 

Mr.  WiDNAix  and  I  believe  that  a  Mi- 
nority Economic  Council  is  an  urgent 
need.  It  would  enable  minority  party 
representatives  In  Congress  to  perform 
the  necessary  functions  of  developing 
sound  legislation  through  the  process  of 
thorough  study  and  informed  debate  ac- 
companied by  cross-examination  and 
rebuttal. 

The  three-man  Minority  Economic 
Council  would  be  appointed  by  and  be 
responsible  to  a  board  of  directors  com- 
prised of  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate  not  of  the  party  of  the  President, 
and  ranking  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  House  Ways  and 
Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees, 
and  House  and  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees not  of  the  party  of  the  President. 
For  example,  when  one  party  controls 
both  Congress  and  the  White  House,  the 
control  of  the  Minority  Economic  Coun- 
cil would  go  to  the  minority  in  Congress. 
But  when  one  party  controls  Congress 
and  the  other  controls  the  White  House, 
the  control  of  the  Minority  Economic 
Council  would  go  to  the  majority  party 
in  Congress  because  It  does  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  economic  advisory  resources 
of  the  President.  When  one  House  is 
controlled  by  one  party,  and  the  other 
House  by  the  other  party,  the  same  rule 
applies:  the  majority  In  one  House  and 
the  minority  in  the  other  House  which 
are  of  the  party  other  than  that  of  the 
President,  will  control  the  Minority 
Economic  Council. 

The  Minority  Economic  Council  would 
be  funded  by  Congress  and  would  serve 
all  minority  Members  in  Congress  with 
sound  economic  research  and  proposals. 
It  would  have  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton and  a  full-time  staff,  and  would  es- 
tablish continuing  consulting  relation- 
ships with  academic  and  other  econo- 
mists from  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Debate  on  economic  Issues  is  today 
not  extensive  enough  or  thorough 
enough.  Better  debate  requires  a  better 
Informed,  institutionalized  challenger 
able  to  refine  and  clarify  economic 
policy  issues.  The  result  of  an  organi- 
zation created  to  assist  the  minority  in 
Congress  would  be  better  national  eco- 
nomic decisionmaking. 

The  size  and  diversity  of  the  economy 
and  of  the  Oovemmenfs  role  in  it  re- 
quire better  means  of  imderstanding. 
The  executive  branch  has  at  its  com- 
mand vast  internal  resources  and  a 
strong  attraction  for  private  advisers, 
but  the  minority  party  in  Congress  by 
comparison  has  no  such  resources,  nor 
Innate  attraction. 
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In  1948,  2  years  after  the  Employment 
Act  when  the  economy  had  cooled  off 
after  the  years  of  wartime  spending,  the 
k-TOss  national  product — In  1958  dollars — 
was  J323.7  biUion  and  the  fiscal  year 
1948  Federal  administrative  budget  was 
S3 2  955  billion.  In  1965  gross  national 
product  was  $609  billion  In  1958  dollars 
and  the  fiscal  year  1967  Federal  admin- 
Lstratlve  budget  is  an  estimated  $112,847 
billion.  The  budget  for  this  tremendous 
amount,  to  which  should  be  added  for 
completeness  tnist  fund  account  ex- 
penditures of  $32,153  billion,  is  both  an 
economic  document  of  very  great  com- 
plexity and  a  political  document  of  great 
Importance.  Adequate  understanding  of 
the  economic  impact  of  the  budget  as  a 
whole  is  as  important  as  understanding 
it  program  by  program,  item  by  item, 
yet  congressional  facilities  do  not  exist 
for  analyzing  the  effects  of  the  total 
budget. 

The  Employment  Act's  sponsors  cor- 
rectly saw  the  need  in  1946  for  proper 
procedures  through  which  to  manage 
the  huge  new  economic  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Correspondingly,  the 
President  s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  become  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
imporunt  offices  In  the  executive. 
Though  the  Council  is  itself  small,  it  can 
draw  on  the  almost  limitless  statistical 
and  prot  ram  resources  of  the  other  14 
f\ccuu\-e  departments  and  countless 
other  agencies.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  rooted  in  academic  In- 
.stitutlons.  has  kept  open  its  lines  of  com- 
munication with  academic  and  other 
♦  coiiomic  thinkers.  It  and  the  execu- 
ti.e  departments  which  also  retain  con- 
sultants are  lodestones  for  professional 
economists  throughout  the  country. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  executive  branch  knowledge, 
cijnit)med  with  power,  over  the  minority, 
and  essentially,  this  problem  is  an  insti- 
tutional one.  The  minority  in  Congress 
must  have  the  research  resources  neces- 
sary to  suggest  workable  alternatives  to 
Government  policy  In  all  important  eco- 
nomic areas.  We  believe  there  is  con- 
siderable dissent  In  our  society,  within 
its  broader  consensus.  Our  problem  Is 
how  to  channel  that  dissent — to  create  a 
way  to  brinK  informed  dissenters  to- 
gether to  devise  and  propose  creative 
alternatives  based  on  their  expert 
knowledge. 

The  losers  under  the  present  system, 
in  terms  of  the  better  performance  of  our 
economy,  aie  American  men  and 
women — scholars,  workers,  businessmen, 
a.'-.d  farmers.  The  effects  of  national 
economic  decisions  touch  everyone,  and 
e-.eiyone  must  be  concerned  that  these 
decisions  are  the  best  decisions. 

The  legislative  year  1946  was  a  time  of 
great  ferment.  It  saw  passage  both  of 
the  Employment  Act  and  also  of 
the  Congressional  Reorganization  Act. 
Twenty  years  later  the  substantive  and 
institutional  problems  facing  us  are  as 
great  as  they  were  then — they  require 
equally  bold  scduUons.  and  we  are  con- 
%  Inced  that  what  we  propose  would  help 
solve  them. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
LangenI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will  soon 
be  4  years  old.  To  date  no  tariff  reduc- 
tions have  't)een  made  under  this  law. 
Negotiations  in  Geneva  have  been  slow 
and  halting,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
being  the  difficulties  encountered  within 
the  EEC  countries,  that  is,  the  Common 
Market. 

On  the  other  hand  the  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  the  act  have 
been  well  tested:  so  well  in  fact  that  we 
have  been  alerted  in  the  Congress  to 
amendments  that  will  soon  be  sent  up 
from  the  White  House. 

The  act  was  so  stringent  in  its  re- 
quirements of  proof  of  Injury  from  im- 
ports as  alleged  by  an  indiistry,  a  com- 
pany or  a  labor  group,  that  not  1  case  of 
the  18  that  have  been  brought  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  survived.  With  one 
exception  all  the  petitions  were  turned 
down  by  unanimous  vote.  Now,  it  seems, 
legislation  will  be  sought  to  remove  some 
of  the  stringency  of  the  requirements. 

Now  comes  the  revelation  that  our 
official  foreign  trade  statistics  are 
deceptive. 

This  was  exposed  recently  in  an  analy- 
sis prepared  by  the  Nationwide  Commit- 
tee on  Import-Export  Policy.  This  find- 
ing was  to  the  effect  that  if  our  trade 
statistics  were  presented  on  a  proper 
basis  the  handsome  export  surplus  of 
the  past  4  or  5  years,  ranging  annually 
from  $4.5  billion  to  $6.7  billion,  would 
vanish  and  be  replaced  by  deficits. 

The  error,  deception  or  concealment 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs  aiises  from 
the  official  statistical  practices  followed 
by  our  Government  in  reporting  both 
imports  and  exports.  Several  colleagues 
have  recently  made  statements  to  the 
House  on  this  subject,  namely  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florid*  [Mr.  SnccsJ.  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WhalleyI.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  BettsI,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  PisHEKl,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  and  I  feel 
therefore  that  I  need  not  repeat  the  de- 
tails. It  is  enough  to  say  that  our  im- 
ports are  recorded  on  their  foreign  value, 
as  If  it  cost  nothing  to  ship  them  to  this 
country;  75  percent  or  more  of  our  im- 
ports come  to  us  on  ocean-going  cargo 
vessels,  a  large  part  of  them  from  coun- 
tries thousajids  of  miles  away.  There- 
fore the  freight  and  insurance  charges 
are  important  items  of  cost. 

Other  countries  include  these  charges 
In  the  computation  of  their  imports.  Our 
practice  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  dis- 
crepancy. Wlien,  for  example,  Japan 
records  imports  from  us  she  adds  ocean 
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freight  and  insurance  from  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  or  other  point  of  shlptnent 
When  we  record  our  imports  from  Japan 
on  the  other  hand,  we  use  the  forelgil 
value,  f.o.b.  or  f,a.s. — free  {Jongside~ 
foreign  port,  and  do  not  add  the  cosU 
of  shipping  to  this  country. 

Thus  our  exports  to  Japan  as  recorded 
by  us  might  be,  say.  $2  bUlion  Japan 
would  record  them  as,  say,  $2,475  million 
the  Increase  representing  the  shipping 
and  Insurance  costs.  Assuming  our  im- 
ports from  Japan  as  recorded  by  us  at  $2 
billion,  representing  Japanese  exports  as 
valued  at  the  Japanese  port  of  export 
we  would  record  them  at  $2  bilUon  and 
not  at  $2,475  million  or  some  similar  fig- 
ure.    We  ignore  the  shipping  costs. 

Therefore,  according  to  our  reports, 
we  would  have  had  an  even  trade,  that 
is,  $2  billion  In  both  directions  Actually 
we  would  have  Incurred  a  deficit  of  $475 
million,  more  or  less,  in  comparison  with 
our  exports.  Had  our  shipping  com- 
panies handled  most  of  the  merchandise 
in  both  directions,  we  would,  of  course. 
have  gained  by  that  much;  but  since 
1958  we  have  been  i-ecording  a  defklt  in 
international  transportation  charges, 
amounting  in  1964  to  more  than  $200 
million. 

The  result  has  been,  as  stated  by  the 
other  speakers,  a  bad  distortion  in  our 
trade  statistics.  For  1965  the  underval- 
uation of  our  imports  of  $21.3  billion  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3 '2  to  $4  billion 

As  if  this  distortion  were  not  enough 
we  include  in  our  official  export  statistics 
issued  periodically  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  all  sales  and  shipments  made 
under  our  foreign  aid  and  related  pro- 
grams, no  less  than  "commercial  exports 
of  highly  subsidized  agricultural  item; 
that  would  not  find  a  market  without 
subsidies.  Thus  we  swell  our  exports  by 
a  margin  roughly  as  large  as  the  margin 
by  which  we  undervalue  our  lmport< 
Most  of  this  is.  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.  Ttie  total  distortion  is 
therefore  In  the  magnitude  o*  some  $7 
billion  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  import- 
export  volume.  An  error  of  15  to  20 
percent  Is  by  any  measure  a  serious  mis- 
take or  coverup  or  whatever  else  it  might 
be  called. 

I  believe  that  everyone  will  agree  that 
we  should  have  correct  statistics  when 
we  legislate,  especially  when  as  much  Is 
at  stake  as  in  our  foreign  trade  policy 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
having  a  batting  record  of  zero  In  3 
years:  with  the  50-percent  tariff  cut 
looming  as  an  unauthorized  and  unprec- 
edented across-the-board  venture  with 
a  bare  mlnlmimi  of  exceptions,  and,  last- 
ly, guided  by  seriously  false  trade  sta- 
tistics, I  am  wondering  about  the  state 
of  health  of  our  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. 

It  obviously  needs  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  we  should  not  proceed  fur- 
ther under  the  Kennedy  round,  so-called, 
under  the  unpalatable  conditions  that 
are  coming  to  light.  It  would  be  court- 
ing a  national  mlsf  oi-tune  to  do  so.  When 
we  proceed  under  the  assumption  that 
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this  country  Is  highly  competitive  In 
world  markets,  as  indicated  by  our  false 
statistical  operations,  when  in  fact  we 
are  competitively  disadvantaged  by  high 
eoets,  and  when  we  offer  to  cut  virtually 
all  tariffs  50  percent  when  in  fact  true 
trade  statistics  would  reveal  a  trade  defi- 
cit in  terms  of  private  unsubsidized 
transactions,  we  do  Indeed  take  the  bit 
In  our  teeth  and  lay  ourselves  open  to 
charges  of  lrreiqx>nslble,  no  less  than 
dangerous,  economic  recklessness, 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  join  In  sup- 
port of  legislation  that  would  correct  the 
shocking  statistical  distortion  tmder 
which  we  have  been  laborii^,  I  am  stire 
that  the  Ways  and  Meaiu  Committee 
will  provide  a  green  light. 


ST.  PATRICK'S   DAY 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [  Mr.  Orit- 
rcf]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
once  again,  we  give  special  recognition  to 
Ireland's  patron  saint — St.  Patrick.  The 
coming  of  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland  15  cen- 
turies ago  had  a  prof  oimd  effect  upon  the 
destiny  of  that  beautiful  island. 

St.  Patrick  gave  to  the  Irish  a  deep  and 
•biding  faith  in  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  he  also  gave  them  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  justice  and  freedom;  and 
he  gave  them  the  love  of  knowledge. 

When  the  dark  ages  settled  over 
Europe,  it  was  the  enlightened  sons  of 
Ireland  who  turned  their  strength  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters  and  morals,  to  the 
preservation  of  ancient  documents. 
Prom  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century,  Ire- 
land led  the  nations  of  Europe  in  keeping 
bright  the  lamps  of  learning,  and  earned. 
Indeed,  their  title  of  the  "Island  of  Saints 
uid  Scholars." 

The  Irish  have  infiuenced  many  phases 
of  American  life— the  church,  the  coiut- 
rooffl,  the  school,  and  the  public  plat- 
form. The  untold  contributions  of  the 
Wsh  people  to  our  country  cannot  be 
measured. 

But,  today,  as  Americans  of  every 
racial  background  and  national  origin 
*»r  a  bit  of  green,  we  remember  with 
wclal  gratitude  the  ^Irlt  of  St. 
Patrick, 


LA  FEn.K  PADRAIG 
»«r  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
tv^^^'  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that 
we  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
|^i»T«]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
P^t  In  the  Recosd  and  Include  extra- 
•iwua  matter. 

nhT^.^^^^^^^  P«>  tempore-  Is  there 
oDjecuon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Tennessee? 

2*re  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr^CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
««orat«  the  anniversary  of  the  patron 
*»nt  of  Ireland.  St.   Patrick.     There 


have  been  many  eloquent  and  moving 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  this  ^iritual 
leader  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  the 
people  themselves  who  have  contributed 
GO  much  to  the  mood  and  music  of 
America. 

On  this  occasion,  the  curious  and 
warming  nature  of  all  things  Irish  come 
readily  to  mind,  and  we  hear  the  lUt  of 
an  Irish  ballad,  or  feel  the  rythmn  of  an 
Irish  Jig.  or  hear  the  blarney  about 
which  the  poet  John  Mllllngton  Synge 
once  said : 

There  Is  no  language  like  the  Irlah  for 
soottitDg  and  quieting. 

So  on  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  sincere  compliments  to  the  Irish 
and  to  vrlsh  them  a  truly  happy  St. 
Patrick's  Day.#<And,  imder  unanimous 
consent  procedures,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude a  traditional  Irish  blessing  at  this 
pdint  In  my  remarks: 

An  Iubh  Blessino 

May  the  blessing  of  light  be  on  you,  light 
without  and  light  within.  May  the  blessed 
sunlight  shine  on  you  and  warm  your  heart 
till  it  glows  like  a  great  peat  flre,  so  that 
the  stranger  may  come  and  warm  hlmaeU  at 
It,  and  also  a  friend.  And  may  the  light 
shine  out  of  the  two  eyes  of  you,  like  a 
candle  set  in  two  windows  of  a  house,  bid- 
ding the  wanderer  to  catat  In  out  of  the 
storm. 

And  may  the  blessing  of  the  rain  be  on 
you — the  soft  sweet  rain.  May  It  fall  upon 
your  spirit  so  that  all  the  little  flowers  may 
spring  up.  and  shed  their  sweetness  on  the 
air.  And  may  the  blessing  of  the  great  rains 
be  on  you,  may  they  beat  upon  your  spirit 
and  wash  it  fair  and  clean,  and  leave  there 
many  a  shining  pool  where  the  blue  of 
heaven  shines,  and  sometimes  a  star. 

And  may  the  blessing  of  the  earth  be  on 
you — the  great  round  earth;  may  you  ever 
have  a  kindly  greeting  for  them  you  pass  as 
you're  going  along  the  roads.  May  the  earth 
l>e  soft  under  you  when  you  rest  upon  it, 
tired  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  may  it  rest 
easy  over  you  when,  at  last,  you  lay  out 
under  it;  may  it  rest  so  lightly  over  you, 
that  your  soul  may  be  out  from  under  it 
quickly,  and  up,  and  off,  and  on  its  way  to 
God. 


SEPARATE  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  bill  — H.R.  13782 — to 
increase  the  authorization  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  loan  pro- 
grams, to  establish  separate  funds  for 
the  regular  business  and  for  the  disaster 
loan  programs,  and  to  provide  for  an 
early  warning  system  to  Congress  and 
the  small  business  community  whenever 
75  percent  of  any  celling  on  outstand- 
ing obligations  has  been  exceeded  In 
either  fund. 

This  marks  the  second  time  this  Con- 
gress that  I  have  introduced  legislation 


to  provide  for  Increased  disaster  loan 
funds,  and  the  separation  of  the  disaster 
and  regular  business  loan  programs  into 
two  separate  fimds.  Last  January  14, 
1965,  I  introduced  H  Jl.  2860  to  accomp- 
lish this  purpose.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  that  my  original  bill,  together  with 
other  legislation  that  it  has  helped  to 
generate,  will  be  considered  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  next 
week. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  an  expanded  version  of  this  orig- 
inal approach  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  under  the  able 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Proxmire.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Javits,  and  Randolph.  At  the 
request  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  con- 
sidering the  bill,  I  testified  on  the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  and  effective  loan  pro- 
grams for  small  business,  and  submitted 
language  to  set  up  the  SBA  reporting 
system  back  to  Congress,  now  included 
In  the  bUl. 

I  have  spoken  a  number  of  times  to 
the  past  year  on  the  unforttinate  de- 
terioration of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration programs.  It  has  been  my 
opinion  all  along  that  adequate  funding, 
separate  funds  and  a  proper  early  re- 
porting system  to  the  Congress  would 
avoid  the  present  standstill  In  SBA  op- 
erations, and  the  constant  emergency 
authorizations  and  appropriations  re- 
quested by  that  agency. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  representative  of  the  bipartisan 
support  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion programs  have  gained  in  Congress. 
For  purposes  of  legislative  history  I  be- 
lieve it  useful  to  include  at  this  point 
my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Subcommittee.  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  January  25,  1966, 
and  my  subsequent  letter  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  February  7: 
Statuient  of  Conqkxssman  William  B.  Wid- 

NAix,  or  New  Jxaarr,  Rakkxno  Mnfoarrr 

M«MRK».    House   Bankino    anv    Cuuiemct 

ColtllTTTEX,     RXAJUNG     BETOKX     THE     SMALL 

Business  SuBCOMMmnEX,  Senate  Banking 

AND      CUSKKNCT      COMMrTTXX,      JaNUABT     25, 

1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportun- 
ity to  come  before  this  subcommittee  and 
8uppc«t  a  return  to  an  approach  of  separate 
funds  for  the  various  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration locm  programs,  an  approach  I  iiave 
been  advocating  since  1662.  Even  more,  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  subcommittee 
is  giving  serious  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  developing  a  rational  and  adequate  sjvtem 
of  funding  for  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion operations.  I  am  sure  that  the  Nation's 
small  business  community  will  be  encour- 
aged by  your  efforts,  and  I  think  you  are 
performing  a  vitally  needed  service. 

Before  commenting  on  specific  legislative 
proposals,  I  would  like  to  briefly  sketch  some 
of  the  background  that  convinces  me  of  the 
need  for  Immediate  action  by  Congress  in 
this  field.  Since  1962,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  operating  with  a  com- 
bined fund  for  regular  small  business  loans, 
disaster  loans,  small  business  investment  cor- 
poration program  authorizations,  and,  most 
recently,  small  business  poverty  loans.  Dur- 
ing this  past  year  and  a  half,  the  SBA  has 
gone  from  crisis  to  crisis,  switclilng  funds, 
so  It  appears,  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
first  shortchanging  the  conventional  smaU 
business  loan  sector,  then  delaying  poverty 
loans,  or  scrambling  to  Congress  for  emer- 
gency disaster  requ«sts.     As  you  know,  the 
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SBA  b&s  (or  several  months  simply  stopped 
accepting  small  business  applications  alto- 
RPther  for  its  regular  loan  program.  It  has 
b*en,  and  remains,  a  chaotic  picture. 

Perhaps  no  domestic  program  has  ever  re- 
ceived more  bipartisan  support  than  that  {or 
snuUl  business.  Yet,  In  1063,  when  Senate 
and  Houae  conferees  agreed  upon  a  combin- 
ing oX  loan  funds  for  SBA.  the  minority 
Hoiue  conferees  felt  so  strongly  that  this  pro- 
posed departure  from  sound  practice  would 
Injure  the  program  that  they  reftised  to  sign 
the  conference  report.  I  suggested  to  the 
House  at  that  time  that  it  was  only  common- 
sense  to  keep  these  funds  separate.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  the  constant  temptation 
to  sacrlflc«  one  program  for  the  Unmedlate 
needs  of  the  other. 

I  think  the  events  of  the  last  18  months 
have  borne  out  the  soundness  of  that  po«l- 
tlon.  In  addition.  I  think  that  these  events 
have  shown  that  the  hopes  Congress  placed 
In  the  1962  Saltonstall  amendment  were  un- 
fortunately not  realized.  That  amendment, 
as  It  came  out  of  conference,  required  the 
SBA  to  notify  the  Houae  and  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees whenever  the  estimate  for  regular 
business  or  disaster  loans  was  exceeded. 
More  Importantly,  It  contained  an  expres- 
sion of  congressional  Intent  that  the  Con- 
eress  should  be  advised  every  3  years  of  an 
estimate  of  future  authorisation  needs.  The 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  explained 
lu  purpose  at  the  time  by  stating  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate: 

"This  would  provide  for  an  orderly  review 
of  this  program  by  Congress,  and  would 
avoid  emergency  appeals  by  SBA  for  addi- 
tional authorizations." 

Chairman  Wright  Patman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Conuniltee  expressed 
similar  views  on  the  amendment,  indicating 
a  hope  that  this  would  avoid  the  situation 
"whereby  appropriations  action  on  the  SBA 
h;idget  request  would  have  been  dependent 
"n  almost  simultaneous  Increases  tn  the  re- 
volving fund  authorliatlon." 

This  congressional  Intent  has  not  been 
followed.  We  had  two  appeals  for  extra 
authorizations  last  year,  after  the  SBA  bad- 
W  underestimated  the  disaster  fund  needs. 
which  Itself  may  have  been  done  In  the  hope 
r^t  diverting  funds  to  Its  stalled  regular  loan 
and  poverty  loan  programs.  In  October,  we 
had  simultaneous  authorization  and  sup- 
plemental appropriation  action.  During 
\:\st  years  hearings  I  could  And  no  one  who 
recalled  SBA  reports  and  estimates  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Saltonstall  amendment.  In 
fact,  the  best  the  SBA  oAclals  could  say  for 
themaelves  last  year  was  that  they  consid- 
ered the  amendment  a  one-shot  proposition. 
applvins  only  to  the  first  authorization 
nf^de!  .liter  the  1063  bill. 

l>v<'  January.  I  Introduced  »  bill.  HR, 
2fl'".C  which  would  provide  an  additional  $300 
n  ;.  n  In  a  separate  disaster  Joan  fund,  in 
eT"-  •  creating  two  funds  again.  Although 
I  H-.  report  to  this  committee  that  Interest 
■*  I.';  ^hown  In  this  approach  on  a  bipartisan 
t!n«is  by  House  colleagues.  1  drew  no  recMMlon 
from  the  SBA  until  May  of  last  year.  At  that 
time.  I  was  promised  that  on  their  very  next 
ttrvpearance  before  the  House  Banking  and 
r-urrency  Committee,  the  SBA  would  have 
•- -'nments  prepared  on  the  bill  In  October. 
» rien  a  new  emergency  request  was  made,  no 
report  on  my  bill  was  given  by  agency  offl- 
clals  teatlfylng  before  our  committee.  Since 
that  time,  however.  8.  2739  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Pboxmt>k  and  Senator  Mc- 
I»»TT««.  and  Congreaaman  Jackson  Bbtts,  of 
Ohio,  has  received  a  NoTember  39.  1966.  let- 
ter from  the  AcUng  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator, stating:  "We  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  the  proposal  of  Oongresaman 
WiDNALL  and  others,  that  we  have  a  separate 
revolving  fund  for  disaster  loans  "  The  ac- 
tion by  this  suboonunittee  In  holding  hear- 
ings   will    now    provide    Oongreai    with    tux 
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opportunity  to  see  Just  how  serious  the  Small 
Business  Administration  thinking  has  been. 
I  am  sorry  to  take  so  much  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's time  reciting  p«Mt  events,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  it  fully  understood  why  1 
feel  so  strongly  on  this  matter  and  why  I 
urge  this  subcommittee  to  view  favorably 
legislation  such  as  S.  372S.  The  setting  up  of 
specific  funds  for  small  business  loans,  dis- 
aster lo&ns.  smd  the  small  business  Invest- 
ment program  Is  clearly  called  for.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  you  give  consideration 
to  placing  funds  for  the  poverty  program 
loans  in  a  separate  status,  also.  Given  the 
events  of  this  past  year.  I  think  neither  the 
ordinary  small  buslnessntan.  nor  the  pro- 
spective businessman  qualifying  under  the 
Economic  Opjjortunlty  Act  would  be  adverse 
to  this  type  of  approach,  provided  that  both 
programs  are  adequately  financed.  When 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  passed, 
no  specific  authorization  was  set  up  for  pov- 
erty loans  and  disaster  loan  victims.  Some- 
times they  have  been  given  priority,  some- 
times they  have  only  met  with  delay.  I 
think  a  separate  fund  would  be  helpful. 

Keeping  funds  separate  for  sjjeciflc  pur- 
poses would  be  an  Important  step  In  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  the  present  In- 
tolerable situation.  Adequate  financing  Is 
of  course  also  necessary.  My  own  bill  would 
provide  for  a  revolving  fund  of  »200  million 
for  disaster  loans  in  addition  to  any  amounts 
already  outstanding  for  that  purpose.  We 
cannot  predict  natural  disasters,  but  we  cer- 
tainly can  anticipate  them  more  adequately 
within  the  authorization  process,  to  save  a 
step  or  two  when  time  Is  Important  and 
appropriations   are    needed. 

There  is  another  aspect  that  deserves  ex- 
ploration by  this  subcommittee.  I  very  defi- 
nitely beUeve  that  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  placing  into  the  law  an 
automatic  ref>ort  and  estimate  ol  need  re- 
quirement, that  can  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  agency.  It  should  go  into  action  any- 
time the  moneys  In  a  particular  fund  are 
committed  to  within  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  total  amount  authorized  or  appropriated. 
During  the  past  year,  for  example,  the  SBA 
came  to  Congress  twice  with  respect  to 
disaster  loan  money,  but  never  asked  for 
anything  more  for  Its  regular  and  poverty 
loan  function,  despite  a  severe  lack  of  funds. 
Had  Congress,  by  law.  specifically  required 
the  SBA  to  report  within  10  days  of  the  date 
when,  say,  80  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized or  appropriated  for  that  particular  func- 
tion had  been  committed.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  SBA  today  would  still  be  refusing  to  ac- 
cept applications  for  loans.  Congress  and 
the  small  bualne«  oommunlty  would  have 
known  early  enough  where  this  fund  stood. 
and  could  have  then  acted  in  appropriate 
fashion. 

The  apeciflc  time  for  reporting  or  the 
percentage  of  funds  acting  as  a  triggering 
device  could  certainly  differ  from  what  I 
have  suggested  In  my  example.  The  Im- 
portant point,  however,  is  that  despite  the 
past  notable  lack  of  success  on  the  part  of 
the  SBA  with  Its  predictions,  I  think  we 
should  return  to  the  sound  Idea  of  advance 
notice  of  and  planning  for  small  business 
needs.  Since  the  congressional  intent  ex- 
pressed In  1B63  has  been  Ignored.  I  think 
we  wUl  have  to  spell  it  out  In  detail  for  the 
agency. 

In  summary.  I  think  that  separate  funds 
for  particular  functicms.  adequately  fi- 
nanced, with  some  tjrpe  of  bullt-tn  early 
warning  system  to  allow  for  timely  con- 
gressional action,  are  both  necessary  and 
appropriate.  Senator  Paoxitnx  and  Senator 
MclNTTai  have  performed  a  significant  serv- 
ice to  the  small  business  community  by  In- 
troducing legislation  aimed  in  thu  direc- 
tion. Hopefully,  as  a  result  of  the  Interest 
generated  by  this  subcommittee's  action. 
House  action  on  my  own  bill.  H.R.  28W.  will 
also  b«  stlmtilated.    Again.  I  appreciate  Uila 


opportimlty  to  appear  before  you  this  morn- 
ing. 

PXBBVAKT  7,   IMf 

Senator  WnxiAic  Pboxmixx. 
Chairvmn.    Small    Butineta    Subcommittee 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, 

DxAX  Ms.  Chaibman:  At  the  Invitation  of 
a  member  of  your  committee  staff.  Reginald 
Barnes,  I  am  submitting  suggested  langu4« 
to  amend  your  bill  S.  2729.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  adequate  reports  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  various  Bn^Ul  Busings 
Administration  loan  funds  provided  for  in 
your  legislation. 

The  language  I  proposed  would  provide 
for  quarterly  reports  as  to  the  status  of  the 
three  revolving  funds  established  by  your 
bill.  Including  a  requirement  that  when  the 
aggregate  amount  outstanding  from  any  in- 
dividual fund  exceeded  75  percent  of  the 
total  amount  allocated  to  that  fund,  the 
SBA  would  be  Instructed  to  project  future 
needs  and  make  recommendations  for  nec- 
essary additional  appropriations. 

Second,  should  action  by  the  SBA  under 
the  reallocation  authority  granted  by  your 
bill  force  the  aggregate  amount  outstanding 
from  any  particular  funds,  to  reach  the  75- 
percent  level,  the  SBA  would  be  required  to 
report,  within  10  days,  as  to  what  realloca- 
tion action  had  taken  place  and  the  rationsle 
behind  It. 

I  beUeve  that  this  language  will  more 
clearly  spell  out  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration its  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  keeping  the  appropriate  committees  ol 
Congress  informed.  It  will  also  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  additional  time  necessary  to 
take  action  In  the  futtu-e  before  a  fund  erlsti 
arises,  as  ha«  so  often  occurred  In  the  recent 
past.  I  hope  that  this  suggestion  proves  use- 
ful to  your  committee  and  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  you  have  so  genawuljr 
provided  me  to  express  my  views  on  thl» 
subject. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  youn, 

William  B.  Widnall, 
Member  of  Congress.   Seventh  Dittrief. 
New  Jersey. 


THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 
RECORD:  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE 
89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bob 
Wn-aoH]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko  and  inclode  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  would  not  agree  that 
some  light  needs  to  be  shed  on  a  docu- 
ment published  in  October  1065.  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Although  this  compendium  is  fairly 
lengtJiy — 168  pages — and  quite  heary— 
1  pound,  10  ounces — every  citlxen  should 
take  a  look  at  "The  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration Record:  1st  Session  of  the  SWi 
Congress."  even  If  he  does  have  to  pay 
the  $2  per  copy  charged  by  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party.  IncldenUlly.  this  happens 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
PracUces  Act  (18  U.S.C.  •08)  which 
states; 

Whoever  purchases  or  buys  any  good*. 
commodlUea,  advertising,  or  articles  ct  »bJ 


Und  or  deacrlptlon,  the  proceeds  of  which, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly Inures  to  the  benefit  of  or  for  any 
candidate  for  an  elective  Federal  office  In- 
cluding the  ofllces  of  Prealdent  of  the 
United  States,  and  Presidential  and  Vice  Prea- 
Ujential  electors  or  any  political  committee 
or  other  political  organization  engaged  In 
furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating  the 
nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate 
for  any  such  otBce  or  the  success  of  any 
national  political  party,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

This  subsection  shall  not  Interfere  with 
the  usual  and  known  business,  trade,  or 
profession  of  any  candidate. 

Further,  section  1913,  title  18,  of  the 
United  States  Code  states : 

No  parts  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
any  enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  express  atuhorlzation  of  Congress, 
be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device  Intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress, 
whether  before  or  after  the  introduction  of 
sny  bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legis- 
lation or  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  title  page  of  the  document 
to  which  I  refer.  This  page  clearly 
states  the  price  charged  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

TBI  Johnson  Administratiom  Hscoro:  1st 
ScssiON  of  thx  89th  Conoress,  Janttabt 
4-OcTOBER  23,  1965 

This  factbook  details  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  the  Johnson  administration  from 
January  4  through  October  33,  1965,  when 
Congress  adjourned.  It  Includes  revised 
ind  updated  material  and  supersedes  the 
edition    which    ai^>eared    October    7,    1965. 

(Prepared  by  the  Research  Division, 
Democratic  National  Committee.  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.,  price:  92 
per  copy.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Utle  indicates  that 
this  compendium  is  a  record  of  the 
year  1965  and  a  recitation  of  the  great 
benefits  supposedly  bestowed  upon  the 
Nation  by  the  benevolent  Johnson 
Klmlnlstratlon.  Yet,  quick  perusal 
Indicates  that  the  document  spends 
many  of  its  pages — perhaps  55  per- 
cent— in  a  description  of  events  which 
might  more  rightfully  be  attributed  to 
the  administration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  even  same  pages  on 
matters  for  which  Republicans  should 
be  credited. 

With  respect  to  the  latter.  Repub- 
lican accomplishments  listed  in  this 
compendium,  I  have  in  mind  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Manpower  Development 
«Jad  Training  Act  of  1962.  We  agree 
that  the  act  Is  beneficial,  but  I  am  sure 
l^t  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OooDKLL).  a  Republican,  would 
nave  appreciated  a  credit  line  since  he 
authored  the  act.  The  same  might  be 
*«1  of  the  only  successful  component 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  Project  Head- 
«*rt.  This  program  was  first  pro- 
posed several  years  ago  by  our  Repub- 
ucan  coUeagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qua]  and  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  I  Mr.  GoodellI, 
but  discussed  in  this  publlcaticm  as  a 
Democratic  proposal. 

In  about  6,000  lines  of  text  and  over 
60,000  words,  this  administration 
record  details  the  accomplishments  of 
the  recent  past  and  outlines  the  admin- 
istration's aspirations  for  the  future. 
But,  one  might  wonder  if  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  APL-CIO,  is 
aware  that  only  3  lines  of  the  6,000  in 
the  document — 0.005  percent — were  al- 
located to  the  President's  announced 
heartfelt  desire  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — and  those 
lines  were  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
President's  wholeheated,  nay  ferocious, 
statement  that  section  14(b)  should  be 
repealed  so  that  we  can  "reduce  con- 
flicts in  our  national  labor  policy." 

On  the  other  hand,  eight  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  Johnson  administration's 
achievements  in  improving  natural 
beauty;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
document  Is  more  enthusiastic — and 
more  detailed — in  Its  praise  of  the 
Anadromous  Fisheries  Act  of  1965  than 
in  its  discussion  of  14(b). 

Was  it  Antony  who  said  that  Caesar 
should  look  to  his  friends — or  vice  versa? 

There  are  many  other  matters  which 
could  be  dissected  if  it  were  in  the  public 
Interest — or  worth  any  honest  citizen's 
time  and  trouble. 

We  could  talk  about  the  general  atti- 
tude in  this  book  of  giving  credit  to  the 
present  administration  for  legislative 
actions  which  President  Johnson  had 
originally  opposed,  such  as  the  1965  mili- 
tary pay  raise  averaging  10  percent. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee 
also  gives  the  President  credit  for  the 
beneficial  actions  of  the  various  Inde- 
pendent— or  6up(>osedly  independent — 
regulatory  agencies.  I  have  in  mind  the 
praise  given  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  telephone  rate  reduction. 
It  Is  appalling  to  me  that  the  Johnson 
administration  would  even  think  of  tak- 
ing credit  for  these  actions  of  agencies 
designed  to  be  Independent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Is  this  an  implicit  admis- 
sion of  something  lots  of  people  have  felt 
for  a  long  time — that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration may  be  using  its  awesome 
power  to  violate  the  Independence — the 
very  essence — of  our  bipartisan  regula- 
tory agencies? 

Now,  we  get  down  to:  "who  paid  for 
this  massive  compendium?"  It  is  fairly 
evident  that  not  all  of  the  staff  members 
of  these  independent  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments were  just  deaf-mute  participants 
in  the  compilation  of  the  material  con- 
tained in  this  record. 

It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  these  pub- 
lic servants  performed  this  Democratic 
Party  work  in  their  offices  while  they 
should  have  been  conducting  the  people's 
business,  not  the  business  of  a  political 
party.  Obviously  the  report  in  question 
is  intended  to  influence  public  support 
for  the  Great  Society  programs. 

I  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
the  research  on  this  massive  compen- 
dium cost  the  American  people  I  do 
know,  however,  that  a  skUled  privately 
employed  researcher  of  my  acquaintance 


verified  the  factual  data  contained  on 
only  one  page.  In  so  verifying,  he  con- 
sumed 6.25  hours.  Since  he  earns  a  sal- 
ary of  $10,000  per  year,  he  cost  his  em- 
ployer $34.38  in  salary  alone  lor  one  page 
of  verification,  not  to  speak  of  the  cost 
of  the  original  composition. 

This  project  was  apparently  cairied  out 
in  Govenunent  offices,  however,  so  one 
may  presume  that  the  cost  was  about 
double — making  a  minimum  total  of 
$68.76  per  page.  Multiplied  by  151  pages 
of  research  material,  this  would  make 
minimal  research  cost  to  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment, in  terms  of  salaries  alone,  of 
$10,382.76 — and  that  is  obviously  a  con- 
servative figure.  Many  private  organiza- 
tions charge  more  than  twice  the  profes- 
sional's salary  for  overhead;  p,nd  the 
Federal  Government's  overhead  has 
never  been  considered  low. 

Now  in  this  connection,  rule  IV.  section 
4.1  of  the  Civil  Service's  publication 
"Political  Activity  of  Federal  Officers  and 
Employees,"  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Civil  Service  to  prohibit  executive  de- 
parbnent  officers  from  requesting  or  re- 
quiring the  rendition  of  any  poHtical 
service  or  the  performance  of  political 
work  of  any  kind  by  subordinates. 

One  revealing  thing  In  this  massive 
document  emerges  from  the  following 
set  of  facts : 

First.  The  document  purports  to  be  a 
chronicle  of  "The  Ist  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  and  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion from  January  4  through  October  23, 
1965." 

Second.  Instead,  the  document  relies 
heavily  on  various  actions  proposed  or 
carried  out  under  the  administration  of 
the  late  President  Keimedy. 

Third.  The  name  of  President  Ken- 
nedy appears  to  be  mentioned  only  once 
in  the  entire  book  of  60,000  words — and 
then  only  in  a  very  Indirect  reference  on 
page  146. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  across  the 
aisle  if  we  are  to  draw  from  this  set  of 
facts  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  the 
Johnson  administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  are  avoiding 
reference  to  the  Keruiedy  name? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions may  just  be  contained  in  this  handy 
Democratic  Party  research  publication, 
now  selling  at  the  unbelievably  low — but 
illegal — price  of  $2  a  copy. 


MILITARY  DRAPT 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  joined  30  of  my  coUeagues 
in  issuing  a  statement  urging  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  the  military  draft. 

Among  the  many  excellent  remarks 
which  appeared  In  the  national  press 
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concemiE*  our  statement  wa»  an  edito- 
rial In  the  Lowell  (Maw.)  Sun.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*.  I  Include 
this  editorial  so  that  all  Members  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  It: 
A  D«>F~  hjisttjdt 

CongTCM  and  i:.-  n; ...inlBtratlon  abould 
heed  the  demand  f  10  Republican*.  Includ- 
:.".«!  Representative  Mo«««.  of  Lowell,  for  an 
investigation  int^  tr.e  draft.  It  Is  an  Issue 
-:o»«  uj  t-i-.e  hear-j*  f  the  American  people 
aod  disconteut  Is  rising  acroes  tbe  Nation. 

To  charge*  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
potentially  useful  young  men  are  escaping 
the  draft  through  poorly  drawn  regulations, 
the  Congressmen  have  added  a  sharply 
worded  charge  of  bureaucratic  bungling. 
Their  statement  declared :  "According  to  fig- 
ures supplied  by  Oeneral  Hershey  there  are 
544.000  men  between  19  and  26  now  classi- 
fied 1-A.  Of  these,  117.826  have  not  yet  been 
examined  and  another  270,670  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  draft  because  their  papers  are 
stalled  in  the  bureaucratic  ptp>ellne  between 
local  draft  boards  and  Army  Induction  cen- 
ters " 

Orantlng  that  draft  otBclala  shovild  take 
time  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  the  Individ- 
ual, the  half -million  men  in  1-A  would  more 
than  fill  the  manpower  requirements  for  the 
next  year.  Congress  will  be  Justified  In  in- 
quiring why  fresh  reclassifications  have  been 
set  at  such  a  high  level  when  this  reservoir 
exlatB 

Congress  should  also  review  Draft  Director 
Hershey '8  propoaed  new  program  for  massive 
interruption  ot  college  careers.  The  philoso- 
phy prevailing  until  now  has  been  that  col- 
lege students  earnestly  and  suoceesfully 
working  for  degrees  were  a  special  kind  of 
national  aaset  In  an  era  when  demands  for 
highly  educated  manpower  are  skjnrocketlng. 
If  the  mlUtary  needs  are  judged  to  be  suf- 
ficiently great,  the  students  should  be  drafted 
as  needed,  of  course.  But  the  public  deserves 
a  clear  showing  that  the  need  Is  valid,  and 
not  created  by  bungling  in  selective  service. 

We  believe  that  Oeneral  Hershey,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  Congress  should  bear  in 
mlad  that  today's  clrcumatances  are  far  dif- 
ferent psychologically  from  the  circum- 
stances at  December  IMt.  Now  there  Is  no 
declared  war,  no  manifest  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

Criticism  of  the  draft  has  been  building 
up — Increasingly  Insistent  and  increasingly 
pointed  as  to  alleged  inequities  and  faults 
In  administration.  Noiw  is  the  time  for  the 
faults  to  be  brought  Into  the  open,  studied, 
and  remedied. 


DUBIOUS  EXPORT  SURPLUS 

Mr      DUNCAN     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 

Speaker  I  ask  unanixnoua  consent  that 
t/ie  i<ent;eman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Mrx)RK  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p<:)l.nt  in  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous rr.atter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.s-see' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOORE  Mr  Speaker,  It  has 
come  as  .*  shock  t-o  me  as  It  will  to  many 
other  Members,  to  learn  that  our  export 
surplus,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made 
in  recent  years.  Is  not  at  all  what  It  8e«ns 
to  be. 

I  have  recently  read  news  stories  that 
Lmpugn  the  accuracy  If  not  the  Integrity 
of  our  offlclai  statistics  on  imports  cuid 
exports  'Ahether  Intended  or  not,  if 
the  aliegations  are  correct,  the  effect  of 
these  statistics  is  very  misleading.  They 
e.xaifgerate  our  exports  and  undervalue 
our  imports,  with  the  result  that  the  ex- 


port surplus  represents  an  tinjustlfledly 
optimistic  account  of  the  competitive 
position  of  this  country  In  world  trade. 

Many  complaints  have  been  heard  In 
recent  years  that  we  are  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand  this  has  been  vehemently 
denied  by  others  who  point  to  the  huge 
export  surplus  enjoyed  by  this  country. 
They  ask  how  such  a  surplus  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  claim  that  our  prices 
are  too  high  to  be  comp)etltlve  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  news  Items  are  of  great  Interest.  If 
we  do  not  enjoy  an  export  surplus  or  If 
our  apparent  surplus  does  not  reflect  our 
competitive  standing,  those  who  point 
to  this  surplus  as  proof  that  we  are  not 
overpriced  in  world  markets,  will  have  to 
take  another  look  at  their  evidence. 

At  this  point,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  press  release  which  was  the  source  of 
the  news  item.  It  tells  the  story  clearly 
and  speaks  for  Itself.  It  was  released  by 
O.  R.  Strackbeln,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tionwide Committee  on  Import-Export 
Policy: 

stubbornly  clinging  to  a  discredited  statis- 
tical form,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
has  Issued  another  glowing  report  on  our  ex- 
port surplus  for  the  year  Just  past.  Tlie 
figures  are  decepUvely  optimistic,  and  grossly 
overstate  the  competitive  standing  of  this 
country  in  world  markets. 

Exports  of  merchandise  are  reported  at 
•26.68  blUion  for  1905.  against  Imports  of 
•21.36  billion.  The  apparent  surplus  of  ex- 
ports was  therefore  ^6.2  billion. 

This  surplus,  though  lower  than  that  re- 
ported for  1964  is  nevertheless  very  Im- 
pressive If  true.  Unfortunately  It  is  a  fig- 
ment created  by  the  false  statistical  treat- 
ment of  both  Imports  and  expKjrts.  The  un- 
palatable fact  Is  that  we  Incurred  a  sizable 
deficit  in  our  merchandise  trade  in  1966  so 
far  as  really  competitive  exports  are  con- 
cerned. 

Our  imports  were  not  921.3  billion  but 
more  nearly  •26  billion,  or  some  %31  bllUon 
more  than  reported. 

This  discrepancy  follows  from  the  failure 
of  our  official  statistics  to  include  ocean 
freight  and  marine  Insurance  (cost.  Insurance 
and  freight)  Incurred  in  shipping  our  im- 
ports from  foreign  points  of  shipment  to 
our  ports  of  entry.  This  has  been  estimated 
to  represent  an  average  expense  of  about 
1714  percent  for  our  total  imports.  The 
cost  at  foreign  shipping  point,  such  as  is 
used  by  our  official  statistical  reports  (fob.) , 
Is  not  the  real  coat:  and  very  few  other  coun- 
tries report  their  Imports  on  the  basis  of 
foreign  value,  as  we  do.  To  follow  our  prac- 
tice Is  analagous  to  valuing  an  automobile  at 
Its  f.o.b.  price,  Detroit,  when  as  everyone 
knows,  the  price  paid  by  the  buyer  includes 
shipping  charges  to  the  point  of  purchase. 
This  may  be  more  than  a  minor  Item, 

However,  thU  U  not  all  that  makes  our 
trade  statistics  unreliable.  Our  export 
statistics  Include  all  shipments  (except 
military)  made  under  AID  (foreign  aid)  as 
well  as  the  exp<H-ts  of  highly  subsidized  farm 
products  such  as  wheat  and  cotton.  Last 
year  such  shipments  In  the  aggregate  were 
perhaps  higher  than  in  1964  and  In  that  yeai 
they  reached  a  level  of  about  jaH  billion.  If 
these  tSH  billion  are  added  to  the  %31  the 
sum  comes  to  ^7.2  billion 

Set  this  against  the  apparent  surplus  of 
•6.3  billion,  and  our  imports  ezceoded  our 
commercial  uosubaidlsed  exports  by  ^2  bil- 
lion In  1966. 

This  Is  the  tr\M  figure  If  we  wish  to  teat 
the  competitive  status  of  this  country  In 
world  markets.  Unquestionably  we  could  ex- 
pand our  Imports  a  great  deal  more  if  we 


elected  to  pay  for  them  In  whole  or  tn  part  or 
to  subsidize  sttU  more  esports,  so  that  w« 
could  meet  world  prices:  but  such  trans- 
actions would  be  wboUy  deceptive  as  « 
mefksure  of  the  competitive  muscle  of  our 
Industries. 

The  obvious  remedy  Is  to  report  our  la>- 
[>orts  on  a  c.l.f.  basis  and  to  exclude  from  our 
exports  the  goods  that  we  ship  abroad  under 
governmental  programs. 

Failure  to  halt  the  present  misleading 
practice  Is  attributable  to  official  reluctance 
to  face  the  undoubted  effect  of  the  facts  00 
the  tariff  negotiations  In  Geneva  under  the 
Kennedy  round.  The  plan  Is  to  cut  all  our 
tarllTs  by  60  percent  with  "a  bare  minimum 
of  exceptions,"  as  widely  announced  by  the 
office  of  Christian  Herter.  A  UjS.  trade  def- 
icit of  ^2  billion  la  a  far  cry  from  the  ap- 
parent export  surplus  of  •&  billion,  and 
knowledge  of  the  facts  would  place  the  pro- 
posed U.S.  tariff  cut  in  an  untenable  posiuoa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  statistics  are  cor- 
rect they  throw  a  very  revealing  light 
on  our  world  trade.  There  is  no  long» 
any  doubt  that  our  true  competitive 
status  Is  not  what  we  had  thought  it  was. 
Whether  the  discrepancy  Is  as  great  as 
that  pictured  by  Mr.  Strackbeln  Is  a 
matter  that  should  be  determined  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

If  the  facts  sustain  his  allegations  with 
reasonable  approximation,  the  implica- 
tions for  the  Kennedy  round  of  tarlir 
reductions  are  unmistakable.  If  we  are 
at  present  running  a  deficit  In  our  com- 
mercial exports  that  do  not  owe  their 
movement  to  subsidies,  foreign  aid,  or 
giveaways  and  if  our  Imports  are  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  higher  than  reported, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Strackbeln  statement, 
we  are  in  no  position  to  offer  the  world 
another  50-percent  tariff  cut  across  the 
botu^,  with  a  mere  handful  of  exceptions. 

There  are  those  who  lay  our  difBcuJty 
in  exporting  finished  manufactured 
products  to  the  high  wages  prevailing  in 
this  country.  While  this  may  be  an  ex- 
planation It  Is  not  an  answer.  We  are 
faced  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
Moreover,  I  ask  those  who  point  to  the 
high  wages  what  they  would  do  for  pur- 
chasing power  sufficient  to  buy  all  the 
goods  we  are  producing.  Foreign  wages 
are  not  high  enough  to  buy  many  of  our 
goods.  To  that  extent  we  are  priced  out 
of  Important  foreign  markets  so  far  as 
manufactured  goods  are  concerned. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  sell 
at  all  abroad. 

We  are  not  frozen  out.  It  does  mean 
that  we  are  being  outstripped  by  other 
countries.  Our  share  of  the  world  mar- 
ket for  manufactured  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  machinery  and  a  very  few 
other  items,  has  been  shrinking  In  recent 
years.  I  can  cite  steel  as  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. Since  1958  Imports  have  out- 
stripped exports  three  or  four  to  one. 

Our  machinery  exports  have  boomed  as 
a  result  of  our  high  investments  In  for- 
eign plants  and  production  facilities. 
For  a  while  this  means  more  exports  but 
that  same  machinery  will  supply  many 
foreign  markets  from  wltliln.  In  time 
the  effort  will  be  to  shrink  these  export 
markets.  Automobiles  are  good  exam- 
ples. We  now  import  more  cars  than  we 
export.  Our  Investments  in  automobile 
manufactories  abroad  has  greatly  shrunk 
the  foreign  market  for  US-made  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  ill  advised  to 
continue  living  on  optimistic  trade  re- 


ports if  the  statistical  foundations  are 
unreliable,  not  to  say  false. 

1  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
calling  on  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Treasury  to  place  trade  statistics  be- 
fore us  that  will  reveal  rather  than  con- 
ceal our  competitive  position  In  the 
world.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  very  serious 
matter  because  it  underlies  our  foreign 
trade  policy.  The  statistical  foundation 
should  not  be  in  doubt.  Early  action  is 
imperative  because  of  the  tariff  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  under  the  Kennedy 
round.         

SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KiiTH)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEiAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Btr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Re- 
publican I  have  always  been  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  economy  measures  in  govern- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  the  ad- 
ministration requesting  that  economy  be 
practiced  in  many  areas  of  the  national 
scene,  but  In  my  view  cutting  back  the 
school  milk  program  Is  not  an  appropri- 
ate way  to  economize. 

The  investment  we  make  in  this  Na- 
tion's children  is  not  measurable  In  dol- 
lars and  cents.  The  school  milk  and 
lunch  programs  have  operated  success- 
fully for  more  than  a  decade,  providing 
free  or  nominally  priced  milk  and 
lunches  to  schoolchildren  and  certain 
charitable  agencies,  such  as  the  United 
Pund.  The  executive  director  of  the 
Boys"  Club  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford, 
for  instance,  has  written  me  that  the  pro- 
posed cut  will  make  it  impossible  for 
the  local  United  Fund  summer  camp  to 
keep  its  cost  down  to  $10  per  week  per 
boy  This  will  result  in  many  youngsters 
being  deprived  of  attendance  at  the  camp 
M  the  "camperships"  provided  by  local 
senice  clubs  will  not  be  able  to  cover 
the  cost  increases  for  the  same  number 
of  children  as  before — so  many  will  lose 
out. 

And  in  the  schools,  a  means  test  will 
now  be  required  to  prove  that  a  child 
1«  poor  enough  to  receive  this  form  of 
nourishment.  In  how  many  more  areas 
we  we  going  to  require  this  indignity? 
A  child  does  not  understand  the  nuances 
of  national  economics.  All  he  under- 
stands is  that  because  he  is  different  he 
la  allowed  charity  unavailable  to  his 
more  fortunate  classmates.  This  pro- 
n*ni  has  never  been  a  charity  program. 
«sid»s  the  fact  that  it  has  provided 
»n  expanding  market  for  U.S.  milk  pro- 
<weers  and  an  outlet  for  the  vast  Gov- 
*™nent  surpluses  of  food,  it  has  also 
bwn  Instrumental  in  assisting  local 
Khool  districts  to  provide  proper  nutrl- 
Bon  for  all  their  pupils. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
oucing  today  a  bill  entitled  the  "Chil- 
"ens  Special  Milk  Act  of  1966"  that 
»ouki  provide  funds  for  completing  this 


year's  milk  program  and  thereafter  place 
the  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 


THOMAS  PATRICK  SINNETT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  ScbislkbI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  17,  Is  the  birthday  of  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  honored  citizens  of 
the  19th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, Thomsts  Patrick  Sinnett  is  cele- 
brating his  86th  birthday  with  family  and 
friends  in  Rock  Island.  HI.,  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is,  indeed,  a  privilege 
for  me  to  recognize  Mr.  Slnnetfs  birth- 
day here  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thomas  Sinnett  Is  presently  the  oldest 
pi-acticing  attorney  in  Rock  Island 
County.  He  is  one  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion's most  distinguished  members.  He 
gave  many  years  of  fine  service  to  the 
teaching  profession,  and  he  is  a  highly 
resi>ectf  d  legislator. 

Several  of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  present  this  afternoon 
sei-ved  with  Tom  Sinnett  in  our  State 
legislature.  In  1924  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  House  as  a  minor- 
ity representative  from  the  33d  senatorial 
district.  He  was  reelected  to  the  house 
in  1926,  1930.  1932  and  1934,  and  served 
as  majority  floor  leader  of  the  58th  gen- 
eral assembly  when  the  Democratic  Party 
came  Into  power.  Previous  to  becoming 
majority  floor  leader,  Mr.  Sinnett  had 
been  prominent  among  the  Democratic 
mskjority  of  the  house  and  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  majority  committee  from 
1934  to  1936. 

We  in  Illinois  are  fortunate  to  have 
had  such  an  able  representative  in  tlie 
State  legislature.  The  measures  he 
helped  pass  are  still  having  their  good 
effects  today. 

In  1928,  Tom  Siimett  pushed  through  a 
bill  In  the  State  legislature  whereby  Illi- 
nois purchased  the  area  now  known  as 
Blackhawk  State  Park.  This  scenic  and 
lovely  spot,  located  along  the  Rock 
River  near  Rock  Island  has  been  pre- 
sen'ed,  largely  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Sin- 
nett's  work,  so  that  today  it  Is  enjoyed 
by  thousands. 

In  the  tiilrties,  Mr.  Sinnett  cospon- 
sored  the  first  bill  In  Illinois  to  clear 
slum  areas  and  erect  low-cost  housing 
projects.  The  Honorable  Roy  G.  Soder- 
strom.  now  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  CIO,  was  then 
a  Republican  legislator,  and  he  spon- 
sored this  measure  with  Mr.  Sinnett. 
Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  these  two 
legislators,  enabling  legislation  neces- 
sary to  initiate  low -cost  housing  proj- 
ects In  our  State  was  first  passed  tn  the 
early  1930's. 

At  that  time,  the  housing  situation  in 
Illinois  had  become  quite  Intolerable. 
The  inhuman  conditions  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  criminal  acts.  A  special  ses- 
sion  of   the  legislature  was   called   to 


remedy  the  problems  and  Mr.  Sinnett  s 
and  Mr.  Soderstrom's  bill  was  passed. 

The  original  bill  has  been  amended 
many  times  since  its  enactment  into  law 
giving  more  power  to  local  bodies  in  the 
WKistruction  of  low-cost  housing.  The 
pioneering  efforts  of  Mr.  Sinnett  and 
Mr.  Soderstrom  have  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  huge  housing  projects  for 
our  poor  and  needy  and  these  same  ef- 
forts have  resulted  In  the  employment 
of  many  thousands  of  laborers  through- 
out the  State. 

Today  we  are  still  extremely  Inter- 
ested In  conserving  our  areas  of  natural 
beauty  for  all  to  enjoy,  and  In  meeting 
the  housing  problems  of  the  poor.  How 
fortunate  we  were  to  have  had  men  like 
Mr.  Sinnett  and  Mr.  Soderstrom  pio- 
neering In  these  fields  so  many  years 
ago. 

In  1936.  Mr.  Sinnett  retired  from  pub- 
lic office  to  devote  more  time  to  his  ex- 
panding law  practice.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  commission 
to  present  a  program  of  revision  of  State 
prison  laws  and  to  Investigate  prison 
riots. 

In  1929.  Mr.  Slimett  had  become  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Sinnett  L 
Britton  with  offices  in  Rock  Island,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Sinnett  and  his  paitner, 
J.  Hays  Britton.  became  well  known. 
Their  firm  was  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  firms  in  western  Illinois,  Today 
Mr.  Sinnett's  firm,  Sinnett.  Rink.  Corj-n 
U  Patton,  is  the  successor  to  the  law  firm 
of  Sinnett  &  Britton. 

The  big  span  of  the  Centennial  Bridge 
arching  across  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Rock  Island  has  on  its  base  the  names 
of  Sinnett  and  Britton  In  recognition  of 
their  work  in  initiating  the  project  and 
carrying  the  project  to  its  completion, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
here  today  my  deep  feeling  of  respect  for 
Tom  Sinnett.  His  has  truly  been  a  life 
of  dedicated  public  service,  a  life  of  high 
civic  accomplishment  for  which  we  can 
all  be  grateful,  and  from  which  we  all 
can  take  example.  Thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  i-ecognlze  Thomas  Sin- 
nett's 86th  birthday  here  with  you  today. 


THE  PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  SCHOOL  MILK  AND 
SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  FMr.  I^xsabttI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  thoughts  expressed.  I  submit  an 
editorial  from  the  March  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  Bun  on  the  subject  of  the  cuts 
proposed  In  the  appropriations  for  school 
milk  and  lunches. 

I  cannot  comprehend  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  undertakes  to  pro- 
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P-ose  reductions  In  these  valuable  pro- 
iranvs  while  at  the  siune  time  the  De- 
partment is  making  recommendations  of 
a  questionable  nature  which  would  cost 
th*>  taxpayers  tnestlm.able  amounts  with- 
out any  guarantee  of  return.  In  the 
sch  'li  milk  and  lunch  programs,  we 
k:i  ,w  Afiere  the  money  Is  going,  and  for 
w..i,m  If  only  we  could  say  the  same 
ar>)iit  some  other  proposals  by  the  De- 
pi.  •  ment  of  Agriculture. 

Ottns  OB  Milk? 

As  the  1967  budget  made  clear  !□  advance. 
tlM  PratUlent  plana  to  cut  back  tbe  school 
lunch  program  slightly  and  the  school  mUk 
program  draatically.  Details  were  provided 
Tuesday  in  the  health  message  the  White 
House  sent  to  Congress.  The  school  lunch 
program  will  lose  about  (ig  million  in  Fed- 
eral aid  and  the  milk  program  about  (80  mil- 
lion. The  first  cut  would  mean  lunches 
would  go  up  in  price  about  i  cent,  not 
enough,  probably,  to  harm  the  program.  The 
second  cut  would  mean  milk  would  go  up 
3  cents  a  half  pint — double  in  price,  in 
other  words — and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  both  the  program  and  the  diets  of  mil- 
lions of  children  would  be  affected. 

Tbe  reason  for  the  cutbacks  is  that  about 
1  million  schoolchildren  can't  afford  even  the 
subsidized  lunches  and  milk  and  the  Pree- 
Klent  wants  to  'provide  food  to  those  who 
li^eci  it  most."  trhat'B  noble,  but  why  should 
.1  pr  jgram  that  costs  »50  million  be  financed 
by  penalizing  successful  programs  by  SlOO 
million ■>  The  President  says  we  can  have 
guns  and  butter,  but  this  doesn't  sound  like 
It 

r'.ny  million  dollars  Is  a  modest  sum.  rela- 
tively There  la  no  reason  to  believe  the  Na- 
tion can't  afford  both  the  present  milk  pro- 
gram and  the  new  approach  to  reach  the 
poorest  of  the  school  population.  The  new 
approach  involves  new  lunchroom  and 
kitchen  facilities  for  Individual  schools  and 
3treni;thenlng  educational  agencies'  nutri- 
ti  n  staffs  It  also  calls  for  funds  for  free 
meals  for  the  needy.  Care  will  have  to  be 
extt'clsed  here  in  working  out  the  adminis- 
trative details.  As  Senator  TrotNoa  has  said, 
if  a  means  test  is  offensive  In  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  elderly  (an  argument  often 
made  In  championing  medicare  over  the 
Kerr- Mills  bill).  It  Is  even  more  so  in  pro- 
grams dealing  with  chUdren. 


THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  Pascill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  F.ASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  5  years 
ago  the  :ate  President  Kennedy  called 
on  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  establish  an  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress He  challenged  North.  South,  and 
Central  Americans  to  Qght  against  the 
oldest  enemies  of  mankind:  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance. 

On  Monday  President  Johnson  re- 
affl.'-med  our  commitment  to  that  fight. 
He  pouted  out  that  the  American  na- 
tions have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Bilianza.  The  per 
CApita  economic  growth  rate  exceeded 
the  Punta  del  Este  Charter  goal  of  2.5 
percent  In  19«4  and  19«5,  as  compared 


to  a  rate  of  1  percent  in  the  3  preceding 
years.  The  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  nations  are  cooperating  In 
building  130,000  new  dwelling  units,  irri- 
gating 136,000  acres  of  farmland,  adding 
530,000  kilowatts  of  electric  power  capac- 
ity, building  450  new  health  clinics  and 
providing  classrooms  for  over  1  million 
students.  In  accordance  with  the  self- 
help  provisions  of  the  allanza  many  na- 
tions have  passed  comprehensive  agrar- 
ian reform  laws  and  are  improving  their 
tax  systems.  The  organizational  struc- 
ture of  alliance  has  been  lihmeasura- 
bly  strengthened  by  the  creation  of  In- 
ter-American Committee  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  known  as  CIAP.  CIAP  is  a 
nonrepresentational  body  of  nine  eco- 
nomic and  technical  experts  which  meets 
three  times  a  year  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  progress  of  the  Alliance.  The  suc- 
cessful partners  of  the  Alliance  program 
has  given  individuals  from  all  walks  of 
life  a  chance  to  participate  In  the  Al- 
liance. My  own  State  has  a  partnership 
with  the  nation  of  Colombia. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  re- 
affirm my  personal  commitment  to  the 
continued  success  of  this  great  hemi- 
spheric experiment  in  human  coopera- 
tion. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)lnt  In  the 
RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  people  the  world  over, 
whether  Irish  by  descent  or  not,  unite  to 
hail  the  blessed  memory  of  that  great 
saint  and  champion  of  freedom,  Patrick, 
the  apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ireland. 
With  the  green  of  shamrock  in  our  but- 
tonholes, or  of  clover  doing  duty  for 
shamrock,  with  green  neckties  for  the 
men  and  boys  and  green  ribbons  for  the 
women  and  girls,  we  salute  the  memory 
of  a  great  man.  and  the  hard-earned 
liberty  of  a  brave  nation. 

Patrick  himself,  seized  and  enslaved  as 
a  boy  among  the  pagan  Irish,  and  freed 
by  the  marvelous  working  of  providence, 
returned  as  a  missionary  to  spend  his 
life  In  the  voluntary  service  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  been  a  slave.  This 
he  did,  both  In  obedience  to  the  call  of 
God.  and  in  response  to  the  generous 
promptings  of  his  own  noble  heart.  The 
story  of  his  life,  condensed  into  a  brief 
chronology,  as  it  has  often  been  recited 
on  this  floor,  is  a  triumphant  tale  of  diffi- 
culties overcome  and  apparently  impos- 
sible goals  attained.  We  need  not.  In  our 
matter  of  fact  and  skeptical  day.  take 
much  accoimt  of  the  marvels  that 
abound  in  the  later  legends  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's career.  We  can  perfectly  well 
bottle  up  the  fantasies,  along  with  all 
the  snakes  that  never  were  in  Ireland, 
and  cast  them  Into  the  sea.  But  we 
should,  while  discarding  the  embroideries 
of  invention,  keep  well  in  mind  the 
neceasary  foundation  in  reality.    Ches- 


terton well  said,  in  his  satiric  poem  "Tho 
Myth  of  Arthur.": 

Say,  have  you  thought  what  manner  of 
mAn  it  Is  of  whom  men  say,  "He  could  strike 
giants  down"? 

We  see  the  figure  of  St.  Patrick  larger 
than  life,  across  the  ages,  like  the  shad- 
ow of  a  man  striding  along  a  mountain- 
top.  We  can  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  heroic  stature,  of  magnificence 
of  character.  In  a  man  whose  memory 
is  cherished  through  many  centuries  by 
a  nation,  and  by  the  farflung  descend- 
ants of  that  nation.  But  it  is  the  great 
good  fortune  of  all  who  have  lived  in  the 
ages  since  St.  Patrick's  death,  even  down 
to  our  own  time,  that  we  have  his  life,  in 
his  own  words,  and  his  own  character  as 
plainly  shown  in  his  writing.  In  what 
St.  Patrick  has  told  of  his  own  life  and 
actions,  in  what  he  has  disclosed  of  his 
motives  and  intentions,  smd  In  what  he 
has  written  for  the  teaching  and  correc- 
tion of  his  people,  we  see  clearly  the  sim- 
plicity of  soul,  the  hiunllity.  and  the 
driving  force  of  faith  in  God  and  love 
of  the  people  and  land  of  Ireland,  that 
brought  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory 
that  he  occupies  today  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  he  delighted  to  serve  and  to 
lead.  May  the  memory  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  America  as  in  Ireland,  be  green  for- 
ever. 


RESOLUTION    TO    LOWER    VOTING 
AGE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wiluam  D 
FVjrd)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extran- 
eous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  a 
number  of  resolutions  were  Introduced  to 
seek  a  constitutional  amendment  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18.  Today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a  similar  res- 
olution, which  reflects  my  firm  belief 
that  the  right  to  vote  has  been  denied 
for  too  long  to  Americans  of  18,  19,  and 
20  years  of  age. 

I  introduce  this  resolution  in  the  hop* 
of  correcting  this  injustice,  for  there  is 
no  more  cherished  possession  in  this 
coimtry  than  the  right  to  vote,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  no  more  deserving  re- 
cipients of  this  right  than  our  young 
citizens  of  today. 

The  responsible  young  adult  of  today 
is  better  educated,  better  informed,  and 
better  prepxared  to  assume  the  full  duties 
and  rights  of  citizenship  than  any  of  hi* 
predecessors.  Every  current  survey  In- 
dicates that  today's  young  adults  read 
more  newspapers,  magazines,  and  book* 
than  did  their  fathers  or  grandfathen 

The  young  citizen  is  not  deserving  of 
the  franchise  merely  because  he  is  well 
Informed  or  well  educated;  he  also  de- 
serves that  right  because  he  has  been 
given  and  has  accepted  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  go  with  citizenship 
An  IS-year-oid  American  cannot  be  clas- 
slfled  as  a  junior  citizen.    He  is  recog- 


nized as  an  adult  by  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  adults, 
can  be  arrested  and  tried  as  an  adult,  can 
jnarry  and  raise  a  family.  Consider,  too, 
the  significant  contributions  made  to 
this  Nation  by  teenaged  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers. And  remember  that  21  is  not 
the  cutoff  age  used  when  we  send  soldiers 
to  fight  and  die  in  Vietnam. 

These  views,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
and  are  shared  by  many  respected  Amer- 
icans of  both  pwlltical  parties.  Among 
those  who  are  on  the  record  as  favoring 
a  lower  voting  age  are  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  former  President  Elsenhower, 
Vice  I*iesident  Humphrey,  Governor 
Rockefeller,  and  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Douglas. 

Resolutions  seeking  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  were 
Introduced  in  past  Congresses  by  two 
outstanding  Michigan  Congressmen, 
both  now  deceased.  The  late  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  a  Republican,  Intro- 
duced such  a  resolution  In  1943.  and 
the  late  Senator  Blair  Moody,  a  Demo- 
crat, offered  an  Identical  resolution  In 
1952. 

Senator  Moody,  in  offering  his  resolu- 
tion 14  years  ago,  commented : 

U  young  men  of  18.  19,  or  20  yean  of  age 
ire  considered  old  enough  to  flght  in  de- 
fense of  their  country,  for  the  preservation 
of  tu  Ideals,  they  shotild  also  be  considered 
old  enough  to  help  select  tbe  leaders  of 
tbelr  country  who  control   their  destiny. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Regis- 
tration and  Voting  Participation  also 
recommends  lowering  the  voting  age.  In 
a  report  discussing  voter  apathy,  this 
Commission  made  an  important  point. 
It  noted  that  high  school  represents  the 
last  formal  education  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  ever  receive.  Between  the  time 
they  graduate  from  high  school  and  the 
time  they  can  cast  their  first  vote  Is  a 
period  of  about  3  years.  During  this 
time,  a  kind  of  political  vacuum  develops, 
and  through  stagnation,  frustration,  and 
apathy,  the  Nation  is  denied  a  substan- 
tial number  of  potential  lifetime  voters. 
This  fact  Is  shown  In  statistics  which 
Indicate  that  the  21-  to  30-age  group 
ranks  among  the  lowest  In  voting  par- 
ticipation. 

By  granting  the  right  to  vote  to  those 
18.  19.  and  20  years  old.  we  would  help 
correct  this  trend  by  p>ermitting  citizens 
to  begin  voting  at  the  peak  of  their  po- 
litical interest — an  Interest  stimulated 
In  the  civics  and  government  classes  of 
higl-  school. 

Twenty-one  was  established  as  the 
■nlnimum  voting  age  more  than  150 
years  ago  by  our  Pounding  Fathers.  It 
*as  an  arbitrary  decision  based  on 
arehaic  ideas  with  roots  in  the  Middle 
A«e$.  Even  at  that  time,  many  promi- 
Jjwit  Americans  attained  to  great 
Wghts  while  stUl  in  their  teens. 
Qwge  Washington  was  a  major  in  the 
Virginia  Militia  at  19;  Alexander  Ham- 
pton was  writing  widely  read  political 
booklets  before  he  wm  15. 

And  as  I  have  pointed  out.  today's 
youth  certainly  has  more  opportunities 
ina  privileges  than  did  their  counter- 
Pwtfi  of  150  years  ago. 

I  think  it  Is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
*e  demonstrate  to  the  youth   of  this 


Nation  that  we  are  not  bound  by  tradi- 
tion, that  we  do  appreciate  their  con- 
tributions to  our  coimtry,  smd  that  we 
do  recognize  their  ability  to  think  and 
act  as  adults.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  supporting  this 
resolution  to  give  the  right  to  vote  to 
every  citizen  over  the  age  of  18,  In  local, 
State,  and  Federal  elections. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, by  colleague  from  New  York,  Rep- 
resentative James  H.  Scheuer.  Introduced 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Full  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  I  am  proud  to  Join  him  In  co- 
sponsoring  that  proposal. 

The  bill  Is  the  product  of  long,  careful 
work  by  a  group  of  our  colleagues  who 
share  a  concern  for  the  limited  employ- 
ment prospects  of  lower  Income  groups, 
particularly  the  youngsters.  This  meas- 
ure would  give  sF>eclaI  assistance  to  de- 
veloping career  positions  In  the  subpro- 
fesslonal  category  of  jobs.  It  would  also 
stimulate  social  services  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  and  those  who  participated  In  this 
study  under  his  chairmanship.  If  en- 
acted, this  proposal  could  do  much  to  al- 
leviate grinding  poverty  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  off  the  demeaning  public  assist- 
ance rolls  and  permit  them  to  achieve  the 
dignity  of  self-support. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  ST.  PATRICK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
one  of  the  few  days  this  year,  as  It  Is 
every  year,  when  all  the  Members  of 
this  great  body,  no  matter  their  home 
State  or  party,  stand  In  agreement  on 
the  principal  subject  of  the  day :  the  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  a  man  of 
God  whose  influence  has  spread  from  a 
small  section  of  a  small  island  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  earth  in  the  1.505  years 
since  he  passed  to  his  eternal  reward. 
The  beloved  bishop  of  Armagh  is  Indeed 
the  apostle  and  patrcwi  saint  of  the  Irish 
people,  no  matter  where  they  may  live. 
But  more  than  that,  St.  Patrick  remains 
a  living  symbol  of  hope  amid  despair,  of 
humaneness  amid  barbarism,  of  freedom 
amid  tyranny. 

It  is  sometimes  easy  to  forget  the  con- 
ditions of  living  that  St.  Patrick  foimd 
when  he  came  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  Cut 
off  from  the  Roman  heart  of  civilization 


by  Invasions  of  the  western  coast  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  island  to  the  west  of  the 
channel  between,  the  Irish  light  of  Chris- 
tian culture  burned  only  diinly,  but  it 
btimed.  And  tended  by  the  divinely  in- 
spired bishop  of  Armagh,  It  ranalned 
the  vigil  light  for  all  of  western  Europe. 

Perhaps  It  is  a  little  less  easy  to  forget 
the  later  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  al- 
legedly civilized  neighbors  to  the  east- 
ward. In  all  the  chronicles  of  human 
history,  no  persecution,  no  pogrom,  no 
Inquisition,  no  genocide  surpasses  that 
visited  upon  Ireland  by  her  English 
rulers. 

Yet,  through  all  the  centuries  of  her 
tortured  turmoil,  Ireland  and  her  people 
kept  faith  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  justice  until,  at  last,  today  free- 
dom and  justice  themselves  prevail  In 
the  land  of  St.  Patrick. 

Let  St.  Patrick  and  his  people  serve  as 
an  example  to  those  everywhere  in  the 
world  who  suffer  today  as  they  have  suf- 
fered In  the  past.  As  they  were  a  mil- 
lenlum  and  a  half  ago.  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  cultures  are  again  imder  attack 
by  atheistic  barbarians.  And  even  as  the 
Irish  people  fought  the  harder  when 
adversity  was  greatest,  let  all  freedom - 
loving  people  remain  uncompromising  to 
the  principles  that  stem  from  the  social 
justice  of  natural  law. 

And  let  us  here,  where  freedom  and 
Justice  abotmd.  stand  firm  In  our  con- 
demnation of  tyrannical  aggression, 
without  regard  for  geographical  bound- 
aries. Let  us  keep  the  faith  and  spread 
the  faith  and  flght  for  the  faith  as  the 
bishop  of  Armagh  did — the  faith  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal  and  are 
to  live  as  they  are  created. 

It  is  a  proud  and  glorious  day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  you  and  all  our  fortimate 
colleagues  who  can  trace  your  history 
back  to  Erin.  But  those  of  us  who  may 
not  share  your  blood  will  always  share 
your  heritage.  For  though  he  may  once 
have  been  Ireland's,  St.  Patrick  Is  now 
the  world's. 


THE  PRESS  VERSUS  THE  MILITARY 
IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichoro] 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  Join  in  the  accolades 
of  the  majority  floor  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority floor  leader  paid  to  Bill  Arbogast 
earlier  today.  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
to  say  now  does  not  detract  from  the 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  him. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you  vitally  affects  the  security  of  our 
country  and  I  believe — although  I  hope 
my  remarks  are  not  mlscontrued — they 
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should  be  mjide  In  the  Interest  of  the 

security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker  a  recent  article  In  the 
highly  respected  CohimMa  Journalism 
Review  poinds  up  a  problem  which  haa 
been  of  great  concern  u^  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Comrriittee  on  Anned 
Services:  namely  the  adequacy  and  ob- 
jectivity of  the  coverage  of  the  Vietnam 
*-ar  by  the  Amencan  press. 

Mr  Speaker  the  article  which  I  shall 
re<:iuest  t)ermlasion  to  include  In  the 
REroRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlu 
is  entitled  "Press  Versus  Mltttary  In 
Vietnarr.  A  Further  View  by  Martin 
Gersheiv  featurp  writer  for  the  Newark 
Star-Led  (?pr 

Mr  R[x'aicer  Mr.  Gershen,  who  cov- 
t>red  the  Vietnam  conflict  for  his  paper 
last  year  sunrests  that  the  controversy 
of  pres-s  cerjiorshlp  by  the  military  au- 
thorities m  Vietnajn  la  a  remit  not  of 
Ewbltrary  news  management  by  the 
author! tie-s  but  rather  of  Irresponaible 
reporting  by  a  group  of  young.  Inexpe- 
rienced, and  emotionally  committed 
correspondents. 

These  correspondents  seem  to  take  the 
view  that  the  American  war  in  southeast 
Asia  Is  not  only  agahut  communism,  but 
aaamst  the  entire  US  Military  Estab- 
lishment 

Mr  Spf  ciker.  the  Gershen  article,  and 
others  similar  to  it.  point  out  some  as- 
pect«  of  a  problerTi  which  has  vexed  our 
national  eSort  m  Vietnam  since  its  In- 
ception 

The  problem,  bluntly  stated,  Is  that 
!ielther  m  terms  of  adequacy  of  journal- 
istic coverage  nor  objectivity  are  the 
America/-,  people  being  given  a  com;  lete 
and  fair  picture  of  the  Vietnam  situation 
by  th.e  conimunlcations  industry,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gershen  much  of  the  ex- 
planation for  this  regrettable  state  of 
affaUrs  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
expensive  to  send  an  experienced  corre- 
spondent to  Saigon  to  cover  the  Viet- 
namese war.  For  to  many  newspapers, 
the  solution  has  been  to  hire  the  budget - 
priced,  ambitious,  young  'stringers"  who 
have  paid  their  own  way  to  Saigon  and 
who.  In  Mr.  Gershen  s  words,  will  "work 
for  peanuts."  In  many  cases  these 
'  our-.s  correspondents  are  foreign  na- 
tionals who  are  emotlonaJly  opfx>sed  to 
tne  .American  presence  In  southeast  Asia. 

This  provocative  article.  Mr.  Speaker. 
dealing  with  a  matter  so  vital  to  the 
.security  of  our  Nation,  has  prompted 
n.e  to  n;aice  inquiry  Into  its  validity. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  concluded  that 
there  i.s  »:reftt  cause  for  concern.  It  Is 
revealing  to  note  that,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  sources,  of  the 
350  American  correspondents  accredited 
by  the  US  MillUry  Assistance  Com- 
mand Vietnam,  only  141 — only  141 — are 
U  S  citizens. 

One  h'lndred  and  forty-five  of  these 
correspondents  are  neither  UB.  cltlzeiu 
nor  Vietnamese. 

M  r  Oershen  In  hla  article  speaks  of  one 
expe.nence  with  one  of  these  foreign 
correspondents  and  I  quote  from  the 
article 

I  r^n.rmber  m—tlng  one  of  U>e««  non- 
A.mer.caa  US.  eotTMponO«nu  the  CUy  mXtwe 
Uie  Cim  S>  madent.    We  both  wer«  laarlng 


E>a  Naog.  H«  va«  CAirylng  a  pouch  of  tAle- 
vislod  film,  which  he  wslb  briogliig  to  S&lgoti. 
I  was  returning  to  Plelku. 

We  were  picked  up  at  the  presa  camp  by 
two  V  8.  enlisted  men  who  were  ordered  to 
drtre  us  to  the  airfield  where  we  were  to  catch 
a  military  flight  south. 

On  the  way  to  the  airfield  my  colleague 
began  berating  the  two  enlisted  men  over  the 
Cam  Ne  operaUon. 

He  Implied  that  the  marines  were  no  better 
than  the  Oeatajjo. 

"Imagine  you  Tanks  burning  a  vUlage.  I 
never  saw  anything  nice  that  In  my  life,"  said 
this  correspondent,  who  obvloualy  was  too 
young  ever  to  hare  covered  a  war  before. 

That  Is  the  article  from  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon  public  In- 
formation officials  were  so  concerned 
about  this  problem,  that  Is  about  the  lack 
of  experienced  correspondents  covering 
the  Vietnam  war  that  they  offered  to  pay 
all  expenses  for  a  10-day  tour  of  the  area 
for  newsmen. 

Eighty-four  correspondents  went  to 
Vietnam  under  this  program  According 
to  Department  officials,  the  result  has 
been  some  upgrading  In  the  caliber  of  the 
newsmen  being  sent  to  Saigon. 

As  we  all  realize.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  do  have  questions  about 
our  participation  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  e«)eclally 
important  that  the  American  people  be 
provided  with  the  best  possible  Informa- 
tion on  the  slttiatlon  In  Vietnam. 

So  long  as  this  war  Is  to  be  a  subject 
of  extensive  public  debate  and  soul 
searching,  it  Is  vital  that  the  Informa- 
tion, the  Input  upon  which  this  process 
perates.  be  as  extensive  and  as  accurate 
as  possible. 

The  extensive  role  of  television,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  coverage  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  has  created  some  new  and  dif- 
ferent problems  for  the  news  media. 
This  is  the  first  armed  conflict  In  our 
history  in  which  television  has  had  a 
substantial  role  to  play  in  reporting  news. 
As  a  commimlcatlon  medium,  there  is  no 
question  that  television  has  an  Impact 
far  stronger  and  more  immediate  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  used  before. 

This  provides  an  opportunity  for  vivid 
and  bard-hlttlng  reporting  from  battle 
zones,  reporting  which  is  unprecedented 
in  wartime  news  coverage. 

Unfortunately,  however,  careless  use 
of  this  medium  has  the  capacity  to  shock 
and  appall  rather  than  to  Inform.  There 
have  been  more  Instances  when  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  television  reporting 
has  featured  the  sensational  and  the 
shocking  to  the  detriment  of  presenting 
an  accurate  and  balanced  report.  It  Is  a 
medium  of  such  great  impact  that  It  must 
be  used  prudently  and  with  factual  bal- 
ance. 

Yet  another  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
news  coverage  of  this  war  Is  that  so  many 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  keeping 
the  American  people  informed  have  en- 
gaged in  destructive  criticism  of  our  ef- 
forts, both  military  and  civilian,  in  Viet- 
nam. CrlUcism.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  by  the 
press  Is  indeed  most  valuable  when  it 
clarifies  and  enlightens  or  presents 
thoughtful  alternatives.  It  is  very  easy, 
however,  for  ofaserrers  to  slip  Into  a  pat- 
tern of  negativism  in  which  every  action 


Is    criticized    without    consideration   oi 
positive  alternatives. 

This,  I  am  afraid.  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened  with  respect  to  some  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  choices  which  we  must  make  in 
these  efforts  are  not  easy.  Any  relatively 
ctose  decision  will  have  its  proponents 
and  opponents.  The  Issue,  therefore 
may  be  closely  balanced.  This  is  the 
way  It  always  Is  with  difiScult  problems 
Therefore,  criticism  of  decisions  cannot 
be  constructive  unless  balanced  against 
alternate  decisions  which  might  have 
been  reached. 

Too  many  of  the  press  critics  In  Saigon 
and  in  Washington,  too,  for  that  matter. 
have  been  content  solely  to  attack  the 
ultimate  decisions  taken  without  either 
measuring  them  against  the  proposed 
alternatives  or  proposing  new  altema- 
Uvea.  This  kind  of  crlticiam  contributes 
nothing  to  rational  debate. 

I  should  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
I  recognize  fully  the  dlfSculties  the  pros 
has  in  covering  Vietnam,  with  fronts  and 
battlefields  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
define.  Presenting  a  totally  balanced 
picture  of  what  Is  happening  out  there 
Is  an  immense  and.  I  am  sure,  often  a 
fnistrating  Job.  But  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause this  war  is  so  complex  and  per- 
plexing that  the  press  owes  to  the 
American  people  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility than  ever  before. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  our  efforts  fn 
Vietnam  are  subject  to  one  of  the  great- 
est public  debates  ever  to  accompany  an 
American  military  conflict.  If  the  public 
Is  to  come  to  a  rational  and  sound  con- 
clusion on  what  the  American  role 
should  be  In  southeast  Asia,  It  is  more 
Important  than  ever  that  they  be  pro- 
vided with  the  most  complete  and  ac- 
curate news  reporting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  fervent  believer 
in  freedom  of  the  press.  But  freedom  of 
the  press  has  never  meant  license  for  the 
press  to  follow  Irresponsibly  a  path  that 
is  detrimental  to  the  national  interests. 
It  has  been  traditional  and  justifiable 
that  in  times  or  In  areas  where  our  na- 
tional security  has  been  endangered 
some  limitation  has  been  placed  on  the 
operation  of  the  news  media. 

In  wartime  there  have  aheays  been 
limiting  procedures  which  the  press  have 
been  required  to  follow  In  its  coverage. 
But  there  has  been  no  permanent  damage 
to  the  rights  of  the  press  as  a  result  of 
these  procedures,  and  I  believe  that  it  U 
undeniable  that  the  higher  interests  of 
our  country  and  the  American  people 
have  been  well  served  by  such  limita- 
tions on  press  coverage. 

At  the  present  time  restrictions  on  the 
press  in  Vietnam  are  relatively  minimal. 
No  true  type  of  wartime  censorship  has 
been  put  in  force,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  involved  In  immense  military 
operations  there.  I  for  one  hope  that  it 
does  not  become  necessary  to  impose 
total  censorship  on  Vietnam  news.  I 
believe  that  the  American  press  can  act 
responsibly  and  report  the  news  accu- 
rately without  endangering  national  se- 
curity. 

But  if  the  news  media  do  not  demon- 
strate the  responsibility  and  voluntary 
self-restraint  of  which  I  know  they  are 
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capable,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to 
consider  some  form  of  wartime  news 
censorship,  which  would  include  a  more 
stringent  policy  toward  accreditation  of 
correspondents,  a  limitation  in  access  to 
battle  zones,  and  a  scrutiny  of  the  copy 

filed. 

Over  200,000  young  Americans,  Mr. 
Speaker — almost  300,000 — are  com- 
mitted to  the  Vietnam  struggle.  Vast 
amounts  of  our  wealth  and  resources 
are  being  and  will  be  dedicated  to  com- 
bating aggression  and  protecting  our  in- 
terests and  those  of  the  free  world  in 
southeast  Asia. 

We  cannot  fool  ourselves  about  the 
fact  that  the  prestige,  the  honor,  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  are 
involved  in  every  decision  made,  in  evei-y 
word  written  or  spoken  word  regarding 
American  policies  in  Vietnam.  The 
country  simply  cannot  afford  distorted. 
biased,  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  irre- 
sponsible war  news  coverage. 

If  a  responrible  press  operating  in  a 
free  society  Is  not  capable  of  providing 
news  coverage  that  meets  these  basic 
standards,  then  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
our  society  and  our  free  traditions  are 
in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Martin  Gershen.  entitled  ■Press 
versus  Mllitai-y  in  Vietnam:  a  further 
view."  from  the  Columbia  Jouinalism 
Review,  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Puss  Versus  Militakt  in  Vietnam  :   A  Fur- 
ther View 

I NOTT.— Martin  Gershen,  who  wrote  the 
tollowing  observations.  Is  a  feature  writer- 
photographer  for  the  Newarlt  Star-Ledger, 
on  leave  to  study  In  Columbia's  advanced 
international  reporting  program.  He  cov- 
ered the  war  in  Vietnam  last  summer.) 

■niere  is  a  basic  law  of  journaltam  which 
»»y«  that  every  story  should  have  at  least 
t»o  tides. 

Tet.  m  too  many  reports  involving  censor- 
ship in  Vietnam,  the  press  seems  to  have  the 
lut  word. 

And  that  word  leaves  the  readei^— or  vlew- 
w— at  home  no  alternative  but  to  assume 
that  the  American  war  In  southeast  Asia 
not  only  is  against  communism,  but  against 
the  entire  U.S.  MlUtary  Establishment. 

In  an  article.  "Censorship  and  Cam  Ne."  by 
Richard  Rustln,  which  appeared  in  the  fall 
1M5.  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Btnew,  the  writer  made  some  attempt  at 
Pvlng  both  sides  of  the  controversy  that 
conunues  between  the  press  and  the  brass. 

But  one  had  to  read  carefully  and  dig 
Oetply  to  learn  that  the  posslbUlty  exists 
that  the  press  may  be  partly  to  blame  for  lu 
troubles  with  the  censors. 

Edward  P.  Morgan  suggested  this  posslbll- 
"y  when  he  was  quoted  as  saying  there  was 
»  "ptssel"  of  young  stringers  in  Vietnam  who 
*«  trying  to  become  the  Ernie  Pyles  of  this 
■»r  by  baiting  military  officials  at  press 
orteflngi, 

But  generally  the  article  seemed  to  con- 
Mt  of  quouuona  from  one  famous  byllner 
«n«r  another  who  self-rlghtcously  attacked 
^worship  in  Vietnam  and  blamed  the  mlli- 
^  for  shackling  the  free  press. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  quotations 
»»«  reported  to  have  been  made  by  tJPI  for- 
u,  "***  »h^y»t  PlUl  Newaom.  who  said: 
«  H  doubUul  •   •    •   U  the  story  of  O.S. 


Marines  burning  a  vUlage  near  Da  Nang 
ever  would  have  come  out  if  newsmen  had 
not  seen  It." 

Newsom.  of  course,  was  referring  to  a  CBS 
television  report  of  the  burning  of  Cam  Ne — 
a  report  which  aroused  much  controversy  at 
home  because  it  suggested  that  marines 
arbitrarily  burn  Vietnamese  villages.  He  Im- 
plied that  a  hard-digging  U.S.  press  corps 
took  on  a  hard-to-get-along-wlth  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  and  uncovered  a  terrible  secret. 

If  this  were  true,  then  bully  for  the  news- 
men. 

But  It  wasn't  true.  The  fact  is  that  It  Is 
doubtful  If  newsmen  ever  would  have  seen 
the  village  razed  If  It  weren't  for  the  U.S. 
Marines  inviting  them   to   the   burning. 

I  was  at  the  Da  Nang  press  camp  when  the 
Marine  Invitation  was  extended.  I  turned  It 
down  because  I  had  a  previous  commitment 
to  go  on  an  air  raid  aboard  a  B-57  fighter 
bomber.  The  squadron  took  newsmen  on 
flights  one  day  a  week. 

The  real  reason  for  burning  Cam  Ne.  of 
course,  was  that  it  was  a  Vletcong  stronghold 
and  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr..  who  also  was 
quoted  in  the  Rustln  article,  made  this  point 
clear. 

To  report  properly  the  story  of  the  Marine 
operation  at  Cam  Ne  would  have  meant  ex- 
plaining that  villages  and  their  civilian 
populations  play  a  key  role  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

This  Is  the  why  of  the  story,  which  of 
course  Is  too  complicated  to  make  a  good 
lead. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  U.S. 
forces  In  Vietnam  Is  being  able  to  distinguish 
friend  from  foe. 

The  Marines,  like  all  the  services  there, 
are  aware  too  that  they  must  win  the  people 
If  they  are  to  win  the  war  and  they  lean  over 
backward  to  avoid  antagonizing  local  popu- 
lations. 

It  must  have  taken  Marine  Intelligence  a 
long  time  to  determine  for  certain  that  Cam 
Ne  was  a  Vletcong  stronghold. 

Then,  when  they  decided  to  destroy  the 
village,  they  Invited  the  press  to  come  along. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  they  became  annoyed 
when  stories  of  their  operation  depicted  ma- 
rines as  no  better  than  SS  troops  who  burned 
villages  and  pushed  around  women,  children, 
and  old  men? 

But  even  more  annoying  to  military  men 
in  Vietnam  Is  the  caliber  of  many  of  the 
correspondents  out  there. 

A  ranking  Pentagon  officer  observed  re- 
cently that  editors  told  him  they  were  having 
difficulty  getting  good  newsmen  to  cover 
Vietnam. 

The  problem,  he  said,  was  money.  It  costs 
about  91.300  round  trip  to  fly  a  newsman  to 
the  other  end  of  the  world  and  for  that 
amount  of  cash  you  would  expect  him  to  stay 
for  a  while. 

But  if  he  Is  an  experleno^d  newsman  he 
has  a  wife  and  family  so  the  news  service 
would  have  to  bring  them  along  and  settle 
them  In  Hong  Kong  or  Bangkok. 

Add  periodic  trips  for  the  newsman  to  bis 
family,  additional  life  and  accident  insur- 
ance, education  expenses  for  the  kids  and  war 
becomes  an  unprofitable  news  story. 

As  a  result,  the  Pentagon  officer  said. 
"American  news  services  are  hiring  people 
out  there  they  would  never  touch  at  home," 

It's  obviously  cheaper  to  pick  up  a  paase) 
of  young  stringers  who  have  already  paid 
their  way  to  Vietnam  and  who  will  work  for 
peanuts. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  U.S.  press  to 
cover  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  year  flew  84  newsmen  to  south- 
east Aala. 

"We  did  It,  frankly,  to  prime  the  pump," 
the  Pentagon  officer  said. 

The  military  believed  that  by  encouraging 
more  newsmen  to  come  to  Vietnam,  compe- 


tition would  become  keener,  resulting  in  less 
sensational  stories  and  In  more  straight  re- 
porting. 

The  project  was  discontinued  last  summer 
as  escalation  of  the  war  began  In  earnest  be- 
cause "we  reasoned  the  American  press  was 
Interested  enough  to  pay  Its  own  way  to 
Vietnam." 

It  didn't  work  out  that  way. 

Of  the  106  civilian  news  organizations  from 
around  the  world  who  were  represented  In 
Vietnam  last  August,  about  40  were  Ameri- 
can. Of  the  260  newsmen  present,  approxi- 
mately 175  were  American. 

Three  months  later,  in  November,  the  num- 
ber of  news  organizations  In  Vietnam  had 
Increased  to  136  but  the  proportion  of  U.S. 
services  to  the  total  rose  less  than  10  percent 
while  U.S.  troop  strength  had  Increased  by 
the  t«ns  of  thousands. 

Of  the  296  accredited  newsmen  covering 
the  war.  fewer  than  half  were  Americans. 
Foreign  newsmen  were  hired  by  nearly  all  the 
American  media.  In  some  of  the  larger  or- 
ganizations 20  to  60  percent  of  the  staff  was 
foreign. 

In  the  last  2  weeks  of  1965.  the  number  of 
U.S.  services  and  staffers  bad  begun  to  In- 
crease slightly,  according  to  a  Pentagon 
official. 

Obviously,  a  certain  number  of  foreign 
newsmen  are  needed  on  American  staffs  to 
overcome  language  barriers.  The  rest  prob- 
ably are  hired  to  overcome  budgetary  prob- 
lems. 

I  remember  meeting  one  of  these  non- 
American  U.S.  correspondents  the  day  after 
the  Cam  Ne  Incident.  We  both  were  leaving 
Da  Nang.  He  was  carrying  a  pouch  of  tele- 
vision film,  which  he  was  bringing  to  Saigon. 
I  was  returning  to  Plelku. 

We  were  picked  up  at  the  press  camp  by 
two  U.S.  enlisted  men  who  were  ordered  to 
drive  us  to  the  airfield  where  we  were  to 
catch  a  mUltary  flight  south. 

On  the  way  to  the  airfield  my  colleague 
began  berating  the  two  enlisted  men  over  the 
Cam  Ne  operation. 

He  Implied  that  the  Marines  were  no  bet- 
ter than  the  Gestapo. 

"Imagine  you  Tanks  burning  a  village. 
I  never  saw  anything  like  that  In  my  life." 
said  this  correspondent,  who  obviously  was 
too  young  ever  to  have  covered  a  war  before. 

Enlisted  men  are  taught  to  treat  civilians 
with  respect,  especially  If  they  are  from  the 
press.  The  two  GI's  looked  at  each  other 
but  said  nothing. 

I  tried,  at  first,  to  keep  from  getting  in- 
volved, because  we  newspapermen  have  to 
stick  together  even  If  we're  wrong. 

But  his  criticism  continued  and  finally  I 
said,  "For  Christ's  sake,  shut  up." 

He  looked  at  me  In  surprise.  Then  he 
said,  partly  as  an  explanation,  partly  as  an 
appeal  to  my  journalistic  loyalties  and  partly 
to  get  the  last  word  in : 

"But  I  actually  saw  a  Marine  push  an  old 
man  around." 

I  thought  of  the  night  I  had  spent  with  a 
Marine  company  surrounded  in  a  jungle  out- 
poet  by  300  Vletcong.  I  remembered  the  next 
morning  walking  down  a  road  with  a  Marine 
sergeant  who  smiled  at  all  the  villagers  he 
met  because  he  couldn't  tell  the  good  guys 
from  the  bad  guys  and  he  didn't  want  to  an- 
tagonize friendly  Vietnamese. 

I  thought  what  a  crazy,  mlxed-up  war  this 
is,  where  you  can't  tell  the  front  from  the 
rear,  Vletcong  from  Vietnamese,  civilians 
from  soldiers.  I  turned  to  this  young  cor- 
respondent and  very  gently  said : 

"Look,  it  was  a  Vletcong  village.  How  did 
you  expect  the  Marines  to  handle  that  situ- 
ation?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  aald. 
"Why  don't  you  Yanks  get  out  of  Vietnam?  " 

And  if  be  is  typical  of  UJB.  prcM  repre- 
sentation in  Vietnam,  then  the  military 
people  there  have  been  very  kind  to  us. 
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THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM  IN  SANTA 
CUKKA   COUNTY,   CALIF. 

Thp  SPE-^KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
P'  v:  'j:!  ord-  -f  the  House,  the  grentle- 
ir.  i:.  f:  j.T-  ''a'.f'imia  (Mr.  Gobser]  Is 
r>  ■   •  r  :/^  ^   :  )r  30  minutes. 

M.-  I  USER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
poir.t.€n  ;•  to  the  House  yesterday  In 
a  specia;  order,  the  poverty  program  In 
Santa  Clara  County,  part  of  which  I 
a"'  n:   . ■  -e^d  to  represent.  Is  In  danger 

:  p :  1 : :  .  dismal  failure,  due  to  the 
f  j.ct  tna'.  ;•  A-  been  Infiltrated  by  left- 
wing  ext:' ::..-•.'    croups. 

.\-;  i  result  of  this  Infiltration,  re- 
s;  n.siOit'  substantial,  and  capable  clti- 
,'  -.  without  whom  the  poverty  pro- 
gram cannot  possibly  succeed,  are  leav- 
ing the  program  In  frustration  and  In 
disgust 

In  an  effort  to  do  something  to  as- 
«;i;r?  that  the  worthwhile  objectives  of 
the  poverty  program  can  be  achieved 
and  save  it  from  failure  In  Scuita  Clara 
County.  I  asked  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Mr.  Sargent 
Shrlver.  on  last  Wednesday,  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  program  in 
Santa  Clara  County.  As  yet  I  have  not 
received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Shrlver. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  criticism 
leveled  at  the  poverty  program  in  Santa 
Clara  County  has  not  diminished,  while 
Mr.  Shrlver  has  been  considering  my  re- 
quest for  a  thorovigh.  complete,  im- 
partial, and  unbiased  investigation  of 
the  program. 

Yesterday  I  read  Into  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr  Harry  Parrell,  the  dlstln- 
.,aiLshed  pohUcal  reporter  for  the  San 
Jos*-  Mercury  and  News,  which  was  the 
first  of  a  four-pert  series.  Today,  as 
further  eWdence  In  the  continuing  expose 
of  a  left-wing  and  right-wing  infiltration 
Into  the  poverty  program  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  I  would  like  to  read  the  second  of 
that  series  into  the  Record.  I  quote 
from  *Jie  article  which  appeared  in  this 
morning  s  San  Jose  Mercury  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.: 

Th«  doorbell  rang  on  February  23  at  the 
Sigma  PI  houae,  In  the  "fraternity  row"  dlB- 
Tict  east  of  San  Joae  State  College,  and  waa 
answered  by  one  of  the  brothera,  19-year-old 
Garth  Steen. 

Theretipon  began  one  of  the  wacldeat  epl- 
■odea  In  the  whole  Allce-ln-Wonderland  ex- 
istence of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission. 

The  caller  waa  a  war-on -poverty  canvaaser. 
assigned  to  go  door  to  door,  turning  out  the 
poor  for  a  meeting  that  night  at  BOC  head- 
quarters. 

F>raternlty  man  Steen  eetlmatea  that  the 
annual  Income  of  his  family.  In  the  Central 
Valley,  Is  probably  In  the  flve-flgure  range. 
But  since  he  himself  Is  a  college  kid  not  reg- 
ularly employed,  his  personal  Income  last 
year  was  only  around  9800.  That  made  him 
poor  In  the  eyes  of  the  EOC. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  San  Jose  State  College 
students  to  receive  poverty  war  work  atudy 
Jobs,  to  help  them  work  their  way  through 
college.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  tor  tbeee 
youogaters — including  undergraduate*  not 
yet  old  enough  to  vote — to  be  voted  onto  the 
boards  which  actually  call  the  shots  for  the 
BOC. 

Yet  that  la  what  to  bappeoti^  and  the  rad- 
ical tnngea  of  tlM  Saa  Joae  State  OoUag* 
atudent  body  are  moTlng  Into  the  program 
like  gangbustera. 


Because  Steen  had  heard  a  lot  about  the 
war  on  poverty  and  had  some  questions 
about  it,  be  decided  to  attend  the  meeting  to 
which  the  canvasser  invited  him. 

When  he  aboired  up  that  evening,  it 
turned  out  that  the  business  at  hand  was 
to  elect  the  representatives,  delegates  and 
alternates  for  the  BOC  In  two  subareaa  in 
Bast  San  Jose's  area  4.  These  people  would 
help  run  the  area  4  service  center,  with  a 
budget  of  about  tl23.000  and  the  stated 
purpoee  of  coordinating  all  services  for  the 
poor  within  Its  territory.  They  would  also 
elect  the  area  4  poverty  representatives  on 
the  countywlde  EOC  board. 

Steen  learned  that  his  fraternity  house 
residence  was  In  suttarea  13.  bounded  by 
East  Santa  Clara.  10th.  WlUiam  and  17th 
Streets,  which  had  an  estimated  population 
of  3,975. 

According  to  EOC  philosophy,  the  spokes- 
men for  the  poor  in  this  sut>area.  embracing 
35  city  blocks,  should  have  been  chosen  by 
the  town  meeting  techniques  of  pure  democ- 
racy. The  policy  was  to  have  the  broadest 
possible  participation. 

Wall  then,  what  teeming  masses  turned 
out  for  the  subarea  13  election? 

They  consisted  of  exactly  three  men: 
Steen;  Donald  Kantor,  a  San  Joee  State 
College  freshman  from  Atherton;  and 
WUUam  T  ntzhugh  of  486  South  latb 
Street. 

Since  there  were  three  EOC  Jobs  to  be 
filled — representative,  delegate,  and  alter- 
nate— it  was  Just  a  matter  of  dividing  the 
spoils. 

Steen,  who  had  scarcely  given  the  local 
antlpoverty  war  any  serious  thought  before 
he  went  to  the  meeting,  returned  to  the 
Sigma  PI  house  that  night  as  the  EOC's  sub- 
area  13  representative,  duly  elected  for  a  3- 
year  term.  By  the  time  It  ends,  he  will  be 
old  enough  to  vote. 

K&ntor  became  Steen's  alternate,  and 
Fltzhugh  became  the  elected  delegate  to 
help  choose  the  area  4  spokesman  on  the 
countywlde  EOC  board. 

The  real  Irony  lies  In  the  past  political 
alBllatlons  of  Steen  and  Fltzhugh. 

Steen  Is  a  stalwart  of  the  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  (YAP).  He  says  be  Is 
essentially  an  average  Republican  (or  wUI 
be.  when  he's  old  enough),  but  at  YAP 
headquarters,  where  the  prevailing  attitude 
Is  somewhere  to  the  right  of  Ooldwater. 
they're  chuckling  about  how  they  got  "their 
man"  Into  the  EOC  without  even  trying. 

Fttzhugh,  by  contrast,  last  year  offered 
the  use  of  bis  home  and  telephone  to  the 
"Individuals  for  Non-Violent  Revolution" 
INVR  put  out  an  "end  the  draft"  dodger 
about  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  Day  demon- 
strations In  Berkeley,  asaalllng  the  Selective 
Service  Act  as  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional ban  on  slavery  and  Involiuitary  servi- 
tude. The  dodger  bore  the  same  address 
and  telephone  number  now  listed  for  Fltz- 
hugh m  EOC  records:  485  South  12th  Street, 
295-3407 

"BUI  Fltzhugh"*  also  appears  as  a  signer 
of  the  "Support  Stanton  on  Vietnam"  ad 
that  ran  last  year  when  Assemblyman  Wil- 
liam F.  Stanton's  opposition  to  the  war  was 
a  naming  issue.  The  advertisement,  as  men- 
tioned Wednesday,  was  sponsored  by  At- 
torney John  Thome,  who  was  active  in  con- 
cert with  Fred  Hlrsch  In  the  maneuvering 
that  ousted  former  BOC  Director  Arthur 
Potts.  Hirsch's  wife.  Virginia,  works  in  the 
Thorne-Stanton  law  office,  incidentally. 

If  the  BOC  election  in  subarea  13  was  a 
farce,  the  one  for  subarea  9.  Just  to  the 
west,  appears  to  have  been — in  the  famous 
phrase  of  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Torty — 
"stackad.  rigged,  wired,  and  packed." 

About  a  doeen  persons  showed  up  for  the 
raliarea  9  meeting,  held  concurrently  with 
tbe  subarea  13  election.  Most  o<  them  w«re 
recognized    as    the    Inner    circle    of    campus 


radicals  at  San  Joee  State:  the  "friends  of 
SNICK,'  the  antldraft  "Studenu  for  t 
Democratic  Society  (8D8)."  the  beanled 
beatnik  types. 

Steen  asked  some  of  these  SNiCK  peo- 
ple if  they  knew  Hirsok.  who  by  this  tine 
was  popping  up  everywhere  In  BOC  affaln 
and  they  said.  "Sure,  he's  working  with  ui 
all  the  time." 

One  of  those  who  turned  out  far  the 
sutxirea  9  election  was  John  Hansen,  men- 
tloned  Wednesday  as  the  literary  editor  of 
the  leftwlng  "New  Student,"  and  admitted 
destroyer  of  civil  defense  shelter  signs. 

The  outcome  of  the  subarea  8  elecUon 
was  predictable:  The  college  leftists  took 
over. 

Elected  to  the  3-year  term  as  representa- 
tive was  goateed  Raymond  Ashley,  who  wu 
one  of  the  recent  antlnapalm  demonstr*. 
tors  against  United  Technology  Corp.  The 
chosen  delegate  was  Tom  Linebarger.  well 
known  campus  leftist. 

Ashley's  alternate  for  subarea  9  Is  Ireiu 
Clark,  a  graduate  student  at  San  Jose  Stsu 
College. 

Thus  Ashley.  Miss  Clark,  and  Linebarger 
constitute  the  EOC  representation  of  the 
poor  for  an  area  of  about  50  city  blocks,  witb 
a  r>opulatlon  of  4,910. 

Since  these  Spartan  students  were  elected 
to  represent  the  poor  In  the  poverty  war,  Uit 
students,  as  such,  were  theoretically  without 
representation.  So  It  was  decided  that  the 
area  4  board  should  have  a  student  at  large 
too.     He  is  Armando  Velez. 

But  there  was  still  another  opening  for  > 
representative  at  large  on  the  board,  and  this 
also  was  snagged  off  by  a  student.  Billy  Bates 
Cole.  Last  year  he  was  treasurer  of  SNICK 
In  which  Hlrsch  Is  so  active,  and  he  took  part 
In    the  antlnapalm   demonstration  at  DTC 

Cole  pope  up  all  over  in  the  war  on  poverty 
both  as  board  member  and  beneficiary.  Is 
his  role  as  a  student,  he  has  been  assigned 
under  the  work-study  program  to  assist  the 
Mexican-American  project  of  the  communltj 
council  at  t2  an  hour. 

Another  San  Jose  State  College  student 
with  more  than  one  poverty  war  capacity  li 
Lee  Oarrett.  who  served  on  the  EOC's  area  4 
planning  and  work  cooomlttee.  He  is  alio 
on  a  work-study  assignment  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Institute  of  Oovsm- 
mental  Studies.  He  was  another  signer  ol 
the  "Support  Stanton  on  Vietnam"  ad. 

If  the  far-left  establiahment  has  scored 
some  notable  successes  in  capturing  senslU^e 
outposts  of  the  antlpovery  war.  the  right- 
wing-conservative  establishment  has  demon- 
strated the  same  capability. 

Last  year  when  the  EOC  set  al>out  orga- 
nizing Its  area  6  committee  to  fight  povtrty 
in  Saratoga.  Monte  Sereno.  Los  Oatnt. 
Cupertino.  Campbell  and  way  points,  th« 
conservaUve  element  so  active  In  that  part 
of  the  county  got  busy  with  a  telephone 
canapalgn. 

Insiders  insist  that  no  formal  or  delib- 
erate action  waa  taken,  within  any  or|»- 
nlzed  Republican  or  conservaUve  group  re- 
garding intervention  In  the  EOC.  But  aj 
one  source  said,  "it  is  true  that  friends  will 
call  friends."  and  there  was  at  least  one 
cauciu  among  conservatives  where  a  pl»o 
o(  action  was  worked  out." 

The  end  result  of  this  acUon  was  that 
when  the  first  area  6  KOC  council  was  elected 
last  November  22  its  18  members  Included  at 
least  16  Republicans  of  varying  degrees  oT 
conservatism. 

Among  them  were  five  members  of  the 
Cupertino  Republican  Assembly  (who  sUte- 
wlde  parent  organization  U  ctirrently  run 
by  the  rightwlng).  Including  three  of  the 
group's  board  members:  Charles  Hlnton. 
Pumlo  Toy  a  and  Wally  Phelpe 

The  conservative  United  Republicans  w 
California  (UROC)  was  also  represented  with 
at  least  three  delegates:  Vera  Ladd.  Bill  KUU. 
and  Wendell  Hammon, 


One  delegate  elected  from  the  Saratoga 
i^a  was  Mrs.  Diane  Ravlzza,  whose  husband 
Eugene,  was  Santa  Clara  County  cochair- 
IQAB  of  the  OoIdwater-for-Pr«Bident  cam- 
paign. 

Accordingly  to  knowledgeable  sources,  poe- 
ilbly  3  of  the  18  EOC  board  members  chosen 
in  the  November  22  area  6  election  were 
iBcmbers  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  The  one 
known  member  Is  Max  Kernagban,  a  Birch 
chapter  leader. 

One  other  delegate,  Mrs.  Mary  Rice,  is  the 
wife  of  a  former  Blrcher.  Houston  Rice, 
U>ougb  she  is  not  a  member  ol  the  society 
herself.  There  is  also  one  delegate  who  has 
attended  some  Birch  meetings  but  has  not 
Joined  the  society. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  EOC  refused 
to  recognize  the  controversial  board  which 
Included  these  people.  A  new  area  0  ad  hoc 
committee  waa  formed  to  get  the  West  Valley 
program  back  on  the  track.     It  is  still  trying. 

That  concludes  the  second  installment 
on  the  poverty  program  in  Santa  Clara 
County  as  written  by  columnist  Harry 
Parrell  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
San  Jose  News.  I  read  It  into  the  Record 
to  emphasize  again  the  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  repeatedly  in  past  weeks, 
namely,  that  this  program  In  my  con- 
pressional  district  is  In  a  turmoil.  It  is 
fast  losing  the  respect  of  the  substantial 
element  of  the  community  without  which 
It  cannot  operate  successfully.  I  repeat 
again  the  point  I  made  yesterday  which 
I  hope  Mr.  Shrlver  will  read  that  far 
from  trying  to  kill  the  poverty  program 
In  Santa  Clara  County.  I  am  trying  to 
save  it  from  certain  death.  I  repeat  my 
plea  to  him.  Come  into  this  county  and 
Investigate  this  thing  from  top  to  bottom. 
Uake  it  honest,  impartial,  and  complete. 

Let  us  find  out  what  is  really  happen- 
ing and  why  the  leftwlng  extremists 
have  been  allowed  to  dominate  this  pro- 
gram and  spell  its  certain  death.  Let  us 
clean  it  up.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job 
of  fighting  poverty  Instead  of  engaging 
in  the  political  wrangling  and  fighting  to 
eontrol  the  right  to  disburse  political 
slush  which  has  characterized  the  war 
on  poverty  in  my  congressional  district. 

Yesterday  I  had  still  another  person 
to  a  position  of  importance  in  the  war 
on  poverty  in  my  county  add  his  voice  to 
the  request  for  such  an  investigation. 
Yesterday  Mr.  Luis  Juarez  was  in  my 
office.  He  happens  to  be  vice  president 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion and  he  told  me  he  would  welcome 
the  very  Investigation  I  am  asking  Mr. 
Shrlver  to  perform.  His  name  can  be 
added  to  a  long  list  which  Includes  the 
BOC  Itself,  the  Interf aith  Committee  for 
Social  Justice,  city  and  county  ofiBclals, 
members  of  the  clergy,  and  others. 

Many  persons  Involved  in  the  program 
and  many  who  honestly  desire  an  inves- 
tigation do  not  want  funds  frozen  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  investigation 
which  I  have  asked  for.  So  In  the  Inter- 
est of  achieving  some  unanimity,  I  am 
willing  to  withhold  on  my  request  that 
funds  be  frozen  If  only  we  can  get  a  clear, 
unpartlal.  honest,  and  unbiased  study  of 
what  Is  actually  happening  in  Santa 
Clara  County. 

I  repeat— such  a  study  Is  the  only  thing 
ihat  can  save  this  program  and  keep  It 
from  ending  In  a  dismal  failure.  I  can 
upon  Mr.  Shrlver  to  recognize  realities 


and  to  give  us  the  investigation  that  Ls 
required  and  in  so  doing  save  this  poverty 
program  in  my  congressional  district. 


HIGHER  SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR 
DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  SPEIAKKR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  IMr.  StalbaxtkI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  farm  field  at 
the  present  time  which  should  cause  the 
American  consiuner  as  much  concern  as 
the  drop  in  dairy  production. 

We  are  witnessing  this  throughout  the 
country  and  particularly  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Just  by  way  of  background,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  saw  in  1965  a  rather 
good  production  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year  and  a  very  sharp  and  continuing 
drop  in  production  in  the  last  part  of 
1965  and  now  continuing  into  1966. 

As  an  example,  in  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin,  production  in  September  ^as 
down  only  1  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
By  October,  however,  it  was  down  6  per- 
cent. In  November  it  was  down  7  per- 
cent and  in  December  it  was  down  7 
percent. 

As  we  move  into  1966.  production  In 
Wisconsin  is  7  percent  below  January 
of  a  year  ago  and  8  percent  below  Febru- 
ary of  a  year  ago. 

Neighboring  States  have  shown  even 
more  marked  drops  than  this. 

In  Januarj'.  Iowa  milk  production  was 
down  15  percent  from  a  year  ago  and 
in  February  it  was  down  17  percent  from 
a  year  ago. 

In  Mirmesota,  January  production  was 
down  14  percent  and  the  same  drop  of 
14  percent  applied  in  February. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  these  three  States — 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  produce 
about  30  percent  of  all  the  milk  produced 
In  the  country.  When  we  start  talking  of 
drops  of  15  percent  in  States  such  as 
Iowa  and  Mirmesota  and  the  impact  that 
this  can  have  on  the  national  milk  pro- 
duction, we  are  heading  for  a  seiious 
crisis  unless  something  is  done  about 
dairy  prices  throughout  the  United 
States  and  particularly  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  come  for- 
ward with  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  earnestly  request- 
ing that  he  increase,  and  sharply  in- 
crease, price  supports  from  the  present 
level  of  $3.24  to  a  level  of  approximately 
$3.60  or  to  $3.75. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  I  have 
felt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  proposals 
to  increase  supports  for  1  year  are  not 
adequate  in  the  dairy  industry  because  a 
change  in  dairy  production  cannot  be 
made  in  1  year. 

So  a  week  ago  I  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  offer 
some  encouragement,  some  inducement 
to  the  dairy  farmers  to  keep  prices  up 
for  tiie  next  3  years.  I  suggested  tiiat 
when  he  made  the  price  support  an- 
nouncements this  year,  that  he  state  if 
production  did  not  swing  up  he  would  in- 


crease them  further  In  1967,  and  If  that 
did  not  do  it,  that  he  would  Increase  them 
further  In  1968.  I  have  not  as  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  receive  a  reply  from 
the  Secretary.  Not  much  time  has 
elapsed.  But  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
seriously  consider  some  type  of  en- 
couragement to  the  dairy  farmers  that 
price  supports  are  not  going  to  be  raised 
for  1  year  and  then  may  be  arbitrarily 
dropped  back  at  the  end  of  that  particu- 
lar year.  It  is  Important  that  the  dairy 
farmer  know  over  a  period  of  time  that 
prices  will  hold  up  if  we  are  going  to 
reverse  this  downward  trend  In  dairy 
production  that  we  are  seeing. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  my  colleague  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
In  the  mail  that  Is  coming  to  my  office 
these  days.  I  brought  with  me  a  letter 
just  received  yesterday  from  a  consumer, 
not  from  a  farmer.  I  just  want  to  re- 
peat in  his  words  what  the  gentleman  so 
adequately  said: 

Farmers  are  in  tough  shape.  Sure,  bog 
and  beef  prices  are  up.  and  you  mark  my 
words,  if  we  don't  watch  out,  in  3  years  milk 
win  also  be  sky  high  as  dalnrman  after  dairy- 
man is  selling  out. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  farmers 
subjected  to  the  kind  of  feeling  that  he 
surely  will  be  subjected  to  by  the  con- 
sumer if  the  price  of  milk  for  those  who 
remain  in  the  industry  goes  up  to  the 
point  where  the  consumers  really  feel 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  this 
product  available  to  them  at  prices  they 
can  pay.  This  is  happening  In  other 
areas. 

You  and  I.  sitting  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  discussing  these  questions, 
know  that  price  fluctuation  is  not  what 
helps  farmers,  but  a  decent  level  of 
prices  is  what  we  want  and  what  the 
American  family  farmer  wants.  It  does 
not  do  any  good  to  have  these  high  spots 
which  actually  cut  off  markets,  and 
especially  in  a  dairy.  We  have  discussed 
this  in  our  Dairy  Subcommittee  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  certainly  agree  on  this 
point,  I  know,  that  unless  we  bring  the 
level  of  support  up  and  offer  some  as- 
surance to  the  dairy  faimers  that  it  will 
be  worth  their  while  to  stay  in  this  game, 
just  as  surely,  as  this  consumer  points 
out,  and  as  you  have  documented,  we 
will  lose  continually  in  cow  numbers 
imtll  dairy  prices  will  Indeed  be  priced 
out  of  reach  for  a  vast  number  of  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  And  this  goes 
for  all  the  other  programs,  and  for  the 
Federal  Government-sponsored  pro- 
grams as  well. 

We  try  to  furnish  adequate  amounts 
of  these  products  for  programs  such  as 
school  lunches  and  all  of  the  other  chari- 
table programs  and  overseas  programs, 
which  actually  build  markets  and  help 
everyone. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  the  presentation  he  is  mak- 
ing. I  feel  it  is  one  that  should  have  the 
widespread  attention  of  everyone  who  is 
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concerned.  It  is  not  just  a  position  that 
the  American  dairy  farmer  1^  seeking  re- 
lief from.  We  mdeed  must  be  concerned 
that  everyone  has  the  protection  to  be 
a.ssured  this  most  healthful  and  nutrl- 
tioa."!  product  will  continue. 

Mr  STAL£AUM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota  for  those  very  kind 
remarks  and  his  pointing  out  that  con- 
s  imers  are  now  concerned  about  the 
po-ssibillty  of  a  further  shortage.  This 
is  the  very  thing  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
head  off  With  a  modest  Increase  In 
price  supports  we  can  get  some  stability 
and  offer  encouragement  to  dairy  farm- 
ers to  continue  In  the  dairying  Industry, 
thus  avoiding  a  fluctuation  in  prices 
such  as  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  has  mentioned. 

He  mentioned  the  problem  of  what 
could  happjen  in  2  years.  That,  eigaln, 
buttresses  my  argument  that  the  Secre- 
U!-y  must  give  dairy  farmers  encourage- 
ment for  longer  than  a  1-year  price  sup- 
port announcement  If  we  are  going  to 
see  a  change  in  the  drop  of  production. 
Mr  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me.  As 
he  knows,  I  represent  that  district  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  district  In  Congress 
that  produces  more  milk  and  cheese 
than  any  other  congressional  district  of 
the  435  here  In  the  Congress.  I  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  negligent  in  falling  to  announce  a 
price  support  for  the  marketing  year 
which  begins  on  April  1. 

The  confusion  that  exists  in  dairy 
markets,  whether  you  look  at  the  butter 
market  In  Chicago  or  the  cheese  market 
in  Oreen  Bay.  has  been  evident  for  the 
last  3  or  4  weeks  and  has  had  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  the  dairy  producers  in  our 
State. 

There  have  been  aU  kinds  of  rumors. 
It  was  rumored,  just  3  weeks  ago,  that 
the  Secretary  had  decided  to  go  to  $3.50 
for  milk  with  a  3.7  butterfat  content  per 
hundredweight.  The  current  price  sup- 
port level  is  13.24  for  milk,  with  3.7  but- 
terfat content. 

According  to  the  change  of  method  in 
calculating  the  parity  equivalent  for 
manufactured  milk  of  April  1  automati- 
cally the  price  wlU  have  to  go  up  to  $3.31 
for  mdlk  with  an  average  butterfat  con- 
tent of  3.7,  because  that  Is  the  national 
average  As  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin knows  full  well,  pay  prices  to 
fa.-mers  In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New 
Y  )rk,  and  in  all  the  States  of  this  Nation 
are  based  on  a  3.5  butterfat  content  for 
milk. 

What  is  happening  here?  Because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  his  price  support  announce- 
ment, which  is  long  overdue,  not  only 
have  the  markets  reflected  this  confu- 
sion, but  also  it  has  put  them  into  a 
position  where  contract  after  contract  is 
not  being  filled  as  far  as  manufactured 
milk  is  concerned,  becatise  these  people 
a.-e  unable  to  bid  on  contracts  for  de- 
livery after  the  first  of  April  with  this 
Uiicertainty  that  exists  today. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
knows,  the  Secretary  seems  to  be  going 
along  now  to  continue  the  75-percent 
level,  as  far  as  manufactured  milk  is  con- 
cerned— the  continuation,  as  I  call  it, 
of  the  Johnson-Freeman  program  to 
liquidate  the  dairy  farmer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  were 
willing  to  criticize  this  same  program  a 
few  years  ago  should  be  willing  to  criti- 
cize it  today. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  point  there? 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  do  not  fully  en- 
dorse the  stetements  of  my  colleague 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  nunors  we  are  now 
hearing,  to  which  my  colleague  has  made 
reference,  tliat  there  is  a  possibility  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  price  supports,  tliat 
there  is  a  prevailing  thought  that  a  price 
support  increase  at  this  time  would  add 
to  the  Inflationary  impact  we  are  all 
discussing. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Just  the  opposite  is  true, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  finish  on  this  point — 
and  this  Is  by  way  of  background  here  so 
that  Members  will  know  the  position  we 
are  taking — the  argument  is  being  made 
that  this  wUl  be  an  inflationary  point.  I 
want  to  point  out  later  in  my  remarks, 
and  apparently  my  colleague  is  anxious 
to  concur  in  them,  that  Just  the  opposite 
is  likely  to  occur.  I  want  to  elaborate 
on  this  further. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  away  some  time 
which  my  colleague  might  want  to  use, 
but  I  wanted  to  get  this  clear  for  the 
Record,  that  we  are  now  more  disturbed 
about  some  rumors  we  hear  that  there 
may  be  no  price  increases,  than  we  were 
about  the  delay.  Tills  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  taken  the  time  today. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  agree,  though,  that  evi- 
dently the  $3.50  announcement  which 
was  going  to  be  made  a  few  weeks  ago  has 
been  held  up  on  advice  of  the  President's 
economic  advisers? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  these  are  the  nmiors  which  I  have 
heard  I  have  attempted  to  track  them 
down.  It  is  not  that  easy  for  a  newcomer 
in  Washington  to  get  to  the  base  of  all 
these,  but  In  my  own  mind  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  Is  the  reason  It  is  being  held  up. 
I  have  heard  enough  fragments  of  in- 
formation to  come  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  also 
knows  that  unless  we  get  to  $3.68  for  3.7 
milk.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  the  market 
as  far  as  butter,  powder,  and  cheese  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.     At  this  moment. 

Mr  LAIRD.  It  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  market  as  of  this  time. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.     As  of  this  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  would  not  be  a 
single  pound  of  cheese,  butter,  or  powder 
purchased  during  the  next  marketing 
year 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  will  not  say  for 
the  next  marketing  year,  certainly  as  of 
now.  anytlilng  under  $3.68  would  not 
require  the  Government  to  move  in  and 
make  purchases.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  are  three  basic  causes  for  the  grow- 
ing shortage  of  milk  in  the  United  States: 

First.  Many  farmers  are  leaving  dairy- 
ing because  of  the  growing  dilBcultles 
that  a  continuing  cost-price  squeeee 
presents. 

Second.  The  high  competitive  milk 
prices  that  are  now  In  effect  are  damag- 
ing the  flncnclal  condition  of  many 
dairy  plants. 

Third.  The  severe  culling  of  dairy  cows 
in  some  areas  because  of  weather  condi- 
tions and  their  effect  on  feed. 

The  gentleman  also  knows  how  many 
farmers  are  leaving  iarms  in  Wisconsin 
because  of  this  cost-price  squeeze  they 
are  going  through  at  the  present  time. 
The  cost  of  things  they  have  to  purchase 
is  continuing  to  go  up,  up,  up. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  It  Is  not  only  In 
Wisconsin.  The  last  figures  point  out, 
nationally,  production  Is  down  6  percent, 
and  this  Is  from  Agriculture  Department 
figures.  It  points  out  that  there  were 
gains  In  only  g  of  50  States,  and  these 
were  not,  as  I  look  them  over,  major 
dairy  States.  Forty-one  States  show 
a  reduction  in  production. 

There  was  a  story  on  this  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day entitled,  "Area  Dairymen's  Ranks 
Are  Thinning."  y^. 

While  we  are  most  concerned  ab^ 
Wisconsin,  this  Is  not  a  provincial  prob- 
lem that  you  and  I  are  discussing  today 
but,  rather,  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  and  all  dairy  farmers  in 
Wisconsin  knows  the  dairy  price-support 
law  of  1939  states  that  the  price  of  milk, 
manufactured  milk,  will  be  supported 
at  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  in  order 
to  Insure  an  adequate  supply.  The  basis 
of  the  flexible  price-support  program 
was  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture that  flexibility  which  would  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  Insure  an  adequate 
supply. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  So  he  would  raise 
supports  when  supplies  are  running 
short. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  when  supplies  are 
going  down  the  Idea  of  that  program 
was  to  give  him  that  latitude  so  that  he 
could  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  That  Is  correct.  It 
is  the  full  intent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  there  Is  no  legisla- 
tion needed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  through  on  that  man- 
date in  the  present  law.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  That  is  correct. 
However,  the  point  I  want  to  make,  get- 
ting back  to  the  brief  discussion  we  had 
on  the  failure  to  raise  supports,  is  that 
It  was  done  because  they  felt  it  would 
be  anti-inflationary.  This  Is  not  true. 
Now  permit  me  to  point  out  tills  action 
which  will  take  place.  I  think  my  col- 
league and  others  would  agree  that  we 
are  going  to  have  inflation  in  dairy  prod- 
uct costs  if  the  product  becomes  scarce  or 
short.  This  Is  the  surest  way  to  get  in- 
creased food  costs  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. If  we  set  the  price -support  level 
at  some  point  where  the  dairy  farmer 
is  encouraged  now — and  that  is  why  I 


asked  for  this  for  more  than  1  year — 
if  he  is  now  encouraged  to  reverse  this 
do^mward  production  trend,  this  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  we  could  do  to  stop 
any  inflationary  long-term  effect  on  the 
costs  of  dairy  products.  I  say  this  be- 
cause the  farmer  Is  a  realistic  sort  of  per- 
son. We  have  all  heard  of  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  see  something  in  black  on 
white.  He  wants  to  have  proof  of  things. 
Unless  we  give  him  proof  that  dairy 
prices  will  continue  to  hold,  he  Is  not 
going  to  be  encouraged  to  go  into  dairy- 
ing We  iiave  many  old  dairy  fanners, 
but  we  have  very  few  young  ones,  be- 
cause they  are  not  Interested  in  going  in- 
to the  field  of  dairying.  Only  through 
the  encouragement  of  the  type  shown  by 
an  Increase  In  price  supports.  I  contend, 
can  we  avoid  the  fluctuation  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson  1. 
referred  to  a  few  moments  ago.  which 
would  be  worse  both  for  the  consumer 
and  for  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  another  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  (Mr.  StalbatjmI  regarding  the 
urgency  for  Increased  price  supports  for 
dairy  products. 

I  represent  one  of  the  heaviest,  per 
capita,  milk-producing  districts  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  can  tell  you  of  my 
personal  knowledge  that  unrealistically 
low  price-support  levels  for  milk  have 
caused  a  situation  of  danger,  distress, 
and  alarm. 

Dairy  fanners  by  the  thousands  in  my 
district  no  longer  are  waiting  for  realis- 
tic recognition  of  their  financial  prob- 
lems by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  cannot  wait.  They  are 
deserting  their  dairy  farms  altogether, 
or  are  changing  to  other  types  of  farm- 
ing as  a  matter  of  economic  survival. 

Yesterday,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  to  the  world  that  "we 
Intend  to  land  the  flrst  man  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  and  we  intend  to  do 
Uiis  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties." 

That's  fine,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we 
do.  But  we  cannot  do  it  at  the  expense 
and  sacrifice  of  our  dairy  Industry.  I 
annot  emphasize  too  sUongly  that  re- 
fusal of  the  U-S.  Government  to  take  a 
realistic  approach  to  dairy  price  supports 
U  crippling  the  dairy  industry  and  sow- 
ing seeds  for  a  gigantic  shortage  of  dairy 
products. 

Somehow,  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  have  got  to  be  made 
ware  in  clear,  unmistakable  terms  that 
Wis  Nation  faces  a  grave,  impending 
wi^t  by  an  accelerating  deterioration 
01  the  dairy  industry.  Every  day  that 
uus  detenoraUon  is  permitted  to  con- 
»nue  wUl  make  it  more  difficult  to 
reverse. 

tiJL*5^^^  *'^  °^  colleague,  now  is  the 
«»«  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
•»«  the  price-support  level  for  dairy 
products. 

^!ffw  ^STENMEIER,  Mr.  Speaker. 
*»^  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  still  an- 
other colleague  of  mine,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeixr  1 . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  also  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
STALBAUM],  for  taking  this  time  and  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
this  very  important  crisis  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  our  most  important 
foods,  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  always  the  case 
that  producers  and  consumers  in  a  given 
action  are  both  advantaged  by  change 
in  policy  or  by  legislative  action  in  a 
[>articular  field. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  demonstrated  by  his  ob- 
servations and  his  analysis  of  this  ques- 
tion that  here  is  a  case  in  point  where 
the  increase  of  support  prices  for  dairy- 
ing could  both  be  of  benefit  to  consumers 
and  producers. 

While  those  of  us  who  tend  to  repre- 
sent dairying  districts  are  in  large  meas- 
tu-e  speaking  here  this  afternoon,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  in  the  common  good 
for  the  consumers  throughout  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  would  like  to  add 
a  personal  note,  and  that  is  this:  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  in  the  well  fMr. 
StalbaumI.  and  his  extremely  able  lead- 
ership in  this  field  In  ills  first  term  in 
Congress  is  deserving  of  the  especial 
commendation.  The  gentleman  from 
.Wisconsin  is  doing  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin proud. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
sume from  his  remarks  that  the  gentle- 
man concurs  In  this  fact:  It  would  l>e 
better  to  give  a  modest  or  basic  price- 
support  Increase  at  this  point  than  to 
allow  the  supplies  or  dairy  products  to 
continue  to  reduce  and  thus  to  get  prices 
into  erratic  fluctuations.  Such  fluctua- 
tions I  l)elieve  could  drive  up  the  cost 
of  this  very  important  item  in  the  Amer- 
ican consumer's  food  basket  to  unknown 
heights. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman 
on  this  point.  An  economic  scarcity  is 
not  Indicated  here.  What  the  gentleman 
is  implying  or  suggesting  now  as  a  course 
of  action,  I  do  concur  in. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NEl£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  be  a  dairy 
farmer  myself,  and  have  lived  on  a  farm 
and  had  a  dairy  herd  for  many,  many 
years. 

I  believe  the  point  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mel 
Laird,  brought  up  is  a  very  signifh^nt 
one:  and  that  is  the  need  for  some  state- 
ment or  some  announcement  at  this  point 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  be- 
Ueve  this  to  be  very  important. 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows  what  will 
be  done.  The  market  would  fluctuate 
because  of  this  uncertainty.  There 
would  be  an  uncertain  msLrket.  One  of 
the  tragedies  in  the  grain  marketing  fa- 
cihties  of  our  country  has  been  the  fact 
that  no  one  knows  from  one  day  to  the 
next  what  the  Commodity  Ciedit  Cor- 
poration or  the  Secretary  of  Agiicultuie 
may  do.  The  dairy  industry  for  the  same 
reason  suffers  at  this  point. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
STALBAUM),  stated  that  some  long-range 
announcement  needs  to  be  made  so  that 
we  know  where  we  are  going  and  what 
is  going  to  happen,  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  conciur  in  my  efforts  to 
suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announce  further  Increases  a  year  from 
now,  if  he  is  not  obtaining  the  desiied 
results? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Secretary  needs  to  make  an 
announcement  on  a  long-term  basis  so 
that  we  may  know  where  we  are  going. 
I  believe  if  the  fanner  knew  what  were 
to  happen  he  might  be  more  inclined 
to  stay  in  business,  more  so  than 
presently. 

Further  on  that  point,  hereafter  herd 
of  dairy  cattle  are  being  sold  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  dairy  farmer  cannot 
know  for  sure  what  future  market  con- 
ditions will  t>e. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  advocated 
a  too- high  level  of  support.  I  beheve  the 
purpose  of  support  prices  is  for  the  stim- 
ulation of  production  whenever  the  sup- 
ply needs  stimulation. 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  recognize  that 
if  the  price  goes  too  high,  certainly  the 
consumer  might  suffer.  But  the  price 
has  not  been  adequate. 

I  believe  a  market  at  a  higher  level  of 
support  and  some  long-term  statement 
needs  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  so  that 
we  know  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  in  full  ac- 
cord with  my  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
last  week,  that  if  by  his  announcement 
this  year  we  are  not  getting  enough  pro- 
duction increases  to  meet  our  needs,  both 
domestic  and  export,  that  he  at  this  time 
announce  whether  he  would  consider  set- 
ting a  iilgher  price  support  a  year  ahead  i 
from  now?  ' 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  genUeman  wUl 
yield  further,  I  believe  we  need  some 
kind  of  announcement  on  a  longer  time 
basis  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
receiving. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  supporting  my  effort  for  a  long- 
range  announcement. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  can  weU  understand 
the  gentleman's  interest  in  having  a 
long-term,  periiaps  3-year  announce- 
ment made.  Personally,  however,  I 
would  like  to  get  the  announcement 
made    for    the    next    lifeu'ketlng    year. 
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It  Is  all  right  to  talk  about  a  3- 
year  announcement,  but  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  well  knows,  an 
announcement  would  have  no  effect  If 
it  were  announced  for  3  years  In  advance, 
because  the  law  is  very  clear  that  it  can 
only  be  announced  for  1  year,  and  dur- 
ing that  1-year  announcement  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  increase  prices 
during  the  12-month  period.  But  he 
cannot  reduce  prices  during  that  same 
12-month  period 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  what  I  would  like 
to  .see  done  i.=!  f  •  ;  -  price-support  pro- 
gram to  be  :-ev;e'Aecl  every  3  months. 
I  would  nice  to  have  a  hearing  in  Wis- 
consin every  3  months,  where  the 
farmers  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  to  the  Secretary  of 
AiTTiculture  on  this  important  matter, 
and  so  that  the  farmers  would  be  able 
to  come  before  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  give  him  their  views  on 
this  most  important  matter. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Ls  hard  even  for  a 
Wisconsin  farm  representative  to  get 
m  to  see  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
about  this  important  question  right 
now  He  has  delayed  the  announce- 
ment for  6  weeks  already. 

Mr  STAUBAUM.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  my  colleague  that  I  think  we  are  work- 
ing for  a  common  purpose.  I  suggest 
that  the  administration  will  be  in  power 
certainly  In  1968  and  he  could  give  us 
some  Indication  now  although  he  could 
not  make  a  f.rm  announcement  on  price 
support,s  after  April  1,  1967.  I  agree 
technically  'hat  my  colleague  is  right 
that  the  announcement  could  only  be 
made  from,  April  1  1966  to  April  1.  1967. 
with  a  proviso  to  be  Increased  above  it 
during  that  year  but  not  firopped  below 
it  But  the  Secretary  could  as  a  state- 
ment of  policy  Indicate  at  present  that 
If  on  Apnl  1.  1967  the  support  prices  in 
effect  are  not  getting  the  increase  in 
production  that  we  need  that  he  will  go 
further  This  I  grant  would  not  be  a 
Arm  announcement — it  could  not  be — 
but  certainly  It  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  American  dairy  farmers  to 
get  Into  the  dairy  bustneas. 

Mr  LAIRD  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
agrees  ar.d  I  think  we  are  In  agreement 
on  this  that  any  announcement  that  does 
not  go  to  at  least  $3.68  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  market. 

Mr  STALBAUM.  At  this  point.  I 
think  we  are  In  some  disagreement  as 
to  what  may  happen  through  the  year 

Mr  L.\IRD  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  through  the  year  it  may  have  some 
other  effecf 

Mr  STAI.B.A.IM  Come  May  or  June 
It  could  be  possible  that  at  the  $3  68  level 
there  would  be  commodities  that  might 
have  to  go  into  storage,  but  I  do  not  en- 
visage th.ls  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year 
•  Mr  LAIRD  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  b>'  a  gfX)d  Idea  for  the  school  milk 
and  other  school  lunch  programs? 

Mr  STALBAUM.  I  am  for  it  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  $3.68  level. 
a.s  vou  state,  there  would  not  have  to 
0*-  ar.y  commodities  bought  through 
most  jf  the  year.  I  would  not  expect 
that 


Mr.  LAIRD.  But,  of  course,  on  this 
projection  of  production  and  perhaps 
these  projections  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
gentleman's  projections  which  he  used 
earlier  I  think  bear  this  out,  that  in 
January  production  was  down  about  5.3 
percent,  as  compared  with  January  a 
year  ago.  If  you  take  the  projections 
for  February.  April.  March,  and  May. 
these  projections  show  an  even  more 
drastic  reduction.  You  go  from  5.3  per- 
cent in  January  to  6  percent,  down,  in 
February.  If  you  look  at  these  projec- 
tions. I  think  you  will  find  they  are 
going  down. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  Joining  with 
me  in  these  remarks  and  also  to  say  that 
we  are  in  general  agreement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of 
price  supports  under  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ARMY  ARSENAL  SYSTEM  AND 
THE  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY  (ITS 
C  AP  ABTLITIES )  —IV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolaitd] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
talked  about  the  history  and  accomplish- 
ments and  some  of  the  background  of 
the  decision  to  close  the  Springfield 
Armory.  Today  we  want  to  discuss  the 
capabilities  of  this  historic  facility. 

The  Springfield  Armory  is  unique  In 
many  respects.  It  is  equipped  with  cer- 
tain types  of  special  purpose  mcu:hlnery 
ready  to  perform  crash  production  of  ur- 
gently needed  weaporvs  parts.  Private 
Industry  cannot  be  expected  to  main- 
tain such  machinery  for  uncertain  re- 
quirements. This  is  not  the  way  profits 
are  made,  but  it  Is  the  way  our  troops 
are  supported  when  an  unexpected  need 
arises,  as  It  always  does. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  armory 
is  its  versatile  and  flexible  direct  labor 
force.  Machine  tool  operators  are 
trained  for  and  required  to  operate  a 
wide  variety  of  production  eqiiipment. 
When  production  lines  are  closed  down 
the  personnel  remaining  are  hard  core. 
well  trained,  versatile  experts  capable  of 
carrying  a  component  along  through 
several  operations.  Tbese  people  act  as 
the  backbone  of  a  production  force 
needed  in  a  hurry  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  These  people  also  provide 
essential  Jobbing  shop  services  vital  to 
the  support  of  product  research  and  de- 
velopment as  well  as  manufacturing 
development. 

Pilot  line  production  capability,  such 
as  that  available  at  the  armory.  Is 
essential  to  the  final  evaluation  of  a  new 
weapon  from  the  standpoint  of  costs, 
reliability,  and  adaptability  to  mass  pro- 


duction. It  also  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment  of  technical  data  and  speci- 
fications preparatory  to  contracting  for 
the  weapon  or  weapons  system  from  in- 
dustry. Pilot  production  at  the  armory 
on  the  M14  rifle,  the  M60  machinegim. 
and  the  M79  grenade  launcher.  In  recent 
years,  assisted  greatly  in  production  of 
these  essential  weapons  by  private  in- 
dustry as  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam  war 
developed.  Pilot  production  frequently 
provides  the  initial  limited  quantities 
needed  for  training  key  combat  units  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  M14.  M60, 
and  M79  programs,  serves  as  an  emer- 
gency source  of  production  to  provide 
critical  needs  when  commercial  sources 
have  difficulties  meeting  initial  program 
deliveries.  Now  it  is  said,  private  indus- 
try has  the  capability  and  the  armory  li 
no  longer  needed.  I  can  only  ask  what 
happens  next  time  around? 

Pilot  production  wUl  be  required  In  the 
future,  from  some  source,  on  a  number  of 
weapons  that  are  now  In  the  develop- 
ment stages,  such  as  the  SPIW  system— 
a  new  rapid  fire  special  purpose  infantry 
weapon — the  XM140 — 30  millimeter  au- 
tomatic gun — XM23  and  XM24  subsys- 
tems— helicopter  machlneguns — the  low 
and  high  velocity  launcher  programs,  and 
the  M73  fixed-ejector  weapon  conversion. 
If  industry  is  the  only  source  for  doing 
this  type  of  job,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  costs  will  be  high  and  the  individual 
companies  will  strive  to  serve  their  own 
Interests.  This  Is  the  nature  of  competi- 
tive private  industry.  Such  industry 
always  needs  the  prod  of  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  armory  has  served 
and  can  continue  to  serve  as  a  weapons 
overhaul  center,  a  function  for  which 
private  industry  is  seldom  equipped  or 
competent  to  perform.  As  an  example, 
the  armory  overhauled  175,822  Ml  rifles 
during  fiscal  year  1964  for  our  military 
assistance  program.  Work  Is  continuing 
on  the  overhaul  of  this  and  a  number  of 
other  weapor\s.  The  role  played  by  the 
Springfield  Armory  in  this  vital  over- 
haul work  Is  possible  only  because  of  the 
experience  and  technical  capability  of 
Its  lor\g-term  persormel.  These  are  as- 
sets not  maintained  by  private  Industry 
which  must  make  a  profit  In  order  to 
exist. 

Misguided  people  may  sometimes  com- 
pare pilot  line  production  costs  with 
mass  production  costs  on  a  direct  unit 
cost  basis.  This,  of  course,  should  never 
be  done.  Pilot  line  production  costs  can 
be  indicative  of  what  mass  production 
costs  should  be,  but  it  Is  never  a  direct 
yardstick  for  measuring  such  costs.  Un- 
fortunately, for  the  Springfield  Armory, 
direct  cost  comparisons  of  this  type  have 
been  made  for  the  Justification  of  elimi- 
nating production  at  Springfield.  How- 
ever, when  one  looks  at  the  last  time 
Springfield  Armory  was  called  upon  to 
mass  produce  a  weapon — the  M 1  rifle  in 
1954-65 — unit  costs  at  the  armory  were 
substantially  less  than  those  of  private 
industry,  $64  per  unit  compared  with  $85 
and  $86  50  per  unit  by  the  two  commer- 
cial producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spriruffield  Armory 
represents  an  Investment  of  over  $65  mil- 
lion with  a  replacement  value  of  around 
$130  million.    The  armory  utilizes  333.57 
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,CTes— of  which  222.75  acres  are  in  the 
Watershops  Pond.  There  are  68  build- 
ings and  structures,  primarily  of  brick 
masonry,  of  which  16  are  manufacturing 
buildings.  Some  people  think  that  be- 
cause the  armory  has  been  In  existence 
for  nearly  two  centuries  the  facilities  are 
obsolete  and  IneCQclent.  This  Is  not  the 
case.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  rela- 
dvely  recent  vintage  and  the  machines 
and  equipment  are  modem  and  eflScient. 
The  personnel  are  highly  trained  and 
competent. 

The  manufacturing  and  shop  capabili- 
ties at  the  armory  are  especially  valuable 
during  peacetime  when  private  industry 
has  little  Interest  In  the  small  quantities 
required  by  the  military.  However, 
Springfield  Is  also  a  research  and  devel- 
opment center  for  small  arms,  without 
equal.  It  is  a  part  of  this  capability 
which  has  been  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  in 
minols.  But  only  a  part  of  this  capa- 
bility Is  proposed  for  transfer,  because 
there  would  be  lacking  the  pilot  produc- 
tion and  related  capabilities  so  essential 
to  the  development  and  proving  of  new 
weapons  systems. 

It  will  cost  a  great  deal  to  duplicate  the 
research,  development,  and  engineering 
capabilities  aijrchcQmpetence  at  a  new  lo- 
cation, oncA  Springfield  Is  closed. 
Springfield  now  possesses  unique  capa- 
bilities for  specialized  weapons  research 
in  the  areas  of;  first,  mechanical  re- 
search for  weapons  development  pertain- 
ing to  springs,  fiash  suppressors,  gun 
barrels  and  moimts;  second,  materials 
research  pertaining  to  metallurgy,  non- 
destructive testing,  packaging,  lubri- 
cants, plastics,  metal  finishing,  welding, 
and  Joining;  third,  weapons  systems  de- 
velopment Involving  system  design  for 
future  weapons,  system  analysis  for  pro- 
posed weapons  and  the  construction  of 
simulators;  and,  fourth,  engineering 
photo  analysis  involving  high-speed  pho- 
tography, ultra-high-speed  photography, 
and  data  reduction  of  film. 

Aside  from  earlier  accomplishments, 
the  Springfield  Armory  has  proven  mod- 
em development  capabilities  as  demon- 
strated In  recent  years  by  the  work  per- 
fonned  on:  first,  hand  and  shoulder 
weapon  design,  such  as  the  Ml 4  rifle, 
the  M60  machinegun,  the  M79  grenade 
launcher,  and  the  sp>ecial- purpose  in- 
fantry weapon — SPIW;  second,  vehicle 
weapon  design,  such  as  the  M73  machlne- 
wn,  the  M85  machinegun.  and  the  M60 
ia«chinegun  version  for  vehicles;  third, 
spotting  rifle  designs  of  varioua  types  and 
calibers;  and  fourth,  aircraft  weapon 
system  design  and  adaptation,  especially 
for  the  helicopter  and  troop  aircraft 
support. 

The  armory  has  proven  and  demon- 
strated engineering  capabilities,  for  the 
W*«ent  and  the  future,  In  the  areas  of: 
Int,  technical  data  packages;  second, 
product  engineering;  third,  preparation 
o>  specifications  and  standards;  fourth. 
»»iue  engineering;  fifth,  padtaglng  en- 
nneering;  sixth,  weapons  maintenance 
"Sneering;  seventh,  development  of  en- 
RMertng  records  for  future  reference; 
««l  eighth,  contract  supervision. 


There  are  unique  capabilities  seldom 
if  ever  duplicated  by  private  Industry 
and  never  maintained  by  industry  in 
times  of  peace  when  military  weapons 
procurement  Is  slack.  It  is  almost  be- 
yond belief — and  I  would  not  believe  It 
possible  If  it  had  not  been  ordered — that 
a  facility  so  Important  to  oiu-  military 
readiness  should  be  closed  especially  in 
the  present  period  of  national  peril. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  the 
"History  of  the  Springfield  Armory," 
written  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Dvarecka  for  the 
Gun  Report  magazine,  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  two  of  this  country's  greatest 
Infantry  weapons;  perhaps  two  of  the 
greatest  ever  developed — the  Springfield 
model  M1903  .30-caliber  rifle,  and  the 
Ml  Garand  rifle. 

The  famous  '03  rifle  was  the  standard 
U.S.  Infantry  weapon  throughout  World 
War  I  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 
It  is  still  regarded  by  exiJerts  as  one  of 
the  finest  all-round  military  and  target 
pieces  ever  developed.  And  sporterlzed 
Springfield  '03  models  are  still  among  the 
most  sought-after  hunting  rifles  In  the 
world. 

The  Ml  Garand  rifle,  of  course,  was 
the  standard  of  the  world  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Its  semiauto- 
matic, self-loading  features,  together 
with  its  accuracy  and  reliability,  made 
it  the  most  formidable  single  small  arm 
for  a  generation. 

The  Invention  and  development  of 
these  two  weapons  are  among  the 
proudest  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
Springfield  Armory.  They  are  integral 
parts  of  the  tradition  for  craftsmanship, 
know-how,  and  production  genius  in- 
herent at  the  armory.  The  skills  which 
went  Into  these  two  first-rate  weapons 
are  a  distillate  of  the  generations  of  ex- 
periences and  devoted  service  of  the 
craftsmen  employed  at  the  armory. 
These  skills  and  experience  will  not 
easily  be  replaced  or  matched  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent procedures.  I  include  part  4  of  "The 
History  of  the  Springfield  Armory,"  by 
Christopher  L.  Dvarecka,  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 
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(By  Clirlstoptier  L.  Dvarecka.  Information 
oflBcer) 
The  28  years  spanning  the  period  1803  to 
1930  saw  the  Springfield  Armory  again  t>e- 
come  a  focal  point  of  arms-making  activity 
as  the  ^)anl8h-American  War  and  World 
War  I  uprooted  the  Nation  from  its  everyday 
peacetime  pursuits.  The  former  conflict  In 
1898  followed  closely  by  the  Philippine  In- 
Burrectlon  In  1899  and  the  Boxer  Revolt  In 
China  In  1900  saw  the  work  force  here  tem- 
porarily Increased.    However,  In  overall  nxim- 


bers  of  workmen  and  from  a  production 
standpoint,  the  Spanish-American  War 
brought  at>out  no  great  changes  at  the 
armory. 

In  1882,  the  first  l>olt-actlon  rifle  appeared 
on  the  American  scene  followed  by  improved 
models  In  1894.  1896.  and  1896.  The  large 
caliber,  single  loaders  were  supplanted  in 
1898  by  the  light,  small-callber.  magazine- 
fed  rifle  known  as  the  Krag-Jorgensen.  Tills 
was  produced  in  two  models — the  rifle  which 
was  40.14  Inches  long,  and  the  carbine — 40.9 
Inches  long.  Some  of  tbese  rifles  were  on 
the  Maine  when  she  was  sunk  In  Havana 
Harbor.  They  saw  service  in  the  Spanish - 
American  War  when  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
"Rough  Riders"  stormed  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
in  the  Philippines  and  China  in  1899  and 
1900.  Certain  modified  1873  models  also 
saw  service  In  the  war  with  Spain.  Farther 
service  was  precluded  by  the  adoption  of  an 
improved  model  in  1903. 

The  basic  design  of  the  U.S.  rifle,  caliber 
.30  Ml  903,  was  taken  from  the  German 
Mauser.  This  design  combined  the  rifle  and 
carbine  chSkracteristlCG  of  the  1898  model  with 
a  view  to  providing  a  weapon  suitable  for 
both  foot  and  mounted  troops.  In  point  of 
functioning,  accuracy,  and  general  service- 
ability as  an  all-around  military  and  target 
pleoe,  it  Is  considered  by  experts  as  one  o( 
the  finest  weapons  ever  made. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Springfield  '03 
rifle  was  adopted,  the  Ordnance  Department 
first  began  considering  the  idea  of  a  self- 
loading  rifle  for  military  use.  Commercial 
manufacturers  had  been  experimenting 
along  these  lines  for  sotne  time.  Tiit  idea, 
developed  along  military  Une«  at  ^>rlngfleld 
Armory,  eventually  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Ml  rifle. 

No  significant  changes  In  buildings  and 
grounds  were  made  at  the  hill  shops  after 
1893  until  World  War  I.  The  water  shops 
facilities  also  remained  much  the  same  from 
ClvU  War  days  until  the  era  following  the 
Spanish- American  War  when.  In  1902.  an 
act  of  Congress  saw  funds  appropriated  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  buildings  at  the 
water  shops  and  the  installation  of  addi- 
tional machinery.  These  additions  to  the 
water  shops  plant  were  completed  by  1906  at 
a  total  cost  of  (300,000. 

Pour  Ordnance  Department  ofllcers  served 
as  commanding  officers  during  these  years: 
They  were  Col.  Alfred  Mordecal,  1892-98:  Lt. 
Col.  Isaac  Arnold,  1898-99:  Lt.  Col.  Frank 
Phlpps,  1890-1907:  and  Col.  Stanhope  Bluut, 
1907-12. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  army 
rifle  requirements  were  light  and  the  110 
guns  produced  dally  were  not  only  suSlcient 
to  supply  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard,  but  also  to  create  a  reserve  in  supply 
depots.  However,  when  war  was  declared  in 
April  1917,  the  whole  plant  was  galvanized 
Into  action  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large 
wartime  machine.  Furnaces  at  the  water 
shops  burned  night  and  day:  machinery  at 
the  hlU  shops  hummed  around  the  clock. 
New  buildings  went  up,  were  quickly 
equipped,  and  put  into  operation.  A  ma- 
chinegun school  was  established.  All  types  of 
small  arms  manufactured  In  this  country 
were  tested  at  the  armory.  A  small  arms 
proving  ground  for  ammunition  was  also  es- 
tablished. The  trnnendous  increase  in  pro- 
duction and  resultant  expansion  was  made 
somewhat  difflcult  by  the  physical  layout  of 
the  plant.  The  biggest  problem  was  the 
maximum  utilization  of  existing  floor  space. 
This  was  solved  by  the  policy  of  replacing 
machinery  which  could  not  Justify  Its  use- 
fulness with  modern  automatic  machines  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  t>e  obtained  and  In- 
stalled. By  studying  and  applying  systems 
of  handling  and  routing  material  and  com- 
ponents, the  production  per  unit  floor  space 
and  per  operator  was  greatly  increased. 
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Between  August  1.  1914.  and  April  1.  1917. 
total  allotments  for  orders  were  about  94 
mlillcm  with  total  expenditures  at  th«  M.S 
million  np.ark.  Between  ttUs  latter  date  and 
KiTfrmber  15,  1918  (19  months!,  the  allot- 
.T.enta  for  orders  placed  with  the  armory  to- 
talM  ('24  7  million  with  dlsbursetnents  at 
the  »!7  1    million  level 

Th^  f->'.!"»''.nR  h'l'.ldlnfiB  were  constructed: 
^  -rip-a^inriai;  ii>>rator7.  new  building  for 
sm;til  «u'-i;3  An  !  -nv-- Ktnegun  experiments,  ad- 
ditlor.  V-  '..n?  v.-)-^  nistratlon  buildings,  addi- 
tion '>o  fr.f  miwir.g  shop  for  Inspection  pur- 
ptTtv^  '.jriitlon  to  proof-flrtng  rooms,  and 
bir-^-kfl  .''>r  iruard  orfanlzatlons.  During 
W  ir  ;i  v,'nr  :  -  ne  armory  was  guarded  by  an 
,^rr"  .■  rr.;  tsj-y  ooDtlngent,  a  clrlllan  guard 
'  '  f  \nr;  by  local  police.  A  plant  for  the 
P\rtL'-'  .'■■!', proof  process  was  Installed  TMs 
wa.-i  nn  important  development  which  re- 
piace<l  the  old  sand-blast  method,  rerlalon  of 
heat  treating  apparatus.  Including  modem 
furnaces.  oU-clrculatlng  system  and  power 
handling  of  supplies  Advantage  was  taken 
of  the  development  of  the  electric  power  sys- 
tem to  Install  this  type  of  drive,  replacing  the 
steam  engine  by  turbogenerators  The  group 
method  of  machine  drives  was  also  adopted. 

The  small  arms  proving  ground,  a  ballistic 
station  for  long-range  work  with  machine- 
guns,  was  set  up  at  Borden  Brook — 24  miles 
from  Springfield.  Many  very  valuable  dis- 
coveries and  devrtopnaents  were  made  there. 
It  wtw  at  Borden  Brook  that  the  Important 
mach.ne^^-;:.  "asts  of  May  1917,  were  made. 
In  '-h<w<-  'j^'^  the  Browning  machtnegun 
prv  ^.i  ■•J,  ^ujjerlortty  over  anything  yet  seen 
In   •'"!.•.   ;;r.e 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
In  April  1917,  the  armory  was  empioylng 
1,377  persons.  The  largest  number  of  em- 
ployees on  the  rolls  In  World  War  I  wa«  In 
N'iv°rnher  1918,  when  5.381  workers  were 
-mployed  ^.ere  At  the  time  of  the  armistice 
•^.ero  were  5.338  civilians — 650  of  theee  being 
•*■  >n.i>n  There  were  more  than  100  officers 
•  1  ;'7  here  f prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
:"i  r  negun  school  In  1918)  and  nearly  100 
"•-  :,-»d  men  A  body  Of  1.000  troops  (2d. 
H:  .  And  8th  Infantry,  Maasachtisetts )  was 
-arnped  on  the  armory  grounds  and  at  one 
'.'.■me  during  the  war  a  regiment  of  heavy 
i..".Ulery  was  also  stationed  here. 

Ootnmandtng  olBcers  during  war  years 
weire  Lt  Col  WlUlam  Pierce.  1913-18:  Col. 
Jay  HofTer.  1918  (Lt.  Col.  Oeorge  Stewart 
ier-.-<^  as  acting  CO  In  1918  and  later  served 
ui  ~nmm«ndlng  ofllcer  here  during  past  of 
w  ..-■:.:  War  U\ :  and  Lt.  Col.  Undley  Hubbell, 

19! B   20 

W.  r:d  War  I  peak  production,  starting  In 
June  1917,  with  an  average  dally  production 
of  175  rifles,  was  gradually  Increased  until 
November  1918.  when  the  average  dally  pro- 
dnrtlon  hit  a  total  of  1,500  guns.  In  the  19 
v%T  rr.  "inths.  the  armory  work   force  turned 

!■  ?At-  ^:i8  -ompleted  rifles — enough  to  equip 
15  fror.tline  divisions  at  that  time.  In  ad- 
dition they  turned  out  thousands  of  sabers, 
pistols,  bayonets,  machlnegun  parts,  bolos. 
plus  weapons  parts  and  repairs. 

With  the  advent  of  the  machlnegun  as  an 
Important  weapon  of  modern  warfare.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  train  soldiers  in  Its  care, 
operation,  repair,  and  handling.  On  the 
Mexican  border  In  1918.  the  distressing  fact 
that  American  macblneguns  had  apparently 
fallen  down  on  the  Job  was  believed  to  be 
due  leas  to  the  design  of  pockr  quality  of  the 
gun  than  to  ignorancs  in  its  use  on  the  part 
of  operators  who  had  no  specific  training  and 
little  experience  with  this  type  of  weapon. 
To  rectify  this  situation,  a  macbin^im 
school  was  set  up  at  Harllngen.  Tex..  In  the 
summer  of  1918.  A  direct  outgrowth  of  tlUs 
school  was  a  similar  school  established  at  the 
armory  shortly  after. 

The  requirements  of  our  Army  brougbt 
about  a  need  for  300.000  machlneguns  and 
operating  crews.     From   the  recently  estab- 


lished oflksers'  training  schools  throtigbout 
the  country  came  the  vanguard  of  inatruc- 
tors  to  Spctngfleld  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
maohlnegua  army.  At  one  time  250  men 
and  60  oOlcers  were  In  training  here.  The 
course  covered  all  types  of  machlneguns 
then  In  action  and  proved  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  the  Army.  In  April  1918.  this 
school  was  transferred  to  th«-  Ordnance 
School  at  Camp  Hancock.  Oa..  along  with  its 
military  and  dvUlan  personnel.  Prior  to  Its 
transfer  the  school  had  trained  353  men  who 
had  gone  on  to  camps  and  cantonments  as 
Instructors,  some  as  expert  armorers,  and 
others  overseas  to  combat  zones. 

There  was  only  one  Instance  during  the 
entire  war  period  when  anything  approach- 
ing a  disaster  was  experienced  at  the  armory. 
This  occurred  when  a  bearing  on  one  of  the 
main  driving  shafts  went  out  of  commlaalon 
during  the  height  of  production  In  Septem- 
ber 1918.  It  was  reported  that  emery  dust 
had  been  placed  In  the  shaft  bearings  by 
German  sympathizers.  Investigation  failed 
to  show  any  basis  for  such  a  report.  The 
overworked  bearing  simply  wore  out.  The 
break  occurred  before  the  hill  shops  were 
completely  electrUled,  The  broken  shaft 
supplied  power  for  the  oukchine  aiMl  milling 
shops  and  transmitted  It  through  the  old 
tunnel  under  Federal  Street  to  the  shopa. 
When  It  went  out  of  commission  It  slowed 
up  the  entire  plant.  To  repair  It  without 
loss  of  production  seemed  impossible  Un- 
less some  means  of  solving  the  emergency 
ooukt  be  found,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  close  the  shops  temporarily.  However, 
among  the  old  relics  at  the  armory  which 
had  never  been  dismantled  was  an  old  Civil 
War  walking  beam  compound  engine.  It 
had  been  condemned  for  years,  but  had 
never  been  dismantled.  It  offered  a  slight 
ray  at  hope.  Engineers  went  to  work  and 
after  6  hours  of  labor  It  was  set  In  motion. 
hooked  to  other  power  units,  and  produc- 
tion was  resumed  with  only  a  slight  delay. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  No- 
vember 11.  1918.  a  heavy  demobilization  of 
the  work  force  began.  Night  shlfu  were 
eliminated;  women  factory  workers  released: 
and  the  heavy  guard  discharged  in  December. 
The  gradual  reduction  In  force  was  slowed 
somewhat  by  the  cleaning  and  repairing  jf 
small  arms  and  machine  guns  coming  back 
from  camps  and  fighting  zones  In  1019.  The 
conversion  from  feverish  wartime  production 
to  peacetime  missions  was  accomplished 
without  Incident, 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  those  war  years 
was  the  appearance  of  a  plant  magazine, 
the  Armorer,  published  during  1918.  It  was 
the  armory's  first  house  organ  and  the  fore- 
bear of  today's  installation  newq>aper. 

(Profn  1918Am>orer1 

"OENXaAL    PSaSHINO    ASKS   SPaiMCtTeL*   ABMOBT 
TO   OO   OVIB   THK   TOP    WrTH    SP/UW    rSKTS    Foa 

spaiNanxiii  Kin.cs" 

"General  Pershing  cables  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  spare  parts  for  the  Spring- 
field rifles  carried  by  our  boys  In  Prance,  So 
great  and  so  lounedlate  Is  the  need  that 
Springfield  has  been  requested  to  devote  every 
available  moment  for  a  period  of  40  days  to 
the  manufacture  of  rifle  parts  only  for  ship- 
ment abroad.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  we  will  again  devote  every  effort  to 
the  assembly  of  rifles:  not  at  the  old  pace  of 
1.000  per  day,  but  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
1300  per  day 

"The  American  troops  are  now  occupying 
frontline  trenches:  dally  there  are  encounters 
with  the  Hun:  American  soldiers  are  killed 
and  wounded,  by  rifle,  machlnegun  and  ahell- 
fire.  Not  only  the  soldier,  but  his  equip- 
ment comes  In  for  casualties.  A  German 
bullet  strUces  a  Springfield  rlfie:  Zip.  some 
part  of  that  rlfie  Is  damaged.  It  must  eitlMr 
be  repaired  or  replaced  with  a  new  one. 
In  order  that  all  of  our  boys  are  equlpp>ed 


with  good  guns,  spare  parU  are  necessary  for 
repairs. 

"When  the  spring  opens  and  Prltsle  m.fc-^^ 
his  big  attempt  to  crush  our  troops  In  Prance 
the  need  for  repairs  wlU  be  Increased  a  biu- 
dredfold.  Men  and  women  of  Springfield 
Armory,  we  must  give  them  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  parts  ever  scheduled  We  niuit 
never  allow  It  to  be  said  that  American  troops 
were  forced  back  by  the  enemy  because  tb«« 
were  not  enough  spare  parts  to  repair  rifles 
broken  In  service.  We  must  not  allow  ou: 
boys  to  face  the  Kaiser's  army  with  clubbed 
guns,  as  did  the  Russian  soldiers  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  because  their  guns  would 
not  shoot. 

"Springfield  has  never  failed,  and  in  thu 
crisis,  when  we  are  putting  out  the  maximum 
numt>er  of  every  component  every  day,  we 
can  be  assured  that  history  will  tell  the  story 
of  the  'Armorers  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons,' to  service  faithful  and  true,  with  one 
voice.  "We  wlU  do  oiu'  best.' 

"There  are  only  40  days  to  supply  parts  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rifles.  It  Is  now 
up  to  us  to  'go  over  the  top'  with  the  great«t 
number  of  parts  ever  produced  at  Sprlng- 
fieid  Armory  In  that  length  of  time." 

rNVCMTION     OP    aAMjLirD    KITLM    BOOSTS    PCOOUC- 
TlOXr  TXMPO 

The  era  between  the  eiMl  of  World  War  I 
and  the  commencement  of  the  second  great 
wrorldwrlde  conflict  ot  the  aoth  century  saw 
Springfield  Armory  primarily  engaged  in  the 
all -Important  development  of  a  semiauto- 
matic rifle  for  otu-  grovind  forces. 

Production  of  other  ordinance  Items  dur- 
ing theee  years  wras  limited  and  the  work 
force  sharply  reduced  from  its  1918  peak  of 
5.S81  workers.  By  1931  only  365  employees 
were  on  the  rolls  here.  This  small  force  was 
Increased  slightly  In  the  next  several  yean 
until  193&  when  employment  hit  the  4S0 
mark.  Employment  figures  for  1934  show 
850  working  here.  By  1938,  however,  with 
the  acceptance  that  year  of  the  Ml  rifle 
the  work  force  Junxped  to  I.I  14.  This  total 
was  gradually  Increased  to  1,550  persons  by 
1938  and  1.700  by  1939,  The  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  manufacture  of  tbe  Ml 
brought  the  armory  work  force  to  2.860  in 
June  1940  as  production  of  the  new  nil* 
reached  340  guns  per  day. 

In  theee  depreaslon  years  of  the  late  1930*1, 
a  large  WPA  wca-k  force  was  also  assigned  to 
the  armory  for  renovation  of  buildings  and 
grounds  improvements. 

The  17  years  t>etween  1918  and  1935  were 
uneventful  from  an  historical  standpoint 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  development 
of  a  semiautomatic  rifle  for  our  Armed 
Forces, 

A  few  events,  however,  are  of  passing  in- 
terest. In  1930  the  removal  of  the  OrdnaDo* 
Company  from  armory  duty  left  this  Instal- 
lation without  a  Regular  Army  detaciunent 
for  tbe  first  time  In  53  years.  The  military 
unit  stationed  here  was  known  until  1921  u 
an  ordnance  detachment,  when  It  wu 
changed  to  the  14th  Ordnance  Company 

Prior  to  World  War  I  the  average  strength 
ot  the  detachment  at  the  armory  was  43 
men — NOO's  and  privates.  During  World 
War  I  the  detachment  numbered  about  280 
men.  Finally,  In  1930  the  unit  was  deaoU- 
vated. 

Another  longtime  armory  tradition— the 
firing  of  the  sunrise  and  sunset  cannons  was 
abolished  8  years  later  In   1933 

A  fire  breaking  out  near  a  workman"! 
bench  on  the  seeond  fioor  of  the  small  arm* 
museum  here  shortly  after  10  pjn^  Octob« 
11,  1B31,  caused  extensive  damage  to  tbe  mu- 
seum's famous  collection  of  weapons. 

The  destructive  fire  was  discovered  by  s 
watchman  when  he  saw  flames  shooting  from 
the  windows  on  the  west  side  of  the  build- 
ing. He  quickly  gave  the  alarm.  Sprlng- 
fleld  firemen  responded  In  fast  order  and  h»c 
the  blaze  under  control  In  about  15  mlnutet 


thus  saving  the  greater  part  of  this  valuable 
collection. 

However,  an  Irreplaceable  rack  of  rifles 
which  represented  about  every  type  of  small 
arms  used  by  the  Allies  and  Central  Poweis 
during  World  War  I  was  completely  de- 
stroyed The  well-known  rifle  "organ"  of 
Longfellow  fame  also  surered  slight  damage. 
Usny  other  valuable  weapons,  including 
jome  medieval  armament,  were  partially  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  pieces  partly  spoiled  In 
the  fire  was  a  piece  carried  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  short-lived  Confederate 
Sutes. 

Punds  were  later  allocated  to  rebuild  the 
damaged  portion  of  the  museum. 

World  War  I  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  s  semiautomatic  rifle — the  tactical  ad- 
Tsntage  of  which  consists  In  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  Interval  between  aimed  shots. 
In  a  report  as  far  back  as  1902  the  Chief  of 
Army  Ordnance  had  observed : 

Tht  only  radical  Improvement  In  mus- 
kets which  Is  now  known  to  be  under  study 
IS  tbe  application  to  these  arms  of  the  auto- 
matic principle  to  the  extent  of  causing  the 
musket  itself  to  effect  Its  own  reloading  upon 
dlKharge.  The  principle  has  already  been 
applied  with  some  success  to  pistols,  and  Its 
advocates  claim  that  It  Is  logically  In  the  line 
of  development  of  the  magazine  jMle.  Up  to 
the  present  time  mechanical  invention  has 
Qot  solved  Its  part  of  the  problem,  and  no 
rifle  of  the  class  has  been  presented  to  the 
Department  for  examination  and  test,  al- 
though Its  willingness  to  take  the  subject 
up  has  been  signified  whenever  occasion  has 
offered." 

Finally.  In  1921.  competitive  tests  to  which 
inventors  were  invited  to  submit  models 
were  publicly  announced.  Competitive  tests 
Tere  again  thrown  open  to  small  arms  In- 
ventors 8  years  later  In  July  1928. 

Pull  requirements  for  the  weapon  were 
listed  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  There 
were  eight  principal  requirements  that  de- 
signers were  called  upon  to  meet:  The  rifle 
had  to  be  of  the  self-loading  type,  adopted 
to  function  with  the  .30-callber  service  cart- 
ridge: Its  weight  could  not  exceed  9  pounds; 
It  had  to  be  well-balanced  and  adapted  to 
ahoulder  firing:  It  had  to  be  simple,  strong, 
and  compact,  and  adapted  to  eaoe  of  manu- 
facture: It  had  to  be  so  designed  that  the 
m&gasine  could  be  fed  from  cllpe  or  charges: 
It  bad  to  be  entirely  semiautomatic — so 
fashioned  as  not  to  fire  more  than  one 
shot  with  each  squeeze  of  the  trigger:  the 
mechanism  had  to  be  so  designed  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  premature  unlock- 
ing: and  the  use  of  special  oil.  grease,  or 
other  material  applied  to  the  cartridge  should 
not  be  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  weapon. 

During  this  decade-long  era  of  research 
Md  development  many  designs  were  investl- 
tated  Including  those  of  Pederson  (an  armory 
■nployee),  Thompson.  Colt.  Remington, 
Johnson,  and  a  host  of  other  weapons  em- 
bodying every  conceivable  principle  of  op- 
eration. It  was  In  such  a  competitive  atmos- 
phere that  John  Oarand  entered  his  design 
In  competition  with  the  world's  leading  ord- 
nance engineers. 

An  Inventor  since  boyhood.  John  Oarand 
patented  a  telescc^lc  screw  Jack  at  the  age 
«  13  and  followed  this  soon  after  with  an 
automatic  painting  machine  for  bobbins. 
He  held  patents  on  motorcycle  engines,  at- 
Uchmenu  for  machine  tools,  and  many  other 
Inventions— all  in  his  early  youth. 

John  Oarand  was  born  In  St  Reml.  Quebec, 
■«wing  to  thu  country  In  1899  when  he  be- 
PW  employment  as  a  bobbin  cq^erator  In  a 
oottoo  mill  at  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  at  the  age 
™  12.  HU  mechanical  ability  was  quickly 
evident  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  m&- 
c^ine  ahop.  His  proven  ability  as  an  Inventor 
2/^^  *»lm  to  Providence.  R.I..  where  he 
tiered  the  employ  of  a  welding  company 
"we.    His  development  of  new  tools  and 


machines  was  recognized  by  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Co.  and  he  then  entered  that  firm's  labora- 
tories. This  work  was  later  followed  by  em- 
ployment at  the  Federal  Screw  Co.,  at 
Providence. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  World  War  I  In 
1914.  Mr,  Garand  moved  to  New  Tork  City  to 
wcffk  In  a  micrometer  plant.  When  he  heard 
that  the  Government  was  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty In  developing  a  satisfactory  machine- 
gun,  he  submitted  his  first  gun  design  to  the 
Government  lu  1916.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  build 
a  rlfie  which  was  later  demonstrated  at  the 
Army  War  College  and  to  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. TTie  Government's  decided  Inter- 
est In  the  quiet  retiring  Garand 's  Inventions 
brought  about  his  assignment  to  Springfield 
Armory  In  1919. 

The  new  armory  engineer  was  quickly  com- 
missioned to  solve  the  problem  of  the  semi- 
automatic rifle  that  had  been  before  the 
Army  for  many  years.  During  the  next  5 
years  many  designs  were  tested  and  found 
wanting  in  some  respect.  The  problem 
seemed  Insurmountable  and.  In  1924.  au- 
thorities began  probing  the  use  of  a  caliber 
smaller  than  that  of  the  standard  .30  caliber 
service  round.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
caliber  .376  cartridge  developed  enough  power 
for  a  shoulder  weapon  and  that  the  use  of 
this  smaller  cartridge  would  facilitate  the 
design  of  a  reliable  and  durable  self-loading 
rifle.  In  a  major  test  of  several  models  sub- 
mitted. Army  ofBclals  settled  on  two-^both 
the  brain  children  of  armory  employees,  John 
Pedersen  and  John  Oarand.  A  number  of 
each  were  made  and  submitted  for  further 
tests.  Both  performed  well.  However,  to 
adopt  a  weapon  of  this  caliber  complicated 
the  supply  problem  through  the  Introduction 
of  another  type  of  ammunition. 

In  the  meantime,  Oarand  had  also  com- 
pleted a  test  model  of  a  semiautomatic  rifle 
designed  to  function  with  the  caliber  .30 
cartridge.  The  rlfie  looked  so  promising  that 
a  decision  to  adopt  the  caliber  .276  was  held 
up.  The  latter  project  was  abandoned  en- 
tirely when  the  caliber  .30  rifle,  developed  by 
Garand.  was  accepted  by  ordnance  officials 
after  some  debate  In  military  circles. 

The  Ml  "Garand"  rifle  was  accepted  as  the 
standard  shoulder  arm  of  the  Army  In  Jan- 
uary 1936,  and  by  the  Marine  Corps  In  1940. 
The  first  production  models  were  completed 
and  delivered  to  troope  In  August  1937.  The 
new  weapon  Increased  the  firepower  of  an 
Infantry  company  almost  five  times  over  that 
of  the  old  1903  Springfield. 

An  Army  captain  who  was  In  the  battalion 
engaged  In  the  fleet  landing  maneuvers  at 
Panama  reported  the  following  observation 
on  the  Garand  to  the  Chief  of  Infantry  In 
May  1938, 

"The  Ml  rifles  with  which  the  battaUon 
was  armed,  were  a  revelation  to  the  troops. 
They  were  most  reliable  In  their  functioning, 
even  after  some  of  the  rifles  fell  Into  the 
water  and  sand  when  landing  on  the  beach. 
The  troops  were  highly  enthusiastic  about 
their  performance  as  antiaircraft  weapons 
against  low-flying  planes.  Four  times  as 
many  hits  were  made  on  the  target  towed 
by  plane  than  have  been  possible  with  the 
Springfield  rifle." 

Production  of  the  new  weapon  was  slow  at 
first.  Congress  then  appropriated  large  sums 
of  money  to  push  production  of  the  new  rifle 
to  fully  equip  the  Nation's  standing  Army, 
then  numbering  about  165,000. 

It  was  at  this  point  World  War  11  exploded 
across  the  horizon  and  Springfield  Armory 
was  faced  with  Its  greatest  challenge  In  Its 
entire  history. 


A  PLEA  FOR  ACTION  ON  H.R.  13313, 
A  BILL  TO  KEEP  OUR  LAKES  FREE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Oklahoma  fMr.  EdmondsonI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  bills,  including  H.R.  13313 
which  I  have  introduced,  are  now  i>end- 
Ing  in  the  House,  calling  for  repeal  of 
Federal  authority  to  levy  entrance  and 
admission  fees  on  most  of  the  Nation's 
Army  Engineers  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

Introduction  of  these  bills  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  entrance 
fees  will  be  charged  for  the  first  time  in 
history  at  outdoor  recreational  areas  of 
95  lakes  and  reservoirs,  beginning  on 
Memorial  Day. 

Unless  H.R.  13313  is  passed,  or  some 
bill  similar  to  It  is  adopted,  the  Army 
Engineers  will  begin  on  Memorial  Day 
to  collect  fees  of  50  cents  per  person  from 
each  person  entering  these  reservoir 
recreational  areas.  Including  persons 
merely  seeking  access  to  the  waters,  but 
necessarily  passing  through  a  land 
recreational  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  come  as  no  news 
to  many  in  this  great  legislative  body 
that  I  am  opposed  to  these  entrance  fees. 

In  1964,  when  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  was  consider- 
ing the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
bill  which  authoiized  such  fees  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  I  opposed  the  fees 
in  that  great  committee. 

With  the  committee,  I  endeavor  to 
strike  all  authority  for  entrance  and  ad- 
mission fees  on  lakes  and  reservoirs  of 
both  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

When  the  fight  was  lost  In  that  great 
committee,  a  number  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee renewed  the  effort  to  kill  the  fees 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  itself. 

On  July  22  and  23,  1964,  we  debated 
the  proposition. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  by  a  relatively 
small  margin  of  votes,  the  Edmondson 
amendment  to  remove  such  lakes  and 
reservoirs  from  the  fee  system  was  de- 
feated. 

A  partial  victory  was  won  on  that  day, 
however,  with  the  adoption  of  the  Aspin- 
all  substitute  for  another  Edmondson 
amendment,  with  the  Aspinall  substitute 
reading,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  of  the  Edmondson  amendment 
and  Insert  the  foUowing  In  lieu  thereof  at 
the  place  where  the  first  of  the  Bdmondson 
amendments  would  be  Inserted:  "No  fee  at 
any  kind  shall  be  charged  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  act  for  use  of  waters  that  are  in 
fact  navigated  by  conunerctal  freight-carry- 
ing vessels  or  at  any  reservoir  or  lake  con- 
structed or  authorized  to  be  constructed 
without  expense  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  recreation  or  the  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  and  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion providing  specifically  that  water  areas 
shall  be  open  to  public  use  generally,  with- 
out charge." 

When  the  other  body  considered  this 
measure,  somewhat  different  language 
along  similar  lines  was  adopted,  and  the 
final  language  was  drafted  in  conference. 

For  well  over  a  year,  following  passage 
of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
delayed  Imposition  of  any  fees  at  lakes 
and  reservoirs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  believe  that  delay  was  largely  the  re- 
sult  of   honest   differences  of   (pinion 
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wUhUi  ihe  A;my,  both  as  to  the  practi- 
cality of  such  fees  at  the  great  reservoir* 
of  the  country,  w.;h  iheir  many  points  of 
access,  and  also  as  to  the  propriety  of 
any  fees  at  some  reservoirs  where  only 
relatively  small  allocatlona  of  Federal 
funds  hav?  b^en  devoted  to  recreational 
facilities 

On  Prtday  M.i  ch  4.  the  delay  ended 
a;;d  the  S*H:e:j  y  of  the  Army  an- 
liounced  tr..'  fc-s  uj  be  imix>sed  and  the 
95  lakes  ar.d  reservoirs  to  be  initially 
covered 

The  complete  list  of  those  lakes  and 
reservoirs,  in  24  States,  is  provided  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Virtually  all  of  them  were  constructed 
primarily  for  some  major  governmental 
purpose  aside  and  apart  from  recreation. 
On  some  like  TeaklUer  and  Fort  Gibson 
In  Oklahoma,  the  principal  purposes  were 
flood  control  and  hydroelectric  power. 
Or  others,  like  Lake  Eufaula,  navigation 
wa5  a  major  purpose. 

Outdoor  recreation,  in  virtually  all  of 
the  95,  was  an  incidental  benefit  which 
this  Congress,  when  the  dams  were  first 
authorized,  had  guaranteed  would  re- 
main free  to  the  public. 

The  language  of  that  guarantee,  as 
ds\scribed  on  July  22,  1964,  will  be&T  re- 
peating; 

The  vatar  txauB  at  all  such  reservoirs  shall 
be  open  to  public  use  generally,  without 
charg«,  for  boeting.  rwinunlng,  bathing,  ash- 
ing, and  other  recreational  purposes,  and 
ready  access  to  and  exit  from  such  water 
areas  along  the  shores  of  such  reservoirs 
shall  be  maintained  for  general  public  use. 

The  language  of  our  E>emocratic  plat- 
form of  1960.  also  cited  on  July  22.  1964, 
will  also  bear  repeating: 

The  new  E>emocrstlc  admlnUtraUon  wlU 
develop  balanced  land  and  forest  policies 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  growing  America. 

This  means  intensive  forest  management 
or;  A  rr.'.i;npie-u8e  and  siutalned-yield  basis, 
reforwitat^nn  of  bumtover  lands,  building 
pubiic  tu-rf>.ss  roads,  range  reseedlng  and  im- 
pmvpmci'.  intsnslve  work  in  watershed 
;r..i.iia<?em<?ut  concern  for  small  business  op- 
erations, and  Insuring  free  public  access  to 
public  lands  for  recreational  usee. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  not  too  late  to  honor 
these  commitments  of  our  great  Party 
Ar.d  of  this  Congress. 

The  fees  announced  on  March  4  have 
r:  >t  yet  become  effective.  ,' 

The  bill  to  stop  those  fees  is  before  the 
Congress 

Similar  bills  have  been  Introduced  by 
other  Members  of  the  House — by  our 
colleaRucs  Corigressmen  Mills  and  Trim- 
ble, of  Arkansas;  Congressmen  Wright 
and  Roberts,  of  Texas;  Congressman 
Waggonner,  of  Louisiana;  Congressman 
F?n'<;H  of  Indiana,  and  by  others.  In  the 
ther  body,  both  Senator  MoNRO^fKY  and 
.Senator  Harris  have  introduced  bills  to 
b:'>ck  entrance  fees. 

H  R  13.313  does  not  prevent  the  appli- 
cauon  of  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  pro^'lslons  on  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs where  outdoor  recreation  is  the 
dominant  public  purpose — as  it  is  in  our 
national  parks  It  will  block  such  fees 
on  lakes  and  reservoirs  primarily  con- 
structed and  of>erated  for  other  govern- 
mental purposes,  and  on  such  lakes  and 
reservoirs  we  have  a  covenant  with  the 


people  of  America — to  keep  the  waters 
free. 

Let  us  honor  that  covenant,  and  keep 
otir  waters  free. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army's  announcement  follows- 
DxPKMTMnrr  of  thi   AaMT,  Coars  or  Engi- 
NDOss.  Cnm.  WoaxB  Pmojccra 

(Designated  areas  under  Executive  Order 
No.  11200  and  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  of  106S.  approved  February  14,  1966.) 

General:  The  following  dam  and  reservoir 
projects  have  been  approved  as  "designated 
areas"  for  the  year  AprU  1.  1966.  to  March 
31,  1967,  at  which  admission  fees  are  charged 
In  accordance  with  signs  posted  at  each 
corps-operated  public  access  area  30  days  In 
advance  of  the  date  a  permit  Is  required  for 
entrance.  The  following  types  of  permits 
are  applicable: 

Annual   (gold)   permit  at  (7. 

Temporary  (green)  permit  at  $3 — ao-day 
for  vehicle  and  all  occupants. 

Temporary  (green /diagonal)  permit  at 
•  1.S0 — 30-day,  individual  with  or  without 
vehicle. 

Day  use  (Uue)  permit  at  91— 1-day,  for 
vehicle  and  all  occupants. 

Day  use  (blue /diagonal)  permit  at  50 
cents — 1-day.  individual  with  or  without 
vehicle. 

Sale  of  permits:  All  types  of  permits  will 
be  available  at  District  Engineers'  offices, 
project  offices  of  "designated  areas."  and 
from  uniformed  rangers  In  the  course  of  per- 
formance of  their  general  duties.  Admis- 
sion fees  will  be  applicable  at  the  "desig- 
nated areas"  from  Memorial  Day  to  and  in- 
cluding Labor  Day  except  where  the  District 
Engineer  determines  that  a  longer  period  Is 
warranted  by  a  public  use  comparable  to 
the  summer  season.  Admission  fees  are  not 
applicable  to  overlook  areas  at  damsites  or  to 
public  use  areas  outgranted  to  States  or 
others  for  non -Federal  operation. 

uar  or  oxsMNArxD  AaxAa  bt  btatis,  paojacr, 

AND    aiVEX 

Alabama:  Demopolis  lock  and  dam.  Tom- 
bigtiee  River:  Jackson  lock  and  dam.  Tom- 
blgbee  River:  Warrior  lock  and  dam,  Black 
Warrior  River 

Arkansas:  Beaver  Reservoir,  White  River: 
Blue  Mountain  Reservoir,  Petit  Jean  River; 
Bull  Shoals  Reservoir,  White  River;  Dar- 
danelle  Reservoir.  Arkansas  River:  Oreers 
Ferry  Reservoir.  Little  Red  River;  Lake  Oree- 
son  (Narrows).  Little  Mlsaourl  River;  Lake 
Ouachita  (Blakely  Mo\intaln).  Ouachita 
River;  Nlmrod  Reservoir.  Fourche  La  Fave 
River;  Norfork  Reservoir,  North  Fork  (also 
Missouri ) . 

Calif omU:  Black  Butte  Reservoir.  Stony 
Creek;  Coyote  Valley  Reservoir  (Lake  Men- 
docino), Bast  Fork  Russian  River;  Harry  L. 
Englebrlght  Debris  Basin,  Tuba  River;  Isa- 
bella  Reservoir.  Kern  River:  New  Hogan 
Reservoir,  Calaveras  River;  Pine  Flat  Reser- 
voir, Kings  River. 

Florida:  Lake  Seminole  (Jim  Woodruff), 
Chattahoochee  River  (also  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama) . 

Georgia:  Allatoona  Reservoir,  Jttowah 
River;  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  Chatta- 
hoochee River;  Hartwell  Reservoir.  Savannah 
River,  (also  South  Carolina);  Lake  Sidney 
Lanier  (Buford),  Chattahoochee  River;  Wal- 
ter F.  George  Reservoir,  Chattahoochee 
River 

Idaho:  Albenl  Falls.  Pend  Oreille  River. 

Iowa:  Coralvllle  Reservoir,  Iowa  River. 

Kansas:  Council  Grove  Reservoir,  Grand 
(Neosho)  Rivsr;  John  Redmond  Reservoir. 
Grand  (Neoabo)  River;  Kanopolls  Reservoir. 
Smoky  Hill  River;  Pomona  Reservoir,  Hun- 
dred and  Ten  MUe  Creek;  Tuttle  Creek 
Reservoir.  Big  Blue  River;  Wilson  Reservoir, 
Sallna  River. 


Kentucky:  Barkley  lock  and  dam  Cum 
berland  River;  Barren  River  Reservoir  Bar- 
ren River;  Buckhorn  Reservoir,  Middle  fyjrt 
of  Kentucky  River;  Lake  Cumberland  (WoU 
Creek  Dam),  Cumberland  River;  NoUn  Rivw 
Reservoir,  NoUn  River;  Rough  River  R«Kr 
voir.  Rough  River  Markland  lock  and  (!»„," 
Ohio  River.  ® 
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ilppl:  Arkabutla  Reservoir.  CoM- 
water  River,  Bnld  Reservoir.  Tocona  RtT«r 
Grenada  Reservoir.  Talabusha  River;  Sanui 
Reservoir.  Little  Tallahatchie  River. 

Missouri:  Clearwater  Reservoir.  Black 
River;  Pomme  de  Terre  Reservoir.  Pomme  d* 
Terre  River;  Table  Rock  Reservoir.  Whlt« 
River  (also  Arkansas);  Wappapello  Reservoir 
St.  Francis  River. 

Montana;  Fort  Pe<*  Reservoir,  Missouri 
River. 

Nebraska:  Harlan  County  Reservoir,  Be- 
publlcan  River. 

North  CaroUna:  W.  Kerr  Scott  Reservoir 
Tadkln  River. 

North  Dakota :  Garrison  Reservoir.  Missouri 
River. 

Oklahoma:  Canton  Reservoir.  Rortli 
Canadian  River;  Eufaula  Reservoir.  Canadian 
River;  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir,  Grand  River; 
Fort  Supply  Reservoir,  Wolf  Creek;  Heybnrn 
Reservoir.  Polecat  Creek;  Hulah  Reservoir. 
Caney  River;  Keystone  Reservoir.  Arkanaaa 
River;  Lake  Texoma  (Denlaon  Dam).  Bed 
River;  Oologah  Reservoir.  Verdigris  River, 
TenkiUer  Ferry  Reservoir,  lUlnols  River. 

Oregon:  Cottage  Grove  Reservoir.  Coast 
Fork  of  Willamette  River;  The  Dalles  lock 
and  dam.  Columbia  River  (also  Washington), 
Lake  Celilo. 

South  Carolina:  Clark  Hill  Reservoir. 
Savannah  River  (also  Georgia) . 

South  Dakota:  Big  Bend  Reservoir,  Mis- 
souri River;  Fort  Randall  Reservoir.  Missouri 
River;  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  (Gavins  Point). 
Missouri  River  (also  Nebraska);  Oahe  Reser- 
voir, MissoTirl  River  (also  North  DakoU). 

Tennessee:  Center  Hill  Reservoir.  Caaer 
Fork  River:  Cheatham  lock  and  dam,  Cum- 
berland River;  Dale  Hollow  Reservoir,  Ober 
River  (also  Kentucky) ;  Old  Hickory  lock  and 
dam,    Cumberland    River    (also   Kentucky). 

Texas:  Bardwell  Reservoir.  Waxahschlf 
Creek;  Belton  Reservoir.  Leon  River;  Beo- 
brook  Reservoir.  Clear  Fork  of  Trinity  River 
Canyon  Reservoir.  Guadalupe  River;  Dam 
"B"  Reservoir.  Neches  River;  Garza-Uttls 
Elm  Reservoir  (Lewisville) ,  Elm  Fork  at 
Trinity  River;  Grapevine  Reservoir.  Denton 
Creek;  Hords  Creek  Reservoir,  Hords  Creek; 
Lake  O'  the  Pines  (Ferrells  Bridge).  Cyprs* 
Creek;  Lavon  Reservoir.  E.  Pork  of  Trinity 
River;  Navarro  Mills  Reservoir.  Richland 
Creek;  Proctor  Reservoir.  Leon  River;  San 
Angelo  Reservoir.  North  Concho  River  8am 
Raybum  Reservoir.  Angelina  River;  Texar- 
kana  Reservoir.  Sulphur  River;  Waco  Reser- 
voir. Bosque  River;  Whitney  Reservoir.  Brssos 
River. 

Virginia :  John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir,  Roanoke 
River  (also  North  Carolina);  PlUlpott  Reser- 
voir. Smith  River;  J,  W.  Flannagan.  Pound 
River. 

Washington:  Chief  Joseph  Dam  (Rufu* 
Woods  Lake).  Columbia  River;  Ice  Hartof 
lock  and  dam.  Snake  River. 

West  Virginia:  Sutton  Reservoir,  gtt 
River. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  who.  back  in 
1964.  when  this  matter  was  under  de- 
bate, was  one  of  those  who  spoke  out 
forcefully  and  strongly  against  these  fees. 
although  none  of  these  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs are  located  in  the  district  which 
he  represents. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding     The 


eentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
MoiresoHl  has  stated  well  the  case  for  re 
peal  of  the  authority  granted  to  the 
COTPS  of  Engineers  to  assess  entrance  fees 
to  these  stated  places.  The  point  was 
rtll  made  at  the  time  we  considered 
this  legislation  that  we  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  free  access  to  these 
areas,  but  we  were  unable  to  convince  at 
least  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  of 
courae.  they  had  the  same  difficulty  in 
tiie  Senate.  But  I  believe  that  we  still 
have  the  same  obligation  we  have  always 
hid  to  maintain   free   access   to   these 

areas. 

I  personally  appreciate  the  leadership 
provided  this  Congress  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  in  an  effort  to  re- 
peal this  authority.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  it.  I  support  this  effort  and 
hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  this  legislation 
and  revoke  this  authority  to  assess  en- 
trance fees. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  I  believe  the  speech 
whfch  he  delivered  in  1964  was  one  of  the 
finest  arguments  on  the  subject  I  have 
reid.  I  Just  wish  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  could  have  heard  It  at  that 
time. 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr,  ROUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  commend  him  for  his 
stand  on  this  matter.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks  and  with 
his  poslllon. 

I  teel  that  we  have  a  commitment  to 
teep  to  our  people.  I  feel  that  we  are 
not  lieeping  that  commitment  when  we 
charge  a  man,  who  wants  merely  to  drive 
hia  family  through  a  reservoir  area  to 
>ee  a  lake,  50  cents  for  that  privilege. 

If  we  are  going  to  devote  these  facil- 
Itiea  to  public  use  and  get  the  maximum 
public  use  from  them,  then  I  think  the 
charging  of  a  fee  is  imconseionable.  I 
»m  very  happy  to  stand  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  under  his  leadership  we 
»1U  be  successful  in  the  passage  of  the 
bOl  which  he  has  proposed,  and  which  I 
have  proposed,  and  which  others  of  our 
wUeagues  have  proposed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
^ifoaa  from  Indiana  for  that  statement. 
I  note  that  on  the  list  which  we  have  be- 
fore us,  we  do  not  have  any  lakes  or  res- 
«yn  in  the  Stete  of  Indiana  which  are 
wed  in  the  group  included  by  the  Sec- 
'«W7of  the  Army. 

Mr  ROUSH.  The  only  reaaon  why 
"wy  are  not  on  that  list  is  that  they  are 
jw  open  yet.  They  are  under  construc- 
tion. They  will  be  open.  I  have  been  In- 
^^  *"  agreement  is  nearlng  com- 
pletion under  which  fees  will  be  charged 
^Balamonie  Reservoir,  on  the  Nflssls- 
^f*a  Reservoir  and  the  Htmtlngton 
"ffrvDir,  all  of  which  happen  to  lie  in 
■oy  congressional  district. 
JJr  EDMONDSON,  I  thank  the  gen- 
'*™*n  He  is  taking  a  position  which  he 
^^^n 391— Part  S 


Ed-     took  2  years  ago.    It  was  a  good  po8itioiis.^_/  Mr.    EDMONDSON.     I    yield    to    the 


then,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  good  position 
now. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  MlssourL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  hasten  to 
add  my  name  to  those  others  who  have 
submitted  companion  bills.  Mine  was 
submitted  today. 

I  want  to  qualify  myself  by  saying  that 
within  100  miles  of  my  home,  there  are 
11  hydroelectric  or  conservation  or  flood 
control  projects,  both  public  and  private, 
9  of  those  are  Corps  of  Engineers  im- 
poundments. 

I,  too,  have  opposed  this  user's  fee  for 
access  to  the  water.  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  part  of  the  general  Increase  or  tax 
grab  that  this  Nation  is  undergoing,  al- 
beit for  the  use  allegedly  of  the  land  use 
and  conservation  fund.  I  am  very  firm 
in  the  belief  of  the  riparian  right  of 
people  to  water.  I  have  little  faith  that 
they  are  not  being  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  water  when  they  are  excluded 
from  access  to  It. 

I  would  also  point  out,  as  I  did  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  other  day,  before 
the  companion  bill  to  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  was  submitted,  that 
probably  the  reason  that  this  has  been 
held  off  for  this  year  is  because  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  insistence  and 
his  closeness  to  the  ear  of  the  President, 
vis-a-vls  the  Corps  of  Engineers  reluc- 
tance to  Impose  the  $7  annual  fee,  or  the 
50  cents  per  visit  fee. 

It  is  going  to  be  almost  Impossible  to 
collect  these  fees.  Actually  only  an 
honor  system  is  going  to  be  applied  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  There  will  be 
nothing  to  preclude  anyone  from  float- 
ing down  a  tributary  as  long  as  he  does 
not  have  to  have  land  access  to  the 
water.  There  Is  also  an  exclusion  for  the 
State  and  municipal  areas,  so  that  if  one 
comes  on  to  the  impcimdment  through 
these  areas,  he  will  not  be  eligible  to  be 
taxed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  an  addi- 
tional fimding  of  taxes,  as  beneficial  as 
the  land  use  and  conservation  fund 
might  be,  if  we  are  going  to  require  a 
tax  or  limit  our  people  from  access  to  the 
land,  from  their  naturally  assumed  use 
of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  congression- 
ally  Indicated  use  of  the  Impoundments, 
when  we  still  have  control  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  34  percent  of  the  acreage  In 
the  United  States,  whereas  at  one  time 
we  developed  laws  in  order  to  get  people 
to  control  the  land  privately. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
bill  and  on  his  statement  on  the  floor 
today.  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that 
he  has  Introduced  a  similar  bllL  I  hope 
we  can  work  together  to  get  early  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
the  gentleman  knows  of  my  high  esteem 
for  him  and  for  the  great  contributicm 
that  he  has  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  particularly 
in  this  area  of  conservation  and  recrea- 
tion. 

I  do  have  a  question  or  two  about 
some  of  the  remarks  that  were  made. 
The  first  is,  If  your  bill  should  pass  and 
if  these  funds,  which  are  now  contem- 
plated to  be  collected  for  the  use  of  these 
areas,  are  not  put  into  the  conservation 
land  and  water  fund,  where  then  will 
it  get  the  necessary  money  to  fill  the 
commitments  that  have  been  made  by 
this  Congress  against  that  fund? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
will  recall  that  when  the  Rockefeller 
Commission,  which  Investigated  this 
matter  at  some  length,  first  reported  on 
its  Investigation,  its  report  favored  the 
use  of  general  revenues  for  this  purpose. 

It  only  proposed  other  avenues  be 
explored  if  it  were  impossible  to  get  gen- 
eral revenues  for  it.  The  gentleman  will 
also  recall  the  position  of  that  commis- 
sion, generally  siieaklng,  was  against  en- 
trance and  adinission  fees.  They  pro- 
posed use  fees  limited  to  the  actual  use 
of  faciUties. 

The  gentleman  will  also  recall  that  the 
enabling  legislation  to  which  he  refers 
provides  revenues  runjjlng  well  over  $100 
million  a  year  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
property  and  from  the  dedication  of 
motor  fuel  taxes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten- 
meier]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKE3i  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  passing  of  each  year,  we  are 
witnesses  to  appalling  increases  in  the 
number  of  deaths  and  Injuries  due  to 
accidents  Involving  the  automobile. 
Various  efforts  to  stem  the  Increased 
slaughter  on  our  highways  have  not 
been  met  by  marked  success.  There  Is. 
however,  one  program  that  has  met  with 
outstanding  success  in  the  prevention 
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of  •.rd.f^.c  accidents  and  deaths  and  merits 
particular  recognition  for  this  singular 
actilevement.  This  exemplary  organlza- 
lini\  Is  the  School  Safety  Patrol. 

Founded  In  Chicago  In  1916.  the 
School  Safety  Patrol  grew  nationally 
since  1922  under  the  sponsorship  of  auto 
clubs  a,s5ociated  with  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  Currently, 
there  are  over  900.000  school  patrol 
members  In  some  40.000  schools  through- 
out the  United  States.  An  additional 
156  000  patrol  members  are  located  In 
20  foreign  countries  These  patrols  are 
organized  by  school  officials  with  the  co- 
operation of  local  police  oCQclals  and 
mouor  clubs  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association. 

The  membership  of  the  patrol  Is  made 
up  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  upper  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  school  grades. 
Wear-.ng  bright  orange  or  white  identify- 
ing beitvS  and  badges,  the  patrol  member 
!s  a  familiar  sight  as  he  guides  and  pro- 
tects his  fellow  students  at  intersections 
aroun.d  our  schools.  These  devoted 
youngsters  are  required  to  stay  on  the 
curb  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  under  the  patrol  rules,  are  prohibit- 
ed from  directing  traffic.  Since  the 
safety  patrols  were  established,  the  traf- 
P.c  death  rate  of  school -age  children  has 
dropped  nearly  one-half  while  the  death 
rate  of  all  other  age  groups  has  doubled. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  school  safe- 
ty patrol,  more  than  16  million  young- 
sters have  participated  In  this  fine  orga- 
nization Over  19  million  schoolchil- 
dren, daily,  are  protected  by  the  patrol. 

In  the  performance  of  his  duty,  each 
patrol  member  pledges  to  observe  the 
following  rules :  report  for  duty  on  time. 
perform  duties  faithfully,  strive  to  pre- 
vent accidents  and  strive  to  earn  the  re- 
spect of  fellow  students.  Because  of 
their  unfailing  efforts,  municipalities 
across  the  land  are  spared  the  costs  of 
additional  policemen  who  would  other- 
wise be  needed  to  guard  these  school 
crossings. 

The  llfesavlng  results  of  this  program 
are  worthy  of  great  tribute.  Each  year 
the  AAA  presents  gold  lifesaver  medals 
to  those  young  patrol  heroes  who  have 
actually  saved  the  life  of  a  schoolmate  In 
traffic  danger.  Last  year  these  awards 
were  presented  by  President  Johnson  at 
a  White  House  ceremony  and  I  point 
*  ith  great  pride  to  three  young  Wlscon- 
^ln  citizens  so  honored;  Bruce  Pauls,  of 
Madison;  and  John  Ahrens  and  Stuart 
Meyer,  of  Prairie  du  Chlen.  Bruce  saved 
the  life  of  a  3 '/i -year-old  boy  near  his 
f  twood  Avenue  duty  station  In  Madison 
by  rushing  into  the  street  and  pulling 
the  confused  youngster  out  of  the  way  of 
oncoming  traffic.  John  and  Stuart 
pulled  a  6-year-old  out  of  the  way  of  a 
train  near  their  patrol  station  In  Prairie 
du  Chlen  The  boy  had  wandered  onto 
the  tracks  and  became  paralyzed  as  the 
train  approached. 

This  type  of  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty  is  typical  of  the  youth  who  are 
members  of  the  school  safety  patrol. 
Mobilizing  these  efforts  for  the  safety 
of  students  walking  to  school  Is  a  fine 
example  of  AAA  efforts. 


Because  of  their  unselfish  devotion 
and  dedication  In  their  performance  of 
an  outstanding  public  service.  Congress 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  school  safety 
patrols  by  proclaiming  the  second  week 
of  May  each  year  as  National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week. 

I  am  accordingly  introducing  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  today: 

H  J   Rxs.  six 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  second  week  of  May  of  each 

year   as    "National    School    Safety    Patrol 

Weeit" 

Whereas  more  than  an  estimated  forty- 
nine  thousand  Americans  died  in  traffic  ac- 
cidents on  the  Nation's  highways  during  the 
year  196S  and  the  prevention  of  such  acci- 
dents has  become  a  problem  of  major  con- 
cern: and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols,  since 
their  organization  on  a  national  scale  In  the 
early  1930'a,  have  played  an  Important  role 
In  the  reduction  of  highway  accidents  In- 
volving school-age  children:  and 

Whereas  more  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand safety  patrol  members  are  now  serving 
forty  thousand  schools  In  all  flfty  States, 
protecting  nineteen  million  children:  and 

Whereas  the  school  safety  patrols  are  a  co- 
operative program  s[>onsored  jointly  by 
American  Automobile  Association  motor 
clubs,  local  schools,  and  police:  and 

Whereas  more  than  sixteen  million  Amer- 
Icstns  have  served  as  safety  patrol  members 
during  the  more  than  forty  years  since  the 
program  was  established:  and 

Whereas  the  traffic  death  rate  of  school- 
age  children  since  1923  has  dropped  nearly 
one-half  while  the  death  rate  of  all  other 
age  groups  has  doubled  and  the  efforts  of  the 
school  safety  patrols  have  been  a  contrib- 
uting factor  in  this  reduction:  and 

Whereas  the  llfesavlng  efforts  of  the  school 
safety  patrols  play  an  Increasingly  important 
role  In  the  nationwide  campaign  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  this  program  should  re- 
ceive public  attention  and  citizen  support: 
and 

Whereas  the  second  week  of  May  of  each 
year  provides  an  opportunity  for  due  recog- 
nition of  the  foregoing  achievements,  ac- 
complishments, and  needs:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  aiid  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  week  of  May  of  each  year  Is  hereby 
designated  as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week"  and  the  President  Is  requested  to  la- 
sue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  observance  of 
such  a  week  with  appropriate  proceedings 
and  ceremonies. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  legislation  being  introduced 
today  by  myself  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  designate  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week. 

The  School  Safety  Patrol  was  first  es- 
tablished in  1916  by  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional  district.     While   the   idea   for   a 
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school  safety  patrol  was  initiated  in  Ch 
cago.  It  has  grown  rapidly,  and  toda 
there  are  over  a  million  patrols  both  -■■ 
the  United  States  and  abroad  who  ar 
daily  protecting  the  Uves  of  their  fcUou 
classmates.  As  a  result  of  their  eflon. 
the  traffic  death  rate  for  schoolchlldre 
has  decreased  almost  50  percent,  whl . 
the  rate  for  other  groups  has  mounte- 
steadily. 

In  1930  I  served  as  captain  of  tli^ 
School  Safety  Patrol  for  Manley  Junic 
High  School,  located  at  Sacramento  an 
Polk  Streets  In  my  congressional  dlstrlc- 
As  a  result,  I  know  firsthand  of  the  ir, 
valuable  contributions  made  by  scha. 
patrols  who  have  actually  risked  thf. 
own  lives  in  saving  the  lives  of  schooi 
mates  in  traffic  which  grows  heavier  ar.; 
more  dangerous  with  each  passing  dav 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  recogni 
tion  and  encouragement  be  extended  t 
these  gallant  youngsters,  and  I  urge  m 
colleagues  to  join  In  passage  of  legislaUc: 
to  designate  the  second  week  In  May  a 
National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week, 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     Mr.  Speaker,  : 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle 
man   from  New  York   [Mr.  Famstid. 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  poir 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema 
from  Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  an 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  th' 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honor 
able  Robert  Kastenmeizr,  in  introduciri. 
a  resolution  to  designate  the  second  weti 
of  May  of  each  year  as  National  Schoci 
Safety  Patrol  Week. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  tr. 
other,  has  seen  these  youngsters,  regard 
less  of  weather,  standing  on  street  cor 
ners,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the; 
younger  schoolmates,  making  oertal 
that  they  can  cross  heavily  trafflckec 
streets  in  safety.  They  are  to  be  com 
mended  for  learning,  so  early  In  life,  thi^ 
need  to  serve  their  community. 

Today  there  are  some  900,000  patro 
members  serving  In  40,000  schools  in  i 
50  SUtes  of  this  country.  Some  156.00^ 
patrol  members  serve  in  20  foreign  com- 
tiies.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  sincf 
1922.  the  traffic  death  rate  of  school-w 
children  has  dropped  nearly  one-ha!: 
while  the  death  rate  of  all  other  w 
groups  has  doubled. 

Much  is  said  and  written  today  abou 
juvenile  delinquency  and  the  irrespor 
slble  teenager.  But  so  long  as  we  hav 
children  In  the  elementary  and  junic 
high  school  grades,  those  bordering  uer 
age,  who  are  aware  of  their  responsibUi 
ties,  and  assume  them  as  members  of  Ui' 
safety  patrol,  we  can  be  certain  that  a 
they  reach  teenage  they  will  continue  •> 
serve  as  model  citizens  of  this  country 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  i*  »: 
all  too  common  tendency  to  accept  t^.f 
continued  success  of  a  particular  pro 
gram  or  effort  as  the  natural  course  o 
events.  In  doing  so  we  overlook  the  mos 
important  fact  and  that  is  the  m»^ 
nance  of  this  success  is  wholly  depender 
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^an  the  continued  effort.     The  effort 
jecognlzed  only  once,  when,  success 
aa  been  achieved. 

I  think  this  has  been,  to  some  d^ree, 
,e  case  when  we  consider  the  success 
.«  program  first  instituted  50  years  ago 
one  particular  area  and  adopted  na- 
onally  44  years  ago. 

I  refer  to  the  school  safety  patrol  pro- 
•ain.  A  mark  of  Its  great  success  can 
^  found  in  the  statistics  which  reveal 
.e  traffic  death  rate  of  schoolchildren 
\i  been  cut  almost  in  half  over  the 
fun  while  the  death  rate  of  other  age 
-oups  has  doubled. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  appropriate  today 

Join  with  my  colleagues  in  submitting 

joint  resolution   to   pay   appropriate 

nbute.  annual   tribute,   to   Xhe   school 

ifety  patrols.    We  can  do  this  by  deslg- 

,iting  the  second  week  of  May  each  year 

«  National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

It  will  serve  the  pun>o6e  of  not  only 

■KXJgnizing  the  continued  and  success- 

il  efforts  of  the  more  than  900.000  safety 

atrol  members  but  renewing  the  resolve 

ach  motorist  has  to  exercise  extraor- 

uawy  care  In  traveling  through  school 

.TttS. 


• 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

^  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
jers  desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
smarts  in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
bjection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


rHE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  THE  BEST 
MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES 
IN  THE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
uinjM).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
ioiue.  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr.  CuiTis]  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
■tti 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
.T»nlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
■1  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
I       -M/tx. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Section  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
'om  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  eml- 
ent  Swedish  physician.  Dr.  Waldo  von 
■'eyerz.  a  delegate  to  the  World  Medical 
-.i&ociatlon.  declared  some  time  ago  that 
•lyone  who  uses  a  comparison  of  vital 
•-atisUcs  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
•■*  nation  is  healthier  than  another  or 
M  better  medical  care  is  UtUe  more 
"•n  a  headline  hunter, 

SUtlsUcians  and  health  experts— those 

no  are  honest  and  objective,  at  any 

««-have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 

n^^V^"^  °^  s"ch   things   as   infant 

h^  f  and  Ufe  expectancy  are  an- 
•^le  In  measuring  the  general  level  ol 
*«"«  or  the  quality  of  medical  care 
'inong  naUons. 

,^  Pranclfi  Keppel.  former  UjB.  Com- 
moner of  Education  and  now  an  As- 
'^t  Secretary  In  the  Department  (rf 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
Joined  the  ranks  of  the  headline  hunters. 

I  do  not  object  to  Mr.  Keppel  getting 
his  name  in  the  papers.  I  do  object  to 
his  grabbing  for  headlines  by  misusing 
health  statistics  to  discredit  the  health 
professions  and  to  downgrade  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Keppel  mounted  a  public  platform 
on  Februar}-  14,  1966,  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C..  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  a  4-day  session  si>onsored 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  the  theme  of  job  de- 
velopment In  the  health  service  to  charge 
that  it  is  an  empty  boast  to  rlaim  that 
the  United  States  has  the  best  medical 
and  health  services  in  the  world.  We  are 
slipping,  he  said,  because  we  do  not  have 
the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate,  because 
we  do  have  a  lower  life  expectancy  than 
most  other  large  industrial  nations,  be- 
cause we  have  the  highest  heart  disease 
rate  on  earth,  and  because  we  have  a 
higher  mortality  rate  in  the  age  group 
40  to  54. 

Mr.  Keppel  concluded  with  that  famil- 
iar and  tiresome  refrain  of  the  social 
planners — solve  everything  with  num- 
bers. All  we  need  to  make  people  health- 
ier and  longer  lived  Is  a  million  more 
doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  technicians,  and 
so  forth. 

If  sheer  volume  were  the  answer  to  the 
problem,  one  would  suppose  that  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  would  be  the  best  place  in 
the  country  to  live,  since  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  more  doctors  per  capita 
Uian  anywhere  else  In  the  Nation,  two 
and  a  half  times  the  national  average. 
And  yet  Washington  has  a  high  crude 
death  rate  compared  with  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

Washington  has  more  than  360  physi- 
cians per  100,000  population.  Alaska  has 
about  65  physicians  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. But  the  crude  death  rate  in  Alaska 
is  less  than  half  the  crude  death  rate  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

People  who  are  prone  to  manipulate 
statistics  might  well  conclude  frmn  this 
evidence  that  Alaska  is  a  healthier  place 
to  live  than  Washington  because  Wash- 
ington has  too  many  doctors. 

This  is  patently  absurd.  Nevertheless, 
the  same  kind  of  numbers  game  is  being 
played  by  Mr.  Keppel  and  others  who 
try  to  discredit  the  health  professions  in 
this  country  by  misusing  vital  statistics. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  that  there  is 
no  room  for  improvement  in  American 
medicine  or  that  we  do  not  need  more 
doctors  and  nurses  and  dentists  and 
technicians.  But  I  strongly  protest  when 
oCBcials  of  the  Federal  Government  imply 
that  medical  and  health  services  in  this 
country  are  inferior  to  those  in  European 
countries  and  recite  infant  mortality 
rates  and  life  expectancy  figures  as  proof. 

According  to  Dr.  Stanley  S.  B.  Gilder, 
a  British  physician  and  executive  editor 
of  the  World  Medical  Journal: 

There  la  simply  no  correlation  between 
health  statistics  of  the  United  States  and 
thoee  of  Europe.  To  argue  statistics  from 
one  country  to  another  la  ridiculous. 

More  than  one  authority  has  agreed 
that  there   are   an  infinite   variety   of 


problems  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  statistics  because  of  differences  in 
methods  of  collecting  aiMl  recording  in- 
formation, differences  In  definitions,  dif- 
ferences in  the  time  of  registering  deaths 
and  births,  and  differences  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  statistics. 

It  is  a  well-documented  fact  that  imder 
certain  circumstances  a  birth  recorded 
In  one  country  as  a  live  birth  will  be  Usted 
in  another  as  a  stillbirth.  The  Nether- 
lands, which  boasts  the  lowest  Infant 
mortality  rate  in  the  western  world,  does 
not  list  among  its  infant  deaths  those 
babies  who  die  before  the  birth  is  regis- 
tered. If  they  die  within  3  or  4  days 
they  are  recorded  as  stillbirths.  If  a  live- 
bom  infant  of  less  than  28  weeks  gesta- 
tion dies  before  registration  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  event  Is  not  recorded  in 
either  birth  or  death  statistics.  Each  of 
these  events  would  be  recorded  as  an 
Infant  death  in  this  country  and  be  re- 
flected in  our  infant  mortality  statistics. 

An  infant  mortality  study  published 
in  1963  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  repeatedly  warning  of  pit- 
falls in  c(»nparlng  statistics,  pointed 
out  that  differences  in  definitions  and 
statistical  practices  in  Sweden  and  the 
Netherlands  could  well  understate  in- 
fant mortality  rates  by  one  to  three 
points  compared  with  the  United  States, 
perhaps  even  more. 

Is  It  unreasonable  to  suggest,  consid- 
ering the  degree  of  uncertainty,  that 
this  understatement  might  be  four  or 
five  points? 

It  does  seem  odd  that  these  critics  of 
American  medicine  are  blind  to  all  evi- 
dence except  that  which  serves  their 
piirposes — whatever  they  may  be.  With- 
out exception,  they  willfully  neglect  to 
point  out  that  the  statistical  evidence 
indicates  that  the  United  States  has  a 
better  record  than  the  majority  of  other 
nations  in  saving  the  lives  of  mothers 
during  childbirth.  It  appears  to  be  (^ 
no  interest  at  all  to  them  that  statistics 
also  show  that  more  babies  die  unborn 
in  other  coimtries  than  in  the  United 
States.  They  will  talk  all  day  about 
infant  mortality  rates  being  lower  in 
Sweden  and  never  menUon  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  abortion  Is  legal  in  Sweden 
and  not  in  the  United  States.  TTie  le- 
galized destruction  of  fetuses  must  have 
some  Influence  on  the  infant  mortality 
rate  In  Sweden. 

Anyone  who  puts  his  mind  to  It  can 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  statistical  non- 
sense. According  to  the  United  Nations 
Demographic  Yearbook,  most  of  the  ria- 
tlons  of  Western  Europe  have  a  higher 
suicide  rate  than  the  United  States. 
Now,  as  we  all  know,  a  sick  man  is  not 
a  happy  man.  Does  it  not  logically  fol- 
low, therefore,  that  more  Europeans  than 
Americans  commit  suicide  because  they 
are  sicker  than  we  are?  Does  that  not 
prove  that  Americans  get  better  medical 
care  than  Europeans? 

I  submit,  Mr  Speaker,  that  that  is  no 
more  ridiciilous  than  implying  that  in- 
ferior medical  care  is  the  reason  Amer- 
icans have  a  higher  death  rate  from 
heart  disease.  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
the  causes  of  heart  disease  are  not  well 
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understood.  There  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence to  support  the  theory  that  Amer- 
icans have  more  heart  attacks  because 
they  live  too  high  on  the  hog — they  eat 
too  much,  smoke  too  much,  get  too  little 
exercise,  and  live  at  too  fast  a  pace.  If 
this  Is  true,  we  are  dying  from  too  much 
wealth,  not  from  too  little  medical  care. 

When  we  talk  about  who  lives  longer, 
Europeans  or  Americans,  we  are  talking 
about  economics  as  well  as  medicine.  If 
more  Americans  are  eating  themselves  to 
death,  it  Is  also  true  that  more  of  them 
are  slaughtering  each  other  on  the  high- 
ways— and  these  fatalities  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  lowering  life  expect- 
ancy. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  Euro- 
peans live  longer  actually  or  only  statis- 
tically. I  doubt  that  the  quality  of 
medicine  has  much  to  do  with  It.  The 
statistical  Swede  in  Sweden,  we  are  told, 
lives  2.7  years  longer  than  the  statistical 
American  in  America.  But  It  Is  also  a 
matter  of  record  that  a  Swede  In  Minne- 
sota outlives  a  Swede  in  Sweden.  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Keppel,  to  be  corxslstent,  would 
have  to  argue  that  that  proves  the  Min- 
nesota Swede  gets  better  medical  care 
than  the  Swede  in  Sweden. 

I  would  also  ask  Mr.  Keppel,  and  his 
like-minded  critics,  why  they  are  so  re- 
luctant to  measure  the  quality  of  medi- 
cine In  terms  of  medical  progress?  "  I 
challenge  them  to  name  one  country 
that  can  match  the  record  of  medical 
progress  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  which  Mr  Keppel 
claims  has  slipped  so  badly,  has  made 
more  Important  drug  discoveries  in  the 
last  20  years  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined — broad-spectrum  anti- 
biotics, steroids,  tranquilizers,  radlo- 
.^^tlve  materials,  suid  polio  and  measles 
vaccines.  And  let  me  ask  where  open- 
heart  surgery  and  a  good  many  other 
surgical  techiUques  were  developed  and 
perfected? 

I  am  compelled  to  question  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  try  to  discredit  Amer- 
ican medicine,  and  who  downgrade  the 
United  States  in  the  process,  by  the  de- 
vice of  selective  statistics,  knowing  full 
well  the  dubious  validity  of  these  statis- 
tics. I  believe  their  motives  are  clearly 
suspect  when  they  piUT>osely  Ignore  far 
better  tests  of  the  quality  of  medical  and 
health  services. 

Cancer  is  a  good  example.  The  death 
rate  for  cancer  in  this  country  Is  well 
below  that  of  any  other  Western  nation. 
Since  many  cases  of  cancer  are  treatable, 
the  lower  death  rate  in  this  country 
strongly  suggests.  If  it  does  not  prove, 
that  medical  treatment  of  this  leading 
killer  is  better  here  than  In  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  same  holds  true  for  other  dis- 
eases— tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  strokes, 
and  Influenza,  for  example.  All  these  are 
treatable,  and  all  of  them  result  In  fewer 
deaths  per  capita  In  the  United  States 
than  In  Western  Europe. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  Ignore  the 
statistics  that  do  not  suit  us.  as  Mr.  Kep- 
pel does,  and  let  us  forget  about  the 
possibility  of  statistical  error.  Let  us 
talk  about  cancer  and  strokes  and  pneu- 
monia; let  us  talk  about  maternal  death 


rates  and  fetal  death  rates;  let  us  talk 
about  new  drug  discoveries  and  open- 
heart  surgery.  Is  there  any  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  proved  statisti- 
cally that  we  have  the  best  medical  care 
in  the  world  right  here  In  these  United 
States? 

Statistics.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  no  substi- 
tute for  honesty  and  commonsense.  I 
think  it  Is  high  time  some  of  our  Federal 
ofiBcials  were  made  aware  of  It. 

This  becomes  highly  significant  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  this  country  is 
about  to  embark  upon  a  very  radical  ex- 
periment in  health  care  in  our  society. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram for  medical  care  treatment  for 
older  people,  we  Indeed  are  radically 
changing  our  medical  system.  As  I  said 
In  a  speech  before  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation last  August,  we  here  have  the 
highest  standard  of  medical  care  and 
treatment  in  the  world,  based  upon  the 
traditional  American  system.  It  there- 
fore places  an  awesome  burden  upon 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  this 
radical  innovation,  which  I  am  sure  they 
feel  will  actually  Improve  health  care  for 
the  older  people,  and  all  of  us. 

But  It  places  an  awesome  burden  on 
them  In  radically  changing  this  system 
to  preserve  the  quality  we  have  and  go  on 
to  the  further  progress  that  the  system 
unchanged  radically  promised  that  we 
would  have. 

Is  It  possible  that  Mr.  Keppel  is  merely 
soimdlng  the  beginning  note  for  some  of 
these  people  In  the  administration  who 
are  having  sober  second  thoughts  on  this 
awesome  responsibility  that  they  have 
assimied,  to  hedge  on  this  responsibility. 
What  they  might  be  engaged  In  is  trying 
to  denigrate  American  medicine  so  that 
as  this  novel  program  develops  and  the 
quality  of  medical  care  for  all  of  us.  In- 
cluding the  older  people,  declines,  they 
will  not  be  held  responsible  for  making 
American  health  care  second  best.  Well, 
if  that  is  their  objective,  I  wish  to  make 
It  quite  clear  that  I  Intend  to  follow 
their  statements  and  to  make  them  prove 
each  point  as  they  go  along. 

The  record  already  shows  that  Sen- 
ator RiBicorr,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Sec- 
retary Celebrezze,  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  said 
In  public  hearings,  under  my  Interroga- 
tion, In  answer  to  this  question,  "Is  there 
any  question  that  the  ITnlted  States  has 
the  greatest  health  care  system  in  the 
world  and  the  finest  health  treatment?" 
that  there  Is  no  question,  indeed,  that  we 
do  have  the  finest  health  care  system  in 
the  world. 

My  concluding  remarks  are.  that  this 
is  not  compl€w:ency  that  I  am  expressing. 
Because  we  have  the  best  does  not  mean 
we  are  not  a  long  way  from  having  a 
perfect  system.  We  need  continuing  in- 
novation and  improving  of  quality.  This 
Is  what  I  am  most  fearful  of  with  this 
radical  change,  that  we  hit  at  the  very 
thing  that  has  produced  this  great 
quality,  the  innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion provided  by  the  great  free  system  of 
medicine. 

There  is  one  other  point.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  already  to  have  reports  come 
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In  that  many  older  people  are  holdlr 
off  on  needed  operations  and  needi 
medical  attention  at  this  time.  Tht 
are  waiting  for  June  1966,  when  th 
Government  programs  will  take  ove 
This,  If  true,  is  undermining  already  tl 
quality  of  health  care  that  our  old. 
people  should  have  right  now.  But  , 
Is  also  going  to  Impose  a  very  aggravate 
burden  on  our  limited  health  faculties^ 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and,  above  & 
on  our  limited  skills — doctors,  nurse 
and  hospital  technicians.  This  thlr 
will  come  about  in  the  months  follow 
Ing  June. 

As  we  who  thought  that  it  was  ill  ac 
vised  to  adopt  a  federalized,  socialize 
system  of  the  health  care  for  the  age*. 
have  pointed  out,  the  problems  in  healt' 
care  for  the  aged  and  problems  of  healt: 
care  in  our  society — and  there  has  bee 
for  a  number  of  years — had  been  a  lack ; 
sufficient  facilities,  a  lack  of  hospitals, 
lack  of  equipment,  and  a  lack  of  skills- 
doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians.   It  wa 
not  lack  of  money.    It  was  lack  of  trair 
ing  in  the  schools  and  all  that  goes  wit 
moving  a  society  forward  in  these  Im 
portant  areas — and  our  society  was  mo\ 
ing  and  doing  things.    We  had  develope 
and  were  developing  in  Increasing  fasi 
ion  health  Insurance  to  cover  older  pe< 
pie.    Health  insurance  had  reached  th 
point  where  it  was  covering  some  60  per 
cent  of  the  older  people.     The  record 
Indicated  that  this  was  going  to  becon 
almost  a  complete  coverage  in  the  forr 
seeable  future   through  the  tradition. 
American  system. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  and  « 
did  have  an  Eidequate  system  to  take  ca: 
of  those  older  people  who  could  not  a: 
ford  health  insurance  for  medical  car 
There  were  some  15  or  20  percent  of  11 
aged  in  this  category.  But  here  we  ha 
radically  changed  the  system  which  wh. 
serving  so  well  85  percent  of  our  olde 
people,  most  of  the  people  In  our  societ 
too,  in  order  to  try  to  solve  a  proble: 
of  the  15  percent. 

We  wanted  to  improve  the  system  f 
the  15  percent.  But  not  to  alter  U 
system  that  proved  so  satisfacto- 
for  the  85  percent.  We  thought  we  ha 
moved  forward  to  do  so,  and  felt  that 
was  unnecessary  to  basically  alter  U 
system  as  we  have  done.  Time  alone  w. 
tell  the  outcome. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
International  T«eni>8  in  Infant  Mo«tm.i- 

AND  Theui  Implications  fo«  th«  Uwrr: 

States 
(By  Sam   Shapiro,   P.A.P.H.A..   and  I«»o  ^ 
Mortyama.  Ph.D.,  F.AP.H-A  » 

(Note.— A  report  1«  presented  of  lnt«rr. 
tlonal  compartsona  made  to  assess  the  w 
and    level   of   the   Infant    mortality  rste 
the   United   States.     Even  when  correctloi 
are   made   for   difference   of   deflnlUon  vl- 
reportlng.  It  appears  that  part  of  the  *xc«" 
in  the  neonatal  mortality  rate  in  the  Coltw 
States  is  real.     Various  aspects  of  the  Ml 
Ings  are  discussed.) 

The  virtual  halt  In  the  downward  tr»i 
of  the  Infant  mortality  rate  during  t- 
1960s  m  the  United  SUtew  has  been  notr 
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•  Morlyama,  I.  M..  "Recent  Changes  in  1 
fant  Mortality  Trend,"  Public  Health  w\ 
75.  6;   391-405   (May).  1960. 


tt  well  ••  the  unfavorable  position  of  this 

-ountry  with  respect  to  the  Infant  mortality 
problem  as  compared  with  the  situation  In 
jm        Other  countries.' 

For  many  years  health  authorities  have 
jMtnted  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  high 
^te  of  decrease  In  the  mortality  loss  in 
nj^cy.  When  the  rate  of  decline  first 
jurted  to  slow  down  this  was  not  viewed 
vltb  particular  alarm.  The  change  could 
tie  Interpreted  as  Inevitable  since  the  steep 
ieellne  could  not  continue  Indefinitely. 
But.  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  slow- 
down has  caused  concern  and  sharpened  In- 
terest In  additional  analysis  of  the  course 
Qf  tbe  Infant  mortaUty  rate. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  examine  In- 
(trastlonal  trends  In  Infant  mortality  In 
ptster  detail  to  see  whether  the  trend  for 
the  United  States  reflects  a  general  phenom- 
enon, and  to  see  If  the  experience  In  other 
countries  encourages  hope  for  further  Im- 
portant reductions  In  the  Infant  mortality 
r»t«  for  the  United  States. 

The  Infant  mortality  rates  for  the  fol- 
ioilng  countries  were  Included  In  the  study: 
AuxtrsllB.  Canada.  Denmark.  England  and 
WklM,  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
und,  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
TtuM  countries  are  characterized  by  com- 
pirtUTCly  low  Infant  mortaUty  rates  for  a 
long  period  of  time.-*  All  of  them  have  had 
tor  many  years  a  well  developed  vital  regls- 
wtlon  Bystem.  and  the  de"nltlo«i  of  live 
btrtb  and  the  reporting  requirements  for 
euly  Infant  deaths  have  been  stable. 

Dst*  for  these  countries  represent  tbe 
most  fiTorable  set  of  statistics  for  study 
of  comparative  trends.  However,  there  are 
ortaln  problems  of  interpretation  of  the 
lercli  of  mortality  arising  from  differences 
in  definition  of  live  birth  and  fetal  death, 
ud  from  differences  in  statistical  practice. 
In  order  to  assess  this  problem,  a  questlon- 
nilre  was  sent  to  the  countries  Included  In 
tbe  itudy  to  bring  up  to  date  the  Informa- 
OoB  on  deflnlUons  and  registration  practices 
cuTTtni  in  1950  as  reported  by  the  United 
HtUons  Statistical  OfBce.»  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, tbe  definitions  and  practices  re- 
mained u  they  were  In  1950. 

There  are  some  differences  In  the  criteria 
(or  tbe  registration  of  an  event  as  a  live 
tmh  The  effect  of  these  differences  Is  to 
''filter  in  event  In  some  countries  as  a  live 
Mrth  and  an  Infant  death,  whereas  In  others 
•  Umllar  event  would  be  registered  and 
counted  as  a  stUlblrth.  Although  this  dlf- 
Jerence  has  little  effect  on  the  Uve-blrth 
rttaitlca.  it  could  affect  the  Infant  mortality 
™t«  »nd.  particularly,  the  neonatal  rate. 

la  most  countries,  "any  sign  at  life"  Is 
^km  u  one  of  the  criteria.  In  tbe  United 
«»tet.  the  criteria  for  registration  specify  a 
[wige  of  alternative  evidence,  such  as  breath- 
*«.  heart  action,  pulsation  of  umbilical 
wd.  movement  of  voluntary  muscles,  and 
»  forth,  whereas  In  most  of  tbe  other 
jwntrtes  the  definitions  lack  specificity. 
Whether  or  not  the  specification  of  the  var- 
«"  rtgng  affects  registration  of  live  births 
«not  known,  but  It  Is  probably  mlnUnal 
twipared  with  other  registration  problems. 

•Progress  in  reducing  infant  mortality 
^bltK  Children  9,  6:  201  (September- 
**«**r).  1962. 

w*"*"^'^*'  couhtry  which  recorded  low  In- 
»M  mortality  rates  for  years  Is  Iceland.    Be- 

»^  of  the  small  frequency  of  infant  deaths 
»«  in  19(»),  the  rates  are  subject  to  wide 
^Uons  Therefore,  data  for  this  country 
«»  not  included  in  this  study. 
oc  ..^  Nations  Handbook  of  Vital  Statls. 
j«^  Studies  in  Methods."  Series  P.  No.  7. 
"niL  «  •  ^■^■'  StatUtlcal  Office  of  the 
^^Nauona  (AprU),  1965.  Differences  Ui 
^aons  and  pracUces  exist  not  only 
;^ng  countries  but  In  the  Unlt«J  States. 
tJ^^  '°**  Canada;  there  are  aUo  dlffer- 

ui,  »^°"*  ^^^  °'  Provinces  In  deflnl- 
*»»  and  practices. 


A  more  important  problem  Is  tbe  more  re- 
strictive definition  used  in  Sweden  wherein 
breathing  Is  taken  as  the  only  criterion  of 
Ufe.  An  Infant  bom  that  did  not  breathe 
but  showed  other  evidence  of  life  would  be 
counted  as  a  stillbirth  In  Sweden  up  to 
I960."  In  the  other  countries  represented 
In  the  study,  this  Infant  would  be  counted 
as  a  live  birth  and  an  Infant  death. 

In  a  survey  of  lylng-ln  hospitals  In  Swe- 
den In  1956  reported  by  Soop,'  some  17  per- 
cent of  the  registered  stillbirths  showed 
other  signs  of  life  but  did'  not  breathe. 
This  represented  about  0.1  percent  of  the 
Uve-blrth  total  which  Is  almost  Identical 
with  the  profKDrtlon  found  In  about  20.IX)0 
live  births  that  occurred  In  1959-81  In 
selected  hospitals  in  the  United  States. •• 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Infant  mortality  rates  for 
Sweden  would  be  at  least  one  point  higher 
If  the  more  Inclusive  definition  of  Uve  birth 
adopted  by  other  countries  were  used.  Por 
example,  on  a  comparable  definition  of  live 
birth,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  for  Sweden 
In  1959  may  be  17.6  per  1,000  live  births 
rather  than  the  rate  of  16.6  which  was  re- 
corded for  that  year.  The  effect  may  actu- 
ally be  greater,  but  as  a  maxlmiun  It  prob- 
ably Is  not  much  more  than  two  or  three 
points. 

There  Is  a  problem  In  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Infant  mortality  rate  for  the  Nether- 
lands. This  Involves  the  statistical  practice 
of  excluding  from  birth  or  death  registra- 
tion a  Uve-bom  Infant  of  less  than  38  weeka 
gestation  that  dies  before  registration.  If 
these  deaths  are  Included  In  the  computa- 
tion of  rates,  the  neonatal  mortality  rate 
for  the  Netherlands  In  1960  Is  I3.S  per  1,000 
live  births  rather  than  13.1.  tbe  recorded 
figure.*^  Tbe  corresponding  figure  for  tbe 
total  Infant  mortality  rate  Is  17.9  Instead  of 
16.6. 

Another  problem  relates  to  differences  In 
the  registration  reqiUrements  for  fetal 
deaths.  All  of  the  States  In  the  United  States 
require  registration  of  all  fetal  deaths  or 
those  of  20  weeks  or  more  gestation,  whereas 
the  other  countries  confine  registration  to 
dead  fetuses  of  28  weeks  or  more  gestation. 
Other  things  l>elng  equal,  the  effect  of  this 
difference  In  definition  would  generally  be 
to  record  fewer  fetal  deaths  In  these  other 
countries  because  of  the  tendency  to  undor- 
estlma*e  gestation  age  slightly  over  38  weeks 
to  avoid  registration  of  the  fetal  death. 

One  Indication  of  this  may  be  found  In 
the  experience  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
years  past,  the  varlovis  States  have  changed 
from  time  to  time  the  requirements  for  the 
reporting  of  fetal  deaths.  In  general,  tbe 
effect  of  the  revision  was  to  require  registra- 
tion of  dead  fetuses  of  lower  gestation  age. 
Por  example.  In  the  early  1950's,  seven  States 
revised  their  laws  to  make  reportable  all 
products  of  conception  regardless  of  gesta- 
tion age.  Prior  to  this,  the  law  required  the 
registration  of  dead  fetuses  after  at  least  20 
weeks  of  gestation. 

The  effect  of  such  changes  in  registration 
reqiUrements    has   varied.      In    general,    the 


*•  This  sltxiatlon  may  also  have  t>een  true 
tintll  recent  years  In  several  of  the  Provinces 
of  Canada.  However,  the  effect  on  the  rates 
for  Canada  as  a  whole  Is  believed  to  be 
negUglble. 

•Soop,  Erik.  "Sweden's  Infant  Mortality 
and  tbe  DefliUtlon  of  Live  Birth."  Svenaka 
L&kartldnlngen  56,  16:  1148.  1958. 

*•  These  provisional  and  unpublished  fig. 
ures  were  provided  tbrotigh  the  courtesy  of 
tbe  collaborative  project  sponsored  by  tbe 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  on  cerebral  palsy,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  other  sensory  and  nervous 
system  disorders  of  Infancy  and  cblldbood. 

•*Data  provided  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  The  Hague, 
the  Netherlands. 


number  of  fetuses,  say,  30  weeks  and  over. 
Increased  after  the  change  In  the  definition 
of  a  reportable  feUl  death.  Por  the  seven 
States  referred  to  above,  the  increase  varied 
from  0  to  50  percent,  and  the  average  was  17 
percent. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  precisely  bow  many 
fewer  fetal  deaths  of  38  weeks  or  more  ges- 
tation would  be  registered  In  tbe  United 
States  If  the  laws  required  registration  only 
of  fetal  deaths  of  at  least  this  gestation  age. 
However,  the  differences  In  registration  re- 
quirements between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  will  probably  have  the  effect 
of  substantially  fewer  fetal  deaths  of  28 
weeks  or  more  being  recorded  In  the  foreign 
data.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  indication 
of  substantial  underreglstratlon  of  fetal 
deaths  In  the  United  States.*  This  may  very 
well  be  true  for  other  countries,  but  no 
study  of  the  fetal  death  registration  prob- 
lem has  been  made  elsewhere. 

In  summary,  tbe  differences  In  definitions 
and  statistical  practices  In  two  countries. 
Sweden  and  the  Netherlands,  may  result  In 
an  understatement  in  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  of  one  to  three  p>oints  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries.  Including  tbe  United 
States.  There  is  greater  uncertainty  about 
measures  of  fetal  loss.  This,  of  course,  also 
affects  the  perinatal  mortality  rate.  Any  In- 
ternational differences  In  these  measures 
must  be  viewed  with  caution. 

undinos 

Infant  mortaUty 

The  infant  mortality  trends  over  tbe  past 
25  years  are  cbaracterlBed  by  major  declines 
in  all  countries  Included  In  this  study  (see 
table  No.  1 ) .  The  progress  In  the  reduction 
of  Infant  loss  does  not  refiect  consistent  and 
continuotis  decreases  over  the  whole  period, 
Por  some  countries  It  Is  clear  that  wartime 
conditions  exerted  a  great  influence  on  tbe 
Infant  mortality  rate,  while  for  others  it  is 
not  so  certain  why  some  of  the  reversals  oc- 
curred. Other  periods  of  stability  or  Increases 
In  tbe  rate  are  also  found.  This  makes  diffi- 
cult assessment  of  Infant  mortality  rates 
over  a  short  run.  Nevertheless,  certain  time 
periods  stand  out  as  of  particular  Importance 
In  Interpreting  the  course  of  tbe  infant  mor- 
tality rate. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  decreased  at  a  rate  of  over  3  percent  per 
year  during  the  period  lB3fr-60.  Be«rlnnlng 
about  I960  the  rate  began  to  level  off.  At 
first.  It  might  have  been  dismissed  as  another 
temporary  change,  but  this  has  persisted  for 
a  decade.  Between  1950  and  1900.  the  total 
decrease  in  the  rate  was  only  about  10  per- 
cent, and  tbe  annual  rate  of  decrease  was 
about  one- third  of  the  rate  of  decline  In  tbe 
previous  period.  Tbe  provisional  figure  for 
1961  represents  the  lowest  Iniant  mortality 
rate  ever  recorded  for  the  United  States. 
However,  neither  this  rate  nor  the  prelimi- 
nary returns  for  the  first  S  months  of  1903 
give  a  clear  Indication  of  resumption  of  a 
significant  downward  trend. 

The  mortaUty  trends  for  a  number  of 
countries  of  low  mortality  were  Interrupted 
by  World  War  II.  The  wartime  Increases  In 
the  Infant  mortality  rate  were  partlculary 
severe  for  tbe  Netherlands.  Plnland.  and  Nor- 
way and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  England  and 

•  Id  New  York  City,  where  registration  of 
all  fetal  deaths  was  promoted  for  years  and 
where  fetal  death  registration  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  l)etter  than  most  areas.  Baum- 
gartner.  L.;  Wallace,  H.  M.;  Landsberg.  E.; 
and  Pessln.  V.  ( 'Inadequacy  of  Routine  Re- 
porting of  Petal  Deaths."  AJ.P.H.  89:  1549- 
1552  (December),  1949)  found  14  percent  of 
fetal  deaths  In  the  3d  trimester  were  not  re- 
ported. Including  unknown  gestation  age. 
the  corresponding  figure  Is  33  percent.  This 
study  was  based  on  data  for  1943-45,  but 
it  Is  not  likely  that  significant  changes  have 
occurred  since  that  time. 
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Ad.e,-,  Major  reduction*  In  tbe  Infant  mor- 
(■kiLii.y  r»i«  occurred  In  oumy  countries  tbe 
ftv  arter  tlM  war  ended.  Thla  waa  foUowed 
by   a.    p<?r!od    ('.*4«-1950)    of   Important   de- 

cre<u>ea  .;,  ai.  nxsiiii  The  greatest  reductlone 
■<  —p  ;  :  "  ^  .1  and  Walee,  the  Nether- 
^iuL-i.  Nor*.  .,  i..  a  Finland  (6  to  9  percent 
per  -,ta.:  :  :.*>  r.fant  mortality  ratea  lor 
i>»':i:ri.ir<.  -j.-tlen.  and  Switzerland  declined 
.. ;.  A  r«i«  ,,;  Aoout  5  percent  per  year.  Por 
A  isiraiiii  m.'.ii'iH  New  Zealand,  and  the 
L  ni.etl  StaUM.  ti.i;  rate  of  decrease  waa  some- 
*-na  j-i-x'^T.  but  lUll  algnlflcantly  high  (3  to 
4  TfT-f  n  •,  per  year ) . 

l~:.f  leveling  off  of  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  In  the  United  States  very  early  In  the 
decade  past  la  not  matched  by  the  experience 
of  any  other  country.  However,  a  Blowing 
down  or  cessation  In  the  decline  of  the  rate 


In  more  recent  years  may  b«  observed  for 
a  number  of  other  countries  such  as  Aus- 
tralia, Kngland  and  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  Por  example,  the  infant 
mortaUty  rate  for  New  ZSealand  has  been  vir- 
tually flat  since  1063.  In  England  and  Wales 
and  Australia,  the  rate  of  decline  slowed  up 
markedly  beginning  about  1955  to  1956. 
No  clear,  rapid  downward  movement  in  the 
infant  mortality  rate  Is  evident  in  the  past 
few  years  for  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Some  of  these  changes  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  prolonged  stagnation  in 
the  Infant  mortality  rate.  However,  It  seema 
slgnlflcant  that  the  leveling  off  of  the  infant 
mortality  rate  for  tbe  United  SUtes  started 
considerably  earlier  than  in  tbe  other  coun- 
tries, when,  in  fact,  some  were  still  experi- 
encing a  major  decline  In  the  rate.  The  in- 
fant  mortality   rate    for   the   United   States 


would  have  to  start  decreasing  much  mor* 
abarply  in  the  future  to  reverse  the  (trau 
Impression  that  the  United  States  is  lag^ 
behind  many  countries  in  reducing  the  io2 
Infancy. 

What  makes  the  preceding  much  mora  in- 
portant  U  that  the  ccMnparlsons  lavol»e 
countries  with  low  Infant  mortality  ratM 
Otherwise,  one  might  be  tempted  to  attrib- 
ute the  greater  decline  in  the  rates  for  tlu 
other  countries  to  a  period  of  "catching  up  - 
While  differences  in  deflnltlon  and  tcport- 
Ing  practices  create  certain  difflcultki  t«r 
International  comparisons,  tbe  infant  nor. 
tallty  rates  for  Australia,  Denmark,  EngUod 
and  Wales,  Finland,  New  Zealand,  and  Swlt*. 
erland  are  almost  certainly  lower  than  Uut 
for  tbe  United  States,  and  the  rates  for  tbe 
Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  very 
definitely  lower. 


Tablb  1.- 

-fnfanl  morlality  rates 

•  Selected  countries,  1935-60  (exclutive  of  fetal  deaths.     Rates  per  1,000  lice  births) 

Ye« 

AiiitrsHai 

Caa«1s> 

Denmark' 

EnElanil  aad 
Wales 

Finland* 

Netherlands 

New 
Zealand* 

Norway 

Sweden 

SwUicrland 

Coiled  Suta 

HBO. 

».2 
21. » 
».i 

21.4 
21.7 

ao 

23.1 

as 
•n.i 

25.2 
M.S 

2S.8 
27.  S 

m.i 

2(10 
29.4 
Sl.S 
MlI 

M.i 
39.7 
3*4 
SB.) 

aa.1 

18.1 
41.2 
39.8 

?7.3 
28.4 
JO.  2 
30.9 

ai.9 

31.3 
31.9 

as.6 

38.2 
38.6 
41.  S 
43.3 
43.7 
45.  t 
4<l7 
SI.  3 
M.7 
83.7 
83.8 
88.7 
M  4 
8D.7 
0.8 
7&8 
M.1 
71. « 

21.8 
21.2 
22.8 
23.1 
23.8 
34  9 
J5.  8 
26.8 
37.8 
29.8 
29.9 
32.7 
34.8 
41.8 
40.9 
47.0 
44.8 
48.9 
48.8 
80.7 
87.4 
80.8 
52  7 
87.6 
88.8 
6&* 

21.0 
23.6 
34.8 
27  9 
28.4 
29.7 
30. « 
34.3 
31.8 
38.4 
43.5 
48. 8 
81.9 
88.8 
88.2 
68.2 
88.8 
49.8 
87.2 
89.2 
88.3 
88.8 
67.8 
68.8 
68.9 
86.8 

16.8 
16.8 
17.2 
17.2 
19.  U 
20.2 
21.2 
22  2 
22.6 
25.1 
28.2 
26.8 
'29.3 
33.5 
38.7 
79.7 
46.3 
40.1 
39.5 
43.6 
39  I 
33.7 
36.8 
38.1 
38.9 
40.0 

19.7 
19  9 

19  4 

20.0 
19.4 
20.1 

20  0 
20.1 
21.8 
22.8 
22.7 
23  8 
21.9 
28.0 
28.1 
28.0 
30.1 
31.4 
28.7 
29.8 
.10.2 
31.1 
35.6 
31.2 
31.0 
32.3 

16.6 
16.6 
18.9 
17.8 
17.3 
17.4 
18.7 
18  7 
20.0 
21.6 
21.0 
23  3 
23.2 
28.4 
20.8 
29.9 
31.1 
28.9 
29.8 
37.0 
39  2 
39.8 
42.8 
48.3 
43.4 
48.9 

21.1 

22.2 
22.2 
22.9 
28.8 
26.5 
27.2 
29  8 
28.1 
30.1 
31  2 
34.3 
88  9 
39.3 
39.2 
40.7 
42.2 
39  8 
38.3 
41.1 
46.2 
42  8 
43.8 
46.7 
46.5 
47.9 

1W9  ..     . 

22.8 
22.4 

a.4 

21. 9 
23.2 
28.9 

n.2 

28.9 
28.9 
30.7 
34.5 
38.3 
40.4 
4.V8 
48.3 
47.7 
44.8 
47.6 
88.0 
80.2 
88.1 
88.7 
88.1 
67.3 
71.0 

IS.  7 
20.0 
20.8 
21.2 
20.6 
21.4 
22.0 
23.7 
28.7 
28.2 
27.7 
29.6 
S4.8 
34.6 
36.4 
3«.7 
38.4 
35.9 
43  0 
.■W  7 
37.2 
37.3 
42.0 
42.0 
44.2 

HI 

1M8. 

HI 

1»S7 

»1 

I9S8. 

a.1 

HM 

Kl 

1«M 

384 

itoa 

%.^ 

19S2 

9.1 

IMl 

at 

lOJO... 

a.4 

1949. 

HI 

1948 

1»47 

194« 

1948 

31  J 

12] 

n.1 

1944. 

laa 

1942 

IMl  

38.1 
»l 

«« 

m.t 

45.3 
471 
481 

ill 
H< 

U.I 

U.7 

:>i'"             ..... 

.•<W8- I 

is37_ 

M. 

lasa 

'  Eichides  Tollblooded  aborl(ines.  Data  tabulated  by  year  ot  reglstrBtion  ratber  than 
"•(^rrpnoe. 

'  I988-40  exeludliic  YakoB.  Norwest  Terrllanes,  and  prior  ts  1950  Newfoundland 
which  became  tix  lOlh  Provluoe.  Apr.  1,  1949.  Data  Include  events  among  Canadian 
reddenu  temporarily  In  the  Cnited  States.  Exclude  erents  among  \LS.  residents 
temporarily  la  Canada. 

•  Eicludlnc  Fiteroe  islands  1832-48:  Faeroe  Islands  and  QreealaBd  startinc  1949. 


<  Prior  to  1981  data  are  for  Finnish  nationals  In  Finland  only.    Becinnlat  1931  itu 
are  for  natlonais  teniporarliy  outside  rountrv. 
•  Eieludes  Maoris.    By  year  of  registration  rather  than  year  of  eccurrence. 

Sewoes:  Files  of  the  SUtlslical  Office  of  the  Cnited  Nations  and  annual  TOliimanf 
the  National  Viul  Sutistlcs  UUislon,  PubUc  Health  Service,  Departmeat  of  Uealth. 
EdncaUon,  and  Welfare. 


Neonatal,  fetal,  and  perinatal  mortality 
To  clarify  the  nature  of  the  differentials 
:n   -rfi-.aa  and  levels  of  tbe  Infant  mortality 
•iies  a-    ;3sed  above,  the  loss  during  early 

Ti/a.-i,  7  ij.u  subsequent  mortality  during 
t,,.e  .".rs*.  -sHr  of  life  have  been  examined 
s<»pAri-,<».Y  .\!  »rtaUty  shortly  after  birth  is 
he».  ,.v  ..'i!!  it-:. red  by  prenatal  circumstancea 
*     i.  p,6.:.,4,H.  environmental  conditions  re- 


sponsible for  a  small  but  slgnlflcant  part 
of  the  total  mortality  In  this  period.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  flrst  year  of  life  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  prenatal  and  postnatal 
factors  and  their  effects  on  mortality  rates 
is  reversed. 

Por  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  time 
Interval  selected  for  the  "early"  deaths  Is  the 
neonaUl  period  (I.e.,  the  flrst  28  days  follow- 
ing birth).    The  loss  during  this  period  has 


for  years  acounted  for  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  tbe  total  mortality  during  the  year 
following  birth  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
most  other  countries.  Accordingly,  much  o( 
what  has  been  said  about  the  trend  patteni 
in  Infant  mortality  holds  tor  neonatal  mor- 
tality (table  No.  2).  Perhaps  the  ouUtand- 
ing  difference  la  the  faot  that  the  toUl  infant 
mortality  rates  have  generally  undergone 
greater  relative  decreases. 


i'.. 

>«,...  2.— A 

eonaiat  mortality  rales: 

SeUeUd  countries,  1935-60  {exclusive  of  fetal  deaths.     RaUs  per  1.000  lie*  births)  ' 

Year 

Australia 

Canada 

Denmark 

Rnxland  and 
Wales 

FfaUsDd 

Netherlands 

New 
Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switierlaod 

rsHM 
8tat«i 

1988L 

14.6 
18.1 
14.8 
1^4 
U.6 
18.8 
16.2 
16.5 
16.6 
17.8 
17.4 
M.6 
19.6 

2as 

31.2 
21.8 
23.8 
24.0 
Ml 
28.8 
2&8 
2Sw8 
98.0 
18.1 
97  8 
37.8 

17.6 
18.4 
19.1 

2a2 

2&1 
19.8 
19.3 
21.4 
32.7 
22.6 
24.4 
34.1 
28.6 
28.8 
37.2 
28.6 
3&1 
216 
38.1 
18.8 
29.7 
3a7 
81.7 
14.3 
1118 
18.9 

15.5 
18.9 
16.2 
16.8 
16.8 
17.2 
17.7 
17.7 
18.3 
18.9 
18.3 
19.3 
19.8 
22.8 
24.2 
24.9 
312 
2.V2 
27.1 
38.9 
2«17 
28.3 
2«.l 
318 

lai 
ia4 

14.4 
18.7 
15.4 
16.6 
16.4 
18.6 
19.3 
19.7 
19.1 
19.7 
21.8 
23.1 
23.6 
24.9 
38.9 
38.9 
38.4 
22.9 
14.5 
24.7 

ia4 

28.0 
29.7 
«« 
37.8 
MLS 

12.1 
12.0 
12.0 
11.9 
13.0 
14.1 
14.7 
18.0 
15.1 
16.8 
18.4 
16.8 
17.4 
18.5 
30.9 
29.8 
23.0 
20.4 
21.0 
22.7 
21.4 
10.8 
215 
20l9 
21.8 
23.5 

14.8 
13.9 
13.6 
13.9 
13.3 
14.0 
H.3 
14.3 
15.1 
16.2 
16.6 
17.0 
18.8 
18.1 
19.1 
19.6 
20.6 
21.3 
18.7 
200 
22.9 
21.  S 
24.1 
23  2 
12.1 
23.0 

13.9 
13.0 
12.1 
13.8 
13.2 
12.9 
13.8 
13.8 
14.9 
15.9 
18.3 
16.2 
16.8 
17.8 
18.1 
19.1 
1ft  7 
18.4 
17.9 
21.4 
21.8 
24.2 
28.3 
28.6 
213 
38.6 

UL7 

t988 

1C2 
16.1 
16.3 
17.7 
17.9 
18.0 
18.6 
19.1 
18.1 
1&2 
19.1 
19.1 
22.0 
21.6 
34.9 
21.2 
22.9 

a.  6 

38.7 
2&3 
27.8 
27.3 
19.0 
39.1 
39,1 

12.4 
13.3 
12.3 
12.  4 
12.8 
11.8 
12.6 
14.1 
14.4 
14.7 
14.5 
15.7 
17.5 
16.9 
18.1 
18.3 
18.0 
17.8 

2ao 

■M.S 
204 
2ft2 
22.9 
22.1 
21.6 

111 

1967""i;;i" 

16.4 
16.6 
18.9 
18.9 
19.9 
21.2 
212 
21.3 
21.1 
'23.6 
24. « 
2S.« 
25.9 
214 
28.8 
38.8 
38.1 
27.9 
37.0 
27.7 
213 
218 

ai3 
m 

lis 

111 
18.1 
11.1 
III 
114 
111 
3,1 

ms 

2t« 

at 

Ml 
24.1 

317 
24.7 
2i7 
17.  J 
»8 
213 
214 

ai 

nt 

198«. 

1966 

1964. 

1968 

nta 

1961 

1980 

19*9 

1948 

»»47 

1948. 

1948 

1944 
194j1I~".."1 

ntt 

i9a . 

1910. 

1939 

1998 

itn 

M«8_ 

I9BS. 

'FoTfene 

ral  notes  sec  ta 

i>i»i. 

Table  S-'^- — Fetal  death  ratios:  Selected  countries,  1940-60  (fetal  deaths  of  at  least  S8  weeks  gestation  or  unknoum  gestalion  per  1,000 

live  births)  ' 


Vmt 

Australia 

Canada 

Denmark 

Enslandand 
Walee 

Finland 

Netherlands 

New 
Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden 

SwUierland 

United 
SUtes  > 

m. 

an.- 

IWL.- 

ttP- 

m- 

!»_ 

im 

IjO^     

ii'6' 

14.1 
18.3 
18.1 
18.2 
18.7 
16.4 
17.0 
18.6 
110 
10.2 
203 
21.1 

111 

U.6 
14.1 
14.4 
18.3 
18.4 
16.1 
16.8 
17.7 
18.1 
19.0 
19  8 
113 
204 
21.1 
22.6 
23.0 
214 
28.8 
28.2 
26.4 

118 
30.8 
21.6 
22.8 
22.9 
23.2 
23.8 
22.4 
22.7 
23.0 
22.6 
2Z7 
28.2 
24.1 
27.2 
27.6 
27.6 
30.1 
33.2 
34.8 
37.2 

111 
114 
U.4 
14.1 
15.1 
14.4 
17.6 
17.6 
119 
110 
116 
17.3 
17.6 
111 
113 
21.1 
202 
209 
22.1 
219 
206 

14.9 
16.8 
117 
16.9 
119 
17.0 
17.4 
17.8 
111 
111 
118 
113 
119 
201 
202 
112 
118 
118 
118 
21.1 
211 

14.3 
14.4 
110 
118 
117 
117 
17.7 
118 
17.9 
17.7 
111 
17.8 

lis 

119 
31.8 
22.8 
23.2 
26.2 
219 
219 
216 

116 
14.8 
18.6 
116 
117 
117 
119 
17.9 
118 
118 
119 
20  1 
114 
21.2 
21.7 
24.0 
23.1 
21.8 
32.4 
24.8 
38.6 

ii.9' 

13.4 
14.1 

lis 

14.8 
114 
111 
111 
118 
118 
116 
17.0 
110 
116 
111 
114 
118 
118 

lis 

30S 

14.6 
18.8 
18.8 

17.4 
17.9 
19.3 
110 
17.6 
18.8 
18.8 
16.8 
17.9 
17.4 
18.7 
19  4 
19.6 
21.1 
209 
23.0 
23.2 

U.3 
14.1 

14.7 
112 
14.9 
14.4 
118 
118 
111 
112 
114 
17.7 
114 
118 
19.9 
19.6 
207 
202 
206 
22.0 

11.7 
11.9 
13.0 
12.1 
12.6 
12.9 
114 

IML- 

UB- 

ML. 

M     

118 
14.8 
14.6 

111 

IM    

15.8 

in;        

111 

nil 

17.3 

IM5    

27.1 
27. 1 
27.4 
27.7 
27.5 
27.0 

118 

im_ 

no... 

no- 

110 
118 
301 

hm    

I  For  inDenil  notes  see  table  1 . 
For  I947-59  data  include  fetal  deaths  of  at  least  28  weeks'  gestation  and  a  pio- 


portkinate  number  of  fetal  deaths  of  unknown  (estatkon.    For  1940-41,  arallabla 
data  include  all  reported  fetal  deaths  and  are  therefore  not  shown. 


At  la  the  case  of  the  Infant  mortality 
ntt,  the  neonatal  loss  E^P^  ^^  ^^  United 
States  declined  fairly  madily  from  about 
tilt  mld-1930's  until  1950  or  1961.  Since 
theo  It  has  remained  virtually  stationary. 
lo  moat  of  the  other  countries,  tbe  rate  of 
decline  spurted  near  the  end  or  Im- 
msdlstely  after  World  War  II,  although  the 
drop  was  not  as  sharp  as  for  the  total  In- 
tut  morUUty  rave.  The  decline  persisted, 
in  {enersl,  well  beyond  the  year  that  the 
rttt  leveled  off  in  the  United  States  and.  In 
fact,  there  are  several  countries  where  the 
lite  seems  to  be  continuing  Its  descent 
(Canada,  England  and  Wales,  Finland,  and 
Switzerland).  In  all  of  the  others,  a  level- 
laj  off  has  occurred. 

Because  of  tbe  differential  rates  of  de- 
cUm  there  has  been  a  major  shift  In  the 
rtlatlve  levels  of  the  neonatal  mortality 
rates.  When  the  decline  in  the  United 
States  rate  started  to  taper  off  (1950-51), 
the  neonatal  rate  In  five  countries  (Can- 
•da,  Denmark.  England  and  Wales,  Fln- 
itiiA.  and  Switzerland)  closely  approxl- 
inated  the  figure  here.  But  now,  the 
neonatal  rates  for  all  of  the  foreign 
coontrles  shown  in  table  No.  2,  except  for 
Canada,  are  well  below  the  rate  for  tbe 
United  SUtes. 

it  Indicated  previously,  some  care  has  to 
>*  taken  in  interpreting  the  significance  of 
^  large  margin  between  the  neonatal 
»«•  In  the   United    SUtes    and    the    rate 


elsewhere  because  of  variations  In  regis- 
tration requirements  and  practices.  In 
this  connection.  It  Is  useful  to  consider  the 
relative  levels  of  fetal  mortaUty  rates  (28 
weeks  or  more  gestation)  and  then  to 
exsunine    the    perinatal    mortality   rates. 

The  need  for  bringing  Into  tbe  picture 
fetal  loss  becomes  readily  apparent  when 
International  comparisons  of  neonatal  mor- 
tality rates  are  placed  side  by  side  with 
comparisons  of  fetal  death  ratios.  In  the 
United  States,  fetal  death  ratios  have  been 
substantially  below  the  ratios  in  abnoet  all 
the  other  countries,  but  the  reverse  la  true 
for  neonatal  mortaUty  rates.  It  la  not  cer- 
tain whether  differences  In  registration  re- 
quirements and  definitions  are  entirely 
responsible  tor  this  situation.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  pregnancies  that  are 
destined  to  end  in  a  neonatal  death  In  tbe 
United  States  terminate  In  a  fetal  death 
In  other  countries.  The  perinatal  mor- 
tality rate  takes  care  of  both  sources  of 
incomi>arabillty.  What  It  cannot  do  U  to 
make  allowance  for  differential  rates  of 
repK»tlng    completeness    of    fetal    deaths. 

Before  turning  to  the  perinatal  mc»iallty 
rate.  It  is  worth  noting  that  during  tbe 
I950's.  tbe  fetal  mortality  ratio  for  tbe 
United  States  continued  to  decline  slowly 
but  steadily  In  contrast  to  tbe  virtual  halt  In 
tbe  decline  of  tbe  neonatal  rate  (table  3-A). 
This  decrease,  although  quite  modest  (about 


2  percent  per  year),  equaled  or  exceeded  tbe 
relative  decline  In  most  of  the  other  covm- 
trles  during  tbe  same  period. 

With  regard  to  perinatal  mortality  rates, 
the  margin  among  most  of  the  countries.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  has  for  years  been 
quite  small  (table  3-B),  and  In  view  of  the 
variation  in  registration  completeness  that 
may  ezUt,  It  la  difficult  to  atteu:h  great  Im- 
portance to  some  of  tbe  observed  differences. 
It  la  significant,  however,  that  whereas  the 
rate  for  the  United  States  in  1950-61  was  at 
tbe  lower  end  of  tbe  range  of  perinatal  mor- 
tality rates,  now  It  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
range.  (In  1050-51,  the  rate  waa  lower  only 
In  Norway;  In  1959-60,  the  rate  waa  higher 
only  in  England  and  Wales.)  Furthermore, 
this  reversal  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  SUtes  did  not  fare  as  well 
as  other  countries  during  tbe  1950'8  In  re- 
ducing neonaUl  mortality. 

The  primary  reason  for  examining  perl- 
naUl  morUUty  rates  has  been  to  search  for 
artlfacU  that  might  explain  the  compara- 
tively high  neonaUl  morUllty  rate  fc»  the 
United  SUtes.  Prom  tbe  preceding,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  part  but 
not  all  the  excess  could  be  attributed  to 
registration  practices,  and  It  Is  highly  likely 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  at  present  a  less 
favorable  morUllty  experience  shortly  after 
birth  than  most  of  tbe  other  countries 
studied. 


Tajlb  3B. — Perinatal  mortality  rates 


-Selected  countries,  1940-60  (neonatal  deaths  plus  fetal  deaths  of  at  least  28  weeks  gestation  or  unkrunon 
gestation  per  1,000  live  births  plus  specified  fetal  deaths)  ' 
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Australia 


211 
218 
306 
107 
304 
31.7 
32.6 
33.4 
35.8 
36.1 
36.9 
19.  S 
41.4 

'ii'i' 

48.7 
50.7 
52.4 
53.4 
61.8 


Canada 


317 
31.7 
311 
84.3 
310 
314 
313 
37.  S 
400 
40S 
42.9 
43.1 
44.4 
418 
47.7 
80.8 
61.6 
82.8 
52.9 
86.1 
88.8 


Denmark 


306 
11.8 
31.3 
34.8 
318 
819 
37.2 
318 
113 
36.4 
35.6 
36.6 
39.0 
41.8 
43.8 
tt.8 
43.7 
44.0 
46.2 
49.8 


Snidand  and 
Wales 


HO 
111 

37.8 
38.8 
39.8 
4O0 
408 
817 
416 
41.8 
40.7 
41.8 
42.6 
46.4 
60.7 
81.8 
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Netherlands 

New 
Zealand 

Norway 

39  2 

218 
37.6 

316 
28.1 

39.0 

214 

38.7 

,216 

214 

27.4 

304 

«e8.6 

29.6 

218 

31.8 

29.7 

29.9 

37.4 

Si.7 

10.9 

29.8 

27.8 

317 

31.9 

31.8 

211 

17.0 

32.2 

12.8 

27.9 

v.e 

311 

12.8 

29.3 

17. « 

34.8 

n.6 

803 

19.9 

•6.4 

36  4 

10.6 

40.0 

88.8 

84.8 

30.7 

418 

86.0 

84.0 

33.1 

tt.S 

18.2 

87.6 

86.6 

44.6 

40.7 

40.4 

38.4 

416 

48.4 

42.0 

37.7 

411 

41.1 

tt.8 

17.6 

a.» 

18.5 

47.0 

311 

411 

39.9 

44.1 

17.7 

48.1 

48.8 

46.4 

40.3 

HI 

46.9 

610 

43.1 

Sweden 


27.1 
27.6 
27.6 
210 
28,7 
29.4 
US 
81.6 
8Z9 
819 
84.8 
86.0 
18.0 
88.8 
30.4 
42.6 
43.8 
19.9 
19.8 
46.4 
U.( 


Swltterland 


316 
804 
12.1 
83.9 
HO 
819 
810 
118 
17.6 
19.8 
41.5 
41.4 
41.1 
0.1 
41.8 
41.9 
41.3 
46.9 
47.0 


United 
States' 


808 
81.3 
818 
30.8 
31.4 
81.8 
82.7 
314 
34.0 
84.8 
86.3 
37.8 
88.  S 
40.8 
42  4 
43.8 
tt.6 
48.2 


CffJ*2|noi«»eeUblel. 

>*«-«»,  fetal  deaths  Include  fetal  daaths  of  at  least  28  weeks'  cesUtion  and 


a  proportionate  number  of  total  desUis  of  unknown  (sitatloB. 
are  not  available  for  1940-4L 


Comparable  date 
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Post  neonatal  mortalit]f 
All  tbe  quallflcations  inherent  tn  any  dls- 
cuMion  of  differences  In  tbe  lost  tn  earl; 
Infancy  may  be  discarded  wben  considering 
event*  alter  the  first  month  of  life.  Com- 
parisons can  be  made  in  a  straightforward 
way  not  only  of  relative  rates  of  decline  but 
of  tbe  rates  themselves.  Review  of  the 
course  of  the  postneonatal  mortality  rate  in 
the  United  SUtes  indicates  that  a  major 
reduction  in  the  rate  started  several  years 
before  this  country's  entry  into  World 
War  11  (table  4).  UtUe  change  occurred 
during  the  war  years,  but  in  the  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  war  (1945-46).  the  rate  dropped 
by  about  30  percent,  probably  due  to  the 
general  availability  of  antibiotics.  The 
decline  definitely  slowed  down  thereafter 
and  has  been  at  a  complete  standstill  since 
1954  This  change  in  the  trend  of  post- 
neonaui  mortality  rate  should  not  obscure 
tbe  fact  that  today  tbe  rate  is  lesa  than  a 
UUrd  Its  slae  35  years  ago. 

Major  reductions  in  the  postneonatal 
mortality  ratee  have  been  quite  general. 
Tbe  outstanding  excepuoc  Is  New  Zealand, 
where  the  rate  25  years  ago  was  by  far  the 
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lowest  In  the  world.  The  rate  of  decline  In 
this  country  has  been  negligible  as  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  happening  else- 
where, although  lu  loss  rate  Is  still  one  of 
the  most  favorable  in  the  world. 

Leaving  aside  New  Zealand,  patterns  of 
change  in  the  postneonatal  mortality  rate 
have  varied  appreciably  among  most  of  the 
countries.  One  point  of  similarity  in  sev- 
eral countries  is  the  sharp  drop  In  the  rate 
immediately  following  World  War  n.  The 
fundahiental  difference  between  the  course 
of  the  rate  in  the  United  States  and  Its 
course  in  all  countries  other  than  Australia 
and  New  ZeaUnd  is  that  while  the  rate  of 
decline  slowed  down  here  toward  the  end  of 
the  1940s  and  finally  came  to  a  lialt.  the 
decline  has  continued  at  a  brisk  pace  in 
these  other  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  greater  relaUve  de- 
creases elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States 
starting  the  end  of  the  1940'8.  the  post- 
neonatal mortality  rate  in  the  United  States 
must  now  be  ranked  as  close  to  the  highest 
m  the  group  of  low  Infant  mortality  coun- 
tries under  study.  The  rate  for  Sweden  la 
less   than   half   tbe   flgttre   for   the   United 


States,  and  the  rate  for  the  NetherlaM.  i, 
far  below  ours.  It  Is  only  in  Canada  whJ! 
the  rate  U  stUl  appreciably  higher  ThhTi! 
In  sharp  contrast  with  what  existed  10  ran 
earUer.  Then.  Denmark.  England  and  wiw 
Finland.  Norway,  and  Switzerland  u  «.ii 
as  Canada,  recorded  higher  rates  than  th» 
United  SUtes.  Also,  the  excess  m  tbe  nxr 
Ullty  rate  for  these  countries  as  cooimm 
vrtth  the  United  States  was  substantuo^ 

SUMMARY    AND   DISCOSSION 

International  comparisons  have  been  issdt 
to  assess  the  trend  and  level  of  the  inftnt 
mortality  rate  In  the  United  States  Coujj 
tries  selected  for  analysu  have  recorded  the 
lowest  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  vorid 
for  a  long  time. 

In  summary,  the  Infant  mortaUty  r»te  in 
tbe  Uiyted  States  dropped  substantially  over 
a  15-year  period.  unUl  about  1950  when  It 
started  to  level  off.  Other  countries  tun 
also  experienced  a  large-scale  decline  In  their 
infant  mortality  rate  with  the  downwsfd 
trend  continuing  well  into  the  l9S0'i  fo- 
most  of  them.  The  rates  for  several  coun'. 
tries  besides  the  United  States  now  UDttn 
to  be  leveling  off.  ^*^ 


Tabu  4.— 

Poatntonatal  moriality: 

Stlerted  countries,  193S-€0  (exclusive  of  fetal  deaths.     Rales  per  1,000  live  births) « 
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Australia 

Canadt 

Denmark 

England  and 
Wales 

Finland 

Netherlands 

.Vew  Zealand        Norway           Swedeo 

SwittorlaiMl 

UaiM 
Stata 
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8.5 
6.1 

&a 
&o 

Cl 

«lS 

•.1 

7.1 
7.7 
7.1 
T.S 
11 
10 
7.8 

r« 
la 

112 
14.2 
HI 
lit 
114 
113 
11.8 
117 
113 

•  8 
t.9 

MLt 

ML7 
11.8 
110 
tl7 
14.3 
U.t 
Ii.9 
17.1 
112 
I&8 
118 
118 
218 
31( 
M.1 
25.7 
20. 1 

ai7 

311 
31.6 
41.  « 
316 
310 

13 
13 
14 

17 

18 

7.6 

7.7 

11 

12 

11.0 

11.3 

114 

M.8 

HO 

117 

211 

113 

216 

214 

317 

27.8 

214 

24.4 

27.9 

214 

28.8 

17 
7.8 
11 
1L3 
12 
ILl 
11.8 
I4.S 
117 
117 
21.7 
212 
21* 
316 
313 
37.2 
412 
215 
42.7 
34.4 
57.9 
41.  g 
310 
39.1 
318 
31U 

4.5 
4.8 
12 
12 
10 
11 
14 
7.2 
7.5 
13 
18 
Ml 
11.9 

lie 

17.8 
49.9 

23.3 

117 
18.5 
219 
17.8 
119 
111 
17.2 
17.3 
17.6 

11 
10 
18 
11 
10 

11 

17 
18 
17 
16 
12 
18 
12 
7.0 
7.8 
14 
18 

111 

110 
18 
12 
18 

11.5 
10 
17 

112 

17 

17 

18 

11 

11 

1* 

19 

4.t 

11 

17 

17 

7.1 

14 

7.9 

14 

119 

11.4 

118 

11.4 

lis 

117 

lis 

17.1 
211 
211 
213 

»««•  

6.8 
14 

7.8 

7.3 

7.2 

8.9 

16 

16 

118 

12.5 

1Sl4 

112 

114 

213 

23.  4 

215 

21.9 

21.4 

31.3 

28.0 

816 

31.4 

37.0 

98.3 

41.9 

1.1 

1«M 

12 
17 
12 
It 

10 
16 
14 

15 

ii.a 

13.6 
112 
118 
17.1 
17.8 
112 
118 
17.4 
HI 
23.0 
112 
118 
17.1 
110 
118 
22.6 

1M7 

1»V. 
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19 
13 

7.6 
7.6 
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16 
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18 
10.1 
117 
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14.3 
114 
13.9 
112 
113 
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117 
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Ut 

71 
71 
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14 

81 

1.1 

(1 
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A  simUar  pattern  U  found  in  tbe  trends  of 
tbe  neonatal  mortality  rates.  In  tbe  case  of 
the  poetneonatsLl  mortality  rate,  a  slowdown 
In  the  rate  of  decrease  may  have  started  In 
the  United  States  even  before  1950.  following 
*  long  period  of  sharp  decline.  Ksewhere. 
with  few  exceptions,  the  postneonatal  mor- 
tality rate  has  continued  to  undergo  impor- 
Mnt  reductions,  until  tbe  preeent. 

An  Increasing  number  of  countries  have 
o^n  experiencing  lower  Infant  mortality 
rates  than  the  United  States.  Also,  the  gap 
between  the  rate  for  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  figures  for  countries  with  the  most  favor- 
able experience  has  widened.  The  situation 
»  generally  similar  for  both  the  neonaUl  and 
postneonatal  mortality  rates.  Some  question 
an  be  raised  about  the  reality  of  tbe  gap 
between  the  neonatal  mortellty  rate  in  the 
United  Statee  and  the  ratee  elsewhwe.  In- 
ternational differences  in  reporting  requlre- 
menu  and  practices  could  result  in  some 
live-born  infants  who  die  very  soon  after 
birth  being  classified  as  an  Infant  death  in 
the  United  SUtes  but  as  a  stillbirth  In  other 
countries  Perinatal  mortality  rates,  which 
combine  neonatal  deaths  and  fetal  deaths  at 
or  after  28  weeks  gestation,  show  much 
smaller  differences  among  the  countries  than 
the  neonatal  mortality  rmtee.  Howvrer.  the 
United  Statee  is  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
narrow  range  of  rates  and  we  can  conclude 
that  part  of  the  excess  in  the  neonatal  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  United  SUtes  is  real. 


There  Is  no  comparable  reason  for  ques- 
tioning tbe  magnitude  of  the  differences  ob- 
served In  the  poetneonatal  mortality  rates. 
What  might  be  asked  is  whether  these  rates 
have  not  already  reached  such  a  low  point  In 
most  countries  that  small  absolute  differ- 
ences appear  large  when  expressed  in  relative 
terms.  This  holds  for  some  of  the  differen- 
tials found,  but  the  gap  between  tbe  rate  for 
the  United  States  and  those  for  a  few  coun- 
tries is  substantial  even  on  an  abaolute  basis. 
The  reasons  for  the  leveling  off  of  the  in- 
fant loss  raU  in  the  United  SUtes  at  a 
higher  point  than  in  many  other  countries 
are  not  readily  apparent.  However,  since 
both  the  neonatal  and  poetneonatal  rates  are 
Involved,  prenatal  as  well  as  postnaU^  cir- 
cumstances are  Implicated  and  deserve  at- 
tention. Ortainly.  highly  intensive  studies 
within  the  United  SUtes  are  called  for.  It 
would  also  appear  that  a  useful  approach 
would  be  to  Investigate  differences  In  current 
practices  among  countries  in  the  care  of 
pregnant  women  and  the  newborn. 

An  additional  approach  would  k>e  to  con- 
duct a  major  study  of  tbe  potential  in  re- 
ducing mortaUty  from  infecUous  diseases 
which  still  rank  high  among  the  causes  of 
death  after  tbe  neonatal  period.  Included 
among  tbe  envlronmenui  conditions  that 
might  have  to  be  examined  would  be  the 
emergence  of  resistant  bacterial  strains  cited 
elsewhere  as  a  possible  deterrent  to  further 
decline  in  Infant  morUlity  due  to  Infectious 
diseases  ■     In  any  event,  an  inquiry  Into  In- 


ternaUonal  trends  of  mortality  ratss  by 
cause  of  death  would  be  a  starting  polii>. 
This  would  have  to  go  beyond  published 
daU,  since  diagnostic  practices  and  the  re- 
porting of  cause  of  death  information  tuj 
vary  greatly  among  countries. 

The  effort  required  would  l>e  substantial 
But,  given  the  lag  In  reducing  the  infant 
morUllty  rate  In  tbe  United  SUtes,  socb  m 
effort  appears  warranted.  The  fact  that  then 
are  other  countries  with  much  lower  loss 
rates  suggesu  that  even  without  a  nujo 
breakthrough  in  medical  knowledge,  a  rapid 
reduction  in  infant  morUlity  rates  in  lh« 
United  SUtes  from  tbe  present  level  of  28 
to  28  per  1,000  to  a  point  below  20  per  1,000 
Is  a  realistic  goal. 

NoTi. — Mr.  Shapiro  Is  director.  Dlvlsloo  o( 
Research  and  SUtlsUcs,  Health  In«ur»n<« 
PUn  of  Greater  New  York,  New  Tork.  NT. 
and  Dr.  Morlyama  is  chief.  Office  of  Health 
SUtistlcs  Analysis.  National  Center  lor 
Health  SUtUUcs.  PubUc  Health  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. V/aahlngton.  D.C. 

(This  paper  was  presented  before  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Pood  and  Nutrition.  MaUrnaJ 
and  Child  Health,  and  SUtistlcs  Sections  of 
tbe  American  PubUc  Healtb  AssoclatMa  si 
the  90th  annual  meeting  In  Miami  Beach. 
Fla..  October  15.  1062. 

(This  investigation  was  supported  I'n 
part)    by  a  U.S.  Public  Healtb  Service  gr"' 

See  footnote  1,  p.  6300. 
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,nU  08262-02)  from  the  Division  of  General 
iledlcsl  Sciences  to  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  for  a  series  of  monographs 
(A  Tltal  and  health  sUtistics.) 
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CUTBACK  OF  FUNDS  FOR  POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
m»n  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QujeI  Is  rec- 
opiiaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  effort 
to  manipulate  the  1967  budget  to  make 
it  appear  trimmer,  the  President  has 
condoned  a  number  of  drastic  cutbacks 
In  funds  earmarked  for  research  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  Without  this  re- 
search, carried  on  at  our  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities,  much  of  America's 
astounding  agricultural  progress  would 
htve  been  impossible.  Our  present 
abundance  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that 
many  diseases  have  been  curbed  almost 
entirely,  allowing  far  greater  returns 
to  the  individual  farmer.  Without  these 
returns,  our  farm  population  would  un- 
doubtedly have  dwindled  even  more  than 
It  already  has. 

One  specific  example  of  a  foolish  re- 
learch  cutback  can  be  seen  in  the  poultry 
Indurtry.  The  disease  known  as  alr- 
jiculitis — most  prevalent  in  turkeys — 
hks  not  yet  been  controlled,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  last  year  alone  the  turkey 
Industry  lost  some  $2  million  in  con- 
demned turkeys  at  processing  plants. 
Presently,  research  programs  totaling 
$77,800  in  grants  have  made  much  prog- 
ress in  controlling  the  (disease.  The  Pres- 
ident's budget,  however,  eliminates  all 
of  this  money,  thus  undoing  both  past 
and  future  benefits.  The  research  was 
carried  on  at  five  land-grant  institutions : 
in  Georgia.  Maine,  North  Carolina,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota.  The  loss  of 
these  funds  will  mean  Important  changes 
in  these  educational  Institutions. 

At  a  time  when  food  and  meat  prices 
we  going  up,  it  Is  very  important  tliat 
we  in  the  Congress  continue  to  support 
endeavors  to  Improve  quality  and  output. 
It  Is  tn  the  best  interests  of  the  economy 
tnd  of  the  agricultural  community  if 
the  moneys  used  in  improvement  re- 
search are  reinstated  in  the  1967  budget. 
I  suggest  that  the  consumers  will  not 
sit  by  while  they  are  forced  to  pay  the 
«Pcnses  of  uncontrolled  alrsaculitis  In 
Uie  form  of  higher  poultry  prices  any 
more  than  they  will  sit  by  and  absorb 
the  public  health  expenses  now  borne 
by  the  Government.  Pood  Is  the  common 
denominator  of  all  family  budgets,  and 
the  rising  cost  of  food  can  least  be  borne 
by  those  who  are  the  purported  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  very  programs  that  are 
replacing  such  stalwarts  as  the  agricul- 
tural research  and  the  school  milk  and 
lunch  programs. 


SUBSTITUTE  OPPORTUNITY  CRU- 
SADE FOR  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
»  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
■aan  from  New  York  f  Mr.  Ooodell]  is 
■^cognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  iny  col- 
league, Mr.  QvTt,  and  I  take  the  floor  to- 
day because  of  our  deep  distress  and  con- 
cern over  the  developing  crisis  in  the 
urt>an  poverty  areas  contributed  to  by 
the  high  promise  and  low  performance  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  What  I  say  today  Is 
concurred  In  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Qun. 
This  is  a  joint  statement  for  the  Recokd. 
It  is  still  not  too  late  to  launch  an  op- 
portunity crusade  as  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  riots  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los 
Angeles  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  have 
resulted  in  a  renewal  of  concern  over 
conditions  which  have  contributed  to  this 
and  similar  Incidents.  We  all  search  for 
causes  of  these  expressions  of  dissati- 
faction  with  prevailing  conditions  and 
hope  to  find  solutions  to  problems  which 
exist  not  only  in  Los  Angeles  but  in  many 
other  critical  areas  of  the  country. 

During  the  past  6  months.  Investigators 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War 
on  Poverty  have  reported  to  me  many 
situations  which  warn  us  of  potential 
trouble  in  the  form  of  possible  violent 
demonstrations  by  groups  that  have  long 
been  exploited  and  denied  a  meaningful 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  their  communities, 
esi>ecially  concerning  what  they  consider 
their  own  critical  problems.  The  pro- 
tests of  minorities  and  low-income  peo- 
ple in  Watts;  Chicago's  xest  side;  the 
Hough  area  of  Cleveland;  Gary.  Ind.; 
Oakland,  Calif.;  and  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  have  been  loud  and  clear  regard- 
ing their  dissatisfaction  with  the  failures 
of  the  anttpoverty  program  to  alleviate 
to  any  degree  conditions  which  accom- 
pany poverty.  The  problems  of  the  im- 
poverished are  the  same  in  all  of  the 
above  cities:  UnemplojTnent,  slum  hous- 
ing conditions,  inferior  education,  lack 
of  suitable  health  facilities,  rats  in  the 
homes,  and  garbage  and  debris  in  the 
streets  and  alleys. 

The  poor  complain  they  have  been 
promised  a  major  role  in  the  antlpoverty 
program.  They  believed  they  would  be 
involved  in  the  program  at  levels  where 
they  could  speak  out;  sit  on  boards  of 
directors;  help  form  policies;  make  deci- 
sions; and  plan  programs  they  felt  would 
solve  many  of  their  problems. 

In  January  of  this  year,  we  talked  to 
numerous  people  In  the  Watts  area.  They 
all  expressed  resentment  of  the  city-hall- 
controlled  antlpoverty  progrsim  which 
had  received  almost  $30  million  and  had 
failed  to  bring  about  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  and 
underfed  residents  of  the  Watts  area. 
At  that  time,  plans  had  been  made  to 
conduct  elections  of  seven  representa- 
tives of  the  poor  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Economic  Youth  and  Oppor- 
tunities Agency,  Los  Angeles  antlpoverty 
organization.  Provisions  had  been  made 
to  district  Los  Angeles  County  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  completely  frustrate  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  county's  poor  popu- 
lace. There  was  substantial  objection 
that  the  Watts  district  was  set  up  so  that 
there  was  a  strong.,  possibility  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  Watts  area  would  be 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 


Mr.  Quix.  upon  returning  from  the 
Watts  area  in  January  of  this  year, 
pointed  out  there  was  danger  of  renewed 
riots  in  Watts,  especially  if  Watts  was 
denied  a  representative  on  the  board  due 
to  the  gerrymandering  of  the  districts. 
In  the  elections,  no  representative  of 
Watts  was  picked.  The  riots  occurred 
on  March  15. 

Unless  something  is  done  differently, 
there  are  going  to  be  more.  The  election 
in  Los  Angeles  of  so-called  representa- 
tives of  the  poor  was  ridiculous  and  any- 
body who  took  the  trouble  to  talk  to  the 
[>oor  in  Los  Angeles  would  realize  it. 
Practically  everyone  in  Los  Angeles 
knew  it. 

This  was  a  major  concern  to  the  poor 
and  to  many  people  who  headed  up 
agencies  which  had  been  serving  the 
poor  in  Watts.  Many  expressed  their 
disgust  at  the  failures  of  the  Los  Angeles 
program.  After  18  months  and  $30  mil- 
lion, the  EYOA  was  still  gearing  up  for 
the  war  on  poverty. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  poor  people  in  Los 
Angeles  County  voted  in  the  elections  to 
the  board  of  directors  which  were  held 
on  March  1  of  this  year.  Last  week.  Mr. 
Archie  Hardwick.  executive  director, 
Westminster  Neighborhood  Association, 
which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Watts 
and  which  administers  a  $1  million  com- 
munity action  and  youth  development 
program,  delegated  by  tbe  community 
action  agency  of  Los  Angeles,  stated  the 
people  in  Watts  did  not  respond  to  the 
elections  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  They  are  dlsrusted  with  the 
phony  antlpoverty  program  the  mayor  is 
running  In  Los  Angeles. 

Second.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  pro- 
test by  the  poor  of  Watts  because  of  the 
manner  the  election  districts  were  set 
up — no  community  identity  involved. 

Third.  The  day  selected  for  the  elec- 
tions, March  1,  1966,  was  the  day  welfare 
checks  were  distributed  and  the  recipi- 
ents were  occupied  with  many  other 
things  to  do. 

In  Los  Angeles  four  highly  placed  offi- 
cials in  the  community  action  agency 
stated  there  has  been  very  little  progress 
of  meaningful  antlpoverty  programs  in 
Los  Angeles  and  many  of  the  programs 
have  been  of  the  research  and  organiza- 
tion type. 

In  Chicago  last  month,  similar  com- 
plaints were  heard  from  residents  on  the 
West  Side  of  Chicago  who  commented 
the  situation  there  is  extremely  tense  and 
would  lend  itself  to  expressions  of  vio- 
lence if  relief  did  not  cc«ne  soon  for  the 
misery,  despair,  and  hopelessness  which 
prevails  in  the  ghettos.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  top  aid,  Rev.  Andrew 
Young,  stated  conditions  on  Chicago's 
West  Side  were  critical,  the  antlpoverty 
program  had  done  very  little  to  remedy 
the  problems  and  Dr.  King  planned  to 
remain  in  Chicago  for  as  much  as  another 
12  years  in  an  effort  to  help  solve  some 
of  the  poor's  problems  in  that  area.  It 
was  noted  recently  the  United  Auto 
Workers  made  arrangements  to  furnish 
Dr.  EUng  with  100  community  workers  to 
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assist  him  In  this  endeavor.  One  hlghljr 
placed  official  In  the  Chicago  Community 
on  Urban  Opportunity.  Chicago's  anti- 
poverty  program,  expressed  his  fears 
Chicago's  West  Side  would  "blow"  if  ten- 
sions were  not  released. 

RepresenUtlves  of  the  poor  in  the 
tlough  area  of  Cleveland  have  on  three 
occasions  in  the  last  5  months  contacted 
members  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee and  expressed  their  complete  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  power  structure's 
control  of  the  antlpoverty  program  in 
Cleveland  They  complain  about  lack  of 
genuine  representation  on  the  commu- 
nity action  agency's  board  of  directors 
and  long  delays  in  approving  programs 
which  would  help  solve  sc«ne  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  Hough 
area 

In  Gary.  Ind.,  there  was  evidence  of 
discrimination  in  employment,  despair 
and  apathy  of  the  poor  in  view  of  no 
prospect  of  employment  and  better  living 
conditions.  The  antlpoverty  program  in 
the  Gary.  Ind,.  area  was  hopelessly  mired 
In  a  struggle  for  control  of  the  program, 
ahich  included  the  cities  of  Gary.  Ham- 
.•nond.  and  East  Chicago.  There  was  no 
Indication  there  would  be  programs  oper- 
ational before  1966. 

I  .submit.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  has  been  a  sputtering, 
ineffective,  and  confused  program  which 
the  poor  say  has  done  little  to  help  them. 
The  poor  complain  "the  money  is  being 
spent  but  where  is  it  going?  " 

In  January  representatives  of  the  poor 
explained  the  problems  in  Oakland  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  in  Watts: 
Unemployment.  Inferior  education,  and 
poor  housing.  Further,  we  were  told 
ma:iy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oakland  and 
Watts  are  closely  related  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  former  residents  moved 
from  Oakland  to  the  Watts  area  during 
the  past  year 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  one  of  the  keys 
to  the  solution  of  poverty  problems  is  for 
responsible  public  officials,  church  lead- 
ers, and  community  leaders  to  Include 
the  poor  in  discussions  and  listen  to  their 
analyses  of  their  plight  and  their  sug- 
gested programs  to  combat  poverty 
conditior\.s 

Mr  Speaker,  my  colleague  and  I  have 
been  pointing  out  the  severe  mistakes 
w  hlch  have  occurred  under  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty.  We  believe  that  the 
poor  should  have  a  chance  and  that  is 
why  we  have  developed  and  introduced 
our  bill,  the  Opportimlty  Crusade  of  1966 
to  replace  the  war  on  poverty. 

Among  other  things  the  opportunity 
crusade  would  avoid  community  dissen- 
tlon  and  give  hope  to  the  poor  by  assur- 
ing them  real  expression  through  real 
representation  on  community  action 
boards.  This  can  be  done  by  neighbor- 
hood meetings  and  elections  in  concen- 
trated areas  of  poverty.  Poverty  elec- 
tions in  Huntsvllle.  Ala.,  resulted  in  a 
turnout  of  14  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters.  In  Cleveland  over  11  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  In  the  two  poorest  dis- 
tricts voted. 

The  opportunity  crusade  will  provide 
a  program  which  we  feel  will  bring  effec- 
tive relief  to  low-income  families  and 


bring  them  the  dignity  and  hope  they 
have  long  been  seeking. 


ST 


PATRICK'S   DAY.    1966 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  RooniyI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out 
that  today  is  St.  Patrick's  Day.  a  day 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Irish  and  near- 
Irish.  One  has  only  to  look  around  this 
Chamber  and  note  the  abundsuice  of 
green  ties  and  carnations  for  It  to  be 
obvious  what  today  is. 

Several  times  in  the  year.  I  have  taken 
the  floor  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  offer  a 
salute,  praise,  homage,  if  you  will,  to 
groups  of  Americans  whose  ancestors 
reached  these  shores  from  any  one  of  a 
dozen  countries.  I  have  been  happy  and 
proud  to  do  so.  But  I  wouW  be  some- 
what less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  admit 
that  today  gives  me  a  certain  special 
feeling. 

It  Is  a  grand  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
one  peculiar  to  this  country,  for  a  man 
to  be  able  to  be  an  American  and  at  the 
same  time  lay  claim  to  all  the  preroga- 
tives and  fame  of  the  Irish.  Thus  when 
I  am  out  of  sorts  I  am  able  to  say  that  I 
am  not  being  grouchy  but  merely  ex- 
emplifying Irish  mysticism.  When  I  am 
Irate  It  is  my  Irish  temper.  But  it  works 
the  other  way,  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  if  by 
some  smiling  of  the  gods  I  am  able  to  do 
something  right  politically,  it  becomes 
the  luck  of  the  Irish.     So  be  it. 

It  is  said  that  every  Irishman  has  in 
his  veins  the  blood  of  kings.  And  it  Is 
not  for  me  to  say  that  this  is  false.  But 
I  would  say  that  if  our  ancestors  were  In- 
deed kings  they  left  precious  little  In  the 
treasury  in  the  way  of  things  financial. 
But  they  left  another  treasury  that  is  In 
the  end  much  more  Important.  They 
left  us  a  spiritual  heritage  which  has 
served  us  well  In  our  wanderings.  Does 
it  surprise  anyone  that  an  O'Hlggins  was 
the  leader  in  the  flght  for  South  Amer- 
ican Independence,  that  a  County  Derry 
man.  Charles  Thomson,  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Continental  Congress,  or  that 
Washington's  army  was  more  than  one- 
third  Irish  and  that  John  Barry  of 
Tacumshane  was  the  father  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy?  A  hundred  yars  ago  almost 
44  percent  of  the  forelgn-bom  popula- 
tion of  this  country  was  Irish.  And  the 
mass  Immigration  of  those  seeking  re- 
lief from  starvation  and  persecution  was 
just  hitting  its  stride. 

In  time  the  Irish  were  to  build  the  rail- 
roads, dig  the  canals  and  flght  their  way 
from  the  east  coast  slums  into  a  promin- 
ence in  letters  and  science  and  the  pro- 
fessions. But  it  was  no  easy  fight  and  we 
can  perhaps  note  with  a  left  handed 
pride  that  the  Irish  were  the  first  immi- 
grants to  bear  the  lash  of  prejudice. 

What  is  the  Irishman  Who  can  say? 
To  me  It  Is  Ellen  Pitzslmons  of  County 
Leitrim  and  James  Rooney  of  County 
Sllgo — my  mother  and  father.  Proud 
of  their  heritage  and  anxious  to  retain  It, 
yet  prouder  sUll,  if  that  were  possible, 
of  their  new  coimtry. 


On  St.  Patrick's  Day.  it  Is  said  that  all 
Irishmen  wear  something  green.  This 
is  not  necessarily  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  us  just  wear  a  smile. 


POLITICAL    NOISE    SUPPORTED  BY 
PACTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  froir 
Minnesota  f  Mr.  Nelsen  ]  may  extend  hi; 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricobd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man  sluffed  off  my  criticism  of  recent 
heavy  dumping  of  Government  com  sup- 
plies by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion as  merely   "pollUcal  noise." 

This  week  I  have  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord various  reports  and  letters  from 
farmers,  country  elevator  operators,  ad- 
ministration officials,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  grain  futures  market  flnns 
which  agreed  with  my  brand  of  "polltlcai 
noise."  Apparently,  the  Secretary  Is  not 
yet  convinced  as  the  CCC  Is  still  dump- 
ing. 

I  now  have  permission  to  Insert  data 
gathered  from  the  1966  weekly  Issues 
of  the  Grain  Market  News,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Grain  Division  of  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  data  follow  : 

Chicaf/o  price  for  No.  2  Yellow  corn 

19tS  liU 

Jan.  6 1.39  1.31 

Jan.  13-- 1.39  1.34-1.35 

Jan.  20 -1.28-1.29  133 

Jan.  27 1.30  1  SI 

P^b.  3--- 1.31  1  JJ 

Feb.  10 1.32  133 

Feb.  17 - 1.30-1.31  132 

Feb.  24 1.30  l.» 

Mar.  3-  — 1.30-1.31  1.2^1.J6 

Mar.  10 1.33  1.26-l.r 

CCC  domestic  sales  and  dispositions 
(All  data  in  1.000  busliels) 

Season 
Weekending:  totals 

Jan.  8--. 44. 147 

Jan.  IS 63,  8M 

Jan.  23 79.  617 

Jan.  29 „     89,946 

Feb.  5 - _ 104  893 

Feb.  12 - 123.  49J 

Feb.  19 138.  987 

Feb.  20 150. 73S 

Mar.  5 168.280 

Weekly  Season 

Weekending:                                «•'<»  "'"'* 

Jan.  7- -     6.240  20.056 

Jan.  14 16.264  36.640 

Jan  21 15.670  52.210 

Jan.  28 18.867  71.177 

Feb.  4 28.940  110.117 

Feb.  11 -. 23.320  133.436 

Feb.  18 30,977  154.413 

Feb.  25 38,116  194.069 

Mar  4 - 71.771  265.841 

Mario — 23.764  289.736 

As  the  data  show,  the  CCC  unloaded 
over  23  million  bushels  of  corn  last  week 
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(or  a  total  of  almost  290  million  bushels 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  last 
October  1.  This  amounts  to  an  increase 
of  orer  100  million  bushels  during  the 
aune  period  last  year.  The  results  are 
obvious.  The  1966  com  prices  were  hold- 
ing up  pretty  well  when  compared  to  1965 
unUl  the  heavy  dumping  started.  As  late 
js  February  17,  the  1966  price  was  above 
Uie  1W5  price.  Then  tlie  deluge  began. 
Since  the  middle  of  February,  the  CCC 
lja5  sold  nearly  165  million  bushels  of 
com.  The  price  of  No.  2  Yellow  In  Chi- 
cago has  dropped  during  the  same  period 
from  $1.32  per  bushel  to  $1^6-1.27  per 
bushel  Are  these  figures  published  by 
the  Department  Just  more  "political 
noise"? 

The  preamble  of  the  1933  farm  act  set 
parity  as  the  goal  of  Government  farm 
programs,  and  that  preamble  has  never 
Ijeen  repealed.  Under  the  present  ad- 
tmmstratlon's  policies,  we  are  going  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

As  I  have  demonstrated  this  week,  I 
am  not  alone  in  my  criticism.  The  Farm- 
ers Union  Grain  Terminal  Association, 
which  has  generally  supported  the  poli- 
cies of  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  criticized  the  CCC's  market  ac- 
tivities which  "depress  prices  and  by- 
pass fanner  cooperatives  and  the  free 
market  system."  The  GTA  continued  in 
it£  Digest  of  May  1965: 

The  complaints  on  this  operation,  which 
come  from  all  sides,  are  economic  and  not 
political.  Many  of  the  critics  are  dedicated 
supporters  of  farm  programs,  interested  only 
m  Improving  tliem  to  benefit  farm  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  understand  the 
recent  destructive  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  when  I  remem- 
ber what  President  Johnson  told  this 
Congress  in  his  farm  message  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  1965:  "Oiir  objective  must  be  for 
the  fanner  to  get  Improved  income  out 
of  the  marketplace,  with  less  cost  to  the 
Oovemment.  To  do  this,  I  am  asking 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  to  so  utilize 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  to 
inake  the  free  market  system  work  more 
effectively  for  the  farmer.  'We  must  en- 
courage the  private  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy to  carry  Its  own  inventories,  bought 
from  fanners,  rather  than  depending  on 
the  Government  as  a  source  of  supply. 
We  must  urge  the  private  sector  to  per- 
form as  many  services  as  possible  now 
performed  by  Government  agencies." 

Apparently  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture did  not  hear  the  President's  request. 
VJ^^e  received  a  copy  of  a  very  well- 
oocumented  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Freeman 
°J  Mr,  Roger  W.  Krogstad,  manager  of 
tne  Bird  Island  Grain  &  Peed  Co.  in  Bird 
^nd,  Minn.  Mr.  Krogstad  suggests: 
_P>*tt  might  Just  be  a  little  more  than 
™»  la  these  statements  which  BepresenU- 
"»•  Anchzi  Nklsm*  and  others  have  made. 

I  include  Mr.  Krogstads  letter  and  one 
1  received  from  Mr.  'Winfleld  Forsberg,  an 
accredited  farm  manager  from  New  Ulm, 
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Minn.,  as  these  are  fairly  typical  of  letters 
I  have  been  receiving. 
The  letters  follow : 

BiBCH  Island  Geain  &  Fnn>  Co., 

March  11,  19S6. 

ORVtLUE  L.  FKKEXAIf, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Fbkeman:  The  encloeed  clipping 
from  last  evening's  Minneapolis  Star  indi- 
cates your  calling  criticism  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  com  selling  program  "a 
lot  of  political  noise."  I  don't  think  you  were 
misquoted  by  the  paper,  as  I  heard  your  reply 
to  this  criticism  over  WCCO  radio  on  March 
9,  following  your  Farm  Forum  appearance. 

I  have  Jotted  down  a  few  figures,  which 
should  Indicate  that  there  might  lust  be 
a  little  more  than  noise  In  these  statements 
which  Representative  Ancher  Nel^en  and 
others  have  made. 

On  March  9.  you  indicated  that  com  was 
selling  for  $1.29  tn  Chicago,  which,  by  the 
way.  is  almost  600  miles  from  where  this 
letter  Is  being  written.  Freight  charges  on 
com  to  Chicago  would  run  up  close  to  20 
cents  per  bushel,  which  means  we  could  net 
out  at  $1.09.  The  Chicago  March  futures 
price  on  com  on  March  9  closed  at  •1.23*^, 
or  if  my  arithmetic  serves  correct,  Is  6^4  cents 
lees  than  the  figure  you  quote. 

As  to  the  2-cent  drop  In  the  market  price 
of  com  you  mention.  I  have  a  few  more  fig- 
ures which  contradict  your  statements.  On 
January  11,  1966.  we  bought  from  CCC 
15.410.52  bushels  of  com  which  had  been 
stored  in  our  warehouse.  Tills  was  No.  4 
Yellow  com.  and  the  purchase  price  was 
$1.10>4'  Chicago  March  com  that  day  closed 
at  (1.28 '^.  or  5>4  cents  more  than  on  March  9. 
The  second  lot  of  com  which  we  purchased 
from  CCC  on  February  I.  was  sold  to  us  for 
91.13i<^  (this  was  again  No.  4  Yellow  corn) 
covering  a  total  of  21.879.29  bushels.  Again, 
my  arithmetic  Indicates  that  the  price  on  the 
second  lot  was  5.75  cents  less  f>er  bushel. 
Chicago  March  corn  on  February  1  was  sell- 
ing at  (1J28.  or  5V4  cents  more  than  on  the 
date  you  appeared  In  Minneapolis,  talking 
about  political  (meaning,  no  doubt.  Republi- 
can) noise. 

In  light  of  the  above  figures,  you  may  ask 
why  we  bought  this  corn  from  CCC,  Instead 
of  shipping  it  out  as  the  two  loading  orders 
were  issued.  We  have  at  least  two  answers 
to  this:  first,  it  has  been  our  understanding 
that  CCC  would  rather  have  country  ware- 
bouses  buy  this  com;  second,  with  all  the 
CCC-owned  grain  moving,  there  simply  are 
not  boxcars  available  to  ship  this  grain.  A 
case  In  point  Is  the  local  blnslte  loading 
order  which  we  received  on  January  24.  1966. 
This  order  called  on  us  to  ship  to  the  Minne- 
apolis branch  office  of  t78DA  a  total  of  37.000 
bushels  of  com.  This  would  amount  to  18 
carloads.  As  of  the  time  of  this  writing. 
we  have  shipped  17  cars.  Had  the  cars  been 
available,  our  loading  facilities  would  have 
permitted  us  to  have  all  this  corn  out  of 
here  in  well  under  2  weeks.  Therefore. 
In  an  effort  to  coopente  with  CCC,  and  hop- 
ing to  make  at  least  our  noraial  margin  In 
selling  back  this  corn  to  our  customers,  we 
purchased  the  two  com  loading  cjders  which 
I  have  mentioned. 

In  case  you  might  question  my  having 
picked  the  above  figures  out  of  the  air,  the 
prices  I  have  quoted  have  all  appeared  in 
the  Dally  Market  Record,  printed  in  Minne- 
apolis, on  the  dates  I  have  mentioned.  I 
have  all  the  records  in  my  files  to  substanti- 
ate the  prices  I  have  quoted  regarding  the 
purchases  of  corn  which  we  have  made  from 


Commodity  Credit  Corporaaon  in  the  past 
2  months. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rocm  W.  Krogstad. 

Manager. 

FORSBERO   ACRICTTLTTTRAI.  SkRVICC. 

New  Ulm.  Minn.,  March  8,  1986. 
Hon.  Ancusr  Nel£en. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  want  to  protest  In 
the  strongest  terms  possible  the  unwar- 
ranted and  unnecessary  dumping  of  corn  by 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  In  an 
obvious  attempt  to  browbeat  farmers  into 
signing  up  In  the  current  feed-grain  pro- 
gram. Corn  prices  today  decline  several  cents 
at  the  very  time  that  producers  are  beln^ 
forced  to  sell  com  in  this  State  because  of  ex- 
tremely high  moisture  content.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  sales  at  this  time  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  because 
their  com  supposedly  is  in  good  condition 
and  could  and  should  be  held  luitil  next 
summer  when  sales  would  not  compete  so 
strongly  against  the  farmer  now  forced  to  sell 
his  com.  The  experts  at  the  U8DA.  if  they 
are  at  aU  knowledgeable  about  farm  condi- 
tions should  realize  that  we  harvested  a  com 
crop  with  extremely  high  moisture  Last  fall 
in  all  of  the  northern  Com  Belt.  Therefore. 
we  must  either  feed  this  corn  before  spring 
arrives  or  sell  It  to  the  elevators  where  It  can 
be  dried  and  stored.  Therefore,  dumping  by 
the  CCC  at  this  time  is  extremely  harmftil 
to  fanners  who  have  already  suffered  much 
from  the  very  poor  com  crop  of  1966. 

I  realise  that  the  U8DA  Is  seemingly  un- 
aware of  the  i^ct  that  we  harvested  last  fall 
one  of  the  poorest  crops  in  recent  history  in 
much  of  Minnesota.  However,  if  they  would 
take  the  time  to  check  with  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  they  would  realize  the 
true  situation  and  not  be  talking  about  a 
large  crop  in  this  State  last  year.  I  nientlon 
this  because  the  poor  quality  of  the  com  last 
fall  makes  It  necessary  for  us  to  sell  at  this 
time. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  all  efforts  at  your 
command   to   persuade  the  CCC  to  halt  all 
sales  of  corn  until  next  summer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WlNFIEU)   PORSBKBC, 

Accrftiitcd  Farm  Manager. 


LETTER  OP  PROTEST  FROM  DR. 
JOACHIM  PRINZ  TO  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  RUSK 

Mr.  HALL..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr.  SchwiikerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Chairman  Tom 
MtTRRAY  that  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  requested 
reports  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  595  which 
I  have  introduced  to  prevent  religious 
or  racial  discrimination  in  the  assign- 
ment of  VS.  employees. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  support  this  measure  even  though 
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the  Department  of  State  has  admitted 
to  me  that  race  and  religion  are  factors 
which  are  sometimes  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  assigning  UJS.  employees  to 
posts  In  foreign  countries. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  letter  of  protest 
recently  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  by  Dr.  Joachim  Prlnz.  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress: 

Amebican  Jewish  Congress, 

March  7,  1966. 
Hon   Dean  Rusk, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Secretart:  The  letter  of  January 
14  of  Mr  Douglas  MacArthur  II,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations,  to 
Representative  Richard  S.  Schweiker,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  Just  come  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  MacArthur  resptonded  to  Inquiries  about 
the  alleged  exclusion  of  American  Jews  from 
appointment  to  U.S.  diplomatic  posts  In 
Arab  countries  with  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

"In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  any  gov- 
ernment can  refuse  to  accept  an  employee 
offlclally  assigned  by  another  government 
through  the  simple  expediency  of  declaring 
him  to  be  persona  non  grata,  the  United 
States  tries  not  to  assign  any  employee  to  a 
country  where  he  will  be  unacceptable  to 
the  host  government.  To  violate  this  as- 
signment policy  would  not  succeed  In  fulfill- 
ing his  functional  obligations  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  Tlius  while  the 
United  States  does  not  normally  take  Into 
account  the  religion  of  its  employees  In  as- 
signing them  for  duty  abroad,  this  Is  regret- 
tably a  factor  which  cannot  be  Ignored  in 
the  case  of  certain  countries  whose  policies 
In  this  respect  we  cannot  control,  however 
much  we  disagree  with  them.'* 

We  are  astonished  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  adopt  this  view.  Mr.  MacAr- 
thur's  [Kwltlon  necessarily  embroils  the  De- 
partment in  Inquiries  into  religious  belief 
which  under  our  Constitution  can  lawfully 
be  none  of  Its  concern  and  which  tend  to 
compromise  all  appointments  to  the  Foreign 
Service. 

The  Implications  of  the  attitude  expressed 
by  Mr.  MacArthur  are  thoroughly  unaccepta- 
ble. Once  we  concede  the  right  of  foreign 
governments  to  exclude  an  American  repre- 
sentative solely  because  of  his  religion,  es- 
pecially when  It  Is  not  demonstrably  related 
to  his  professional  tasks  and  obligations, 
then  ultimately  only  a  certain  kind  of  moral! 
political  and  ethnic  neuter  will  be  found 
eligible  for  diplomatic  assignments.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  reject  the  assumption  that 
a  citizen  of  this  country  who  Is  Jewish 
and  who  Is  found  quallfled  for  designa- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  serve  abroad 
win  not  with  complete  and  absolute  fidel- 
ity serve  his  Government  and  carry  out  its 
Instructions  without  regard  to  any  private 
sentiments  of  his  own  It  Is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  every  American  harbors  a  dis- 
like for  authoritarian  and  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment, yet  I  suppose  It  does  not  there- 
by follow  that  we  cannot  be  represented  in 
countries  subject  to  this  form  of  rule. 

Mr  MacArthur's  position  Is  all  the  more 
deplorable  since  it  reverses  and  repudiates 
policies  that  characterized  the  Department 
at  least  during  some  earlier  periods  of  lu 
history.  Thus,  the  poelUon  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Orover  Cleveland  in  a  case  almost 
exactly  In  point  Is  Instructive. 

In  May,  1885,  President  Orover  Cleveland 
appointed  Mr.  Anthony  M.  Keiley  of  Vir- 
ginia. Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  at 
Vienna.  The  United  SUtes  was  informed 
however    that    Mr.    Keiley   would    b«    unac- 


ceptable to  the  Austrian  Government  be- 
cause "the  position  of  a  foreign  envoy  wedded 
to  a  Jewess  by  civil  marriage  would  be  vm- 
tenable  and  even  Impossible  In  Vienna." 
(Foreign  Relations,  page  48.) 

Secretary  of  State  Bayard  replied  In  un- 
mistakable language: 

"The  supreme  law  of  this  land  expressly 
declares  that  'no  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States,'  and 
by  the  same  authority  It  Is  declared  that 
'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.' 

"It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  President 
nor  of  the  Congress,  or  of  any  Judicial  tri- 
bunal In  the  United  States,  to  take  or  even 
hear  testimony,  or  In  any  mode  to  Inquire 
into  or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief  of 
any  official,  and  the  proposition  allow  this 
to  be  done  by  any  foreign  government  is  nec- 
essarily and  a  fortiori  Inadmissible. 

"To  suffer  an  Infraction  of  this  essential 
principle  would  lead  to  a  disfranchisement 
of  our  citizens  because  of  their  religious  be- 
lief, and  thus  Impair  or  destroy  the  most 
Important  end  which  our  constitution  of 
government  was  Intended  to  secure."  (For- 
eign Relations,  1885.  p.  48.) 

The  Austrian  Government  thereupon 
changed  the  ground  of  lu  opposition  to  a 
supposed  "want  of  political  tact  evinced  on 
his  (Mr  Kelley's)  part  on  a  former  occasion. 
In  consequence  of  which  a  friendly  power 
declined  to  receive  him;  and  upon  the  cer- 
tainty that  his  domestic  relations  preclude 
that  reception  of  him  by  Vienna  society, 
which  we  Judge  desirable  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  with  which  power 
we  wish  to  continue  the  friendly  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  two  Governments."  (For- 
eign Relations.  1885,  p.  55  ) 

This  country,  however,  was  not  deceived 
by  these  representations  and  refused  to  ap- 
point an  envoy  In  Mr.  Kelley's  stead.  The 
position  of  this  Government  was  that  the 
acts  of  Austria  and  her  ministers  In  this 
case  would  require  this  country  to  agree  to 
permit  Austria  to  reserve  for  herself 
the  right  to  prescribe  a  religious  test  for 
office  In  the  United  States  and  that  this  could 
never  be  found  acceptable  by  the  people  of 
this  country  In  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, December  8,  1885,  President  Cleveland 
reviewed  the  entire  case: 

"Question  has  arisen  with  the  Government 
of  Austria-Hungary  touching  the  representa- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  at  Vienna.  Hav- 
ing, under  my  constitutional  prerogative,  ap- 
pointed an  estimable  citizen  of  unimpeach- 
able probity  and  competence  as  minister  at 
that  court,  the  Government  of  Austria- 
Hungary  invited  this  Government  to  take 
cognizance  of  certain  exceptions,  based  ujjon 
allegations  against  the  personal  acceptability 
of  Mr.  Keiley.  the  appointed  Envoy,  asking 
that.  In  view  thereof,  the  appointment  should 
be  withdrawn. 

"The  reasons  advanced  were  such  as  could 
not  be  acquiesced  In,  without  violation  of 
my  oath  of  office  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Constitution,  since  they  necessarily  Involved 
a  limitation  In  favor  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment upon  the  right  of  selection  by  the 
Executive,  and  required  such  an  application 
of  a  religious  test  as  a  qualification  for  office 
under  the  United  States  as  would  have  re- 
sulted In  the  practical  disfranchisement  of 
a  large  class  of  our  citizens  and  the  aban- 
donment of  a  vital  principle  In  our  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  Austro-Hungarlan  Government  fi- 
nally decided  not  to  receive  Mr.  Keiley  as 
the  Envoy  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
gentleman  has  since  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, leaving  the  poet  vacant.  I  have  made 
no  new  nomlnaUon,  and  the  Interests  of 
this  Government  In  Vienna  acting  as  charge 


d-aflTalres  ad   Interim."      (Foreign  Relauon. 
1886,  p.  Iv)  ^" 

Unquestionably    the    qualification   of  a' 
ambassadorial  appointee  depends  in  consiti 
erable    measure    upon    his   standing   in  tfcr 
country  In  which  he  U  designated  to  serre 
It  is  not  diplomatic   custom  for  any  sut^ 
to  Impose  an  unwelcome  envoy  upon  anothtr 
This  country  nevertheless  fe.t  that  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  prejudice  In  the  Keiley  ca« 
was    a    matter    of    sufflclent    Importance  t 
override    all    considerations    of    dlplomatl 
practice.    The  religious  beliefs  of  cltlzenj  u 
the  United  States  can  be  of  no  business  o' 
the  Arab  countries  and  It  Is  a  gross  Invasioi 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  rellgiou 
freedom  for  any  agency  of  this  Oovernmen 
to  agree  to  the   exclusion  of  Jewish  puWl 
officials  of  any  rank,  from  acting  on  beh»i' 
of  their  country  anywhere  In  the  world. 

It  Is  plainly  no  argument  to  allege,  u  Ai 
Blstant  Secreury  MacArthur  alleges,  that  re- 
strictions are  Imposed  by  the  Arab  coun- 
tries are  "regrettably  a  factor  which  cannot 
be  Ignored  In  the  case  of  certain  countrl« 
whose  policies  In  this  respect  we  cannot  con- 
trol however  much  we  disagree  with  toem 
Matters  that  Impinge  so  directly  upon  the 
welfare  and  liberty  of  American  citizens  can- 
not thus  be  so  immunized  from  American 
Intervention. 

On  other  occasions  In  order  to  guard 
against  racial  or  religious  Injustice,  the 
United  States  has  not  been  unwilling  ic 
Instruct  lu  diplomatic  emissaries  abroad  tc 
take  action  that  entails  criticism  of  the  In- 
ternal activities  of  another  state.  This,  too 
Is  a  time  honored  principle  of  the  Depart- 
ment. On  November  22,  1881,  Secretary  ol 
State  Blaine.  In  seeking  to  persuade  Great 
Britain  to  Join  In  protest  against  Rmsiac 
antl-SemltIsm  wrote  to  the  VS.  Minister 
at  London : 

"It  becomes  In  a  high  •  •  •  sense  a  moral 
duty  to  our  citlaens  and  to  the  doctrines  ol 
religious  freedom  we  so  strongly  uphold,  to 
seek  proper  protection  for  those  citizens  and 
tolerance  for  their  creed,  in  foreign  lands, 
even  at  the  risk  of  criticism  of  the  munici- 
pal laws  of  other  states."  Kohler,  "The 
United  States  and  German  Jewish  Prose- 
cutions." pp.  40-41. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  national 
self-respect  would  best  be  served  by  this 
country's  firm  refusal  to  accept  religious  or 
racial  grounds  as  a  legitimate  reason  for  ex- 
clusion or  rejection  of  a  properly  designated 
emissary  of  the  United  States  by  a  sovereign 
anywhere  at  any  time.  In  any  case,  however. 
It  Is  certainly  not  the  business  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  this  country  to  seek  to 
accommodate  foreign  prejudices  by  adjusting 
our  appointive  policies  to  the  odious  prac- 
tices of  some  other  government.  Should  a 
specific  American  appointee  be  unacceptable 
to  a  foreign  state  and  be  declared  persona 
non  grata  for  a  specific  assignment  then  that 
Is  a  matter  to  be  handled  In  due  course 
But  for  the  State  Department  to  assume  for 
Itself  the  task  of  advance  religious  screening 
is  unthinkable. 

In  comparaijle  clrciunstances  some  prlvaw 
employers  In  the  past  have  attempted  to 
claim  exemption  from  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Fair  Employment  Practices  l*w. 
arguing  that  the  Inability  of  prospective 
Jewish  employees  to  obtain  visas  for  travel 
to  company  installations  In  Arab  countries 
Jtistlfled  Inquiries  Into  religion  on  Job  appli- 
cation formsy  In  Its  final  opinion  In  a  case 
Involving  the  Arab  Aramco  Oil  Co.  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  declared: 

"(Aramco)  acts  In  this  regard  as  an  agent 
for  a  foreign  power,  implementing  a  policy 
Inimical  to  our  democratic  principles,  con- 
trary to  our  law.  •  •  •  While  we  condemn 
the  pracUce  of  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from 


Saudi  Arabian  Bhorea,  we  acknowledge  that 
,j,  oovernment  may  exclude  whom  It  will. 
n  Jn«y  ^°^-  liowever,  empower  respondent  to 
uk  prohibited  questions  and  to  exclude  per- 
_  aons  of  the  Jewish  faith  from  employment 
tiere  In  New  Tork.  If  the  Issue  Is  of  such 
peat  Import  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  must  pursue 
iM  disreputable  course  from  start  to  finish 
and  process  Its  visas  as  It  will. 

"It  may  not  choose  this  respondent  as  Its 
cat's-paw.'  •  •  •  Nor  does  respondent's  ar- 
punent  that  no  person  of  the  Jewish  faith 
,rill  be  admitted  to  Saudi  Arabia,  despite  our 
decision,  bear  weight.  AdnUttlng  the  fact 
does  not  make  the  issue  academic  and  un- 
important. •  •  •  The  preservation  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law  transcends  In  Importance 
the  collateral  effects  of  Its  application." 

If  we  truly  oppose  the  efforts  by  Arab  coun- 
tries to  engage  In  religious  discrimination 
against  some  groups  of  American  citizens, 
the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  force  them  to 
carry  on  this  ugly  practice  by  themselves 
and  without  lending  them  our  facilities  and 
cooperstlon.  If  Arab  countries  wUh  to  suf- 
fer the  embarrassment  that  must  flow  from 
an  arbitrary  rejection  of  a  quallfled  American 
representative  solely  because  he  Is  Jewish, 
then  let  them  do  so.  Perhaps  It  may  not  be 
too  much  to  hope  that  potential  Interna- 
tional discomfiture  that  would  follow  from 
such  an  open  declaration  of  antl-SemltIsm 
might  dissuade  these  countries  from  con- 
tinuing to  act  in  furtherance  of  their  rell- 
gloos  bias. 

We  note  that  a  resolution  was  Introduced 
In  the  House   of    Representatives    on    Feb- 


ruary 21,  19M.  to  induce  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  alter  its  current  practice.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  Department  will  act 
only  under  this  kind  of  legislative  compul- 
sion. Failure  to  perceive  the  overriding 
moral  Issue  inherent  In  this  matter  neces- 
sarily detracts  frcna  the  confidence  Amer- 
ican citizens  should  be  able  to  Invest  In  high 
officials  of  their  government.  We  therefore 
urge  the  Department  to  announce  the  aban- 
donment of  this  nefarious  policy  so  that  all 
Americans  may  be  reassured  of  fairness  and 
Justice  at  all  levels  of  their  government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dr.  Joachim  Paofz, 

President. 


RECORD  ROLLCALLS  ANSWERED  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  LINDLEY  BECK- 
WORTH,  VETERANS  LEGISLATION, 
OTHER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bkckworth]  may 
extend  bis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  been  at  my  post  of  duty: 
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In  the  period  referred  to  below  I  wa« 
In  four  congressional  races.  I  was  hi 
Congress  from  January  1939  to  January 
1953—14  years.  I  returned  to  Congress 
In  January  1957.  Aa  of  March  4,  1966, 
Uiere  have  been  a  total  number  of  record 
*ote8  of  1.060  since  January  1967.  Ydi 
»1U  note  I  answered  1,050 — all  except  10. 
My  father  was  operated  on  In  May  1961. 
He  and  his  wife.  Miss  Pearl,  passed  away 
to  the  July-October  period  of  1964.  The 
House  adjourned  October  23,  1965.  and 
convened  January  10,  1988.  I  was  in 
Texas  while  the  House  was  not  in  ses- 

SlOD. 

Neither  of  the  votes  I  mlsaed  out  of  a 
tot»l  number  of  roUcalls  of  1,060  was  a 
»ote  on  veterans'  legislation.  In  the  24 
ywrs  I  have  served  In  Congress  I  have 
Wed  to  help  aU  our  veterans,  their  wid- 
"*»  and  dependents,  aU  service  people 
wd  their  dependents— I  voted  for  the 


Mast  D.  Axtvctx, 
American  Latp  Division,  Mar.  IS.  1966. 

service  people's  pay  raise  on  July  20, 1965. 
I  favor  raising  the  pay  of  our  service 
people  at  this  time.  Also  I  have  tried  to 
help  our  aged  and  others. 

I  am  52  years  of  age  and  have  held 
elective  legislative  offices  26  years— one- 
half  of  my  life.  I  have  represented  the 
Third  Congressional  District  24  years.  I 
was  in  the  Texas  Legislature  2  years. 

Our  present  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  to  be  abolished  as  of  January  3, 
1967.  A  new  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  to  be  located  in  the  western  part 
of  Dallas  County  and  will  border  Tar- 
rant County  of  which  Fort  Worth  Is  the 
county  seat — as  of  January  3,  1967.  The 
I960  population  of  the  Fourth  District 
was  216.371;  the  1960  population  of  the 
First  District  was  245,942 ;  the  1960  popu- 
lation of  our  Third  District  was  293,942. 
Five  of  the  nine  counties  of  our  Third 
District — the  five  with  county  seats  are 


Camp — Pittsburg;  Panola — Carthage; 
Rusk — Henderson;  Shelby — Center: 

Wood — Quitman — are  to  be  placed  in 
Congressional  District  No.  1  which  has 
in  it  Paris,  Marshall,  and  Texarkana. 

Pour  of  our  nine  counties — the  four 
with  county  seats  are  Gregg — Longview; 
my  home  county  of  Upshur — Gilmer; 
Smith — Tyler;  and  Van  Zandt — Can^ 
ton — are  to  be  placed  in  Congressional 
District  No.  4.  Neither  the  First  nor 
Fourth  District  lost  a  county. 

I  have  undertaken  at  all  times  to  co- 
operate with  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  American 
Legion. 

I  quote  part  of  a  letter  written  De: em- 
ber 31,  1945,  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Stack,  commander  In  chief. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

I  have  the  page  from  the  CONoaxssioNsi. 
RacoRO  reprinting  your  remarks  and  the 
various  communications  you  have  received 
in  connection  with  your  activities  In  behalf 
of  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
along  this  line. 

Also  I  quote  a  part  of  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  me  March  13, 1963,  by  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars: 

You  are  known  to  have  supported  all  vet- 
erans' legislation. 

As  a  former  teacher,  I  have  always 
favored  and  I  strongly  favor  educational 
benefits  for  our  servicemen  and  veterans. 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress 
I  Introduced  H.R.  7724,  "a  bUl  to  amend 
section  1622  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'change  of  program  of 
education  or  training'  as  used  in  such 
section."  A  favorable  report  was  given 
on  my  bill  by  the  American  Legion  on 
July  15,  1959. 

I  quote  the  pertinent  part  of  a  letter 
written  to  Representative  Dorn  by  Mr. 
Miles  D.  Kennedy,  of  the  American 
Legion: 

In  connection  with  H.R.  7724.  while  we 
have  no  resolution  on  the  subject  matter, 
I  would  advise  that  the  American  Legion's 
rehabilitation  representatives  feel  such  an 
amendment  to  section  1822  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  desirable.  We.  there- 
fore, tr\ist  the  subcommittee  will  favorably 
consider  HJl.  7724. 

TTie  Veterans'  Administration  gave  a 
favorable  report  on  my  bill.  The  bill  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Dorn  subcom- 
mittee on  July  21,  1959,  and  its  pro- 
visions have  now  become  law, 

I  supported  the  so-called  GI  bill  for 
Word  War  n  veterans  and  I  always  have 
favored  and  do  favor  generous  pay  and 
benefits  for  service  people  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  generous  benefits  and  pen- 
sions for  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
I  supported  the  most  recent  GI  legisla- 
tion, Hit.  12410  and  8.  9.  which  passed 
the  House  February  7.  1966. 

I  introduced  my  bill.  H.R.  162,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1963 — more  than  3  years  ago — 
"to  amend  chapter  33  of  title  38  to 
make  the  educational  benefits  provided 
for  therein  available  to  all  veterans 
whether  or  not  they  serve  during  a  pe- 
riod of  war  or  armed  hostilities." 
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Certain  letters  and  certain  statements 
of  mine  were  In  the  April  25,  1M7.  Con- 
QitsssiONAi.  Rkcokd.  I  iiiclude  some  of 
them: 

TCXMIMAL  LXATK  FOB  KMUSTSD  MKN  AMS  LXTTEB 
SMSOaStNO  ■XCKWOBTH'S  BIIX HJt.    11*0 

(June  7,  194«) 
Mr  B8CKwo«TH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1M3.  I  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  S875) 
to  provide  terminal  leave  (or  enllated  men. 
Ou  January  8,  1945.  I  Introduced  H.R.  1160. 
a  slightly  modified  Torm  of  my  first  bUl.  The 
national  legislative  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  endorsed  my  bill  H.R.  1160.  Sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  and  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Mlllltary  Affairs  Committee 
urging  the  ptassage  of  the  terminal-leave  leg- 
islation. I  include  at  this  point  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Legion: 

"TKS  AUJOLVCMt  LCOION, 

"Natxomax.  Laniai.ATTVE  CoMMt-rrxE, 
•■Waahington.  DC.  Octotxsr  24, 1945. 

"Hon.  LiNDLCT  BeCKWOKTH, 

"House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington.  DC 

"Mt  Dzar  CoxcaxsSMAN :  We  are,  as  you 
icnrw  vitally  interested  In  your  Wll.  HJl. 
1)60  which  provides  terminal  leave  to  en- 
n.sted  men  m  the  same  manner  as  Is  now 
given  to  officers,  except  that  It  also  provides 
that  the  compensation  to  which  the  soldier 
U  entitled  shall  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum, 
'»,•^:l-^    of  course.  Is  a  very  good  Idea. 

[>moblllzaUon  Is  taking  place  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  at  the  present  time  that  unless 
this  U  enacted  Into  law  quickly  it  Is  not  go- 
ing to  banefit  very  many  OI's. 

"It  does  not  seem  to  me  as  though  It  la  a 
very  controversial  Issue  and  that  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  could  make  up  Its 
mind  very  readily  as  to  how  they  feel  about 
It.  We  sball  appreciate  very  much  if  action 
can  be  had  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

•John  Thomas  Tatt,o«. 
"Dtreefor.  National  Legislative  Committee." 

I  was  one  of  218  Members  of  the  House 
to  sign  the  petition — the  218th  signature  was 
obUlned  April  17,  1946 — which  authorized 
the  bringing  of  the  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  shall  vote  for  the  legislation 
today. 

I^3r  some  time  I  have  had  a  bill  before 
the  Congress  that  would  give  all  World  War 
veterans  and  widows  of  World  War  veterans 
pensions  not  less  In  amount  than  those  now 
received  by  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 
I  (hall  continue  to  urge  In  the  future  this 
.(■({islatlon.  Note  the  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Department  of  Texas,  concern- 
Inc  my  present  bill.  HR.  360.  I  quote  from 
a  letter  written  me  May  19.  1945,  by  Bfr. 
Hnrry  S  Rather,  department  adjutant,  the 
An^rican  Legion: 

"H  R.  360  Is  the  very  Important  legislation 
which  sounds  like  the  kind  of  legislation 
M.an  you  are  always  sponsoring,  Limol^t. 
We  know  that  we  can  always  depend  on  you. 
We  are  delighted  that  you  are  back  In  the 
harness  and  on  the  right  side,  as  usual." 

I  quote  part  of  a  letter  1  received  from 
Mr  Rather  after  he  resigned  his  work  with 
the  American  Legion,  dated  January  23. 
1946 

"Appreciate  your  every  courtesy,  many, 
nuiny  Umea.  Tour  cooperation  was  every- 
thing that  I  could  want  and  expect  and  I 
shall  miss  you  but  I  know  that  you  can  be 
counted  on  being  in  there  doing  your  part 
In  every  worthwhile  matter.  We  who  know 
ycu  are  proud  of  you  and  your  record." 

On  January  3.  1945.  I  introduced  H.R  361 
which  would  make  eligible  a  World  War  I 
or  II  veteran  for  a  pension,  if  that  vetei-an 
could  not  qualify  for  Oovernment  or  private 
employment,  the  nature  of  which  required 
only  reasonable  physical  standards. 

On  June  21.  1943.  I  introduced  H  R.  3526. 
which  would  extend  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to 


widows  of  veterans  and  the  wives  of  certain 
totally   and   permanently   disabled   veterans. 

On  June  36.  1946.  I  Introduced  HJl.  3593; 
this  is  a  bill  to  help  concerning  bousing 
problems  for  veterans.  This  bill,  be  it  noted, 
was  Introduced  some  6  months  before  the 
real  effort  to  meet  the  veterans'  boiislng  prob- 
lems got  under  way  In  the  Congress.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  written  me  November  37,  1945, 
by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Rather,  department  adjutant, 
the  American  Legion.  Department  of  Texas, 
concerning  my  effort  to  help  our  veterans 
obtain  houses: 

"We  know  that  we  can  depend  on  you  to  do 
everything  you  possibly  can  on  the  housing 
situation,  which  Is  most  critical." 

The  Concrkssional  Record  will  show  that 
I  was  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  al- 
though we  were  In  the  minority  at  times, 
that  supported  every  effort  to  provide  housing 
for  veterans. 

Last  year.  October  1.  1945,  I  introduced 
H.R.  4319,  a  bill  that  would  permit  a  man  or 
woman  In  service  to  carry  his  Immediate 
family  with  him  at  Oovemment  expense  to 
the  place  where  he  was  stationed,  where  prac- 
ticable, even  outside  of  the  United  States; 
too,  I  provide  that  the  Oovemment  will  fur- 
nish adequate  housing  for  such  families; 
this  legislation  will  do  for  enlisted  men  that 
which  has  (or  a  long  time  been  done  for  some 
of  our  officers.  I  am  glad  to  note  recently 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  beginning  to 
carry  out  this  objective  which  I  sought  to 
attain  by  my  bill. 

I  was  nominated  as  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  in  August  1938 — 
3'/4  years  before  Pearl  Harbor — and  from 
that  time  on  I  always  have  supported 
legislation  to  stiengthen  and  keep  strong 
our  country. 

It  is  true  on  February  23,  1939 — 51 
days  after  I  became  a  Congressman — I 
voted  to  fortify  Otiam;  I  voted  for  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  the  extensions 
of  the  act;  the  first  extension  passed  the 
House  by  only  one  vote — a  vote,  accord- 
ing to  President  Roosevelt,  the  Secretary 
of  War.  and  General  Marshall — which 
saved  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  I 
voted  to  arm  our  ships;  I  voted  to  permit 
our  ships  to  go  to  any  place  conducive  to 
the  success  of  our  war  effort — this  meas- 
ure, although  backed  strongly  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  pas^^d  by  only  18  votes. 
3  weeks  before  PearlHarbor. 

I  have  supported  all  legislation  com- 
ing before  the  House  to  bring  about  an 
enduring  peace,  and  all  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  this  effort. 

From  January  1939 — when  I  first  went 
to  Congress — until  June  194(J,  with  the 
exception  of  some  6  months.  Congress 
was  In  session  all  or  part  of  every  month. 
I  was  at  my  post  of  duty  in  Congress 
which  is  exactly  what  was  requested  of 
the  membership  of  Congress  by  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  President  Roosevelt, 
the  secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

I  quote  the  pertinent  part  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  H^n  Stephen  S.  Jackson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  was  written  me  June  9,  1958: 

DcAa  Ma.  Beckworth:  At  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Davis  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  you 
questioned  the  late  Assistant  Secretary 
Francis  regarding  age  limits  for  civil  service 
employxnant  In  the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  are  no  maximum  age  limits  for  any 
noncomi>etltive  civil  service  positions  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  vast  bulk  oC 


civilian  positions  In  the  Department  art  la 
the  competitive  civil  service. 

The  46-year-old  woman  to  whom  you  re- 
ferred undoubtedly  applied  at  Barksdale  Air 
Force  Base,  which  Is  one  of  the  recruiUju 
points  for  Air  Force  overseas  poslUoiM,  for  i 
teaching  position  in  the  Air  Force  overacM 
dependents  schools. 

Although  younger  women  do  tend  as  \ 
group  to  adapt  more  readily  to  the  changes 
In  living  conditions  which  are  involved  in 
employment  in  foreign  areas,  it  Is  recognized 
that  many  older  women  also  can  successfully 
make  the  adjustment.  The  Air  Force  pUu, 
therefore,  in  recruiting  (or  the  1958-60  school 
year  to  increase  the  age  limit  for  oversea) 
schoolteachers  to  60. 

We  share  your  concern  that  qualified  older 
workers  not  be  denied  opporttinlty  for  em- 
ployment solely  because  of  their  age.  and 
assure  you  that  Department  of  Defetuse  prac- 
tices are  to  make  fullest  practicable  use  of 
older  workers  in  Joba  for  which  they  qualil; 

Also  I  Include  some  of  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGsxssiONAL  Recobs,  June  27 
1958; 

The  lady  referred  to  in  the  letter  lost  her 
husbcuid.  There  are  many  such  ladles  In  our 
land  and  they  deserve  to  have  employmect 
opportunlUes.  The  same  Is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  older  men. 

As  the  father  of  five  children.  I  believe  I 
am  able  to  look  at  the  employment  probiemi 
of  older  people  and  handicapped  people  ob- 
jectively. Boys  and  girls  who  finish  hifh 
school  and  college,  or  who  are  not  privileged 
to  finish,  need  employment  opportunities. 
To  this  end  I  have  always  worked. 

The  problems  of  America  are  many  and 
great.  We  can  more  effectively  solve  them  11 
we  utilize  the  services  of  all  capable  people- 
even  though  some  are  older  and  some  handi- 
capped, such  as  Injured  veterans,  those  peo- 
ple afflicted  from  birth,  or  by  crippling  dis- 
eases or  accident.  All  these  worthy  people 
must  not  be  forgotten,  but  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  work,  to  learn,  to  improve 
their  skills  rather  than  to  be  what  man; 
detest — dependent. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  con- 
servation, preservation,  development,  and 
proper  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources such  as  water  and  soil.  This 
refers  paitlcularly  to  the  Sabine,  Neches, 
Ti-lnity,  and  Red  Rivers. 

In  1949  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
wrote  me  at  least  four  letters  about  ef- 
forts I  was  then  making  to  get  money  U) 
complete  the  Sabine  and  Neches  Rivers 
surveys.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written 
me  by  Col.  Lewis  W.  Prentiss,  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  August  3, 1M9. 
about  the  Sabine  River: 

Corps  op  Engineers. 
OmcE  OP  THE  Division  E^igincer. 

Southwestern  Division, 
Dallas.  Tex.,  August  3, 1949 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth  :  Receipt  Is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  dated  July  29.  1M9 
wherein  you  have  expressed  your  Interest  in 
the  completion  of  the  survey  of  the  Sabine 
and  Neches  River  area,  and  your  desire  for 
information  as  to  whether  any  request  h»» 
l>een  made  for  additional  funds  for  those 
rivers. 

The  following  amounts  were  appro- 
priated for  the  survey  of  the  Sabine 
River:  1959,  $20,000:  I960,  none:  19«1 
$40,000:  1962,  $65,000:  1963.  $95.0W; 
1964,  $95,000:  1965,  $130,000;  1966,  $1«.- 
000. 


The  following  amounts  were  appro- 
nriated  for  the  survey  of  the  Neches 
mver  1959,  $20,000:  1960,  $9,800:  1961, 
J195O0'  1962.  $85,000;  1963.  $75,000; 
1964  $75,000:  1965,  $132,000:  1966.  $100,- 
000  I  appeared  armually  In  behalf  of 
money  for  both  rivers.  Seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  is  budgeted  for  the  Sa- 
bine River  In  fiscal  year  1967.  Seventy 
tjiousand  dollars  is  budgeted  for  the 
Neches  River  in  fiscal  year  1967.  These 
latter  two  amounts  are  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  surveys.  The  total  of  the  above 
sums  Is  over  $1  miUlon. 

My  wife  and  I  are  the  parents  of  five 
children  whom  we  are  rearing  and 
schooUng— Gary  and  Mary  are  In  Texas 
University  and  Carter  Is  In  John  Tarle- 
toD—Iinda  In  Texas  attends  Glade- 
wter  High  and  John  In  Texas  attends 
Union  Grove.  Glade  water  Route  2 — and 
we  wish  the  doors  of  economic  opportu- 
nity to  be  open  for  them  and  all  Texas 
children  who  desire  tc  make  their  homes 
in  Texas.  I  always  have  worked  to  bring 
industry  to  our  area  and  to  Texas. 


ELECTRONIC  SNOOPING 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Joelson] 
may  extend  his  remartcs  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping is  an  insidious  and  growing  menace 
which  must  be  curbed.  Laws  presently 
fxlstlng  against  wiretapping  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  problem  be- 
cause they  cover  only  telephone  con- 
versa  tions. 

Although  the  Congress  can  cope  with 
and  regulate  activities  of  Government  of- 
ficials, it  lacks  clear  constitutional  au- 
thority to  enact  laws  aimed  at  private 
snoopers. 

In  this  electronic  age.  no  one  is  Im- 
mune from  having  his  private  conversa- 
tions heard  by  hostile  ears.  Because  this 
spying  and  prying  Is  so  alien  to  the  Amer- 
lOQ  way  of  life,  I  hav^  asked  the  legal 
research  section  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  brief  for  me  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  U.8.  Congress  can 
legislate  in  the  area. 

I  believe  that  State  legislatures  do 
have  the  authority  to  make  electronic 
snooping  a  criminal  offense,  and  I  hope 
that  substantial  action  wlU  be  Uken  in 
tie  various  States. 


MASSACHUSETTS  PROCLAIMS  JOHN 
W.  McCORMACK  DAY:  VENERABLE 
SPEAKER  ADDRESSES  JOINT  LEG- 
ISLATIVE SESSION  ON  BEACON 
HILL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
»«  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
■»»«  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland] 
^y  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
^  we  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
Jnatter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hasten 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  Yesterday  was  Indeed  a 
great  day  for  John  McCormack  In 
BostOTi.  He  made  a  sentimental  return 
Journey  to  the  state  house  on  Beacon 
Hill  and  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  bi^gan  his  brilliant  and 
distinguished  public  career  46  years  ago 
SIS  a  State  representative  from  South 
Boston.  And  yesterday  was  John  W. 
McCormack  Day  In  Massachusetts,  by 
proclamation  of  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  on 
request  of  the  State  legislature. 

SpeaJcer  McCormack,  who  served  In 
both  the  Massachusetts  house  and  sen- 
ate before  coming  to  Congress  In  1928. 
spoke  to  the  legislature  in  tones  reminis- 
cent of  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's famed  "City  on  a  Hill"  address  in 
January  1960,  before  assuming  the  Presi- 
dency. The  venerable  Speaker  told  the 
legislators  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  upon 
the  public  officials  of  Massachusetts,  and 
he  urged  them  to  "try  again  and  again 
with  vision  and  courage  to  be  worthy  of 
the  trust  and  responsibilities  placed  upon 
us." 

Our  great  Speaker  certainly  deserves 
the  tributes  that  have  been  paid  him  by 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  Governor 
Volpe,  and  Members  of  Congress.  John 
McCormack  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional  Convention  In 
1917-18,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  1920,  1921. 
and  1922,  and  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
in  1923,  1924,  1925.  and  1926.  the  last  2 
years  as  Democratic  leader.  John  Mc- 
Cormack Is  a  great,  and  good  and  humble 
man,  and  a  great  and  good  and  patriotic 
American.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  his 
fellow  man  in  the  public  service.  I  know 
that  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Speak- 
er McCormack's  gracious  and  beloved 
wife,  Harriet,  as  he  stood  before  the  as- 
sembled legislators  in  the  historic  house 
chamber  on  Beacon  Hill  to  deliver  his 
memorable  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a  news  story 
from  the  Springfield  Dally  News  of 
March  16,  containing  excerpts  of  Speaker 
McCormack's  address,  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
State    Lsoisuitorb    Honor    RapmasxNTATivK 

John    W.    McCormack — Spkakb    or    Na- 
tional HotJSK  OXJXBT  at  SpaciAX.  Bvxntb  in 

His  Homctown 

Boston. — House  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, son  of  a  South  Boston  hod  carrier, 
made  a  sentimental  return  today  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  where  be  began 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  polit- 
ical careers  46  years  ago. 

McCormack.  74,  who  served  in  both  cham- 
bers of  the  legislature  In  the  1920's,  addressed 
a  Joint  session  of  the  house  and  senate  for 
the  first  time  since  bis  election  to  Congress 
In  1928. 

■TEB  or  MANKIND 

The  venerable  lawmalcer.  In  a  speech  rem- 
iniscent of  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's famed  "City  on  a  HIU"  address,  told 
the  legislators  the  "eyes  of  manltlnd  are  upon 
the  public  officials  of  Massachusetts."     He 


urged  them  to  "try  again  and  again  with 
vision  and  courage  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust 
and  responslbUltlee  placed  upon  us." 

Kennedy,  shortly  after  he  was  elected 
President  In  1060,  appeared  before  the  legis- 
lature to  remind  solons  to  "always  consider 
that  we  shall  be  as  a  city  upon  a  hill — the 
eyes  of  all  people  are  upon  us." 

The  legislature  honored  McCormack  by 
declaring  today  "Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack Day."  He  was  feted  at  a  noon  lunch- 
eon at  the  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel  by  a  num- 
ber of  high-ranking  State  otnclals. 

President  Johnson  also  Joined  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  man  who  for  more  than  a 
year  after  Kennedy's  assassination  stood 
next  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

HIGH  aaoARD 

Johnson  conveyed  his  high  regard  for 
Speaker  McCormack  In  a  message  from 
Washington. 

In  his  address,  McCormack  reflected  back 
on  the  events  which  have  changed  the  world 
during  his   lifetime. 

"These  years  have  been  active,  trying, 
sometimes  disappointing,  but  I  think  on  the 
whole  they  have  been  great  years  for  our 
people  and  the  human  race." 

He  warned  that  today,  however,  the  hu- 
man race  faces  Its  greatest  danger — virtual 
extinction — to    make    liberty    prevail. 

Looking  back  at  the  bloody  confllcte  which 
have  torn  the  world,  McCormack  said  World 
War  n  might  have  been  averted  "If  the  lead- 
ership of  Britain  and  PYance  had  been  lead- 
ership of  action  Instead  of   Inaction. 

"If  we  should  learn  one  thing  from  that 
period  of  history.  It  Is  that  the  mUitant  ag- 
gressor considers  weakness  and  fear  as  an 
invitation  to  make  greater  and  greater  de- 
mands. 

"A  basically  comparable  sltuaticm  exists 
today.  Their  strategy  and  purpose  Is  and 
has  always  been  to  subvert,  divide,  and  con- 
quer, and  I  say  to  you  here  today  that  under 
the  leadership  of  action  of  President  Lyndon 
B   Johnson,  this  they  shall  not  do,"  he  said. 


ST.  PATRICK 
EDMONDSON.     Mr. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
St.  Patrick's  own  prayer  that  the  bond 
between  Irish  people  and  the  Catholic 
religion  might  be  indissoluble: 

May  Ood  never  permit  It  to  happen  to  me 
that  I  should  lose  His  people  which  He 
purchased  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  world. 
I  pray  to  God  to  give  me  perseverance  and 
to  deign  that  I  be  a  faithful  witness  to  Him 
to  the  end  of  my  Ufe  for  my  Ood. 

The  "utmost  parts  of  the  world"  to 
which  St.  Patrick  referred  in  this 
prayer  meant  Ireland.  St.  Patrick's 
apostolate  in  Ireland  opened  up  new 
horizons  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  an  autobiographical  document 
called  his  "Confession."  St.  Patrick  has 
described  for  us  his  belief  that  his  life 
truly  began  In  a  spiritual  sense  with  his 
captivity,  the  event  which  first  brought 
him  to  Ireland.  He  wrote  that,  "as  a 
youth,  nay.  almost  a  boy  not  able  to 
speak."  he  was  kidnaped  by  Irish  raiders. 

He  WM  carried  off  as  a  slave  to  Mayo 
where  he  labored  as   a  shepherd.    In 
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the  midst  of  stress,  solitude,  and  com- 
plete separation  from  all  that  was  fa- 
miliar to  him,  he  underwent  the  most 
significant  religious  experience  of  his 
life,  the  personal  discovery  of  God.  To 
this  revelation  be  attributed  his  later 
career. 

His  vocation  to  the  apostolate  of  Ire- 
land was  given  to  him  In  a  mystic  experi- 
ence, an  overpowering  vision,  in  which  he 
heard  "the  voice  of  the  Irish  crying  out 
with  one  mouth."  asking  him  to  walk 
among  them  once  more.     He  later  wrote ; 

Thanks  b«  to  Ood.  art«r  man;  years  the 
Lord  gave  them  according  to  their  cry. 

I  was  not  worthy  that  the  Lord  shotild 
grant  •  •  •  me  so  great  a  grace  In  behalf  of 
tbat  nation — a  thing  which  once.  In  my 
youth.  I  never  expected  nor  thought  of. 

St.  PauicJt  began  his  apostolate  in  432 
AS>.,  the  first  date  known  with  certainty 
In  Irish  history.  He  preached  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 
arid  of  his  preaching  he  wrote: 

We  art  wltneaaes  that  the  Gospel  has  been 
preached  unto  thoee  pwrts  beyond  which 
there  lives  nobody. 

Like  most  great  national  apostles,  he 
«as  a  foreigner  to  the  people  whom  he 
evangelized: 

I  am  a  aenrant  of  Christ  to  a  foreign  nation 
for  the  unspeakable  glory  of  everlasting  life. 

In  his  apostolate  to  Celtic  Ireland.  St. 
Patiick  revealed  his  courteous  and  mag- 
iiaaimous  spirit.  By  the  standards  of 
Fionian  civilization  of  the  fifth  century, 
Irpiai'd  •*a.';  a  barbarian  land,  virtually 
untouc.Mfvj  by  the  classical  culture  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  of  which  it  had  never 
been  a  part.  St.  Patrick  recognized  at 
once  the  cultural  differences  between 
Celt  and  Latin.  Yet  he  also  saw  that  this 
lovely  Island,  though  never  Romanized, 
had  a  highly  developed  culture  of  its  own 
u.at  wau  clearly  reflected  in  its  law. 
aga.s.  and  arts. 

He  respected  this  culture.  He  felt  un- 
der no  obligation  to  uproot  and  destroy 
li.  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Unlike 
many  foreign  missionaries  before  and 
•titer  him,  he  preserved  the  native  cul- 
ture of  the  land  which  he  evangelized. 
At  the  same  time,  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  future  synthesis  between  what  he 
found  and  what  he  brought. 

In  St  Patricks  concept  of  Christian- 
ity, Catholic  and  Celtic  influences  could 
stand  side  by  side,  could  grow  together 
and  Influence  one  another.  For  him, 
Irish  poetry  and  Irish  art  were  compati- 
ble  with  the  Christian  religion.  The 
sutksequeni  development  of  Celtic  art.  for 
example,  in  the  Book  of  Durrow"  and 
the  Book  of  Kells, "  shows  an  almost  per- 
fect harmony  and  blending  of  the  two 
cultures,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  Celtic 
and  the  Latin.  Even  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  Brehons.  after  modifications  to  bring 
them  Into  closer  harmony  with  Christian 
charity  and  mercy,  were  left  In  force. 

St.  Patrick's  ordiioaUon  of  St.  Benlg- 
nus,  the  first  Irish  priest  and  Patrick's 
successor  in  the  see  of  Armagh,  began  the 
great  tradition  of  the  Irish  clergy  who 
soon  supplanted  the  British  and  Prankish 
missionaries  in  Ireland.  Thus  it  was  that 
St  Patricks  successful  blending  of  Celtic 
ar.d  Catholic  cultures  produced  a  church 


for  the  Irish  nation.    The  bond  between 
St.  Patrick  and  the  Irish  is  one  that  will 

last  forever. 


DRUG  SAPFTY  INVESTIOATION  BY 
FOUNTAIN  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years,  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  vmder  the 
able  leadership  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  CaroUna.  the  Honor- 
able L.  H.  PoTTjrrAiH,  has  been  diligently 
investigating  the  manner  In  which  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibility  for  regulating 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  drugs. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  particu- 
larly Interested  in  determining  whether 
PDA's  implementation  of  the  drug 
amendments  of  1962  has  been  In  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  pass- 
ing this  legislation.  Although  the  In- 
vestigation has  proceeded  with  little  fan- 
fare, a  great  deal  of  useful  Information 
has  been  brought  forth  showing  that  due 
to  administrative  deflciendea  In  the 
agency  the  American  public  has  not  been 
receiving  the  kind  of  protection  it  de- 
serves and  was  led  to  expect  when  the 
1962  amendments  were  paased. 

In  an  editorial  of  November  2,  1965. 
the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  li  Observer  com- 
mented : 

FouT«TAn»'s  quiet  probing  of  FDA  may  re- 
sult In  the  Inveatigatlve  sensation  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  Certainly  any  sub- 
stantial disclosures  of  laxity  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  drug  control  laws  will  be  sensational 
and  should  result  in  sensational  correction. 

As  a  prognostlcator  the  News  t  Ob- 
server should  rank  high,  for  in  the  few 
short  months  since  this  editorial  ap- 
peared there  has  been  an  almost  com- 
plete changeover  of  personnel  In  the  up- 
per echelons  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, due  in  part,^  no  doubt,  to 
the  diligent  work  of  my  able  colleague 
and  his  subcommittee.  And  last  week, 
when  the  new  and  energetic  Pood  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  Dr.  James  L.  Ood- 
dard,  first  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, he  acknowledged  that  the  agency 
had  been  lax  in  administering  certain 
portions  of  the  1962  amendments  and 
outlined  a  number  of  steps  he  intends  to 
take  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  previously 
quoted  editorial  from  the  Raleigh  News 
&  Observer  and  a  few  articles  concerning 
the  Fountain  subcommittee's  recent 
hearings  by  outstanding  journalists.  In- 
cluding the  Washington  Post's  Morton 
Mintz,  who  broke  the  original  Thalido- 
mide story  leading  to  passage  of  the  drug 
amendments  of  1962,  and  who  is  the  au- 


thor of  a  recent  book  on  drugs  entitled 
"The  Therapeutic  Nightmare."  i  rec- 
ommend these  articles  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

IFroin  the  Washington  Poat,  Mar.  ii,  19^1 
FDA  8at8   D«do   Makes   Beokx  Law— Pnro- 

iMo  or  Cancek  in   Tests  Delaibi,  Hoobi 

Unit  told 

(By  Morton  Mints) 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  told  t 
House  subcommittee  yesterday  tliat  a  lead- 
ing drug  maker  violated  the  law  by  delaying 
a  finding  of  breast  cancer  In  four  dogs  hesv- 
Uy  dosed  with  Its  experimental  oral  cot- 
traceptlve. 

Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard  told  rt- 
porters  that  If  an  Investigation  warrtnts  t 
criminal  proeecutlon  of  the  firm,  Merck  h  Co. 
he  will  recommend  one. 

He  and  FDA  counsel  William  W.  Goodrich 
said  the  agency  had  been  unaware  of  tbt 
delay  unUl  Wednesday,  when  It  was  flr«  re- 
ported by  FDA  Inspectors. 

TISSUES    EXAMINED 

The  delay  was  a  month  long.  But  tbtre 
was  an  earlier  delay  of  4  mouths  before  the 
tissues  of  the  sacrificed  dogs  were  examined 
under  Merck  microscopes. 

The  firm  said  in  a  statement  that  It  "acted 
responsibly  and  as  promptly  as  warranted" 
It  said  the  delay  In  reporting  was  needed  for 
expert  assessment  of  findings  that  orlglnaU; 
were  tentative.  Tlien.  Merck  said.  It  ordered 
human  trials  stopped,  notified  FDA  and  un- 
dertook a  continuing  surveillance  of  the 
fewer  than  500  women  getting  the  pUl. 

Goodrich  tesUfled.  however,  tliat  slannlng 
findings  must  be  reported  at  once. 

FDA's  own  role  in  the  caae  drew  crltlcUm 
from  Representative  L.  H.  Fountain,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  and  Delphls  C  Gold- 
berg and  W.  Donald  Gray  of  his  House  Inter- 
governmental  Relations  Subconunlttee  ttalT 

CRADtMAN    COMMENTS 

Summing  up  his  inquiries  Into  FDA's  In 
vestlgatlonal  Drug  Branch,  Fountain  uk 
the  adequate  protection  Congress  Intendet 
*o  provide  the  public  has  been  undermined- 
by  failures  In  FDA,  by  companies  that  with 
hold  essential  data  from  the  agency,  and  b.\ 
physicians  who  endanger  patients  with 
thoughtless,  unauthorized  use  of  eiperi 
mental  drugs. 

Fountain  praised  Dr.  Goddard.  who  too» 
over  FDA  only  7  weeks  ago.  for  "taking  «(ep» 
to  bring  this  alarming  situation  under  eoo- 
trol. 

Dr.  Goddard  agreed  witb  Foontaim  tia 
more  must  be  done  to  assure  that  hunui^ 
testing  does  not  begin  until  It  Is  fully  Juitl- 
fled  by  tests  In  animals. 

The  oral  contraceptive  Involved  was  UK 
8«6.  made  by  the  Merck  Sharp  *  Dohrn*  Di 
vision  of  the  parent  firm.  One  of  its  tvr 
Ingredients,  mestranol,  has  been  used  tor 
years  In  other  birth  control  pUls  The  otlier 
a  hca-monal  agent  called  ethynerose.  is  u- 
no  other  oral  contraceptive. 

TESTING    halted 

A  total  of  616  other  women,  however,  *«< 
found  to  be  taking  another  experlmenlA' 
drug  chemically  very  similar  to  MK-W5.  Tbt 
discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Frances  O  Ktlttj 
bead  of  the  investigational  branch.  In  > 
search  of  FDA  flies  last  month.  FDA  haH*" 
the  testing. 

The  MK-666  doge  In  which  breast  cancer 
was  found  were  kiUed  for  study  last  JulT 
Merck  said  a  preliminary  examination  of  ihf 
tissues  disclosed  no  hint  of  the  disease 

Close  study,  however,  was  delayed  unt' 
late  November.  The  reason  given  by  Mtrdi 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Sadusk.  Jr.,  FDA's  M*«*** 
Director.  tesUfied.  was  the  vacation  period 
Subcommittee  Investigator  Gray  contended 
that  this  delay  was  a  aeparate  vJolaUon. 
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The  tentaUve  cancer  finding  was  made  last 
December.  Merck  did  not  notify  FDA  until 
January  21.  At  that  time.  VDA  understood 
that  940  women  were  taJUng  the  pill. 

Last  Monday,  however,  Merck  told  the 
agency  that  137  others  bad  been  receiving 
H,  starting  B  months  ago,  from  2  of  lu 
Investigators.  They  had  not  been  author- 
ized by  Merck  to  do  this  testing,  but  Merck 
did  not  act  to  block  it.  No  trace  of  cancer 
btM  been  detected  In  any  o^the  women. 

FDA  assured  the  subcommittee  2  years  ago 
that  It  bad  a  firm  policy  to  require  separate 
animal  tests  for  a  drug  and  for  combina- 
tions containing  It.  A  combination  may 
cause  effects  not  caused  by  any  Ingredient 
when  used  alone. 

But  questioning  yesterday  developed  that 
PDA  violated  Its  policy  In"  the  case  of  MK- 
665.  The  agency  Justified  the  departure  on 
t^e  basis  of  scientific  Judgment. 

EEPOaT    PKODUO^ 

The  result  of  the  policy  violation  was  that 
human  testing  of  MK-66S — a  combination — 
was  allowed  by  FDA  to  proceed  with  no  an- 
imal tests  to  show  It  •was  safe.  TTie  animal 
data  In  hand  Indicated  safety  only  for  the 
Ingredients  separately. 

But  the  subcommittee  produced  a  Merck 
report  citing  a  consensus  of  experts  that  the 
esocer  In  dogs  may  liave  been  caused  either 
by  the  InteracUon  of  the  Ingredients  or  by 
ethynerone  alone.  Initial  reports  last  month 
Indicated  that  the  new  ingredient  alone  may 
have  been  responsible. 

In  an  excliange  with  Medical  Director 
Sadusk,  invesUgator  Gray  pressed  for  con- 
tat>Ued  studies  that  could  determine  whether 
kwg-sold  oral  contraceptives  can  cause  dis- 
abling and  fatal  blood  cloU  and  strokes. 
Such  studies  iiave  not  been  done,  despite 
vglng  by  many  authoriUes. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10.  1966) 
fDA    Admits    Eexobs    on    New    Deuc Da. 

Kei-set  Rappco   Ovee   Hanmjnc  or  Ccax- 

Ai.L  DMSO 

( By  Morton  MlntB) 

The  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon  ac- 
knowledged yesterday  that  its  handling  of  a 
haiardous.   cure-all   drug   had    been   sloppy. 

Its  self-criticism  deeply  Involved  Dr. 
lances  O.  Kelsey.  heroine  of  the  tballdo- 
mWe  episode.  She  heads  the  FDA  branch 
that  had  direct  responslbUlty  for  the  experi- 
mental  drug.   DMSO. 

The  admissions  were  made  before  a  House 
WlJOommlttee  by  PDA's  new  Commissioner, 
»  James  L.  Goddard,  and  Its  medical  direc- 
tor, Dr.  Joseph  P.  Sadusk,  Jr. 

But  the  day-long  bearing  held  by  Repre- 
•wiUtlve  L.  H.  Fountain,  Democrat  of  North 
CaroUna,  was  an  unhappy  event  not  only  for 
Dr  Kelsey: 

PDA  indicated  that  criminal  proeecutlons 
«n«T  lace  at  least  3  of  the  18  firms  au- 
»™rt«ed  to  test  DMSO. 

_  '^  Ooddard  and  Sadusk  denounced  ex- 
••■ive  publicity  about  DMSO.  They  said 
»u»n»med  lay  and  medical  publications  ex- 
«««d  doctors  and  laymen  to  the  point  that 
|*tw*«n  20.000  and  50.000  persons  were  get- 
ung  it  from  authorized  and  unauthorized 
"ivesUgatorB.  Usually,  clinical  trials  involve 
only  about  100  persons. 

PDA  said  the  users  had  taken  risks  al- 
though there  Is  substantial  doubt  about  Its 
tOcacy  and  relative  safety. 

DMSO  (dlmethyUuUoxide)  is  an  indus- 
wuu  solvent— a  99-year-old  byproduct  of 
P^»^niaklng.  Applied  to  the  skin.  It  seeps 
•wuuy  into  the  body.  Publicity  about  lis 
P»>T>orted  wonderdrug  properties  led  to  the 
J^"on  of  a  gray  market.  Patients  wanted 
»  lor  everything  from  arthrltie  to  headaches 
»nd  nervous  disorders. 

».t!T*»  ""sP^nded    clinical    teeting— by    an 
«ttaated    1341    authorized    investigators— 
'Mt  November  10.    It  has  made  an  exception 
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for  a  rare,  serioue  akin  disease  for  which  no 
effective  treatment  is  known. 

The  agency  now  baa  received  24  reports 
of  eye  damage  in  humans — and  says  there 
may  be  more.  A  death  in  Ireland  has  been 
linked  to  DMSO.  Other  deaths  In  users  are 
known. 

The  initial  notice  of  planned  human  test- 
ing was  filed  In  Octol>er  1963,  by  the  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Corp.  Drs.  Kelsey  and  Sadusk  con- 
ceded under  questioning  that  It  had  never 
submitted  animal  data  sufficient  to  Justify 
extensive  trials  In  humans.  The  trials  be- 
gan simply  because  PDA  allowed  the  situa- 
tion to  drift. 

Fountain  brought  out  that  it  takes  2Vi 
weeks  for  mall  to  move  from  the  mall  room  to 
her  Investigational  Drug  Branch — a  reduc- 
tion of  IVi  weeks  from  a  year  ago.  The  sit- 
uation is   being  Improved   further. 

FDA  did  not  respond  to  the  notice  for  6 
months.  During  that  period  and  afterward, 
the  pi4>er  company  and  six  drug  flrms  were 
left  almost  free  to  do  as  they  wished. 

Subcommittee  Investigators  developed  that 
tliree  companies  alone,  Merck  &.  Co.,  E.  R. 
Squibb  ft  Sons  and  Syntex  Corp  .  gave  the  go- 
ahead  for  various  kinds  of  testing  to  1,206 
physicians. 

The  agency  told  Crown  Zellerljach  that  its 
human  trials  were  to  be  limited  to  applica- 
tions to  the  skin.  Questioning  developed 
that  FDA  never  enforced  this. 

PDA  also  failed  to  enforce  Its  own  recom- 
mended limits  on  numbers  of  patients,  on 
duration  of  testing  and  on  teeting  of 
DMSO  In  combination  with  other  drugs. 

Chairman  Fountain  said  the  result  was 
that  the  investigators  had  carte  blanche.  He 
suggested  mat  enforced  waiting  periods  may 
be  necessary  hereafter. 

Dr.  Kelsey  acknowledged  uncertainty  about 
whether  all  13  flrms  had  bepn  told  not  to 
try  DMSO  in  women  of  child-bearing  age, 
although  her  branch  had  reports  of  birth 
defects  In  animals  treated  with  the  drug. 

Dr.  Sadusk  testified  that  In  May  and  again 
In  June  1966,  Merck  reported  eye  changes  in 
dogs  on  DMSO.  But,  he  said  the  sig- 
nificance of  tiUs  was  not  immediately  noted 
by  FDA.  Nor,  he  said,  was  special  atten- 
tion directed  by  the  agency  to  possible  seri- 
ous Implications  for  humans. 

He  emphasized  that  Dr.  Kelsey 's  branch 
was  overloaded  with  work  and  even  now  has 
only  half  its  authorized  complement  of 
physicians. 

"Just  alx>ut  everything  that  could  go 
wrong,  did  go  wrong,"  Dr.  Goddard  said. 

Dr.  Goddard  said  that  some  thoughtless 
physicians  uaed  In  humans  a  grade  of  mfSO 
suitable  only  for  animals. 

He  also  said  that  one  or  more  of  the  In- 
vestigators or  test  sponsors — 

Unjustifiably  and  grossly  expanded  human 
testing  on  the  basis  of  Inadequate  studies  in 
animals; 

Distributed  DMSO  to  ph3rslcians  who  were 
unauthorized  to  liave  it.  who  wanted  it  sim- 
ply for  therapy  and  who  exercised  none  of 
the  necessary  safeguards; 

Exported  substantial  quantities  oi  the  drug 
without  regard  to  the  requirement  of  the 
law; 
Failed  to  report  new  Investigators;  and 
Fncouraged  use  of  DMSO  by  mouth,  injec- 
tion, bladder  Irrigation  and  application  to  the 
eyes  and  mucous  membranes — all  without 
FDA  clearance. 

Dr.  Goddard  said  the  law  requires  imme- 
diate reporting  to  FDA  of  adverse  effects. 

But  he  testified,  the  changes  in  the  eyes 
of  dogs  tliat  one  firm,  Wycth  Laboratories, 
knew  atwut  late  in  1964  were  not  reported 
for  a  year.  He  said  Merck  withheld  similar 
reports  for  8  months — until  it  filed  an  ap- 
plication to  market  DMSO. 

Dr.  Goddard's  i>erformance  In  his  first  7 
weeks  as  Commissioner  drew  frequent  praise 
from  the  subcommittee. 


He  disclosed  tbat  be  ha*  arranged  to  have 
100  Public  Health  Service  physicians  and 
pharmacists  detailed   to  FDA. 

He  also  announced  a  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  that  wlU  eliminate  the 
investigational  drug  and  new  drug  branches. 
In  their  place  he  wiu  have  teams  dealing  with 
a  drug  from  start  to  finish,  on  the  l^asis  of 
Its  relation  to  gastrointestinal  and  other  or- 
ganic groups  in  the  human  body. 

This  will  eliminate  the  mucb-crltlcized 
duplication  under  which  an  experimental 
drug  is  first  handled  by  Dr.  Keteey**  group. 
then,  when  an  application  Is  lUed  for  market- 
ing, by  an  enUrely  different  group. 

(From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Not.  2.  19«6| 

Dxrce  AifD  Dtmr 

Congressman  L.  H.  PoutRAXN,  of  Tarboro. 
has  made  few  headline*  In  the  'past  2  years, 
but  he  well  deserves  wide  recognition  for  his 
diligent  probing  Into  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. His  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatimu  has  sovtght  to  learn  how  well 
the  FDA  is  enforcing  th«  rtjrong  drug  control 
laws  enacted  in  1963.  It  has  oome  upon  some 
disturbing  doubts,  to  say  the  very  least. 

One  strange  case  documented  l»y  the  New 
Republic  a  few  weeks  ago  and  reprinted  in 
this  newspaper  showed  ttk*  PX>A  restricted 
purchase  of  the  antinausea  drugs  mecllslne 
and  cycllzine  to  prescription  only  because 
there  was  reason  to  believe  indiacrlminate  use 
had  related  to  birth  deformitlea.  This  was 
forceful,  deliberate  action  by  the  FDA.  Yet 
in  an  unexplained  turn-around  the  FDA  re- 
scinded Its  order  and  allowed  the  drugs  to  be 
sold  over  the  counter  with  only  a  warning 
\&be\.  In  this  case  Congressman  Fountain 
learned  that  the  FDA  provides  no  hint  of 
drug  protection  for  women  wb©  know  they 
are  nauseated,  but  do  not  know  tbey  are 
pregnant. 

A  weekend  report  from  Washington  Indi- 
cates Foumtain'b  quiet  probing  of  the  FDA 
may  result  in  the  investigation  sensation  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  Certainly  any 
substantial  disclosures  of  laxity  In  the  en- 
forcement of  drug  control  laws  will  be  sen- 
sational and  should  result  in  sensational  cor- 
rection. The  lives  and  good  bcaltta  of  mil- 
lion* of  Americans  are  dependent  on  tbt 
diligence  of  the  FDA  and  It*  detcnaalxiatlon 
to  enforce  laws  protecting  the  public  frMn 
untested  drugs  and  drugs  with  haraoful  side 
effects. 

When  the  FDA  falls  In  tu  duty  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people  becomes  dependent  on 
men  of  Congressman  Fountain's  alertnesi 
and  ability. 

[Prom  the  Kew  York  Timee.  Mar.  10,  1966] 
Dauo  Acenct  Head  Concedes  Laxttt — TYxus 

House  Unit  Testino  of  Two  PKEPAXAnows 

Was  Faultt 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

Washington,  March  ». — CocnmlsEloner 
James  L.  Goddard.  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  acknowledged  today  that  bis 
agency  had  failed  properly  to  enforce  existing 
drug  laws  with  regard  to  testing  of  the  pro- 
claimed miracle  drug  DMBO^ 

The  Commissioner  then  outlined  a  number 
ot  remedial  measures  Intended  to  enhance 
the  agency's  eSectivcness  in  assuring  safe 
u*e  of  drugs  In  man.  The  measures  in- 
cluded a  larger  force  to  evaluate  investiga- 
tional and  new  drug  applications  and  a  re- 
organization of  the  bureau  that  reviews  these 
applications 

Dr.  Goddard's  testimony  came  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  of  Intergovernmental 
Relation*,  beaded  by  Representative  L.  H 
Fountain,  Democrat,   of  North   Carolina. 

The  subcommittee  today  opened  a  2-day 
hearing  on  the  agency's  implementation  of 
the  investigational  drug  provisions  of  the 
1962     Kef  auver -Harris     drug     amendments. 
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Ttif  r.earlng*  are  focusing  on  r«ffulation  of 
two  drugs  recently  withdrawn  from  testa  In 
humana  because  adTerse  eSecta  were  noted 
in  animals 

Tbe  drugs  are  DSMO.  or  dlmetbyUulfozlde, 
once  balled  as  an  all-ourpoee  drug,  and 
IKK -088.  a  birth  control  pill. 

ACKNOVkLXOCES    LAXTTT 

Dr  Goddard's  aoknowledgment  of  laxity 
on  tbe  part  of  bU  acency  represented  some- 
tblng  of  aa  about-face  from  tbe  tone  of  for- 
mer bearlnga  on  procedures  held  by  the 
Fountain  subcominlttee . 

Former  Commfs loner  Oeorge  P.  Larrlck 
had  left  most  of  tbs  testimony  before  tbe 
subcommittee  up  to  tbe  agency's  medical 
d.rectur  Dr  Joseph  F.  Adusk.  Jr..  who  was 
rpi  ictAii'  u.'  admit  to  fallings  on  the  part  of 
the  agency. 

rcxlay  however.  Dr.  Sadusk  apparently 
Buccumb«d  to  tbe  force  of  tbe  new  Oom- 
miMloners  frankness  and  presented  evl- 
drr-cv  that  c!ear!y  ahowed  tbe  agency  bad 
been  m  the  wrnng  at  times 

Since  taking  :>fflce  on  January  17.  Dr.  Ood- 
dard.  has  taken  several  major  actions  to  halt 
i;>ga;  drug  practices.  Mr.  Fouifraiw  today 
priiised  the  r-jnimlasloner  for  the  skill  and 
vigor  with  whirh  he  has  approached  his  new 
re8ponslb!l:tles 

In  describing  the  agency's  handling  of  the 
DMSO  experiments.  Dr.  Ooddard  and  Dr. 
Sadusk  acknowledged  that  Investigation  of 
the  drug  had  ?ot  out  of  hand  SpKsnaors 
testing  the  dnjg  had  received  a  go-ahead  in 
Mdr:h  1464  only  for  external  application  to 
several  hundred  patients  under  tbe  super- 
vision  of  a  small  number  of  physicians. 

ONCONTaOLXJm    TCSTS 

r.  wsLs  not  until  September  19M  that  the 
agency  publicly  recognized  that  DMSO  was 
being  distributed  in  an  uncontrolled  man- 
ner and  contrary  to  the  plans  originally  ap- 
proved by  tbe  agency. 

A  rep^jft  in  the  New  York  Times  In  Au- 
gust had  re-ea.ed  that  some  30,000  Ameri- 
cans under  scrutiny  of  about  800  medical 
srlentiatji  were  Involved  In  testing  DMSO. 

Huxnan  tests  Of  the  drug,  known  tor  60 
years  aa  an  industrial  solvent,  were  halted 
m  November  after  tbe  agency  received  be- 
lated reports  that  tbe  drtig  caused  damage  to 
the  eyes  of  experimental  animals.  Wjreth 
Laboratonea  f^.rtt  noted  this  side  effect  In 
September  1964  Dr.  Sadusk  said,  but  did  not 
report  it  until  November  IWW. 

Under  law,  drug  Investlgaton  are  required 
t^i  report  adverse  effects  of  drugs  as  soon  aa 
tney  are  noted 

M.'  Fon-NTAiN  concluded,  from  tbe  evi- 
dence presented  today,  that  the  DMSO  Inci- 
dent Illustrates  a  combination  of  careless- 
ness and  error  on  the  part  of  the  FDA.  the 
sp<msoring  companies,  and  some  of  the  pby- 
s;  ;an3  who  were  using  the  Industrial  grade 
of  tne   produrt  " 

T  '  r.e.p  A.  >id  future  Incidents.  Dr.  Ood- 
dard proposed  that  the  agency  force  of  field 
inspectors  be  expanded  and  that  their  ac- 
tivities be  increased  to  be  sure  the  sponsor's 
investigationa;  dru?  plan  U  being  carried 
out   as   approved 

He  noted  however,  that  here  sttll  must 
be  ronsldenvble  dependence  on  the  Inherent 
honesty  and  Integrity  of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  to  do  what  la  In  the  public  interest. 

The  Commissioner  said  be  has  marshaled 
rhe  support  of  physicians  and  pharmacists 
)f  the  Public  Health  Service  to  help  review 
sppUcaMoiu  for  Investigation  and  approval 
of  new  drugs. 

He  has  also  enlisted  similar  support  from 
Oeorget^^wn  rr.v.r.,!  7  Medical  School,  and 
he  said  he  p;an;.ed  t.j  expand  this  program 
to  other  schools. 


The  Bureau  of  Medicine,  which  now  ts  di- 
vided into  an  investigational  drug  brancb 
and  a  new  drug  approval  brancb,  will  be  re- 
organized Into  specialised  units  that  will 
follow  new  drugs  from  animal  tests  to  ap- 
proval for  market.  Dr.  Ooddard  said.  This 
Is  to  avoid  duplication  and  error  In  review 
of  test  results. 

[From  The  New  Tork  Times.  Mar.  11.  1968) 

BnTH  Pnx  Twrrs  Vbwxd  as  Fadltt — Both 

FDA  AHO  MxacK  SxxN  RxMiss  m  THS  Hak- 

DLtNO     or      EXPXXIMKKTAL      MK-M5 H017BX 

Pahml      CamcAi, — Tistii*ont       Indicates 

DKjiT     tM     RXPOKT    TO     AOXNCT     OP     CaNCIB 

Tiastnt  u)  Doos 

(By  Jane  K.  Brody) 

WASHnfOTOM,  March  10. — Teatimony  be- 
fore a  Ho«is«  subcommittee  today  Indicated 
that  both  a  major  drug  company  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  were  remiss 
in  their  handling  of  an  experimental  birth- 
control  pill.  MK-«66. 

The  pill,  tested  on  several  h\indred  women, 
was  developed  by  Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme  ot 
R&hway,  HJ.  Human  tests  were  baited  Jan- 
uary 18  after  cancer  symptoms  were  discov- 
ered In  4  of  6  experimental  dogs. 

All  tbe  women  who  took  the  pill  are  being 
closely  observed,  for  the  appearance  of  any 
similar  symptoms. 

When  Commissioner  James  L.  Ooddard  an- 
nounced last  month  that  testa  on  tbe  pill 
had  stopped,  be  praised  tbe  Merck  Co.  for  Its 
prompt  and  responsible  action. 

Today,  however,  evidence  presented  to  the 
House  SubcoQunlttee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  showed  that  Merck  researches  had 
taken  4  months  to  find  the  cancer  evidence. 

The  animals  bad  received  up  to  40  times 
the  human  dosage  of  tbe  drug  for  a  year. 

In  addition,  tbe  company  delayed  for  S 
weeks  Its  report  of  these  alarming  findings 
to  the  drug  agency,  according  to  Dr.  Joseph 
F.  Sadusk.  Jr..  the  Medical  Director. 

DKLATS  MOT  aocxrrABi,a 

Dr.  Gk>ddard  said.  "I  don't  believe  that 
these  kinds  of  delays  are  acceptable.  I  dont 
believe  any  kinds  of  delays  are  acceptable." 

The  Commissioner  baa  been  in  office  only 
7  weeks.  He  indicated  that  he  planned  to 
tighten  regulation  of  drug  Investigations  and 
more  stringently  enforce  existing  drug  rules. 

Tbe  subcommittee,  headed  by  Representa- 
tive L.  H.  Fountain,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  noted  that  two  Merck  Investigators 
had  gone  ahead  with  human  tests  of  MK- 
M6  reportedly  without  the  company's  knowl- 
edge and  without  notifying  the  agency  of 
what  they  were  doing. 

Under  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Drug  Amend- 
ments of  1963.  neither  companies  nor  investi- 
gators are  permitted  to  perform  human  tests 
with  any  new  drug  until  a  detailed  plan  for 
such  tests  has  been  submitted  to  the  drug 
agency. 

Mr.  FotTNTAiN  concluded  from  tbe  hearings 
that  the  drug  amendments  and  agency's  in- 
vestigational drug  regulations  are  not  work- 
ing to  afford  adequate  protection  of  the 
public. 

He  praised  Dr.  Ooddard  for  taking  steps  to 
bring  this  alarming  situation  under  con- 
trol and  to  bring  FDA's  performance  In  the 
Investigational  drug  area  Into  conformity 
with  Congress'  intent  In  passing  the  drug 
amendments. 

coMpaKT  DxrarDS  actions 
The  Merck  Co.  said,  in  a  statement,  that 
when  the  dogs  were  killed  In  July,  an  exami- 
nation of  their  organs  revealed  no  Isaloas. 
As  a  result,  it  s*ad,  "preparation  ot  approx- 
Imataly  1,000  slides  and  the  reading  of  ttM 


slides  was  not  given  other  than  routtae 
priority  because  tbe  evidence  bad  provided 
no  reason  to  do  so." 

It  was  during  a  microscopic  examination. 
In  December,  that  "our  scientists  first  ob- 
served tissue  abnormality."  the  statement 
said.  Further  checking  was  made  and  the 
FDA  was  notified  promptly,   it  said. 

"We  believe  that  Merck  acted  responsibly 
and  aa  promptly  as  warranted  in  reporting 
to  the  FDA  the  microscopic  findings  of  local- 
ised cancer  In  two  laboratory  animals  receiv- 
ing continuous  high  doses  of  the  test  agent," 
the  statement  said. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  Mar 

10,  1066] 

Trx  Dkoc  That  Was  Usxd  Too  Soon 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

Washington. — A  startling  medical  story 
involving  a  doeen  of  the  Nation's  largest  drug 
houses,  thousands  of  human  guinea  pigs  and 
a  wonder  drug  gone  awry  In  the  bands  of 
overzealous  physicians  was  told  yesterday  in 
a  House  committee  room. 

The  narration  was  by  top  officials  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdmliUstratlon,  Including  its 
tough  new  Commissioner,  Dr.  James  God- 
'dard,  and  its  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Joeepb 
Sadusk.    Sitting  side  by  side,  they  admitted 

That  tbe  much-ballybooed  wonder  drug 
dlmethylsulf oxide  (DMSO  for  short)  bad 
been  distributed  in  an  uncontrolled  manner 
for  use  by  unauthorized  doctors  until  No- 
veinl>er  11,  when  tbe  FDA  belatedly  called 
a  halt  to  human  testing. 

DMSO  Is  a  common  industrial  solvent,  a 
byproduct  of  paper  ptUp  manufacture  first 

Synthesized  in  18fi7.  Through  some  unknown 
rocess,  It  can  seep  through  the  skin  as  1( 
were  a  sieve  and  carry  piggyback  Into  th« 
bloodstream  potentially  useful  drugs.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Sadusk,  the  FDA  bad  autho- 
rized certain  doctors  to  apply  the  drug  to 
the  skin  of  volunteer  patients,  but  many 
were  injecting  it  or  aUowlng  patients  to  swal- 
low it  contrary  to  agency  instructions. 

The  drug  is  designed  as  a  relief  for  ar- 
thritis and  other  diseases. 

That  Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme  and  Wyetb 
Laboratories,  two  of  seven  drugs  bouses  »u- 
tbotized  to  sponsor  human  tests,  were  In- 
formed as  early  as  September  1064,  that  when 
DMSO  was  appUed  to  the  skin  of  rabbits  and 
dogs,  a  kind  of  scar  formed  In  their  eye 
lenses,  impairing  vision. 

Wyetb,  Dr.  Sadusk  testified,  did  not  report 
this  information  to  the  FDA  until  November 
10.  1966,  the  day  the  agency  ordered  tbe 
drug  houses  to  quit  testing  tbe  drug  on 
patients.  Merck  did  not  report  the  adverse 
animal  reactions  until  May  38.  1966.  Armed 
with  evidence  that  DMSO  was  Impairing  the 
eyesight  of  the  animals,  the  companies  nev- 
ertheless continued  to  sponsor  human  tests 
for  as  long  as  14  months. 

That  Inveetlgators,  furnished  DMSO  by 
the  seven  drug  bouses,  gave  it  not  to  a  few 
hundred  patients,  as  authorized  by  the  FDA. 
but  to  several  thousand;  and  that  in  fact 
the  Investigating  doctors  had  begun  massive 
human  trials  when  these  were  not  author- 
ized by  the  agency. 

Next  Monday.  Dr.  Dan  Oordon,  a  Cornell 
Medical  School  ophthalmologist  will  tell  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  ap- 
plied DMSO  directly  to  the  eyes  of  115  pa- 
tients for  up  to  18  months.  Reporting  no 
•ye  damage  whatsoever,  Dr.  Oordon  said  in 
a  telephone  interview  yesterday  that  be  had 
been  led  to  beUeve  by  Crown -Zellerbach,  » 
paper  pulp  manufacturer,  that  first  proposed 
medical  use  of  DMSO  imt  such  teste  bad  the 
FDA's  blessing. 
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Dr.  Sadusk  told  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
IsUons  Subcommittee  of  tbe  House: 

"As  a  result  of  excessive  publicity  about 
the  value  and  safety  of  DMSO  and  of  unwar- 
ranted enthusiasm  among  some  physicians 
what  was  approved  as  a  limited  study  in- 
volving the  cutaneous  application  of  DMSO 
to  a  few  patients,  rapidly  grew  to  a  wide- 
spread use  of  DMSO  alone  and  in  combina- 
tion with  a  variety  of  other  drugs  for  the 
ueatment  of  several  diseases. 

"This  was  apparent  to  our  medical  officers 
ts  early  as  tbe  late  spring  of  1965,  but  Inune- 
(UtLte  action  to  bring  the  situation  under  con- 
trol was  not  taken." 

All  of  this  happened  before  Dr.  Ooddard 
became  the  PDA's  Chief  7  weeks  ago.  Never- 
Useless,  he  also  criticized  the  drug  bouses 
sod  their  doctors  for  disseminating  glowing 
reports  of  tbe  speculated  value  of  tbe  drug, 
lor  distributing  DMSO  to  physicians  who 
wanted  it  to  treat  patients  not  enrolled  in 
any  experimental  teat  program,  for  exporting 
(ubetantlal  quantities  of  DMSO  without  re- 
gard to  the  law  and  for  failing  to  report  that 
the  drug  was  l>elng  Injected  into  and  swal- 
lowed by  patients  without  FDA  authorlza- 
Uon. 

60  flagrant  were  the  abuses,  Dr.  Ooddard 
laMl.  that  "we  are  investigating  possible  crlm- 
loal  violations"  in  testing  DMSO. 

Human  tests  of  an  investigational  new 
drug  (IND  in  FDA  shorthand)  go  through 
three  phases.  Phase  I  involves  tests  on  nor- 
mal volunteers  to  determine  the  drug's  Im- 
pact on  the  system.  Phase  2  involves  tests 
on  sick  patients,  perhaps  as  many  as  50.  to 
fain  preliminary  evidence  that  the  drug 
works.  Phase  8  Involves  widespread  human 
tests  on  hundreds  or  thousands  under  the 
ropervislon  of  Investigators,  doctors  working 
with  the  drug  house. 

Dr.  Ooddard  testified  yesterday  that  some 
drugs  such  as  DMSO  have  managed  to  slip 
from  phase  2  to  phase  3  before  the  short- 
itaffed  PDA  had  a  chance  to  review  results 
of  phase  1  and  2  testing.  He  Indicated  he 
•greed  that  long-term  animal  tests  of  an  IND 
should  be  completed  before  long-term  human 
tests  Involving  many  patients  are  begun. 

Under  questioning,  the  FDA  officials  ad- 
Hiltted  that  drug  manufacturers  can  begin 
limited  human  testing  as  soon  as  they're  cer- 
tain the  FDA  has  received  their  IND  applica- 
tion Tet  on  the  average  2'/j  weeks  elapse 
before  the  FDA's  medical  staff  has  time  to  re- 
view the  company's  paperwork. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  prepared  statement, 
Dr  Ooddard  listed  12  drug  firms  or  subsldl- 
Mles  which  hold  plans  of  investigation  on 
file  with  the  PDA  and  were  actually  In  the 
business  of  clinically  testing  DMSO.  These 
"«.  Ayerst  Laboratories;  Oeigy  Chemical 
Corp.;  El  Lilly  ft  Co.;  Merck  Sharp  A  Dohme; 
"wes  Pfizer.  Inc.;  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.; 
o*Mo«  Pharmaceuticals;  Schering  Corp  • 
^ibb  tc  Sons;  Syntex  Laboratories.  Inc.; 
White  Uboratorles,  Inc..  and  Wyeth  Labora- 
tories. Inc. 

IProm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  11, 19661 
Sa-MoNTH  Dhjit  in  Detectinc  Lab  Dckw' 
Canckb 
1  By  David  Hoffman ) 

•i,^"™"""  """>*  investigators  of  a  House 
wbcommlttee  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
nunlstratlon  a  curious  question  yesterday. 

If  a  major  drug  house  tests  a  new  birth 
>^?^  ~'"P°"°<'  °°  '•oP»'  •no  then  slaugh- 
hon«  -f  .°^'  *"^  '°nB  should  ft  take  drug 
TTJ°V^"'  ^  ""<»  ''•n«="  'n  ">e  cadavers? 
*a«y?    A  week?    A  month? 

to  de^.**"*""  ^^'^  *  Dohme  6  months 
""s.   the    company's    experimental    oral 


contraceptive,  bad  developed  breast  cancer, 
the  subcommittee  was  told. 

And,  according  to  the  FDA,  Merck  investi- 
gators began  giving  tbe  new  pill  to  several 
hundred  women  even  before  tbe  compound 
bad  been  tested  on  animals  for  safety.  In 
addition,  PDA  officials  said,  the  company  pro- 
posed widespread  human  trials,  trials  involv- 
ing as  many  as  2.000  women,  while  the  ca- 
davers rested,  unexamined,  in  the  Merck 
laboratory. 

But  why  that  6  months'  delay  l>etween 
slaughter  of  the  beagles  and  the  discovery  of 
cancer  In  their  tissues? 

The  question  had  been  put  to  Merck  by 
the  FDA's  field  office  in  Philadelphia.  In  a 
memo  to  headquarters,  FDA  Investigators  said 
Merck  excused  the  lag  because  this  was  a 
(company)  vacation  period  and  because  a 
batch  of  dogs  sacrificed  6  months  earlier  had 
not  developed  cancers  despite  high  dosages 
of  MK  665. 

Closing  a  2-day  hearing  on  drug  safety, 
Representative  L.  H.  Fountaii*.  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommittee, 
summarized  his  findings. 

It  is  quite  evident,  he  said,  that  the  1962 
amendments  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
amendments  pushed  through  Congress  by  the 
late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  are  not  working.  Representative 
Fottntain  criticized  the  FDA  for  its  tardiness 
in  reviewing  new  drug  applications,  the  drug 
houses  for  withholding  vital  information  on 
side  effects  and  broadening  human  tests  with- 
out permission,  and  tbe  doctor-scientists  for 
thoughtlessly  giving  out  experimental  drugs 
and  thus  exposing  patients  to  possible  seri- 
ous harm. 

Forty  beagles  had  been  given  high  dosages 
of  MK  665  by  Merck  as  part  of  a  single  test. 
TTie  first  group.  23  animals,  was  slaughtered 
after  6  months  and  tissue  analysis  revealed 
no  alarming  side  effects.  It  took  Merck  about 
6  months  to  reach  this  conclusion  and  for- 
ward It  to  the  PDA. 

The  remaining  17  dogs  were  sacrificed  on 
July  30.  1968.  Not  until  November  29  did 
company  doctors  begin  their  analysis  of  the 
dead  dogs'  tissue.  By  December  17,  at  the 
latest,  the  doctors  confirmed  that  two  of  the 
six  beagles  given  the  highest  dosages  had  de- 
veloped breast  cancer. 

But  this  fact  was  withheld  from  the  PDA 
until  January  21,  even  though  drug  houses 
are  instructed  to  report  "alarming  findings" 
immediately.  FDA  officials  testified.  On  Jan- 
uary 18.  Merck  called  a  halt  to  human  tests 
after  giving  MK  666  to  at  least  340  women. 

In  a  statement  issued  after  the  hearing, 
Merck  said  it  "acted  responsibly  and  as 
promptly  as  warranted  in  reporting  to  the 
FDA  the  microscopic  findings  of  localized 
cancer*  It  said  that  interpretation  of  such 
abnormalities  was  a  "delicate  and  sensitive 
scientific  task." 

I  Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  11,  1966) 
Mbuck  Mat  Face  Charges  on  TmB  It  Took 

To    Sat    Bikth    D«uo    Causes   Canceb    in 

Doos 

Washington. — The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, in  a  surprise  disclosure,  announced 
that  It  was  investigating  Merck  A  Co.'s  ex- 
perimental testing  of  a  new  birth  control 
drug  for  possible  violations  of  a  food  and 
drug  law. 

TTie  Merck  drug,  known  as  MK  665,  was 
given  to  340  patients  before  the  company 
voluntarily  halted  testing  on  January  18  after 
two  test  animals  showed  maUgnant  growths. 
At  the  time,  and  again  earlier  this  week,  the 
FDA  praised  Merck  for  following  proper  test 
procedures 

But  FDA  officials  announced  yesterday  at 
a  congressional  hearing,  which  is  studying 


overall  FDA  administrative  poUeias,  that 
within  the  past  2  days  new  Infcrmatlon  had 
come  to  light  requiring  the  investigation  for 
possible  criminal  violations  ot  the  food  and 
drug  law. 

William  Goodrich,  tbe  agency's  General 
Counsel,  said  two  issues  were  Involved  in  the 
Merck  company:  The  company's  faUiu-e  to 
immediately  report  the  alarming  results  of 
the  animal  studies  in  dogs  and  tbe  com- 
pany's Initiation  of  broad  clinical  studies  in 
humans  before  the  proper  documents  were 
filed  with  the  FDA. 

MxacK  Mxnjxa 
Merck  said  in  a  statement  yesterday:  "We 

believe  our  clinical  trials  were  warranted  by 
the  evidence  available.  It  was  proper  that 
animal  studies  be  continued  while  human 
trials  were  in  process.  It  was  also  prudent 
to  terminate  the  human  trials  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  provided  by  our  chronic  toxicity 
studies  In  animals,  in  which  continuous 
high  dosages  of  the  drug  were  administered." 

The  company  claimed  that  it  acted  respon- 
sibly and  as  promptly  as  warranted  in  re- 
porting to  the  FDA  the  findings  of  cancer 
in  the  two  test  animals. 

Investigators  from  the  Hotise  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  said  they 
were  equally  dUturbed  with  Merck's  4-month 
delay  in  completing  the  dog  studies.  The 
required  1-year  feeding  period  for  long-term 
animal  toxicity  studies  was  finished  on 
July  30.  1966,  and  the  dogs  were  kilted.  How- 
ever, Merck  dldnt  start  with  the  necessary 
pathological  examination  of  animal  tissue 
until  November  29,  1965,  according  to  the 
FDA. 

DKXJiT    raOM    SVMMEB    ROUBATB 

The  FDA  said  the  company  told  agency 
Investigators  that  the  delay  resulted  from 
summer  vacations  of  Its  personnel  and 
its  observations  that  already-completed, 
shorter -duration  dog  teste  hadn't  shown  any 
danger. 

Mr.  Goodrich  said  the  ilelay  in  starting  the 
tissue  examination  didn't  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  law.  However,  the  agency  official 
said,  tbe  FDA's  drug-testing  regtilatlons  re- 
quire that  companies  report  alarming  find- 
ings Immediately  to  the  agency  The  FDA 
said  the  company  discovered  on  December  17 
that  two  of  the  dogs,  being  fed  on  tbe  highest 
dosage  scbedtile  of  the  MK  666  for  1  year, 
had  developed  breast  cancer. 

The  agency  wasn't  Informed  ot  this  find- 
ing, or  of  Merck's  discovery  that  celltilar 
changes  bad  occtirred  in  two  other  animals, 
until  January  21.  This  was  3  days  after 
Merck  voluntarily  directed  four  physicians 
who  were  conducting  trials  in  women  to  bait 
their  work. 

Dr.  James  Ooddard,  the  new  FDA  Com- 
missioner, said:  "I  don't  think  these  kinds  of 
delays  are  acceptable.  Nor  do  1  believe  that 
any  scientist  would  agree  that  these  are 
acceptable." 

ttmcK's  timinc  at  Bsrnt 
The  second  legal  issue  Involves  the  timing 
of  Merck's  initiation  of  broad  clinical  tests 
of  MK  665.  Under  PDA  regvilatlons,  pro- 
ducers are  required  to  submit  plans  for  each 
stage  of  a  new  drug  trial.  Animal  tests  come 
first.  Then  limited  tesu  are  conducted  in 
humans  to  determine  proper  dosage,  and 
finally  broader  human  trials  are  undertaken 
to  develop  the  necessary  information  on 
safety  and   effectiveness. 

Once  the  required  plans  are  filed  with  the 
FDA,  producers  are  free  to  move  ahead  with 
the  pairtlcular  stage  of  tbe  drug  trial  involved 
without  further  autboriaatlon  from  the 
agency.  The  FDA  can  step  in  and  stop  the 
study,  however,  if  its  review  of  the  plan 
shows  deficiencies.  If  the  teste  arent  carried 
out  as  proposed,  or  If  hazards  develop. 
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PDA  offlclala  said  that  Merck  didn't  file 
all  the  rw^ulred  Information  for  starting 
broad  human  drug  trials,  luiown  as  phaoe  3 
tFEtIng  for  MK  MS  until  December  28.  1M5. 
Merck's  proposal  called  for  3  physlcl&n- 
Investlgators  to  test  the  compound  In  a  total 
of  up   to  300  patients. 

But  the  igency  said  It  discovered  thU  week 
that  Merck  began  phase  3  testing  In  June 
1966.  The  FDA  declared  that  one  of  Merck's 
Investigators  tested  the  compound  In  lia 
women  between  June  and  November  and  In 
an  additional  unknown  number  of  women 
after  November  The  KDA  said  the  other 
Investigator  administered  MK  066  to  16  wom- 
en  starting  in  August  1966. 

Under  PDA  statutes,  the  maximum  penalty 
u  a  •I, 000  fine  and  a  year  Imprisonment  lor 
anjr  such  violation. 

ST7KPXISS    AT    HCtatNCS 

The  questions  raised  about  Merck's  con- 
duct on  Its  MK  866  testing  came  as  a  major 
surprise  a',  tr.e  House  hearings.  Dr.  Joseph 
Sadusk.  Jr  .  director  of  PDA's  Bureau  of 
Mediolr.e,  la  a  formal  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee that  was  prepared  before  the  agency 
doubiec hocked  on  Merck's  teeU,  noted  that 

,ip propria te  actions  concerning  this  drug 
have  been  taken  by  the  sponsor  and  that  fol- 
icwoip  should  be  monitored  closely." 

F'U.A  officials  said  their  Investigation  of 
Merck  wUl  continue  before  a  decision  Is  made 
on  whether  to  proceed  with  legal  action. 
However,  Commissioner  Ooddard  declared 
that  If  evidence  showed  willful  withholding 
ot  "alarming"  Information,  the  agency  un- 
quesUonably  will  move  ahead  with  legiU 
action. 

The  number  of  persons  taking  the  Merck 
drui;  was  small:  furthermore,  haaardous  ef- 
fe<-t«  in  animals  don't  always  demonstrate 
hunnan  dangers.  The  company  has  also 
promised  to  conduct  necessary  followup 
studies  on  women  who  took  the  drug.  But 
the  congressional  committee,  headed  by  Rep- 
resentative FotTHTsrw,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  appeared  puirtlcularly  concerned 
with  the  broader  issue  Involved:  How  ade- 
quately do  FDA's  policies  and  procedures 
for  experimental  drug  testing  protect  the 
public' 

Dr  Ooddard  said  he  was  convinced  that 
the  agency  cannot  currently  afford  to  sit  back 
and  accept  Industry  drug-testing  plans  at 
fiu-e  value  without  its  own  foUowup  review. 
He  said  the  fDA  must  Insxire  that  required 
animal  tests  are  carried  out  on  time  as  prom- 
ised and  that  the  agency  knows  about  their 
results. 

roBTT  oooa  vsed  ut  rssrs 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  FDA  and  the 
cn;ii^r»s8ional  Investigators  was  the  timing  of 
Mer-k  s  completion  of  the  long-term  animal 
tests  A  total  of  40  dogs  received  the  com- 
p..'ir.d  The  short-term  6-month  feeding 
-A«',;?  wer»  completed  on  33  animals  on  Feb- 
r  , . .-  '.  ;-(*.T  i:id  the  tissue  examination 
c/a.;; Le'pd  i  li-H  later  didn't  show  any  ab- 
normal;Ue8   '..'.p  FDA  said. 

The  long-term  feeding  testa  on  17  addi- 
tional animals  were  completed  on  July  30. 
It  was  In  this  group  of  animals  that  can- 
cerous lesions  were  later  discovered  in  two 
dogs  receiving  the  highest  dose  leveU  of 
MK-fl«5 — ranging  from  38  to  60  times  the 
arr.ovint  adminlstared  to  humans. 

According  to  FDA's  clxronology.  the  flrst 
tissue  examinations  for  the  long-term  tests 
were  conducted  from  November  39  through 
D»<ember  a  nr  which  time  Merck  determined 
t.nere  were  cei:  :iar  changes  that  required 
farther  ex.vir.: nation.  On  December  17  two 
dogs  were  r  >und  to  have  had  cancer.  Sub- 
sequenUy  Merck  coiuulted  with  outside  ex- 
perts on  the  significance  of  theae  findings 
an  J  ther.  ailed  the  trials  off  and  Informed 
Uie  FD.V. 


The  company.  In  Its  statement,  said  It  first 
observed  tissue  abnormalities  In  early  Decem- 
ber but  It  said  that  "Interpreting  theee  ab- 
normalities U  a  delicate  and  sensitive  scien- 
tific task.  Before  reaching  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  significance  of  the  observation,  we 
bad  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  cell 
changes." 

KICaOSCOPIC    XXAMIMATIONS 

Merck  claimed  that  the  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  tissues  In  December  was 
actually  the  second  step  In  the  pathological 
examination  and  that  earlier  gross,  or  less 
detailed  examination  of  all  organs  of  the 
animals  hadn't  shown  any  lesions.  Ilie 
preparation  of  the  1.000  slides  required  for 
more  detailed  microscopic  study  and  their 
examination  was  "not  given  other  than 
routine  priority  because  the  evidence  bad 
provided  no  reason  to  do  so.  Thus  the  time 
lapse  after  animal  sacrifice  was  purely  cir- 
cumstantial," Merck  said. 

MK  666  Is  a  form  of  synthetic  female  sex 
hormone,  known  as  ethynerone,  which  hasnt 
been  used  In  other  widely  marketed  birth 
control  pills  In  which  dangers  of  malignancy 
haven't  developed.  It  was  given  along  with 
another  female  honnone.  Mestranol,  which 
has  long  been  Included  as  a  component  of 
contraceptive  pills  currently  on  the  market. 

In  their  testimony.  FDA  officials  also  Indi- 
cated that  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey.  of  the  eigency, 
had  been  checking  other  drugs  undergoing 
tests.  Dr.  Kelsey  found  two  that  were  chemi- 
cally similar  to  the  Merck  compound.  The 
two  companies  testing  the  drugs  were  asked 
to  halt  testing,  and  they  did  so.  the  FDA 
officials  said.  The  officials  didn't  Identify 
the  concerns. 

It  was  learned,  however,  that  the  two  or- 
ganizations were  the  Ortho  Pharmaceutical 
division  of  Johnson  it  Johnson  and  the  Wyeth 
Laboratories  division  of  American  Home 
Producu  Corp.  An  executive  of  the  John- 
son &  Johnxon  division  said  the  FDA  did 
note  a  similarity  between  the  division's  com- 
pound, designated  ORF  6402,  and  the  Merck 
compound,  and  asked  that  testing  be  halted. 
He  said  testing  was  halted  pending  further 
animal  studies. 

"It  must  be  emphasized"  the  Johnson  ft 
Johnson  executive  said,  "that  ORF  6403  has 
not  been  Implicated  directly.  In  subacute 
toxicity  trials  In  dogs  of  about  13  weeks  dura- 
tion, the  doses  exceeded  the  human  dose  by 
6,000  times,  according  to  weight.  There  have 
been  no  growths  or  microscopic  evidences  of 
(cancerous)  changes." 

Charles  J.  Kern,  vice  president  for  research 
and  development  for  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts Wyeth  Laboratories,  said  that  "we 
went  to  the  FDA"  following  announcement 
of  the  toxicity  of  the  Merck  compound  "and 
we  voluntarily  halted  testing"  of  a  similar 
compound.  He  said  Wyeth  had  tested  Its 
compound.  WY-4355.  In  dogs  and  rats  for  up 
to  4  months  and  at  doses  from  100  to  more 
than  1. 000  times  the  equivalent  human  dose. 
He  said  'here  had  been  no  evidence  of  cancer. 
There  was  some  hyperplasls — abnormal 
cells — but  this  was  to  be  expected,  he  said. 

Both  Johnson  &  Johnson  and  American 
Homo  stated  that  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  cancer  in  the  women  receiving  their 
drugs.  Johnson  &  Johnson  declined  to  in- 
dicate how  many  women  had  received  Its 
drug.  A  company  executive  said  the  drug 
was  being  tested  as  a  potential  oral  con- 
traceptive. Mr.  Kem  said  over  200  women 
had  received  the  American  Home  Products 
drugs;  the  drug  was  being  tested  as  an  agent 
against  abnormal  uterine  bleeding,  although 
It  could  also  be  tised  as  a  contraceptive,  he 
said. 

The  FDA  officials  said  Johnson  &  Johnson 
has  been  testing  Its  compound  in  336  patients 
and  American  Home  has  been  testing  Its  in 
390  paUenU.  ' 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  B<ar.  10,  1906] 
FDA  To  BxotN  Chxckb  om  Nrw  Dktjo  Twios' 

CxiMtNAi.  Crabcxs  Bitiuixij  ts  DMBO  Tasis' 

Washimoton. — Food  and  Drug  Commis- 
sioner James  Ooddard  announced  significant 
steps  to  tighten  Federal  control  over  the  ex- 
perimental testing  of  new  drugs  on  humazu. 

Dr.  Ooddard  also  disclosed  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  Investlgatt.ig 
possible  criminal  violations  by  drug  com- 
panies or  researchers  In  the  experiments 
testing  of  the  drug  dimethyl  sulfoxide,  known 
as  DMSO.  which  has  been  widely  heralded 
as  a  pain  reliever  and  antlarthrltlc  agent 
The  FDA  last  November  abruptly  halted  aU 
clinical  trials  of  DMSO,  Involving  seversl 
thousand  patients,  because  potential!; 
harmful  ch.\age8  were  observed  In  the  eyes  of 
test  animals. 

The  FDA  Chief  told  Congress  yesterday, 
"speculation  and  enthusiastic  promotion  (of 
DMSO)  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public  was  substituted  for  scientific  inquiry 
and  deliberate  evaluation  of  evidence.  This 
resulted  In  unwarranted  distribution  for  um 
as  a  therapeutic  agent  by  many  phyBlclini, 
before  the  animal  or  human  studies  had  e«- 
tablished  either  safety  or  efficacy.  Plainly, 
the  plans  submitted  to  us  didn't  cover  whst 
was  actually  being  done,  nor  did  the  dau 
available  to  us  or  to  the  sponsors  provide  an 
adequate  basis  for  the  broad-ranging  dis- 
tribution of  this  Investigational  new  drug." 

mUS    AUTHORIZXt)    TO     KXPCRIMSNT 

The  FDA  said  it  had  authorized  the  follow- 
ing drugmakers  to  conduct  experimental 
DMSO  tests:  S.  R.  Squibb  tc  Sons  division  of 
Olln  Jtothleson  Chemical  Corp  ;  Merck  &  Co.; 
Syntex  Corp.;  Wyeth  Laboratories  division  of 
American  Home  Products  Corp.;  Ayerst  Lab- 
oratories division  of  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts Corp  ;  mi  Lilly  &  Co.;  Chas.  Pfizer  & 
Co.;  Scherlng  Corp;  Sandoz.  Inc.;  Oelgj 
Chemical  Corp.;  and  White  Laboratories,  Inc. 
In  addition,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  the  bulk 
supplier  of  the  compound — a  refined  grade  of 
a  conunerclal  solvent — Procter  &  Gamble  Co 
and  scientists  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  were  authorized  to  conduct  experi- 
mental tests. 

The  agency  didn't  specify  which  companies 
were  under  Investigation. 

Each  year  pharmaceutical  concerns  test 
hundreds  of  new  compounds  with  human 
volunteers.  Many  of  these  drugs  are  never 
marketed  because  they  prove  unsafe  or  In- 
effective. But  the  trials  themselves  can  pose 
human  hazards,  as  frequently  thousands  of 
patients  are  exposed  to  risk  before  a  drug's 
danger  Is  sufficiently  documented  to  halt  tiu 
test.  / 

MKAstrxis  otrrLiifXD  \ 

Dr.  Ooddard  outlined  a  number  of  mea^ 
ures  to  give  the  public  better  protectlA 
Some  may  bring  sharp  protests  of  FedeiVl 
Interference  from  private  physicians,  wbo 
conduct  most  of  the  tests  under  arrange- 
ments with  the  drug  producers. 

The  FDA's  own  Investigators  will  begin  to 
check  on  the  conduct  of  drug  trials  to  Insure 
that  all  necessary  precautions  are  used  and 
that  drug  companies'  testing  plans,  which 
must  b?  submitted  to  the  FDA,  are  faithfully 
followed.  Dr.  Ooddsird  also  disclosed  th«t 
the  PDA  may.  If  It  cannot  make  the  current 
Investigational  drug  system  work,  seek  even 
broader  Federal  powers.  The  added  authority 
would  be  a  requirement  that  drug  makerf 
obtain  advance  FDA  approval  before  start- 
ing drug  trials  in  animals  or  before  gradually 
extending  the  tests  to  humans. 

Currently,  such  advanced  approval  l«at 
neecled.  Manufacturers,  however,  must  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  experimental  drug  testing 
showing  what  Is  currently  known  about  the 
properties  of  the  compound,  the  qualUlcs- 
tlona  oC  the  medical  men  who  will  carry  out 


m 


the  tests,  and  other  Information.  Once  a 
plan  Is  filed,  the  company  Is  free  to  go  ahead 
dth  its  tests,  unless  FDA  experts  find  fault 
with  their  proposals  or  hazards  appear  to 
srlse. 

The  big  bottleneck  is  the  agency's  lack  of 
sufficient  staff  and  an  Inability  to  quickly  re- 
view such  filings;  more  than  3.000  have  been 
submitted  since  the  procedure  was  begun  In 
1063.  This  burden.  Dr.  Ooddard  conceded, 
has  "Impaired  the  exercise  of  Judgment  and 
delayed  necessary  actions."  As  one  solu- 
tion, the  FDA  Is  borrowing  a  team  of  Public 
Health  Service  medical  men  and  pharmacists 
to  help  clean  up  the  backlog  of  unrevlewed 
filings. 

TtSTlMONT  ON  BIKTH  CONISOL  MLL 

Much  of  the  testimony  by  Dr.  Ooddard 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Sadusk,  Jr..  Director  of  the 
PDA's  bureau  of  medicine,  dealt  with  the 
DMSO  withdrawal  and  a  more  recent  volun- 
tary termination  by  Merck  &  Co.  of  experi- 
mental tests  of  a  birth  control  pill  known 
only  as  MK  665. 

MK  665,  a  combination  of  synthetic  female 
sex  hormones,  was  being  given  experimen- 
tally to  340  women  when  the  results  of  sepa- 
rate animal  tests  indicated  the  potential  of 
human  hazard.  Of  30  test  dogs  receiving  the 
compound,  two  developed  breast  cancer,  a 
ttklrd  demonstrated  precancerous  tissue 
changes,  and  the  fourth  developed  a  benign 
tumor.  All  the  animals  had  received  25  to 
SO  times  the  dosages  being  used  with  women 
in  the  clinical  trials.  One  component  of  the 
pill,  ethynerone,  hadn't  been  used  in  any  of 
the  other  birth  control  pills  already  safely 
sold  for  many  years. 

The  FDA  officials  did  not  find  any  fault 
with  Merck's  conduct  of  the  trial  and  noted 
that  the  company  is  committed  to  followup 
studies  of  the  women  who  took  the  drug  to 
quickly  detect  hazard.  If  it  occurs. 

This  was  in  marked  contrast  with  FDA 
criticism  of  DMSO's  handling.  Dr.  Ooddard 
declared  that  In  the  2  years  of  experimental 
DMSO  testing,  one  or  more  companies  or  in- 
dividual physician  investigators  dissemi- 
nated glowing  reports  of  the  speculated 
talue  of  the  drug;  submitted  reports  of  ani- 
mal studies  that  didn't  warrant  extension 
of  the  trials  to  human  subjects;  distributed 
the  drug  to  many  physicians  for  treating 
patients  instead  of  for  testing  purposes;  ex- 
ported substantial  quantities  of  the  drug 
without  regard  for  legal  requirements  or 
FDA  reporting;  undertook  broader  clinical 
studies  of  the  compound  than  those  orig- 
inally proposed  to  the  FDA  without  telling 
the  agency:  failed  to  undertake  the  com- 
prehensive animal  studies  that  had  been 
requested  by  the  FDA  before  beginning  vrtde 
human  testing;  encouraged  use  of  the  drug 
in  diHerent  ways,  for  different  ailments,  and 
In  combination  with  other  comf>oundB 
without  suitable  safety  data  or  without  in- 
forming the  PDA. 

Dr  Ooddard  said  he  has  authorized  limited 
use  of  DMSO  by  a  few  Inveatigators  with 
»bout  50  patients  who  had  been  receiving 
the  compound  and  who  appeared  to  be 
purticularly  benefiting. 

a»OWN-ZlXLERBACH    MENTIONED 

The  PDA  Officials  generally  didn't  single 
out  Individual  companies  for  criticism. 
But  Dr.  Sadusk  noted  that  Crown-Zeller- 
bachs  authority  to  test  DMSO  was  termi- 
hated  In  September  1965  because  'DMSO  was 
being  distributed  In  an  uncontrolled  manner 
»n<l  contrary  to  the  submitted  study  plans." 
Dr.  Sadusk  said  the  PDA  had  information 
•uggesUng  that  other  sponsors  of  DMSO 
IJ^  were  doing  the  same  thing  and  the 
FDA  began   field   Investigation*.     Eye   haz- 


ards then  came  to  light,  bringing  a  quick 
halt  to  all  testing. 

Crown-Zellerbach  declined  to  comment  on 
Dr.  Sadusk's  statement. 

Dr.  Sadusk  also  said  that  Wyeth  Labora- 
tories had  received  a  report  of  the  eye  diffi- 
culties from  one  of  its  physician  investiga- 
tors in  December  1964,  but  didn't  submit  this 
information  to  the  FDA  until  a  Government 
meeting  with  industrial  representatives  In 
November  1966. 

Dr.  Sadusk  also  offered  some  self-criti- 
cism; he  said  his  bureau's  medical  officers  In 
the  late  spring  of  1965  were  aware  that  DMSO 
was  being  widely  distributed  for  unauthor- 
ized uses,  "but  Immediate  action  to  bring 
the  situation  under  control  was  not  taken." 
Dr.  Sadusk  added  that  there  were  sufficient 
legal  grounds  at  that  time  to  halt  DMSO 
testing. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   News  American. 

Mar.  9,  1966) 

House  Probebs  Crrt  Risks — Drug  Test  Gaps 

Chabcxo  to  FDA 

(By  Leslie  H.  Whitten) 

Washington,  March  9. — House  Investi- 
gators caUed  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration today  to  explain  why  two  contro- 
versial drugs — one  an  oral  contraceptive — 
were  tested  on  humans  before  animal  tests 
were  completed. 

In  both  cases,  serious  side  effects  on  the 
animals  were  reported:  Breast  cancer  with 
the  contraceptive  MK-665  and  eye  damage 
with  the  much  bally-hooed  drug  DMSO.  No 
human  cancer  has  turned  up.  but  three 
humans  reportedly  died  after  DMSO  was  ad- 
ministered to  them. 

The  hearings  today  were  before  the  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Representative  L.  H.  Fountain, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina. 

On  the  carpet  were  FDA  Commissioner  Dr. 
James  L.  Ooddard;  FDA  Medical  Director 
Joseph  F.  Sadusk;  and  Dr.  Frances  O.  Kelsey, 
investigational  drug  chief  who  kept  the  baby- 
deforming  drug  thalidomide  off  the  American 
market. 

Dr.  Ooddard,  who  succeeded  the  much- 
criticized  George  P.  Larrlck  only  a  month 
ago,  had  new  proposals  ready  for  the  commit- 
tee today  to  protect  humans  from  potentially 
dangerous  experimental  drugs. 

They  would  tighten  up  FDA  regulations  to 
make  sure  thorough  animal  testing  was  com- 
pleted before  humans  were  used  as  guinea 
pigs  for  new  and  experimental  drugs. 

The  committee,  in  preliminary  probes, 
showed  little  or  no  basis  for  the  general  pub- 
lic belief  that  dogs,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  other 
animals  are  always  studied  for  new  drug 
reactions  before  humans  get  the  drugs. 

The  committee  probers  developed  for  the 
2  days  of  current  hearings  these  facts,  many 
of  them  already   made  public  by  the  FDA. 

The  MK-665  contraceptive  was  given  to  30 
dogs  In  doses  20  to  40  times  bigger  than 
human  dosages  by  weight.  After  27  weeks, 
six  dogs  were  examined  and  there  was  evi- 
dence of  abnormal  cell  growth,  but  no  cancer. 

After  62  weeks,  six  more  dogs  were  exam- 
ined; two  bad  breast  cancer,  a  third  a  benign 
tumor  and  a  fourth  abnormal  cell  growth. 
But  340  women  already  had  been  given  the 
pill  in  four  different  cities — some  as  long  as 
6  months  before  the  drug  was  withdrawn. 

The  pharmaceutical  firm  which  made  MK- 
665  plans  a  followup  study  on  the  women. 
Chenxlcal  makeup  of  the  pill  Is  different  from 
pills  now  on  the  market. 

DMSO  was  balled  only  3  years  ago  as  a 
miracle  drug  for  arthritis,  skin  diseases, 
headaches,  and  as  a  piggyback  drug  for  get- 
ting other  medicine  into  the  system. 


More  than  1,000  medical  investigators  were 
\i8lng  it  experimentally  on  60,000  or  more 
people  when  an  English  laboratory  discov- 
ered rabbits,  dogs,  and  pigs  got  serious  eye 
disorders  after  taking  DMSO. 


WORLD  FOOD  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  years  before  World  War  II,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  supplied  the 
Industrial  countries  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  with  about  11  million  tons 
of  food  products  a  year.  Today,  the  In- 
dustrial north  supplies  the  underde- 
veloped southern  part  of  the  world  with 
more  than  25  mlllioh  tons  of  grains 
annually. 

This  complete  reversal  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  food  products  underlines 
a  fundamental  fact  in  the  world  today. 
That  fact  is,  that  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world  are  getting  poorer  in  their  ability 
to  feed  themselves. 

Today,  the  only  significant  exporter 
of  grains  other  than  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  are  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  these  two  countries  are  farm- 
ing at  near  capacity.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  North  American  farms  have 
become  the  world's  last  granary. 

This  has  ominous  forebodings  for  the 
undeveloped  countries  of  the  world,  and 
the  leaders  of  these  areas  are  painfully 
aware  of  the  impending  food  shortage 
which  they  face. 

But  even  for  America,  the  world's  food 
shortage  has  a  great  meaning,  for  the 
test  of  a  nation  s  power  in  the  years  to 
come  may  be  determined  as  much  by  its 
capacity  to  produce  food,  as  by  its  abil- 
ity to  manufacture  arms.  The  United 
States  has  been  called  a  great  power  be- 
cause of  its  vast  industrial  strength. 
Yet,  in  many  ways,  the  power  to  pro- 
duce food  is  just  as  Important. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  Is  a 
^growing  responsibility  upon  the  North 
American  farmer;  there  is  a  great  dan- 
ger that  our  great  capabilities  will  be  not 
enough  to  meet  the  need  of  the  future. 

The  food  output  per  capita  in  the  last 
5  years  has  dropped  3  percent  in  Asia, 
and  7  percent  In  Latin  America.  If  this 
trend  continues,  our  farm  surplus  will 
be  wiped  out.  and  our  productive  capa- 
bilities will  be  severely  challenged. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  restrictions  we  have  imposed 
up>on  our  farmers.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
come  for  production  Incentives,  rather 
than  production  restraints.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  farmer  is 
our  first  loyalty.  But  America  cannot 
and  will  not,  stand  aside  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  suffers  In  mass  starvation. 
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LraRARY  OP  CONGRESS  BOOKS- 
FOR-THE-BLIND  PROGRAM 

Mr  EDMOVOSON  Mr  Speafcpr  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  t.h^  uenlle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEfi  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectiun  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Okiahoma? 

TViere  aa-s  no  objection. 

Mr  BLRI.E.SON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
tntroduc.  (4  u  day  a  bill  to  amend  title  2, 
seciion  136.  of  the  United  States  Code, 
w!  •.  r  a  .-.'.orlzes  a  program  to  provide 
•^►a  ::.^  materials  for  the  blind  of  the 
■  I. .L.  u  States,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sioii.s 

T'ni.s  program,  which  Is  administered 
by  ihe  Library  of  Congress,  has  been  in 
existence  since  1031.  It  reaches  into  and 
renders  a  fine  service  to  every  one  of  our 
Stales,  a.s  I  know  from  my  longtime 
experience  as  chAinnan  or  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
It  Is  a  highly  appreciated  program, 
through  which  books  In  raised  charac- 
ters— chiefly  in  braille — and  talking 
b<x)ks" — booJu  recorded  on  disks  or  on 
niasrneUc  tape — and  the  machines  on 
wrach  to  play  the  records  are  procured  by 
•h-^  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library 
•jf  Cungres-s 

The  books  are  distributed  through  32 
c<.<uperatl:i)j  libraries  designated  as  re- 
Kioj.a;  libraries.  The  Texas  State  library 
serves  the  blind  of  my  State.  The  ma- 
ctanes  are  lent  to  the  blind  by  State 
acencies  for  the  blind.  In  Texas  this  Is 
done  by  the  State  commission  for  the 
blind.  The  materials  and  the  machines 
are  lent  without  charge  and  the  books 
may  be  sent  free  through  the  mails,  be- 
cause this  IS  a  service  to  the  blind  which 
Congress  decided  many  years  ago  should 
be  made  possible  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
rnen: 

Over  the  years,  the  act  has  been 
amended  to  cover  blind  children  as  well 
as  adults  and  to  provide  additional  types 
of  materlaLs.  such  as  talking  books — as 
well  as  bfx)k-s  m  braille,  which  older  peo- 
ple have  difBculty  In  learning  to  read — 
r!.usical  scores,  and  instructional  texts. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  serv- 
ice as  far  bs  It  goes — quite  the  contrary — 
but  Members  of  Congress  have  been  hear- 
iii){  from  many  sources  that  it  does  not 
go  far  eru)Ugh.  Under  the  present  act. 
not  even  the  r\ear  blind  are  eligible  to  use 
materials  produced  for  the  books-for- 
the-bilnd  program;  and  other  handi- 
capped peisoiis  who.  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, cannot  read  or  use  conventional 
printed  materials  unfortunately  are  also 
excluded. 

According  to  figures  obuined  from  the 
NaUonal  Center  for  Health  StatlsUcs 
and  various  national  foundations  con- 
cerned, there  are  about  2  million  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  cannot  read 
ordinary  printed  books,  magazines,  and 
liewspapers  because  of  ImpjlL^  eyesight 
or  oLiier  physical  factors  which  make 
tliem  unable  to  manipulate  such  materi- 
als. There  Is  no  national  reading  service 
ihpy  could  use  except  for  the  embossed 


and  recorded  books  provided  through  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  unless  they  are 
blind  they  are  not  at  present  eligible. 
There  is  practically  no  library  service 
available  to  the  600.000  Individuals  whose 
esresight  is  ao  poor  that  they  cannot  read 
newsprint,  even  with  glasses.  About 
4,700  persons  have  lost  both  arms  or  the 
use  of  them.  Some  8,000  persons  have 
lost  all  their  flrvgers.  and  1,600  persons 
are  in  iron  lungs  or  other  respiratory  de- 
vices which  make  ordinary  reading  diffi- 
cult or  impossible.  There  are  also  about 
750,000  victims  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
muscular  dystrophy,  cerebral  palsy. 
Parkinson's  disease,  and  other  crippling 
ailments  who  are  so  disabled  that  han- 
dling books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
is  Impossible  or  extremely  difficult. 

It  Is  shocking — a  case  of  sad  neglect — 
that,  as  the  law  stands  now,  only  the 
400,000  bUnd  out  of  those  2  million  hand- 
icapped persons  are  eligible  to  be  served 
through  the  national  books-for-the-blind 
program. 

Several  bills  to  extend  that  service  to 
the  near-blind,  to  quadriplegics,  and  to 
various  other  handicapped  groups  have 
been  introduced  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  are  now  before  us.  The 
tunendment  I  propose  today  would  ac- 
complish, I  believe,  the  major  aims  of 
these  bills.  It  would  permit  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  procure  reading  materials 
in  appropriate  forms,  and  the  necessary 
machines  for  their  use,  and  to  distribute 
them  to  nonprofit  agencies  and  organi- 
zations in  the  States  for  loan  to  any  per- 
son so  physically  handicapped  that  he 
cannot  read  or  use  the  kind  of  printed 
materials  you  and  I  can  borrow  from  our 
local  public  library.  To  prevent  any 
possible  abuse  of  the  program,  the 
amendment  provides  that  this  disability 
be  certified  by  competent  medical  au- 
thority, Just  as  blindness  must  now  be 
certified. 

The  amendment  would  also  permit  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  contract  with 
agencies  or  organizations  in  the  States 
when  services  could  not  otherwise  be 
provided.  Such  contracting  would  prob- 
ably not  be  necessary;  however,  if  the 
same  kind  of  incentives  are  given  the 
States  to  provide  library  services  to  the 
handicapped  as  have  been  given  them 
under  the  Ubrtur  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  to  Improve  regular  public  library 
services,  first  in  nu-al  areas  and  then 
throughout  the  States. 

The  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  that 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Pogartt 
(H.R.  13697)  contains  provision  for 
"State  plans  for  library  services  to  the 
handicapped."  Senator  Lister  Hill's 
bill  IS  3076).  Introduced  in  the  other 
body,  contains  the  same  provision.  Un- 
der such  plans.  States  would  receive 
Federal  grants  to  help  them  Inaugurate 
or  expand  such  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  2  million  unfortunate  hand- 
icapped I  have  described.  Although  the 
blind  have  had  service  through  the  co- 
operating SUte  and  local  libraries,  those 
libraries  have  had  to  bear  the  entire 
cost  of  staff,  equipment,  and  buildings, 
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even  though  the  books  for  the  blind  are 
free.  As  a  result,  the  service,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  has  often  been  of 
imeven  quality  because  there  have  been 
many  unfilled  needs  for  library  service 
and  the  blind  have  had  to  compete  for 
their  share.  Only  about  lOO.OOO  of  the 
400.000  blind  in  the  country  now  benefit 
from  the  program.  In  Texas,  for  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  blind  using  the  pro- 
gram Increased  30  percent  last  year,  but 
even  so,  this  represents  use  by  only  16 
percent  of  the  estimated  30,500  blind  in 
my  State.  More  of  the  blind  through- 
out the  country  would  like  to  have  Um 
library  service  and  those  who  now  have 
it  need  more  reading  materials  and  bet- 
ter service.  Passage  of  Representative 
Pogarty's  and  Senator  Hills  btlla 
would,  upon  approval  of  SUte  plaiu. 
obligate  the  States  to  step  up  their  li- 
brary services  to  the  handicapped  in 
general  and  would  earmark  for  this  cer- 
tain supporting  Federal  fimds. 

This  provision  In  Representative  Fo- 
GARTY's  and  Senator  Hill's  bills  make 
introduction  of  my  amendment  particu- 
larly timely,  and  even  necessary,  because 
the  reading  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped would  largely  be  furnished 
through  the  Library  of  Congress.  But, 
whether  or  not  this  provision  becomes  i. 
part  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  and  I  hope  it  does.  I  believe 
that  the  act  governing  the  Llbrarys 
books-for-the-blind  program  should  be 
amended  to  make  It  possible  for  the  Li- 
brary to  furrUsh  reading  materials  and 
machines  to  the  States  for  the  use  of  the 
physically  handicapped  who  cannot  use 
conventional  books,  magazines,  and 
newspai>ers. 

In  our  concern  for  improving  the  wel- 
fare and  education  of  all  our  citizens,  we 
must  not  neglect  the  needs  of  these 
handicapped  to  whom  the  information, 
the  solace,  and  the  inspiration  from  read- 
ing can  mean  so  much. 
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OP  THREE  POSSIBLE  ENDINGS  TO 
PRESENT  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  ONLY  ONE  WILL  BRING  PER- 
MANENT  PEACE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  ( Mr.  PrppxR )  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
distinguished  citizens  of  Florida  who  has 
been  a  longtime  and  eminent  leader  of 
the  United  Nations  Association  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  Col.  Prank  M.  Dunbaugh.  Colonel 
Dunbaugh  is  a  man  of  broad  knowledge 
of  and  deep  interest  in  International  af- 
fairs. He  Is  a  student  of  the  world  and 
has  traveled  extensively  abroad,  recently 
in  Asia.  Colonel  Dunbaugh  on  January 
31  delivered  an  able  address  to  the  Mi- 
ami-Coral Gables  United  Nations  Asso- 


ciation. I  believe  that  address  deserves 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  all  those  who  read  this 
Record.  I.  therefore,  place  Colonel  Dun- 
baughs  address  Immediately  after  my 
remarks : 
Or  Tkrce  Possible  E^fOLNCs  to  Present  Was 

U4  Southeast  Asia  Only  One  Will  Bring 

Pbtmanent  Peace 
(Speech  to  Mlaml-Coral  Gables  Dnlt«d  Na- 

Uons    AjseoclaUon    by    Prank    Dunbaugti, 

Jan.  31.  1966) 

Now  that  Immediate  peace  ttxrougb  ne- 
gotiation appears  to  be  eluding  us,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  offers  three  possible  endings. 
Of  these  only  one  wlU  bring  i>ermanent 
peace  to  southeast  Asia. 

The  total  population  of  this  turbulent 
area  exceeds  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  combined. 

On  a  recent  trip  I  found  Filipinos  ready 
to  fight  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  over  Borneo 
but  fearing  an  attack  from  Red  China  be- 
cause of  our  using  bases  In  the  Philippines 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  Cambodia  Is  on 
the  brmk  of  war  with  South  Vietnam  and 
tbe  Dnlted  States  because  of  bordef  infrac- 
tions by  both  sides.  Despite  Impressive 
D.S.  military  support  Thailand  Is  plagued 
b;  inaitrsUoDS  and  revolutions  In  its  north- 
ern provinces.  Laos  Is  already  a  battle- 
ground. Riot  and  revolution  drove  our 
part;  out  of  Indonesia.  We  found  the  air- 
port In  Rangoon  jammed  with  Indians  being 
driven  out  of  Burma  by  the  pro-Communist 
government.  Many  Burmese  and  Indonesian 
families  are  quitting  southeast  Asia  in  fear 
of  turmoil  and  terror. 

With  disorder  and  unrest  spreading  from 
Ball  to  Burma  a  U.S.  military  victory  in 
South  Vietnam  may  prove  to  be  only  a 
pause. 

What  shall  we  in  tbe  United  States  do 
In  this  situation? 

Roughly  stated,  we  have  tliree  choices: 
solution  no.   1 

We  can  decide  that  southeast  Asia  is  not 
our  affair.  Its  problems  are  too  complex, 
too  far  away.  Orientals  do  not  think  as 
we  do.  Pull  out  of  Vietnam.  Pull  out  of 
•outheast  Asia.  Leave  them  to  handle  their 
own  affairs. 

Suppose  we  follow  solution  No.  1  which 
has  great  appeal  for  many  of  UB,  what  will 
liappen?  Our  President's  advisers  believe 
Uiat  Red  China  wUl  get  Its  clutches  on 
aU  of  Indochina.  Then  Mao  will  grab  India 
to  the  west,  the  Philippines.  Indonesia  and 
even  Australia  to  the  southeast.  Thus  Com- 
muniat  CWna  will  blow  Itself  up  Into  an 
unbeatable  empire,  the  most  gigantic  In 
All  history,  an  octopus  holding  more  than 
balf  the  worlds  population  in  Its  tentacles. 

I  am  not  in  accord. 

Communism  will  gain  ground  throughout 
A«la  of  course,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  oeoples  of  southeajst  Asia,  after  throw- 
ing out  the  Japs,  then  the  French,  then 
tne  Americans  will  submit  slavishly  to  doml- 
n»Uon  by  the  Chinese,  whom  meet  of  them 
loathe  One  Vletcong  leader  said  to  an 
American  war  correspondent,  "If  the  Chinese 
iry  to  take  us  over  we  shall  fight  them  Just  as 
**  »re  fighting  you  now." 

What  our  quitting  southeaat  Asia  will 
wng  about  Is  fantastic  confusion,  plus  sev- 
R?i,^""°"*  varieties  of  local  communism  In 
d^f'  *^"»»»<»la.  Laos,  both  Vletnams.  In- 
aonesla  probably  ThaUand  and  the  Phlllp- 
«.V^  M.  *'"  ''"*<1  continued  strife  between 
^y  dictators.  Internecine  slaughter,  spaa- 
ir°,  '■ebelllons  and  finally  chaos.  Our 
"Hole  world  win  worsen  as  a  rerelt. 
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solution  no.  a 

nght  the  war  in  Vietnam  through  to  vic- 
tory, whatever  it  coete.  Then  under  the 
guise  of  advisers  we  can  station  VS.  troops 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia, Burma.  ThaUand,  possibly  Indoneela 
until  these  states  are  ready  to  function  as 
democracies  In  the  western  sense  of  the  word. 
Some  spokesmen  In  our  State  and  Defense 
Departments  are  already  talking  of  our  oc- 
cupying southeast  Asia  for  20  years. 

What  does  history  tell  us  about  such  op- 
erations? 

The  Romans  distinguished  themselves  as 
wise  and  able  administrators  of  conquered 
territories  and  yet  the  Bible  reveals  how 
fervently  they  were  bated.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  British  and  the  French.  They 
transformed  India  and  Indochina  from  a 
hassle  of  barbaric  tribes  Into  a  group  of  rea- 
sonably well  governed  states.  Tet  the  hatred 
they  generated  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
Is  a  burning  force  In  Asia  today. 

We  stationed  U.S.  Marines  In  Haiti  from 
191S  to  1936;  In  Nicaragua  from  1912  to  1926: 
In  Santo  Domingo  from  1916  to  1924.  What 
have  been  the  results?  Haiti  has  dropped 
back  Into  government  by  voodoolsm.  The 
other  two  became  military  dictatorships  soon 
after  we  left.  We  all  know  what  has  been 
happening  recently  In  Santo  Domingo. 
Meanwhile  our  actions  engendered  fear  and 
dislike  throughout  Latin  America. 

As  Christians  and  truly  patriotic  Amer- 
icans, let  us  make  sure  that  we  do  not  drift 
Into  solution  No.  2  Just  because  we  have  not 
planned  ahead. 

Before  discussing  solution  No.  3.  let  us  re- 
view briefly  the  background  of  the  present 
situation  In  southeast  Asia. 

Southeast  Asia's  history  has  always  been 
one  of  wars,  conquerors,  slaves  In  rebellion 
against  emperors  and  priests.  During  the 
early  19th  century  new  Invaders,  lordly  white 
Europeans,  sailed  Into  southeast  Asia  with 
powerful  weapons  and  advanced  techniques. 
The  native  populations  accepted  the  shackles 
of  these  overbearing  white  masters  as  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Then  during  World  War  n  the 
Japanese  drove  the  white  men  out  of  south- 
east Asia  in  one  swift,  brutal  sweep. 

That  ended  Asian  awe  of  the  whites.  When 
Japan  was  finally  defeated,  Indochina  re- 
fused to  put  Its  neck  back  Into  the  yoke  of 
French  colonialism.  Meanwhile  India  ob- 
tained Its  Independence  from  Britain.  We 
gave  Independence  to  the  Philippines.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  NaUons  per- 
suaded the  Dutch  to  turn  political  control 
of  Indonesia  over  to  the  Indonesians. 

Frankly  none  of  these  areas  was  ready  for 
Independence.  Today  Jingoism,  communism, 
even  beatnlkism  are  breezing  across  south- 
east Asia  ferreting  out  pockets  of  discon- 
tent. The  whole  area  gives  ugly  indications 
of  Increasing  turmoil  In  the  years  ahead. 
Walter  Llppmann  maintains  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  one  of  the  greatest  upheavals 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  Back  of  It  Is 
the  undisciplined  determination  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  southeast  Asia  to 'rid  themselves  of 
outside  control. 

Solution  No.  3.  does  not  contemplate  turn- 
ing any  part  of  southeast  Asia  over  to  the 
Communists,  nor  even  letting  up  on  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
does  Involve  tislng  Christian  and  Buddlilst 
ethics  to  bring  about  lasting  peace  through- 
out the  enUre  region. 

Jesus  taught  his  followers,  "Love  Thy 
Neighbor  as  Thyself  "  Buddha  taught,  "For- 
give your  enemies.  Be  friendly  toward  all." 
Instead  of  relying  wholly  on  annihilating 
the  Vletcong  armies  in  battle,  this  solution 
■uggesU   that  we  urge   the   United   NaUons 


to  start  now  helping  southeastern  Asians  or- 
ganize teams  of  Christians  and  Buddhists 
who  will  confer  with  ofDclals.  priests,  teach- 
ers, farmers  In  Laos,  Thailand.  Burma.  Ma- 
laysia. Cambodia,  both  Vletnams  explaining 
how  peaceful  cooperation  can  bring  about 
a  better  life  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
In  southeast  Asia. 

While  laying  this  groundwork  among  those 
who  can  obstruct  or  aid  us,  and  who  have 
the  most  to  gain  from  genuine  peace,  let 
us  quietly  urge  that  the  United  Nations 
assemble  a  group  of  nonpolltlcal  leaders  of 
southeast  Asia.  Including  North  Vietnam, 
plus  observers  from  other  nations,  inviting 
Communist  China  to  send  representaUves. 
Even  though  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
may  refuse  to  cooperate,  the  impettis  to- 
ward forging  a  genuine  and  permanent  peace 
will  have  a  telling  effect  because  this  effort 
will  be  spearheaded  by  people  from  south- 
east Asia  not  other  parts  of  the  world.  These 
leaders  will  start  at  once  making  prepara- 
tions for  creating  one  of  the  world's  great 
agricultural  centers  out  of  nature's  bounty 
on  the  peninsula  and  Islands  of  southeast 
Asia.  First  of  courae,  wUl  be  the  Mekong 
Valley  project  which  will  bind  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia. ThaUand,  and  Vietnam  together  In 
one  enormously  productive  rice  bowl. 

Native  Indochlnese  speaking  local  dialects 
will  use  slides,  radio,  movies,  pamphlets. 
Punch  and  Judy  shows,  the  new  TV  telecasts 
from  planes — and  ntost  of  all  their  own  per- 
sonalities— to  spark  the  Imaginations  of  the 
ordinary  people  of  southeast  Asia  with  what 
they  can  create  themselves  with  help  from 
their  neighbors  through  the  United  Nations 

To  woo  the  Vietnamese  away  from  the 
Vletcong  leaders  we  must  make  It  plain  to 
them  that  this  wUl  not  be  a  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  an  Internatlonalmlaslonary 
effort  In  the  highest  tradition  oi  Christian- 
ity and  Buddhism  a  truly  Godly  undertaking. 

Any  help  we  give  wUl  be  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  afnilates.  The  U.N  s 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  has  already  pushed  the  Mekong  valley 
project  beyond  the  planning  stage.  Meet- 
ings are  also  already  being  held  to  further 
the  establishment  of  an  Asian  Development 
Bank  slmUar  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

By  showing  what  the  Mekong  River  project 
can  accomplish  In  boosting  rice  produc- 
tion and  other  aids  to  the  economy  It  may 
even  be  poe&lble  to  convince  the  rulers  of 
Communist  China  that  they  can  obtain  more 
food  for  their  pe<^le  tlirough  peaceful  co- 
operation with  the  independent  nations  of 
southeast  Asia  than  they  can  by  spreading 
war  and  pestilence  throughout  the  area 
fighting  to  gain  political  control. 

To  stunmarlze:  Our  Involvement  in  south- 
east Asia  can  be  resolved  In  three  ways:  (1) 
We  can  pull  out  leaving  the  entire  area  open 
to  Internecine  slaughter  or  domination  by 
Red  China;  (2)  we  can  fight  through  to  total 
victory  whatever  the  cost,  then  police  230 
mlUlon  people  for  at  least  a  generation:  (3) 
while  continuing  to  prosecute  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  to  the  fullest,  we  can  spark 
the  United  Nations  Into  laying  tbe  ground- 
work for  peaceful  cooperation  In  rehabUltat- 
Ing  southeast  Asia  with  the  people  of  that 
area  working  together,  aided  by  the  United 
Nations. 

In  this  way  we  shall  tmdermlne  the  hold 
of  the  Vletcong  on  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  by  convincing  farmers  and  vUlagers  that 
the  defeat  of  North  Vietnam  and  Vletcong 
forces  will  not  lead  to  a  U.S.  military  dicta- 
torship, but  to  a  southeast  Asia  for  south- 
east Asians  living  In  peaceftU  Independent 
freedom. 
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In  Judo  you  vim  your  opponent'*  itrengtta 
to  overtbrow  Mm.  Tblj  program  uses  tbe 
emotions  which  started  the  war  to  end  It. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unar.'.rr.ous  consent,  permission  to 
addres-s  J.t  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   proKiajn    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr  C.RTS   for  30  minutes,  today. 
M;    Bo!  AND   for  30  minutes,  on  March 
t  ard  "xtend  hia  remarlts. 
:;i^   Members   'at  the  re- 
^   AN  of  Tennessee)  and 
x>"ad  their  remarks  and 
'..^  matter; ) 
for  5  minutes,  today. 


21:  and  '.;  r-v 

<Thr    f'):  ;':!■, 
quest  of  M: 
to  revi.se  d...'. 
include  t  \  *. ;  a 

Mr.  Qu;k 

Mr.  Oo<^)DEi,L    for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr   CrvB'iT9.    for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
d.iv    Ma:rr:   .^ ', 

M-    li<M^si.r-  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
Que.s:  ;f  NTr  :;  mondson)  ,  for  15  minutes, 
%h:,i,     to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
:.  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Hv  ur..<\r.!mou3  consent,  permission  to 
x-^rd  r-marss  in  the  Congixssioh&l 
titt  >R  r  '  revise  and  extend  remarks 
■*;<;■■  -:-a:::'-  :  '•- 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DtJNCAN  of  Tennessee )  and 
t J  ir.clude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  Q'':i,:.EN. 
Mr   Mathia-s 

Thp   f  :i'  j,:ng  Members  (at  the  re- 
tgaefi  of  M'   FnMoifDSON)  and  to  Include 

?Ttran>'-:ris  matter:) 

Mr     For.ARTT, 

Mr    Mriss. 

.Mr    P. VAN. 

Mr   r>f.s  .f.i.s 

Mr^  S';l!.:v*n 

M-   K-    ERs  of  Florida. 


ADJOURNMENT 

M-     KDM'^Slx^ON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
::.n'.y  at  2  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.). 
-.r.iler  ,u-.  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  March  21,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  noon 


p..-:por:     of    expenditures    of 

FOREIfi.V    CTTIREN-CIES    AND    AP- 
PROPKI.Mr.i;  MM  xS  IN'CURREDIN 
TR_^VLX     ()l'!-s;i»;-       THE     UNITED 
ST.'^TT^S       I)f   r-.IN')       1  ..*>.S      AS      RE- 
QUTRED     BV      TMr      NIVnJAL     SE- 
CVJirVY  ACT  or  ;  -ri    A?  AMENDED 
BY    PUBLK      L.-.  V.     ^^    i    .    .AND    BY 
PUBLP'   LAW    -:>:.   -    8 
M-    BrFU!«r)N      Mr.   Speaker,   sec- 
tion 502  b^     :f  ::■(■  M  ;:ual  Security  Act 
of  1954    a-^  amp-,  led  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public    Law    ;-^5-4:2     approved  May   14, 
'.960    ar.d   .rru  ;n  105  of  PubUc  Law  86- 
^:^    H.ijur:..-<i  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 


nection with  travel.  Including  both  for- 
eign currencies  expended  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures made  from  appropriated 
funds. 

The  required  reports  for  travel  during 
1965  are  submitted  herewith: 

In  further  compliance  with  the  proTlalons 
of  House  Resolution  SOS.  there  follows  from 
the  accounting  furnished  the  committee  by 
the  Department  of  State  a  list  of  the  individ- 
ual Members  and  staff  members  who  traveled 
overseas,  the  cost  of  overseas  transportation 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  and  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  agency  of  the  US.  Government 
furnishing  transportation  while  overseas: 

MR.    POAGS 

1.  Prom     the     United    States     to 

Europe  and  return  to  the 
United  States  (commercial 
airline,  paid  In  Dutch  guilders 
by  n.S.  State  Department)..  •1,374.91 

2.  Prom  Athens.  Greece,  to  Turkey 

and    return    to   Athena,   U.8. 

Navy  aircraft 

3.  Prom   Cairo.    Egypt,    to   Aswan 

and     retiuTi     to    Alexandria, 

Egypt.  U.S.  Navy  aircraft 

4.  Prom     Alexandria,     Egypt,     to 

Malta  and  Rome,  Italy,  U.S. 

Air  Force  aircraft 

5.  Local     transportation     at     the 

London.  England,  Airport 
($4.07),  Hungary  (•lUS). 
and  Greece  (•17.27)  was  paid 
by  tlie  U.B.  Embassy  In 
each    nation 

Please  note  that  Mr.  Poacv  returned  his 
commercial  air  ticket  with  a  total  of  $94.90 
unused,  and  he  Incurred  an  unreimbursed 
personal  expense  of  tac  for  railroad  transpor- 
tation from  Budapest  to  Bucharest. 

MR.  puacxu. 

1.  From  the  United  States  to 
Europe  and  return  to  the 
United  States  (commercial 
airline,  paid  In  Dutch  guild- 
ers by  U.S.  State  Department)    •  1,366.96 

3.  Frooi  Athens,  Greece,  to  Turkey 
and  retiim  to  Athens,  UJB. 
Navy   aircraft 

3.  Prom    Cairo.    Egypt,    to    Aswan 

and     return     to    Alexandria, 

Egypt,  U-S.  Navy  aircraft 

4.  Prom     Alexandria,     Egypt,     to 

Malta  and  Rome,  Italy.  VB. 

Air  Force  aircraft 

5.  Local     transportation     at     the 

London,  England,  airport 
(•3.35)  and  Hungary  (•11.28) 
was  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy m  each  nation 

Please  note  that  Mr.  PtrmcxLL  did  not  use 
all  of  his  commercial  air  ticket  and  Is  now 
undertaking  to  return  the  unused  portion. 
He  also  Incurred  an  unreimbursed  personal 
expense  of  ^20  for  railroad  transportation 
from  Budapest  to  Bucharest. 

Ma.    DOLX 

1.  Prom     the    United     States     to 

Rome,  Italy,  and  return  to  the 
United  States  (commercial 
airline,  paid  in  Dutch  guilders 
by  US.  SUte  Department)..  $1,806.75 

2.  From  Rome  to  Athens,  Greece, 

and  return  to  Rome  (com- 
mercial airline,  paid  In  Ital- 
ian lire  by  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Rome). >  166.90 

3.  From  Athens  to  Skopje,  Tugo- 

alavla,  and  return  to  Athena. 

U.S.  Navy   aircraft 


4.  From  Rome  to  Florence  and 
Anzlo  and  return  to  Rome 
( automobile  transportation ) 
paid  in  Italian  lire  by  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Rome '  •ISO  04 

UM.    OLSON 

1.  Prom  the  United  States  to 
Rome.  Italy,  and  retxim  to 
the  United  States  (commer- 
cial airline,  paid  In  Ehitch 
gxillders  by  U^.  St«te  Depart- 
'o»nt) »641.97 

MR.    TEACUX 

1.  Prom  the  United  States  to  Ma- 
drid, Spain,  and  return  to  the 
United  States  (commercial 
airline,  paid  In  Dutch  guilders 
by  U.S.  State  Department)..  •1,034.10 

MR.    MATSUNAGA 

Overseas    transportation    provided 

by  U.3.  Air  Force 

CKOaOS      MiaSLBICK 

(COMicirrxK   staff 

MXMBXa) 

1,  From  the  United  States  to 
Cairo,  Egypt,  and  return  from 
Rome,  Italy,  to  the  United 
States  (commercial  airline, 
paid  In  West  German 
deutache  marks  by  U.S.  8tat« 
Department) •MBS  50 

a.  From  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  Aswan 
and  return  to  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  U.S.  Navy  aircraft 

3.  From     Alexandria,     Egypt,     to 

Malta  and  Rome,  Italy,  U.S. 

Air   Force    aircraft 

4.  Prom  Rome  to  Athena,  Greece. 

and  return  to  Rome  (com- 
mercial airline,  paid  In  Ital- 
ian lire  by  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Rome)-.. '185.90 

5.  From  Athens  to  Skopje,  Yugo- 

slavia, and  return  to  Athens, 

VS.  Navy  aircraft. 

6.  Prom    Rome    to    Florence    and 

Anzlo  and  return  to  Rome 
(automobile  transportation, 
paid  In  Italian  lire  by  U.S. 
Embassy    In  Rome) '190.04 

HTDX   MinUIAT    (COMMTT- 
TZX    STAFF    MEMBXX) 

1.  From  U.S.A.  to  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  return  from  Rome,  Italy, 
to  U.SA.,  (commercial  air- 
line, paid  In  West  German 
deutache  marks  by  U.S.  State 
Department) •1.185.  SO 

3.  From  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  Aswan 
and  return  to  Alexandria, 
Egypt.  U.S.  Navy  aircraft 

3.  From     Alexandria,     Egypt,     to 

Malta  and   Rome.   Italy.  U.S. 

Air  Force  aircraft 

4.  From  Rome  to  Athens.  Greece. 

and  return  to  Rome  (com- 
mercial airline,  paid  In  Ital- 
ian lire  by  U.S.  Etebassy  In 
Rome) -        165  90 

5.  From  Athens,  to  Skopje.  Tugo- 

slavla,  and  return  to  Athens, 

UJ3.   Navy   aircraft.. -  

8.  From  Rome  to  Florence  and 
Anzio  and  return  to  Rome 
(automobile  transportation. 
paid  In  Italian  lire  by  VS. 
Embassy  In  Roma) '136.04 

«  One-third  of  toUl  transporwtlon  for  Mr 
Dole  and  committee  stair  members  George 
Mlaslbeck  and  Hyde  Murray. 
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6221 


89lh  Cong.,  Committee  on 


N'sme  and  country 


B<n.  W.  R.  Paofs 

Hon.  liralKUii  rurcell 

Hon.  Spark  .Matsiuiaca 

Hen.  .KiK  Olson 

Hon.  diaries  Twgue 

Hon.  Boll  l)olf 

Mr.  liporw  Mlss'beck  (coinniit- 

tfestalTi. 
Mi.  Hyde  Murray  (committee 

I  WIT). 


Total. 


Hoii.  W.  R.  Poaw: 

CtecIioaJovakla 

Iluiifary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Greece  (Athens) 

I'liitcd  Arab  RepubDc 

MalU 

luly 


SubtoUl 

Deduct  personal  check  to 
U.S.  Treasury,  December 
WM 


Total. 


Em.  Graham  PurccII: 
CuclHwluvakia 


Uungary 

RuiBsnii 

BulKarIa 

Oreece  (Athens) 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Malta 

Ilsly 


Subtotal 

Deduct jjersonal  check  to 
U.S.  Treasury,  March 
IMO. 


Name  ef 
currency 


^EEE: 


Crown 

yorUit 

Leu 

Lev 

Pracluua.. 

PBtUld 

do 


liri: 


Crown 

Fbrhit 

Leo 

Uv 

Drachma. 

Pound 

....do.... 
Ure 


Total. 


B«n.  Spark  Malsunaga: 

Japan 

Korea 

Okinawa 

Philippines 

Taiwan 


HengKong. 


Thailand 

India 

Pakislan 

Tnrkey 

Frwiee 

United  States. 


Total. 


Boa.  Alec  O   Olson: 

Holy  (Rome) 

France  (Parts).. 


ToUI. 


Hon.  Cliarles  M  Teague:  Spain.... 

Hon.  Bob  Dole- 

llaly 

Do 

Oreece 

Bpain ."". ■ 


Sulilotal 

Drilu.t  pemonai check  to  V.S 
1  rwusury,  February  1»M. 


ToUI. 


''^•W  F.  Mlaalbeek: 
PortuMl. 

United  Arab  RepubUe' 
Malta 
llaly.         

Do.;,:: 

Oreece..  

Spain 


Total. 


Date 


Arrival 


Depar- 
ture 


Not.  8 
-.do.... 
Not.  10 
Not.  22 
Dec.  29 
Not.  20 
Not.  13 

-.do..... 


Not.  8 
Nov.  8 
Not.  U 
Nov.  12 
Not.  U 
Nov.  15 
Not.  20 
Not.  21 


Not.  S 
Not.  9 
Not.  II 
Not.  12 
Not.  14 
Not.  15 
Not.  20 
Not.  21 


Not.  2S 
-.do.... 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  6 
..do-.- 

..do 


Nov.  9 
Nov.  U 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  U 
Not.  15 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 


Yen. 


New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Boiifi  Koiift 

dollar. 

Balit 

nupee 

.do 


lie.. 
Dollar.. 


Ure.- 
ftane. 


reseda- 


lire 
.i_.do 

Claehma. 

Fescda 


(•endo.. 
Paund.. 
-do... 


Lke. 

do 

Draehiaa.. 
Pwsda.... 


Not.  10 
Not.  1« 
Not.  18 
Nov.  19 
Not.  28 

Not.  25 

Nov.  27 
Dee.  1 
Dee.  6 
Dee.  8 
Dee.  9 
Dee.  12 


Not.  22 
Dec.     3 


Dec.   29 


Not.  20 
Not.  26 
Not.  28 
Dec.     4 


Not.  13 
Nov.  14 
Not.  ao 
Not.  21 
Not.  ae 

N«T.  23 
DM,     4 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Not.  9 
Not.  II 
Not.  12 
Not.  14 
Nov.  15 
Not.  20 
Not.  21 
Not.  23 


Totol 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


FareiKB 

currency 


T17.5 

5,000 

350 

30,000 

1,500 

108.7 

]«.«.« 

•2,500 


Nov.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Nov.  25 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  1 
Dee.  5 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  t 
Dec.  11 
Nov.  10 


Dee.    3 
Dec.    i 


Dec.  31 


Nov,  23 
Dec.  4 
Not.  38 
Dec.     6 


Not.  14 
Not.  20 
Not.  21 
Not.  23 
Dec.  4 
Not.  28 
Dee.    • 


II 

3 


6 
1 

10 

3 
1 


717.5 

5,000 

350 

30.000 

1.500 

108.7 

1«l6lO 

82,500 


U.S.  dollar 

equi  Talent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


750.00 
750.00 
1, 59^.00 
600  00 
190.00 

7so.ao 

1,100.00 
1.100.00 


6,842.80 


50.00 
100.00 

50.00 
100.00 

50.00 
250.00 

50.08 

luaoo 


Total  amoimt 
per  diem 


ForeiKD 
currency 


750.00 


5a  00 

100.00 

Mite 

100.90 

5a  00 

23a  00 

saoe 
loaoo 


18,000 
13,538 


1»(.95 
2,000.00 

286.87 

826.00 
118.  sn 
153.38 

450.00 
245.00 


343,750 
400 


9,000 


343,750 

4,500 
3,000 


1,42* 

130.44 

16.6 

312,500 

4,500 
3,000 


750.00 


300.00 
HHlOO 
28.00 

200.00 
100.00 

uaoo 

200.00 

2oaoo 

100.00 
50.00 

15a  00 

16.00 


1.5*2.00 


ssaoo 

100.00 


•saoo 


itaoo 


550.00 

150.00 
50.00 


750.00 


saoo 

300  00 

5a  00 
5oaoo 

151100 

5a  00 


1, 100. 00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


274.47 
353.65 
1,414.00 
368.00 
81.00 
391.00 
53a  04 

S29.71 


3,  Ml.  87 


18.85 
31.25 


43.66 
197.37 


liaoo 


122.5 

1,600 

0 

• 

1,350 

88.0 

• 

93,;5« 


108.000 

27.041 

0 

770.80 

4,000.00 

86a  63 

4.130.00 
473.  81 
306.56 
450.00 
735.00 
0 


192,500 

a»4 


4.860 


301,650 

2,170 
1,560 


743.08 
57.42 


171,250 

2,160 
1,860 


Transportation 


ForetKn 
currency 


440.13 


8.M 

3L2S 


45.88 

202.81 


150.88 


437.60 


300.00 
100.00 
0 
200.00 
100.00 

150.00 

'joo.ao 

100.00 
M.OO 
.VI.  00 

15a  00 

0 


1,414.00 


308.00 
60.00 


368.00 


81.00 


48' 


44 

73.33 
26.04 


58a  81 


28.00 
132. 00 


274.00 

72.00 
26.04 


530.04 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


442.85 
44.01 


61.77 
41.45 


38.83 


628.91 


57,98 


451.36 
575.65 

'siioo 


22,375 
41 


25,000 
653 


85.74 
5.78 


15,500 


Ml.  01 


115.79 

99.97 

"66.08 


442.85 


35.64 

8.37 


44.01 


4a  00 

21.77 


61.77 


3.00 
13.65 


24.80 


41.46 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


264.5 

2,100 

0 

0 

I,3W 

86.25 

0 

•L7M> 


U.S.  dollir 
equivalent 

or  U..-^. 

cuitcocy 


274  47 
353  r>S 
).  8.16  Hi 
412  01 
M  l«l 
452.77 
571.  49 

IC8.  54 


4L  570.  :h 


18.  S5 
31.25 


42.« 
197.37 


ia,7i« 


165,980 
27,041 


1,231.16 
4,000.00 

1,436.28 

4,18a  00 
786.81 
306.56 
45a  00 
735.  <0 


214, 775 
335 


4.1 


329,650 

2.823 
1,560 


828.82 

•aiao 


186,750 

2.M8 

1,560 


uaou 


440.13 


-165.66 
274.47 


8154 

31.25 

4ft  80 
302.81 

isaoe 


437.60 
-88.  (B 


353  65 


481.01 
100.00 


3I.V79 
100.00 

249.97 

200.00 
I6U.  OH 
G4.00 
50.00 

uaoo 


1,856.85 


343.64 

68.37 


■412.01 


81  00 


527.44 

95.10 
38  01 


•48.56 
-195.81 


452.n 


>29.00 
148. 85 


298.80 

72.00 
26.04 


571.49 
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Report  of  expendUure  of  foreign  curreneie*  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Ret.  605,  let  «««.,  89lh  Cona..  Commill^,  «. 
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Name  and  eoun  try 


Hyde  H.  Marray: 

Portocal 

UnitedArab  Republic. 

MalU 

Italy 

Do 

Oreeoe 

Spain 


Total. 


Name  of 
ounency 


Pound. 
.....do.. 
Lin.... 
do. 


Draetun*.. 
PMwIa.... 


Dale 


Airival 


Nov.  IS 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  31 
Nov.  2« 
Nov.  23 
Dee.    4 


Depar- 
tun 


Nov.  14 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  II 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  4 
Nov.  3« 
Dm.     6 


Total 
dayi 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
cuiieuey 


I.43V 

13a  44 

10.0 

313.600 

4,500 
3,000 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

oorrency 


saoo 

300.00 

5a  00 

600.00 

isaoo 

50.00 


i,ioaoo 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


743.08 
67.42 


171,250 

2,160 
1,560 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2«.00 
133.00 


274.00 

71.87 
2S.04 


630.71 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


86.74 
6.03 


13,600 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


3.00 
14.23 


31.60 


88.81 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


838.82 
68.46 


184.750 

3.160 
1,160 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


>2«.M 
1419 


2t6.« 

71.47 
26.04 


588.  S4 


'  taupd  full  per  diem  rate  upon  arrival  and  made  refund  of  unexpended  amounts 
of  ioreign  eorrency  ar  per  receipt  apon  departure. 


•  ReflecU  reduction  of  $21  paid  by  personal  cheek  to  U.S.  Treasury,  January  met. 

Habolb  D.  Coolzt, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  Committee  on  Appropriations    U  8    House  of 

Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Uamch  10.  10M. 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
earraocy 

Date 

V 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportatioo 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

.foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUir 

equlvalmt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Detsiae  Subcommittee.  

Foreign  Operatloos  Subcommittee 

Dollar 

do 





21,320.  W 
14,llJ.l'i 

2.384.75 

7W.M 

Independent  Offloes  Subcommit- 
tee. 
Labor-HKW  Subcommittee 

do 

do 

Judiciary  SubcommlttM. 
Treasury-Post     OlBce     Buboom- 

■ 
do 

3,1W.M 
4.1I1.8S 

14.707.90 

mitteo- 
Surveys  and  investigatioiu  staff.. 

do 

Subtotal 



80. 717.  U 

' 



Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriaUd  funds,  travel  authorized  by  Committee  on  Appropriations   Svbcommittee 

Defense,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


Name  and  country 


Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes: 

United  States 

RepubUc  of  PhiUppbies 

Blngapare 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

TTong  Kcag 

iiound-trip  tranaportatlao 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood: 

Mediterraoeao  area  <. 

Round-trip  transportation.. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  aienard  P.  Upaeemb: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

Thailand 

Singapore '""".'".'. 

Vietnam 

Rouiid-trip  transportation... 

Subtotal 

Hon.  Charles  Joalson: 

United  SUtes 


J»pau 

Hong  Koof 

Vietnam 

Round-trip  'r^'  -iM^rtAtloo. 


Name  of 
currency 


DoUv. 

do. 

do. 

.-..do. 
....do. 
....do. 
do.. 


Dollar. 
do. 


Dollar. 
....do. 
—.do. 
....do. 
.—do. 
....do- 


Subtot^ 


Dollar. 

—.do. 
—.do. 
....do. 


Date 


Arrival 


Dec.  7 

Dec.  8 

Dee.  11 

Dee.  16 

Dee.  17 


Depar- 
ture 


Dec  6 

Dec  • 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  15 

Dec.  17 

Dec  18 


Dec  1 
Dec  2 
Dec  « 
Dec  7 
Dec  10 


Dec  14 

Dec  4 

Dee.  8 

Dee  10 


Dec  2 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  7 

Dec  10 

Dec  14 


Dec  8 
Dec  IS 
Dec  8 
Dec  10 
Dec  14 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dolkr 

equlvalcot 

or  U.S. 

cuirmcy 


36.M 
U<0 
36.(1 

i».a 

66.10 

27.  M 

%044.« 


2.373.26 


•88100 
1,22800 


1.012.00 


3aM 
71. « 

io.n 
Ri.r 
n.57 

2,57144 


'Note  this  travel  was  aboard  ship.    No  onshore  ovemight  accommodations  were  utUlaed  and  therefore  no  records  of  expense  were  maintained  by  country 


=  = 


21888.31 


3&K 

12L» 

*.» 

12110 

2.28t«0 

2.547.2S 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportat  ion 

Total 

Naiac  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolbr 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  ClartTice  Long: 

United  States 

Igracl      

Dollar 

do 

Nov.  25" 
Nov.  29 
Dee.    6 
Dec.     7 
Dec.   10 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  17 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 
Dee.    6 
Dec.     7 
Dec.   10 
Dee.   15 
Dec.  17 
Dee.  18 

1 
2 
7 
1 
3 
5 
2 
1 





IS  «^ 
34.110 
lI<i..-.0 

He  7^ 

India 

Pakistan 

Sinnapore 

Vietnam    - .............. 

do 

do 

do- 

do- 

15.'i  45 

de 

- 

26.  M 
3.936.78 

do 

do 

.       ... 

Subtotal 

1 

4,  428. 63 

Dollar - 

Ban.  William  E.  MinshaU: 

Dec.  14 
Dec.     1 
I>ec.    2 
Dec.     5 
Dec.    7 
Dec.  10 

Dee.  16 
Dec.    2 
Dec.    5 
Dec.     7 
Dec.  10 
I>c.  14 

3 

1 
3 
2 
3 

4 

23.  >« 

do 

do 

52.  SO 

Singapore 

.    ..do - 

.    ..do- 

Rennd  trip  tranqiortation 

.,    .do 

2,  240. 3S 

-     - 

Subtotal       

m 

2.6»I.4tt 

Dollar 

Frank  Sanders: 

Dec.     5 
Dec.     9 
Dec.   10 
Dec.   14 

1 
3 

I 
4 

14  00 

Phlllppiiies 

.    ..do 

Dec.     7 
Dec.     8 
Dec.   10 

IK  US 

Singapore 

do 

14  on 

Vietnam -. 

do 

do 

56  .VI 

Ksond-trip  transportation 

1. 074. 14 

Subtotal 

2.m.K 

Dollar 

K.  L.  Michaels: 

United  SUtes 

Nov.  30 
Dec.     2 
Dec.   18 
Dec.    5 
Doc   17 
Doc.     7 
Dec.   10 
Doc.   15 

2 

i 

4 

4 

3 

5 

36  10 

Japan 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.     1 
Dec.   17 
Dec.     2 
Dec.  16 
Dec.     5 
Dec.    7 
Dec.   10 

21  NO 

Uong  Koiig 

83  .S2 

Thailand 

68  29 

Bhigapors 

do 

do 

85  53 

Vietnam 

109  50 

Bsond-trip  transportation 

do 

2,206.30 

Subtotal 

2,431.04 

Grand  total ; 

21,320.50 
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Name  and  country 


B<a.  Otto  E.  Passman: 

Switierlaiid 

Lebanon 

Thailand 

Hang  iCoog 

Taiwan 

Okinawa 

Japan 

United  Slates 

Bounii-trlp  tranfportatloii. 


Subtotal. 


B«i.  Oamer  E.  Shriver: 

Swl'.jerland 

Lebanon 

Jordan. 

Thailand ""111""!" 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Okinawa 

Japan 

United  States..''""" 
Romid-trip  transportation. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte: 
France 

Poland...  

Anstria         

Italy..    

Spain..  

Vnite.!  .Staiei 

Transporution  (ear)"i.lll" 

Subtotal 


8«e  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Name  of 
currency 


Oellar. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

—..do.. 

do.. 

.i...do.. 
...do.. 


Dollar. 

do. 

do. 

.do. 


do. 

....do. 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


IMhr. 
.....do. 
....de. 
....do. 

do. 

.....do. 
do. 


Date 


Arrival 


Nov.  18 
Nov.  38 
Not.  23 
Nov.  25 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  3 
Dec.     4 


Nov.  IS 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  25 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  3 
Dee.    4 


Dee.  8 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  13 
Dec  15 
Dec.  17 


Depar- 
ture 


Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  25 
Dec.  1 
Dee.  3 
Dec.  4 
Dec    6 


Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  25 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  4 
Dec.     6 


Dec  10 
Dec  12 
Dec  14 
Dec  16 
Dec  18 


Total 
day 


Per  dlcm  rale 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total  amoiuit  per 
diem 


Foreign 
ctirrency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivateat 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U. 8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


87.  «> 

147.75 

94.50 

190.65 

61.25 

2.00 

6<'..30 

142.80 

2,  0112.  "0 


2,84.'>.20 


69.75 

79  25 

18.  M 

70.35 

ISO.  10 

41  ?5 

2.00 

54  25 

98.25 

2. 169.  15 


2, 752.  85 


130.00 
43.00 
65.00 
66.00 
50.00 
31.00 

105.80 


400.80 
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Nameot 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoont 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  oountry 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Poretgn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

Porelgn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 

U.S.  dolhr 

equiraVnt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Dollar 

Nov.  30 
Dee.    3 
Dee.    6 
Dee.  10 

Dee.    2 
Dee.     8 
Dee.    0 
Dee.  18 

3 

3 

4 
0 

• 

108.00 

Peru 

Chile 

do 

do 

do 

— ...... 

"". 



t2.n 
124.00 
Ul.OO 

do 

do 

11.00 
71100 

Subtotal - 



1.202.00 

Hoo.  Edward  P.  Bolaiid: 

Dee.    8 
Dee.  11 
Dee.  IS 
Dee.  15 
Dee.  17 

Dee.  10 
Dec.  12 
Dee.  14 
Dee.  16 
Dee.  18 

S 

2 
3 
2 
3 

127.  JO 

do 

42.00 

do 

SLU 

do 

do 

tSQO 

Italy — " 

U.00 

do ". 

33.00 

Transportation  (etr)  i 



«8.« 

Subtotal 

485.« 

Hon.  Julia  Butler  HanMo: 

TttMrnr 

Nov.  30 
Dee.     3 
Dee.    0 

Dee.    3 
Dec.    e 
D«:.  11 

4 
3 
6 

"" 

lit.  00 

Peru.   

do 

do 

81U 

147.  IS 

do 

11 U 

Rotmfl-Lrin  trantporttttlofi  < 

do 

715.00 

1,08100 

T>onar     

Nov.  2« 
Nov.  28 
Dee.    3 
Dee.    7 
Dee.  12 
Dec.  17 

Nov.  27 
Dm:.    2 
Dec.     6 
Dec.   11 
Dee.   10 
Dec.  22 

Hon.  Jeffery  Cobelan: 

3 

8 

4 
8 
8 
6 

32.00 

Turkey 

United  Arab  BepabUe 

Paklsun 

India. 

Thalland.Laoe 

Kound-trip  tranipcrtatloo 

do 

do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

123.00 

7a  00 

71.10 

6tL«0 



:::::::::: 



6i.« 

2, 22490 

Subtotal                    

2.861» 

Francis  O.  Merrill: 

D  liar 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  28 
Dee.     1 

D«!.      1 

Doe.    4 

V 

Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  28 
Dee.     1 
Dec.     3 
Dec.     4 
Dee.,  6 

2 
3 
1 
3 

0 
2 

1 
3 

~ 

.-..«..... 

».» 

do 

4..- 

78.75 

Jordan ~ 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Okinawa 

Japan _ 

United  SUtea 

Roand-Uip  transportatloo 

do 

do 

do.„ 

do 

do™ 

do„ 

do 

1.. 

U.W 

Tam 



145.  V 

41.10 

100 

52.  S6 

11121 

2.005.75 

HtiVtf/itkl 

2,801.51 

14,  IISl  13 



Round  trip  transportation  by  Government  owned  aircraft. 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

ToUl 
day. 

Foreign 
cwreocy 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eurreoey 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolto 

equivalat 

or  I  .S 

cuneocjr 

Hon.  Oeorge  K.  Shipley: 

U.8.  dollar 

do 

June  17 

June  31 

5 

17500 

Bound  trip  transportatloo. 

77140 

SiibtnCal 

»4«.4D 

U.S.  dollar 

do 

. 

~ 

Hon.  Robert  N.  Olalmo: 

June  17 

June  21 

8 

175. « 

Round  trip  transportation. 

77140 

Subtotal. 

»4».40 

Hon.  William  K.  MInshall: 

U.8.doBar...... 

do 

June  17 

June  31 

• 

08. 75 
387. » 

Round   trip   transporta- 
Uon.i 

Subtotal 

485.W 

^~" 

^____ 

~  3.38175 

'  Returned  by  military  aireraft. 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoimt  per 
diem 

TransiKjrtalion 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Jolin  E.  Fogarty: 

gnllzerlaud 

r.8.  dollar 

.....do 

do 

do 

May  6 
May  13 
May  16 

May  12 
May  15 
May  20 

6 
2 

4 

Italy 

Ireland 

lOS.  ."* 
100.15 

Subtotal 

9^.30 
398.30 

Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird: 

Swilterland 

U.S.doUar 

do 

do 

May  6 
May  13 

May  12 
May  15 

6 
2 

Italy 



Tran.sirartation  > 

»- 

»8.3b 

Subtotal 

396.30 
796.00 

Orand  total » 

= 





-         -.    ,     ^                                          1                 ' 

1  Transportation  to  and  from  acncva,  Switzerland,  furnished  as  members  of  delegation  to  World  Health  Assembly. 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Xame  and  coimtry 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolUu- 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

non.  Jolin  J.  Rooney: 

Italy 

Lwafl 

France 

Round  trip  transportation. 

r.8.  dollar 

do 

do 

do 

4—- 

Nov.  28 
Dec.  8 
Dec.   12 

Dec.    8 
Dec.  12 
Dec.   15 

12 

4 
3 





362. 45 

119.3.1 

9.5.50 

1,031   17 

Subtotal 

1, 60K.  47 

J»y  B.  Howe: 

Italy 

V.8.  dollar 

. do 

do 

do 

Nov.  26 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  12 

Dec.     8 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  IS 

12 

4 
3 



7 

■ 

Lnarl 

114.46 

91.35 

1,031.17 

Iraiico 

Hound  trip  transport  at  ion . 

Subtotal 

1,591  37 

Orand  total 

^=;^=^= 





3, 199.  84 

1 
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on 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
cunfncy 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar. 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon  Sidney  R.  Yates: 
France 

Dollar 

Oct.  23 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  29 
Nov.    1 

Oct.   26 
Oct.   28 
Oct.   31 
Nov.    3 

4 
2 
3 

4 

Belgium 

Netlierlands 

England ""'""] 

Round-trip  transportation 

do 

do 

do 

do 

54.00 
9S.O0 

8W.  65 

-»••--•.---..._.._ 

Subtotal 

1, 270.  65 

Bon  Silvio  0.  Con te- 
Franc* 

do    .  ..      . 

Oct.  23 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  29 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  3 
Nov.    4 

Oct.   26 
Oct.    28 
Oct.    31 
Nov.    3 
Nov.    4 
Nov.  10" 

4 
2 
3 
4 
1 
8 

Belgium 

Netlierlands..""!!"! 

do 

do 

54.  no 

98.00 

England 

West  tlermany.!!!!!!!!!!!!"! 

Round-trip" transportation."- ' 

.-i-.do 

do 

do 

do 

26.00 
127.00 
891.10 

Subtotal 

1  461   10 

A  A  Gunnels: 

friuicf 

Belgium..   

Netherlands        

'^lond.. .;;;:!!!!!!!!!!!!!!■ 

}*'e»t  Oermanv 

Italy _  " 

Hound-trip  trii'^naVion  ;. '. 

do  . 

Oct.  23 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  29 
Nov.    1 

Nov.  8 
Nov.    4 

Oct.    26 
Oct.    28 
Oct.    31 
Nov.    3 

Nov.    4 
Nov.  10 

4 
2 
3 

4 

!!!!I!I!!!!I 

149.00 
64.00 
98.00 

116.00 

do 

do 

do 

do- 

do 

do 

1 
8 

26.00 
127.00 
891.10 

Subtotal 

Orand  total 

^^^^ 





".'.".? 

1,461.10 

■ 

~—- — 

4, 192.  85 
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Name  of 
currency 

Data 

Per  dhtm  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

NaoM  and  oouatrjr 

AiriTat 

Depar- 
tore 

Total 
days 

ForelcB 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eurreocy 

ForeicD 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doBv 

eqni  Talent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolW 

equivalent 

or  r.9. 

currency 

O.  L.  Bennett: 

Vraooa - 

Dollar 

Sept.    7 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  19 

Sept.  10 
Sept. 13 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  23 

OciVm' 
Oct.    26 
Oct.   28 
Oct.    29 

4 

"i'oli 

5 

1 

14.00 
22.00 
16.00 
U.00 

16.00 

18.00 
14.00 
l&OO 

52.50 
71.50 
•2  00 

72  oe 

164.00 

90.00 
31.60 
18.00 

1.40 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

13.  M 

71.50 
92  00 
73.20 
476.10 
164  00 
00.00 
I-.' 50 
U.00 
l.OC.l'O 

Oennany 



Italy 

1.30 
476.10 



HawaU 

do 

do._ 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.    10 
Oct.    21 
Oct.    26 
Oct.    28 

J»pma 

Korea 

1.00 

Japan 

Bound  trip  traiMparUtion 

1,068. 2« 

601.60 

1.841.90 

2.131.40 

CharleeBoU: 

France 

Dollar 

Sept.    6 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  14 
Sopt.  19 

Sept.  10 
Sept   13 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  23 

3H 
4 

14.00 
22  00 
l&OO 
18.00 

52.  S9 
71.60 
92.00 
72.00 

— 

52(50 
71.50 
(2.0* 
72  0* 
476.10 

Uo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

OermaBy 



Italy 

Round  trip  transportation 

476.10 

■  ' 

Subtotal 

288.00 

47a  10 

76110 

W.  Dana  Canon: 

France 

Dollar 

Sept.    7 
8ei>t.  IS 
Sept.  14 

Sept.  10 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  33 

=^ 

14.00 
2Z0O 
16.00 

—       —  ~ 

szso 

71.60 
ISZOO 

52  90 

72.90 

ISZCO 

434.10 

164.00 

oaoo 

32.50 

18.00 

I.062a 

Da _ 

do 

do 

do 

1.40 

Oermany 

Hound  trip  tnmapartaUaa 

434.10 

lawall 

do 

do 

Oct.    10 
Oct.    21 
Oct.    M 
Oct.    » 

Oct.    30 
Oct.    IB 
Oct.    38 
Oet.    2» 

lOH 

5 

«< 
1 

16.00 
18.00 

i4.ee 

18.00 

164.00 

oaoo 

31.50 
18.00 

itpan 

*""" 

Kowa 

do 

do — 

do — 

LOO 

/tpao 





1,06X30 

SubtoUI 

S79.80 

52.60 
71.50 
92L00 
7Z00 

1,498.70 

52.50 
72.80 

L»o  E.  Conray: 

France 

DoUar 

Sept.    7 
Sept.  10 
Sopt.  14 
Sept.  » 

Sept.  10 
Sept.  a 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  23 

5^ 

14.00 
22L00 
16  00 
18.00 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

1.40 

Oerraaay 



02.00 

Italy 

47a  10 

73.20 
476  10 

Round  trip  traasportatlaa 

H«waH. 

Dellw 

Get.   10 

Oct.    21 

Oct.  as 

Oct.    28 

Oct.    20 
Oct.    28 
Oct.    28 
Oct.    29 

5 
2Ji 

1 

16.00 
18.00 
14.00 
18.00 

16100 

oaoo 

31.50 
18.00 

16100 

oan 

Jiipan 

do 

do 

do. 

da. 

Korea . . 

LOO 

3290 

Japan 

16  00 

Kound  trip  traospanatioa 

1,062.20 

1,082.20 

......... 

Subtotal 



801.60 

1.541.90 

2,133  40 

F  -.  vartl  J.  Haytft 

H»waU 

DoUar 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.    10 
Oct.    18 
Oct.    20 

Oct.    17 
Oct.    20 
Oct.    Z7 

7 

2 

7 



16  00 
16  00 
l&OO 

112  OO 
32.00 
126.00 

11200 

Okinawa. 

3200 

Ja[>an 

. .     _ 

126  M 

Hound  trip  traa.iportatlaa 

1.106.80 

1,106.10 

Subtotal 

37a  00 

52.50 
7L60 

15a  00 

L  106. 80 
L40 

1,375.00 

CorM.  iTy: 

France _ 

Dollar 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  a 

14.00 
22.00 
16.00 

53.10 

Do T. 

do 

do 

71.50 

Oermaay 

15600 

Bouad-trip  transportatlea 

«19iM 

410  20 

Hawaii... .„. 

Dollar 

Oct.   10 
Oct.    18 
Oct.    20 

Oct.    17 
Oct.    20 
oa.  27 

7 

16.00 
16.00 
I&OO 

ll&OO 
3Z00 

laaoo 

* 

116  OO 

Okinawa. 

do 

do 

32  00 

J^MHI 

lain 

Round-trip  transportation 

1,106.80 

1,  lO&W 

Subtotal 

55100 

62.60 
71.  M 

148.  oe 

1,826  40 

i,oeD.it 

John  O.  Quinn: 

France 

Dollar 

Sept.   7 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  14 

Sept.  10 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  23 

1 

11  OO' 
22.00 
18.00 

o 

62M 

do 

L4» 

7200 

Oermaay 

148.00 

Round-trip  traaaportation 

4M.ie 

4S110 

Hawaii 

Doltar 

Oct.    10 
Get.   21 
0«t.   26 
0«t.    38 

Oot.    20 

Oot.  as 

Oct.    28 
Oct.    29 

5 
2H 

1 

16.00 
1100 
14.00 
1«.00 

16100 

oaoo 

31.50 
18.00 

*■*  ■ 

164  00 

Japa^ 

do 

oaoo 

Korea. 

do 

LOO 

32  90 

Japan . 

do 

1880 

Round-trip  transportatioo 

L  062. 20 

1,062  36 

SubtaUl 

675.80 

l,4«a70 

xoria 

TT.rvey  C.  Wr^ht: 

f ranee 

DoUar 

Sept.  U 

"SI:)'. 

Sept.  23 

s 

14.00 
22.00 
16.00 

62.80 
71.86 
148.00 

L40 

■ 

12S.40 

I>e 

do 

0«rmany.                         

do 

148.00 

Ba«Bd-trip  u->  .M~>r'  ..lioa 

419.  at 

410.23 

HawaU 

DoUar 

Oet.    10 
Oot.    18 
Got.   3D 

Oot.    17 
Oet.    20 
Oot.    J7 

7 
3 

7 

16.00 
16.00 
13.00 

112.00 
32.00 
126.00 

11200 

Okinawa. 

do 

do 

— 

3X80 

Japan 

118.00 

i.i6i.ao 

1.106W 



SubtotW 

84160 

1,896.46 

2008.40 

=^" 

= 

=^^ 

Orand  totaL 

i,tn.o» 

ia7U9e 

um.n 

1                 I                 <           1                  1                     1                 1 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  118,  Ist  Session,  89th  Congress,  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  recapitulation,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1,  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name  of 
currency 

Dale 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Nanu'  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ctirrcncy 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Sobcoinniittee  to  inspect  military 
installBtion!!  In  West*m  Europe. 

2,80a00 
2.50a00 
4,300  00 
2, 95a  00 

Looaoo 
ii,goaoo 

4, 45a  00 

2.66a  00 
1,809.09 
3,245.62 
2, 19a  12 
966.62 

1,11136 

3,881.90 

1929.90 
11,137.21 
1503.94 
8,148.50 
2, 24a  SO 

3, 931. 21 

8,889.66 

7,000.90 
13,00a80 

7, 749.  66 
10,338.62 

3,20a02 

8, 045.  57 
12,771.55 

^uhcommittpe  to  South  Vietnam.. 

8abcomniiltee  to  Far  East 

Bubcoinuiittee  on  Military  Airlift. 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Investi- 
gations   — 

Full  conunlttee  (members  travel- 
iii(  individually)                

Total     - 

3i,7oaoo 

21 79a  27 

72,86106 

97, 66a  33 

RECAPITULATION 

Amouv 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 42  808  99 

Goveninient  Department:  Military  d(|)artments '.'.'.'.'.'."."". 51851  34 


Total. 


Mabch  8,  1966. 


97,660.33 

L.   MXNOEL  RrVKSS. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  118,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Special  Subcommittee  to  Inspect  Military  Installations  and  Activities  in  Western  Europe,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965. 


Name  of 
currency 

1' 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

Foreign 
ourrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hod.  Lucien  N.  Nedii: 

France 

Franc 

Detitsclie  mark.. 
Uuiidor 

Apr.  15 
Apr.  19 

Apr.   19 
Apr.  22 

5 
3 

1,225 
600 

250.00 
15a  00 

1,127 
600 

230.00 
150.00 

1,127 

600 

2,965 

230  00 

Oermany 

150.00 
821.65 

Holland    (transportation    to 

2,»S6 

821.68 

Europe  and  return). 

Subtotal 

4oaoo 

380.00 

821.65 

i,aoi.65 

Hen.  0.  Elliott  Ilagan: 

France 

Germany 

Spain.... 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Peteta 

Ouildor 

Apr.  15 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  22 

Apr.   19 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  24 

5 
3 
2 

1.226 

600 

5,991 

2.10.00 

i.-iaoo 
loaoo 

1.225 

600 

5,991 

2.'i0.00 
150.00 

loaoo 

■■i'itt" 

82L65" 

1,225 

600 

5,991 

2,955 

250.00 
150.00 

Holland    (transportation    to 
Europe  and  return). 

821.65 

Subtotal 

500.00 

500.00 

821.65 

1,321.65 

Hon.  Charles  n.  Wilson: 

J>»n« 

Franc 

Dentsclie  mark.. 
PMeta- 

Apr.  15 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  22 

Apr.   19 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  24 

5 
3 
2 

1.226 

600 

6,991 

25a  00 

isaoo 

100.00 

1,225 

600 

5,991 

250.00 

15a  00 

100.00 

1.225 

600 

5,991 

2,955 

250.00 
150.00 
100.00 
821.  6.1 

wermany 

Spain 

Ilolland    (trans|)onation    to 

Guilder  

2.965 

821.65 

Europe  and  return). 

Subtotal 

500.00 

500.00 

821.65 

i,S2i.a'i 

Franc 

Apr.  15 
Apr.  19 
Apr.   22 

Apr.  19 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  24 

Bon.  Rol)ert  L.  Leggett: 
France 

5 
3 

2 

1,225 

600 

5,991 

26a  00 

15a  00 

100.00 

1,225 
000 

5,991 

250.00 

15a  00 

100.00 

1,225 
600 

5,991 
2,955 

25a  00 
I.W.00 
100.00 
821.6.'; 

(Germany 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Peopta 

8p»in 

Upland    (transporution    to 

(tuilder 

2.958 

821.65 

Europe  and  return). 

i'ubtotal 

500.00 

500.00 

821.65 

1,321.65 

T 

622S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


March  17,  1966 


March  17,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 
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Hepo''   >■   •.';)^!  '  'ir*!  of  foreign  currenci4a  and  appropriaUd  fund*,  Irctvtl  autkarited  by  H.  Re*.  118,  ttt  *e**.,  89lh  Cong.,  C»mwxiUee  m 
!  -  .^,!  ,s»-,.i  ,,    <p«eial  Subcommittee  to  Inspect  Military  Installation*  and  Activitie*  in  Wettem  Europe,  U.S.  Houte  of  Repre»enl%- 

(ufi,  D?.'xfrn  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 — Continued 


Name  of 
cuirency 

Date 

Per  diem  rale 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Tranq>ortattoo 

Total 

Nftinc  and  Muntry 

ArrtTal 

Depar- 
ture 

Total    Forricn 
dayt   currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equi  ralent 

or  U.S. 

coTTPncy 

Farplpi 
currency 

r.8  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foretm 
eurrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equlvaitot 

or  r.8. 

OiTTency 

Hon.  K.  B  /ohnny  WAlkM*: 

Franc    

Apr.  IS 

Apr.   19 

Apr.   19 
Apr.  23 

S 
3 

I,22S 
600 

28a  00 

isaoo 

1,228 
600 

28a  00 

isaoo 

1,228 
600 

2,966 

2ia« 
lUM 
SJLM 

Dentache  mark.. 
Oullder 

ii  >i-t    1     (tnoaportetiaa    to 

2;96S 

821.  IB 

Kurop«  and  r«im). 

40a  00 

4oaoo 

831.68 

i.22i.ar-- 

Fi^nf 

Apr.  IS 
Apr.   19 
Apr.  22 

Apr.   19 
Apr.   23 
Apr.   24 

^^— — ^ 

;  w    Kellehir:               ^- 

S 
3 
2 

1.228 

600 

1,991 

28a  00 

isaoo 
leaoe 

MO 

608 

4.17J 

2oaoo 

127.00 
73.00 

808 
4,»7» 

2.968 

127. « 
TIM 
SZLM 

Dentachamark.. 
Peaeta 

l/oUand     (truuportetlon    to 
Korope  and  return). 

Oullder 

2,086 

821.68 

Subtotal 

aoaot 

4oaoe 

831. 8B 

1.2Z1.H 

7.aoi.n 



ToUl , 

2,8oaoo 

3;  68a  00 

4,929.90 

F  ir    <n  currency  (U.S.  dollar  aquh 
Total 

ralent) 

BKCAPITULATION 

i4aMaal 

7  m  to 

..  7.m.w 

LaciXN  N.  Nsozi, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Kcpor:  oj  expenditure  of  foreign  eurrencie*  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  118,  Isl  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Commitlef  on 
Armad  Service*,  special  *ubcommHiee  to  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  Uou*e  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

TransiMrtation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Forplim 
eurrency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreiim 
eurrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cwreney 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ourrencx 

Forelicn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equlvslmt 

erU.8. 

aumocy 

'■•  •■      '■  '    :   Pike: 

Piaster  

June  12 
Jane  16 
June  18 

June  19 

June  11 
Jane  18 
June   19 

June  31 

4 

1 
3 

3 

14. 8M 

xvm 

876 
M.00O 

2oaoo 
loaoo 
loaoo 

loaoo 

14.129 

2.066 

876 

31,301 

Ig4.16 
no.  00 

100.00 
86.87 

14.129 

2,068 

171 

31,301 

l»4.lt 

-Th-M''»i!.1                     

Baht 

"dS6J"^ 

Yea 

loaoo 

II..,,.;    K  >:  i         

108  SB 

Jgp  1                        

'"'2,236.38 

86.(7 

Vv  ■   .-.  -.,.  =  .•, 

trsi.ii^jna.uaa  toiltliiait 
Asia  and  return. 

U.S.doUar 

3,3n.M 

Subtotal 

loaoo 

48a  83 

2, 23a  88 

2. 711.  a 

Hon.  Richard  H.  lehord: 

Pwith  VMnaaa ..   .    .... 

Piastrr 

Jane  12 
Jan*  II 
JOM   18 

Jane  19 

June  11 
June  18 
June  19 

June  31 

4 

2 
2 

3 

14.884 

3.008 
876 

36,000 

2oaoo 
loaoo 
loaoo 

100.00 

8.912 

2,066 
876 

30.800 

122.47 

loaoo 
loaoo 

84.72 

8,912 

2,065 

878 

saiao 

12147 

Thailfknd                   .i'...  . 

Baht 

loaoo 

Honj  Koof I 

Japan 

Yen 

U.S.  dollar    . 

100.  M 

"imss 

«i72 

2,2iaii 

Tr<     :..)f   !  lo  toseutheaat 
A<i.4  u.  1  '"turn. 

Subtotal    

soaoo 

407.19 

2. 33a  38 

2.S7.57 

Piaster 

June  12 

JOM    II 
JOM    18 

JOM  19 

June  11 
June   IB 
June  19 

Jane  tl 



8,724 
684 
267 

14,421 

- 

Hon.  WUllam  G.  Bray: 

South  Vtetnan      

4 

3 
3 

1 

14.8*4 

20.86 
«7« 

18,008 

3oaao 
loaoo 
loaoo 

HXXOO 

8,724 
824 
387 

14.421 

119.88 
3a  22 
4&38 

laoi 

lit.  86 

ThellMMl 

Baht       

3aa 

H one  Kong  .. ... 

Yen 

46.» 

Japan             _ . . 

4a  OS 

Unit^  Stat<^ 

U.S.doUar 

3,318.68 

2,218.« 

Transportation  to  southeast 
Asia  and  return. 

Subtotal     ..  

soaoo 

236.84 

2,218<68 

xvnn 

Hon.  Charles  E.  ChambarUa: 

F>outh  virinam 

Pkatcr 

asa  a  1 

mil 

June  16 
June  18 
June  19 

June  21 

4 
3 
3 

3 

14.564 

2,086 
87« 

36,000 

aoooo 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

7.882 

1,944 

173 

18,000 

107.90 
94.14 
90.02 

41.67 

7,8S2 
1,944 

173 

18,000 

107  » 

Tlinibind           

Baht. 

MM 

Yen 

U.S.  dollar 

30  01 

Japan 

Untt«18talaa 

Tiaiiiialitkio  to  aoutb- 
•■■t  Ajta  and  return. 

■""i'msi' 

41.17 
2,210.18 

Subtotal 

800.00 

273.73 

iao.38 

2,10411 

=K=. 

1 

■ 

V 


EepoTt  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  U.  Res.  118,  lat  tea*..  89th  Cone     Commiiu^  «« 
Armed  Bervtce*,  *pecxaf  subcommUtee  to  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  Houae  of  RepresentaiivZ,  between  Jan.  1  a«d  Z^.  S/.^ltf^cS.cd 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Airival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivsk-nt 

or  U.S. 

ewrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

curn>ncy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

B»lph  Marshall: 

South  Vietnam 

Thailand 

PtaBler 

BaM 

Juae  12 
June  16 
June  18 

June  19 

Juno  II 
Juae  11 
June  11 

June  21 

4 

2 
2 

2 

14,554 

2,065 
576 

38,000 

200.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

12,429 

2,065 

67« 

36,000 

170.80 
100  00 
100.00 

100.00 

12.429 

^085 

678 

36,000 

170.80 

Hong  Kong 

U.i.  doUar 

100.00 
MO.  00 

100.00 

Japan 

ssdtbeast  Asia  and  Ktom). 

i'mw 

2,230.38 

Subtotal 

800.00 

470.80 

2,230.88 

2,701.18 

Total 

2,600.00 

1.889.09 

11,137.21 

13,006.30 

RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  eqiilrnlent). 

ippropriuled  funds:  Qovenunent  department:  Army. 


Amount 
.    1.880.09 
.  11,187.21 


TotaL.. 


13,006.30 

Otts  O.  PnoE, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Servioes. 


Beporl  of  erpenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  118,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  bpecial  SubcommtUee  to  Western  Europe,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan,  I  and  Dec   SI,   196S 


Name  and  country 

Natne  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoimt 
Iier  diem 

Transportation' 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.a.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

currency 

U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

earrency 

Boo.  L.  Mendel  Rivers: 

Oermany. . 

Deatsche  mark_ 
Franc 

Juae  U 
June  18 
June  21 

June  18 
June  21 
Juae  22 

2  400 

3  735 
IH        46,876 

loaoo 

150.00 
76.00 

300 

671 

48,260 

75.00 

137.00 

74.00 

60 

300 

16,250 

12.60 
88.88 
2800 

126.00 

90.82 
468.70 

350 

980 

62,600 

France „ 

87.60 

Italy 

Ooitad  States  (transport*- 
tloa  to  Europe). 

Lire 

U.8.4oUar 

300.00 
100.00 
128.00 

9a  82 

«8.70 

Franc 

Llre_ 

- 

445 

283.838 

445 

292,938 

Italy). 
Italy  (transportation  to 
United  Stetes). 

Subtotal 







Hon.  PhlUp  J.  Phllbln: 

Uermany 

France """" 

Deotoebemark 
Franc 

June  U 

June  18 
Juna  21 

June  18 

June  21 
June  23 

2 
3 

400 

735 
46,876 

100.00 

150.00 

7&00 



828 

637 

46.000 

28a  00 

81.25 
130.00 
72.09 

78 

98 

8,128 

787.  OS 
18.76 

aaoo 

13.00 
126.00. 

9a  82 

468.70 

400 

TU 

88.128 

1.073.02 

loaoo 

Italy 

Llrt 

U.8.  dollar 

uaoo 

United  States  (transporto-' 

85.00 
126.00 

90.83 

468.70 

Uon  to  Euro()e). 
France  (transportotion  to 

Italy). 
Italy  (tfnn.<portntlon  to 

United  Statea). 

Franc 

Lira. 





445 

292,038 

446 

292.938 

Subtotal 

825.00 

283.28 

737.27 

1,020  52 

Hon.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.: 
Germany. 

Deutacbe  mark_ 
Franc 

Jtme  16 
June  18 

June  18 
June  21 

2 

4 

400 
080 

loaoo 
aoaoo 

300 

02S 

78.00 
127.00 

aoo 

•38 

France 

78.80 

Cnlted  Statia  (traiiij^irta- 
Uon  to  Europe  and  return). 

U.S.  dollar 

'                  -  — — 

3>t.00 

127.10 
2M.0O 

Subtotal 

soaoo 

202.60 

234.00 

436.60 

Hon.  Bob  Wltooo: 
Germany.. 
France.. 

Deutacbe  mark.. 
FraM 

June  16 
June  18 

June  18 
Jona  21 

2 

4 

400 

wa 

100.00 

soaoo 

300 

868 

78.00 
174.81 

soo 

888 

78.00 

lnlted8t«Be(ttiii"gpirta- 
luui  to  Europe  aadxetutn). 

U.S.  doUar 



ii'fli" 

174.10 
234  00 

Subtotal 

soaoo 

a4aso 

78.88 
164.80 

234.00 

483.50 

Hon.  Charles  8.  Qubacr: 
Germany 

Det«8cfaemark 
Fraao 

June  16 
Jane  18 

June  18 
Juna  31 

3 

4 

400 
980 

naoo 
aoaoo 

aoo 

806 

8D0 

806 

France                            

75.00 
164.30 
234.00 

fntted  States  (traimt*- 
uoD  to  Europe  and  itstum). 

U.S.  AoUm- 

23100 

Fraaa 

Jon*  a 

Jona  31 

Subtotal. 

4 



aoaoo 

721 

23a  SO 
147.07 

234.00 

47X30 

H(«  Alexander  Pimle: 
f;r»noe 

«eo 

aoaoo 

731 

147.07 
108.00 

'ion  to  Euinpe  an<irS«MTi). 

U.8.4ollar. 

188.80 

Subtotal 

aoaoo 

147.07 

108.00 

255.97 

CXn 383— Pttt  6 

" 
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Repori  of  expendUure  oj  fortign  currtncxe*  and  appropriaUd  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res   118   1st 


'March  17,  1966 


^^d  Services.  SpiciUSubc<mxrnUtee'tcWest~ef^Kr^:urrHo^7l^ 


March  8,  19M. 


L.  Mknokl  Rmaa, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


''■-"'' r^">fsZt{rr^„Ts:;^--.iz-^^^^^^^ 

Name  and  country 

Name  of 

currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doU* 

equivaieDl 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  L.  Mendel  Riveti: 
Koreai. 

Sept.  2» 
Oct.     2 
Oct.     8 
Oct.     7 

Get    13 
Oct.    14 

Oct.     3 
Oct.     ft 
Oct.     7 
Oct    13 

Oct.    14 
Oct.    16 

8 

3 

2 
t 

2 
3 

401860 

64,000 

4,000 

1,440 

2,066 
380.70 

180.00 
180.00 

loaoo 
2saoo 

loaoo 
loaoo 

84,830 

48,105 

4.000 

1,380 

2.086 
363.87 

127.70 
133.87 

loaoo 

239.66 

loaoo 

•3.36 

34,630 

48,106 

4,000 

1,610 

3tt.87 

Japan 

Yen...: ..::::: 

Talw»n  dollar... 
Baht 

127. » 

Taiwan 

inn 

Uooc  Kane  (InrhiikM  Bonth 

iMlM 

Vietnam}. 
TbatlaiMi 

23a  00 

30.  M 

279.  ■ 

ioa« 

Pbllipplneg. . 

TranxpartaUoD  to  fit  Kait 
and  rvtum. 

Sabtotal...  . 

U.S.  dollar 

2,027.14 

-^^^ 

86aoo  

7S4.S7 

2,007.08 

2,9M.« 

March  17,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


gtpert  of  ej^dUvrtnf  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authoritsd  bv  H.  Res.  118,  1st  sees 
Armed  Services,  Special  Subcommittee  to  Far  East,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec! 
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89th  Conff.,  Committee  on 
SI,  1965 —Continued 


Name  and  country 


Hin.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr.: 

Korea. - 

Jipm - 

Taiwan 

Hong  Kong  (Includes  South 
Vietnam). 

nil  land 

rbiUpplnee - 

Tnnsportatlwi  to  Far  East 
sod  return. 


Subtotal 

B<a.8f«sdyO.LeBc: 


Name  of 
ounwncy 


Won... 

Yen 

Taiwan  d(dlar. 
liong  Kong 
doTur. 

Baht 

Peso 

U.S.  dollar 


Wwan 

Bong  Kong  (Includes  South 

VMnsm). 
TktUand 

puUpplnee.. 

Tmuportatlon  to  Far  East 
indretnTiL 


Subtotal. 


Ofn.  Mark  Clark: 

Hoog  Kong  (Includes  South 
Vietnam). 

TbaUwd. 

FUUpploas 

TnnspettatioD  to  Far  East 
and  return. 


Won. 


Taiwan  dollar.. 
Uong  Kong 
doUar. 

Baht 

Peso 

U.S.  dollar 


Date 


Arrival 


Sept  18 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  i 
Oct.     T 

Oct.  18 
Oa.    14 


Subtotal 

Total 


Hone  Kong 
dollar. 

Baht 

Peso 

U.S.  doBv.. 


Sept  20 
Oat  a 
Oct.  6 
Oct.     7 

Oct.  13 
Oct.   14 


Depar- 

tUBB 


Oct.  3 

Oct.  6 

Oct  I 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  M 

Oct  U 


Oct.     7 

Oct    12 
Oct.   14 


Oct.  a 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  T 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  16 


ToUl 
dan 


Oct.   IX 

Oct    14 
Oct.    16 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


40,860 
64,000 

1.440 

^066 
880.70 


40,660 
64.000 

4,000 
1,440 

38[).70 


U.8.  dollar 
eqaivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 


18a  00 

16a  00 
loaeo 
28a  •• 

loaoa 

108L08 


85a  00 


l,I4t 

3,066 
8HI.70 


isaoo 
uaoo 
loaoo 

26a  00 

im.oo 

100.00 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


7,684 

46.300 

2,2(0 

1.271 

1.006 
71.86 


86a  60 


SOD.  00 


loaoe 
loaoo 


4oaoo 

2, 96a  00 


16,900 
88,366 

3,190 
1,440 

3,066 
60.40 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalcAt 

Of  U.S. 

currency 


27.76 
128.61 

86.25 
22a  S8 

77.73 
18.46 


628.33 


734 

%0B6 
96.90 


68.80 
107.82 

79.78 
35a  00 

100.00 
17.80 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


613.67 


137.76 

loaoo 

M.79 


352.65 
%  19a  12 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctirrency 


2,037.14 


2,aX7.H 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


7,S0< 

46.800 

%2S0 

1,271 

1.806 
71.96 


U.S.  dollar 

equi\-slent 

or  U.S. 

currpDpy 


B.75 
128.61 

86.25 
239.53 

77.73 

18.46 

2,027.14 


2,618147 


^037.14 


a,oa7.M 


a;ar.M 


15,000 

88,386 
3,190 
1,440 

3,066 
6a40 


734 

:^066 
88. 90 


68.80 
107.82 

79.75 

2saoo 

100.00 

17.80 

3;flB7.l4 


S,«4a81 


127.76 

100.08 

34.79 

2,027.14 


2, 278.  60 
10,338.G2 


Fmlgn  enrrancy  pT.fl.  dollar  eqnlvalmt^ 

ipi«T>pr1ated  funds:  Qevenmient  department:  Army  aad  Air  Force". 


KBCAPITUtATION 


Amount 

3,33a06 

8,108.56 


Total. 


|1 


10,338.63 


L.  Mknsxl  Rtvxbs, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


iep«rt  of  tipenditure  ^foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  U.  Rt^.  118,  1st  «*««.,  89th  Cona.,  CommUUe  on 
Armed  Servtces,  Subcommittee  on  Military  Airlift,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1985 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

• 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depw- 
ture 

Total 
days 

ForeigB 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 
equivalent 

orU.B. 

currenqr 

Fomlgn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalrnt 

or  U.H. 

eurrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doHar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

B«.  Charles  H.  WOsoo: 
Jipm . 

Hoog  Kong ::::::::?^::: 

Yen 

Dec  a 
Dec     6 

Dec  9 
Dec  10 
Dec  12 
Dec.  14 
Dec  16 

Dec     6 

Dec.     9 

Dee.  10 
Dec  U 
Dec.  14 
Dec.   16 
Dec.  19 

3 

4 

1 
2 
3 
2 
3 

64,000 
1,148,60 

a.» 

1086 

93,760 

5,991 

736.00 

I5a00 

2oaao 

aasB 
loaoo 
isaoo 
loaoo 

150.00 

64,000 
l.M&fe 

a,aa» 

2,066 
93,760 

5,991 
736.00 

150.00 
300.00 

8a  00 

loaoo 
15a  00 
loaoo 
isaoo 

....__, 

............ 

84,000 
1,14a  00 

>.e8» 

2,tM6 

aa^Tao 
738100 

7.214 

Uong  Kong 
douar. 

Plaster 

Baht 

Lira. 

!:«*• — 

Franc 

160.00 

soaoo 

80.00 

8«th  Vietnam 

Thailand 

Italy....     

SptJn... 

jTMoe : 



100.00 
160.00 
100.00 

""JPortatlon  to  Far  East 
wd  Europe, 
^novortatioo  to  United  States. 

Bubtotal 

Deut«:lie  mark. 
U.S.  dollar. 

""7*214" 

""■i,"8«."26" 

397.00 

isaoo 

1.803.20 
897.00 









Hon_  Winiani  0.  Bray 

HflOf  Knar 

Yen 

Dec  a 
Dec    6 

Dec  9 
Dec.  10 
Dec  18 
Dec  14 
Dec  U 

Dec.     6 
Dec.     9 

Dec.   10 
Dec.   11 
Dec  14 
Dec.  16 
Dec  10 

3 

4 

1 

2 
3 
2 
3 

64,000 
1,14&50 

3,6*9 
2.066 

88,760 
6,091 

735.00 

ooaoe 

18a  00 
2oaoo 

60.00 

loaoo 
isaoo 
loaoo 
isaoo 

33.116 
766.50 

8,639 

l,6tt 

82,760 

3.391 

(oaoo 

•oaoo 

64.21 
131.20 

6a  00 
79.56 

132.40 
6a69 

102.00 

2,200.20 

23,115 
786.80 

8,888 

1.043 
82,780 

8,8*1 
800.00 

7,384 

S,IOO.<0 
•4.21 

Sjoth  Vietnam 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Plaster 

IS1.20 

60.00 

71*.  .16 

132  40 

g^:::E;:::;"------- 

Baht.„ 

Lin 

rnan...         

5s2ort«uwito"Bjro^::::- 

^JJJPMtatlon  to  UnluJd 

Franc 

Deutsch*  mark. 
U.S.  dolkr 

"r.ai" 

""i,'«i.'»" 

m.to 

56.  S« 

102.00 

1,808  00 

397  00 

Snbtetal 

900.00 

•16.96 

3,306.00 

3,82a  96 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Trantiporuticm 

Total 

Nunc  and  country 

ArriTal 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
day« 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equi  Talent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equi  Talent 

or  U.8. 

currency 

For^litn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forclitn 
currency 

U.g.dolW 

eqaiT»ln)t 

or  i;  8. 

CUTTfDCy 

Etfl  J.  MorRan: 

Ivpta  

Yen 

Plaatar 

Dee.    3 
Deo.    e 

Dee.    6 
Dee.  10 
Deo.  13 
Dee.  14 
Dee.  10 
Dee.  20 

Dee.    • 
Dec.    S 

Dec.  10 
Dec.  11 
Dee.  14 
Dee.  10 
Dec.  19 
Dee.  31 

64.000 
1,140.80 

3.036 

3,006 

83,780 

6,661 

736 

400 

150  00 
200.00 

60  00 
100.00 
180.00 
100.00 
ISO  00 
100  00 

60,700 
1, 146.  SO 

3. 086 

1,806 

98,760 

6,661 

736 

400 

140  83 
200.00 

50  00 
78.79 
180.00 
100.00 
ISO.  00 
100  00 

80,700 
1,14&60 

1,636 
1,808 

•8,760 

5.661 

736 

400 

7,214 

Uon«  Konf 

mo 

Pmith  V)ftiiain...,. 

3«II0 

ThkiUod 

Baht 

MM 

luljr 

Ure 

n.n 

BpJii 

FeMU 

IWM 

Franee 

Franc 

in.  00 

flennany. 

Deutsebe  mark. 
do 

IMlOO 

and  Korope. 
Tranaportatton  to  Cnlted 

7,214 

........ 

1,803.20 
437.10 

HIM 

U.S.  dollar 

1.8AN 

417.10 

Bute*. 

Subtotal 

1,000.00 

900.03 

2, 24a  30 

l,21i« 

Total 



2,800.00 

2,482.68 

~r  --      ■ 

6,645.80 

: 

llUlOl 

RECAPITULATION 


Ammat 


Forelcn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) *  7  ^« 

Government  department:  Air  Force """Ilimi""! i  m  * 


1,  til.  10 


Total. 


t,u«ot 


Mkx.\9n  Pbick, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  on  Military  Airlift. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  118,  Isl  sess., 
Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  on  Special  Investigations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1 


89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
and  Dec.  31,  1906 


Name  o( 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rata 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Forelcn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equiTalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equWalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipi 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

ForelKn 
currency 

U.S.  dote 

eqnivalnt 

erU.g. 

euirancT 

Hon   Porter  Hardy,  Jr.: 

Turkey 

Lira 

Not.  so 
Dec     I 
Dec.     4 
Dee.     6 
Dec   U 

Dee.     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     6 
Dee.   13 
Dec   18 

2 
3 

8 
8 
6 

900 

93,780 

1,000 

1,228 

86-4-1 

100.00 

isaoo 

2fl0.00 
280.00 
26a  00 

600 

81.7S0 

678.  21 

1,081.40 

61-4-1 

100.00 
130.80 
106.87 
230.06 
143.63 

900 

81.780 

678.21 

1,081.40 

84-6-1 

2,219 

100.00 

mm 
1CI.5; 

mn 

717.00 
l.OBia 

Italy 

Lire 

(termaiiy 

Deutsche  mark. 
Franc 

France 

England.. 

Pound 

33-5-0 
2,219 

62.80 

617.00 

1.083.38 

Transportation  to  Turkey 

Transportation  In  Europe 

Guilder 

U.S.  doUar 

and  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Sabtotal 

1.000.00 

100.00 
200.00 

80.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

160.00 
280.00 
28a  00 

764.66 

81.67 

200.00 

27.29 
76.61 

loaoo 

68.36 

73.78 

180.00 

250.00 

178.43 

1.793.08 

%m.vi 

Yen 

Not.  17 
Not.  16 

Not.  22 

Not.  24 
Not.  28 
Not.  27 
Not.  30 
Dec.     I 
Dee.    6 
Dec.  13 

Not.  18 
Not.  22 

Not.  23 

Not.  25 
Not.  27 
Not.  26 
Dec.     1 
Dec.    4 
Dec.   13 
Dec.   18 

2 

4 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
6 
8 

36,000 
1, 147.  SO 

2,000 

7.277 
2,065 
475.  78 
900.00 
63,7S0 
1.228 
86-4-1 

29,600 
1, 147.  60 

1.091.80 

^S97 
2,068 
S25.3S 
664.00 
03,780 
1.225 
82-8-5 



Hon.  Otis  O.  Pike; 

Japan 

29,800 
1,21Z80 

1,091.80 

8,897 
2.068 
682.28 
664.00 
•3.780 
1.226 
6»-»-S 

1117 

Honf  Kong 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
PiMter 

65.00 

11.29 

211.3 
27  X 

Formosa ............ 

Vietnam 

TfcOl 

Thailand 

Babt 

lOAOO 

Ceylon 

Rnpee 

366.83 

75.02 

14141 

71> 

Turkey 

Liri!!:::::::::: 

It<Uy 

Lira 

ISO.  Ob 

France 

Fnne 

290.00 

England ., 

Pound ..._ 

l"S.i' 

Transportation  to  Far  East, 

U.S.  dollar 

"'■8,'784.'40 

l,7Jt4* 

Europe,  and  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Subtotal.   

].4oaoo 



1.308.77 

3.820  80 

8,(W 

Hon.  Charles  8.  Oubaer: 

Japan       

Yen 

Not.  17 
NOT.  16 

Not.  22 

Not.  24 
Not.  25 
Not.  37 
Not.  30 
Dec.     1 
Dec.    4 
Dec    6 
Dec.  13 

Not.  18 
Not.  22 

Not.  23 

Not.  26 
Not.  27 
Not.  29 
Dee.     1 
Dec     4 
Dec.    6 
Dee.   13 
Dec.  18 

2 

4 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
6 
8 

36.000 
1. 147.  80 

2,000 

7.277 
2,066 

475.78 
900 

99.780 
1,000 
1.236 

8»-4-l 

loaoo 
2oaoo 

saoo 

loaoo 
loaoo 
loaoo 

100.00 
ISO  00 
250  00 

2saoo 
sea  00 

9,600 
1.147.50 

1.396 

3,842 
1,470 
476.  76 
323.80 
73,060 
078.19 
1.130 

a»-»-6 

2»172 

2oa  00 

34.67 

52.80 

71   18 
100.00 

36.64 
116.88 
166.87 
330  61 

76.34 

9.600 
1, 147.  SO 

1.396 

3,842 
1,470 
83Z69 
323.60 
83.600 
C78.16 
1.130 
3»^6 

«- 

Hong  Kong 

HonK  Kong 

dollar. 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
PfaMter 

ma 

Formosa 

HV 

Vietnam 

52W 

Thailand 

BiOit 

71.1V 

Ceylon 

Rnnee 

"'864  m" 

76.02 

J7i0: 

Turkey 

uSr...:::::::: 

aw 

Italy 

Lite 

ia450 

10,73 

1J3.0 

Germany 

Deataehe  mark_ 
Franc 

\mi 

France 

2Wei 

England 

Pound 

ity 

Tnin.s(x)rtation  to  Far   East, 

U.S.  dollar 

3,734.46 

J.7M* 

Europe,  and  return  t«  the 
UoiteiJ  States. 

BubtoUl 

i.asaoo 

l.ll\n2 

3.836.33 

4.WH» 

' 

•^. 

1        =! 

■■  r    ■     ; 

^==== 

; 
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Name  or 
oorrency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  dinm 

Trans  portaticm 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
cunency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cunency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cunency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ourrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ourrency 

Hon  Alexander  Plmla: 

Japan 

Yen 

Not  17 
Not.  19 

Not.  23 

Not.  24 
Not.  26 
Not.  27 
Not.  30 
Doc.  1 
Dec  4 
Dec,  9 
Deo.  13 

Nov.  18 
Not.  22 

Not.  3S 

Not.  36 
Not.  27 
Not.  28 
Dec     1 
Dec     4 
Dec.     8 
Dec.  IS 
Dec.   18 

3 
4 

1 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
6 
6 
6 

3^000 
1, 147. 60 

XOOO 

7,277 

1,032.60 

475.76 

600 

83.760 

1.000 

1,225 

88-i-l 

100.00 
200  00 

60.00 

100.00 
60.00 
100.00 
100.00 
180  00 
250.00 
250.00 

2saoo 

6.000 
1,069.60 

768 

2.122 
801.90 
S45.75 

475 
78,460 
687.19 

725 
43-6-6 

16.72 
181.06 

18.12 

29.16 

38.83 

72.68 

82.78 

126.52 

168.67 

147.66 

118.04 

6.000 
1.100L60 

768 

2,122 
801.00 
702.68 

478 
78,460 
678.10 

726 
43-6-6 

Hon*  Kong 

Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar. 

New  Taiwan 
donar. 

Pla»t« 

18.72 
161.66 

1012 

Formosa 

Vietnam - 

Thailand 

Baht 

Ceylon  .................... 

RupM 

seaoa 

76.03 

Turkey 

Lira 

147.70 

Italy 

Lire 

128.52 
166.87 
147.66 
116.04 
3,784.46 

Germany 

Deutsche  mark  . 
Franc 

France 

England 

Pound 

TransporUtion  to  Far  East, 

U.S.  dollar 

S,7S148 

Europe,  and  return  to  ttie 
United  States. 

Subtotal 

1.600.00 

083.04 

8.808.61 

4,702.86 

(din  T.  M.  Reddan: 

Yen 

Not.  17 
Not.  19 

Not.  22 

Not.  24 
Not.  27 
Not.  30 
Dec  1 
Dec  4 
Dee.  9 
Deo.  18 

Not.  18 
Not.  32 

Not.  38 

Not.  27 
Not.  39 
Dec.     1 
Dec    4 
Dec.     9 
Dee.  18 
Dec  18 

3 
4 

1 

S 

3 
3 
S 

5 
6 
8 

86,000 

1, 147.  60 

2,000 

8,067.50 

475.76 

600 

•3,760 

1.000 

1.226 

8»-4-l 

loaoo 
2oaoo 

5a  00 

isaoo 

100.00 
100.00 
160  00 
260.00 
250  00 

2eaoo 

17.600 
848.60 

020  00 

2.668.50 
345.76 
460.00 
81.200 
678.16 

1,06a  40 
4&-t-l 

48.66 

148.02 

23.00 

129.23 
72.68 
54.44 
129.92 
166.67 
316. 41 
188.67 

^ 

17,800 
84&60 

020  00 

2,668.60 
702.68 
460.00 
81.200 
678.10 

1,06a  40 
4»-4-l 

BoDg  Kong 

Hong  Kong  dol- 
lar. 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Baht 

48.66 
148,03 

^. 

TbaOand 

23.00 
126.23 

38498 

76.02 

Turkey 

Lira 

147.  70 
64.44 

128.03 
168.67 
316. 41 
138.67 
8,734.40 

Italy 

Lire 

nemany 

Deutsi^e  mark.. 
Fram!           .    ,. 

Prance 

England 

Pound 

Transportation  to  Far    F.ast, 

U.S.  dollar 

8,784.40 

Europe,  and  return  to  the 
United  SUtw. 

Subtotal 

1,600.00 

1,137.60 

8,809.81 

4,037.01 

Talton  Woods 

Jspan 

Yen„_ 

Not.  17 
Not.  19 

Not.  23 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  27 
Not.  30 
Dec.  I 
Dec  4 
Dec.  9 
Dee.  18 

Not.  18 
Not.  21 

Not.  2S 

Not.  27 
Not.  26 
Dec     1 
Dee.    « 
Dec    6 
Dec.  IS 
Dec.  IS 

3 
4 

1 

S 

3 
3 
S 

6 

6 
8 

36,000 
1, 147. 60 

3,000 

3,067.60 

476.  76 

800 

•3,760 

1,000 

1,226 

89-4-1 

loaoo 

200  00 

60.00 

160.00 
100.00 
100.00 

16a  00 

250.00 
250.00 
25a  00 

9,664 
687.60 

1,760 

2,867.50 
323.60 
670 
78.750 
678.18 
786 
28-S-6 

26.08 
12011 

43.76 

14a  81 
68.06 
68.33 

126.00 

169.57 

162  24 

76.68 

0,064 
687.60 

1,710 

2,807.60 
680  83 

670 
78,780 
678.16 

796 
38-S-8 

36.09 
13011 

4S.7t 

14a  SI 
143.11 
63  83 

Hong  Kong 

HonjtKong 

New  Taiwan 

doDtr. 
Baht. 

formoaa 

Thailand 

r«Tlon 

RupM 

Lira— 

Lire- 

366.98 

76.08 

Turkey 

Italy 

126.00 
168  87 

Oennany 

Deutsche  mark. 
Franc 

France . 

""S,"78148' 

163.34 

70.66 

3,78148 

England 

Pni»|<f 

Transportation  to  Far  East, 

U.S.  dollar 

Europe,  and  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Sabtotal 

i,6oaoo 

{66.18 

s,8oau 

4,80&e9 

lohn  J.  Ford: 

Jipan 

Yen 

Not.  17 
Not.  19 

Not.  22 

Not.  24 
Not.  27 
Not.  30 
Deo.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  9 
Dm.  13 

Not.  18 
Not.  23 

Not.  31 

Nov.  27 
Not.  29 
Dec     1 
Dec    4 
Dee.     I 
Dec.  U 
Dec  U 

3 

4 

1 

S 

2 
2 
S 
6 
6 
6 

86,000 
1, 147. 60 

2,000 

8,067.60 

474. 78 

600 

01,760 

1,000 

1,228 

88-4-1 

100.00 
300.00 

saoo 
isaoo 

100.00 
100.00 
160.00 
260.00 
260.00 
26a  00 

6,660 

747.80 

1.342 

2,556.80 
366.76 
617,28 
82,780 
678.16 
1,166 
48-S-8 

27.66 
130.63 

31.06 

128.08 
74.78 
68.68 
132.40 
166.87 
243.88 
186.64 

9,«60 

747.80 

1,342 

2,868.80 
71Z68 
617.36 
82.780 
678.19 
1.166 
48-S-8 

ISO  68 

Hong  Kong 

New  Taiwan 

doBar. 
Baht. 

Formoaa 

SI.  06 
125.06 

Thailand 

Ceylon 

RupM 

S86.M 

7&03 

146.80 
68.  68 

Turkey 

Lira 

Italy..... 

Llre_ 

182.  40 

DeutMhe  mark. 
Franc.  

168  67 

France 

.      ... 

243  88 

England 

Pniii|4 

185.64 

TransporUtion  to'  Far  East. 

U.S.  doUar 

3,734.40 

8,734.46 

Europe  and  return  to  the 
Onited  StotM. 

Subtotal 

i,«oaoo 

1,186.10 

3,800.81 

4.648.61 

Not.  17 
Not.  19 

Not.  22 

Not.  24 
Not.  27 
Not.  30 
Dec  2 
Dec  4 
Dec  9 
Dec  IS 

Not.  18 
Not.  23 

Not.  21 

Not.  27 
Not.  29 
Dec     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec     9 
Dec  IS 
Dec  18 

Raymond  H.  Luchin: 

i»P«i' 

2 
4 

1 

S 

\ 
3 
6 
6 
6 

Hong  Kong 

NewTalwaa 

dolv. 
Bahtu 

1.147.80 

3,000 

3,087.60 

475. 75 

800 

63,600 

1,000 

1,226 

88-4-1 

2oaoo 
aaoo 

150.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
260.00 
260.00 
26a  00 

1,070  80 

1.060 

2,480.80 

see.  66 

801 
60,600 
678.18 

i.2iaso 

41-»-S 

186.90 

36.50 

120.12 

77.70 

89.00 

80.80 

166.67 

247.00 

117.77 

1.07a  80 
1,060 

2,480.60 

736.58 

801 

60,500 

678.16 

1,  2ia  30 
41-6-S 

18&80 

Formosa... 

36.60 

Thailand 

120  13 

Ceylon 

Rupso 

866.94 

76.03 

162.  73 

Turkey...                  

Lira.. 

88  00 

jwy ::::::::::::::::: 

Lire.. 

80  80 

Oonnany.. 

Deulsehe  mark. 
FraoD 

168  57 

Jnrnce 

247.00 

England.. 

Pound 

U.S.  dollar 

117.77 

Transportation  to"  Far  East, 

8,784.40 
U1.70 

8,784.40 
121.70 

Kurope.  and  return  to  the 
United  Butes. 
iransportation   rom  Turkey 

Lira 

.......... 

1,086 

1,066 

to  Italy.                             ' 

Subtotal 

1.480.00 

1. 114.  36 

S.  081. 21 

6,046.57 

Total 

11,800.00 

8,446.96 

28,600.86 

r,08a83 

'  No  Government  funds  expended. 


r,2n  t 
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37,0M.t 
PoRTTR  Haiot.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Special  Investigations. 


Report  of 


Bf^iture  of  foreign  currenciet  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  II.  Res.  118,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong     Comn,ill» 
_\        Armed  Servtces,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1965 


on 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Hon.  William  H.  Bate*: 

(lennany 

France 

England 

Transportation  to  Europe  aod 
return. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  James  A.  Byrne: 

Bpaln „ 

Portugal _ 

Bpaln 

Oermany 

Italy „ , 

Trance 

Transportation  to  Europe  and 
return. 


Fubtotal. 


Hon.  Richard  H.  Ichord: 

Bpaln 

Italy 

Gieece 

Transportation  to  Europe  and 
return. 


neutwbe  mark. 

Franc 

Pound 

OuUder 


Date 


ArrlTsl 


PesMa. 

Rscudo 

Peeets. 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Lira 

Franc 

U.S.  dollar 


PeaeU 

lira 

Uraduna 

Ueutscbe  mark. 


D<M.  e 
Dec  8 
Dee.  13 


N«T.  « 
Not.  M 
Not.  » 
Dec  1 
Dec  7 
Dee.  11 


Depar- 
ture 


Dee.  8 
Dec.  13 
Dec.   17 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


PorelRn 
currency 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


"- 


Not.  38 
Not.  28 
Not.  10 
Dec  7 
Dec  10 
Dec  11 


Dec    3 

Dec    8 
Dec    8 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Luclen  N.  Nedil: 

France 

Poland 

Austria 

Itali 


Jy 

Bpahi 

Traavportatlon  to  Europe  and 

return. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  AlTln  K.  O'Eonakl: 

France 

Poland 

Austria 

Italv 

Spain _. 

Transportation  to  Europe  wd 
return.' 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Philip  J.  rbilbln: 

Oormany 

France 

Enxlond 

Transportation  to  Bompe  and 
retom. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  WUllara  J.  Randall: 

Spain 

Italy 

Oeriiiony 

Traa'portatlon  to  Europe  and 
return. 


Subtotal. 


Hon  L.  Mendel  Riven: 

tiermaiiy 

France 

Insland 

Transportation  to  Europe  and 
return. 


Subtotal. 
Total 


Franc 

71otv 

Schilling... 
I-lra  ..7^... 

Peseta 

U.S.  dollar. 


Franc 

Zloty 

RchiUing... 

Lira 

Pweta 

U.S.  dollar. 


Deutacbe  mark. 

Franc... 

Pound , 

QolMer 


Peseta 

Lira 

Deutsche  mark 
Franc 


Deutsche  mark_ 

Franc 

Pound.. 

Oulktor 


Dec.  8 

Dec  10 

Dec.  13 

l>ec.  14 

Dec.  16 


Dec     8 

Dec     8 
Dec.  10 


400 
1,22S 


S,tWl 

2,871 

8,W1 

1,200 

125,000 

246 


100 
250 
2A0 


3  8,087 

3  n,7S0 

3  3.000 


Dec.  10 

Doc  13 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  19 

D<h:.  18 


Dec  8 

Dec  10 

Dec.  13 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  10 


Dec  7 
Dec.  9 
D«c  U 


Nov.  IS 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  21 


Dec.  7 
Dee.  » 
Dec.   13 


Dec.  18 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  16 
Dec.   18 


Dec.  9 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  14 


Nov.  17 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  28 


Dec.  9 
Dec.  tt 
Dec.   14 


24 
4 

14 


735 
«.iO0 

2,576 

•2,500 

5,000 


735 

8,500 

2.570 

62.500 

5.900 


600 


100 
100 
100 
800 

200 

w 


160 
160 
100 


Foreign 
currency 


300 

787 


6,991 
2,871 
6,991 
1,191 
126,000 
245 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


75.00 
160.61 
124.41 


loaoo 

100.00 
100.00 
297.63 
200.00 

saoo 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


2,984 


348.40 


8,987 

93,750 

3,000 


400 


ISO 
100 
100 
100 
100 


ISO 
100 
100 
100 
100 


500 

980 

3(1-16-80 


1?5 

200 

76 


2.4 

4 

1.4 


8.986.50 

125.000 

1.400 


400 


150 
200 
350 


600 

980 
26-1S-80 


700 


125 

aoo 

75 


735 

6.500 

2.576 

62.600 

s.voo 


736 

6,500 

2,576 

62.500 

5,900 


600 

980 

X-16-80 


isaoo 
isaoo 
loaoo 


4oaoo 


isaoo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


isaoo 
loaoo 

100.00 

loaoo 

100.00 


125.00 

2oaoo 

7S.00 


4oaoo 


8,883 

8IZ00 

4,SU.60 


pa«6 

716 

17H.50 

16,7JSO 

63U 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


829.90 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


300 

787 


%984 


87.08 


1,258.04 


1. 345.12 


14.21 

27.07 

1,087.62 


taes 

715 
178.  5C 
16,750 

539 


245 

4.0 

2,849.11 


1193.70 
98.3S0 
187.98 


70.00 
157.  36 
116.99 


374.36 


500 

980 

20-15-80 


125.00 

2(ia00 

75.00 


2,537 


100 

345 

4 

2.849.11 


1.128.80 


18.60 
11.00 

6.93 
26.80 

9.00 
1,S95.8C 


18.60 
11.00 

6.08 
26.80 

9.00 


U.S.  dollar 

•qnlvaieut 

or  C.8. 

eiBwncy 


7i00 

iaa«i 

1H41 

(S.90 


6,991 

loan 

3,871 

loaoe 

6,991 

10600 

1,S39.40 

384.61 

125,000 

2oaoo 

24S 

iaoo 

1,26«.M 

2.  IK.  63 


8.987 

102.633 

3. 812. 00 

4,UL60 


82S.65 
7.216 
2,755 

79.250 
6,529 


825.65 
7.115 
2,755 

79.350 

6,529 


50.00 

11.20 

79Z30 


853.50 


617.65 


617.65 


25.00 

60.00 

11.20 

792.30 


500 

1.225 

30-15-8 

2,849.11 


itaoo 

164..'! 
127.0; 


1.(28^80 


16R..W 
111.00 
10)!  93 

109  00 
l.»&»4 


168.  SO 
111  00 
106,93 
IMiM) 
100.00 


12S.00 
296. 00 
««.20 
79130 


l.UliO 


4. 198.70 

9ti350 

687.98 

2,537 


600 

1,225 

30-15-8 

2. 819. 11 


TO  no 

157  36 
116.  W 

sir.ia 


892.00 


1,10  no 

r/ino 


'  Round  trip  transportation  by  Qovcmment-owned  sbmli,.  > 

,      .  RECAPITULATION  Anuunl 

Foreign  nnrency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) «  J21  :» 

Approiirtated  funds,  OoTemment  department:  

AirY(i«o~:;:;::::::::::;::::;;;::::::::"""":""--""----"-- — ^ — iSr^j 

To*«' _ "UttTu 

Ma»ch  7,  1988. 
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Stport  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currenciet  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  atUhorited  by  H.  Res.  613,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966 


Name  and  country 


Hon.  Frank  Annuniio: 


Italy., 
ain. 


Spall 
Switzerland. 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Hoo.  Del  Clawson: 

Italy 

Spain 

Bwltterland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Hon.  Joseph  Mlnish: 

Italy 

Spain 

Gwitierland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Eon.  Thomas  McUrath: 

Italy 

Spain , 

Switierland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom. 

Curtis  A.  Prins: 

Italy 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom..... 

Richard  K.  CoSk: 

Italy 

Spain .... 

Bwltterland 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 


Total,  European  trip.. 


Boo.  William  A.  Barrett: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 


Taiwan. 


Philippines. 
-  lilaa  - 


Thailand 

Netherlands 

Hon.  Paul  A.  Flno: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 


Taiwan. 


PhUlppines 

Thailand 

Netherlands 

Hon.  Richard  Ilaima: 
Hong  Kong 


Philippines. 
Taiwan 


Korea 

Japan .'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Germany I 

Hwi.  -Abraham  Multer: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong..IIIIIi; 


_    PhUlppines 

Hon.  LeoDor  SuUivan: 

J»pan... 

Hong  Kong.. 


Taiwan. 


Netherlands.. 


FULL  COMMITTEE  (EUROPEAN  TRIP) 


Name  of 
enrrency 


Lift. 


Pevta 


.--■» 


D«MKbemark, 

OuMer 

Pound 


Llr«_ 

Peseta 

Frt«ie 

Deatacbe  mark, 

GuaOer 

Pound 


Lira- 


Lin 

Peaata 

Franc... 

Deutacbe  mark.. 

Guilder 

Poond 


Lira 

Pesata 

Fraoe 

DeotBche  mark. 

OuUder 

Pound 


Lira 

Peaata 

Fraae 

Deoflacbe  mark_ 

Outder 

Pound 


Date 


ArriTkl 


Not.  29 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec  16 

Nov.  39 
Deo.  6 
Dec  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Deo.   16 

Nov.  29 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  16 

Nov.  29 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dee.  16 

Nov.  27 
Dec.  8 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec.   16 

Nov.  29 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec  12 
Dec.  16 


Depar- 
ture 


Dee.  6 

Dec  7 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  12 

Dec  16 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  6 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  19 


Dec.  6 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  6 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 

Doc.  12 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  20 

Dec  6 

Dec.  7 

Dec  9 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  19 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


81,260 
2,996 

216. 67 
300 
180 

17-1-0 

31,260 
2,995 

215.67 
200 
180 

17-1-0 

81,260 
2,995 

215.  67 
200 
180 

17-1-0 

81,250 
2,995 

216.67 
200 
180 

17-1-0 

81,250 

2,995 

216.67 

200 

180 

17-1-0 

>1,2S0 
2.995 

215.67 
200 
180 

17-1-0 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


60.00 

saoo 

60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 

50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 
saoo 

60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 

saoo 

50.00 
50.00 
60.00 

,y).oo 
saoo 

saoo 

60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 

60.00 

saoo 
saoo 

60.00 
60.00 

6a  00 


Total  amount  per 
diem 


Foreign 
currency 


178,000 

6,990 

419.90 

577 

600.84 

58-15-6 

174.626 
5.528.7 
394.89 
631.60 
675.54 
63-0-4 

162,031 
6,990 
36a  17 
548.20 
712.80 
60-4-0 

165.937 

5,&4a26 

358.02 

558 

622 

61-7-0 

209,  rs 

11.960 
481.86 
600 
658.51 
61-2-« 

160,000 
4,492.6 

431.36 
600 

615.40 
47-14-4 


TT.8.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


284.80 
100.00 
97.35 
144.26 
191.90 
172.36 

279.40 
92.30 
91.66 
13Z90 
187.65 
184  80 

259.25 
100.00 
83.50 
157.06 
198.00 
176.64 

365.50 
97.50 
83.00 
139.50 
145.00 
180.00 

8S5.00 

2oaoo 
loaoo 

160.00 
191. 91 
150.00 

24a  00 
75.00 

loaoo 
isaoo 
17a  00 
14a  00 


6,828i00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


4,878.8 


6,213.6 


4,800 


4,007.80 


4,007.8 


286.46 
4,128.96 


4,09116 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1,004.43 


1,803.07 


8ai2 


1,001.70 


1, 001. 70 


11.63 


88.73 
1,03Z34 


1,023.64 


6^  617. 16 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


178,000 
6,990 

419.90 
4,965.8 

09a  84 
68-16-6 

174.626 
6.628.7 
894.89 
6,746.30 
676.64 
63-0-4 

162,031 

10,790 

86a  17 

4,666 

71180 
6&-4-0 

166.937 

6, 84a  25 

868.02 

4,566.8 

622 
66-10-6 

308,126 
11.980 
727.80 
4,728.96 
861.60 
61-2-6 

160,000 
4,492.6 

431.36 
4,60116 

616.40 
47-14-4 


U.S.  dollar 

eqtiivalent 

or  U.S. 

ooiieocy 


FULL  COMMITTEE  (ASIAN  TRIP) 


Y«. 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
New  Taiwan 

doUar. 

Peea 

Baht 

Guflder 


Yen. 

Hoof  Kong 

d<dlar. 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 

Peso , 

Baht 

Guilder- 


Hong  Kong 

dQUar. 

Pes* 

New  Taiwan 

dollar 

Won 

Yen. 

Deutacbe  mark. 


Yen 
H 

d 
Peso 


Yen.. 
Ho 

do 
New  Taiwan 

daOar. 

Peae 

Batat 

Guilder 


Not.  19 
Not.  26 

Not.  29 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Not.  19 
Not.  26 

Nov.  29 


Dec. 
Dec 


Not.  28 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec.  11 
Dec.  16 


Not.  28 
Not.  36 

Dec     1 

Not.  20 
Not.  26 

Not.  29 


Dec 
Dec 


Not.  26 
Not.  29 

Dec.    2 


Dec 
Dee. 


Not.  26 
Not.  29 

Dec.    2 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec 


Dec.     7 
Dec.  10 


Dec  16 
Dec.  20 


Not.  36 
Dec     1 

Dec     4 

Not.  35 
Not.  39 

Dec     2 


Dec 
Dec 


18,000 
286.88 

2,000 

196.87 
1,032.60 


18.000 
286.88 


2,000 


195.37 
1,032.60 


286.88 

106.37 
2,000 

13,620 
18,000 


18,000 

286.88 

196.37 

18,000 
286.88 

2,000 

106.87 
1,012.60 


6a  00 

6a  00 


60.00 


6a  00 

60.00 


60.00 
60.00 


saoo 


60.00 

6a  00 


eaoo 


6a  00 
6a  00 


saoo 
saoo 


saoo 

saoo 

6a  00 

6a  00 
6a  00 

6a  00 

6a  00 
saoo 


108.000 
1,43140 

4,000 

686.12 
2,066 


108.000 
1,434.40 

1000 

686.12 
2,065 


1,438.16 

978.87 
6,000 

60,013 
36,000 


72,000 
1, 147.  60 

78L60 

90,000 
1,43140 

1000 

886.12 
2. 088 


300.00 

2saoo 


loaoo 


isaoo 

100.00 


300.00 
260.00 


100.00 


150.00 
100.00 


2saoo 

260.00 
150.00 

321.94 
100.00 


3oaoo 

300.00 


3oaiOo 


36a  00 
250.00 


loaoo 


160. 00 

loaoo 


66.70 
147. 61 


9,783.98 

231. 620 
167.00 

66.66 

147. 61 
1067.'68 


346.86 


6,786.72 

■868,700 
•869.90 

•12,907.80 

306,350 


86.66 
147.  SI 


l.«7 

87.78 


3,706.26 

643.04 
27.50 

1.67 

87.76 


62.92 


1,606.36 

11,02117 
■140.84 

>33aS8 

87130 


1,67 

87.76 


dn.  wif?°^"°°  e'la'g**  aboTe  are  full  sums  paid  out  and  do  not  show  amoonta        Nora.— Refund  submitted 
T^aMBiy  De*Sit"  """***  Uckets  not  yet  received,  and  which  wiU  be  paid  directly  to     of  »1,10».90. 


187,76 

loaoo 

1.888.30 
to  Treasury  Department  Mar.  17,  1966,  In  the  amount 


i'ii&ul      1.888.20 


106,000 
1,484.40 

1066.70 

733,65 

2.005 

0,733.96 

339,520 
1,691.40 

1066.66 

733.63 

2,065 

1967.66 

1.488.16 

1,222.73 
^000 

60,013 

86,000 

6,  786,  72 

440.700 
2,007.41 

13,688.80 

206,350 
1,43140 

106&66 


738.68 

3,086 

1816.18 


28180 

loaoo 

07.35 

1.238.68 

101.00 

172.36 

270.40 
02.80 
01.56 
1,435.07 
187.65 
18180 

250.25 

18a  12 

83.60 

1, 138.  76 

196.00 

176.64 

365.50 

97.50 

83.00 

1. 141.  20 

145.00 

191.63 

335.00 
200.00 
168.73 
1,182.24 
191. 91 

isaoo 

240.00 

75.00 

100  00 

1, 173.  64 

17a  00 

14a  00 


12,448.16 


800.00 
26a  00 

101.67 

187.75 

100.00 

2,  706. 28 

943  04 
277.60 

101,67 

187.75 

100,00 

1,381.44 

25a  00 

31Z92 
150.00 

221.94 

100.00 

1,606.28 

1,22117 
849.34 

680,33 

823.20 

2saoo 

101.67 


K2nG 


CX)NGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


March  17,  1966 


tUpon  of  expenditure  0/ foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funde,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res   613   Isl  sess    89th  Cnnn     r«m».  /, 
^anfang  ani  Currency,  U.S.  House  of  Repre,enUUnes.  between  Jan.  1  and  Dee.Sl',  /jS^cWinued "  '  ^'""'"'"«  "* 


Name  and  country 

Nameof 
currency 

Dmto 

PerdiMBtBto 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

AiTlTml 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

C.8,  dollar 
equivalent 

orU.8. 

currency 

Fort-ign 
curroDcy 

U.S.  dollar 

equlvalpnt 

or  I'.S. 

currency 

Forciini 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doDar 

equivalent 

or  f.g. 

curreney 

Kenneth  Buitows: 

Yen 

Not.  19 
Not.  25 

Not.  3a 

Dec     S 

Dec.     4 

Not.  28 
Not.  29 

Dec     2 

Dec     4 
Dec.     6 

6 
5 

2 

8 

2 

18.000 
286.88 

2,000 

i9&r 

\,OKL60 

50.00 
50.00 

5a  00 

50.00 

5a  00 

108.000 
1.434.40 

4,000 

566.12 
2,065 

100.00 

2saoo 

100.00 
180.00 

loaoo 

91,760 
135,000 

6&66 

147. 51 

2,800 

8,802.42 

151,450 
287.80 

68.66 

147.61 
■5,"463."i7" 

254.89 
23.48 

1.67 

37.75 

135.89 

2.  471.  24 

420.69 
4.77 

1.67 

37.75 

"'"i,"35a45 

14,789.83 

199.760 
1.509.40 

4,006.06 

733.(5 
4.885 

8,892.42 

2891450 
1,692.20 

4,008.66 

733.63 

2,065 

^«B.17 

Uont  KoDf _ 

Taiwan 

PhlUpplnet 

Bonir  Kooc 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Vfo 

Baht 

Uuildcr 

•       271« 
UL<7 

Th»lhuid „ 

Neihorlanda 

187.75 
3aS.il) 

.V!.j-y  Wr .  Layton: 

Japan 

Yen 

Not.  19 
Not.  25 

Not.  29 

Dea    2 
Deo.    4 

Not.  25 
Not.  2S 

Dec     2 

Dec     4 

Doc.     6 

6 
5 

2 

3 

2 

18,000 
286.88 

2,000 

195.37 
1.  OKI:  50 

50.00 
50.00 

aaoo 

saoo 
saoo 

108,000 
1.  434.  40 

iOOO 

586.12 
2,065 

300.00 
25a  00 

loaco 

150.00 

inaoo 

6,021.94 

2. 471. 24 

Hong  KoDf 

Uonc  koD« 

dollar. 
New  Taiwan 

dollar. 

Peao 

Baht 

2H77 

Taiwan 

Philippine. 

Thailand 

in.  67 

187  75 

Oerman/ 

Deotoche  mark.. 

loaoo 

I.3Ui4i 

2018^77 

Total  (Asian  trip) 

_      .  ^„  RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  eqnlTalent),  total  European  and  Asian  trioe  Mmmu 

33.«.M 


Masch  16,  1860. 


Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Report  of  expenditures  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fnnds,  (ravel  authorized  bu  H.  Res  6fW   1st  sess    fiOlk  Cnr,n    r«-,«« 

kducatxon  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  betveen  Jan   1  and  Del' 31,  l^s'  ^'  <^'""'"*"«  <"« 


SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


Naiae  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


John  IT.  Dent: 

Japan 

Taiwan..., 


Hong  Kong. 


Thailand 

lndla.._ 

Ureece 

West  Uennaay.. 

E--  •     
JB 


SubtoUI. 


DaTe  Martin; 
Uermany. 

Italy 

Spain 

France 


8ul 'total. 


AugURtus  F.  Hawklna: 

Japan 

Taiwan 


Hong  Kong. 


Thailand.. , 

India 

Ureece 

West  Oermany. 

Italy 

Spain 

France 


Yen 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

Drachma. 

Deutsche  mark. 

Lira 

Peseta 

Franc 


Date 


ArriTal 


Depar- 
ture 


Deutsche  mark. 

Lira. 

Peseta 

Frane 


Subtotal 

Wnoam  Ayret:  Japan 

Patsy  T.  Mink: 

Japan 

Taiwan 


Hong  KoBg 

Thailand 

India 

Greece 

W(*t  Oennaay. 

Sabtotal 


Yen 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hong  Kong 

dollar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

Dractuna _ 

Deutsche  mark. 

Lira 

Peseu 

Franc 


Not.  15 
Not.  19 

Not.  20 

Not.  23 
Not.  24 
.Not.  28 
Not.  29 
Dec.  3 
Dee.  7 
Dec.     9 


Not.  29 
Dec.  3 
Dec.     5 


Not.  19 
Not.  30 

Not.  23 

Not.  24 
Not.  24 
.Not.  29 
Dee.  3 
Dee.  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  12 


Total 
da}~s 


Dec.  3 
Dec  S 
Dec     9 


Dee.    9     Dee.  11 


Nov. 
Not. 


Yen. 


Yen 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hone  Kong 

Baht..-". 

Rupee 

Drachma 

Deutsche  mark.. 


Nov.  20 

Not.  23 
Not.  34 
Nov.  26 
Not.  29 
Dec.  3 
Dec  7 
Dec.    9 


Not.  1* 


Not.  15 
Not.  19 

Not.  20 

Not.  23 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  29 


Not.  19 
Not.  20 

Not.  23 

Not.  24 
Not.  25 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  3 
Dec  7 
Dec.  9 
Dec   12 


Nov.  19 


Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  29 
Dec     3 


Per  diem  rate 


ForelKU 
currency 


U.S.  dolljir 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


18.000 
2,000 

2, 868.  75 

1.032.50 

230.87 

1.800 

200 

31,280 

2.998 

245 


$80 
80 

60 

50 
50 
80 
50 
80 
50 
50 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Forpign 
curreney 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ouzrency 


Transportation 


Foreign 
cturcncy 


200 

81,250 

2.095 

248 


18,000 

2;oco 

286.875 

1,032.50 

236.87 

1,800 

200 

31,250 

2,995 

a4i 


50 


SO 

50 
60 
80 


SO 


90,000 
2,000 

1. 147.  50 

1.03180 

4rj.74 

4.800 

1,000 

156,280 

6.990 

•80 


$290 
50 

200 

80 
lUO 
180 
250 
250 
100 
200 


1,600 


l.^OOO 

186,280 

6,990 

980 


18,000 


18,000 
2,000 

286.875 

1,03Z50 

236tS7 

1,800 

200 


60 
SO 

50 

50 
50 
60 
50 
50 
80 
60 


90.000 
2,000 

1, 147.  SO 

1,032.50 

473.74 

4,500 

1,000 

186,360 

5,990 

980 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


7,200 


112 

450 


866 


250 
350 
100 
200 


800 


50 
50 


80 
50 

50 

SO 
SO 

so 

80 
80 


9a  000 


gaooo 

2,000 

1, 147.  SO 

1,032.80) 
473.74 
4,800 
400 


280 
60 

200 

SO 
100 
180 
250 
280 
100 
200 


830.00 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.8.  dollar 

equivalimt 

or  U.S. 

curteacy 


19.48 

22.80 


28.87 


90.85 


97.200 
2,000 

1.259.59 

1,482.50 

473.74 

^366 

1.000 

156.280 

5,990 

980 


8270.  OS 
{a  00 

2i«.a 

72.50 
100.00 
17&87 
250.00 
280.00 
100. 00 
200.00 


i.e8aM 


7,300 


112 
450 
866 


614.50 
88.20 


81.50 


084.20 


2a  00 


1,600 
280 


280 
SO 

200 

80 

SO 

SO 

100 

880 


19.48 

22.60 

'28.'87' 


1. 000 

156.250 

5,990 

960 


764.90 

3Si.X 

Kiaao 

331  50 


1.133.30 


7,300 


7,300 


112 
480 

806 


09.60 


16a  45 
1.585.80 

2a  00 


19.48 
22.50 


7.2O0 
2,000 

1,259.50 

1,482.50 

473.74 

6,366 

1,000 

156.250 

5,990 

980 


270100 

saoo 

219. 48 
72.50 

loaoo 

I7S.W 
28a  00 

2saoo 
loaoo 

3G9.tiO 


28.87 
437.00 


437.00 


97.300 


97.200 
%000 

1.2Sa80 

1,482.50 

473.47 

5,368 

400 


1.  Tea  45 
1. 835. 50 


2Taoo 
saoo 

210.48 

72  50 
106  00 

7187 
837.00 

1.327.85 


March  17,  1966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


6237 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  596,  1st  sess.,  89lh  Cong,  Committee 
Juiucaium  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 — Continued 

FULL  COMMITTEE  (EUROPEAN  TRIP)— Continued 


on 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

ArriT»l 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
ctirrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
eqtilvalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Fcreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

wU.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
curreney 

U.S.  doUiu- 

equivalent 

oeD.B. 

currency 

William  Ford: 

Yen 

Not.  15 
Not.  19 

Not.  20 

Not.  at 
Not.  24 
Not.  26 
Not.  29 
Deo.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dee.    9 

Not.  19 
Not.  20 

Not.  23 

Not.  24 
Not.  25 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     3 
I>CC.     7 
Deo.    9 
Dec.  12 

5 

1 

4 

1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
2 

4 

18,000 
2,000 

2.868.75 

1,  Ota.  50 

236.87 

1,500 

200 

31,250 

2, 995 

245 

50 
SO 

60 

SO 
SO 
50 
SO 
SO 
SO 
SO 

oaooo 

^000 

1. 147.  50 

1,032.50 

473.74 

iSOO 

1.O0O 

156,280 

8.990 

980 

250 
SO 

200 

SO 
100 
ISO 
250 
250 
100 
200 

7,200 

2a  00 

7.200 
%000 

1,280.50 

1,482.80 

473.74 

6,806 

1. 000 

168. aio 

6,990 
9«0 

Taiwan 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hont  Kong 

Ba«...'. 

270.00 
50  00 

219.48 

Hong  Kong 

112 
460 

19.48 
2ZS0 

India 

Rupee 

72.50 
100.00 

(Jfewe              ................ 

Deutsche  mark.. 
LIT*. 

PM»to 

Fraae 

866 

28.87 

West  0«rmany 

178.87 
280.00 

IWlv _- 

Spain 

nance 



87."fl6' 

100.00 
237.60 

-     ->.  —  ..-. 

Subtotal 

SO 

1.600 

108.45 

1.738.45 

Bobert  E.  Vagley: 

JfkDan       ... ..... . 

Yen.. 

Not.  15 
Not.  19 

Not.  20 

Not.  28 

Not.  24 
Not.  26 
Not.  29 
Dec  3 
Dec  7 
Dee.    0 

Not.  19 
Not.  20 

Not.  23 

Not.  24 
Nov.  25 
Not.  29 
Dec.    3 
Not.    7 
Dee.    9 
Dec.  12 

S 

1 

4 

1 
2 
8 
5 
6 
2 
4 

18,000 
2,000 

2,868.75 

1.032.60 

28a  87 

1,500 

200 

81,250 

2,996 

345 

60 
60 

50 

50 
SO 
60 
SO 
50 
60 
50 

90.000 
3,000 

1, 147. 50 

1.032.60 

473.74 

4,600 

1.000 

156.250 

5,990 

000 

260 
60 

200 

60 
100 
150 
250 
250 
100 
200 

7,200 

aaoo 

V7.200 
2,000 

1,289.50 

1,482.80 

478.74 

5,306 

1.000 

158.250 

6,090 

900 

Taiwan 

New  Taiwan 

doOur. 
HoniKong 

BaM. 

50.00 

319.48 

72.50 
100  00 

Hong  Kong . 

112 
450 

19.48 
22.50 

Thailand.... . .. 

India 

Rupee 

Drachma 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Llr«_ 

888 

28.87 

West  Germany 

250  00 
250.00 

loaoo 

200.00 

luly 

Bpaln 

Pesate 

nance 

FraM 

"  ■  -■--"•-■   ■ 

Subtotal 

60 

i.fl«r 

oas6 
aaoo 

1  090  85 

Charles  RadcUffe: 

Japan    

Ven 

Not.  15 
Not.  19 

Not.  20 

Not.  » 
Not.  24 
Not.  26 
Not.  29 
Dee.  3 
Dec.  7 
Dec.    9 

Not.  19 
Not.  20 

Not.  23 

Not.  M 
Nov.  25 
.Nov.  29 
Dec.     3 
Dee.     7 
Dec.    19 
Dec.  12 

8 

1 

4 

1 
2 
3 
5 
5 
2 
4 

18.000 
2,000 

aBa875 

1.0S2.50 

236.87 

l.flOO 

200 

31.2S0 

2,095 

248 

SO 
SO 

SO 

SO 
SO 
60 
SO 
60 
50 
SO 

90.000 
2.000 

1147.50 

1,032.50 

473.74 

4,500 

1,900 

156,250 

5,990 

980 

280 
EO 

aoo 
so 

100 
ISO 
250 
250 
100 
200 

7,200 

07,200 
2,000 

1,250.80 

1,482.80 

473.74 

6,366 

LOOO 

186,260 

6,990 

980 

270.00 
60.00 

219.48 

319.48 
100.00 
178.87 
2(0.00 
260  00 

T»i»-an 

New  Taiwan 

doUar. 
HomtKong 

Hong  Kong 

112 
480 

19.48 
22.50 

Thailand . 

IndU _ 

Rnper 

Orteoe 

Drachma. 

Deabchemark.. 
Llr*. 

866 

28.87 

West  Oermany 

Italy 

PCMl* 

Trance _ 

Fra«6 

aoo. 00 

Subtotal 

SO 

1,000 

90.35 

1,000.85 

.^^_ 

TotaL      

60 

9,900 

S,347,U 

— 

13,268.00 

yonfcn  currency  (U.S.  doUtir  equivalent). 

GoTemmeut  Department:  Defense  (.Kir  Force). 


RF.CAPITULATION 


Aamint 

13,258.00 

145.03 


Total . 


TSBBTTABT   8.    1968. 


13,403.03 

ADAlg  C.  POWXLL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

John  H.  Dknt. 
Ctialrman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education. 


Beport  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  616,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966 


\\ 


SUBCOkfHITTBE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  6 


Name  and  country 


Hon.  lames  G.  O'Ham: 
Netturlands  _    „ 

,     United  Kingdom..!" 

'■*•  B.  Hmtai: 
Nrthertands        _ 
I'oited  KJngdioin.rilll 


Total.. 


Name  of 
currency 


OuOder. 
Pound.. 


Onflder. 
Poond.. 


Date 


AiriTal 


Dm.  37 
ijic'ir' 


Depar- 
tui» 


*I>«o.   81 
*Dec"8i' 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
otvrency 


17-17-3 
'17-17-2 


U.S.  dollar 
equiTalent 

or  U.S. 

curvBoey 


50 

"m 


loaoo 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


40-10-B 

"n-is^ 


U.S.  dollar 

equlTBlent 

or  U.8. 

eunency 


124,80 

'aoaw 


825.52 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


1,8U.55 


8,106i8e 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


>  608.  ao 


1885.16 


1.308.86 


Total 


ForeigB 

currency 


1,816,66 
44-10-8 

3.105.80 
71-18-4 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

oursDcy 


503.20 
124.80 

886.15 

aoa72 


1.713.87 


»^S*""i''***"*'*»P™^*i»«">f»*'T>'»n» '!<*«•« '<«'*««°U"t"*-    TbetfckeU        'The  trip  oonttnaed  In  the  United  Kli«dom,  and  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
.T^^^purcitased  through  the  State  Department  and  the  American  I&ibaasy  in  the    mark,  bcnrond  Dae.  11,  1908.    The  1986  expenditures  (except  for  air  bin,  which  is 

tnehiaed  here)  will  be  reported  at  the  appropriate  time. 


II 


li 
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FnBT7A»T   8,    1066. 


1,7U.87 
AOAM   C.   POWBX. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Elmu  J.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  e. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  apvropriaUd  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Ret.  84,  ttt  aess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Represenlalives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1965 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  oountry 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Tota 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Of  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

USdoUtf 
equlvalenl 

or  U.S. 

cuirency 

Bon.  TbomM  E.  Morgan: 

Vranoe 

Franc 

Dee.    8 
Dec.  10 
Dec.   13 
Dee.  14 
Dee.  10 

Dec.  10 
Dec.   13 
Dec.   14 
Dec.  IB 
Dec.   18 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

246 

3,250 

1,288 

31,260 

2,906 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

736 

6.500 

2.576 

62,500 

6,990 

150.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

90.68 

718 

178.60 

16,760 

639 

ia50 
11.00 

6.93 
28.80 

9.00 

826.68 

7.218 

2.784.80 

79,280 
6,829 

Poland 

Zloty 

188.  SO 

Austria 

Schinini 

Lire....: 

111.00 

Italy 

lot  a 

Spafai 

Peseta  .    ... 

ULW 

108  M 

BubtotaJ 

550.00 

72.23 

K2.a 

Hod.  Clement  J.  Zablockl: 

Poland    

Zloty 

Dec.  10 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  1« 

Deo.   13 
Dec.   14 
Dec.   16 
Dec.  17 

2 
2 
2 

1 

3.260 

1,288 

31,260 

2,995 

60 
60 
60 
60 

6,500 

2,676 

62,600 

2.998 

100.00 

100.00 

100  00 

50.00 

715 

178.50 

16.750 

1.317.80 

11.00 

6.93 

26.80 

22.00 

7,216 

2,784.80 

79,260 

4. 312. 80 

AiuUia 

Bchiuiiis 
Lira 

111.00 

Italy 

100.(1 

aJSifa::::::::::::::::::: 

Peseta 

1M.M 

72.00 

Subtotal 

350.00 

66.73 

414. 71 

Hon.  romellas  B.  Oallacher: 

8wlti»rland 

Franc 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  IS 

3 

318.63 

50 

646.90 

150.00 

646.90 
2,892.00 

ISO  00 

Do 

Guilder 

2.892.00 

804.23 

Subtotal 

150.00 

804.23 

«S4  3 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Dlffii,  Jr.: 

Italy 

Lira 

Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec     1 

Dec.     3 

Dec.     4 
Dec.    a 
Dec     7 
Dec.    • 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  12 

Nov.  20 
Not.  30 
Dec.     2 

Dec.     4 

Dec.     8 
Dec.     7 
Dec.     8 
Dec.   10 
Dec.  11 
Dec   13 

2 

m 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

81.280 
26.060 
124.06 

354.68 

354.35 

7,600 

17-14-2 

12,280 

12,280 

2,986 

60 
50 
60 

60 

80 
60 
60 
80 
80 
60 

62,800 
39.078 
24&12 

709.36 

354.35 

7,800 
38-8-4 
12,250 
18,375 

6,990 

loaoo 

75.00 
100.00 

100.00 

50.00 

5a  00 

100.00 

8a  00 

75.00 
100.00 

62,800 
39.075 
24a  12 

709.36 

81Z72 
7,500 
35-8-4 
12,250 
28,193 
8,373 

moo 

76.00 
100.00 

loaoo 

72. 0« 
8000 

loaoo 

60.00 
I0U.81 
13«.7S 

Tuntota 

Dinar 

Stbtopla 

Ethiopian  dol- 
lar. 

East  African 
shilling, 
do 

Kenya 

Uganda 

15a37 

'22.01 

Congo  (UopoWvllle) 

Franc 

Nigeria 

Pound 

Ivory  Coaat 

Franc 

Beoegal 

....  do  . 

6,818 
2.383 

27.81 
39.78 

Spain 

Peseta 

Subtotal 

8oaoo 

150.00 
40.48 
100.00 

100.00 

5a  00 

50.00 
100.00 

89.63 

880  O 

Hon.  B«n)anib>  8.  Rosenthal: 
Italy 

Lira- 

Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 

Dee    3 

Dec    4 
Dec     6 
Dec     7 
Dec     9 
Dec   10 

Not.  29 
Not.  30 
Dec     2 

Dec     4 

Dec.     8 
Dec     7 
Dec     8 
Dec  10 
Dec   11 

3 

1.4 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

81.280 
26.080 
124.06 

384.68 

354.35 

7,500 

17. 14.  2 

12,280 

12,260 

50 
50 
80 

50 

80 
60 
50 
50 
80 

93,780 
21,076 
248.12 

700.36 

384.35 

7,600 
36.8.4 
12  260 

93,750 
21.078 
248. 12 

709.36 

812.72 
7,600 
88.8.4 
12,280 
28,193 
3706.0 

150  00 
4041 

TunMa 

Dinar 

Xthiopla 

Ethiopian 

dollar. 
East  African 

shilling. 
do 

Kenya 

loaoo 

72.01 

to  00 

TTganda 

158.37 

22.04 

Congo  (L«oi)oldvUl«)._ 

Franc 

Nigeria.....^- 

Pound 

lOOOO 

Ivory  Coast 

Franc 

to.  00 

Bonettal 

Uo 

" do 

Deutsche  mark. 

18, 378              76. 00 

6.818 
3706.0 

27.81 
926.60 

102.81 
(2&90 

Subtotal 

715.45 

976.85 

i,«n.M 

June   11 
June  12 

...do 

...do 

June  19 
June  21 
June  23 

June  12 
June   19 

...do 

...do 

June  21 
June  23 
June  25 

Hon   riemrnt  J.  Zablockl: 

2 
7 

..... 

2 
3 

17.17.11 
3,250 

187" 

1,286 
31,250 

50 
50 

50 

50 
60 

35.  16.  10 

13.000 

17-17-11 

1,438 

718 

2,752 

93,750 

loaoo 
2aaoo 

saoo 
loaoo 

5a  00 
loaoo 

ISO  00 

8. 19.  6 
32.254.4 

25.00 
1, 140.  70 

44. 15  3 

48,254.4 

17-17-11 

1,435 

897.38 

3,423.6 

150.923 

12S  00 

1    Poland 

Zloty 

I  340  70 

Do 

British  pound... 

Koruna 

do 

Schilling 

Lira    .  . 

'  MOO 

Do 

100  00 

Cncboslovakia 

Austria - 

179.38 
861.60 
66.173 

12.80 
3-2.70 
106.88 

132  70 

Italy 

2iS.M 

Subtotal 

75a  00 

1,361.78 

2. 006.78 

Kscudo 

Nov.    9 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  1« 
...do 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  19 
..  do 

Hon.  Kdwwd  R.  Roybal: 

Chile 

8 

3 
3 

304 

1,310 

80 

80 
60 
50 

>840 

2.620 

180 

205.88 
100.00 
150.00 

478 

116.42 

1,315 

2.620 

150 

3, 85a  24 

322.30 

Peru 

SoL 

100.00 

Dominican  Republic 

PeM> 

IW.OO 

Do 

Qullder 

3.880.24 

1.070.70 

1,070.70 

Subtotal 

468.88 

200.00 
100.00 

1, 187. 12 
485.30 

1,6a  00 

Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hays: 

France 

Franc 

May    8 
May    7 

May    3 

..do 

May    7 

May    e 
May    8 

4 
2 

345 
17-16-3 

60 
60 

980 
38-14-6 

2,378 

8,868 

m.v 

Kngland 

Pound 

100  00 

Franc 

, 

Hon.  Vcmoo  W.  Thomson:  Prance.. 

May    4 

1 

248 

60 

239.80 

48.90 

48.00 

do. 

Poond 



Boyd  Crawtord: 

Prance 

England 

May    6 
May    8 

4 
3 

348 
17-1*4 

10 
10 

980 
St-14-6 

300.00 
100.00 

2,378 

488.20 

3,368 

«8t30 
100  00 

Subtotal 

648.90 

970.40 

1.619" 

Pn^n)l 

Feb.  33 

Feb.  28 

17-17-2 

128-18-0 

' 

Hon.  Waysa  L.  Hays :  Bermuda. . . 

e 

80 

107-  8-0 

300  00 

18-18^ 

82.50 

882M 

' 

Jlepori  of  expendiivre  of  foreign  eurreneiea  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  If.  Ret.  84,  1st  tern.    89th 
Forexgn  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Represenlalives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1995 — Continued 
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89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 


Name  and  country 


>  R«aecUretumof$44.12  (ISOescudos). 


Hon.  T.  BradJord  Marss; 
J*u... 

Do 
Bwltserland. 
Frtnoe 

Do. 
Ckile... 

Do. 

gabtotal 

Jbn.  *.  Ross  Adair: 
luly 

Tnnisla 

gth^^pl^ 

Ksaya 
Uganda 
CsDgo  (LeopoklvlUs) 

Nlgtria 

iToTf  Coast 

Ssoegal 

Spain 

Total 
En.  Edward  J.  Derwinski: 
Italy 

Tunisia 

Itblopla 

Kaoya 

Uganda 

Congo  (LeopoldviUe) 

Nlgsria 

iTiry  Coast—. 

Senegal 

Bpaln 

Total 

Boo.  Jotm  C.  Culver: 
ruUpplnM 
Haog  Koog... 

VIstnam 
Tkaliand.. 

India. 

lebanoo. 

Isiel 


Totsl 
Bos.  Edna  F.  EeUy:  BenBioda 

Total 

Bon.  Cloment  J.  Zablockl: 

Korea. 
OUnawa. 
PtdUppIni 
TWwMi 

Bong  Kong. 

Thanand 

ladU... 

Pikistan 

Turitey 

France 

Total 

Boo.  Wayne  L.  Hays 

Colombia 

Mexico 

TraBsportatlon.. 
8«yd  Crawtord: 

Colombia. 

Meiioo 

'•'""'sportatlooJ.I" 

Subtotal 
Boa.  Harts  B.  MeDowaU.  Jr, 

Kowa"."!!""" 

Okinawa... 
IJlllpptaes. 
Taiwan 

Bong  Kong 

Thailand^ 

hidia 

PiUstaa. 

Turkey 

rranee 

Snbtotal. 
'  Rfflecti  return  of  374.30  (303.5  esoudos). 


IJ 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorised  by  H.  Res.  84,  1st  sees.,  89ih  Cong.,  CifnmiUee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 — Continued 


Name  of 

currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

([Total 

N«tae  and  eoantry 

AiTiTal 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equi  Talent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollw 

equivalent 

or  r.8. 

currency 

Bon.  WlUlam  Murphy: 

Yen 

Not.  10 
Not.  18 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 

Not.  25 

Not.  27 
Dm.     1 
Dec     5 
Dm.     8 
Dm.     9 

Not.  10 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Not.  25 

Not.  27 

Dm.     1 
Dm.    6 
Dm.     8 
Dm.     9 
Dec   11 

6 

2 

1 
4 
2 

3 

4 
4 
2 
1 
3 

18,000 
13,620 

60 
50 
26 
SO 
50 

60 

80 
26 
32 
60 
60 

108,000 
27.041 

300.00 

100.00 

28lOO 

200.00 

loaoo 

16a  00 

2oaoo 
loaoo 

64.00 
60.00 

16a  00 

78^020 

211.18 

184,030 
37,041 

»IIW 
100.00 
2800 

315  79 

kSS: 

Woo        

OktnawA 

Dollar _ 

Peao 

PhUlpptoes          

104.96 

2,aoaoo 

286.87 

'     83&00 
118.60 
153.28 
46a  00 

a4^oo 

779.  SO 

4,ooaoo 

860.83 

4. 13a  00 
473.81 
30&68 
450.00 
735.00 

461.36 

115.79 

1.231.18 

looaoo 

1.436.28 
4, 13a  00 

i.ooasi 

306l66 
46a  00 
735.00 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Baht 

100  00 
340  97 

676.66 

99.07 

200.00 
232.15 

Indlft.              - 

Rupee 

626.00 

132.15 

Fftkfaitaa 

do 

Lira 

M.QO 
50  00 

Turkey 

Franc  ...  

150.00 

Subtotal        

1.44a  00 

559.00 

1,W  tl 

Yen 

.Not.  10 
Not.  18 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  2S 

Not.  25 

Not.  27 
Dec     1 
Dm.     5 
Dec     8 
Dw^     9 

Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Not.  25 

Not.  27 

Dec     1 
Dec     6 
Dec     8 
Dm.     9 
Dm.  11 





Hon.  Ronald  B.  Camflron: 

6 
2 

1 
4 
2 

3 

4 
4 
2 
1 
3 

18,000 

13,520 



60 
60 
28 
60 
60 

60 

60 
.25 
32 
60 
60 

108.000 
27,041 

300.00 

100.00 

26.00 

aoo.oo 

100.00 
160.00 

aoo.oo 

100.00 
64.00 
to.  00 

160.00 

78.030 

211. 18 

184.020 
27.041 

511  18 

Korea. 

Won 

100  00 

Oklnawa. 

P«llar 

30.00 

PbiUppluM          

Feeo 

194.96 
2,000.00 

386.87 

826.00 
118.60 
153.28 
480.00 
246.00 

779.80 

4,ooaoo 

860.63 

4, 130. 00 
473.81 
306.66 
460.00 
735.00 

451.36 

116.70 

1.  231. 16 
4,000.00 

1,438.28 

4,830.00 

1.099.81 

306.66 

460.00 

736.00 

115.79 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
Hone  Kong 

dollar. 
Baht 

100  00 

S75.66 

700.00 
636.00 

90.97 

33.90 
132.16 

240.  i; 

Thailand        .  -      --- 

211.10 

India                                   -  — 

Rupee 

2K.1S 

do 

Lira. 

MOO 

5«  OO 

Franc  

150  00 

Subtotal 

1.440.00 

592.99 

2.0I2.K 

Eseudo 

Not.    7 
Not.  14 
Not.  18 

Not.  14 
Not.  18 
Not.    9 



Hon.  Donald  U,  Tnaer. 

Chile    

7 
2 

3 

30100 

1, 3ia  00 
saoo 

60 
50 
60 

1.21100 

2, 82a  00 

61.00 

•207.08 
100.00 
•81.00 

476.00 

118.42 

1.687.00 

2. 62a  00 

61.00 

3.271.84 

41390 

Ftfu 

Sol 

loaoo 

Dominican  Republic 

Do - 

Pe«) 

Guilder 

(1  00 

3.271.64 

909.80 

m.w 

Subtotal 

458.08 

1.026.23 

1.48i]0 

Pound 

Jan.    28 
Feb.    * 

Feb.    2 
Feb.    6 

Hon   Dante  B.  Fasoeii. 

England               .— 

6 
4 

i7.iao 

31,260 

80 
80 

107.8.7 
126,000 

299.82 
200.00 

7e.Z6 

36.910 

2,666.16 

76.16 

85.910 

2,731.86 

212.46 

57.45 

742.25 

212.46 

67.46 

76a  48 

183.11.1 

160. 010 

2,666.16 

183.11.1 

160. 010 

2.731.66 

sua 

Italy                 

Lira 

237.  «5 

Netherland 
guilder. 

Pound 

74225 

Marian  A   CuniMkl: 

Enclaiid   . 

Jan.   38 
Feb.    3 

Feb.    2 
Feb.     8 

1 
4 

17.18.0 
31,280 

60 
80 

107.8.7 
126,000 

290.82 

aoaoo 

Mia 

lUly  

Lira 

257.46 

Netherland 
(oUder. 

7oa« 

Subtotal 

009.04 

2.043.55 

3.042.11 

ITon    William  8     MaiUlard'  Ber- 

Pound 

Feb.  23 

Mar.    1 

7 

17. 17. 2 

60 

126 

350 

125 

350 

niuda. 

Subtotal 

35a  00 

350 

Hod.  WilUam  8.  MaUUard:  BracU. 

CruKiro 

Not.  14 

Not.  so 

16 

iiaiM 

60 

1,763,040 

800.00 

928.660 

608.85 

3.691.690 

1.S0B.U 

Subtotal 

800  00 

608.86 

1.30885 

Hon.  WlUiam  Broomfleld: 

Jap&ii                ', 

Yen 

Not.  10 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 

Not.  25 

Not.  27 
Dm.     1 
Dm.     6 
Dm.     8 
Dm.     9 

Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Not.  25 

Not.  27 

Dm.     1 
Dm.    5 
Dm.     8 
Dm.     9 
Dm.   U 

6 
2 

4 
2 

3 

4 
4 

2 
1 
3 

18,000 
13.520 

60 
60 
28 
60 
60 

60 

60 
2S 
32 
SO 
60 

108,000 
27.041 

300.00 

loaoo 

28.00 
200.00 

loaoo 

160.00 

200.00 

100.00 

64.00 

60.00 

isaoo 

76,020 
'451.86' 

211. 18 

y 

iis."™ 

181020 
27.041 

'i.' 231.' 16 

looaoo 

1.436,28 

4.130  00 

1,099.81 

308.66 

4saoo 

736.00 

ill  18 

Korea            

Wou 

loaoo 

Okinawa        

Dollar 

P«o 

3100 

Philippines 

194.98 

2,ooaoo 

286l87 

«3e.oo 

118.80 
163.28 
46a  00 
245.00 

779.80 

4.ooaoo 

88a  63 

4, 13a  00 
473.81 
306.66 
45a  00 
735.00 

315.79 

Taiwan 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

«Sifi^«^ 

Baht 

100  00 

llong  Konc  

676.  «S 

90.97 

2».r. 

Thailand    

mm 

India     

Rnoee 

63&00 

132.15 

23ZI5 

Pakifttan 

do 

Lira 

MOO 

saoo 

KraiM* 

Franc 

moo 

Subtotal 

1.44a  00 

659.09 

\.m» 

Hon  J.  IrTtnc  Wtaallcy: 

Yea 

Not.  10 
Not.  18 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 

Not.  25 

Not.  27 
Dee.     1 
Dec     8 
Dm.    8 
Dec    9 

Not.  16 

Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Not.  26 

Not.  27 

Dm.     1 
Dec     8 
Dm.     8 
Dec     0 
Dm.  11 

6 
2 
1 

4 
2 

3 

4 
4 
2 
1 
3 

18.000 
13,620 

SO 
M 
28 
50 
50 

50 

60 
26 
34 
60 
60 

106.000 
27.041 

soaoo 

100.00 

2a  00 

200.00 
100.00 

160.00 

200.  OO 
100.00 
6100 

saoo 
16a  00 

T&oeo 
"ibvx 

211. 18 

iii'To' 

181020 
27.041 

■i.'ai.'ie" 
looaoo 

1.436  28 

113a  00 

1. 000.81 
30&68 
46a  00 
736.00 

611  » 

Korea 

Won 

lOttOO 

Okinawa 

DoUar 

Peoo 

*00 

rhillppinea 

194.96 

2,ooaoo 

286l87 

82eL00 
118.60 
153.28 
46a  00 
245.00 

779.80 
4,000.00 

8«a63 

4.130.00 
473.81 
308.68 

4saoo 

736.00 

315.79 

loaoo 

Taiwan 

New  Taiwan 
doUar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

do 

Lira 

HoDg  Kong .-_..,. ... 

575.65 

"eaaoo" 

90.97 

iai'ii' 



anK 

Thailand 

IndU 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

m.» 

2ZI15 
6100 
50.00 

IWOO 

Franca . 

Franc 

Subtotal 

1.44a  00 

560.09 

i.m« 



—  1  ■* — ■■"■ 

•  ReHMta  rettun  of  362.93  (218  «Mudoa). 

•  KcOmU  return  o<  389.00  ^89  pMOS). 
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Name  and  country 


Boo.  Vernon  W.  TbomMu: 

Japan 

Korea — 

Okinawa 

Philippines.. 

Taiwan 


HoDg  Kong. 


Thailand.. 

India 

Pakistan.. 
T^key... 
France — 


Subtotal. 


Bod.  Waj-ne  L.  Hays: 
Bong  Kong 


Thailand 

Italy 

Eneland 

Boyd  Crawford: 
Hong  Kong.. 


Thailand 

Italy 

England 


Subtotal. 


Name  of 
eurrency 


Yen 

w«o 

Dollar 

Peao 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 
Kong 


b2-: 


Ri<Me. 


Lir».. 
Franc - 


Uaag  Kong 
.do.." 


Lin.. 
Found. 


nmEong 

—.do..'. 

Lira. 

Found 


Bon.  James  O.  Fulton: 

Japan 

Korea 

Okinawa 

Philippines 

Taiwan 


Hong  Kong. 


Thailand. 

India 

Pakistan.. 
Turkey... 
France-... 


Subtotal. 


PhiUp  B.  Billings:  Bermuda. 
Subtotal 


Hirry  C.  Cromer: 

Japan 

Korea 

Okinawa 

Philippines 

Taiwan „ 


Hong  Kong. 


Thailand 

India 

Pakistan 

Turkey '/Ji 

France 


Subtotal.. 
'«hn  P.  White- 

Korea! 

Okinawa.. 
I'hlUpphies. 
Taiwan 

Hong  Kong. 


Yen 

Won 

Dollar 

Peso 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Baht 

RupM 

— !do 

Ltr» 

Franc 


Date 


Arrival 


Not. 
Not. 
Not. 
Not. 
Not. 


Not.  25 


Not. 
Dm. 
Dm. 
Dm. 
Dm. 


Depar- 
ture 


Dec  7 

Dm.  18 

Dm.  16 

Dm.  18 

Deo.  7 

Deo.  13 

Dm.  18 

Dm.  18 


PooBd. 


Yen 

Won 

DoUar 

Peao 

New  Taiwan 

d*Bar 
HoMKcmc 

dMar 

Baht. 

Rupee 

do 

Lira.- 

Franc 


Thailand 

India.       

p«kistan:::;::::::::: 

Turkey 

Prance '."'.'.""" 

Subtotal 


frankUn  J,  Schupp: 
Italy "^ 

Tunisia ..[.'. 

£tlilopla """ 


Kenya 

'■(tan  da.. 

'.""(to  (Le^pii'ldTUie')" 

^Mieria.. 

'»oryCoasti;;;; 

8en«5al...  

Spain...    


Subtotal 


Yen 

Won 

Dollar 

Peso 

New  Taiwan 

doUar. 
Hone  Kong 

douar. 

Baht 

Rupee 

do 

Lira 

Fran* 


Not.  10 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  10 
Not.  23 

Not.  28 

Not.  27 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  8 
Dec.    0 


Feb.  23 


Not.  10 
Nov.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  10 
Not.  23 

Not.  25 

Not.  27 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  6 
Dm.  8 
Dec.     9 


Not.  18 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Not.  25 

Not.  27 

Deo.  1 

Dec.  5 

Dm.  8 

Dm.  9 

Dm.  11 


Dec  13 

Dee.  16 

Dm.  17 

Dm.  22 

Dec  12 

Dm.  16 

Dm.  17 

Dm.  22 


Not.  16 
Nov.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Not.  26 

Not.  27 


Dm. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Mar.    1 


Link. 

Dlnat 

EtuSptan 
doffir 

East  African 
shIUing. 
-do 


Franc. 

Pound. 

Franc. 

-..-.«o„ 

Peseta. 


Not.  10 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  is 
Not.  23 

Not.  26 

Nov.  27 
Dm.  1 
Dm.  6 
Dm.  8 
Dm.     9 


Not.  28 
Not.  29 
Dm.     1 

L>ec.    3 


Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  26 

Not.  27 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  8 
Dm.  9 
Dec.  11 


Nov.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Not.  26 

Not.  27 


Dm. 
Dm. 
Dm. 
Dm. 


Foreign 
currency 


18,000 
13,520 


194.95 

2,ooaoo 

286.87 

826.00 
118.60 
163.20 
46a  00 
345.00 


U.S.  dollar 
equlTalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


288 

286 

31,250 
17-16-3 

286 

285 
31,260 
17-16-3 


18.000 
18,620 


194.96 
2,000.00 

286.87 

826.00 
118.60 
163.28 
460.00 
246.00 


Dm.   11 


Not.  29 
Not.  30 
Dm.     2 


Dm.  4 
Dm.  6 
Dm.  7 
Dm.  9 
Dec  10 
Dae.  12 


Dm. 


Dm.  6 
Dm.  7 
Dm.  8 
Dec.  10 
Dm.  II 
Dm.  13 


17. 17.  2 


18.000 
13,620 


104.06 
2,000  00 

286.87 

828.00 
118.50 
163.28 
46a  00 
246.00 


18.000 
13.520 


3 
2 


1M.96 
2,000.00 

286.87 

836.00 
118.60 
153.38 
460.00 
346.00 


31.250 
28.060 
124.03 

364.66 

35136 

7,600 

17-14-2 

12.260 

12,260 

2,095 


50 
50 
26 
50 
50 

50 

60 
25 
32 
60 
60 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


108,000 
27,041 


60 
60 
2« 
50 
60 

to 

60 
25 
32 
60 
50 


60 


60 
50 
26 
60 
60 

60 

60 
26 
32 
60 
50 


779.80 

4,ooaoo 

86a  63 

1130.00 
473.81 
S06.58 
46a  00 
736.00 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cunency 


1,721.25 

858 
82.600 
80-4-0 

1, 721. 26 

865 

62.600 
89-4-0 


108.000 
27.041 


779.80 
1000.00 

860.63 

1130.00 
473.81 
308.58 
460.00 
49a  00 


126 


3oaoo 

100.00 

26.00 

200.00 

100.00 

isaoo 

200.00 

100.00 

64.00 

saoo 
isaoo 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


76, 000 


461.38 


676.66 


744.50 


1,440.00 


296.93 

149.84 
100.00 
248.94 

208.93 

149.34 
100.00 
248.94 


1, 695. 74 


800.00 
100.00 
26.00 
200.00 
100.00 

150.00 

200.00 

100.00 

64.00 

60.00 

100.00 


1.390.00 
35a  00 


106,000 
27.041 


50 
50 
26 
50 
60 

60 

60 
25 
32 
60 
60 


50 
50 
50 

60 

so 
6a 

60 
HO 
60 
80 


779.80 

looaoo 

860  63 

113a  00 
473.81 
306.66 

450.00 
735.00 


108,000 
27,041 


779.80 
4,000.00 

860.63 

1130.00 
473.81 
306.66 

460.00 
786.00 


S6aoo 


soaoo 
loaoo 

26.00 
200.00 

loaoo 

15a  00 

2oaoo 
loaoo 

64.00 
50  00 

isaoo 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


211. 18 


116.79 
90.97 

iw.'ie 


M03.00 


30-7-1 
6,103.00 

'"»^7-i 


39,900 


461.36 
675.66 

"sis.oo 


684.09 


1,060.03 


86.00 
1,060.92 

'     "85."66 


2,289.84 


lia84 


116.79 


90.97 


66.08 


76,180 


1.44a  00 


62.600 
17.163 
248.06 

709.38 

85136 

7,500 
35.8.4 
12,260 
18,376 

6,990 


300.00 
100.00 
28.00 
200.00 
100.00 

150.00 

200.00 

100.00 

64.00 

80.00 

160.00 


451.36 
8,825.00 

675.66 


1,31&62 
14a  00 


679.60 
'tfi.'M 


676.66 

"iii'oo 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


181020 
27,041 


1,331.16 

lOoaoo 

1.436.38 

113a  00 

1.009.81 

306.66 

46a  00 

735.00 


6,666.80 
866.00 


119-10-1 
6.665.60 

iio^io^i 


147.900 
27.041 


1,231.16 
1000.00 

1,436.28 

1130.00 
786.81 
306.66 
450.00 
400.00 


892.68 


211.63 


115.79 
22a  63 

99.97 


278.23 
29.65 


956.80 


1.440.00 


100.00 
32.04 
100.00 

100.00 

60.00 

6a  00 
100.  no 
saoo 

76.00 
100.00 

767.94 


158.37 


6,818 
2,388 


181. 01 

'iii'TO 

99.97 

"ii'oe' 


126 


184.180 
27.041 


1.231.16 
ia825.00 

1.436.28 

113a  00 

1,792.33 

446.66 

450  00 

735.00 


442.86 


22.04 


37.81 
99.78 

89.63 


186,960 
27.041 

i.'ai.'ie" 

1000.00 

1,496.28 

1130.00 
786.81 
306.68 
460.00 
736.00 


62.500 
17.163 
248.08 

709.36 

612.72 
7,500 
35-8-4 
12.260 
25,193 
8,373 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


611.lt 
loaot 

26.08 
315.79 

loaoo 

249.97 

200.00 

257.16 

64.00 

6a  00 

isaoo 


2,024.00 


1.358  85 

150.00 
100.00 
333.94 

1,358.85 

ISO  00 
100.00 
333  04 


3.885.58 


410  M 
100  00 
26.00 
315.79 
100.00 

240. 07 

200.00 

166.08 

64.00 

60.00 

100.00 


1.782.68 


35a  00 


35a  00 


511.68 

loaoo 

28.00 
315  79 
320.03 

240.97 

200.00 

378.23 

93  55 

saoo 

160.00 


2.395.80 


4Al.ni 

inn. no 

2fi.  uo 

31.V79 

100.(10 

249  97 

200.00 
166.08 

64.no 

50.00 
150.00 


1.882.86 


100.  no 

32.94 
100.00 

100.00 

72.04 

50.00 

100.  UO 

50.00 

102.81 

139.78 

847.  r,7 


iVIll 
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. 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Ksme  and  eoontry 

^Arrlral 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollw 

equivatent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Louise  O'Brien: 

Italy. 

TJra 

Dinar 

Not.  28 
Not.  29 
Dec    1 
Dec    8 
Dec    8 
Dec.    6 
Dec    7 
Dec     9 
Dec   10 
Dec  12 

Nov.  29 
Nov.  30 
Dec.    2 
Dec     4 
Dec.     6 
Dec     7 
Dec.    8 
Dec.  10 
Dec.   11 
Dec.  13 

2 

l.'i 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

i.H 

1 

31, 250 
26.080 
124.06 
354.68 
354.35 

7,500 

17-14-2 

12,260 

12,250 

2,995 

50 
60 
60 
80 
60 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 

62,500 
19.075 
248.12 
709.36 
364.36 

7,600 
35.8.8 
12,280 
18,376 

6.990 

100 
36.61 

100 

100 
50 
50 

100 
60 
75 

100 

82,500 
19.075 
248. 12 
709.36 
512.72 

7,500 
35-«-8 
12,2.50 
26.193 

8.873 

Tim  is  la 

* 

100.00 

Ethiopia 

Eth  dollar 

SAshliUng 

do 

3H.61 
100.00 
100.  W 

Kenya 

ITganda.  

168.37 

22.04 

Congo  (L«opoldviUe) 

Congo  franc 

Pound 

72.  M 

Nigeria 

100.00 
50.00 
102.^1 

Ivory  Coast 

Franc 

do 

p«setm 

8ene«al 

Spain 

6,818 
2,383 

27.81 
39.78 

Subtotal 

761.61 

100.00 
38.81 

100.00 

100.00 
.W.OO 
50.00 

100.00 
50.00 
75.00 

100.00 

89.63 

891  ?< 

100.00 

38.  SI 

Nicholas  Feld: 

Italy 

Lira 

Not.  28 
Not.  29 
Dec     1 
Dec     3 
Dec     4 
Dec     6 
Dec     7 
Dec     9 
Dec   10 
Dec  12 

Nov.  29 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     2 
Dec     4 
Dec     6 
Dec     7 
Dec     8 
Dec.   10 
Dec   11 
Dec   13 

2 

Wi 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

31,250 
26.060 
12103 
354.68 
854.35 

7,500 

17. 14.  2 

12,250 

12,250 

2,995 

80 
80 
80 
60 
60 
60 
80 
50 
50 
50 

62,600 
aa218 
248.06 
709.36 
854.35 

7,500 
S.V8.4 
12,250 
18,375 

6,990 

62,600 
30.218 
248.06 
709.36 
612.72 

7,600 
35.8.4 
12,250 
25.103 

8,373 

Tunisia 

Dinar 

Ethiopia 

Eth  dollar 

EA  shilling 

EA  shilling 

Congo  franc 

"Pound 

"'\K'vf 



22.'64" 

Kenya 

loaoo 

Uganda 

100.00 

T-'.0« 

Nigeria             .. 

50.00 

Ivory  Coast 

Franc 

loaoo 

saoo 

Senegal 

Franc 

6,818 
2,383 

27.81 
30.78 

Spain 

Peseta 

ic;.  M 

Subtotal 

763.81 

89.63 

853.44 

Melvln  O.  Bensmn: 

Chile 

Rscudo 

Not.    7 
Not.  14 
Not.  16 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  19 

7 
2 
3 

204 
1,310 

saoo 

80 
80 
60 

1,361 

2.640 

15a  00 

•331.12 
100.00 
150.00 

\         475 

116.42 

1,826 

2,620 

160.00 

3,271.64 

Pern 

Sol 

100.00 
IMiOO 
900.  M 

DomliUean  Republic 

Peso 

f 

Do .^:. 

Guilder 

3,271.64 

909.80 

Subtotal 

681.12 

1,026.22 

1,607.34 

Marfam  A.  Ciameckt- 

Japan 

Ten. 

(not.    6 
Oct.    25 
Not.    2 

Oct.  as 

Nov.    7 
Nov.    2 
Nov.    6 

3 

9 
3 

18.000 

t03Z5 

.     286.88 

to 

80 
60 

64,000 

9,292.6 
860.64 

150.00 

460.00 
150.00 

7,660 

695.6 
200.00 

6, 866. 44 

21.00 

24.00 
34.88 

1,641.20 

61,860 

9.788.1 
1,060.64 

6,566.44 

Thailand 

Baht 

in.  00 

474.  no 
184.  M 

1,641.20 

Uoiig  Koitg 

Hong  Kong 

dollar. 
Deutsche  mark. 

Do 



Subtotal 

750.00 

1,721.06 

2,471.0! 

Pound 

June  11 
June  12 
June  19 
June  21 
JuDC  23 

June  12 
June  19 
June  21 
June  23 
June  25 

Marian  A.  Ctaroedci: 

England       

2 
7 

1 
2 
3 

17-17-11 

8,250 

718 

1,286 

31,250 

50 
80 
80 
80 
60 

35-15-10 

22,  7M 

718 

2,572 

93,750 

100.00 
350.00 
60.00 
100.00 
150.00 

8-19-5 
23.254 
179.38 
851.60 
66,173 

25.00 

1, 140.  70 

12.50 

32.70 

lft5.8« 

44-15-3 

85,004 

897.38 

3.  423.  6 

159,923 

12.1.00 

1, 4S0.  :o 

132. 70 
2.W.!>IJ 

Poland 

ZIoty 

Ciechfmlovakia 

Krona 

Austria      . 

8chlllln« 

Lira. 

Italy 

1 

Subtotal 

750.00 

1,316.78 

2,066.78 

1 

"1                      1 

»  Reflecls  return  o(  $18.88  (77  escudo«). 

RECAPITULATION 

i4iB0i(n/ 
Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent).. 60,583.76 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Chairman. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  eurrenciea  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  110,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name 

Appropri- 
ated funds, 
U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 

Total  amount 

per  diem, 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Transporta- 
tion. 
U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U.S. 
currency 

ToUI, 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

IfASTIB  RECimVLATION  BT  srBCOMHITTES 

Fiecutlve  unl  T.pglslatlve  Reorganliallon  Subcommittee,  lion.  William  L.  Dawson,  clialrman 

103.45 

852.  31 
1, 505.  01 
9,800.37 
5,660.00 

2, 196. 78 

2,599.38 

14,325.41 

7,796.64 

a.i.w.M 

IkliUtiu'y  Oixratioos  Sul)C<inmulCfe.  Ilcm.  C'liel  ilolifleld.  cliairnian 

4.104  3il 

ioreign  Oiwratlons  and  (Jovemment  Information  Sui>coinnilttee,  uDn.  John  E.  Mom,  chairman 

3,591.75 

27, 7 17.  .y 

Bpcdal  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property,  Uon.  John  S.  Monacan,  chairman 

J3,44«.M 

Tctal 

8,695.20 

17,807.69 

26,918.21 

48,421.10 

RECAPITULATION 

./4  ■!•«•< 

Foreign  nurency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) -^  44,728.00 

Appropriated  funds IIII"r"IIII""IIiri"'IIIIIIiriIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"""lX"II""""I"IIIIII"II"III""-     3,6«^* 


Total. 


TrBBTTART  18,  1966. 


48,421.10 

William  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


March  17,  1966 
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Jteporl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  110,  Ut  ae»s.,  89th  Cong  CommiUee  on 
GovernmentOperations,  SubeommtUee  on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization,  U.S.  House  of  RepresetUativet,  betwien  Jan  1  and 
Dec.  SI,  limo 


Name  and  country 


Elmer  W.  Henderson,  counsel: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 


India - 

Qermany 

France 

Bound-trip  air  transportation  for 
above  trip,  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  State,  Washlng- 
teo,  D.C.,  prior  to  departure. 

Total 


Name  of 
currency 


Yen 

Hong  Kong 

Rupees 

Deutsche  mark . 
Fnuic 


Date 


Anival 


Not.  11 
Not.  17 

Not.  19 
Not.  26 
Not.  30 


Depar- 
ture 


Not.  17 
Nov.  19 

Nov.  26 
Not.  30 
Dec.     6 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 

CUITBDCy 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


80 
60 

60 
60 
60 


60 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


86,000 
608 

1,080 

280 

1,086 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


236.11 
103.00 

22a  60 

70.70 

222.00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


16.060 
6a  63 

271.28 

74.00 

220.00 


862.31    2,196.78 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


41.89 
0.86 

56.70 

18.73 

46.00 

2,02190 


ToUl 


Foreign 
currency 


100,060 
648.61 

1, 321. 28 

36180 

1, 306100 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


278.00 
112.66 

277.20 

80.43 

267.00 

2,024.00 


3, 049. 09 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 

Appropriated  funds:  II.  Res.  100,  89th  Coog 


RECAPITULATION 


Total. 


Amount 

3, 049. 09 

103.48 


Februakt  1,  1966. 


— 3, 162.  54 

William  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fund.-^,  travel  authorized  hy  H.  Res.  110,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  SubcommitUe  on  Military  Operations,  U.S.  House  of  Representative^,  Jan.  1  and  Dee.  31,1965 


Name  and  country 

^-.  . 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amoimt 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ciurency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Boboommlttee  recapitulation: 
Hon.  Wmiam  8.  Moorhead... 
Mr.  Herbert  Robwk. 

Subtotal 

718.67 
786.34 

1    M\H  tit 

1.271.00 
1,327.48 

1,99a  67 
2,113.82 

Boo.  WUliam  8.  Moorhead: 
Japan   (returned  24,300  yen: 

Thailand  (returned  26  baht: 

Yai 
Bal 
Pei 
Pit 

1 

Not.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  1 
Dec  4 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  10 
Deo.  12 
Dec.  14 

Dec  18 

Nov.  29 
Dec     1 
Dec.     4 
Dec.     7 
Dec.    0 
Dec   12 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  18 

Dec.  16 

2 
2 
4 
4 

2yi 

3 

1 

IH 

2 

18,000 

1,032.80 

80.12 

3,638.60 

286 

238 

240.50 

16.960 

248 

80 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
50 

80 

11,700 
2,080 

804.80 
7,664 

678.26 
271 

132.80 
22.70 

376 

32.50 
98.74 
182.61 
103.81 
117. 79 
56.03 
27.54 
82.32 

76. 8S 

====r 

11,700 
2,030 

604.  «0 
7,684 

678.26 
271 

1S2.60 
22.70 

S78 

1 104. 89 

tit 

82.50 

$1.26). 
Philippines  (returned  187  pe- 

0  

08.74 

sos:  $47.98). 
Vietnam  (relumed  7.000  pl- 

iter  

182.51 

asters:  $96.19). 
Hong  Kong  (returned  HK$IO: 

$1.74) 

103.81 
117.79 

Hong  Kong  dol- 

India  (returned   440  rupees: 

Rai 

pee 

86.93 
27.54 
82.32 

76.53 
1,271.90 

Karachi  (returned  107  rupees: 
$22.23).                              ^^ 

do 

Egyptian  pound. 

United   Arab    Republic    (re- 
turned 2.30  Egyptian 
pounds;  $5.30). 

France  (returned  118  francs: 

$23  47^ 

Fro 

BC 

AWIne  tniasportatlon   furnished 
oy  the  Department  of  State  for 
•bOTC  ittnerary-ManlU  to  Sai- 
fon  to  Hong  Kong  to  New  Delhi 
to  Karaihl  to  Cairo  to  Paris,  to 
N«*    York,    to    Washington. 

Subtotal 

1,271.00 

Y« 

Nen 

60 

ft.  Herbert  Rol)ack: 

Japan  (returned  to  Emba-ssy 

I 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  24 

Sept.  26 
Sept.  29 

Oct.     1 

Oct     S 

Oct.     8 

Oct   U 

Sept.  34 

Sept.  26 

Sept.  20 
Oct.     1 

Oct.     6 

Oct.     8 

Oct.    18 

0«t.    21 

6 
2 

18,000 

2,000 

286 
161.80 

'W 

126 

att 
n-7-1 

80 

60 

60 
80 

18 

80 

to 

(0 

46,800 

1.477 

676 
168.80 

18.62 

280 

1.070 

n-s-8 

129.17 
36.02 

loaoo 

88.71 
2.84 

03.33 
218.37 
18a  00, 

11,640 

*2.8S 

88,140 

i,4n 

176 
168.60 

18.82 

280 

1,070 

1,  990. 57 

J*P^»"tatiTe.  61,800  y^en: 

Taiwan  (returned  to  Em- 
5»«y  repreeentatlve,  2,823 
dollars:  163.08). 

Hong  Kong  (returned  to 
Bute  Department,  $100.00). 

t'ingapore  (returned  to  Em- 
?S7  «l«aentatlve.  138.00 

,„**,»'ay  dollars:  $44.29). 
~^'"^®^  ^  Embassy 
f^ntatlve,  200.00  rupis: 

I«ei  (returned  to  Embassy 
{fgj^'"»"^e.320poun/s: 

f^inwjreturned  to  Embassy 
£f**"tatlve.400«ran^ 

°Sii.^ttt2r*r^t« 

V  Taiwan 

161.80 

36.02 

100.00 
88.71 

2.84 

98.33 

Malay  doUar.... 

Ru| 
lara 
Fr« 
Poa 

I 

l>ee 

el  pound 

nc 

Bd 

218.37 

isaoo 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreian  currencies  and  appropriated  fundi,  travel  authorized  by  //.  Ret.  110,  1st  teat.,  89th  Cong     Commith* 
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Name  and  country 


Mr.  Herbert  Roback— Con. 

boiuid-trip  airline  transportation, 
fumishea  by  Department  of 
State,  reading  Waohtnftton, 
V.C.  Tokyo;  Taipei;  Hong 
Kong;  Singapore;  Tel  AtIt; 
Parta;  London;  and  return  to 
Washington. 


TotaL. 


Name  of 
currency 


Sate 


Airlval 


Depar- 
ture 


Total 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.8. 

currency 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


786.34 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1-206-16 


1,327.48 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doUtr 

equivafent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


l.»6Lli 


i,uta 


VXBSUAmT  1,  19M. 


W11J.UM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  110,  1st  sesa.,  89th  Cong  Committee  en 
Gmerriment  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  betwen 
Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  19€5  j       r  ^,  «/wi«:c« 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

ArriTal 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doHar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
curroQcy 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

BVBCOIilirrTEC  UCCAFrrVLATIO.M 

Hon.  John  E.  Mom 

3.'iaoo 

350.00 

1,240.00 

650.00 

66a  00 

1,431.00 

1,250.00 

1,26a  00 

1,26a  00 

667.37 

812.00 

794.40 

794.40 

2,532.95 

1,13a  40 

1, 143.  26 

1,046.71 

79a  30 

790.20 

790.20 

2,200.30 

2, 222.  40 

1,144.40 

Hon.  John  E.  Moaa ^ 

*—• — — •- 

is.  78 
715.60 
715.60 

1,158.15 

Hon.  Koliert  P.  OriiBn 

---  --- 

2,496.00 
1,703.29 
2.477.71 
2, 785.  JO 
2,765.80 
21761.80 
2,857  87 
3,034  40 

Hon.  Torliert  H.  .MucdonalU 



Hon.  Henry  llektoskt 

V  Inoent  J.  Augliere 

716.60 
716.60 
716.60 

Michael  Qasso 

Anton  raplch.  Jr 

lion.  David  S.  King 

Louis  L  treed 



Total 

3,691.76 

6a  00 
6a  00 

9,800.37 

20a  00 

16a  00 

14,326.41 

27,717.53 

Franc 

June  17 
June  20 

June  20 
June  22 

4 
3 

■   ■       ■   ■ 

== 

Conermman  John  E.  Moss: 

France. 

20000 
1M.00 
794.40 

England 

Pound 

Round-trip  airline   transpor-. 
tatlon,    Washington,    D.C, 
to  England  to  France  and 
return,     for     Congressman 
Moes.  famished  prior  to  de- 
parture, by  Department  of 
Bute. 

704.40 

Subtotal 

L. 

6a  00 



35a  00 

794.40 

1,144.40 

Vincent  J.  AogUere: 

France 

Franc 

June  17 
Jane  20 

June  20 
June  22 

4 

3 

6a  00 
6a  00 

20a  00 

1^.00 

England 

Pound 

160.00 

Kound-trip   airline   transpor- 
tation,   Washington,    D.C, 
to  England  to  France  and 
return,  furnished  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  prior  to  depar- 
ture, for  above  Itinerary. 

— 

7M.40 

794.40 

1 

Subtotal 

5a  00 

36a  00 

704.40 

1, 144.40 

RECAPIT  ULATION 


J 


AtMia^ 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equlTalent) L144.40 

Appropriated  funds:  U.  Res.  100 "SSSS"S""SSS"SSSSS"SS'."'"S'"'"SS.'SJJS.'. " ""        U-"' 


Total. 


JXTtT  1.  1966. 


1,1«.15 

WnxiAM  L.  Dawsoit, 
Chairman,  Committee  cm  Government  Operations. 
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Name  of 
cwrcncy 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  dkm 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
oun«ncy 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctirrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equi\'alent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

otU.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon-  John  E.  Moss: 

Frane 

Not.  12 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  19 

Not.  15 
Not.  18 
Not.  10 
Not.  21 

4 
3 
1 
3 

245 
17-16-0 
17-16-8 
344.28 

6a  00 
6a  00 

8a  00 
6a  00 

960 

53-10-3 

17-16-8 

1,032.84 

2oaoo 

160.00 
50.00 

isaoo 

-60.00 

25a  00 
-50.00 

250.00 
-50.00 

100.00 

-laoo 

150.00 
-50.00 

-100.00 
60.00 

loaoo 

1.28L28 

107-6-6 

39-18-11 

1,682.34 

646.86 

120,656 

1,676 

768.02 

3,905 
6,600 

261.54 
SOa08 
UZOO 

244.40 
161.  72 
206.65 
62.50 
156.03 

6a  00 

105.04 
700.20 

2,  ML  38 

160-16-9 

67-18-7 

2, 87a  00 

l,44e.86 

264,156 

3,214 

1,258.02 

5,900 
8,459 

461.64 
480.08 
16Z00 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

DeDmark              ............. 

Pound 

4»... 

Kron* 

Reimbursement  to  U.S. 
Treasury. 

344.40 

Deutsche  mark. 

Not.  21 

Not.  28 

6 

200 

saoo 

1,000 

Belmbursement  to  U.S. 
Treasury. 

361.72 

Lira 

Not.  26 

Not.  29 

6 

31,280 

50.00 

166,260 

Keimbursement  to  U.S. 

406.68 

Treasury. 

Drachma. 

Not.  20 

Dec     1 

2 

1,600 

5a  00 

8,000 
311 

736 

Returned  to  U.S.  Embassy, 

142.60 

Athens,  unused. 

Frane 

Dee.    1 

Dec.     3 

3 

248 

5a  00 

Reimbursement  to  U.S. 

2Sft.03 

Treasury. 
Uadrid  fSnaln)         . 

Pesete    

Deo.    3 

Dee.    4 

2 

2,995 

5a  00 

8,990 

Betumed  to  U.S.  Embassy, 

100.00 

305.04 
790  20 

Madrid. 
Portugal          ........ 

Escudo 

Deo.    4 

Deo.    6 

2 

1.429.60 

5a  00 

2,869 

Transportation  famished  by 

Department  of  State  for 
alwve  Itinerary  (excluding 
that  furnished  by  the  mill- 
tar)). 

..............J... 

Total 

1,240.00 

— 

2,632.06 



3,772. 95 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 3  772.93 

Appropriated  funds:  Ooverrunent  Department:  Defense  (transportation) I"""        715.60 


Total. 


FCBRUART  1,  1066. 


4,488.65 

WiLXXAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  110,  1st  sees.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Information,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between 
Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966 — Continued 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Xamc  and  country 

Arrval 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

oanency 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin: 

Great  Britahi 

Pound 

Nov.  22 
Not.  28 

Nov.  26 
Not.  29 

4 
6 

17.16.8 
31,280 

60 
80 

71. 6. 8 
166,250 

200 
250 
-50 

100 
200 
-50 

71.6.8 
206,628 

4,676 
1, 612. 62 

200  00 

Italy 

Lira- 

80^626 

1,576 
}    777.62 

129.00 

62.60 
158.70 

790.20 

Reimbursement  to  U.S.  Treas- 

329.00 

ury. 
Greece 

Drachma 

Nov.  29 
Dee.    1 

Dee.     1 
Dec    4 

2 

4 

1,500 
248 

60 
60 

8,000 
060 

152.50 

France 

Reimbursement  to  U.S.  Treas- 

306.70 

Transportation  fumLshed  by 

790  20 

Department    of    State    for 
above  Itinerary    (excluding 
that  furnished  by  the  mili- 
tary). 

Total 

650 

1,130.40 

1,78a  40 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

;"*I^  9"™ney  nr  S.  doHar  equlTalcnO .  1  780  40 

appropriated  funds:  Qovemmeut  Department:  Department  of  Defense _ '718!  60 


Total. 


2, 496. 00 


FraBtTABT  1,1966. 

CXII 394— Part  6 


WnxiAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
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Ml 

betvttn 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Data 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Tota 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollaf 

equlralPBi 

or  C.8. 

currency 

Hon.  Torbert  H.  Maodooald: 

Malaysia  (Slnfapore) 

Malayan  dollars. 

Nov.  16 
Nov.  21 
Not.  M 

Nov.  10 
Not.  23 
Dec.    > 

3 

1 
0 

151.6 

1,0S2.8 

23-6-8 

80 
80 
60 

454.66 

1,033.8 

aoi-1-3 

isaoo 
6a  00 

46a  00 

464.65 

1,632.50 
201-1-2 

1H.Q0 
7«.0( 

AmtraUa. 

Pound 

aoo 

saoo 

Commercial     airline     trana- 

QuUders 

4,006.61 

"'i,"ii4.'io" 

» 

4san 

portatloo  fomistwd  by  De- 
partment of  State  reading 
Balgon-SlnKapore;       Stnta- 
pore-Sydney:   Sydney-New 
York;    New    Yorlt- Boston, 
In  tbe  amount  of. 

Lira.  . 

1,1I4.1( 

ConKreaaman  Masdonald  under- 
took invefUgatloo  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operatlona— Saigon  aa  per  above 
•eoountlnf. 

Hon.  Uenry  Helatoaki: 

Italy  

Nov.  12 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec     3 
Dec.     6 
/Dec   14 
\Dec  16 
Dec   17 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 
Dec.     2 
Dec.     8 
Dec.   13 
Dec.   18 
Dec   16 
Dec  17 

4 
2 

8 
2 

1 
1 

81,280 
82,600 

SO 
SO 

128,000 
128,000 

esaoo 

200 
100 

17,828 

1, 143. 26 
28.06 

142, 628 
126,000 

1,  Tit.  25 

Viim>«ia«M» 

n<nar 

228.06 

Bulgaria 

Leva. 

loan) 

Hungary 

Aoatria 

Fortat 

"hiotng 

2,400 

1,287 

717.80 

80 
80 
80 

0,120 

6.148 

2, 664.  78 

100 
200 
186 

480 
062.10 
215. 26 

10 

86.00 

16 

"o.eoo 

8,184.00 
2,870 

206.06 

Ciechoalovakla . 

Krown  . 

210.W 

U.8.8.R 

Poland 

Oermany 

Ruble 

Zloty 

Mark.... 

200.00 

8,250 
200 
200 

1,386 

SO 
60 
80 
60 

26,000 

320 

132 

1,866.61 

400 
80 
33 

a 

080 

80 

«8 

10.30 

14.62 

20 

17 

7 

898.06 

26,400 

400 

200 

1,385 

414  ffi 

10a  00 
saoo 

Tha  Netherlanda 

Oullder 

Round-trip  airline  transporta- 
tion fumlibed  by  tha  De- 
partment of  State,  prior  to 
departure,  for  above  Itiner- 
ary.    Original  flrst-clasg  air 
transportation        furnished 
Congreaaman   HelstoakI   in 
the    amount    of    11.201.16. 
Economy  elan  transporta- 
tion used  Instead  redndng 
transportation  ooet  to  174  KM 
plus    Arst-daas    fare    from 
Amsterdam  to  New  York  in 
the  amount  of  tl86.75  for  a 
total  of. 
(Tnused  airline  ticket  being  re- 
turned to  Department  of  State 
for  refund  credit  to  Committer 
an  Committee  on  Uovemmeot 
Operations.) 

saoo 

806.06 

4^ 

• 

">  jioent  J.  Aiigiiera: 

Fraooe 

Franc 

Not.  12 
Not.  18 
Nov.  18 
Not.  19 

Nov.  18 
Not.  18 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  21 

4 
I 
1 

* 

248 
17-1»4 
17-16-8 
•44.38 

80 
80 
80 
SO 

080 

63-11^ 

17-16-8 

1,082.84 

1.481.00 

200.00 
150.00 

saoo 

isaoo 

-saoo 

2saoo 
-saoo 

28a  00 

-saoo 

loaoo 

isaoo 

-saoo 

loaoo 
-saoo 

loaoo 

i.04an 

080 
63-10-3 
17-16-8 

688. 66 
800 

126,000 

8.000 

400 

2,008 
2,860 

2,477.71 

rirtiat  Britain 

Pound 

2iiaa 

Irtdmd                     

do 

••..-..-... 

itan 

Kroae 

taoo 

Beimbaisanieat  to  U.S. 

} 

10a  00 

Traaaory. 
Oermany 

Deutacbe  mark.. 

Not.  21 

Not.  28 

« 

300 

80 

1,000 

/ 


Baimbarsemaat  to  U.8. 

moo 

Traaaory. 
Italy 

Lira 

Not.  38 

Not.  as 

t 

81, 3M 

80 

lSflk2S0 

} 

Relmburaement  to  U.S. 

20a  00 

Treaaory. 

Oreeoe 

Franca 

Drachma 

Franc 

Nov.  20 
Dec     1 

Dec     1 
Dec.    I 

2 

1 

1,800 
246 

80 
SO 

3,000 
736 

/ 

10a  00 

RelmboraesMOt  to  U.S." 

loaoo 

Treasury. 
Madrid  (Spain) 

Peaato 

Dae.    1 

D«s.    4 

3 

3^006 

80 

6,000 

; 

Raimbursemeat  to  U.S. 

saoo 

Treasury. 
Portugal 

Dee.    4 

Dae.    6 

2 

1,430.80 

80 

3,880 

Transporutkn  furnished  by 

10a  00 

Department  of  State  lor 
above  itinerary  (excluding 
that  famished  by  tbe 
miUtary). 

Totol 



1.25a  00 



700120 
70a20    . 



BKCAPITULATION 


Ammid 


Total. 


%m» 


'■ebh    *«t  1.  ism. 


WnuAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total    *' 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cuiTcney 

Foreiim 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolliu' 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

)i!i;haol  Oasso  (assigned  staff 
'  member); 

Franc 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Not. 
Not. 

12 
15 
18 
10 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 

4 

3 
1 
3 

245 
17.16.9 
17. 16. 8 
344.28 

50 
50 
50 
60 

980 

63.ia3 

17.16.8 

1,032.84 

200 

l.W 

50 

I.IO 

-50 

250 

-50 

2.S0 
-50 

100 

150 

-50 

100 
-50 

100 

•       980 
S3.ia3 
17. 16. 8 

68a  56 
800 

125,000 

8,000 

400 

2,096 
3,850 

200.  GO 

Pound 

150.00 

do. 

6a  00 

KroM. 

KiMnibtirsciucnt  lo  L.S. 

100.00 

Treasury. 

Deutsche 
mark. 

Not. 

21 

Nov.  25 

S 

200 

50 

1,000 

200.00 

Treasury. 
Italy               

Llra_ 

Not. 

26 

Nov.  29 

6 

31,250 

60 

156,250 

Rplni!)iirsoiuent  to  U.S. 

20a  00 

Treasury. 

Draofama 

Fraiie 

Not. 
Doc. 

29 

1 

Dec.    1 
Dec.    3 

2 
3 

1,600 
245 

60 
60 

3,000 
735 

loaoo 

'tl00.00 

Treasury. 
Madrid  (Smiln) 

Peseta 

Dec. 

8 

Dec.    4 

2 

2.006 

50 

8,090 

Upinibiirapinent  to  U  S 

60.00 

Treasury. 

Fsm34>    ,  , 

D«c. 

4 

Dec.    6 

2 

1,429.50 

60 

2,869 

100.00 

si»ri;iilon  furnished  by 
iifpurtmeiit  of  Stale  for  above 
iiii.fniry  (excluding  that 
luniislicd  by  llie  niilitary). 

79a  20 

790.20 

Tota! 

60 

1,250 

790.20 

2, 04a  20 

KECAPITULATIO.V 

Amount 

Forelpi  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) - - 2,040.20 

Uovfmmcut  Dei)artmcnt:  Department  qf  Defense --- - - - - tl!'.60 


Total. 


FiBRUAKY  1,  1966. 


1 


2,755.80 

WnxiAM  L.  Dawson,   — 
Chairman,  Cormnittee  on  Government  OperatiOTia. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  110,  Isl  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
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Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount  per 
diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
tiu-e 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Anton  Paplch,  Jr.  (assigned  stall 

Hiciiilier): 
I'rioice 

Franc 

Nov.  12 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 

4 
3 
1 
3 

245 
17-16-0 
17-16-8 
344.28 

SO 
50 
50 
50 

980 

63-10-3 

17-16-8 

1,032.S4 

200 

l.W 

M 

l.W 

-50 

a.w 

-50 

250 
-50 

100 
150 
-50 

100 
-50 

100 

080 

53-10-3 

17-16-8 

688.56 

8oaoo 

125,000 

3,000.00 

490 

2.905.00 

200.00 

(irvAt  Britain 

Pound 

1.W.00 

Iff  land 

<lo 

60.00 

100.00 

Koimburaement  to  U  S 

Treasury. 
Oermanv 

Deutsche  mark.. 

Nov.  21 

Nov.  25 

6 

300.00 

60 

1,000.00 

200  00 

Treasury. 
Italv.. 

Lira.             .  .. 

Not.  25 

Nov.  29 

6 

31,250 

SO 

156,250 

200.00 

Trcisury. 

Dradima 

Fraiie. 

Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 

Dec.     1 
Dec.    3 

2 
3 

1,500.00 
245 

50 
50 

3,000  00 
735 

100.00 

l'r;mce "" "" 

Ri'bnburseiiient  to  U  S 

100.00 

Trc^i.'iurv. 
Madrid  (.'^palh) 

Peseta 

Dec.    3 

Dec.     4 

2 

2,995.00 

SO 

5,990.00 

50.00 

_       Trca.sury. 
Portaeal 

Fqpivkt 

Dee.    4 

Dec.    « 

2 

1,420.60 

50 

2,8.'i9.00 

2,859.00 

100.00 

Tr.nsi»,r!  |;,,„  ruriii>ired'i,y"r)c'-' 
|wl;.:.-,t    If    si:it(-    for    nlmve 
lui  -,ry    (..vliLliiig   that    fur- 
Wslicl  by  the  mllltarj). 

700.20 

790.30 

Tot;,l.. 

50 

1,250 

790.20 

2,040.20 

RECAPITULATION 


Amount 


r",;;'™  fwency  (U.S.  doair  equivalent) ^'219  21 

i«»erumont  Department:  Defense  (trai*portatk)n) y "°  °° 

Total \  2,765.80 


'SMUARY  1, 19«a. 


WnxiAM  L.  Dawsom, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Government  Operationa. 
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Name  of 
cumuicy 

Data 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 

Tnuuportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

ArriTal 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
dayt 

Foreign 
ourrenoy 

U.S.  dollar 
eqoi  Talent 

or  U.S. 

eorrency 

Foreign 
ourtency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 
ourrency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ouireiicy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolhr 

equlvalHii 

orC.8. 

ewnacf 

Hod.  D*Tld  8.  Kh^ 

Japan .. 

Yao. 

Nov.  38 
Dm.    1 

D«s.    8 
Dm.    B 
Dm.   10 

Not.  80 
Dec    8 

Dec    B 
Dm.  10 
Dm.  13 

8 

3 

8 
3 

3 

18,000 
388.68 

8,88&ao 

1.083.60 
161.80 

60 
80 

SO 
SO 
SO 

4a  800 
703.80 

8.666 

X06S 

384.80 

11X80 
138.38 

13X60 

loaoo 

83.03 

13,060 

saso 

86.28 
8.77 

88,560 
843.80 

81866 

X837.60 
364.60 

Hrtnf  Konf .. 

HoogKong 
PtMlar 

1*75 

ViMnam  (Salfoo) 

147.01 

Thailand  (Banckok) 

Bafat 

47X80 

2X88 

132.41 

Rlngapon.          .   .      

Malayan  dollar. 

12ZK 

Alrlliw   tnusportatlon   furniahad 

X23X40 

8J.9J 
9;222M 

by  ttM  Dtnartment  of  Stata  tor 
traTal    Baltlmore-Blncaporc,  r». 
turning  to  BaltUnora  tot  above 
itinerary. 

Babtotal 

SO 

667.37 

X3S0.S0 

Ji  857  J? 

Loah  I.  Freed,  Maff  mamlMr: 
Japan 

Yen 

PiMter 

Not.  28 
Dee.     1 

Dec    8 

Dec     B 

Dee.  10 

.......... 

Dm.     1 
Dec    8 

Dec     B 
Dec   10 
Dec  13 

8 

3 

7 
3 
3 

18,000 
380.68 

8.688.80 

1,082.80 

UL80 

80 
80 

80 
SO 
80 

64.000 

88a  SO 

18.406 
3068 

80«.eo 

8ieaoo 
16a  00 

31X00 

loaoo 
loaoo 

84,000 
88a  BO 

18.408 

808.80 

tIia(B 

Hoof  Koof 

Vietnam  (Saigon) 

812H 

ioa« 

KAM 

Thailand  (Banglcok) 

Babt 

Singapore ...  _ 

Malayan  dollar.. 

- 

A  :rllna     transportation,     round- 

X22X40 

trip,  Baftlmore.  Md  -Btngspore, 

by    tbe    Department    of   State 
prior  to  departure  oo  trip. 

Total 

80 

81X00 

'2,22X40 

l,OM«l 

PiiiR'   ta - 


io«a. 


WnxiAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operationt. 
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Name  and  country 


SubeoouBlttaa  raeaaltalatlco: 

Hon.  Mm  8.  Mooagan 

Hod.  CorMUM  KTOallagbtf . 

Hon  John  O,  Dow 

Hon.  William  L.  Dlcklnaaa.. 

Hon.  Jotin  N.  Krlenbom 

MUmQ.  Romney 

Norman  O.  Corniab 


Total. 


Hon.  John  8.  Mooagan: 

Veneioela. 

Colombia 

Pwu 

Chile 

Argentina......... 

Braill 

Trinidad 


Data 


Name  of 
currency 


Round-trip  airline  transportattoo 
furnished  by  Department  of 
SUta  for  aboTe  traosportatkon, 
WaalUngtoo,  D.C.,  to  South 
America  trip,  and  return  to 
Waahlngtao.  D.C.> 


Subtotal. 


OallagiMr: 


Hon.  Comeliua  E 

CotombU 

Pern.  

Round-trip  atrUne  transpartatkm 
fomtsbed  by  De|>artm«it  of 
8tate  tor  Latin  Amariea  taiTea- 
tlgatloni 


Subtotal. 

John  O.  Dow: 
Vrneioela.. 
Colombia.. 

Peru 

Chile.  

Arsentina.. 

Brasfl 

TrtaWad... 


BollTar 

PeM 

Sola. 

Bieodo 

Peso 

Cruseiro 

Wa«  Indlea  dol- 
lar. 


PeM. 
Bole.. 


BoHtw. 


Sola 

Eacndo 

Peso 

Cmattro 

West  Indies 
dollar. 


ArriTBl 


Depar- 
ture 


Not.  7 
Not.  B 
Not.  U 
Not.  16 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  22 


Not.    B 
Not.  13 


Not.  7 
Not.  B 
Not.  12 
Not.  16 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  22 


ToUl 
days 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


Not.  B 
Not.  13 
Not.  16 
Nov.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  22 
Not.  34 


Not.  12 
Nov.  18 


Not. 
Not. 
Not. 
Not. 

Not, 
Nov. 
Not. 


334 

80X8 

1,840 

304 

B,000 

110,000 

86 


882.6 
1,340 


3M 

883.8 

1,840 

204 

8.000 

114000 

86 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


80 


SO 


80 
60 
60 
SO 
60 
60 
80 


Total  amoimt 
per  diem 


Foreign 
ourrency 


873 

1,786 

8,880 

304 

18,000 

440,000 

170 


2,677.8 
6, 360 


673 

1.788 

6,800 

204 

18.000 

44a  000 

170 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


BOO 
380 
BOO 
BOO 
800 
BOO 
BOO 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


8.860 


160 
100 
200 
80 
100 
300 
100 


BOO 


ISO 
200 


880 


160 
100 
200 
SO 
100 
200 
100 


U6 


196 


198 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1. 102. 42 

1. 102. 43 
1, 102. 42 
1, 102. 42 
1, 182. 12 
1, 102. 42 
1,10X43 


7,7Bae4 


Total 


Fore  inn 
currency 


ia93 


I,0BL80 


l.OBl.SO 


1. 102. 42 


laBS 


873 

1,B80 

6,380 

204 

18,000 

440,000 

170 


U.S.  dolhr 

equiralmt 

orU.8. 

currrnry 


2,002.12 
1,482.  CI 
XOIB.f! 

1,«2U 
XaiB.42 

xoot« 


13,44&«« 


X872.6 
^3fl0 


673 

1.B80 

8^880 

304 

18,000 

440^000 

170 


ltt« 
1U.H 
MiN 

1841 
10841 

2oao( 
loaot 

1,081  M 


XOtCtt 


MD.U 


1,0M«) 


1,482. 42 


160.00 
110.B 
200.  OS 
SO  00 
10k,  00 
200.00 
100.00 
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Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency     • 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

ToUl 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

cnnency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Boond-trlp  airline  transportation 
Inmished  by  Deptutment  of 
eut«  for  above  transportation.' 

1,001.80 

1,091.60 

60 

BOO 

1,102.42 

X  002. 42 

Not.  7 
Not.  B 
Not.  12 
Not.  16 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Nov.  22 

Not.    B 
Not.  12 
Not.  16 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  22 
Not.  34 

Boo.  wmiam  L.  Didcinson: 

Both 
Peas 
Sole. 

ESM 

Pew 
Cnu 

ar 

3 

I 

1 
2 
4 
2 

224 

89X6 

1,340 

204 

9,000 

110^000 

88 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

872 

1,786 

^^«9 

204 

18,000 

440,000 

170 

ISO 
100 
200 
60 
100 
200 
100 

872 

1,080 

^^60 

204 

18,000 

440^000 

170 

160  00 

196 

ia92 

110  02 

Peru « 

Chile                       -  — -  - 

200.00 

do 

SO  00 

loaoo 

Brazil 

plro 

200.00 

Trinhliid 

We«t  Indies 
dollar. 

100.00 

Boond-trip  airline  transportation 
luralsbed    by    Deparlment    of 
etste    for     aix)ve     Itinerary — 
WMhIngton,  D.C. -South  Amer- 
ica trip,  and  return. 

1,091.40 

1, 091.  60 

Subtotal 

60 

900 

1,102.42 

X  002  42 

Eon.  John  N.  Erienbom: 

Pe8A 
Sole. 
Kam 
Pen 
Crvi 

Not.  B 
Not.  12 
Not.  18 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  22 

Not.  12 
Not.  16 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  22 
Not.  34 

8 
4 

1 
2 
4 
2 

892.6 

1,340 

204 

8,000 

110,000 

88 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

2,677.6 

6,360 

204 

18,000 

440,000 

170 

180 
200 
80 
100 
200 
100 

196 

10  93 

2,87X6 

18,000 

440,000 

170 

160  92 

200  00 

Chile              . 

do. 

60.00 

Arff^ntlna 

100.00 

BratU 

»lin 

200  00 

Trinidad 

WaHIndles 
dollar. 

loaoo 

Bound-trip  airline  transportation 
tumislit'il  l>y  Uepartnieiit  of 
State  for  transportation  (or  trip. 

1,171.30 

1,171.20 

Subtotal 

60 

800 

1,18X12 

1,B62. 12 

tlilM  Q.  Roroney: 

Bottt 
Pe«iL 

Sol*. 

gr 

Not.  7 
No*.  B 
Not.  12 
Not.  16 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  22 

Not.    9 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  2t 

8 

2 

4 
1 
2 
4 
2 

224 

892.6 

1,840 

204 

B,000 

110,000 

86 

60              672 
60           1,786 
60           ^^80 
60              204 
60<,     18,000 
60       440,000 
80   V        170 

160 
100 
200 
60 
100 
200 
100 

672 

1,980 

6,860 

204 

18,000 

440,000 

170 

16a  00 

Colombia    

196 

ia92 

iiaoa 

Ptfa 

200  00 

Chile 

ESOO 

PesoL 
Cr«a. 

do 

saoo 

loaoo 

Braill 

200  00 

Trinidad 

West  Indies 
dollar. 

loaoo 

Round-trip  airline  transportation 
ftnlsbed   by    Department    of 
State  tor  above  transportation, 
WMhington,    D.C,   to   i^ith 
America  trip,   and   return    to 
WMbingtoD,  D.C. 

1,091.60 

1,  OBI.  60 

Subtotal 

60 

900 

1, 102. 42 

2,002.42 

Korman  0.  Cornish: 
Venezuela 

Bollv^v 

Not.  7 
Not.  B 
Not.  12 
Not.  18 
Not.  16 
Not.  18 
Not.  22 

Nov.    9 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  24 

3 
2 

4 
1 
2 
4 
2 

224 
89X6 
1,340 

204 
9,000 

iiaooo 

86 

80 
60 
80 
80 
SO 
SO 
60 

673 

1,788 

6,880 

304 

18,000 

440,000 

m 

ISO 
100 
200 

80 
100 
200 
100 

, 

672 

1,980 

6,360 

204 

18,000 

440,000 

170 

180.00 

Colombia 

PeaoL 
Sola. 
Eaaa 

196 

ia92 

lia92 

Pern 

200  00 

Chile 

do. " 

60.00 

Amentlna 

Pen 

100  00 

Bradl. 

•Im 

200  00 

Trinidad 

Wast  Indies 
dollar. 

100.00 

Bound-trip  airline  transportation 
lomlghed by  Uepartmentof 
Btatt  for  above  transportation. 

1,091.60 

1,091.60 

Subtotal 

60 

BOO 

1, 102. 42 

X  002  42 

Pmruabt  1,  1966. 


WnxxAM  L.  Dawson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


Rfporl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  S6  and  H.  Res.  S36,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong., 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


'  Unuaad  portions  of  airline  ticket  have  bMn  returned  to  the  Department  of  SUte  for  credit  to  the  committee's  account. 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  coimtry 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  I  .P. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  r.s. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

H«l*y  0.  Staggers: 
France 

Oct.   22 
Oct.   31 
Nov.  16 
Nov.    9 
Nov.    8 
Oct.    26 
Nov.  21 
Not.    3 
Not.   6 

Oct.   24 
Not.    1 
Not.  20 
Not.  12 
Not.    B 
Oct.    28 
Not.  26 
Not.    8 
Nov.    6 

3 
1 

4 
2 
1 
2 

6 
2 
2 

245 

1,600 

286.87 

236.87 

17.82 

312.  50 

18,000 

17.83 

163.25 

50 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 

786 

14.80 

86a  61 

313. 78 

X82 

606.26 

80,000 

25.65 

301.30 

isaoo 

48.33 

148.46 

66.39 

6.r2 

07.00 

2saoo 

71.96 
98.30 

786 

1,700 

1,06a  43 

847.26 

XK 

721.78 

138,880 

80  66 

377.38 

150.00 

Greece .:: 

gj^n>« 

260 

200.82 

35.80 

8.88 
3a  61 

7.04 

6a66 

Honi?  Kong ::; 

186.06 

India 

Riwer 

73.43 

paq :.. 

rilMr 

6.72 

»-jtaiy ::: 

T.i« 

118. 47 

48,580 

6 

76.08 

18.48 

134.06 

14.02 

24.82 

115.48 

'•£»" ::::::::::: 

Y«il. 

384.06 

}««»n : : 

DUiar 

86.  B8 

Mbauon ■'' 

Ponnd 

123.12 

6250 
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Report  of  expendiiurt  of  foreign  currenciet  and  appropriaUd  funds,  travel  atdhorutd  by  H.  Re*.  SS  and  H.  Ret.  536,  1st  test.,  89lh  Co 
ComjmU4e  on  InterttaU  and  Foreifn  Commerce,  U.3.  Home  of  lUpreeentatwea,  Uivoea  Jan.  I  and  Dee.  SI,  1986 — Continued 


1 

Name  of 

Dal* 

PerdiaAfat* 

Total 

Name  ftnd  oouBtry 

AiTlVSl 

D»»«r- 

ture 

« 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
eurrencj 

U.8.  doUaf 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

0IIITBBC7 

Foreign 
cumacj 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

earrency 

FonHgn 

U.S.  dollar 
eqnival^t 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
eqolvalrot 

or  r.s. 
ciurfnoy 

\UUy»i» 

Dollar 

Nov.  14 
Not.  24 
Not.    8 
Nov.  20 
Not.  n 
Oct   28 
Not.    1 
Oct.   U 
Not.  is 

Not.  16 
Not.  36 
Not.    6 
Not.  21 
Not.  14 
Oct.   « 
Not.    S 
Oct.    22 
Not.  » 

2 
2 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
6 
1 

181.  51 

21&9> 

200 

2.000 

1,012.80 

460 

21.  TO 

17-16-0 

t,e>9 

80 
60 
60 
80 
80 
60 
80 
80 
80 

248.88 

4».86 

153 

1,286 

2^068 

800 

88.90 

78-11-9 

1,368 

8a77 
KMiOO 
38.26 
31.37 

loaoo 

98.88 

84.87 

220.22 

»1.37 

243.58 
488. 86 

uaoo 

3.666 

1,070 

36.90 

HM-13-9 

1.258 

19,574.90 

M)  7- 

Pram 

— 

lotin 

Syria                    -  ......... 

Poand 

Dollar 

M.'<S 

ILK 

ThaHftod 

T'tV-'v                              

Baht. 

Llrs 

1,000 
180 

77.48 
30  00 

177. 7» 
118.88 

T      '  ^  K    1^  Repubtk: 

I  :    t,-  :    K,  .U4(dom 

Pound 

do 

Doltar _.. 

M  S7 

23-2-0 

64.88 

2M.98 

31.J7 

Z174  10 

Uo      

lAf70.fO 

3, 174. 10 

yigm; 

Sept.  18 

Sept.  n 

Piihtotel 



1,730.90 

3,8ia61 

4.311  4] 

WHUamL.dHtnwr- 

3 

MS 

10 

480 

loaoo 

- 

48a  00 
3.321.20 
1. 169.  00 

490.00 
1,782.40 

070.(0 

110  00 

Do 

3,  an. 30 

830.00 

830  m 

nwttciirlmnd  

Fnme 

do. 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Franc 

Franc 

do 

do 

^pt.  2© 

Not.  29 

Not.  80 

7 
2 

316. 18 

248 

60 
60 

1, 160.00 
490.00 

37S.40 
100.00 

211.41 

France - - 

Do 

'i,'782.'46' 

44».~40~ 

lot  00 
445.49 

Dwx     1 

June  17 
Sept.  ta 
Sept.  XI 
June  — 
Sept. — 

Dec.    6 

Juna  21 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  a 
June  — 
Sept.- 

6 

218.88 

80 

■970.60 

228.00 

236.00 

F<ubto4«1 



098.46 

1. 278. 68 

l,«HM 

Oren  Harris: 

8 
2 

4 

._         ... 

80 
80 
80 

608 
390 

too 



124.00 

80.18 

110.80 

•86 
290 
800 

8,160.20 
3,331.20 

131 M 

Do       —    

N  18 

p-w1tiflrl«od, . 

lit  St 

Do..    ..      

T>o 

Deatschematk.. 
do 



8,180.20 
3,821.30 

797.08 
83a  00 

7*7.08 
880  00 

SubtoW 

802.77 

1,627.17 

l,IB.t4 

Franc 

Juiw  17 
June  — 
Oct    22 
Oct    28 
Oct    2t 
Not.    1 
Not.    6 
Oct  — 

Apt.  18 

June  21 
June  — 
Oct   24 
Oet   28 
Not.    2 
Not.    6 
Not.    7 
Oct    — 

Apt.  36 

Walter  Ro(«ra: 

franoe 

5 

245 

60 

1,226 

250.00 

1,328 

8,177.80 

38.6 

1,079.35 

11,883 

1,428.60 

4,318.20 

36800 

Do 

Deutacbemark.. 

Pound 

nhllltnf 

a,  in.  60 

790i30 

THtX 

T'nlt«^  KTnf^n™    ... 

3 
4 
8 

4 
1 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

38.6 

8,180 

1.0*.  85 

11.982 

1,438.50 

108.14 
300.00 
250.00 
200.00 

taoo 

108.  M 

Auatrta ._. 

1,287 

n8.8r 

200.00 

Rwtti«r1and...  

Franc 

250.00 

SiMln _ 

PeaeU 

CxTrfn 

210  ai 

1.408.80 

50.00 

Do  .-         ...    

Deutsclie  mark. 

4.3iaao 

1.079.28 

L079  28 

Subtotal..      .._ 



1,068.14 

1,878.48 

2,8W.62 

Bamufl  Kriortet 

rnli"'!  K'Inr'om... 

2 

n 

as-M-ii 

loaoo 

4.10 

12.88 

474.28 

40  00 

HI  a 

Do    

474  a 

ffpain 

Peeeta 

Oct   2» 
Oct   31 
Not.    1 
Not.    S 
Not.  10 
Not.  M 
Nov.  30 
Ap».  - 
Oct   - 

Oet  n 

Not.    1 
Not.    4 
Not.    9 
Nov.  13 
Not.  19 
Not.  38 
Apr.  - 
Oct   — 

3 

1 
4 
8 
1 

7 
T 

iO 
80 
80 
80 
60 
80 
80 

6,'9n.ab 

31,280 

71-6-4 

l.ZM.SO 

450 

2.006.13 

128,000 

loaoo 
8a  00 

200  00 

2saoo 
15a  00 

35a  00 
36a  00 

8,90L88 

31,280 

73-0-2 

1,224.50 

Mo.n 

2,888.03 
133,040 

naa 

Italy 

Lira. 

1800 

1-18-8 

iai 

laiiK 

Kraace 

2saw 

larwl 

Pound 

laaoo 

Ilmi  Kionc  .  .- 

Dollar 

3808 
7,040 

66.13 

19.86 

867.06 

3,018.26 

41011 

/•pan — —    _. 

Ten. 

3«a.H 

Fr«Me 

367.  N 

Do _ 

DratKbemsrk.. 

FniK .. 

Uratscho  mark . . 

3.  at.  a 

8iihtfi4ri         ... 



1,560  00 

3.981.14 

Skill  l< 

8MBW1  DevlaB: 

franca    ,,.       

Do.  .  .  ...  

June  17 

June  n 

8 



to 

918.00 

186.73 

"i'iTTOO 

TOOM 

915.00 
3,177.60 

390.M 

Bubtotai 

186.  7» 

708.30 

T,  071  86 
748.  M 

600.47 

728.78 

1,600 

gRs.n 

DanrM  K.  Sat««rM4: 

Uona  Kong 

7,072.86 
182.47 

2L900 
47 

1,  TOT.  TO 

M.78 

61.00 
11.  w7 

1,7«.7I 

!5o_.„ 

Yen. 

Not.  35 

tiar.  M 

Not.  27 
Not.  M 

NoiT.  27 

N«r.  34 
Dee.     1 

Not.  35 

3 

* 
4 
1 

388.88 

U,0OP 

194.96 

2,000 

80 

80 
50 
80 

580.63 

38,087 

681.75 

1,600 

97.73 

108.21 

174.83 

4a  00 

iai« 

Hpm 

180.10 

PhlltpptnM. 

P«ao 

W5.80 

T»iw«n _._ 

Nrw  Taiwan 
dollar. 

4800 

4 

Sabtots) 

420  77 

1. 878.  S3 

2,296.9 

Yen 

Not.  36 

Not.  It 
Not.  27 
Not.  at 

Not.  37 

Not.  M 
Dec     1 
Not.  35 

=3 

r.  •:  i  >^  '   i — 

3 

a 

4 
1 

286.18 

M,888 

1M.98 

3,000 

to 

SO 
80 

644.88 

40^800 

734.15 

1,680 

M.90 

118.  » 

188.28 
42.00 

225.07 

31,900 

47 

42.23 

•1.80 
1LB7 

780.98 

62,  790 

781.15 

1,880 

7,149.57 

137.  U 
IT4« 

riiHli«ilii  1 

P«Wl.._ 

MewTahran 
_  dollar. 
D^itache  mark.. 

■JOO-S 

Taiwan. . 

42.00 

Do 

7. 149. 87 

1,788.05 

1.78m 

Juae  17 

June  31 

........... 



„ __. 

438.81 

1.902.38 

2.34054 

WUliudCiirttn: 

france 

Franc 

i 

80 

838.00 

168.37 

825.00 

3.177.40 

667.54 

i.maoo 

1.363. 84 
3,688.26 

188.  r 

Do 

DeotactM  mark. 
Franc 

dn 

3,177.60 
822.84 
44140 
820.84 

a.a«.28 

790.30 
66.82 

102.97 
46.20 

844.90 

7»1» 

Do_    

Oet  27 
Oct.  M 
Not.   * 

Oct.  3« 
Not.    1 
Not.    e 

3 
4 

• 

80 
60 
80 

886.00 

868.60 

UOtlLlO 

68.37 
131.70 

isaoo 

134.1* 

■  l  IHllllMi 



nt-ti 

D«nma(k_ 

OdDfeM-.lM  ... 

Kmoa 

OuMtr 

1*6  » 
844.(0 

8ub«»ti4. 

518.44 

1.889.09 



2.jn.M 

"^■"■J 

1'    ■    1 

r  '  • 
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Reoort  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Rea.  36  and  H.  Res.  336, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1 
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1st  sess.,  89th  Cong., 
1965 — Continued 


Name  of 

currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

TranRportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

FOTeign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Glnin  Cunningham: 

June  17 

June  21 

6 

50 

1, 025. 00 

229.12 

1, 025. 00 
3,177.60 

229.12 

June, 1968 

Deutaciie  mark . 

3.177.60 

799.20 

799.20 

Subtotal 

229.12 

799.20 

J.  028.  32 

ned  B.  Rooney: 

Franc 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     3 

Nov.  22 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     3 
Dec.     8 

6 
2 
6 

4 
8 

248 
200 

60 
60 
60 
50 
60 

1,218 

400 

7,722 

12,000 

7, 147.  SO 

248.00 
100.00 
300.00 
200  00 
250  00 

258 

6Z00 

1,470 
400 

0,005.25 

15,392 

la  047.  50 

3,228.36 

300.00 

Deutache  mark.. 

SchUllng 

Peseta. 

100.00 

1, 373. 25 
3.392 
2.900 

3,228.36 

53.39 

56.62 

101.  47 

889.06 

353.39 

256.62 

Escudo     

351.47 

Do 

QuUder 

889.06 

Bubtotai 

1.098.00 

1.152.63 

2,250.53 

John  Murphy: 

Frano 

June  17 

June  21 

8 

245 

80 

1,225 

2saoo 

-1,226 
3,160.20 

250.00 

Do 

Deut«lie  mark.. 

3,160.20 

797.08 

707.08 

Bubtotai 

280  00 

797.08 

1,  047.  08 

W.E.  Williamson: 

Frano. 

June  17 

June  21 

8 

50 

1,058.00 

238.00 

70 

3,109.20 

90 

14.00 

797.08 

18.00 

1, 125. 00 

3,169.20 
980  00 
431.85 
74.100 
87a  00 

2,160.00 

35,000 

32,975 

86.00 

302.00 

2,462.00 
11,913.00 

■ 

250.00 

Deutadie  mark.. 

797.08 

Oct.   20 
Oct.   24 
Oct.    26 
Oct.    29 
Oct.    31 
Nov.    1 
Nov.    3 
Nov.    5 
Nov:    6 
Nov.    9 

Oct.    24 
Oct.    26 
Oct.    28 
Oct.    31 
Nov.    1 
Nov.    3 
Nov.    5 
Nov.    6 
Nov.    9 
Nov.  11 

4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 

to 

60 
80 
60 
60 
60 
SO 
60 
SO 
SO 

890  00 

431.85 

74,100 

870 

2,160  00 

35,000 

32,976 

85.00 

302.00 

2,462.00 

182.00 

loaoo 

118.56 
96.67 
71.67 
8&48 

120  56 
21.25 
93.94 
95.57 

200.00 

Switierland 

Italv 

do 

Lira     . 

100.00 

118.56 

Pound 

96.67 

Drachma 

71.67 

United  Arab  Republic 

88.48 

Ulnar 

120  56 

21.25 

Ubanon 

do 

SchlUtog 

Lira 

03.94 

95.57 

October  1966 

11.913.40 

1,823.70 

1.3J3.70 

Subtotal 

1.224.70 

2. 152.  78 

3.377.48 

Audrtw  Stevenson: 

Austria 

Schilling 

Crown - 

Oct.    26 
Oct.    24 
Oct.    31 
Nov.  16 
Nov.    9 
Nov.    8 
Nov.  21 
Nov.    3 
Nov.    .6 
Nov.  14 
Oct.    22 
Nov.    6 
Nov.  20 

Nov.  12 
Oct.    28 
Nov.    1 
Oct.    17 

Oct.    28 
Oct.    26 
Nov.    1 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  12 
Nov.    9 
Nov.  26 
Nov.    8 
Nov.    8 
Nov.  16 
Oct.    24 
Nov.    6 
Nov.  21 

Nov.  14 
Oct.    31 
Nov.    3 
Oct.    22 

2 
2 
1 
4 

2 

1 
8 
2 
3 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
8 

1.'287 

718 

1,800 

286.87 

236.87 

17.82 

18.000.00 

17.83 

153.26 

181.5 

18a  00 

200.00 

2,000.00 

1,032.60 

45a  OO 

21.70 

17-16-9 

60 
50 
50 
50 
60 
SO 
60 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 

SO 
50 
50 
50 

2,406 

1.133 

1.480 

993.38 

168.72 

2.13 

87.800 

28.68 

858  80 

239.86 

284.00 

90 

1,100 

1,910 

870 

31 

78-11-9 

93.40 
78.95 
49.33 

173.34 

36.87 

6.00 

244.00 
71.98 

116.96 
79.46 
78.89 
22.50 
27.75 

92.49 

96.67 

71.30 

22a  22 

170 

30! 

420 

137.06 

59 

2 

7,200 

S 

66.87 

laoo 

76.00 

6.60 
21.06 
14.00 
23.88 
12.44 

5.74 
19.89 
14.02 
21.82 

3.30 
21.11 

2.67B 

1,435 

1,900 

1,130.43 

227.72 

4.12 

96,000 

3a  65 

428.37 

249.55 

360  00 

90 

1,100 

2,065 

980 

32 

101-18-9 

19, 516.  50 

loaoo 

100.00 

Drachma 

DoUar 

63.33 

197.22 

India                      

Rupee 

4&3I 

IlM                         

Dinar 

11.74 

Yen 

263.89 

Jordan 

Dinar 

85.se 

Pound. 

138.78 

Malaysia 

Dollar 

82.87 

Netberlaiida 

Guilder.. 

100.00 

flvriA 

Pound 

22.60 

New  Taiwan 
dollar. 

Baht.„ 

Lira 

27.78 

Tballand 

186 

110 

I 

23-2-0 

19,  516.  50 

7.61 
12.22 

Z30 

64.68 

2,168.60 

100.00 

Turkey 

108.80 

Intlwl  Arab  Republic 

VdIW  Kingdom 

Do 

Pound. 

73.60 

do. 

Lira 

284.90 
2,168.80 

Subtotal 

1.689.08 

2,419.06 

3.978.14 

r«rt  Borchardt: 

Franc 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  18 

2 

348 

80 

290 

60.18 

290.00 
413.00 

6,334.05 
3. 312. 80 

69.18 

Supplemental  fare.  Paris 
to  Baltimore,  stretcher 
case. 

Bwltierland 

September  1965 

do 

413.66 

84.29 

84.29 

-.  .do 

Deutaehe  mark.. 

Sept.  18 

Nov.  19 

62 

216 

to 

8,8S4 

1,236.66 

1,236.66 

3,312.80 

827.99 

827.99 

SnbtoUl 

1.298.83 

912.28 

2,208.11 

WnUamJ.Dlion: 

France 

Do..... 

Hong  Kong 

Franc 

Deutsche  mark.. 
Hong  Kong 

doDar. 
Yen    . 

June  17 

"NoT.a" 

Nov.  21 
Nov.  27 
Not.  24 



June  21 

NovVw' 

Nov.  24 
Dec.     1 
Nov.  26 

6 
...... 

3 

4 
1 

245 

"■"286.' 88' 

18.000 

194.95 

2,000 

SO 

80' 

60 
80 
60 

1,225.00 
"660.63 

88,000 

770.68 
1,762 

2saoo 

96.49 

106.56 

197.61 

44.05 

'8,i69.'26' 
182.47 

21,990 
47.00 

797.08' 

84.76 

61.00 
11.97 

1.225.00 

3,160.20 

733.10 

60.990 

817.55 

1,762 

7,072 

250.00 
797.08 
130.25 

Japan. 

166.66 

PhiUpplnes...  . 
Taiwan 

Peso 

New  Taiwan 

dollar. 
DeutKhe  mark. 

300.68 
44.06 

Do 

7,072 

1, 767. 70 

1. 767. 70 

Bubtotai 

802.71 

2,672.60 

3. 366. 31 

Total 

== 

13,268.98 

28,664.48 

41,918.43 

'orelgn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equlTOl">')- 
^acR  9,  1966. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
41.918.43 

Haklet  O.  Staooers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 


ll 


H 


H_  CONGRESSIONAL  RECCED  —  HOUSE 

Rtporl  of  expcadilure  e/  foreign  airrencUt  and  avpropriaUd  ftinda,  Iravtl  authorized  by  E.  Res.  69S,  Itt  teta. 

(A«  Jtidieiary,  U.S.  Haute  0/  RepretenUUivet,  hetvemi  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name  md  eoantrr 


Hon.  WUllaB  T.  Cahil: 

Switierlud 

Bong  Konc 


Japan. 

Netherlaiuk> 

LeM  ttawi  ralBnd. 

BoMoM _ 

n<Bi.  Frank  Cbetft 

Prance 

Italy 

OcrmanT' . 

SwttMrland 


&>ain 

Netherlands  >. 


Subtotal. 


lion.  HaroM  D.  Doaoboe: 

BwUierlaod 

Qermany 

Italy 

Ireland 


Subtotal 


Hod.  OeoriB  W.  Orlder: 

/apan — 

Vietnam 

NaUMTlMda  >.. 


Subtotal. 


Hon.  Carteten  J.  Hinf: 

Braifl 

Artentkia 

Oermaay  ■..._ 


Bubt«tal. 


Hon.  Claik  IbeOrecor: 

SwltMrind 

United  dBfriem... 

BwltMtlaDci. - 

LebaiMn 

Tballaad 

SootbTI 
HoDgKo 


Japan 

Netherlands  >. 


Bubtettf. 


Hon.  WlUlain  M.  HcCuHorii: 

Bvitierland 

Ovmany 


Subtotal 

\    viixire,  Jr.: 
.:    V  illj 


JA^ItUl 1 

Netherlands' 

Lea  travel  refnnd.. 

Bubtotsl 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Hodlno,  Jr.: 

Japan 

UoD«  Cons 


Vtotnan 

TbaUan4__... 

Iwael 

Jordan. 

Italy 

Netlieitandi '. 


Bubtotal. 

Hon.  Byron  O.  Itogwf; 

Jaiwa. 

Uonf  Kong 


Vietnam. 
TkaUaod. 


Name  ot 
currency 


Franc. 


KODC 


Plaster 

Baht -. 

Ten.....^. 
Guilder 


Franc... 

Lira 

Hark... 

Franc... 

Peseta.. 
Onilder. 


Franc 

Deatsehe  mark.. 

Lira 

Poond 


Yeo 

Plaeter  . 
UniUtr. 


Ornfriro 

Peso.. — 

Deutsche  mark 


Franc 

Peand 

Franc 

Pound 

Batrt 

Piaster 

Hone  Kang 
doUar. 

Yen 

Guilder 


Franc 

Deutsche  mark. 


UoHK  Kong 
dollar. 

Plaster 

Baht 

Yen 

Guilder 


Yen- 

■3315"* 

Ptastor 

Babt 

Fimml 

Pwmd. ..... 

Dinar 

Lira 

Ontlder 


DaU 


Arrival 


May     S 

Nov.  U 

Nor.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  n 


Nov.  2 
Nov.  » 
Nov.  10 
fNOT.  18 
IMar  6 
Nov.  W 
Jons  — 


Nov.  28 
Dee.  2 
Dee.  4 
Dee.    » 


Nov.    1 
Nov.   2 


Nov.  SO 
Dec.  U 


Apr.  S0 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  27 
Dec  I 
Dec  * 
Dee.  t 
Doc    e 

Dec    7 


Nov.  28 
Dee.     i 


Nov.  13 

Not.  U 

Nov.  18 
KOT.  21 


Nov.  7 
Not.  II 

Not.  II 
Nov.  18 
May    8 

Nov.  2B 
Doe.  4 
Doc  7 
Dee  8 
Apr.  - 
Nov.  — 


Not.   7 

Nov.  11 

Not.  15 
Not.  18 
Nov.  21 


Depar- 
ture 


May  8 
Nov.  16 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 


Not.  S 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  IB 
Not.  27 
May  12 
Dec.     1 


Dee.  28 

Dee.    1 

I  Dee.     e 

Dee.  12 


Nov.    2 
Nov.  14 


Dec.  10 
Dec.  15 


Magr  5 

Nwv.  27 

Dec  1 

Dec  2 

Dec  8 

Dec  6 

Dec  7 

Doc  8 


Dec    2 
Doc     4 


Nov.  15 

Not.  18 
Not.  21 
Not.  M 


Not.  11 
Not.  It 

Not.  18 
Not.  20 
May  8 
Doc  4 
Dec  8 
Doc  T 
Doc    » 


Not.  U 
Nov.  U 

Nov.  U 
Nov.  20 
Not.  34 


Total 
days 


1 
U 


II 

5 


Per  diem  rate , 


Foreign 
currency 


217. 17 
2B&88 

1,881.00 

i,oaaL50 

18,000 


244.80 
81,280 
200100 
215.77 
217.12 
2,feSL50 


218.77 

20a  00 

31,250 
17-M-O 


ll,4U.0O 
1, 878. 00 


no,  no 

9.400 


^000 


tl&88 

20a  00 


286.88 

8^851.00 

l,aM.tO 

18,00 


181000 


s,8»i.ao 

1,082.80 
217. 12 
215.  n 
IMLOB 
17. 8» 
tl,2ia 


18,000 
28gL88 

1,851 

l,a«2.60 

3I8l7« 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ouiieucy 


saoo 

50. 00 
80.00 

8a  ee 
8a  00 


laoo 
saoo 
5a  00 
•0.00 
taoo 
laeo 


laoo 

saoo 
eaoo 
5a  00 


11.78 
2a  08 


5184 


50.00 

8a  00 


saoo 

50.00 
60.00 
SOlOO 
8*.  00 
50.00 
80.  00 

60.00 


60.00 
10.00 


5a  00 

sa.oo 
laee 
8a  00 


5a  00 
5a  00 

8*100 

5a  00 
5a  00 
5a  00 
saoo 
5a  00 
saoo 


50.00 

saoo 

saw 
5a  00 
saoo 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


1,303.06 
1. 147. 50 

11,554 

8,007.50 
64,000 


244.50 

26«,U00 

i.aaaoo 

1,942.10 
l,61ti25 
5,9*L0O 


828.00 

4oaoo 

165,500 

6a-»-2 


H,43&00 
21,811.00 


1,214.600 
47,000 


1.30&90 
0-7-0 

1,07A2S 
177.60 
400.00 
10,104 
286. 63 

2»,pOO 


879.26 

4oaoo 


1, 147.  50 

11,  564.  GO 

*,0»7.SO 
72,000 


taooo 

1.434.38 

l,SB4QI> 

2,186.00 
1,103.72 
1.206.15 

4saoo 

17.S25 
63,500 


90,000 
1,414.88 

11.564 
2,066.00 

7ian 


n.B.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.fl. 

currency 


301.07 
aoaoe 

160.00 
150.00 

16a  00 


981.07 


80.00 
400.00 

4oaoo 

45a  00 
360.00 
10a  00 


l,780i00 


20a  00 
108,00 
284.91 

itaoo 


714.91 


81.76 

aoaoo 


831.76 


680.00 
25a  00 


soaoo 


101.04 

21.0s 

26a  00 

67.91 

21.73 

140.08 

UW.00 

03.33 


904.02 


87.81 

loaoo 


187. 81 


200.00 
180.00 

iiaot 
20a  00 


7Qaoo 


250  00 
26a  00 

isaoo 
10a  00 
am  08 

300  00 

160  W 

60  00 

10a  00 


1.6601 


250.00 
26a  00 

isaoo 

10a  00 

isaoo 


Transportation 


ForviKn 

currency 


9.896.87 
(2,880) 


238.00 

66,842 
2, 381. 66 


4*4.08 
1,5^0.40 


6,529.12 


3, 38a  00 


is&ao 

6-»-8 


-17 


809 

1,526 


a^aaoo 

30,340 
9,085 
(3.006) 


4, 18a  00 


2,151.00 


2,9M.90 
9,843.00 


80,730 


19.27 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2,750.85 
<70aL30) 


1,058,65 


46.94 
106.95 
606.78 


843.96 


1,501.68 


9a.81 
888.88 


983.48 


1,81&66 


1.815.66 


66a  00 


65a  00 


16.42 
14.46 


821.  «a 


873.1 


117.98 
881.28 


990.21 


168.68 

109.28 

2,763.79 

(832.40) 


2,208.15 


11.83 


4118.18 


828.58 
2,737.21 


4,671.00 


166.91 


4.06 


Total 


Foreim 
currency 


l.M&O* 
1. 147. 60 

11.664 
1, 0*7. 18 

61000 
9. 896. 87 

(2,860) 


474.50 
316,842 
3,983.65 
1,042.60 
l,519.2t 
6,901.00 
1,038.26 


1,233.60 

3,968.4* 

165,600 

53-04 


11,435,00 

21,831.00 

6, 52a  12 


U.g.delhr 

f<10ivilem 

or  C.8. 

currency 


turn 
Ml  00 

laan 

IMlOO 

2,7Ml« 

(781  SO) 


1,214.000 
47.80* 

2, 20a  00 


1,466.20 

6-11-05 

1.079.25 

in.  60 

4oaoo 

10,684 
286.63 

33.600 
3.g6&17 


888.25 
1,926.08 


i.M7.ao 

11.564.80 

8,477.8* 

111.340 

0,936.08 

(3,006) 


94,360 
1,434.38 

11,664.00 
2,065.00 
1,302.72 
8,446.15 

48a  a* 

17,825 

62,500 

2,964.90 

0,843.00 


148,730 
1.4K18 

11.564 

2,066.00 
729.64 


^WlO 


9I.M 

SOlH 

Ml  78 

Mm 

moo 


mtio 


mn 
M.n 

MM 
U800 


1.697  40 

n.00 
i,Biae 

X 147  42 

&saoo 

B8H 

tnoo 


l,Si«i00 


&« 
ML  00 
87.  »l 

an 

145.  W 
MO.  00 

n.s 

88.n 


Licn 


»6  7« 

HI.S 


i.in.oi 


3oaoo 
laioo 

MS 

*7B.7» 

(83140) 


X9R19 


201.  n 
saoo 

15000 

loaoo 
300  00 
n6>( 
ISO  00 
taoo 
10a  00 

(C3.M 
2,737.3 


^721. 00 


41.M>1 

2saoo 

IM.00 
100.00 

1H05 
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on 


Name  of 
cnnvncy 

Data 

Fer  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
dasrs 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon  Pvron  0.  Rogers— Con.       . 
Isael — 

Pound 

Nov.  24 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  30 

Nov.  26 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  10 
Dec.     3 

1 

1 
3 
2 

4 

150.00 
17. 826 
150.00 
460.00 
215.77 

50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

l.W.OO 
17.825 
450.00 
900.00 
861.10 

60.00 

60.00 

ISO, 00 

100.00 

200.00 

isaoo 

17. 825 
6U.20 

ooaoo 

863.10 
7,500 

saoo 

so  00 

Jordan 

Diu» 

Pound 

Llra_ 

Frane 

Guiia*r 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Bwitierland 

Netherlands ' 

63.20 
7,"66»' 

20.62 

'"zoesris" 

17a  62 

10a  00 

200.00 

2.088.16 

Subtotal - 

1,450.00 

2,  278.  73 

1,728.73 

Uon.  IIert)ert  Tenier; 

United  Kingdom 

Poond 

Oct.    1.1 
Oct.    20 
Oct.    24 
Oct.    28 
Nov.    3 
Nov.    6 

Nov.  10 

Oct.    20 
Oct.    24 
Oct.    28 
Nov.    2 
Nov.    6 
Nov.  10 

Nov.  16 

6 
5 
6 
6 
3 
6 

7 

17-16-9 

1,200.00 

81,250 

180.00 

1,032.00 

286.87 

18,000 

50.00 
SO.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 

60.00 

107-0-6 
4.800.00 

166.260 

900.00 

2,065.00 

1, 721.  26 

126,000 

100.00 
200.00 
250.00 
100.00 

ioo.no 

100.00 

350.00 
(150.  00) 

107-0-6 

4,800.00 

166, 120 

900.00 

2,066.00 

2.021 

188,430 

300.00 
200.00 
266.79 
800.00 
100.00 
362.10 

636.17 

(isaoo) 

Zloty 

"'""9,'876" 

iKn 

luly 

Lira. 

Inel 

laraeM  dollar.... 
Baht 

Thailand 

Honr  Kon£. ... 

liong  Kong 
Ycn_.  ' .. 

soaoo 

63,420 

62.10 
176. 17 

Japan                 .    ..      

Less  per-diem  refund 

Subtotal 

1,65a  00 

i56.'66 

100.00 

150.00 
750.00 

244.06 

1  894.  06 

Ura.w. 

do. 

Pound — 

Dinar 

Pound. - 

NovVis' 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  28 

Nov.'2i' 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  28 
Dec  - 

'i,"356.66" 

300.00 

63,  24a  00 

2,250.00 

381,787 

Hon  William  C.  Cramer: 

Italy ' 

Tnrkey ~. 

Lebanon 

Jordan 

Israel 

450.00 

160.00 

17, 76a  00 

56.66" 

5a  00 

50.00 

6ia86 

381,787 

6ia86 

16a  00 

10a  00 
160.00 
75a  00 

^  Subtotal 



1,150.00 

6ia86 

1,76a  86 

Donald  Bcnn: 

Yen 

Nov.    7 
Nov.  U 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  K 
Nov.  2B 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  30 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  15 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  -2^ 
Nov.  au 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     3 

6 

5 

4 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
4 

18.000 

286.88 

3,851 

1,032.60 

236.79 

150.00 

17.826 

15a  00 
45a  00 

215.  77 

60  00 

50.00 

50.00 
SO  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.  0(^ 

90.000 
1,434.38 

11,554 
2,065.00 
710  37 
150.00 
17.825 
450.00 
900.00 
863.10 

25a  00 
250.00 

isaoo 

100.00 

isaoo 

50.00 

60.00 

160.00 

100.00 

200.00 

4,260 

■       -         ■              — 

11.83 

04.380 
1,434.38 

11,554 
2,066.00 
71  a  37 
150.00 
17.826 
513.20 
900.00 
863.10 
7,500 

261. « 
260  00 

Hong  Koug 

llonir  Hong 

dollar. 
Plaster 

Vietnam 

isaoo 

100  00 

150.00 

50.00 

60.00 

i-a  62 

100  00 

Tlwiland 

Baht 

India 

Rupee 

Pound 

Dinar.* 

Pound- -I 

do 

Frane. 

auilder 

'"""*""*"""* 

Israel 

Jordan 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

""'63."20' 

26."62' 

Swilterland 

200  00 

Netherlands  ' 

7.509 

2.  088. 15 

2,088.16 

Subtotal 

1,450.00 

2. 120. 60 

3. 670  60 

Yen. 

HonjKong 

Pta.'ster 

Nov.    7 
Nov.  11 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  21 

fNov.  24 
Dec.     4 
Nov.  26 
Dec.     7 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 

/Nov.  29 
Apr.  30 
Dec     8 

/Apr.  - 

t.Nov.  — 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  15 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  2.1 
Dec.     8 
Nov.  26 
Dec.     7 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     4 
May    12 
Dec    9 

_-^— 

0«n>er  J.  CUne: 

Japan 

Hong  Kong 

6 
6 

4 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
13 
2 

18.000 

£86.88 

3.851.00 
1,  ai2.  SO 
236.79 
150.00 
150.00 
17.  825 
17.  825 
160.00 
460.00 
215.77 
217. 12 
31,260 

50.00 
60.00 

50.00 
50  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

saoo 
,w.oo 
saoo 

90,000 
1,434.38 

11,554 

2,  065.  00 

71  a  37 

150.00 

450.00 

17.826 

17.825 

450.00 

4.10.00 

1.078.85 

2, 822.  66 

62.500 

250  00 
250.00 

150.00 
100.00 

1.1a  CO 

50  00 

isaoo 

60.00 
60.00 
150.00 
50.00 
250.00 
650.00 
100.00 

4.260 

11.83 

94,260 
1,  434.  38 

11,. 154 

2,066.00 

170.37 

3fil.R3 
250  00 

Vietnam 

isa  00 

Baht 

loaoo 

India 

Kupoe. 

150  00 

Ivael 

600.00 

Jordan 

p<mnd 

35.650 
513.20 

45a  00 

"6,"278."ii' 
62,500 

loaoo 

Lebanon 

63.20 

20.62 

170  02 
SO.  00 

Turkey 

Lira 

Switierland 

Frane 

Lira 

405.70 
971.00 

93  74 
224.98 

Italy 

i,  218.  72 

loaoo 

3.038.26 
7,509.00 

843.96 
2.088.15 

la  547.  26 

2,932.11 

Subtotal 

2,400.00 

3.283.28 

5,683.28 

Cruielro 

Peso 

Nov.  80 
Dec   11 
Dec.  16 

Dec   10 
Dec.   15 
Dec.   19 

Allan  D.  Cors- 
Braiil.... 

11 
5 
4 

110.260 

9.400 

210 

6a  00 

50.00 

6a  00 

1,214.600 

47,000 

630 

550.00 
25a  00 

isaoo 

1, 214. 600 

650.00 

Ariientlna.... 

47,000 
1.630 
2.200 

250  00 

Chile ;_;;; 

Germany "1" 

Escudo 

Deutsche  mark. 

1,000 
2.200 

276.24 
Ma  00 

42&24 

ssaoo 

Subtotal 

980.00 

826.24 

1  776.  24 

Rupee 

May  20 

May  20 

Chsrles  J.  Zinn:  India'  .. 

1 

17.00 

3.68 

17.00 

8.58 

17.00 

1  58 

Subtotal 

3.58 

8.58 

3  58 

Total ■ 

17, 138. 15 

24,411.46 

41,  644. 61 

C 

•  ■nUrl"'  *"''  "*'*  ^''*  "*  "oontT  ln<»eated.    Funds  shown  were  used  for  transportation. 
'uucuarge  was  made  by  the  American  consulate  in  Madras  to  the  Amcricaji  consulate  in  Calcutta. 


'orHgn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
***«ca  15.  19M. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amount 
41, 644. 61 

ElCAIVUKL    CELLEK, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


< 
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Report  of  expenditure  of_foreign  eurrenciet  and  appropriated  fundt,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  151,  lat  seM.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  o% 
Mereliant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dee.  SI,  19€5 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportetioa 

Total 

.Vtinie  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S.  . 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency^ 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolW 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Tboma*  Ladlow  Afhtoy: 
Ontat Pritehi.. 

Pound 

Mar.  n 

Apr.  10 

10 

17-17-2 

iO 

178 

600 

178 
3,010.40 

126 
3,010.40 

18,771 
7,640 

6M00 
6^830 

63,900 
7,180 

66,600 
6,690 

166-l»-7 

686.12 

7,277 

1,146.60 

SiOOO 

7,810 

600.00 

7a« 

iu.a 
7ta.n 

4X00 
402.00 

uan 

l,«lliO 

177.61 
1, 10140 

18600 

i.enio 

uaoo 
isaoo 
9oaoo 
anot 

uaoo 

2,17110 

Do               

Oennan  mark... 

3,0ia40 

763.00 

WUUain  3.  MaOllard: 

On»«t  Rrlteln 

Poond 

Apr.    a 

Apr.  10 

7 

17-17-8 

10 

US 

860 

Do 

Oennan  mark... 

3,  Oia  40 

9,420 
7,040 

11,100 
0,630 

9,900 
7,180 

12.000 
6,600 

762.00 

219.00 
402.00 

30.83 
1,064.60 

27.66 
1,802.40 

36.00 
1,680.10 

Paul  8.  Baaer: 
Iceland 

Kroner 

May  24 

JTune    3 

9 

%\t» 

80 

a^sst 

217 

Do      

Dutch  guilder.. 

Edward  A.  Oann*ts: 

Yen 

Not.    6 

Not.    8 

t 

18.000 

60 

64,000 

ISO 

^o:::::':::"::::":;::: 

Oennan  mark.. 

J.  RoanU  Tuteo: 

Yen. 

Not.   0 

Not.    < 

* 

18,000 

60 

64,000 

160 

Do 

Oennaa  mark... 

Bernard  J.  Zlneke: 

Japan 

Yen 

Not.   6 

Not.    8 

* 

18,000 

60 

6i000 

160 

Do.  

Oerman  mark... 

Thoraaa  Ludlow  Aihley: 

Auatralia. 

Pound 

Not.  28 
Dec.    8 
Dec.    6 
Dec    8 

Dec  12 

Dee.     > 
Dec     6 
Deo.     8 
Dec.   11 

Dec   14 

7 
3 
4 

4 

3 

»-17-l 

196.37 

1,894 

286.02 

18,000 

60 

60 
80 
60 

60 

166-10-7 

686.12 

7,277 

1,146.60 

6i000 

360 

ISO 
200 
200 

160 

I'hillppinea 

Pew 

. 

Vietnam 

PiMter 

Bone  Kong 

dollar. 
Yen 

Hong  Kooc 

Japan 

Do 

Dutch  guilder... 

7,810 

2, 173.  SO 

Total 

860 

a,««7 

9,639.99 

U,106W 

BECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent  > 


Januabt  18,  IBM. 


Amtial 

12,106.11 

Edwabo  a.  Qakmatz, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencirs  and  appropriated  funds   travel  authorized  by  II.  Res.  695,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name  and  country 


Jamee  M.  Hanley: 
United  Kingdom. 

Netberlanda 

Norway 

Oermany 

Switwrlaad. 

France 

Ireland- 


Total. 


Cbarlea  H.  Wilton: 
United  Kingdom. 

Netherland* 

Oermany.. 


TotiU. 


mold  Olaen: 
United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Do 

Oermany 

8witierland 


Total. 


Douglas  Mode: 

T'nlted  Kingdom. 


Netherlands. 

Norway 

Oermany 

BwttaerlaiMl.. 

Franee 

Italy 


Total. 


Name  of 
euirenry 


Pttnitd 

Oailder 

Kroner 

Deutsche  mark. 

Swiss  franc 

Franc 

French  franc... 


Pound 

GoUder 

Deatsebe  mark. 


Found 

Oullder 

Kroner 

Deuslcbe  mark. 

do 

Swiss  frane 


Poond. 


Onildtf 

Kroner 

Deotaehe  mark. 

8wlH  trans. 

Frane 

Un 


Date 


Arri\-al 


Nov.  16 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec  6 
Dec.     7 


Not.  12 
Nov.  17 
Not.  19 


Not.  12 
Nov.  17 
Not.  19 
Dec  4 
Not.  28 
Not.  30 


Not.  12 
Dec  13 
Not.  17 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Not.  80 
Dee.  6 
Dec    9 


Dp  par. 
ture 


Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  6 
Dec  7 
Dec.     9 


Not.  17 
Nov.  19 
Not.  24 


Nov.  17 
Nov.  10 
Not.  23 
Dec  6 
Nov.  30 
Dec    4 


Not.  17 
Dec  17 
Not.  19 
Not.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec  6 
Dec  9 
Dec  U 


>  Include*  local  transportatlen  for  entire  oontreerional  ddetation. 


Total 
days 


26 


12 


Per  diem  rate 


Foreign 
currency 


17-17-2 
180 
366 
300 

216 
246 
246 


17-17-2 
180 
200 


17-17-2 
180 
366 
200 
200 
310 


17-17-2 
17-17-2 
180 
386 
200 
216 
346 
31.260 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

curreocy 


80 
60 
60 
60 
60 
M 
60 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


86-13-0 

300 

1,424 

1,400 

1,080 

490 

736 


80-3-0 

360 

1,000 


360 
1,424 

200 
1,400 
1,080 


89-3-3 

63-11-4 
360 
1,434 
1,600 
1,080 
1,128 

126.000 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eurreney 


100 
100 
200 
360 
260 
100 
160 


1,260 


260 
100 
260 


600 


260 
100 
200 
60 
360 
260 


1.200 


260 
160 
100 
200 

400 
280 
280 
200 


1,800 


Transportatioo 


Foreign 
currency 


2,878 


2,044 


3,683 


•409.8.4 


1,676 
4,646 
3,009 
1,377 
736 
186,260 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctirrency 


804 


611 


611 


•70 


406 
037 
707 
319 
160 
260 


8,739 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


86-13-0 

300 

1,424 

8,778 

1,080 

490 

735 


U.S.doUtf 

eqalTslHit 

crU.8. 

eurraoey 


100 
100 
200 
W 
2» 
100 
ISO 


89-3-9 

360 

3,044 


89-3-9 

3fiO 

1.424 

200 

4,082 

1,080 


499-8-7 
63-11-4 
2,080 
6,970 
4.460 
2.467 
1.718 
281,260 


1.844 


2S) 
100 
761 


1.111 


2i 
100 

■M 
SO 

I.  wo 

216 
1.8T0 


1,« 

uo 

M 

S7 

Lit: 

M 
400 
430 
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on 


• 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

N'amc  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctirrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctirrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equi^'alent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

ctirrency 

TUliam  A.  Irvine: 

ri.itod  Kingdom 

Pound 

Nov.  12 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  6 
Dec    9 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec     6 
Dec.     9 
Dec  17 

S 
2 

17-17-2 
180 
356 
200 
216 
245 
31.260 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 
50 

89-3-9 
360 
1,424 
1,400 
1.080 
1,225 
250,000 

250 
100 
200 
850 
250 
250 
400 

89-8-9 

380 

1,424 

4,067 

1,080 

1,225 

281,250 

250 
100 
200 

NotluTlands 

OulMcr 

\orway 

Kroner 

Deutsche  mark. 

BwlM  franc 

Frane 

2.670 

687 

Swil/erlaiid 

2.'iO 
250 
400 

Italy 

Llr». 

Total 

36 

6 
3 
2 

1,800 

130 
75 
25 

607 
26 

2,487 

1.032 
2.207 

Thii(MousJ.  Dulski: 

Italy               

....do 

Not.  8 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  17 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 

13,625 

8-lM 

60 

21  66 
25 

laso 

R1.200 

26-14-0 

100 

16,402 

97,602 

26-14-0 

100 

3,720 

(inat  lirilain 

Pound 

\Ve<t  (iermany 

DeuUclio  mark. 
GuiWer 

Kuund  trip  transportation: 
To  Europe... 

3.720 

1,032 

2,207 

To  Vietnam. furnisliod 

U.S.tlollars 

by  Department  of 
Defense. 

Total 

11 

230 

3,265 

3,4«5 

RECAPITULATION 

Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 'j  jn 

Appropriated  funds:                                                                                                                                                   "*              " ' 

Govcmimnt  Department:  Department  of  Defense .  2,207 


Total. 


3,496 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  aid  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  595,  Isl  sess.,  89lh  Cong.,  Com.mUlee  on 
Post  Office  and  Citil  Service,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 — Continued 


Kerne  of 
dirrency 

Date 

Per  diem  rale 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

ToUl 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Fbreign 
ciarency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  A 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ctirrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

CUITCDCy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Junes  n.  Morrison: 

Vnlled  Kingdom 

Pound 

Nov.  12 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  6 
Dec.     9 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     9 
Dec.   12 

6 
2 

4 
7 
6 

4 
4 

17-17-2 
180 
356 
200 
216 
246 

31,250 

60 
60 
50 
50 
50 
80 
50 

80-3-9 

360 

1,424 

1,400 

1,0«) 

980 

125.000 

250 
100 
200 
350 
250 
200 
200 

89-3-9 

360 

1,424 

.4,070 

1,080 

980 

128,000 

260 
100 
200 
1,017 
280 
200 
200 

Nettierlands 

Ouikler 

Norway    

Kroner _ 

(iermany        

Deut*liemark. 

fiwiasfrunc 

Frane.— 

2,670 

667 

fwltzerland 

France 

Italy 

Lira._ 

Total 

31 

1.550 

667 

2,217 

Pound 

Not.  12 
Nov.  17 
Not.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec.    8 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Not.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     6 
Dec.     9 

John  n.  Marllny: 

I'niifd  Kingdom 

6 
2 
4 
7 
6 
6 

17-17-2 
•    180 
356 
200 
216 
246 

50 
60 
60 
50 
50 
60 

89-3-9 
180 
1,424 
1,200 
1,060 
1,226 

250 
60 
200 
300 
250 
260 

89-3-9 
180 
1,424 
8,487 
1.080 
1,228 

260 
50 
200 
871 
260 
280 
87 

Netherlands 

Ouikler.... 

Norway 

Kroner 

(iermany 

Deutarhe  mark.. 

Swiai  franc 

Frtuw. 

2,287 

671 

Bwiuerland 

France 

U.S.  dollar 

37 

ToUl 

28 

1,300 

608 

1,906 

RECAPITULATIO.N 


Ammtnt 


Fmlm  currency  (T'.S.  dolliu-  oquivalenQ i  oti 

Approiirlated  funds:  U.  Kes.595..- "' '   m 


Toul. 


37 
1,908 


^port  of 


expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  595,  Isl  sess.,  S9lh  Cong.,  Committee 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  U.S.  House  of  RrpresentcUivcs,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 — Continued 


on 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
correucy 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

ToUl 

.Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
(lays 

Foseipn 
curacncy 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 
•    or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivaksDt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

*"»«  W.  Johnson: 

;;  "'d  Kingdom. 

Found 

Not.  12 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
-Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec    i 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     8 
Dec.     9 

6 
2 
4 

7 
6 

6 

17.17.2 
IM) 
356 
200 
216 
246 

80 
50 
50 
50 
SU 
80 

89.3.9 

360 

1,424 

260 
100 
200 
350 
250 
250 

89.3.9 
300 
1,424 
3,087 
1,080 
1.226 

''50 

^^'      Tlauds ...„ 

Ouilder. 



lUO 

^  '^  iV 

Kroner... 

2U0 

•  rland-IIII 

Deutarhe  mark. 

Swisilranc 

Fraiw. 

2,287 

671 

921 

250 

^  -'iiA- 

250 

Total 

28 

1,400 

871 

1  971 





ll 
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Committtt  o% 


Poat  Office  ana  Civil  Service 

,  U.S.  f 

louse  of 

Repreeentativet,  belu>een 

Jan.  1 

and  Dee.  • 

91,  1966 

— Contmi 

i«d 

Name  of 
eumnoy 

Date 

Per  dtem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  aad  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doDar 
eqniTalent 

or  U.S. 

ourrvney 

Forelcn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
eqniTalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

ForeiKn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelcn 
currency 

U.S.  dolkr 

eqnlTilent 

or  U.S. 

eumncy 

Joe  R.  Pool; 

TTnltAd  IClnrdflm 

Pound  

Not.  19 
Not.  38 
Not.  80 
Dee.     6 

Not.  n 
Not.  80 
Deo.     8 
Dee.    9 

4 
7 
8 
6 

17-17-2 
200 
216 
346 

80 
80 
60 
60 

8»-e-« 

1,880 
1,080 
1,236 

166 
384 

280 
380 

17-0-8 
2^132 

47 
838 

78-7-2 
8, 663 
1,080 
1,238 

711 

Oenn»ny 

Swltterlaad „ 

France 

Denticbe  mark. 

Swlas  iranc 

Franc 

W7 
2M 
2» 

21 

1,060 

260 
100 
200 
380 
280 
200 
200 

680 
««" 

1.(30 

Pound 

OuOder 

Deutsetiemark.. 

Bwlar  franc 

Fniie 

Not.  12 
Not.  17 
Not.  19 
Not.  28 
Not.  30 
Dec     8 
Dec    9 

Not.  17 
Not.  19 
Not.  28 
Not.  30 
Dec.     6 
Dec     0 
Dec.   12 

'■"'3,'«76' 

8»-8-9 

360 

1,434 

4,070 

1,080 

980 

126,000 

Dominick  V.  Ptnleli: 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlends 

Norway 

Oermany 

6 
2 

4 
7 
6 

17-17-2 
180 
366 
200 
216 
348 
31.260 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

aft  11   ft 

Wf^F~W 

8«0 

1,434 

1,400 

l.OBO 

080 

126,000 

280 
100 

no 

1,017 
290 

France 



200 

Italy 

Ur*. 

200 

Total 

81 

1,860 

607 

2,117 



Jakkb   H.   MoRRISOIf, 

Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


4,  19M. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currenciea  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  t7S,  1st  sess.,  89th  Cong.,  CommitUt  on 

Public  Works,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


Name  of 
eurrency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Forvign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forelcn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dolkr 

equi  Talent 

or  U.S. 

CUfKDCy 

John  C.  Klacsyn^t: 

Peru                     .........  

Bol 

May  16 

May  31 

7 

1,«40 

6a  00 

0l880 

S8a0O 

8,668.02 
2,783.60 

3,888.02 
2,704 

3,868.02 
2,704 

8,886.03 
2,704 

132.66 
602.21 

182.66 
679.74 

'      182.68 
679.74 

132.68 

679.74 

12,988.02 
2,783.60 

7. 878. 02 
2,704 

12,938.02 
2,704 

12,088.02 
2,704 

482.(9 

Dentaehe  mark. 
Sol 

082.21 

Kenneth  J.  Oray: 

Peru           

May  19 

May   31 

8 

1.840 

8a  00 

4,020 

18a  00 

282.U 

<  (PflnAnT 

DeutsctM  mark. 
Sot 

67S.74 

Frank  M.  C^k: 

PfCU     

May  U 

May  31 

7 

1.840 

6a  00 

9,380 

38a  00 

48IU 

DaatMtaamark. 
Bel 

679.74 

I,iindon  Mitchell: 

Peru                    

May  18 

May  31 

7 

1,840 

saoo 

9,380 

86a  00 

48168 

Oermany 

Deatacbe  mark. 

879.74 

RiiMotal 

"*' 

1,300.00 

3naoo 

8,363.00 

4,462.0) 

Oeorte  H.  Fallon: 
Spain 

Peaeta 

Oct.    80 
Not.    1 
Not.  14 
Not.    2 

NOTT.     > 

Not.  11 

Oct.    39 
Not.    1 
Not.  17 
Not.    8 
Not.  10 
Not.  18 

6 

3,096.80 

6a  00 

17,073.00 

r,»78.ao 

300.00 

do 

Do 

Franoa 

do 

Ftmi* 

1 
S 

8 

344.60 
81, 28a  00 

218.78 

saoo 
«aoo 
8a  00 

244.80 

260,ooaoo 

647.84 

8a  00 
4oaoo 
18a  00 

186.37 
70,81X80 

27.  si 
11Z80 

886.77 

820,81Z8O 

647.34 

i826.92 

6,991.00 

77.  M 

Italy    

Lira 

(UM 

M^lt  «Ari*n^ 

Franc 

.  isaoo 

4.836.93 

1.308.18 

1,206  It 

Roliert  K.  Jooaa: 

Peaeta  

Oct.   20 
Not.    1 
NaT.    2 
Not.  14 
Not.    8 
Not.  11 
Not.  18 
Not.  32 
Not.  26 

Oct.    39 
Not.    1 
Not.    S 
Not.  17 
Not.  10 
Not.  13 
Not.  21 
Not.  24 
Not.  38 

3 

3,996.80 

6a  00 

8,991.00 

loaoo 

loaoo 

Do. 

Tranot              .  .  .....      .... 

do 

Franc 

t 

344.60 

6a  00 

1,22&W 

28a  00 

186.27 

37.81 

1,361.27 

277.81 

Do. 

do 

lUly              

L*a 

8 
8 

4 
8 
3 

31, 28a  00 
216.78 
17-lft-3 
17-16-a 
17-16-8 

80.66 
8a  00 
8a  00 
saoo 
8a  00 

28O,00a0O 

647.34 

71-7-8 

83-10-6 

86-13-8 

4oaoo 
18a  00 
2oaoo 
itaoo 
loaoo 

70, 8a  80 

113.80 

320,31180 

647.34 

03-4-0 

83-10-8 

36-12-3 

4,431.20 

828.68 

7.218.00 

2,784.80 

79,280.00 

6,629.00 

6,991.00 

'"380.' 77 

320, 812.  {O 

12,076.80 

2,449.40 

14,9n.80 

■"mo."  77 

2a^8«3.80 

481.86 

4,948.92 

Ml  SO 

moo 

Pound 

31-17-6 

61.06 

201.  o> 

BeoUand 

Ireland                    . ,      .... 

do 

do  ..      .  . 

IMOO 

loaoo 

Oennaay 

John  C   Khietynaicl: 

France                .  .... 

Deatacbe  mark.. 
Fraae 

4.431.20 

90.66 

718.00 

178.80 

16, 780.  DO 

880.00 

'"""ia6.'27 

70, 31Z  80 

1. 676.  80 

2,440.40 

""'"i86."J7 

T0,81ia0 

1, 107.  83 

18.80 
11.00 

6.98 
36.80 

9.00 

27."8i 

112.80 

62.86 

612.88 

t7."8i 

113.80 

l.|7.M 

Dec    8 

Dec  10 
Dec   13 
Dec   14 
Dec  16 

Oct.    29 
Not.    1 
Not.    2 
Not.    8 
Not.  11 

Dee.  10 
Dec.   18 
Dec.   14 
Dec.   16 
Dec.   18 

Oct.    29 
Not.    1 
Not.    8 
Not.  U 
Not.  18 

8 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

i 

8 

7 

346.00 

3, 26a  00 

1.288.00 

31, 280. 00 

2,906.00 

2,996.80 

"""'iii'w 

81, 28a  00 
1,800.00 

80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
8.000 

8a  00 

80.00 

86."66 

80.00 
80.00 

788.00 

^  800. 00 

2, 87a  00 

62,800.00 

^99aoo 

8,991.00 

"'"iii'so 

260,00a00 

ia8oaoo 

18a  00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.  oo 

86."66 

4oaoo 

36a  00 

JUso 

Poland           .. 

ftety 

an.  00 

Anitrta 

Bchining 

Lira... 

tiom 

lUlT        

IJHO 

Spain               

Peaeta 

100.00 

William  C.  Cramer 

Spain 

Do 

France  ....................... 

do 

do 

Fr^m" 

100.00 

77.M 

811 « 
40155 

611 » 

Italy        

Lha 

Greece 

Oermany 

John  C.  Kunkel: 

Spain . 

Do 

Do 

Drachma 

Deutacbe  mark. 

Peaeta 

do 

do 

Frano  , 

Oct.   20 
Not.    1 
Not   14 
Not.    2 
Not.    8 
Not.  13 

Oct.    29 
Not.    1 
Not.  16 
Not.    3 
Not.    7 
Not   14 

6 

i 

a 

a 

3,996.60 

""iii'M 

81,380.00 
Z1L78 

saoo 
e6."66 

80.00 

6a  oc 

14,«n.80 

"'"'34i"M 

188,260.00 
481.86 

38a  00 

saoo 

380.00 
100.00 

280.00 
77.H 

36in 

100.00 
1,2»1' 

Italy 

Lira 

SwlUerland 

Oermany ....... 

Deutacbe  mark. 

4,'046.92 

i;a6.i7 

B^fort  of  expenditure  of  foreian  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Ret.  g73,  1st  seas.,  89th  Cong.,  Committee  on 
Pubhc  Works,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  /9(J5— Continued  '-""•'""•ee  on 


Name  and  country 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Totul  amount 
jier  diem 

Tran-jportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U..<?.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U..'!. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.,"!.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Richard  J.  Sullivan: 

Peaeta 

Oct.  29 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  3 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  12 

Oct.  29 
Not.  1 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  2 
Not.  3 
Nov.  11 

Oct.    29 

Not.    1 
Nov.    3 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  13 

Oct.    29 
Nov.    1 
Nov.  17 
Nov.    3 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  13 

2 

%99S.80 

80.00 

8,901.00 

loaoo 

^  991. 00 

Do 

i^o 

Franc 

Lb*.. 

loaoo 

France 

Italy- 

i 

8 
2 

1 

6 

i 

8 
3 

244.80 

31.  28a  00 

218.78 

2oaoo 

2.908.80 

244.80 

31.280.00 

218.78 

50.00 
80.00 

saoo 

80.00 

saoo 

80.66 

saoo 
saoo 

244.80 

280. 000.  00 

431.86 

2oaoo 

17,078.00 

"     "244."s6 

280,000.00 

647.34 

80.00 
400.00 

loaoo 
saoo 

aoaoo 
56.66 

400.00 

isaoo 

136.27 
117,012.80 

27.81 
187.22 

38a  77 

387,012.80 

431.66 

4, 48a  40 

17,978.00 

■"886."77 

32a31ZS0 

647.34 

4,780.92 

6,991.00 

77.8i 

Rwltr.4*rland - 

Franc 

887.22 

Deotsche  mark.. 
Pearta  . 

loaoo 

Undon  Mitchell: 

4, 28a  40 

"'"l36."27 
70, 312.  SO 

1,009.48 

27."8i 

112.50 

1,119.46 

Do 

Do 

France 

Italy 

FrMc 

Lira. 

soaoo 

77.81 

Bwttterland 

Franc 

612.80 
180.00 

Clitton  W.  Enfield: 

Spain 

Do 

.r-SS:.;::::::: 

Oct.  29 
Nov.  1 
Not.  2 
Not.  3 
Not.  11 
Not.  12 

Oct.    29 
Nov.    1 
Nov.    3 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  13 

2 

2;  998. 80 

saoo 

6,001.00 

10a  00 

4,~7S6."92 

i.i87.48 

1, 187.  43 

loaoo 

France 

Italy 

Fnte. 

Lll*. 

1 
8 
2 

1 

244.80 

31, 28a  00 

218.78 

2oaoo 

saoo 

80.00 
80.00 

saoo 

244.80 

2so,ooaoo 

431.86 

2oaoo 

s6."66 

400.00 
100.00 

saoo 

"""i38."27 

117,012.50 

1,006.00 

2,418.60 

27."8i 

187.22 
441.61 
603.76 

"  ""886."77 

387,  OIZ  80 

2,837.86 

2,618.60 

77.81 

Bwlturland 

Franc 

887.22 

Oermany 

Deatechemark.. 

641.61 

683.75 

Total 

6.68a  00 

8,781.02 

1                  1                  i 

18,431.92 

Mabch  10,  1966. 


I' 


Geobgc  H.  Fallon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


Rtporl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  H.  Res.  US,  Isl  sess.,  89tk  Cong    Committee  on 
bctence  and  Astronautics,  U.S.  Hotise  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 


Name  and  ooimlry 

Name  of 
eurrency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Tran.sportation 

Total 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Tota 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivak'nt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
ciuTcncy 

U.S.  dollar 

equivali>nt 

or  U..S. 

ctirrency 

OMrreP  Miller: 

France 

Fraae 

July  18 
Oct.  20 
Oct.    22 

July  21 
Oct.  21 
Oct.    24 

4 
2 
3 

248 
17-17-0 
17-17-0 

SO 
50 
60 

080 

35.15 

63-11-0 

200.00 
100  00 
150.00 

960 

38-15-0 

76.0 

200.00 

da 

loaoo 

Total 

21.9 

89.44 

200.44 

Olta  E.  Teague: 

Hong  Kong 

Hon^ong 
Planter 

Nov.  13 

.Nov.  17 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  3 

4 

4 
2 
I 
2 

1 
1 
3 

286.8 

3,638.8 

1,082.8 

236.8 

ISS 

450 

31,250 

2998 

50 

SO 
80 
50 
SO 
60 
50 
80 

1147.8 

14.584 

1S48.7 
236.8 
262.8 

45ao 

31,250 
8985 

200.00 

200.00 
75.00 

saoo 

85.64 

50.00 

50.00 

150.00 



^^^^^^=^=^ 

1147. 8 

li854 

4098.76 

236.8 

401 

450 

81,250 

8085 

800.44 

200.00 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Raht 

200.00 

India '..'.'".'. 

Rupee 

2,650 

123.49 

198.40 

saoo 

Turkey ^^11111111""" 

Lira. 

i38.8 

46.19 

130.83 

luiy... :.:: 

do.^ 

saoo 

Spain 

Total 

PeseU 



50.  00 
160.00 

Chirle«A.Mo8her:  France 

Frame 

July   18 

Nov.  13 

Not.  17 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Dec.     1 

July  21 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  20 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  30 
Dec.     3 

4 

248 

SO 

980 

20a  00 

1,029.32 

i  Q  Daddarlo: 
Hong  Kong 

Hona  Kong 
Piaster  '. 

4 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

286.8 

3,838.6 

1,032.8 

236.8 

158 

4S0 

31,250 

2,905 

SO 

50 
50 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 

1, 147. 5 

14,854 

1,548.7 

236.8 

262.5 

145 

31,250 

8,985 

200.00 

200.00 
75.0 
60.00 
85.64 
16.11 
60.00 

150.00 

■ 

1, 147.  S 

14,864 

1,848.7 

236.8 

262.8 

145 

31,250 

8,088 

200.00 

Vietnam 

Thailand 

Baht- "": 

Rupee 

Pound 

200.00 

India 

T5.  (Kl 

Lebanon 

Turkey...               

.V).0O 

Italy            

8p»m..::: 

do 

PeseU 

16.  11 
50.00 

Total.... 

150.00 

Richard  P.  nines: 
•'^»  itzerland 

Franc 

Sept.  11 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  24 

Sept.  12 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  28 

2 
8 
3 
1 
2 
2 

218.82 
1,800 

81,280 
3,000 
1,800 
17.17 

SO 
SO 
80 
SO 
SO 
SO 

431.18 

6,750 
93,750 
2,390 
2,394 
35.14 

loaoo 

228.00 

150.00 

39.90 

83.77 

loaoo 

431.18 

6.780 

93,780 

2,300 

2,394 

71.8 

4,787.6 

828.75 

•ireece..                               

Italy...        

Spain....: 

Drachma 

Lira. 

Peseta 

loaoo 

228.00 

isaoo 

Portugal "::::" 

Escuda- 

Pound 

DeuteclK  mark . 

39.90 

I  nited  KInidom              • 

83.77 

Oermany. 

36.14 
4,737.6 

100.00 
1, 184. 10 

200.00 

Total 

1, 184. 10 

.^^^11^.11^ 

1,982.77 

fi2r>^  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE  March  17,  1966 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  rurreneiet  and  apfropriated  fund*,  travel  authorized  hf  H.  Ret.  lit,  ttt  »e»».,89tk  Cong.,  CtmtmiUee  on 
Science  and  Aatronautic;  U.S.  Haute  of  RepreeenUUivee,  betteeen  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1966 — Continued 


Nmme  and  ooinitry 


J.  Edward  Booah: 

Spain 

I'ntted  knit  BrpubUc. 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

South  AlMca 

Aintralia 

Neth«rland*'... 

France-- 


Total 

Lester  I,   Wolff:  Franoe 

y  '^  ir  ■  J     ;';";.'■    Fnuaoe 

:t-,.-ll   A  •- v:n^      --.;ir» 

I  ■«•;.■    K    '<\\;\'..    I'Taan 

>>.  u^,„iiMr,  Jr.:  Fnooe... 

■  ■-.r-.-  K    ii.-.wTi:  France... 

I  »,uc  rvni.^ier:  Kranoe 


Bob  Casey: 

Franoe  

Hone  Koof. 


Name  of 
currency 


PewU.. 

POUBd.. 

IMkr.„ 
BhflllBt. 
Raad... 
F«iaiMi.. 
OnUder. 
Fnme... 


ArriTd 


Not.  4 
Not.  6 
Not.  T 
Not.  8 
Not.  10 
Not.  II 


Julj  18 


Vietnara 

Thailand 


Total. 


E.  Wllaon: 
Spain 

T  i.iUHl  *r«b  BepubUc. 


V-- 


c^'nilit  Alrio^ 

AuitraUa 

.Netlierlanda ' 

France „ 


Total - 


Perf- 


.rdl: 


liaiy 

Bp«Jn 


Portunl. 
United  Kliifdoin. 
Germany 


Total. 


T*'   H   Roone: 
1 1  DDK  Kunf . 


Vietnam „. 

Thailand 

India 

Lehanoa 

Turkey 

Italy 


Italy., 
nance 


Total- 

Cbae.  F    r>i>n>n<tar:  Fimoe. 

H.  A      i.' 

J.  M    K..i-..r 


K  M  neehte: 

.Spain 

United  Arab  Bep«t>Uo 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Sooth  AMaft. 

Atutralla. 

NethcrlBmli » 


Total. 


Frtne 

— .d« 

—.do 

....do. 

—.do. 

....do 

-...do. 


do. 

Hone  Konc 
d<Aar 

PiMtar 

Babt. 


Peeeta.. 
Poand.. 
DoUar... 
BhilUnc. 

RMd... 

Pound 

Qallderl 

Fraae... 


Franc 

.— .d»..... 
Drachma.. 

Llra„ 

PeaeU 

Eacuda 

Pound 


Iloni  Kong 
dollar. 

Plaatan 

Babt 

Rapae 

Pound. 

L*». 

d« 

PMeU 

Franc 


FiaM.. 
....do.. 


Pewta... 
Pound.. 
DoUar... 
BhIlUnc. 


Pound.. 
Quiktar. 


Jaly   18 

...do 

...do 

...do-... 
...do..-. 
...do.... 
..do 


Depar- 
ture 


Not.  8 
Not.  « 
Not.  8 
Not.  t 
Not.  13 
Not.  n 


Total 
days 


Jtily  » 


July  n 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
do... 


-do... 
Not.  18 

Not.  17 
Not.  21 


Not.  4 
Not.  6 
Not.  7 
Not.  8 
Not.  10 
Not.  U 


tvtf  U 


July  18 
Sept.  II 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  20 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  94 


Not.  13 

Not.  17 
Not.  II 
Not.  36 
Not.  38 
Not.  38 
Not.  38 
D««.  1 
July   38 


'!£. 


Nov.    4 

Not.  • 
Not.  7 
Not.  8 
NOTT.  to 
Not.  U 


do. 
Not. 


16 


Not.  30 
Nov.  23 


Not.  8 
Not.  6 
Not.  8 
Nov.  9 
Not.  13 
Not.  21 

Jiiiy '21 


July  31 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  X 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  36 


Not.  46 

Not.  20 
Not.  M 
Not.  36 
Not.  38 
Not.  39 
Not.  80 
Dec.  8 
July  31 


Jidy 
...do.. 


Not.  8 
Not.  6 
Not.  8 
Not.  9 
Not.  12 
Not.  31 


Per  dism  rate 


ForetgB 
currency 


3, 986 
33.8 

87.7 

181 88 

1&6 

83.10 


346 


346 
348 
348 
848 
346 
346 
348 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


60 


60 
60 
60 
SO 
SO 
80 
60 


Total  amount 
per  diem 


Foreign 
currency 


8,981 
S  » 
114.14 
184.  S5 
46.8 
300-10-10 


980 


980 
980 
980 
980 
980 
980 
980 


346 

386.8 

3,638.5 
1.033.6 


2.9BS 

22.5 

57.7 

1M.35 

16.6 

22.10 

346 


346 

316.83 

1,600 
31.260 
3,000 
1,500 
17.17 


386.8 

8,638.5 

1. 083.5 

386.8 

155 

450 

31,360 

2,886 

34S 


X98B 
33L6 

87.7 

184.36 

16. 6 

23L10 


50 

50 
SO 
60 
50 
SO 


60 

SO 
50 
SO 
SO 
60 
SO 

so 

SO 


so 

60 
23 
26 
22 
SO 


980 
1, 147.  6 

1.466.4 

1,032.5 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


too  00 
8.90 
46L0e 
28l00 
6&0O 

444.87 


300  00 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


7,974 


3oaoo 

200  00 
300  00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
30ft  00 


300.00 
200.00 


300.00 
50.00 


5,991 
3.9 
114.14 
184.35 
46.8 
200-10-10 

'"980 


481.15 
6,760 

98.750 

1,001 

2,2»«.S 

86,14 


1, 147. 6 

14.554 

3,61X7 

23Bl8 

2815 

360 

81,380 

8,988 

880 


2,801 

a.9 

114.14 

184.35 

48.8 

118-4-11 


100.00 

8.99 

46.00 

26.00 

86.00 

444.37 

'aoa^' 


200.00 

100.00 

225.00 
150.00 
33.23 
80.29 

loaoo 


300.00 

300.00 
175.00 

saoo 

8S.M 
27.78 

saoo 
isaoo 
3oaoo 


48.00 
8.90 
46.00 
26.00 
66.00 
2Sai8 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2,317.46 


600 


7,074 


86.14 

4,7*7.8 


600 


7.974 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


6,901 
8.9 

114.4 

184.36 

48.8 

300-10-10 

7,974 
980 


U.S.  dolhr 

equivalem 

or  U.S. 

currency 


960 
980 
980 

980 

888 
980 
980 


39.06 


2,217.46 


IOOlOO 
1,18110 


29.00 


2;  217. 46 


I,  M7. 6 

I.4S5.4 
16,326 


6,991 
3.9 
11114 
18138 
46.8 
200-10-10 
7,974 
980 


980 

431.15 

6,750 

03,7S0 

1.901 

2,2818 

7L8 

17S7.6 


186  oe 

4«0t 

»n 

8(1 00 

4UI7 

2. 117  « 

ataoo 


3.11&U 
Man 
nan 
3n« 

30801 
30810 
18600 

loaoi 


aaoi 
aaoo 

20600 
7«.00 


6n.oo 


10a  00 

g.W 
41 00 
3R.00 
00.00 

44ir 

2,217.40 

aoaoo 


3,100.81 


200.00 
10100 
223.00 

moo 
a.a 

flia 

30100 
1.I84.M 


1,147.6 

M,654 

1213.7 

2318 

383.5 

280 

81.380 

8,966 

980 


3,891 
19 

11114 
181 35 

46.8 

113-4-11 

7,974 


2.17203 


20100 

moo 

50.00 
85.01 

v.n 

6600 

isaot 
aaoo 


40.01 

&w 

40.00 
20.« 
60.M 

ma 


288X0 


'  Travel  not  acconpUahed  In  the  Netherlands.    Transportatton  to  above-listed  coontrlea  charged  by  State  Department  against  Netherlands  exeeee  cunmdes  seooonL 


RECAPITULATION  AwmfU 

(U.S.  doHar  eqniTmlvnt) 19, 447  U 


V  1 »    '  ( 


Qmoaam  P.  Mnxot, 
Chairmmn.  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


Jk. 
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Rej>ort  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  travel  authorized  by  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives,  beticeen  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1966 


.  J 

Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Name  and  country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

« 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Hon.  Cecil  B.  King: 

England 

Pouad 

Oct.   25 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  15 

Nov.  10 
Nov.  15 

Nov.  15 
Dec.   16 
Nov.  26 

Nov.  15 
Nov.  16 

22 
20 
11 

5 

1 

18 

'm'so' 

250 
21150 

60 

50 

50 
50 

200 

"i."8ii" 

1,250 
21160 

566.19 

moo" 

260.00 
50.00 

■832.60 
■828.30 

1,800.79 

866."6b 

1,07130 
60.00 

Do 

Switierland 

P»ul  Kaplowiti: 

Fr»nc« - 

d« 

Fraud. 

Switierland 

Total 

1, 206. 19 

1,660.80 

2,86199 

7b 

T 


I  Round  trip. 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

roreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent); 2,86199 

W.  D.  Mills. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PnBt7ABT  24, 1966. 


Rtporl  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  Cecil  R.  King,  Member  of  Congress,  Comniitiee  on  Ways  and  Means 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1S^5  ' 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

For  diem  rate 

Total  amoimt 
I»r  diem 

Tran.sportation 

Total 

Country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  VS. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
cjirrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Xlfland 

Po>»id 

Oct.    25 

Nov.  26 
Nov.  15 

Nov.  16 
Dec.  16 
Nov.  26 

22 
20 
11 

18 

"mso" 

so 
so' 

200 

"""i."8ii" 

SSI  19 
850.66" 

'882. 80 

1.880.79 
186.66 

Do 

Bwltierland 

do 

Fran*. 

Total 

908.19 

832.60 

1,740.79 

TSbbttabt  24,  1966. 


■  B«ond  trip. 

RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Tflftlgn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent! _ j  y^g  -g 

Cecil  R.  King, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  Paul  Kavlountz,  Committee  on  Wayt  and  Meant,  U.S.  Route  of 

Represenlativet,  between  Jan.  1  ana  Dec.  31,  1966 


Name  of 
currency 

Date 

Per  diem  rate 

Total  amount 
per  diem 

Transportation 

Total 

Country 

Arrival 

Depar- 
ture 

Total 
days 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Jwee 

"Itierland 

Fraw 

do 

Not.  10 
Not.  15 

Not.  is 
Not.  16 

S 
1 

260 
21160 

SO 
50 

1,250 
211  SO 

250 
SO 

<82120 

1.07130 
SO.  00 

Total 

300 

82120 

1  12120 



— • 

■  Roond  trip. 

'wilfn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) 
JnitJAtTB,  1966. 


RECAPITULATION 


.-4movnf 
1,128.20 


Pattl  Kaplowitb, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


'\ 


62h0  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — riOUSE  March  17,  1966 

Rfport  of  expenditure  (^  foreign  eurrenciet  and  appropriated  funds,  Interparliamentary  Union  Conference,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Sept.  7-17,  1985 

betteeen  Jan.  1  and  Dee.  SI,  1985 


Nairn  of 
cofNOcjr 

Lodctat 

MaaU 

Tranaportation 

MlaoeDaneoua 

Total 

Kftm«  and  coontrx 

rotalrn 
eutnocy 

U.8.doll« 
equhraicBt 

or  U.S. 

eumoey 

ronicB 

QUIIQUfy 

U.S.  dollar 

eqntralent 

orU.S. 

ForelfB 
eumocy 

U.S.  dollar 
•qutralent 

OCU.S. 

euiTcocy 

Forvtgn 
ouirency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Voreifra 
currency 

U.S.  doOw 

«quiTalait 

or  U.S. 

cuntocy 

Alrrnnf^r  Ptm^*  Canxla 

Dolltf 

4iaoo 
Ma  00 

30B.OO 
387.00 
133.00 

loaoo 

382.58 

177.27 
105.00 
333.08 
13108 

177.27 

66.70 
08.00 
63.82 
113.17 
01.68 

118.83 

62.23 
02.36 

aa07 

106l8B 

86.53 

108.06 

. .....A.. 

13.00 
34.48 
34.86 
32.18 
27.06 

saoo 

1Z07 
22.80 
32.50 

saoo 

25.23 

18.06 
67.03 
31.72 
27.00 

S6.n 

4ea60 
318.44 

307.17 
802.  S2 
261.73 

828.83 

4S7.JI 
2K:41 
28&57 

U-     H    FoAff*'  CuMidft               .1 

do. 



1      <''  JonM'  Cuiada           -.-. 

do        

K     Hw,  (t   T^ft^'ltfk)-  f'Bnt^    ,   -  ... 

do_ 

448161 
2HU 

SUM 

(7.« 

284.  a 

317.  tt 

M.ai 

4819 

wa 

mil 
nu 

411 U 

in.  18 

IttOI 

aia 

88(114 

t    «    .                     rWr^lnaVr    Pstttttfl* 

do 

do 

T;  fl    <ln|lar 



DoUar 

do 

do— 

TTR    AiMmr 

171.00 

loaoo 
loaw 

150.54 
177.27 

m.27 

00.73 
13a68 

88.71 

03.08 
112.66 

82.76 

34.00 

saoo 

38.36 

304.73 
34a  66 

317.06 

Kolierl  McClory:  Cuada 

Clarrnoe  D.  Lone: 

Do 

46.' io 
8&08 

Catherine  Mky:- 

DoHw 

12a  « 

lU.M 

N.71 

V7.43 

aaw 

».a3 

30.08 
163.18 

SU.S3 

""ii.'ib 

440.64 
180.02 
206.03 
218.06 

622.18 
1,301.53 

38.07 
8100 
57.50 
42.W 
307.83 

27.36 
450.00 
337.04 

r.on 

404.14 

807.05 

7*32 

r.is 

90.06 

Vnlled  Htatea                    

U.S.  dollar 

Kllrin  de  la  Oiina'  r*UIMl> 

Dollar „. 

do 

do 

do 

.  ...doJ_ 

38.W 

28a  00 

laaoo 

12a  00 

13a  00 

36.46 

233.26 
130.06 
111.06 
121.30 

3.10 

176.84 

22.04 

64.23 

62.02 

i'ob 

164.06 
2a  56 
6a  50 
68.70 

1>T   0«jrg»  B.  OiUIowm:  Caaada 

23.80 
16.08 
32.70 
26.08 

23.10 
16.84 
3a  50 
34.20 

Donald  R   Morrli-  Canada    .      .  .  .. 

Detocatlon  expensM: 

An*'^  -vl  'I'*  ^'-*  CanMls 

TV>iiv  ~ 

622.18 

1,301.  a 

38.07 
84.00 

88a  14 

1,304.38 

35.62 

78.37 

CI'  *i.:''-nr       f--          uiAd*       .- 

do 

.  .  do 



i,»ia 

B'iaj^itjf  "'     K         ins'lft          -  -  - 

Car' Iff*-    ■'      '                   Anadft 

.  .  do.... 

78.37 

Fu'     '  .'■■  '■■    ■  ^         ,     .   fi           .  . 

..do 

67.60 

42.00 

307.83 

27.36 

'"ir.'oi" 
aaoo 

63.64 
30.17 
108.01 

26.62 

31126' 

18.66 

SLM 

Tyi'*»wri;.'r  r«^    ;..          .    ula -. 

do 

Mil? 

Telephone  caU.i,  ii>«t<iUAUoiis, 

Canada. 
om^.^  «T.pr.i)fks  i%n8,  Canada 

do 

do 

in.n 

29.B 

•-,■'►,.    Canada 

.!•■  •  li-;,/  -..ployMaoTertlme, 

'  »>  a-la. 
K       t-.^y  lUff  eipwiw .  Canada.  ■■ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

48a  00 

410.86 

807.06 

46i.'» 
763.82 

7.90 

7.00 

4111.  Bi 
114.  a 

2175 

461  a 

■  '''     Kf  '  tv--.  '•'Captions, 

79.8! 

'   ^'  ,» '.  .-I 

73.33 

07.28 
60.06 

98.  SO 

00.78 
6143 

88.a 

do 

tOiTI 

.3  axpeoset.  Canada. .. 

do 





81 41 

3.on.ot 

S,40a43 

2,007.48 

1,460.34 

8^04817 

RECAPITULATION 

AmmM 

F  r    in  nrmncy  (U.S.  dollar  equlTalent) 8,(77.41 

Ai  iroprtated  funds:  Other W.71 


Total. 


„ _ 8,04117 

Thomas  E.  Moioan, 
CKairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Again. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  eurrencie$  and  appropriated  funda,  tpring  meeting*,  Interparliamentary  Union,  Dublin,  Ireland, 

Apr.  18-tS,  1965,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Namaot 
cufTanoy 

Lodclng 

Meals 

TVanspartatlon 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  a&d  country 

rgraldi 

CQfTBUCy 

U.8.  dollar 
•qnlTalaat 

or  U.S. 

eurreooy 

Poretcn 

U.S.  dollar 
tqulTatant 

er  UJB. 

ouirency 

Poralgn 

OUTTQDCy 

U.S.  dollar 
•qulTatant 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
eqnlralent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

ForetKD 
currency 

U.S.  doto 

*or  D.B. 
ounvocy 

Aleian<1er  Plmle:  Ireland.. 

Pound 

51-1»4 
56-10-6 
51-10-6 
61-10-6 

81-lM 

14^64 

166.78 
145.64 
148.64 

144.88 

47-1-8 
r-17-0 
33-10-6 
38-18-4 

0-13-1 

133.00 
78.10 
66.07 
8a  69 

37.04 
30.86 
97.83 
133.00 
43.80 

7a  31 

0148 

120 
33.70 
64.10 

4-17-6 
1-1-7 

0-3-11 
0-S-l 

0-17-19 

13.64 

3.01 

.40 

.30 

2.54 
8.10 
&20 
16.07 
3.86 

.31 
3.40 
118 

.21 
6.83 

108-18-3 
84-18-10 
75-13-11 
80-16-11 

es-s-ii 

101.B 

Paul  c     ;,!;••'    iirland 

BbMI)«   v    :.'    irto:  Ireland 

ThamH-*  n    i '■  ^nlnc;  Iraland 

do 

do 

40 

B7.« 

am 
2a4i 

V.  :*  ir!  ;    [ierwlnakl; 

do 

n«.i4 

\  "*} 

U.S.  dollar 

3S^H 

y    H. 'ss  \  lair-  Ireland 

Pnnnd    ,    , 

86-8-3 
86-6-3 

61-10-6 
51-10-6 
65-10-6 
36-8-0 
r-3-6 
81-10-9 

l(l(-18-9 

187.94 
187.94 
145.54 
145.54 

15a78 
73.04 

ioao6 

148.84 

aoaso 

34-3-8 

4»-17-0 

18-13-0 

35-0-10 

33-6-7 

1-10-0 

11-13-10 

33-18-6 

3-4-3 

9-1-1 
1-7-7 
0-3-3 
1-4-3 
1-10-8 

o-a-7 

8-1-7 

83-13-2 

106-3-4 

68-10-10 

77-1-7 

00-10-4 

30-0-2 

48-16-11 

76-10-7 

108-15-6 
611-3-10 

231  « 

}<■.,. .rt    WCXnry     Ireland 

do 

W70 

I  -tin  ~    »^f-  iiu-m     Ireland 

do 

do       

itt.a 

oii«  1  f     )•■  ...      ln>Unrl 

Bin 

I  >r   '  f«irv  ('     ralloway:  Ireiand 

do       

via 

k  I'  uu- n-  -»t   1  ieorje:  Ireland 

do       

SIM 

do       .    ... 

134  a 

K   :■  :  r-   .!  V  i(.«<>n      !~Wnd 

do.„    

21s.  s> 

., .             i;.    <.        Ireland    and 

II  .■,.    .'   ,  -..nrn]    Ireland 

aa« 

T'l  -'••  r- .-.'W  eoatt: 

do 

911-3-10 

l,7ia07 
110 

>-"?!I 

-tataa 

II  «  d4f"a' 

tit 

F       t^-        rupioyaaa'    OTarttme: 

l.'t:.^..;         ..                 . ...... 

108-0-10 
4-4-0 

88101 
1L79 

10^0-10 

4-4-0 

336-17-10 

tsin 

Ceramonlal  wreath:  Ireland 

do      

11.  a 

OflMal  reoeptlon,  oteaia:  Ireland^. 

•V 

339-17-10 

016.  a 

saoo 

911  a 

Do..  . 

n  A,  d^v 

HM 

"'atnlthii'  Tr^labd 

43-0-0 
19-0-4 

117.90 
42.84 

43-0-0 
IMM 

117.  a 

KM 

viiMiiian.^nv  Ireiand 

do 

Total 



^1U.M 

1.888. 81 

1.718.07 

707.30 

(.611B 

! 


i 
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M  i^eijn  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) _ ^ 

m         \aprophatieAtaiiaK - I-IIIIIIIIIIIII"!""""™!"" 


vpproprlated 
Total 


Amount 
41117 

oao6 


• _ 6,513.22 

Thokas  E.  Mokoam, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currenciet  and  appropriated  funds.  Bouse  of  Representatives  Delegation,  Mexico-United  States 

Interparliamentary  Group,  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  SI,  1965 


Name  and  conntrr 


Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nli,  Chairman: 

Mexieo. 

'loo  Harris  B.  McDowell:  Mexico 

Mot.  James  C,  Wright,  Jr.:  Mexico 

iloo.  Ronald  Brooks  Cameron:  Mexico. 

iloo.  Henry  B.  Oootalet:  Mexico 

rloc.  Edvird  i.  Derwinskl:  Mexico 

Iloo.  William  L.  Springer:  Mexico... 

Ion.  F.  Bradford  Mcrae:  Mexico 

lot.  James  Harvey:  Mexico 

ilge.  Itotaonzo  Bell:  Mexico 

UbartC.  F.  Weatphal:  Mexico 

irthnL.  Hashagen:  Mexico 

l)«l(gstion  expenses,  Uooae  share 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

-do.. 


.do_. 
-do... 
.do... 
.do._ 

.do... 


Total 1.03L64 


Lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


67.06 

102.33 
108.14 
73.09 
50.73 
108.40 
111.04 

iiaio 
iiais 

6a  06 
7a  37 
66.02 


Meals 


Fordgn 
cunency 


U.S.  dollar 

equiralent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


S6.33 

35.01 
81.00 
2118 
38.36 

46.40 
63.83 
88.10 
4a  SO 
Sa78 
82.18 
1120 


443.31 


Transportation 


Foroijni 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


13.88 

laoo 

7.60 

168.00 

16.40 

63.12 

1210 

7.00 

180 


8.10 
&00 


siaoo 


MlsoellaDeoos 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


2a  30 

laoo 

160 
60.49 
66.16 

0.20 

1.70 
17.68 
3107 
17.00 
1Z50 

8.00 
89106 


81180 


ToUl 


Forelga 

currency 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


1S&17 

168.34 
I4ai4 
SSL  70 

iea63 

236.12 
18&S6 
188.00 
188.48 

106.84 

123.12 

83.12 

86106 


2,60a06 


.     RECAPITULATION  AnmtU 

.Appropriated  funds:  Other  (Public  Law  80-420) i  ft-lO  06 

RoBEST  N.  C.  Nrx. 
Chairman,  House  Delegation,  Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds,  House  Delegation,  Canada-UniUd  Slates  Interparliamentaru  Groun 

between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1965  »  /•. 


Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Kam«  and  country 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eurreocy 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUw 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.8.  doUar 

equlvaleat 

or  U.S. 

DoUar 

do 



87 
78 
100 
70 
78 
70 
7S 
97 
67 
06 
88 
OS 
03 

7.  SO 

6.10 

N.10 

&55 

6.'00' 

I&IS 

a80 

1X00 
6.23 
160 
8.65 
136 

L36 

66.94 
06.00 
278.14 
01.06 
7a  36 

aooald  M.  Fraser:  Canada. 

12  80 

oaoo 

... 

Oomeljai  E.  Gallagher:  Canada 
a*Dld  T.  Johawn:  Canada 

do 

do.„ 

do. 

do 

-  —  ..-._.. 





8.06 
6.  BO 

.36 

i.'»" 

.40 
.30 



.. _ — 

William  T.  Murphy:  Canada 

Arml«*ad  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  Canada 



"obert  T.  Stafford ;  Canada. 

do_ 

86.00 

Voroon  W.  Tlionison:  Canada.    . 

J«»oley  R.  Tapper:  Canada 

iiJf^WTMUley:  Canada 

Bldney  R.  Yatee:  Canada. 

do™ 

do._ 

do 

do 

1. 



86.13 
08.00 





— 

70.80 
102.43 
4a  60 
66.66 

70.65 
316.76 

Altwt  C.  F.  Wcslphal:  Canada 

UwlM  O'Brien:  Canada 

I>«l««»tlon  expemes '..'.". 

do 

do 

do 

~ "- 

Ill 

'..'.'. 

i'so' 

816.79 

— 

.•M- .............. 

1,006 

06.97 



7Z80 

SSO.II 

1,613.68 

Appropriated  funds:  Public  Law  8G-42.. 
MAtCK  1966. 


RECAPITULATION 


Amouttt 

_ 1,618.86 

OoumjiTB  B.  OaujteHBi, 

Chairman,  House  Delegation,  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary  Group. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
^^unlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

Tn^  ^  ^'^^^^  ^^°^  ***»  Secretary  of  the 
JMertor,  toansmltting  a  report  on  the  Dolores 
SiS.  ;  Colorado,  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
S^„°f  W  Stat.  1187  (H.  Doc  No.  412);  to 
f^«V^^^*  °^  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
jw  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  lllustra-- 

Offl^;,*„''''*^  *'°™  ^«  Acting  Director, 
aS  of  ,h  Sf^'^^y  Planning,  BwcuUve  Of- 
"«  M  the  Prealdent,  tranamltUng  the  aUtla- 

**noa  ending  December  31,   1966,  pursuant 
^^Xn 395— Part  5 


to  the  provlslonB  of  Public  Law  79-620;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

2208.  A  letter  from  the  Ckxnptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unlt«d  State*,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  actlvltlea  of  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  for  the  flacal  year 
ended  June  30,  1965.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vlBlona  of  section  313(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  June  10,  1921;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

2209.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communicationa  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  appllcaitlona 
and  bearing  cases  Ln  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  as  of  January  31,  1906, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
82-654;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


2210.  A  letter  frwn  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  n  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islancs  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  CommlBsioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
UJB.  Department  of  Justice,  taransmittlng  re- 
ports concerning  visa  ptetitions  approved,  ac- 
cording the  beneflclarlee  of  such  petitions 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  classi- 
fication under  the  act,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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2212.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  substantive  portion 
of  a  final  report  on  a  long-range  economic 
deTelopment  plan  for  the  territory  of  Guam, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
170:  to  the  Cc»nmltte«  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  IN  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendEu-,  a&  follows : 

Mr.  DULSKI  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7423.  A  bill  to  permit  cer- 
tain transfers  of  Post  Office  Department  ap- 
propriations: with  an  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  1331).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DITLSKI:  Committee  on  th«  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  13448.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Government  per- 
sonnel overseas,  and  for  other  purposes:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1332).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Ux.  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  1965  Report  of  Statistical 
Activities  of  the  Federal  Government:  Per- 
sonnel, Equipment,  and  Contract  Costs; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1333).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Report  on  the  January  1966  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President:  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1334).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Twenty-second  Report — Federal 
Reserve  System — Check  Clearance  Float; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1335).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
/Committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kunlkl 
Nagano  Zwlefelhofer:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1336).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  8219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cho  Myung 
Soon  and  Cho  Myung  Hee;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1337).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  8833.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Seraflna 
Antonletta  Corea:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1338) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  10220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Abdul  Wohabe:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1339 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BELL: 
H  R  13740    A  blU  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection 


to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  13741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  13742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection^ 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini? 
mum  wage,  and  for  other  pvirpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  13743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standtu-ds  Act  of  1938  to  extend  Its  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  13744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Lat>or 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  Its  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  13745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  * 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  13746.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  against  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  used  for  scientific 
purp>o8es  without  impeding  necessary  re- 
search: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Conunerce. 

H.R.  13747.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  re6[>ect  to  mailing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  13748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  for  unem- 
ployed, low-income  persons  in  subprofes- 
slonal  services  careers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  13740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  medical  technologists 
and  personnel  in  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  Improve  the  educational  quality  of 
the  schools  training  such  allied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  the  existing  student  loan  programs 
for  medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  optometrlc,  and  niurslng  students, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl  13750.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  in 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  compre- 
hensive planning  and  public  health  services, 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  for  such  planning  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

R.R.  13751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  further  promote  and 
assist  in  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  through  grants  for 
amortisation  of  indebtedness  incurred  lor 
that  purpose,  direct  loans,  and  guarantees 
of  loans,  and  through  grants  for  the  planning 
of  such  modernization,  and  to  authorize 
grants  for  development  of  new  technology 
systems  and  concepts  in  the  provision  of 
health  services;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  13762.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 


New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resource  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to  au- 
thorlze  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Pm- 
eral  actions  until  the  States  and  Congrwg 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
that  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interiof 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  13753.  A  bill  to  establish  a  "Bread 
and  Butter  Corps"  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  the  agrlculturaJ 
economies  of  friendly  nations,  improving 
agricultural  skills  and  knowledge  In  sucb 
nations,  promoting  world  peace  and  friend- 
ship, and  combating  the  threat  of  world  food 
shortages;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 

H.R  13754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  certain  sick  leave  as  creditable  aerv- 
ice  for  annuity  computation  ander  such  act: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Cuii 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  13755.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  13756.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1871 
of  tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relaUng 
to  the  travel  allowance  of  grand  and  petit 
Jurors:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  avU  Serr- 
ice  Retirement  Act  to  correct  an  inequity 
with  respect  to  survivor  annuities  of  oeruin 
students  by  reason  of  the  4-month  interim 
period  requirement  between  school  years:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  13758.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Art  to  re- 
quire additional  labeling  on  some  typea  of 
airplane  glue  and  other  products  contalnlnj 
certain  highly  toxic  substances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H  R.  13759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  pkrohibit  certain  (e«a 
Ijelng  charged  In  connection  with  project*  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  JOELSON: 

H.R.  13760.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State* 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  smd  restore  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to  au- 
thorize certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resovirces  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  CongT«» 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  13761.  A  bin  to  provide  a  permanent 
special   milk  program   for  children;    to  tb« 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 

H.R.  13762.  A  bill  to  authorize  civU  com- 
mitment in  lieu  of  criminal  punishment  in 
certain  cases  Involving  narcotic  addicts;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13763.  A  biU  to  provide  financial  aa- 
slstance  to  the  States  to  asslrt  them  in  uie 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  ueatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers:  to  uw 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  13764.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  af- 
slstance  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  «^ 
tabllshlng  treatment  and  rehablUtaUon  aer^ 
ices  for  drug  abusers:  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conuiierce. 

H.R.  13766.  A  blU  relating  to  the  P*"*|*r 
for  violations  of  certain  narcotic  and  «*"* 


uana  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
-eatment  of  narcotic  addicts  and  other  per- 
,03  suffering  from  a  mentaJ  or  physical 
edition  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
ttorney  General;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

•id  Means.  

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

HB.  13766.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  oif 
ongreGS  to  the  State  of  Mafsachiuetta  to 
jecome  a  party  to  title  II  of  tbe  compact 
,Q  taxation  of  motor  fuels  consumed  by 
ntcrstate  buses  and  the  agreement  relating 
J  bus  taxation  proration  and  reclpwocity; 
.)  the  C^ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIUjER: 

H.R.  13V67.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
trj  of  Agrlcultxu-e  to  regulate  the  trans- 
:]arUtlon,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
jid  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
^urpoeee  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
01  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
A^culture. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.R.  13768.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
;  celestlte  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
ile:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl  13769.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
f  cordage  fiber  (sisal)  from  tbe  national 
<iockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
^errices. 

HJl.  13770.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
>f  crocidolite  asbestos  (harsh)  from  the  sup- 
:)lemental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
^rmed  Services. 

HJl.  13771.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
if  diamond  tools  from  the  national  stockpile; 
0  tlje  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.B.  13772.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
if  metallurgical  grade  manganese  ore  from 
Jie  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
iUx:kpUe;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrtces. 

H.R.  13773.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
)( opium  from  the  national  stockpile:  to  the 
-ommittee  on   Armed  Services. 

HB.  13774.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
~^  nnadlum  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
•h«  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 

HR  13775.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
?<»e«;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
t^ratlons. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH : 

Ha.  13776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
aelng  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
'or  navigation,  flood  cpntrol.  and  other  pur- 
=<'««;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 
By  Mr.  TODD: 

HB.  13777.  A  bill  to  direct  th«  Secretary 
Ji  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
>i  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
5  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
0  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Ped- 
■:nX  artlona  until  the  States  and  Congress 
>Qall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
^''•ular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H  R  13778.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVUI  of 
ae  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
<»  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
^  Of  auppiementary   medical   Insurance 

W.1  ^°^  ^'^^  *«**•:  *«  the  Committee  on 
''»y»  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
.nrtf  '''^^  *  *""  ^  regulate  Interstate 
(rf  im?'!^  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
or  ^M  ^^  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
dtoWhwf*  °^  certain  consumer  commodlUes 
r^^oted  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
^^i»~««:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstete 
«a  ^reign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WAGOONNER: 

H.R.  13780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 

H.R.  13781.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WEDNALL: 

H.R.  13782.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  committee  on  Banlclng  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.R.  13783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of 
March  3,  1931,  and  October  19,  1962,  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  books  and  other  ma- 
terials to  the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the 
ftunlshlng  of  ruch  books  and  other  ma- 
terials to  other  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   CURTIS: 

H.R.  13784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  a  Minority 
Economic  CouncU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  13785.  A  bill  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies 
to  withhold  information  and  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.R.  13786.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  education  of  scien- 
tists through  a  national  program  of  Institu- 
tional grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  13787.  A  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  tbe  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  6HRIVER: 

US..  13788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  any  veteran 
against  a  loss  of  pension  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

H.R.  13789.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  providing  for  regularly 
staggered  3 -year  terms  for  Memljers  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  13790.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid,  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
and  related  Federal  programs,  to  encourage 
and  afisist  In  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  historic  Btructuiee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  13791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  a  Minority 
Economic  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  13792.  A  bill  to  promote  and  coordi- 
nate historic  preservation  activities  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  loftal  governments,  other 
public  txjdles.  and  private  organizations  and 
Individuals:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr  DI008: 

H.J.  Res.  906.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  "National  UNICET  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.J.  Res.  907.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age 


of  18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POLANOO-ABRBTT: 

H.J.  Res.  908.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  marllns,  sallfishee,  and  related 
species  of  interest  to  the  recreational  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York : 

H.J.  Res.  909.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Conatitutlcm  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  3-year  terms  for 
MMnbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WELTNER: 

H.J.  Res.  910.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.J.  Res.gil.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.J.  Res.  912.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  tbe  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.J.  Res.  913.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  914.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  916.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.J.  Res.  916.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jutll- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.J.  Res.  917.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.J.  Res.  918.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  919.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.J.  Res.  930.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  921.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "NaUonal  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Ui.  PARBSTEIN: 
H  J  Res.  932.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POGARTY: 
H  J.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILIOAM  D.  PORD: 
H.J.  Res.  934.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 
H.J.  Res.  935.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tlie  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.J.  Res.  936.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ORABOW8KI:  '^^ 

H.J.  Res.  937.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week":  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.J.  Res  938.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H  J.  Res  939.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.J.  Res.  930.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BCEOGH: 
H.J.  Res.  931.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGOETT: 
H.J.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.J.  Res  934.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McORATH: 
H.J.  Res.  935.  JAnt  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H  J  Res.  936.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of    each    year    as    "National    School    Safety 


Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  937.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI : 
H.J.  Res.  938.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "Natiotml  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  939.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.J.  Res.  940.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. * 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.J.  Res.  041.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  etu:h  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week":  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RACE: 
H.J.  Res.  943  Jcrfnt  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J  Res.  943.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.J.  Res.  944.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROU8H: 
H.J.  Res.  946.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H  J.  Res.  946.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.J.  Res.  947.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.J.  Res.  948.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  SCHISLER: 
H  J.  Res.  949.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  950.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.J.  Res.  951.  Joint    resolution   to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of    each    year    as    "National    School    Safety 


Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
clary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.J.  Res.  962.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  Uki 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judj. 
clary. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H  J.  Res.  963.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  Ua; 
of  each  year  as  "NaUonal  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.J.  Res.  964.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  llsy 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safitr 
Patrol  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.J.  Res.  955.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  Ifay 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.J.  Res.  956.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deslgnaUon  of  the  second  week  oi  Uay 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  618.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the  7-d»T 
period  beginning  March  37.  1966,  as  Nationil 
Biddy  Basketball  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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United 


States    Mast    Expand    Domestic 
Fishing  Industry 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  13793.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
and  Oomltella  Barone  and  minor  child  Jose- 
phine Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  13794.  A    bill    for    the   relief  of  Sal- 
vatore and  Vincenza  Coico  and  minor  chil- 
dren Pranoesca  and  Lulgl  Coico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  13796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trifun 
Pavlovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  13796.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  AI1«b 
Robert  Speevak;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  13797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
Pldel  Ray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  13798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sheng 
Tong  and  Sheng  Mee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  13799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C»t«ln» 
Torres;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldwy. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEXER: 

H.R.  13800.  A    blU    for    the    reUef   of  flp- 
Ronald  J.  Olson,  U.S.  Army,  retired;  to  Ui« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  13801.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  -the  Interior  to  issue  to  the  esute  of 
C.  Bland  Jamison  a  new  and  correct  patent 
to  certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Colorsdo: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iwular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  13803.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ot  Mr 
Michael  Valle  Velasquez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  13803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ter^m* 
Del  Toro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  ixoaxsA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  approve  the  use  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  for  human  con- 
sumption. Approval  of  this  concen- 
trate would  give  many  benefits,  a  major 
one  being  the  expansion  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry. 

The  United  States  has  now  slipped  to 
fifth  place  among  fishing  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  ridiculous  that  this  Nation 
should  rank  behind  Peru,  Japan,  Red 
China,  and  Russia  as  a  producer  of  sea- 
foods. Even  more  absurd  is  the  fact 
that  nearly  62  percent  of  the  seafood 
eaten  by  Americans  is  Imported  from 
foreign  nations. 

Each  year  Americans  spend  up  to 
J800  million  for  imported  seafood,  and 
the  State  Department  has  allowed 
Soviet  sales  of  seafoods  in  this  country. 

In  view  of  the  Increase  in  Cuba -based 
Russian  fishing  trawlers  operating  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  areas  near 
Florida,  I  just  wonder  whether  these 
Soviet  seafoods  sold  in  the  United 
States  will  be  taken  from  grounds  once 
dominated  by  Florida  fishermen? 

American  fishermen  now  take  only 
5.1  percent  of  the  total  fish  caught 
throughout  the  world.  Russia's  catch 
is  almost  double  that  of  this  Nation, 
In  addition,  the  U.S.SJl.  is  placing  a 
rreater  national  priority  on  its  fisheries, 
while  U.S.  fishing  is  declining. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  first  step 
toward  revitalization  of  the  American 
fishing  industry  I  urge  the  Pood  and 
Dnig  Administration  to  approve  the 
production  of  fish  protein  concentrate, 
or  fish  flour.  This  concentrate,  which 
to  produced  by  pulverizing  the  entire 
nsh.  sanitizing  it,  further  reducing  it  to 
fine  white  powder,  would  thai  be  used 
M  an  additive  to  human  foods.  It  has 
own  suggested  that  the  cereal  and 
R^  industries  use  the  additive  to 
lortlfy  their  products.  Also,  markets 
w  such  product  in  undeveloped  na- 
tions could  be  quite  large. 

Studies  show  that  if  only  the  unhar- 
^^ed  fish  caught  from  U.S.   coastal 

^mL^  ^'^'■^  ^^^^  ^or  fl«h  concentrate, 
J^ent  high  quality  protein  would  be 
f^?^  to  balance  the  diets  of  up  to 
1  ouiion  people  for  300  days.  This  diet 
wPPlement  could  be  accomplished  at  a 
^of  approximately  one-half  cent  per 
person  per  day. 

ee^»^*w^^  ^A  approved  fish  con- 
ttn  ^  l*"^  ^•^-  ^^^"^  industry  could 
»m^l  ^"^  "™^  °»ore  fish  than  it  Is 
*'^'0g  today. 

wS'^^^  *  seafood  producing  State 
E  ^Z^^^^l*  "^""^^^  'eel  the  Imme- 
^^  Impact  of  this  new  market. 


Coafress  and  At  Health  of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   KHODE    ISUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  17.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
speech  I  delivered  at  the  seminar  on  sci- 
ence, public  policy,  and  public  informa- 
tion. National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  on  October  28,  1965: 

Congress  and  the  Health  of  the  People 
(Address  by  the  Hon.  John  E.  Pooaktt,  Dem- 
ocrat  of   Rhode    Island,   chairman.   House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  at  the 
seminar  on  science,  public  policy,  and  pub- 
lic    Information,     National     Institutes    of 
Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  October  38,  1066) 
Dr.  Shannon.  Dr.  Sessoms,  Dr.  Masur,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  impressed  Indeed  with 
the  number   and   quaUty   of   ladles   in    this 
group.     I  am  sure  that  if  the  President  could 
be  here  this  evening,  he'd  stop  threatening 
to  Are  his  Information  statf  and  replace  them 
with  Johnson  City  High  School  kids. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  this  meeting  on  the  Interplay  of 
science.  pubUc  policy  and  public  Informa- 
tion. It  provides  me  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  explore  the  state  of  the 
art  of  public  Information  with  those  who  are 
expert  in  the  translation  and  Interpretation 
of  science,  medicine,  and  related  fields  for 
the  general  public. 

As  all  of  you  know.  It  has  been  my  prtv- 
Uege  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
field  of  medicine — particularly  medical  re- 
search— over  the  past  30-odd  years.  In  that 
brief  span,  medical  schools  have  gradually 
added  the  missing  link  In  their  communi- 
cations with  the  community  and  the  press; 
and  the  goveriunent  agencies — which  form- 
erly refused  either  to  hire  pubUc  Information 
specialists  or.  If  they  did,  took  care  to  phony 
their  titles  or  otherwise  hide  them — have 
come  out  into  the  open  and  assigned  them 
Important  responsibUltles. 

The  results,  of  course,  have  been  dramatic. 
No  longer  Is  It  necessary  for  a  reporter  to 
make  a  dozen  calls  to  a  medical  school  to 
track  down  a  needed  bit  of  Information.  No 
longer  Is  the  Pederal  health  agency  operated 
Uke  a  close  corporation:  its  business  la  vir- 
tually conducted  in  public.  But  the  most 
heartening  development  of  all  has  been  the 
change  In  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  sci- 
entists and  practitioners  of  medicine.  At- 
titudes ranging  from  unresponsiveness  and 
complete  distrust  of  so-called  outsiders  has 
been  changing  to  those  of  cooperation  and 
helpfulness.  You  here  tonight — and  your 
associates  In  the  several  media — have  played 
a  large  part  In  these  changes  and  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  It. 

But  with  the  expression  of  new  emphasis 
on  the  service  aspect  of  modem  medicine 
and  all  that  this  implies  in  terms  of  needed 
facilities  and  professional  manpower,  it  Ls 
more  vital  than  ever  before  that  there  be  no 
failiue  In  conununlcatlon  with  the  general 
public.  NIH  Is  to  be  commended  for  calling 
this  seminar — to  enable  you  representatives 
of  the  academic  world  to  meet  and  exchange 
views  with  your  counterparts  here  at  NIH. 
Your  Involvement  in  the  shaping  of  public 
policy  is  great — and  In  my  opinion  is  going 
to  become  much  greater. 

Let  me  tell  you  why:  the  ist  session  of 
the  89  th  Congress  has  provided  the  boslo 
framework  for  vast  new  gains  in  health  and 


medical  education.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  In  this,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  only  the  right  combination  of  public 
awareness  and  public  support  made  It  pos- 
sible. 

We  have  torn  down  some  of  the  economic 
barriers  separating  our  older  cltlsena  from 
the  care  they  need. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  assiue  that  top- 
quality  medical  care  may  be  obtained  In 
every  region  of  our  country  by  authorizing 
the  bringing  together  of  the  worlds  of  medi- 
cal research,  medical  education,  and  medical 
practice. 

We  have  greatly  strengthened  the  ability 
of  our  health  professional  schools  to  prepare 
greater  nvimbers  of  better  trained  practlUon- 
ers  to  serve  the  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and 
public  health  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Further,  Congress  has  extended  and  ex- 
panded the  vaccination  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  migrant  health  services,  extended 
and  expanded  the  health  research  facilities 
construction  program,  permitted  Federal 
funds  to  support  staffing  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  and  provided  for  a  great- 
ly Improved  system  of  medical  libraries 
around  this  Nation.  We  have  done  all  these 
things  while  at  the  same  time  providing  the 
largest — but  stlU  Inadequate — appropriation 
for  medical  research  In  hlst<U7. 

Now,  this  Is  an  outstanding  record,  and 
all  of  us  In  the  Congress  are  proud  of  It. 
But  we  know  that  all  of  this  was  possible 
only  because  there  was  sufHclent  under- 
standing and  awareness  among  the  people  of 
this  Nation  of  the  possibilities  for  better 
health.  Thus  we  In  Congress  were  able 
to  slve  these  programs  the  boost  they  needed 
Public  policy  and  practical  action  came  to- 
gether In  a  happy  meeting. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  a  responsibil- 
ity— and  the  power — to  promote  the  general 
welfare;  but  we  cannot  discharge  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  or  exercise  the  power  In  a 
vacuum. 

This  Is  where  you — as  public  Information 
people  in  government  and  In  the  academic 
community — come   Into   the   picture. 

The  newly  authorized  and  expanded  pro- 
grams of  the  89th  Congress  represent  a  con- 
siderable Investment  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Thus,  the  taxpayers  not  only 
have  a  right  to  know  of  the  results  of  their 
Investment  but — In  certain  of  the  pro- 
grams— an  adequately  Informed  public  Is 
an  absolute  necessity  If  the  program  Is  to 
succeed. 

For  example,  a  tremendous  task  lies  ahead 
In  seeing  that  the  pubUc  Is  adequately  In- 
formed about  the  many  aspects  of  the  heart?" 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  program.  The 
NIH  public  Information  staff — as  well  as  you, 
at  the  medical  coUeges  eoid  other  Institu- 
tions— wlU  have  this  Job.  In  this  Instance. 
It  wUl  be  partlcvilarly  Important  to  see  that 
the  public  does  not  receive  the  wrong  In- 
formation. All  of  this  means  one  thing: 
added  responsibility — a  phrase  you  have 
heard  ntunerous  times  In  the  past. 

I  am  aware  that  already — by  the  very 
nature  of  your  functions — you  are  involved 
in  a  wide  array  of  activities. 

I  know,  for  example,  of  the  fundralsing 
some  of  you  must  do  to  help  your  Insti- 
tutions as  they  Improve  their  facilities. 
Earlier  this  month  I  was  at  the  University 
of  Utah  for  the  dedicaUon  of  the  univer- 
sity's new  medical  center — the  largest  pub- 
lic building  in  the  SUte.  That  center  cost 
more  than  (is  million,  and,  while  State  and 
Federal  appropriations  covered  some  of  the 
construction  costs,  a  considerable  amount 
still  had  to  be  met  by  fundralsing.  And  Jtist 
last  week  I  learned  of  the  University  of 
Chicago's  plan  for  raising  9160  mllUon. 
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I  am  also  aware  of  the  amount  of  effort 
many  of  you  devote  to  student  recruit- 
ment programs,  continuing  professional  edu- 
cation programs,  and  straightforward  com- 
mimlty  relations  projects. 

You  may  be  concerned  at  Umea  at  tbe 
seeming  fragmentation  of  your  efforts,  but 
I  would  hope  that  you  can  continue  to  meet 
your  current  resptonslbllltles  and  at  the  same 
time  Interweave  new  respooslbUltles  In  such 
a  way  that — regardless  of  the  task,  directly 
or  Indirectly — you  contribute  to  an  Increased 
public  understanding  of  science  and  medi- 
cine In  today's  and  tomorrow's  society. 

Easier  said  than  done,  you  say.  And  I 
must  agree.  But  a  start  must  be  made. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  area  to  con- 
sider Is  that  of  human  rercu-cea  nsedsd  to 
do  the  Job.  Now  If  your  field  Is  typical, 
you  might  first  start  by  asking  yourselves 
where  the  new  freshly  trained  manpower 
Is  coming  from?  I  understand  that  NIH 
has  a  modest  training  program  for  young 
people  entering  this  fleld  but  that  Its  hand- 
ful of  vacancies  has  never  been  filled  at  any 
one  time  because  sufficient  numbers  of 
qualified  people  simply  have  not  been  avail- 
able. 

You  might  ask  yourselves  whether  there 
is  sufficient  awareness  of  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities In  the  fleld   among  students. 

You  might  determine  whether  the  Jour- 
nalism school  In  your  area  Is  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  science  and  technology 
pervades  our  dally  lives  and  what  the  school 
is  doing  in  response  to  It.  And  while  you're 
at  It.  you  might  determine  w^et^er  your 
Journalism  school  is  even  teaching  ita  stu- 
dents to  write.  If  there  Is  substance  to  the 
charges  In  the  current  Issue  of  Harper's,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Journalism  schools — 
with  the  exception  of  a  handful — can  be 
regarded  aa  a  reliable  source  of  basically 
trained  manpower  for  the  h»alth  Infor.-na- 
tlon  Held. 

One  more  question  on  bmnau  resources. 
Has  anyone  posed  the  outside  possibility 
that  the  science  departments  and  the  med- 
ical schools  should  teach  thtlr  students  to 
write  m  a  concise  and  orderly  fashion? 
This  would  not  only  Improve  communica- 
tions in  a  number  of  ways,  but  you  might 
even  be  able  to  Interest  some  of  the  science 
students  In  the  health  Information  fleld. 

Now  let  me  pose  a  question  or  two  on  the 
physical  resources  of  the  Information  misl- 
nees.  I  know  you  have  progressed  a  long 
way  from  the  days  when  the  news  release 
went  out  and  the  Job  was  considered  fln- 
Ished.  Today  you  are  using  a  wide  variety 
of  audio  and  visual  materials  to  tell  your 
stories.  But  don't  forget  that  the  tool  de- 
partment Is  being  changed  as  much  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  main  areas  of  your  interest — 
science  and  medicine. 

Just  one  example — and  you  are  all  equally 
aware  of  It,  I  know:  Color  television.  There 
la  no  doubt  that  It  is  here  to  stay.  Expanded 
color  programing  coupled  with  recent  sur- 
veys that  put  science  and  medicine  at  the 
top  of  the  public's  Interest  list — aside  from 
spy  stories — means  a  tremendous  opportu- 
nity for  all  of  you. 

Thus,  the  question:  How  many  of  you  are 
geared  to  acquiring  and  making  available 
materials  for  use  in  color  TV?  Let  me 
phrase  another  question  on  your  total  activ- 
ities. How  many  of  you  have  a  budget 
against  which  you  can  plan  your  projects 
and  programs  over  a  period  of  time?  This 
approach — as  m.uiy  of  you  have  demon- 
strated—permits the  generation  of  new  ldea« 
and  development  of  new  approaches.  Or  do 
you  find  yourself  passing  the  hat  when  a 
new  emergency  arises? 

A  third  element — the  substantive  content 
of  your  strictly  public'  Information  activi- 
ties—concerns  me. 

It  has  long  worried  me — and  It  worries  me 
more  and  more — that  the  public  seems  to 
bav»  ao  little  Idea  about  the  nature  of  the 


research  process.  It  needs  to  be  educated 
to  realize  that  medical  advances  are  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  patient  labor  over  a  period 
of  years — rather  than  the  result  of  pouring 
a  few  million  dollars  over  a  few  gifted  sci- 
entists working  In  well-equipped  laboratories 
to  produce  Instant  cures. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
science-fiction  that  Is  being  given  the  public 
today  In  the  guise  of  science  reporting.  This 
Is  the  science  news  story  without  any  per- 
spective. The  public  needs  to  know — for 
instance — the  dlfflcultles  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping the  first  successful  Implantation  of 
a  permanent,  artificial  heart  at  the  same 
time  that  we  hold  out  the  promise  of  such  a 
development. 

Now  let  ma  turn  to  a  fotuth  element, 
namely,  cooperation.  The  fact  that  you  are 
here,  ready  to  consider,  as  a  group,  some  of 
the  factors  that  are  Important  to  your  work. 
Is  commendable.  If  I  have  any  criticism,  it 
Is  that  this  meeting  did  not  take  place  a  year 
or  two  or  three  ago. 

A  closer  Involvement  of  public  Informa- 
tion people — a  closer  identification  by  you 
and  your  staffs  at  universities  and  medical 
schools  all  over  the  country  with  national 
goals — is  railed  for.  A  closer  coordination 
of  your  efforts  with  those  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Heclth  Is  also  hlgl-.ly  desirable 
If  you  are  to  make  your  ntajor  contribution  to 
the  dialog  between  ihe  cKlzea  and  his  gov- 
ernment that  la  the  hallmark  of  democracy. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  the  past  20 
years.  In  this  regard.  We  launched  a  poet- 
World  War  II  expansion  of  the  National 
medical  research  effort  largely  upon  the  wave 
ot  public  confidence  that  followed  the  suc- 
cessful scientific  achievement  of  releasing 
nucloar  energy. 

To  my  mind,  what  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  actions  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congresj  lb  au  eApreesAon  of  a  uew  wave  of 
public  confidence — a  wave  of  confidence  that 
expresses  satisfaction  with  and  approval  of 
o'lr  national  efforts  In  medical  science  but 
Indicates  that  the  service  aspects  of  medicine 
require  greater  attention. 

Now  If  this  wave  Is  to  be  sustained  we  mvtst 
satisfy  the  general  public's  right  to  know  of 
the  results  of  their  investment,  and,  as  I 
have  said.  In  certain  programs  the  public's 
right  to  begin  to  benefit  directly  from  them 
through    enlightened   Involvement. 

You  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fia  representa- 
tives of  highly  respected  institutions,  and 
your  colleagues  at  NIH  can — Between  you — 
accomplish  much  of  the  education  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  You  and  your  staffs  at  the 
medical  schools  and  universities  can  help 
shop©  the  public  policy  goals  of  a  modern, 
scientifically  literate  society. 


Erin  Go  Bragh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   ItKW    JKBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  feast  day  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
truly  as  the  old  song  says.  "It's  a  great 
day  for  the  Irish."  But  it  is  typical  of 
the  Irish  that  they  share  their  great  day 
with  people  of  all  nationalities  and  as 
I  look  around  the  Chamber,  it  Is  easy 
to  see  that  on  this  wonderful  day  when 
we  commemorate  the  memory  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Irish,  everyone  is  an  Irish- 
man for  the  day. 


Ireland  is  a  snjall  country  as  coun 
tries  go  but  Ireland  is  not  merely  thp 
4   provinces   and  the   32   counties  that 
lie  between  Cobh  on  the  south  and  Bel 
fast  on  the  north.    Rather  Ireland  is  the 
millions  of  persons  of  Irish  descent  whose 
ancestors  left  Hibernla— a  name  which 
is  of  Latin  extraction,  I  might  point  out— 
during  one  of  the  times  of  "throuble" 
and  settled   in  the*  United  States    the 
Dominions   of  Canada,   Australia,  Ne\r 
Zealand  and  other  places  throughout  thp 
world.    •With  them  the  Irish  took  thel' 
love  of  home  and  of  God  and  a  pride  1;' 
their  Celtic  heritage. 

An  indomitable  race,  the  Irish  have 
always  exhibited  a  patriotism  and  pride 
in  their  adopted  lands  wliich  is  second 
to  none.  Indeed,  In  every  one  of  our 
wars,  the  presence  of  the  Celt  has  always 
been  more  than  evident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  on  this  day 
owes  much  to  its  citizens  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion. I  join  with  Irishmen  everywhere 
in  a  fervent,  Erin  go  bragh. 


NaUoual  School  Patrol  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  17.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  privileged  to  cosponsor  a  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  designation  of 
the  second  week  of  M^y  of  each  year  as 
National  School  Patrol  Week. 

I  believe  that  this  honor  is  richly  de- 
served by  our  students,  who  come  to 
school  a  bit  early,  stay  a  little  later,  and 
give  up  some  of  their  free  time  so  that 
they  can  contribute  to  the  protection  of 
their  fellow  students. 

This  resolution  honors  the  members  of 
the  school  safety  patrols  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  I  would  like  to  note  here  that 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  members 
of  my  district,  who  do  such  a  wonderful 
job  f^  their  schools  and  cities. 

Thdr  love  and  devotion  to  duty  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  a  special  tribute 
is  in  order  to  each  and  every  one. 

The  ijimerican  Automobile  Association. 
a  Joint  sponsor  of  tliese  programs  along 
with  tie  schools  and  local  poUce  forces, 
awards  the  young  patrol  members,  who 
have  actually  saved  a  life,  with  Gold  Life- 
saver  Medals,  and  I  feel  that  we.  too, 
should  recognize  tlie  great  contribution 
that  all  of  these  fine  young  boys  and 
girls  unselfishly  make  to  our  society  by 
designating  this  week  as  National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week. 

The  selfless  consideration  of  their  fel- 
low man,  which  these  students  exemplify. 
Is  a  quality  which  we  strive  to  instill  In 
our  yoimg  citizens,  and  the  safety  patitJl 
offers  one  avenue  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  resolution  will 
be  passed  in  the  near  future  so  that  this 
year's  week  will  coincide  with  the  na- 
tional school  safety  patrol  parade,  which 
will  be  held  here  in  Washington  on  May 
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14,  and  in  which  more  than  30,000  boys 
and  girls  from  25  or  more  States  are  ex- 
pected to  participate. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  join  with  my 
coUeagues  in  requesting  that  tills  recog- 
nition be  given  to  the  members  of  our 
school  safety  patrols. 


Tlie  Economic  Development  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  jrew  TOHK  *■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
economic  development  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  this 
decade.  It  Is  a  tale  of  which  that  island 
can  well  be  proud;  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  helped  to 
make  that  progress  possible,  can  share  in 
her  pride. 

In  a  speech  In  Washington  on  February 
24,  1965,  the  Honorable  Santiago  Po- 
lakco-Abrku,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico,  compresses  the  island's  his- 
tory into  a  very  few,  eloquent  para- 
graphs. Our  colleague  notes  in  his  con- 
clusion: 

In  tbe  S  years  since  Castro  has  ruled  rich 
Cuba.  Its  per  capita  Income  has  declined  by 
IS  percent.  During  these  same  S  years, 
Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  Income  has  risen  by 
more  than  60  percent.  I  can  tblnk  of  tew 
tUUstlcs  which  are  more  sobering. 

The  progress  of  Puerto  Rico  is  Indeed 
sobering.  It  is  also  heartening.  Our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Polanco- 
Abhhj.  has  told  it  well.  The  text  of  his 
speech  follows: 

Thj  Economic  Dkvxlopment  of  Pverto  Rico 
(By  Santiago  PoLANco-A»ai:u) 

There  Is  probably  no  group  In  the  world 
which  Is  more  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic development  of  less  wealthy  nations 
thin  the  membership  of  this  society.  I  feel 
»«7  much  at  home  with  men  who  are  per- 
•onally  and  professionally  wrapped  up  In 
the  vast  problems  of  the  two- thirds  of  the 
»orm  who  still  live  In  great  poverty. 

Certainly  all  of  us  are  perturbed  by  the 
enonnous  gulf  which  separates  the  "have" 
from  the  "have  nots"  nations,  and  even  more 
perturbed  by  the  fact  that  this  guU  seems 
to  be  growing,  rather  than  diminishing. 

Happily,  there  have  been  some  noteworthy 
«ceptlona  to  this  trend  of  the  rich  getting 
ncher.  while  the  poor  get  poorer  or  barely 
hold  their  own.  The  rates  at  economic 
Powth  In  Japan,  Israel,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
for  example,  are  now  much  higher  than  the 
Powth  rates  of  more  highly  developed  coun- 
Wes.  In  contrast  with  most  underdeveloped 
»«ntrie8,  moreover,  their  growth  has  been 
noihing  short  of  spectaculdr.  Today.  Japan. 
|"»el.  and  Puerto  Rico  are  on  the  other  side 
01  the  fence,  sending  their  technicians  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  theU-  less 
'°"unate  neighbors. 

.  ^*fopH2lng  that  Puerto  Rico  fa  no  more 
n.„  «u  '  *^''**  ***«  Japan  or  Israel.  It  Is 
.tlir  ***  worthwhile,  1  beUeve.  to  under- 
hkt  "^"""^'"K  °f  Its  economic  development 

-wry  In  order  to  see  more  clearly  some 
VQe  problems  characterlstle  of  underdevel- 
r^  countries  and  some  of  the  solutions  that 
"•'e  proved   workable    in    Puerto    Rico. 


In  1898.  when  Puerto  Rico  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  the  Island  was 
Indeed  underdeveloped.  Most  people  lived 
in  poverty  on  small  subsistence  farms.  Fam- 
ilies were  large  and  few  children  could  be 
educated.  Coffee  was  the  only  Important 
export,  and  the  total  volume  of  overseas 
trade  was  small,  Indeed.  The  beginning  of 
a  modernized  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  was  the 
development  of  sugar  as  a  major  export 
Industry. 

Growth  of  the  sugar  Industry  provided  a 
necessary  base  for  the  more  diversified  eco- 
nomic development  that  was  to  come  much 
later.  The  method  of  Its  development,  how- 
ever, was  most  damaging  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  sugar  Industry,  largely 
owned  by  U.S.  Interests,  took  out  from  Puerto 
Rico  far  more  In  profits  than  the  amount 
It  Invested  or  reinvested. 

The  depression  of  the  IQSO's  hit  Puerto 
Rico  with  great  severity.  Sugar  and  coffee 
prices  tumbled  to  ruinous  levels.  Many 
coffee  plantations,  which  had  been  severely 
damaged  by  hurricanes  In  1928  and  1932, 
were  not  replanted.  Everywhere  there  was 
deep  social  and  political  unrest.  Puerto  Rico 
was  on  the  brink  of  revolution.  Federal  relief 
programs,  although  substantial  In  size,  were 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  collapse  In  the 
economy. 

When  It  did  come  In  1940,  the  revolution 
was  a  peaceful  one.  A  newly-formed  politi- 
cal party,  led  by  Luis  Mufioz  Marln.  won  a 
slim  victory  at  the  polls.  Mufioz  had  cam- 
paigned, not  on  the  traditional  basis  of 
Puerto  Rico's  political  status,  but  on  Im- 
mediate and  pressing  economic  and  social 
Issues.  He  promised  bread  for  the  hungry; 
land  for  the  landless  peasant;  and  freedom 
from  iJoUtlcal  domination  by  the  absentee 
sugar  companies.  His  victory  brought  hope 
to  a  people  that  had  for  many  years  been 
mired  in  hopelessness. 

During  the  war  years,  Mufloz  and  his  new 
Popular  Party  administration  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment programs  which  were  later  to  be 
put  Into  high  gear.  They  also  had  a  revenue 
windfall  of  $160  million  from  countervailing 
excise  taxes  on  rum.  which  sold  In  large 
quantities  in  the  United  States  during  the 
war.  And  although  this  was  badly  needed 
for  public  assistance  and  a  score  of  urgent. 
Immediate  problems,  the  Government  made 
the  decision  to  Invest  this  revenue  In  a  num- 
ber of  public  corporations  Intended  to 
spearhead  Puerto  Rloo's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Included  among  these  publicly-owned 
corporations  were  utility  companies  In  the 
fields  of  power,  water  supply,  transporta- 
tion, and  communications.  There  were  five 
others  that  had  specific  economic  develop- 
ment objectives — the  Government  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Industrial  Development 
Company,  the  Land  Authority,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Company.  Today,  there  are  23  pub- 
lic corporations  In  operation.  Most  of  the 
larger  ones  are  self-financing  and  today  their 
assets  total  well  over  a  billion  dollars.  Their 
establishment  early  in  the  program  and  their 
continued  record  of  sound  and  constructive 
management  have  been  major  factors  In  the 
success  of  the  development  program  as  a 
whole. 

To  appreciate  the  strategy  of  the  develop- 
ment program  that  was  being  planned  and 
started  In  the  1940's,  one  needs  to  know 
something  about  Puerto  Rloo  and  Its  re- 
sources. The  Island  Is  only  about  100  miles 
long  and  36  miles  wide.  We  have  sunshine, 
beaches  and  the  sea,  mountains,  and  a  tropi- 
cal rain  forest. 

Coffee  and  tobacco,  and  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  grown  In  the  mountains;  and  we  have 
a  rapidly-expanding  livestock  and  poultry  In- 
dustry, which  produces  about  as  much  farm 
Income  as  sugar  cane,  our  traditional  crop. 


It  began  to  be  clear  even  In  the  1940's  that 
Puerto  Rlcan  economy  could  not  depend 
primarily  on  agriculture.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  Island  has  less  than  an  acre  of  land 
per  person  and  only  about  a  third  of  1  to  is 
suitable  for  crops  of  any  kind.  Even  for- 
estry Is  limited  by  the  rugged  terrain  and  by 
the  great  variety  of  trees  and  undergrowth 
typical  of  forests  In  the  tropics.  Prospecting 
for  minerals  started  years  ago  and  continues 
actively,  but  none  has  yet  proved  exploitable 

With  limited  land  and  no  commercial  re- 
sources of  fuel  or  minerals.  Industrial  de- 
velopment has  had  to  be  the  key  element  In 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  development  program. 
But  there  were  many  people  In  the  1940's, 
Including  some  of  the  experts,  who  believed 
that  an  Industrial  program  was  doomed  to 
failure  in  a  wnall  agrlcult\iral  country  with 
such  limited  physical  resources.  In  any  case. 
It  seemed  quite  clear  that  private  Invested 
would  not  Initially  undertake  so  rash  a  ven- 
ture unless  the  government  functioned  as  a 
very  active  catalyst. 

At  first  the  government  constructed  and 
operated  five  factories,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Industrial  Development  Company  to  create 
jobs  for  Puerto  Rico's  rapidly  rising  popula- 
tion by  this  method.  Some  way  had  to  be 
found  to  enlist  private  capital  on  a  large 
scale  In  the  Industrial  program.  A  sound 
program  of  tax  exemption,  which  was  legis- 
lated In  1948,  has  proved  to  be  the  key  Incen- 
tive necessary  for  the  development  of  private 
Industrial  enterprise  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico's  program  of  tax  Incentives 
and  assistance  to  private  Industry  rests  on 
two  basic  elements  In  Puerto  Rlcan-UrUted 
States  relations.  In  accordance  with  Ite  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States,  Federal 
taxes  (with  minor  exceptions)  do  not  apply 
in  P>uerto  Rico  and  there  are  no  tariffs  or 
other  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  trade  and 
money  between  the  two  areas.  Since  most 
Federal  taxes.  Including  the  Federal  corporate 
Income  tax  do  not  apply  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Govenunent,  by  exempting  a 
corporation  from  Its  own  taxes.  Is  able  to 
grant  complete  tax  freedom.  Under  present 
legislation.  It  does  so  fM-  manufacturing  and 
hotel  enterprises  for  a  period  which  ranges 
from  ten  years  of  tax  exemption  In  the  San 
Juan  metropolitan  area  to  17  years  In  less- 
developed  parts  of  the  Island. 

Free  trade  with  the  United  States,  the 
other  key  element  In  United  States-Puerto 
Rlcan  relations,  meant  that  a  manufacturing 
operation  In  postwar  Puerto  Rloo  was  not 
limited  to  what  was  then  a  very  small  local 
market.  A  plant  efficient  enough  to  compete 
with  U.S.  producers  and  also  able  to  pay 
ocean  freight  costs,  was  In  a  pKieltlon  to  sell 
without  any  other  restrictions  In  what  was, 
and  if.  the  world's  largest  common  market' 

Ov{  promotion  efforts  were  at  first  slow  In 
ylelilng  results.  By  1950  only  about  80  new. 
privately  operated  plants  had  been  promoted, 
and  most  of  them  were  relatively  small.  By 
1956,  300  new  privately  ovmed  factories  had 
been  establlahed.  Today,  lo  years  later, 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  new.  pri- 
vately owned  factories  operating  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Most  of  them  are  affiliates  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  concerns. 

These  factories  produce  over  300  different 
products.  Apparel,  textiles,  electronics,  ma- 
chinery, and  petrochemicals  are  among  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  of  the  new  Puerto 
Rlcan  Industries.  About  three-quarters  of 
their  output  Is  exjwrted,  mostly  to  the 
United  States.  Last  year  (1963-64),  exporto 
of  the  new  Industries  totaled  $556  million, 
more  than  three  times  the  value  of  our  ship- 
ments of  sugar  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Manufacturing  industries  now  employ 
105,000  workers  at  an  average  wage  of  $1.15 
an  hour. 
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Puerto  Rico  Is  no  longer  a  one-crop  agri- 
cultural economy,  moreover.  Agricultural 
production  has  continued  to  ex|>and  and  di- 
versify. The  value  of  Uvestock  and  poultry 
products.  fc«-  example,  Is  now  about  equal  to 
sugar.  But  even  with  a  growing  total  of  ag- 
ricultural production,  manufacturing  is 
today  more  than  twice  as  Important  as  agri- 
culture as  a  source  of  Income  and  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  general  economy. 

To  develop  manufacturing  to  the  point  it 
has  already  reached  has  taken  considerably 
more  than  tax  exemption,  iree  trade,  and 
promotion.  The  Puerto  Rico  Economic  En- 
velopment Administration  and  our  voca- 
tional educational  system  have  had  to  train 
thousands  of  workers  and  supervisors.  Many 
manufacturers  have  needed  and  have  re- 
ceived marketing,  engineering,  and  other 
forms  of  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  lab- 
oratory and  testing  services.  For  nearly  a 
decade,  the  Industrial  Development  Co. 
has  maintained  a  stock  of  about  50  new 
factory  buildings  throughout  the  Island 
ready  for  Immediate  occupancy.  The  com- 
pany and  the  Government  Development 
Bank  stand  ready  to  participate  In  almost 
any  kind  of  financing  arrangement  that 
seems  mutually  beneficial  to  the  prospective 
manufacturer,  and  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Tourism  development  was  another  logical 
target  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  Island's  kind 
climate,  Its  golden  beaches,  and  its  beautiful 
scenery  provided  the  natural  resources  on 
which  a  major  tourist  industry  could  be 
built.  Nevertheless,  tourism  was  a  relatively 
slow  starter. 

But  In  the  past  7  years  the  growth  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  tourism  has  been  spectacular. 
We  have  about  7.000  hotel  rooms,  two-thirds 
of  which  have  been  built  within  this  7-year 
period. 

Primarily  because  of  the  swift  expansion 
of  manufacturing  and  tourism,  the  growth  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  as  a  whole  has 
been  among  the  most  rapid  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Discounting  price  Increases,  the  in- 
crease In  real  Commonwealth  gross  product 
during  the  past  S  years  was  56  percent,  an 
average  of  9  5  percent,  compounded  annually. 
The  largest  gains  in  real  gross  product  or 
real  national  income  recorded  elsewhere  by 
the  United  Nations  were  9.6  percent  for  Israel 
between  1952  and  1960,  and  0.5  percent  for 
Japan  between  1954  and  1960. 

It  Is.  of  course,  a  great  flow  of  capital  In- 
vestment that  accounts  for  Puerto  Rico's 
record,  or  near-record  rate  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. For  7  years,  gross  Investment  in 
fixed  capital  has  been  20  percent  or  more  of 
Commonwealth  gross  product.  L.ast  ye.ar  It 
was  24.6  percent.  Such  a  high  rate  of  in- 
vestment Is  characteristic  of  highly  developed 
countries  like  Holland,  Sweden,  Canada  and 
the  United  States  but  not  of  underdeveloped 
countries  where  capital  is  oidluarUy  very 
scarce. 

Recognizing  the  high  productivity  of  new 
Investment  In  our  economy,  Puerto  Rico  has 
not  only  welcomed  but  actively  promoted 
the  Investment  of  outside  capital.  As  a  re- 
sult, about  half  of  the  funds  Invested  In 
Puerto  Rlco  have  come  from  external  sources, 
mainly  the  United  States.  There  are  three 
principal  channels  through  which  these 
funds  flow  In :  flrst,  direct  Investment,  mainly 
In  factories,  hotels,  and  commercial  establish- 
ments; second,  the  sale  of  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  and  the  public  corpo- 
rations; and  third,  the  purchase  of  Federal 
Housing  Administration  guaranteed  mort- 
gages by  the  Federal  NaUoiuU  Mortgage  As- 
sociation (called  Fanny  May)  and  other  in- 
vestors outside  Puerto  Rlco. 

Direct  Investment  of  externally  owned 
funds  In  Puerto  Rlcan  factories  already  ex- 
ceeds  halt  k  bUUon   dollars.     Outstanding 


obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  fi.nd  of  Puerto  Rico's 
public  corporations  total  nearly  a  bUllon. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  Is  accounted  for  by 
the  public  corporations,  of  which  the  Water 
Resources  Authority  Is  the  largest. 

I  have  been  speaking  in  economic  abstrac- 
tions. Now  let  me  translate  this  into  human 
terms.  In  1940,  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  in- 
come was  ei21.  By  1950  It  had  inched  up  to 
$279.  In  1964  It  reached  $832,  almost  triple 
the  figure  of  14  years  earlier.  Even  allowing 
for  price  Increases,  this  meant  that  real  per 
capita  Income  had  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  14  years.  In  1960,  per  capita  In- 
come In  Puerto  Rlco  was  barely  18  percent 
of  the  U.S.  average,  but  by  1960,  It  had  rUen 
to  30  percent.  So  even  In  comparison  with 
the  United  States,  the  gap  has  been  closing 
rapidly.  These  per  capita  figures  have,  of 
course,  deep  human  meaning.  They  mean 
that  a  man  who  was  worried  about  being 
able  to  afford  a  pair  of  shoes  25  years  ago, 
now  worries  about  finding  a  parking  space 
for  his  Chevrolet:  and  that  the  woman  who 
then  wondered  If  she  could  feed  her  chil- 
dren, now  Is  concerned  with  providing  them 
with  high  school  or  college  education. 

Let  me  cite  some  revealing  indexes  of  this 
new,  relative  prosperity.  In  only  6  years,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rlco  raised  their  per  capita 
consumption  of  animal  proteins  from  54  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  average  to  82  percent.  In 
these  same  6  years,  the  registration  of  motor 
vehicles  Increased  twofold,  while  the  num- 
ber of  telephones  has  doubled  In  only  3  years. 
University  enrollment  Is  twice  that  of  9  years 
ago,  and  per  capita  expenditures  for  public 
health  are  now  about  the  same  In  Puerto 
Rlco  as  In  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  results  Is  that  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
baby  at  birth  can  now  e.xpect  to  live  to  70 
years. 

All  these  are  Impressive  gains,  but  It  Is 
certtilnly  logical  to  ask  how  much  of  Puerto 
Rico's  experience  has  any  relevance  to  the 
needs  of  other  developing  areas,  and  how 
much  Is  peculiar  to  Its  own  special  condi- 
tions. Primary  among  these,  of  course,  is 
the  special  economic-political  relation  with 
the  United  States. 

Let  it  be  said  from  the  outset  that  Puerto 
Rico's  spectacular  growth  could  never  have 
been  achieved  without  lU  special  relationship 
to  the  Umted  States.  But  it  Is  equally  true 
that  this  relationship  did  not  automatically 
give  Puerto  Rlco  a  possport  to  prosperity. 
The  fiscal  and  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  which  exist  today  are  almost  precisely 
the  same  as  those  which  existed  from  1898 
to  1940.  Yet  prior  to  1940,  the  economic 
situation  of  Puerto  Rlco  was  desperate.  The 
great  change  In  productivity  and  per  capita 
Income  has  taken  place  only  in  recent  years 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  economic  tn- 
trlnslcs  have  not  changed.  "Why?"  you  may 
as!:. 

And  here  let  me  say  frankly  that  I  will 
give  you  a  personal  opinion,  rather  than  a 
scientific  PvaluaUon.  I  believe  that  the 
heart  of  Puerto  Rico's  spectacular  growth 
Ilea  In  the  sterUng  quality  and  unshakable 
stability  of  lu  Oovernment;  In  Its  true 
genuine  concern  for  social  as  weU  as  eco- 
nomic development,  and  In  its  constant 
consideraUon   of  the  himnan  element. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  stable,  dedicated,  democratic  local 
Government,  whose  chief  executive  and 
leading  figure  was  Gov.  Luis  Mufloz- 
Marln  untu  his  retirement  this  year.  It 
has  been  a  government  characterized  by 
unfaltering  devoUon  to  the  public  welfare, 
by  noteworthy  sentiment  of  honesty,  and 
by  the  tireless  participation  of  a  number 
of  men  of  unusual  competence  and 
Imagination. 

Secondly,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Government 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Its  economic 


development  programs  were  for  "people," 
and  that  they  had  to  be  translated  into 
social  and  economic  benefits  for  people  u 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  people,  in  turn. 
having  confidence  that  the  Government 
was  deeply  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
hopes,  were  willing  to  make  necessary 
sacrifices  over  many  years  while  the  de- 
velopment programs  were  getting  slowly 
underway.  It  was  essentlaUy  a  political 
challenge  and.  In  all  developing  areas,  one 
of  the  most  critical  and  most  difficult— to 
provide  Inslpratlon  and  hope  oUthe  type 
which  unleashes  a  sustained,  creative  out- 
pouring of  energy,  even  when  early,  visible 
returns  are  meager.  Providing  this  kind  of 
Inspiration  was  one  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  Governor  Mufioz-Marin 
and  his  government. 

Finally,  both  In  Government  and  in  other 
fields,  there  has  been  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  accumulation  of  education,  of  ex- 
pertise, and  of  skills.  Barely  15  years  ago 
there  were  virtviaUy  no  Industrial  skills  or 
tradition  In  Puerto  Rlco,  for  example.  To- 
day, most  of  the  highly  sophisUcated  In- 
dustrial plants  have  Puerto  Rlcan  man- 
agers, to  say  nothing  of  Puerto  Hicsn 
engineers  and  technicians.  A  whole  new 
generation  of  Industrial  and  commerdal 
entrepreneurs  has  sprung  up  with  aston- 
ishing speed.  This  is  only  one  facet  of 
Puerto  Rico's  vast  effort  In  education. 

In  sum,  the  basic  reason  for  Puerto 
Rico's  rapid  growth  has  been  good  govern- 
ment, a  gefliiine  concern  for  people,  and 
a  passion  for  education.  Stirred  together, 
these  have  accounted  for  the  explosion  of 
energy  which  has  allowed  Puerto  Rlco  to 
tackle  successfuly  a  Job  which  many  re- 
garded as  Impossible. 

Indeed,  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  economic 
benefits  of  Puerto  Rico's  special  relationship 
with  the  United  States  have  barely  compen- 
sated for  Its  dearth  of  raw  materials,  lack 
of  local  market,  and  its  former  lack  of  In- 
dustrial tradition  or  capital.  These  special 
benefits  merely  gave  Puerto  Rlco  a  fighting 
chance.  Many  other  developing  countrle* 
bnve,  on  balance,  a  far  more  promising  pat- 
tern of  intrinsic  circumstances  than  Puerto 
Ri.:  1  has.  even  today. 

In  final  analysis,  which  countries  succeed 
and  which  ones  flounder,  usually  reduce* 
Itself  to  the  human  element.  The  great  nat- 
ural riches  of  any  country.  In  the  absence  of 
good  government,  are  only  a  mockery.  Yet 
basically  poor  countries  can,  with  good  gov- 
errunent,  achieve  remarkable  feats,  seem- 
ingly in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  economic 
gravity. 

Although  perhaps  the  case  of  Puerto  Rlco 
Is  unusual,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  really 
Important  lesson  of  Puerto  Rico's  develop- 
ment. There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
specific  Puerto  Rlcan  techniques  and  expe- 
riences which  could  be  studied — and  are 
studied — by  other  developing  countries.  I 
refer,  for  examp:e,  to  Puerto  Rico's  highly 
effective  promotional  techniques  for  sttrsct- 
li^g  maximum  amounts  of  Investments  and 
tourists,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for 
translating  these  Into  Income  and  Jobs  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  But  in  essence,  these 
techniques  are  meaningless  unless  there  U 
honesty,  dedication  and  competence  in  gov- 
ernment, to  provide  overall  planning  and 
leadership.  Alongside  such  prlmei  require- 
ment, all  else  pales  Into  insignificance. 

While  the  Puerto  Rlcan  experience  merits 
the  study  of  underdeveloped  countries,  1" 
my  belief,  it  also  Illustrates  a  very  valuable 
lesson  for  developed  countries.  It  Is  the«« 
countries  whlcOi  are  asked,  through  varloui 
channels,  to  help  finance  the  development 
of  the  poorer  countries.  For  them  to  do  to 
wUUngly  and  enthuslasUcally  It  U  useful  to 
be  able  to  appeal  to  their  self-interest,  w 
well  as  to  their  conscience. 
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for  years  the  theory  of  development  has 
l)een  that,  once  an  area  was  well  on  the  way 
to  higher  Income.  It  would  become  a  sufll- 
elently  attractive  market  that  the  countries 
contributing  to  Its  derelopment  would  profit 
economically,  as  well  as  morally  and  pollt- 
tcaily.  Here  Puerto  Rlco  has  become  a  tell- 
ing example. 

In  1940,  when  Its  per  capita  Income  was 
only  tl21,  Puerto  Rico's  outside  purchases 
irere  negligible.  Today  they  are  well  over 
$1  billion  a  year  from  the  United  8tat«s 
alone.  The  2,500,000  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
buy  nearly  as  much  from  the  United  States 
u  the  56  million  people  of  highly  developed 
West  Germany  and  the  53  million  of  Great 
Britain.  They  buy  substantially  more  than 
any  other  European  country,  and  In  fact  more 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world  except 
Canada  and  Japan.  Puerto  Rico's  piirchaaes 
is  the  United  States  now  generate  substan- 
tial amounts  of  Incooae  and  create  many 
thousands  of  Jobs  In  doeens  of  States  of  the 
United  States. 

In  siun.  a  formerly  poor  area  was  an  In- 
ilgniflcant  market.  As  a  direct  result  of  Its 
rapid  economic  development,  however.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  really  Important  world 
markets,  despite  Its  small  size  and  popula- 
tion, This  suggests  that.  If  other  under- 
developed cotmtries  could  also  Increase  their 
per  capita  Income,  even  at  a  much  more 
modest  rate,  the  growth  In  new  and  profita- 
ble markets  for  the  developed  nations  could 
become  almost  staggering  In  scale. 

I  would  like  to  end  on  a  frankly  political 
note.  In  the  Caribbean,  historically.  Cuba 
has  been  a  rich  Island,  happily  endowed  with 
great  expanses  of  fertile  fields,  raw  materials, 
and  other  natural  blessings.  Puerto  Rlco 
has  been  the  poor  cousin,  whose  heavy  popu- 
lation pressure  against  scarce  natural  re- 
•ources  is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  In  the 
world.  Yet  in  the  6  years  since  Castro  has 
ruled  rich  Cuba,  Its  per  capita  income  has 
declined  by  15  percent.  During  these  same 
( years,  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  Income  has 
risen  by  more  than  60  percent.  I  can  think 
of  few  statistics  which  are  more  sobering. 
And,  for  developing  areas,  I  can  think  of 
none  that  are  more  meaningful. 


Mitt  May  V.  Hurn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or   MASTLANO 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  March  17. 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  friends  of  Miss  May  V.  Harris  of 
Jethesda,  Md.,  were  deeply  saddened  by 
nw  death  last  month  at  the  age  of  77. 

During  her  lifetime.  Miss  Harris  com- 
piled a  long  £tnd  notable  record  of  patri- 
otic service.  A  descendant  of  Philip 
freneau.  the  Amertcan  poet  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period,  she  was  extremely  ac- 
tive In  the  Descendants  of  1776  chapter 
or  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. From  1943  through  1946,  she 
served  as  regent  of  that  chapter,  and 
«so  became  State  chairman  of  the 
Americanism  committee  of  the  DAR,  and 
•n  officer  of  the  State  officers  club. 

As  a  tireless  member  of  th«  Red  Cross, 
Miss  Harris  gave  a  great  deal  of  time 
»na  energy  to  the  bloodmoWle  projects 


during  World  War  n.  She  received  a 
decoration  from  the  Paderewskl  Society 
for  her  work  during  that  period  at  the 
emiMssy  of  the  Polish  govemment-in- 
exlle. 

High  among  Miss  Harris*  maiiy  inter- 
ests were  music  and  literature.  Having 
studied  music  in  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut, she  sang  with  the  Washington 
Opera  Society  and  in  two  church  choirs. 
She  also  found  time  to  write  children's 
stories,  usually  emphasizing  the  theme 
of  international  friendship,  and  pub- 
lished the  book,  "Carnival  at  Stroebeck," 
in  1938. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  the  count- 
ies* friends  and  admirers  of  Miss  May 
Harris  in  tribute  to  her  many  accom- 
plishments, and  I  extend  my  deep  sympei- 
thies  to  her  surviving  sister,  Miss  Flor- 
ence E.  Harris. 


The  Need  for  Tire  Safety  Legitlation,  and 
a  Tribate  to  Ken  Robertt  for  Pioneering 
Leadership  in  Auto  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17.  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  yesterday  morning  to  ap- 
pear l)efore  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  at  hear- 
ings presided  over  by  Chairman  Har- 
LEY  O.  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia,  to  urge 
prompt  eiction  on  H.R.  688,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
89th  Congress,  and  which  former  Con- 
gressman Ken  Roberts  and  I  Jointly 
sponsored  in  the  88th  Congress,  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  of  unsafe 
automobile  tires. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  directed  to  deter- 
mine standards  for  safety  in  automobile 
tires  and  these  standards,  after  a  neces- 
sary transition  period,  would  become 
minimum  mandatory  standards  for  In- 
terstate commerce  in  tires. 

Since  this  bill  was  originally  intro- 
duced— It  wsts  the  flrst  such  bill  in  either 
House — many  Members  have  sponsored 
similar  bills  or  others  going  to  the  ques- 
tion of  safety  in  all  components  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  interest  in  tliis  subject  is 
now  so  widespread  and  intense  that  I  am 
extremely  hopeful  we  can  enact  legisla- 
tion in  this  session.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  approved  a  safe 
tire  bill  and  President  Johnson,  In  his 
message  on  tnmsportatlon,  specifically 
called  for  passage  of  such  a  bill  along 
with  other  legislation  on  traffic  safety. 

TBB   BOLK   or   MEMBK&S    OF   CONGRKSS    IS   OITKN 
IGNORED 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee 
yesterday.  I  felt  it  only  fair  to  give  credit 
where  due  on  this  issue — to  Ken  Roberts, 


who  pioneered  the  crusade  in  Congress 
for  safety  on  the  highways.  No  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  worked  harder  or  ac- 
complished more  in  this  field  than  our 
former  colleague  from  Alabama.  My  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Roberts  obviously  touched 
a  very  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
who  felt,  as  I  did,  that  too  often  the 
work  done  by  conscientious  and  dedi- 
cated Members  of  Congress  as  pioneers 
in  a  new  field  is  too  quickly  forgotten 
or  Ignored  once  they  leave  the  House. 

Even  while  we  are  still  here,  our  ef- 
forts are  sometimes  lost  sight  of  when — 
after  a  long  battle  to  break  through  the 
apathy  on  some  new  issue — the  results 
are  just  taken  for  granted,  and  those  of- 
ficials who  administer  the  programs,  or 
the  experts  who  participate  in  the  con- 
ferences and  seminars  and  discussions 
In  cormectlon  with  the  operation  of  the 
laws,  often  seem  to  be  completely  un- 
aware of  the  part  played  by  the  Con- 
gressmen who  pioneered  the  whole  thing. 

I  think  the  sensitivity  of  Members  of 
Cwigress  to  this  sort  of  thing  was  evi- 
dent from  the  comments  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  my  references  to  a  former 
colleague.  I  had  no  idea  he  would  be 
present  In  the  hearing  room  when  I  made 
my  statement,  but  I  was  indeed  glad  to 
discover  after  I  testified  that  Mr.  Rob- 
erts had  been  sitting  in  the  back  of  the 
room — once  again  demonstrating  his 
great  Interest  as  a  citizen  in  legislation 
he  did  so  much  to  help  shape  in  the  field 
of  automobile  safety  while  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  my  testimony  yester- 
day on  tire  safety  legislation,  as  follows: 

STATXMKNT     BT      CONGEKSSWOMAN'   IiSONOB     K. 

StJlirvAK   ON   H.R.   688,   H«H   Tn«   SArrrv 

BlU.,  BETORB  HOITSE  COMMITTBE  ON  INTKB- 
STATI  AND  FOBBION  COMMmCK  ON  ACTO 
SArXTT    LEGtSLATION,     TT7BSDAT.     MaBCH     15, 

1966 

Chairman  Staggers  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
for  turning  your  attention  once  again  as  a 
committee  to  the  dangers  which  confront 
every  American  on  the  highways  of  this 
country,  and  to  legislative  solutions  for  the 
frlghtftil  harvest  of  death  and  crippling  In- 
Jury  In  traiOc  accidents. 

Countless  Americans  today  owe  their  lives 
to  legislation  handled  by  this  committee — 
In  the  whole  broad  field  of  iiealth.  And.  to 
the  extent  that  we  now  have  Federal  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  performance  for  automo- 
tive parts  and  accessories — particularly  seat 
belts  and  brake  fluid — this  committee  Is  re- 
sponsible. 

For  a  long  time,  the  leadership  on  the  com- 
mittee In  this  field  was  taken  by  Congress- 
man Kenneth  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  had  Juris- 
diction. His  defeat  In  1964  In  the  startling 
Republican  sweep'  of  Alabama  was  a  blow  to 
all  of  us  who  admitted  the  conscientious 
manner  and  the  effective  manner  in  which  be 
pursued  the  goal  of  greater  highway  safety. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  for  which  I 
testify  here  this  morning  was  originally 
drafted  by  Ken  Roberts.  He  and  I  had  dis- 
cussed the  mounting  toll  of  hl^way  crashes 
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directly  or  Indirectly  attributed  to  defective 
automobile  tlrea  and  I  asked  him  to  have  an 
effective  bill  drafted  which  I  could  coepon- 
sor.  If  he  agreed  with  me  that  the  question 
of  tire  safety  was  serious  enough  to  warrant 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

When  Introduced  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  my- 
self In  the  88th  Congress,  this  was  the  flrst 
piece  of  legislation  Introduced  in  either 
House.  I  believe,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  unsafe 
tires,  and  to  require  the  Oovernment  to  es- 
tablish standards  which  tire  manufacturers 
must  adhere  to. 

If  Congreesman  Roberts  had  returned  to 
the  88th  Congress,  I  am  sxu-e  he  would  have 
reintroduced  the  measure  and  pushed  It 
vigorously.  When  I  reintroduced  It  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  new  Congress,  I  was 
proud  to  put  my  name  to  the  bill — and  I  am 
proud  now  to  speak  for  It — but  I  have  always 
felt  that  Mr.  Roberts'  authorship  of  the 
measure  should  be  made  clear. 

Since  he  and  I  took  this  Initial  step  on 
tires,  many,  many  additional  proposals  have 
been  introduced  In  the  Congress  to  assure 
greater  safety  on  our  highways,  and  to  set 
up  Federal  programs  to  protect  the  public 
from  bad  drivers  and  faulty  equipment.  I 
am  sure  that  no  matter  how  much  legisla- 
tion we  pass,  however,  or  wGat  standards  are 
set.  we  will  still  have  traffic  accidents  and 
traffic  fatalities,  for  a  weapon  as  powerful 
as  the  modem  automobile — and  It  Is  a 
weapon  under  the  right  circumstances — Is 
not  easily  controlled  by  laws.  TTie  youth 
who  drives  too  fast,  the  salesman  or  truck- 
driver  who  drives  long  distances  without 
siifflclent  sleep,  the  driver — male  or  female — 
who  daydreams  about  personal  problems 
while  at  the  wheel,  the  Individual  who  uses 
pep  plUs  or  other  drugs  which  have  danger- 
ous p>otentlal  on  the  highways — all  confront 
us  when  we  get  In  our  cars  to  go  across 
town  or  across  the  country. 

atUUm    BT    TIKES    UNSArX    ON    THX    DAT    THXY 
WEXS    MADE 

They  are  hazards  enough  for  us  to  contend 
with.  But  when  you  have  to  gamble,  too, 
with  the  possibility  that  a  2-  or  3-  or  10-ton 
projectile  hurtling  In  our  general  direction  In 
the  next  lane,  or  across  a  level  median  strip, 
at  60  or  more  miles  an  hour  may  suddenly  go 
out  of  control  because  of  mechanical  defi- 
ciencies In  the  structure  of  the  vehicle,  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  more  protection. 

As  I  have  followed  the  controversies  over 
the  years  on  automobile  design  and  construc- 
tion. It  Is  obvious  that  no  automobile  which 
will  travel  at  turnpike  speeds  can  be  made 
completely  safe  and  foolproof  under  all 
circumstances. 

But  what  excuse  Is  there — what  possible 
excuse — for  permitting  on  such  vehicles  tires 
which  will  explode  or  collapse  at  prolonged 
high  speed,  turning  the  automobile  into  an 
unguidable  torpedo  which  could  kill  any  of 
us  who  might  happen  to  be  on  the  same 
highway  at  that  exact  moment? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  spent 
years  inveetlgaUng  the  merchandising  Jungle 
of  new  automobile  tires — the  misleading 
quality  designations  which  trick  the  cus- 
tomer into  buying  a  tire  which  caimot  pos- 
sibly be  safe  over  its  tread  life  at  the  speeds 
at  which  it  will  probably  be  driven.  To  say 
to  the  customer:  "Buy  a  better  tire;  pay 
more  and  be  s«fe"  often  Is  not  the  answer, 
either. 

But  Ore  prices  would  have  a  greater  rela- 
tionship to  tire  quality  if  there  were  clear- 
cut  Federal  standards  for  tires,  and  if  unsafe 
tires  could  not  be  manufactured  and  sold 
under  any  circumstances,  for  use  on  highway 
vehicles. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  all  know, 
I  have  introduced  many  bills  over  the  past 
I*  year*  which  have  come  before  this  com- 


mittee dealing  with  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  American  people.  Many  of  those  pro- 
p>oeals  eventually  became  law,  but  only  after 
years  of  consideration,  review,  discussion  and 
debate.  It  is  well  to  have  patient  and  pain- 
staking Investigation  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion, befcwe  acting  on  It;  but  sc»netlmes  the 
needs  are  so  overwhelmingly  evident— so 
compelling — as  In  this  Instance,  that  to  de- 
lay would  be  to  make  Congress,  In  effect,  an 
accessory  to  every  murder  by  automobile 
caused  by  tires  which  were  unsafe  on  the  day 
they  were  made.  Let's  stop  that  kind  of  un- 
necessary carnage. 


National  Traffic  Safety  Leg^slatioii 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  cALirouru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  trafHc  safety  is  one  to  which  Increasing 
attention  Is  being  paid,  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce holding  hearings  on  a  number  of 
traffic  safety  bills  this  week. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency,  my  able 
colleague  and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
James  Mackay  of  Georgia,  dehvered  an 
address  on  "The  Need  for  Effective  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Legislation,"  on 
March  8.  1966.  to  the  Third  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Southern  States-Armed 
Forces-Federal  Regional  Traffic  Safety 
Workshop,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The 
address  contains  a  fine  historical  sum- 
mary of  efforts  to  do  something  about  the 
traffic  safety  problem,  and  deals  in- 
cisively with  the  principal  issues.  The 
speech  follows : 
The   Need   fob   ErrECTiVE   National   Tkaitic 

SaPETT    LEGISlJkTION 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  ChaXtanooga 
today  to  participate  In  this  workshop  be- 
cause the  simple  fact  that  you  are  assembled 
here  this  morning  from  all  over  our  region 
Is  evidence  of  your  determination  to  con- 
tinue and  accelerate  efforts  to  reduce  mount- 
ing losses  of  life  and  property  associated 
with  traffic  ftccldents. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  your  flrst 
meeting  In  Atlanta.  At  that  time  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  and  I 
there  expressed  concern  over  the  fact  that 
our  State  legislatures  were  falling  to  act  In 
concert  to  build  a  safer  traffic  environment, 
and,  indeed,  were  almost  falling  to  act  at 
all.  My  concern  was  Justified  because,  not- 
withstanding considerable  Interest,  the 
States  are  moving  at  a  snail's  pace.  If  at  all. 
Georgia  drew  a  blank  In  the  last  two  ses- 
sions although  more  than  40  safety  bills 
were  put  In  the  legislative  hopper. 

NEKS    rO«    TRAJTIC    SAFETT    LEGISLATION 

Today  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  need,  as  I  see  it.  for  effective  traf- 
fic safety  legislation  by  Congress.  I  speak 
as  an  advocate  and  not  as  an  observer  be- 
cause the  bill  I  prepared  which  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  was 
introduced  In  the  House  and  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  of  this  year.  Twenty-five  Members 
of  the  House  have  Joined  me  as  coeponsors 


and  15  Senators  led  by  Senator  V»nci 
Haetke,  of  Indiana,  sponsor  the  bill  in  th* 
Senate. 

INTERSTATE      AND      FOREIGN      COMMERCE      COM- 
MTTTBE    BEARIIfaS    MARCH    IS 

The  House  bills  are  pending  in  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
♦hlch  I  serve  and  the  Senate  bills  have  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Chairman  Staggers  will  open  hearlDB 
qn  March  15  on  these  bills  and  on  the  ad- 
ministration bill  which  was  sent  over  lut 
^eek  at  the  time  the  President  delivered 
His  message  on  transportation,  including 
traffic  safety. 

Chances  are  that  this  89th  Congress  will 
ehact  the  most  significant  traffic  safety  leg- 
islation In  the  90-year  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile. I  hope  so,  and  I  Intend  to  do  all 
vttthln  my  power  to  see  that  we  get  po6ltl« 
results  out  of  this  session.  We  are  going 
t4  have  to  act  together  poslUvely  and  co- 
operatively to  build  a  safer  traffic  environ- 
ntent  or  we  are  going  to  die  separately  u  a 
result  of  our  Inaction. 

EDITORIAL  CONDEMNS  LEGISLATORS 

Politicians  are  accustomed  to  crlUelam  and 
to  the  Impunglng  of  our  motives  Tbii  le 
the  way  a  free  society  works,  but  now  and 
then  you  read  an  editorial  that  astounds 
you.  Such  a  one  I  found  on  the  front  page 
o<  Barron's,  the  business  weekly. 

The  editorial  was  captioned :  "Traffic  Safe- 
ty!. Politics  and  Prejudice  In  the  Driver's 
seat."  The  editorial  charged  that  the  rea- 
soto  why  the  Congress  Is  taking  an  intereet 
In  the  death  toll  on  our  highways  this  year 
Is  that  It,  "like  lung  cancer  and  poisoned 
well*  •  •  •  constitutes  what  politicians  call 
a  gut  Issue,  that  is,  one  In  which  emotion 
tends  to  prevail  over  reason."  The  editorial 
goes  on  to  say,  "Contrary  to  the  sweeping 
charges,  the  Nation's  automotive  safety  rec- 
ord Is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  In  this  Im- 
perfect world.  It  happens  to  be  far  b«tt«r 
than  most  of  Its  counterparts  abroad,  where 
safety  supposedly  comes  ahead  of  style,  and 
It  has  shown  vast  Improvement  over  the 
years".  The  editorial  concludes  that.  "None 
of  the  foregoing  is  likely  to  stop  muckrak- 
Ing  writers  or  political  demagogs,  who 
knpw  pay  dirt  when  they  strike  It  •  •  • 
whatever  Albany  or  Washington  may  pre- 
teild,  highway  safety  hangs  primarily  on 
Individual  responsibility.  No  Federal  pro- 
gram will  ever  get  from  here  to  there." 

1  don't  Intend  to  oBer  a  rebuttal  to  this 
superficial  editorial,  or  to  try  and  defend 
Congress.  Instead  I  want  to  relate  to  you 
some  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  subject 
of  traffic  safety  and  why  so  many  of  us  In  this 
89th  Congress  are  determined  to  get  the 
Federal  role  In  traffic  safety  explicitly  de- 
fined by  an  appropriate  act  of  Congress  this 
year. 

WHT    THIS    TEAR? 

A  legitimate  question  might  be  asked  at 
this  point.  Why  this  year?  Why  has  con- 
cern and  talk  of  legislation  suddenly  raush- 
roamed?  After  all  there  has  been  concern 
about  traffic  accidents  since  the  advent  of  the 
motor  vehicle.  Thirty  years  ago  J.  C  Furnas 
wr©te  a  stem -winding  article  In  the  Reader's 
Digest  entitled,  "And  Sudden  Death,"  which 
should  have  stirred  people  to  action  then 
Why  the  furor  now? 

"riie  best  answer  I  can  give  you  la  to  ««y 
that  a  number  of  people  In  public  and 
private  life  have  become  aroused  because  it 
Is  dawning  on  them  that  this  problem  has 
had  national  attention  for  40  years  but  that 
whatever  we  have  done  to  date  has  not  suf- 
ficed. A  review  of  the  work  of  private  groups 
and  organizations,  and  our  public  efforts  dls- 
clooes  how  enormous  energies  devoted  to  solv- 
ing a  complex  problem  can  be  subverted. 
Sidetracked     and     rendered     Ineffective    by 


Itmtted  thinking,  by  fetishes,  by  special  In- 
tB«t«,  by  failure  of  people  to  work  cloeely 
together,  and  by  individuals  riding  forth  In 
all  directions. 

THREE  CAMARDS 

Uuch  of  the  eff<»'t  has  gone  stale.  It  la 
Ijeartbreaklng  to  realize  that  people  con- 
dnue  to  view  the  traffic  accident  phenome- 
QcD  from  the  f>olnt  of  view  of  50  years  ago. 
This  fact  is  Illustrated  by  three  frequently 
iaui  canards.  First,  it  Is  said  tha.t  the 
American  people  m*  Indifferent  about  the  loss 
of  human  life  on  our  roadways.  Second,  it  Is 
aid  that  we  gladly  pay  the  price  in  human 
life  for  the  thrlU  of  speed.  And  third.  It  Is 
■Ud  that  people  don't  want  anything  done — 
mat  safety  Is  not  marketable  and  that  peo- 
ple dont  want  any  restraints — that  death  on 
Uw  highway  Is  Just  one  of  the  rUks  you  take 
for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  driving 
where  you  want  to  go. 

Bow  did  these  ridiculous  propositions  gain 
such  wide  currency?  The  answer  Is  twofold : 
Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  traffic 
ucldent,  and  because  of  the  methods  we 
bare  used  to  achieve  a  safer  trafflc  environ- 
ment. 
name  accident — an  individual  occurrence 

The  traffic  accident  Is  an  Individual  oc- 
currence. It  ,1s  undramatlc  except  for  those 
imffledtately  Involved.  It  does  not  have 
any  unfavorable  econotnlc  consequences  ex- 
cept to  the  victims — at  least  that  is  the 
popujar  view. 

What  if  It  were  not  an  Individual  occur- 
rence? Let  me  try  this  on  you.  Next  month 
ve  expect,  and  hope  that  62,000  men,  women, 
and  children  wlU  be  in  our  new  Atlanta 
stadium  for  the  opening  game  of  the  Atlanta 
Braves.  What  If  some  new  kind  of  catas- 
trophe engulfed  these  people  In  violent,  sud- 
den or  agonizing  and  In  some  Instances 
flaming  or  lingering  death.  Our  Nation 
would  mobilize  as  never  before  because  In 
our  Jtxdeo-Chrlstlan  culture  we  do  value 
boman  life. 

The  same  result  happens  on  our  highways 
but  In  a  different  way.  These  accidents  cx:- 
cur  one  by  one.  around  the  clock,  around 
the  calendar  and  around  the  country.  Show 
me  the  American  who  shrugs  his  shoulders 
when  he  hears  about  the  death  of  another 
human  being  In  a  trafflc  accident  In  his 
neighborhood  and  he  will  be  the  exception — 
not  the  rule.  We  do  care.  It  Is  easy  to  dis- 
miss trafflc  accidents  as  the  product  of  speed. 
Bow  many  times  have  people  said  to  me: 
Tant  It  the  nut  behind  the  wheel  or  isn't 
't  Just  speed?"  The  truth  is  that  no  one 
can  give  you  absolute  answers  because  the 
•htmeful  fact  Is  that  we  Just  don't  have  ac- 
curate data  on  which  to  make  firm  Judg- 
•hents.  In  our  society  which  has  done  so 
well  generally  in  data  gathering,  data  proc- 
•••ing,  and  computerizing  almost  every- 
ttlng,  we  have  failed  to  gather  accurate, 
uniform  and  sufficiently  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  causal  factors  In  trafflc  ac- 
cidents and  In  resulting  deaths  and  Injuries. 

NOT  ALL  DRIVERS  ARE  NUTS 

But  even  with  the  partial  dsU  at  hand 
you  cant  dismiss  our  enormous  losses  by 
Just  blanung  the  driver.  Some  people  who 
<"«  are  nuts  behind  the  wheel  but  most  are 
^dent,  responsible  men  and  women  who 
P*™n  In  spilt  second  situations.  They  are 
not  all  nuts. 

CRASHWORTHT  ATTTOMOBILS 

Helph  Nader,  an  able  and  angry  young 
»»o">ey  who  has  written  the  though  t-ptt>- 
^°^t  book,  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed."  stated 
"««i«y  In  his  testimony  before  a  euboom- 
mttee  chalr«d  by  Senator  Rxbicotf  which  U 
°^^  hearings  on  trattc  safety,  "The  plain 

^      ^**'*  •*  ••  '••*«■'  cl»eap«-.  and  mow 
enduring   to   build    operationally    safe    and 


cr&shworthy  atrtooioblles  ttint  will  prevent 
death  and  Injury  than  to  build  a  policy 
around  the  Impossible  goal  of  having  drivers 
behave  perfectly  at  all  times  under  all  con- 
ditions in  the  operation  of  a  basically  unsafe 
vehicle  and  under  often  treacherous  high- 
way conditions." 

And  further.  Col.  John  Paul  Stapp.  the 
noted  Air  Force  authority  on  the  durabUlty 
of  the  human  body,  tells  me  that  more  than 
42  percent  of  all  trafflc  fatalities  occur  under 
survlvable  conditions — that  is  to  say  that 
speed  does  not  account  for  the  deaths.  This, 
translated  Into  last  year's  statistics  says  that 
perhaps  more  than  20,000  Uvea  might  have 
been  spared. 

THE  AOCIDENT COMPLEX  PHENOMENON 

One  other  comment  about  the  nature  of 
the  accident.  It  Is  often  a  complex  phenom- 
enon oocurrlng  In  a  complex  environment. 
Investigated  in  many  cases  by  inadequately 
trained  men,  and  re-examined  In  most  In- 
stances by  Insurance  men  and  lawyers  to 
fix  legal  liability — ^not  to  determine  true 
causation.  Thus  far,  we  see  only  the  top  of 
the  Iceberg,  and  often  not  tbat  much. 

The  nature  of  the  trafflc  accident  In  part 
accounts  for  our  difficulty  and  lack  of  suc- 
cess In  coming  to  grips  with  It  as  the  number 
one  killer  of  young  Americans  between  16 
and  26  and  the  fourth  killer  of  Americans  of 
all  ages. 

AN    UNBELIEVABLE    TANGLE 

The  history  of  our  attack  on  the  trafflc 
accident,  the  record  of  our  public  and  private 
attempts  to  create  a  safe  trafflc  environ- 
ment, have  resulted  In  an  unbelievable 
tangle.  Our  problem  here  Is  scsnethlng  like 
the  population  explosion.  A  chap  told  me 
that  everybody  is  doing  something  about  It 
but  nobody  is  getting  results. 

A    NICKEL    PER    CASUALTY 

The  motor  vehicle  and  the  airplane  have 
been  treated  differently.  Everybody  knew 
that  a  craft  heavier  than  air  was  unsafe  and 
so  great  precautions  were  taken.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  controlled  the  air  space  and 
the  licensing  of  the  aircraft  for  airworthi- 
ness and  of  the  operator — in  other  words,  the 
total  environment.  Concern  for  air  safety 
has  advanced  to  the  point  that  when  my  wife 
dropw  me  at  the  airport  she  doesn't  worry 
about  me  getting  to  Washington;  I  worry 
about  her  getting  back  to  our  home  safely. 
And  we  have  gotten  results.  We  have  set 
standards  and  we  liave  enforced  them.  We 
spend  over  $700  million  a  year  and  we  em- 
ploy over  40.000  people  primarily  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  our  air  passengers.  Last 
year,  1,300  people  died  In  aircraft  accidents — 
about  14  for  each  10  billion  miles  flown.  We 
do  all  this  yet  less  than  12  percent  of  our 
people  fly  each  year  and  only  40  percent 
have  ever  flown.  And  we  spend  $100,000 
per  victim  to  discover  the  causes  of  airplane 
accidents  but  less  than  a  nickel  per  casualty 
on  trafflc  accident  research. 

A  lcx:al  curiositt 

The  automobile,  when  it  took  to  our 
streets,  was  little  more  than  the  familiar 
wagon  with  a  motor  on  It  and  no  horses  up 
front.  They  called  It  a  horseless  carriage 
and  that's  where  we  got  the  name  horse- 
power. 

It  was  strictly  a  local  phenomenon.  City 
councils  put  the  flrst  legal  restraints  on  It 
with  such  ordinances  as  ones  restricting  It 
from  going  over  6  miles  per  hour  or  requiring 
that  someone  precede  It  on  foot  to  see  that 
pedestrians  were  warned  of  its  approach. 
And  one  other  fact  made  the  picture  simple 
then.  The  motor  vehicle  was  a  curiosity 
owned  by  the  town's  rich  boy  or  eccentric. 

The  States  got  Into  the  act  as  they  de- 
veloped a  road  system  to  accommodate  the 
car  and  they  adopted  rules  of  the  road  to- 


gether with  a  few  safety  requirements  such 
as  the  headlight,  the  horn,  the  brake,  and 
In  some  cases,   the  fire  extinguisher. 

Long  before  the  automobile,  ship  and  train 
wrecks  had  resulted  in  national  legislation 
to  require  safety  performance  standards 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  on  these  two  means 
of  public  transp)ortatlon. 

OTHn   TRANSPORTATION    REGULATED 

The  Federal  Government  has  regulated 
Interstate  commerce  and  protected  the  gen- 
eral welfare  by  stringent  laws  and  executive 
action  to  protect  the  Interstate  traveler  lu 
all  Interstate  transportation  other  than  the 
individually  owned  passenger  vehicle.  Even 
the  bus  and  truck  have  been  regulated  for 
safety  and  the  casualties  have  been  strikingly 
low  by  comparison.  Five  passengers  die  for 
every  10  billion  miles  traveled  by  train, 
13  die  for  every  10  billion  miles  traveled 
in  buses,  while  670  die  for  every  10  billion 
miles  traveled  by  car. 

Even  after  you  consider  all  of  the  reasons, 
and  they  are  many.  It  Is  hard  to  understand 
why  there  has  been  such  a  good  response 
to  other  transportation  hazards  and  such  a 
poor  response  to  the  virulence  of  the  trafflc 
accident. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  flrst  trafflc  fatal- 
ity occurred  when  a  lady  stepf>ed  off  a  street 
car  and  was  struck  down  by  a  motor  vehicle 
In  1899.  As  the  number  of  vehicles  In- 
creased the  number  of  deaths  Increased 
steadily.  In  1917  deaths  exceeded  10,000. 
In  1924  they  almost  reached  20.000. 

LVB  AND  DEATH  MEETING 

Thus,  it  was  not  until  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  steadily  lnoer£&lng  deaths  that 
this  hew  phenomenon  received  natloixal  rec- 
ognition. Secretary  at  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover  convened  in  1924  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety. 
The  conference  was  termed  a  llle-suid-death 
meeting. 

In  the  usual  manner  a  report,  long  since 
burled,  was  issued.  In  1926.  the  conference 
was  reconvened  and  it  approved  a  model  for 
a  uniform  vehicle  code  dealing  with  the  rules 
for  registering  a  car.  the  licensing  of  opera- 
tors, and  the  rulee  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  vehicles  on  highways.  The  model 
code  was  hailed  as  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  two  conferences,  yet  to  this  day 
none  of  the  States  has  undertaken  to  adopt 
this  code  in  toto.  P*urthermore.  rather  than 
being  promoted  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
maintenance  and  ui>datlng  of  this  code  Is 
done  by  a  small  group  of  professionals  who 
constitute  the  National  Committee  on  Uni- 
form Trafflc  Laws  and  Ordinances,  flnanced 
In  p>art  by  Federal  funds  and  In  part  by  con- 
tributions from  Industry.  This  organiza- 
tion is  Just  one  of  a  myriad  which  have  at- 
tempted to  fill  the  void  at  the  national  level 
to  combat  the  trafflc  accident. 


COBWIB  or  CONFUSION 

Unfortunately,  because  of  their  number 
and  because  they  each  struggle  with  only  one 
small  portion  of  the  problem,  not  with  the 
total  environment,  they  form  a  cobweb  of 
confusion  both  for  the  layman  Interested  In 
becoming  an  Informed  citizen  and  for  the 
public  official  who  wants  to  take  action. 

In  1936,  38.000  died.  That  year  Congress 
acknowledged  the  problem  of  the  traffic 
death  toll  for  the  flrst  time  by  requesting 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  various  elements  of 
traffic  safety.  The  report  dealt  with  such 
problems  as  the  nonunlformlty  of  State 
trafflc  laws,  the  need  for  skilled  Investigation 
of  traffic  accidents  to  understand  their  true 
causes,  and  Inadequacy  of  trafflc  accident 
research  and  inaccuracy  of  the  statistics. 
(Incidentally,  today,  30  years  later,  we  are 
still  complaining  that  these  very  needs  have 
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been  largely  unmet,  and  that  national  legla- 
laUon  la  required  to  assxire  that  they  will 
be.) 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roada  report  lay 
dormant  until  after  World  War  U.  In  1946 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Chief  Executive 
to  pull  together  the  diverse  Interests  to  get 
eHectlve  action.  r>realdent  Truman  called  a 
Highway  Safety  Conference  to  study  and 
make  recommendations.  This  conference 
adopted  an  action  program  which  has  been 
called  "a  positive  and  practical,  balanced 
program  of  measures  necessary  In  the  Inter- 
est of  highway  safety."  The  Conference  con- 
tinued to  meet  periodically  to  revise  Its  pro- 
gram and  to  Issue  annual  reports  of  progress. 

QXOWUiG    JtrNCLX 

In  1954  I»realdent  Elsenhower  convened 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Highway 
Safety.  Appareiitly  this  was  required  to 
revitalize  the  group's  Interest  on  highway 
safety.  A  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
President's  Committee  for  TrafBc  Safety  to 
serve  as  a  continuing  body  to  promote  and 
update  the  action  program  developed  In  the 
late  1940's.  In  essence  this  program  Is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  State  and 
local  action  for  traffic  safety,  but  there  are 
no  provisions,  other  than  by  promotion,  by 
which  the  Committee  can  effectuate  the 
program.  The  Oonunlttee  can  only  encourage 
"the  fcn^natlon  or  strengthening  of  State 
and  local  organizations  devoted  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  techniques  of  traffic  safety 
set  forth  In  the  action  program." 

And  so  the  Jungle  grows.  Among  the  37 
traffic  safety  organizations  serving  on  the 
Committee's  advisory  cotincU  are  the  Amer- 
ican Automobll*  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Safety  Council  Executives,  the  Auto 
Industries  Highway  Safety  Committee,  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Users  Conference,  and  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

SMOKE  Birr  NO  rac 
Who  can  keep  all  these  organizations, 
their  functions,  and  their  pvirposes  straight? 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  anything 
wrong  with  expressed  concern  about  traffic 
safety  as  represented  In  all  these  groups.  It 
Is  merely  to  say  that  there  Is  lots  of  smoke 
being  created  but  there  Is  no  fire  being  Ut  by 
all  the  energy.  Today,  more  than  20  years 
after  the  conception  of  the  action  program, 
the  President's  Committee  reports  that  the 
States  and  major  cities  have  really  failed  to 
measure  up  to  the  minimum  traffic  safety 
guidance  program.  How  long  does  It  take  to 
get  action  out  of  the  action  program? 

IXICKKX  or  IKTKXKST 

The  Congress  has  not  been  much  more 
successful  than  the  executive  branch  in  its 
traffic  safety  efforts.  In  1966  Representative 
Kenneth  Roberts  began  his  series  of  traffic 
safety  hearings  which  lasted  until  1963.  The 
most  comprehensive  of  these  hearings  was 
held  In  1956  and  they  served  as  a  catalyst  to 
the  executive  branch  to  designate  units 
within  the  Federal  Establishment  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  the  American 
citizen  on  the  Nation's  roadways.  In  that 
same  year  the  Congress  directed  that  a  report 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  action  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  in- 
creasing traffic  safety.  Although  timid  in  Its 
recommendations,  this  report  has  served  as 
one  of  the  few  comprehensive  sources  of  in- 
formation on  the  problem.  But,  the  report 
and  the  flicker  of  Interest  In  the  executive 
branch  were  the  only  concrete  actions  which 
developed. 

UMTnCD    LXCISLATTOn 

Since  1961  several  specialized  pieces  of 
legislation  have  been  enacted  by  Congress, 


but  unfortunately  they  have  been  severely 
limited  In  scope  or  almost  totally  Ineffective. 
The  enactments  Include  the  national  drivers 
license  register,  seat  belt  and  brake  fluid 
standards,  minimum  standards  on  federally 
purchased  cars,  and  the  Baldwin  amendment, 
which,  unfortunately  was  changed  to  say 
"should"  instead  of  "must." 

KiBicorr  RxsoLvs 

We  come  back  to  the  question :  Why  is  the 
subject  of  traffic  safety  currently  experiencing 
national  focus  in  the  form  of  55  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  since  January  1965,  a 
Presidential  recommendation  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message.  Inclusion  In  a  special 
Presidential  message  on  the  new  Department 
of  Transp>ortatlon  and  almost  constant  at- 
tention by  the  national  press?  Because,  as  I 
mentioned  the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  have  such  men 
as  Senator  Abraham  RiBicorr,  who  is  a  mod- 
ern Paul  Revere  in  his  constant  plea  for  con- 
gressional action  on  this  subject,  men  who 
stake  themselves  out  with  perseverance  to 
conquer  the  apathy. 

Last  summer  Senator  Ribicoit  attempted 
to  get  an  amendment  added  to  the  excise  tax 
cut  bill  that  would  have  authorized  the  use 
of  some  of  the  excise  tax  funds  for  traffic 
safety  purp>oses.  His  proposal  was  voted 
down.  This  defeat  strengthened  his  resolve 
to  dig  Into  the  causes  of  the  whole  problem 
and  we  have  seen  Jiist  that  in  the  continua- 
tion of  his  traffic  safety  hearings  last  July  and 
again  this  winter. 

OTHKX   ADVOCATES 

And  there  are  others.  There  Is  Ralph 
Nader,  whose  book  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed," 
has  been  referred  to  as  "Unfair  at  Any  Rate" 
but  it  has  not  been  refuted.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  valuable  role  played  by  my 
friend  Ken  Roberts,  of  Alabama.  My  col- 
leagues Sam  Frieoei.,  of  Maryland,  and  Johk 
Balowth,  of  California,  have  also  been  inno- 
vators In  the  field,  as  has  Senator  Oatloro 
Nelson  in  his  efforts  to  assure  that  only 
decent  tires  can  be  sold  on  the  market. 

MACKAT    COMMrrMENT 

My  own  role  has  been  to  carry  out  my 
long-standing  commitment  to  myself  to  leg- 
islate on  this  question  and  to  express  myself 
as  the  angry  man  that  I  am  when  I  see  mag- 
nlflcent  people  snatched  from  our  midst  un- 
necessarily. I  have  attempted  to  study  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  and  propose  an 
effective  program  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
tho  issue.  With  Ken  Roberts'  unfortunate 
defeat,  and  with  John  BALj>wtN'8  Illness, 
there  have  been  few  men  In  the  House  highly 
motivated  to  action.  For  that  reason,  I  have 
attempted  to  sound  the  alarm  and  to  be 
prepared  to  shepherd  through  an  effective 
piece  of  legislation,  regardless  of  whose  name 
Is  attached  to  It. 

NA'TIONAI.    TKAmC    SArETT    AOENCT 

My  proposal  Is  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency.  We  decided,  after 
considering  the  evidence,  that,  as  a  result  of 
better  roads  and  faster  automobiles,  we  now 
have  a  national  traffic  environment,  that  no 
individual  State  can  build  a  national  traffic 
environment  by  itself,  that  traffic  losses  have 
become  a  national  problem  profoundly 
affecting  interstate  commerce  and  that  there 
should  be  a  national  response  to  the  prob- 
lem, that  there  should  be  national  leadership 
In  building  a  safer  traffic  environment,  that 
we  have  been  working  here  and  there  on 
specific  facets  of  the  problem,  but  that  we 
have  failed  to  develop  an  approach  to  the 
total  traffic  environment.  We  reached  the 
conclusion  that  any  action  short  of  a  con- 
gressional response  to  the  traffic  problem 
would  be  less  than  what  is  desirable. 


That  is  why  we  propose  a  National  Traf 
flo  Safety  Agency.  The  purpose  of  th* 
agency  is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  bill  itsel- 
which  states  that  it  Is,  "to  reduce  the  extent 
of  death,  injury,  and  loss  of  prt^ierty  result- 
ing from  traffic  accidents  by  providing  the 
means  for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problar 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Natlotu' 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  headed  by  a  hlghlT 
qualified  administrator;  the  establtshinen' 
of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center  which 
shall  bring  together  public  and  private  In- 
formation and  research:  and  through  a  n«- 
tlonal  program  for  traffic  safety  which  shaii 
seek  to  achieve  a  imlform  national  truffle 
safety  environment  by  means  of  the  vlgorou* 
application  of  knowledge  as  to  the  prlneipai 
canises  of  traffic  accidents,  deaths,  and  m- 
Juries." 

ISSTTES  rOR  CONSmEKA'noN 

We  believe  that  the  President's  proposed 
legislation  is  a  long  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  both  his  bill  and  our  bill  need  deep 
study  and  the  legislation  Congress  should 
pass  has  not  yet  been  perfected.  Among 
other  Issues  that  will  have  to  be  considered 
In  committee  hearings  are:  the  most  desir- 
able method  of  financing  the  agency,  how 
performance  standards  for  new  autcmobilM 
can  most  effectively  be  determined  and  ad- 
ministered, what  the  timetable  for  action 
should  be,  and  how  specific  the  legislation 
shnuld  be  in  Its  direction  to  the  executive 
These  are  difficult  questions  Indeed. 

There  is  now  an  absence  of  positive  na- 
tional leadership  for  traffic  safety.  I  belleTt 
that  the  State  legislatures  and  local  govern- 
ing bodies  will  respond  to  the  leadership  pro- 
jjosed  In  our  bills.  My  own  State  senator  said 
he  thoroughly  approved  of  the  Idea  of  a  uni- 
form legal  environment  but  he  did  not  know 
where  to  turn  to  find  out  about  what  should 
be  uniform. 

ONLT   TWO    OEPABTMEMTS   INVOLVED 

I  predict  that  this  Congress  will  act  to 
correct  these  weaknesses  In  our  traffic  safetj 
policy  which  are  so  apparent.  It  will  be 
derelict  in  lU  duty  if  it  does  not  act.  An 
agency  that  can  serve  as  the  center  for  trafflc 
safety  activity  in  the  Federal  Government  Is 
dasperately  needed.  Through  my  study  of 
thie  problem  I  have  found  that  It  Is  not  ac- 
curate to  say  that  16  Federal  agencies  havt 
some  part  of  the  overall  responsibility  for 
traffic  safety.  In  fact,  most  of  them  deal 
primarily  with  training  and  limited  research 
for  internal  operating  reasons.  Actuall; 
there  are  only  two  major  departaients  In- 
volved. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  a  Division 
of  Accident  Prevention  but  It  has  no  specific 
statutory  authority  other  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  broad  duties  of  the  Surgeon 
General  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Acu 
Its  1966  budget  is  less  than  12 <4  million,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  this  amount  i» 
awarded  in  individual  research  grants  on 
the  human  factors  in  traffic  accident  in- 
juries. In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  malntolns  an  office 
of  highway  safety  which  is  authorised  to 
operate  under  general  references  to  highway 
safety.  lu  1966  budget  is  less  than  16  mil- 
lion, an^  it  is  prlmarUy  concerned  witfi 
salfety  of  highway  construction  and  design 

INDUSTKT    A   BTT    HT8TEBICAL 

The  reaction  of  the  automobile  industry 
Is  crucial  to  the  achievement  of  good  l«8'*'** 
tion.  Some  of  its  leaders  have  been  a  W 
hysterical  because  the  industry  has  been 
severely  and  perhaps  unfairly  crl"'^*"**'  , 
told  one  of  the  Industry  representatives  tMj 
aa  elected  pollticUn  knows  that  »'>'"*" 
p»rt  of  life  and  that  his  Industry  should  ft 
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aiature  enough  to  make  an  latelllgent  re- 

qx>nse  to  the  present  situation. 

The  automobile  Industry  should  be  at  the 
lorefront  of  efforts  to  build  a  safer  trafflc  en- 
ilronment.  should  accept  the  necessity  for 
the  Federal  role  in  defining  safety  per- 
formance standards,  and  should  not  obstruct 
lolutions,  but  should  help  construct  them. 

The  easy  out  so  long  used  that,  "It's  Just 
the  nut  behind  the  wheel"  won't  work  any- 
more.   We,  the  people,  Just  don't  accept  this. 


TBI  Tim  a  NOW 

I  have  been  in  Congress  long  enough  now 
to  have  developed  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Members  of  our  national  legislative  body. 
And  I  have  known  many  in  your  ranks  for 
many  years.    I  believe  in  you. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  action.  We  are 
not  looking  for  scapegoats.  We  are  trying 
to  prevent  50.000  men,  women  and  children 
a  year  from  becoming  sacrificial  lam.be  to  our 
collective  social  negligence. 


I  solicit  your  positive  action  and  support 
in  helping  this  89th  Congress  enact  effective 
traffic  safety  legislation. 

Slogans  won't  do  it.  SophlsUcated.  dedi- 
cated political  action  on  the  part  of  our  citi- 
zens and  their  elected  representatives  can 
make  Government  serve  our  needs.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said,  "The  care  of  human  life  and 
happiness,  and  not  their  destruction,  Is  the 
sole  purpose  of  government." 

I<et  us  then,  achieve  this  purpose. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  19CC 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Avraham  Soltes,  Temple  Eman- 
uel, Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  and  chaplain, 
DB.  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

0  God  of  mind  and  heart :  as  we  turn 
our  hearts  toward  the  challaige  of  this 
new  day,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  power 
planted  within  us  to  renew  the  world 
with  each  day's  dawn. 

Give  us  wisdom,  we  pray  Thee,  to  see 
In  our  problems  a  tribute  to  our  talents — 
the  creative  skill  Thou  hast  granted  us 
to  make  order  out  of  chaos  and  reason 
out  of  confusion. 

Give  us  heart,  we  pray  Thee,  to  treat 
the  shortcomings  of  our  fellows  with  the 
charity  we  would  seek  for  our  own. 

Give  us  courage,  we  Implore  Thee,  to 
believe  that  we  possess  the  power  to  shape 
our  universe  more  closely  to  Thy  sacred 
vision;  that  the  world  may  gaze  upon  our 
h&ndlwork  this  day  and  give  thanks  that 
Thou  hast  made  us  in  Thine  own  image. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of  the  proceedings   of 
Thursday,  March  17.  1966,  was  read  and 

approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  16,  1966: 

H.R.  12782.  An  act  to  provide  for  gradu- 
*'*'*  withholding  of  Income  tax  from  wages, 
to  idqulre  declarations  of  estimated  tax  with 
■'•Pect  to  self-employment  Income,  to  ac- 
<*l«r»t«  current  payments  of  estimated  in- 
cflme  tax  by  corporaUons,  to  postpone  cer- 
t*ln  excise  tax  rate  reducUons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  March  16,  1966: 

HH.  12563.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  par- 
"clpatlon  of  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
i^'elopment  Bank. 

On  March  17,  1966: 

Ha.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ellglo 
Clardlello; 

^^26*7.  An  act  for  the  reliaf  of  certain 
"»««  of  civilian  employees  of  naval  Instal- 
»aoiM    erroneously    in    rwselpt    of    certain 

•«w  due  to  mumterpretatlon  of  certain 
»^nnel  instructions; 

Bli^307a  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
»«*  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceated; 


HJl.  3236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  liOuis 
Shchuchlnskl; 

H.R.  4995.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muham- 
mad Sarwar:  , 

H.R.  6231.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jack 
Ralph  Walker; 

H.R.  5973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
P.  Hower: 

H.R.  7667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
P.  Parrell;  and 

H.R.  10338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
B.  Stevens. 

On  March  16.  1966: 

HJl.  6630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Robert  A.  Ethrldge;  and 

H.R.  12169.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  969.  An  act  to  authorize  redetermina- 
tion under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annui- 
tants; and 

HJt.  7626.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  260th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  San  Antonio. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HJi.  1746.  An  act  to  define  the  term  "child" 
for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;   and 

H.R.  6926.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  E:mpIoyees'  Life  Insur- 
ance Pund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  to  provide 
certain  adjustments  in  amounts  of  group  life 
and  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

TAXATION  WITHOUT  REPRESENTA- 
TION 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objebtlon. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wish  New  York's  mayor 
well  in  the  task  he  sought  of  governing 
one  of  the  world's  great  cities.  We  real- 
ize how  Important  efBclent  government  is 
to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  areas  adja- 
cent to  It. 

But  I  carmot  go  along  with  Mr.  Lind- 
say's proposal  to  Include  commuters  in 
his  city  income  tax,  many  of  whom  live 


in  my  district.  I  believe  the  mayor's 
proposal  would  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  Nation. 

Many  suburban  residents  make  their 
living  in  New  York  City  but  they  also 
leave  substantial  amounts  of  that  in- 
come in  the  city's  shops,  theaters,  and 
restaurants.  The  businesses  themselves, 
many  of  which  are  owned  by  commuters, 
are  also  taxed  heavily.  The  commuter 
pays  as  does  the  city  resident  for  city 
transportation. 

What  would  the  commuter  from  Man- 
hasset,  Westchester,  or  Montclair  get  in 
return  after  paying  a  percentage  of  his 
Income  to  the  city  of  New  York  on  top  of 
all  the  other  tax  burdens  he  carries? 

Do  his  children  receive  educational 
benefits  in  the  city? 

Does  his  family  receive  welfare  cover- 
age through  city  agencies? 

Is  his  home  protected  against  fire  by 
city  fire  departments,  and  does  the  city 
provide  police  protection  for  his  family 
at  home? 

The  obvious  answer  to  these  funda- 
mental questions  defeats  the  arguments 
of  those  who  would  levy  a  further  trib- 
ute on  the  commuters  who  already  pro- 
vide a  large  measure  of  the  financial  and 
Intellectual  lifeblood  of  the  city. 

Our  suburban  residents  sympathize 
with  the  mayor's  efforts  in  New  York 
City,  even  though  we  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  in  city  elections. 

But  this  Nation  fought  a  war  almost 
200  years  ago  to  prove  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  Intolerable. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  LESSEN 
FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 

I  mLnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
speak  Isrlefly  about  the  serious  railroad 
boxcar  shortage. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 
railroad  freight  movements  are  running 

II  percent  above  last  year  and  in  the 
meanwhile  there  is  a  crippling  shortage 
of  railroad  boxcars  in  the  West  which 
is  causing  serious  delays  in  the  delivery 
of  freight.  As  a  result,  the  Pacific  North- 
west faces  serious  shortages  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  and  12  lumber  mills 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  I  am  in- 
formed, are  being  forced  to  close  be- 
cause they  cannot  ship  their  products. 

Last  week,  following  an  emergency  ses- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion issued  an  order  requiring  return  of 
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all  Oreat  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
boxcars.  But  this  Is  only  a  temporary 
60-day  measure  and  falls  to  offer  any 
long-range  solution  to  the  problem. 
What  is  needed.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  passage 
of  Senate  bill  1098  to  raise  the  per  diem 
rental  chaige  on  freight  cars  so  that 
there  would  be  a  greater  Incentive  for 
individual  railroads  to  build  and  own 
their  own  boxcars  rather  than  to  use 
those  that  belong  to  other  railroads. 

Apparently  certain  large  eastern  rail- 
roads, especially  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Flailroad.  have 
been  successful  In  keeping  Senate  bill 
1098  from  reaching  the  floor,  although  It 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  In  the 
meanwhile,  western  lumber  and  grain 
industries  are  In  serious  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  about  time  the  na- 
tional Interest  Is  recognized  and  selfish 
interests  refrain  ("•  ^m  blocking  this  leg- 
islation. 


CAPT.  ROBERT  D.  THORSON 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  officials  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  have  advised  me  that 
Captain  Thorson,  commanding  officer, 
Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  has  acted  far  above  and 
beyond  any  ordinary  expectations  in  his 
concentrated  efforts  to  be  of  service  in  the 
initiation  of  a  sea  cadet  program  for  the 
Ventura  County  Calif.,  area. 

In  these  troubled  times,  there  Is  much 
widespread  confusion  among  the  youth 
of  our  country  as  to  the  Ideals  and  leader- 
ship worthy  of  emulation.  It  Is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Navy  League  and  that  more 
public  recognition  is  warranted  when  an 
officer  of  the  US.  Navy  is  so  dedicated  to 
the  fostering  of  our  American  heritage 
that  he  will  give  unlimited  time  and  tire- 
less effort  to  a  program  which  offers  boys 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility  to  serve  their 
country. 

On  March  26,  1966.  the  U.S.  Naval  Sea 
Cadets,  U.SJS.  Norton  Sound  Division, 
will  hold  its  commissioning  ceremony.  At 
that  ceremony.  Captain  Thorson  will  be 
honored  for  his  immeasurable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Navy  League  and  the  whole 
community. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  commending  their  fine  Navy  ofHcer 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  our  youth. 


PAYMENT  OP  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
AND  RESTORATION  OF  EMPLOY- 
MEn^T  BENEFITS  TO  CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  OL8EN  of  Montaim.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  cHR.  1647> 


to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain 
amounts  and  restoration  of  employment 
benefits  to  certain  Government  officers 
and  employees  improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "1965"  and  Insert 
"1966". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  repoiia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SERVICES     FOR     THE     LATE     MRS. 
EMANUEL  CET.T.KR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  sad  duty  to  advise  the  House  that 
Mrs.  Emanuel  Celler,  wife  of  the  beloved 
and  distinguished  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  passed  away  this  morn- 
ing at  about  1  a.m. 

I  am  advised  that  the  services  for  Mrs. 
Celler  will  be  Wednesday  at  12  noon  at 
Temple  Beth  Elohim,  Eighth  Avenue  and 
Garfield  Place,  Brooklyn.  The  body  will 
lie  In  repose  at  the  Riverside  Chapel,  1 
Ocean  Parkway.  Brooklyn. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  feeling  of 
all  Members  when  I  say  that  our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  has  sei-ved  with  great  distinction  in 
the  House  for  so  many  years  and  to  all 
of  his  loved  ones. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  BENEFITS 
OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT,  THE  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES' GROUP  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1954,  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1959  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL EMPLOYEES  RE- 
CEIVING CERTAIN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  STAFF   FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  10553)  to 
preserve  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees" Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 


fits Act  of  1959  for  congressional  em- 
ployees receiving  certain  congressional 
staff  fellowships,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 
The  t  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, (is  follows: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  "1966"  and  in- 
sert "1963". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONSUMER  INTERESTS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

IRollNo.  411 

Anderson,  Fulton,  Tenn.  Murphy. NY. 

Tenn.  Puqua  Murray 

Andrews,  Oallagher  Nix 

N  Dak.  Olalmo  O  Neal,  Ga. 

Ashbrook  OUbert  ONetll,  Mass. 

Ashley  Orabowbkl  Pimie 

Bandstra  Green,  Oreg.  Pool 

Baring  Grlffln  Powell 

Blatnlk  Oumey  QulUen 

Boggs  Hagan,  Ga.  Reee 

Boiling  Hagen,  Calif.  Reld.  K.Y. 

Bray  Halpern  Resnlck 

Burleson  Hardy  Riven,  B.C. 

Cahlll  Harvey.  Ind.  RoberU 

Callaway  Hawkins  Roncallo 

Cameron  Henderson  Rostenkowskl 

Casey  Herlong  Scheuer 

CeUer  Hicks  Scott 

Clancy  Holland  Shipley 

Clark  Irwin  Sickles 

Clausen.  Jarman  Bisk 

Don  H.  Jennings  Smith.  NY. 

Cleveland  Karstea  Stephens 

Clevenger  Keogh  Sweeney 

Conyers  Kornegay  Talcott 

C<x>ley  KupTerman  Teague,  Tex_ 

Craley  Landrum  Thompson,  TO. 

Curtln  Lennon  Todd 

Davis.  Ga.  Lipscomb  ^oU 

Xtevlne  Long.  Md.  Van  Deerlln 

Dlggs  McClory  Vivian 

Donohue  McDowell  Walker.  Ulss 

Dow  McPall  Watklns 

Downing  McVlcker  Watts 

Edwards,  CalU    Macdonald  Weltner 

Edwards.  La.  Martin,  MMS.  Whalley 

Ellsworth  Mathias  White.  Idaho 

Parnum  May  WUllama 

Pelghan  Mlze  Willis 

Klndley  Monagan  Wilson.  BoB 

Fine  Moorhead  Wydler 

Pord.  Gerald  R.  Morris  Yates 

Fraser  Morton 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  3M 
Members  have  ans\^'ered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CONSUMER  INTERESTS — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  413) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  consumer's  interest  \a  the  Amer- 
ican interest 

In  guarding  it,  in  promoting  it.  we 
improve  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  our  Nation. 

Consumers  are  all  the  people — the 
worker,  the  farmer,  the  businessman, 
and  their  families. 

Every  domestic  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  very  real  sense 
Is  directed  toward  the  consumer.  When 
we  work  to  stem  pollution,  improve 
transportation,  or  rebuild  our  cities,  we 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  American 
consumer. 

The  consumer  has  a  right  to  a  dollar 
of  stable  purchasing  power. 

I  pledge  to  defend  that  right  with  all 
the  ability  and  determination  at  my 
command. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the 
economic  record  of  recent  years. 

We  are  in  the  61st  month  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity — the  longest  in  our 
peacetime  history. 

A  year  ago  5  percent  of  our  workers 
were  unemployed.  Now  only  3.7  i>er- 
cent  are  out  of  work. 

Today,  our  programs  to  provide  bet- 
ter training  and  wider  educational  op- 
portunities are  supplying  thousands  of 
trained  workers  for  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

Our  standard  of  living  has  never  been 
higher.  Real  consumption  per  capita — 
the  way  the  average  standard  of  living 
Is  measured — has  advanced  nearly  10 
percent  in  the  past  2  years — as  large  a 
dollar  gain  as  in  the  preceding  8  years 
combined.  That  record  could  not  have 
been  achieved  If  inflation  had  eroded 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  undermined 
the  foundation  of  our  prosperity. 

This  administration  intends  to  main- 
tain that  record. 

A  new  and  progressive  program  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  protect  the  American 
consumer's  rights  in  the  maiketplace — 
his  right  to  be  informed,  to  choose,  to  be 
protected  from  unsafe  prodiKts.  and  to 
be  heard  in  the  councils  of  govenmaent. 

I  recommend  that  the  Cot^gress  enact 
comprehensive  measures  to  secure  these 
rights. 

The  American  consumer  has  tremen- 
oous  impact  on  the  variety  and  quaUty  of 
we  goods  and  services  avaUable  on  the 

market. 

The  consumer  buys  what  he  wants, 
"e  cannot  and  should  not  be  told  what 
K>  buy.  But  he  must  be  told  what  is 
available  for  purchase. 

If  the  consumer  is  to  be  a  wise  sov- 
ereign in  our  progressive  market  econ- 


omy, he  must  be  fully  informed.  Free 
consumer  choice — Indeed,  our  free  enter- 
prise system — must  rest  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  reliable  information  on 
the  costs  and  contents  of  the  products  we 
buy. 

Today  I  renew  my  request  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  strengthen 
this  foundation  in  two  critical  areas — 
lending  and  packaging. 

I  proposed  legislation  In  these  areas 
2  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  made  a 
similar  recommendation  4  years  ago. 
We  have  learned  much  from  careful 
study  of  these  proposals  by  the  Congress 
and  the  public.  Everything  we  have 
learned  reaffirms  my  conviction  that — 

We  can  have  equitable  and  effective 
laws  on  lending  and  packaging; 

We  can  protect  both  the  consumer  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  honest 
businessmen  from  the  minority  of  pro- 
ducers who  would  compete  unfairly  and 
Infringe  the  rights  of  ti\e  consumer  and 
their  fellow  businessmen; 

We  need  reform  in  the  credit  area  and 
we  should  encourage  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  correct  abuses; 

We  need  such  legislation  urgently.  We 
can  now  act  wisely  without  further  de- 
lay. 

TRUTH     IN    LfNDIMG 

Every  consumer  and  every  business  in 
America  benefits  from  our  system  of  con- 
sumer credit.  Credit  and  the  economy 
have  grown  together.  Last  year  mer- 
chants, lending  companies,  and  financial 
institutions  extended  about  $75  billion  in 
new  installment  credit  to  consumers. 

Consumer  credit — 

Permits  purchase  of  many  of  the  goods 
and  services  which  enrich  the  quality  of 
American  life — the  homes,  the  automo- 
biles, and  household  appliances  we  buy. 

Finances  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion, travel,  and  other  activities  which 
broaden  and  develop  the  human  spirit. 

Relieves  suffering  and  distress  by 
spreading  major  medical  expenses  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Enables  our  young  families  to  acquire 
and  furnish  homes  early  in  life  when 
good  housing  is  most  needed  and  best 
enjoyed. 

Over  the  years,  this  system  has  worked 
well.  Lenders  charge  reasonable  rates. 
Borrowers  repay  their  debts  promptly. 
But  a  minority  of  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 
They  wring  from  the  imwary  purchaser 
a  price  far  higher  than  the  credit  mar- 
ket requires. 

The  right  of  the  consumer  to  know  the 
actual  cost  of  his  credit  has  been  Ignored 
for  too  long.  Credit  is  a  commodity. 
The  consumer  has  just  as  much  right  to 
know  the  cost  of  borrowing  money  as 
to  know  the  price  of  any  other  article 
he  buys. 

Credit  charges  are  a  key  item  In  the 
consumer  budget.  They  totaled  $24  bil- 
lion last  year.  It  Is  important  that  con- 
sumers be  able  to  plan  their  budgets 
wisely — and  prudently — in  this  Impor- 
tant area. 

Yet,  many  consumers  had  no  Informa- 
tion on  how  these  credit  costs  relate  to 
the  cost  of  the  article  being  financed. 


They  were  confused  by  statements  of 
credit  rates  described  in  unusual  or  even 
misleading  terms. 

They  unknowingly  paid  higher  prices 
for  credit  than  reputable  lenders  were 
charging. 

We  must  protect  and  Inform  the  con- 
sumer in  his  use  of  the  consumer  credit 
system.  Our  credit  structure  will  be 
sounder  when  the  consumer  has  this 
infonmation. 

I  therefore  renew  my  recommendation 
for  legislation  requiring  lenders  to  state 
the  full  cost  of  credit,  simply  and  clearly, 
and  to  state  it  before  any  credit  contract 
Is  signed. 

This  legislation  will  help  consumers — 

Budget  their  incomes  more  Intelli- 
gently, because  they  will  know  the  price 
of  credit  in  the  same  clear  terms  as  the 
price  of  milk  or  gasoUne. 

Compare  credit  costs  so  they  shop  for 
the  best  combination  of  quality  and 
price — Including  all  of  the  charges  In- 
volved. 

Avoid  unscrupulous  lenders  who  use 
excessive  credit  charges  and  other  sharp 
practices. 

This  legislation  will  also  help  the  legit- 
imate lender  by  offering  protection 
against  any  competitor  who  seeks  to  gain 
business  by  misrepresenting  credit  costs. 
It  will  insure  the  fair  and  effective  com- 
petition that  legitimate  lenders  desire. 

It  will  not  regulfiU*  the  cost  of  credit 
itself,  or  Interfere  with  existing  laws. 

It  will  not  reduce  the  volume  of  credit. 

It  will  not  dampen  the  vigor  of  con- 
sumer buying. 

This  legislation  will  right  the  balance 
of  legal  protection  between  lenders  and 
borrowers. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  to  insure 
that  the  American  consumer  is  given  a 
clear  price  tag  when  he  shops  for  credit 

FADt  PACKAGING  AND  LABELING 

Americans  can  choose  among  an  un- 
precedented assortment  of  products 
when  they  go  shopping. 

In  the  average  supermarket  today,  the 
housevplfe  finds  8,000  items — more  than 
five  times  the  1.500  items  she  found  just 
20  years  ago.  She  also  does  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  shopping  in  the  self-serv- 
ice store — a  product  of  efficiency  In  dis- 
tribution. But  with  more  products  to 
choose  from  and  fewer  sales  people  to 
answer  her  questions,  the  housewife  re- 
lies heavily  on  the  packsige  Itself  as  her 
source  of  information  in  msiking  a  choice. 

American  industry  has  made  enormous 
strides  in  providing  attractive  and  In- 
formative packaging.  American  manu- 
facturers maintain  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  quality  in  the  world.  They 
know  that  packages  which  accurately 
and  fully  describe  their  wares  are  the 
best  salesmen. 

Nevertheless  there  are  instances  of  de- 
ception in  labeling  and  packaging. 
Practices  have  arisen  that  cause  confu- 
sion and  conceal  information  even  when 
there  is  no  deliberate  intention  to  de- 
ceive. The  housewife  often  needs  a  scale, 
a  yardstick,  and  a  slide  rule  to  make  a 
rational  choice.  She  has  enough  to  do 
without  performing  complicated  math- 
ematics in  the  stores. 
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It  Is  not  enough  to  hope  that  such  prac- 
tices will  disappear  by  themselves.  The 
Government  must  do  its  share  to  Insure 
the  shopper  against  deception,  to  remedy 
confusion,  and  to  eliminate  questionable 
practices. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  fair  p>ack- 
aging  and  labeling  legislation  to — 

1.  Require  that  each  package  provide 
simple,  direct,  accurate,  and  visible  In- 
formation as  to  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  Its  contents.  Including  ingredients 
where  this  is  Important. 

2.  Keep  ofT  the  shelves  packages  with 
deceptively  shaped  boxes,  misleading 
pictures,  confusing  or  meaningless  ad- 
jectives, inappropriate  size  or  quantity 
markings,  and  promotional  gimmicks 
that  promise  nonexistent  savings. 

3.  Provide  for  the  establishment  of 
reasonable  and  appropriate  weight 
standards  to  facilitate  comparative  shop- 
ping. 

This  legislation  will  not  make  pack- 
aging less  attractive  or  less  efficient.  It 
will  not  prevent  economies  of  scale  In 
packaging,  nor  will  It  Impose  costly 
restrictions. 

An  accurate  and  informative  package 
and  label  need  not  add  to  the  producer's 
cost.  It  will  add  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  consumer. 

PROTtCTTON    rROM    DANGCKOUS    SUBSTANCES 

The  consumer  must  not  only  be  in- 
formed. He  must  also  be  protected  from 
dangerous  drugs,  foods,  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

Our  ability  to  conquer  pain  and  dis- 
ease has  increased  dramatically.  But  we 
must  not  allow  the  development  of  new 
drugs  and  nutrients  to  outstrip  our  ca- 
pacity to  test  and  certify  them  for  safety 
and  effectiveness. 

I  recommend  three  related  Items  of 
legislation  to  reinforce  consumer  protec- 
Uon. 

THS   CHILD   SAnCTT    ACT 

Children  must  be  our  first  concern. 
They  are  our  hope  and  our  future. 

Too  many  children  now  become  seri- 
ously ill — too  many  die — because  of  ac- 
cidents that  could  be  avoided  by  ade- 
quate labeling  and  packaging  of  danger- 
ous substances.  This  Is  senseless  and 
needless  tragedy. 

Most  drug  manufacturers  have  taken 
responsible  action  in  providing  appro- 
priate warnings  on  drug  labels.  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  ac- 
complished much  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  these  private  tragedies.  But 
both  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by 
gape  in  the  laws  dealing  with  hazardous 
substances  and  materials. 

It  Is  still  true,  for  example,  that  pres- 
ent law  nowhere  provides  for  inspection 
of  unpackaged  toys  and  novelties  that 
may  be  poisonous  to  children. 

To  extend  legal  protection  for  the 
safety  of  all  our  citizens,  especially  our 
children.  I  recommend  legislation  to — 

Bring  all  hazardous  substances,  re- 
gardless of  their  wrapping,  under  the 
safeguards  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act: 

Ban  from  commerce  those  household 
substances  that  are  so  hazardous  that 
warning  labels  are  not  adequate  safe- 
guards; 


Ban  the  sale  of  toys  and  other  chil- 
dren's articles  containing  hazardous  sub- 
stances, regardless  of  their  packaging; 

Require  labels  to  warn  consumers 
against  possible  Injury  from  drugs  and 
cosmetics,  and  from  food  in  pressurized 
containers; 

Limit  the  amount  of  children's  aspirin 
available  in  retail  packages; 

Require  certain  potent  dmgs  attrac- 
tive to  children  to  have  safety  closure 
caps. 

DRUG    SAFZTT    ACT 

Each  year  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration receives  over  4,000  requests  for 
jStudy  and  approval  of  new  drugs.  Each 
new  product  Is  carefully  analyzed  and 
tested.  This  process  Is  a  bfislc  consumer 
protection  in  which  the  United  States 
leads  the  world. 

But  it  is  just  as  basic  that  the  law 
require  more  accurate  and  detailed  la- 
beling of  dangerous  drugs — and  that  it 
deal  specifically  with  drugs  whose  period 
of  potency  and  purity  is  limited. 

To  make  these  Improvements,  and  to 
protect  the  lives  of  all  of  our  citizens,  I 
recommend  legislation  to— 

Authorize  the  Government  to  require 
records  and  reports  of  experience  and 
to  require  labeling  changes  on  any  drug, 
whether  old  or  new; 

Require  certification  of  all  drugs 
whose  potency  and  purity  can  mean  life 
or  death  to  a  patient,  thus  extending  the 
law  which  now  applies  to  insulin  and 
antibiotics;  and 

Control  the  luisoUclted  distribution  of 
drug  samples. 


PROFESSIONAI, 


TRAININO        AND 
AMENDMENTS 


COOPERATION 


The  task  of  protecting  the  consumer 
cannot  and  should  not  be  left  solely  to 
the  Pederal  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  provide  creative 
Federal  leadership  to  help  States  and 
local  communities  in  their  own  construc- 
tive and  determined  efforts. 

As  a  step  forward.  Federal  assistsmce 
Is  needed  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
State  and  local  professional  staffs  In  the 
food  and  drug  areas. 

To  begin  to  meet  our  Federal  respon- 
sibility, I  recommend  legislation  author- 
izing expansion  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  training  programs  for 
non-Federal  officials.  This  will  be  the 
first  In  a  series  of  measures  to  broaden 
Federal-State-local  cooperation  in  this 
vital  field. 

REVrrALIZTNO  THE  rOOO  AND  DBUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  pro- 
posals. I  pledge  continued  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. This  process  is  already  well  under- 
way. 

This  agency  has  performed  notably  In 
the  past.  Yet  the  scope  of  its  responsi- 
bility has  been  considerably  broadened 
In  recent  years.  The  public  Interest  de- 
mands that  it  receive  the  additional  sup- 
port it  needs  to  perform  Its  many  new 
functions. 

I  recently  appointed  a  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Pood  and  Drugs  to  give  the 
agency  new  leadership  and  new  direc- 
tion. I  have  directed  him  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  the  agency's  roles 


and  missions  and  to  move  purposefully 
toward  a  new  structure  fitted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times.  I  have  also  asked 
him  to  recruit  personnel  with  the  most 
outstanding  backgrounds  in  science  and 
public  service. 

The  resix>nsibilities  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  heavy.  But 
they  will  be  met. 

To  strengthen  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  proposed,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget,  the  largest  single 
increase  ever  requested  for  this  agency. 

I  believe  that  the  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion fully  support  this  request.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  and  enact  the  recommended  legis- 
lation to  enable  this  Important  agency  to 
fulfill  the  needs  of  our  people. 

COSMETICS  AND   MEDICAL   DEVICES 

Assurance  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  drugs  we  buy  has  the  highest 
priority.  But  further  action  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  harmful  cosmetics  and  against 
medical  devices  that  are  neither  safe  nor 
effective. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority now  available  and  to  recommend 
new  steps  that  may  be  needed  to  close 
the  gaps  in  the  laws  dealing  with  cos- 
metics and  medical  devices. 

TUX    PROGRESS    WX    HAVX    MADE 

Since  my  message  on  consumer  inter- 
ests in  1964,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  Pederal  Trade  Commission  ha* 
launched  an  Intensive  program  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  unfair  marketing 
practices.  It  has  established  a  Con- 
sumer Complaints  Bureau  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  is  prepared  to  help  the 
States  develop  such  programs  of  their 
own. 

The  Federal  Power  Conunission's  Nat- 
ural Power  Survey  estimates  that  by  1980 
as  much  sis  $11  billion  per  year  can  be 
saved  in  the  cost  of  electricity  for  Ameri- 
cans. The  Commission  stemmed  the 
rising  cost  of  natural  gas  and  retroac- 
tively reduced  rates.  As  a  result  more 
than  $650  million  has  been  refunded  and 
annual  gas  costs  to  consumers  have  been 
reduced  by  $130  million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Is- 
sued an  important  directive  designed  to 
protect  servicemen  as  consumers,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  full  disclosure  of 
credit  charges. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
established  a  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  to  coordinate  the  Department's 
many  and  varied  consumer  services. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
taken  steps  to  assure  a  greater  con- 
sumer voice  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards,  and  has  adopted  Improved 
procedures  for  product  standardization. 

These  are  but  a  few  actions  of  the 
many  Pederal  agencies  which  protect  the 
Interests  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

TO     HZLP    THX    POOm    FAMILT 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  consumer 
needs  of  our  poverty-stricken  families. 
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studies  have  shown  that  they  suffer  most 
cruelly  from  lack  of  consumer  protection 
and  lack  of  buyer  know-how.  I  consider 
this  the  most  urgent  challenge  in  the 
field  of  consumer  information  and 
education. 

We  must  deal  with  the  fact  that  today 
34  million  Americans — 7  million  fam- 
ilies—must try  to  stretch  poverty-level 
incomes  to  meet  living  costs.  Studies 
show  that  these  people  are  plagued  by 
consumer  problems  unknown  to  the  afflu- 
ent majority. 

They  are  unable  to  shop  effectively 
for  bargains  or  to  buy  in  econonalcal 
quantities. 

They  are  often  victimized  by  excessive 
costs  of  credit  and  merchandise. 

They  are  subjected  to  countless  fraud- 
ulent and  deceptive  marketing  gind  fi- 
nancing practices.  «. 

Most  of  these  problems  are  symptoms 
of  the  basic  maladies  which  we  are  at- 
tacidng  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Pro- 
grams of  consumer  Information  and  pro- 
tection cannot  cure  them — but  such 
pro-ams  can  lessen  their  Impact. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  already  made  56  grants  totaling  al- 
most $3  million,  to  support  consumer  ed- 
ucation and  related  programs  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  future,  this 
Office  will  become  a  clearinghouse  for 
distribution  of  educational  materials  to 
the  poor.  It  will  be  a  powerful  source  of 
incentive  and  support  to  the  p>oor  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  falrplay  In  the  market- 
place. 

I  pledge  the  all-out  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  our  poorest  cltl- 
lens  to  spend  their  limited  funds  more 
efflciently  as  we  work  to  enhance  their 
Incomes. 

Credit  is  a  particular  problem  for  the 
poor.  Often  It  is  available  only  at  high 
Interest  rates,  and  its  overextension  can 
lead  to  the  garnishment  of  wages  and 
the  loss  of  jobs.  The  situation  is  par- 
ticularly severe  because  the  poor  are  sus- 
ceptible to  emergencies  that  eliminate 
»ny  limited  financial  reserves  they  may 
have. 

Cooperative  sources  of  low-cost  credit 
such  as  credit  unions,  combined  with 
sound  and  impartial  debt  and  financial 
counseling,  and  with  legal  services,  can 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor. 

I  am  directing  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
nce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  my 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  to  In- 
tensify their  efforts  to  encourage  the 
aevelopment  of  such  services  in  com- 
munity action  programs. 

THE   OUTLOOK    FOB    THE    FUTCRX 

.J}}^.  measures  I  have  recommended— 
inith  m  packaging,  truth  in  lending,  and 
"|t°"iers-will  help  protect  the  con- 
sumer in  the  marketplace. 

But  beyond  this  there  lies  an  even 
more  Important  concern— that  the  con- 
^er  continue  to  have  a  doUar  of  stable 
purchasing  power.    Even  the  wisest  con- 

S  If^u  "^^  ^°'  h«JP  *be  American 
public  If  their  hard-earned  dollars  and 
savings  are  eroded  by  Inflation. 

ihe  rewards  and  challenges  of  proe- 
i^nty  are  central  to  the  consumer's  in- 
^^I 39&— Part  6 
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terest  today.  For  the  past  5  years,  the 
American  cor;sumer  has  participated  in 
and  contributed  to  an  unparalleled  and 
uninterrupted  economic  advance. 

Tills  has  been  the  most  inflation-free 
expansion  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Apart  from  the  Improvements  In  quality 
and  the  benefits  of  new  goods,  the  up- 
ward drift  in  prices  has  been  only  one- 
fourth  as  rapid  as  the  growth  in  the  real 
Income  of  consumers.  The  healthy 
growth  of  consumer  Income  has  been 
built  on — 
Rapid  technical  advances  by  business; 
Pi-oductivity  gains  from  the  greater 
skill  and  diligence  of  labor; 

Cooperation    among   labor,    manage- 
ment, and  Government; 
Prudent  fiscal  policies; 
The  careful  efforts  of  consumers  to 
get  the  most  for  their  money. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  to  bring  full 
prosperity  to  the  American  economy  has 
sharpened  the  challenge  of  maintaining 
price  stability. 

We  are  determined  to  have  the  bene- 
fits of  both  full  employment  and  price 
stability — ^not  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

That  environment  of  stability  is 
strengthened  whenever  responsible  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  prices  and  wages. 

It  Is  strengthened  when  we  support  a 
pay  bill  for  Pederal  workers  consistent 
with  the  administration's  wage-price 
guideposts. 

It  is  strengthened  when  businessmen 
lower  prices  to  share  the  benefits  of  lower 
costs  and  rapid  productivity  gains. 

It  is  strengthened  when  unions  bar- 
gaining for  wage  Increases  stay  within 
the  bounds  of  productivity  gains,  as  they 
did  in  many  industries  last  year. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  asked  man- 
agement and  labor  to  make  their  price 
and  wage  decisions  with  full  regard  to 
the  Interest  of  the  entire  Nation  in  price 
and  cost  stability.  I  renew  that  request 
today. 

The  consimier's  Interest  Is  broad  in 
scope.  So  are  the  effects  required  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  that  Interest.  The 
reconunendations  I  have  made  will  re- 
quire action  on  many  fronts  by  many 
groups. 

The  Congress  holds  the  key  to  historic 
achievements  in  areas  of  consumer  In- 
formation and  safety.  This  administra- 
tion will  marshal  its  forces  to  promote 
consumer  welfare  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  local  governments. 

Yet  the  basic  job  of  furthering  the 
consiuner  cause  lies  In  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate citizens — the  consumers  themselves. 
With  the  full  cooperation  of  all,  we  can 
look  ahead  toward  an  ever-rising  stand- 
ard of  living  for  American  consumers. 

Together,  we  can  achieve  a  free  mar- 
ketplace where  better  goods  can  be 
bought,  where  real  incomes  continue  to 
increase,  and  where  the  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power  remains  firm  and  stable. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnsok. 
The  White  House,  March  21, 1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
CONSUMER  INTERESTS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Indeed  pleased  to  know  of  the  continued 
strong  support  of  President  Johnson  for 
the  kind  of  consumer  legislation  which 
I  have  been  seeking  to  have  enacted  Into 
law.  His  message  today  on  consumer  In- 
terests is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
issues  which  confront  us  as  consumers, 
and  I  congratulate  the  President  and  his 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  Honorable  Esther  Peterson,  who  is 
also  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  for 
their  dedication  and  efforts  devoted  to 
this  cause. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill,  pioneered 
by  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
would  give  the  consiuner  facts  on  which 
to  base  credit  decisions.  Credit  is  an  es- 
sential tool  of  our  economy  today;  no 
one  wants  to  Interfere  with  legitimate 
credit  activities.  But  the  consumer  de- 
serves to  know  the  facts.  I  have  been 
proud  to  sponsor  the  Douglas  bill  In  the 
House  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

NEED  FOR   COMPREHENSrVE  LEGISLATION   ON 
FOODS,  DRUGS.  AND  COSMETICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  particularly  appreciate 
the  strong  position  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  necessary  reforms  In  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  I  have 
sponsored  safe  cosmetic  legislation  for 
14  years,  and,  for  the  past  5  years,  have 
Incorporated  such  a  provision  in  my  own 
omnibus  bill,  H.R.  1235,  which  covers  all 
of  the  many  loopholes  which  still  exist 
in  the  1938  act.  The  President's  mes- 
sage clearly  points  up  the  need  for  such 
Improvements. 

As  one  who  has  devoted  so  many  years 
to  consumer  causes  In  the  Congress,  I  am 
proud  of  what  has  been  achieved  so  far. 
but  deeply  concerned  over  the  gaps  which 
still  remain  In  our  laws.  That  is  why, 
5  years  ago.  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
87th  Congress,  I  Introduced  H.R.  1235  as 
an  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 

Nearly  all  of  the  proposals  made  by  I 
President  Johnson  in  his  consumer  mes-  | 
sage  today  for  improvement  or  strength-  > 
ening  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic' 
Act  are  contained  In  II.R.  1235,  so  I  am, 
hopeful  that  we  can  finally  have  action' 
on  this  broad-gaged  legislation.    I  hope 
that.  In  keeping  with  the  President's  in- 
structions to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  "to  begin  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  legislative  authority 
now  available  and  to  recommend  new 
steps  that  may  be  needed  to  close  the  gaps 
In  the  laws  dealing  with  cosmetics  and 
medical  devices,"  the  HEW  will  now  find 
that  H.R.'  1235  either  meets  its  require- 
ments or  can  easily  be  amended  to  cany 
out  administration  policies. 
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nmUBBT    KATXS    MBINO    AUkMUtsavr- 
Bx  tarrKAua 

The  President's  message  on  consumer 
Interestg  reafflrms  the  support  President 
Johnson  has  personally  and  consistently 
given  to  consumer  Interests  and  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Peterson  to 
coordinate  and  give  guidance  to  the  mul- 
titude of  activities  carried  on  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  art  Intended  to  help 
consumers. 

With  Interest  rates  rising  so  alarming- 
ly as  ha.s  been  pointed  out  many  times 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man,  who  has  dramatized  for  us  what 
this  means  In  terms  of  lowered  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  higher  Federal 
debt  service,  It  Is  more  Important  than 
ever  for  the  consumer  to  know  what 
credit  actually  costs  him. 

WHAT    WOTTLB    TBT7TH    D*    LXtTOtSO    0O» 

The  truth-ln-lendjng  bill  would  re- 
quire that  all  lenders  and  all  merchants, 
selling  on  credit,  fully  disclose  the  fi- 
nance charges  to  the  borrower  or  buyer 
before  the  sale  is  completed  or  the  con- 
tract Is  signed. 

Under  present  trade  practices,  the 
consumer  is  often  not  told  what  hia 
use  of  credit  will  cost,  either  in  terms 
of  the  dollars-and-cents  charge  or  In 
terms  of  the  annual  percentage  rate. 
Lenders  often  quote  deceptively  low  In- 
terest rates  to  consumers.  That  Is  to 
malce  them  believe  they  are  paying  less 
for  credit  than  they  actuEilly  are  paying. 
The  x>rsumer  Is  being  gouged,  bilked, 
fieeced — pick  your  own  word  for  it — and 
the  people  who  are  doing  It  to  him  do 
not  want  him  to  know  how  badly  they 
are  actually  skhinlng  him. 

Now  let  me  tell  you.  with  a  few  ex- 
amples, how  truth  In  lending  would 
work.  Suppose  you  were  to  borrow  $1,- 
800  to  buy  a  car.  Under  present  practice 
you  might  be  told  you  would  have  to 
pay  $59.22  a  month  for  36  months,  In- 
cluding 'B-percent  interest." 

Under  truth  In  lending :  You  would  be 
told  an  investigation  fee  would  be  $8, 
interest  would  be  $324,  making  a  total 
finance  charge  of  $332,  or  an  11.3  percent 
annual  rate  on  the  declining  balance. 

Under  present  practices :  On  a  TV  set. 
say  you  borrow  $180  to  finance  It.  You 
misht  be  told  you  would  pay  $11.30  a 
month  for  18  months.  Including  "car- 
rying charges." 

Under  truth  In  lending:  You  also 
would  be  told  you  would  pay  $23.40  In- 
terest, or  a  15  8  annual  percentage  rate 
on  the  declirung  balance. 

Under  present  practices:  On  a  house, 
say  you  borrow  $15,000  at  6  percent  for 
25  years.  You  might  be  told  you  would 
pay  $96.65  a  month  for  25  years.  Includ- 
ing principal  and  interest. 

Under  truth  In  lending;  You  would  be 
told  you  would  pay  $14,025  Interest  over 
the  life  of  the  loan,  or  a  6-percent  annual 
rate  on  the  declining  balance. 

Under  present  practices:  On  depart- 
ment store  revolving  credit,  say  you 
charge  $700  worth  of  purchases.  You 
might  be  told  that  you  would  pay  a  small 
service  charge  for  each  month  that  you 
owed  money  to  the  store. 


Under  truth  in  lending:  You  would  be 
told  that  the  store's  finance  charges  were 
at  the  rate  of  18  percent  per  year  and  you 
would  receive  a  monthly  statement  show- 
ing the  dollars-and-cents  costs  for  Credit 
during  the  previous  month. 

Truth  in  lending  would  not  In  any  way 
control  the  terms  or  costs  of  credit  use. 
It  would  merely  require  that  the  bor- 
rower or  buyer  be  fully  informed  about 
the  finance  charges  so  that  he  could 
make  an  Intelligent  choice  about  where 
to  borrow  money,  whether  to  pay  cash  or 
buy  on  credit,  and,  if  on  credit,  where 
to  do  so. 

ixaiBUk-noit  OK  coBKnrcs 

In  1938,  cosmetics  came  under  Federal 
supervision  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  This  legislation  was  enacted 
only  after  numerous  women  had  been 
blinded  by  unsafe  eye  preparations. 
However,  several  loopholes  still  exist: 

The  burden  of  proof,  for  example.  Is 
still  on  the  Government  In  the  law's 
sections  relating  to  cosmetics.  There  is 
no  requirement  that  cosmetic  manufac- 
turers must  pretest  their  products  for 
safety.  Thus,  the  consiuner  can  become 
an  unknowing  guinea  pig  on  a  new  cos- 
metic Item.  When,  and  only  when, 
enough  consumers  get  hurt — burned, 
scalped,  disfigured,  scarred,  or  Infected — 
from  a  new  cosmetic,  can  the  Govern- 
ment move  in  and  remove  the  product 
from  the  market.  We  have  had  several 
tragic  examples  In  cosmetics  to  Illustrate 
the  inadequacies  of  this  law:  Several 
years  ago.  it  was  discovered  that  some 
false  fingernails  when  removed  would 
also  remove  the  user's  real  nails.  Also, 
several  hair  dyes  have  made  women  bald 
or  nearly  bald. 

The  only  significant  Improvement 
made  in  the  cosmetic  section  of  the  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  came  In  the  law 
on  color  additives  enacted  In  1960.  This 
law  related  to  the  coloring  matter  used 
in  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Under 
this  act.  a  color  additive  must  be  proven 
safe  In  the  manner  used  before  Incor- 
poration Into  a  cosmetic. 

But  outside  the  coloring  matter,  no 
other  ingredients  of  cosmetics  have  to  be 
pretested  for  safety  or  subjected  to  any 
preclearance  by  the  Government  before 
use. 

The  burden  of  proof  that  a  cosmetic  Is 
unsafe  or  contains  unsafe  ingredients  is 
required  before  the  Government  can  act, 
and  this  standard  of  proof  is  quite  dlfB- 
cult:  Proof  must  be  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  and  there  must  be  actual  legal 
proof  of  harm. 

In  the  case  of  hair  dyes.  It  does  not 
matter  how  dangerous  they  are.  They 
can  be  sold  anyway,  as  long  as  the  label 
clearly  warns  the  purchaser  that  the 
product  may  be  dangerous  to  use.  The 
question  is:  In  a  beauty  shop,  how  many 
women  ever  get  to  see  the  labels  on  the 
bottles  or  the  dnmis  in  which  hair  dyes 
are  shipped? 

In  addition  to  requiring  that  all  in- 
gredients In  a  cosmetic  be  safe,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  require  that  significant  In- 
gredients of  a  cosmetic  item  be  revealed 
on  the  label.  Actually  there  are  a  few 
secrets  in  the  cosmetic  Industry;  most 
competing  products  use  similar  basic  in- 


gredients. But  for  the  woman  who  1; 
allergic,  there  is  no  way  but  through 
painful  trial  and  error  in  finding  a  suit- 
able product,  when  certain  chemicals  ar? 
used  to  provide  a  distinctive  selling  point 
for  a  product. 

Also,  under  present  law,  soap  and  hair 
dyes  are  exempt  from  coverage.  Ther? 
Is  no  logical  reason  why  these  two  prod- 
ucts should  be  exempt  from  coverage 

ANALYSIS  or   14    SKCnONS   OF  HJI.   1 235  in 
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The  complexity  of  modern  cosmetics  u 
such  that  only  some  one  with  a  degree  in 
medicine  or  chemistry  can  really  deter- 
mine the  safety  of  most  cosmetics.  The 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  af- 
ford American  women  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection which  very  few  are  in  a  position 
to  supply  for  themselves. 

For  those  readers  of  the  Concressiomai 
Rkcoro  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
about  H.R.  1235  In  more  detail.  I  am 
placing  in  the  R«cord  today  a  separatt 
statement  containing  a  discussion  and 
analysis  of  each  of  the  14  sections  of  the 
omnibus  bill. 


PACKAGING 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
record  my  full  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's fair  packaging  bill.  The  pack- 
aging Industry  has  grown  to  a  $20-bi]- 
Hon  business.  The  result  has  been  many 
welcome  Improvements  in  the  quality 
freshness,  and  conveiiience  of  many  of 
the  Items  we  buy.  Where  changes  In 
packaging  have  brought  a  better  produrt 
consumers  have  always  been  happy  to 
pay  for  It.  Most  buyers  also  are  willing 
to  tolerate  the  cost  of  certain  frills  and 
gimmicks  associated  with  the  American 
system  of  merchandising. 

But  when  these  frills  and  gimmicks  are 
designed  to  conceal  the  true  costs  of  mer- 
chandise, shoppers  have  a  legltlmatf 
complaint. 

It  has  reached  the  point  now  where 
even  college- trained  shoppers  familiar 
with  their  own  stores  are  not  able  to 
determine  comparative  costs  of  the 
Items  they  buy. 

As  a  result,  they  have  to  pay  far  more 
than  they  would  otherwise  do. 

In  a  recent  survey.  Intelligent  women 
shoppers  wound  up  paying  about  9  per- 
cent more  than  they  needed  to,  largely 
because  of  the  confusion  of  package 
sizes.  A  group  of  college-trained  house- 
wives, trying  to  choose  the  most  econom- 
ical package  of  20  different  Items  In  a 
supermarket,  failed  in  43  percent  of  the 
cases. 

This  would  Indicate  that  the  average 
shopper  pays  quite  a  bit  extra  through 
no  choice  of  her  own.  If  even  coll*^ 
trained  women  pay  more  than  they  need 
to.  it  is  obvious  that  less  educated  shop- 
pers must  suffer  a  real  inability  to  deter- 
mine comparative  costa.    As  a  result,  the 


people  who  are  paying  the  highest 
premiums  are  probably  the  ones  who  can 
least  afford  it. 

Is  this  really  necessary?  Does  the 
American  economy  have  to  operate  on 
such  deception  and  waste?  Is  it  unfair 
to  ask  business  to  make  It  easier  for 
shoppers  to  compare  prices? 

I  tlilnk  it  is  about  time  that  we  do 
something  for  the  American  consumer  so 
that  he  or  she  can  make  easier  price  Qom- 
parisons. 

By  making  that  possible,  the  fair  pack- 
aging bill  may  cut  substantial  amounts 
from  grocery  bills  for  the  average  fam- 
ily. This  would  be  a  particularly  xiseful 
accomplishment  In  a  period  of  rising 
prices. 

Tl.e  cost  of  the  packaging  biU  itself 
would  be  negligible.  But  the  saving  to 
the  average  housewife  would  be  con- 
siderable: according  to  Senator  Hart,  as 
much  as  $250  i>er  year  per  family. 

This  factor  alone  ought  to  be  enough 
to  commend  overwhelming  support  for 
the  fair  packaging  bill. 


THE   20TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   OUR 
STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  20th  anniversary  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command.  It  was  bom  out  of  our 
experiences  in  World  War  n.  It  had  Its 
beginning  with  only  600  propeller-driven 
bombers,  3  Jet  fighters  and  little  more 
than  35,000  service  personnel. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  salute  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  We  cannot  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  SAC  has  been  a  major  de- 
terrent to  aggression.  Its  very  existence 
has  been  an  effective  instrument  for  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
whose  computers  already  failed  to  give 
mm  the  right  answers  on  several  military 
matters,  notably  In  connection  with  Viet- 
nam, would  have  us  believe  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  for  a  long-range 
bomber.  He  would  have  us  place  sole 
reliance  on  missiles.  He  would  have  us 
wit  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  And  yet, 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  B-52  bomber  fiown 
from  distant  Guam,  not  missiles,  that  we 
are  obUged  to  rely  on  in  Vietnam. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  recently  were 
oouged  in  a  matter  of  days  to  rush 
tnrough  the  Congress  as  emergency 
measures  multibili'  n  authorization  and 
appropriation  bills  to  meet  our  military 
needs  for  Vietnam  somewhat  belies  the 
wmputer  wisdom  of  Secretary  Mc- 
«amaras  long-range  defense  planning. 

«  is  significant  our  miUtary  needs  for 
Vietnam  did  not  become  known  to  us 
JJ^^r  the  regular  budget  had  been 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  matter  of  great 
°oncem  to  me,  as  it  Is  to  the  entire  Com- 
"uitee  on  Armed  Services,  that  we  have 


not  had  a  bomber  replacement  program 
and  we  do  not  have  new  bombers  in  pro- 
duction. The  B-^2  bombers  are  of  1956 
vintage.  "We  have  about  600  of  them, 
and  they,  along  with  the  B-58,  are  being 
phased  out. 

Missiles  are  an  important  Item  in  om- 
defense  arsenal,  but  they  are  not,  nor  by 
their  very  nature  can  they  be,  an  effec- 
tive substitute  for  tlie  bomber.  Nor  is 
the  controversial  P-111  an  effective  sub- 
stitute. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  om-  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  I  remind  the  House  of 
the  importance  of  this  arm  of  our  de- 
fense, and  I  remind  the  House  that  we 
have  the  dut>-  and  respoiisibility  of  main- 
taining it.  It  is  the  Congress — not  the 
President  nor  Ms  Secretai-y  of  Defense — 
wliich  has  the  constitutional  right  and 
duty  to  determine  tlie  kind  of  defense 
we  should  have. 

I  salute  the  Strategic  Air  Command  by 
renewing  my  determination  to  give  it  new 
Ufe  that  it  may  continue,  as  before,  to 
provide  our  people  with  a  balanced  de- 
fense, second  to  none. 


AN  AWESOME  LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son's outstanding  message  on  consumer 
protection.  I  applaud  this  kind  of  lead- 
ership and  this  concern  for  the  average 
American  citizen. 

Too  often  we  hear  of  what  this  or  that 
special  group  needs,  but  we  do  not  hear 
often  enough  what  all  Americans  need. 
I  think  in  this  message  today  we  have 
found  the  spirit  of  national  concern  for 
a  national  problem — and  we  have  also 
found  recommendations  for  a  national 
answer. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  particular  section  of 
this  message  that  bears  our  closest 
scrutiny.  It  Is  that  section  dealing  with 
hEuiardous  substances. 

I  am  informed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
impackaged  toys,  pieces  of  costume 
Jewelry,  and  other  novelty  items  are  on 
the  market  today  and  that  they  contain 
or  carry  toxic  chemical  residues  or  edible 
poisons. 

I  am  also  informed  that  these  unpack- 
aged  Items  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Government  because  of  an  Inadequacy  In 
present  law.  There  Is  a  loophole  and 
that  loophole  must  be  closed. 

Tills  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  lawyers 
to  discuss  and  split  hair  about,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  Is  a  matter  that  Involves 
the  lives  of  children  who  accidentally 
chew  on  these  things  or  eat  them  or 
otherwise  use  them  In  such  a  way  that 
injury  and  even  death  ensues. 

We  have  heard  the  word  "loophole" 
before,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  sometimes 
grow  tired  of  it.    It  sometimes  seems 


that  every  law  has  a  loophole  and  every 
loophole  must  be  closed.  But  I  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  take  this  particular 
matter  lightly.  We  are  today  speaking 
of  a  small  loophole  that  has  vei-y  large 
and  awesome  consequences.  We  are 
speaking  of  a  quirk  in  the  law,  a  quirk 
which  indirectly  takes  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren and  throws  American  families  into 
grief  and  mourning. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  to  move  deliberately  and 
swiftly  in  this  matter.  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  extend  coverage  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  so 
that  it  will  allow  tlie  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  monitor  all  hazardous 
substances  and  materials,  regardless  of 
their  wrapping  or  their  lack  of  wrapping. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
CONSUMER  INTERESTS 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
pletely in  agreement  with  the  President's 
message  on  the  need  for  consumer  legis- 
lation. For,  the  rights  of  the  American 
consumer  in  the  marketplace — the  right 
to  a  variety  of  products  from  which  to 
choose,  the  right  to  Information  about 
these  various  products  as  well  as  his 
right  to  be  protected  from  products  det- 
rimental or  fatal — are  privileges  I  have 
long  respected.  Therefore,  I  welcomed 
and  wholeheartedly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  Congress  that  these 
rights  be  secured  by  comprehensive  legis- 
lation passed  In  this  session. 

Two  main  areas  which  are  in  need  of 
vast  improvement  were  cited  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  recent  message.  They  are 
lending  and  packaging  of  consumer 
items.  Protection  has  been  sought  for 
the  consumer  by  lawmakers  for  decades, 
even  before  the  corner  store  mushroomed 
into  the  block-long,  self-service  shopping 
center.  But  the  dishonest  practices  of 
moneylenders  and  the  false  advertise- 
ment promoted  by  those  too  eager  to  sell 
a  faulty  product  have  necessitated  a 
complete  revamp  of  protective  measures. 

The  public  must  be  informed  that 
credit  is  a  commodity  is  much  eis  is  the 
product  wliich  they  are  buying  on  credit. 
And  most  important,  they  must  know 
how  much  this  commodity  costs.  The 
poor,  apprehensive  of  being  able  to  afford 
even  the  necessities  of  life  are  most  often 
duped  in  the  process  of  buying  on  credit. 
Thus,  I  am  in  conplete  support  of  the 
President's  recommendation  for  legisla- 
tion requiring  lenders  to  state  the  full 
cost  of  credit,  simply  and  clearly  and  to 
state  It  before  any  credit  contract  is 
signed. 

I  know  we  are  all  aware  of  the  decep- 
tion which  is  practiced  in  the  misleading 
ptuikaglng  of  products  found  in  our 
supermarkets.  This  is  more  than  an 
economic  question.  It  la  a  question  of 
safety.    Harmfxil  products  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  appear  on  the  market.  This 
protection  falls  within  the  realm  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
President  Johnson  has  ordered  ex- 
panded Actually  this  expansion  has 
already  bejrun;  however,  legislation  au- 
thorizing training  programs  for  non- 
Federal  officials  would  add  needed  sup- 
port, thus,  broadening  Pederal-State- 
iocal  cooperation  In  this  field. 

In  this  same  general  area,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  an 
analysis  of  the  legislative  authority  now 
available  and  to  recommend  new  steps 
that  may  be  needed  to  close  the  gaps  in 
the  laws  dealing  with  cosmetics  and 
medical  devises.  This  analysis  I  will 
anxiously  await  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
remedy  to  the  despicable  condition  of 
trading  on  the  illnesses  of  the  public 
and  the  desperation  of  the  sick. 

The  Individual  taxpayer  will  benefit 
greatly  by  the  studies  and  improvements 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  citizen's 
economic  situation  will  be  stabilized.  As 
a  result,  the  national  economy  will  be 
strengthened. 

The  recommendations  will  require  co- 
operative action  In  many  areas  by  many 
people;  but  the  laws  governing  these  im- 
provements must  be  made  here  and  I 
propcw?  we  begin. 


PRESIDENTS     MESSAGE     ON     CON- 
SUMER INTERESTS 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcori). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio ' 

There  vvaa  no  objection. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Pre.sldent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  his  mes- 
sage on  consumer  interests  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  today. 

The  war  on  Inflation  Is  completely  re- 
lated to  these  efforts  to  bring  quality 
merchandise  to  the  consumer  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price. 

Credit  Is  the  most  Important  commod- 
ity in  modern  American  life.  The  con- 
sumer Ls  entitled  to  know  what  part 
credit  plays  in  the  ultimate  item  which 
he  purcha,ses.  The  current  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  which  resulted  in  high- 
er ir.terpst  rates  was  a  step  which  multi- 
plied the  cost  of  credit  to  every  Ameri- 
can con.sumer  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
national  interest  is  vitally  related  not 
only  to  the  quality  of  credit  or  the  truth 
In  its  actual  cost  but  there  also  must  be 
assurance  that  an  adequate  quality  of 
credit  is  made  available  to  the  consimier. 
The  ultimate  cost  of  credit  to  the  con- 
.sumer  I.5  a  vital  matter  for  national 
policy 

The  consumer  price  index  is  fatally 
defecUve  in  that  It  falls  to  Include  the 
co.st  of  the  credit  to  the  consumer.  In 
my  community  some  people  spend  as 
much  as  25  or  35  percent  of  their  monthly 
Income  on  instaUmmt  credit.  The  cost 
of  this  credit  la  multiplied  through  Fed- 


eral Reserve  policies,  which  have  an  im- 
mediate inflationary  effect  upon  the  con- 
sumer. Unfortunately  the  low  Income 
groups  are  compelled  to  buy  more  credit 
at  higher  prices  which  are  conmianded 
by  these  unfortunate  policies. 

While  the  posting  of  the  actual  cost  of 
credit  would  be  a  desirable  thing  in  every 
sales  contract,  such  posting  wlU  not  of 
itself  reduce  the  cost  of  the  item  to  the 
consumer.  Today's  laws  which  require 
the  posting  of  automobile  prices  serve  in 
effect  to  perpetuate  a  hoax  on  the  con- 
sumer. The  posted  price  is  utilized  as  a 
gimmick  to  convince  the  consumer  that 
he  Is  making  a  real  buy  when  the  posted 
price  in  fact  represents  a  convenient 
rallying  point  for  the  automobile  dealer. 
The  posted  price  is  Inflated  at  the  source 
so  that  it  can  provide  the  dealer  with  a 
convenient  trade-in  mtu-gln  of  almost 
25  percent  on  which  he  can  negotiate  the 
prospective  car  buyer  into  a  scheme  of 
purchase.  The  posted  automobile  price 
bears  little  relationship  to  the  ultimate 
purchase  price.  Today's  purchase  of  an 
automobile  Is  still  a  game  of  chance. 
The  posted  price  is  Inflated  at  the  time 
of  printing  and  the  dealers  seasonable 
dlscoimt  Is  still  the  Nation's  most  highly 
guarded  secret. 

The  publication  of  credit  costs  will  in- 
form the  consimier — but  care  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  the  publication  Is  not 
used  as  a  tool  to  validate  exorbitant 
credit  charges. 

All  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the 
ages  which  established  laws  against 
usury  and  its  abuses  have  been  com- 
pletely discarded  during  recent  years. 
State  laws  have  legalized  Interest  rates 
of  36  percent  per  year  to  the  small  loan 
operators.  Dei)artment  stores  through- 
out America  have  established  Interest 
rates  of  18  percent  as  a  convenient  carry- 
ing charge  rate  established  not  by  act  of 
law  but  by  custom  in  the  trade. 

The  public  must  be  protected  from 
usurious  practices  which  have  destroyed 
ancient  civilizations.  The  use  of  money 
has  a  maximum  fixed  value  in  any  age  at 
any  time  and  under  almost  any  circum- 
stance. The  rule  of  the  marketplace 
which  covers  the  price  of  so  many  oth- 
er items  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  laws  of  usury  which  were 
founded  on  justice  and  reasonableness. 
Therefore,  Federal  monetary  policies 
must  be  developed  which  preclude  the 
advance  of  usury.  Credit  can  be  re- 
strained in  many  ways  other  than  the 
Increase  in  Its  cost.  Steps  mtist  be 
taken  to  achieve  these  procedures. 

The  President's  recommendations  sub- 
stantially support  the  proposals  of  Sen- 
ator Paux  H.  DotJCLAS  and  pays  tribute 
to  the  valiant  fight  that  he  has  waged 
over  the  years  In  this  area.  The  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  on  the  Fair 
Labeling  and  Packaging  Act  recognize 
comi>arable  efforts  by  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  who  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  cause  of  honest  pack- 
aging. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  in  the 
Drug  Safety  Act,  the  Child  Safety  Act. 
and  the  proposed  dangerous  substances 
legislation  dynamically  brings  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  face  to  face  with  the 


real  problems  which  confront  the  con- 
stimer.  With  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islatlon  the  89th  Congress  could  be  la- 
beled as  the  "consimier-mlnded  Con- 
gress." a  fitting  designation  In  these  days 
of  inflationary  pressiire. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
CONSUMER  INTERESTS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  alw 
rise  In  support  of  the  message  sent  today 
by  the  President  about  enactment  of  con- 
simier protection  legislation. 

This  message  again  reflects  the  deep 
concern  President  Johnson  has  for  all  of 
the  people  of  America.  In  my  judg- 
ment, speedy  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  the  single  most  important 
antl-inflation&ry  measure  that  this  Con- 
gress can  pass.  Previous  speakers  and 
the  message  clearly  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  people — and  too  often  it  is  the 
people  who  can  afford  it  the  least— are 
exploited  in  their  purchases  by  unscru- 
pulous practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  today  should 
be  a  great  day  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Paul  Douglas.  I  say  thli 
because  the  President  In  recommending 
enactment  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  leg- 
islation has  now  given  full  support  to  1 
measure  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
my  State,  Paul  Douglas,  wished  to 
achieve  and  a  struggle  which  he  waged  u 
first  slnglehandedly  for  many  years. 

It  appears  that  today  finally  this  great 
effort  of  his  and  his  determined  fight  tc 
protect  the  consumers  of  America  Is  get- 
ting unified  support  from  the  Presidency 
on  down.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  comfort,  aid,  and 
courage  today  in  his  long  effort  to  give 
the  consumers  of  this  country  the  pro- 
tection that  they  need. 

PACKAGING 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  dispel  any  impression 
that  American  business  is  solidly  against 
any  bill  requiring  more  complete  dU- 
closure  of  product  information  on  pack- 
ages. 

This  is  simply  not  true. 

Many  of  the  business  spokesmen  who 
testified  on  the  fair  packaging  bill  agreed 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  bill 
while  finding  fault  with  one  small  part 
of  it.  Others  agreed  entirely  with  the 
bill,  but  have  chosen  not  to  say  so  pub- 
licly for  reasons  of  their  owa  This 
silent  support  may  be  substantial. 

For  example,  a  recent  poll  of  small 
businessmen  showed  considerable  sup- 
port for  the  principles  of  the  packaging 
bin.  And  it  is  the  smaller,  independent 
businessmen  who  account  for  the  bulk  ol 
the  business  firms  In  the  United  StatM 
They  represent^-often  better  than  tne 
larger  firms — the  essential  virtues  of  tlif 
American  free  enterprise  system. 


I  am  referring  to  a  poll  taken  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  an  organization  of  more  than 
200.000  Individual  business  and  profes- 
sional people  throughout  the  50  States. 
The  results  of  the  federation's  poll  were 
presented  at  earlier  hearings  on  the 
packaging  bill  by  George  J.  Burger,  vice 
president  of  the  federation,  which  has 
oflBces  in  Washington.  DC,  and  San 
Mateo.  Calif. 

Members  were  given  the  principal  ar- 
guments for  and  against  the  packaging 
bill  and  then  asked  if  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  A 
total  of  79  percent  agreed,  18  percent 
disagreed,  and  3  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Mr.  Burger,  in  reporting  these  results, 
said: 

I  urge  your  cloae  consideration  to  the  out- 
come of  this  vote.  That  this  la  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  small  business  Is  clearly 
ihown  by  the  overwhelming  majority  in  favor 
of  same.  That  the  needs  of  small  business 
must  be  given  utmost  consideration  Is  clearly 
sliown  by  the  fact  that  our  surveys  this  year 
Indicate  that  the  Nation  must  rely  heavily 
OD  this  segment  of  our  economy  to  provide 
the  new  Job  openings  which  are  needed  to 
provide  work  for  our  growing  population. 
We  urge  your  approval  of  the  measure. 

In  testifying  for  the  packaging  bill  last 
year,  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor  spoke  out  for  the  benefits  the  bill 
would  bring  to  business  itself: 

While  many  businessmen  may  well  ques- 
tion the  need  for  this  type  of  legislation — 

He  said— 

I  am  sure  that  many  businessmen  will  them- 
selves recognize  in  this  proposed  legislation 
*  desirable  measure  of  protection  for  their 
ovn  businesses  against  the  questionable 
practices  of  a  few. 

This  prediction  has  been  borne  out. 
The  packaging  bill  is  not  proconsumer 
and  antibusiness.  It  will  benefit  both.  I 
urge  its  support. 

CREorr 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  present  time,  long-term  consumer 
debt— primarily  in  the  form  of  home 
mortgages— amounts  to  $196  billion  and 
short-term  and  intermediate-term  con- 
sumer debt  is  $79  billion.  The  total  is 
$275  billion — almost  the  size  of  the  entire 
national  debt. 

More  startling  is  the  dramatic  rise  in 
consumer  debt  In  the  last  20  years— long- 
term  consumer  debt  has  Increased  943 
percent,  while  short-term  and  interme- 
diate-term consumer  debt  has  increased 
1.247  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  na- 
Uonal  debt  has  increased  only  18  percent. 
EquaUy  startUng  is  the  amount  of  in- 
terest paid  on  consumer  debts:  $20  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Thus,  consumer  credit  has  become  big 
Dusiness.  Yet,  this  tremendous  growth 
01  credit  has  been  marked  by  many 
ao^s.    Among  the  major  abuses  are: 

nrst.  Often,  no  rate  at  all  Is  quoted  to 
me  consumer.    The  borrower  is  told  to 

w  ,!L  '^°*'"  ^^^  *^0  ^^  month,  but  is 
not  told  how  long  he  must,  pay. 

^ond.  The   borrower  is  rarely   told 

Wat  the  interest  rate  quoted  applies  to 

"^e  original  amount  of  the  debt  and  not 

w  ifte  declining  or  unpaid  balance,  as  is 


the  consumer  practice  in  business  credit, 
Government  loeois,  or  mortgage  transac- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  borrower  is 
asked  to  pay  interest  on  amounts  that  he 
has  already  repaid. 

Third.  Alternatively,  the  discount  rate 
method  Is  often  used.  In  this  case,  the 
borrower  pays  on  a  loan  of  $100  but  re- 
ceives only  $94  or  less. 

Fourth.  In  retail  transactions  and 
small  loans,  revolving  credit  plans  are 
often  used.  In  this  method,  the  finance 
rate  Is  represented  as  being  1,  2,  3,  or  4 
percent  per  month.  Yet,  the  annual  rate 
Is  12  times  the  quoted  figure — or  12,  24, 
36,  or  48  percent  per  year. 

Fifth.  Sometimes  lenders  compound 
the  camouflaging  of  credit  by  loading  on 
all  sorts  of  extra  fees,  Including  exorbi- 
tant fees  for  credit  life  insurance  and 
fees  for  credit  investigations,  processing 
and  handling.  Some  dealers  are  un- 
willing to  use  the  word  "interest."  They 
prefer  to  call  it  a  "small  monthly  service 
charge." 

Translated  into  concrete  examples, 
these  practices  mean : 

The  4V2-percent  new  car  financing 
plan  of  some  commercial  banks  is  really 
9  percent  per  year. 

The  advertised  5-percent  rate  on  home 
improvement  loans  Is  not  less  than  a  6- 
percent  flrst  mortgage,  but  nearly  twice 
as  much — 10  percent. 

The  so-caUed  6-percent  rate  for  fi- 
nancing used  cars  offered  by  some  used 
car  dealers  Is  at  least  12  percent,  and 
sometimes  18  to  25  percent. 

The  cost  of  teenage  credit  now  adver- 
tised by  retailers  as  "pennies  per  week" 
Is  sometimes  as  high  as  80  percent. 

The  wise  use  of  money  by  consumers 
Is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the 
recent  price  rises.  No  one  can  accu- 
rately measure  the  extent  of  economic 
waste  when  consumers  pay  more  for 
credit  than  they  would  If  they  were  bet- 
ter able  to  shop  around  for  lower  credit 
rates.  More  disclosure  thus  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  of  the  economy.  In 
turn,  the  more  efficient  use  of  money 
takes  on  new  importance  as  the  price 
spiral  continues  to  rise.  Less  and  less 
can  the  average  consumer  afford  to 
waste  money. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  In  lauding  the 
President's  message  on  consumer  inter- 
ests. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  a  nation 
of  consumers.  The  products  of  our  na- 
tional industry  and  prosperity  today  are 
available  to  us  in  unprecedented  quan- 
tity and  quality.  When  we  go  to  the 
marketplEice  to  make  our  choice  of  the 
specific  product  to  fit  our  needs,  how- 
ever, the  task  of  making  the  right  selec- 
tion often  is  not  an  easy  one.  Instances 
of  deceptive  and  false  packaging  are  ex- 
perienced by  all  consumers  at  one  time 
or  another.  When  this  occurs,  we  as 
consumers  are  robt)eff^9f^fundamental 
right — the  right  of  free  choice  based  on 
the  truth. 

As  the  President  has  stated: 

If  the  consumer  is  to  be  a  wise  sovereign 
in  our  progressive  market  economy,  he  must 
be  fully  Informed.  Free  consumer  choice — 
indeed,    our    free    enterprise    system — must 


rest  on  a  firm  foundation  of  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  coats  and  contents  of  the 
products  we  buy. 

The  truth  to  which  consumers  are  en- 
titled In  packaging,  as  our  President 
suggests,  ought  to  be  extended  to  lend- 
ing, for  consumer  credit  forms  the  very 
basis  upon  which  our  American  econ- 
omy rests.  Truth  in  lending  is  just  as 
vital  and  necessary  as  truth  in  packag- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  has 
pointed  the  way  with  clarity  and  vision 
to  legislation  which  is  needed  to  protect 
consumers  In  these  and  related  fields. 
It  behooves  us  as  responsible  legislators 
to  pass  appropriate  legislation  to  protect 
such  consumer  interests  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  commending  the 
President  for  the  many  fine  recommen- 
dations included  in  his  message  on  con- 
sumer Interests. 

As  President  Johnson  has  pointed  out, 
all  Americans  are  consumers.  ■  We  all 
are  united  in  our  right  to  receive  our 
money's  worth  In  the  items  we  buy  to 
sustain  our  lives  or  to  make  them  more 
comfortable  and  enjoyable. 

"Let  the  buyer  beware,"  might  have 
been  a  suitable  slogan  in  the  days  when 
most  people  grew  their  own  food  and 
made  their  own  clothing  and  built  their 
own  furniture.  But  today  we  live  In  a 
highly  complex  civilization  In  which  few 
if  any  of  us  can  provide  for  ourselves 
the  necessities  of  life. 

We  buy  our  food  at  the  supermarket 
or  grocery  store.  We  buy  our  clothing 
at  department  stores.  We  buy  our  furni- 
ture at  large  retail  outlets. 

These  transactions  must  be  based  on 
trust.  The  buyer  does  not  have  the  time 
to  weigh  his  box  of  breakfast  cereal  to 
determine  If  there  is,  indeed,  a  pound. 
He  does  not  carry  a  slide  rule  to  ascertain 
If  a  regular  size  can  at  49  cents  is  more 
for  his  money  than  the  giant  economy 
size  at  87  cents. 

Further,  many  of  today's  purchases 
are  made  on  credit.  This  too  is  a  symp- 
tom of  our  increasingly  complex  society. 
The  methods  by  which  credit  charges  and 
Interest  are  figured  often  are  very  com- 
plicated. 

Because  of  these  complications,  be- 
cause we  consumers  do  not  have  the  time 
or  the  Inclination  to  figure  whether  every 
penny  is  being  spent  as  it  should  be,  we 
must  trust  those  with  whom  we  do  busi- 
ness. 

Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  our 
businessmen  are  honest  and  seek  to  give 
the  consumer  his  money's  worth.  But 
there  are  a  few  producers  who  seek  to 
take  unfair  advantage  of  the  consumer 
and  their  fellow,  honest  businessmen. 

Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
Federal  attention  to  truth  In  labeling 
and  truth  in  lending. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  honest  businessmen  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  legislation.  They  are 
dedicated  to  truth  In  their  business. 
They  cannot  be  hurt  by  laws  which  de- 
mand honest  disclosures;  rather,  they 
will  be  put  in  a  more  competitive  posi- 
tion   with    those   unscrupulous   dealers 
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who  seek  to  keep  the  public  In  Igno- 
rance. 

President  Johnson  Is  to  be  com- 
mended too  for  making  his  mesaage  a 
multlfaceted.  rounded  program  of  aid  to 
consumers.  We  must  protect  our  chil- 
dren from  harmful  substances.  We 
must  protect  all  America  against  dan- 
gerous drugs,  food,  and  other  materials. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  consumers.  Irreg- 
ularities, unfair  prEujtlces,  and  danger- 
ous methods  which  affect  this  area  of 
life  strike  to  the  heart  of  society.  So 
long  as  an  American  citizen  cannot  be 
sure  that  what  he  is  buying  Is  adequate- 
ly labeled,  safe,  and  worth  his  money. 
Ae  have  not  achieved  a  just  society. 

For  some  years  I  have  believed  that 
Congress  should  act  to  protect  oitr  con- 
sumer rights,  and  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation for  that  purpose.  It  Is  gratifying 
Indeed,  therefore,  to  see  the  administra- 
tion taJdng  a  position  of  leadership  In 
this  effort. 

It  Is  my  Arm  hope  that  Congress  will 
now  act  decisively  to  Implement  many 
of  the  proposals  which  President  John- 
son has  made  today, 


time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
-tillMourl? 

There  was  nonobjection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk  wlH 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


N'AME  BUILOING  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
LATE  FRITZ  GARLAND  LANHAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10284) 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  ofBce  build- 
ing under  construction  In  Fort  Worth, 
Tex  .  shall  be  named  the  "Fritz  Garland 
Lanham  Federal  Office  Building"  in 
memory  of  the  late  Fritz  Garland  Lan- 
ham. a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Tex  a.-'  frr>m  !919  to  1947. 

TVf:*-  bf^:  =;  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biii,  as  follows : 

H.R.  10284 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Pederal  office  building  under  construcUon  In 
fort  Worth.  Tiexaa.  and  schediiled  tot  oom- 
pletloa  In  1066,  aball  be  named  the  "Prltc 
Garland  T*nharn  Federal  OfQce  Building"  In 
memory  of  the  I&te  Fritz  Oarland  Lantiam,  a 
dtitlngalahed  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Texas  from 
181B  to  IMT.  Any  reference  to  such  build- 
ing In  any  law.  regxilaUon,  doctusent,  record, 
map  or  other  p»per  of  the  United  States 
iixiill  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such  building 
as  the  "Fritz  Qarland  I  An  ham  Federal  OfBoe 
Building." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroaaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


GREAT    SALT    LAKE    LANDS.    UTAH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1791) 
to  confirm  In  the  State  of  Utah  title  to 
lands  lying  below  the  meander  line  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  In  such  State. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


TRANSFERS    OF   POST   OFFICE   DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  7423)  to  permit  certain  transfers 
of  Post  Office  Department  appropria- 
tions, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 7423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2201  of  title  SO,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
the  word  "Congress":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbm  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of  any 
appropriation  available  to  the  Poet  Ofllce  De- 
partment for  each  fiscal  year  may,  when  so 
specified  In  an  appropriation  Act.  be  trans- 
ferred, with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  to  any  other  appropriation  or 
appropriations  available  to  s'ch  I>epartment 
for  such  fiscal  year.  Whenever  the  Post- 
master General  submits  a  request  for  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  a 
transfer  of  any  appropriation  under  this  sub- 
section, he  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such 
request  to  the  respective  Committees  on  Ap- 
proprlaUons  and  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Op- 
erations of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  wish  to  report 
that  H.R.  7423  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  full  committee.  This  legislation  Is 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered was  suggested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
will  make  it  clear  that  this  legislation  is 
intended  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
acts  for  the  Post  Office  Department  to  in- 
clude authority  for  the  Department  to 
transfer  funds  between  appropriations. 

A  transfer  would  be  permitted  only 
when  authorized  in  an  appropriation  act 
and  when  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  When  the  Postmaster  General 
submits  a  request  for  the  approval  of  a 


transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a 
copy  of  the  request  must  be  furnished  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees, the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  official  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  states  that  the  nature  and  size  of 
the  postal  operations  make  It  desirable 
for  the  Department  to  have  the  flexi- 
blllty,  within  limitations,  to  make  trans- 
fers among  appropriations  to  meet 
changes  in  operating  conditions. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  had 
appropriation  transfer  authority  In  an- 
nual appropriation  acts,  with  two  excep- 
tions, since  1948.  The  transfer  authority 
was  omitted  during  fiscal  years  1951  and 
1952,  when  the  appropriation  structure 
for  the  Department  changed  the  number 
of  appropriations  from  58  to  4.  How- 
ever, It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
need  for  the  authority  to  transfer  funds. 
even  with  only  four  appropriation  »c- 
coimts,  was  still  needed. 

During  the  House  consideration  of  the 
1966  fiscal  year  appropriation  act,  a 
point  of  order  was  raised  and  sustained 
against  the  transfer  authority  language 
being  Included  In  the  appropriation  bill, 
on  the  basis  that  it  was  legislation  in  the 
appropriation  bill.  Subsequent  action  by 
the  Senate,  which  was  concurred  in  by 
the  House,  did  include  the  transfer  au- 
thority in  the  1966  appropriation  act. 

This  legislation  follows  the  procedure 
that  shoiild  be  followed  in  a  case  of  this 
nature  and  provides  the  basic  author- 
izing legislation  which  will  assure  the 
Department  of  having  the  necessary  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  their  appropriations 
in  order  to  meet  the  emergencies  that 
continually  arise  in  the  postal  service, 
and  will  permit,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  such  language  to  be  Included  in 
annual  appropriation  acts. 

As  a  result  of  the  heatings  held  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations,  the 
members  of  our  committee  became  con- 
vinced that  the  transfer  authority  Is 
needed  to  provide  flexibility  In  funding 
the  operations  of "  the  postal  service. 
Without  this  authority  the  Department 
would  be  required  to  follow  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  procedure,  We 
are  convinced  that  the  Department  needs 
to  have  both  avenues  available  for  their 
operations. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  proc- 
ess is  available,  and  properly  so,  to  meet 
the  unexpected  cost  Increases  Imposed 
upon  the  Department  by  legislation  such 
as  pay  Increases  or  new  employee  bene- 
fits that  are  Imposed  by  the  Congress 
following  consideration  of  the  appropri- 
ations. On  the  other  hand,  the  transfer 
authority  is  Just  as  urgently  needed  tc 
cover  emergency  situations  that  contin- 
ually arise  in  the  Detmrtment. 

The  Post  Office  Department  budget 
cannot  possibly  provide  for  every  event- 
uality and  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion process  cannot  possibly  be  followed 
to  meet  emergency  situations  due  to  ad- 
verse weather,  epidemics,  riots,  strikes,  all 
of  which  have  a  costly  effect  on  the  mall- 
handUng  operations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

A  quick  review  of  the  analysis  of  trans- 
fers for  the  fiscal  years  1965  and  1968.  ^ 


of  March  1,  1966,  which  Is  set  forth  on 
page  3  of  the  committee  report,  will  allay 
any  suspicions  that  the  transfer  author- 
ity has  been  used  to  excess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  years  since 
1948  has  confirmed  any  suspicions  and 
should  have  removed  any  doubts  that  the 
flexibility  needed  in  funding  the  accounts 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  requires 
legislative  transfer  authority.  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  this  proposal 
here  today. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7423  and  the  amend- 
ment, I  agree  with  the  reasoning  and 
the  comments  Included  in  the  state- 
ment by  our  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  [Mr.  DulskiI,  I  also  am  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Operations  which  gave  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  proposal. 

For  many  years  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  had  authority  to  transfer 
funds  between  appropriations  under  pro- 
visions Included  each  year  in  the  armual 
appropriation  acts.  The  provisions  were 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  because  there  was  no  legis- 
lative authorization  to  Include  such  pro- 
visions In  an  appropriation  act. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Opera- 
tions, at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  considered  the  matter  and 
came  up  with  a  bill  that  will  enact  in 
permanent  legislative  language  the  au- 
thority for  provisions  to  be  included  in 
the  appropriation  acts  to  transfer 
amounts  between  appropriations  not  In 
excess  of  5  percent. 

We  beheve  the  bill  contains  the  neces- 
sary adequate  safeguards.  First,  the 
transfer  authority  must  be  Included  in 
an  appropriation  act.  Second,  the 
transfer  can  be  made  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Third,  when  a  request  for  approval  is 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  copy 
of  the  request  must  be  sent  to  both  the 
Appropriations  and  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committees  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  being  an  extr«nely  use- 
ful tool  of  management  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  handling  the  growing  volume  of 
mail,  the  transfer  authority  serves  sev- 
eral other  valid  purposes. 

First.  Transportation  patterns  and  re- 
quirements may  change  after  annual  ap- 
propriations have  been  enacted.  The 
transfer  authority  would  permit  the  De- 
partment to  use  the  transportation  me- 
dia most  conducive  to  the  efficient  and 
expeditious  handling  of  the  mall. 

Second.  Utility  rates  may  be  changed 
»na  the  transfer  authority  affords  the 
L>epartment  an  opportunity  to  absorb  the 
cost  of  increased  rates  or  to  transfer 
lunds  to  other  appropriations  If  the  rates 
are  reduced. 

,,™'"^  The  regulatory  agencies  such 
«  tne  civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
^state  Commerce  Commission  may 
^te  additional  demands  on  the  De- 
partment's appropriations,  which  can  be 
danced  by  transfers. 


Fourth.  Additional  cost  of  operating 
the  postal  service  due  to  an  unantici- 
pated increase  in  mall  volume  quite  fre- 
quently can  be  covered,  provided  the  De- 
partment has  the  transfer  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  our  committee 
that  the  transfer  authority  is  needed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  as  well  as  the 
usual  procedure  to  be  followed  in  request- 
ing supplemental  appropriations. 

I  urge  the  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R. 7423. 

Mr.  CORBETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7423  as  amended, 
would  authorize  the  Inclusion  of  legisla- 
tive language  In  appropriations  acts  to 
transfer,  with  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  up  to  5  percent  of  any  Post 
Office  Department  appropriation  avail- 
able to  the  Department  to  any  other  de- 
partmental appropriation. 

Transfer  authority  was  first  Included 
in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  1948.  At  that  time 
there  were  58  separate  accoimts  within 
the  Post  Office  Department.  In  1951 
these  were  consolidated  into  lour  ac- 
counts and  Congress  felt  it  would  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  provide  the  trans- 
fer authority.  However,  by  1953,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  this  authority  wsis 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment, and  language  to  provide  this 
was  included  In  the  1954  Post  Office  De- 
partment appropriation.  There  are 
presently  six  accounts  within  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  transfer  authority  was  subse- 
quently included  in  all  Post  Office  De- 
partment appropriations  imtil  last  year, 
on  a  point  of  order,  when  it  was  removed 
on  the  House  fioor.  The  Senate-passed 
bill  included  a  provision  which  provided 
5  percent  transfer  authority,  and  the 
House-Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a  2 '/a 
percent  transfer  provision. 

A  committee  amendment  provides  that 
whenever .  the  Postmaster  General  re- 
quests approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  of  any  transfer  of  funds,  he  sub- 
mits to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  a  copy  of  his 
request.  This  amendment  was  imanl- 
mously  adopted  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  will  Insure  that  Con- 
gress be  Informed  of  all  appropriations 
transfers. 

It  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
authorization  of  a  5-percent  transfer  of 
funds  if  the  efficient  and  economical 
operation  jof  the  postal  establishment  Is 
to  be  ins^ed.  The  transfer  of  funds 
can  provide  needed  moneys  to  cope  with 
fiuctuatlons  in  mall  volume,  which 
otherwise  would  adversely  aflfect  the 
postal  operation. 

Unobligated  fimds  can  finance  the 
installation  of  modern  equipment,  lead- 
ing to  speedier  mail  service  and  signifi- 
cant savings  In  the  future. 

Transfer  of  funds  can  also  be  used 
to  finance  rate  changes  gianted  by  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  which  would  otherwise 
create  serious  demands  on  postal  appro- 
priations. 


The  Honorable  Ralph  W.  Nicholson, 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Post  Office  Committee 
stated: 

without  the  ability  to  make  limited 
transfers,  one  or  another  of  the  following 
would  apply: 

{ 1 )  We  would  require  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation from  Congress. 

(2)  We  would  violate  the  Antl -Deficiency 
Act. 

(3)  An  opportunity  to  take  constructive, 
efficient  action  would  be  loet  or  i>oetponed. 

This  legislation  will  not  grant  any  au- 
thority to  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  It  has  not  had  previously,  nor  will 
It  increase  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
Department. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr,  ^jeaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  yield  to  the  disUn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  only  that 
I  support  this  bill  with  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Dm.sKi]  which 
brings  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  approval  for  the 
transfer  of  funds. 

Members  of  the  House  should  imder- 
stcuid  that  this  transferability  authori- 
zation could  Involve  many  millions  of 
dollars  Mw;h  year. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  am  plesused  that  the 
committee  has  offered  the  amendment 
which  provides  for  close  scrutiny  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
With  this  amendment,  I  can  support  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dulski],  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
7423,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAILING  PRIVILEGES  OP  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr,  DULSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
13448)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  mailing  privileges 
of  members  of  the  XJB.  Armed  Forces  and 
other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  13448 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4169(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code  U 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "First-class  letter  mall, 
including  postal  cards  and  poet  cards,  shall 
be  carried  as  airmail,  at  no  cost  to  the  sender, 
when  mailed  by — "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "First-class   letter   mail.    Including 
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posva:  cards  *nd  po«t  carda.  and  sound-re- 
oordad  eaminujiicatlarns  bavlnc  the  oharao- 
ter  at  peraonal  oorresponcVence  thail  b«  cur- 
ried, at  no  coet  to  the  sender,  In  the  zBan- 
ner  provided  by  Mctlon  i303(d)  iS)  ot  this 
title,  when  mailed  by — "; 

(2)  by  rtriklng  out.  In  Bubparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (1),  "the  letter  Ls  mailed"  and 
Inserting  In  lien  thereof  "the  letter  or  sound- 
recorded  communication  is  mailed":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out.  In  subparagraph  (D) 
of  paragraph  (3).  "The  letter  Is  mailed"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  letter  or  sound- 
reoorded  conununloatlon  Is  mailed". 

ace.  a.  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (8)  of  section 
4M8(d)  of  title  39.  United  SUtee  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  There  shall  be  transported  by  air. 
between  Armed  Forcee  post  oflices  established 
under  section  706(d)  of  this  title  which  are 
located  outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States,  or  between  any 
svKh  Armed  Forces  poet  office  and  the  point 
of  embarkation  or  debarkation  within  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States,  on  a  space 
avallMble  basis,  on  United  States-flag  carriers 
with  the  total  annual  volume  to  be  equally 
divided,  to  the  extent  practicable,  among 
such  carriers  serving  each  area,  at  rates  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  accordance  with  section  40«  of  the 
F>»deral  AvlaUon  Act  of  1668  (40  U  S.C.  137S) , 
the  following  categories  of  mall  matter: 

"(A)(1)  flrst-class  letter  mall  (Including 
postal  cards  and  post  cards), 

"(11 )  sound-reoorded  communications  hav- 
ing the  character  of  personal  correspondence, 

"(111)  second-class  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and 
featuring  principally  current  news  of  In- 
terest to  the  general  public,  and 

"(iv)    parcels    of    any    class    of    mail    not 
exceeding  Ave  pounds   In   weight  and  sixty 
Inches  in  length  and  girth  combined, 
which   are   mailed   at   or   addressed    to   any 
such  Armed  Forces  post  ofllce:   and 

"(B)  parcels  ot  any  claas  of  mall  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  but  not  exceeding  seventy 
pounds  In  weight  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred Inches  in  length  and  girth  combined 
■a-r.irh  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any 
■;  ■  *-  Armed  Forces  poet  ofBee  where  adequate 
B':r'..~<>  ♦mnsportatlon  is  not  available. 
Wh.P!  » -."T  Adequate  service  by  United  States- 
r  It  I-  .':•>;  Is  not  available  to  jjrovlde  trans- 
p  r'jiion  f  mall  matter  by  air  In  accordance 
wi-  •,.".»  r  jr»ui-iing  provisions  of  this  pars- 
er .p.".  'ic  •..'  -..sportatlon  of  such  mall  mat- 
ter iiiay  &e  »ut.iiorl2«d  by  aircraft  other  than 
United  States-flag  carriers.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  affect  the  operation  of  section 
4169(a)  of  this  title. 

"(8)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  administered  under  such 
conditions  and  regulations  as  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sev- 
erally may  prescribe  to  carry  out  their  re- 
spective functions  under  such  paragraphs.". 

Sxc.  3,  Section  4303  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
reimburse  the  Post  Offlce  Department,  out  of 
any  appropriations  or  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  a  necessary  ex- 
pense of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and  of 
the  activities  concerned,  sums  equal  to  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Post  Offlce  Depsj-t- 
ment.  as  determined  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. In  providing  air  transportation  of  mall 
between  Armed  Forces  poet  offices  estab- 
lished under  section  706(d)  of  this  title 
which  are  located  outside  the  forty-eight 
contiguous  States  of  the  United  States,  or 
between  any  such  Armed  Forces  post  offlce 
and  the  point  ot  embarkation  or  debarka- 
tion within  the  forty-eight  contlguotut 
SUtes." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
maiided? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  13448 
was  reported  by  unanimous  vote  of  our 
committee.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  provide  the  benefits  of  faster, 
more  efficient  and  less  expensive  mail 
service  for  our  servicemen  and  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  stationed  overseas. 

Last  year  our  committee  was  instru- 
mental In  initiating  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-315.  which  authorized  free 
letter  mail  for  members  of  the  armed 
services  In  combat  areas  and  permitted 
parcels  not  exceeding  5  pounds,  ad- 
dressed to  servicemen  In  combat  areas, 
to  be  transported  by  air  between  the 
United  States  and  the  combat  area. 

The  President  has  Implemented  this 
public  law  by  orders  which  permit  the 
domestic  transportation  of  the  letter 
mall  to  the  servicemen  In  the  combat 
areas  to  be  by  air  transportation. 

Several  members  of  our  committee  last 
year  supported  the  position  that  all  mall 
addressed  to  or  mailed  by  the  service- 
men overseas  should  be  tramsported  by 
air.  They  did  not  favor  at  that  time  that 
the  benefit  be  limited  solely  to  service- 
men In  combat  areas,  and  made  the 
promise  to  study  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem and.  If  the  facts  were  Justified,  to 
take  action  early  In  this  session  to  extend 
the  benefits  to  sdl  servicemen  overseas. 

HR.  13448  Is  designed  to  fulfill  the 
committee's  commitment  of  last  year 
and  the  recommendation  In  our  report 
on  the  postal  systems  of  the  US.  Armed 
Forces,  House  Report  No.  1226.  to  enact 
legislation  to  require  faster  mall  service 
to  our  servicemen  overseas. 

This  legislation  will  improve  mall 
service  to  the  Armed  Forces  overseas 
post  offices  in  several  significant  respects. 

First,  It  amends  last  year's  law.  Public 
Law  89-315.  by  adding  "sound  recorded 
communications  having  the  character  of 
personal  correspondence"  to  the  free 
mailing  privileges  of  servicemen  in  com- 
bat areas.  Last  year's  law  granted  the 
free  mailing  privilege  only  for  letter 
mail. 

Second,  this  legislation  will  require 
transportation  by  air  between  Armed 
Forces  post  offices  overseas  and  the 
United  States  authorized  to  use  the  APO 
service,  including  servicemen,  dependents 
and  certain  civilian  employees.  This  is 
not  free  mall  service.  The  regular  post- 
age will  be  required,  such  as  5  cents  In 
the  case  of  a  letter.  The  classes  of  mall 
to  be  Included  are: 

First.  Letter  mall ; 

Second.  Voice  recordings  of  personal 
messages,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
OI  tapes; 

Third.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
having  ctirrent  news  value; 

Fourth.  Small  packages  not  exceeding 
5  pounds. 

Also  transportation  by  air  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  larger  packages  mailed  to 


remote  areas  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  Is  not  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  method  of  transport- 
ing mail  to  our  personnel  overseas  has 
been  left  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Post  Offlce  Department. 

Air  transportation  now  Is  used  for 
flrst-class  mail  and  small  parcels  to  the 
far  Pacific,  and  worldwide  to  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  on  sea  duty  and 
to  all  personnel  in  remote  areas  where 
adequate  surface  transportation  is  not 
available.  Surface  transportation  is  used 
for  mail  going  to  other  eireas  which  varies 
from  a  delivery  time  of  29  days  to  Eng- 
land to  55  days  to  Pakistan  or  to  2  H 
months  to  India. 

Our  committee  believes  that  faster  de- 
livery service  should  be  provided  for  these 
certain  classes  of  mail  to  all  overseas 
personnel — not  Just  to  a  few  of  them. 

The  legislation  requires  a  low  priority 
of  air  transportation  by  specifying  a 
space-available  basis  on  U.S.-flag  car- 
riers and  that  the  volume  be  divided 
equally  among  the  carriers  serving  each 
area.  It  is  expected  that  all  carriers  will 
be  treated  on  an  equal  basis  and  that  the 
final  delivery  of  the  mail  to  the  addressee 
will  not  be  delayed  unduly  by  any  division 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  favon 
most  provisions  of  this  bill  but  still  has 
reservations  about  the  advisability  of  ex- 
tending the  airlift  on  a  worldwide  bast 
for  the  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
the  small  parcels.  Their  objection  Is 
based  on  the  additional  coet  involved. 

Our  report  shows  an  additional  cost  of 
$10  9  million.  I  believe  our  overseas  per- 
sonnel are  entitled  to  faster  mall  service 
and  I  believe  this  additional  cost  to  pro- 
vide feister  service  is  Justified. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  13448.  I  introduced 
an  identical  blU,  H.R.  13454,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  faster  mall  service 
to  our  servicemen  overseas. 

I  have  visited  a  lot  of  servicemen  dur- 
ing my  time  in  Congress  and  last  fall  sev- 
eral members  of  our  committee  wer«  Ir. 
Europe.  No  matter  where  we  went  or 
who  we  talked  to,  there  was  one  common 
complaint — give  us  faster  mall  service 

The  usual  delivery  time  for  letter  mail 
to  Europe  by  surface  transportation  1. 
about  I  month.  Here  In  the  States  we 
complain  when  the  delivery  of  a  letter 
takes  1  week — and  we  should  complain 

In  my  opinion  It  is  time  we  did  some- 
thing about  the  overseas  delivery  tlmf 
to  our  servicemen.  This  legislation  is 
Intended  to  do  Just  that. 

This  bill  will  permit  a  mother  in  m5 
6th  District  of  Louisiana  to  post  a  letter 
to  her  son  in  Germany  with  a  5-cent 
stamp  and.  after  it  arrives  in  New  York. 
have  It  transported  by  air  to  Germany  m 
1  day  rather  than  1  month  J)y  ship,  as 
now  required. 

The  same  air  transportation  will  w 
provided  for  the  other  classes  of  m*J^ 
mentioned  In  the  bill  which  include 
newspapers,  voice  recordings,  and  sm&ii 
packages  up  to  5  pounds. 
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'  Under  present  law  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  stationed  in  combat  zones 
are  entitled  to  air  transportation  for 
letter  mall  and  small  packages.  Also. 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  using  air 
transportation  for  mail  to  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  personnel  on  sea  duty  and  to 
persoruiel  in  remote  areas. 

It  is  true  that  there  now  I3  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide air  transportation  for  all  overseas 
mall  but.  because  of  the  cost  Involved. 
they  are  using  air  transportation  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  mall. 

We  cannot  accept  this  policy.  Our 
committee  believes  that  air  transporta- 
tion should  be  provided  for  many  classes 
of  mail  to  all  overseas  personnel. 

This  is  why  we  urge  you  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  legislation  here  today. 

Mr.  BROYHELL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  all  of  us  are  in  accord 
with  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill. 
As  staled  on  the  first  page  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  prodde  faster,  more  efficient,  and  less 
expensive  mail  service  to  our  service- 
men. We  are  all  in  accord  with  that. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  committee 
report,  reference  was  made  to  General 
Lemnilzer's  opinion  that  the  one  single 
thing  that  would  boost  and  maintain 
the  morale  of  troops  in  Europe  would  be 
faster  communication  between  them  and 
their  homes. 

We  are  also  in  accord  with  that.  But 
I  am  fearful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bill 
may  not  fully  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives due  to  certain  language  in  the  bill. 
I  direct  my  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  help  me  clear  up  this 
language  which  I  think  may  be  some- 
what ambiguous,  and  that  is  the  lan- 
guage on  page  2  of  the  bill,  beginning 
on  line  22,  where  It  states  In  part  that 
this  mall  win  be  transported:  "on 
United  States-fiag  carriers  with  the  total 
annual  volume  to  be  equally  divided,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  among  such  car- 
riers serving  each  area." 

We  are  all  for  equal  treatment.  But 
what  about  the  cases  where  there  might 
be  15  or  20  flights  by  one  airline  going 
Into  a  certain  area  every  day,  and  where 
another  airline  may  have  one  flight  into 
that  area  every  other  day.  Both  air- 
lines would  be  serving  the  area.  The 
Bill  calls  for  equal  treatment,  but  it  also 
says  "to  the  extent  practicable."  I  am 
»ondertng  whether  that  would  give  the 
Postmaster  General  sufficient  leeway  to 
do  something  along  lines  of  not  dividing 
ffiail  equally  between  these  two  carriers 
one  to  the  fact  that  it  could  cause  delay 
in  transporting  the  mall  to  do  so.  Under 
«e  existing  postal  regulations.  Insofar 
"  the  dispatch  of  regular  airmail  Is 
concerned,  it  says: 

.  ^™^l  ^or  competitive  points  shall  be 
«vided  equally  between  competitive  flights 
u  such  flights  arrive  at  the  airport  of  desU- 
MUon  within  one  hour  of  each  other.  When 
°ne  carrier  operates  multiple  competitive 
"*nt»  scheduled  to  arrive  at  an  airport 
■ittln  one  hour  of  a  comp^tlUve  flight  or 
■^nu  of  another  carrier,  the  olrmaU  shall 


be  divided  equally  between  a!r  carriers  rather 
than  by  flights. 

Wliat  about  the  leeway  that  the  Post- 
master General  would  have  In  making* 
this  equal  distribution  without  undue 
delay,  which  the  committee  refers  to 
rather  repeatedly  in  its  report,  because 
I  am  certain  it  Is  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  there  be  any  imdue  delay 
so  far  as  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  receiving  their  mail  as  a  result  of 
the  attempt  to  equally  divide  the  ship- 
ments among  Uie  various  airlines? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Mentha.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may 
answer  the  gentleman's  inquiry. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  lan- 
guage, I  think,  Is  excellent,  really,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  look  at  it. 
It  says,  "on  a  space  available  basis."  So 
you  see  it  Is  up  to  the  aiilines  to  make 
the  space  available.  If  they  have  too 
much  at  any  one  place,  then  the  post 
office  will  do  the  best  they  can  to  divide 
It  equally  among  all  the  air  ser\'lccs  on 
a  space-available  basis. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia:  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Tyleld. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Space 
might  be  available  on  another  airline 
that  has  one  flight  per  day,  which  may 
cause  a  12-  or  18-hour  delay  In  the  ar- 
rival of  that  mail  at  its  destination.  This 
space  might  be  available  on  the  one-flight 
airline,  but  undue  delay  could  result  in 
light  of  the  phrase  "to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable." I  wanted  to  get  something  in 
the  record  which  would  give  the  Post- 
master General  some  clarification  of  how 
much  leeway  he  would  have. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  I 
refer  him  to  the  bottom  of  page  4  of  the 
report  where  the  following  language 
appears : 

The  annual  division  among  these  carriers 
on  an  equal  basis  should  give  consideration 
to  expeditious  delivery  of  the  mall  on  a 
"sF>ace  available  basis."  In  attempting  to 
give  equal  treatment  to  the  UJS.-flag  carriers 
serving  each  area,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  final  delivery  of  the  mall  to  the  service- 
man sho\ild  not  l>e  delayed  unduly  by  reason 
of  any  division. 

So  that  matter  would  be  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  BRO"YHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  My  under- 
standing of  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
is  that  the  Postmaster  would  have  some 
leeway  in  maybe  having  unequal  division 
of  the  mail  due  to  the  number  of  flights 
and  the  time  they  would  arrive  at  their 
destination. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  some  leeway  but  the  division 
should  be  as  equal  as  possible. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther for  a  second  question? 

Mr.  DULSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  What 
about  the  rerouting  of  mail  being  neces- 
sar>'  in  order  to  bring  about  equal  distri- 
bution?   I  will  state  a  hypothetical  case. 


For  example,  suppose  mail  is  brought  to 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  destined  for 
the  Far  East,  and  there  su-e  flights  going 
out  of  Seattle  on.  let  us  say.  Northwest 
Airlines.  To  bring  about  an  equal  dls- 
tiibutlon,  would  that  mail  be  routed  to 
Seattle  in  order  to  get  to  its  destination. 
or  would  it  be  on  the  basis  of  flights  leav- 
in.?  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  would  be  with- 
in the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. If  he  wanted  to  move  the  mall 
from  San  Fiancisco  to  another  point.  It 
would  be  within  his  discretion  to  do  so. 
But  there  is  no  langruage  in  the  bill  that 
would  require  him  to  reroute  in  order  to 
get  equal  distribution. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That 
would  be  within  the  province  of  the  Post- 
master General. 

The  third  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
is  also  hypothetical.  I  believe  at  this 
time  Pan  American  World  Airlines  is  the 
only  competitive  airline  which  serves 
Saigon.  There  is  no  other  airline,  un- 
less other  charters  are  granted,  that 
would  divide  the  mall  between  Pan  Am 
and  any  other  airline.  Would  the  mail 
that  Pan  Am  caiTles  into  Saigon  be 
charged  against  Pan  Am,  under  this 
equal-dlstribution-of-mall  clause.  In  re- 
lation to  mail  going  into  Tokyo,  where 
there  might  be  another  airline  having 
one  or  two  flights  a  day  into  that  city  ? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Yes,  it  would  be.  The 
term  "area"  is  understood  to  mean  each 
of  the  three  geographic  areas — transat- 
lantic, transpacific,  and  United  States- 
Caribbean-South  America — as  ordinarily 
encompassed  In  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
route  renewal  and  investigation  proceed- 
ings. So  that  would  be  charged  up  to 
that  airline. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  You  say 
It  would  be  charged  up  to  that  airline? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Yes,  it  would  be.  Again, 
however,  that  question  would  lie  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  divide  the  volume. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  You  say 
it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  divide  the  volume. 
You  are  also  saying  that  the  mall  in  the 
situation  which  I  stated  would  be 
charged  against  Pan  Am,  so  that  they 
would  get  perhaps  half  the  total  of  the 
mail  and  maybe  another  airline  serving 
Tokyo  along  with  Pan  Am  would  be  get- 
ting all  the  airmail  service  coming  into 
Tokyo? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  bill  as  written  does 
include  every  airline  that  goes  into  all 
parts  of  this  area  which  is  called  the 
transpacific  area.  So  I  would  have  to 
answer  "Yes."  It  would  be  charged  up  to 
Pan  Am  if  it  is  the  only  airline  going  to 
Saigon. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Going 
back  to  the  answer  to  the  first  question, 
the  Postmaster  General  would  still  have 
authority  within  this  act  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  nimiber  of  fl'.ghts  that 
both  airlines  are  flying  Into  Tokyo  in 
order  not  to  have  the  flights  Into  Saigon, 
where  Pan  Am  has  exclusive  rights, 
charged  against  them? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  answer  Is  this,  Mr. 
BROYHILL :  All  we  are  doing  Is  laying  the 
guidelines  for  the  CAB.  aoid  it  covers  all 
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areas  of  the  transatlantic  and  the  trana- 
paclflc.  and  we  are  attempting  to  see 
that  the  mail  is  not  delayed  unduly  by 
reason  of  any  division. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  refer  again 
to  that  language  about  which  he  has 
spoken,  he  will  see  that  the  main  thrust 
of  the  bill  is  to  serve  the  servicemen 
overseas.  That  Is  the  main  thrust,  and 
that  Is  what  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  supposed  to  do  and,  as  well,  they  are 
supposed  to  divide  the  mail  as  best  they 
can.  But  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill 
is  to  serve  these  servicemen  overseas. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
provide  the  benefits  of  faster  and  more 
efficient  and  less  expensive  mail  service 
to  our  servicemen  stationed  overseas. 
This  bill  before  the  House  attacks  what 
is  probably  the  most  universal  and 
chronic  complaint  of  servicemen  over- 
seas— the  long  delays  in  mall  service  be- 
tween them  and  their  families  and 
friends  back  home. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  in  Eu- 
rope. I  was  in  company  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison!  on  that 
trip  to  Europe  last  fall.  We  talked  with 
General  Lemnltzer.  supreme  allied  com- 
mander Europe,  who  said  that  in  his 
considered  opinion  the  one  single  thing 
that  would  boost  and  maintain  the  mo- 
rale of  troops  stationed  overseas  would  be 
faster  communication  between  them  and 
their  homes. 

This  legislation  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  our  committee. 
This  year's  legislation  is  an  extension  of 
the  committee's  action  last  year  in  pro- 
viding airlift  of  certain  mail  to  service- 
men in  combat  areas. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do  not  see 
anything  ambiguous  about  the  language 
on  page  2  of  this  bill,  lines  22  and  23. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  and  the 
Intent  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
mall  to  military  personnel  throughout 
the  world  is  to  be  moved  by  the  Post- 
master General  by  the  most  expeditious 
and  economical  means  available.  I  am 
confident  that  Is  what  the  Postmaster 
General  will  do,  and  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dlsUn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  notice  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
made  a  statement  that  if  one  airline  had 
exclusive  control  of  the  place  whe*  they 
had  a  lot  of  mall,  like  Saigon,  thaft  would 
throw  the  airline  out  of  pro(>9*«on  in 
the    equal    division,    and    It    would    be 


charged  up  to  that  airline  in  the  overall 
division. 

Mr.  DULSKI.     That  Is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  a  httle 
worried.  I  know  we  are  all  for  this  bill 
and  we  will  vote  for  It  in  whatever  shape 
it  comes  through,  but  I  would  just  like 
to  make  a  little  legislative  history. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  said. 
Is  to  get  this  mall  quickly  to  our  soldiers 
overseas.  Suppose  that  there  Is  so  much 
mail  going  to  one  place,  and  one  airline 
has  that  exclusive.  That  might  eat  up 
the  one  share  of  the  division.  If  the 
mall  goes  into  other  quotas,  and  that  line 
has  the  best  service  there  and  the  quick- 
est transportation  and  the  earliest  de- 
partures for  the  mall,  is  the  mall  to  be 
held  back  until  the  other  fellow  catches 
up? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  It  is  not  held  back. 
It  is  to  be  divided  on  an  equal  basis  for 
each  area  so  long  as  there  Is  no  undue 
delay. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  But  It 
would  be  charged  up? 

Mr.  DULSKI.     To  the  transpacific. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  trans- 
pacific line.  yes.  But  apparently  it  Is 
provided  that  one  line  has  an  exclusive 
in  Vietnam.  That  is  probably  where  half 
the  mail  goes.  What  are  they  going  to 
do  about  that,  if  there  is  mail  waiting  at 
some  port  while  that  line  has  a  plane 
ready  to  depart? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  It  is  not  to  be  delayed 
for  any  reason  as  far  as  distribution  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  seems 
to  me  to  clarify  what  we  are  driving  at. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  gratifying 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  airlift  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  for  It  represents  the 
harvest  of  legislative  seeds  planted  last 
October. 

Members  will  recall  that  during  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  provide  air- 
mall  service  to  and  from  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  combat  zones,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  DulskiI 
readily  agreed  to  my  request  to  conduct 
further  hearings  into  the  subject  of  a 
worldwide  mail  airlift  to  all  military  per- 
sonnel serving  overseas.  I  believe  we 
all  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
faithfulness  emd  eCfectlveness  with 
which  he  fulfilled  this  agreement  in  hav- 
ing caused  this  legislation  to  be  brought 
before  us  at  this  early  date. 

The  legislation,  HJl.  13448,  is  the  re- 
sult of  comprehensive  study  and  exten- 
sive hearings.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
air  transportation  to  and  from  service- 
men overseas,  at  a  lower  rate  of  imstage. 
of  first  class  letter  mall,  including  postal 
cards  and  postcards,  sound  recorded 
communications  having  the  character  of 
'personal  corresrwndence.  second  class 
publications  published  once  a  week  or 
more  frequently  amd  featuring  current 
news  of  interest  to  the  general  public, 
parcels  of  any  class  of  mail  not  exceed- 
ing 5  pounds  and  60  Inches  in  length  and 
girth.  I  think  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  legislation  establishes  a  system 


of  transporting  mall  to  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  swiftly,  effl- 
clently,  and  inexpensively.  The  user  of 
the  mall  will  pay  the  regular  surface  rate 
but  will  have  the  mall  transported  by  air 
The  Government  will  avoid  exoesstve 
costs  by  permitting  such  mall  to  be 
transported  on  a  space  available  basis 
which  effects  a  cost  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  higher  priority  airmail  serv- 
ice. 

I  believe  that  the  beneficial  effect  from 
the  standpoint  of  Improved  morale 
among  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
that  will  be  the  result  of  this  legislation 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  To  the  serv- 
iceman overseas,  a  letter,  package,  or 
hometown  newspaper  Is  Invaluable  as  a 
morale  booster.  We,  in  Congress,  can 
help  by  shrinking  the  distance  between 
the  overseas  post  and  home  through  the 
use  of  air  transportation.  Congress  has 
already  acted  to  provide  the  servicemen 
In  designated  combat  zones  with  prompt 
airmail  service.  I  suggest  that  this  priv- 
ilege should  be  extended  to  all  service- 
men overseas  regardless  of  their  duty  as- 
signment. There  is  no  logical  reason  for 
discrimination  when  it  comes  to  provid- 
ing fast  and  efficient  mall  service  to  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  overseas 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13448.  In  view  of  the 
very  fine  explanation  of  the  bill  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Dtjiski] 
the  very  distingtilshed  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations,  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to 
discuss  the  obvious  merits  of  this  bill.  I 
would,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  not  only 
sponsoring  this  bill  but  also  for  conduct- 
ing speedy  hearings  on  this  badly  needed 
measure.  Our  young  men  serving  over- 
seas are  very  fortunate  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  looking  out  for 
their  interests. 

As  one  who  sponsored  legislation 
identical  with  the  bill  being  considered 
today,  as  a  member  of  the  Postal  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  which  considered 
this  subject,  I  have  a  continuing  interest 
hi  this  bill.  Members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee were  shocked  at  the  slow  mail 
service  which  our  servicemen  overseaf 
are  receiving.  This  bUl  is  intended  to 
correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  source 
of  encouragement  that  our  young  serv- 
icemen can  receive  than  a  letter  frorr. 
home.  Surely,  there  is  no  greater  morale 
booster.  This  bill  wiU  enable  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  our  servicemen  tc 
communicate  on  a  more  frequent  bast 
with  our  fighting  men  serving  outside  the 
limits  of  the  continental  United  SUtes 
For  this  reason,  this  leglslaUon  deserves 
the  support  of  every  Member  of  tnlJ 
House.    I  strongly  urge  Its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr 
HoLiriKLD).  The  question  is  o^  Jr 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  yotk 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  »no 
pass  the  biU  H.R.  13448. 

The  question  was  taken:  a'^*^  ;"*^ 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  w< 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ©o- 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  » 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  vo 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Door- 
keeper will  close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  will  notify  absent  Members,  and 
the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
wei-e— yeas  304,  nays  0,  not  voting  127,  as 
follows : 

fRoUNo.  42] 
TEAS— 304 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Ad&lr 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  lU. 

Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betta 
Bm(bam 
BUtnllc 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brsdemas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Oirey 
Ckrter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Ctelf 
CTark 

ClawBon,  Del 
Cobelan 
OaUltr 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Qjnnan 
Ciamer 
Culrer 

Cunningham 
Curtia 
Cteddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Daria,  Wis. 
■lelaQarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwinakl 
Devtne 
Dickinson 
Dtngell 
Dole 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulakl 

S*'"<*°.  Oreg. 
2P<=»n.  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

•Sroondson 
Jdwaius.  Ala. 
Mwards.  Calif. 
wwardB,  La. 
■lenbom 
r»n8,  Colo. 
*»«»«t 
•*tna.  Tenn. 
Hrnaley 
^rauin 


Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

riynt 

Pogarty 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Gettjrs 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grtder 
Grlffltbs 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechle* 
HeUtoskl 
Herlong 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 

King,  CaUf. 
King,  N.Y. 
King.  Utah 
K!-wan 
Kluczynskl 
Krcbs 
Kunkel 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
IxJng.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
Mcculloch 
McDnde 
McEwen 
McOrath 
McMillan 
MacOreeor 
Machen 
Uackle 
Madden 
Ualion 
Mauuatxi 
Marah 


Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUIer 

MUls 
iMlnlsh 

Mink 

Mtnsball 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosber 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Ned2l 

Kelaen 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Bara,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

OUan,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

PasKnan 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Peppar 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

PUce 

Poace 

Pofl 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PuKsell 

Quia 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlln 

Reld.ni. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Keuas 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Aiaiika 

Robleon 

Rodino 

Rogars,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeentbal 

Roudebtiob 

Roxuh 

Roybal 

Rumefeld 

Ryan 

Satterneld 

St  Oarmaln 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

ScbUIer 

Schmidhauser 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

S«lden 

Senner 

Shrlver 

SicUes 

Slkea 

SkubJtz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 


Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenaer 

Iliompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Walker.  N.  Mez. 

Watson 


Wblte.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 
Youngw 
Zablockl 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bray 

Brown,  CaUf . 
Brown,  Ohio 
Btirleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CahUl 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
Curtln 
I>avl8,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Enisworth 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Flno 
Foley 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 


NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 127 


Fountain 

Fried  el 

Fulton,  Tena. 

P*uqua 

Gallagher 

GUbert 

OrabowBkl 

Green,  C^eg. 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hardy  I 

Harves.  Ind. 

HawklAA 

Hubert  ^ 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Karsten 

Keogh 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

McVlcker 

Maodonald 

Mackay 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

May 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorbead 


Morris 

Morton 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Plmle 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Rees 

Held.  NT. 

Besnlck 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Ro.stenkowskl 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slfik 

Smith.  NT. 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

ToU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Tatea 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Masaacbu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mlasla- 
elppl. 

Mr.  Prtedel  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Ashbrook.    . 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  WnilB  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Held 
of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Ayres. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Watkina. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Flnt>. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  OBrlen  with  Mr.  CurUn. 

Mr.  Da^is  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Slak  with  Mr.  Llpacomb. 


Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.    Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Mathals. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  McClory 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mlze 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Rivers    of    South    Carolina    with    Mr 
Leggett. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  vrtth  Mr.  Watta. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  McPall. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Irwin. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Vivian. 
Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr  Hagen  of  CaUfomla 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  McVlcker. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Conyers 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Todd. 
Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Grabowskl 
Mr.  Clevenger  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Mon  is  with  Mr.  Cooley, 
Mr.  Landnun  with  Mr.  Kornegay. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislaUve  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  HIS 
75TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, one  of  the  giants  of  American  Gov- 
ernment, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  celebrated  his  75th  birthday,  and 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him  on  this  hap- 
py occasion. 

In  his  13  years  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  Earl  Warren  has  distinguished 
himself  as  the  most  outstanding  Chief 
Justice  In  our  Nation's  history.  He  has 
led  the  Court  In  a  series  of  landmark  de- 
cisions which  has  given  new  life  and 
strength  to  our  Constitution.  If  any  one 
man  has  breathed  meaning  into  the 
words  spanning  the  top  of  the  marble 
courthouse,  the  words  "Equal  Justice  Un- 
der law."  It  has  been  Chief  JusUce  War- 
ren. 
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As  a  Calif  ornlan  who  saw  Earl  Warren 
thrice  elected  Governor  of  our  State  and 
w  ho  watched  our  State  grow  and  prosper 
under  his  prcHiresslve  leadership.  I  shared 
California's  pride  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  highest  tribunal  In  the  land  in 
1953  My  admiration  for  him  then  was 
jf.ea:  But  ;n  these  past  13  years,  my 
esteem  for  Earl  Warren  has  reached  new 
heishLs  as  the  Court  has  continued  to 
hand  down  decisions  afillrmlng  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  equality  and 
thp  inherent  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
Individual. 

WTien  Earl  Warren  opened  his  flrst 
Court  term  In  the  fall  of  1953,  American 
j'istlce  under  law  clearly  was  not  the 
same  for  everyone.  "Equal  Justice"  was 
an  empty  phrase  to  a  Negro  schoolchlld, 
an  urban  voter,  a  penniless  prisoner,  a 
child  whose  religious  beliefs  differed  from 
thiiTse  of  his  classmates. 

The  Warren  Court  has  handed  down 
decision  after  decision — Brown  against 
Board  of  Education.  Reynolds  against 
Sims.  Gideon  against  Wainwrlght,  Engel 
apamst  Vltale — to  extend  equal  Justice 
under  law  to  all  Americans.  As  a  resiilt 
of  these  decisions,  the  doors  of  public 
schools  are  opening  to  all  our  children 
regardless  of  their  color;  indigent  de- 
fendants are  guaranteed  the  right  to 
counsel  when  brought  to  trial  in  a  State 
court  an  a  criminal  charge:  rurally  dom- 
inated State  legislatures  are  being  reap- 
portioned to  give  every  vote  equal 
weight:  and  freedom  of  religion  under 
the  first  amendment  is  being  preserved 
in  the  public  schools. 

Most  certainly,  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Warren  Court  have  filled  In  the  void 
between  the  words  and  the  reality.  They 
have  bridged  the  chasm  between  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  those  who  seek  to  ignore 
or  subvert  these  most  fundamental 
rights. 

Americans  long  will  be  Indebted  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren  for  his  faithful 
adherence  to  the  foncept  that  certain 
r;k'ht.«  are  indeed  inalienable  and  must 
be  uphehl  and  protected  against  any  at- 
tempts to  erode  them.  The  phrase,  equal 
Justice  under  law.  no  longer  Is  a  string  of 
words  etch'd  In  stone  across  graceful 
Corinthian  columns.  Earl  Warren  has 
carved  these  words  upon  the  face  of 
America  and  made  them  a  viable  part  of 
our  dally  lives.  Today,  thanks  to  Earl 
Warren,  the  classic  beauty  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building  Is  more  than  a 
shrine  to  Justice — It  is  the  seat  of  the 
justice  and  liberty  ujxm  which  our  great 
democracy  rests. 

I  salute  the  Chief  Justice  on  his  75th 
birthdav  and  wish  him  many  more  years 
of  service  to  our  Nation 


LOCAL  B.ANKING  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 

Mr     PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  there  be  inserted 


in  the  Record  the  address  of  March  14, 
1966.  by  Gov.  George  W.  Mitchell  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  In 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  entitled  "Will 
Small  Banks  Survive?"  This  article 
might  also  be  entitled  "Who  Serves  the 
Financial  Needs  of  Local  Communities," 
for  as  local  banks  are  acquired  by  ab- 
sentee landlords  or  become  mere 
branches  of  large  financial  complexes 
such  banks  become  less  and  less  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  that  commu- 
nity. Those  interested  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  local  banking  institutions  are  not 
so  dedicated  because  of  some  romantic 
notion  of  conserving  archaic  institutions 
for  posterity  as  an  historical  curiosity. 
The  considerations  Involved  here  are  not 
akin  to  the  preservation  of  the  whooping 
crane  or  the  American  buffalo.  Local 
banking  is  more  than  a  phase  in  the  eco- 
nomic evolution  of  this  Nation's  finan- 
cial Institutions. 

As  the  problems  of  blg-clty  slums  are 
frequently  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  slum  properties  are  owned  by  ab- 
sentee landlords  who  have  no  Interest 
in  either  the  community  or  the  people 
Involved,  so  do  local  communities  suffer 
from  absentee  bank  ownership.  As  ab- 
sentee slum  landlords  are  interested  only 
In  the  profits  they  derive  from  their 
properties,  similarly,  we  have  found  that 
absentee  bank  ownership  leads  to  a  de- 
creased regard  for  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  bank  serves. 

Governor  Mitchell's  remarks  clearly 
define  the  problem  and  the  considera- 
tions involved: 

Wuj.  Bmxll  Banks  Suxvtvb? 

Commercial  banking  in  the  Unlt«d  States 
Is  as  old  as  the  Nation,  but  In  a  real  sense  the 
banking  system  coUapsed  and  was  reborn  In 
the  early  1930s.  lu  rebirth  was  a  partial  re- 
incarnation of  earlier  institutional  forms 
and  arrangements  but  In  the  wake  of  the 
drastic  economic  contraction  of  the  late 
twenties  the  structure  and  the  Ideology  of 
banking  was  transformed  and  a  chastened 
ultra-conservative  spirit  dominated  its  op- 
eration for  most  of  the  next  av^  decades. 

We  are  now  witnessing  another  banking 
transformation  brought  on  by  a  new  banking 
ideology,  a  largely  unforeseen  technology 
revolution  In  credit  and  settlement  account- 
ing, and  a  large  and  steady  flow  of  savings 
from  a  proep>erous  American  economy. 

In  this  latest  maelstrom  of  change  there  Is 
apprehension  In  some  quarters  about  the 
survival  of  the  small  or  moderate-sized  com- 
munity bank.  WUl  it  suffer  the  same  eclipse 
m  economic  slgniflcance  as  the  comer  groc- 
ery and  Independent  merchant?  Will  It  be 
replaced  by  a  branch  of  a  large  banking  In- 
stitution? Will  It  be  loosely  linked  In  affili- 
ation with  other  like  banks  In  some  central 
organization,  such  as  a  holding  company, 
that  provides  portfolio  management,  per- 
sonnel training,  computer  facilities,  and 
other  overhead  services?  Or  will  it  some- 
how struggle  through  these  new  challenges 
and  emerge  onto  the  new  frontiers  of  bank- 
ing, modernized  but  still  preserving  the 
sturdy   independent   tradition? 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  these 
questions,  some  helpful  background  wlU  be 
provided  by  conslderlnf  how  the  evolution- 
ary changes  of  recent  years  show  up  In  an 
overall  look  at  the  structure  and  business  of 
banking.  Forty  years  ago  banking  services 
for  the  United  Statce  were  provided  by  3a  .000 
offlces.  operated  by  39.000  banJu.  At  that 
time   there  was  a  banking  office  for  every 


3.700  people  and  banking  was  enjoying  s 
golden  age  of  prestige  and  affluence.  The 
structure  of  banking  that  came  out  of  tbc 
wringer  In  the  early  thlrtlee,  though  modeled 
on  that  of  the  twenties,  had  but  half  Uie 
number  of  service  faculties  previously  avail- 
able; there  were  now  about  8,000  persons  per 
banking  office.  Since  that  time,  banking 
offices  have  Increased  steadily  and  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  population.  Today  there 
are  39.300  offices  serving  the  general  public, 
operated  by  13.800  commercial  banks.  Th« 
scale  of  banking  today  provides  an  office  for 
every  6,700  persons. 

These  persons  are  at  least  10  times  as  rich 
as  I934's  banking  customers  and  they  use  s 
great  deal  more  credit — 165  times  as  much 
bank  installment  credit,  to  take  an  extreme 
example.  Or  to  employ  a  more  representa- 
tive comparison,  all  of  the  banking  system'! 
loan  customers — corporations,  businesses, 
and  individuals — have  recently  been  using 
as  much  as  $200  billion  or  13  times  as  much 
bank  credit  as  they  drew  down  In  the  mld- 
thlrtles. 

As  banks'  customers  have  grown  In  num- 
ber, affluence  and  readiness  to  use  the  link- 
ing system's  credit  facilities  one  might  haye 
expected  their  checking  account  balances  to 
have  grown  proportionately. 

But.  as  you  know,  this  has  not  been  the 
case — the  overall  figures  show  only  about  an 
eightfold  Increase  in  demand  deposits  sinc« 
1934.  In  recent  years  banks  have  sought  to 
offset,  in  some  measure,  the  slower  growth 
rate  in  demand  deposits  by  stepping  up  their 
efforts  to  attract  time  accounts.  Today,  the 
balances  In  these  accounts  are  U.S  times  u 
large  as  in  1934.  indicating  that  bankers'  ef- 
forts In  this  direction  have  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  Of  coiuve.  success  h«« 
had  Its  price.  In  196S.  banks  paid  their  time 
depositors  nearly  6>4  billion  In  interest;  the 
average  rate  paid  to  savers  was  about  3V, 
percent.  In  the  late  thirties,  banks  made  in- 
terest pajrmenta  of  about  9225  million  at  an 
average  rate  of  1.8  percent. 

The  overall  statistics  1  have  been  reciting 
are  reassuring,  for  they  suggest  banking  ha« 
regained  a  position  of  size  and  Influence  In 
the  national  economic  community.  But  they 
dont  tell  us  much  about  banking's  ups  and 
downs  In  the  past  30  years  nor  do  they  reveal 
changes — and  very  Important  changes  they 
are — taking  place  within  our  economy  and 
within  the  banking  and  financial  structure 
itself.  Some  of  these  changes  have  impor- 
tant Implications  for  the  conuntmlty  bank. 

The  diverse  population  trends  in  the 
United  States  are  a  case  in  point.  Where 
people  stay  or  move  to  is  fundamental  to 
community  banks  since  such  banks  are  basi- 
cally oriented  toward  Individuals  and  small 
business  enterprise  customers. 

Population  in  the  United  States  In  the  past 
30  years  has  been  on  the  move.  Despite 
eddies  and  backflows,  the  predominant  move- 
ment have  been  from  the  East  and  the  North 
to  the  West  and  South,  from  the  farm  to  the 
city,  and  from  the  central  city  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Since  established  banks  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  particularly  in  the  Mid- 
west, the  South,  and  the  Bast,  are  tied  to 
their  original  locaUon  these  population 
movements  have  had  widely  disparate  In- 
fluences on  bank  growth.  The  bank  fortu- 
nate enough  to  serve  a  growing  area  prospers 
from  the  flow  of  new  Investment,  larger  pay- 
rolls, and  aggreaslve-mlnded  business  com- 
muiUty. 

The  bank  unfortunate  enough  to  serve  s 
stagnant  or  declining  community  is  hard 
pressed  to  hold  Its  poslUon,  let  alone  grow 
The  poor  prospects  for  the  community  Umlt 
the  number  of  bankable  local  loans  and. 
correspondingly,  the  bank's  participation  in 
the  economic  life  In  the  community.  If  de- 
clining economic  conditions  continue,  it  be- 
comes Increaslnglr  difficult  to  replace  the 
bank's    manac^ment    when    that    necessity 
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gftaes  even  though  the  community  continues 
to  need  a  banker  and  banldng  services. 

Growing  urbanization  In  the  United  States 
l5  g  threat  to  community  banks  as  we  have 
known  them  because  so  many  are  located  In 
Btagnant  small  towns  or  in  shrinking  agricul- 
turally orientated  communities.  To  give  a 
perUnent  statistical  fact,  in  the  10  years  t>e- 
tween  1960  and  1960  population  declined  10 
percent  or  more  In  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
g30  counties  of  the  United  States  having 
10.000  or  fewer  persons. 

In  the  United  States  there  are,  outside  of 
ftandard  metropolitan  areas,  7,700  cities  or 
towns  with  only  a  single  bank.  There  are 
1,800  places  where  there  are  only  2  banks. 
In  the  one-  and  two-bank  towns  are  found 
three-fourths  of  the  banks  in  the  Nation. 
Host  of  these  towns  are  small — one-half  of 
them  have  populations  of  less  than  1,000; 
only  10  percent  have  populations  of  over 
6.0OO.  ^ 

The  number  of  these  rural  towns  or  places 
has  changed  hardly  at  all  since  1940.  The 
total  population  In  the  places  of  less  than 
I.OOO  population  declined  7  percent  and  in 
places  between  1.000  and  2,500  Increased  11 
percent.  But  in  the  country  as  a  whole  pop- 
ulation Inr-reased  36  percent  tn  the  same 
period,  and  In  the  standard  metropolitan 
areas  where  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  citizens 
DOW  live,  it  Increased  50  percent. 

Thus,  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  our 
community  banks  are  In  towns  that  have 
ceased  to  grow  or  are  losing  population,  or 
are  growing  very  much  more  slowly  than  the 
urban  areas.  WhUe  there  are  places  where 
credit  needs  and  business  investment  grow, 
despite  a  lagging  population  trend,  the  out- 
look for  a  community  bank  by  Its  very  na- 
ture is  ordinarily  closely  linked  to  people, 
more  people  and  richer  people.  Failing  this 
prospect,  unit  banks,  anchored  to  the  com- 
munity they  serve,  face  a  future  of  limited 
opportunity. 

For  this  very  unfortunate  neason  then. 
most  of  the  small  banks  In  the  oountry  have 
little  cause  to  fear  or  expect  that  statewide 
branching  systems  or  holding  companies  will 
•wallow  or  annex  them.  Such  managements 
with  aggressively  expansive  Intentions  have 
little  interest  In  areas  showing  less  than 
Merage  growth.  And  for  large  numbers  of 
our  community  banks  the  perils  of  encroach- 
ment from  the  outside  are  Insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  perils  of  economio  stagnation 
Mid  decline  coming  from  within  their  his- 
toric service  areas.  Yet  few  of  them  seem 
spprehenslve  about  these  environmental 
trends  and  they  do  not  complain  to  the 
federal  Reserve  or  to  the  Congress,  as  far 
u  I  am  aware.  I  presume  this  means  they 
enjoy  a  pace  of  life  and  a  peace  of  mind 
ihst  their  growth-minded  counterparts  In 
the  dues  have  forgotten  exists. 

Ut  me  turn  then  to  the  problem  of  the 
community  banks  In  cities,  towns  and  met- 
ropolitan areas  where  a  substantial  growth 
pattern  is  embedded  In  the  economic 
environment. 

My  4-yeBr  experience  In  passlsg  on  bank 
^rger  and  holding  company  cases  brought 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  con- 
vinced me  that  an  Important  factor  ac- 
counting for  the  failure  of  well-located  and 
well-operated  community  banks  to  resist  the 
wend  toward  larger  branching  and  holding 
company  systems  springs.  In  Important  part. 
iKim  the  lack  of  broadbased  local  support 
M  community  banking.  Seldom.  Indeed,  do 
we  robmlsslons  to  the  merger  record  before 
OUT  Board  contain  evidence  of  community 
prererence  for  -a  locally  owned  and  operated 
institution. 

nf'i^Jf*^^'""  "*  ''o  8*t  a  vlgorou"5  advocate 
^locai  banking,  but  It  Is  usually  a  one-man 
"v>»«de  Let  me  quote  from  portions  of  cor- 
rwpondence  I  had  with  a  buslnefcman  with 
•wong  oonvlcUons  about  a  community  bank 


that  had  been  merged  into  a  statewide 
branching  system.  This  was  his  opening 
shot: 

"An  alarming  situation  with  growing  In- 
tensity Is  developing  In  America.  It  Is 
threatening  the  very  foundation  of  our  com- 
munity lUe. 

"Community  banks  were  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  people,  by  groups  of 
public  spirited  men.  not  for  profit.  Great 
sacrifices  of  time  and  effort  went  Into  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  banks  for 
the  good  of  widows,  orphans,  small  deposi- 
tors and  small  borrowers,  at  reasonable  rates. 
These  men  even  pledged  themselves  to  dou- 
ble jeopardy  ( twice  the  value  of  their  stock ) 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  bank.  The  bank 
was  likened  to  the  church,  the  school,  serv- 
ice clubs,  and  other  community  benefits. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  been  a  party  to  the  gradual  destruction 
of  this  beautiful  communlty-bank-local- 
cltlzenry  relationship  by  submitting  to 
wholesale  mergers  througliout  the  Nation. 

"For  example,  a  big,  big  bank  sent  their 
cleverest  persuaders  to  the  bank  In  our  small 
town  4  years  ago.  They  found  an  aging 
president  and  cashier.  Question:  Do  you 
have  a  pension  system?  Answer:  No.  Ques- 
tion: How  would  you  like  to  be  pensioned 
under  our  retroactive  pension  plan?  An- 
swer: Obvious.  Question:  Do  you  own  much 
stock  In  your  bank?  Answer:  Quite  a  lot. 
Question:  Would  you  seU  it  or  accept  our 
stock  at  nearly  twice  the  value  of  your  stock? 
Answer:  Obvious. 

"The  new  management  Is  far  removed.  60 
miles,  from  us.  Local  directors  were  replaced 
by  'advisory  boards':  puppets. 

"A  local  man  can  no  longer  prove  his 
worth  as  able  and  capable  of  showing  profi- 
ciency in  his  own  business  and  to  build  good 
will  among  once  local  directors,  who  now  live 
in  a  far  off  city,  and  who  can  never  know  his 
problems  or  those  of  the  community. 

"Gone.  Gone  Is  the  legal  rate;  gone  Is  the 
local  touch,  gone  Is  the  desire  to  serve;  gone 
is  a  way  of  life." 

My  reply  was  as  follows: 

"As  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I  re- 
cently read  your  letters  about  bank  mergers. 
Although  you  have  already  received  an  offi- 
cial reply  I  thought  I  might  add  an  addl- 
tlonal  personal  note. 

"I  assure  you  that  the  displacement  ot 
locally  owned  and  operated  banks  by 
branches  of  large  institutions  with  non- 
locally  determined  policies  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me  and  other  Board  members. 

"The  possibility  that  a  given  merger  will 
lead  to  adverse  consequences  of  the  kind 
that  concern  you  Is  a  matter  that  Is  re- 
viewed In  every  case  that  comes  bpfore  the 
Board.  Our  examiners  look  carefully  Into 
facts  touching  on  this  possibility,  such  as 
the  quality  and  cost  of  existing  banking 
services  in  the  area,  and  the  attitude  of 
banking  customers  in  the  community  to- 
ward the  proposal.  The  records  before  the 
Board  In  merger  cases  frequently  show  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  affected 
communities  will  be  better  served  after  the 
merger  than  before. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  In  my 
opinion,  for  protecting  and  fostering  local 
institutions,  and  especially  those  having  to 
do  with  the  extension  of  credit.  But  you  put 
a  very  typical  case  when  you  referred  to  the 
bank  whose  owner-manager,  aging  or  .)^  poor 
health,  is  looking  for  someone  to  take  over. 
The  record  often  shows  that  be  looks  in  vain 
locally  for  successor  management  or  owner- 
ship. I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  pre- 
sents an  especially  perplexing  situation. 

"People  In  the  local  community  who  feel 
as  you  do.  and  who  may  have  organized  the 
bank  in  the  first  place,  should  know  first- 
hand when  new  bank  management  and  own- 


ership Is  becoming  a  critical  problem.  If 
they  want  their  bank  to  be  a  local  institu- 
tion, they  should  act  to  renew  or  replace  its 
management  and  they  should  formally  op- 
pose merger  until  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
do  BO. 

"There  is  another  alternative,  namely, 
chartering  a  new  institution.  But  In  many 
small  conununltles  there  Isn't  enough  busi- 
ness for  two  banks,  and  this  makes  timely 
action  to  retain  local  control  of  the  existing 
bank  most  Important. 

"We  are  certainly  aware  that  good  bank- 
ing services  are  essential  to  any  community's 
welfare.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  this  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  safeguard.  But  we 
must  act  on  the  facts  laid  before  us  by  the 
applicant,  the  community,  and  our  examin- 
ers. It  Is  in  this  Ught  that  our  decisions 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  are 
made." 

And  here  is  his  "last"  word. 

"While  I  felt  my  letters  would  be  shown 
the  Board,  I  am  more  than  gratified  to  get  a 
reply  from  one  of  the  members. 

"It  grieves  me  to  know  that  for  3  years 
so  many  of  our  people  could  have  been  so 
downright  apathetic.  Many  complain  orally, 
because  they  find  it  too  late;  some  through 
fear,  some  for  lack  of  prior  notice.  Others 
may  say:  'Oh.  what's  the  use,  or  'Let  George 
do  it,'  I  do  not  know. 

"The  aging  president  of  the  previously 
referred  to  bank,  held  a  large  block  of  the 
bank's  stock,  perhaps  typical  of  other  small 
banks.  The  sale  of  his  bank  stock  held  a 
much  keener  temptation  than  transferring 
his  Job  to  a  yovmger  man. 

"The  scores  of  smallM-  stockholders  had 
looked  to  him  for  years  to  run  the  bank  and 
were  easily  swayed.  And  let  us  not  forget, 
the  big  city  t>anks  have  highly  skilled  and 
well-trained  persuaders  to  approach  the  little 
bank  and  to  approach  your  Board.  They 
come  to  you  with  hat  in  hand,  but  return 
to  the  small  conununlty  with  a  determina- 
tion to  get  every  drop  out  at  that  commu- 
nity-— and  do. 

"I  do  wonder  In  3  years  how  many  outside 
the  benefited  parent  bank  have  sent  letters 
of  praise  to  your  Board  for  merger  approvals. 
'Little  Red  Riding  Hood'  learned  the  hard 
way.  so  did  the  people  of  Hamelln." 

My  correspondent  may  have  exaggerated — 
and  I  have  deleted  some  of  his  more  colorful 
language  and  ideas — but  most  of  us  would 
grant  that  he  speaks  for  a  part  of  our  bank- 
ing system  we  would  like  to  see  preserved — 
even  If  partly  because  of  nostalgic  associa- 
tions. 

Can  the  community  bank  in  a  growing  area 
comi>ete  with  large  branching  systems  and 
proposer?  We  see  plenty  of  evidence  that  it 
can  be  and  Is  being  done;  there  also  are 
numerous  cases  wh«-e  it  Is  not  being  done. 

If  the  community  bank  is  strongly  rooted 
In  the  area  it  serves  I  am  sure  you  know 
better  than  I  that  the  typical  individual 
and  small  btisinees  customer  will  usually 
prefer  it  to  the  branch  of  a  nonlocal  bank. 
This  Is  a  great  and  a  dependable  natural 
advantage  for  the  community  bank. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  dlsad- 
vantagee  of  smaller  size — mainly  that  cer- 
tain banking  features,  such  as  trust  services, 
cannot  be  offered  because  they  are  too  infre- 
quently demanded  to  warrant  the  cost  of 
furnishing  them  and,  secondarily,  the  inabil- 
ity of  small  banks  to  realize,  on  the  oost  side, 
economies  of  scale  that  large  banks  enjoy. 
However,  In  theory  and  aotual  pract4ce  a 
community  bank  often  needs  no  more  than 
a  well  Integrated  oorreepondent  relationship 
to  eectire  the  accounting  servloee,  the  port- 
folio management,  and  other  faclbtlee  thait 
cost- wise  mtist  be  spread  over  a  larger  voltune 
of  bualneee  than  a  oocnmunity  bank  oaa 
generate. 
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In  many,  many  cases  the  demise  of  th« 
conununltV  bank  ts  tied  to  the  lack  of  ootn- 
munlty  support — a  fact  tbat  my  oorrespond- 
ent  ao  bitterly  decried.  I  have  ttve  fe«Ung 
that  tills  lack  of  oocninunity  aupport  t«  re- 
lated to  the  conoentratloa  of  ownership  m 
small  banks.  Tbere  Is  mtiich  concern  about 
concentration  In  banking  and  concentration 
of  ownership  In  certain  large  banks  but 
perhape  not  enough  attention  has  be«n  given 
to  the  concentration  of  ownership  In  anall 
banfcs 

When  a  branching  system  a«ts  out  to  buy 
up  a  small  (M-Kninunlty  bank  o*  tlie  kind  my 
c<.!-rei«T>,ri;ii»-  •,  deacrlbed.  how  many  atock- 
hf^.ders  I.-"  riere  to  sell  on  the  Idea?  Not 
ma;  v  v.  ';<;,-••  rotn  the  beet  evidence  we 
Im;-'  Prom  a  «  irvey  taken  of  some  6,600 
rr.fmfxT  r^niiis  in  IMS,  we  eatlmate  that  20 
CT  fpwflT  and  I  etxvptMtalze  "or  feiwer" — 
•s-'XiOiolders  hold  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
»riAr»«  In  one-half  of  the  couxUry's  smallest 
bailies — th'-j»e   with   less   tbau  tfi   million   In 

F- TTi  the  same  source  we  can  estimate 
u.-"  degree  of  ownership  concentration  more 
»-.r-.kingly  if  we  group  what  appear  to  be 
c.in;moD  stockholders'  Interests.  Assuming 
thai  Individuals  with  the  same  name  and 
living  at  the  same  address  can  be  regarded  as 
a  single  "stockholder  Interest "  the  survey 
Indicates  that  in  the  same  group  of  amall 
banks  the  average  amount  of  stock  held  by 
the  tbre«  largest  Identifiable  stockholders 
Is  55  percant. 

These  figures  show  an  extremely  limited 
community  participation  In  the  ownership 
of  local  banks.  In  many  cases  It  U  evident 
from  the  addresses  of  the  owners  that,  while 
at  one  time  they  may  have  been  active  resi- 
dents of  the  community,  they  are  now 
abeentee  owners  whose  local  Interest  U  di- 
luted by  Inheritance,  distance,  retirement,  or 
greener  pastures. 

Given  these  facts.  It  does  not  seem  sur- 
pxrlalng  to  me  that  commiunlty  banks  fall  to 
generate  a  ground  swell  of  local  opposition  to 
mergers  with  nonlocal  Interests.  Pre- 
quenUy.  the  only  change  U  the  substitution 
of  one  group  of  abetentee  owners  for  another. 
Frequently,  the  performance  of  the  local 
bank  In  meeting  conununlty  needs  Is  too 
flabby  and  too  backward  to  arouse  anything 
but  negative  enthusiasm.  Frequently,  the 
outside  bank  imports  better  servlcee,  more 
credit,  and  competitive  prices  and  terms. 

The  anawM-  to  the  survival  of  the  small 
bank  In  the  growing  community.  If  there  la 
one.  may  well  He  In  making  the  local  bank 
a  truly  community  Institution  with  a  wider 
ownership  among  the  businesses  and  citizens 
In  the  area  and  a  wider  participation  by  the 
bank  In  financing  local  operations  and  acttr- 
itiee  This  la  the  kind  of  bank  we  see  In  our 
mind's  ©ye  When  we  seek  to  preserve  local 
management  and  local  administration  of 
crpdit  resources.  But  perhaps  we  ought  to 
look  around  and  see  U  the  bank  we  have  In 
o\ir  midst  resembles  the  Image  In  our  mind's 
eye — If  It  does  not,  this  may  be  the  clue 
to  measures  needed  to  Insure  survival  of  our 
oomm unity  bar.ir 


CREDIT   rjNTONS   AND  CHURCHES 

WORKING  HAND  IN  HAND 

M.-  P  ATM  AN'  Mr  Speaker,  I  aok 
ur.aniniou.';  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  !r,  the  RccoKO  and  Include 
extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  la  tliere 
ibjecUon  tc^  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  waa  :>.j  .objection. 

M.-  PATMA.V  Mr  Speaker.  It  has 
lon«  been  my  conu^tiuon  that  next  to  the 
churc!-,  cr-xlit  uniona  have  performed 
more  worthwhile  services  than  any  In- 
sUtuUon  In  the  United  SUtes.    So  It  la 


not  unusiial  that  churches  and  credit 
unions  have  Joined  together  to  offer  a 
combined  helping  hand. 

Thousand*  of  churches  across  the 
United  States  have  formed  parish  credit 
unions.  TsTJical  of  the  work  performed 
by  church  credit  unions  Is  the  case  of  a 
physician  who  went  to  the  pastor  of  a 
church  to  inquire  about  a  patient  of  his 
who  was  a  member  of  the  church  who 
apparently  had  no  will  to  live.  In  sev- 
eral conferences  the  patient  revealed  to 
the  pastor  that  he  owed  every  small  loan 
company  In  the  city  and  was  "beyond 
hope."'  The  church  credit  union  lent  the 
patient  money  to  pay  all  of  the  loan  com- 
panies. The  former  patient  has  paid  all 
his  loans  and  now  has  $350  in  credit  un- 
ion savings. 

There  are  many,  many  more  stories 
that  I  could  cite  of  the  outstanding  work 
done  by  church  credit  unions,  but  these 
credit  unions  take  no  bows,  but  rather 
work  as  silently  as  the  church  in  accom- 
plishing their  wondrous  deeds.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  three  articles 
from  prMnlnent  church  publications. 
Catholic.  Baptist,  and  Lutheran,  dis- 
cussing the  role  of  the  credit  union  in 
the  church.  I  am  certain  that  every 
church  member  can  benefit  from  these 
articles: 

(Prom  St.  Joseph  magazine.  May  1965] 
Cash    Whkn    It's     Nxxsxd — Paush     CazDrr 

Unions  Orm  Hku  to  th«  Ftnanciaixt 

Attlictkd 

(By  S.  T.  Hayrlnen) 

Despite  general  prospsrlty,  there  wUl  al- 
ways be  people  who  find  It  necessary  to  bor- 
row small  amounts  of  money. 

"You  can't  do  much  talking  to  a  man 
about  his  soul  when  bis  stomach  Is  empty," 
Father  Murray  often  remarks.  The  Reverend 
Charles  J.  Murray.  8J.,  who  U  pastor  of 
Mount  Carmel  Parish,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  found 
many  empty  stomachs  In  Pueblo  when  he  ar- 
rived there  In  1043.  Employment  was  boom- 
ing due  to  World  War  n,  but  many  families 
were  still  struggling  with  obllgaUons  left 
over  from  the  depression  years.  Others,  es- 
pecially among  the  Spanish -speaking  com- 
municants, were  finding  It  difficult  to  cope 
with  sudden  prosperity.  Moneylendlng 
abuses  were  prevalent,  especially  amr>Tig  the 
Spanish-Americans. 

Before  the  year  was  up.  Father  Murray  and 
a  few  parishioners  started  a  credit  union  in 
the  pariah.  Today,  Mount  Carmel  Credit 
Union  serves  over  7,000  members  In  14  par- 
ishes In  the  Pueblo  area.  Assets  total  over 
MS  mlUlon.  The  members  are  so  proud  of 
their  credit  union,  that  they  regularly  spend 
some  of  their  education  budget  to  tell  Cath- 
olics all  over  America  about  their  good  for- 
tune, urging  organization  of  more  Catholic 
credit  unions. 

What  Is  a  credit  union,  and  why  U  the 
Catholic  church  so  interested  In  the  personal 
financial  affairs  of  its  parishioners? 

Let's  start  with  the  last  part  of  the  ques- 
tion first.  Father  Murray  answered  it  very 
well  when  he  spoke  of  "empty  stomachs"  In- 
terfering with  the  Ooepel.  His  writings  Indi- 
cate a  brocul  meaning  for  "empty  stomachs." 
ranging  all  the  way  from  actual  hunger 
through  the  numerous  financial  problona 
which  may  beset  a  family.  The  Catholic 
church  has  long  recognized  this  relationship 
and  as  a  result  there  are  over  a  thousand 
credit  unions  among  Catholic  parishes  in  the 
XTnlted  SUtes. 

The  pariah  church  provides  an  excellent 
common  bond  of  membership  for  the  credit 
union  and  allows  Its  name  to  be  used  by  the 
credit  union  for  Identification  purposes. 
Otherwise,  the  credit  union  is  an  Independ- 


ent operation.  The  priest  and  other  parUb 
leaders  become  members  and  supjxjrt  it  u 
Interested  Individuals.  Being  friends,  neigh- 
bors and  like  believers  becomes  one  of  the 
advantages  which  make  credit  unions  so 
successful.  Some  form  of  conMnon  bond  of 
association,  such  as  working  for  the  ssuk 
employer,  belonging  to  the  same  church  or 
labor  union,  or  living  In  the  same  com. 
munity.  Is  always  deemed  necessary  to  obtain 
a  charter  and  start  a  new  credit  union. 

What  is  a  credit  union? 

A  credit  union  Is  an  association  of  people 
with  a  common  bond,  who  save  their  monfy 
together  and  lend  it  to  each  other  for  pro- 
ductive and  provident  purposes  at  a  moderat* 
rate  of  interest.  The  members  are  all 
owners,  with  one  vote  each,  who  share  at 
an  equal  rate,  in  the  proceeds.  The  bor- 
rowers fximlsh  all  the  income  via  the  in- 
terest they  pay.  That  rate  U  never  mor» 
than  1  percent  per  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance,  which  comes  to  about  •e.SO  per  IIOO 
borrowed  and  paid  back  monthly  over  a 
year's  time. 

Kvery  borrower  and  saver  must  be  a  mem- 
ber. All  this  takes  Is  a  small  (usually  3i 
cent)  membership  fee  and  arrangement  to 
deposit  at  least  one  95  share  In  the  credit 
union,  either  at  once  or  gradually  in  small 
sums.  The  goal  here  Is  to  promote  the 
habit  of  saving.  Many  members  have  never 
saved  a  dime  before.  But — "they  won't  stop 
once  they  get  started."  many  credit  union 
treasurers  have  testified.  It  Is  from  this  pool 
of  savings  that  the  loans  are  made. 

Credit  imlon  rules  specify  that  a  loan 
must  be  for  a  provident  or  productive  pur- 
pose. Most  loans  are  granted  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  paying  bills:  for  autos,  ap- 
pliances, furniture,  weddings,  funerals,  taxes, 
vacations,  and  the  like.  The  credit  union 
Interest  rate  Is  often  only  one-third  of  that 
available  elsewhere,  and  there  are  no  extra 
charges  of  any  kind. 

Besides  the  common  reasons,  there  are 
many  cases  In  which  loans  cover  the  unusual, 
the  desperate,  the  compassionate  gesture. 
A  recent  survey  of  Catholic  credit  union* 
uncovered  cases  like  these: 

A  member  of  St.  Patrick's  Federal  Credit 
Union,  McCook,  Nebr.,  who  was  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  had  his  money  stolen.  It 
was  recovered,  but  he  could  not  get  it  back 
until  after  the  trial.  A  loan  from  hla  credit 
union  was  granted  to  tide  him  over. 

A  parishioner  facing  foreclosure  on  his 
home  slashed  his  wrists  in  a  suicide  attempt. 
The  credit  union  arranged  consolidation  of 
all  his  bills,  and  payments  are  coming 
through  regularly  now.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren thank  their  parish  credit  union  In 
Maine. 

A  loan  of  (600  was  granted  by  St.  Rocco'a 
Credit  Union,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  a  member 
to  get  him  back  on  his  feet  financially  when 
no  one  else  would  loan  him  the  money.  It 
was  paid  back  within  t30  of  the  total  when 
he  died,  and  the  credit  union  Insurance  on 
the  loan  paid  up  the  balance.  "At  least  he 
died  knowing  be  was  on  the  upward  climb." 
the  treasurer  wrote. 

Character  la  the  most  important  aecurlty 
for  a  credit  union  loan,  made  possible  by 
the  common  bond  In  which  members  know 
each  other.  Granting  of  credit  Is  handled 
by  an  elected  credit  committee.  The  deUU» 
are  kept  strictly  confidential. 

One  of  the  reasons  saving  Is  so  easy  at  the 
credit  union  Is  that  even  small  amounts  are 
accepted.  Members  are  also  urged  to  save 
even  a«  they  pay  back  oa  a  loan.  lUnj 
Catholic  credit  unions  have  Junior  depart- 
ments. In  which  the  children  are  Uugfat  to 
save,  usually  a  nickel  or  more  a  week.  Th««» 
savings  are  often  substantial  by  the  tlBte 
college  comes. 

Is  the  money  safe?  Yes.  The  treasurer 
and  any  other  employees  are  bonded,  thM» 
are  regular  examlnaUons  by  State  or  Fed- 
eral examiners  and  by  a  committee  elected 
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by  the  members.  The  credit  union  operates 
under  either  State  or  Federal  charter,  and 
under  provisions  of  law,  spelled  out  as  care- 
fully as  for  all  financial  Institutions.  A 
small  sum  is  also  set  aside  each  year  to  be 
placed  in  reserve  against  bad  loans.  These 
ire  few — less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  on 
a  national  basis. 

Incidentally,  ooets  of  operation  are  very 
reasonable.  In  starting  out,  all  officers  and 
committee  members  served  without  pay. 
Later  on,  as  the  credit  union  grows  and 
more  help  Is  needed,  only  the  treasurer  and 
other  employees  are  paid.  Other  costs  are 
limited  to  rent  and  utilities  if  any,  forms  and 
jupplles.  educational  materials,  and  Insur- 
iDce  premiums.  Moet  credit  unions  pro- 
vide a  special  insurance  without  cost  to  the 
member,  covering  loans  and  savings. 

After  these  expenses  are  paid,  the  left- 
over funds  are  distributed  to  the  savers  as  a 
dividend  on  their  shares.  Dividends  range 
from  3  to  6  percent,  av«-aglng  about  4  per- 
cent. If  there  is  still  some  left  over,  It  may 
tie  returned  to  borrowers  as  a  refund  on  the 
'.nterest  they  paid  on  their  loans. 

As  Father  Murray  Indicated,  the  church 
fteneflts  from  a  credit  union.  Hungry  or 
troubled  parishioners  do  not  respond  well  to 
the  Gospel,  nor  can  they  fulfill  the  demands 
of  their  conscience  In  the  support  of  their 
church.  The  credit  union  helps  them  to  help 
•Jiemselves.  It  puts  money  into  the  proper 
perspective:  no  longer  a  false  token  of  status, 
but  rather  an  instrument  for  the  common 
rood.  The  credit  union  also  fosters  a  re- 
spect for  the  sacredness  and  importance  of 
■Jie  individual,  and  emphasizes  the  parlshlon- 
en'  responsibility  for  the  material  as  well  as 
spiritual  well-being  of  each  person.  Prob- 
lems of  one  are  the  problems  of  the  group, 
without  violating  anyone's  privacy. 

Charity  takes  on  an  added  dimension. 
sJ  helping  people  to  help  themselves,  via  an 
txtenslon  of  brotherly  love. '  The  credit 
imlon  doesn't  consider  a  person  dishonest 
just  because  he  is  broke.  Besides  loan  serv- 
K*.  a  rapidly  developing  financial  counsel- 
ing program  is  also  a  modern  feature  of  cred- 
it unions.  The  Job  of  the  credit  union  Is 
not  to  sit  In  Judgment,  but  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  help  the  errant  member. 

The  Catholic  Church  leads  all  denomlna- 
'Jona  m  the  United  States  in  the  number  of 
^wdlt  unions  among  Its  members.  Page  af- 
'-er  page  of  testimony  has  been  given  in 
strong  support  of  credit  unions  by  priests, 
consignors  and  bishops.  And  we  read  di- 
'Ktly  from  a  letter  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XII,  to  Rev. 
John  Peter  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Kingston.  Jamaica. 

"His  Holinees  has  been  informed  of  the 
praiseworthy  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
credit  union  movement  •  •  •  and  he  directs 
ine  to  send  you  this  expression  of  his  pater- 
rial  interest  and  encouragement. 

'Always  solicitous  for  the  material  as  well 
«  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  children,  with- 
out distinction  of  religion,  race  or  color,  the 
aoly  Father  could  not  fall  to  derive  comfort 
rom  the  knowledge  of  the  meritorious 
^hlevements  both  economic  and  social,  of 
'be  credit  union  movement  In  pursuance  of 
'M  laudable  purposes  for  which  It  was 
'ounded. 

"As  a  pledge  of  that  heavenly  favor  and 
a  further  token  of  his  paternal  Interest  and 
'>enevolence.  the  Pontiff  cordially  imparts  to 
rou  and  your  collaborators  in  the  credit 
™on    movement     his     paternal     apostolic 

Pope  John  xxni  had  further  warm  words 
"*P*'"atlve  endeavor  of  the  laity,  though 
"er  getting  around  to  specify  the  varl- 
"^types.  such  as  credit  unions,  by  name. 
tt,n~^*  L'  '^""■*  ^°^  K^^at  pride  in  this 
torn  "'  ^*^^  still-underdeveloped  field 
^r  more  church-sponsored  credit  unions  Is 
the  rttL**  ^  beggar  description.  However, 
o^r™"  *°^  help  must  sprout  among  the 
•"wpecuve  members,   to  start   a  successful 


credit  union.    The  sprouting  can,  of  course, 
be  helped  along  a  bit. 

It  is  easy  to  start  a  credit  union.  If  the 
desire  Is  there.  Only  a  handful  of  members 
are  needed  to  apply  for  a  charter,  but  a 
minimum  potential  of  a  hundred  members 
Is  considered  desirable  to  begin  oi>eratlons. 
They  need  not  all  be  from  one  parish. 

Plenty  of  technical  help  Is  available.  Credit 
unions  are  organized  into  chapters  which 
feature  educational  pro-ams  on  a  city  or 
county  basis.  They  also  pay  dues  to  state- 
Wide  leagues,  and  memher  leagues  In  turn 
pay  dues  to  CUNA  International.  Inc.  (form- 
erly Credit  Union  National  Association)  at 
Madison.  Wis.  Together  the  leagues  and 
CUNA  provide  technical  help  and  services 
th.1t  are  continually  building  and  strength- 
ening the  worldwide  credit  union  movement. 
CUNA  International  now  provides  services  to 
72  member  leagues  throughout  the  world. 

League  fieldmen  are  available  to  give  the 
full  credit  union  story,  without  charge  to 
any  interested  group.  For  a  free  list  of  the 
State  leagues  and  their  addresses.  viTlte  to 
CUNA  International.  Inc.,  Box  431.  Madison. 
Wis.  63701. 

Finally,  we  like  the  perspective  Into  which 
the  successful  Mount  Carmel  Credit  Union 
in  Pueblo  has  placed  its  financial  activities 
and  pass  It  on  as  a  closing  thought.  The 
quotation  Is  from  the  back  of  Its  annual 
report : 

"Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  were  a  family 
not  unlike  many  of  our  families.  They 
worked,  they  played:  they  knew  both  sorrow 
and  Joy.  Mount  Carmel  Credit  Union  Is 
dedicated  to  and  has  as  its  patrons  the 
Holy  Family  of  Nazareth.  The  credit  union 
pledges  its  efforts  to  helping  relieve  the 
temporal  distress  of  Pueblo  Catholic  families, 
thereby  giving  those  families  a  greater  op- 
portunity and  time  to  emulate  the  Holy 
Family  by  keeping  the  ideal  of  Jesus.  Mnry. 
and  Joseph  always  before  them." 

I  Prom  the  Baptist  Watchman  Examiner, 
Oct.  22.    1964J 

A   FINANCIAL  MiNtSTRT 

(By  S.  T.  Hayrlnen) 

"A  physician  sought  our  pastor's  counsel 
in  behalf  of  a  patient  who  had  no  will  to  live. 
In  several  conferences  the  patient  revealed 
to  the  pastor  that  he  owed  every  small  loan 
company  in  the  city  and  was  'beyond  hope.' 
Our  credit  union  lent  him  the  money  to  pay 
all  of  them.  He  has  paid  up  his  loan  and 
now  has  $350  In  shares." 

So  wrote  the  treasurer  of  a  Baptist  Church 
credit  union  in  response  to  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation (CUNA).  Madison.  Wis.  Baptist 
Churches  sponsor  the  second  largest  group 
of  church  credit  unions  In  the  United  States, 
numbering  137  at  latest  count.  Credit 
unions,  of  course,  are  universal,  counting 
among  their  sponsors  such  other  groups  as 
unions,  employers,  fraternal  and  community 
groups. 

The  credit  union  Is  a  nonprofit  associa- 
tion of  Individuals  chartered  under  State  or 
Federal  law,  who  save  money  together  and 
lend  it  to  members  for  worthwhile  purposes. 
There  is  no  profit  to  anyone,  so  the  cost  of 
borrowing  is  low.  Its  popularity  Is  attested 
by  the  more  than  21. SCO  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States,  with  some  15  million  mem- 
bers. But  the  credit  union  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able to  every  church  member  or  every  citizen, 
so  the  Job  of  telling  about  it  must  go  on. 

Where  word  has  reached  Baptist  members 
that  a  credit  union  can  broaden  their  good 
works,  they  have  been  impressed  by  the  local 
autonomy  feature,  Just  as  In  their  church. 
Like  their  church,  however,  the  credit  union 
can  and  does  Join  freely  with  others  of  its 
kind  for  specific  purposes  of  common  con- 
cern. CUNA,  for  example,  is  the  worldwide 
service  organization  of  credit  unions,  geared 
to  the  local  credit  unions'  bidding.     Leagues 


on   a  statewide  basis   complete  the  picture. 
"Missionary  work"  Is  one  of  CUNA's  tasks. 

A  strong  concept  of  freedom  In  the  credit 
union  Is  also  In  line  with  Baptist  principles. 
Each  believer  in  the  credit  vmlon,  as  in  his 
church,  has  an  equal  voice. 

A   PROPER  CHURCH   FUNCTION? 

But.  there  Is  more  to  determining  whether 
a  credit  union  is  a  proper  fimctlon  for  a 
church  to  sponsor.  Would  it  be  bringing 
"the  moneychangers  back  into  the  temple?" 
Baptist  congregations  sponsoring  credit 
unions  agree  that  the  opposite  Is  true.  For 
the  Biblical  moneychanger  made  fantastic 
profits,  while  the  credit  union  makes  none. 
Today,  we  still  have  a  modern  equivalent  In 
the  many  "easy  credit"  plans  with  very  sub- 
tle approaches  but  very  high  rates.  Their 
influence  does  reach  Inside  the  temple.  In 
lessened  contributions  to  the  church  col- 
lection. 

Church  and  credit  union  leaders  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  church  or  its  brother- 
hood acts  only  as  a  sponsor,  providing  the 
common  bond  that  Is  a  requirement  for  a 
credit  union.  The  church  takes  no  direct 
part  -In  the  business  function  of  a  credit 
union,  but  tnl  church  does  receive  many 
Indirect  benefits  from  a  credit  union.  For 
Instance: 

Financially  strengthened  members  make 
for  congregational   stablillty. 

Reduced  local  charity. 

Experience  gained  In  running  the  credit 
imton  develops  better  lay  leadership  for  the 
church. 

The  credit  union  may  be  the  spark  needed 
to  Interest  the  partially  active  church  mem- 
ber in  the  total  program.  He  may  even  l>e 
slack  because  of  money  wcrrles. 

Credit  union's  assistance  with  members' 
financial  problems  may  help  reduce  the 
pastor's  counseling  load.  The  credit  union 
will  not  stand  In  Judgment  of  a  financial 
mess,  but  will  try  to  help,  and  usually  can. 

Surely  a  credit  union  can  help  dispel  a 
false,  tin -Christian  pride  in  money.  Not 
social  status  and  prestige,  but  basic  human 
good  arises  from  nonprofit  use  of  money. 

Finally,  the  credit  union  embodies  respect 
for  the  sacredness  and  Importance  of  each 
individual. 

EXAMPLES 

Let's  take  a  look  at  a  credit  union  within 
a  Baptist  congregation  in  one  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  our  country.  To  avoid  any 
embarrassment,  we'll  not  name  it.  The 
treasurer  wrote:  "Fifteen  students  from  our 
culturally  deprived  congregation  have  com- 
pleted college  through  credit  union  loans  to 
their  parents.  From  a  group  made  up  of 
domestic  servants,  factory  workers,  and  peo- 
ple on  relief,  we  are  developing  young  teach- 
ers, social  workers,  physical  therapists — by 
wise  loaning.  The  young  professionals  are 
now  members,  looking  forward  to  educating 
their  children." 

The  Baptist  Ministers  Credit  Union  in 
Covina,  Calif.,  lists  unusual  humanitarian 
loans  such  as  these:  to  finance  an  airplane 
for  a  missionary  group:  to  finance  earth-mov- 
ing equipment  to  dig  lakes  In  the  desert  area: 
to  help  a  Latin -American  couple  over-gener- 
ous in  helping  new  Immigrant  families. 

Most  credit  union  loans,  however,  serve 
ordinary  needs  of  families — doctor  and  hos- 
pital bills,  taxes,  automobiles,  furniture,  etc. 
The  above  credit  union  at  Covina  Is  one  of 
the  largest  Baptist  units,  with  an  outstand- 
ing growth  record.  Within  6  years  after 
organization  they  reached  H  million  in  as- 
sets, and  H'/4  million  a  year  later.  They  call 
this  service  part  of  their  ministry. 

The  majority  of  credit  unions  are  small, 
but  effective  operations,  with  assets  of  tlOO.- 
000  or  less.  A  minimum  of  100  members  Is 
urged  as  a  base  of  starting  a  credit  union  to- 
day, but  they  need  not  all  be  from  one  con- 
gregation.    The      California      group     serves 
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ministers  and  members  over  a  wtde  area.  In 
the  paat,  many  cre<llt  urUona  have  started 
much  more  modestly.  A  Baptist  credit 
union  tn  Cleveland,  now  the  largest  Protes- 
tant credit  union  In  the  State,  started  witb 
"20  persons  and  $300,  operating  In  a  class- 
room, with  our  supplies  In  a  drawer  In  the 
minister's  office  "  Today  It  even  has  a  Junior 
Credit  Union  for  youngsters  from  11  to  17. 
The  600  boys  and  gtrls  proudly  ten  of  assets 
totaling  $8,038  32. 

To  repeat,  a  credit  union  takes  In  mem- 
bers' savings  and  lends  money  to  those  mem- 
berg  that  need  It — at  low  cost.  Any  money 
left  over,  after  expenses  of  operation  are 
covered,  is  divided  among  the  savers  as  a 
moderate  rate  of  Interest.  Sometimes  the 
borrowers  get  a  bit  of  refund,  too,  to  cut  the 
mte  of  interest  they  paid.  The  members  run 
the  orgtmlzatlon,  with  one  vote  apiece  re- 
gardless of  their  Investment.  They  select  a 
board  of  directors,  a  credit  committee  to  pass 
on  loan  applications,  and  an  auditory 
supervisory  committee. 

Through  CtTNA  Mutual  Insurance  Society, 
a  CUNA  £ilBUate,  the  credit  union  provides 
life  insurance  that  pays  off  the  loan  if  the 
borrower  dies.  Also  usually  provided  is  life 
Insurance  matching  the  amount  of  a  mem- 
bers savings  (up  to  •2,000).  The  premium 
for  both  is  paid  by  the  credit  union. 

HOW  TO  OaCANIZKf 

A  congregation  interested  In  organizing  a 
credit  union  shoiuld  discuss  the  Idea  free- 
ly. Progress  is  usually  more  rapid  If  one 
of  the  church  organizations  takes  the  lead. 
Keep  In  mind  that  the  mutual  interest  and 
cooperation  of  lay  members  and  pastor  are 
vital. 

Oet  up  a  committee  to  gath«'  all  neces- 
sary informauon.  It's  not  dlfflcxUt  to  find  a 
tew  IndlvlduaU  who  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute time  that's  needed. 

Kxact  details  are  easily  available.  Pleld 
men  of  State  credit  union  leagues  will  be 
glad  to  come  and  explain  the  procedure. 
Pot  a  list  of  the  managing  directors  of  all 
Stats  credit  union  leagues,  and  a  free  bro- 
chure, write  to  Organization  Department. 
Credit  Union  National  Association.  P.O.  Box 
431.  ikladlson,  Wis.,  63701. 

As  Representative  Wright  Patican,  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  House  Committee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency,  said:  "Every  person 
In  the  United  States  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  Join  a  credit  union.  Not  that 
every  person  wlU  want  to,  but  he  should 
at  least  have  the  opportunity." 

We  conclude  with  the  special  prayer  used 
In  the  meetings  of  a  New  Tork  City  Baptist 
credit  union,  based  on  their  experiences; 

"Our  Father  God; 

"We  thank  Thee  for  the  credit  union  move- 
ment and  what  it  has  meant  In  helping 
the   peoples   of   the   world   to   a   larger   life. 

'We  thank  Thee  for  the  labors  ot  the 
great  host  of  workers  who  have  unselfishly 
spent  their  time  In  creating  and  maintaining 
this  movement. 

"We  thank  Thee  for  the  way  that  credit 
unions  transcend  those  differences  of  creed 
and  color  that  often  divide  our  society. 

"We  thank  Thee  for  the  fact  that  this 
movement  helps  greatly  to  relieve  the  In- 
security and  poverty  that  are  so  frustrating 
to  multitudes. 

"Ws  pray  Thee  our  Father  that  credit  un- 
ions may  grow  In  strength  and  Influence; 
that  they  may  be  courageous  In  opposing 
tbose  forces  that  through  Ignorance  or  sel- 
fishness are  at  times  arrayed  In  opposition; 
and  that  they  may  bec(»ne  stronger  tn  the 
underprtvlleged  areas  throughout  the  world. 

"We  pray  Thee  that  Its  workers  may  avoid 
the  temptation  to  put  money  and  things 
above  human  values,  and  that  increaslagly 
those  ot  us  who  ar*  a  part  of  this  movement 
may  realiae  our  opportunities  and  discharge 


our  r«sponsibUltles  In  working  for  the  broth- 
erhood of  man. 

"In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  we  ask 
It.    Ameti." 

[From  the  National  Lutheran,  May  1904) 

To  Hex^  "Bcaji  Okx  Amothsb's  BtnuxNS";  A 

CaxDrr  Union  in  Oca  Pakish 

(By  8.  T.  Hayrinen) 

"One  of  our  members  had  a  death  tn  the 
family  (one  of  the  children).  Shcatly  after, 
the  father  was  laid  off.  Our  church  had  no 
funds  available,  neither  was  there  anyone  In 
the  congregation  who  could  help  financially. 
Our  pastor,  and  some  of  the  members  then 
organised  this  credit  union — so  that  we 
might  be  of  help." 

So  wrote  the  treasurer  ot  a  Lutheran  parish 
credit  union  in  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  Madison, 
Wis.  While  not  typical  of  the  reasons  for 
starting  parish  credit  unions.  It  U  Illustrative 
of  the  nonchaiity  aspect  of  the  credit  union. 

The  growing  Interest  in  pariah  and 
brotherhood  credit  unions  among  Lutherans 
Is  paralleling  and  complementary  to  the 
growth  of  the  Parish  Conservation  Service  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church.  For  the 
credit  union  does  Indeed  help  conserve  the 
parish  by  strengthening  its  members  finan- 
cially, at  the  same  time  conserving  economic 
resources  for  the  church. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  cases  of 
real  distress,  such  as  above,  highlight  a  credit 
union's  service,  it  Is  of  genuine  assistance  to 
the  everyday  financial  problems  of  families, 
and  these  form  the  bulk  of  Its  business. 

And,  while  the  credit  union  will  not  do 
away  with  charity.  It  can  reduce  the  need  for 
It.  Even  In  countries  receiving  U.S.  foreign 
aid  (and  church  mission  and  world  service 
aid) ,  credit  unions  are  starting  people  on  the 
way  to  eventual  solvency  via  a  trickle  of  coins. 
It  Is  surprising  hoiw  soon  the  trickle  grows  to 
a  stream,  and  then  to  a  full-flowing  river. 

A  credit  union  can  be  a  modem  counter- 
part to  the  passage  from  Acts  4 :  32-35 :  "And 
there  was  not  a  needy  one  among  them,  for 
as  many  as  had  possessions  sold  them  and 
brought  the  money  and  laid  It  at  the  apostles' 
feet,  and  distribution  was  made  to  such  as 
had  need."  In  today's  complex  world,  the 
credit  union,  which  Is  operated  "Not  for 
profit,  not  for  charity,  but  for  service,"  fills 
the  bill. 

It  was  In  fact  a  Lutheran.  Frledrlch  Wll- 
helm  Ralffelsen,  mayor  of  a  famlne-strlcken 
village  In  southern  Germany,  who  conceived 
the  Idea  and  started  the  first  credit  union, 
back  In  1849.  Credit  societies  bearing  his 
name  continue  to  flourish  there  today. 

A  PaOPn  CHTTKCH  rONCTION? 

A  credit  union  takes  In  members'  savings, 
and  loans  out  money  to  those  that  need  It 
among  them — at  low  cost.  Any  money  left 
over,  after  expenses  of  operation  are  covered. 
Is  divided  among  the  savers  as  a  moderate 
rate  of  Interest.  Sometimes  the  borrowers 
get  a  bit  of  refund  too,  to  cut  the  rate  of  In- 
terest they  paid.  No  Individual  makes  a 
profit  on  this  transaction. 

Members  run  this  thrift  organisation,  with 
one  vote  apiece,  regardless  of  their  Invest- 
ment. They  select  a  board  of  directors,  a 
credit  cotnmittee  to  past  on  loan  applica- 
tions, and  a  supervisory  committee  to  audit 
the  books  regularly.  Through  CUNA  Mutual 
Insurance  Society,  a  CUNA  affiliate,  the 
credit  union  provides  life  insiirance  that 
pays  off  the  loan  if  the  borrower  dies.  Also 
usually  provided  is  life  Insurance^ matching 
the  amount  of  a  member's  savings.  The 
premium  for  both  kinds  of  Insiirance  Is  paid 
by  the  oredlt  union. 

Is  all  this  piroper  for  a  church  to  spocisar? 
Many  other  chtirch  groups  investigated  this 
question  years  ago.  and  will  reply  today  with 
a  resounding  yea.     Lutheran  churches  bar* 


now  had  enough  experience  with  credit  ua. 
Ions  so  that  in  1961  the  Church  Council  ot 
the  American  Lutheran  Church  adopted  t 
position  statement  on  credit  unions,  ooq. 
eluding  with: 

"For  congregations,  conferences.  Insutn- 
tlons.  and  agencies  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  to  sjKmsor  credit  unions  for  theii 
members  or  employees  is  an  action  thorough- 
ly consistent  with  their  Christian  alleglaaee. 
If  they  decide  however,  to  sponsor  a  credit 
union  they  must  aealously  guard  that  It  meet 
and  maintain  highest  standards  of  perform- 
ance, genuinely  serve  the  otherwise  unmet 
needs  of  the  members,  and  remain  a  unify- 
ing factor  In  the  life  of  the  organlzatloii  to 
which  the  credit  union  Is  related." 

Contrary  to  early  critics  in  some  p<vrlibei 
who  feared  that  this  would  "bring  the 
moneychangers  back  Into  the  temple,"  the 
credit  union  quickly  proved  that  It  does  the 
opposite.  For  the  Biblical  moneychangen 
made  fantastic  profits,  the  credit  union  Dona. 
Today,  moneychangers  still  do  abound,  la 
the  loan  sharks  found  everywhere,  preyli>( 
on  parishioners  outside  of  the  temple. 

Church  and  credit  union  leaders  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  church  or  Its  brother- 
hood acts  only  as  a  sptonsor.  providing  the 
common  bond  that  Is  a  requirement  for  t 
credit  union.  The  church  takes  no  direct 
part  In  the  business  ftinctlon  of  a  credit 
union. 

HOW  THK  CU  RKLPS 

But  a  church  does  receive  many  Indirect 
benefits.     For  Instance: 

Redilced  local  charity. 

Financially  strengthened  members  pro- 
mote congregational  stability. 

The  credit  union  enlarges  the  area  of  per- 
sonal resptonslblllty  In  the  group.  Proni  the 
comnnon  pool  of  funds,  the  savings  of  frleods 
are  being  lent.  This  Is  truly  "bearing  one 
another's  burdens." 

Through  regular  saving  and  systemstle 
borrowing  at  low  cost,  the  economic  fiber  oi 
members  is  Improved.  They  don't  fall  so 
easily  for  the  overwhelming  offers  of  "essy 
payment"  plana  which  are  not  easy.  FamllT 
banlcruptclee  have  been  Increasing  at  so 
alarming  rate,  as  the  bombardment  by  TV. 
radio  and  newspaper  advertising  has  pll«<l 
up  these  plans  one  atop  the  other  to  an  Im- 
possible degree  for  many  who  are  unwary- 
young  couples  especially.  On  the  other  hand. 
sound  credit  via  the  credit  union  enable* 
families  to  enjoy  modem  conveniences  long 
before  they  could  do  so  on  a  strictly  cs»h 
basis. 

Experience  gained  In  ninnlng  the  credit 
union  develops  better  lay  leadership  for  the 
church. 

The  credit  union  may  be  the  spark  needed 
to  interest  the  partially  active  church  mem- 
ber m  the  totel  program.  He  may  even  b« 
slack  because  of  money  WMTies. 

Credit  union  assistance  with  member'e  fi- 
nancial problems  may  help  reduce  the  pas- 
tor's counseling  load.  The  credit  union  wU! 
not  stand  In  Judgment  of  a  financial  mim. 
but  wUl  try  to  help,  and  usually  can. 

Stirely  a  credit  union  can  help  dl«p*l  • 
false,  un-Chrlstlan  pride  In  money  Not 
social  status  and  prestige,  but  something  for 
the  common  good  arises  from  nonprofit  n»e 
of  money. 

Finally,  while  it  works  for  the  commoB 
good,  for  brotherhood,  the  credit  union  »l»o 
embodies  respect  for  the  sacredneas  and  tm- 
portance  of  each  Individual,  and  for  tw 
community's  deep  responsibility  for  ••"' 
person. 

TTPICAI.  CXPZKICNCBS  IN  PA«I8H«» 

Let's  take  a  look  at  a  credit  union  In  » 
rural  Lutheran  parish,  and  another  in  ^ 
urban  parish.  Enthusiasm  and  growth  rum 
high  in  both  oases.  r^^it 

At  Decorah,  Iowa,  the  Lutheran  Crea^ 
Union  actuaUy  serves  the  members  oi  w 


,Q2regatlons  In  six  counties.    It  Is  an  Inte- 

-aj  r)art  of  the  pariah  conservation  program. 

laM  sre  made  to  help  keep  farms  tn  Lu- 

iffsn  ownership  during  a  sale;   or  to  keep 

tsmlly  from  giving  up.  by  financing  tm- 

rorements.    These  loaiu  fill  a  gap  that  land 

.Inks  and  production  credit  aasoclattons  are 

:i»ble.  by  their  rules,  to  bridge.    There's  a 

1-year  maximum  term  on  the  bigger  loans. 

.ot  1  cent  has  been  lost  in  ImmI  debts  In  the 

years  o(  operation.     Over  a  doeen  farms 

ive   already    been    kept     "In    the    family." 

a«nbership  Is  now  650,  with  a  potential  of 

rtr  &,000.    Assets  increased  60  percent  last 

eu.  are  close  to  •SOO.OOO  now. 

At     Minneapolis.      University      Lutheran 

iurch  of  Hope's  problems  of   parish  con- 

emUon  are  never  ending.    Many  members 

iorklng   for    the    State    university    have    to 

jinc  and  go  in  Job  advancement,  and  other 

ulsliloners  working  in  industry  are  on  the 

3ve  because  of  Industrial  ups  and  downs. 

iere.   the    more    common    types    of    credit 

.alon  loans  are  the  rule:  for  debt  consolida- 

.311.  automobllea,  appliances,  education,  va- 

jioDi,  medical  bills,  and  so  on. 

Putor  David  Preua  Is  highly  enthusiastic 

.3out  the  good   work  of   the  credit  union. 

■  ounger  parishioners  had  been  falling  prey 

)  "easy  payment"  plans,  resulting  In  per- 

.^osl  financial  messes  which  often  added  to 

!it  pastor's    counseling    load.      The    parish 

.-edit  union  has  helped  relieve  this  situation 

joilderably,  the  pastor  said.     A  few  gripes 

,i»ut  moneychangers    and    about    locating 

.ne  credit  union  office  In  the  education  tinlt 

I.'  the  church  building  have  evaporated. 

Organized  In   1960,  Hope  Church's  credit 

iolon  also  had  a  SO-percent  Increase  In  as- 

■fU  In  the  past  year,  and  was  recognized  by 

be  Minnesota  League  of  Credit  Unions  with 

ill  award  for  the  best  educational  program 

n  credit  unions  under  •100,CKX). 

Credit  union  loans  furnish  man;  poignant 

tit  histories.      Here   Is   one,   from   another 

rradlt  union: 

"Our  very  first  loan  was  most  interesting, 
saoe  It  required  a  series  of  refinancings  be- 
aoK  we  were  not  large  enough  to  handle 
::ie  needs  of  this  family  at  any  one  time, 
rhs  (amlly  was  the  victim  of  a  series  of 
"trious  Illnesses  and  mishaps  over  the  years. 
'  •  •  We  financed  their  obligations  to  the 
ruae  at  $4,000,  and  put  them  on  a  budget. 
Tile  plan  was  working  along  rather  success- 
ullj,  when  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  the 
suabasd  was  seriously  Injured  laat  year  on 
-be  Job,  which  ultimately  resulted  In  his 
xital  disability.  CUNA  Mutual  paid  oA  the 
balance,  and  to  us  tn  this  relatively  new 
:n(llt  union  this  was  without  doubt  the 
'towulng  success  story  of  our  career." 

HOW  TO  OEGANTZX  A  ClirDrT  CNJON 

A  congregation  Interested  In  organizing  a 
:ndlt  imlon  should  discuss  the  Idea  freely. 
Progrsss  Is  usually  more  rapid  If  one  of  the 
:tuin:h  organizations  takes  the  lead.  Keep 
^  mind  that  the  muttial  interest  and  oo- 
:>penitlon  of  lay  members  and  pastor  are  vital 
-0  success. 

Appoint  a  committee  to  gather  all  neces- 
«J7  Information.  It's  not  difficult  to  find  a 
•ew  Individuals  who  are  willing  to  contribute 
:ime  that's  needed  to  get  the  credit  union 
solo*  At  least  100  members  are  usually 
-xxuidered  a  minimum,  but  they  need  not 
iU  be  from  one  parish. 

Euct  deuils  are  easily  available.  Field 
^n  of  state  credit  uiUon  leagues  will  be 
Siad  to  come  and  explain  the  procedure.  For 
'  list  of  the  managing  directors  of  aU  State 
^t  union  leagues,  and  a  free  brochure, 
'"'«  to  Organlaatlon  Department,  Credit 
Juion  National  Association.  Post  Office  Box 
"I,  Madison,  Wis.,  63701. 

There  are  over  18  million  members  In 
^ly  30,000  credilT unions,  in  efwy  State 
•"»  province,  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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Many  of  them  ftinctlon  unsder  church  spon- 
sorship. Tour  parish,  too,  may  find  a  credit 
union  to  be  a  belpCtil  arm  of  t»t>therly  re- 
Bpoaslbllity. 


CXJXJRAOE   AND  STATESMANSHIP 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Hulett  C. 
Smith,  for  his  courage  and  statesmanship 
in  taking  a  firm  stand  to  control  strip 
mining.  In  a  statement  which  Governor 
Smith  made  on  March  8  to  his  task  force 
on  surface  mining,  he  sounded  a  clarion 
call  for  action,  placing  West  Virginia  in 
the  forefront  of  the  States  which  kre 
determined  to  regulate  and  control  this 
menace. 

Governor  Smith  has  recognized  that 
one  of  West  Virginia's  most  precious  nat- 
ural assets  is  her  natural  beauty — and  he 
has  taken  positive  steps  to  protect  that 
beauty.  The  jobs  of  the  people  who 
worit  in  the  strip  mines  are  important, 
but  not  nearly  as  important  as  protect- 
ing West  Virginia  against  the  ugly  scars 
which  have  defaced  our  hillsides  and  pol- 
luted streams,  encouraged  floods  as  top- 
soil  is  washed  away,  and  depressed  prop- 
erty values.    Governor  Smith  has  stated : 

This  must — and  will — stop. 

Governor  Smith  has  outlined  a  10- 
point  program  to  combat  this  men- 
ace. He  concluded  his  remarks  with  this 
statement : 

The  time  has  come  for  West  Virginia  to 
meet  this  obvious  problem  head  on.  Affirm- 
ative and  decisive  action  Is  Imperative  In 
our  coordinated  efforts  to  beautify  oiu  State, 
to  enter  the  competitive  field  of  tourist  de- 
velopment, to  create  a  better  and  healthier 
environment,  and  to  make  West  Virginia 
the  great  State  which  we  all  want. 

Nothing  which  Governor  Smith  has 
done  in  recent  months  has  rallied  so 
much  enthusiastic  support  as  his  state- 
ment on  strip  mining.  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  with  my  remarks  to  the  text  of 
Governor  Smith's  remarks  to  the  task 
force  on  surface  mining,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral editorials  from  West  Virginia  news- 
papers praising  Governor  Smith's  action: 

Exc^LPTB  or  PaEPAXro  RrMAXKs  st  Gov.  Hu- 
L»Tr  C.  Smith,  Mutino  or  Task  Poacx  ok 
Suaracx  Mnruta,  Tuxbdat,  Mabch  ft,  19M 
Thank  you  for  accepting  appointment  to 
this  task  force  on  surface  mining. 

This  is  our  first  meeting,  and  the  Job — the 
re&l  Job — is  Just  beginning.  The  work  that 
comes  from  this  task  force  in  the  months 
ahead  can  have  a  profound  effect  Mpon  the 
growth,  the  economy,  the  i^ipearance — la 
fact,  the  future  greatness  of  this  State. 

I  have  caUed  this  task  force  into  being 
for  one  reaaon:  to  bring  about  a  loag-rance 
solution  to  one  o<  the  most  serious  problems 
w»  face.  And  I  see  this  task  force  as  the  best 
vehicle  for  obtaining  a  compraikenslve  evalua- 
tion of  the  need  for  reform  of  our  surface 
mining  Imm. 


The  rape  of  West  Virginia  ha*  occurre4. 
This  Is  a  fact. 

And  in  a  sense,  this  meeting  is  a  long  past- 
dtie,  ex  post  facto  conference. 

For   more   years   than   we   care   to   admit.' 
West  Virginlaos  have  planned,  hoped,  pro- 
posed, suggested  and  wished  their  way  into  a 
state  of  virtual  inaction  In  regard  to  surface 
nvlning  damage. 

This  Is  not  a  blanket  Indictment.  Tliere 
are  wide  variations  to  this  problem.  There 
are  responsible  firms  and  individuals  that 
o«nply  with  present  statutes.  But  there  are 
far  too  Riiiny  who  have  operated  in  the  past, 
and  who  are  now  operating  on  the  borderline 
of  the  law. 

This  mtut — and  will — stop. 

The  devastation  of  the  terrain  came  from 
tinregulated  or  Inadequately  regulated  sur- 
face mining  of  coal  prior  to  peissage  of  our 
1963  law  Is  known  to  every  West  Virginian 
who  has  ever  gazed  at  our  once  beautiful, 
but  now  desecrated  mountains. 

Streams,  which  once  ran  pure  and  pro- 
vided sport  and  recreation  for  our  families, 
are  now  sterile  from  acid  pollution. 

The  likelihood  of  floods  Increases,  as  val- 
uable topsoil  la  removed,  and  laiKl.  will  not 
absorb  water.  Streams  are  further  polluted 
and  filled  with  sediment  because  ot  those 
losses  of  topeotl. 

The  value  of  land  for  agricultural  and  lum- 
bering purpoees.  In  a  State  where  agrlctUture 
and  timber  production  constitute  an  tm- 
p>ortant  part  of  the  economy,  is  destroyed. 

Property  values  are  impmired,  or  even 
wrecked. 

And  t>erhaps  as  Important  as  any  of  thee* 
is  the  fact  that  prtHniscuous  surface  "''"'"g 
strips  a  beautiful  State  of  Its  Inherent 
esthetic  values. 

Efforts  toward  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  are  handicapped. 

On  one  hand,  we're  expanding  our  parks 
program,  creating  new  tourist  attractions, 
and  making  new  accommodations  for  a 
growing  tourist  Industry. 

On  the  other,  we  are  permitting  the  crea- 
tion of  eyesores  that  should  be  alien  to  any 
State  committed  to  full-scale  tourist  pro- 
grams. This  Is  particularly  true  for  a  State 
that  has  won  national  honors  for  its  clean-up 
campaigns.  Our  elean-up  campaign  should 
be  extended  to  our  mountainsides,  as  well  as 
our  oocnmunltles  and  highways. 

West  Virginia  Is  not  Investing  (27  million 
in  a  major  peu-ks  expansion  program  Just  so 
familiee  and  visitors  can  look  upon  facNm- 
talns  of  gob  piles,  instead  of  hills  of  majesty. 

In  this,  as  in  any  oompetlttre  enterprtoe, 
we  must  not  only  promote,  bat  we  most  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  beauty  we  estoL 

How  did  all  this  happen? 

Many  people  may  not  remember,  for  mem- 
ories are  often  abort,  but  there  were  many 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  surfaoe  mining  in 
our  State — emd  good  ecoooimtc  ones  at  the 
time. 

There  was  a  war  to  be  won,  and  ooal  was 
a  major  source  of  energy  needed  to  provide 
power  for  oar  war  effort. 

Tbe  mining  industry  turned  to  surface- 
mined  ooal 

Winning  the  war  was  the  first  consldera- 
tSoo. 

tAnd  reclamation — the  practice  of  restor> 
tng  once-fertile  and  useful  land  to  Its  orig- 
inal condition — was  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. -^ 

This  was  one  of  the  prices  of  war. 

But  that  war  eiwled  30  years  ago.  And  la 
the  30  years  since,  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  this  enormotu  task  at  reclaiming 
damaged  land. 

The  reclamation  division  of  tnr  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources  estimates  that 
since  ths  beginning  of  snrfaoe  Biinlng  in 
West  Virginia,  approximately  192.000  acres  of 
our  land  have  been  dlstiurbed  by  this  proceas 
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Of   this  total,  only  about  50,000  acres  have 
been  successfully  reclaimed 

As  you  know,  under  present  State  law.  Arms 
that  wish  to  surface  mine  in  West  Virginia 
Orst  must  obtain  a  permit,  at  a  price  of  1100, 
from  the  department  of  mines.  In  addition, 
they  are  required  to  post  1160  bond  per  acre 
for  reclamation  purposes,  and  tSO  per  acre 
for  the  special  reclamation  fund.  The  (ISO 
bond  Is  returned  to  the  mining  company  If 
the  restoration  meets  requirements  set  up  by 
the  department  of  natural  resources.  The 
minimum  bond  posted  by  a  company  wish- 
ing to  surface  mine  must  be  (l.OOO. 

The  $30  fee  goes  Into  a  special  fund  used 
to  reclaim  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
that  were  disturbed  before  meaningful  min- 
ing laws  were  enacted  In  our  State. 

One  of  our  major  problems  arises  from  the 
fact  that  occasionally  an  operator  will  begin 
stirtace  mining  operations  without  obtaining 
•  permit  Only  when  confronted  by  a  min- 
ing Inspector  will  they  pay  the  permit  fee 
and  poet  the  necessary  bond  that  is  required. 
So  It  would  appear  that  many  of  our  diffi- 
culties are  due  ^  weaknesses  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  process  But  It  is  also  obvious 
that  the  entire  matter  of  surface  mining  In 
West  Virginia  must  be  carefully  examined. 
Therefore,  I  am  proposing  a  lO-polnt  pro- 
gram for  you  to  consider  as  you  go  about 
your  duties  on  this  task  force 

First,  I  ask  that  you  determine  whether 
a  preplanning  program  should  be  initiated  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  This  would  re- 
qxilre  new  legislation,  which  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  propose  should  you  recommend 
such  action.  Such  a  preplanitlng  system 
would  require  all  surface  mining  firms  to 
submit  a  detailed  plan  of  their  proposed 
operations  before  they  shove  the  first  spade- 
ful of  dirt  from  the  ground.  All  require- 
ments would  have  to  be  met  before  a  per- 
mit could  be  Issued 

Such  preplanning  should  include  three 
t:i\sic  provisions. 

First,  the  surface  mining  firms  would  de- 
iaU  how  much  stripping  they  would  plan 
to  do.  and  provide  a  timetable  for  reclanva- 
Uon. 

Second,  they  would  be  required  to  submit 
a  drainage  plan,  detailing  draining  opera- 
tions that  would  bring  about  the  least  pollu- 
tion possible. 

And  third,  they  would  be  required  to  spell 
out  their  plans  for  reclaiming  the  land  ooce 
the  mining  has  been  completed. 

Revised  plans  could  be  submitted,  should 
the  original  plan  change  once  the  mining 
operation  is  underway. 

Second,  I  am  asking  you  to  consider 
whether  each  State  agency  concerned  with 
surface  mining  should  have  the  authority 
to  stop  any  illegal  operation,  and,  if  the  sit- 
uation warrants,  authority  to  prosecute. 
Under  the  present  system,  two  departments 
of  State  government  and  one  Pederal  agency 
are  involved — the  department  of  mines,  the 
-lepartme;.:  of  natural  resources,  and  the 
St<4t^  soi;  conservation  district. 

.\!ong  this  line,  you  may  also  want  to  con- 
sider whether  West  Virginia  should  have  a 
total  reclamation  law.  Surface  miners  are 
not  the  only  ones  involved  in  these  projects. 
Oil  and  gas  companies,  lumbering  opera- 
tions, telephone  companies  and  others  often 
bscome  involved  in  work  that  disturbs  the 
land.  At  present,  there  is  no  law  that  re- 
quires reclamation  in  these  projects,  al- 
though most  of  the  firms  in  this  category 
have  displayed  an  admirable  desire  to  restore 
land  that  their  operations  have  disturbed. 
Y?t  If  a  firm  were  to  tear  up  the  land,  there 
s  not  a  statute  on  the  books  that  could 
make  It  reclaim  the  land. 

Third,  the  present  amount  of  bonds  pasted 
"•V  surface  miners  is  •150  per  dUturbed  acre. 
:  ma  asking  you  to  explore  whether  this  fe* 
should  be  changed.  Is  »150  adequate?  Will 
•  150  reclaim  areas  that  have  been  disturbed 
by  modem  mining  equipment,  especially  the 


larger  sized  shovels  that  dig  deeper  into  the 
soil  than  the  ordinary  mining  equipment 
used  when  this  law  went  Into  effect? 

Also,  you  may  wish  to  look  into  the  process 
of  bond  forfeiture,  and  whether  these  pro- 
cedures can  be  streamlined. 

Fourth,  the  100,000  acres  of  land  that  were 
distributed  by  surface  mining  before  enforc- 
Ible  laws  were  passed  are  In  need  of  con- 
tinued treatment.  Under  our  present  laws, 
the  (30  fee  required  for  issuance  of  a  permit 
Is  dedicated  to  this  purpose.  The  celling  on 
this  fund  Is  tQOO.OOO.  Some  of  this  money 
has  already  been  spent  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects. You  should  explore  whether  this  pro- 
gram should  continue  after  the  (900,000 
celling  Is  reached.  In  short,  will  $900,000  do 
the  Job? 

This  •900,000  celling  was  based  on  an  esti- 
mate that  there  were  approximately  30,000 
acres  of  'disturbed  and  unreclaimed  land  In 
this  State  before  the  most  recent  laws  were 
passed.  But  a  recent  survey  by  the  Dejjart- 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  shows  that  this 
figure  Is  more  than  three  times  that 
amount — In  excess  of  100.000  acres. 

F^fth.  I  ask  that  you  examine  the  staffing 
situation  In  both  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
You  are  to  determine  If  an  increase  in  staffs 
w()uld  Insure  more  effective  enforcement  of 
present  laws,  or  new  laws,  should  they  be 
enacted.  As  an  example,  there  are  over  2,000 
mines  in  this  State.  There  Is  only  one  per- 
son presently  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
overlooking  the  acid  mine  drainage  control 
programs  in  all  2.0O0  mines. 

Sixth.  I  ask  you  to  examine  the  feasibility 
of  West  Virginia  Joining  the  Interstate  min- 
ing compact.  This  compact  Is  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  uniform  reclamation 
programs  In  all  States  affected  by  surface 
mining,  and  Is  a  nonregulatory  body. 

Seventh,  I  ask  that  you  examine  present 
regulations  regarding  backfilling,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  high  wall  that  is  left 
after  a  surface-mining  project  is  completed. 
The  key  point  at  Issue  here  is  whether  such 
a  program  would  be  economically  feasible  in 
West  Virginia,  a  State  characterized  by  un- 
usually steep  terrain. 

Eighth,  in  the  general  field  of  mining,  you 
should  examine  whether  deep  mine  coal  op- 
erators should  have  the  responsibility  to  re- 
claim and  rehabilitate  areas  outside  of  the 
mine  that  are  disturbed  during  the  deep 
mining  process. 

This  would  include  whether  mine  tipples 
should  be  dismantled  once  the  operation  Is 
completed  All  across  this  State,  abandoned 
coal  mine  tipples  and  other  remnants  of  the 
mining  process  constitute  a  sorry  sight,  and 
are  detrimental  to  the  goals  of  our  clean-up 
program.  This  Is  a  particular  problem  In 
southern  West  Virginia. 

If  such  action  is  taken,  should  it  be  retro- 
active to  cover  those  firms  that  are  no  longer 
mining  a  particular  area,  but  whose  rusting 
tipples  remain  as  a  safety  and  health  hazard? 

Ninth,  I  ask  that  you  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  thdse  smelly,  obnoxious 
heaps  of  mine  refuse  known  as  "gob  piles." 
Those  gob  plies  are  health  hazards,  because 
they  pollute  the  air,  and  pollute  water  as  It 
travels  through  them  toward  our  streams. 
In  addition,  they  are  eyesores  we  don't  need. 

Some  companies  have  devised  methods  to 
get  around  this  problem  by  covering  this 
mining  refuse  with  a  layer  of  clay. 

You  should  examine  whether  legislation 
Is  needed  to  establish  proper  means  of  dis- 
posing of  mining  refuse. 

You  will  also  want  to  explore  Federal 
efforts  and  possibilities  in  this  regard.  The 
Federal  Government  has  already  set  up  a 
test  project  on  acid  mine  water  drainage, 
reclamation,  mine  sealing  and  gob  pUea  in 
thU  State. 

This  U  one  area  of  many  In  which  thers 
Is  an  urgent  sense  of  a  need  for  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 


Tenth.  I  realize  there  are  those  who  would 
advocate   the   total   abolishment   of  surfict 
mining  in  this  State.    You  may  also  wish  to 
look  into  this  possibUity.     But  I  would  n 
nUnd  you  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  iweii 
hood  of  a.lOO  West  Virginians  and  their  tvni 
lies,  and  an  Industry  which  produces  u  au. 
lion  tons  of  coal  a  year,  so  one  can  see  how 
important  this  industry  can  be  to  our  8t»tt 

Surface  mining  is  also  an  Important  sourr. 
of  ux  revenue,  so  the  long-range  econom 
Impact  must  be  taken  into  conslderatloii. 

Nevertheless.  It  must  not  make  its  contx; 
bution — no  matter  how  great — at  the  « 
pense  of  our  other  natural  assets  and  tt 
sources. 

These  are  the  10  areas  in  which  I  ssk  thk 
you  concentrate  your  efforts.  However  i  a 
not  want  you  to  feel  tied  to  these  10  polnv 
I  want  you  to  feel  free  to  examine  whaterf 
you  want  In  this  general  field  of  surlsc- 
mining. 

What  this  task  force  should  do,  then  :: 
make  a  total  evaluation  of  the  present  proc 
ess  of  surface  mining  in  West  Virginia  I 
new  laws  are  needed,  or  If  improvement*  c» 
be  made  within  the  framework  of  our  prtser, 
laws,  this  should  be  very  clearly  pointed  our 

Once  you  have  met  with  leaders  In  and  ou 
of  the  mining  Industry,  with  leaders  In  agr; 
culture,  conservation,  community  develop 
ment.  and  other  elements  of  the  Slate'i  ecoc 
omy;  once  you  have  examined  our  Sute 
laws;  once  you  have  decided  whether  thtw 
laws  are  adequate  or  antiquated;  once  yov 
have  decided  If  there  is  room  for  a  morr 
strict  enforcement  of  present  laws — in  shor: 
once  you  have  examined  the  whole  scope  o; 
this  complex  problem,  then  I  will  expect  ymr 
report. 

As  I  said,  this  is  no  easy  task. 

But  you  will  have  the  full  cooperation  o' 
State  government  as  you  undertake  thew 
efforts. 

The  time  has  come  for  West  Virginia  u 
meet  this  obvious  problem  head  on.  Afflnni- 
tlve  and  decisive  action  Is  imperative  In  ou' 
coordinated  effort  to  beautify  our  State,  u 
enter  the  competitive  field  of  tourist  develop 
ment,  to  create  a  better  and  healthier  er, 
vlronment.  and  to  make  West  Virginia  th< 
great  State  which  we  all  want. 

(From    the    Charleston    (W.    Va )    Oasettt 
Mar.  10. 19M1 
Smith  Should  Kxkp  Idea  or  Outuwims 
Stkip  Mures 

It  was  a  rare  piece  of  atatemanahlp  if 
llvered  In  Governor  Smith's  finest  hour  I 
was  a  courageous  speech,  unpadded  vixi 
platitudes,  free  of  wlshy-washlness  and  bulf 
Ing  with  the  rewards  of  research  anc 
thought. 

It  also  was  bard  to  believe.  Smith  stooo 
there  In  a  committee  room  in  the  Stau 
Capitol  and  declared  that  West  Virginia  bac 
been  raped  by  strip  miners.  He  asked  fof 
careful  study,  to  be  followed  by  recommenda 
tlons  for  laws  and  regulations  that  wouK 
help  correct  the  evil. 

In  stronger  language  than  any  Governor 
had  dared  use  before,  he  said  he  realliw 
that  some  persons  would  advocate  tott 
abolishment  of  strip  mining.  This  Is  s  po« 
slbillty  that  could  be  explored,  he  suggested 

To  his  credit,  the  Governor  mlnimiM^ 
glorlflcaUon  of  those  strippers  who  actuall) 
obey  the  law,  pay  their  taxes  and  employ  mer 
who  have  families. 

He  dwelled  instead  on  the  devasUUon  and 
lack  of  reclamaUon,  He  stirred  vlsionf  »•' 
green  hllU  and  clear  waters  known  by  prt^^ 
ous  generations  and  ruined  by  the  sUlp  mln 
Ing  Industry.  He  aroused  hope  that  tho«« 
visions  can  become  real  again,  within  reason- 
able limitations. 

How  long,  oh  how  long,  have  the  peopl* 
of  West  Virginia  waited  for  thU  kind  of  talk 
from  their  Oovsmor  and  others  in  respon- 
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ittae  public  positions  of  leadership?  There 
u  only  one  answer:  too  long. 

Tbe  Governor's  tmprecedented  25-mlnute 
t^dj-BM  was  delivered  at  the  first  meeting 
g(  hi*  new  task  force  on  surface  mining  a  37- 
g^abti  group  that  include  reprssenta- 
UTti  of  the  coal  Industry,  government,  labor, 
conservation  organizations  and  other 
interests. 

Be  outlined  a  10-potnt  sttidy  program  that 
embraces  evaluation  of  results  under  the 
present  strip  mining  law  and  examination 
al  the  laws  and  practices  In  other  States. 
Ifi  a  challenging  program  that  will  require 
complete  dedication  by  the  task  force. 

Possible  pitfalls  are  Immediately  In  evi- 
dence. 

One  la  the  simple  fact  that  another  of 
a  diagtwtlngly  long  list  of  State  studies  must 
be  undertaken  before  anything  can  be  rec- 
anuneoded,  much  leas  done. 

Another  is  that  all  of  the  study  under  the 
ran,  followed  by  the  writing  of  perfect  sets 
of  iawa  and  regulations,  won't  solve  West 
Vlrgtnta'8  strip  mining  problem — unless  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  enforcement, 

■nforcement  invariably  meatm  more  In- 
Mstlgatcn,  a  bigger  and  better  qualified 
■taff.    It  means  more  money. 

There  are  those  who  believe  West  Virginia 
has  Just  as  good  a  strip  mining  law  as  any 
State  in  the  Nation.  If  it  could  be  enforced. 
If  there  were  a  larger  and  better  paid  staff 
o(  enforcement  officers. 

Some  officials  In  high  places  have  jxklnted 
out  that  the  1963  West  Virginia  statute  few 
control  of  strip  mining  is  a  model  law,  often 
rtcommended  for  study  by  other  States. 
Thej  say  It  compares  favorably  with  highly 
touted  taws  In  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania. 

It'i  hoped  the  studies  suggested  by  Smith 
can  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  and  that 
tptci&c  new  laws.  If  needed,  will  get  through 
the  legislature  no  later  than  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Governor  should  never 
Let  go  of  a  realization  he  has  permitted  to 
ilavQ  In  his  mind.  It  Is  an  Intriguing  Idea 
often  espoused  by  ardent  conservationists. 
loiDewhat  silly  lovers  of  beauty  and  plain 
ptople  who  have  grown  eye  weary  of  seeing 
ersaores  on  the  mountains.  It  may  be  ex- 
presed  this  way : 

Strip  mining  In  ravaged  Weet  VlrignU 
ihould  be  outlawed. 

If  Smith  ever  gets  around  to  making  that 
kind  of  recommendation  for  instant  strip 
mlBs  control,  he  will  certainly  be  well  em- 
barked on  the  road  to  national  fame  and  re- 
election. 

(From  the  Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  News. 
Mar.  18.  1966) 
Oovtmoa  Siuth  Picks  Uf  Hot  Ooal  Isbdk 
Governor  Smith,  the  News  fetfs,  is  to  be 
•ongratulated   for    taking   the    Inltl&Uve    on 
the  atrlpmlne  Issue. 

Pur  "more  years  than  we  car*  to  admit."  as 
*e  Governor  put  it  In  a  recent  speech, 
"««  Virginians  have  planned,  hoped,  pro- 
!*•«>  auggmrted  and  wUbed  their  way  into 
a  itato  of  virtual  inaction  In  regard  to  sur- 
lace  mining  damage." 

A»  a  result,  there  are  143.000  acres  at 
wip^-over  land  In  need  of  reclamaUon  In 
™»  Bute  with  no  Inunedlate  prospect  of 
™^    restoration,     and     more     thousands 

^^  If  the  Governor  makes  good  his 
f^^.  will  be  Changed.  To  that  end  a 
"«  '<«•  assigned  the  responefljlllty  wUl 
ul  1  '!*r'  ^^  oonsldsratton  by  the  time 
»•  l^flsiature  assembles  next  Jiknuary.  we 
"^«ursd.  concrete  reooauneodatlooa. 
^^ng  the  appearance  of  these  reoom- 
2^«»on«,  It  te  possible  only  to  applaud 
^  «^!!"'*''  'x**^*  In  bringing  out  into 
^^n^J"^  ""^  ^  *»"  predeoesKM 
•"ve  been  disposed  to  sweep  under  tbe  rug. 


It  remains  to  be  seen  wtMit  tbc  task  force 
nnmes  op  with.  It  has  aone  excellent  ex- 
amples and  the  benefit  of  spadrwork  done  In 
oar  DAt^boring  atsrtea.  i^us  the  trend  of  a 
powerful  public  optnloa  going  for  it.  Botii 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Peiuieylv&nla  have  up- 
dated their  surface  mining  laws  of  late,  fit- 
ting them  with  new  and  sharper  seta  ot 
teeth.  Carrying  the  idea  a  etep  ftu^her,  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  appears  on  the 
verge  of  esiactlng  a  law  writing  the  prlndpie 
ot  surface  property  protection  from  subsi- 
dences Into  the  mining  regulations. 

Ooal  mining  Is  Important  to  the  economies 
ot  mil  three  States,  perhaps  relatively  more 
so  In  West  Virginia  than  In  either  of  her 
neighbors.  It  Is  necessary,  then,  that  i>oth- 
Ing  be  done  to  hamper  coal  production 
unneceeeaniy.  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
surface  or  deep-mine  extraction.  But  the 
pubUc  welfare  is  parajnount  to  that  of  any 
Individual  Industry.  And  public  welfare 
demands  both  that  the  owner  ot  surface 
property  be  protected  from  damage  resulting 
from  the  renx>vaj  ot  another  man's  property 
In  the  form  of  coal  which  may  He  beneath  It, 
and  that  the  whole  surface  be  protected 
from  despoimg  where  tbc  coal  U  removed 
by  stripping. 

If  the  Governor  and  his  task  force  oome 
up  with  a  measure  capable  of  protecting  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  pajtles  Involved 
In  this  matter — the  whole  public  on  the  one 
hand,  the  coal  industry  on  the  other — they 
will  merit  the  support  of  all  right-thinking 
citizens. 

The  issue  very  well  may  become  one  ot 
the  moet  important  before  the  1967  legisla- 
ture. 

[From  the  Point  Pleasant  (W,  Va.)  Register, 

Mar.  18,  19M| 

UOLT  Scaas  on  the  LiaKOECAPs 

Governor  Smith  is  to  be  commended  for 
bis  forthright  declaration  on  the  need  for 
West  Virginia  to  take  new  firm  steps  to  deal 
with  the  strip  mine  problem. 

In  the  strongest  speech  ever  made  against 
the  ugly  effects  of  strip  mining.  Governor 
Smith  told  his  new  task  force  on  surface 
mining.  "Tbe  rape  of  West  Virginia  has 
occurred." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  State  has  a  $37 
million  park  expansion  program  underway 
while  permitting  the  creation  of  eyesores  by 
strip  mining  The  State  isn't  Investing  In 
the  parks  fM-ogram  Just  so  tourists  can  look 
up  at  the  mountains  and  see  gob  piles,  he 
added. 

The  task  force  on  surface  mining  will  study 
the  whole  scope  of  the  problem  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  legislature.  Gov- 
ernor Smith  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 
that  there  are  those  who  advocate  total  abol- 
ishment of  strip  mining  in  the  State.  He  said 
the  task  force  could  look  Into  this  aspect  If 
It  so  desired. 

Despite  all  of  the  talk  about  the  evlU  of 
strip  mining  In  West  Virginia  over  many 
years  the  record  shows  that  there  has  been 
more  dialog  than  action.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  strip  mining  in  West  Virginia  during 
World  War  II,  approximately  192,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  dlstiu-bed  by  the  industry. 
Of  that  total,  approxtmatdy  50.000  acres  have 
been  reclaimed.  This  la  a  sorry  record 
indeed. 

The  whol;  country  has  gone  on  a  beautl- 
Acatlon  binge  today  and  it  would  be  tragic 
for  West  Virginia  to  allow  the  ugly  scars  of 
strip  mining  to  remain  unattended.  This 
State  has  been  blessed  with  some  of  nature's 
most  beautiful  scenery  and  we  have  been 
neglectful  In  protecting  this  great  asset.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  Governor's  task  force 
win  not  shirk  Its  duty.  Where  bold  action  U 
required  we  must  have  It. 


IFrom    the    Huntington    (W.    Va.)    Heralrd- 

Adverttser,  Mar.  13,  1966) 

Trosk  Wcsr  Vdhrkia  Hnx«  On-meo 

Ormgoiox  Attcmtidm 

(By  John  W.  Olancy) 
"Oh,  those  West  VlrglnU  hUls. 

How  unchanged  they  seem  to  stand 
With   their  summits    pointed   skyward 

To  the  Great  Almighty's  Land. 
Many  changes  I  can  see. 

Which   my   heart  with  sadness  fills. 
But   no  chaxkgee  can   be  noticed 
In  those  West  Virginia  hiUs." 

Look  again.  There  hare  been  some 
changes. 

Nearly  150,000  once  green  acres  have  been 
ripped  open  by  strip  mine  shovels  and  left 
yawning  skyward  since  the  State's  song  was 
written  In  1879. 

As  Gov.  Hulett  C,  Smith  puts  It :  "Tbt  rape 
of  West  Virginia  has  occurred." 

The  Governor  has  pledged  to  stop  Irre- 
sponsible strip  mine  operators  who  are  rav- 
aging the  State  under  a  weak  surface  mining 
law. 

Re  has  charfKl  a  task  force  on  surface 
mining  with  the  Job  of  studying  the  present 
law  and  making  recommendations  for  its  re- 
form. On  this  blue  ribbon  panel  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal  Industry,  legislators, 
conservationists,  wildlife  enthusiasts,  labor, 
garden  clubs,  and  agriculture.  Its  chairman 
is  David  C.  CaUaghan.  the  Governor's 
administrative  assistant. 

"I  have  asked  this  task  force  to  come  up 
with  a  more  comprehensive  law  than  we  now 
have — one  that  will  prevent  future  damage 
and  one  that  will  clean  up  past  mistakes," 
the  Governor  said. 

How  strong  a  law  does  he  want? 

"I  will  support  whatever  recommendations 
this  group  comes  up  with.  If  they  recom- 
mend doing  away  with  strip  mining  alto- 
gether, well  do  It.  If  they  want  strip  min- 
ing on  a  restricted  area  basis,  we  can  con- 
alder  that,"  be  said  in  an  Interview, 

It's  not  likely  the  task  force  will  recom- 
mend abolishing  an  Industry  which  employs 
2.100  West  Virginians  and  pays  State  taxes  on 
11  million  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

However,  the  Governor  will  get  strong  rec- 
ommendations from  some  of  his  task  force 
members; 

"I  think  we  stxould  have  a  law  equal  in 
scope  to  the  new  Kentucky  legialatlon."  said 
Grover  C.  Little,  Jr..  State  president.  Izaak 
Walton  League's  1.450  members. 

"We  mttst  take  action  to  save  our  State  and 
land."  Insists  Mrs.  C.  Manning  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  7.719-member  West  Virginia 
State  Garden  Clubs. 

"I  am  In  full  accordance  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's wishes."  said  Joseph  N.  Bowenmaster, 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  WUdllfe  Fed- 
eration. "Unscrapnlous  operators  are  de- 
stroying wildlife  habitats  and  their  food  and 
polluting  oar  streams  and  killing  our  fish." 
The  federation  has  11,000  members, 

Callaghan  also  expects  the  panel  to  come 
up  with  potent  recommendations: 

"It  will  take  a  fairly  strong  bill  to  do  every- 
thing the  Governor  would  like  to  see  done," 
he  said. 

He  cited  the  present  $37  million  park  ex- 
pansion program  the  State  is  engaged  In  and 
said  devastated  lands  around  them  must  be 
reclaimed  before  tourists  can  be  attracted. 

Smith  asked  his  task  force  to  complete  the 
study  and  to  make  recommendations  to  him 
this  fall  before  the  legislature  meets  In  Jan- 
uary of  19fl7, 

The  present  strip  mine  law  passed  ^tist  3 
years  ago  Is  a  weak  sister  stacked  np  against 
the  bolder  legislation  other  States  are  now 
passing. 

A  firm  wishing  to  surface  mine  In  West 
Virginia  obtains  a  permit  for  $100  from  the 
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department  of  mlnea.  It  muat  alao  poet  a 
1150  bond  p«r  acre  vlth  a  (LOOO  minimum 
to  Insure  fundi  for  revegetatlng  and  re- 
claiming the  land.  The  bond  Is  returned  to 
the  Arm  If  the  department  of  natural  re- 
sources approves  restoration  methods.  An 
additional  130  per  acre  goes  Into  a  special 
fund  used  to  reclaim  acreage  spoiled  before 
the  law  was  passed. 

The  great  weakness  In  the  law  Is  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  preplanning  require- 
ments. This  is  the  heart  of  Kentucky's  new 
legislation  which  will  become  effective  In 
June.  It  requires  all  surface  mining  firms 
to  submit  minutely  detailed  plans  of  pro- 
posed operations  Including  reclamation  steps 
to  be  carried  out. 

Governor  Smith  Is  willing  to  ask  for  nec- 
<>uary  legislation  to  require  preplanning, 
should  the  task  force  recommend  It. 

"This  Is  the  heart  of  our  law."  says  Elmore 
C.  Graham,  director  of  the  Kentucky  Divi- 
sion of  Strip  Mining.  "An  operator  must 
show  us  exactly  what  he  proposes  to  do  be- 
fore we  Issue  him  a  permit." 

Any  Kentucky  strip  mine  operator  who 
does  not  carry  out  bis  operation  as  outlined 
win  b«  subject  to  a  suspension  of  his  permit 
and  prosecution  In  the  courts. 

Kentucky  also  has  150,000  acres  which  need 
reclamation  and  is  presently  restoring  about 
2.000  acres  yearly,  Graham  said.  The  State's 
new  law  is  considered  second  only  to  Penn- 
sylvania's In  toughness. 

Governor  Smith  suggested  preplanning 
might  Include: 

1.  A  detailed  plan  showing  how  much 
Btrlpplng  a  firm  plans  to  do  along  with  a 
timetable  for  reclamation. 

2.  A  plan  detailing  drainage  operations  to 
minimize  pollution. 

3  Detailed  proposals  for  reclaiming  the 
land  once  the  operation  Is  underway. 

The  Oovernor  also  asked  the  panel  to  con- 
sider suspeiulon  and  prosecution  procedures. 

He  requested  the  task  force  determine 
whether  or  not  the  »1S0  per  acre  bond  fee  Is 
adequate.  Kentucky's  fee  Is  9100  to  $500 
with  a  minimum  of  12,000. 

He  also  questioned  whether  the  (30  fee 
used  to  reclaim  previously  pillaged  acreage 
is  adequate : 

"The  celling  on  thU  fund  U  tQOO.OOO. 
Some  of  this  money  has  already  been  spent 
on  reclamation  projects.  You  should  con- 
sider whether  this  program  should  continue 
after  the  »900.000  celling  is  reached." 

The  $000,000  llmltaUon  was  based  on  an 
early  estimate  of  30.000  acres  of  disturbed 
and  unreclaimed  land  in  the  State  when  It  Is 
actually  somewhere  between  lOO.OOO  and  150,- 
000  acres. 

He  proposed  an  examination  be  made  of 
the  staffing  situation  In  the  department  of 
mines  and  the  department  of  natural  re- 
sources, both  presently  concerned  with  en- 
forcing surface  mimng  regulations.  One 
man  Is  now  responsible  for  Inspecting  the 
acid  mine  drainage  control  programs  of  some 
3,000  mines. 

The  panel  will  also  look  Into  whether  deep 
mine  coal  operators  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  reclaiming  and  rehablUUUng  areas 
outside  mines  which  they  disturb. 

"I  ask  that  you  look  into  the  possibility  of 
controlling  those  smelly,  obnoxious  heaps  of 
nUne  refuse  known  as  gob  piles."  Ttie  Oov- 
•mor  called  them  health  hazards,  polluting 
the  >ur  and  water  as  well  as  being  eyesores 
■*»  .1  ■!.  -.  need. 

-•^leruDers  of  the  task  force  found  Oovernor 
Smith  s  charge  M  forceful  and  frank. 

"For  more  years  than  we  care  to  admit 
West  Virginians  have  planned,  hoped  pro- 
posed, suggestsd,  and  wished  their  way  mto 
a  state  of  virtual  InacUon  In  regard  to  sur- 
face mining  damage,"  he  told  them.  He  said 
this  must  and  will  stop. 


Smith  hopes  his  remarks  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  blanket  Indictment  of  the  strip 
mine  industry: 

"There  are  responsible  firms  and  Individ- 
uals that  comply  with  present  sUtut««.  But 
there  are  far  too  many  who  have  operated 
In  the  past,  and  who  are  now  operating  on 
the  borderline  of  the  law." 

He  blamed  most  of  the  spoilage  on  the  war 
effort  when  winning  the  conflict  was  the  first 
consideration  and  land  reclamation  only  a 
secondary  concern. 

"But  that  war  ended  20  years  ago.  And 
in  the  20  years  since,  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  this  enormous  task  of  reclaiming 
damaged  land." 

The  Oovernor  feels  the  time  has  come  for 
West  Virginia  to  meet  the  strip-mine  prob- 
lem head  on. 

He  is  calling  for  "affirmative  and  decisive 
action."  This  is  Imperative,  he  says.  If  West 
Virginia  is  to  become  the  great  State  "which 
we  all  want." 

Vacation  farms  last  year  received  an  aver- 
age of  eight  Inquiries  from  listings  In  the 
State  farm  vacation  folder  alone.  Farms 
reported  from  1  to  50  visitors  each,  except 
for  one  heavily  visited  vacation  farm.  It 
would  have  competed  In  visitors  and  Income 
with  some  of  our  finest  resorts,  according  to 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Ous  Douglass. 
Farms  averaged  (216  In  vacation  Income, 
but  the  amount  ranged  from  $36  to  $800  per 
farm. 

Fifty-six  farms  registered  In  the  1965  farm 
vacation  program,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  66  to 
70  will  take  part  this  year. 

"We  believe  this  effort  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  opportunities  to  show  off  our  innate 
hospitality,  as  well  as  to  upgrade  Income  of 
our  attractive  rural  areas,"  Douglass  com- 
mented. He  said  vacationers  generally  have 
had  great  praise  for  the  program. 

A  person  to  whom  4-H  Club  work  has  been 
a  guiding  light  U  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Brown,  of 
Milton.  She  was  named  one  of  the  1965 
State  winners  In  the  4-H  alumni  recognition 
program  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

She  received  a  burnished  coppyer  plaque 
mounted  on  walnut  from  the  Olln  Mathle- 
son  Chemical  Corp..  the  alumni  program 
sponsor  for  13  years.  The  national  program 
honors  former  4-H'ers  who  are  community 
leaders  for  both  youth  and  adult  groups  and 
who  are  successful  in  their  chosen  careers. 
Mrs.  Brown  Is  a  home  economics  teacher 
at  Milton  Junior  High  School  and  adviser  to 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America.  "My 
club  work  was  so  rewarding  that  by  the  time 
I  reached  college  age  I  had  decided  to  be  a 
4-H  Club  agent,"  she  said.  She  chose  col- 
lege courses  related   to  the  field. 

During  her  10  years  In  4-H  In  Cabell 
County,  the  former  Yvonne  Spurlock  was  a 
national  recreation  award  winner,  an  all- 
star  and  a  member  of  the  University  4-H 
Club.  She  was  Wayne  County  extension 
agent  and  assisted  with  music  and  recreation 
classes  at  4-H  camps.  She  is  all-star  life 
membership  chairman   In   the  county. 

After  marriage  and  two  children,  she  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  at  Marshall  Uni- 
versity. She  earned  her  B.S.  degree  at  West 
Virginia  University. 

Pike  County  agricultural  agencies  or- 
ganized a  countywide  tree-planting  pro- 
gram     The    1966   goal    Is    1    million   trees. 

Program  officers  are:  Mlllls  Newsome, 
chairman:  Mason  Morrison,  vice  chairman, 
and  David  Gillespie,  secretary.  Committees 
are:  Olen  McDowell,  Walter  Ellison,  Tommy 
Taylor,  James  Foster,  Mason  Morrison,  pub- 
licity; Herman  Gillen,  Tommy  Taylor.  Mlllis 
Newsome.  Mason  Morrison,  Oscar  Howard 
W.  D.  Williams,  Oliver  Hall,  tree  orders: 
W.  D.  Williams.  Oliver  HaU,  Ray  Bevlns,  John 
Griffith.  Olllen.  delivery. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EAR' 
WARREN 
Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  n,^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hous, 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  rt 
marks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matte' 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    la  thcr^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat 
urday,  March   19.  the  Chief  JusUce  o 
the   United   States  celebrated  his  75i^ 
birthday.    I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  i 
this  remarkable  man. 

Earl  Warren  had  compiled  a  disUn 
gulshed  record  before  he  ever  came  u 
the  Supreme  Court  In  October  of  195? 
As  district  attorney  In  my  home  counh 
In  California,  and  as  Governor  of  thf 
State  of  California  for  11  years,  his  rec- 
ord and  his  r.ccompllshments  were  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  most  men  for  a 
lifetime.  His  widespread  and  bipartisar 
support  at  the  polls  during  his  thref 
terms  as  Governor  was  clear  evidence  o! 
the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  hf 
was  regarded  by  the  people  of  Callfomii 
But  Earl  Warren  will  best  be  remem- 
bered for  his  courageous  service  to  ou: 
country  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

No  dozen  years  in  our  history  have 
seen  a  Court  plunge  so  vigorously  Into  the 
great  legal  and  constitutional  Issues  of 
our  time. 

When  Chief  Justice  Warren  came  to 
the  Court,  racial  segregaUon,  thinly 
grulsed  under  the  veil  of  "separate  but 
equal,"  had  plagued  our  land  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.^  The  Warren 
Court  struck  down  the  myth  that  "sepa- 
rate" could  mean  "equal."  in  the  his- 
toric school  decisions  of  1954. 

When  Chief  Justice  Warren  came  to 
the  Court,  gross  Inequities  In  State  ap- 
portionment existed  and  were  permitted 
under  the  guise  that  they  lay  beyond 
Federal  judicial  jurisdiction.  The  War- 
ren Court  ruled  firmly  that  these  prac- 
tices violated  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  and  that,  accordingly,  the  Court 
did  have  jurisdiction. 

The  Warren  Court  ruled  that  viola- 
tions of  the  fourth  amendment,  pertain- 
ing to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  at 
the  State  level,  could  not  be  permitted 
out  of  deference  to  "State  rights,"  and 
it  dealt  firmly  and  fairly  with  church- 
state  relations  in  the  public  schools. 

Prof.  Fred  Rodel.  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  In  a  recent  article  In  the  New 
York  Times,  described  Earl  Warren  ai 
being  squarely  In  the  bold,  activist  tradi- 
tion of  John  Marshall.  In  the  same 
article.  Professor  Rodel  pointed  out  that 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  "deep  respect  for 
the  dignity  and  the  equal  rights  of  every 
human  being  is  probably  the  top  tool  id 
his  arsenal,  the  essence  of  his  influence, 
the  crux  of  his  credo," 

Professor  Rodel  rates  Earl  Warren  as 
the  greatest  Chief  Justice  in  our  Nation's 
history,  and  I  would  like  to  add  my  full 
concurrence  with  this  conclusion. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
indeed  been  fortunate  to  have  this  great 
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3U^  In  their  highest  Judicial  post.  We 
»ish  him  many  more  years  of  active 
public  service. 

I  enclose  the  article  by  Professor 
Rodel,  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
times  magazine  of  March  13.  as  a 
further  tribute  to  this  remarkably  able 
and  dedicated  American: 
Ptom  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  Mar. 
13.  1»«6| 

.\s  THK  Cvjxr   JusTTci    REACHxa   His   76th 
Buthday  The««  la  LrrrLs  Doubt  That  It 
Is  TRS  Eaal  Wauuln  Cocst 
(ByFredRodeU) 

To  the  Blrchers  and  cburchers, 

Esrl  Warren 
Heads  a  Court  only  fit  for 

sbhorrln'; 
As  he  hunches  up  there 
Like  a  big  grl2a;ly  bear. 

They're  convinced   he's   the  bear  that  Is 
foreign." 

Nor  Is  It  the  Blrchers  and  cburchers  alone 
«bo  have,  for  some  years  now.  been  chuck- 
iQ|  brickbau  at  the  big.  bluff,  friendly  14th 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  at 
Uie  Court  which  he  has  finally  come  to  lead 
ujwsrd  the  deeply  democratic  and  Uber- 
urUn  ends  he  has  long  believed  In.  Thus. 
the  Harvard  Law  School's  Prof.  Paul  Freund, 
dlKiple  of  the  late  Felix  Frankfurter,  has 
jaused  the  Warren  Court  of  "a  tendency  to 
sikke  broad  principles  do  service  for  specific 
problems  that  demand  differentiation,  a 
'.eodency  toward  overbroadness  that  is  not 
in  augury  of  enduring  work."  Tbus,  Barry 
joldwster  recently  intoned:  "Of  all  three 
anncbes  of  government,  today's  Supreme 
Court  U  the  least  faithful  to  the  constltu- 
Uonsl  tradition  of  limited  government  and 
■J>  the  principle  of  legitimacy  in  the  exer- 
dje  of  power."  Thup.  a  former  frankfurter 
^w  clerk,  now  teaching  at  Tale,  has  wailed: 
The  Court  seems  to  lack  a  sense  of  the  lim- 
;»aon»  of  the  institution,  a  sense  of  what 
:t  an  do  single  handedly.  If  It  tries  to  take 
jn  too  much  all  at  once.  It  will  only  under- 
ailne  public  confidence  and  damage  Its  ef- 
-ecOTeness"  More  bluntly,  and  certainly 
m  evasively,  a  group  that  stretches  from 
wuihem  racLsU  to  scared  State  legislators 
voUtUe  old  ladles  with  Reds  under  their  beds 
ind  tennis  shoes  at  the  ready,  has  been 
^hinting  for  several  years:  "Impeach  Earl 
"uwn" 

If  that  sturdy  Callfornlan— that  one-time 
*»1  prosecutor,  district  attorney,  State  at- 
vmey  general,  three-term  Governor  and  de- 
retted  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Vlce-Preslden- 
7—1*  bothered  by  any  of  this  hullabaloo,  he 
Joes  not  show  it.  As  he  celebrates  this  week 
"J"  75th  birthday,  he  seems  more  mellow, 
»w  gently  sure  of  himself,  more  Immune 
»  sideline  criticism  than  ever  before. 

>*»ybe  he  remembers  that  no  leas  a  critic 
~°  Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  of  John 
wihaii  and  his  Court:  "An  opinion  is  hud- 
iW  up  In  conclave,  perhaps  by  a  majority 
'  one,  delivered  as  If  unanimous,  and  with 
■M  aient  acquiescence  of  lasy  or  timid  asso- 
i*"*.  by  a  crafty  Chief  Judge,  who  sophlstl- 
^t«i  the  law  to  his  mind,  by  the  turn  of  his 
3f  '***>nlng  "— and  that  Marshall  is  known 
miTenally  today  as  "the  great  Chief  Jus- 
«  Surely  Ean  Warren  knows  that  his 
''^conduct  of  the  Court  is  squarely  in  the 
^ly  actlvut  tradition  of  John  Marshall— 
Z?^**  ^^°^  bookish  folk  who  purport  to 
;^  John  Marshall,  long  dead,  whUe  re- 
"«J«hlng  a  very  live  Earl  Warren  for  not  re- 
^««ng  their  own  anemic,  academic,  and 
«-f»ding  philosophy  of  "JudlcUl  self-re- 
3„  Tk  ""*  ^contradicting  and  fooUng  none 
'"•  themselves. 

^wntTMt  to  his  pretenuously  profe.- 

r^  ueiractors,  such  as  one  who  bewailed 

warren  "never  had  an  abstract  thought 


In  all  his  life" — a  comment  Intended  as  an 
Insult  but  perhape  a  tribute  to  Warren's 
realism — the  Ctolef  Jtistloe  Is  not  one  for  self- 
delusion.  He  is  well  aware  of  his  own 
strengths  and  disarming  about  what  many 
might  deem  bis  weaknesses. 

He  has  long  conceded  that  he  makes  no 
claim  to  being  an  intellectual  in  the  look-lt- 
up-ln-the-Ubrary  sense  that  characteriaee 
many  of  his  colleagues.  Indeed,  his  first 
great  and  famous  school  desegregation  opin- 
ion, BTown  V.  Board,  of  Education,  was  almost 
urLlque  In  Its  offhand  dismissal  of  moun- 
tains of  legal  and  historical  research  from 
both  sides  and  in  Its  pragmatic  dependence 
on  the  present-day  results  of  separate 
schools. 

When,  as  so  often,  Warren  bends  bis  bulk 
over  the  High  Bench  to  ask  some  prosecutor, 
defending  an  appealed  conviction  with  cita- 
tions and  precedents  and  principles,  "Yes, 
yes — ^but  were  you  fair?"  the  fairness  he 
refers  to  Is  no  Jurisprudential  abstraction. 
It  relates  to  such  practical  matters  as  meth- 
ods of  arrest,  questioning  of  svispects,  police 
conduct,  trial  tactics — matters  which  Warren 
understands  as  Intimately  as  when  he  him- 
self was  doing  the  prosecuting  back  in 
Alameda  County.  Calif..  40-odd  years  ago. 
In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation 
with  me.  the  Chief  expanded  on  his  nonlntel- 
lectual.  unabetract  slant  toward  the  Job  of 
Judging  and  stressed  some  of  the  more  posi- 
tive facets  of  his  phUoeophy.  He  does  not 
consider  himself,  he  said,  much  of  a  much- 
ness OS  a  writer:  several  brethren — un- 
named^ — were  more  facile  with  words.  What 
he  carte  about  are  results,  and  preferably 
unanimous  or  near-unanimous  results,  rather 
than  fine  or  fancy  phrases  which  may  trigger 
dlEsents.  It  is  not  too  hard  to  guess  that 
both  the  first  desegregation  decision  and  the 
second  ("with  all  deliberate  speed"),  a  year 
later,  were  worked  over  and  over  in  their 
wording  by  Warren  in  cn-der  not  to  lose  a  sin- 
gle vote — although  Warren,  of  course,  did  not 
tell  me  this,  nor  did  I  ask  him. 

And  it  was  neither  Warren  nor  any  of 
hU  colleagues,  past  or  present,  who  told  me 
some  years  ago  (law  clerks  occasionally  talk 
out  of  school)  that  a  bare  minimum  of  four 
votes  brought  the  Brown  case  to  the  Court- 
by  what  lawyers  call  a  grant  of  certiorari, 
after  years  of  denying  certiorari  to  slmUar 
school  desegregation  cases — and  that  in  con- 
ference at  least  three  Justices  came  close  to 
dissenting  until  their  new  Chief  put  on  all 
the  pressure  be  could  wield.  I  tell  this 
tale — and  let  him  who  can  prove  It  wrong 
deny  it — to  illustrate  the  result-minded 
pragmatism  and  power  of  Karl  Warren. 

It  is  precisely  that  sort  of  pragmatism  that 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  most  needs  today — 
when  half  the  cases  the  Court  hears  deal 
with  some  new  issue  or  new  angle  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties,  subjects  wblcb 
took  up  barely  2  percent  of  the  Court's  cal- 
emlar  30  years  ago.  Further,  almost  every 
caae  the  Court  now  deals  with  Is  a  public 
law  case.  Involving.  If  not  a  constitutional 
question,  the  Interpretation  of  a  statute  or 
the  overseeing  of  an  administrative  agency. 
That  Is  why  Justice  Brennan.  who  spent 
7  years  on  various  New  Jersey  courts,  deallrg 
with  private  litigation  over  wills  and  prop- 
erty rights  and  torts  and  trusts  and  such, 
laughs  at  the  notion  that  prior  Judicial 
experience  is  worth  3  cents  to  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  except  In  learning  how  to  put 
on  a  robe.  That  U  why  such  learned  legal 
scholars  as  Holmes  and  Cardozo  made  their 
gretktest  contributions  on  State  courts,  not  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  that  is  why  such 
politically  minded  realists  as  Marshall  and 
Warren  might  have  been  failures  as  State — 
or  even  lower  Federal — Judges  but  can  be- 
come giants  as  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Warren,  like  President  Johnson,  is  no 
scholar.  Wbat  both  have  working  for  them 
is  the  kind   of  devastating  drive   that  laaa 


dedicated  folk  Just  plain  succumb  to.  War- 
ren, like  Johnson,  usee  scholars.  Black — and 
to  a  slightly  lesser  extent,  Douglas — along 
with  bright  young  law  clerks — have  given 
Warren  the  precedents,  the  library  references, 
the  footnotes,  when  he  wanted  them.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  if  there  were 
not  legal  learning  on  both  sides  no  case 
would  ever  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  An 
honest  Judge— and  Warren  is  one — passes 
over  such  matters  lightly.  He  cares  about 
results.  Just  as  Marshall,  no  legal  "scholar" 
either,  sometimes  depended  on  Justice  Story 
to  make  him  soiuid  more  learned,  so  Warren 
may  depend  on  a  colleague  or  a  clerk.  The 
one  was — and  the  other  is — more  concerned 
with  creating  the  stuff  of  future  scholar- 
ship ,-than  borrowing  book  learning  ready 
made  from  the  past. 

Going  back  to  the  Chief's  own  appraisal  of 
his  limitations  and  his  virtues,  I  recall  that 
he  told  me — quietly  suggesting  my  question 
was  moronic,  which  Indeed  It  was  to  a  coo- 
firmed  Judicial  realist — that,  of  course,  a 
man's  early  life  and  experiences  could  not  but 
affect  his  views  and  votes  on  the  Court. 
Thus,  when  a  Federal  Employers'  Liability 
Act  case  comes  up  for  consideration,  Warren 
still  sees,  mirrored  in  his  mind,  the  tragic 
accidents  in  which  railroad  workers,  of  whom 
his  father  was  one  (though  he  escaped  In- 
Jury),  were  crippled  or  killed.  "Safely  city- 
bred  Judges  can't  evislon  such  tragedies — or 
what  they  mean  to  a  whole  family."  be  ex- 
claimed. 

Not  entirely  irrelevantly,  he  granted  that 
the  city  boys  knew  far  more  about  money 
matters  and  financial  stuff  than  he.  Thus 
too,  California's  fear  of — and  discrimination 
against — orientals,  which  offended  even  the 
adolescent  pure-white  Warren,  laid  the  early 
background  for  his  tough  attitude  toward 
southern  segregation.  The  fact  that,  as  at- 
torney general  of  California,  he  preesed  the 
uprooting  and  confinement  at  the  State's 
Japanese  residents  can  perhape  be  explained 
by  the  emotional  atmosphere  of  wartime. 
At  the  least,  by  contrast,  It  provides  a  meas- 
ure of  his  subsequent  growth. 

But  It  Is  in  the  field  of  civil  liberties  aa 
applied  to  criminal  sus|>ects  that  Chief  War- 
ren, for  two  decades  a  prosecutor,  and  so 
overseer  of  police  activities,  feels  most  at 
home,  most  confident  of  his  own  solid  knowl- 
edge. As  bis  Court,  term  by  term,  extends 
the  protection  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  amendments  to  the  ConstituUon — as 
the  guarantee  against  unreasonable  searcbee 
and  seizures,  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, the  right  to  counsel,  and  otber 
measures  of  fairness  are  given  ever  wider 
scope — Warren  beams  with  a  8p>ecial  pleasure 
and  pride.  For  he  will  tell  you  that  police 
and  prosecutors,  if  they  are  at  all  eflBdent, 
do  not  have  to  cut  corners  or  wink  at  rules — 
and  that,  when  they  do  so,  they  are  proclaim- 
ing their  own  laziness  or  stupidity. 

He  will  tell  you,  too,  that  never  once  in 
bis  30  years  as  a  prosecutor  did  be  have  a 
conviction  reversed  for  unfair  treatment, 
in  any  form,  of  a  criminal  defendant.  The 
charge  against  the  current  Supreme  Court 
that  Warren  most  deeply  resents,  because  ha 
knows  from  experience  its  falsity,  is  tbat  of 
"coddling  criminals." 

Strangely — or  perhaps  not.  In  light  of  the 
man's  result-oriented  realism — bis  favorite 
decision  during  bis  tenure  as  Chief  Is  none 
of  the  libertarian  "criminal-coddling"  ex- 
tensions of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  nor  any  of 
tbe  equally  libertarian  first  amendment  rul- 
ings on  free  speech,  press,  or  free  assem- 
bly tbat  have  led  to  charges  tbat  tbe  Court 
Is  also  coddling  Communists.  It  Is  not  even, 
as  moet  people  would  probably  assume,  tbe 
first  big  desegregation  caae.  Brown,  In  which 
Warren,  leas  than  a  year  on  the  Court  per- 
formed tbe  near-miracle  of  achieving  not 
only  a  unanimous  vote  but  a  unanimous 
opinion — and  through  which  tbe  Court  took 
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ibe  lead  over  a  reluctant  execative  (Xlaen- 
hower  came  clooe  to  dlaowning  the  dedslon) 
iund  a,  Dlzle-domlnat«d  CongrcoB  (there 
would  b«  no  new  Civil  Rlghte  Act  If  tbe 
least  dangeroiu  branch"  had  not  spoken 
out)  In  doing  away  with  racial  dlacrlmlna- 
tion. 

No.  the  Cbler  Justice  did  not  hesitate  a 
split  second  when  I  aaked  him  to  name  bis 
moat  Important  opinion.  "ReynoltU  v  Sims. 
of  course,"  he  said.  Reynolds  v.  Siynt  wa« 
the  Court's  second  major  votlng-reappor- 
tionment  ruling,  built  on  Baker  v.  Carr,  3 
years  before.  Re-gnoUia  v.  Sims  was  tech- 
nically not  one  caae  but  six.  ail  decided 
together,  all  applying  the  new  oonsUtutional 
cliche:  "One  man,  one  vote." 

Bxpcuxding  and  expounding  this  principle 
BO  aa  to  require  every  State  legislature,  in 
both  houses,  to  be  roughly  proportionate 
to  population.  Warren  wrote,  though  not  this 
time  for  a  unanimous  Court:  'Citizens,  not 
hlatory  or  economic  interests,  cast  votes." 
And.  again:  "Legislators  represent  people, 
not  trees  or  acres.  " 

Aa  In  Brown,  Just  a  decade  earlier,  Warren 
was  quite  unworried  that  legislative  history, 
dug  from  a  library,  might  not  support  his 
reading  of  the  "equal  protection"  clause  of 
ine  Constitution  on  which  the  decision 
formally  rested.  Hence,  he  ignored  rather 
than  answered  Justice  Harlan's  disturbed 
and  scholarly  dissent — much  as  John  Mar- 
shall used  to  brush  off  pedantic  impedimenta 
to  the  results  he  felt  was  right 

It  Is  tta«  new  apportionment  formula,  out 
of  Jteynoldt  v.  Sirrvs.  that  Senator  DnucssN  Is 
tiylng  to  reverse.  In  part,  by  constitutional 
amendment  Dixkscn  Is  well  aware  that 
tiiirugrio  ,•.  most  of  the  Nation  the  old  dls- 
prop<jr*,io.':Ht«  systems  of  electing  legislators 
heavi;/  ravored  rural  rubes  over  city 
slickers  n.-;i  tftat  most  rural  rubes  are  Be- 
pub.iLans  :--f  .ator  DnxsKN  will,  as  he 
sliou.d  :i.  '. ..  few  people  other  than  the 
rural  r^pn-senta lives  and  their  country  con- 
stituents -are  But  the  Sentaor  might  well 
consirier  for  a  second  tbe  man  whose  work  be 
->  -.'",  ir.i;  to  undo,  the  man  who  rates  reap- 
poruor.mcn-  and  Its  equalizing  of  voting 
riRM-s  aji  ;.:s  finest  achievement. 

It  ciAz-j^i^us  that  Earl  Warren  is  country- 
bred  a.r.c.  a  Republican.  But  Karl  Warren's 
<le*p  rt-tifc  i  '  .»•  the  dignity  and  the  equal 
riKhu  o:  pvr  niiman  betng— country -bred 
or  citv-br»<i.  Republican  or  Democratic, 
olarx  or  white — is  probably  the  top  tool  in 
his  arsena.  the  essence  of  his  influence,  the 
■•rux  of  i\iB  credr. 

TTiree  rif  the  nouns  most  often  used  to 
(Jesrrlbe  th<-  Chief  are  graclousness.  warmth. 
»nrt  strength  Thus.  Judge  Simon  Sobeloff.  a 
f-rnier  U  S  3ollcltor  General,  once  remarked  : 
"Tew  men  in  or  out  of  government  can  equal 
the  Chief  Ju«t;ce  In  human  warmth.  He 
will  be  dliuriguished  In  history  as  a  great 
and  gracioQs  Jurist.  " 

No  one  who  has  ever  watched  as  Warren. 
of  a  Monday  morning,  welcomes  new  mem- 
ben  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  can  discount  the 
ren  ..nenens  with  which  he  performs  this 
little  ?e<«''ire — pronouncing  every  name 
pr»rt8e)v  -^.Tilling  as  unaffectedly  ■■  If  be 
w^re  (rref.iig  an  old  friend. 

B^.t  'A\irren,  no  wishy-washy  charmer,  is 
capable  of  anger  even  in  public.  On  April 
J4  19«1  no' half  an  hour  after  the  welcome- 
to-'he-t)«r  '-f-thls-Court  ceremony.  Judge 
Bla.-n  announced  a  5-to-4  decision  In  the 
riv.i  liberties  field  and  Justice  Frankfurter. 
■ipeac'.ng  :n  dlsweh'  began  to  ridicule  In  open 
fvi.jrt  the  d>-ris. ■■!  which  had  not  gone  his 
WHT  r-»,  ,»  w  irren.  who  had  voted  •with 
H:a.  k  •-,.»,.  r^rnson.  then  almost  purple. 
.,<  •..  w,;.»ri  r.M-  Fraikkfurter  to  flnlah.  Then 
•.  '•■!.■  f  ;r;pr»r~^;ented  fashlon,  he  turned  on 
•  r -►  secor.:i  ser..or  Justice: 

"That  was  not  the  dlasenttng  opinion  that 
vou  filed  That  was  a  lecture— a  closing 
'irgiment  by  a  prosecutor  to  a  Jury.    It  might 


properly  have  been  made  In  tbe  conference 
room  but  not  in  this  courtroom.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  purpose  of  reporting  an  opinion 
here  Is  to  inform  tbe  public  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  grading  this  Court." 

Late  that  afternoon  Warren  was  again  bia 
old.  easygoing  self  as  be  took  on  questions — 
some  sharp,  some  stupid,  all  politely  parried 
or  handled  head  on — from  a  law -school  class. 
He  dismissed  the  morning's  already  front- 
paged incident  with  a  reminder  that  even 
Supreme  Court  Justices  are  human  and  may 
lose  their  tempers  from  time  to  time. 

What  more  is  EatI  Warren  than — as  already 
noted — big,  friendly,  bold,  unbookish,  liber- 
tarian, equalltarlan,  gracious,  warm,  strong — 
and  human?  With  frank  immodesty,  let 
me  quote  here  what  I  wrote  of  him  11  years 
ago,  in  the  middle  of  his  second  term  on  the 
Court : 

"Indeed,  tbe  most  hopeful  and  happy  omen 
of  them  all  is  the  apparent  Judicial  character 
of  the  new  Chief  Justice  Unbllnded  by  the 
tweedledum-tweedledee  twaddle  of  much 
that  passes  for  learned  legal  argument,  un- 
bllnkered  Into  the  narrow  vision  so  often 
so  typical  of  those  with  past  Judicial  experi- 
ence, be  seems  essentially  a  direct,  plain- 
spoken  politician  who  knows  that  bis  Is  pri- 
marily a  political  Job.  Of  such,  when  they 
combine  humanity  with  honesty,  are  Judi- 
cial statesmen  made.  Not  so  wise  as  Holmes, 
not  so  Intellectually  daring  as  Black,  not  so 
dedicated  as  Brandeia  or  Douglas,  not  so  in- 
dependent aa  the  19th -century's  Johnson  or 
Miller  or  HarUn.  and  clearly  not  so  liberal 
as  any  of  these,  he  comes  closer  to  resem- 
bling a  mlght-bc  aoth  century  Marshall.  The 
same  easy  streugtb  Is  there,  and  the  same 
earthy  approach  to  the  esoterics  of  law.  But 
where  Marshall's  achievement  was  to  protect 
*  weak  nation,  as  a  nation  from  Its  people, 
Warren's  opportunity  Is  the  precise  opposite: 
It  is  to  protect  the  people,  as  people,  from 
their  strong  naUon.  Given  the  win  and  the 
good  win  to  do  It.  be  can  succeed.'- 

Eleven  years  after,  suil  Immodestly,  I  stick 
rather  proudly  to  my  prognosis.  In  which  not 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  constitutional  law 
then  Joined.  I  stick,  that  Is.  with  two  minor 
amendmenu:  "Clearly  not  so  liberal  as  any 
of  these"  should  go:  Warren  has  proved  more 
mllitantly  liberal  than  about  half  of  them, 
most  notably  than  the  above-the-battle 
Holmes.  And  I  should  not  say  today  that 
"he  can  succeed";  I  should  say  that  he  has 
spectacularly  succeeded. 

It  cannot  have  been  easy.  When  Warren 
came  to  the  Court  In  the  fall  of  1953.  so  sud- 
denly that  he  had  to  borrow  a  robe  to  be 
sworn  In  as  Chief,  the  high  tribunal  was 
cle«u-ly  at  Its  lowest  ebb  since  the  "four  horse- 
men ot  reaction"  were  leading  the  "nine  old 
men  "  of  the  thlrtlee  Into  stubborn,  antisocial 
economic  decisions.  Now  the  crusading  real 
of  the  New  Deal  Justices,  spent  In  overturn- 
ing old  economic  roadblocks  to  progress,  had 
largely  waned.  The  Court  had  been  encum- 
bered In  Its  work  and  In  its  vision  by  Tru- 
man's Inept  quartet  of  appointed  cronies: 
Vinson  (as  C.J.).  Burton,  Mlnton,  and  Clark. 

After  the  deaths  of  Wiley  Rutledge  and 
Prank  Murphy — both  dedicated  libertarians — 
In  the  summer  of  1949,  Hugo  Black  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  remained  as  a  sort  of  rear 
guard  for  civil  rights  and  liberties;  for  4  years 
"Justices  Black  and  Douglas  dissenting"  be- 
came as  common  In  constitutional  cases  as 
"Justices  Holmes  and  BrandeLs  dissenting" 
had  been  a  generation  before.  I  believe  I 
violate  no  confidence  when  I  report  that 
both  Black  and  Douglas  talked  to  Intimates — 
perhaps  Just  to  let  off  steam — of  resigning 
from  the  Court  In  disgust  and  despair. 

Into  this  sticky  atmosphare  (some  of  tbe 
Justices  would  not  even  lunch  with  some  of 
their  brethren)  stepped  tb«  big,  bland,  blond 
Scandinavian  (tbe  famUy  nams  was  origi- 
nally Varran)  who  bad  never  sat  on  a  court 
of  any  kind  before.    Uninformed  rumor  has 
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long  had  it  that  Eisenhower  appointed  War- 
ren to  tbe  Nation's  second  most  Importan; 
poet  In  gratitude — or  even  as  a  deal— fw  War 
ren-s  releasing  the  California  delegation  to 
Ike  at  the  Chicago  convention  in  1953  pj,. 
true.  The  most  urgent  backers  of  then  Gov! 
ernor  Warren  for  tbe  Chief  JusUceship  mr, 
Richard  Nixon  and  William  Knowland.  both 
anxious  to  control  California's  Republtcao 
Party  and  aware  that  they  had  no  chance 
until  Warren  was  out  of  the  way.  (Sine* 
Warren  went  to  Washington.  Incidentally  tbe 
Democrau  have  controlled  Callfornis  ) 

When  Warren  took  the  center  seat  on  the 
bench  and  the  end  seat  at  the  conference 
table,  the  Intellectual  leader  of  the  Court 
was  unquestionably  that  pseudollberal  llgbl- 
ntng  bug.  the  late  Felix  Frankfurter  Blact- 
now  followed,  now  led.  by  Douglas— had  been 
able  to  challenge  Frankfurter's  widely  con- 
ceded hard-core  conservatism,  especially  in 
the  field  of  individual  liberties,  untu  Murphy 
and  Rutledge  died,  thus  diluUng  most  Bin 
of  Rights  dissents  from  four  men  to  two. 

Frankfurter,  a  disciple— as  was  his  hero 
Learned  Hand-;-of  the  "leave  It  all  to  the  leg- 
islature and  don't  stick  your  Judicial  neck 
out "  philosophy  of  the  19-century  law  pro- 
fessor James  Bradley  Thayer,  favored  an  al- 
most parliamentary  form  of  government 
(Douglas,  In  dissent,  once  chlded  him:  The 
philosophy  of  the  opinion  that  sustains  thu 
statute  •  •  •  give  supremacy  to  the  legislature 
In  a  way  that  Is  Incompatible  with  the  scheme 
of  our  written  Constitution.  •  •  •  By  pro- 
claiming It  we  forsake  much  of  our  constitu- 
tional heritage  and  move  closer  to  the  British 
scheme")  So  It  w^as  that,  during  the  height 
of  the  McCarthy  witch  hunt,  the  Court  led 
by  Frankfurter,  upheld  the  whole  nasty  net- 
work of  "loyalty"  and  "security"  laws,  over 
Black-Douglas  dissents. 

Not  that  Frankfurter  approved  of  tbe«e 
laws;  as  a  legislator  he  would  have  voted 
against  them.  But  as  a  Judge,  weaned  on  tbe 
hands-off  slant  of  Thayer  and  Hand  plui  a 
misreading  of  Holmes  (to  whom  the  freedom* 
of  speech  and  press  were  matters  of  Judicial 
moment) .  Frankfurter  cornered  himself  Into 
a  crusade  for  logical  consistency  in  constitu- 
tional law.  If  courts  ought  not  to  Interfere 
with  legislative  Judgments  in  the  econcouc 
arena,  why  In  the  field  of  civil  liberties? 

Black's  and  Douglas's  best  dissenU  «peU 
out  the  answer:  majority  rule  alone  doea  not 
make  a  democracy:  the  other  essential  U  xbt 
protection  of  primary  rights  of  Indlvidusli 
and  minorities  against  majority  rule — snd 
only  the  courts  can  provide  this.  Furtliei- 
more.  Frankfurter  was  afraid  that  If  tbe 
Court  overused  Its  power.  It  would,  uixler 
Congress's  knife,  lose  Its  power— a  circular 
and  self-defeating  argument.  Let's-not-uae- 
It-lest-we-lose-lt  scarcely  differs  fron  levi- 
glve-lt-up.  Pragmatists  can  catch  thU  point 
while  scholars  scratch  their  beads;  Warren, 
no  scholar,  caught  it  quickly. 

It  did  not  seem  to  matter  much.  In  1>M. 
In  which  camp  Warren  would  land.  Tich- 
nlcally.  a  Chief  Justice  la  only  the  admlais- 
trattve  head  of  a  court  of  equals.  Unlew  be 
Is  a  personally  i>owerfuI  figure — a  Marahall. 
a  Taney,  a  Hughes — he  wields  no  more  influ- 
ence than  any  eloquent  associate.  Thos.  al 
best,  libertarians  ruminated,  Warrso  taifb^ 
change  unfortunate  rulings  from  1  U>  3  *" 
6  to  3.  That  Is  precisely  what  Warren  did— 
but  not  Immediately. 

Such  U  the  preetige  of  tbe  Cliief  Justice,  is 
majority  or  dissent,  that  both  Frankfurter 
and  Black  badly  wanted  him  on  their  ode 
and  recruited  him,  from  conference  Mmiooi 
to  Court  corridors  to  chaU  In  tbe  ch»iBl»«« 
But  the  more  perceptive  aoMng  the  Ourl'* 
personnel  soon  began  to  noUee  that,  after 
argument  or  conference  discussloo  of  s  uwcb 
constitutional  twister.  Frankfurter  would  <» 
knocking  at  the  Chief's  door:  tbe  CUl*' 
would  later  be  knocking  at  Black's.  8UU»- 
tlcs    tell    the    story:    During    Warren's   Drsi 
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erm,  be  and  Black  "were  on  opposite  sides  of 
jpllt  decisions  22  times;  during  Warren's 
..econd  term,  he  and  Black  differed  12  times; 
II  Warren's  third  term,  bis  votes  varied  from 
Blacks  just  twice. 

Statistics  do  not,  of  course,  t^  the  whole 
story.  They  do  not  teU,  for  instance,  how 
iVarren,  at  tbe  spectacular  school-desegrega- 
lon  end  of  his  first  term,  managed  to  keep 
inanlmous,  In  word  as  well  as  deed,  eight 
iMociates  of  whom  five  had  not  wanted  even 
o  take  on  the  issue,  while  three  kept  threat- 
•nlng  to  bolt  Into  dissent.  Was  It  pyerbaps 
ti;  leaving  tbe  actual  desegregation  orders 
jntll  the  following  term,  and  even  then 
ntertng  them  down  In  the  fatuous  phrase 
»lth  all  deliberate  speed' — obviously  in- 
serted to  satisfy  some  malcontent? 

At  any  rate,  in  the  antidiscrimination  field, 
u  It  has  spread  from  schools  to  buses  and 
-.beaters  and  swimming  pools  and  supermar- 
Uts  and  restaurants  and  all  the  rest,  Warren 
:ias  kept  his  Court  well-nigh  unanimous  In 
;a«e  after  case  for  close  to  12  years.  McM-e 
.han  that,  be  has  dragged  both  Presidents 
ind  Congresses  along  the  desegregation 
'j«il — en  astonishing  feat  of  practical  poll- 
Ucs 

Progress  in  the  two  other  fields  where  the 
Warren  Court  has  made  a  major  on  the  law 
:if  tbe  land  came  more  slowly.  (The  first 
anendment  separatlon-of-churcb-and-8tate 
:aa«e.  banning  Bible  reading  and  prayers  in 
public  schools,  scarcely  rate  as  major  mat- 
'.en.  despite  the  emotional  to-do  they 
caused.)  For  the  two  other  big  blows  for 
iberty  and  democracy  struck  by  the  Warren 
Court— widespread  extension  of  constitu- 
tional fairness  to  criminal  suspects  or  de- 
rendants.  and  radical  reapportionment  of 
TOtlng  rights  and  representation — had  to 
twalt  further  changes  In  the  membership  of 
tbe  Court  Itself. 

Warren's  appointment  had  raised  tbe  lib- 
ertarian minority  from  the  despairing  Black- 
\Dd-Douglas  duo  to  three.  In  1966  William 
J.  Brennan.  Jr.,  despite  the  fact  that  be  bad 
once  studied  under  Frankfuj-ter  at  Harvard, 
disappointed  his  former  professco-  by  Joining, 
':>n  most  constitutional  counts,  tbe  Black- 
Qoujlas-Warren  bloc.  Two  years  later,  when 
Potter  Stewart,  as  the  most  Junior  Justice, 
refused  to  aline  himself  regularly  with 
frankfurter  (or  with  Black),  tbe  stage  was 
•et  for  the  Warren  Court  to  go  slowly  to 
town. 

The  change  began  with  the  BID  of  Rights 
=»i«8,  ranging  from  tbe  first  amendment 
freedoms,  to  which  the  Vinson -Frankfurter 
Court  had  been  almost  stone  deaf,  through 
tb*  fourth  to  eighth  amendment  cases,  c«ai- 
ui«  for  decency  toward  criminal  defendanU 
«nd  dealing  now  with  the  extension  of  these 
ilecencles— the  right  to  counsel,  reversal  of 
ooovictlons  based  on  Ulegally  seized  evidence 
Mid  the  like — to  State,  not  only  Federal, 
prosecutions.  Jtutlce  Stewart,  wetting  his 
"o**  In  the  waters  of  constitutional  con- 
ttoversy  (although  his  record  on  the  Federal 
'^urt  of  Appeals  In  Ohio  bad  more  than 
Wnted  that  he  woiUd  not  be  a  blind  follower 
«  JusUce  Burton,  also  from  Ohio,  whom  he 
™Pl»ce<l),  started,  a  bit  cautiously  at  first, 
If  follow  more  often  than  not  the  Black- 
D«"«l»s-Warren-Brennan  line.  That  (date 
^wund  1959)  was  the  end  of  Frankfurter's 
*""h»hce  of  the  Court:  It  bad  lasted  pre- 
™»ly  a  decade  since.  In  1949.  Murphy  and 
auuedge  died.  This  was  also,  the  desegrega- 
d^  ?""  "'de  (and  they  were  rather  spe- 
«*J.  for  who,  once  forced  to  vote  with  no 
procedural  escape,  would  voU  for  segrega- 
u^7),  the  time  when  Earl  Warren  took  ef- 

•nive  charge  of  tbe  Court  he  bad  formally 
"•Med  since  1963. 

(d^  ,"  **•  ^'^^  "»'"  8  y»M»  •««•  «»at 
JTT  "  precisely  March  2«.  IMS)    that  the 

in  fl^  '*"■     "^""^   *■*  ^^*'^  "»•   Court. 

itvJn»^  '■  '^'""'■'  '»*»»<>ed  down  tba  first  of  lu 

""lutonary      reapporUonmen»      holdings, 

■^^ng  an  old  Frankfurter  baads-off  de- 


cision, wading  with  eyes  wide  open  Into 
tbe  "political  thicket"  against  which  Frank- 
furter and  his  Uk  had  long  warned,  forcing 
the  ex-professor  into  an  eloquently  despairing 
swansong  of  dissent.  There  are  those  who 
t>elleve  that  this  case,  in  which  Frankfurter's 
whole  phlloeophy  of  government  and  law 
was  discarded,  contributed  to  the  stroke 
which  he  suffered  shortly  thereafter — a  stroke 
that  led  to  his  retirement  and  subsequently 
to  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Court,  la 
open  bearing  and  in  conference,  has  been  a 
quieter,  calmer  place  since  Frankfurter  left. 
Chief  Warren,  who  never  raises  his  voice,  even 
in  anger  or  annoyance,  told  me  last  faU  that 
no  voices  had  been  raised  in  conference  for 
the  past  3  years.  And  I  could  not  help  re- 
memberlng'^the  two  or  three  times  when  I 
had  waited  few  Warren  In  his  office  Just  out- 
side the  inner  sanctum  of  the  conference 
room  and  had  beard — though  I  caught  no 
words — the  shrlUy  rising  decibels  of  a  peeved 
and  petulant  Justice  Frankfurter. 

When  Arthur  Goldberg  succeeded  to  tbe 
Frankfurter  seat  on  the  bench,  that  one 
sometimes  crucial  vote  could  not  have 
changed  more  radically.  By  contrast  to 
n-ankfurter's  Insistence  on  self-restraint, 
Goldberg  was  so  aggressively  activist  in  bis 
anxiousness  to  have  the  Court  do  good  that 
the  tale  went  around  Washington  that  Black 
and  Douglas  were  trying  to  bold  Goldberg 
back.  It  is  not  Just  a  tale  but  a  fact  that 
In  Goldberg's  first  Court  term  the  Court  split 
6  to  4  In  10  cases  dealing  with  clvU  rights 
or  liberties,  and  that,  with  Goldberg's  vote, 
the  llt>ertarians  oarried  aU  10. 

Justice  Abe  Fortas,  who  has  now  replaced 
Goldberg,  is  less  of  a  whirlwind,  but  he  has 
Just  as  little  sympathy  with  the  keep-away 
credo  of  Frankfurter  and  his  kind;  it  was 
Fortas  who  argued  and  won  the  celebrated 
Gideon  case,  In  which  the  Court  discarded 
an  old  Frankfurter  ruling  in  extending  to 
Indigent  State  defendants  the  right  to  coun- 
sel In  criminal  cases. 

At  any  rate — even  without  the  support  of 
Justices  Harlan  (Frankftu-ter's  softspcAen, 
gentlemanly  but  rarely  affective  follower 
toward  a  take-lt-easy  trend) ,  Clark  (far  more 
articulate  and  able  than  when  Truman 
named  him,  but  still  pogo-stlck  unpredict- 
able). White  (incredibly  cautious  for  a  Ken- 
nedy man.  often  a  technical  nit-picker) and 
Stewart  (who  fits  no  pattern  save  that  of 
Journalist  turned  Judge,  but  stUl  at  heart 
a  Journalist) — even  without  these,  the  Court 
Is  now  Karl  Warren's  court  and.  without 
arrogance,  he  knows  it.  Some  might  call 
it  Black's  <x  Black's  and  IXniglas'  court,  as 
Vinson's  court  belonged  to  Frankfurter. 
But  I  think  I  said  It  not  too  badly,  again 
11  years  ago: 

"Today  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  the  Black 
and  Douglas  dissents — which  are  rather  af- 
firmations of  a  faith — should  prove  a  dirge 
for  the  bravest  dream  of  all.  For  under  the 
Inspiration  of  those  two  great  Justices  and 
tbe  aegis  of  a  potentially  great  Chief  Justice, 
i;he  American  dream  of  freedom  may  be  re- 
born." 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  po- 
tentially great.  I  doubt  that  any  non- 
Blrcher  or  nonchurcher  who  knows  the  man 
and  his  work  would  fall  to  accord  him — 
along  with  MarshaU.  Taney,  and  Hughes — 
the  accolade  of  greatness.  PersonaUy — and 
not  Just  as  a  bauble  for  bis  75th  birthday — 
I  happen  to  rate  blm  the  greatest  Chief 
JusUce  in  the  Nation's  history. 

His  Job  has  been  tougher  than  Marshall's. 
Marshall  bad  no  Frankfurter,  complete  with 
followers,  to  try  to  hamstring  him;  only 
Jefferson's  man,  Johnson,  so  much  as  spoke 
up  against  Marshall.  We  should  recognize. 
whUe  he  Is  still  working  for  us,  the  rare 
strength  and  courage  and  wisdom  of  Earl 
Warren. 

Exuding,  as  be  does,  quiet  and  confident 
power,  the  Chief  feels  no  need  to  throw  his 


weight  around.  Last  fall  I  was  chatting 
with  the  newly  named  Justice  Abe  FortAs 
in  bis  Court  chambers  when  his  secretary 
suddenly  announced,  over  the  phone:  ""The 
Chief  Justice  is  here,  JusUce  Fortas."'  War- 
ren had  not  summoned  freshman  Fortas, 
20  years  his  Junior,  to  his  own  office  He  had 
done  Fortas  the  courtesy  of  coming  through 
the  corridors  to  see  Fortas.  As  be  entered, 
be  saw  me  also. 

"Could  I  have  a  couple  of  minutes  with 
you  in  private,  Abe,"  be  asked,  "or  would 
you  rather  I  waited  unUl  Fred  leaves?" 

That,  too.  Is  tbe  14tb  Chief  JusUce  of  tbe 
United  States. 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  STILL 
OPENED  WITH  A  PRAYER  DESPITE 
SUPREME   COURT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
plaudits  I  Just  heard  with  respect  to  the 
75th  birthday  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  I  only  want  to  say 
that  I  am  pleased  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  still  be  opened  with  a 
prayer  each  day  in  which  it  is  in  session. 


LEGISLATION  TO  FURTHER  THE  RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT.  AND  EN- 
GINEERING PROGRAMS  OP  THE 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  now  I  have  been  firmly 
convinced  that  our  postal  service  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  challenges  p>osed  by  the 
skyrocketing  mail  volume  of  the  space 
and  missile  age  without  placing  greater 
emphasis  upon  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  we  begin  to 
provide  postal  employees  with  better  and 
more  eflQcient  tools  if  they  are  to  do  the 
Job  we  expect  of  them  in  giving  the 
American  people  the  very  best  possible 
postal  service.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  if 
something  is  not  done  immediately  we 
could  possibly  be  faced  with  a  complete 
breakdown  in  our  most  vital  communi- 
cations network. 

My  studies  of  this  problem  now  make 
it  evident  to  me  that  basic  to  any  accel- 
eration of  research  and  development 
programs,  we  must  first  provide  the  Post 
OlQce  Department  with  the  organiza- 
tional structure  it  needs  to  more  effec- 
tively carry  on  these  programs. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  that  is  designed  to  assist  the 
Department  by  expanding,  strengthening 
and  Improving  the  administration  of 
the  Department's  research,  development, 
and  engineering  programs. 
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My  b;'.;  will  create,  for  the  first  time 
in  iiu-  history  of  the  Post  OfQce  Depart- 
ment  a  new  position  of  Assistant  Port- 
mAster  General  to  head  up  a  new  Bureau 
of  Research,  Development,  and  Engineer- 
ing. Additionally,  it  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  several  new  positions  in 
the  Bureau,  in  order  to  give  the  new  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  the  highest 
caliber  of  personnel  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  these  Important  responsl- 
biliUes. 

On  a  recent  inspection  trip  of  Euro- 
pean postal  facilities,  as  chairman  of 
the  Suijcomnjittee  on  Postal  Facilities 
and  Modernization,  my  colleagues  and  I 
witnessed,  not  an  overnight  transforma- 
tion of  mail  handling  operations,  but  cer- 
tainly a:i  object  lesson  In  what  strong 
resea;  CI.  ajid  development  programs  can 
prt.>duce 

Wf>  s*LA  Ai.  array  of  time-tested, 
proven,  modern  machinery  steadily  and 
efficiently  moving  the  mails  in  most  of 
the  foreign  post  offices  we  visited.  We 
learned  that  in  each  country  mail  dis- 
'.nbuiion  and  delivery  problems  differed 
due  lo  such  factors  ais  geograpical  loca- 
tions and/  or  population  density.  We 
also  %ere  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  own  postal  problems  dwarfed  those 
of  any  country  we  had  an  opportunity 
'•.-o  sui-.ey. 

While  it  may  be  contended  that  our 
present  mail  service  Is  good,  compared 
to  the  sheer  magnitude  of  our  system, 
there  is  no  Question  but  that  we  have 
simply  got  to  be  prepared  for  the  future — 
for  the  unparalleled  crisis  now  facing  the 
mail  service. 

Top  level  technical  guidance  is  vital. 
We  mus"  hav"  >"xpanded  ajid  dynamic  re- 
search and  development  programs  in  or- 
der to  develop  new  systems,  to  reevalu- 
ate old  concepts,  and  to  provide  the  new 
tools  we  will  need  to  keep  pace  with  the 
mail  explosion.  We  must  have  the  best 
^uidanc  and  the  best  direction  In  this 
field  t.'nat  our  Nation  can  offer. 

My  bill,  I  am  coiiiident,  will  help  ac- 
complish these  goals  atMl  lay  the  founda- 
uon  for  givuig  the  American  people  the 
type  of  postal  service  they  need  and  de- 
serve 

Essentially,  my  bill  will: 

Create-  a  sixth  Assistant  Postmaster 
Genera]  In  lieu  of  the  present  five,  to 
spearhead  the  research,  development, 
and  en)?i:  e« nr.g  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 

Establush  two  directorships,  one  head- 
ing Re.search  and  Devetopment  aad  one 
as  Director  for  Construction  Engineer- 
ing: 

Authr-17/'  the  Postmaster  General  to 
establish  and  fix  compensation  for  three 

additior.al  -npr'if.c  or  professional  po- 
slUons  in  the  Po.st  OSce  Departme-  t, 
each  such  posiuon  Otnnn.  f>stAbiLs(ied  U) 
effectuate  those  research  dpv*  lopmei.t. 
and  englneennif  functsoiL-  ,f  -.he  De- 
partmen:  which  re<iu!r«  'he  ■'■<■■  ices  of 
spf^llTcaliy    quallfled    p.-.>-«u^r:';.-i 

I  am  hop^-fu!  that  it'    fa;    begin  hear- 

Injfs  on  my  bill  in  t.^^e  — -v  near  future. 

I    antlcipat*"    that    u.ese   hearings    wll] 

deal  very  exten.<dv*'ty  with  all  aspects  of 

this  importar.t  problem. 


RBCi»rT      BASKETBALL      TOURNA- 
MENT EXEMPLIFEES  THE  CR£AM 
OP  AMERICAN  MANHOOD 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
address  the  House  with  pardonable  pride 
and  with  abundant  respect  for  my  able 
colleagues  from  the  great  States  of  Ken- 
tucky. North  Carolina,  and  Utah. 

lAi.  Speaker,  based  upon  personal  ob- 
servation I  can  report  that  three  great 
universities,  D\ike.  Kentucky,  and  Utah, 
sent  here  to  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  this  past  weekend  some  sterling 
examples  of  the  cream  of  American  man- 
hood and  outstanding  demonstrators  of 
the  well-recognized  skill  of  tlie  great 
American  game  of  basketball. 

No  one  can  detract  from  their  mag- 
nificent performance — except  to  say  that 
for  every  Goliath  there  is  a  David. 

Prom  the  city  of  EH  Paso.  Tex.,  my 
home,  came  the  Texas  Western  College 
Miners.  It  is  a  small  college  of  good 
quality,  enrollment  Just  over  7,000,  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  Texas,  not 
given  much  chance  to  capture  the  na- 
tional crown. 

There  is  no  act  of  mankind  that  so 
touches  the  human  soul  as  the  courage 
and  iTerseveraiM^e  of  a  determined  group 
to  win  against  seemingly  impossible  odds. 
There  is  no  finer  example  of  nobility  in 
the  himian  spirit  than  the  will  to  win  or 
fight  despite  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, and  despite  the  voiced  ex- 
pectations of  almost  all  spectators  and 
(H>ponents. 

When  humans  do  ao  fight  and  win  in 
fact  or  in  moral  victory,  they  are  immor- 
talized. 

For  example,  close  to  the  heart  of  every 
Texan  is  the  gloried  episode  of  the  Alamo 
where  but  a  few  withstood  beyond  be- 
lief the  overwhelming  assault  of  the 
enemy,  and  died  to  a  man  to  buy  needed 
time  and  liberty  for  other  fellow  Texans. 

Saturday.  March  18.  1966.  In  the  an- 
nals of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  another  great  act 
was  consummated  by  a  team  whose  true 
potential  was  never  fully  realized  even 
by  their  own  admiring  fans.  In  true 
champktn&hip  style  throughout  the  en- 
tire season,  they  toppled  giants  and  de- 
servedly won  the  national  basketball 
championship  In  the  NCAA  playoff  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  beglnniiig  of 
the  final  game  that  it  was  no  happen- 
stance that  they  took  the  field  in  their 
final  battle,  and  defeated  such  great 
teams  as  those  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, till  then  rated  No.  1  and  the  heavy 
favorite,  and  Utah. 

The  Texas  Western  College  team, 
ooached  by  such  outstanding  men  as 
Head  Coach  Don  Haskins.  Trainer  Ross 
Moore,  and  Mo  Iba.  brought  14  men  to 
the  NCAA  playoffs  Harry  Floumoy.  Or- 
sten  Artls,  Bobby  Joe  Hill,  Willie  Cager, 


Willie    Worsley.    Louis    Baudoin,   Togc 
Railey,   Dick    Myers,   Jerry   Armstronj 
Nevil  Shed.  David  Lattin.  and  David  Pa 
laclo.    They  are  indeed  champions. 

Let  all  Americans  take  this  same  re 
newed  exiunple.  that  good  discipline 
teamwork,  humility,  a  will  to  win 
blended  with  polished  skill  can  surmoun! 
apparently  awesome  obstacles;  that  ihf 
word  "can't"  is  a  foolish  refuge  for  any 
endeavor. 

All  Texans  are  Immensely  proud  of  thjj 
first  Texas  team  to  bring  home  the  rich- 
est and  most  coveted  trophy  in  coUegf 
basketball,  the  NCAA  basketball  champ- 
ionship. This  is  one  of  El  Paso's  fines: 
hours. 

The  Texas  Western  College  basketball 
team  is  indeed  No.  1. 


SHORTAGE     OF     ADEQUATE    RAIL- 
ROAD BOXCARS 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  tht 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemari 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregtm.  Mr  Speaker 
I  do  not  particularly  enjoy  addressing 
this  body  on  a  matter  which  shows  even 
Indication  of  assuming  the  proportions  of 
national  shame,  but  I  must.  This  great 
Nation  of  ours  is  the  wealthiest  land  ir. 
the  world.  Estimates  are  that  last  year 
the  United  States  produced  about  one- 
half  of  the  world's  wealth,  yet  In  my 
region  of  the  country  there  are  plants 
being  shut  down. 

The  plants  are  not  closing  because  they 
lack  markets  for  their  wares — they  have 
backlogs  of  unfilled  orders.  They  are 
not  closing  due  to  labor  problems,  or  be- 
cause they  lack  raw  material.  They  are 
closing  because  they  have  no  means  tc 
ship  their  products  to  eastern  market* 

A  number  of  Congressmen  have  beer, 
watching  with  alarm  the  decline  In  the 
number  of  boxcars  available  to  shipper? 
over  the  past  decade.  This  downward 
trend  has  been  especially  vexing  wher. 
coupled  with  the  steady  rise  in  the  Na- 
tion's productivity,  as  evidenced  by  the 
growth  in  the  gross  national  product  Ir. 
recent  years  the  shortage  of  boxcars  was 
most  severe  during  certain  seasons,  par- 
ticularly during  grain  harvest  and.  in  m 
part  of  the  country,  for  several  weeks 
before  and  after  the  California  Inventory 
tax  date. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  comes  to 
the  fore  with  the  realization  that  the 
scarcity  of  boxcars  is  no  longer  sea«v 
but  year-round.  And  matters  are  g^ 
to  get  worse  before  they  get  better.  "Hui 
decline,  which  has  been  in  excess  of  1.500 
boxcars  per  month,  must  not  only  b« 
halted,  but  must  be  reversed. 

There  have  been  several  reasons  jof 
the  boxcar  shortage.  The  cars  loaded 
on  originating  lines  are  switched  througn 
to  their  destination,  sometimes  aen»s 
roadbeds  of  several  other  lines.  Once  a 
car  gets  off  the  -^-.d  line,  this  owner 
line  loBcs  contiw.  .  i  vie  car,  which  may 
be  loaded  and  sent  to  new  destinations 


several  times  before  It  gets  back  to  home 
Muntry. 

Since  the  railroads  are  regulated  in- 
dustries, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission sets  the  per  diem  rates  to  be 
charged  for  using  these  off-line  cars. 
Tbe  per  diem  being  ctiarged  is  less  Uian 
the  cost  of  car  ownership  and  mainte- 
nsnce.  It  Is  quite  apparent,  then,  that 
If  a  rail  line  can  manage  to  handle  its 
business  using  cars  belonging  to  other 
railroads.  It  Is  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the 
per  diem  system  as  enforced.  Such  a 
railroad  would  scrap  Its  womout  box- 
cars and  not  order  replacements. 

I  believe  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  at 
the  end  of  the  rope  on  surface  transpor- 
tation When  the  arteries  carrying  our 
wealth  harden,  the  affected  portions  of 
the  Nation  are  going  to  suffer.  We  of  the 
Northwest  are  already  suffering. 

I  believe  there  are  two  basic  parts  to 
this  problem.  First,  the  gross  national 
product  Is  going  up  with  a  concurrent  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  boxcars  avall- 
ible  to  shippers.  Second,  we  do  not  have 
available  current  information  on  com- 
modity shipping  practices  and  on  rail  car 
location,  movement,  or  availability  pre- 
dictions. I  have  been  told  that  the  rail 
car  data  they  are  using  at  this  moment 
Is  February  1  data.  I  cannot  see  how, 
using  February  1  figures,  sound  decisions 
can  be  made  to  regulate  a  kaleidoscopic 
industry. 

I  urge  that  the  Federal  Government 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  our 
surface  commodity  transportation  sys- 
tems, to  include  the  possibility  of  using 
computer  systems  to  keep  track  of  cur- 
lent  rail  car  locations  and  destinations.  I 
ilso  urge  that  we  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  change  Its  pol- 
icy on  setting  per  diem  rates  to  a  system 
which  would  encourage,  rather  than  dis- 
CDorage,  the  railroads  to  build  and  own 
enough  rolling  stock  to  meet  its  own 
needs,  by  peissing  promptly  S   1098. 

Even  if  these  meeisures  are  undertaken 
Immediately.  I  believe  the  constricting 
shortage  of  adequate  rail  cars  will  not  be 
ameliorated  for  over  2  years.  For  this 
n*son.  I  suggest  that  we  hesitate  no 
knger. 

IX)UIS  STULBERO  SUCCEEDS  DAVID 
DUBINSKY 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uiuml- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tW*  point  In  the  Rkcoro  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Wednesday  David  Dubtnsky,  who  has 
served  for  34  years  as  president  of  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  dramatically  announced  his  re- 
manent. Under  his  lea^lership  ILGWU 
iK  ***  *"  erUightened  force  Bot  only  in 
"w  trade  unkm  morement  but  In  oar 
»aety  as  a  whole.  I  am  happy  to  note 
«*t,  as  honorary  president,  he  win  re- 
™Un  very  much  a  part  of  the  ILGWU's 
Mtlvities. 


On  Friday.  March  18.  Louis  Stulberg. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  HOWU  since 
1959.  was  named  to  succeed  David  Du- 
binsky  as  president.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Stulberg 
and  wish  him  great  success.  Davnd  tXi- 
l>insky  said  that  he  has  all  the  qualifica- 
tions that  make  a  good  union  president — 
sincerity,  devotion,  responsibility  to  the 
membership  and  the  Cfmununlty,  a 
straightforward  approach,  and  a  "heart 
and  soul."  That  is  a  ringing  endorse- 
ment by  one  who  knows.  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two 
articles,  one  by  Damon  Stetson,  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  19,  196S.    The  articles  follow  : 

Stpi-berc  Named  Head  or  ELOWU — Elected 

BT    Union   Boaeb   To  Finish   Dobinskt's 

Tebm 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 

Louis  Stulberg.  a  64-year-oid  former  gar- 
ment cutter,  was  elected  yesterday  to  succeed 
David  Dublnsky  as  president  of  the  447.000- 
memlier  International  Ladles  Garment  Work- 
ers Union. 

Mr.  Stull>erg.  described  by  colleagues  as  a 
superb  administrator  and  dedicated  trade 
unionist,  had  served  as  secretary -treasurer  of 
the  union  for  the  last  7  years. 

He  was  elected  unanimously  by  the  ILOWU 
general  executive  l>oard,  meeting  at  the  Ho- 
tel Anvertcana.  He  will  complete  vae  term  of 
Mr.  Dubtnsky.  who  stunned  the  union  and 
the  garment  industry  last  Wednesday  by  an- 
nouncing his  resignation.  The  term  ex- 
pires in  the  spring  of  1968. 

A  special  conanilttee  of  the  lx>ard.  Includ- 
ing Mr.  8talt>erg.  met  four  times  with  Mr. 
Dublnsky  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  get 
him  to  change  his  mind  about  leaving  the 
offlce  he  bad  held  since  1982.  The  committee 
was  able,  however,  to  persuade  him  to  pa«t- 
pone  the  efTectlve  date  ot  his  resignation 
from  AprU  13  to  June  15,  the  anniversary  of 
his  taking  ofBce. 

HONOaAKT    EXECUTITE 

Mr.  Dublnsky.  who  will  l>e  honorary  presi- 
dent, remained  very  much  in  chtirgc  during 
the  board  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Stulberg  was 
elected  and  formally  installed. 

When  Mr.  Stulberg  first  attempted  to  speak 
In  praise  of  the  outgoing  president.  Mr.  Du- 
blnsky put  Ixlm  oil  while  he  nuule  a  few  more 
comments  on  his  retirement. 

Then  Mr.  Stulberg  said,  jokingly.  "Have  I 
got  to  assert  myself  7" 

Mr.  Dublnsky  said.  "I'm  sorry."  and  gave 
him  the  floor. 

"You'll  always  be  their  president."  Mr. 
Stulberg  declared. 

He  praised  Mr.  IXibLnsky's  battles  against 
eormptlon  and  against  Communist  influence 
m  the  union  in  the  19ao*s  ax>d  193&'s.  He 
noted  that  the  union  iiad  grown  from  a 
poeltioD  of  "no  influence"  and  "no  attuenoe" 
to  its  present  memberatilp  of  nearly  half  a 
million  and  with  S57i.3S3J4i  in  general  and 
retirement  funds,  healtb  and  welfare  re- 
a*nre8.  aeverance  money  and  other  fund*. 

A   LIVING   LXCENO 

In  txis  tribute  to  Mr.  Dublnsky.  the  presi- 
dent-elect thanked  tUm  for  having  given 
him  his  first  Job  and  said  that  the  retiring 
leader  had  become  a  "living  legend." 

•Tx>ng  ago,"  Mr.  Stulberg  said.  "I  hitched 
my  star  to  his  kite,  or  was  it  my  kite  to  his 
star?" 

Mr.  Dubtnsky  talked  at  length  of  the  qual- 
ities that  made  a  good  union  president^ 
stncerlty.  devotion,  responsibility  to  the 
membership  and  the  community,  a  straight- 
forward approach  and  a  "heart  and  soul." 


"Louis  Stulberg  has  all  theee  qualifica- 
tions." Mr.  Dublnsky  asserted. 

The  two  men  erat>raced  aftor  Mr.  Dublns- 
ky— or  "D.  D.,"  as  he  Is  called — had  sworn  In 
Mr  Stulberg. 

Mrs  Stull>erg.  wearing  a  yellow  knit  dress, 
was  at  her  husband's  side  during  the  cere- 
mony. Mr.  Stulberg  brought  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  executive  l>oerd  m«nt>ers 
by  recaUing  one  of  his  "Oghts"  witb  his 
former  chief. 

"Rememl>er7"  he  asked. 

"Tou  snAtcfaed  my  secretary  as  your  wife," 
Mr.  Dublnsky  shouted. 

Aft<n-  the  meeting  the  new  president  said  it 
would  be  "almost  impoeslbie"  to  fill  Mr.  Du- 
binsky's  shoes,  but  said  he  hoped  to  carry 
on  where  lUs  predecessor  left  off. 

The  biggest  Job  ahead,  he  said,  will  l>e 
to  reexamine  the  union's  position  in  orga- 
nizing the  unorganized  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  still  unc»-ganl2ed." 
he  said.  "Sonoe  employers  are  looking  for 
cheap  labor  or  moving  out  of  organlEcd 
areas.     It's  oiu  job  to  follow  them." 

Mr.  Stull>erg  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer of  tbe  union — a  aze.OOO-a-year  posi- 
tion— at  the  1969  convention.  Although  he 
will  not  formally  aasun^  the  presidency  until 
Mr.  Dublnsky's  retirement  in  June,  tie  wUl  be 
carrying  most  of  the  load  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
The  retiring  president  is  planning  an  ex- 
tended Kuropean  trip  this  spring. 

MoocaN  Union  CHizr — Louis  STUt3s»a 

TTie  newly  elected  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladles  Oarment  Workers  Union  is 
an  articulate,  businesslike  man  with  a  great 
capacity  for  the  patnstaldng  work  that  is 
required  to  run  the  complex  of  a  447,000- 
member  union.  He  lias  little  Inclination  for 
table-thumping  or  bombast,  but  approaches 
union  problems  like  a  professional  adminis- 
trator who  cares  about  people.  Louis  Stul- 
berg. the  graying.  64-year-old  successor  to 
David  Dublnsky.  is  definitely  low  key — a  man 
who  carries  on  quietly,  tactfully,  and  eflB- 
clently  tmder  pressxire.  In  some  ways  he 
and  Mr.  Dublnsky  are  opposltes.  Tbe  for- 
mer bead  of  the  union  is  outgoing,  bubbling 
with  enthtuiasm.  imaginative,  explosive. 
Mr.  Stulberg  is  retiring,  meticulous,  almost 
placid  by  comparison. 

••Stulberg  has  had  to  work  in  a  giant 
shadow."  an  ILOWU  colleague  said,  "but 
that  has  never  diminished  his  own." 

It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  changing  labor 
movement  that  the  union,  bom  in  the  sweat- 
shops of  an  earlier  era,  turned  from  an 
ebullent,  dynamic  personality  to  a  man 
schooled  in  the  Intricate  btislness  details  of 
present-day  union  administration,  the  man- 
agement and  Investment  of  huge  funds  and 
the  complexities  of  modern  labor  contracts. 

"But.  above  all."  a  vice  president  of  the 
union  said.  "Louis  is  suited  for  the  office 
because  lie  has  had  a  good  teacher  He  was 
groomed  for  the  office  by  President  Dubln- 
sky." 

The  empliasts  of  Mr.  Stulb«-g's  technical 
aztd  administrative  talents  does  not  Imply, 
his  colleagues  hasten  to  add,  that  l>e  lacks 
personal  warmth.  Those  who  have  worked 
closely  with  him  extol  his  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  those  atxnrt  him,  his  sympathetic 
understanding  and  his  conslderateness. 

SEKXEXS  Arrrm  help 

All  day  long  people  troop  into  his  office 
with  problems — and  not  all  are  union  prob- 
lems. Some  may  be  purely  personal  one 
a  boy  who  needs  help  getting  a  Job,  a 
who  ne<KlB  surgery  but  cannot  get  a  boapital 
(Bed.  a  proMam  child,  an  elderly  person  with 
a  penelcm  problem. 

"Be  always  tries  to  h^."  one  of  Mr.  Stul- 
berg's  frlenda  saML 
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It  hag  been  a  long  road  for  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  union — from  a  teenage  cutter  In 
Toronto,  where  he  arrived  3  years  after  his 
birth  on  April  14.  1901.  In  Poland,  to  his  new 
position  which  will  pay  htm  a  salary  of 
WUOO  a  year. 

He  was  blacklisted  in  Toronto  for  union 
activity  and  subsequently  moved  to  Chicago, 
and  later  to  Toledo.  Ohio  But  he  managed 
during  these  early  years  to  finish  high  school 
and  1  year  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

5tuing  his  Chicago  years  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful financially  on  the  semlpro  baseball 
diamond  as  a  shortstop  than  at  the  cutting 
board  For  a  time.  In  fact,  he  considered  a 
baseball  career,  but  nowadays  he  rarely  sees 
a  ball  game.  ' 

His  principal  exercise  now  Is  walking, 
which  he  credits  with  helping  to  keep  his 
weight  down.  He  weighs  1S8  pounds  and 
stands  5  feet  9.  He  does  not  smoke,  watches 
his  diet  carefully  and  Ls  fond  of  golf,  but 
rarely  plays  except  when  he  Is  at  Unity 
House,  the  union's  reaort  In  the  Poconos. 

"You  want  to  know  my  handicap?"  says 
with  a  grin.     "It's  my  clubs  " 

Mr.  Stulberg  (pronounced  STOLE-berg) 
started  his  union  career  as  an  organizer  In 
Toledo  and  the  Middle  West  He  came  to  New 
York  In  1927.  got  a  job  as  a  cutter  and  joined 
Cutters  Local   No.   10. 

DimaxNcs  or  opinion 

At  the  1938  convention  of  the  union  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Stulberg  was  a  delegate.  Mr. 
Dublnsky  was  then  the  manager  of  local  No. 
10.  and  his  candidate  for  president  of  the 
union  was  not  Mr  Stulberg's  candidate.  Mr. 
Dublnsky  tried  unsuccessfully  to  swing  Mr. 
Stulberg  to  his  man.  warning  him  that  he 
was  jeopardizing  his  future  by  supporting 
the  wrong  man 

"Until  hair  grows  on  the  palm  of  my  hand." 
Mr.  Dublnsky  said,  "you  won't  get  a  job  on 
the  staff  of  the  union." 

By  the  following  year,  however,  Mr  Du- 
blnsky had  become  so  Impressed  by  Mr. 
Stulberg's  ability  and  promise  that  he  made 
him  a  business  agent.  When  Mr.  Dublnsky 
told  him  of  his  appointment  Mr.  Stulberg 
smiled  and  said.  "Let  me  see  the  palm  of 
your  hand  ' 

In  1946  Mr.  Dublnsky  brought  Mr.  Stulberg 
Into  the  union's  general  office  as  assistant 
executive  secretary.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
came manager  of  Undergarment  Workers 
Local  No.  63.  In  1956  he  was  appointed  exec- 
utive vice  president  ot  the  international  to 
relieve  Mr  Dublnsky  of  some  work  pressures, 
and  In  1959  he  wn.i  elected  secretary- 
treasurer 


STRENGTHS   OF   OUR    DEMOCRACY 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
lniou.s  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  address  by  Hon. 
Joe  L  Evims. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  KEITH  Mr  Speaker,  I  should 
l.ke  to  place  in  the  Record  the  attached 
address  of  my  colleaigue.  the  Honorable 
Job  L  Eviws.  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Tennessee,  before  the  Optima  Club  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Seminary  and  Junior 
College, 

Mr  EviNs  discusses  the  strengths  of 
our  democracy  which  have  enabled  the 
United  SUtes  to  be  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom for  nearly  200  years.  He  outlined 
the  historical  development  of  the  checks 
and  balances  of  our  federal  system,  the 
nexibility  of  the  Constitution,  the  right 


of  dissent,  the  search  for  consetisus,  a 
tradition  of  nonpartisan  foreign  policy, 
the  Independence  of  eech  branch  of  Oov- 
emment,  and  the  strengths  Inherent  in 
each  branch. 

He  considers  how  these  and  other  con- 
cepts within  the  federal  system  have  al- 
lowed our  Nation  to  meet  the  complex 
problems  caused  by  a  growing  mobile 
society.  He  concludes  by  urging  the  stu- 
dents of  Mount  Vernon  to  fully  utilize 
their  education  as  they  join  hands  with 
millions  of  fellow  Americans  In  the  fight 
to  preserve  and  promote  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  Mr.  Evins' 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  Americans: 

The  ENDtniiNG  Stuenoth  or  Ov* 

GOVEaNMXNT 

(Remarks    by    Hon,    Joe    L.    Bvins.    Optima 
Club,  Mount  Vernon.  Mar  3.  1966) 

Although  you  live  In  Washington  and  are 
a  most  knowledgeable  and  sophisticated 
group  of  young  ladles.  I  know  you  are  Inter- 
ested In  many  aspects  of  the  work  of  Congress 
and  our  Government — and  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  our  Gov- 
ernment— the  enduring  strength  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  I  think  of  the  Interrelation  of  Govern- 
ment and  education,  and  of  the  Increasing 
need  for  scholars  In  Government,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  story  told  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues after  visiting  and  touring  a  great 
educational  Institution,  the  campus  of  one 
of  our  great  western  universities. 

He  watched  construction  work  underway 
on  half  a  doeen  new  buildings.  Including  a 
new  gymnasium  and  stadium.  He  Inspected 
laboratories  and  modern  study  rooms.  He 
saw  the  beautiful  trees  that  lined  the  cam- 
pus and  was  much  Impressed. 

He  turned  to  the  dean  and  exclaimed :  "My 
what  a  great  Institution;  how  many  students 
do  you  have  here?" 

The  dean  answered  slowly  and  thought- 
fully: "I'd  say  about  one  In  a  hundred," 

I  know  this  situation  doesn't  apply  to 
Mount  Vernon  as  all  members  of  Optima  are 
not  only  students,  but  scholars. 

I  never  enter  a  campus  of  a  great  school — 
such  as  Mount  Vernon — that  I  do  not  think 
of  a  comparison  that  was  once  made  in  a 
chapel  program  of  my  own  school,  Vander- 
bllt  University,  which  I  attended. 

The  chancellor  always  compared  a  uni- 
versity or  college  to  a  great  circus.  He  said 
that  there  are  many  sideshows  In  both. 

The  sideshows  are  represented  by  frater- 
nities and  clubs,  football,  dances,  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  Then  the  speaker 
stressed  the  point  that  there  Is  also  a  main 
ring  In  the  circus:  The  ring  of  academic 
attainment  and  the  main  tent  of  scholar- 
ship. He  urged  that  we  not  be  led  astray 
Into  the  sideshows  but  that  each  student 
stay  in  the  main  ring — the  main  show — the 
tent  of  scholarship. 

I  feel  that  is  what  you  of  Optima  are 
doing — emphasizing  scholarship — and  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  It. 

Permit  me.  my  friends,  one  more  story 
about  education. 

According  to  an  ancient  fable,  three  horse- 
men were  riding  ^ross  a  desert.  As  they 
crossed  the  bed  of  a  river  at  about  dark,  a 
voice  called  out,  "Halt."  They  obeyed.  The 
voice  then  told  the  horsemen  to  "dismount, 
pick  up  a  handful  of  pebbles,  put  them  In 
your  pockets  and  remount." 

The  voice  then  said,  "As  you  have  done  as 
I  commanded  tomorrow  you  will  b«  both 
glad  and  sorry." 

Mystified  the  horsemen  rode  on  Into  the 
night.  When  the  sun  rose  tbey  reached  tn 
their  pockets  and  found  that  a  miracle  had 


happened.      The    pebbles    had    turned   loto 
diamonds,  rubles,  and  precious  stones. 

They  remembered  the  warning.  They 
were  both  glad  and  sorry.  Glad  they  bad 
taken  some.  Sorry  they  had  not  taken  more 
This  Is  the  story  of  education. 

So  take  as  much  education  as  you  can- 
while  you  can — and  you  will  be  more  gi»<i 
than  sorry, 

I  know  that  you  have  been  taught  in  your 
classes  tn  civics  and  history  of  our  balanced 
system  of  government.  Our  forefathers  pro- 
vided for  coequal  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment— the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial 

These  three  branches  were  designed  to  be 
coequal  In  a  finely  balanced  system  of  cbecka 
and  balances.  Each  was  to  serve  as  a  check 
against  the  other.  The  States  were  to  serve 
In  this  system  of  checks  and  balances  against 
excesses  of  the  Federal  Government 

More  than  this:  In  our  democracy,  tbe 
people  serve  as  an  additional  check  agalnit 
any  excesses  of  the  three  branches  of  tbe 
P^dernl  Government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

We  must,  of  course,  realize  that  govern- 
ment Is  not  a  cold.  Impersonal  force  but  u 
administered  by  a  body  of  men  and  women 
of   varied   Individuality   and   characteristics 

Changing  conditions  and  changing  offlclal* 
have  both  Influenced  the  development  of 
our  Government — as  officials  change  and 
conditions  change,  the  balance  of  power  In- 
evitably changes. 

Fortunately,  the  Constitution  was  so  writ- 
ten as  to  provide  flexibility  and  adjustment 
within  Its  broad  principles.  As  the  Nation 
has  grown  In  population  and  become  more 
complex.  Government  programs  have  broad- 
ened as   answers   to  national   problems. 

The  Congress — the  legislative  branch — en- 
acts  laws  In  response  to  the  public  will 
The  executive  branch — the  President  and 
the  departments — executes  and  carries  out 
the  laws;  and  the  judicial  branch  interprets 
our  laws.  Some  have  thought  that  tb« 
Supreme  Court  Is  the  last  word — but  re- 
member, the  people  can  overrule,  amend,  or 
bring  about  a  revision  of  decisions  of  tbe 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Our  Founding  Fathers.  In  creating  this 
extensive  system  of  checks  and  balances.  In- 
tended for  our  Government  to  be  enduring 
and  so  they  provided  for  a  finely  balanced 
system  that  has  worked  remarkably  well. 
These  are  elemental  principles  which  you 
have  been  taught  in  your  classes  but  tbe; 
are  Important  and  enduring  principles. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  three  co- 
equal branches  have  not  always  been  equsl 
or  In  balance.  In  the  early  history  of  our 
country  the  several  States  were  considered 
to  be  most  important.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Governme»t  becam* 
all  powerful  and  dominant  and  strong 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War— Ui« 
tragic  period  In  our  history  when  our  Ns- 
tlon  was  divided — proclamations  were  Issued 
which  were  very  far  reaching  and  whlcb 
many  felt  were  unconstitutional. 

In  this  period,  the  executive  branch  wis 
strong  and  dominant.  With  the  admlnistr*- 
tlon  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Lincoln's  successor. 
the  Congress  became  all  powerful  and 
dominant. 

During  the  poat-ClvU  War  period— the  B»- 
constructlon  period— the  legislative  branch 
drew  up  charges  of  Impeachment  sgalM* 
the  President.  The  Congress  endeavored  w 
convict  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  remove  hUn  from  office.  This  ws«  » 
period  In  which  tbe  legislative  brancU  •»- 
serted  itself  strongly. 

The  admlnistraUon  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
represented  an  era  In  which  the  e"<^""J* 
branch  was  considered  very  strong  wne^ 
many  of  the  new  freedom  reform* 
enacted  Into  law. 


■: 


The  admlnistrattons  of  FrankUn  D  Rooae- 
Ttlt  were  recognized  as  a  period  of  strong 
Cblef  Executive  power.  President  Roosevelt 
ras  elected  for  a  third  and  a  fourth  term. 
^i«  only  President  ever  to  be  elected  for 
niore  than  two  terras. 

Later  the  Congress  and  the  country  passed 
legislation  and  adopted  a  constltuttonal 
unendment  to  limit  the  term  of  the  Preal- 
tfent  to  two  4-year  terms — an  example  of  a 
ebeck  on  the  executive  branch  tn  an  effort 
to  maintain  oirr  constltuttonal  balance. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
gisenhower,  a  great  war  hero  and  a  great 
general,  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Execu- 
tive was  considered  dominant  and  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  moved  In  to  fill  this  vacuum. 

During  this  period,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  far-reaching  decisions — far- 
nachlDg  in  their  social  Implications — Incltid- 
ing  the  overruling  of  the  longstanding  "sep- 
inte  but  equal"  doctrine  In  the  matter  of 
public  school  education,  thus  bringing  about 
IntegraUon  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Hstlon.  The  Court  also  ruled  that  depend- 
ents of  senricemen  and  former  servicemen 
could  not  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

Mtf^us.  my  friends,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  tbre^  so-called  cx>eqiul  branches  of  the 
rcderal  /  Government  baa.  In  fact,  been 
stiongu-  9r  more  dominant  in  various  periods 
of  ourltTatlon's  history. 

The  present  administration  of  President 
Ljredon  B.  Johnaon  Is  again  being  acclaimed 
%  period  of  strong  Executive  power.  The 
Coagreas,  during  the  last  session  and  during 
the  current  session,  has  asserted  and  is 
asserting  Itself  in  many  fields  of  legislation. 
Uucb  legislaUon  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  t>een  passed.  A  number  of  legtala- 
Ura  Items  recomnoeiKled  by  tbe  PresldaAt 
have  been  defeated.  This  88Ui  Congress 
contrary  to  some  statements  In  the  press.  Is 
act  and  has  not  been  a  "rubberstSLmp"  Con- 
gress. While  there  have  been  many  leglsla- 
Uts  accompUsbments  and  new  enactments, 
Uiere  have  been  many  notable  examples  In 
which  the  Congress  has  failed  to  pass  legis- 
lation recommended  by  the  President. 

Some  of  these  examples  of  congressional 
Independence  are: 

Proposed  abolition  of  the  Reserve  Corps 
and  tbe  merger  of  the  National  Guard — not 
enacted; 

Pay  raise  legislation  for  veterans  and  serr- 
icenen— both  tncreaaed  beyond  what  tlM 
Preddent  recommended: 

Appropriation  cuu  made  in  th«  President's 
*u<l«ej  proposals;  and 

Tbe  proposal  to  delete  section  14(b)  from 
tU  Labor -Management   Act;    was   defeated. 

So,  the  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  has 
•■erted  itself— has  imposed  Its  own  judg- 
awits  and  Imprints  on  current  legislation. 

"•"o^T.  we  hear  much  about  "consensus" 
and  "conseruus  government,"  A  consensus. 
«  course,  is  a  general  agreement  among  the 
*Jwe  branches — legiaUtlve.  executive,  atul 
Pxliclal.  Today,  we  do  have  a  Urge  degree 
ot  "conaenfius"  in  our  Government,  To  me 
tWa  la  one  of  the  most  significant  aspect*  of 
«ff  time.  Today  all  three  branches  of  our 
Oovemment  agree  phlloeophlcalJy  and  In  the 
■»h>  on  general  objectives.  All  are  moving 
la  the  aame  general  direction.  The  Congress 
a  the  main  is  progressive.  The  asecutlve  U 
^lal  and  progressive,  and  ths  Supreme 
«>urt  u  handing  down  Uberal  decisions.  All 
"i«*  branches  seem  to  be  moving  la  the 
*»•  general  mainstream  of  progressive 
"ought  and   action. 

ThU  general  agreement  la  indeed  a  rare  oc- 
^ence  in  the  history  of  our  Pysneral  Oov- 
r™«t.  I  must  point  out  in  tbls  context 
~»t  thU  consensus  can  be  attributed  In  great 
*^we  to  President  Johnson  who  strives  to 
"nve  St  agreement  and  consensu*. 

Inaddition  to  guiding  the  Nation  through 
enj  of  consensus  goverrmient,  the  Prest- 
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a  remarkable  degree,  it  seem*  to 


me — achieved  much  agreement  between  the 
various  elements  of  our  society. 

The  President  tries  to  make  It  clear  to 
bostness.  to  tabor,  to  tn<tastry,  to  all  ele- 
ments of  our  democracy  that  general jprogresi 
means  progress  for  each  group. 

This  is  dittcult.  Tbts  la  hard.  This  U  an 
tOmost  Impossible  achievement,  but  th* 
President  has  done  remarkably  well. 

In  carrying  out  Its  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  Congress  basically  Is  concerned 
with  three  areas  of  activity — legislation,  In- 
vestlgatloB.  and  appropriation. 

By  legislating,  we  make  our  laws.  Through 
Investigating  we  get  the  facts  and  informa- 
tion upon  which  our  laws  can  be  Intelli- 
gently enacted.  In  appropriating,  we  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  support  and  maintain  our 
Military  Establishment — the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force — and  all  the  Government 
agencies  and  departmetxts,  their  services  and 
operations^ 

The  real  work  of  the  Congress  is  done  in 
the  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  fortunate  la  my  committee  as- 
signments, 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business— an  appoint- 
ment made  by  the  Speaker.  The  function  of 
this  committee  1*  to  Investigate  and  report 
to  the  Congress  tbe  problems  confronting 
American  small  business  and  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  have  also  served  a*  a  member  of  the  So- 
man Committee  on  Appropriations,  Legisla- 
tion often  Is  of  no  value  unless  funded  by 
appropr  tattoos. 

I  recently  was  designated  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Ottct^ 
ApproprlatK>ns,  This  subcommittee  has 
under  Its  jurisdiction  some  2&  bocu-ds,  bu- 
reaus, and  commissions,  and  UuJependent 
agencies  of  the  Government  under  Cabinet 
level. 

We  are  cor»cemed  with  the  operations  of 
these  important  agencies — all  of  which  af- 
fect the  lives  In  one  way  or  another  of  most 
of  our  citizens.  Included  anKng  these  agen- 
cies are; 

Tbe  Federal  Communications  Cotnmis- 
slon — concerned  with  radio  and  television 
and  tbe  granting  of  franchise  In  the  com- 
munications field: 

Tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
concerned  wrlth  the  regulation  of  railroads. 
track,  and  busUnes — the  surface  transporta- 
tlOQ  Of  the  Nation; 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the  Civil 
Aaronautica  Board — concerned  with  air 
transportation; 

Tbe  Veterans'  AdminlatraUon — concerned 
with  our  extensive  veterans'  benefits  pro- 
grams; 

TTie  Nation  .11  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration— concerned  with  the  exciting 
new  field  of  science  and  space  exploration; 
and  a  number  of  other  agencies. 

A  most  Important  area  of  oongresaloiuU 
study  and  action  Is  foreign  policy.  Cur- 
rently, a*  you  know,  the  Congress  «  con- 
cerned with  debating  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy — the    Issues   of   wax   In   Vietnam. 

During  times  of  war  and  emergency — 
during  periods  of  great  national  emergency — 
there  Is  always  a  tervdency  to  unify  and 
solidify — to  sacrifice  at  whatever  the  cost. 

We  have  our  debates  and  differences  on 
domestic  matters  but  In  time  of  crlsU  na- 
tional unity  usually  emerges  and  we  cease 
our  differences  at  the  water's  edge. 

As  Stephen  Decatur  said;  '"Our  country, 
may  she  always  be  in  the  right — but  out 
coaata7.  right  or  wrong." 

One  of  the  strengths  of  our  Nation  Is  its 
recognition  of  tbe  right  of  people  to  dis- 
sent— to  disagree.  Ciirrently  we  are  seeing 
the  doctrine  of  dissent  amply  demonstrated 
In  the  Vietnam  debate.  Many  feel,  however, 
that  this  dissent  misleads  our  enemies  and 
encourages  them  to  hold  on,  hoping  dlssen- 


tlon  will  weaken  our  determination.  If  we 
can  be  united  at  this  time,  tbe  Nation's  pur- 
pose will  hficome  crystal  clear  to  our  enemies, 
and  to  aU  the  world. 

Actually.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  support  the  President's  Viet- 
nam policy.  But  the  minority  Is  vocal  and 
makes  headlines. 

The  current  aituaUon — of  dissent  and  dis- 
unity— is  unusual — as  we  have  generally  bad 
unity  In  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

I  recently  hod  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Vice  President  HDatPHasT's  report  on  Viet- 
nam aiMl  his  trip  to  the  Far  East.  The  Vice 
President  at  the  White  House  briefing  to 
Members  of  Congress  pointed  up  a  strange 
paradox.  The  naorala  of  otir  troops  in  Viet- 
nam is  high,  he  said,  but  the  troops  are  con- 
cerned over  the  morale  of  the  people  at  home. 
They  want  to  know  what  Is  the  matter  with 
the  dissenters  at  bo<u^ 

viKiNAiri  caiaia 

"Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?"  we  are  often 
asked,  A  quick  answfr  is  to  halt  the  onrush 
and  spread  of  communism  and  that  we  are 
fighting  in  'Vietnam  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism.  When  a  fire  and  a  conflagra- 
tion is  spreading,  we  want  to  atop  It,  We 
are  helping  freedom-loving  people  to  pre- 
serve their  freedom  and  liberty.  The  Mar- 
shall and  Truman  plans  saved  Buropeaa  na- 
tions and  Greece  at>d  Turkey  from  ct»nmu- 
nlsm.  The  policy  we  are  pursuing  today  is 
the  same  that  has  been  pursued  in  gimt'T 
Instances — In  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  Korea 
and  elsewhere. 

In  1945  President  Truman  said:  "We  shall 
refuse  to  recognize  any  government  Imposed 
on  any  nation  by  force  of  a  foreign  po wrer" 
This  Is  the  policy  under  which  the  United 
Stsktcs  helped  to  averco—  th«  blockade  tn 
Berlia  in  1M8.  It  Is  tbs  same  policy  and 
basis  of  which  tbe  United  States  resisted 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  It  Is  the 
same  policy  reiterated  by  President  Kennedy 
In  his  memorable  Inaugural  address,  In  these 
dramatic  words : 

"Let  every  nation  know  that  we  ^lall  pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe.  to  assure  the  survival 
and  success  of  liberty." 

In  applying  this  philosophy  to  southeast 
Asia,  the  Congress  last  year  passed  a  resolu- 
tion— 504  to  3 — tn  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  resolution  read.  In  part : 

"The  United  States  is  therefore  |ir«par«d  as 
the  President  determines  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps.  Including  the  use  <^  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  of  th*  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  IJcfense  Treaty  requesting  assist- 
ance in  defense  of  its  freedom." 

Our  policy,  tn  short,  is  to  resist  aggression 
against  free  nations  not  <mly  to  preserve 
frssdom  for  others,  Init  to  safeguard  our  own 
safety. 

Congress  has  again  reaflrated  this  policy 
just  yesterday  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
In  both  Houses. 

I  am  frequently  asked:  "How  do  you  go 
about  making  up  your  mind  on  these  and 
other  Important  Issues?  How  do  you  de- 
cide?" 

This  Is  a  matter  of  exercise  of  judgment- 
keeping  In  mind  always  the  best  Interests 
of  tbe  cmited  Ststes — whst  Is  best  for  our 
people  and  our  country.  It  is  not  always 
difficult  with  respect  to  luatters  of  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  afTalrs.  A*  I  have  said, 
on  foreign  affatrs,  the  Congress  Is  most  gen- 
erally united. 

On  domestic  legislation,  there  are  many 
Influences,  many  factors  that  go  Into  the 
making  of  decisions  as  bins  are  debated. 
These  include  the  influence  and  activities  of 
constituents,  conunlttees.  lobbies,  the  leader- 
ship and  parties,  aiMl  a  Member's  own  experi- 
ence and  phlloeophy.  And  thus  we  get  the 
facts  and  make  our  decisions, 

Down  through  the  generations  that  have 
passed  since  the  Constitution   was  'written. 
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the  framework  of  our  Government  has  wtth- 
(tood  the  Impact  of  personality  and  crUla. 

There  have  been  change*,  but  we  have  had 
continuity  aa  the  people  have  willed  It. 
Aa  one  of  our  great  Chief  Justices,  John 
Marahall.  once  said : 

"Our  Oovemment  la  the  Government  .^f 
all  the  people;  Its  powers  are  delegated  ^ 
all:    It   represent*  all;    It  acta  for  all  "         \ 

This  Is  the  secret  and  the  strength  of  our  J 
Nation    and    our    Government — a    strength/ 
that  has  grown  stronger  through  the  years 
In  the  crucible  of  trial  at  home  and  abroad 

As  young  citizens.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue your  education  and  grow  up  to  par- 
ticipate In  government  as  good  citizens — ■ 
preserving,  promoting,  and  perpetuating  our 
liberty  and  freedom  and  otir  cherished 
American  way  of  life 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  address  myself  to  the  great  honor 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  our  dis- 
tinguished leader.  Speaker  John  Wil- 
liam McCORMACK. 

As  it  Is  now  well  known.  In  response  to 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Governor  of  that  State  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  settlrig  apart  March 
16,  1966.  as  John  W  McCormack  Day  In 
honor  of  our  beloved  Speaker. 

Coming  from  a  State  which  has  fur- 
nished this  Nation  with  a  host  of  distin- 
guished sons  and  daughters  In  all  walks 
of  life.  Speaker  McCormack  has  added 
still  great  luster  to  the  highest  ideals 
and  traditions  of  his  own  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  of  this  country.  In  truth. 
our  Speaker  belongs  not  only  to  his  own 
State,  but  also  to  the»  United  States  of 
America  There  is  no  question  among 
the  knowledgeable  that  John  W.  McCor- 
mack will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  most  honored  men  of  this  century. 
The  greatness  of  this  man  Is  evidenced 
In  his  own  assertion  that  if  given  a 
chance  he  would  rather  be  known  as  a 
good  man  than  a  great  man. 

Hawaii,  which  Is  linked  by  history  to 
Massachusetts.  Is  deeply  grateful  to  this 
native  son  of  one  of  the  Original  Thir- 
teen Colonies  for  his  stand  on  statehood 
for  the  distant  Islands  to  which  many  of 
his  forebears  had  Journeyed.  As  the 
then  majority  leader  of  this  great  body. 
Speaker  McCormack  played  a  leading 
role  In  the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the 
Union  To  him  Americanism  tran- 
scended "noncontlguity"  and  other  argu- 
ments raised  by  opponents  of  statehood 
for  Hawai: 

Speaker  McCormack's  interest  in 
Hawaii  has  extended  beyond  his  leader- 
ship to  make  it  a  State,  for  he  has  been 
pytremely  helpful  in  guiding  and  assist- 
:  „•  Hawaii's  Representatives  In  Congress 
:  A  arr!  crpater  effectiveness.  Person- 
ri  :  <  A  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay 
ram  fuiiy  for  the  kindnesses  and  cour- 
tesies he  has  extended  me  Although 
w  eighted  by  his  hea\'y  responsibilities,  he 


Is  one  man  who  never  says  he  Is  too  busy 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  He  Is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  beloved  man  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

I  am  Indeed  privileged,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative frwn  a  State  whose  admission 
he  strongly  advocated,  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  illus- 
trious Speaker,  upon  whom  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  htis  bestowed  this  richly 
deserved  honor,  for  here  is  a  man  whose 
greatness  Is  rendered  unchallengeable  by 
his  goodness. 


EULOGY  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  Joins  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  people  of  Louisiana  In 
mourning  the  ptissing  of  an  outstanding 
statesman  and  great  American,  Henry 
Domlnick  Larcade,  Jr. 

Mr.  Larcade  will  always  be  remembered 
with  respect  and  affection  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii.  He  was  in  every  sense  of 
the  term  a  true  champion  of  statehood 
for  the  Islands.  He  broke  the  Ice.  so  to 
speak,  to  win  southern  support  for  Ha- 
waii's long  struggle  to  be  admitted  Into 
the  Union. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  confronta- 
tion with  this  exceedingly  able  legislator. 
Mr.  Lar6ade  had  arrived  in  Honolulu 
on  Sunday.  January  6.  1946.  with  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  statehood  for  Hawaii.  Hearings, 
which  commenced  the  following  day, 
were  held  every  day  of  the  week,  includ- 
ing Saturdays  and  Sundays,  until  the 
subcommittee  left  on  January  19,  1946, 
to  return  to  Washington.  I  was  among 
those  who  were  privileged  to  testify  be- 
fore Mr.  Larcade's  subcommittee.  My 
recollection  is  that  Chairman  Larcade 
presided  over  the  hearings  In  a  manner 
which  bespoke  his  courtly  southern  back- 
ground and  his  years  of  public  service. 

The  report  of  the  Larcade  subcommit- 
tee Included  extensive  findings  and  con- 
clusions and  ended  with  the  terse  but 
highly  slgrUficant  recommendation: 

It  Is  the  reconunendatlon  of  this  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Committee  on  Territories 
give  Immediate  consideration  to  legislation 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  noteworthy  that  since 
the  days  that  these  legislative  Chambers 
were  graced  by  Mr.  Laircade's  presence, 
Hawaii  has  always  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  Louisiana  congresslonsil  delega- 
tion. 

To  this  beloved  son  of  Louisiana,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  and  of  this  Nation  are 
deeply  lndeb'>ed.  But  I,  as  an  Individual, 
shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
chairman  of  the  congressional  subcom- 
mittee who  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  my 
pleas    for   statehood   for   Hawaii. 

I  extend  to  the  members  of  former 
Congressman  Larcade's  family  my  deep- 
est sympathy  in  this  period  of  sadness. 


THE  SPRINGFTELD  ARMORY  (SOME 
OP  THE  EVIDENT  DISADVAN- 
TAGES IN  ITS  CLOSING)— V 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland). 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  presented  a  series  of  statements  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
Springfield  Armory.  Today.  I  am  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  evident  disadvantages 
of  this  proposed  closing  as  these  disad- 
vantages were  stated  by  an  official  Army 
study  of  the  problems  involved.  I  have 
tried  to  be  entirely  objective  in  this  state- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  others  I  have 
made  on  this  subject. 

Comparing  these  disadvantages  with 
the  so-called  advantages  as  developed  by 
this  Army  study,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  disadvantages  far  outweigh  the 
advantages. 

In  February  1964  the  Army  We^jons 
Command  was  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  to  evaluate  alternative  methods 
for  performing  the  missions  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  in  the  event  the  ar- 
mory was  closed.  The  problem  as  as- 
signed to  this  study  group  was: 

(a)  To  determine  reassignment  of  mis- 
sions from  Springfield  Armory  to  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Army  Weapons  Command  or 
the  Army   Materiel   Command. 

(b)  7\3  develop  a  time  phased  plan  to 
close  out  Springfield  Armory  and  determine 
Its  disposition. 

The  guidance  assumptions  given  this 
study  group  were : 

(a)  Springfield  Armory  will  be  closed 

(b)  There  Is  a  continuing  Department  of 
Army  requirement  to  perform  the  mission* 
currently  assigned  to  Springfield  Armory 

(c)  The  mass  production  capabllliles  of 
Springfield  Armory  cannot  be  justified  under 
current  policy  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  quite  evident  from 
the  guidelines  given  to  this  study  group 
that  the  decision  to  close  Springfield 
was  made  before  the  evidence  was  in 
This  study  group  dutifully  followed  In- 
structions and  sought  ways  to  justify 
the  decision  previously  made  by  higher 
authority  to  close  Springfield.  However, 
the  group  hedged  somewhat  on  the  posi- 
tion which  they  took  for  reasons  which 
will  become  obvious  as  you  follow  my 
statement  today.  To  pass  the  problem 
back  to  higher  authority  the  group  pro- 
posed alternate  plans  for  cutting  back 
on  work  at  the  armory.  The  first  plan 
proposed  was  to  eliminate  all  mass  pro- 
duction capabUity  at  the  armory  and 
transfer  the  remaining  research,  devel- 
opment, and  engineering  mission  of  the 
armory  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The 
second  plan  was  to  eliminate  all  mass 
production  from  the  armory  but  to  re- 
tain the  remaining  research,  develop- 
ment, and  engineering  at  the  armory 
much  as  they  are  at  present.  Higher 
authority  subsequently  decreed  that  the 
first  plan  would  be  followed. 

Both  plans  were  formulated  to  comply 
with  the  sUted  Army  policy  that  mass 
production  be  accomplished  insofar  as 
possible  by  contract  with  cwnmerciaJ 
sources.  Nevertheless,  despite  this  Army 
policy,  the  Army  study  group  found  th»' 
some  of  the  present  production  work  ai 
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Springfield  could  not  be  economically 
placed  on  WHitract.  We  at  Springfield 
were  well  aware  of  this  and  we  also 
blow  that  this  situation  will  continue 
into  the  future. 

The  Army  Weapons  Command  study 
group  certainly  did  not  find  that  all  of 
the  evidence  was  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  these  vital  R.  L  D. 
functions  to  Rock  Island,  On  the  con- 
trary, a  look  at  the  study  group's  state- 
ment of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  this  plan  will  readily  show  that  there 
had  to  be  other  considerations  involved 
In  this  proposed  move.  Accordingly,  the 
study  group  came  up  with  an  estimated 
annual  cost  saving  under  the  plan  as 
the  principal  Justification  for  the  move. 
Aside  from  the  estimated  cost  saving, 
the  group  cited  the  principal  advantages 
to  be  realized  by  this  move  to  Rock 
Island  as: 

1.  Cost  of  administering  the  mission  would 
be  reduced.  (This  Is  a  part  of  the  cost  re- 
duction estimate.) 

3  Ifissions  would  be  In  close  proximity  to 
NICP  (National  Inventory  Control  Point) 
snd  KMP  (National  Maintenance  Point)  at 
Headquarters  Army  Weapons  Command. 

3.  Expansion  capability  of  the  Rock  Island 
Installation  Is  good. 

4  Some  skills  In  small  arms  development 
tre  already  on  the  Rock  Island  rolls. 

These  are  not  very  significant  advan- 
tages for  supporting  such  a  far-reaching 
proposal.  Now  contrast  these  so-called 
advantages  with  the  following  disadvan- 
tages of  this  move  from  Springfield  to 
Rock  Island  as  stated  by  this  same  Army 
study  group: 

1.  An  estimated  75  percent  ot  the  skilled 
BAD  personnel  currently  employed  at  Spring- 
field would  be  lost  through  failure  to  trans- 
fer with  their  functions.  TTils  would  hiunper 
nUsslon  accomplishment  for  an  undeter- 
mined period  of  time  which  could  well  exceed 
3  years. 

J  The  distance  of  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
fwtn  the  majority  of  commercial  small  arms 
producers  (New  England  area)  presents  some 
tsther  considerable  problems  In  monitoring 
oommerclal  production,  p«u-tlcul*rly  for  pilot 
tot  runs  where  close  coordination  between 
the  producer  and  government  engineering 
P«Monnel  Is  always  lmp<»-tant  and  sometimes 
critical. 

5  The  local  labor  market  In  the  Rock  Is- 
land. Illinois  area  U  not  particularly  good 
'or  recruiting  professional  personnel  of  any 
type  and  such  personnel  with  small  arms  ex- 
perience Is  even  more  limited. 

1  Providing  adequate  R&E  test  faculties 
Mmparable  to  those  available  to  Springfield 
•wild  be  quite  expensive  and  time  consum- 
««  Particularly,  the  problem  of  locating 
«Htloor  test  facilities  as  free  from  firing  re- 
wictlons  as  those  at  Camp  Edwards  U  a 
Pfwlem  which  has  not  yet  been  completely 
W'sd.  although  it  appears  that  facllltlea  at 
"Manna  Army  Depot,  70  mllaa  north  of 
"OM  Island  Arsenal,  are  adequate  to  moet 
wqulrements  and  that  other  faclUtlas  can 
w  "Tanged  for  the  remainder. 

Mr  Speaker,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
«««nent6  of  advantages  and  dlsadvan- 
'•KM  by  this  official  Army  study  group.  It 
«  evident  on  its  face  that  the  dlsadvan- 
»«^  of  closing  Springfield  and  moving 
w  Rock  Island  far  exceed  any  advan- 
«<e«  for  such  a  move.  Accordingly,  the 
^oy  group,  in  order  to  follow  the  gulde- 
™«  given  It,  that  SjJrtngfleld  would  be 


closed,  had  to  develop  a  Justification  for 
this  position.  The  only  basis  which  the 
group  could  come  up  with  was  an  esti- 
mate of  possible  cost  reduction  to  result 
from  the  move.  Ignoring  or  understat- 
ing many  cost  elements  Involving  closing 
Springfield,  such  as  early  retirement  for 
many  discharged  employees  and  resettle- 
ment costs  for  others — as  examples — the 
study  group  came  up  with  an  estimated 
annual  saving  as  a  result  of  the  closing 
of  $4,629,000.  Later,  this  estimate  was 
increased  by  about  $1  million,  but  this 
Increase  was  in  turn  offset  in  large  part 
by  the  admission  of  overlooked  savings 
which  would  result  from  the  plan  to  keep 
the  same  functions — ^proposed  for  trans- 
fer to  Rock  Island — at  Springfield.  A 
very  competent  study  group,  organized 
locally  by  the  Springfield  people,  refuted 
these  cost  savings  figures  by  developing 
their  ovn  well-supported  estimates  of 
the  costs.  These  estimates  showed  that 
instead  of  savings  over  a  period  of  20 
years,  the  move  from  Sprlrigfleld  would 
actually  cost  an  average  of  $500,000  a 
year.  The  Department  of  Defense  spon- 
sored study  by  the  private  firm  of  Booz, 
Allen  ti  Hamilton  also  found  "that  the 
proposed  move  of  nonmanufacturlng 
functions  Is  distinctly  marginal  from  a 
saving-cost  standpoint." 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  this  Weapons  Command  study  group 
were  obviously  hedged  so  as  to  pass  the 
horrendous  aspects  of  the  final  decision 
on  to  higher  authority.  These  conclu- 
sions were  summarized  in  the  rejjort  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  pos- 
sible savings  Springfield  Armory,  in  Its  en- 
tirety, would  be  declared  excess  to  the  Army's 
needs,  and  mass  production  requirements 
for  small  arms  would  be  filled  through  con- 
tract with  private  Industry.  All  other  mis- 
sion functions  would  be  assigned  to  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal.  This  plan  would  be  rela- 
tively coetly  but  It  Is  anticipated  that  re- 
sultant operating  savings  wotild  amortise 
the  onetime  expense  In  less  than  a  years 
after  fuU  Implementation.  There  are  sev- 
eral disadvantages  involved  In  such  a  plan, 
the  most  serlotts  of  which  la  the  probable 
temporary  reduction  of  In-houae  research 
and  engineering  capability  effort.  It  may  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  longrun  eco- 
nomics involved  will  ultimately  offset  this 
handicap. 

What  they  are  saying  Ls  that  the  risks 
are  great  but  in  order  to  make  a  showing 
in  the  cost  reduction  program  we  are 
willing  to  taVe  such  risks.  Everyone  else 
that  has  reviewed  this  proposal — even  the 
private  firm  hired  by  the  Department — 
has  come  up  with  no  savings  for  the 
move,  so,  in  view  of  the  risks  involved, 
what  is  the  point  In  going  ahead  with  the 
planned  closure.  Where  does  this  leave 
the  current  war  effort  and  the  future 
security  of  the  Nation?  Now  let  me  give 
you  the  remainder  of  this  suirmiary  of 
conclusions  and  recommendations: 

(b)  It  is  recognized  that  political  consid- 
eration, localised  economic  impact  and/or 
the  temporary  reduction  of  mission  effec- 
tiveness may  mUltate  against  the  complete 
closure  of  Springfield  Armory.  In  that  event 
the  current  manufacturing  capabUity  of  the 
armory  could  be  eliminated.  Federal  Square 
and  the  waterabope  be  declared  excess   of 


Army  requirements  and  the  remaining  mis- 
sion activities  consolidated  m  Armory  Square 
and  the  railhead.  Tills  arrangement  would 
cost  lees  than  half  as  much  to  Implement, 
initially,  as  would  the  complete  closeout  of 
the  armory  but  would  result  In  only  about 
70  percent  of  the  continuing  operating  eco- 
nomics. The  primary  attraction  of  this  ap- 
proach from  a  missions  standpoint  Is  that 
the  R  *  E  effort  would  not  be  impaired. 
even  temporarily,  as  a  result  of  Its  adoption. 

The  study  group  went  on  to  recom- 
mend that: 

(a)  Springfield  Armory  be  declared  excess 
to  the  Army's  needs  and  the  missions  trans- 
ferred to  Rock  Island  Arsenal;  or,  U  this  is 
not  deemed  desirable,  that 

(b)  The  manufacturing  area  of  Spring- 
field Armory  be  declared  excess  to  the  Army's 
needs  and  the  missions  consolidated  In  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  armory. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  to  think  that  there 
would  still  be  any  question  about  the 
inadvisability  of  the  complete  closure  of 
Springfield.  This  Is  especially  true  since 
any  and  all  claims  for  cost  savings,  which 
was  the  only  real  justification  for  the  clo- 
sure, have  been  completely  discounted 
and  eliminated. 

This  Nation  is  facing  a  crises  period  of 
great  danger.  These  are  critical  years 
when  the  military  cannot  afford  a  loss  or 
delay  in  research  and  development  work 
on  the  arms  upon  which  our  Individual 
fighting  men  depend  for  their  lives.  We 
are  engaged  In  a  big  build-up  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  threatened  with  a  mas- 
sive ground  war  by  Communist  China. 
We  are  voting  billions  of  additional  funds 
to  provide  the  weapons  our  fighting  men 
are  currently  usfhg.  These  same  fighting 
men  are  crying  for  new  weapons  and 
new  concepts  to  fight  the  unconventional 
type  of  war  In  which  we  are  engaged. 
Are  we  willing  to  lose  3  years  or  more  at 
this  critical  time  In  research  and  devel- 
opment on  such  weapoiu  in  order  to 
force  the  closing  of  Springfield? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  Massachusetts 
congressional  delegation  have  protested 
smd  protested  this  action.  We  have 
about  exhausted  ourselves,  our  finances, 
and  our  resources  in  the  endeavor  to  re- 
verse this  decision.  We  believe  that  now 
It  is  time  the  committees  of  jurisdiction 
become  Interested  In  this  case,  as  it  af- 
fects our  national  security.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  not  Just  another  base  closing,  it  Is 
a  very  serious  develocwnent  Involving 
the  future  security  of  the  Nation. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  with  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Ed  Boland  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts,  in 
recent  days  to  try  to  lay  certain  facts 
before  the  Members  of  this  body  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Armory  at  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  show  the  Indis- 
pensable nature  of  the  armory's  current 
capacity  and  output,  as  well  as  to  trace 
the  history  and  development  of  the 
unique  skills  that  underlie  the  armory's 
present  level  of  performance  and  effi- 
ciency. 
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II  is  my  flrm  conviction,  and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  my  colleague  as  well,  that  tiie 
Sprtngfleld  Armory  occupies  a  unlqxie 
and  Invaluable  spot  In  the  defense  readi- 
ness posture  of  this  Nation.  Its  role 
in  this  regard  is  perhaps  equaled,  in  one 
senae.  only  by  its  role  in  tiie  social  and 
economic  complex  of  western  Massachu- 
setts and  of  the  entire  New  England  re- 
gion. 

To  slam  the  door  on  nearly  200  years 
of  experience  and  service  to  the  Nation 
by  the  employees  of  the  Springfield 
Armory,  by  the  engineers,  the  artisans, 
and  the  craftsmen,  will  deal  a  critical 
and  unfair  blow  to  our  national  security 
and  to  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  fam- 
ilies who  have  made  the  armory  their 
life's  work 

The  Defense  Department  plans  to  do 
just  that,  however.  To  slam  the  door 
m  the  faces  of  these  people,  to  rip  out 
an  institution  that  has  been  a  way  of  life 
to  New  England  craftsmen  and  engineers 
for  generations.  It  Ls  being  done  in  the 
name  of  economy,  but  it  is  the  itind  of 
economy  a  man  might  work  on  his  own 
b:.j<xlstream  by  cutting  off  his  right  arm. 
It  is  false  economy  in  the  extreme. 
And  one  wonders  at  the  wisdom  behind 
ti.e  .siubborn  insistence  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  clhiglng  to  Its  original 
plan  to  close  the  armory  in  spite  of  the 
mountains  of  evidence  against  such  a 
course  which,  incidentally.  Defense  o£Q- 
ciab^  have  never  even  tried  to  dispute. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  Insert  several 
articles  from  the  pages  of  the  Oun  Re- 
por*  magazine  in  the  Recoid  in  recent 
days  which  trace  tlie  history  of  the 
a:-niOr>-  .since  it*  founding  more  than  170 
years  aso  These  articles  clearly  under- 
.score  ih  •  vital  contribution  made  by  the 
armory  both  to  the  security  and  military 
streng^th  and  to  the  economic  and  social 
vitality  of  the  Greater  Springfield  com- 
munity 

In  the  fifth  and  last  of  this  aeries 
pnUUed  "The  History  of  the  Springfield 
Armoi-y  ■'  by  Mr  Christopher  L.  Eh  areck. 
information  nfSc!  -  for  the  armory,  we 
ai"  brouet.:  !  .v.  uhe  dark  days  before 
World  War  IZ.  up  to  the  present  time. 
Thus  ia.  •.  and  in  many  ways  most 
sii;n.flca.Tt  installment  deals  with  the  al- 
most i}£T*'<:.o\r-  :;roduction  record  of  4 
mi.iion  Garand  V!  1  rifles  compiled  dur- 
ing Wo:  d  War  II — more  than  ail  tiie 
^se.'.aus  shoildf:  weapons  produced  at 
the  aimoiy  from  1794  to  1940.  The  arti- 
cle describes  the  impressive  employment 
record  of  women  during  the  national 
emergenry  of  the  advanced  labor  and 
iraminK  inii.  lau  <ns,  and  of  the  techni- 
cal skiiia  a;i<i  -xixntnce  that  are  already 
pitxluc-:.*;  -5  ate  in  another  new  kind 
of  warfi!-  o:.  developing  special  arma- 
mei.:.-,  f  .:  ■•  .icopters  and  slow -speed 
coiiei.ucuai  t,  round -support  aircrafL 

Undo-  UDanlmous-oonsent  procedures. 
I  now  Insert  at  this  point  the  fifth  and 
last  in  this  series  of  articles  and  respect- 
fully commeivl  it  to  the  aUention  of  my 
colleagues: 

MMTCMT    or    THX    SPKIMCnXIJ*    AaMOKT — 
P*«T    V 

(By   Cbrtstoptoar    L.    Drareclui) 
Although  the  atomic  twmb  brougbt  about 
the  cesMUoD  or  hostilities  in  World  War  n 
with    unmUtaJuible   Onallty,    the   war   lta«ll 


was  fought  and  wou  on  tbe  beaches  of  Pa- 
ciHc  i»ian/i»  and  plains  ot  Europe  by  the 
'■queen  of  battles" — the  infantryman.  He 
fought  and  made  his  contributions  to  vic- 
tory with  a  SprlngOeW  Armory  product — the 
Oaraod  rifle.  Onoe  armed  with  this  fine 
weapon  the  American  fightingman  quickiy 
proved  his  wt3rth  In  many  diffuse  cocnbat 
zones. 

Supplying  our  mllUons  of  troops  with  the 
new  Garand  rifle,  however.  Is  another  story 
that  can  only  be  told  by  visiting  the  Spring- 
Held  Armory  in  thoae  hectic  war  years.  It 
was  here  tliat  the  rlOe  was  developed  and 
It  was  here  that  more  than  4  mllUoo  Gar«.nd8 
poured  off  the  assembly  lines  between  1940 
and  the  end  of  the  war.  This  enormous  total 
of  rlOes  produced  here  proved  more  than 
the  aggregate  total  of  all  shoulder  arms  man- 
ufactured here  from  1794  to  1940. 

The  cloud  of  crltJclsm  which  Initially 
aroee  from  rival  gun  designers  and  other 
groups  over  the  adoption  of  the  Garand  rifle, 
brought  about  temporary  difficulties  in  Con- 
gress over  an  appropriation  of  (3  million  in 
IMI  for  quantity  production.  It  was  not 
until  the  Battle  of  Bataan  In  1M2  that  the 
Garand  rifle  was  tested  In  actual  combat 
It  performed  so  well  that  all  criticism  was 
muffled.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  went  out 
of  his  way  to  praise  th«  weapon's  outstand- 
ing performance.  His  comments  w«re  later 
to  be  echoed  by  another  lllustrloua  leader. 
Gen.  George  Patton.  who  said.  "I  consider 
tlve  M-1  the  greatest  weapon  ever  made." 

Once  mass  production  got  underway,  rifles 
came  off  the  assembly  lines  by  the  thousands. 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  total  output 
of  all  shoulder  arms  at  the  armory  up  to 
1087  was  S.8S1.743  pieces  Early  In  1*44, 
Garand  rifle  No.  3  mUllon  was  manu- 
factured here  By  July  iS44.  rifle  No  3  nUl- 
llou  was  made.  By  the  war's  end  more  than 
4  million  Garand  rifles  had  been  made  here 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  American  fight- 
ing men. 

This  excellent  productloD  record  saw  the 
Sprln^eld  Armory  awarded  the  Army  axMl 
Navy  "B"  citatioB  several  Umea — the  (Lrst 
cItaUon  coming  In  September  1942.  In  com- 
mitting on  armory  production.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  War  Robert  Patterson  said.  "The 
high  and  practical  patriotism  of  the  oten 
and  women  employees  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  is  Inspiring  and  tteartenlng " 

The  iLey  to  this  amazing  production  record 
was  people  Thousands  of  people  from  ail 
walks  of  Ufe,  men  and  wcaten  wtio  txad 
never  before  seen  the  Inside  of  a  factory, 
tell  the  story  of  success  pounded  out  on 
forges  at  the  water  shops  ai>d  machined  at 
the  hUl  shops. 

Frona  a  work  force  of  appmrlmstely  today's 
size — 2.850  people  in  June  1940 — the  number 
of  employees  rose  to  6,000  in  May  1941. 
Three  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  work 
force  stood  at  7.500  persona.  In  April  1942, 
the  total  went  over  lOJXW  and,  in  March 
1943,  total  employment  hit  an  aU-tune  peak 
of  14,762  persons.  This  total  is  the  largest 
numtier  of  jobs  ever  provided  In  any  plant 
in  the  history  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  transforma- 
tlcms  occurring  at  the  armory  was  the  huge 
Influx  of  wotnea  warworkers  into  tbe  shops 
Ptrst  employed  here  In  UnUted  numbers  In 
World  War  I.  they  soon  comprised  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  work  force  in  World  War  n. 

On  November  23.  1941.  IS  days  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  tlie  armory  hired  its  first 
women  war  workers  In  over  two  decades. 
On  that  day.  14  women  were  hired  for  Jobs 
ordinarily  handled  by  men  The  growp 
Included  a  forewoman,  stx  drilling  mactalne 
operators,  four  milling  machine  operators. 
and  three  punch  press  operatoia.  Before 
ivportlng  here  for  work,  the  wcoien  under- 
went euufss  at  tike  loeai  trade  high  sebool. 

Ail  told.  8.M7  woBien  were  tiired  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  June  1943 — more  than 
7,000  of  which  worked  in  shop  production 


areas.  They  performed  with  pralaewortlii 
efficiency.  As  a  group  they  provided  only 
one  problem — a  high  turnover  rate  nadtiy 
attributed  to  domestic  problems  and  fatirue 

Some  of  the  wotnen  hired  had  workad  at 
the  armory  in  World  War  I.  TTieir  reacUoo 
to  the  changes  at  the  armory  in  the  quan«r- 
century  since  they  left  is  Interesting  The? 
aa  agreed  that  working  conditions  were  un- 
proved over  those  of  1918.  Lighting  facUl. 
ties,  ventilation,  equipment,  and  above  ti; 
the  attitude  of  men  toward  women  ghrm. 
workers,  all  had  changed  for  the  better. 

Women  from  every  stratum  of  society  did 
their  bit  A  woman  college  professor  worked 
as  a  lathe  operator,  a  Oold  Star  Mother  v«t 
employed  as  a  woodworlcer,  a  well-kjKivzi 
opera  singer  worked  as  a  short-order  cook 
In  the  cafeteria,  and  a  Springfield  vomao. 
the  r- other  of  18  children,  operated  a  m»- 
chlne.  The  first  girls  to  be  hired  as  pije 
checkers  in  the  long  history  of  the  armort 
nine  young  college  girls,  were  employed  here 
in  this  period.  In  fact,  women  handled 
all  types  of  Jobs  except  thoee  in  the  tugha 
skilled  trades  and  those  of  a  heavy  nature 

During  these  war  years  tbe  armory  scene 
was  one  of  feverish  activity,  and  many 
clianges  in  shop  and  oiBces  took  placs.  Kev 
buildings  went  up  on  tbe  hill.  Building  104 
and  111  were  erected  to  house  the  milling 
shop,  metallurgical  and  chemical  Islxira- 
torles,  a  gage  lab,  and  machine  and  stocking 
shops  An  addition  to  the  research  aod  de- 
velopment facility  was  also  constructed.  In 
1941  work  was  begun  on  a  field  serTlce  build- 
ing (now  building  20).  However,  on  Janu- 
ary 90,  1942.  with  the  biUldi^  two-thirds 
completed,  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out,  result- 
ing in  •150.000  damage  to  the  structure 
Firemen  battled  the  spectacular  blase  (or  2 
hours  before  It  was  brought  under  control 
Every  available  piece  of  equipment  in  tbe 
city  was  pressed  Into  service  The  8prln(- 
field  civil  defense  firefightlng  unit  also  fougiit 
Uie  blaze.  The  damaging  fire  was  attrlbutni 
to  Che  accidental  upaettlAg  of  a  lighted  lais- 
mander  by  a  workman.  The  salamander 
Ignited  a  canvas  tarpaulin  and  the  structure 
was  a  blazing  inferno  in  a  matter  of  mlnutst 
Tbe  buUdlng  was  restored  by  May  IMS 
however. 

Other  Innovatioos  during  tbese  yesn  ic 
eluded  the  estabUatunent  of  an  apprentiee 
school  in  1989.  The  first  class  was  giaduaMd 
in  1943.  In  1940  a  Springflaid  Armory  Credit 
Union  wss  formed.  Tbe  creation  of  a  oev 
Industrial  relations  oOoe  was  announced  ic 
1941.  It  was  under  the  directloo  of  tais 
department  that  a  plant  magaalne,  the 
Armory  News,  was  first  published  In  iUrch 

1941.  A  Springfield  Armory  AtJiietic  Assocl*- 
Uon  was  organised  and  placed  armory  teams 
In  competition  in  many  area  sports.    la  M*.v 

1942,  the  Springfield  Armory  cafet^rU  opea*l 
Its  doors  and  operated  aicund  tJie  dock  »5 
shop  machinery  hununed  on  a  ihree-ihif' 
basis. 

The  hectic  nigbt-and-day  pace  hrougiit 
about  the  necessity  of  many  leasure-Ume 
aeuviues  The  8pnng:fleid  Armory  ««■ 
ployees'  fund  spotisored  many  mamnvjUi 
ouUnga— picnics  at  Ri»er»lde  attended  05 
thousands,  daiioea.  dUinera  and  ^^ '^' 
SpeclaJ  (Atertalninenu  were  proTided  lor 
homefroot  morale— name  bands  such  »» 
Benny  Ooodman  and  others  played  at  armory 
gatherings.  To  describe  tlie  sTmory  wori 
scene  as  a  boomtown  within  a  communiu 
would  be  an  aocwate  stnnmatlon 

By  July  1944.  tJie  Job  was  newly  *** 
Although  the  war  lasted  another  year,  pro^ 
dMcUon  began  to  slow  down  and  some  ■--";.« 
were  made  in  the  work  force.  B«*'«*°J^h 
ary  and  October  1944.  empioyment  <1«W» 
from  12.500  to  •.300-  The  3  to  11  pm  s^*"' 
wss  disoonUnned.  Sowevsr.  asuota  so"  »«. 
mmiuMl  to  IM  dons  and  the  avsrall  w«i 
force  remained  at  reUtively  high  figures  inw 
1945. 
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Springfield  Armory  workers  were  the  recip- 
iwts  of  much  praise  for  their  yeomanlike 
performance  and  so  was  the  man  responsible 
toe  the  gun  that  again  brought  the  armory 
into  tbe  national  limelight.  On  March  28. 
1M4,  Secretary  of  State  Oordell  Hull,  on  be- 
half of  the  VS.  Government,  presented  the 
first  civilian  Medal  of  Honor  to  John  Garand 
{or  "exceptionally  meritorious  service"  to  his 
country.  Tills  Medal  of  Honor  for  civilians 
ii  tbe  equivalent  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  awarded  in  rare  and  exceptional 
eases  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen.  Many 
other  awards  were  heaped  upon  the  deserving 
shoulders  of  the  armory  invented-. 

In  1945  Mr.  Garand  became  the  first  em- 
ployee at  the  armory  to  be  granted  a  special 
Increase  in  pay  and  promotion  In  standing 
under  authority  granted  by  a  special  act  of 
Congress.  In  tribute  to  B£r.  Garand,  the  New 
Tork  Herald  Tribune  once  said:  "With  great 
luocesa  finally  in  tils  hands,  he  ttirned  the 
M-1  rifle  over,  for  no  great  pecuniary  reward, 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States:  stuck  to 
bis  lathe  and  sticks  to  it  with  tiie  superior 
ihrewdness  of  the  man  who  knows  that  an 
opportunity  to  give  to  the  world  out  of  his 
unusual  gifts  Is  much  rarer  than  the  most 
tempting  opportuiUtles  to  make  a  lot  of 
money." 

Tbe  Inventiveness  of  John  Oarand  and  the 
patriotic  devotion  to  duty  of  thousands  of 
snnory  employees  helped  to  iHlng  the  worlds 
greatest  global  conflict  to  a  suooessful  con- 
clusion. The  defeat  of  the  Nazi  war  machine 
in  kfay  1945,  and  the  caplttilatlon  a  few 
months  later  of  the  Japanese  ended  another 
stirring  chapter  In  the  already  well-crowded 
tUstory  of  the  Springfield  Armory. 

The  end  of  World  War  n  hoetiUtles  brought 
sbout  far-reaching  changes  In  the  Spring- 
Held  Armory  employment  and  work  picture. 
There  was  an  abrupt  cancellation  of  a  large 
number  of  production  orders  with  a  resultant 
drastic  reduction  in  the  armory  work  force. 

A  few  months  prior  to  'V-J  Day,  as  the 
result  of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Buropean  conflict,  the  armory  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  converting  from  large- 
scale  production  of  the  M-1  rifle  to  the  pro- 
ducUon  of  various  small  arms  parts  and 
xcessorles.  The  downfall  of  the  Japanese 
war  machine  brought  about  further  changes 
In  plant  operations.  It  was  not  long  after 
V-j  Day  that  most  of  the  work  in  the  produc- 
tion shops  consisted  of  Inventory  of  com- 
ponents, cleaning  the  shops,  and  preparing 
toem  for  standby. 

Thus,  with  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
mission  of  the  armory  changed  from  that  of 
m»M  production  to  concentration  on  re- 
manufacture  and  preparation  for  storage  of 
many  types  of  small  arms  rettiming  from 
U»«  various  combat  theaters.  New  manufac- 
t^u^  was  limited  to  spare  parts,  or  parts 
rwiuired  for  modlflcaUon  of  weapons. 

With  this  sharp  drop  in  actual  production, 
•  drastic  cutback  in  the  work  force  took 
Pi»ce.  Prom  a  high  of  nearly  14,000  em- 
ployees during  the  peak  war  year  of  1944, 
*>me  6,000  war  service  appolnt«es  were  re- 
iwsed  Immediately  after  V-B  Day.  This 
Brought  the  work  force  to  about  9,000  per- 
•OM.  By  V-J  Day  this  total  was  cut  In  half. 
4  further  reducUon  In  1946  of  some  3,300 
•orkers  brought  employment  down  to  1,700 
»M.  of  thu  number,  some  260  were  on  fur- 
»a«li  status.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
VQS  plant  went  back  to  a  straight  40-hour 

TTie  greatest  cutback  was  effecte<l  In  the 
mwufacturing  departments  which  had  3,400 
f,^'*  •"^ployees  on  a  three-shift  basis  as  of 
J^«  30,  1945,  and  had  dropped  from  this 
°«^to  a  low  of  746  on  one  shift  by  De- 
^oer  1.  It  was  during  this  period  of  drasUc 
"»nge  over  that  many  veterans  returned  to 
*™«7  employment.     In   fact,   during   the 

tw^^*"  °'  ****•  ^^^  '»»«  mostly  re- 
"""•d   to   returning    veterana     However, 


production  orders  Increased  In  April,  neces- 
sitating the  hiring  of  several  himdred  addi- 
tional employees  Elmployment  of  production 
workers  steadily  Increased  from  about  650  in 
January  to  1,450  by  the  end  of  June.  Total 
employment  by  June  1946  stood  at  2,586. 

The  next  3  years — 1947,  1948,  and  1940 — 
saw  a  gradual  Increase  in  the  work  force.  In 
March  1948,  world  conditions  led  to  an  an- 
nouncement at  the  armory  of  plans  for  an 
accelerated  defense  program.  The  need  to 
step  up  production  of  the  M-3  machlnegun 
for  Jet  planes  led  to  the  hiring  of  additional 
shop  help.  Canning  operations  on  tbe  M-1 
rifle,  underway  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
were  completed  during  this  period  and  the 
switch  to  full-time  M-3  machlnegun  produc- 
tion got  underway. 

The  American  foreign  policy  of  contain- 
ment of  aggressive  forces  throughout  tJlie 
world  brought  increased  demands  for  weap- 
ons and,  by  July  1951,  the  armory  work 
force  was  over  the  6,000  mark.  Women  work- 
ers again  came  onto  the  local  industrial  scene 
and  by  nUd-1951  numbered  over  2,000.  The 
Korean  police  action  by  United  Nations' 
forces  brought  armory  emplojrment  to  its 
peak  In  this  era  when  it  rose  over  7,700  In 
the  middle  of  I9S2. 

The  expansion  of  the  armory's  research  and 
development  mission  saw  the  construction 
of  a  large  testing  facility  In  East  Springfield 
In  1953.  In  addition  to  the  new  building 
(building  300),  storage  buildings  were  also 
erected  In  the  new  Page  Boulevard  location. 

Following  the  cessation  of  fighting  in 
Korea,  the  work  force  again  began  to  decline 
as  wsir  production  slackened.  The  gradxial 
reduction  in  numbers  was  In  contrast  to  the 
abrupt  reductions  in  force  following  World 
War  n.  The  work  force  eventually  reached 
2,600  employees  by  1966 — a  point  where  It 
has  remained  fairly  constant  the  present  year. 

In  recent  years,  armory  gun  technicians 
and  scientists  have  made  many  Invaluable 
contributions  to  the  field  of  air  and  surface 
armament. 

These  Include  the  M-14  rifle  which  has 
already  proved  its  ability  to  replace  the  M-1 
rifle,  the  BAR,  the  carbine  and  the  M-3  sufo- 
machlnegtm:  the  M-60  machlnegun  which 
has  replaced  three  hitherto  worlchorse  ma- 
chlneguns — the  heavy  water-cooled,  the 
light  air-cooled  and  the  M-I919A6  machine- 
guns. 

Also  a  new  development  has  been  the  M- 
9  grenade  launcher  designed  to  assist  troops 
to  ferret  those  blind  pockets  which  previ- 
ously had  been  either  too  far  away  for  a 
hand-thrown  grenade  or  too  close  to  safely 
allow  for  mortar  support. 

The  Sp>rlngfleld  Armory's  role  has  become 
significantly  more  Important  as  the  1990*8 
have  progressed. 

Today,  not  only  Individual  weapons  are 
designed,  pUot-llned  and  proofed,  the  field 
has  expanded  to  research  and  development, 
engineering,  and  pilot-line  fabrication  for 
vehicular  weapons  such  as  the  M-85  tank 
machlnegun  for  tbe  M-60  tank;  and  weapons 
systMns  tor  armored  vehicles  as  well. 

The  third,  and  most  Important  mission  re- 
sp)onslbllity  challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of 
Springfield  Armory  technicians  and  scientists, 
is  the  field  of  aircraft  armament.  Hot  wars 
throughout  the  world  require  defensive  ar- 
mament for  slow  flying  aircraft.  This  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Springfield  Armory  in  a  host  of 
ideas  and  developments  which  have  placed 
the  Springfield  Armory  Into  the  future  with 
seven-league  boots. 

Truly  an  idea  factory  for  want  of  a  better 
expression,  this  dean  of  all  U.S.  arsenals  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future 
with  the  same  spirited  animation  which  the 
first  Springfield  Armory  employees  exhibited 
in  1777. 

The  Springfield  Armory,  technical  and 
scientific  center  for  American  military 
weapons  ranging  from  pistols,  rifles,  and  nuu 


chlneguns  to  aircraft  armament,  this  year 
observes  Its  170th  anniversary. 

Its  historic  role  resulted  in  its  designation 
on  April  2,  1962,  as  a  national  registered  his- 
toric landmark. 

The  day  of  the  continent  supplied  by  ar- 
mament from  the  arsenal  at  Springfield 
might  be  a  matter  of  history.  History  is  cur- 
metly  being  made  by  the  modem  Springfield 
Armory  in  its  support  of  the  armament  needs 
required  by  the  soldier  on  the  ground,  the 
marine  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  airman  in 
the  "high  blue  yonder." 

This  same  Springfield  Armory  which  met 
the  needs  of  the  past,  overcame  tbe  chal- 
lenges of  the  times  and  sought  new  fields 
to  conquer,  continues  Its  traditionally  critical 
role  of  constantly  being  ready  with  the  blue- 
prints for  utilizing  the  Nation's  might  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  reason^the  meld- 
ing of  the  past  standards  of  accomplishments 
with  the  newer  challenges  of  tomorrow — that 
the  military  services  continue  to  look  to  the 
Springfield  Armory  for  their  needs  in  weap- 
ons and  weapons  systems. 

The  Springfield  Armory  has  never  let  them 
down. 


POVERTY      PROGRAM      IN      SANTA 
CLARA    COtJNTY,    CALIF. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr,  OtrasKR]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  I  took  special 
orders  to  tell  of  the  developments  in  the 
war  on  poverty  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  particularly  In  Santa  Clara 
County. 

This  has  been  the  amazing  story  of 
subversion  of  a  high  and  moral  cause, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  leftwlixg  ex- 
tremist minority.  These  purposes  are  to 
control  the  dlsbursal  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  taxpayers'  money  and  to 
gain  the  political  power  which  goes  with 
such  control. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  the  great 
majority  of  persons  active  in  the  local 
war  on  poverty  program  are  sincerely 
and  honestly  motivated,  but  they  are 
lacking  In  political  experience  and 
therefore  cannot  detect  the  subtleties  of 
this  conspiracy. 

Last  week,  I  placed  In  the  Record  two 
of  a  series  of  four  articles  by  the  dis- 
tinguished political  reporter  for  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  the  San  Jose  News, 
Mr.  Harry  Farrell, 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  under  the 
permission  which  has  been  granted  me 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  insert  the  third  in  this  particular 
series  of  articles  into  the  Record.  It 
appeared  In  the  San  Jose  Mercury  under 
date  of  Friday,  March  18: 

LlKtt,  Riobt  Vtk 
(By  Harry  Parrell) 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  (many  well- 
meaning  people  think  too  much  talk)  alx>ut 
tbe  role  of  the  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity In  the  local  war  on  poverty  and  the 
downfall  of  Economic  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion Director  Arthiu-  Potts. 

Part  of  what  has  been  said  is  true  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

Part  of  It,  while  true,  does  not  tell  the 
whole  truth. 

Part  of  It  Is  not  true  at  all. 

Prom  all  evidence  available,  It  appears  ac- 
curate enough  that  up  to  a  point,  most  o< 
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tbe  vocal  group*  Ln  tbe  Mexican-American 
community  were  united  Ln  tbe  feeUng  tbat 
Potta  waa  giving  them  sbort  shrift. 

It  U  also  correct  that  the  antl-Potta  feel- 
ing was  not  restricted  to  Mexican-Americans 
alone,  but  was  shared  by  many  persons  In 
the  unions,  the  religious  oonununlty,  and 
other  groups. 

It  ts  not  true,  however,  that  Potts  shut 
Merl^an -Americans  out  oX  hla  program  or 
restricted  them  to  token  representation 
Karly  last  November,  when  the  central  EOC 
staff  consisted  of  47  full-timers.  9  of  them  (or 
almost  one-filth)  had  Spanish  surnames. 
Tlie  monthly  salaries  of  these  nine  ranged 
frcoa  1378  to  $lji80;  six  nxade  over  »600  a 
month;  four  made  over  tSOO. 

It  U  not  true,  either,  than  any  small  group 
can  claim  to  speak  for  the  whole  Mexlcan- 
.\mer1can  community  here  on  any  Issue. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  scene  In 
Santa  Clara  County  for  any  length  of  time 
Itaows  that  local  Mexican-American  politics 
shares  some  of  tbe  volatile  aspects  of  Mexican 
politics  south  of  ttke  border.  Today's  allies 
are  totnorrow's  foes.  Pactions  come  and  go. 
Splinter  groups  proliferate.  Outsiders  of 
both  major  political  parties  and  many  other 
Anglo  factions  have  tried,  from  time  to  time, 
to  use  the  Mexican-Americans  for  their  own 
purposes. 

In  1M4.  a  bitter  power  struggle  developed 
within  the  Mexican-American  Political  As- 
•nclatlor,  here,  durlnf;  the  25th  Assembly 
District  I>n-.ocrmtlc  primary  between  Leftist 
As»«noi.virjin  Wllliaia  P.  Stanton  and  hte 
t.,x..-:.geT.  John  ICoKnery.  At  stake  was  the 
M.^f'.'i  preprtmary  endorsement.  MAPA  be- 
^ar.  '.  flu  up — even  before  this  time — with 
.\iiK'.">K  wh  i  had  been  pubMcly  Identified  in 
r'Trry  ~t\rr.p  from  the  Oommuntst  Party  to 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

Prom  ttt»  leftwtng  came  Peter  Sseco, 
Francis  Pink,  and  James  R.  <Bob)  Lindsay, 
Pred  and  VlrglBi*  Ulrach.  and  Jotin  Bern- 
steia. 

Fink  and  Szego  had  been  Identified  as 
Communists  before  the  House  Un-American 
Artiv'.»if^  Committee  In  IMO  though  Szego 
ha»  itr)»>'-iflranT  denied  It.  So  had  Lindsay 
I  lender  th*  nan  ."  ".Albert  Bob  Undsay") ,  who 
was  later  lo  rvin  !•  r  ihe  San  Jose  City  Council 
\f  A  5«"..'-;.  .■■.>    . I.  ■;,«■('    Marxist  Ln  1965. 

Berustem.  i  *  .*>eihor*e  ojf  the  Thorne- 
KtAnt.'jii  'act.  .i.  .;.  Democratic  politics  for 
ve  ir«  '/.-■  .^.,'  APek  made  news  by  denounc- 
■-e  .fcr T  Oer.eral  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
f'>r  h!«  »-'arit  on  the  Communist-fronting 
w  r  B  chjB'^)!*  nubs. 

Prom  the  n.ehUst  end  of  tb*  political  spec- 
■-  .rr.  -,in.f  B:  :  Elils.  Verlyn  Woti.  and  Blrcb 
Society  Lieadiw  R^y  Giirrlee.  Prom  tbe  Mc- 
E^iery  ca cup  ..jtnje  £  Wallace  Ealer,  Jack 
Kennon,  Don  Comiih.  and  JacksoD  Paulkner. 
Of  these  Anglos  who  have  worked  their  way 
into  MAPA.  at  least  five  have  since  been 
directly  linked  with  BOO  affairs  In  one  way 
or  Another  Pr«i  and  Virginia  Hinch.  Our- 
TxeB  Eaiis.  an>t  Ksier.  Others  have  tism  ^w| 
(■;.T«e  '..-i  irx  picture,  tboagb  not  direct 
[>>Lr  lid  (j<ui : 

M.\i''A  Pr«s  u-nt  Isaias  Aguiiera  today  faces 
.mp«<-  •..-:  t-  •  .  i.  .rges  speclflcally  because  he 
voted  ..-!  h;3  .-  ,:e  as  an  SOC  commissioner,  for 
the  retention  of  Potts 

He  says  he  has  h<»*n  trieid  In  MAPA  by  a 
"kangaroo  court.  b<»l!it*red  by  five  paid  EOC 
staffers  who  hMij  a^  oeei.  active  In  the  paiace 
rev'olt  agM.lr.i>:  Putu.  Ha  oamM  them  as  Dr. 
KdgiXT  Cumings.  Tom  Ptootiara.  Jcm  Ixjpea, 
Sylvia  Torres,  and  Beatrice  Oocaalss. 

Further,  Aguiiera  charges  tiMU  1IAPA% 
ranks  were  sweUed,  just  befor*  tk«  aaeUng 
wi^re  he  was  censured,  by  a  flood  of  n«w  and 
reinstated  memberships.  Including  those  ot 
F>«d  and  Virginia  HirscH,  Bernstein.  BOC 
Commissioners  Al  Plnon  and  Joss  Martlnea, 
and  Szego. 

The  Utters  MAPA  membership  was  re- 
newed via  a  dues  check  paid  by  Edmundo 
Mercado:    Seego    and   Mercado   are   political 


allies,  and  last  year  the  former  quit  the 
Democratic  county  central  committee  to  let 
the  latter  take  his  place. 

The  first  motion  to  Impeach  Agustlera  was 
offered  by  John  Castro,  plumber  and  head  oX 
the  Gardner  District  EOC  Council,  who  ran 
against  County  Supervisor  8am  Delia  Mag- 
glore  In  1964.  It  was  seconded  by  Mercado. 
The  MAPA  executive  board  action  that  finxiUy 
commenced  Impeachment  proceedings  was 
taken  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Arturo  Cabrera.  San 
Jose  State  College  professor  who  was  widely 
mentioned  as  a  possible  successor  to  Potts 
but  now  seems  out  of  the  running.  Agiillera 
was  assailed  by  Plnon.  now  widely  mentioned 
as  a  successor  to  the  EOCs  pro-Potts  chair- 
man. Dr.  Stanley  Skllllcorn. 

It  would  be  far-fetched  to  dwell  at  such 
length  on  Mexican-American  p>olltics.  In  dls- 
ctisslng  the  BOC,  If  It  were  not  for  these 
factors; 

The  fwverty  war  Involvement  of  certain 
Mexican -American  groups  Is  Interwlned  with 
the  maneuvering  of  the  EOC  staff,  the  Anglo 
left  wing,  and  the  Anglo  right  wing,  includ- 
ing an  occasional  John  Blrcher.  Oftentimes 
these  are  the  same  people  wearing  different 
hau. 

With  respect  to  the  activists.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  document  any  ftUl-blown  plot  in 
their  EOC  Involvement,  but  the  same  people 
have  worked  together  time  after  time  In  a 
whole  series  of  undertakings.  Let's  examine 
a  few  of  them: 

When  Gardner  District  EOC  CotincU  Presi- 
dent Castro  ran  for  supervisor  In  1964,  his 
campaign  committee  Included  the  following 
persons  who  have  figured  In  EOC  affairs: 
Aguiiera,  Bernstein,  Cabrera,  the  Reverend 
George  Collins.  Dr.  Ernesto  Galarza.  Fted 
HLrsch.  Jose  Lopez,  Max  Ruiz,  Emerson 
Street,  Wester  Sweet.  Szego,  and  John 
Thorne. 

To  those  already — mentioned  as  having 
been  identified  as  Coram uiUsts  must  be  added 
Street,  County  Central  Labor  Council  busi- 
ness representative  and  ex -EOC  member.  He 
WM  so  Identified  by  two  Bouse  Cn-Amertcan 
Activities  Committee  witnesses  In  1967  aad 
one  Ln  1960.  though  he  flaUy  denies  it. 

Leftwlngers  on  the  Castro  campaign  com- 
mittee alao  included  Patrick  Hancock,  aid  to 
OoDgrssaman  Dom  EDwians  and  Invoker  of 
tb«  fith  amendment  before  tbe  State  senate 
un-American  activities  committee  during  a 
eoDuaunlsm  probe  In  IM3;  Harry  Branch, 
whose  oOoe  was  tb*  scene  of  a  ooat«st«d  elec- 
tion wttersln  Klrscb  became  president  of  tbe 
Ninth  Coogrsastooal  District  Council  in  1064; 
and  Mrs.  Bmma  Oaldera  Sterne,  mother-in- 
law  of  avowed  Marxist  Lindsay. 

Next,  let's  take  a  kx>k  at  tbe  43  sponsors 
named  on  Stanton's  1964  campaign  brochure. 
They  Include  Galarza,  Thorne.  tbe  Rererend 
Mr.  CoUlns  aixl  Kuta.  ptus  the  foUowtng  oth- 
ers who  have  been  involved  in  BOC  matters: 
Commissioner  Louis  Bosco,  Prank  Craeby, 
John  HayakawB.  Reed  Searle,  Louis  Zarate! 
and  ex-OmunlSGioner  Robert  Caredlo. 

Just  last  January.  Hlrach  appeared  before 
the  city  council  to  sugia^t  a  slate  of  caadi- 
dates  for  candidates  for  tbe  San  Jose  Public 
Housing  Authority.  Whom  did  be  st^^ot? 
Tbe,  lineup  is  familiar:  Castro.  Thorne. 
Branch.  Haaoock,  and  his  own  wife  Virginia 
Hirsch. 

The  "Support  Stanton  on  Vietnam"  ad 
that  Thome  ran  last  year  was  signed  by 
Fred  and  Vtrgtnla  Hlrach.  EOC's  Area  S  Board 
Member  BUly  Cole,  Mrs.  Ooie,  Mkndst  Lind- 
say, Mrs  Lindsay.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Ptancto  Pink. 
Sasgo.  Haneock.  the  Reverend  Mr.  OoUlns, 
Castro,  Crosi>y,  Caredio,  Mrs.  Caredlo,  Braneb. 
Mra  Branch.  EOC  Area  4  Plannlx«  OommlV- 
teamaa  Lee  Oarrett,  Subarea  Delegate  WU- 
tlam  Pitabugh.  Jeff  h^^»>»"i  of  tbe  Oardaar 
District  Neighborhood  CouncU,  Mrs.  Boelua. 
Mrs.  Stem,  Area  4  Senior  CIttasns'  Bepraaent- 
atlve  Leah  Leppert  (mother  at  Democratic 
Congressional  Candidate  George  Lepftert). 
and  Hayakawa, 


The  original  San  Jose  Committee  To  Op- 
pose VS.  Interrentlon  tn  "Vietnam,  farmed 
last  July,  consisted  of  H  members,  IndudiD. 
Fink,  Mrs.  Sterne,  Mercado,  Thome,  Llndjaj 
and  Hirsch. 

On  May  9,  1900,  an  ad  assailing  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  and  can- 
ing for  cancellation  of  Its  then-approacbtoi 
hearings,  ran  In  San  Jose  newspapers. 

lu  signers  included  Branch,  Caredlo 
Crosby,  Vivian  (Mrs.  Francis)  Pink,  Haja- 
kawa.  Pred  and  Virginia  mrsch.  James  and 
Barbara  Lindsay,  Ruiz,  Patricia  (Mrs  Wil- 
liam F  )  Stanton.  Mrs.  Sterne,  Wester  Sweet 
Thorne.  and  several  others  Involved  In  EOC 
affairs  such  as  Staffer  Louis  A.  Barozzl 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  the  fourth  and  conclud- 
ing article  of  the  series  which  appeared 
in  the  San  Jose  News  on  Saturday,  March 
19,1966: 

Plots   Amomro   nt    BOC 
(By  Harry  Farrell) 

To  say  that  tbe  whole  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  of  Santa  Clara  Count;  l> 
conspiracy  controlled  Is  a  generallzattOD 
which — for  the  moment  at  least — secmi  ex- 
travagant. There  are  too  many  factions,  til 
at  each  other's  throats. 

It  Is  self-evident,  however,  that  the  IOC  u 
Intrlgue-rldden.  Plots  come  along  UXt 
streetcars,  and  their  goals  are  often  acbleved 

The  San  Jose  State  College  radicals  did 
succeed  In  electing  several  of  their  nuaabcr 
to  re8|}onslble  ECX:  positions  In  area  4. 

A  meeting  loaded  wltb  John  Birch  Society 
members  did  succeed  in  choosing  Birch  lec- 
tlon  leader.  Bay  Gurries,  as  EOC  Commlt- 
sloner  for  the  Gardner  District. 

Anonymous  members  of  tbe  EOC  staff  did 
attack  their  former  director,  Arthur  PotU.  In 
an  unsigned  five-page  memo  last  Januar; 
Ostensibly  a  confidential  report.  It  was  dupli- 
cated and  leaked  to  the  new*  media  oc  Uie 
day  of  the  January  EOC  meeting. 

The  Soonomlc  Opportunity  Oommlasioa  Is 
Intrigue  rlddsa  because,  by  lU  very  oatura 
It  Is  conspiracy- prone. 

It  has  some  $3  million,  mostly  In  Psdersl 
money,  to  dispense,  and  It  Is  seeking  aa  sd- 
diUonal  «1  4  million.  It  bas  a  potential  10( 
or  more  full-time  Jobs  to  hand  out,  mtni 
of  them  in  the  •  10,000  and  up  range,  plas 
several  hundred  hourly  jobs.  There  are  oalT 
the  flimsiest  sa/eguards  acalnst  the  fluu>c 
of  these  on  an  out-and-out  patronage  bass 

Thus  tbe  BOC  is  a  tempting  target  for  •c!' 
group  with  a  yearning  to  seUe  tbe  oomnu- 
nlty's  poUtical  rains,  whether  it  be  the  Cooi' 
munists,  the  Blrcbera  tbe  BeputoUcsBS,  (k* 
Democrats,  or  tbe  Mafia. 

This  is  Uie  opinion  of  Arthur  PotU.  wbo 
presided  over  tbe  BOC  machinery  until  b* 
was  deposed  last  month. 

"If  this  program  ware  used  for  poUtteal 
purposes  by  any  group,  or  controlled  bj  sbj 
single  group,  it  couid  be  used  to  (be  disad- 
vantage of  the  poor,"  Potts  says.  "If  say 
one  group  gets  hold  of  this  program,  (bey 
can  use  the  staff,  the  semiprofessloasii 
(hourly  SOC  workers)  and  tbelr  leadentup 
role  to  accomplisb  any  political  purpose,  ii 
th«t  Is  what  they  want  to  do— they  oouid 
even  elect  nae  dog  catcher." 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  noted  that  tlM 
Federal  OlBoe  of  Boonomle  Oppcartuni^  H 
trying  to  tighUn  down  on  poUticking  by 
antlpoverty  war  personnel. 

On  March  3.  a  new  re^uiatioo  was  promul- 
gated, reading: 

"Employment  in  a  poUtlcal  action  pro- 
gram may  not  be  oSersd  as  a  considers- 
tloa  or  reward  for  paUtteal  support  ot  any 
jv^ntjopij  party  or  rsntltilTitT  for  public  oAoe, 
nor  may  any  psrsoa.  ••  an  employee,  sogsg* 
la  partisan  poUtlcai  acUfl^. " 

▲bout  tbe  same  ttane  tlw  foregoing  nil* 
was  banded  down.  2S  DJ&  Bsoators  Includ- 
ing   Gboscx   MtTBFHT,   Republican,   of  CaU- 
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ffgaU,  eospoaeored  a  bill  whleh  would  bring 
a^y  poverty  program  eaiployees  under  tbe 
^fgtch  Act.  This  law,  which  has  covered 
Qjoct  Government  workers  for  years,  pro- 
albrts  partisan  political  activity. 

nonetheless,  It  ts  indisputable  that  the 
poCt  internal  affairs  and  the  polltlca  of 
ikt  eommunlty   at   large   have   evertapped. 

for  example  censure  and  Impeachment 
tefkau  have  been  Initiated  against  Mexican - 
liST-^'"  PoUti«al  Association  President 
[f.1..  Aguiiera,  with  BOC  ofllclalB  and  staffers 
iwdlng  the  attack,  specifically  because  he 
TOted  for  Potts  In  his  role  as  KOC  Com- 
missioner. And  MAPA  exists  for  the  stated 
porpoee  of  engaging  In  pollUcal  acUvlty.  In- 
^^^Ing  endorsement  of  candidates,  both 
ptisan  and  nonpartisan. 

NO  BTTLES 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  BOC  is  so 
rolnerable  to  pollUcal  tugging  and  hauling 
k  that  neither  tbe  rules  nor  the  players  will 
rtand  stUl. 

Tbe  govemtng  bodies  ot  normal  polltleal 
agencies — city  councils,  boards  erf  super- 
nsocs,  school  boards.  State  legislatures — are 
Hied  by  constitutions,  charters,  and  statutes, 
with  regard  to  membership,  composition, 
iBd  apportlonTnent.  Their  members  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  fixed  temis.  It  Is 
true  that  In  any  sucb  elective  process,  one 
ptBure  group  or  another  can  oocaslonally 
capture  the  machinery.  But  with  strong  laws 
ud  dear  rtiles.  this  Is  hard  to  do,  and  there 
It  always  t^e  threat  that  the  people  will 
tam  the  rascals   out   at   the  next   election. 

By  contrast,  the  EOC  has  the  power  to 
»K«r  Its  own  membership  almost  at  will, 
wtthla  broad  Federal  guidelines,  by  chang- 
tni  Its  bylaws.  Tbe  commission  is  not  a  po- 
Utteal body  at  aU.  but  realty  tbe  board  of 
directors  of  a  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. 

NOT  U.S.    ACENCT 

Hiough  Its  current  activities  are  financed 
K  percent  by  PWleral  ftinds.  It  Is  not  really 
»  governmental  agency. 

(The  Federal  contribution  wUl  drop  to 
M  percent  on  July  I,  1987  without  further 
tettoc  by  Congress,  in  which  case  the  local 
ieanetal  burden  of  tbe  program  wUl  In- 
crea«e  fivefold,  from  10  to  50  percent.) 

Uapredlctahle  shlfUng  of  Ui«  BOC  mem- 
lieahip  Is  not  Just  a  hypothetical  concerr 
ftr  a  variety  of  reasons,  generally  legltlmatt: 
Uie  local  EOC  membership  has  been  In  al- 
nioit  constant  flux  for  months  now. 

Olglnally  there  were  IS  oommlssloaers, 
nisestuting  diverse  segments  ot  community 
merest.  Then,  tn  line  with  Federal  poUcy, 
tikret  Bore  seats  were  created  for  representa- 
tiTCi  of  tbe  poor,  and  tbe  commission  num- 
bwBdlS. 

■ext,  about  the  time  the  Mexlcan-Amer- 
•OM  demanded  more  representation,  the 
0*5e  of  Equal  Opportunity  banded  down 
»  »«•  directive.  Tliere  was  to  be  a  repre- 
•oaaUve  of  the  poor  tram  each  cT  t*ie  BOCs 
nine  poverty  target  areas  In  the  county,  said 
**•  program's  regional  director.  Melvln 
•*oguiof 

What's  more,  this  commission  overhaul  bad 
to  take  place  within  30  days 

caows 

So  suddenly  the  BOC  grew  to  27  members— 
<»*-uurd  from  oommimity  organlsattoos, 
one-third  from  agencies  (govemmenUl 
™"»    etc),  and  one-third  from  the  poor. 

8*nce  there  was  not  tbne  to  set  tip  demo- 
»»«e  pro<»dures  lor  ehooetttg  tbe  poverty 
yketen.  tlM  r^inilsihMi  was  loaded  with 
««■»  represeatattres  (Oommissioner  Fred 
^*ch.  who  bitnigtat  about  Potts'  downfall, 
*•  one  of  these). 

Qrsdually,  the  Interim  commissioners  are 

P™»«  replaced   with   permanent  ones,    but 

«e  Twult  of  ail  this  Jockeying  to   that  for 

"•»T    months,    tbe    conimtssion's    makenp 
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differed  constantly,  Irom  one  meeting  to  the 
next. 

The  hope  Is  now  that  It  win  remain  stable 
for  awhile.  But  U  past  experience  Is  any 
test,  tfeere  Is  no  sesuranoe  of  tbls.  What  ba* 
happened  once  can  happen  again. 

At  lower  ecbeloBs  in  the  poverty  war  ap- 
paratus, opportunities  for  Juggling  and 
rigging  of  area  boards  and  various  ad  hoc 
committees  are  even  more  evident. 

STOX   DBPtTTKD 

In  tlie  West  Valley,  they're  sail  arguing 
about  who  outamsrted  whom  when  the  con- 
servatives elected  virtually  all  IS  members 
of  tbe  area  6  EOC  board,  only  to  find  that 
they  were  denied  recognition  by  tbe  central 
EOC  office.  Those  wbo  were  elected  contend 
that  all  legal  procedures  were  followed:  their 
foes  argue  otberwiae. 

A  comparable  slttiatlon  developed  during 
the  reorganlzalton  of  tbe  BOC  last  faU,  ptir- 
suant  to  Mogulof's  order.  Ooounlsslon 
CbalTBUkn  Stanley  SkUlloorn  named  an  ad 
hoc  (special  committee  to  suggest  the  new 
lineup).  It  was  chosen  from  the  BOCs 
broadbased  eommunlty  advisory  board  and 
Included  30  members. 

When  the  group  convened,  however,  one 
member  demanded  that  10  additional 
people — generally  representing  minority 
groups — be  added  to  tbe  committee  Skllllcorn 
had  named.  After  a  hassle,  this  member 
prevailed. 

Tbe  committee  In  final  form  thu«  oonsteted 
of  not  20  but  30  members,  as  dearly  sbown 
by  BOC  documents.  BOC  CauOnman  Stanley 
SUQlcam  flatly  declares  tbe  10  snpemtimer- 
arles  were  added  "without  proper  autborlty." 

In  short,  BOC  procedures  are  so  sloppy  and 
fVexlble  that  anything  can  happen  and  often 
does. 

UntU  U»e  whole  apparatus  Is  tightened  up 
and  tuned  up.  the  end  of  strife  is  not  In 
vlght.  And  tboee  wbo  will  go  on  suffering 
most — as  from  the  beginning  ot  time — ^wlU 
be  tbe  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  the  evidence  which 
I  have  tried  to  present  and  which  has 
appeared  in  these  four  newspaper  articles 
by  Mr.  Parrell  cdearly  shows  that  the 
the  poverty  program  tn  Santa  Clara 
County  does  not  command  the  broadly 
based  respect  which  it  must  have  If  it  is 
to  succeed.  I  asked  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver, 
on  Wednesday,  March  9,  to  conduct  a 
complete,  unbiased,  and  impartial  in- 
▼estb&tion  of  the  i»verty  program  in 
Santa  Clara  County.  As  of  today.  I  ha've 
not  receiyed  a  response  from  him. 

I  can  tmderstand  the  problems  that 
Mr.  Shrlver  is  confronted  with  in  con- 
sidering whether  such  an  Investigation 
should  be  conducted.  First  of  all,  if  It  Is 
to  be  conducted  by  local  IndlridtMils.  it  is 
obvious  that  the  eontroversy  Is  so  heated 
and  there  is  so  much  emotion  connected 
with  it  that  objectivity  would  be  dif- 
ficult. It  cannot  be  eonducted  by  the 
regional  office  of  the  war  on  po%  erty  pro- 
gram because  local  citizsens  tn  Santa 
Clara  County  are  practically  xmanlnHHis 
In  their  lack  of  oonfidencc  in  the  regional 
office.  If  it  Is  to  be  conducted  by  Wash- 
ington personnel  directly  oat  of  Mr. 
Shriver's  oflice,  then  this  would  seem  to 
contradict  a  principle  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram which  he  has  advocated,  namely, 
that  we  shottld  have  local  control  of  the 
program. 

I  also  suspeei  Mr.  Shrlver  might  fear 
that  there  inlght  be  political  overtones  to 
such  an  Investigation. 

Realizing  an  d[  these  proWetns,  I  have 
a  suggestion  to  make  which  I  think  wftl 


solve  them  and  still  provide  an  impar- 
tial investigation  by  an  ezperlenoed  body 
in  which  everyone  concerned  can  have 
confidence.  I  prop>ose  that  the  investi- 
gation be  made  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  at  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  This  is  a 
recognized  research  group  which  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  fact,  some 
of  their  studies  have  formed  the  basis  of 
the  EcoixMnic  Opportunity  Act  first 
passed  in  1964.  There  is  no  more  re- 
spected organlsalion  or  research  group 
in  the  entire  country.  The  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  is  inlerested  in  doing  the 
job  and  on  March  10  Mr.  R.  L.  Johnson 
of  the  management  and  sodal  systems 
of  SJI.I.  wrote  to  Dr.  Stanley  SktUikom, 
chairman  of  the  Kcionamlc  Opportunity 
Commission,  Santa  Clara  County. 

I  request  permlssilon  to  inehxle  this  let- 
ter as  a  part  of  ray  reauurkz. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  obJecticHi. 

The  letter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Stantoko  Rsssakcm  Iwsmuia. 
AfeiUo  Park,  CaUf..  Mmreh  10,  I9M. 
Dr.  Stanuet  SKn.t.iooaw. 
Chairmmn,  Economic  O|rporf«atly  Commis*- 
SI01S  of  £amX«  Clors  Countg,  San  Jose, 
Oaiif. 

DK&a  Da.  Skuxiccan:  The  need  for,  and 
desirability  of  an  objective  and  tinbiased  in- 
vestigation of  the  economic  opportunity  p»ro- 
gram  In  Santa  Clara  County  has  received 
promlikent  mention  tn  tbe  press.  Tbere  is 
real  danger  tiiat  Pederai  funds  may  be  cut 
off  tf  ac  Investigation  Is  not  made  sooa.  Un- 
fortunately, the  emotiooal  and  poUtlcai  fac- 
tors are  such  that  the  motivation  of  any 
government  or  citizen  grotip  InTestlgatlons 
win  be  stispect  and  Its  efftirts  degraded  by 
other  groups.  If  tbe  restUts  of  an  lavesti- 
gatton  are  to  be  credible  sad  aoocptaMe  to 
the  general  public  and  to  —mbeis  ot  tbe 
several  Interested  groups  involved,  tbe  facte 
must  be  collected  and  analysed  by  an  inde- 
pendent OfganlMtlon  with  no  special  In- 
terests and  with  a  reputation  of  aervtce  in 
similar  situations. 

Stanford  Research  Insttttrte  speclallEes  in 
finding,  analyzing,  and  Intel  pi  cUng  facta. 
The  Institute'  is  an  independent,  not-for- 
profit  corporatlaB  dedicated  by  charter  to 
"the  tmpRivemeat  of  tbe  geoenU  standard 
of  living  and  tike  peace  and  prosperity  of 
mankind."  S£tl  conducts  scientific  research 
and  applies  science  In  projects  of  prime  na- 
tional concern  and  In  areas  where  major  con- 
tributions may  be  made  to  social  improve- 
ment. Tbe  Institute  has  an  establlsbed 
reputation  bn  naesreb.  as  ilu— iMlislud  by 
tbe  btgb  percentage  af  cowWwMlag  cBeati — 
oommerdal,  industrial,  government,  and 
foundation— in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  management  and  social  systems  staff, 
composed  of  professional  anaiyvlB  with  wide 
and  varied  expertenee  tn  eeoaomles,  manage- 
Bkent.  sociology  and  poUttaal  edenos,  bas  bad 
extensive  espertsnoe  In  tbe  jssiiaith  and  eo- 
lutloa  of  proMcfns  associated  wltb  pssssce 
of  tbe  Bconamle  Opportunity  Act  and  tbe 
Implementation  at  Ita  provisions  at  all  levels 
of  govsmment. 

Much  or  the  data  and  experience  gathered 
in  prevlotis  research  Is  available  to  tbe  staD 
In  future  projects.  TWs  experience  and  data 
bank  is  one  of  SRI's  most  valtiable  assets  in 
service  to  Its  rtiwits  SRI  would  aiqireciate 
an  opportunity  to  diKom  with  you  the  ap- 
plication of  our  exp>erlence  and  research 
tatenta  »  yo«r  rarrent  prtiMen.    I  will  Mf\e-^\ 
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contact  m«  at  416-336-8300,  extension  3388 
to  arrange  a  meeting  to  dlaciiaa  the  problem 
and  to  explore  waya  In  wlticta  we  might  be 
helpful. 

Youra  truly, 

R.  L.   JOlUfSON, 

Management  ami  Social  Systems 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  wlU 
conclude  the  aeiies  of  special  orders 
which  I  have  taken  in  an  effort  to  offer 
coRstructive  crtticlsm  and  some  factual 
mau>nal  afcK>ut  the  war  on  poverty  as 
u  IS  being  conducted  In  my  congres- 
sior.ai  district  I  regret  that  some  of 
the  facts  revealed  may  have  been  un- 
pleasant and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
reveal  them.  I  fully  realize  some  per- 
sons will  challenge  my  motivation  and 
consider  my  approach  as  negative  and 
against  the  war  on  poverty.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  I  believe  that  my  critl- 
clsm.s  aiid  these  three  special  orders 
which  I  have  taXen  were  constructive 
because  they  will  draw  the  attention  of 
those  concerned  to  the  glaring  faults 
which  exist  in  the  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram In  Santa  Clara  County.  We  all 
know  that  early  detection  of  cancer  In- 
creases the  chance  of  a  cure.  We  all 
know  that  early  wsuTilng  of  a  missile 
attack  increases  the  chance  of  success- 
fully defending  our  shores.  This  Is  true 
!r.  the  war  on  poverty  program  also.  By 
facing  up  to  Its  faults,  by  looking  at  its 
errors  suid  mistakes  honestly  auid  objec- 
tively, we  can  then  give  the  administra- 
tors of  the  program  an  opportunity  to 
correct  those  faults  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  war  on  poverty  program  cannot 
possibly  be  siircessful  unless  It  commands 
a  broadly  based  respect  In  every  com- 
munity In  which  it  operates.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  support  of  Just  the  Mex- 
ican-Americans or  Just  the  social  work- 
ers or  Vdst  the  clergy.  It  is  absolutely 
necessa.'-y  that  the  war  on  poverty  be 
conducted  by  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity, Including  Its  business  commu- 
nity and  other  substantial  elements.  Un- 
less we  root  out  the  evils,  the  wrongs,  and 
the  conspiracies  which  I  have  pointed  out 
in  these  past  3  days.  I  say  that  the  war 
on  poverty  In  Santa  Clara  County,  has 
absolutely  no  chance  of  being  successful. 

So  Mr  S;>eaker.  it  Is  In  a  constructive 
sense  thai  I  reveal  these  things,  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  Mr.  Shriver  will  assume 
the  responsibility  of  urging  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
and  that  he  will  urge  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Economic  Opportunities  Com- 
mission to  arrarif  ^jch  an  investigation. 
And.  Mr  s^veaK  a  .nen  this  hew  been 
completed  and  when  we  have  the  facts 
before  as  I  hope  and  I  trust  that  all  con- 
cerned will  s,!  ^lr*■n  and  reason  together 
m  an  effort  •■  -ome  up  with  a  program 
which  will  be,  nof  a  conspiracy  by  the 
left  wing  not  a  design  to  ?rab  poUtical 
power  through  the  ar;:::tv  m  disburse 
Pederal  taxpayers'  fundi,  but  will  truly 
be  an  honest  and  a  sincere  attack  upon 
Ptiverty. 


DIVERSION  OP  ANTIPOVERTY 

FUNDS 
Ty.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  tta«  House,  the  gentle- 


man   from    Minnesota    [Mr.    Qtml    is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  another  ex- 
ample of  extravagant  diversion  of  anti- 
poverty  funds  into  the  pockets  of  Dem- 
ocratic politicians.  The  case  I  speak  of 
Is  related  to  the  site  of  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and 
the  recipient  of  the  windfall  of  Federal 
dollars  Is  the  Democratic  commerce  com- 
missioner, State  of  West  Virginia.  I 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
so  that  the  Director  of  the  OfQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Mr.  Shriver,  may  see 
it  In  the  RxcoRD  and  respond  to  it  when 
he  comes  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  investigations  have 
revealed  that  in  the  spring  of  1965  a  con- 
struction consultant,  an  employee  of  a 
firm  retained  by  OEO,  on  two  separate 
occasions  surveyed  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  to  determine  Its  suit- 
ability for  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center. 
Both  times,  despite  pressure  to  approve 
the  site,  the  consultant  recommended 
against  the  use  of  the  hotel,  reporting 
among  other  things  the  building  would 
be  too  expensive  to  rehabilitate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  visited  the  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  Center  in  December  1965.  I  felt 
the  individuals  hired  to  nm  the  Center 
were  doing  an  acceptable  Job,  In  fact, 
the  morale  among  the  srlrls  seemed 
quite  high,  so  nothing  I  say  today  casts 
aspersions  on  the  girls  at  the  Center.  I 
was  shocked,  however,  at  the  financial 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  with 
the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co.,  whose  president 
was  Angus  Peyton,  prominent  West  Vir- 
ginia Democrat  and  commerce  commis- 
sioner of  that  State. 

The  rundown  hotel,  which  was  used 
for  Democratic  presidential  campaign 
headquarters  In  1960,  was  assessed  at 
$87,000  prior  to  occupancy  of  the  Wo- 
men's Job  Corps  In  August  1965.  It  was 
subsequently  raised  to  $115,000.  Esti- 
mates of  reliable  real  estate  brokers  in 
Charleston  placed  the  value  of  the  hotel 
at  $250,000. 

Under  the  OEO  contract,  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  Co.  will  receive  $94,800  annually 
and  all  taxes.  Insurance,  utilities,  and 
repairs  will  be  paid  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
Center.  In  addition  to  a  40 -percent  an- 
nual guaranteed  pioAt.  I  found  more 
than  $225,000  Federal  funds  had  been 
expended  to  renovate  the  building  and 
these  Improvements  would  accrue  to  the 
Kanawha  Hotel  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  as  a  case 
of  excessive  profiteering  on  a  guaranteed, 
no -risk  investment  and  point  out  obvious 
political  implications  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  months  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  receiving 
complaints  from  constituents  expressing 
their  disapproval  of  excessive  salaries 
and  expenditures  in  other  areas  of  the 


antipoverty   program.      Our   taxpayers 

complain  that  millions  of  Federal  dollwr 
are  being  dissipated  and,  instead  of  help- 
ing the  poor,  the  money  all  too  frequently 
Is  going  Into  the  pockets  of  politician.'- 
who  exploit  the  poor  and  take  advantage 
of  the  antipoverty  program  to  enrich 
themselves. 

Testimony  at  hearings  currently  bein? 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  revealed  the  estimated  cost? 
of  maintaining  one  Job  Corps  enroUee 
for  a  year  ranges  from  $8,500  to  $13,000 
Eklucators  gasp  at  these  figures  and  tax- 
payers question  the  Justification  for  such 
an  expensive  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  agree  with  the  con- 
cept that  will  provide  an  opportunity  (or 
disadvantaged  young  men  and  women  tc 
acquire  basic  skills;  however,  the  pro- 
gram was  not  designed  to  be  a  windfall 
for  the  wealthy  with  Influence. 

I  consider  the  terms  of  the  Kanawhi 
Hotel  contract  outrageous  and  feel  this 
kind  of  irresponsible  spending  has  caused 
grossly  inflated  prices  for  antipoverty 
facilities.  It  Is  this  kind  of  waste  of 
Federal  funds  that  taxpayers  object  to  sc 
strenuously  and  which  must  be  stopped 
if  the  antipoverty  program  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  Subcommittee  on  the  War  or 
Poverty  of  the  House  Committee  or 
Education  and  Labor  should  look  Into  aL 
private  facilities  used  for  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters to  determine  whether  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  are  Betting  their  money's 
worth. 


A  MEASURE  OF  CONCERN  TO  THI 
ENTIRE  NATION 

Mr.  MacQREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemar. 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnix]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoir 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemar 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today  In  order  to  dl* 
cuss  with  my  colleagues  a  proposed  meas- 
ure of  concern  to  the  entire  Nation 
namely.  H.R.  8282.  This  bUl.  as  filed 
contains  objectionable  features  which  ! 
believe  should  be  analyzed.  But  before 
looking  at  the  specifics,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  general  concept  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  in  its  historical 
context. 

Over  30  years  ago.  the  Congress  en 
acted  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
This  famous  measure,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  grandfather  of  all  moderr 
social  legislation,  made  possible  unem- 
ployment compensation.  As  an  cnabUw 
bill,  it  was  permissive  In  nature  and  wlsf 
in  approach.  It  offered  the  States  ar 
opportunity  to  set  up  unemploymen: 
compensation  programs  by  allowing  «r 
tain  tax  benefits  as  an  IncenUve.  The 
rejrtilt  was  the  Pederal-SUte  coopersUve 
arrangement  which  exists  today. 

While  unemployment  compensatlor 
was  a  child  of  the  depression,  in  30  shor. 
years  it  has  matured  into  a  sophistlcatec 
well-administered,  full-grown  remeois^ 


program.  Each  State  has  been  left  free 
to  develop  its  own  system  within  tlie 
general  requirements  of  the  Federal  law. 
Thus  the  States,  in  addition  to  establish- 
ing the  amount  and  duration  of  benefits 
paid  employees,  have  l)een  allowed  to  set 
ihe  qualifying  i-equirements  for  receiving 
tiKse  ben'*fit5.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

However,  H.R.  8282  would  impose  new 
requirements  and  standards  upon  the 
States  with  respect  to  these  matters. 
Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  or 
standards  could  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  taxes  paid  by  employers  within  the 
State  or  disapproval  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  which 
e<'ent  all  employer  tax  credits  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  State  would 
be  vinthheld. 

Of  course,  the  States  could  not  absorb 
this  expense  and  therefore,  would  have 
DO  choice  but  to  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Federal  statutes.  Tills  provision 
and  others  of  the  same  type  would  com- 
pletely undermine  the  State  programs 
and,  in  addition,  have  disastrous  side 
effects. 

Two  points  are  of  primary  concern  to 
me  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  tbem  in 
their  order  of  importance.  The  first  is 
the  "experience  rating  "  and  the  second 
U   disqualification  standards." 

As  we  are  ell  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  "ex- 
perience latiiig"  is  currently  recognized 
In  the  laws  of  all  the  States  under  which 
employer  tax  rates  for  unemployment 
compensation  vaiy  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  paid  to  their  former  employees. 
The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  set  "ex- 
peiience  rating"  as  the  sole  criteila  to  be 
used  by  the  States  in  determining  the 
employers'  rate  of  tax.  The  reasons  lor 
making  this  the  sole  standard  were  not 
arbitrary  but  were  based  on  sound  con- 
siderations in  keeping  with  the  overall 
philosophy  of  the  act.  Remarking  on 
the  wisdom  of  this  provision  in  1935, 
Senator  La  Pollette  stated: 

Under  tbe  (individual  experience  rating) 
unendment,  unemployment  compensation 
will  tend  to  stimulate  the  regularlzatlon  of 
•■ployment.  without  whkrh  the  reverse  ef- 
fect will  rcMilt  (wben)  employers  must  pay 
U*  ume  rate  of  contribution,  whether  tfaey 
luve  much  or  little  unemployment.  Uxere  Is 

00  incentive  at  all  to  reduce  unemploymeat. 

This  statement  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  The  idea  of  an  incentive 
to  reduce  unemployment  was  wise  then 
»nd  Is  wise  now.  In  addition,  the  prac- 
ticability of  experience  rating  is  beyond 
question. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  experl- 
«»e  provision  is  abolished,  emjjloyers 
*Wi  a  iiigh  labor  tompver  will  start 
pressuring  their  State  legislature*  for 
nnlform  taxation  of  all  employers.  Such 
•  result  is  objectionable,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  equity,  but  with  re- 
S^rd  to  the  oveiall  unemployment  situ- 
«iona«  welL 

Our  primary  objective  should  be  to 
simulate  employment  and  reduce  the 
Pp«»411ty  of  long-term  unemployment. 
=^Pertence  rating  docs  Just  that  in  re- 
**^g  the  employers  who  do  maintain 
s«fdy    employment.    The    elimination 

01  tills  reward  wlU  remove  a  built-in  em- 
ployment stabUizer  and,  in  effect,  en- 
«>urage  labor  turnover 


Also,  experienoe  rating  makes  it  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  employers  to  put 
Into  practice  job  stabilization  techniques 
which  could  not  be  justified  financially 
withont  the  benefit  of  anticipated  unem- 
ployment tax  savings.  It  discourages 
tliese  same  employers  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  save  payroll  costs  by  using  the 
unemployment  fund  to  finance  its  labor 
reserves.  Furthermore,  it  makes  it 
■worthwhile  for  the  employer  to  be  com- 
pletely honest  in  reporting  an  employee's 
separation  since  it  could  be  subject  to 
disqualification. 

Through  the  years,  experience  rating 
has  proven  its  justification.  The  States 
strongly  endorse  it  as  the  only  fair  test. 
I  believe  that  it  must  be  retained. 

The  other  area  of  great  concern  to  me 
is  the  proposed  change  in  policy  which 
H.R  8282  manifests  with  regard  to  the 
disqualification  standards  for  receiving 
benefits. 

Historically,  the  test  used  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation has  been  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  "unemployed  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  "  Based  on  this  test  the 
States  promulgated  certain  qualification 
standards  intended  to  discouiage  unem- 
ployment and  control  abuses.  Many 
changes  have  taken  place  over  the 
years  with  the  result  that  unworkable 
and  ineffective  standards  have  been 
discarded  and  replace  with  ^fBclent, 
feasible  ones.  The  existing  State 
law  provisions  deter  Individuals  from 
performing  acts  resulting  in  disqualifica- 
tion and  also  serve  as  an  incentive  to  get 
others  back  on  working  payrolls.  HH. 
8282  would  Invalidate  these  time-tested 
standards,  as  well  as  having  the  effect  of 
rejecting  years  of  experierMje.  It  would 
make  obsolete — through  no  fault  of  his 
own — the  test  which,  incidentally,  was 
the  very  test  used  for  the  severance  pay 
provision  of  the  Federal  pay  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress  during  the  last  session. 

Preeently.  disqualifications  apply  to  an 
individual  who  first,  quiu  voluntarily: 
second,  refuses  a  suitable  job:  third,  is 
unable  to  work  doe  to  pregnancy  or  ma- 
ternity; fourth,  receives  retirement  bene- 
fits under  a  private  plan  or  social  secu- 
rity: or  fifth,  is  discharged  for  miscon- 
duct. HJL  82i3  would  prohibit  the 
States  from  disqualifying  an  lndl\idual 
for  any  of  these  reasons. 

I  cannot  accept  the  premise  that  an 
Individual  who  voluntarily  quits  his  Job 
Is  entitled  to  compensation.  This  would 
do  no  more  than  encourage  laziness. 
Why  should  a  man  work  if  he  can  get 
alniost  as  much  income  by  not  worldnc? 
There  Is,  of  course,  i»  good  answer  to 
this  question. 

Furthermore,  at  a  time  when  there  Is 
an  immediate  danger  of  inflation,  we 
are  called  upon  to  enact  a  measure  that 
embodies  the  very  essence  of  i"Wa<</fn — 
rising  prloes.  This  bill  wUl  greatly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  doing  business.  In 
my  home  State  of  New  York,  eanployer 
payroll  taxes  win  be  increased  by  almoet 
60  percent.  Inflation  Is.  in  my  opinion, 
our  most  pressing  domestic  problem  and 
should  be  attacked  rather  than  pro- 
moted. 

H.R.  8282  Ls  a  drastic  measure.  It  con- 
templates federalization  of  a  program 


that  has.  since  its  inceptkxi.  worked  ef- 
fectively through  Federal -State  cooper- 
ation. It  supersedes  State  laws  devel- 
oped through  years  of  experience.  It 
discards,  as  outdated,  a  public  policy 
that  only  a  few  short  montlis  ago  was 
upheld.  It  will  stimulate  rather  than 
curb  inflation.  For  these  reasons.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  join  rae  in  pre- 
serving a  program  that  has  kxig  sei ved 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  effectively  and 
resist  the  unsound  approach  which  H.R. 
8282  represents 


THE  TRANSPORTATION,  SALE.  AND 
HANDLING  OF  ANIMALS 

Mr.  MacGRBOOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SchweikerI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWEEKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent developments  indicate  that  this 
House  will  soon  be  asked  to  approve  a 
woefully  inadequate  bill  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  ani- 
mals intended  to  be  used  for  research 
and  experimentation.  There  Is  a  crying 
need  for  prompt  enactment  of  meaning- 
ful animal  protection  legislation. 

But  the  bill  recently  reported  to  the 
Agriculture  Oommittee  by  one  of  its  sub- 
committees is  most  unsatisfactory.  It 
would  not  prevent  the  very  louses  which 
have  so  shocked  and  enraged  our  citi- 
zens. It  would  indeed  be  a  cruel  hoax  on 
animal  lovers  to  pass  such  a  meaningless 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  UH.  13720.  which  I  have 
introduced,  would  provide  effective  pro- 
tection to  dogs  and  cats  while  not  hin- 
dering important  research  efforts.  It  is 
a  strong  bill  which  wiD  meet  the  problem 
head  on.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stud>- 
carefully  the  provisions  of  this  measure. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Helstosxi]  has  demonstrated  important 
leadership  in  this  drive  to  obtain  effective 
animal  legislation  and  my  bill  is  similar 
In  many  respects  to  his — HJl.  1874S. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoas  a  summary  of 
my  biU— H.R.  13720— tc«ether  with  a 
summary  of  the  major  differences  be- 
tween this  measure  and  HA.  16743.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  support  legislation 
of  this  type  rather  than  meaningless 
measures  such  as  the  one  reported  last 
week  to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

SuiucAST  or  H.R.  13730 
A  biU  to  Mitboriae  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  regulate  tbe  traziBportation,  sale, 
and  bandllng  of  4aci  anrt  eata  intended  to 
be  uaed  for  puipowea  of  reaaarcb  or  esperl- 
mentatioa,  and  for  otber  purpoeee 
Secthw    t:    Plndiag   tliat   It    la    eaBenttal 
to    regutaa*    tb»  traaapartatton.    purcheae. 
•ale.  and  iuuatUttig  of  ^agt  and  cats  by  per- 
wns    or    opgMilMttq—    cagaged    Ux    tr»n<- 
porttng,  buying,  or  aelltaig  Miww  for  use  in 
research  or  experimental  purpo— .  tn  order 
to  ptotaet  tbe  vmumu  of  doga  and  cats  from 
titttt  at  sudi  pets  and  So  jmrweat  tbe  sale  or 
uae  of  stolen  do^  and  cats  for  purposes  of 
research  and  experimentation. 
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Soetlon  3  daflne*  th«  t«rraa  "person,"  "Sec- 
retary," "commeroe."  "dog."  "<»t."  "re- 
search facility,"  and  "dealer"  "Researcfa 
racutty"  U  broadly  enoiigh  defined  to  mMJi 
'any  school.  inBtltutioD.  org&nlxatlon.  or 
person  that,  uses  or  Intends  to  uae  dogs  or 
cats  In  rasearcb.  test,  or  ezperiinents,  and 
that  ( 1 )  purchases  or  transports  such  dogs 
or  cats  In  comroerce  or  '3)  receives  any 
funds  from  the  United  States  or  may  agency 
or  Instrumentality  thereof  to  flnanoe  Its 
operations  by  means  of  grants,  lo«iu,  or 
otherwise."  "Dealer"  means  "any  person 
who.  for  compensation  or  profit,  delivers  for 
transportation,  transports,  boards,  buys,  or 
sells  dogs  or  cats  In  commerce  for  research 
purpoe^s" 

Section  3  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  re- 
search Taclllty  to  purchase  or  transport  dogs 
or  cau  in  commerce  for  uae  In  reaearcb  or 
experimental  purposes  except  from  a  dealer 
licensed   vnder  this  act. 

Section  4  makes  It  unlawful  for  dealer  to 
sell,  olTer  to  sell,  transport  to  research  fa- 
cility any  dog  or  cat,  to  buy,  sell,  offer  to  buy 
or  sell,  transport  or  offer  for  transportation 
any  stieb  dog  or  cat  until  such  deader  shall 
have  obtained  a  currently  valid  license  from 
the  Secretary. 

Section  5  provides  for  Secretary  to  promul- 
gate .star.darda  for  "humane  care"  which  shall 
.T.ean  type  of  care  which  a  responsible  and 
cinsclentlous  owner  would  ordinarily  pro- 
vide for  a  dog  or  cat  kept  as  a  household 
pet  u^  p.'event  Its  suffering,  sickness,  injury. 
or  other  discomfort  and  sliall  Include  hotis- 
ing.  feeding,  watering,  handling,  sanitation, 
ventilation,  shelter  from  weather  or  tem- 
perature, extremes,  separation  by  species, 
eex.  andJtenvperament  both  In  dealer's  facility 
and  transportation.  Sale,  transportation, 
or  offer  of  either,  of  any  sick.  Injured,  un- 
weaned  or  pregnant  dog  or  cat  is  expressly 
fi.rbldden. 

Section  6  requires  photograph  or  other  hu- 
mane and  painless  Identification  as  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  for  all  dogs  and  cats 
transported,  purchased,  or  sold  to  research 
facllltlee. 

Section  7  requires  records  be  kept  for  3 
years  by  research  facilities  and  dealers  with 
respect  to  purchase,  sale,  handling,  and 
transportation  of  dogs  and  cats.  Shall  In- 
clude bill  ot  sale,  collars,  tags,  or  other  Iden- 
Uficatlon  equipment  which  accompanied 
d:->g3  or  cats.  Any  bill  of  sale  which  Is 
fraudulent  shall  be  grounds  for  prosecution 
and  revocation  of  license.  Records  shall  be 
•pen  at  ail  reasonable  times  to  representa- 
tives   ->f   Secretary  m'  any  police  officer 

Section  3  duthoriaee  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  jfOclals  of  the  States  In  effectuating 
purposes  of  this  act  and  any  State,  local,  or 
municipal  legislation  or  ordinance  on  same 
s'abject. 

Section  9  prohibits  dealer  from  selling  or 
disposing  of  dog  or  cat  within  j>erlod  of  S 
business  days  after  acquisition. 

Section  10  prohibits  their  sale  at  public 
auction  or  by  weight 

Section  11  autr.  ':.^<>s  ->i»- retary  to  Issue 
licenses  but  jn:y  Lr-.fr  .ip;;.,,ant  shall  have 
demonstrated  in.:  ;  i.:... :  .-■3  •■  rnply  with 
8tand.ir'1.5  p.-.-n;  .iw;.'"!  r  .  s«-  rf.ary  pursu- 
ant -x,  '>e<-'.  .':  3  .*!.•;  ,1'.-.  r;7.e,s  liisuance  ot 
licenses  *.<  -1ea.»r«  j.  ;.>ts  :.;is  who  do  not 
qualify  as  dealers  w.thm  meaning  of  act, 
upon  their  complia.ire  w.th  requirements  of 
act   and   agreemer:    thereto  In   writing. 

Section  12  aut.n  )r!/<»«  .Secretary  to  i»romul- 
gate  rules,  .'eg-;.,!'.,  n.s  -i.-.d  .irfi->r9  In  order 
!*>  require  cor-.p-.tiw  —  ~  •_"  ^'.^ndards  for 
humane  -a.-e  -'...'.'vi  ,'  .••  .:■.  section  5.  Re- 
quires ,ri^;>e<  •.!.<:.  l-il^r  -A.-U1U0S  at  least 
s;»  times  .i  year  a:;c1  h  -pk  ..a'  l.'ispecUOD  ot 
•niisportatlon. 

Section  13  proHdea  Uoprlsonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year  or  flue  of  not  more  than 


•  10.000  and  revocation  of  license  for  person 
convicted  of  violation  of  this  act. 

Section  14  places  responsibility  for  em- 
ployee's violation  upon  employing  dealer  or 
research  facility  as  well  as  upon  employee. 

Section  16  empowers  Secretary  to  suspend 
dealer's  license  tetapfxarUj  If  he  has  reaacm 
to  believe  dealer  has  violated  this  act,  and 
after  notice  and  opportiinity  for  hearing  to 
revoke  license  If  violation  is  found  to  have 
occurred.  Secretary  shall  also  suspend  tem- 
porarily the  license  of  any  dealer  prosecuted 
for  cruelty  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
States  and.  In  event  of  conviction,  shall 
revoke  dealer's  license. 

Section  16  provides  that  If  any  part  of  this 
act  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section  17  empowers  the  Secretary  to 
charge  reasonable  license  fees  In  order  to  fi- 
nance administration  of  this  act.  AU  such 
fees  to  be  deposited  in  a  fund  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
use  In  administering  provisions  of  act  to- 
gether with  such  funds  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated thereto;  authorizes  appropriation  of 
such  funds  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  provide. 

Section  18  establishes  effective  date  as  120 
days  following  enactment. 

PaiNCiPAL   DirrsasNCES  BrrwxxN   HJt.   13730 

BT    Ms.    SCHVTKIKZa    AND   H.R.    10743    BT   Mk. 
HCLSTOSXI 

I.  Scbwelker  bill  covers  dogs  and  cats. 
Helstoskl  bill  covers  dogs,  cats,  and  "any 
vertebrate  animal." 

3.  Section  3  of  the  HeUtoskl  bill  would 
make  unlawful  the  purchase  of  a  covered 
animal  from  other  than  a  licensed  dealer  by 
"any  research  facility."  Schwelker  bill  adds 
the  phrase  "for  use  In  research  or  experi- 
mental purpoee"  to  make  certain  that  the 
legislation  would  not  prevent  an  Individual 
from  purchasing  a  pet  from  other  than  a 
dealer. 

3.  Section  7  of  the  Schwelker  bill  adds  the 
phrase  "at  all  reasonable  times"  to  the  re- 
quirement that  records  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion. 

4.  Section  8  of  the  Schwelker  bill  omits 
the  Helstoskl  provision  that  "the  Secretary 
shall  take  such  action  as  be  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  encourage  the  various  States  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  such  laws  and 
to  take  such  action  as  will  promote  and  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  act."  The 
Scbwelker  bill  adds  to  section  8  of  the 
Helstoskl  bill's  provisions  that  the  "Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
officials  of  the  various  States  in  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  this  act  and  any  State  legis- 
lation on  the  same  subject"  the  following: 
"any  State,  local,  or  municipal  legislation  or 
ordinance  on  the  same  subject." 

5.  Section  B  of  the  Schwelker  bill  omiu 
the  Helstoskl  provision  that  "representatives 
of  the  Secretary,  any  police  officer  or  agent  of 
any  legally  constituted  law  enforcement 
agency  shaU  assist  any  owner  of  any  animal 
who  has  reaaon  to  believe  the  animal  may  be 
In  the  possession  of  a  dealer  in  searching  the 
dealer's  premises,  after  obtaining  the  proper 
search  warrant  from  the  local  authc»1tles  in 
whose  jurisdiction  the  dealer's  premises  are 
located." 

6.  Section  11  of  the  Schwelker  bill  (no 
similar  provision  in  Helstoskl  bill)  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  to  issue  licenses  to 
dealers  upon  application  provided  that  no 
license  shall  be  Issued  until  the  applicant 
has  demonstrated  that  his  facilities  comply 
with  the  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  5. 

7.  Section  17  of  the  Schwelker  Mil,  unlike 
the  Helstoskl  bill,  provides  that  fees  col- 
lected shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  ftind 
which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 


limitation  for  use  In  administering  provislont 
of  the  act. 


EVER-INCREASINO  INFLATION 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanlmouA  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  u 
every  Member  of  this  House  knows,  this 
Nation  Is  faced  with  an  ever-Increasing 
inflation.  We  have  Just  had  one  tax  In- 
crease In  which  many  of  last  year's  tax 
reductions  were  wiped  out  in  a  now-you- 
see-lt.  now-you-don't  manner. 

We  have  recently  been  warned  by  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  John  W.  Byknis 
of  Wisconsin,  that  we  can  expect  another 
tax  raise  this  year  even  though  every 
effort  is  obviously  being  made  to  hold  It 
until  after  this  fall's  elections. 

The  old,  tired  New  Deal  motto  under 
which  the  people's  money  Is  used  to  buy 
the  people's  vote  has  been  revived;  "Tax 
and  tax,  si>end  and  spend,  elect  and 
elect."  And  once  again,  under  this  credo 
the  spiral  of  increased  costs  is  squeezing 
the  people. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  experts  called  in 
by  the  administration  to  find  out  how  to 
deal  with  the  Increasing  Inflation.  One 
thing  does  seem  obvious  to  me :  The  sim- 
plest thing  to  do  In  this  period  of  artificial 
boom  would  be  to  stop  spending  for  a 
nonexistent  depression.  I  am  willing, 
however,  to  leave  It  to  the  experts  how 
to  solve  the  problem  of  braking  the  car 
while  the  accelerator  is  on  the  floor. 

One  of  the  moet  respected  financial 
sources  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  With 
unanimous  consent.  I  Introduce  a  recent 
editorial  from  that  publication  which 
deals  with  this  subject: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  16. 1»M| 
Ths  Jokz's  ok  THB  PlOPlX 

Economists  of  practically  every  politics! 
hue  are  advocating  tax  rate  Increases  on  top 
of  the  tax  juggling  Congress  is  now  complet- 
ing, and  it's  hardly  surprising.  After  all.  • 
tax  boost  is  the  best  way  to  combat  inflation. 
Isn't  It? 

Is  it?  I>esplte  the  great  consensus  on  tbe 
subject,  it  may  be  one  of  those  assumptiou 
which  many  people  automatically  sccepi 
without  really  thinking  about,  and  whicU  Id 
fact  may  not  be  true  at  all. 

The  ease  with  which  the  assumption  U 
made  U  understandable.  If  the  Oovernment 
takes  another  bite  out  of  your  Income,  U 
follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  you  art 
going  to  have  less  money  to  spend.  From 
that  it  should  follow.  In  seeming  logic,  that 
there  wUl  be  a  lessening  of  the  pressure  « 
the  demand  which  tas  been  bidding  up  price* 
against  a  finite  supply  of  goods  and  servlees 

One  difficulty  with  the  neat  theory  U  Uut 
people  do  not  always  respond  so  tidily  W 
Government  acUons.  A  tax  increase  U  w 
Itself  no  guarantee  that  spending  will  dry  up, 
any  more  than  a  reduction  can  be  P<*'"'*  . 
counted  on  to  send  consumers  on  a  spenoini 
orgy.  In  the  event  of  an  increase,  the  buym< 
pubUc  stlU  has  credit  to  fall  back  on. 


But  let  us  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument 
ttet  people  by  and  large  will  restrain  their 
buying  urge.  A  srtlU  more  imposing  trouble 
remains  to  beeet  the  notion  that  tax  boosts, 
however  unpalatable,  are  the  right  medicine 
(or  inflation;  it  concerns  what  the  Govern- 
ment does  with  the  Increase. 

If  the  Federal  authoritiee  were  to  use  the 
additional  revenue  to  balance  tbe  budget  or 
lower  the  public  debt — or  if  they  Ju*t  put  It 
under  the  mattress — then  there  most  prob- 
sbly  would  be  a  diminution  of  demand  and 
to  that  extent  the  procedure  might  well  have 
antl-lnflatlonary  effects. 

Naturally  the  Government  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  In  these 
enlightened  days  the  customary  course  Is 
for  the  officials  to  regard  the  extra  tax  money 
as  a  warrant  to  raise  their  own  spending. 

The  ordinary  citizens  may  thus  be  buying 
fewer  autos  but  the  Government  wUl  with- 
out doubt  be  buying  more  military  trucks  or 
(Uspenstng  more  political  hcmdouts  to  this 
or  that  favored  segment  of  the  population. 
Demand,  in  other  words,  will  have  been  re- 
routed. Its  totality  not  neceeearlly  lessened 
one  whit. 

The  prospect  of  continued  Inflation  Is  all 
the  more  likely  If  the  money  managers,  while 
raising  Federal  spending,  also  go  on  pursvUng 
tbelr  present  ptollcles  of  running  budget  defi- 
cits and  otherwise  pvunping  up  the  money 
supply  beyond  the  needs  of  tbe  economy. 
Sbould  the  Inflation  persist  after  a  tax  In- 
crease, the  next  step  ( the  way  governmental 
minds  work)  Is  presumably  the  Imposition  of 
direct  price  and  wage  controls. 

Now  we  realize  that  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler  is  one  of  the  few  men  currently  con- 
tending that  the  Inflation  is  not  sericxus 
enough  to  call  for  either  drastically  higher 
taxes  or  direct  economic  controls.  And  It 
msy  be  that  the  Government  will  refrain,  for 
political  If  no  other  reasons,  from  those 
moves;  we  aren't  trying  to  foretell  the  future. 

What  we  are  saying  Is  merely  that  If  tax 
hikes  do  come  m  the  guise  of  Inflatlon-bat- 
tlere,  it  will  be  a  crude  and  cruel  Joke  on  the 
people.  For  the  Inflation  has  been  produced 
in  the  first  place  by  the  self -same  Govern- 
ment. Its  fiscal  and  monetary  policlee  over 
the  pest  5  years  have  been  frankly  labeled  exr 
psnsionary,  which  Is  a  euphemism  for  In- 
flaUonary,  and  It  Is  still  on  the  same  kick. 

The  bungling  of  economic  policy.  Indeed, 
OM  be  on  such  a  scale  that  It  would  be  quite 
possible  for  the  Nation  to  be  saddled  simul- 
taneously with  Inflation,  higher  taxes  and 


controls.  We  may  all  hope  It  won't  come 
to  that,  but  when  officials  inflate  It's  tbe 
people  who  pay. 


HIDE  EXPORT  CONTROLS  A  FUR- 
THER BLOW  TO  UJS.  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President,  along  with  an 
enclosure  outlining  the  Council  of  E^co- 
nomlc  Advisers'  justification  of  the  recent 
order  to  control  exports  of  cattle  hides. 

The  memorandum  from  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  brazenly  admits  that 
"export  controls  on  hides  were  Imposed 
to  roll  back  hide  prices."  And  as  I 
pointed  out  to  the  White  House  in  my 
reply,  this  kind  of  price  controls  seems 
to  be  Government  policy  these  days.  It 
is  another  round  in  the  admitted  policy 
of  this  administration  to  keep  farm  prices 
down. 

The  justification  of  the  order  to  cur- 
tall  hide  exports,  as  outlined  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  comes  shortly  after  the 
Chairman  of  those  Advisers  admitted  on 
nationwide  television  that  Government 
stocks  of  corn  were  released  Into  the 
market  for  that  same  purpose,  to  hold 
down  prices. 

All  of  us  remember  the  critical  low 
level  of  beef  prices  In  this  country  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  foreign  Imports 
of  beef  were  flooding  our  markets.  There 
was  bitter  opposition  registered  from- the 
administration  when  we  in  this  Congress 
tried  to  curb  the  damaging  foreign  im- 
ports. In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce told  the  beef  Industry  to  "quit 
whining"  and  go  out  and  look  for  new 
foreign  markets  of  their  own.  This  Is 
just  what  the  beef   industry  did.   and 


they  found  ready  markets  in  other  coun- 
tries after  the  domestic  market  for  hides 
was  greatly  reduced  due  to  the  popular 
acceptance  in  America  of  synthetics  in 
place  of  leather.  But  now  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  American  hides  and  a  de- 
sirable price  has  finaUy  been  achieved, 
the  U.S.  Government  again  interferes. 
This  makes  our  beef  producer  the  subject 
of  a  very  one-sided  concern  by  his  Gov- 
ernment that  results  in  great  financial 
loss. 

It  would  seem  that  the  American  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  fiber,  in  their  com- 
pliance with  endless  restrictions  and  reg- 
ulations, and  at  prices  that  have  consist- 
ently been  inadequate,  might  be  entitled 
to  more  favorable  concern.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  seems  to  be  a  crime  these  days 
for  a  farmer  to  receive  an  honest  return 
on  his  Investment. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Lancen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  benefits  of  Uving  in  a  democ- 
racy is  that  the  population  can  have  a 
difference  of  opinion  without  anyone  be- 
ing sent  to  Siberia  or  being  shot  at  sun- 
rise. In  fact,  we  consider  a  difference  of 
opinion  healthy .  to  our  Government. 
This  difference  Is  many  times  reflected  In 
the  outcome  of  legislation  before  this 
Congress.  This  was  emphasized  when  I 
received  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
distributed  this  year  In  my  Seventh  Con- 
gressional I>istrict  of  Minnesota.  The 
Control  E>ata  Corp.  tabulated  the  answers 
and  the  results  are  most  interesting. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  results  with 
my  colleagues.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
the  tabulation  will  follow  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 


Results  of  1966  questionnaire  of  7th  Congressional  District  in  Minnesota 


II 


!  S^.i^.^"'^*'  ^^i**  pursued  the  wtoest  policy  or  course  of  action  In  Viefnamr 

1  s^Jt/.^  V*  P't**!!,""'*"  "''' P''°P'a'° '* '*<'"<*<1  «•  i^dlrected? _ 

r  Shn.iM  .L  fi^  Taft-HBTtley  Act  peniilu^  Strttes  to  adopt  rlght-to-work  laws.  Should  tt  be  lepealed' 
I  r  .„  2  V?  -^"^  minimum  wage  be  Increust'd  and  extended  to  farms  and  smaU  businesses?  *^^ 
«  L-K    ^''^""<^ '^'«'<«  afford  to  conf  


tinue  tlie  present  policy  of  deficit  spendiiigr. 


7  rS.^ili!'    Commodity  Credit  CorpOTBtioii  t>e  permitted  to  .lell  surpliuVsliu 
I  a^JXT^     ■  "  programs  serve  the  best  interests  of  VS.  agriculture  and  the  I 


t  rwl^^.^.f^'''  ">o«^"o"  rtoniestic  growers  ratiier'tlmnforeigii  produoBre  tor'wir  sui^ 
»  SlwoM  C^  antipoverty  programs  will  substantially  reduce  U.S.  poverty? 


as  a  means  of  controlling  market  pricee?.. 
Nation's  economy? 


BlionM  rn«-J™.  oiinuuvBriy  |vugrunis  WUl  suDsianiiaiiy  reauce  i.s.  poverty? 

Wulatto^T?       'oainena  the  Constitution  to  give  Sutes  the  right  lo  apportion  one  house  of  llielr"k«iditu^"oofictor»  jither  thai; 


Percent 


y«s 


31 
M 
16 
28 
« 
27 
12 
»1 
10 

se 


No 


64. 

e 

78 
60 
91 
63 
78 
6 
86 

20 


Undecided 


IS 
8 

8 
3 
3 
10 
• 
3 
4 

la 


ROBERT       LaPOLLETTE       BENNETT 

NOMINATED    AS    COMMISSIONER 

OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 

I^r.^^^^  Dakota    [Mr.  BehryI   may 

^d  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

•^0  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

oh-^.^P^KER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
who  did  not  notice  page  403  of  the 
weekly  "Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents."  I  would  call  to  their  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  President  an- 
nounced on  March  18,  1966.  that  he  will 
nominate  Robert  LaPollette  Bennett,  of 
Alaska,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Bob  Bennett  will  become  the  first  In- 
dian to  be  named  Indian  Commissioner 


in  97  years  and  the  first  career -service 
Commissioner  in  several  decades.  He  is 
an  Oneida  Indian  from  Wisconsin  and 
has  been  with  the  Bureau  for  29  years. 
He  has  served  as  Deputy  Commissioner 
during  the  laat  year. 

Commissioner  Bennett  has  served  in  a 
number  of  area  olBces  across  the  Nation, 
including  the  Aberdeen,  8,  Dak.,  area  of- 
fice. 

The  only  other  Indian  ever  appointed 
Commissioner  was  Ell  Samuel  Parker,  a 


finll 
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March  21,  1966 


S^r.pca  of  the  Wotf  CUm  from  New  York 

State,  who  waus  appotntw!   tn   1M9  and 
served  until  18Ti 

We  who  have  icnowr.  . 'or-.uniiisioner 
Robert  L,  Bennett  for  a  :.umt>er  >f  >'ears 
commend  the  Prf^sident  on  this  appotnt- 
inent  W-^  Jpfl  he  will  do  an  excellent 
/ob 


FINANCI.\L  REPESiCUSSIONS  OP  NEW 
YORK    TRANSIT    STRIKE 

Mr  VIOORITO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Farbstiut»]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarfc.s  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  smd  Include  extraneoua  matter. 

The  SP5LA.KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f."o.m  Pen.n.sylvania? 

Tiiere  wa.s  .".o  objection. 

Mr  F.^RBSTFTV  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Uierr  VILA  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  r;;.a:.c.i:  repercussions  of  the 
N.-A-  York  •.■.<iL,.;  .;.-ike.  The  estimated 
daily  business.;  .o.s.s  totaled  $100  million. 
Included  ::\  :hXA  f!<jure  are  minions  of 
dollars  of  lost  wages  to  workers  who 
could  not  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Many  employers  argued  that  putting 
pressure  of  viage  earners — no  show,  no 
pay — increased  the  prospect  of  ending 
the  strike  The  financial  hardships  to 
thiji  unfortunate  group  most  of  whom 
had  little  liquid  capitAi  to  draw  lipon, 
was  Significant  And  .rrepAraole.  Low 
Income  employee-s  of  Ne'A  Y oik  compan- 
ies paid  on  a  piece-*  >Tk  ba-sls  were  most 
directly  hit  by  the  .ii;  .it-  After  the  first 
week  of  the  strike,  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  ran  about  50  percent  over 
the  .same  perUxl  last  year. 

Small  Du3ir.essmen  found  assistance 
through  such  public  units  as  the  New 
York  offices  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Funds  from  Washliigton 
enabled  SBA  s  New  York  office  to  stay 
open  over  a  weeJcend  ajid  process  hun- 
dreds of  appl:caUu:u»  However,  Individ- 
uals faced  A.'h  :  an  payments  and  no 
income  had  no  avenue  of  relief  open  to 
them.  No  one  knows  how  many  small 
debtor.s  had  loans  defaulted  because  of 
the  strike 

Mr  Speaker,  this  situation  In  New 
York  is  only  one  event  which  can  plague 
our  citizenry.  Natural  disasters,  civil 
disorder-<i.  and  labor -management  dis- 
putes frequenily  adversely  affect  the  low 
income  ^roup  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  Often  i>ersonal  emergencies  hit 
uhi.s  i?roup  and  there  is  no  avenue  of 
fa.st  Skssistance. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  en- 
abling the  Director  of  the  OfBce  oC  Econ- 
omic Opportunity  to  make  loans  to  Indi- 
viduals in  certain  of  these  cases.  It  Is 
my  mtenuon  that  a  .'evoivinjt  fund  of 
$2  5  million  be  auu'.orized  for  making 
individual  loan.s  of  up  to  $300 

Tliis  program  is  r\cyL  Vi  be  coi-Lsiat-:  f-d 
a  .social  welfare  proRram  since  tne  ioan.-; 
are  to  be  repaid  with  a  i-perceni  inter 
est.  T^e  operational  ijuldeilnes  shcui^J 
be  established  by  the  OlBc*  of  Fconom.r 
Opportunity  which  will  use  the  io  ^x;.";'. 
uu  SBIX'  fjr  impiementing  me  pro- 
gram. 


Unlike  the  exlsUsff  OBO  programs, 
this  phase  of  anistance  would  be  con- 
ducted on  a  100-percent  Federal  ftmd 
basis.  It  is  alao  necessary  to  extend 
SBEtC  authority  .>  [TUi.<r  loans  to 
individuala. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  under  imanlmous  con- 
sent I  inelude  the  bin  in  the  Rzcoid  at 
this  point: 

H3.  13809 
A  Mil  to  anMnd  the  Keoztomic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964  to  authOTlae  the   Director  to 

MtabiUti  a  nnaU  lo«n   progT»in  (or  latfl- 

vlduala 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  etnd  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  tbe 
Bconomtc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  U  amend- 
ed  by  ad<ttng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

""TrTLE  vm— SMAii  Loairs  ro«  ncDnoDtrALs 

"iMan  authority 
"Ssc.  801.  Tbe  Director  shall  establish  a 
program  of  loan  assistance  for  Individuals 
who  are  member*  of  families  or  households 
the  annaal  income  of  which  !•  teas  than 
$3,000.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  matte  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations at  the  Director  by  the  local  a^enelaa 
which  conduct  the  loan  program  authorised 
by  Utle  IV  of  thia  Act.  anUrely  from  funds 
allotted  to  such  agencies  by  tlie  Director  out 
of  the  revolving  fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  802.  Such  loans  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  o/  2  per  centum  [>er  annum,  and 
shall  be  coUeeted  by  the  local  agency  and 
repaid  to  stich  revolving  fund  on  such  terms 
and  in  such  manner  aa  may  be  preacrlbed  by 
tiie  Director.  Tbe  total  outstanding  balance 
of  loans  made  to  any  Individual  under  this 
section  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  tSOO. 

"Revolving  fund 
"Szc.  802.  There  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  •3.500.000  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  section  801.  Bxpendltores  may  be 
made  from  such  fund  only  for  loans  made 
by  local  agencies  under  aeetlon  801.  and  (or 
the  payment  of  the  ezpetMUtorea  at  the 
Director  tor  admlaiatraUon  of  thia  title  and 
coUectloQ  of  loans  made  under  this  title. 
Payments  from  the  fund  to  local  agencies 
for  such  loans  may  be  made  tn  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  neeeaaary 
adjustments  for  overpayntenta  and  under- 
paynenta." 


THE     FUTURE     HOMEMAKERS     OP 
AMERICA  REACH  A  MILESTONE 

Mr.  VIOORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natchxh]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tbe 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  the  first  occasion  I  have 
ever  had  to  congratulate  600,000  young 
ladies  upon  the  obaerranee  of  their  2l8t 
birthday — and  I  would  not  miss  it  for 
the  world.  During  the  week  of  March  27 
to  April  2  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  will  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  fieir  fonndlne  and  certainly  the 
.sta:-.dard.s  and  Idea-.s  of  this  exceptional 
e.  ju;3s  of  jA'Is,  shouid  oe  ftilly  appre- 
riated  iiid  .'•eccxrnized  Their*  is  a  atory 
tr.  A-     1.  )ld,  for  so  much  of  all 

that  Is  gCKXi  a;. a  g;reat  in  our  Nation  has 


sprang  from  the  heart  of  the  American 
home  and  tnily,  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  this  strong  heritage  of  ours 
must  and  will  survive. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
U  a  iinlque  organization.  Its  members 
are  studoits  of  home  economlca  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  throughout  tbe 
land.  Incorporated  in  1945,  it  remains  a 
nonprofit  organization,  wholly  supported 
by  membership  dues.  Membership  is 
voluntary  and  today  there  are  800,000 
members  In  11,000  chapters  in  eacli  of 
our  50  States,  in  Puerto  Rico,  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  in  American  Army 
post  actaoois.  Americans,  wherever  they 
are  and  whatever  their  circumstances, 
have  always  cherished  their  homes  and 
their  family  ties.  The  preserration  and 
sanctity  of  the  home  was  uppermost  Jn 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  founded  our 
Nation.  Our  laws  were  then,  and  are 
still,  carefully  designed  to  protect  tbe 
family  unit.  Time  and  events,  as  well 
they  would,  have  brotight  many  changes 
to  our  country  and  to  our  way  of  life, 
but  the  basic  premise  that  the  home  Is 
the  origin  of  love,  understanding,  and 
guidance  remains  steadfast. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
believe  in  the  Importance  of  the  family 
home.  Good  family  relations  through 
communication  is  the  first  objective  of 
their  national  program  of  work  for  the 
next  3  years.  There  are  eight  other 
steps  in  this  program — nine  buiWlng 
blocks  in  an — and  each  of  them  Is  equally 
impoilant  In  the  development  of  our 
future  homemakers.  The  challenges  of 
citizenship  are  stressed  as  well  as  tbe 
positive  aH>ects  of  good  health,  morals 
and  manners,  coastructive  leisure  time, 
and  individuality.  Understanding  ti 
neighbors  both  near  and  far  Is  encour- 
aged and  money  management  and  future 
careers  are  studied.  This  is  an  ambitious 
program  and  one  which  wlH  challenge 
the  resources  and  imagination  of  each 
member. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
are  typical  American  girls — spirited  and 
fun  loving.  At  the  same  time  they  realize 
that  theirs  is  to  be  a  great  responsibility , 
they  know — as  perhaps  no  other  genera- 
tion has  been  called  upon  to  know — that 
as  adults  they  will  have  the  obligation 
to  maintain  and  uphold  the  dignity  and 
integrity  that  gives  oiir  way  of  living  lU 
meaiilng  and  direction. 

These,  then,  are  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America.  They  are  the  future 
mothers,  wives,  teachers,  jobholders. 
voters,  and  opinion  molders  of  this  great 
land  of  ours.  On  their  21st  anniversary, 
I  applaud  their  maturity;  their  grace 
and,  as  It  is  so  beauUfully  sUted  in  their 
creed,  their  determination  to  "face  the 
future  with  warm  courage  and  hirb 
hope."         

THREE  DECADES  OF  PROGRESS  OP 
SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
IN  FIXDRIDA 

Mr.  VIOORITO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  »sk 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Flortda  [Mr  MArrmrws)  may  «- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tw 
Rccou  and  include  extraneous  matter, 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  strides  made  in  soil  and  water  con- 
servation in  Florida  in  the  psist  nearly 
three  decades  have  been  made  by  the 
people  of  Florida.  Conservation  Is  peo- 
ple. People  working  together  for  the 
common  good. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
In  Florida  are  founded  on  the  golden 
principle  that  free  people  can  govern 
themselves  wisely.  That  is  why  districts 
have  expanded  Into  the  powerful  force 
for  conservation  widely  recognized  today. 
Districts  depend  on  people. 

Local  subdivisions  of  government,  all 
60  of  Florida's  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts,  were  organized  only 
alter  a  petition  to  the  State  of  Florida 
by  local  people,  a  public  hearing,  and  a 
favorable  referendum. 

After  each  district  was  voted  into 
existence  by  local  people,  five  landowners 
Umg  within  each  district  were  elected 
a£  supervisors  to  govern  its  affairs. 
These  men  have  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Job  at  hand  because  they  are  unsalaried. 

This  chain  of  actions  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion on  the  farmlands  of  Florida  was 
given  first  Impetus  when  on  February  26. 
1937.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wrote  to  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States  recommending  that  each  State 
legislature  pass  enabling  acts  permitting 
landowners  and  occupiers  to  form  units 
to  be  called  soil  conservation  districts. 
The  SUte  of  Florida,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Gov.  Spessard  Holland,  was 
prompt  to  act  on  the  President's  sugges- 
tion when  the  1937  legislature  passed  the 
Sute's  first  Soil  Conservation  Act.  Be- 
fore that  year  had  ended,  the  Holmes 
Creek  Soil  Conservation  District  had 
been  organized. 

As  of  January  1,  1966,  24.883  farmers, 
ranchers,  grove  owners,  and  other  land- 
omers  who  own  11.653.800  acres  of  Flor- 
ida land  were  cooperators  with  Florida's 
W  soil  and  water  conservation  districts. 
The  60  districts  include  64  of  Florida's 
•"J  counties. 

Florida's  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  have  asked  for  and  received 
technical  assistance  from  USDAs  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  The  Soil  Con- 
«ervatlon  Service  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  a  national  pro- 
gram of  conservation  for  land  and  water 
resources.  This  responsibUlty  was  as- 
«Kned  to  the  agency  by  the  Congress 
under  Public  Law  46. 

Normally  one  or  more  competent  tech- 
nicians are  assigned  to  assist  each  dis- 
trict by  the  State  office  of  the  Soil  Con- 
senation  Service.  Most  of  these  men 
««  graduates  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
wa.  They  are  also  backed  up  by  a  tech- 
mcaUy  trained  State  staff. 

t7n*I^®S**'^^'''  ^^^  83d  Congress  of  the 
^ted  States  enacted  Public  Law  566, 
"*e  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
"evmtion  Act  which  gave  the  Soil  Con- 
»enation  Service  administrative  lead- 
erahlp  for  Federal  assistance  to  local  or- 
KKUzatlons  for  planning  and  carrying 


out  small  watershed  projects  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act. 

This  program  of  assistance  to  land- 
owners in  small  watersheds  supplements 
the  large  programs  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District 
and  the  recently  created  Southwest  Flor- 
ida Water  Management  District.  The 
drainage  area  involved  in  a  single  small 
watershed  project  cannot,  by  law,  be 
more  than  250.000  acres  in  size. 

The  Florida  State  Soil  Conservation 
Board  has  been  delegated  certain  State 
responsibilities  concerning  the  small 
watershed  program  under  Public  Law 
566.  The  Board  receives  and  acts  on  all 
applications  and  recommends  priorities 
for  planning  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  Finally,  it  reviews  all  completed 
watershed  work  plans  and  approves  or 
disapproves  for  the  State  of  Florida. 

Florida  now  has  two  fully  staffed 
watershed  planning  parties.  One  of 
these  parties  Is  financed  by  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  one  is  financed  by  the  Soil 
Consei-vation  Service.  This  Is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  State  and  Federal  co- 
ordination for  the  common  good  of  the 
people. 

Since  January  1,  ld55.  the  board  has 
received  and  processed  62  watershed  ap- 
plications covering  4.736,230  acres  of 
Florida  land. 

Fourteen  of  these  projects,  including 
857.000  acres,  have  been  authorized  for 
construction  with  a  total  cost  of  $25,- 
353.128.  Construction  work  completed 
or  imder  contract  on  nine  of  these  proj- 
ects amounts  to  $2,264,974.  This  ex- 
penditure of  fimds  not  only  provides  lo- 
cal works  of  improvement,  but  chan- 
nels this  money  into  local  areas  to  pro- 
vide greater  local  prosperity. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  benefit  of 
small  watershed  projects  to  local  areas 
has  been  to  prevent  local  damage  by 
flooding.  However,  water  control  pro- 
vided by  the  projects  is  of  untold  benefit 
to  Florida's  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
growers.  Other  benefits  of  watershed 
projects  are  outdoor  recreation  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supply. 

Small  watershed  projects,  like  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts,  are  entirely 
governed  by  the  wants  and  needs  of  local 
people.  They  are  not  Federal  projects, 
although  the  local.  State  and  Federal 
Government  make  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  available  after  the  people 
decide  what  they  need. 

Our  generation  is  sharing  in  the  pres- 
ent day  benefits  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation in  our  land.  These  benefits 
are  not  always  self-evident,  but  they 
include  an  increased  value  of  the  land, 
which  in  turn  increases  the  tax  base. 
They  include  Increased  sdelds  of  crops 
produced  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  grower 
which  is  reflected  in  a  lower  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  each  of 
the  13  counties  of  my  Eighth  District  is 
included  in  a  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district,  and  I  am  even  more  proud 
of  the  great  accomplishments  these  dis- 
tricts have  made  in  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 


Mr.  VIOORITO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  March  20  to  26.  the  week  during 
which  the  first  day  of  spring  arrives,  is 
National  Wildlife  Week,  First  pro- 
claimed by  President  Frankhn  D.  Roose- 
velt in  1938,  NaUonal  Wildlife  Week  has 
served  since  that  time  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  Importance  of  natural  re- 
source consen'atlon  and  to  highlight 
specific  conservation  issues. 

Protection  of  natural  beauty  is  the 
theme  for  the  1966  observance  selected 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Members  of  civic,  fraternal,  and  women's 
groups,  as  well  as  conservation  and  farm 
organizations  can  join  teachers  and 
school  administrators,  affiliates  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  individuals  in  taking  steps  to 
preserve  natural  beauty. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
National  Wildlife  Week  brings  to  our 
attention?  To  begin  with,  water  pollu- 
tion damages  the  natural  beauty  of  lakes 
smd  streams  and  bays.  Controlling  wa- 
ter pollution  would  be  a  real  contribution 
to  conservation — and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty.  When  distaste- 
ful sights  and  smells  are  removed  from 
rivers  through  water  pollution  control, 
natural  beauty  is  restored  and  preserved, 
fresh  water  is  supplied,  and  recreational 
values  enhanced. 

The  natural  beauty  of  lakes  and 
streams,  fields  and  forests,  and  grass- 
lands and  wetlands  enriches  our  lives. 
However,  these  assets  are  in  real 
danger  of  being  damaged  or  lost  in  the 
growing  competition  from  other  uses  of 
lands  and  waters.  The  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  the  Nation's  human 
iwpulatlon  mounts.  But  we  can  plant 
trees  and  shrubs  and  grasses  to  restore 
part  of  our  lost  beauty  that  has  resulted 
from  mining  or  highway  construction  or 
overgrazing  or  forest  fires,  or  the  erosion 
that  takes  away  our  topaoil. 

Wilderness  areas  and  wild  rivers,  sea- 
shores and  lakeshores  provide  beauty 
and  offer  valuable  recreational  oppor- 
tunities to  millions  of  people.  We  pre- 
serve these  areas  when  we  save  en- 
dangered species  of  wildlife  or  set  aside 
wild  rivers  for  protection. 

We  can.  of  course,  restore  and  eiihance 
natural  beauty  in  other  ways — by  taking 
positive  step>s  to  that  end.  We  can  pick 
better  places  to  dimip  our  debris  and 
junk.  If  we  cannot  always  remove  these 
unsightly  sores,  we  can  often  screen  them 
by  planting  trees  and  shrubs  aroimd 
them.  We  can  direct  urban  and  rural 
planning  so  as  to  preserve  the  most  pleas- 
ing natural  views. 

It  is  important  to  note,  that  public  of- 
ficials, in  the  final  analysis,  can  only  en- 
courage  action;    but  IX  we  are  to  be 
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effective  It  wQl  be  up  to  all  of  m  fts  citi- 
zens to  work  on  this  Job  tocether  and 
Individually. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  we  should 
aU  be  grateful  to  the  National  WUdllfe 
Federation  for  Its  devotion  to  this  im- 
portant undertaking.  The  National 
Wildlife  P'ederatlon  Is  a  privately  fi- 
nanced organization  with  headquarters 
In  Washington.  D.C.  First  orgaiilzed  In 
1936.  it  now  represents  some  2  million 
persons  in  Stat*  conservation  organiza- 
tions a."isoclate  members,  and  individual 
contributf.>rs  It  publishes  several  peri- 
cxHcals  In  addition  to  the  colorful  Na- 
tional Wildlife  magazine.  It  provides 
several  services  as  part  of  its  educational 
;roi?ram  including  the  award  of  armual 
fellowships  to  college  students  majoring 
m  conservation. 

So  we  ob.serve  National  Wildlife  Week 
this  spring  ar.d  place  particular  empha- 
si.'!  on  the  theme  of  protection  of  natural 
beauty,  In  large  part  because  of  the  con- 
tinmng  concern  and  the  fine  organiza- 
tional drive  of  the  National  WUdllfe 
A.ssoclatlon. 


ST.'KTEMENT  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 
MLT.TER  IN  SUPPORT  OF  HJl.  570 
TO  REQUIRE  A  CERTIFICATE  OP 
FITNESS  BY  THE  MANUFACTURER 
OF  A  MOTCiR  VEHICLE 

Mr    VIOORTTO      Mr    Speaker.  I  ask 

unanlmou.'!  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ne-*-  Yoric  tMr.  Mtn.TTiil  may  ex- 
tend his  reinark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pen.n.syivanla'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
15.  1966,  I  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  support  of  my  bin. 
H  R.  5T0.  which  would  require  a  certlfl- 
caie  of  fitness  by  the  manufacturer  of  a 
motor  vehicle  before  It  can  be  moved  in 
commerce 

STATIMKHT  ..>r  i^lo.s  Aix^Uil*  J.  MUUXB  TO 
COUMTt-m  OM  Lmtkkstatx  ako  Fouicn 
CoMMXKcx.  House  or  RZP>XaZNTA.nVK8.  ik 
3T-PPOST  or  H  R  570.  To  Rzormx  Cmtift- 
CATt  )r  TtTsias  rv  Sale  or  ArrrottcmxLMa 
AND  Fiji  L>THra  Pvmposae.  Mabcr  K,  1900 
Mr    Chairman.   I  appredkte  th«  opportu- 

nlty   to   exprraa   r!:f   wl^wn    In   s  ii>port  of  my 

Dili.  H  R    570 

Tbe  bll:   requlr«i    i.     ';r'.iflca'.?    :t  Atomm  by 

It  caji  &«  s^^pped.  Muu  u It  11*1  err e-:!.  or  otber- 
w!»e  rr.ov^d  In  commerce.  The  certificate 
.Ti'-isl  -Slate  that  '!>  t^'•  rrcHor  v»h»r!»  and  a?! 
p*rt8  luid  »cn!a»ar\ftt  hive  N»er.  m.-ip^-»>»<!  a  ) 
found  in  guod  wotUrk  ordpr  -«i'e  a;id  rpa.-lT 
ftjf  opermtkon  -n  ine  puna:  r,  .^^Qwa..^  ^aci  ..i 
ciimplete  accurU  wiiJTt.  j...  -iye*  .l:-._u'..i-!.^.  lU  -iei 
'  r'.h  m  all  descriptive  and  aclvertlalng  mat- 
'^r  and  '2'  that  the  rehtcle  na.i  ►jeen  ro«d 
tfm%f<  aivd  round  in  good  op«r»ti.-.k:  ir.dltton 
after  havinc  Oecii  so  tamt  tMt«c:  T>^«  blU 
preacnbM  u  fine  ol  bo*  aoor*  tban  tlO.OOO  or 
:n\pru<jiia'.ei-.'.  uf  not  more  Uum  1  year  or 
r>ot.^  and  becomes  effective  90  day*  after 
fr.Arttnenx 

IT  enacted  (nt<>  law    'hh»  htn  snouM  rtr--" 

lenKxia"  troKx  beLnjj  (It.ivereil  '..■..  .;;t. •ju^.-ts 

T^"   r^<-iuirp.nBent   tbMt  the   vehicle   be   road 

I's'j^.    ar.-i   r_  .nd  In  good  operating  condl- 

uon  alter  having  been  ao  road  teeted  assures 


that  the  vehicle  will  be  tn  good  operating 
coDdltton  when  It  Is  sold  to  the  customer 

Tbe  bill  also  requires  that  all  tbs  parts  and 
accessories  of  tbe  motor  vehicle  have  been 
Inspected  and  found  In  good  working  order, 
safe  and  ready  for  operation  on  the  public 
highways.  We  have  all  heard  about  In- 
stances In  which  the  steering  gear  came  off 
In  tbe  baxvds  of  the  operator  or  the  motor 
literally  dropped  out  or  a  defective  wheel 
oolUpeed.  as  In  the  case  of  MacPKerson  v. 
Buick  Motor  Co.  (Ill  li£.  1950  (1918)  ). 

Under  the  Wll  a  motor  vehicle  and  all  Its 
ptarts  must  be  In  complete  accord  with  all 
specifications  as  set  forth  In  all  descriptive 
and  advertising  matter.  Some  advertising 
has  gone  beyond  "puffing"  and  no  longer 
represents  the  product  accurately. 

Not  only  Is  this  bill  In  tbe  public  Interest 
but.  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  also  In  the  Interest 
of  the  manufactiirer,  the  car  dealer  and.  more 
Immediately,  In  the  Intereet  of  the  car 
pmrc  baser . 

The  certificate  of  fitness  In  this  bill  Is 
analogous  to  the  certificate  of  air  worthiness 
required  by  the  ClvU  AMonauUcs  Authority 
before  a  plane  is  allowed  to  take  to  the  air. 
Motor  vehicles  of  present  power  can  easily 
become  dangerous  instrumentalities  and 
more  effective  measures  must  be  found  to 
Insure  that  mechanically  the  dangers  from 
latent  defects  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
My  bill  Is  a  step  Ijd  that  direction. 

My  bin  would  help  to  prevent  accidents 
due  to  defective  cars  and  parts.  To  that 
extent.  It  would  protect  the  public  from 
physical  Injury  by  preventing  the  accident 
In  advance,  rather  than  to  compel  them 
to  resort  to  courts  for  legal  redress  for  in- 
Jxirles.  after  the  accident.  Money  can  never 
compensate  for  a  maimed  body  or  for  the 
death  of  a  loved  one. 

My  bill  would  put  responsibility  for  a  new 
car  where  It  belongs — on  the  manufactxirer. 
At  present,  if  a  purchaser  gets  stuck  with  a 
"lemon."  he  Just  stays  stuck.  In  many  In- 
st«r»ces  tbe  dealer  Is  unable  to  Iron  out  the 
mechanical  bugs.  This  bUl  takes  the  onus 
off  the  dealer,  and  places  It  on  the  manu- 
facturer It  Is  easier  for  the  manufacturer 
to  check  (or  and  eliminate  any  defects  that 
may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  vehicle  than  It  la  to  discover  and 
remedy  a  defect  after  It  la  In  the  hands  of 
tbe  purchaser.  Oonainon  business  prudence 
would  Indicate  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
blU. 

It  la  ui^atr  to  require  the  dealer  to  cor- 
rect latent  defects  In  the  manufacture  of  an 
automobile.  It  Is  unfair  to  subject  tbe  deal- 
er's good  name  and  reputation  to  the  dere- 
lictions of  the  manufacturer. 

This  bUl  U  tn  the  publle  Intereet.  Tbe 
safety  featoree  embodied  in  this  bin  are 
luwrtwl  I  bave  been  interested  in  this  bill 
for  many  years.  Now  Is  the  tUne  to  enact  it. 
I  urge  this  committee  to  report  favorably 
on  HJi.  670. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM 
J.  MULTER  m  SUPPORT  OP  HH. 
10905.  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
TRAFFIC  SAFETY  AGENCY 

Mr  VIOORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coruent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxarwi]  may  ex- 
tend his  renuuiu  »t  this  potnt  In  the 
RzcoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  BPSAKBK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
r>^)jecuon  'o  the  request  of  the  gentlerasLh 
ir<i*T"i  t'eiii.-syivania? 

riit.'^e  *a.';  no  objection. 

M:  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
.Mi.,  h  15.  \9tt.  I  submitted  the  foUow- 
iiu<  statement  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  In  sup- 
port of  my  bill.  H.R.  12905,  to  establish 


a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  in  the 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Statkmemt  or  Hon.  AaaaaaM  J.  Mcltb  to 
CoMscrnKx  o«f  iMTBrnrrtrrm  am  FoesicN 
CoiaaiacB,  Boobx  or  torwaaarnrtns. 
Dr  SXTprosT  or  HJt.  13005.  To  Bstasush  « 
National  Taarric  Sarwrr  Agenct  akd  roi 
Othbi  Pubfosks..  MAacu  15.  I9S6 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  me  to  express  my  views  on  mj 
bill.  H.R.  12905.  to  esUbllsh  a  National  TY&f- 
flc  Safety  Agency. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  members  o(  this 
committee  with  the  many  technical  aspecu 
of  this  bill,  which  I  am  sure,  have  by  am 
been  fully  discussed  by  the  sponsor  d  BJt. 
12540,  and  many  of  our  other  colleague* 
who  have  also  Introduced  Identical  bllU. 

In  general,  this  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Its  purpose  would  be  to 
provide  national  leadership  to  reduce  deetb. 
Injury  and  jaxjperty  damage  on  our  hlgu- 
ways  by  Intensive  research  and  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  remedies.  It  would  provide  tbt 
means  for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  death  and  mayhem  on  our  hlghvays 

The  Agency  would  be  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
would  contain  a  traffic  safety  cent«r  that 
would  research  the  problem  of  traffic  safety 
whose  findings  would  be  used  to  establish 
national  safety  standards. 

The  national  traffic  safety  program  to  be 
established  would  among  other  things  con- 
duct engineering  studies  and  establish  aafe'.y 
standards. 

Our  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  could 
certify  for  labeling  and  advertising  purposw 
that  their  products  meet  U.S.  safety  stand- 
ards upon  adequate  proof  of  compliance. 

Grants  could  be  made  to  States  of  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams established  by  them. 

The  need  for  this  bill  must  be  apparent 
The  number  of  deaths  on  our  national  high- 
ways amount*  to  a  national  scandal:  40.000 
of  our  fellow  Americans  met  their  deaths  on 
the  highways  in  1906,  a  new  record  for  1  year 
This  carnage  on  our  highways  must  stop. 

WhUe  we  recognize  the  need  for  national 
safety  programs  In  the  case  of  air  travel,  »t 
continue  to  view  highway  myoplcally.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  employs  47,000 
people  to  protect  the  18  percent  of  our  p«opl« 
who  fly  each  year.  No  similar  agency  of  th« 
NaUonal  Oovemment  perfonna  such  func- 
tion lor  our  vastly  larger  number  of  hlghwaj 
travelers.  It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  for  m 
to  continue  to  Ignore  the  problem  of  highway 
travel  at  the  national  level. 

Individual  States  cannot  leglslste  safety 
features  Into  automobiles  without  creaUng 
chaos  in  tbe  Indnstry.  "Bo  establish  a  unl- 
iann  system  of  highways,  we  must  have  na- 
tional standards.  This  bill  does  not  seek  lo 
supplant  existing  public  and  private  agende* 
In  the  field  It  seeks  only  to  provide  aggres- 
sive naUonal  leadership  so  that  unUormlty 
of  action  can  be  achieved  by  all  agencies  oi 
State  and  local  governments,  members  of  in- 
dustry 4nd  other  public  or  private  organlss- 
UoDS  that  are  concerned  with  the  problem. 

We  either  travel  together  m  safety  on  the 
highway  through  naUonal  leadership  ana 
common  effort  by  all  the  mterested  parties  or 
we  travel  separately  on  the  highway,  «":"  m 
his  own  way  to  face,  as  beet  he  can.  tne 
death  and  mayhem  that  hirks  there 

I  urge  the  committee  to  favorably  repc^ 
H3.  12906.    

NORTHEAST  IOWA  GEO  RECORD 
Mr  VICKMUTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  genUenu^ 
from  lowalMr.  Cui.nui]  may  extend  m 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoko  ano 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemcui 
Iran  i^ennsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It  Is 
important  that  we  continually  concern 
oursehes  with  the  proper  Implementa- 
tion of  the  programs  established  by  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  they  are  admin- 
istered in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner. 

I  have  recently  completed  a  study  of 
the  early  operation  of  the  economic  op- 
portunity program  in  the  Second  Coii- 
gresslonal  District  of  Iowa,  and  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  the 
results  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  have  requested  that  this  report  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Opcsation   of    thx    Economic    OppOHTUNrrr 

PtOGXAM      IN     THE      SECOND      CONGKESSIONAL, 

District  or  Iowa 

INTRODUCTION 

Tte  enactment  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  marked  the  conunltment 
of  tbe  Nation  to  the  difficult,  though  promis- 
ing, task  of  attacking  for  the  first  time  in  Its 
history  the  root  causee  of  poverty.  Because 
at  the  enormity  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  approach  to  the  most 
complex  social,  economic,  and  political  prob- 
lons.  It  Is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
tdmlnlstratlve  difficulties  have  arisen  and 
Bilitakes  have  occurred.  At  this  time,  how- 
ef«r,  it  Is  vital  to  the  successful  development 
of  the  program  that  we  pause  to  construc- 
Uvely  evaluate  efforts  to  date,  and  locate 
those  areas  where  greater  attention  Is  needed 
to  overcome  poesible  Instances  of  waste  or 
inefflclency. 

This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  the 
rocoesses  and  shortcomings  of  the  economic 
opportunity  program  during  the  first  year 
of  operation  In  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa,  together  with  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  Improving  Implementation  of  the 
program.  The  report  Is  based  on  three 
factors: 

1.  The  dlsciisslon  conducted  at  a  district- 
vide  conference  held  In  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
In  January  1966.  to  review  the  experiences 
of  ofBdals  of  local  community  action  or- 
ganlzstlona  and  Project  Headstart  programs, 
and  over  150  participants  In  these  programs 
f»om  each  ot  tbe  11  counties  In  the  district. 

2.  Besponses  to  a  questionnaire  evaluating 
the  economic  opportunity  program  which 
was  mailed  to_approxUnately  1.200  parOci- 
panu  In  the  district. 

3.  letters  from  and  personal  discussions 
*lth  individuals  having  experience  with  the 
economic  opportunity  program  In  the  sec- 
ond district. 

S17MMAST  or  exphuences  in  the 
SECOND  DisraicT 

Oooununlty  action  programs  are  largely  In 
developmental  stages  and.  at  this  time,  ap- 
plications have  been  approved  for  only  two 
wunties.  Five  other  counties  have  sub- 
■Utied  applicaUons.  and  plans  are  underway 
In  tie  remaining  four  counties. 

Project  Headstart  was  operated  In  eight 
oouutlee  In  the  summer  of  1965.  A  total  of 
U13  children  parUclpated  in  the  programs 
m  52  centers. 

One  county  or^nlzed  a  short-term  Nelgh- 
«*hood  Touth  Corps  during  the  serious 
•Pnng  floods  of  1965,  and  a  grant  was  re- 
«°tiy  approved  to  establish  a  1-year  Nelgh- 
«;f^  Youth  Corps  project  for  out-of- 
•™»l  enroUees  age  16  to  21  In  a  second 
p^ty  College  work-study  programs  have 
en^— ****'*"*'**^  In  two  counties.  One 
°^ty  has  been  granted  approval  for  Oper- 
!~?|?  ~*f*«»re  Alert  (which  will  Involve  four 
^^borlng  counties  outside  the  Second  Dis- 


strccsssas 
In  spite  of  organlzatlMia}  and  administra- 
tive dUficulUee.  It  was  generally  observed 
that  the  development  at  community  action 
programs  aooompUahed  tbe  following  re- 
sults: 

1.  Definition  of  the  major  problems  and 
needs  ot  the  oo<nmunlty  and  the  beginning 
of  a  public  recognition  and  understanding 
of  tbe  problems. 

2.  Mobilization  of  community  resources 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

3.  Stimulation  of  heretofore  untapped  hu- 
man resotircee  which,  now  activated,  wlU  be 
available  for  futTire  participation  in  other 
areas  of  community  action. 

Evaluation  of  Headstart  prograjns  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable,  although  sugges- 
tions for  ImfM-ovement  were  made.  Whereas 
community  action  programs  are  for  the  most 
pert  still  In  fornvatlve  stage*.  Project  Re«td- 
start  was  fuUy  operative  and  the  positive 
effects  of  the  program  have  been  noted  in  the 
subsequent  adi^tatlon  and  behavior  of  par- 
ticipating children  during  the  school  year. 
These  Include: 

1.  A  growing  social  awareness  and  mark- 
edly Improved  ability  to  communlc€ite,  to- 
gether with  a  feeling  of  personal  security. 

2.  Intellectual  stimulation  and  Increased 
readiness   for  formal  education. 

3.  Positive  health  benefits,  including 
medical  and  dental  treatment  as  well  as 
better  nutrition. 

4.  Development  of  favorable  personal 
habits  and  manners. 

SHORTCOMINGS 

Since  the  experience  with  the  economic 
opportunity  program  in  northeast  Iowa  Is 
less  than  a  year.  Its  lasting  effects  cannot 
be  reliably  foretold.  However,  certain  iden- 
tifiable problem  areas  have  been  observed  in 
the  Second  District  at  this  early  date. 

1.  Bureaucratic  complexities,  delays,  and 
a  lack  of  communication  between  levels  of 
operation:  The  delay  In  processing  applica- 
tions for  programs  was  a  major  source  of 
frustration  encountered  In  almost  every 
area.  A  corollary  problem  stems  from  the 
extreme  complexity  of  the  application  proc- 
ess. It  was  generally  felt  that  Instructions 
and  requirements  were  more  niunerous  and 
complicated  than  necessary,  leaving  too 
little  discretionary  authority  with  local 
agencies. 

Concern  In  this  area  has  been  further  in- 
tensified by  an  alarming  lack  of  communi- 
cations and  resultant  Inability  of  local 
officials  to  learn  the  status  of  pending  ap- 
plications without  direct  contact  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Washing- 
ton, usually  through  the  Intervention  of 
the  Congressman.  One  telling  example  of 
this  problem  lies  in  the  experience  of  a  local 
agency  which  at  the  urging  of  OEO  officials 
spent  several  months  planning  a  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  project  and  preparing  an 
application  meeting  the  elaborate  Federal 
requirements.  When  the  otherwise  meri- 
torious application  was  turned  down  after 
considerable  delay  because  funds  were  un- 
available for  the  program,  disillusionment 
at  the  local  level  was  significant  and  a 
great  effort  was  required  to  rebuild  en- 
thuslaam  for  the  entire  program. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  assistance 
In  Implementation  of  the  broad  range  of 
community  programs  encouraged  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  could  be  pro- 
vided through  a  greater  coordination  of  the 
efforts  of  the  various  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  in  this  area.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  point  was  made  that  the  prefer- 
ence component  concept,  while  valid  In 
principle,  has  not  proven  an  effective  means 
of  expediting  consideration  of  components 
by  other  Government  agendee. 

2.  Lack  of  operational  knowledge  and 
preparation:  Too  often  d«rlng  the  past  year 
the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  immediate 


Implementation  of  programs  on  a  nationwide 
basis  to  the  exclusion  of  more  desirable 
Initial  limited  experimentation.  Proceeding 
without  sufficient  planning  and  preparation 
and  lacking  practical  knowledge  has  In  many 
instances  contributed  to  delays  In  certain 
local  projects,  while  forcing  Implementation 
of  others  (notably  Project  Headstart  and 
Operation  Medicare  Alert)   on  a  crash  basis. 

3  Identification  and  Involvement  of  those 
most  In  need  of  programs:  A  key  difficulty 
lies  In  identifying  the  disadvantaged,  a  prob- 
lem perhaps  more  acute  In  rural  areas  where 
different  criteria  must  be  used  and  pockets 
of  poverty  are  not  found  In  the  usual  sense. 
Once  Identified,  an  Involvement  of  these  In- 
dividuals Is  often  blocked  by  traditional 
derogatory  connotations  associated  with  the 
term  "poverty" — that  Is.  a  lack  of  initiative 
and  ambition,  social  Inferiority,  and  low  In- 
telligence. 

The  Importance  of  voluntary  participa- 
tion and  Involvement  was  particularly  noted 
In  Project  Headstart  where  parental  Interest 
was  a  significant  factor  In  the  success  of  the 
programs.  Teachers  emphaslaed  the  vital 
Importance  of  promoting  continuity  in  pro- 
grams beyond  Project  Headstart  to  reach 
the    child    In    his    total    environment. 

4.  Inadequate  use  of  existing  local  agen- 
cies and  expertise:  It  was  suggested  that 
new  approaches,  initiative,  and  attacks  on 
community  problems  should  be  combined 
with  the  experience  of  local  welfare  agen- 
cies, trained  social  workers,  and  specially 
equipped  schoolteachers  and  administra- 
tors. While  the  success  of  these  new  pro- 
grams is  geared  to  moving  away  from  the 
traditional  dole  concepts  of  asslsUng  the 
disadvantaged.  It  is  thought  that  existing 
agencies  and  professionals  can  provide  val- 
uable assistance  In  Identifying  needy  Individ- 
uals, building  community  rapport,  and  de- 
veloping specific  programs  to  supplement  ef- 
forts  of    the   community   action    agency. 

5.  Lack  of  general  public  understanding 
of  the  objectives  and  accomplishments  of 
the  program:  The  difficulties  In  counter- 
ing local  disapproval  or  disinterest  and  stim- 
ulating community  involvement  were  com- 
monly related  to  a  general  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the  nature 
and  Intent  of  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram. Contributing  to  these  difficulties  Is 
the  failure  of  local  officials  to  adequately 
publicise  the  positive  accomplishments  and 
objectives  of  their  programs  and  to  fully 
utilize  the  news  media  In  doing  so.  Un- 
til there  is  greater  Information  available  on 
these  matters.  It  will  be  virtually  impossible 
to  achieve  the  degree  of  community  interest 
and  concern  essential  to  the  long-range  ob- 
jectives of  the  program. 

The  economic  opportunity  program  In  the 
Second  District  has  made  a  successful  be- 
ginning Tangible  results  are  evident  from 
Project  Headstart,  and  positive  efforts  have 
been  made  In  identifying  local  needs  and 
stimulating  community  activity.  More  im- 
portantly, perhaps,  a  strong  basis  for  future 
accomplishment  has  been  established 
through  involvement  of  a  particularly  Im- 
pressive number  of  dedicated  and  capable 
residents  of  the  district  In  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  program  at  the 
community  and  county  level. 

At  this  early  date,  three  areas  are  most  In 
need  of  Improvement. 

Cocnmunicatloo :  Internally,  between  levels 
of  CNBC  and  the  local  agency:  locaUy  between 
the  agency  and  those  to  whom  it  is  directed: 
and  externally  In  generally  informing  the 
public  of  the  purposes  and  progress  of  the 
program. 

Administration:  At  the  Federal  level,  in 
planning  and  proposing  projects,  establish- 
ing guidelines,  and  proceaaing  applicaUons: 
at  the  local  level  in  Identifying  eligible  in- 
dividuals and  pr(H>erly  utilizing  existing 
agencies  and  expertise 

Involvement:  Of  the  disadvantaged  and  of 
tbe  community  as  a  whole. 
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R«cognlzliig  the  dUnculty  of  mating 
sp«clflc  ctiggMtloiis  to  Improve  programa 
which  depend  to  beavtly  upon  the  adaptation 
•  to  local  situation*,  the  following  recom- 
mendatlona  are  offered  on  tbe  basis  of  ex- 
perience In  the  Second  District  of  Iowa: 

1.  Applications  should  be  encouraged  by 
OEO  only  when  that  Ofllce  or  the  appropriate 
agency  is  fully  prepared  at  every  level  to 
process  and  fund  such  applications.  Once 
accepted,  applications  must  be  expedited  and 
local  officials  advised  of  the  progress. 

2.  Where  possible,  new  programs  or  proj- 
ects should  be  first  developted  as  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  which,  after  reason- 
able experimentation,  can  be  more  widely 
funded   and   tailored  to  local   needs. 

3.  Specific  requirements  on  the  day-to-day 
administration  and  operation  of  programs 
should  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum  to 
pernnU  the  greatest  possible  adaptation  to 
local  situations. 

4.  The  complementary  nature  of  vsirlous 
components  of  a  community  action  program 
should  be  recognized  For  example,  the  op- 
portunities provided  through  Project  Head- 
start  could  be  built  upon  through  tutorial 
teaching.  NelghbcM-hood  Youth  Corps,  youth 
centers,  and  other  programa  appropriate  to 
the  community. 

5  To  encourage  participation  and  public 
acceptance,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
opportunity  offered  by  these  programs,  and 
their  Identification  with  poverty  minimized. 

6.  Community  action  programs  should  be 
encouraged  to  utilize  more  fuily  the  experi- 
ence of  interested  local  agencies  and  experts. 
Project  Headstart  should  coordinate  Its  pro- 
grann  with  local  school  officials  so  that  the 
benefits  of  the  preschool  experience  will  carry 
over  Into  the  formal  school  situation. 

7  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  offset 
irresponsible  public  criticism  and  common 
misunderstandings  by  calling  attention  to 
the  positive  accomplishments  of  the  program 
at  the  local  level. 

8.  Local  officials  should  attempt  to  In- 
creasingly Involve  the  oonununlty  as  a  whole 
through  Invitation  to  obeerve.  pairtlclpate  In, 
and  constructively  coounent  upon,  local  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  the  desirability  of  encouraging 
continued  internal  appraisal  and  construc- 
tive criticism  of  the  program  should  be  re- 
emphasized.  Experience  In  the  Second  Dis- 
trict indicates  that  future  planning  in  this 
are*  can  be  importantly  aaslated  through  an 
effective  exchange  of  Idean  among  officials 
and  participants  In  various  progracos  among 
local  areas,  throughout  the  State,  and  across 
the  Nation. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE   REVEREND 
BERNARD   BRASKAMP.  D.D. 

Mr    VIOORITO      Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimotLs  cor.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  Mr  Orkioo]  may  extend  hla 
remark.s  at  iMs  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  do  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvanta' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OREIGG  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  tiie  .'lonored  tradition  of  this  body,  I 
wi.sh  to  inser  into  the  RzcoRi)  the  text 
of  the  memona)  service  held  for  our  late 
beloved  Chapiair.  the  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp,  at  the  Sixth  Presbyterian 
Church  rere  m  Washington  on  February 
25  1966  a-s  conducted  by  Pastor  Benja- 
m.n  E   Sheidor. 

Wrrs-sss  lo  riix  RssLaaxcriOM 

(Fiinerai  service  for  the  EteT«x«iMl  BAmard 

Braslt.^mp.    DD..    February    28,    19«8.    Sixth 


Preabyterlan  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  eon- 
ducted  by  the  Reverend  Benjamin  B.  Shel- 
don, pastor  of  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church, 
assisted  by  the  Reverend  Henry  A.  Baumann, 
pastor  of  Fairfax,  Va..  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  Reverend  Tracy  K.  Boyer.  pastor  of 
Silver  Spring  Presbyterian  Church.) 

Organ  prelude  of  hymns:  "Sun  of  My 
Soul."  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  "Jesus, 
Savior.  Pilot  Me,"  "O  Love  That  Wilt  Not  Let 
Me  Oo,"  "Hark !  Hark,  My  8o\il  I" 

CALI.  TO  WOBSmP  BT  MX.  BHMLDOlt 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he 
who  believes  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall 
he  live,  and  whoever  Uvea  and  believes  in 
me  shall  never  die." 

"Come  to  me,  all  who  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

"Our  help  Is  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  who 
made  heaven  and  earth." 

HTMM  OF  PRAISX,  "BLSSSING  AMD  ROMOB  AIYD 
GL,OBT    AND  POWKX" 

"Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and  power. 
Wisdom  and  riches  and  strength  evermore 
Olve  ye  to  Him  who  our  battle  hath  won. 
Whose  are  the  Kingdom,  the  crown,  and  the 
throne. 
"Soundeth  the  heaven  of  the  heavens  with 
His  name: 
Rlngeth  the  earth  with  His  glory  and  fame: 
Ocean   and    mountain,   stream,   forest   and 

flower 
Echo  His  praises  and  tell  of  His  power. 
"Ever  ascendeth  the  song  and  the  Joy; 
Ever  descendeth  the  love  from  on  high; 
Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and  praise — 
This   Is   the   theme  of   the   hymns   that   we 

raise. 
"Olve  we  the  glory  and  praise  to  the  Lamb; 
Take   we   the   robe   and   the   harp   and   the 

palm; 
Sing   we   the   song  of   the  Lamb   that  was 

slain. 
Dying  In  weakness,  but  rising  to  reign." 
Amen. 

PBATXB  or  coMnasioN 

Eternal  Father,  guardian  of  our  Uvea:  we 
confets  that  we  are  children  of  dust,  wa- 
worthy  of  thy  gracious  care.  We  have  not 
loved  as  we  ought  to  love,  nor  have  we  lived 
as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  our  years  are 
soon  past.  Lord  Ood.  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Forgive  our  sin  and  raise  us  Into  newness  of 
life,  that  as  long  as  we  live  we  may  serve 
thee  until,  dying,  we  enter  thy  presence; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen. 

ASSUBANCX  or  PABDON 

"Hear  and  believe  In  the  good  news  of  the 
gospel." 

"Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted." 

"Ood  shows  his  love  for  us  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  He 
himself  bore  our  sins  In  hla  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we  might  die  to  sin  and  live  to 
righteousness." 

"The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  I  declare  unto  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  forgiven." 

Amen. 

OOXOLOGT 

BBADINO    PBOM    TKX   WOBD    OP   OOO 
BT    MX.    BAI7MAKN 

The  Old  Testament 
Psalm  »0 

"Iiord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place 
in  all  generations. 

"Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
art  God. 

"Thou  tumest  man  back  to  the  dust,  and 
sayest,  'Turn  back,  O  children  of  men  I' 

"For  a  thousand  years  In  thy  sight  are  but 
a*  yesterday  when  It  Is  past,  or  as  a  watch 
In  the  night. 


"Thou  doet  sweep  men  away;  they  are  like 
a  dream,  like  grass  which  is  renewed  in  the 
morning:  In  the  morning  It  flourishes  and 
Is  renewed;  In  the  evening  it  fades  and 
withers. 

"For  we  are  consumed  by  thy  anger;  by  tbj 
wrath  we  are  overwhelmed. 

"Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee, 
our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance. 

"Por  all  our  days  pass  away  under  th; 
wrath,  our  years  come  to  an  end  like  a  algh. 

"The  years  of  our  life  are  threescore  and 
ten,  or  even  by  reason  of  strength  fourscore; 
yet  their  span  is  but  toll  and  trouble;  they 
are  soon  gone,  and  we  fly  away. 

"Who  considers  the  power  of  thy  anger,  and 
thy  wrath  according  to  the  fear  of  thee? 

"So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  wt 
may  get  a  heart  of  wisdom. 

"Return,  O  Lord  I  How  long?  Have  pltj 
on  thy  servants ! 

"Satisfy  us  In  the  morning  with  thy  stead- 
fast love,  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad 
all  our  days. 

"Make  us  glad  as  many  days  as  thou  bast 
afflicted  us,  and  as  many  years  as  we  bsve 
seen  evil. 

"Let  thy  work  be  manifest  to  thy  servanti. 
and  thy  glorious  power  to  their  children. 

"Let  the  favor  of  the  Lord  our  Ood  be  upon 
us.  and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our 
hands  upon  us,  yea,  the  work  of  our  bands 
establish  thou  it." 

Psalm  49 

"Ood  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. 

"Therefore  we  will  not  fear  though  the 
earth  should  change,  though  the  mountalni 
shake  In  the  heart  of  the  sea;  though  lu 
waters  roar  and  foam,  though  the  mountain! 
tremble  with  Its  tumult.     Selah. 

"There  is  a  river  whoee  streams  make  gUd 
the  city  of  Ood,  the  holy  habitation  of  the 
Most  High. 

"Ood  la  In  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not 
be  moved;   Ood  will  help  her  right  early. 

"The  nations  rage,  the  kingdoms  tott«f; 
he  utters  his  voice,  the  earth  melts. 

"The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us;  the  Ood  of 
Jacob  Is  our  refuge.     Selah. 

"Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  how 
be  has  wrought  desolations  in  the  earth. 

"He  makes  wars  cease  to  the  end  of  U>« 
earth;  he  breaks  the  bow,  and  shatters  Uw 
spear,  he  bums  the  chariots  with  firei 

"  'Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  «m 
exalted  among  the  nations,  I  am  exalted  in 
the  earth  I'  The  Lord  of  hoeU  Is  with  us. 
the  Ood  of  Jacob  Is  our  refuge.    Selah." 

Psalm  131 

"I  lift  up  my  eyee  to  the  hllU.  Prom 
whence  does  my  help  come? 

"My  help  comes  from  the  Lord,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth. 

"He  will  not  let  your  foot  be  moved,  bt 
who  keeps  you  will  not  slumber. 

"Behold,  he  who  keeps  Israel  wlU  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep. 

"The  Lord  is  your  keeper;  the  Lord  U  your 
shade  on  your  right  hand. 

"The  s\m  shall  not  smite  you  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night. 

"The  Lord  wiU  keep  you  from  all  evU;  he 
will  keep  your  life. 

"The  Lord  will  keep  yotir  going  out  and 
your  coming  in  from  this  time  forth  and  tot 
evermore." 

Paalm   103 

"Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  soul;  and  all  that  U 
within  me,  bless  his  holy  name! 

"Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
aU  his  benefits,  who  forgives  all  your  iniqui- 
ty, who  heals  all  your  diseases,  who  redeenw 
your  life  from  the  Pit.  who  crowns  you  witn 
steadfast  love  and  mercy,  who  satisfies  you 
with  good  as  long  as  you  live  so  that  joui 
youth  U  renewed  like  the  eagle's. 
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"The  Lord  works  vindication  and  justice 
lor  all  who  are  oppressed. 

He  made  known  his  ways  to  Moses,  his 
sets  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

"The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow 
10  anger  and  abounding  in  steadfast  love. 

"He  win  not  always  chide,  nor  will  he  keep 
hl«  anger  for  ever. 

"He  does  not  deal  with  xia  aooordlng  to  our 
tins,  nor  requite  us  according  to  our  Inequi- 
ties. 

"For  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the 
earth,  so  great  is  his  steadfast  love  tow.ard 
those  who  fear  him;  as  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,  so  far  does  he  remove  our 
transgressions  from  us. 

"As  a  father  pities  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pities  those  who  fear  him. 

■Por  he  knows  our  frame;  he  remembers 
that  we  are  dust. 

"As  (or  man,  his  days  are  like  grass;  he 
nourishes  like  a  flower  of  the  held;  for  the 
wind  passes  over  It,  and  it  is  gone,  and  its 
place  knows  it  no  more. 

"But  the  steadfast  love  of  the  Lord  Is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  those  who 
fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  to  children's 
children,  and  those  who  keep  his  covenant 
and  remember  to  do  his  commandments. 

'The  Lord  has  established  his  throne  In 
the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  rules  over  all. 

"Bless  the  Lord,  O  you  his  angels,  you 
mighty  ones  who  do  bis  word,  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  his  word  I 

Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  hosts,  his  ministers 
that  do  his  will  I 

Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works,  in  all  pInccR 
o!  hla  dominion. 

"Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!" 

Psalm  23 

"The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd.  I  shall  not  want; 
he  makes  me  lie  down  In  green  pastures. 

"He  leads  me  beside  still  waters;  he  re- 
rtores  my  soul. 

"He  leads  me  in  paths  of  righteousness  for 
bis  name's  sake. 

'Even  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  fear  no  evil;  for  thou 
art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort me. 

"Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  In  the 
presence  of  my  enemies;  thou  anolntest  my 
head  with  oil.  my  cup  overflows. 

"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
m*  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  shall  dwell 
ta  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  e^'er." 

GLORIA   PATBI 
UAOWC  PBOM  THX  WOBS  Of  COD  BT  MB.  BOTBB 

The  New  Testament 
I  Corinthians  16 
For  I  delivered  to  you  as  of  first  Impor- 
|»ace  what  1  also  received,  that  Christ  died 
tor  our  sins  in  accordance  with  the  scrip- 
tures, that  he  was  burled,  that  be  was  raised 
00  the  third  day  In  accordance  with  the 
•cnptures.  and  that  he  appeared  to  Cephas. 
tMn  to  the  twelve.  Then  he  appeared  to 
more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  one  time, 
most  Of  whom  are  still  alive,  though  some 
Mve  fallen  asleep.  Then  he  appeared  to 
James,  then  to  all  the  apostles.  Last  of  all, 
»•  to  one  untimely  born,  he  appeared  also 
to  me.  *^ 

Now  u  Christ  U  preached  as  raised  from 
««  dead,  how  can  some  of  you  say  that  there 
"s  no  resurrection  of  the  dead?  But  If  there 
»  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  Christ 
w  not  been  raised;  if  Christ  has  not  been 
ffuT;  ^^^'^  °^  preaching  Is  in  vain  and  your 
^  ih  u  in  vain.  We  are  even  found  to  be 
"wreprMentlng  God,  because  we  testified  of 
«w  that  he  raised  Christ,  whom  he  did  not 
™««  If  it  U  true  that  the  dead  are  not 
J|^  For  II  the  dead  are  not  raised,  then 
not  ^L  ""  "°*  ^^"^  ^^^^-  "  CtirlBt  has 
ar^  c^,".'"®^***'  y°"^  ^»"^  ^  futile  and  you 
hav.  f.„      ^°^  "'"•    '^«»  "»«•«  also  who 

•  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  have  perished. 


If  for  this  life  only  we  have  hoped  In  Christ, 
we  are  of  all  men  most  to  be  pitied. 

"But  someone  will  ask,  'How  are  the  dead 
raised?  With  what  kind  of  body  do  they 
come?"  You  foolish  man!  What  you  sow 
does  not  come  to  life  unless  it  dies.  And 
what  you  sow  is  not  the  body  which  Is  to  be, 
but  a  bare  kernel,  perhaps  of  wheat  or  of 
some  other  grain.  But  Ood  gives  It  a  body 
as  he  has  chosen,  and  to  each  kind  of  seed 
Its  own  body.  For  not  all  flesh  is  alike,  but 
there  Is  one  kind  for  men,  another  for  ani- 
mals, another  for  birds,  and  nnother  for  fish. 
There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  there  are  ter- 
restrial bodies;  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial 
Is  one.  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  Is  an- 
other. There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory 
of  the  stars;  for  star  differs  from  star  In 
glory. 

"So  it  is  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
What  is  sown  Is  perishable,  what  is  raised 
Is  imperishable.  It  is  sown  in  dishonor.  It 
is  raised  In  glory.  It  is  sown  In  weakness, 
it  Is  raised  in  power.  It  is  sown  a  physical 
body.  It  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  As  was 
the  man  of  dust,  so  are  those  who  are  of  the 
dust;  and  as  Is  the  man  of  heaven,  so  are 
those  who  are  of  heaven.  Just  as  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  man  of  dust,  we  shall 
also  bear  the  Image  of  the  man  of  heaven. 
I  tell  you  this,  brethren :  flesh  and  blood  can- 
not Inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  nor  does  the 
perishable  Inherit  the  imperishable." 

Romans  8 
"We  know  that  in  everythlnt^God  works 
for  good  with  those  who  love  him.  who  are 
called  according  to  his  purpose.!  What  then 
shall  we  say  to  this?  If  God  W  for  us,  who 
is  against  us?  He  who  did  notspare  his  own 
Son  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  will  he  not 
also  give  us  all  things  with  him?  Who  shall 
bring  any  charge  against  God's  elect?  It  is 
God  who  Justifies)- who  is  to  condemn?  It 
is  Christ  Jesus,  who  died,  yes,  who  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  who  is  nt  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  Indeed  Intercedes  for  us.  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution, 
or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword? 
No,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  who  loved  us.  For 
I  am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  pwwers.  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  anything  else  In  all  creation,  will  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Ood  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

Revelation  21 

"Then  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth 
had  passed  away,  and  the  sea  was  no  more. 
And  I  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God.  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband; 
and  I  heard  a  great  voice  from  the  throne 
saying.  Behold,  the  dweUlng  of  Ood  is  with 
men.  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  will  be 
with  them;  he  will  wipe  away  every  tear 
from  their  eyes,  and  death  shall  be  no  more, 
neither  shall  there  be  mourning  nor  crying 
nor  pain  any  more,  for  the  former  things 
have  passed  away." 

'And  I  saw  no  temple  In  the  dty,  for  Its 
temple  Is  the  Lord  God  the  almighty  and 
the  Lamb.  And  the  city  has  no  need  of  sun 
or  moon  to  shine  upon  it.  for  the  glory  of 
God  Is  Its  light,  and  its  lamp  is  the  Lamb. 

"There  shall  no  more  be  anything  ac- 
cursed, but  the  throne  of  Ood  and  of  the 
Lamb  shaU  be  in  it,  and  his  servants  shall 
worship  him;  they  shall  see  his  face,  and 
his  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads.  And 
night  shall  be  no  more;  they  need  no  light 
or  lamp  or  sun.  for  the  Lord  Ood  wiU  be 
their  light,  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever." 


John  14 
"  Let  not  j-our  hearts  be  troubled;  believe 
In  God.  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Fathers 
house  are  many  rooms;  If  It  Is  were  not  so. 
would  I  have  told  you  that  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you?  And  when  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you.  I  will  come  again  and  will  take 
you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am  you  may  be 
also.  And  you  know  the  way  where  I  am 
going  '  Tliomas  said  to  him,  "Lord,  we  do  not 
know  where  you  are  going;  how  can  we  know 
the  way?"  Jesus  said  to  him.  I  am  the  way. 
and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  one  comes  to 
the  Father,  but  by  me."  " 

HTMN:     "O    GOD.    OtJB    HEIJ>    IN    ACES    PAST" 

"O  God.  our  Help  in  ages  past.  Our  hope 
for  years  to  come, 

'Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast.  And 
our  eternal  home." 

Amen. 

THE    WITNESS    TO    THE    RESlTHXEC-nON 

(Message  by  Mr    Sheldon) 

Death  forces  us  Into  silence.  Somehow 
there  seems  little  we  can  say.  All  that  the 
poets  and  philosophers  and  preachers  have 
said  seems  hollow  and  vain  when  we  face 
death. 

It  is  then  that  we  echo  the  age-old  ques- 
tion  of   the   Patriarch.   Job.   when    he   said 
"If  a  man  die.  shall  he  live  again?" 

But  Ood  does  have  a  word  for  us:  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Yea. 
blessed  indeed."  says  the  Spirit,  "for  they 
rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do 
followthem."  (Rev.  14:13)  And  our  blessed 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  further  declared;  "Be- 
cause I  live,  you  shaU  live  alao." .  (John 
14:19) 

This  is  the  word  in  the  face  of  the  silence. 
This  is  our  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection, to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Gospel 

Do  not  be  deceived.  Our  beloved  father, 
friend,  pastor,  counselor  does  not  lie  In  this 
casket  here  before  us.  He  lives  because  Jesus 
lives.  This  was  his  hope.  It  Is  our  hope 
today.  He  Is  now  gazing  Into  the  face  of  the 
One  whom  so  faithfully  be  served,  whose 
truth  he  declared,  of  whose  Gospel  he  was  a 
bondservant. 

Therefore,  today  we  Join  the  witness  of  the 
believers  in  all  ages  and  say:  "Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  In  the  Lord'  And  In  be- 
lieving this  we  find  comfort.  Let  us  confess 
our  faith  together: 

"I  believe  In  God  the  Father  Almighty. 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth;  And  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  only  Son.  our  Lord;  who  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  'he  Virgin 
Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cru- 
cified, dead,  and  burled;  he  descended  Into 
hell;  the  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the 
dead;  he  ascended  Into  heaven,  and  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  Ood  the  Father  Al- 
mighty: from  thence  he  shall  come  to  Judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ohost;  the  holy  Catholic  Church;  the  com- 
munion of  saints;  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body:  and  the  life 
everlasting." 

Amen. 

PRATEK 

God  of  all  grace,  who  In  Jesus  Christ  our 
Savior  brought  eternal  life  to  light:  we  give 
thee  thanks  that  by  hlf  death  he  has  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  death  and  sin.  and  by 
his  resurrection  opened  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all.  Grant  us  to  know  that  be- 
cause he  lives,  we  shall  live  also,  and  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  por  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  thy  love,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

O  Thou  before  whom  the  generations  rise 
and  pass  away:  we  praise  thee  for  all  thy 
servanu  who.  having  Uved  this  life  in  faith, 
now  live  eternally  with  thee.  Especially  do 
we  thank  thee  for  thy  servant  Bernard 
Braskamp.  for  the  gUt  of  his  life,  for  thy 
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iTAce  given  him.  and  for  all  that  In  him  w«« 
g'Kid  and  kind  and  faithful.  We  thank  thee 
.'or  hia  loyal  devotion  to  Jesua  ChrUt:  the 
years  of  his  service  eu  a  faithful  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  msmy  lives  he  touched  and 
the  souls  be  brought  closer  to  Ood  and  his 
selfless  devotion  to  his  duties  as  pastor, 
father,  and  husband.  We  thank  tbe«  that 
(or  him  death  Is  past  and  pain  is  ended  and 
that  he  has  entered  the  Joy  which  thou  hast 
prepared;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  L«ord. 
Amen. 

HTMN:     "THOU    BtOOKN    SOUECX    Or    CALM 
BZPOSC" 

Thou  hidden  source  of  calm  repose. 
Thou  ail-suiBcient  love  devlne, 
My  help  and  refuge  from  my  foes, 
Seciire  I  am  while  thou  are  mine; 
And  lot  from  sin.  and  grief,  and  shame. 
I  hide  me.  Jesus,  in  Thy  name. 

"Thy  mlghvy  name  salvation  is, 
And  te*p«  my  happy  soul  above: 
Comfort  It  brings,  and  power  and  pemce. 
And  Joy.  and  everlasting  love: 
To  me,  with  Thy  great  name,  are  given 
Pardon  and  holiness  and  heaven. 

"Jesiu,  my  all  in  all  Thou  art: 
My  rest  in  toll,  my  ease  in  pain. 
The  healing  of  my  broken  b«*rt, 
In  war  my  peace,  in  loaa  my  gain. 
My  smile  beneath  the  tyrant's  frotm. 
In  shame  my  glory  and  my  crown, 

"In  wain  my  plentiful  supply. 
In  weakness  my  almighty  power. 
In  bonds  my  perfect  liberty. 
My  light  In  Satanl  darkeat  hour. 
In  grief  my  Joy  unspeakable. 
My  life  in  death :  my  all  In  all." 

Amen. 

BKMBOJCnOIC 

Hear  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
'Peace  I  leave  with  you;  my  peace  I  glre  to 
you:  not  aa  the  world  gives,  do  I  give  to  you. 
tet  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  neither  let 
them  be  afraid." 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  Ood.  and  the  fellowablp  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  with  you  an      .Amen. 


BULOVA'S  INTERNA-nONAL  TRAIN- 
INQ  PROGRAM 

Mr  VIOORITO  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  FMr  Delancy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thia  point  In  the 
Rkcx)rd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Per^.nsy'.vanla  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

M:  DELANEY  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion is  rightfully  proud  of  the  historic 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  been  so 
much  a  part  of  Government  and  indus- 
try In  the  United  State.*  It  Is  therefore, 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  djT.amlc  and 
cooperative  proeran-.s  Initiated  by  a  firm 
in  my  home  distric*  'he  Bu'.ova  Watch 
Co 

For  many  vears.  this  organization  has 
bee:T  a  leader  in  training  handicapped 
people  In  this  country  and  providing 
Them  an  opportunity  to  become  some  of 
rhis  Nation  s  mast  productive  and  use- 
r  ii  citizens  Today.  I  particularly  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  commendable  for- 
ward-looklnK  leadership  demonstrated 
by  Mr  Harry  B  Henshel.  Bulova's  presi- 
dent m  carrying  out  imaginative  Inter- 
na[;onRl  training  pi-ograms. 


Pour  years  ago  the  91 -year-old  com- 
pany established  an  international  ex- 
change scholarship  program  open  to  for- 
eign students.  Appropriately  called 
Project  Pride,  the  program  offers  2- 
year  scholarships  at  the  world-renowned 
Bulova  School  of  Watchmaking  where 
students  are  trained  to  be  highly  skilled 
watchmakers  Upon  graduation,  the 
students  are  obligated  to  establish  a  simi- 
lar training  program  In  their  native 
lands,  thus  generating  a  broad  base  of 
highly  skilled  workers.  The  Bulova 
school.  In  cooperation  with  the  World 
Rehabilitation  FMnd  and  other  interna- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies,  has  grad- 
uated students  from  Hong  Kong,  Israel, 
Lebanon,  and  Taiwan. 

Recently,  as  an  extension  of  Project 
Pride,  the  company  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  horological  scholar- 
ship program  for  citizens  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  While  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
known  primarily  for  tourism,  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  a  young  watch  In- 
dustry is  fast  developing  there  Already 
its  14  companies  employ  nearly  700  Virgin 
Islanders.  Commenting  on  this  poten- 
tial, Mr.  Henshel  observed  that  "the  full 
development  of  the  young  Virgin  Islands 
watch  Industry  is  contingent  upon  the 
development  and  maturing  of  local  talent 
into  topranklng  managerial  roles." 

To  help  make  this  a  reality.  Bulova  is 
setting  up  a  scholarship  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  Virgin  Islands  De- 
partment of  Education  to  train  students 
to  be  qualified  watchmakers.  After  com- 
pletion of  training,  the  graduating  schol- 
ars will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  top 
technical  positions  in  the  local  watch 
industry.  While  only  two  scholarships 
will  be  initially  offered — each  worth 
$10,000 — the  program  marks  a  beginning 
in  the  development  of  a  pool  of  local  tal- 
ent for  managerial  and  technical  admin- 
istrative positions. 

This  example  of  the  resourcefulness 
and  cooperation  of  Industry  in  helping 
people  to  be  self -sufficient  Is  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN     WAR    VETER- 
ANS OF  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoas  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday morning  it  was  my  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  accompany  several  members  of 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans 
from  my  district  to  a  wreath -laying 
ceremony  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier. 

The  ceremony  was  but  one  part  In  a 
4-day  conference  held  by  this  wonderful 
organisation,  but  I  must  say,  it  was  a 
most  Impressive  part.  Thought  provok- 
ing prayers  were  offered  at  that  time  by 
Msgr.  John  Positano.  from  Vlneland, 
N.J.  Monsignor  Positano  is  national 
honorary  chaplain  of  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican Wsir  Veterans. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested In  the  conference  held  here  be- 
cause last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
is  elementary  to  the  activities  of  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans.  My 
bill  will  officially  recognise  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  in  claims  before 
the  Veterans'  Administrator. 

The  goals  and  ambitions  of  this  pa- 
triotic organization  can  best  be  summed 
up  In  the  words  of  two  eminent  gentle- 
men, Mr.  John  Nave,  who  Is  a  former 
national  commander,  and  who.  Inci- 
dentally. c<Hnes  from  my  district;  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Lo  Popolo,  thje  present 
national  commander: 
Spkech  or  Past  Natiomal  CoMMANon  Johk 

P.  Nave,  or  Stkacusx,  N.T..  Cmaikman  IV 

WaBHINOTON     CoNrKEENCS,     AND    CHAOMaN 

National  LscisLAnvi:  Coordination  Com- 
MTrrxK,   Italxan-Amkucan   Was'  VrniAMt 
or  THE  UwTTW)  States,  Wasrincton,  D.C 
March  19,  1066 

Honorable  Members  of  Congress,  disttn- 
guished  guests,  friends  and  members  of  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  again  privileged  to 
meet — for  the  fourth  time  In  16  yean  to  be 
exact — in  our  Nation's  Capital  to  restate  and 
reafllrm  In  a  more  clear  and  preclke  manner 
the  alms,  policies,  and  beliefs  of  our  great 
veterans'  organisation. 

To  begin  with,  it  U  important  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  officials  in  Oov- 
eminent,  and  the  public  in  general  have  a 
proper  and  correct  image  of  our  group,  and 
ones  similar  to  us. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  identified  with 
such  barbs  as  being  "split"  and  "hyphen- 
ated." Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Our  organization  is  strictly  Ameri- 
can, and  made  up  wholly  and  without  excep- 
tion of  honorably  discharged  American  war 
veterans.  Also,  It  pursues  a  strict  policy  of 
being  nonprofit  and  nonpolltlcal,  coupled 
with  works  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

Then,  how  does  It  differ  from  other  simi- 
lar veterans'  groups?  I  have  coined  the 
phraseology  that  in  the  United  States  erf 
America  we  can  separate  our  large  interstate 
veterans'  organizations  Into  InternaUonsl 
and  national  types,  rather  than  "split" 
("hyphenated")  and  "nonspUt"  ("non- 
hyphenated")  onee. 

Oroupa  like  the  Italian-American  Wsr 
Veteran*  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  iU  Polish. 
French,  and  other  counterjjarts  are  inter- 
nationalized types  of  veterans'  groups,  inter- 
ested in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  United 
Statea  of  America  and  countries  of  anteced- 
ency ao  as  to  promote  peace  and  prosperity. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  where  we 
have  intemationalteed  types  of  veteraaf 
groups  In  the  United  SUtes  of  America  we 
have  a  democratic  country  ot  antecedency, 
or  one  friendly  to  same  One  excepoon 
Poland.  Yet.  there  U  widespread  belief  that 
IX  the  Poles  could  vote  in  a  free  election  they 
would  vote  democratic  and  be  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  freedom. 

In  1948  the  lUlian- American  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  SUtes  joined  in  a  great 
effort  to  convince  people  of  its  antecedencj 
that  the  preeervaUon  of  democracy  m  their 
homeland  (Italy)  against  communism  was 
of  great  value  to  freedom  thinking  •°<»f*' 
siring  people.  Democracy  won  out.  On* 
desirable  effect :  the  United  SUtes  of  Amw- 
tca  budget  for  defense  did  not  have  to  o* 
hiked  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  tms 
country  of  antecwlency  had  been  1°^  J° 
communlam.  Only  an  lnternaUonall«« 
type  of  American  war  veterans'  group  couia 
have  performed  ao  well. 

By  contrast  we  find  ourselves  embrouea 
with  Communists  and  unfriendly  ^o^  „ 
Cuba,   Par   Bast,   and   many  parts  of  i^"» 
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America  and  Africa.  Research  indicates  we 
have  no  intemationallEed  typea  of  American 
war  veterans'  groups  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  these 
countries.  Part  of  this  can  be  laid  to  a  very 
poor  Immigration  policy,  just  recently  cor- 
rected, that  has  hovered  over  our  country 
for  the  past  40  years  or  so. 

Thus,  up  to  this  fXDlnt  one  can  safely  sur- 
mise that  internationalized  types  of  veterans' 
groups  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in  their 
pbllosophles  as  they  affect  people  in  the 
world  community.  And  this,  of  course,  is 
generally  true.  The  flght  for  immigration 
reforms  Is  a  classical  example.  The  inter- 
nationalized types  of  veterans'  groups  fought 
for  It;  while  the  others  took  a  much  more 
conservative  and  negative  view. 

A  good  Immigration  policy  makes  for  sound 
foreign  relations.  As  the  immigrants  become 
citizens,  they  bridge  a  gap  between  our 
country  and  the  country  of  their  anteced- 
ency. Some  of  them  become  war  veterans 
and  find  themselves  doing  this  work  through 
Internationalized  types  of  war  veterans'  orga- 
nUatlons.  And  the  same  goes  for  their  chil- 
dren and  deacendanu.  The  end-result  Is 
the  great  tendency  toward  peace  and  pros- 
perity l)etween  the  new  homeland  and  the 
homeland  of  antecedency. 

Ks  the  world  shrinks  through  faster  means 
of  communications  and  transporution.  the 
Importance  of  internationalized  types  of  war 
veterans'  group  like  the  Italian-American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  SUtes  thus  takes 
on  added  meaning. 

It  Is  ironic  that  several  States  In  the 
0nlon  where  such  organlzatlong  are  active 
and  well  known  have  recognized  them 
through  the  enactment  of  proper  Sute  laws. 
Tet.  the  Congress  which  should  foster  these 
groups  all  the  more  because  of  their  inter- 
national value,  as  well  as  domsstlc,  seem  to 
have  developed  a  blind  spot.  Only  recently 
has  the  U.S.  Senate  been  liberalizing  iU  atti- 
tude toward  them.  This  perhaps  may  prove 
a  new  beginning  of  undersUndlng.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  its  Judiciary  committee  still  remains 
negative  save   for  a  few   Members. 

In  general  all  veterans'  organizations,  irre- 
ipectlve  of  type,  agree  on  the  ceruin  basic 
rights  and  principles  concerning  veterans, 
their  widows,  children,  and  dependenu. 
Alao.  they  are  patriotic  and  loyal.  The  big 
aillerence  between  them  liee  in  the  manner 
wd  ways  of  achieving  these  aims.  Fortu- 
nately, each  contributes  by  going  its  separate 
nwry  way.  This  u  another  way  of  spelling 
democracy  and  freedom  of  action  and  ob- 
t^nment.  America  is  fortunate  and  strong 
Because  of  this.  However,  it  can  become 
stronger  and  more  fortunate  when  it  dls- 
wvers  the  greater  role  internationalized 
type*  of  war  veterans'  organlMtlons  can  play 
In  community  life  here  and  abroad  by  foster- 
ing them  more  and  removing  the  current 
miaunderstandlng  about  them. 

Ut  us  never  forget  that  members  of  the 
itallan-Amerlcan  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
states,  and  lu  counterparu.  seek  only  the 
w  interest  and  welfare  of  the  country 
They  are  not  "split"  nor  "hyphenated, "  but 
juat  plain  100-percent  Americans. 

*»»«M  or  Anthony  V.  Lo  Popolo.  National 

WMMANDER  OF  THE  ITALIAN-AMWICAN   WaR 
•«TE»AN8    or    THE    UNnXD    STATES.     INC.,    AT 

!««    PowxTH     Washington     CoNrEazNCE. 
WASHINGTON,  DC,  March  18,  19,  20,  1966 

nn^2.'I;!^'*^'*™*'^«=*^  ^a'  Veterans  of  the 
nr.Vro„  **•'  ^"'^  •  ^"  incorporated  on  Ttb- 
r^  20.  1933.  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
"™:«  that  time  we  have  been  incorporated  in 
XnH  ^  °'  Florida.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
J~»oa.  Ohio,  Massachusetu,  California,  New 

t^L?  '?"'  "^°'^'  '«^«  "•«  al»°  active  m 
J^Sute  of  nilnols.      Since   our   birth   34 

iVomT,  **  ^""^  •»**"  diligently  working 
'Of  Official  recogniuon  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministrator of  the  IteUan -American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  for  the  prose- 
cution of  veterans'  claims.  The  Veterans' 
Administrator  has  tiie  power  and  authority 
to  recognize  our  organization  under  38  U.S.C. 
3402.  Tet  we  are  still  awaiting  official  rec- 
ognition after  numerous  conferences  with 
the  Veterans'  Administrator.  On  March  7. 
1966,  I  brought  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

March  7,  1966. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  PREsmcNT  Johnson  :  Jack  Valentl. 
your  special  assistant,  advised  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1966,  that  a  short  conference  with 
you  was  not  possible  on  any  of  the  dates  of 
March  17,  18,  19.  1966.  and  I  cerUinly  can't 
imdersund  this.  It  was  my  intention  to 
present  a  crucial  problem  of  our  organiza- 
tion to  you  personally  through  a  short  con- 
ference while  our  organization  held  iU  spe- 
cial national  executive  committee  meeting 
on  March  17.  18,  19,  1966,  at  the  Hotel  Du- 
pont  Plaza,  Dupont  Circle.  Washington.  DC. 
The  crucial  problem  besetting  our  orga- 
nization today  and  for  34  years  is  the  lack  of 
official  recognition  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  veterans'  claims.  The  Veterans' 
Administrator  has  the  right  under  the  law 
to  recognize  our  group  and  any  veterans 
group  for  the  prosecution  of  claims.  Last 
year  the  Veterans'  Administrator  informed  us 
at  our  last  conference  In  Washington  on 
March  13,  1965,  that  he  would  recognize  us 
for  this  purpose  If  he  received  instructions 
from  the  President  to  do  so  or  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  We  Informed  him  then  that  we 
would  Uke  this  up  with  the  President.  This 
is  what  we  are  now  doing.  We  feel  that  you, 
as  President,  would  want  the  same  equal 
treatment  given  to  our  veterans'  organiza- 
tion as  to  that  given  all  other  veterans' 
organizations. 

Our  organization  was  incorporated  on 
February  20,  1932,  in  Connecticut.  Since 
then  we  have  been  incorporated  in  the  SUtes 
of  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  California,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York.  Our  organization  has  among  iU 
members  such  esteemed  members  as  Oov. 
John  Volpe  from  Maiden,  Mass.,  Olno  F. 
Merll,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winner. 
Judge  William  F.  Cercone,  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Court  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Peter  F. 
RODiNO,  Congressman  of  New  Jersey,  Oen. 
Ralph  A.  Palladlno.  Dr.  Edward  Re.  and  Ray- 
mond Pettlne,  U.S.  attorney  for  the  SUte 
of  Rhode  Island.  Yet  whenever  any  of  our 
members  want  us  to  service  their  claim  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  we  are  officially 
denied  this  right  as  we  are  not  officially  rec- 
ognized by  the  Veterans'  Administrator  for 
this  purpoee.  This  is  the  problem  that  we 
would  ask  you  to  correct  after  34  years  and 
with  no  cost  to  the  Government  and  with  no 
increased  budget.  We  know  our  organiza- 
tion can  depend  on  you  for  equal  treatment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Anthony  V.  Lo  Popolo. 

National  Commander. 
As  yet  I  have  not  received  a  reply. 
For  years  we  have  also  attempted  to  accom- 
plish this  recognition  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
bills.  In  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
the  following  bills  were  introduced:  H  R. 
671.  H.R  7001,  and  H  R.  6517  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  But  these  are  still  reetlng  In 
committee.  As  I  indicated  to  President 
Johnson  in  my  letter  of  March  7.  1966.  this 
official  recognition  will  not  increase  the 
budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  it 
is  without  cost. 

For  a  veter.-ins'  organization  to  adequately 
exist  It  must  be  able  to  present  the  claims  of 


iu  members  when  needed  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  To  deny  this  right  to  us 
and  to  grant  It  to  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions is  to  discriminate  against  us  and  to 
deny  us  the  right  of  the  equal  protection  of 
laws  to  which  we  are  all  entitled.  We  have 
petitioned  the  Congress.  We  have  petitioned 
the  Veterans'  Administrator.  We  have  peU- 
tioned  the  President. 

If  these  fall  we  must  petition  the  courts  for 
redress.  Freedom  and  the  guarantee  of  equal 
rights  Is  a  never-ending  struggle  between  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  Vigilant  and 
careful  we  must  always  be  otherwise  we  lose 
these  rlghu. 

We  are  here  this  week  to  attempt  to  secure 
the  righu  given  to  others  but  denied  to  us. 
Our  success  In  this  endeavor  depends  upon 
the  combined  effort*  of  us  all.  members  and 
friends  alike. 

Some  of  the  other  right*  granted  to  other 
veterans'  organizations  but  denied  to  us  are: 

1.  The  printing  of  annual  naUonal  con- 
vention proceedings  as  a  House  Document 
under  44  U.S.C.  27B. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  rifles  for  funeral  cere- 
monial and  other  purposes  under  10  USC 
4683 

3  Incorporation  under  a  Federal  charter 
4.  Erection  of  a  national  shrine. 
Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  attempting  to 
secure  these  right  enumerated  above  but  all 
the  bills  presently  rest  in  committee.  It 
becomes  our  Job  but  all  the  bills  presently 
rest  in  committee.  It  becomes  our  Job  to 
convince  the  Congress  of  the  Justice  of  our 
cause  in  granting  these  to  others  and  with- 
holding them  from  us.  This  la  why  we  are 
here,  to  push  these  bills  into  law.  The 
lUlian-Amerlcan  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
SUtes  Inc.,  has  no  paid  lobbyist  to  advance 
its  cause  at  Capitol  Hill.  Our  case  for  the 
acquisition  of  these  rights  depends  upon  the 
Justice  of  our  cause  and  that  right  will 
prevail. 


A  NATIONAL  POLICY  ASSURING  A 
PULL  AND  EQUAL  EDUCATION  TO 
ALL  OF  OUR  NATIONS  YOUNG- 
STERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holt- 
field  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
PuciNSKi]  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
for  the  first  time  establish  a  national 
policy  that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  an 
education  from  nursery  through  graduate 
school  without  financial  barriers  and 
limited  only  by  the  desire  to  learn  and 
ability  to  absoi-fo  such  education. 

This  joint  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced in  order  to  establish  a  national 
goal  in  education.  It  in  no  way  infringes 
on  the  rights  of  local  communities  to  de- 
termine their  own  standards  and  goals 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  basic  deci- 
sion affecting  education  must  be  made  by 
local  communities  for  It  is  only  by  leav- 
ing these  decisions  to  local  communities 
that  we  assure  pluralism  in  American 
education. 

This  resolution  Is  designed  to  put 
greater  emphasis  on  the  availability  of 
education  to  youngsters,  particularly  in 
those  cases  where,  because  of  lack  of  fi- 
nancial resources,  gifted  youngsters  are 
denied  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
capacities  to  their  fullest  extent. 

My  resolution  would  help  strengthen 
existing  programs  of  assistance  and 
would  call  for  aiding  the  vast  network  of 
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privately  endowed  educational  iiutttu- 
tioas  whjch  are  now  doing  a  m&gnlfloent 
job  »lthir.  a  framework  of  Increasing  fi- 
nancial diiScultles- 

Iii  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the 
Federal  O  jver-nn  >  :;i  s  contribution  to 
;  jcal  commui.:ups  .ncrease  from  approxi- 
nui:-'!:,  $400  miilion  a  year  In  IMO,  to 
more  tra:.  $13  billion  In  19<n.  It  appears 
Ui  me  that  with  such  expenditures,  there 
Ls  a  need  for  a  national  policy  which 
would  be  a  guideline  for  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

Oddly  «iough,  while  each  of  the  bills 
providing  Federal  aid  to  education  carries 
its  own  preamble  and  guidelines  for  that 
t>artlcular  legislation,  there  Is  no  broad, 
general,  national  policy  dealing  with  aid 
to  education 

This  res.3li]iion,  however,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  spell  out  how  the  national  goal 
snouid  be  attained. 

This  would  be  left  to  the  Congress  and 
local  school  authorities. 

However,  it  would,  for  instance,  give 
empha^sls  to  the  growing  belief  among 
educators  that  formal  education  of  our 
Nation's  youngster-!  should  begin  as  early 
a3  the  nursery-ag"  level.  I  have  pre- 
viously recommended  that  we  extend  the 
very  successful  Headstart  program,  now 
limited  to  pr^'school  children  of  poverty- 
stricken  families,  to  all  preschool  chil- 
dren of  America 

I  flrmly  bellfve  that  the  day  is  not  far 
a*ay  when  American  children  will  begin 
their  formal  education  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  third  birthday  and  complete  high 
school  by  the  time  they  reach  their  16th 
birthday  .^fter  graduation  from  high 
scr.  >.)'i  '.;..  V  >ungsters  will  then  be  able 
u^  decide  *ntH.'5er  they  want  to  go  on  to 
c  )..tve  jr  *;  )  In  other  directions,  includ- 
\:,i  .  oca'.i  nal  education.  My  resolution 
txlav  wi;.  h^ 'p  make  such  goals  possible, 

Tiii.-  c  •i^-.:rv  i.s  now  embarked  on  a 
•.  a.s;  program  of  aAststance  to  youngsters 
seeking  higher  education  including  low- 
interest  loans.  Federal  scholarships,  and 
university  scholarships  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  while  In  1340.  out  of  a  total  high 
.school  graduating  ciiis.s  of  1.221,000  only 
34  percer.t  >r  418.000  vTongsters  went  on 
to  college,  in  1965.  out  .-f  a  total  3  688J)00 
high  sch(X)i  graduates  throughout  Amer- 
ica. &4  percent  or  1  44J  000  went  on  to 
higher  educauon  From  thf»se  figures,  it 
appears  that  much  has  been  done  to  help 
assure  youngsters  a  college  education.  In- 
cluding graduate  work.  It  Is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  sp'^ctrum.  the  early  formative 
years  that  I  fear  we  experience  our 
greatest  shortcomings.  Extension  of 
Head-start  to  all  voiuigsters  at  the  age 
of  4  would  in  my  Judgment,  help  close 
tnai  gap 

Mr  Speafeer,  this  resolution  is  the  out- 
srrowth  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
F're.sident  s  Commission  on  Automation. 
Mr  Joseph  A  Bel  me.  a  member  of  the 
President  s  Commission  and  president  of 
the  Communlcatlf^ns  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica APLa-CTO  Ls  *,;"  •»adlng  spokesman 
f  jT  trani5lat:;ig  '.hf-  c  rr.mlsslon's  recom- 
mendatlorvs  into  i  .'  -rr.aJ  national  policy 
th.'-ou^h  adoption  of  a  Joint  congres- 
sional resolution.  I  believe  Mr.  Belme 
Is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  interest  in 
the  young  people  of  America,  and  I  am 


happy  to  Introduce  today  a  reaoiution 
which  he  has  helped  stimulate. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Joint  RaaoLunoN 

Aejoteed  by  the  House  of  RepTe»entatii>e* 
and  Senmte  of  the  United  State*  of  Americ* 
in  Congrest  aeaembled.  That  the  CoogreM  re- 
aflUms  iM  a  matter  ot  highest  priority  tha 
Nation's  goal  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. That  the  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  an 
education  from  nursery  through  graduate 
school  without  fltianclai  barriers  and  limited 
only  by  the  desire  to  learn  and  ability  to  ab- 
sorb such  education.  Our  Nation's  economic, 
political  and  social  security  demands  no  leaa. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tomnna  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBorr) .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business  in  district. 

Mr  Todd,  for  2  weeks,  on  account  of 
personal  business. 

Mr.  Cameron  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Chasues  H.  Wilson  > .  from  today,  March 
21.  through  April  5  on  account  of  ofDclal 
business  (International  Economic  Con- 
ference' . 

Mr.  OuiMrr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AnKNDs) ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
accoxmt  of  Illness 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bj'  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive pix)gram  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Qmc  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Orecor)  ,  for  15  mmutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  PudNSia,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comoxzssional 
RxcofiD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to  : 

Mrs  Stn-LTVAK  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pkichan. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  MiUJCR. 

Mr.  McCartht. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  MacOrbgor'  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  RxiNXCKZ. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  ViGORTTO)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CooLrr. 

Mr.  MoiRisoir. 

Mr.  OT^EiLL  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  Dow. 

Mr,  OTfXAL  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  RooNKY  of  New  York. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  Jt.  M».  An  act  to  authorize  redetermi- 
nation under  the  Civil  Service  BeUrement 
Act  of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  an- 
nuitants: 

HJl.  7536.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  llie  founding  of  San  Antonio; 
and 

H.R,  lOTax  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  aUowance  of  not  to  exceed  110 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  teat  site  ot  the  n.S.  Atomic  &iergy 
Commission,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
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BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  <rf 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  12199.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19fll.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpoaes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  March 
22,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

aaiS.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtee,  transmltUng  s 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Water  ResourcM 
Beaearch  o(  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technotocy:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

M14.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretarr 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  10th  annual 
port  OD  Reserve  Fort«s  for  fiscal  year  i^' 
pursuant   to  the   provisions  of  secUon  tTt 
tlUe  10.  United  Stetee  Code:  to  the  Coaunlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

2315.  A  letter  fnxn  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Ixjglstlci). 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense pirocurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1968  to  January  1968. 
pursuant  to  secUoD  10(d)  o*  the  SmaU  Bu«- 
naas  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Ml«.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmlttuig  » 
report  on  the  amount  of  Export- Import 
Bank  Insurance  and  guarantees  on  05  ex- 
ports to  Yugoslavia  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966.  pursuant  to  UUe  lU  of  the  Tot- 
elgn  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
ApproprUtlon  Act  of  1966  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent's determinaUon  of  February  4.  1964;  to 
the  Cocnmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congrw- 
slonal  Liaison.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State.  traM- 
mlttlng  AID  reply  to  the  Comptroller  Oe°^ 
relative  to  his  report  on  unnecessary  dousr 
grants  to  Iran  under  the  foreign  "e*!*^*^ 
program  (B-183298) .  dated  February  S"/'*'' 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operation* 

2318  A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secre- 
Ury-Treasurer,  the  National  Institute  of  *"« 
and  Letters,  tranwnlttlng  the  report  of  tne 


National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  for  the 
year  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  its  charter:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

3219.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropriation 
to  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
for  "Operation  and  maintenance  of  prop- 
erties." for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  has  been  ap- 
porUoned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31 
U5C  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tloos. 

2220  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
tnt.  transmitting  three  drafts  of  proposed 
legislation  to  be  known  as  Drug  Safety  Act  of 
1966.  Child  Safety  Act  of  1966,  and  Profes- 
iional  Training  and  Cooperation  Amend- 
ments of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
lUte  and  Fcwelgn  Cc«nmerce. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
l<x  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovernment 
OperaUons.  Report  on  missile  and  space 
pound  support  operations,  23d  rejjort; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1340).  Re- 
lerred  to  the  Conrunittee  on  the  Whole 
HouBe  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  781.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10607.  a  bill 
totanend  the  AdnUnlstratlve  Expenses  Act  of 
1»4«,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  moving  expenses  of  em- 
ployees, and  to  authorize  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  storage  of  household  goods  and 
penonal  effects  of  employees  assigned  to 
i»l»ted  duty  stations  within  the  continen- 
ts United  States;  without  amendment 
I8«pt  No.  1341).  Referred  to  the  House 
Ctlendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Onder  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
•or  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
»lendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  (Committee  on  the  Judl- 
wy.  S.  518.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jo- 
•M»  K^  GeorgouUa;  with  an  amendment 
(B^.  No  1343).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
"Uttee  of  the  Whole  House 


PtTBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
"uu  and   resolutions    were    introduced 
»n<l  aeveraUy  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BECKWORTH- 
aii^:il^*^    "  "'"  ^  equalize  the  rates  of 
of^/„*'°'"P*"**"°"  payable  to  veterans 
Coim^r         *"'*    wartime  service;    to   the 
committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DwiL  lf°f  *  ""'  ^  '"°«'»'l  ""•  38  Of  the 
^^^^'  ^°*"  ^  eliminate  the  dUfer- 
ruTof  ;rt°  *^*  wartune  and  peacetime 
toie  rj!^^'"'y  '"•*  ***"t»^  compensation: 

»•  Cwnmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr   EVERETT: 

H^  .13806  A  blU  to  increase  the  rate  of 
?^^^  '^'^  indemnity  compensation 
««  J»  ^u^'^^^'  cWldren.  and  parents. 
«Ve2r^^Aa^;;5^»--   ^  '**•  Committee 


H.R.  13«07.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korean  conflict, 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World    War    II,    and    Korean    conflict,    their 
.  widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr   FARBSTEIN; 
H.R.  13800    A  bill  to  amend   the  Economic 
Opportunity   Act   of    1964   to   authoriae   the 
Director   to   establish   a  small  loan  program 
for  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  13810.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  from  •17.- 
500  to  $20,000  the  general  limitation  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage  which  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  may 
purchase  under  its  special  assistance  func- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
H.R.  13811.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs.  cau.  and 
other  animals  intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and  for 
otheW  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 
HJl.  13812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  13813.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  13814.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special    milk   program   for  children;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  1381S.  A   bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  sliver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mrs    MINK: 
H.R.  13816.  A    bill    to    make    overseas    de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense eligible  for  assistance  under  titles  n 
and   III  of   the  Elementary  and   Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  13817.  A  bin  to  amend  section  301(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  that  any  person  who  U  a  national 
and   citizen  ^of   the   United   States  at   birth 
under   section   301(a)(7)    of   that   act  shaU 
not   lose  his   nationality  and   citizenship   If 
the  alien   parent   Is   naturalized   while  such 
person  is  under  the  age  of  16  years  and  such 
person  begins  residing  In  the  United  States 
permanently    while    tmder    the    age    of    16 
years;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  13818.  A  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  snver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr.   MOSHER: 
H.R.  13819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science   Foundation    Act    of    1950    to   make 
changes  and  improvementa  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  13830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 


poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  NKL8KN: 
H.R.  13821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
28,  1934.  to  revise  existing  law  relaUng  to  the 
examlnaUon.  licensure,  registration,  and  reg- 
ulation of  optometa-ista.  and  the  practice  of 
optometry  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  13822.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Postmaster  General  to  fur- 
ther the  research  and  development  and  con- 
strucUon  engineering  programs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R   13823.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social   Security  Act  so  as   to  extend   to 
June  30,   19a6,  the  period  for  Initial  enroll- 
ment In  the  program  of  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  benefita  for  the  aged  provided 
luider  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R   13824.  A   bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasxiry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SELDEN: 
H.R.  13825.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construc- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an 
international    flood   control    project   for   the 
Tijuana  River  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944,  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornla  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJl.  13826.  A  blU  to  establish  and  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions  for  proc- 
essing pears  in  the  interest  of  producers  and 
consumers,  and  an  orderly  flow  of  the  sup- 
ply thereof  to  market  throughout  Ita  normal 
marketing  season  to  avoid  unreasonable  fluc- 
tuaUons  in  supplies  and  prices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlciUture. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  13827.  A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Science    FouncteUon    Act   of    1960   to   make 
changes  and  Improvementa  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  foxmdation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  (^mmlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr  CAHILL: 
H.R.  13828.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  InsUtute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   to  the  C<Mn- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   DELANEY: 
HJl.  13829.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  mailing  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  parcels  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment personnel  in  Vietnam  and  other  over- 
seas  areas,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER; 
H.R.  13830.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  addi- 
tional    annual     appropriations     for     grants 
thereunder;    to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  13831,  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IT  of  Pub- 
lic  Law  874.  8l8t  Congress,   with  respect  to 
determining  the  number  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren for  whom  each  State  provides  education: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Laljor, 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  13832.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El 
Paao,    Tex  ;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 
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By   Mr    .V-iu'I-ST: 
H  R   ua33    A  blU  auUiorlzlng  the  •*!•  ot 
star-.da/d  silver  dolUjra  held  by  the  TrMWnry; 
to  the  Conrinut'-ee  ari  Baaklng;  ajid  Currency. 

By  Mr    BARHBil 

HR  13834    A  bi':   !iutboiisiii<  the  mXe  at 

^landard  silver  do.lar?  neld  by  the  TnASUry; 
I )  ine  C'oir.mutee   >ri  Banklnc  and  CmTency. 
By  Mrs    DWYKIt 
Ha.  13835    A   bi:;   a  irhorlzlng  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  i       ir-    :eid  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committe*"         Hnnicmg  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    GRAB'  >  V!^K 
HR   13836    A   'oi.:    -i  .•...•  .--lag  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  doiiars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.  UINISH: 
H  R  13837.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr    ST  OBRMAIN  ; 
H  R   138.^8    A  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
atandarr!  sKver  dollars  held  by  the  Treaaury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr    WIDNALL; 
HR   I3')39    A  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  siiver  dollar*  held  by  the  Treasury: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H  J    Rei    967.  Joint  resolution   to  provide 
ioT  the  designation   of  the  second   week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  We»k";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  MOORE: 
HJ  Res  968.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patr-^i  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  MULTKR: 
H  J  Res  959.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week"':  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  MURPHT  of  IlllnoU: 
H  J  Res  9flO  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
.'  >r  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
Maj'  ol  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
i-larv 

By  Mr   COHTn.AJt: 
K  J    Res   961.     Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  ss  "National  umCEP  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  G.UXAOHER: 
H  ;    Res    362    Joint  resolution  to  author- 
^e  the  Pre&ident  to  designate  October  31  of 
eacti  year  as    National  UNICEF  Day";  to  the 
Committee  ja  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MULTEH; 
H  J    Res    963.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as   "National  tJinCEF  Day",  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MURPHY  of  niinois: 
H  J    Res    364    Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  vear  .«     National  UNICEF  Day";  to  the 
C  >mm:ttee  :  !:  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PUCTN5KI; 
'ff  J  Res  *65    Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  national  e<:l;:ratlon  policy;  to  the  Commit- 
■<■•  on  EducHti'in  and  LAbor. 
By  Mr    Z.VBL,OCKI: 
H  J  Re.s  966    Joint  reeoiutlon  to  authorize 
tt»  President  to  designate  October  31  as  "Na- 
tional  UKICEP  Day"":    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlrl.'\rv 

By  Mr    MIIXBR 
H  Res  7M'i    Resolution      authorizing      re- 
prir.ti.iif     if   H  )-i»e   Report  No.   1319:    to  the 
Committee     m   Hau*e  Adminutratlon. 

H  Re«  783    KescluMnrt      sutlMMiKing      re- 
printing   of    House    .Re-j'Tt  No.   tSM:    to   the 
Committer   '->r,    H<i  isn     1  lillllimislliill 
Bv  Mr    POWKIX: 
H   Eles  784    Reao.uUon   to  provide  for  the 
fx-,,vrine»  of  an  investigation  authorized  by 


House  Rasoiuti^n  94:    to  the  CommlttM  on 
Bouse  Artminiatratton. 

By  tti.  aSUMBf : 
H.  Bes.  7M.  Beeolutioo  reUUve  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  foundinf  of  tbe  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union;    to   the   Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  780.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HR.  12453)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  help  train  and  otherwise  provide  profes- 
sional health  personnel  for  health  work 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


to  proTlding  parka  for  peaceful  assembly, 
whlcta  was  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terim and  Insular  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  ctause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

423  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  Allen  Camp  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

424.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  opposing  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  11798,  the  proposed  Federal 
Interstate  Taxation  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

435.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
opposing  enactment  of  H.R.  12367  relating  to 
increases  In  size  and  weight  of  packages 
shipped  via  the  VS.  mall:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

426.  Also,  naemorial  of  the  Leglslattue  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  trauamlttlng  a  copy 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  109 
passed  March  10.  1966,  relative  to  ratification 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  presi- 
dential succession:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DKL  CLAWSON : 
H.R.  13840.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Hee  Park  Orady:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  COLLIKR; 
HJL  13841.  A  btu  for  tbe  relief  of  Nlkolaos 
Kaperonla;   to  the  Coounittee  on  the  Judl- 
clarr. 

H.R  13842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sotta 
and  Chrlstos  Ikoncmou;  to  the  Coounittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BBUENBORN: 
HJt.  13843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  A. 
Radelod;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13844.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mohsen 
Nlkazmerad:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr  FINO: 
HJt.  1384S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Ramoglou;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HSLSTOSKX : 
H  R.  13846.  A    t>Ul    for    the    relief   of    Mrs. 
Anlela    Muslai:    to    tbe    Committee    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Masaactausetts : 
H.R.  13847.  A  bUl   for  the  relief   of  Maria 
Julia  Roque;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PSTmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Ul.  The   SPKAKSR   praaented   a  petition 
of   Henry   Stoner.   Avon   Park.   Fla.,   relative 


SENATE 

MoNOAY,  March  21, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Richard  Stepher^on,  minister. 
Columbia  Baptist  Church,  Palls  Church! 
Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  Thoa  who  art  the 
source  of  all  life  Eind  wisdom,  we  ask 
now  Thy  blessings  upon  these  on  vrhoee 
hearts  lie  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  ao 
many. 

We  are  full  of  gratitude  that  Thou 
hast  given  to  us  another  day  of  opportu- 
nity to  serve  Thee  and  the  cause  of  our 
common  humanity.  We  aslc  that  no 
dullness  of  perception,  no  slowness  of 
win,  no  selfish  interest  will  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  our  responsibilities  on  this 
day. 

We  would  confess  our  need  for  Thee, 
The  world  is  so  big  and  our  hearts  are  so 
small.  Fears  and  anxious  thoughts  often 
cloud  over  our  clearest  moments  of  vi- 
sion and  we  are  left  with  a  splritoal 
astigmatism.  We  pray  for  the  corrective 
power  of  faith  that  will  make  distinct 
our  finest  thoughts  and  make  possible 
our  most  urgent  hopes.  In  these  days  of 
darkness  and  doubts,  may  the  light  from 
Thee  shine  on  us  all. 

O  Ood,  Thou  hast  given  to  our  Nation 
great  wealth,  give  to  our  people  a  spirit 
within  to  match  the  resources  without. 
Give  now  to  Thy  servants  who  govern 
hearts  of  discernment  and  wills  that  are 
decisive. 

The  world  presses  dow  n  upon  us  from 
all  directions.  We  need  the  sen.  3  of 
Thy  presence  that  inner  peace  may  reign 
even  in  tho  midst  of  outer  conflicts.  We 
need  the  strong  power  of  deep  conviction 
and  the  gift  of  courage  that  comes  from 
truth  firmly  held. 

Make  this  day  a  day  when  the  spirit 
triumphs  over  the  flesh  and  the  cause  of 
Justice  Is  tempered  with  mercy  and  our 
frantic  world  moves  toward  a  calmer 
peace  for  all. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  MAirsraLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
March  17,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Mesnges  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  united  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
March  18.  1966.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1666)  to 
provide  for  tbe  appointment  of  »^^^F^ 
circuit  and  district  Judges,  and  for  otner 
purposes. 


TRUTH  IN  IBNDINO  AND  PACKAO- 
INO— MBSSAOE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  413) 
Mr      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
ijiere  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  truth  in  lending  and 
packaging      I   ask   unanimous   consent 
that  the  message  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ov>  without  reading,  and  be  Jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Commerce, 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
foUows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  consumer's  interest  Is  the  Amerl- 
ean  Interest. 

In  guarding  it,  in  promoting  it,  we  Im- 
prove the  lives  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  our  Nation. 

Consumers  are  all  the  people — the 
worker,  the  fanner,  the  businessman, 
ind  their  families. 

Every  domestic  program  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  a  very  real  sense  is  di- 
rected toward  the  consumer.  When  we 
wort  to  stem  pollution,  improve  trans- 
portation, or  rebuild  our  cities,  we  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, 

The  consumer  has  a  right  to  a  dollar 
of  stable  purchasing  power. 

I  pledge  to  defend  that  right  with  all 
Uie  ability  and  determination  at  my 
command. 

All  Americans  can  take  pride  in  the 
economic  record  of  recent  years. 

We  arc  In  the  6Ist  month  of  unparal- 
leled prosperity — the  longest  In  our 
peacetime  history. 

A  year  ago  5  percent  of  our  workers 
were  unemployed.  Now  only  3.7  percent 
are  out  of  work. 

Today,  our  programs  to  provide  better 
training  and  wider  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  supplying  thousands  of 
trained  workers  for  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

Our  standard  of  living  has  never  been 
higher.  Real  consumption  per  capita — 
the  way  the  average  standard  of  living 
is  measured — has  advanced  nearly  10 
percent  in  the  past  2  years — as  ^rge  a 
dollar  gain  as  in  the  preceding  8  years 
combined.  That  record  could  not  have 
been  achieved  if  inflation  had  eroded  the 
value  ol  the  dollar  and  undermined  the 
foundation  of  our  prosperity. 

This  administration  Intends  to  main- 
tain that  record. 

A  new  and  progressive  program  Is 
needed  If  we  are  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer's  rights  in  the  market- 
place—his right  to  be  informed,  to 
Choose,  to  be  protected  from  unsafe 
products,  and  to  be  heard  In  the  coun- 
cia  of  government. 

1  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
«>mprehensive  measures  to  secure  these 
njhts. 

The  American  consumer  has  tremen- 
«>us  impact  on  the  variety  and  quaUty 
"*  uie  goods  and  services  available  on 
*«  niarket 
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The  consumer  buys  what  he  wants. 
He  caruK>t  aiul  should  not  be  told  what 
to  buy.  But  be  must  be  told  what  is 
available  for  purchase. 

If  the  consumer  is  to  be  a  wise  sov- 
ereign In  our  progressive  market  econ- 
omy, he  must  be  fully  Informed.  Free 
eonsimier  choice — indeed,  our  free  en- 
terprise system — must  rest  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  reliable  Information  mi 
the  costs  and  contents  of  the  products 
we  buy. 

Today  I  renew  my  request  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  strengthen 
this  foundation  In  two  critical  areas — 
lending  and  packaging. 

I  proposed  legislation  in  these  areas  2 
years  ago.  President  Kennedy  made  a 
similar  recommendation  4  years  ago. 
We  have  learned  much  from  careful 
study  of  these  proposals  by  the  Congress 
and  the  public.  Everything  we  have 
learned  reaffirms  my  conviction  that — 

We  can  have  eqiiitable  and  effective 
laws  on  lending  and  packaging. 

We  can  protect  t)oth  the  consumer  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  honrat 
businessmen  from  the  minority  of  pro- 
ducers who  would  compete  unfairly  and 
infringe  the  rights  of  the  consumer  and 
their  fellow  businessmen. 

We  need  reform  in  the  credit  area  and 
we  should  encourage  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  correct  abuses. 

We  need  such  legislation  urgently.  We 
can  now  act  wisely  without  further  de- 
lay. 

Every  consumer  tmd  every  business  in 
America  beneflts  from  our  system  of 
consumer  credit.  Credit  and  the  econ- 
omy have  grown  together.  Last  year 
merchants,  lending  companies,  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  extended  about  $75 
billion  In  new  Installment  credit  to 
consumers. 

Consumer  credit — 

Permits  purchase  of  many  of  the  goods 
and  services  which  enrich  the  quality  of 
American  life — the  homes,  the  automo- 
biles, and  household  appliances  we  buy. 

Finances  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion, travel,  and  other  activities  which 
broaden  and  develop  the  human  spirit. 

Relieves  suffering  and  distress  by 
spreading  major  medical  expenses  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Enables  our  young  families  to  acquire 
and  furnish  homes  early  in  life  when 
good  housing  Is  most  needed  and  best 
enjoyed. 

Over  the  years,  this  system  has  worked 
well.  Lenders  charge  reasonable  rates. 
Borrowers  repay  their  debts  promptly. 
But  a  minority  of  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 
They  wring  from  the  unwary  purchaser 
a  price  far  higher  than  the  credit  mar- 
ket requires. 

The  right  of  the  consumer  to  know  the 
actual  cost  of  his  credit  has  been  Ignored 
for  too  long.  Credit  is  a  commodity.  The 
consumer  has  just  as  much  right  to  know 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money  as  to  know 
the  price  of  any  other  article  he  buys. 

Credit  charges  are  a  key  Item  in  the 
consumer  budget.  They  totaled  $24  bil- 
lion last  year.    It  is  important  that  con- 


sumers be  able  to  plan  their  budgets 
wisely — and  prudently — in  this  impor- 
tiAtarea. 

Yet.  many  consumers  had  no  infor- 
mation on  how  these  credit  costs  relate 
to  the  cost  of  the  article  being  financed. 

They  were  confused  by  statements  of 
credit  rates  described  in  unusual  or  even 
misleading  terms. 

They  unknowingly  paid  higher  prices 
for  credit  than  reputable  lenders  were 
charging. 

We  must  protect  aiui  inf  onn  the  con- 
sumer in  his  use  of  the  consumer  credit 
system.  Our  credit  structure  will  be 
sounder  when  the  consumer  has  this 
information. 

I  therefore  renew  my  recommendation 
for  legislation  requirhig  lenders  to  state 
the  full  cost  of  credit,  simply  and  clearly, 
and  to  state  it  before  any  credit  contract 
is  signed. 

This  legislation  will  help  consumers — 

Budget  their  incomes  more  Intelligent- 
ly, because  they  will  know  the  price  of 
credit  In  the  same  clear  terms  as  the 
price  of  milk  or  gasoline. 

Compare  credit  costs  so  they  shop  for 
the  b^t  combination  of  quality  and 
price — Including  all  of  the  charges  In- 
volved. 

Avoid  unscrupulous  lenders  who  use 
excessive  credit  charges  and  other  sharp 
practices. 

This  legislation  will  also  help  the  legit- 
imate lender  by  offering  protection 
against  any  competitor  who  seeks  to 
gain  business  by  misrepresenting  credit 
costs.  It  will  insure  the  fair  and  effec- 
tive competition  that  legitimate  lenders 
desire. 

It  will  not  regulate  the  cost  of  credit 
itself,  or  Interfere  with  existing  laws. 

It  will  not  reduce  the  volume  of 
credit. 

It  will  not  dami>en  the  vigor  of  con- 
siuner  buying. 

This  legislation  will  right  the  balance 
of  legal  protection  between  lenders  and 
borrowers. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  to  insure 
that  the  American  consumer  is  given  a 
clear  price  tag  when  he  shops  for  credit. 

n^nt  PACKAGING  AND  LABKLINC 

Americans  can  choose  among  an  un- 
precedented assortment  of  products 
when  they  go  shopping. 

In  the  average  supermarket  today,  the 
housewife  finds  8,000  items — more  than 
five  times  the  1.500  items  she  found  Just 
20  years  ago.  She  also  does  an  Increas- 
ing amount  of  shopping  In  the  self- 
service  store — a  product  of  efficiency  In 
distribution.  But  with  more  products  to 
choose  from  and  fewer  sales  people  to 
answer  her  questions,  the  housewife  re- 
lies heavily  on  the  package  itself  as  her 
source  of  information  In  making  a 
choice. 

American  industry  has  made  enor- 
mous strides  in  providing  attractive  and 
informative  packaging.  American  man- 
ufacturers maintain  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  quality  in  the  world.  They 
know  that  packages  which  accurately 
and  fully  describe  their  wares  are  the 
best  salesmen. 
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Nevertheless  there  are  Instances  of 
deception  in  labeling  and  packaging. 
Practices  have  arisen  that  cause  con- 
,'asion  and  conceal  information  even 
*hen  there  is  no  deliberate  intention  to 
dtH'p;\«'  The  housewife  often  needs  a 
scale,  a  yardstick,  and  a  slide  rule  to 
make  a  rational  choice.  She  has  enough 
to  do  without  performing  complicated 
mathematics  In  the  stores. 

It  is  not  enough  to  hope  that  such 
practices  will  disappear  by  themselves. 
The  Government  must  do  its  share  to 
insure  the  shopper  against  deception, 
to  remedy  confusion  and  to  eliminate 
questionable  practices. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  fair 
packaging  and  labeling  legislation  to — 

1  Require  that  each  package  provide 
simple,  direct,  accurate,  and  visible  In- 
formation as  to  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  its  contents,  including  ingredients 
where  this  is  important. 

2  Keep  off  the  shelves  packages  with 
deceptively  shaped  boxes,  misleading 
pictures,  confusing  or  meaningless  ad- 
jectives, inappropriate  size  or  quantity 
markings,  and  promotional  gimmicks 
'hat  promise  nonexistent  savings. 

3  Provide  for  the  establishment  of 
rfa-wnable  and  appropriate  weight 
suL-^dards  to  facilitate  comparative 
shopping 

This  legislation  will  not  make  packag- 
ing less  attractive  or  less  efflclent.  It 
*ill  not  prevent  economies  of  scale  in 
packaging,  nor  will  It  Impose  costly  re- 
.strlctions.  

An  accurate  and  informative  package 
and  label  need  not  add  to  the  producer's 
cost.  It  will  add  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  consumer. 

pmoTccnoN  moM  dangk>ous  substamcks 

The  consumer  must  not  only  be  in- 
formed, he  must  also  be  protected  from 
dangerous  drugs,  foods,  and  other  sub- 
stances 

Our  ability  to  conquer  pain  and  disease 
has  increased  dramatically.  But  we 
must  not  allow  the  development  of  new 
drugs  and  nutrients  to  outstrip  our  ca- 
pacity to  test  and  certify  them  for  safety 
and  effectiveness. 

I  recommend  three  related  Items  of 
legislation  to  reinforce  consiuner  pro- 
tection. 

THK     CHnO)     tUifTTr     ACT 

Children  must  be  our  first  concern. 
They  are  our  hope  and  our  future. 

Too  msuiy  children  now  become  seri- 
ously ill — too  many  die — because  of  acci- 
dents that  could  be  avoided  by  adequate 
labeling  and  packaging  of  dangerous 
substances.  This  is  senseless  and  need- 
less tragedy.  ^ 

Most  drug*  manufacturers  have  taken 
responsible  action  in  providing  appro- 
priate warnings  on  drug  labels.  The  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  accom- 
plished much  in  reducing  the  Incidence 
of  these  private  tragedies.  But  both 
have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  gaps 
In  the  laws  dealing  with  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  materials. 

It  is  still  true,  for  example,  that  pres- 
ent law  nowhere  provides  for  inspection 
of  unpackaged  toys  and  novelties  that 
may  be  poisonous  to  children. 


To  extend  legal  protection  for  the 
safety  of  all  our  citizens,  especially  our 
children,  I  recommend  legislation  to— 

Bring  all  hazardous  substances,  re- 
gardless of  their  wrapping,  under  the 
safeguards  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act. 

Ban  from  commerce  those  household 
substances  that  are  so  hazardous  that 
warning  labels  are  not  adequate  safe- 
guards. 

Ban  the  sale  of  toys  and  other  chil- 
dren's articles  containing  hazardous  sub- 
stances, regardless  of  their  packaging. 

Require  labels  to  warn  consumers 
against  possible  Injury  from  drugs  and 
cosmetics,  and  from  food  In  pressurized 
containers. 

Limit  the  amount  of  children's  aspirin 
available  In  retail  packages. 

Require  certain  potent  drugs  attrac- 
tive to  children  to  have  safety  closure 
caps. 

DRUG  SAFCTT  ACT 

Each  year  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration receives  over  4.000  requests  for 
study  and  approval  of  new  drugs.  Each 
new  product  is  carefully  analyzed  and 
tested.  This  process  is  a  basic  consumer 
protection  In  which  the  United  States 
leads  the  world. 

But  It  Is  just  as  basic  that  the  law 
require  more  accurate  and  detailed  label- 
ing of  dangerous  drugs — and  that  it  deal 
specifically  with  drugs  whose  period  of 
potency  and  purity  Is  limited. 

To  make  these  Improvements,  and  to 
protect  the  lives  of  all  of  our  citizens. 
I  recommend  legislation  to — 

Authorize  the  Government  to  require 
records  and  reports  of  experience  and 
to  require  labeling  changes  on  any  drug, 
whether  old  or  new; 

Require  certification  of  all  drugs 
whose  potency  and  purity  can  mean  life 
or  death  to  a  patient,  thus  extending  the 
law  which  now  applies  to  insulin  and 
antibiotics:  and 

Control  the  unsolicited  distribution  of 
drug  samples. 
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The  task  of  protecting  the  consumer 
cannot  and  should  not  be  left  solely  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  provide  creative 
Federal  leadership  to  help  States  and 
local  communities  in  their  own  construc- 
tive and  determined  efforts. 

As  a  step  forward.  Federal  assistance 
is  needed  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  State 
and  local  professional  staffs  In  the  food 
and  drug  areas. 

To  begin  to  meet  our  Federal  responsl- 
bihty,  I  recommend  legislation  author- 
izing expansion  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  training  programs  for 
non-Federal  oflQcials.  This  will  be  the 
first  in  a  series  of  measures  to  broaden 
Federal-state-local  cooperation  In  this 
vital  field. 

RCVn-ALIZINC  THK   FOOD   AND   DRTTG 
ADMINISTmATION 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  pro- 
posals, I  pledge  continued  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize the  Pood  and  E>rug  Administra- 
tion. This  process  is  already  well  under- 
way. 

This  agency  has  performed  notably  In 
the  past.    Yet  the  scope  of  Its  responsl- 
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billty  has  been  considerably  broadened 
In  recent  years.  The  pubUc  Interest  de- 
mands that  It  receive  the  additional  sup- 
port It  needs  to  perform  its  many  new 
functions. 

I  recently  appointed  a  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Pood  and  Drugs  to  give  the 
agency  new  leadership  and  new  direc- 
tion. I  have  directed  him  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  the  agency's  roles 
and  missions  and  to  move  purposefully 
toward  a  new  structure  fitted  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times.  I  have  also  asked 
him  to  recruit  personnel  with  the  most 
outstanding  backgrounds  in  science  and 
public  service. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  are  heavy.  But 
they  will  be  met. 

To  strengthen  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  proposed.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget,  the  largest  sin«le 
Increase  ever  requested  for  this  agency 

I  believe  that  the  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion fully  support  this  request.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  nece«8ary 
funds  and  enact  the  recommended  le«i«- 
latlon  to  enable  this  Important  agency 
to  fulfill  the  needs  of  our  people. 

COSMCTICS     AND     MEDICAL     DKYICSS 

Assurance  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  drugs  we  buy  has  the  highest 
priority.  But  further  action  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  consumer  against 
harmful  cosmetics  and  against  medical 
devices  that  are  neither  safe  nor  effective 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  legislative  author- 
ity now  available  and  to  recommend  new 
steps  that  may  be  needed  to  close  the 
gaps  In  the  laws  dealing  with  cosmetics 
and  medical  devices. 

THE    PaOCIESS    WC    HAVE    MAOI 

Since  my  message  on  coruumer  In- 
terests In  1964,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  Federal  Trtwle  Commission  has 
launched  an  Intensive  program  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  unfair  marketing 
practices.  It  has  established  a  Con- 
sumer Complaints  Bureau  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  is  prepared  to  help  the 
States  develop  such  programs  of  their 
own. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's  nat- 
ural power  survey  estimates  that  by 
1980  as  much  as  $11  billion  per  year  can 
be  saved  in  the  cost  of  electricity  for 
Americans.  The  Commission  stemmed 
the  rising  cost  of  natural  gas  and  retro- 
actively reduced  rates.  As  a  result  more 
than  $650  million  has  been  refunded  and 
annual  gas  costs  to  consumers  have  been 
reduced  by  $130  million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  Issued 
an  Important  directive  designed  to  pro- 
tect servicemen  as  consumers,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  full  disclosure  of 
credit  charges. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
established  a  Consumer  and  Marketin* 
Service  to  coordinate  the  Departments 
many  and  varied  consumer  services. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  ha« 
taken  steps  to  assure  a  greater  ron- 
sumer  voice  in  the  development  of  prod- 
uct standards,  and  has  adopted  un- 
proved procedures  for  product  standard- 
ization. 
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These  are  but  a  few  actlocu  of  the 
nj^ny  Federal  agencies  which  protect  the 
taiereets  and  serve  the  needs  of  the 
consumer. 

TO  mar  the  poo*  TAttxtr 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the 
Ofljce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  give 
Particular  attentitm  to  the  consumer 
needs  of  our  poverty-stricken  families. 
Studies  have  shown  that  they  suffer  most 
cmelly  from  lack  of  consumer  protection 
uid  lack  of  buyer  know-how.  I  con- 
sider this  the  most  urgent  challenge  In 
the  field  of  consumer  Information  and 
education. 

We  must  deal  with  the  fact  that  today 
34  million  Americans — 7  million  faml- 
liea— must  try  to  stretch  poverty-lerel 
incomes  to  meet  living  costs.  Studies 
jbow  that  these  people  are  plagued  by 
eonwroer  problems  unknown  to  the 
affluent  majority. 

They  are  imable  to  shop  effectively  for 
bargains  or  to  buy  in  economical 
Quantities. 

They  are  often  victimized  by  excessive 
costs  of  credit  and  merchandiae. 

They  are  subjected  to  countless  fraud- 
ulent and  deceptive  marketing  and  fi- 
nancing practices. 

Most  of  these  problems  are  symptoms 
ol  the  basic  maladies  which  we  are 
attacking  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Pro- 
rams  of  consiuner  Information  and  pro- 
tection cannot  cure  them — but  such  pro- 
grams can  lessen  their  Impact. 

The  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  already  made  56  grants  totaling 
almost  $3  million,  to  support  consmner 
education  and  related  programs  tiirough- 
out  the  country.  In  the  future,  this 
Oflce  will  become  a  clearinghouse  for 
ustributlon  of  educational  materials  to 
tlie  poor.  It  will  be  a  powerful  soiu-ce  of 
Incentive  and  support  to  the  poor  in  their 
flforts  to  achieve  f aln>Iay  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  pledge  the  all-out  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  our  poorest  citi- 
zens to  spend  their  limited  funds  more 
efficiently  as  we  work  to  enhance  their 
Incomes. 

Credit  Is  a  particular  problem  for  the 
poor.  Often  it  Is  available  only  at  high 
toterest  rates,  and  its  overextension  can 
ead  to  the  garnishment  of  wages  and  the 
loss  of  Jobs.  The  sltuaUon  Is  particu- 
larly severe  because  the  poor  are  suscept- 
"w  to  emergencies  that  eUminate  any 
™ited  financial  reserves  they  may  have. 

Cooperative  sources  of  low-cost  credit, 
««h  as  credit  unions,  combined  with 
"wnd  and  impartial  debt  and  financial 
^<inseUng.  and  with  legal  services,  can 
■»«  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor. 

I  am  directing  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
na  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  my 
^«nmittee  on  Consumer  Intererts  to  in- 
^nafy  their  efforts  to  encourage  the  de- 
^wpment  of  such  services  In  commu- 
nity acUon  programs. 

»H«    OUTLOOK     rCW     THE     rCTCKK 

The  measures  I  have  recommended— 
"TJin  ta  packaging,  truth  in  lending,  and 

wL-Mn  I^~*'^"  ^^  P'^o^t  the  con- 
«tter  In  the  marketplace. 


a^'^yo"d  this  there  lies  an  even 
«fflIrT°»^'"  concern— that  the  con- 
•«»er  continue  to  have  a  dollar  of  sUble 


purchasing  power.  Even  the  wlaest  con- 
sumer laws  will  not  help  the  American 
public  If  their  hard-earned  dollars  and 
savings  are  eroded  by  infiatlon. 

The  rewards  and  challeiiges  of  pros- 
perity are  central  to  the  consumer's  in- 
terest today.  For  the  past  5  years,  the 
American  consumer  has  participated  in 
and  contributed  to  an  unparalleled  and 
uninterrupted  economic  advance. 

This  has  been  the  most  Infiatlon-free 
expansion  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Apart  from  the  improvements  in  quality 
and  the  benefits  of  new  goods,  the  up- 
ward drift  in  prices  has  been  only  one- 
fourth  as  rapid  as  the  growth  in  the  real 
income  of  consumers.  The  healthy 
growth  of  consumer  income  has  been 
built  on — 

Rapid  technical  advances  by  business. 

Productivity  gains  from  the  greater 
skill  and  diligence  of  labor. 

Cooperation  among  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  Ooverrunent. 

Prudent  fiscal  policies. 

The  careful  efforts  of  consimiers  to  get 
the  most  for  their  money. 

The  siiccess  of  our  efforts  to  bring  full 
prosperity  to  the  American  economy  has 
sharpened  the  challenge  of  maintaining 
price  stability. 

We  are  determined  to  have  the  benefits 
of  both  full  employment  and  price  sta- 
bility— not  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

That  environment  of  stability  is 
strenghened  whenever  responsible  action 
is  taken  on  prices  and  wages. 

It  is  strengthened  when  we  support  a 
pay  bill  for  Federal  workers  consistent 
with  the  administration's  wage-price 
guldeposts. 

It  is  strengthened  when  businessmen 
lower  prices  to  share  the  benefits  of  lower 
costs  and  rapid  productivity  gains. 

It  is  strengthened  when  unions  bar- 
gaining for  wage  Increases  stay  within 
the  bounds  of  productivity  gairts,  as  they 
did  In  many  Industries  last  year. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  asked  man- 
agement and  labor  to  make  their  price 
and  wage  decisions  with  full  regard  to 
the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation  in  price 
and  cost  stability.  I  renew  that  request 
today. 

The  consumer's  interests  is  broad  in 
scope.  So  are  the  efforts  required  to 
promote  and  protect  that  interest.  The 
recommendations  I  have  made  will  re- 
quire action  on  many  fronts  by  many 
groups. 

The  Congress  holds  the  key  to  historic 
achievements  in  areas  of  consimier  In- 
formation and  safety.  This  administra- 
tion will  marshal  Its  forces  to  promote 
consumer  welfare  m  close  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  local  governments. 

Yet  the  basic  Job  of  furthering  the 
consimier  cause  lies  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate citizens — the  consumers  themselves. 
With  the  full  cooperation  of  all,  we  can 
look  ahead  toward  an  ever-rising  stand- 
ard of  living  for  American  consumers. 

Together,  we  can  achieve  a  free  mar- 
ke^lace  where  better  goods  can  be 
bought,  where  real  Incomes  continue  to 
increase,  and  where  the  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power  remains  firm  and  stable. 
Lyitdon  B.  Johnson. 

Th«  WnrrE  HotrsK,  March  21.  1966. 


WAIVER  OP  CAIX  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 
Mr.      MANSFIELD.    Mr.     Pre^dent, 
onder  rule  VIII,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  waive  the  call  of  the  calendar  of 
measures  that  are  not  objected  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNINa  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfixld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  Umn<>d  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansitild,  arid  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.*MANsriKLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Seriate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nomiimtlons.  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RUSSKLL  of  Georgia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services ; 

FarrlB  Bryant,  of  Florida,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


I! 
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us.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  UJ8.  Army. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  cOTialdered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  c<Hi- 
sldered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  R  D  Pennewell.  of  Missouri,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for 
a  term  expiring  March  31,  1972. 


Qutda  without  r«g«rd  to  the  provlBloiu  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  CMtlcal  M»- 
terUilA  Stock  PlUng  Act,  relating  to  dlapoat- 
tlons  on  the  basis  ot  a  revised  determination 
pursuant  to  section  2  ol  said  Act,  to  the  effect 
that  no  such  dlspoaltlons  shall  be  made  until 
six  months  after  publication  In  the  FWleral 
Register  and  transmlaslon  to  the  Congreaa 
and  to  the  Armed  Services  Cktmmlttees  there- 
of of  a  notice  of  the  proposed  disposition,  but 
In  such  disposition  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section  3,  which  require  that 
the  plan  and  the  date  of  dlspoeltlon  shall  b« 
fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    T^th-     for  a  third  reading,  wm  read  the  third 
out   objection,   the  nomination  Is  c«{i-     time,  and  passed. 
firmed  >,^      The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina-  \"A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal,  without 
lion  of  A  Lars  Nelson,  of  Washington,  Ward  to  the  6-month  waiUng  period, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Af  approximately  126,300  long  calcined 
Credit  Board.  Farm  Credit  Admlnistra-^'^tonfi  of  refractory  grade  bauxite  from  the 
tlon   for  a  term  expiring  March  31,  197a(     national  stockpile  " 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With-  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
out  objection,  the  nominatlcm  is  con-  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
firmed,  '   " 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Preal- 
der.t  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESrDESrfT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
ced forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr     M.\NSFIELD,    Mr.    President,    I 

a.slc  una.n:.mous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No6    1043  ar-.d  1044. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSAL  OP  BAUXITE  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1488)  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  50,000  tons  of 
refractory  grade  bauxite  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  5,  after 
the  Aorv'  approximately",  to  strike  out 
'fifty  thousand"  and  insert  "one  hun- 
dred twenty-six  thousand,  three  himdred 
long  calcined":  on  page  2.  line  8,  after 
the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "other"; 
and  at  the  beglnrUng  of  line  9,  to  strike 
out  "particularly  those";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assernbUd,  That. the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Servicea  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dlspooe  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof, 
approxtmately  one  hundred  twenty-six  thou- 
•aad,  three  hundred  long  calcined  tons  of  re- 
fractory grade  bauxite  now  held  In  the  na- 
tional  stockpile.     Such   dlspoeltlon   may   be 


bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1075),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KKPLANATION    OF    AMEKSMCNTS 

The  purpose  o&the  amendments  Is  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  the  material  that  may 
be  disposed  of  and  to  clarify  the  wording  of 
the  measure. 

It  has  been  determined  that  there  Is  an 
excess  of  approximately  126,300  long  calcined 
tons  of  refractory  grade  bauxite  In  the  na- 
tional Inventory,  whereas  the  measure  as  In- 
troduced would  permit  the  dlsptoeal  of  only 
a  portion  of  the  excess.  It  is  believed  that 
the  committee  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  other  piecemeal  legislation. 

PTTxroec  or  thx  bill 
This  bill  would  (1)  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  disposal  of  approximately 
12«,300  long  calcined  tons  of  refractory  grade 
bauxite  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
and  (2)  waive  the  e-month  waiting  period 
normally  required  before  such  disposal  could 
be  started. 

EXPLANATION   OT  THX   BILL 

Why  congressional  action  required 
tTnder  existing  law,  congressional  approach 
is  required  for  the  disposal  of  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile  except  when  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  Is  based  on  a  determi- 
nation that  the  material  has  become  obso- 
lescent for  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  refratftory  grade 
bauxite  Is  based  on  a  determination  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
that  the  quantity  of  the  material  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  Is  excess  to  requirements  and 
not  because  It  Is  obsolescent  for  use  In  time 
of  war.  Consequently,  express  congressional 
approval  for  the  disposal  Is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  im- 
mediate start  on  the  disposal  by  waiving 
the  statutory  requirement  for  a  6-month 
walUng  period  after  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposal  is  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 


Why  disposal  Is  proposed 
Approximately  136,300  long  calcined  tou 
of  refractory  grade  bauxite  In  the  nauoosl 
stockpile  are  excess  to  stockpile  needs.  Tlui 
quantity  of  bauxite  has  become  excess  u  k 
result  of  a  revised  determination,  based  upon 
reduced  requirements,  made  by  the  OOce 
of  Emergency  Planning  pursuant  to  aectloo 
a  of  the  Strategic  and  CrlOcal  Materuu 
Stock  Piling  Act,  60  U.S.C.  98a,  with  respect 
to  the  quantity  of  bauxite  to  be  8tockpii«i 
The  current  stockpile  objective  Is  173,000 
long  calcined  tons,  whereas  the  Inventorj  it 
299.279  long  calcined  tons. 

Information  on  material 
Refractory    grade    bauxite    Is    a   day-UJw 
material,  dull  white  in  color,  that  has  been 
calcined.     The  principal  use  is  to  pnxluc* 
high  alumina  refractories. 

Data  is  not  readily  avaUable  for  world  pro- 
duction of  refractory  grade  bauxite  since 
many  of  the  producing  countries  do  not 
maintain  records  which  segregate  the  varlou» 
grades, 

tr.S.  consumption  of  bauxite  for  refractory 
purposes  In  1903  amounted  to  approximatelj 
115,000  long  calcined  tons  and  Increased  to 
approximately  141,000  long  calcined  ton«  in 
1964.  It  Is  understood  that  during  19«8,  In- 
dustry received  only  76  percent  of  tu  require- 
ments and  the  situation  will  remain  cnucal 
through  1966  and  1967.  Of  the  total  coa- 
sumed  In  these  years,  approximately  M  per- 
cent was  of  foreign  origin,  principally  from 
British  Guiana. 

Rate  of  sale 

T\M  General  Services  Administration  plans 
to  make  the  excess  bauxite  available  tot  dis- 
posal over  a  period  of  years.  During  the  flrit 
year  OSA  expects  to  dispose  of  approximately 
40,000  long  calcined  tons;  however,  tie 
quantity  and  timing  of  disposals  will  b«  de- 
termined after  an  evaluation  of  sales  resulu 
and  current  market  conditions  and  trends. 
Financial  information 

The  approximate  acquisition  cost  of  re- 
fractory grade  bauxite  Is  at>out  »37.92  per 
long  calcined  ton.  The  present  market  value 
Is  estimated  to  be  approximately  143  per  long 
calcined  ton.  » 


DISPOSAL  OF  PLATINUM  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bill  (S.  2642)  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  platinum  from  the  national 
stockpile,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  » 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stattt  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  U  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negoUatlon  of 
otherwise,  approximately  three  hundred  six- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  ounces  of  pl»t- 
inum  from  the  national  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act  (50  use.  96-e8b) 
Such  dlspoelUon  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3  o*  tn* 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUln* 
Act:  Provided.  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  protection  of  producm. 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoJdsbie 
disruption  of  theU  usual  markets. 

Sxc.  2.  The  platmum  covered  by  this  Act. 
materials  in  the  Inventory  maintained  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  « 
amended  (60  U  S  C.  App.  2061-2166),  »Dd 
materials  in  the  national  stockpile  jnjj  "* 
supplemental  etockpUe  (7  VSC.  1740(on 
the  disposition  of  which  has  been  or  may 
hereafter    be    authorized    pursuant    to   law. 


Mii  be  available,  without  relmburaement. 
(or  transfer  at  fair  market  value  in  payment 
of  the  purchase  price  and  other  expenaea  of 
Kouisltlon  (Including  transportation  and 
other  accessorial  expenses)  of  palladium  for 
Un  national  stockpile. 

llr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  Koonsider  the  vote  by  whlcb  the  bill 
iraspassed.    

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Mjeed  to.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1076),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
vat  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
u  follows : 

ptTaposz  or  the  bill 

This  bill  would  ( 1 )  grant  congreaalonal  ap- 
proval to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or  other- 
vlie,  approximately  816300  ounces  of  platl- 
Qum  now  beld  In  the  national  stockpile;  (2) 
■alve  the  6-month  waiting  period  ordinarily 
required  before  disposals  from  the  national 
itodtplle  may  be  accomplished;  and  (3)  per- 
mit the  platinum  covered  by  this  act,  mate- 
nsls  in  the  inventory  maintained  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  materials  In 
the  national  stockple  and  the  supplemental 
itockplle  which  have  been  authorized  for  dla- 
ponl  by  law,  to  be  avaUable  for  transfer  at 
lilr  market  value  for  the  acquisition  of 
palladium  for  the  national  stockpile. 

EXPLANATION 

Why  congressional  action  required 

Under  existing  law  congressional  approval 
li  required  for  the  dlsixtsal  of  materials  In 
the  national  stockpile  except  when  the  pro- 
posed disposal  action  Is  based  on  a  determl- 
utlon  that  the  material  has  become  obso- 
lescent for  use  In  time  of  war. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  platinum  named 
In  this  bill  Is  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  quantity  of  platinum  In  the  national 
stockpile  la  excess  to  requirements  and  not 
l)ecaus«  they  are  obsolescent  for  use  in  time 
of  war.  Consequently,  express  congressional 
tpproval  for  the  disposal  Is  required. 

Moreover,  the  bUl  would  authorlae  the  im- 
awUate  disposal  of  this  platinum  by  waiving 
t!«  normal  requirement  for  a  6-month  wait- 
ing period  after  notice  of  the  proposed  dls- 
POttl  U  pubUshed  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Why  disposal  it  proposed 

"^  »ggregate  quantity  of  platinum  In  In- 
'eniories  (the  national  stockpile  and  the 
wpplemenui  stockpile)  U  approximately 
3HJO0  ounces  In  excess  of  the  stockpile  ob- 
jective for  platinum  esUbllshed  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Plannmg. 

The  use  of  platinum  by  our  domestic  con- 
lunung  Industry  has  expanded  spectacularly 
"receni  months.  The  main  usera  are  the 
"•aical  and  electrical  industries.  Use  by 
r*  P'^leu'n  industry  u  rising  particularly 
^Mly.  This  Increase  in  consumption  has 
™»  yet  been  matched  by  supply  avalUbUlty, 
"in  the  result  that  the  supply-demand  sltu- 
™«  for  plaUnum  is  out  of  balance.  The 
7^^^'^  °^  current  needs  by  the  proposed 

"POttl  Is  therefore  timely  and  desirable. 

Palladium   shortage 

fsita*!  ''"»°*'ty  of  palladium  In  the  stockpile 
"»  to  meet  the  stockpUe  obJecUye  by  662.- 
pL^^.  ^'^  ^^''  0«c«  ot  "mergency 
th«^*  *"'"*"  ^^^^  ^o""  *  number  ol  yeara 
ttZ.  „7'  ^°*  ^'^  '^*>«  f*^d«  i°r  the  pur- 
^ted  0,'^'^k"*"^'  wppues.  It  rtiould  be 
«Awcu^^i;.K'""'"-  "***  ^*  Department 
^»^.cuit«re  has  contracted  for  the  delivery 

oun^  n^t"  f™'°^'    StockpUe    of    100,000 
"^  Of  puiadlum  by  barter  for  surplus 


agrUnilttural  c<»nmodltlee  and  another  100.* 
000  may  be  obtained  In  the  same  manner 
later  In  the  year. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
use  of  materials  which  have  been  authorized 
for  dlspoeltlon  In  the  acquisition  of  palla- 
dium, the  quantities  of  which  In  General 
Services  Administration  Inventories  are  be- 
low the  StockpUe  objective.  Indications  have 
been  received  from  Industry  that  palladium 
would  be  avaUable  In  exchange  for  platinum 
or  other  materials  which  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  been  authorised  to 
release. 

Financial   information 

The  approximate  acquisition  cost  of  speci- 
fication grade  platinum  in  the  national 
stockpile  was  979.40  per  troy  ounce.  The 
present  producers'  price  for  platinum  la  re- 
ported to  be  $97  to  $100  per  troy  ounce. 


DEATH  OP  OREOOR  MACPHERSON, 
CHIEP  OFFICIAL  REPORTER  OF 
DEBATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  with  profound  sadness  that  I  note  the 
passing,  last  Friday,  of  Gregor  Macpher- 
son.  Chief  OfDclal  Reporter  of  Debates 
for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Macpherson  served  the  Senate 
with  great  diligence  and  conscientious- 
ness for  28  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  shorthand  reporters  In  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  When  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  i>06t  of  Chief  Reporter  in 
1963,  Mr.  Macpherson  took  over  respon- 
sibility for  the  eflBcacy  and  efficiency  of 
the  reporting  of  the  debates.  The  accu- 
racy of  this  reporting  during  his  tenure 
as  Chief  Reporter  is  testimony  to  his 
personal  dedication  and  his  capable  and 
understanding  guidance  of  the  able  re- 
porters, transcribers,  and  clerks  who 
served  with  him. 

Mr.  Macpherson  was  an  honorable, 
loyal,  and  devoted  worker.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  nJ3.  Senate  and.  in 
turn,  was  greatly  admired  by  the  Senate, 
He  was  a  modest  and  unassuming  man 
who  struggled  against  a  severe  physical 
handicap  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
And  he  had  a  special  affinity  for  those 
similarly  afiBlcted.  I  am  told  that  he  re- 
turned as  often  as  possible  to  the  vet- 
erans hospital  in  the  District,  where  be 
had  undergone  amputation  earlier,  to 
give  gifts  to  the  patients  and  the  great 
gift  of  an  understanding  encouragement 
to  other  amputees. 

Gregor  Macpherson  would  have  been 
embarrassed  by  a  lengthy  eulogy,  so  I 
will  close  by  saying  that  the  Senate  will 
miss  greatly  this  loyal  and  faithful  em- 
ployee. 

I  extend  Mrs.  Mansfield's  and  my  con- 
dolences to  his  wife  and  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
the  passing  of  Mr,  Macpherson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  WashUtgton  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  19. 
1966] 

ScNATi  Dkbatx  Rxi>oKm   Macprkkson  Dns 

AT  69 

Gregor  Macpherson,  68.  chief  of  the  report- 
ers of  Senate  debate,  died  yesterday  at  George 


Washington  University  Hospital  of  complica- 
tions following  a  gaU  bladder  operaUon. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  who  joined  the  corps  of 
Senate  debate  reporters  in  1934,  had  been 
chief  since  1958  and  was  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  and  content  of  the  debates  printed 
In  the  CoNGExasiONAi.  Racoao. 

Known  as  "Mr.  Mac."  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  Senate  floor  for  more  than  30 
years.  Like  all  debate  reporters  he  covered 
the  floor  taking  notes  In  rapid  shorthand  for 
10-mlnute  periods,  then  went  back  to  his  of- 
fice to  transcribe  the  text.  As  chief  he  no 
longer  worked  on  the  floor  but  took  charge 
of  checking  all  the  material  gathered  by  other 
reporters. 

His  energy  was  all  the  more  amazing  since 
be  had  lost  a  leg  many  years  ago.  Once  a 
month  he  visited  amputees  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  to  cheer  them  and 
show  them  Uiey  could  still  lead  productive 
lives. 

Mr.  Macpherson  had  many  stories  to  tell  of 
his  years  In  the  Senate.  One  was  about  the 
Bible-quoting  Senator  who  visited  his  office 
one  day  and  insisted  on  replacing  an  old 
well-thumbed  Bible  with  a  new,  expensive 
one.  The  reporters  used  their  Bible  to  check 
the  not  always  accurate  Biblical  quotations 
of  Senators. 

He  liked  to  play  chess.  A  passage  in  the 
lxx>k  "A  Man  Called  Peter"  described  a  chess 
game  between  Mr.  Macpherson  and  former 
Senate  Chaplain  Peter  Marshall. 

A  native  of  Canada,  Mr.  Macpherson  was 
educated  In  Denver  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  freelance  reporter  In  the  Washington 
courts  and  as  a  reporter  of  Senate  committee 
debates. 

In  1955  he  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  lived  at  1100 
Sixth  Street  SW. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  19,  1966] 

Gkkoob   MacPrkkson,   69.   Scnatk  Rzporteb. 

Dies 

Gregor  MacPherson,  69,  chief  of  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  debates  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
died  yesterday  In  the  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  of  complications  follow- 
ing a  gall  bladder  operation. 

MacPherson,  of  1100  Sixth  Street  SW., 
joined  the  corps  of  Senate  debate  reporters 
In  1934.  He  had  been  chief  since  1968  and 
was  responsible  for  the  accuracy  and  content 
of  the  debates  printed  In  the  Conqressional 
Record. 

Knovm  as  "Mr.  Mac,"  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  Senate  floor  for  more  than  30 
years.  Before  becoming  chief,  he  covered 
the  floor  talcing  notes  In  rapid  shorthand 
for  10-mlnute  periods,  then  went  back  to  his 
office  to  transcribe  the  text.  As  chief,  be 
was  In  charge  of  checking  all  the  material 
gathered  by  other  reporters. 

LOST  LEO  IN  ISBO 

His  energy  was  all  the  more  amazing  since 
h'  lost  a  leg  In  1950  through  a  circulatory 
disorder.  Since  that  time  he  visited  ampu- 
tees in  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospi- 
tal to  cheer  them  and  show  them  they  could 
still  lead  productive  lives. 

MacPherson  was  an  arid  chess  player. 
One  of  his  games  with  former  Senate  Chap- 
lain Peter  Blarshall  was  described  in  the  book 
"A  Man  Called  Peter." 

Born  In  Moose  Creek,  Ontario,  Canada, 
MacPherson  moved  to  Denver,  Colo.,  with 
his  family  as  a  very  young  boy.  He  was 
educated  tn  Denver  schools. 

rKKX-LANCX  aiPOBTXX 

He  came  to  Washington  In  1916  and  joined 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  was  a 
free-lance  reporter  in  the  Washington  courts 
before  he  was  appointed  official  reporter  of 
debates  in  the  VJB.  Senate. 
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In  19&4.  be  waa  named  grand  master  of 
the  Gnuxl  Ixxlge  of  Maaons  of  the  District 
<tf   Ooltunbla.     Loof  active   in   tbe   Maaona. 

h«  pr«vlo\isly  bad  toe«n  deputy  grand  mast«r. 
He  ii.sv>  waa  vorabipful  master  of  tb«  Cbeyy 
CaaM  Masonic  Lodge  In  IMa.  a  member  of 
the  Singleton  Cbapter  of  tbe  Royal  Arcb 
ICasons,  tuid  a  member  of  tbe  Waablngton 
Commandery,  Knlgbta  Templar. 

UacPberson  also  was  a  member  of  tbe 
National  Association  of  Court  Reporters  and 
was  a  meinber  of  tbe  Cbrlst  Metbodlrt 
Cburch.  Town  Center  Placa  and  Pourtb 
Street  SW. 

■BVICCS  MONDAT 

MacPheraon's  first  wife.  Edna,  died  In  1»«4. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  Helena  Loney  MacPber- 
»on  of  the  borne:  a  son.  Alan  C.  of  2311  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Drive.  Alexandria-,  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Olen  O.  Oerard  of  407  Branch  Drive, 
Silver  9|>rlng;  a  brother.  RuaaeU  C.  of  Gree- 
ley, Colo.;  a  slater.  Mrs.  Ray  Plndley  of  Asb- 
vllle,  N.C:  and  five  grandchildren. 

Masonic  services  wUl  be  at  8  p  m.  Monday 
at  Hlnes  Funeral  Home,  3901  14tb  Street 
NW  RegtUar  servlees  wUl  be  at  10  am, 
TuBsday.  also  at  Hlsee.  Burial  wUl  be  In 
Arilngton  Cemetery. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  first  let 
nve  icssoclate  myselX  with  the  observa- 
iioi-ia  n.Ade  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  *iLh  respect  to  Mr.  Macpherson, 

I  would  Include,  as  the  matter  comes  to 
mind,  a  tribute  and  a  testimony  to  all  of 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  demanding  Job,  to  say  the  least,  and 
along  with  everything  else,  it  requires  a 
certain  deftness  and  .skill  to  take  what 
Is  often  so  rapidly  utiered  on  this  floor, 
and  weave  it  into  a  coherent  speech. 
There  Is  such  a  tendency  to  leave  sen- 
tences dangling  in  the  air,  to  leave  par- 
ticiples roaming  around  in  orbit,  and  to 
split  infinitives;  and  I  know  from  long 
experience  what  a  task  it  really  is  to 
make  the  speeches  readable — in  fact  so 
-eadable  that  they  usually  sound  quite 
eloquent 

So  as  I  pay  tribute,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson. I  also  pay  tribute  to  all  of  the 
OfRcia;  Reporters  of  E)ebates  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

I  came  to  know  Mr.  Macpherson  rather 
well,  and  I  found  in  him  a  whimsical 
streak  and  a  jocular  sense  that  was  some- 
thing of  a  tonic  for  every  day,  as  he  un 
dertook  to  share,  with  one  Member  and 
another,  some  little  whimsy,  some  anec- 
dote that  had  come  to  his  attention.  In 
so  doing,  he  not  only  lightened  the  bur- 
den, but  left  a  little  light  in  dark  comers. 
We  salute  his  memory. 

With  my  family.  I  Join  in  an  extension 
of  sympathy  to  the  Macpherson  family. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  in  the  tributes  being  paid  to 
Gregor  Macpherson. 

Mr.  Macpherson  served  with  great 
ability  and  distinction  In  the  Senate  as 
an  Official  Reporter,  and  lately  as  the 
Chief  Reporter.  We  have  appreciated 
his  character  and  his  great  qualities.  It 
was  my  privlle^  and  honor  to  know 
him,  as  well  as  the  members  of  his  family. 

I  pay  tribute  to  him  and  express  my 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for   the   Senate    the    following    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rkpokts  ok  Rxapi>o«tionic»it  or 
Afpkopbxations 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget,  Kxecutlve  CXBce  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, purauant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Poet  Office  Department  for 
■•Operations,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  bad 
been  reapportioned  on  a  baals  Indicating  a 
need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priations; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  0£Bce  of  tbe  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
"Transportation,"  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1966, 
had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating 
a  need  for  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
Authorization  or  Czstain  Constrvction  at 

MlLITAST    INSTALXATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

RrpoKTS  ON   NtTMBzn  or   OmcEXS  on   Dtrrr 
With  HxAOQUARTxas.  Dxpastment  or  thk 
Abmt,  and  Axmt  Cenesai.  Statt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,    pursuant    to   law,   reports    on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army,  and  Army 
General  Staff,  as  of  December  31,  1965  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Lxcisi-ation  RfXATiNn  to  General 
Services  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  aiithortee  the  disposal  of  ruthenium  from 
the  supplemental  stockpUe  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  diamond  tools 
from  the  national  stockpile  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  metallurgical 
grade  msuiiganese  ore  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  confidential  report  on  the  effects  of 
foreign  currency  sales  on  commercial  sales 
of  wheat  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480)  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965 
(with  an  accmnpanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Oea- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmltung,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  need  for  Improved 
procedures  for  determining  ability  of  pauenu 
and  responsible  relatives  to  pay  for  care  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Department  oi 
Public  Health.  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment,  dated  March  19M  (with  an  aceca- 
pfinylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Got- 
eminent  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Ocq. 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmuting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  msn- 
agement  of  Inventories  by  the  Army  Map 
Service.  Washington.  D.C.,  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  March  19M  (with  an  acccan- 
pftnylng  report) ;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Oor- 
ernment  Operations. 

Report  or  VntciN  Islands  Corposation  on  St 
Thomas  Sea  Water  Distillation  Plant 
A  letter  from  the  Cbairman  of  tbe  Botid. 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw. 
a  report  on  the  St.  Thomas  Sea  Water  Dl«- 
tlUatlon  Plant,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Certitication  or  Ade«t7ate  Soil  Smrvrr  ins 

Land    Reclassification,    Garrison   Divi- 
sion Unit,  Missoumi  Rimt  Basin  Projict, 

North  Dakota 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an  adequate 
soil  survey  and  land  classification  has  been 
made  of  the  lands  In  the  Garrison  Dlvenlon 
Unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  North 
Dakota,  and  that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are 
susceptible  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
crops  by  means  of  irrigation  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Frxb  ENrmr   or   Crnauia  or  nu 

Trust  TxaRRORT  or  the  Pacitk  IsLAMoa 

Into  thk  UMmB  Statzb 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propiMed 
legislation  to  amend  tbe  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to  permit  tbe 
free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust  Terrltorj 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  Into  tbe  United  SUIm 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports    or    Third    PREmsNCE    awd   Buth 

Preference    CLASSincATiON    for    CnrrAHc 

Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursviant  to  l«» 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  which  tiad 
been  approved  according  the  beneficlarlM 
of  such  petitions  third  preference  and  aixtii 
preference  classlflcaUon  (with  accompanying 
papers ) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Extension    or    Adthoritt    of    Pobtmastii 

GBNnui.  To  Enter  Into  Leases  or  Bsw- 

P»rope«tt 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  0«""'j; 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglilsB* 
to  extend  the  authority  of  tbe  P<*^;|"|*f 
General  to  enter  Into  leases  of  real  proper^ 
for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years,  ana 
for  other  purposes  (with  acromp«nylr« 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wortta. 
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REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Ur.  R0BBHT80N.  from  tbe  Commit- 
tee   on    Banking    and    Currency.    «itno»* 

amendment:  ^     .    ,.«-.^- 

8.801.  A  bill  to  improve  the  baiJJ*"  ^ 

peymenu  position  of  the  United  Buvn  "i 


permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
dles in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  ezpendl- 
turee  (Bept.  No.  1078). 

Mr.  BOOOS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
(act  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
(;;urrency  has  reported  favorably  my  bill, 
S.  801,  which  would  improve  the  balance- 
oNpayments  position  of  the  United 
Stales  by  permitting  the  use  of  reserved 
foreign  currencies  In  lieu  of  dollars  for 
current  expenditures.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(ICr  Robertson]  and  his  colleagues  on 
the(»nunittee. 

A«  the  committee  report  notes,  the  bill 
bu  the  approval  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Department  of 
State,  in  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  bill  would  provide  on  a  permanent 
lusls  the  authority  which  the  Congress 
bas  provided  on  an  annual  basis  for 
Oacal  years  1964  and  1965  by  the  inclu- 
sion for  both  years  of  an  appropriate 
provision  in  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tion Acts. 

As  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
notes  in  its  report: 

Tbe  use  of  this  authority  has  made  It  pos- 
tlble  tor  the  Treasury  to  utilize  for  current 
etpenditures  foreign  currencies  formerly 
required  to  be  held  In  segregated  accounts 
tor  apecial  purposes,  thus  making  them  tin- 
a*allable  for  use  to  meet  current  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  obligations  abroad. 

By  virtue  of  this  authority  It  has  been 
possible  to  defer  or  avoid  tbe  purchase  for 
dollars  of  a  considerable  amount  of  foreign 
currencies,  resulting  in  a  slgnlflcant,  bene- 
(Ictal  contribution  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
menta  situation. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  pro- 
vides a  bookkeeping  change  which  allows 
the  United  States  to  make  current  use  of 
reserved  foreign  currencies,  while  at  the 
same  time  not  interfering  with  the  future 
use  of  those  currencies  for  the  purposes 
Intended. 

Mr.  President,  any  step  which  we  can 
t«ke  to  relieve  the  balance-of-payments 
pressure  on  this  country  should  be  taken. 
We  should  not  leave  this  sensible  provi- 
sion subject  to  the  necessity  of  annual 
Ktion  by  the  Congress.  It  has  worked 
»eU.  It  should  be  permanent.  It  is  my 
t»pe  that  the  Senate  will  speedily  ap- 
prove it. 

An  Identical  bUl  which  I  Introduced 
PM»ed  the  Senate  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House. 

I  am  hopeful  the  additional  experience 
1th  this  provision  will  lead  to  favorable 
Ktlon  soon  in  the  other  body. 


Bnj£   AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

t,^  *nd  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
"WJuced.  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
l^wtoious  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follow*: 


By  ICr.  COOPER: 

8.3103.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Tae 
Sunn;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
KucHXL,     Mr.     Fannin,     and     Mr. 

MtTRPHT)  : 

8.  3104.  A  bill  to  authM-lse  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  patents  to  certain 
lands  under  the  provisions  ot  the  Color  of 
Title  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Saltonstaxx)  : 
8.3106.  A   bill    to   authorize   certain   con- 
struction  at   military   installations,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rttssbx  of 
Georgia  when  be  introduced  the  at>ove  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  seperate  heading.) 
By  lii.  SMATHER8: 
S.  310«.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
L.  Martinez,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Maonttson,  Mr.  ANnxasoN,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Hastkk,  Mr. 
BirrcALr,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mrs.  Nrtr- 

BRXCXR) : 

S.  3107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Int«-lor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 

S.  3108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandra 
Oroedanlc;  and 

S.  3109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  chUdren 
of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHER8: 

8.3110.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  R. 
Cuervo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

8.3111.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Rogers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Iilr.  Moss,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Ttdinob.  and  Mr.  Allott)  : 

S.  3113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  In  addition  to  pres- 
ent authority  for  grants  to  develop,  estab- 
lish, or  Improve  such  programs;  make  the 
use  of  appropriations  under  the  Act  more 
flexible  by  consolidating  the  approi>rtatlon 
authorizations  under  the  Act  and  deleting 
the  provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  to 
20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  any 
year;  extend  the  duration  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MtrsKix  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

8.  3113.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jimmy  Tuk 
Lan  Chan;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.   8ALTONSTALL: 

S.  3114.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Maria  do 
Carmo  Almeida  Brito   (811  va);  and 

8.3116.  A   bUl  for  the   relief   ot  Henri  P. 
Boutin;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART; 

S.  3110.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
introduced  tbe  aloove  blU.  which  a|>pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  ANDKRSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Saltonstau.,  and  Mr.  FiTLBaiOBT) : 

8.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
endorsement  of  (Congress  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  an  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Nation's  Capital;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ansersom  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  undr  .tate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  EXPRESS  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS 
ON  AGREEMENTS  REDUCING  DU- 
TIES    ON     IMPORTED     ARTICLES 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  RIBI(X>FP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Talmadcu  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  83)  to  express  sense 
of  Congress  on  agreements  reducing  du- 
ties on  Imported  articles  under  certain 
conditions,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF    COMMITTEE    PRINT    "DIGEST 
AND  ANALYSIS  OP  COLD  WAR  OI 
BILL" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (8.  Res.  236)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  "Digest  and  Analysis  of  the 
Cold  War  GI  Bill,"  for  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

CERTAIN  CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  request,  for  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  I  Introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  during  fiscal  year 
1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  introduction  of 
the  legislation  and  explaining  the  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  Immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chsdr).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

TTie  bill  (8.  3105)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia  ( for  himself  and 
Mr,   Saltonstall)  ,  was  received,  read 
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twice  by   iLs  title,  u\A  referred  to  the 
(  ormnutee  on  Armed  Servloes. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Rttsskll  of 
Georgia  Is  as  follows: 

Tkk  S«c»rrA«T  or  DzruriiK. 

Woihington.  March  15.  19tt. 

Hon.    HCBSKT    H.    HUMPURET, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

DBUt  Ms.  Prxsisxnt:  There  la  forwarded 
herewith  a,  dnift  of  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  cooBtructlon  at  military  Installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  propoeal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defence  legUlatlve  program  for  1946.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  Its  en- 
actment would  be  In  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

TtxiM  legislation  would  authorize  military 
constructton  urgently  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  DefenM  at  this  time,  and  would 
ptovld*  additional  authority  to  cover  defi- 
clencle*  In  easentlal  prior  construction  au- 
thorizations. Appropriations  In  support  of 
thla  legislation  are  provided  for  In  the 
Budget  of  the  O.8.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year   10«7. 

Titles  I.  n.  III.  and  IV  of  thla  proposal 
wotild  authorize  new  construction  for  the 
AcUve  Porcea  totaUng  $506,654,000.  of  which 
1.61.200,000  la  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  »126.«35.000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  9311,644,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  and  •5,875,000  for  the  Defense 
agencies,  respectively. 

Title  V  contains  legislative  recommenda- 
tions considered  n«;e«aary  to  implement  the 
Department  of  Defense  family  bousing  pro- 
gram. Title  VI  contains  general  provisions 
generally  applicable  to  all  construction  au- 
thorised by  Utlea  I  through  V.  Section  502 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $521,900,000 
tar  all  coats  of  family  housing  for  fiscal  yeer 
1««7 

Title  VII  totaling  117  200,000  would  au- 
Lhortze  construction  for  the  Reserve  com- 
p<:>Qent«,  of  which  $5  million  is  for  the  Naval 
.ind  Uarine  Corps  Reserves,  $8,900,000  la  for 
Uie  Air  National  Guard,  and  $3,300,000  Is  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  These  authorizations 
are  In  lump  sum  amounts  In  accordance  with 
the  amendmenta  to  chapter  133,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  which  were  enacted  In 
P-jbilc  L«w  rr-664. 

Ail  authorisations  for  military  construc- 
tion contained  In  the  acts  of  August  1,  1964, 
and  September  10.  1966,  would  remain  In  ef- 
fect until  October  1.  1968.  by  this  legislative 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 

CT«tJS  Vanc*. 


NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

Mr  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
i^.a.:t  of  myself,  and  Senators  MACircsoN. 
A.NOERSOir.  Moss.  MxTCALP,  MoKSK,  and 
NiusERCER.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 

rpff-rpncp  a  bill  establishing  a  National 
Water  Commission  to  undertaJte  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  re- 
sources requirements  and  supplies. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize 'tils  bii:  IS  In  furtherance  and  ful- 
fiilment  of  a  part  of  President  Johnson's 
message  of  February  23  on  preserving 
our  nauoiia;  .lerltage,  wherein  the  Presi- 
de:.t.  ca.itd  lor  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Water  Commission  to  review 
aiid  advise  on  the  entire  range  of  water 
resources  problems. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  was  submit- 
ted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
would  carry  out  the  President's  recooi- 
mendatlon.  It  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seven  member  com- 
mission of  distinguished  citizens  outside 


of  government  and  would  direct  them  to 
consider  all  aspects  of  present  and  an- 
ticipated national  water  problems. 

The  continuing  presence  of  phenomena 
such  as  flood,  pollution,  ana  drought, 
confronts  the  Nation .  with  incredibly 
complex  and  Interrelated  water  prob- 
lems. The  problems  aie  national,  not 
local  m  character.  Their  impact  is  felt 
far  beyond  the  specific  river  basins  and 
regions  of  the  country  in  which  they 
occur.  The  choice  we  make  of  means  to 
solve  these  problems  also  will  have  an 
impact  far  beyond  the  Immediate  areas 
of  crisis.  These  decisions  can  exert  a 
profound  influence  on  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  every  region  of  our  country. 

Government  must  be  wise,  indeed, 
when  we  act  with  so  much  at  sttUce.  We 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  build- 
ing bigger  projects  or  expanding  on  the 
works  of  the  past.  When  we  build  we 
must  avoid  creating  new  maladies  of  the 
future  as  we  try  to  heal  the  disorders  of 
the  present. 

More  imaginative  solutions  and  better 
plans  are  needed  if  we  are  to  meet  criti- 
cal water  needs  of  the  future.  'We  can 
take  a  bold  step  in  this  direction  by 
establishing  a  National  Water  Commis- 
sion with  broad  vision  capable  of  exer- 
cising independent  Judgment. 

Last  year,  Congress  ooacted  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation — the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act — to  harness  to- 
gether the  activities  of  government  In 
the  attack  on  the  water  crisis.  This 
measure  established  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  coordinate  the  work  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  provided  for  the  for- 
mation of  River  Basin  Commissions 
which  will  be  unique  joint  undertakings 
of  State  and  Federal  Government. 

The  National  Water  Commission  pro- 
posed In  the  bill  introduced  today  will 
perform  another  important  function. 
The  Commission  will  bring  independent 
Judgment  to  bear  on  our  water  resource 
endeavors. 

Its  woiic  and  recommendations  should 
help  assure  that  water  resource  de- 
velopment will  be  carried  on  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  full  range  of  alternatives 
available,  the  latest  technology,  and  the 
overall  impact  on  our  society  and  econ- 
omy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  explaining  the  bill  and  the 
text  of  the  proposed  legislation  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Racoao. 

I  also  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at  the  desk 
for  5  calendar  days  to  enable  additional 
cosponsors  to  sign  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  RacoitD. 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk  for  5 
days  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  bill  f  S.  3107>  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  re- 
source problems  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricors,  as  foUows: 

S.  3107 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  maj 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Water  Commisstoo 
Act." 

THE   NATIONAt.  WATVa  COMMI88ION 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  N»- 
tlonal  Water  Commission  (berel  natter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Conunlsslon  shaU  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  who  slxaU  be  a|>poin(ed  by  iIm 
President.  Members  shall  serve  at  the  pleu- 
ure  of  the  President.  No  member  ol  lh« 
Commission  shall,  during  his  period  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission,  hold  any  other  posi- 
tion as  an  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  a  retired  officer  or  retired 
civilian  employee  of  the  Dnited  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Conunlsslon  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Chairman")  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  escb 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  eicb 
day  such  member  Is  engaged  In  the  sctuil 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commu- 
sion.  Bach  member  shall  be  reimbursed  tor 
travel  expenses,  iacludlng  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  {i  C£.C. 
73b-2 )  for  persons  in  the  Government  scm- 
Ice  employed  Intermlttentiy. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Exeru- 
tive  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  t.^( 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  Level  IV  ot  the  Federal  Bi- 
ecutlve  Salary  Schedule.  The  KecuUve  Di- 
rector shall  have  such  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

oirnzs  or  the  commission 
Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Coauniasion  shall  (1)  re- 
view present  and  anticipated  national  wiUt 
resource  problems,  making  such  projections 
of  water  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
and  Identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  requirements — giving  consideration 
among  other  things,  to  oonservatton  sod 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  supplies,  in- 
creased usability  by  reduction  of  polluiion. 
Innovations  to  encourage  the  highest  eco- 
nomic use  of  water,  Interbasln  transfers  and 
technological  advances  such  as  desalUrg  snd 
waste  water  purification  and  reuse;  (2)  cot- 
slder  economic  and  social  consequences  ol 
water  resource  development,  including,  <cr 
example,  the  Impact  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment on  regional  economic  growth,  on  in- 
stitutional arrangements,  and  on  aestbetic 
values  affecting  the  quality  of  life  of  tl» 
American  people;  and  (3)  advise  on  such 
specific  water  resource  matters  as  msy  ^ 
referred  to  It  by  the  President  and  the  Wit« 
Resources  Council. 

(b)  The  Oommlaslon  shsU  consult  with 
the  Water  Resources  Council  regarding  lu 
studies  and  shall  furnish  Its  proposed  repora 
and  recommendations  to  the  Council  for  re- 
view and  comment.  The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  such  interim  snd 
final  reports  as  it  deems  appropriate,  and  tbf 
Council  shall  submit  to  the  President  1« 
views  on  the  Commission's  reports  The 
President  shaU  transmit  the  CommHsionj 
final  report  to  the  Congress  together  wiih 
such  comments  and  recommendations  f* 
legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  five  years  from  the  effective  "»* 
of  this  Act. 

POWXBS   or  THE   C»Ml«IB«IOI« 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commlsskm  may  <"  *^ 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  um"  »°° 
places,  teke  such  testimony,  and  receive  «u^ 
evidence  as  It  may  deem  advisable;   (J)  •*" 


milre,  fur&iab.  and  equip  sucb  ofDce  space 
gj  ts  necessary;  (S)  use  the  United  States 
gums  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the 
game  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
tgencles  of  the  United  States;  (4)  employ 
»nd  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
u  it  deems  advisable,  in  accordance  with  the 
ciTil  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949;  as  amended:  Proi'ided,  That  not  to 
exceed  five  persons  may  be  employed  and 
ibeir  compensation  fixed  at  salaries  not  in 
excess  of  GS-18,  without  regard  to  such  laws; 
(5)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  194«  (5  U.S.C. 
S6a)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for 
individuals;  (6)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and 
maintain  passenger  motor  vehicles;  (7)  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  tor  studies  and 
surveys  with  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  transfer  funds  to  Federal  agencies 
tnd  river  basin  conunlsslons  created  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines can  best  be  carried  out  In  that  man- 
aer;  and  (8)  incur  such  necessary  expenses 
and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  con- 
sistent with  and  reasonably  required  to  per- 
form its  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorlxed  to  administer  oaths  when  it  Is  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that 
testimony  ^all  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

rOWEIS  AKD  DUnXB  OT  THE  CHAntMAM 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  general  policies 
sdopted  by  the  Ccnunission,  the  Chairman 
shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  exercise  its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  set  forth  in  section 
4(»)(a)   through  section  4(a)(8) 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  make  such  provi- 
sion as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing the  performance  of  any  of  his  executive 
snd  administrative  functions  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  or  other  personnel  of  the 
(Commission. 

OTHEI    TTDTKAh    AGENCUS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Federal  water  resource  agencies, 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
Ivsad  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
river  basin  conunlsslon  created  pursuant  to 
title  n  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
Is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Commla- 
*on.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds.  Includ- 
ing funds  transferred  for  that  purpose  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  (7)  ot  thU  Act,  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
»  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency. 
»n<l  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
<^  Conunlsslon  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
•uch  personnel  within  his  administrative 
Jurisdiction  as  It  may  need  or  believe  to  be 
i^ful  tor  carrying  out  Its  funcUons.  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
P*T.  or  other  employee  status. 

(c)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  reUted  to  budgeting,  ac- 
i^unung.  financial  reporUng.  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Admintstra- 
oon,  for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in 
*j"^°"*'  or  by  reimbursement  from  funds 
^  the  Commission  in  such  antounts  as  may 
»*  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mas on  and  the  Administrator  ot  General 
*rv^;  Provided.  That  the  regulaUons  of 
^f  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
TOUectlon  of  indebtednees  of  personnel  re- 
"Jiung  from  erroneous  payments  (6  U.S.C. 
»«i  Shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  errone- 
™J«  payments  naade  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
^nmuasion  employee,  and  regulations  of 
"«»  Administrator   for   the    ailmlnlstraUve 


control  of  fund«  (81  VAC.  686(g))  ahaU 
apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Oom mission: 
and  Provided  further.  That  the  Conunlsslon 
shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such 
regulations. 

AP1«»0PMAT10NS 

Sbc.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 
ExEctmvx  OmcE  or  the  PKEsmEMT, 

BUEXAV  or  THE  BtTDOKr, 

Washington.  DC.  March  17,  I9e6. 

Hon.   HUBEET  H.  HtrMPRBITT. 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  PEKSiDEirr:  In  his  February  23. 
1966.  message  to  Congress  on  preserving  our 
natural  heritage,  the  President  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Water  (>}m- 
mlsslon.  I  am  transmitting  herewith  draft 
legislation  to  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion. I  urge  that  it  be  given  early  and 
favorable  consideration. 

A  bountiful  supply  of  clean  water  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  health,  to  our  industry,  to  our 
farms  and  to  the  well-being  of  all  Americans. 
It  sustains  our  prosperity  and  stimulates  our 
growth.  This  is  a  basic  truth  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  emphasized  many  times  before. 
It  is  a  truth  that  the  administration  shall 
continue  to  emphasize. 

Yet,  we  are  confronted  with  critical  water 
shortages  In  many  sections  of  our  country. 
We  are  faced  with  the  grim  fact  that  pollu- 
tion Infests  virtually  every  river  system.  No 
region  is  immune — from  the  Pacific,  to  the 
Southwest,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the  North- 
east. These  problems  grow  more  complex 
and  more  difficult  with  each  passing  day. 

Water  resource  problems  do  not  end  at 
local,  coimty.  State  or  even  regional  lines. 
Their  dimensions  are  truly  national  In  scope. 
They  require  Intelligent  long-term  planning 
and  the  assessment  and  development  of  a 
whole  range  of  alternative  solutions.  They 
require  thorough  and  systematic  analysis  to 
assure  that  the  programs  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  contribute  to  the 
soundest   long-range   water  objectives. 

The  National  Water  Commission  bill  pro- 
posed today  provides  a  new  way  to  meet 
these  urgent  needs.  It  will  do  more  than 
give  us  a  vital  Instrument  In  our  search  for 
imaginative  ideas.  It  will  help  us  develop 
the  blueprints  for  our  long-range  water  re- 
source plans  and  goals.  It  will  help  us  as- 
sure that  the  dollars  we  spend  are  wisely 
spent.  In  the  words  of  the  President,  the 
Commission  will  "review  and  advise  on  the 
entire  range  of  water  resources  problems 
•  •  •.  It  will  judge  the  quality  of  our  pres- 
ent efforts.  It  will  recommend  long-range 
plans  for  the  future.  It  will  point  the  way 
to  Increased  and  more  effective  water  re- 
source measures  by  the  Federal  Government, 
working  In  close  cooperation  with  States, 
local   communities,    and   private   Industry," 

Bringing  the  Commission  into  being  Is  an 
Important  step  that  should  be  taken  without 
delay. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
distinguished  Americans  outside  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  members  would 
advise  the  President  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council.  In  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponslbUities  the  Commission  would: 

1.  Identify  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
water  requirements,  making  such  projections 
of  water  demand  as  may  be  necessary  and 
giving  consideration,  among  other  things,  to 
conservation  and  more  efficient  use  of  exist- 
ing supplies.  Increased  usability  by  reduction 
of  pollution,  innovations  to  encourage  the 
highest  economic  use  of  water.  Interbasln 
transfers  and  technological  advances  such  as 


desalting  and  waste  water  purification  and 
reuse. 

a.  Conaider  the  economic  and  social  oon- 
sequences  of  water  resource  development.  In- 
cluding the  Impact  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment on  reglonia  ecoiiomlc  growth,  on 
institutional  arrangements  and  on  esthetic 
values  affecung  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
American  people. 

The  National  Water  Commission  would 
be  aided  by  existing  Federal  agencies  in  the 
water  resource  field  and  by  river  basin  com- 
missions created  pursuant  to  title  n  of  the 
Water  Resources  Platuiing  Act. 

It  would  also  work  closely  with  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  complementing  its  activ- 
ities; cooperate  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies concerned  with  water  resource  develop- 
ment, seeking  their  advice  imd  assistance; 
utilize  panels  of  specialists  to  assist  It  In  its 
studies  of  particular  problems. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission will  bring  the  very  best  minds  and 
the  most  creative  talents  In  the  Nation  to 
bear  on  our  water  problems.  We  need  tills 
help  if  we  are  to  reduce  progressively  the 
pollution  of  oxxT  waters  and  to  Insure  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water  for  our  commerce,  for 
our  dally  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our  children. 

We  recommend  early  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

Chables  L.  Schultze,  Director. 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18.  President  Johnson  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  a  long-range  water 
research  program  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  Research  of 
the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology.  This  report  is  most  timely 
in  view  of  the  current  attention  being 
focused  on  our  national  water  problems. 

This  morning  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  began 
3  days  of  hearings  on  weather  modifica- 
tion and  its  possible  effect  on  our  water 
supplies. 

I  Introduced  in  the  Senate  today  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Water  Commission, 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  take  a  thorough 
and  objective  look  at  our  Nations  water 
problems  and  suggest  solutions. 

I  think  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the 
interest  in  and  awareness  of  these  im- 
portant issues  relating  to  this  essential 
national  resource.  The  projected  pro- 
gram submitted  by  the  President  will 
contribute  inmiensely  to  our  final  goal  of 
finding  answers  to  our  water  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  President  Johnson  transmitting 
the  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  WnrrE  House, 

March  18.  1368. 

Hon.   HUBEST  H.   HUMPHKET. 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  PBEsmzNT:  Last  year,  through  my 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology. 
I  asked  the  Committee  on  Water  Resource* 
Research  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  to  speed  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive,  long-range  water  research 
program. 
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That  task  haa  now  be«n  completed. 

ThU  report  "A  lO-Tear  Program  of  federal 
Water  Rcaource*  Reaearch."  la  the  result  of 
our  effort*. 

TTie  growth  of  our  population  and  Industry 
has  placed  new  demands  on  our  water  sup- 
plies We  are  confronted  with  water  short- 
ages In  many  sections  of  our  country.  To- 
day, virtually  every  river  system  l-i  America 
Ls  touched  by  pollution.  This  mei-^ce  grows 
more  serious  each  day. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  must  combine 
all  of  the  means  at  our  disposal — Federal, 
State,  local  and  privat»— to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  our  water  resource  problems. 
The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  and  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  passed  at  the 
last  session,  and  the  Clean  Rivers  Demon- 
stration Act  now  pending  In  the  Congress 
are  Important  steps  forward. 

We  must  seek  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing essential  to  support  our  efforts. 

We  must  apply  the  very  best  of  science 
and  technology  to  solve  our  mounting  water 
resource  problems. 

We  must  continue  our  search  for  bold, 
new  Ideas 

A  strong,  well  planned  program  of  research 
has  now  become  a  national  necessity.  The 
growth  of  knowledge  In  this  vital  area  Is  Im- 
portant to  our  future 

The  10-year  research  program  outlined  In 
the  report — which  will  be  refined  and  revised 
as  the  future  state  of  our  knowledge  grows — 
establishes  a  guideline  for  action.  The  re- 
port pinpoints  those  areas  of  research  In 
need  of  immediate  attention  and  specifies  re- 
search goals  In  over  40  Important  categories. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  basts  for  preparing 
our  fiscal  year  1967  budget  requests. 

I  recommend  that  the  various  committees 
of  Congress  concerned  with  our  water  re- 
sources carefully  consider  what  this  report 
has  to  say. 

Slncersly, 

Ltnooit  B.  Johnson. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bayh, 
Harris.  Moss,  Randolph,  and  Tydinos,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as  to 
authorize  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pollution 
control  programs  in  addition  to  present 
authority  for  grants  to  develop,  establish, 
or  improve  such  programs;  make  the 
use  of  appropriations  under  the  act  more 
flexible  by  consolidating  the  appropria- 
tion authorizations  under  the  act  and 
deleting  the  provision  limiting  the  toUl 
of  grants  for  support  of  air  pollution 
control  programs  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  any  year;  extend 
the  duration  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  act;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  has  two  principal  features. 

First.  It  increases  the  annual  authori- 
zation for  air  pollution  control  and 
abatement  programs  to  $46  million  a 
year  for  the  next  6  years. 

Second.  The  legislation  would  permit 
50-50  matching  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  and  three-fifths  match- 
ing grants  to  intermunicipal  and  inter- 
state agencies  for  maintaining  control 
and  abatement  programs.  These  new 
grants  are  in  addition  to  the  existing 
two- thirds  matching  grants  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  and  three-fourths 
matching  grants  to  Intermunicipal  and 
Intersute  agencies  for  developing,  estab- 
lishing, or  improving  such  programs. 


The  provision  for  matching  grants  to 
maintain  air  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  corrects  a  hardship 
which  the  Clean  Air  Act,  by  omitting 
such  grants,  unintentionally  worked  on 
communities  and  regions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3112)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies  for  mainte- 
nance of  air  pollution  control  programs 
in  addition  to  present  authority  for 
grants  to  develop,  establish,  or  Improve 
such  programs;  make  the  use  of  appro- 
priations under  the  act  more  flexible  by 
consolidating  the  appropriation  author- 
izations under  the  act  and  deleting  the 
provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs 
to  20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation 
for  any  year;  extend  the  duration  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  act;  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MusKiE  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


SEASONAL  Housma 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  FHA  In- 
surance on  seasonal  housing;  namely, 
single-family  dwellings  which  need  not 
be  designed  for  year-round  occupancy. 

In  doing  so,  I  have  in  mind,  especially, 
the  encouragement  of  housing  construc- 
tion in  those  sectloris  of  our  country 
which  may  be  remote  from  centers  of 
population,  schools,  public  facilities,  and 
so  forth,  and  which,  nevertheless,  offer 
enormous  attraction.  I  am  in  no  sense 
thinking  of  luxury  housing,  I  have 
placed  a  $15,000  llmlUtion  on  the  princi- 
pal obligation.  But  for  those  areas  of  our 
country  such  as  portions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  Appalachla.  the  upper  half 
of  Michigan,  where  summer  visitors — 
and  now.  increasingly,  winter  visitors — 
offer  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue, 
this  legislation  offers  real  economic 
stimulus. 

This  program  should  also  mesh  well 
with  the  economic  programs  available 
through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  rural  areas  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

It  is  my  Intent,  Mr.  President,  that  If 
this  provision  Is  enacted  Into  law,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment would  require  through  appro- 
priate regulation,  as  a  condition  of  Insur- 
ing, that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
maintaining  the  natural  setting  and 
scenic  values  and  for  assuring  adequate 
lot  size  and  other  subdivision  and  zoning 
standards. 

I  also  take  note  of  the  fact — and  am 
grateful  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine — that  we  now  have  in  the  basic 
housing  law  a  requirement  with  respect 
to  pollution  control.  This  requirement 
would,  of  course,  apply  to  this  section. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  this  bUl  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.     I  would  hope  that  the  Sub- 


March  21,  1966 

committee  on  Housing  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  would  give 
consideration  to  it  when  it  takes  up  thli 
year's  housing  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  Euid  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  <S.  3116)  to  amend  section 
203  of  the  National  Housir^g  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.3110 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State/ 
Of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  u 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  Insure 
under  this  section  any  mortgage  meetlni 
the  requirement*  of  subsection  (b)  of  thU 
section,  except  as  modified  by  this  subsec- 
tion. To  be  eligible,  the  mortgage  shall  in- 
volve a  principal  obligation  not  In  excess  of 
915,000  and  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop>erty,  as  of 
the  date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  insur- 
ance. The  mortgage  shall  cover  a  dwelling 
designed  for  single-family  occupancy  which 
Is  approved  for  mortgage  Insurance  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  construction.  The  dwell- 
ing need  not  be  designed  for  year-round 
occupancy,  but  It  shall  meet  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  dwelling  ihtll 
be  located  In  an  area  where  the  Secretary 
finds  (1)  It  la  not  practicable  to  obtain 
conformity  with  many  of  the  requirements 
essential  to  the  Insuring  of  mortgages  on 
housing  In  built-up  urban  areas,  and  (Ji  the 
property  with  respect  to  which  the  mortgage 
Is  executed  Is  an  acceptable  risk  ". 
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INTERNATIONAL   CENTER  FOR  AD- 
VANCED STXTOY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Salton- 
sTAtL  and  FuLBRicHT,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolution 
expressing  an  endorsement  of  Congress 
for  the  establishment  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
an  International  Center  for  Advance 
Study  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  submitting  with  the  joint  reso- 
lution a  statement  giving  briefly  the 
background  on  the  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  and  the  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  HTi 
expressing  endorsement  of  Congress  for 
the  establishment  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  an  Inter- 
national Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Nations  Capital,  Introduced  by  Mr 
Anderson  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J  Res.  147 
Whereas  the  lllBrarles.  laboratories,  mu- 
seums, archives,  universities  and  research  in- 
stitutions located  In  and  around  the  city  of 


Washington.    District    of    Ooluaabla.    oonatl- 
vute  a  major  resource  (or  the  adv&ncttment 

of  science  and  learning;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  scholars  andr  atu- 
denU  from  tills  N»tloB  and  aU  parts  of  the 
world  are  attracted  to  Washington  by  these 
resources:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  seeks  to  provide  for 
tbe  continued  i»x>gress  of  our  NMlon's  Capi- 
tal as  a  world  center  oX  learning  through  ths 
partldpaUon  of  such  scholars  In  Its  Instl- 
tuticoa  of  higher  learning  and  research :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rtitntativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
(n  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  endorses  the  t>rop>osed  establishment, 
under  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  an 
Intematlorua  Center  for  Advanced  Study,  In- 
cluding faculties  for  study  at  tbe  highest 
levels  of  science  and  scholarship,  appropriate 
living  quarters,  and  a  clearinghouse  through 
vhlch  Information  may  be  made  avaUable  on 
opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  re- 
tearch  in  the  National  Capital  region  and 
eliewhere.  The  Congress  urges  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  stimulate 
Interest  In  and  support  for  this  International 
Onter  for  Advanced  Study. 

The    statement     presented     by     Mr. 
Anderson  is  as  follows : 
SxiTMSONiAN   Institution — Photoskd   Joint 

RxsoLirnoN    Authosizing    Ebtabushicknt 

or   AN    Intxrmattonai.    Ckntkr    roR    Ao- 

TAMCiD  Study 

The  scholarly  and  scientific  resources  of 
tbe  Washington  area  are  unparalleled.  Our 
(Teat  libraries,  museums,  archives,  and  lab- 
oratories attract  thousands  of  tbe  most  dls- 
Hngulsbed  scholars  from  throughout  the 
world.  But  It  is  painfully  clear  that  these 
resources,  both  hiunan  and  material,  are  not 
being  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Schol- 
in  come  to  Washington,  pursue  their  re- 
learches.  and  then  leave,  having  neither 
contributed  substantially  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Capital,  nor  benefited  substan- 
tially from  It.  Many  from  t;ila  country  and 
fnxn  the  rest  of  the  world  are  simply  not 
iware  of  the  materials  and  the  people  that 
»re  available  to  them  In  Washington;  many 
others,  although  aware  of  what  la  here,  have 
ao  way  of  taking  advantage  of  It.  Clearly, 
thli  Is  a  situation  In  which  everyone  loses: 
theacholars  themselves:  the  Nation  s  Capital, 
which  needs  and  deserves  an  Intellectual 
community  of  the  highest  excellence  and 
sffectlTeness:  and,  indeed,  the  entire  world 
of  learning. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  Smithsonian  pro- 
poses the  establishment,  as  a  largely  inde- 
pendent bureau  of  the  Institution,  of  an  In- 
ternational Center  for  Advanced  Study.  The 
»ctiTitles  and  facilities  of  the  Center  would 
B«  of  three  closely  interrelated  kinds :  Klrst, 
Md  as  a  prereqtUslte  to  all  Its  other  actlvl- 
"«.  It  would  directly  stimulate  and  support 
•cholarly  activity  at  the  highest  level  of 
tttellence.  concentrating  on  areas  of  knowl- 
edge and  Intellectual  problems  of  the  most 
WUcal  Importance.  Second,  It  would  serve 
••  A  focal  point  and  an  Intellectual  home 
'*  "»•  large  and  distinguished  group  of 
•Bholars  employed  In  and  around  Washlng- 
wo,  both  In  Government  agencies  and 
If  'P"*«P«ndent  research  esUbUshments. 
iWrt,  It  would  offer  hospitality  and  services 
"0  lodging  to  the  scholars  and  scientists 
^0  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
«««•  Mid  the  world  to  use  the  rtch  research 
'^ces  of  the  Washington  area. 

Dpoa  being  advised  of  the  plan  for  a 
^w  for  advanced  study  developed  by  a 
P°«P  of  learned  associaUoos  and  research 
fP^Uzations  In  WashUigton.  the  Board  of 
•^^ts  Of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtutlon  rec- 
°^nded  that  a  Joint  resolution  be  intro- 
-~~^lt  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
"*Ves»  that  an  international  center  tar 


advanced  study  should  be  estabUshed  In 
Washington  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smithso- 
nian. In  October  o*  1066  President  Johnson 
endorsed  the  concept  of  an  International 
center  for  advanced  study  before  a  gather- 
ing of  the  world's  scholars  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Smithsonian  bicentennial.  The  Joint 
reeoluttoo  will  encourage  further  discussion. 
Its  passage  would  be  a  prelude  to  efforts  to 
raise  operating  funds  from  private  sources 
and  would  enable  the  needs  of  the  Center  to 
be  taken  properly  into  account  In  urban 
planning  In  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  plans  are  well  underway  for 
the  remodeling  of  the  west  end  of  the  origi- 
nal Smithsonian  Building  to  serve  as  a  tem- 
porary home  for  the  Center.  An  appropria- 
tion Is  now  available  for  restoration  and 
renovation  of  the  buUdlng.  The  new  quar- 
ters. Including  dining  room,  lounge,  library, 
seminar  rooms,  and  offices,  should  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  autumn  of  1988.. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF 
CONGRESS  IN  SETTTNQ  TRADE 
POLICY 

The  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution to  protect  the  role  of  Congress 
In  setting  trade  policy,  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
genius  of  our  constitutional  system  Is 
that  It  separates  executive  and  legisla- 
tive power  and  provides  for  two  coequal 
branches  of  Govenunent.  This  is  a  great 
strength  of  our  Nation  and  it  should  not 
be  diminished.  However,  if  the  system 
is  to  work  effectively,  both  branches 
must  fully  exercise  their  constitutionally 
assigned  functions. 

The  establishment  and  review  of  our 
national  trade  policy  Is  a  basic  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress,  The  raisii\g  or 
lowering  of  tariffs  is  a  legislative  func- 
tion, just  as  the  imposition  of  other  taxes 
is  a  legislative  function. 

The  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  since  1934  has  been  a  continued 
expansion  of  international  trade  by  the 
application  of  the  most-favored-nation 
principle.  The  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  specifically  provided  for  the  exten- 
sion of  unconditional  most-favored -na- 
tion treatment  which  has  presumably 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  trade  policy 
ever  since.  It  Is  this  legislation  which 
put  this  country  on  a  trade  policy  which 
led  directly  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  and  our  participation  in  the  Ken- 
nedy roimd  of  the  GATT  negotiations 
at  Geneva. 

This  Congress  has  seen  that  national 
policy  seriously  eroded.  The  Automo- 
tive Products  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  signed  and 
Implemented  last  year  Is  a  clear  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  expressed  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  was  a 
clear  violation  of  our  GATT  commit- 
ments which  required  the  United  States 
to  secure  waivers  from  the  other  GATT 
nations.  It  is  a  return  to  the  bilateral- 
ism which  characterized  trade  policy  In 
thepre-1934era. 


But  I  am  not  here  to  quarrel  now  over 
the  policy  of  that  agreement.  I  am  here 
only  to  state  that  such  a  major  departure 
from  past  policy  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  before,  not  after, 
commitments  are  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

That  agreement  raised  another  seri- 
ous question  for  the  legislative  branch. 
It  is  without  precedent  In  American  his- 
tory. Never  before  has  the  executive 
branch  changed  a  tariff  in  this  manner. 
I  strongly  feel  that  such  a  procedure 
dangerously  weakens  the  separate  legis- 
lative function  of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  question  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent discharges  his  responsibilities.  My 
point  is  that  Congress  must  be  equally 
diligent  in  exercising  its  own. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  al- 
ready requested  a  comprehensive  tariff 
Investigation  by  the  UJ3.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  provide  the  Senate  with  a  com- 
plete, objective  report  on  the  many 
valuation  problems  which  exist  In  the 
tariff  field.  The  Commission's  prelimi- 
nary report  is  due  no  later  than  June  30, 
1966,  with  the  final  report  requested  as 
st>on  as  practicable  thereafter,  but  no 
later  than  February  28.  1967,  Tlils  re- 
port will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Congress  In  judiciously  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people. 

The  President  now  has  broad  existing 
authority  to  negotiate  rate  reductions 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
In  view  of  this  congressional  action  au- 
thorizing the  tariff-cutting  negotiations 
at  Geneva,  the  entire  Kennedy  round 
should  be  conducted  within  the  author- 
ity of  that  legislation.  The  negotiations 
should  encompass  neither  reductions  in 
excess  of  50  percent  nor  chai^ges  in 
method  of  valuation  without  obtaining 
specific  legislative  authority  from  the 
Congress  in  advance. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  this  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  no  tariff  changes,  either  in  rates  or 
methods  of  valuation,  be  made  prior  to 
June  30,  1967,  except  In  accordance  with 
specific  legislative  authority  delegated 
by  Congress  In  advance. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  for  the 
Initiation  of  legislation  has  already 
waned.  Its  prerogative  to  consider  legis- 
lation must  therefore  be  the  more  vig- 
ilantly protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  remain  at  the 
desk  for  5  calendar  days  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  wlU  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  83)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  83 
Whereas  since  1934  Congress  has  delegated 
to  the  President,  authority  to  reduce  tariffs 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  international 
trade  through  the  application  of  the  most- 
favored-natlon  principle  but  haa  reserved  to 
Itself  the  establishment  of  limitations  wltbUi 
which  such  reductions  must  be  made,  and 
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Whereas  the  Trade-Kxpanaion  Act  of  19«2 
provides  broad  authority  for  multilateral  re- 
ciprocal tariff  reductions  on  a  moet-favored- 
natlon  basis,  and 

Wheres^.  the  Automotive  Products  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
a  bilateral  agreement  signed  January  16. 
1966,  violated  the  most-favored-natlon  prin- 
ciple enunciated  In  that  Act,  and 

Whereas  tariff  reductions  prescribed  under 
that  agreement  exceeded  the  tariff  reducing 
authority  delegated  by  Congress  in  that  Act. 
and 

Whereas  that  agreement  could  not  be  Im- 
plemented within  the  authority  granted  In 
that  Act.  but  had  to  be  submitted  for  Imple- 
mentation to  Congress  and  was  In  fact  sub- 
mitted as  a  (alt  accompli,  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
resolved  that  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission should  make  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  method  of  valuation  used 
by  the  United  States  and  Its  principal  trad- 
ing partners,  and  report  Its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  February  28. 
1»67:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  no  International  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  for  reducing  the 
amount  of  duty  assessed  on  any  Imported 
article  be  entered  Into  prior  to  June  30.  1967. 
except  in  accordance  with  legislative  author- 
ity delegated  by  Congress  prior  to  the  enter- 
ing Into  of  such  agreement  or  arrangement. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR  THE  PRINT- 
ING   OF    ADDITIONAL   COPIES   OF 
THE   •DIOEST  AND  ANALYSIS   OP 
THE  COLD  WAR  OI  BILL  (S.  9.  89TH 
CONG,  AS  ENACTED)" 
Mr    YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President. 
I  submit,  for  proper  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  printing  of  18.000 
additional   copies  of  a  committee  print 
enticed    IMgest  and  Analysis  of  the  Cold 
War  GI  Bill   (S    9,  89th  Cong.,  as  En- 
acted i  ." 

The  original  printing  of  this  document 
numbered  9,000.  and  Initial  distributions 
In  reply  to  requests  exhausted  this  print- 
ing within  2  weeks. 

The  law  Is  of  far-reaching  effect.  By 
1970.  there  will  be  nearly  6  million  per- 
sons who  will  have  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  period  of  the  cold  war.  and 
most  of  these  veterans  will  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  of  the  law.  For  these  rea- 
soru.  I  ask  that  additional  copies  of  the 
print  be  made  available  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  236)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  L.abor  and 
Public  Welfare  eighteen  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled  "Di- 
gest and  Analysis  of  the  Cold  War  OI  BUI 
(S.  9,  89th  Congrees,  as  Enacted)."  prepared 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
during    the    Eighty-ninth    Congress,    second 


of  the  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  130)  to 
establish  May  8-14.  1966.  as  NaU<«al 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimoxis  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewstif]  be  added  as 
R  cosporisor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  85)  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  right*  for  m«n  and 
women.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  <S.  3066)  to  amend 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  to 
prohibit  certain  fees  being  charged  In 
connection  with  projects  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  other  purposes, 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bill  and  con- 
current resolution: 

Authority  of  March  14,  1966: 

S.  3076.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act:  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Andesson.  Mr.  BAaTum.  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Beewstek.  Mr.  BtranicK,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Cablson,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Ch-dech,  B4r. 
CooPEK.  Mr  Eastland.  Mr.  Fonc,  Mr.  Fin- 
BEiCHT,  Mr.  Ha«t,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr.  Kochel. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  MACNtrsoN,  Mr. 
M^sriELD,  Mr.  McOee.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
lIclNTTBE.  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr.  Mu.leb,  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  Monronet.  Mr.  Montota,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGEE.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mt.  RiBicorF,  Mr.  Rtjs- 
8ELL  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Saltonstau,,  Mr. 
Spabkman,  and  Mr.  Tocnc  of  North  Dakota. 
Authority  of  March  9.  1966: 

S.  Con.  Res.  81.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  commending  past  and  pres- 
ent members  thereof:  Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Proxmise,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Bi4r.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Stmington,  said 
Mr.  Yarborouch. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  POR- 
EIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  Euinounce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  and  Bernard 
Zagorln.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  Director 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS         OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  AND  BILL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  name  of 
Senator  Mukphy  be  added  as  a  cosporvsor 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    RELATING 
TO  HOUSING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  annoimce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  on  April  19.  1966.  on  S.  2842.  S. 
2977,  S.  2978.  the  President's  1966  hous- 
ing proposals.  S.  2804  and  S.  2935  on 
mass  transportation.  S.  1915  on  Alaska 
housing  and  other  measures  pending  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  The  hearings, 
expected  to  last  2  weeks,  will  be  held  In 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  these 
measures  should  contact  Mrs.  Dixie  T. 
Lamb,  Housing  Subcommittee,  room 
5228,  New  Senate  OfQce  Building. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House : 

H.R.  1647.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  ot 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Oovemmem 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H.R.  10553.  An  act  to  preserve  the  benefiu 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Oroup  Life  Insurance  Act  o( 
1954.  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1969  for  congressional  employees 
receiving  certain  congressional  staff  fellow- 
ships. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

H  Jl.  969.  An  act  to  authorize  redetermina- 
tion under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  Annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annui- 
tants; 

H.R.  7526  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ban 
Antonio:  and 

H.R.  10722.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $10 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NEW  POLARIS  SUBMARINE 
•JAMES  K.  POLK " 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  35th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine,  the  ^5  S. 
James  K.  Polk,  has  successfully  com- 
pleted its  first  sea  trials. 

As  has  been  his  custom,  Vice  Adm  Hy- 
man  Rlckover  has  submitted  a  biography 
of  the  person  for  whom  this  submarine 
was  named. 

Apparently,  James  K.  Polk  did  not  re- 
ceive proper  recognition  in  history  for 
his  own  greatness  as  President. 

Let  me  say  that  if  this  submarine  turns 
out  to  be  nearly  as  good  a  submarine  as 
James  K.  Polk  was  a  President,  according 
to  this  biography,  then  we  will  have  s 
splendid  addiUon  to  our  nuclear  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  biography  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Bicow,  as  follows : 

VMS.  "Jameb  K.  Poljc," 
it  Sea.  North  Atlantic.  March  14,  1»€6. 

DiAB  Senator  Kxkmh:  We  have  just  suc- 
cMKfully  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our 
SJth  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U3B. 
Hme»  K.  Polk  was  built  by  the  Electric  Boat 
DlTlsion  of  the  General  Dynamics  Corp..  Qro- 
ton.  CXmn.  We  also  have  in  c^>eratlon  22 
tttsck-type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a 
total  of  57. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  Jamoa  K.  Polk 
(179S-1849),  ablest  President  between  Jack- 
no  and  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
rote  from  log  cabin  to  MThite  House.  Born 
in  North  Carolina,  the  eldest  of  10  children 
of  s  plain  farmer.  Polk  grew  to  manhood  In 
Duck  River,  Tenn..  a  rude  frontier  settlement 
OD  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  His  ances- 
tor* were  Scottish  Covenanters  who  migrated 
to  Ireland  early  in  the  17th  century  and  to 
America  a  hundred  years  later,  settling  first 
la  Maryland  and  later  moving  westward  In 
Ksrch  of  a  freer  and  better  life.  The  futvire 
President's  famUy  found  In  Tennessee  the 
hoped-for  Land  of  Promise  where  unremlt- 
ttiig  toll  was  all  that  was  needed  to  attain 
prosperity  and  an  honored  place  la  the  com- 
munity. Young  ?olk  worked  long  hours  on 
tb«  (arm  and,  since  there  were  no  schools, 
wu  taught  the  three  R's  by  his  parents.  He 
*u  good  at  mathematics  and  liked  to  read. 
When  he  reached  17,  bis  father  was  able  to 
pint  him  his  wish  for  an  education  leading 
to  «  professional  career. 

Though  never  in  robust  health,  Polk  was 
til  his  life  a  prodigious  worker.  He  accom- 
pliabed  much  because  be  had  enormous  drive 
iDd  great  talent  for  systematic  and  sustained 
Brental  labor.  It  took  him  but  S  years  of 
fonnal  Instruction  to  make  up  his  educa- 
Uooai  deficiencies.  At  20,  he  waa  admitted 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  with 
lophomore  standing,  graduating  with  first 
iwoors  In  mathematics  and  classics.  He  read 
Uw  and,  before  he  was  26,  had  become  one 
of  the  leading  jMiwtltloners  In  Columbia, 
Ttao..  as  well  as  a  promising  candidate  for 
public  office. 

After  one  term  in  the  State  legislature, 
be  entered  the  U.S.  House  of  Bepresenta- 
BTes  where  he  served  from  1826  to  1839,  the 
iMt  4  years  as  Speaker  and  leader  of  the 
Jick»onlan  forces.  Polk  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  remain  In  Congress  but  was  drafted 
It  his  party  to  run  for  Oovernor  of  Ten- 
"•■*«.   to   save    the    Stete    for   the    party. 

Bected  In  1889,  he  lost  In  1841  and  1843 

the  (Kiiy  setbacks  in  an  otherwise  uniformly 
•ucctssful  career.  In  those  days,  rival  can- 
llilatee  used  to  travel  the  country  together, 
patting  up  at  the  same  Inns,  often  sleeping 
In  the  same  bed,  taking  turns  addressing 
we  same  meetings  to  which  voters  flocked 
iroo  distant  parts,  as  much  for  entertaln- 
"Mnt  as  for  political  discussion.  Polk  ran 
■«  W«  record  as  Governor  He  had  given 
'>'»  Bute  an  excellent  administration, 
'*»Jed  It  from  near  bankruptcy,  and  Inl- 
"»*J  significant  refomu.  His  rival,  seml- 
"wrate  but  shrewd,  never  discussed  issues 
°«  took  pains  to  amuse  the  audience.  He 
•«.  It  seems,  chiefly  because  be  was  the 
■"wter  gtoryteller. 

Polk  was  being  considered  for  Vice  Presl- 

•Mt  When  the  Texas  and  Oregon  iMues  but»t 

Z°M  i^*  "^^try  causing  a  deadlock   that 

"^oe  broken  only  by  nominating  Polk  as 

•  Minpronuse  candidate  for  President.    The 

"^elecuon  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 

:^    the    Nation    had    ever    experienced. 

"«  ""sues   between   Democrats  and   Whigs 

«»  Sharply  drawn,  feeUngs  ran  high,  the 

r™*T  was  almost  evenly  divided.     Odd  as 

4,!!?",^ay-  the  candidates  for  the  Presl- 

~«T  Old  not  campaign   actively  since   It 

then  considered  unaewniy  to  give  the 


appearance  of  seeking  this  high  office.  Polk 
won  with  170  electoral  votee  to  106  for  Clay. 
Tbou^  at  48  be  was  the  youngest  President, 
he  waa  committed  to  a  more  ambitious, 
more  precisely  stated  administration  pro- 
gram than  any  of  bis  predeceasora.  All  of 
It  waa  carried  out  in  the  single  term  to 
which  he  had  limited  himself  voluntarily 
when  accepting  the  nomination  of  his  party. 
In  the  domestic  field,  Polk's  achievements 
proved  ephemeral,  but  his  views,  consistent- 
ly Jackaonlan.  still  have  historic  Interest. 
He  was  a  strict  constitutionalist  because  he 
was  certain  this  alone  could  preserve  the 
tJnlon.  He  opposed  the  protective  tariff  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  "unjust  to  tax  the  labor 
of  one  class  of  society  to  support  and  fatten 
another."  He  feared  that  Federal  funds  for 
internal  improvements  would  destroy  State 
sovereignty.  It  was  better  "to  live  as  free- 
men In  a  trackless  wlldernees  than  ride  as 
vassals  down  a  broad  highway."  He  wanted 
Federal  funds  kept  separate  from  the  pri- 
vate banking  system  to  prevent  their  being 
used  for  credit  expansion  and  cheap  money. 
The  Federal  Government,  he  thought, 
should  be  brought  back  to  "what  It  waa  m- 
tended  to  be,  a  plain  economical  govern- 
ment." In  the  foreign  field,  Polk's  success 
was  both  spectacular  and  of  enduring  Im- 
portance to  the  Nation.  An  ardent  exi>an- 
slonlst,  as  was  natural  given  his  pioneer 
background.  Polk  added  more  territory  to 
the  United  States  than  any  previous  Presi- 
dent except  Jefferson. 

He  settled  the  40-year-old  Northwest 
boundary  dispute  by  skillful  diplomacy  and 
admirable  nerve  In  face  of  a  possible  two- 
front  war.  Inducing  Britain  to  relinquish  her 
long-standing  demand  for  a  boundary  along 
the  Columbia  River,  which  would  have  coet 
us  the  State  of  Washington,  In  exchange  for 
al>andonment  of  our  claim  to  what  is  now 
British  Columbia.  On  the  basis  of  dlaoovery 
and  settlement,  this  was  the  moat  we  could 
Jiutlflably  ask  or,  for  that  matter,  realistic- 
ally hope  to  obtain  without  resorting  to  war. 
Our  Southwest  boundary  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  as  a  result  of  Polk's  able 
management  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
ensuing  peace  negotiations.  Mexico  was  gen- 
erously compensated  for  the  lo«s  of  Call- 
fomia  and  New  Mexico  though  not  of  Texas 
which  had  been  lost  10  years  earlier  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  Mexico  herself  had 
been  lost  to  Spain — by  a  succeasf  ul  indigen- 
ous revolt.  We  paid  Mexico  considerably 
more  i>er  acre  than  Napoleon  had  charged  us 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  In  1803.  When 
Polk  left  office,  the  United  States  stretched 
from  "sea  to  shliUng  sea." 

Polk  stood  out  among  leading  figures  of 
his  day  In  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  the 
national  interest,  uninfluenced  by  personal 
or  parochial  considerations,  yet  moet  19th 
century  historians  accused  him  of  precipi- 
tating the  Mexican-American  War  In  the 
Interest  of  slavery  expansion.  This  verdict 
has  since  been  reversed  In  consequence  of  the 
publication  early  In  this  century  of  relevant 
official  documents  from  the  archives  of  Texas, 
Mexico,  and  Great  Britain,  which  made  it 
possible  to  see  the  Issue  more  accurately. 
When  Polk  took  office,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  waa  already  an  accomplisted  fact. 
Having  warned  us  she  would  consider  this 
"equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war."  Mexico 
promptly  severed  diplomatic  relations.  Both 
sides  moved  troops  to  the  Mexlcan-T^xan 
border.  Unfortunately,  the  two  countrlee 
disagreed  as  to  whether  the  Rio  Grande  or 
the  Nueces  constituted  the  boundary.  It  was 
In  the  disputed  territory  between  these  rivers 
that  hostilities  broke  out  spontaneously  and 
a  war  that  neither  country  really  wanted 
began. 

That  Polk  waa  able  to  execute  his  entire 
domestic  and  foreign  program  la  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  he  was  neither  a  charis- 
matic leader  identified  with  some  great  pop- 


lUar  movement,  nor  a  politician  adept  at 
nuuilpulatlng  people  and  events.  How  he  waa 
able  to  resolve  the  great  Issues  pressing  upon 
him  can  best  be  understood  by  reading  the 
diary  he  kept  while  in  office. 

The  President  emergea  from  Its  pages  an 
able  and  aatute  administrator  who  ap- 
proached every  problem  with  a  logical  mind 
and  a  keen  senae  of  poUUcal  reallUes.  who 
gained  his  objectives  by  stating  them  with 
precision  and  Justifying  them  with  well-rea- 
soned argument.  One  cannot  but  feel  that 
he  understood  the  issues  he  dealt  with  better 
than  most  of  his  experts,  whether  they  In- 
volved war  strategy,  military  supply,  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  or  how  to  get  congres- 
sional approval  for  his  measures  when  the 
nominally  dominant  Democrats  were  so  rent 
by  faction  that  every  executive  request  was 
attacked  by  at  least  one  element  In  his  party, 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the  Whigs. 

Written  for  personal  use,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  official  happenings  crowding  his  over- 
fuU  days,  the  diary  gives  an  Intimate  glimpse 
Into  the  executive  office  dtiring  a  transitional 
period  in  our  history;  a  time  when,  as  a 
result  of  war,  technological  change,  and  the 
physical  growth  of  the  country,  certain  as- 
pects of  the  democratic  process,  certain  po- 
litical habits  had  become  outmoded,  but  the 
American  people  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
relinquish  them.  Take  the  fine  old  tradi- 
tion that  every  cltlaen  has  access  to  the 
President. 

It  had  become  an  intolerable  burden,  for 
the  business  of  the  Nation  waa  now  so  large 
it  demanded  all  a  President's  time  and  en- 
ergy. Polk  found  that  "no  President  who 
performs  his  duty  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously can  have  any  leisure."  He  rarely 
took  even  a  brief  vacation  and  often  had  to 
toll  far  Into  the  night  to  complete  official 
tasks  for  which  he  found  no  time  during 
the  day.  so  besieged  was  he  with  people  want- 
ing to  shake  his  hand  or  pay  their  respects, 
and  with  offlceseekers  and  patronage-solic- 
iting politicians  who,  as  he  wryly  put  It, 
seemed  to  feel  that  providing  Jobs  was  "the 
chief  end  of  government." 

Or  take  the  p>erslstence  of  divisive  geo- 
graphic and  ideological  Interests  which,  in 
Polk's  time,  tended  to  take  precedence  over 
the  national  Interest.  So  much  so  that 
politicians  in  all  sections  of  the  country  In- 
dulged In  the  mischief  of  threatening  to 
break  up  the  Union  whenever  national  ac- 
tion went  against  their  parochial  interests. 
The  well-publicized  quarrels  In  the  Senate, 
which  were  caused  by  intrusion  of  these 
divisive  factors  Into  every  foreign  policy 
issue,  were  a  serious  handicap  to  Polk  when 
he  was  engaged  In  difficult  negotiations  with 
Britain  over  Oregon,  or  sought  by  diplo- 
matic means  to  end  the  war  with  Mexico. 
The  American  people  and  their  leaders  had 
not  yet  accepted  the  maTim  we  now  take  for 
granted  that  "politics  end  at  the  water's 
edge." 

One  cannot  read  Polk's  diary  without 
warming  to  this  thoughtful  man  of  uncom- 
promising Integrity  whose  political  philos- 
ophy, as  he  once  said,  "was  not  of  yester- 
day," but  "formed  upon  mature  considera- 
tion," and  adhered  to  whether  it  was 
expedient  at  the  moment  or  not.  Having 
achieved  the  objectives  of  his  administration, 
he  refused  renomlnatlon  and  retired  to 
private  life.  He  died  3  months  after  leaving 
the  White  House. 
RespectftUly, 

H.  O.  RicKovn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  received  an  interesting  letter 
from  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  indi- 
cating that  the  nuclear  submarine  James 
K,  Polk  had  Just  completed  Its  first  sea 
trials.  This  Is  our  Nation's  35th  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine.    It  will  add  further 
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muscle  to  an  extraordinary  fleet  of  great 
importance  to  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  most  fascinating  part  of  the  let- 
ter, however,  did  not  concern  itself  with 
Lbe  power  and  intricacy  of  tliis  modern 
scientific  ntiracie.  Admiral  Rickover, 
instead,  outlined  the  fascinating  career 
of  the  ship's  namesake — President  JanMs 
K.  Polk.  To  me,  this  was  a  fitting  re- 
minder of  the  maxim  "all  our  past  ac- 
claims our  future."  For  President  Polk 
was  one  in  that  sreat  line  of  men  who 
added  to  our  natkuml  strength,  making 
it  possible  for  the  vessel  beiu°ing  his 
iiame  to  protect  our  present  and  our 
future. 


SHARP  DROP  IN  HODSINO 

STARTS.  RAW  MATERIAL  PRICE 
CATCH  UP— SUGGEST  CAUTION 
ON  TAX  HIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  President  seems 
to  be  stampeded  toward  a  hasty  and 
bit?  ta.x  increaae  by  the  Inflation  cries 
of   n»"wspapfr  "nervous  nelUes." 

I*,  n  av  ^e  necessary  for  the  President 
to  "a'."  ^'jch  a  recommendation  later 
In  the  year  But,  for  the  time  being,  the 
economic  signals  continue  to  be  highly 
auxed. 

Just  this  morning,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  housing  starts  fell 
to  a  3-year  low  last  month.  When  we 
recornize  that  January's  rate  of  housing 
starts  was  already  low,  and  that  Febru- 
ary skidded  by  a  flat  17  percent  below 
January,  we  can  gain  some  Idea  of  the 
clear  consequences  of  tight  money  on  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  combine  this 
with  the  recent  cancellation  of  10  bond 
Issues  by  municipalities,  and  the  de- 
ferral of  the  construction  for  which  the 
bonds  were  to  be  Issued,  we  can  see  that 
the  vital  construction  part  of  the  econ- 
omy— which  has  regularly  been  the  prime 
f^fj-.\on\ic  determinant  of  growth.  Jobs. 
aiid  sfprui-ai  expansion — is  anything  but 
InflH'.K  nary. 

Mr  President,  add  to  this  the  report 
of  last  week  that  business  is  not — I  re- 
peat not — increasing  its  accumulation  of 
inventories,  tliat  there  is  none  of  the 
usual  inventory  tioarding  psychology: 
consider  Uiat  plant  expansion  has  been 
so  sharp  and  dramatic  that  industry  is 
still  not  crowding  capacity:  recognize 
that  the  speedup  In  training  of  man- 
power and  upgrading  of  skills  Is  meet- 
ing the  skilled  manpower  bottleneck  re- 
markably wen  and  that  the  work  force 
continues  to  grow  at  a  relentiess  and 
huge  pace  every  week — do  this,  and  the 
specter  of  inflation  seems  less  sure  and 
certain 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  obligatlonal  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  drop  next 
year  may  signal  in  a  few  months  the  end 
of  wholesale  price  increases.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened  during  the  Korean 
war.  This  suggests  that  wholesale  prices 
are  now  at  or  near  their  peak,  not  poised 
fnr  a  big  breakthrough.  These  develop- 
ments all  Indicate  the  wisdom  of  Preel- 
dent  Johnson's  careful  and  tentative  ap- 
proach to  the  massive  dose  of  a  Mg  tax 
Increase. 


It  is  true  that  last  week  the  wholesale 
price  index  report  for  February  was  an- 
nounced as  seven-tenths  of  a  percent 
higher  in  that  single  month.  But  the 
Department  of  Lahor  also  disclosed  that 
from  mid-February  to  mid-March  there 
had  been  no  rise  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  Dr  Gardiner  Means  has 
taken  a  professional  and  perceptive  look 
at  the  nature  of  the  recent  price  per- 
formance, and  In  a  memorandum  he 
argues  ihaX  we  are  not  suffering  and  are 
unlikely  to  suffer  general  inflation.  Mr. 
Means  contends,  and  to  quote  him: 

The  prlc«  rise  haa  been  selective,  and  Just 
such  a  rise  as  could  be  expected  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  recorery  process.  It  sofrgeats 
that  demand  and  production  could  oontin'ue 
to  be  expanded  at  the  average  rate  of  the 
last  S  years  for  perhaps  another  year  or 
so  as  to  reduce  unemployment  by  another 
half  minion  or  more  without  generating 
general  price  Inflation. 

Mr.  Means  shows  that  the  index  of 
crude  industrial  materials  in  the  past  2 
years,  including  such  items  as  scrap  iron 
and  steel,  lead,  zinc,  and  natural  rubber 
rose  4 ',2  percent,  while  the  intermediate 
product  Index  rose  just  over  2  percent, 
and  tiie  wholesale  index  of  finished  con- 
sumer good-s — other  than  foods — rose 
only  about  1  percent. 

This  rise  in  the  so-called  raw  material 
prices  could  be  construed  as  catching 
up  with  the  general  price  level.  These 
prices  had  fallen  way  behind  the  general 
price  level.  The  catcliing  up  could  be 
called  not  inflation,  but  Mr.  Meaiis 
chooaes  to  call  it  refiation. 

This  may  be  little  comfort  for  the 
housewife  who  is  paying  more,  except 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonably 
sharp,  sure,  and  definite  limit  to  the 
catcliing  up  process. 

Because  food  is  so  sensitive  to  tiiis 
catching  up  process  in  farm  prices,  the 
rise  here  is  especially  revealing. 

Mr.  Mean.";  points  out  that  commodi- 
ties except  food  hare  risen  only  1  percent 
in  the  2  years  from  January  1 964  to  Jan- 
uary 1966  at  wholesale  and  retail:  but 
that  food  has  risen  8.1  percent  at  whole- 
sale in  this  2-year  [>eriod.  and  5  percent 
at  retail.  Services  have  gone  up  4.S  per- 
cent in  this  period. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  memorandum  by  Dr. 
Means  and  the  article  showing  the  sharp 
drop  In  housing  starts  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  toeing  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TNn.ATIOH   0«   RXTl-ATION 

(By  Oardloer  C  Means) 
At  the  recent  economic  rympoalum  cele- 
brating the  aoth  anniversary  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1940,  Inflation  was  a  constantly 
rectUTlog  theme.  There  w«a  strongly  ex- 
preaaed  opinion  that  inflation  waa  under 
way  and  that  we  were  faced  with  an  Im- 
mediate problem  of  a  trade-off  between  a 
further  reduction  In  unemployment  aocooa- 
panled  by  a  mild  though  poaalbty  accelerat- 
ing Inflation  and  a  oontlnuaooe  of  the  pres- 
ent torela  ot  employment  without  slgnlflcant 
Inflation. 

It  Is  the  purpoae  of  this  article  to  queatlon 
whether  we  have  yet  reached  the  potat  to 
which  this  tradc-oO  decision  applies.  Anal- 
}«ia  oC  recent  commodity  price  nKrreiaents 
Indicates  that,  in  essentials,  the  price  rise 


has  l>een  selective  and  iusX  such  a  rise  m 
could  be  expected  as  an  integral  part  of  Uw 
recovery  process,  further.  It  suggests  that 
demand  and  production  could  continue  to 
be  expandeid  at  the  average  rate  of  the  U« 
2  years  for  perhaps  another  year  so  u 
to  reduce  unemployment  by  another  bait 
million  or  more  without  g«ikerating  general 
price  Inflation. 

It  used  to  be  believed  that  all  Important 
price  movements  were  general  and  that 
therefore  any  Important  increase  In  the  prk* 
Index  was  probative  evidence  of  Inflation 
But  this  waa  before  the  structure  of  prica 
and  the  anatomy  of  recession  and  recOTei» 
were  well  understood. 

That  there  Is  a  structural  difference  among 
prices  is  now  well  recognized.  Most  farm 
prices  and  the  prices  of  niany  Industrial  raw 
materials  are  made  in  markets  In  which 
current  svipply  and  current  demand  art 
equated  by  changes  In  price.  Por  such  com- 
modities, prices  are  highly  flexible  and  vt 
sensitive  to  changes  in  demand. 

At  the  other  extreme,  most  Industrial 
ptrices  are  administered,  closely  related  to 
costs,  relatively  Inflexible  and  not  secsltiTe 
to  clianges  in  demand.  The  demand  for  steel 
can  drop  20  percent  with  no  significant  re- 
duction In  price  and  then  recover  20  per- 
cent with  no  significant  rise  In  price. 

Between  these  two  are  many  cases,  partic- 
ularly among  processed  foods  and  intenae- 
diate  industrial  materials,  in  which  a  flexible 
raw  material  price  dominates  the  price  of  a 
fabricated  product  and  maJua  the  price  of 
the  latter  intermediately  sensitive  to  chances 
in  demand. 

This  price  structure  provides  the  nontiil 
anatomy  of  price  adjustment  to  the  chain- 
ing demand  of  depreaskm  and  recovery. 
When  aggregate  demand  falls  off.  flexible 
market  prices  fall.  At  the  tamtt  time,  tbe 
InaenalUvlty  of  administered  prices  oonveru 
the  faU  in  aggregate  demat>d  into  a  reduetioa 
In  sales,  production,  and  employment.  Oon- 
versely,  in  a  normaJ  recovery,  the  expansion 
la  aggregate  demand  necessary  to  reduce  ua- 
employmetn  cun  be  expected  to  raise  flexible 
prices  and  increaae  employment  where  prices 
are  administered  and  inflexible. 

Since  the  rise  in  flexible  prices  Is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  process  of  redudng  ei- 
ceaelve  unemployment,  such  a  selecUve  hte 
is  often  called  reflaUon  In  contrast  to  infla- 
tion in  which  administered  prices  rise  sloo< 
with  market  prices.  The  price  rise  In  Uie 
First  World  War  and  that  after  the  Seocnd 
World  War  were  both  tme  inflattons  *lib 
flexible  and  administered  prices  rlai&g  about 
equally.  In  contrast,  the  price  rise  which 
occurred  in  the  recovery  from  tlie  great  de- 
preation  was  an  almost  perfect  r^aUoa  in 
which  flexible  prices  roee  and  administered 
prices  roae  Uttle. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  wholesale  price 
Index  to  see  how  much  of  the  3.0  percent 
price  rise  of  the  last  2  years  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  selective  reflation  and  how  much  » 
matter  of  Intlallon.  Almost  half  of  the  2- 
year  rise  In  the  Index,  and  two-thlrd»  of  the 
rlae  in  the  last  year,  are  accounted  for  by 
farm  products  and  processed  foods  even 
though  these  commodities  constitute  only  » 
quarter  of  the  index.  These  movemenU  wUI 
be  considered  after  examining  industrlsl 
prices.  Finished  producers'  machinery  and 
equipment  will  also  be  considered  separately 

The  remainder  of  the  items  in  the  whole- 
sale price  index,  constituting  two-thirds  of 
the  index,  can  be  grouped  into  (1)  ^rudt 
materials,  most  of  whose  prices  are  made  in 
the  market.  (2)  intermediate  products,  most 
of  whose  prices  are  administered  though  th*I 
may  reflect  in  some  degree  changes  la  r»» 
material  prtces.  and  (3)  flalahed  coMum** 
commodities  whose  prices  are  asortly  ad- 
mlnist-  1  and  relaUvely  UwensltlTe  w 
changes  in  demand. 
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T»»i-«  !• — yfhoUtalt  price  changet,  by  prod- 
uct group*.  January  I9t4  to  January  1966 

Percent 

Cnide  materials 4.6 

Intermediate  products 2.0 

Conaumer    nonfooda 1.0 

The  2 -year  rise  In  these  three  Indexes  is 
ihown  In  table  1.  As  can  be  seen,  the  rise 
in  this  main  part  of  the  wholesale  price  Index 
«M  an  almost  pure  reflation.  The  Index  of 
crude  Industrial  materials  which  Includes 
tuch  senstUve  items  as  scrap  Iron  and  steel, 
lead,  sine,  and  natural  rubber  roee  4Va  per- 
cent while  the  Intermediate  products  Index 
rose  just  over  3  percent  and  the  wholesale 
index  of  flnlahed  consumer  goods  (other 
than  foods)  roee  only  1  percent.  This  move- 
ment of  prices  with  flexible  prices  rotating 
upward  in  relation  to  the  least  flexible  ad- 
ministered prices  and  intermediate  prices  in 
in  intermediate  fashion  Is  the  characteristic 
of  reflation. 

Even  the  1 -percent  rise  in  the  index  of 
finished  consumer  commodities  is  consistent 
with  reflation.  Around  22  percent  of  the 
Itenu  In  this  Index  declined  In  the  last  2 
years.  20  percent  were  stable  and  68  percent 
po«e  A  few  of  the  latter  were  sensitive  in 
price  such  as  standard  textile  Items;  others, 
though  administered,  were  Influenced  by  the 
rtie  In  Intermediate  product  prices  and  still 
others  reflected  the  normal  divergence  of  be- 
bsTlor  which  even  in  a  stable  economy  would 
csuM  some  prices  to  rlae  and  others  to  fall. 
Tlie  rise  of  the  latter  would  offset  the  fall  of 
other  items  while  the  reflation  effect  on  the 
remainder  would  give  a  small  Increase  to  the 
Index  as  a  whole. 

The  reflation  effect  is  even  more  striking- 
ly brought  out  by  comparing  the  behavior  of 
three  wholesale  price  indexes  charted  by  the 
ftderai  Reserve  Board.  One  index  reflects 
the  movement  of  sensitive  crude  and  inter- 
mediate Industrial  products.  The  second  re- 
flects the  movement  of  Insensitive  crude  and 
Intermediate  industrial  products  and  the 
third  represents  flnished  consumer  products 
other  than  foods.  These  indexes  are  repro- 
duced In  chart  n  from  1957  to  January  1666 
iod  cover  the  same  commodities  that  are 
represented  in  Uble  1  though  the  crude  and 
intermediate  products  are  grouped  different- 
ly They  represent  two-thirds  of  the  whole- 
»le  price  index.  Chart  n  (not  printed  in 
MootD)  also  contains  the  index  for  flnlahed 
producers'  equipment  and  two  Indexes  for 
loods  which  win  be  considered  later. 

The  contrast  In  the  behavior  of  the  two 
mdustrlal  Indexes  Is  striking.  The  sensitive 
mdex  tends  to  follow  the  fluctuations  in 
ia^f"  activity,  down  with  the  recession  of 
t?.  IX!;  "P  "^^^  recovery,  down  again  with 
»*  IMO  recession,  and  up  In  the  recovery  to 
"•present.  Also  since  1960,  it  mirrors  even 
w*»  closely  the  fluctuation  in  unemploy- 
"wt.  Unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted) 
Mcuned  by  a  million  just  following  a  rise  in 
M«  seiisiuve  index.  Then  both  remained 
rwtlTely  unchanged  untU  the  latter  part  o* 
tMmK.^  *  '^"^  ****  sensitive  Index  has 
d^.^  steadily  as  imemployment  steadily 
aecuned.  By  January  19M,  the  sensitive  in- 
«>  "M  8  percent  higher  than  in  January 
■wi^  But  after  this  rise  It  was  at  just  about 
^*»me  level  as  at  the  beginning  of  1960  and 
•^  than  at  the  beginning  of  1967 
^thu  same  period  the  index  for  other 
^^«trtal  matertate,  moeUy  with  admims- 
l«67  ^u'^^:.  ''*^°*«1  'ery  Uttle  change  after 
to  «,»,  °°*  KO  down  with  recessions  o*- 

It  »L     '■eco'ery      Indeed.  In  January  1966 

^^J«7  isei.  These  two  Indexes  beautifully 
■I^rr.i!!l*'^*'^*™y  °^  recession  and  recovery. 
««on  .^  Jv*  dlfferenual  deflaUon  of  re- 
"^on  and  the  reflaUon  of  recovery. 

10- (.T^f",  °^  flnl*»»«xl  consumea-  commod- 

•Uble  Si'f :;  °f  '"«»■>  *^  »>«"»  •'•'^  »o" 

W»J  V.^-  .  *  li^naltlve  Index  for  Indus- 

°»t«rtals.     In  the  last  6  years  it  has 
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varied  within  a  range  of  lees  than  1  percent 
from  Its  average  level.  In  January  1966  It 
was  only  0.7  percent  above  Its  level  of  6  years 
before.  This  U  a  remarkable  degree  of 
stability. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  industrial  segment  of 
the  economy  is  concerned  the  relevant  whole- 
sale price  indexes  show  no  indication  of  in- 
flation. Nor  do  the  indexes  show  any  evi- 
dence of  an  acceleration  in  the  reflatlonary 
price  rise  In  recent  months.  The  reflation 
In  sensitive  Industrial  prices  has  mostly  oc- 
curred In  the  last  2  years  during  which  the 
major  reduction  in  unemployment  took  place 
and  the  index  shows  no  recent  acceleration. 
The  reflation  in  the  Insensitive  groups  has 
lagged  and  up  to  January  had  been  going  on 
for  only  about  a  year  but  again  the  published 
Indexes  for  the  last  3  or  4  months  have  seen 
no  acceleration.  Thus  according  to  these 
indexes,  the  rise  In  wholesale  prices  for  this 
large  segment  of  the  economy  has  been  a 
pure  reflation. 

Of  course,  one  can  question  the  reliability 
of  these  Indexes.  It  is  well  recognized  that 
Indexes  of  administered  prices  are  less  reli- 
able as  indexes  of  actual  transaction  prices 
than  the  senslUve  Index.  For  example,  when 
the  demand  for  steel  Is  low  there  is  likely 
to  be  more  freight  absorption  and  other 
fringe  benefits  than  when  the  demand  is 
high.  Also,  while  the  BLS  index  reflects 
changes  In  standard  discounts  from  book 
prices,  it  certainly  misses  special  discounts 
which  are  likely  to  be  more  frequent  at  low 
levels  of  demand  than  at  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Improvement  In  products, 
particularly  the  more  complex  constimer 
commodities,  are  difficult  to  take  Into  ac- 
count In  the  price  Indexes  and.  In  a  period 
of  rising  prices,  the  Improvement  In  products 
tends  to  offset  the  inability  to  take  Into 
account  the  shrinkage  in  special  discounts 
as  demand  Increases.  The  price  Indexes  thus 
appear  sufHclently  reliable  to  validate  their 
evidence  of  reflation  and  the  absence  of 
inflation. 

This  brings  us  to  farm  and  food  prices. 
Here  it  is  useful  to  use  two  indexes,  one  for 
crops  and  their  products  and  a  second  for 
livestock  and  livestock  products.  Both  are 
given  at  the  bottom  of  chart  n. 

The  crop  price  Index  shows  the  general 
trend  of  increase  that  Is  to  be  expected  of 
flexible  prices  as  aggregate  demand  increases 
toward  full  employment.  By  January  1966, 
this  Index  was  7  percent  higher  than  In 
January  1961.  This  compares  with  the  8- 
percent  rise  from  January  1961  in  the  index 
of  sensitive  Industrial  materials.  But 
weather  and  seasonal  conditions  make  for 
such  variation  In  farm  and  food  prices  that 
no  clear  short-run  pattern  of  the  price  effect 
of  increasing  demand  Is  evident.  What  one 
can  aay  is  that  the  rise  In  the  6-year  period 
of  recovery  Is  quite  consistent  with  the  re- 
flation of   sensitive  priced   commodities. 

The  behavior  of  the  index  for  livestock  and 
products  U  spectacularly  different.  lu  re- 
cent behavior  U  dominated  by  movemenU 
in  the  price  of  meat  which  are  in  turn  dom- 
inated in  this  period  by  the  hog  cycle  In 
which  farmers  flrst  over-produce  hogs  and 
drUe  down  hog  and  meat  prices  and  then 
under-produce  because  of  the  low  prices  and 
force  up  hog  prices  to  repeat  the  cycle.  In 
1963  and  1964,  hog  production  was  high  with 
resultant  low  prices.  The  low  prices  dis- 
couraged producOon  to  such  an  extent  that 
hog  deliveries  to  maket  dropped  nearly  23 
percent  In  1965  and  in  the  last  year  the  rise 
In  meat  prices  carried  the  livestock  and 
products  Index  up  by  20  percent. 

To  some  extent  the  high  level  of  the  index 
In  January  1966  must  reflect  the  recovery 
Increaae  In  demand.  But  the  spectacular 
rlae  of  the  last  year  is  not  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  Increased  demand  but  the  scarcity  in 
supply  due  to  the  hog  cycle  and  lt«  effect  on 
all  meat  products.    This  abnormality  in  sup- 


ply Is  so  great  that  It  obscures  the  effect  of  re- 
fUtlon.  What  la  clear  is  that  the  recent  rise 
In  this  index  is  not  the  product  of  a  great 
increaae  in  demand  but  a  great  shrinkage  In 
supply  and  therefore  unrelated  to  Inflation. 
At  a  Uter  stage  In  the  hog  cycle,  meat  prices 
should  decline 

One  final  group  of  Items  In  the  wholesale 
price  Index  remains  to  be  considered  pro- 
ducers' finished  equipment.  This  group  is 
made  up  of  machinery  and  equipment  used 
In  further  production.  The  price  index  for 
such  producer  equipment  Is  given  the  mldcUe 
panel  of  chart  U  (not  printed  In  the  Rrc- 
ORD)  and  shows  a  rUe  of  approximately  3 
percent  In  the  last  2  years. 

This  rise  Is  difficult  to  Interpret  because 
of  the  constant  improvement  In  the  design 
and  quaUty  of  equipment  and  the  dUBculty 
of  refiectlng  this  Improvement  in  the  price 
Index.  Much  of  the  equipment  Included  In 
the  index  is  sold  at  administered  prices  and 
most  of  the  high  fluctuaUons  In  the  demand 
are  met  by  lower  or  higher  rates  of  produc- 
tion and  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of 
delivery  time  rather  than  by  price  fluctua- 
Uons. It  is  quite  possible  that  a  price  index 
corrected  for  quality  (and  for  special  dis- 
counts) would  show  a  decline  in  the  re- 
covery period  as  a  whole  and  no  slgnlflcant 
rise  In  the  last  2  years.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  of  Inflation  In  the  main  part  of  the 
price  index,  the  rise  In  the  Index  for  this 
group  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  infla- 
tion. 

The  conclusion  seems  Justlfled  that  the 
recent  rise  In  the  wholesale  price  Index  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  process  of  reducing  un- 
employment. It  represenu  selecUve  reflaUon 
not  inflation. 

Is  this  conclusion  supported  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  Consumer  Price  Index?  This 
Index  has  risen  3.4  percent  In  the  last  2  years 
But  If  we  look  back  of  this  index  the  be- 
havior of  commodities  at  retaU  parallels 
their  behavior  at  wholesale  as  Is  indicated 
In  table  2. 

T&BLx  a 
(In  peroeat) 


Consumer  goods 


Commodities  except  fbod . 

Food 

Services I'" 


Price  cbanse.  January 
lOM-January  1986 


~.^"*.-  *'»i?'*«'«    prices.    Federal    Reserve    Board; 
retail  prices,  Bureau  of  Lalw  Statistics. 


The  index  for  commodities  other  than  food 
has  gone  up  lltUe  and  that  for  foods  by  a 
considerable  amount  though  not  as  much  as 
at  wholesale.  "Hie  actual  flguree  for  con- 
aimier  commodities  are  somewhat  distorted 
by  the  successive  reductions  In  speclflc  ex- 
cise taxes.  For  example,  the  tax  reductions 
which  went  Into  effect  January  1.  I966.  re- 
duced the  consumer  Index  by  0.1  percentage 
point.  However,  adjustment  for  the  tax  re- 
ductions would  stlU  leave  the  Increases  In 
consumer  conunodltles  at  retail  very  much 
what  one  would  expect  In  the  light  of  the 
reflation  in  wholesale  prices  plus  the  effect  of 
the  hog  cycle  on  meats. 

Only  m  the  case  of  services  does  the  rise  In 
the  price  index.  4.8  percent  In  2  years,  ap- 
pear to  be  Inconsistent  with  reflation  But 
here  there  are  two  factors  which  in  combina- 
tion help  to  explain  the  rise  which  u  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  longer  run  trend. 

First  there  Is  the  fact  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  Increased  productivity  tend  to  be  less 
In  the  service  industries  than  in  manufac- 
turing or  raw  material  production.  And  sec- 
ond the  services  tend  to  require  a  high  labor 
Input  as  compared  with  commodity  produc- 
tion.    Barberlng   has   yet   to   be   automated 
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and  most  of  tbe  charge  for  a  haircut  U  labor 
Income  to  the  barber  tf  vage  rates  generally 
go  up  3^  percent  a  year  to  reflect  a  national 
Increase  In  productivity  and  twrbers  are  al- 
ready AS  elBclent  as  their  Job  allows,  the  price 
for  a  haircut  should  appropriately  go  up  by 
about  the  same  amount. 

How  much  of  the  rise  in  the  Index  for 
consumer  services  arises  from  the  hl|(h  labor 
content  and  the  low  opportunities  for  In- 
creased productivity  Is  difficult  to  determine 
but  It  mu5t  be  considerable.  Indeed,  It 
seems  likely  that  If  the  Indexes  for  com- 
modities at  both  wholesale  and  retail  were 
kept  stable  at  high  employment,  the  Con- 
Eumer  I*rlce  Index  would  continue  to  rise  be- 
cause of  a  rising  Index  of  services.  In  any 
case,  the  rising  Index  of  services  does  not 
st^lflcantly  conflict  with  the  concltislon  that 
the  rise  tn  both  wholesale  and  consumer 
price  Indexes  Is  not  primarily  a  matter  of 
Inflation. 

What  of  the  future?  Can  aggregate  de- 
mand be  expanded  further  without  generat- 
ing Inflation?  To  answer  this  question  we 
have  to  understand  more  clearly  why  indus- 
try has  reacted  to  the  general  Increase  In 
demand  by  selective  reflation  rather  than  by 
a  general  rise  In  wholesale  prices.  Again 
leaving  food  for  later  discussion,  how  can  It 
be  that  tbe  prices  of  finished  consumer  goods 
at  wholesale  have  risen  so  Uttle?  Raw  mate- 
rials have  gone  up  tn  price,  the  productivity 
of  newly  recruited  workers  is  likely  to  be  low. 
particularly  because  of  lack  of  experience 
and  the  cost  of  training,  plants  with  high  op- 
erating costs  have  had  to  be  brought  Into 
production  as  demand  Increased,  the  cost  of 
overcoming  bottlenecks  has  presumably  t)e- 
come  more  Important  and  In  other  ways  op- 
erating costs  have  risen.  Have  there  been 
otber  factors  which  have  offset  these  cost 
increases  and  kept  total  costs  stable? 

So  far  as  labor  costs  are  concerned,  there 
are  two  major  factors  which  explain  why 
labor  costs  have  not  farced  general  price 
Increases. 

The  first  Is  the  gradualness  In  the  rise  In 
wage  rates  In  the  last  S  years,  average 
money  wage  rates  for  production  workers  In 
manufacturing  have  risen  at  the  rate  of  2.9 
petxseQt  a  year,  slightly  less  than  the  average 
increase  In  productivity.  Even  when  In- 
creases In  fringe  benefits  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count, the  average  cost  of  labor  per  hour 
cannot  have  risen  significantly  faster  than 
producUvlty  Also,  there  is  no  sign  of  ac- 
celeration in  the  rate  of  wage  liM:re«ae  la 
manufacturing.  Prom  January  1005  to  Jan- 
uary 1964,  wage  rates  rose  3  1  percent.  Just 
about  the  average  for  the  5- year  period. 
Thus,  wage  rate  Increases  have  put  no  gen- 
eral pressure  on  prices. 

The  second  mator  factor  giving  stability 
to  labor  cosu  is  the  affect  of  overhead  labor 
on  the  labor  cost  per  unit  ot  output.  A  aig- 
niflcant  part  of  the  labor  amploy«d  la  Indus- 
try is  overhead  labor  which  does  not  Increase 
In  proportion  to  Increases  La  the  rate  of 
operation. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  wbite-ooUar 
workers.  Whether  a  company  works  at  80 
peroeat  of  capacity  or  00  peraeat.  the  office 
force  is  not  Ukely  to  increase  In  anything  like 
the  saoM  proportion.  Even  for  blue-coUar 
workers,  wMay  are  engaged  in  malntenanoe 
work  and  other  actlvlUas  which  go  oo  at 
essentially  the  same  pace  whether  a  plant  la 
operating  at  80  or  M  percent  of  capacity.  As 
this  overhead  labor  is  spread  over  a  larger 
volume  of  product,  the  overhead  labor  co«t 
per  unit  of  output  goes  down.  This  tends  to 
offset  the  lower  productivity  of  tlve  addidoaal 
workers  necaaaary  to  operate  at  a  hlgber 
rate. 

TIMM  two  factors  have  resulted  In  great 
stability  In  the  average  labor  ooat  per  unit 
ot  output  in  manufacturing.  Acoorttti^  to  a 
recent  BL8  study,  the  average  cost  per  unit  ot 
manafacturtng  output   declined    13   percent 


from  1941  to  1964  and  preliminary  flg\ires 
suggest  that  the  average  cost  was  about  the 
same  tn  1906  as  in  1994.  And  since  the  rise 
In  wage  rates  has  shown  no  tendency  to  ac- 
celerate. It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  there  has 
been  any  Increase  In  average  labor  ooet  per 
unit  in  the  last  2  years  to  generate  a  general 
price  Increase. 

This  leaves  material  costs  and  general  over- 
head to  be  considered.  Material  costs  per 
unit  of  output  clearly  rose.  But  the  non- 
labor  overhead  cost  per  unit  of  output  must 
have  declined.  Such  Items  sis  depredation 
and  real  estate  taxes  do  not  go  up  because  a 
plant  Is  operated  at  90  rather  than  80  percent 
of  capacity.  As  a  result  these  costs  per  unit 
of  output  go  down  as  a  higher  rate  for  opera- 
tion spreads  these  costs  over  a  larger  volume. 
In  the  case  of  nonfood  manufacture,  this  re- 
duction In  unit  overhead  costs  must  have 
just  about  offset  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  crude 
materials  and  components  so  that  here  again 
there  was  no  significant  general  pressure  on 
prices.  Only  in  the  case  of  foods  did  the  in- 
creases In  the  flexible-priced  farm  products 
put  slgniflcant  pressure  on  the  prices  of  fin- 
ished consumer  goods  both  at  the  wholesale 
and  retail  levels. 

The  conclusion  that  there  was  no  general 
upward  cost  pressure  on  the  prices  of  fln- 
Ished  consumer  commodities  other  than  food 
Is  given  support  by  figures  on  manufacturing 
profits.  According  to  a  recent  McOraw-Hlll 
sampling  study,  corporate  profits  Increased 
more  than  sales  during  the  last  year  so  that 
profit  margins  per  dollar  of  sales  must  have 
Increaaed.  This  may  account  for  all  or  most 
of  the  small  rise  In  finished  consumer  com- 
□kodltles  (Other  than  foods)  and  siiggests 
that,  on  the  average,  total  costs  per  unit  of 
output  remained  fairly  constant,  though,  of 
course,  for  some  consumer  commodities  costs 
and  prices  rose,  and  fell  for  others. 

Here  then  we  have  a  clear  explanation  of 
why  the  great  Increase  in  aggregate  demand 
In  the  last  few  years  has  brought  about  no 
Inflation  but  only  a  selective  reflation  In 
prices  conunensurate  with  the  Increase  In 
employment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  really  crucial  ques- 
tion. Can  aggregate  demand  be  Increased  fur- 
ther and  unemployment  be  further  reduced 
before  shifting  to  a  stabilizing  policy  needed 
to  avoid  general  Inflation?  BInce  there  has 
so  far  been  no  price  evidence  of  general  In- 
flation, It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
until  clear  evidence  does  appear.  If  a  steady 
rate  of  expaiislon  In  demand  could  be  n^aln- 
tained,  there  could  be  continued  price  refla- 
tion and  further  reduction  In  unemployment. 
The  Index  of  farm  crops  and  products  could 
be  expected  to  inch  up  somewhat  while  that 
for  farm  animals  and  products  would  prob- 
ably decline  as  Increased  hog  production 
brought  down  meat  prices.  Some  further 
rise  In  Industrial  raw  materials  could  also 
be  expected  but  total  manufacturing  costs 
per  unit  of  output  could  on  the  average  be 
expected  to  continue  relatively  stable  unless 
labor  broke  sharply  away  from  the  general 
guideline  policy  or  the  bottlenecks  created 
by  a  high  rate  of  Industrial  operation  pro- 
duced substantial  cost  Increases.  Likewise, 
with  tndiistrlal  costs  per  unit  remaining 
stable,  unless  management  used  Its  market 
power  to  widen  profit  margins  per  unit,  the 
price  Index  of  finished  consumer  commodi- 
ties other  than  foods  should  remain  stable 
both  at  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  levels 

TWs  means  that  the  real  threat  at  Inflation 
comes  from  two  main  sources,  ( 1 )  a  break- 
away from  the  guidelines  by  either  labor  or 
management,  and  (2)  the  high  costs  of 
bottlenecks. 

The  maintenance  of  the  guidelines  for  both 
wages  and  prices,  say  for  another  year,  should 
not  be  too  difficult.  Labors  Interest  In  high 
emjrfoyment  la  so  great  that  the  real  problem 
la  to  establish  a  guideline  rate  of  Increase  In 
wage  rates  that  is  Ulr  and  equitable.    For 


management,  the  interest  In  avoiding  in- 
flatloo  and  recession  Is  Important,  and  k. 
sponsible  management  shouM  see  that  Its 
longruB  interest  is  tn  adhering  to  the  guide- 
lines. If  profit  margins  are  not  increased 
there  will  still  bs  LDcreaae  la  profiu  as  the 
rate  of  o|>eratlon  Is  inereaaed  somewhat 
further. 

The  more  serious  problem  Is  that  of  bottle- 
necks. According  to  Business  Week,  manu- 
facturing In  January  1966  was  operating,  on 
the  average,  at  89.5  percent  of  rated  capacity, 
up  from  83  percent  of  capacity  at  the  end  of 
1961  and  85  percent  of  capacity  2  years  ago. 
Such  a  high  average  rate  meaiu  that  some 
industries  are  already  working  at  close  to  full 
capacity  or  even  over  rated  capacity  vUUe 
others  are  well  below  capacity.  In  the  lait 
year,  manufacturing  capacity  has  increased 
around  6  percent  and  on  the  basis  of  coa- 
structlon  now  underway  and  plans  already 
adopted,  capacity  is  expected  to  Increue 
another  7  percent  in  1966. 

Also  the  preferred  rate  of  operation  for 
particular  Industries  was  reported  as  aver- 
aging 92  percent  of  capacity.  If  the  expan- 
sions in  capacity  have  been  weU  plannsd. 
th-!y  should  rediice  or  eliminate  most  of  tbe 
bottlenecks  arl&lng  tiom  lack  of  manutac- 
tiirlng  capacity  even  when  aggregate  demiod 
Is  somewhat  ftirther  expanded,  and  allov 
a  higher  proportion  of  all  Industry  to  operate 
at  Its  preferred  rate. 

Industrial  raw  materials  constitute  a  sec- 
ond source  of  bottlenecks.  Their  responic  to 
higher  prices  is  slower  than,  say,  bogs  or 
farm  crops. 

Finally,  lack  of  skilled  workers  creatss 
difficulties.  It  takes  time  to  train  new  worlt- 
ers  or  upgrade  the  skills  of  workers  alraadx 
eniployed.  Likewise.  It  takes  time  to  break 
down  Jobs  so  that  parts  of  a  partlctilar  Job 
can  be  handled  by  leas  skilled  workers 

This  whole  problem  of  bottlenecks  con- 
stitutes a  major  challenge  to  Amo-lcao  In- 
dustry. In  the  past  It  has  shown  great  adapt- 
ability. The  superb  job  it  did  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  converting  from  war  to 
peacetime  production  shows  what  It  can  do 
If  progressive  managenoent  sets  out  to  deal 
with  the  bdltlenecks  arising  from  a  higher 
rate  of  employment  without  inflation,  Umm 
Is  little  reaaon  to  think  this  oould  not  be 
done.  r 

With  substantial  adherence  to  the  gutde- 
Unes  and  a  will  to  .break  bottlenecks  without 
inflation,  reflation  could  probably  be  eoo- 
tlnued  for  another  year  without  Inflstloa. 
reducing  the  official  unemptoyment  figure  to 
sotxiewhat  less  than  3.5  mllUoa,  or  around  1 
percent  of  the  labor  force. 

At  some  point,  the  shift  to  a  sUbllisliiC 
policy  wUi  be  necessary.  Ttkt  first  signs  of 
true  InAatloo  will  appear  In  the  moventect  of 
administered  prices,  particularly  those  of  fin- 
ished eoosumer  goods.  But  until  such  (Igm 
appear,  there  Is  no  necessity  of  making  * 
trade-off  decision  between  a  oomblnatioo  t< 
reduced  unemployment  accompanied  by  mlM 
Inflation  on  the  one  hand  and  an  existing 
level  of  unemployment  with  no  inflation  on 
the  other.  TTie  decision  does  not  have  to  be 
made  until  reflation  ceases  and  signs  of  In- 
flation appear.  Then.  If  unemployment  l» 
sufficiently  reduced,  say  below  8  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  the  decteton  should  prob- 
ably be  made  to  adopt  a  staWllrlng  policy 
without  Inflation.  Tto  stablltae  before  this 
point  Is  reached  Is  to  place  a  bnrden  on  the 
unemployed,  and  the  underemployed,  achieve 
a  lower  level  of  welfare  than  Is  possible  and 
prevent  the  extra  proflu  which  could  be 
made  at  a  higher  rate  oC  production. 

This  conclusion  does  not  mean  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  restraining  action  to  limit  the 
rate  of  growth  in  aggregate  demand.  In  the 
last  4  months,  fiscal,  monetary,  and  o^' 
pollctes  hare  accelerated  the  rate  of  growth 
In  demand  bo  that  it  has  exceeded  the  aver- 
age   rate    of    growth    of    the    last  3  ye"*- 
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Some  shift  in  policy  is  now  needed  to  limit 
the  rate  to  the  earlier  rate.  Also,  as  the 
turning  point  from  recovery  to  long  run 
p-owth  Is  more  closely  approached,  a  slow- 
ing up  In  the  rate  of  Increasing  demand 
Tould  be  required.  What  is  Important  is 
that  the  price  rise  shown  in  the  Indexes  has 
been  a  reflation,  not  Inflation,  that  the  re- 
flation is  not  yet  complete  and  that  with  due 
care  the  corner  to  stable  growth  can  be 
rounded  without  Inflation. 

BotTSINC      STAXTS      tn      PXBXCAXT      PB.L      TO      A 

3-YcAK  Low — DtTKABLX  GOODS  OsnEXS  Opt; 

iN-rLATioK-WaXT  Ck>vxxNMXNT  Economists 

WE3.COME    DROPS — Buhaess    DrcxT    Tight 

Monet 

Waskincton. — Housing  starts  In  February 
plunged  17  percent  from  January's  reduced 
rate  to  a  8-year  low.  and  new  factory  orders 
(or  durable  goods  declined  slightly  from  Jan- 
Qsry's  record,  the  Census  Bureau  said. 

Inflation  fears  reversed  the  usual  aaeeas- 
ments  of  such  developments,  and  Johnson 
tdjninlstratlon  economists  welcomed  the  re- 
ports, viewing  them  as  easing  the  piressure  for 
an  Income  tax  Increase  to  slow  the  surging 
eeonomy. 

But  the  housing  report  was  understand- 
ably unwelcome  to  the  National  Association 
ot  Home  Builders.  Association  analysts 
Warned  the  downturn  completely  on  the 
"tight  money"  situation  that  they  said  Is 
keeping  many  prospective  buyers  from  ob- 
taining mortgages.  Because  the  administra- 
tion fears  that  business'  extensive  f actory- 
hsflrtlng  plans  will  overtax  the  construction 
industry,  however,  the  analysts  don't  harbor 
Buch  hope  that  the  Government  wUl  do 
anything  to  shore  up  the  sagging  botising 
sector. 

Starts  in  February  were  down  to  a  season- 
*Uy  adjusted  annual  rate  of  1318,000  units, 
tbe  Census  Bureau  estimated,  the  lowest 
Hace  the  1,303.000  pace  of  January  1968.  The 
Utest  rate  was  11  percent  under  the  1.482,- 
OOO  of  February  last  year. 

TWO-Tk*«   HOUSING    DOWNTUEND 

While  starts  have  been  In  a  general  down- 
trend for  about  3  years,  the  slide  acceler- 
ated In  January  with  a  drop  of  about  12  per- 
cent to  a  1,584,000  rate.  InltiaUy,  the  Jan- 
oary  drop  was  estimated  at  an  even  steeper 
13  percent  to  1.537,000  at  an  annual  rate. 
But  the  December  rate  subsequently  was  re- 
»lsed  upward  slightly  to  l.loajOOO  from  the 
previous  estimate  of  1.763.000. 

The  sharpest  drops  in  February  took  place 
In  the  North  Central  region  and  In  the  North- 
«Mt,  with  a  somewhat  mll4er  one  In  the  West 
And  a  slight  Increase  In  the  South. 

The  pace  at  which  home  construction  pcr- 
■xlts  were  Issued  by  the  12.000  localities  re- 
quiring them  also  slumped  In  February, 
prompting  one  analyst  to  caU  the  starts  out- 
look for  the  next  few  months  "pretty  rotten." 
Atsseasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  1.145,- 
MO  units,  permit*  were  Issued  at  a  pace  9  per- 
<*nt  below  the  upward-revised  January  rate 
of  1,262.000  and  6  percent  below  the  1,224,000 
itvel  of  February  last  year.  The  steepest 
wclines  in  permits  were  also  tn  the  North- 
e»st  and  North  Central  areas,  with  alight 
^^opa  in  the  South  and  West. 

Permits  for  new  single  family  homes  na- 
"MaUy  were  Issued  at  a  644,000  armual  rate, 
^n  from  709,000  a  month  before  and  713,- 
uw)  a  year  before.  The  permit  rate  for  units 
»  urger  apartment  buUdlngs  to  house  five 
?l,™°f*  families  declined  to  432,000  from 
»*» .000  a  month  before  but  was  only  a  shade 
b«ow  the  433,000  of  a  year  before.  The  per- 
nut  i-ate  for  units  In  two-  to  four-famUy 
"Wldlnps  fell  to  69,000  from  82.000  In  Jan- 
"^  sad  from  78.000  In  February  1»«5, 

""CUNE    or    5    PERCENT    EXPECTBD    IK    TEAR 

*2?^' Sumlchrnst.  an  economist  for  the 
"«»«>«ll<Wr.  group,  said  the  outlook  oir- 
«ntly  u  for  a  decline  of  "at  least  6  percent" 
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la  starts  this  year  from  1965 's  total  of  1,503,- 
000.  As  recently  as  the  yearend,  he  said,  the 
association's  view  was  that  starts  would  hold 
level  this  year;  last  fall  the  forecast  was  for 
a  slight  increase  In  1966.  He  said  the  key 
problem  Is  that  higher  Interest  rates  and 
larger  downpayment  requirements  prevent 
many  would-be  new  home  buyers  from  ob- 
taining the  necessary  mortgages.  Either  in- 
ability to  muster  larger  amounts  of  cash  or 
handle  higher  monthly  payments  are  block- 
ing so  many  sales,  he  said,  that  builders  are 
cutting  back  their  own  plans.  Some  Gov- 
ernment men  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  forecasting  that  mortgage  money  would 
fall  about  6  percent  short  of  demand,  be 
said,  currently  think  the  short- fall  could 
be  as  much  as  T  to  10  percent. 

In  its  otber  repKirt,  the  Census  Bureau 
said  durable  goods  makers  In  February  re- 
ceived a  seasonally  adjiisted  »23.5  billion 
of  new  orders,  down  about  $300  million  *rom 
the  upward -revised  record  823.8  billion  of 
January.  Initially,  tbe  January  Inflow  was 
placed  at  823.6  billion. 

Declines  affected  most  major  Industry 
groups,  the  Bureau  said,  more  than  offsetting 
a  (400  million  spurt  In  primary  metals  orders 
to  84  billion.  New  orders  for  machinery 
dropped  by  8300  million  to  $6  6  bllMon  and 
those  for  transportation  equipment  were 
down  by  the  same  amount  to  86.4  billion. 
Orders  for  the  defense  products  category, 
including  aero^aoe.  ordnance  and  conununl- 
cations  equipment,  fell  by  $700  million  from 
the  month  before  to  $2.8  billion  in  February; 
they  were  nevertheless  $300  million  more 
than  December  and  $400  million  ahead  of 
February  last  year. 

DVJLABLX    GOODS    SHIPAUNTS 

Factory  shipments  of  durable  goods  were 
estimated  at  a  record  $22.0  billion,  up 
slightly  from  the  downward -revised  previous 
record  $22.5  billion  of  January.  ITie  January 
total  Initially  was  estimated  at  $22.7  bllUon. 
The  slight  gain  "reflected  a  moderate  in- 
crease tn  shipments  of  primary  metals,  while 
other  major  industry  groups  remained  near 
the  levels  set  in  January."  the  Bureau  said. 

Primary  metals  ahlpments  in  February 
were  $3.6  billion,  up  $100  million  from  the 
month  before.  Machinery  shipments  de- 
clined to  $6.4  blUlon,  and  transportation 
equipment  shipments  rose  about  $100  mil- 
lion to  $6.1  billion. 

The  backlog  of  orders,  watched  closely  for 
signs  of  bottlenecks,  didn't  rise  as  strongly 
as  tiie  month  before.  At  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed 864.7  billion  at  the  end  of  February, 
backlogs  were  up  8800  million  after  a  $13 
billion  gain  In  January.  The  latest  total 
was  89.6  billion  higher  than  that  a  year 
before. 

The  primary  metals  backlog  rose  by  $300 
million  from  the  month  before  to  86.1  bil- 
lion, and  the  transportation  goods  backlog 
rose  by  $300  million  to  $26.9  billion.  The  ma- 
chinery backlog,  which  spurted  by  $500  mil- 
lion during  January,  grew  only  8200  million 
further  to  820.8  MlUon  at  the  end  of  Peb- 
loiary. 


WEST  GERMAN  FIRM  TO  SUPPLY 
$150  J4ILLION  STEEL  PLANT  TO 
RED  CHINESE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  that  the  West 
German  Government  has  given  full 
backing  to  a  deal  between  a  West  Ger- 
man firm  and  Communist  China  to  sup- 
ply a  $150  fniUion  steel  plant  to  the  Red 
Chinese.  I  am  shocked  that  no  formal 
protest  has  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Reports  of  this  deal  were  published 
Thursday.  These  reports  related  that 
the    West    German    Government    has 


pledged  $87.5  million  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  deal  tiiat  involves  various  plants  for 
Red  China's  steel  Industry.  The  plants 
would  be  built  by  an  international  con- 
sortium headed  by  DEMAG  of  West  Ger- 
many and  reportedly  including  firms  In 
Prance.  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and 
Italy. 

Although  news  of  this  multimillion- 
dollar  deal  which  would  greatly  bolster 
Red  China's  steelmaldng  ability  and  thus 
strengthen  its  warmalung  capability  was 
widely  published  5  days  ago.  no  formal 
protest  has  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  heard  from  our  State  De- 
partment that  much  of  our  trouble  in 
Vietnam  is  due  to  the  Red  Chinese. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aimed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly by  our  military  leaders  that  the 
bulk  of  the  war  materiel  going  to  the 
Vletcong  to  kill  American  fighUng  men 
is  supplied  by  Communist  China.  More 
than  2,000  Americans  have  died  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Yet,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion it  cannot  approve,  disapprove,  en- 
courage, or  discourage  the  Red  Chiiie.se 
steel  deal.  Why  cannot  our  State  Depart- 
ment raise  its  voice  to  reflect  American 
disapproval  of  a  deal  that  can  endanger 
American  lives? 

Even  a  leading  West  German  news- 
paper, De  Velt,  suggests  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  whose  sons  are  fighting  Red 
Chinese-supplied  Communiflts  in  Viet- 
nam, are  being  sabotaged. 

This  steel  deal,  coupled  with  shipments 
of  other  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  on 
British  and  other  free  world  ships,  raises 
serious  doubts  on  the  validity  of  our  mu- 
tual defense  agreements  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  It  also  fans  the  fires  of  re- 
sentment by  the  American  people  against 
American  foreign  aid  which  eventually 
can  be  turned  into  aid  for  America's 
enemies. 

As  I  have  noted  before,  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1985,  44  ships  flying  allied 
flags  delivered  supply  cargoes  to  the 
enemy  in  North  Vietnam.  Thirty -five 
of  these  44  ships  were  British. 

Nearly  a  million  of  our  American 
yoting  men  are  now  on  duty  In  31  na- 
tions, many  having  been  drafted  for  this 
purpose.  A  quarter  million  of  them  are 
in  West  Germany  protecting  her  t)orders 
against  Communist  invasion.  Iliey  are 
at  these  far-flung  posts  to  defend  the 
free  world. 

We  have  given  $125  billion  In  foreign 
aid  since  World  War  U.  Of  this.  $50 
billion  has  gone  Into  building  prosperous 
economies  in  Western  Europe — more 
than  $5  billion  to  West  Germany  alone. 
Britain,  long  an  American  ally,  has  been 
given  $9.4  billion  in  U.S.  aid,  including 
a  $3.7  billion  British  loan  on  which  the 
British  have  paid  neither  principal  nor 
interesK  for  2  years. 

If  our  allies  would  not  supply  troops 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  Americans  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  can  at  least  expect 
them  to  refrain  frcrni  aiding  the  enemy. 

And  most  certainly  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  our  Government  to  speak  out 
loud  and  clear  against  deals  by  allied 
governments,  which  deals  are  undermin- 
ing our   war  cAorts  in   Vietnam. 
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I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 

prlnt-e<i  In  the  R*oou>  an  editorial  from 
the  Newport  News.  Va..  Daily  Press,  en- 
titled "A  Steel  Mill  for  Communist 
China  •• 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.<i    rderpd  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d, 

•,    --vy:    Mill   ro«   Commttnist   Chd«a 

A  -s-  >»rmany  ha«  in  recent  year«  been 
one  of  Uie  United  State*'  most  reliable  alllea. 
which  makea  the  more  disturbing  the  decl- 
•lon  of  the  Bonn  cabinet  to  approve  a 
Prench-Oerman  deal  to  build  a  $180  mil- 
lion iteel  complex  for  Communist  China. 

American  olBclala  were  well  aware  of  the 
project  before  It  waa  announced  this  week, 
and  reminded  the  We«t  German  Oovernment 
that  the  United  States  prohibits  trading  with 
Red  China  and  obvioualy  would  prefer  Its 
friends  do  likewise. 

But  the  Oovernment  that  has  t>een  pro- 
tected and  was  put  on  the  ro«id  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery  from  World  War  n  by  the 
United  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  pro- 
tests, thus  clearing  the  way  for  a  project 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  biggest 
boost  for  the  Pelplng  economy  ever  engi- 
neered in  the  West. 

This  will  be  a  Joint  I^ench-Weat  Oerman 
ventiire,  with  the  Oerman  share  of  the  cost 
running  to  about  •78  mllUon.  Of  co\irse 
there's  no  question  of  whether  President  de 
Oaulle  wUl  approve  partlclj>atlon  by  French 
Cxms;  for  some  time  he  has  t>een  ardently 
encouraging  business  and  Industrial  deals 
with  Communist  China. 

It  is  reported  that  some  British  Interests 
also  will  Join  in  this  arrangement,  which 
lamentably  is  hardly  surprising.  Just  about 
a.;  respf  ;;slble  ofllclals  in  the  free  world 
a.gr?e  :r.^:  Red  China  Is  the  most  dangerous 
threat  f  ill,  but  few  nations  are  prepared 
u>  help  cope  with  It. 

Oi.e  Oerman  newspaper.  Die  Welt  has  «• 
pressed  some  awareness  of  the  American  at- 
titude toward  the  steel  plant  deal.  In  an 
editorial,  it  stated  this  week: 

The  .\merican  soldiers  fighting  in  south- 
east Asia  consider  Communist  China  as  their 
main  enemy  behind  the  Vletcong  and  the 
soldiers  trota  North  Vietnam  •  •  •.  The 
V  •!■(!  9t«el  "  makes  them — and  with  them  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  public — think 
of   weap<jn.s   directed   against   them. 

Precisely  But  if  the  same  thotigbt  oc- 
c'xrrfd  t  ;>•  members  of  Chancellor  Lud- 
wU  Er.-,a.-';  s  government  who  decided  in 
Tfi  .:  ./  .-.piug  Pelptng  at  this  most  unpro- 
p'.t'.  .  .s  .-:  inent  In  history  they  dismissed  It 
.'rom  a.e;.-  minds  for  the  sake  of  economic 
ben eft M 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
.siiciate  n^.yself  with  everything  that  the 

'.'.;>t:ir  ►!.,-;". ed  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
;'ist  said 

Only  last  Saturday  morning  a  news- 
paperman of  the  local  press  In  my  State 
asked  me  what  my  reaction  to  the  steel 
deal  was. 

I  said  at  that  time: 

If  It  Is  morally  right  for  our  allies  to 
o  iiid  a  steel  plant  which  could  make  casings 
for  bombs,  missiles,  cannon,  guns,  and  bul- 
let4i.  then  our  policy  toward  Red  China  Is 
-*rong.  And.  If  our  policy  toward  Red  China 
■■i  right,  then  this  consortium  is  wrong. 

This  situation  presents  a  paradox 
•*hich  IS  Intolerable  We  have  hundreds 
of  inoosaiids  of  our  ooys  fighting  in  Vlet- 
nami  to  defend  American  freedom.  We 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  boys 
In  West  Germany  to  flght  off  commu- 
nism It  slrlkes  me  that  when  we  are 
committing  American  blood  and  wealth 


to  defend  the  security  of  their  nation, 
they  should  not  be  supplying  materiel 
which  can  be  used  against  our  twys  in 
Vietnam. 

This  steel  mill  will  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  steel  which  could  be  used  to 
manufacture  bombs,  missiles,  guns,  and 
bullets  to  be  used  against  American  boys. 
This  country  should  protest  It.  If  the 
administration  does  not  do  so,  then  I 
think  Congress  should  do  something 
about  it. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  making  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  standing  side  by 
side  on  tills  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirk  in  the  chair  I .  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia.  He  has  brought  a  needed  mes- 
sage to  this  body.  When  we  talk  about 
our  allies  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  we 
are  talking  about  paper  allies.  In  Pome 
cases  they  seem  to  be  neutral  on  the 
other  side. 

I  think  our  Government  should  speak 
out  on  the  matter  of  the  steel  mill  In  the 
type  of  language  which  Is  understood  in 
West  Germany.  I  think  they  should 
think  twice,  or  "perhaps  three  or  four 
times,  about  the  fact  that  our  boys  are 
being  shot  at  and  are  dying  over  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  American  soldiers  are 
stationed  in  West  CJermany  to  protect 
that  country  against  communism.  It 
seems  to  me  ridiculous  that  while  we  are 
having  our  men  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
many as  part  of  an  effort  to  resist  Com- 
munist aggression,  that  country  should 
provide  a  steel  mill  to  be  constructed  In 
Red  China  that  will  construct  weapons 
of  war  that  will  eventually  be  found  In 
the  bodies  of  American  boys. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  making  this  statement.  I  also 
join  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  In 
his  observation  that  il  the  administra- 
tion does  not  do  anything  about  it.  Con- 
gress should  do  something  about  it. 


RELEASE  OF  COPPER  PROM 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
applaud  the  action  taken  today  by 
President  Johnson  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  200.000  tons  of  copper  from  our  stock- 
pile. The  national  Interest  has  been 
served  wisely  and  well. 

For  some  time  now,  the  demand  for 
copper  has  been  steadily  on  the  rise 
thix)Ughout  the  world. 

As  our  economy  expands,  this  vital 
material  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant to  our  own  industry.  It  Is  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  a  wide  variety  of 
products — our  cars,  our  trucks,  our  elec- 
trical equipment.  Defense  requirements 
for  copper  are  also  Increasing.  Copper 
Is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  am- 
munition, the  bombs,  and  the  aircraft  for 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

While  the  demand  for  copper  has  been 
rising,  world  production  of  copper  has 


not  kept  pace.  Many  of  our  own  copper 
producers  are  operating  at  peak  capacity 
Yet  there  is  still  not  enough  copper  to 
assure  an  orderly  market. 

To  compound  the  problem,  large  world 
sources  of  copper  are  subject  to  frequent 
interruption  or  danger  of  interruption. 
Due  to  the  crisis  in  Rhodesia,  for  ex- 
ample copper  production  In  Zambia  is  in 
a  continuing  state  of  peril.  The  Chilean 
c(^per  supply  has  been  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  long  strikes  in  that  nation's 
copper  mines.  And  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  soon  these  dislocations  will 
be  ended. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  short- 
age of  copper  now  poses  a  strong  threat 
to  our  defense  efforts  and  to  our  general 
economic  well-being. 

Inflationary  pressures  in  the  copper 
market  have  developed.  Speculation  in 
the  copper  market  has  intensified. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  turning  point. 
We  could  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the  situ- 
ation to  worsen.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  would  want  us  to  adopt 
a  do-nothing  attitude. 

Our  strategic  and  critlcsd  materials 
stockpile  contains  quantities  of  copper 
acquired  for  use — and  which  should  be 
used — in  precisely  the  kind  of  situation 
that  has  developed. 

Copper  that  lies  idle  in  our  stockpile 
will  not  help  our  mm  in  Vietnam. 

Copper  that  lies  idle  in  our  stockpile 
will  not  contribute  to  an  orderly  copper 
market. 

The  national  interest  and  the  common 
defense  flrroly  support  the  President's  de- 
cision to  sell  the  200.000  tons  of  stock- 
piled copper.  Just  as  200.000  tons  of 
copper  were  released  from  the  stockpile 
last  November,  similar  action  was  need- 
ed today — and  was  taken. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  release  of 
stockpiled  copper  will  be  accompanied  by 
vigorous  efforts  to  encourage  additional 
domestic  copper  production,  and  that  the 
Government  has  retained  the  option  to 
replenish  the  stockpile  as  soon  as  feas- 
ible. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  President  were 
essential  to  preserve  the  vigor  and  health 
of  our  economy.  They  were  needed  to 
Insure  the  uninterrupted  and  orderly 
supply  of  copper  for  our  defense  needs 
They  were  proper.    And  they  were  right 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Hartkk  In  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Btdr.  DIRKSEN.  I  undersUnd  if  the 
200,000  tons  are  released,  first  of  all,  they 
wlU  endeavor  to  spread  that  fairly  over 
our  Industries  which  are  In  need  of  cop- 
per, and  that  our  defense  Industries  par- 
ticularly will  actually  have  priority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  Senator  la  cor- 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  also  ttat 
If  200,000  tons  are  released  we  shall  stiu 
have  400.000  tons  In  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. .,„_ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  And  that  according 
to  military  authorities  ought  to  w 
ample  to  see  us  through. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  stated 
In  capsule  form  what  the  facts  are  In 
this  situation. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
put  in  my  word  of  commendation  for  the 
action  the  President  has  taken  today  in 
releasing  200.000  tons  of  copper  from 
the  national  stockpile.  I  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment on  this  point.  Such  action  Is  both 
wise  and  necessary  if  we  are  to  balance 
the  availability  of  supply  with  the  de- 
mand for  copper  In  an  ever-tightening 
market.  It  will  be  widely  hailed,  I  be- 
lieve, in  my  State  of  Utah  which  is  the 
number  two  copper  producing  State  in 
the  Union. 

Although  the  Kennecott  Copper  Co. 
in  Utah  is  engaged  in  a  $100  million  ex- 
pansion program,  and  many  other  com- 
panies are  also  gearing  themselves  to 
Increase  production,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  of  copper. 
This  demauid  stems  not  only  from  the  in- 
creasing production  of  items  for  domes- 
tic use  in  our  great  era  of  prosperity,  but 
from  space  age  demands — from  demands 
lor  nus&iles,  for  rocketry,  and  for  hard- 
ware for  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  feel  that  domestic  copper  companies 
cannot  only  live  with  this  release,  but 
will  welcome  it  because  it  will  relieve  a 
very  tight  copper  market. 

It  Ls  apparent,  moreover,  that  we  must 
continue  every  effort  to  expand  our  do- 
mestic production  of  copper — to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  of  today  and — to  build 
again  our  stockpile  for  some  future  need 
which  may  arise. 

I  believe  the  action  of  the  President 
is  wise,  and.  Indeed,  was  essential  In  or- 
der to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
copper,  and  to  look  ahead  to  exrwmd  cop- 
per production  In  this  country. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  should 
not  say  anything  at  this  stage,  but  to  be 
perfectlj'  honest  with  myself  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  altogether  share  the  en- 
thusiasm exhibited  here  about  drawing 
down  our  stockpile  of  copper  this  low. 
^ur  hundred  thousand  tons  of  copper  Is 
a  very  small  amount  when  we  have  great 
tonands  made  upon  us.  If  another  war 
In  addition  to  the  one  now  In  progress 
In  Vietiiam  were  to  break  out  it  would 
not  take  us  long  to  run  out  of  copper. 

I  have  no  objection  to  subsidizing  local 
production  of  copper  if  that  Is  necessary. 
I  am  willing  to  vote  for  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose. 

But  I  have  some  grave  misgivings  about 
bringing  the  stockpile  down  to  400.000 
tons.  I  have  greater  misgivings  about 
ihe  fact  that  this  copper  Is  to  be  used 
for  all  purposes  and  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  national  defense. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  since  this 
matter  arose  to  reexamine  the  laws,  but 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  President 
authorized  disposal  of  a  material  In  the 
stockpile  without  approval  of  the  Con- 
eress  it  must  be  his  judgment  that  the 
™ease  is  required  for  defense  purposes. 
But  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
™llcates  it  is  to  be  used  for  a  variety 
.n  "°"^efei^  purposes— production  of 
*"  ""<ls  of  civilian  goods  and  other 
products. 


I  hope  tills  will  work  out  all  right.  I 
am  sure  the  disposal  has  been  given  care- 
ful atudy.  I  have  no  tacit  to  controvert 
what  has  been  said  here.  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  if  there  are  two  or  three  es- 
sentials in  our  country,  in  a  war,  they 
are  copper,  lead,  aiKl  steel.  If  this  stock- 
pile of  copper  becomes  much  lower  than 
it  is  now  we  will  be  in  a  dangerous 
condition. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was  once  thought 
we  needed  800,000  tons.  I  do  not  know 
wliy  we  accumulated  that  much,  if  400,- 
000  tons  is  now  adequate  when  we  are 
engaged  in  war.  A  year  ago  there  was 
concern  whether  the  Inventory  we  had 
then  was  adequate  to  meet  stockpile 
objectives. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  undersUnding  is 
that  there  Is  authority  in  existing  law  for 
the  issuance  of  this  order  and  that 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  did  not 
challenge  that.  I  said  I  had  not  had  an 
opporiunity  to  study  it.  I  had  a  vague 
impression  that  the  law  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  right  to  release  any  of  the 
stockpile  without  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress when  in  his  judgment  the  release 
is  required  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  My  under- 
standing could  be  in  error.  It  could  be 
that  the  law  permits  release  for  automo- 
biles, copper  pans,  or  civilian  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  they  got 
an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General 
that  this  could  be  done. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
Impressed  by  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Secondly,  every 
agency  that  has  any  identity  with  it  was 
consulted  and  asked  to  make  a  survey 
before  they  hit  on  this  amount  and  the 
method  of  distribution. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  have  been  given  an  cppoitunity 
to  observe  the  vital  importance  of  main- 
taining national  stockpiles  of  strategic 
materials. 

In  the  [>ast  few  weeks,  the  free  world's 
supply  of  copper  has  become  critical. 
This  affects  not  only  the  cost  of  this  es- 
sential metal — tending  to  force  it  up — 
but  also  has  a  very  dii'ect  bearing  on  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Without  stockpiles,  we  would  be  help- 
less pawns  in  the  world  arena  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case.  As  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
stated.  President  Johnson  announced 
today  the  release  of  up  to  200,000  tons  of 
copper  from  our  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpile.  This  will  assure  our 
supporting  our  Defense  Establishment — 
industries — especially  those  industries 
of  a  continuous  supply  of  copper. 

The  President's  action  was  timely  and 
necessary.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
taking  this  step. 

But,  I  believe  congratulations  are  also 
due  to  those  farsighted  Members  of  Con- 
gress following  World  War  II  who  estab- 
lished our  stockpiles  just  for  such  an 
emergency  as  this.  It  is  an  irony  of 
history  that  the  President,  while  serving 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  was  one  of 


the  leading  advocates  of  stockpiling  crit- 
ical materials.  Today  he  is  able  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  seeds  well  sown. 


WISCONSIN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS OPPOSE  PUTTING  SCHOOL 
MILK  PROGRAM  ON  MEANS  TEST 
BASIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  third  month  in  which  I  have  been 
speaking  out  daily  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  against  the  administration's  pro- 
posed 80  percent  cut  in  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren.  During 
that  time  a  great  groundswell  of  sup- 
port for  the  program  in  its  present  form 
has  developed.  I  have  been  joined  by  66 
of  my  colleagues  in  a  bill  to  make  the 
school  milk  program  permanent  and  to 
increase  Federal  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Almost  50  bills  of  a  similar  na- 
ture have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Daily  I  receive 
dozens  of  letters  criticizing  the  proposed 
cutback.  Editorials  in  the  country  s 
leading  newspapers  have  supported  the 
school  milk  program  as  it  is  presently 
administered. 

But  of  all  the  Indications  of  support 
and  approval  for  the  program  in  its 
present  form  none  are  more  important 
to  me  than  the  letters  I  receive  from 
State  and  local  program  administrators 
These  are  the  men  who  run  the  present 
programs — who  must  run  any  new  pro- 
gram Congress  may  enact.  Without  ex- 
ception they  have  condemned  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  provide  school 
milk  only  to  the  needy  and  those  who 
attend  a  school  without  a  lunch  program. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  Wisconsin 
administrators  today,  because  I  think 
their  professional  evaluation  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  program  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I.  W.  Lauscher,  president  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin School  Food  Service  Association, 
states  it  this  way : 

As  I  see  it  we.  as  administrators,  would 
be  called  upon  to  establish  some  sort  of 
criteria  by  which  we  would  deftrmlne 
whether  or  not  a  pupU  would  be  nnancially 
able  to  pay  for  a  half  pint  of  milk.  Please 
remember  that  in  schools  bSTlng  a  food 
service,  whether  it  be  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  any  other  type  of  food  service,  the 
pupils  who  are  able  to  pay  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  full  price  of  the  milk, 
since  there  would  be  no  Federal  subsidy 
available.  The  subsidy  would  apply  only  to 
the  milk  served  to  pupils  who  would  be 
determined  unable  to  pay  the  full  price. 
I  do  not  believe  that  as  administrators  we 
would  want  to  endorse  a  program  of  this 
nature.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  considered  the  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs  as  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  our  schools  and  that  we  have  been 
operating  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  health 
of  our  pupUs  wlUiout  regard  to  abUity  to 
pay.  Calling  upon  parents  or  pupils  to 
demonstrate  Inability  to  pay  for  a  half  pint 
of  milk,  is  an  absurdity. 

That  was  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  Mr. 
Lauscher  wrote  to  school  administrators 
In  my  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  now 
like  to  quote  a  few  lines  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  from  a  letter  sent  to 
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me  by  John  Oehn.  WipMiBtendent  of 
Wisconsin's  JoUit  School  Dlstrtct  No.  2. 
To  think  of  changing;  these  Sne  program* 
•uj  lacluie  oniy  needy  chl'.drer.  would  be  a 
big  rriLBtake  The  prop-xjed  change  wlU 
greatly  increajte  the  coet  ol  luncbas  and 
milk.  Hie  aeedy  children  are  alrwMly 
»er-.ed  free  under  the  exHittng  programs. 
The  children  from  families  wltb  good  In- 
comes w.:i  be  able  to  aSord  an  Increase  In 
the  lunch  and  milk  prices.  The  big  prob- 
lem wii;  ar.se  wltb  tbe  middle  and  lower 
middle  and  marginal  income  family  with  a 
number  of  children  In  school. 

Mr  President,  these  letters  speak  for 
themselves  They  need  no  comment. 
However  they  raise  one  very  Interesting 
cjuesUon.  How  elTectively  would  a 
school  milk  means  test  program  be  ad- 
ministered when  *he  very  men  and 
women  charged  with  this  duty  have  no 
cjnfldence  !r.  such  a  proposal? 


small  farma  and  cannot  afford  to  cut 
back  their  production  in  the  face  of 
marginal  iZMome:  and  a  good  many 
farmers  prefer  to  feed  their  own  grain 
and  take  their  chances  with  the  live- 
stock market. 

I  have  set  forth  in  a  table  the  pattern 
which  reveals  the  obvious  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  depress 
the  grain  market  for  com.  for  example, 
in  line  with  the  armounced  policy  of  the 
Secretary  to  use  this  power  to  force 
farmers  into  the  so-called  voluntary  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  the  table  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


DISPOSAL  OF  GRAIN  STOCKS  BY 
COMMODrrk'  CREDFT  CORPORA- 
TION 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President.  In  my 
supplementa;  views  which  accompanied 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965  I  pointed  out  that  present  law 
permits  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion io  dispose  of  feed  and  food  grain 
stocks  for  as  low  at  105  percent  of  the 
loan  price  plus  reaaonable  carrying 
charges  With  a  loan  price  of  $1  per 
bushel  on  corn,  this  would  permit  a  re- 
sale pnre  by  the  CCC  of  $1.05  plus  carry- 
ing charses  which  are  usually  computed 
at  1'2  cents  per  month  commencing  In 
October 

I  suted  also  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  made  It  clear  that  he 
fully  intended  to  use  his  power  to  so 
dispose  of  CCC  stocks  as  a  means  of  de- 
presslne  the  grain  market,  when  he  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee as  follows: 

w»  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
m.^ke  prices  so  high  that  tbe  programs  be- 
come unworkable. 

.-\nd  again: 

To  interpret  tbe  feed  grains  situation, 
we  must  remember  that  In  1041  and  1963. 
heavy  sales  of  feed  grains  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  were  an  Integral  part  of 
the  program. 

Because  parity  had  been  averaging 
only  77  since  October  of  1962  and  be- 
cause farmers  had  not  been  sharing 
fairiy  In  our  national  net  income,  some 
of  us  sought  to  change  the  law  to  raise 
the  price  at  which  CCC  stocks  could  "  e 
disposed  of  to  115  percent  of  the  loan 
price  We  were  ur^successful  In  our  ef- 
forts oecau.se  tiie  administration  wished 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  have  the  power 
lo  depres-s  the  grair.  markets  to.  so  It  was 
said  force  farmers  to  "voluntarily" 
come  Into  the  feed  grains  program. 

Last  year  67  ;.)ercent  of  our  Iowa  farm- 
ers signed  up  for  the  program — a  far 
higher  percentage  than  the  national 
figure  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that 
thus  was  as  high  a  percentage  as  the 
Department  could  expect  to  obtain,  be- 
cause some  farmers  have  a  low  feed 
grains  base  and  are  not  Interested  In 
coming  Into  the  program;   others  have 
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Mr.  MILIiER.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
And  a  similar  pattern  developing  during 
1966.  For  the  month  of  January,  the 
CCC  unloaded  61.686.140  bushels  of  com, 
and  Chicago  prices  varied  between 
$1.30'/i  and  $1.32.  For  the  month  of 
February,  the  CCC  dumped  138,381,089 
bushels  of  com,  and  Chicago  prices 
varied  between  $1.29  »6  and  $1.32«/<j.  As 
If  this  were  not  enough,  during  the  week 
ended  March  4  CCC  disposed  of  79,196,- 
109  bushels,  the  highest  amount  for  any 
week  since  1961,  and  this  had  Its  effect  as 
shown  by  the  weekly  average  price  on  the 
Chicago  market  of  $1.26%- 

Possibly  such  activities  will  force  more 
farmers  to  "volunteer"  to  sign  up  for  the 
feed  grains  program,  but  the  depressed 
market  has  cost  Iowa  farmers  and  feed 
grains  and  livestock  farmers  in  other 
States  millions  of  dollars,  this  at  a  time 
when  the  cost-price  squeeze  has  been 
depriving  them  of  a  fair  share  In  the 
increasing  national  net  Income. 

For  the  year  1965,  parity  average  77, 
considerably  under  the  figure  of  81  for 
December  of  1960,  the  last  month  before 
this  administration  took  over  the  reins 
of  government.  Last  year  the  costs  of 
farm  production  Increased  almost  1 1  bil- 
lion, and  a  good  share  of  this  can  be 
traced  to  Inflation,  which  is  caused  by 
the  multi -billion -dollar  deficit  spending 
of  the  Congress. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  the 
administration  over  the  soaring  con- 
sumer price  index.  But  why  must  the 
farmer  be  the  victim  of  acUon  taken  to 


hold  down  the  cost  of  living  while  hla 
costs  of  production  are  going  up? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  looking  out  for  the  con- 
sumer more  than  he  Is  looking  out  for 
the  farmer.  The  consumer,  assuredly, 
needs  someone  to  look  out  for  his  In- 
terests, but  that  Is  not  the  primary  Job 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  really 
Is  the  primary  job  of  Congress,  and  the 
best  way  in  which  Congress  can  fulfill 
this  responsibility  is  to  have  a  majority 
of  the  Members  stop  their  policy  of 
spending  billions  of  dollars  more  than  is 
taken  in,  year  after  year,  .so  that  infla- 
tion will  stop.  Once  this  Is  done,  the 
consumers  will  not  be  faced  with  ever- 
rising  costs  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Recobd  an 
article  entitled  "Com  Prices  Cut  by  Soar- 
ing Federal  Sales  Amid  Strong  Demand. 
Farmers'  Holdback."  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  7,  1968. 
The  article  discloses  that  the  CCC  grain 
supply  has  been  reduced  from  700  million 
bushels  a  year  ago  to  361.7  million  bush- 
els as  of  February  18  of  this  year,  this 
at  a  time  when  there  are  indications  that 
our  domestic  consumption  and  export 
requirements  for  1966  will  Increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoMMODmxs:   Coair  Pricks  Cut  bt  Sotxan 

FCDKBAI.       SALXS       AtCTD       9niON0       DCMANO, 
PaaMKItS'  HOLO&ACK 

The  Oovemment's  rapidly  accelerating  dlf- 
poeal  of  surplus  com  Is  putting  downwanl 
preasure  on  prices. 

In  recent  weeks  the  com  sales  by  Federal 
farm-surplus  managers  have  Increased  to  • 
fire-sale  pace,  a  sharp  turnabout  from  earlier 
predictions.  The  Agriculture  Department 
forecast  In  December  that  com  requirements 
In  the  crop  year  begun  October  1  "can  be  met 
largely  out  of  the  1966  crop,  with  only  Um- 
Ited  amounts  of  com  expected  to  be  made 
available  from   (Oovernment -owned)  stocks. 

Sales  In  December  were  limited  to  8.4  mil- 
lion b\ishel8.  compared  with  60  6  million  ft 
year  earlier.  But  Federal  disposals  In  Jan- 
uary expanded  more  than  sevenfold  to  62 
million  bushels,  about  matching  the  year- 
earUer  sales.  And  In  February.  Oovernment 
core  sales  ballooned  to  140.2  million  biuhel*, 
highest  for  any  month  In  4  years,  and  more 
than  double  the  83.1  mlUlon  bushels  sold 
In  February  1966. 

Last  week,  the  sales  accelerated  an  ewn 
greater  volume  as  the  Oovernment  unloaded 
72  mllUon  bushels  of  com.  Most  of  the  sur- 
plus grain  has  been  bought  by  domestic 
users.  In  February,  for  example,  the  Oot- 
emment  sold  122.9  million  bushels  for  do- 
mestic use  and  17.3  mllUon  busheU  for 
export. 

aiiaciT  ON  paicEs 

The  large  Government  sales,  grain  dealers 
agree,  have  influenced  prices  of  corn.  Prices 
have  dropped  slnoe  mid-February.  No  2  yel- 
low corn,  a  key  grade,  now  selU  in  Chicago  st 
•  127  a  bushel,  down  from  $133  about  s 
weeks  ago.  . 

On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  prices  m 
com  sold  for  future  delivery  have  ta"*"^ 
even  sharper  slump  In  the  wake  of  «P»°°*° 
Oovernment  sales.  Corn  for  delivery  l»»« 
this  month  closed  Friday  at  61^3  a  bushsi. 
down  8  cenU  from  mid-January. 

Agrtctilture  Department  officials  won't  di^ 
cuss    their    reasons    for   Increasing   ftsl**  » 
corn.     They  do.  of  course,  have  the  duty  « 
selling  surplusee.  which  are  costly  to  mam 
tain,  whenever  ifs  advantageous  to  do  so. 
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Grain  traders  find  several  reafions  for  the 
expanded  U.S.  sales.  A  combination  of 
Btrong  domestic  and  export  demand  and  re- 
luctance of  many  farmers  to  sell  has  made 
a  ready  market  for  the  Federal  corn,  they  say. 

Corn  disappearance,  domestic  use  plus  ex- 
ports, in  the  quarter  through  December  rose 
7  percent  from  a  year  earlier  to  a  record  1.2 
billion  bushels.  The  Government  has  pegged 
total  disappearance  In  the  current  crop  year 
at  more  than  4.1  billion  bushels,  up  6  percent 
from  the  prior  year.  That  would  be  only  30 
million  bushels  shy  of  the  record  1966  corn 
crop.  But  many  private  forecasters  currently 
are  predicting  this  year's  disappearance  as 
high  as  4.3  billion  bushels,  which  would  ex- 
ceed the  1966  production  and  eat  Into  the 
carryover  from  prior  crops. 

rARMERS    HOLD    BACK    SITPPLIES 

Many  farmers  have  been  withholding  corn 
from  market  In  expectation  of  higher  pricee 
later.  The  higher- than-expected  rate  of  corn 
oae  and  increasing  concern  over  the  food 
iliortage  In  many  parts  of  the  world  Is  en- 
couraging   the    holdback,    market    analysts 

•ay- 
Corn  exports  are  getting  a  lift  from  expan- 
(loa  of  livestock  herds  abroad.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  expects  corn  exports  this 
year  to  reach  a  record  676  million  bushels,  up 
from  570  million  In  1964-66.  Exporters  say 
tiie  total  may  exceed  700  million  bushels  If 
•upplles  are  available  at  ports.  The  princii>al 
buyers  are  Western  European  lands  and  Ja- 
p*D,  but  some  orders  have  come  from  Com- 
munist satellites.  Including  Czechoslovakia. 
East  Germany  and  Bulgaria. 

Some  grain  traders  figure  tbe  expanded 
Federal  com  sales  are  part  of  the  Govern- 
menfs  broad  efforts  to  curb  inflation.  Ris- 
ing prices  lor  food,  especially  meat,  have 
exerted  a  strong  upward  pull  on  the  cost  of 
living  In  recent  months.  Keeping  a  lid  on 
corn's  price  will  help  encourage  greater  Uve- 
•toek  production  grainmen  note,  which  In 
turn  would  cause  a  downturn  la  meat  prices. 
Traders  also  contend  that  high  com  prices 
would  tend  to  lure  farmers  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral feed  grain  program  for  controlling  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  other  feed  grains.  As 
thla  Is  the  time  of  year  farmers  are  asked  to 
•Ign  up  under  the  acreage-controlling  plan, 
"we  can  only  suspect  the  corn  disposal  has 
the  aim  of  discouraging  a  large  corn  acreage 
tills  year,"  one  gralnman  comments. 

The  heavy  sales  of  corn  by  the  Govem- 
aent  are  rapidly  reducing  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral surplus.  As  of  February  18.  the  Govern, 
ment-owned  supply  of  com  had  shrunk  to 
M17  milUon  bushels  from  700  million  bush- 
H»  a  year  earlier.  It  was  as  high  as  1 .6  bUllon 
bushels  at  its  peak  in  late  1960. 

The  speedy  disappearance  of  the  once 
mountainous  corn  holdings  Is  spurring  spec- 
ulauon  In  the  grain  trade  that  Uncle  Sam 
wont  be  such  a  prime  market  Influence  In 
the  future  as  In  the  past."  If  this  continues, 
the  Oovernment  will  be  mnnlng  out  ol  am- 
munlUon,"  observes  one  trader.  "It  looks 
"«  the  Government  won't  be  as  much  of  a 
Ptce-maklng  factor  next  year." 


AUTHORIZA-nON     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 

wk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 

'•''■No,  1045,H.R.  12762. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
*lll  be  stated  by  title. 

\^^  LEGisLA-nvE  Clkrk.  a  bill  (H.R. 
*^'»2)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
^*  Prp<=^rement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
"a  the  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
oSrt  **^'''^^^e'^t«    'or    the    Coast 

II 


TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  <rf 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  third  time  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Coast  Guard  has 
come  before  the  Senate.  Previously, 
budget  requests  for  the  Coeist  Guard  were 
sent  directly  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Three  years 
ago,  this  method  was  changed,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  highly 
useful  purpose  was  served  thereby,  in  re- 
spect to  the  modernization  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  fleet  and  offshore  facilities. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  procedure, 
we  all  recall  that,  in  a  sense,  the  Coast 
Guard  was  the  orphan  of  the  mill:  iry 
services. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vides an  authorization  of  $126,079,000. 
Of  this  amount,  $63,210,000  would  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  vessels;  $29,- 
144,000  would  be  used  for  aircraft;  and 
$33,725,000  would  go  for  the  construc- 
tion of  shore  facilities.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  accepted,  with- 
out changing  a  single  dollar  Item,  the 
House  figure  in  respect  to  this  authori- 
zation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  now  in  the  process  of 
taking  over  all  the  Navy  icebreakers,  five 
in  number.  Two  of  them  have  already 
been  acquired;  the  remaining  three  will 
be  taken  over  by  November  of  this  year. 
It  is  felt  that  this  action  will  prMnote  ef- 
ficiency and  will  result  in  some  saving 
of  money.  This  has  been  done  by  rea- 
son of  an  agreement  reached  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  bill 
contains  an  Item  of  $1,750,000  for  the 
design  of  new  icebreakers.  The  newest 
icebreaker  now  In  service  was  built  In 
1955;  the  remaining  Icebreakers  were 
built  during  World  War  n. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  was  en- 
couraged by  Admiral  Shields'  testimony 
that  a  conventional  Icebreaker,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  figures,  would  cost  $50 
million,  but  that  a  nuclear-powered  ice- 
breaker would  cost  only  $65  million. 
This  difference  of  only  $15  million,  dem- 
onstrates the  great  advances  In  nuclear 
energy  technology. 

Senators  may  recall  that  26  82-foot 
patrol  boats  of  the  Coast  Guard  were 
requisitioned  by  the  Navy  and  taken  to 
Vietnam,  where  they  are  performing 
valiant  service. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  considered  the  authorization 
bill,  a  wire  was  sent  to  one  of  the  Coast 
Guard  patrol  boats  by  the  commander. 
Coast  Guard  Squadron  I,  the  chief  Coast 
Guard  officer  in  Vietnam.  The  telegram 
reads  as  follows: 

You  and  your  crew  are  commended  for 
your  outstanding  performance  in  engaging 
and  stopping  a  Vietcong  Junk  on  the  night  of 
March  9.  Your  alertness,  high  state  of  readi- 
ness, and  professional  skill  have  resulted  In  a 
junk  sunk,  at  least  8  Vietcong  killed  In 
action,  4  Vietcong  captured  and  wounded  In 


action  at  no  personnel  or  equipment  loes  to 
the  United  SUtee. 

For  Lt.  E.  J.  Hlckey:  Your  constant  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  total  personal  commitment 
for  11  months  has  resulted  in  the  faultless 
performance  of  you  and  your  cutter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
my  understanding,  from  sitting  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the  last 
few  years,  is  that  the  Coast  Guard,  in 
establishing  these  stations  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Is 
rendering  a  service  that  is  of  great  bene- 
fit for  the  safety  of  air  travel  today. 
I  assume  that  this  protection  extends 
as  far  as  Greenland  and  the  far  North. 
I  understand  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  these 
items  are  contained  In  the  budget  re- 
quest this  year. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Some  of  these  items 
are  not  contained  In  the  budget  request. 
The  request  is  for  only  $103  million  for 
the  various  categories  which  I  have  men- 
tioned and  the  committee  bill  is  In  the 
amount  of  $126  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  However,  It  Is 
a  very  substantial  request. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  The  Judgment 
of  the  House  and  Senate  committees  is 
that  the  amount  should  be  Increased  to 
$126  million  so  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  construction  and  the 
Coast  Guard  can  engage  in  the  activi- 
ties to  which  I  have  referred  and  certain 
vessel  improvements  may  be  made. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  From  my  ex- 
perience In  listening  to  the  testimony, 
there  is  much  merit  contained  In  the 
authorization  request. 

I  merely  question  how  much  money 
should  be  included  in  the  apprt«)rlatlon 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  I  believe  in 
the  merit  of  what  the  Coast  Guard  is 
doing  In  taking  over  from  the  Navy  and 
performing  additional  duties.  I  merely 
question  how  fast  we  should  go  in  trying 
to  build  up  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  a  decided  personal  (H>lnlon  on  this 
matter,  having  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  each  time  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  come  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  also  having  had  the  prl\'llege 
of  serving  under  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. That  decision  Is  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  Indeed  be 
well  advised  to  appropriate  every  cent 
of  the  more  than  $126  million  asked  for 
In  the  bill,  because  even  then  we  actually 
would  not  be  modernizing  this  essential 
establishment  as  rapidly  as  we  could  and 
should. 

Mr.  DIRBCSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  Involved  In  the  program? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  It  Is  a  10-year  ves- 
sel procurement  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bUl 

r.aving  been  read  the  third  time,  tbe 
r,upstion  Is  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bi:!     H.R    12782)  was  passed. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
\:-:^  cor.d'jcted  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  on  Coast  Ouard  au- 
thonzatlon  for  fiscal  year  19«7.  I  take 
spec.al  Interest  In  the  passage  of  the  au- 
thorizatior.  biil  HR  12762  today  The 
bill,  a.s  passec!  a'jtr nrizps  J;l36^70^00 
for  replacement  a.-d  a-K'inf'n'atkin  if 
vessf'is  aircraft  ar;  ;  =<?;'  -•=  "<fshi;*h- 
r'-ient.s  of  th?  Coasi  <  -uar  5  r^;.<;  flgvire 
compares  with  a  fiscal  year  1966  authorl- 
srallon  of   $120  150.000 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  a 
communication  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  requested  introduction 
of  a  bli;  authorizln?  only  $103  million  for 
fl.scai  1967  Coast  Guard  needs  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  found 
ihl.s  reqae.st  which  was  10  percent  below 
the  1966  appropriation  aiid  which  In- 
cludes an  Item  f  $8.8  mJlllon  made  nec- 
es-viry  by  :.he  transfer  of  the  fleet  of 
NavY  Iceb!  fakers  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
beic'W  thf  mi:\Unum  needs  of  the  Coast 
Cf  ;ard  u;  •  a  a  ruch  .steadily  Increasing 
demand.5  ^.ave  :  •  er.  ruaced  by  the  i>eople 
of  ih^  '  '  .'■  •!  .Stau's  nnd  their  Govern- 
ment 

The  expanding  population  of  the 
United  States  and  the  expending  needs 
of  world  commerce  for  protection 
sirainst  dsiuster  combine  to  place  heavy 
burden.s  upon  the  capabilities  of  our 
Coast  C'luard  In  recent  years,  too,  we 
have  expt^nenccd  an  almost  fantastic 
increase  m  our  pleasure-boating  popu- 
.ation 

Not  only  1.4  the  constant  readiness  of 
:i.r-  Coast  Ouard  to  respond  to  crises 
relied  upon  here  at  home  In  connection 
with  national  dl.'^asten  such  as  floods 
and  hurricar^.s  but  Coast  Ouard  readi- 
ness is  also  called  upon  In  other  types  of 
naUonaJ  emerijencies. 

For  e.xampie.  at  the  present  time. 
26  82-fi>Jt  patrol  boats  and  approxl- 
mati'ly  450  Coast  Guardsmen  are  par- 
ticipating !n  operauon  Market  Time" 
In  Mulheast  A.sia  Their  mission  Is  to 
Interdict  the  sea  supply  routes  of  the 
Vietcong  Coast  Guard  advice  is  being 
provided  on  ihe  .scene  for  the  security 
of  the  ports  u.sed  by  U.S.  forces. 

Also  In  conr»ectlon  with  US  activities 
in  .southeast  Asia.  Coast  Guard  port  se- 
cuniy  continKenLs  have  been  augmented 
at  certain  Pacific  roa.st  ports  to  super- 
vise round  the  clock  ammunltton  loading 
of  ships  bound  for  Vietnam  Further,  the 
increased  southea.st  A.sia  marine  traCBc 
from  west  coat  ports  has  proportionately 
Increased  the  work  of  Coast  Guard  ma- 
ruie  !n.sf.>ecti'jr': 

Another  example  of  Coast  Ouard  re- 
sponse readi:;e.s.s  occurred  last  fall  in 
the  stralL'  of  Florida  when  Pldel  Castro 
unexpectedly  authort.^ed  the  departure  of 
disillusioned  p«tr!c.r,s  from  Cuba.  The 
Coast  Ouard  stepped  in  when  it  learned 
Cubans  were  f.eeinc  their  country  by  any 
type  of  floatinR  craft  xhich  becan^e  avail- 
able regardless  ^f  the  f^erils  to  be  faced 
on  the  open  sea  Dianne  the  i^eriod  from 
Septt-mber  28  to  Novtmb*T  12  1965.  4,910 
per.sons  In  transit  from  Cuba  to  Florida 
■Af  re  a.xsl.;-ed  by  "-he  u  3  Coa-st  Guard 


llie  increased  demands  we  are  placing 
OD  our  Coast  Ooard  at  home  and  abroad 
require  that  they  make  every  effort  to 
beoome  more  efBdent  and  effective.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  supply  the  Coast 
Guard  with  the  modem  up-to-date 
equipment  it  needs  to  meet  modem 
demands. 

The  bill  we  pass  today  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  $63,210,000  for  procure- 
ment and  improvement  of  vessels  for  the 
Coast  Guard  fleet.  In  authorizing  this 
amount  we  Increase  from  three  to  four 
the  niunber  of  high-erxdurance  cutters 
to  be  constructed.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  increase  is  necessary  because 
the  vessel  replacement  program  is  far 
behind  schedule.  In  addition,  the  funds 
will  provide  for  the  preliminary  design 
work  on  an  icebreaker  to  replace  the 
ITind-class  icebreaker,  a  new  oceano- 
graphic  cutter  and  a  small  cutter  of 
intermediate  slae  between  the  present 
patrol  boats  and  medium  endurance 
cutters.  The  blU  also  authorizes  the 
procurement  of  28  aircraft.  Including  3 
C-130  aircraft  to  replace  the  2  C-123B 
and  2  HU-16  aircraft  stationed  at 
Kodlak.  Alaska.  The  Increased  require- 
ment at  Kodlak  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  urgent  demands  for  search 
and  rescue  In  the  Kodlak  area  and  by 
the  need  for  adequate  law  enforcement 
and  surveillance  of  foreign  fishing 
activities  in  the  North  Pacific. 

The  remaining  $33,725,000  will  be 
utilized  for  shore  facilities.  In  addition 
to  authorizing  construction  and  pro- 
ciarement  of  certain  facilities,  this  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  lease  hotislng  facilities  where  there  is 
a  lack  of  private  housing.  TTiis  author- 
ity Is  similar  to  that  permitted  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  It  has  a  2 -year 
limitation.  Providing  the  leasing  au- 
thority and  the  authorization  to  pur- 
chase approximately  350  family  quar- 
ters. Also  included  in  this  bill  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  I  feel,  when  the  record 
shows  that  at  least  8,800  of  15,000  Coast 
Ouard  families  are  at  present  Inade- 
quately housed. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  appreciate 
the  need  to  keep  expenditures  at  the 
minimal  level.  We  all  realize  the  situ- 
ation In  southeast  Asia  requires  that  we 
step  up  our  procurement  of  guns  and 
correspondingly  reduce  our  spending  for 
butter  In  the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
however,  which  has  already  provided  26 
vessels  and  450  men  for  Vietnam  duty, 
we  are  spending  In  effect  for  guns. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  the  more  than 
$23  million  the  Congress  has  EuJded  to 
the  fiscal  year  1967  Coast  Guard  author- 
ization is  completely  Justified.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  full  amount  will  be  appro- 
priated and  expended. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION UNANIMOUS-CONSKNT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  that  the  vote  on  the 
legislation  which  will  be  pending  at  the 
conehjaion  of  the  morning  hour,  the  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriation  bill 
(HR  13546)  take  place  not  later  ttian 
5 :  15  this  afternoon. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  U  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
THURSDAY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  businefls  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  Doon 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


PULBRIGHT  IS  IN  RIGHT  SPOT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
In  the  Plain  Dealer,  nationally  known 
newspaper  published  in  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  there  appeared  an  arti- 
cle in  the  publisher's  column  entitled 
"F^LBRiGHT  Is  in  Right  Spot."  The  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Thomas  Vail,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

I  first  knew  Thomas  Vail  ru>t  too  many 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  political  re- 
porter on  the  Plain  Dealer,  Mr,  Vail  Is 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  that  great 
newspaper.  He  was  recently  a  guest  of 
our  President  and  First  Lady  at  the 
White  House.  Upon  his  return  to  Cleire- 
land.  he  wrote  an  article  concerning  the 
hearings  recently  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
dealing  with  Vietnam  and  China,  He 
stated  that  the  hearings  were  of  tremen- 
dous lmix)rtance  to  Congress  and  to  the 
entire  Nation.  His  article  pays  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  is 
a  great  scholar,  a  great  patriot,  and  a  be- 
loved colleague  of  ours  In  the  Senate 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow. 
as  follows : 

PlTLBRICHT  Is  II*  RXORT  SPOT 

(By  Thomaa  Vali) 

As  he  has  been  ao  much  in  the  news  IkUty, 
a  cloee  loolt  at  Senator  J.  Wdxiam  Fui-smioHT, 
of  Arkanaac,  la  of  aome  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Fvtamiatrt'a  approach  to  goremment  and 
even  bta  manners  and  drees  are  so  Kngilsh- 
onented  he  la  at  times  hard  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  understand. 

A  Elhodes  acholar,  Fm.B«iOHT  has  the  easy 
cosmopolitan  and  literate  air  of  the  Oifort 
graduate. 

He  Is  as  Ideally  suited  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commltlee  M 
he  la  unlike  the  State  which  elects  him, 

PULBaicBT's  powerful  position  In  Itself  U 
a  political  phenomenon,  as  the  leadership  01 
congreaslonal  committees  U  based  on  unure 
rather  than  talent.  Only  occasionally  does  s 
chairman  hare  both,  as  has  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlow 
Committee.  ^ 

Through  his  hearings  on  Vietnam  ann 
Communist  China,  Senator  Fniaaicwr  u  fol- 
lowing more  the  example  of  Engllah  parua- 
mentary  open  debate  rather  than  the  usuaJ 
American  legislative  system  of  private  nego- 
tiation behind  cloaed  doora. 

No  one  U  moire  surprte«I  at  the  fuss  he  b»* 
stirred  up  than  Senator  FTn.a«icHT. 


A  mild-mannered,  literary,  gentlemanly 
(jjure.  Senator  Fulbkicrt  confides  to  friends 
tbst  be  Is  not  trying  to  make  the  policy  of 
tb«  Government,  but  rather  to  illuminate 
problems. 

Publicly  and  privately,  he  professes  amaze- 
ment that  President  Johnson,  a  fellow  Dem- 
ocrat, ukes  a  dim  view  of  the  hearings.  The 
Senator  persistently  states  he  only  wishes  to 
bring  the  Government's  policies  on  Vietnam 
and  Communist  China  out  Into  the  open  for 
;ree  and  realistic  discussion. 

That  he  has  succeeded  In  part  was  made 
rvldent  when  Vice  President  HtrMPHRET  re- 
cently Indicated  a  new  administration  evalu- 
itlon  of  our  attitude  toward  Communist 
Chins  looking  toward  more  contacts. 

Obviously  the  Vice  President  was  given 
the  nudge  from  President  Johnson  to  float 
k  trial  balloon  on  Communist  China  policy 
to  test  public  opinion  for  new  Johnson  ad- 
ministration policies  In  the  months  ahead. 

In  his  cultivated  low-key  way  Senator 
FDiancHT  questions  Secretary  of  Defense 
UcNamara'a  professed  "certain"  knowledge 
of  the  political  objectives  of  Communist 
Cblna.  based  mainly  on  McNamara's  quotes 
from  a  recent  public  policy  statement  by 
the  Chinese  defense  minister. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
by  conducting  the  hearings.  Is  doing  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  great  favor,  for  the  commit- 
tee Is  providing  a  safety  valve  which  can 
»TOld  more  concrete  dissents  at  the  ballot 
box. 

PtnjaicHT,  a  man  who  Just  missed  being 
leoetary  of  state  under  President  Kennedy 
because  of  the  Senator's  conservative  stand 
on  civil  rights,  Is  ideally  suited  by  education, 
eiperlence.  Interest,  and  talent  to  be  an  Im- 
portant figure  in  foreign  affairs. 

•nie  hearings  of  the  Senate  Ptorelgn  Re- 
isuons  Committee  on  Vietnam  and  China 
ire  unusual,  interesting,  nonconduslve,  and 
represent  the  civilized  reflectlona  and  per- 
lonailty  of  the  powerful  chairman. 


COMPENSATING  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  very  pleased  at  the  Increasing  at- 
tenUon  that  Is  being  paid  to  the  need 
of  our  society  to  make  some  equitable 
provision  for  those  Innocent  victims  who 
suffer  loss  as  a  result  of  crime.  PoUow- 
mg  the  recent  examples  of  England  and 
WW  Zealand,  I  have  sponsored  a  bill, 
8  2155,  establishing  a  plan  for  compen- 
ating  the  victims  of  criminal  violence 
jjnere  the  crime  occurs  In  areas  under 
Weral  police  jurisdiction.  The  re- 
fponsc  to  and  interest  in  this  proposal 
°u  been  most  encouraging. 

I  beUeve  this  legislation  should  be 
J*Med  by  the  Congress,  and  serve  as  an 
^iratlon  to  the  States  to  pass  similar 
'Wslstlon.  My  bill,  S.  2155.  Is  patterned 
Mter  the  plans  recently  set  up  in  Eng- 
^  and  New  Zealand,  so  its  success  can 
«  predicted  from  the  success  with  which 
«e«e  plans  are  meeting  in  those  coun- 
uies. 

A  report  on  the  first  14  months'  oper- 
»«on  of  the  British  plan  is  found  in  the 
•wch  1966  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
«»oclation  Journal.  The  article,  "Com- 
r'^""8  Victims  of  Violence,"  by  David 
^wulkes.  concludes  that  the  plan  has 
^n  working  successfully  in  Great 
°rimn.  and  provides  an  Interesting  dls- 
^on  of  the  British  experience  and 
wrations.  i  ask  unanimous  consent 
««i  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
"*  "le  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Bar  Asaoclatlon  Journal, 
Vol.53,  March  1966) 

Compensating  Victims  or  Violsncb 

(Not*. — In  1964.  the  British  Government 
created  the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
scheme,  by  which  damages  may  be  awarded 
to  victims  of  criminal  violence  In  Great  Brit- 
ain. Mr,  Poulkes  discusses  the  scheme  and 
the  experience  under  It  so  far.  Senator 
Ralph  Tarborodgh  has  Introduced  a  blU  In 
the  Senate  to  set  up  a  similar  plan  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Yarborough  plan 
Is  Intended  as  a  model  for  the  States.) 
(By  David  L  Foulkea,  lecturer  In  law  at  the 

Welsh    College    of    Advanced    Technology 

( Cardiff ) ) 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  devising 
more  effecUve  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
convicted  criminal  are  often  charged  with 
having  a  greater  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  the  criminal  than  for  his  victim.  As  far 
as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  this  charge  can 
now  to  some  extent  be  met  by  p>olntlng  to  the 
scheme  for  the  ccnnpensation  of  victims  of 
crimes  of  violence  which  came  into  force 
there  on  August  1,  1964. 

ITie  root  of  the  problem  la  of  course 
that  when  a  person  la  proceeded  against 
criminally  it  Is  only  his  lUblllty  to  pun- 
ishment tlaat  the  court  is  concerned  with. 
It  cannot  award  compensation  to  the  vlc- 
tlme  who  mtist.  if  he  wants  redress  for  the 
wrong  done  to  him.  bring  separate  civil 
proceedings.  The  layman  U  Justified  in  ask- 
ing whether  the  victim  ought  to  be  required 
to  bring  separate  proceedings  and  whether 
It  might  not  be  poeslble  for  the  court  by 
which  a  person  is  convicted  to  be  empow- 
ered to  award  the  victim  a  sum  to  compen- 
sate him  for  his  injuries.  There  are  In 
fact  in  England  some  circumstances  In 
which  this  can  be  done,  but  the  court's 
powers  are  severely  limited  and  arise  large- 
ly only  with  respect  to  damage  to  prop- 
erty rather  than  to  the  person.  In  view 
of  the  difficulties  Involved  In  considering  civil 
and  criminal  liability  In  the  same  trial — 
difficulties  arising  from  the  rules  of  proced- 
ure and  evidence — It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  reform  In  this  matter  could  come  along 
the  lines  of  an  extension  of  the  powers 
Just  referred  to.  Even  if  such  a  scheme  were 
poeslble.  it  would  not  meet  the  case  where 
the  assailant  is  unknown  or  Impecunious;  if 
a  scheme  for  compensating  victims  of  vio- 
lence is  to  deal  with  such  circumstances 
It  would  seem  that  It  must  be  made  possible 
for  claims  to  be  asserted  against  the  state. 
It  has  Indeed  been  suggested  that  the  state 
has  a  duty  to  protect  Its  citizens  from  vio- 
lence and  that  when  a  person  Is  subjected  to 
violence  the  state  ought  to  compensate  him 
for  having  failed  in  Ita  duty  toward  him. 
The  desirability  of  a  scheme  of  compensa- 
tion is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  accepta- 
bility of  ttiat  argument. 

The  deelrablUty  of  such  a  scheme  has  been 
urged  In  Great  Britain  for  some  time,  and 
after  much  discussion  both  inside  and  out- 
side Parliament  of  various  kinds  of  schemes 
the  Government  accepted  the  Idea. 

In  March  1964,  It  published  a  white  paper 
setting  out  a  draft  scheme.'  In  It  the  Gov- 
ernment rejected  the  view  that  the  Justifica- 
tion for  such  a  scheme  Ues  in  the  state's  duty 
to  protect  Its  members  from  violence.  It 
preferred  to  base  Its  approval  of  a  scheme  on 
the  ground  that  "the  pubUc  does  •  •  •  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  and  sympathy  with 
the  Innocent  victims  and  it  Is  right  that  this 
feeling  should  find  practical  expression  In  the 


provision  of  compensation  on  behalf  of  the 
community."  It  i>olnted  out  that  there  was 
no  experience  to  draw  on  In  aasesslng  how  a 
compensation  scheme  would  work  and  that  it 
waa  Impoeslble  to  forecast  with  any  degree 
of  assurance  how  many  people  would  apply 
for  compensation  and  in  how  many  of  such 
cases  a  payment  out  of  pubUc  funds  would  be 
Justified.-  For  these  reasons  It  was  Impor- 
tant, tht  Government  suggested,  to  regard 
the  scheme  as  experimental. 

The  proposed  scheme  was  debated  In  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  light  of  what 
was  then  said,  the  Government  made  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  Its  draft  scheme,  al- 
though the  essentials  were  not  affected. 

As  already  stated,  the  scheme  came  Into 
force  on  August  1,  1964.  Because  of  Its  ex- 
perimental nature,  it  is  on  a  nonstatutory 
basis,  as  this  permits  flexibility.  That  Is  to 
say.  It  has  been  established  not  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  but  by  administrative  arrange- 
ment, although  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mons to  the  necessary  expenditure  Is 
obtained.  The  scheme  provided  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensa- 
tion Board.  The  members  of  the  board  are 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  All  the 
members  of  the  board,  of  whom  there  are 
six,  are  legally  trained. 

THE    SCOPE    or    THE   SCHBMK 

In  regard  of  what  events  can  application 
for  compensation  be  made?  The  applicant 
must  have  suffered  personal  injury  directly 
attributable  either  (1 )  to  a  criminal  offense 
or  (2)  to  an  arrest  or  attempted  arrest  of 
an  offender  or  suspected  offender  or  (3)  to 
the  prevention  or  attempted  prevenUon  of 
an  offense  or  (4)  to  the  giving  of  help  to 
any  constable  who  ts  engaged  in  arresting 
or  attempting  to  arrest  an  offender  or  sus- 
pected offender  oc  attempting  to  prevent  an 
offense. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scheme  does 
not  specify  a  list  of  crimes  in  respect  of 
which  compensation  Is  payable.  The  board 
In  Its  first  report '  has  doubted  whether  a 
comprehensive  list  could  ever  be  finally 
settled.  Compensation  has  l>een  paid  for 
personal  injuries  arising  out  of  offenses  not 
only  against  the  person  but  also  against 
property  where  Injtiry  Is  caused,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, robbery  and  mtirder  in  the  course  of 
theft.  The  board  takes  the  view  that  the 
schemes  does  not  cover  injuries  resulting 
from  a  breach  of  statutory  duty  imposed  by 
the  Factories  Acts,  though  such  a  breach 
may  of  course  lead  to  criminal  penalties. 

The  injury  must  have  occurred  in  Great 
Britain — the  scheme  doea  not  apply  In  north- 
ern Ireland — or  on  a  British  ship  or  aircraft. 
It  need  not  have  been  the  subject  of  crim- 
inal proceedings  in  the  courts,  but  If  It  has 
not.  It  must  have  been  rejxirted  to  the  police 
without  delay. 

Motoring  offenses  are  excluded  except 
where  the  vehicle  has  been  used  as  a  weapon. 
I.e.,  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  run  down  the 
victim.  Offenses  committed  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  offenders  family  living  with  him 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  are  also  excluded. 
Compensation  has  thus  been  denied  to  a 
woman  who  was  asaaulted  by  the  man  with 
whcMn  she  had  been  living  for  4  years  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  but  granted  to  a  woman 
who  was  attacked  by  her  hiuband  from  whom 
she  was  separated, 

A  child  under  10  (In  Scotland  8)  cannot 
commit  a  crime  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  so 


>Cmd.  3323  (1964). 


•  In  New  Zealand  the  Criminal  Injuries 
Compensation  Act  1963  came  into  force  on 
Jan,  1.  1964,  Obviously  there  was  too  little 
experience  in  Ite  operation  to  Judge  its  suita- 
bility, but  the  British  scheme  seems  to  re- 
semble It  closely. 

'Cmd.ZTSa  (1966). 
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compena»tK«  eannot  be  p»Ul  when  the  «»- 
s&iUDt    ta   of    thftt  ace.     Ttila   declstoa   wUl 

The  txmrd  miu*  t>«  MU«A«d  that  th«  In- 
jury ta  clir«;il)r  attrlbuUble  to  k  crlmln*! 
offense  Where  Um  tt— 11«nt  U  convicted  of 
an  offenae  aufflcienUy  ooonected  with  the 
incident  thla  U  bound  to  be  establlahed.  In 
one  as'  i  t>  y  »f  ii  Ored  an  ai/  rifle  Into  the 
air  A  gir  iuanUrig  nearby  but  not  In  the 
line  of  Are  w  i-'  "  ■•  «  nu»^hance  atruclc  In  the 
eye  by  a  pe  \tt  i  :<  ■  —jJ  waa  convicted  ot 
an  oiTenAe  coniiet -.kI  a.th  the  poneaalon  ol 
the  Airgiii  Th?  -.ury  w»a  held  to  be  only 
ind.reciiy  »' rriouvaJjie  to  the  oflenae  for 
which  the  b-y  *  i*  Aned,  and  no  award  wa* 
made  Where  the  ^arge  U  dlamiaaed  thla 
IS  almost  JKJvmd  '-<  lead  to  a  denlai  of  oom- 
penaatioa.  unless  uhe  bo^rd  thinks  that  the 
MBailaat  was  C<*Ut7  °^  mxa»  other  offense 
IB  the  case  Just  mentioned  It  thougbt  the 
boy  not  BuUty  of  a  common  aaeault.  In  an- 
other '^»s«  compeoaation  was  given  although 
the  verdict  at  the  aaaallanfs  trial  (In  Soot- 
land.  WHS  -N.t  proven."  And  the  fact  that 
Uie  piiiice  '^K-  ■•■■■  proceedings  against  a 
known  issii.-i:  ',  1  ;*«  not  preclude  the  bo&rd 
from  man.'ig  »-  iward.  A  difficult  case 
which  wfir  '-.  I  nraxlng  concerned  an  In- 
cident in  wnicn  a  twy  ot  8  was  struck  In  the 
eye  by  an  arrow  shot  by  a  boy  of  14.  No  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  by  the  police.  The 
board  found  In  a  long  report  that  assault 
and  battery  had  been  committed. 

Bven  in  thoee  caeea  where  the  assailant  la 
not  traced,  compensation  may  be  paid  in 
reliance  perhaps  on  the  evidence  of  wltneasee 
or  on  the  nature  of  the  Injuries.  In  other 
caaea  of  oourae  the  nature  of  the  Injuries  Is 
equivocal:  they  might  have  been  caused  by. 
say  the  ^ppllcant  falling  or  being  struck  by 
:t  Tehif-le  In  one  such  case  the  board  con- 
^;'ir!»'d  'The  reason  the  applicant  wma  a*- 
»a'j".»^  win  always  remain  a  mystery,  but 
\r:  -If  h  nj-ds'  opinion  the  fact  that  he  was 
•.h»  V.  •■  .-n  if  a  criminal  assault  could  not  be 
<a.:  sHui  \T\d  there  was  no  evidence  to  sug- 
.{•«•  '-i.<Kt  he  was  In  any  way  responsible  for 
ih-'  w«a'i'.'"  The  board  has  Incidentally 
sai'l  1  f.<i  \nnual  report  that  very  few  ap- 
pU- '.'..< >!-ut   z'.ve  rise   to  a  suspicion  of  fraud. 

C    tnaervia'    .n   is   paid  ex  gratia.     There  ts 

n,     »«"»    v    »■  r  irreable    right    to    It.    but   the 

•  ■^ar!     1  ■«   own   words.  '•Instructed  and 

•jcipeUed  :o  ii.ake  payments  to  all  who  come 

within  the  ambit  of  the  scheme." 

•Asm  or  coMPKNsaTiON 


Compensation  la  ■ieeasert  on  the  basis  of 
common  law  damage  and  takes  the  form  of 
a  lump  sum  payment  (subject  to  special 
arrangements  in  the  case  of  infants).  An 
interim  payment  can  be  made  when,  for  ex- 
ample, only  a  provisional  medical  assee sment 
can  be  given  In  the  flrst  Instance.  In  aaaeas- 
Lng  compensation,  however,  the  rate  of  loss 
of  eamlnga  to  be  taken  Into  account  cannot 
In  any  case  exceed  twice  the  average  af  in- 
dustrial earnings  at  the  tlnne  the  Injury  was 
sustained,  as  published  In  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  Oazette,  and  there  is  no  element  cooa- 
parable   to  exemplary  or  punitive  damages. 

When  the  victim  has  died  no  compensa- 
tion is  paid  for  the  benefit  of  his  estata  but 
claims  can  be  made  by  those  members  of  his 
family  entitled  to  claim  under  the  Fatal  Ac- 
cidents Acts,  and  the  principles  determining 
the  amount  of  compen&atloa  under  those 
acts  also  apply  in  this  case. 

Compensation  ts  liable  to  be  reduced  by 
two  other  factor* — where  the  applicant  has 
received  some  payment  out  of  public  funds 
(e.g..  national  insurance  benefit)  and  where. 
by  bis  provocation  or  otherwise  he  bears 
some  reapooslbUity  for  his  injuries — by,  for 
example,  being  a  "willing  participant"  or 
showing  a  "disposition  to  flght."  No  com- 
pensation is  |>ald  unless  the  injury  gives  rise 
to  at  least  3  weeks'  loss  of  earnings  or  Is  one 
for  which  at  least  C50  would  be  awarded. 


There  Is  no  provision  enabling  the  board 
to  claim  from  the  assailant  the  sum  which 
It  paid  out  to  his  Tlcttm.  The  board  Is  keep- 
ing records  to  see  whether  any  of  the  as- 
sailants might  be  worth  powder  and  shot, 
and  suggests  tiiat  few  cases  would  be  worth 
pursuing.  It  would  of  course  be  Improper 
for  anyone  to  get  both  common  law  damages 
and  cootpeasatloa  trocn  the  board,  so  any- 
one who  la  compensated  Is  required  to  repay 
the  board  front  any  damagee  or  settlement 
he  may  obtain  as  a  result  of  a  common  law 
claim. 

mc  aoAiD's  paoCEDtnut 

Application  for  compensation  has  to  be 
made  to  the  board  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
form  Issued  by  It.  Apart  from  particulars 
of  Injury,  treatment,  etc..  the  applicant  is  re- 
quired to  authorize  the  medical  authoritiee, 
the  police,  and  his  employo-  to  give  the  board 
relevant  Information.  The  initial  decision 
whether  to  allow  the  application  (and  if  so 
the  amount  of  award )  or  to  reject  It  is  made 
without  a  hearing  by  one  member  of  the 
board.  If  the  applicant  Is  not  satisfied  with 
the  decision  be  Is  entitled  to  a  hearing  be- 
fore three  other  members  When  a  single 
member  thinks  he  cannot  reach  a  Just  and 
proper  decision  by  himself  he  can  refer  the 
af^Ucation  to  a  hearing.  At  a  hearing  the 
applicant  can  be  represented  by  a  lawyer  or 
by  a  friend.  Both  he  and  the  board  may 
call  witnesses.  The  board  must  disclose  to 
the  applicant  all  the  information  It  has  on 
the  matter  and  mxist  reach  Its  decision  solely 
on  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the  hearing. 
The  hearing  Is  in  private,  in  order.  It  la 
said,  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  the  claim- 
ant, but  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  ts  In 
general  necessary.  The  hearings  are  infor- 
mal, and  the  board  does  not  consider  Itself 
bound  by  the  rules  of  evidence.  There  Is  no 
appeal,  either  to  the  courts  or  to  the  HcMse 
Secretary. 

B^ve^y  month  the  board  Issues  a  summary 
of  cases  decided  except  for  those  where  less 
than  £150  general  damages  has  been  awarded. 
The  summary  of  a  case  disposed  of  by  a  single 
member  nins  to  between  75  to  100  words. 
Summaries  of  hearings  are  considerably 
longer,  running  In  one  case  to  three  foolscap 
pages. 

These  reports  have  been  criticized  as  not 
giving  enough  Information  on  either  pro- 
cedural or  substantive  matters,  and  It  Is 
said  that  therefore  "no  confident  advice  can 
possible  be  given  to  a  prospective  applicant 
upon  the  chances  ot  his  success."  *  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  a  lawyer 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  scheme,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  comnion  law  damages  are 
awarded,  and  of  the  criminal  law  (a  knowl- 
edge that  his  client  Is  entitled  to  assume  he 
has)  could  not  advise  bis  client  as  confi- 
dently a*  he  ever  can  as  to  the  outcome  of 
Utlgatlon. 

In  the  board's  first  14  months  It  received 
approximately  1.500  applications  and  paid 
compensation  totaling  £185,000.  Six  hun- 
dred and  nine  applications  were  decided  by  a 
single  member,  17  awards  were  made  after 
a  hearing,  B6  applications  were  disallowed, 
and  741  applications  were  still  under  Investi- 
gation. The  board,  it  appears.  Is  In  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  Its  ruceeee. 


DALLAS  MORNINO  NEWS  ENDORSES 
NEW  OI  BILL 

Mr    YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President, 
on    March    3.    1966,    President    Lyndon 


Johnson  signed  the  cold  war  QI  bill  into 
law.  Slnde  the  time  of  that  signing 
many  newspapers  have  jlven  their  edi- 
torial approval  of  this  worthy  bill.  One 
such  editorial  appeared  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  Monday.  March  7, 1966. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

OI  Bnx 

The  OI  bill,  now  law.  is  the  attempt  of 
a  grateful  Nation  to  express  Its  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done.  The  citizens  who  have  cod- 
tlnued  to  enjoy  the  freedom,  comfort  and 
security  of  their  homes  can  help  the  young 
men  who  have  given  up  their  own  comforts 
and  risked  their  lives  to  defend  freedom. 

As  Texas'  Senator  Ralth  YAXBoaocaB. 
Representative  Olin  Tkagitx  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  the  bill  also  promised  to  benefit 
the  Nation  Itself.  By  providing  the  vetenni 
opportunity  to  achieve  the  skills  and  higher 
training  needed  by  America,  the  measiire  wUl 
Increase  the  prost>erlty  and  well-being  of  the 
entire  country. 

The  return  of  these  young  men  to  the  col- 
leges and  tiniversltles  of  the  Nation  should 
have  an  immediate  and  beneficial  effect 
there.  Having  seen  something  of  life — aiid 
death — the  veterans  will  bring  maturity  and 
a  sense  of  direction  and  resporvslblllty  to  t 
college  generation  which  needs  these  quail- 
Ues. 


JIM  PATTON  RETIRES 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President. 

Jim  Patton  is  stepping  down.  After  2S 
years  as  leader  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
he  Is  moving  on  to  other  pastures.  I 
personally  feel  a  sense  of  loss,  for  I  have 
worked  with  Jim  Patton  during  the  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  and  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  have  always  been  valu- 
able to  me.  We  did  not  always  agree,  but 
we  nearly  always  did.  I  found  that  be 
would  evaluate  the  situation  at  band 
fairly  and  objectively,  regardless  of 
whether  one  agreed  with  his  position. 

Jim  Patton  has  a  vision  of  an  abun- 
dant American  agriculture  which  can 
provide  a  Just  return  to  the  farmer  for 
his  efforts  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
each  American  with  the  benefits  which 
he  should  receive  from  this  most  pro- 
ductive sector  of  the  American  economy 
Jim  has  been  perhaps  the  Nation  s  most 
articulate  advocate  of  sensible  coopera- 
tion In  agriculture  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  for  the  purpose  rf 
Improving  the  health  of  agriculture  and 
of  Improving  the  life  of  the  American 
farmer.  May  he  continue  to  be  so  for 
many,  many  years. 


*  Tapper,  C./.CB.  Releases.  M  MX>.R  490. 
The  same  writer  also  says  "many  more  appli- 
cations are  refused  than  accepted"  and  "the 
only  details  given  are  details  of  successful  ap- 
plications." Neither  of  these  statements  u 
true. 


TEXAS  WESTERN— NCAA  BASKET- 
BALL CHAMPIONS 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
Texans  are  Justly  proud  of  many  difler- 
ent  things  about  the  Lone  Star  SUte, 
but  I  am  sure  that  today  the  one  tbin« 
that  has  buttons  popping  off  of  vests  all 
over  the  SUte  is  the  great  victory  thai 
our  Texas  Western  Miners  achieved  in 
winning  the  NaUonal  Collegiate  AthWJc 
Association  basketbaU  champlonsmp 
Saturday  night  at  CoDege  Park,  Md. 


I  congratulate  the  NCAA  for  running 
a  magnificent  tournament.  I  extend  the 
best  wishes  of  the  people  of  my  State  to 
the  other  fine  imiversities  In  the  finals — 
Kentucky.  Duke,  and  Utah.  They  are  a 
credit  to  basketball  and  to  the  athletic 
programs  of  our  universities. 

Most  of  aU  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
players  and  coaching  staff  of  Texas 
Western  for  a  splendid  job. 


ALLIANCE   FOR  PROGRESS   BEGINS 
TO  SHOW  RESULTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  has  been  able  to  re- 
port that  after  an  initial  period  of  im- 
ecrtainty,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
beginning  to  show  concrete  results  of  the 
type  envisioned  by  Its  founders.  The 
chief  of  these  results  is  reflected  in  the 
achievement  of  a  growth  rate  of  2.5  per- 
cent in  Latin  America  for  the  last  2 
years  as  compared  to  only  1  percent  for 
the  preceding  2  years.  These  and  other 
Indications  of  progress  were  contained 
in  a  statement  which  the  President  made 
on  March  14,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Alliance. 

When  viewed  against  the  backdrop  of 
ills  and  needs  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America,  the  gains  may  seem  small. 
Modest  though  the  results  may  be,  they 
are  still  a  source  of  satisfaction.  These 
results  begin  to  replace  the  hopelessness, 
the  stagnation,  and  the  Incipient  chaos 
which  characterized  much  of  Latin 
America  at  an  earlier  time. 

In  addition  to  helping  achieve  the  goal 
of  a  2  5-percent  growth  rate  which  was 
set  during  the  time  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  Johnson  administration  Is 
working  on  the  following  specific  goals 
Jor  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966:  It  is  con- 
tributing to  the  construction  of  class- 
rroms  for  1  million  students,  improve- 
ment of  7,000  miles  of  road,  extension  of 
agricultural  credit  to  450,000  farmers, 
construction  of  450  new  health  facilities, 
expansion  of  power  generating  capacity 
by  530,000  kilowatts.  These  and  many 
other  projects  offer  visible  proof  of 
progress  to  the  Latin  American  people 
»nd  of  the  interest  of  this  Nation  in 
progress  not  only  at  home  but  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

The  export  earnings  of  Latin  America, 
according  to  the  President's  report,  in- 
"««ed  by  $1  billion  in  1965  over  1963 
J^ures,  thus  providing  additional  re- 
•ources  lor  reinvestment  in  local  econ- 
"«[«•  A  judicious  blending  of  admin- 
wratlon  and  congressional  efforts  helped 
w  produce  this  welcome  trend  in  Latin 
American  external  commerce. 

Continued  cooperation  in  trade  and 
other  economic  matters  is  imperative 
»hd  1  am  confident  that  it  will  be  forth- 
«w»ing  as  we  enter  the  second  5  years  of 
r"  Amance  for  Progress.  Insofar  as 
fresloent  Johnson  is  concerned,  he  has 
wne  had  and  continues  to  have  a  deep 
fff  «^  1"  Latin  America  and  a  warm 
0^.^".  ^°^  ^^  P^P^e-  Both  are  ex- 
Z,^^  "^  *^  personal  attention  to  the 
"«otems  and  affairs  of  the  Alliance  for 
/r^*^  And  they  are  expressed  In  his 
"jenninaUon  to  aee  the  Alliance  suc- 
»««.  to  the  end  that  the  Uves  of  people 


throughout  the  hemisphere  shall  be  en- 
riched with  greater  social  and  economic 
benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
alliance  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STATElCrNT  ST  THk  PEKSmCKT  ON  TH«  FBTTH 
ANNrVZXSART  PO«  THE  ALLIANCX  FOB  PlOG- 
KESS 

My  fenow  citizens  of  the  hemisphere,  since 
becoming  President,  I  have  often  restated 
my  own,  and  our  country's,  resolute  com- 
mitment to  the  goal  of  a  better  life  for  all 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Many  Presidents  have  worked  to  shape 
that  goal. 

We  are  proud  of  the  good  neighbor  policy 
of  President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  Elsenhower  broke  new  and  fer- 
tile groimd  with  the  Act  of  Bogota  In  19S0 — 
an  act  growing  from  the  understanding  com- 
passion of  one  people  for  another. 

President  Kennedy  buUt  on  these  efforu 
and  gave  them  increased  emphasis  with  the 
announcement  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
on  March  13,  19*1,  5  years  ago. 

Today,  by  word  and  deed,  Americans  are 
helping  to  fulflU  the  hopes  of  thoee  who 
have  little  and  pray  that  one  day  can  have 
more. 

The  Johnson  administration  seeks  his- 
tory's description  at  a  time  when,  the  dream- 
ing and  the  planning  having  laid  the  founda- 
tions, the  doing  and  building  were  under- 
way. 

The  last  2  years  of  this  vast  cooperative 
effort  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  are  solid  evidence 
that  deeds  are  matching  our  words. 

During  these  2  years  Latin  America  has 
achieved  a  per  capita  growth  rate  of  2.5  per- 
cent. The  average  rate  for  the  preceding  3 
years  was  less  than  1  percent.  This  recent 
increase  of  150  percent  Is  a  fact  which  friends 
of  the  hemisphere  must  note  with  pride — 
and  new  hope  for  the  future. 

In  hscal  yean  1965  and  1966,  thoee  Latin 
American  countries  cooperating  with  U.S. 
programs  of  action  are  putting  visible  re- 
sults before  their  people. 

Together  we  are :  Improving  7,000  miles  of 
road,  building  130,000  dwelling  units,  irri- 
gating 136,000  new  acres  of  farmland,  add- 
ing 530,000  kilowatts  to  power  generating 
capacity,  providing  classrooms  for  1  million 
students,  building  450  new  health  facilities, 
spending  »200  million  to  provide  Onanclng 
for  expansion  and  construction  of  over  5,000 
Industrial  firms,  si>endlng  $250  million  in 
providing  agricultural  credit  to  450,000 
farmers. 

Equally  important,  reforms  are  changing 
and  modernizing  these  institutions  in  Latin 
America  essential  to  the  growth  ot  a  sense 
of  community  that  stretches  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Governments,  business  concerns,  labor 
unions,  and  cooperaUves  are  working  with 
the  people  of  our  hemisphere  to  attain  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  under  free 
Instltutlcns. 

We  are  building  the  machinery  ot  coopera- 
tion through  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  are  enlisting  the  support  of  private 
groups  and  voluntary  agencies  in  ever- 
increasing  measure.  The  Peace  Corps,  Part- 
ners for  the  Alliance,  Council  on  Latin 
America,  AFL-CIO.  private  foundations  and 
universities  are  making  vital  contributions. 
We  are  introducing  the  principle  of  mutual 
aid  among  the  Uitln  American  nations.  We 
are  giving  new  energy  to  economic  integra- 


tion within  Latin  America.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Act  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  approved 
last  November,  gives  impetus  to  thete 
concepts. 

We  recognise  that  fullUlment  of  all  our 
goals  will  require  continuation  of  our  Joint 
efforts  beyond  1971.  I  said  last  November 
that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  extend 
mutual  commltnxente  beyond  the  period 
originally  foreseen  in  the  Charter  of  Puut^ 
del  Este.  Self-help  and  mutual  aid  will  b: 
yardsticks  In  determining  the  scope  of  our 
contribution. 

In  country  after  country,  nations  In  the 
hemisphere  are  acting  to  moblUze  resources 
for  public  and  private  investment — to  reform 
and  modernize  the  institutions — to  expand 
trade  and  market  opportunities  within  and 
outside  the  hemisphere — and  to  provide  a 
solid  base  for  the  support  and  cooperaUon 
of  Imported  capital  and  technical  assistance. 
External  support  Is  also  coming  in  increas- 
ing measure  from  the  Inter-American  E>evel- 
opment  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  and  its 
aiSUates  and  the  United  Nations.  This  sup- 
port has  Increased  by  about  $200  million  In 
the  last  2  years. 

For  iU  part,  the  United  SUtes  has  already 
committed  nearly  $5  billion  to  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  to  assist  them  in  their 
struggle  to  nuxiernize  and  achieve  a  better 
life  for  their  people.  In  recent  months  sig- 
nificant steps  have  been  taken  to  give  Latin 
America  greater  access  to  our  markets: 

This  administration  has  insisted  that  our 
participation  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  be  more  effective. 

This  administration  recommended  the 
Congress  withdraw  the  special  Import  fee  on 
sugar. 

This  administration  removed  the  quota 
restrictions  on  lead  and  zinc. 

After  a  temporary  period  of  setback,  there 
are  now  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  renewal  of 
large-scale  private  foreign  Investment  In 
Latin  American  development,  often  In  Joint 
ventures  with  Latin  American  assc>ctate& 
Business  leaders  interested  lo  Latin  American 
investment  have  been  invited  to  the  Cabinet 
Boom  frequently  to  discuss  steps  to  help  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere. 

Three  years  ago  the  19  Latin  American 
countries  were  deeply  concerned  over  their 
trade  position  In  the  world. 

Dtirtng  the  past  2  years  the  trend  has 
changed. 

Our  experts  now  predict  that  export  earn- 
ings for  1965  wUl  show  an  Increase  of  $1  bil- 
lion over  the  1963  level,  providing  additional 
resources  for  Investment  in  development. 

Yet  we  must  do  more  than  provide  money 
and  technical  assistance  and  improve  trade 
Investments  must  be  made  directly  in  human 
beings.  In  every  forum.  I  have  advocated  and 
directed  that  American  resources  be  Invested 
In  education,  health,  and  improved  living 
and  working  conditions.  Buch  efforts  are  not 
easy  to  organize.  They  require  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  human  resources  In  scarce  supply. 
But  they  are  among  the  moet  rewarding  of 
all  investments. 

Today  I  want  to  issue  a  new  call  to  our 
sister  nations  in  the  hemisphere  to  enlarge 
our  truly  revolutionary  cause — the  cause  of 
enlarging  the  lives  of  all  our  people. 

I  am  determined  to  contribute  AmerlcAs 
resources  to  this  spirit  of  change — a  spirit 
no^  slowly,  siirely.  confidently  growing  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  us  In  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  have  seen  and  understand  the  lessons 
of  history.  Together  we  are  strong.  Divided 
we  are  weak.  Together,  we  must  shape  the 
future  to  our  hopes. 

In  every  naUon  In  the  hemisphere  the 
needs  and  the  beliefs  and  the  prayers  are  the 
same.  We  want  peace  and  opportunity — the 
chance  to  live  in  dignity,  to  choose  and  plan 
and  work  and  achieve  the  best  for  our  fam- 
lUes. 
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I  b«Ueve  that  the  next  5  years  we  will  see 
n  continent  constantly  growing  In  pro»p«rlty 
and  In  unity — growing  In  lt«  capeu:lty  to  meet 
the  deslre«  and  ne«d«  of  lu  own  people — and 
m  ita  contribution  to  peace  and  freedom  In 
the  world  at  large. 

That  Is  what  BogotA  and  Rio  and  Punta  del 
>Bte  were  all  alx>ut. 

For  my  own  part.  I  want  to  help  make  all 
this  a  reality  and  "to  create  out  of  the  human 
spirit,  something  that  did  not  exist  before." 

This  U  fulfillment.  And  this  is  our  com- 
mitment. 

FUNDS  FOR  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  proposal*  to  re- 
duce the  program  of  aid  to  federally 
Impacted  areas. 

Public  Law  874  has  been  In  existence 
for  16  years.  Through  this  program, 
payment  is  made  to  individual  school 
di^trlcU  for  children  whose  parents  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  and/or  live 
on  Federal  property. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  total  of 
$416  million  was  given  to  4,200  local 
school  districts  for  pupils  who  are  fed- 
erally connected. 

This  program  has  aided  and  improved 
our  school  system  by  helping  to  main- 
tain our  high  standard  of  education. 
It  has  enabled  the  communities  to  ex- 
pand their  educational  programs  with- 
out cutting  baclt  on  quality.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  at  least 
a  part  of  this  money  since  the  irvstalla- 
tions  produce  no  direct  tax  benefits  for 
support  of  the  schools  or  the  communi- 
ties 

Education  Is  essential  in  today's  com- 
plex society.  The  program  has  provided 
necessary  funds  for  more  qualified  teach- 
ers and  better  school  facilities.  We  all 
Itnow  the  difficulties  which  communities 
face  in  raising  enough  revenues  to  sup- 
port necessary  services.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  in  Maine  where  the  property 
tax  has  for  many  years  been  under  severe 
pressure. 

The  proposed  cutback  In  the  federally 
Impacted  school  aid  program  from  $418 
million  to  $183  million,  about  a  44-per- 
cent cutback,  would  be  detrimental  to 
our  educational  system  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  It  would  hit  many  communities 
hardest  that  can  least  afford  any  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  aid  funds. 

In  Maine,  If  the  President's  proposal 
IS  upheld,  the  reduction  would  be  from 
the  scheduled  $3  2  million  to  $1.2  mil- 
lion, or  about  60  percent.  Presently,  69 
Maine  school  districts  are  eligible  for 
help.  However,  under  the  new  proposal, 
13  of  these  districts  would  be  dropped 
from  the  program  and  In  many  of  the 
remaining  communities,  help  would  be 
meaningless.  For  Instance.  3  communi- 
ties would  receive  $98  and  12  communi- 
ties would  be  allotted  less  than  $1,000 
each.  Thus,  local  governments  would 
have  to  assume  the  costs  of  education 
for  a  number  of  children  of  Federal 
employees  and  individual  tax  rates  would 
rise. 

Public  Law  874  supplies  a  vital  need 
for  thousands  of  communities  through- 
out the  United  States.  Other  bills  are 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  require- 


ments of  needy  students.  To  cut  back 
this  important  program  would  serve  to 
create  more  educational  problems  for 
communities  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bears  a  direct  and  legitimate  re- 
sponsibility. This  program  has  worked 
well  for  the  last  16  years.  It  should  be 
continued. 


RESCISSION  OP  ORDER  FOR  VOTE 
ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
order  providing  for  a  vote  not  later  than 
5:15  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION    OP    ORDER    FOR    AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate 
the  order  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes Its  business  today,  it  adjourn  un- 
til Thursday.  March  24.  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  no  objection  to  what  the  major- 
ity leader  is  asking.  I  just  hope  there 
will  be  some  way  that  all  Senators  will 
be  notified  that  the  order  Is  rescinded, 
because  I  believe  it  has  been  announced, 
and  Senators  expect  to  vote  at  5:15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  on 
the  Republican  side,  every  Senator's  of- 
fice will  be  notified,  and  notification  of 
Democratic  Senators  Is  being  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  we  will  not 
vote  on  this  matter  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  owe  it  to  the 
majority  leader  to  state  that  the  request 
he  has  just  made  was  made  at  my  re- 
quest, and  that  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  it,  and  not  the  majority  leader. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Senators  who  wished  to  be  heard  on 
this  bill,  some  of  them  at  some  little 
length.  I,  myself,  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions I  wish  to  direct  to  the  maneiger  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussxLL),  and  I  have  a  rather  extensive 
speech  I  wish  to  make.  I  believe  there 
are  others. 

I  had  not  been  given  any  advance  no- 
tice of  the  request  the  majority  leader 
made,  nor  was  anything  put  In  the  Rec- 
ord on  Thursday.  I  am  not  blaming 
anybody;  I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  And 
I  alone  am  responsible  for  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  Just  done.  I  thank  him 
for  his  never  failing  courtesy. 


PRESS  VERSUS  MILITARY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MTrj.im  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  on  an- 
other subject. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ftCELLER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
winter  Issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review  Is  an  article  by  Martin  Oershen 
entitled  "Press  Agcdnst  Military  in  Viet- 
nam: A  Further  View."  Anyone  who 
feels  confused  over  some  of  the  press  re- 
ports from  Vietnam  would  do  well  to 
read  this  article,  because  It  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  some  of  the  confu- 
sion— and  the  reason.  Mr.  Gershen  points 
out,  lies  with  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
press  themselves.  During  my  recent  trip 
to  South  Vietnam,  I  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss this  problem  with  some  of  our  mili- 
tary commanders.  Their  comments 
were,  uniformly  to  the  effect  that  the 
great  majority  of  members  of  the  press 
handled  themselves  and  their  reporting 
commendably,  but  there  were  always  a 
few  who  had  to  abuse  the  situation.  Mr. 
Gershen 's  article  gives  examples  of  the 
"abuse. '  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoud, 
as  follows: 

Prkss  Vbssus  MnjTABT  IN  Viztn&m:  a 

FtraTKsa  Vi«w 
(Non. — Martin  Oerahen.  who  wrote  the 
following  observations.  Is  a  feature  writer- 
photographer  for  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  od 
leave  to  study  In  Columbia's  advanced  Inter- 
national reporting  program.  He  covered  the 
war  In  Vietnam  last  summer.) 

There  Is  a  basic  law  of  journalism  which 
says  that  every  story  should  have  at  least 
two  sides. 

Yet.  In  too  many  reports  Involving  censor- 
ship In  Vietnam,  the  press  seems  to  have  the 
last  word. 

And  that  word  leaves  the  reader — of 
viewer — at  home  no  alternative  but  to  as- 
sume that  the  American  war  In  southeast 
Asia  not  only  Is  against  communism,  but 
against  the  entire  tT.S.  Military  EsUbUsh- 
ment. 

In  an  article,  "Censorship  and  Cam  Ne," 
by  Richard  Ruatln,  which  apjjeared  In  the 
fall.  1966.  Issue  of  the  Columbia  JournallBn 
Review,  the  writer  made  some  attemct  »i 
giving  both  sides  of  the  controversy  th»t 
continues  between  the  press  and  the  br»M. 
But  one  had  to  read  carefully  and  dig 
deeply  to  learn  that  the  poeslblUty  eiUti 
that  the  press  may  be  partly  to  blame  for 
Its  troubles  with  the  censors. 

Edward  P.  Morgan  suggested  this  possi- 
bility when  he  was  quoted  as  saying  there 
was  a  "paasel"  of  young  stringers  In  Viet- 
nam nrho  are  trying  to  become  the  Kmle 
Pyles  of  this  war  by  baiting  military  offlclsli 
at  press  briefings. 

But  generally  the  arOcle  seemed  to  con- 
sist of  quotaUona  Uom  one  famous  byliner 
after  another  who  self-rtghteously  attacked 
censorship  m  Vietnam  and  blamed  the  mili- 
tary for  shackling  the  free  press. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  quoUUons  wm 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  UPI  foreign 
news  analyst  PhU  Newsom.  who  said:  "It  u 
doubtful  •  •  •  If  the  story  of  U.S.  ***''°"| 
burning  a  vUlage  near  E>a  Nang  ever  would 
have  come  out  If  newsmen  had  not  seen  iv 
Newsom.  of  coxine.  was  referring  to  »  C»° 
televUlon  report  of  the  burning  of  Cam  Ne- 
a  report  which  arouawl  much  controversy  y 
home  because  It  suggested  that  marinM  arw- 
trarlly  burn  Vletnameee  vUUges.  He jm 
piled  that  a  hard-digging  U.S.  P'*"„<^ 
took  on  a  hard-to-get-along-wlth  U.B.  »« 
rtne  Corpa  and  uncovered  a  terrible  sea*' 
If  this  were  true,  then  bully  for  the  newi- 
meo. 


But  It  wasn't  true.  The  fact  is  that  It  Is 
doubtful  If  newsmen  ever  would  have  seen 
tiie  village  razed  If  It  weren't  for  the  U.S. 
Marines  Invltlnc  them  to  the  burning. 

I  was  at  Uie  Da  Nang  press  camp  when 
(be  marine  Invitation  was  extended.  I 
turned  It  down  because  I  had  a  previous 
eommltment  to  go  on  an  air  raid  aboard  a 
B-57  fighter  bomber.  The  squadron  took 
newsmen  on  flights  only  1  day  a  week. 

The  real  reason  for  burning  Cam  Ne.  of 
course,  was  that  It  was  a  Vtetcong  strong- 
hold and  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  who  also 
was  quoted  in  the  Rustln  article,  made  this 
point  clear. 

To  report  properly  the  story  of  the  Marine 
operation  at  Cam  Ne  would  have  meant 
explaining  that  villages  and  their  civilian 
populations  play  a  key  role  in  guerrilla 
warfare. 

This  Is  the  why  of  the  story,  which  of 
course  Is  too  complicated  to  make  a  good 
lead. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  U.S. 
forces  In  Vietnam  Is  being  able  to  distin- 
guish friend  from  foe. 

The  Marines,  like  all  the  services  there, 
are  aware  too  that  they  must  win  the  people 
if  they  are  to  win  the  war  and  they  lean 
over  backward  to  avoid  antagonizing  local 
populations. 

It  must  have  taken  Marine  intelligence  a 
long  time  to  determine  for  certain  that  Cam 
Re  was  a  Vletcong  stronghold. 

Then,  when  they  decided  to  destroy  the 
village,  they  invited  the  press  to  come  along. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  they  became  an- 
noyed when  stories  of  their  operation 
depicted  Marines  as  no  better  than  SS  troops 
vho  burned  villages  and  pushed  around 
women,  children,  and  old  men? 

But  even  more  annoying  to  military  men 
in  Vietnam  Is  the  caliber  of  numy  of  the 
correspondents  out  there. 

A  ranking  Pentagon  officer  observed 
recently  that  editors  told  him  they  were 
having  difficulty  getUng  good  newsmen  to 
cover  Vietnam. 

The  problem,  he  said,  was  money.  It 
costs  about  $1,300  round  trip  to  fly  a  news- 
man to  the  other  end  of  the  world  and  for 
that  amount  of  cash  you  would  expect  him 
to  stay  for  a  while. 

But  if  he  is  an  experienced  newsman  he 
has  a  wife  and  family  so  the  news  service 
would  have  to  bring  them  along  and  settle 
them  in  Hong  Kong  or  Bangkok. 

Add  periodic  trips  for  the  newsman  to  his 
'wnUy,  additional  life  and  eccldent  insur- 
»nce,  education  expenses  for  the  kids  and 
war  becomes  an  unprofitable  news  story. 

As  a  result,  the  Pentagon  officer  said, 
"American  news  services  are  hiring  people 
out  there  they  would  never  touch  at  home.  " 

It's  obviously  cheaper  to  pick  up  a  "pas- 
•ei"  of  young  stringers  who  have  already 
paid  their  way  to  Vietnam  and  who  will 
*ofk  for  peanuts. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  tiie  U.S.  press  to 
cover  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
P*«ment  last  year  flew  84  newsmen  to 
•outheast  Asia. 

"^J  **'**  "•  frankly,  to  prime  the  pump," 
the  Pentagon  officer  said. 

The  military  believed  that  by  encouraging 
more  newsmen  to  come  to  Vietnam,  com- 
P«ltlon  would  become  keener,  resulting  In 
«•«  sensational  stories  and  in  more  straight 
rtporung.  ** 

The  project  was  dlsconUnued  last  sum- 
mer as  escalation  of  the  war  began  in  ear- 
"w  because  "we  reasoned  the  American 
^'w  was  interested  enough  to  pay  Its  own 
**y  to  Vietnam." 

It  dldnt  work  out  that  way. 


Three  months  later,  in  November,  the 
number  of  news  organizations  In  Vietnam 
had  increased  to  136  but  the  proportion  of 
U.S.  services  to  the  total  roae  less  than  10 
peroeut  whUe  U.S.  troop  strength  bad  in- 
creased by   the  tens  of  thousands. 

Of  the  296  accredited  newamen  covering 
the  war.  fewer  than  half  were  Americans. 
Foreign  newsmen  were  hired  by  nearly  all 
the  American  media.  In  some  of  the  larger 
organizations  20  to  60  percent  of  the  staff 
was  foreign. 

In  the  last  2  weeks  of  1065,  the  number  of 
U.S.  services  and  staffers  bad  begun  to  in- 
crease slightly,  according  to  a  Pentagon  uf- 
ficlal. 

Obviously,  a  certain  number  of  foreign 
newsmen  are  needed  on  American  staffs  to 
overcome  language  barriers.  The  rest  prob- 
ably are  hired  to  overcome  budgetary  prob- 
lems. 

I  remember  meeting  one  of  these  non- 
American  U.S.  correspondents  the  day  after 
the  Cam  Ne  incident.  We  both  were  leav- 
ing Da  Nang.  He  was  carrying  a  pouch  of 
television  film,  which  he  was  bringing  to 
Saigon.     I   was   returning   to   Plelku. 

We  were  picked  up  at  the  press  camp  by 
two  U.S.  enlisted  men  who  were  ordered  to 
drive  us  to  the  airfield  where  we  were  to 
catch  a  military  flight  south. 

On  the  way  to  the  airfield  my  colleague 
began  berating  the  two  enlisted  men  over 
the  Cam  Ne  operation. 

He  implied  that  the  Marines  were  no  bet- 
ter than  the  Oestapo. 

"Imagine  you  Tanks  burning  a  village.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  that  In  my  Ufe,"  said 
this  correspondent,  who  obrtously  was  too 
young  ever  to  have  covered  a  war  before. 

Bnllsted  men  are  taught  to  treat  civilians 
with  respect,  especially  if  they  are  from  the 
press.  The  two  GI's  looked  at  each  other 
but  said  nothing. 

I  tried,  at  first,  to  keep  from  getting  in- 
volved, because  we  newspapermen  have  to 
stick  together  even  if  we're  wrong. 

But  his  criticism  continued  and  finally  I 
said.    For  Christ's  sake,  shut  up." 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  Then  he  said, 
partly  as  an  explanation,  partly  as  an  appeal 
to  my  journalistic  loyalties  and  partly  to  get 
the  last  word  in : 

"But  I  actually  saw  a  Marine  push  an  old 
man  around." 

I  thought  of  the  night  I  had  spent  with 
a  Marine  company  surrounded  in  a  Jungle 
outpost  by  300  Vletcong.  I  remembered  the 
next  morning  walking  down  a  road  with  a 
Marin^^^geant  who  smUed  at  all  the  vil- 
lager- ^^^*  '''"cause  he  couldn't  tell  the 
gooc;  ^'^  >j  .le  bad  guys  and  he  dldnt 
watv  >v^  ....v^eO^Lze  friendly  Vietnamese. 

I  tboughtwh^\  a  crazy,  mlxed-up  war  this 
is,  where  yOTTcan't  tell  the  front  from  the 
rear,  Vletcong  from  Vietnamese,  civilians 
from  soldiers.  I  turned  to  this  young  cor- 
respondent and  very  gently  said : 

"Look,  it  was  a  Vletcong  village.  How  did 
you  expect  the  Marines  to  handle  that  situ- 
ation?" 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  said, 
"Why  don't  you  Yanks  get  out  of  Vietnam?" 

And  if  he  Is  typical  of  U.S.  press  repre- 
sentation la  Vietnam,  then  the  military  peo- 
ple there  have  been  very  kind  to  us. 

— Mastim  GnsHEN. 


^tf  the  106  civilian  news  organizations 
^Mound  the  world  who  were  represented 
"Vietnam  last  August,  about  40  were 
^»^c»n.  Ol  the  260  newsmen  present. 
M>proximateiy  176  were  American. 


A  BUSINESSMAN'S  FORMULA  TO 
HEAD  OFF  INFLATION 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
March  7  issue  of  U.S.  News  ti  World  Re- 
port appears  a  timely  article  entitled  "A 
Businessman's  Formula  To  Head  Off  In- 
flation." This  contains  excerpts  from 
a  recent  address  by  Roger  Blough.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  United  States  Steel 


Corp.  and  one  of  the  most  progressive 
clearest  thinking  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  Mr.  Blough  points  out 
precisely  what  the  Republican  section  of 
the  Joint  Senate-House  Economic  Report 
for  19C6  points  out;  namely,  that  re- 
straint in  spending  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress holds  the  key  to  stopping  Inflation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  BUSUJtSSMANS  Fozttvu^  To  HXAO  Oft 
Inflation 
(Can  the  United  SUtes  fight  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  still  avoid  shackling  industry 
and  labor  with  controls  over  prices,  wages, 
and  materials?  Yes.  says  one  of  this  ooun- 
try"s  business  leaders — but  only  if  Congress 
"stops  poiu-lng  on  the  coal"  under  the  eco- 
nomic boiler.  Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  calls 
for  efforts  to  hold  prices  and  wages  in  check, 
and  for  postponement  of  some  nonmllltary 
programs  that  would  involve  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  new  spending  at  a  time  when  InflaUon 
threatens. ) 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Roger  M. 
Blough.  chairman  of  the  board  of  UrUted 
States  Steel  Corp..  delivered  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo..  February  le.  1966) 
There  Is  one  basic  point.  I  believe,  upon 
which  true  Americans  can  never  disagree: 
that  everything  needed  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam  shall  be  provided 
to  the  limit  of  our  national  resources,  both 
material  and  human.  If  the  sacrifice  of 
economic  freedom  will,  in  fact,  hasten  the 
winning  of  the  peace  In  Vietnam  and  reduce 
our  casualties  there,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
"loyal  opposition"  to  such  a  sacrifice.  But 
if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  economic  free- 
doms which  have  made  this  Nation  the  moat 
productive  In  the  world  are — as  I  believe 
them  to  be — a  unique  source  of  our  military 
and  economic  strength,  then  we  should,  and 
must,  defend  and  preserve  them  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

In  short,  the  question  before  us  Is:  To 
what  degree  may  we  assist  la  the  fight  for 
freedom  by  relying  upon  freedom — freedom 
in  production,  freedom  to  buy  and  sell  and 
freedom  in  occupation?  Or  must  we  revert 
to  wartime  types  of  wage  controls,  or  price 
controls,  materiel  controls  and  even  controls 
of  movement  among  occupations,  in  order,  as 
a  nation,  to  wage  the  defense  of  freedom? 

In  World  War  II  and  again  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  controls  were  Imposed  upon 
production,  distribution,  wages  and  prices  In 
order  to  channel  the  necessary  portion  of 
our  gross  national  product  into  the  war 
effort.  How  then  do  oondltloios  today  com- 
pare  with   those  that  existed   t>efore7 

Well,  at  the  peak  of  World  War  U,  defense 
expenditures  averaged  about  84  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  and  exceeded  40  percent  of  the 
total  gross  national  product.  At  the  height 
of  the  Korean  war.  they  were  almost  49  bil- 
lion and  accounted  for  13^3  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

During  the  present  year  it  Is  estimated  that 
our  total  defense  expenditures  may  rise  to 
$60  billion,  which  would  still  be  less  than  8'j 
percent  of  the  anticipated  gross  national 
product;  and  they  would  have  to  mount  to 
an  astronomical  $100  billion  In  order  to 
reach  the  13 'i,  percent  rate  that  prevailed  at 
the  height  of  the  Korean  war.  That  Is  far 
beyond  any  projected  requirement  of  the 
action  In  Vietnam. 

As  for  manpower,  it  must  be  noted  here  also 
that  the  national  labor  force  has  substan- 
tially increased  in  numbers  during  the  past 
20  years. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  there  were  1 1 .5 
million  men  In  our  Armed  Forces— or   17  >2 
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percent,  of  the  total  Ubor  rupply.  thirln» 
Korea  ihere  were  3  5  million  men  tn  the  mlll- 
tar>-  repreftenUng  over  5  percent  of  the  labor 
Jjrce  and  ioout  475,000  of  theee  were  actu- 
ally engai^V'd  in  Korea. 

ijLsx,  year,  some  2A  million  men  were  in  the 
Armed  Porcee,  and  thU  accounted  for  only 
3  6  percent  of  the  labor  supply.  Future  re- 
qulremenu.  ae  presently  projected,  could  call 
for  an  addiUonal  900.000  men  In  the  aerrlcee; 
but  even  if  that  number  were  to  rtae  to 
500,000,  the  military  drain  on  the  national 
labor  force  would  amount  to  only  about  4 
p>ercent  a*  compared  to  more  than  5  percent 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

So  it  la  evident.  I  think,  that  Vietnam  U 
not  the  primary  eource  of  the  economic  pree- 
■urea  we  are  experiencing.  Vietnam  may 
provide  an  excuee  for  the  advocacy  of  con- 
trols. But  It  Is  not  a  reason  for  them;  and 
:f  we  seek  out  the  major  cause  of  these  pres- 
sures, we  must  look  to  the  unusually  rapid 
rate  of  our  economic  growth  In  the  nonmlil- 
tary  areas. 

Last  year,  the  American  economy  grew  at 
a  greater  rate  than  that  of  any  other  major 
industrial  nation  in  the  world.  After  cor- 
recting for  rising  prlcee,  the  "real"  rate  of 
growth  was  5 '4  percent:  and  all  of  this  new 
activity  increased  the  demand  for  manpower, 
and  the  upward  pressure  on  wages  and  prices. 

During  the  19601.  the  expansion  of  the 
supply  ot  money  and  credit  has  been  at  twice 
the  rate  prevailing  In  the  late  1050's.  Oov- 
emment  expenditures  at  all  levels — Federal. 
State,  and  local — have  Increased  96  percent 
since  Korea,  even  though  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  rise  Ln  military  outlays.  Thus, 
virtually  all  of  this  Increase  has  occurred  on 
the  noudefenae  side  of  the  ledger 

As  a  result,  a  head  of  economic  steam  Is 
building  up  to  a  point  which  la  beginning  to 
cause  national  concern  lest  It  break  out  in  a 
burst  of  ruing  wages  and  prices. 

TYylng  to  ftnd  out  how  long  we  can  con- 
tain this  mounting  head  of  steam  while  con- 
tinuing to  heat  up  the  boiler  la  something 
like  playing  Russian  roulette.  Certainly  we 
cannot  continue  indefinitely,  no  matter  how 
hard  we  try,  to  hold  back  the  hand  on  the 
pressure  gage.  For  the  present,  we  are 
pinning  our  faith  upon  the  willingness  and 
the  ability  of  both  Industry  and  labor  to 
comply  voluntarily  with  the  governmental 
guldepoeta  established  some  years  ago;  and 
while  a  considerable  degree  of  price  stability 
baa  *>een  achieved  dxirlng  this  period — espe- 
cially In  the  more  "visible"  Industries  where 
a  certain  amount  of  "persuasion"  could  be 
applied — the  boiler  Is  clearly  beginning  to 
leak. 

For  the  entire  nongovernmental  sector  of 
the  economy,  employee  compensation  per 
man-hour  has  risen  more  than  output  per 
man-hour  In  each  of  the  past  3  years;  so  unit 
labor  costs  have  kept  mounting. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  rising  Costs 
and  of  the  increased  economic  activity  gen- 
erally, the  consumer  price  index  has  risen 
11  percent  since  1957-50,  and  the  tempo  has 
accelerated  recently. 

Further  energising  this  trend  toward 
higher  wages  and  consequent  rising  prices 
is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  practically  full 
employment,  and  there  Is  an  actual  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  ■  *  *.  Among  married 
men.  unemployment  la  now  down  to  3  per- 
cent and  Is  still  declining. 

Under  all  of  these  circumatancea.  It  will 
clearly  become  Increasingly  dlfBcult  to  main- 
tain an  acceptable  degree  of  wage  and  price 
stability  through  the  publication  of  guide- 
poets  and  the  powers  of  presidential  persua- 
sion; and  the  question  arlsas:  "What  next?" 

TBS  aoAA  TO  cxiirrBOL.a 

S<}  the  situation  that  confronts  ua  today 
Is  much  like  that  which  prevailed  at  the  end 
of  1060.  when  the  United  State*  bad  started 
dawn  the  road  to  waye  and  price  oontrote. 


Then,  as  nam.  the  road  was  paved  with  re- 
quests for  a  voluntary  freeae;  and  standards 
for  the  freeae  were  being  drawn  up.  Under 
the  jM^ecures  of  that  day.  the  prices  of  many 
products  were  rising;  and  the  proepect  of 
price  control.  Itaelf.  added  greatly  to  theae 
pressures,  as  producers  and  merchants  sought 
to  cover  their  rising  oosts  before  the  freeae 
hit  them.  Production  shifted  from  lower 
price  lines  to  more  expensive,  and  more  prof- 
itable, goods:  and  retailers  buUt  their  In- 
ventories to  a  record  high,  thus  adding  to 
demand  In  an  already  over-heated  economy. 

But  before  we  travel  that  road  again,  let 
us  stop,  look  and  listen,  for  It  Is  one  thing 
to  talk  of  controls  and  quite  another  thing 
to  survive  them.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  for 
a  limited  period  they  can  and  do  hold  down 
the  Ud  on  prices.  There  Is  also  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  create  scarcity  and  thus 
add  to  the  economic  preseurcs  tliat  caused 
their  adoption  In  the  first  place. 

Some  of  us  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the 
controls  of  30  years  ago  will  recall  the  butter 
that  was  sold  from  under  the  counter  to 
favored  customers,  and  the  deterioration  In 
the  quality  of  merchandise  that  occurred  as 
producers  and  merchants  were  often  forced — 
at  the  peril  of  their  own  survival — ^to  i>ay 
hlgher-than-celUng  prices  on  purchases  In 
order  to  get  the  materials  to  keep  their  busl- 
neaaee  running. 

Then.  too.  there  Is  the  wasteful  deploy- 
ment of  manpower  at  a  time  when  a  shortage 
of  manpower  already  exists.  Under  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  a  free  market,  the  people 
themselvs — as  buyers — determine  what  man- 
power  will  be  allocated  to  what  production. 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  buy  a  certain  prod- 
uct, then  that  produot  will  no  longer  be 
made  and  the  manpower  will  go  elsewhere  to 
produce  what  Is  wanted  and  needed. 

Controls  not  only  wipe  out  this  self-adjust- 
ing, competitive  mechanism,  but — by  their 
almost  unbelievable  complexity — they  create 
enormous  new  manpower  demands  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  application  of  the  regu- 
lations. 

But.  you  may  ask.  can  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— In  the  absence  of  controls — get  what 
It  needs  to  carry  on  Its  military  efforts?  The 
answer  Is  that  It  can  and  It  does.  We  al- 
ready have  a  system  of  priorities  under  which 
defense  has  first  claim  on  essential  produc- 
tion. 

But  will  not  the  Government  have  ^  pay 
more  than  It  should?  And  the  answer  to 
that  Is  also  simple:  for  the  Oovenunent  Is 
the  sole  buyer  of  war  material,  while  there 
are  many  sellers  competing  for  its  business. 
Thus  we  have  the  opposite  of  a  monopoly — a 
monopsony.  And  as  a  monopsony,  the  Gov- 
ernment imposes  conditions  of  purchase 
under  which  It  exercises  the  right  to  re- 
negotiate contracts  and  to  reclaim  an  ad- 
judicated part  of  the  purchase  price  If  the 
profits  on  the  sale  are  deemed  too  large. 

But  then,  you  may  ask;  How  about  the 
average  fellow,  the  pensioner,  or  widow  liv- 
ing on  a  fixed  income?  Without  controls, 
la  there  any  better  way  of  keeping  prices 
from  skyrocketing?  •  •  •  There  must  be  bet- 
ter solutions:  and  I  believe  that  there  are. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  recognize  that 
o\ir  productive  capacity  In  America  Is  ex- 
panding substantially  every  year;  so  there  Is 
an  ever -Increasing  supply  of  goods  and 
services  to  meet  our  Nation's  demands,  both 
military  and  civilian. 

The  President  has  called  upon  business  to 
exercise  restraint  In  Its  pricing  policies;  and 
has  asked  labor  unions  to  keep  their  demands 
within  certain  bounds.  Here  It  must  be  said 
that  the  two  problems  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Among  businesses  there  Is  a  high 
degree  of  competition  which  tends  to  repress 
prices;  but  among  unions  there  Is  also  a  high 
degree  of  competition — more  In  the  nature 
of  political  competition — which  tends  con- 
versely to  escalate  wages. 


It  Is  the  Inescapable  obligation  of  budnest 
managers  to  keep  their  enterprises  healthy 
and  to  generate  the  profit  necessary  to  keep 
America's  Industrial  faclllttos  modem  and 
oompetlttve — not  only  In  the  Interest  of  the 
owners,  but  In  the  national  Interest  as  well. 
So  there  must  be  some  wage  and  price  flez- 
Ibtlity  to  accommodate  the  myriad  changes 
that  occur  from  day  to  day,  Tet  I  believe 
that  the  wiser  heads  In  the  leadership  of 
both  labor  and  business  will  recognize  that 
the  exercise  of  restraint  In  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  is  Imperative  at  a  time  when  the 
probable  alternatives  are  rising  costs  aod 
runaway  prices  or  disruptive  controls. 

HOW    CONGSXSS    CAN    KASS    THS    PSXSSUU 

But  restraint  Is  not  a  one-way  street,  and 
no  matter  how  diligently  and  patriotically 
business  and  labor  may  try  to  plug  the  leaks 
In  the  economic  boiler,  they  cannot  succeed 
unless  someone  stopts  pwuring  on  the  coal. 
And  that.  I  believe.  Is  where  Congress  comes 
In.  On  the  monetary  side,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Is  authorized  and  equipped  to 
retard  the  expansion  of  currency  and  credit: 
and  I  would  not  anticipate  that  Congress 
would  seek  to  op[>oee  the  necessary  exercise  of 
these  powers. 

On  the  fiscal  side.  Congress  can  ease  the 
pressure  by  the  Judicious  use  of  tozatlon; 
and  the  President  baa  already  recommended 
the  reinstatement  of  certain  excise  taxes  and 
a  speedup  In  the  payments  of  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes. 

But  It  Is  In  the  area  of  restraint  in  ap- 
propriations and  other  legislation  that  the 
hardworking  "men  on  thj  Hill"  (Congress) 
face  both  their  naoet  dlfflcult  problems  aod 
their  greatest  opportunity  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther heating  up  of  the  economy:  for  It  Is 
they  who  control  the  purse  strings. 

It  Is  their  prerogative  to  authorize  ex- 
penditures. It  Is  their  obligation  to  view  the 
econ  }i_.lc  picture  as  a  whole  and  act  In  their 
own  best  wisdom. 

This  Is  a  plea  to  recognize  the  free-market 
economy  for  what  It  Is — the  most  efflclent. 
productive  source  of  our  material  freedom; 
and  to  acknowledge  that  Interference  with 
the  market's  operation  leads  to  inefficiency. 
Inequity,  and  to  shortages.  In  a  word.  It  It 
a  plea  to  defend  freedom  with  freedom. 


DHSKirr.  CLOTHS 


VIETNAM  AND  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Des  Moines  Register  for  March  17  ap- 
pears an  excellent  and  tjnely  article  by 
the  knowledgeable  and  able  columnist, 
Richard  Wilson,  entitled  "Fulbrlghfs 
China  Hearings  Give  Viet  Policy  a  Boost." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record  so  that  the 
readers  wUl  have  a  better  perspective  of 
the  scare  talk  which  has  been  making 
the  rounds  over  the  threat  of  Red  Chins 
coming  into  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou). 
as  follows: 

PULBKIOHT'S       CHINa       H«A«1N0S       OlV«      Vl«t 

PoLicT  A  Boost 
(By  Richard  WUson) 

Washihcton.  DC— An  unexpected  byprod- 
uct of  Senator  FtasaioHTS  China  hearing* 
m  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  been 
an  expression  of  academic  and  Intellectual 
support  for  American  policy  In  Vietnam 

What  is  being  brought  Into  focus  U  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  an  essential  element  w 
containing  China,  the  reasons  for  doing  tw 
and  the  importance  of  It.  Senator  f^'i-"''^^ 
perhaps  did  not  anticipate  thU  result^  hm 
emphaslj  has  aU  been  on  the  risk,  ot  w 
with  China,  and  the  undeslrablUty  of  taking 
that  risk. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  ,  as  the  adminis- 
tration's most  articulate  spokesman  In  this 
field,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  turn  of 
event*  to  dignify  and  clothe  in  logic  a  policy 
of  containing  China  without  Isolating  the 
Communist  government. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  this.  It  repre- 
sents no  shift  In  policy.  The  Vice  President's 
words  do  not  change  any  of  the  realities  of 
the  problem,  which  remain  about  the 
same  as  they  were  when  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  Secretary  of  State. 

But  the  words  the  Vice  President  Is  using 
apparently  fall  softer  on  doubtful  ears  and 
tbis  makes  possible  a  rational  discussion  of 
the  risk  we  are  taking  In  Asia,  and  why  we 
&re  taking  It. 

HISTORICAL  CONStSTENCT 

Asian  specialists  and  students  from  both 
Harvard  and  Columbia  Universities  have 
found  a  historical  consistency  In  American 
action  in  Asia  with  that  of  other  great  powers 
IQ  the  past  which  have  sought  to  enforce 
poUUc&l  stability  so  that  eccmomlc  expan- 
sion might  be  carried  on. 

These  experts — A.  Doak  Barnett,  of  Colum- 
bia. John  K.  Palrbank,  of  Harvard,  and  now 
&lso  A.  M.  Halpern,  of  Harvard — have  their 
differing  Ideas  on  how  China  might  be 
handled,  but  they  all  seem  to  agree  that  It  Is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tain China. 

Thus  there  emerges  from  a  respected  aca- 
demic world  quite  a  different  attitude  than 
that  expressed  by  Senators  Pulbbicht,  Moksb, 
Oruinino,  McCartht,  Haktkx,  and  a  few 
others.  No  resemblance  at  all  Is  found  be- 
tween the  views  of  these  experts  and  those 
of  various  poets.  Uberallsts,  humanists, 
drama  critics,  novelists,  and  columnists  who 
have  been  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  any 
kind  of  ground-based  Intervention  In  Asia. 

INTELLECTUAL  RATIONALE 

The  result  Is  that  President  Johnson  Is 
finally  getting  his  Intellectual  rationale  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam  from  highly  qualified 
sources  in  the  academic  world.  This  corre- 
iponds  roughly  to  what  samplings  of  opinion 
•how  to  be  the  majority  sentiment  of  the 
country;  and  It  sounds  also  as  if  it  might 
come  from  the  lips  of  those  well-lndoctrl- 
nated  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam  who 
•imply  cannot  understand  the  protest  move- 
ment at  tiome. 

Prom  now  on  it  appears  that  the  argu- 
ment win  veer  into  the  field  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  doing  enough  to  draw  the  Red 
Chinese  into  respectable  world  society.  This 
concerns  both  Barnett  and  Falrbank.  Par 
M«tern  Expert  Halpern  thinks  there  Is  a  good 
chance  that  Asia  Is  settling  down,  and 
•ir&'naUc  changes  might  make  possible  a 
military  disengagement  In  a  few  years — but 
not  now. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  must  now  ap- 
PfOMh  China  with  the  olive  branch.  Vice 
"esldent  HimPHRET  has  an  impregnable 
»n»*er  We  have.  We  do  so  every  month 
M  two  In  talks  with  the  Red  Chinese  repre- 
••nutlve  in  Warsaw.  The  answer  U  always 
»•  «ame:  Support  the  surrender  of  the 
government  of  Formosa  to  the  rule  of  Pei- 

.-15..*^"'  **  »*y-  "No."  to  a»at,  the  con- 
'"rsations  come  to  an  end. 

doesn't  wish  it 

DnTLi**?*  ***°  '^y  letRed  China  Into  the 
irTizL  *"°°''  Humphrey's  answer  is  also 
^rt^able.  Red  China  does  not  wish  to 
co^t^*.  ""'***'  Na"oh*  as  It  is  presently 
1^  l"^  "^^  '=»»'^'*'-  «""»*  ^  amended 
brtL.  0^'""'""=  *>^  C*^">»  «""«'  be  excluded 
we  peiping  would  accept  an  Invitation  to 
wuon  „?  if**  question  of  diplomatic  recog- 
N^S^mle^ne^.*'"''''  "'^  ^^"^  P^°'""'^ 

Witt  c^f^  P«>be«  for   a  new   understanding 
"»  China,  like  the  President's  peace  over- 


tures of  earlier  In  the  year,  lead  down  a 
blind  alley. 

These  aspects  of  the  problem  are  now  com- 
ing to  the  fore  for  closer  public  scrutiny  as 
the  dimensions  of  the  risk  of  war  with  China 
are  being  measvyed.  What  the  administra- 
tion Is  getting  out  of  the  current  debate  is 
a  better  public  understanding  of  what  it  la 
trying  to  do.  and  why. 

The  China  hearings  are  therefore  a  definite 
plus  for  the  administration  so  far.  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  Senator  Folbrioht  and 
the  others. 


POEM     BY     MARINE     LANCE     CPL. 
CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
guish of  Vietnam  is  felt  In  many  homes 
throughout  this  Nation. 

There  have  been  families  who  have 
lost  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a  rela- 
tive in  that  far-off  land.  And  there  are 
others  with  someone  near  and  dear  to 
them  fighting  there. 

A  great  debate  has  been  and  is  being 
waged  over  why  we  are  there,  why  so 
many  have  to  give  their  lives  for  a  cause, 
it  seems,  so  little  understood  by  so  many. 

Why  are  we  there? 

One  youth  who  knew  was  Lance  Cpl. 
Charles  R.  Allen,  whose  mother  lives  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  whose  aimt,  Mildred 
L.  Davis,  lives  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

In  a  poem  written  to  his  mother  last 
Thanksgiving,  Corporal  Allen  said: 

And  as  long  as  freedom  rings  In  hearts  of 

men. 
South  Vietnam  freedom  we  will  help  defend. 

To  this  man — and  he  was  a  man — 
freedom  meant  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  peace,  but  he  knew  that  peace  could 
not  be  unless  one  was  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  so  that  all  could  enjoy 
it. 

For  as  he  wrote: 
For  men  who  died  here  didn't  die  In  vain. 
But,  died  for  freedom  and  died  In  fame. 

And  as  this  Marine  declared: 

To  preserve  world  freedom  we  mtist  pay  the 
price. 

Mr  President.  Marine  Lance  Cpl. 
Charles  R.  Allen  paid  that  price. 

On  January  1,  a  few  hours  after  the 
birth  of  a  new  year  and  only  a  few  days 
after  he  turned  21,  Corporal  Allen  was 
killed  in  action  in  that  far-off  land  where 
he  felt  a  stand  had  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve freedom. 

Did  he  die  in  vain? 

I  do  not  think  so  for  he  knew  that — 

Even  our  forefathers  died  to  keep  freedom 

alive. 
And  In  Vietnam  we  will  make  stire  It  survive. 

I  think  the  draft-card  burners,  the 
demofistrators,  and  others  could  learn  a 
lesson  from  Lance  Cpl.  Charles  R.  Allen. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire poem,  entitled  "The  U.S.  Forces  in 
Vie:nam,"  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trb  U.S.  Forces  in  Vietnam 
(By  Lance  Cpl.  Charlee  R.  Allen) 
Some  people  think  to  fight  here  Is  wrong. 
But,  we  must  fight  here  or  fight  at  home. 
For  Communist  Victory  in  this  torn  land. 
Will  encourage  them  to  fight  In  other  lands. 


Many  people  talk  about  our  dying  sacrifice. 
But.  to  preserve  world  freedotn  we  must  pay 

the  price. 
Just  look  at  the  accidents  on  a  holiday. 
TTien  our  total  dead  won't  seem  bad  in  any 

way. 
For  men  who  died  here  didn't  die  In  vain. 
But.  died  for  freedom  and  died  in  fame. 
Even  our  forefathers  died  to  keep  freedom 

aUve. 
And  In  Vietnam  we  will  make  sure  It  survive. 
To   Vietnam   the  President  has  given  hU 

word. 
And  this  message  all  the  world  has  heard. 
"We  will  help  Vietnam  to  defend, 
Their  homes  and  freedom  to  the  end." 
The  U.S.  Forces  In  South  Vietnam  today. 
Know  this  must  be  done  and  without  delay. 
Most  of  us  hated  we  were  selected. 
But,  since  we  been  here  I'm  sure  none  has 

objected. 
And  as  long  as  freedom  rings  In  hearts  of 

men. 
South  Vietnam  freedom  we  will  help  defend. 


RED  CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
in  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  an  article  on  the  front  page 
under  the  caption  "Pulbrioht.  198  Ex- 
perts on  Asia  Urge  Two  Chinas."  The 
article  pwints  out  something  that  does 
not  seem  to  confirm  the  caption  when  it 
talk  about  198  experts,  because  It  points 
out  that  this  particular  Asian  policy 
statement  was  signed  by  198  members  of 
the  Association  for  Asian  Studies. 

The  article  points  out,  further,  that  the 
document  was  circulated  among  the  2,700 
members,  whose  membership  ranges  from 
lajTnen  to  college  professors. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  198 
members  consisting  of  laymen  or  college 
professors  fall  into  what  might  be  con- 
sidered experienced  persons  who  could  be 
called  experts  on  Asia. 

I  think  It  well  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  while  this  article  states  that 
the  Asian  policy  group  advocates  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  into  the  United  Na- 
tioiis.  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
Asian  policy  signed  by  the  so-called  ex- 
perts suggests  that  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  be  amended  so  as  to  de- 
lete that  portion  of  the  charter  which 
provides  that  membership  shall  be  open 
only  to  peace-loving  nations. 

It  may  be  that  the  group  of  so-called 
experts  wish  Red  China  to  become  a 
member  of  the  UrUted  Nations.  If  so. 
they  should  issue  a  policy  statement 
recommending  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  amended,  de- 
leting this  requirement.  Then,  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions wished  to  do  so.  a  recommendation 
for  the  admission  of  Red  China  would  be 
in  order. 

As  it  is  now,  I  do  not  think  the  group 
is  being  very  helpful  in  making  such  a 
statement. 

I  suggest  that  the  caption  Is  rather  mis- 
leading when  It  refers  to  the  group  as  ex- 
perts, I,  for  one,  recognize  that  experts 
disagree  in  different  areas,  but  It  seems 
to  me  that  down  through  the  years,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions have  stoutly  adhered  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  nothing 
really  wrong  with  the  Charter  of  the 
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United  Nations  What  is  wrong  Is  the 
failure  of  some  members  to  lire  up  to  the 
charter.  But.  as  I  have  said,  if  there 
are  some  so-called  eijjerta  who  feel  the 
charter  should  be  violated,  they  ought  to 
say  so ;  anu  it  they  do  not  want  the  char- 
ter  to  be  violated,  they  ought  to  with- 
hold until  thAt  amendjnent  to  the  char- 
Mr  is  adopted.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
should  they  suggest  that  Red  China  be 
admitted  Into  the  United  Nations. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  a  portion  of  which  I  have 
just  referred  to.  as  well  as  another  article 
on  the  subject,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fta.BxiGKT.  108  Rxrarrs  on  Asia  Ckcx  Two 
CiUMAO — Op«nlt  at  Odds  With  Aominis- 
TaATTOif.  Sbhatob  Call«  ro«  Revusal  or 

POUCT 

(By  Bernard  Owertzman) 

The  Senate  Foreign  ReJationa  Committee 
reeumea  hearings  on  China  today  with  Chair- 
man J.  WnxiAM  FvutaoHT,  Democrat,  of 
Artcansas.  now  openly  at  odda  with  the  ad- 
mlnlrtratlon  over  whether  Red  China  should 
become  a  member  of  the  Onlted  Natlona. 

PuLBaicHT  called  for  an  end  to  OS.  efforta 
to  keep  Pelplng  out  of  tha  United  NaUons 
yesterday  about  tte  same  tune  as  nearly 
300  Asian  expert*  backad  the  admlaalon  of 
Red  China  to  the  world  body. 

The  Johnson  administration  poaitlon— a« 
restated  on  Friday  night  by  Joseph  Slsco. 
Asalatant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organisations — Is  to  oppoee  Pelplng's  admis- 
sion on  grounds  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  not  demonstrated  a  wllUngneas  to 
abid?  by  the  17. N.  Charter. 

Both  FuLBRicHT  and  the  Asian  experts 
subscribe  to  the  so-called  "two  China"  policy 
under  which  the  Nationalist  Chinese  govern- 
ment on  Formosa,  which  Is  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  would  not  be  expelled  from 
the  United  Nations  If  Pelplng  wore  admitted 

PIIPING.    rOBMOSA    BACK 

Neither  Pelplng  nor  Formoea.  however,  has 
shown  the  sUghteBt  willingness  to  abide  by 
a  "two  China"  policy.  Both  Insist  that  For- 
mosa Is  an  Integral  part  of  China,  and  that 
only  "one  China"  should  be  In  the  United 
Nauons — theirs 

The  administration  In  the  past  has  shown 
some  latrest  In  probing  a  poaslble  "two 
China"  policy  to  see  If  It  Is  feasible  before 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  votes  for  Red 
China's  admission  The  United  States  Is 
particularly  concerned  that  the  United  Na- 
tions not  vote  to  expel  Ponnosa  and  grant 
the  Pelplng  government  a  seat  on  the  Secu- 
rity OouncU. 

Secretary  of  Bute  Dean  Rusk  was  asked 
about  Red  China's  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  on  a  televtalon  Interview  program 
yesterday  He  said  that  Red  China  has 
shown  no  Interest  in  coming  Into  the  United 
Nations  so  long  as  Pormoaa  Is  there,  and  In 
fact,  had  spumed  all  VS  attempts  at  open- 
ing up  a  meaningful  dialog. 

He  added  that  the  United  States  has  had 
more  contact  with  Pelplng  than  any  Western 
country  that  has  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  It. 

The  Asian  poUcy  sutament  was  signed  by 
198  member*  of  the  AssociaUon  for  Asian 
Studies.  The  document  was  circulated 
among  the  3,700  members  of  the  group, 
whose  membertfilp  range*  from  laymen  to 
college  profeaaors  Some  Ooremment  experts 
are  In  the  group,  but  the  list  of  signers  does 
not  contain  any  recognisable  adminlauratton 
ipedallsts. 

In  addition  to  seating  Red  China  In  the 
Vnlted  NsUons.  the  statement  called  on  the 


United  States  to  negoUate  wltii  Pelplng  while 
at  the  same  time  malnUlnlng  relattooa  with 
Formoatu 

"Chma  may  rvject  ttM  U,a.  oiler,  but  thU 
Is  not  aa  atgutiMnt  why  It  should  not  be 
made. '  the  Btatatnent  aald. 

It  also  called  oa  the  United  States  to  seek 
more  bUateral  discussions  wlt^  Bed  China. 
and  to  publicly  state  Its  wllUngnem  to  admit 
Bed  Chinese  newsnen.  scholars,  and  others 
to  thU  country  The  administration  already 
claims  to  have  done  the  latter. 

The  statement  also  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
total  US.  trade  embargo  on  CtUna. 


FEDERAL  ASPECTS  OP  INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  March  19,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  the  first  Waterbury  Con- 
ference on  Waste  Disposal  at  the  Water- 
bury  State  Technical  Institute  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  The  conference,  arranged 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Waterbury 
branch  of  the  American  Electroplaters' 
Society,  brought  together  leadlrur  mem- 
bers of  Connecticut  Industry  who  are 
concerned  about  the  industrial  waste  dis- 
posal, both  in  their  Jobs  and  as  citizens. 

The  stated  aim  of  the  conference  was 
to  provide  a  cross  section  of  current  In- 
formation on  ■waste  disposal,  for,  aa 
Quentln  A.  Dietz,  general  chairman  of 
the  conference  stated,  "to  assure  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  metal  finishing 
industry.  It  Is  imperative  to  have  suffi- 
cient waste  disposal  capacity." 

I  salute  the  American  Electroplaters" 
Society  for  a  constructive  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  pollution  control,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  remarks  be  printed  In  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio, 
as  follows : 

PXOEBAI.    ASPrCTB    or    INDUSTBIAI.    WABTX    DM- 

rosAL.  BT  SxNATOK  Abbaham  A.  RiBicorr 

When  settlers  came  to  the  shores  at  Amer- 
ica and  began  their  westward  m&rch  to  the 
Pacific,  they  found  a  land  of  great  natural 
beauty.  There  were  vast  stretches  of  forest 
and  prairie,  streams  of  pure  water,  and  clear, 
blue  lakes.  There  was  no  problem  of  waste 
dlspoeal.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  there 
were  so  few  peoi>le. 

Urban  industrial  centers  sprang  up,  first 
In  the  Bast,  and  then  along  the  t>anks  of  our 
great  rivers  Industry  has  always  required 
ready  amounts  of  pure  water  and  the  rivers 
were  the  oount*-y's  highways  of  oonuneroe. 

The  crowding  of  an  expanding  population 
Into  our  industrial  tovms  and  cities  created 
a  waste  dUpoeia  problem  which  was  ovor- 
oome  in  traditional  ways — by  dumping  these 
wastes  Into  streams  and  rivers  where  hope- 
fully they  would  be  carried  away  and  for- 
gotten. 

The  problem  of  dUpoelng  of  waates  and 
pollutants  ariaes  naturally  In  any  technologi- 
cal society.  Urban  and  rural  areas  alike  dis- 
perse quanUtlea  of  unwanted  and  often  toxic 
DMterlals  onto  the  land  and  Into  the  air 
and  water  around  us.  We  have  ootne  to 
learn  over  the  yean  that  tbeee  materials  can 
aflect  the  quaUty  of  life  of  people  far  re- 
moved from  their  soxirce. 

The  dimensions  of  this  waste  and  pollu- 
tion problem  are  staggering.  We  are  dump- 
ing sewage  into  our  waterways  each  year  at 
a  rate  eqiMl  to  the  raw  sewage  from  some  60 
million  people.  In  addition,  we  must  try 
to  deal  with  12S  million  tons  of  solid  wastes 
such  aa  garbage,  paper,  metal,  and  glass. 

JCach  year  we  must  dispose  of  13  million 
tons  of  scrap  metal,  including  4  million  tons 


of  junked  autocnotiUes.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  find  some  place  to  dump  48  bllilan 
cans,  and  bUUocts  of  dollars  worth  of  other 
packaging  materials  that  no  longer  have  aa; 
eoooomlc  value. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
our  total  environment  Is  so  polluted  sod 
contaminated  as  to  threaten  our  very  exist- 
ence. But  we  do  know  that  there  Is  a  dis- 
turbing Increase  In  the  number  of  local 
situations  where  air  pollution  has  caused 
death,  where  lakes  and  rivers  have  become 
so  contaminated  that  they  no  longer  support 
life,  where  pesticides  have  accidentally  in- 
jured  fish  and  wUdUfe. 

Pollution  knows  no  poUtlcal  boundaries— 
It  leaps  State  lines.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  Its  own  pollution  producing 
activities.  Its  responsibility  to  preserve  and 
Improve  our  natural  reaouroea.  Its  technical 
and  financial  resources — can  and  must  take 
the  lead  in  a  naUonal  attack  on  the  ptroblem 
ot  pollution  and  waste  dlsposaL  But  the 
States  ana  municipalities  have  an  important 
role  and  responsibility  too. 

This  cannot  be  a  piecemeal  effort.  Only  U 
we  begin  to  view  the  problem  In  terms  of  our 
whole  environment — the  air.  water  and  land 
around  us — can  we  deal  with  It  eflecUvely. 
Our  ai>proach.  In  the  post,  aa  we  shall  sea, 
has  been  to  divide  up  the  pollution  probiegi 
and  deal  with  each  part  separately.  This 
will  no  longer  do. 

Today.  I  will  discuss  the  Federal  aspecu 
of  this  program. 

The  Federal  Government  first  moved 
against  water  poUutlon.  In  1066  CongreM 
passed  a  law  authorizing  grants  to  munici- 
palities for  construction,  enlargement  and 
noodernlzatlon  of  their  waste  treatment 
plants.  During  the  following  6  years  these 
granu  stimulated  a  sa-percent  Increase  In 
such  construction,  with  contract  awards  ris- 
ing from  an  annual  average  of  $330  to  Itsa 
million. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
was  amended  In  1961,  when  I  was  Secretary 
of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  Increase 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  available. 
to  Increase  maximum  grants  for  individual 
projects,  and  to  encourage  communities  to 
construct  Joint  rather  than  separate  projects 
Aa  a  result,  construction  expanded  again 
reaching  W89  mllUon  in  1961,  1664  million 
In  1963,  and  •SIS  EOlUlon  In  1963,  dropping 
to  •600  million  In  1964.  (The  1963  figure  of 
t816  million  refiects  the  additional  »108  mil- 
lion granted  under  the  accelerated  pubUc 
works  program.) 

Nevertheless,  construction  did  not  reach 
the  level  necessary  to  bring  the  municipal 
waste  pollution  problem  under  control  dur- 
ing the  preeent  decade  According  to  a  re- 
cent survey.  1343  communities  are  presently 
dUcharglng  raw  sewage  from  a  combined 
population  of  11  million. 

An  additional  1.337  cities  and  towns  re- 
quire new  or  enlarged  facilities  for  their 
population  of  17  mUUon.  And  3.698  un- 
sewered  communities  require  eewer  systems 
and  sewage  treatment  planU  for  a  popuU- 
tlon  of  611  minion.  Many  municipal  »'»»**' 
treatment  works  currently  In  operation  mu« 
be  replaced  because  of  obooleecence. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  took  these 
circumstances  Into  consideration  by  '""*»*■ 
ing  from  •100  mUllon  to  neo  million  Uie 
annual  authorleaUon  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  the  remaining  i 
years  for  which  Federal  waste  treatment 
works  construcUon  grants  are  authoriaea. 

Congress  found  that  need  for  waste  treat- 
ment pUnU  was  parUcularly  great  In  popu- 
lous areas.  Congress  responded  to  thU  n^w 
in  three  ways.  It  doubled  tiie  ^^"^^ 
amount  for  a  single  project  from  »«00;^ 
to  •1.3  million.  It  doubled  "".»f°"°'^t^ 
multlmunlclpal  project  from  »3,*  °^^-^ 
•4.a  million,  and  It  made  an  •<»<""'^,'^ 
million  available  to  SUtes  on  a  strsigni 
population  basis. 
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Last  year  Congress  went  beyond  encourag- 
ing the  cleaning  up  of  polluted  water.  It 
csubllshed  a  procedure  for  preventing  pol- 
lution. The  new  law  gives  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  authority  to  set  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  Interstate  waters.  Once  the  stand- 
ards have  been  established,  any  discharge 
which  reduces  the  quality  of  the  water  below 
the  established  standard  may  be  prevented 
by  the  Secretary,  who  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suit  to  halt  the 
poUutlon. 

The  setting  of  water  quality  standards  is 
t  great  step  forward.  It  will  encourage  vol- 
untary compliance  by  letting  water  users 
know  what  they  can  and  cannot  do.  This 
provision  will  help  preserve  the  quality  of 
relaUvely  clean  waters  and  In  progressively 
restoring  polluted  waters  to  a  degree  of  rea- 
lonsble  purity. 

All  of  these  actions  have  accomplished  a 
jrest  deal.  From  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram to  September  30.  1966.  a  total  of  6.361 
projects  were  approved  for  Federal  granu 
of  »678  million.  Local  communities  con- 
tributed an  additional  •3.6  billion  to  meet 
the  total  project  coat  of  •S.a  billion.  Ap- 
proved projects  will  serve  63  million  people 
and  will  Improve  the  quality  of  water  In 
M.OOO  miles  of  streams. 

Connecticut  has  benefited  from  these  pro- 
grams. In  December  1963  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  called  a  con- 
ference on  the  pollution  of  the  Interstate 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  its 
tnbutarles. 

At  that  time  It  was  estimated  that  •SO  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  clean  up  the  river. 
More  than  (3.6  million  has  been  spent  to 
clean  the  river,  and  some  municipalities  and 
industries  have  compiled  with  the  conference 
racommendatlons. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
substanually  strengthen  the  Nation's  pol- 
lution control  laws.  He  proposed  a  $bO  mil- 
lion clean  rivers  demonstration  program, 
which  I  hope  will  Include  the  Connecticut 
River,  an  expanded  research  project  and 
•trengthened  enforcement  procedures.  In- 
cluding a  requirement  that  all  existing  or  po- 
tential polluters  register  and  Federal  officials 
^  given  the  .  ight  to  Inspect  such  sources. 

But  m  my  view  we  are  still  not  doing 
enough  to  meet  the  challenge  we  face.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  we  are  only  14  years  from 
a  water  crisis  that  will  make  todays  shortage 
•eem  insignificant. 

By  1980  national  water  consumption  can 
t*  expected  to  rise  up  to  600  bUUon  gallons 
per  day  But  our  projected  dependable  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  will  be  only  515  billion 
gallons. 

We  must  recognize  that  despite  the  prom- 
ise of  desallnlzatlon  and  Improved  Impound- 
oenu,  our  only  salvation  lies  In  water 
fwse  Thus  water  pollution  control  Is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  esthetics,  it  is  a  matter 
Of  life  and  death. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  before  us  was 
'mphaslzed  by  a  1966  report  of  the  con- 
n?°f*  ^'  ^^"'^  sanitary  engineers.  They 
lound  that  there  Is  a  backlog  of  6,277  com- 
munuies  with  sewage  treatment  needs  that 
•lone  will  cost  »1.86  billion  to  fill.  The  engl- 
«er.  recommended  a  ^4  billion  program  over 
.»..^*^  ^  y*""  *°  ^l*""  "P  the  Nation's 
the  mT^'"  .„^""'*''y  **  ^''"^  '»!'«"   behind 

I  •""'■'"'"'on-a-year  pace  they  advocated. 

m».,  .1?*  '^  ''  "  national  necessity  that  we 
du^  .  K,f.°*'-  Accordingly.  I  have  Intro- 
UomtnQ,  ,'  ^  '■^'^  the  Federal  contrlbu- 
c^,^lf  *"** '°"'  '^te  treatment  plant 
^^\,l  P^°8"«n»  to  ^400  million  a 
Silmr^  •  ^^'  ""'  *""''*  increase  the 
fr^^o?  S;*"'  """^^^  «»<=»»  community 
mi^  Lu  P"'<=*«t  M»d  remove  the  maxi- 
«um   dollar    limitations    now    In    the    law. 

Uon  anrt  ^    double  the  Federal  authorlza- 
"«»   »o   reach   the    •SCO    million    toUl 
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needed  to  bring  our  communities'  treatment 
facilities  up  to  date. 

Incidentally.  I  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
suggestion  that  we  adopt  the  so-called  ef- 
fiuent  charge  which  Is  popular  In  some  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europye.  Taxing  or  other- 
wise charging  a  special  fee  to  an  Industrial 
firm  which  discharges  untreated  waste  Into 
a  stream  is  little  more  tlian  legalizing  pol- 
lution. 

Our  purpose  should  be  to  eliminate  pollu- 
tion, not  put  a  price  tag  on  It  and  permit  It 
to  continue. 

But  Government  funds  to  combat  pollu- 
tion are  only  half  the  answer.  There  must 
be  an  affirmative  program  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  waters.  A  large  part  of  thU  Job 
must  be  done  by  private  Industry.  We  can- 
not simply  point  the  finger  at  private  In- 
dustry and  say.  "You  are  causing  some  of 
the  pollution — do  something  about  It."  We 
must  recognize  that  the  purchase  and  In- 
stallation of  equipment  to  control  pollution 
is  a  big  expense.  However,  unlike  capital 
outlays  that  ultimately  produce  new  profits, 
these  costs  basically  serve  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public.  Therefore,  It  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  tho-e  be  some  public 
sharing  with  private  Industry  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  these  expenditures. 

Our  tax  laws  already  provide  economic  In- 
centives in  related  areas — like  developing 
mineral  resources.  That  Is  what  my  bUl  will 
do.  It  will  help  us  o&taln  cleaner  water  by 
permitting  taxpayers  who  buy  expensive 
treatment  equipment  to  deduct  Its  cost  over 
36  months. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  who  buys 
equipment  designed  to  abate  air  or  water 
pollution  may  take  a  depreciation  for  much 
equipment:  that  is,  he  may  deduct  Its  cost 
over  the  same  period  of  years  as  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  equipment. 

However,  since  some  of  this  equipment  has 
a  useful  life  of  20  years  or  more.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  a  loflg  time  before  the  de- 
ductions taken  for  tax  purposes  are  equal 
to  the  expenditure  outlays  made  by  the  tax- 
payer. The  bin  provides  that  a  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  deduct  the  entire  cost  of  the 
treatment  equipment  acquired  over  36 
months  rather  than  over  Its  useful  life. 

All  these  laws  to  reduce  and  fight  pollution 
will  be  of  little  value  unless  they  are  ef- 
fectively administered.  Unfortunately,  ar- 
rangements to  deal  with  pollution  have 
grown  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  with  organiza- 
tions, programs,  and  legislation  created  when 
problems  become  evident  or  critical.  With 
this  background  It  is  not  surprising  that 
current  organization  is  a  hodgejxxlge.  with 
responsibilities  widely  separated  among  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  some  unassigned. 

Some  poUutants  are  dealt  with  on  the 
basis  of  the  environmental  medium  in  which 
they  occur,  for  example,  poUutants  In  air 
and  water;  others  are  dealt  with  on  the 
basis  of  the  kinds  of  effect  they  have,  for 
example,  toxic  materials  in  food;  some  are 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  their  sources,  for 
example  artificially   radioactive  materials. 

With  some  pollutants  there  Is  no  Federal 
authority  to  act  until  a  problem  exists 

Such  is  the  case  with  water  pollution  and 
air  pollution.  With  some  pollutants  there  Is 
no  Federal  authority  to  act  at  all.  as  Is  the 
case  with  pesticide  residues  on  tobacco. 
With  some  pollution  problems,  existing  Fed- 
eral authorities  constrain  the  type  of  action 
that  can  be  taken,  as  with  water  pollution 
problems  that  can  be  approached  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  only  through  providing 
excess  water  storage  for  low-flow  augmenta- 
tion (usually  a  costly  and  Inefficient  process) 
With  some  poUutanu  such  as  radionuclides, 
extreme  caution  is  exercised  to  assure  that 
unwanted  effects  in  the  environment  wlU 
be  prevented;  with  other  materials,  such  as 
pesticides,  consideration  of  side  effects  has 
been  scant  in  the  past. 


We  must  give  much  greater  attention  to 
the  organization  and  coordination  of  pollu- 
tion-related BcUvltles  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  must  Insure  that  the  pollution 
laws  are  effectively  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered. 

President  Johnson  recognizes  this  problem 
and  has  moved  to  strengthen  our  wrater  pol- 
lution efforu  by  transferring  most  of  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  polluUon  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  This  will  bring 
the  water  pollution  program  under  the  same 
management  as  the  water  conservaOon  and 
use  programs.  This  Is  an  Important  step  In 
the  dlrecUon  of  better  administration  of  our 
water  laws. 

AtB    POLLUTION 

The  Federal  Govenunent  did  not  begin  a 
major  campaign  against  air  pollution  until 
1963.  In  that  year  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation which  laid  the  foundation  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution.  Tills  law 
authorized  ^96  million  for  a  3-year  program 
(1 )  to  Initiate  and  support  tin  expanded  re- 
search and  development  effort  In  the  field  of 
air  pollution  control;  (3)  to  provide  for 
grants-in-aid  to  help  local.  State,  and  re- 
gional air  polluUon  agencies  to  begin  or  im- 
prove their  programs;  and  (3)  to  take  action 
to  secure  the  abatement  of  specific  air  pollu- 
tion problems  that  are  endangering  the  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare. 

I  sponsored  this  leglslaUon  and  believe  Its 
emphasis  on  a  regional  approach  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  was  a  major  advance  over  prior 
law.  This  approach  recognizes  that  particu- 
larly here  in  the  east  coast  area  single  com- 
tpunltles,  and  In  some  cases  even  single 
States,  cannot  deal  effectively  with  air  pollu- 
tion problems  since  often  they  affect  com- 
munities over  a  large  geographic  area. 

The  act  singled  out  two  of  the  major  un- 
solved air  pollution  problems  for  special  at- 
tention— motor  vehicle  exhaust  and  air  pol- 
lution from  fuels  containing  sulfur.  It  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  work  with  the  automobile  and 
related  industries  to  develop  devices  to  con- 
trol motor  vehicle  pollution. 

It  further  directed  the  Secretary  to  initiate 
a  research  program  to  find  Improved  methods 
of  removing  sulfur  from  fueU  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

Finally,  the  act  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  engage 
directly  in  abatement  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities on  his  own  initiative  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  State,  in  Instances  of  Interstate 
pollution. 

Last  year  Congress  strengthened  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  more  authority  to 
control  air  pollution  from  new  motor  ve- 
hicles, investigate,  and  prevent  new  sources 
of  air  pollution  from  being  created,  and  con- 
struct, staff,  and  equip  the  research  and  test 
facilities  needed  by  the  Department  to  carry 
out  its  Increased  responsibilities  under  the 
amended  law. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  law.  Federal  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  emissions  will  become 
effective  for  gasoline-powered  vehicles  by 
the  1968  model  year  (fall  of  1967).  Stand- 
ards for  dlesel -powered  engines  are  being  de- 
veloped. Thus  In  Just  18  months  effective 
national  action  will  be  underway  to  reduce 
automobile  smog — one  of  the  nnajor  sources 
of   air   pollution. 

The  act  adopts  an  Initial  voluntary  ap- 
proach to  the  prevention  of  Industrial  air 
pollution.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Investi- 
gate and  hold  public  conferences  on  poten- 
tial air  pollution  problems  in  areas  where  a 
discharge  Is  likely  to  affect  adversely  the 
public  health  or  welfare.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  evidence  that  a  discharge  would  likely 
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contribute  to  an  air  poUutlon  problem  lub- 
ject  to  abatament  under  the  act.  he  may 
send  his  f^^'ng*  aod  recommendatlona  to 
ibe  peraon*  reapooalble  for  the  potential 
poUution  and  to  the  control  agenclea  In  the 
area  Thu  procedure  encourages  thoee  likely 
to  pollute  to  abide  by  the  law  and  take  the 
stepa  necessary  to  comply  with  it 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
Connecticut  has  a  vigorous  air  pollution 
control  program.  Mlddletown.  Bridgeport. 
Palrfleld.  and  Stratford  have  programa  Hart- 
ford and  Stanford  have  applied  for  funds 
with  which  to  begin  their  efforts.  In  the 
past  year  Connecticut  has  Increased  Its  air 
pollution  budget  over  250  percent  and  now 
ranks  Hth  in  the  Nation  In  terms  of  amounts 
budgeted  for  State  programs.  This  la  a  rec- 
ord we  can  all  be  proud  of  and  shows  that 
our  State  U  doing  Its  part  in  the  battle 
against  air   pollution. 

But  as  In  water  pollution,  governmental 
efforts  are  not  enough  Private  tndxisuy 
must  do  its  share  too.  I  believe  the  Federal 
r,.  ivor.imti.t  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
.!.■<;  nesses  meet  this  obligation.  Industries 
which  m.iv  'i'.'wharge  air  {.ollutants  no  less 
than  thi»'  *  r,  h  may  discharge  pollutanu 
into  'hf  wi-.er  should  receive  Federal  tax 
ince:.tiv«s  to  help  them  prevent  poUutlon. 

Aci-oTdtnifiv  I  have  made  by  bill  to  per- 
mit 'hr  >im  ir- '/.atlon  of  abatement  equlp- 
m? nt  over  'i'i  months  applicable  to  air  pollu- 
tion equipment  as  well  as  that  for  water 
p>ollutlon. 

SOLID  WASTK  DISPOSAL 

The  problem  of  solid  wastes  collection  and 
disposal  Is  one  of  the  neglected  areas  of 
pollution  control.  Studies  conducted  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  shows  that  less  than 
half  of  the  cities  and  towns  In  the  United 
States  with  populations  over  2.500  have  ap- 
proved sanitary  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
estimated  90  million  tons  of  refuse  they 
produce  each  year  and  which  must  be  re- 
moved and  disposed  of  either  through  burn- 
ing, burial,  or  conversion  Into  forma  of  or- 
ganic matter  for  final  disposition  or  put  to 
useful  purposes. 

State  and  local  programs  to  stimulate  local 
improvements  in  solid  wastes  storage,  collec- 
tion and  disposal  are  lacking.  In  1964.  only 
13  States  reported  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice that  they  had  Identifiable  solid  waste 
activities,  while  31  Indicated  no  program  at 
all. 

At  the  Federal  lerel.  activities  have  been 
meager  In  relation  to  the  sl«e  and  scope  of 
the  problem  Although  the  Public  Health 
Ssrviee  has,  for  many  years,  encouraged  and 
supported  research  on  solid  waste  problenw. 
Its  efforts  would  appear  to  fall  far  short  of 
research  needs  The  Public  Health  Services 
total  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  19«4  In  this 
field  was  about  •430000.  of  which  *3«0,000 
was  used  to  support  research  projects  carried 
out  by  non-Federal  Institutions 

To  meet  this  problem  Congress  passed  a 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  last  year.  The  act 
suthorlaes  the  basic  kinds  of  activity  for  the 
Federal  Government — research  and  training. 
and  grant  support  for  demottstratlons  and 
planning  of  local  and  State  programs. 

The  research  need  is  chiefly  to  find  and 
perfect  methods  that  effectively  dispose  of 
solid  wastes  while  avoiding  environmental 
contamination  and.  hopefully,  permit  the 
recovery  of  the  vast  amounu  of  salvagable 
materials  now  being  lost  through  prtmltlve 
disposal  practices.  This  Is  an  economic  as 
well  as  an  engineering  challenge,  for  new 
methods  of  handling  solid  wastes  must  be 
capable  of  reducing  the  present  high  cost  of 
refuse  coUectlon  and  disposal,  a  cost  which  Is 
among  the  major  drains  on  municipal  re- 
sources. 

Obviously,  the  development  of  promising 
new  techniques  will  be  of  little  real  benefit 
•o   long   as   there    Is  a   critical   abortage   of 


trained  personnel  to  apply  them  to  the  solid 
waste  disposal  problMn.  Therefore.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  additional  skilled  manpower 
be  available  to  direct  municipal  and  State 
solid  waste  disposal  programs. 

Balancing  the  research  and  training  efforts 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  under- 
take, the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  provides 
a  means  of  stimulating  State,  regional,  and 
local  agencies  toward  developing  and  operat- 
ing more  sanitary,  efficient,  and  economical 
waste  disposal  programs.  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  la  authorized 
to  provide  financial  and  teclinlcal  assistance 
to  public  agencies — and  to  Institutions  and 
Individuals  engaged  In  research — to  promote 
research,  demonstrations,  surveys,  and  train- 
ing concerned  with  the  operation  of  solid 
waste  disposal  programs.  Grant  funds  are 
available  to  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  construcUon  associated  with  a  grant- 
supported  demonstration  project. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  make 
granu  to  State  and  mterstate  agencies  of  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  conducting  sxir- 
veys  of  solid  waste  disposal  practices  and 
problems  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ap- 
plying agency  and  of  developing  solid  waste 
disposal  plans  for  the  area  under  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  applicant. 

To  carry  out  these  new  acUvltlea.  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  authorises  the  approprla- 
Uon  of  more  than  $92  million  over  the  4  fis- 
cal years  of  l»««-» — MO  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare, 
and  Ma  million  foe  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  carry  out  a  related  program  con- 
cerned with  the  dUposal  of  wastes  resulUng 
from  the  mining  and  assocuted  processing  of 
minerals  and  fossil  fuels. 

CONCXTTSIOK 

Last  year  one  commentator  had  the  follow- 
ing vision  of  America's  future:  "As  the  pop- 
ulation grows,  as  the  power  demands  per 
capita  Increase — the  amount  of  waste  poured 
Into  the  (environment)  by  these  activities 
win  far  exceed  lU  capacity  to  diffuse  and 
remove  It.  and  the  (environment)  will  grow 
progressively  more  polluted  until,  a  century 
from  now.  it  U  too  toxic  to  permit  human 
life.  All  of  civilization  will  pass  away,  not 
from  a  sudden  cataclyms,  but  from  the  grad- 
ual suffocation  by  its  own  effluents. 

Such  a  prospect  U  not  pleasant  to  face, 
and  so  we  shall  not  face  it  and  do  something 
about  It.  but  Instead  will  let  it  creep  up 
upon  us.  and  only  when  It  has  progrsassd  to 
the  point  where  It  wlU  be  extremriy  dU&cult 
and  expensive  to  take  any  steps  to  combat 
will  the  public  be  aroused  to  demand  that 
something  be  done.  And  even  then  people 
will  be  unwilling  to  have  any  of  their  own 
activities  curtailed  or  to  have  their  own 
taxes  likcreased  to  pay  for  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  disaster. 

I  am  not  so  pesslmtsUc.  I  believe  the 
public  Is  alert  to  the  danger  ot  pollution. 
My  mall  shows  a  great  concern  with  this 
problem  This  conference  here  today  dem- 
onstrates that  you  In  the  metal  finishing 
industry  are  reacting  responsibly  to  orer- 
come  pollution. 

At  the  Federal  level  I  know  that  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
are  aware  of  the  threat  to  our  society  from 
poUuUon  The  legislation  enacted  in  the  last 
6  years  proves  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  committed  to  keeping  our  environment 
safe  and  livable. 

But  Federal  action  alone  cannot  bring  us 
to  our  goal.  It  will  require  the  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  every  level  of  Gov- 
emmecu  and  the  best  efforts  of  private 
Industry.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you 
b«re  today.  Tou  are  doing  your  part.  The 
Paderal  effort  wUl  not  slscken.  Together 
and  with  State  and  local  action,  we  can  and 
will  Uck  this  problem  and  so  make  America 
the  nxagnlficent  land  w«  all  want  it  to  b«. 


SELECTINO  A  HOME  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  voted 
on  March  3  to  approve  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Representative  Gray  of  Illinois,  au- 
tborlzinK  the  construction  of  a  new  home 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  on  a  10-acre  portion  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  tract  here  In  Washington. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  Congress- 
man Gray's  bill  has  been  granted  a  rule 
and  Is  expected  to  go  to  the  Hoiise  floor 
shortly. 

As  the  author  of  one  of  the  two  bUls 
on  this  subject  which  were  introduced 
In  the  Senate  on  August  II  of  last  year, 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  approach  taken 
by  Congressman  Gray  is  eminently  sen- 
sible and  deserving  of  support.  It  win 
achieve  the  purpose  of  providing  a  suit- 
able home  for  our  second  in  command 
In  a  more  expeditious  manner  than  the 
alternative  approach  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year.  On  October  21.  1965. 
the  Senate  adopted  8.  2394,  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monhonit], 
which  authorized  an  expenditure  of  up 
to  $1  million  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
Vice  President  and  established  a  three- 
member  commission  to  select  a  suitable 
residence  or  site  therefor. 

My  bill.  8.  2390.  proposed  utilizing  the 
principal  residence  on  the  Naval  Obser- 
vatory grounds  as  the  home  for  the  Vice 
President.  However,  I  stated  in  testi- 
mony last  September  14  that  I  supported 
my  colleague's  bill  arxl  would  support 
that  legislation  which  answered  earliest 
and  best  this  long  unfulfilled  need. 

As  I  testified  last  year,  my  bill  had 
several  immediate  advantages: 

One,  It  selected  prop>erty  already  owned 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  there- 
fore, offered  greater  economy: 

Two,  S.  2390  would  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  a  minimum  period  of  time,  there- 
by achieving  further  economy: 

Three,  the  fiuicUons  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory would  not  be  Impeh-ed,  since 
only  such  land  as  is  actuaUy  needed  tx 
the  Vice  President's  home  would  be 
utilized ; 

Four,  the  Naval  Observatory  site  is 
Ideally  situated  on  Embassy  Row— In  the 
heart  of  the  diplomatic  area  and  rela- 
tively near  the  heart  of  the  Federal  aty; 
Five,  the  60-acre  Naval  Observatory 
site  lends  itself  readily  to  proper  security 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
biU  now  pending  before  the  House  em- 
bodies most  of  these  advantages.  It  n« 
the  further  advanUge  of  leaving  custody 
of  the  admiral's  house,  the  prlncipaJ 
residence  on  the  tract.  In  the  hands  oi 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  as  nas 
been  the  custom  for  many  years. 

I  hope  the  House  will  act  promptly  w 
approve  the  blU  offered  by  CorigresMnaxi 
Gray  and  that  the  sponsor  of  S.  ii^- 
the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  wi" 
accept  that  bill.  And  In  order  to  a^^ 
that  all  Interested  Pa^les  are  satisfied^ 
would  further  recommend  that  "«  "T 
be  amended  to  permit  the  NationaJ  Ca^ 
tal  Planning  Commission  to  be  consulted 


In  the  preparation  of  site  plans  and 
architectural  planning  for  Uie  new  con- 
struction, confining  Its  report  to  a  period 
of  not  more  than  60  days  after  prepara- 
tion of  the  drawings. 

This  would  permit  orderly  review  with- 
out sacrificing  the  project  to  the  Inordi- 
nate delay  which  I  fear  might  result  from 
the  Conunlsslon  approach. 

I  need  not  burden  the  Senate  with  a 
lengthy  summation  of  evidence  that  "Vice 
President  Hubert  HuicPHRrr  Is,  as  Rich- 
ard Wilson  described  him  in  a  column 
of  March  9,  1966.  "the  busiest  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  history."  Senators  well  know 
that  the  office  of  Vice  President  has  be- 
come more  Important  in  every  succeed- 
ing year  since  World  War  n.  The  Vice 
President's  role  was  underscored  last  Oc- 
tober when  President  Johnson  was  hos- 
pitalized. It  was  dramatized  again,  but 
in  different  form,  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  Mr.  HtTifPHRrr  swjted  as  one  of  our 
most  effective  peace  emissaries. 

It  should  be  apparent  now,  more  than 
ever,  that  action  should  be  taken  without 
further  delay  to  provide  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  a  suitable  o£Qclal  home. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  The  pro- 
posal has  had  the  blessing  of  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  it 
..wftsendorsed  more  recently  by  former 
\WPresident  Richard  M.  Nixon,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  In  the  March  3  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

Nor  can  it  be  properly  argued  that  the 
bill  offered  by  Congressman  Gray  Is  an 
unnecessary  expense  in  view  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  For,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
only  sum  that  would  be  expended  imme- 
diately would  be  approximately  $45,000 
to  prepare  plans. 

Congressman  Gray  has  given  the  mat- 
ter some  Intensive  study  and  has  re- 
viewed alternative  sites  along  with  Law- 
son  B.  Knott,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  I  sincerely  believe  the 
approach  taken  by  Congressman  Gray  Is 
sound  and  Infinitely  preferable  to  a  pro- 
tracted study  which  would  require  still 
further  congressional  approval. 

lx)rd  Halifax  said: 

He  who  leaves  nothing  to  chance  will  do 
few  things  Ul.  but  he   wUl  do  few   things. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  the  ap- 

Portunlty  here  to  do  something  well— 
with  very  little  chance — and  to  do  It  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
we  body  of  the  Congressional  Ricord 
M  this  point  articles  which  appeared  in 
"^Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
3. 1966.  and  in  the  March  3  and  4  editions 
M  the  Washington  Post: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Evening  Star.  Mar.  3.  1866] 
»«ANsi0N   BiLi,    GAms:    Vekp   Homx   a   Srw 
Nkarex 
(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 

tnl^.ff'^^''"''  '^°'''"  Committee  today 
JPProved  a  bill  to  erect  a  house  tor  the  Vlci 
"«dent  on  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
T^i^^,.?"  "PP*'  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
kWrr^  T  i^'foO^ced  by  Representative 
^WH  J  Gb^t,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  au- 
IT»»S  "i  ^PO'^dlture  of  a  maximum  of 
»'»o.ooo.  It  specifies  that  10  acres  ot  the 
CXu-.       401— Part  fi 
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60-acre  Observatory  site  shovUd  be  set  aside 
for  the  project. 

The  measure  asks  that  945.000  be  ap- 
propriated this  year  for  architect's  drawings. 
An  appropriation  for  the  balance  needed 
would  be  sought  In  about  a  year,  after  the 
plans  are  complete.  Gray  said. 

The  Democratic  majority  on  the  conmilt- 
tee  turned  back  a  Republican  move  to  sub- 
stitute a  measure  that  would  merely  have 
authorized  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  "space  needs  survey,"  report- 
ing back  to  Congress  on  the  need  for  a  bouse, 
where  one  might  be  purchased  or  built, 
and  the  approximate  cost. 

Representative  William  C.  CaAMsa,  Re- 
publican, of  Florida,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee  who  introduced  the  sub- 
stitute, said  the  Republican  House  leader- 
Bhlp  will  continue  to  fight  the  proposal  on 
the  floor. 

"This  Is  no  time,  when  the  Vietnamese  war 
l8  making  us  take  school  lunches  away  from 
needy  children  and  reduce  Federal  funds  to 
land -grant  colleges  and  federally  Impacted 
school  areas,  to  spend  money  for  a  house 
for  the  Vice  President."  Cramer  said. 

Representative  Gerald  R.  Pord.  House 
minority  leader,  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments  earlier    this   week. 

Qrat  said  he  did  not  "regard  this  as  a 
guns-or-butter  Issue  at  all. 

"All  we're  asking  now  la  the  architect's 
fee  of  around  »46,000."  he  said.  "The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  take  another 
look  at  the  whole  thing  In  a  year  when  the 
plans  are  brought  In  and  we  see  how  the 
war  looks  then.  If  the  big.  rich  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  can't  spend  945,000 
for  plans,  I'll  take  up  a  collection  on  the 
floor." 

Gray  added  that  be  has  hopes  that  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  Vlce-Presldentlal 
house  may  be  underwritten  by  private 
citizens. 

ParVATR  DRIVX  SUQCESTKD 

Grat  contended  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
the  OSA  to  draft  new  speclflcatlons  for  a 
Vice-Presidential  house,  as  Cramer's  amend- 
ment proposed,  because  these  already  have 
been  worked  out  by  him.  with  the  unofficial 
advice  of  GSA  experts.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  cost  figure  of  9750,000. 

The  bouse  Geat  envisages  would  have  four 
stories  (Including  a  full  basement)  and  a 
total  floor  space  of  about  16,000  square  feet, 
roughly  4.000  square  feet  per  floor. 

Living  quarters  on  the  second  floor  would 
contain  "everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
alx-bedroom,  six-bath  house,  except  the 
kitchen,"  Grat  said.  A  big  first-floor  kitch- 
en, where  food  would  be  prepared  for  enter- 
tainment functions  to  be  held  In  the  first- 
fioor  public  rooms,  would  service  family 
meals  to  the  Vice  President  via  a  dumb- 
waiter. 

If  passed  by  the  House,  the  bUl  then  would 
go  to  the  Senate,  which  took  a  different  ap- 
proach to  getting  the  Vice  President  a  house 
In  legislation  passed  last  year.  The  Senate 
bin  provides  for  a  three-member  Commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  find  or 
build  a  house,  and  would  give  the  Commis- 
sion 18  months  and  91  million  to  accom- 
plish the  task. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  1066] 

NtxoM  Sats:  Build  HtrsaRT  a  Hottsi 

(By  WlnzoU  McLendon) 

The  United  States  should  provide  an  offi- 
cial residence  for  Its  Vice  President,  a  man 
who  should  know  said  yesterday. 

Richard  M  Nixon  added  bis  name  to  the 
list  of  those  approving  such  a  residence,  say- 
ing that  he  thought  It  "very  Important." 

He  also  approves  building  the  house  from 
the  ground  up — a  provision  of  the  bill  Intro- 


duced by  Representative  KmNrrH  Orat 
which  will  go  Into  executive  seeslon  this 
morning. 

"Unless  you  find  an  old  house  that  really 
fits  the  requirements  and  the  needs,"  said 
Nixon,  "it  would  be  better  to  build  one." 

He  noted  that  experience  had  taught  him 
that  it  costs  more  in  the  long  run  to  do  over 
an  existing  house.  Because,  he  said,  renova- 
tion Is  extremely  costly  and  "runs  more  than 
the  estimates." 

If  the  present  bUl  Is  passed.  Representative 
Grat  hsis  said  that  he  will  ask  General  Serv- 
ices Administrator  Lawson  B.  ELnott  to  Inter- 
view both  former  President  Harry  Truman 
(a  former  Vice  President)  and  Nixon  to  find 
out  what  they  think  the  functional  require- 
ments of  a  Vlce-Presldentlal  residence  are. 

Under  the  Gray  bill.  General  Services  would 
be  responsible  for  finding  an  architect  and 
for  the  building  of  the  residence  which 
would  be  located  on  10  acres  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  grounds.  Just  ott  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  34th  Street. 

[From  the  WaslUngton  Post.  Mar.  4.   1966] 

Hotrsx  Bill  Orrs  a  Hottskwarmino 

(By  EliBabeth  Shelton) 

To  speed  up  plans  for  an  official  residence 
for  the  Vice  President,  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  yesterday  approved  the 
bill  passed  by  Jie  Senate. 

But  the  bill  was  recognizable  as  the  Senate 
version  only  by  Its  title  and  number.  All  of 
Its  provisions  were  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  on  which  its  author.  Representa- 
tive Kenneth  Grat.  Democrat,  of  Illlnola, 
held  hearings  last  week. 

Grat'b  bill  proposes  construction  of  a 
9750,000  Embassy  Row  mansion  on  10  acres 
of  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds,  with  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  overseeing  the 
planning,  design  and  construction. 

The  original  Senate  bill,  which  wUl  be  now 
recorded  as  approved  by  the  House  committee, 
called  for  Presidential  appointment  of  a 
three-man  commission  to  select  a  site  and  de- 
cide what  the  design  should  be.  It  provided 
91  million  for  site  acquisition,  purchase  of 
an  existing  building  or  construction  of  a  new 
one. 

Representative  Grat  said  yesterday  he  was 
"elated"  over  swift  cofmnlttee  approval  of  his 
proposal. 

He  hoped,  by  subAtltuting  the  title  and 
number  of  the  Senaten  Monroney  bill,  to  get 
the  measure  through /congress  quickly  with- 
out the  machinery  ef  a  conference  by  the 
Public  Works  Ooin|nltteee  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Grat  said  a  "subetantD^  niunber  of  the  34 
members  of  the  House  committee  approved 
his  proposal  which  envisions  a  modern  three- 
story  residence  with  six  bedrooms  on  Its  sec- 
ond floor. 

He  said  a  beginning  authorization  of 
945,000  to  950,000  wUl  be  asked  to  iMgln  the 
architectural  design.  This,  he  said,  will  take 
from  a  year  to  18  months,  and  If  the  economy 
Is  a  "guns"  rather  than  "butter"  one  at  the 
time,  public  contributions  may  be  sought  to 
reduce  the  amotmt  of  an  appropriation  for 
construction. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  was  amended  In 
committee  to  authorize  the  General  Services 
Administrator  to  accept  cash  gifts  for  con- 
structing as  weU  as  furnishing  the  mansion. 

Grat,  Incidentally,  said  he  does  not  think 
of  the  proposed  building  as  a  "mansion."  It 
has  only  six  bedrooms,  he  explained,  and  his 
own  home,  with  five.  Is  "qvlte  modest." 

The  Vlce-Presldentlal  residence  would  have 
an  entire  first  floor  for  official  entertaining. 

The  bill  was  also  amended  to  provide  the 
General  Services  Admimstrator  some  leeway 
In  setting  the  l>oundaiies  of  the  10 
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Senator  A.  S.  Mikz  MoNmomcr.  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  upon  learning  tliat  tbe  draatl- 
cally  modified  version  of  bla  bill  was  now 
ready  to  be  called  up  on  the  Unanimous  Con- 
sent Calendar  of  the  House,  commented  that 
to  speed  up  completion  of  a  home  for  the 
Vice  President  Is  the  purpose  of  both  pieces 
of  legislation. 

This  was  taken  as  an  indication  that  If  the 
House  accepts  the  measure  without  further 
changes  he  would  not  object  to  its  being 
called  up  on  the  Senate  floor  with  the  request 
that  the  upper  body  conciir  with  the  House 
changes. 

If  there  were  objections,  tfae  two  Public 
Works  Committees  would  have  to  confer  to 
reconcile  differences  between  the  two  pro- 
iposed  methods. 

The  Senate  committee  decided  on  a  com- 
mission when  there  was  disagreement  on 
whether  to  use  the  Navy  land  or  Tregaron, 
$0  million  estate  of  the  late  Ambassador 
Joseph  E.  Davles  on  Woodley  Road. 

The  Navy  had  vehemently  protested  when 
a  Senate  bill  proposed  conversion  of 
Admiral's  House,  home  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  for  Vlce-Preeldentlal  use.  So  far 
the  Navy  has  not  objected  to  releasing  the 
10  acres  required  by  the  Gray  bill. 

During  Grat's  hearings  on  his  bUl  several 
other  sites  were  proposed. 

Among  them  were  the  Alva  Belmont  House 
on  Capitol  Hill,  one-time  home  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Albert  Gallatin:  part  of  the  Glover  tract  on 
Ward  Circle  and  any  integrated  area,  such  as 
upF)er  16th  Street 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    OP    THE 
FEDERAL  FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
favor  S  1592,  a  bill  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  and  providing  for  a 
degree  of  Federal  control  over  Interstate 
and  foreign  shipment  of  firearms. 

During  the  hearings  on  S.  1592.  held  by 
my  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  a  staggering  amount  of 
evidence  was  presented  supporting  the 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

The  subcommittee  received  evidence 
that  in  1963  some  1  million  dangerous 
weapons  were  sold  by  mall  order.  Over 
a  3 -year  period  In  Chicago  alone,  about 
4,000  persons  bought  weapons  from  only 
two  mall -order  dealers;  of  these  pur- 
chasers one-fourth  had  criminal  records. 

Evidence  was  also  adduced,  showing 
that  more  than  half  of  the  8,500  murders 
each  year  are  committed  with  firearms; 
half  of  the  20.000  suicides  each  year  are 
committed  with  firearms;  In  the  last 
year  26.000  aggravated  assaults  were 
committed  with  firearms;  in  the  past  4 
years.  216  law  enforcement  ofiBcers  were 
murdered  with  firearms — compared  with 
only  9  by  other  means. 

Testimony  of  law  enforcement  officers 
from  across  the  Nation  persuasively 
portrayed  the  need  for  Federal  partic- 
ipation In  this  area.  They  noted  that 
present  State  laws  and  local  ordinances 
have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  In- 
crea.sin^  number  of  crimes  in  which  fire- 
arms are  used.  Unanimously,  they 
agreed  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
problem  is  the  relative  ease  with  which 
any  person  can  acquire  firearms,  espe- 
cially rifles  and  shotguns. 

Last  fall,  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  voted  to  support  con- 
gressional efforts  to  provide  stricter  con- 
trol of  firearm  trafOc.  This  eminent 
body  specifically  urged  support  of  S.  1592. 


A  tragic  example  of  the  easy  availabil- 
ity of  these  lethal  weapons  occurred  re- 
cently in  my  State.  A  young  man  pur- 
chased a  high-powered  rifle  from  one  of 
the  local  firearm  dealers  and  used  it  to 
snipe  at  motorists  passing  below  his  hill- 
top perch.  Before  he  could  be  appre- 
hended, a  policeman  was  shot  dead,  one 
woman  was  seriously  wounded,  and  five 
other  persons  received  gunshot  wounds. 
This  one  sale  brought  grief  and  suffer- 
ing to  seven  persons  and  their  families. 

If  this  bill  had  been  in  effect  at  the 
time,  the  sniper,  whose  police  record  had 
prohibited  a  pistol  permit  in  Honolulu, 
would  have  had  extreme  dlflQculty  In  pur- 
chasing a  rlfie. 

Another  incident  that  occurred  In  my 
State  further  highlights  the  need  for 
S.  1592.  While  answering  a  call,  firemen 
found  an  arsenal  in  an  apartment  in 
which  a  minor  fire  had  broken  out.  The 
items  included  several  automatic  weap- 
ons, a  Russian-style  burp  gun,  a  .30 
caliber  machlnegun,  a  single-barreled 
shotgun,  boxes  full  of  gun  barrels  and 
parts  and  thoussmds  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition. A  policeman  observed  that  if 
the  fire  had  set  off  just  one  round  of  am- 
munition, the  whole  building  could  have 
b-^en  destroyed. 

No  doubt  many  other  States  have  ex- 
perienced similar  tragic  or  potentially 
dangerous  Incidents  involving  firearms 
because  of  their  availability.  During  the 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  a  Klan  arsenal  was  discovered 
In  Georgia.  Among  the  weapons  seized 
were  three  submachine-style  guns. 

During  the  Los  Angeles  riot,  the  sale  of 
pistols  in  southern  California  rose  250 
percent — from  860  guns  to  2.038.  While 
many  of  these  guns  were  purchased  by 
law-abiding  citizens  seeking  to  protect 
their  homes,  the  others  were  bought  by 
potential  rioters,  adding  to  the  already 
large  Inventory  of  firearms  In  their 
arsenal. 

Fortunately,  during  the  riot  no  one 
was  killed  by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  riot- 
er's gun;  however,  scores  of  Individuals 
were  wounded  as  a  result  of  the  gunfire 
exchange  between  the  rioters,  police, 
and  National  Guardsmen.  Moreover, 
guns  In  the  hands  of  the  Watts  citizens 
aggravated  an  already  dangerous  situa- 
tion and,  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  reported  in  a 
Senate  speech  on  March  10,  1966,  they 
were  Instrumental  in  prolonging  the  vio- 
lence by  frustrating  the  efforts  of  the 
legal  authorities  to  restore  order. 

Under  our  present  Federal  firearms 
laws,  guns  can  be  purchased  almost  as 
easily  as  a  set  of  golf  clubs.  This  fact 
was  recently  demonstrated  by  a  New 
Jersey  newspaper  which  selected  a  mall- 
order  firearms  distributor  at  random 
and  submitted  an  order  for  a  .38-caliber 
pistol.  This  distributor  filled  the  order 
even  though,  first,  the  alleged  purchaser 
had  a  suspiciously  notorious  name;  sec- 
ond, the  required  gun  purchase  permits 
were  not  enclosed  with  the  order,  and, 
third,  many  inconsistencies  were  evident 
on  the  order. 

Thus,  potential  snipers,  rioters,  and 
other  criminals  need  only  obtain  a  fire- 
arms catalog  and  send  a  cash  on  delivery 
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order  through  the  mall,  or  walk  up  to  a 
counter  in  a  gunshop  and  hand  over  the 
purchase  price.  In  either  transaction 
these  individuals  will  receive  the  firearm' 
of  their  choice. 

Some  communities  have  attempted  to 
augment  their  laws  through  voluntary 
agreements.  For  example,  a  majority  of 
the  gun  dealers  on  the  Island  of  Oahu  In 
my  State  agreed  to  Institute  a  program 
which  broadened  controls  over  firearms 
by  expanding  them  to  cover  rifles  and 
shotguns  and  by  requiring  prospective 
purchasers  to  obtain  a  copy  of  their  rec- 
ords from  the  police  before  a  sale  could 
be  made.  Under  this  voluntary  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  In  effect  since 
August  1965.  19  individuals  who  at- 
tempted to  buy  a  weapon  have  been 
denied  service  after  an  Investigation 
showed  that  they  had  had  criminal  rec- 
ords, or  had  made  threats  of  violence  or 
suicide,  or  appeared  mentally  disturbed. 

Such  conscientious  efforts  by  local 
dealers  are  highly  commendable  and  in- 
deed noteworthy.  But  there  are  essen- 
tially two  difficulties  with  this  approach. 
First,  all  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 
the  community  and  In  the  State  must 
participate  in  the  volunteer  program. 
One  reluctant  dealer  or  manufacturer 
can  nullify  the  objectives  of  the  whole 
program. 

Second,  there  is  no  control  of  mail- 
order firearms  under  this  method.  Local 
citizens  have  no  authority  to  regulate  the 
U.S.  mail  directly.  Either  dealers  and 
manufacturers  must  voluntarily  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  pact  among  themselves 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms  through 
the  mall ;  or  the  Congress  must  enact  a 
a  law  that  will  regulate  Interstate  or  for- 
eign firearms  trade. 

A  nationwide  pact  among  firearm  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers  would  be  difl- 
cult.  If  not  impossible,  to  achieve.  Ob- 
taining unanimous  participation  is  a 
problem  even  on  the  municipal  level. 
Moreover,  the  administrative  task  of  en- 
forcing a  national  voluntary  agreement 
would  be  a  monumental  one.  Under  the 
present  situation,  the  only  Immediate, 
effective  solution  lies  In  the  enactment  of 
S.  1592. 

This  bUl  is  not  a  panacea  to  the  com- 
plex firearms  problem,  but  it  will  help  to 
limit  the  number  of  gims  and  rifles  In 
the  possession  of  minors  and  persons  with 
serious  criminal  records. 

S.  1592  would  require  all  manufactur- 
ers. Importers,  dealers,  and  pawnbrokers 
who  make,  ship,  or  sell  firearms  In  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  to  obtain  a 
license  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. All  licensees  must  then  maintain  » 
record  noting  the  importation,  produc 
tlon,  shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  and 
other  disposition  of  firearms  that  they 
handle. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  licens- 
ees and  private  individuals  to  submit  a 
written  notice  before  each  Interstate  or 
foreign  shipment  containing  firearms  i« 
made.  In  this  way,  a  reasonable  system 
of  checking  the  distribution  and  disposi- 
tion of  firearms  is  established. 

8.  1592  contains  other  regulatory  pro- 
visions. It  would  forbid  licensees  from 
selling  firearms  to  nonresidents  who  are 
not  eligible  to  purchase  such  guns  in 
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their  State  of  domicile.  Firearms  pass- 
taa  through  IntersUte  and  foreign  com- 
^rce  must  have  their  original.  unobUt- 
erated  serial  number  on  them.  Also,  the 
ourchase  of  firearms  through  foreign 
markeU  is  prohibited  except  under  pre- 
scribed conditions,  one  of  which  is  the 
legal  use  of  such  import. 

The  bill  then  sets  forth  minlmimi 
sUndards  for  the  sale  of  firearms  to  pre- 
vent any  licensed  dealer,  manufacturer. 
Importer,  and  pawnbroker  from  selling 
flrearms  indiscriminately  over  the  coun- 
ter or  via  the  UJ3.  mail.  Before  a  sale 
nuy  transpire,  the  prospective  buyer 
must  be  identified  and  his  place  of  resi- 
dence disclosed. 

The  buyer  must  not  be  under  indict- 
ment or  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
exceeding  1  year,  or  be  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  The  buyer  must  be  over  21  years 
old  to  buy  a  pistol  and  over  18  years  old 
to  purchase  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 

SlgiUflcantly.  S.  1592  would  Include 
certain  destructive  devices  within  the 
definition  of  "firearms."  Enumerated 
under  this  definition  are  explosives, 
bombs,  rockets,  and  weapons  having  a 
barrel  bore  of  one-half  inch  or  more. 
Thus,  not  only  small  arms,  but  lethal 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  •will  also  be 
regulated  and  their  availability  to  minors 
and  potential  lawbreakers  will  be  re- 
stricted. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would,  first,  pro- 
vide for  public  notice  and  hearing  prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  any  regulations 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  secorwl, 
provide  a  penalty  for  persons  who  know- 
ingly furnish  false  statements  or  Identi- 
fication to  a  gun  dealer  in  obtaining  a 
firearm;  third,  make  It  a  criminal  offense 
for  a  person  to  ship  or  transport  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  a  firearm  In- 
tended for  use  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony;  and,  fourth,  prohibit  carriers 
from  delivering  firearms  to  persons  im- 
der  age  or  not  eligible  under  State  law 
to  possess  firearms. 

The  legislation  would  not  have  the 
following  effects : 

First.  It  would  not  injure  sportsmen, 
collectors,  or  others  who  legitimately  own 
or  use  firearms. 

Second.  It  would  not  prohibit  a  person 
not  in  the  flrearms  business  from  law- 
fully transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving 
flrearms,  nor  will  It  require  such  a  person 
to  obtain  a  Federal  license. 

Third.  It  would  not  restrict  the  free 
movement  or  sale  of  ammunition — ex- 
cept ammunition  for  bazookas,  cannons, 
and  similar  weapons. 

Fourth.  It  would  not  prohibit  a  citiaen 
who  can  lawfully  purchsise  or  possess  a 
rifle  or  shotgim  in  the  place  where  he 
resides  from  going  to  another  State  and 
purchasing  a  rlfie  or  shotgun  and  re- 
turning with  It  to  the  place  of  his 
residence. 

Fifth.  It  would  not  preclude  a  citizen 
who  complies  with  the  laws  of  his  State 
Jrom  establishing  a  bonafide  flrearms 
TOslness.  nor  will  it  place  confiscatory 
Ucenslng  fees  on  such  businesses. 

Sixth.  It  would  not  place  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  dealers  to  ascertain 
ine  Identity  of  purchasers  ot  upon  car- 
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riers  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  recipi- 
ents. 

S.  1592  is  a  meritorious  measure  that 
is  vital  in  the  fight  to  contain  the  crim- 
inal use  of  firearms.  It  is  designed  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  noted 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  startling  statistics  on  the  rising 
Incidence  of  crime  in  the  Nation  reported 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  message  on 
crime  renders  the  passage  of  S.  1592  an 
urgent  matter. 

I  believe  the  bill  would  correct  an  in- 
adequacy in  the  Nation's  control  over 
lethal  weapons  so  tragically  evident  in 
the  sorrowful  events  at  E>allas  In  No- 
vember 1963. 

I  join  the  President,  along  with  Sena- 
tors who  have  cosponsored  this  measure. 
In  urging  that  S.  1592  be  enacted  without 
delay. 

AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM— AN  ESSAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  draft- 
card  burners  have  had  their  day  and  stu- 
dent demonstrations  against  our  Nation's 
activities  to  keep  communism  from 
spreading  tliroughout  Asia  and  the  free 
world  liave  only  given  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Amid  such  shameful  incidents, 
which  will  soon  be  forgotten,  however, 
there  Is  heard  the  voice  of  a  young  Ohio 
schoolgirl  who  speaks  of  patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  this  little  girl  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Netz- 
ley,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
and  is  a  student  In  the  West  Milton,  Ohio, 
local  school.  Her  luune  is  Carol  Anne 
Netzley. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  Carol's  essay  on 
"What  My  American  Patriotism  Means 
to  Me,"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  My  Am^ican  Patriotism  Means  to  MR 
(By  Carol  Anne  Neteley) 

My  patriotism  comes  from  my  realization 
that  all  of  the  great  and  good  things  that 
have  occurred  In  this  Nation,  the  greatest 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  have  hap- 
I>ened  because  of  the  devotion  and  dedication 
of  Its  people  to  God  and  to  a  spirit  of  liberty. 

It  means  that  I,  and  others  of  my  genera- 
tion, have  more  opportunities  than  anyone 
ever  had  in  aU  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
have  more  material  wealth  and  luxuries  than 
ever  has  been  known.  Even  the  poorest  of  u* 
have  radios,  automobiles,  electricity,  plumb- 
ing and  heating  facilities,  and  many  other 
conveniences  that  even  royalty  of  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  could  not  possess. 

We  not  only  have  material  opp>ortunltles 
but  we  also  have  the  chance  to  eliminate  aU 
ignorance,  moat  disease,  and  to  satisfy  the 
want  of  basic  necessities  that  have  plagued 
man  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Tlicse  are  our  opportunities;  we  will  either 
fall  or  succeed  depending  how  well  we  adhere 
to  the  dedication  to  God  and  liberty  that  our 
early  patriots  and  founders  of  this  country 
displayed. 

All  the  great  civilizations  of  the  world  have, 
through  apathy,  complacency,  and  moral  de- 
cay, crumbled  and  passed  from  existence; 
destroyed  by  their  own  w«aknesMa  and  self- 
indulgences  which  they  refuse  to  admit  or 


recognise.  In  all  UkeUhood  our  own  Nation 
is  ncm  Experiencing  this  repeated  self- 
destruction  which  history  has  so  often  re- 
corded in  the  past. 

The  cycles  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  world's 
great  civilizations  are  reccnxled  as  beginning 
with  an  original  state  of  bondage,  nxim 
bondage  a  people  will  turn  to  spiritual  faith, 
from  spiritual  faith  they  receive  courage, 
with  courage  they  gain  their  liberty,  from 
liberty  comes  abundance,  and  abundance 
brings  security.  Security  leads  to  apathy 
and  complacency,  apathy  causes  dependency, 
and  dependency  results  in  a  return  to  bond- 
age. TTius  the  cycle  Is  complete.  If  we  trace 
the  history  of  this  Nation  we  cannot  but 
help  to  see  how  our  early  settlers  began  as 
an  oppressed  people.  They  had  a  deep  spirit- 
ual faith  or  else  they  could  not  have  endured 
their  hardship*.  They  were  wUllng  to  risk 
everything  for  the  Ul>erty  which  was 
achieved  on  July  4.  1778.  Progress  through 
the  cycle  from  there  was  swift.  Where  we  are 
today  in  the  civilization  cycle  can  easily  be 
established  by  each  of  us. 

In  order  to  prevent  history  from  repeating 
itself  and  to  preserve  our  Nation  from  falling 
into  bondage  at  the  hands  of  the  atheistic 
Communists,  we  must  turn  Immediately 
about  and  return  to  the  spiritual  faith  and 
moral  concepts  of  our  patriotic  Pounding 
Fathers. 

President  Kennedy  said  It  somewhat  dif- 
ferently when  at  his  inauguration  he  asked 
the  people  of  this  Nation  to  make  necessary 
sacrifices  to  keep  this  country  free  or  to  "ask 
not  what  yotir  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  in  our 
own  lifetime  and  with  ovir  great  abundance 
most  of  us  have  the  feeling  that  freedom  is 
a  right  that  is  owed  to  each  of  us  and  that 
it  csune  to  us  cheaply. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  look  back 
on  July  4,  1776  and  see  what  has  brought  us 
this  great  Nation  and  bought  for  us  our  free- 
dom. Let  us  see  If  the  price  was  right  and 
if  it  was  a  bargain  to  the  60  gallant  men 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  that  fateful  day. 

What  they  signed  on  that  Immortal  day 
ended  with  these  words,  "and  for  support  of 
this  declaration — with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  a  divine  providence — we  mu- 
tually pledge  to  each  other,  our  Uvea,  our 
fortunes,  and  ovir  sacred  honor."  Their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 
These  were  not  glowing  words  of  oratory. 
They  meant  every  word  of  it. 

This  was  treason !  Punishment  for  trea- 
son was  forfeiture  of  all  property,  torture 
and  death.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  price 
paid  by  the  60  men  who  brought  otir  liberty. 
Five  were  captured,  tortxired.  and  died^  13 
had  their  homes  looted  and  burned:  2  lost 
sons;  and  9  died  in  the  war.  How  can  we 
dare  to  think  that  freedom  comes  cheap  or 
that  patriotism  Is  an  antiquated  relic  of  a 
bygone  day. 

We  should  look  to  world  history  and  re- 
mind ourselves  that  a  great  democracy  has 
yet  survived  to  the  completion  of  its  second 
century.  We  should  remember  that  90  miles 
south  of  Florida  the  destructive  forces  are 
now  moving  closer  in  an  ever-tightening 
circle.  We  need  only  to  pick  up  tomorrow 
morning's  paper  to  know  that  our  Nation  is 
the  only  factor  that  prevents  each  of  us  from 
losing  our  freedom  and  being  subjected  to 
the  bondage  of  the  atheistic  Communists. 

The  American  boys  dying  today  in  Viet- 
nam are  the  patriots  of  our  generation  and 
like  Nathan  Hale,  "have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  their  country."  I  thank  God  that  today 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
patriots.  It  is  most  regrettable,  however, 
that  today  with  all  of  our  knowledge  of  past 
history,  our  extreme  abundance  of  worldly 
goods,  and  almost  200  years  of  splritvial  and 
moral  heritage  that  we  must  still  have  otir 
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Benedict  Arnolds  and  destructive  opportu- 
niata  who  assist  aind  plot  with  tbe  enemy  tot 
our  destruction. 

I  stated  In  my  opening  remarks  that  ours 
was  the  generation  of  opportunity.  It  will 
be  and  can  be  If  we  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  destruction  about  us  with  the  same 
determination  as  our  early  patriots  did. 

We  must  meet  the  ruinous  forces  of  social- 
ism and  communism  with  the  same  ftrm 
reliance  on  the  "protection  of  a  divine  prov- 
idence" that  gave  courage  to  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indejjendence.  We 
must  conquer  the  destructive  forces.  We 
must  prevent  the  completion  of  the  world 
civilization  cycle.  We  must  continue  the 
growth  and  progress  of  this  Nation.  If  we 
ar'  to  Bxicceed  we  need  to  grasp  this  oppor- 
tunity and  meet  our  challenge  with  the  same 
patriotic  passion  and  desire  for  liberty  that 
enabled  Patrick  Henry  to  inflame  the  hearts 
of   this  Nation   with  these  Immortal  words: 

■'Gentlemen  may  cry;  peace,  peace — but 
there  is  no  peace.  The  war  has  actually 
begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweepw  from  the 
north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
resounding  arms.  Our  brethren  are  already 
In  the  fleld  Why  stand  we  here  Idle?  What 
is  It  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they 
have?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slav- 
ery? Forbid  It.  almighty  God.  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me, 
give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  Only  ac- 
tion such  as  this  will  prevent  our  destruc- 
tion. Edmund  Burke  once  said,  "All  that  Is 
necessary  for  the  forces  of  evil  to  win  the 
world.  Is  for  enough  people  to  do  nothing." 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  "nothing."  We  must 
take  our  opportunity  and  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  preserve  freedom  for  future  gen- 
erations. This  Is  what  American  patriotism 
means  to  me 


THE    RECREATION    POTENTIAL    OF 
THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Don  Mc- 
Brlde.  on  the  staff  of  my  senior  colleague 
(Mr  MoNRONEY],  la  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing American  authorities  In  the  fleld  of 
the  development  of  Americas  natural 
resources  to  the  fullest.  Don  McBride 
was  head  of  the  Planiilng  and  Resources 
Board  in  Oklahoma,  was  an  official  in 
the  National  Reclamation  Association, 
and  served  for  14  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
late  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Robert  S.  Kerr,  Ijefore  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Senator  Monronky.  No  man 
ever  served  his  State  and  country  with 
greater  dedication  and  humility  and 
with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  in  his 
special  fleld  of  competence,  than  has  Don 
McBrlde. 

Most  lately.  Mr.  McBrlde  delivered  an 
excellent  address  on  the  recreation  po- 
tential in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin.  The 
address  was  delivered  on  March  11,  1966, 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkansas 
Basin  Development  Association,  which 
met  In  Tulsa. 

Because  the  speech  and  its  contents 
are  of  such  great  Importance  to  so  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  others,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sptxch  bt  Ma.  Don  McBaiOK  at  th«  AwfruAl. 

Mkitino  or  TK*  Akkansas  BAsnt  D«vn-OP- 

MSNT    Association,   Tciaa,   Okla.,   Ma«ch 

11.  loee 

Mr.'^oder&tor.  It  Is  with  mixed  emotions 
that  I  find  myself  on  a  panel  with  such  • 


distinguished  modwator  and  with  three  such 
knowledgeable  panelists.  However,  the 
Good  Book  says  something  about  "the  first 
shall  be  last  and  the  last  shall  be  first." 

Exactly  5  years  ago  today  I  stood  on  this 
very  platform  and  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Basin  Develop- 
ment Association  on  the  same  subject  as- 
signed to  me  today.  The  memory  of  man 
being  what  it  Is,  I  dare  say  few,  if  any,  will 
know  whether  or  not  I  am  using  the  same 
speech. 

Well — I  can  proclaim  today  that  "recrea- 
tion development  Is  big  business,"  and  It  Is 
getting  bigger.  The  Impact  of  recreation  can 
hardly  be  overstated,  but  It  has  become  one 
of  the  big  Influences  of  our  economy  and  wlU 
become  even  bigger.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  growth  rate  of  recreation  has 
reached  Its  peak  or  when  It  will  do  so. 

Since  1961.  a  completely  new  policy  of  rec- 
reation has  been  developed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  was  es- 
tablished in  the  spring  of  1962  to  provide  a 
focal  point  In  the  Government  for  the  Na- 
tion's outdoor  recreation  activities.  Al- 
though located  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, It  has  Government-wide  responslblll- 
tles. 

The  Bureau  was  created  as  a  result  of  rec- 
onunendatlons  which  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resoiirces  Review  Commission  submit- 
ted to  the  President  and  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1962,  after  a  3-year  study.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  (1)  establishment  of 
a  national  outdoor  recreation  policy;  (2) 
guidelines  for  management  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources;  (3)  expansion,  modlflca- 
tion,  and  intenslflcatlon  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation programs;  (4)  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation;  and  (6)  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  pM-ogram  to  the  States. 
A  Presidential  message  on  conservation 
transmitted  to  Congress  on  March  1,  1962, 
announced  that  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation would  be  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  message  directed 
that  the  Bureau  "serve  as  a  focal  point  In  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  many  activities 
related  to  outdoor  recreation  and  •  •  •  work 
and  consult  with  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture; Army;  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  and  with  other  governmental  agen- 
cies in  Implementing  Federal  outdoor  recre- 
ation policies." 

On  April  2,  1962.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  tJdall  complied  by  establishing  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  He  assigned 
the  new  Bureau  respoixslblUty  for  promoting 
coordination  of  Federal  outdoor  recreation 
programs.  State  assistance,  research,  encour- 
agement of  State  and  regional  cooperation, 
recreation  surveys,  and  formulation  of  a  na- 
tionwide outdoor  recreation  plan. 

An  act  of  May  28.  1963  (77  Stat.  49),  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
form several  functions  which  are  vital  If  the 
Nation  Is  to  provide  elTectlvely  for  Its  outdoor 
recreation  needs.  These  authorities  subse- 
quently have  been  delegated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  They  provide  that  the 
Bureau: 

1.  Prepare  and  maintain  a  continuing  In- 
ventory of  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  and 
resources  of  the  United  States; 

2.  Prepare  a  system  for  classification  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources: 

3.  Formulate  and  maintain  a  nationwide 
outdoor  recreation  plan; 

4.  Give  technical  assistance  and  cooperate 
with  the  States,  their  political  subdivisions, 
and  private  Interests; 

6.  Encourage  Interstate  and  regional  co- 
operation In  planning,  acquisition,  and  devel- 
opment of  outdoor  recreation; 

6.  Sponsor,  engage  in,  and  assist  research 
and  education  programs; 

7.  EUicourage  Interdepartmental  coopera- 
tion  and   promote   coordination   of   Federal 


plans  and  activities  generally  relating  to  out- 
door recreation,  and 

8.  Accept  and  use  donations  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes. 

The  Organic  Act  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  gives  strong  congressional  ap. 
proval  to  major  recommendations  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resouces  Review  Com- 
mission.   Section  1  of  the  new  law  stat«s: 

"That  the  Congress  finds  and  declares  It 
to  be  desirable  that  all  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  be  assured 
adequate  outdoor  recreation  resources,  and 
that  It  Is  desirable  for  all  levels  of  government 
and  private  Interests  to  take  prompt  and 
coordinated  action  •  •  •  to  conserve,  de- 
velop, and  utilize  such  resources  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
people." 

This  was  followed  by  Public  Law  88-578, 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act! 
which  set  up  a  revolving  fund  Into  which 
win  be  deposited  fees  collected  at  all  Federal 
recreation  areas,  if  the  possibility  of  the  «um 
of  such  fees  will  be  greater  than  the  cost  o( 
collection.  It  includes  the  17  recreation 
conservation  sticker.  The  appropriations 
from  this  revolving  fund  will  be  used  (or 
purchase  of  land  and  development  of  recre- 
ation areas. 

On  July  9.  1965,  the  President  signed  Pub- 
lic Law  89-72.  The  policy  statement  of  thli 
act  Is  as  follows : 

"That  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Intent  of  this  act  that  (a)  in  investigat- 
ing and  planning  emy  Federal  navigation, 
flood  control,  reclamation,  hydroelectric,  or 
multiple-purpose  water  resource  project,  full 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  opportu- 
nities, If  any,  which  the  project  aOords  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  for  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  and  that  wherever  any  such 
project  can  reasonably  serve  either  or  both 
of  these  purposes  consistently  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  constructed, 
operated,  and  maintained  accordingly." 

This  Is  the  evolution  of  a  new  recreation 
development  policy.  It  will  be  subjected  to 
lots  of  change  in  the  next  few  years,  but  u 
of  today  It  forms  the  policy  under  which 
we  must  operate.  These  are  the  building 
blocks  with  which  the  future  development 
will  be  constructed. 

"The  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  U 
surging.  Whatever  the  measuring  rod  •  •  • 
visits  to  Federal  and  State  recreation  areM. 
number  of  fishing  license  holders,  number  ol 
outboard  motors  In  use  •  •  •  It  Is  clear  that 
Americans  are  seeking  the  outdoors  as  never 
before.  And  this  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what 
Is  to  come.  Not  only  will  there  be  many 
more  people,  they  will  want  to  do  more,  and 
they  win  have  more  money  and  time  to  do 
It  with.  By  2000,  the  population  should  dou- 
ble: the  demand  for  recreation  will  triple  ' 
The  economic  impact  of  recreational  devel- 
opment at  reservoir  projects  was  summarized 
by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  in  1961  as  follows: 

"Reservoirs  provide  a  new  opportunity  Jof 
capital  to  be  profitably  used  In  developing 
the  recreation  business,  and  in  closely  uto- 
cUted  activities.  The  necessary  capital  ap- 
pears, almost  all  of  It  from  sources  outside 
the  communities  themselves,  and  the  com- 
munities begin  the  process  of  growth  which 
local  leaders  had  so  long  sought  from  other 
sources." 

What  this  "process  of  growth  "  can  amount 
to  was  Indicated  by  Economist  Arthur  u 
Moore  in  a  study  prepared  for  the  same  Com- 
mission, when  he  said:  "In  some  reservoir 
counties,  outdoor  recreation  has  changed  al- 
most the  entire  way  of  life.  New  schools  m>o 
better  public  services  have.  In  turn,  brlgnt- 
ened  other  economic  prospects  " 

We  are  gomg  to  try  to  see  how  these  gen- 
eralities apply  In  the  specific  cases  of  »• 
Federal  reservoir  and  water-resource  pro- 
grams In  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
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The  first  thing  to  note  Is  that  the  original 
■ource  of  all  such  economic  Imptact  is  the 
recreational  attendance,  the  vlsttor-days  of 
recreational  use.  at  the  water  projects.  By 
noting  the  attendance  at  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa reser\'0lrs,  we  have  the  basis  for  our 
economic-impact  outlook. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  seven  reservoirs  with  recrea- 
tional development.  Ail  but  3  of  these 
bad  attendance  greater  than  1,400.000  In 
1964.  The  total  attendance  for  all  7  was 
sUghtly  over  10  million. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  had  13  Army  En- 
gineer reservoirs  in  operation.  Only  3  had 
attendance  of  more  than  a  million,  but  they 
included  Lake  Texoma.  which  alone  had 
more  than  8  million.  The  total  attendance 
•tall  12  Oklahoma  Army  reservoirs  was  about 
17  million. 

Reservoir  attendance  for  the  Uttle  Rock 
district  projects  for  calendar  year  1965  was 
about  2.4  million  above  that  reported  for 
1964.  This  Increase  was  due  prlmarUy  to  the 
addition  of  Beaver  Reservoir  on  White  River 
and  Dardanelle  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
Otherwise,  visitation  for  1965  wu  about  the 
nme  as  for  1964,  with  variations  between 
projects  being  within  the  normal  range  of 
jear-to-year  fluctuation. 

In  the  Tulsa  district,  reservoir  attendance 
for  1965.  with  a  few  exceptions,  followed 
along  the  same  curve  as  established  in  1964. 
The  addition  of  Council  Grove,  Eufaula, 
John  Redmond,  and  Keystone  accounted  for 
4J  million  of  the  5.3  million  visitor  increase 
Is  1965.  Denison.  for  the  third  time,  had  In 
excess  of  8  million  visitors.  There  were  8 
million  In  1957.  8.2  In  1964,  and  8.9  in  1965. 
TTie  new  lakes  at  Keystone,  Eufaula,  and 
Oologah  should  show  substantial  Increases 
In  attendance  In  1966.  This  Is  normal  for 
Dew  projects,  and  the  curve  should  go  up 
quite  rapidly  for  6  to  10  years  before  peaking. 

When  you  consider  how  large  cities  will 
mortgage  their  futures  and  Invest  ha^e  sums 
to  attract  a  major  league  basebaU  or  football 
leam  that  will  draw  at  most  about  2  million 
people  a  year,  you  can  appreciate  the  value 
of  attractions  like  these  reservoir*. 

That  is  the  present  situation.  In  addition. 
Arkansas  has  six  more  reservoirs  under  con- 
Jtnictlon,  and  an  additional  seven  authorized 
but  not  yet  begun.  And  Oklahoma  has  4 
reservoirs  under  construction  and  14  more 
authorized  for  Corps  of  Engineers  construc- 
tion. 

Thus,  taking  the  2  States  together,  we 
liave  19  reservoirs  completed  or  at  least  par- 
tlaUy  In  operaUon  with  a  total  1965  attend- 
ance of  well  over  30  million,  plus  19  more 
Anny  reservoirs  soon  to  be  finished  and  21 
!aore  in  the  program.  When  finished,  the 
presently  authorized  Army  program  will  see 
M  reservoirs  In  these  2  States  In  place  of 
the  present  19.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  suggest 
attendance  in  the  100  million  visitor-day 
™nge  by  the  time  all  authorized  projects  are 
tniut.  *^    ' 

Thanks  largely  to  these  reservoirs.  Okla- 
'Wna  in  1961-62  ranked  11th.  and  Arkansas 
» close  12th,  among  the  States  In  the  number 
^f  paid  fishing-license  holders.  Each  sold 
'•bout  260,000  licenses  for  a  combined  revenue 
-11  about  $2>4  million.  Even  more  significant 
•rom  the  standpoint  of  economic  impact  U 
'■«  fact  that  both  States  ranked  even  higher 
^  the  number  of  nonresident  fishing  licenses 
jwed— Arkansas  sixth  and  Oklahoma  ninth, 
^e  Oklahoma  Industrial  Development  and 
ark  Dfpartment  reports  lu  21  Stote  parks 
most  water  oriented)  added  more  than  »61 
million  to  the  State's  economy  In  1965. 

8«ne  people  believe  that  as  mor«  and  more 
"*«^'olrs  are  completed,  a  sort  of  law  of 
ojnunlshlng  returns  will  operate  to  reduce 
«««ndance  at  each.  But  I  believe  that  other 
J^M  will  more  than  offset  any  such  ten- 

Our  population  U  expected  to  double  by 
Q"  end  of  the  century.    Recreation  use-days 


will  triple.  This  alone  virtually  guarantees 
continued  and  expanded  recreational  use  of 
our  reservoirs.  Incomes  will  probably  be 
higher,  so  that  people  will  have  more  money 
to  spend  on  recreation.  If  the  gross  national 
product  grows  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.6  per- 
cent, disposable  consumer  Income  should 
double  by  1976  over  1980.  and  quadruple  by 
the  year  2000.  The  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  which  compiled 
these  estimates,  computes  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  already  participate  in 
some  form  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  that 
by  the  turn  of  the  century  the  n\imber  of 
occasions  of  such  participation  will  Increase 
three-fold.  And  it  adds  that  about  three- 
quarters  of  all  outdoor  recreation  is  water- 
oriented. 

Mr.  Moore  has  pointed  out  that  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  reservoir  recreation  keep 
accumulating  in  a  series  of  progressive 
phases,  o?~Btages.  The  first  two  phases  con- 
sist of  economic  benefits  of  the  construction 
Job  at  the  reservoir  and  the  accompanying 
Increase  in  land  and  real  estate  values.  Next 
come  three  other  phases  more  closely  related 
to  the  specific  function  of  recreation.  The 
first  of  these  Is  the  development  of  revenue 
at  the  lake  Itself  by  lodges,  restaurants,  re- 
sorts, boat  docks,  and  the  like.  Next  Is  the 
development  of  indirect  or  secondary  benefits 
in  widening  circles  around  the  lake,  as  nearby 
towns  change  In  character  from  strictly  farm 
towns  to  resort  towns  serving  the  more  so- 
phisticated and  expensive  tastes  of  tourists. 
TTie  final  phase  Is  the  development  of  home 
sites  as  city  people  build  summer  cottages, 
or  retired  people  put  up  hotises  for  year- 
round  occupancy.  In  the  lake  area.  This 
phase  brings  still  further  land  value  en- 
hancement plus  a  greater  Increase  in  the  tax 
base. 

In  the  case  of  the  Arkansas  River  basin. 
I  think  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  this 
audience  today  that  In  the  Little  Rock  dis- 
trict the  non-Federal  investment  on  Govern- 
ment-owned lands  around  the  presently 
operated  reservoirs  Is  In  excess  of  »6.6  mil- 
lion, while  the  estimated  value  of  develop- 
ment on  adjacent  lands  is  in  excess  of  966.5 
million. 

In  the  Tulsa  district,  the  non-Federal  In- 
vestment on  Government-owned  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  lakes  is  in  excess  of  t32.S  mil- 
lion, while  the  estimated  value  of  develop- 
ment on  adjacent  lands  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50  million.  Together,  this  means 
that  In  the  Arkansas  River  basin  In  the  non- 
Federal  investment  in  capital  facilities  based 
upon  recreation  totals  more  than  $166  mil- 
lion upon  which  counties  are  collecting 
taxes. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission, 
the  effects  of  outdoor  recreation  are  most 
striking  when  large-scale  expenditures  come 
to  a  relatively  underdeveloped  area.  An  ex- 
ample followed  completion  of  seven  large 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  Arkansas-White-Red  River 
basins  In  States  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Missouri. 

Three  of  these  reservoirs  have  been  estab- 
lished for  15  years,  three  for  the  past  8 
years,  and  one  was  opened  in  1960.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  reservoirs  were 
studied,  and  comparisons  were  then  made 
with  eight  adjacent  cotintlee  that  did  not 
have  shoreline  on  these  reservoirs.  Popu- 
lation growth,  per  capita  Income,  annual 
wages,  retail  sales,  bank  deposits,  taxes,  and 
Investment  were  considered. 

In  the  10-year  period  ending  In  1960,  all 
covmtles  in  the  study  lost  population,  but  the 
17  reservoir  counties  lost  only  8.5  percent  In 
contrast  with  the  26.1  percent  loss  In  the 
nonreservolr  counties.  From  1949  to  1959, 
ammal  per  capita  income  of  the  reservoir 
counties  In  Arkansas  Increased  from  $669 
to  (1,053,  or  57  percent.  In  contrast  to  an 


increase  of  $340  to  $431.  or  ODJy  23  percent. 
In  the  nonreservolr  counties. 

The  gain  in  bank  deposiu  also  favored 
reservoir  covmtles: 

In  1949  some  17  reservoir  counties  had 
$82.6  million,  >n  1958.  $130.0  mllUon. 

In  1949  some  eight  nonreservolr  counties 
had  $15,1  mUUon.  in  1958.  $21.2  million. 

The  growth  of  local  tax  collections  points 
up  the  value  of  business  generated  by  reser- 
voir recreation.  From  1946  to  1956.  10 
Oklahoma  reservoir  county  tax  levies  in- 
creased nearly  64  percent.  Two  selected 
Oklahoma  nonreservolr  county  collections 
were  up  omy  3.8  percent  for  the  same  period. 
In  that  period,  school  taxes  were  up  296  per- 
cent in  the  reservoir  counties  compared  with 
190  percent  in  the  nonreservolr  counties. 

Another  aspect  of  the  effect  of  reservoir 
recreation  has  been  the  steady  annual  in- 
crease of  investment  in  overnight  accom- 
modations from  an  initial  Investment  in  1945 
of  $1.4  million  to  the  1959  total  of  $20.8 
million  in  the  14  reservoir  counties  for  which 
data  are  available  These  capital  expendi- 
tures are,  of  course.  In  addition  to  Income 
generated  by  visiting  recreation  seekers. 

Still  another  element  of  capital  invest- 
ment has  been  the  Increasing  annual  ex- 
pendlttire  on  private  homes  and  cabins  near 
the  reservoirs.  This  type  of  Investment,  in 
the  14  counties  for  which  data  are  available, 
had  grown  from  $86,000  in  1945  to  $25.7 
million  by  1969.  The  current  average  ex- 
pendittire  in  this  form  of  Investment  Is  about 
$3.3  million  annually. 

'^Vhlle  all  the  economic  gains  In  the  reser- 
voir counties  may  not  be  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  new  lakes,  it  is  imdoubtedly  true 
that  outdoor  recreation  has  had  a  dramatic 
beneficial  effect.  Almost  every  economic  sign 
Indicates  that'the  reservoir  counties  are  bet- 
ter off.  Indeed.  In  some  It  has  changed 
almost  the  entire  way  of  life,  as  the  stimulus 
offered  by  the  recreation  dollars  has  had  far- 
reaching  ramifications.  New  schools  and 
better  public  services  have.  In  turn,  bright- 
ened other  economic  prospects. 

I  have  calculated  that  more  than  400  new 
cabins  or  residences  are  being  built  at  Okla- 
homa reservoirs  each  year.  And  Judging 
from  the  best  information  available,  it  looks 
like  most  of  these  400  structures  are  pres- 
ently being  built  around  Keystone  and  Eu- 
faula reservoirs.  For  the  most  part,  these 
wlU  not  be  subject  to  homestead  exemption. 
One  could  speculate  as  to  what  this  de- 
velopment will  eventually  approach,  but  let 
us  say  now  that  many,  many  people  em- 
ployed In  Tulsa  and  making  an  Income  as 
great  as  $7,600  per  year  are  potential  cus- 
tomers for  a  cabin  site  on  Lake  Keystone. 

In  the  year  1969 — when  attendance  at  Lake 
Texoma  was  around  6  million  instead  of 
more  than  8  million  as  at  present — visitors 
to  that  lake  spent  almost  $21  million  In  fotu' 
Oklahoma  counties  and  one  Texas  county. 
No  wonder  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  stated  that  "If  a  community  can 
attract  a  couple  of  dozen  tourists  a  day 
throughout  the  year.  It  would  be  economi- 
cally comparable  to  acquiring  a  new  manu- 
facturing Industry  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  $100,000."  Yet  In  these  two  States,  reser- 
voirs are  attracting  not  Just  a  "couple  of 
dozen"  tourists  a  day.  but  at  present  a  year- 
round  average  of  some  75.000  per  day  with 
the  prospect  of  continued  large  Increases  In 
the  future. 

Regarding  land  values,  when  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  acquiring  land  for  Lake  Tex- 
oma it  paid  an  average  of  $28.98  per  acre. 
Now  in  61  subdivisions  established  around 
that  reservoir,  the  land  that  Is  available  at 
all  has  a  market  value  of  $3,000  per  acre  or 
more.  At  Port  Gibson  Reservoir,  the  aver- 
age value  per  acre  before  the  project  was 
built  was  about  $40;  whUe  now  lots  In  the 
60  subdivisions  around  the  reservoir  will 
average  well  over  $2,000.  Around  Canyon 
Reservoir    on   the   Guadalupe,   the   County 
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Judga  of  Comal  County  In  Texas  has  found 
that  awessed  valuations  have  Increased  by 
$3,500,000  In  that  one  country,  and  that  land 
which  originally  sold  for  $£0  an  acre  is  now 
bringing  as  much  as  912,000  an  acre. 

I  suspect  that  many  of  us  don't  realize 
how  many  people  are  willing  to  pay  con- 
siderable sums  to  obtain  their  water-based 
recreation.  For  example,  I  wonder  if  we  all 
realize,  at  first  glance,  the  Implications  of 
those  920.000  fishing  licenses  sold  by  our 
two  States.  The  Interior  Department  re- 
ports that  the  50  million  Americans  who 
went  fishing  or  hunting  in  1960  spent  $4  bil- 
lion on  those  sports,  which  averages  out  to 
•80  apiece.  At  this  rate,  our  920.000  flsh- 
Ing-Ucense  holders  were  worth  more  than 
•70  million  In  revenue  to  t>ie  people  who 
served  them.  The  TVA  found  that  fishermen 
and  hunters  In  its  area  ore  now  spending 
about  S6a  million  a  year  and  estimates  that 
by  the  end  of  the  century  the  expenditure 
will  double. 

Or  take  boating.  The  Outdoor  Boating 
Club  of  America  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Elngine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  in  a 
Joint  study  estimated  that  the  39  million 
people  who  participated  La  recreational 
boating  in  1959  spent  about  •a.S  billion  at 
retail  for  their  sport — which  represented  an 
almost  threefold  Increase  In  a  decade.  I 
suspect  that  the  Increase  in  the  7  years 
since  then  has  been  at  least  an  equal  rate. 
I  am  told  that  in  some  areas  bank  loans  for 
boat  piirchasea  rank  second  only  to  auto 
loans. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  report,  which  Is  the  most  author- 
itative study  ever  made  of  outJoor  rscraa- 
tlon  In  America,  has  given  us  a  figure  em- 
bracing all  forms  and  aspects  of  recreational 
use.  It  found  that  the  average  recreational 
visitor  to  a  reservoir  spent  $9.75  per  day 
at  the  site.  And  this  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. It  Included,  for  example,  only  •!  a 
day  expenditures  at  restaurants:  only  BO 
cents  for  lodging;  and  only  •!  for  gas  and 
oil.  Obviously  It  did  not  Include  secondary 
expenditures  In  areas  nearby  the  reservo'rs. 

If  we  apply  this  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  figure  of  •9.75 
per  day  to  the  present  30  million  visitor- 
days  at  Army  reservoirs  in  our  two  States, 
we  find  that  those  pools  are  worth  well  over 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  us  each  year 
on  recreational  business  directly  at  the  res- 
ervoirs right  now — plus  uncounted  more  mil- 
lions In  secondary  benefits — plus  the  fact 
that  2.6  times  as  many  reservoirs  are  au- 
thorized for  eventual  construction  as  we 
now  have — plus  the  fact  that  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  increased  leisure, 
the  use  of  each  reservoir  could  easily  triple 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  too  strong  to  say  that  our  Corps  of 
Engineers  reservoirs  constitute  a  business 
asset  with  more  that  a  bllllon-doUar-a- 
year  potential  for  our  two  States. 

However,  one  more  thing  needs  to  be  said, 
and  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  thing 
of  all. 

Everything  I  have  said  so  far  relates  to 
the  potential  economic  Impact  of  reservoir 
recreation.  The  Federal  Government  by  and 
large  fulfills  its  function  by  helping  to  create 
this  potential.  It  Is  up  to  the  State  and 
local  and  private  Interests  of  the  area  to 
transform   the   potential   Into  actuality. 

We  have  learned  by  experience  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  neither  the  crea- 
tion of  a  lake,  nor  even  the  provision  of 
simple  basic  facilities  at  a  lake,  will  attract 
visitors  Immediately  In   large   numbers. 

Let  me  cite  some  contrasting  examples. 
First,  take  three  older  reservoirs  built  before 
the  recreational  function  was  as  well  ap- 
preciated as  It  Is  now.  Dale  Hollow  Reser- 
voir In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  was  pro- 
vided with  only  limited  public  areas  and 
difficult  access.  It  was  15  years  before  the 
attendance  at  that  reservoir  reached  a  mil- 


lion a  year.  Center  Hill  Reservoir  nearby, 
with  slightly  better  conditions,  reached  1.5 
million  visitors  within  10  years,  and  Wolf 
Creek  Reservoir  In  Kentucky,  still  better 
equipped,  reached  3  million  within  10  years. 
In  each  case  it  took  a  decade  or  more  for 
the  recreation  benefit  to  become  well  estab- 
lished. 

By  contrast,  down  In  Georgia,  Hartweli 
Reservoir  attracted  more  than  2  million  visi- 
tors In  its  second  year  of  operation.  And 
Buford  Reservoir,  also  In  Georgia,  received 
7.5  million  during  its  third  season.  These 
latter  projects  were  equipped  from  the  start 
with  attractive  recreational  facilities,  ade- 
quate shoreline  lands  for  public  use,  plenty 
of  good  access  roads,  and  large-scale  and 
varlf'd  tourist  accommodations  available  al- 
most from  the  opening  day. 

I  have  purposely  gone  outside  the  Arkan- 
sas Basin  for  my  examoles.  Perhaps  I  could 
have  found  equally  good  ones  here.  The 
record  iM-oves  that  by  and  large  we  have 
done  well  in  this  basin  in  taking  advantage 
of  our  recreational  opportunities.  My  pur- 
pose now  is  to  stress  the  need  to  do  at  least 
as  well,  and  if  possible  better,  as  new  reser- 
voiru  atid  impouudments  are  provided  in  the 
future.  With  the  experience  we  have  gained 
and  the  lesssons  we  have  learned  in  the  past, 
we  should  bo  able  and  ready  to  plen  our 
recreational  developments  in  time  and  step 
with  the  wauer-resoiuce  coustiuculon  pro- 
grams, so  that  as  each  new  lake  Is  opened, 
it  is  opened  fully  ready  for  business  by  all 
concerned.  The  new  legislation  Uiat  has 
been  dlsciiased  at  this  meeting  will  assist 
and  facilitate  this  process,  and  I  know  the 
Corps  of  Enginetrs  will  do  their  part.  If  we 
of  the  States  and  localities  do  our  parts 
as  well,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that 
recreation  at  our  dams  and  reservoirs  Is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  Arkansas  Basin's 
gre-itest,  richest,  and  most  lucrative  busi- 
nesses In  years  to  come. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  TO  SGT.  LARRY 
S.  PIERCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  awarding,  posthumously,  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  S.  Sgt.  Larry  S.  Pierce. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Pierce,  accepted  the  award. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know.  Sergeant 
Pierce  was  the  soldier  who  with  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety  and  life 
threw  himself  on  a  mine  and  thereby 
saved  the  lives  of  the  other  members  of 
his  squad.  Men  like  Sergeant  Pierce  are 
not  replaceable.  Yet  In  this  single  act  of 
natural  courage.  Sergeant  Pierce  has 
Joined  sacred  lists  of  Americans  whose 
devotion  to  duty  and  love  of  countrj-  are 
greater  than  life  Itself.  I  know  aU  Amer- 
icans are  proud  of  Sergeant  Pierce.  We 
Californlans  are  particularly  proud  and 
salute  his  gallantry  and  share  with  his 
family  the  sorrow  of  ills  death.  I  know 
that  the  family's  pride  In  the  heroic  act 
will  help  to  sustain  them  during  this 
dlfDcult  and  trying  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  of  the  White 
House  together  with  the  full  citation 
awarding  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Ser- 
geant Pierce  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  citation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
(A  White  House  press  release,  Feb.  24,  1966] 
The  President.  In  the  name  of  Congress, 
today  presented  the  Medal  of  Honor  (post- 
humous), to  Mrs.  Larry  8.  Pierce,  of  Wasco. 
CalU. 


Mrs.  Pierce,  widow  at  Sgt.  Larry  S  Pi«.r. 
VB.  Army,  accepted  the  award  made  toh., 
late  husband  who  was  kUled  in  action  acain!^ 
hostUe  forces  in  the  Republic  of  VietnTm 
on  September  20,  1966.  ="Jain 

The  medal  was  awarded  to  Sergeant  Pierc* 
for  "conspicuous  gallantry  and  intreolditv  ir 
acUon  at  the  risk  of  his  own  lUe  above  .nn 
beyond   the  caU  of  duty." 

This  award,  second  Medal  of  Honor  sward 
ed  for  action  In  Vietnam,  recognizee  Sereeant 
Pierce's  "indomitable  courage,  complete  du 
regard  for  his  own  safety  and  profound  con 
cem  for  his  fellow  soldiers"  in  averting  w 
of  life  and  Injury  to  members  of  hU  iquad. 

During  the  action  for  which  the  medal  i< 
being  awarded,  Sergeant  Pierce  was  leading 
his  reconnaissance  squad  in  action  agalnirt 
hosUie  forces  near  Ben  Cat,  Vietnam  He 
threw  himself  on  a  mine  Just  as  it  exploded 
thereby  sacrificing  himself  to  save  the  mem- 
bers of  bis  squad. 

Mrs.  Pierce  was  accompanied  by  her  three 
children.  Theresa  5,  Kelley  D..  4,  and  Gree 
ory  A..  18  months. 

The  last  Medal  of  Honor  awarded  by  the 
President  was  presented  to  U.S.  Army  Capt 
Roger  H.  Donlon  on  December  5.  19«4  in 
recognition  of  his  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
the  defense  of  Camp  Nam  Dong,  Vietnam  on 
July  a,  1964. 

SsrgTant  Pierce  was  born  In  Wewoka  Okla 
on  July  6.  1941. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Llllle  Pierce,  of  Crayana 
Valley,  Calif.,  attended  the  PresidenUal 
ceremony  with  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 
March  3,  1863.  has  awarded  In  the  name  ot 
the  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthu- 
mously, to  S.  Sgt.  Larry  S.  Pierce.  VS. 
Army,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
Intrepidity  In  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

S.  Sgt.  Larry  S.  Pierce  distinguished  him- 
self by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  above  and  beyond  . 
the  call  of  duty  while  leading  a  squad  against 
hoetlle  forces  near  Ben  Cat,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, on  September  20,  1965.  Sergeant  Pierce 
was  serving  as  squad  leader  In  a  reconnalt- 
sance  platoon  when  his  patrol  was  ambushed 
by  hostile  forces.  Through  his  Inspiring 
leadership  and  personal  courage,  the  squad 
succeeded  In  eliminating  an  enemy  machine- 
gun  and  routing  the*  opposing  force.  While 
pursuing  the  fleeing  enemy,  the  Equad  came 
upon  a  dirt  road  and.  as  the  main  body  o! 
his  men  entered  the  road.  Sergeant  Pierce 
discovered  an  antipersonnel  mine  emplaced 
In  the  roadbed.  Realizing  that  the  mine 
could  dr?troy  the  majority  of  his  squad.  Ser- 
geant Pierce  saved  the  lives  of  his  men  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  by  throwing  himself 
directly  onto  the  mine  as  It  exploded. 
Through  his  Indomitable  courage,  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety,  and  profound 
concern  for  his  fellow  soldiers  he  averted  losa 
of  life  and  Injury  to  the  members  of  his 
squad.  Sergeant  Pierce's  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry, extraordinary  heroism,  and  intrepid- 
ity at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are  In  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  refisct  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Armed  Forces  of 
bis  coxtntry. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  TONY  T.  DECHANT,  AS 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.     Mr.  President,  the 

National  Pagners  Union,  which  has  done 

so  much  for  protection  of  the  family 

farm  and  for  equity  in  the  marketplace 

for  the  small  fanner,  has  undergone  a 

change  in  command. 


At  their  national  convention  which 
bas  just  concluded  in  Denver,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
have  elected  Mr.  Tony  T.  Dechant  to 
succeed  Mr.  James  Patton  as  their  presi- 
dent. After  25  years  In  that  demanding 
position.  Mr.  Patton  decided  not  to  seek 
reelection. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Patton  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
bring  the  problems  of  rural  America  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  at  large. 
Recognition  for  a  job  well  done  must  also 
go  to  Mr.  Glenn  Ttdbott,  vice  president 
oJ  the  NFU.  who  also  retired  from  office. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  lead- 
ership of  this  great  organization  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  man  of  the  experi- 
ence and  training  of  Mr.  Dechant,  who 
has  been  an  executive  of  the  NFU  since 
1943  and  has  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
Patton  through  all  of  those  years. 

Like  Mr.  Patton  and  Mr.  Talbott  be- 
fore him.  Mr.  Dechant  has  a  difficult 
task  ahead  of  him,  but  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  equal  to  it. 

He  has  my  best  wishes. 


JOINT  DECLARATION    OP    14    NATO 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
De  Gaulle's  announced  intention  to  pull 
out  of  the  defense  organization  of  the 
AUantlc  Alliance.  14  NATO  allies  re- 
main determined  to  carry  on  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  it.  system  of  international 
commands  and  joint  defense  planning 
as  essential  to  their  security.  The  reso- 
lute position  of  the  14  members  was 
afiBrmed  in  a  Joint  declaration  issued  on 
March  18,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  declaration  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
NoiTH  Atlantic  Trkatt  Osganization  Joint 

declaration  acreeo  upon  by   14  member 

Nations.  Mabch    18,   1068 

The  following  declaration  has  been 
agreed  between  the  heads  of  governments  of 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy. 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Por- 
tugal, Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  : 

"The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
Organisation  established  imder  It  are  both 
»Uke  essential  to  the  sectirlty  of  our 
countries. 

'The  Atlantic  Alliance  has  Insured  Its 
(fflcacy  as  an  Instrument  of  defense  and 
deterrence  by  the  maintenance  in  peacetime 
or  an  Integrated  and  interdependent  military 
organization  in  which,  as  In  no  previous 
nuance  In  history,  the  efforts  and  resources 
of  each  are  combined  for  the  conunon 
Mcurlty  of  all.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
Organization  U  essential  and  wUl  continue, 
"o  «y«tem  of  bilateral  arrangements  can  be 
»  substitute. 

"The  North  AUantlc  Treaty  and  the  Orga- 
liiauon  are  not  merely  Instruments  of  the 
wnunon  defense.  They  meet  a  common 
Poutlcal  need  and  refiect  the  readiness  and 
Mterminatlon  of  the  member  countries  of 
"»e  North  Atlantic  conununlty  to  consult 
Wd  act  together  wherever  possible  in  the 
•weguard  of  their  freedom  and  security  and 
">  tne  furtherance  of  International  peace, 
Pfogress  and  prosperity." 


GREEN' BERETS  INSPIRE  THE  GOLD 
BE31ET 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  moral  support 
students  of  the  Maple  Heights  High 
School,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  are  giving 
to  our  men  in  Vietnam  through  the  stu- 
dent body's  newly  formed  orgctnlzatlon, 
the  Gold  Beret. 

I  commend  the  students  In  Maple 
Heights  High  School  for  their  patriotic 
gestures  and  I  hope  that  the  Gold  Beret 
wlU  be  an  inspiration  for  others  and  that 
it  will  spread  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
March  11  edition  of  the  Maple  Heights 
Press  commenting  on  the  Gold  Beret  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Recobd  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

Green  Berets  Insfikk  Youth  Sxn»poRT: 
The  Goij)  Beret 

(By  Dan  Brubeck,  editor) 

"Fighting  soldiers  from  the  sky."  So  goes 
the  first  line  of  a  runaway  best  selling  rec- 
ord that  Is  rapidly  making  the  Special  Forces 
of  the  VS.  Army — the  men  of  the  green 
berets — the  most  Immortalized  group  of 
fighting  men  since  the  French  Foreign  Le- 
gion. The  ballad,  sung  by  Special  Forces 
Staff  Sergeant  Barry  Saddler,  has  captured 
the  Imagination  of  a  nation  fighting  a  bloody 
Jungle  war  against  the  Convmunlst  Vlet<:ong. 

Admiration  for  the  fighting  men  In  South 
Vietnam — particularly  the  Green  Berets — 
coupled  with  disgust  over  youthful  demon- 
strators undermining  troop  morale  has  moti- 
vated a  group  of  Maple  Heights  young  people 
to  form  the  Gold  Beret. 

The  organization,  started  3  weeks  ago  by 
17-year-old  DeeDee  Syntax.  5339  Cato  Street, 
bad  expanded  to  70  members  and  is  still 
growing. 

The  joint  purpose  of  the  gold  berets — 
taken  from  their  bylaws — Is:  "To  be  of  serv- 
ice in  a  way  to  encourage  ovir  fighting  men 
In  their  battle  to  free  men  and  women  op- 
pressed by  hordes  of  Communist  rule"  and 
"To  help  refugees  of  war-torn  Vietnam  with 
some  of  the  basic  needs  of  life." 

The  outward  identification  of  members  Is 
a  gold  beret  styled  after  the  green  berets 
worn  by  special  forces.  The  berets  will  be 
worn  to  and  from  school. 

Prime  projects  assigned  members  will  be 
to  write  letters  to  servicemen  to  boost  morale 
and  collect  clothing  for  distribution  by 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  Many  troop  units 
have  "adopted"  oririianages,  and,  do  their 
best  to  provide  clothing  and  food  to  the 
children. 

In  a  definite  switch  from  the  usual,  the 
gold  berets  plan  no  stree>t  demonstrations  or 
parades  commonly  Eissociated  with  activist 
groups.  They  support  troops  and  people. 
Political  support  of  administration  policies  Is 
not  the  real  Intent. 

Said  DeeDee,  "We  feel  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  commitment  and  oiu-  young 
men  are  there  to  fulfill  this  commitment. 
We  in  turn  feel  we  should  be  an  encotutiglng 
factor  in  this  cause."  Recently  small  groups 
of  young  pet^le  received  much  publicity 
wearing  black  armbands  protesting  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  It  was  reaction  to  this  on  other 
protests  that  inspired  DeeDee  and  like- 
minded  teenagers  from  Maple  Heights  High 
School  to  organize.  "The  soldiers  will  think 
no  one  supports  them  and  morale  will  go 
down."  she  explained. 

DeeDee  herself  writes  to  three  servicemen 
BO  far  and  hopes  to  be  writing  to  more 
soon. 


Gold  was  picked,  she  said,  "because  it 
signifies  value,"  and  she  added,  "we  value 
oiu"  freedom  and  liberties  endowed  by  our 
forefathers."  The  men  are  fighting  for  these 
values,  she  feels. 

It  Is  simple  to  become  a  Gold  Beret.  All 
that  Is  necessary  Is  to  say  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  and  further  make  the  "Pledge 
of  the  Gold  Beret": 

"I  pledge  my  sincerity,  allegiance,  and 
willingness  to  serve  to  my  flag  and  my 
country,  and  to  our  organization,  the  Gold 
Beret,  in  full  support  of  the  Green  Berets, 
In  any  way  or  naanner;  at  anytime  in  which 
I  am  needed  to  be  of  service  for  the  expan- 
sion and  the  progression  of  our  supreme 
goal:  to  be  of  service  In  any  way  we  can 
to  oiu-  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  and  to  those 
refugees  who  need  the  things  which  they 
have  lost — the  basic  needs  of  life. 

A  Green  Beret — an  8-year  veteran  of  the 
special  forces — Is  coming  to  speak  to  the 
70-member  organization.  This  Is  being  co- 
ordinated by  Sgt.  Wells  Collar,  local  Army 
recruiter.  Sergeant  Collar  has  been  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Gold  Beret. 

He  told  the  Maple  Heights  Press  that 
special  forces  camp  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  has 
inquired  about  them. 

Sergeant  Collar  was  asked  whether  such 
efforts  are  appreciated  by  the  troopw.  An 
unqualified  "yes"  was  his  answer. 


ARCHITECTURAL   EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
complexity  of  urban  problems  in  modem- 
day  America  is  challenging  the  ingenuity 
of  our  architects,  engineers  and  city 
planners  as  never  before.  Moreover, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers  of  professionally  trained 
specialists  who  are  prepared  to  devote 
their  talents  and  energies  to  the  task  of 
rebuilding  our  older  cities  and  restoring 
them  to  their  rightful  prominence  in 
American  life. 

The  task  of  providing  us  with  these 
specialists  falls  heavily  on  our  profes- 
sional schools  of  architectural  education. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  these  Institutions  are 
facing  a  serious  shortage  of  funds  for  ex- 
pansion and  upgrading  of  programs  and 
curriculum. 

A  fund  raising  campaign,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  L.  Loeb,  is  now  seek- 
ing to  raise  $11.5  million  for  Harvard's 
Graduate  School  of  Design.  Mr.  Loeb 
Is  an  outstanding  Individual,  devoting 
his  time  and  energy  to  constructive  and 
worthwhile  causes.  I  regard  this  cam- 
paign as  a  most  Important  effort  which 
warrants  recognition.  This  and  similar 
campaigns  in  behalf  of  other  institutions 
deserve  generous  public  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  February  20,  1966, 
by  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  be  printed  at 
this  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ' 

REVAMPtNO       OF       ARCHITECTURAI.       BDTTCATIOK 

Being  Prxssed  in  Nation 
(By  Ada  Louise  Huxtable) 

American  architectural  education,  scored 
by  critics  as  still  following  19th-century 
methods  and  ideas,  Is  moving  to  meet  the 
20th-century  crisis  of  cities. 

Objectives  and  curriculums  considered  by 
experts  to  be  far  behind  the  needs  of  the 
times  are  being  revamped  by  some  of  the 
country's  leading  professional  schools.  The 
purpose  Is  to  produce  designers  and  planners 
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equipped  to  deal  with  the  Increasingly  com- 
plex building  and  renewal  probleme  of  cities 
on  today's  unprecedented  scale. 

Harvard  University,  whicb  baa  been  a 
leader  In  the  field  ot  architectural  education 
through  Its  top-ranking  Graduate  School  of 
Design,  Is  about  to  Inaugurate  an  $11.5  mil- 
lion campaign  to  enlarge  the  school's  scope 
and  activities  and  redirect  Its  alms  with  an 
Advanced  Program  of  Environmental  Studies. 

Harvard  led  an  architectural  revolution  in 
the  1930's  under  the  direction  of  Walter 
Oroplus  as  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  that 
was  virtually  responsible  in  this  country  for 
the  breakthrough  for  modern  architecture. 
Thirty  years  later.  It  finds  its  program  lag- 
ging behind  ra<llcally  changed  environmental 
needs. 

Other  schools  across  the  country  are  facing 
the  same  Inadequacies  In  programs  and 
funds.  Concurrent  with  changes  at  Harvard, 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  is 
establishing  a  completely  new  school  of  archi- 
tecture, to  open  this  fall,  to  meet  the  new 
needs.     The  university  Is  State  flraneed. 

The  Harvard  fund  drive  will  aim  for  a  (6 
million  building  to  house  its  school,  a  $2  S 
million  endowment  for  four  professorships 
In  advanced  environmental  studies.  C2  mil- 
lion to  strengthen  existing  currlculums,  and 
more  than  tl  million  for  worluhops  and  lab- 
oratories in  architectural  technology,  com- 
puter techniques  and  comprehensive  design. 

The  campaign  Is  under  the  leadership  of 
John  L.  Loeb,  chairman  of  the  schools  devel- 
opment program.  Mr.  Loeb,  a  principal  of 
the  New  York  Investment  concern  of  Carl  M. 
Loeb,  Rhoades  and  Company,  has  made  sub- 
stantial university  donations.  Including  Har- 
vard's Loeb  Memorial  Theater  and  New  York 
University's  Loeb  Student  Center. 

Two  million  dollars  are  already  pledged 
to  the  3-year  campalg  \,  which  Is  Just  getting 
xrnder  way.  An  additional  12  million  Fed- 
eral grant  for  building  purposes  will  be  avail- 
able under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act. 

Half  of  the  Harvard  program  wUI  be  de- 
voted to  a  new  kind  of  advanced  work  on  the 
doctoral  level  dealing  completely  with  prob- 
lems of  the  environment. 

Significantly,  only  one  of  the  four  new 
professors  in  this  program  in  environmental 
studies  will  be  an  architect  or  deBlgner.  The 
other  three  will  be  a  scientist  specializing 
in  resources  and  ecology,  or  the  forces  of  the 
natural  environment:  an  authority  in  de- 
cisionmaking, or  programming  through  com- 
puter and  other  modern  mechanical  tech- 
niques, and  either  an  economist,  a  lawyer 
or  a  public  administrator. 

GOAI.    m    CORKCLj(TION 

Tlie  objective  of  the  program  will  be  the 
correlated  use  of  these  interdisciplinary  sci- 
ences and  techniques,  all  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  modern  building  and  planning 
dealing  with  large-scale  problems  of  the 
environment. 

Approximately  10  fellowships  will  be  given 
in  Harvard's  advanced  program  of  environ- 
mental studies.  They  will  be  similar  to 
Niemann  fellowships  for  Journalists  and 
those  being  sponsored  by  Harvard's  Kennedy 
Institute  that  permits  established  profes- 
sionals to  return  for  specialized  work,  writ- 
ing and  research. 

The  second  half  of  the  program,  on  the 
undergraduate  and  master's  level,  will  be  a 
ttu^aat  to  update  education  In  architecture, 
landscape  architecture  and  urban  planning 
and  design,  largely  through  training  with 
existing  problems,  aided  by  specialized  lab- 
oratory techniques.  Workshops  and  labora- 
tories will  be  emphasized  In  subjects  such 
as  computer  graphics  and  building  technol- 
ogy and  structure.  Field  experiences  In 
urban  renewal  will  be  integrated  Into  the 
curriculum. 


The  program  at  UCLA,  developed  by  the 
new  school's  dean,  George  Dudley,  will  have 
an  equally  farslghted  baae.  It  will  consist 
of  studio  work  coordinated  with  the  social, 
behavioral  and  technological  sciences,  engi- 
neering, economics,  law  and  fine  arts.  The 
degree  will  b«  in  urban  design. 

MEDICAL    TKAININO    CTTXO 

Existing  UCLA  facllltlea,  such  as  the  In- 
stitute of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engi- 
neering and  the  Institute  of  Government 
and  Public  Affairs,  will  also  figure  in  the 
new  architectural  training.  The  graduate 
la  expected  to  bridge  the  concerns  of  the 
architect  dealing  with  single  structures  and 
the  planner  involved  with  the  broad  range 
of  modem  urban  problems. 

Experts  In  the  fields  of  architecture  and 
planning  point  out  that  the  education  rev- 
olution Is  long  overdue.  They  stress  a  sim- 
ilar revolution  in  medical  education  in  this 
country  in  the  1920's,  set  off  by  the  Flexner 
report  prepared  on  the  subject  for  the  Car- 
negie fund  In  1910. 

The  Flexner  report  scored  the  traditional 
system  of  part-time  lectures  by  respected 
practitioners  aimed  at  passing  on  existing 
knowledge  and  experience  to  students.  It 
led  to  Intensive  currlculums  of  coordinated 
laboratory  work  aud  practical  training  In 
dual  research  and  teaching  programs,  with 
the  objective  of  producing  new  knowledge 
and  progressively  trained  graduates. 

Architectural  education  still  follows  the 
19th-century  noaster-student  formula,  with 
emphasis  on  pre.«ent  practice  rather  than  the 
methodology  of  future  solutions.  The  se- 
mester problem  of  a  single  bulldliig  typo  or 
a  grandiose  architectural  complex  In  pure 
design  terms  Is  still  common. 

Associate  Dean  William  A.  Doebele,  Jr.,  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design  de- 
plores the  lag. 

"It  Is  a  tragic  social  waste.  In  this  period 
of  urban  crisis,  to  spend  time  and  resources 
on  this  kind  of  teaching,"  he  says.  It  has 
also  been  pointed  out  that  through  lack  of 
funds  and  facilities  architecture  and  plan- 
ning schools  are  unable  to  meet  today's  chal- 
lenge, not  only  In  terms  of  the  quality  of 
thedr  graduates  but  also  In  quantity.  They 
are  falling  to  produce  enough  of  the  urgently 
needed  f>ropeTly  trained  personnel  for  urban 
vrark. 

Particularly  In  planning,  most  schools  es- 
timate that  two  to  three  times  as  nutny 
qualified  applicants  could  be  accommodated 
as  {jresent  means  can  support,  with  a  good 
propwrtlon  turned  away  and  lost  to  the  pro- 
fession each  year. 

A  $100,000  study  In  architectural  education 
being  made  now  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  finds  reevaluatlon  and  revision 
of  currlculums  to  be  the  trend  in  niany 
schools,  of  the  apfH-oximately  80  architecture 
schools  in  the  country,  60  that  have  been 
consulted  are  concerned  with  changing 
teaching  tools  and  goals. 

The  study  project  has  already  advised  the 
Universities  of  Maryland  and  Tennessee  and 
Ball  State  University  at  Muncle,  Ind.,  on 
setting  up  architecture  schools  according  to 
the  new  Interdisciplinary  criteria.  Oomell 
University  has  similarly  assisted  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico. 

According  to  Deal  Dudley,  who  has  spent 
3  years  Investigating  architecture  programs 
here  and  abroad,  "We  have  nothing  ootnpara- 
ble  to  present  laboratory  research  and  test- 
ing techniques  In  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  for  architecture  and  urban  design. 

-Private  industry  is  making  the  break- 
through in  technology  that  leads  to  the 
breakthrough  in  design  that  should  be  com- 
ing from  university  programs. 

"This  Is  where  you  must  begin  In  educa- 
tion today.  This  Is  the  basic  Involvement 
of  the  university  in  society." 


RESTORE  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
MILK  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
throughout  the  country  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  are  being  deluged  by  mall  from 
an  irate  public  which  is  growing  Ircreas- 
Ingly  concerned  over  President  Johnson's 
threatened  termination  of  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs. 

I  for  one  caimot  understand  why  the 
administration  is  choosing  to  curtail  old, 
solid  programs  that  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, yet  decides  to  pour  millions  into 
new  and  falling  boondoggles  that  are 
steeped  in  controversy. 

The  rising  concern  over  President 
Johnson's  threatened  termination  of 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs 
was  the  subject  recently  of  an  excellent 
editorial  appearing  In  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune.  The  writer,  James 
Flhichum,  calls  attention  to  the  efforts 
of  several  Members  of  Congress,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  obtain 
a  reversal  of  this  shortsighted  and  mis- 
conceived proposal. 

In  essence.  Mr.  Johnson  has  proposed 
that  the  school  lunch  and  school  milk 
programs  be  curtailed  so  that  Govern- 
ment assistance  can  be  channeled  Into 
a  poverty  pocket,  the  dimensions  of 
which  the  President  declines  to  spell  out. 

Under  our  current  policies,  the  school 
lunch  program  serves  a  nourishing  meal 
to  about  18  million  of  our  young  chil- 
dren. The  school  milk  program,  which 
was  begun  during  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower,  has  diverted  milk 
surpluses  Into  healthful  refreshment  for 
about  25  million  children.  This  Is  the 
present  posture  of  both  programs,  but 
the  President's  -budget  proposal  has 
marked  them  for  assault  under  the  war 
on  poverty. 

"The  Johnson  administration's  current 
budget  request  calls  for  cutting  $101  mil- 
lion for  these  programs.  As  indicated 
In  the  editorial,  the  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
posal will  be  to  slam  the  door  on  hot 
lunch  programs  In  many  of  our  public 
schools. 

Among  the  leading  voices  raised 
against  this  clumsy  effort  to  discrimi- 
nate among  our  Nation's  schoolchildren 
has  been  that  of  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson].  As  a  former  Governor 
of  that  great  State.  Senator  Simpson- 
Is  critically  aware  of  the  disastrous  local 
effects  of  this  latest  administration  pro- 
IX)sal.  '' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  en- 
titled. "From  the  Mouths  of  Babes,"  be 
reprinted  In  the  Recoro  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Trlbuns. 

Mar.  3,  1966] 

From  thk  MotrxHS  or  Babss 

When  President  Johnson  approved  the  fis- 
cal 1967  budget,  he  doubtless  had  little  In- 
kling of  the  furore  that  would  be  created  by 
the  Budget  Bureau's  reduction  of  $101  Bul- 
lion m  the  school  lunch  and  school  mUk 
programs. 
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In  his  January  24  budget  message,  the 
President  said:  "The  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cisl  milk  programs  will  focus  more  oi^  the 
newly  children,  helping  to  provide  them  with 
adequate  and  well-balanced  maals." 

The  trouble  is,  the  administration  has  not 
spelled  out  bow  It  will  detwmlne  which 
children  are  needy  and  which  are  not.  And. 
as  House  Agriculture  Committee  Chairman 
Habolo  Coolet,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina, 
bss  said,  "All  our  children  need  these  pro- 
grams. *  *  *  I  shall  oppose  any  shifts  that 
iriU  convert  them  to  poverty  program  only." 

The  school  lunch  and  milk  programs  had 
tbeir  genesis  in  the  early  New  Deal,  and  one 
would  think  that  as  canny  as  President 
Johnson  U  supposed  to  be  he  would  realize 
Uiat  to  remove  something  so  long  stand- 
ing— and  especially  to  take  food  from  the 
mouths  of  babes,  as  it  were — would  be  certain 
to  provoke  a  storm  of  criticism  of  un- 
paralleled proportions. 

Although  the  school  lunch  and  milk  cut- 
backs have  not  received  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion in  the  press  and  other  news  media  com- 
pared with  the  great  debates  on  Vietnam, 
CoDgreesmen  almost  universally  have  cast 
tbelr  weather  eyes  on  this  matter,  and  be- 
ing storm-sensitive  people,  they  have 
itrongly  announced  their  opposition  to  the 
Johnson  proposals. 

In  Wyoming,  the  State  board  of  education 
said  recently  that  It  felt  the  cuts  would 
cause  some  Wyoming  schools  to  lose  their 
hot  lunch  program;  and  it  pointedly  asserted 
Its  belief  that  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
American  schoolchUdren  should  be  con- 
sidered before  U.S.  food  surpluses  are  sent 
to  foreign  countries.  Senator  Milward 
Sdcfson  has  assailed  the  reduction  on  sev- 
eral occasions  recently. 

Not  only  are  Republicans  highly  critical 
of  the  school  lunch  and  milk  cuts,  but  so 
are  Democrats.  Senator  William  Psoxmibx. 
Wisconsin  Democrat,  made  a  series  of 
speeches  in  the  Senate  commencing  in  mid- 
January  In  an  effort  to  get  93  mllUon  re- 
stored to  the  milk  program  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  which  had  been  chopped  out  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  In  December. 

The  school  lunch  program  started  In  1936 
and  was  made  permanent  by  the  National 
Sci^ool  Lunch  Act  of  1946;  thus  it  is  some 
3C  years  old.  The  milk  program  commenced 
in  1964  as  a  result  of  rising  dairy  svirpluses. 

Under  the  former,  hot  lunches  are  served 
to  about  18  mUllon  children  In  71.000  schools 
»t  a  cost  of  about  27  cents  per  lunch  per 
child.  Last  year,  the  lunches  Included  3 
bUllon  haU  pints  of  mUk.  An  additional  3 
billion  half  pints  of  milk  went  to  about  25 
million  schoolchUdren  for  3  to  4  cents  per 
half  pint  under  the  special  milk  program 
In  1965. 

Chairman  Haklan  Hagen  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  tlie  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  said  on  February  18  that 
the  prospects  appeared  excellent  for  revers- 
ing the  administration's  plans  to  make  the 
•chool  lunch  and  milk  programs  a  poverty 
project  only. 

Mr.  H.\CEN  may  have  spoken  too  soon,  how- 
ever, because  at  about  the  same  time.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  telling  a  school  admin- 
istrators' convention  In  Atlantic  City  that 
he  Intended  to  ask  Congress  to  enact  the 
ChUd  NourUhment  Act  of  1966  which  would 
•uthortze  hot  lunches  for  needy  children 
"without  subsidizing  those  who  can  afford 
to  buy  their  own." 

But  to  date  there  have  been  no  guidelines 
Jor  selecting  needy  children.  In  the  mean- 
"ffle,  the  prospects  Increase  that  some  schools 
n»«y  be  forced  to  close  down  their  hot  lunch 
programs  under  the  Johnson  proposals.  ThU 
^  be  certain  to  bring  the  mothers  of 
America  coUectlvely  down  on  the  neck  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


If  the  administration  persists  In  this 
course,  the  Republicans  should  abandon  any 
concern  about  other  domestic  political  Is- 
sues. It  will  have  one,  a  powerful,  overrid- 
ing one,  readymade  and  just  begging  to  be 
used. 


"DISLIKE  HIM  FOR  THE  RIGHT 
REASONS" 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  an  honored  guest  at  the 
annual  brotherhood  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
held  at  the  Fontalnebleau  Hotel  in  Miami 
Beach.  An  outstanding  address  on  the 
meaning  of  brotherhood  was  delivered 
on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Henry  King  Stan- 
ford, president  of  the  University  of 
Miami.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  clarity  of  expression  and  practicality 
of  the  approach  taken  by  Dr.  Stanford. 
Because  I  thought  his  remarks  were  of 
particular  value  In  the  quest  for  better 
human  understanding.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  by  Dr.  Henry 
King  Stanford,  entitled  "Dislike  Him  for 
the  Right  Reasons,"  be  printed  in  the 
Conor EssioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DisUKE    Him    roa    the    Right    Reasons 
(Talk  to  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  annual  brotherhood  dinner. 

Fontalnebleau  Hotel,  February  21,  1966,  by 

Henry  King  Stanford ) 

Please  listen  to  these  pronouncements  on 
brotherhood  from  a  number  of  reputable 
sources: 

Confucius,  sixth  century  B.C.:  "To  one 
who  loves  to  live  according  to  the  principles 
of  true  manhood  without  external  Induce- 
ments, and  who  hates  all  that  Is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  true  manhood  without  ex- 
ternal threats  of  punishments,  all  mankind 
seems  but  like  one  man  only." 

Buddha,  sixth  century  B.C.:  "Pity  and 
need  make  all  flesh  kin.  There  Is  no  caste  In 
blood,  which  runneth  of  one  hue,  nor  caste 
in  tears,  which  trickle  salt  with  all." 

Malachl,  fifth  century  B.C.:  "Have  we  not 
all  one  Father?  Has  not  one  God  created  us? 
Why  then  are  we  faithless  to  one  another, 
profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers?" 

Jesus,  first  century  AJ3.:  "For  you  have 
one  teacher,  and  you  are  all  brethren.  And 
call  no  man  your  father  on  earth,  for  you 
have  one  Father,  who  Is  in  heaven." 

Mohammed,  seventh  century  AD.:  "Man- 
kind was  but  one  people." 

Thus  the  world's  major  religions  have  uni- 
formly proclaimed  the  common  brotherhood 
of  hvunanlty.  From  these  fountainheads  of 
Inspiration  and  Insight  have  flowed  exhor- 
tations to  us  laymen  to  regard  oiu  fellow 
man  as  a  brother,  the  assumption  being 
that,  if  we  are  all  children  of  one  God,  the 
Father,  then  we  are  members  of  one  family 
and  are.  therefore,   brothers. 

There  are  only  two  main  observations  I 
wish  to  make  about  brotherhood  this  evening. 
All  else  is  subheading.  The  first  is  to  point 
out  the  tremendoiis  gulf  between  precept  and 
practice  in  the  reUglons  even  as  they  espouse 
the  noble  sentiments  of  brotherhood.  The 
second  is  to  modify  the  definition  of  brother- 
hood to  deal  with  men  as  they  are  on  their 
present  low  rung  on  the  ladder  of  spiritual 
evolution. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  cynical  about  religion. 
Voltaire  rkllctiled  the  priesthood,  or  the  rab- 
binate, or  the  pastorate,  by  saying  once  that 
the  "first  divine  was  the  first  rogue  who  met 


the  first  fool."  The  Implication  here  Is  that 
Institutionalised  religion  is  the  result  of  the 
victory  ot  chicanery  over  stupidity. 

Clergymen  have  no  monopoly  on  hypoc- 
risy. Laymen,  themselves,  fare  no  better 
from  cynical  smalysls.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
kind  of  Voltaire  reincarnate  In  the  person  of 
a  smalltown  businessman,  made  this  trench- 
ant observation  about  a  mutual  friend:  "He 
prays  to  Ood  on  Sunday  and  on  the  public 
the  balance  of  the  week." 

Both  of  these  evaluations  of  religion  in 
action,  by  the  French  philosopher  and  by  the 
smalltown  businessman,  have  the  common 
denominator  of  betrayal.  Ideals,  grandilo- 
quently expressed  in  institutions  of  religion, 
have  been  betrayed  by  practitioners,  among 
both  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  fact,  I 
consider  the  contrast  between  outward 
allegiance  and  inward  betrayal  to  be  one  of 
the  most  serioiis  problems  religion  faces  today 
or  has  ever  faced  over  the  mUlennlums. 

What  comfort  can  oppressed  minorities 
take  from  lofty  declarations  about  brother- 
hood If  the  sentiments  fade  Into  oblivion 
with  the  sound  of  the  prophet's  voice?  Can 
we  blame  the  reviled  and  downtrodden  for 
despairing  when  religion,  having  become  in- 
stitutionalized following  the  founder's  pro- 
nouncements actually  rationalises  the  ex- 
istence of  caste  systems.  There  are  Hindus 
who  defend  on  religious  grounds  unconscion- 
able systems  of  caste  and  untouchabllity. 

But  we  need  not  confine  our  examples  to 
India.  I  have  heard  segregation  defended 
by  professing  Christians  as  a  divine  order. 
Slavery  itself  was  endorsed  by  the  United 
States  by  some  clergy  and  laity  as  reflecting 
the  will  of  God.  You  need  only  substitute 
the  word  "segregation"  for  the  word  "slavery" 
In  the  newspapers  of  the  South  during  the 
period  1860-^  to  bring  their  rationalization 
of  a  caste  system  up  to  date  100  years  later. 
Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  concluded  that  in  the 
Western  World,  "there  Is  no  social  evU,  no 
form  of  injustice  of  the  feudal  or  capitalist 
order,  which  has  not  been  sanctified  in  some  * 
way  by  religious  sentiment  and  thereby  ren- 
dered more  impervious  to  change." 

The  challenge  to  us  brotherhood  diners,  as 
It  Is  to  every  apostle  of  brotherhood,  is  simply 
to  practice  It.  Intellectual  assent,  which  we 
all  freely  give  when  we  are  caught  up  In  the 
warm  glow  of  the  banquet  table  or  the  stir- 
ring eloquence  of  pastor,  rabbi,  or  priest.  Is 
a  passive  concept.  It  Is  just  acceptance.  It 
Is  belief  unlgnited.  Our  challenge  is  to 
transform  this  belief  into  faith,  for  faith 
Is  demonstrated  when  the  concept  becomes 
act;  when  what  we  say  we  believe  becomes 
part  of  our  dally  living. 

Now  this  Is  hard  to  do,  man  being  what 
he  Is.  And  I  come  to  the  second  broad  ob- 
servation. Can  we  not  reason  together  about 
brotherhood  In  such  a  way  that.  Instead  of 
mouthing  pious  platitudes  or  swallowing  sac- 
charine tablets  of  good  wlU,  we  try  to  make 
the  concept  account  for  man's  baser  nature 
as  weU  as  his  nobler  nature? 

"What  is  man  that  Thou  are  mindful  of 
him?"  is  the  psalmist's  cry  to  God.  It  Is  a 
petition  for  understanding,  as  incisive  as 
it  Is  humble.  The  question  carries  the  seed 
of  Its  answer,  namely,  that  Ood  is  mindful 
of  man,  and  the  psalmist  proceeds  to  define 
man's  physical-temporal  location  as  a  little 
lower  than  the  Divine,  with  dominion  over 
the  world  and  its  creatures. 

But  the  (Malmlst  really  does  not  answer  the 
queetlon  completely.  During  the  ages  since 
ttie  pealmlst  first  appealed  for  insight,  man 
has  been  analysed  and  evaluated  by  poets, 
artists,  philosophers,  psychologists,  sociolo- 
gists, and  a  host  of  others.  Some  see  in 
man.  as  bis  dominant  nature,  the  super- 
stition of  the  savage:  others,  the  greed  of 
the  animal;  others,  the  sexually  obsesaed 
phantom  of  Freud:  others,  the  clever  anUn&l 
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of  Darwin;  others,  the  economic  puppet  of 
Marx:  otherg,  the  reward  seeker  of  Skinner. 
Perhaps  man  is  one  and  all  ot  these  things, 
depending  upon  the  particular  facet  that  the 
light  of  Inquiry  touches. 

I  attribute  man's  tardy  spiritual  develop- 
ment to  his  basic  animal  instincts.  The  urge 
to  survive  drives  every  organism  or  creature 
to  preempt  what  It  needs  to  survive.  Ego- 
centrlclty  In  man  has  Its  roots  deep  In  the 
vestigial  remains  of  his  animal  existence. 
How  natural  for  him  to  be  greedy.  How 
understandable  for  him  to  be  selfish.  How 
logical  for  him  to  bristle  at  the  slightest 
attack,  or  what  be  conceives  to  be  the 
slightest  attack  up>on  his  ego.  We  can  try 
to  explain  the  origin  of  these  characteristics 
without   condoning   their    presence. 

Civilization  is  In  continuous  battle  with 
the  baser  Instincts  of  man.  Tolerance,  a 
quality  certainly  prerequisite  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  brotherhood.  Is  an  acquired 
characteristic,  not  an  Inherited  one.  It  has 
to  be  taught  ever  anew  with  each  generation. 
H  L.  Mencken  wrote  bltlngly:  'It  is  a  sin 
to  believe  evil  of  others,  but  It  Is  seldom  a 
mistake."  I  doubt  that  man's  nature  will  be 
dramatically  or  drastically  changed  soon.  X 
doubt  that  we  are  destined  to  experience  any 
sudden  or  rapid  progress  In  the  application 
of  Jesus'  exhortation.  To  love  one's  enemies 
Is  a  decree  of  almost  incredible  demand  and 
of  almost  Impossible  (uiniiment. 

Given  this  state  of  human  nature,  when 
men  often  respond  to  the  drives  and  In- 
stincts of  a  subhuman  past,  what  practical 
application  can  we  make  of  brotherhood?  1 
have  a  down-to-earth  suggestion:  As  you  go 
on  disliking  your  fellow  man.  by  all  means 
try  to  dislike  him  for  the  right  reasons.  We 
can  hardly  restrain  our  contempt  for  dis- 
honesty, pertidy.  Immorality,  conceit,  and  a 
variety  of  ungracious  and  ugly  tralU.  Per- 
sonalities are  bound  to  clash.  Competition 
provokes  animosities.  When  we  feel 
wronged,  it  Is  extremely  dlfflcult,  nearly  Im- 
poeslble.  for  most  of  us  to  turn  the  other 
cheek. 

But  don't  dislike  your  fellowman  for  the 
wrong  reasons:  that  he  Is  a  Jew.  a  Negro,  a 
Cuban,  a  Oentlle.  a  Catholic,  or  a  Protestant. 
We  all  know  how  tempting  it  Is  to  dislike  a 
man  because  he  Is  different.  His  separate- 
ness  In  appearance  and  In  social  and  re- 
ligious tradition  Invites  prejudice,  because 
we  are  creatures  of  the  herd.  Animals,  which 
are  markedly  different,  are  shunned  and  os- 
tracized by  the  group.  Their  dlfferentness 
disqualifies  them  Immediately  for  herd  mem- 
bership. So  It  Is  with  Intuitive  responses  of 
human  beings.  And  the  Individual  outside 
the  herd  makes  such  a  convenient  scapegoat 
on  whom,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
heap  our  frustrations  and  place  the  blame 
for  our  failures. 

Yet  111  win,  based  upon  something  so  su- 
perficial as  a  different  skin  color  or  a  dif- 
ferent religious  commitment,  is  surely  the 
most  Illogical  of  all  the  prejudices  we  can 
muster.  I  am  saying,  simply,  that  what  a 
man  Is,  la  what  counts.  Therefore,  dislike 
him  If  you  have  to.  but  for  what  he  Is.  and 
not  for  how  he  looks  or  worships. 

These  words  sound  like  the  disillusion- 
ment of  a  cynic.  Let  me  reassure  you.  I 
have  boundless  faith  that  men  are  Improv- 
ing. Slowly,  subtly,  almost  Imperceptibly, 
man  Is  becoming  more  sensitive  and  respon- 
sive to  the  agony  of  his  fellow  man.  I  still 
think  man's  history  on  this  globe.  In  spite 
of  all  his  shortcomings.  In  spite  of  all  his 
malevolent  dlsgresslons,  looks  like  spiritual 
as  well  as  biological  evolution.  With  Human- 
ist Herbert  J.  MuUer  I  marvel  at  the  "won- 
drous capacity  of  rickety,  forked  animal  to 
know  a  cosmos,  and  then  to  feel  his  way  out- 
side It.  beyond  time  and  into  space.  Infinity." 
As  he  gropes  and  feels  his  way  along  today's 
dark  corridors  of  human  relations,  he  Is  ap- 
proaching ever  so  slowly  the  light  that  Is  his 
destiny. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
GUAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  In  No- 
vember 1963,  the  territory  of  Guam  was 
devastated  by  Typhoon  Karen,  a  storm 
of  unprecedented  severity  which  Inflicted 
extensive  property  damage  upon  the  mil- 
itary, civilian,  and  governmental  sectors 
of  the  Guam  community. 

To  aid  the  citizens  of  Guam  in  rebuild- 
ing their  homes  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments and  to  assist  the  island  in  re- 
constructing the  facilities  damaged  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  88-170,  authorizing  not  to  exceed 
$45  million  in  loans  and  grants  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Section  6  of  the  1963  act  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Federal  and  Guam 
Government  Committee  to  prepare  a 
long-range  economic  development  plan 
for  the  Island.  Under  date  of  March  14, 
1966,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  transmitted  the  major  portion  of 
the  final  report  on  long-range  economic 
development  of  Guam,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary's  letter, 
together  with  the  communication  from 
Robert  M.  Mangan,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal-Territorial  Commission,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Departuent  or  the  Interior. 

Oftice  or  THE  Secretart, 
Washington,  DC,  March  14,  1968. 
The  PREsn>ENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmrNT:  Transmitted  herewith 
Is  the  substantive  portion  of  a  final  report 
on  a  long-range  economic  development  plan 
for  the  territory  of  Guam  as  called  for  In 
section  6  of  Public  Law  88-170,  the  Guam 
RehablUtatlon  Act. 

In  an  Interim  report  of  April  6.  1965.  we  In- 
formed you  that  a  Federal-Territorial  Com- 
mission had  been  created  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  the  preparation  of  the  required 
economic  development  plan.  The  resulting 
report  consists  of  a  three-volume  study  pre- 
pared by  a  private  consulting  firm  under  con- 
tract, supplemented  by  a  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Commission  setting  forth  specific 
comments  on  certain  portions  of  that  study. 
The  final  volume,  consisting  of  supporting 
economic  and  statistical  data.  Is  not  enclosed 
but  win  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  received 
from  the  printer. 

Both  Governor  Guerrero  and  I  accept  the 
analysis,  findings,  and  recommendations  of 
the  contractor  study,  as  modified  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  Conimlsslon.  We  consider  It  an 
Informative  and  fruitful  basis  for  future  pri- 
vate Investment  and  governmental  action 
looking  toward  Guam's  economic  develop- 
ment. We  recognize,  however,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  very  dynamic  aspect  of  terri- 
torial life  and  that  many  of  the  actions  to 
achieve  full  economic  development  will  be 
multilateral.  Involving  the  private  business 
community,  the  local  government  of  Guam, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  We  would  re- 
gard any  economic  plan,  therefore,  as  a  set 
of  guidelines  or  feasible  opportunities  for 
business  expansion  which  must  be  applied  in 
a  flexible  manner,  tested,  modified,  or  even. 
In  some  circumstances,  rejected  as  time  and 
experience  dictate. 

We  also  recognise  that  the  plan,  to  retain 
Its  usefulness  for  the  longest  possible  period, 
must  be  reviewed  p>erlodlcally  and  evaluated 
In  terms  of  operating  resulu.     To  that  end, 


the  Governor  and  I  have  agreed  to  maintain 
close.  Independent  surveillance  over  deveioo 
menta  in  Guam  over  the  next  12  or  is 
months,  speclflcany  In  terms  of  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  the  planning  report  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  we  are  further  agreed 
to  undertake  a  Joint  review  of  actions  taken 
and.  If  Indicated,  to  decide  upon  any  redirec- 
tion of  emphasis  which  seems  necessary 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Sttwart  L.   TJdaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  FiDERAL-TBRRrroRiAL  Commission  ret 
Development  or  a  Lono-Rance  Economic 
Plan  roR  Guam 

Subject:    Economic    development    plan   it» 

Guam. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Hon.  Manuel  P.  L.  Gtterrxxo, 
Governor  of  Guam. 

Section  6  of  the  act.  "To  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Guam  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."  approved  November  4,  1863  (Public 
Law  88-170)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Governor  of  Guam  to  pre- 
pare a  long-range  economic  development 
plan  for  Guam  and  to  transmit  Interim  and 
final  reports  thereon  at  specified  times 

On  April  6.  1965.  Secretary  Udall  forwarded 
to  the  President  and  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress an  Interim  report  which  described  the 
contract  procedure  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  to  produce  the  required  plan.  That  re- 
port also  Indicated  the  kind  and  scope  of 
study  being  conducted  by  the  research  con- 
tractor and  the  general  status  of  the  project 
at  that  time. 

The  contractor.  Planning  Research  Cbrp., 
has  now  completed  Ita  work  and  submitted  a 
final  report.  The  resulting  document.  In 
three  paru.  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed 
by  the  Federal-Territorial  Economic  Plan- 
ning Commission.  In  fact,  the  Commission 
was  in  very  close  touch  with  the  contractor 
throughout  the  study  and,  in  plirtlcular,  met 
frequently  with  the  research  team  during 
the  months  when  the  repvort  was  being  writ- 
ten. Two  of  the  three  volumes  (those  con- 
taining the  narrative  description,  analysis 
and  recommendations)  are  transmitted  here- 
with; the  third,  an  appendix  document  con- 
taining supporting  sUtlstlcal  and  other  data, 
is  in  process  of  publication  and  will  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  re- 
port of  Planning  Reseau'ch  Corp.  be  accepted 
as  the  basic  planning  Instrument  upon  which 
Guam's  economic  future  can  be  plotted.  In 
so  doing,  however,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
comment  briefly  or  to  express  reservations  on 
certain  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  Itaelf.  As  so  modified  In  this 
letter  of  transmittal,  therefore,  we  urge  that 
the  enclosed  volumes  be  submitted  In  com- 
pliance with  the  statutory  directive  that  a 
"report  on  the  plan"  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

This  report  does  not  attempt.  Soviet-style, 
to  set  forth  a  precise  blueprint  for  Invest- 
ment, development  and  production  over  a 
specified  period  of  time.  We  do  not  believe 
that  planning  of  that  kind  is  possible  In  a 
free  enterprise  system,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  Congress  had  that  concept  in  mind  when 
It  directed  that  a  plan  be  prepared. 
Rather,  the  report  analyzes,  both  generally 
and  specifically,  the  opportunities  which  are 
open  to  private  entrepreneurshlp  In  the  ter- 
ritory, and  the  measures  which  Government 
(both  Federal  and  territorial)  must  take  to 
foster  and  sustain  such  efforts.  As  such,  we 
think  It  provides  a  realistic  and  highly  useful 
set  of  guidelines  for  economic  growth. 

If  one  were  required  to  identify  in  one 
phrase  the  single  most  critical  factor  affect- 
ing Guam's  economic  future  It  would  have  to 
be  distance  and  isolation.  All  discussions 
begin  and  end  with  the  Importance  of  trans- 
portation   and    cooomunlcations.     Guam    i* 


Uterslly  at  the  end  of  a  6,000  mile  lifeline  for 
the  majority  of  its  requirements.  For  that 
jfB,toa,  we  regard  as  highly  unrealistic  and 
unacceptable  the  suggestion  made  in  the  re- 
port that  the  Government  of  Guam  be  re- 
lieved of  a  burdensome  function  by  leasing 
port  operations  to  a  private  firm.  The  les- 
sons of  post-World  War  II  Hawaiian  ex- 
perience are  still  too  close  to  be  dismissed 
lightly.  The  threat  of  widespread  bank- 
ruptcies, economic  collapse  and  even  starva- 
tion arising  out  of  a  dock  strike  Is  real  and 
immediate  In  an  Island  economy.  Operation 
of  this  critical  link  by  Government,  using 
drll  servants.  Is  the  only  known  device  for 
protecting  the  public  Interest. , 

To  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  we  have  some 
doubts  on  one  of  the  tax  Incentive  sug- 
gestions presented  In  the  report.  The  au- 
thors Indicate  that,  since  the  Federal  ezclss 
tax  on  articles  manufactured  In  Guam  is  at 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  tenitoral  gov- 
ernment, It  might  be  waived  or  remitted  to 
the  manufacturer  as  an  incentive  to  locate 
Ml  the  Island.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  this  is  legally  possible  vinder  existing 
law.  But,  even  If  It  were,  the  whole  question 
of  excise  taxes  In  the  revenue  structure  of  all 
the  territories  must  be  reexamined  before 
reaching  a  decision  on  this  matter.  At  the 
moment,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
policy  Implications  of  the  proposal  for  other 
areas  would  substantially  outweigh  any 
benefit  to  Guam.  At  best,  therefore,  this 
Item  must  be  deferred  for  more  careful  evalu- 
ation. 

In  accordance  with  the  specifications  pro- 
vided to  the  research  contractor,  this  report 
concentrates  on  the  opportunities  which 
exist  for  the  development  of  a  healthy.  Job- 
producing  private  economy  and  governmen- 
tal policies  and  actions  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing thereon.  Some  of  the  governmental  ac- 
tions, especially  In  the  field  of  education, 
will  Involve  substantially  Increased  expendi- 
tures for  which  additional  revenues  must  be 
found.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  hea\-y 
Involvement  of  the  Guam  Congrees,  as  well 
as  the  Governor.  In  discharging  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government  with  respect  to 
Guam's  economic  well-being.  In  the  period 
since  the  Organic  Act  became  effective.  Guam 
has  not  relied  exclusively  on  the  revenues  it 
derives  from  Federal  tax  conectlons.  but  has 
Imposed  substanUal  local  levies  to  meet  its 
needs.  However,  as  the  territory  moves  to- 
ward mainland  standards  of  public  service.  It 
must  also  expect  to  assume  a  local  tax  bur- 
den comparable  to  that  prevailing  In  main- 
land communities  Most  Immediately,  this 
requires  a  reexamination  of  the  relatively 
modest  property  tax  rate  now  in  effect. 

Our  final  point  of  necessary  comment  In- 
volves an  area  omitted  by  the  contract  sur- 
vey report — the  adequacy  of  private  lending 
resources.  The  report,  not  at  all  improperly, 
emphasizes  the  opportunities  which  wUl  at- 
tract outalde  capital  and  management  to 
»<W  economic  strength  to  the  territory.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  provision  mvist  be 
n»»de  for  the  expansion  of  existing  enter- 
Prt«e8  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able  to 
ParUclpate  in  the  general  growth  pattern. 
A  ahortage  of  locaHy  available  capital  has 
penalized  such  expansion  possibilities  In  the 
P*»t.  The  reasons  for  this  deficiency  and  the 
extent  of  capital  needs  for  existing  enter- 
Prtaes  are  not  Identified  in  the  report:  nor 
M  there  any  discussion  of  the  part  which 
might  be  played  by  a  development  bank  of 
the  kind  that  has  proved  highly  usefvl  in 
w*  more  undeveloped  areas  at  the  world, 
•^haps,  as  the  economy  expands  as  outlined 
w  the  report,  there  will  be  greater  evidence 
«  eonfldence  on  the  part  of  existing  banking 
^tltutlons  in  making  more  capital  avall- 
"le  to  local  entrepreneurs.  However,  we  re- 
1^  thU  as  a  part  of  the  economy  requiring 
r**^«'ough  study  and  we  have  urged  that 
ine  Governor  concentrate  hU  own  resourcea 
wn  It  In  the  Immediate  future. 


The  preceding  comment  la  UlustratlTe  of 
the  fact  that  no  economic  study  or  plan 
should  b«  regarded  as  final  or  static.  It  can 
only  be  a  picture  of  the  situation  at  a  given 
time,  to  be  regarded  as  a  base  document  upon 
which  to  build  dynamic  action  programs 
which  will  themaelvee  change  the  economic 
picture  portrayed  In  the  study.  Even  as  this 
research  effort  was  being  carried  out,  for 
example,  the  Guam  community  made  slg- 
nlflcant  economic  decisions  on  its  own  mo- 
tion, both  public  and  private.  Creation  of  a 
Guam  Economic  Development  Authority, 
with  broad  powers  to  attract  new  Industries, 
Is  a  major  example  of  this  forward  momen- 
tum. Legislative  action  to  Impose  reason- 
able production  quotas  on  certain  Items 
eligible  for  duty-free  entry  Into  the  main- 
land market  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Within 
the  past  several  days,  it  was  announced  that 
basic  economy  faree  had  been  reduced  by 
more  than  10  percent  ($295  to  $265)  for  the 
Guam-Honolulu  segment  of  trans-Pacific  air 
travel.  Thus,  one  of  the  objectives  sought 
by  the  report  has  been  achieved,  at  least  In 
part. 

We  should  expect  that  change  will  be  the 
hallmark  of  the  time  for  Guam's  economic 
life,  especially  if  this  report  is  to  have  the 
Impact  we  anticipate.  Change  may,  and 
undoubtedly  will.  Involve  errors  as  well  as 
wise  Judgments.  Moreover,  as  the  report 
points  out.  economic  Improvement  for  the 
community  of  Guam  need  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  a  gross  Increase  In  the  level  of 
business  activity:  replacement  of  aUen  labor 
by  locally  developed  skills.  EUbstitution  of 
locally  produced  goods  and  services  for  im- 
ports, and  normal  patterns  of  outmlgration 
win  all  have  a  favorable  Influence  on  Job  op- 
portunities In  Guam.  This  is  the  way  of  a 
free  economy  and  Is  to  be  encouraged  rather 
than  feared  or  subjected  to  excessive  con- 
trols. 

In  the  period  Immediately  ahead,  however, 
trends  in  the  Guam  economic  scene  should 
be  watched  very  carefully  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  We  would  urge  most  earnestly  that 
a  follow-up  evaltiation  of  the  island's  prog- 
ress be  conducted  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  16- 
month  period.  Such  evaluation  should  be 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Governor  In  order  to  assess  the  progress  made 
in  Implementing  this  report  as  well  as  to 
determine  whether  further  measures  are  re- 
quired to  realize  Its  goal  and  objectives. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  M.  Manoan. 

Chair-man 
(For  the  Commission) . 


L3.J.'S  FIGHT  FOR  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  note  that  President  Johnson 
emphasized  the  need  for  truth-ln-lend- 
ing  legi^ation  In  today's  consumer  mes- 
sage. Interest  costs  are  a  key  topic  of 
conversation  among  economists  today. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently  used 
an  increase  in  interest  rates  &8  a  potent 
economic  tool.  Yet,  as  the  consumer 
message  pointed  out,  many  consumers 
have  no  infonnatlon  on  how  credit  costs 
relate  to  the  cost  of  the  article  being  fur- 
nished. M€my  others  pay  higher  prices 
for  credit  than  reputable  lenders  are 
charging. 

Legislation  to  require  lenders  and  mer- 
chants to  disclose  to  borrowers  and  cus- 
tomers what  the  finance  charges  are — In 
dollars,  and  In  terms  of  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  that  everyone  can  under- 
stand— has  b«-en  pending  In  Congress  for 
more  than  6  years. 


It  has  been  considered  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  at 
considerable  length.  There  have  been 
exhaustive  public  hearings  on  the  bills 
which  have  been  Introduced  and  reintro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DoncLASl.  The 
pros  and  cons  have  been  thoroughly 
aired. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  action. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  recent  an- 
nual Economic  Report  to  Congress, 
stressed  that  business  and  labor  both 
have  a  responsibility  for  preserving  the 
stability  of  costs  and  prices.  He  empha- 
sized, too.  that  the  consumer  also  has  a 
responsibility  for  holding  the  price  line. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

While  the  growth  of  consumer  credit  has 
contributed  to  otir  rising  standard  of  living, 
confusing  practices  In  disclosing  credit  rates 
and  the  cost  of  financing  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  consumers  to  shop  for  the  best  buy 
In  credit. 

He  followed  up  with  this  statement: 

Truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  would  provide 
consumers  the  necessary  Information,  by  re- 
quiring a  clear  statement  of  the  cost  of  credit 
and  the  annual  rate  of  interest. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have 
raised  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  difficulty 
merchants  and  lenders  would  have  in 
telling  their  customers  what  the  finance 
charges  are,  in  dollars  and  in  terms  of  an 
annual  percentage  rate.  This,  of  course, 
is  nonsense. 

The  same  tired  old  arguments  are 
always  trotted  out  when  Congress  has 
before  it  legislation  such  as  the  Douglas 
bill.  Members  of  Congress  were  told, 
back  In  the  1930's,  that  passage  of  legis- 
lation setting  up  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  would  ruin  the  stock 
market.  We  got  the  same  fearful  story 
when  Congress,  in  the  1930's,  considered 
and  pstssed  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act.  We  heard  the  same  tales  when  it 
came  to  legislation  prohibiting  the  In- 
terstate shipment  of  highly  flammable 
fabrics,  and  more  recently,  when  Con- 
gress was  engaged  in  giving  the  consumer 
greater  protection  against  untested  and 
improperly  labeled  drug  products. 

We  have,  of  course,  a  responsibility  to 
hear  out  the  arguments  against  all  legis- 
lation. However,  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  must  not  be  subordinated  year 
after  year  to  the  vocal  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  merchants  and  lenders.  We 
have  listened  to  them — and  found  their 
fears  groundless,  their  arguments  uncon- 
vincing. The  Interest  of  the  public 
should  now  prevail. 

Legislation  requiring  full  disclosure  of 
finance  charges,  whether  in  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  the  borrowing  of  money. 
Is  long  overdue.  The  time  for  action  is 
now. 


PREVENT  THESE  TERRIBLE  DEATHS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  President  Johnson's  excel- 
lent proposals  In  the  area  of  consumer 
protection.  I  fully  share  his  concern  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  before  them  legislation,  S. 
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2404.  which  I  Introduced  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  that  comes  to  gripe 
with  one  of  the  key  problems  mentioned 
by  President  Johnson  In  hla  message  to 
us  today.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  prob- 
lem of  proper  labeling  and  packaging  of 
children's  aspirin. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  told  us  that  125  little  children  each 
year — sometimes  more  than  that— die 
from  accidental  overdoses  of  aspirin. 

Why  should  this  situation  prevail? 
Why  should  our  children  be  exposed  to 
such  a  possibility  as  accidental  death 
from  aspjrin?  The  answer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  packaging 
of  children's  aspirin  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  curiosity  of  children 
and  the  simple  wish  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren to  eat  candy  or  anything  that  is 
candy-like 

Here  Is  where  legislation  is  needed. 
We  must  give  the  Pood  and  E>rug  Ad- 
ministration the  kind  of  support  It  needs 
to  prevent  this  terrible  Incidence  of 
children's  deaths.  We  can  do  this  by 
authorizing  limitations  on  the  size  of 
retail  packaging  of  children's  aspirin. 
As  I  have  said  before  we  should  move 
promptly  to  limit  these  needless  deaths. 


March  21,  1966 


THE  PROPOSED  FIREARMS  LEGIS- 
IJ^TION— RESOLUTION  OF  NE- 
BRASKA LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  is  meeting  in  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  several  bills  concerning 
firearms  legislation.  The  subcommittee 
has  a  difficult  task  because  of  the  con- 
fusion and  emotionalism  that  have  at- 
tended this  subject. 

The  proponents  of  this  antiflrearms 
legislation  have  said,  In  effect,  stop  the 
sale  of  guns  and  you  will  stop  crime. 
Well,  that  reasoning  just  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  facts.  The  FBI's  1964 
uniform  crime  report  Indicates  firearms 
were  Involved  in  the  commission  of  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  of  the  2.6  million 
serious  crimes  committed  in  this  coun- 
try in  1964. 

Thus,  even  were  the  proponents  of  this 
legislaUon  to  eliminate  all  the  firearms 
in  the  country,  the  serious  problem  of 
crime  in  our  streets  would  still  be  pres- 
ent. Moreover,  the  same  report  Indicates 
that  most  of  these  serious  crimes  Involv- 
ing firearms  were  committed  in  the  big 
cities.  Therefore,  I  cannot  support  any 
legislation  that  purposes  to  curb,  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  border  to  border 
within  this  Nation,  the  existence  and  en- 
joyment of  firearms  in  the  hands  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  and  careful  sportsmen. 
My  own  State  of  Nebraska  is  1  of  13 
States  wherein  our  legislature  has 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  Congress  a  reso- 
lution in  opposition  to  this  proposed  gxm 
legislation. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  that  guns 
should  not  be  sold  to  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
fugitives  from  justice,  drug  addicts,  and 
so  forth.  And  there  is  no  disagreement 
that  the  sale  of  firearms  to  Juveniles 
_^ould  be  subject  to  parental  consent. 


^ 


But  these  are  areas  where  legislation  by 
the  States  can  be  encouraged  without 
being  unduly  harsh  with  the  American 
sportsmen. 

Finally,  when  I  entered  this  body,  I 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Right  at 
the  very  top  of  the  list  of  amendments  to 
that  Constitution  are  the  words  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed."  This  is  a  funda- 
mental right,  and  a  personal  freedom 
guaranteed  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  right  should  not  be 
denied  to  our  citizens  of  good  repute  so 
long  as  they  use  their  firearms  in  lawful 
pursuits. 

And  when,  and  if,  a  limitation  of  this 
constitutional  right  becomes  necessary  in 
the  public  interest,  such  limitation 
should  be  based  on  the  circumstances  In- 
volved in  a  particular  State,  or  city,  and 
accomplished  by  appropriate  State  or 
local  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  relating  to  this 
subject  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

LKCISLATTVr   RESOLtmON    50   OF  THK  LZGISLA- 

Tuttx  OF  Nebraska,  76th  Session 
Whereas  antiflrearms  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress  if  adopted  will 
serloxisly  impair  the  rights  of  legitimate 
hunters  and  target  shooters  to  enjoy  their 
chosen  sports;   and 

Whereas  the  history  of  such  legislation  Is 
that  the  criminal  and  psychotic  elements  are 
little  affected  thereby;  and 

Whereas  the  second  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  seta  forth  the  rights  of  clUzens 
who  have  not  lost  their  civil  rlghU  to  keep 
and  bear  arms;   and 

Whereas  tight  controls  on  flrearms  aa  at- 
tempted In  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
not  deterred  the  criminal  classes  but  have 
only  served  to  disarm  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen;  and 

Whereas  a  situation  In  which  our  law- 
abiding  citizen  would  become  effectively  dis- 
armed by  administrative  action  of  govern- 
mental bureaiis  or  by  the  necessity  of 
compljrlng  with  compUcated  and  obtuse 
administrative  procedure  would  be  intoler- 
able In  these  United  States;  and 

Whereas  control  of  crime  and  misuse  of 
flrearms  Is  best  accomplished  by  a  combina- 
tion of  effective  and  stringent  law  enforce- 
ment and  Justice  directed  against  the  crimi- 
nal himself,  not  the  weapon,  coupled  with 
education  and  alleviation  of  the  known  fac- 
tors that  cause  crime;  and 

Whereas  no  nation  In  modern  times  has 
fallen  to  tyranny  without  first  Imposing 
upon  luelf  a  strict  system  of  flrearms  con- 
trols and  registration:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled:  That 
thU  body,  (1)  is  opposed  to  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  Interferes  with  the  rlghU  of  our 
law-abiding  clUzens  under  the  second 
amendment  to  the  US.  Constitution  or 
which  Interferes  with  the  rights  of  such 
citizens  to  transport  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition in  Interstate  commerce;  (2)  favors 
enforceable  legislaUon  at  the  Federal  level 
which  provides  stringent  and  enforceable 
penalties  against  the  criminal  misuse  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  shipped  In  interstate 
commerce. 

The  legislature  directs  the  clerk  of  the 
legislature  to  spread  thU  resolution  upon 
the  Journal  of  this  body  and  to  furnish  suit- 


ably prepared  copies  thereof  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  pro  tem 
pore  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  tte 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  chair 
man  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee   to 
the  Nebraska  congressional  delegaUon    and 
to  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecticut 
Philip  C.  Sounsen, 
President  of  the  Legislature 
Attest : 

HiToo  F.  Srb, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 
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NEED     FOR      NATIONAL     DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT  LOANS  AT  PURDUE 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  entered  in  the  Record  the  em- 
phatic statements  of  officers  of  Indiana 
University  and  of  Notre  Dame  concern- 
ing the  need  for  continuance  at  full 
strength  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loan  program.  I  have  now 
received  a  similar  letter  from  L.  J.  Pree- 
hafer.  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Purdue  University.  His  letter  indicates 
the  foUowlng  problems  with  the  situa- 
tion in  its  present  state: 

There  is  great  urgency  for  resolving 
present  uncertainty. 

The  time  is  extremely  short  for  match- 
ing fund  arrangements,  needed  for  the 
substitute  of  private  loans. 

Availability  from  banks,  and  availabil- 
ity in  time,  is  questionable. 

The  shift  to  banks  hampers  financial 
counseling  by  the  school. 

Commitments  have  been  made  to 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
should  be  honored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Preehafer's  letter  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Purdue  Umvmsrrr, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  March  It.  litt. 
Hon.  Vance  Ha«tkb, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Hartke:  President  Hovde  U 
away  from  the  campus  for  several  days,  and 
your  letter  has  come  to  my  desk  for  reply. 
I  have  consulted  with  our  financial  aid  ofll- 
cers  relative  to  your  inquiries  and  relate  to 
you  the  reaction  I  have  received  from  them. 
Some  of  the  problems  that  are  anticipated 
and  the  disrupting  effects  on  our  financial 
aid  program  are  as  follows : 

1.  At  this  very  time  we  should  be  advising 
o\u  students  and  prospective  students  as  to 
the  amount  of  aid  they  might  expect.  Pres- 
ently, we  are  not  able  to  give  the  slightest  In- 
dication that  financial  aid  may  b«  forth- 
coming. 

2.  The  timing  problem  Is  compounded  by 
the  need  to  match  educational  opportunity 
grants  with  other  institutional  financial  aid 
funds.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  bank  com- 
mitments In  time  to  serve  the  matching 
function,  and  our  own  funds  are  not  sulB- 
clent  to  meet  the  matching  requirement 

3.  There  Is  serious  doubt  that  the  commer- 
cial bank  loan  program  can  be  successfully 
launched  In  time  to  serve  the  students'  need 
by  September  1.  Another  critical  situation, 
locally  at  least,  is  the  reluctance  of  banks  to 
Invest  their  moneys  In  student  loans.  The 
return  on  their  Investment  Is  far  less  than 
can  be  realized  by  investing  elsewhere. 

4.  The  commercial  bank  loan  program  Is 
removing  the  Important  phase  of  oounsellng 
from  the  camptia  to  the  hometown  bank,  and 


ire  believe  that  It  Is  fair  to  say  Utat  the  banks 
$it  not  generally  as  aware  as  our  financial 
»ld  offlcers  of  the  unique  clrcum«t:.nce8  of 
college  students. 

5.  We  have  made  commitments,  though 
not  legally  binding,  to  many  of  our  students; 
should  the  national  defense  loan  program 
be  discontinued,  we  must  withdraw  these 
commitments.  Just  how  many  students 
would  be  able  to  continue  with  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  number  that  would  be  required 
to  drop  out.  would  be  pure  spieeuiatlon.  Just 
one  withdrawal,  because  of  lack  of  financial 
assistance,  would  be  too  many. 

6.  Through  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  institutions  are  charged  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  seeking  out  capable  high  school 
itudents  to  continue  their  educational  pur- 
luits  by  making  conditional  commitments  of 
financial  aid.  Certainly  the  InstltuUon  Is  In 
no  position  to  assure  a  promising  high  school 
student  that  his  hometown  bank  will  give 
him  financial  assistance  2  or  3  years  hence. 

We  here  at  Purdue  University  have  been 
quite  pleased  with  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program.  We  would  like  to  see 
many,  many  more  needy  students  gain  the 
benefit  of  the  program.  Definitely  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  discontinuation  of  th« 
program. 

One  final  comment  concerning  this  pend- 
ing legislation.  Should  the  notional  defense 
rtudent  loan  prog^ram  be  discontinued,  we 
strongly  urge  that  It  be  "phased  out"  rather 
than  abruptly  halted.  Too  many  of  our 
students  are  dependent  upon  these  loans  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  education. 

If  we  may   provide    you   with   additional 
Information  or  comments,  please  call  on  us. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  J.  Frekhafek, 
ViO€  President  and  Treasurer. 


ESSAY  ENTITLED  "WHAT  HANDI- 
CAPPED WORKERS  ARE  CONTRIB- 
UTING TO  MY  COMMUNITY" 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
each  year  State  committees  on  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  sponsor  an  es- 
say contest  calling  on  young  people  to 
express  for  themselves  and  for  the  total 
community  the  valuable  contribution 
which  handicapped  workers  are  making 
to  our  society.  Certainly  we  need  to  be 
reminded  often  of  the  high  level  of  skill 
and  understanding  which  handicapped 
people  have  attained  by  asserting  great 
personal  strength  of  character  against 
awesome  physical  disabilities  which,  hap- 
pily, most  of  us  are  spared.  It  always 
needs  reemphasizlng  that  the  handi- 
capped have  proven  themselves  excel- 
lently equipped  to  fill  a  wide  variety  of 
Jobs.  America  should  be  both  thankful 
for  and  proud  of  the  high  quality  con- 
tribution made  by  these  men  and  women 
who  have  refused  to  be  defeated  by  the 
unusual  hardships  life  has  thrown  in 
their  paths.  The  triumphs  of  the  handi- 
capped are  triumphs  of  the  spirit  trans- 
lated Into  productive  activity  In  the 
mainstream  of  social  life.  This  year 
Idaho's  winner  in  the  Ability  Counts  con- 
test Is  Ingrld  Peterson,  a  Boise  High 
School  senior  who  has  written  a  percep- 
tive and  forceful  essay  about  how  handi- 
capped workers  are  contributing  to  her 
own  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  es- 
say be  Included  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Idaho's    First-Prizx-Winnino    Essat,    1966: 

"What    Handicapped    Workkks   Ak«    Con- 

TRiBtnriNo  TO  Mt  Co»t»rtmiTT" 
(By  Ingrld  Peterson,  Boise  High  School 
senior) 

A  typical  weekday  In  my  community 
begins. 

The  busy  executive  of  the  large  corporation 
Jots  down  In  his  notebook  a  point  he  par- 
ticularly wishes  to  discuss  at  the  local  school 
baard  meeting  that  evening  and  then  attacks 
the  mountain  of  work  before  him. 

In  the  studio  downtown,  the  stocky  an- 
nouncer takes  a  deep  breath,  smiles  Into  the 
black  eye  of  the  television  camera,  and  con- 
fidently begins  his  dally  newscast. 

The  employee  in  the  office  of  the  State 
penitentiary  answers  the  phone  with  a  cheer- 
ful "good  morning,"  efficiently  handles  the 
caller's  Inquiry,  and  resumes  his  typing. 

In  other  locations  across  the  town,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  Is  presiding  at  a  dedi- 
cation ceremony;  the  owner  and  manager  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  chain  of  service  sta- 
tions Is  directing  the  operation  of  his  flour- 
ishing business:  the  graying  middle-aged 
woman  Is  guiding  the  sorting  of  donated 
articles;  a  young  girl  Is  working  at  household 
chores  under  the  supervision  of  her  em- 
ployer; the  talented  artist  Is  adding  the  final 
shadings  to  her  oil  painting  that  will  be  dis- 
played In  the  local  art  show;  and  the  linotype 
operator  is  setting  the  type  for  the  tickets 
ordered  by  a  local  amateur  acting  group. 

Yes,  this  Is  a  typical  working  day  In  my 
community.  But  In  some  ways  these  work- 
ers are  atypical.  The  school  board  president 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  walk  with 
braces  on  their  legs;  the  television  announcer 
Is  a  polio  victim;  a  seelng-eye  dog  lies 
patiently  at  the  feet  of  the  employee  In  the 
penitentiary  office;  the  service  station  man- 
ager exists  In  an  Iron  lung;  the  sorting  direc- 
tor and  the  artist  are  both  victims  of  cerebral 
palsy;  the  household  helper  returns  each 
evening  to  the  State  hospital  for  the  men- 
tally retarded;  and  the  linotype  operator 
never  hears  his  noisy  machine. 

These  people  represent  a  variety  of  social. 
Intellectual,  cultural,  financial,  and  p>olltlcal 
Interests.  Each  Is  an  active,  and.  In  most 
cases,  a  self-supporting  individual  who  has 
accepted  his  limitations  and  risen  above 
them.  Each  has  shown  his  ability,  enthu- 
siasm, determination,  and  willingness  to 
work.  As  each  overcame  his  handicaps,  he 
removed  himself  from  the  group  of  handi- 
capped workers  who  need  the  protection  of 
the  altruistic  organizations  of  our  town. 
This  In  Itself  is  a  real  achievement  requiring 
partisan  self-reliance  and  repeated  solid  at- 
tempts. In  his  new  hard-earned  freedom 
from  disability,  he  Is  today  a  citizen  con- 
tributing to  the  work-a-day  world,  leading  In 
the  business,  political,  and  cultural  life  of 
our  town,  sharing  responsibility  for  the  good 
Ufe  of  the  community. 

In  some  ways,  the  handicapped  worker  Is 
superior  to  the  able-bodied  worker.  The 
noise  of  a  busy  shop  doesn't  distract  the 
deaf,  and  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind 
handle  delicate  precision  parts  with  extra 
care.  The  handicapped  worker  often  has  a 
special  spirit  that,  once  he  has  overcome  the 
physical  and  psychological  problems,  remains 
with  him.  ThU  spirit  serves  as  an  Incentive 
to  others  who  feel  that  they  have  been  af- 
flicted with  more  than  their  share  of  dis- 
advantages. In  reality,  each  of  tis  Is  handi- 
capped m  some  way.  Perhaps  we  are  forced 
to  wear  glasses  to  improve  otir  eyesight,  or  a 
hearing  aid  to  sharpen  our  hearing.  Some 
of  tis  have  a  harder  time  learning  or  remem- 
bering.    For  all  of  us,  the  spirit  shown  by 


the  handicapped  worker  of  accepting  his  dis- 
abilities and  capitalizing  on  his  assets  Is  a 
valuable  one. 

So  please  do  not  underestimate  the  per- 
formance,  loyalty,  spirit,  and  service  of  the 
so-called  handicapped.  Give  them  the 
honor  and  recognition  they  so  richly  deserve. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Able-bodied  Worker,  what 
Is  your  contribution  to  your  community? 


EXTENSION  OP  HATCH  ACT  TO 
EMPLOYEES  OF  COMMUNITY  AC- 
TION AND   VISTA  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
port continues  to  grow  for  my  bill,  S. 
2908,  which  would  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  extend  the 
Hatch  Act  to  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  and  'VISTA  programs, 
who  receive  the  principal  part  of  their 
salaries  from  Federal  funds. 

On  February  25  the  Los  Angeles  Eve- 
ning &  Sunday  Herald  Examiner  in  a 
most  persuasive  editorial  supported  my 
amendment.  I  agree  with  the  editorial 
that  "the  Johnson  administration,  should 
support  the  Murphy  amendment.  Po- 
litical looting  and  efforts  of  politicians 
to  improve  their  patronage  could  wreck 
the  entire  program  beyond  repair.  We 
cannot  afford  to  play  politics  with  pov- 
erty." 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  might  say 
I  have  received  correspondence  from 
citizens  across  the  Nation  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  Murphy  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  from  the  Herald-Examiner 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow^s: 

PoviRTY   War   PoLirica 

Senator  George  Murphy  has  Introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  In  an  effort  to  discourage  politics  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  This  bill  would  bring 
employees  of  the  community  action  pro- 
gram and  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
(VISTA)   under  the  Federal  Hatch  Act. 

The  Hatch  Act  specifies  that  persons  who 
receive  the  principal  part  of  their  salaries 
from  Federal  funds  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  engaging  In  any  political  activity.  Most 
Federal  employees   are  covered  by  this  law. 

The  Importance  of  Senator  Murpht'b  bill 
lies  In  the  fact  that  It  would  tend  to  prevent 
administrators  of  the  war  on  poverty  from 
using  their  power  to  build  up  their  political 
patronage  by  promising  Jobs  to  friends  or 
political  associates. 

It  would  prevent  them  from  announcing 
candidacy  for  any  national.  State,  county, 
or  municipal  office.  It  would  prohibit  their 
canvassing  or  soliciting  support  of  their  can- 
didacy or  the  candidacy  of  others.  It  would 
not  allow  them  to  solicit,  collect,  receive,  or 
disperse  or  handle  political  contributions. 

The  Johnson  administration  should  sup- 
port the  Murphy  amendment.  The  war  on 
poverty  was  an  administration-sponsored 
program  from  the  start.  Political  looting 
and  efforts  of  politicians  to  Improve  their 
patronage  could  wreck  the  entire  program 
beyond  repair.  We  cannot  afford  to  play 
politics  with  poverty. 


CHEERS  FOR  SENATOR  JACKSON 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  printed  a  very  perceptive 
editorial  on  Saturday,  March  12,  praising 
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Senator  Henry  M.  Jacksoh  for  his 
speech  urging  Congress  not  to  under- 
value the  Importance  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance as  the  center  of  world  power. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  Senator 
Jackson's  speech  makes  an  effective  re- 
buttal to  the  latest  pronouncement  of 
President  de  Oaulle  of  Prance.  The  Sun 
has  done  well  to  focus  our  attention  on 
the  Sena  tor  s  praiseworthy  advice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  "Cheers  for  a 
Senator."  In  the  March  12,  1966.  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cheers  rom  a  Scnatos 

Senator  Jackson,  of  Washington,  deserves 
tlie  cheers  of  citizens  who  believe  that  West- 
em  Europe  is  an  important  part  of  the 
world— more  Important  to  America  than 
southeast  Asia,  if  a  comparison  must  be 
made.  Senator  Jackson,  who  has  taken  a 
useful  part  on  otner  occasions  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  major  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
made  a  speech  In  the  Senate  Thursday  in 
which  he  Joined  the  respectable  company  of 
Americans  who  think  we  may  be  so  preoc- 
cupied with  Vietnam  that  we  are  magntfjrlng 
Its  Importance  to  us  (and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world)  and  are  neglecting  other  areas  which 
d«nand  continuing  attention.  It  Is  p<wslble 
not  only  to  take  such  a  poaitlon  and  support 
President  Johnson's  policy  cl  firm  rectralnt 
In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  to  argue  that 
the  eventual  settlement  of  the  war  will  be 
facilitated — and  on  terms  we  can  accept — If 
we  keep  It  In  pCTspectlve. 

Mr.  Jackson's  advice  to  other  members  of 
Congress — and  It  might  be  noted  that  his 
remarks  apply  to  fellow  Democrats  more  than 
to  Republicans — was  to  "stop  talking  so 
much  about  Vietnam."  lie  suggested  that 
the  Atlantic  community  "Is  stUl  the  decisive 
area  and  needs  our  national  attention."  He 
noted  that  "America  and  Europe,  linked  In 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  are  the  center  of  world 
PO'^^r — the  great  power  against  which  the 
Communist  so-called  'wave  of  the  futvire' 
can  be  broken." 

President  de  Oaulle  apparenUy  Inspired 
the  Senators  speech  by  his  moves  to  reshape 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  In  his  own  Image.  The 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Italy 
West  Germany,  and  other  NATO  members! 
quite  properly,  do  net  ajre3  with  de  Oaulls's 
proposals  to  give  France  a  special  status,  but 
they  must  exercise  an  Initiative  of  their  own 
to  adapt  NATO  to  changing  conditions. 


from  the  Morning  News  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Tl.-ere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 

Mar.  7.  19MJ 

Columnist's  Story:   Her  Emphysema 

(Note. — This   Is    the    first    of   a   four-part 

series  In  which  Constance  Brown,  a  Morning 

News    columnist,    describes    her    experiences 

with  emphysema.) 

( By  Constance  Brown ) 

I  was  halfway  down  the  staircase  at  the 
Dover  store  during  the  height  of  the  Christ- 
mas rush  when  1  knew  I  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  go  farther. 

I  could  neither  continue  to  the  bottom  nor 
turn  around  and  climb  back  to  the  top.  So  I 
stood  quietly  where  I  was.  my  hand  resting 
on  the  railing. 

There  was  no  spasm  of  gasping  for  breath, 
no  dizziness — Just  an  exhaustion  greater  than 
I  had  ever  known. 

A  group  of  little  boys,  faces  glowing  with 
mischief,  were  romping  up  the  stairs.  When 
they  encountered  me,  they  quieted  down  and 
walked  up  soberly. 

Two  women  asked  me  If  there  were  any- 
thing they  could  do  but  I  shook  my  head  and 
put  on  my  Mona  Lisa  smile,  having  long  ago 
been  convinced  that  the  mysterious  smile  on 
that  famous  portrait  was  simply  stuck  there 
by  the  sitter  while  her  mind  wandered  off 
where  It  chose. 

I  forced  myself  to  breathe  the  stale  air  out 
from  my  lungs,  over  and  over,  taking  slow 
ingoing  breaths  through  my  nose.  When  I 
was  able,  I  went  on  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  where  I  put  a  pill  under  my  tongue. 
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with  emphysema  and  many  earnest  neom. 
are  devoting  themselves  to  a  study  of  w  ! 
can  be  prevented  and  eventually  cured 

As  It  U,  there  U  no  sure  cure  and  thn. 
the  disease  drags  on  and  on. 

When  you  first  tell  people  you  have  it 
there  U  expression  of  shock  and  concern  but 
when  the  months  and  even  years  roll  by  and 
you  do  not  seem  any  worse  nor  yet  anv 
better,  you  begin  to  feel  embarrassed. 

EMPHYSEMA    WAS    AN    SNIGMA 

What  Is  emphysema?  Pew  people.  Includ 
Ing  myself,  had  heard  of  It  S  years  ago  Mt 
large  dictionary,  printed  In  1954,  gtva 
"heaves"  as  one  of  the  definitions.  '  0nder 
"heaves"  it  says  "a  disease  of  horses  In  which 
breathing  is  dlfflcult." 

The  problem  results  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  human  body  needs  oxygen  and  must 
get  rid  of  used  air.  Though  Ion?  ago  man 
began  the  study  of  what  sort  of  food  to  est 
and  how  to  fight  constipation,  the  faithful 
lungs  were  performing  their  functions  un- 
noticed. 

Automatically  and  steadily  the  lungs 
brought  In  the  vital  oxygen  and  pushed  out 
the  carbon  dioxide  which  might  otherwise 
be  poisonous. 

But  in  emphysema,  the  unappreciated 
lungs  stop  fulfilling  their  function.  They 
lose  their  elasticity  much  as  does  the  elaatic 
In  underclothing  that  has  been  washed  too 
often  or  In  water  too  hot. 

You  can  throw  the  underclothing  into  the 
trash  can  and  buy  something  new.  But  you 
are  stuck  with  the  damaged  lungs  for  the 
rest  of  your  life. 


COLUMNISTS  3TORY:   HER 
EMPHYSEMA 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  a  col- 
umnist for  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Morn- 
ing News,  Mrs.  Constance  Brown,  of 
Georgetown,  has  written  a  series  of  four 
clear  and  Informative  articles  on  her 
experience  with  emphysema. 

This  is  a  disease,  she  points  out.  which 
few  people  had  heard  of  &z  recently  as 
5  years  ago.  Urrfortunately.  It  Is  appar- 
ently on  the  ln#ease,  with  smoking  and 
air  pollution  both  being  cited  as  causes. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  a  well-known  and  re- 
spected newspaperwoman,  and  her  well- 
wrltten  articles  have  helped  public 
understanding  of  emphysema.  In  the 
Interest  of  seeing  that  more  people  have 
the  benefit  of  her  information,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    her    articles 


won't  attempt  that  anymore 
As  I  walked  off  Into  the  crowd,  however,  I 
chalked  off  one  more  activity  from  the  black- 
board of  my  life  and  knew  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  shop  by  myself  in  crowds  again. 
For  I  am  one  of  the  1,000  or  so  Delawareans 
suffering  from  a  respiratory  ailment  known 
as  emphysema,  and  their  biggest  burden  Is 
the  slow  shrinking  of  their  circle  of  activity 
through  debilitation  and  exhaustion. 

When  I  first  realized  the  extent  of  my  dis- 
ability I  wouldn't  go  anywhere  outside  my 
home  and  familiar  territory  for  fear  I  might 
become  HI  in  public  among  strangers.  I  soon 
learned  that  strangers  are  as  kind  as  friends 
In  time  of  trouble  If  the  problem  is  quiet  and 
simple. 

As  I  tottered  over  to  the  millinery  counter 
In  that  Dover  store  and  stood  there,  staring 
at  the  hats,  I  realized  I  was  getting  my  own 
taste  of  the  sights  and  sound  of  Christmas 
but  seemingly  from  a  different  world. 

I  thought  of  two  people  I  had  known  who 
were  alive  last  Christmas  bu«;  who  had  em- 
physema and  now  were  dead. 

One  was  Vollle  C.  Gray,  Sussex  County 
coroner,  who  died  in  July  after  many  years 
of  misery.  He  was  only  62  and  was  the  first 
person  I  knew  who  had  the  disease. 

It  was  about  Christmas  time  in  1964  that  I 
saw  him  last,  m  the  corridors  of  the  Suasex 
County  courthouse.  He  had  come  there  to 
be  sworn  in  after  his  reelection  as  coroner 
but  told  me  he  found  he  couldn't  go  up  the 
stairs  to  the  Judge's  chambers.  The  Judge 
hsd  told  him  he  would  perform  the  ceremony 
downstairs. 

UTELONC  FSIEIfO  LOSES  S'TRUCGLB 

The  other  person  was  a  lifelong  friend  who 
moved  with  my  family  from  Portland,  Oreg., 
to  Indianapolis  at  a  time  when  the  soft  coal 
smoke  hung  in  ribbons  in  the  air.  All  six 
of  us  developed  bronchial  trouble  which  re- 
mained with  us  aU  our  lives.  He  died  in 
Miy  after  the  usual  long  years  of  struggle. 

Dur;ng  the  last  few  years,  thtre  have  been 
a  surprising  number  of  Delawareans  stricken 


[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News 

Mar.  8,  1066) 
Often  Reflects  Cosmopolttan  Lite — Smok- 
ing, PoLLtrriON  SPtTR  Emphysema 
(By  Constance  Brown) 
Just  as  ulcers  are  considered  a  status  sym- 
bol for  busy  executives,  it  seemed  for  a  while 
that  emphysema  was  a  symbol  of  the  vigor- 
ous cosmopolitan  life. 

Some  emphysema  patients  I  know  were 
newspaper  people  or  those  in  professions  thst 
scorned  the  disciplined  Ufe.  They  might 
even,  in  the  creative  glow  of  their  prime, 
have  felt  it  worthwhile  to  continue  as  they 
were  even  If  they  knew  that  emphysema 
would  be  the  result. 

My  grandfather,  who  was  a  Congregatlonsl 
minister  and  in  good  health  until  his  death 
at  9S,  often  remarked,  "The  devil  has  no 
happy  old  men." 

I  feel  sure  he  would  say  that  emphysema 
is  the  payoff  for  too  much  smoking  and 
drinking  and  sitting  up  all  hours  in  smoke- 
filled  rooms,  {or  pushing  through  snow  drifts 
without  proper  boots  and  for  ignoring  the 
need  for  regular  eating  and  sleeping  hour«. 
But  none  of  this  is  strictly  true,  though 
the  great  majority  of  emphysema  sufferers 
have  been  heavy  smokers.  "The  patient  for 
whom  I  feel  the  greatest  sympathy  is  an 
elderly  Sussex  woman  who  never  smoked  a 
cigarette  m  her  life  and.  like  my  grandfather, 
considers  the  Bohemian  life  the  work  of  the 
devil. 

There  ar^  different  types  of  emphysems. 
as  I  understand  it.  Mine  is  the  garden 
variety,  following  years  of  chronic  bronchi- 
tis. 

Without  any  medical  experience  I  believe  I 
can  point  out  those  who  are  heading  toward 
emphysema.'  They  smoke  inceasantly  and 
have  deep  coughs  which  they  pass  off  lightly 
as  "only  a  cl^rette  cough." 

Early  diagnosis  Is  perhaps  more  needed 
in  emphrsema  than  in  many  other  ailments 
and  you  can  get  It  now.  A  few  years  ago. 
If  you  complained  of  shortness  of  breath, 
a  physician  probal.Iy  would  say,  "Go  home 
and  lose  20  pounds"  or  something  of  the 
sort. 


But  now,  physicians  are  fully  alert  to  the 
menace.  If  there  la  something  lacking  In 
the  present  picture  It  would  seem  to  be  In 
the  area  of  mental  therapy,  both  for  the 
patient  and  for  his  family. 

It  Is  bad  enough  for  everyone  to  know  that 
adjustments  must  be  made  for  a  year  or  so 
in  lung  cancer,  with  poesibilltles  of  success- 
ful surgery,  but  It  Is  much  worse  to  face 
Indefinite  years  of  slow  deterioration. 

Sometimes  it  is  diflScult  for  families  to 
realize  how  tired  the  victim  feels  and  they 
wonder  at  what  appears  to  be  laziness,  ex- 
treme Irritability  and  lack  of  interest. 

Most  emphysema  patients  would,  I  beUeve, 
rather  do  something  useful  If  it  is  within 
their  capabilities.  One  man  I  know  scorned 
any  type  of  kitchen  work  when  he  was  at 
bis  productive  best.  After  contracting  em- 
physema, he  cheerfully  offered  to  wash  the 
dishes  for  his  household  and  they  let  him 
do  It.  giving  him  all  the  time  he  needed  for 
sitting  down  occasionally. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  earlier  detec- 
tion of  the  disease  and  its  subsequent  Im- 
proved treatment  Is  the  fact  that  the  Dela- 
ware Tuberculosis  and  Health  Society  has 
fought  emphysema  and  some  other  lung  Im- 
pairments along  with  its  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign. Proceeds  from  Christmas  seals  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  sponsored  research,  distributed  liter- 
ature and  purchased  equipment  and  has 
sided  the  respiratory  disease  unit  of  the 
Emily  P.  Blssell  Hospital. 

Most  of  the  authorities  now  state  that 
heavy  cigarette  smoking  is  a  probable  cause 
of  emphysema.  There  are  other  likely  causes 
also  listed.  Including  employment  where 
there  is  much  dust  or  fumes  or  other  types 
of  air  pollution. 

finphasls  is  placed  on  clgtirette  smok- 
ing, since  this  Is  the  first  generation  to  grow 
old  as  heavy  smokers.  It  is  also  the  first 
generation  to  grow  old  on  automobile  ex- 
tuust  fumes,  atom  bombs  and  pesticide 
sprays. 

But  since  smoking  is  under  the  control 
of  the  individual,  it  gives  something  tan- 
gible with  which  to  work. 

Every  physician  will  ask  at  once  how 
much  you  smoke.  Medical  authorities  say 
20  years  of  heavy  smoking  is  enough  to  put 
your  lungs  In  pretty  bad  shape. 

I  have  smoked  about  two  packs  a  day  for 
more  than  45  years  and  may  provide  some- 
thing of  a  record  for  a  woman.  I  learned 
to  smoke  when  I  was  overseas  in  World 
War  I.  , 

But  at  that  time,  emphysenui  was  known 
only  as  a  word  In  a  medical  dictionary. 

IFrom  the  Wilmington  (Del)  Morning  News, 
Mar.  9,  1966) 
DrrrcTED  in  Time  Emphysema  Can  Be 

HALTEI>^Ir 

(By  Constance  Brown) 

If  emphysema  Is  detected  early  enough  a 
physician  can  control  It  by  prescribing  medl- 
cauon  and  a  few  simple  breathing  exercises. 

Most  cases,  however,  aren't  caught  until 
they  are  beyond  this  easy  treatment  stage 
and  they  eventually  require  a  visit  to  a  pul- 
monary funcUon  laboratory  for  elaborate 
tesu. 

There  are  several  such  laboratories  on  the 
peninsula  but  I  was  sent  to  the  one  which 
probably  u  best  known,  at  the  Delaware  di- 
vision of  the  Wilmington  Medical  Center.  It 
U  headed  by  Dr.  James  M.  Hottord. 

I  have  had  dozens  of  physical  examinations 
01  the  type  In  which  you  wind  up  on  a  pre- 
wirlously  high  Uble  clutching  a  sheet. 
Nothing  like  that  In  a  pulmonary  laboratory. 
whiu^  ^Tay  ot  mysterious  gadgets  all  of 
"hich  I  held  in  some  degree  of  awe. 

th^  t?'***'^  ^^^^  "■**•  ^'^^  wrong  entrance  to 
we  hospital  and  then  the  wrwjg  elevator  so 


by  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  laboratory  I  felt 
I  had  done  my  exercises  for  the  day. 

When  Miss  Oeraldlne  Woznlak,  a  nurse  at 
the  lab,  asked  me  to  warm  up  by  walking 
up  and  down  the  hall  blowing  Into  a  balloon. 
I  flatly  refused. 

This  firmly  established  me  as  an  unco- 
operative and  temperamental  patient  who 
had  to  be  humored  and  paved  the  way  for 
my  nervous  questions  whenever  a  new  gadget 
was  Introduced. 

My  fear  of  unfamiliar  medical  practice 
stemmed  from  my  childhood  when  I  had  a 
tooth  pulled  by  a  strange  dentist  in  a  small 
town  where  the  train  on  which  I  was  travel- 
ing made  a  long  stop. 

"This  won't  hurt  you  a  bit,"  the  dentist 
told  me,  and  then  proceeded  to  yank  out  my 
tooth  without  benefit  of  pain  killer. 

I  kept  as  quiet  as  I  could  during  most  of 
the  processes  at  the  Delaware  division  but 
protested  feebly  when  they  clamped  a  mys- 
terious gadget  on  my  ear.  This,  as  was  pa- 
tiently explained  to  me.  Is  an  oximeter  which 
uses  light  beams  to  measure  the  amount  of 
oxygen  In  the  blood. 

There  also  Is  the  spirometer  to  measure 
breathing  and  the  balloons  to  measure 
ventilation.  Later,  you  have  sessions  with 
the  physical  therapy  department  which 
teaches  you  exercises  in  breathing. 

TTirough  all  this  I  was  an  outpatient, 
which  means  you  report  each  day  and,  after 
the  tests,  leave  the  hospital  for  whatever 
roost  you  have  provided  yourself. 

My  daughter  accompanied  me  and  engaged 
a  room  for  us  at  the  Hotel  Du  Pont. 

"We  will  have  a  wonderful  time,"  she  said. 
"We  win  do  a  lot  of  shopping  and  you  can 
go  anywhere  you  wish — to  the  University  of 
Delaware,  the  State  chamber  of  commerce 
office,  the  News-Journal  office.  It  will  be  like 
old  times." 

I  had  mentioned  to  her  that  Tom  Malone 
occasionally  had  written  about  the  Brandy- 
wine  Room  and  she  said  "we  will  Invite  him 
here  to  have  a  drink  with  us." 

The  way  It  turned  out,  when  I  got  back 
to  the  hotel  each  day  from  the  hospital  I 
simply  flopped  Into  a  chair  and  refused  to 
move. 

The  only  shopping  we  did  was  when  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  forgotten  my  tooth 
brush  and  the  only  telephoning  we  did  was 
for  room  service. 

As  I  sat  there  I  might  have  thought  how 
delighted  I  would  have  been  only  a  few  years 
ago  to  have  been  Just  where  I  was  and  to 
have  had  so  much  free  time  at  my  disposal. 

Or  I  might  have  thought  that  this  prob- 
ably would  be  the  last  time  I  would  embark 
upon  a  festive  Junket  and  that  hereafter  I 
would  stick  close  to  my  own  home. 

But  actually  I  thought  neither  of  these 
things.  I  Just  sat  there  ll're  the  mountain 
man  who  remarked.  "Sometimes  we  set  and 
think  and  sometimes  we  Just  set." 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 

Mar.  10.  1966) 

In  Emphysema  Two  Voices  Boss  St^teres 

(By  Constance  Brown) 

In  the  privacy  of  my  own  home.  I  have 
become  two  people. 

One  Is  a  fatalistic  disbeliever  in  all  things 
medical,  who  would  like  nothing  t>etter  than 
to  lie  quietly  on  a  couch  and  let  nature  take 
her  own  course. 

The  other  is  a  whlp-cracklng  boss  who  Is 
constantly  barking.  "Take  your  medicine." 
"Do  your  breathing  exercises,"  "Eat  yotir 
spinach,"  etc. 

The  boss  wins  out  as  a  rule,  but  now  and 
then  I  am  able  to  sneak  In  a  lazy  day  on 
my  own. 

When  I  first  realized  I  was  111  with  em- 
physema, about  6  years  ago,  we  built  a  down- 
stairs bathroom  with  stall  shower.  It  Is 
large  enough  for  a  cot  and  the  one  I  had 


was  dellclously  soft  and  swayback  and  I 
could  lie  comfortably  on  It  watching  tele- 
vision through  the  door. 

However.  I  now  have  dally  breathing  exer- 
cises— while  walking,  climbing  stairs,  sitting 
down,  and  lying  prone.  So  I  have  grudgingly 
put  a  board  between  the  mattress  and  the 
springs.  It  makes  a  perfect  work  table  but 
is  a  little  hard  on  the  comfort. 

I  also  figured  out  that  I  could  combine  the 
sitting-down  exercises,  in  which  you  exhale, 
t»end  at  the  waist  and  then  Inhale,  with  some- 
what slovenly  cleaning  by  vacuum  or  wet 
mop. 

But  the  lying-down  exercises  require  all 
my  attention.  I  have  not  yet  worked  out 
any  way  to  accomplish  any  simple  duty  of 
life  while  lying  prone  with  a  5-i>ound  bag  of 
sugar  on  my  diaphragm. 

The  therapy  departments  usually  provide 
a  5-pound  bag  of  sand  when  you  exercise 
under  their  care,  but  they  said  any  similar 
setup  would  be  aU  right  and  the  sugar  works 
out  nicely. 

I  keep  a  balloon  at  my  desk  and  stop  now 
and  then  as  I  type  and  blow  Into  it.  This  Is 
a  big  help  In  getting  rid  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  it  amuses  any  visiting  children. 

I  use  only  basic  exercises,  but  I  have  a 
booklet  depicting  a  wild  assortment  which 
would  keep  me  busy  all  day  and  use  up  most 
of  my  declining  energy.  In  one  of  these  sug- 
gested exercises,  you  beat  yotir  obest  like 
Tarzan. 

As  in  heart  trouble.  It's  hard  to  know  Just 
how  much  exercise  to  take,  though  extreme 
shortness  of  breath  is  a  good  red  Ught. 

I  have  to  crack  the  whip  at  myself  In  the 
matter  of  regular  living,  too.  Good  general 
health  Is  important  in  all  circumstances, 
though  I  completely  Ignored  this  in  my  days 
of  vigor. 

Meat  and  potatoes  had  been  my  main  diet, 
eaten  when  and  where  I  chose.  Now  I  force 
myself  to  consume  "rabbit's  food"  and  at 
reasonably  regular  hours.  I  also  try  to  go  to 
bed  and  to  get  up  at  schedulecj  hours. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  all  this  self- 
discipline,  this  changing  of  my  pattern  of 
living  for  the  doubtful  purpose  of  prolong- 
ing a  little  longer  a  Ufe  that  Is  only  half  a 
life  anyhow?"    I  will  ask  myself. 

Then  I  remember  that  the  study  of  emphy- 
sema is  only  now  beginning  in  earnest  and 
that  many  sincere  people  are  devoting  great 
scientific  knowledge  and  energy  trying  to 
learn  how  to  control  and  eventually  to  cure 
it. 

The  Delaware  Tuberculosis  and  Health  So- 
ciety Is  sponsoring  research  within  the  State, 
donating  valuable  equipment  to  hospitals 
and  will  Join  the  national  society  in  an  up- 
coming all-out  campaign. 

Though  new  cases  of  emphysema  are  dis- 
covered every  day  even  In  a  email  State  like 
Delaware,  new  ways  to  help  also  are  being 
discovered. 

I  recently  acquired  an  Intermittent  posi- 
tive pressure  breathing  machine  in  my  home. 
These  are  used  mostly  In  hospitals  but  the 
treatments  there,  unless  you  are  hospitalized, 
are  not  frequent  enough  to  be  of  great  value. 
Perhaps  I  am  concentrating  too  hopefully 
on  such  a  gadget  but  hope  Itself  has  con- 
siderable therapeutic  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
tidal  wave  of  emphysema  sweeping  the  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  still  to  be  there  when  It  Is 
under  control. 


PACKAGING 


Mrs.    NEUBERGER.     Mr.    President, 
one  of  the  most  vexing  promotional  de- 
vices in  the  American  marketplace  Is  the* 
"cents  off"  deal. 

Consumers  writing  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Lal>or  Esther  Peterson's  oCBce 
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register  many  complaints  about  such  ar- 
rangements.    Sample  letters  sound  like 

this: 

Can  you  enlighten  me  aa  to  why  there  are 
numerous  producta  on  the  supermarket 
•helves  with  labels  noting  that  this  or  that 
product  Is  3  cents,  a  cents.  5  cents  oS?  My 
question  is  "off  what?"  I  believe  that  the 
consumer  should  definitely  Icnow  what  the 
true  or  real  price  of  a  product  Is  before  the 
so-called  discount  Is  noted.  I  have  yet  to 
be  told  what  the  price  of  any  product  or 
Item  Is  before  the  "discount."  It  would  be 
a  great  service  to  the  consumer  If  this  were 
properly  Investigated. 

The  truth-ln-packaging  bill  would 
curb  this  kind  of  device  to  confuse  and 
exploit  the  American  consumer.  The 
bill  would  grant  the  FTC  power  to  ban 
certain  "cents-off"  promotions  when 
there  Is  strong  evidence  that  the  adver- 
tised reduction  Is  not  actually  passed 
on  to  the  consimier. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  such  de- 
vices which  the  bill  would  curb  or  elim- 
inate— to  the  lasting  advantage  of  Amer- 
ican consumers.  This  proposal  has  the 
overwhelming  supp>ort  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  American  housewives.  I  believe 
that  it  should  also  have  ours. 


HAWAn  AND  EAST-WEST  CENTER 
READY  TO  SERVT:  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  following  conferences  In  Hawaii 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chief  of  State  and  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Vietnam,  the  declara- 
tion of  Honolulu  was  issued. 

In  this  significant  declaration,  the  two 
heads  of  state  pledged  themselves  not 
only  to  defense  against  aggression  and 
to  the  unending  quest  for  peace,  but  also 
to  the  work  of  social  change,  to  the  goal 
of  free  self-government,  to  the  attack  on 
hunger.  Ignorance,  and  disease. 

Tliere  is  widespread  agreement  that 
peace  and  pacification  in  South  Vietnam 
must  be  accompanied  by  progress  and 
hope  for  a  better  life  of  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese  if  peace  is  to  endure  and 
freedom  flourish. 

With  the  Honolulu  conferences  came 
a  decided  emphasis  on  Increased  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  In  the  fields 
of  education,  health,  agriculture,  and 
economic  development. 

About  this  same  time,  the  Congress  was 
taking  action  on  legislature  to  authorize 
U.S.  financial  participation  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  a  new  instnmiental- 
Ity  established  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment in  nations  of  southeast  Asia. 

These  examples  are  concrete  evidence 
of  the  firm  and  sincere  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  help  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  develop  their 
resources,  to  stabilize  their  economics,  to 
produce  more  food,  to  build  schools  and 
educate  their  children,  to  eradicate  dis- 
ease, to  Imbue  them  with  hope  for  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

This  is  an  immense  undertaking,  for 
in  many  respects  southeast  Asia  with  its 
millions  of  people  has  been  slumbering 
In  the  primitive  past,  far  from  the  main- 
stream of  world  progress. 


This  is  an  Imperative  undertaking,  for 
advancement  of  freedom  and  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  in  that  vast  portion  of  the 
globe  depend  upon  strong,  viable,  and 
Independent  nations  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  is  a  noble  undertaking,  for  It 
stretches  out  the  hands  of  the  strong  to 
help  the  weak  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

In  the  total  effort  to  help  southeast 
Asia,  the  people  of  the  mld-Paclflc  State 
of  Hawaii  are  equipped  to  make  special 
contributions.  Because  of  their  multi- 
ethnic background,  multicultural  society, 
and  multilingual  capability,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  stand  ready  to  serve  In  the  vital 
role  of  establishing  rapport  with  our 
neighbors  In  southeast  Asia.  We  can 
serve  as  bridges  of  imderstanding  and 
communication. 

Because  Hawaii  Is  located  in  the  sub- 
tropical zone,  our  State  has  many  experts 
In  the  field  of  tropical  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  who  can  give  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  nations  of  southeast 
Asia  having  similar  climatic  and  other 
farm  conditions. 

Hawaii  has  fine  educators,  public  ad- 
ministrators, doctors,  nurses,  public 
health  personnel,  businessmen  in  many 
fields,  financial  experts,  and  many  other 
specialists  whose  skills  could  be  imparted 
to  people  in  southeast  Asia. 

There  is  located  In  Hawaii  an  ideal 
Instrument  to  serve  as  coordinator  of 
these  efforts  and  as  a  solid  link  In  the 
chain  of  effort  moving  between  the 
United  States  and  southeast  Asia.  I  refer 
to  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  between  East  and  West,  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1960  and  already 
an  established  institution. 

I  want  to  urge  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  East-West  Center  in  the 
program  for  socioeconomic  Improvement 
for  South  Vietnam  and  in  the  program 
to  promote  development  of  southeast 
Asia. 

Against  the  long  sweep  of  history,  the 
people  of  America  finally  came  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  a  strong  friendly 
Western  Europe  to  our  national  security 
and  prosperity.  After  World  War  n.  our 
Nation  rendered  substantial  aid  to  the 
devastated  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
and  they  became  strong  nations  once 
again  and  members  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean alliance  with  us.  There  have  been 
no  major  wars  there  In  the  past  21  years. 
But  in  the  Asia-Pacific  area,  our  Na- 
tion has  been  Involved  In  two  costly  wars 
during  the  past  15  years.  By  now  It 
should  be  clear  that  It  would  be  to  our 
distinct  advantage  to  build  strong, 
friendly  nations  In  Asia  so  that  we  can 
have  the  opportunity  for  peace  In  that 
hemisphere. 

It  Is  time  America  turned  Its  eyes  and 
Its  brains  to  the  task  of  developing  south- 
east Asia  as  a  bulwark  of  peace.  To 
Ignore  the  unrest  of  millions  of  people 
weary  of  centuries  of  hopelessness  and 
abject  poverty  would  be  too  shortsighted. 
Indeed,  for  the  area  would  continue  to  be 
the  spawning  groimd  for  turbulence  and 
war. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  and  capabilities 


of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  serve  In  this  good  cause  mi 
upon  the  East-West  Center  which  al 
ready  has  ties  of  good  will  and  friendshln 
with  many  nations  In  the  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject recently  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Third  Legislature 
of  Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOITSE   RESOLtmON    12 

Whereas  the  tide  of  events  In  soutlieatt 
Asia  presses  heavily  for  world  attenUon;  and 
Whereas  those  nations  of  the  world  that 
have  learned  how  to  organize  human  and 
material  resources  In  ways  to  produce  an 
abundance  have  recognized  the  human  im- 
perative of  helping  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions break  the  shackles  of  hunger  and  pov- 
erty; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  UrUted  SUtcs 
In  his  recent  Honolulu  Conference  with  the 
leaders  of  South  Vietnam  has  reaffirmed  this 
Imperative  and  pledged  the  United  States 
to  a  new  and  effective  effort  to  help  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  achieve  a  better 
life;  and 

Wliereas  government-to-government  as- 
sistance alone  may  not  be  understood,  and 
contributions  of  material  goods  alone  may 
not  introduce  new  ways  In  cultures  strange 
to  such  ways;  and 

W^hercas  the  values  at  stake  In  southeast 
Asia  call  for  all  people,  each  In  their  own 
way.  to  contribute  what  they  can  best  con- 
tribute; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii,  fortunate 
m  their  multicultural  and  multilingual  back- 
ground, can  make  unique  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  economic  and  social  progress  in 
southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii  by  reason  of  both  Its  peo- 
ple and  Its  geographic  location  offers  a  felic- 
itous meeting  ground  |br  people  from  both 
East  and  West  who  seek  to  understand  one 
another  and  work  together  In  a  common 
cause;  and 

Whereas  the  East- West  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  Is  uniquely  constituted  to 
bring  together  cultural  leaders,  scholan, 
educators,  and  technicians  from  both  Ea«t 
and  West  for  purposes  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  Joint  effort,  having  In  residence  a 
nucleus  of  such  cultural  leaders,  scholare, 
educators,  and  technicians  and  having  also 
an  alumni  of  such  leaders  in  many  parts  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  East-West  Center  Is  known 
both  East  and  West  as  a  place  of  sanctuary 
for  candid  expression  and  Joint  efforts  be- 
tween peoples  of  both  East  and  West:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlveft|bf  the  Third  LegUlature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  budget  session  of  1966.  respectfully 
suggests  that  the  East-West  Center  promptly 
Initiate  all  appropriate  actions  to  bring  to- 
gether a  widely  representative  work  force  of 
cultural  leaders,  political  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, businessmen  and  others  from  both 
western  and  southeast  Asian  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  comprehensive  guide- 
lines to  the  ways  and  means  for  achieving 
economic  and  social  advancement  In  south- 
east Asia,  Including  such  people-to-people 
programs  as  may  be  needed  to  help  the  per>- 
ple  of  southeast  Asia  aciileve  a  better  life: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  it  U  the  sense  ot  tha  Houm 
of  RepresenUUvea  of  the  Third  Legislature 
of   the   State   of   Hawaii,   budget  session  of 


1996,  that  the  executive  brancb  of  the  State 
extend  all  possible  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance In  implementing  this  resolution;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  certified  oopies  of  thla 
regoluUon  be  transmitted  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  East-West  Center  and  to  the  congres- 
tlonal  delegation  from  Hawaii. 


THE  MARINES'  YEAR 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  News- American  has  appropri- 
ately called  attention  to  the  fine  job  the 
U5.  Marines  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 

After  my  visit  to  Marine  Corps  instal- 
lations in  South  Vietnam  last  fall  where 
I  observed  the  leathernecks  to  combat.  I 
was  confident  that  they  were  equal  to  the 
difficult  task  we  have  assigned  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
News- American.  March  15. 1966,  editorial 
entitled  "The  Marines'  Year"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Marikxs'   Ykab 

The  U.S.  Marlnee  have  marked  their  first 
anniversary  In  Vietnam  in  appropriate,  ma- 
rine-like fashion;  they  have  nearly  oblit- 
erated a  strong,  determined  enemy  force. 

The  occasion  was  the  Marine  Corps  action 
near  Quang  Nal.  where  some  6,000  Leather- 
Decks,  plus  Vietnamese  units,  launched  a 
(battering  assault  against  a  regular  regiment 
of  the  army  of  North  Vietnam. 

More  than  1,000  enemy  dead  were  counted 
and  the  enemy  force  Is  believed  out  of  action 
u  a  cohesive  unit.  The  Marines,  reports  in- 
dicate, also  suffered  considerable  casualties. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  Marine  Corps — as 
always  in  the  front  line  of  upholding  the 
Nation's  honor. 

Our  congratulations,  then,  to  the  gallant 
liirtnes  In  Vietnam  on  their  year  In  that 
cruel  land,  and  In  their  manner  of  celebrat- 
ing this  historic  dateline. 


PROTECTION  OF  LIVES  AND 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  can  be 
proud  of  their  police  department,  which 
has  just  published  a  booklet,  "Guardians 
of  Your  Property  and  Welfare."  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  people  of  Wallingford. 
They  can  also  be  proud  of  the  American 
Cyanamid  Co..  which  has  underwritten 
the  distribution  of  the  booklet  as  a  pub- 
lic service. 

This  small  booklet  will  alert  and  in- 
form the  people  of  Wallingford.  It  con- 
tains information,  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations which — if  acted  upon — 
will  help  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  all  law-abiding  citizens.  The  war 
against  crime  must  be  based  on  an  in- 
formed and  concerned  citizenry.  I  sa- 
lute the  Wallingford  PoUce  Department 
and  the  American  Cyanamid  Co.  for 
doing  their  part  and  striking  a  blow 
against  crime  in  our  society. 

This  booklet  could  well  serve  as  a 
""lodel  for  other  communities  across  our 
Nation  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  booklet  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  booklet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

GUAROMNS    OF    YotTa    PROPISTY    and    WrLTAMt 

The  Wallingford  PoUce  Department  is  a 
community  service  as  well  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  It  is  the  guardian  of  your 
property  and  welfare.  When  law  breakers 
Infringe  upon  your  security.  It  Is  the  depart- 
ment's main  function  to  provide  protection 
of  life  and  proper  i:y  and  to  apprehend  the 
criminal.  Equally  Important,  too,  is  the  obli- 
gation and  desire  of  the  police  d*ipartment 
to  continue  Its  work  In  the  prevention  of 
crime. 

Much  can  be  done  In  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention  through  good  cooperation 
between  the  citizens  and  the  police  depart- 
ment. The  first  step  Is  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  police  department  duties  and 
the  services  it  Is  prepared  to  give.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  every  resident  of  our  community 
know  what  he  can  do  to  help  the  police, 
and  hlnoself,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
or  in  a  general  program  of  crime  prevention. 

This  publication  contalnn  Important  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  activities  of  your 
police  department  and  some  of  the  measures 
which  contribute  to  your  safety.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  American  Cyanamid  Co.  for 
making  possible  the  publication  of  this  book- 
let. It  will  be  a  valuable  possession  In  every 
Wallingford  home. 

Carl  A.  Grassek, 
Chief  o]  Police,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

TRi;  cmznf's  past  in  crzicx  pkzvention 
How  you  can  cooperate 

You  can  aid  in  the  detection  and  suppres- 
sion of  crime  and  thus  protect  your  property 
and  welfare  by  being  alert  and  telephoning 
the  police  whenever  you  observe  suspicious 
persons  or  happenings  or  hear  unusual 
noises,  either  at  your  home  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Do  not  attempt  a  personal  investi- 
gation, nor  turn  on  additional  lights  In  the 
bouse  or  make  a  lot  of  noise.  That  will  only 
put  the  person  In  question  on  guard  and  pre- 
vent bis  capture  If  he  is  a  criminal.  This  is 
especially  true  If  you  return  home  and  find 
that  the  lighting  arrangement  has  been 
changed  during  your  absence. 

Don't  delay.  Don't  look  for  an  officer  In 
the  vicinity.  Go  to  a  telephone  and  quietly 
say  to  the  operator,  "Wall'.ngford  Police  Head- 
quarters, emergency."  or  call  269-4451.  When 
connected  with  your  police  department,  state 
clearly  and  quickly: 

1.  The  location  where  police  are  needed. 

2.  What  has  happened. 

3.  Your  name,  address,  and  telephone  nvun- 
ber  from  which  you  are  calling. 

Your  call  will  remain  anonymous  to  the 
public. 

If  possible,  obtain  description  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  Involved.  If  known,  give 
names,  sex,  color,  age.  height,  weight,  cloth- 
ing worn.  etc. 

If  an  automobile  has  been  used,  secure  the 
registration  number,  make  and  type  of  car, 
color,  and  number  of  occupants. 

Cover  as  many  of  the  above  facts  as  you 
can.  Additional  ones  are  always  useful.  Be 
observant;  in  getting  a  description  always 
look  for  distinctive  marks  and  peculiarities 
of  physical  appearances,  manner,  voice  and 
dress. 

When  your  call  is  received  by  the  police, 
squad  cars  are  Immediately  directed  to  the 
scene  by  radio.  No  time  Is  lost.  A  radio  car 
will  be  at  your  doorstep  shortly  after  you 
have  hung  up  the  telephone  receiver.  If  the 
Information  has  been  received  In  time,  there 
to  a  very  good  chance  to  apprehend  the  per- 
E3n  or  persons  sought. 

If  you  witness  an  accident  or  crime,  don't 
take  It  for  granted  that  the  police  have  been 


called.  Telephone  your  police  headquarters 
U  no  officers  are  about.  No  harm  has  been 
done  If  the  Incident  has  already  been  re- 
ported. If  It  was  unreported,  your  action  in 
telephoning  may  prevent  or  clear  a  crime, 
or  even  save  a  life. 

Suspicions  ore  always  valtMtle 
If  you  have  a  "hunch"  that  something  Is 
wrong,  call  the  police.  Whenever  persons 
loiter  about  your  house  or  neighborhood  and 
It  appears  to  you  that  they  should  be  investi- 
gated, do  not  hesitate  to  telephone  the  police 
at  once.  When  something  looks  suspicious, 
do  not  wait  until  the  damage  has  been  done, 
but  quickly  communicate  your  svisplcions  to 
the  police.  Impress  upon  your  family  the 
necessity  for  cooperation  by  telephoning  Im- 
mediately.    It's  for  your  protection. 

As  the  result  of  such  cooperation,  persons 
with  criminal  intent  may  be  apprehended 
before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
commit  the  crime.  In  some  cases  persons 
thus  apprehended  are  found  to  have  been 
responsible  for  other  crimes. 

Suggcstiona  to  householders 
If  you  return  home  and  find  evidence  that 
your  home  has  been  entered  during  your 
absence,  plesse  disturb  nothing.  Telephone 
the  police  at  once  from  a  neighbor's  phone. 
Leave  everything  exactly  as  you  find  it  be- 
cause you  might  destroy  valuable  evidence, 
such  as  fingerprints,  before  the  police  arrive. 
A  good  rule  to  remember  is  "keep  your  eyes 
open  and  your  hands  In  your  pockets,"  until 
the  arrivai  of  the  police. 

When  leaving  for  the  evening 
1.  Leave  a  light  burning  in  the  house.    A 
second  light  upstairs  Is  very  helpful. 
3.  Do  not  pull  down  window  shades. 

3.  Do  not  leave  notes  Indicating  the  time 
you  will  return. 

4.  Do  not  leave  your  key  under  the  mat, 
over  the  door,  or  In  the  mailbox. 

6.  Be  sure  that  all  doors  and  windows  are 
securely  locked.  Get  In  the  habit  of  double- 
locking  the  doors. 

6.  Close  the  garage  doors.  Open  doors  re- 
veal your  absence. 

7.  Tell  your  neighbor  how  long  you  will 
be  gone.  Ask  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  your 
house  but  not  to  divulge  the  information 
to  anyone  else. 

When  leaving  for  an  extended  period 

1.  Do  not  have  the  newspapers  publish  the 
fact  that  you  are  leaving. 

2.  Stop  the  milkman  and  newspaper  car- 
rier from  making  deliveries. 

3.  Tell  the  mailman  to  hold  or  forward 
your  mall  or  deliver  it  to  a  neighbor. 

4.  Arrange  with  a  neighbor  to  remove  ad- 
vertising matter  and  other  articles  which 
may  be  left  on  your  porches.  Such  articles 
only~>edvertise  an  unoccupied  house  and  In- 
vite bxu-glars. 

£.  Notify  the  police  when  you  are  leaving 
the  premises  and  the  approximate  date  of 
your  return  so  that  a  special  watch  may  k| 
made  during  your  absence.  We  will  checl^ 
your  residence  dally  or  more  often. 

6.  Advise  the  police  where  you  may  be 
reached  in  an  emergency. 

7.  Remove  all  money,  valuable  Jewlery  and 
other  articles  that  can  be  taken  easily  by  a 
biirglar.  Dont  hide  money  or  other  valu- 
ables under  ruga,  behind  pictures.  In  the 
crockery,  or  In  any  mattresses,  as  these  are 
the  first  places  a  thief  will  look.  Instead, 
remove  them  from  the  house  and  put  them 
In  a  safe  place. 

(1.  Inspect  all  doors  and  windows  before 
leaving  to  make  certain  they  are  securely 
locked. 

PSECAtrriONAXT     AOVICX 

Door  locks  and  tpindow  fastenings 
First  ot  all,  consider  whether  there  ftre  any 
outstanding  door  keys  In  the  poaaewlon  at 
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former  tenant*.  They  could  eftsUy  have  du- 
plicate keys  and  return  at  any  time  to  commit 
a  crime. 

Carefully  examine  the  defenses  of  your 
home.  Close  Inspection  may  convince  you 
that  they  are  Inadequate. 

Doors  should  be  equipped  with  modem 
and  efficient  locks.  Cylinder  locks  with  the 
deadlock  feature  are  recommended.  Avoid 
locks  of  the  old  bltkey  type.  They  are  of 
such  simple  construction  that  they  are  easily 
opened.  All  doors  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined to  see  whether  It  Ls  possible  to  Insert 
a  knife  blade  or  thin  strip  of  celluloid  behind 
the  door-gtop  and  thus  push  back  the  nose 
of  the  lock  bolt.  This  can  be  remedied  by 
using  a  safety  strike  to  replace  the  strike  now 
employed,  or  by  driving  a  metal  wedge  or 
corrugated  wood  fasteners  between  the  door- 
stop and  the  strike  plate.  Always  make  It  a 
practice  to  double-lock  doors  when  going  out. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  place  chain  or  bar 
guards  on  the  Inside  of  all  outside  doors. 
These  inexpensive  little  devices  are  excellent 
protection  for  a  woman,  yet  they  enable  her 
to  open  the  door  and  see  who  Is  there  without 
danger  of  the  person  outside  forcing  his 
way  In. 

Catches  are  available  for  window  sashes 
which  allow  the  window  to  be  opened  Just 
so  far.  They  are  Inexpensive  and  may  be  ap- 
plied easily. 

Solicitors  and  peddlera 

There  are  many  fine  companies  whose  rep- 
resentatives are  of  sound  character  and  who 
serve  the  community  with  very  good  prod- 
ucts. These  people  are  proud  to  quickly 
and  fully  Identify  themselves  and  the  com- 
panies they  represent. 

However,  many  daylight  btirglarles  In  resi- 
dential districts  are  committed  by  unknown 
solicitors  who  enter  homes  which  they  And 
are  unoccupied.  They  have  an  apparently 
legitimate  excxiae  for  being  in  the  nelghbor- 
bood,  and  for  that  reason  It  Is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  police  to  catch  them  in  the 
act.  LArge  companies  may  use  26  or  more 
persons  In  a  neighborhood  on  one  day.  can- 
vass It  thoroughly  and  move  on  to  another 
locality  the  second  day.  Sometimes  among 
their  solicitors  are  persons  of  criminal  tend- 
encies who  do  not  hesitate  to  "prowl"  a 
house. 

extreme  caution  should  be  used  In  paying 
money  in  advance  to  any  Improperly  identi- 
fied solicitor.  He  may  not  deliver  the  article 
you  ordered. 

Never  permit  an  unldentlHed  solicitor  or 
other  stranger  to  enter  your  house,  but  make 
him  transact  his  business  on  the  porch  or 
doorway,  preferably  with  the  Inside  chain  on 
the  door.  Don't  let  him  stand  In  the  open 
doorway  while  you  go  Into  another  part  of 
the  house  for  your  purse.  Shut  him  out  and 
then  go  for  your  money. 

Buy  no  merchandise  from  strangers  who 
give  the  Impression  that  the  goods  offered  are 
a  great  bargain.  Many  times  they  will  be 
found  to  be  faked  or  stolen  property.  In  this 
cue.  It  Is  advUable  to  call  the  police  at  once. 
Bexoare  of  strangers  witti  pretexts 

Demand  to  see  the  credentials  of  any  un- 
known man  who  represents  himself  us  a  pub- 
lic utility  employee  and  wants  to  enter  your 
home.  If  In  doubt,  call  the  police.  Remem- 
ber that  today's  crook  does  not  look  like  a 
thug.  Dont  trust  persons  with  whom  you 
come  In  contact  because  they  are  prosperous 
looking,  are  smooth  talkers  and  have  pol- 
ished manners.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  you  Inform  strangers  of  your  neigh- 
bor's absence. 

Watch  your  money 
Tour  purse  may  be  stolen  If  you  lay  It 
down  on  counters  while  examining  merchan- 
dise. Hold  yovr  purse  UghUy  while  walking 
on  the  street  or  It  may  be  taken  by  puree 
snatchers  before  you  realise  It.  Moet  of  them 
are  young  men  or  boys.    One  may  remain  at 


the  wheel  of  a  getaway  oar  while  the  other 
gets  out.  asks  you  some  queetlons,  then 
grabs  your  purse.     Call  for  help  loudly. 

Pickpockets  are  active  In  crowds  of  all 
kinds.  Watch  your  valuables  If  anyone 
pushes  or  Jostles  you,  or  places  a  newpaper 
close  to  your  face. 

Do  not  cash  a  check  If  you  have  any  doubt. 
If  a  person  offers  a  personal  check  for  busi- 
ness dealings,  do  not  accept  for  amounts  of 
more  than  the  value  of  goods  purchased. 
Identifications  of  questionable  persons  may 
be  made  by  checking  your  telephone  book  or 
city  directory.  Know  your  endorser.  Signa- 
ture or  endorsements  should  be  made  in  your 
presence,  even  If  the  check  has  to  be  re-signed 
or  reendorsed. 

Questionable  charitable  organizations 
Beware  of  unscrupulous  promoters  who 
solicit  you  by  telephone,  mall,  or  In  person, 
requesting  that  you  contribute  toward  a 
charity  or  benefit  sponsored  by  some  obscure 
organization.  Do  not  respond  with  money 
to  telephone  solicitations.  Ask  the  party 
who  telephones  you  for  a  reputable  local 
reference  and  satisfy  yovirself  of  the  merit 
of  the  proposal  before  committing  yoiuself. 
If  solicitation  Is  made  In  person,  ask  for  an 
Identification  card.  Otherwise,  check  with 
the  poUce  depcu-tment. 

Don't  make  these  mistakes 

ICany  overcoats  and  hats  are  stolen  from 
restaurants.     Watch  yours. 

Small  articles  should  not  be  carelessly  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  sidewalk,  lawn,  or 
I>orch,  or  other  places  easily  accessible  to  the 
general  public.  Children  are  tempted  to  take 
such  articles  when  the  opportunity  presents 
Itself.    Don't  tempt  anyone. 

Never  leave  valuable  clothing,  furs,  or  rugs 
on  the  line  to  be  aired  when  you  are  going 
out.  They  may  not  be  there  when  you  come 
back. 

When  you  are  having  parties  or  entertain- 
ing guests,  do  not  leave  pocketbooks,  coats 
or  other  valuables  lying  In  the  bedroom  or 
other  downstairs  rooms  unless  you  are  posi- 
tive that  the  windows  are  securely  locked  and 
that  no  Intruders  can  gain  unobserved  en- 
trance Into  the  room. 

Don't  Invite  burglars  by  leaving  your  watch 
or   rings    where   they   may   be   seen   from   a 
window  after  washing  your  hands  or  dishes. 
Keep  a  list  of  your  valuables 

Make  a  record  of  the  number,  monograms. 
Initials  and  Jewelers'  scratch  marks  on  your 
valuables.  Have  an  accurate  description  eo 
that  If  stolen,  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
to  Identify  and  recover  them.  Also,  keep 
records  of  the  numbers  on  automobiles,  fire- 
arms, watches,  bicycles,  and  electric  motors 
of  all  kinds  on  washers,  fans,  sweepers,  etc. 
A  record  of  your  savings  bonds  should  also 
be  kept  In  a  place  other  than  with  the  bonds. 
Your  duty  in   the  prosecution  of  offenders 

In  many  fields,  particularly  that  of  lasclv- 
lousnees  and  other  sex  offenses,  witnesses  or 
complainants  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  ap- 
pear when  trial  is  necessary.  Sex  offenders 
have  been  classified  as  physical  cowards  or 
persons  of  unbalanced  or  deficient  mentality. 
These  characteristics  make  them  particu- 
larly dangerous  If  their  careers  are  not 
checked  by  arrest  and  conviction.  Failure 
to  press  cases  and  testify  when  necessary 
may  result  in  continuance  of  the  career  of 
one  of  these  until  serious  harm  or  death 
may  be  Inflicted  upon  some  hapless  child. 
If  you  have  facts  concerning  one  of  these 
matters.  It  Is  your  duty  to  testify.  The  de- 
partment wiU  respect  your  confidences,  and 
it  Is  the  usual  practice  of  the  local  press  to 
withhold  names  of  witnesses  and  others  in- 
nocently Involved. 

Tou  and  your  automobile 
Lock  your   car  when   parking   to  prevent 
auto  thefts.     Stolen  cars  are  used  in  most 
major  crimes  today.    Lock  yotir  car  doors  to 
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prevent  the  theft  of  packages  while  you  «re 
gone.  When  putting  the  car  away  lock 
the  car  as  weU  as  the  garage  doora. 

Motorists  should  frequently  check  on  thelj 
spare  tires,  license  plates,  and  other  acces- 
sories and  see  to  it  that  they  are  sec\jrel» 
fastened.  ' 

Motor  vehicle  laws  are  made  to  prevent 
loss  of  life,  limb  or  property.  Highways  are 
unsafe  If  the  public  falls  to  cooperate.  Every 
officer  has  cooperation  In  law  observance  u 
his  objective.  He  wants  your  cooperation 
to  prevent  violations.  By  giving  continuous 
attention  to  this  policy,  you  may  contribute 
to  the  saving  of  human  life.  Palling  to  do 
so,  you  may  share  a  tragic  responsibility. 
We're  holding  your  son 

"We're  holding  your  son"  or  "Your 
daughter  has  been  hurt"  are  Just  as  dreaded 
calls  for  the  police  to  make  as  for  you  to 
receive.  But,  unfortunately,  such  calls  are 
on  the  increase  and  teenage  drinking  is 
primarily  to  blame.  Youth,  automobiles,  and 
drinking  form  an  unholy  trio  closely  alined 
with  shame,  pain,  and  death.  What  can  be 
done  about  the  curse  of  teenage  drinking 
and  driving?  It's  hard  to  say.  Maybe  lis 
closer  family  unity — warm  hearts,  fair  minds 
and  understanding  to  prevent  such  situs- 
tlons;  plus  stern,  exacting  discipline  when 
this  Illness  of  youth  starts. 

your  relofiona/iip  to  iuvenile  delinquency 
Most  murderers  and  other  felons  have  a 
crime  record  from  small  offenses  during 
childhood.  Setting  a  good  example  la  a  great 
force  in  the  lives  of  youn^  people.  Every 
citizen  should  give  special  heed  to  his  con- 
duct when  In  the  company  of  young  folks 
A  pKJor  example  of  lack  of  restraint.  Indul- 
gence In  petty  gambling.  Irresponsibility  or 
Intemperance,  sets  a  poor  standard  for  the 
observant  youngsters.  His  Imitation  if  his 
elders  In  that  respect  may  start- him  toward 
the  career  which  makes  It  necessary  for  the 
community  to  have  a  constant  armed  guard 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  Its  citizens. 
Be  a  good  pal  to  youngsters. 

Warn  children  against  sex  offenders 

Tell  your  children  not  to  be  friendly  toward 
strangers  and  to  shun  any  advances  made 
toward  them.  Boys  and  girls  should  be 
warned  not  to  accept  rides  from  strangers 
under  any  circumstances.  Report  license 
plate  nvunbers  of  those  who  try  "pickups." 
Any  young  person  who  has  to  walk  through 
any  lonesome,  sparsely  populated  area  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  should  take  a  ccm- 
ixmlon  along.  If  you  learn  of  any  accostert, 
notify  the  police  at  once  and  cooperate  with 
them  fully. 

Protect  your  child 

Highway  accidents  to  pedestrians  are  not 
always  the  motorist's  fault.  But,  any  injury. 
no  matter  how  caused,  can  bring  untold  grief 
to  the  family.  Please  insist  that  your  chil- 
dren do  not  play  on  the  street.  Schools  and 
police  teach  safety,  but  It  is  the  parents  who 
can  beet  Influence  the  child  to  practice  the 
rules  of  safety  at  all  times.  Remember- 
there  are  no  spare  parts  for  the  human  body 
//  stopped  by  police 

Do  not  be  offended  If  questioned  ss  to  your 
Identity  and  business  by  a  police  officer.  His 
assignments  and  routine  duty  often  require 
the  Identification  of  persons.  Be  glad  that 
he  is  on  the  Job.  Remember,  his  Job  requires 
that  he  risk  his  life  If  necessary  to  protect 
you.  Reputable  persons  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  police. 

Tour  police  department  is  anxious  to  give 
you  the  maximum  protection  possible  with 
the  personnel  and  equipment  available.  We 
solicit  your  cooperation  in  assisting  the  police 
department  to  keep  Walllngford  a  respected 
and  law-abiding  community. 

Cabl  A.  OsAson, 

Chief  of  Police. 
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TOWN    OP    WALLIMGPOSD 


William  De  Forest  Bertlnl.  mayor. 

Town  council:  David  8.  Ferguson,  chair- 
man; Alexander  S.  Kovacs.  Maurice  J.  Lynch, 
Thomas  J.  Wall,  Jr.,  John  J.  Centner,  Jr., 
Vincent  J.  Wasllewskl,  Joseph  C.  Carlnl. 
Harry  D.  Pottee.  John  J.  Van  Deun. 

DtTABTMENT    OF    POLICE    BHVICES 

Chief:  Carl  A.  Crasser. 

Deputy  Chief:  John  N.  De  Luda. 

C.iplalns:  John  P.  Reynolds.  George  T. 
Vl"::.lams. 

Detective  bureau:  Lt,  James  Correla,  Sgt. 
Joseph  J-  Bevan.  Detective  John  J.  Cel,  liaison 
offlcer. 

Lieutenants:  Louis  L.  Garlepy,  George  J. 
Oprlnskl,  Joseph  A.  Farkas,  Theodore  J. 
Kowalskl. 

Sergeants:  Frank  A.  Oroez,  Adolf  F.  Wol- 
cheskl,  Raymond  H.  Lefebvre. 

Patrolmen:  Edward  A.  Zolklewlcz,  Edward 
J  Donofrlo,  Adam  H.  Plotkln,  John  J.  Or- 
lindo.  Dominic  R.  Massaro,  Frank  P.  Moscato, 
James  P.  Dunn,  Richard  J.  Danlo,  John  P. 
JuUano,  Robert  B.  Daly,  Ronald  R.  KUng, 
Joseph  J.  Dsupln,  Peter  A.  DLStaalo,  David  S. 
Hopkins.  Robert  J.  Getchell,  Murtlford  How- 
trd.  Darren  E.  Tork,  Wlllam  R.  Andrews,  Jr., 
Anthony  H.  Baylow,  William  H.  Blrney,  Jr., 
John  Drescher,  Robert  W.  Birks. 

Pollcewonian :    Sgt.  Dorothy  A.  Powers. 

Clerk:  Marlon  Kahl. 

COMMtTNTTY     SArXTT     IS    XVERTONC's     BT7SINESS 

American  Cyanamid  Co.  Is  very  proud  to  be 
Msoclnted  with  the  Walllngford  Police  De- 
partment In  mcklng  this  booklet  available  to 
sll  the  families  In  the  town  of  Walllngford. 

We  urge  each  citizen  to  tr.ke  the  time  to 
read  this  booklet  and  follow  Its  suggestions 
toward  a  better  and  safer  community. 

R    C    BACKER. 

Plant      Manager,      Wallingford      Plant, 
Cyanamid  Co. 


MRS.    TATNALL    DIES:    FOUNDED 
SCHOOL  IN  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  a  gra- 
cious and  distinguished  lady  of  Delaware 
died  last  week.  She  was  Mrs.  Frances 
Darr  Swift  Tatnall.  91,  founder  and 
principal  emeritus  of  the  Tatnall  School 
in  Wilmington. 

Her  husband,  Hcm-y  Lea  Tatnall,  died 
in  1943.  They  were  the  parents  of  10 
children,  9  of  whom  are  still  living.  Mrs. 
Tatnall  is  also  survived  by  27  grandchil- 
dren and  60  great-grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Tatnall  founded  Mrs.  Tatnall's 
School  for  Girls  in  her  home  in  1930.  It 
began  with  23  pupils  and  5  teachers, 
and  has  expanded  to  530  students  and 
nearly  90  faculty  members  today.  It  now 
has  both  boys  and  girls. 

Mrs.  Tatnall's  personality  and  her 
school  have  favorably  affected  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Delawareans.  Some 
measure  of  the  esteem  in  which  she  was 
held  is  reflected  in  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wilmington  Morning  News 
and  Wilmington  Evening  Journal.  Out 
of  tribute  to  this  grand  lady  in  the  field 
of  education  in  Wilmington.  I  ask  unan- 
taous  consent  that  the  editorials  men- 
tioned be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

l^0ln  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News, 
Mar.  21,  1966] 
The  Gracetttl.  Humble  Life 

I't'^  *?*  ^^^  custom  at  the  Tatnall  School, 
"  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Henry  Lea  Tat- 


naU  as  principal  In  1949,  to  Invite  the  school'B 
founder  and  namesake  back  for  a  party  on 
her  birthday. 

These  were  nostalgic  occasions,  with  Mrs. 
Tatnall  sitting  In  splendca-  upon  a  chair  In 
the  assembly  room  and  greeting  the  chUdren 
as  tliey  came  forward  to  present  her  with 
gifte  and  cards  or  to  sing  a  song  of  good 
cheer.  This  was  foUowed  by  the  three-story 
cake,  corsage,  message  from  the  student  as- 
sociation, and  brief  speech.  And  then  finally 
when  the  formalities  were  done,  the  older 
and  more  self-conscious  students  would  ease 
up  to  the  elderly  lady  to  extend  a  hand  and 
say  hello  before  she  became  the  property  of 
the  faculty,  which  would  swarm  In  to  laugh 
and  reminisce  about  days  past. 

No  matter  how  long  or  familiar  the  pro- 
gram, Mrs.  Tatnall  never  lost  her  serenity. 
And  it  always  seemed  that  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned  the  particular  program  at  hand 
was  the  most  Important  yet.  For  every  word, 
she  had  a  graclotis  reply,  for  each  honor 
there  was  a  sincere  thank  you.  And  when 
she  could  be  coaxed  to  talk  about  her  day, 
she  wovild  speak  In  a  modest  tone  and  In  such 
a  way  as  to  flatter  those  who  were  now  part 
of  the  modern  and  dynamic  Institution  that 
WHS  so  dlflferent  from  the  Tatnall  School  for 
Girls  she  founded  for  23  students  In  1930  at 
her  Rodney  Street  home.  Her  only  regret, 
she  would  say,  was  that  she  no  longer  knew 
the  name  of  every  Tatnall  student. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Tatnall  Is  dead  at  91,  It 
seems  Important  that  the  community  re- 
member these  birthdays,  which  so  delighted 
the  students  and  teachers  who  were  privi- 
leged to  have  shared  them.  For  while  Mrs. 
Tatnall  undoubtedly  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  Wilmington  education  by  start- 
ing a  school  that  has  grown  Into  an  Impor- 
tant Institution,  she  did  something  that  Is 
much  more  valuable.  She  demonstrated  that 
there  Is  always  a  place  in  education  for  the 
encotiragement  of  the  graceful  act  and  the 
humble  spirit.  The  birthday  parties  which 
nurtured  the  seed  that  Mrs.  Tatnall  planted 
will  be  no  more,  but  the  tradition  she  estab- 
lished seems  firmly  rooted  In  the  school  on 
Barley  Mill  Road.  And  the  community  Is 
the  better  for  It. 

[From  the  Evening  Journal,  Mar.  19,  19S6) 
Fkancbs  Swift  Tatnaix 

In  Delaware  the  name  Tatnall  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  From  away  back  It  has 
marked  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  down- 
town Wilmington.  For  the  past  36  years  the 
name  has  Identified  the  school  founded  by  a 
leading  lady  of  education  who  has  died  at  91. 

It  was  In  1930  that  Frances  Swift  Tatnall 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  tradition  and  work 
of  the  Misses  Hebb's  School,  which  did  not 
outlive  Its  founders.  (They  were  two  West 
Virginia  sisters  whose  memory  Is  still  revered 
by  a  band  of  former  students.)  "Miss 
Hebb's"  was  a  select  school  for  girls.  Mrs. 
Henry  Lea  Tatnall  was  herself  an  exemplary 
product  of  a  late-Vlctorlan  regimen  which 
set  the  highest  standards  of  the  day  for 
feminine  manners  and  virtues  as  well  as 
scholarship.  Toung  ladles  were  expected  to 
do  well  In  English  composition  and  litera- 
ture. In  French  and  math — and  not  to  "cross 
thslr  knees"  when  seated. 

Not  many  of  them,  certainly,  took  up 
teaching.  Mrs.  Tatnall  did.  After  rearing  a 
large  family,  she  became  an  occasional  mem- 
ber of  the  Misses  Hebb's  faculty.  Hence  It 
was  natural  enough,  on  the  encouragement 
of  Mrs.  E.  Paul  du  Pont  and  other  alumnae, 
that  she  embarked  on  a  career  as  the  head 
of  the  school  bearing  her  name.  Under  her 
guidance  the  Tatnall  school  settled  Into  the 
same  kind  of  respect  its  predecessor  had  en- 
Joyed — while  keeping  pace  with  the  20th 
ceutury's  changing  guides  for  elementary 
secondary  education. 

To  the  end  of  her  Hfe,  Frances  Tatnall's 
dedication  to  her  calling  and  her  affection 
for  the  school  never  faltered.    It  was  a  major 


mllepost  when,  after  her  retirement,  W.  W. 
Laird's  interest  In  It  resulted  In  the  move 
to  Barley  Mill  Road.  Did  the  advent  of  co- 
education faze  her?  IX  so.  friends  of  the 
school  were  not  aware  of  anything  but  her 
ultimate  satisfaction  In  the  departure. 

As  a  lady  of  the  old  school— literally  and 
figuratively — this  wise  and  sweet  woman  had 
always  been  on  the  side  of  progress  as  her 
own  bright  lights  Illuminated  It. 

Even  as  her  years  accumulated,  she  de- 
lighted m  visiting  the  school  on  her  blrth- 
«lay — and  greeting  the  pupils,  especially  the 
young  ChUdren.  at  assembly  programs  In  her 
honor.  They  loved  her.  We  like  the  true 
story  of  the  child  overheard  talking  to  a 
friend  from  another  school  after  one  of  those 
visits. 

"We've  got  somebody  you  haven't  got. 
We've  got  a  Mrs.  Tatnall.  Tou  haven't  got 
any  Mrs.  Tower  Hill,  have  you?" 


CITIES  AND  MAN 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  News- 
American  discussed  the  relationship  of 
cities  to  man. 

The  editorial  comments  on  a  new  de- 
partment of  urban  anthropology  being 
established  at  New  York  University. 

We  live  in  the  most  rapidly  urbaniz- 
ing nation  in  the  world.  Urban  growth 
is  literally  swallowing  up  thousands  of 
acres  of  farm  and  forest  lands  each  year. 
This  uncontrolled  growth  is  resulting  In 
an  unplanned  urban  environment  which 
will  force  our  society  to  conform  to  its 
limitations.  Man  has  lost  much  of  his 
control  over  his  urban  en\ironment,  but 
it  is  not  too  late  to  make  amends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  timely  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  News- American, 

Mar.  15.  1966] 

Cities  and  Man 

As  man's  environment  changes,  so  does 
man.  The  extent  to  which  this  occurs,  and 
will  occur,  as  urbanization  becomes  com- 
monplace is  going  to  be  examined  In  many 
cities,  both  In  the  United  States  and  other 
world  areas,  by  a  new  department  of  New 
Tork  University. 

The  first  of  Its  kind,  this  unique  and  far- 
ranging  Inquiry  Into  urban  anthropology  has 
a  major  Importance  as  more  people — at  least 
In  this  country — leave  the  pastures  for  the 
populated  centers,  as  the  census  grows  and 
cities  virtually  merge  Into  extensive  megalop- 
oll. 

The  people  Involved  fit,  or  faU  to  fit.  Into 
conditions  that  require  perhaps  radical 
change  In  habits,  outlook,  conduct  and  even 
physical  aspects. 

Apart  from  ordinary  sociological  concerns, 
the  broad  studies  wUl  be  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  urbanization  on  Individuals  In  an 
age  when  cltlflcatlon  of  population  Is  at- 
tended with  sometimes  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  crowding,  delinquency.  Inadequacy 
of  public  services  and  other  circumstances 
that  did  not  confront  man  when  people  were 
relatively  few  and  habitation  was  In  forests. 

Anthropology,  which  has  found  much  of 
the  dramatic  In  the  development  of  men.  In- 
dividually and  as  community  or  race  compo- 
nents. Is  engaged.  In  this  new  venture.  In  a 
project  that  may  result  in  significant  conclu- 
sions. 

These,  In  time,  may  be  of  great  moment  In 
helping  society  adjust  to  the  consequences 
of  urbanization  of  those  who  have  been 
urbanized. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  JAMES  O.  PATTON 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FARMERS  UNION.  AND  DAVID  DD- 
BINSKY  AS  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GAR- 
MENT WORKERS'  UNION 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  two  national  leaders  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  the  organization 
which  each  liad  served  for  more  than  a 
quarter  century. 

In  Denver.  James  O.  Patton  retired  as 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
a  position  he  has  held  since  1940. 

In  New  York  City,  David  Dubinsky  an- 
nounced his  retirement  as  president  of 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  the  position  to  which  he 
was  first  elected  in  1932. 

The  groups  which  Mr.  Dubinsky  and 
Mr.  Patton  served  are  In  great  contrast. 
The  center  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  is  in  the  most 
concentrated  urban  region  of  the  Nation. 
The  Farmers  Union  members  are  farm 
families  located  on  individual  farms  in 
the  vast  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  other  crop 
areas  of  the  country.  But  there  Is  much 
:n  common  in  the  careers  of  the  two 
leaders. 

Both  men  provided  leadership  for 
members  who  were  suffering  from  serious 
economic  dlfBculties.  Both  of  them  aa- 
sxmied  oCBce  when  their  groups  were  dis- 
organized and  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. Both  provided  the  leadership 
that  made  their  groups  efficient  and  ef- 
fective organizations. 

Mr.  Patton  and  Mr.  Dubinsky  are  both 
men  of  strong  character  and  strong  per- 
sonality, colorful  leaders  who  never 
hesitated  to  speak  out  vigorously  against 
discrimination  and  economic  and  social 
abuses  and  who  were  also  ready  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  in  defense  of  new  pro- 
Krams  and  procedures. 

Each  knows  and  respects  politics  and 
f'ach  sought  and  got  political  support  for 
programs  in  which  they  believe. 

Both  were  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
members  they  served,  and  by  their  lead- 
ership helped  to  develop  pride  in  their 
memberships  and  in  their  organization 
and  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  by 
working  together. 

While  they  served  their  own  groups, 
both  have  a  deep  concern  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  gave  their  support  for  pro- 
grams to  protect  and  safeguard  the  rights 
of  all  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  news  story 
about  Mr  Patton  by  Donald  Janson,  and 
the  column  by  A.  H.  Raskin  on  Mr.  Du- 
binsky, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Both  reports  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  on  March  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Mar.  17,  1966] 
Patton  Quits  Post  WrrH  Paxm  Union 

(By  Donald  Janoon) 
Dknvm.  March   16.— James  O.  Patton  re- 
tired   tonight   as  president   of   the   National 
Farmera  Union  after  38  years  In  the  poet. 

The  OS-year-old  farm  leader,  distinctive 
black  patch  over  one  eye,  passed  the  gavel 
of  office  to  Tony  T.  Dechant  at  the  banquet 
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nomlcs  security  and  political  Influence  th»n 
In  fresh  Ideas  for  organizing  the  mUUons  « 
workers  still  outside  union  ranks.  Mr  Du 
blnaky  was  always  an  original,  as  dlatlnctlve 
as  S^'venth  Avenue  and  the  polyglot  arm?  of 
cutters,  pressers  and  seamstresses  he  heinJ 
since  the  New  Deal  era,  said  that  world  peace  to  climb  out  of  the  sweatshops  and  the  stsMT 
was  the  No.  1  Job  of  mankind  and  he  would      ing.  tuberculosls-rldden    lung  blocks"  of  i^ 
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ending  the  cvganlKatton's  64th  annual  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Dechant  61,  was  elected  earlier  In  the 
day  In  ballotmg  by  delegates  representing  the 
group's   330.000  members  In  40  States. 

Mr.  Patton.  a  crusader  for  liberal  causes 


Job 
fight  for  It  In  retirement 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
praised  Mr,  Patten's  accomplishments  and 
termed  the  Administration's  pending  Food 
for  Freedom  program  "fulfillment  of  a 
dream"  for  Mr.  Patton. 

The  program  would  make  farm  commodi- 
ties and  technical  agricultural  aid  available 
to  underdevelop>ed  countries  on  an  expanded 
basis. 

The  convention  adopted  a  policy  statement 
urging  Congress  to  enact  the  program  with- 
out delay. 

Government  purchases  for  such  exptorts. 
the  statement  said,  should  not  be  limited  to 
surplus  commodities,  as  In  past  programs. 

WOULJ>  AIO   BACKWABD  I.ANDS 

The  proposed  program  would  help  stave 
off  famine  while  aiding  backward  countrlee 
to  build  viable  agricultural  economies  of 
their  own. 

The  secretary  praised  Mr.  Patton  as  an 
"architect  of  an  eventful  era  In  American 
agriculture." 

The  retiring  farm  leader,  son  of  a  labor 
union  official,  has  alined  the  general  farm 
organization  with  gains  of  organized  labor 
and  with  Democratic  administrations  and 
programs  since  he  assumed  office  In  1940. 

BACKED    MANT    PEOOaAJCB 

He  fought  successfully  for  price-support 
acreage-control  plans  to  Increase  Income  of 
family-sized  farms,  for  legislation  guaran- 
teeing equal  Job  opportunities,  for  the  food 
for  peace  plan  that  expires  this  year,  and 
was  instrumental  in  founding  the  world  food 
program   of   the   United   Nations   In    1961. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr,  Dechant.  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Farmers  Union  since 
1946.  some  observers  expect  the  organization 
to  enter  a  period  of  consolidation  devoted  to 
building  a  meml>er8hip'that  will  encompass 
more  nonfarmers  in  the  rural  communities 
than  In  the  past  as  the  technological  revolu- 
tion in  agriculture  forces  more  marginal 
farmers  off  the  soil. 

Also  retiring  today  was  Olenn  J.  Talbott. 
65.  vice  president  of  the  organization  since 
1958.  Edwin  Chrlstlanson,  president  of  the 
State  affiliate  In  Minnesota,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him. 

In  its  statement  of  policy,  the  group  also 
called  for  setting  aside  emergency  stocks  of 
grain  and  cotton.  restoraUon  of  cuts  in  the 
school  lunch  and  school  milk  funds,  legis- 
lation to  bar  packers  and  food  chains  from 
farming  operations,  and  Federal  aid  to  pro- 
vide a  years  of  free  college  education  for  all 
students. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar    17.   1966] 
DuBiNSKT — An  OaioiNAL:  His  RrnaxMKNr  la 

Dbamatic    Rxmindkr    or    th*    Changs    in 

Unions  and  Unionists 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 

The  retirement  of  David  Dubinsky  provides 
a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  speed  with  which 
the  great  union  buUders  of  the  New  Deal  era 
are  vanishing  from  the  labor  scene.  John  L. 
Lewis.  Philip  Murray.  Sidney  HUlman.  Wil- 
liam Green,  and  a  dozen  others  whose  names 
once  appeared  on  the  front  pages  almost  as 
often  as  the  President's  have  all  preceded 
the  little  giant  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union  into  the  files  of 
history. 

Labor's  new  men  of  power  are  a  drabber 
lot.  steeped  in  the  intricate  responsibilities 
of  administering  and  conserving  a  movement 
that  has  become  richer  In  funds,  status,  eco- 


Lower  East  Side. 

His  surprise  farewell  at  yesterday's  meetlne 
of  the  IX.O.W.U.  general  executive  board  in 
the  Americana  hotel  was  straight  out  of  the 
old  Yiddish  Art  Theater,  complete  with  tears 
Uughs  and  a  hug  for  his  wUe  Just  out  of  the 
hospital  after  weeks  of  treatment  for  arthri- 
tis. It  was  the  best  show  of  its  genre  since 
Boris  Thomashefsky  and  Maurice  SchwartB 
surrendered  Second  Avenue  to  off-Broadway 

"I  HAD  A  union  Lin" 

When  the  union's  secretary-treasurer 
Louis  Stulberg.  who  is  the  man  most  likely 
to  succeed,  led  his  stunned  colleagues  in  try- 
ing to  persuade  Mr,  Dubinsky  to  stay  on  he 
replied:  "I  didn't  have  a  life:  I  had  a  union 
life,  I  don't  want  to  die  in.  my  boots,  I'm 
not  waiting  for  a  free  funeral.  I  want  to  be 
free," 

He  reminded  them  that  they  had  tried 
6  years  ago  to  get  him  to  take  things  easier 
by  going  on  a  3-day  week.  That  lasted  Jus; 
1  week,  "You  know  my  nature."  he  said 
"If  I'm  president,  I  can't  only  be  president 
from  morning  UW  night.  It  has  to  be  from 
morning  till  next  morning."  They  tUIl 
wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer,  but  they  all 
left  knowing  his  decision  was  irrevocable 
It  will  be  a  hard  change  for  them  and 
for  him.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  be 
author  of  all  the  union's  major  poUclea  and 
chief  negotiator  in  every  major  contract  He 
was  also.  In  the  words  of  an  intimate,  "our 
best  editor,  beat  publicity  man.  best  archi- 
tect, best  ticket  taker,  best  seat  arranger, 
best  auditor,  best  economist,  and  best  dra- 
matic actor  and  he  had  to  do  It  all  himMlf," 
At  the  triennial  conventions  he  was  proud 
papa  to  the  delegates  representing  the 
union's  447,000  members.  In  his  major 
speeches  he  would  range  across  the  moun- 
taintops  of  social  Idealism,  And  a  minute 
later,  while  the  mood  of  exaltation  was  sUU 
strong  In  the  hall,  he  would  scold  some  un- 
wary unionist  for  stirring  from  his  seat.  He 
Injected  a  note  of  high  drama  into  very 
report  and  every  talk. 

Five  Presidents,  from  Franklin  D,  Booeevelt 
to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  invited  Mm  to  dine 
at  the  White  House.  His  favorite  stories 
there  were  of  the  days  he  spent  in  a  csarlst 
Jail  at  the  age  of  15  after  calling  a  strike- 
against  his  father's  bakery  In  Poland.  For 
example,  he  would  put  a  ring  of  water  around 
his  bed  at  night  to  keep  off  the  roaches. 

When  he  became  president  of  the 
ILOWU  In  1933,  a  disastrous  Internal  war 
with  the  Communists  had  left  the  union  so 
broke  that  It  bad  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
Its  electric  bill.  But  In  recent  years  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  Its  welfare 
and  pension  funds  enabled  it  to  make  loans 
to  the  Rockefellers  for  civic  betterment 
projects  In  Puerto  Rico, 

The  prestige  that  accrued  to  his  union 
caused  other  labor  leaders  to  turn  to  him 
for  guidance  in  creating  a  better  imago. 

One  such  was  James  C,  Petrlllo.  the  salty 
leader  of  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians. In  a  period  when  his  union  was 
under  widespread  attack  for  insisting  on  the 
employment  of  standby  musicians.  A  dele- 
gation sent  by  Mr.  Petrlllo  learned  that  Mr 
Dubinsky  had  no  high-pressure  publicity 
organization,  but  merely  an  editor  for  its  in- 
ternal publications.  When  the  group  asked 
the  ILOWU  head  for  his  "secret."  he  told 
them:   "Live  tight." 

Ho  practiced  his  own  maxim  In  a  thousand 
ways.  Here  Is  one  he  never  let  the  public 
know  about:   In   1960,  when  the  union  was 


celebraUng  its  golden  anniversary,  the  execu- 
Uv«  board  voted  to  authorize  a  (S.OOO  In- 
mnst  m  Mr  Dubinsky's  salary  of  $17,600. 
When  be  refused  to  take  the  money,  the 
iKjard  Insisted  that  the  tinlon  buy  him  a 
lununer  home  as  a  retreat  from  his  arduous 
duties, 

THEN  A  MODEST  HOUSB 

Over  a  7-year  period  union  representa- 
tives sought  to  Interest  him  in  one  luxuri- 
ous home  or  another,  and  he  turned  them 
jjl  down  as  too  lavish.  Finally,  In  1957,  he 
wu  entranced  by  a  modest  house  on  Tlana 
Bay  In  the  Hamptons,  The  union  bought 
it  for  tn.500  and  put  $7,500  more  into  re- 
modeling it.  But  Just  as  the  Dubinskys 
«er«  about  to  move  in,  the  newspapers  car- 
ried stories  about  the  (160,000  home  in  Seat- 
tle that  Dave  Beck  bad  acqiiired  with  funds 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters.   

In  great  embarrassment  the  ILGWU 
chief  Informed  the  board  that  he  could  not 
accept  the  Long  Island  house,  but  the  board 
unanimously  rejected  his  declination.  The 
Impasse  ended  only  when  one  vice  president 
aald:  "If  this  will  make  Dubinsky  unhappy, 
we  must  respect  his  wishes."  Mr.  Dubinsky 
then  arranged  to  buy  the  house  himself  by 
paying  the  union  the  (35,000  in  five  annual 
Installments. 

He  referred  to  the  Incident  obliquely  yes- 
terday when  general  objection  arose  to  his 
retirement.  Without  mentioning  the  house 
or  anything  else  about  the  specific  circum- 
stances, he  reminded  the  board  that  once 
before  all  the  vice  presidents  had  disagreed 
with  a  Dubinsky  decision,  but  had  decided 
is  the  end  that  they  must  respect  his  wishes, 
1  urge  you  now  to  comply  with  my  wishes," 
be  said  simply.     It  was  Ign  swan  song. 


EXPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CATTLE  HIDES, 
CALF  AND  KIP  SKINS.  AND  BOVINE 
LEATHERS 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  recently  an- 
nounced that  It  was  impo^g  export 
(juotas  on  cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins, 
and  bovine  leathers.  The  Department 
states  that  this  represented  a  "new  move 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  for  domestic 
needs." 

This  action  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, and  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
Connor  about  the  policy.  One  question 
In  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry  Is  whether 
meed  exists  or  whether  a  shortage  exists. 
Another  is  about  our  general  trade  pol- 
icy and  the  effort  which  we  have  been 
niaklng  to  expand  exports,  particularly 
of  farm  products.  In  addition,  there  Is 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
this  action  on  Income  to  farmers. 

In  my  judgment,  any  action  which 
moves  in  the  direction  of  holding  down 
farm  income — whether  It  Involves  hide 
sales  or  selling  CCC  stocks  of  corn  or 
wheat— must  be  weighed  against  the  fact 
that  farmers  have  been  receiving  de- 
PJ«ssed  prices  for  many  years  and  that 
we  last  general  average  of  farm  prices, 
IVbniary  15,  stood  only  at  83  percent  of 
parity.  Farm  income  has  been  improv- 
Jn«  In  recent  months,  but  It  comes  very 
«te  and  it  Is  not  yet  sufBclent. 

I  ask   unanimous    consent    that    the 
wUcle  by  James  J.  Nagle  about  the  hide 
e^rt  controversy,    appearing   in    the 
•torch  20  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  R«cord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mkat   Group   Assails   Hmz   Expost   Quotas 
(By  James  J,  Nagle) 

The  meat  Industry  Is  up  In  arms  over 
the  ezp<»-t  quotas  for  hides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  established  to 
head  off  a  domestic  shortage.  The  quotas 
supplement  a  system  of  compulsory  export 
licenses  established  earlier. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  challenged 
last  weekend  the  Department's  contention 
that  a  shortage  is  possible,  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  625  mil- 
lion pairs  of  shoes  made  in  1965  had  soles 
made  of  materials  other  than  leather,  and 
that  20  percent  had  uppers  made  of  leather 
substitutes. 

The  Institute  also  charged  that  the  quotas 
were  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  policies  of 
the  Agriculture  I>epartment,  which  had 
been  seeking  to  build  markets  few  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products.  It  characterized 
the  move  as  "an  attempt  by  the  admims- 
tration  to  roll  back  prices  to  a  depressed 
level." 

The  Industry  bad  been  encouraged  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Institute 
said,  to  overcome  the  loss  of  shoe-industry 
outlets  In  this  country  by  developing  for- 
eign markets.  Thus,  in  1965.  exports  of 
13,3  million  hides  and  2.4  mllUon  calf  and 
kip  skins  al>out  balanced  the  estimated 
amount  of  substitute  materials  used  In  do- 
mestic shoe  production  during  the  year. 

According  to  the  Tanners  Council,  cattle 
hide  production  last  year  totaled  34  million 
skins,  compared  with  33.2  million  In  1964 
when  11.4  million  were  exported.  Judging 
by  volume  for  the  first  21/2  months,  exports 
would  have  totaled  more  than  16  million  In 
1966  If  the  quotas  had  not  been  Imposed. 

The  institute  also  challenged  the  Govern- 
ment's contention  that  Federal  controls 
were  necessary  because  of  recent  advances 
in  prices  of  cattle  hides.  Price  Increases 
for  hides  have  not  been  excessive,  the  In- 
stitute said.  The  relationship  of  hide  prices 
to  steer  prices  has  gone  down  considerably  in 
recent  years — to  about  71  percent  now,  com- 
pared with  90  percent  In  the  1945-49  period 
and  with  slightly  less  than  200  percent  in 
the  early  1920'8.  when  there  wer**  few  sub- 
stitutes for  leather. 

However,  according  to  the  Tanner's  Coun- 
cil, hides  of  heavy  native  steers  are  averaging 
19  cents  a  pound,  compared  with  10  cents  at 
about  this  time  In  1966.  Hides  from  light 
native  cows  are  averaging  about  22.6  cents 
compared  with  13.3  cents  In  1965.  Calf 
leathers  are  selling  for  (5.00  cents  a  skin, 
compared  with  (2.69  a  skin  In  1964. 

PnCXS  ONCE  LOW 

Hides  prices  have  not  always  been  so  high, 
however,  and  there  have  been  periods  when 
cattle  slaughterers  have  been  reluctant  to 
even  enter  the  market.  The  hides  are  a  by- 
product of  beef. 

Obtaining  the  hides  in  a  marketable  con- 
dition. It  was  pointed  out,  is  a  delicate  opera- 
tion and  costs  slaughterers  several  cents  a 
pound.  Tills,  plus  the  cost  of  distribution, 
could  mean  that,  if  hide  prices  went  too  low. 
It  woiUd  be  uneconomical  for  the  slaughter- 
ers to  even  worry  about  the  hides. 

In  recent  years,  however,  they  have  had  no 
such  worries  and  are  producing  the  hides  in 
Increasing  amounts.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  are  exporting  more  each  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment says  they  are  exporting  too  much 
while  the  American  Meat  Institute  says  this 
is  not  so. 

Cattle  hides  and  calfskins  are  the  most  im- 
portant leather  raw  materials  both  in  volume 
and  In  value.    Next  are  the  skins  of  sheep  and 


goats.  Pigs,  horses,  deer,  kangaroos,  os- 
triches, and  many  reptiles  also  are  listed  as 
leather  suppliers. 

The  domestic  livestock  industry,  principal- 
ly the  large  packing  houses,  supplies  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  cattle  hides  and  skins 
tanned  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
Imports  are  supplied  by  Canada  and  Argen- 
Una.  Calfskin  leather  is  lighter  In  weight 
and  flner-gralned  than  cattle-hide  leather. 

Partly  because  It  Is  spongier  and  more 
easily  stretched,  leather  made  from  sheep- 
skin and  lambskin  is  not  so  widely  used  as 
calf  or  cattle  leather,  according  to  the  Tan- 
ners Council.  In  this  area,  tanners  rely  on 
Imports  for  about  50  percent  of  their  needs. 
New  Zealand  Is  the  largest  supplier, 

Kldskins  are  Imported  from  virtually  every 
country  that  raises  goats  as  a  source  of  milk 
and  meat,  with  India,  South  America.  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  China  the  important  produc- 
ing areas. 


MOBOCRACY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  address 
given  by  the  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pttcin- 
SKi,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Uth 
Congressional  District  in  Illinois,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Frater- 
nal Congress  last  fall.  Its  text  appeared 
In  the  Fraternal  Monitor  in  a  recent  Is- 
sue which  dealt  with  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  that  national  convention 
which  was  held  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

His  remarks  are  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
cisive analysis  of  some  current  events 
and  thinking.  His  analysis  comes  from 
one  who  has  lived  closely  to  the  local  as 
well  as  the  national  scene.  Congress- 
man Roman  Pttcinski's  speech  was  well 
received.  As  the  only  other  "Roman" 
serving  in  the  Congress  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  this  Senator's  pleasure  to  call 
It  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and 
for  a  wider  readership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  address  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mobocract  :  Amsrica's  Most  Serious  Tkrxat 
TO  Dkmocract 

(Note. — One  of  the  featured  speakers  at 
the  79th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress  of  America  was  the  Hon- 
orable Roman  C.  Pucinsk.!.  Member  of  Con- 
gress, nth  Congressional  District.  Illinois. 
His  speech,  the  text  of  which  follows,  was 
heavily  punctuated  by  the  applause  of  the 
audience.) 

Gentlemen,  in  the  355  years  since  we  de- 
cided to  settle  this  unbelievably  abundant 
continent,  we  have  found  oomfort  and 
strength  In  the  fraternal  concept  of  Individ- 
uals uniting  for  the  greater  stability  and 
progress  of  the  United  States. 

By  channeling  constructive  individual  ef- 
forts to  achieve  common  goals — whether  it 
be  debating  a  school  bond  Issue,  helping  a 
bewildered  Immigrant  understand  that  he, 
personally,  could  enrich  America's  cultural 
heritage,  or  raising  money  for  an  urgently 
needed  church  or  hospital — our  fraternal 
organizations  remain  one  of  our  greatest 
strengths. 

Our  freedom  has  been  expanded,  protected 
and  preserved  in  large  measure  by  the  men 
and  women  who  have  recognized  their  re- 
sponsibUitles  to  their  country. 

In  many  communities  throughout  America 
today.  Iu>wever,  this  concept  Is  undergoing 
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•  subtle  change.  Rather  than  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  rolling  up  your  sleeTea  and  plunging 
Into  a  project  with  all  your  lM«rt.  today  w« 
find  Increaalng  numbera  of  people  who  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  led.  to  be  manipulated, 
to  be  virtually  enalaved  by  thoee  who  preach 
the  ancient,  uncompromuing  doctrine  at 
mob  rule  to  achieve  the  ends  whlcb  they  pro- 
claim worth  while. 

IN    TRS    WOKOe    or    ASaAHAU    LIMCOLK 

In  reviewing  today  bow  well  we  have  pro- 
tracted democracy,  let  us  pause  to  remember 
Vcif  a  .r'.\s.  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  spoken  137 
yeu.'s  ,1^'  ■  la  Sprlngfleld,  111.,  when  he  said 
that  danger  to  America  will  never  come  from 
without  and  he  warned  that  IT  our  freedom  is 
ever  to  be  destroyed,  the  destruction  will 
spring  from  among  us.     Lincoln  said: 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  ap- 
proach of  danger?  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  against  It?  Shall  we  expect  some 
transatlantic  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean 
and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never.  All  the 
armies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the 
Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  In 
a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point  then  is  the  approcich  of 
danger  to  be  expected?  I  answer  that  if  It 
e7«>r  reaches  It  must  spring  from  amongst 
.^.  I*,  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruc- 
tion b«  our  lot,  we  ourselves  must  be  the 
authors  and  the  finishers. 

"As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live 
throiugh  all  timea  or  die  by  suicide.  Let 
r»verence  for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
praiUes  on  her  lap.  Let  It  be  taught  In  the 
srhools.  m  the  seminaries,  and  in  the  col- 
leges. Let  It  be  written  la  primers.  In  spell- 
ing books,  and  almanacs.  Let  It  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative 
halls,  and  enforced  In  courts  of  Justice;  and, 
in  short,  let  It  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  Nation,  and  let  the  old  and  the  your^. 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  of  all  sexes  and  tongues,  and  colors  and 
conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  at  Its 
altars." 

These  words  are  as  alive  today  as  they  were 
In  1838  when  this  Nation  was  threatened 
with  destruction  from  within. 

niAOKOT    or    MOB    RULX 

The  alarming  growth  and  tendency  in  our 
Nation  today  toward  what  many  of  us  call 
"mobocracy" — government  by  mob  rule— 
should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  Americana. 
It  Is  a  growing  tragedy  that  In  our  Nation 
governed  by  the  most  complicated  system 
ever  devised  by  man.  there  are  thoee  who 
turn  to  mob  rule  because  they  seek  expedl- 
•Bcy  baaed  on  Impatience  and  a  desire  to 
resolve  all  matters  hastily,  without  concern 
I  ir  the  rights  of  others 

We  are  Uving  in  an  era  that  tests  the  very 
«'rength  and  courage  of  our  Republic.  We 
need  from  our  people  today  a  depth  of 
understanding  unparalleled  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  We  have  had  too  many  ex- 
amples In  reosnt  years  of  "mobocracy" — the 
most  morbid  enemy  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Too  often  we  associate  mob  rule  and  dem- 
onstrations with  race  conflicts  and  disturb- 
ances. It  should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all 
of  us  that  the  mania  for  tJiHr^g  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  is  spreading  today  into 
n-.*ny  areas  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
TAci.t..  disttirbances.  The  increasing  violence 
of  demonstrations  on  college  campuses  is 
but  one  example  of  mob  rule. 

Nowadays,  the  prevailing  principle  appoars 
to  b«  action,  not  thought.  If  one  rinnaiit 
pick  up  a  sign,  or  obstruct  a  roadway  or  le*d 
A  march  for  peace,  or  for  war.  for  a  soft 
policy,  for  a  hard-Une  poUcy.  one  Is  somehow 
un-Amartcan  and  unlnvolved  in  the  great 
i.ssues  of  the  day.  To  be  law-abiding  Is  to 
t>e  lacklustre,  by  today's  standards. 


It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  even  In  the 
civU  rlchU  struggle,  90  percent  of  aU  the 
gains  made  in  this  country  within  the  last 
two  decades  have  been  made  through  the 
orderly  proceases  of  legislation  and  Judicial 
review.  We  have  a  right  to  question  whether 
the  great  barm  being  done  to  America  and 
lU  Image  abroad  JusUfles  mob  rule  and 
violence  for  the  remaining  10  percent  of 
gains. 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the 
American  i>eople  will  be  compelled  to  march 
In  single  cadence  like  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  or  the  Bamboo  Ciu-taln  in  Red 
China.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  jseople  of  this  country  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  right  to  be  different; 
to  exercise  their  right  to  disagree. 

But  I  also  hope  the  day  will  never  cooie 
when  the  impatience  with  the  seemizkgly 
slow-moving  pace  of  our  democratic  process 
will  overwhelm  the  people,  and  they  will  try 
to  find  more  expedient  ways  of  giving  mean- 
ing to  their  views  by  mob  nile  or  other  vio- 
lent changes. 

A  wiaoi  aoLimoN 

I  have  faith  In  our  Constitution.  I  have 
faith  in  the  democratic  processes  of  this 
Nation.  I  have  faith  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  complex 
structure  of  the  world  situation  today,  and 
then  with  dignity  and  order  manifest  their 
views  to  their  respective  representatives. 
Great  civilizations  have  fallen  to  mob  rule. 
Ood  grant  that  our  land  shall  never  meet 
this  fate. 

By  Individual  and  collective  self -discipline 
and  an  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities 
which  are  an  Intrinsic  part  of  true  liberty, 
we  give  living  meaning  to  a  social  order  which 
we  hope  ultimately  wUl  Inspire  the  entire 
world. 

When  the  day  comes  when  we  convince  our 
neighbors  on  this  small  planet  that  we  mean 
what  we  say  and  we  practice  what  we  preach, 
war  wlU  no  longer  be  accepted  as  inevitable 
among  men  and  nations. 

We  cannot,  no  matter  bow  noble  otir  dec- 
larations, expect  men  less  blessed  with  the 
CKxl-glven  resources  we  Americans  have  in 
such  abundance,  to  resolve  their  problems 
without  resorting  to  violence,  if  in  our  own 
Nation  the  principles  of  respect  for  the  free- 
dom and  integrity  of  others  is  tested  dally 
through  unruly  demonstrations  and  exam- 
ples of  mob  violence  and  personal  injustice. 
ooAi.  or  trmmwAi.  pbacx 

Know  It  well — we  Americans  are  being 
Judged  dally  as  a  people  and  a  Nation  by 
every  clvlUBatlon  on  earth.  There  is  no  area 
of  this  world  which  Is  not  keenly  interested 
m  our  ability  to  make  democracy  work  with- 
in our  own  borders.  Our  reeponslblllty  to 
one  another  and  to  the  goal  of  universal 
peace  is  inescapable. 

There  will  be  peace — be  It  in  India.  Pakis- 
tan, Africa,  Asia,  or  Latin  America — when  we 
are  observed  flouting  respect  for  the  law 
and  the  rights  of  others.  Indeed,  it  is  time 
we  renewed  our  pledge  to  be  our  brother's 
keeper. 

No  amount  of  social  legislation,  of  con- 
cern with  eradicating  poverty  as  an  inevitable 
condition  of  existence  for  certain  of  our 
countrymen.  wUl  blot  out  the  effects  of  one 
example  of  violence  and  terror  to  achieve  a 
stated  goal,  regardless  of  the  goal. 

The  price  for  participating  in  the  settling 
and  clvillKlng  of  Anurlca  is  hard  work — and 
the  reward  is  self-respect  and  a  free  hunum 
•oul. 

By  expanding  the  goals  of  human  achieve- 
ment, let  us  build  In  the  United  Statas  a  last- 
ing monumeat  to  the  collective  spirit  of  man. 

We  have  every  tool,  every  resource  avail- 
able to  ua.  The  most  important  ingredient, 
the  nxM-tar  with  which  to  bind  ovir  ideals 
into  a  unified  whole.  Is  individual  responsl- 


bUlty.     As  Jean  Jacques  Rouaasau  said  al 
most  two  centuries  ago: 

"Where  is  the  man  who  owes  nothing  to 
the  land  in  which  he  lives?  Whatever  th« 
Und  may  be,  h«  owes  to  It  the  most  precious 
thing  posaeasad  by  man— the  morality  oj  his 
actions  and  the  love  of  virtue." 


}Aarch  21,  1966 
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WEST  VmaiNIANS  OPERATE  RADIO 
MARS  FACILITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  the  Register,  Point  Pleasant 
W.  Va.,  on  Saturday.  March  12,  carried 
an  article  concemlrig  the  operation  of  a 
radio  MARS  facUlty  In  Mason  County 
W.  Va..  which  serves  faithfully  to  de-^ 
liver  messages — particularly  those  not 
of  an  emergency  nature — between  serv- 
icemen and  their  family  members.  The 
Mason  County  network  Is  not  the  sole 
one  In  West  Virginia,  however,  as  is 
pointed  out  In  the  article.  "Mason  Coun- 
ty Man's  Radio  Serves  OI's  In  Vietnam," 
prepared  by  the  Register's  gtaff  writer, 
Jean  Warner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

Is  AmLiATV}  With  "MARS"  Ststsm — Maso» 
CouNTT  Man's  Radio  Snvxs  GI's  in  Viit- 

MAM 

(By  Jean  Warner) 

While  there  are  thoee  on  the  bomefronta 
who  thrive  on  draft  card  burning  and  other 
moral  depressants,  there  are  others  who  cars 
enough  for  U.S.  servicemen  to  give  many 
hours  of  volunteer  service. 

Through  a  sincere  desire  to  lift  the  morale 
of  those  on  the  frontUnes  and  other  serv- 
icemen away  from  home,  a  dedicated  group 
of  West  Virginians  has  joined  forces  In  set- 
ting up  a  Military  AfflUated  Radio  System 
known  as  &1ARS. 

One  such  station  Is  located  right  in  the 
midst  of  Mason  County,  high  on  a  hlU  above 
New  Haven.  The  facility  Is  owned  and'  op- 
erated by  Jesse  Harrell   on  Haven  Heights. 

In  addition  to  his  own  station.  Mr.  Har- 
rell is  manager  of  the  West  Virginia  Net- 
work that  boasts  IS  operators  In  a 
six-county  area. 

Mr.  Harrell,  a  disabled  veteran,  bad  S  years 
of  active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  after 
serving  9  months  In  Korea  during  the  cilsli 
there,  knows  what  it  moo^nn  to  receive  word 
from  home. 

He  bejan  amateur  radio  work  In  1900 
and  then  less  than  a  year  ago  became  *mo- 
elated  with  the  MARS  project. 

Mr.  Harrell  explains  that  the  MARS  net- 
work Is  a  backup  communication  system  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  In  Mason  County  and 
more  specifically  In  West  Virginia.  Head- 
quarters are  located  at  Westover  Air  Field, 
Mass. 

The  system  provides  Instant  communlcs- 
tlon  for  military  commanders  In  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  In  case  of  a  national 
emergency. 

The  MARS  network  assisU  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters In  delivering  messages  to  servicemen. 
especially  those  that  are  not  of  emergency 
nature.  Mr  Harrell  related  "We  are  happy 
to  take  a  message  to  any  serviceman,  any 
place  In  the  world  free  of  charge,  at  any 
time." 

Due  to  the  heavy  volume,  he  said  the  net- 
work group  requests  that  messages  be  kept 
to  30  words  or  leas.  AU  messages  must  be 
In  writing  and  signed  by  sender  and  dated. 

Harrell  related  that  messages  to  service- 
men  should   include   his   fuU   and  complete 


(ArtToss  and  be  revealed  that  all  messages 
ire  confidential. 

Ifr.  Harrell  disclosed  that  the  MARS  net- 
work also  relays  messages  for  civilians,  of  a 
third  party  nature  and  are  of  the  noncom- 
mercial type. 

As  B  general  rule  MARS  operators  only 
lirosdcast  at  a  specific  time.  Mr.  Harrell 
usM  the  call  letters  AFB80VT  and  operates 
tU  set  between  8  and  9  p.m. 

In  the  event  a  message  of  an  emergency 
nature  or  priority  Is  received  they  are  sent 
St  any  time.  To  do  this  operators  check  in 
on  s  transcontinental  network,  which  op- 
erates 24  hours  a  day.  All  other  messages 
get  routine  handling. 

This  also  Is  proving  to  be  a  speedy  way  of 
getting  word  back  and  forth  between  serv- 
icemen in  Vietnam  and  their  families. 

Messages  are  getting  ttxrough  with  a  re- 
turn in  a  maximvxm  of  72  hours  through  the 
UABS  facility. 

Since  there  Is  only  one  station  In  Vietnam 
it  Saigon,  this  is  the  only  place  contact  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  Harrell,  said  however,  many  messages 
are  relayed  through  by  other  means  to  the 
(rootllnes  for  those  In  combat. 

In  Saigon  the  call  letters  are  AI8AIR.  The 
arst  three  Indicate  the  country  and  the 
Itit  three  designate  the  Air  Force  call  letters. 

Since  the  MARS  station  here  has  been  In 
operation  less  than  a  year,  already  approxi- 
mately 700  servicemen  have  been  contacted 
Irom  the  six-county  area. 

Mr.  Harrell  has  confiscated  one  room  In 
his  home  for  the  worthwhile  hobby  that 
oSere  so  much  to  those  away  from  home.  He 
uyi  his  equipment  Is  valued  at  approxi- 
mately t4,S00.  Most  hobbyists  operate  with 
equipment  ranging  from  91,500  to  92,000. 
The  average  station  broadcaeta  with  100 
watts,  although  they  are  allowed  up  to  1,000 
wstts. 

Persons  Interested  In  becoming  MARS  op- 
erators must  hold  a  Federal  Communication 
Commission  license  of  technician  or  higher. 

Once  operators  show  a  genuine  Interest  In 
Uili  communication  type  work,  with  active 
participation  of  6  months,  certain  equipment 
and  supplies  are  available  from  the  armed 
services. 

Mr  Harrell  noted  that  the  system  in  Mason 
County  went  into  operation  less  than  2 
months  after  installation  began. 

Approximately  15  op>erators  are  working  In 
»  6-county  area  with  the  MAB8  network. 
This  Includes  Mason,  Jackson,  Tyler,  Roane. 
Wood,  and  Putnam  Counties.  In  addition 
there  are  two  other  networks,  one  In  Charles- 
ton and  the  other  Huntington. 

Continued  expansion  goes  on  with  the 
MAHS  network.  The  West  Virginia  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Center  located  in  Fair- 
mont, in  conjunction  with  the  Marlon 
County  School  system,  will  be  setting  up  a 
D.8,  MARS  station.  The  coordinator  in 
charge  will  be  Harold  B.  Lawson. 


PROSPECTINQ  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Praldent.  the  American  public  Is  accus- 
tomed to  tales  of  prospectors  seeking 
nches  in  mines  In  the  Old  West.  The 
""^ams  of  fortunes  in  minerals,  ores,  and 
jewels  which  men  have  pursued  have  re- 
sulted in  many  fascinating  chapters  of 
our  national  history.  One  such  dream 
resulted  in  the  exploration  In  Jackson 
County,  w.  Va.,  for  silver. 

An  account  of  this  exploration  and 
amilar  ones  within  the  State  was  pro- 
vided by  William  C.  Blizzard  In  the  Sun- 
day Gazette-Mail,  Charleston.  W.  Va.. 
oiate  magazine  on  March  20. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jackson    Coiintt's   Silvix   Dream 
(By  WUUam  C.  Blizzard) 

No  one  knows,  for  sure,  how  Jackson  Coun- 
ty's silver  dream  got  started.  Perhaps  local 
residents  bad  ingested  too  many  Horatio 
Alger  novels  and  the  dream  of  sudden 
wealth  was  the  mental  burp  arising  from 
such  rich  literary  fare. 

But  grandiose  post-Clvll  War  dreams  In 
the  United  States,  based  upon  what  seemed 
to  be  the  limitless  natural  riches  of  the  New 
World,  were  not  confined  to  Jackson  County, 
or  even  to  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  robber  barons,  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  American  fortunes, 
and  It  was  un-American  to  suggest  that 
every  man  could  not.  by  hard  work  coupled 
with  a  little  luck,  become  a  mtUlonalre. 

It  was  this  great  American  faith,  of  course, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  Horatio  Alger  series  of 
nonsensical  novels,  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  Most  men  believed  that  great  wealth 
might  be  theirs  next  year,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  the  year  following.  The  earth  which 
enclosed  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  was  a  gigantic  slot  machine,  and  you 
never  knew  when  you  might  pull  the  right 
handle  at  the  right  time. 

Fortunes  were  made  often  enough  to  keep 
the  dream  alive.  As  many  of  these  fortunes 
were  garnered  neither  by  great  nattiral  abil- 
ity nor  great  learning,  the  average  man  felt 
that  his  chances  were  as  good  as  the  next 
fellow's. 

Sometimes  this  naive  belief  led  to  naive 
adventures.  One  of  these  adventures  oc- 
curred In  Jackson  County  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War.  Men  not  only  believed  that  great 
veins  of  rich  sliver  ore  were  in  Jackson 
County  a  few  miles  from  Ripley;  they  also 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  In  sinking  shafts 
hundreds  of  feet  deep  in  search  of  the  pre- 
cious metal. 

The  search  for  silver  In  Jackson  County 
was  not  made  by  simple,  uneducated  folk, 
but  apparently  by  sensible,  hard-headed 
btislnessmen  who  organized  corporations  for 
the  purpose.  They  seem  to  have  relied  upon 
the  advice  of  well-known  geologists  and 
chemists. 

Perhaps  the  geology  of  the  area  had  not 
been  determined  at  the  time,  or  perhaps 
scientific  judgment  had  become  clouded  by 
the  national  optimism.  Today,  geologists 
win  tell  you  that  It  Is  elementary  that  the 
occurrence  of  precious  metals  such  as  gold 
and  silver  Is  virtually  impossible  in  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  which  underlie,  for  the  most 
part,  the  surface  of  the  Mountain  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  records  show  that  in 
1866  and  1867  no  less  than  three  mining 
companies,  two  foreign  to  West  Virginia  and 
one  domestic,  leased  property  in  Jackson 
County  and  bordering  Mason  County  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  for  silver  and  such  other 
minerals  as  might  be  found.  They  were  the 
Pittsburgh  Exploring,  Developing.  &  Min- 
ing Co..  the  Pomeroy  Sliver  Mining  Co..  and 
the  Point  Pleasant  Silver  Mining  &  Exploring 
Co. 

The  first  company,  as  the  name  Indicates, 
had  headquarters  m  Pittsburgh,  the  second 
in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  and  the  third  in 
Point  Pleasant.  W.  Va.  Recordc  of  leases  be- 
tween the  two  former  companies  and  David 
Woodruff  and  wife,  Elijah  Staats  and  wife. 
Benjamin  Flowers  and  wife,  Abljah  Hunt 
and  wife.  Thomas  Hartley,  may  be  found  in 
files  in  the  Ripley  courthouse. 

The  fact  that  the  Point  Pleasant  Sliver 
Mining  &  Exploring  Co.  existed  is  recorded 


m  the  September  10, 1867,  Issue  of  the  Weekly 
Register  of  Point  Pleasant,  a  Democratic 
newspaper  edited  and  published  by  a  George 
W.  Tippett. 

Tlppett  lists  the  officers  of  the  company, 
and  wishes  the  venture  every  success.  He 
wrttes: 

"We  understand  that  through  the  energy 
of  Messrs.  John  O.  Butler,  O.  J.  L.  Hantschke 
and  Stephen  Comstock,  in  procuring  leasee 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  a  company 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  (300,000. 
by  the  name  of  the  Point  Pleasant  Silver 
Mining  and  Exploring  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  for  silver,  gold,  etc..  on  the  farms  of 
MaJ.  John  O.  Butler  and  others  In  that  part 
of  the  county. 

"The  company  is  composed  of  16  members 
of  whom  Prof.  William  Elckboff  Is  one — 
be  having  partially  examined  and  explored 
the  lands  of  the  company  became  satisfied 
that  they  were  the  richest  In  this  part  of  the 
State — the  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver 
fully  warranting  him  in  giving  the  company 
a  large  bonus,  together  with  the  advantage 
of  bis  scientific  skill,  in  order  to  become  a 
member.  The  professor  will  be  here  today, 
when  he  will  Immediately  proceed  to  locate 
the  different  veins  of  gold  and  sliver  on  the 
lands  of  the  company,  the  depth  of  which, 
we  are  told,  will  not  exceed  300  feet." 

Many  leading  Mason  County  citizens  be- 
longed to  the  company,  but  a  principal  fea- 
ture of  Its  membership  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  ofllclals  of  German  descent.  Indeed, 
G.  J.  L.  Hantschke  is  listed  as  company  in- 
terpreter, a  fact  which  leads  the  historian  to 
believe  that  Prof.  William  Elckhoff  spoke 
little  or  no  English. 

The  fate  of  the  Point  Pleasant  Mining  & 
Exploring  Co.  is  unknown  to  me.  but  It  Is 
virtually  certain  that,  like  slmUar  ventures 
In  Jackson  County,  It  ceased  operations  with- 
out striking  anything  of  greater  value  than 
the  silver  In  Professor  Eickboff's  hair. 

As  to  the  Jackson  County  operations,  an 
account  In  Hardesty's  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Encyclopedia  of  1883  reads: 

"About  the  year  1872.  a  great  excitement 
was  created  by  the  report  that  stiver  bad  been 
discovered  at  a  point  on  Big  Mill  Creek,  about 
1  mile  from  the  vlUage  of  Angerona.  A 
company  of  Pittsburgh  capitalists  at  once  or- 
ganized to  develop  this  reported  Eldorado, 
but  after  a  shaft  bad  been  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  400  feet,  and  several  entries  driven,  the 
enterprise  proved  to  be  but  another  'South 
Sea  Bubble,'  and  the  operators  with  less 
money  but  more  experience  abandoned  the 
undertaking,  and  silver  prospectors,  espe- 
cially those  looking  for  It  underground,  have 
been  remarkably  scarce  in  Jackson  County 
ever  since." 

The  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey. 
County  Reports,  1911,  sheds  further  light  on 
the  Jackson  Covin ty  silver  mines: 

"In  1877  a  shaft  (J-47)  was  put  down  on 
the  Woodruff  farm.  Mill  Creek.  Union  dis- 
trict. N.  1  degree  E.,  1  mile  from  Angerona,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  for  silver. 

"Several  years  before  a  well  had  been 
drilled  for  salt  water  to  a  depth  of  200  to 
400  feet,  and  It  was  reported  that  some  silver 
ore  was  found.  In  fact,  some  of  the  ore  re- 
ported as  occurring  In  the  well  (but  more 
probably  dropped  into  it  svirreptitlously )  was 
sent  away  for  analysis  and  found  by  the 
chemist  to  be  rich  in  silver;  hence  a  com- 
pany was  organized  with  Pittsburgh  capital 
and  this  shaft  was  sunk.  The  depth  of  the 
shaft  was  about  600  feet  •  •  *.  No  silver  wa* 
found  in  the  shaft  and  It  wew  finally  aban- 
doned." 

The  Geological  Survey  calls  this  the  Wood- 
ruff Shaft,  as  the  Woodruff  family  owned  the 
property.  A  photograph  of  what  is  left  of 
this  shaft  appears  with  this  article.  The 
Survey    also    comments    on    another    silver 
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mlno  oaUed  the  Shlnn  SbAft,  not  far  froox 
the  Woodruff  operation : 

"Another  shaft  (J-49)  m»  put  down  on  • 
farm  owned  by  Albert  Shlnn  of  Oow  Creek. 
Union  district,  8.  46  degrees  B..  1|^  mllea 
from  An^erona.  This  ahaft  was  sunk  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Woodruff  shaft  and  to  a 
depth  of  about  360  feet.  As  no  silver  was 
found,  this  shaft,  too,  was  abandoned." 

Th«  are*  around  the  old  Shlnn  Shaft  Is  stUl 
c&Ued  Silver  Valley,  although  only  the  old- 
timers  know  why. 

Present-day  geologists  find  It  difficult  to 
explain  why  men  of  a  scientific  bent  could 
be  persuaded  that  silver  or  gold  ore  might 
be  mined  in  commercial  quantities  In  Jack- 
son County.  Not  even  coal  exists  In  any  slg- 
oiflcaxit  amount.  Jackson  County  was  and 
remains  an  agricultural  area. 

But  back  m  the  days  following  the  Civil 
War  men  were  willing  to  believe  a  lot  of 
things.  For  Instance,  the  Point  Ple&sajit 
Weekly  Register  of  October  17.  1867.  told  lu 
readers: 

•We  met  recently  with  a  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  who  has  closely  observed  the 
mineral  developments  In  our  neighboring 
county  of  Jackson  for  over  a  year,  and  from 
evidences  of  assays  by  competent  chemists 
In  this  country,  one  of  which  is  a  gentleman 
of  no  less  Lotorlety  than  Dr.  R.  Owen,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  In  the  Indiana  State  Dnl- 
verslty,  and  other  aasayers  of  notoriety.  The 
statements  of  these  scientific  gentlemen  as- 
sure us  that  valuable  minerals  exist  In  that 
locality  of  our  State. 

"We  were  also  shown  a  specimen  of  pure 
white  marble,  and  letters  relative  to  It  say 
that  It  far  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
discovered  on  the  western  continent,  equal- 
ing In  every  particular  the  celebrated  Car- 
rara marble." 

Needless  to  say,  no  marble  quarries  yet 
exist  In  Jackson  County,  and  little  marble 
?xlsts  in  the  Mountain  SUte  (the  West  Vir- 
ginia Guide  asserts  that  a  large  supply  is  in 
Pocahontas  County) . 

With  more  haste  than  real  knowledge,  the 
Register  of  September  26,  1867,  announied 
-he  discovery  of  "a  good  vein  of  lead  ore" 
m  Lincoln  County,  on  4-Mlle  Creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ouyandotte.  Nevertheless,  lead 
ore  In  commercial  quantities  has  not  yet  been 
located  in  Wert  Virginia. 

Perhape  men  who  sought  silver  In  JsM:kson 
OouBty  were  Influenced  by  old  legends  which 
have  not  yet  fully  died  out.  One  such  was 
the  legend  of  Cannelton  Mountain,  which  lies 
acroos  the  Oreat  Kanawha  from  Montgomery. 
A  Capt.  Phil  Thurman  was  supposed  to  have 
found  silver  there,  and  left  the  secret  of  Its 
location  with  his  father-in-law,  Benjamin 
Jones,  of  Crown  Hill. 

Another  story  has  it  that  a  man  named 
F^eld  Hudnall  discovered  a  silver  vein  on 
Rich  Hollow  of  Kellys  Creek,  a  vein  pre- 
sumably mined  by  Indians.  The  finds  of 
both  Thurman  and  Hudnall  were  supposed 
to  have  been  In  the  decade  after  the  Civil 
War.  Geologists  are  skeptical.  In  the  ex- 
treme, of  both  stories. 

But  such  tales,  reinforced  by  others,  could 
have  contributed  to  the  silver  fever  In  Jack- 
son County  It  la  probable  that  one  tale, 
more  than  any  other,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  poet-Clvll  War  search  for  sUver  In 
the  vicinity  of  Ripley. 

J  H.  Kldweli  gave  national  circulation  to 
the  story  in  1937  In  his  book,  "Silver  Fleece." 
Kldweli,  who  was  not  from  this  area,  made 
a  sort  of  semlflctlon  book  about  a  legend 
which  U  supposed  to  have  begun  at  Alexan- 
dria, Va,  in  the  1760*s. 

At  that  time  and  place  an  Indian,  the 
story  goes,  appeared  with  a  necklace  of  silver. 
Some  white  men  asked  about  the  source  and 
apparently  got  some  general  directions.  A 
group  beaded  by  a  Jonathan  Swift,  the  others 
known  only  as  Staley,  Ireland,  McCUntock. 
and  Blackburn,  searched  for  and  found  a 
rich  silver  vein. 
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The  Swift  party  made  four  tripe,  smelting 
out  about  $200,000  worth  of  silver  crowns 
and  bars.  But  they  were  often  pursued 
by  Indians  and  were  forced  to  cache  their 
heavy  loads  of  silver  in  various  hiding  places. 
Most  of  this  hidden  silver,  If  you  believe  the 
story,  has  never  been  found,  and  the  source 
of  the  silver  has  also  been  lost. 

In  his  book,  J.  H.  Kldweli  quotes  from 
what  he  says  Is  the  Swift  Journal,  kept  dur- 
ing the  original  search: 

"We  started  on  the  aoth  of  June  1761.  from 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  came  to  Leeeburg,  thence 
to  Winchester,  thence  to  Littles,  thence  to 
Pittsburgh,  thence  to  the  headwaters  of 
Wheeling  Creek,  thence  to  the  Little  Kanaw- 
ha, thence  to  the  Great  Kanawha,  thence  to 
the  Ouyandot,  thence  to  the  Oreat  Sandy 
Creek,  thence  to  the  great  ridge  running  In  a 
southwestern  direction,  and  thence  to  a  large 
river,  the  name  of  which  was  unknown  to 
us,  and  from  there  to  a  large  and  very 
rocky  creek,  and  thence  to  the  mines  where 
we  remained  from  the  18th  of  July  to  the  aeth 
of  October  1761.  When  we  left  the  mines 
we  returned  over  the  same  way  we  had  taken 
to  come  out." 

Although  following  these  directions  would 
Uke  you,  according  to  my  calculations,  some- 
where In  Kentucky,  or  even  farther  south. 
West  Virginia  terrain  figures  prominently  In 
the  route. 

I  have  no  way,  at  present,  to  check  the 
authenticity  of  Jonathan  Swift's  Journal  as 
given  by  J.  H.  Kldweli.  True  or  not.  the  story 
was  another  which  tempted  men  to  dig  for 
silver  In  such  unlikely  spots  as  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, W.  Va. 

Around  Ripley,  oldtlmers  appear  to  know 
few  details  concerning  the  old  silver  mines, 
or  are  reluctant  to  discuss  them.  The  con- 
census appears  to  be,  however,  that  they  were 
"salted."  and  that  Investors  lost  heavily  be- 
cause of  someone's  dishonesty,  or  because  of 
a  prank  that  got  out  of  hand. 

But  there  may  yet  be  a  lew  who  believe 
that  gold  or  silver  lies  under  Jackson  County 
soil.  Most  who  so  believed  He  under  that 
soil  themselves,  burled  with  a  dream  that 
enriched  their  lives,  If  not  their  pocketbooks. 


A    FOURTH"  LCX)K  AT  WELFARE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Sxinday,  March  20,  1966, 
the  Washington  Post  In  Its  Potomac 
magazine  carried  an  article  entitled 
•Three  Looks  at  Welfare."  A  sub-head- 
line on  the  article  read,  "Public 
Assistance  and  Its  Problems  Look  Dif- 
ferent. Depenr'lng  on  Your  Point  of 
View." 

Because  I  believe  the  Importance  of 
this  program  has  been  misconstrued  and 
because  I  also  believe  that  the  people  who 
carry  it  out  are  honest  and  hard  working. 
I  will  endeavor  here  to  offer  a  fourth  look 
and.  I  hope,  an  accurate  one  at  the 
criticism  offered. 

Most  unfair  is  this  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Jesse  W.  Lewis,  Jr. : 

One  of  Its  alma:  to  gather  Information 
on  women  who  may  violate  the  man-ln-the- 
house  rule,  adopted  In  1966.  ThU  regulation 
denies  assistance  to  a  family  if  an  employ- 
able man  lives  In  the  home. 

Mr.  President,  to  correct  the  public 
record,  may  I  say  that  records  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  clearly  In- 
dicate that  the  sulistltute  parent  provi- 
sion— sometimes  misnamed  the  "man  in 
the  house"  rule — was  adopted  by  the  De- 
p«rtin»it  in  1955.  not  1965. 

Moreover,  the  Department  has  often 
stated  emphatically,  that  the  regulation 
does  not  deny  assistance  to  a  f  ainlly  If  the 


employable  man  la  the  father   grand 
father,  brother,  or  son  of  the  woman  wh<^ 
receives  the  aid.  ™ 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
when  the  man  living  In  the  home  main- 
tains the  role  normally  occupied  by  a 
husband  and  Ls  incapaciuted,  the  famllv 
Including  himself,  is  eligible  for  as 
sistance. 

Finally,  no  mention  was  made,  in  the 
article,  of  the  temporary  assistance  pro- 
gram for  families  of  unemployed  parents 
which  was  established  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  children  when  the  parents  or 
parent,  or  other  recognized  heads  of 
msuseholds.  are  ranployable  but  unem- 
ployed and  are  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment or  are  awaiting  acceptance  in  train- 
ing under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Od- 
portunity  Act. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OP  WATER 
RESOURCES   RESEARCH 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson]  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  on  the  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Water  Resources  Research,  with 
the  letter  of  transmittal  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, letter  of  transmittal,  and  report 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StatkmMJt  bt  Senator  Anoexson  on  Rxpoct 
or  TKx   Omcs  or  Watsb  Rxsouias  Bx- 

BSAECH 

Among  the  notable  achievements  of  th« 
88th  Congress  In  natural  resources  leglsU- 
Uon  Is  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  ol 
1064  (78  SUt.  339).  That  act  autborlxn  s 
conunulng  program  of  support  for  non-Fed- 
eral research  and  training  of  scientists  In  the 
fields  of  water  and  of  resources  which  affect 
water.  As  expressed  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  DdaU,  who  under  the  Uw 
administers  the  program: 

"The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964 
Is  a  nukjor  forward  step  In  natural  resources 
conserratlon  and  development.  It  makes 
possible  full  engagement  of  the  Nation  s  in- 
teUectual  capabilities  In  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's water  problems.  New  and  improved 
means  of  dealing  with  water  problems  of 
local.  State,  regional  and  national  levels  will 
result  from  enlisting  the  competence  of  tbe 
universities  and  other  research  entitles." 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Act  Is  In- 
deed a  significant  Innovation:  yet  it  Is  one 
enacted  only  after  long  and  careful  study  by 
the  Congress.  Following  the  studies  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources In  1959  and  1960  and  Its  report  In 
1961,  an  Initial  version  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation (S  3679),  Introduced  July  27,  19«2. 
was  widely  studied  by  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  others  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources problems.  Aided  by  the  comments 
and  advice  thus  sscured,  20  other  Senators 
Joined  with  me  In  sponsoring  a  revised  and 
Improved  version  of  the  bill  (S.  2),  In  1»«3. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senste 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
19«a  and  1964,  and  the  blU  was  enacted  July 
17,  1964. 

We  are  now  ahle  to  make  a  first  appraisal 
of  how  the  act  Is  working.  Recently,  the 
Senate  received  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  this  cooperative 
program  of  water  resources  research  and 
training.    The  accomplishments  of  even  less 


(jt^n  a  single  year's  operation  are  reassur- 
ing evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  csU  to  the  attention  of  each  Sen- 
ator the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research  which  can  be  readily  se- 
cured from  the  Interior  Department.  I  quote 
from  Secretary  Udall's  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

"During  the  first  year,  pursuant  to  statu- 
tory authorization,  a  water  resources  research 
center  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
RICO  formulated  an  approved  program  of  re- 
search and  received  an  Initial  allotment  of 
Federal  grant  funds.  Already  these  51  re- 
letrcb  Institutes  have  started  working  on 
Kveral  hundred  new  projects.  In  addition 
to  strengthening  research  Itself,  the  impetus 
of  the  new  program  has  strengthened  and 
enlarged  university  faculties  and  currlculums 
la  water  resources-related  subjects.  Part- 
time  emplojTnent  as  research  project  assist- 
ants and  technicians  is  enabling  several 
hundred  students  to  continue  their  training 
for  professional  work  in  the  water  resources 
field." 

The  annual  report  referred  to  discusses 
in  some  detail  the  more  than  SOO  new  water 
research  projects  undertaken  at  the  State 
water  resources  centers.  They  constitute  an 
important  contribution  of  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  methods  for  dealing  with 
water  resources  problems.  Scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  water  resources  oiBclals  among 
the  constituents  of  Senators  will  recognize, 
I  am  confident,  that  these  many  new  research 
projects  that  have  been  started  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  congressional  authorization 
will  In  fact  significantly  Improve  the  means 
of  dealing  with  urgent  national  water 
problems. 

There  Is  another  matter  of  special  Interest. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  was  to  aid  In  the  widespread 
distribution  throughout  the  United  States 
of  centers  of  competence  In  water  resources 
matters,  so  scientists  would  be  available  to 
•olve  local  as  well  as  national  problems.  In 
furtherance  of  this  purpose,  the  act  author- 
ized a  continuing  annual  allotment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  one  water  resources  research 
CMter  In  each  State  and  Puerto  Rico.  As 
reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  each 
State  has  established  such  a  center,  formu- 
la ed  a  water  research  program,  and  received 
a.n  allotment  toward  Its  support. 

The  fact  that  every  State  In  the  Nation  re- 
iponded  to  this  bill  the  first  year  It  was  In 
effect  Is  a  very  significant  Indication  of  the 
spread  of  water  problems  and  concern  over 
them  In  our  country. 

Each  one  of  the  centers  Is  now  carrying  on 
an  effective  program  of  research  projects  on 
water  problems  of  special  significance  to  Its 
State  and  region.  This  Impressive  progress 
Is  so  clearly  evident  in  the  programs  of  the 
51  State  water  resources  research  centers 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks  listings  by  States 
of  the  titles  of  the  Individual  research  proj- 
*cu  now  receiving  support  under  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 

It  Is  not  often  that  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  the  opportunity  of  observing  In  1  short 
year  such  productive  fruition  of  his  efforts. 
The  Congress  acted  wisely  In  enacting  the 
authorization.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Its  omce  of  Water  Besources  Re- 
•earch  are  vigorously  and  diligently  carrjing 
out  the  purposes  of  the  congressional  enact- 
ment. The  scientists  and  engineers  on  uni- 
versity campuses  throughout  the  Nation  are 
Wholeheartedly  responding  In  the  execution 
or  research  projects. 

On  July  17.  1964.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  said : 

"Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964. 
Which  I  have  approved  today,  fills  a  vital 
need." 

The  1966  Anntial  Report  of  the  Office  of 
Water  Resources  Research  U  evidence  which 
iWly  susUlns  the  President's  view. 


U.8.  DSPABTMENT  or  THX  iNTXRIOa. 

January  21,  1966. 

Hon.  HtnSEKT  H.  HUMPHIlET|t 

President  of  the  Senate,     J 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

Dear  Ma.  Preshient:  This  Is  my  first  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  of  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  329).  as  required  by 
section  104  of  the  act. 

The  program  of  supporting  non-Federal 
research  and  training  In  the  field  of  water 
resources  Is  authorized  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  Nation's  capability  In  wa- 
ter resources  conservation  and  management 
for  assuring  the  Nation  at  all  times  of  a 
supply  of  water  sufficient  In  quantity  and 
quality  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Its  ex- 
panding population.  Even  the  first  year's 
operation  of  the  program  provides  abundant 
grounds  for  optimism  that  It  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  furthering  the  objectives  of  the 
authorization. 

Promptly  responsive  to  passage  of  the 
act.  there  has  been  widespread  high-quality 
participation  by  scientists  and  engineers  rep- 
resenting many  of  the  disciplines  of  the 
natural,  life,  and  social  sciences.  Academic 
and  nonacademlc  scientists  and  engineers 
throughout  the  Nation  are  evidencing  their 
readiness  to  help  develop  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  that  are  essential  for  effec- 
tive solution  of  the  critical  problems  of  these 
States,  regions,  and  the  Nation. 

The  program  of  resear'-h  and  training  has 
broadly  based  support — in  the  Congress, 
among  the  executive  agencies,  by  the  scien- 
tific community,  by  State  and  local  public 
officials,  and  citizen  organizations  of  all 
kinds.  This  widespread  Involvement  lends 
confidence  In  the  continuing  vigor  of  the 
program.  Its  balance  of  the  many  scientific 
and  practical  components  of  water  resources 
problems,  and  its  focus  on  problems  of  ur- 
gent public  concern. 

During  the  first  year,  pursuant  to  the 
statutory  authorization,  a  water  resources  re- 
search center  In  each  of  the  60  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  formulated  an  approved  p>rogram 
of  research  and  received  an  Initial  allotment 
of  Federal  grant  funds.  Already  these  61  re- 
search Institutes  have  started  working  on 
several  hundred  new  projects.  In  addition 
to  strengthening  research  itself,  the  Impetus 
of  the  new  program  has  strengthened  and  en- 
larged university  faculties  and  currlculums 
In  water  resources-related  subjects.  Part- 
time  employment  as  research  project  assist- 
ants and  technicians  is  enabling  several  hun- 
dred students  to  continue  their  training  for 
professional  work  In  the  water  resources 
field. 

Progress  also  has  been  most  encouraging 
on  another  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act:  Improvement  of 
coordination  erf  research.  An  extensive  net- 
work of  formal  and  Informal  communica- 
tion among  the  61  research  centers,  the  Of- 
fice of  Water  Resources  Research,  and  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  nongovernment  research  or- 
ganizations. Is  facilitating  and  expediting 
mutual  awareness  of  current  work  among  all 
who  are  engaged  In  water  resources  research. 

With  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  In  collaboration  with  the  Sci- 
ence Information  Elxchange  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  "Water  Resources  Research  Catalog," 
which  presents  Information  on  some  2.000 
current  research  projects  dealing  with  water 
problems.  Ready  access  to  Information  about 
who  Is  doing  what  has  already  demonstrated 
Its  value  In  minimizing  unproductive  dupli- 
cation of  research. 

Recognition  of  effectiveness  of  scientific 
communication  In  Increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  research  manpower  and  funds  en- 
courages the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
proceed  now  with  a  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded water  resources  scientific  information 


center  tliat  will  serve  the  61  State  research 
centers,  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  other  Federal  or  non-Fed- 
eral organizations  as  they  may  request. 

Operation  of  this  water  science  Informa- 
tion center,  employing  laborsavlng  proce- 
dures and  equipment,  should  significantly  re- 
duce the  unproductive  drain  on  manpower 
and  funds  that  Is  consequent  to  decentral- 
ized, frequently  duplicative  and  Inefficient 
literature  search  by  individual  Investigators, 
and  laboratories. 

Attached  hereto  is  the  report  and  recom-  p- 
mendatlons  of  the  panel  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  other  persons  experienced  In  pub- 
lic affairs  related  to  water  resources.  It  Is  a 
highly  knowledgeable  examination  of  the 
first  year's  activity  in  the  new  program.  It 
Identifies  accomplishments  and  also  points 
to  gaps  on  which  attention  must  be  focused 
promptly.  Elspeclally  noteworthy  In  the 
panel's  report  Is  that,  while  warmly  com- 
mending the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search for  Its  first  year  progress,  the  panel 
finds  that  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Re- 
search should  give  more  attention  to  the 
breadth  and  balance  of  the  total  program 
and  Its  relevance  to  the  most  Important  local. 
State,  and  regional  water  problems  needing 
research.  Immediate  steps  are  being  taken 
to  meet  these  suggestions. 

Tho  panel  report  also  points  out  that  "the 
water  research  effort  and  the  training  of 
water  scientists  are  being  gravely  restricted 
by  the  failure  of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  to  enlist,  on  a  par  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  the  contribu- 
tions and  talents  of  other  well-qualified  In- 
stitutions. Individuals,  and  agencies."  The 
panel  correctly  states : 

"The  enormous  dimensions  and  complexity 
of  the  Nation's  oncoming  water  supply  prob- 
lems, and  the  urgency  of  solving  them  In 
time,  demand  that  we  use  the  best-trained 
scientists  and  facilities  available,  wherever 
they  are." 

I  am  fully  In  accord  with  the  panel's  em- 
phasis on  the  pressing  need  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  at 
the  earliest  possible  hour  and  thereby  to 
Implement  fully  the  program  that  President 
Johnson  has  termed  "vital." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Uoaix, 
SecTetary  of  the  Interior. 

(From  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research  ] 
List  or  Research  Projects  bt  States,  Under        •. 
ANNtJAL   Allotment   Program    (Sec.    100) 
Approved  in  Fiscal  Tear  1966 
[Proposal  number,  title,  and  principal 
investigator] 

ALABAMA 

A-OOl-ALA:  Evaluation  of  earthy  mate- 
rials for  use  In  decontamination  of  water. 
Dixon. 

A-002-ALA:  Biological  and  chemical  oxi- 
dation of  selected  organic  pesticides,  Leigh. 

A-003-ALA:  A  reconsideration  of  flow  of 
liquids  In  open  channels.  Shlb. 

A-004-ALA:  Water  resources  Hematology. 
Cairns. 

A-005-ALA:  Correlation  between  soil  sur- 
face characteristics  and  ralnfall-runoff-ante- 
cedent  moisture  relationships  on  agricultural 
watersheds  on  Coastal  Plain  soils,  Hendrlck. 

A-OOe-ALA:  Studies  on  the  Interactions 
of  bacteria  and  aquatic  nematodes.  Wilt. 

A-002-ALAS:  Dissolved  orgpnlcs  In  In- 
terior Alaska  ground  water.  Blrkholz. 

A-004-ALAS:  Inherent  and  maximum 
microbiological  activity  In  Smith  Lake, 
Burton. 

A-006-ALAS :  Analysis  of  Salmon  capabili- 
ties In  steep  fish  ladders,  Behlke. 

A-006-ALAS:  Evaluation  of  water  re- 
source research  needs  In  Alaska,  Behlke. 
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A-007-ALAS:  Kinetics  of  ntamin-Ilmlted 
microbiological  activity,  Button. 

A-008-ALAS:  Interstitial  waters  of  glaclal- 
marlne  sediment.  HosUna. 

A-009-AI*Ad:  Study  of  metboda  of  elimi- 
nation of  Ice  Jamming  on  nortbern  ctreama, 
Cook. 

A-010-ALAS:  Effects  of  water  quality  and 
quantity  on  tbe  fauna  of  nonglaclal  Alaakan 
rivers.  Morrow. 

A-OU-ALAS:  The  distribution  and  succes- 
sion of  aquatic  vascular  plant  communities 
In  relation  to  physical -chemical  character- 
istics of  various  lakes  and  ponds  of  the 
Tanana  Valley,  Alaska,  Harmes. 

A-013-ALAS:  A  study  of  tbe  freezing  cycle 
In  an  Alaskan  stream.  Benson. 

AEIZONA 

A-001-ARIZ:  Development  of  surface  stor- 
age facilities  for  paved  catchment  runoff 
water.  Fogel. 

A-002-ARIZ:  Artificial  groimd  water  re- 
charge of  paved  catchment  runoff  water. 
Wilson. 

A-003-ARIZ:  Selection  and  testing  of  ma- 
terials for  surfacing  watershed  areas,  Pogel. 

A-004-ARIZ :  Development  of  methods  for 
making  potable  water  from  paved  catchment 
runoff  water,  Pogel. 

AXKAN8A8 

A-001-ARK:  Environmental  changes  pro- 
duced by  cold-water  outlets  from  three  Ar- 
kansas reservoirs,  Strawn. 

A-002-ARK:  Development  of  automated 
sublrrlgatlon  system,  Bryan. 

A-003-ARK:  Quantitative  analysis  of 
stream  flow  rate  extremes,  Helple. 

A-004-ARK:  Interaction  of  Inorganic  and 
organic  fertilizer  materials  with  pesticides  as 
related  to  water  quality  In  soils.  Brown. 

A-005-ARK:  Virus  movement  In  ground- 
water systems,  Drewry. 

A-006-ARK.  Water  resources  research 
needs  In  Arkansas,  Sparks. 

CALirOKNU 

A-OOa-CAL:  The  Impact  of  water  export  on 
the  area  of  origin :  A  case  study  In  the  Owens 
and  Mono  Basin,  Parsons. 

A-003-CAL:  Systems  analysis  for  ground 
water  basin  management.  Todd. 

A-004— CAL:  The  management  of  surface 
water  hydrologic  system  for  water  quality 
control.  Orlob. 

A-005-CAL.  The  acceptablUty  of  mineral 
taste  In  domestic  water,  Knutaon. 

A-013-CAL:  The  persistence  of  residues 
and  the  fate  of  herbicides  in  rice  fields  and 
rice  fleld  effluents.  Seaman. 

A-014-CAL:  The  municipality  as  a  water 
policy  determining  entlty_Crouch. 

A-015-CAL:  Problems  In  water  transport 
through  porous  media.  Perrlne. 

A-016-CAL:  Relationship  between  the 
anomalies  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  temperatures 
and  thoee  of  California  rainfall,  BJerknes. 

A-017-CAL:  Reducing  the  poUutlonal  bur- 
den of  food   plant  wastewaters,  Hart. 

COLOKAOO 

A-001-COLO:  Changes  In  the  physical  and 
biological  characterlstlca  of  ground  water 
reservoirs  and  adjacent  surface  waters.  Mor- 
rison. 

A-003-COLO.  Surface  water  managment. 
Simons. 

A-003-COLO:  Water  storage  management. 
Tevdjevlch. 

A-004-COLO:  Atmospheric  water.  Rlehi. 

A-009-COLO:  The  economics  of  admin- 
istration   of   water   resources.    Barkley. 

CON-NKTICtrr 

A-001-COKN:  Individual  waste  disposal 
systema.  Wheeler. 

A-003-CONN :  Diffusion  through  multlper- 

for\t<»  ^»?p'a.  Lee. 

A  '03  rosV:  Response  of  Oah  to  con- 
tro;>^.  :h  :    aion,  Whltworth. 

A  .:k>4  ■  orw:  Relatton  of  bedrock  frac- 
ture systema  to  underground  water  suppUea 


in  the  Stafford  Springs.  South  Coventry. 
Spring  HIU,  and  Westford  Quadrangles,  Alt- 
ken. 

A-005-CONN :  Rate  and  direction  of  ground 
water  circulation  In  close  spaced  bedrock 
and  gravel  wells  uiKler  the  Influence  of  non- 
synchronous  puqiplng  time  and  rates, 
Prankel. 

A-0(HJ-CONN:  The  role  of  regional  plan- 
ning In  the  public  management  of  water  re- 
sources: The  case  of  the  Parmlngton  River 
Basin,  Kasperson. 

A-007-CONN:  Correlation  of  trace  ele- 
ments In  ground  waters  and  aquifers  with- 
in the  Connecticut  River  Basin.  Llese. 

A-008-CONN:  Analysis  of  quasi-periodic 
weather  data,  Posey. 

A-OOft-CONN:  Reverse  filter  erosion  pro- 
tection, Posey. 

A-10-CONN:  The  determination  of  the 
engineering  thermophyslcal  properties  of 
solutions  containing  dissolved  solids,  Plsher. 

A-011-CONN:  Reduction  of  river  heat  pol- 
lution by  turbulence  stimulation,  Scottron. 

DELAWAKC 

A-OOl-DHaj.-  Increased  gas  transfer  In  bio- 
logical reactors  of  interest  to  waate  water 
reclamation,  Zandl. 

A-002-DEL:  Increasing  water  use  efficiency 
by  altering  plant  growth,  the  plant  micro- 
climate, and  the  method  of  Irrigation,  Pneld- 
house. 

A-O03-DEL:  Investigation  of  the  economic, 
governmental,  and  other  social  aspects  of 
water  resovirces  development  In  Delaware, 
Overman. 

A-004-DEL:  The  ground  water  flow  system 
In  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  De  Wlest. 

A-006-DEL:  Mafis  transfer  rates  In  struc- 
tured media  with  emphasis  on  systems  of  in- 
terest In  water  conaervatlon  and  reuse, 
Metzner. 

FLOBnta 

A-001-PLA;  A  comprehensive  study  of 
Florida   water   law,   Maloney. 

A-002-PLA:  Factors  affecting  accelerated 
eutrophlcatlon  of  Florida  lakes,  Putnam. 

A-003-FLA:   Irrigation  efficiency,  Myers. 

A-004-PLA:  Rate  of  solution  of  llmeetone 
In  the  Karst  Terrane  of  Florida,  Brooks. 

GEoaaiA 

A-OOl-OA:  Tlie  monitoring  of  Integrated 
light  levels  and  average  temperatures  In 
lakes,  Blrkebak. 

A-003-OA:  Adsorption  of  Ions  In  trace  con- 
centrations on  sou  and  silt  partlclea,  Elch- 
holz. 

A-OOS-GA:  Method  for  predicting  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  on  tbe  dynamic  oxygen 
balance  of  a  water,  Oates. 

A-004-aA:  Tracing  storm  and  base  flow  to 
variable  source  areas  on  forested  headwaters, 
Hewlett. 

A-005-GA:  Biological,  chemical,  and  phys- 
ical factors  controlling  the  concentration  of 
manganese  In  the  hypollmnlon  of  Impound- 
ments. Ingols. 

AOOd-OA :  The  artesian  system  in  Georgia; 
stratigraphy  and  hydrology  of  the  Ocala. 
Rich. 

A-007-GA:  Determination  of  the  content 
and  behavior  of  specific  trace  cations  In 
ground  and  surface  waters,  and  their  adjust- 
ment to  passage  In  or  on  subsurface  geologic 
formations  of  contrasting  chemical  and  mln- 
eraloglc  compositions.  Salottt. 

A-008-OA:  The  extraction  of  potassium 
from  fresh  and  saline  waters  by  clay  minerals. 
Weavers. 

A-009-GA:  Efficient  design  and  utilization 
of  ralnfaU  networks,  Snyder. 

A-OIO-GA:  Sxirvey  of  the  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  water  research  needs  of  the 
textile  Industry  of  Georgia,  Hyden. 

RAWAn 

A-OOl-EQ:  Pollution  effecta  on  ground 
water  recharge  In  Hawaii,  Lau. 

A-009-H1:  Feasibility  of  seismic  explora- 
tion for  ground  water.  Cox. 


A-OlO-HI:  PUot  evapotranaplraUon  Invts- 
tigatlon.  Ekem. 

A-Oll-m:  Hydrologic  conversion  of  th« 
Fwa  Beach  Testwell.  Cox. 


n>AHO 

A-003-1DA:  KffecU  of  atream  sedlmentarr 
deposits  on  the  distribution  and  metabolic 
activity  of  the  bottom  fauna  In  Coeur  d'Alene 
Leke.  Idaho,  Fergiison. 

A-008-IDA:  Study  of  aolld-Uquld  phase 
precipitation  measuring  device.  McKean. 

A-009-IDA:  Canal  seepage  and  ground 
water.  Peebles. 

A-010-IDA:  A  critical  study  of  the  Idaho 
Code  and  Laws  together  with  various  agencies 
and  their  functions  In  the  fleld  of  water 
fesources.  Walenta. 

A-011-IDA:  Detailed  ground  water  Investl- 
gatlon  of  the  Moscow  Basin.  Idaho,  Jones. 

A-012-IDA:  A  microclimatic  proQle  from 
the  Snake  River  to  the  Clearwater  Moun- 
tains, Day. 

A-013-IDA:  A  lethal  index  for  classifying 
chemicals  which  affect  water  quality  for 
aquatic  life.  MacPhee. 

A-014-rDA:  Characteristics  Of  major  forest 
and  range  expevjment  stations  in  Idaljo. 
Tlsdale. 

A-016-IDA:  Hydrology  of  frozen  ground 
floods.  Robertson. 

A-017-IDA:  Economic  value  of  water  in 
different  uses  within  agricultiire,  P0I2. 

ILLtNOB 

A-001-ILL:  Influence  of  turbulence  on 
surface  reaeratlon,  Holley. 

A-004- ILL:  Effect  of  organic  compoundj 
on  the  ion  exchange  adsorption  of  radioactive 
cations  on  clays,  Ewing. 

A-005-ILL.  Occurrence  of  nitrate  In  water 
wells,  Larson. 

A-006-ILL:  Microscopic  determination  of 
tractive  force  distribution  in  free-surface 
water  conveyances,  Wenael. 

A-010-ILL:  Basic  study  of  Jet  flow  pat- 
terns related  to  stream  and  reservoir  i>ehavlor. 
Maxwell. 

A-Oll-ILL:  Development  of  drainage 
assessment  procedures  based  on  physical 
features  in  Illinois.  Jones. 

A-013-ILL;  Quantitative  measurements  of 
preclpltetlon  of   Lake   Michigan.  Changnon. 

A-013-ILL:  Geologic  controls  on  ground 
water  discharge  In  selected  small  stream 
basins  In  Illinois,  Farvolden. 

IKDIANA 

A-001-IND:  Estimation  of  runoff  from 
small  watersheds,  Delleur. 

A-002-IND:  StaUstlcal  analysis  of  ground 
water  use  and  replenishments.  Johnson. 

A-003-IND:  Hydraulics  of  flow  in  mean- 
dering rivers  with  flood  plains.  Toebes. 

A-004-IND:  Characterization  of  the  rate 
of  water  infiltration  into  soil,  Swartzen- 
druber. 

A-005-IND :  Effect  of  pesOcide  residues  and 
other  organotoxlcants  on  the  quality  of  sur- 
face and  ground  water  resources,  Monke. 

IOWA 

A-OOl-IA:  Economic  factors  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  quality  stream  standards, 
Dougal. 

A-003-IA:  Evaluation  of  flood  damage  to 
corn  from  controlled  depth  and  frequency  of 
flooding.  Beer. 

A-003-IA:  Moisture  movement  to  vertical 
sinks  In   water — unsaturated  soil,  Klrkham. 

A-004- lA:  Recession  characteristics  of 
Iowa  streams,  Howe. 

A-005-IA :  Competitive  recreaUonal  uses  of 
selected  Iowa  lakes.  Haugen. 

A-006-IA;  Discharge  valley  form  relaUon- 
shlps  of  selected  Iowa  streams,  Salisbury. 

A-007-IA:  To  collect,  characterize,  and 
study  the  blodegradablllty  and  the  chemical 
oxidation  of  carbon-adsorbed  materials  from 
effluents  from  sewage  plants,  Sletten. 

A-OII  lA:  Movement  of  radionuclides 
through    soil  formatlona,  Oulman. 


A-013-IA:  Geology  of  the  regoloth  aquifers 
of  the  Nlshnabotna  Basin.  Hussey. 

A-013-IA:  Properties  of  tUe  drainage  water, 
Willrlch. 

A-014-IA:  Influence  of  geohydrology  on 
landscape  and  soil  formation.  Huhe. 

A-015-IA:  Laboratory  Investigation  of  flow 
in  river  bends.  Rouse, 

A-016  lA:  Reoxygenatlon  of  Iowa  streams. 
Smith. 

KANSAS 

A-001-KAN:  Evaluation  of  an  Index  for 
Tlral  pollution.  Loehr. 

A-002-KAN:  Numerical  moddlng  of  ground 
water  flow.  Welnaug. 

A-003-K.AN:  Derivation  of  contlnuoiis 
bflsln  hydropraphs  by  routing.  Smith. 

A-004-KAN:  Integrated  soil  moisture 
measurement  using  radio  waves.  Eagleman. 

A-005-KAN :  Micrometeorologlcal  investi- 
gations of  the  energy  budget  as  related  to 
waterless.  Bark. 

A-006-KAN:  Financing  water  resource 
facilities,  Dalcoff. 

A-007-KAN:  Value  of  water  for  Irrigation 
In  the  Kansas  River  Valley,  Pine. 

A-008-KAN:  Pollution  from  animal  feed- 
lots,  Larson. 

A-009-KAN:  A  study  of  energy  dissipation 
devices  to  control  erosion  resulting  from  the 
discharge  of  flow  from  conduits  Into  open 
channels,  Haynle. 

KENTUCKY 

A-OOl-KY:  Economic  analysis  of  alterna- 
tive flood  control  measures,  James. 

A-002-KY:  A  study  of  the  persistence  of 
pesticides  In  Impounded  waters,  Lauderdale. 

A-003-KY:  A  fleld  and  laboratory  study  of 
factors  controlling  pcroslty  and  permeability 
In  the  Curdsville  member  of  tbe  Lexington 
Limestone.  MacQuown. 

A-004-KY:  Mathematical  description  of 
transpiration  of  water  as  affected  by  soil, 
plant,  and  environmental  factors,  Llgon. 

A-006-KY:  The  economic  Impact  of  flood 
control  reservoirs.  James. 

A-007-KY:  An  ecological  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  strip  mining  on  the  microbiology  of 
streams.  Weaver. 

LOUISIANA 

A-OOl-LA:  Study  of  measures  to  be  taken 
to  accomplish  protection  of  the  ground  wa- 
ter supply  of  the  Baton  Rouge  area  from 
degradation  due  to  the  Intrusion  of  saline 
water  Into  area  of  offtake — ^legal  aspects, 
phase  I.Hardy. 

A-002-LA:  Fresh  water  storage  In  saline 
.squlfers.  Klmbler. 

A-003-LA:  The  effect  of  selected  herbicides 
upon  the  growth  of  planktonlc  freshwater 
algae  and  their  persistence  In  surface  wa- 
ters, Wasmer. 

MAINE 

A-OOl-ME:  Basic  water  research  on  New 
Xngland  soils,  Struchtemeyer. 

A-002-ME:  Disposal  of  agricultural  prod- 
uct wastes  through  the  soil.  Rourke. 

A-003-ME :  Effect  of  nitrification  of  organ- 
ic wastes  on  waters  In  the  natural  environ- 
ment, Keshavan. 

A-004-ME:  Removal  of  viruses  from  wa- 
ter. Sproul. 

A-005-ME:  Pattern  of  precipitation  dis- 
persion as  affected  by  different  vegetative 
covers  in  Maine.  Schomaker. 

A-006-ME:  Chemical  contaminants  found 
In  surface  and  subsurface  water  as  related 
*o  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  Rourke. 

A-007-ME:  The  effect  of  salts  applied  to 
highways  on  the  Infiltration  and  percolation 
of  water  through  the  soil  banding  the  high- 
ways. Hutchinson. 

*~<'08-ME:  Water  conservation  in  food 
J^ocesslng,  Highlands. 

MARTIANO 

A-OOi-MD:  Simulation  of  water  resources 
'•Blinee.  Green. 


A-002-MD :  Effects  of  thermal  pollution  on 
productivity  and  stability  of  estuarlne  com- 
munities, Mlshursky. 

A-004-MD;  Disposal  of  waste  from  swlne- 
feedlng  floors  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
stream  pollution.  Green. 

A-005-MD:  Treatment  of  liquid  waste 
from   food  processing  plants,  Kramer. 

A-OOe-MD:  Comparison  of  various  forages 
for  agricultural  waste  water  disposal,  Kresge. 

A-007-MD;  Improvement  of  quality  of 
water  resources  by  a  threefold  attack: 
adsorption,  sedimentation,  and  mixing, 
Wockenfuss. 

A-008-MD:  An  investigation  of  factors  af- 
fecting the  intensity  of  use  of  water  recrea- 
tion faclimee,  Volk. 

MASSACKUSETTS 

A-001-MASS:  A  survey  and  evaluation  of 
small  artificial  recreational  ponds  In  central 
Massachusetts.  McCann. 

A-002-MASS:  The  ecology  of  the  young 
fishes  of  the  Weweantlc  River  estuary,  Cole. 

A-003-MASS:  Hydrologlcal  studies  In 
Massachusetts,  Hlgglns. 

A-004-MASS :  Pilot  study  of  the  occurrence 
and  characteristics  of  shallow-aquifer  con- 
tamination  In  Massachusetts,   Motts. 

A-005-MASS:  Development  of  methods  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  water  use  in  cran- 
berry culture.  Norton. 

A-006-MASS :  Relation  of  sediment  load  to 
hydrologlcal  characteristics  of  Connecticut 
River  between  Northfleld  and  Springfield, 
Mass..  Hayes. 

A-007-MASS :  The  ecological  significance  of 
cellulolytic  bacteria  in  Quabbtn  Reservoir. 
Reynolds. 

A-008-MASS:  Adsorption  of  pesticides  on 
earth  materials.  Baker. 

A-009-MASS:  Closed  systems  for  animal 
sewage  treatment.  Clayton. 

A-010-MASS:  Pesticide  occurrence,  con- 
centration, and  degradation  in  free  water 
systems.  Gunner. 

A-011-MASS:  Effects  of  organic  deposits 
on  water  quality  in  impoundments,  Peng. 

A-012-MASS:  Thermodynamic  relation- 
ships within  the  system  "Sediment-Water- 
Alr,"  Zajlcek. 

A-013-MASS:  The  effects  of  climate  upon 
the  work  capacity  and  cardiac  and  opercular 
cycles  In  fresh  water  fish,  Roberts. 

A-014-MASS;  Conference  on  applied  geol- 
ogy in  Massachusetts,  Parguhar. 

A-015-MASS:  Subsurface  irrigation  of 
turf  areas,  nozzle  design  and  spacing, 
Whitney. 

A-Olft-MASS:  Small  watershed  storage  in- 
crease using  low  dams,  Hendrickson. 

A-017-MASS:  The  mechanics  of  fluid 
transport  la  vegetation,  Harris. 

MICHIGAN 

A-OOl-MICH:  Ground  water  recharge,  dy- 
namics of  ground  water  fiow  systems,  and 
methods  of  delineating  glacial  drift  aquifiers, 
Hlnze. 

A-003-MICH:  Water  movement  In  unsat- 
urated soils.  Kunze. 

A-004- MICH:  Diffusion  of  water  from  the 
plant  canopy  In  different  atmospheres  and 
diffusion  of  water  In  the  soil-root  zone,  Har- 
rington. 

A-005-MICH:  Application  of  systems  and 
optimization  analysis  to  water  quality  prob- 
lems in  Michigan,  Mllstein. 

A-006-MICH:  Seasonal  movement  of  per- 
colating waters  to  the  ground  water  table 
under  upland  hardwood  forests  In  southern 
Michigan,  White. 

A-007-MICH:  Biological  recovery  of  waste 
water,  Schulze. 

A-008-MICH :  Toxic  action  of  water  soluble 
pollutants  on  fresh  water  fish,  Promm. 

A-O09-MICH:  Determination  of  intenslty- 
duration-frequency-areal    coverage    of    In- 
tense summertime  storms.  Wheaton. 

A-010-MICH:  Biotlc  response  to  pollution 
reduction  in  a  river.  Lauff. 


MINNESOTA 


A-001-MINN:  The  effect  of  pothole  drain- 
age upon  ground  water  resources,  Manson. 
A-004-MINN;  Factors  Influencing  soil  freez- 
ing in  forests  and  tbe  Importance  of  their 
effect  on  surface  runoff,  Thorud. 

A-006-MINN;  Water  adsorption  and  its  in- 
teractions with  clay  and  quartz,  Blake. 

A-007-MINN :  Studies  on  the  use  of  plank- 
tonic  desmlds  as  Indicators  of  the  trophic 
status  and  water  quality  In  fresh  water  lakes, 
Brook. 

A-OOd-MINN:  Water  quality,  organic  pro- 
ductivity and  the  distribution  of  organlsma 
in  Minnesota  lakes.  Wright. 

A-009-MINN:  Ground  water  contribution 
to  streamflow  and  Its  relation  to  hydrogeo- 
loglc  basin  characteristics  and  recharge  rates 
to  aquifiers  In  Minnesota,  Ackroyd. 

A-010-MINN:  Analysis  of  factors  affect- 
ing aquifer  test  results  under  Induced 
streambed  Infiltration  conditions  with  elec- 
tric analog  computers,  Walton. 

A-OU-MINN:  Study  of  the  open  water  dis- 
tribution and  abundance  of  net-plankton  as 
an  Index  of  eutrophlcatlon  in  Lake  Superior, 
Olson. 

A-d013-MINN:  Review  of  analysis  of  pre- 
cipitation and  runoff  data  for  selected  water- 
sheds iu  Minnesota,  Bowers. 

MISSISSIPPI 

A-001-MTSS:  Precipitation  probabilities  In 
Mississippi.  McWhorter. 

A-002-MISS:  Water  resource  characteris- 
tics of  the  Town  Creek  watershed  as  an  at- 
traction for  industrial  users.  Peden. 

A-003-MISS :  Factors  affecting  the  removal 
of  Iron  and  manganese  from  ground  water, 
Robinson. 

A-004-MISS :  Decontamination  of  low-level 
radioactive  waters  with  Yazoo  and  Zllpha 
clays,  Middlebrooks. 

A-005-MISS:  Ground  water  regulation  In 
the  coastal  flatwoods  of  Mississippi.  Miller. 

A-006-MISS:  Law  of  water  resources  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi:  a  multlfactoral,  policy- 
oriented  study  of  legal  prescriptions  relating 
to  water  use  and  control,  Vinson. 

A-007-MISS :  The  effect  of  a  new  high  tem- 
perature sewage  stabilization  process  on 
enteric  pathogens  and  viruses.  Brown. 

A-008-MISS:  Local  action  and  acceptance 
of  watershed  development.  Wiklnson. 

A-009-MISS:  An  Inventory  and  study  of 
beaver-Impounded  water  In  Mississippi. 
Arner. 

MISSOTTSI 

A-OOl-MO:  Availability,  distribution,  qual- 
ity, and  quantity  of  water  resources  in  car- 
bonate karst  terrain.  Maxwell. 

A-002-MO:  Systems  approach  to  river 
basin  development,  Ray. 

A-003-MO:  Determination  of  yields  of 
water  to  be  expected  from  different  land  areas 
In  Missouri  for  the  climatic  patterns  charac- 
teristic of  the  area,  Woodruff. 

MONTANA 

A-OOl-MONT:  Water  resources  of  Mon- 
tana :  basic  hydrologic  studies  of  two  selected 
Montana  watersheds. 

A-002-MONT:  Problems  and  opportunities 
of  water  resources  utilization  In  the  Upper 
Colimibla  and  Missouri  Basins,  Huffman. 

A-003-MONT:  The  application  of  geo- 
physical Instruments  and  procedures  to 
ground  water  research.  Groff. 

A-004-MONT:  Water,  soU  and  plant  rela- 
tions. Taber. 

A-005-MONT:  Water  quaUty  In  Montana, 
Taylor. 

A-006-MONT:  Hydrogeology  of  the  Great 
Falls  area,  Montana,  Goers. 

A-007-MONT:  Procedures  for  developing 
public  Interest  and  for  the  training  of 
ground  water  scientists  and  technicians, 
Groff. 
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A-OOl-NEB:  Energy  aourcea  for  evapo- 
transplratlon  In  the  plains  regions,  Rosen- 
berg. 

A-OOS-KEB:  Engineering  phases  of  land 
shaping  for  aoU  and  water  conservation, 
Wlttmua. 

A-004-NEB:  Input-output  analysis  of 
water   use   for   Nebraska  Industries,  Bpp. 

A-006-NEB:  Internal  water  status  of 
plants,  Klnbacher. 

A-006-NEB:  Mechanics  of  bank  seepage 
In  natural  streams  during  flood  flows,  Sarp- 
kaya. 

A-007-NEB:  Brackish  water  purlttcatlon 
by  biological  fuel  cell  powered  electrodlaly- 
sls,  Scheller. 

A-O08-NEB:  A  legal-economic  analysis  of 
administrative  and  mcu'ket  procedures  used 
In  the  transfer  of  water  rights.  Teutter. 

NXVAO* 

A-004-NEV:  Demand  for  water-based  rec- 
reational activities  In  Nevada.  Wyckoff. 

A-006-NEV:  Transpiration  of  plants  under 
natural  conditions.  Went. 

A-007-NEV:  Hydrologlc  aspects  of  pre- 
Lahontan  sediments  in  Nevada,  Mlfllln. 

A-008-NEV:  An  engineering-economic 
model  for  waste  water  reclamation  and  re- 
use. Orcutt. 

A-009-NEV:  Ground  water  flow  system 
analysis  In  mountainous  terrain  In  Nevada. 
Mifflin. 

A-010-NEV:  Nevada  resources  data  center, 
Uaxey. 

A-011-NBV:  Humboldt  River  surface  water 
analysis,  Mazey. 

A-012-NEV:  Evaptotransplratlon  map  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  Maxey. 

NrW   HAMPSHOtX 

A-OOl-NH:  Relationship  of  yield  of  ground 
water  from  drilled  wells  and  types  of  bed- 
rock In  New  Hampshire,  Stewart. 

A-003-NH:  Chemical  character  of  ground 
and  surface  waters  In  relation  to  soU 
weathering  process.  Hall. 

A-003-NH:  Atomic  fluorescence  spectros- 
copy—a  potential  tool  for  trace  analysis, 
Ellis. 

A-004-NH :  Impact  of  copper  sulfate  treat- 
ment on  some  of  the  llmnologlcal  characteris- 
tics of  Wlnninquam  Lake,  Belknap  County. 
N.H  ,  Sawyer. 

A-005-NH:  Nitrogen  content  of  drainage 
water.  Utter  and  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  alder 
and  white  pine  sites,  Peterson. 

A-006  NH:  The  sutrvlval  of  enteric  bacteria 
and  viruses  In  stabilization  ponds,  Slanetz. 

A-007-NH:  Numbers  and  types  of  micro- 
organisms In  stablUzattoa  pond  effluents, 
Slaneta. 

Krw  jnsxT 

A-OOl-NJ:  Water  Uw  of  New  Jersey,  Mor- 
rcale. 

A-003-NJ:  Drought  frequency.  Intensity 
and  duration:  Its  correlation  to  streamflow 
and  Its  Impact  upon  synthetic  hydrology. 
Snow. 

A-003-NJ ;  An  Investigation  of  analog  com- 
puter simulation  of  stream,  pollution  dis- 
persion models  with  chemical  reactions, 
Davidson. 

A-004-NJ:  Water  conservation  through  fil- 
tration of  gelatinous  sludges  In  Industrial 
waste  treatment.  Dlttman. 

A-O05-NJ:  Turbulent  dispersion  In  water- 
flow  systems,  Peskln. 

A-00«-NJ:  Petrology  of  aquifers  of  New 
Jersey  Coastal  Plain,  Martens. 

A-007-NJ:  Water  well  yields  In  the  New 
Jersey  Highlands  In  relation  to  geologic  en- 
vironment. Smith. 

A-008-NJ:  Vegetation  Influences  on  water 
yield  on  the  Lebanon  Forest  experimental 
watersheds.  Buell. 

A-009-NJ .  The  Impact  of  suburban  devel- 
opment on  the  water  resources  of  New  Jer- 
'.f-y.  Nathan. 


A-OIO-MJ:  Industrial  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal requirements  In  New  Jersey,  Orans- 
trom. 

A-Oll-NJ:  Hydrologlc  analysis  of  the  Mill- 
stone River  Basin,  New  Jersey,  DeWiest. 

A-013-NJ:  Evaluation  of  phenol  water 
quality.  Paust. 

A-013-NJ:  Preliminary  Investigation  of  the 
perception  of  flood  hazard  In  the  Delaware 
Valley,  Beyer. 

ttXW    MEXICO 

A-001-NMEX:  Synthetic  hydrology,  Vlea- 
man. 

A-002-NBCBX:  Oas  chromatographic  eval- 
uation of  bacterial  stream  pollution,  Oarner. 

A-003-NMEX:  The  effect  of  water  quality 
and  environmental  factors  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  freshwater  vertebrates  In  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  Whltford. 

A-004-NMEX:  The  effects  of  aoU  prop- 
erties on  the  retention,  percolation,  and  run- 
off of  precipitation,  Anderson. 

A-006-NMEX:  Plant  composition  and  soil 
properties  as  affected  by  Irrigation  water 
quality.  Dregne. 

A-006-N  MBX:  The  effect  of  irrigation 
method,  and  moisture  and  fertility  levels 
upon  maximizing  water  use  efficiency  and 
quality  cotton  fiber  production,  Williams. 

A-007-N  M£X:  Inventory  of  Irrigation 
areas  and  determination  of  consumptive  uses 
by  areas.  Henderson. 

A-008-N  MEX:  Geohydrology  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  and  adjacent  Intermon- 
tane  areas  of  New  Mexico,  King. 

A-009-N  MEX:  Economics  of  alternative 
pricing  systems  to  allocate  scarce  water  sup- 
plies. Long. 

A-OIO-N  MEX:  A  comparison  of  the 
aquatic  beetles  In  the  five  major  watersheds 
of  New  Mexico  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
family  Djrtlscidae,  Zlnvmerman. 

NKW  YOKK 

A-OOl-NT;   Water  supply  demand.  Allee. 

A-003-NY:  Determining  optimal  policies 
for  operating  water  resources  systems,  Lynn. 

A-003-NY:  Water  and  related  land  re- 
sources law  and  political  Institutions  I. 
Farnham. 

A-007-NT:  Eutrophlcatlon  of  water  re- 
sources In  New  York  State,  Barlow. 

A-O08-NY:  The  hydrauUcs  of  channels, 
connecting  two  reservoirs,  Graf. 

A-009-NY:  Hydrologlc  systems  analysis  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  Brutsaert. 

NOBTH    CASOUNA 

A-OOl-NC:  Runoff  from  rainfall  and  top- 
ographical data  and  the  routing  of  flow  in 
streams.  Amein. 

A-003-NC:  Primary  productivity  studies  In 
North  Carolina  salt  marshes.  Cooper. 

A-0<H-NC:  A  compairlson  of  State  water 
pollution  control  laws  and  programs.  Heath. 

A-006-NC:  Solubility  equilibria  Involving 
metal  oxides  and  corresponding  aqueous 
metal  perchlorates.  Hentz. 

A-007-NC:  Diffusion  and  dispersion  in 
porous  media.  Kashef. 

A-008-NC:  The  movement  and  storage  of 
water  in  North  Carolina  soils,  Lutz. 

A-OOS-NC :  Ground  water  yields  In  Raleigh 
Quadrangle,  North  Carolina,  Parker. 

A-OIO-NC:  The  effect  of  different  low-flow 
hydrologlc  regimes  on  water  quality  manage- 
ment, Sherwanl. 

A-Oll-NC:  Criteria  for  evaluating  the 
quality  of  water  based  recreation  facilities, 
Stott. 

NORTH    D.\KOTA 

A-OOl-N  DAK:  Closed  circuit  water  systems 
for  livestock  production,  Pratt. 

A-OOa-N  DAK:  Treatment  of  lye  peel  po- 
tato wastes  by  coagulation.  Possum. 

A-003-N  DAK:  Microbiology  of  sewage- 
Utgoons,  role  of  purple-sulfur  bacteria  In 
stabilization  of  IndustrlsU  wastes,  Vennes. 

A-004-N  DAK:  Water  quality  In  relation 
to  productivity  of  Lake  Ashtabula  Reservoir 
In  southeastern  North  Dakota,  Whitman. 


A-006-N  DAK :  Effect  of  water  quality  and 
management  on  chemical  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  selected  soils  imder  Irrigation 
Schroer. 

A-OOe-N  DAK:  The  blogeochemlstry  of 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  Tubb. 

A-007-N  DAK:  Mussels  and  pollution  in 
the  Red  River  drainage,  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  Cvancara. 

A-008-N  DAK :  The  determination  of  suit- 
able  average  values  of  meteorological  data 
for  use  in  estimation  of  evapotransplrstlon 
from  free  water  surfaces  and  soil  surfaces, 
Schwendeman. 

omo 

A-OOl-OmO:  Development  of  a  natural 
laboratory  for  study  of  acid  mine  drainage 
Smith. 

A-OOa-OHIO:  A  study  of  the  mlcrobui 
flora  of  acid  waters,  Dugan. 

A-003-OHIO:  A  biological  survey  of  add 
mine  waters,  Dambach. 

A-004-OHIO :  A  study  of  groundwater  con- 
tamination due  to  saline  waste  water  dis- 
posal in  Morrow  County  oil  held,  Lehr. 

A-OOft-OHIO:  Alternative  economic  re- 
sponses to  the  acid  mine  drainage  problem 
In  southeastern  Ohio,  Tybout. 

OKLAHOMA 

A-001-OKLA:  Ecological  factors  affecting 
turbldit:-  and  productivity  in  prairie  pondi 
In  the  Southern  Great  Plains.  Dorrls. 

A-002-OKLA:  Chemical  and  thermal  char- 
acteristics Of  Keystone  Reservoir.  Dorrts. 

A-003-OKLA:  Development  of  design  cri- 
teria for  individual  domestlo  water  lupptlst 
from  surface  Impoundments.  Daniel. 

A-004-OKLA:  Reduction  of  water  applica- 
tion losses  through  improved  distribution 
channel,  Garton. 

A-005-OKLA:  Water  yield  as  Influenced  by 
watershed  ch^acterlstlcs  and  small  upstream 
reservoirs.  Oafton. 

A-006-OKLA:  The  mechanism  of  direct 
surface  runoff  from  rainfall.  Garton. 

A-007-OKLA:  Enx.^  .aes  and  catalysts  for 
purification  of  Industrial  waste  witer. 
Pulton. 

A-008-OKLA:  Oxygen  diffusion  In  seml- 
qulescent  waters.  Gaudy. 

A-009-OKLA:  Thermodynamic  properties 
of  brine,  Rowe. 

oaxooir 

A-001-OREG:  Hydrology  of  water  yield 
prediction,  Krygler. 

A-002-OREG :  Appraisal  of  water  manage- 
ment institutions.  Clark. 

PKNNSTI.VAM* 

A-OOl-PA:  Sewage  oxidation  rates  In  neu- 
tralized acid  mine  water  stream.  Kountz. 

A-003-PA:  Crushed  limestone  barriers  for 
neutralization  of  acid  stream.  Kountz. 

A-003-PA:  The  effects  of  nutrienU  addi- 
tions and  stream  dynamics  on  stream  eu- 
trophlcatlon. McDonnell. 

A-004-PA :  Removal  of  both  metal  and  de- 
tergent contaminants  In  streams  by  foam 
fractionation.  McLean. 

A-005-PA:  The  carbonate  hydrogeologlc 
environment,  its  relationship  to  land  use, 
water  resoiu-ces  development  and  manage- 
ment., Parlzek. 

A-006-PA:  CharacterisUcs  of  streamflow 
of  small  watersheds  in  Pennsylvania  and  in- 
fluencing factors.  Sopper. 

A-007-PA:  An  economic  analysis  of  water 
utilization  In  Pennsylvania.  Blood. 

A_008-PA:  An  evaluation  of  the  slgnlfl- 
cances  of  escherlchla  in  sewage  effluence  and 
water  supplies,  Glantz. 

A-009-PA:  A  water-supply  demand  analy- 
sU  in  Clinton  County,  Pa.— study  in  economic 
hydrology,  Raphael. 

pumTO  aico 

A-OOl-PR:  Determination  of  safe  leveU  of 
polluUon  In  Puerto  Rlco,  Santlago-Vazques. 


A-002-PR:  Quantitative  analysis  of  water 
me  patterns  in  Puerto  Rico,  Santiago-Vaz- 
quez. 

A-004-PR:  Development  of  ground  water 
control  methods  for  the  heavy  soils  in  Lajas 
Valley,  R  Vazquez. 

A-005-PR:  Water  requirements  by  sugar- 
cane under  irrigation,  R.  Vazquea. 

RHODB  ISLAND 

A-OOl-RI:  Water  loss  through  interception 
by  mixed  oak  forests  in  Rhode  Island,  Brown. 

A-003-RI:  Structural  chemistry  of  yellow 
organic  matter  In  fresh  water,  Pelbeck. 

A-003-RI:  Movement  of  manganese  Into 
ground  water  supplies,  DeLulse. 

A-004-RI:  Analysis  of  the  eflJuent  from  a 
nuclear  fuel  recovery  plant,  Blecharczyk. 

A-006-RI:  Static  and  dynamic  behavior 
of  soils.  Naccl. 

A-007-RI:  The  effect  of  obstructions  on 
the  reacrution  of  flowing  streams.  Hagist. 

A-008-RI:  Potential  ground-water  hydro- 
logic  characteristics  of  glacial  deposits  as 
determined  by  electric  resistivity  criteria, 
flaher. 

A-009-RI:  The  water  economy  of  turl- 
grass.  Stuckey. 

A-OIO-RI:  Variations  In  water  consump- 
tion based  on  economic  and  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  household.  Spatildlng. 

A-Oll-RI:  Analysis  of  natural  radioele- 
ments  In  raw  water.  Rose. 

A-013-RI:  Scale  reduction  In  desalina- 
tion by  calcium  sulfate  solublUty  Inversion, 
Tbompeon. 

A-013-RI;  An  investigation  of  the  Inter- 
relationship of  organic  matter  and  trace  ele- 
ments in  fresh  water.  Corless. 

A-014-RI:  Development  of  methods  for 
eoDtrolllng  the  copper  content  in  water. 
Hairs. 

A-0I5-RI:  Oxygen  transfer  In  aeration 
process.  Poon. 

BOI7TH   CAROLINA 

A-OOl-SC:  Effect  of  pesticides  on  the 
ecology  of  fresh  water  organisms.  Reed. 

A-OOa-SC:  Study  of  relationships  between 
pollution  and  Industrial  development  in 
South  Carolina,  Stepp. 

A-003-SC:  Hydrology  of  the  root  zone, 
Umbert. 

A-004-SC:  Bedrock  Influence  on  sediment 
load  of  selected  Hartwell  Reservoir  tribu- 
taries. Brown. 

A-005-SC:  Temperature  study  of  ground 
water— surface  water  relationship.  Law. 

A-006-SC:  Relation  of  soil  properties  to 
evaporation  of  water  from  soils,  Peele. 

A-007-SC:  Water  quality  and  waste  asslml- 
Istlon  capacity  studies  of  an  Impoundment 
of  recent  origin,  Wallace. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

A-001-SDAK:  Economic  potentials  for 
water  resources  development  on  South 
Dakou.  Helfinstlne. 

A-002-SDAK:  Water  quality  and  primary 
production  of  South  Dakota  lakes,  Schoen- 
tbal. 

A-003-SDAK:  Investigation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  waste  disposal  practices  on  ground 
water  qualities.  Anderson. 

A-004-SDAK:  Determination  of  porosity 
»nd  permeability  of  selected  sandstone  aqui- 
'ers,  Grles. 

A-O0&-SDAK:  Correlating  soil  moisture 
conditions  and  microclimate  with  evapora- 
tion losses  and  water  requirement  of  plants, 
Horton. 

A-OOft-SDAK:  Influence  of  low  rates  of 
water  application  by  sprinklers  on  the  micro- 
climate. Wlersma. 

A-007-SDAK:  Apparent  viscosity  of  fine 
fflsterlal  concentration  as  It  affects  sediment 
*»h»port  and  velocities  in  open  channel  flow, 
Alger. 

A-<)09-SDAK:  Establishment  of  water 
quality  laboratory  and   systems  for   storage 


and  retrieval  of  Information  for  the  South 
Dakota  State  University,  Wiersma. 

TENNESSKB 

A-001-TENN:  Fundamentals  of  turbulent 
mixing.  Peebles. 

A-002-TENN :  Factors  affecting  water  yields 
from  small  watersheds  In  Tennessee.  Shelton. 

A-003-TENN:  SmaU  reservoir  sealing. 
Sewell. 

A-004-TBNN:  An  investigation  of  surfac- 
tant removal.  Whatley. 

A-005-TENN:  A  study  of  the  survival  of 
bacterial  indicators  of  pollution  in  natural 
waters.  Womack. 

A-006-TBNN :  An  investigation  of  the  effect 
of  controlled  releases  on  the  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  bacteriological  characteristics  of 
Port  Loudon  Reservoir,  Larson. 

A-007-TENN:  Seminars  and  conferences, 
Larson. 

TKXAS 

A-001-TEX:  Future  agricultural  water  re- 
quirements, Smerdon. 

A-002-TEX:  Morphology  of  precipitation 
and  runoff,  Clark. 

A-003-TEX :  Influence  of  fatty  alcohols  and 
acids  on  the  clarity  and  biota  of  impounded 
reservoirs,  Davis. 

A-004-TEX:  Development  of  optimization- 
system  analysis  techniques  for  Texas  water 
resources. 

A-005-TEX:  Status  evaluation  of  surface 
waters  In  Texas,  Clark. 

XJTAH 

A-001-UTAH:  Cultural,  social  organiza- 
tional, and  social  psychological  factors  asso- 
ciated with  projjosed  changes  In  water  usage 
patterns,  Bylund. 

A-002-UTAH:  Instrumentation  and  devel- 
opment of  techniques  to  measure  and  eval- 
uate meteorological  properties  Important  to 
hydrology,  Ashcroft. 

A-003-UTAH:  A  study  of  the  biological, 
chemical,  and  physical  nature  of  water  qual- 
ity factors  under  Utah  conditions,  Neuhold. 

A-004-UTAH :  Evaluation  and  development 
of  advanced  spectral  photographic  methods 
for  determining  relative  water  use  by  vege- 
tative cover  on  natural  watersheds,  Haws. 

A-OOfr-UTAH:  Identification  and  planning 
of  water  research  needs,  Peterson. 

VERMONT 

A-OOl-VT:  Limnology  of  Lake  Champlaln, 
Potash. 

A-002-VT:  Role  of  basin  phuslography  on 
the  runoff  from  small  watersheds,  Ragan. 

A-003-VT:  Bottom  sedimenU  of  Lake 
Champlaln,  Hunt. 

A-004-VT:  Physiology  and  ecology  of  nem- 
atode fauna  of  Lake  Champlaln,  Fisher. 

VIRGINIA 

A-OOl-VA:  Concentration  of  phosphate 
sludges.  Parsons. 

A  002-VA:  Fundamental  study  of  multi- 
component  mass  transport  In  aqueous  and 
membrane  systems.  Wills. 

A-004-VA:  Evaluation  of  geohydrologlc 
factors  In  estimation  of  runoff  coefficients  In 
watershed  embracing  multiple  geologic  ter- 
ranes.  Cooper. 

A-005-VA:  Evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
trace  elements  on  the  activity  of  microorga- 
nisms with  special  emphasis  on  the  lactic 
streptoccoccl.  Benolt. 

A-006-VA:  Flood  damage  abatement  study 
for  Virginia,  Walker. 

A-007-VA:  Queuelng  model  for  pollution 
transport  in  streams,  McJunkln. 

A-008-VA:  Study  of  water  resources  laws 
for  Virginia,  Walker. 

A-00&-VA:  Relation  of  selected  engineer- 
ing land  treatments  to  soil  water  storage 
and  rainfall  use  efficiency  by  crops,  LlUard. 

A-OIO-VA:  Water  quality  in  relation  to 
aquatic  plants  and  their  control,  Evrard. 


WASKINOTON 

A-001-WASH:  A  study  of  InflltraUon  be- 
neath a  forest  floor,  Campbell. 

A-003-WASH:  SlmulaUon  of  a  water  re- 
source system,  Sevan. 

A-004-WASH:  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  fluid  mechanics  of  downstream  migrant 
fish  passage  structures,  Rlchey. 

A-005-WASH:  Some  effects  of  water  im- 
poundments on  waterfowl  populations  and 
reproduction  on  the  Snake  River,  Wash., 
Buss. 

A-006-WASH:  Drainage  theory  for  remov- 
ing excess  water  from  irrigated  lands,  Jensen. 

A-007-WASH:  Methods  of  investigating 
ground-water  recharge  near  the  margins  of 
plateau  basalts,  Crosby. 

A-008-WASH:  Evaluation  of  factors  affect- 
ing stream  self-purification,  Proctor. 

A-009-WASH:  Determination  of  flows  for 
ungaged  streams.  Bender. 

A-010-WASH;  Distribution  of  planktonic 
fish  eggs,  Saunders. 

A-Oll-WASH:  Distribution  and  ecology  ol 
nematodes  in  irrigation  water,  Faulkner. 

A-012-WASH:  Effect  of  dam  construction 
on  downstream  water  temperature,  Nece. 

A-013-WASH:  The  role  of  industrial  proc- 
ess changes  In  affecting  water  requirements, 
lulo. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

A-001-WVA:  Ecological  and  physiological 
relationships  of  Monongahela  River  fish 
populations  to  acid  mine  p>ollutlon,  Benson. 

A-002-WVA:  Acid  ffltne  drainage  micro- 
biological studies,  Wilson. 

A-003-WVA:  Runoff  studies  on  small 
wp.tersheds.  Burchlnal.  ■ 

A-004-WVA:  The  hydrologlc  design  of 
small  drainage  structures  In  West  Virginia, 
Burchlnal. 

A-005-WVA:  An  Investigation  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  abundance  of  vascular  aquatic 
plants  In  the  Monongahela  River  Basin  above 
Point  Marlon,  Pa.,  with  special  reference  of 
the  Influence  of  water  quality  on  these 
plants,  Clarkson. 

A-006-WVA:  Influence  of  topographic  fea- 
tures on  rainfall  In  West  Virginia,  Dlckerson. 

A-007-WVA:  Algal  relationships  to  the  re- 
covery of  acid  mine  streams,  Bennett. 

A-008-WVA:  Oeochemlcal  behavior  of  Iron 
and  manganese  In  a  reservoir  (Lake  Lynn, 
W.  Va.)  fed  by  streams  containing  acid  mine 
drainage,  Corbett. 

A-009-WVA:  Oeochemlcal  and  sedimento- 
loglcal  analysis  of  the  Tygart  River  Reservoir, 
Collin. 

WISCONSIN 

A-001-WIS:  Use  of  lake  sediment  cores  to 
estimate  the  rate  of  eutrophlcatlon  of  lakes, 
Lee. 

A-002-WIS:  Biological  aspects  of  eutroph- 
lcatlon on  Lake  Mendota,  Crystall,  and 
Trout  Lake,  WU.,  Hasler. 

A-003-WIS:  Methods  for  harvesting  or  con- 
trol,  aquatic   plants.   Grant. 

A-O04-WIS;  Circulation  and  mixing  proc- 
esses in  lakes.  Hoopse. 

A-005-WIS :  Unsteady  flow  of  ground  water 
and  dispersion  In  ground  water  movement, 
Monkmeyer. 

A-006-WIS:  An  investigation  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  filtering  properties  of 
particulates  in  water  and  the  filter  medium 
as  applied  In  water  reuse  system,  Polkowskl. 

A-007-WI8:  A  model  to  estimate  the  eco- 
nomic effects,  water-based  recreation  proj- 
ects, on  local  political  subdivisions.  Lord. 

A-008-WIS:  Legal-economic  analysis  of 
irrigation  in  Wisconsin,  Rose. 

A-009-WIS:  Water  quality  management  on 
the  Wisconsin  River,  a  model  study  of  the 
technical,  economic,  legal,  financial,  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects,  Beuscher. 

WTOMDrO 

A-001-WTO:  Water  resource  operations 
study.  Bellamy. 
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EDWIN  CHRISTTANSON  ELECTED 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL 
FARMERS  UNION 

Mr  MCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
delegates  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  held  last 
week  In  Denver,  elected  Mr.  Edwin 
Christiansen  as  the  new  vice  president 
of  the  organization. 

I  have  Icnown  Ed  Christiansen  for 
nxany  years.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union  since 
1950  and  he  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
farm  leaders  of  the  State.  I  know  of  his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  farm  families 
and  of  his  many  efforts  to  develop  prac- 
tical programs,  both  within  his  own  or- 
ganization and  also  at  the  national  level, 
to  improve  econoiulc  and  social  condi- 
tions for  farm  families  and  rural  com- 
m'onities. 

The  election  of  Ed  Christiansen  Is  a 
tribute  to  his  record,  and  it  Is  an  honor 
for  him  and  for  the  farm  families  he  has 
worked  with  In  Minnesota  for  many 
years.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  bring  to 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  as  its  new 
vice  president,  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  for  Improving  farm  and  rural 
conditions  as  he  has  demonstrated  over 
the  years  in  Minnesota. 


WILL  CLAYTON 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
when  Will  Clayton  died  last  February  8. 
the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  greatest  men. 
Will  Clayton  had  that  rare  combination 
fji'  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  all  his  endeavors  and  to  retain 
the  respect  and  high  regard  of  all  who 
ever  knew  him. 

He  succeeded  In  his  role  as  fatljer  of 
a  fine  family.  He  succeeded  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  enormously  profitable 
business  establishment.  He  succeeded  as 
a  statesman  and  a  servant  of  his  country 
In  many  difficult  and  challenging  as- 
signments. No  man  could  have  been 
more  faithful  and  diligent  in  the  use  of 
his  talents  and  in  the  devotion  of  his 
efforts  to  the  building  of  a  better  world. 

Will  Clayton  was  still  at  work  at  the 
time  of  his  sudden  and  fatal  Illness. 
During  the  week  prior  to  his  death,  he 
participated  in  conferences  of  the  At- 
lantic Council  and  the  U.S.  Citizens 
Commission  on  NATO.  Both  of  these 
organizations  seek  the  further  develop- 
ment of  ideas  and  programs  conceived 
by  Will  Clayton  during  his  service  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  and  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  over  20  years  ago. 

I  considered  Will  Clayton  a  friend 
since  the  day  I  met  htm  In  the  forties.  I 
knew  him  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a 
Federal  official.  I  knew  him  as  a  selfless 
servant  of  his  country,  always  eager  to 
share  his  time,  his  talent,  and  his  per- 
sonal fortune  In  the  interest  of  his  fel- 
lowmen  and  in  the  Interest  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  prosperity.  The  Nation 
will  not  soon  replace  Will  Clayton. 

Will  Clayton  had  an  unusual  talent  in 
dealing  with  people.  He  was  soft  spok- 
en, pleasant,  and  unobtrusively  persua- 
sive. I  have  a  personal  reason  to  be  in 
his  debt.    But  for  his  assistance  In  per- 


suading a  reluctant  and  obtuse  Member 
of  the  other  body,  the  Student  Exchange 
Act  of  1946  probably  woiild  not  have  been 
enacted.  His  talent  for  reconciling  dif- 
ferent views,  of  achieving  agreement 
among  men  of  diverse  opinions  was  un- 
surpassed. In  a  word,  he  understood 
human  beings  and  knew  how  to  lead 
them  to  cooperation  rather  than  con- 
flict. 

Will  Clayton's  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  great-grandchildren  have  a 
proud  heritage.  I  extend  to  them  my 
profound  sympathy  In  this  time  of  grief. 
All  the  Nation  grieves  with  them.  All 
the  Nation  is  grateful  for  the  life  and 
work  of  Will  Clayton.  May  we  all  be 
worthy  heirs  of  the  contributions  of  this 
great  man. 


March  21,  X966 


VIETNAM— LETTER  BY  PROP. 
BERNARD  FALL 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  March  11  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  there  appeared  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor by  Bernard  Fall.  Professor  Pall,  a 
French  citizen  now  a  resident  in  Wash- 
ington, is  a  renowned  expert  on  Vietnam. 
He  has  written  extensively  on  the  sub- 
ject and  has  appeared  recently  on  many 
television  programs.  Pew  men.  If  indeed 
there  are  any  at  all,  know  more  than  he 
does  about  the  past  and  present  of  this 
embattled  land. 

Diu-lng  the  recent  hearings  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  appeared 
as  a  witness.  He  testified  on  February 
17.  In  his  prepared  statement  read  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hearing  he  said: 

The  Vletmlnh  won  more  In  Paris  than  In 
Dlenblenphu  and  believe  that  the  Vletcong 
may  je  as  fortunate  In  Washington. 

Now  this  remark  of  General  Taylor 
was  Important  because  it  implied  that 
the  French  lost  the  war  In  Indochina 
because  of  political  dissension  at  home 
and  that,  consequently,  dissension  in 
Washington  was  dangerous  because  It 
could  have  the  same  effect. 

Professor  Pall's  letter  disputes  General 
Taylor's  statement.  Professor  Pall 
states  categorically: 

The  hard  and  brutal  fact  Is  the  French 
lo8t  the  Indochina  war  in  the  field. 

He  then  describes  the  military  situa- 
tion In  which  the  French  found  them- 
selves despite  the  fact,  and  it  is  an  im- 
portant fact  in  the  context  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter  that — 

Tear  after  year,  the  Conununlsts  and  a 
few  of  their  associates  excepted,  the  French 
Parliament  voted  the  credits  for  the  war 
and  voted  for  the  reinforcements  which 
could  be  squeesed  out  of  a  weakened  postwar 
France. 

There  are  two  other  sentences  in  Pro- 
fessor Palls  letter  which  I  would  like 
to  quote.    The  first  Is  the  following: 

I  have  read  every  French  parliamentary 
debate  on  Indochina  since  1943  and  they 
make  Instructive  reading  as  bewildered  but 
honest  men  were  faced,  on  one  hand,  with 
glowing  reports  that  the  war  was  being  won 
and.  on  the  other,  with  new  requests  for 
more  funds  and  troops. 

I  have  only  one  comment,  perhaps 
an  obvious  comment,  to  offer  on  this  sen- 


tence. We  are  also  bewildered  but  hon- 
est men.  We  are  faced  with  reports  that 
the  war  Is  being  won  and  with  simulta- 
neous requests  for  more  funds  and  troops 
Let  \xa  hope,  and  pray,  that  this  is  where 
the  analogy  ends. 

The  second  sentence  In  the  letter  that 
I  woiUd  like  to  quote  reads  as  follows; 

It  U  rather  curious,  finally,  to  see  observ- 
ers who.  for  two  decades,  have  berated  the 
French  Army  for  all  sorU  of  true  or  Imag- 
ined fallings,  now  resort  to  the  Oeroian  sub- 
ln-the-b«ck  myth  to  club  their  own  op- 
position here. 

I  think  that  this  sentence  can  stand 
without  comment  as  the  last  word  on 
General  Taylor's  remark. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Palls  letter  to  tlie 
editor  In  the  March  11  Issue  of  the  Times 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Recom 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed, 
as  follows: 

F«WfCH     IN     ImiOCHINA 

To  the  EorroB. 

C.  L.  Sulzberger's  editorial  page  column  of 
February  25  somewhat  lacks  the  serenity  and 
even  urbanity  which  I  have  come  to  asso- 
ciate with  him.  But  the  point  which  con- 
cerns us  here  Is  whether  such  a  war  m  th«t 
in  Vietnam  can  be  lost  by  debate,  and 
whether — as  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  said,  and 
Mr.  Sulzberger  says  Is  true — the  French  lost 
the  Indochina  war  In  Paris,  or  In  the  field. 

The  hard  and  brutal  fact  Is  the  French 
lost  the  Indochina  war  In  the  field.  One  year 
before  the  battle  of  Dlenblenphu  the  ratio 
between  French  and  Communist  forces  had 
finally  dropped  to  1.2  to  1  In  a  sltuatloL 
where  (as  Is  visible  today)  a  5-to-l  ratio 
even  with  all  the  firepower  In  the  world 
gives  rise  to  little  optimism,  and  10  or  even 
20  to  I  Is  considered  a  useful  superiority 
level. 

By  that  time  also  (spring  1953)  the  Vlet- 
mlnh had  conquered  all  of  Tonklng  (North 
Vietnam)  shy  of  the  Red  River  Deiu.  a  for- 
tified "enclave"  in  which  the  French  con- 
trolled 1,800  vllagea  out  of  5,000.  All  of 
northern  Laos  had  fallen  to  Glap  In  one  swift 
offensive. 

VnCTMINH     HOLDINGS 

In  South  Vietnam  an  unbroken  expanse 
of  Vletmlnh  territory  existed  from  a  few 
miles  south  of  Danang  to  almost  the  gates 
of  Saigon  save  for  yet  another  French  "en- 
clave" In  the  mountain  plateau  area.  Beyond 
the  Mekong  Delta.  Camau  Peninsula,  and  the 
whole  Care"  mom  Mountain  chain  of  Cam- 
bodia were  in  Vletmlnh  hands. 

The  French  Army  had  failed  In  every  one 
of  Its  offensives  In  which  It  attempted  to 
"find,  fix,  and  destroy"  the  enemy — although 
It,  too,  could  point  to  reassuring  casualty 
statistics.  A  26,000-man  stab  into  the 
northern  hinterland  netted  a  few  hundred 
dead  In  late  19S2;  an  airborne  attack  on  the 
Chinese  border  in  1963  found  a  few  tons  of 
weapons  but  no  troops:  a  20,000-man  opera- 
tion near  Hu6  brought  in  76  weapons. 

By  1954  the  French  Army  had  lost  1.500 
officers  (Including  over  1,100  platoon  com- 
tnanders)  and  was  exhausted — even  without 
the  Dlenblenphu  disaster.  No  French  poli- 
tician did  that;  the  war  did  It,  because  Its 
that  kind  of  war. 

In  fact,  year  after  ye»r.  the  Communlstt 
and  a  few  of  their  associates  excepted,  the 
French  Parliament  voted  the  crediu  for  the 
war  and  voted  for  the  reinforcements  which 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  a  weakened  postwar 
France. 

I  have  read  every  French  parliamentary 
debate  on  Indochina  since  1945,  and  they 
make  instructive  reading  as  bewUdered  but 
honest  men  were  faced,  on  one  hand,  with 
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glowing  reports  that  the  war  was  being  won 
»nd.  on  the  other,  with  new  requests  for 
Bioi*  funds  and  troops.  Even  when  the 
0nlted  States  made  available  to  the  French 
tn  19S3~54  almost  unlimited  funds  and  In 
aiany  fields,  more  equipment  than  they  could 
usefully  handle,  the  war  was  not  being  won 
on  the  battlefield. 

ONLT    /UIMT    UMTTATION 

The  only  political  limitation  on  the  French 
Army  was  that  it  could  not,  after  1950,  use 
draftees  In  Vietnam  until  the  much- 
maligned  Mendds-France,  after  Dlenblenphu, 
threatened  to  use  two  divisions  with  draftees 
from  France.  And  considering  that  the 
French,  like  King  Canute,  were  fighting  the 
combined  waves  of  Vietnamese  nationalism 
and  communism,  a  Parisian  show  of  unity  or 
even  the  sending  of  draftees  would  have  made 
little  difference. 

It  Is  rather  curious,  finally,  to  see  observers 
who,  for  two  decades,  have  berated  the 
French  Army  for  all  sorts  of  true  or  imagined 
falimgB,  now  resort  to  the  Oerman  stab-in- 
tbe-back  myth  to  club  their  own  opposition 
here.  Surely  there  must  be  better  arguments 
than  that  to  Justify  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Bebna>o  B.  Fau.. 

Washington,  February  25,  1966. 


THE  PEIPING   ENIGMA 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  11  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
(fflntalned  an  article  by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker 
entitled  "The  Pelping  Enigma."  In  the 
article  Mr.  Wicker  commented  on  the 
fundamental  contradiction  between  the 
statements  of  administration  officials  on 
China  and  the  statements  of  the  re- 
nowned China  experts  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee  last  week.  Mr. 
Wicker  remarked  that  the  recent  state- 
ments by  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  "have  pictured  a 
relentlessly  expansionist  China,  dedi- 
(ated  to  spreading  communism  and  Chi- 
nese power  throughout  the  world,  ad- 
vancing toward  threatening  nuclear 
strength,  and  needing  to  be  stopped 
now— In  Vietnam— as  the  world  should 
have  stopped  Hitler  on  the  Rhine." 
Thus,  Mr.  Wicker  continued : 

The  United  States  not  only  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize Pelping  and  accede  to  her  member- 
slilp  in  the  United  Nations  but  also  regards 
China  as  a  pentup  aggressor  waiting  to  spring 
upon  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wicker  pointed 
out: 

Quite  a  different  picture  of  China  la  be- 
ing painted,  however,  by  American  scholars 
m  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
Utions  Committee. 

,.  Mr.  Wicker  said  that  these  scholars 
Mw  the  policy  of  isolating  China  as 
working  against  the  sensible  long  range 
oojective  of  bringing  her  into  peaceful 
relations  with  the  world." 
,  He  noted  that  Professor  Palrbank 
Pictured  China  as  more  Chinese  than 
^ommunlst,  more  frustrated  than  expan- 
aonist,  seeking  leadership  and  the 
»oria  s  deference  more  than  new  terri- 
fy anil  using  Communist  rhetoric  and 
"»«>ij  to  explain  how  the  imperialist 
nad  destroyed  what  ancient  China  con- 
aaered  for  hundreds  of  years  her  right- 
««i  ?T'^"^"'^^  ^"  the  world."  Profes- 
sor John  Pairbank  and  Professor  Barnett 
Mvocated    'a  poUcy  of  drawing  China 


into  international  affairs,  from  sports  to 
the  United  Nations,  while  the  United 
States  competed  sharply  with  her  over 
the  model  to  be  followed  by  developing 
nations  and  met  any  military  adventures 
with  adequate  force."  In  short,  as  Mr, 
Wicker  commented  in  his  concluding 
paragraph,  the  view  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessors Pairbank  and  Bamett  "suggests 
that  an  eflfetive  approach  to  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  can  only  grow  out  of  a 
hard-eyed  resolution  of  the  question  of 
whether  modem  China  represents  ag- 
gressive, expansionist  communism  or  an 
ancient  culture  seeking  to  reestablish  it- 
self and  its  influence." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  to 
China  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  on  China.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  in  the  Senate  can  claim  to  be.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  because  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate  and  I  believe  all  but  a  few 
Americans  need  to  be  educated  on  the 
subject  of  China,  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  holding  hearings. 

But  it  has  struck  me  forcefully,  as  it 
has  struck  Mr.  Wicker,  that  the  experts 
on  China  have  a  view  of  China,  and  of 
what  would  constitute  a  wise  policy  to- 
ward that  country,  that  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  view  of  our  senior  admin- 
istration officials.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  experts  are  right  about  China,  and 
their  opinions  are  based  after  all  on 
profound  knowledge  of  the  country,  our 
leading  officials  must  be  wrong.  They 
both  cannot  be  right  because  they  dis- 
agree fundamentally.  I  would  hope  that 
this  fact  would  give  the  administration 
some  cause  for  concern.  It  certainly 
disturbs  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wicker's  article  of 
March  11  from  the  Times  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11,   1966] 
The    Peipino    Emotsh — Administration    and 
Scholars  Embrace  Conjxictino  Vikws  or 
China's  Intentions 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  March  ICT — Will  the  real 
Communist  China  please  stand  up? 

That  question  has  suddenly  arisen  here, 
providing  a  welcome  Intellectual  diversion 
from  the  Capital's  fixation  on  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  and.  for  those  willing  to 
accept  It,  a  new  perspective  on  that  war.  On 
the  one  hand,  recent  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  Vice  President  Humphret, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  have  pic- 
tured a  relentlessly  expansloiUst  China,  dedi- 
cated to  spreading  communism  and  Chinese 
power  throughout  the  world,  advancing 
toward  threatening  nuclear  strength,  and 
needing  to  be  stopped  now — In  Vietnam — as 
the  world  should  have  stopped  Hitler  on 
the  Rhine. 

In  Honolulu,  for  Instance,  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  "In  the  forties  and  fifties,  we  took  our 
stand  in  Europe  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
those  threatened  by  aggression.  Now  the 
center  of  attention  has  shifted  to  another 
part  of  the  world  where  aggression  is  on  the 
march.  Our  stand  must  be  as  firm  as  ever." 
A  pledge  against  peipino 

Mr.  McNamara,  In  Senate  testimony,  de- 
scribed the  Vietnamese  war  a«  "a  test  case  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  version  of  the  «o- 


caUed  'wars  of  national  liberation,'  one  of 
a  series  of  oonfllcta  the  Chinese  hope  wUl 
sweep  the  world." 

Mr.  Rusk  caUed  a  recent  speech  by  Un 
Plao,  Peiplng's  Minister  of  Defense,  "a«  can- 
did as  Hitler's  'Meln  Kampf.'  "  And  in  Aus- 
tralia, Mr.  HtTMPRRET  made  a  ringing  pledge 
that  Chinese  expansionism  would  be  halted 
because  "the  United  States  of  America  and 
Its  allies  win  not  let  It  win." 

Thus,  the  United  States  not  only  refuses 
to  recognize  Pelping  and  accede  to  her  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations  but  also  re- 
gards China  as  a  pent-up  aggressor,  waiting 
to  spring  upon  the  world,  and  has  openly 
expressed  the  determination  to  stop  her  with 
as  much  force  as  necessary,  in  Vietnam, 
Korea  or  elsewhere. 

Quite  a  different  picture  of  China  is  being 
painted,  however,  by  American  scholars  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

opposition  to  U.S.  POLICY 

Both  A.  Doak  Bamett  of  the  East  Asian 
Institute  at  Columbia  University  and  John 
K.  FairbanZ:  of  the  Ea«t  Asian  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Harvard  saw  the  policy  of  Isolating 
China  as  working  against  the  sensible  long- 
range  objective  of  bringing  her  into  peaceful 
relations  with  the  world. 

Mr.  Pairbank,  an  outstanding  Asian 
scholar,  testified  today  and  pictured  China 
as  more  Chinese  than  Communist,  more 
frustrated  than  expansionist,  seeking  leader- 
ship and  the  world's  deference  more  than 
new  territory,  and  using  Communist 
rhetoric  and  theory  to  explain  how  the  "Im- 
perialists" had  destroyed  what  ancient  China 
considered  for  hundreds  of  years  her  rightful 
preeminence  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Pairbank  supported  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam but  not  as  a  barrier  to  inevitable  Com- 
munist aggression.  He  saw  It  rather  as  a 
direct  clash  of  cultures  and  a  "focus  of  power 
politics,"  between  the  Western  World  and 
the  one  major  nation  that  had  not  yet  suc- 
cumbed to  what  he  called  "Europeanlzatlon." 
In  his  view,  the  United  States  Is  the  mod- 
ern exponent  of  the  age-old  process  of  spread- 
ing European  values  and  culture  throughout 
the  world  that  began  with  the  Portuguese 
voyages  to  the  East.  He  described  foreign 
aid  and  other  forms  of  economic  assistance 
as  the  American  method  that  had  replaced 
the  colonial  warring  of  the  19th  century. 

A  resurgent  China,  anxious  to  regain 
world  status  by  exporting  a  Chinese  model 
of  cultural  values  and  social  organization, 
is  actually  In  competition  with  the  United 
States  model,  Mr.  Falrbank  said,  and  does 
not  represent  "International  or  Chinese 
communism  on  the  march,"  a  quest  for 
more  territory  or  blind  aggression. 

He  advocated,  like  Mr.  Barnett,  a  policy  of 
drawing  China  Into  Internatlcmal  affairs, 
from  sports  to  the  United  Nations,  while  the 
United  States  competed  sharply  with  her 
over  the  model  to  be  followed  by  develop- 
ing nations  and  met  any  military  adventures 
with  adequate  force. 

In  Vietnam,  he  said,  the  key  question  is 
whether  the  United  States  can  be  more  con- 
structive than  destructive;  whether  it  can 
effectively  help  the  Saigon  regime  to  "do 
something  worth  doing"  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  while  limiting  the  warfare  aa 
much  as  possible. 

The  Barnett  and  Falrbank  testimony  will 
probably  have  little  direct  effect  on  Johnson 
administration  policy.  No  movement  toward 
recogrltlon  of  China  or  her  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  contemplated  here,  and 
Mr.  McNamara,  In  particular,  has  made  plain 
his  belief  that  China  is  an  aggressive  menace. 

aXPUBLICAN    PLANS    SPEECH 

Nevertheless,  the  hearings  are  bound  to 
have  an  educational  effect. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fttlbbight,  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, was  effusive  today  In  thanking  Mr. 
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Patrbank  tor  adding  to  hla  "very  skimpy 
'>aoltifTovuMl"  on  China.  Sucb  a  bard-llner 
H,-  ■^•'nator  Stuabt  Stmincton.  Democrat,  of 
Mis»^ui1.  welcomed  Mr.  Bamett'a  call  for  a 
reappralaal  of  the  laolatlon  poUcy.  And  a 
leading  Republican  Senator,  long  an  advocate 
of  being  tough  with  Pelplng.  is  preparing  a 
speech  for  delivery  next  week  In  which  he  will 
xirge  the  administration  to  seek  some  means 
of  accommodation  with  China. 

All  this  Is  bound  to  have  an  Impact  on 
public  opinion,  frosen  since  the  days  of  tlie 
Communist  takeover  of  China  and  the  Inves- 
tigations of  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 
Tlius.  the  hearings  may  move  the  China 
question  off  dead  center  and  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  •■unthinkable."  which  Is  what 
Senator  FTTLsaiOHT  set  out  to  do. 

The  Palrbank-Bamett  view,  poeed  against 
the  administration  thesis,  also  suggests  that 
an  effective  approach  to  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam can  only  grow  out  of  a  hard-eyed  reso- 
lution of  the  question  of  whether  modern 
China  represents  aggressive,  expansionist 
communism  or  an  ancient  culture  seeking  to 
reestablish  Itself  and  Its  influence. 


THE   LATIN   AMERICAN  POLICY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
fiuik  unanimouB  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  trans- 
lations of  an  editorial  In  La  Trlbuna  of 
Lima.  Peru,  and  of  an  editorial  column 
In  La  Nacl6n  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

La  Trlbuna  Is  a  journal  which  reflects 
the  views  of  the  APRA  party — American 
Revolutionary  Popular  Alliance — and  La 
Nacion  reflects  the  views  of  the  Oovern- 
rnent  of  Chile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
•A  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
u  follows: 

(From  La  Trlbuna.  Uma,  Peru,  Sept.  17,  1966) 

Tii«  Latin  Ahkxican  Poucy  or  thk 

UirrrrD  Statu 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  J.  Wh-liam  Fulbright,  haa 
leveled  hard  criticism  at  the  North  American 
policy  m  regard  to  Latin  America.  He  has 
urged  that  there  be  a  modification  In  that 
"conservative,  rich,  and  comfortable  condi- 
tion" that  does  not  allow  a  clear  view  of  the 
progress  of  a  non-Communlat  revolution  that 
tries  to  break  hemispheric  ties;  ties  that  at 
least  one  Latin  American  government  has 
felt  too  tight  for  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment, so  urgent  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

Senator  Fthjimoht  has  cited  the  agreement 
between  the  country  to  the  south  of  us  and 
the  new  conditions  under  which  the  great 
copper  mines  will  be  developed,  giving  the 
Chilean  State  a  direct  hand  and  giving  the 
Chilean  workers  (laborers  and  white  collar), 
who  run  this  vital  Industry,  a  quota.  The 
North  American  legislator  remarked  that  this 
agreement  would  not  have  been  poaslble 
with  the  conservative  and  ultramontane  nor 
with  the  Communist-Socialist  front  who  dis- 
puted the  electoral  victory  In  the  electlotu 
of  September  1964.  The  new  mining  policy 
U  fundamentally  the  result  of  a  realistic 
Insight,  adds  Ful««icht,  toward  movements 
of  the  democratic  left. 

Other  financial  and  commercial  circles  of 
the  United  States  have  backed  the  Aprlsta 
plan  for  preferential  custom  tariffs.  How- 
ever, in  the  very  legislature  of  the  United 
States  there  Is  strong  pressure  from  the 
producers  of  low-grade  minerals  In  the 
United  States  who  want  protective  meas- 
ure* and  subsidies  from  the  Oovermnent. 
These  groups  demand  this  type  of  State  aid 
because  they  are  the  guardians  of  strategic 
reearvee  that  play  a  great  role  in  the  mili- 


tary Industry  as  well  a«  In  the  lowering  of 
prices  In  the  international  market.  This  Is 
true  now  with  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
and  other  minerals.  Lately  the  United 
States  has  flooded  the  market  with  great 
quantities  of  these  products  and  In  this  way 
the  present  price  has  been  maintained  In 
London  and  In  the  Umted  States.  The 
Latin  American  producers  have  been  forced 
to  accept  the  price  given  them  for  their 
mining  export  products. 

In  this  interjection.  Senator  Fulbucrt 
has  only  mentioned  copper,  but  products 
such  as  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee  also  re- 
quire another  commercial  agreement  within 
the  hemispheric  policy.  As  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion of  this  we  have  what  Senator  Pulbricht 
refers  to  concerning  the  trip  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  Chile  to  the  Old  World  in 
search  of  new  markets  and  he  said:  "I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  constructive  and  Intelligent 
step." 

From  Ija  Nacl6n.  Santiago,  Chile,  Sept.   19, 
19651 

DECI.ARATIONS  OF  SENATOR  FULBRIOHT 

Senator  James  Wqxiam  Pitlbricht,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  is  not  a  politician  who  sp>eaks 
with  "tongue  In  cheek."  On  the  contrary  he 
is  a  man  ot  a  clear,  frank,  and  direct  lan- 
guage. Consequently  he  belongs  to  that 
type  of  person  who  represents,  in  so  many 
ways,  the  best  of  the  North  American  spirit. 
Furthermore  he  is  an  intellectual  (a  gradu- 
ate in  history  and  political  science).  Three 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations 
he  introduced  a  bill  so  that  his  country 
would  support  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional organ  to  maintain  peace. 

In  March  of  last  year  Fulbricht  started  a 
great  controversy  by  proposing  In  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  take  the  initiative  in 
renegotiating  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty/- 
revise  Its  policy  toward  Cuba  (acceptlt 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba  as 
fortunate  reality ) . 

At  the  end  of  July  In  the  same 
publUhed  a  book  that  stirred  gr^at  con- 
troversy (it  could  be  no  other  way):  "Old 
Myths  and  New  ReallUes. '  In  the  book  (good 
God  Almighty)  be  proposed  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  con- 
structing a  new  interoceanic  canal.  In 
March  of  the  same  year,  speaking  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  be  reaffirmed  this 
Idea  and  in  fact  amplified  it,  indicating  the 
degree  to  which  this  would  reduce  interna- 
tional tension,  by  the  Joint  participation  of 
the  two  Governments  In  projects  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries  which  could  give  "a 
broader  margin  to  the  revolutionary,  new 
attitudes  of  the  world." 

Now  the  Senator  Is  creating  more  contro- 
versy by  affirming,  without  beating  around 
the  bush,  that  the  North  American  inter- 
vention in  Santo  Domingo  was  an  error. 

He  blames  the  "inadequate  advice  and  as- 
sessment given  to  the  President  by  his  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Dominican  Republic,  at  the 
moment  of  the  crisis."  "We  made  an  error," 
he  continues,  "In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
as  we  did  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  in  Cuba  In  1961; 
but  one  lone  error  of  insight  does  not  con- 
stitute a  doctrine  for  the  conduct  of  future 
policy,  and  we  will  continue  In  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 

If  It  is  remembered  that  in  Latin  America 
(shaken  by  the  unilateral  Intervention  of  the 
United  States)  a  Johnson  doctrine  was  being 
referred  to,  that  seemed  to  be  a  regress  to 
the  interventionist  policies  overcome  long 
ago;  these  words  brings  great  comfort.  Also 
comforting  are  his  words  that  the  United 
States  "is  not  and  will  not  become  an  enemy 
to  the  social  revolution  in  Latin  America." 

As  an  Uiustratlon  of  these  words  concern- 
ing tbs  LfUla  American  social  revolution.  h« 
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pointed  out  that  the  ChrUtlan  Democrats  of 
a  leftist  leaning,  enjoy  popular  approval  have 
squashed  the  reactionaries  at  the  polU  and 
have  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  copper  companies,  "something  that  the 
previous  conservative  government  was  un- 
able  to  do  and  that  a  Communist  govern- 
ment should  be  unwUlIng  to  do." 

Now  that  some  In  Latin  America  pretend  to 
solve  certain  political  problems  by  means  of 
violence  and  through  other  ways  that  do  not 
utilize  the  International  organs,  the  words 
of  Pulbright  take  on  great  value.  Tliey  ind'- 
cate  that  In  the  United  States  there  U  an 
understanding  of  the  need  to  make  the  social 
revolution  under  the  banner  of  liberty  and 
that  those  of  us  who  want  it  that  way  aw 
not  Communists  and  that  we  have  the  tup- 
port  of  the  people  behind  us. 

Carlos  Naudon. 
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TRUTH  IN  PACKAOINO  BILL  WOULD 

ENABLE    CONSUMERS    TO    MAKE 

RATIONAL    BUYINO    DECISIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  that 
President  Johnson  saw  fit  to  support  the 
truth  In  packaging  bill  In  his  consumers 
message  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone.  Twice  before  this  year  in  mes- 
sages to  Congress — the  economic  and  the 
state  of  the  Union — he  has  supported  the 
bill. 

What  Is  significant  at  this  time- 
merely  hours  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  Is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider the  bill— Is  that  the  President 
makes  clear  his  support  for  the  bill  in  Its 
entirety. 

The  bill's  opponents  In  recent  weeks— 
apparently  fearing  the  Inevitability  of 
some  truth  In  packaging  bill— have  been 
campaigning  for  a  much  weaker  bill  than 
the  one  proposed. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
111  Is  the  outgrowth  of  5  years  of  work 
and  thinking.  It  is  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  its  supporters  that  the  bill,  as 
amended  through  the  years,  represents 
the  best  way  to  enable  consumers  to 
make  rational  buying  decisions  In  the 
supermarket. 

Just  how  difficult  these  decisions  are 
today  was  well  demonstrated  by  a  study 
done  at  Eastern  Michigan  University. 
Here  33  college-trained  housewives  were 
given  a  list  of  20  common  items  to  buy  at 
a  supermarket  with  which  they  were  all 
familiar.  The  women  were  asked  to  do 
a  seemingly  simple  thing:  Buy  the  most 
economical  package  of  each  item. 

Yet  these  college  graduates  chose  the 
right  package  in  only  56  percent  of  the 
buying  decisions  they  made.  None  of 
them  was  able  to  choose  the  lowest  cost 
detergent.  Only  one  chose  the  lowest 
cost  bleach.  Only  three  picked  the  best 
buy  In  paper  towels.  Only  six  discovered 
the  least  expensive  cola. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  33 
made  a  mistake  In  choosing  granulated 
sugar  or  solid  vegetable  shortening 
SugBLT  Is  sold  In  1-,  5-,  and  10-pound 
packages,  and  shortening  comes  in  stand- 
ard 1-  and  3 -pound  cans. 

Now  I  am  as  aware  as  are  American 
housewives — and  opponents  of  the  truth 
in  packaging  bill — that  price  Is  not  the 
only  detriment  in  supermarket  shopping 
decisions.  Quality  must  be  considered 
and  greatly  influences  each  selection. 
However,  It  Is  necessary  first  to  know 


])Otr  much  better  quality  costs  before 
any  shopper  can  decide  If  it  is  worth  It. 

one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  the  shoppers  in  the  study  Is  the  fan- 
tastic array  of  odd  weights  which  domi- 
nate the  supermarket.  These  too  often 
seem  to  be  designed  more  to  confuse  than 
to  inform. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  market- 
place confusion  is  not  good  for  the  com- 
petitive system.  For  business  competi- 
tion ultimately  depends  on  the  discrimi- 
nation of  buyers,  on  their  ability  to 
choose  so  as  to  reward  the  efficient  pro- 
ducer and  force  the  others  to  upgrade 
or  get  out. 

Unfortunately  today,  practices  in  the 
jupermarket  are  causing  consumers  to 
reward  the  manufacturer  who  is  best  at 
slight  of  hand. 

American  consumers  and  good  manu- 
facturers deserve  a  sensible  set  of 
ground  rules  which  will  make  supermar- 
ket decisions  easier. 

Economists  have  testified  that  a  fanally 
of  four  striving  to  make  the  most  eco- 
nomical buy  could  use  the  protection  of 
the  truth  in  packaging  bill  to  cut  their 
budget  by  $200  a  year.  That  is  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  money  for  example, 
to  the  poor,  and  to  our  senior  citizens — 
two  groups  forced  to  live  on  minimum 
and  less-than-mlnimum-standard  in- 
comes. 

How  significant  the  senior  citizens 
themselves  think  this  bill  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  Last  week,  in  summariz- 
ing the  supporters  of  the  bill,  I  mentioned 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
which  represents  2  million  consumers. 
Two  other  groups — the  Retired  Teachers 
Association  with  180.000  members  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons with  850,000  members — ^were  omit- 
ted fron-.  the  list.  It  was  thought  the 
membership  of  these  two  might  In  great 
part  duplicate  that  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens.  We  have  since 
been  Informed  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  senior  citizens,  the  poor,  and  the 
average  consumer  all  would  benefit  from 
the  truth  in  packaging  bill.  1  thank  the 
President  for  his  Interest  In  this  bill  and 
urge  Congress  to  delay  no  longer  in  Its 
enactment. 

Manufacturers  who  are  fearful  of  the 
truth  In  packaging  bill  should  be  reas- 
sured by  the  experience  of  some  honest 
horse  traders.  Proof  that  honesty  does 
pay  off  was  brought  to  my  attention  re- 
cently in  an  article  in  the  March  4  Issue 
of  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Horse,"  which 
described  a  Maryland  horse  auction  ex- 
periment where  each  animal's  faults 
vere  detailed  in  the  sales  catalog. 

According  to  the  article,  full  disclo- 
sure in  the  sale  of  horses  did  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  market.  Instead,  the 
wie  brought  higher  prices  than  were 
thought  possible— higher  even  than  if 
the  bad  points  had  been  concealed. 

For  example: 

Maroma:  This  mare  requires  an  individual 
psddock. 

But    Maroma    nevertheleas    brought 
♦31.000  seconds  after  the  bidding  opened. 
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Rose  Fern:  TTils  mare's  foals  are  subject 
to  Javmdlce. 

Rose  Pern  sold  for  $77,000. 

Ambemash:  Operated  on  for  sesamoids  In 
July  1965. 

The  price:  a  hefty  $25,000. 

Alto  Rlbot:  This  colt  has  a  chronic.  In- 
jured stifle. 

He  was  nevertheless  sold  for  $30,000. 

Nothing  about  horses  was  written  into 
the  truth  in  packaging  bill,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  lesson  to  be  learned  here 
can  be  applied  to  the  sale  of  any  prod- 
uct: Virtue  Is  its  own  reward.  But  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  only  reward. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Chbonicuc  or  thk  Horsx 

TRtTTH     IN     T.ABin.rNO 

There  was  a  fine  moral  in  the  hvtge  prices 
brought  by  the  Foxcatcher  Farms  sale,  in 
that  the  catalog  in  many  instances  speclfled 
exactly  what  was  wrong  with  a  horse — and 
every  offering,  listed  thus,  fetched  a  whop- 
ping price. 

Hip  No.  I.  the  broodmare  Maroma.  had 
the  notation.  "This  mare  has  required  an 
Individual  paddock."  Within  seconds  after 
the  bidding  opened.  It  became  obvious  that  a 
lot  of  people  felt  they  were  capable  of  coping 
with  this  problem,  she  brought  a  fast  »31,000 
from  Walter  J.  Salmon. 

Other  Buch  notes  were:  Rose  Fern — "This 
mare's  foals  are  subject  to  Jaundice,"  The 
price,  $77,000. 

Ambernash,  a  4-year-old  son  of  Nashua- 
Parlo — "Sesamoids  operated  on  in  July 
1066."  His  sale  for  (35,000  prompted  the  re- 
mark: "That's  another  record  set  tonight — 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  stallion  with  a 
broken  sesamoid." 

Alto  Rlbot.  a  2-year-old  by  Rlbot-Parlo — 
"This  colt  has  a  chronic  Injured  stifle. "  He 
went  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tyler  McConnell 
for  $30,000. 


AFL-CIO  STATEMENT  ON  RIGHTS 
OF  LOCAL  AND  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLO-^^IES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
cent AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  meet- 
ing in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  a  statement  was 
adopted  on  "Rights  of  Local  and  State 
Government  Employees." 

In  Michigan,  the  State  legislature  en- 
acted last  year  a  public  employee  law 
that  many  consider  to  be  a  model  for 
the  country.  As  a  result,  public  employee 
organizations  have  been  expanding  rap- 
idly in  many  parts  of  the  State.  This 
is  a  movement  which  I  am  sure  we  can 
all  welcome  as  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  single  factors  In  upgrading  the 
employment  conditions  of  our  public 
service  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
STAmcrwT     OF     tbx     AFL-CIO     ExKrcmvK 

COtJNCn-    ON    RiGBTS    OF    LOCAL    AND    STATM 
GOVSRNMXNT      BmPI^TZKS,      BaL      HaBBOUS, 

Fla.,  FKBKtiART  38,  1066 

The  AFL-CIO  notes  the  growth  of  organl- 
EaUon  among  local  and  State  government 
employees.  This  growth  has  been  accom- 
panied in  some  of  the  States  by  legislation 
recognizing  these  workers  free  right  to  org^a- 
nize  Into  unions  of  their  own  choice,  elec- 
tion and  certification  procedvtres  for  the 
choosing  of  exclusive  bargaining  agents,  and 
for  the  development  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Additionally,  a  number  of  local  and  State 
governments  have  adopted  executive  proce- 
dures In  an  effort  to  provide  collective  bar- 
gaining mechanisms. 

These  developments  underline  the  need 
for  impartial  mediation  facilities,  contract 
enforcement  and  methods  of  avoiding  work 
stoppages. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  such 
methods  as  unllaterial  appeals  procedures 
and  compulsory  arbitration  do  not  solve  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  the  affected  workers 
and  add  to  the  frustrations  of  both  man- 
agement and  labor. 

Repressive  State  statutes  designed  to 
punish  employees  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ment who  withhold  their  work  have  proved 
to  be  a  barrier  to  reasonable  negotiation  and 
an  added  Impasse  to  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 

The  AFL-CIO  reasserts  Its  support  of  the 
right  of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees to  organize  Into  unions  of  their  own 
choice  and  to  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining.  We  also  reassert 
our  belief  that  the  realistic  vehicle  for  State 
and  local  government  labor-management  re- 
lations is  collective  bargaining,  together  with 
effective  mediation  and  fact-finding  pro- 
cedures. Including  the  use  of  Impartial 
panels  with  authority  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    DEFENSE    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1966 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  entered  on  Thursday,  March 
17,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  13546)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recom- 
mends concurrence  in  the  House  allow- 
ance of  the  budget  requests  totaling  $13.1 
billion  for  those  programs  included  In  the 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  bill, 
1966.  Of  this  amoimt  $12.7  billion  Is  for 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defeiise  directly  related  with 
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combat  operations  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  balance  of  $415  million  is  for  eco- 
nomic aid. 

The  requests  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense were  considered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
CK>or«la  (Mr.  Russell)  and  the  eco- 
nomic aid  requests  were  considered  by 
the  Deficiencies  and  Supplemental  Sub- 
committee under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastorkI.  These  gentlemen  will 
explain  their  respective  sections  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  President,  there  are  two  commit- 
tee amendments  which  wlU  restrict  the 
availability  of  special  authorities  to  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Under  the  House  bill 
one  of  these  special  authorities  was  made 
permanent  law  and  the  other  was  made 
applicable  to  fiscal  year  1967.  These 
provisions  are  discussed  on  pages  25  and 
26  of  the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments,  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  15,  after  "Sec.  101.".  to 
.strike  out  "After  June  30.  1966"  and  Insert 
During  the  current  fiscal  year". 

On  page  8,  line  4.  after  the  word  "fiscal '. 
to  strike  out  "years"  and  insert  "year",  and 
In  the  same  line,  after  "1966",  to  strike  out 
"and  1967  •. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  made 
only  a  very  brief  report,  and  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
has  a  more  detailed  report. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  I 
Should  like  to  make  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
bill  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  for  which  I  am 
responsible  contains  two  items;  namely, 
supporting  assistance  and  the  general 
contingency  fund. 

For  these  items,  the  President  re- 
quested $415  million,  of  which  $315  mil- 
lion is  for  supporting  assistance  and  the 
remainder  of  $100  million  for  the  gen- 
eral contingency  fund.  The  House  has 
allowed  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  for  both  items,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  recommends 
that  the  Senate  concur  with  the  House. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  support- 
ing assistance  are  being  provided  for 
four  countries;  namely.  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Thailand,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Almost  90  percent  of  the  $315 
million,  or  $275  million,  will  be  used  In 
South  Vietnam  Laos  and  Thailand  will 
each  obtain  $7,500,000  and  the  Domini- 


can Republic  will  be  the  beneficiary  of 
$25  million. 

Mr.  President,  supporting  assistance 
funds  are  used  primarily  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials  and  other  essen- 
tial Imports  which  the  recipient  coun- 
try is  unable  to  finance  from  its  own 
foreign  exchange  earnings.  The  private 
exporter,  which  nonnally  will  be  a  U.S. 
firm,  provides  the  commodities  and  is 
paid  in  dollars.  The  local  importer  pays 
the  full  value  in  local  currency  to  his 
government,  which  then  uses  the  funds 
to  finance  defense  or  other  programs  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  recipient  country 
and  our  own  country.  In  this  bill,  $175 
million  of  the  amount  provided  for  South 
Vietnam  will  be  used  to  acquire  essential 
imports.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
list  of  the  commodities  that  will  be  im- 
ported by  South  Vietnam  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Commodity  list  for  South   Vietnam   funded 

in  supplemental  defense  appropriation  bUl, 

1966 

{In  thousands) 

Rice $21,000 

Raw  sugar.- 600 

Fertilizer 4,600 

Medicines  and  pbarmaceutlcala 9,000 

Chemicals a,  600 

Yarn  and  fabrics 7,400 

Pulp  and  paper 500 

Coal 8,  000 

Petroleiun    products 13.000 

NonmetalUc  minerals 21.000 

Iron  and  steel 50,000 

Nonferrous    metals 1.000 

Industrial  machinery 16,000 

Vehicles  and    parts 9,000 

Tires    and    tubes 3,000 

Other 9,600 

Total 176,  000 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition  to  financing  commodity  Im- 
ports, supporting  assistance  funds  are 
also  used  for  the  direct  financing  of  spe- 
cific projects.  In  these  Instances,  it  is 
similar  to  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants  In  that  it  finances 
technicians,  training,  and  other  project 
costs.  The  difference  is  that  support- 
ing assistance  projects  are  primarily  for 
security  or  political  purposes,  while  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  development 
grants  projects  are  for  economic  develop- 
ment. In  the  pending  bUl,  $100  million 
of  supporting  assistance  funds  is  being 
furnished  South  Vietnam  to  finance  such 
projects,  which  embrace  public  safety 
activities,  logistics  management,  public 
works,  refugee  relief,  construction,  wel- 
fare, and  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  comment  extensively  on 
the  general  contingency  fund.  As  every- 
one knows,  this  fund  enables  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  emergency  requirements 
that  occur  fortuitously  in  any  area  of 
the  world.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  bet- 
ter testimony,  attesting  to  the  need  for 
a  $100  million  contingency  fund,  than 
that  presented  in  the  schedule  I  hold  In 
my  hand,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Agency  for  Intemationai  Development  sched 
ule  of  uses—Fiscal  year  1966  contingency 
fund  to  date  programed  through  Mar.  iq 
1966 

|ln  thousands  of  dollan] 
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Country 

Amount 

Purpow 

Total 

•S6,»78 

Africa.    

1.410 

floniall  Republic, . 
Zamlila 

Do 

2«4 
1,000 

IfiS 

puV,','.'  '?'"y  '"'^^y 

Airlift  of  peliol  »nd  oa 

iwoducts  ((traiit). 
Road  nmiiit4'nanci>. 

NE-IA;  Ceylon... 

Latin  America   . 

Rolivia    ... 
l)rUi»h  liulaiia.  . . 

7,800 

44,728 

1,000 
828 

1,476 
300 

35,889 

1,103 

3)800 

900 

Commodity  (inanelnc 
(io«ui). 

Public  safety  (p»Dt) 

Dominican  Re- 
pulilic. 
Do 

Do... 

Do. 

Budgetary  support 

(grant). 
Conunodlly  procun- 

ment  (grant). 
Bildgeliu-y  .xuppott 

(loan). 

Panama ... 

Peru 

Nonreglooal 

3,334 

W  W  disaster  re- 
lief. 

Re.ierve 

1.405 
929 

Includes  250  fw  Am- 
banador'a  fund  uid 
80  allocated  to  Slmc 
lO  for  pledge  lo 
ICRC. 

Current  unprognunrd 
balance  oi  the  coo- 
tlngency  fund. 

■  Represents  total  estimated  aTailability  for  tb«  ytw. 
Actual  BvailabUtty  at  of  this  date  Is  $844l4,000  igainit 
which  (83,346,000  has  been  allotted  and  aUocated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
schedule  shows  the  uses  to  which  the 
President  has  put>  the  moneys  appro- 
priated to  him  in  the  contingency  fund 
thus  far  this  year,  thus  indicating  pos- 
sible future  uses  during  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  for- 
mal remarlcs.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  report. 
which  the  Senator  is  submitting,  is  a 
unanimous  report.  We  had  a  rather  full 
discussion  in  the  executive  session  of  the 
committee  on  certain  pros  and  cons,  and 
we  had  quite  a  long  explanation  of  the 
original  amendment  which  was  put  in 
but  left  out  by  the  conferees  in  the  au- 
thorization bill.  This  is  a  correct  state- 
ment. Is  it  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  for  his  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  oi 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  will  appear  from  the  bill  which 
Is  on  the  desk  of  each  Member,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  consider- 
ing the  budget  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  considered  supple- 
mental estimates  totaling  $12,720,719,000 
and  has   approved   these   estimates   In 

toto. 

Of  this  amoimt  $12,345,719,000  Is  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  $375  million  is  for  military 
assistance. 

This  is  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of 
this  body  could  claim  surprise  at  this 
amount  of  these  supplemental  requests. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
smaller  supplemental  estimates  for 
southeast  Asia  were  submitted  and  ap- 
proved. In  discussing  one  of  these  sup- 
plementals  for  $1,700  million  for  the  cost 
of  operations  In  southetust  Asia,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STEifins]  stated  that  it  must  be  recog- 
nized unless  the  situation  changes  sud- 
denly and  drastically,  next  January  will 
find  us  laced  with  substantially  larger 
requests  for  supplemental  funding. 

I  had  the  temerity  on  one  occasion  on 
a  television  program  to  suggest  that  the 
estimate  would  run  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion. I  was  criticized  for  making  such 
extravagant  predictions. 

It  appears  now  that  my  predictions 
were  on  the  conservative  side,  because 
even  the  amounts  that  have  been  here- 
tofore appropriated,  added  to  the 
amount  that  is  contained  In  this  bill, 
may  not  be  adequate  to  defray  the  costs 
that  have  been  Incurred  by  our  military 
artions  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  $12  3  billion  is  for  the  following 
purposes:  Military  personnel,  $1,620 
million:  operation  and  maintenance, 
$2,316,269,000;  procurement,  $7,019,400,- 
000;  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  $151,650,000;  military  con- 
struction, $1,238,400,000;  and  $375  mil- 
lion to  reimburse  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  stocks  transferred  to  the 
military  assistance  program  from  the 
regular  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  during  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966. 

During  the  course  of  my  discussion  of 
the  bin,  if  any  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
»  question  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
Items,  I  shall  be  happy  to  undertake  to 
answer  him. 

As  is  well  known,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase — 453,000 — in  the 
overall  military  strength  of  our  active 
Armed  Forces.  The  largest  Item  of  In- 
crease is  281,000  In  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  The  next  largest  increase  is 
85.000  additional  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Provision  Is  made  for  $440  million  In 
new  obUgatlonal  authority,  In  lieu  of  a 
"■^nafer  of  a  Uke  amount  from  the  vari- 
ous working  capital  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  As  is  customary,  the 
department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  for  1966  authorized  the  transfer  of 
M70  million  from  the  working  capital 
lunds  to  the  millUry  personal  approprla- 
"ons.  In  lieu  of  new  obligational  author- 
"vy.  However,  the  additional  require- 
?!,""  j^Pooed  on  these  working  capital 
lunos  by  combat  operations  in  southeast 


Asia  have  allowed  the  transfer  of  only 
$30  million  of  the  $470  mUllon  author- 
ized. Money  simply  was  not  available 
to  make  the  transfers,  so  we  must  there- 
fore make  these  additional  appropria- 
tions, which  amount  to  $440  million. 

It  might  be  well  to  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  recent  develop- 
ment with  respect  to  the  strength  of  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps.  It  now 
appears  that  the  Army  and  the  Marine 
Corps  win  be  able  to  Increase  their 
strengths  faster  than  was  originally 
planned,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  authorized  them  to  do  so.  However, 
it  is  p(5ssible  that  the  fMter  buildup  will 
require  some  additional  funding  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  should  also  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  estimates 
and  the  funds  carried  in  the  bill  do  not 
Include  the  $761.1  million  required  for 
Increases  In  military  pay,  authorized  In 
the  Uniform  Services  Pay  Act  of  1965. 
These  funds  were  requested  In  House 
Document  405  and  will  be  considered  In 
connection  with  the  next  general  sup- 
plemental bill. 

The  supplemental  estimates  provided 
by  the  bill  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance total  $2,316,269,000.  These  funds 
will  be  used  to  meet  the  following  actual 
costs: 

Costs  relating  to  the  Increase  of 
strength  of  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Forces,  such  as  unit  activation  costs;  in- 
duction center  costs;  training  costs;  per- 
sonnel processing  costs;  and  items  of  that 
nature. 

Funds  are  also  Included  to  cover  costs 
relating  to  Increases  In  the  nimiber  of 
personnel  deployed  in  southeast  Asia, 
such  as  transportation  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  overhaul  and  rebuilding  of 
equipment  and  weapons,  additional 
medical  costs,  and  additional  civilian 
personnel  to  support  these  forces.  The 
logistics  of  supporting  a  large  number 
of  armed  men  10,000  miles  from  our 
shores  becomes  a  very  expensive  pro- 
cedure. 

We  also  are  involved  in  the  support  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  that  are  employed  In  South 
Vietnam.  That  subject  may  be  discussed 
in  more  detail  before  this  bill  has  been 
passed. 

I  should  also  state  that  these  estimates 
do  not  include  the  $102,400,000  required 
for  civilian  pay  increases  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Pay  Act  of  1965.  These 
funds,  likewise,  are  requested  in  House 
Document  405  and  will  be  Included  in  the 
next  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

By  all  odds,  the  largest  single  item  of 
this  $12,750,000,000  appropriation  is  for 
procurement.  It  is  for  the  procurement 
of  ammunition,  aircraft,  vehicles,  elec- 
tronics, communications,  and  a  vast 
number  of  incidental  items  that  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  troops  in  to- 
day's modem  warfare.  A  further  break- 
down of  these  figures  will  be  found  on 
page  12  of  the  committee  report. 

The  bill  provides  considerable  funds 
for  research  and  development,  tests,  and 
evaluation.  That  amoimts  to  $151,600,- 
000.  Generally  speaking,  all  of  these 
funds  are  requested  for  programs  related 
to  our  (H>erations  in  southeast  Asia. 
They  include  such  programs  as  malaria 


research  undertaken  to  deal  with  a  new 
and  very  virulent  form  of  malaria  which 
has  incapacitated  a  number  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  It  Includes  limited  war  labora- 
tory programs,  the  development  of 
light-armored  assault  vehicles,  and  the 
develojjment  and  Improvement  of  air- 
craft and  missiles  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force. 

The  bill  contains  supplemental  esti- 
mates for  military  construction  totalling 
$1,238,400,000. 

The  committee  report  also  contains  a 
breakdown  Indicating  where  these  funds 
will  be  expended  among  the  several  serv- 
ices. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  requests 
Indicate  that  $561,600,000  wUl  be  spent 
for  construction  in  South  Vietnam  and 
that  $63,400,000  Is  for  construction  in 
the  United  States. 

That  is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  on 
page  18  of  the  committee  report. 

The  supplemental  estimate  of  $375 
million  for  military  assistance  is  to  re- 
imburse the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  amount  transferred  to  the  military 
assistance  program  during  the  fiscal 
years  of  1965  and  1966. 

Section  510  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  provides  that 
up  to  $300  million  worth  of  defense  arti- 
cles, to  be  found  In  the  military  stocks 
and  defense  services,  may  be  ordered  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  for  military  sisslst- 
ance  purposes,  subject  to  reimbursement 
from  subsequent  appropriations  made 
available  for  military  assistance  in  the 
event  the  President  determines  such  or- 
ders to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  made  two  such  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  this  power. 
He  authorized  $75  million  to  be  made 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1965,  and 
$300  million  to  be  made  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  1966  The  item  of  $375 
million  is  to  reimburse  the  Department 
for  these  orders.  There  are  some  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  bill  that  I  should 
perhaps  discuss  very  briefly. 

Section  101  contains  a  provision  deal- 
ing with  the  working  capital  fimd  cash 
balances.  The  pending  bill  amends  the 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  cash 
balances  that  must  be  maintained  in  the 
various  woriting  capital  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  At  the  present 
time  adequate  cash  must  be  maintained 
to  cover  accounts  payable.  Under  this 
provision  a  cash  requirement  will  be 
maintained  at  the  level  required  to  cover 
cash  disbursements. 

This  provision  also  authorizes  unlimi- 
ted transfers  between  these  funds.  The 
purpose  of  the  provision  Is  to  obtain  a 
greater  use  of  our  cash  available.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated  that  if 
this  provision  Is  not  adopted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  appropriate  at  least  $325 
million  In  addition  to  provide  capital  for 
these  working  funds.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorizes this  change  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

However,  the  committee  recommends 
to  the  Senate  that  the  provision  be  adopt- 
ed so  as  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  In  order  that  the  opera- 
tions of  these  fimds  under  this  new 
procedure  may  be  reviewed  armually. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
U  It  not  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of 
this  extremely  Important  committee  that 
if  we  were  to  do  otherwise  Congress  would 
lose  practically  all  control  of  the  capital 
funds  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were 
able  to  move  them  anywhere  he  wanted? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think  if 
Congress  is  undertaking  to  supervise  to 
any  degree  the  expenditure  of  these  vast 
funds  and  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
transfers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  not  be  made  permanent  legislation. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  that 
to  be  done.  There  should  at  least  be  the 
most  thorough  and  exhaustive  hearings 
so  that  the  entire  Congress  would  be 
apprised  as  to  what  the  effect  of  that 
transfer  would  be. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  set  up  the 
capital  funds  a  comparatively  few  years 
ago  with  the  idea  of  having  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  quicker  action,  because  the 
money  was  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses and  came  back  into  the  account. 
Those  are  very  substantial  sums  of 
money. 

If  we  were  to  give  the  Secretary  this 
authority,  we  would  lose  control  of  very 
large  funds  for  all  of  the  three  services. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think  we 
would  lose  control  of  very  large  siixns  and 
it  is  altogether  possible  that  even  larger 
sums  would  be  Involved  in  future  years. 

I  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  this 
being  made  permanent  legislation  in  the 
absence  of  the  most  thorough  and  care- 
ful scrutiny  by  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress.  Though  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handled  the  bill,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  should  be  done  without 
apprising  the  other  conunitteea  of  this 
fact. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  senior 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
I  agree  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  a  major  portion  of  the 
funds  sought  in  the  bill,  over  $7  billion, 
was  to  provide  needed  sdrcraft  and  weap- 
ons and  ammunition. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  That  would  be  military 
hardware  that  would  be  mainly  utilized 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Considering  the  fact 
that  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  to 
procure  all  the  equipment  that  will  be 
needed,  would  there  be  any  period  of 
time  when  there  would  be  a  shortage  of 
the  needed  equipment  in  Vietruun? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  were 
assured  that  there  would  not  be.  The 
contracts  for  a  great  deal  of  this  pro- 
curement, particularly  of  ammunition 
and  weapons,  have  already  been  nego- 
tiated. We  have  done  everything  we 
could  to  assure  that  adequate  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  medical,  sustenance,  am- 
munition, and  weapons,  would  be  avail- 


able to  those  who  are  serving  our  coun- 
try so  far  from  home,  to  maintain  this 
country's  position  is  an  very  unusual, 
dirty  war. 

I  would  be  very  much  disappointed  if 
those  assurances  did  not  prove  to  be  ac- 
curate. I  will  not  say  that  there  may  not 
be  shortages,  but  we  have  had  more 
trouble  in  distribution  really  than  in 
shortages  with  respect  to  a  great  many 
of  these  Items.  We  did  not  have  the 
facilities  in  South  Vietnam  to  unload  the 
ships  rapidly  enough.  When  we  did  have 
the  facilities,  we  did  not  have  warehouses 
in  which  to  store  the  equipment,  but  had 
to  stack  the  equipment  on  the  shore. 

There  was  naturally  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  some  loss;  and  even  in 
such  rudimentary  and  essential  items  as 
cleaning  oil  and  patches  for  cleaning 
rifles,  losses  were  Involved  and  we  had 
to  fly  the  material  out  there  for  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  Vietnam  in  December  and  in 
January.  I  took  note  of  the  supply  sit- 
uation when  I  was  there. 

Statements  have  been  made  In  the 
newspapers  that  there  have  been  short- 
ages of  needed  aircraft,  particularly  hell- 
copters,  and  that  there  have  been  short- 
ages of  spare  parts  and  of  ordinary  am- 
munition for  rifles,  and  other  weapons. 
These  matters  are  of  concern  to  all  and 
I  have  received  letters  from  parents  of 
soldiers  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Does  the 
Senator  believe,  from  his  wide  knowledge 
in  this  field  and  from  facts  adduced  in 
the  hearings,  that  with  this  appropria- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense  can 
provide  th^  equipment  anticipated  to  be 
necessary? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  amy  question  that  we  will 
have  ample  supplies.  However,  whether 
there  wiU  be  complete  and  perfect  dis- 
tribution of  the  supplies  is  another  mat- 
ter. 

We  have  had  some  shortages  of  hell- 
copter  parts.  I  understand  that  has  now 
been  remedied.  We  are  greatly  increas- 
ing the  number  of  helicopters  being  em- 
ployed In  Vietnam.  Were  it  not  for  these 
helicopters,  we  would  have  had  more 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  our  men  were 
supplied  with  food  and  anununition. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  much  in- 
terested in  trying  to  place  the  blame  on 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  We  are 
Interested  now  in  seeing  to  it  that  there 
is  sufficient  equipment  for  our  forces. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  have  been  short- 
ages. I  have  read  statements  made  by 
responsible  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
effect  that  last  year  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reviewed  and  rejected  the  efforts  of 
the  Senators  of  the  committee  to  provide 
helicopters  and  other  needed  aircraft  and 
weapons. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  There 
was  a  small  reduction  in  the  procure- 
ment of  helicopters  in  1965.  That  could 
have  affected  the  situation  there.  But 
the  First  Cavalry  Division  had  more 
helicopters  when  they  went  into  Viet- 
nam than  the  entire  US.  Army  had 
some  10  or  12  years  ago;  and  those  have 
been  sxipplemented  by  procurement  of 
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a  number  of  others.  The  number  of 
helicopters  assigned  to  each  military 
unit  on  a  permanent  basis  is  being  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  the  Senator  Is 
always  very  tough  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment if  it  does  not  recommend 
what  he  believes  to  be  sufficient  equip- 
ment and  ammunition.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  comfortable  about  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proposed  procuremenf 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  My  pri- 
mary  concern,  as  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  taxpayers,  or  anything  else, 
is  to  see  that  we  do  not  send  one  Amer- 
ican boy  out  to  fight  under  the  flag  of 
the  richest  nation  on  earth  without  his 
being  better  supplied  than  a  soldier  of 
any  other  nation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator  one  more  question:  Can  he 
give  figures  on  the  strength  of  the  forces, 
say.  what  they  were  1  year  ago,  what 
they  are  today,  and  what  is  projected 
for  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year, 
to  show  the  buildup? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes,  we 
have  that. 

Mr.  COOPER,  What  are  the  num- 
bers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  plan  to 
Increase  the  Army  by  a  net  total  of  280,- 
589.  the  Navy  by  43,025,  the  Marine 
Corps  by  84,994,  the  Air  Force  by  44.225. 
That  Is  an  overall  net  Increase  in 
strength  of  452,833  personnel. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  goals  will  be 
practically  met  by  June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator,  does 
the  administration  intend  to  secure  the 
additional  strength  by  means  of  volun- 
tary enlistment  and  the  draft  alone? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  knows,  of  course, 
that  every  time  you  Increase  the  draft 
by  one,  you  bring  3  or  4  volunteers  Into 
either  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  or  the  Air  Force,  because  the 
young  men  like  to  select  the  branch  of 
service  in  which  they  are  to  perform 
their  duty;  and  when  they  see  the  draft 
approaching,  it  has  a  very  salutary  ef- 
fect on  Increasing  enlirtments  in  all 
branches  of  the  service. 

For  that  reason,  there  has  been  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  quota  of  draftees 
for  next  month,  because  enlistments 
were  greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  must  say,  for  myself,  that  I  feel  very 
safe  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  han- 
dling this  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I 
will  do  everything  within  our  power  and 
within  our  knowledge  to  see  that  our 
fighting  men  have  everything  in  the  way 
of  equipment  and  supplies  that  they 
may  need.  It  it  not  always  possible  to 
get  it  to  them  in  exact  amounts  and  on 
exact  schedules:  and,  of  course,  the  C- 
ration  is  not  the  most  palatable  dish  for 
human  consumption  over  a  period  of 
time— it  is  all  right  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
can   get   extremely   tiresome. 

But  we  are  certainly  doing  all  that  we 
can  to  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities 
to  the  Senate,  to  give  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  vote  for  adequate  funds  to 
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take  care  of  these  men,  who  are  not  In 
Vietnam  of  their  own  volition,  but  who 
are  there  under  the  command  of  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  addi- 
tional statement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  listened 
to  what  the  chaiiman  of  our  committee 
has  said,  and  agree  with  him  entirely. 

I  would  simply  add  this :  The  Prepared- 
ness Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StxnnisI.  has 
heard  from  the  Army,  the  Navy,  smd  the 
Air  Force  on  their  supplies  and  equip- 
ment in  Vietnam  today.  I  think  espe- 
cially as  to  ammunition,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  mentioned,  there  are 
ample  supplies,  and  there  is  simple  build- 
up going  on  now  behind  the  lines  to  keep 
the  supplies  adequate. 

To  add  further  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  that  the  so-called 
Red  Ball  Express  has  been  rejuvenated 
and  is  now  in  operation,  and  is  mcJcing 
It  possible  to  repair  an  ordinary  helicop- 
ter and  put  it  back  In  service  again,  I 
believe,  well  within  48  hours  from  the 
time  it  needs  repair. 

Mr,  COOPER.  My  inquiries  are 
prompted,  of  course,  by  my  own  desire 
for  information  and  assurance,  but  they 
have  aLso  been  sparked  by  a  remark  the 
distinguished  Senator  made  on  the  fioor 
this  morning  at  the  time  the  proposed 
order  of  the  President  to  dispose  of  some 
copper  from  the  stockpiles  was  discussed. 
The  Senator  stated,  I  recall,  that  he  did 
not  like  It,  because  the  supplies  were  not 
very  large,  and  that  the  disposal  of 
•carce  copper  at  this  time  could  be  a  very 
critical  matter  if  fighting  should  be 
extended. 

In  the  event  of  an  extended  war,  does 
the  Senator  believe  that  there  are  critical 
materials  available  to  manufacture  the 
weapons  which  unfortunately  will  be 
needed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  As  I  have 
stated,  I  have  made  no  exhaustive  study 
of  this  question,  but  testimony  has  been 
eiven  us  in  years  past  that  about  800,000 
tons  of  copper  was  a  reasonable  stock - 
Pue,  and,  since  the  President's  order 
would  decrease  the  stockpile  to  400,000 
tons,  I  feared,  if  there  should  be  some 
escalation  of  this  war,  or  another  war  of 
«imilar  nature  were  to  break  out  else- 
where, that  we  would  be  hard  pressed 
for  copper. 

I  have  made  no  study  of  It.  I  intend 
w.  because  I  am  certainly  as  anxious  to 
maintain  adequate  raw  material  re- 
ferves— and  It  is  Just  as  important— as  to 
nave  the  ammunition  Itself. 

I  am  sure  that,  so  far  as  the  fighting 
"1  Vietnam  is  concerned,  we  have  an  ade- 
quate stockpile  of  copper;  but  if  diffi- 
niity  should  break  out  elsewhere,  I  think 
M.!^*»  '^ '"  *  ^^^  ^^^^y  position  with 
»(fK  °"^  copper  reserves.    I  say  that 

without  having  studied  the  matter,  mere- 
^  because  we  have  been  told  In  the  past 
"»at  about  800.000  tons  was  a  proper 
wnount  of  reserve  for  us  to  maintain 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
and  his  committee  will  look  into  this 
question  and  others  dealing  with  critical 
materials. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  dealing  with  the 
question  of  military  assistance.  Section 
102  of  the  bill  is  in  accord  with  a  similar 
provision  in  the  recently  approved  au- 
thorization act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
fimds  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
U.S.  forces  to  support  the  South  Viet- 
ntunese  and  other  military  assistance 
recipients  fighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  House  bill  authorized  this  change 
on  a  permanent  basis.  However,  the 
Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
provisions  be  amended  sc  as  to  be  appli- 
cable only  to  the  "current  fiscal  year" 
In  order  that  the  operations  of  these 
funds  under  this  near  procedure  can  be 
reviewed  annually. 

SEC.    102 BTJPPOBT   OF  SOUTH   VITrNAMSSS   AND 

OTHER    rRKX    WORLD    FOBCKS 

This  provision  is  in  accord  with  a  simi- 
lar provision  in  the  recently  approved 
authorization  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  In  the  regular  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  military  assistance  forces  fighting 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  budget  estimates 
include  $203.7  million  for  this  purpose. 
However,  under  this  authority  more  could 
be  used  if  it  is  determined  that  it  is  In 
our  interest  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  including  these  funds 
in  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  the  reqiiire- 
ment  for  separate  accounting  of  military 
equipment  purchased  with  Military  As- 
sistance appropriations.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, General  Westmoreland  can  pro- 
vide equipment  to  our  forces  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  without  regard  to  the 
source  of  funding. 

The  House  bill  Included  this  authority 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  provision  be  restricted  to  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

BBC.    103 INCLUSION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  "EXCESS 

MUX."   m    THE   COMMtTTEB   KATION    AIXOWANCI 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1966,  milk  served 
to  enlisted  persormel  In  excess  of  the 
statutory  and  executive  order  ration  of 
8  ounces  was  paid  for  with  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. During  this  time  the  value  of  the 
excess  milk  was  not  Included  in  the 
"commuted  ration"  allowance  that  is 
paid  to  enlisted  men  who  are  authorized 
to  mess  separately  or  who  are  on  leave. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Budget 
for  fiscal  1966  did  not  include  funds  for 
this  excess  milk,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  was  amended  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
purchase  the  excess  milk.  The  amend- 
ment in  the  1966  act  was  written  so  as  to 
exclude  the  value  of  thLs  mUk  from  the 
commuted  ration  allowance.  Section  103 
would  include  the  value  of  the  excess  milk 
In  the  commuted  ration  allowance.  Un- 
der this  amendment  the  commuted  ra- 
tion allowance  in  the  United  States  wUl 
increase  from  $1.10  to  $1.17  per  day. 
Overseas  it  will  increase  from  $1.14  to 
$1.17  per  day.    While  these  are  small  in- 


creases, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
advised  that  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
amendment  for  a  full  fiscal  year  Is  $19.7 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  respond 
to  any  questions  that  Members  might 
have  with  respxect  to  the  Committee's 
recommendations  totaling  $12.3  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  at 
this  time  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  yielded 
to  me  at  this  time.  Let  me  add  that  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  making  this 
additional  money  available  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  this  proposed  legislation  I  think  it  Is 
imperative  that  we  all  remember  what 
this  legislation  would  do  and  what  it 
would  not  do.  H.R.  13546  provides  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  De- 
fense Department  totaling  $13,135,719,- 
000;  $12,345,719,000  for  military  func- 
tions, including  items  for  military 
persoruiel,  operations  and  maintenance, 
procurement,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment test  and  evaluation  amounting  to 
$11,107,219,000.  In  addition,  it  includes 
for  military  construction  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Defense  agencies  a 
total  of  $1,238,400,000,  the  amount  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  military.  There 
ts  also  included  In  the  bill,  $375  million 
for  military  assistance  and  $415  million 
for  economic  assistance  programs  di- 
rectly connected  with  our  operations  in 
southeast  Asia. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  funds  were  pro- 
vided especially  for  southeast  Asia  in  the 
amount  of  $700  million  in  the  form  of  a 
defense  supplemental  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  and  amendments  or  supplements 
to  the  1966  budget  for  both  mlUtary 
functions  and  such  civilian  operations  as 
economic  assistance,  USIA  activities,  and 
so  forth.  As  recently  as  September  21. 
1965.  Congress  completed  action  on  the 
regtilar  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  which  Included  $1.7  bil- 
lion for  the  special  cost  of  our  military 
operations  in  South  Vietnam.  At  that 
time,  it  was  xmderstood  that  additional 
funds  would  be  needed.  However,  it 
was  not  then  possible  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable, accurate  forecast  of  specific  re- 
quirements. Last  year,  when  we  consid- 
ered the  regular  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  I  estimated  that  the 
military  would  request  between  $10  and 
$12  billion  In  additional  funds  early  in 
the  calendar  year  1966.  The  accom- 
panying bill  represents  the  present  esti- 
mate of  the  additional  needs  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  Perhaps  some  of  these  funds 
might  have  been  deferred  to  the  regultu- 
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{\scal  year   1967  estimates  without  ad- 
verse effect. 

I  beileve  that  the  chairman  would 
agree  with  me  we  felt  that  time  was  of 
the  essoice,  as  was  pointed  out  in  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  J,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  be  better  to  go  ahead  with  these 
appropriations  now  rather  than  wait  for 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  which 
might  be  delayed  until  next  August  or 
September. 

However,  total  requirements  are  so  evi- 
dently large  that  they  should  be  provided 
promptly.  The  major  items  provided  in 
the  bill  are: 

First.  Increases  In  numbers  of  both 
military  and  civilian  personnel  and  In- 
creases In  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  men,  machines  and  struc- 
tures. 

I  would  agree,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  stated,  that  there  Is  no 
money  In  this  bill  for  the  Increased  pay. 
It  Is  my  xinderstanding  that  It  will  be 
In  the  next  supplemental  bill,  in  an 
amount  approximating  $751  million 
more.  That  is  the  only  item,  I  am  In- 
formed, for  military  purposes  in  the  next 
supplemental  bill,  although  I  believe  that 
the  chairman  will  agree  with  me  that 
possibly  another  supplemental  bill  will 
be  submitted  before  the  flrot  of  July  for 
additional  expenses  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Second.  Production   of   aircraft,   ord- 
nance, ammunition,  and  other  materiel. 
Third.  Military  construction  projects. 
Fourth.  Selected   and   specialized   re- 
search and  development  piogiams. 
Fifth.  Economic  assistance. 
The  budget  estimates  for  the  military 
operations  of  the  Defense  Department 
amount  to  $12,345,719.00').    The  majority 
of  the  Eunounts  provided  outside  of  per- 
sonnel requirement  will  be  devoted  to  the 
procurement  of  military  hardware  with 
short  leadtlme  Items,  such  as  ammuni- 
tion, as  well  a;,  long  lead  Items,  such  as 
Jet  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
should  be  supported  by  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  so  urge.  I  Join  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriation  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  I  feel  that  the 
funds  are  urgently  needed  to  back  up 
the  over  200,000  American  fighting  men 
now  engaged  in  military  operations  in 
southeast  Asia.  I  believe  that  we  should 
provide  this  support  for  our  fighting  men 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  review  the  request  for  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  but  I  believe  that  the  Immediate 
passage  of  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  should  be  expedited. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  wholeheartedly 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1.  who  has 
gone  into  this  subject  with  a  great  deal 
of  care.  As  I  say,  it  was  a  unanimous 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  was  also  a  unarJmous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the 
military  authority  required  for  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  passed  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  a  number  of 
questions  I  should  like  to  develop.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  since  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  are  both  in  the  Chamber,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  be 
willing  to  answer  some  questions  with 
the  help  of  the  staff.  I  do  not  wish  un- 
duly to  fatigue  anyone. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  try  to  answer  them,  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  here.  Perhaps 
I  should  Join  with  him  In  any  answers, 
but  I  am  always  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
the  Democrats  are  in  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  therefore  the  immediate  respon- 
sibility is  wltii  tiie  Senator  I'rom  Georgia, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Senator  may  have. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  After  that 
"nonpartisan"  statement.  I  suppose  I 
should  undertake  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  will  both 
doit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  that  I  am  rash 
to  undertake  to  take  on  both  Senators  at 
once.  I  am  peifectly  happy  to  trj-,  be- 
cause really  what  I  am  trying  to  do  Is 
elicit  information. 

Let  me  ask  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  perhaps  first — al- 
though if  he  chooses,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  it  Is  quite  all 
right  with  me — concerning  the  commit- 
tee report,  on  page  4,  which  states  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  piaaaeci  end  streugtlj  Iticreafe  over  the 
ortglaal  fiscal  year  1966  submission  U  452,833 
for  the  acUve  forces,  and  41,000  for  the  Re- 
serve forces. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  civilian  for  military  persoimel. 
Then,  as  the  Senator  knows,  this  is 
broken  down  into  succeeding  sections, 
into  increases  for  the  Army,  for  the  Navy, 
for  the  Marine  Corps,  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  to  some  extent  for  the  Reserves. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
on  those  more  specific  Increases,  because 
my  first  question  is.  can  tlie  Senator 
relate  that  452.000 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
means  452,000  men,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  the  increase  in 
men.  Can  the  Senator  relate  that  to  the 
potential  buildup  of  our  strength  in 
South  Vietnam?  In  other  words,  out  of 
that  number  of  45?,000,  how  many  does 
the  Pentagon  estimate  could  be  put  into 
South  Vietnam  and  increase  our  present 
force  there? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  understand- 
ing is — and  it  is  only  my  personal  under- 
standing— that  there  are  some  220,000 
men  there,  or  over  200,000.  I  will  not 
state  an  exact  figure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  only  the  Army; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  all  military, 
I  am  informed — ^Army,  Marines,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  that  include  the 
Air  ^orce  and  the  Navy? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  A  total  of 
300,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  is  the  total  mili- 
tary  


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No-  thu 
235.000  figure  is  in  the  U.S.  PorcWLn 
South  Vietnam.  There  are  some  larce 
contlngenU  in  other,  surrounding  arew. 
They  consist  of  35,000  to  50,000  of  wr 
personnel.  So  that  there  are  almost  3ftn 
000  there.  •" 

Mr.  CLARK.      Does  that  Include  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes 
Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  close  to  300  000 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.      Yes.'    It 
might  be  slightly  more  than  that 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  was  going  to 
say  it  Is  my  personal  understanding  that 
there  is  a  hint — arid  I  want  to  say  it  ij 
only  a  hint — that  tl*  buildup  will  be  sub- 
stantially more  than  It  is  at  present 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  when  and  if  the  bill  passes— and  I 
shall  vote  for  it — there  will  be  452,000 
additional  personnel. 

My  question  i^.  Is  it  our  best  Judgment 
that  they  will  be  used  to  build  up  the 
force  in  South  Vietnam  if  It  became  desir- 
able to  do  that? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  try  to 
answer  that  question  on  my  own  personal 
Judcmont.  There  are  available  a  num- 
ber of  divisions  in  the  United  States  and 
there  are  available  a  number  of  divisions 
in  deployment  in  other  overseas  areas 
Mr.  CLARK.  And  two  in  Korea 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  two  In 
Korea.  I  know  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  get  some  assistance  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  know 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  One  division 
has  Just  come  in  from  Korea.  The  Aus- 
tralians are  building  up  their  force.  We 
read  in  the  newspapers — and  there  is 
some  testimony  to  that  effect,  although 
it  is  not  firm — that  the  Philippines  may 
send  some  troops.  So  we  are  trying  to 
get  more  help  from  allies  rather  than 
send  In  more  of  our  own  men. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand,  and  I  am 
very  sympathetic  with  that  effort;  but  If 
we  have  300,000  men  there  and  we  are 
providing  now  for  452,000  more— that 
would  set  a  ceiling — assuming  movement* 
among  divisions  in  Germany  and  pos- 
sibly Japan — of  about  750.000  troops  lor 
South  Vietnam.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  mathematics,  the  Senator  may  be 
correct,  but  that  is  not  the  idea  of  the 
buildup.  The  idea  of  the  buildup  is  to 
replace  men  who  have  gone  out  of  this 
country  and  to  make  allowance  for  ad- 
ditional personnel  who  may  go.  As  a 
practical  matter,  we  have  practically  de- 
nuded our  strategic  reserve  of  trained 
combat  troops.  But  the  main  puipose  of 
this  Increase,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  replace  the 
strike  forces  that  have  been  practically 
eliminated  from  this  continent.  Their 
assigned  purpose  is  to  put  out  fires,  and 
they  have  been  employed  against  the  fire 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  essentially  it  is  to 
build  up  the  Ready  Reserve  primarily  in 
this  coimtry? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  Is  to  re- 
place combat-trained  men  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam,  be- 
cause we  have  the  cream  of  the  crop 
there.  We  have  the  1st  Cavalry  there 
We  have  the  1st  Infantry  Division  thejC 
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We  have  a  marine  division.  The  25th 
Division,  which  was  stationed  In  Hawaii, 
Is  there.  I  do  not  recall  the  others  that 
we  have  there.  This  proposed  Increase 
Is  to  get  trained  men  to  replace  them  and 
^  available  here. 

Frankly,  it  may  be  said,  in  all  candor. 
they  will  not  only  be  replaced,  but  there 
rill  be  a  margin  to  be  used  for  our  de- 
pleted strike  forces  in  the  United  States. 
We  cou?d  never  pin  the  ofiQcials  down  as 
to  how  many  they  were  going  to  send  out 
there  or  how  many  they  needed.  They 
said  they  were  going  to  send  as  many 
as  they  needed.  That  was  as  near  as 
we  could  get  to  a  definite  number.  But 
we  can  say  that  the  purpose  is  to  sup- 
ply replacements  for  forces  that  are  out 
of  the  country,  so  that  units  can  be 
trained  as  speedily  as  possible  to  be  avail- 
able in  this  country  for  any  conthigency 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
11  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am  glad  to 
call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  McNamara  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  what  page  does  the 
Senator  refer? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Page  7  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  will  read  only  this  portion. 
Secretary  McNamara  said : 

since  my  appearance  here  laat  August,  our 
nqulrementa  In  support  of  the  military 
effort  In  Vietnam  have  continued  to  grow. 
We  have  already  deployed  a  total  of  about 
IW.OOO  U.S.  military  personnel  to  South 
Vietnam.  And  we  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
ploy even  more  forces  if  the  Communists 
choose  to  expand  their  operations  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  was  back  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  On  January  20, 
1966. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  have  had  a  buildup 
since  then. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  have 
sent  nearly  two  divisions  out  there  since 
then. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  put  in  the  Recoks  that  part 
of  Secretary  McNamara's  statement 
which  appears  on  page  7  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Should  not  that  request 
Include  over  to  the  top  of  page  8,  to  com- 
plete the  statement? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  extract  from  Secretary 
McNamara's  statement  from  the  hear- 
in«s  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Bs  follows: 

IMPLJtMENTATION    Or    THB    AT7GITBT     1968. FORC* 
AUGMENTATIONS 

Since  my  appearance  here  last  August,  our 
requirements  in  support  of  the  military  effort 
[n  Vietnam  have  continued  to  grow.  We 
nave  already  deployed  a  total  of  about  190,000 
US_  military  personnel  to  South  Vietnam,  ex- 
cluding the  elements  of  the  7th  Fleet  now 
operating  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  And  we 
must  be  prepared  to  deploy  even  more  forces 

the  Communists  chooee  to  eiq)and  their 
operations  in  South  Vietnam. 


The  force  augmentations  approved  in 
August  Included — 

For  the  Army:  An  increase  of  one  division 
force,  three  brigade  forces,  and  a  large  ntim- 
ber  of  aviation  companies. 

For  the  Marine  Corps:  An  increase  of  two 
helicopter  training  squadrons  and  additional 
conxmunicatlons,  en^neer,  and  military  po- 
lice battalions. 

For  the  Navy :  An  increase  of  26  active  ships 
in  the  fleet  plus  4  for  M8TS,  for  a  total  of  29. 

For  the  Air  Force:  An  increase  in  airlift 
aircraft  utUization  rates,  from  S  to  8  hours 
per  day  for  MlllUry  Airlift  Command 
(formerly  MATS)  aircraft,  and  from  1.6  to  6 
hours  per  day  for  C-130E's  in  other  com- 
mands. 

For  all  the  active  forces:  Additional  per- 
sonnel to  round  out  the  manning  of  units 
to  be  deployed  In  Vietnam  and  for  increased 
training  and  logistic  supp>ort. 

For  the  Reserve  components:  Additional 
drill  pay  spcuse  to  raise  the  manning  and 
readiness  levels  of  3  divisions  and  6  brigades 
and  necessary  supporting  forces  in  the  Army 
Reserve  components,  24  squadrons  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  components,  and  the  Marine 
Corpw  Reserve  division-aircraft  wing. 

An  additional  340,000  military  and  80.000 
direct  hire  civilian  personnel  were  approved 
to  support  these  force  increases. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  question  is  designed 
to  try  to  find  out — and,  from  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  said,  I  have  an 
idea  that  maybe  we  cannot — what  is  the 
ceiling,  if  the  bill  Is  adopted  and  Imple- 
mented, in  the  number  of  men  that  we 
might  expect  to  go  to  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  could  not 
supply  that  iiiformation,  because  we 
could  not  get  any  definite  estimate  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  They  did  state 
they  were  going  to  supply  what  General 
Westmoreland  needed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  he  did  not  say  what 
is  needed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  They  did 
not  tell  us  what  he  needed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Maybe  he  does  not 
know. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Of  course, 
they  are  available.  If  you  want  to  strip 
other  places  you  can  send  1  million  addi- 
tional men  to  South  Vietnam,  but  I  have 
no  Idea  on  earth  there  wiU  be  any  such 
buildup  as  that.  I  have  personally,  as 
an  amateur,  never  thought  the  total 
number  of  men  we  would  have  there 
would  run  over  400,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  one  of  his  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee was  asked  how  many  additional  men 
would  be  needed,  and  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  thought  it  might  go  as  high  as 
600,000. 

I  take  it  the  Senator  thinks  that  that 
is  high. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
somewhat  high.  It  was  the  highest 
maximum  fixed  by  one  witness,  but  that 
witness  was  not  one  who  makes  policy,  I 
might  say. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  might  add 
that  I  heard  no  testimony  that  I  would 
have  confidence  In  that  would  lead,  at 
the  present  time  to  our  having  anything 
like  600.000  men  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
see  that  now.  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  excluding  that  possi- 
bility. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  either, 
but  not  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  a  logistical  lim- 
itation on  the  number  of  troops  we  could 
adequately  support  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  are 
rapidly  remedj^ng  that.  We  are  build- 
ing large  harbor  facilities  there  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost.  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  support  a  much  larger  force  with  these 
new  facilities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  it  be  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  views  of  the  two  Senators 
as  of  now,  recognizing  that  the  military 
situation  might  change,  that  we  can  look 
forward  with  reasonable  confidence  to  a 
celling  of  not  more  than  400,000  on  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  four  armed  serv- 
ices which  will  be  deployed  In  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  speak 
only  for  myself,  I  would  not  wish  to  put 
that  celling  on  it  if  the  Senator  is  going 
to  include  all  four  armed  services,  the 
Navy  at  sea,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  ad- 
jacent areas.  I  do  not  think  It  will.  But 
In  any  one  of  a  number  of  contingencies, 
depending  on  what  will  happen,  it  might 
exceed  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  care  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     No.       I   agree' 
with  the  Chairman.     We  cannot  defi- 
nitely foresee  what  is  going  to  happen, 
but  at  the  present  time  I  would  agree 
with  what  the  Chairman  said. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Essentially,  we  have  an 
ooen-ended  situation,  do  we  not.  as  per- 
haps the  majority  leader  Indicated  in  his 
report? 

Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia.  I  think  any 
war  is  open  ended,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  CLARK.    And  so  this  one  Is.  too. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  you  can  prescribe  rules 
of  war,  or  whether  the  other  side  Is  going 
to  expand;  but  until  you  do  that,  any 
war  is  open  ended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  Idea  as  to  the  amount  of  uncommit- 
ted PAVN  forces  there  are  in  the  North? 
How  many  trained  divisions  do  they  have 
In  reserve,  not  committed?  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  re- 
ceived some  testimony  as  to  that,  but  It 
was  classified  when  it  was  given  to  us. 
I  do  not  know  why.  Certainly  Hanoi 
knows  how  many  divisions  they  have. 
They  have  a  large  number  of  divisions, 
greater  than  they  have  already  commit- 
ted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  good  enough  for 
me. 

I  have  a  good  many  questions,  but  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  may  wish  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  PELL.    No.    I  was  listening. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  opinion  of  the  two 
Senators,  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  com- 
mit this  large  sum  of  money  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  will  be 
obligated.  It  will  not  be  expended,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  it  would 
be  all  obligated  or  programed  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  It  cannot  be  obli- 
gated before  It  Is  appropriated. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  Is 
correct,  So.  If  we  are  going  to  supply 
these  goods  and  furnish  tliese  supplies 
to  the  menln  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  these  appropriations  be  made. 

Mr  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  with  me  that  the  com- 
ments made  by  some  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  some  of 
this  money  was  put  Into  the  fiscal  year 
1966  to  make  the  deficit  less  In  1967  Is 
not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  statement.  I  have 
scanned  this  budget  estimate  wlLh  great 
care.  There  was  one  Item  for  develop- 
ment of  a  ship  I  believe,  $10  million  that 
might  be  carried  over.  But  out  of  a  $13 
billion  appropriation  that  Is  insignifi- 
cant. 

This  whole  Idea  comes  out  of  a  very 
vague  statement  In  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  other  body  which  says 
there  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  members  that  there  was  a 
possibility  some  of  these  funds  could  be 
carried  over.  I  think  that  is  splitting 
hairs. 

We  are  either  going  to  support  these 
men  In  Vietnam  or  bring  them  back, 
and  bring  them  home. 

Here  is  the  language: 

U  there  U  one  reservation  felt  by  many 
members  of  the  committee  regarding  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation,  It  arises  from 
the  pooslblUCy  that  many  of  the  Items  In- 
Tolved,  In  all  three  categories  of  procxire- 
ment,  research  and  development,  and  con- 
struction, may  simply  have  been  moved 
from  the  regular  1967  authorization  to  this 
supplemental  1966  authorisation  without 
any  real  program  for  acceleration. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Obviously  no  military  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  such  a  booklceeplng  situation. 

But  It  Is  an  "Iffy"  statement  unless 
based  on  hard  testimony. 

As  I  say,  If  there  Is  any  one  man  who 
is  careful  about  scrutinizing  the  budget 
It  is  my  distinguished  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts with  whom  I  have  been  honored 
lo  work  for  so  many  years.  He  did  not 
come  up  with  any  specific  item  that  he 
thought  could  go  over,  other  than  this 
$!0  million  vessel. 

I  agree  It  was  possible  that  could  go 
over  but  I  saw  no  real  reason  for  carry- 
ing it  over. 

In  my  opinion  all  of  this  appropriation 
l.s  absolutely  necessary.  Som*»  of  the«e 
;t.em8  have  a  very  long  leadtime.  It 
takes  months  to  construct  some  of  these 
items,  and  I  think  we  would  be  derelict 
in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  vote  for  this 
appropriation.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
support  those  men,  we  should  bring  them 
home. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  wish  to  add  to  that? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  The  impli- 
cation is  that  colleagues  on  my  side 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr,  CLARK.    In  the  other  body. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  In  the  other 
body,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  agree  with 
what  the  chairman  said. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  and  I  went 
over  these  appropriations  requested  be- 


fore we  went  to  the  full  committee.  We 
went  In  there  heartily  in  accord  with 
each  other  that  we  should  appropriate 
the  full  amount. 

The  $10  million  which  the  chairman 
described  I  brought  up  in  that  committee, 
we  agreed  it  should  go  in.  That  $10  mil- 
lion is  for  the  planning  and  designing  of 
a  new  logistical  ship.  To  hold  It  over 
would  delay  construction  of  the  ship 
which  Is  a  new  type  and  a  way  of  doing 
it.  Outside  of  that,  I  would  say  all  of 
these  items  were  necessary. 

I  personally  asked  the  question 
whether  any  of  these  items  should  go 
over,  and  I  determined,  in  my  opinion, 
speaking  as  one  individual,  that  they 
should  not  go  over  because  they  were 
long  leadtime  items.  It  was  essential 
that  we  should  get  started. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  Secretary 
McNamara's  testimony  on  that  was  very 
convincing. 

Would  the  two  Senators  mind  turn- 
ing to  page  56  of  the  hearings,  where 
Secretary  McNamara  stated  that  South 
Vietnam  has  about  640,000  total  effec- 
tives in  Regxilar  and  paramilitary  activ- 
ities. 

I  believe  that  goes  all  the  way  down 
to  the  local  poUce  whose  duties  are 
much  less  onerous  in  terms  of  the 
chances  of  their  getting  shot  than  the 
Regular  Army. 

I  take  it  that  figure  is  pretty  well  sub- 
stantiated in  the  minds  of  the  two  Sen- 
atoro.    That  is  on  page  56. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  Is 
the  best  testimony  we  could  get.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Intelligence  sources 
and  Includes  not  only  those  on  full-time 
duty  but  also  the  regrilar  militia  who 
guard  the  villagers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  imagine  that  the 
method  of  keeping  a  census  of  military 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  too 
highly  developed.  Would  the  Senator 
acrree? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
true.  I  must  say  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  high  turnover  in  some  of  the 
combat  areas. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  information  did 
the  committee  receive  about  the  deser- 
tion rate  among  the  South  Vietnamese? 
It  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  I  wonder  if  this  is  substantially  in 
accord  with  the  testimony  that  the  com- 
mittee received,  that  in  1965  there  were, 
as  I  recall,  a  gross  number  of  113.000 
deseitlons  from  tlie  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces.  Many  of  them,  of  course, 
were  paramilitary  troops,  a  good  many 
were  draftees,  and  so  forth.  Neverthe- 
lc«,  if  that  figure  is  anj-wherc  near  cor- 
rect— and  I  ask  the  two  Senators  if  It 
is — it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  deser- 
tion rate  high  enough  to  give  us  much 
concern.  I  wonder  if  either  Senator 
would  comment  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
recall  that  that  figure  was  Included  in 
the  testimony.  I  have  read  it  In  the 
press.  The  desertion  rate  has  been 
quite  high.  There  is  no  blinking  at  that 
fact.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  most 
of  the  desertions  do  not  occur  at  the 
height  of  the  fighting,  according  to  the 
uncontradicted  testimony.  It  is  at  times 
when  the  men  are  In  rest  camps,  or  sim- 
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liar  areas,  that  they  leave.  Some  of 
them  come  back  in  a  short  time;  Mme 
of  them  are  gone  for  a  number  of 
montlis  before  they  report  back  to  their 
units. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  it  is  a  UtUe 
easier  to  get  away  when  one  is  In  a  rest 
camp  than  when  he  is  under  the  eye  of 
a  sergeant. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  should 
say  that  is  true.  Sometimes  men  have 
great  reluctance  to  leave  those  with 
whom  they  have  been  trained,  especially 
when  they  are  under  fire.  The  Senator 
knows  that  from  his  own  experience.  A 
man  wants  to  stay  with  his  own  unit 

General  Johnson  testified  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  there  had  been 
an  improvement  in  the  desertion  rate- 
but  unquestionably.  It  has  been  high 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  COOPER.  When  I  was  In  Saigon, 
I  spoke  with  the  mlUtary  staff  about  this 
very  issue — the  rate  of  desertions,  I  was 
told  that  the  rate  was  high,  but  a  part  of 
the  explanation  given  my  staff  may  be  of 
interest. 

I  was  told  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  have  no  regulation  that  deals  with 
men  absent  without  leave,  such  as  is  ap- 
plied to  our  own  forces.  And,  furloughs 
or  leaves  of  absence  are  not  granted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly  the  men  are 
paid  very  little. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  are  fighting,  any- 
way. But  when  the"  men  enlist  or  are 
drafted,  they  are  not  given  leaves  or 
furloughs:  they  are  in  for  the  duration. 
As  a  result,  there  are  many  cases  of  men 
absent  without  leave.  I  was  told  that 
men  absent  themselves  In  these  circum- 
stances to  go  home  to  help  with  the  crops 
and  be  with  their  families.  Sometimes 
they  return  to  the  same  unit;  sometimes 
to  another  unit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Sometimes  they  stay 
home. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Sometimes  they  stay 
home. 

But  the  point  was  made  that  despite 
the  high  rate  of  desertion  there  had  been 
no  known  defectors  of  a  military  unit, 
even  of  a  squadron  or  a  platoon,  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  I  thought  that  was  a 
rather  significant  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  find  that 
the  Secretary  did  delete  the  number  of 
desertions  that  occurred  in  1965,  out  of 
the  total  force  of  more  than  640.000. 
The  number  w&s  omitted  as  being  clas- 
sified. However,  it  involves  a  large 
numbe"  of  men. 

As  I  have  said,  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  organization  is  not  identical 
with  ours.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
write  off  the  courage  and  the  fighting 
power  of  those  troops,  because  at  times 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  supe- 
rior in  combat.  They  have  demonstrated 
great  valor  and  ability. 

Going  home  to  see  one's  family  is  not 
a  new  thing.  Neither  Is  it  confined  to 
the  Vietnamese  Army.  Some  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  ClvU  War  left  their  or- 
ganizations and  went  home  to  see  their 
wives  and  children  and  to  help  to  gather 
the  crops.    For  a  while,  some  of  them 
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were  shot;  but  eventually  the  point  was 
reached  where  their  punishment  was 
mitigated,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Someone  told  me  that 
the  total  number  of  desertions  on  both 
the  Union  and  Confederate  sides  during 
the  Civil  War  was  2  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  have  read 
that  figiire  somewhere,  but  I  believe  that 
those  who  were  absent  without  leave 
were  included. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  purpose  of  raising 
this  particular  line  of  questions  was  to 
get  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  to  whether  the  high  rate  of 
desertions — and  I  am  talcing  my  figures 
from  the  newspapers;  I  su^iect  they  are 
not  very  different  from  the  figure  de- 
leted from  the  testimony — raises  any 
concern  in  the  minds  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors as  to  whether  the  fighting  effective- 
ness and  the  morale  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  is  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing, or  is  remaining  about  what  It  was 
when  the  South  Vietnamese  were  on  the 
verge  of  defeat,  and  we  really  went  In 
and  saved  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  concur  in 
the  Senator's  last  statement.  At  the 
time  our  troops  went  into  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  do  not  believe  the  South  Vi- 
etnamese forces  would  have  lasted  an- 
other month,  because  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  disintegration. 

It  Is  difficult  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question  categorically,  but  I  should  say 
that  all  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that 
the  Sou'^h  Vietnamese  have  been  fighting 
much  better  since  we  sent  considerable 
f'^rces  of  our  own  into  South  Vietnam. 
Certainly  they  are  fighting  much  better 
than  they  were  just  before  our  troops 
arrived  there. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  very  ugly  story  was 
published  In  the  newspapers  a  few  days 
ago.  When  the  Vietcong  overran  one 
of  our  special  forces  camps.  It  was  stated 
that  the  officers  actually  had  to  shoot 
some  of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  to 
prevent  them  from  hanging  on  to  the 
helicopters  that  were  trying  to  remove 
the  wounded  from  the  scene.  I  suspect 
that  that  Incident  occurred  after  the 
hearings  were  closed.  But  it  was  a  dis- 
turbing story. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  read 
that  article  In  the  press.  It  was  Indeed 
a  most  disturbing  story.  I  Intend  to 
examine  Into  It  fully  and  ascertain  the 
facts.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  untU  now.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  read  it 
and  Is  likewise  concerned  about  It. 
T^t  occurred  at  one  of  the  special 
jorces  camps,  where  we  were  trying  to 
train  the  Vietnamese.  I  do  not  know 
the  depree  of  training  they  had  received. 

Mr  CLARK.  As  I  understand,  it  was 
quite  far  out  In  the  Jungle. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     It  was. 

The  Senator  asked  about  morale. 
General  McConnell  testified: 

The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  Is  very  high. 
^«  we  sUrted  pretty  ertenslve  bombings 
°»W  there,  the  Vietnamese  ground  forces 
™»aie  hafl  conUnuaUy  gone  up,  uid  I  think 


they  are  tn  much  better  shape  now   tban 
they  were  6  or  6  months  ago. 

That  would  have  been  about  the  time 
that  we  went  Into  Vietnam  in  force. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
morale  of  the  South  Vietiiamese  forces 
has  Improved. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
average  Vietnamese  soldier  should  not 
have  felt  enthusiastic  about  the  war. 
Much  favoritism  had  been  displayed  in 
taking  men  into  the  forces  and  com- 
missioning them  as  officers.  There  was 
irregularity  m  the  pay,  and  the  food  was 
of  poor  quality.  On  top  of  that,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  tough  fighting. 

Mr.  CLARK.     And  some  corruption. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  Is 
what  I  meant  to  imply  by  referring  to 
the  food  and  to  the  pay.  A  number  of 
things  have  tended  to  shake  the  morale 
of  the  very  best  fighting  troops.  Noth- 
iiig  in  the  world  is  more  destructive  of 
morale  in  any  armed  force  in  the  course 
of  history  than  the  feeUng  that  one 
group  Is  being  given  favoritism  and  soft 
Jobs  while  another  group  must  do  the 
dirty  work. 

I  think  that  feeling  was  prevalent  at 
one  time  In  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
I  understand  that  the  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers are  making  every  effort  to  straighten 
that  out. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  pertinent.  However,  it  was  my  feel- 
ing from  the  testimony  we  received  that 
improving  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  villages  and  giving  some 
confidence  to  the  leaders  that  they  will 
not  have  their  heads  chopped  off  htis  in- 
creased the  spirit  of  the  fighting  men. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  is  true. 
However,  the  number  of  villages  which 
we  completely  control  is  subject  to  some 
question.  It  was  only  about  a  month  ago 
that  I  read  about  a  splendid  village 
leader  who  had  been  enticed  to  return  to 
his  home  village  and  the  Vietcong  sur- 
rounded him  and  promptly  killed  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  He  was  at- 
tending a  funeral 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  was  attending  a  funeral.  I  wonder  in 
that  regard  whether  the  Senators  have 
any  information  as  to  whether  we  have 
not  about  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  as  far  as  increasing  the  number 
of  effectives  Is  concerned  and  whether 
we  would  not  be  fortxmate  if  we  were  lUaie 
to  hold  the  total  of  effectives  to  the 
figure  of  630,000. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  testi- 
mony tended  to  support  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question  of  t*ie  Senator. 
But  in  all  fairness  It  Is  Inconceivable  to 
me  that  they  have  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  In  a  nation  having  from  14 
to  15  million  people. 

I  think  that  if  the  Vietnamese  will  go 
back  over  all  of  their  rolls  and  get  all  of 
those  who  have  avoided  duty,  and  who 
should  be  doing  duty,  and  get  all  of  them 
into  tlie  service  the  South  Vietnamese 


can  not  only  maintain  this  ratio  but  also 
increase  It. 

It  must  be  said  that  a  number  of  the 
so-called  militia  and  paramilitary  men 
are  over  the  suitable  age  for  active  duty 
in  the  field  of  battle  day  and  night. 
They  are  defense  troops.  However, 
there  have  also  l>een  stories  about  the 
number  of  young  men  In  the  two  or  three 
cities  of  the  country  who  have  seen  no 
duty  and  have  not  yet  been  called  on. 

In  my  c«dnion.  if  they  really  summon 
their  people  to  the  colors  without  any 
partiality  and  distribute  the  burden  of 
this  war  equally  among  all  the  South 
Vietnamese,  probably  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional divisions  of  young  men  could  be 
brought  Into  their  armed  forces. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  must  remember  that 
the  amount  of^actual  real  esUte  which 
we  control,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
either  held  by  the  Vietcong  or  is  con- 
tested, puts  some  limitation  on  the  power 
to  draft  people  outside  of  the  area  which 
Is  secured. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  Vietcong  that  they  can  take 
people  who  are  able  to  walk  and  put 
them  at  some  kind  of  duty,  digging  tun- 
nels, if  nothing  else. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  one 
test  of  the  effectiveness  and  morale  of  the 
South  Vletn^ese  Army  might  come 
from  taklngiHk)k  at  the  situation  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  a«  it. Is  today,  as  opposed 
to  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  do  not 
have  any  American  troops  of  any  number 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  that  that  op- 
eration is  being  conducted  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Very  few 
troops,  other  than  South  Vietnamese, 
have  been  in  the  Mekong  Delta  accord- 
ing to  my  best  information. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senators  have  seen 
the  rather  unsatisfactory  maps  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  the  Defense  Depwrt- 
ment.  They  would  not  declassify  them, 
and  they  said  they  were  no  good. 

As  shown  on  page  145,  146,  and  147 
of  the  hearings.  Secretary  McNamara 
did  finally  present  a  map  before  the 
committee. 

The  map  did  not  show  much  as  to 
whether  the  situation  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  had  improved.  According  to  the 
newspaper,  the  situation  is  not  any 
better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  any  l)etter  throughout  the 
country  as  far  as  the  territory  we  are 
permanently  holding  is  concerned.  We 
have  not  undertaken  to  fight  that  kind 
of  war.  We  have  not  enough  soldiers 
with  which  to  fight  that  kind  of  war. 
We  are  not  able  to  garrison  a  locality 
and  then  move  on  to  another  place. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  so-called 
search-and-destroy  tactics  are  em- 
ployed. They  try  to  find  the  enemy  and 
destroy  kis  forces  and  sources  of  support. 
They  have  not  undertaken  to  hold  the 
ground  that  they  have  taken.  We  have 
taken  some  areas  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  move  out  a(hd  do 
not  garrison  it. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  we  not  always  turn 
It  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  In  the 
hope  that  they  can  garrison  It,  and  too 
often  they  do  not? 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  We  turn 
it  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  but 
sometimes  the  forces  are  not  very  for- 
midable. We  appoint  the  Governor  of 
a  village  and  give  him  a  half  dozen 
armed  villagers,  and  they  do  not  last  too 
long  If  the  Vletcong  come  back. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
shown  me  some  of  the  testimony.  The 
Senator  has  read  the  testimony  and  Is 
familiar  with  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  which  he  said: 

I  think  If  you  applied  the  definition  of 
control  that  our  field  representatives  do. 
both  the  political  and  military  representa- 
tives In  South  Vietnam,  they  would  say  that 
the  Qovemment  controls  today  63  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  the  Vlet- 
cong control  about  23  percent.  That  makes 
a  total  of  around  76  percent,  and  the  re- 
maining 34  percent  Is  In  the  disputed  areas. 
I  think  that  Ky's  estimate  Is  a  much  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  Government  control 
than  is  the  63  percent. 

I  would  *ay  with  all  candor  tha»  I 
think  the  numerical  superiority  we  en- 
Joy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  hold  the 
large  cities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  General  Ky  said  that 
only  about  25  percent  of  the  population 
was  sufficiently  free  from  coercion  as  to 
be  able  to  engage  in  free  elections  with- 
out intimidation.  I  think  that  Is  what 
the  Secretary  was  referring  to  when  he 
referred  to  General  Ky's  statement.  It 
is  contained  on  page  109. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is  also 
on  page  146,  Secretary  McNamara  testi- 
fied: 

However,  this  morning,  earlier.  I  gave 
an  estimate  of  Prime  Minister  Ky  to  the 
effect  that  his  government  controls  only 
25  percent  of  the  population.  Now. 
these  figures  are  not  necessarily  contra- 
dictory because  of  the  difference  in  the 
definition  of  "control."  Prime  Minister 
Ky,  when  he  gave  the  figure  25  percent 
as  being  controlled  by  the  government, 
was  thinking  of  the  population  that 
could  participate  freely  and  without 
coercion. 

Mr  CLARK.     "Could  vote  freely." 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  "ParUcl- 
pate  freely"  means  "vote  freely." 

Mr,  CLARK.  The  same  testimony  ap- 
pears on  page  109. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  was 
a  repetition  of  something  that  he  testi- 
fied to  that  morning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Secretary  McNamara 
testified  on  page  144,  that  of  the  235,000 
enemy  effectives  In  South  Vietnam,  only 
15.000  were  PAVN  or  North  Vietnamese 
regulars. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  has  no  rea- 
son to  question  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No;  I  do 
not.  That  has  been  increased  somewhat 
since  this  testimony  was  given,  but  I 
doubt  If  it  has  Increased  more  than 
enough  to  replenish  the  losses  they  have 
suffered  in  battle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  probably  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  effectiveness,  is  it 
not,  that  is.  15,000  out  of  235.000? 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes;  that 
is  correct.  Understand,  of  course,  they 
sent  down  the  best  troops  they  had. 

Mr,  CLARK.    I  understand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  These 
were  the  best  they  had  available. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  are  no  Russians 
and  no  Chinese  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
ruun,  as  far  as  the  Senator  knows? 

Mr.  RUSSET  J,  of  Georgia.  None.  I 
have  asked  that  question.  They  have 
never  found  a  dead  Chinese  or  a  dead 
Russian  in  any  of  the  death  counts  they 
have  made  after  any  of  the  conflicts. 

I  may  say.  there  has  been  testimony 
that  a  number  of  Chinese  engineer  forces 
have  been  engaged  in  North  Vietnam,  re- 
pairing railroad  and  highway  bridges. 
But  as  far  as  combat  is  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  any  Chinese 
participation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  actually,  the 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  troops, 
while  it  represents,  of  course,  the  best 
they  have,  is  a  pretty  small  percentage  of 
the  total  force. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  62  of 
the  conunittee  hearings,  he  will  note  that 
Secretary  McNamara  stated  that  a 
majority  of  the  Vletcong  are  individuals 
who  were  Iwm  in  South  Vietnam,  or  who 
came  there  as  part  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  dur- 
ing the  war  with  the  French. 

Then,  If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page 
341,  he  will  see  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara testified  that  80  percent  of  the 
Vletcong  are  recruited  in  the  South. 

I  take  it  the  Senator  has  no  reason  to 
question  that  testimony,  does  he? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No;  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  question  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  thing  that  concerns 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
have  better  means  of  information  that  I 
have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Than  any  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  South  Vietnamese  are 
fighting  under  almost  Incredible  odds, 
not  having  any  air  force  whatever  to 
protect  them,  but  they  are  fighting,  and 
fighting  very  bravely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  is  also 
that  the  strength  of  the  Vletcong  has 
more  than  doubled  duilng  the  last  12 
months,  from  103.000  to  over  235.000.  If 
we  subtract  the  casualties  and  the  deser- 
tion of  defectors,  and  if  we  add  the  in- 
filtrators and  the  15.000,  more  or  less,  in 
their  regular  forces,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  Secretary  McNamara's  conclusion 
that  80  percent  of  the  recruits  in  the 
Vietcong  forces  come  from  South  Viet- 
nam is  pretty  well  substantiated. 

That  causes  me  to  raise  the  question — 
and  I  should  like  the  Senator's  observa- 
tion on  it — that  perhaps  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  not  entirely  correct  when  he 
says  this  Is  not  a  civil  war.  In  large  part, 
it  looks  very  much  like  a  civil  war  to 
me — a  civil  war  which  is  supported  on 
one  side  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  on  another  side  with  troops  from 
Hanoi,  with  material  and  equipment 
from  China,  and  with  some  help  from 
Russia:  but  that  fundamentally  it  Is  a 


civil  war.     I  wonder  If  my  friends  will 
comment  on  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  This  war 
does  have  a  great  many  of  the  aspects  of 
a  civil  war.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a 
civil  war  that  could  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion if  the  Vletcong  would  be  willing 
to  arrange  some  reasonable  plan  of  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  that  would  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  relative  strength 
of  allegiance  to  either  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment or  the  Communist  government. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  long  history  in- 
volved, as  the  Senator  well  knows. 
There  is  the  background  of  the  long 
struggle  that  took  place  for  several  years 
between  all  of  the  forces,  whether  they 
were  North  Vietnamese,  South  Vietnam- 
ese, or  Vietcong — they  were  all  called 
Vletmlnh  back  in  those  days— against 
the  French.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  General  Giap.  they  finally 
defeated  the  French  at  Dlenblenphu;  the 
French  people  were  tired  of  the  war  and 
wanted  to  get  out  of  it,  and  they  with- 
drew their  forces  from  southeast  Asia, 
and  agreed  to  the  Geneva  accords. 

One  group  undoubtedly  wished  to  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  He 
was  the  popular  idol  of  the  hour  when 
the  French  were  defeated.  The  French 
had  selected  about  as  poor  a  character 
as  they  could  have,  in  Bao  Dai.  to  rule 
over  the  country;  he  was  ruling  from 
Cannes  or  somewhere  on  the  French 
Riviera,  and  naturally  had  no  chance  on 
earth  of  capturing  any  respect  of  Us 
people. 

I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Vlet- 
cong affiliation  is  a  legacy  from  the  war 
against  the  French,  where  Ho  Chi  Minh 
was  the  leader  of  what  they  believed, 
with  considerable  reason,  was  a  war  of 
llijeration. 

Of  course,  we  supported  the  efforts  of 
the  French  with  suljstantlal  funds  for 
military  assistance.  But  I  do  not  know 
Just  how  much  the  Vietcong  support  Is 
because  of  a  firm  belief  in  communism 
as  a  system  of  government,  or  even  any 
understanding  of  communism,  and  how 
much  of  it  Is  really  dedication  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  I  rather  believe  that  a  greater 
part  of  it  is  personal  affection,  respect, 
and  admiration  for  and  belief  in  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  rather  than  any  set  of  political 
principles. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  at  least  until  a  few  months 
ago,  both  the  Vietcong  and  Hanoi  were 
convinced  they  were  going  to  win.  and 
drive  us  out? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  one  reason  why 
they  fought  so  well. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  And  there 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  what- 
ever the  genesis  of  these  Vietcong  troops, 
wherever  they  may  have  originated,  that 
the  war  is  being  directed  out  of  Hanoi. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  Senator  will 
agrree,  will  he  not,  that  if  our  pounding 
of  those  people  with  our  enormously 
severe  firepower,  particularly  since  we 
have  built  up  our  forces,  has  had  any 
effect  at  all— and  I  would  think  it  would 
have — the  conviction  that  they  are  going 
to  win  must  be  slowly  but  surely  ebbing 
from  the  minds  of  the  Vletcong? 


Mr.  RUSSEfJi  of  Georgia.  I  would 
think  their  leadership,  at  least,  would 
begin  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
vrlll  the  Senator  permit  an  Interruption 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Carrying  for- 
ward what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
gsid  regarding  control  of  the  Vietcong 
from  the  north,  one  thing  that  has  ap- 
pealed to  me  all  through  this  matter,  as 
I  have  stated  when  I  have  been  asked 
that  question  a  number  of  times.  Is  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  today — unless 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows 
through  his  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee—who the  leader  of  the  Vletcong  is. 

How  are  we  ever  going  to  get  to  him? 
I  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  a  diversion,  but 
how  can  we  arrange  for  peaceful  nego- 
tiations with  the  Vietcong,  when  we  do 
not  know  where  their  leadership  Is? 
Everything  we  have  read  Indicates  that 
their  leadership  Is  coming  from  the 
north. 

Let  me  quote  one  paragraph,  one  i>olnt 
Secretary  McNamara  made,  shown  on 
page  343  of  the  hearings : 

It  may  have  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  civil 
war  but,  in  my  opinion,  these  are  ol  Uttle 
importance  compared  to  the  initiatives  taken 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  to  or- 
ganize the  movement,  to  supply  It,  to  expand 
It,  and  to  turn  It  Into  a  military  aggresston 
against  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Bouth,  These  facta  we  have  documented 
tbrough  prisoner  reports  and  through  other 
fctmi  of  Intelligence  and  tbrough,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  oral  and  written  statement* 
ol  the  political  leaders  of  tb«  North. 

Again  he  said,  as  shown  on  page  344: 
There  is  no  Individual  In  this  Government 
that  I  know  of,  who  has  studied  the  relation- 
Blilp  between  the  Vletcong  and  the  asso- 
ciated forces  In  the  South  and  the  North 
Vietnamese,  who  t>eUeves  otber  than:  (1) 
ttttt  they  are  under  the  direct  superriaion 
and  tiour-to-hour  control  of  tbe  North;  (2) 
tbat  without  that  control,  tltey  could  not 
possibly  accomplish  militarily  what  they  are 
presently  capable  of;  (3)  that  without  the 
North's  support  of  the  Vletcong.  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  forces  would  be 
capable  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  erf 
(uppresslng  the  aggression  being  directed 
■gainst  it.  I  think  this  is  such  an  Important 
rab)ect  tliat,  U  there  Is  any  doubt  on  tliis 
quesUon,  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  call  on  those  who  are  experts  in  this 
field. 

Again  I  repeat,  out  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge — and  that  Is  all,  and  I 
do  not  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  In- 
formed— who  Is  the  Vietcong  leader  we 
can  say  Is  leading  the  civil  war,  or  who 
could  end  the  civil  wsw  by  sitting  down 
&t  the  negotiating  table?  In  all  the 
testimony  to  which  I  have  listened,  I 
have  not  heard  that  statement  answered. 
If  I  may  proceed 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yea.  Indeed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  page  25 
of  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  desertions  of  the  Vietcong. 
J*t  me  say  to  the  Seiator  from 
Q«orgia  [Mr.  Russell],  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wishes  to  read  it  Into  the 
««coRB  at  this  time,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  quotation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  would  be 
«iad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts read  it.  It  shows  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  In  desertions  In  the 
Vletcong.  but  It  also  shows  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  In  desertions  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  too. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
a  very  happy  statement  to  make,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  having  It  included 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  vidll  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  It  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make 
this  observation,  with  respect  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  Just 
stated:  I  would,  with  deep  regret,  take 
issue  with  him  about  the  situation  re- 
specting the  Vletcong.  This  does  not 
come  from  ansrthlng  I  have  learned 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  kindly  repeat 
that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  all  deference  to 
the  Senator,  I  would  take  Issue  with  him 
on  the  statement  he  has  Just  made, 
about  our  not  knowing  who  is  nmning 
the  Vletcong. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  have  heard 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
does  know,  but  I  make  that  statement 
because  I  have  never  heard  It  said  be- 
fore our  committee,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  sign  of  It  in  the  ne  /spapers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  committee  knows, 
it  has  not  told  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    There  we  are. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee.  But,  I  have  heard  It 
said  by  Indlvidimls  who  I  believe  know 
something  about  the  situation,  and 
whose  veracity  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  there  are  at  least  six  Vletcong  mis- 
sions In  various  Emopean  and  African 
capitals  with  whom  we  not  only  could 
tidk  but  also.  In  fact,  have  been  talking 
off  the  record  from  time  to  time  and 
that  the  Vletcong  have  had  three  sepa- 
rate leaders  In  the  last  year  or  so.  One 
of  them,  I  believe,  was  killed.  The  next 
one  was  dismissed  because  his  wife  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  he  was  therefore  thought  to 
have  somewhat  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
The  third,  whose  name  I  do  not  have  or 
I  would  be  happy  to  give  it  to  the  Senator 
right  now,  is  a  relatively — and  I  use  that 
word  "relatively"  with  great  emphasis — 
reasonable  fellow  with  whom,  if  he 
could  be  convinced  that  their  side  Is 
not  going  to  win,  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  let  them  throw  us  out,  it  might 
be  possible  to  do  some  business. 

I  would  make  this  comment  and  then 
ask  for  observations  and  from  my 
friends:  I  believe  that  everyone  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  every- 
one In  the  Senate,  would  like  to  see  this 
war  over  with  Just  as  qulcldy  as  possible 
on  some  honorable  basis.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  single  Senator  who  wishes 
to  fight  this  war  to  total  victory  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  Vietnam. 

The  way  I  would  analyze  the  situa- 
tion— on  which  I  should  like  to  have  the 
comments  of  my  more  experienced 
friends — Is  that  Pelplnk,  is  never  going 
to  talk,  becatise  Pelplng  will  fight  to  the 
last  Vletcong  and  the  last  American. 
Hanoi  appears  to  be,  at  the  moment, 


rather  under  the  domination  of  Pelplng. 
although  we  would  hope  that  there 
might  be  aoxae  slippage  there.  My  \m- 
derstandlng  is  that  there  is  a  "dove" 
party  In  Hanoi,  Just  as  there  is  a  "hawk" 
party  in  Hanoi.  But  the  much  more  bel- 
ligerent group  is  In  control.  We  had 
hoped  that  Russia  nUght  help.  There 
was  a  period  when  It  looked  as  though 
Russia  would  help,  but  recently  they 
have  taken  the  line  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  join  with  England  in  calling  the 
Geneva  Conference  back  into  session. 

Thus,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way 
we  will  ever  get  peace  in  South  Vietnam 
will  be  to  talk  to  the  Vletcong.  But  that 
is  the  one  tiling  we  will  not  do,  I  can- 
not see  why  we  are  so  unwilling  to  talk 
to  these  people  on  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  legalistic  ground  that  tliey  are 
not  a  goveriunent,  that  no  one  has  recog- 
nized them  as  a  government,  that  they 
are  the  arm  of  Hanoi,  I  do  not  deny 
that  Hanoi  has  given  enormous  assist- 
ance to  the  Vletcong,  but  I  also  suspect 
that  they  have  not  given  the  Vietcong 
anything  like  as  much  assistance  as  we 
have  given  to  the  Army  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Its  people. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  Russia.  China,  and 
Hanoi  are  helping  the  Vietcong.  and  we 
are  helping  the  Vietnamese  Army;  but 
the  soldiers  who  are  killing  our  l>oys  are 
largely,  although  not  entirely — because 
there  are  some  regular  North  Vietnam- 
ese  troops  there — South  Vletiuunese. 

Many  a  guerrilla  war  has  been  ended 
in  the  past  by  getting  into  communlca- 
tl<Ki  with  the  enemy  at  battalion  level. 
I  believe  that  we  are  making  a  grave 
mistake  in  this  insistence  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  asserting  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  negotiate  or  talk 
with  the  Vietcong. 

I  point  out  that,  of  course,  the  Vlet- 
cong are  disreputable  characters.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  have  their  fair  share 
of  murderers  and  imrellable  individuals. 
This  was  true  in  North  Korea.  With  all 
due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, I  suspect  that  during  the  Civil  War 
the  same  was  thought  to  be  true  of  Union 
forces  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and 
vice  versa;  but  In  the  end.  If  we  wish  to 
stop  this  war,  we  have  got  to  talk  with 
those  who  are  doing  the  shooting.  I  hope 
the  Senator  would  respond  to  that  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  observa- 
tion was  directed  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  win  not  spteak.  If  it  was 
directed  to  me 

Mr.  CLARK.     Both  Senators. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  Just  say 
that 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  twins — the  biparti- 
san twins. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
there? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  two  Senators 
from  Georgia  and  Massachusetts.  I  am 
sure,  are  tired.  Perhaps  I  should  get 
Into  this  colloquy  and  make  an  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  should. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  believe  the  Presi- 
dent means  when  he  says  that  this  issue 
Is  not  insurmountable? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Personally,  let  me  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  I  have  some  confidence  that 
in  the  not  too  distant  future — and  this  Is 
not  based  on  any  Inside  Information — 
the  President  will  come  around  to  the 
point  of  view  which  I  have  expressed, 
and  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  expressed.  My  controversy — 
if  it  is  a  controversy — Is  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  make  the  point  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  picayune  concerning  those 
with  whom  we  are  willing  to  talk.  But, 
to  come  back  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said  about  our  contacts, 
we  will  get  a  response  from  Hanoi.  For 
in.stance.  when  Linus  Pauling,  the  great 
pacifist  and  physicist  who  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  made  a  direct  appeal  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh — I  believe  it  was  the  latter  part  of 
last  year — an  authoritative  answer  came 
back  from  Ho  Chi  Minh.  He  did  not  say, 
"Now  take  this  up  with  the  Vletcong." 
He  did  not  say  that.  He  enunciated,  I 
believe  at  that  time,  his  four  points 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  of  the  major 
points  was  that  there  would  be  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  matter  unless  we 
recognize  the  Vletcong  as  the  sole  spokes- 
men for  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  absurd.  We 
will  never  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing Is  rather  subtle,  that  every  time  we 
get  a  response  from  the  other  side,  the 
answer  comes  from  Hanoi — it  comes 
from  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  might  say  that  I 
am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  the  Vlet- 
cong should  be  Invited  to  the  conference 
table,  if  we  can  ever  find  who  the  re- 
sponsible authority  Is.  I  believe  that  we 
should  talk  to  anyone,  provided  we  can 
reach  a  peace  agreement  predicated 
upon  nobility.  It  must  always  be  upon 
that  basis.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that.  I  am  Inclined  to  feel,  no  matter 
what  has  been  said  heretofore,  that  there 
Is  a  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  to  sit  down  as  responsible 
people  and  talk  with  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  In  this  whole  matter,  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  resolve  It. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but  the  fac- 
tual question  Is  whether  control  of 
Hanoi  over  the  Vletcong  Is  as  absolute  as 
Ao  have  been  told  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Before  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  came  Into  the  Chamber  we  had 
observed  that  80  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  Vletcong  army  are  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  was  here.  I  was  In 
the  Chamber.  I  have  been  here  for  a 
long  while. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  Senator  has  been  very 
quiet. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  1  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  If  I  may 
Interpolate  here,  I  merely  wish  to  say  this. 


In  reply  to  the  Senator's  observation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  done  almost  every- 
thing he  can  possibly  do  to  find  a  respon- 
sible person  with  whom  to  discuss  an 
honorable  settlement  of  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Starting  with  his  Johns  Hopkins 
speech,  and  repeated  time  and  again 
since  then,  he  has  said  the  question  is 
open  for  discussion;  that  he  will  discuss 
it  with  anyone  who  is  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  that  will  enable  us  to  bring 
this  matter  to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  agree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  President  can  go  further  than 
that.  He  cannot  bring  In  some  little 
Vletcong  prisoner  in  black  pajamas  and 
say  to  him,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
ending  the  war  In  Vietnam."  This  pris- 
oner, who  may  be  a  private  first  class  in 
the  3d  squad  In  the  2d  Company,  may 
say,  "I  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  You 
have  taken  me  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  war 
Is  ended  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

Until  the  President  can  get  someone  to 
sit  down  and  talk,  who  has  enough  In- 
fluence to  deliver  whatever  he  agrees  to, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  President  can 
proceed  any  further. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  has  said  this  country 
must  withdraw.  We  have  to  even  get 
out  of  the  country  before  he  will  talk. 
He  said  we  must  abandon  those  people  to 
their  fate  and  bring  all  of  our  people 
home.  Then  he  might,  if  we  confprm  to 
the  other  three  conditions,  deign  to  talk 
about  peace. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has 
never  said,  "Talk  to  so  and  so,  who  Is  the 
head  of  the  Vletcong."  He  has  never 
said  that.  He  has  always  answered.  He 
is  acting  as  the  khigpln.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "I  am  a  pretty  good  cowboy 
from  Texas,  but  I  cannot  lasso  anybody 
to  talk  to." 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  assume 
every  normal  person  In  this  country 
wants  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion 
as  soon  as  It  can  be  done  honorably.  Cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  stand  to  gain  one  thing 
over  continuing  the  war.  We  cannot 
possibly  enhance  our  wealth,  prestige,  or 
position  Internationally,  by  carrying  the 
war  on  any  further  or  by  completely  de- 
stroying both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  not  help  us.  In  fact,  it  would 
injure  our  cause  and  all  we  stand  for. 

But  here  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  really,  in  a  way,  not  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  General  Ky  and  the 
South  Vleti.amese  Government;  but  he 
says  that  so  far  as  our  position  is  con- 
cerned and  our  participation  in  the  war 
Is  concerned,  we  are  willing  to  talk  to 
anyone,  anywhere,  anytime,  and  he  re- 
peated it  recently  in  a  speech  in  New 
York. 

So,  until  someone  is  willing  to  talk, 
other  than  our  surrendering  uncondi- 
tionally before  they  will  discuss  It,  we 
are  somewhat  handicapped  in  our  efforts. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
assuming  for  the  purpose  of  the  question 
that  someone  could  sit  down  and  talk,  is 


Ho  Chi  Minh  going  to  be  bound  by  what 
that  man  says  for  the  Vletcong?  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  listened  for  days  to  the  testi- 
mony. We  still  do  not  know  who  the 
Vletcong  are.  In  answer  to  questions  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr'.  Young) 
Secretary  McNamara  said : 

Well,  again  this  is  a  foreign  policy  qu«. 
tlon  I  tblnk  sliould  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  have  both  made  public  state- 
ments on  this  matter. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
brought  that  out. 

They  have  said  that  we  woxUd  deal  with 
any  government  that  is  represented  in  the 
conflict  and  that  other  parties  couid  find 
means  of  being  represented. 

What  Is  "any  government?"  Is  the 
Vietcong  a  government,  and  if  so,  who 
are  its  leaders? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  answer  the  question  somewhat 
obliquely,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
disagree  with  a  single  word  that  any  one 
of  my  three  distinguished  colleagues  has 
said  about  the  attitude  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
what  was  so  eloquently  said  by  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  agree  with 
that  100  percent,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  saying  we  will 
never  talk  with  the  Vletcong  because 
they  are  only  the  tools  or  Instruments  of 
Ho  Chl  Minh.  The  Vice  President  has 
said  we  will  never  sit  down  with  those 
murderers  and  talk  with  them. 

My  point  is  that  the  only  avenue  we 
have  not  explored,  and  which  I  urge  be 
explored — and  I  think  our  intelligence 
sources  know  this  already — is  whether 
there  is  not  some  method  by  which  we 
could  ge£  the  leadership  in  the  Vietcong 
divorced  from  Ho  Chl  Minh,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  his  Interest  Is  in  a  united 
Vietnam,  while  the  others  want  an  in- 
dependent South  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  explored  the  posslblhty 
of  getting  next  to  the  Vletcong,  and  by- 
passing North  Vietnam,  China,  and  Rus- 
sia. At  this  time  we  find  great  difllculty 
with  the  Qovemment  of  South  Vietnam, 
which  is  even  more  belligerent  than  the 
SecretsuT  of  State,  because  General  Ky 
is  strongly  of  the  view  that  he  will  never 
sit  down  and  talk  with  the  Vletcong. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  any 
thoughts  on  that  aspect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  cannot 
answer  the  question.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything  here  that  Is  likely  to  cause 
embarrassment  to  our  allies  in  this  war 
Some  of  us  have  had  a  specific  Interest 
in  the  war  there,  other  than  a  general, 
patriotic  Interest.  But  I  do  not,  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  how  we  can  deal  with  any- 
one to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion  un- 
less Hanoi  Is  willing  to  participate.  We 
do  not  know  who  the  Vletcong  are.  I 
think  the  Vletcong  are  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  General  Ky.  and  that  if  we 
wanted  to  make  peace  on  certain  terms 
over  there.  General  Ky  would  eventually 
see  the  light  and  go  along  and  agree  with 
what  we  found  was  an  honorable  peace 
I  think  If  Hanoi  would  agree  to  some- 
thing, the  Vletcong  would  then  see  the 
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light  and  would  say  it  was  an  honorable 
peace.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
one we  can  talk  to  in  the  Vletcong.  if  we 
made  an  agreement,  that  will  take  the 
hand  of  Ho  Chl  Minh  off  a  majority  of 
the  Vletcong.  I  do  not  know  with  whom 
we  could  deal.  If  anyone  other  than  Ho 
Chi  Minh  were  willing  to  sit  down  Euid 
talk,  I  do  not  think  he  could  deliver  on 
anything,  when  it  came  to  the  point  of 
delivery,  because  these  people  are  attuned 
to  Hanoi,  which  they  have  been  for  20 
years,  to  the  people  rimnlng  North 
Vletiiam. 

Russia  at  one  time  indicated  it  was  In- 
terested in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion, but  then  the  Chinese  made  a  re- 
newal of  their  charges  that  Russia  had 
sold  out  on  them ;  that  it  had  gone  back 
on  the  principles  of  Marxism  and 
Leninism,  and  Russia  withdrew  such 
good  oflBces  as  she  had  extended. 

We  cannot  as  a  Nation  unite  South 
Vietnam.  That  has  got  to  be  done  by 
the  forces  of  that  contiguous  area  and 
the  people  of  that  nationality.  We  can- 
not do  it. 

This  matter  of  people  coming  in  from 
the  outside  and  imposing  their  will  is 
gone.  I  think  sometimes  It  is  a  little  too 
fast  In  some  areas  of  colonialism,  but 
when  we  went  In  the  business  of  getting 
the  world  out  of  colonialism  we  moved 
with  tremendous  rapidity  and  effective- 
ness, and  we  got  them  out. 

I  think  perhaps  in  Sukarno's  Indonesia 
and  perhaps  the  Congo  we  would  have 
done  well  to  let  them  stay  there  a  few 
more  years.  We  would  not  have  had  as 
much  trouble. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  do  not  yield  to  anyone  In 
wanting  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion. But  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
see  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ending 
that  war  over  there  by  talking  to  the 
Vietcong  when  we  do  not  know  who  they 
are,  where  they  are,  or  what  they  are  or 
how  they  can  bring  into  reality  any 
agreement  they  might  sign. 

Mr,  CLARK.  In  the  last  analysis  this 
Is  a  matter  of  Judgment  and  I  have  no 
assurance  that  my  view  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is  our 
trouble  about  the  entire  matter.  We  do 
not  know  the  facts  about  who  is  In  con- 
trol of  the  Vietcong. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  own  view  would  be 
that  Ho  Chl  Minh  would  be  quite  reluc- 
tant to  make  peace  now. 

My  view  would  be  that  if  we  had  a  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon  more  interested  In 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end  instead  of 
saving  face 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Did  it  ever 
OQCur  to  the  Senator  that  those  in  control 
In  Saigon  might  be  in  the  same  predica- 
nient  as  those  In  Hanoi,  or  the  same 
predicament  as  Ho  Chi  Minh?  They 
n*ve  people  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
there,  and  some  power  over  and  above 
General  Ky  or  whoever  succeeds  him  as 
the  head  of  their  government.  Someone 
^  Is  going  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
oringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion  because 
•ome  of  the  leaders  of  their  military 
lorces  are  not  too  anxious  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  Is  what  concerns 
"le.    Some  of  the  military  leaders  are 


not  Interested  in  bringing  it  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

Perhaps  other  Senators  wish  to  inter- 
ject further. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  comment. 

After  I  went  to  Vietnam  in  December 
and  January,  I  felt,  as  the  Senator  feels 
today  the  Vietcong  should  be  included  in 
negotiations.  The  main  bulk  of  the 
forces  fighting  against  our  forces  are  the 
Vietcong  and  South  Vietnamese,  even 
though  trained  in  the  north,  and  brought 
back  to  the  south,  they  are  chiefly  South 
Vietnamese  and  do  the  fighting. 

It  is  my  view,  as  I  said  on  January  10. 
and  later  in  the  Senate,  that  If  we  can 
reach  negotiations,  that  the  Vletcong 
would  have  to  be  included. 

That  is  entirely  different  from  talking 
about  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  is  an 
arm  of  North  Vietnam,  it  is  a  political 
and  propaganda  front  attempting  to 
speak  for  the  Vietcong. 

If  we  negotiated  with  them  it  will  be 
because  we  are  negotiating  with  North 
Vietnam. 

But  when  I  was  there  I  found  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  out  who  the  leaders 
of  th»  Vietcong  are. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  who 
serves  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  has  every  opportunity  to  secure 
all  Information,  to  find  out  if  he  can. 
if  anyone  knows  who  these  leaders  are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  anyone  knows  who 
they  are,  it  would  be  valuable  in  any  ap- 
proach to  negotiations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

I  am  in  favor  of  any  additional  effec- 
tive action  on  our  part. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  the  problem. 
Look  at  the  test  ban  treaty.  In  the  end 
we  seemed  to  work  It  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  the  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  great  on  the  part  of 
America.  I  think  we  are  being  picayune 
when  we  say  we  will  talk  to  A  but  will 
not  talk  to  B. 

I  agree,  although  I  must  say  in  sincer- 
ity it  strikes  me  that  the  strategists  of 
the  north  are  in  Hanoi.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

I  tliink  it  is  just  as  much  a  mistake 
to  leave  the  impression  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  because  we  have  not 
come  out  categorically  and  said  we  will 
deal  with  the  Vletcong  that  that  Is  the 
reason  why  this  struggle  continues. 

I  think  that  we  simplify  it  too  much. 
I  take  the  position  if  President  Johnson 
will  say  tomorrow,  "I  will  talk  to  the  Vlet- 
cong." that  will  not  be  the  end  of  It. 

I  think  that  would  be  too  naive. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  stories  are  be- 
ing exaggerated  in  Hanoi.  Ho  Chl  Minh 
Is  doing  it.  He  has  indicated  it  in  every- 
thing he  has  done. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  we  ought  to  take  a  more  flexi- 


ble position  In  saying  "Yes.  we  will  deal  v 
with  Hanoi  and  they  can  bring  along 
whomever  they  want."  I  think  the 
President  has  said  that.  He  said  that 
the  problem  is  not  insurmountable.  I 
do  not  know  how  else  he  can  say  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  asking  the 
President  to  say  anything  other  than 
what  he  said.  I  am  asking  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  change  his  tune.  I  am 
saying  there  is  a  potential  which  has  not 
been  adequately  explored  at  the  grass 
roots  in  South  Vietnam.  This  must  be 
a  question  of  Judgment.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  contend  that  I  am  right  and  that 
anyone  else  is  wrong.  The  Senators  are 
3  to  1  against  me.     Maybe  they  are  right. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  would  be  naive.  I  would 
go  further  and  say  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  that  it  would  be  an 
interpretation  that  all  we  have  done  over 
there  is  of  no  avail. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  read  it.  but  I  believe  the 
President's  speech  In  the  Heritage  of 
Freedom  in  New  York,  was  the  best  ex- 
pression of  our  position  in  this  country 
that  I  have  seen. 

He  said  he  would  sit  down  with  the 
leadership.  He  said  he  would  sit  down 
with  the  leadership  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  they  could  bring  whom  they 
wanted,  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said. 

But   to  sit  down   with   the  Vietcong 
without  the  North  Vietnamese — it  would 
seem  to  me.  using  the  word  of  the  Sena-    ' 
tor.  imlve. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Naive  Is  a  very  good 
word  in  that  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  which  we  both  went.  It  Is  a 
sophisticated  word. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  did  not 
include  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
in  that  category.  I  never  went  to  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  used  the 
word. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  read  the  dictionary, 
not  at  Yali  or  Harvard,  but  I  read  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  read  It 
well.  too.  The  Senator  Is  one  of  our 
most  eloquent  orators. 

I  believe  we  should  try  to  see  what 
can  be  done.  Some  of  our  intelligence 
people  might  explore  this  matter  fur- 
ther. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  problem  of 
what  territory-  in  South  Vietnam  is  still 
sufficiently  under  our  control  and  the 
control  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, to  make  it  possible  to  promote 
and  carry  into  effect  social  and  economic 
programs,  of  which  so  much  was  made 
at  Honolulu. 

The  other  day  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  returned  from 
Vietnam.  I  read  his  statement  as  indi- 
cating substantial  reservations  as  to 
whether  much  could  be  done  with  this 
program  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  gets  back  to  the  maps,  about 
which  I  have  had  a  friendly  disagree- 
ment with  Mr.  Bell  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. However,  they  finally  dis- 
played   a    map    In    the    Committee    on 
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Armed  Services.  I  had  been  told  that 
the  Vietcong  control  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  real  estate,  but  that  the 
real  estate  is  not  heavily  populated;  and 
that  also  there  are  other  areas  where  the 
Vietcong  are  in  control  at  night,  and  we 
are  in  control  in  the  daytime.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  difficult.  Indeed,  to 
make  a  social  and  economic  program 
work  if  we  hold  territory  only  during  the 
daytime. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  if  they 
can  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
areas  In  South  Vietnam,  outside  of 
Saigon,  outside  of  Danang.  and  outside 
of  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  in  which  we  can  really 
put  substantial  amounts  of  money  to 
work  to  turn  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  our  way, 
through  taking  care  of  their  basic  phys- 
ical needs. 

My  suggestion  Is — and  perhaps  the 
Senators  will  rebut  It — that  not  much 
terrain  Is  really  that  secure  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
to  keep  the  South  Vietnamese  economy 
from  collapsing,  under  the  threat  of  In- 
flation and  the  shortage  of  rice  and  of 
other  items,  and  to  help  the  people  who 
are  still  under  the  control  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator's committee  reported  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  economic  aid  In  the  bill;  it 
did  not  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  could  not  get  any- 
thing out  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  In  my 
judgment,  while  I  do  not  o.uertion  at  all 
the  good  faith  of  the  offer,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  psychological  warfare  in- 
volved In  all  of  these  commitments. 
That  Is  true  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent's offer  of  $1  billion  to  remake  North 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Through  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  Asian  Bank. 
We  have  put  some  hard  money  in  Viet- 
nam, and  it  will  do  great  good  in  some 
areas. 

But  so  far  as  making  permanent  in- 
vestments in  outlying  villages  in  Vietnam 
Is  concerned.  I  think  that  would  be  fool- 
hardiness  on  our  part,  because  we  would 
really  be  helping  our  enemies,  the 
Vietcong. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvenla  well 
sr.ys.  we  do  not  now  have  adequate  forces 
to  hold  the  different  areas.  I  do  think 
that  we  can  offer  medical  aid  and  provide 
food  for  those  who  are  starving,  and  In 
that  way  generate,  perhaps,  some  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude,  although  that  Is 
something  we  do  not  even  find,  as  we  go 
through  this  life,  in  other  areas.  Even 
within  this  country,  it  Is  a  rather  scarce 
commodity  at  times.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  human  beings;  certainly  we  can 
bind  up  their  wounds;  we  can  provide 
assistance  to  their  children;  we  can  cure 
many  of  the  diseases.  That  is  about  all 
we  can  do  there  now,  in  my  opinion.  In 
the  way  of  rebuilding,  because  we  have  no 
firm  base  on  which  to  start  to  rebuild. 
So  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  psycho- 
logical warfare  Is  involved. 


We  shotild  tell  the  Vietnamese  to  come 
in  and  help  us  to  clean  up  their  country; 
to  get  the  people  to  understand  that  they 
must  work  with  them;  that  in  many  in- 
stances, the  people  whom  they  are  fight- 
ing are  their  blood  brothers;  that  they 
all  ought  to  work  together;  and  that  the 
United  States  will  help  them — and  we 
will.  We  have  helped  everybody  else  In 
the  world;  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  draw  any  line  where  the  Viet- 
namese are  involved. 

Very  frankly.  I  consider  this  to  be  an 
activity  in  the  nature  of  psychological 
warfare.  We  will  deliver  when  we  have 
a  place  to  spend  the  money  and  know 
that  it  will  reach  those  who  are  trying 
t->  help  themselves.  But  I  would  not  ad- 
vocate spending  money  on  permanent 
improvements  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill,  which  Is  funded  In  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  are  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  today.  $175  million 
was  authorized  for  expenditures  which, 
in  my  judgment,  although  Mr.  Bell  did 
not  entirely  agree,  were  to  bolster  the 
South  Vietnamese  economy.  Mr.  Bell 
told  us  in  the  opening  session  that  In- 
flation since  the  first  of  this  year  had 
increased  the  price  level  in  Saigon  by 
about  10  percent,  and  that  most  of  the 
$175  million  was  really  a  rescue  operation 
to  keep  the  South  Vietnamese  economy 
from  collapsing.  The  other  $100  million 
was  supposed  to  go  Into  rural  areas 
and  into  villages. 

A  number  of  us  raised  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  how  that  money  could  be 
spent.  We  tried  to  get  Mr.  Bell  to  show 
us  some  maps  which  might  be  of  use  in 
deciding  that  question.  He  was  not 
willing  to  do  that,  so  we  had  to  take  his 
statement  on  faith. 

I  supported  that  bill.  Indeed,  I  shall 
support  this  bill.  But  I  am  worried  about 
whether  we  are  appropriating  large  sums 
of  money  that  cannot  be  spent,  so  far  as 
aid  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  said. 
I  listened  to  Ambassador  Lodge  several 
times  when  he  spoke  on  this  subject.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania believes  that  Ambassador  Lodge 
feels  we  should  go  into  the  communities 
and  give  the  people  confidence  and  help 
them  socially  and  economically. 

I  shall  quote  a  statement  by  General 
Greene  of  the  Marine  Corps.  We  are  all 
proud  of  the  Marine  Corps.  In  response 
to  a  question  by  me,  which  appears  on 
page  275  of  the  hearings.  General  Greene 
said: 

Well,  taking  our  own  area  as  a  specific 
example,  the  I  Corps  area,  we  have  three 
perimeters  there  established  now.  as  you 
know.  sir.  These  three  perimeters  actually 
only  encompass  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
population  in  I  Corps  area.  Some  3  million 
Vietnamese  live  in  that  area. 

Within  the  enclaves  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  our  forces  In  the  I  Corps,  pacifica- 
tion Is  well  underway.  In  other  words,  we 
have  separated  the  Vietcong  from  the  vU- 
Inges  In  which  they  have  been  living  for 
years  and  we  have  pushed  them  outside, 
either  Into  the  unoccupied  territory  outside 
of  the  perimeters  or  Into  the  mountains  and 


Jungles  back  from  the  coastal  plain,  and  thsv 
don't  want  to  be  pushed  into  these  area/ 
because  their  entire  concept  or  phlioeoohv 
Is  based  on  mingling  with  the  people  getSni 
the  people's  support,  getting  their  rice  aad 
food  from  the  people,  putting  Uxes  on  the 
people,  and  organizing  them  as  Communlsu 
and  we  are  separating  them  from  the  peoou' 
Senator,  like  flsh  from  the  sea. 

General  Greene  also  said,  as  appears 
on  page  278  of  the  testimony: 

Well,  we  aren't  executing  this  program  by 
the  rifle  and  the  sword  as  far  as  the  civic 
action  program  U  concerned.  Right  today 
we  are  treating  In  our  frontline  old  statloiui 
over  2.000  cases  every  single  24  hours.  Sena- 
tor. These  are  the  cases  In  which  we  are 
curing  skin  diseases,  eye  diseases,  amoni? 
the  men,  women,  and  children  that  are  with- 
in our  area.  That  Is  the  sort  of  program 
Jiist  one  part  of  It,  that  we  are  doing. 

There  Is  no  gun  or  gword  attached  to  this 
We  are  distributing  food,  we  are  dlstrlbuUng 
clothing,  we  are  distributing  tools.  We  are 
helping  these  people  to  help  themselves  to 
restore  their  villages  and  to  rebuild  their 
economy  and  some  sort  of  a  poluica]  entity. 

That  is  some  of  the  best  and  most  help- 
ful testimony  that  the  committee  re- 
ceived. As  I  recall — and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  check  me  on  this— 
the  marines  control  about  100  square 
miles  of  territory.  That  Is  the  area  or 
district  for  which  the  marines  are 
responsible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
admiration  for  the  U.S.  Marines.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  wherever  they  have  the 
opportunity,  they  are  doing  magnificent 
work.  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts Just  read  a  very  appealing  excerpt 
from  General  Greene's  testimony. 

But  I  pointed  out  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese general  in  charge  of  the  First 
Corps  area  has  been  dismissed.  One 
must  only  assume  that  the  dismissal  was 
for  Incompetence.  He  almost  started  a 
revolution  to  overturn  the  Ky  Govern- 
ment, but  finally  decided  not  to.  If  he 
had  been  an  effective  military  man,  I 
should  think  he  would  still  be  command- 
ing the  First  Corps. 

More  than  that,  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  look  at  a  map  of  the 
terrain,  he  will  find  that  a  majority  of 
the  individuals  who  are  being  cared  for, 
as  the  general  said,  are  refugees  who 
came  In  off  the  land,  such  as  Da  Nang 
and  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  which  we  control. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  much  of  an  area 
in  which  we  could  place  a  school  or  a 
housing  development.  What  does  the 
Senator  say  about  that? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  we  must  make  haste  slowly. 
We  must  get  the  people  to  be  sympathetic 
with  us.  There  is  no  better  way  to  get 
people  on  our  side  than  to  treat  their  skin 
diseases  and  eye  troubles  and  make  them 
healthy. 

I  think  that  a  well  person  is  a  happy 
person.  If  the  people  are  happy,  they 
will  be  on  our  side  and  this  will  be  ac- 
complished In  a  very  simple  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.    If  we  can  get  to  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  can  get  to 
them.    We  must  get  to  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  my  problem.  If 
the  Vietcong  controls  so  much  of  the  real 
estate,  how  will  we  get  to  them? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
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from  Pennsylvania  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  this  opportunity  to  engage  in  col- 
loquy with  them.  I  always  try  to  work 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  In 
an  effective  and  nonpartisan  manner  at 
8ll  times. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
be  terribly  disappointed  if  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  were  to  leave.  I 
have  a  few  more  questions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  not 
think  of  leaving. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senators  will  look 
at  page  116  of  the  hearing,  they  will  see 
that  General  Wheeler  testified.  In  the 
presence  of  Secretary  McNamara,  that 
the  object  of  the  war  Is  to  cause  the  Viet- 
cong and  primarily  Hanoi  to  cease  and 
desist  their  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 

Secretary  McNamara  said  that  our 
policy  is  to  achieve  our  limited  objective 
with  the  fewest  personnel  losses  possible. 

Then,  on  page  171,  General  Wheeler 
said; 

I  believe  that  this  Is  a  war  that  we  can 
win.  I  believe  this,  and  If  I  did  not  believe  It, 
I  never  would  have  recommended  It  to  the 
Commander  In  Chief  that  we  put  our  ground 
forces  In  there,  or  any  forces,  for  that  matter. 
tt  the  beginning. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senators  would  agree 
with  me  that  General  Wheeler  is  using 
the  word  "win"  in  connection  with  our 
policy  and  our  objective,  which  is  to 
cause  the  Vietcong  and  primarily  Hanoi 
to  cease  and  desist  their  aggression.  He 
does  not  mean  total  victory  resulting  In 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Would 
the  Senators  agree? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think  in 
the  whole  context  of  his  testimony,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, it  is  quite  clear  that  when  the  gen- 
eral uses  the  expression  "win  the  war," 
he  means  to  force  Hanoi  or  any  other 
proper  and  responsible  representatives  of 
the  enemy  forces  in  Vietnam  to  come  to 
the  conference  table  and  agree  on  an 
honorable  peace. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  agree  with  that 
objective. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  was 
the  tenor  of  their  testimony  throughout. 
Nobodj'  ever  talked  about  going  in  there 
and  destroying  North  Vietnam  or  South 
Vietnam.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the  war 
Is  being  waged  over  any  piece  of  ground, 
there  will  be  terrible  destruction  and  a 
good  many  Innocent  people  will  be  killed. 

There  is  one  difference,  however.  The 
people  whom  we  kill  are  killed  by  acci- 
dent. The  people  who  are  killed  by  the 
Vietcong  are  kUled  with  premeditated 
brutality. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  statement  which  I 
read  from  page  120  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara s  testimony  refers  to  achieving  a 
limited  objective  with  the  fewest  person- 
nel losses  possible. 

My  understanding  Is  that  our  present 
military  policy— and  I  ask  the  Senators 
to  comment  on  this — is  to  engage  In  a  se- 
ries of  operations  known  as  search  and 
destroy,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  we 
place  large  numbers  of  American  troops 
to  the  field  with  their  magnificent  flre- 
Wwer  In  an  effort  to  search  out  and  kill 
Vietcong.  to  destroy  their  morale,  and  to 
cut  their  ttghtlng  effectiveness.     How- 


ever, this  inevitably  has  resulted,  I 
should  think,  In  a  very  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  American  casual- 
ties. This  has  been  more  and  more  obvi- 
ous in  the  last  2  months.  Our  casualty 
rate  has  accelerated  quite  substantially. 

I  appreciate  that  nobody  in  the  Penta- 
gon Building  or  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  agrees  with  General  Gavin 
and  Ambassador  Kennan  that  the  proper 
policy  would  be  to  stay  where  we  are 
and  make  do  with  what  we  have. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia made  a  comment  in  the  testimony. 
I  do  not  have  the  page  number  at  this 
time,  but  perhaps  he  will  recall  his  state- 
ment in  which  he  indicated,  at  least  in 
part,  that  such  a  policy  would  substan-' 
tially  decrease  our  casualties. 

Frankly.  I  am  very  concerned  over  the 
way  in  which  the  American  casualty  rate 
is  Increasing.  I  am  concerned  as  to  how 
long  the  American  people  will  stand  for 
an  increasing  casualty  rate. 

I  Eisk  the  Senators  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  there  is  not  some  way  in  which 
our  limited  objective  could  be  achieved 
with  the  fewest  possible  personnel  losses, 
Ets  Secretary  McNamara  has  said,  with- 
out sending  our  boys  into  the  elephant 
grass  and  Jungle,  and  incurring  casual- 
ties, from  the  3d  of  January  1966  to  the 
7th  of  March  1966,  of  848  combat  deaths, 
and  139  deaths  from  accidents  which 
resulted  outside  of  combat.  That  is  a 
total  of  987  casualties  in  2  months. 

The  casualty  rate  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing as  our  search  and  destroy  policy  takes 
hold.  I  wonder  if  the  Senators  would 
comment  on  my  concern  over  the  heavy 
rate  of  American  casualties. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  sincerely  re- 
gret the  American  casualties.  So  far  as 
the  Massachusetts  boys  are  concerned,  it 
hurts  me  every  time  I  write  a  letter  to 
the  parent  or  wife  of  a  boy  who  has  been 
killed. 

It  Is  not  our  objective  in  using  the 
words  "win  the  war"  to  do  nothing  other 
than  to  make  sure  that  the  representa- 
tives of  North  Vietnam  and  Hanoi  will  sit 
down  at  the  conference  table.  At  the 
present  time  that  has  not  been  done. 
With  regard  to  holding  these  areas  along 
the  seacoast.  as  General  Gavin  and  Am- 
bassador Kennan  have  mentioned,  I 
think  from  everjrthlng  I  have  heard  that 
Gavin  has  been  misinterpreted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  carry  on 
the  fight.  We  must  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  there  to  force  these  people  to 
come  to  the  conference  table. 

We  are  in  the  effort  so  far  now  that 
we  cannot  turn  around,  even  with  the 
Increased  casualties  and  the  Increasing 
amount  of  materiel  that  we  bring  to 
Vietnam,  but  the  most  serious  thing  is 
the  increased  casualties. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  figures  which  I 
quoted  did  not  include  the  wounded, 
which  are  usually  far  greater  in  number 
than  those  who  have  been  killed. 

Turning  to  page  266  of  the  testimony. 
I  find  myself  in  complete  accord  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  said. 

I  read  from  the  testimony: 

General  Johnson.  I  do  not  believe  that 
what  General  Gavin  proposed  would  accom- 
plish anything  beyond  what  Senator  Stmino- 
TON  said,  tying  down  forces. 


I  Interpolate  that  Senator  Symikgton 
is  a  strong,  and  from  his  point  of  view, 
quite  effective  opponent  of  General 
Gavin's  theory. 

I  continue  to  read  from  page  266 : 

Chairman  Ritssell.  Our  people  would  not 
be  captured  and  killed  If  they  had  these  en- 
claves there  and  could  defend  them  by  air 
and  by  artillery  and  by  the  Navy. 

General  Johnson.  But  we  would  be  serv- 
ing no  useful  purpose  in  enclaves. 

Chairman  Russell.  No.  We  would  be 
serving  no  useful  purpose,  but  we  would  be 
serving  a  useful  purpose  In  saving  our  people 
from  being  killed — 

There  is  then  a  security  deletion,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  when  the  testimony 
begins  to  get  interesting. 

I  continue  to  read — 

and  our  forces  who  were  there  would  think 
that  was  a  pretty  useful  purp>ose. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  here,  I  was 
talking  big  to  Senator  Gore,  the  blind  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  something  came  up 
about  the  Spanish-American  War.  I  said 
that  wasn't  much  of  a  war.  There  were  748 
people  killed  in  the  whole  war. 

I  interpolate  that  there  were  987  Amer- 
icans killed  in  the  last  2  months  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  said  348.  That  was  the  number 
that  was  killed  in  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
corrected  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read  from  the  statement  of  Sen- 
ator R0SSELL : 

There  were  748  people  killed  In  the  whole 
war.  and  there  were  more  than  that  killed  at 
Manassas. 

Manassas  is  sometimes  known,  north 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  as  Bull  Run. 

I  continue  to  read : 

Old  Senator  Gore  said:  "WeU.  I  guess  that 
748  thought  It  was  a  pretty  big  war."  Since 
then  I  have  been  more  careful  about  my  esti- 
mate of  things. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  myself  In  accord 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  may  or  may  not  want  to 
make  any  further  comment.  If  not,  I 
shall  go  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  being  more  or  less  a  Devil's 
advocate  there,  in  seeing  what  General 
Johnson,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
thought  about  that  situation. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  want  one  single 
American  boy  to  spill  one  drop  of  blood 
over  there  unnecessarily;  and  I  grieve 
with  those  who  do,  and  particularly  with 
their  families,  especially  of  those  who 
leave  young  ones  behind. 

When  we  talk  about  search  and  de- 
stroy, I  think  the  whole  purpose  of  that 
Is  to  make  this  war  so  unpopular  and  so 
devastating  for  the  Vietcong  that  they 
will  eventually  be  compelled  to  quit  it. 

We  cannot  wage  any  other  kind  of 
war.  unless  we  go  into  the  enclaves.  We 
do  not  have  the  men  or  the  equipment  to 
hold  the  territory  that  we  take.  We  can 
take  it  all  right,  but  we  cannot  hold  it, 
because  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  there. 
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But  when  we  search  and  destroy,  that 
does  not  mean  just  destroy  the  Vletcong; 
that  means  destroy  their  system  of  tun- 
nels. It  means  destory  their  rice  supplies. 
It  means  destroy  their  mimitlon  dumps, 
and  the  things  with  which  they  wage 
war. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  American 
people  will  not  tolerate  indefinitely  the 
kind  of  war  that  we  are  waging  over 
there  now.  I  think  we  must  hit  the 
North  Vietnamese  hard  enough  to  make 
them  come  to  the  conference  table, 
whether  they  want  to  or  not — to  make 
them  forget  those  four  conditions  they 
have  imposed. 

Personally,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  close  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  and  that  we  should  push  this 
war  until  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
be  willing  at  least  to  permit  their  alter 
egos  or  "Charlie  McCarthys."  or  whoever 
they  are,  in  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  to  join  them  at  the  conference 
table  and  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion. 

If  they  are  correct  In  their  Insistence 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam  want  their  form  of  government, 
let  them  come  and  have  an  election,  and. 
If  the  majority  of  the  people  there  vote 
for  that  form  of  government,  I  say  let 
them  have  it.  because.  If  there  is  any  one 
principle  to  which  tills  Nation  has  been 
dedicated  in  Its  relations  with  all  other 
countries  on  earth  since  our  very  begin- 
ning, it  is  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
let  this  war  drift  on  and  on  as  It  is  now. 
Search -and-destroy  tactics  may,  after  10 
or  12  years,  bring  the  Vletcong  to  their 
knees;  but  the  American  people  are 
going  to  be  very  unhappy  about  it,  and 
someone  who  comes  along  and  says,  "I 
will  go  in  there  and  clean  this  thing  up 
In  6  months,"  will,  I  am  afraid,  have 
some  advantage  over  the  Senators  who 
say,  "Lefs  play  this  thing  along  for  10 
or  12  years,  as  we  are  going  now." 

Because  this  Is  not  a  popular  war,  gen- 
tlemen; we  can  bear  that  In  mind  right 
now.  The  average  American  has  a  sense 
of  national  pride  that  will  not  let  him 
tuck  In  his  tall  and  run  there  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  he  wonders,  every  time  he 
thinks  about  it,  why  we  are  there;  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  share  that  feeling 
at  times  myself. 

It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to  have  a 
change  in  policy  In  some  direction  In  the 
very  near  future.  In  my  opinion,  or  this 
war  will  tissume  political  proportions 
that  will  absolutely  force  It  upon  any 
man  who  has  to  go  before  the  electorate 
of  this  country  and  seek  public  ofHce. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Two  things  concern  me 
about  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  with  which  I  would  ordi- 
narily have  great  sympathy,  because  I, 
like  most  Americans,  tend  to  be  impa- 
tient and  wish  to  get  things  over  with 
pretty  quickly,  and  do  not  like  these 
halfway  measures. 

But  I  would  be  concerned,  with  respect 
to  the  Senators  view,  with  two  things: 
First,  how  much  longer  will  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  content  to  put  up  with  the 
present  casualty  rate?  I  remind  the 
Senator  that,  while  we  like  to  be  sUtes- 


men  while  discussing  this  sort  of  matter, 
there  is  an  election  coming  up  in  Novem- 
ber, with  which  we  should  naturally  be 
concerned. 

After  all.  In  the  case  of  Korea,  the 
people  got  pretty  tired  of  that  war,  and 
many  people  believe  President  Elsen- 
hower was  elected  because  he  undertook 
to  go  to  Korea  and  stop  it,  and  he  did. 

The  other  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
whether  the  more  provocative  policy 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  thinks 
we  may  have  to  follow  involving  an 
escalation  and  acceleration  of  the  war 
might  bring  the  Chinese  into  the  war 
against  us. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Of  course 
that  would  be  most  unfortunate,  and  I 
should  hope  that  would  not  happen. 
But,  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows,  we  took  a  calculated  risk  when 
we  put  the  first  man  in  uniform  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  did  not  know  what  the 
response  of  the  Chinese  would  be.  We 
did  not  know  what  it  would  be  when  we 
added  to  that,  and  built  our  alrbases 
in  surrounding  areas.  We  did  not  know 
what  the  response  of  the  Chinese  would 
be  when  we  started  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  we  do  not  know 
yet. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  But  my 
own  opinion — and  not  as  one  posing  as 
an  expert,  by  any  means,  on  Chinese 
affairs — is  that  as  long  as  we  do  not  land 
forces  near  the  Chinese  border,  we  will 
probably  not  bring  the  Chinese  into  the 
war.  If  we  were  to  land  forces  near  the 
Chinese  border,  I  think  we  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  them  in.  If  we  were  to 
attack  China  somewhere,  I  think  we 
would  undoubtedly  bring  them  In.  But 
I  cannot  see  why  the  Chinese  would  per- 
mit us  to  bomb  up  to  within  2  or  3  miles 
of  their  borders,  and  knock  out  railroad 
bridges  and  road  bridges,  and  not  come 
into  the  war,  and  then  come  into  the 
war  because  of  something  that  is  clear 
across  North  Vietnam  from  the  Chinese 
boundary. 

I  concede  It  Is  a  calculated  risk,  but 
we  have  taken  calculated  risks  before, 
and  we  will  be  compelled  to  take  calcu- 
lated risks  If  we  are  ever  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  conclusion. 

I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  next  step 
now,  and  closing  Haiphong,  saying,  "We 
are  going  to  put  a  stopper  on  this  bottle: 
you  are  not  going  to  pour  any  more 
munitions  in  there  to  go  down  through 
the  many  prongs  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  and  kill  American  boys." 

That  Is  my  own  individual  view,  and 
I  have  urged  it  at  the  very  highest  levels. 
If  we  cannot,  in  any  other  way,  get  these 
people  to  do  the  very  elementary  thing 
that  has  prevailed  since  the  stone  age, 
of  men  who  are  at  loggerheads  sitting 
down  and  discussing  their  differences — 
if  they  are  not  wUling  to  do  that.  I  do 
not  see  that  we  have  any  other  option 
but  to  try  and  put  them  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  they  are  compelled  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  a  few  re- 
mai-ks  he  wishes  to  make  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  have  a  few  more  questions 
I  should  Uke  to  put  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator    from    Massachusetts,    but    I 
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should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
no  particular  remarks  I  wished  to  make 
I  did  have  a  few  more  questions  that  I 
should  like  to  have  raised,  either  for  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  with  reference  to  the 
bill. 

One  question  relates  to  the  proposal 
that  has  been  made  by  a  number  of 
people  about  the  possible  sealing  of  the 
port  of  Haiphong. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
know  more  about  this  than  I  would- 
that  there  Is  a  sense  In  which  both  the 
major  cities  in  the  south  and  those  In 
the  north  are  held  hostage  by  the  other 
side.  In  other  words,  the  Vletcong.  with 
the  help  of  North  Vietnam,  are  in  a 
position  to  do  great  damage  to  the  port 
of  Saigon.  It  Is  my  xmderstandlng  that 
that  port  Is  reached  through  a  river 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  close 
off  by  the  sinking  of  a  single  ship. 

Various  other  things  could  be  done, 
through  terror,  to  cause  great  difllculiy 
In  Saigon.  We  have  also  imderstood 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  steps  of 
that  kind  have  not  been  taken  Is  the 
fact  that,  so  far.  we  have  stayed  away 
from  bombing  or  mining  Haiphong,  or 
other  principal  cities  In  North  Vietnam. 
I  am  wondering  whether — if  we  were  to 
take  that  step,  let  us  say,  to  mine  or 
bomb  the  key  port  of  Haiphong— we 
could  not  anticipate  severe  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  other  side  against  Saigon, 
which  is  an  essential  port  in  terms  of 
our  supply  situation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say 
that  my  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  not 
completely  fundamental,  but  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Saigon  harbor  has  a 
channel  which  could  be  mined  very 
easily,  but  that  It  has  not  been  mined. 
The  ship  which  was  hit  the  other  day 
went  out  of  the  channel  in  order  to  keep 
the  charmel  clear.  We  did  receive  testi- 
mony that  if  we  mined  Haiphong — and  it 
would  have  to  be  done  by  mines,  not  by  a 
blockade  or  other  way —  there  could  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  opposition  to  drop 
mines  and  make  It  more  difBcult  for  us 
on  the  scene.  There  was  general  and 
little  testimony,  really,  on  this  subject 
I  know  that  some  military  chiefs  feel  we 
could  go  further  regarding  the  mining  or 
bombing  of  Haiphong;  but,  of  course, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
subject.  They  have  to  take  their  orders 
from  the  Commander  In  Chief. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  believe  that  might 
be  a  possible  response  which  we  would 
have  to  anticipate,  if  we  were  to  extend 
the  war  by  attacking  Haiphong  or  other 
principal  cities  of  North  Vietnam,  that 
there  would  then  be  an  Increase  in  the 
activities  of  the  other  side  in  reprisals? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Just  speaking 
as  one  individual — for  myself,  and  my- 
self alone,  and  that  is  all  I  can  speak 
for — that  is  probably  the  reason  the 
present  administration  has  not  allowed 
the  military  chiefs  to  go  as  far  as  they 
might  like  to  go.  However.  I  emphasiie 
that  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself  when 
I  say  that. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  With  regard  to  the 
general  policy  of  bombardment  in  the 
North,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  on  that  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  right  there,  it  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  the  feeling  Is  we 
would  not  gain  enough  by  mining  Hai- 
phong to  make  It  worth  while. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

In  addition  to  possible  reprisals  against 
Saigon,  would  not  it  also  raise  all  kinds 
o(  problems  with  reference  to  some  of 
our  allies 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  might  very 
weU. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  And  other  inter- 
national problems? 

With  regard  to  the  overall  policy  of 
bombing,  particularly  the  bombing  of 
the  north,  this  has  been  going  on  now, 
as  I  understand  it,  for  a  year.  It  began 
In  February  of  1965.  I  believe.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  the  theory 
behind  the  bombing  was  possibly  two- 
fold; one,  that  it  would  interdict  the 
flow  of  manpower  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  Into  the  south;  and,  two. 
it  might  bring  the  kind  of  pressure  to 
bear  on  Hanoi  which  would  lead  them  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

If  I  properly  state  the  purpose  of  the 
bombing — and  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
is  the  reason  for  It,  having  watched  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  past  year — would  the 
Senator  say  that,  in  general,  the  bomb- 
ing has  been  a  success,  judged  by  any 
reasonable  standards? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  beUeve  that 
we  could  say  the  testinwmy  we  have 
beard  shows  it  to  be  a  reasonable  suc- 
cess. I  would  not  say  it  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous success.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween bombing  Hanoi  and  the  bombing 
of  Germany  in  World  War  II.  During 
World  War  n,  Germany's  industrial  fa- 
cilities were  in  an  area  which,  by  bomb- 
ing, prevented  the  Germans  from  build- 
ing materials  of  war.  In  the  case  of 
Hanoi,  very  little  materiel  goes  to  the 
Vletcong  and  into  South  Vietnam  from 
Hanoi  which  is  built  or  made  there.  I 
believe  they  have  a  steel  plant  in  that 
area.  How  big  it  is,  I  do  not  know.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
k)n,  there  again,  about  the  oilfields 
around  the  outskh'ts  of  Hanoi.  The 
feeling  has  been  not  to  bomb  Hanoi  and 
kill  and  mutilate  civilians.  What  we 
wish  to  do  is  bomb  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  and  the  railroads  that  come  from 
China  into  North  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  to  bomb  the  areas  of  transporta- 
tion. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out, 
it  is  almost  Impossible  to  bomb  success- 
fully a  comparatively  small  number  of 
tons  of  supplies  coming  down  the  roads. 
But  now  the  supplies  for  the  Vietcong 
being  built  up  are  between,  1  believe  It  is 
12  to  18  tons  a  day — perhaps  more. 
Therefore,  we  can  successfully  bomb  the 
roads  by  making  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
inoperable  and  preventing  the  movement 
01  the  railroads.  In  other  words,  Vlet- 
cong supplies  have  been  built  up  as  they 
come  down,  and  now  it  la  worth  while 
w  try  to  stop  them  on  the  roads.  That 
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is  the  essential  goal  of  our  bombing,  as 
I  understand  it,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  tell  me  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  supplemental 
bill  which  would  leswl  anyone  who  would 
vote  for  it,  or  who  supports  it,  into  the 
position  that  he  would  seem  to  be  en- 
dorsing an  increase  or  an  acceleration  of 
the  bombing  attacks,  and  other  efforts 
of  that  kind  which  we  are  carrying  on 
in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  could  answer  that  question  cate- 
gorically. I  believe  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to  supply 
enough  ammunition,  supply  enough 
planes,  supply  enough  manpower,  if  we 
will,  and  operation  and  maintenance,  to 
carry  on  the  Vietnamese  war  in  the  way 
the  leadership  of  our  country  and  the 
chiefs  of  staff  believe  to  be  the  wisest 
under  the  determinations  which  they 
may  make  from  tims  to  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  I  could  be  a 
little  more  specific  about  that,  one  of 
the  things  I  have  l)een  very  much  con- 
cerned about  is  trying  to  do  whatever  I 
can,  as  one  Senator — and  I  know  there 
are  other  Senators  who  feel  the  same 
way — to  stop  this  war  from  widening. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he 
seeks  no  wider  war,  that  he  wants  to  do 
what  he  can  to  restrict  it.  Could  it  be 
said  that  the  funds  contained  in  the  bill, 
or  any  of  the  funds  in  the  bill,  will  be 
earmarked,  let  us  say,  for  extending  the 
bombing  attacks  into  Cambodia,  sending 
troops  into  Laos,  or  bombing  the  main- 
land of  China  and  hitting  areas  which 
would  sig^cantly  expand  the  theater 
of  operations? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No.  Let  me  say 
again  that  we  cannot  be  categorical  on 
this  point,  but  the  purjxjse  of  the  bill  is 
essentially  to  supply  our  200,000-odd  men 
in  Vietnam,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  gain  victoj-y. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  it  does  not 
constitute,  in  the  Senators  view,  funds 
for  a  major  buildup,  that  it  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  holding  operation — 
and  I  am  not  referring  to  the  "enclave 
theory" — but  to  holding  tlie  present  level 
of  military  activity,  or  at  least  not  to  ex- 
pand it  in  any  major  or  substantial  way? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  could  not 
truthfully  answer  that  question  by  the 
Senator  in  a  way  which  he  would  want; 
namely,  as  a  "No,  it  does  not"  answer. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  today  the  Senator 
or  I,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  say  that 
that  was  the  fact.  We  have  got  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances.  We  have  got 
to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  necessary. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  be  categor- 
ical in  saying  what  the  pending  bill  will 
do,  and  what  it  will  not  do. 

What  it  will  do,  in  effect,  is  make  it 
possible  for  our  men  who  are  over  there 
to  fight  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and 
as  safely  as  possible  to  bring  about  the 
results  that  we  want. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  I  read  the  report 
and  bill  correctly,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  funds  provided  both  for  in- 
creased artillery  shells  and  bombs.  I 
think  I  remember  the  figure  of  about 
$100  million  a  month  in  ammunition 
and  artillery  of  different  kinds,  and  per- 


haps $110  million  a  month  in  bombs.  So 
there  is  something  like  $200  million  a 
month  every  month  spent  for  tliose  pur- 
poses at  the  present  level. 

I  am  wondering  whether,  in  the  kind 
of  guerilla  war  we  are  now  engaged  in, 
where  the  enemy  and  soldiers  are  inter- 
mingled with  civilian  population,  how 
we  can  use  that  kind  of  firepower  with- 
out killing  many  civilians,  children,  and 
defenseless  men  and  women,  who  I  think 
would  become  the  victims  of  firepower  on 
that  scale. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  the  first 
place,  a  substantial  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion is  being  used.  I  do  not  have  tlie  fig- 
ure per  month  in  mind  with  respect  to 
what  is  being  used. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  These  are  Secretary 
McNamaras  figures. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then  I  would 
say  what  the  Senator  has  quoted  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  may  mention  that  in  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee,  under  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Stennis],  as  I  said 
before  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
entered  the  Chamber,  we  have  received 
testimony  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
there  was  enough  ammimition  over  there 
to  supply  our  neeus  in  all  forms  and  that 
we  were  building  up  oiu-  supplies  at  home 
to  keep  them  up  to  what  we  need. 

So  far  as  concerns  killing  civilians.  I 
have  never  seen  any  figures  of  the  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  who 
have  been  injured  or  killed  as  a  result 
of  our  bombing  or  shooting. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  making  an  im- 
derstatement  of  the  activities  Involved  in 
South  Vietnam  when  he  says  it  is  guer- 
rilla warfare.  I  ttilnk  It  ceased  to  be 
guerrilla  warfare  with  tlie  number  of 
regiments  that  have  come  down  into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  North,  and  with 
our  search  and  destroy  activities,  going 
into  undergroimd  trenches,  to  destroy 
tons  of  rice,  and  so  forth.  I  hope  I  have 
answered  the  Senator's  question.  I  have 
tried  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement. 

One  further  question.  Up  until  about 
a  year  ago,  the  estimates — and  I  think 
these  estimates  came  out  of  the  Defense 
Department  as  well  as  from  other 
sources — were  that  about  80  percent  of 
the  weapons  that  were  used  by  the  Viet- 
cong were  American  weapons  that  they 
had  captured  or  stolen  or  bought  in  the 
black  market  or  obtained  in  various 
fashions  from  the  troops  we  had  equipped 
in  Vietnam.  I  am  talking  about  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In  other  words, 
in  a  sense,  we  were  acting  as  a  supply 
source  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  that  is 
one  statement  I  can  categorically  de- 
ny  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  far  as  today  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes,  because 
weapons  made  in  China  or  Russia  were 
brought  Into  our  committee.  As  far  as 
could  be  determined,  the  enemy  did  not 
have  any  of  our  weapons.  I  will  not  say 
that  they  do  not  have,  because  they  must 
have,  but  I  think  essentially  they  are  be- 
ing supplied  from  those  other  two 
sources. 
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Mr  McOOVERN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  patience  In  answering 
these  questions  as  a  member  of  the  com- 

TY\  i  1 1".^^ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  Is  a  subject 
matter  we  are  all  Interested  In.  We  all 
ought  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  about 
It.  I  appreciate  the  questions  of  the 
Senator.  I  have  tried  to  answer  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonom  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  pending  bill.  My  vote  will  be 
ca.st  against  this  legislation  t>ecause  it 
provides  the  means  of  conducting  a  war 
t.hat  Is  unauthorized  through  our  con- 
stitutional processes. 

W"  are  not  acting  In  Immediate  self- 
defense  m  Vietnam;  we  are  not  In  a  con- 
dition where  the  President  must  act  pre- 
cipitately to  repel  a  sudden  armed  at- 
tack. We  are  planning,  managing,  or- 
ganizing, and  conducting  a  war  effort 
of  a  magnitude  exceeded  only  a  few  times 
in  our  history.  To  do  that  requires  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  under 
our  Constitution. 

Supporters  of  the  war  who  seek  to 
ju.stify  an  exclusively  executive  war  fall 
bacic  upon  the  old  saw:  Who  would  we 
declare  war  on?  My  answer  la.  who- 
ever we  are  fighting,  and  that  surely  Is 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  North 
Vietnam. 

The  only  reasons  given  for  not  declar- 
ing war  on  them  are  that  It  would  be  de- 
Eradin^  for  the  United  States  to  declare 
war  formally  on  such  puny  adver- 
sarie.s  and  secondly,  that  our  relations 
with  other  countries  would  suffer.  But 
we  are  making  war  and  the  same  disad- 
vantages are  accruing  to  us.  anyway. 

I  am  not  for  a  declaration  of  war  In 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  sufB- 
clent  grounds  for  It. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Justifica- 
tion for  an  executive  war  In  Vietnam. 
But  neither  are  there  grounds  for  an 
American  war  to  destroy  the  Vletcong 
and  reestablish  Oeneral  Ky  and  his 
cronies  as  the  undisputed  masters  of 
South  Vietnam.  To  the  extent  that  we 
continue  to  do  that,  we  are  only  replac- 
ing the  French  in  Vietnam  and  will  suf- 
fer all  the  disadvantages  and  debilities 
that  the  French  suffered. 

However  different  our  motives  may  be 
from  those  of  postwar  Prance,  we  still 
are  trying  to  remake  a  country  to  suit 
our  hollow  Interests.  How  hollow  our 
purposes  are.  We  say  first  we  are  there 
to  preserve  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and  then 
we  announce  a  vast  program  to  reshape 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  insti- 
tutions of  that  sad,  unfortunate,  war- 
torn  country. 

The  plaUn  fact  Is  we  are  In  South  Viet- 
nam for  purely  American  interests  and 


no  one  else's.  We  will  remain  as  long  as 
necessary  to  protect  UJ3.  Interests  as  we 
see  them,  and  we  are  not  Interested  in 
any  cessation  of  the  fighting  unless 
American  security  Interests  are  first 
guaranteed.  Irrespective  of  what  happens 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

My  objection  to  this  bill  go  to  the  ob- 
jectives for  which  we  say  we  are  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  pur- 
suing them  without  regard  for  the  con- 
stitutional processes  which  are  supposed 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  war  by  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  carries  the  money  not  only  to 
hold  on  where  we  are  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  to  expand  the  war  Into  Thailand, 
Laos,  and  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia 
where  the  Defense  Department  sees  fit. 
We  are  doing  all  this  in  the  name  of  con- 
taining Communist  China.  But  China 
has  no  men  In  Vietnam,  and  has  ex- 
pended little  money,  relatively  speaking, 
in  support  of  the  fighting. 

Indeed,  once  we  began  In  1962  to  build 
up  our  alrbases  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Thailand  and  naval  bases  on  her  sea- 
cotist.  the  threat  of  guerrilla  subversion 
of  Thailand  l>egan  to  grow.  Prior  to 
1962,  there  was  virtually  no  mention  of 
any  subversive  or  guerrilla  threat  to 
Thailand.  Today  in  this  bill,  we  are 
called  upon  to  provide  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  forestall  a  threat  to  Thailand 
that  we  did  as  much  as  anyone  to  in- 
stigate and  create  In  the  first  place. 

Thailand  has  become  an  American 
military  sanctuary  and  we  had  no  right 
in  the  first  place  to  turn  it  Into  an 
American  military  sanctuary.  Neither 
had  we  any  right  to  send  a  single  boy 
to  South  Vietnam  In  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954;  nor  any  legal 
or  moral  right  to  send  a  single  tank, 
a  single  airplane,  a  single  piece  of  war- 
making  materiel  into  South  Vietnam,  to 
say  nothing  of  establishing  In  South 
Vietnam  our  first  puppet,  by  the  name  of 
Diem,  and  each  and  every  puppet  we 
have  financed  and  militarized  since  we 
proceeded  to  violate  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954,  section  after  section,  article  sifter 
article. 

The  $13.1  blUlon  of  this  bill,  plus  the 
$1.7  billion  of  last  year.  Is  all  for  expenses 
for  the  Vietnam  war  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
This  total  of  $14.8  billion  Is  In  addition 
to  the  regular  Defense  Department 
budget.  As  described  by  the  committee 
report,  the  money  is  needed  not  only  for 
what  it  calls  "continued  support  of  op- 
erations in  southeast  Asia."  The  com- 
mittee says : 

It  Include*  Increases  in  the  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces:  additional  funds  for  the 
maintenance  and  op>eratlon  of  new  and  en- 
larged bases:  atepped-up  supply  and  depot 
operations:  proctirement  of  a  variety  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  munitions,  vehiclea,  and  other 
eqiUpment:  Increaaed  research  activities 
related  to  the  Vietnamese  requirement;  con- 
struction of  iMLses,  depots,  troop  housing 
facilities,  airfields,  and  other  facilities  both 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad:  military 
assistance  funds  to  reimburse  the  military 
services  for  the  procurement  of  goods  pro- 
vided, and  economic  assistance  to  foreign 
countries. 

This  money  will  carry  us  until  June  30. 
1966. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  find  any  witnesses 
from  the  administration  who  are  willing 
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to  say  what  the  costs  will  be  next  year 
It  Is  Impossible  to  find  any  witness  from 
the  administration  who  is  wllUng  to  say 
what  the  cost  will  be  less  next  year. 

Let  me  say  to  the  American  taxpayers- 
Get  ready  for  more.  Let  me  say  to  the 
American  taxpayers:  As  this  administra- 
tion, outside  the  Constitution,  escalates 
this  war  and  sends  additional  thousands 
of  American  boys  to  be  sflaughtered  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  war  bill  will  go  up. 

That  Is  why  I  said  last  Thursday,  in 
preparation  for  this  speech  today,  that 
the  American  people  are  the  only  ones 
left  to  check  this  administration,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  Congress  never  will,  i  am 
still  waiting  for  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, who  keep  telling  me  that  they  are 
waiting  for  the  proper  vehicle  to  check 
this  administration,  for  the  proper  ve- 
hicle in  which  they  can  express  them- 
selves. The  country  Is  still  waiting  for 
them  to  name  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  proper  vehicle  to  check  this  President 

I  say  regretfully  that.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  never  going  to  find  such  a  ve- 
hicle; they  are  never  going  to  name  one. 
They  are  Just  going  to  hope  and  hope 
that  In  some  way,  somehow,  this  ungodly 
slaughter  will  disappear  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  In  my  judgment.  It  will  not 
disappear  until  we  formally  change 
America's  policies.  That  Is  why  we 
ought  to  proceed,  legislatively,  to  exercise 
those  checks  that  our  constitutional  fore- 
fathers left  to  us  to  exercise  when  a 
President  proceeds  to  follow  a  course  of 
action  that  this  President  has  followed 
since  he  was  elected  in  1964  on  pledge 
after  pledge,  and  on  the  representation 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  voted  for 
him,  that  he  opposed  the  warmaklng 
policies  of  Barry  Ooldwater.  As  I  said 
last  Thursday,  he  has  out-Goldwatered 
Goldwater. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  American  people 
now  have  to  check  the  President,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  check  him  by  exer- 
cising the  precious  right  that  they  have— 
the  free  ballot.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  hold  politically  responsible  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  check  him,  and  to 
proceed  to  demonstrate  their  disapproval 
of  the  slaughter  that  is  taking  place  in 
southeast  Asia. 

This  fund  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
war  effort  said  to  be  mounted  by  North 
Vietnam,  whose  annual  gross  national 
product  has  been  estimated  at  under  $1 
billion.  It  has  been  stated  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  hearings  on 
China  that  tl"?  real  challenge  to  us  in 
Vietnam  Is  to  find  the  ways  and  means 
to  bring  together  the  factions  that  could 
provide  It  with  a  stable  government.  But 
that  challenge  Is  derided  by  administra- 
tion spokesmen  as  being  tantamount  to 
putting  a  fox  In  charge  of  the  chicken 
coop — which  was  an  Insult  to  our  Intelli- 
gence, by  the  way.  No  doubt  It  Is  undip- 
lomatic to  point  out  that  the  fox  is  al- 
ready In  charge  of  most  of  the  area  of 
the  chicken  coop,  and  in  charge  of  many 
of  Its  people.  It  Is  also  undiplomatic 
these  days  to  point  out  that  South  Viet- 
nam Is  apparently  regarded  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  "our  chicken  coop"  for 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  right  to 
say  who  shall  run  It  and  who  shall  not 

If  that  Is  rM)t  a  substitution  of  Amer- 
ican interests  for  French  interests.  I  do 
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not  know  what  is.  If  Geiteral  Ky  Is  a 
more  viable  head  of  state  than  Bao  Dai 
was,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it. 
Ky  consumes  vastly  more  American  fi- 
nancial and  military  support  to  hang  on 
even  to  a  vestige  of  authority  than  Bao 
Dal  required  of  the  French. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carries  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  by  Robert  S.  Browne,  a 
one-time  American  aid  official  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Browne's  letter  be  printed  in  full  at 
Ihe  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Browne 
points  out; 

If  the  administration  were  really  inter- 
ested la  an  honorable  solution  In  Vietnam 
It  would  revise  Its  11 -year-old  policy  of  blind 
ind  total  support  for  tyrannical  Vietnamese 
opportunists  and  have  the  courage  to  throw 
Its  support  behind  some  sort  of  coalition 
government  of  popular  groupings  In  South 
Vietnam.  If  we  would  permit  such  a  gov- 
ernment truly  to  assume  the  reins  of  power 
(s  reasonably  satisfactory  method  of  select- 
ing representatives  could  be  worked  out)  we 
might  have,  for  the  first  time  since  Vietnam 
has  been  Independent,  some  effective  chan- 
nel for  the  expression  and  assessment  of 
popular  feeling  in  South  Vietnam.  It  would 
be  the  proper  province  for  such  a  govern- 
ment, rather  than  for  Ill-formed  U.S.  politi- 
cians, to  decide  whether  or  not  it  wished  to 
go  into  coalition  with  the  National  Ubera- 
tlon  Front. 

The  Ky  government,  which  rules  only  be- 
cause of  Its  unlimited  support  from  the 
United  States,  unabashedly  denies  any  ex- 
pression of  Vietnamese  popular  feeling  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  war  or  negotiations. 
Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States 
chooses  to  fly  7,000  miles  to  demonstrate  his 
support  of  this  tyrarmy,  while  stralght- 
(acedly  proclaiming  our  objective  as  being 
that  of  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

I  point  out  tliat  Mr.  Browne  was  one 
of  the  men  in  charge  for  a  good  many 
years  of  our  aid  program  to  South  Viet- 
nam. He  is  aware  of  the  tyranny  that 
we  have  supported  with  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. He  is  aware  of  the  duplicity  of 'our 
whole  American  program  In  southeast 
Asia.  He  is  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  talk  of  our  Government  lead- 
ers and  their  acts.  He  is  aware  of  the 
speech  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  so-called  freedom  banquet 
In  New  York  in  which  he  said  to  tlie 
American  people,  and  through  that  pro- 
gram, to  the  world,  that  we  seek  no 
American  base  In  southeast  Asia.  Is  that 
so?  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  wiU  be  sui- 
piLsing  news  to  the  niajor  Asian  powers 
and.  for  that  matter,  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Boveinments  of  the  world. 

As  I  went  with  a  Senate  delegation 
through  Asia  last  fall.  I  soon  discovered 
that  Uie  Asian  leaders  are  well  aware  of 
the  bases  that  the  United  States  has 
ouilt  and  Is  buildlrig  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  are  not  going  to  spend  these  him- 
ureds  and  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars 
for  American  bases  In  southeast  Asia 
and  walk  out  on  them,  and  everybody 
knows  It. 

These  bases  are  being  built  for  U,S. 
niuitary  presence  in  southeast  Asia  for 
-cars  to  come,  until  finally  Asia  throws 


us  out,  which  Is  what  will  happen  In  the 
due  course  of  time.  For,  as  I  have  said 
so  many  times  in  my  speeches  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  no  Western  power 
is  going  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  and 
dominate  footholds  in  Asia.  AH  the 
otiier  Western  powers  that  have  tried  it 
have  learned  through  bloodletting  that 
sad  lesson,  except  the  United  States. 

We  are  apparently  slow  learners,  we 
Americans.  Apparently  it  is  going  to 
take  us  a  much  longer  time  than  it  took 
the  other  powers  who  have  already 
learned  this  blood  lesson,  that  Asia  is 
not  going  to  let  the  United  States  main- 
tain and  dominate  for  long  a  miUtary 
foothold,  or,  for  that  matter,  economic 
foothold  in  Asia. 

We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  colonial 
policies.  We  like  to  attach  that  term 
only  to  EXiropean  nations.  But  come 
with  me  through  Asia,  and  when  we  talk 
about  the  imperialistic  policies  of  the 
United  States  in  Asia,  that  means  the 
new  kind  of  colonialism  that  the  United 
States  seeks  to  Impose  upon  Asia,  a  mili- 
tary and  economic  colonialism  in  form 
after  form. 

Mr.  President,  the  repeated  claim  by 
the  U.S.  Government  that  we  are  in 
South  Vietnam  to  preserve  freedom  of 
self-determination  for  Its  people  Is  per- 
haps the  most  patently  farcical  of  all 
our  public  pronouncements  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  there  are  many.  We  have  the 
Vice  President's  word  for  it  that  we — 
the  United  States,  the  administration, 
the  White  House,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
State  Department — do  not  intend  to  let 
anyone  into  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  who  does  not  have  oUr  blessing. 

Where  did  we  get  that  power  from  oii 
high?  The  United  States  should  stop 
playing  God  In  Asia.  The  leaders  of  our 
Government  should  stop  playing  God 
in  Asia.  We  ought  to  recognize  also  that 
most  Asians  do  not  have  faith  In  our 
God. 

Mr.  President,  the  determination  for 
South  Vietnam  lies  with  Government 
officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  not 
among  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  our  chicken  coop,  said  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  his  unfortunate  use  of  that  figure 
of  speech,  and  we  will  have  in  charge 
whom  we  please,  no  matter  how  long 
it  takes. 

That  Is  the  story  of  this  administra- 
tion. But  It  does  not  make  It  right.  It 
does  not  make  it  defensible.  It  does  not 
make  It  Justifiable,  for  it  Is  a  wrong 
policy. 

This  unilateral,  American  dictatorial 
attitude  toward  southeast  Asia  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  glorious,  historic 
record  of  this  Republic. 

That  Is  why  I  find  myself  so  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  to  understand  what  has 
happened  to  our  Ideals  in  America. 
What  has  happened  to  our  professlngs 
about  believing  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  morality  to  our  relation- 
ship with  foreign  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  square  our 
course  of  action  In  southeast  Asia  with 
principles  of  morality.  As  the  American 
people  come  to  understand  it,  they  are 
going  to  make  very  clear  to  this  adminis- 
tration that  it  had  better  get  back  inside 


of  the  framework  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  frsunework  of  our  country's  morals. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  doubt  that  out 
of  our  we^th  and  power  we  can  sustain 
this  war  in  South  Vietnam,  and  probably 
in  North  Vietnam,  too,  so  long  as  there 
are  any  people  left  to  fight  in  either 
place.  But  we  are  not  creating  anything, 
even  with  the  billions  we  are  being  asked 
to  spend  to  remake  the  social  structure 
of  South  V.etnam.  What  we  are  creating 
is  a  social  and  political  desert  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  occupy  and 
govern  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  is  now  being  elevated  into  an  ele- 
gant new  version  of  the  "white  man's 
burden."  It  Is  talked  up  as  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  yellow  races  of  Asia  that  are 
as  deserving  c2  American  help  as  are  the 
wliite  races  of  Europe.  But  It  Is  not 
help  In  a  common  purpose.  It  is  the  en- 
forcement of  American  goals  upon  peo- 
ple who  have  httle  or  nothing  to  say  In 
the  matter.  Our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  was  made  in  Washington  to 
people  In  Washington  who  were  then 
sent  to  South  Vietnam  to  enforce  it.  and 
who  are  still  being  sent  there  to  enforce 
it.  That  is  a  conmiitment  to  ourselves, 
not  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

No  doubt  Ho  Chi  Minh  says  with  equal 
fervor  that  he,  too,  has  a  commitment  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  finish  the 
unifying  of  Vietnam  that  was  short-cir- 
cuited by  the  halt  in  the  election  in  1956. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  opportunity  the 
people  of  the  south  have  had  to  make 
themselves  heard  or  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  at  all. 

For  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  there 
Is  no  hope  of  peace  In  this  bill.  There  is 
no  hope  of  an  end  to  war,  only  the  prom- 
ise of  more  war.  We  are  told  In  support 
of  mass  bombing  by  B-52's  that  It  was 
good  for  the  morale  of  the  Ky  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Introduction  of  helicopters 
in  1961  did  wonders  for  the  morale  of  the 
Diem  govei-vment  for  a  few  months,  and 
the  introduction  of  American  Jet  bomb- 
ers into  the  fighting  did  a  lot  for  the 
morale  of  the  government  that  preceded 
General  Ky's.  Somehow  the  morale  al- 
ways needs  a  new  shot  in  the  arm,  like 
a  drug  addict  who  requires  bigger  and 
bigger  doses  to  get  the  same  lift. 

This  bill  will  Increase  the  level  of  the 
fighting,  the  number  of  Americans  to  do 
the  fighting,  and  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory made  subject  to  warfare. 

There  is  no  declaration  of  war.  which 
could  state  the  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  United  States  in  fighting,  even  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  asked  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war  "to  bring  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  to  terms  and  end 
the  war." 

We  have  no  such  objective  or  purpose 
In  Vietnam.  No  one  in  the  administra- 
tion is  talking  about  ending  the  war  or 
how  it  can  be  ended.  We  are  being  told 
only  of  how  it  can  be  prosecuted,  not  how 
It  can  be  either  won  or  ended.  It  Is  In- 
creasingly fashionable,  too,  to  berate 
Americans  for  wanting  qtfick  solutions, 
as  though  to  drag  on  a  war  for  5  or  10 
or  20  years  Is  more  likely  to  secure  the 
peace  of  Asia  than  a  settlement  would. 

As  a  final  exhibit  to  these  remarks,  I 
call  attention  to  the  article  appearing  In 
the  current  Issue  of  Frontier  magazine  by 
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Senator  Tkavtk  Chttbch,  of  Idaho.  It  Is 
a  review  of  "Vietnam  and  the  United 
States."  by  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau,  and 
I  BAk  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  as  exhibit  2  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  as  exhibit  3  to  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  March  19,  entitled:  "Congres- 
sional Abdication." 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr  MORSE.  As  exhibit  4.  Mr.  Presl- 
der  t  I  a.";!!  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  speech  this 
afternoon,  from  today's  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  a  statement  of  outstanding 
scholars  and  authorities  on  China,  signed 
by  180  of  them,  proposing  drastic 
cha.n^es  in  American  foreign  policy  to- 
ward Communist  China. 

The  PRESIDENQ  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
full  well  that  voting  against  this  appro- 
priation bill  will  stir  up  the  superpatrlots 
in  this  country,  all  those  who  seem  to 
think  that  flag  waving  Is  a  substitute  for 
reason,  those  who  feel  that  the  best  way 
W)  show  your  patriotism  Is  to  drain,  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  your  adrenal  glands 
and  respond  emotionally — I  full  well 
know  the  tactics  they  resort  to.  They 
have  used  them  on  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  before.  They  are  using 
them  now  In  my  State,  Mr.  President.  In 
fact,  I  think  when  I  finish  this  speech,  I 
shall  call  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  goodnaturedly  suggest  to  him 
that  he  move  over;  because  those  super- 
patriots  are  circulating  buttons,  on  which 
there  Is  printed,  "Impeach  Morse." 

Mr.  President,  they  are  also  circulat- 
ing petitions  In  my  State.  They  started 
with  petitions  to  recall  me,  not  knowing 
anything  about  constitutional  law — 
which  l.s  so  characterlsUc  of  this  breed 
of  patriots.  They  learned  from  their 
legal  advisers  that  they  were  without 
legal  authority  to  recall  a  VS.  Senator, 
so  they  changed  the  petition  and  are 
circulating  them  now.  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate,  to  have  me  expelled  from  the 
Senate 

Many  of  my  friends  have  called  and 
a-sked  me  if  there  was  anything  I  wanted 
them  to  do.  I  said,  "There  is  nothing  I 
want  you  to  do.  '  I  said,  "Let  those  peo- 
ple do  it.  They  have  the  right,  auid  I 
would  stanchly  defend  their  right  to  get 
;p  any  petitions  they  wish.  It  Is  a  con- 
stitutional right;  let  them  exercise  it.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  people  of 
Oregon  answer  them." 

But  their  line  is  based  upon  the  charge 
that  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation  are  in  someway,  somehow, 
suppooed  to  be  letUng  down  the  boys  In 
soatheast  Asia.  They  say,  "They  pro- 
pose to  vote  against  the  appropriation  to 
escalate  and  expand  the  war."  And  that 
is  exactly  what  I  propose  to  do,  as  a  con- 
sUtullonaUfit. 
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A  Hamilton,  a  Madison,  a  Gerry — all 
the  great  constitutional  fathers  of  this 
form  of  government,  Mr.  President — 
wrote  that  check  Into  the  Constitution. 
It  Is  known  as  the  check  of  the  purse 
strings.  They  wrote  check  after  check 
Into  the  Constitution,  to  check  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  seeks 
to  exercise  such  unchecked  power  as  this 
President  is  exercising,  and  has  succeed- 
ed thus  far  in  getting  the  Congress  to  go 
along  with  him  \n  exercising.  They 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  the  check  of 
the  purse  strings,  which  means,  Mr. 
President,  that  no  President  of  the 
United  States  can  initiate  a  foreign  pol- 
icy that  requires  funding  without  an  au- 
thorization bill.  He  cannot  Implement 
and  effectuate  such  a  foreign  policy 
without  the  appropriation  to  carry  It  out. 
To  deny  him  the  authorization  Is  what 
two  of  us  sought  to  do  on  this  floor  not  so 
many  days  ago,  when  we  voted  against 
that  $4.8  billion  proposal  for  supplemen- 
tary authority  to  expand  this  war  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  tried  to  argue 
that  it  authorized  no  new  policy.  I  could 
not  believe  my  ears.  To  rebut  them,  all 
one  had  to  do  was  read  the  bill  and  the 
committee  report. 

That  bill  authorized  the  sending  of 
more  than  452.000  additional  boys  into 
southeast  Asia,  whenever  the  President 
should  decide  to  exercise  the  discretion 
of  doing  it.  I  said  then  and  repeat  today, 
I  would  never  vote  to  give  that  arbitrary 
discretionary  power  to  any  President,  I 
do  not  \i&re  who  he  is.  It  takes  a  Presi- 
dent only  20  minutes  or  less  to  get  up 
here  from  the  White  House  to  present 
his  proof  of  the  need  for  any  specific 
amount  that  he  needs  from  time  to  time. 

I  warn  the  American  people  again,  "If 
you  don't  stop  your  Congress  from  abdi- 
cating their  checking  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution,  you  will  be  led 
into  a  government  of  executive  suprem- 
acy in  this  country." 

That  great  basic  abstract  principle  of 
freedom  is  pretty  vital  In  these  critical 
days. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  new  policy 
In  that  $4,800  million  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  that  debate  that 
bUl  provided  new  policy  In  the  amount 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  building  of  permanent  military  bases 
throughout  southeast  Asia,  Thailand. 
South  Vietnam.  Laos,  the  Philippines, 
and  any  place  else  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, In  his  discretion,  decided  It  was 
necessary  to  build  them. 

What  unchecked  power?  The  con- 
stitutional fathc  rs  wrote  the  authorizing 
bill  procedure  Into  the  Constitution,  to 
check  that  kind  of  discretion.  Congress 
waived  It.  In  effect.  But  that  Is  not  the 
only  thing  the  bill  did. 

That  bill  also  authorized  payment  by 
the  American  taxpayers  of  the  costs  of 
all  the  military  mercenaries  being  sup- 
plied to  the  United  States  by  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and — 
as  I  said  in  debate — if  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  decide  to  submit  a  bUl,  the  Oov- 
ernment  can  pay  for  its  soldiers,  too. 
This  is  a  blanket  coverage  for  the  cost 
of  the  military  operations  of  these  so- 
called  allies  In  South  Vietnam,  not  one 
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of  them  a  major  power,  not  one  of  them 
an  Independent  power;  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  really  Uttle  but  a  depend 
ency  of  the  United  States,  it  is  tlie 
U.8.  taxpayer  who  is  paying  their  bUla 
That  new  policy  was  authorized  in  th* 
bill. 

Then,  to  my  great  regret,  the  bUl  also 
provided  $100  million  in  a  supplemental 
authorization — $100  million  as  a  con- 
tingency fund  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  granting  him  vast  dis- 
cretion and  the  unchecked  power  which 
goes  with  a  contingency  fund  where 
last  year.  In  the  general  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent received  $50  million  for  the  con- 
tingency fimd.  That  was  $50  million 
because  I.  assisted  by  2  or  3  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, presented  a  case  that  caused 
the  majority  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  cut  the  contingency  fund 
to  $50  million. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  we  did  not  exercise 
that  check  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  Into  the  Constitution  with  regard 
to  authorization  legislation.  Thus,  to- 
day, I  talk  about  the  check  of  the  pune 
strings. 

Who  Is  letting  our  boys  down  In  South 
Vietnam? 

Not  those  of  us  who  are  making  the 
argument  that  we  should  exercise  the 
check  on  the  purse  strings. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  funds  are  there 
to  protect  the  boys  as  of  now,  until  the 
President  has  time  to  follow  a  course  to 
action  of  restriction  In  South  Vietnam, 
which  would  be  necessary  if  we  denied 
him  the  funds  under  the  appropriation 
bill,  or  cut  them  back. 

That  means,  in  my  Judgment,  that  this 
check  Is  important  because,  as  I  have 
been  heard  to  say  before — as  I  said  In 
New  Hampshire  this  morning,  and  In 
Manchester.  N.H.,  last  night — ^If  we 
follow  the  course  of  action  that  I  am 
proposing,  we  will  provide  that  lull 
period.  We  will  provide  the  necessary 
procedure  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
noncombatant  nations  of  the  world  to 
give  further  consideration  to  an  obliga- 
tion of  theirs  of  making  clear  to  the  com- 
batants that  the  war  must  be  stopped. 
To  that  end,  they  should  propose  to  en- 
force the  stopping  of  it.  propose  a  fair 
cease-fire  order  and  assure  the  combat- 
ants In  the  war.  Including  the  United 
States,  that  they  will  enforce  it  and  send 
over  whatever  divisions  of  men  necessary 
to  enforce  it,  as  they  mark  out  in  South 
Vietnam  the  buffer  zones  necessary  to 
separate  the  combating  forces. 

I  know  that  It  will  be  said  it  will  not 
work.  Whenever  we  do  not  wish  to  meet 
an  Issue  on  its  merits,  it  is  easy  to  say 
that  it  will  not  work.  But  there  is  no 
question  as  to  what  the  commitment  of 
the  noncombatant  nations  Is.  The  sig- 
natories to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
assumed  the  responsibility,  when  they 
signed  It,  to  meet  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  no  matter  what  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  Joined  In  creat- 
ing that  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  this  Instance,  the  United  States  is 
one  of  those  nations. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  acroM 
the  country,  that  there  Is  a  great  speech 
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which  I  should  like  to  hear  my  President 
make.  I  should  like  to  have  my  Presi- 
dent make  perfectly  clear  to  our  Ambas- 
sador at  the  United  Nations  that  all  the 
inauence  and  prestige  of  this  great  coun- 
try shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  have  It  proceed  with 
;he  world  debate  necessary  on  this  Issue, 
and  then  come  to  a  vote  and  find  out 
who  it  is  in  the  Security  Council  that 
might  veto  it — and  put  that  country,  or 
countries,  on  the  spot,  and  take  my 
country  off  the  spot. 

But  I  would  also  have  my  President 
make  clear  to  our  Ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations  that  he  should  make 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  that  we  are  not  going  to  wait 
indeflnitely,  that  we  are  going  to  clear 
up  the  reports  coming  out  of  New  York 
aty,  that  no  real  serious  attempt  is  being 
made  by  any  country,  including  our  own, 
to  force  a  consideration  of  this  matter 
before  the  Security  Council  and  bring  it 
to  a  vote. 

Thus.  I  would  have  my  President  make 
dear  to  our  Ambassador  at  the  United 
Nations  that  we  are  not  going  to  wait 
Indefinitely,  that  we  are  going  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  we  have  under  sections  of 
the  Charter.  If  the  Security  Council  is 
not  going  to  face  the  issue,  then  we  are 
going  to  call  upon  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  commitment  and  the  obligation 
of  each  signatory  to  the  Charter  to  en- 
force the  peace  and  to  lay  down  a  cease- 
fire order. 

I  would  have  my  President  then  go  to 
an  extraordinary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  aind  pledge  to  the  world  that 
this  great  and  powerful  Nation  of  ours 
will  cooperate  In  carrying  out  that  cease- 
flre  order. 

If  the  world  w'ere  assured  that  the 
United  States  really  wants  a  cease-fire 
order  enforced,  then,  for  the  first  time,  as 
the  President  is  so  prone  to  quote,  the 
nations  of  the  world  might  sit  down  at 
the  United  Nations  and  reason  together. 
For  there  is  a  growing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that  the 
holocaust  in  southeast  Asia  cannot  con- 
tinue to  expand  to  an  even  greater  and 
greater  holocaust,  because  if  it  is  not 
stopped,  it  can  end  only  in  a  massive  war 
in  Asia. 

Already,  we  have  Mr.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor—who has  ill  sidvised  our  Presidents 
for  a  long  time  in  this  country — without 
even  a  declaration  of  war,  taking  the  po- 
sition last  week  that  the  United  States 
should  mine  the  Haiphong  Harbor. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  mine 
the  Haiphong  Harbor  without  greatly  In- 
creasing the  risk  of  world  war  HI. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  carmot  mine  the 
Haiphong  Harbor  and  have  the  flags  of 
many  nations  respect  the  mining. 

I  wish  to  say,  as  I  proceed  to  close  my 
speech,  that  I  would  have  the  American 
people  watch  the  propaganda  coming  out 
of  the  Pentagon,  for  it  usually  Is  the  first 
signal  of  what  the  administration  is  up 
to. 

What  Is  the  latest  propaganda  coming 
out  of  the  Pentagon? 

Why  are  they  trying  to  poison  further 
tne  thinking  of  the  American  people? 


Why  Is  the  Pentagon  seeking  to  mis- 
lead the  American  people  once  again,  as 
Secretary  McNamara  has  so  mtmy  times? 

Some  way,  somehow,  they  must  find 
some  propaganda  that  can  meet  the  un- 
derxiable  fact  that  up  until  now  this 
Goverrmient  cannot  produce  a  top  mili- 
tary adviser  of  this  country  In  the  years 
gone  by  who  will  testify  that  we  can  suc- 
cessfully fight  a  war  ageUnst  China. 

The  testimony,  without  exception,  Is 
that  we  mtist  not  bog  down  sm  American 
ground  force  In  Asia.  Generals  Mac- 
Arthur,  Eisenhower,  Bradley,  Collins, 
Vandenberg,  Marshall,  and  Ridgway — 
great  military  leaders  of  this  Republic — 
have  warned  the  American  people  that 
we  must  not  bog  down  American  ground 
forces  in  Asia.  This  administration  Is 
doing  It.  This  administration  already 
has  a  minimum  of  235,000  American  boys 
in  southeast  Asia,  with  an  additional 
100.000  American  boys  in  that  area  when 
we  take  Into  account  Thsdland,  the  naval 
forces  off  the  area,  and  the  soldiers  who 
are  waiting  for  orders. 

The  body  of  evidence  against  fighting 
a  war  with  China  has  to  be  answered  by 
propaganda,  and  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing is  busy  with  the  propaganda.  So  last 
week  we  got  the  first  installment. 

But  let  me  tell  the  American  people,  It 
is  only  the  beginning.  The  first  install- 
ment says  China  Is  an  aggressor. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
German  people  were  fed  the  big  lie  tech- 
nique, find  that  technique  led  them  Into 
a  holocaust,  with  all  the  terrible  con- 
sequences that  history  records. 

Let  me  say  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  that  the  big  Ue  tech- 
nique of  the  Pentagon  Building  and  the 
State  Department,  if  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  negate  It.  will  lead  millions  of 
Americans  to  their  death  in  a  massive 
war  that  will  result  from  the  conduct  of 
the  warmongers  in  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing and  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  letting  down  the 
boys  In  southeast  Asia?  The  oflQcials  of 
this  administration  who  are  proposing  to 
send  thousands  more  there  to  die.  They 
are  the  ones  who  kk  letting  down  the 
boys. 

I  would  not  think  of  trading  the  ob- 
jective Judgment  and  clearheadedness  of 
a  General  Gavin,  of  a  General  Ridgway, 
and  of  a  George  Kennan  for  the  whole 
caboodle  of  the  military  advisers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  adding  to  them  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  his  Ambassador  to  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Lodge. 

I  am  not  happy  to  find  myself  in  such 
irreconcilable  disagreement  with  my 
President  and  his  advisers. 

In  1964  I  was  proud  to  urge  his  election 
because,  as  I  said  across  the  country,  the 
election  of  Goldwater,  In  my  Judgment, 
would  endanger  the  security  of  my  coun- 
try and  augered  a  massive  war  In  Asia. 

I  quoted  the  President's  statements  in 
that  campaign.  They  left  no  room  for 
doubt  of  his  complete  and  total  disagree- 
ment with  the  foreign  policy  of  Gold- 
water. 

I  pray  that  my  President  returns  to 
the  policy  that  he  enunciated  from  coast 


to  coasts  from  north  to  south,  which,  in 
my  Judgment  wtis  the  primary  Issue  of 
the  campaign,  and  because  of  which,  in 
support  of  his  representations,  millions 
of  Americans  voted  for  him  for  Presi- 
dent and  gave  him  a  mandate.  •- 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  either  the  major- 
ity party  in  the  Congress  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  that 
mandate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExKiBrr  1 
|Fr^m  the  New  York  (N.T  )  Tlme«, 
^         Mar.  31,  1966) 

SrmxMENT  WrrH  Vietnam,  Not  China 
To  the  ElnrroR : 

All  the  thinking  Americans  must  certainly 
welcome  the  belated  attention  the  Senate  Is 
directing  toward  our  China  policy,  exempli- 
fied by  the  recent  hearings  with  Profs.  A. 
Doak  Barnett  and  John  K.  Falrbank. 

NevertbelesE,  there  is  a  danger  that  this 
focusing  of  public  attention  on  China  wUl 
further  strengthen  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  cessation  of  the  Vietnamese  war  must 
somehow  depend  on  our  reaching  an  overall 
accommodation  with  China. 

Despite  the  widespread  acceptance  of  this 
view,  which  has  been  assiduously  propagated 
by  the  administration,  there  is  Uttle  evidence 
to  support  It.  It  Is  certainly  not  the  view 
articulated  by  the  Vietnamese  people  gen- 
erally, nor  even  by  so  responsibly  situated  a 
person  as  Tran  Van  Do.  the  current  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Saigon  government. 

Despite  Washington  disclaimers,  the  basic 
quarrel  in  Vietnam  remains  an  all-Vietnam- 
ese dispute,  with  the  U.S.  presence  creating 
the  sole  significant  Internationalization  of 
the  conflict.  Any  lasting  settlement  of  this 
quarrel  must  of  necessity  be  a  Vietnamese 
settlement,  not  one  manufactured  In  Waah- 
Ington  or  Peiping. 

STTPPOBT   FOB   COAUTION 

If  the  administration  were  really  Interested 
In  an  honorable  solution  In  Vietnam,  it 
would  revise  its  11 -year -old  policy  of  bimd 
and  total  support  for  tyrannical  Vietnamese 
opportunists  and  have  the  courage  to  throw 
Its  support  behind  some  sort  of  coalition  gov- 
ernment of  popular  groupings  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

'  If  we  would  permit  such  a  government 
truly  to  assume  the  reins  of  power  (a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  method  of  selecting  repre- 
sentatives could  be  worked  out),  we  might 
have,  for  the  first  time  since  Vietnam  has 
been  Independent,  some  effective  channel  for 
the  expression  and  Eissessment  of  popular 
feeling  in  South  Vietnam.  It  would  be  the 
proper  province  for  such  a  government,  rath- 
er than  for  lU-lnformed  U.S.  politicians,  to 
decide  whether  or  not  It  wished  to  go  into 
coalition  with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

POPXn-AR    rEELtNO    IGNORED 

The  Ky  government,  which  rules  only  be- 
cause of  its  unlimited  support  from  the 
United  States,  unabashedly  denies  any  ex- 
pression of  Vietnamese  popular  feeling  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  war  or  negotiations. 
Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States 
chooses  to  fly  7,000  miles  to  demonstrate  his 
support  of  this  tyranny,  while  stralghtfacedly 
proclaiming  our  objective  as  being  that  of 
"self-determination"  for  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  submit  that  If  we  took  steps  to  permit 
the  Vietnamese  people  genuinely  to  say  what 
they  want,  the  war  could  begin  to  move  to- 
ward a  settlement — quite  lndei>endently  of 
any  grand  design  on  the  part  of  either  Wash- 
ington or  Peiping.  Indeed,  any  "deal"  struck 
by  the  United  States  and  China  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  self-determination  for  the 
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Vietnamese,  nor  te  It  likely  to  bring  any  real 
stabUlty  witbln  Vietnam  Itaelf . 

BOBBT  S.  BaOWMS. 

AuUtant  Program    Officer,    US.   Eco- 
nomic Aid  Miction  to  Ytetnam.  1958- 
19«1. 
T«A*necK,  N.J  .  March  11.  19«8. 

KilimiT  3 
(nvm  ProDtlcT.  March  1B«0| 

Ol«  TH«  ROAO  TO  NOWHIM  IN  VtmtaM 

(By  Senator  F^ank  Chubch) 

("Vietnam  and  the  United  States"  by  Hana 
Morgenthau.  Public  AlTalra  Press.  113  pp. 
$2.) 

Hana  J.  Morgenth&u  must  be  a  lonely  nuui. 
Hla  dissenter's  role  la  not  to  be  coveted  In 
these  drab  days  of  consensus  and  conform- 
ity. With  criticism  of  American  foreign 
policy  confined  meetly  to  the  campuses,  de- 
bate over  the  basic  premises  underlying  otir 
posture  In  Asia  has  all  but  disappeared  with- 
in the  Government. 

TTie  cloak  of  "bipartisanship"  has  smoth- 
ered organized  dissent:  it  Is  no  longer  fash- 
ionable for  the  opposition  party  to  oppose. 
The  American  people  have  been  pretty  much 
persuaded  that,  whatever  differences  may  ex- 
ist between  the  two  political  parties  on  do- 
mestic questions,  they  should  stand  together 
where  foreign  f>ollcy  Is  concerned.  Constant- 
ly we  are  admonished  that  argument  among 
us  must  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  desultory  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to 
transform  Washington  Into  what  Mr  Patrick 
OTDonovan.  a  keen  British  observer,  has 
called  a  "one-man,  one-policy  town."  where 
any  dlsctisslon  on  the  only  topic  that  really 
matters  can  be  stopped  dead  with  the  ques- 
tion. "Well,  what  else  would  you  do?" 

In  "Vietnam  and  the  United  States."  Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau  defines  what  else  we 
might  have  done  to  have  avoided  the  present 
tragedy  In  southeast  Asia.  Anyone  looking 
for  that  elusive  escape  hatch  through  which 
we  might  now  catapult  ourselves  free  from 
the  consequences  of  our  past  mistakes,  will 
not  find  It  In  this  book — or  any  other.  But 
those  who  search  for  the  fundamental  fallacy 
In  our  Asian  policy  will  find  this  book  Illumi- 
nating and  instructive. 

As  Morgenthau  sees  It,  we  have  been  the 
bull  in  the  Asia  ring,  while  China  has  played 
the  matador.  Charging  furiously  Into  the  red 
cape,  dangled  before  us,  we  pursue  a  mis- 
taken target.  We  confuse  the  suppression  of 
communism  In  South  Vietnam  with  the  con- 
tainment of  China.  "The  United  States  can 
no  more  contain  Chinese  Influence  In  Asia 
by  arming  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand," 
Morgenthau  writes,  "than  China  could  con- 
tain American  Influence  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  arming,  say,  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica." 

We  would  do  well.  In  this  regard,  to  reflect 
upon  the  direction  of  Russian  diplomacy  In 
Asia.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  even  greater 
nason  to  fear  Chinese  expansion,  practices 
bar  "containment"  In  the  king's  row.  by 
strengthening  at  Tashkent  the  peace  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  We  play  the  game  In 
the  pawn's  row.  by  mixing  Into  a  Vietnamese 
war  In  "the  Balkans  of  Asia." 

There.  Ln  the  name  of  defending  Asia 
.igalost  China,  we  fight  against  North  Viet- 
nam. We  Insist  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  our 
enemy,  the  very  man  who  won  Independence 
for  all  of  Indochina  by  driving  out  the 
French.  Charging  him  with  aggression,  we 
bolster  Saigon's  collapsing  resistance  with  a 
huge  American  fighting  force,  brought  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  Into  a  rsglon 
wnich  has  Just  freed  Itaelf  from  Westsm  rule, 
wc  unport  new  legions  of  white  troops  to  fight 
the  natives. 

And  stui  we  are  confounded  by  th«  failure 
of  other  countries  to  rally  bablnd  us.  Xven 
the  whits  nations  In  closest  proximity — Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand — send  us  only  token 


help,  while  South  Korea,  dependent  on  us  for 
sustenance,  remaliM  the  only  other  Asian 
country  to  contribute  a  substantial  number 
of  fighting  men. 

As  for  our  Buroi>ean  allies,  they  have  been 
so  mystified  by  our  deepening  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  that  we  are  now  explaining  It  to 
them  m  terms  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
our  word.  "It  la  the  Integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can coounltment  which  is  at  stake."  Dean 
Rusk  has  solemnly  warned.  Traveling  to 
Europe  to  plead  for  better  understanding 
among  our  NATO  allies,  the  Secretary  of 
State  repeatedly  compared  Saigon  to  Berlin — 
an  equation  which  had  never  occurred  to  the 
Germans.  If  the  United  States  failed  to  keep 
Its  pledges  In  southeast  Asia,  the  Secretary 
demanded,  how  could  we  be  trusted  to  keep 
our  pledgee  In  Europe?  Surely  this  will  go 
down  as  one  of  the  strangest  diplomatic  mis- 
sions In  OMt  history. 

£-  we  find  ourselves  practically  alone  wag- 
ing a  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  The 
Illusion  that  we  are  thereby  thwarting  China, 
or  even  the  belief  that  we  are  holding  a  line 
in  Asia  against  communism,  are  notions  not 
likely  to  survive  a  careful  reading  of  "Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States." 

But  the  reader  will  not  be  left  devastated 
and  forlorn;  rather,  he  will  be  left  rewarded 
with  a  better  Insight  Into  the  nature  of  our 
past  mistakes  In  Asia,  and  with  a  set  of  logi- 
cal guidelines  toward  a  more  realistic  Amer- 
ican policy  In  the  future. 

BxKiBrr  a 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Mar.  31, 

1960] 

CONCRESSIONAI.     ABOICATIOK 

The  most  hopeful  significance  of  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  Senator  Fut.bwoht  may 
well  be  that  more  Members  of  Congress  are 
beginning  to  take  a  belated  but  proper  In- 
terest In  foreign  poUcy.  If  so,  It's  high  time. 
"Debate  over  the  basic  premises  underlying 
our  posture  in  Asia  has  all  but  disappeared. " 
Senator  CmjacH  said  recently.  He  might  well 
have  agreed  with  a  British  observer  that 
Washington  Is  a  "one-man,  one-policy  town." 

There  has  been  foreign  policy  debate  of  a 
peripheral  sort,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  voting  of  money  for  arms  and  aid.  And 
some  administration  decisions  have  been  dis- 
cussed after  the  event.  But  there  has  been 
little  of  the  searching  examination  which 
Illuminates  fundamentals,  informs  the  pub- 
lic, prevents  mistakes  and  brings  reason  to 
the  support  of  action.  Instead,  there  has 
been  an  almost  abject  acceptance  of  admin- 
istration Initiatives,  covered  by  the  false 
argument  that  foreign  policy  Is  exclusively 
the  President's  concern.  Criticism  and  dis- 
sent have  been  left  to  a  few,  mostly  outside 
the  Government.  And  those  few  often  have 
been  regarded  with  coolness  and  even 
suspicion. 

Without  this  failure  of  Interest — and  cour- 
age— how  could  the  United  States  have  be- 
come Increasingly  Involved  In  Vietnam  de- 
spite confusion  as  to  lu  interest  and  lu 
purpose?  And  has  there  been  much  more 
ciear-alghtedness  about  Involvements  In 
other  parts  of  the  world? 

Whether  the  concern  was  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia or  Formosa,  or  Guatemala,  or  the  Middle 
East,  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  major- 
ity In  Congress  accepted  the  administration's 
explanation,  the  managed  news  and  the  se- 
crecy imposed  In  the  name  of  security.    Why? 

McCarthylam.  ot  course,  contributed  to  the 
shaping  of  this  timidity  by  threatening  hon- 
est questioners  with  ostracism.  Yet  McCar- 
thylsm  was  made  possible  by  the  timorous- 
ness  which  for  a  time  It  Intensified.  The 
"mjmterles"  of  scientific  weaponry  also  con- 
tributed to  the  abandonment  of  discussion. 
CXten  they  had  to  be  taken  on  faith — and 
the  word  of  the  administration.  And  the 
absence  of  information  made  It  easier  for 


special   Interest  groups  such   as  "the  Chlas 
lobby"  to  spread  their  propaganda.  ^^ 

Granted,  It  is  not  easy  for  Members  of  k, 
large  and  cumberaonae  a  body  as  ComrMM 
to  be  efllclent  In  searching  for  the  essentui 
facts.  Senators  and  Represenutlves.  further 
are  concerned  with  many  other  matters  lanre 
and  smaU— Including  poUUcal  campaigns  it 
U  easier— and  more  expedient— to  support 
the  administration.  It  helps  to  have  the 
door  of  the  White  House  open,  rather  than 
closed.  In  any  case.  Isn't  It  probable  Uist 
the  President  U  right — at  least  most  of  th. 
time? 

Such  an  attitude,  however,  is  no  real  favor 
to  the  President.  At  best,  it  deprives  him  of 
the  constructive  criticism  which  enables  him 
to  test  his  own  conclusions  and  the  advice  of 
hU  associates.  At  worst,  It  may  encourage 
a  dangerous  self-assurance  and  the  manipu- 
lation rather  than  the  enlightening  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

Coequal  with  the  executive.  Congress 
should  be  the  agency  for  national  participa- 
tion In  shaping  policies.  ThU  does  not  pre- 
clude Presidential  leadership,  nor  does  it  for- 
bid a  reasonable  degree  of  Presidential  dis- 
cretion. It  does  recognize,  however,  that 
democratic  government  mvolves  more  than 
the  support  of  decisions  after  they  have  been 
made.  There  has  been  too  little  of  this  par- 
ticipation on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Fulbrlght 
hearings  may  be  the  sign  of  a  happy  change. 
of  a  revulsion  from  government  in  a  "one- 
man,  one-policy  town." 

BZHTBIT    4 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  21.  19««1 

EXPEBTS  ON   China  Uobk  UNTrra  States  To 

Sbxk    a    Peiptno    Accobd — Dkxabe   It  Is 

NacBSSABT  roH   Washtnoton  To  Dbop  lis 

OpPosmoN  to  Ui*.  Skat 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  March  20. — A  large  group  of 
scholars  on  Asian  affairs  declared  today  that 
"It  Is  up  to  the  United  States  to  try  to  move 
the  Chinese  to  a  greater  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  coexistence  In  the  emerging 
world  community." 

This  would  be  "a  long  and  dUBcult  process," 
the  scholars  contended.  To  begin  It,  they 
urged  Washington  to  drop  Its  opposition  to 
admitting  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  open  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  formal  diplomatic  relations 
with  Pelplng. 

They  also  recommended  American  effort* 
to  begin  negotiations  on  such  matters  ai 
arms  control.  They  called  for  an  end  to  the 
total  trade  embargo  now  Imposed  on  Com- 
munist China,  and  advocated  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  social  exchanges  between  the 
two  countries. 

PLAN    rO«    TAIWAN 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  regime  on  Taiwan, 
they  suggested,  should  be  supported  but  re- 
garded only  as  the  Government  of  Taiwan, 
not  as  a  potential  ruler  of  mainland  China. 

These  changes  In  the  "out  of  date  "  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  China,  the  scholars  said. 
"will  not  solve  the  major  political  and  mili- 
tary chaUenges  to  the  United  States  in  Asia. 
but  they  can  Improve  the  ability  of  thf 
United  States  to  deal  with  these  problem* 
and  reduce  the  likelihood  that  a  crisis  could 
ttirn  Into  a  major  mUltary  confrontation." 

In  an  interview  today  on  the  Columbl* 
Broadcasting  System  televUlon  program 
"Pace  the  Nation,"  Secretary  of  Bute  Dean 
Rusk  f>ald  that  repeated  U.S.  efforts  to 
attempt  to  narrow  the  differences  with  Chin* 
were  met  by  Invariable  Instranslgence.  On 
the  question  of  admitting  Pelplng  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  main  obstacle  U  tbe 
insistence  by  the  Communists  that  this  must 
Involve  the  ouster  of  the  representatives  of 
Nationalist  China,  he  said. 


The  document  was  signed  by  198  academic 
rtoerts  on  China,  Including  such  leading 
Jures  In  the  field  as  John  K,  Palrbank  of 
]Zt.  East  Asian  Research  Center  at  Harvard 
and  Alexander  Eckstein  of  the  University  of 
llichlgan.  Both  recently  testified  In  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  hear- 
ings on  China. 

Ail  the  signers,  ranging  from  private  cltl- 
sena  »nd  Wgh  school  teachers  to  university 
professors,  were  members  of  the  Association 
jof  Asian  Studies,  among  whose  membership 
oi  about  2.700  the  document  was  circulated. 

The  principal  authors  of  the  paper  and 
the  prime  uiovers  In  its  publication  were 
Harold  Taylor,  the  former  president  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College,  and  Mrs.  Betty  Goetz  Lall 
of  Cornell  University's  School  at  Industrial 
md  Labor  Relations. 

Mrs.  Lall,  who  formerly  was  a  State  De- 
partment arms  control  expert  and  the  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament, 
said  about  300  scholars  had  responded  to  a 
request  lor  endorsement  of  the  statement 
on  China. 

Of  these,  198  signed  It,  60  approved  gener- 
ally, but  not  In  every  particular,  18  approved 
It  biit  did  not  sign,  19  opposed  all  or  part  of 
the  recommended  policy  changes,  and  5  gave 
00  opinion. 

Mrs  Lall  said  the  document  had  been  writ- 
ten by  a  small  group  of  China  scholars,  who 
consulted  with  such  experts  as  Morton  H. 
Halperln  of  the  Center  for  International  Af- 
lalra  at  Harvard,  John  H.  Lewis,  an  associate 
professor  of  government  at  Cornell,  both 
ligners,  and  A.  Doak  Barnett  of  Columbia 
University's  East  Asian  Institute. 

Professor  Barnett  said  today  he  was  "ex- 
tremely sympathetic"  to  the  document's  rec- 
ommendations. He  did  not  sign  it  because 
when  It  reached  him,  he  was  "in  the  process 
of  formulating  a  statement  of  my  own  pre- 
cl*e  views." 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  March  8,  he  urged 
the  seating  of  Communist  China  In  the 
United  Nations  and  an  American  policy  to- 
ward China  of  "containment  but  not  Isola- 
tton." 

The  recommendations  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mrs.  Lall  said  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World,  a  Washington-based  political  action 
organization,  had  agreed  to  undertake  fur- 
ther circulation  of  the  document  and  to  seek 
official  and  public  consideration  of  the  views 
expressed  In  It. 

Five  "factors  on  which  United  States  pol- 
icy on  China  should  now  be  based"  were  put 
forward  by  the  China  scholars.  They  were 
aa  follows: 

Communist  China  Is  a  "reality  of  Interna- 
tional politics"  of  growing  Importance  and 
therefore  "there  Is  Increasing  danger  In  the 
l»olatlon  of  the  United  States  from  China  and 
of  China's  relative  Isolation  from  other  na- 
tions and  International  Institutions." 

Hostility  to  the  United  States  has  become 
"»  cornerstone"   of   Chinese   foreign   policy. 

Despite  this  hostility,  which  will  not  soon 
be  changed,  Washington  can  still  hope  to 
convince  Pelplng  that  "while  prepared  to 
respond  when  challenged,  the  United  States 
I*  at  the  same  time  interested  In  exploring 
»reaa  of  mutual  interest  and  normalizing 
relations  wherever  possible." 

The  future  of  the  National  Chinese  can 
only  be  as  a  Government  for  Taiwan,  not  of 
mainland  China. 

The  major  problem  for  the  United  States 
In  Asia  is  to  help  Asian  countries  to  develop 
•conomlc  and  social  stability:  this  problem 
'rt'es  "from  factors  Independent  of  com- 
munism" although  the  existence  of  "an  ex- 
pansionist Communist  force  in  Asia"  Inten- 
"ifles  It. 


HOSTILE    OPINIONS    CITED 

In  a  long  "position  paper"  accompanying 
the  statement.  It  was  suggested  that  a  hos- 
tile opinion  In  the  United  States  was  one 
factor  "inhibiting"  Washington's  view  of 
China. 

"Therefore,"  the  position  paper  said,  "It  Is 
Important  through  discussion  and  sober  ex- 
changes of  views  to  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment that  there  is  widespread  support  for  a 
change  In  Its  policy  toward  China  and  that 
the  United  States  by  changing  Its  policy 
within  parameters  dictated  by  Its  own  best 
Interests  can  contribute  ultimately  to  an  Im- 
provement In  relations  between  the  two 
countries." 

On  the  question  of  Chinese  admission  to 
the  United  Nations,  which  Is  of  Inunedlate 
concern  In  Washington,  the  scholars  sug- 
gested not  merely  acquiescence  In  other 
countries'  Insistence  but  that  the  United 
States  should  "cease  to  use  Its  Influence"  to 
keep  Pelplng  out. 

The  position  paper  said  this  would  Im- 
prove Washington's  relations  with  other 
United  Nations  members  since  "the  United 
States  paya  a  heavy  price  In  good  relations 
with  some  countries  by  Its  pressiire  on  them 
to  vote  against  China." 

The  position  paper  also  suggested  that  the 
problem  of  Pelplng's  opp>osltlon  to  having 
"two  Chinas"  in  the  United  Nations  might 
be  solved  through  an  agreement  that  the 
future  of  the  Taiwan  regime  would  be  nego- 
tiated by  Pelplng  and  Taipei  and  guaranteed 
by  an  International  arrangement. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31,  1966] 
Text  or  Statement  and  Excerpts  From  Posi- 
tion Paper  bt  Experts  on  China  Policy 
Washington,  March  20. — Following  Is  the 
text  of  a  statement  on  China  ptoUcy  sup- 
ported by  198  Asian  scholars  and  excerpts 
from  the  position  paper  on  which  It  was 
based: 

statement 
We,  the  undersigned,  submit  the  following 
statement  for  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  Congress,  and  members 
of  the  public. 

That  the  formal  China  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  long  since  been  out  of 
date  Is  widely  recognized  and  tacitly  ac- 
cepted even  by  officials  of  the  American 
Government.  Changes  In  this  policy  will 
not  solve  the  major  political  and  military 
challenges  to  the  United  States  In  Asia,  but 
they  can  Improve  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  these  problems  and  re- 
duce the  likelihood  that  a  crisis  could  turn 
Into  a  major  military  confrontation. 

We  believe  that  the  following  represent 
accurately  factors  on  which  U.S.  policy  on 
China  should  now  be  based. 

1.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  with  Its 
capital  at  Pelplng  Is  a  reality  of  International 
politics,  whose  Importance  to  the  course  of 
International  affairs  will  grow.  There  Is 
Increasing  danger  In  the  Isolation  of  the 
United  States  from  China  and  of  China's 
relative  isolation  from  other  nations  and  In- 
ternational  Institutions. 

2.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  now 
committed  to  a  policy  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States  and  ^as  made  opposition  to 
U.S.  policies  a  cornerstone  of  Its  foreign 
policy. 

3.  In  the  Immediate  future  the  United 
States  Is  unlikely  to  persuade  Pelplng  that  It 
Is  not  Its  most  Implacable  enemy.  But  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  convince  Pelplng 
that,  while  prepared  to  respond  when  chal- 
lenged, the  United  States  Is  at  the  same  time 
Interested  In  exploring  areas  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  normalizing  relations  wherever 
possible. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  will  be  a  member  of  tbe 


International  community  for  the  Indefinite 
future,  but  only  as  the  Government  of 
Taiwan,  and  not  as  a  potential  government 
for  mainland  China. 

6.  The  major  problems  for  the  United 
States  In  Asia  have  to  do  with  establishing 
stable  and  mutually  satisfactory  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Asian  na- 
tional governments,  while  helping  to  de- 
velop social  and  economic  viability  within 
Asian  countries  through  technical  und  eco- 
nomic aid  programs.  Although  the  problems 
are  Intensified  by  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
pansionist Communist  force  In  Asia,  they 
arise  from  factors  Independent  of  com- 
munism Itself  and  must  be  dealt  with  In 
the  context  of  tbe  total  situation. 

ASOPnON    IB   XIRGED 

In  the  light  of  these  principal  factors  and 
others,  we  urge  that  the  U.S.  Government 
adopt  the  following  policies: 

1.  The  United  States  should  cease  to  use 
Its  Influence  to  prevent  the  admittance  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  bodies.  In 
the  Interests  of  International  peace  and  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
government  at  Pelplng  should  be  accepted 
Into  these  institutions,  without  conditions 
posed  by  us  or  by  Pelplng. 

2.  The  U.S.  Government  should  announce 
that  It  Is  prepared,  while  maintaining  rela- 
tion with  Taiwan,  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
regarding  the  establishment  of  full  and  for- 
mal diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

3.  The  United  States  should  propose  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  an  opening  of  a 
new  phase  of  bilateral  negotiations  at  which 
the  following  items  would  be  discussed: 

(a)  Exchange  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tion: 

(b)  RenunclaUon  of  force  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy : 

(c)  Arms  control  Including  problems  of 
the  control  over  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  The  United  States  should  announce  that 
It  is  prepared  to  accept  accredited  news- 
papermen, scholars,  and  others  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  call  upon  the 
People's  Republic  to  reciprocate.  American 
virllUngness  to  accept  Chinese  visitors  should 
not.  at  least  In  the  short  run,  depend  on 
reciprocation. 

5.  The  United  States  should  end  Its  total 
embargo  with  Communist  China  and  permit 
the  Importation  and  exportation  of  non- 
strategic  materials. 

We  believe  that  the  measures  suggested 
here  would  only  Initiate  what  must  be  a  long 
and  difficult  process  leading,  we  hope,  to  the 
normalization  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  a  reduction  of  hoetlllties  between 
the  two  countries.  We  believe,  despite  the 
antagonism  shown  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, that  It  is  up  to  the  United  States  to 
try  to  move  the  Chinese  to  a  greater  accept- 
ance of  the  principles  of  coexistence  in  the 
emerging  world   community. 

THE   ASIAN    SCHOLARS 

Arizona 
University  of  Arizona.  Tucson:  Earl  H. 
Pritchard.  chairman.  Committee  on  Oriental 
Studies:  Arizona  State  University.  Temple: 
Guilford  A.  Dudley,  associate  prcrfessor  of 
history. 

Calitornia 

California  State  College  at  Loe  Angeles: 
D.  P.  Glemlng.  professor  of  International  re- 
lations; Sam  Stanley,  associate  professor  of 
anthropology;  California  State  Polytechnic 
College.  San  Luis  Obispo;  Francis  V.  Cata- 
llna;  Claremount  Graduate  School  and  Uni- 
versity Center.  Claremount:  Cyrus  H  Peake, 
professor  of  East  Asian  history;  Los  Angeles 
Valley    College,   Los   Angeles;    Maria   Naidls, 
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a«aocia.t«  profesaor  of  talatory:  Mtlls  Ool- 
;ege.  Oakland:  Bdwartl  Le  Ferour;  Pomona 
College.  Clar«mont;  Charlea  Lealle.  San 
B«mar<Uno  Valley  College,  San  Bernardino; 
wnilam  J.  Moore,  chairman  ot  the  poUtloal 
^ience  department.  Stanford  UnlvwaJty. 
.■^t.»nford:  Haruml  Befu,  department  of 
anthropology.  Mark  Mancall.  assistant  pro- 
feaaor  of  Asian  studies:  Harold  H.  Pteher, 
profeesor  of  history  and  chairman  emeritus, 
Hoover  Institute  and  Library:  O.  William 
Skinner,  professor  of  anthropology:  J.  T. 
wtxted.  Department  of  Asian  languages. 
UnlTerslty  of  Oallfomla.  Berkeley:  Oerald 

D.  Berreman.  aseoctate  professor  of  aoithro- 
pology;  James  Cahlll.  department  of  art; 
Chauncey  D.  Leake,  UnlTerslty  of  California, 
San  n-ancltco  Medical  Center:  Joseph  R.  Lev- 
enaon.  professor  of  history:  J.  M.  Potter,  as- 
•latant  pt^3feeeor  of  anthropology:  University 
at  California.  Santa  Cruz:  Bruce  D.  Larkln. 
asalstajit  professor  of  International  relations; 
University  of  Oaliforala,  Los  Angeles:  Michael 
UoM-m&n,  a«aUtant  profeaaor  of  anthropol- 
ogy: Nlkkl  Keddle.  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory: University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angles:  Oeorge  O.  Totten,  associate  profes- 
«>r  of  political  science;  A.  Elgin  Heinz,  high 
school  teacher,  San  Pranclsoo;  J.  P.  Richards, 
Berkeley:  Mrs.  Beryl  F.  ZlmberofT,  Los  An- 
geles; William  P.  Norberg-.  Ackerman,  John- 
ston. Johzxston  &  Matthews,  Ban  Francisco. 

Connecticut 
Tale  University.  New  Haven:  Harry  J. 
Reada.  Department  of  History;  Kenneth 
Soott  Latourette,  professor  of  missions  acd 
Oriental  history,  emeritus;  Arthur  P.  Wright, 
Cbarlee  Seymour,  profeesor  of  history:  Mary 
C.  Wright,  professor  of  history;  John  de 
Francis.  li<adlson. 

Washin^on,  DC 
Amerloan  University,  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service:  MllUdge  P.  Walker,  associate 
professor  of  Southeast  Asian  studies;  How- 
ard University:  Irene  Tinker,  assistant  pro- 
feaaor of  department  of  government;  Bar- 
bara Rleman  AJperovttz,  Arms  Control  Divi- 
sion, the  Bendlx  Corp.;  John  Melby;  Andrew 

E.  Rice. 

Florida 

Uortlmer  Oraves,  Key  West. 
Hawaii 

Institute  for  Student  Interchange,  East- 
West  Center.  Honolulu:  Robert  Altken,  eval- 
uation of  alumni  liaison  ofBcer;  University  of 
Hawaii,  Honolulu:  WlUard  D.  Kelm.  depart- 
ment of  political  science:  Oliver  M.  Lee, 
assistant  profeesor  of  political  science;  Eliza- 
beth Wlttermans.  Center  for  Cult\iral  and 
T»fhnlcal  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West;  John  Singleton,  associate  director.  In- 
formation Development  Fellowship  and  Sem- 
inars. Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange  Between  East  and  West;  Oeorge 
H.  Oadbols.  Jr..  associate  director.  Exchange 
of  Persona  Programs,  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East 
and  West. 

niinoia 

Bradley  University,  Peoria:  George  E. 
Stoner.  Jr..  Instructor  In  geography:  Knox 
College,  Oalesburg:  M.  Hane;  Northern  1111- 
nou  University,  De  Kalb:  James  R.  Shirley, 
department  of  history:  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Evanston:  James  E.  Sheridan,  de- 
partment of  history;  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. Carbondale:  H.  B.  Jacoblnl,  professor 
of  government;  University  of  Chicago:  Clif- 
ford Oeerts.  department  of  anthropology; 
Benson  Earl  Olnsburg.  associate  dean  of  the 
college;  McKlm  Marlott.  professor  of  anthro- 
pology; Manning  Nash,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology: Melford  B.  Splro,  department  of 
anthropology;  Frederick  M.  Asher,  Chicago; 
Douglas  Wayne  Johnson,  Rockfcaxl:  Norman 
J  Palmer.  Oe  Kalb. 


Indiana 
Barlham  College.  Richmond:  Jackson 
Bailey,  associate  professor  of  history:  Indi- 
ana School  of  Religion.  Bloomlngton:  Harold 
B.  HUI,  associate  professor  of  OiA  Tsstament 
language  and  literature:  Indiana  University, 
Bloomlngton:  Leon  M.  Zolbrod,  assistant 
professor  of  Bast  Asian  languages  and  litera- 
tures; Saint  Mary-of-tbe-Woods  College. 
Bloomlngton:  Sister  Mary  Oregory,  8J>..  di- 
rector of  Asian  studies. 

Iowa 
Drake  University.  Des  Moines:    C.  Walter 
Clark.     Jr..     political     science     department; 
Barbara  Teters.  Ames. 

Kentucky 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington;  Walter 
Langlols,  associate  professor  of  modem  for- 
eign languages. 

Louisiana 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans:  Henry 
Orensteln.  associate  professor  of  anthro- 
pology. 

iiasiochusetts 

Boston  University.  Boston:  Amlya  Chakra- 
Tarty,  professor  of  comparative  Oriental  re- 
ligions and  literature;  Harvard  Unlveratty. 
Cambridge:  Robert  N.  Bellah.  associate  piro- 
fesaor  of  sociology  and  regional  studies; 
Jerome  A.  Cohen,  professor  of  law;  Albert 
Craig,  department  of  history;  Rupert  Emer- 
son, profeesor  of  government;  John  Falrbank, 
director.  Eact  Asian  Research  Center;  Morton 
H.  Halperin,  Center  for  International  Affairs; 
Donald  W.  Klein,  Bast  Asian  Research  Cen- 
ter; Ezra  F.  Vogel,  East  Asian  Research  Cen- 
ter; Edward  Wagner,  associate  professor  of 
Korean  studies;  Massachuetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge:  William  N.  Locke, 
director  of  llbrarlee;  Tufts  University;  Mel- 
ford: Freeland  Abbot,  chairman,  department 
of  history;  Allan  B.  Cole,  professor  of  East 
Asian  Affairs,  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy:  Wellesley  College,  Welleeley:  Paul 

A.  Cohen,  department  of  history. 

Michigan 

Alma  College,  Alma:  Edwin  C.  Blackburn, 
associate  professor  of  history;  Oakland  Uni- 
versity, Rochester:  Sheldon  Appelton,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  political  science;  David  C. 
Potter,  associate  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence; University  of  Michigan.  Arm  Arbor: 
J.  H.  Broomfleld,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory; Jason  L.  Flnkle.  consultant.  Ford 
Foundation,  associate  professor  population 
planning;  Alexander  Eckstein,  professor  of 
economics;  Victor  Kobayashl,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education;  Stephen  S.  Large,  student 
of  China  and  Japan;  Rhoads  Murphey,  de- 
partment of  geography;  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, Detroit:  Shantl  S.  Tangrl.  assorts te 
professor  of  economics;  Western  Michigan 
University,  Kalamazoo:  Chester  L.  Hunt; 
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POSmON   PAPEX 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  set  forth 
reasons  supf>ortlng  certain  recommended 
changes  In  United  States  p>ollcy  toward 
China.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  paper  will  con- 
tribute to  a  growing  consensus  within  the 
United  States  that  our  China  policy  should 
be  modified,  that  our  Government  should 
Indicate  willingness  to  undertake  changes, 
and  that  these  propoeed  changes  should  be 
debated  and  discussed  Increasingly  by  citi- 
zens throughout  the  country. 

There  are  occasions  when  policymakers  In 
goverimient  are  reluctant  to  embark  on  a 
given  policy  change  because  they  think  such 
a  change  would  not  be  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic. With  respect  to  U.S.  policy  toward  China 
It  appears  that  this  factor  Is  one  of  those  In- 
hibiting United  States  governmental  action. 
Therefore,  It  Is  ImpKjrtant,  through  discus- 
sion and  sober  exchange  of  views,  to  per- 
suade the  Goverrunent  that  there  Is  wide- 
spread support  for  a  change  in  Its  policy  to- 
ward China  and  that  the  United  States,  by 
changing  its  policy  within  parameters  dic- 
tated by  its  own  best  Interests,  can  contrib- 
ute ultimately  to  an  Improvement  In  rela- 
tione between  the  two  countries. 

General  considerations 

The  United  States  has  always  been  opposed 
to  Conununlst  expansionist  and  aggressive 
policies.  In  the  past  the  Government  has 
also  refused  to  deal  with  Communist  govern- 
ments. We  have  believed  communism  to  be 
an  antidemocratic  force.  Inimical  to  the 
growth  of  freedom  and  self-government,  and 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  those  govern- 
ments whose  economic  systems  were  based 
on  a  measiire  of  free  enterprise  and  capital- 
Ism.  At  times  we  assumed  that  Communist 
governments  wanted  to  destroy  any  society 
or  government  that  was  not  Communist. 

Because  of  the  above  considerations  the 
United  States  waited  for  14  years  before  It 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1933,  and  then  the  fact  of 
recognition  In  no  way  Implied  approval  of 
its  Government  policies,  but  rather  accept- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  government  in 
control  of  a  large  frapulatlon  and  important 
territory. 

After  World  War  H.  while  the  United 
States  never  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  our  Government, 
nevertheless,  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
to  be  contained  in  what  we  believed  were 
aggressive  and  expansionist  policies.  Today 
the  Soviet  Union  has  given  indications  of 
changes  in  its  foreign  policies  and  many 
of  its  internal  characteristics,  so  much  so 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  mutually  satisfactory  relation- 
ships on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

U.S.  relations  with  China,  In  contrast  to 
U.S.  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Conununlst  States  In  eastern  Europe,  have 
grown  from  bad  to  worse.  Whereas  shortly 
after  the  Communists  came  to  power  in 
China  In  1949,  the  United  States  stated  that 
It  did  not  intend  to  take  further  sides  In  the 
civil  war  between  the  Communists  and  the 
Nationalists  and  appeared  to  be  actively  con- 
sidering recognition  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist regime,  today  there  is  Increasing  hostil- 
ity between  the  two  countries. 

Beginning  with  the  Korean  war  In  1950 
it  Is  not  difficult  for  a  U.S.  citizen  to 
construct  excellent  arg^uments  as  to  why 
the  deterioration  of  relations  with  China 
has  been  the  fault  primarily  of  China,  but 
conversely  It  does  not  take  a  lot  of  Imagina- 
tion to  construct  a  Chinese  viewpoint  to  the 


effect  that  the  cause  of  bad  relations  has 
been  mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States. 

KECOMMKNOED    POUCT    CHAKCK    NO.     1 

The  United  States  should  cease  to  use  Its 
Influence  to  prevent  the  admittance  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  bodies.  In 
the  interests  of  International  peace  and  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  at  Pelplng  should  be  accepted 
Into  these  Institutions,  without  conditions 
posed  by  us  or  by  Pelplng. 

1 

The  United  Nations  ought  to  be  a  uni- 
versal organization.  Its  main  purpose  Is  to 
maintain  International  peace  and  security 
and  its  effectiveness  to  do  this  will  be  lim- 
ited, if  not  drastically  curtailed,  as  long  as 
Important  nations  are  not  members.  China, 
the  largest  country  in  the  world  fKjpulatlon- 
wise  and  one  of  the  great  powers  in  Asia, 
should  be  permitted  to  become  a  United 
Nations  members  and  encouraged  to  assiune 
all  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  that 
membership  entails. 

Some  argue  that  China  does  not  qualify 
for  membership  because  Article  4  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  states  that: 

"Membership  in  the  United  Nations  Is 
open  to  all  other  peace-loving  states  which 
accept  the  obligations  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent charter  and,  in  the  judgnaent  of  the  or- 
ganization, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
these  obligations." 

Leaving  aside  the  legal  argument,  the  ques- 
tion remains  as  to  whether  China  is  able  and 
willing  to  abide  by  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  stated  in  Article 
2.  These  obligations  include  willingness  to 
settle  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  Integrity  or  political  Independence 
of  any  state,  to  give  every  assistance  to  the 
United  Nations  in  any  action  It  takes  in 
accordance  with  the  present  charter,  and  to 
refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  state 
against  which  the  United  Nations  is  taking 
preventive  or  enforcement  action. 

2 

Peace  and  security  In  Asia  will  be  more 
difficult  to  secure  and  maintain  with  China 
outside  rather  than  Inside  the  United  Na- 
tions; thus,  the  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  better  served  If  China  be- 
comes a  United  Nations  member. 

If  the  restoration  of  peace  and  security  In 
Asia  is  made  ditHcult  or  impossible  In  some 
cases  because  China  is  denied  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  to  present  its  case,  to 
negotiate  there  to  end  the  dispute,  or  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  others,  then  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  with  Its  widespread 
commitments  in  Asia,  is  also  threatened. 

Whether  the  Chinese,  once  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  would  do  all  In  their  power 
to  virreck  it  would  seem  to  depend  on  how 
such  behavior  htirt  or  helped  its  foreign  pol- 
icy Interests.  If  the  Chinese  want  to  win 
friends  among  the  nonallned  countries  of 
the  world  they  would  not  act  to  alienate 
these  countries  by  Improper  behavior  in  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  Chinese  want  to  trade 
and  have  normal  relations  with  countries  In 
western  Europe  and  elsewhere  they  may  not 
want  to  antagonize  them  by  attempting  to 
obstruct  progress  in  various  areas  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

3  I 

U.S.  interests  In  the  United  Nations  would 
be  better  served  if  the  United  States  re- 
moves its  objections  to  membership  for 
China  than  if  China  is  admitted  over  the 
negative  vote  of  the  United  States. 

4 
The   United   States   would   have   a   better 
chance  of  securing  a  baJ&nced  settlement  over 
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th«  future  of  Taiwan  If  It  accepted  China 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Many  countries,  especially  several  In  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  refuaed  to  vot«  a  Mat 
for  China  b«catue  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
posed UJf.  resolution  simultaneously  would 
have  evicted  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime 
on  Taiwan.  Had  that  resolution  been  worded 
differently  there  are  some  observers  who  feel 
that  a  majority  vote  In  favor  of  Chinese  ad- 
mission would  have  occurred. 

aacoMMDrDSD  pouct  cbangx  no.  a 

The  Ua.  Oovernment  should  announce 
that  It  Is  prepared,  without  prejudice  to 
the  maintenance  of  Its  relations  with  Tai- 
wan, to  enter  Into  negotiations  regarding 
the  establishment  of  full  and  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  By  Indicating  that  It  Is  prepared 
to  recognize  and  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  present  Oovernment  of  China,  the 
United  States  would  be  taking  a  first  step 
toward  normalizing  Its  relations  with  China. 
China  may  reject  the  United  States  ofier, 
but  this  is  not  an  argument  why  It  should 
not  be  made. 

; 

The  main  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  try  to  have  formal  relations  with 
China,  through  recognition  of  Its  govern- 
ment. Is  that  world  peace  will  be  Jeopardized 
more  by  the  continued  boetiUty  and  lack  of 
contact  bet'*een  these  two  countries  than 
by  lncreas^d  contact  While  the  recognition 
in  no  way  assures  a  steady  improvement  of 
peaceful  relations.  It  would  signify  that  the 
two  countries  were  attempting  to  reduce 
tensions  between  them. 


Recognition  of  China  by  the  United  States, 
If  reciprocated  by  China,  would  mean  that 
contacts  at  various  levels  might  be  made. 
While  8ome*DjS  citizens  could  be  permitted 
to  travel  tcr  China  and  Chinese  citizens  per- 
mitted to  tnvel  to  the  United  States,  this 
would  be  veff  limited  if  there  were  no  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Contacts  at  various  levels — scholars. 
Oovernment  officials,  Journalists,  sclentlsrts, 
artists,  businessmen,  and  so  forth — would 
permit  renewal  of  exchange  of  Information 
about  life,  conditions,  and  thought  In  the 
two  countries. 

3 

RsoognltloQ  offers  a  means  of  conducting 
business  and  settling  disputes.  It  provides 
a  channel  by  which  the  countries  can  reach 
formal  agreements  about  such  matters  as 
trade,  exchange  of  persons,  and  political 
problems.  Some  might  argue  that  the  United 
States  and  China  have  reached  agreements 
and  resolved  differences  before  without  resort 
to  recognition;  the  case  most  often  clt«d  Is 
the  negotiation  to  end  the  Korean  war. 
Furthermore,  some  officials  argue  that  the 
current  occasional  mec'tlnga  between  a  U.S. 
and  Chlness  representatives  at  Warsaw  pro- 
vide a  channel  through  which  disputes  can 
be  settled. 

KXCOMMZNDKD  POUCT  CHANOK  NO.  3 

The  United  States  should  propose  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  an  opening  of 
a  new  phase  of  bilateral  negotiations  at 
which  the  following  Items  would  be  dis- 
cussed: 

(a)  Exchange  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tion; 

(b)  Renunciation  of  force  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy; 

(c)  Arms  control  including  problems  of 
the  control  over  nuclear  weapons. 

Dtacuaslons  on  the  exchange  of  diplomat- 
ic representatives  might  Include  such  mat- 
ters as  how  each  Oovernment  was  prepared 
to  treat  citizens  of  the  other  traveUng  within 
Its  boundaries.  Some  Issues  left  over  from 
1949.  such  as  econcffnlc  arrangements,  might 
be  usefully  treated.    Similar  talks  with  gen- 


erally beneficial  results  took  place  between 
officials  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Oov- 
ernments  prior  to  VS.  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1833. 

A  discussion  of  the  renunciation  of  force 
as  an  Instrument  of  policy  Is  of  concern  to 
the  United  States  in  view  of  the  Implications 
of  the  Chinese  policy  to  take  Taiwan  by 
force  and  to  support  so-called  wars  of  libera- 
tion In  the  developing  nations  of  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  To  the  United  States, 
the  Chinese  position  suggests  that  the  Chi- 
nese win  be  fomenting  revolution,  subver- 
sion, and  violence  In  as  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  It  can.  The  Chinese,  for  their  part, 
try  to  Justify  such  wars  on  the  ground  that 
the  people  In  these  countries  are  being  op- 
pressed, usually  with  the  help  of  the  Im- 
perialist United  States. 

In  the  United  States  view  the  Chinese 
Oovernment's  sanction  of  force  labels  It  as 
an  enemy  of  peace  and  It  Is  the  principal 
reason  today  for  the  large  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence and  Involvement  In  Asia.  Before  the 
United  States  could  consider  any  significant 
withdrawals  of  Its  military  power  from  Asia. 
It  would  want  an  understanding  that  Chi- 
nese policy  would  not  encompass  military 
aid  to  Conununlst  subversion  groups  In  other 
areas. 

It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  there  Is  much 
the  United  States  can  do  at  this  Juncture  to 
persuade  China  to  drop  Its  policy  of  support- 
ing. In  principle  at  least,  wars  of  liberation. 
But  what  would  be  desirable  Is  an  agree- 
ment to  the  effect  that  China  wou'd  not  sup- 
ply arms  to  revolutionary  groups  and  the 
United  States  would  not  use  military  force 
to  thwart  every  attempt  to  Install  a  Com- 
munist government  Into  office. 

Bilateral  discussions  over  arms  control  Is- 
sues Including  the  control  over  nuclear  weap- 
ons should  not  be  regarded  In  any  way  as 
a  substitute  for  International  discussions. 
Such  bilateral  discussions  are  thought  to  be 
advisable  because  they  could  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  and  China 
to  exchange  their  views  on  the  subject  with- 
out having  them  subjected  immediately  to 
public  reaction. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  main  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  exchanges  of  persons  In  different 
fields  Is  that  the  degree  of  Ignorance  about 
the  society  In  the  two  countries  would  be 
reduced.  Increased  contact  does  not  al- 
ways result  In  Improved  relations  or  under- 
standing, but  It  tisually  succeeds  In  reducing 
misconceptions. 

aCCOMMENDKO   POUCT   CMANOX   NO.   4 

The  United  States  should  announce  that 
It  Is  prepared  to  accept  accredited  newspa- 
permen, scholars,  and  other  from  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  call  upon  the 
People's  Republic  to  reciprocate  American 
willingness  to  accept  Chinese  visitors  should 
not,  at  least  In  the  short  run,  depend  on 
reciprocation. 

It  has  been  stated  earlier  that  the  full  Im- 
plementation of  this  recommended  change  In 
US.  policy  for  all  practical  purposes  depends 
upon  the  success  In  negotiations  over  recog- 
nition and  an  exchange  of  Ambassadors. 
Some  exchanges,  nevertheless,  could  occur 
while  such  negotiations  were  being  under- 
taken or  even  before  they  were  convened. 
The  United  States  refused  to  undertake  an 
exchange  of  newsmen  at  a  time  when  the 
Chinese  were  receptive  to  such  a  step  In  the 
mld-1960's.  When  the  United  States  de- 
cided a  few  years  later  that  this  might  be  a 
good  step,  the  Chinese  retracted  their  offer. 

As  a  result,  no  Chinese  from  China  come  to 
the  United  States  and  practically  no  Ameri- 
cans visit  China.  There  Is  evidence  that  lim- 
ited exchanges  could  now  take  place  prior  to 
diplomatic  recognition  if  this  could  be  done 
quietly  and  without  extensive  publicity. 

aCCOMMENDKO  POUCT  CHANG!  NO.  B 

The  United  States  should  end  Its  tbtal 
trade  embargo  with  Communist  China  and 


permit  the  Importation  and  exportation  of 
nonstrateglc  materials. 

In  the  past  fe«  years  10  West  European 
countries  have  sent  trade  missions  to  China 
(Austria.  Belgium.  Denmark,  Finland 
France.  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany),  jj. 
pan  and  Canada  have  also  sent  missions 
The  results  have  not  been  substantial  and  it 
Is  not  likely  that  a  great  deal  of  trade  can  be 
developed  Immediately  between  the  United 
States  and  China;  a  start,  however,  could  b« 
made.  This  would  be  another  chaiuel  for 
opening  up  contacts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
with  regard  to  the  pending  business,  we 
discussed  this  matter  at  some  length  in 
the  authorization  stages  only  a  few  days 
ago.  I  supported  the  authorization  be- 
cause of  the  necessities  of  supporting  the 
Army  in  the  field  in  Vietnam. 

The  point  that  was  of  concern  at  that 
time  was  a  question  of  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  also  In  China,  about  which  we 
are  now  holding  hearings  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

These  hearings.  In  my  opinion,  have 
opened  the  subject  up  f6rlhealthy  debate. 
There  are  some  differenc^  of  view  among 
the  committee  members  ds  well  as  among 
the  witnesses. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  these 
deliberations  by  the  committee  members, 
the  public,  the  Senate,  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration, a  more  effective  policy,  tak- 
ing account  of  the  very  obvious  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

In  Western  Europe,  for  example,  the 
attitude  on  the  part  of  our  closest  alliea 
under  NATO  hks  certainly  undergone 
some  change  recently  as  announced  by 
the  consortium  which  negotiated  to  sup- 
ply a  steel  plant  to  malnltmd  China. 

In  a  way,  this  entire  procedure  reminds 
me  very  much  of  the  policy  we  followed 
after  World  War  I  In  regard  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  reevaluated 
our  policies,  considered  them  objectively, 
and.  if  changes  are  warranted,  that  they 
be  made. 

I  believe  some  changes  are  warranted; 
although  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
In  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
administration,  which  Is  quite  natural, 
healthy,  and  proper  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  move 
toward  modernizing  our  policy  as  a  result 
of  this  reevaluation. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that,  re- 
gardless of  our  views,  we  should  work  for 
restoration  of  the  peace. 

The  difference  is  how  we  achieve  that 
common  objective.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  people  who  advocate  preventive  war. 
No  one  appeared  and  testified  before  our 
committee  to  that  effect.  These  rumors 
about  extreme  views  are  always  current. 


There  may  be  something  to  them,  but  I 
do  not  believe  responsible.  Influential 
members  of  either  the  executive  or  the 
legislative  branches  would  support  such 
an  extreme  position.  They  may  get  im- 
patient with  our  present  policies.  But 
that  is  natural. 

By  votliig  In  favor  cf  this  appropria- 
tion, I  consider  it  a  vote  to  support  our 
Armed  Forces  In  the  fidd.  I  do  not 
consider  it  an  endorsement  of  our  past  or 
current  policy  In  South  Vietnam.  I 
thoroughly  disapprove  of  the  course  of 
events  which  has  led  us  into  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  very  diflQ- 
cult  to  say  how  we  shoiild  extricate  oiu'- 
selves.  I  believe  we  made  a  great  and 
serious  mistake  In  becoming  involved  In 
a  colonial  war  on  the  side  of  a  colonial 
power  in  1950.  I  do  not  want  to  review 
all  this;  it  has  been  covered  before.  But 
I  do  believe  we  made  a  mistake  In  renew- 
ing that  involvement  In  1954. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  ranking  Democrat  said  at  that  time 
that  they  considered  it  Involvement  in  a 
minor  way.  But  now,  having  become 
greatly  involved,  we  have  become  in- 
volved In  a  way  I  do  not  agree  with. 
But  the  difference  is  not  a  matter  of 
principle ;  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  degree. 
In  any  case,  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
I  am  not  objecting  to  cur  present  situa- 
tion so  long  as  It  does  not  become  an 
expanded  one. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  e^oit  made 
to  l\nd  ways  to  end  the  war.  If  the  war 
is  expanded  In  a  major  way,  engaging 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops,  there 
Is  always  a  danger,  whether  we  like  It  or 
not  or  plan  it  or  not  and  whether  the 
President  wishes  It  or  not,  that  due  to 
miscalculations,  accidents,  or  to  other 
unforeseen  Incidents,  the  war  may  be- 
come a  major  war,  which  would  probably 
be  a  nuclear  war. 

We  can  never  forget  what  happened  In 
1914.  I  do  not  really  believe  that  any  of 
the  major  countries  wished  to  have  the 
kind  of  world  war  that  followed.  But 
the  plans  got  beyond  their  control,  and 
they  came  very  close  to  disaster.  Cer- 
tainly that  war  maimed  the  most  ad- 
vanced civilization  of  the  Western  Eu- 
rope of  that  day,  and  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  never  recovered.  Yet  It  was 
really  an  accident,  or  In  part  an  acci- 
dental war.  What  happened  was  ridic- 
ulous. There  were  no  really  serious 
grievances.  The  differences  that  were 
said  to  have  caused  that  war  were  all 
triflng;  particularly  the  issue  concerning 
the  assassination  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  the  practically  extinct  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Empire  by  an  Irresponsible 
private  citizen. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  support  this  ap- 
propriation to  pursue  the  war,  much  as 
I  regret  having  to  do  so.  The  war  is  ter- 
ribly expensive.  It  will  certainly  hifringe 
upon  our  domestic  programs,  about 
which  we  were  so  enthusiastic  only  a 
J^ar  ago.  As  I  recall,  I  supported  all  of 
the  administration's  programs  In  the 
domestic  field. 

Within  a  year,  however,  we  are  feel- 
ing the  pressure.  Talk  of  inflation  Is  be- 
?J?"i"S-  Undoubtedly,  some  measures 
wiu  be  taken  to  restrain  Its  occurrence 


and.  Indeed,  those  measures  may  threat- 
en a  recession.  Whether  the  domino 
effect  exists  in  foreign  policy.  It  certainly 
exists  in  domestic  policy,  when  applied 
to  our  economy.    I  deeply  regret  it. 

My  only  Interest  in  holding  hearings 
and  having  a  discussion  is  to  try  to  make 
an  improvement  so  that  we  may  better 
understand  our  policies.  It  is  my  hope 
that  they  may  bring  this  very  tragic  war 
to  some  kind  of  conclusion  through  nego- 
tiations and,  at  the  very  least,  to  limit 
its  extent  and  thus  the  amount  of  dam- 
age it  will  do  and  is  doing  not  only  in 
South  Vietnam  but  to  our  economy  at 
home. 

Finally,  I  have  been  anticipating  for 
several  years,  because  of  the  cold  war.  a 
time  when  we  could  concentrate  on  our 
domestic  affairs.  I  made  two  or  three 
speeches  last  year  and  the  year  before  In 
which  I  said  that  the  time  had  come  for 
us  to  become  more  preoccupied  and  to 
give  more  attention  to  our  domestic  af- 
fairs. We  have  allowed  our  cities,  our 
schools,  our  streams,  and  our  air  to  de- 
teriorate through  neglect — both  of  atten- 
tion and  of  money.  It  is  a  great  tragedy 
that  just  as  we  thought  we  were  making 
this  breakthrough  in  the  quality  of  our 
living  at  home,  the  war  in  southeast  Asia 
arose  to  Interfere.  If  the  war  Is  not 
stopped,  I  predict  that  we  shall  further 
deteriorate  domestically;  and  our  exam- 
ple to  the  world  as  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful democratic  nation  will  be  drawn 
into  question,  which  after  all,  is  the 
strongest  appeal  we  can  have  to  other 
peoples,  to  other  lands.  In  conclusion, 
our  concept  of  society  and  the  validity  of 
our  approach  to  the  solutions  of  the 
many  problems  of  society  rest  on  the  res- 
olution of  the  conflict  In  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  am  generally  in  accord  with  the  views 
he  has  just  quite  eloquently  expressed. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! 
is  in  the  Chamber,  and  he,  too,  is  one 
who  thinks  we  cannot  unilaterally  pull 
out  of  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  all  three 
of  us  are  most  anxious  to  see  this  war 
brought  to  an  end  under  terms  which  will 
be,  as  it  is  said,  honorable  to  the  United 
States. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  we  do  not 
Identify  "honorable"  with  "saving  face." 
Perhaps  we  do;  perhaps  we  do  not. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  of 
the  view  that  we  had  best  get  out  of  this 
war,  a  war  which  I  think  all  three  of 
us  agree  we  should  never  have  gotten 
Into,  through  the  good  graces  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  been  somewhat 
skeptical  as  to  whether  that  agency  as 
presently  situated  is  In  any  position  to  be 
of  much  use  in  bringmg  the  war  to  an 
end. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is:  How 
would  he  propose  that  we  bring  the  war 
to  an  end  and  reach  some  sort  of  a  solu- 
tion which  we  could  persuade  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  was  in  their  In- 
terest, and  save  face  in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  me  great  honor  even 
to  insinuate  that  I  have  a  solution  to 
this  problem  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 


There  Is  no  simple  solution.  The  prob- 
lems are  complex  and  Involved.  But 
what  strikes  one  who  evaluates  our  pol- 
icy Is  not  any  «)eclfic  program  that 
went  particularly  bad  but  rather  a  gen- 
eral attitude  that  one  assumes  to  be 
present.  It  developed  In  our  hearings. 
It  seems  to  me  that  implicit  in  this  atti- 
tude is  the  necessity  of  requiring  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  the  opponents.  That 
attitude  says,  "We  do  not  want  any  com- 
promise. You  must  surrender,  quit  do- 
ing what  you  are  doing,  and  come  to  the 
conference  table  ready  to  surrender  and 
apologize.  Then  we  shall  work  out  the 
details  of  ending  hostilities." 

The  Senator  said  "saving  face"  or 
"saving  honor."  In  dealings  between 
nations,  face  is  always  being  saved. 
There  is  constantly  an  interaction  of 
friction  between  great  nations;  they  are 
always  saving  face.  That  Is  a  part  of 
diplomacy. 

That  is  what  diplomacy  Is  for.  It  Is 
to  allow  people  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences In  an  honorable  way.  TTiere  is 
nothing  •wTong  with  saving  face,  which  Is 
actually  compromise  or  accommodation, 
If  you  like.  In  certain  circles,  these 
words  all  take  on  a  kind  of  ominous 
meaning.  To  me.  they  do  not.  "Hie 
point  is  to  get  a  settlement  in  which  the 
faces  of  both  sides  are  saved.  It  Is  an 
endeavor  to  see  if  a  ceasefire  can  be 
brought  about,  and  then  to  see  If  negoti- 
ations can  be  had  with  an  open  mind, 
with  the  idea  of  allowing  the  area  to 
determine  its  own  future.  In  the  kind  of 
society  it  desires  to  have. 

We  say  we  believe  in  self-determina- 
tion. That  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
principles  of  our  foreign  policy.  If  it  is — 
and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be — we  should 
seek  some  adjustment  by  which  this  ac- 
tion could  be  brought  about.  I  sug- 
gest, though  I  do  not  pretend  It  Is  the 
only  answer,  that  we  should  give  consid- 
eration to  a  form  of  neutralization  of 
Vietnam,  and  then  to  look  forward  to 
the  neutralization  of  Thailand  and  the 
perimeter  of  what  was  formerly  Indo- 
china. This  possibility  should  be  exam- 
ined and  analyzed.  There  may  be  dif- 
ficulties. But  there  are  grave  diflScultles 
In  any  suggestion  that  I  have  come 
across. 

Once  p2ople  start  to  fight,  their  tem- 
pers are  flared ;  they  develop  an  attitude 
that  is  uncompromising.  So  it  is  a  war 
to  the  death;  It  is  unconditional  sur- 
render, which  is  what  we  had  In  the  last 
war.  It  created  more  problems  than  It 
solved.  And  I  am  merely  trying  to  ap- 
proach the  matter  In  this  way. 

In  doing  so,  I  realize  that  it  Is  aifiBcult 
to  cite  a  historical  example  of  a  power- 
ful country  like  the  United  States  not 
proceeding  to  complete  victory.  I  am 
also  quite  certain  that  In  nearljj^very 
case  such  action  has  created  more  prob- 
lems than  it  has  solved.  It  Is  not  a  satis- 
factory way,  and  much  less  so  with  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  ofllng. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  words  "face 
saving"  are  bad  words.  Perhaps  we  could 
think  of  a  better  term. 

In  a  total  victory,  one  side  abjectly 
surrenders  and  the  other  side  dictates  the 
terms.  Then  the  side  that  stirrendered 
lies  awake  at  night  to  find  a  way  by 
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which  they  may  breach  that  agreement,     equal   dlfflculty  In  believing  that  It  Is        Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  also  the  view  of 
And  they  will  find  a  way.     It  has  hap-     not  possible  to  get  Hanoi  to  sit  down  and     Bernard  Pall.  I  believe,  judging  from  a 


pened  every  time 

It  will  happen  this  time  unless  we 
choose  to  stay  there  to  enforce  neutrality. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  we  would  be  able 
to  maintain  this  kind  of  operation  either 
physically,  financially,  or  morally.  I  do 
r.ot  know  whether  the  people  would 
tolerate  it. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  driven  out  for 


see  If  this  thing  cannot  be  worked  out. 
Acttially,  I  hope  that  a  negotiation  be- 
tween either  ourselves  and  the  Vlet- 
cong — or.  If  we  can  only  get  a  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  which  would  be 
willing  to  talk  with  their  own  fellow 
countrymen — would  offer  the  best  hope 
for  an  Immediate  solution,  and,  in  fact, 
at  the  moment  practically  the  only  hope 


private  conversation  I  had  with  him  last 
week. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  believe  that  these 
men  actually  know.  This  is  their  best 
Judgment  about  the  situation. 

We  do  know  that  priority  of  punish- 
ment has  gone  to  the  Vletcong.  They 
are  being   killed  and  bombed  and  at- 


any  of  those  reasons.     I  would  prefer  to     to  prevent  this  war  from  not  only  con-     tacked  by  the  full  force  of  our  power 
"~"         ■      -  ...         ,  .  ..     «     .       «  J  ,  w.,-    .....  Surely,  they  do  not  enjoy  that.    Next  are 

the  North  Vietnamese.  And.  of  course 
through  all  of  this  China,  sis  the  Senator 
said  a  moment  ago.  Is  having  a  free  ride, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  proper  to 
say  that  they  are  happy.    I  do  not  know 


find  a  voluntary  solution  where  we  might 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  other 
side.  I  believe  such  an  agreement  might 
have  a  chance  of  survival,  at  least  for  a 
generation  or  two.  That  Is  all  that  we 
can  expect  In  this  kind  of  world.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  any  agreement  break 
down  In  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  we  did  not  fight  the  Korean  war  to 
a  total  victory.  Quite  the  contrary,  we 
had  total  victory  within  our  grasp  at  one 
point,  but  we  did  not  seize  It.  The  Chi- 
nese then  came  in  with  their  "volim- 
teers,"  and,  in  the  end,  we  stabilized  the 
lines  of  the  contending  parties  sU>out 
where  they  should  have  been  in  the  first 
Instance. 

That  would  be  more  difficult  to  do  in 
Vietnam  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  I 
shall  not  go  Into. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  Is  a  much 
more  complicated  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
observation  of  the  Senator  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  at  this  point  will  encourage 
Hanoi  to  talk  and  to  settle  the  matter, 
for.  after  all,  they  are  fighting  to  the  last 
American  and  to  the  last  North  Vietna- 
mese. They  are  not  losing  any  of  their 
own  people.  I  think  they  are  quite  happy 
with  the  situation.  Judging  from  the 
belligerent  conduct  of  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership, I  see  very  little  prospect  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  the  kind  of 
settlement  in  Vietnam  which  the  Amer- 
icans would  consider. 

Nobody  knows  the  extent  to  which  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  North  Vietnam  are  under 
Chinese  domination.  There  can  be  two 
schools  of  thought  on  that.  My  own  view 
IS  that  at  the  moment  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  Hanoi  would  be  willing  to  talk,  be- 
cause they  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
they  and  their  allies,  the  Vletcong,  are 
not  going  to  win  and  drive  us  out. 

They  have  the  view,  I  fear,  that  we 
may  get  tired,  and  I  think  some  of  us 
who  have  been  opposing  the  present 
policy  In  Vietnam  may  lend  some,  but 
not  much,  credence  to  that  view. 

The  one  thing  that  disturbs  me  Is  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  others  In  high 
authority — although  the  President  has 
not  been  as  clear  on  this  as  have  the 
others — have  said  that  we  will  not  talk 
to  the  people  who  are  shooting  Ameri- 
can boys. 

I  think  the  soundest  way  of  eventually 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution  would 
be  to  make  every  earnest  effort  to  get  the 
Vletcong  leaders  to  negotiate.  I  have 
great  difflculy  In  believing  that  we  do 
not  know  who  those  leaders  are.    I  have 


tinulng  for  a  good  long  while,  but  also 
accelerating. 

What  are  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct  that  we  should  be  examin- 


ing all  of  these  approaches.     It  is  not     how  even  the  Chinese  could  be  happy 


quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  adminis 
tratlon  or  even  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  not  talk  to  the  Vletcong. 

They  have  said  that  they  would  tol- 
erate them  at  a  conference  at  which 
Hanoi  would  be  the  principal  party. 
They  would  be  given  a  place  at  the  table, 
however.  These  differences,  on  a  purely 
rational  basis,  do  not  have  great  appeal. 

I  think  the  excuse  for  taking  such  a 
position  is  that  It  would  undermine  the 
stability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. The  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
errunent  has  been  quite  a  disappoint- 
ment; not  only  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration, but  also  to  the  former  one. 
Surely  we  should  be  able  to  Influence 
that  government.  We  are  supporting  It 
very  strongly,  and  they  are  threatened 
with  some  difficulty  now  arising  out  of 
this  new  change. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  Vlet- 
cong leaders  are  well  known.  Mr.  Pall 
In  a  private  session  with  the  commit- 
tee gave  us  resumes  and  biographical 
sketches  of  the  leading  figures  In  the 
Vletcong.  I  do  not  think  It  true  that 
these  people  are  not  known. 

For  Instance,  one  of  the  leaders  Is  a 
well  known  and  formerly,  highly  re- 
garded nationalist  lawyer  from  Saigon. 
He  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  tyraruilcal 
rule  of  the  late  Diem.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  non-Communist.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  Is  a  formal  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  In  any  case  these 
people  are  known  and  can  be  found  If 
we  wish  to  find  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  have  diplomatic 
groups  abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  There  was  some  discussion  In 
the  committee  this  morning  about  Hanoi 
and  China.  There  Is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  experts. 

And  I  can  only  judge  on  the  basis 
of  the  testimony  from  the  experts  who 
study  this  matter.  Dr.  Zagorla,  of  Co- 
liunbla,  stated  only  this  morning  that 
he  felt  there  was  more  ill  feeling  toward 
Hanoi  on  the  part  of  the  Vletcong  than 
Is  generally  understood. 

Dr.  Zagoria  mentioned  particularly 
the  fact  that  Hanoi  had  betrayed  them 
after  the  1954  agreement  and  that 
Hanoi  had  sold  them  out.  He  feels  that 
they  could  be  disposed  to  negotiate  on 
their  own.  He  Is  not  positive  of  this. 
These  are  estimates  based  upon  past 
connections  and  past  differences. 


about  this  situation.  I  do  feel  that  they 
think  it  serves  their  long-term  purposes, 
because  we  are  obviously  spending  our 
material  resources  and  our  moral  re- 
sources. We  are  beginning  to  be  very 
abrasive  with  some  of  our  best  allies  in 
complaining  about  their  policies,  such 
as  their  policy  of  trading  with  China. 
I  believe  they  feel  it  svilts  their  policy, 
I  think  that  we  are  the  only  losers. 

I  Judge  that  China  is  not  inclined  to 
seek  any  negotiations,  or  even  to  Ap- 
prove any  negotiations.  Judging  from 
the  testimony  we  have  heard  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  on  balance,  this  necessarily 
controls  either  the  Vletcong  or  Hanoi. 
If  It  Is  made  to  appear  to  their  Interests. 
If  we  could  ever  make  them  believe  that 
we  mean  what  we  say.  and  If  we  say  the 
right  thing.  It  might  be  different.  I 
realize  that  Is  a  lot  of  "Ifs."  That  is  why 
one  catmot  be  dogmatic  about  it. 

There  Is  certainly  a  great  problem  of 
convincing  them  that  we  mean  what- 
ever reasonable  proposal  we  make — not 
so  much  because  of  our  past  connec- 
tions, but  because  of  the  way  they  have 
suffered  since  World  War  n  In  the  be- 
trayal that  has  been  mentioned.  In 
1954  they  also  think  they  were  betrayed; 
and  I  think  they  were  in  1946.  After 
actions  which  would  lead  a  reasonable 
person  to  believe  the  French  were  going 
to  peacefully  give  up  their  colonial  power, 
the  French  reneged  on  their  agreement, 
and  resumed  the  war  to  establish  their 
control. 

That  creates  suspicion,  and  what  is 
generally  called  a  credibility  gap  that 
applies  to  us  even  though  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  having  created  It — certainly 
not  wholly  If  at  all.  We  have  been  a 
party,  with  the  French,  In  helping  them 
to  reestablish  their  control.  Anyway, 
that  Is  ancient  history,  although  I  thlnlc 
It  Is  significant  In  explaining  the  atti- 
tudes and  the  difficulties  that  we  now 
face. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  th&nk  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing supplemental  defense  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  yearn966.  which  ends 
on  June  30.  includes  a  total  of  $13,- 
135,719.000.  This  is  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President,  and  Is  also  the 
amount  provided  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  Is  broken  down  as  defense  ap- 
propriation bills  are  usually  broken  down, 
but  generally  speaking,  the  bill  provides 


needed  funds  for  continued  support  of 
operations  In  southeast  Asia  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

There  Is  also  In  the  bill.  In  addition  to 
the  normal  military  categories,  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $400  million  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  foreign  countries,  the 
major  part  of  which  goes  to  South  Viet- 
nam, and  results  from  an  authorization 
measure  approved  by  the  Congress  which 
came  out  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  not  too  long  ago. 

With  this  supplemental  appropriation, 
the  combined  total  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  Congress  will  have  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1966  amounts  to 
$60,868,733,000,  excluding  military  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries. 

That  is  a  sizable  amount  of  our  gross 
national  product  to  devote  to  the  mili- 
tary. I  regret  that  It  needs  to  be  so 
large;  and  yet  I  see  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  vote  for  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  I 
wish  to  be  quite  specific  about  my 
reservations  In  backing  the  military  to 
this  extent,  and  about  a  number  of  the 
policies  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  war  hawks  In 
the  press  and  one  or  two  of  them  In  Con- 
fess. Senators  will  recall  that  the 
phrase  "war  hawks"  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  several  young  Congressmen. 
notably  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, when  they  practically  forced  the 
Congress  and  the  country  Into  the  War 
of  1812 — a  war  which  I  think  most  his- 
torians now  view  as  having  been  quite 
unnecessary.  It  resulted  In  the  burning 
of  Washington  and  of  the  Capitol,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  It  did  effectuate,  al- 
though there  was  some  diminution  in  the 
arrogance  of  the  British  In  attacking  our 
merchant  shipping  after  the  war  was 
over. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  war  hawks 
then  turned  out  to  be  very  good  prophets. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  turning  out  to  be 
very  good  prophets  now.  I  hope  very 
much,  and  in  fact  I  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not 
accept  the  advice  of  the  war  hawks  of 
the  press,  supported  as  they  are  by  some, 
but  certainly  not  all  of  the  military,  and 
by  a  few  but  not  many  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  his  onerous  task  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  hope  that 
he  Will  continue  to  heed  the  advice  of 
those  who  advocate  caution,  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  a  unilateral  escalating  of 
the  war  on  our  part. 

I  hope  that  he  will  discard  the  advice 
of  those  few  warhawks  who  have  no 
lear  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  In- 
volved in  a  war  with  Communist  China 
which  might  easily  turn  Into  a  nuclear 
war  and  pose  a  grave  threat  to  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  it. 

But  m  order  to  Indicate  my  reserva- 
tions with  respect  to  our  present  policy 
and  my  hope  that  the  President  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  these  reserva- 
"ons,  I  should  like  to  state  my  position 
as  expUcitly  as  I  can. 

.  ^[5'  ^  *««  "o  alternative  but  to  vote 
»or  the  bill.    The  lives  of  our  men  are 


in  jeopardy  in  South  Vietnam.  As  long 
as  a  peace  there  seems  a  good  ways  off, 
I  could  not  with  good  conscience  do  any- 
thing except  to  give  them,  by  my  vote, 
the  money  which  the  Conamander  in 
Chief,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  think  Is  needed  to 
maintain  them  and  to  minimize  their 
casualties. 

Second,  we  should  never  have  been  In 
South  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  It  was 
a  grave  error,  which  brought  over  200.000 
of  our  Army  into  that  small  and  unfor- 
tunate country.  How  we  got  there  Is 
well  enough  known,  and  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  It  at  any  length.  The  French  em- 
pire In  Indochina  was  broken  up  by  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  II;  but 
after  V-J  Day  and  total  victory  on  the 
part  of  ourselves  and  our  Allies,  the 
French  went  back,  only  to  be  thrown  out 
by  an  Indigenous  revolution  headed  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  father  symbol  of  Viet- 
nam, south  as  well  as  north. 

That  revolution  was  a  cruel  one.  It  re- 
sulted in  many  casualties  and  vast  bad 
feeling  and.  in  the  end,  while  France  was 
not  actually  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
military  means,  her  position  after  Dien- 
bienphu  became  untenable.  She  was 
wise  enough  to  enter  into  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  her  withdrawal  from 
North  Vietnam  and  in  turning  South 
Vietnam  over  to  a  puppet,  who  tiu-ned 
out  to  be  quite  incapable  of  governing 
the  country. 

At  that  point,  we  Intervened  and  In 
effect  put  our  own  man,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
into  the  leadership  of  South  Vietnam. 

For  a  while,  all  seemed  to  go  well ;  but 
In  short  order  he  turned  out  to  be  a  ruth- 
less totalitarian  with  no  real  Interest  In 
the  democratization  of  his  country 
or  in  carrying  through  the  social  and 
economic  reforms  which  were  essential 
to  bring  in  a  species  of  freedom  and  well- 
being,  much  less  democracy,  to  South 
Vietnam. 

In  due  course,  he  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  original  supporters. 

A  series  of  ineffective  governments  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  one  general  or  one 
civilian  head  after  another  being  imable 
to  maintain  themselves  in  power  in  Sai- 
gon and  having  no  effective  control  over 
the  countryside. 

These  governments  also  pretty  well 
alienated  the  peasants  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  was  not  too  long  before,  the  commit- 
ment made  to  have  free  elections  In 
South  Vietnam  having  been  violated  by 
Diem,  a  civD  war  broke  out.  which  has 
continued  to  this  date. 

The  result  has  been  the  progressive 
deterioration  of  the  economy  and  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  society. 

The  unfortunate  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  really  lived  under  wartime 
conditions  since  the  Japanese  first  moved 
In.  In  1941. 

The  American  commitment  made 
originally  to  Diem,  who  was  actually 
installed  as  the  head  of  South  Viet- 
nam under  the  prodding  of  some  very 
Important  Americans,  not  all  of  them  in 
public  life,  was  to  give  assistance  to  the 
Diem  government  In  terms  of  advice, 
economic  assistance,  and  some  training 
of  troops  to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  themselves  to  put  down  the  civil 


war  which  had  broken  out — in  large  part. 
I  suggest — as  a  result  of  the  cruelty  and 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Diem  govern- 
ment. 

Our  assistance,  both  economic  and 
technical.  Including  technical  military 
assistance,  continued  to  grow.  But  as 
late  as  September  of  1963  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  stated — and  I  paraphrase 
what  he  said — that  this  was  a  war  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  win  or  lose.  It 
was  not  oiu-  war.  We  could  help  with 
money.  We  could  help  with  technical 
advice,  military  assistance,  training  of 
their  troops;  but  It  was  their  war,  not  our 
war. 

At  that  time  we  had  no  more  than  10,- 
000  Americans  in  uniform  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Unfortunately,  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  put  down  the  guer- 
rilla war  which,  to  a  very  substantial 
extent,  was  supported,  and  to  some  ex- 
tendi, unquestionably,  was  controlled,  by 
Hanoi,  where  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  head  of 
state. 

By  the  time  the  end  of  1964  rolled 
around.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  w&s  about  to 
collapse;  that  the  Vletcong.  supported 
by  Hanoi,  were  about  to  overrun  the 
coimtry;  and  that  we  had  to  make  a 
basic  policy  decision — Intervene  with 
massive  American  troops  or  see  the  coun- 
try taken  over  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
who  were,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes. 
Communists,  as  were  most,  but  not  all, 
their  South  Vietnamese  allies.  And  so 
President  Johnson  moved  In  massively. 

Cm-  troop  strength  on  the  ground, 
consisting  of  Marines  and  Army  luilts, 
increased  from  the  approximately  10,000 
which  were  there  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  speech  to  what  Is  now 
around  220.000  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Marines,  and  Army,*  In  South 
Vietnam. 

In  addition,  there  are  perhaps  a  total 
of  upward  of  80,000  additional  Air  Force 
and  Navy  military  personnel  engaged  in 
assisting  land  forces  In  their  battle 
against  the  Vletcong,  and  those  regular 
army  troops  of  North  Vietnam  known  as 
PAVN,  which  have  been  identified  as 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam  against  us  and 
against  the  forces  of  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment. 

The  results  of  this  escalated  war  have 
been,  first,  that  we  did  prevent  the  Vlet- 
cong and  Hanoi  from  taking  over.  The 
South  Vietnamese  forces  have  rallied. 
In  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  they  are 
fighting  gallantly.  We  turned  the  tide. 
Now,  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  that  Is 
something  of  a  stalemate  in  Vietnam. 

My  view  is  that  without  an  unaccept- 
able rate  of  American  casualties,  a  rate 
far  higher  than  the  expanded  rate  we  are 
now  sustaining,  we  cannot  win  that  war 
in  the  sense  that  we  can  clear  out  the 
countryside  of  the  Vletcong  and  the 
troops  of  Hanoi,  and  p£u:ify  it,  and  create 
a  free  and  hopefully  democratic  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietrmm. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  result  Is 
feasible,  except,  as  I  say,  at  a  cost  of 
Americsm  casualties  at  a  rate  which  I, 
for  one,  would  not  be  willing  to  accept. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly clear,  particularly  since  the 
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nrst  of  this  year,  that  the  North  Vlet- 
r.amaje  and  the  Vletcong  arc  not  going 
to  be  able  to  win  the  war  either,  and  that 
•*e  cannot  and  wlU  not  be  driven  out,  de- 
spite the  criticism  which  haa  come  from 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
about  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  arriving  at  some  kind  of 
sensible  compromise  and  solution  under 
A  h:ch  the  shooting  could  be  stopped  and 
;>€ace  brought  to  that  tortured  land  and 
it3  economy  revived  with  our  help. 

In  order  to  achieve  all  of  these  results 
I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  some 
way  of  getting  into  negotiations  with  the 
opposite  side  and  bring  them  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

In  my  judgment,  neither  our  national 
honor  nor  our  national  security  are  In- 
volved In  Vietnam,  despite  the  strong 
statements  to  the  contrary  by  members 
of  :he  administration. 

With  respect  to  our  national  honor 
A-'  made  no  commitment  to  anybody 
oiner  than  that  we  would  help  with 
money,  with  military  equipment,  and 
•*  r.h  military  advice. 

Most  of  the  individuals  to  whom  we 
originally  made  that  commitment  are 
dead,  and  the  governments  they  repre- 
senU'd  liave  been  overthrown.  We  have 
expended  $2  billion  of  our  fortune  and 
the  iivei>  of  a  good  many  American  boys 
In  order  to  keep  that  quite  informal  com- 
ma raent,  never  really  formalized  in  any 
treaty. 

Now.  It  is  said  that  the  SEATO  Treaty 
binds  us  to  do  what  we  are  doing  In  Viet- 
nam With  that  I  strongly  disagree. 
The  SEATO  Treaty,  reduced  to  simple 
term.s  which  nonlawyers  can  understand, 
merely  obligates  us  to  confer  with  the 
oches  paxtiea  to  that  treaty  to  see  what 
kir^  of  action,  conformable  to  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  each  of  the  sign- 
ers  might  be  desirable  under  whatever 
circumstances  we  might  find  ourselves. 
If  tjie  Geneva  agreemente  were  upset,  as 
indeed  they  have  been  upset,  in  my 
opinion  by  both  sides,  and  not  only  by 
i:ie  Vletcong  and  Hanoi. 

So  while  a  case  can  be  made,  and  the 
.\merlcan  Bar  Association  did  make  such 
a  case,  to  the  effect  that  our  intervention 
in  South  Vietnam  with  a  massive  mili- 
tary force  is  perfectly  legal — and  with 
this  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  dis- 
agrees and  has  made  a  powerful  legal 
^rgimient  to  the  contrary — nevertheless, 
while  possibly  legal  it  is  quite  clearly 
not  a  treaty  which  required  us  to  do 
what  we  are  doln«. 

I  take  the  strong  position  that  our 
national  honor  would  not  be  involved  by 
reason  of  the  SRATO  Treaty  or  by  reason 
of  the  Informal  oomltments  we  made  to 
long -dead  leaders  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Qovernment,  If  we  were  to  termi- 
nate the  war  and  withdraw. 

Similarly.  I  place  no  reliance  at  all  on 
the  argument  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  requires  us  to  do  what  we  are 
doing. 

In  m^-  opinion.  It  did  no  such  thing. 
.\^tuaiiy    the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 


did 


add  one  lota  to  the  already  ex- 


isting powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Commander  tn  Chief 
of  OTir  Armed  Forces. 

He  could  have  done  just  what  he  did 
without  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
He  acquires  no  new  stature;  his  powers 
are  not  expanded  by  reason  of  that  reso- 
lution. Moreover,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  applicable  to  a  situation 
entirely  different  from  the  one  which 
confronts  us  now. 

At  that  point  there  had  been  an  armed 
attack  on  naval  vessels  of  the  United 
States  which  the  President  quite  proper- 
ly resisted.  He  struck  out  against  not 
only  the  North  Vietnamese  Navy,  but  by 
bombing  certain  installations  In  North 
Vietnam  Ln  retaliation  for  what  was 
done. 

At  that  point  there  was  no  thought,  on 
the  basis  of  what  was  done,  that  we 
would  have  committed  300,000  Armed 
Forces  and  personnel  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  again  that  neither  the  SEATO 
Treaty  nor  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, nor  the  informal  exchanges  of  cor- 
respondence between  President  Elsen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  and  President 
Johnson  with  various  and  constantly 
changing  leaders  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment affect  our  national  honor. 

Equally  clearly  I  would  think  national 
security  is  not  Involved  by  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  is  a 
tiny  country  in  terms  of  the  huge  land 
expanse  of  Asia.  Only  about  7  percent 
of  the  population  of  Asia  is  In  that  coun- 
try. 

Its  economy  Is  primitive.  Its  natural 
resources  are  largely  a  rice  bowl.  At  one 
point.  Vietnam  exported  rice  overseas. 
The  devastation  caused  by  the  present 
war  has  resulted  in  Vietnam's  t>ecomlng 
a  rice  deficit  country  Instecul  of  a  rice 
surplus  country.  Its  economy  Is  para- 
lyzed. It  is  being  held  up  only  by  a  mas- 
sive Injection  of  American  economic  aid. 
To  give  one  smaU  example,  prices  in  Sai- 
gon have  risen  10  percent  since  January 
1  of  this  year.  There  Is  substantial  doubt 
whether  the  South  Vietnamese  economy 
can  be  made  to  survive,  even  with  more 
massive  help  from  ua. 

If  we  were  to  win  a  total  victory  from 
the  Commimlsts  in  South  Vietnam,  we 
would  be  confronted  with  a  massive  bill 
to  rehabilitate  the  coimtry.  Indeed,  we 
have  already  committed  ourselves  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  Bank  and  have  put  our 
hard  cash  on  the  Une  to  develop  that 
part  of  Asia.  Moreover,  we  are  In  a  po- 
sition where  we  shall  certainly  be  called 
upon  to  make  massive  additional  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  and  social 
well  being  of  the  country  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Yet  If  we  were  to  lose  all  of  South 
Vietnam,  In  my  Judgment,  the  domino 
theory  would  not  take  hold.  China  could 
nonetheless  be  contained.  Our  vital  In- 
terests, our  security,  are  not  involved. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
point  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  four  pillars  of  Asia,  which  In  the  lon« 
run  must  be  called  upon  to  contain 
Chinese  expansion,  are  Pakistan.  India. 


Indonesia,  and  Japan.  We  shall  have  to 
hold  the  fort  for  a  while  imtll  their  own 
economies  and  possibly  their  military 
strength  are  augmented  to  a  strength 
capable  of  enabling  them  to  contain 
Chinese  expansion  southward.  Yet  I  am 
of  the  view,  partlciHarly  so  as  a  result 
of  having  listened,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  the 
testimony  of  a  number  of  Chinese  experts 
with  respect  both  to  the  Intentions  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist government,  that  that  government 
has  very  little  power  to  take  offensive 
military  operations  beyond  Its  own 
Immediate  borders. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  government  Is  primarily  pre- 
occupied with  Its  own  serious  domestic 
problems  and  has  no  real  stomach  for 
military  adventures  overseas. 

To  me.  It  Is  reasonably  clear  that 
Chinese  efforts  to  expand  that  country's 
influence,  and  with  It  the  peculiar 
Chinese  brand  of  commimism,  are  pretty 
well  confined  to  encouraging  wars  of 
national  liberation  In  other  countries, 
wars  to  be  fought  without  aiiy  Chinese 
economic  involvement  and  with  no 
Chinese  military  Involvement,  but  merely 
to  give  Chinese  advice  and  technique  as 
to  how  to  conduct  a  war  of  national 
liberation. 

I  should  say,  furthermore,  that  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions 
In  the  countries  where  China  would  like 
to  foment  a  series  of  national  liberations 
are  entirely  different  from  the  cdBditions 
in  China  at  the  time  the  Communists 
defeated  Chiang  ECal-shek  and  took  over 
Mainland  China. 

So  the  advice  that  China  Is  giving  to 
other  underdeveloped  countries  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  and  has  proved  to  be 
wrong.  In  country  after  country  the 
Chinese  effort  to  create  Communist  par- 
ties, such  as  are  proposed  to  take  over  the 
governments  of  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Asia,  and  Africa,  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  disaster. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  need  not  be  too 
much  concerned.  In  terms  of  our  national 
security,  by  the  danger  that  China  would 
be  able  to  move  south  and  take  over, 
effectively,  countries  which  have  hated 
China  for  well  over  a  thousand  years. 

The  three  countries  in  southeast  Asia 
which  have  been  most  successful  In  re- 
sisting a  Communist  takeover  have  been 
countries  where  not  a  single  American 
soldier  was  Involved,  where  not  a  single 
American  soldier  was  ever  asked  for  or 
given.  Those  are  the  countries  of 
Burma.  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines. 

U  Thant,  the  able  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  said  not  long  ago 
that  if  any  Burmese  Government  had  re- 
quested the  Intervention  of  American 
troops  to  prevent  a  military  takeover  by 
Communists,  either  now  there  would  be 
raging  in  Burma  the  kind  of  vicious  chll 
war  that  is  now  taking  place  in  South 
Vietnam  or,  in  the  alternative,  the  Com- 
munists would  have  taken  over  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Burma,  and  communism 
would  then  have  appeared  further,  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  India. 
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I  do  not  imagine  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  thought  that  an  anti-Com- 
munist revolution  in  Indochina  could  be 
successful  without  the  intervention  of 
11  of  American  money  or  one  American 
soldier;  yet  that  happened.  Indonesia 
now  has  a  strong  anti-Communist  mili- 
tary goverrmient,  and  the  United  States 
did  not  do  anything  to  help  them. 

Similarly,  while  we  gave  substantial 
economic  assistance  and  some  military 
hardware  to  the  Philippines,  the  Filipinos 
»-ere  able  to  put  down  the  Communist 
revolution  of  the  Hukbalahaps  without 
the  Intervention  of  a  single  American 
soldier. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  precedents  are 
strongly  against  our  national  security 
being  involved  by  continuing  a  massive 
military  intervention  in  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  I  conclude  that  we  should  never 
have  been  in  South  Vietnam.  Our  prin- 
cipal objective  now  should  be  to  get  out 
of  there  as  promptly  as  we  can,  with  some 
reasonable  compromise  which  will  give 
that  war-torn  country  some  chance  to 
lick  its  wounds,  pick  itself  up  from  the 
floor,  and  attempt  to  become  a  viable, 
and,  hopefully — possibly — democratic 
state.  

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  early  to- 
day, the  able  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  ob- 
tained from  the  Senate  an  agreement  to 
set  aside  the  earlier  agreement  to  vote  at 
5:15  o'clock  today. 

I  wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  view  of 
the  opportunity  now  provided  for  him  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  be- 
fore It  votes  tomorrow,  his  own  views, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  agree  that  we 
should  vote  at  not  later  than  2: 15  o'clock 
p.m.  tomorrow  on  the  pending  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  have  no  question  of  that  sugges- 
tion if  I  am  given  the  opportunity  to 
complete  my  remarks,  which  I  shall  be 
unable  to  do  tonight,  and  ask  some  fur- 
ther questions  of  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  RxjssELLl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  which 
might  take  as  much  as  half  an  hour. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  we  could 
agree  to  come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  and  I  would  undertake  to  re- 
sume the  floor  as  soon  &s  the  morning 
hour  is  over  in  order  to  complete  what 
I  have  to  say  and  possibly  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts would  be  willing  to  come  into 
the  Chamber.  In  that  event.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  rushed.  I  have  perhaps  2 
hours  of  material  and  it  will  take  me  2 
hours  to  present  matter  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  dilemma  which  confronts  \is. 
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A  very  dear  friend  of  all  of  us  died  in 
the  last  few  days,  and  many  of  us  desire 
to  pay  our  respects  tomorrow  at  his  fu- 
neral. I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  able 
chief  reporter  and  good  friend,  Mr. 
Gregor  Macpherson. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  we  should 
seek  to  develop  an  agreement  which 
would  avoid  the  early  convening  of  the 
Senate.  Yet,  certainly,  we  must  Insure 
that  the  opportunity  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  seeks  is  accorded 
him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  we 
could  not  solve  this,  as  one  of  the  able 
members  of  the  Policy  Committee  staff 
has  suggested,  by  recesshig  tonight,  in- 
stead of  adjourning,  in  which  case  we 
would  have  no  morning  hour  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  pending  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow 
at  noon  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
cbjoction? 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  would  fur- 
ther yield  to  me,  in  view  of  that  under- 
standing. I  renew  the  request:  Is  it 
agreed  that  we  shall  vote  at  not  later 
than  2: 15  o'clock  tomorrow  on  the  pend- 
ing matter?  This  request,  of  course.  I 
make  on  behalf  of  the  able  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  provisions  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  assum- 
ing that  the  request  includes  the  request 
that  I  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
when  the  Senate  comes  In  tomorrow,  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  proviso  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  there  objection  that  the 
Senate  vote  no  later  than  2:15  o'clock 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  HART.  It  having  been  agreed, 
Mr.  President,  I  understand,  that  we 
shall  recess  tonight? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That  on  Tuesday.  March  22,  1966, 
Immediately  after  the  prayer  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark)  shall  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  more  than  1  hour  for  further 
debate  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13546)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  not  later  than  2:15 
p.m.  on  that  date. 

March  21,  1966. 


RECESS 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess,  subject 


to  the  imanimous-consent  agreement 
earlier  entered  into,  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  22.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS  v 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  21,  1966: 

Commissioner   or   Indian   Atfaxrs 

Robert  LaPoUette  Bennett,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Commisslonei   of  Indian  ASalrs, 

The   JtTDiciABT 

William  N.  Goodwin,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts  of  Washington  to  fill  a  new  po- 
sition created  by  Public  Law  87-36,  approved 
May  19,  1961. 

U.S.   Marshal 

Horry  M.  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Asian   Development   Bank 
Henry   H.   Fowler,   of   Virginia,   to   be  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

William  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment B.ink. 

Bernard  Zagorln.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  21.  1966: 
U.S.  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
{be  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lietitenant  general 

Lt.  Gen,  Charles  Granville  Dodge.  018072, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3962 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Alva  Revlsta  Pitch,  018113.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  VS. 
Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  respwnslblllty  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sectloi^ 
3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Austin  Wortham  Betts.  019373. 
US.  Army. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

R.  D.  Peni.ewell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  term  expiring 
March  31,  1972. 

A.  Lars  Nelson,  of  Washington,  to  be  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Botird.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  term  expiring 
March  31,  1972. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JUH.N  G.  DOW 

or    MSW    TOBK 
IN  THS  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr  Speaker,  few  of  the 
measures  which  come  before  the  Con- 
gress have  the  support  of  all  the  groups 
■A  hlch  are  affected  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. When  such  consensus  exists,  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  represent  some  commonly 
agreed-upon  policies  which  should  de- 
mand the  interest  of  all  Members. 

Such  is  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act  which  Is  currently  awaiting 
the  Hoiose  approval  on  Oovemment 
operations.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
achieve  the  fullest,  cooperation  s^id  co- 
ordination of  activities  between  the 
levels  of  government  in  order  to  improve 
tne  operation  of  our  federal  system.  To 
demonstrate  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  this  bill  has  the  united  support  of 
all  the  groups  and  Individuals  concerned, 
let  me  list  a  few  of  the  supporters  of  this 
proposal : 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  In  his  1967  budget 
message  as  follows: 

Favorable  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act. 
already  before  the  Congrem.  ThU  act  would 
Improve  the  admlnlatratlon  and  fadlltate 
congreaslonal  review  at  Federal  grante-Ln-ald 
It  would  also  provide  a  means  for  coordinat- 
ing Intergovernmental  policy  in  the  admin- 
istration  of   grants   for   urban  development. 

Forty-three  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  cosponsored 
the  bill  and  it  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously. 

The  four  national  groups  which  repre- 
sent State  and  local  governments — the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors — have  made  clear 
their  unified  support  for  it. 

It  has  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  a  body  created  by  Con- 
gress In  1959  to  study  Intergovernmental 
relations  and  problems  and  on  which 
representatives  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment sit. 

Many  national  groups  concerned  with 
the  sound  development  of  our  urban  eu-eas 
have  endorsed  the  measure. 

Following  is  a  siimmary  of  its  provi- 
sions: 

Assure  that  Governors  could  obtain 
full  Information  on  grant  programs  in 
t.neir  States  for  budgetary  purposes. 
Thlj  tiUe.  prepared  by  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  stair,  also  provides  a  uniform 
jnethod  of  handling  grant  funds  and 
scheduling  Federal  transfers  to  the 
States;  and  allows  the  waiving  of  the 
single  State  agency  provision  and  use 
of  other  suitable  administrative  arrange- 
ments subject  to  Federal  approval. 


Establish  a  congressional  policy  to  re- 
examine new  grant  programs  after  5 
years  that  do  not  otherwise  provide  for 
a  termination  date. 

Authorize  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  render  technical  assistance 
and  training  services  to  State  and  local 
governments  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
This  will  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  avoid  the  expense  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  specialized  or 
technics^  services,  and  permit  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  Federal  facilities. 

Establish  a  coordinated  intergovern- 
mental urban  assistance  policy.  It 
grants  priority  to  general  local  govern- 
ments in  eligibility  for  Federal  aids,  and 
requires  that  applications  for  Federal 
loaiis  or  grants  affecting  urban  develop- 
ment be  reviewed  by  general  local  gov- 
ernments and  metropolitan  area  plan- 
ning agencies  for  consistency  with  exist- 
ing plans  and  objectives. 

Prescribe  a  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure for  urban  land  use  transactions 
undertaken  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Acquisition,  use,  and  dis- 
posal of  land  In  urban  areas  by  this 
agency  shall  be  consistent,  to  the  extent 
possible,  with  local  zoning  regulations 
and  development  objectives. 

In  addition  to  S.  561,  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act,  HJl.  6292  which  I  in- 
troduced, and  a  number  of  similar  bills 
Introduced  by  other  congressmen,  are 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  and  we  antici- 
pate early  conclusion  of  the  hearings  on 
these  bills.  Including  H.R.  10212  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
[  Mr.  Sickles]  .  That  bill  contains  an  ad- 
ditional title  seeking  action  to  meet  the 
problems  of  hardship  and  inequity  due 
to  the  lack  of  consistency  In  the  reloca- 
tion provisions  of  Federal  urban  develop- 
ment grant  prograuns.  It  establishes  a 
uniform  policy  for  the  treatment  of  peo- 
ple and  businesses  displaced  by  direct 
Federal  and  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Uniformity  would  apply  to  relocation 
payments,  advisory  assistance,  and  as- 
surance of  the  availability  of  standard 
housing  on  a  basis  generally  similar  to 
those  In  the  present  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program.       V 

The  proposed  Intergovertunental  Co- 
operation Act  favors  no  one  group  over 
another,  no  one  region  over  another,  no 
one  program  over  another,  and  has,  as 
It  had  In  the  Senate.  blr>artlsan  support. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  supporting  this  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 

President  Johnson  Acts  on  Congrettman 
Tenzer'i  Jet  Noise  Plea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    Nrw    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
12th  time  I  have  addressed  my  colleagues 


In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise — on  each  pre- 
vious occasion  I  appealed  for  Federal  ac- 
tion and  now  for  the  first  time,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  answered 
my  plea  and  has  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing Federal  action. 

On  March  2,  1966.  the  President  In  his 
transportation  message  to  Congress,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  his  science 
adviser.  Dr.  Donald  F.  Homlg,  to  work 
with  the  Administrators  of  PAA  and 
NASA  and  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  of  Housing  and  Urlwin  Development 
to  "frame  an  action  program  to  attack 
this  problem." 

On  March  18,  1966.  the  White  House 
released  the  summary  report  entitled 
"Alleviation  of  Jet  Aircraft  Nol^  Near 
Airports."  prepared  as  a  result  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Jet  Aircraft 
Noise  held  on  October  29, 1965.  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Hornlg.  On  August  19, 
1965.  I  wrote  to  the  President  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  to  study  the  jet  noise 
problem  and  recommend  action  to  alle- 
viate this  problem.  The  October  con- 
ference was  called  as  a  result  of  my  re- 
quest and  I  am  most  gratified  that  the 
panel  has  acted  in  a  constructive  and 
encouraging  forward-looking  manner. 
On  March  18,  1966,  simultaneously  with 
the  release  of  the  panel's  report  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the 
President: 

Th«  WHrra  Hoc8«, 
Washington,  March  IS,  iS6«. 
Hon.  HEaBEKT  Tenzxk. 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Congeksoman  :  Today  we  released  s 
report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  my 
Science  Advlaer.  Dr.  Donald  F.  Homig.  on 
the  "Alleviation  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  I»««r 
Airports."  ThU  report  provides  a  valuable 
starting  point  for  a  concerted  effort  to  meet 
the  problem  of  jet  aircraft  noise. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  InlUaUve  In 
presenting  many  aspects  of  the  jet  aircraft 
noise  situation  to  me  and  to  my  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee. 

I  know  that  with  continued  support  of  out- 
standing Congreesmen  such  as  yourself.  w« 
win  find  new  and  better  ways  to  Improve  the 
quality  o*  the  environment  In  which  we  live. 
Sincerely. 

Ltndom  B.  Johnsok. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  President's  letter, 
I  sent  the  President  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

I  acknowledge  yoiir  letter  Informing  me 
that  you  have  today  released  Dr.  Homlge  re- 
port of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Jet 
Noise.  I  eepeclally  thank  you  for  giving  rec- 
ognition to  my  efforts  In  bringing  Jet  noise 
Into  proper  focus  as  a  problem  national  In 
scope  meriting  your  personal  attention.  Mr. 
President,  you  iiave  earned  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  my  constituents  and  all  cltlseni 
throughout  the  Nation  who  reside  In  U»e 
▼Iclnlty  of  our  airports. 

HXMBXBT  TKNZB. 

Member  of  Congrti*. 

The  major  recommendations  con- 
tained m  the  aircraft  noise  report  are: 

Initiation  of  federally  supported 
studies  of  the  expected  scope  of  the  noise 
problem  through  1975  and  of  the  pubuc 
and  private  programs  which  will  k 
needed  to  combat  the  problem. 


Creation  Gl  a  high  level  Federal  task 
force  to  undertake,  on  an  urgent  basis. 
g  "systems"  type  analysis  of  the  problem 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kennedy.  0*Hare. 
and  Los  Angeles  Airports,  the  analysis  to 
be  extended  to  other  affected  areas  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Development  of  valid,  broadly  appli- 
cable standards  of  noise  measurement. 

Pursuit  of  a  definitive  technical  study 
pointed  toward  a  reduction  In  noise  levels 
produced  by  Jet  engines  and  by  aircraft, 
together  wit^  a  determination  of  the 
cosU  associated  with  the  various  levels 
of  improvement  whic^  may  l>e  tech- 
nologically possible. 

Establishment  of  a  task  force  to  in- 
vestigate methods  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  a  coordinated  program  for  com- 
patible land  utilization  In  the  vicinity  of 
airports. 

Starting  an  effort  to  Identify  and  place 
Into  effect  any  modiflcations  to  operating 
procedures  and  takeoff  or  landing  tech- 
niques that  would  reduce  noise  without 
compromising  safety. 

I  have  made  11  statements  in  the 
House  on  Jet  noise  and  introduced  two 
bills  to  provide  coordination  of  research 
In  aircraft  noise  abatement  and  provide 
Federal  funds  to  reimburse  local  govern- 
ments and  Industry  for  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition  and  implementation  of  other 
techniques  for  reducing  Jet  nolae. 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratification 
that  I  refer  to  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent which  culminates  14  months  of  con- 
tinuous effort  to  obtain  widespread 
recognition  that  Jet  noise  is  a  national 
problem.  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
today's  actions  provide  an  invaluable 
starting  point  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  to  the  need  for  ap- 
propriate legislation.  I  Invite  all  local 
organizations  and  elected  officials  to  Join 
with  me  In  a  concerted  effort  to  achieve 
the  desired  result — the  reduction  of  air- 
craft noise. 

I  intend  to  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  President's  Science  Adviser  and 
task  fcrce  as  they  develop  the  action  pro- 
gram which  the  President  has  directed 
them  to  frame.  The  importance  of  al- 
leviating the  jet  noise  problem  will  be- 
come much  clearer  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  as  the  number  of  airport  serv- 
icing jet  planes  increases  from  75  to  400 
in  the  next  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
creased use  of  smaller  Jet  aircraft  which 
can  teke  off  and  land  at  airfields  wltli 
shorter  runways. 

H.R.  7981  and  H.R.  7982  which  I  In- 
troduced May  6.  1963.  provides  for  most 
of  the  Items  contained  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Panel. 
I  will  renew  my  appeal  to  all  persons, 
loctl  elected  ofBclals.  and  organizations 
Interested  in  the  problem  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement  and  control  to  send  me 
their  recommendations  and  suggestions 
ti  help  perfect  the  legislation  to  the  end 
that  we  may  be  able  to  present  a  com- 
"non  effort  to  the  solution  of  a  common 
problem. 

The  time  for  action  is  at  hand  for  If 

*e  wait  untU  these  400  airfields  are  serr- 

icing  Jets,  it  will  be  too  late  to  develop 

we  action  program  which  the  people 
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have  demanded.  If  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment  as  the 
President  wants  to  do,  we  must  begin 
now. 

On  March  18.  1966.  Dr.  Donald  P. 
Homlg  also  wrote  to  me  and  I  insert 
the  text  of  his  letter  at  this  point: 

Trk    WmTB    Hot7S«, 

Washington.  March  II,  196«. 

Hon.  HXSBEBT  TENznt, 

House  of  RepresentativeM, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dejlm  Congexssman  Tknzxk:  At  long  last, 
I  am  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mary repeat  of  the  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel, 
"Alleviation  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Ne«r  Air- 
ports." Also,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  your  interest  ajid  your  help- 
fulness during  our  many  discussions  of  the 
subject. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  contact  with 
you  as  we  attack  the  problem  and  develop 
the  plauQ  and  actions  which  will  be  needed 
to  produce  much-needed  progress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  F.  Hornio. 
Special  Assistant   to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

The  action  of  which  Dr.  Homlg  speaks 
in  his  letter  refers  to  both  administrative 
and  legislative  action.  The  executive  or 
adminlstratU'e  action  which  can  be  im- 
plemented quickly  and  without  legisla- 
tive authority  may  be  de^'eloped  by  the 
further  studies — and  the  "systems"  type 
analysis  of  the  problem  which  will  be 
conducted  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Ken- 
nedy, OUare,  and  Los  Angeles  Airports. 

I  believe  the  legislative  action  should 
begin  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  which  if  en- 
acted would  place  the  additional  author- 
ization in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  back  up  the  attack  on  this 
problem  with  Federal  funds  and  with  en- 
forcement suithorlty.  Tlie  solution  can- 
not be  found  or  implemented  until  such 
time  as  Congress  passes  legislation  plac- 
ing the  responsibility  on  Industry  and 
Government.  Then  and  only  then  will 
the  economic  barriers  be  torn  down  and 
will  the  road  to  progress  be  cleared  and 
the  scientific  and  planning  resources  of 
the  United  States  released  to  attack  the 
problem  without  restrictions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  HR. 
7981  and  7982  and  Join  me  in  calling  for 
congressional  bearings  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  Jet  noise  problem 
so  that  we  may  act  now  for  the  lieneflt  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  reside 
near  our  airports. 


Legislation  To  Increase  tb«  Per  Diea 
Expenses  for  Mobile  Employees  of  the 
Pest  Oftce  Departmeat  U  Certainly 
Jastifieii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP    L,OTnsULltA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference  a 


bin  to  increase  the  maximum  trarri  al- 
lowance for  mobile  regular  and  substi- 
tute employees  assigned  to  road  duty. 
The  last  time  an  adjustment  was  made  in 
travel  allowance  for  mobile  employees 
was  In  Public  Lew  6S.  effective  on  June 
10. 1955. 

We  are  all  aware  that  livir\g  expenses 
have  increased  considerably  since  1955.  at 
h(Mne  and  while  traveling  away  from 
home.  Other  Federal  employees  in  a 
travel  status  have  had  the  maximum  per 
diem  raised  to  $16 — 3  years  ago — but  no 
adjustment  was  made  at  that  time  for 
mobile  employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

Mobile  employees  eat  in  the  same 
restaurants  and  except  where  they,  as  a 
group,  maintain  their  own  quarters  at 
their  outer  terminal,  they  stop  at  the 
same  hotels  and  pay  the  same  rates. 

If  this  bill  Is  enacted  it  would  mean 
that  if  a  mobile  employee  is  away  from 
his  headout  for  more  than  10  hours,  he 
would  receive  $3  instead  of  $2.25  for  each 
6  hoars  he  is  away  from  hc«ne.  This  ad- 
justment would  provide  that  the  mobile 
employee  would  be  eligible  for  per  diem 
expet\ses  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
Federal  employees. 

I  feel  that  this  change  in  the  law  la 
necessary  and  equitable. 


Soil  CoBterratioB  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  0  NLAL 

Of    CEOROU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKa' 

Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
proposals  to  reduce  agricultural  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1967  affect  nu- 
merous vital  and  worthwhile  programs. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  wtilch  is 
responsible  for  protecting  and  Improv- 
ing our  soil  and  water  resources,  is  one 
such  program  making  great  contribu- 
tions to  progress  in  rural  America. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  I  presented  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations urging  full  support  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
9rATnccifT  Prescnted  to  the  House  Amto- 

PRtATIONB      COlUCrrnCS     SUBCOMMrrTES      ON 

Acxici7i.Tcrmx    Appsopriatxoms    bt    Mastoit 
O'Neal,  Meicbee  or  Congkess,  Secx^nd  Dzs- 

TEICT  OP  GEOEGLA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Georgia  Is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing States  In  the  Nation  when  It  comes  to 
efforts  to  protect  and  Improve  our  soil  and 
water  reaources.  All  of  our  farms,  for  ex- 
ample, are  In  organized  soli  ooaaerTBtlon  dis- 
tricts. Mere  than  100  XXM  of  our  farmen  are 
cooperating  with  these  districts.  More  than 
89.000  of  these  cooperators  have  developed 
ttaslc  conservation  plans  for  their  land.  These 
plans  cover  nearly  17  million  acres  of  land. 

And  Oeorglr  stands  near  the  top  among  all 
the  60  States  in  its  interest  and  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  small  watersbad  program. 

OeorgU  Is  aecond  In  the  Unlt«d  States  in 
the  number  at  applications  for  aaatotance  in 
watarsbed  projecta.  We  ar*  seoond  ta  the 
number  ot  watershed  projects  authortaed  for 
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planning  aMLstAnce.  We  are  third  In  the 
r4 umber  of  watershed  project*  authorized  for 
op«ratlona 

Mr.  Chdirmiin,  I  believe  this  entitles  Oeor- 
i^lans  to  a  prominent  voice  in  the  budget 
proposals  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, especially  the  items  relating  to  techni- 
cal assistance  to  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,    and   small   watershed   projects. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  restric- 
tions proposed  in  the  budget  for  watershed 
projects.  The  proviso  that  only  35  water- 
shed projects  can  move  Into  the  construc- 
tion stage  In  1967.  compared  to  a  current 
rate  of  80  per  year,  would  be  a  great  set- 
back to  this  worthwhile  program  If  approved. 
I  hope  your  committee  will  delete  this  re- 
striction. 

Similarly,  the  budget  proposes  to  restrict 
to  50  the  number  of  watershed  projects  that 
can  be  authorized  for  planning  in  1967.  com- 
pared to  a  current  rate  of  100  per  year.  The 
current  rate  should  be  continued.  I  hope 
your  committee  wUl  eliminate  the  proposed 
restriction. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  budget  proposal  to  reduce  soil  survey 
wort  of  3CS  by  M.6  million  in  1867.  This 
would  be  a  definite  step  backward,  for  soil 
surveys  are  the  key  to  virtually  all  of  our 
soil  and  water  conservation  efforts. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  restore  the  re- 
duction   proposed    in    this    important    Item.. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sou  Conservation 
Service,  furnishing  as  it  does  technical  as- 
sistance Ls  one  of  the  most  important  ac- 
tivities of  our  time — the  preservation  and 
improven^nt  of  our  soil  and  water  resources 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation — deserves  the 
full  support  of  this  Congress.  I  hope  you 
will  see  fit  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of 
this  great  work  at  a  rate  no  lower  than  the 
present  level. 


Resignation  of  Davi.d  DuoinsKy  as  Pre»i- 
dent  of  the  Internatioaai  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workeri  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    J«W    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  21, 1966 

M.-  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker  David  Dublnsky,  one  of  the 
true  titans  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, has  stepped  down  and  he  will  be 
hard  to  replace.  For  34  years  he  has 
bppn  president  of  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union  and 
lii.der  his  direction  the  union  workers 
and  the  Industry  have  prospered. 

In  1932  when  he  assumed  command  of 
the  union  it  was  bankrupt  and  the  sweat 
shop  was  a  way  of  life  In  the  Industry. 
Today  the  ILOWU  has  almost  a  half 
million  members  and  finds  itself  finan- 
cially m  the  position  of  lending  money  to 
the  Rockefeller  Interests  for  civic  proj- 
ects In  Puerto  Rico 

In  his  years  as  president,  the  little 
giant  of  the  ILGWTJ  fought  and  defeated 
a  strong  Communist  element  that  sought 
•o  bleed  the  union  and  which  had 
brought  It  to  the  verge  of  extinction. 
H'"  fouiht  for  and  won  a  host  of  social 
.pforms  in  the  Industry  tncludii^g  better 
•*or!clng  conditions,  reduced  hours,  re- 
tirement, and  medical  benefits  and  low 


rent  housing.  The  union  built,  under 
David  Dublnsky's  leadership,  an  orphan- 
age In  China,  a  trade  school  in  France, 
and  lent  large  amounts  of  money  to  the 
fledgling  Israeli  Nation,  while  at  the 
same  time  fostering  training  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs  for  American 
workers.  Last  year,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  had 
occasion  while  in  Mondello,  Sicily,  to 
visit  an  orphanage  and  school  known 
sus  Instituto  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a 
project  heavily  supported  by  the  ILGWU. 
I  wish  that  every  Member  here  could  see 
the  fine  work  that  Is  being  made  possible 
to  a  laxge  degree  by  the  XLOWU  support 
of  this  orphanage  and  school. 

In  New  York  the  garment  Industry  is 
a  major  Industry  and  around  the  world, 
the  New  York  garment  center  is  regarded 
as  the  pacemaker.  Bui  It  could  not  be 
so  without  the  stability  that  Mr.  Dubln- 
sky and  his  union  have  provided  to  the 
Industry. 

Today's  new  labor  leaders.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  not  of  the  Dublnsky  heri- 
tage, and  in  fact  how  could  they  be? 
They  did  not  have  to  flght  in  the  streets 
for  what  are  now  considered  the  normal 
rights  of  the  worklngman  nor  did  any 
of  them  spend  time  In  a  Czarlst  Jail  in 
Poland  for  leading  a  strike  against  their 
father's  bakery.  This  is  not  meant  to 
denigrate  today's  labor  leaders.  It  is 
just  that,  as  it  ailways  must,  the  old  order 
changeth. 

I  have  been  privileged  over  the  years, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  many  friends  with- 
in the  ILGWU.  I  am  sure  they  join  me 
in  a  genuine  sadness  at  the  sight  of 
David  IXiblnsky  stepping  down  and  I 
am  also  sure  that  they  join  me  in  wish- 
ing David  Dublnsky  an  affectionate 
mazel  tov. 


Financing  Steel  Mill  for  Red  China  Like 
Helptnc  Borflar  Bay  Better  Tools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtJSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  requested  the  State  Department  to 
make  a  formal  pr  test  against  the  plans 
of  five  free  world  nations  to  lend  Red 
China  $150  million  and  provide  the  tech- 
nical know-how  for  construction  of  a 
mammoth  new  steel  mill. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  crit- 
icized the  plan  because  it  would  "add 
to  the  strength  of  Pelplng"  but  Indicated 
that  the  Govenmient  would  probably  go 
no  further  than  expressing  its  opposition 
informally  to  our  allies. 

We  should  emphatically  go  on  record 
as  formally  protesting  and  opposing  this 
scheme  to  add  2  million  tons  of  steel  a 
year  to  the  Industrial  capacity  of  Red 
China. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  such  a  steel  mlU  would  be  to 
enhance  Red  China's  war  potential. 
This  could  prove  catastrophic  at  a  time 
when  the   belligerent  Pelplng   warlords 


are  menacing  many  nations  and  consti- 
tute the  major  threat  to  world  peace 

It  has  been  reported  In  the  news  that 
a  consortium  of  West  German,  Swiss 
French,  British,  and  Italian  firms  were 
negotiating  to  sell  the  giant  steel  plant 
to  Communist  China. 

A  spokesman  for  the  West  Oerman 
ministry  of  economics  at  Bonn  was 
quoted  as  annoimcing  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  an  %S6  million 
credit  being  extended  to  Pelplng  by  two 
German  manufacturers  of  steel  mHi 
equipment. 

China's  Commimlst  comrade,  Soviet 
Russia,  has  obviously  refused  to  provide 
this  steel  mill  because  the  men  in  Mos- 
cow mistrust  the  motives  of  the  Pelplng 
regime. 

Financing  this  steel  mill  for  Red  China 
would  be  like  lending  money  to  a  bank 
robber  so  he  can  buy  better  burglary 
tools. 

It  is  fantastic  that  nations  which  have 
benefited  handsomely  from  American 
economic  aid,  and  which  profess  to  be 
friends  of  the  United  States  should  even 
consider  such  assistance  to  p.  regime 
which  boasts  that  brute  force  and  vio- 
lence are  Instruments  of  its  national 
policy. 

Although  I  have  been  Informed  that 
the  United  States  could  not  block  the 
transaction,  even  so,  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam- 
many  of  whom  have  been  killed  by  guns 
and  ammunition  supplied  to  the  Viet- 
cong  by  Red  China — to  make  a  formal 
protest  against  this  strengthening  of  an 
international  bully. 

Red  China  is  now  controlled  by  a  fa- 
naticadly  aggressive  group  of  arrogant 
troublemakers  under  whose  leadership 
their  nation  is  devoting  a  larger  percent- 
age of  its  productive  and  scientific  ca- 
pacity to  military  purposes  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

To  assume  that  they  want  a  great  new 
steel  mill  to  provide  their  peasants  with 
autos,  washing  machines,  and  kitchen 
cabinets  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
They  obviously  want  more  steel  for 
tanks,  guns,  warships,  and  rocket 
laimchers. 

By  lending  Pelplng  the  money  to  buy 
this  mill,  the  five  countries  Involved  are 
endangering  every  neighbor  of  Red 
China,  and  also  endangering  world  peace. 


Resolation  Urging  Embargo  on 
Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  iCASSACH  ussr i« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATlVJB 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 
Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  its  initial  declaraUon  in  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain  and  its  first  steps 
to  carry  it  out,  our  Government  recog- 
nized the  gravity  of  the  Rhodeslan  re- 
tjelllon. 

We  believe  those  first  steps  were  more 
symboUc    than    definitive.    We    believe 


'uriher,  that  the  time  is  here  for  the 
mpodtion  of  any  sanction  within  our 
:y„rer.  short  of  intervention  by  the 
yroed  Forces  of  the  United  8tate«. 

We  urge  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with 
he  rebel  group  which  has  seized  the  Oov- 
mfflent  of  Rhodesia,  incliidint  products 
irtd  raw  materials  of  every  description. 
fie  urge  specifically  the  shutting  off  of 
lU  shipments  and  the  enllstnlent  in  this 
DfoJect  of  the  full  cooperation  of  all  com- 
jiBies  and  nations  now  engaged  In  the 
•umlsliing  of  oil   to  Rhodesia.. 

We  believe,  further,  that  there  is  prece- 
ient  in  both  our  past  practice  and  in 
)ur  national  traditions  and  policies  for 
ending  assistance  to  nations  which  may 
ieel  impelled  to  launch  military  moves 
j^alnst  the  Rhodesian  regime. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  the  Rho- 
iesian  rebellion  against  Great  Britain  Is 
aased,  without  pretense  or  apology,  upon 
Oie  perpetuation  of  naked  racism.  The 
ahodesian  white  minority  of  approxl- 
(nstely  5  percent  of  the  population  has 
not  only  excluded  the  black  95  percent 
Irom  any  voice  in  government  today,  but 
iM  declared  its  Intention  to  deny  the 
alack  Rhodesians  any  voice  "in  our  life- 
lime." 

This  deprivation,  based  openly  and 
unilaterally  on  race,  could  precipitate  a 
rsce  war.  whose  consequences.  If  not  its 
actual  confiicts.  would  penetrate  and 
poison  every  area  of  the  world. 

The  black  and  brown  peoples  of  the 
world  have  provided  too  much  evidence 
ol  the  falseness  of  the  Inflammatory 
doctrlnrof  white  supremacy  to  sit  Idly 
by  while  it  is  used  as  a  spur  to  racist 
demagogs  across  the  world  and  as  a 
Fehlcle  to  oppressive  power.  Even  under 
the  handicaps  Inherited  from  a  colonial 
system,  the  progress  of  the  new  African 
nations  has  already  refuted  the  assumj>- 
tktns  of  Rhodeslan  racism. 

Our  coimtry.  the  United  States  of 
America,  can  have  no  part  in  abetting 
the  ugly  business  of  racism.  We  must 
sever  all  economic  as  well  as  diplomatic 
relations  with  a  regime  of  rebels — one 
dedicated  not  to  the  attainment  of  free- 
dom from  oppression,  but  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  most  rigid  control,  based  upon 
the  meanest  and  most  fearful  of 
grounds:  the  color  of  a  man's  skin. 


Urienl:  Tbe  Need  for  Chtrngt*  in  tk« 
f—i,  Drug,  and  Cesmetic  Act  Te  Pre- 
lect Consamers  i 

^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  masoTTBi 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEMTATTVES 
Monday.  March  21, 19€8 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
'old  the  House  today  in  my  remarks  Im- 
«;^tely  foUowlag  the  reading  of  the 
Presidents  message  on  consumer  Inter- 
«sts.  I  welcome  with  aU  my  heart  the  re- 
J^ewed  expression  of  Presidential  sujiport 
lor  legislaUon  to  further  protect  the 
American  consumer. 


In  this  statement.  I  now  want  to  out- 
line in  more  detail  the  provlstons  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
which  urgently  need  anvendmeut  or  Im- 
provement, as  proposed  In  the  omnibus 
bill  which  I  first  Introduced  In  the  87th 
Congress  in  January  1961,  and  which  I 
changed  and  reintroduced  again  on  the 
opening  days  of  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses under  the  same  bill  nimiber,  H H. 
1235.  It  is  my  hbpe  that  when  hearings 
are  scheduled  on  the  proposals  made  In 
the  President's  message  today  on  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  that  all  of  the  sec- 
tions of  H,R.  1235.  except  the  one  which 
has  already  become  law  In  this  Congress, 
will  now  be  given  full  consideration. 

Only  once  In  the  six  sessions  In  which 
tills  omnibus  bUl  has  been  pending  has 
there  been  any  committee  hearing  on 
most  of  these  proposals,  and  that  was  for 
a  brief  few  days  In  1962  prior  to  the 
thalidomide  episode.  After  the  dis- 
closures about  thalidomide,  there  was  re- 
newed attention  paid  to  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress but  the  hearings  were  restricted 
only  to  prescription  drugs.  Last  year, 
hearings  were  held  only  on  the  barbitu- 
rates and  amphetamines.  So,  In  six  ses- 
sions, we  have  passed  what  were  two  of 
the  key  provisions  of  the  original  HJl. 
1235  of  1961  but  nothing  else  in  the  om- 
nibus bill  has  been  touched  on  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  In  view  of  the  President's 
reiteration  today  of  the  suppwrt  of  his 
administration  for  many,  If  not  most,  of 
the  reforms  which  I  have  called  for  in 
H.R.  1235.  I  am  sure  the  Members  will 
want  to  study  the  approach  of  this  bill 
and  derive  a  better  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  the  problems  It  covers. 

PX7SX  rooo  AMD   OKtTG  LAW  or  igoc 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  was 
our  first  foray  Into  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  against  adulterated  or  un- 
safe American  products  in  the  two  fields 
of  foods  and  drugs.  It  took  a  scandal 
Involving  the  sale  to  the  Army  of  meat 
treated  with  foimaldehyde,  and  revela- 
tions about  tonics  and  medicines — sup- 
posedly for  women  but  consisting  mostly 
of  alcohol  or  oplimi  or  other  Ingredients 
no  lady  would  have  knowingly  used — ^to 
spur  the  public  into  demanding  remedial 
legislation  and  Congress  to  pass  it. 

COSMXnCS    KCOtTLATION    BEGAM    Oin.T 
38    TXAX8   AGO 

But  cosmetics  did  not  come  under  Fed- 
eral supeivision  until  only  28  years  ago, 
in  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938,  after  numerous  women  had  been 
blinded  by  unsafe  eye  preparations.  If 
you  read  the  old  congressional  debates 
on  that  bUl — a  milestone  piece  of  legis- 
lation then,  but  terribly  outmoded 
today — you  will  come  across  speeches 
predicting  that  the  measure  would  bank- 
rupt ev<ery  business  in  the  field,  dis- 
courage research  in  medicines,  and  make 
eveiT  woman  get  permission  from  some 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  before  she 
could  powder  her  nose  or  use  liptstick, 

LOOPHOLCB   IN   THX   rOOD,   OITTC,    AITO    COSMBTIC 
ACT    or     1931 

The  1938  act  was  a  good  law  for  its 
time,  but  time  quickly  eroded  holes  in  it, 


through  court  decisions  and  changes  in 
technology.  Not  sUl  of  those  holes  have 
Iwen  repaired.  Other  ioopboiea  still  tn 
the  act  were  deUba«tely  put  there  when 
it  wsis  originally  passed,  in  order  to  as- 
sure neutrality  on  the  l>ill  oa  the  part  of 
some  business  interests,  like  tbe  soap 
manufacturers,  for  instance,  who  o'.ne: 
vise  would  have  joined  in  the  bitter  bat- 
tle to  defeat  the  controversial  legislation 
in  1938.  I  will  mention  later  a  few  of 
those  special  exemptkms  dating  back  to 
1938. 

But  what  about  the  loopholes  Congress 
did  not  anticipate,  and  had  no  intention 
of  creating?  One  of  the  first  bills  I  In- 
troduced in  my  first  term  In  the  Congress 
was  directed  at  closing  such  a  gap  cre- 
ated by  court  decisions.  The  courts  had 
ruled  that  the  Government's  food  and 
drug  inspectors  could  not  inspect  the  op- 
erations of  a  plant  if  the  owner  or  man- 
ager did  not  want  to  admit  them  Well, 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  at  all. 
so  we  had  to  amend  the  law  to  make  it 
explicit. 

In  1954  we  first  took  notice  of  the  great 
danger  of  our  food  supply  which  was 
developing  from  unregulated  use  of  pes- 
ticides on  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ties— that  was  only  12  years  ago. 

irNimsiut  CRBMiCAi^  nr  roo* 

It  was  only  16  years  ago  that  the  De- 
laney  committee  in  the  House,  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Congressman 
James  J,  Delakty.  of  New  York,  first 
spotlighted  the  dangers  to  consumers 
from  a  proliferation  of  new  chemical  ad- 
ditives t)e*ng  used  In  food  processing 
without  prior  testing  amd  certification  as 
to  their  safety.  It  took  Congress  8  years 
thereafter  to  act  on  the  Delaney  commit- 
tee revelations  in  the  Pood  Additives  Act 
of  1958,  which  I  cosponsored.  By  then, 
responsible  leaders  of  the  food  industry 
were  acknowledging  the  need  for  correc- 
tive legislation,  but  the  Imttle  over  the 
details  of  the  bill  were  often  bitter  ones. 
The  1958  act  was  a  great  forward  step. 
Undeclt,  the  manufacturer  now  has  to 
prove  an  additive  is  safe  before  he  can 
use  it  in  foods.  Pre\'lously.  tbt  burden 
of  proof  liad  been  on  the  Government: 
if  the  Government  could  not  provide 
legal  proof  that  the  additive  was  harm- 
ful, the  manufiM^urer  could  continue  to 
use  it.  even  if  the  weight  of  scientific 
evidence  Indicated  the  safety  of  the 
product  was  seriously  in  doubt. 
BtrmmcN  or  peoot  ok  cosmctics  SAnTT  is  on 


The  burden  of  proof,  however,  is  still 
on  the  Government  in  the  law's  sections 
on  cosmetics.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  cosmetic  manufacturers  must  pre- 
test their  products  for  safety.  The  con- 
sumer thus  can  easily  be  a  guinea  pig  on 
a  new  cosmetic  item.  If  enough  con- 
sumers get  hurt — burned  or  scalped  or 
disfigured  or  scarred  or  Infected  from  a 
new  and  untested  cosmetic — the  Govern- 
ment eventually  hears  about  It  and  moves 
against  the  product  and  takes  it  off  the 
market.  But,  oh,  tlie  agony  in  the  mean- 
time. Remember  the  false  fingernails 
which  caused  such  anruish  several  years 
ago.  wh«»  it  was  discovered  that  remov- 
ing them  could  also  remove  the  nails? 
Or  the  hair  dyes  which  made  women 
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baid^     These  things  can  happen  under 
our  present  law  on  cosmetics. 

So  I  say  to  women  In  this  country: 
"This  Ls  an  area  In  which  e>ery  woman — 
every  woman — had  better  begin  to  play 
p<->llt.lcs  in  every  way  she  knows  how,  be- 
cause your  skin  and  your  hair  and  your 
nails  and  your  eyebrows  and  your  lips 
and  even  your  lives  may  be  at  stake  some 
day." 
coBMrric  coLoms  uvwt  bz  satx — vtrr  not  in 

HAOl    OTKS 

The  only  significant  improvement 
made  in  the  cosmetic  sections  of  the 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act  In  the  last 
28  years  had  to  do  with  the  coloring  mat- 
ter used  In  cosmetics.  How  it  came 
about  Is  a  long  story,  and  a  somewhat 
Ironic  one.  but  color  additives  must  now 
be  proved  safe  In  the  manner  used  before 
irxorporaUon  in  a  food,  drug  or  cosmetic. 
Even  if  considered  safe  in  the  manner 
used,  a  color  additive  can  still  not  be  ap- 
proved If  It  could  cause  cancer  in  man 
or  animal.  That  is  the  so-called  Delaney 
clause,  which  we  also  wrote  Into  the  law 
on  food  additives  in  1958. 

But  outside  of  the  coloring  matter,  no 
other  Ingredients  of  cosmetics  have  to  be 
pretested  for  safety  or  subjected  to  any 
preclf^arance  by  the  Government  before 
use  Only  when  the  Government  can 
produce  legal  proof  that  a  cosmetic  is 
unsafe  or  contaJrvs  unsafe  ingredients 
can  It  act  against  it.  Legal  proof,  as  you 
can  guess,  must  go  far  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  safety — it  must  be  proof  of 
harm  And  often  that  is  Impossible  to 
ascertain  without  years  of  laboratory  re- 
search. 

In  the  case  of  hair  dyes.  It  does  not 
matter  how  dangerous  they  are — they 
can  be  sold  anyway,  as  long  as  the  label 
clearly  warns  the  purchaser  that  the 
product  may  be  dangerous  to  use.  That 
is  all  the  law  requires.  In  a  beauty  shop, 
how  maiiy  women  ever  get  to  see  the 
labels  on  the  bottles  or  drums  In  which 
hair  dyes  are  shipped? 

CAPS    IN    OXnt    FOOD    LAWS 

The  law  we  p«issed  in  1960  on  cau- 
tionary labeling  of  hazardous  household 
products  such  as  bleaches,  paints,  insecti- 
cides, and  so  on,  does  not  apply  to  foods. 
drjus.  and  cosmetics;  including  those 
packaged  In  pressurized  containers, 
which  ran  be  dangerous  when  carelessly 
handled  Purthermore,  the  section  of 
ihe  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  deal- 
ing with  informative  labeling  of  foods — 
giving  the  consumer  information  she  Is 
legally  entitled  to  have — has  been  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  too  vague  to  prevent 
some  prtxiessors  from  hiding  the  infor- 
mation in  tiny  type  In  a  cluttered  panel, 
or  in  pastel  inks  on  noncontrastlng  back- 
ifrounds,  defying  the  housewife's  efforts 
to  find  the  Information  on  weights,  In- 
tiredlents,  and  so  on. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  cannot  argue 
with  the  judges  on  whether  the  present 
lar.^uage  on  labeling  is  too  vague.  It 
sounds  clear  enough  to  me.  It  says  the 
required  information  on  a  food  label  must 
be  prominently  placed  thereon  with 
such  consplcuousness — a^  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  de- 
vices. In  the  labelmg — and  in  such  terms 
a.s   to  render  It  likely   to  be  read  and 
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understood  by  the  ordinary  Individual 
under  customary  conditions  of  purchase 
and  use." 

UAD   TRX    UiBK. tr    TOV    CAN 

As  I  said,  that  sounds  pretty  clear  and 
straightforward  to  me.  But  the  courts 
have  nevertheless  blocked  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
some  flagrant  violators.  The  law  there- 
fore needs  a  simple  amendment  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  Issue  regulations 
specifying — as  is  done  now  In  the  pre- 
scription drug  sections  of  the  law — how 
the  required  label  information  must  be 
presented  on  the  label — the  location  of 
the  data  on  weights  and  on  ingredients, 
the  comparative  type  sizes  to  be  used, 
and  so  on. 

Otherwise,  the  housewife  will  continue 
to  find  it  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to 
find  the  net  weight  on  some  bags  or  boxes, 
or  cans  or  bottles,  if  only  to  try  to  figure 
out  the  better  buy  between  different 
sizes  of  the  same  brand.  And  she  will 
continue  to  find  it  a  real  challenge  to 
find  the  listing  of  ingredients  to  make 
sure  the  contents  do  not  include  any- 
thing to  which  some  member  of  the 
family  is  allergic. 

There  Ls  not  widespread  enough  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  labeling  law  to 
an  extent  that  it  is  a  serious  national 
crisis,  but  violations  are  common  enough 
to  constitute  an  unpardonable  nuisance 
to  the  careful-  label-reading  shopper — 
who  must  take  extra  hours  to  do  her 
marketing.  These  violations  also  vic- 
timize the  casual  shopper  who  Ls  quickly 
discouraged  from  making  the  complex 
price  computations  to  determine  the 
more  economical  among  competing  prod- 
ucts or  among  different  size  packages  of 
the  same  product.  So  she  buys  the  "large 
economy  size"  on  faith  that  it  Is  the  bet- 
ter buy — and  often  it  is  not  as  good  a 
buy  as  a  smaller  size — believe  It  or  not. 

LOOPHOLES     SNOANGKXn«0     HXALTH 

Much  more  serious,  however,  are  the 
gaps  in  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
law  which  affect  not  your  pocketbook 
and  disposition  so  much  as  your  life  and 
safety.  I  have  described  the  free  and 
easy  manner  in  which  cosmetics  can  be 
manufactured  and  put  on  sale  without 
pretesting  or  clearance  for  safety  and 
the  fact  that  coal  tar  hair  dyes  are  sub- 
ject to  no  regulation,  no  matter  how 
dangerous,  as  long  as  the  label  warns 
you  of  the  possible  consequences  of  using 
them.  The  cosmetic  and  hair  dye  manu- 
facturers won  these  special  exemptions 
for  their  products  during  the  battle  over 
passage  of  the  original  act  in  1938. 

They  have  been  successful  ever  since 
in  fighting  off  attempts*  to  make  them 
prove  the  safety  of  their  products  before 
marketing. 

THCSAPCTTTIC   DIVICKS 

Let  us  look  at  another  loophole  in  the 
law.  Therapeutic  devices — medical  de- 
vices of  all  kinds — can  also  be  marketed, 
as  cosmetics  are.  without  safety  clear- 
ance, and  can  be  removed  from  the 
market  only  if  proved  dangerous  or 
fraudulent.  In  this  case,  we  should 
require  not  only  proof  of  safety  but  also 
proof  of  effectiveness,  too — particularly 
when  someone  with  a  seiious  illness  or 
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disability  delays  seeking  medical  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  some  useless  machine 
or  device  can  cure  him.  But  the  prob 
lem  is  serious  also  in  the  devices  and 
materials  used  In  good  faith  by  phy. 
slcians  and  dentists.  What  a  tragedy  it 
has  been  for  some  patients  who  under- 
went surgery  involving  the  use  of  arU- 
fldal  bone  material  only  to  have  the 
material  deteriorate  In  the  body;  then 
they  have  had  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
all  over  again — merely  because  the  ma- 
terial used  had  not  been  sufHciently 
tested  for  safety  and  effectiveness  before 
being  put  on  the  market. 

R.B.    laSS.    AN    OMNIBUB    BILL   TO    UWtm  THt 
FOOD,     DBtrC,     AND     COSlfKTIC    ACT    OF    1*S| 

Rather  than  catalog  all  of  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  living  In  today's  fast- 
changing  world  with  its  amazing  new 
technology.  I  would  like  to  list  what  my 
omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Pood,  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  would  actually 
do.  Its  nUmber  Is  H.R.  1235.  I  intro- 
duced it  originally  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  87th  Congress,  In  January,  1961,  5 
years  ago.  Brief  hearings  were  held  in 
June  1962  on  the  whole  range  of  Issues 
covered  in  the  omnibus  bill,  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  consumer  message  that 
year  endorsed  most  of  its  provision.'; 
As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  pro- 
vided the  procedures  later  adopted  by 
Congress  to  safeguard  prescription  drugs. 
in  his  historic  Drug  Control  Act  of  1962 
which  was  enacted  after  the  thalidomide 
tragedy  came  to  public  attention. 

rr      HAS     BVERTTHtNC     IN     IT,     tNCLITDINC    THl 
KITCHKN   SINK 

I  revised  and  reintroduced  the  bill  in 
the  88th  Congress,  3  years  ago,  but  no 
action  occurred  in  the  House  on  any  of 
its  features.  I  have  now  reintroduced  _ 
it  In  this  Congress,  bringing  it  up  to' 
date  once  again.  It  Ls  45  pages  long  apd 
covers  everything  you  eat,  all  the  medi- 
cines you  use,  anything  rubbed,  poured. 
sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on,  introduced  In- 
to, or  otherwise  applied  to  the  human 
body  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  beau- 
tifying, promoting  attractiveness,  or 
altering  the  appearance,  to  give  you  the 
official  definition  of  a  cosmetic;  it  ap- 
plies also  to  therapeutic  devices,  fake 
cancer  cures,  worthless  Ingredients  in 
special  dietary  foods;  over-the-counter 
drugs,  animal  feeds. 

In  other  words,  it  has  everything  in 
it,  including  the  kitchen  sink,  along  with 
the  refrigerator,  the  bathroom  medi- 
cine cabinet,  the  dressing  table,  and  the 
nursery.  I  am  going  to  spell  out  some 
of  the  provisions.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
the  Members  can  decide  whether  the 
loopholes  which  this  bill  would  close  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  action.  I 
also  hope  that  through  publication  of 
this  material  In  the  Congrissionai 
Record,  many  citizens,  particularly  wom- 
en, are  able — through  newspapers,  radio. 
and  television  programs,  magazine  ar- 
ticles, and  through  their  churches  and 
clubs  and  organizations — to  learn  more 
about  the  need  for  this  legislaUon.  for 
I  am  convinced  that  they  then  will  insist 
and  demand  that  Congress  act. 

As  I  have  told  consumer  groups  re- 
peatedly, along  those  lines.  If  enough 
women  are  made  aware  of  the  deflcien- 
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cies  in  our  basic  consumer  law  and  are 
encouraged  to  write  to  their  congres- 
floQal  delegation  about  these  deficiencies 
jnd  the  need  for  corrective  legislation, 
such  legislation  will  be  enacted  promptly. 
As  I  explained,  "Congress  is  like  the  ac- 
celerator of  your  car — that  is,  very  sensi- 
tl«  to  pressure.  You  make  it  go  by  put- 
ting your  foot  down." 

gCTK>N-BT -SECTION  EXPLANATION  OF  BJl.   1335 

Now  here.  In  the  order  In  which  they 
tit  covered  by  H  Jl.  1235,  are  some  of  the 
things  on  which  all  of  us,  and  particu- 
larly the  women  of  this  country,  must 
put  their  foot  down  hard. 

Section  1  is  the  title  of  the  bill. 

lUJUNG    THE    LABEL    SEBVE    ITS    FTTLL    PrKPOSB 

Section  2  deals  with  amendments  to 
the  required  labeling  provisions  of  the 
present  law — to  make  sure  the  consumer 
can  readily  find  the  net  weight  and  in- 
gredients and  other  information  she  Is 
entitled  to  have  on  food,  drug,  and  cos- 
-iftlc  labels;  also  to  require  cautionary 
»bellng  on  pressurized  food  or  cosmetic 
containers  so  as  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
on  medicines  and  drugs  to  prevent  unsafe 
use  by  children  or  by  adults  with  patho- 
logical conditions.  Labels  would  have  to 
carry  Instructions  for  first  aid  treatment, 
when  necessary. 

Por  instance.  In  the  case  of  cosmetics 
which  are  frequently  swallowed  by  chil- 
dren, the  doctors  Just  have  to  guess  as  to 
what  Is  in  the  products.  This  section 
would  also  apply  to  hair  sprays,  which 
are  usually  dangerously  flammable — but 
you  see  women  using  them  while  smok- 
ing, and  in  the  beauty  shops  you  see 
ctouds  of  the  spray  with  no  one  appar- 
ently aware  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
dangerous  to  iiihale. 

Section  2  also  removes  a  28-year-oId 
loophole  put  in  by  the  dairy  Industry, 
otempting  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream 
from  having  to  reveal  on  the  package  or 
label  the  presence  of  artlflclsJ  color. 
Every  other  food  label  must  show  the 
presence  of  artificial  color;  why  not  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  Ice  cream?  Of  all  of  the 
provisions  of  my  bill.  I  guess  this  one  on 
artificial  color  in  dairy  products  is  prob- 
ably the  least  lu-gent  from  the  stand- 
Point  of  health  and  safety,  but  I  Included 
It  because  this  exemption  is  typical  of 
how  every  Industry  wants  to  hide  from 
the  consumer  facts  which  are  perhaps  a 
Uttle  embarrassing — such  as  the  fact 
that  the  beauUful  yellow  color  which 
butter  claims  as  Its  own  is  often  put  there 
with  a  chemical. 

Some  consumers,  for  reasons  of  their 
own— and  sometimes  they  are  good  rea- 
sons—want  to, avoid  arUficial  coloring 
natter  in  food  whenever  possible.  The 
color  additives  In  use  in  food  are  proven 
to  be  safe  In  the  manner  In  which  they 
We  used,  but  It  should  be  remembered 
tnat  the  law  had  to  be  changed  several 
years  ago  to  repeal  a  previous  require- 
ment that  these  colors  must  be  abso- 
'utely  and  completely  harmless  under 
» ly  and  all  circumstances.  The  Govern- 
ment discovered  that  many  of  the  coal 
t«r  colors  were  no  longer  able  to  pass 
"u«  requirement  of  the  1938  act  be- 
cause the  testing  devices,  like  those  used 
M>  find  pesticide  residues  In  milk,  were 


so  much  Improved  and  so  extremely 
sensitive. 

BPKCIAI.    om-ABT    FOOIM 

Section  3  of  my  bill  deals  with  worth- 
less Ingredients  In  special  dietary  foods. 
This  Is  a  very  controversial  Issue  among 
health  food  manufacturers.  It  prohibits 
the  use  In  a  product  represented  as  a  spe- 
cial dietary  food  of  exotlq-soundlng  In- 
gredients which  have  never  been  shown 
to  have  the  least  nutritive  value,  or  any 
dietary  usefulness  whatsoever.  'Sale  of 
the  Ingredients  themselves  would  not  be 
touched;  the  bill  would  apply  only  when 
the  products  are  represented  as  having 
special  dietary   value. 

PRETESTINO    OW     MEOICAL    DEVICES    FOB     SAmT 
AND    nnCACT 


Section  4  applies  to  the  pretesting  of 
therapeutic  devices  for  safety  and  proof 
of  effectiveness  before  they  can  be  sold. 
I  covered  that  earlier. 

CEKTFICATION    OF   ALL    ANTIBIOTICS 

Section  5  requires  the  certification  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
purity  and  potency  of  veterinary  anti- 
biotics, similar  to  the  requirement  we 
wrote  Into  the  law  In  1962  applying  to 
antibiotics  Intended  for  use  by  man. 
When  these  powerful,  and  often  unsta- 
ble, drugs  are  used  on  meat  animals,  we 
should  be  certain  they  are  from  certified 
batches,  tested  and  approved  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

THE   MIND-AFFECTINO   DAKGEBOD8   DBtTOS 

Section  6  deals  with  the  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  other  habit-forming 
central  nervous  system  stimulants — the 
sleeping  pUls,  and  the  pep  pills,  the 
"goof  balls"  and  "beniUes,"  and  other 
drugs  which  were  so  widely  bootlegged 
as  to  constitute  a  national  menace.  How 
many  deaths  on  the  highways  that  can 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  these  pills 
we  can  never  know.  They  are  danger- 
ous, and  doctors  who  prescribe  them 
treat  them  with  respect.  We  passed  this 
provision  of  H.R.  1235  last  year  In  a 
separate  bill,  H.R.  2,  which  became  Pub- 
lic Law  89-74. 

FAKE    CANCEB    REMEDIES 

Section  7  of  H.R.  1235  deals  with  fake 
cancer  remedies,  and  drugs  or  devices  In- 
tended for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  can- 
cer. This  Is  an  area  of  widespread 
trickery  and  fraud,  and  it  is  tragic.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not' want  to  dis- 
courage the  search  for  any  really  effec- 
tive treatment  for  this  disease,  on  which 
so  much  research  money  and  time  and 
effort  are  now  being  spent. 

This  is  a  section  of  my  original  bill  of 
1961  which  I  have  retained  In  succeed- 
ing versions  of  the  measure,  even  after 
the  passage  of  the  1962  Drug  Control  Act 
which  covered  the  testing  of  new  pre- 
scription drugs  in  comprehensive  fash- 
Ion.  I  left  this  section  In,  however,  be- 
cause I  think  that  in  evaluating  drugs  or 
devices  intended  to  prevent  or  ciu-e  can- 
cer, the  Government  must  have  every 
possible  assistance — the  complete  facts — 
everything  about  the  treatment — without 
any  holdback  of  information,  so  a  deter- 
mination can  be  made  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  can  be  tested  and 
used.    This  section,  by  the  way,  would 


afiply  primarily  to  racketeers  In  health. 

not  legitimate  researchers. 

nsTEBTure  oosxnio  inclitdino  a  dex>anet 

ANTICANCBB    CLAXT8B 

Section  8  Is  the  basic  foundation  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  omnibus  bill  was 
originally  built  5  years  ago:  the  pre- 
testing of  cosmetics  for  safety.  It  con- 
tains an  anticancer  clause  such  as  we 
have  In  the  food  additives  and  color 
additives  acts — under  It  no  ingredient 
could  be  used  in  a  cosmetic  if  it  could 
cause  cancer  in  man  or  animal.  The 
law  on  cosmetics  does  not  now  say  that. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  Government. 
as  I  noted,  must  prove  a  cosmetic  harm- 
ful In  order  to  block  its  sale;  under  H.R. 
1235,  the  manufacturer  would  have  to 
prove  the  product  Is  safe  to  use.  and.  In 
addition,  that  It  does  not  contain  any 
carcinogens,  whether  used  in  a  safe  fash- 
ion or  not. 

THE   SOAP   AMD   RAIX    DTE   XXEMPTIOMB 

This  section  would  also  repeal  the  old 
special  Interest  exemption  for  sot^ 
which,  since  1938.  has  been  held  by  the 
law  not  to  be  a  cosmetic.  Soap  manufac- 
turers are  therefore  subject  to  nothing 
more  than  their  own  consciences  and  the 
risk  of  possible  damage  suits  for  what 
they  might  include  among  Ingredients  of 
a  soap,  and  they  do  not  even  have  to  tell 
you  the  net  weight  of  a  bar  of  soap. 

More  importantly,  this  section  of  HR. 
1235  also  r^)eals  the  hair  dye  exemption 
now  in  the  law.  Hair  dyes,  too,  would 
have  to  be  proved  safe  for  use  before  be- 
ing placed  on  sale. 

rXTLL  DISCLOfilTRE  OF  COSMmC  INCKEDIENT8 

All  of  the  significant  Ingredients  of  a 
cosmetic  item  would  have  to  be  revealed 
on  the  label  under  H.R.  1235.  Actually, 
there  are  few  secrets  in  the  cosmetic  In- 
dustry; jnost  competing  products  use 
similar  basic  ingredients.  But  for  the 
woman  who  is  allergic,  there  Is  no  way 
but  painful  trial  and  error — and  some- 
times it  Is  very  painful — in  finding  suit- 
able cosmetics.  When  a  formula  is  sud- 
denly changed  in  a  product  she  has  been 
using,  she  is  back  In  the  dark,  and  per- 
haps also  back  In  the  doctor's  office. 
"Even  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
sometimes  has  to  guess  what  is  in  a  par- 
ticular cosmetic.  The  Government 
should  be  informed  about  ingredients, 
and  so  should  the  buyer. 

AOMINISTBATIVB    8I7BPENAS 

Section  9  provides  for  administrative 
subpena  powers,  particularly  In  devel- 
oping information  for  the  establishment 
of  food  standards.  Pood  standards  Is- 
sued by  the  Government,  In  cooperation 
with  the  processors,  spell  out  exactly 
what  Ingredients  must  be  Included  In  a 
processed  food  once  It  Is  covered  by  a 
particular  standard.  Subpena  power 
may  be  needed,  too,  In  pesticides  hear- 
ings. 

CABBIEB'S  EXXM PnON  IB  TOO  BBOAD 

Section  10  repeals  an  exemption  en- 
joyed for  many  years  by  the  railroads, 
trucking  firms,  and  other  common 
carriers,  which  are  now  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  for  transport- 
ing adulterated  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmet- 
ics even  when  the  adulteration  occurred 
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us  a  result  of  their  own  actions  or  omis- 
sions Under  my  bill,  the  carriers  worild 
continue  to  be  exempt  only  In  those  caaes 
where  they  did  not  cause  the  adultera- 
tion. 

A    TOUCH     F*CTOmT     INBPrCTJOK     PROVTSIOK 

Section  11  Is  a  tough  factory  Inspec- 
tion amendment,  giving  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  stronger  powers  In 
Inspecting  facilities  used  and  methods 
used  In  the  manufacture,  processing, 
'Aarehouslng.  packaging,  and  distribu- 
tion of  foods,  cosmetics,  and  nonpre- 
scription drugs.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration already  has  these  stronger 
factory  Inspection  powers  In  checking  on 
prescription  drugs,  under  the  1962  act. 
These  powers  include  the  right  to  see 
al!  relevant  files.  Including  complaint 
files,  and  to  check  on  the  professional 
qualifications  of  personnel  responsible 
for  performing  certain  technical  func- 
tions In  the  plant.  Factory  inspection 
l3  a  vital  area  of  consumer  protection, 
even  though  food  and  drug  Inspectors 
can  still  touch  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  existing  plants  In  the  country  each 
year  But  when  they  do  go  Into  inspect. 
the  Inspectors  must  have  sxiflQcient 
powers  to  determine  whether  the  prod- 
ucts are  made  ;n  a  sanitary,  wholesome, 
or  safe  manner  and  if  the  production 
controls  aire  swlequate  to  maintain  the 
neces-sary  standards. 
cANcca-CAunNO    coloumo    M*Tm   nc    kbit 

Section  12  repeals  a  special  Interest 
exemption  In  the  law  for  cancer-causing 
coiortng  matter  used  In  animal  feeds. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  under- 
.standable  story  from  anyone  on  why 
ihVi  exemption  was  written  Into  the  law 
or  Ahat  purpose  It  Is  to  serve.  If  the 
Gove.'-unient  finds  any  residue  of  a  can- 
cer-causing  feed  Ingredient  in  the  car- 
cass of  meal  animals  it  can  order  a 
V^.L  to  liie  use  of  the  animal  feed  re- 
spoiis;b;e  and  ;t  :s  on  this  basis  that  the 
k,ro*:;.  .stunu.a.it.  hormone  stilbestrol 
Is  now  Aidely  permitted  to  be  used 
In  animal  feeds.  But  whj'  should  we 
permit  the  use  of  cancer-Inducing  color- 
ing of  animal  feeds?  The  coloring  mat- 
t<T  serves  no  nutritive  purpose,  and  no 
economic  purpose.  It  is  certainly  not 
intended  to  make  the  feed  more  appe- 
tizing to  the  steer.  It  merely  helps  the 
farmer  to  identify  different  feeds  by 
color.  But  permitting  the  use  of  carcino- 
genic coloring  matter  for  this  purpose  is 
a  completely  unnecessary  and  unjustifia- 
ble additional  hazard.  H.R.  1235  repeals 
this  glaring  exemption. 

us.  iNsPEcnoM  or  rouicN  rACTouzs 

Section  13  would  require  foreign  man- 
ufacturers of  fcxxja.  drugs,  or  cosmetics 
who  e.xport  substantial  quantities  of 
ihelr  products  to  the  United  States  to 
permit  on-the-scene  Inspection  by  US. 
officials  of  their  plants  overseas.  At 
present,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  imports  into 
this  country  are  Inspected  on  arrival — 
on  a  sampling  basis,  but  not  necessarily 
a  random  one^— to  make  mm  they  are 
safe  wnoiesome.  uncontamlnated.  and 
oiherwise  eligible  for  admission  under 
our  la-As.    This  spot  check  at  the  docks 


Is  often  concentrated  on  the  exports  of 

firms  whose  products  have  frequently 
reflected  a  high  percentage  of  viola- 
Uons.  Under  HA.  1235.  the  United 
States  could  send  inspectors  to  inspect 
the  plants  of  foreign  firms  It  has  reason 
to  believe  are  not  observing  proper  sani- 
tary or  production  control  practices  on 
foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  sold  here.  We 
would  inspect  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
now  inspect  American  plants.  If  the 
foreign  plant  cannot  pass  our  domestic 
Inspection  requirements,  or  If  it  refuses 
to  permit  our  inspectors  to  enter  on  re- 
quest, its  product!}  would  be  denied  ad- 
mission to  this  country.  I  think  tills  Ls 
a  useful  reform. 

A    BAN   ON   rLAVORH)   ASPIRIN   FOH   CHIUJREN 

Section  14  of  H.R.  1235  prohibits  the 
sale  In  Interstate  commerce  of  flavored 
or  sweetened  aspirin.  This  Is  a  new 
provision.  Just  put  into  the  bill  last  year 
for  the  first  time.  It  grew  out  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  St.  Louis  resident  on  a  com- 
pletely different  matter,  but  in  checking 
Into  some  facts  on  household  accidents  In 
connection  with  inquiries  made  In  that 
letter,  I  discovered  to  my  amazement  and 
horror  that  candy  aspirin,  the  special 
baby  aspirin,  Is  far  and  away  the  leading 
cause  of  accidental  poisoning  of  children 
under  5. 

Aspirin  poisoning  Is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  among  young  children 
from  accidental  ingestions.  The  chil- 
dren learn  to  regard  flavored  aspirin  as 
candy,  and  thousands  of  them  each  year 
risk  death  by  eating  an  entire  bottle  of 
flavored  aspirin  in  the  belief  it  is  candy. 
If  the  mother  or  the  babysitter  discovers 
the  empty  bottle  in  time,  the  child's  life 
is  saved,  but  In  125  to  150  instances  -a 
year,  the  child  dies. 

There  Is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
parent  cannot  cnosh  half  of  a  regrular 
aspirin  tablet  on  a  spoon,  using  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  of  another  spoon  to 
do  the  crushing,  and  then  add  sugar  and 
water,  or  Jelly  or  some  other  sweetener 
to  the  crushed  aspirin  to  help  push  the 
medicine  down.  If  the  child  needs  aspirin. 
The  child  would  at  least  know  this  was 
medicine,  not  candy.  If  a  smaller  dose 
Is  desired,  there  can  be  "baby"  aspirins, 
but  not  sweetened  to  resemble  candy. 

Since  adding  this  aspirin  provision  to 
H.R.  1235,  I  have  heard  from  mothers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  telling 
me  of  hair-raising  experiences  in  their 
homes  when  children  or  grandchildren 
foxmd  the  flavored  aspirin  bottle,  pried 
off  the  so-called  safety  cap,  and  ate  the 
contents. 

If  there  were  no  chance  whatsoever  of 
the  product  being  misused  by  preschool- 
ers— who.  after  all,  cannot  read  warnings 
on  labels-— my  bill  would  permit  certain 
exemptions  and  waivers  under  this  pro- 
vision, but  otherwise  flavored  aspirin 
could  not  be  sold  in  Interstate  commerce, 
except  for  stocks  manufactured  prior  to 
a  specified  date. 

coNsuMsaa  must  ilaxk  nun  voms  bxaks 

I  do  not  think  the  sisplrin  makers  will 
like  section  14  of  HJ%.  1335,  just  as  tte 
cosmetic  manufacturers  do  not  like  sec- 
tkn  3  or  section  8,  and  other  affected 
Interests  do  not  like  other  sections  of 
H.R.  1235.    The  big  question  to  me,  how- 


ever, is  whether  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try Uke  this  bill — enough  to  Join  me  la 
fighting  for  it. 

Consumer  battles  can  be  won  in  the 
Congress  only  when  consumers  make  It 
clear  they  want  them  won,  and  will  wort 
at  it.  I  caU  upon  consumers  everywhert 
to  help  pass  this  urgent  legislation,  by 
making  their  voices  heard. 
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Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Record  a  speech  pre- 
sented by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congresswoman  Cathirinx  May,  at  the 
International  Consumer  Credit  Associa- 
tion Conference  on  February  20,  1986,  at 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Congresswoman  May's  speech,  en- 
titled "Prom  Cracker  Barrel  to  Comput- 
er," presents  a  timely  and  informative 
discussion  of  the  consumer  in  America 
today  at  the  food  market. 

She  points  out  that  modern  packag- 
ing and  marketing  have  resisted  in 
large-scale  gains  to  the  consumer  in  im- 
proved products  and  lower  costs,  and 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  in  the 
Industry  are  conscientiously  and  sin- 
cerely trying  to  do  the  best  Job  possible 
in  serving  the  public. 

I  invite  attention  to  Congresswoman 
May's  speech.    She   does  an   excellent 
job  of  "setting  the  record  straight": 
Prom   Crackxr   Barrxl  to  CoMPin'n 
(Address     of      CongreBswotnan     Cathbusi 
Mat,   International   Conaumer  Credit  A»- 
■octatlon,  39tb   Ck>iilerence,  Credit  Wom- 
en* Breakfast  Club,  Sunday.  February  20, 
1966.  Sacramento,  Calif.) 
FUrt  of  all.  may  I  say  thank  you  for  thi» 
opportunity  to   participate  In  the  Intem*- 
tlonal  Consumer  Credit  Conference.    You  in 
your  profession  have  been  working  with  the 
consumer    for    many    years.     8o,    we    have 
something  In  common.     I  was  In  ConptM 
when   the  Qovemment  discovered  the  con- 
sumer.    This  was  a   fascinating  experience, 
especially    for    a   housewife    who   had   been 
naively  assummg   that   I  had   been  arouad 
aU  the  time.     Today,  however,  I  can  proudly 
announce  to  you  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  of  Amer- 
ica have  the  Oovenunent  seal  of  approv*! 
and  are  now  officially  In  existence. 

At  this  point,  may  I  say  that  my  attempu 
at  levHy  In  these  opening  remarks  are  only 
parUy  serious.  I  realize  that  many  people 
view  the  consumer  movement  today  with 
both  cynicism  and  suspicion.  This  U  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  wondered  at  because  so  many 
seU-appolnted  spokesmen  for  consumers  jurt 
don't  seem  to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  and  so  many  self-appointed  protectort 
of  the  consiuiMr  have  proposad  a  number  oi 
very  impractical— even  improbable — legisla- 
tive solutions.  But,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
Btmier  movement  gains  its  impetus  and  pop- 
ularity because  of  a  vacuum  In  consumsr  m- 
formaUon — b«canM  the  abundance  d  oar 
age  has  quite  honestly  brought  bewilderment 


^  confusion  to  the  men  and  women  who 
(Hop  our  fabviloiis  modem-day  stores.  No- 
vbere  Is  this  more  apparent  than  In  the  food 
industry.  So,  this  morning  I'm  going  to  talk 
about  the  consumer  and  her  grocery  store. 

The  National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing was  created  by  Congress  in  1964  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  18-montli  study  of  our 
(Dtlre  food  marketing  structure.  I  am  a 
member  of  this  Commission  and  I  have  found 
that  one  of  the  most  absorbmg  aspects  of 
the  study  has  been  In  the  area  of  the  tre- 
mendous changes  that  have  come  about  In 
the  way  we  get  food  from  farm  to  dinner 
Uble  as  compared  to  20  years  ago.  A  little 
recognized  but  very  Important  fact  Is  that 
one  day  back  m  1963  the  United  States  be- 
came the  first  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  develop  to  the  point  at  which  a 
larger  percentage  of  Its  work  force  was  en- 
gaged In  the  tasks  of  dlstributtng  goods  and 
performing  services  than  were  engaged  In  the 
talks  of  producing  goods.  Modern  home 
Monomlsts  point  out  that  their  Jobs  have 
changed  because  the  home  has  ceased  to  be 
I  production  unit  and  has  become  Instead 
t  consumption  unit.  What  la  true  for  the 
American  home  today  Is  also  true  of  the 
American  economy.  In  the  sense  of  the  em- 
ployment of  most  of  our  population,  we  are 
t  consuming  and  a  marketing  nation,  not 
»  producing  nation  and  there  is  a  very  big 
difference,  which  Is  dramatically  Illustrated 
In  what  has  happened  to  our  food  Industry. 
In  a  few  short  years  we  have  come  to  the 
place  where  only  8  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  engaged  In  producing  food — and  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  all  the  farms  In  America 
account  for  fully  half  of  total  American  farm 
tales.  In  this  same  span  of  time,  we  have 
seen  the  disappearance  of  comer  grocery 
•tores— known  as  the  "Ma  and  Pa"  stores — 
as  they  are  bemg  replaced  by  the  huge  one- 
stop  convenience  shopping  centers.  Change 
In  this  field  Is  still  occurring  rapidly  and  we 
have  no  Idea  yet  what  the  futw^e  will  brtng. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  maybe  we  do  have 
looie  Idea  and  I'm  not  siire  that  the  pros- 
pect U  so  pleasant  If  It  goes  this  far.  I  read 
the  other  day  about  a  new  supermarket  In 
West  Germany  which  has  become  fully  auto- 
mated. Everytmng  U  displayed  behind  glass. 
The  customer  presses  a  button  when  she 
comes  In  the  store.  This  button  turns  a 
turnstile  and  gives  milady  a  shoppmg  token. 
She  wanders  through  the  aisles  lookmg  at 
the  various  displays.  When  she  sees  some- 
thing that  strikes  her  fancy  as  a  good  Idea 
for  the  famUy  dinner,  she  drops  the  token 
Into  the  vending  machine,  punches  a  button 
»nd  the  machine  delivers  the  product  while 
marking  the  price  on  the  token.  When  all 
her  various  food  items  have  been  chosen, 
she  drops  the  token  Into  a  payment  slot  and 
fecelves  her  bill.  She  then  puts  her  money 
Into  another  machine  and  It  delivers  her 
change.  The  owners  pointed  out  that  this 
*'"f'»«^t«  typ«  of  shopping  protected  the 
uttle  woman  from  "temperamental  clerks, 
Mupons.  salesmanship,  and  shoplifting  temp- 
tations," Columnist  Phyllis  Battelle  made 
*  ^'^'""'cal  conunent  on  this  store  In  one 
or  her  columns  the  other  day  when  she  said. 
arop  your  token  In  the  slot  and  don't  be 
•urprlsed  If  you  hear.  'I'm  sorry:  the  calf's 
"ver  you  have  dialed  U  not  a  workmg  liver— 
please  dial  a  pork  roast'." 

WeU,  however  Uttle  the  prospect  of  this 
»ype  of  progress  may  please— m  food  shop- 
^1    *.'  '^^*  "**"•  ''■o™  cracker  barrel  to 

public  Issue  called  consumerism  has  had  a 
™*teorlc  career. 

».n^*"<?*  '*^°"*  °^  "■  thought  we  were  pretty 
u.  thi.  ^^  *""  protectors  began  to  tell 
^taat  our  supermarkets  are  Jungles  and 

"T  aepartment  stores  usurers.  Now  people 
frL  „*  "P  *°  K«*  "»e  chance  to  protect  us 
»^k1    **»'»-»»<»   h-om  ourselves.     For  a 

™">«  of  reMona  that  I  wlU  speU  out  in 


some  detail  here  today,  I'm  beglimlng  to 
believe  that  we  may  need  protection  from 
them. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  self-appointed 
consumer  spokesmen  are  not  sincere  and 
nobly  moUvated.  Yet  I  think  that  m  their 
zeal  to  protect  us  all  In  the  marketplace, 
they  have  faUed  to  grasp  a  number  of  funda- 
mental truths  about  the  way  m  which  otir 
economy  works,  and  about  the  natiue  of 
poverty,  which  many  of  their  actions  are 
said  to  alleviate. 

Tummg  to  the  marketplace  first.  It  seems 
to  me  that  my  protectors  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize either  the  motivations  or  lloolta- 
tions  on  businessmen  m  a  consumer -driven 
society. 

Businessmen  are  not,  we  should  all  imder- 
stand,  either  better  or  worse,  or  more  honest 
or  less  so,  than  any  other  group  of  human 
beings.  The  vast  majority  are  simply  trying 
to  do  an  honest  Job  for  their  compames,  and 
to  earn  a  profit  by  perfomUng  a  service  for 
which  a  number  of  people  vrlU  pay.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  qxiick-buck  operators 
who  profit  by  deceit.  There  always  wUl  be. 
But  moet  are  not  dishonest,  and  much  of 
the  appeal  of  the  so-called  consumer  spokes- 
men Is  based  on  the  misconception  that  moet 
businessmen  are  cheats. 

By  the  same  token,  these  critics  of  busmess 
have,  I  believe,  badly  underestimated  the 
practical,  existing  legal,  and  competitive  lim- 
itations on  the  ablUty  of  a  businessman  seek- 
ing long-term  growth  for  his  company  to  do 
so  through  deception. 

It  should  be  pomted  out  for  the  record 
that  our  Nation  today  is  not  without  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  consumers  in  the  market- 
place. The  Federal  Government  Is  Involved 
In  296  programs  to  help  the  consumer — 118 
of  these  activities  directly  protect  and  ad- 
vance consumer  Interest.  Costs  of  these  pro- 
grams total  over  (100  million  a  year  and  em- 
ploy over  7,000  Federal  workers  full  time. 

Just  as  an  example,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, after  testifying  in  support  of  a  new 
packaging  and  labeling  legislation  because, 
according  to  Its  Chairman,  it  was  powerless 
to  act  In  the  field,  found  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  it  has  always  had,  after  all, 
the  power  to  stop  cents-off  labeling  when  Its 
effect  Is  misleading. 

Important  as  these  existing  legal  restraints 
are,  however,  of  equal  importance  is  the 
power  of  free  choice  in  a  competitive,  con- 
sumertsUc  economy. 

Moet  consumer  goods  Industries  today  are 
highly  competitive  and  Individual  items  usu- 
ally earn  very  small  profits  per  umt  of  sale. 
I'm  told  that  In  the  food  mdustry.  for  ex- 
ample. It  takes  3  years  for  a  typical  new 
product  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  off  the 
initial  Investment  and  begin  to  generate  a 
real  profit. 

This  means  that  selling  this  Item  Just  once 
Isn't  going  to  get  anyone  anywhere. 

EncOigh  consumers  must  prefer  it  over  al- 
ternatives and  choose  it  regularly — not  Just 
once — m  order  for  the  manufacturer  to  get 
his  money  back.  In  other  words,  it's  repeat 
busmess — not  the  one-shot  sales — that  pay 
off.  And  I  am  convinced  by  my  own  expe- 
riences as  a  shopper  that  businessmen  try 
hard  to  earn  this  repeat  business,  and  that 
those  who  do  not  earn  it  don't  get  It. 

This  protection,  regulated  by  competition 
In  the  consumer  interest.  Is  the  very  heart 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  I  think  It's  a 
good  system,  and  one  that  works. 

Yet  It  Is  precisely  this  system  which  the 
consumer  spokesmen  so  distrust  that  they 
would  substitute  for  It  their  own  Judgment 
about  what  It  Is  that  I,  as  a  consumer,  most 
want.  I  do  not  question  their  sincerity  of 
purpose.  I  do  queetion  their  ability  to  make 
my  value  Judgmenu  for  me.  And  when 
faced  with  a  choice  between  regulation  by  a 
system  and  regulation  by  men,  I'll  take  the 
system.    It's  slow  and  cumbersome,  In  many 


cases,  but  It  ts  not  stisoepUble  to  whim  or 
prejudice,  and  It  works. 

The  second  truth  about  the  marketplace 
that  our  new  consxmaer  spokesmen  have 
often  faUed  to  grasp — and  this  is  the  reason 
I'm  afraid  we  naay  need  protection  from 
them — is  that  It  ts  possible  to  get  more  con- 
sumer protection  than  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for. 

For  another  bullt-m  protection  we  get 
from  our  system  has  resulted  from  the  devel- 
opment of  efficient,  high-speed  machinery 
and  other  cost-cutting  manufacturing  pro- 
cedures  designed  to  bring  consumera  the 
things  they  want  at  low  umt  costs.  Since 
many  of  the  self-styled  improvements  con- 
siixner  spokesmen  say  they  want  me  to  have 
would  arbitrarily  overturn  many  of  these 
economies,  they  would  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  I  buy.  This  might  give  me 
more  protection  and  certainty,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  it's  really  worth  it. 

For  example,  mass  production  techniques 
reqxUre  that  packages  be  filled  and  weighed 
in  biUk,  rather  than  mdlvldually.  This 
means  that  100  I-f>ound  pcu;kage8  of  some- 
thmg  wlU  weigh  100  pounds,  but  each  m- 
dlvldual  package  may  weigh  slightly  more 
or  lees.  Actually,  In  practice,  many  manu- 
facturers tell  me  that  they  purposely  over- 
fill their  packages  so  that  any  errors  will 
be  more  likely  to  occur  by  overflUmg  than  by 
underflUmg.  One  cereal  manufacturer  adds 
a  pound  of  product  to  every  24  pounds,  so 
that  the  total  weight  of  a  case  of  any  of 
his  products  will  actually  wel^  more  than 
the  total  listed  weight  of  the  contents. 

Moet  regulatory  agencies  have  recognized 
that  this  mass  weighing  Is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity If  we  are  to  have  the  cost-cutting 
benefits  of  mass  production.  It  is  a  com- 
promise that  I  find  easy  to  understand,  but 
many  consumer  spokesmen  have  labeled  It  a 
form  of  economic  cheating.  In  sotne  cases, 
movements  have  been  Jrtarted  to  abolish  the 
current  systems  of  tolerances.  I  don't  think 
It's  worth  the  cost. 

Another  example  has  to  do  with  the  size 
of  consumer  packages  and  their  net  contents. 
Few  consumer  spokesmen  seem  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  system  I  find  doing  so  well, 
and  they  find  so  dangerous,  has  built  a  high 
degree  of^  standardization  in  package  size. 
Again,  the  reason  busmessmen  have  done  so 
Is  to  give  their  compcmles — and,  because  of 
competitive  forces,  the  consumer — the  full 
benefits  of  mass  production. 

Let  me  give  you  one  classic  example  on 
this  pomt.  In  an  attempt  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  Federal  control  for  packaging  and 
labeling  one  of  our  chief  spokesmen  for  the 
consumer  In  Government  refers  to  a  survey 
she  made  some  time  ago.  She  sent  a  num- 
ber of  hoxisewlves  out  and  asked  them  to 
choose  from  a  supermarket  the  cheapest — 
In  terms  of  price  per  ounce — products  In 
several  categories.  These  ladles  found  a  lot 
of  trouble  when  It  came  to  buying  tunaflsh 
and  now  this  is  bemg  used  as  an  Illustration 
of  packagmg  fraud.  I'll  be  the  first  to  tell 
you  that  when  you  stop  by  the  tunaflsh 
display  In  the  average  market  you  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  decisions  on  selection 
because  there  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  packs  of  tuna.  And  the  reason  there 
are  so  many  different  kinds  is  becavtse  one 
is  designed  to  one  Job  and  another,  another. 
I  buy  one  kind  of  tunaflsh  for  salad  and 
another  type  if  I  am  going  to  use  it  m  a 
creamed  dish.  The  tunaflsh  packer  knows 
that  this  is  what  I  want  in  the  way  of  selec- 
tion. So;  he  packs  tuna  in  whole  pack  and 
chunks,  In  oil,  and  m  brine.  But  each  of 
these  different  kinds  of  products  ts  put  in 
the  same  size  can.  Naturally,  the  weight 
between  cans  Is  going  to  vary  because  of  the 
way  they  are  packed.  Whole  tuna  In  oil. 
for  example,  will  have  a  different  weight 
than  chunk  tuna  m  oil,  even  though  they 
are  both  In  the  same  size  can.  Why  do  manu- 
facturers do  this?    Well,  simply  so  that  they 
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can  get  maximum  us«  out  at  their  can  mak- 
ing and  can  fllUng  macblnery  and  atlU  offer 
variety  to  containers.  This  makoa  for  good 
i-onsumer  values.  Yet,  many  of  Um  con- 
sumer spokesmen  cry  that  this  causes  oon- 
fusion  and  tJbat  the  weight  should  be  stand- 
ardized Instead.  And.  they  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  (act  that  this  will  add  to  costs. 
Again,  I  question  whether  this  kind  of  pro- 
t«cr<.on  is  worth  the  price. 

The  mil  a  thing  here  Is  that  there  has  been 
»  sizaoie  xna  regrettable  misunderstanding 
;:i  *h.e  mlnrJs  Of  these  very  well-meaning 
pe<  :>le  aooui  what  consumers  actually  want 
in  Le.-TTLs  of  value.  Uost  of  the  consumer 
[nov»ment  today  Is  Involved  In  trying  to 
posh  tiirough  legislative  and  administrative 
mea£  :res  to  assure  that  consumers  can  al- 
wiiys  find  the  thing  that  costs  them  least  per 
ounce. 

But  speaking  for  myself — and.  I  believe, 
most  other  shoppers — I  can  assure  them  that. 
while  price  co(np«r1eons  are  Important,  they 
Hxe  only  part  of  the  way  In  which  I  Judge 
vaUi?  Of  far  greater  Importance,  It  seems 
lo  me.  la  the  Intangible,  subjective  question 
of  whetr.er  or  not  a  product  Is  going  to  sat- 
isfy myself  and  my  family. 

If  we  want  bran  flakes,  for  example,  the 
!3.-~i  that  oatmeal  may  (or  may  not)  be 
less  expensive  per  pound  doesn't  really  make 
any  difference  to  me.  The  value  really  Uee, 
in  that  case.  In  the  more  expensive  product. 
.^.nd  making  It  easier  for  me  to  make  this — 
to  me — essentially  meaningless  comparison 
Unt  going  to  earn  my  appreclaUon,  espe- 
cially 1/  doing  so  has  raised  the  cost  of  both 
products. 

But.  the  consumer  spokesmen  say.  this  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  poor,  and  should 
be  done  for  them.  Tet  while  It  la  unques- 
tionably true  that  helping  the  poor  get  more 
for  their  money  Is  a  worthy  enterprise.  I 
sincerely  question  whether  the  mass  of  con- 
sumer protection  Ideas  will  really  do  the 
Job. 

I  question  this  because  I  bellere  that  the 
most  common  consumer  protection  measures 
<ire  designed  to  solve  essentially  Imaginary 
problems.  Ignore  the  real  problems,  and  In 
any  case,  mistakenly  asstune  that  treating 
poverty's  symptoms  will  somehow  cure  the 
ci'.sease. 

It  Is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  supermarket 
shopping  today  does  present  some  problems. 
But  the  problems  are  not  those  of  simple 
prlcQ  comparisons  A  more  basic  problem  Is 
the  fact  that  businessmen's  sheer  Inventive- 
ness and  ingenuity  has  spawned  such  a  great 
variety  of  new  and  templing  products  that 
how  to  best  use  them  presents  some  very 
real  shopping  problems. 

These  are  problems  of  abundance,  not 
foisted  oir  on  an  unsuspecting  public,  but 
offered  us  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  choice. 
Many  consumer  spokesmen  say  this  Itself 
is  a  bad  feature  of  the  American  marketplace 
and  that  the  confusion  this  creates  should 
be  diminished  by  somehow  restricting  the 
number  of  new  products  that  come  on  the 
market.  How  this  would  be  done.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  convinced  that  shoppers  are 
more  n^teful  to  the  businessmen  who  found 
they  could  package  au  gratln  potatoes  In 
convenient  packages  than  they  are  to  their 
spokesmen  who,  in  the  hysterical  discovery 
of  the  obvious,  complain  that  the  packaged 
form  Is  far  more  expensive  than  the  Ingredi- 
ents. 

The  real  problem  Is  not  stJindardlzlng 
boxes  or  contents.  The  real  problem  Is 
educating  and  training  people  to  make  the 
best  use  ot  the  abundance  that  Is  available 
u.  them.  And  solving  the  problem  begins 
wltn  an  effort  directed  at  the  people,  rather 
than  at  the  products. 

The  fact  tba.t  a  shopper  can  instantly  rec- 
o^aze  the  lowest  cost  Item  available  to  bar 
m  a  certain  category  Is  meanlngleae  If  slie 
hasn  t  gr  t  enough  caotwy  to  buy  the  produot 


In  the  first  place.  The  fact  that  a  buyer  of 
something  on  credit  can  Instantly  reoogniaM 
a  high  rate  of  interest  Is  meaningless  to  him 
tX  he  needs  the  product  and  can't  get  the 
credit  at  a  lower  Interest  rate. 

CX>ncernlng  credit,  the  pressure  Is  building 
for  passage  of  credit  control  bills. 

Tou  sbould  know  and  be  pleased  that  your 
California  statute  regulating  credit  and  In- 
stallment sales  of  goods  and  services,  which 
I  believe  is  known  as  the  Unruh  Act,  Is  looked 
up  to  nationally  as  a  model  law.  In  It,  we 
see  reasonable  legislation  that  has  met  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  Industry  excep- 
tionally well.  It  has  furnished  to  the  con- 
sumer adequate  Information  upon  which  to 
make  a  decision  on  choosing  the  business- 
man to  whom  he  will  offer  his  credit. 

Likewise,  conformity  with  the  law  has  pre- 
sented no  problem  to  the  seller  who  wishes 
to  foUow  the  precepts  of  good  buslnees.  The 
proof  of  the  Unruh  Act's  sufBclency  Is  In  the 
(act  that  It  has  withstood  the  acid  test  of 
years.  Proposals  to  amend  It — allegedly  for 
greater  protection  of  the  consumer — have 
been  rejected  when  the  spotlight  showed  up 
the  fuszy  thinking  behind  such  proposals. 
These,  in  fact,  were  poorly  concealed  efforts 
to  put  a  (traitjacket  on  the  granting  of  credit 
to  service  retalllng's  customers  and  to  facili- 
tate merchandising. 

For  many  Americans,  poverty  Is  a  very  real 
and  grinding  truth.  What  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  It  should  and  mtist  l>e  done.  But 
careful  listing  of  price  comparisons  or  In- 
terest rates  are  of  UtUe  help  to  somecAe  who 
can't  read  or  Judge.  And  It  seems  to  me  that 
If  anywhere  near  half  the  effort  currently 
being  expended  In  the  name  ot  consumer 
protection  were  spent  Instead  on  educational 
efforts  aimed  at  helping  make  smart  shop- 
pers out  of  today's  buyers,  something  far 
more  valuable  would  be  accomplished. 

Supermarket  people  tell  me  that  the  real 
secret  to  wise  buying  In  their  stores  Involves 
simply  building  a  shopping  list  around  a  set 
budget,  and  then  sticking  to  the  list  when 
you  get  to  the  store.  Additionally,  a  recent 
U.S.  Depwrtment  of  Agriculture  study  shows 
that  shopping  a  store's  specials  will  allow  a 
consumer  to  chop  16  percent  a  year  off  of  her 
food  expenditures. 

My  point  is  that  naanufactvirlng  and  retail- 
ers, competing  for  our  patronage,  offer  us 
values.  We  will  be  best  off  as  we  best  leam 
to  turn  these  honest  competitive  efforts  to 
our  own  advantage,  turning  the  attributes  of 
the  system  to  our  own  use.  Only  this  way 
can  we  get  the  protection  we  really  need. 

I  think  by  now  you  have  gotten  the  point 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  look  at 
today's  supermarkets  as  a  vast  wasteland- 
As  consumers  we  should  look  with  grateful 
eyes  on  the  supermarket  as  a  bountiful, 
even  though  often  confusing  and  bewilder- 
ing, symbol  of  the  inventiveness  and  In- 
genuity of  the  food  Industry  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  Nation's  farms.  In  trying  to 
make  a  balanced  Judgment  of  value,  I  ask 
myself,  "Am  I  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
some  confusion  and  doubt  for  the  tremen- 
dous variety  of  wonderful  food  that  Is  being 
brought  to  me  and  my  dinner  table  In  an 
ever-Increasing  palatable  and  convenient 
form?"  My  answer  la,  "Tes,  sir,"  without 
qualification.  I'm  glad  to  pay  the  i>rlce  of 
some  doubtful  decisions  rather  than  have  our 
American  farmers  pay  the  hlgh'prlces  of  sea- 
sonal and  sharply  reduced  niarkets.  And,  as 
a  working  wife  myself,  I  would  be  the  last 
to  suggest  to  8  million  wocaen  who  divide 
their  time  between  a  home  and  a  Job  that 
they  can't  have  the  convenient  food  forms 
that  make  their  taslcs  less  burdensome.  And 
those  are  only  a  couple  of  the  alternatives 
that  would  arise  if  some  of  the  regulators 
ot  the  marketplace  had  their  way. 

Instead,  there  Is  a  very  practical  and  pos- 
sible way  to  reduce  the  price  of  confusion 
In   cholcenuiklng — not  by   txtrnlng   the  Na- 
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tlon's  supermarkete  Into  a  stultUylng  pano- 
rama o(  bland  similarity  but  rather  «m. 
eating  consvuners  to  the  point  that  they  can 
best  use  the  variety  which  Is  offered. 

There  U  a  great  challenge  here  to  many 
persons  In  our  country — to  the  food  editors 
to  the  home  economists,  to  our  schools,  and 
to  our  consumer  education  services  at  vari- 
ous levels  of  our  government.  Too  few  peo- 
pie  are  trying  to  help  our  consumers  buy 
wisely  in  relation  to  their  needs.  One  honae- 
wlfe's  "giant  economy  si«e"  can  easily  b« 
another  housewife's  waste.  Consumer  edu- 
cation should  be  oriented  more  to  the  buying 
and  using  of  foods  than  to  cooking.  Pormal- 
Ized  education  in  our  schoola  has  a  be- 
mendous  challenge  to  keep  pace  with  new 
products  and  services  and  changing  methods 
or  distribution.  In  only  a  few  schools  are 
they  meeting  this  challenge.  As  one  critic 
commented  the  other  day.  "Virtually  all 
coursea  In  the  field  are  cup-and- teaspoon 
oriented  while  we  live  In  a  thaw-and-«erv« 
age"  Yet.  Just  last  year,  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  l>ecame  25  yean 
old  or  younger — 40  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  under  30.  Studies  show  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  teenage  girls  shop  for  their  fami- 
ly's food  and  spend  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
family  food  budget — 67  percent  of  them  help 
plan  the  meals  and  help  cook  them.  This  la 
a  real  challenge  In  constmier  education  start- 
ing at  the  teenage  level. 

And  I  would  like  to  give  the  knuckles  of 
Industry  a  gentle  rap  In  this  connection. 
What  are  they  doing  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer education?  As  one  Industry  spokes- 
man admitted  the  other  day.  "We  have, 
perhape.  become  so  Interested  in  engineering 
change  that  we  have  neglected  to  tell  any- 
body about  the  significance  or  implications 
of  the  changes  In  terms  of  the  basics  of 
shopping  cart  and  kitchen  economics,  rather 
than  dated  statistics." 

The  whole  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  an  educated  consumer  Is  a  protected 
consunr.er.  And  a  dynamic,  changing,  keenly 
competitive  food  Industry  makes  a  happy 
and  fortunate  consumer. 

To  quote  myself  from  a  speech  made  some 
time  ago: 

"All  the  government  officials  and  all  the 
government  laws  In  the  world  are  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  Impact  Mrs.  America  has 
on  Mr.  ManufactTirer  and  on  Mr.  Storekeeper 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  buy  one 
brand  over  another.  And  when  she  makes 
that  decision,  no  power  on  earth  can  se'e  the 
businessman  or  the  producer  of  the  product 
who  made  the  mistake  of  displeasing  her 
She  has  done  and  is  doing  a  wonderful  Job 
In  needling,  inspiring,  and  in  regulating 
American  buslnees  enterprise. 

"And,  to  reward  her,  I  w«mt  to  protect  her 
Not  with  more  government  regulations  and 
laws — I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  o< 
choice." 


WUl  RnsiU  Wm  the  Wet  Space  Race? 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
creasingly evidence  la  mounting  that  this 
Nation's  merchant  marine  and  fisheries 
toduBtrles  are  In  trouble.  In  shipbuild- 
ing, the  United  States  now  ranks  12th 
among  the  shipbuilding  nations. 

Of  the  fish  consumed  In  this  country, 
82  percent  are  Imported.  That  means 
$500  minion  flows  out  of  this  country  to 


pay  for  fish  Imports  each  year.  Amer- 
ica's fishing  Industry  Is  now  catching 
only  the  same  amount  of  fish  that  It  did 
to  1948. 

^  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  amd  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, Representative  Paul  O.  Rogeks.  of 
Florida,  and  Representative  Hastings 
KirrH,  of  Massachusetts,  recently  studied 
the  marine,  oceanographic,  and  fisheries 
elTorts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland. 

The  findings  of  tliis  firsthand  study 
are  laid  out  in  a  fine  article  by  Repre- 
senUtive  Rogbks  in  the  March  1966  issue 
of  Under  Sea  Technology  niagazlne.  The 
(acts  in  this  article  clearly  show  that  the 
United  States  Is  facing  stiff  competition 
from  Russia  In  the  "wet  space  race." 

Mr.  Speaker,  71  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  water,  and  we  cannot  ignore 
the  competition  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
leadership  in  the  productive  use  of  the 
high  seas. 

Wnx  Russia  Win  the  Wet  Space  Racx? 
(By    Representative    Paul    Q.    Rocsas,    of 
Flcvlda) 

More  and  more  attention  Is  being  focused 
on  the  race  t>etween  the  United  States  and 
Russia  for  conquest  of  outer  space.  While 
many  of  our  national  resources  have  been 
diverted  toward  America's  flight  into  space 
exploration,  there  remains  an  equally  vital 
area  of  discovery  which  Is  virtually  untapped. 

The  exploration  of  the  seas  represents  a 
reservoir  of  benefits  which  lay  at  our  feet. 
We  have  only  to  walk  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  to  have  access  to  waters  which, 
with  technological  efiort,  will  yield  countless 
advantages. 

The  Russians  are  already  running  In  this 
race  for  ocean  conquest.  It  Is  Ume  this  Na- 
tion quickened  Its  pace.  Progress  In  the  "wet 
Qisce  race"  la  swift,  and  unless  we  move  with 
asw  fervor  soon  we  may  be  too  late. 

Oongressman  HAS'riNas  Ksrra,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  I  reached  the  abov^ 
eoncluslon  after  a  recent  Inspection  tour  of 
ocean  science,  fisheries,  and  merchant  marine 
initallatlons  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
tnapectlon  was  made  at  the  request  of  Chair- 
man EcwAao  OAaiiATz  (Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land), of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
laherles  Committee. 

Russia's  progress  in  the  ocean  has  liken 
phsnomenal.  Since  World  War  II  the  Soviet 
Union  has  emerged  as  a  powerful  maritime 
aatlon.  Shipbuilding  has  become  a  matter 
of  such  high  priority  in  Russia  since  the  war 
that  today  nearly  90  percent  of  the  Soviet 
fleet  Is  less  than  10  years  old.  By  comparison, 
the  United  SUtes  has  declined  as  a  marl- 
UaSk  power,  and  today  almost  80  percent  of 
our  commercial  fleet  is  20  years  older  or 
more. 

ShlpbuUdlng  U  of  such  low  priority  In  the 
United  SUtes  that  last  year  this  Nation  feU 
wise  places  in  world  raiik  to  become  lath 
»aong  shipbuilding  nations. 

Today  more  than  24  percent  of  the  ships 
•«  being  buUt  for  the  SovieU.  As  of  last 
October,  1B65,  the  U£5Jl.  had  4fl4  merchant 
•alps  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  more  under  con- 
duction or  on  order.  As  of  this  same  time, 
MS  United  States  had  oiUy  3i>  such  vesseU  on 
o™«  or  under  construction.  Pathetically, 
our  shipyards  are  operating  at  Hai^  capacity. 

But  shipping  capacity  Is  only  one  aspect 
""  """"la's  progress  In  the  seaa.  Below  the 
•unace  the  VBBS..  Is  making  strides  which 
must  be  brought  closer  examination. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  placed  a  very  high 
™Port*nce  on  oceanography.  Although 
*'"K  are  a  number  of  phases  of  ooean  rpienott 
•■which  the  United  States  U  dearly  abeMl. 
^  must  be  aware  that  the  SovleU  are  not 


complaoent.  On  the  contrary,  ooeanogn^>hy 
Is  fast  becoming  a  major  scientific  effort  In 
the  Communist  world.  CentraUy  directed  by 
the  state.  Soviet  sea  scientists  are  dedicating 
themselves  to  firmly  establlahlng  Bussla  as 
the  ruler  of  Nepttine's  kingdom. 

Just  how  does  the  United  States  measure 
up  to  Russia  In  the  science  of  the  seas?  Bus- 
sla claims  some  1.600  ooeanogr^^iben  backed 
up  by  7,500  or  naore  men  and  wooien  working 
fuU  Ume  In  the  field.  The  status  of  sea 
sclentlsU  U  being  upgraded,  and  the  field  Is 
being  made  more  appealing  to  young  |>eople. 
It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  Soviet 
Institute  of  Oceanography  has  been  expanded 
five  times  its  original  size  in  the  past  15  years. 
It  has  been  esthnated  that  the  United 
States  has  approximately  700  oceanographers 
with  some  2.000  to  2,600  full-time  technicians 
stipportlng  them.  We  are  Increasing  our 
ranks  by  approximately  10  percent  per  year. 
Soviets  may  actually  be  increasing  16  peroent 
per  year.  In  any  event.  It  must  again  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Soviets  are  not  complacent, 
but  eager  for  growth  In  oceanographic  per- 
sonnel. Neither  must  be  satisfied,  and  we 
must  take  steps  to  make  ocean  science  a  more 
popular  field. 

As  for  organization,  the  U.6.  Government 
operates  oceanographic  programs  from  18  or 
30  Federal  agencies.  Of  course  tuilversltles, 
laboratories,  and  Industrial  research  supple- 
ments the  Federal  effort.  By  comparison,  the 
Soviet  Union  places  aU  oceanography  under 
the  control  of  the  state.  However,  it  was 
stated  during  our  visit  In  Moscow  that  8  to 
10  organizations  were  Involved  In  the  marine 
science  field. 

In  our  discussion  with  the  Russians,  it  was 
revealed  that  a  reorganization  In  the  ocean 
science  field  Is  In  progress.  A  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Utilization  of  the  Reaources  of  the 
Sea  has  recently  been  created,  A  new  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Oceanology,  Dr.  A.  8. 
Monln,  has  been  appointed,  and  I  think  we 
can  predict  a  greater  emphasis  is  to  be  given 
to  basic  research. 

While  the  United  SUtes  has  maintained  a 
lead  in  basic  scientific  research,  it  has  been 
generally  regarded  that  the  SovleU  have  em- 
phasized the  applications  of  research,  rather 
than  basic  investigations.  In  certain  phases 
of  applied  research  the  United  States  main- 
tetna  a  lead.  The  field  of  oceanographic  in- 
struments Is  one  In  which  this  Nation  Is 
ahead.  Alao,  the  use  of  computers  applied 
In  the  assemblage  of  marine  science  daU  Is 
an  American  achievement,  though  under 
study  In  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

In  discussion,  Soviet  authorities  noted 
that  the  Institute  of  Ocesnologry  Is  becoming 
more  interested  in  sea-air  interactions,  par- 
ticularly In  support  of  weather  services.  The 
Institute's  new  Director  Monln  Is  a  specialist 
In  this  field. 

In  the  U.3.  Government  we  have  Just  wit- 
nessed the  establishment  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
ESSA  now  combines  various  functions  with- 
in the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  and  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  Also  newly  created 
within  ESSA  Is  the  Institute  for  Oceanog- 
raphy, under  the  capable  supervision  of  Dr, 
Harris  B.  Stewart,  Jr. 

The  United  States  can  also  claim  a  lead 
In  deep-sea  mining,  drUllng,  and  deep-sea 
research  vehicles.  However,  the  Soviets 
maintain  a  fleet  submarine,  the  Severyanka, 
Jot  fisheries  research.  The  vessel  \a  fitted 
Virtth  floodlights,  portholes,  and  closed-cir- 
cuit TV  for  observing  undersea  life,  and  also 
monitors  the  op>eration  of  flshlng  gear. 

It  is  evident  that  the  U.S.SJI.  has  taken  a 
clear  lead  In  the  Important  field  of  flaherles. 
Numerous  Imaginative  experlmenU  have 
been  conducted  by  Soviet  fisheries  experU, 
ooe  of  which  Involves  the  use  of  explodvaa 


detonated  near  the  ooean  floor  to  bring  food 
to  the  surface,  replenishing  exhausted  food 
sources. 

In  short,  the  SovleU  have  made  fishing  • 
science.  By  applloaUon  of  ocean  adenoe 
data,  the  U.8.S.R.  landed  4.48  mllUon  tons  of 
flsli  In  1964,  Increasing  nearly  one-half  mil- 
lion tons  over  lU  1963  catch.  Conversations 
with  officials  of  Soviet  Ministry  of  FUherles 
brought  forth  that  the  19S»  cateb  rMdi  5.8 
million  tons.  The  1966  goal  la  6.2  million 
tons,  with  1967  having  even  a  higher  goal. 

By  comparlaon.  the  Uj8.  fishing  Industry 
has  declined  In  relation  to  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Our  catch  today  Is  about  what  It 
was  In  1946.  Our  share  of  the  total  world 
catch  has  slipped  from  12.4  percent  In  1948 
to  less  than  6  percent  today.  Furthermore, 
62  percent  of  the  fish  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try Is  Imported,  and  each  year  Americans 
spend  over  »500  million  on  fish  Imports. 

The  Smlets  have  also  experimented  with 
"fish  farming."  One  of  their  achlevemenu 
involved  the  airlift  of  60-70  million  pink 
salmon  eggs  and  flngerlings  from  the  Par 
East  where  they  were  transplanted  in  the 
Barents  Sea.  Also,  work  was  underway  la 
1965  to  transplant  the  king  crab. 

The  Soviet  fishing  fleet  makes  extensive 
use  of  refrigerated  and  canning  equipped 
mother  ships  which  accompany  trawlers  to 
sea.  The  catch  is  tranferred  from  the  traw- 
ler to  the  mother  ships,  which  are.  in  effect, 
floating  flah  factories.  Processing  the  catch 
at  sea  also  enables  the  trawlers  to  remain 
at  the  fishing  grounds  for  extended  periods 
Instead  of  returning  to  port  to  offload  the 
catch  In  order  to  avoid  spoilage. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  Soviet 
catch  is  obtained  on  the  high  seas,  and  20 
percent  from  inland  waters.  Concentration 
on  the  seas  appears  assured  as  information 
gained  on  our  tour  suggesu  that  the  U£.S  R. 
will  expand  operations  in  troploel  waters. 
Hie  Increasing  number  of  Soviet  trawlers  In 
the  South  AUanUc,  Caribbean,  and  Gulf  ot 
Mexico  near  Florida  and  Cuba  offers  addi- 
tional evidence  of  this  phase  of  Soviet  fish- 
eries operations. 

Pollution  of  Inland  waters  Is  a  concern  in 
the  U.S.8.R.  Just  as  it  U  here  in  the  United 
SUtes.  However,  In  Russia  water  pollution 
Is  a  criminal  offense.  Authorities  cited  a 
case  involving  a  plant  which  dumped  im- 
properly treated  waste  into  a  nearby  stream, 
killing  sturgeon  fijigerlings.  The  plant 
manager  was  Jailed. 

The  SovleU  have  been  succeasful  in  flaher- 
les because  they  have  applied  to  their  flsh- 
eriee  operations  the  tools  learned  in  marine 
research.  With  this  success,  they  are  en- 
couraging more  oceanographic  effort. 

In  the  United  SUtes  today  there  Is  an 
emerging  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  Congress,  and  the  industrtal  com- 
munity that  the  oceans  represent  a  vast  un- 
Upped  resource.  This  emerging  awareness 
is  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  community  of 
sclentlsU  and  ocean  technologlsu  eager  to 
move  into  a  concentrated  campaign  to  pro- 
moU  full  utilization  of  the  seas. 

The  Congress  has  completed  all  but  final 
action  on  legislation  which  wUl  provide  an 
overaU  national  survey,  or  Inventory,  of  our 
oceanographic  capabilities.  If  the  United 
SUtes  Is  to  move  ahead  In  sea  explorations, 
tt  Is  advisable  to  know  in  which  direction. 
Once  our  national  inventory  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  legislation  requires  that  specific 
recommendations  for  ( 1 )  goals  to  be  reached, 
(2)  an  organizational  plan,  and  (3)  funding 
be  made  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
About  71  percent  ot  the  earth's  surface  is 
water,  yet  today  we  know  more  about  outer 
spaoe  than  the  earth's  inner  space.  This 
Nation  stands  at  the  threshold  of  man's  final 
conquest  o(  his  eavlk>niBent.    Is  a  man  on 
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the  moon  znor«  Tlt&l  th^n  man  In  the  tea? 
W;:!  ihe«e  men  b«  Americans,  or  Ruaaiana? 

The  rr-.icial  question  Is  on«  which  must 
be  anjTwered.  The  answer  must  come  soon. 
Our  very  surrlval  may  depend  on  what  that 
answer  La. 


FiaaacioK   of    Eiectnc    Coup«ratiTet 


KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D    COOLEY 

OP    NOKTH    CiUtOLINA 

IN  THE  HOC8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orabie  W  R.  "Bob"  Poace  of  Texas  ad- 
dressed the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  Our  colleague,  who  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Aft'riculture.  is  one  of  the  great  and  dedi- 
cated champions  of  REA,  that  agency 
of  national  policy  that  turned  on  the 
lights  in  rural  America.  There  is  now 
before  the  Nation  and  the  Congress  an 
l.s.sue  on  the  future  financing  of  REA 
undertakings.  Mr.  Poage,  in  his  Febru- 
ary 15  speech,  explored  this  Issue  and 
other  aspects  of  REA  with  such  under- 
standing and  In  such  depth  that  It  Is 
my  thought  each  Member  of  this  body 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  study  his 
discission  as  we  prepare  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  to  this  agency.  There- 
fore, Mr  Speaker,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  am  inserting  Mr,  Poace's 
speech  in  the  Record.    The  text  follows: 

PtNANCINO  OP  EilCTRIC  COOPKKATrVXS 

(Si>eech  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poagc  at  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion annual  convention.  Las  Vegas.  Nev., 
Feb.  15.  196«) 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  apeak  to  the  represent- 
atlvea  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  of 
thta  country,  although  I  have  done  so  many 
times  In  years  gone  by.  I  have  always  en- 
Joyed  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  exchange  views  with 
you  today. 

In  the  past  It  was  always  in  order  to  review 
the  fine  repayment  record  of  the  coopera- 
tives. It  Is  atUl  In  order  and  that  record  Is 
atlll  Just  as  Impressive — 99  99  percent  of  all 
outstanding  REA  electric  loans  are  today 
current  or  paid  In  advance.  Out  of  almost 
•8  billion  loaned  to  electric  cooperatives. 
REA  has.  since  its  Inception  more  than  30 
years  ago,  lost  less  than  MO.OOO— only  (37.230 
to  be  exact.  And  on  January  1.  1966.  there 
was  only  •106,707  due  by  cooperatives  which 
was  delinquent.  Tliese  are  atlll  Impressive 
figures.  I  doubt  that  they  can  be  equaled  by 
any  lending  agency  of  comparable  size.  The 
only  trouble  Is  that  the  public — Including 
the  private  utUlties  who  so  long  predicted 
f'.nanclal  disaster — has  come  to  accept  this 
really  magnificent  achievement  as  routine — 
out  I  still  think  that  the  co-ops  are  entitled 
to  a  word  of  commendation  for  a  great  per- 
formance, and  I  congratulate  every  one  of 
you  on  a  Job  well  done. 

For  my  discussion  I  have  been  assigned  one 
of  those  all  inclusive  titles:  "A  Congressman 
Looks  at  the  Rural  Electric  Program."  Maybe 
vt  should  have  said  that  Congress  or  a  con- 
gressional committee  U  going  to  look  at  the 


rural  electric  program,  for  that  Is  what  I  ex- 
pect will  happen. 

I  don't  have  the  answers.  I  Just  know,  as 
you  know,  that  we  better  come  up  with  some 
good  answers  as  to  bow  we  expect  to  finance 
our  program  In  the  future.  I  know  that  some 
committee  of  the  Congress  Is  very  likely  to 
look  at  the  program.  I  think  that  the  Credit 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture Is  the  logical  committee  to  do  this.  It 
was  the  predecessor  of  this  subcommittee 
which,  tinder  the  Honorable  Stephen  Pace, 
of  Oeorgla,  established  the  2  percent  Interest 
rate.  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  present  Credit  Commit- 
tee. I  know  that  we  face  some  dlfflcult  de- 
cisions, but  I  hope  that  they  are  referred  to 
our  subcommittee.  We  can't  promise  any 
miraculous  solutions,  but  we  can  promise  a 
sincere  concern  and  a  deep  desire  to  solve 
these  problems.  We  can  assure  you  of  a  fair 
hearing. 

Basically,  the  problem  of  REA  financing 
is:  How  can  the  thinnest  areas  pay  the  same 
rate  for  capital  as  can  be  paid  by  the  high 
density  areas?  You  understand  this  prob- 
lem and  so  do  the  private  utilities,  but  when 
the  private  companies  advertise  the  fact  that 
they  are  paying  4  or  6  percent  for  money 
and  that  the  REA-financed  cooperatives  are 
paying  only  2  percent,  the  uninformed  citi- 
zen Is  sure  to  feet  that  he,  as  a  taxpayer,  is 
being  mistreated,  and  he  is  very  likely  to 
pass  that  feeling  on  to  his  Congressman, 
who,  even  today,  is  far  more  than  likely  to 
come  from  an  urban  area,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  the  so-called  one-man.  one-vote 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  will  be 
very  few  rural  Congressmen  indeed. 

The  thing  which  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  Congressman  Is  likely  to  overlook  and 
the  thing  the  private  utility  is  certain  to 
Ignore  Is  the  fact  that  the  electric  coopera- 
tives have  an  average  load  factor  of  Just 
under  3  customers  per  mile,  while  the  pri- 
vate utilities  have  a  load  factor  of  Just  over 
30  customers  per  mile — more  than  10  times 
that  enjoyed  by  the  co-ops.  Of  coxirse,  there 
are  extra  costs  associated  with  these  heavy 
loads,  but  I  have  yet  to  bear  any  reputable 
engineer  suggest  that  it  was  not  far  cheaper 
to  serve  30  customers  with  1  mile  of  line 
(expensive  though  that  line  mus^  be)  than 
it  is  to  have  to  build  10  miles  of  line  to 
serve  30  customers. 

The  brutal  fact  is  that  the  co-ops  always 
have,  and  still  do,  serve  the  hif;hest  coat  areas 
of  the  nation,  A  poaslble  solution,  but  one 
which  would  hardly  be  acceptable  to  the 
private  utilities,  might  be  to  raise  REA  inter- 
est rates  and  let  REA-flnanced  cooperatives 
serve  the  more  populous  cities.  I  am  not 
suggesting  this  as  a  solution,  but  I  think  that 
if  it  is  to  be  rejected,  that  the  co-ops  are 
entitled  to  some  more  constructive  sugges- 
tions from  the  utility  companies  than  any- 
thing I  have  yet  heard;  and  If  they  refuse, 
then  I  feel  that  we  should  give  real  serious 
consideration  to  bringing  the  co-ops  into 
town. 

The  next  item  which  lx>th  taxpayers  and 
Congressmen  are  so  likely  to  overlook — and 
which  no  power  company  Is  ever  going  to  ex- 
plain— is  the  fact  that  [Mivate  power  com- 
panies do  not  pay  Interest.  Their  customers 
do.  but  not  the  stockholders.  I  don't  say 
this  critically  and  I  would  not  want  to  leave 
this  statement  to  be  tnt«'preted  as  a  half- 
truth.  What  I  am  pointing  out  Is  that  under 
our  "utility  concept"  the  private  utility  has 
the  right  to  charge  a  rate  high  enough  to  pay 
a  fair  return  on  all  of  its  Investment — and  I 
am  not  finding  fault  with  the  concept.  I 
am  only  pointing  out  that  the  greater  the 
investment  ("prudently  made"),  the  greater 
the  charge  which  the  company  can  demand 
and  collect. 

Why  then  should  the  stockholders  ot  a 
private  utUlty  be  retucant  to  Invest  an  extra 


million  dollars?  The  cost  of  that  money  la 
a  cost  of  doing  business  and  will  be  paid  by 
the  customers — not  the  stockholders.  And  if 
the  company  loses  money  serving  these  rural 
are««,  all  It  has  to  do  Is  to  charge  those 
loases  to  Its  city  customers,  not  to  ttie  stock- 
holders. 

In  the  case  of  the  rural  cooperative  there 
are  two  deterrents.  First,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  their  stockholders  and  the  custom- 
ers are  one  and  the  same  people  and  they 
must,  therefore,  pay  all  of  the  service  chargee 
on  the  borrowed  money  which  the  stockhold- 
ers in  the  private  utility  pass  on  to  their 
customers;  and,  second,  and  often  even  more 
Important — with  the  very  thin  customer  per 
mile  ratio  on  the  rural  Unes,  these  extra 
costs  are  very  likely  to  drive  the  price  of  the 
service  to  the  point  of  diminishing  retumi. 

As  I  see  it,  the  costs  of  a  rural  electric 
cooperative  will  fall  Into  three  categories, 
each  of  which  will  account  for  roughly  one- 
third.  These  are:  (1)  The  cost  of  electricity. 
whether  purchased  or  produced.  (2)  Tlie 
cost  of  la^r.  And,  finally,  (3)  the  capital 
costs  which  are  represented  by  debt  service. 
Certainly,  I  am  not  saying  that  debt  service 
Is  going  to  represent  exactly  one-third  of 
every  co-op's  costs,  but  over  the  country  It 
won't  miss  It  very  far.  If  these  Interest 
costs  were  doubled  or  tripled,  as  some  lug- 
gest  they  should  be.  It  Is  obviotu  ttiat  all  of 
the  weaker  co-ops  would  succimib. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  REA 
financed  co-ops  which  could  function  on 
4-percent  Interest.  But  there  are  mighty 
few  who  could  today  borrow  in  the  money 
market  at  4  percent.  Most  of  the  very 
strongest  cooperatives  would  more  likely 
have  to  pay  5  percent  and  the  weaker  ones 
would  likely  have  to  pay  6  percent.  There 
are  a  number  of  co-ops  who  could  doubt- 
less adjust  their  rates  so  that  they  could  pay 
3  i>ercent,  but  there  are  still  a  great  many 
who  must  either  continue  to  get  2  percent 
money  or  get  help  from  sotne  other  source, 
I  do  not  know  Just  how  many  will  fall  in 
each  group  and  I  doubt  that  anyone  knows 
until  we  try  a  change  in  rates.  Of  course, 
everybody  will  try  to  prove  that  he  cannot 
pay  the  higher  rates,  but  I  think  that  we 
must  demand  fair  Bind  realistic  cooperation 
from  REA  borrowers.  Just  as  we  should  re- 
quire It  of  the  private  power  companies. 

It  has  long  been  suggested  that  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  should  get  their  financ- 
ing Just  like  other  farm  co-ops  do— through 
the  banks  for  cooperatives.  This  is  s  very 
attractive  line  of  thought  and  it  has  been 
.  considered  by  our  subcommittee  in  the  past. 
I  think  It  win  be  given  further  study  in  the 
future.  Probably  no  one  feels  that  the  ex- 
isting banks  for  cooperatives  could  make 
these  loans,  but  could  we  not  create  a  new 
entity  on  this  general  pattern? 

The  real  problem  la:  Now  do  you  transfer 
such  a  bank  to  private  ownership?  Pre- 
sumably It  would  be  set  up  with  Govern- 
ment capital  as  all  of  the  existing  farm 
credit  Inatitutions  were.  How,  then,  do  you 
pay  out  the  Government  capital?  All  of  the 
farm  credit  institutions  are  cooperative  In 
nature.  The  land  banks  were  at  first  capital- 
ized with  Government  money,  but  they 
charged  enough  Interest  to  make  a  profit. 
That  profit  was  used  to  pay  off  the  Govern- 
ment stock.  They  are  today  wholly  fanner- 
owned.  The  FFCA's  and  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  have  had  a  rather  similar  ex- 
perience, except  that  they  have  deliberately 
added  to  their  rather  high  Interest  rates  and 
have  sold  extra  stock  to  their  customers  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  retiring  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  and  today  they  are  on 
the  verge  of  complete  farmer  ownership. 
There  are  some  electric  cooperatives  which 
could  buy  some  of  this  stock,  but  unfor- 
tunately, moet  cooperatives  have  no  reeerrea 
to  Invest  in  such  stock. 


For  many  years  we  aU  believed  that  It  waa 
impossible  for  the  banks  for  ixmperatlvee  to 
cliarge  enough  Interest  to  pajr  out  any  stock, 
but  after  we  ilnaily  undertook  the  change, 
«•  were  all  bappUy  surprised.  The  b*nkB 
far  cooperatives  are  now  moving  toward  uaer 
ownership  with  surprising  rapidity.  It  seems 
;o  me  that  this  indicates  that  there  is  a  real 
ovportunlty  to  apply  the  same  principles  to 
a  a.item  of  cooperative  credit  for  the  long- 
time financing  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
Uvea. 

Doubtless  one  approach  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  guarantee  the  debentures  of 
guch  a  credit  bank.  This  would  enable  ttxe 
bank  to  get  money  a  Uttle  cheaper.  Hlator- 
Ically,  we  have  charged  one-iuOf  of  1  percent 
foe  such  a  griarantee.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  In  the  face  of  such  an  enviable  repay- 
ment record  as  I  quoted  a  while  ago.  tiiat 
the  Government  would  do  well  to  forgo  this 
charge,  ThU  would  give  us  cheaper  money 
but  It  would  stUI  leave  the  coat  far  too  high 
for  many  co-ops.  and  would  seem  to  offer 
very  little  opportunity  for  the  bank  to  pay 
out  the  Government  stock. 

I  know  that  your  assoclatloa.  as  well  as  the 
RKA  Itself,  has  been  working  on  theae  and 
aanliar  Ideas,  I  hope  you  will  bring  them 
before  our  committee.  We  will  be  glad  to 
consider  them  and  to  try  to  work  with  you  to 
foresee  any  pitfalls  and  to  suggest  any  re- 
finements. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  legislative  proc- 
m  of  which  I  am  most  proud  U  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  our  committee  system 
toaecure  the  combined  knowledge  Judgment, 
and  experience  of  legislators  and  Uymen  as 
weU  as  that  of  the  experu,  I  can  again  as- 
sure you  that  our  subcommittee  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  study  these  problem*  with 
you.  and  for  that  matter,  with  any  sinoere 
representauves  of  the  private  power  Industry 
Maybe  there  Is  another  and  a  better  as- 
^OMh  than  that  of  a  cooperative  credit 
Bank.  If  there  la.  we  want  to  study  it.  U 
w  are  to  use  cooperative  credit,  we  know 
M  you  know,  that  there  must  be  realistic 
apprelsals  of  the  Interest-paying  abUlty  of 
aifferent  cooperatives.  Can  thU  ability  be 
tM\j  appraised?     Can  It  be  classified?     Can 

JL^'Z^^"^  ***  """  *'**^y  cooperative.? 
Just  What  rates  can  different  oooperaUves 
pay  without  putting  an  unfair  burden  on 
weir  members  as  consumers?  How  fast 
•hould  we  try  to  transfer  stock  from  the 
pw>minent  to  the  cooperatives?  And  Just 
hem  wlU  the  lees  profitable  cooperatives  ever 
r.^aST'^"     '^-    .tockownershlp 

t.l"""l',^°"  **°  ^«  *»^«  multitude  of  ques- 
.^mT'^'^''  ""»*  "^  ansvi-ered.  You  have 
J^e°o^^Vf''  ^  ^"P  ^""^  ^^'^  answers,  but 
h?n,  ^"**''  *»  ''<>*  y«>""  '"one  REA  has 
^srt^nxze^  lU  obligation,  and  Mr.  a.pp 

^X°Z.T  **  ^^^  rostrum.  I  am  suii 
Uinlvi^'  •  "uggesUons.  Bvery  citizen 
t^tv  t  ^  ^  obligation  and  an  oppor- 
tuuJty  to  serve  hlmseU  by  serving  his  coun- 
OT.  and  possibly,  above  all,  the  private  power 
^P«.lea    here    probably    hare    their    lT!J 

IwS  wuh**""*  """''  alncerlty  by  coming 
^  With  some   real   broad-gaged   sugges" 
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Remark*  of  tbe  Presi^eat  oa  RecciTkc 
the  196«  Goiivi  Jnphj  kwu4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUToaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  March  21,  196S 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  a  group  of  disUnguished 
Americans  met  at  the  White  House  to 
witness  the  reception  by  the  President 
erf  the  1966  Goddard  Trophy  Award. 

That  waa  a  day  of  great  achievement 
In  our  national  space  program.  Astro- 
naut* NeU  Armstrpng  and  David  Scott 
took  off  on  their  historic  flight  into 
space,  a  flight  that  proved  to  be  a  dem- 
onstration not  only  In  the  achievement 
of  our  planned  objective,  the  docking  of 
the  Agena.  but  of  the  outstandiivg  profes- 
sional capaWllUes  of  the  two  astronauts 
In  overcoming  a  very  hazardous  situa- 
tion. I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
the  flight  because  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  familiar  with  them. 

What  is  important  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent again  reaffirmed  our  principal  ob- 
jectives In  exploring  that  were  enunci- 
ated first  by  President  Kennedy  in  May 
1961.    Tlie  President  said: 

In  accepting  this  award  this  morning  I 
want  to  declare  once  again  that  so  long  as  I 
am  in  public  office.  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
tnlng  within  mr  power  and  my  capablUty  to 
prevent  us  from  faUlng  behind.  We  intend 
to  land  the  first  man  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  and  we  intend  to  do  thU  in  the  decade 
of  the  sixties. 


tiOQl. 

in?tL!!?*,*"  ™"*=^  *'  «<*i"  "  yo«  *>. 

^^mr*^*"  "  "  "^*'  ''«'•  enough  to 
oohdema  any  other  supplier.     Surely  the  day 

P^biicT;  "'  ^  *•*"*  ^  ««••  When  t^ 
«  private  ,xLt^''"rr''*'"*'*'  ^"^  »  P^^"" 

««S^ie.^,"***  **i'  '*""*y  "^  ">•  Prt»«ti 
taK,^,!?  "™?  •"  <^'**»  •«<»  ■  f^  profit 

m^^^^ir'^"'^  "  •  favorable  oUer^ 
fc^e  n!^  '**••  ^"'•y  the  eonsumer  Is 
*<*•  interested  In  the  resuiu  reflected  In 


I  think  the  President  has  made  it  clear 
in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  not  faltering  In  the 
achievement  of  our  goals  in  space,  and 
that  we  remain  Just  as  determined  as  we 
were  In  the  beginning  in  the  great  ad- 
venture of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
before  the  end  of  this  decade.  I  feel  that 
It  is  a  great  prlvUege  to  place  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  of  the  President  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  of  the  award  of 
the  trophy.  These  are  the  words  of  our 
President  In  acUon,  They  clearly  show 
the  intent  of  the  American  people  that 
space  will  be  explored  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  and 
for  a  future  that  is  made  more  secure  for 
the  generations  to  come. 

The  remarks  of  the  President  follow: 
Rrv«»ita  or  tsx  PscsrocMT  om  Rkxtvtno  tkx 
1966  GODDAjto  TkopHT  Awaaa 
Mrs.  Ooddard,  Dr  Pickering,  tSr  Webb.  Mr. 
Vice  President,  Congreasman  Mn  nw  dls- 
ttngulshed  guests,  I  have  been  visiting  with 
our  Ambassador  from  France,  who  tias  Just 
returned.  We  were  Just  watching  the  space 
Shot  and  wondering  how  Jim  Webb  was  mak- 
ing out.  We  didnt  realize  that  we  were 
going  to  detain  you. 

Mrs.  Ooddard.  we  know  this  U  a  very  happy 
ocoaeiOQ  for  you.     Back  in   1926  ymu  bus- 


band  with  you  at  his  aide.  Uunched  the 
wwld-s  flrrt  Uquld  fueled  rocket  on  hU  Aunt 
sale's  farm  In  Auburn.  Mass. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  have  some 
things  In  oommon.  My  wife  haa  always 
been  at  my  aide  In  every  endeavor  of  any 
UMWnent  that  I  have  ever  undertaken 
We  had  our  Aunt  Effle  and  she  Just  came 
back  from  her  farm  in  Alabama  last  week 

♦K^'^f;  '**<^"y  "  y«*«  ^^.  you  and 

the  bUUons  of  people  of  the  world,  could 
•ee  thU  morning.  Just  a  few  moments  ago 
another  vUidicatlon  of  the  great  hc^ 
and  great  dreams  of  that  great  man  to 
whom  you  were  married. 

I  sat  there  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
and  the  former  Secretary  of  State  Mr 
Acheaon.  and  others,  as  we  saw  tlUs  rocket 
baaed  upon  the  prUiclples  that  he  discov- 
ered launch  men  into  a  new  space  adven- 
ture. 

I  never  see  one  of  tliese  ahots  without 
croaslng  my  fingers  and  saying  a  prayer  for 
Jim  Webb  and  the  men  In  his  organlaa- 
tlon.  l>ecause  we  never  know  what  the  out- 
come wiU.be.  I  think  U  I  were  writing 
my  own  epitaph  this  morning  I  perliape 
would  prefer  to  be  remembered  for  the 
period  I  was  Vice  President  more  by  this 
one    thing    tlian    any    other. 

President  Kennedy  asked  nie  to  attempt  to 
organize  and  give  direction  to  the  Space 
Agency.  I  litervlewed  about  18  men 
throughout  the  United  SUtee  and  flnaUy 
selected  Jim  Webb.  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
come  and  begin  this  undertaking.  I  remem- 
ber calling  President  Kennedy  from  my  office 
in  the  Capitol  and  I  said,  "l  think  we  have 
the  man.     His  name  Is  Jim  Webb." 

He  said.  "Bring  him  on  In  and  we  wiU 
announce  It  m  a  few  minutes,"  Within  15 
mlnutee  from  the  time  I  caUed  the  President 
origlnaUy.  Jim  Webb  was  out  here  being  an- 
nounced as  the  new  Space  Administrator  > 
I  have  been  very  proud  of  that  announce- 
ment every  moment  since. 

Totir  modesty,  humblenees.  your  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  your  great  «>uraie^your 
Marine  spirit  and  determinaUon  have  made 
us  the  envy  of  all  the  world,  Mr.  Webb  and 
we  salute  you  publicly. 

Efr.  Ooddard  was  a  great  prophet,  a  true 
prophet.  To  some  It  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble that  a  year  before  Lindbergh  bad  ever 
flown  the  AUantic  he  waa  dreaming  and 
working  to  take  us  up  into  tlie  stars.  Like 
so  many  prophets,  he  was  long  without  honor 
in  his  own  country,  but  he  never  lost  faith 
l>ecau8e  hU  faith  was  founded  on  fact  He 
could  turn  aside  the  rebuffs  of  the  short- 
sighted; he  could  laugh  at  the  Jokes  of  Ills 
detractors.  I  Just  wish  today  that  he  oould 
be  here  with  us  to  observe  what  we  have 
Just  seen.  I  don't  think  he  would  be  the 
least  surprised  by  the  progress  we  have  made 
I  think  that  he  would  t)e  very  proud. 

This  is  a  very  proud  moment  for  me.  too, 
Mrs.  Goddard.  and  you  have  helped  make  It 
so.  I  never  liad  the  scientific  vision  that 
your  great  hiuband  had.  I  did  not  foresee 
the  Space  Age  nearly  as  early  as  he  did  I  am 
rather  glad  I  didn't  because  I  waa  the  subject 
of  enough  rebuffs  and  talks  about  basket- 
balls and  things  like  that  tiiat  I  did  many 
years  late*-.  But  when  it  did  become  appar- 
ent that  the  space  age  was  upon  us  I  did 
with  the  help  o*  Congreaaman  Mnxn  and 
the  Vice  President  and  others,  try  to  do 
something  about  getting  this  Natlcm  inter- 

I  was  looking  at  some  of  the  columns  the 
other  day  written  by  our  leaders  In  Oovem- 
ment  commenUng  upon  our  meettng  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  where  we  devoted  our  en- 
tire caucus  to  the  subject  of  space  and  lu 
future,  I  remember  how  complimentary  they 
were  about  that  particular  meeUng  They 
atUl  are  being  puWUhed,  too.    TTiey  appear 
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In  the  papers  every  now  and  then,  these  same 
people. 

We  MUd  to  OUT  SenAtora,  then,  that  we 
had  to  make  up  for  a  lot  of  lost  time,  time 
that  was  lost  In  part,  because  this  Nation 
wotild  not  listen  to  your  husband.  We  have 
not  wiped  out  all  the  deflclencle*  In  our  pro- 
gram yet.  but  we  have  caught  up  and  we 
are  pulUng  ahead. 

In  accrpUng  this  award  this  morning.  I 
want  to  declare  once  again  that  so  long  as  I 
am  m  public  office.  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  and  my  capability  to 
prevent  us  from  falling  behind.  We  intend 
to  land  the  &rst  man  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  and  we  intend  to  do  this  In  the  decade 
of  the  sUtles 

The  whole  Nation  now  understands  the 
true  significance  of  America's  space  efforts. 
The  story  of  man's  advancement  down 
through  the  ages  Is.  of  course,  the  story  of 
bis  victories  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
health  and  comfort  he  enjoys,  the  leisure  he 
pr>eeesses.  the  abundance  of  food  he  eats,  all 
•jf  these  are  the  result  of  his  unending  deter- 
mination to  probe  the  secrets  of  the  world 
around  him. 

In  1068  when  we  Introduced  the  legislation 
to  create  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  I  said  In  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  I  believe  that  the  development  of  the 
space  age  will  bring  the  beginning  of  the 
longest  and  greatest  boom  of  abundance  and 
pro8p>erlty  In  the  history  of  man." 

Time  Is  bringing  out  that  belief.  The  fu- 
tnre  belongs  to  thoae  of  faith,  daring,  and 
vision  I  am  proud,  today,  to  be  In  the 
presence  of  the  men  who  represent  that  fu- 
ture and  who  have  come  here  to  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion :  Vice  President  Humphszt. 
who  has  given  great  seriousness  and  vital 
leadership  to  our  space  program  In  the  Na- 
tion C')n(?Tesam*n  ICnxza.  who  from  the  very 
beginning  has  been  In  on  the  first  launch; 
Senator  Asdxrboh,  who  Is  not  with  us;  Con- 
greaaman  Albert  Thomas,  who  left  us  Just 
a  few  days  ago. 

.\11  of  these  men  had  the  faith,  daring. 
vision,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  has 
brought  us  where  we  are. 

Dr  Pickering.  I  believe  this  Is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  space  age  which  we  are  Ln. 
I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Ooddard  for  making 
this  event  possible. 

Now  as  we  return  to  our  schedule  for  the 
rest  of  the  week.  I  know  that  each  of  lu  la 
saying  a  silent  prayer  for  Scott  and  Arm- 
strong     May   Ood   be   with   you   and    them. 


Superior  TeiUmoBy  CHet  Need  for 
NsHonal  Traffic  Safety  Agency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NrW    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21.  1966 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
wouid  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
coHeagues  the  forthright  and  meaning- 
ful testimony  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Fourth  District  of 
OeorKia.  Mr  J«.Mi:-  A  \Uckay.  before  the 
Interstau'  and  Fort,^;;  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  recently  held  hearings  on 
legislation  to  e.stabllsh  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency 

Hi.s  test;mo;'.y  not  only  clearly  assesses 
the  need  for  Federal  responsibility  to  cur- 
tail the  traffic  murders  on  our  highways, 
but  he  ai.so  articulately  focuses  on  the 
need  for  rapid  expansion  of  research  and 


laboratory  facilities.  His  testimony  pin- 
points the  necessity  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  In  order  to 
meet  successfully  the  growing  public 
demand  for  action. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  In  the  Rscobo  Mr.  Mackay's  testi- 
mony urging  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Agency  for  all  to 
read  in  Its  entirety: 

Ths  Cask  roa  a  Nationai.  Taaync  SArrrr 
Agknct 

(Statement  of  Representative  Jamxs  A. 
KlACKAT.  Congressman  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Georgia.  March  15.  1966.  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appear  before  our  committee  this 
morning  to  present  arguments  in  support  of 
the  38  bills  which  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  would 
establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

I  point  out  that  this  proposal  also  has 
been  sponsored  by  IS  Members  of  the  Senate, 
making  a  total  of  43  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  favor  our  approach.  The  support 
for  our  bill  Is  bipartisan  in  both  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate  and  the  Members  repre- 
sent all  parts  of  the  Nation.  They  come  from 
38  of  the  60  States.  A  list  of  them  la  at- 
tached (marked  exhibit  A). 

That  there  should  be  such  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  new  approach  to  the  old  problem 
of  what  to  do  about  losses  from  traffic  accl- 
denu  on  our  streets  and  highway  Is  in  Itself 
significant. 

It  la  significant.  In  my  opinion,  because  it 
reflects  a  widespread  feeling  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  Congress  that  whatever  we  may 
have  done  to  date  by  public  and  private 
means  has  not  sufficed,  that  we  can  do  more, 
that  we  must  do  more,  and  that  this  Con- 
gress should  act  now  to  curb  eind  reverse  the 
accelerating  death,  destruction  and  disaster 
which  are  reported  In  the  dally  press  as 
commonplace  occurrences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  currently 
before  this  committee  is  a  vital  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  it  is  only  the  first  step 
If  this  89th  Congress  Is  going  to  enact  the 
most  significant  traffic  safety  legislation  In 
the  70- year  history  of  the  commercial  auto- 
mobile. And  it  Is  toward  this  end  that  I  have 
labored. 

We  do  not  know  all  the  answers.  The  bills 
we  are  considering  all  need  deep  study  and 
review  by  the  committee  and  by  approprlat« 
witnesses.  There  are  many  questions  that 
remain  unanswered. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  permit  this  legis- 
lation to  lapse  into  the  void  which  has  swal- 
lowed up  so  many  prior  attempts.  It  is  al- 
most Inconceivable  that  for  over  40  years 
programs  of  national  action  to  combat  the 
traffic  accident  have  been  proposed  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and  the 
result  has  been  only  a  few  minor  laws  deal- 
ing with  limited  aspects  of  the  total  picture. 

THC    LOSSES 

Tliere  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  our  citizens  or  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  that  the  carnage  on  our  highways 
cannot  continue.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil reported  recently  that  last  year  40,000 
American  citizens — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren— were  killed  as  a  result  of  traffic  accl- 
denu.  180.000  received  disabling  injuries, 
and  direct  economic  losses  totaled  (8.5  bil- 
lion. Little  comfort  can  be  taken  from  a 
slight  decline  In  the  rate  of  deaths  and  In- 
juries when  you  consider  that  over  0  million 
new  cars  entered  our  streets  and  highways 
last  year,  and  even  more  will  probably  be 
added  this  year. 

The  death  toll  for  last  December  alone  was 
4,940.  up   10  percent  from  December  19fl4, 


and   waa  reported   to  be   the  worst  atngic 
month  on  record. 

In  spite  of  the  concern  and  work  on  the 
part  of  many  organlzatlona  and  IndlvWusu 
there  la  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  losses 
wUl  remain  steady  or  will  decline  without 
more  positive  action.  After  years  of  effort 
the  Presidents  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety 
reports  that  a  study  of  49  States  shows  that 
only  73  percent  of  what  has  been  called  a 
minimum  traffic  safety  program  has  been  at- 
tained; and  that  783  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  over  10.000  show  an  average  perform- 
ance of  only  56.1  percent  of  the  minimum 
program. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  reason  tcr 
our  tragic  loaaea  la  the  fact  that  not  in  city. 
State,  or  Federal  Government  are  we  doing 
the  minimum  of  what  should  be  done  based 
on  otir  present  knowledge. 

Hi.  Chairman,  our  present  predicament 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
traffic  accident.  Its  history,  and  the  naturt 
of  our  attempts  to  deal  with  It. 

TIM  NATtraE  or  thx  TmAmc  accidkitt 

The  traffic  accident  is  perhaps  the  most 
unanalyzed  phenomenon  in  our  society 
While  we  have  data  gathered,  data  processed 
and  computerized  subjects  from  how  to  run 
a  railroad  to  how  to  select  a  date,  we  hare 
failed  to  gather,  process  and  make  use  of 
computers  In  getting  at  the  primary  causes 
of  traffic  accidents.  Our  investigations,  such 
as  they  have  been,  have  often  been  made 
by  individuals  without  adequate  training. 
and  their  investigations  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  main  by  Insurance  offlclaU, 
lawyers,  and  police  who  seek  to  determine 
legal  llabUlty.  or  law  violations,  not  true 
causation. 

Furthermore,  the  traffic  accident  is  usually 
an  individual  occurence  involving  only  a  few 
people,  one,  two,  or  three  vehicles  snd  U 
undramatlc  except  for  those  Immediately 
concerned.  These  accidents  occur  around 
the  clock,  around  the  calendar  and  around 
the  country.     But  they  are  cumulative. 

Someone  pointed  out  recently  that  if  we 
had  a  major  air  crash  every  day  in  the  year, 
in  which  100  lives  were  lost,  the  toll  would 
fall   far  short  of   our   present   traffic  losses. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  have  53,000  men. 
women,  and  children  In  our  new  Atlanta 
stadium  for  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta 
Braves.  If  some  unprecedented  catastropbe 
engulfed  these  people  In  violent,  sudden, 
agonizing  and  In  some  Instances  flaming  or 
lingering  death,  we  would  mobilize  our  Na- 
tion as  never  before.  The  same  result  will 
happen  this  year  on  our  highways  but  the 
mere  fact  that  these  deaths  do  not  occur 
simultaneously  and  have  had  "precedents" 
seems   to  account  for  our  Inaction. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  th* 
traffic  accident  Is  the  result  of  the  interac- 
tion of  complex  factors  In  a  complex  en- 
vironment. When  an  accident  occurs  on  a 
busy  roadway,  the  policeman  on  duty  must 
contend  with  such  problems  as  medical  care 
for  those  Injured,  maintaining  the  flow  of 
traffic,  removal  of  the  debris  and  preparation 
of  accident  rep>ort  forms.  He  has  little  time 
to  be  concerned  with  the  psychological, 
pbyaical,  emotional,  engineering,  and  en- 
vironmental factors  that  lead  to  an  accident 
and  little  training  to  aid  him  In  identifying 
them.  Without  basic  data  prepared  by 
highly  qualified  individuals  or  even  by  teami 
of  experts  true   analysis  Is  not  possible. 

THK    TRAinC     ACCIOKNT — TH«    BIOODT     tICOSS 

Traffic  accidents  have  quite  a  history  Al- 
though a  few  motor  vehicles  were  around  in 
the  19th  century,  the  traffic  accident  was  not 
much  of  a  factor  because  there  were  so  few 
vehicles.  The  first  fatal  accident  U  reported 
to  have  occurred  In  New  York  City  iu  1899 
when  a  gentleman  helping  a  lady  to  get  off 
a  street  car  was  struck  down. 

The  following  Ubulatlon  prepared  by  ths 
Public  Health  Service  shows  the  steady  tt- 
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cTMse  in  fatalities   although  the   rate  per  Presldent'a    CommlttM    for    Traffic    Safety  The  report  also  stetea  that  16  Federal  agen- 

100,000  populaUon  haa  declined  after  reach-  which  has  sponsored  periodic  conferences  and  clee  are  charged  with  highway  safety  reepon- 

ing  a  high  of  30.8  in  1937 :  published  reporta.  the  laat  oi  which  I  would  albUlUes  but  on  examination  you  find  that 

Motor  vehicle  deatht  ^"'"  ^  submit  for  the  committee  to  consider,  only  two  departments   of   Oovemment  and 

Jtate  per  Thirty-seven  traffic  safety  organizations  serve  one   Independent   agency   have   done   much 

100  000  p<wl»ti<m  **°  ^^  advisory  council.  with  regard  to  the   general  problem.     The 

loiK     fflSOOl                                                     6  8         Many  worthwhile  voluntary  organlzatlona  others  are  primarily  concerned  with  safety 

IMS    (21900)                                   "               18  8  "•^1*''  *^*  le*«le"l»lP  of  the  National  Safety  for  Internal  reasona. 

IMS    (36  369)                                 "*              28  6  *'<*"'**="  *°<*  varloua  State  and  local  groupa  The  most  explicit  responsibility  la  given 

MS    (28  076)                                 **              212  ***^'   talked   and   worked   for   traffic   safety,  the  Secretary  o<  Commerce  who  la  directed  to 

10M     38  436)                  '                *                 28  4  ^^*  '*'"^  existence  of  so  many  groups  dedl-  aasUt  In  carrying  out  the  action  program  of 

o«     4fi'ooo  ""              24' 7  *^****   *°  safety  belles   the  charge   that  the  the     Prealdenfs     Committee     for     Hlghvfay 

iTOo    (10,       ;-- -  ■•  American  people  are  apathetic.  Safety  and  sdminUtratively  there  has  been 

Projection  of  these  figures  even  with  some         It  la  more  appropriate  to  say  that  all  of  established   an  Office  of  Highway  Safety  In 

decline  in  the  rate  Indicates  that  by  1975  we  our    efforts    put    together,    no    matter    how  the   Bureau   of   Public   Roads.     This   office, 

may  stistaln  at  least  70.000  deaths  a  year,  ac-  favorably  evaluated,  cannot  contradict  that  which  Is  concerned  primarily  with  safety  In 

cording  to  the  National  Safety  Council.    It  the  risk  of  death,  injury,  dlaablllty,  or  eco-  highway  design  and  construction,  has  had 

should  be  noted  that  the  traffic  accident  haa  nomlc  losa  from  the  traffic  accident  la  a  aerl-  little  visibility. 

become  the  greatest  killer  of  youth  between  oiu  dally  exposure  for  every  citizen  who  ven-  The  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  of  the 

15  and  25   from   all   causes   including   war.  tures  forth  from  his  home  and  we  have  not  Dep>&rtment  of  Health.  Eklucatlon.  and  Wel- 

And  the  traffic  accident  la  the  fourth  killer  achieved  an  environment  aa  aafe  as  anyone  fare,  received  an  assignment  to  work  on  hu- 

of  Americans   from   all    causes— only   heart  would  desire  or  as  safe  as  many  Intelligent  man  factors  in  traffic  safety  after  the  Roberta 

disease,  stroke,  and  cancer  take  precedence.  people  believe  we  can  attain.  hearings  In  1956.     It  should  be  pointed  out 

WHY  virr  HAVX  FAnjtD — DEATH  BY  coMMnTEK             WHAT  SHonj)  Bs  THE  FEDERAi,  BOLE  ^^^^  former  Congressman  Kenneth  RoberU, 

„^  ..     .      .      ,  *           ..«.  ^  ...    ^    >          .           «r.,  »  .v       .    *t     ™  ^      ,       .  ,     .™.       ..  of  ^^^^  committee,  conducted  definitive  hear- 

Students  of  safety  say  that  the  traffic  accl-         'What  toen  Is  the  Federal  role?     Thus  far  j^^  ^n  traffic  safety  m  1956.  since  which  time 

dent  slipped   up   on  the   blind  side   of  the  «t  has   been  limited,  poorly  defined,  Inade-  congress  has  not  clearly  defined  the  Federal 

American  people  and  that  tha  appropriate  quate  and  Incooslatent  with  the  realities  of  ,01^  m  traffic  safety  and  during  which  period 

Federal  role  has  been  long  deUyed  for  the  todays  world.  ^^^  tjj^^   350.000  more  men,  women    and 

tame  reasons.                                                                   In   other  years  traffic   accidents  could  be  children  have  died 

Prom  the  beginning  rail.  ship,  and  air  pas-  said  to  be  purely  local  phenomena.  How-  characteristic  of  what  I  caU  an  obUoue 
.engers  were  obviously  traveling  on  public  ever,  with  the  development  of  a  National  Sys-  approach  to  traffic  safety  we  passed  the  Bald- 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce,  tem  of  Highways,  with  the  Improvement  of  ^^  amendment  to  the  authorlwitlon  act  for 
Wreclts  were  spectacular.  Lives  were  lost  motor  vehicles,  and  the  extension  of  the  pederal-ald  highway  funds  In  which  the 
while  in  the  custody  of  others.  There  were  driving  environment  far  beyond  the  village.  House  of  Reprewntatlves  authorized  the  Sec- 
immedlate  economic  consequences  to  the  city,  county,  or  even  State,  the  traffic  accident  retary  of  Commerce  to  withhold  funds  If  the 
<»rrlers  U  speedy  action  was  not  taken  to  has  becorne  a  naUonal  phenomenon,  a  na-  states  did  not  enact  comprehensive  traffic 
prevent  recurrences.  The  Federal  Govern-  tional  problem,  a  destructive  factor  In  Inter-  gi^fety  programs  by  Deceml^r  31  1967  The 
ment  adopted  and  enforced  rail.  ahlp.  and  air  state  commerce,  and  one  that  clearly  deserves  conference  committee  watered  the  amend- 
safety  standards.  There  was  public  clamor  the  vigorous  attention  and  response  of  the  m^nt  down  by  ausbtltutlng  the  wortU 
for  action.  The  carriers  looked  to  the  eco-  NaUonal  LegUlature.  "should"  for  "must,"  and  removing  the  pro- 
nomic  consequences  of  Inaction  and  Imprea-  Thua,  the  89th  Congress  must  decide  vision  under  which  funds  could  be  withheld 
iive  results  were  obtained.    It  is  no  accident  through   legislation    what   the   national   re- 

that  all  deaths  in  interstate  transportation  sponse  should  be,  how  the  Federal  role  shall  ^'*°  ■■'™  "**  standabds? 
otber  than  traffic  deaths  last  year  were  less  be  defined  by  law,  and  what  resources  shall  The  1959  Department  of  Commerce  report 
than  4,000.  whUe  deaths  from  traffic  accl-  be  conunltted  to  the  effort  to  reduce  these  to  the  Congress  stated  that.  "Another  par- 
dents  pressed  toward  the  50.000  mark.  giant  losses,  which  In  terms  of  human  suffer-  tlcular  need  lies  In  the  area  of  standards. 

Illustrated  another  way   the  rate   can  be  Ing  and  loss  of  human  potential  have  become  specifications  and  criteria  applicable  to  the 

ihown  as  follows:  Incalculable.  numerous  official  highway  safety  functions." 

Deaths  per  10  billion  miUs  traveled                 past  assignment  or  EESPONsisnjTT  and  J^^l  this  responsibility  is  vested  only  In 

-v^^                                                                                                            i^LADEESHiP  General  Services  Administration  which 

n„.                                                                       ,»          .               ...  can  determine  standards  for  federally  pur- 

r^ - i?         A*^  examlnaUon  of  the  United  States  Code  chased  motor  vehicles.    We  merely  hope  that 

a^,.^;"^".T:" .in  t?** ,     *  ««="''"«  of  the  Federal  Government  the  Industry  will  Incorporate  these  standards 

AutomobUe 670  dlscloees  that  there  U  not  now  and  never  has  for  all  automobiles  manufactured.     I  real- 

The  history  of  what  government  has  done  ^^^^  ^^^  '^^*^'"  »«"Pi«»e°t  of  responsibility,  i^  that  the  setting  of  Federal  standards 
In  response  to  the  automobile  is  Interesting.  ^"^  March  8,  1959,  Speaker  Raybum  re-  la  of  vital  concern  to  the  automobile  Indua- 
Prom  the  beginning,  rules  and  regulations  reived  House  Document  No.  93,  entitled  "The  try,  but  It  is  also  of  great  Importance  for  the 
enacted  for  traffic  safety  were  done  in  the  federal  Role  in  Highway  Safety."  Secretary  purchaser  because  he  cannot  hope  to  Judge 
Tillage,  city,  county,  or  State.  Local  ordl-  Strauss  of  the  Commerce  Department  trans-  whether  the  oar  he  buys  is  safe.  I  have  pro- 
nances  regulated  speed  and  later  States  took  ''^tted  the  report  on  the  InvesUgaUon  and  poeed  that  the  standards  be  for  performance 
»  hand  in  adopting  rules  of  the  road  Ucens-  "♦•^dy  made  to  determine  what  action  can  be  of  the  automobile,  not  for  its  total  design, 
ing  and  road  construction.  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  promote  because  this  kind  of  teet  places  the  least  re- 

Not  until   1934,  when  the  traffic  accident  ^^^   public   welfare   by    increasing   highway  strlctlon  on  the  Industry  and  yet  fulfills  otir 

claimed  nearly  30,000  lives,  do  we  find  the  "^e^T    '«    the    United    States,    pursuant   to  need. 

K&tlonal    Government    taking    note    of    the  "motion  117  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  Perhaps   the   members   of   the   committee 

need  for  protection  from  this  deadly  weapon.  °'  ^^^-  *''*•  under  the  general  authority  of  i^ave   noted   that   our   bUl   does   not   define 

Then  it  was   that   Secretary   of   Commerce  ??^'°°  ^"7  ™  ***'*  ^  °^  ''^*  United  States  crimes  or  establish  sanctions  for  the  setting 

Hoover  called  the  first  National  Conference  Cod«-  entitled  "Highways."  of      standards.     Considerable      study      and 

on  Street  and  Highway  Safety.    That  Con-         ^^  *^**  report  there  were  only  two  apeclflc  thought  was  given  to  this  Issue  and  resolved 

ference  waa  called  a  "life  and  death"  meeting,  proposals    for    Federal    action.      Both    have  In  favor  of  leaving  Wie  matter  to  subsequent 

In  1926,  the  Conference  was  reconvened,  and  ^^^  carried  out.    A  driver  records  clearance  sessions   of    Congress.      The   plain    truth    la 

It  approved  a  model  for  a  uniform  vehicle  cent«r  was  established  and  an  Interdepart-  that  daU  are  so  Inadequate  thafTrxAs  not 

code.    It    was    hailed    as    an    outstanding  mental    Highway   Safety   Board   waa    estab-  possible  or  fair  to  attempt  hard  judgment* 

achievement,  but  to  this  day  no  State  haa  listed.    The  latter  waa  set  up  In  response  to  without  it.     We  must  avoid  recriminations 

adopted  it  in  toto.  the  statement  that,  "A  pressing  need  exists  and  enlist  the  support  of  aU  who  have  any 

T»'elve   years   later   In    1936.   when  38,000  '**  greater   national   atlmtilatlon   of   official  part  In  the  total  picture.    The  approach  we 

died.  Congress  took  note  of  the  traffic  death  lilghway  safety  efforts.    The  establishment  of  make  Is  not  to  look  for  scapegoats  but  to 

toU  by  requesting  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ^'^    effective    national    focus    of    leadership,  recognize  that  all  of  us  are  negligent.     The 

to  make  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  vart-  guidance,  and  a  degree  of  coordination  among  real  need  Is  to  bring  an  end  to  a  situation 

ou»  elements  of  traffic   safety.     The   report  the  many  phases  of  the  official  highway  safety  in   which   thousands   of   men,   women,    and 

touched  on  the  same  deflcienciea  that  plague  efforts  is  justified  by  the  large  accumulating  chUdren     are     sacrificial     lambs     going     to 

u«  today— the  Inadequacy  of  sUtlstlcs.  of  re-  toU  of  life  and  property  loet  In  street  and  slaughter    because    of   our    collective    social 

•ewch.  of  uniformity  of  laws    the  need  for  li'Kl»''ay  accidents."    That  waa  in  1969.    The  negligence. 

«^Iled  investigation.                  '  Interdepartmental  Board  was  eetabllshed  In  «„omj.  nn  »»« 

That  report  lay  dormant  for  12  vears  until  ^^^  **»«'»  the  death  toll  was  38.000.    In  1966  ,^    .                   *    '»ouij,  do  »ow 

yw  end  of  Worid  War  n     President  TVuman  the  death  toll  waa  49.000.    These  same  presa-  J^  ,»  J^''    apparent    that    thla    Congresa 

then  called  a   Highly   SaJ^ty   Confl^^  Ing  needs  are  with  us  today.  »^°"\'*  ,  ^,  reeponsibllity  and  establish   na- 

wtlch  adopted  a  "so-ca'll^  action   pro^'-         I  Polnt  out  that  the  esUbllshment  of  this  "^uirlh'^f^^t    J  ^^^L^'^^l  aT^.Tj 

^'^^l^Z^'^J^TollT.'t^^  B«u^  waa  hy  Executive  order  and  not  by  ^^r^L^^ong^^^th^aT^atio^naTl^SS 

mte  House  Conference  and  eatablished  a  act  of  Congreea.  gafety  Agency  be  established. 
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Tr.r  purpos*  U  clearly  stated  In  the  blD: 
•  It  18.  Uierefore,  the  porpoee  of  thl«  act  to 
r^uce  the  extent  of  death,  lajurj.  and  loM 
of  property  resulting  from  tralBc  aoetdenta 
bv  providing  the  maaaa  for  a  oonoerted 
attack  on  the  problem  through  the  estabUsta- 
ment  of  a  National  TralBc  Safety  Agency 
headed  by  a  highly  qualified  Administrator; 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Center  which  ahall  bring  together  public 
and  private  Information  and  reeearch:  and 
through  a  national  program  for  traffic  safety 
which  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  uniform  na- 
tional tralBe  safety  environment  by  means 
of  vigorous  application  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  principal  causes  of  traffic  accidents, 
deaths,  and  Injuries." 

What  are  some  of  the  things  the  bill 
would  do? 

It  win  clearly  assign  responsibility  and 
define  the  Federal  role  for  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  automobile. 

It  will  personify  the  leadership  In  this  field 
th  rough  the  office  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Administrator. 

It  wUl  provide  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Center  which  can  bring  together  Information 
which  Is  now  scattered,  and  conduct  and 
contract  for  research  which  is  long  overdue. 
It  can  establish  the  standards,  the  criteria, 
the  elements  of  legal  and  physical  uniformity 
we  must  build  Into  a  safer  national  traffic 
environment. 

It  will  continue  to  operate  a  National 
Drivers  License  Registry  to  protect  the  prop- 
erly licensed  driver  from  the  driver  whose 
license  has  been  revoked. 

It  will  provide  such  an  agency  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  E>epartment  of  Transporta- 
tion becomes  a  reality  this  year. 

It  will  provide  for  the  definition  of  safety 
performance  standards  for  motor  yehlcles  so 
that  the  car  owner  can  be  on  notice  concern- 
ing many  fine  points  of  safety  which  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  grasp  as  a  layman. 

It  would  provide  Congress  with  an  agency 
which  can  be  accountable  to  It  and  to  the 
American  people,  and  which  can  update 
safety  standards  as  our  technology  advances 
and  changes. 

Finally.  It  will  provide  an  Instrumentality 
for  an  attack  on  the  traffic  accident  prob- 
lem— something  sorely  lacking  now.  The 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  set  forth  details.  It 
sets  forth  an  approach. 

It  does  Lot  take  away  from  the  States;  It 
provides  State  and  local  officials  something 
they  do  not  now  have — a  place  to  turn  with 
certainty  and  assurance— for  recommenda- 
Uona  for  local  action  which  will  fit  In  with 
a  national  pattern. 

President  Johnson  Is  to  be  conunended  for 
his  expressed  concern  In  this  area  and  for 
his  executive  action  In  trying  to  fix  respon- 
sibility, administratively,  now. 

But  only  the  Congress  can  do  what  should 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Unless  It  takes 
action,  we  will  continue  to  be  fearful  each 
time  we  venture  forth  from  our  homes  that 
this  time  we  may  not  return. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today.  The  challenge 
of  traffic  safety  Is  before  this  Congress  and  I 
am  proud  to  serve  on  the  committee  that 
has  the  major  role  In  the  development  ol  this 
legislation.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  sooner  we  activate  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency,  the  sooner  we  can 
expect   to  have  a  safer  traffic  environment. 
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Hotttiog  Problemt  and  Human  Prob- 
lems— Speech  Before  National  Hoatiaf 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21,  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  SpeAker.  It  WM 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  last 


night  to  Join  wlUi  our  colleague  from 
CJeorgla,  the  Honorable  Charles  l 
Weltner,  and  two  outstanding  U.S.  Sen- 
ators who  formerly  served  in  the  House, 
Senators  Ma«garet  Chase  Smith  and  Ln 
Metcalf,  in  a  ptmel  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Housing  Conference. 
I  have  received  many  comments  from 
housing  and  redevelopment  experts  who 
attended  the  meeting,  on  some  of  the 
statements  I  made  in  my  talk,  and  I 
therefore  believe  it  will  be  of  sufficient 
general  Interest  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  placed  in  the  Congressiowai, 
Record,  I  discussed  not  only  the  prob- 
lems of  rehousing  the  people  in  our  slum 
areas  but  also  the  problems  of  building 
human  values  to  go  with  the  higher  real 
estate  values.  We  are  already  engaged 
in  St.  Louis  in  a  project  to  try  to  renew 
the  lives  of  those  on  public  assistance  or 
in  need  of  special  help,  by  providing 
training  in  new  Job  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly for  the  mother  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  whose  youngsters  are 
old  enough  to  spend  most  of  the  day  In 
school.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  I 
discussed. 

My    statement    before    the   National 
Housing  Conference  is  as  follows : 
Address  op  Hon.  Lconor  K.  Sttllivan,  Demo- 
crat, or  Missouri,  Betore  the  3Str  Am- 
NiTAL  Convention  op  the  National  Hous- 

INO     CONTERENCE,     STATLER     HILTON    HOTEL, 

Washington,  D.C,  Sttncat  Night,  Masch 

20,  19S8 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  and 
participate  In  the  meetings  of  the  Natlonsl 
Housing  Conference,  because  so  much  of  my 
time  and  effort  as  a  Member  of  Congress  ti 
devoted  to  the  study  of  legislation  In  which 
this  organization  and  Its  members  are  vit&lly 
Interested.  It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  tonight  on  the  same  program  with 
a  young  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  whose  political  borl- 
Bons,  I  am  sure,  are  unlimited,  on  the  basli 
of  outstanding  performance  already,  and 
also  to  Join  with  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished alumni  of  the  House  of  Bepreaents- 
tlves  now  servmg  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Charles  Lowc- 
btrxct  Weltner,  of  Georgia,  gave  the  House 
one  of  Its  most  memorable  moments  of  high 
drama  during  my  whole  14  years  there  when 
be  went  to  the  weU  of  the  House  In  19«4  to 
announce  that  be  would  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  and,  in 
a  short  but  truly  eloquent  speech,  explained 
why.  He  has  done  many  flne  things  since 
then,  but  that  moment  m  his  career  wUl 
stand  out  for  most  of  us  no  matter  to  whst 
heights  he  may  rise.     He  Is  a  man  of  courage. 

Senator  Metcalf.  of  Montana,  was  a  first- 
rank  leader  In  the  House,  serving  on  our  most 
Important  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  before  he  foUowed  another 
tiim^jLTiiiTi  from  the  House  to  the  Senate. 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  Those  of 
us  who  served  with  Lee  MrrcAur  In  the  Houm 
will  always  remember  his  parliamentary  skill 
and  his  courage,  too. 

Courage  also  dlsUngulshes  the  politics! 
career  of  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
and  It  U  a  delight  to  share  this  platform 
«1th  her,  I  remember  a  cartoon  I  saw  a  long 
time  ago.  back  In  the  forties,  showing  » 
newly  elected  male  Senator  wrapping  » 
Roman  toga  about  his  shoulders  and  picking 
up  his  suitcase  to  go  from  the  House  w 
RepresenUtlves  to  the  Senate,  meanwhile 
waving  a  fareweU  to  some  of  the  three-name 
glamorous  women  then  serving  in  ^* 
House— Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Clare  BooUie 
Luce,  Helen  Oahacan  Douglas  and,  I  thin*. 
Emily  Taft  Douglas — and  saying  "Sorry  gtr*' 
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Ijut  woman's  place  la  In  the  House."  Well, 
ts  we  all  know,  Helen  Oahagrao  Douglas  was 
Nlx-ed  In  her  try;  Emily  Taft  Douglas  never 
tried  for  herself  but  helped  elect  her  hus- 
Ijand  to  the  Senate  Instead:  whUe  Margaret 
CHASE  SMITH  made  It  agayne,  and  agayne 
and  agayne,  as  FDR  would  have  said  It,  and 
every  woman  In  public  life  Is  proud  of  what 
ghe  has  accomplished.  She  certainly  proved 
the  validity  of  the  CtvU  Rights  Act  prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  by  reason  of  sex 
in  employment,  for  no  MemlMr  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  more  conscientious,  or.  In  fact,  has 
u  good  a  record  as  she  does  for  attendance 
and  faithfulness  to  duty. 

Thus  woman's  place  Is  both  In  and  out  of 
the  House;  woman's  place  I  am  happy  to  add, 
However,  Is  very  much  In  bousing,  as  Marie 
McGulre  has  demonstrated,  and  as  many 
other  women  active  In  this  field  have  also 
jhown,  and  as  our  presence  here  tonight  at- 
tests. I  am  wondering  if  any  women  were 
engaged  In  the  General  Accounting  OflBce 
Btudy  of  the  allied  extravagance  of  having 
balconies  attached  to  public  bousing  units. 
As  I  think  all  of  you  know,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  public  housing  imlts  IntendMl  for 
families  with  children  built  close  to  the 
ground — I  shudder  at  the  high-rises — but  If 
you  have  to  build  them  at  all  for  families 
with  children,  then  a  balcony  Is  no  extrava- 
gance at  all  If  It  can  be  Included  within  the 
limitation  Imposed  on  public  bousing  unit 
costs.  I'm  sure  It  doesn't  take  a  woman  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  this  point,  but  I'm 
sure  that  any  GAO  panel  which  studied  the 
Issue  would  have  difficulty  reaching  any  other 
decision  If  a  woman,  or  some  women,  were 
helping  to  make  the  judgment, 

'The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  been 
engaged  since  late  February  in  dally  hearings 
on  new  housing  legislation,  and  we  still  have 
a  week  to  go.  Tour  president,  Nathaniel  S. 
Keith,  appeared  on  March  9,  and  made  an 
excellent  witness,  as  always,  even  If  he  did 
startle  us  a  bit  by  suggesting  that  the  entire 
U  billion  MOO  million  called  for  In  the  pro- 
posed demonstration  cities  program  should 
be  authorized  to  be  made  avaUable  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
at  one  fell  swoop.    That  Is  quite  a  fell  swoop. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  clear  to  all  of  us  serving 
on  the  subcommittee  that  the  programs  en- 
visioned under  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act 
are  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money  In  order  to 
make  a  dent  In  the  problems  of- our  cities. 
Pretending  that  thU  Is  going  to  be  Just  some 
kind  of  small-scale  pilot  project  to  coet  a 
few  dollars  here  or  there  would  be  completely 
unrealistic.  Of  course,  considering  how  our 
gross  national  product  has  leaped  and  soared 
In  recent  years.  It  Is  obvious  that  our  econ- 
omy can  withstand  tremendous  additional 
demands  for  those  public  services  which  are. 
In  effect,  self -liquidating  or  which  contribute 
to  further  economic  strength,  but  this  Is 
slways  difficult  to  get  acroas. 

The  original  Urban  Renewal  Act,  back  In 
1948,  was  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  budget-buster 
snd  economy-wrecker,  and  yet  look  at  what 
It  has  accomplished  for  the  eoonomy  of  this 
Nation.  If  any  of  you  want  some  moire 
dramatic  Illustrations  of  that  than  you  may 
and  in  your  own  cities  or  In  the  surrounding 
areas,  come  to  St.  Louis  and  see  what  has 
own  done  there.  We  were  not  a  dying  city 
When  our  renewal  began,  but  we  were  limp- 
'ng  pretty  badly  in  many  respecta.  Using 
»  map  of  the  United  States  as  a  dart  board, 
you  could  hit  almost  any  major  olty  or  any 
^«  of  hundreds  of  smaller  communities 
with  a  dart  thrown  at  random  and  find  other 
"lustrations  of  this  same  wondarf  ul  phenom- 
enon. 

But  problems  remain,  and  multiply.     We 

v^  not— not  any  of  us— reached  Utopia  In 

urt^a  living.     If  the  traffic  doesnt  kill  us. 

«  the  air  pollution  strangle  us,  or  the  pol- 

uteQ  water  polaon  us,  or  the  garbage  engulf 


us,  or  the  slums  break  our  hearts,  rampant 
crime  always  offers  tis  other  pathways  to 
violent  death. 

When  we  hid  our  slums  away  In  shanty- 
towns  and  ghettoes,  the  so-called  respectable 
elements  of  the  community  could  breathe 
easy  and  pay  little  attention  to  the  misery 
In  countless  slum  homes  where  parents 
might  be  trying  with  all  of  their  strength 
and  cunning  to  make  a  warm  and  decent 
home  for  the  children.  Now,  however,  the 
once  hidden  slums  are  visible  throughout  our 
cities,  because  we  were  never  able  over  the 
years  since  1937  to  catch  up  with  the  need 
for  adequate  housing  In  a  greatly  expanding 
urban  ptopulatlon.  We  can  see  them,  we 
can  smeU  them,  and  each  time  we  do  we  can 
recognize  how  far  we  have  fallen  behind 
in  solving  our  housing  problems. 

Let  me  make  It  abundantly  clear,  how- 
ever; what  we  did  do  and  what  we  are  do- 
ing In  the  housing  field  has  not  been  wasted 
effort.  Without  those  efforts  of  the  past 
three  decades,  our  cities  today  would  be  un- 
inhabitable. But  we've  got  a  long  way  to 
go  to  make  them  pleasant,  happy  places  In 
which  to  live.  And  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  try — and  that  means  to  continue  to  ex- 
periment with  new  Ideas  and  new  concepts. 

But  whUe  we  use  bricks  and  mortar  and 
cement  in  new  ways,  or  In  Improvements 
on  old  techniques,  we  stUl  require  a  mam- 
moth attack  on  human  apathy — we  have 
got  to  renew  people  as  well  as  buUdlngs  and 
neighborhoods. 

We  all  say  that,  and  I'm  sure  we  all  agree 
with  that  and  mean  It,  but  our  progress 
In  carrying  It  out  Is  terribly  discouraging. 
The  demonstration  cities  program  would  cer- 
tamiy  help  to  dramatize  the  attack,  by  pro- 
viding a  more  coordinated  strategy  against 
want  and  deprivation  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  neglect  of  opportunity,  and  Ig- 
norance of  opportunity,  but  even  without 
that  far-reaching  legislation,  look  at  all  the 
tools  we  already  have  that  we  have  been  using 
with  too  little  Imagination  or  commitment. 
We  have  permitted  people  to  wallow  In  mis- 
ery when  a  little  guidance,  or  a  little  push — 
or  some  tough-talking  Insistence  on  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  opportunities  around  them 
could  help  perform  miracles  of  self-help. 

I  am  aware  that  the  officials  who  run  pub- 
lic housing  projects  have  their  bands  full 
with  aU  sorts  of  problems — leaky  faucets, 
trash  In  the  entranceways,  vandalism,  miss- 
ing light  bulbs  In  the  corridors,  Saturday 
night  obstreperousness,  and  bo  on — and 
probably  there  aren't  enough  hours  In  the 
day  to  do  aU  of  these  chores  and  still  be 
educational  guidance  counselor,  social  work- 
er, home  economics  demonstration  agent, 
after-class  elementary  or  high  school  tutor, 
recreation  leader,  college  counselor,  marriage 
counselor,  etc.,  etc.  But  there  are  resources 
of  that  nature  In  the  community.  If  the 
people  who  need  them  are  made  aware  of  the 
services  avaUable  to  them  and  how  to  obtain 
them,  and — particularly — are  encouraged  to 
want  them. 

We  have  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing; we  have  adult  education;  we  have  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  we  have  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Extension  Service;  we  have  all 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  war  on  poverty; 
we  have  the  visiting  nurse  service,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  free  Inoculation  of  children 
against  the  crippling  diseases,  the  multitude 
of  new  educational  programs.  Are  we  mak- 
ing sure  that  every  problem  family  we  touch 
during  our  day's  work — and  some  of  us  touch 
a  lot  of  them — ^Is  guided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  advantages  of  living  In  an  American  city 
in  the  1960's? 

I  know  that  In  my  case,  a  major  share  of 
my  time  each  day — every  day — Is  spent  an- 
swering letters  from  people  with  problems 
who  are  bewildered  about  their  problems  and 
unable  to  solve  them  and  unaware,  In  moat 
Instances,  of  the  existence  of  help  avaUable 


to  them,  whether  It  tie  in  food  stamps,  wel- 
fare, disability  benefits,  artificial  limbs, 
training  or  retraining,  scholarships,  loans, 
hospitalization,  credit  advice — you  name  the 
program,  Federal,  State  or  local,  public  or 
private,  which  can  help  people  and  I  am 
involved  In  it  as  a  regular  thing,  directing 
people  who  need  help  to  the  help  available 
to  them.  The  war  on  poverty  program  was 
set  up  to  do  many  of  these  same  things,  but 
no  matter  how  much  appears  in  the  news- 
papers or  on  radio  or  television  about  the 
agencies  available  and  the  help  they  can 
give,  countless  people  Just  dont  know- 
don 't  get  the  word.  Many  of  them  must  be 
taken  by  the  hand  and  half  pushed,  half 
dragged  and  continuously  reassured  and  en- 
couraged to  seek  help.  How  much  of  this 
do  your  people  do?  Do  you  feel  It  la  enough? 
The  parents  in  some  families  may  not  al- 
ways be  the  best  material  in  the  world  to 
work  with  on  the  family's  upgrading,  but  If 
there  Is  any  chance  at  all  of  reaching  the 
kids  to  encourage  them  to  try  to  make  their 
way.  it's  worth  It. 

In  this  day  and  age.  in  an  economy  ex- 
panding so  fast  we  are  being  told  in  some 
quarters  that  It  may  be  "overheating,"  and 
with  unemployment  low  enough  to  worry 
some  experts  that  we  may  run  out  of  man- 
power. I  think  we  have  to  get  a  little  tougher 
about  redirecting  some  of  our  welfare  atti- 
tudes. You  don't  dump  people  out  to  sink 
or  swim,  for  those  who  are  career  dependents 
upon  the  public  charge  will  only  sink — and 
be  heavier  financial  burdens  on  the  publio 
as  a  result.  But  once  the  children  are  all 
old  enough  to  be  in  school  moet  of  the 
day.  the  mother  who  has  been  scraping  out 
a  disastrously  Inadequate  living  on  aid  to 
dep>endent  children  should  be  shaken  up 
enough  by  someone  in  authority  to  want  to 
work  and  to  learn  to  do  worthwhile  work. 
I  am  afraid  we  will  never  see  the  day  when 
public  assistance  In  moet  States  will  meet 
minimum  needs.  Therefore,  the  more  we 
can  encourage — push — able-bodied  atd-to- 
dependent-chlldren  mothers  Into  contribut- 
ing to  the  work  force  when  Jobs  are  abundant 
at  good  pay — by  teaching  them  skills  to  as- 
sure a  decent  wage  and  good  working  con- 
ditions— the  better  favor  we  are  doing  them 
and  their  children.  If  the  community  wiU 
only  provide  some  after-school  super^-ision 
and  recreation. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the 
mother  of  young  children  being  at  home 
with  them.  But  as  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  so  clearly 
proved  in  Us  report  to  President  Kennedy  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  most  women  do 
work  during  much  of  their  adult  years,  with 
those  having  the  higher  skills  being  most 
likely  to  work  longest.  The  big  problem  in 
this  connection  which  none  of  us  has  solved 
and  which  must  be  solved  to  get  career 
aid-to-dependent-chUdren  mothers  out  of 
the  house  and  Into  the  work  force,  where 
they  can  earn  decent  livings  and  live  like 
free  Americans  once  all  of  the  youngsters  are 
In  school  most  of  the  day,  is  to  make  sure 
they  have  and  can  afford  a  decent  place  to 
live  if  they  do  work.  I  am  thinking  now 
particularly  of  the  family  in  public  housing. 
What  Incentive  Is  there  for  a  mother  to  find 
a  Job  which  will  not  pay  her  enough  to 
afford  a  decent  dwelling  unit  In  the  private 
real  estate  market,  but  will  pay  her  Just 
enough  to  make  her  Ineligible  any  longer 
for  public  housing  and  push  her  back  to  the 
slums?  Can  we  work  on  that?  I  think  it 
Is  urgent  that  we  come  up  with  answers. 

Much  of  our  affiuence  today  rests  on  double 
breadwinners  in  many  families — husband  and 
wife  both  working,  both  earning.  Whether 
we  approve  or  disapprove  of  this,  it  is  an 
economic  fact  of  life  today.  This  undoubt- 
edly leads  to  some  child  neglect  which  is 
visible  and  deplorable,  and  probably  to  a  lot 
of   psychological   damage  not   readUy   seen. 
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We  mu«t  rooognlze  the  prtc«  we  pay  for 
thinga.  But  with  ao  many  families  having 
two  In  coma*  In  order  to  achieve  what  we  call 
the  American  standard  ot  living,  it  U  aUnoat 
tmpoaalble  for  a  woman  on  aid  to  dependent 
children  ever  to  earn  enough  to  make  work- 
ing worthwhile  to  her  or  her  children  If  ahe 
la  untrained,  uneducated  and  unmotivated. 
So  tc  la  no  wonder  she  may  be  content — If 
that  la  the  word — to  continue  to  drift  where 
she  Ls. 

For  such  women  and  for  all  so-called  "dis- 
advantaged" Americans,  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  reach  them^-and  many  of  us  can 
reach  many  of  them — we  should  knock  our- 
selves out  trying  to  get  the  word  across:  the 
word  that  there  Is  opprartunUy  today  for 
the-  who  would  make  themselves  receptive 
to  It.  There  are  free  clasaes  to  learn  bow  to 
speak  In  prepiaratton  for  numerous  Job  va- 
cancies In  which  good  voice  and  diction  are 
essential;  there  are  free  courses  in  every  sktU 
in  demand:  there  Ls  even  financial  mainte- 
nance while  learning:  there  Is  a  crying  need 
for  people  with  warmth  and  human  kindness 
In  all  of  the  disciplines  related  to  health 
care;  there  la  reward,  too.  But  when  the 
family's  standard  of  living  must  Inevitably 
fall  in  its  most  essential  feature — In  hous- 
ing— once  the  income  should  go  up  just  a  bit. 


well,  we  aren't  going  to  acconopllsb  thla  ob- 
jective of  u{>gradlng  very  easily.  Public 
hoiislng  tenant  Incomes  must  have  limits 
and  ceilings:  but  then  comes  this  gap.  May 
I  aak  a  question:  Are  you  "selling"  the  con- 
cept of  rent  supplements  and  other  Ideas  of 
that  nature  with  enough  seal  In  your  com- 
munities? 

As  passed  by  Congress,  rent  supplements 
now  may  go  only  to  those  who  are  already 
In  the  public  housing  income  brackets.  So 
the  gap  persists.  My  bill  for  3  percent  direct 
loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  to  enable 
them  to  rehabilitate  older  housing  for  sal* 
to  low-Income  families  covers  the  same  In- 
come range  as  the  rent  supplement  programs. 
At  present,  only  the  below  market  Interest 
rate  FHA  loans  take  things  several  steps  fur- 
ther for  the  Inbetween  public  and  private 
housing  tenants.  My  next  question  Is  this: 
Are  public  housing  authorities  sharing  their 
expertise  with,  and  encouraging,  private 
groups  in  the  community  to  get  into  this 
field  to  serve  families  Just  above  the  public 
housing  income  level  but  too  low  for  full- 
cost  private  housing? 

The  more  I  learn  about  bovislng,  after  13 
years  on  the  subcommittee,  the  more  im- 
pressed I  am  on  the  need  for  more  generalists 
as  well  as  specialists  In  the  field;  for  people 
who  when  faced  with  a  problem  Involving  a 


family  needing  help.  wlU  get  on  the  telephone 
and  call  around  to  as  many  different  agen. 
cles  as  can  contribute  anything  at  all  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  or  problems; 
people  who  will  come  to  the  conclusion  it 
no  satisfactory  solution  la  found,  that  new 
laws  or  new  programs  must  be  enacted  to 
meet  unsolved  problems;  and  who  will  then 
make  sure  that  those  of  us  who  have  respon- 
sibUity  for  passing  the  laws — Federal,  State, 
and  local — are  made  aware  of  the  needs  and 
are  pressured  Into  doing  something  about 
them.  If  new  laws  can  be  of  any  use  in  a 
particular  situation. 

A  lot  of  you  here  fit  Into  the  category  of 
the  kind  of  good-doers  I  described.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  day  when  everyone  who  dealt 
with  the  public  In  any  capacity,  as  public 
official  or  private  businessman  or  worker, 
would  do  more  than  Just  shrug  at  a  problem 
he  didn't  know  how  to  solve  for  some  despair- 
ing human  being  standing  before  blm.  B 
everyone  meeting  the  public  and  dealing  with 
the  public  would  only  recognize  that  there 
are  people  who  would  be  willing  to  tackle  th« 
problem  and  help  solve  It — and  would  Intel- 
ligently direct  the  poor  soul  to  someone  who 
would  try,  at  least,  to  Invent  a  solution  If 
none  existed — I  think  our  cities  would  be  far 
lees  of  a  Jungle,  and  far  more  of  a  com- 
munity.    Thank  you. 


SE.N.\rE 

Tlesday.  Mvrch  22,  1966 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  March  21, 
1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  John  R.  Claypool.  D.C.,  minister, 
Creaoent  Hill  Baptist  Church,  Louisville, 
Ky..  offered  the  follo^ving  prayer: 

.A^lmlghty  God,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  come  Into 
Thy  presence  now  to  acknowledge  Thy 
priority  in  all  things  and  to  give  thanks 
for  every  shape  of  goodness  that  comes 
to  us  from  Thy  hand. 

Open  our  eyes,  O  God.  to  what  Thou 
fcrt  doing  in  our  world,  and  enaible  us  to 
Join  Thee  as  colaborers  in  the  task  of 
humanizing  humanity  and  bringing 
every  man  to  the  fullness  of  his  person- 
hood. 

Guide  now  the  deliberations  of  Thy 
servants  in  this  place,  and  grant  to  them 
wladom  and  courage  and  insight  as  they 
lead  our  Nation  in  the  living  of  these 
days. 

We  pray  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 


H.R.  10284.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  under  construction  In 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  shall  be  named  the  "Frlta 
Garland  I^anham  Federal  Office  Building"  In 
memory  of  the  late  Fritz  Oarland  Lanham,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas  from 
1919  to  1947;  and 

H.R.  13448.  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Oovemment  per- 
sonnel overseas,  and  for  other  purposes. 


H  R.  10722.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  110 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energj 
Commission,  and  for  other  piuposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxmiu,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  21.  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  7433.  An  act  to  permit  certain  trans- 
fers of  Port  Office  Department  appropria- 
tions: 

H  R.  13448  An  act  to  amend  title  89. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Oovemment  per- 
sormel  overseas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service;  and 

H.R.  10284.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral office  building  under  construction  In 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  shall  be  named  the  "Fritz 
O&rland  Lanham  Federal  Office  Building"  In 
memory  of  the  late  Fritz  Oarland  Lanham,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas  from 
1919  to  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Senators  Nelson  and  Fannin  to  the  50th 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land,  June  1  through  June  23,  1966. 

The  Chair  also  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Honolulu 
Memorial  on  May  1,  1966. 

The  Chair  further  wishes  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  Senators  Wn-Ufus 
of  New  Jersey  and  Javits  to  the  19th  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
May  3  through  21.  1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  foUowtatf  bills.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H  R  7423.  An  act  to  permit  certain  trans- 
iTs  of  Post  Office  Department  appropria- 
tions; 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  March  22,  1966,  he  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Si>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

H  R  969.  An  act  to  authorize  redetermina- 
tion under  the  CIvU  Service  Retirement  Act 
of  annuities  of  certain  reemployed  annui- 
tants: 

H.R.  7538.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
350th  aimlversary  ot  the  founding  of  San 
Antonio;  and 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicitur  and  the  Sub- 
c<Mnmittee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Setxate  today. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  address  the  Senate 
briefly.  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ol>- 

Jectlon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


jIEWSWEEK  SUGGESTS  THE  CUR- 
TAILMENT OP  GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delawiwe.    Mr. 

President,  in  the  March  28  Issue  of  News- 
week there  appears  an  artide  by  Henry 
Hazlitt  entitled  "Slash  the  Spending." 
This  article  points  up  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  Inflation — namely.  Govern- 
ment extravagance  and  deficit  spend- 
ing—and makes  the  constructive  sugges- 
tion that  Instead  of  planning  a  tax  in- 
crease the  first  step  should  be  to  curtail 
expenditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

SlASB    THE    SPENDINO 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

For  the  last  6  years  the  new  economists 
have  denied  that  their  pollclea  led  to  more 
inflation.  Now  that  they  are  at  last  forced 
to  recognize  this,  they  are  proposing  one 
of  two  cures,  or  both.  The  first  Is  price  and 
wage  controls;  the  second  Is  another  tax  In- 
crease. The  first  Is  not  a  cure  at  all  but 
merely  an  additional  disease.  The  second  Is 
harmful  and  unnecessary. 

The  simple  cure  for  Inflation  Is  to  stop 
inflating.  The  direct  cause  of  Inflation  Is 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  and 
bank  credit:  the  direct  cure  is  to  stop  this 
increase.  In  order  to  make  this  possible  we 
must  slop  the  budget  deficits.  There  are  two 
vays  to  do  this.  One  Is  to  Increase  taxes; 
the  other  to  cut  expenditures. 

But  a  further  tax  Increase,  on  top  of  the 
15  billion  annual  Increase  In  social  security 
taxes  that  went  Into  effect  January  1,  euid  on 
top  of  the  M  billion  Increase  just  enacted. 
Ijt.,  on  top  of  the  unparalleled  tax  burden 
of  1146  billion  that  the  American  people 
already  carry  for  1967,  would  discourage  pro- 
ducUon  and  constrict  the  economy.  No  one 
has  been  more  Insistent  on  this  result  In  the 
last  few  years  than  the  new  economists  them- 
selves. They  supported  a  tax  reduction  when 
we  could  not  afford  It.  As  we  already  had  an 
tnflaUonary  deficit,  the  tax  cut  simply  made 
It  greater.  It  was  therefore  a  sham  tax  cut. 
It  merely  substituted  Inflation,  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  "the  most  unjust 
and  capricious  form  of  taxation,"  for  other 
taxes. 

BT7GS    NONDETENSX   COCT 

And  It  was  the  wrong  kind  of  tax  cut, 
both  politically  and  economically.  If  every- 
one's taxes  had  simply  been  cut  by  an  equal 
percentage.  It  would  now  be  politically  easy  to 
restore  them  by  a  corresponding  percentage. 
But  proportionately  the  tax  cuts  were  great- 
est on  the  low-bracket  Incomes,  making  in- 
come-tax rates  even  more  steeply  progressive 
than  they  already  were.  The  administration 
and  Congress  would  therefore  not  dare  now 
to  restore  personal  Income  tax  rates  to  their 
previous  levels  because  they  would  be  ac- 
cused of  making  the  Increase  greatest  on  the 
lower  Incomes. 

Tet  with  the  clear  threat  of  further  Infla- 
tion, It  is  Imperative  that  we  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  Inflationary  gap.  I.e..  the  excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenues.  The  best  way 
to  do  that  Is  to  reduce  expenditures. 

We  are  being  told  that  this  cannot  be 
done,  because  the  present  huge  spending  Is 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
But  this  Is  not  so.  In  the  cash  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  total  national  defense 
Mpendltures  are  estimated  at  $60.5  billion. 
Nondefense  spending  comes  to  $83.6  billion. 
If  wt  compare  the  1967  budget  with  1966,  we 
find  that  defense  costs  In  this  11 -year  ps- 
nod  have  rWn  only  $20.6  bUUon  while  non- 
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defense  spending  baa  increased  by  $63  bil- 
lion. The  way  to  prevent  further  inflation 
Is  to  sUo^  slashing  this  enormous  nondefense 
total. 

SAVING    tlO    BnXION 

How  many  billions  need  to  be  slashed  off? 
Technically,  the  1967  cash  budget  Is  already 
estimated  to  be  In  balance.  But  If  (allow- 
ing for  the  dubious  accounting  gimmicks  and 
the  probable  tindereetimate  of  expenditures) 
we  assume  that  the  real  deficit  will  be  at 
least  $5  to  $10  billion,  then  this  Is  the  amount 
that  expenditures  should  be  cut. 

Anyone  who  thinks  there  Is  anything  un- 
reasonable or  Impossible  about  a  cut  of  these 
dimensions  need  merely  look  at  the  increase 
In  nondefense  spending  In  the  last  few  years. 
For  1967  It  is  $12  billion  more  than  in  1965, 
$23  billion  more  than  In  1963,  and  $32  billion 
more  than  In  1961.  All  we  have  to  do  to  cut 
out  even  $10  billion  Is  to  cut  out  the  new 
spending  programs  added  since  1965  alone. 
If  we  don't  want  to  do  it  that  way,  we  might 
do  It  by  slashing  one  or  two  of  the  more  du- 
bious -categories  of  spending  such  as  the  $4 
billion  for  foreign  aid,  the  $3  billion  for  farm 
subsidies,  the  $4  billion  for  the  most  expen- 
sive roadbulldlng  program  In  history,  the 
$4  billion  for  putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  or 
part  of  the  $46  billion  of  welfare  spending. 

But  dont  let  anyone  tell  you  that  we  need 
to  levy  $5  billion  or  so  of  Increased  taxes  (on 
top  of  $145  billion  already  there)  to  "prevent 
Inflation"  or  to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  money  Is  "needed"  only  to  pay  for  the 
extravagant  Great  Society  programs  of  the 
last  few  years. 


COMPTROLLER  GENERALS  RE- 
PORT INDICATING  MISMANAGE- 
MENT IN  AID  AGENCY  SHOULD  BE 
RECLASSIFIED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  during  his  recent  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Mr.  David  Bell,  the  Administrator  of  the 
AID  program,  was  asked  why  so  many 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  reports 
pointing  up  mismanagement  In  his  agen- 
cy were  given  the  "secret"  classification. 
I  quote  the  question  and  Mr.  Bell's 
answer: 

Senator  Antsw.  I  have  just  one  more  ques- 
tion which  does  affect  your  territory.  That 
is.  Why  is  It  that  when  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  makes  a  report  on  mismanagement 
of  an  AID  program,  that  all  the  vital  parU 
of  that  report  are  stamped  secret? 

Mr.  Bkll.  I  am  delighted  to  answer  that, 
sir,  because  that  Is  not  so  about  the  economic 
assistance  program.  All  of  Uie  economic 
assistance  program  reports,  every  one  with- 
out exception  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  la  an  open 
report  and  can  be  published. 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Bell  another  Comptroller 
Generals  report  was  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  a  confidential 
or  secret  classification.  This  report  was 
a  devastating  document  outlining  a  glar- 
ing waste  and  mishandling  in  the  distri- 
bution of  food  In  a  South  American 
country  under  Public  Law  480  programs. 
To  prevent  its  release  to  the  public  the 
State  D^artment  has  classified  this 
document  as  secret  and  confidential. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  not- 
ing Mr.  Bell's  clear  promise  that  such 
documents  would  not  be  classified,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  motion  asking  Mr.  Bell, 
Director  of  the  AID  program,  to  remove 
the  classification  of  this  document  in 


order  that  It  could  be  released  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  In  his  reply  on 
-March  4  Mr.  Bell  refused  to  declassify 
tills  report.  With  specific  reference  to 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  In  ques- 
tion Mr.  Bell  stated  that  It  "makes  dis- 
closiires  of  such  a  sensitive  political 
nature  that  not  only  was  its  classification 
deemed  necesseiry  by  the  GAO  and  the 
concerned  agencies,  but  also  its  distribu- 
tion was  severely  limited  to  minimize  the 
possibility  that  its  existence  might  be- 
come public  knowledge.  The  reasons 
which  Indicated  classification  continue 
to  prevail ;  publication  at  this  or  any  time 
In  the  foreseeable  future  of  this  Informa- 
tion would  be  strongly  adverse  to  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  this  report, 
and  there  Is  nothing  contained  therein 
which  would  in  any  way  jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  much  in  the  report,  however, 
that  would  jeopardize  the  security  of 
some  public  officials  who  have  abused 
their  oflQce  and  condoned  and  approved 
the  Improper,  If  not  actually  Illegal,  dis- 
tribution of  these  food  products  which 
were  intended  to  be  distributed  as  aid  to 
the  people  in  that  country. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  GAO 
classifies  these  reports  only  upon  the 
request  of  the  agency  or  department 
affected. 

Once  again  I  suggest  that  the  State 
Department  consider  removing  the  cloak 
of  secrecy  from  this  report,  and  If  such 
action  Is  not  taken  this  question  will 
again  be  broxight  up  for  consideration 
when  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
for  1966  is  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  the  Senate  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  I  may 
speak  for  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  TEACHES 
GOOD  NUTRITION  HABITS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  most  Important  feature  of  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren 
Is  the  good  nutritional  habits  it  teaches 
the  children  when  they  are  at  the  most 
Impressionable  ages.  It  teaches  children 
to  drink  and  enjoy  milk — ^nature's  per- 
fect food — rather  than  soda  pop.  It 
Inculcates  good  nutritional  habits  that 
will  last  virtually  a  lifetime. 

The  administration's  plans  to  cut  the 
school  milk  program  by  80  percent  will 
have  just  the  opposite  effect.  Millions 
of  children  will  stop  drlnlting  milk  when 
the  program  Is  cut  by  80  percent.  Freed 
from  the  obligation  of  spending  their 
money  to  buy  a  milk  ticket  which  enables 
them  to  receive  federally  supported  half 
pints,  they  will  either  mot  be  able  to 
purchase  any  beverage  or  will  spend 
their  nickels  and  dimes  on  soft  drinks 
and  pizza. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  address  given  by  Dr. 
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Elizabeth  Todhimter,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama's  School  of  Home 
Economics      She  states: 

N  iTi-irn  i»ciucation  Is  n««<l«d  to  fvilde 
;>vrrul:es  ir:  wl3«  selection  c€  foods,  and  tbU 
education  needa  to  b«  In  temu  of  fooda 
ratber  than  spedflc  functlona  and  requlre- 
menta  of  each  nutriment. 

What  better  way  to  educate  children 
In  ?ood  nutritional  values  than  to  accus- 
tom them  to  drinking  milk,  with  Its  out- 
standing nutritional  values? 

This  point  Is  reiterated  by  Dr.  Morris 
Fl-shbeln  editor  emeritus  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  when  he  states: 

The  answer  X — to  unsound  nqtrltlonal 
praottce*— must  He  in  education^  In  ex- 
panded   nutritional    education    of  .^children. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
CoHsress  will  continue  to  teach  children 
the  value  and  healthf  ulness  of  a  balanced 
diet  by  continuing  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram ac  its  present  level  as  a  minimum. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  encourage 
the  type  of  bad  nutritional  practices 
that  the  school  milk  program  was  devised 
to  combat. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  "Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark]  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  for  debate  on  the  bill  Hil. 
13546 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j'leld.  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  for  an  insertion  in  the 
Record  and  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr  CL-^RK.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that,  but  I  do  not  personally  require  the 
calling  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  but  I  think 
that  should  be  done. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
CRISIS  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  speech  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mutee  [Mr.  Flt.bright],  at  the  21st  An- 
nual Conference  on  Higher  Education  in 
Chicago.  111.,  on  March  14,  1966. 

The  title  of  the  speech  is  "Higher  Edu- 
cation axid  the  Crisis  in  Asia."  amd  I 
think  it  is  well  worth  the  time  of  all 
Senators  to  read  and  study  most  care- 
fully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
»  a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscoRO, 
a.s  follows: 

HiGHr.s    Fp'-catiow   ak»  thx  Ceibis  m  Asu 
■  Staten.cr.t    by    Senator    J.    W.    Tm.MUatrT, 
r.iai.'-r'.an.  t7.8.  Senat«  Committee  on  For- 
eiKT-.    Relations.   b«for«   tbe   3l8t   National 
Conference  on  Higher  Education,  Conrad 
HUton  Hotel.  Chicago,  ni.,  Mar.  14,  ld06) 
A  society  has  the  right  to  ask  two  gre*t 
services  of  lu  educational  institutions:   the 
cultlTatlon   of   those   qualities  of   the  mind 
which  wlU  help  the  society  to  avoid  misfor- 
tune and  the  cultivation  of  those  Intellectual 
qualities  which  will  advance  the  public  hap- 
piness     What    the    community    expects    of 


higher  education  at  any  given  time  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  to  which  It  feels  Itself 
endangered  or  secure.  There  Is  a  kind  of 
Oresham's  law  of  public  policy:  fear  drives 
out  hope,  security  precedes  welfare,  and  It  Is 
only  to  the  extent  that  a  country  Is  success- 
ful in  the  prevention  of  bad  things  that  Its 
Institutions  of  learning  are  set  free  to  con- 
centrate on  those  pursuits  which  bring  hap- 
piness and  beauty  and  fulfillment  Into  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

For  a  whole  generation  our  country  was 
greatly  preoccupied  with  external  dangers 
and,  accordingly,  neglectful  of  those  aspects 
of  the  public  happiness  which  require  orga- 
nized public  programs  and  sizable  public 
expenditures.  The  reason  for  this,  of  course, 
wblb  the  exaw:tlng  demands  of  two  World  Wars 
and  an  Intractable  cold  war.  which  required 
the  massive  diversion  of  resources  from  com- 
munity life  to  national  security.  We  felt 
ourselves  compelled  to  turn  away  from  our 
hopes  in  order  to  concentrate  on  our  fears 
and  the  public  happiness  became  a  luxury  to 
be  postponed  to  some  distant  day  when  the 
dangers  besetting  us  would  have  disappeared. 

In  1961,  a  trend  and  an  event  coincided 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  new  era  In  our 
national  affairs.  The  trend  was  one  toward 
relative  stability  in  intematlonal  relations, 
based  on  a  fragile,  tacit  agreement  between 
the  great  powers  to  live  together  In  peaceful, 
or  competitive,  coexistence.  The  event  was 
the  coming  to  oflSce  In  the  United  States  of  a 
creative  new  administration,  eager  to 
strengthen  the  developing  detente  with  the 
Russians  and  eager  as  well  to  use  a  respite 
from  Intematlonal  crisis  to  devise  imagina- 
tive new  programs  for  the  betterment  of 
American  life.  During  the  3  years  of  his 
administration.  President  Kennedy  put  for- 
ward imaginative  and  well-conceived  plans 
for  the  Improvement  of  health  and  educa- 
tion, for  the  conquest  of  poverty,  pollution 
and  blight,  and  for  the  spiritual  enrichment 
of  American  life. 

President  Johnson  embraced  and  expanded 
upon  these  Innovations.  Elected  In  1964  by 
a  great  popular  majority  and  supported  by  a 
great  congressional  majority.  President  John- 
son was  able  to  utilize  his  own  extraordi- 
nary poUUcal  talents  to  make  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  the  most  pvroduc- 
tlve  In  a  generation.  Vigorously  executed 
and  adequately  funded,  the  legislation 
adopted  in  1965  can  open  the  way  to  an 
era  of  abundance  and  opportxinity  for  all 
of  our  citizens.  It  seemed,  a  yecu'  ago,  that 
at  long  last  our  fears  could  give  way  to  our 
hopes,  that  we  had  Indeed  crossed  a  new 
frontier  and  were  In  sight  of  ths  Oreat 
Society. 

Then  came  Vietnam.  The  war  had  been 
going  on  for  many  years  but  before  1906 
It  had  been  a  small  and  distant  war  and,  as 
otir  leaders  repeatedly  assured  us,  a  war 
which  would  be  won  or  lost  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves.  Then  about  a  year  ago 
It  became  clear  that  the  Saigon  government 
was  about  to  lose  the  war  and  we  radically 
changed  our  policy.  Intervening  with  a  large 
army  of  our  own,  we  changed  our  role  from 
adviser  to  principal  belligerent  and  ex- 
panded what  was  essentially  a  ctvU  war  Into 
a  contest  between  the  United  States  and 
Asian  ooouniinLsm. 

As  a  result  of  this  radical  change  in  Amer- 
ican policy  In  southeast  Asia,  we  must  now, 
after  so  brief  an  interlude,  turn  back  once 
again  from  our  hopes  to  our  fears,  front  the 
advanc^nent  of  the  public  happiness  to  the 
avoidance  of  International  disaster.  Ths 
President  has  been  compelled  to  divert  his 
principal  energies  from  Implementing  the 
Oreat  Society  to  the  supervision  of  bombing 
missions  over  North  Vietnam;  the  Congress 
has  been  diverted  from  debating  future  needs 
In  education  and  urban  renewal  to  debating 
the  American  Involvement  In  a  land  war  In 
Asia  and  how  we  can  control  It;  the  American 


people  have  been  diverted  from  oommualtr 
and  family  life  to  preoccupation  once  again 
with  foreigrn  dangers,  casualty  lists,  and  th« 
fear  of  a  wider  war. 

What  does  all  this  metui  for  higher  educa- 
tion? I  nxist  emphatically  do  not  think  thst 
the  university  must  act  like  a  recruit  called 
to  the  colors.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
humanities  must  now  give  way  to  muitarr 
science,  that  clvU  engineering  must  give  wtj 
to  military  engineering,  or  that  history  and 
phlloeophy  must  give  way  to  computerized 
"war  games." 

Unless  It  conceives  Itself  as  nothing  more 
than  the  servant  of  the  party  In  power,  the 
university  has  a  higher  function  to  per- 
form. The  university,  it  is  true,  cannot 
separate  itself  from  the  society  of  which  It  la 
a  i>art.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  It  must  now 
divert  some  part  of  Its  energies  from  the 
enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  individual  to 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
But  the  commiinlty  of  scholars  must  do  more 
than  accept  misfortune  and  consider  how  it 
can  be  overcome.  It  must  ask  how  we  came 
to  mlsfortiuie  and  whether  we  need  have.  It 
must  ask  what  has  been  done  wisely  and 
what  has  been  done  foolishly  and  what  tbe 
answers  to  these  questions  imply  for  tbe 
future.  It  must  ask  how  It  came  about  that 
we  have  had  for  so  long  to  devote  so  great 
a  pairt  of  our  resources  to  war  and  Its  pre- 
vention and  It  must  ask  whether  we  are  con- 
demned by  forces  beyond  our  control  to 
continue  to  do  so.  It  can,  like  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  ask  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
"other  side,"  but  It  must  not  fail  to  ask  as 
well  what  Is  wrong  with  our  side,  remem- 
bering always  that  the  highest  devotion  we 
can  give  Is  not  to  our  country  as  it  Is  but  to 
a  concept  of  what  we  would  like  It  to  b«. 

Whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment, whatever  the  demands  of  government 
and  Industry  on  the  universities — and  what- 
ever the  rewards  for  meeting  these  de- 
mands— the  highest  purpose  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  tbe  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the 
Individual  and  the  advancement  of  the 
eternal  effort  to  bring  reason  and  Justice 
and  humanity  into  the  relations  of  men  and 
nations.  It  is  the  further  task  of  higher 
education  to  analyze  existing  public  poli- 
cies with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
they  advance  or  retard  the  reallzaUon  of 
basic  human  objectives  and  whether  and 
how  they  should  be  changed.  ^ 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  ma- 
jor service  the  university  can  perform  for 
the  community  U  to  seek  answers  to  some 
elemental  question  about  means  and  ends. 

The  pollUclan  U  usually  preoccupied  with 
technique  rather  than  purpose  and  with 
Immediate  pressures  rather  than  long-term 
needs.  His  concern  is  largely  focused  on 
the  tactical  questions  of  the  war:  What  art 
the  probable  effects  of  bombing  or  of  not 
bombing  North  Vietnam?  What  degree  of 
escalation  is  likely  to  bring  the  Chinese  Into 
the  war?  What  concessions,  if  any.  are 
lUely   to   Induce   the    enemy   to  negotiate? 

The  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  must  pro- 
vide the  historical  and  philosophical  founda- 
tions on  which  wise  political  decisions  can  b« 
based.  His  proper  concern  Is  with  quesUona 
of  means  and  ends,  of  motive  and  purposes 
To  what  extent  Is  the  war  in  Vietnam  a  clrtl 
war,  to  what  extent  a  war  of  intematlonal 
aggression,  to  what  extent  a  conflict  of 
ideologies?  Does  the  American  military  in- 
t«-ventton  In  Vietnam  strengthen  our 
alliances  throughout  the  world,  as  the  ad- 
ministration believes,  or  does  It  weaken  them. 
as  General  de  Oaulle's  recent  sUtemsnt 
would  seem  to  Indicate?  >    And  perhaps  the 


>  Press  conf«r«nc0  <rf  Feb.  «1.  I9«t.  l» 
which  he  expressed  fear  that  America  would 
drag  her  European  aUles  Into  non-European 
conflicts. 


gjoBt  important  questions  of  all:  does  this 
yar  advance  the  freedom  of  southeast  Asia 
or  make  a  mockery  of  it  by  subjecting  the 
region  to  great  power  domination?  Does  it 
increase  the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
proving  our  resolve  or  reduce  It  by  draining 
our  material  and  moral  resources? 

The  universities  have  a  critical  respon- 
»lblUty  to  meet  In  the  crisis  of  our  country's 
relaUons  with  Asia.  I  believe  that  students 
uui  professors  all  over  the  country  have 
acknowledged  that  responsibility  and  are 
mpondlng  to  it.  I  think  that  the  student 
protest  movement,  despite  certain  excesses, 
bas  had  a  healthy  effect  in  stimulating  In- 
formed discussion  and  awakening  the  na- 
tional conscience.  But  the  more  significant 
contribution  of  tbe  university  Is  made  in  the 
library  and  the  classroom,  by  teachers  who 
teach  and  students  who  study,  by  tbe  rais- 
ing and  answering  of  elemental  questions 
about  means  and  ends. 

Our  prospects  for  a  decent  and  lasting 
•ettlement  In  eastern  Asia  depend  In  great 
part  on  our  ability  to  apply  the  kinds  of  in- 
sight and  understanding  that  only  broadly 
based  liberal  education  can  provide.  We 
must  bring  to  our  efforts  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  our  long-term  relations  with 
China  some  of  the  perspectives  of  history  and 
philosophy  and  psychology.  We  must  apply 
tbe  experience  of  the  past  with  intelligence 
and  discrimination,  separating  those  ex- 
periences which  seem  to  have  general  ap- 
pUcaUon  from  those  which  are  unique  or 
accidental.  We  must  recognize  that  history 
can  be  misleading  as  well  as  Instructive,  and 
we  must  avoid  the  pitfall  of  simple  and 
literal  analogy — such  as  the  eternally 
repeated  example  of  Munich,  which  Is  so 
often  cited  as  an  object  lesson  for  cases  which 
It  resembles  only  slightly  or  Buperflclally. 
We  must  utilize  our  knowledge  of  man  and 
bis  past  in  the  only  way  It  can  be  utilized, 
not  as  a  source  of  detailed  proBcrlptions  for 
specific  maladies  but  as  a  source  of  general 
insight  Into  the  kinds  of  eflorta  that  are 
likely  to  succeed  and  tbe  kinds  that  are  likely 
to  fall,  the  kinds  of  policies  that  are  likely  to 
advance  peace  and  human  welfare  and  the 
kinds  that  are  likely  not  to. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  examine  each 
iltuaUon  and  each  problem  on  Its  merits  and 
we  must  be  prepared,  as  only  educated  men 
can  be,  to  discard  old  myths  In  the  light  of 
new  realities.  More  important  than  any 
tingle  policy  decision  that  we  might  make 
is  the  strengthenUig  of  our  capacity  to  re- 
consider established  policies  In  the  light 
of  changing  facts  and  circumstances. 

It  Is  not  so  much  change  Itself  that  the 
universities  ctin  usefully  encourage  as  the 
capacity  foe  change.  Even  in  the  case  of 
those  of  our  present  policies  which  are  per- 
fectly sound,  it  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  we 
would  be  prepared  to  alter  these  policies 
quickly  In  response  to  a  wholly  new  situa- 
tion or  an  unforeseen  opportunity.  One  oif 
the  basic  prablems  of  our  policy  is  thus  in- 
Wlectual  rather  than  political.  It  is  the 
ptoblem  of  freeing  our  minds  from  the  deed 
weight  of  habit  and  prejudice  and  stereotype 
»nd  of  bringing  to  bear  on  foreign  policy  the 
rtch  and  diverse  resources  of  liberally  edu- 
cated men. 

A  rdated  problem — and  one  for  which  the 
•duUon.  if  there  Is  one,  can  only  come  from 
oigber  education — ^is  the  retention  of  the 
capacity  for  honeet  Individual  Judgment  In 
•  '•rge  organization  in  which  the  surest 
route  to  advancement  Is  conformity  with 
»  barren  and  oppressive  orthodoxy.  There 
»w  many  Intelligent,  courageous,  and  Inde- 
Pendent-mlnded  individuals  In  our  Foreign 
Service,  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
U^t  there  are  also  sycophants  and  con- 
formists. Individuals  In  whose  minds  the  dls- 
^^tton  between  official  policy  and  personal 
opinion  has  disappeared.     The  univeeslUea— 


and  especially  thoee  schools  and  departments 
whose  graduates  tend  to  enter  public  serv- 
ice— have  a  special  obligation  to  train  po- 
tential public  servants  In  rtgoroualy  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  to  acquaint  them  as 
well  with  tbe  need  for  reooncUlng  loyalty  to 
an  organization  with  personal  Integrity.  It 
Is  an  exti^noely  Important  service  for  the 
universities  to  perform  because  the  caoeX 
valuable  public  servant,  like  the  true  patriot. 
Is  one  who  gives  a  higher  loyalty  to  his 
country's  ideals  than  to  Its  ctirrent  policy 
and  who  therefore  Is  wUllng  to  orltldze  as 
well  as  to  comply. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  engaged  In  an  experi- 
ment In  public  education.  With  results 
thus  far  that  seem  to  me  highly  satisfactory. 
the  committee  has  made  Itself  available  as 
a  forum  for  the  meeting  of  politicians  and 
professors  and,  more  broadly,  as  a  fonim 
through  which  recognized  experts  and 
scholars  can  help  Increase  congressional  and 
public  understanding  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
ovu*  relations  with  Communist  China. 

I  believe  that  the  public  hearings  on  Viet- 
nam, by  bringing  before  the  American  people 
a  variety  of  opinions  and  disagreements 
pertaining  to  the  war,  have  done  far  more 
to  strengthen  our  country's  position  than 
to  weaken  it.  The  hearings  have  been  crit- 
icized on  the  ground  that  they  conveyed  an 
image  of  the  United  States  as  divided  over 
the  war.  Since  the  country  obviously  Is 
divided,  what  was  conveyed  was  a  fact  rather 
than  an  image.  The  question  arises  whether 
those  who  believe  the  hearings  should  not 
have  been  held  would  have  preferred  to 
maintain  tbe  Image  of  unity  even  though  It 
were  a  false  Image,  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  suppressing  the  normal  procedures  of 
democracy  and  at  the  co6t  of  denying  both 
our  people  and  our  Oovernment  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  full,  free,  enlightened,  and 
responsible  discussion  of  a  national  issue 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

No  one  challenges  the  value  and  Impor- 
tance of  national  consensus,  but  consensus 
can  be  understood  in  two  ways.  If  It  is  In- 
terpreted to  mean  unquestioning  support 
of  existing  policies,  its  effects  can  only  be 
pernicious  and  undemocratic,  serving  to  sup- 
press differences  rather  than  to  reconcile 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  consensus  Is 
understood  to  mean  a  general  agreement 
on  goals  and  values  but  not  necessarUy  on 
the  beet  means  of  realizing  them,  then  and 
only  then  does  it  become  a  lasting  basis  of 
national  strength.  It  Is  consensus  In  this 
sense  which  has  made  America  strong  in  the 
past.  Indeed,  much  of  our  national  success 
In  combining  change  with  continuity  can 
be  attributed  to  the  vigorous  competition  of 
men  and  ideas  within  a  context  of  shared 
values  and  generally  accepted  Institutions. 
It  is  only  through  this  kind  of  vlgorovis  com- 
petition of  ideas  that  a  consensus  of  values 
can  sometimes  be  translated  Into  a  true  con- 
sensus of  policy. 

The  hearings  on  Vietnam  were  undertaken 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  the  hope  of  helping  to  shape  a  true  con- 
sensus, even  at  the  cost  of  destroying  the 
image  of  a  false  one.  They  were  undertaken 
In  the  belief  that  both  tbe  American  people 
and  their  Oovernment  would  profit  from  an 
airing  of  views  by  forceful  advocates  from 
both  within  and  outside  the  Ooveriunent. 
They  were  undertaken  In  the  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  assure  the  prevalence  of  truth 
over  falsehood  Is  by  exposing  all  tendencies 
of  opinion  *o  free  competition  in  the  market- 
place of  ideas.  They  were  undertaken  In 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
words:  "I  know  no  safe  depository  of  the 
ultimate  powers  of  the  society  but  the  people 
themselves;  and  If  we  think  them  not  en- 
lightened enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  Is 


not  to  take  it  from  them.,  but  to  Inform  their 
discretion."  » 

Many  times  In  the  past  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  served  as  the  forum 
for  a  natloiud  debate  and  in  some  instances 
its  proceedings  have  had  the  effect  of  trans- 
lating a  consensus  of  values  into  a  consensus 
of  policy  as  well.  One  notable  Instance  was 
the  debate  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  In 
the  summer  of  1963.  For  3  weeks  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  with  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
Atomic  Energy  also  attending,  met  In  open 
session  to  hear  vigorous  arguments  for  and 
against  the  treaty  by  witnesses  from  the 
Oovernment,  from  the  unlTersltiee,  and  from 
other  areas  of  private  life.  My  only  feeling 
at  the  time  was  that  the  non-Oovemment 
scientists  and  professors  of  politics,  as  dis- 
interested Individuals,  were  more  influential 
than  the  Oovernment  witnesses,  who  of 
course  were  committed  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy.  E^ach  day's  discussion  was 
transmitted  to  the  American  people  through 
the  press.  The  result  was  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  able  to  serve  simul- 
taneously as  both  an  organ  of  Senate  delib- 
eration and  a  form  of  public  education.  In 
the  course  of  those  3  weeks  and  the  Senate 
floor  debate  that  followed,  support  for  the 
treaty  steadily  grew  and  the  treaty  was 
finally  ratified  by  a  vote  of  81  to  19.  Through 
the  medium  of  open  discussion  and  debate 
an  existing  consensus  for  peace  as  an  objec- 
tive was  translated  into  a  policy  consensus 
for  the  test  ban  treaty  as  a  means  of  advanc- 
ing It. 

The  committee  Is  now  once  again  drawing 
on  the  resources  of  both  Oovernment  and  the 
community  of  scholars,  this  time  in  the  hope 
of  increasing  public  knowledge  of  China  and 
of  helping  to  lay  the  foimdatlons  for  a  true 
consensus  about  our  relations  with  China. 
.lb  Is  our  expectation  that  these  discussions 
win  generate  controversy,  possibly  a  great 
deal  of  controversy,  and  no  doubt  the  com- 
mittee will  be  criticized  for  fostering  it.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  we  are  fostering  con- 
troversy and,  for  my  own  part.  I  do  so  with- 
out apology,  because  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  honest  and  responsible  airing  of 
differences  and,  more  important,  because 
controversy  is  the  condition  of  Intelligent 
decisionmaking  and  the  crucible  In  which  a 
consensus  as  to  objectives  may  be  translated 
into  a  consensus  of  policy  as  well. 

It  Is  of  great  Importance  that  we  try  to 
learn  something  more  about  tbe  strange  and 
fascinating  Chinese  nation,  about  its  past 
and  its  present,  about  the  alms  of  its  leaders 
and  the  aspirations  of  Its  p>eople.  Before  we 
can  make  wise  political — and  perhaps  mili- 
tary— decisions  pertaiiUng  to  China,  there  are 
many  questions  to  be  asked  and,  hopefully, 
answered:  What  kind  of  people  are  the  Chi- 
nese? To  what  extent  are  they  motivated  by 
national  feeling?  To  what  extent  by 
Ideology?  Why  are  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaiders  so  hostile  to  the  United  States  and 
why  do  they  advocate  violent  revolution 
against  most  of  the  world's  governments? 
To  what  extent  Is  their  view  of  the  world 
distorted  by  Isolation  and  the  memory  of 
ancient  grievances?  And  to  what  extent, 
and  with  what  effect  on  their  government, 
do  the  Chinese  people  share  with  us  and 
with  all  other  peoples  what  Aldous  Huxley 
has  called  the  "simple  human  preference  for 
life  and  peace"? 

We  need  to  ask  these  questions  because 
China  and  America  may  be  heading  toward 
war  with  each  other  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  prerent  that 
calamity,  starting  with  a  concerted  effort  to 
understand  the  Chinese  people  and  their 
leaders. 


'Thomas     Jefferson,     letter     to     WUIlam 
Charles  Jarvls.  Sept.  38,  1630. 
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Higher  educAtlon  has  »  Tit*!  role  to  pUy 
In  thU  inquiry  into  our  relAtlona  with  ChUi* 
>j\d  A«iA  The  teatUnocy  of  •  naoMsarlly  few 
experts  before  congreasion&l  coaunltt««a  !• 
obviously  a  limited  channel  for  the  reeourcee 
of  our  ?onununUy  of  scholars,  although  it  la 
A.n  exceedinf^Iy  valuable  one  for  poUttclaiui 
like  myself  w^to  do  not  have  netu'Iy  tb«  time 
wl^  wish  we  riad  to  study  thoae  matter*  of  hla- 
lory  and  national  character  and  aspiration 
which  are  ».j  pertinent  to  the  dectslona  we 
rr,  ist  make  B  :t  beyond  their  direct  com- 
munications With  poUtlclana  and  {jollcy- 
malters  the  universltlee  have  the  higher  re- 
sponsibility of  the  claaaroom. 

The  ultimate  s<Durce  of  wisdom  In  public 
Pauley  IS.  I  feel  certain,  education  at  every 
level  To  a  certain  degree  a  U.8  Senator  can 
p->tn-  the  way  trward  Intelligent  and  creative 
p<.ii'-ie«  iji  hi*  se?8  themi  to  a  much  greater 
tleicree  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
do  »>j.  but  the  tiltlmate  answer  to  the  chaJ- 
i-i.ge  of  excellence  lies  with  public  school 
teachers  and  university  professors,  with  writ- 
ers und  scholars  and  all  those  who  in  one  way 
(.r  rinother  help  to  shape  the  minds,  or  fall 
•.  shape  the  minds,  of  young  Americans.  "A 
re!v  her  affects  eternity,"  wrote  Henry  Adams: 
he  -an  never  tell  where  his  Influence  stop*."  • 

The  highest  duty  of  higher  education  to- 
ward the  community  Is  to  keep  faith  with  Its 
•wii  essential  purposes,  which  are  the  disin- 
terested pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  free  and  discriminating  mind. 
None  of  us — profeeaor.  politician,  or  private 
citizen — truly  serves  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
munity by  uncritical  support  of  the  policies 
of  the  moment.  All  of  us  have  the  respon- 
stbiaty  to  act  upon  a  higher  patriotism, 
which  U  to  love  our  country  not  as  It  Is  but 
AA  we  would  have  It  be.  And.  In  the  words  of 
Albert  Camus,  "If  at  times  we  seemed  to  pre- 
fer Justice  to  our  country,  this  is  because  we 
simply  wanted  to  love  our  coiujtry  In  jtistlce, 
as  we  wanted  to  love  her  In  truth  and  In 
hope  "  • 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
suRKe.st  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  CI^ARK  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PnoxMiRE  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection. It  la  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION.    1966 

The  PRF'.srDrNO  OFFICER,  Pursu- 
ant to  the  'jnanlmous-consent  agree- 
ment of  yesterday,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H  R.  13546)  making  supple- 
mentai  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
er.dlng  June  30,  1&66.  and  for  other 
purpases. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  F^ennsylvanla  Is  recognized. 

Mr  CL.ARK.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
ur.anlmou.s  consent,  despite  the  agrree- 
rr.eiit  entered  Into  yesterday,  which  en- 
tr.Ie.«s  me  to  the  floor  for  1  hour  when 
tr.e  Senate  conies  In  today,  that  I  may 
vieid  for  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texa^  Mr  TowiRl.  and  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  me. 


•  "The  Bdueatlon  of  Henry  Adams."  ch.  17. 

'  Albert    Camus.    "Lettera     to    a    G«rman 

Friend    In'ReaUtance.  Rebellion,  and  Deeth" 

V<"»  Y  -rk    Random  House,  Inc.,  19*0) .  p.  10. 


SCHOOLS  FACE  CUTBACK  IN 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
proposal  by  the  administration  to  cut 
back  school  milk  rations  by  182  million 
has  received  considerable  attention  In 
the  newspapers. 

An  article  published  In  the  Dallas 
Momins  News  treats  this  subject  and 
points  out  the  dlCQcultles  the  school 
lunch  program  will  face  If  this  proposal 
Is  implemented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  Mar.  13.  1»66] 

Schools  Pack  Poasiblx  CurmacK — Plan 

Wot7U>  Hu«T  Lunch  Prockam 

(By  Dorothy  Llllard) 

Atrsm*.  Tex. — Many  Texas  school  officials 
may  be  crying  over  spilled  milk  and  empty 
platters  if  the  Pederal  Oovernment  decides 
to  withdraw  from  their  lunchrooms  next 
year. 

The  basis  for  concern  is  President  John- 
son's proposal  to  cut  back  school  milk  rations 
by  $82  million  and  emphasize  the  needy 
youngster  In  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  Dallas  Independent  school  district, 
which  long  has  spumed  the  so-called  Gov- 
ernment platters  and  milk  doles,  would 
have  reason  to  be  smug  If  the  revised  Ped- 
eral plan  places  other  districts  In  a  bind. 
Some  observers  say,  however,  that  many  Dal- 
las civic  leaders  recently  have  exerted  more 
and  more  pressure  for  participation  In  the 
Pederal  aid  program. 

If  the  Children  NutriUon  Act  of  1066.  the 
President's  plan,  passes,  Dallas  school  offi- 
cials could  feel  even  greater  pressure  to  seek 
aid  for  low-Income  youngsters. 

Meanwhile  Charles  Hicks,  school  lunch  co- 
ordinator for  the  Texas  education  agency, 
foresees  serious  curtailment  of  Texas  pro- 
grams in  the  near  future. 

Instead  of  a  nickel  reimbursement  per 
lunch.  Uncle  Sam  might  have  to  offer  an 
average  3  cents  to  the  participating  school 
districts. 

Milk  reductions  could  force  schools  to 
charge  students  7  cents  Instead  of  3  to  4  cents 
per  half  pint. 

Last  year.  Texas  schools  served  138  million 
hot  lunches  in  about  1.300  school  districts. 
In  addition  to  the  milk  served  with  the 
lunches,  94.5  million  extra  half  pints  were 
served. 

Currently  Dallas.  Highland  Park,  Richard- 
son and  Oarland  schools  are  Joined  by  San 
Antonio,  Hotiston,  and  Port  Worth  schools 
in  rejecting  the  national  lunch  program. 
Unlike  Dallas,  the  other  three  big  schools  do 
participate  in  the  milk  programs.  Port 
Worth  and  San  Antonio  schools  also  receive 
surplus  Government  food. 

The  President's  program,  said  to  face  seri- 
ous opposition  In  Congress,  calls  for  milk 
subsidies  to  go  to  3  million  youngsters  from 
the  neediest  families  rather  than  all  the  18 
million  children   who  received   it  last  year. 

School  lunch  programs  aided  by  low-cost 
surplus  food  in  Pederal  stock  (a  decreasing 
supply)  are  expected  to  continue  unchanged. 
Pre*  breakfasts  are  to  be  served  in  poverty 
area  schools,  which  are  also  scheduled  to 
receive  money  to  equip  kitchens  and  cafe- 
terias. 

Some  have  termed  the  "unchanged"  de- 
scription of  the  lunch  program  deceptive. 
While  the  President  has  asked  for  tSO  million 
more  In  special  assistance,  bis  proposals  cut 


the  actual  cash  and  commodities  by  m 
million.  The  special  granu  are  Intended  for 
use  In  needy  districts  mainly. 

"The  cash  provided  In  the  lunch  appropria- 
tion and  proposed  Child  Nutrition  Act  will 
not  be  enough  to  meet  these  demands."  ex- 
plained Hicks. 

"The  proposals  do  not  provide  for  growtb 
and  expansion  of  the  local  program." 

"And  I  am  very  apprehensive  of  the  situa- 
tion which  would  develop  If  Houston,  San 
Antonio.  Port  Worth,  and  Dallas  should 
decide  to  participate  in  the  lunch  programs." 
he  added. 

These  areas  represent  more  than  650  schoou 
and  Mlmlnlstratoni  would  b«  hard  prcMed 
to  redistribute  decreased  funds  to  an  to. 
creased  niunber  of  schools.  Districts  already 
dei>endent  upon  the  Pederal  lunch  program 
wUl  face  a  fund  reduction  without  the  addi- 
tion of  the  four  most  populous  cities  In  the 
State. 

Hicks  noted  that  Texas  always  refused  to 
administer  on  a  variable  cost  basis — S  cents 
on  a  lunch  in  district  A  areas  and  2  cents  on 
the  same  lunch  in  district  B  areas. 

"We  wlU  cut  uniformly  when  necessary." 
Hicks  said.  "We  now  are  experimenting  with 
the  special  assistance  programs  for  the  most 
needy  schools  as  one  solution." 

Annual  ftmds  for  the  q>eclal  assistance, 
which  help  pay  up  to  16  cents  on  a  lunch! 
will  amount  to  972,900  this  year  In  Texas.  If 
the  State  receives  proportionately  the  same 
amount  with  the  proposed  $50  million  In- 
crease.  Hicks  can  count  on  about  13  Umes 
as  much  or  $876,900. 

With  this  amount,  administrators  could 
avoid  elimination  of  the  program  in  the 
better  off  school  districts,  and  Just  reduce 
the  reimbursement  fee.  The  special  assist- 
ance funds  would  handle  the  bulk  of  the 
extra  emphasis  on  the  needy. 

The  milk  slashes  will  affect  more  schooU 
than  the  nuUn  lunch  program.  Under  the 
act.  the  cheap  half  pints  are  Intended  strictly 
for  the  needy. 

The  milk  program,  which  was  started  in 
1964  because  of  heavy  dairy  surpluses,  bad 
•  103  million  allocated  to  it  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  for  only  921  mlUlon 
In  his  budget.  Pederal  officials  contend  th»t 
most  schools  should  be  able  to  pay  the  extra 
coat  and  not  the  children.  Districts  usually 
receive  1  cent  for  handling,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment says  is  usually  more  than  needed 
Children  pay  8  to  4  centa  for  half  pints  cost- 
ing 0  to  8  cents. 

Hicks  said  some  districts  take  l^  cents 
extra  for  handling,  but  often  use  the  extra 
to  pay  for  free  half  pints  given  to  needy 
children. 

"Cuts  In  the  milk  program  will  eliminate 
It  for  most  school  districts  in  Texas  or  limit 
It  to  schools  within  a  district  with  a  large 
number  of  low-Income  children."  said  Hicks. 

Actually  the  milk  program  could  end  up 
operating  only  in  south  Texas  and  those 
schools  attended  predominantly  by  Negroei 
in  low-income  areas. 

Ironically  some  Congressmen  point  out  that 
If  the  program  is  limited  to  low-Income  areas. 
poor  children  In  wealthy  school  districts 
would  have  to  do  without  milk,  unless  pro- 
vided from  some  other  sourt;e. 

Also,  poorer  Negro  students,  transferred 
Into  formerly  all-white  districts  by  Pederal 
civil  rights  campaigns,  might  lose  out  on 
free  lunch  ar^d  milk  programs  or  be  em- 
barrassed by  accepting  Government  hand- 
outs where  other  students  do  not. 

One  educator  cited  an  example  In  south 
Texas  where  students  who  paid  their  own  way 
ate  chicken  while  the  free  lunch  students  ate 
inexpensive  meat  loaf  the  same  day. 

Hicks  said  the  State  Is  experimenUng  with 
providing  breakfast  free  to  children  in  some 
Austin  schools  and  elsewhere. 

"It  Is  my  understanding  that  moot  school* 
serving  free  breakfasts  tise  milk  as  the  main- 
stay." he  said.    'If  the  mUk  supply  is  cur- 


tailed   seriously,    it    will    have    an    adverse 
effect.'" 

Hicks  said  the  President  s  proposal  to  sz- 
teod  the  feeding  service  to  nonschool  activi- 
ties (camps,  nurseries)  might  b«  longer  com- 
ing to  Texas. 

"I  am  happy  to  see  that  funds  are  being 
giade  available  for  equipping  lunchrooms  and 
tito  to  assist  the  State  in  administering  the 
programs,"  he  commented. 

The  State  pays  only  costs  of  administering 
the  national  lunch  and  milk  programs. 
Some  States  appropriate  additional  funds  to 
help  the  local  districts  pay  for  the  actual 
lunches. 

One  of  the  moat  vocal  congressional  critics 
of  the  bill  offered  by  the  administration  Is 
Representative  J.  J.  Picklk.  of  Atistln,  a  form- 
er member  of  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission. 

picKLf  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  year  and  tirged  changes  that 
would  protect  the  rights  of  State  govern- 
ments In  this  field.  He  plans  to  give  his 
views  anew  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
House  when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor. 

The  Pederal  lunch  program,  begun  in  1946 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  re- 
imburses public  and  nonprofit  schools  about 
5  cents  a  lunch.  The  children  are  charged 
from  25  to  35  cents  for  the  lunch.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  is  absorbed  by  the  dis- 
trict, with  the  addition  of  surplus  Oovern- 
ment foods  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Hicks  estimated  that  these  supplies 
contribute  10  cents  to  the  average  meal  cost. 

Many  children  receive  a  free  dally  meal. 
Local  school  authorities  determine  the  needy 
children  and  shoulder  the  extra  expense. 

Hicks  said  6  to  7  percent  of  the  dally  hot 
lunches  are  provided  free  in  Texas.  In  addl- 
Uon.  more  free  lunches  are  financed  through 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Districts  qualify  for 
money  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  low- 
Inoome  families  In  their  area. 

Noting  a  current  shortage  of  agricultural 
supplies.  Hicks  said  he  recently  was  notified 
Utat  butter  may  not  be  available  for  school 
constunptlon.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture said  it  had  been  unable  since  Peb- 
ruary  to  purchase  supplies  on  the  open  mar- 
ket In  enough  quantity  to  provide  for  the 
schools. 

"At  this  point,  we  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  the  schools,"  wrote  the  Agrlculttire 
officials. 


EXPORTS  TO  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  pene- 
trating editorial  was  published  In  the 
Austin  American  on  March  14.  1966. 
which  concerns  our  experts  to  Commu- 
nist countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  In  the  Record,  so  that  I 
may  share  this  perceptive  observation 
with  my  colleagues. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American,  Mar.  14, 
19661 

A  SnATCCIC  QlJISTXON 

State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  in  February 
submitted  to  Congress  the  Department's  1964 
report  on  operations  under  the  Mutual  De- 
lense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  also 
known  as  the  Battle  Act,  the  VS.  law  barring 
shipment  of  strategic  goods  to  Communist 
countries. 

The  report  shows  that  exports  to  Commu- 
"iwt  countries  In  1964  more  than  doubled 


over  the  1963  level,  rising  from  $167  million 
to  almost  9340  million.  {VS.  trade  with 
Communist  China,  Cuba,  North  Korea,  and 
North  Vietnam  Is,  with  minor  exceptions, 
prohibited.) 

This  expansion  resulted  primarily  from  In- 
creased shipments  of  wheat  but  Included 
also  other  agricultural  products.  The  rep>ort 
showed  that  total  free  world  exports  to  Com- 
munist countries  rose  sharply  from  96.6  bil- 
lion in  1963  to  96.7  bUllon  in  1964. 

General  U.S.  Imports  from  Conununist 
nations,  according  to  the  rejxsrt.  rose  from 
986  million  to  9102.6  miUion  In  1964.  while 
total  free  world  Imports  from  these  coun- 
tries rose  slightly  from  96.2  billion  to  96.8 
bUlion. 

The  report  said  the  rise  of  more  tlian  a 
billion  dollars  in  Communist  purchases  from 
the  free  world  in  1964  was  the  largest  increase 
in  any  year  since  World  War  II.  The  report 
said  the  balajice  of  foreign  trade  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union  shifted 
favorably  in  the  direction  of  the  free  world. 
It  added  that  the  largest  single  gains  were 
In  exports  and  lmpc«-ts  from  Communist 
China.  Chinese  exports  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  91  billion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  precisely 
what  goods  are  exported  to  Communist  na- 
tions. 

The  law  says  that  no  goods  of  a  strategic 
nattire  can  be  exported  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. But  practically  all  goods  have  some 
strategic  value. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    DEFENSE    APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HR.  13546)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue with  my  speech,  which  was  Inter- 
rupted last  night  by  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  abound  7  o'clock. 

Ac  that  time.  I  had  made  two  prin- 
cipal points.  First,  that  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  vote  for  the  pending  de- 
fense appropriation  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  I  could  not  conscientiously  vote  to 
deny  money  needed  for  the  safety  of 
American  troops  overseas.  Second,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  we  should  never  have 
been  in  Vietnam  In  the  first  place,  com- 
mitting large  numbers  of  American 
troops  to  a  land  war  on  the  ground  mass 
of  Asia. 

I  should  now  like  to  make  my  third 
point:  that,  as  of  today,  our  military, 
economic,  and  social  posture  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  far  from  favorable.  We  have 
eliminated  the  dswiger  of  losing  the  war, 
but  we  have  not — at  least,  on  the  sur- 
face— started  to  win  It. 

I  quote  from  page  266  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
In  response  to  a  question  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  as  to 
whether  we  had  improved  our  ixwltlon 
In  South  Vietnam  during  the  past  year, 
had  slipped  back,  or  are  today  about 
the  same  as  we  were  a  year  ago,  and 
Genersd  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  replied; 

I  would  say  that  we  are  about  the  same 
as  we  were  a  year  ago  with  regard  to  control. 

His  answer  contains  a  couple  of  dele- 
tions, but  at  a  later  point  he  stated — 
and  I  paraphrase  him — that  by  reason 
of  our  Improved  firepower  we  show  some 


Improvement  on  total  balance,  but  not 
on  pro\'able  results. 

The  status  in  South  Vietnam  at  the 
moment  Involves  the  vexing  question  of 
how  much  terrain  we  and  our  allies  con- 
trol. In  this  regsird.  It  has  been  extremely 
difficult  to  get  any  categorical  answer 
out  of  either  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  AID  Administrator,  to  whom  this 
question  was  addressed  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings  on  the  supplemental  foreign 
aid  bill.  There  has  been  great  com- 
plaint as  to  whether  an  effective  map 
could  be  produced.  Nothing  really  ef- 
fective in  the  way  of  such  a  map  was 
produced  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

However,  on  page  145  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  map 
was  produced  before  the  commltteie 
which,  of  course,  Is  not  copied  In  the 
testimony. 

Secretary  McNamara  made  this  point 
with  respect  to  who  controlled  the  ter- 
rain: The  Important  points  to  note,  he 
said,  are  that  the  population  is  con- 
centration in  Saigon  and  the  areas  south 
of  Saigon,  the  rice  bowl,  the  delta  area, 
and  along  the  coast  in  these  areas.  He 
made  the  further  point  that  the  area 
fuUy  controlled  by  the  Vietcong  was,  to 
some  extent,  sparsely  populated. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Mekong  E>elta.  where  a  substantial 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  lo- 
cated, has  not  been  pacified.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  area  adjacent  to  a  num- 
ber of  American  bases  has  not  been  paci- 
fied. 

We  find  that  In  many  of  the  areas 
where,  as  a  result  of  our  search  and 
destroy  tactics,  we  occupy  the  land  as  a 
result  of  a  successful  assault,  we  are  com- 
pelled shortly  thereafter  to  vacate  the 
terrain  we  have  taken,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  Vietcong  have  moved  back  In 
short  order. 

Thus,  I  would  raise  the  question,  with 
sotae  confidence,  that  there  is  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  land  mass  in 
South  Vietnam  and,  possibly,  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  densely  populated  land 
mass  which  is  not  really  secure  for  either 
ourselves  or  our  South  Vietnamese  al- 
lies. 

An  additional  Important  question  Is, 
Who  controls  the  population? 

This  Is  a  rather  deceptive  matter  be- 
cause of  the  huge  number  of  refugees 
who  have  left  the  land  and  moved  into 
the  more  densely  populated  areas,  par- 
ticularly Saigon,  and  have  no  visible 
means  of  support  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  on  the  South  Vietnamese  equiva- 
lent of  relief. 

Nevertheless,  I  read  from  page  146  of 
the  hearings  where  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  ManspiexdI  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  Secretary  McNamara : 

How  much  of  tJic  population  does  the  Viet- 
cong control? 

Secretary  McNamara  answered : 
Well,   the   figures   we  have   received  from 
South  Vietnam  say  23  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Then  he  continued : 

However,  this  morning,  earlier.  I  gave  an 
estimate  of  Prime  Minister  Ky  to  the  effect 
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Then  he  conttmied: 

I  :hmJc  iS  you  applied  the  definition  of 
fontroi  that  our  field  representative*  do, 
NT,h  the  political  and  military  reprwpent*- 
tlT-s  n  .=lr)'ith  Vietnam,  they  would  say  that 
the  aovemment  controla  today  68  p«rc«nt  o< 
th«  populasi  n  of  the  country.  th«  Vletconf 
contr>l  *bout  23  percent.  That  malcea  a 
t/;ta;  i)f  around  76  percent,  and  the  remaining 
24  percent  la  In  the  dlaputed  areas. 

Then  he  added  this  significant  state- 
ment 

I  ',hir:k  that  Kfu  esMmat*  U  a  much  more 
TP-u.-.a::.:  appraisal  of  Government  control 
than  IS  the  53  percent. 

The  importance  of  the  discussion  of 
th<^  terrain  and  population  Ls  clear  when 
we  rf>cail  that  we  have  recently  approved 
a  "Tjb-stantial  appropriation  for  economic 
aid  to  fiouth  V'PtT.am.  $175  million, 
wh.ch  «'i!l  b^  -isf^.  .ars'^'ly  although  not 
entlre!v  ;,o  bo'L.st.er -h-  .-^V'Kr.n  V'etnameae 
economy  which  ;.■;  sr.  )w  r;j  si^ris  of  aaR- 
g;.nK  and  th*^  D'hiFT  liiK)  miHi'Mi  Is  to  b« 
u.'^ed  larsfflv  thoieti  A*rain  not  entirely, 
t-o  sro  ahead  with  th^-  »*cor<.om)c  and  social 
proe-amj^  w^uoh  Hi-«»sldent  Johnson 
stn^wed  so  much  at  the  Honolulu  meet- 
ir.e  and  thor<»aft,pr 

It  will  be  recalled  ♦.hat  !n  the  follow-up 
on  the  economic  and  social  development 
pro«rram  on  which  the  administration, 
correctly  !r.  my  judgment,  lays  great 
stre.ss  the  President  sent  the  Secretary 
of  Health  Educatton,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
John  Gardner  to  Vietnam  to  do  every- 
thing po.ss!ble  to  expedite  the  aid  pro- 
gram TV"-  aim  of  this  prosrrara  is  not 
only  the  yac::: cation  of  the  countryside, 
but  to  li^e  a  cllchf  which  has  been  used 
!to  much  In  correction  urith  Vietnam,  the 
job  of  winnliiK  :>r  winning  back,  the 
hearts  and  mind.^  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  «ho  were  so  badly  alienated 
bv  the  activities  of  dictator  Diem  and 
thoee  who  followed  him  In  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

T  would  maXe  the  point,  on  the  basis 
of  iht>  h.eanns.s  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Uiat  there  Ls  precious  little 
terrain  where  the  pacification  and  eco- 
nomic ai^id  social  Jtistlce  program  can 
take  effect  because  there  Is  so  little  of 
the  land  ^e  really  control,  and  that  as 
to  the  population  where  the  program 
can  be  carried  ou:  we  are  dealing,  to  a 
lars'^  ex'^'-  •  «.:t.h  homeless  refugees  and 
P'.^ople  m  cities  who.  in  many  ways,  are 
far  more  m  need  of  economic  aid  than 
the  i>easanLs  In  the  hamlets  Eu\d  villages. 

&o  I  would  <«iy  in  summary,  that  be- 
cause of  our  lack,  of  control  over  the 
terraiii  and  the  population,  and  because 
of  the  sagging  condition  of  the  South 
Vietname.^e  economy,  there  Is  not  much 
prospect  that.  In  the  inunediate  fore- 
seeable future,  we  will  be  able  to  make 
much  progress  in  our  economic  and  so- 
cial tdd  program  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  tun.  now  to  the  military  attoatlon. 
There   was   developed   at   the  he«i1ncs 


before  the  Armed  Services  Oommlttee  the 
fact  that  the  total  number  of  effectlvee 
of  those  who  were  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  the  Saigon  government  was 
630.000.  This  quite  large  number  In- 
cludes the  local  police.  It  Includes  the 
miiittA.  It  Includes  several  hundred 
thousand  military  personnel  who  are  not 
of  the  highest  caUber  In  terms  of  their 
effectiveness,  or,  indeed,  of  their  fight- 
ing capacity. 

South  Vietnam  put  on  a  serious  drive 
last  yesj-  to  Increase  this  total  of  mili- 
tary personnel  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  fight  the  Vletcong.  and  it  had 
modest  success.  So  the  figure  I  have 
given  is  up  by  several  tens  of  thousands 
over  what  It  was  a  year  ago. 

It  was  said  yesterday  by  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
[l£r.  Russsix]  that,  in  his  judgment. 
perhaps  two  or  three  more  divisions  of 
South  Vietruunese  could  be  drafted  or  re- 
cruited and  trained  and  put  into  the 
military  services.  Most  of  these  would 
come  from  cities. 

Without  questioning  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla,  I  would  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  a  stibstan- 
tial  additional  nimiber  of  South  Viet- 
namese who  are  not  already  In  the  armed 
services  could  be  made  Into  effective 
fighting  forces. 

I  think  we  would  be  wise  to  realize 
that  the  present  effective  strength  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  is  about  as  high  as  It 
can  beoomie  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  deser- 
tions of  South  Vietnamese  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily high.  While  the  rate  stated 
in  the  hearings  was  deleted  for  sectirity 
reasons,  the  figure  has  been  published  by 
the  press,  and  there  was  no  denial  by  the 
administration.  It  was  stated  the  gross 
number  was  113.000  South  Vietnamese 
who  had  deserted.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  are  iu}t  defections.  In  that 
they  did  not  go  to  the  Vletcong.  They 
merely  sneaked  away  from  their  units, 
went  back  home  or  to  the  farm,  or  merely 
disappeared.  Nevertheless.  113.000  de- 
sertions out  of  a  total  of  630,000  must, 
by  any  standard,  be  rated  high. 

The  fact  is  that  not  long  ago  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  was  very  much  de- 
moralized. As  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Russell]  said  yesterday.  If 
we  had  not  gone  in  with  a  massive  com- 
mitment of  some  200.000-plus  American 
soldiers.  In  his  Judgment,  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  not  have  been  able  to  fight 
off  the  Vletcong  for  more  than  another 
month. 

Whether  this  is  true,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing,  but  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla. 

So  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  still 
struggling  under  the  impact  of  an  almost 
catastrophic  defeat. 

While  I  hope  that  their  effectiveness 
will  improve  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  I  for  one  will  not  be  too  confident 
that  they  could  fight  by  themselves  with 
effectiveness.  I  read  recently  In  the  pa- 
pers of  an  incident  involving  the  camp  at 
Ashau.  which  was  overrun,  and  heli- 
copters were  being  used  to  take  them  out. 
Ttiere  were  wounded  there  who  should 
have  been  removed,  but  they  had  to  re- 


sort to  shooting  at  their  own  men  in  order 
to  carry  out  an  evacuation  In  an  orderly 
manner.  Ttiat  may  be  only  an  Incident, 
but  I  think  It  illustrates  that  we  cannot 
rely  too  strongly  on  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese being  able  to  reconquer  that  part 
of  their  country  which  they  have  lost  and 
to  subdue  the  Vletcong. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  300,000 
American  personnel  committed  to  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam.  This  includes 
Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
personnel. 

When  this  bill  is  passed  there  will  be 
authority  and  there  will  be  money  to  1q- 
cre&se  the  overall  size  of  our  Armed 
Forces  by  452.000  men. 

I  endeavored  to  find  out  yesterday  from 
Senators  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee what  pwrtion  of  those  452,000  men  it 
was  contemplated  would  be  committed 
to  Vietnam.  They  said  they  had  been 
entirely  unable  to  get  any  sort  of  figure 
from  the  Secretary  or  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

I  can  understand  this  because  the 
policy  is  to  give  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
what  he  wants,  and  General  Westmore- 
land has  not  Indicated  and  perhaps  can- 
not Indicate  how  many  more  troops  he 
will  require. 

It  is  true  that  of  this  new  452,000,  prob- 
ably none  of  them  would  go  to  Vietnam. 
The  existing  well-trained  divisions  in  this 
country,  possibly  Germany,  and  possiWy 
elsewhere  would  be  shifted  to  South  Viet- 
nam either  in  cadres  or  units,  and  the 
newly  recruited  men  would  be  used  as 
fillers  few  those  units  which  are  presently 
outside  South  Vietnam. 

I,  ther^ore.  note  that  almost  a  mlUioo 
men  are  now  committed  to  South  Viet- 
nam. If  we  add  our  allies  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  our  own  forces ;  there  Is  a 
possibility,  which  this  bill  would  allow. 
of  sending  several  hundred  thousand 
additional  American  troops  to  Boutb 
Vietnam;  and  there  is  not  much  chance 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  will  be 
Increased. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  some 
of  our  allies  wUl  be  less  reluctant  than 
they  were  in  the  past  to  Increase  their 
forces.  We  know  that  Australia  Is  send- 
ing a  few  more  men,  Korea  another  divi- 
sion, and  the  Philippines  may  send  a  unit 
or  two.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
look  forward  with  much  confidence  to 
augmentation  of  forces  of  our  allies  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  turn  now  to  the  military  situation 
with  respect  to  the  Vletcong.  I  note  that 
on  page  62  of  the  hearings  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense  Indicated  that  the  Vletcong 
army  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  235,000 
strong.  The  same  testimony  appears  at 
page  144,  where  it  Is  reiterated.  To  this 
should  be  added  some  15.000  PAVN  or 
regular  North  Vietnamese  troops,  mak- 
ing the  total  effective  force  about  250.000 

To  me,  the  Interesting  thing  about  this 
figure  of  235,000  for  the  Vletcong  Is  that 
It  Is  more  than  twice  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Vletcong  forces  a  UtUe 
over  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  oar  esti- 
mate of  the  toUl  Vletcong  effectives  wM 
103,000.     It  has  now  gone  up  to  235,000 

It  Is  not  much  of  an  exercise  In  Prl™?" 
Uve  mathematics  to  take  that  103.000 
of  a  year  ago,  deduct  casualUes,  d***"?; 
defecUons,  of  which  there  are  some,  »dd 


the  infiltration  from  the  north,  which  is 
reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at 
about  20,000  last  year,  and  conclude  at 
the  end  of  that  exercise  that  they  did 
not  have  as  many  Vletcong  as  they  had 
It  the  end  of  the  year.  So  where  have 
ill  of  these  other  people — more  than 
lOO.OOO — come  from? 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  they  come 
from  South  Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  testified  that  80  percent 
of  the  Vletcong  force  are  South  Viet- 
namese, either  Individuals  who  were  bom 
in  South  Vietnam  or  who  have  moved 
down  there. 

I  can  see  no  other  logical  explanation 
(or  this  huge  Increase  in  the  Vietcong 
force  over  last  year  except  that  this  is  a 
civil  war.  If  4t  Is  not  a  civil  war  why 
should  individuals  from  South  Vietnam 
take  up  arms  against  their  legitimate 
government? 

To  me,  this,  in  and  of  itself  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  not  entirely  correct  when  he  keeps 
reiterating  that  this  Is  not  a  civil  war. 
In  my  judgment  this  is  clearly  a  civil  war. 

How  about  Hanoi?  That  Is  a  good 
question.  There  Is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  Hanoi  is  strongly  supporting 
the  Vietcong,  not  only  with  technical 
assistance,  not  only  with  platoon  and 
company  commanders,  but  with  military 
supplies,  and  with  at  least  15,000  of  their 
ovra  crack  troops. 

But  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  helping 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies  with  300,000 
troops,  so  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  say 
that  regardless  of  the  assistance  given 
by  Hanoi,  which  Is  countervailed  to  a 
much  larger  extent  by  us,  one  cannot 
say  this  is  anything  but  a  civil  war. 

I  recall  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia,  whom  I  see  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  stated  in  colloquy  yesterday  that 
in  his  judgment  in  many  respects  this 
was  a  civil  war.  I  think  I  quote  the  Sen- 
ator correctly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,  I  think  I 
said  It  has  many  aspects  of  a  civil  war. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  It  has  many 
aspects  of  civil  war.  Substitute  the  word 
"aspects"  for  the  word  "respects." 

If  this  is  a  civil  war  I  suggest  we  should 
analyze,  as  best  we  can.  how  we  can 
bring  it  to  an  end.  I  shall  do  that  in  a 
moment  or  two. 

First,  I  would  like  to  move  to  my  fourth 
point  with  respect  to  what  our  immedi- 
ate objective  Is  in  South  Vietnam.  That 
objective  has  been  stated  many  times  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  also  by  the 
President,  but  I  found  no  better  state- 
ment of  it  than  the  statement  by  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  which  appears  at  page  116 
of  the  hearings,  and  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  at  page  120. 

General  Wheeler  said: 

We  have  been  proceeding,  as  Secretary 
McNamara  outlined  earlier,  on  the  basis  of 
»  limited  political  objective  laid  down  by 
PriBJdent  Johnson;  namely,  that  the  object 
1»  to  cause  the  Vletcong  and  primarily  Hanoi 
tT  cease  and  desist  their  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Then  Secretary  McNamara  said,  as 
appears  on  page  120  of  the  hearings: 

Or  to  put  It  another  way.  It  Is  our  policy 
w  adUeve  our  limited  objecUve  that  I  re- 


ferred to  a  few  minutes  ago  with  the  fewest 
personnel  lo«8«8  possible. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  that  the  best  way  to 
achieve  our  objective,  if  at  all  possible, 
would  be  at  the  negotiating  table? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  not  this  also  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  under- 
stands it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is,  Indeed.  It  Is  also 
the  objective  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
although  I  do  not  think  he  has  exhausted 
every  possibility  to  get  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  Is  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  that  puzzles  me.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  well  knows,  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  seems 
to  be  that,  although  we  would  welcome 
Htinol  to  the  negotiating  table,  we  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  Vletcong  only 
If  their  representatives  come  as  a  part  of 
the  Hanoi  delegation — that  Is  to  say,  as 
agents  of  Hanoi.  This  means,  does  it 
not,  that  we  Impose  a  condition  upon  the 
Hanoi  government;  for  If  the  Vletcong 
were  to  come  as  members  of  the  Hanoi 
delegation,  then.  In  effect,  Hanoi  would 
be  conceding  that  the  Vletcong  have  no 
Independence  whatever,  a  status  we  as- 
sign to  them,  but  one  which  Hanoi  has 
consistently  denied? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  permit  an  Interjection,  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  the  case.  I  think  his 
position  Is  very  imwlse  If  his  objective 
Is — and  I  have  no  reason  to  question  his 
sincerity — that  we  would  Uke  to  end  this 
war  by  negotiation.  I  think  there  is  a 
grave  doubt  that  Hanoi  completely  domi- 
nates the  Vletcong;  but  this  Is  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
taken  for  some  time.  I  hope  that  some 
day  In  the  near  future  he  will  be  willing, 
because  he  is  a  splendid,  mature  gentle- 
man, to  revise  his  estimate  in  light  of  the 
figures  I  have  given  In  this  speech. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  us  assume,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  discussion,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  correct  In  his  assess- 
ment of  the  situation.  Does  not  this  still 
leave  the  question  of  whether  it  serves 
the  American  interest  to  demand  that 
Hanoi  concede  it,  as  &n  admission  price 
for  coming  to  the  negotiating  table? 

Mr,  CLARK.     I  entirely  agree. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I,  for  one,  have  never 
received  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question,  even  though  every  highly  placed 
spokesmen  In  the  administration  have 
acknowledged  that,  in  effect,  our  posi- 
tion does  require  Hanoi  to  admit  pre- 
cisely that  which  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  thus 
far  been  determined  not  to  admit; 
namely,  that  the  Vletcong  are  agents  of 
Hanoi.  If  our  requirement  served  some 
American  purpose,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  endorse  It;  but  I  fall  to  see — and  no 
one  has  yet  supplied  me  with  a  satis- 
factory answer — what  possible  purpose 
It  serves. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  opinion,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  this 
regard — of  not  being  willing  to  talk  to 


the  group  which  is  fighting  Americans — 
Is  as  unsound  In  Its  concept  as  Is  the 
countervailing  position  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
which  is  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  must  be  recognized  as  the  sole 
government  of  South  Vietnam,  an  ob- 
viously Incredible  position  to  ask  us  to 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  with  that  I  fuUy 
agree.  But,  again,  I  emphsislze  that  the 
record  simply  furnishes  no  answers  to 
the  question  I  have  raised.  Sometimes 
to  be  sure,  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration have  emphasized  that  the  Vlet- 
cong are  sissassliis 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  were  the  North 
Koreans. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  that  their  terror- 
Ism  has  been  reprehensible.  This  Is 
plainly  true;  but  then,  certainly,  the 
Hanoi  government  Is  subject  to  the  same 
Indictment.  They,  too,  have  been  as- 
sassins, and  their  tactics  have  been 
equally  reprehensible.  Yet  we  hold  to  the 
position  that  we  will  deal  with  Hanoi, 
but  with  the  Vietcong  only  If  they  come 
as  a  part  of  the  Hanoi  delegation,  as 
confessed  agents  of  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment. 

I  should  think  that,  since  our  purpose 
Is  to  reach  the  bargaining  table,  we  ought 
to  remove  from  our  path  those  obstacles 
that  clearly  constitute  impediments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Yesterday  In  the  debate  a  point 
was  made  that  we  do  not  know  who  the 
Vletcong  leaders  are.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright],  In  an  excel- 
lent speech  that  he  made  toward  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  in  response  to  a 
question  from  me,  pointed  out,  as  ap- 
pears on  pages  6415  and  6416  of  the  Rec- 
ord, that  we  know  very  well  who  the 
leaders  of  the  Vletcong  are.  We  know 
that  they  have  so-called  diplomatic  mis- 
sions established  In  a  half  dozen  Euro- 
pean and  African  capitals. 

We  have  had  advice  right  Inside  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  In  an 
Informal  way,  to  be  sure — I  did  not  at- 
tend the  session  and  was  not  aware  of 
this  lintll  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
brought  It  up  yesterday — that  the  names 
of  the  Vietcong  leaders  are  well  known 
all  over  South  Vietnam.  So  I  completely 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  In  my  hand  an 
Interview  of  Prof.  Bernard  B.  Fall,  which 
was  published  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  March  14,  1966.  Professor 
Fall  Is  one  of  leading  authorities  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  permit  an  Interjection,  Pro- 
fessor Fall  Is  also  the  same  gentleman 
who  told  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations the  names  of  the  Vietcong  lead- 
ers.   

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  noticed  a  comment 
by  Professor  Fall  on  the  question  that  we 
have  been  discussing.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  the  other  band,  to  go  on  saying  that 
the  Vletcong  doesn't  exist  and  to  force  Hanoi 
In  advance  to  speak  for  It  In  one  form  or 
another.  Is  l>egglng  the  question.  In  1954. 
the  T7nlted  States  did  not  object  to  the 
presence  at  flrat  of  some  pretty  phantom- 
like "Pathet-Lao"  and  "Free  Khmer"  (Cam- 
bodian) delegations.  As  the  conference  set- 
tled down  to  some  aerious  bargaining,  those 
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d*ie«at.  >t  s  dropped  out  by  mutUAl  eonMot 

.tiid  t-r.*-  !,■.  iriAn  aad  CambodiAn  o««a«-flr« 
,1.  i.iriifl  w<>r-  d:ic:i«d.  tor  Uxe  Coxmnuoist  tide, 
by  N.jrui  '.'.'■■  i.,.;n.. 

A-1  rii  1*  •.  )a«  vartoiu  "uncondltlon*!" 
,-  ".I"-.  ■-••  '„i.k  peace  contain  the  advance  con- 
;■.  •  "  V  drop  one  of  the  participants  under 
tf.e  u.ble — and  the  Vletcong  h»«  300.000- 
■outherners  under  ii«  control  and  not  t.OOO 
to  4  000  troop*,  like  the  Patliet-L*o — ^tbcre 
\s  vfrf  little  chane*  ot  f[ettln(  »njrwh«r«  »t 
tt^;   except  into  a  bigger  war. 

I  wondt-r  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
h:t  oxn  appraisal  of  this  statement  by 
Professor  Fall. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  am  completely  In  ac- 
cord with  It.  As  the  Senator  knows.  It 
Is  pretty  close  to  the  position  taken 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion.'? by  0<?neral  Gavin,  and  former  Am- 
ba>«ador  Kennan;  and  now  I  note  an- 
o^.^i»r  cil.stlngtilshed  American  soldier, 
Qen  Matthew  B,  Rldgway.  has  taken 
pretty  much  the  same  position  in  an 
article  appearing  in  Look  magazine,  en- 
titled "Pull  Cmt,  All  Out.  or  Stand  Fast 
In  Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  article  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pun.  Out.  Au.  Out.  o«  St^nb  Fast  im 

ViXTMAM? 

One  of  our  most  deeply  embedded  tradi- 
tions aaserta  the  supremacy  of  the  clvlUan 
authority  over  th*  military.  It  foUowa  that 
rh<*  only  Justification  for  a  military  policy 
U  to  support  and  execute  the  poUclea  de- 
cided by  our  cJvlUaxi  authorltlea.  Military 
effort  murt  alwaya  be  ao  cloaely  tied  to  the 
pr>ucical  objective  that  at  no  time  do  «e  risk 
a  mushrooming,  unlimited  war,  while  the 
political  goal  remains  deflnltely  restricted. 

What  troubles  many  good  clUzena,  people 
who  support  the  President  as  I  do.  Is  exactly 
a';»re  the  balance  lies  between  our  mlllt*ry 
find  our  political  objectives  In  Vietnam,  and 
wbether.  In  fact,  the  military  effort  may  soon 
be  donunaat.  If.  indeed.  It  la  a<A  already  so. 

The  cry  of  "Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?" 
echoee  two  of  the  questions  I  heard  from 
soldiers  and  clvlliana  in  December  1950.  when 
I  took  command  of  a  defeated  and  dispirited 
army.  "Why  are  we  In  Korea?"  and  "What 
»r»  we  fighting  forr"  were  the  queries  then. 
As  the  D«w  oommaimer  tntent  on  rebuilding 
oonSdene*  aat  th*  oSanslTc  spirit.  I  had  to 
a.-iswer 

X  Uiid  our  troops  that  we  were  In  Korea 
because  we  had  been  ordered  there  by  prop- 
erly consututed  authorities  The  loyalty 
that  we  gave  and  expected  barred  any  quee- 
tlonlng  of  those  decisions.  As  to  what  we 
ww»  ftghtlng  for.  my  answer  was  eaeentl- 
ai'T  tbls:  "The  real  laeuea  are  whether  Was«- 
em  ctvutaatlon  ahaU  defy  and  defeat  oom- 
inu:  ism  This  has  long  oeaeed  to  be  a  Oght 
:  T  r-«^edom  of  our  Korean  allies  alone.  It 
:)r.x>me  a  light  for  our  own  survival  In 
»..  :.  aorable.  Independent  national  exist- 
ence." 

T^day,  !n  Vietnam,  t  think  questions  like 
th-mr  are  rarely  asked.  Our  combat  forces 
?.  -r;.  T-1  have  a  better  understanding  of  why 
tt-  y  are  f\i|;hUng  than  do  many  people  at 
ho -Tie  me  soldiers  draw  no  parallel  with 
the  Korean  war.  for  many  ot  them  hardly 
rf>ca;i  that  conflict.  They  know  that  we  we 
u.iinjr  i.-med  f  voe  to  repel  an  armed  aggree- 
s'.-'u  that  .ie«)cs  to  Unpoee  Communist  control 
over  people  who  reject  that  tyranny.  In 
Korea,  our  obUg&tloa  wa«  a  moral  one.  tn 
Vietnam    we  have  a  treaty  obligation:   The 


Southeast  AaU  Treaty  of  iSM  azid  lU  proto- 
col commit  us  to  help  with  armed  force  when 
a  nation  In  the  treaty  area  ask4  for  our  aid.  as 
South  Vle«nam  has  done. 

It  should  be  pierfectly  clear,  then,  that  the 
President  has  but  one  basic  oourse  to  pur- 
sue. He  must  honor  our  treaty  eaamxltment 
while  concurrently  making  an  intensive  ef- 
fort to  find  some  honorable  and  acceptable 
soltrtlon.  He  must  also  enlist  the  greatest 
possible  support — diplomatic,  eoonocolc  and 
military — from  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  nations,  to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end 
and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  drift  Into  a 
catastrophe  of  unimaginable  proportions. 

Currently,  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  in  the 
United  States  tends  to  Increase  the  proba- 
bUlty  that  our  military  effort  will  become 
divorced  from  the  pollUcal  objecUve  and  we 
will  stray  toward  nuclear  disaster.  When 
presumably  respoaslble  citizens  urge  upon 
the  Nation,  "Let's  got  It  over  with  now. 
Let's  plaster  Vietnam  and  China  too."  or 
"Lets  bomb  North  Vietnam  back  into  the 
atone  age,"  the  danger  of  our  losing  all 
sight  of  our  political  objective  becomes  very 
real.  These  hardy  folk,  who,  like  Omar 
Khayyam,  are  ready  to  "take  the  cash  and 
let  the  credit  go.  nor  heed  the  rumble  of 
a  distant  drum,"  would  be  talking  sense  only 
If  our  political  objective  were  unlimited — 
the  Imposition  of  a  Pax  Americana  upon  the 
entire  world— and  If  we  confessed  no  na- 
tional morality  whatever. 

We  cannot  Ignore  this  moral  question. 
Otherwise,  we  retreat  overnight  to  the  Jun- 
gle from  which  the  human  race  took  millen- 
nia to  crawL  The  civilian  authorities  them- 
selves bear  much  resf>onslbUlty  for  the 
widespread  confusion  among  well-meaning 
people  over  the  military  situation  and  our 
political  objectives.  Within  the  paet  2  years, 
pronouncements  on  our  military  efforts  by 
highly  placed  authorities  have  ranged  from 
rosy  euphoria  to  grim  forbodlng.  As  for  our 
political  alms,  we  have  been  chided  for  not 
grasping  "the  simplicity  oC  our  basic  objec- 
tives" In  Vietnam.  Yet  we  have  been  given 
numerous  deflnltlons  of  those  objectives:  to 
contain  communism;  to  halt  aggression;  to 
prove  to  Communist  leaders  that  aggression 
cannot  bs  made  to  pay  off:  to  support  "the 
right  at  a  people  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment"; to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  realise 
their  desire  to  "live  In  the  way  they  prefer": 
and  to  aaalat  a  helpless  people  "to  advance 
toward  economic  prosperity  and  social  Im- 
provement." As  recently  as  December  7, 
1095,  Senator  J.  WnxiAM  Pm,BBioHT  called 
for  the  negotiation  of  "an  honorable  co«b- 
promise."  On  the  same  day.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  was  quoted:  "There  is  no 
room  for  compromise"  on  Vietnam. 

Our  military  (Ajectlve  has  been  frequently 
and  begullLngly  described  as  "victory." 
This  word  always  rings  gladly  on  American 
ears.  What  American  does  not  want  to  win 
any  fight  he  gets  Into?  It  la  a  deeply  In- 
grained national  trait  to  go  all  out  for  vic- 
tory, using  whatever  force  we  possess.  There 
Is,  we  are  told,  and  we  fooliahly  agree,  "no 
substitute  for  victory."  But  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  lawsuit,  a  prlae  fight  or  a  football 
game.  We  live  in  a  world  very  unlike  the 
one  we  were  raised  In.  We  have  a  potential 
for  wholesale  destruction  so  Indescribably 
vast  that  many  words.  Including  "victory" 
lose  their  meaning.  It  would  hardly  be 
counted  a  "victory"  If  ooe  football  taam  were 
to  defeat  another  through  the  use  of  knives: 
netthar  would  we  savor  trliunph  In  "victory" 
that  would  reduce  three- fourths  of  the 
clvUlaed  world  to  rubble. 

With  no  clear-cut  limit  upon  our  immedi- 
ate military  objective,  we  commit  ourselves 
to  an  upward-splrallng  course  that  may  ap- 
proach annihilation.  II  we  decide  to  em- 
ploy whatever  force  U  needed  (and  no  one 
is  wise  enough  to  estimate  now  how  much 
that  will  be)  to  achieve  victory  in  Vietnam. 


do  we  double,  tiisn  trtpla,  then  quadrupu  our 
ground  forces?  And  if  victory  even  than 
eludes  us.  do  we  extend  the  war  to  wider  aad 
wider  arenas?  And  tf  we  still  fall  to  dtml. 
nate  all  resistance,  do  we  then  use  nuclear 
weaponsf 

We  cannot  thus  engage  to  achieve  victory 
at  whatever  cost  tinless  we  have  already  ac. 
nounced  an  unlUnlted  political  objeeuve: 
l.e..  the  complete  subjection  of  the  outside 
world  to  American  domination.  And  I  can- 
not see  tn  the  current  situation  anything  to 
Justify  the  setting  up  of  so  rash  a  gxial  m 
that  But  tf.  tn  ths  light  of  their  greatsr 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  our  highest  dvii. 
Ian  authorities  believe  that  scmething  like 
this  should  be  our  goal,  then  ths  public 
should  be  told  immediately.  If  our  policy- 
makers do  not  believe  tn  aiming  for  ruch  s 
goal,  and  there  is  certainly  no  Indleatloo 
that  they  do,  then  a  halt  should  be  called 
soon  to  control  our  military  biiildup. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  the  inunedlate  duty 
ot  OUT  civilian  authorities  to  define  more 
precisely  and  pragmatically  Just  what  U  our 
political  goal — assuming  It  Is  something  l«s« 
than  global  defeat  of  ail  resisting  forces.  At 
the  very  le«kst,  we  should  have  what  Senator 
Ka>l  MtrwDT  called  for  recently  In  s  TV  de- 
bate moderated  by  Eric  Sevareld :  "A  declara- 
tion of  policy  from  the  Wltlte  House  to  the 
Senate,  where  that  policy  can  then  be  de- 
bated." With  that  objective  precisely  fixed, 
the  size  of  the  military  effort  needed  to  at- 
tain It  could  be  clearly  determined.  With 
our  alms  loosely  described  only  as  "freedom 
for  the  people  to  choose  their  way  of  lift"  or 
as  "standing  up  to  communism,"  we  ban 
drifted  from  a  point  where  we  were  toW.  « 
scant  2  years  ago,  that  our  military  task 
would  be  largely  accomplished  and  our  troopt 
withdrawn  by  December  1060.  to  a  point 
where  the  faint  outline  of  a  half-mllUoc 
troop  commitment  becomes  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. And  even  that  coounltment  l*  do4 
off««d  as  a  final  limit.  The  situation  re- 
mains, to  use  Senator  Mm  Manstixlo's  apt 
phrase,  "open  ended,"  and  we  have  made. 
to  date.  I  believe,  an  unconvincing  argununt 
to  our  people  that  oiir  goals  lie  within  the 
cone  of  vital  national  Interest  that  cannot 
be  oompromlsed.  The  falllng-domlno 
theory — If  Vtetncun  falls,  then  Laos.  Thai- 
land, and  all  south  Asia  wlU  collapse — Is  t 
theory  I  have  never  accepted.  Uke  many 
other  premises  upon  which  people  tend  to 
rest  their  position,  it  Is  deserving  of  inor« 
searching  analysis  than  It  generally  get*. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  am  speaking  In 
generalities.  Whatever  course  I  propose  or 
whatever  action  I  oppose,  I  still  cannot  deal 
In  specifics.  The  plain  truth  is  that  no  Indi- 
vidual, ouUide  of  the  top  levels  of  Oorem- 
ment  has,  or  should  have,  access  to  enough 
Inislde  Information  to  do  otherwise.  1  h*" 
no  private  sources  of  top-level  Intelligence 
and  no  access  to  top-level  military  plans 
Yet  the  proper  functioning  of  a  democracj 
demands  that  the  conscientious  citizen  ipeak 
his  carefully  considered  views.  Only  then 
can  patriotic  and  competent  officials,  clvillsn 
aiid  military,  who  bear  the  ultimate  responsl- 
bUlty  for  decisions,  find  the  guidance  they 
must  have.  The  recent  hearings  before  thf 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  serrrt 
an  admirable  purpose  In  stimulating  publl-: 
thought  and  discussion  of  one  of  the  most 
dlfficxUt  problems  this  country  has  had  to 
face. 

Many  of  those  who  have  thoughtfully  en- 
dorsed a  widening  or  an  intensUylng  of  th» 
war  have  spoken,  I  believe,  from  the  con- 
viction that  they  have  been  applying  the 
lessons  learned  In  Korea.  Lessons  can  be 
learned  from  Korea.  But  there  are  far  more 
dissimilarities  between  the  two  actions  than 
there  are  parallels.  In  South  Korea,  w*  had 
a  workable  government,  led  by  a  fiercely 
patriotic  and  powerful  civilian  leader  whose 
opposition  to  communism  was  widely  ^°^ 
and  who  held  the  allegiance  of  the  majority 


of  his  people.  We  acted  in  concert  with 
a»JDj  nations  and  bad  been  depatiaed  by  the 

United  Nations  to  repel  the  aggressor  in  Its 
Dsme. 

Relatively  little  terrorist  activity  occurred 
in  South  Korea.  United  Nations  personnel 
foAe  In  open  Jeeps  throughout  our  zones 
Tithout  ever  drawing  an  assassin's  fire.  Our 
power  easily  contained  guerrilla  activity,  even 
tbougb  our  forces  were  neither  as  well- 
equipped  nor  as  mobile  em  they  are  In  Viet- 
nam. A  unified  nUlltary  command  kept  both 
United  States  and  ROK  Armies  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  U.S.  commander.  In 
ihort,  our  line  of  battle  was  well-defined,  the 
raemy  clearly  identifiable,  and  the  political 
t  visions  were  sharp. 

None  of  these  conditions  holds  for  Vietnam 
today.  Vet  we  do  have  a  "right"  to  be  there, 
i(g  our  treaty  obligation  is  clear  and  specific. 
I  think  we  should  take  care,  however,  not  to 
misread  history  In  an  effort  to  justify  un- 
limited military  effort.  Most  people  will 
k^ree  that  we  face  confused,  complex,  and 
unpredictable  situations.  Most  people  will 
igree  that  each  contains  potential  perils  of 
great  and  undetermined  extent. 

Confronted  with  such  circumstances, 
would  we  not  be  wise  to  avoid  further  dis- 
persion of  our  already  overextended  re- 
sources? Would  it  not  be  sound  Judgment 
to  husband  our  strength  and  to  refuse 
further  far-flung  commitments  In  an  "open- 
ended  situation"  until  we  can  discern  more 
dearly  the  shape  of  things  to  oome? 

Again,  we  hear  talk  of  "sancttiarlee."  Yet 
the  bombing  of  sanctuaries  never  turns  out 
to  be  a  simple  matter.  Ehirlng  the  Korean 
war,  the  Manchurlan  bases,  the  so-called 
sanctuary,  were  Indeed  wide  open  to  attack 
from  the  air.  We  deliberately  refrained  from 
bombing  them,  as  we  refrained  from  taking 
out  the  vulnerable  Yalu  brtdgee.  The  ad- 
Tlsablllty  of  carrying  this  war  over  the  border 
Into  Manchuria  in  this  manner  was  con- 
Udsred  in  the  highest  councils  of  our  Na- 
Uoo.  The  decision  not  to  bomb  the  sanc- 
tuary was  made  for  reasons  that  seemed 
then,  and  still  seem,  wl£e  to  me.  Had  we 
attacked  mainland  China  through  air  raids 
we  would  have  unleased  a  war  of  unknow- 
able dimensions.  Not  one  of  our  major  allies 
would  have  approved  this  adventure,  and  the 
coalition  formed  to  stop  Communist  agres- 
sion would  have  dissolved.  Furthermore, 
our  "shoestring"  air  force  (this  was  Gen. 
Hoyt  Vandenberg's  own  description)  would 
have  dwindled,  through  combat  losses  and 
natural  attrition,  to  a  shadow.  We  would 
have  been  left  without  power  to  honor  the 
tn&ny  lOUs  we  had  extended  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  The  time  then  required  to  re- 
build sufficient  strength  to  honor  our  obliga- 
tions would  have  been  2  years. 

Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
Nations  forces  had  their  own  sanctuary  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict.  Just  as  we  have 
one  now  in  South  Vietnam.  Both  China  and 
the  United  States  operated  under  self- 
imposed  limitations  as  to  the  bombing  of 
hosaie  bases.  The  Chinese  air  force  In  Man- 
churls  and  other  nearby  bases  was  strong 
enough  to  have  done  us  major  damage,  not 
only  In  South  Korea,  but  in  Japan.  Slml- 
laj^ly.  Red  China  now  may  possess  the  power 
to  destroy  Saigon  and  Inflict  heavy  damage 
on  our  South  Vietnam  port  facilities  tn  one 
•Wft  strike  should  we  carry  our  air  attack 
close  to  her  own  vitals. 

China  has  the  strength,  too.  to  reopen  the 
Korean  front.  Should  we.  In  that  Instance, 
oppose  her  there,  or  should  we  withdraw  to 
owre  defensible  positions  to  the  south  and 
^t.  an  unthinkable  abandonment  of  our 
a^ean  allies?  An  attack  upon  mainland 
CTUna  might  well  bring  Soviet  Russia  Into 
rTL.  *^  'rtth  Western  Europe  open  to  Im- 
n>e<iiate  Invasion.  Where  do  we  draw  our 
""le  of  defense  then,  and  what  weapons  do  we 


use?     And   where   do   we   concentrate    our 

strength? 

These  questions  suggest  the  Immensity  of 
the  problem  the  President  and  his  advisers 
now  wrestle  with.  Those  men  In  public  life 
who  urge  prompt  and  unlimited  escalation 
of  the  war  are  neither  diminishing  the  prob- 
lem nor  strengthening  the  President's  arm. 
They  only  make  It  even  more  difficult  for  the 
President  to  steer  the  Nation  on  that  careftil 
course  between  duty  and  disaster. 

And  those  who  call  for  Inunedlate  disen- 
gagement from  Vietnam,  as  If  It  had  aU  been 
a  mistake,  likewise  make  the  President's  path 
more  dlfBcult.  We  cannot  escape  now  from 
the  obligations  we  took  upon  ourselves  when 
we  first  pledged  out  word  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. One  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  Korea 
Is  that  we  cannot  pull  out  of  a  sticky  situa- 
tion without  regard  for  those  who  have 
fought  at  our  side. 

During  the  Korean  war.  soon  after  the 
Chinese  launched  their  New  Year's  offensive 
In  January  1951.  serious  thought  was  given 
In  Washington  to  our  abandoning  the  penin- 
sula and  pulling  our  forces  back  to  Japan. 
(I  opf>osed  this  strongly.)  It  quickly  became 
clear  that  such  a  withdrawal  would  require 
the  evacuation  of  a  least  a  million  South 
Koreans,  those  who  had  been  our  battlefield 
allies  or  had  worked  with  us  since  the  In- 
vasion. To  have  left  them  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Communists  would  have  been  an  in- 
famous betrayal. 

We  are  under  similar  obligation  In  Viet- 
nam not  to  abandon  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  been  our  allies  there.  We 
cannot  pick  up  and  run  home  without  mak- 
ing extensive  and  permanent  provision  for 
all  the  Vietnamese  who  have  supported  our 
arms.  A  concept  like  the  one  discussed  by 
Oen.  James  Gavin,  for  holding  fast  to  our 
defensive  enclaves,  would  enable  us  to  fulfill 
our  obligation  to  our  Vietnamese  allies,  be- 
fore committing  oiu-selves  to  unlimited  mili- 
tary effort,  while  we  continue  to  seek  an  hon- 
orable solution. 

Korea  also  taught  that  It  Is  impossible  to 
Interdict  the  supply  routes  of  an  A£lan  anny 
by  alrpower  alone.  We  had  complete  air 
mastery  over  North  Korea,  and  we  clobbered 
Chinese  supply  columns  unmercifully.  Un- 
questionably, we  inflicted  serious  damage 
upon  the  Chinese  and  greatly  complicated 
their  problems  of  reinforcement  and  supply. 
But  we  did  not  halt  their  offensive  nor  ma- 
terially diminish  Its  strength.  The  Chinese, 
like  the  Vietnamese,  traveled  light,  with  each 
man  carrying  his  ammunition,  his  food,  and 
his  weapon  on  his  back.  They  moved  at 
night  or  on  hidden  footpaths  and  goat  tracks. 
Immune  from  air  attack.  And  where  we  did 
find  their  concentrations  and  strike  them, 
we  still  could  not  force  them  off  the  disputed 
ground.  In  Korea,  I  saw  whole  sections  of 
railroad  bombed  into  scrap  Iron  by  aircraft, 
and  yet  the  enemy  rebuilt  the  tracks  In  a 
single  night,  and  the  trains  ran  the  next  day. 
After  the  Chinese  repulsed  the  Ill-fated  ad- 
vances to  the  Yalu,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
himself  expressed  disillusionment  with  the 
value  of  tactical  alrpower.  It  could  not  ' 
Isolate  the  battlefield,  he  said,  and  Its  effec- 
tiveness had  been  greatly  overrated.  It  Is 
easy  for  the  civilian  mind  to  be  seduced  with 
talk  of  "easy"  conquest  through  alrpower. 
But  the  crucial  battles  are  still  won  by  foot 
soldiers. 

There  is  yet  another  lesson  etched  by  our 
experience  in  Korea:  It  Is  folly  to  base  mili- 
tary strategy  upon  our  interpretation  of 
enemy  Intentions.  As  our  forces  pushed  to- 
ward the  Yalu  In  the  Home  by  Christmas 
offensive  of  November-December  1960,  the 
high  command  assured  all  doubters  that  the 
Chinese  had  no  Intention  of  Intervening  In 
force  because  the  psychological  moment  for 
this  had  passed,  becatise  "no  commander  in 
his  right  mind"  would  send  hte  forces  across 


the  Yalu  at  this  season  and  because  of  vari- 
ous other  reasons  understood  only  by  those 
who  had  made  a  study  of  the  Oriental  mind. 
We  knew,  however,  that  the  Chinese  were 
capable  of  dealing  us  a  mighty  blow  along 
the  Manchurlan  border,  where  our  forces 
would  be  strung  out  almost  haphazardly, 
without  mutual  support  between  commands 
and  without  supplies  enough  to  sustain  more 
than  a  light  engagement.  We  knew  that 
close  to  a  hundred  thousand  weU-disclpllned 
and  well-armed  Chinese  troops  were  mobu- 
ized  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  knew 
that  Chinese  volunteers  had  already  ap- 
peared in  force  south  of  the  Yalu,  for  we 
iiad  suffered  severe  attacks  from  them  and 
had  taken  prisoners  from  units  known  to  be 
in  the  Chinese  order  of  battle. 

Yet,  despite  this  Intelligence,  we  hurried 
forward  In  pursuit  style,  our  forces  thor- 
oughly dispersed  and  Improperly  clothed  for 
fighting  in  subzero  temperature.  We  knew 
the  Chinese  were  bluffing,  and  we  knew  they 
would  never  commit  more  than  a  token  force 
of  volunteers.  We  abandoned  eleniental 
prudence.  Instead  of  being  guided  by  enemy 
capability,  we  divined  the  enemy  Intentions. 
The  mistake  cost  us  very  dearly  In  American 
lives  and  took  us  close  to  disaster.  It  might 
be  pointed  out,  too,  that  MacArthur^  earlier 
brUllBnt  coup  at  Inchon,  where  he  cut  the 
enemy's  lifeline  In  one  spectacular  and  sur- 
prising strike,  succeeded  In  large  part  becatise 
of  his  stated  reliance  on  the  enemy's  assump- 
tion that  no  commander  would  risk  the  mon- 
strous tides,  the  tortuous  channel  and  the 
2-mlle  mud  flats  outside  Inchon  harbor. 
Custer  likewise  knew  that  the  Indians  would 
not  attack  at  Little  Bighorn.  And  the 
French  knew  that  Wolfe  would  never  be 
fool  enough  to  try  to  scsJe  that  precipice 
guarding  Quebec. 

We  should  be  wary  of  experts  who  feel 
they  can  correctly  Interpret  Chinese  Inten- 
tions and  can  predict  how  they  will  react  to 
any  move  of  ours.  We  know  what  the 
Chinese  are  capable  of  In  southeast  Asia. 
This  Is  the  knowledge  that  should  guide  us 
In  appraising  our  strategy. 

The  one  final  important  lesson  we  can 
draw  from  what  happened  tn  Korea  Is  that 
we  cannot  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Communists  unless  we  have  Iron-clad  sanc- 
tions, underwritten  by  the  world's  major 
powers,  including.  If  possible,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Vietnam,  as  Senator  Joseph  CLAait 
pointed  out  in  that  TV  debate  1  referred  to 
previously,  is  only  an  Incident.  The  major 
threat  to  our  security  and  our  way  of  life  still 
comes  from  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  with  our  eye  upon  them  that  we  must 
plan  our  global  strategy.  To  do  that  calls 
for  the  beet  mtnds  we  can  assembfe  in  far- 
sighted  Btatesmanshlp  and  creative  thinking. 

Finally.  I  want  to  put  proper  emphasis  on 
one  aspect  of  the  whole  military  and  political 
problem  that  tends  too  often  to  be  either 
minimized  or  Ignored — that  Is  the  moral  fac- 
tor. In  Jtine,  1956,  when  I  was  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Army,  1  had  occasion  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding  the 
military  defense  of  the  United  States.  My 
conviction,  pressed  In  that  letter,  remains 
unaltered : 

"Just  as  the  ultimate  and  moet  deadly 
threat  of  communism  Is  the  destruction  of 
the  religious  and  moral  principles  which 
•  •  •  have  guided  man  to  new  heights  of 
dignity  and  self-respect  •  •  •  so  also  do  we 
find  the  same  threat  tn  the  increasingly  sig- 
nificant ignoring  by  our  planners  of  the  con- 
sequences of  omitting  the  moral  factor  in 
considering  the  use  of  the  Immense  destruc- 
tive capability  which  now  exists  In  the 
world." 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  present  situation  or  tn  our  code  that 
requires  us  to  bomb  a  small  Asian  nation 
"hatk.  Into  the  stone  age."  While  we  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  any  price  In  order  to  live 
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up  to  otir  obllgatlona.  ther«  must  b«  tome 
moral  limit  to  the  meaiu  we  um  to  achieve 
victory.  A  victory  that  would  require  the 
wholesale  devaeutlon  of  a  country  by  nuclear 
arms  because  It  would  not  yield  to  con- 
ventional force  would  be  the  ultimate  In 
immorality. 

OKNOtAi.   RmowAT*   Hurt  Points  fob 

VtSTNAM 

1.  We  should  emphatically  reject  the  two 
extreme  cour«e»— "Pullout"  or  "All-o«t 
war" — that  have  been  advocated  by  certain 
groups 

2  We  should  give  oiur  full  support  to  the 
President's  determined  efforta  to  fulfill  our 
treaty  obligations  and  to  honor  our  pledges, 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  an  honorable 
solution  of  the  basically  political  problem  In 
Vietnam. 

3.  With  due  regard  for  diplomatic  secrecy, 
our  Government  should  spell  out.  more  spe- 
cLflcally  and  pragmatically,  our  Immediate 
and  long-range  political  objectives,  firmly 
rejecting  any  unlimited  political  objective 
that  might  entail  unlimited  military  efTort. 

4.  We  should  also  reject  any  polltlcai  in- 
volvement that  might  gradually  commit  us 
to  military  efforts  that  would  Jeopardize  our 
basic  security  and  those  vital  American  In- 
t«reets  that  cannot  be  compromised. 

6.  Onoe  having  announced  our  political 
objectives  within  the  framework  stated  above, 
we  should  then  employ  whatever  force  la 
needed  to  attain  them. 

6  We  should  categorically  reject  "pre- 
ventive' war.  employing  nuclear  weapons, 
the  use  of  which  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  a 
deliberate  move  down  the  rocMl  of  Interna- 
tional Immorality  past  the  point  of  no  return. 

7.  We  should  enter  Into  formal  agreements 
with  the  Communist  leaders  of  southeast 
A«ta  only  after  establishment  of  enforclble 
sanctions  to  guarantee  the  permanent  pro- 
tection of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

8  We  should  sign  no  Instrument  with 
those  leaders  without  prior  agreement  In 
good  faith  among  a  group  of  nations.  In- 
cluding, if  possible,  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Join 
In  fairly  sharing  the  task  of  applying  proper 
sanctions. 

0  We  should  repose  complete  confidence  in 
the  capability  of  our  military  leaders  In 
southeast  Asia  to  accomplUh  any  mission 
they  may  be  assigned,  for  these  men  are 
among  the  best  that  our  NaUon  ha*  pro- 
duced. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  Including  the  Vletcong  at  the 
bajgainlng  table.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  position  Uken  by  the  distinguished 
-Sef.ator  from  Pennsylvania.  In  demand- 
ins  that  they  come  only  as  agents  of 
Hanoi,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Interject 
a  needless  Impediment  to  whatever  pros- 
pect there  may  be  for  negotiations. 

It  Is  realistic  to  recognize  that  the 
Vletcong  are  the  principal  fighting  force 
with  which  we  contend  in  South  Viet- 
nam a.nd  therefore  to  continue  an  at- 
tempt t/)  exclude  them  from  the  negoti- 
ating table  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary 
ar.rt  unwise  policy. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  a«ree  with  me  that 
talking  to  the  Vletcong  Is  our  best  chance 
at  the  moment  of  getting  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  and  achieving  peace. 
And  the  rea.son  I  say  that,  before  my 
friend  answers.  Is  that,  as  I  analyze  the 
situation.  Pelplng  Is  not  going  to  want  to 
talk  about  negotiations.  They  are  only 
too  content  to  have  us  fight  to  the  last 
.American  and  to  the  last  Vietnamese. 
Hanoi  appears  to  be  quite  Intransigent 


at  the  moment.    At  least  one  belligerent 
statement  follows  another. 

We  had  hoped  for  a  while  that  the 
Russians  would  help  us,  but  they  will 
not. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr, 
MoRSKl  thought  that  the  United  Nations 
would  be  a  place  to  settle  this  dispute. 
However,  the  United  Nations  seems  to 
be  to  a  large  extent  Immobilized  because 
of  peculiar  conditions  within  the  United 
Nations  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  familiar. 

The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Poland,  India,  and 
Canada,  seems  to  be  unable  to  enter 
into  the  picture  with  any  hope  of  success. 
Russia  has  steadfastly  refused  to  Join 
with  Great  Britain  as  cochalrman  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  that  Conference  back  Into 
being. 

The  only  hope  I  see  of  getting  negotia- 
tions started  Is  for  us  to  reverse  our 
policy  of  not  being  willing  to  talk  to 
the  Vletcong  and  at  the  same  time  to 
single  them  out  and  Impose  upon  them 
our  greatest  possible  military  strength 
In  an  effort  to  persuade  them  that  never, 
never,  never  are  we  going  to  be  thrown 
out,  and  that  never,  never,  never  will  we 
get  out  unless  and  until  we  achieve  a 
peaceful  South  Vietnam,  which  does  not 
necessarily  metm  keeping  the  Ky  govern- 
ment In  charge  of  the  future  of  that 
country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree.  And  it  is  for 
the  latter  reasons  that  I  shall  vote  for 
the  pending  measure. 

I  think,  given  the  existing  circum- 
stances, that  Congress  must  not  only 
support  the  American  fighting  men  who 
are  now  In  the  field,  but  we  must  also 
make  It  plain  to  Hanoi  that  we  will  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  forced  from  South 
Vietnam  under  the  military  pressure  of 
the  Vletcong. 

However.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  should  at  least  experiment  with  the 
possibility  of  reaching  the  negotiating 
table  through  the  process  of  initial  deal- 
ings among  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 
If,  for  example,  preliminary  talks  be- 
tween representatives  from  Saigon  and 
representatives  of  the  Vletcong  were  to 
get  under  way,  then  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Hanoi  would  feel  free  to  come  in 
smd  strongly  support  the  Vletcong 
spokesmen  In  the  bargaining  position 
they  take,  while  we  would  be  free  to 
come  In  and  give  equally  strong  support 
to  the  Saigon  representatlvet.  In  the  posi- 
tion that  they  take.  This  approach 
might  prove  to  have  a  catalytic  effect, 
opening  the  way  to  a  general  interna- 
tional conference  of  the  kind  that  will 
doubtless  be  necessary  if  satisfactory 
polltlcai  settlement  Is  to  be  reached. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  position  of  the 
Sermtor  is  completely  logical,  and  I  am 
in  accord  with  it.  However,  I  point  out 
to  him  the  grave  difficulty  of  getting  the 
present  Saigon  government  Into  the 
frame  of  mind  In  which  it  would  be  will- 
ing to  negotiate  or  even  participate  in 
negotiations  with  the  Vletcong. 

The  belligerent  statements  coming  out 
of  Saigon  are  equaled  only  by  the  bellig- 
erent statements  coming  out  of  Hanoi. 


I  would  be  fearful  that,  tmless  we  can 
get  in  South  Vietnam  some  civilian  gov- 
ernment composed  of  more  mature  and 
farslghted  individuals  representing  the 
Saigon  government,  we  would  have  little 
luck  along  the  lines  advocated  by  the 
Senator. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  in  the 
end  we  have  the  power,  because  that 
government  could  not  last  a  month  11  we 
were  to  withdraw.  This  might  be  power 
that  we  would  be  reluctant  to  use.  but  I 
think  that,  through  Ambassador  Lodge, 
Secretary  Rusk,  and  our  own  diplomatic 
establishment,  this  is  an  end  for  which 
we  should  press. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree.  I  concede 
that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  progress  in  this  direction.  However,  I 
reiterate  that  I  do  not  think  our  own 
policy  should  preclude  this  course  of  ac- 
tion to  the  United  States,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  our  own  position  should 
be  such  as  to  encourage  this  development 
in  every  way  that  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  helpful  interjection. 

I  find  myself  completely  in  accord  with 
his  views.  As  a  result  of  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  have 
pretty  well  covered  my  fourth  point, 
which  was  our  immediate  objective  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  my  fifth  point, 
which  was  to  discuss  our  ultimate  ob- 
jective, which,  I  take  It,  Is  to  settle  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  we 
can  with  honor,  and  to  leave  a  country 
which  will  have  some  chance  of  develop- 
ing its  own  future  through  free  elections. 
TTie  people  of  South  Vietnam,  who  have 
been  at  war  for  well  over  25  years  now, 
from  the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasion, 
would  be  enabled  to  start  up  the  long, 
hard  road  which  confronts  them  In  turn- 
ing their  country,  or  at  least  that  area— 
whether  it  is  a  country  or  not  Is  somewhat 
dubious — Into  a  peaceful  place  In  which 
men,  women,  and  children  would  have 
some  chance  of  leading  the  good  life. 

My  sixth  point,  which  is  closely  akin 
to  my  fifth  one.  concerning  our  ultimate 
objective,  is  that  we  should  get  back  to 
the  Island  barrier  which,  in  my  opinion, 
we  should  never  have  left. 

The  island  barrier,  of  course,  starts  at 
Japan,  and  runs  through  Okinawa. 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  now,  thank 
goodness.  Indonesia,  Borneo,  Malaysia. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  I  add 
Malaysia,  because  although  it  is  s 
penliisula,  it  is  in  many  ways  an  island, 
certainly  aroimd  Singapore. 

Before  World  War  n.  who  would  have 
thought  that  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  would  have  a  permanent  for- 
eign policy  of  maintaining  troops  on  uie 
land  mass  of  southeast  Asia?  Who 
would  have  thought  that  we  would  have 
had  an  Island  barrier?  The  limit  of  our 
ambition  was  to  operate  diplomatically 
across  the  Pacific,  from  Honolulu,  to  the 
island  of  Guam.  It  was  almost  a  phobia 
with  us.  But  we  now  suggest  that  we 
are  an  Asiatic  power.  That  seems  to  me 
to  bo  entirely  unwise.  The  two  most 
unwise  things  about  It  are,  first  thai 
we  seem  to  believe  that  white  men,  ngm- 
ing  on  the  land  mass  of  Asia,  can  change 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  oi 
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that  area  to  the  direction  In  which  we 
ould  like  to  see  them  go. 

The  second  fallacy,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
Qie  Inevitable  result  is  a  constantly  In- 
creasing escalation  of  American  casual- 
tics.  In  a  war  whose  result  is  far  from 
sure,  and  which  in  my  opinion  will  in 
all  likelihood  end  In  a  stalemate:  where- 
as, If  we  base  our  forces  on  the  Island 
barrier,  we  have  not  only  our  diplomatic 
potential,  but  we  also  have  our  alrpower 
and  our  seapower.  In  my  opinion,  the 
combination  of  diplomacy,  alrpower,  and 
seapower  gives  us  as  much  orerall  power 
as  is  needed  to  assure,  to  the  extent  that 
our  national  security  requires  It — and 
that.  In  my  opinion.  Is  not  much  of  an 
extent — that  American  Interests  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  adequately 
protected. 

I  turn  now  to  my  seventh  point,  which 
Is  that  If  we  can  get  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Vletcong,  who  then  can 
bring  to  the  conference  table  the  other 
Interested  parties  to  a  settlement.  It 
should  be  possible  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
settlement  in  South  Vietnam,  which  will 
enable  us  to  depart  with  honor  in  due 
course. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PplbrightI  and  I  had  a  discussion 
on  the  floor  as  to  what  if  anything  was 
the  difference  between  honor  and  saving 
face.  Senator  Pm.BRiCHT  thought  there 
was  very  little.  I  happen  to  think  there 
Is  quite  a  good  deal,  because  a  mere  ef- 
fort to  save  the  face  of  our  military 
leaders  or  of  our  State  Department,  to 
me,  is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  con- 
tinuing the  slaughter  of  American  boys. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  clear  to  me 
that  we  cannot  scuttle  and  run  and  leave 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  be  taken 
over  by  Communist  Hanoi  and  Peiping, 
but  we  do  have  an  obligation  to  see  that 
the  shooting  stops,  the  country  is  paci- 
fied, and  a  reasonable  chance  Is  given 
for  those  people,  as  I  said  earlier,  to  live 
out  their  lives  as  they  wish. 

That  will,  of  course,  csJl  for  an  Interim 
government,  from  which  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  fort-close  other  Interested  parties. 
It  should  call  for  free  elections — although 
I  point  out  that  free  elections  are  hardly 
a  normal  part  of  the  institutional  his- 
tory of  the  South  Vietnamese.  It  will 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
shall  be  two  Vietnams.  or  only  one.  It 
will  raise  a  host  of  other  questions,  in- 
cluding to  what  extent  International 
forces  should  be  brought  In  to  supervise 
the  pacification  of  the  country. 

But  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  premature  to 
discuss  all  of  those  subjects  now.  We  do 
xuA  wish  to  tip  our  hand  before  we  go 
to  the  negotiating  table.  There  Is  a  wide 
range  for  flexibility  in  determining,  once 
we  start  to  talk,  just  what  sort  of  a  set- 
tlement, satisfactory  to  us,  can  be  worked 
wt.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  give 
our  case  away  before  the  negotiations 
begin. 

My  eighth  point,  which  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  at  length— because  it  must  be 
obvious  to  everybody— is  the  domestic 
cost  of  this  war.  It  is  sufficient  to  serve 
on  the  BaiUdng  sow!  Currency  Commit- 
tee, as  does  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  on  the  Interior  Committee,  as  does 


the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrcb], 
or  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, with  its  Education  Subcommittee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Employment,  as  I  do,  to  know  full  well 
what  is  happening  to  the  Great  Society 
program  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  also  know  the  substantial  likeli- 
hood, that  a  substantial  tax  increase  will 
be  required.  We  are  aware  of  the  threat 
of  inflation,  as  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  knows  so  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Ctwnmlt- 
tee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  And 
regardless  of  what  the  budget  says — and 
I  agree  that  the  present  budget  does  pro- 
vide a  significant  amount  of  money  to 
continue  the  Great  Society  programs — 
we  all  know  education  is  being  cut  back, 
the  program  of  training  manpower  Is  be- 
ing cut  back,  the  program  of  rebuilding 
our  cities  Is  being  almost  abandoned,  the 
water  and  air  pollution  programs  we 
passed  with  such  gusto  last  year  are  be- 
ing cut  hack.  Tliere  Is  a  huge  dam  In 
Huntingdon  County,  Pa.,  the  Raystown 
Dam,  which  is  put  on  the  shelf  because  of 
the  economy  drive.  We  are  In  desperate 
need  for  an  appropriation  to  acqioire  land 
for  the  Tocks  Island-Delaware  Water 
Gap  Recreational  Area.  That  money  is 
not  available  largely  because  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of 
the  real  estate  the  Government  will  have 
to  acquire  Is  mounting  and  mounting, 
until  in  the  end,  the  price  will  be  two  or 
three  times  what  It  would  have  been  if 
we  could  have  moved  ahead  this  year  or 
last  yetLT. 

But  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  domestic 
cost,  because  it  must  be  obvious  to  every- 
body. 

I  come  now  to  my  conclusion  and  my 
ninth  point. 

EX^enrthlng  I  have  said  thus  far  I 
think  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 
It  befits  a  great  nation,  headed  by  a 
great  President,  to  be  wise  enough  and 
mature  enough  to  acknowledge  when 
a  mistake  has  been  made,  to  cut  our 
losses,  to  achieve  as  many  of  our  Im- 
mediate and  ultimate  objectives  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  return  to  a  southeast  Asia 
policy  which  is  practical  and  pragmatic, 
which  will  not  result  In  the  urmecessary 
death  and  wounding  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  and  will  enable  us  to 
move  full  speed  ahead  on  the  Great  So- 
ciety program  which  has  been  Inter- 
rupted, and  If  not  killed  at  least  scotched 
by  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  F»resldent,  may  I  address  an  in- 
quiry to  the  dlstingxilshed  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  RUSSFT.T.  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  be  happy  to  undertake  to 
answer  any  question  the  Senator  wishes 
to  ask. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  last  night,  I 
am  obligated.  In  a  few  minutes,  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
floor,  and  allow  me  to  address  one  or 
two  inquiries  to  him,  unless  there  is 
somebody  else  who  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presl-' 
dent,  I  hr.ve  assured  the  Senator  from. 
Alaska  [Mr.  GRtnENiNG]  that  he  would  be 


permitted  to  have  at  least  10  minutes  on 
this  Issue,  and  I  would  have  to  check 
such  an  arrangement  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
have,  for  over  2  years,  voiced  my  oppo- 
sition to  our  military  intervention  in 
southeast  Asia. 

When  I  first  voiced  my  opposition  and 
my  plea  that  the  United  States  cease 
and  desist  from  its  imilateral  intrusion 
into  a  situation  which  in  nowise  men- 
aced our  security.  It  was,  in  the  oft- 
quoted  phrase,  "a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand." 

It  would  have  been  relatively  easy  to 
achieve  an  honorable  settlement  at  that 
time,  over  2  years  ago.  Instead,  by  move 
after  move,  the  administration  has 
steadily  escalated  a  minor  presence  into 
a  major  war.  Step  by  step  we  are  get- 
ting in  deeper  and  deeper,  steadily  wid- 
ening our  commitment  and  modifying 
our  justification  with  each  such  step,  for 
each  of  which  Its  advocates  promise  re- 
sults which  are  not  fulfilled. 

The  premises  alleged  for  our  presence 
have  been  false  from  the  beginning.  We 
were  not  asked  by  a  friendly  government 
to  come  In  and  help  It  repel  aggression. 
We  asked  ourselves  In.  We  are  the  In- 
vswiers,  the  Intruders  In  a  civU  war. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  of- 
fered only  economic  aid  and  that  with 
conditions  that  were  never  fulfilled. 

The  Kermedy  administration,  follow- 
ing the  bad  advice  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  increased  our  participation  by 
sending  in  advisers,  to  the  number  of 
15,000.  But,  not  until  this  administra- 
tion, were  our  men  sent  Into  combat  and 
aggressive  warfare  waged  by  American 
troops. 

So  we  are  engaged  In  a  ground  war 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  which  not  only 
President  Kennedy,  but  such  outstand- 
ing military  leaders  as  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  and  Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway 
warned  us  against. 

When  the  myth  of  our  having  a  solemn 
commitment  made  by  three  Presidents 
was  shown  to  be  a  myth,  the  SEATO 
Treaty  was  then  invoked  to  Justify  our 
armed  Intervention,  but  the  SEATO 
Treaty  gives  us  no  such  right.  In  the 
first  place,  it  specifies  that  only  peace- 
ful means  shall  be  used.  In  the  second 
place,  under  article  4,  which  is  pointed 
to  for  justification,  consultation  by  all 
the  signatories  is  required  before  joint 
action,  and  then  only  by  the  constitu- 
tionals means  prescribed  lor  each  coun- 
try. 

There  never  was  any  consultation. 
TTiere  never  was  any  Joint  agreement. 
The  constitutional  means  required  by  us. 
had  these  other  conditions  been  fulfilled, 
would  have  required  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress. 

In  further  alleged  justification  that 
we  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  and 
democracy  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, we  are  supporting  unworthy  puppets 
who  impose  themselves  by  means  of 
coups  on  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
Tliere  have  been  nine  of  these  admin- 
istrations since  Dlem's  tyrannical  per- 
formance rendered  him  useless  as  our 
Instrument  and  led  to  his  disposal. 
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The  Idea  that  we  will  achieve  free- 
dom and  democrat V  through  theae  self- 
Impoeed  characters  l»  farcical.  Last 
year  there  were  96  000  desertions  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  Thus,  we 
have  to  send  our  boys  to  die  for  those  who 
w'.il  not  flghi  for  their  cause.  Nor  can 
we  blame  the  South  Vietnamese  wholly 
for  not  f.^htm*?  for  the  self-imposed  cor- 
rupt exploiters  of  their  own  people. 

Much  more  can  bo  said  to  demon- 
.strate  the  folly  and  lack  of  Justtflca- 
tinri  far  our  Intervention  In  that  Asiatic 
area  While  we  are  expending  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars  our  domestic  programs 
arp  beinsj  drastically  curtailed.  It  will 
bf  said  that  a  vote  against  this  mammoth 
appropriation  will  be  a  denial  of  aid  to 
our  b.iys  at  the  front.  On  the  contrary, 
11  will  be  a  vote  of  protest  against  an 
undeclared  Executive  war  and  a  vote  to 
oTid  the  needless  and  ever-increasing 
slaughter  of  our  yotmg  boys  and  of  the 
V.etnamese  people. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  make  a  brief  statement 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  pending  bill. 

Plrst,  a  great  deal  of  this  discussion 
has  gone  rather  far  afield.  We  have  gone 
Into  the  areas  of  philosophies  of  govern- 
ments, systems  of  governments,  and  mat- 
ters not  really  within  the  purview  of  the 
proposed  Icgl.slation. 

I  have  no  particular  complaint  to  make 
as  to  that  because  I  have  never  thought 
we  should  have  a  rule  of  relevancy  In 
Senate  debate.  But.  I  do  observe  that 
there  ha.s  been  practically  no  discussion 
of  the  pending  bill,  namely,  whether  the 
Senate  should  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$12,700  million  for  the  support  of  com- 
bat operations  of  US  forces  in  southeast 
A.sia  and  $415  million  for  economic  aid 
f  )r  South  Vietnam  and  other  countries. 

I  wish  to  clarify  the  statement  made 
bv  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I  have  stated  this  war  has  some  of  the 
a.specus  of  a  civil  war. 

That  is  true.  Every  revolution  hsis 
.s.)me  aspects  of  a  civil  war,  whether  di- 
rected from  outside  or  Inside  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  war  between  South  Vietnam 
ar.d  North  Vietnam  would,  in  a  certain 
stMi.se  be  a  civil  war.  because  both  those 
countries  have  the  same  stock  of  people, 
thpy  are  all  related,  have  the  same  back- 
i;rr.ut'.d.s,  the  same  history,  the  same 
'.aditions  and  the  same  religions.  But 
tnis  IS  not  a  strictly  civi:  war,  despite  the 
fact  that  General  Ky,  the  head  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Government,  was  bom  in 
North  Vietnam.  We  hear  from  one 
source  that  the  head  of  the  Vletcong  is  a 
man  who  calls  himself  Tran  Nam,  but 
many  of  the  captured  Vletcong  insist  that 
the  leader  of  the  Vletcong  is  actually  Lt. 
Gen  Tran  Van  Ira,  a  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  and 
a  member  of  the  central  committee  in  the 
Hanoi  party. 

I  cite  this  to  the  Senate  to  show  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  ccMUummatins 
any  proposal  that  we  negotiate  directly 
with  the  Vletcong  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  waur  to  a  conclusion.  Here,  the  only 
man  we  know  of  tn  this  faceless  group  of 
leaders  Is  a  member  ot  the  staff  of  the 


North  Vietnameae   army,   and   directly 
under  the  command  ot  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
President,  however  much  he  might  desire 
to  negotiate  with  anyone,  anywhere,  at 
anytime,  to  undertake  to  bring  this  war 
to  a  conclusion  by  negotiating  with  the 
Vletcong.  Their  eyes  are  fastened  on 
Hanoi.  Their  ears  are  attuned  to  orders 
from  Hanoi.  They  are  directed  from 
Hanoi,  They  are  supplied  from  Hanoi. 
Until  Hanoi  Is  willing  to  participate 
in  peace  negotiations,  any  efforts  this 
country  might  make  would  be  completely 
vain,  foolish,  and  unworthy  of  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  power. 

We  are  asked:  What  are  our  objec- 
tives? Our  objectives  In  South  Vietnam 
have  been  stated  time  and  again  by  the 
President,  the  SecreUry  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  wish  to  carry  out  the  commitment 
of  three  American  Presidents,  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  their  own  destiny. 

I  assume  that  that  means  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  free  and  untrammeled  elec- 
tion tn  the  selection  of  their  officials,  and 
in  determining  the  form  of  government 
they  will  have. 
That  is  our  objective. 
We  are  all  hoping  and  praying  that 
we  will  have  peace,  and  that  we  can 
bring  our  men  home. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  state- 
ment, which  has  been  reiterated  here, 
that  we  have  no  business  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  expressed 
that  opinion  vigorously.  I  believed  It  at 
that  time.  But  after  we  got  Into  South 
Vietnam.  I  stopped  debating  the  wisdom 
of  whether  we  shoxild  be  there  or  not  be- 
cause, at  this  time,  I  can  see  no  point 
In  lengthy  disctisslons  of  this  point. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  believe  It  helps 
anyone  except  our  enemies.  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  contributes  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  I  also  do  not  believe  that  It  con- 
tributes to  the  restoration  of  order  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  opportunity  for 
those  people  to  select  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  and  their 
children  will  live. 

We  are  now  in  South  Vietnam.  If  It 
were  based  on  no  other  premise,  I  would 
support  the  proposed  legislation  as  an 
obligation  which  I  owe  to  the  more  than 
300.000  youths  of  this  land  who  are  In 
South  Vietnam,  or  in  the  areas  and  wa- 
ters contiguous  thereto. 

To  me.  Mr.  President,  It  is  Incompre- 
hensible that  anyone  would  say  he  was 
going  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion 
by  starving  300,000  Americans  to  death, 
or  by  leaving  them  naked  and  unarmed 
in  the  face  of  their  enemies  who  would 
kill  them,  and  when  we  know  that  the 
enemy  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  lethal  weapons. 

I  told  many  Senators  about  the  exhibit 
of  weapons  which  waw  on  display  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
weapons  which  were  captured  by  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  in  the  battle  In  the  cen- 
tral highlands.  The  enemy  had  .SO-call- 
ber  machineguns,   .30-caliber  machine- 


guns,  emd  what  we  call  a  short  burpguo, 
which.  In  some  respects,  are  superior  to 
those  which  our  forces  are  using.  They 
have  had  every  weapon  necessary  for  the 
kind  of  war  they  are  waging  there. 

The  only  advantage  that  we  have  Is 
In  control  of  the  air,  but  with  the  sys- 
tem  of  tunnels  the  enemy  has,  and  the 
heavy  foliage  covering  thousands  of 
miles  of  jungle,  that  air  advantage  Is 
greatly  minimized. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  It.  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  the  war  with 
Increasing  force  and  power  until  Hanoi 
Is  willing  to  treat  with  us,  and  the  other 
nations  who  are  interested,  with  the  sig- 
natories to  the  Geneva  Convention— 
which,  incidentally,  we  did  not  sign  but 
later  said  was  acceptable  to  us — and 
bring  this  tragic  situation  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question  that 
Hanoi  is  directing  this  entire  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Poet  of 
Friday,  March  18.  discussing  an  article 
by  George  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  printed  In  For- 
eign Affairs  magazine,  which  is  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscon, 
as  follows: 

Amcut  DrrAn.8   Hanoi's   CotmoL  or 

National  Lxbckation  Fsont 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  National  Liberation   Front  in  South 

Vietnam  la  deecribed  In  an  article  published 

today    as    a    contrived    political   mechanism 

with  no  Indigenous  roote  and  subject  to  ths 

ultimate   control   of   the   North  Vietnamese 

Communist  Party  In  Hanoi. 

The  article,  by  Oeorge  A.  Carver,  Jr..  ap- 
pears In  the  prestlgloxis  quarterly.  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  publication  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Carver  la  described  ss  s 
"student  erf  political  theory  and  Asian  al- 
falrs"  with  degrees  from  Tale  and  Oxford. 
He  is  currently  an  ofllcer  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

His  article  details  and  documents,  tn  effect, 
the  Johnson  administration's  contention 
that  the  National  Uberatton  Front  U  simply 
a  tool  of  the  Hanoi  regime.  Carver  agrees 
that  while  the  Vletcong  organization  is  un- 
questionably a  major  factor  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  political  scene.  It  has  no  serious 
claim  to  recognition  as  the  sole  legltUnate 
voice  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  article  concedes  that  there  are  un- 
questionably many  non-Communists  hero- 
ically serving  in  various  components  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  out  of  a  desire 
to  redress  genuine  grievances  or  In  the  hon- 
est belief  that  they  are  thweby  helping  to 
build  a  better  political  structure. 

Carver  traces  the  history  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
Indochinese  Communist  Party  since  1980, 
the  creeUon  of  the  Vletmlnh  to  harass  the 
Japanese  and  later  to  seize  power  in  Hanoi 
and  to  fight  the  French. 

The  National  Ut>eratlon  Front  was  created 
in  December  19«0,  with  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRP)  aa  Its  controlling  ele- 
ment. On  behalf  of  Hanoi,  says  Carver,  It 
acts  as  the  southern  branch  of  Ho's  Com- 
munlat  Party. 

Field  control  over  the  Vletcong  military 
unite,  writes  Carver,  U  held  by  faceless  men 
of  whom  few  have  been  identified.  The  over- 
all commander  U  almost  certainly  a  rwn 
who  usee  the  name  Tran  Nam.  but  several 


captured  Vletcong  cadre  members  Insist  he 
Ic  really  Lt.  Gen.  Tran  Van  Tta,  a  D^mty 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  North  VletD&meee  Army 
gnd  a  member  of  the  central  committee  In 
U>e  Hanoi  Party. 

"There  is  no  such  thing,"  the  article  states, 
"u  a  Vletcong  military  unit  of  any  size  In- 
dependent of  the  (PRP'B)  political  apparatus 
or  free  from  tight  political  conttol.  Probably 
no  more  than  a  third  of  the  Vletcong  forces 
ire  party  members,  but  by  virtue  of  Its  orga- 
nizational mechanism  the  PRP  controls  the 
liberation  army  tn  the  same  way  ttiat  It  con- 
trols the  National  Liberation  Ftont." 

The  key  elements  tn  this  control  are  the 
more  than  50,000  persons  infiltrated  Into  the 
touth  since  the  Hanoi  Party's  1959  decision 
"to  pursue  Its  objective  of  political  conquest 
ty  waging  Insurgent  war."  Until  late  1963 
these  Infiltrators  were  mostly  southerners 
who  had  been  regrouped  in  the  north  after 
the  1964  Geneva  agreements  split  the  coun- 
try. 

THe  Image-building  campaign  to  win  for 
the  National  Liberation  Front  acceptance  as 
an  Indigenous  South  Vietnamese  political 
coallUon  haa  been  aided  by  mleslona  In  nu- 
merous non-Communist  capitals  as  well  as  in 
Conununlst  nations. 

One  of  the  most  effective  of  these  repre- 
MDtatlves  has  been  Huynh  Van  Tam  tn 
Algiers  where,  says  Carver,  "he  devotes  con- 
siderable time  to  cultivating  Western  news- 
men, deceiving  some  of  them  about  his  own 
political  background  and  the  true  natvire  of 
the  organization  he  represents  in  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  [Red  China's)  Chou  En-Iat's 
sifflllar  success  during  the  mld-1940'8"  in 
China. 

Carver's  article,  because  of  its  detail.  Is 
likely  to  add  new  weight  to  the  administra- 
tion's attack  on  those  who  suggest  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front  should  be  given  an 
Independent  place  at  any  negotiating  table. 


Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  im- 
mediately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER. ,  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 


«_> 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DEFENSE 


APPROPRIATION,  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJl.  13546)  maUng  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  be 
willing  to  respond  to  a  series  of  questions. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  I  am  able  to  give  any  Information 
that  will  shed  any  light  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  refer  to  page  26  of  the 
In  1955  Carver  wrote,  also  in  foreign  affairB,_hearings.  In  the  report  which  was  sub- 
a  highly  regarded  article  on  "The  Real  Revo-     fnitted  to  the  committee,  it  is  stated  that 


lution  In  South  Vietnam."  a  study  of  that 
naUon'8  search  for  "a  real  national  entity." 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  vote 
on  the  bill.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Senate  will  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  it,  because  we  are  in  a 
situation  where  Senators  must  support 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  those  who  are 
in  the  war  zone.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
8  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
»  nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Parrls  Bryant,  of  Florida,  to  be 


there  was  no  deep-seated  resentment  or 
hatred  of  either  the  South  Vietnamese 
or  Americans  because  of  the  bombings. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  research  report  that 
was  placed  in  the  record  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
knows  whether  it  was  an  independent 
research  orgarUzation  that  produced  this 
report  and  who  it  was. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  was  the  Rand 
Corp. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a 
CIA  report? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No,  It  is 
not  a  CIA  report.  It  was  a  report  pre- 
pared by  a  researcher  for  a  private  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  is  it 
resulted  from  Interrogation  of  PAVN  and 
Vletcong  prisoners. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
true.  They  interrogated  a  large  number 
of  prisoners. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  concerned 
that  these  bombing  attacks  and  artillery 
hsksrikts,  which  of  necessity  we  use  in 
connection  with  our  search  and  destroy 
and  clearing  operations,  might  have 
caused  some  adverse  reaction  to  the 
Americans  among  the  pec^Ie  of  South 
Vietnam  who  would,  come  imder  the 
bombing  attacks  or  artillery  fire,  and 
also,  whethe'r  this  would  result  in  ad- 
verse pnH>aganda  reaction  abroad  be- 
cause of  the  almost  Inevitable  killing  of 
civilians  in  the  course  of  these  attacks. 


I  wonder  If  the  Senator  or  the  com- 
mittee has  any  Information  as  to  the 
number  of  civilians  killed  during  any 
particular  period  as  a  result  of  the 
bombing  and  artillery  fire  of  ovu-  troops? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No,  I  do 
not  believe  any  witness  gave  us  any  nimi- 
ber.  Unquestionably  some  civilians 
were  in  the  villages  and  have  been  killed 
both  by  air  attacks,  not  only  by  B-52'5 
but  other  airplanes,  and  artillery  fire. 

However,  let  me  add  that  our  com- 
manding officers  in  South  Vietnam  have 
taken  steps  so  that  no  village  will  be 
bombed  or  fired  upwn  until  the  people 
are  notified  by  loudspeaker  from  the  air 
of  our  pmTX)se  and  Intent  in  order  to 
give  all  noncombetants  an  oi>portunity 
to  leave  the  village.  Even  under  those 
circumstances  probably  some  of  them 
have  been  killed. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  any  that  we 
killed  have  been  killed  accidentally, 
whereas  we  know  thousands  of  these  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  with  premeditated 
brutality  by  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that.  * 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think 
our  people  have  taken  almost  every  pre- 
c  ution  possible  in  the  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  deaths  of  civilians.  War  is  a 
cruel  thing.  You  cannot  fight  a  war 
without  everybody  suffering,  and  the 
pe<vle  in  the  area  where  the  war  is  be- 
ing fought  will,  of  course,  suffer  the  most. 

I  think  we  have  taken  alx)ut  every 
precaution  possible  to  minimize  deaths 
of  the  civilians  and  the  innocent.  It  is 
undoubtedly  having  some  effect  because 
for  the  first  time  now  the  civilians  are 
showing  a  willingness  to  tell  us  the  loca- 
tion of  Vletcong  imits,  and  to  help  us 
avoid  the  many  ambxishes  into  which  our 
forces  have  stumbled,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  battle  losses  we 
have  suffered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  there  has  been  no  permanent 
alienation  of  the  local  people  as  a  result 
of  the  bombing  or  artillery  fire. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  would 
not  make  that  categorical  statement.  If 
I  were  in  a  village  that  was  bombed,  I 
would  be  outraged  at  the  moment.  I  am 
sure  that  most  human  beings  would  react 
In  the  same  way. 

I  think  we  have  tremendously  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  civilian  population  by 
the  extreme  measures  we  use  to  mini- 
mize the  suffering  of  the  civilian 
population. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia,    Absolutely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  turn 
to  page  128  of  the  hearings,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  chemical  defoliants  have 
only  limited  capability  against  s<D-c8Jled 
double  canopied  jungle  vegetation  and 
growth.  Is  It  fairly  clear  that  we  are 
using  tiiese  chemical  defoliants  largely 
for  crop  destruction,  as  we  see  in  the 
newspapers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  think  It 
has  been  used  for  both  purposes,  as  I 
recall  the  testimony.    But  as  I  recall  it. 
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*e  h»ve  u-sed  ihem 
the  laar.y  d;flereni 
Mini;  Trail,  -Ahich 
ing    road,?      We   i.  . 
defaiian'.s  Ui  prevc:- 


•  a:,  effort  to  locate 
ro-^s  of  tte  Ho  Chi 
a  .serle«  of  connect- 

f     n\   (xrcasion    uried 

•.  i.-;e  Vietcong  Irom 

^athe.ing  ;  .ce  crops  that  were  about  to 

Mr  CLARK  Does  the  Senator  hare 
Ai: ,  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  we  used 
i;.e  hpT.icals  In  destroying  rice  or  other 
:  "d  supplies'* 

Mr  RUS.SELL  of  Georgia  No,  T  am 
a.':a;d  I  cannot  answer  that  q;f>-tlon. 
I  du  n  >t  tnow  how  many  acr  ,■.  are 
arTected  I  do  not  think  It  Ls  a  con- 
sidt-rabie  amount  when  measured  against 
the  total  TKc  production  capabllltlea  of 
South  Vletrvam 

The  Senator  knows  prior  to  the  war 
thev  were  a  great  exporter  of  rice  to  the 
A^;.itlc  world.  But  now  we  are  export- 
ing rice  fi-om  I^-^ulslana  and  Arkansas  to 
i.e'.Q  feed  thei:. 

Mr  CU*.RK  What  does  the  Senator 
Ih'.nk;  Is  th»  prmclpal  cause  for  the  de- 
cline in  rice  production;  the  fact  that 
the  fields  have  been  constantly  fought 
ov«r? 

Mr  RUSSELX,  of  Georgia.  I  think 
the  fact  that  the  man  that  planted  his 
crop  saw  that  the  odds  were  4  out  of  5 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  gather 
it  for  his  own  use  Is  the  major  cause.  I 
understand  on  occasion  Government 
troops  have  made  levies  on  the  rice. 

It  Is  diflBcult  to  force  a  man  to  plant 
and  gather  a  crop  that  he  Is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  eat  or  sell  himself.  That, 
In  the  simplest  terms.  Is  the  condition 
that  f-xists  In  vast  areas  of  Vietnam. 

Mr  CL.^RK  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
coriipietely  It  occurs  to  me  that  using 
chemicaLs  to  destroy  crops  might  well 
be  cot  nter  productive  on  our  part  on  the 
grounl  that  it  would  clearly  alienate  the 
peasatts  whose  crops  are  being  defo- 
liated, and  I  wonder  whether  the  denial 
of  the  crops  destroyed  to  the  Vietcong 
Is  aorth  the  psychological  Impact  of 
Alienating  the  farmers. 

Mr  RUSSEIX  of  Georgia.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  recall  this  from  the  testimony 
or  conversations  I  had  with  members  of 
the  staff  of  General  Westmoreland,  but 
It  is  my  recoilecUon  that  no  defoliants 
have  been  used  on  any  rice  fields  where 
there  v.- as  any  hope  whatever  that  the 
rice  could  be  harvested  by  the  South 
Vietnainese.  It  was  used  only  on  areas 
where  there  was  no  possibility  of  anyone 
except  the  Vietcong  benefiting  from  the 
harvesting  of  the  rice 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  SYMiNcroNj  who  has  spent  some 
time  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  SYMINGTON,  Much  of  thla  In- 
formation with  respect  to  defoliation  has 
been  classified,  but  I  wnild  say  to  my 
friend  from  Pi-:  u,-,>  ;•.  an:,i  that  the  pri- 
mary irueresi  ui  tlr..s  it^:  U.-ular  defoda- 
tion  IS  for  cie«.,nf;  l;,-'  ;uiiM.(-,s  ■  >r<ier 
ma*.  o!.ir  p«'c>p»e  kuow  wha;  :;iey  are 
aliackiiig  when  t.iey  aUacK  such  targets 
as  tlie  Ho  Cni  Ml:  n  Trail  to  prevent  am- 
munltlo.-.  t:  >j;.-  ir.d  food  from  coming 
d'>wn  saj J  u-ai.  U)  no.,  -nf  V,etcong  in 
their  aUAC^A  a>:ax.^s'  ....l-^ 

Based  on  t>sun  ;y  received,  the  con- 
trol of  the  ^^(.  -^i  ►•.<.\A.'  defoliants  is  very 


tight.  I  believe  tix  Senator  would  be 
satisfied  if  he  obtained  the  claaaliied 
testtnooy,  Out  there  has  been  relatively 
little  of  It  used  far  destroying  any  crops. 
"Hie  teattmony  stipjrfled  me  at  this 
awment  by  a  naember  ot  the  ■tail  U  In- 
teresting, but  I  observe  there  have  been 
too  many  deletions  to  make  it  uaefuL 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  OeoT»la.  I  am  hap- 
py to  have  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
confirm  what  I  have  said.  I  said  that  a 
small  proportion  of  defoliation  had  been 
on  crops,  and  only  In  Instances  where 
we  knew  that  the  harvesting  of  crops 
would  rebound  to  the  ijeneflt  of  the  Viet- 
cong by  supplying  them  with  essential 
food. 

It  is  very  true  that  our  position  In  the 
war  and  the  mistakes  we  have  made  have 
been  magnified  all  over  the  world.  "Hie 
news  photographers  of  television  net- 
works have  been  permitted  to  accompany 
our  people.  The  tragic  pictures  of  little 
children  who  have  been  wounded,  of 
mothers  weeping  over  their  dead,  and 
of  those  who  are  binding  up  their  wounds 
have  been  transmitted  all  over  the  world. 
For  every  one  of  those  instances  there 
have  been  a  dozen  instances  in  which  the 
Vietcong  have  deliberately  done  what  we 
have  done  accidentally,  but  we  have  not 
had  the  means  to  present  that  to  the 
world.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  living  in  an  open  society. 

Frankly.  I  think  that  in  some  cases  the 
disseminators  of  news  should  have  been 
more  Judicious  in  the  showing  of  some  of 
these  films  and  in  the  statemenU  that  ac- 
compcmled  the  films  that  indicated  that 
our  soldiers  were  careless  and  were  delib- 
erateiy  killing  the  civilian  population. 

Mr.  SYMJNGTON.  I  agree  complete- 
ly with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  One  of  the  tricks  the  Viet- 
cong has  been  using  is  to  wait  until  crops 
were  ready  for  harvesting,  then  to  go  into 
the  fields  and  cut  the  men.  women,  and 
children  to  pieces  as  they  were  working 
to  bring  in  the  grain. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
export  grain  to  South  Vietnam  are  the 
clever  ways  in  which  the  Vietcong  have 
combined  to  destroy  both  the  people  and 
the  grain  when  the  people  have  at- 
tempted to  harvest  It.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  concemhig  how  little  of  this 
story  has  been  told  in  various  films  and 
other  media  when  they  have  been  shown 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
many  Instances  the  Vietcong  prefer  to 
extort  a  tax  from  the  people  as  a  condi- 
tion to  letting  them  eat  or  market  their 
grain,  as  opposed  to  destroying  it? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  to 
permit  me  to  reply? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr,  SYMINGTON  In  many  places 
the  Vietoong  do  Impose  a  tax.  The  Ux 
apparently  has  been  custom.  It  was  one 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  customs,  when  be 
started  his  building  of  communism  In 
Vietnam  long  ago.  It  was  part  of  the 
effect  to  destroy  all  the  people  above 
a  certain  economic  level  by  Impoainc  a 
oonflacaiory  tax  In  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam.     In  many  places,  if  any- 


body argued  against  the  tax.  he  would,  in 
typical  Vietoong  fashion,  be  destroyed. 
Mr.  RU8SKU«  of  Georgia.  I  recall 
that  in  many  areas  the  farmers  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  crops  to 
avoid  being  forced  to  harvest  It,  and  were 
thus  unable  to  take  it  aith  them.  The 
Vietcong  collected  the  tax  and  left  the 
civilian  population  there  without  any 
means  of  support,  eren  though  they  hsd 
harvested  the  crop.  That  has  had  a  ter- 
rific effect  on  the  production  of  rice  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  return  briefly  to  the 
question  of  chemical  warfare,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  are  aware,  I  know — the  Senators 
have  said  so — that  war  is  a  nasty  ImuI. 
ness.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  fight 
a  war  according  to  the  Marquis  of 
Queensberry  rules.  The  use  of  gas  br 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  enabled  the 
Russians  to  mount  a  propaganda  offen- 
sive at  the  Disarmament  Conference  In 
Geneva  last  week.  They  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  day,  together  with  one  or 
two  of  'heir  Communist  allies,  castigat- 
ing the  United  States  for  violating  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  gas  and  chemical  weapons. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  use  of  gas  ii 
reasonably  humane — at  least  as  humane 
as  shooting  the  enemy  with  artillery  or 
dropping  bombs  on  them.  It  may  also 
be  necessary.  But  I  do  point  out  the 
adverse  propaganda  effect. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  well  knows  that 
the  Russians  are  masters  of  propaganda. 
They  can  seize  a  little.  Isolated  Inddent, 
take  it  out  of  context,  and  make  it  ap- 
pear to  be  a  terrible  crime  against  hu- 
manity. That  was  what  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  was  discussing  the  news  releases 
and  matters  of  that  kind. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  is  not  a  coun- 
try on  earth  that  is  not  using  this  type  of 
gas  against  Its  own  people.  The  type  of 
gas  we  have  used  against  the  Vietcong  Is 
what  is  referred  to  as  "tear  gas."  This 
type  of  gas  Is  used  by  the  police  fwce* 
of  every  cotmtry  to  restore  order  when 
matters  get  out  of  hand. 

When  it  was  announced  that  we  were 
using  tear  gas,  naturally  the  Russians 
seized  on  that  and  said  that  the  United 
States  was  using  lethal  gases  in  this  war. 
I  have  inquired  into  this  matter  and  have 
been  told  that  we  have  used  only  tear 
gas.  We  possess  lethal  gases,  and  we 
have  them  in  large  quantities.  They 
have  destruction  powers  almost  beyond 
description.  But  we  have  not  sent  one 
container  of  lethal  gas  out  of  this  coun- 
try, much  less  used  it  against  the  Viet- 
cong in  South  Vietnam.  The  e^  J'' 
have  used  is  the  same  kind  of  gas  that 
the  police  force  In  New  York,  Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  or  here  in  the  cl^^ f 
Washington  has  available  to  enable  It  to 
maintain  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  8^"*^ 
from  Missouri  with  respect  to  the  elTf« 
on  personnel  of  the  chemical  defoliants 
which  we  are  using?  Do  they  have  an 
adverse  or  lethal  effect  on  the  personneJ^ 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  douM 
whether  It  has  any  serious  effect  on  per- 
sonnel.    If  we  happen  to  be  fortunate 


enough  to  expose  a  vehicle  on  a  road  or 
to  pick  up  a  few  trucks  coming  down  and 
can  knock  them  out.  the  defoliant  has  an 
adverse  effect  on  that  Immediate  con- 
tingent of  troops  or  truck  drivers.  But 
I  doubt  whether  the  defoliant  Itself  has 
had  any  lethal  effect  on  the  Vietcong 
personnel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
we  have  done  a  great  many  things  in 
Vietnam  that  have  been  said  to  have  a 
tremendous  effect,  but  that  have  been 
magnified  out  of  reasonable  proportion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  invite  the^^nator's  at- 
tention now  to  the  question  of  our  bomb- 
ing and  the  contemplated  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  in  the  Chamber,  because 
this  Is  a  subject  in  which  he  has  inter- 
ested himself  deeply. 

Referring  to  page  42  of  the  hearings, 
do  the  Senators  accept  the  statement  of 
Secretary  McNamara? 

The  quantltlcB  of  men  and  the  quantities 
of  materiel  Involved  in  the  infiltration  into 
SouUi  Vietnam  are  small. 

I  recall  some  statements  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  rate  of  infiltration  of 
men  from  the  north  was  about  4.500  a 
month.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secre- 
tary testified  that  throughout  all  of  last 
year  only  about  20,000  men  Infiltrated 
from  the  north,  with  the  exception  of  the 
regular  army  battalions.  The  Secretary 
said,  as  shown  at  page  42  of  the  hearings, 
that  he  thought  the  Infiltration  from  the 
north  was  small. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  all  de- 
pends on  what  figure  one  regards  as 
being  small. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  that  4.500  a  month  would 
be  about  the  correct  figure? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  should 
think  that  that  is  a  fair  estimate  of 
troops  coming  down  from  North  Vietnam 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  4,500  has  reference 
to  personnel. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand,  of  course, 
that  they  carry  supplies  at  least  siiflB- 
clent  to  support  the  personnel. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Not  only 
for  the  4,500,  but  also  to  supply  the 
250,000  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
regulars  who  are  engaged  in  the  war. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  amount  of  tonnage  coming  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  traU  this  year  is  quite  in- 
slgnlflcant.  As  I  recall,  the  committee 
had  testimony  to  that  effect.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  recall 
that  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Relations.  Much  of  the  tonnage 
came  on  bicycles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  amount  Is  small  or  insig- 
nificant. That  Is  not  my  own  estimate 
of  the  situation.  I  have  read  everything 
that  has  been  written  on  tile  war  be- 
tween Vletmlnh  and  the  French,  and 
the  amount  of  materiel  of  war  that  those 
people  were  able  to  move  around  on  their 
|je*ds  and  bsuiks,  on  bicycles,  and  in 
wskets  is  absolutely  staggering  to  the 
human  Imagination. 

An  occidental  army  could  not  begin 
to  exist  if  It  were  forced  to  supply  Itself 


in  the  manner  In  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  are  compelled 
to  do  today.  I  think  that  they  move  a 
considerable  quantity  of  supplies.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  slowed  them  down 
somewhat  by  this  bombing.  But  we  have 
not  interdicted  them  completely,  and  we 
never  will.  That  is  why  I  have  advo- 
cated closing  the  Haiphong  Harbor  in 
addition  to  knocking  out  the  two  rail- 
roads from  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Setuitor  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  discussion  Is  interesting.  I  happen 
to  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  fight- 
ing characteristics  of  the  American  mili- 
tary. They  have  been  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  to  defend  the  United  States. 
They  cannot  ever  expect  success  on  a 
man-to-man  basis  because  there  are  so 
many  millions  of  people  out  there  able 
to  fight  in  this  war.  Therefore,  they  see 
quality  as  their  only  hope,  quality  of  mu- 
nitions, quality  of  supplies. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  these  curious  discussions  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision in  the  United  States,  concerning 
what  we  should  or  should  not  supply  in 
the  way  of  quality  in  our  supplies,  so  as 
to  help  these  young  men  to  be  success- 
ful in  what  they  have  been  sent  out  there 
to  do. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  on  the  impor- 
tance of  destroying  the  docks  at  Hai- 
phong. Nobody  knows  what  and  how 
much  is  comitig  through  that  harbor. 

It  Is  little  more  than  some  150  miles 
at  the  most  to  Haiphong  from  Red  China. 
It  is  a  relatively  simple  trip,  one  which 
can  be  taken,  and  is  being  taken  by 
many  ships,  ships  owned  by  countries 
not  friendly  to  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  ships  by  countries  that  are  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  But  what  worries 
me  most  is  this  slow  but  steady  effort 
to  denigrate  the  qualitative  advances 
which,  as  a  highly  industrialized  nation, 
we  can  offer  our  forces. 

Nobody  has  considered  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Nor  should  they.  But 
many  people  apparently  are  worried 
about  the  amount  of  bombing  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam.  They  are  also  worried 
about  this  limited  defoliation.  They  ask 
about  the  use  of  gas,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  pointed  out,  a  gas  that  does  not 
permanently  hurt  people,  one  used  all 
over  the  United  States  by  policemen, 
in  carrying  out  their  duties  in  our  cities. 

People  are  worried  about  the  type  and 
caliber  of  our  airplanes.  They  wonder 
whether  these  airplanes  are  too  big,  or 
too  fast.  Perhaps  the  words  tdrplane, 
bomb,  chemical  defoliators  and  other 
words  expressing  our  quality  will  be  es- 
tablished soon  as  dirty  words.  What  will 
the  result  be? 

I  have  seen  many  rifles  that  were 
manufactured  in  China  and  Russia. 
These  rifles  are  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  Vietcong  and  people  from  the  north 
who  live  on  a  small  amount  of  rice,  have 
never  had  a  good  life  and  never  expect 
much  change. 

We  take  a  college  graduate  from  the 
United  States  and  put  him  In  the  Jungle. 
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He  has  a  rifle.  The  Vietcong  referred 
to  has  a  rifle  which  Is  Just  as  good  as  the 
rifle  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  situation  continues  to  develop 
as  it  is  developing,  soon  the  only  way  in 
which  we  will  be  willing  to  defend  free- 
dom will  be  by  putting  oiu-  men  out  with 
rifles  to  fl«ht  with  their  men  with  a 
rifle.  It  would  then  become  a  numbers 
game,  a  game  which,  in  my  opinion,  our 
position  would  be  hopeless  from  the 
standpoint  of  success;  and  it  would  also 
involve  heavy  additional  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement  I 
would  make  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Peiuisyl- 
vanla  had  the  floor  for  an  hotir,  that  he 
had  asked  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield,  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  had  the  floor,  was  so  told  by  a 
member  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
that,  having  completed  my  conunents  in 
something  less  than  an  hour.  I  yielded 
the  floor.  Several  other  Senators  took 
the  floor. 

I  came  back  and  asked  if  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  be  willing  to  answer 
a  few  remaining  questions  wlilch  I  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  him 
yesterday.  He  very  graciously  said  that 
he  would. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  that  colloquy 
when  the  Senator  from  Missouri  came  in. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
appreciate  the  Senator  yielding  to  me. 
There  are  only  20  minutes  remaining 
before  the  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  so  that  he 
may  make  a  short  statement  without  my 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frwn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  weeks  and 
months,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
on  this  fioor  of  the  various  Commimist 
units,  political  and  military,  in  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam,  primarily 
the  Vietcong  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front;  also  others. 

Many  different  statements  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  structure  and  function- 
ing of  these  imlts  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  Record — to  the  point  where, 
frankly,  I  have  been  somewhat  unclear 
about  the  history  and  the  actions  of 
these  various  components. 

Now,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  summarized  fashion,  a  clear  and  con- 
cise presentation  has  been  made  by  a 
scholar  of  political  theory  and  Asian  af- 
fairs, who  also  has  served  in  Vietnam. 

Anyone  who  wants  better  understand- 
ing of  what  has  been  and  is  going  on  in 
the   relationship   between   the   Ho   Chi 
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Mlnh  grovetTirnent  of  North  Vie:.'  rni  a  id 
the  CominurUsta  of  South  \1ftn*fn  »iU 
bp  Uit«a!V»ly  Inter-'Hlr-d  in  thl.'i  article. 
T'!'iprefor»  I  a-sk  unxr  ; rn  >  i-  .:iKu-.''nt  .-.at 
ar.  article  'Tht  Kir.  .,-..-,  v,.''.-.t.2  ay 
CH»orge  A  Ca.'v«  -  Jr.,  be  printed  at  thi» 
point  in  T.'^e  Rti  orb. 

Therp  b»*tna;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto, 
a.'?  fonows' 

(Prom  1^3r•lfn  Affairs.  April  19601 
Tkb  Ficw.—  VivrooNO 


(By  Oeorye  A.  Carver.  Jr.) 

"W«  tthe  Um)  Dong  (Oommuntrt)  Party! 
are  building  socialum  in  Vletoam.  W«  ar« 
tnilldlng  it.  taoweirer.  only  In  half  of  tbe 
country,  while  In  the  other  half,  we  mtut 
g*;".  brtni?  to  a  ooncluaton  the  denvxrratic- 
l'Ourge.>is  aiid  aDtl-lmpertallst  revolution. 
A'.^i.uiy  _iur  party  must  now  accamplLBh. 
CO:  't:  :■  -  inooualy.  two  dUTerent  revolu- 
tioiio,  ...  ii.e  north  and  In  the  south.  Thla 
la  one  of  the  most  characteristic  trait*  of  cnxt 
8trutr?le  " 

— Ho  CfU  XtnrH.  June  19&9  > 

The  presen;  struggle  tn  South  Vietnam 
u  in  easeno*  tba  third  act  o(  a  contlnuotis 
;  iti^'a!  drama  whose  prologue  spanned  the 
!  330  8  »^.oa«  first  act  w...*  playM  in  the 
y^u.r=,  b«l*'een  IMl  and  IMS,  and  whose 
se.  ;md  eu.  . impiissed  the  i94ft-54  Franco- Viet 
NU:  h  wir  Tr."  scene  of  major  action  In  this 
i;-.:i.i  ha^  shifted  several  times,  as  have 
?:  •  !-iPi.:jes  of  the  auxiliary  players  (eg. 
tiie  Chinese  MaUoaalUta.  the  Brltlah,  the 
F-rnch,  the  Chinese  Communists  and  now 
t^:**  Americans)  and  the  political  gulaes  of 
».iT!ie  of  the  principals.  Throughout  its 
r<,  .rsr  h  .wever.  the  unifying  theme  of  this 
d.  aL.^  I  r.i--  been  tiie  unrelenting  struggle  of 
I  ,"  \  ;t»t;  /i.-nese  Communist  Party  to  acquire 
p  '  -.a:  -  introl  over  all  of  Vietnam.  Its 
cri.ef  pr  ■  iw: -nists,  furthermore,  have  always 
been  and  ar^  t'Xiay  the  small,  dedicated  and 
d>>~tx'.nalre  crroup  who.  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnb^ 
guidajic«  ftnd  direction.  orsanlMd  and  nur- 
tured Vsetniun  s  '~y>nunuxils«  Party  during 
tne  ia3u  s  Ufiur-L»-<1  tbs  nationalist  revolu- 
tion a?"-  '.^  r  J  War  II  and  subverted  it  to 
the;.'   <■•  They  au"e   the   same  men   who 

ntn  trte  ''->rrmup.l(«t  »*«  f  already  established 
sn  North  Vletnrtn  ^nt  i  ho  are  now  directing 
Xiie  insur6r<^n  y  d»aipTip-1  to  bring  tiM  south- 
am  part  o;  the  country  under  their  domina- 
tion 

Tbm  Xtrm  "VletooBg"  came  into  circulation 
around  10M  as  a  OMans  o(  distinguishing 
some  at  the  players  In  the  current  act  of  this 
ongoing  poUtlcaJ  drama  from  the  players  In 
act  n.  "Vletcong"  is  a  contraction  of  the 
phrase  "Vietnam  Oong-8an."  which  means. 
ti.Tiplv  'Vietnamese  Communlst(s) .'  It  is 
a  descripiiv-  rerm.  not  necessarily  pejorative 
fxcfpt  fw.'-r.iipA.  In  the  sense  of  "If  the  shoe 
t\'^  \:  ia  ».  useful,  precise  and.  as  we 

siia..  o<t<  -t  ..-ate  generic  label  for  the  In- 
d:v;c;ua.  c.i.ng  the  present  Insurgent 
movemeiii  m  all  levels,  and  for  the  orga- 
nizational structure  through  which  that  In- 
r^inff'n'-v  l»  -^ntrolled  and  directed. 

Not  s.ir-jrw!!  (t'.T  ths  reactions  oC  muiy 
a-tir>»e  nncerri  with  Vietnam  Is  of  recent  ori- 
gin are  .inaiof  us  to  those  o<  til  eater  goers 
wiio  wa.K  Uitu  Ui«  middle  of  tba  third  act  of 
•  :!  ex^.'^iaeiy  complex  drama  ignorant  of 
»::>•.  ;.i.<  ^one  before.  To  understand  the 
Vietco.ng  ;ti.5urgency.  Its  relationship  to  the 
North  Vtet.  smese  re^me  in  Hanoi  (the 
DRVi  ftri'l  t  h'  National  Uberatton 
Front  and  ir.e  Peo;  ie  s  Revolutionary  Party 


» Fmm  a  H«t^'>4  Interview  by  two  correa- 
pendent*  of  'ha  Itallaa  OoixuBunlat  Party 
(oumai  Cn:t.i  t'i'^'^'^^M  In  Cnlta  oa  July  I. 
195*    arxi   trs   •  :«•   S»  .nan  Ownrunist  paper 

t?  Dra;i<'a  .  R^^.^i  ^u  ^^ly  10,  19S0. 


in  Sontb  Vietnam  ( and  "their"  respective  li>- 
t«irtielet*nnahl|ie) .  it  \»  esseattal  to  appreci- 
ate tbe  blstorlcal  settuig  within  which  the 
Vletcong  Bwvement  developed  and  tbs  ends 
it  was  created  to  serve. 

Througtiout  their  almort  four  decades  of 
unremlttlBg  struggle  for  pollUcal  power,  the 
Vletaantese  CXsaununlsts  bave  dsasoBetrated 
great  sicill  In  coping  with  new  problems  and 
great  tactical  SezibUity  la  pursuing  unwav- 
ering strategic  objectives.  Tst.  though  skill- 
ful in  learning  from  past  failures,  they  have 
often  become  the  victims  of  previous  suc- 
cesses. Pot  the  past  quarter-century  the 
Vietnamese  Communlete  have  been  doc- 
trtnaUy  addicted  to  the  political  device  of  a 
broad  front  organiaatlon.  dominated  and 
controilled  from  behind  the  scenes  by  dis- 
ciplined Coounnnlst  cadrea,  but  espousing 
general  sentLmente  to  which  persona  of  all 
political  Inclinations  can  subscribe  (though 
the  formulation  of  these  sentiments  has  in- 
variably involved  a  special  lexicon  of  key 
terms  to  which  Oommunlsts  and  non-Oom- 
munlsts  attach  radically  dlSerent  meanings ) . 
They  have  always  rigidly  subordinated  mil- 
itary activity  to  political  ends,  and  employed 
It  not  to  Inflict  strategic  defeat  on  enemy 
forces  In  the  conventional  sense,  but  as  an 
abrasive  to  wear  down  their  adversaries*  will 
to  fight  and  force  their  enemies  to  accept  in- 
terim political  settlements  favorable  to  the 
continued  pursuit  of  Oonununist  political 
objectives. 

Because  of  this  Vletnameee  Communist 
penchant  for  repeating  political  and  military 
stratagems,  a  knowledge  of  recent  Vietnam- 
ese history  is  particularly  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  present  Insurgency.  Althotigh 
westerners  may  be  largely  ignorant  of  the 
scenario  and  detailed  plot  development  of 
the  previous  acts  of  Vietnam's  continuing 
political  drama,  the  Vletnameee  most  decid- 
edly are  not.  Virtually  all  politically  minded 
Vietnamese  bave  spent  at  least  their  adult- 
hood. If  not  their  whole  lives,  during  tbe 
Communist  struggle  for  power.  Few  indeed 
have  not  bad  their  lives  altered,  conditioned 
or  shaped  tbereby.  Without  appreciating 
what  the  Vietnamese  have  lived  througb  and 
witbout  reeagniatng  some  of  the  things  tbey 
know  Intimately— often  from  sOl-too-Orst- 
taand  experience — Westerners  cannot  hope  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  Vietnamese  now 
living  south  of  ths  ITth  parallel  toward  tbe 
Insurgency,  the  Vletcong,  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  and  the  Oommunlst  regime  in 
Hanoi. 
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TTndsr  the  direction  of  the  man  who  now 
calls  himself  Ho  Chi  Mlnb.  the  Indochlnaae 
Ctommuntst  Party  was  organized  in  January 
1030.  Par  the  next  decade  the  Vietnsmees 
Ootnmunlsts  concentrated  on  perfecting  tbetr 
organization.  Jockeying  for  position  within 
the  rising  anti-French  nauonallst  move- 
ment and  attempting  to  undercut  national- 
ist leaders  or  groups  whom  they  could  not 
subvert  or  bring  under  CXmsmunist  control, 
using  any  means  available,  including  be- 
trayal to  the  French . 

In  1041,  the  Vietnamese  Communists  Joined 
a  nationalist  organization  called  tlie  L/eague 
for  Vletcuuneae  Independence  (Vietnam  Doo 
Lap  Dong  Mlnh  Hoi — or  Vletminh)  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists  as 
a  vehicle  for  harassing  Japanese  forces  in 
Indochina  but  swiftly  subverted  by  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  to  further  their  own 
poUUcal  obJecUves.  By  1946  the  Vietmlnh 
movesMnt  was  under  complete  Oommuniat 
control,  despite  tbe  continued  preeence  and 
subordinate  participation  therein  of  non- 
Cooununlst  nationalist  elements  whoae 
names  and  talents  the  Communists  w«re 
more  than  wlllhig  to  exploit.  In  the  chaotle 
aftermath  of  Japan's  precipitate  earrendsr, 
the  Commonlst*  used  tbe  Vletnalnh  as  a 
derice  for  seising  power  tn  Hanoi  and  (on 
September  3,  104S  i  proclaiming  the  existence 


of    tbe   "Democratic  Aepublle   of   Vietaaa' 
under  tbe  prestdeocy  of  Ho  Cbl  Ulnb. 

On  November  11,  1946.  In  an  eSort  to  n,%\f 
the  Vletminh  govenunent  more  palatable  to 
non-Communist  Vietnamese  and  to  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  forces  then  occupying  Viet, 
nam  down  to  the  ISth  parallel,  Ho  fomisJlT 
"dissolved"  the  Indochlneee  Communht 
Party,  though  tbe  Impact  of  this  gesture  oB 
tbe  discerning  was  considerably  attenuatai 
when  tbe  same  day  witnessed  tbe  formatleo 
of  a  new  "Association  for  Marxist  StudUa" 
Complete  control  over  the  Vletminh  and  Um 
subsequent  resistance  struggle,  however.  r»- 
malned  unchanged  in  essentially  the  ssi&e 
hands  as  those  which  control  North  VletaoM 
and  the  Insurgency  below  the  17th  paraUsI 
today.' 

By  the  late  spring  of  1944.  the  (kct  of 
Cooununist  control  over  the  Vletminh  (<t». 
spite  the  "nonexistence"  of  the  party)  »u 
becoming  increasingly  apparent,  as  was  the 
fact  that  Ho's  political  maneuvering  and 
stalling  negotiations  with  the  retumUn 
French  were  not  going  to  work.  In  prepari- 
tlon  for  the  Inevitable  struggle.  Ho  todsav- 
ored  to  broaden  the  Cooimunlsts'  base  of  na- 
tionalist support.  In  May  1046  be  annouBes4 
the  creation  of  a  new  "popular  national 
front"  (Llen-Hlep  Quoc  Dan  Vietnami, 
known  as  tbe  Uen  Viet,  whoee  announced  ob- 
jective was  the  achievement  of  "indepcnd- 
eoce  and  democracy."  The  Vletmiah  vu 
merged  with,  and  eventually  attsorbed  by.  the 
Lien  Viet,  though  its  name  remained  to  serve 
as  a  generic  label  for  those  who  participated 
in  the  subsequent  armed  struggle  against  the 
French.  The  Communists  also  brought  into 
the  Lien  Viet  two  other  small  splinter  partlst 
which  by  then  were  under  complete  Oob- 
munlst  control:  the  "Democratic  Party,"  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  "bovtrgaols  elcmenti" 
(i.e.  urban  trade,  buslnaas,  and  professional 
circles),  and  the  "Radical  Boclalist  Party," 
designed  to  enlist  tbe  sympathies  of  studeoU 
and  Intellectuals. 

The  war  with  tbe  French  broke  out  oa 
December  19,  10441,  and  its  general  couiss 
Is  sutBciently  well  known  to  requlrt  no  re- 
hearsal here.  Tbe  northern  part  of  Viet- 
nam constituted  the  principal  theater  of 
military  operations;  the  struggle  In  the  south, 
though  Intense,  was  primarily  a  terrarlst 
and  harassing  action  designed  to  keep  tbs 
French  off  balance  and  prevent  them  from 
concentrating  either  their  attention  or  their 
forces  on  the  war  in  the  north.  Though  the 
Vletminh  achieved  these  objectives,  tbair  sf- 
forU  In  South  Vietnam  were  beeet  wiU  a 
continuing  series  of  problems.  French  eoa* 
trol  of  tbe  sea.  air,  and  major  overland  roolss 
left  tbe  Vletminh  in  the  south  depeadSBt 
for  suppllea,  reinforcements,  cadres,  and  eooi- 
munlcatlons  on  a  tortuous  set  of  Jungle 
tracks  running  through  Laos  (along  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Annamlte  Chain)  whtcb 
came  to  be  known,  ooDeetlvely,  as  tbe  "V* 
Chi  Mlnh  trail,"  Saigon  politics  were  cob- 
Blderabty  more  complex  than  those  of  Hanoi 
and  non-Communlat  Vietnamese  political 
groups  were  both  more  numerous  and  mors 
powerful  In  the  south  than  they  were  la 
the  r*orth.  Furthermore,  tbe  Communis! 
leaders  of  tbe  Vletminh  had  a  series  of  com- 
mand and  control  problems  with  their  south- 
ern organization  which  took  several  year* 
to  resolve. 

In  l»tf.  tbe  senior  Vietmlnh  repreaenUdW 
in  southern  Vietnam  was  a  Uoeoow-educated 
disciple  of  Ho  Cbl  Mlnb  and  tbe  Third  In- 
ternational named  Tran  Van  Olau,  whoss 
blatant  rutblessness  and  indiscriminate  ter- 


•Despite  the  Vletnameee  Communists' 
claim  that  their  party  did  not  "exist "  under 
any  name  from  1046  untU  1061.  on  Aug  »1. 
1063,  the  Comlnform  Journal  noted  that 
Visi^uaaM  OsHoninitat  Party  membership 
1 Willi  team  SMM  to  10M  to  600.000  u 

1060. 


forist  tactics  aUenated  key  groups  that  tbe 
Vletminh  were  anxious  to  bring  into  their 
(old.  such  as  tbe  Hoa  Hao,  Cao  Dai  and  Binb 
Xuyea.  Qiau  was  accordingly  recalled  to 
Btnot  in  January  1946  and  bis  duties  as  Viet- 
Biinh  commander  tn  the  south  were  assumed 
by  Nguyen  Binb.  Although  eminently  suc- 
eeuful  In  harassing  the  French  and  f urther- 
tn(  the  cause  of  the  nationalist  revolution, 
Binb — a  former  member  of  the  Communists' 
most  militant  nationalist  rivals,  tbe 
WQDD — was  never  fully  trusted  by  the 
Oonununist  high  command  in  the  north  and 
came  to  be  considered  excessively  independ- 
ent. In  1061  he  was  replaced  by  Le  Duan,  a 
charter  memt>er  of  the  Indochtnese  Conunu- 
Blrt  Party  who  is  now  first  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  North  Vietnam  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  figures  In  the  Hanoi 
reg:une.  Until  1964.  and  perhape  even  later. 
Le  Ouan  continued  to  play  a  major  role  in 
developing  and  directing  tbe  Vletminh  orga- 
aisstion  In  the  south  and  in  ensuring  that  it 
nBialnded  under  firm  Communist  control. 
However,  In  late  196a  or  early  1953  he  was 
apparently  compelled  to  share  bis  authority 
Tlth  Le  Due  liio,  the  present  bead  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party's  Orga- 
nisation Bureau  and  also  a  member  ol  its 
Politburo.' 

Ths  1949  Communist  victory  In  China  had 
»  profound  Influence  on  the  course  of  events 
In  Vietnam,  particularly  after  tbe  Vietmlnh 
cffeiuive  In  the  fall  of  1950  cleared  the 
French  out  of  the  frontier  area  and  gave  the 
Vietmlnh  a  conamon  border  with  their  new 
Communist  neighbor.  The  military  conse- 
quences of  ensuring  Chinese  Communist  sup- 
port to  tbe  Vletminh  cause  are  fairly  well 
known.  The  (xilttlcal  oonsequenoee,  less  well 
known  In  the  West,  were  of  at  least  equal 
ilgniac&nce.  With  an  Increasingly  powerful 
fnternal  ally  In  Unmedlate  proximity,  the 
Communist  leadership  of  the  Vietmlnh  be- 
came progressively  leas  dependent  on  the 
good  will  and  support  of  non-Communist 
Vletnameee  nationalists.  The  mask  could 
now  be  slipped.  The  fact  of  Communist  di- 
rection of  the  Vietmlnh  no  longer  had  to  be 
ooooealed,  the  Instruments  of  Communists 
control  could  be  made  more  effective,  the  na- 
ture of  that  control  more  rigid  and  its  extent 
more  pervasive. 

The  first  major  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  on  March  3,  1061,  when  the  Indo- 
chlnsse  Ckunmunist  Party  reappeared  as  tbe 
Dang  Lao  Dong  Vietnam,  or  Vletnameee 
Workers'  Party.  The  Lao  Dong  swiftly  as- 
sumed a  position  of  absolute  political  pri- 
nucy  within  the  Lien  Viet  front,  though  for 
»ppearance6'  sake  the  "Democratic"  and 
"fioclalut"  Parties  mentioned  above  were 
kept  in  existence.  The  overt  reconstitution 
of  tbe  Communist  Party  waa  doubtless 
prompted  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  of 
wtiich  the  most  important  was  probably  the 
(act  that  covert  domination  of  the  Vletminh 
movement  via  a  clandestine  apparatus  whose 
Wry  existence  had  to  be  concealed  was  an 
awkward  and  inefficient  process.  It  necee- 
dtated  reliance  on  persuasion  as  well  as 
coercion  and,  further,  complicated  the  task 
of  advancing  Communist  political  objectives 
within  those  areas  under  Vietmlnh  control. 

The  Vletminh  was  ostensibly  a  purely  na- 
Uohal  movement  dedicated  to  tbe  twin  goals 
<*  Independence  and  democracy;  its  stated 
objective  during  the  first  phase  of  the  armed 
struggle  (1946-51)  was  simply  to  throw  out 
»•  Prench.    The  emergence  of  the  "new" 

•During  the  Viet  Mlnh  era  Le  Duan  and 
U  Due  Tho  apparently  had  a  violent  quarrel 
over  tactics  which  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  himself  bad 
w*etUe.  The  details  of  thU  dUpute  are  stlU 
^"jcure,  but  the  restutant  enmity  between 
~*«*  **"'  """h  bas  never  been  completely 
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party,  however,  brought  forth  a  new  alogan: 
"Tbe  anti-Imperialist  and  tbe  antlfeudal 
fights  are  of  equal  Importance."  What  this 
meant  became  increasingly  apparent  during 
the  course  of  a  systematic  program  which 
the  Communists  soon  initiated  and  tooic  6 
years  to  complete.  It  was  designed  to  make 
the  party  Itself  more  doctriuaUy  orthodox 
and  to  restructure  the  whole  society,  at  least 
of  North  Vietnam,  along  lines  consonant  with 
Communist  dogma.  This  program  was  con- 
ducted in  five  stages,  each  carefully  prepared 
and  each  preceded  by  intensive  sessions  of 
"thought  reform"  for  t>oth  party  and  non- 
party cadres  to  Insure  that  they  would  In 
fact  execute  the  orders  they  were  about  to 
receive. 

The  first  or  "economic  leveling"  stage, 
launched  In  19S1,  was  designed  to  ruin  the 
wealthier  peasantry  and  the  urban  business- 
men (to  the  extent  that  Prench  control  of 
the  towns  permitted  this)  through  a  compli- 
cated system  of  arbitrary  and  punitive  taxes 
patterned  on  Chlneee  Communist  models — 
as,  indeed,  were  all  phases  of  this  Vietnamese 
Commiuiist  program.*  The  second  stage 
was  a  short,  sharp  wave  of  terror  launched 
throughout  large  parts  of  North  Vietnam  one 
evening  In  February  1963,  a  week  before  Tet, 
the  lunar  new  year,  and  sustained  for  pre- 
cisely fifteen  days.*  The  patent  objectives  of 
this  terror  campaign  were  to  cow  the  popu- 
lace, in  preparation  for  what  lay  ahead,  and 
eliminate  all  potential  centers  of  effective 
resistance.  When  the  terror  was  shut  off 
after  accomplishing  Its  ptil-pose.  Ho  Chi  liCnb 
made  one  of  his  celebrated  weeping  apologlea. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Communist  pro- 
gram, implemented  during  1953  and  1964, 
was  euphemistically  labelled  "Land  Rent 
Reduction."  Carefully  selected  and  spe- 
cially trained  teams  of  hardcore  Communist 
caxlres  (some  of  which  almost  certainly  bad 
Chinese  "advisers")  went  quietly  to  each 
village,  made  friends  with  the  poorest  there- 
in, organized  them  into  cells  and  helped 
them  to  draw  up>  lists  classifying  their  more 
prosperous  neighbors  with  respect  to  wealth, 
status,  political  leanings  and  revolutionary 
zeal.  Once  all  was  in  readinees,  the  "land 
reform  battalions"  came  out  In  the  open, 
set  up  kangaroo  courts  and  administered 
sununary  "people's  Justice"  to  "exploiters" 
and  "traitors,"  Each  land-reform  team  bad 
a  preassigned  quota  of  death  sentences  and 
hard-labor  ImprtBonmenta  to  mete  out  and 
these  quotas  were  seldom  underfulfiUed.  In 
ibdditlon  to  calculated  and  extensive  use  of 
terror,  the  Communists  marshalled  all  the 
pettiness.  Jealously  and  vlndictiveness  of 
village  life  to  serve  their  political  ends.  The 
punishments  carried  out  extended  not  only 
to  those  actually  convicted  of  "crimes"  but 
also  to  their  families,  who  were  stripped  of 
their  possessions,  turned  out  of  their  homes, 
denied  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  and 
deprived  of  the  documentation  (e.g..  ration 
cards)   essential  to  existence  in  a  Oommu- 


*  North  Vietnam  had  virtually  no  large 
businesses  In  the  Western  sense;  Vietnamese 
termed  "capitalists"  by  the  Lao  Dong  were 
generally  what  we  would  term  small  busi- 
nessmen or  merchants.  Tliough  tbere  were 
inequities  In  larul  ownership  in  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Red  River  Delta  had  the  most  ex- 
tensive pattern  of  private  ownership  to  be 
found  anywhere  In  Asia  and  there  were  vir- 
tually no  large  "feudal"  holdings  of  tbe  kind 
that  existed  In  pre-Communlst  China,  or 
even  in  the  Mekong  Delta  region  of  South 
Vietnam. 

*  Tet  la  the  most  Important  traditional 
Vietnamese  family  and  rellgioiu  holiday. 
Launching  a  terror  wave  Just  before  Tet  in 
Vietnam  la  like  launching  one  a  week  before 

>  Cbrt«tmas  In  tbe  United  States. 


nlst-controlled  society.  Tbey  became.  oA- 
clally.  "nonpersons"  whom  it  was  a  crime 
to  succor.  The  fact  that  many  of  those  con- 
victed and  far  larger  numbers  of  their  im- 
mediate relatives  who  suffered  the  attendant 
consequences  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
resistance  aigainst  the  Prench  was  conaldered 
Immaterial  and  irrelevant.  No  one  was  safe 
or  immune  from  the  Judgments  of  the  "peo- 
ple's courts,"  ixot  even  life-long  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Despite  its  incredible  barbarity  and  vio- 
lence, tbe  land  rent  reduction  campaign  waa 
but  a  preliminary — and  a  mild  one  by  com- 
parison— to  the  land  reform  campaign  proper 
which  followed,  and  which  lasted  from  1964 
untU  1966.  Esaentially  the  same  methods 
and  techniques  were  employed  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale  (e.g.  the  mandatary  quota  of 
death  sentences  and  Imprisonments  for  each 
village  was  increased  fivefold).  No  one  will 
ever  know  the  exact  human  cost  of  these 
two  campaigns,  but  tbe  number  of  people 
killed  was  probably  on  tbe  order  of  100.009, 
and  tbe  number  who  suffered  dire  personal 
hardship  was  probably  about  half  a  million. 
Since  North  Vietnam  bas  a  population  of 
about  18  mlllloa,  these  campaigns  hikd  a  po- 
litick impact  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  be  felt  in  America  if  the  U-S. 
Government  deliberately  engineered  the 
murder  of  over  a  million  American  citizens. 

The  rationale  for  this  politically  motivated 
slaughter  was  rooted  in  the  dogmatic  fanati- 
cism of  the  Vietnaaaeee  Conununist  leader- 
ship. The  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  party  membership  had  genuine  pro- 
letarian or  "poor  peasant"  origins  was  doc- 
trlnally  embarrassing  and  made  a  purge 
doctrinally  madatory.  Dogma  required  that 
the  "feudal-landlord"  class  be  eliminated. 
Though  no  such  class  really  existed  in  North 
Vietnam,  It  had  to  be  created  so  that  It 
could  be  destroyed.  The  object  of  the  exer- 
cise was  to  purge  the  party,  restructure 
North  Vietnamese  society,  smash  an  real  or 
potential  opposition,  and  impoee  an  iron  grip 
of  Communist  control.  The  excesses,  how- 
ever unfortunate,  were  "neoessary." 

Once  the  land  rent  reduction  and  land 
reform  campalgite  had  accomplished  their 
objectives,  the  Lao  Dong  in  1066  opened  tbs 
final  phase  of  its  five-step  program.  It  was 
known  as  the  "Rectification  of  Krrors"  and 
designed  to  restore  North  Vietnam  to  tbe 
Communist  version  of  "normalcy."  The  ex- 
cessqs  of  the  recent  past  were  officially  ad- 
mitted and,  by  implication  at  least,  apologies 
were  tendered.  Ho  wept  (again).  Ttuong 
Chlnh  resigned  as  Secretary- General  of  the 
Party  (though  he  remairitd  as  member  of  its 
Polltbtiro);  so  too  did  ttie  DRV's  vice  min- 
ister for  land  ref(»m.  General  Olap  made  a 
speech  to  the  lOtb  Congress  of  the  Party 
Central  Committee  during  the  course  of 
which  he  acknowledged  a  long  list  of  "errors" 
and  mentioned  that  12,000  Party  memt^srs 
bad  been  released  from  Jails  to  which  they 
bad  been  unjustly  consigned.  (How  many 
were  imprisoned  in  tbe  first  place  was  never 
stated.)  The  apologies  and  explanations, 
however,  provided  an  overwhelming  body  ol 
irrefutable  evidence  regarding  what  had  ac- 
tually transpL'-ed  and  made  It  abundantly 
clear  that  throughout  the  whole  process  tbe 
party  (as  one  of  its  spokesmen  admitted)  had 
been  guided  by  tbe  principle  that  "It  U  better 
to  kill  ten  Innocent  people  than  to  let  one 
enemy  escape."  * 


*  Hoaag  Van  Chi.  'Prom  Colonialism  to 
Communism."  London:  Pall  Mall.  1964 
(also  Praeger,  Mew  Tork).  p.  218.  TbU  de- 
tailed study  of  the  events  we  bave  outlined 
by  a  Vietnamese  scholar  and  former  Viet- 
mlnh cadre  merits  the  careful  attention  of 
anyone  interested  In  Vtetnamess  affairs. 
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tn  th«  midst  of  the  erenta  we  have  so 
briefly  described,  the  1954  Geneva  Confer- 
ence broug-ht  the  Pmnco-Vletmlnh  war  to  a 
close  and  ended  the  second  act  of  Vietnam's 
present  political  drama.  This  conference 
produced  a  set  of  four  Interrelated  docu- 
ments known  collectively  as  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. Three  were  cease-flre  agreements 
(one  each  for  Laos.  Cambodia  and  Vietnam) 
and  the  fourth  an  unsigned  "Final  Declara- 
tion," whose  Juridical  status  Is  open  to  dis- 
pute A  variety  of  external  political  consid- 
erations and  pressures  (Including  French  do- 
mestic politics)  had  considerably  more  In- 
fluence on  the  language  of  the  accords  than 
the  objective  realities  of  the  situation  In 
Vietnam.  The  problem  of  extricating  France 
from  her  Indochlnese  entanglements  as 
gracefully  as  possible  was  effectively  solved 
and  the  shooting  was  temporarily  halted,  but 
more  fundamental  questions  regarding  Viet- 
nam's political  future  were  ignored  or  swept 
under  the  rug  At  the  time,  the  accords' 
rruclal  lacunse  and  ambiguities  seemed  rela- 
tively unimportant,  since  most  of  the  confer- 
ence's participants  considered  It  virtually  In- 
evitable that  all  of  Vietnam  would  soon  be 
ruled  by  a  Vletmlnh  regime  headed  by  the 
benign  and  (so  It  was  thought)  universally 
e«te«med  "Uncle  Ho."  Their  significance  did 
not  become  manifest  until  several  years  later. 

Although  the  legal  predecessor  of  the  pres- 
ent Saigon  government  attended  the  confer- 
ence (as  the  "Associated  State  of  Vietnam"), 
none  of  the  documents  emanating  from  Ge- 
neva mentioned  It  by  name  or  assigned  it 
any  rights  or  status.  The  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement  was  signed  by  a  French  general 
on  behalf  of  the  "Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
French  Union  Forces  In  Indochina"  and  by 
the  DRV's  Vice  Minister  for  National  Defense 
on  behalf  of  the  "Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam."  In  discussing 
"political  and  administrative  measures  In  the 
two  regrouping  eones"  (art.  14).  it  makes  a 
passing  reference  to  "general  elections  which 
will  bring  about  the  unification  of  Vietnam." 
a  theme  amplified  but  not  clajifled  In  the 
conferences  "final  declaration"  (which  set 
■i  July  1966  deadline) .  Nowhere  was  it  speci- 
fied what  precisely  the  Vietnamese  were  sup- 
p<ifl<><l  to  vote  on  or  how  the  rights  of  various 
t'lementa  within  the  Vietnamese  body  politic 
were  to  be  protected.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
Saigon  government  objected  formally  and 
strenuously  to  these  vague  and  airy  dicta 
concerning  Vietnam's  future  fate,  stressing 
that  It  was  not  a  party  to  these  agreements 
and  hence  could  not  consider  Itself  bound  by 
them  ' 

Some  of  Ho's  lieutenants  felt  that  the 
Geneva  settlement  had  cheated  them  of  the 
full  fruits  of  their  victory,  but  on  the  whole 
the  Communists  had  no  reason  to  be  dls- 
.'(atlsfled  with  the  results.     The  land-reform 


'  The  American  position  was  formally 
enunciated  by  President  Elsenhower  In  a 
July  21.  1954.  statement,  which  said  In  part: 

the  United  States  has  not  itself  been 

party  to  or  bound  by  the  decisions  taken  by 
the  conference,  but  it  Is  our  hope  that  It 
will  lead  to  the  establishment  at  peace  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  and  needs  of  the 
countries  concerned.  The  agreement  con- 
UiXaa  features  which  we  do  not  like,  but  a 
great  de&l  depends  on  how  they  work  In 
practice 

"Ttie  United  States  is  Issuing  at  Geneva  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  It  Is  not  pre- 
p«Lred  to  Join  In  the  conference  declaration, 
»ut.  as  loyal  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
■»»  aI*o  say  that.  In  compliance  with  the 
b:ii(AUons  and  principles  contained  In  art. 
i  r,t  -he  United  Nations  Charter,  the  United 
.S'^it»«  win  not  use  force  to  disturb  the  set- 
tlement. We  also  say  that  any  renewal  ot 
CoDimunLst  aggression  wovild  be  viewed  by 
us  as  a  matter   of  grave  concern." 


program  was  then  In  ftill  ory  and  consolida- 
tion of  Oommunlst  control  over  the  north 
was  the  task  Immediately  at  hand.  The 
south  could  wait,  partlcvilarly  since  Its 
chances  of  survival  as  an  Independent  politi- 
cal entity  seemed  nil  at  the  time. 

The  Lao  Dong  leadership  went  through 
the  motions  of  overt  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  VletnAm  cease-flre  agree- 
ment, though  in  doing  so  they  took  a  num- 
ber of  steps  to  preserve  a  subversive  jjoten- 
ttal  In  the  south  and  thus  Insure  themselves 
against  unfavorable  political  contingencies. 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  some 
60.(X)0  Vletmlnh  troops  were  regrouped  In 
specified  areas  below  the  17th  parallel  and 
taken  north,  along  with  35.(X)0-odd  Vletmlnh 
adherents  and  supporters.  The  Communists 
were  very  careful,  however,  to  leave  behind 
a  network  of  cadres,  which  were  Instructed 
to  blend  Into  the  scenery,  deny  Communist 
amiiatton  and  agitate  in  favor  of  the  sched- 
uled elections.  They  also  left  behind  a  large 
number  of  weapons  caches  (3.561  of  which 
were  discovered  between  September  1954  and 
June  1959)  against  the  day  when  their  south- 
ern apparatus  might  have  to  augment  politi- 
cal action  with  armed  forces.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  units  taken  north  was  also  care- 
fully structured  with  an  eye  to  possible 
future  needs.  Tlie  Communists  made  sure 
that  many  of  the  persons  Involved  were 
young,  employing  both  coercion  and  Impress- 
ment to  get  the  kind  of  people  that  they 
wanted.  Before  they  departed,  personnel 
designated  for  regroupment  were  strongly 
encouraged  or.  In  many  cases,  directly  ordered 
to  contract  local  marriages  and  family  alli- 
ances in  South  Vietnam.  These  would  stand 
them  In  good  stead  If  they  ever  had  to 
return. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Geneva,  the  area 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  was  in  a  state  of 
political  chaos  bordering  on  anarchy.  Ngo 
Olnh  Diem,  who  became  Premier  on  July  7, 
1954,  had  only  the  shell  of  a  government,  no 
competent  civil  service,  and  a  far  from  trust- 
worthy army.  In  addition  to  all  its  other 
difficulties,  the  Diem  government  was  also 
soon  faced  with  an  unexpected  problem  of 
major  magnitude:  refugees  from  the  north. 
The  myth  that  the  Vletmlnh  was  a  purely 
nationalist  movement  to  which  virtually  all 
Vietnamese  freely  gave  their  political  alle- 
giance and  that  "Uncle  Ho"  was  almost  uni- 
versally loved  and  esteemed  by  his  com- 
patriots was  rudely  shattered  soon  after 
Geneva  by  what  became,  proportionately, 
one  of  history's  most  spectacular  politically 
motivated   migrations. 

Article  14(d)  of  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement  promised  that  civilians  could 
move  freely  to  whichever  "regrouping  zone" 
they  preferred.  The  Communists  accepted 
this  provision  with  a  notable  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm, hindered  Its  implementation  In  a 
variety  of  ways  and  eventually,  when  its  ap- 
plication became  altogether  too  embarrass- 
ing, flagrantly  violated  It.  Despite  all  Com- 
munist intimidation,  obstruction  and  har- 
assment, however,  some  900.000  people  fled 
from  the  north  to  the  south  uprooting  them- 
selves and  their  families  In  order  to  avoid 
living  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Communist 
regime.  (Given  the  relative  population  sizes, 
this  was  the  political  equivalent  of  9  mil- 
lion Americans  leaving  the  United  States.) 
As  many  as  400.000  more  wanted  to  leave,  and 
were  entitled  to  do  so  under  article  14(d). 
but  were  not  permitted  by  the  Communist 
authorities  to  depart. 

The  3-year  period  from  1964  to  1966  was 
one  of  political  progress  and  Eu:hievement  In 
South  Vietnam  that  would  have  been  con- 
sidered Impoaatble  at  the  time  of  Geneva. 
The  situation  which  prevailed  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1966  forced  Hanoi  to  take  stock  of  Its 
prospects.  The  rather  pro  forma  protests 
made  by  North  Vietnam  at  the  passing  of  the 
Geneva  election  decMlUne  suggest  that  Ha- 


noi's rulers  were  not  so  perturbed  by  tbe 
fact  that  the  elections  were  not  held  as  they 
were  over  the  increasing  disparity  between 
political  life  north  and  south  of  the  nth 
parallel,  a  contrast  considerably  less  than 
flattering  to  their  regime.  The  north  wm 
Just  emerging  from  the  throes  of  the  land- 
reform  campaign  and  was  In  a  state  of  eco- 
nomic turmoil,  while  the  south  presented  a 
picture  of  increasing  political  sta)>lllty  md 
incipient  prosperity. 

Hanoi  accordingly  recognized  that  more 
decisive  action  would  be  required  If  the  south 
was  to  be  brought  under  its  control,  in- 
structions were  transmitted  to  the  Commu- 
nist network  left  behind  in  the  south  direct- 
ing these  cadres  to  begin  agitation  snd 
political  organization.  The  Lao  Dong  Party 
set  up  a  department  of  its  central  committee 
called  the  Central  Reunification  Department, 
which  was  made  responsible  for  all  mattera 
concerning  individuals  who  had  been  re- 
grouped to  the  north  during  the  post-Oeneva 
exchange  of  forces.  The  following  year 
( 1957)  a  PAVN  major-general  named  Nguyen 
Van  Vinh.  who  had  served  In  various  respon- 
sible poets  in  the  south  during  the  Pranco- 
Vletmlnh  war.  was  named  chairman  of  thi« 
Reunlflcatlon  Department,  an  office  be  still 
holds. 

Tlie  1966-68  period  was  unusually  complex, 
even  for  Vietnam.  Diem,  In  effect,  reached 
his  political  high-water  mark  sometime 
around  mid- 1967.  After  that,  his  method< 
of  operation,  traits  of  character  and  depend- 
ence on  his  feonlly  became  set  with  ever 
increasing  rigidity  along  lines  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  downfall.  Despite  the  un- 
deniable progress  of  its  early  years,  bis  gov- 
ernment was  never  successful  in  giving  the 
bulk  of  the  South  Vietnamese  [>ea«antry 
positive  reasons  for  identifying  their  per- 
sonal fortunes  with  its  political  cause.  Tbe 
administrators  Diem  posted  to  the  country- 
side were  often  corrupt  and  seldom  native  to 
the  areas  to  which  they  were  assigned,  a 
fact  which  caused  them  to  be  considered  aa 
"foreigners"  by  the  Intensely  clannish  and 
provincial  peasantry.  Land  policies,  often 
admirable  in  phraseology,  were  notably  weak 
In  execution  and  frequently  operated  to  the 
beneflt  of  absentee  landlords  rather  than 
those  who  actually  tilled  the  soil. 

Such  factors  aa  these,  coupled  with  the 
still  manifest  consequences  of  a  decade  of 
war,  generated  genuine  grievances  among 
the  peasantry  which  the  Communists  were 
quick  to  exploit  and  exacerbate.  Communlat 
cadres  began  their  organizational  efforts 
among  the  disgruntled  and  the  Ul-serrsd. 
They  harped  on  local  issues  and  avoided 
preaching  Marxist  doctrine.  Cells  were 
formed,  village  committeee  established  and 
small  military  units  organized.  A  pattern  of 
politically  motivated  terror  began  to  emerge, 
directed  against  the  represenUtlves  of  the 
Saigon  government  and  concentrated  on  the 
very  bad  and  the  very  good.  The  former 
were  liquidated  to  win  favor  with  the  peas- 
antry; the  latter  because  their  effectlvenesa 
was  a  bar  to  the  achievement  of  ConrununUt 
objectives.  The  terror  was  directed  not  only 
against  officials  but  against  all  whose  opera- 
tions were  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
organized  political  society:  school teschen, 
health  workers,  agricultural  officials,  etc 
The  scale  and  scope  of  this  terrorist  and  in- 
surrectionary activity  mounted  slowly  bul 
steadily.  By  the  end  of  1968  the  participanu 
in  this  incipient  li»surgency.  whom  Saigon 
quite  accurately  termed  the  "Vietcong."  con- 
sUtuted  a  serious  threat  to  South  Vietnam  « 
political  stability. 

Despite  the  increasing  trouble  that  Viet- 
cong bands  were  causing  and  despite  th« 
VIetcong's  Initial  success  in  organlzaUc»si 
work,  Hanoi  was  far  from  saUsfied  with  the 
pace  of  Vietcong  progress  and  was  P^<='^ 
larly  chagrined  at  the  movement's  failure  v) 
win  a  really  algnlflcant  political  following 


gfYcral  Vietcong  cadre  members  who  were 
subeequently  captured  have  reported  that  In 
lite  19S8  ^  Duan  himself  was  aent  on  an 
extensive  Inspection  trip  In  the  south,  and 
that  upon  his  return  to  Hanoi  In  e«u-ly  1969 
he  presented  a  list  of  recommendations  sub- 
s«Tuently  adopted  by  the  Lao  Dong  Central 
Committee  and  referred  to  In  Vietcong  cadre 
tnonlng  sessions  as  "Restriutlon  16."  These 
recommendations  laid  out  the  whole  future 
coarse  of  the  southern  insurgency,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Liberation 
front  to  be  controlled  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  Vietnamese  branch  ot 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  and  supported  by  a 
South  Vietnamese  "liberation  army."  The 
front  was  to  be  charged  with  conducting  a 
political  struggle,  backed  by  armed  force, 
designed  to  neutralize  the  south  and  pave 
the  way  for  "reunification."  i.e..  political 
domlaation  by  Hanoi.  We  can  be  cisrtaln 
that  some  such  decisions  were  made  about 
thU  time,  for  in  May  1989  the  Lao  Dong 
Ontrsl  Committee  declared  that  "the  time 
hai  come  to  struggle  heroically  and  per- 
ieverlngly  to  smash  (the  OVN]." 

The  consequences  of  these  Hanoi  decisions 
became  increasingly  apparent  during  the  18 
months  which  followed  the  Central  Com- 
mittee's May  1959  meeting.  The  scale  and 
intensity  of  Vietcong  activity  began  to  in- 
crtaie  by  quantum  Jumps.  Communist  mili- 
tary moves  In  Laos  secured  the  corridor  area 
along  the  North  Vietnamese  border  and  In- 
flltrators  from  the  north  began  moving  down 
the  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail":  a  few  hundred  In 
19S9.  around  3.000  In  1960,  and  over  10.000 
In  1961. 

During  1959  and  1990  further  evolution  of 
the  various  stresses  within  the  South  Viet- 
namese body  politic  occurred.  Dlem's  mili- 
tary establishment  had  been  designed  to 
counter  the  threat  of  conventional  Invasion 
and  proved  ill  suited  to  cope  with  insurrec- 
tionary warfare.  Tbe  quality  of  government 
administrators  grew  worse  rather  than  bet- 
ter aa  Diem  becEime  Increasingly  Inclined,  In 
making  key  appointments,  to  put  loyalty  to 
himself  and  his  family  ahead  of  ability.  His 
(Crarlan  policies,  particularly  the  disastrous 
"agrovUle"  program  of  1959,  provided  fresh 
•ources  of  rural  discontent.  Tbe  Vietcong 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment's errors  and  steadily  heightened  the 
Intensity  of  their  terrorist  activity.  To  ccwn- 
pUcate  matters  further  there  were  rising  po- 
litical presstues  within  the  non -Communist 
camp  and  a  growing  feeling  that  Diem  had 
to  be  ousted  before  his  methods  of  govern- 
ment made  a  CMnmtmlst  victory  inevitable. 

During  the  1958-60  period.  Hanoi's  hand 
in  aouthern  troubles  was  quite  Imperfectly 
ooocealed.  In  August  1958  Hanoi  radio,  bill- 
lof  itself  as  "the  voice  of  the  Uberatlon 
font,"  broadcast  instructions  to  the  Viet- 
eong  armed  forces  and  village  cadres  direct- 
ing them  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  South  Vietnamese  political  slt- 
ustlon  in  order  to  carry  out  thetr  missions. 
In  October  1968.  It  openly  appealed  to  the 
nighland  tribes  to  revolt,  noting  that  "the 
government  of  our  beloved  Ho  Is  standing 
behind  you."  in  September  1950  and  again 
In  February  1960.  Hanoi  commented  on  re- 
e*nt  Vietcong  military  forays  by  terming 
">«n  "our  attacks  "  and  praising  the  "aklU  of 
Mtt  conunander  and  the  good  wlU  of  our 
•oldlera." 

In  September  1960  an  almost  open  official 
••al  was  affixed  to  Hanoi's  plauis  for  southern 
•"•urgency  when,  at  the  Third  National  (>>n- 
«^  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party,  L«  Ihian  m^ide 
■J«gUiy  speech  in  which  he  stated:  "The 
f«^nt  National  Cougre*  •   •   •  wlU  define 

hn  f  *'*°'*  P^^y  '"^'*  ****  whole  people  the 
"M  for  carrying  out  the  aoclaliat  revolution 
wthe  north,  for  the  oompJeUon  of  the 
T****"*!  people's  democraUc  revolution 
»«««hout  the  country,  for  t^  atruggle  to 
"MJeve    DatioQAl    reiuxUHoatloii."      In    thia 


speech  Le  Duan  made  a  public  eall  for  the 
creation  o(  a  "broad  national  united  troot" 
in  the  south.  In  effect,  he  was  ""t*^<»^  pub- 
lic the  policy  decisions  which  the  i<ao  Dong 
Party  had  ro*da  during  the  preoedlng 
months.  From  the  tone  and  temper  of  Le 
Du&n's  address  It  was  apparent  that  tbe  Viet- 
cong insurrection  was  atwut  to  more  Into 
the  stage  of  open  war. 

rv 

Toward  tbe  end  of  January  1961,  Hanoi  ra- 
dio announced  that  "various  forces  opposing 
the  fascist  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime"  had 
formed  a  "National  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  South  Vietnam"  (NLF)  on  December  20. 
1960.  and  that  It  had  issued  a  manifesto  and 
10-polnt  ptolitical  program.  The  language  of 
both,  aa  broadcast  by  Hanoi,  made  tbe 
Front's  political  parentage  abundantly  clear. 
The  program's  fourth  point,  for  example,  was 
"to  carry  out  land  rent  reduction,  guarantee 
the  peasants'  right  to  till  their  present  plots 
of  land,  and  redistribute  communal  land  In 
preparation  for  land  reform.  "  To  knowledge- 
able Vletnameae,  such  words  as  theee  made  it 
obiUingly  obvious  who  was  behind  tbe  Front 
and  what  lay  In  store  for  South  Vietnam 
abould  It  ever  come  to  power. 

On  February  11.  1961.  Hanoi  devoted  a 
second  broadcast  to  the  NLF's  manlf  e»to  and 
program,  blandly  changing  the  language  of 
both  to  tone  down  the  more  blatant  Oommu- 
nlst terminology  ot  the  Initial  version.  How- 
ever, even  the  milder  second  version  (which 
became  the  "official"  text)  borrowed  exten- 
sively from  Le  Duan's  September  apee<^  axKl 
left  Uttle  doubt  about  the  Front's  true  spon- 
sors or  objeotlvee. 

After  the  Hanoi  radio  annotincements,  tbe 
Vietcong  Immediately  began  consolidating 
all  of  Its  activities — military  as  well  as  po- 
litical— vmder  the  NLF  banner  and  conduct- 
ing Intensive  organizational  activity  In  Ita 
name.  A  propaganda  outlet,  the  Liberation 
News  Agency,  was  promptly  established  and 
began  pouring  forth  annotmcements  and 
stories  (replayed  by  Hanoi  and  by  Commu- 
nist media  throughout  tbe  world)  designed 
to  portray  the  Front  as  a  spontaneous.  In- 
digenous coalition  of  South  Vletnameee 
nationalists.  For  the  first  year  of  its  aUeged 
existence,  however,  the  NLF  was  a  shadowy 
thing  with  no  definable  structtire  and  a  face- 
less, unldenUfied  leadership. 

The  Front  was  but  one  of  the  two  or- 
ganizational instniments  Hanoi  had  deemed 
essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  Its 
political  objectives  south  of  the  17th  parallel. 
The  other — designedly  less  well  known  in 
the  West  but  more  Important  within  South 
Vietnam  Itself — was  first  brought  to  light  in 
a  Liberation  News  Agency  broadcast  on 
January  13.  1962.  which  announced  that  a 
"conference  of  Marxist- Leninist  delegates" 
had  met  In  South  Vietnam  "during  the  last 
days  of  December  1961. "  and  decided  that  "to 
fulfill  their  historic  and  glorious  duty  •  •  • 
workers,  peasants  and  laborers  In  South 
Vietnam  need  a  vanguard  group  serving  as  a 
thoroughly  revolutionary  party."  Accord- 
ingly, the  conference  had  established  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP).  which 
came  Into  official  existence  on  January  1, 
1962.»  The  founders  "warmly  supported"  the 
program  of  tbe  NLF  and  "volunteered  to  Join 


'  The  only  two  of  these  "delegates"  who 
have  been  aubaequently  Identified  are  Vo 
Chi  Chong,  now  a  vice  chairman  of  NLF's 
presidium  and  memt>er  of  tbe  PElP's  execu- 
tive committee,  and  Huynh  Van  Tarn,  now 
the  NLF's  representative  In  Algiers,  where 
be  devotes  considerable  time  to  cultivating 
Western  newsmen,  deceiving  some  ot  them 
about  his  own  political  background  and  the 
true  natvu^  of  the  organization  he  repre- 
sents In  a  manner  rsfnlnJscent  of  Chou 
En-lal's  similar  roroeesee  during  the  mld- 
1940's. 


Its  ranks."  In  point  of  fact,  the  PRP  Im- 
mediately took  complete  control  of  the  Front 
("aaaxuied  the  historic  mission  of  playing  the 
role  of  vangtiard  body  to  the  southern  revo- 
lution") and  Is  currently  referred  to  by 
Hanoi  as  "the  soul"  of  the  NI^.' 

Captured  Oommunlst  documents  have 
since  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
creation  of  the  PRP  Involved  what  would 
be  termed  in  American  business  parlance 
the  "spln-oS"  of  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary. 
The  PRP  was  and  is.  In  fact,  simply  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Lao  Dong  As  one 
pertinent  party  directive  put  It:  "The  Peo- 
pie's  Revolutionary  Party  has  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Independent  existence;  ac- 
tually, our  party  Is  nothing  but  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  of  Vietnam  (Vletmlnh  Conununist 
Party )  unified  from  north  to  south  under  the 
direction  of  the  central  executive  committee 
of  the  party,  the  chief  of  which  is  President 
Ho."  »  The  PRP  serves  as  the  principal  vehi- 
cle for  maintaining  Lao  Dong — I  e..  North 
Vietnamese — control  over  the  Vietcong  in- 
surgency. 

As  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Viet- 
cong movement  has  expanded  over  the  past 
4  years,  its  general  outlines  h.:ive  become  fair- 
ly well  known.  In  the  Instirgency's  Initial 
phase  (lB54-«9),  the  Communists  retained 
the  Vletmlnh *&  division  of  what  is  now 
South  Vietnam  Into  "inteizone  V"  (French 
Annam  below  the  17th  parallel)  and  the 
"Nambo"  (Cochin  China),  with  each  area 
under  Hanoi's  direct  control.  In  late  1960 
or  early  1961.  this  arrangement  was  scrapped 
and  field  control  over  all  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
cong Insurgency  vested  In  a  still  existing,  sin- 
gle ccmmand  headquarters.  CM-lgtnally  known 
as  the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam  (or 
COSVN)— a  tarm  stlU  In  clrcuUtlon)  but 
now  usually  referred  to  by  captured  Viet- 
cong as  simply  the  PRP^  Central  Committee. 
This  coDunand  entity,  which  also  contains 
the  headquarters  of  the  NLF,  Is  a  mobile  and 
sometimes  peripatetic  body,  usually  located 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  tip  of  Tay 
Ntnh  Province  in  prudent  proximity  to  the 
Cambodian  border.  Under  this  Central  Com- 
mittee beadqtiarters,  the  Vietcong  divide 
South  Vietnam  into  five  numbered  military 
regions  and  one  special  zone  for  Saigon 
and  ita  Immediate  environs.  Kach  of  the 
five  regions,  In  turn,  is  divided  into  provinces: 
each  province  Into  dlstrlcta:  and  each  dis- 
trict Into  villages."  Tlie  Vletoong's  prov- 
inces, districts,  and  Tillages  are  administra- 
tively comparable  and  roughly  equivalent  in 
area  to  those  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. But  their  boundaries  do  not  coin- 
cide, thus  complicating  Saigon's  adminis- 
trative problems  in  reacting  to  Insurgent  ac- 
Uvltlas. 

Though  the  outlines  of  the  VIetcong's 
organisational  structure  are  fairly  well 
known,  the  Identities  of  its  leaders  are  not. 
Thej  are  faceless  men,  veteran  Communist 
revolutionaries  who  have  made  a  lifetime 
practice  of  masking  their  identities  under 
various  aliases  and  noms  de  guerre  and  who 


•  TTiese  phrases  appear  in  "The  Vietnamese 
People's  Revolutionary  Party  and  Its  Historic 
Mission  of  Liberating  the  South."  an  article 
In  the  January  1966  issue  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party's  theoretical  Journal  Hoc  Tap.  The 
same  article  notes:  "The  experiences  of  the 
world  and  our  cotmtry's  revolutions  have 
shown  that  in  order  to  win  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, the  national  democratic  revolution  mtist 
be  led  by  a  workers'  revolutionary  party"— 
l.e.  a  Communist  Party. 

"TTils  particular  document,  dated  Dec.  7. 
1961.  was  captured  in  Ba  Xuyen  Provliuse. 
lu  text  may  be  found,  among  other  places,  la 
the  Departntent  of  State's  whlta  paper,  "Ag- 
greasloB  From  the  North." 

"  In  Vietnam,  a  "village"  Is  not  a  cluster  ot 
huta  but  an  administrative  entity  roughly 
comparable  to  an  American  township. 
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tAte  particular  palna  to  rtay  bid(l«n  In  the 
background  In  order  to  support  the  politi- 
cal Action  that  the  inaurgency  Is  directed 
by  tae  NL?  and  the  Pronf*  oetenalble 
officers 

At  the  1962  Geneva  Conference  on  Laoe.  a 
member  oX  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
inadvertently  commented  that  the  published 
roBter  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party's  Central  Com- 
mittee did  not  include  some  members  whoae 
Identities  were  kept  secret  because  they 
were  'directing  military  operations  In  South 
Vietnam."  One  of  the  four  examples  he 
cited  waa  "Nguyen  Van  Cue."  ^  which  la  one 
of  the  allaaee  used  by  the  chairman  of  the 
PRP  ThlM  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee 
^lember,  whose  true  name  we  do  not  known, 
15  probably  the  overall  field  director  of  the 
Vletcong  insurgency  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
overall  commander  of  Vletcong  military 
force*  (who  would  be  a  subordinate  of  Cues 
within  the  Communist  command  structure) 
U  almost  certainly  the  chairman  of  the 
(PRP)  Central  Committee's  Military  Com- 
mittee— a  man  who  uses  the  name  TYan 
Nam  Trung  but  whom  several  captured  Vlet- 
cong cadre  members  have  Insisted  Is  actually 
Lt,  Gen  Tran  Van  Tra.  a  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
and  an  alternate  member  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Central  Committee,  The  director  of  all  Vlet- 
cong activity  in  Vletcong  Military  Region  5 
(the  northernmoet  third  of  South  Vietnam) 
is  Nguyen  Don.  a  major  general  in  the  North 
Vietnamese    Army    aind    another    alternate 


Ing  to  deceive  a  foreign  audience  unversed  In 
local  poUUcal  affairs.  Fleshing  this  struc- 
ture out  with  live,  known  Individuals  to 
occupy  posts  of  public  protnlnence  Is  con- 
siderably more  dllBcult.  The  Vletcong  ob- 
viously hoped  to  attract  to  the  NLP  South 
Vietnamese  of  personal  stature  said  renown, 
preferably  Individuals  not  Immediately  Iden- 
tifiable as  Communists  or  Communist  sym- 
pathizers, who  could  enhance  the  Front's 
prestige  and  political  attractiveness  and  pro- 
vide a  more  or  less  Innocent  facade  behind 
which  the  NLF's  Communist  masters  could 
operate  In  secure  obscurity.  To  date  the 
Vletcong  have  been  notably  unsuccessful  In 
this  regard,  though  the  full  measure  of  their 
failure  Is  far  better  appreciated  within  South 
Vietnam  Itself  than  It  Is  abroad.  No  Viet- 
namese of  what  could  ew:curately  be  described 
as  significant  personal  prestige  or  profes- 
sional standing — not  even  one  of  known 
leftist  persuasion — has  ever  been  willing  to 
associate  himself  publicly  with  the  NLP  or 
lend  It  the  use  of  his  name. 

The  NLF's  first  Central  Committee  was  not 
announced  untU  March  1962.  weU  over  a  year 
after  the  Front's  supposedly  spontaneous 
creation.  Though  the  committee  purportedly 
had  52  members,  the  NLF  was  able  to  come 
up  with  only  31  names,  most  o*  which  were 
virtually  unknown  even  within  South  Viet- 
nam. The  41 -member  second  (and  cur- 
rent) Central  Committee,  announced  In 
January  1964.  Is  equally  lacking  In  distinc- 
tion. 


member  of  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Commlttee.»v,  Th«  Chairman  of  the  NLF's  Presidium  and 
commander  of  the  North    X>ntral  Committee   Is  Nguyen   Huu  Tho.   a 


i.'ho  in  1961  was 
Vietnamese  30&th  Division  but  came  south 
late  that  year  or  early  In  1963.  In  short, 
not  only  does  the  PRP  control  all  aspects 
of  the  Vletcong  movement.  Including  the 
NLF,  and  not  only  Is  It  a  subordinate 
echelon  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Lao  Dong 
Party,  but  the  PRP's  own  leaders  appear  to 
DC  Individuals  who  themselves  occupy  rank- 
ing positions  within  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
hierarchy. 

As  Indicated  above,  for  the  first  year  of  Its 
existence  the  NLF  was  as  shadowy  and  face- 
less an  organisation  as  the  PRP  Is  today.    It 
was  allegedly  created  "after  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  various  forces  opposing  the 
fascist  regime  in  South  Vietnam."  but  the 
Identities    of    these    representatives    or    the 
"forces"  they  represented  were  never  speci- 
fied.   The  myth  of  the  Front  was  not  fieshed 
out  with  public  organizational  substance  or 
overt    leadership    untU    after    the    PRP    was 
prssented  as  Its  vanguard  element.    The  NLF 
now   claims    to   be    a   coalition    of    over   40 
"associated     organizations"     which,     collec- 
tively,   purport    to    represent    virtually    all 
shades  and  strata  of  South  Vietnamese  politi- 
cal and  social  life.     This  coalition  Includes 
three     "political     parties":     the     PRP.     the 
"Democratic  Party"  and  the  "Radical  Social- 
ist    Party  •       (The     latter     two     bear     al- 
most   exactly   the   same    names    as   the    two 
nUnor  parties  allowed  to  exist  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  are  obviously  Intended  to  play  simi- 
lar roles.)      In  their  present  name  or  form, 
virtually  none  of  Its  afflltated  organizations 
antedates    the   founding   of   the  NLF   Itself, 
many  almost  certainly  exist  only  on  paper, 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  NLF's  own  prop- 
aganda makes  It  clear  that  a  goodly  number 
have  Identical  officers,  directorates,  and  staffs. 
Some  of  these  organizations,  however,  have 
acquired  substance  after  the  fact,  as  it  were, 
and  now  play  important  roles  in  the  NLF's 
efforts    to    organize    and    control    the    rural 
populace. 

It  Is  fairly  easy  to  devise  an  organizational 
structxire  capable  of  lending  verisimilitude 
to  a  political  fiction,  doubly  so  If  one  Is  try- 


"P.  J.  Honey.  "North  Vietnam's  Workers' 
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former  provincial  lawyer  with  a  long  record 
of  activity   In  Communlat-sponsored  causes 
but  of  little  political  repute  or  ;«-ofesBlonal 
standing  among  his  former  colleagues  at  the 
South  Vietnamese  bar.  who  generally  cate- 
gorize him  as  having  been  an  "avocat  sans 
brefs  "    The  NLF's  present  Secretary  General 
(also  the  Secretary  General  of  the  "Democrat- 
ic  Party"   and   the  Chairman  of  the  NLF's 
Saigon  Zone  Oonunlttee)  Is  Huynh  Tan  Phat. 
usvially  described  In  NLF  pu-opaganda  as  an 
"architect."    though    one    would    be    hard 
pressed  to  point  to  any  edifices  he  has  de- 
signed.    From  1945  until  1948  he  apparently 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Vletmlnh  /Vletcong 
Executive  Committee  In  Nambo  and  as  the 
Communists'    propaganda    chief    for    their 
Saigon  Special  Zone.    The  NLF"s  Flrat  Secre- 
tary General  (also  the  Secretary  General  of 
the    "Radical  Socialist  Party")    was  Nguyen 
Van  Hleu.  now  Its  principal  traveling  repre- 
sentative abroad.     A  former  Journalist  and 
teacher  (some  say  of  biology,  some  of  mathe- 
matics ) .  Hleu  has  been  a  Communist  pwopa- 
gandlst  since  the  late  1940's.    The  Chairman 
of  the  NLF's  External  Relations  (I.e.  foreign 
affairs  and  propaganda)   Committee  Is  Tran 
Buu   Klem.    a   Central    Committee    member 
who  served  briefly  as  Secretary  General  after 
Hleu  and  before  Phat.     Described  In  official 
NLP    biographies    as    an    "intellectual    and 
ardent  patriot."  Klem  has  spent  meet  of  the 
past  two  decades  as  a  leiuler  In  various  Com- 
munist-front youth  groups.    Such  figures  as 
these  are  the  best  the  Front  has  been  able  to 
come  up  with  to  staff  Its  most   prominent 
public  offices.    Their  organizational  and  revo- 
lutionary   talents    may    be    impressive,    but 
their   pwrsonal   stattire  aind   i>restlge   among 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  ao-e  not. 

T 

Over  the  past  4  years  the  Vletcong  have 
labored  mightily  to  Improve  their  Image  be- 
yond South  Vietnam's  borders  and  to  enlist  a 
brx>ad  spectrum  of  international  support  for 
their  cause:  to  develop  their  organizational 
structure  within  South  Vietnam,  thus 
strengthening  their  internal  political  posi- 
tion: and  to  expand  their  military  effort,  to 
facilitate  achievement  of  their  political  goals 
and  If  possible  to  generate  an  aura  of  invinci- 
bility capable  of  breaking  their  adversaries' 
will  to  continue  the  struggle. 


The  image-building  campaign  abroad  has 
been  designed  to  publicize  the  Nip  and  In- 
flate  its  prestige   and   reputation.     Its  goal 
has  been  to  get  the  NLF  generally  accepted 
as  an  Indigenous  South  Vietnamese  political 
coalition  (admittedly  with  some  Communist 
members)    which   sprang   up   spontaneously 
to  combat  the  harsh  excesses  of  the  U.S  -sup- 
ported  Diem  regime,  and  which  seeks  only 
I>eace,  democracy  and  reunification  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Geneva  agreements.    Though 
moral — and,  to  some  extent  perhaps,  physi- 
cal— support  may  be  afforded  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  other  fraternal  socialist  states  (so 
the  argument  runs ) ,  the  NLF  Is  basically  an 
Independent   political    entity   with   a  poUcy 
and  will  of  Its  own.    This  campaign  has  been 
waged  through  the  prop>aganda  disseminated 
by  the  Liberation  News  Agency,  replayed  and 
echoed  by  Communist  (and  non -Communist) 
media    throughout    the    world:    through   a 
steady  fiow  of  messages  from  the  Front  to 
foreign  governments  and  heads  of  state  (par- 
ticularly of  neutralist  Afro-Asian  national: 
by    ever    increasing    attendance    at   foreign 
conferences   and  meetings    (generally  Com- 
munist   or    leftist    sponsored)    by    a   small 
handful    of    indefatigable    NLF    representa- 
tives;  and  by  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent   NLP    ""missions"    in    Havana.  Pelplng. 
Moscow.  Prague,  East  Berlin.  Budapest,  Cairo, 
Djakarta,  said  Algiers.    All  of  this  activity  has 
profited  from  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  political  life  in  South  Vietnam 
does  not  extend  much  beyond  Its  frontiers; 
all  of  it  has  been  guided  by  a  keen  awareneti 
of   ^he  effectiveness   of  incessant  repetition 
in  converting  myth  to   assumed  reality. 

Throughout  South  Vietnam,  the  Vletcong 
have  developed  and  employed  the  NLP  ap- 
paratus in  their  Intensive  effort  to  organize 
the  population  (especially  the  rural  popula- 
tion),  involve   it   in  their   Insurgency  cam- 
paign   and    bring    it    tmder    their   political 
domination.     The    detailed    application    of 
this   effort   varies   from   locality  to  locality. 
and  is  materially  influenced  by  such  local 
factors   as   the   relative   degree  of  Vletcong 
strength   in  the  area.     The   objective,  how- 
ever, U  always  to  secure  total  participation 
and   total   Involvement  on   the  part  of  the 
local  population  in  order  to  establish  total 
Vletcong    control.     They    endeavor   to  per- 
suade— and.  If  conditions  permit,  compel— 
every  Inhabitant  of  a  given  area  to  Join  and 
work  actively  In  some  NLP  component  or- 
ganization.    Farmers     are     encouraged    or 
forced  to  Join  the  Liberation  Peasants'  Asso- 
ciation; women,  the  Liberation  Women's  As- 
sociaUon;  children,  the  Liberation  Youth  As- 
sociation.    Where  Vletcong  control  is  strong. 
no  one  escapes  the  net.     Physically  fit  males 
not  sent  off  to  some  other  Vletcong  nUllUry 
unit  serve  In  the  local  mlllUa  squad  or  self- 
defense  platoon;   women,  children,  and  old 
men  help  make  bamboo  stakes  and  traps  or 
dig  up  roads   to  harass  government  forces 
They   serve   as   Informants   and  courier*,  or 
go  on  ptirchaslng  expeditions  to  nearby  gov- 
ernment-controlled   market    towns.    Bvery- 
one  participates  and  ensures  that  his  neigh- 
bor does  so  as  well.     All  of  this  activity  i* 
coordinated  and  directed  by  local  NLF  qpni- 
mlttees    which    where    circumstances    per- 
mit, assume  the  prerogatives  and  function! 
of   local  government.     These  local  conunit- 
tees  m  turn  are  directed  by  superior  eche- 
lons, capped,  at  least  ostensibly,  by  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  NLF  Itself. 

The  NLP's  organlzaUonal  structure  l» 
paralleled  and  controlled  at  each  echelon  6T 
a  complementary  PRP  structure     "'"^"'  '"' 


Under  the 


general  command  of  Its  central  committee. 
the  PRP  U  organized  on  a  geographic  ba«* 
through  the  various  regions,  provinces,  ana 
districts  down  to  the  vlUage  level.  £»£" 
geographic  echelon  has  a  directing  con^^ 
tee  responsible  for  controlling  all  P"*^ 
hence  all  Vletcong,  including  NLF-actlvlues 
within  Its  area.  These  committee*  '•^ 
size    and    organizational    complexity,    even 
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(]QOQg  equivalent  geographic  echelons,  but 
g^ch  one  has  a  single  chairman  and  several 
lubordlnate  members  or  subcommittees  with 
foedtc  functional  responsibilities.  Th» 
nitmber  and  nomenclature  of  tbes*  func- 
tional subconunlttees  also  varies  from  area 
to  area,  but  they  normally  cover  military 
affairs,  economic  and  financial  affairs,  and 
vhst  the  Communists  term  "front  affairs 
tod  civilian  proselytizing."  whoss  chairman 
Is  responsible  for  controlling  all  NLF  ac- 
UTlty  in  that  area.  If  the  PRP  organization 
it  that  echelon  is  sufficiently  well  developed. 
he  In  turn  will  have  subordUnate  members 
of  his  PRP  subcommittee  to  direct  each  of 
the  local  associations  affiliated  with  the  NLF. 
Though  captured  documents  Indicate  that 
the  Vletcong  try  to  keep  the  level  of  overt 
PRP  participation  below  two-fifths  of  the 
total  membership  of  any  given  NLF  com- 
ponent, the  organizational  structure  we  have 
just  described  (reinforced  by  a  network  of 
covert  PRP  cells  throughout  the  NXJ")  keeps 
sil  components  of  the  NLP  at  every  level 
under  complete  PRP  control.  ] 

The  Vletcong's  terrorist  and  military  ap- 
paratus was  developed  and  is  dlr^ted  by 
this  same  organizational  structure,  which 
iniures  that  armed  activity  at  all  levels  Is 
rigidly  subordinated  to  political  objectives 
ssd  kept  under  tight  party  control.  The 
Vletcong  military  establishment  now  has 
over  90,000  full-time  trooi>s  (including  over 
12.000  North  Vietnamess  regiilars)  aug- 
mented and  supported  by  something  over 
100,000  paramilitary  personnel  and  part- 
time  guerrillas.  This  whole  force,  however. 
was  built  up  for  political  reasons,  to  serve 
political  ends.  The  Vletcong  political  ap- 
paratus was  at  work  laying  the  foundations 
for  insurgency  long  before  there  was  even 
M  much  as  a  Vletcong  hamlet  self-defense 
•quad. 

The  director  of  the  military  affairs  sub- 
committee (mentioned  above)  is  frequently 
siso  the  commander  of  the  Vletcong  force 
attached  to  that  geographic  echelon.  Vll- 
isge  directing  conuntttees  have  Tillage  pla- 
toons under  their  control:  district  commit- 
tees, district  companies;  provincial  commit- 
tses,  provincial  battalions.  Regional  com- 
mittees have  forces  of  regimental  and  multi- 
regimental  size  at  their  disposal,  and  the 
whole  Vletcong  military  establUhment  is 
•ubject  to  the  direction  of  PRKs  Central 
(^mmlttee.  Throughout  this  military  struc- 
ture, the  same  basic  principles  of  organlza- 
Uou  and  command  relationship  are  uni- 
formly appUed.  There  U  no  such  thing  as 
»  Vletcong  military  unit  of  any  size  Inde- 
pendent of  the  party's  political  apparatus 
or  free  from  Ught  poliUcal  control.  Probably 
no  more  than  a  third  of  the  Vletcong  forces 
»rt  party  members,  but  by  virtue  of  Its  or- 
l»ni2Btional  mechanism  the  PRP  controls 
U>«  "Liberation  Army"  In  the  same  way  that 
It  controls  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

An  understanding  of  the  Vletcong's  orga- 
BlMtlonal  structure  enables  us  to  recognize 
»•  real  significance  and  function  of  the 
owe  than  60.000  persons  Infiltrated  into 
south  Vietnam  since  the  Lao  Dong  Party's 
1B»  decision  to  pursue  Its  objective  of  po- 
uucal  conquest  by  waging  Insurgent  war. 
until  mid  to  late  1963  these  Infiltrators  were 
'irtuaDy  all  ethnic  southerners  drawn  from 
we  pool  of  regrouped  Vletmlnh  forces  and 
•upporters  taken  north  In  1954.  They  were 
wt  foot  soldlere  or  cannon  fodder  (at  least 
Mt  until  Hanoi  began  sending  In  whole 
llM«r  %'*''°*™e8«  Uhlts  in  late  1964  or  early 
>^  ,  Jnstea*!  they  were  disciplined,  trained 
«a  indoctrinated  cadres  and  techiUclans. 
•oeT  became  the  squad  leaders,  platoon 
^•rs.  political  officers.  aUff  officers,  unit 
™^anders,  weapons  and  communlcaUons 
fo^  .  *^°  ''""*  ">•  Vletcong-B  military 
^  into  What  It  is  today.  They  also  be- 
^  tbe  yuuge_  autrtct,  provincial,  and 
"«>onal  committee  chiefs  and  key  commit- 


tee members  who  built  the  Vletcong's  po- 
litical apparatus. 

The  earUer  arrivals  had  bad  at  least  6  days 
of  Indoctrination  and  training  in  North  Viet- 
nam, or  elsewhere  in  the  Communist  bloc, 
before  departing  on  their  southern  missions; 
some  of  the  later  arrivals  have  had  nearly  a 
decade  of  such  preparation.  Until  the  recent 
sharp  rise  In  Vletcong  battlefield  casualties, 
approximately  a  third  of  all  the  personnel  in 
Vletcong  military  units  at  and  above  the  dis- 
trict company  level  were  "returnees"  trained 
In  the  north.  At  least  half  of  the  member- 
ship of  moet  PRP  district  committees,  and 
an  even  larger  proportion  at  higher  echelons, 
also  appear  to  be  "returnees."  Without  this 
Infiltration  from  the  north.  In  short,  the 
present  Vletcong  organization  could  never 
have  been  developed. 

Tlie  Vletcong  Insurgency  Is  clearly  a  mas- 
terpiece of  revolutionary  organization,  but 
its  total  effectiveness  and  real  political 
strength  are  extremely  difficult  to  assess.  The 
bulk  of  the  Vletcong's  organizational  efforts 
have  been  expended  In  rural  areas  and  It  Is 
there  that  they  are  strongest.  (The  govern- 
ment controls  all  of  the  cities,  major  towns, 
and  provincial  capitals  and  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  the  district  seats.)  There  are  Indica- 
tions, however,  that  sharply  rising  Vletcong 
taxation  rates,  Increasingly  frequent,  resort 
to  Impressment  to  secure  troops,  and  the 
Vletcong's  manifest  Inability  to  deliver  on  po- 
litical promises  of  earlier  years  are  all  begin- 
ning to  erode  their  base  of  rural  support. 
During  the  past  year  nearly  800.000  refugees 
fled  from  the  hinterland  to  the  vicinity  of 
government-controlled  towns.  Some  of  these 
were  fleeing  from  natural  disasters,  some 
frcHn  the  simple  hazards  of  war  (though  the 
direction  In  which  persons  of  this  category 
opted  to  flee  *b  significant),  but  many  were 
obviously  endeavoring  to  get  out  from  under 
the  Vletcong.  Furthermore.  In  assessing 
Communist  claims  of  control  it  should  be 
noted  that  over  half  of  the  rural  population 
voted  In  the  May  1966  provincial  elections, 
despite  Vletcong  orders  to  boycott  them. 

In  the  cities,  the  Vletcong  have  an  ob- 
vious terrorist  capability  but  are  politically 
quite  weak — a  fact  of  which  they  are  aware 
and  which,  according  to  captured  documents, 
causes  them  considerable  embarrassment. 
They  have  been  unable  to  turn  the  urban 
political  ferment  of  the  past  3  years  to  any 
obvious  Immediate  advantage.  None  of  the 
participants  In  the  genuine  social  revolution 
now  taking  place  in  the  urban  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  has  sought  Vletcong  support 
or  entertained  overtures  of  political  alliance. 
Though  they  have  undoubtedly  penetrated 
such  groupe  as  the  Buddhists  and  the  stu- 
dents, the  Vletcong  have  made  no  visible 
headway  In  subverting  or  bringing  them  un- 
der the  NLF  banner.  Just  how  weak  the 
Vletcong  are  in  the  cities  was  demonstrated 
twice  last  fall  (on  Oct.  15  and  Dec.  19)  when 
two  public  calls  by  the  Vletcong  for  a 
"general  strike"  went  totally  unheeded  and 
produced  no  visible  change  whatsoever  in 
the  pattern  of  urban  life. 

Despite  Its  leaders'  obvious  organizational 
talents  and  revolutionary  skills,  the  Vlet- 
cong movement  Is  beset  with  a  number  of 
fundamental  weaknesses.  It  has  no  uni- 
versally appealing  theme  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  Vletmlnh's  espousal  of  antl- 
F'rench  nationalism.  Persistent  propaganda 
efforts  to  portray  the  Americans  as  successor 
Imperialists  to  the  French  have  simply  never 
taken  hold.  The  concept  of  reunification  has 
relatively  little  appeal  for  peasants  who  re- 
gard someone  from  the  next  province  as  an 
alien.  The  idea  of  reunlflcatlou  does  appeal 
to  polittcally  minded  urban  elements,  par- 
ticularly to  refugees  from  the  north,  but 
within  such  circles  there  Is  a  great  reluctance 
to  accept  the  Vletcong's  Identification  of  re- 


unification with  political  dotrUnatlon  by  the 
present  Hanoi  regime.  Having  lived  through 
the  sequence  of  historical  events  we  have 
outlined,  politically  conscious  Vtetnameee  are 
not  easily  deceived  by  the  NLF's  pretensions 
to  Independence  and  freedom  from  northern 
control,  particularly  atnce  the  military  side 
of  the  Vletcong  insurgency  is  now  being 
waged  with  an  ever  larger  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops. 

The  current  struggle  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
a  historically  rooted,  political  phenomenon 
of  infinite  complexity,  particularly  since  It 
Involves  an  externally  directed  Communist 
drive  for  power  mterlarded  with  a  genuine 
indlgenotis  social  revolution.  In  analyzing 
such  a  phenomenon,  "truth"  is  often  a  func- 
tion of  one's  angle  of  vision,  and  myth  Is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  from  reality.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  there  are  many  aspects  of 
the  current  situation  in  Vietnam  concerning 
which  confident  assertion  is  a  mark  of  ig- 
norance or  disingenuous  intent,  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  Insurgency,  and  of  the 
Vletcong  structure  through  which  it  is  being 
waged,  which  are  not  open  to  Intellectually 
honest  dispute. 

There  are  unquestionably  many  non-Com- 
munists heroically  serving  in  various  com- 
ponents of  the  National  Liberation  Front  out 
of  a  desire  to  redress  genuine  grievances  or  m 
the  honest  belief  that  they  are  thereby  help- 
ing to  build  a  better  poUUcal  structure  for 
their  native  land.  As  an  organization,  how- 
ever, the  NLF  is  a  contrived  political  mech- 
anism with  no  Indigenous  roots,  subject  to 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  in 
Hanoi. 

The  relationship  between  the  Vletcong  and 
the  DRV  Is  not  that  of  politically  like-minded 
allies.  Instead,  It  U  essentially  the  relation- 
ship between  a  fleld  command  and  Its  parent 
headquarters.  Such  relationships  are  never 
free  from  elements  of  tension  and  discord. 
Within  the  Vletcong  movement,  and  even 
within  Its  controlling  hierarchy,  there  are 
unquestionably  varying  Judgments  (at  leajst 
privately  held  ones)  about  the  vrtadom  of 
present  tactics  and  the  best  course  of  future 
action.  (There  are  obvious  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  struggle  In  Vietnam 
even  within  the  Lao  Dong  Party  Politburo.) 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  Vletcong  organiza- 
tional structure  and  chain  of  cc«nmand  has 
been  carefully  designed  to  minimize  the  risks 
of  insubordination.  Though  for  tactical  rea- 
sons the  overt  propaganda  outlets  and  spokes- 
men of  the  NLF  sometimes  take  political  pKj- 
sltlons  which  differ  at  least  in  emphasis  from 
those  emanating  from  Hanoi,  the  chances  of 
the  Vletcong's  developing  or  adopting  a  gen- 
uinely independent  political  line  in  opposi- 
tion to  orders  received  from  North  Vietnam 
through  the  Lao  Dong  Party  apparatus  are 
Blight  indeed. 

Finally,  although  the  Vletcong  organiza- 
tion Is  unquestionably  a  major  factor  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  political  scene,  the  NLF 
mechanism  which  It  controls  has  no  serious 
claim  to  being  considered,  as  Hanoi  Insists, 
the  "sole  legitimate  voice  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people."  Were  it  ever  to  be  accepted 
as  such,  the  record  of  what  has  happened  In 
North  Vietnam  in  the  years  since  1951  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  what  lies  in  store  for  the 
more  than  16  million  Vietnamese  who  live 
south  of  the  17th  parallel,  especially  for  those 
who  have  resolutely  fought  against  the  Vlet- 
cong insurgency  from  its  Inception. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  on 
the  same  terms  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
of  course  vote  for  the  pending  bill.    I 
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supported  *-he  bill  In  committee.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  no-w. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, spoite  at  tbe  Oovernor'a  Day  lunch- 
eon of  the  Florida  Cltrua  Showcase 
iponsored  by  the  Florida  Cltnis  Mutual 
In  Winter  Haven.  Fla.,  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1966.  Just  a  week  after  his  return 
from  Vietnam.  His  speech  related  In  the 
main  to  his  observations  in  Vietnam, 
with  partlctilar  reference  to  food  suid  the 
agricultural  situation  there. 

I  feel  that  Secretary  Freeman's  speech 
throws  much  light  on  conditions  In  Viet- 
nam which  are  directly  related  to  the 
contents  of  the  pending  bill.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Sec- 
retary's speech  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  In 
full  at  th;s  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
waj?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
AS  follows: 

SccaxTABT  or  AcRictn,TU««  Obvilu  L.  Puck- 
man's  SrrXCH  AT  TH«  OOVKHNOIl'S  Dat 
LtrNCHzoN  or  thx  Plowda  Crmtrs  Show- 
cask,    Sponsorkd   kt   trx   Flokida   Crntvs 

M17TUAI.  n»   WiNTKB  HaVXN,  PLA.,   PKBBVA>T 

18,  1900 

Mr  TcMMtmaster.  distln^lsbed  offlcers  and 
leaders  of  Citrus  Muttial.  of  the  Cltrua  Show- 
case, the  mayor  of  this  lovely  community, 
members  of  your  State  cabinet,  your  State 
treasurer,  your  commissioner  of  agrlcultxire, 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  leaders  of 
the  citrus  industry,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  I  am  flattered 
that  you  would  ask  me  back  again.  I  was 
here  with  you  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
and  enjoyed  It  thoroughly  and  am  certainly 
plea— d  to  be  here  once  again. 

I  want,  today,  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  in 
broad  terms  about  agrlcxilture  in  the  world 
In  which  we  live.  Agriculture  Is  the  key  to 
world  peace.  Agriculture  is  the  key  to  the 
victory  in  Vletnan;!. 

P^st.  however.  I  want  to  express  my  most 
sincere  commendation  to  you,  your  organi- 
sations and  to  this  industry,  to  the  leader- 
ship, the  foresight  you  liave  shown,  to  your 
•xceUent  Job  of  marketing.  I  remember 
quite  vividly  about  a  year  ago,  when  your 
distinguished  executive  vice  president.  Bob 
Rutledge.  who  serves  you  so  effectively,  came 
to  my  ofllce  and  reviewed  and  discussed  with 
me  some  of  your  marketing  plans.  And  I 
listened  with  special  Interest  because  I  have 
been  concerned.  You  had  learned  how,  as 
our  agriculture  has  generally,  to  produce 
mightily.  Sometimes  that  really  challengsa 
us  In  this  country. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  wtUcb  we  ought 
to  be  truly  ttiankful,  but  we  haven't  alwaya 
learned  how  to  live  with  that  abundance, 
tiow  to  market  It.  and  how  to  effectively  get 
It  where  It  ta  needed  at  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  at  the  price  where  people  will 
utilize  It.  And  so  to  note  the  excellent  prog- 
ress in  your  new  plant,  the  fine  reception 
of  the  new  concentrate,  to  note  some  of  the 
good  work  you  have  done  in  marketing 
abroad.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  come  here  and 
■ay  to  you,  well  done. 

A  week  ago  today,  I  was  In  a  little  village 
in  South  Vietnam  at  a  training  camp  called 
Viing  Tau.  I  was  sitting  on  a  folding  chair 
beside  a  canal  listening  to  one  of  tbe  moat 
impressive  men  I  have  ever  heard  In  my  life. 
Dreaeed  In  a  simple,  black  pajama,  he  out- 
lined for  me  the  course  of  training  of  the 
rural  construction  cadre*,  made  up  of  peasant 
boys  who  voiuntaered  to  go  back  into  their 
hocne  provlnoMs  and  vlllagas  to  hold  those 
viilagM.  to  pacify  those  villages,  after  tha 
mUltary  has  taken  them  away  from  the  Viet- 
ooag. 


He  was  a  tremendously  impressive  fellow. 
Some  bad  likened  him  to  a  saint.  Ha  said 
in  a  very  soft  voice  that  these  yoting  t>oys 
are  looking  for  some  meaning  in  their  Uvea 
which  tUMl  been  wrecked  by  war.  All  their 
lives  bad  t)een  spent  in  a  nation  engaged  in 
war.  Ttiey  have  been  pretty  cynical,  gen- 
erally, as  to  their  stake  in  Its  future.  And 
he  told  a  little  legend,  very  simple,  about  the 
beautiful  lady  and  the  dragon  and  how  an 
accommodation  between  the  lady  and  the 
dragon  was  developed  and  sustained.  The 
spiritual  side  of  life  was  the  beautiful  lady, 
the  materialistic  and  powerful  aide  of  life 
was  the  dragon,  and  the  harmony  of  the  two 
was  what  gave  meaning  to  life. 

He  went  on  with  some  other  legends,  and 
then  said  in  a  soft  voice,  "to  tbe  Vietnamese, 
this  l8  much  more  understandable  than  the 
material  of  communism.  The  boys  who  have 
gone  out  of  here  have  learned  to  be  for  some- 
thing. They  go  out  to  secure  and  to  hold 
these  villages  and  fight  to  hold  them  if  neces- 
sary." 

And  then  he  developed  some  of  the  symbol- 
ism which  was  a  powerful  part  of  this  train- 
ing course.  He  gave  me  one  of  their  gradua- 
tion pins.  It  has  a  T-H  symbol  on  It,  eome- 
wtiat  like  our  own  4-H  Club  symbol.  He 
drew  a  liammer  and  a  sickle  on  the  black- 
board, and  then  put  the  T-H  over  it.  The 
hammer  and  the  sickle  were  obliterated  and 
he  said  these  boys  are  obliterating  that  ham- 
mer and  sickle  everywhere  around  Vietnam. 

We  then  looked  at  the  rifle  range.  These 
men,  he  told  me,  fire  more  ammunition  than 
the  regular  troops  that  are  trained  for  actual 
battle.  Then  we  saw  the  classrooms  where 
they  get  general  exposure  to  health,  voca- 
tional, and  agricultural  training. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  rural  construc- 
tion training,  the  night  before  they  grad- 
uate, they  sit  out  all  night  long  and  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  want  to  take 
a  pledgee  which  la  part  of  the  graduation 
ceremony  next  day,  and  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility for  caring  for  the  Ideals  which 
he  outlined;  self -discipline,  service,  honesty, 
mercy  to  the  old,  the  sick  and  the  needy. 
This  was  couched  In  the  traditional  Viet- 
namese terms  rather  than  ours  but  the  mean- 
ing was  exactly  the  same. 

He  said  that  during  the  new  year  celebra- 
tion, the  big  ceremony  of  Vietnam,  down 
the  road  in  a  single  military  camp  they  had 
60  percent  AWOL;  In  a  military  police  train- 
ing school  they  had  28  percent  AWOL.  But 
there  wasn't  a  single  man  in  the  rural  con- 
struction cadre  who  left.  I  was  tremen- 
dously Interested  In  this  training  center,  be- 
catiae  they  have  a  workable  system  and  It's 
based  on  hard  experience  that  can  win 
peasant  support  and  ultimately  win  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

The  military  struggle  Is  a  bitter,  difficult, 
complicated  one.  You  dont  know  who  the 
enemy  is  a  good  share  of  the  time.  We 
have  the  power  and  the  resource  and  the 
fighting  capacity  to  win  the  fighting  war. 
But  that  doesn't  do  much  good  if  a  week 
later  the  Vletcong  Infiltrate  the  area  and  take 
the  village  all  over  again.  And  that's  what 
Is  happening.  What's  got  to  be  done  Is  this: 
We've  got  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  poor  people  who  have  been  promised 
and  promised  and  promised  and  abused  and 
decimated  all  these  years. 

Last  year,  l.SOO  local  government  officials 
were  brutally  murdered,  some  of  them  tor- 
tured and  captured,  simply  because  they  were 
doing  a  good  Job.  The  Vletcong  la  on  an  or- 
ganized, purposeful  program  of  terror  and 
destruction.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  in 
the  United  States  of  60,000  mayors  and  coun- 
ty commissioners.  Now  If  60,000  local  officials 
in  this  country  were  murdered  in  one  year — 
It's  anybody's  guess  as  to  what  It  would 
mean.  Now  these  boys  who  go  out  of  this 
camp  are  to  work  with  the  military  in  areas 
being  pacified  or  already  pacified.  They  are 
to  go  into  an  area  In  teams  of  69  men.    They 


ar»  blglilT  tralnsd;  hlgtUy  anned.  Tber 
know  how  to  use  those  weapons.  They  ^ 
highly  moUvated  to  help  the  peasants,  but 
they  are  ready  to  fight.  But  they  dont  n 
into  the  countryside  to  fight,  they  go  tber« 
to  buUd. 

And  as  Oen.  Nguyen  Due  Ttiang.  Mini». 
ter  of  Rural  Conatructlon,  a  very  impressiTa 
young  Vietnamese  general,  said  to  me.  "nn 
don't  go  to  hit  and  rvm,  we  go  to  hit  and 
stay."  And  they  go  to  the  villages— their 
home  vUlages  In  many  caaes — and  they  seek 
to  get  close  to  where  those  people  live:  to  let 
them  know  that  their  govertunent  believes  is 
them,  wants  to  help  them,  to  give  them  i 
stake  in  life. 

I  said  to  the  general,  "Well,  now,  I  am  the 
head  of  a  cadre  and  I'm  going  Into  a  village 
that  has  Just  been  reclaimed.  What's  the 
first  thing  I  do?"  He  said  to  me,  "You  keep 
your  mouth  shut."  I  thought  that  wm  i 
pretty  good  answer.  He  said  when  those 
folks  want  some  help,  you  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  You  don't  give  them  anything; 
because  If  you  give  them  something,  it's  not 
really  theirs.  If  the  Vletcong  destroy  It,  it 
Is  not  their  loss.  But  if  you  help  them 
build  something  and  the  Vletcong  deetroyi 
it,  then  It  Is  their  loss. 

About  20,000  hsve  been  trained  already. 
and  their  training  will  be  stepped  up.  The 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  has  selected  a  num- 
ber of  villages  to  l>e  pacified  with  the  help 
of  these  cadres.  This  Is  a  hardheaded,  hsrd- 
tilttlng,  systematic  Job  of  pacification.  And 
It  is,  as  I  say,  a  thoroughly  planned  and  pur- 
poseful one.  It  carries  within  It,  I  UUnk,  the 
formula  of  victory. 

Now  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  spirit  of 
Honolulu.  I  tiave  Just  been  back  a  few  day* 
and  I  have  been  rather  shocked  to  find  a  good 
bit  of  cynicism  about  this  in  some  quarters. 
I  have  difficulty  imderstandlng  that  becauM 
In  Honolulu  the  President  dramatized  for  the 
attention  of  the  entire  world  the  best  In 
principles,  the  best  In  standards,  that  thU 
Nation  has;  that  we  built  ourselves  to  great- 
ness with  service,  humanltarlanlsm,  concern 
for  the  people. 

This  Is  a  second  front  of  a  two-front  war. 
We  have  to  win  the  tough,  hard,  difficult 
military  part  of  this  war.  But  of  equal  im- 
portance has  to  be  the  second  part,  what 
they  call  a  social  revolution  In  Vletruim.  The 
word  revolution  has  a  much  more  positive 
cast  to  it,  and  it  Is  broadly  used,  to  give  an 
identity,  to  give  a  meaning,  to  give  a  purpose 
to  the  Uvea  of  those  people  so  that  when  the 
Vletcong  come  in,  the  people  will  notify  the 
authorities  so  they  can  be  rooted  out.  II 
they  hide  the  Vletcong,  if  they  protect  them, 
if  they  don't  report  them,  then  It  Is  an  almost 
impossible  task.  Bo  there  is  a  two-front. 
sharp,  clear  objective — an  objective  In  which 
I  think  we  can  feel  pride,  that  we  as  a  naUon 
go  out  not  only  to  stop  the  onrush  of  com- 
munism, but  eJso  go  on  to  start  and  carry 
forward  the  onrush  of  hximan  and  social 
betterment. 

I  submit  to  you  here  today  that  that  won't 
be  done  if  agriculture  Is  not  In  the  forefront 
m  that  effort.  I  aald  when  I  returned  that 
in  this  war,  fertiUzer  U  Just  as  ImporUnt 
as  bullets,  and  so  It  is.  The  essentials  for 
effective  agricultural  production  ore  ready, 
and  we  can  make  striking  progress  In  agri- 
culture In  Vietnam. 

What  I  foimd,  really,  was  far  beyond  my 
expectations  in  light  of  the  hardships  under 
wiilch  those  people  live.  If  you  ever  wanted 
to  see  a  Justification  for  some  of  our  doUsn 
to  be  spent  on  helping  other  people,  take  » 
look  at  agriculture  In  Vietnam.  It  lias  only 
been  10  yesjs  and  yet  those  Uttle  fanners. 
most  of  them  tenanU,  or  landowners  wi« 
very  small  holdings,  are  using  very  modem 
practices  of  Unproved  seed,  fertilizer,  chem- 
icals, and  pesticides,  disease  control  In  ani- 
mals, and  ail  the  rest,  whenever  they  csn  ge* 
It.  They  don't  want  It  free.  They  ^^^^Jz 
buy  it.    But  so  far  we  liaven't  done  as  gooa 
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a  Job  as  we  should.  In  msiklng  It  available. 

But  where  It  has  been  available,  they  make 
every  effort  to  get  It. 
I  talked  to  one  peasant  who  walked   IS 

miles  with  a  basket  on  his  head  to  buy  60 

poundJ  of  fertilizer  and  get  a  Uttle  package 

of  seed  and   walked    16    miles   back    to   his 

little  hamlet.  He  knew  about  fertilizer.  He 
knew  about  improved  seed.     All  he  wanted 

vai  a  chance  to  use  them,  because,  when  he 
does,  his  yield  of  rice  goes  up  60  percent. 
And  when  yields  go  up  60  percent,  he  can 
buy  his  kids  some  clothes,  and  they  have  a 
Uttle  money  in  the  village  to  build  a  little 
Mbool.  They  then  build  a  Uttls  better  home. 
Then  they  have  a  stake  in  something.  Then 
when  the  Vletcong  come  In  after  It,  they  are 
prepared  to  fight,  and  Inform,  and  resist. 
What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  integrate  agricul- 
ture effectively  in  the  forefront  of  the  second 
front  of  this  two-front  war. 

Last  Simday,  I  was  on  the  coast  about  In 
tbe  midlands  In  Vietnam  in  an  area  called 
Pban  Rang.  I  stood  on  a  Uttls  plot  of  land 
on  tbe  coast  that  was  plain  sand.  It  had 
been  sand  dunes.  It  had  been  government 
land.  It  had  been  levelled  off.  Chinese 
technicians  from  Taiwan  were  there.  They 
worked  with  the  Vietnamese  farmers  on  new 
techniques  In  growing  vegetables.  An  onion, 
an  adaptation  of  the  Oranex  onion  out  of 
Texas  that  had  been  adapted  by  one  of  our 
plant  technicians — took  them  4  years  to  do 
It— was  being  planted  on  that  hectare  of 
land  tbe  peasant  had  gotten  as  a  part  of 
tbe  land  reform  program.  He  netted  on  that 
2^^  acres  300.000  piastres — that's  $2,000  In 
American  money.  Growing  rice  in  the  same 
area,  they  were  netting  atx>ut  920  an  acre. 

That  peasant  had  a  Uttle  Irrigation  sys- 
tem. He  and  a  dozen  others  had  gone  to- 
(ether  to  buy  a  little  gasoline  engine  piunp 
for  a  shallow  well.  They  had  put  In  a  Uttle 
Irrigation  works — some  shallow  ditches.  We 
•aw  the  water  fiowlng  out.  Onions,  garlic 
and  other  kinds  of  vegetables  were  growing 
profusely.  I  had  a  plcttire  taksn  with  him 
with  a  basket  of  onions  and  vegetables  be- 
tides, of  all  things,  a  bright  red  motorbike. 
He  had  made  a  Uttle  money,  the  first  thing 
he  wanted  was  a  motorbike.  Comparatively, 
youd  buy  a  CadUlac.  And  maybe  he  will 
one  day,  too.  But  a  nxotorbike  la  a  desirable 
atatus  symbol;  It  means  transportation. 

And  In  this  same  area,  I  went  to  the  vil- 
lage where  he  lived.  They  had  a  little  self- 
belp  program  to  build  a  warehotise.  The 
material  was  made  available  to  them  by  the 
Vietnamese  Government  with  our  help.  The 
people  built  the  warehouse  themselves.  They 
were  renting  space  in  It  to  dry  garlic.  The 
rent  was  being  paid.  The  village  had  made 
a  little  money  and  they  were  putting  It  in 
1  BChool  and  a  health  cUnlc. 

ThU  was  the  only  place  1  went  In  Viet- 
nam where  the  province  chief  oould  travel 
at  night  out  In  the  countryside.  Most  of 
tbe  ume  they  would  go  to  sea  the  peopls 
during  the  day.  This  fellow  said  to  me.  "I 
•lon't  bother  these  people  who  are  working 
In  the  fields  by  going  to  see  them  In  the 
daytime.  I  go  out  and  see  tbem  In  the 
hight,  when  they  are  available." 

He  was  able  to  do  that  because  lUs  area 
*«a  pacified.  If  the  Vletcong  move  Into  that 
area  he  would  be  notified.  He  was  a  tough 
soldier  but  he  was  very  good  with  these  peo- 
ple, and  It  Is  not  a  normal  mandarin  attitude, 
you  know,  to  say,  "I  adapt  myself  to  the  peo- 
ple "  PoUtlclans  do  that  in  the  United 
»!?***  They  do  not  normally  do  that  in 
*«8  But  this  philosophy  was  going  for- 
ward He  coxUd  go  out  at  night,  because  If 
•nybody  Infiltrated  that  area,  he  got  the 
»ord^  And  when  he  got  the  word,  he  got  the 
t'oops  out  there  and  the  Vletcong  didn't  last 
'•T  long.  Tliis  was  an  example  of  wliat  can 
I*  done.    It  isnt  easy. 

These  peasanU  have  been  iH-omlsed  to 
<>«th.     They   are    pretty    skepttcal;    pretty 


cjmlcal.  They  have  been  terrorized,  brutal- 
ized, murdered,  taxed  by  both  sides,  run  off 
their  land,  run  back  on  their  land,  and  they 
have  been  in  this  war  for  20  years.  But  I 
feel,  really,  that  the  sense  of  hopelessness 
and  complacency  that  seems  to  permeate 
some  parts  of  this  country  Is  not  permanent. 
There  Is  a  base,  for  real  hop*;  that  we  can 
win  tlUa  war;  that  we  can  help  these  people. 
This  nation  can  be  a  real  bastion  for  freedom 
If  we  remember  that  this  is  a  two-front  war, 
that  force  alone  is  Ineffective,  that  to  go  along 
with  It  you  have  to  have  service,  accompUsh- 
ment,  and  biUld  a  stake  in  society. 

A  lot  of  people  hsve  asked  me,  "What 
about  these  young  generals?  Do  they  mean 
It  and  win  they  do  It?"  It's  hard  to  tell. 
You  can  only  make  a  Judgment. 

I  spent  3  hours  In  an  airplane  with  Gen- 
eral Ky.  He  is  36  years  old.  He  la  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  was  the  commanding  general 
of  their  air  corps;  very  colorful,  very  smart, 
no  particular  background  In  government  as 
such.  I  met  all  the  corps  commanders  and 
aU  the  top  generals.  The  ruling  group  is 
alH>ut  a  dozen.  I  found  them,  without  ex- 
cepUon,  bright  and  alert.  They  said  the 
right  words,  and  they  said  them  with  feel- 
ing. 

Por  example.  General  Ky  said  a  nxunber  of 
times:  "It  la  a  miUtary  war  and  a  war  for 
the  hearts  of  oiu-  people.  We  cannot  win  one 
without  winning  the  other.  But  the  war  for 
the  hearts  of  the  people  is  more  than  a  mlU- 
tary  tactic.  It  Is  a  moral  principle.  We  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  true  social  revolution. 
We  are  instituting  a  program  for  a  better 
society." 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  "I  think  that  the 
present  government  by  and  large  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  I  think  It  has  a  greater 
measure  of  support  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious governments.  But  that's  not  enough. 
We  must  have  a  government  which  has  been 
freely  elected  by  the  people.  Despite  the 
many  tasks  we  nave  on  our  hands  today,  I 
feel  we  can  take  on  one  more.  And  one, 
which  next  to  winning  the  war  I  speak  about, 
is  most  important  and  that  Is  building 
democracy   In   Vietnam." 

Prime  Ulnister  Ky  said  extemporaneously 
when  the  Vice  President  left  Saigon:  "I  am 
sure  Mr.  HrrxPHKXT,  prtor  to  his  visit  here, 
was  not  convinced  of  the  abUity  of  tlie  young 
generals,  sometimes  called  the  young  Turlcs, 
to  rule  our  nation.  I'm  sure  ttiat  now  be 
must  recognize  that  we  are  more  civUian 
ttum  the  civilians,  and  we  love  freedotn 
more  than  freemen  and  desire  democracy 
more  than  you  do  m  the  United  States." 
The  Prime  Minister  grabbed  a  microphone 
In  Honolulu  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  press 
conference  and  said.  "I'm  not  a  war  lord. 
I'm  tired  otf  fighting.  I've  been  shot  at  all 
my  life.  I  risk  aasasslnation  every  day.  I 
want  to  win  this  war  and  help  my  people." 
He  said,  "I  don't  hsve  a  oar.  I  don't  have 
any  property,"  and  went  on  to  say  that  his 
stake  was  one  of  servioe. 

Only  time  will  tell  bow  sincere  and  effec- 
tive these  young  gen«ala  are. 

I  was  In^weeaed  with  them,  with  their 
abUlty  and  their  dedication  but  also  with 
ttie  fact  thAt  they  are  a  smart,  tough  bunch. 
They  t>ad  to  be  to  survive.  Some  ot  them 
have  been  wounded  six  times.  They  were 
fighting  in  the  Jungles  almost  before  they 
could  «alk.  To  survive  that  and  the  po- 
litical wars,  the  coups  and  the  rest,  they 
have  to  have  something  on  the  baU.  And 
they  know  aa  sure  as  day  follows  night  that 
they  can't  win  that  war,  repel  that  invasloa, 
and  make  Vietnam  a  free  nation  unless  they 
can  earn  the  support  and  lojralty  of  their 
people.  AAd  so  for  tl>at  reason  if  for  no 
other  reason,  they  are  going  about  their 
btislnees.  They  don't  do  it  always  like  we 
do.  They  are  not  as  efficient  and  effective 
as  your  Oommlsrionsr  of  Agriculture  here, 
for  example,  and  your  State  Treasurer.    Not 


as  experienced  in  govemmsnt,  but  they  are 
tough  minded,  alert,  and  determined. 

I  went  to  Vietnam  and  took  With  me  at 
the  President's  instrvictlons  10  of  the  best 
agricultural  specialists  in  tills  country  in  ttis 
fields  of  crops,  chMnlcals,  livestock.  Irriga- 
tion, and  fishing — and  we  came  back  feeUng 
positive;  not  overwhelmingly  optimistic, 
buUdlng  glowing  word  pictures,  but  feeling 
that  there  Is  a  real  purpose  and  that  this  Is 
not  a  hopeless  morass.  tbAt  this  war  can  be 
won  and  that  It  la  vitally  impwiant  that  It 
should  be  won.  We  also  felt  real  pride  In  our 
own  profession  of  agrlcultiu-e,  because  it  Is 
the  key.  Agriculture  Is  the  key  in  Vietnam, 
as  It  is  the  key  around  the  world  in  the  great 
race  taiUng  place  between  food  and  people. 

On  February  10,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  great  message,  a  food-for-freedom 
message,  caUlng  on  this  Nation  to  mobilize 
its  agricultural  resources  and  to  wheel  them 
Into  action  to  help  those  nations  who  would 
help  themselves  so  that  this  race  can  be  won 
arul  the  world  will  be  able  to  feed  Itself, 
This  Is  the  greatest  challenge  we  face  down 
the  road. 

All  of  US  who  work  in  this  great  area,  then, 
work  not  only  to  serve  our  Nation  and  our 
oommunitles.  We  stand  right  at  the  heart- 
beat of  the  future  well-being  of  mankind. 
A  world  ttiat  isn't  fed.  a  world  plagued  and 
dogged  by  famine  and  desperation  and  mal- 
nutrition, is  never  going  to  be  a  peaceful 
world.  So  as  you  skillfully  carry  forward 
your  work  in  ttUs  great  industry,  we  Join  in 
seeking  to  use  the  power  that  comes  with  this 
great  capacity  to  produce  and  as  a  great  free 
Nation  to  use  It  effectively,  so  other  people 
can  have  as  great  a  stake  In  freedom  as  we 
have  and  there  is  no  stake  where  there  Is  no 
food. 

The  chaUenge  down  the  road  la  a  great  one 
but  la  one  that  I  think  we  can  meet.  I  came 
back  from  Vietnam  challenged  birt  reassured. 
Well  win  this  one  as  we  have  won  them 
befw-e. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
permit  us  to  have  the  yeas  and  nay^  on 
final  passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  in  the  last  couple 
of  minutes  about  the  possible  bombing 
or  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ators the  statement  made  by  Secretary 
McNamara  on  pwige  177  of  the  record 
where  he  testified  that  since  the  toruiage 
required  for  the  support  of  enemy  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  is  relatively  small,  the 
function  of  mining  the  harbor  of  Hai- 
phong— and  I  imagine  it  would  be  the 
same  result  from  bombing  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong — would  not  materially  affect 
the  course  of  the  war  Itself. 

I  wonder  If  the  committee  Is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  view  of  the  Secretary,  that 
It  would  not  presently  be  useful  from  our 
overall  point  of  view  to  attack  Haiphong 
either  by  bombing  or  mining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  view 
was  stated  In  an  indirect  fashion  by 
General  Wheeler,  as  I  recall,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  respect  to  General 
Wheeler — and  I  do  have  very  genuine 
respect  for  him — that  In  my  opinion  it 
flies  in  the  face  of  commonsense  to  say 
that  the  closing  of  the  harbor  at  Hai- 
phong has  a  lower  priority  than  the 
bombing  of  the  petroleum  dumps,  the 
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;)etroIeLLm  for  which  has  come  In  through 
Haiphong  JIarbor. 

It  seems  to  me  It  would  be  self-evi- 
dent even  to  a  lay  mind  that  It  would  be 
more  effective  to  close  the  stopper  of 
a  txtttle  than  to  pour  out  the  contents 
and  set  the  bottle  back  down  to  be 
rpfUIed.  That  Is  all  that  would  be  ac- 
complished by  clearing  the  petroleum 
damps,  because  the  next  day  a  tanker 
couid  come  Into  Haiphong  and  replenish 
thes<»  dumps. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  close 
this  harbor  other  than  bombing.  I  am 
not  committal  altogether  to  cloeing  the 
harbor  by  bombing.  It  so  happens  that 
there  Ls  a  narrow  waterway  leading  Into 
the  harbor.  Two  dredges  work  there 
CO  instantly  Tho6e  dredges  could  be 
sunk  by  naval  gumflre  to  close  the  harbor 
for  a  short  period.  It  could  be  mined. 
or  It  could.  If  desired,  be  bcxnbed;  or  a 
TiAval  blockade  could  be  established  with 
a  half  dozen  destroyers. 

But  I  think  It  Is  self-evident  that  the 
closing  of  the  harbor  Itself  would  be  more 
Injurious  to  the  war  effort  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  than  bombing  supplies,  even 
as  Important  as  a  petroleum  dump, 
which  can  be  immediately  replenished  by 
another  tanker  coming  into  that  harbor. 
It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to 
say  that  closing  the  harbor  has  a  much 
lower  priority  than  these  petroleum 
dumps. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  to  that  extent,  the 
Senator  disagrees  with  Secretary  McNa- 
mara? 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Qeorgla.  Oh.  yes. 
Indeed.  I  disagree  flatly  with  him  on  that 
p<^)lnt,  and  also  disagree  with  General 
Wheeler. 

I  ^ish  to  add  that  at  one  time  all  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  that  closing  the 
harbor  at  Haiphong  should  have  a  very 
hifjh  priority,  and  It  Is  only  of  late  that 
there  ha.s  been  any  disagreement  among 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr  S\'MrNOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   CI..\RK      Gladly. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  Senatbr  from 
Georirla  brought  up  the  point  I  Intended 
to  bring  up,  there  Is  disagreement  In 
testimony  before  the  committee.  So  I 
hope  the  American  people  will  be  in- 
formed, and  information  not  classified. 
There  is  disagreement  among  the  mili- 
tary as  to  the  Importance  of  closing  the 
harbor  at  Haiphong. 

Why  should  they  not  close  that  har- 
bor"'  Only  two  rtdlroads  come  down 
from  China.  One  which  we  have  not 
been  hitting  since  the  resumption  is  the 
railroad  from  the  IndustriEj  section  of 
Manchuria  into  Vietnam.  The  other 
railroad  comes  from  west  to  east.  FYom 
the  standpKjint  of  commonsense  and 
economy,  why  would  they  use  that?  But 
we  have  been  hitting  that  latter  rail- 
road There  are  a  few  roads  which  in 
the  main  I  understand  are  not  in  too 
good  shape. 

But  nobody  could  know  what  is  com- 
ing through  the  Haiphong  Harbor.  Tea- 
tmiony  before  the  committee  admits,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  oil  moving  into 
North  Vietnam  ''omes  through  the  har- 
bor at  Haipho!....;  Obviously,  those 
trades  that  sr-,  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 


Trail  must  have  that  oil  to  be  used. 
Statements  have  been  made  that  it  ia 
thought  relatively  little  ammunition 
comes  throiigh  the  harbor:  but  who 
knows  what  la  in  the  boxes  on  the  docks 
of  that  harbor?  There  is  no  reason  for 
anybody  to  extrapolate  what  the  many 
ships  going  into  that  harbor  have  on 
them.  Anybody  who  looks  at  the  map 
knows  the  Haiphong  Harbor  is  the  eas- 
iest, least  expensive,  and  most  effective 
way  of  getting  in  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  supplies  coming  into  North 
Vietnam  to  kill  our  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. If  anybody  does  not  think  most 
of  it  is  coming  through  the  harbor,  where 
else  It  is  coming  from? 

The  answer  we  hear  is,  "They  dont 
need  very  much."  But  I  was  down  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  in  recent  weeks,  and  saw 
hundreds  of  magnificent  weapons — made 
mostly  in  China,  but  also  quite  a  few 
from  Soviet  Russia— -on  exhibit  in  the 
center  of  the  town  square  in  Can  Tho. 
That  exhibit  showed  to  my  satisfaction 
where  those  weapons  were  coming  from. 
If  they  do  not  come  over  the  railroad 
we  are  not  attacking,  and  if  they  do  not 
come  from  the  harbor,  where  are  they 
coming  from?  As  we  know,  the  Com- 
munists do  not  have  any  logistic  sup- 
port in  the  way  of  air  power. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  I  have  only  one 
or  two  questions  more.  The  hour  Is  get- 
ting late:  we  are  almost  ready  to  vote. 
I  should  like,  if  I  can,  to  finish  It  up. 

On  page  178,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  that  the  Industries  in  North 
Vietnam  contribute  very  little  to  the  sup- 
plies used  In  the  south  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

He  also  said  that  wiping  out  the  en- 
tire industry  of  North  Vietnam  would 
have  no  meastirable  effect  upon  their 
capabllity  to  furnish  the  suppliee  they 
are  presently  supplying  to  the  Commu- 
nist forces  m  South  Vietnam. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  No;  I  do 
not  agree  with  It  in  toto.  I  think  it  is 
substantially  correct.  But  I  have  infor- 
mation and  we  have  had  some  evidence 
that  there  is  an  iron  fouiidry  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Hanoi,  which  manufactures 
literally  millions  of  hand  grenades  that 
are  being  used  In  this  war. 

With  that  excepUon,  I  think  that  the 
Secretary's  statement  Is  approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  patience.  I  have 
one  final  question. 

It  ^Tpears  in  the  hearings  that  if  we 
were  to  destroy  the  petroleum  depots  in 
North  Vietnam,  and  they  got  no  fuel  for 
their  trucks  In  the  south,  they — that  is. 
the  enemy — could  move  the  quantities  of 
supplies  now  being  moved  by  animal  and 
by  manpower.  At  page  299  of  the  hear- 
ings. Admiral  McDonald  asserted  that 
the  Vletcong  in  South  Vietnam  need  few 
petroleum  Items,  because  they  walk 
everywhere. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Well,  that 
is  txue  when  one  measures  their  equip- 
ment against  the  vehicles  that  are  op- 
erated In  modem  warfare. 

But  petroleum  is  still  a  very  essential 
element  of  war.    Most  of  the  materiel 
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that  Is  carried  fn^n  Haiphong  down  into 
South  Vietnam  over  the  n.  my  branches 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  is  carried  by 
trucks.  We  have  had  the  good  luck 
once  or  twice  lately  to  find  a  truck  con- 
voy exposed  on  the  roads  juid  attack  It 
from  the  air,  and  have  destro}  ed  a  great 
many  of  the  trucks. 

Those  people,  however,  jue  resource- 
ful. We  had  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee that  they  were  using  elephants 
to  carry  supplies,  and  that  they  were 
using  large  numbers  of  people,  bearers, 
who  can  carry  three  or  four  times  their 
own  weight. 

Mr.  CLARK.     And  bicycles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes;  that 
they  would  put  on  a  bicycle  300  or  400 
pounds  of  equipment,  and  push  It  along. 

They  are  very  resourceful  people. 
They  have  been  engaged  In  a  war  of  this 
nature  now  for  more  than  20  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  the  Jt43anese 
moved  In. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  They  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  In  It,  and 
are  probably  the  most  efQclent  guerrilla 
fighters  on  earth  today,  and  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  in  recorded  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request,  and  yield 
to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  Seiuitor  from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  mention  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  that  the 
dlstingtiished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[  Mr.  Symincton  1  asked  a  question  which 
has  not  been  answered,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  help  of  the  Senator  in  sup- 
plying an  answer. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  compliment  implied. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  information  which  would  be  helpful 
and  useful. 

The  reference  made  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  to  page  178. 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  McNamara, 
wherein  he  stated: 

The  Industry  In  the  north  1«  bo  small  th»t 
it  plays  a  very  little  role  In  the  economy  of 
tbs  north,  and  I  think  any  of  the  analyitt 
who  have  studied  the  problem  would  ssy  I* 
could  be  completely  eliminated  and  not  re- 
duce In  any  substantial  way  the  contribution 
of  the  North  to  South  Vietnam. 

Paraphrasing  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, he  said  that  if  they  are  getting 
their  material  through  Haiphong,  it  does 
not  amount  to  anything,  and  if  North 
Vietnam  is  not  contributing  anything  of 
substance  to  South  Vietnam,  meaning  to 
the  South  Vietnamese,  the  antl 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Vlet- 
cong. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  the  Vletcong,  In 
other  word»— then  said  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  where  are  the  Vletcong— If  I 
can  paraphrase  him  further — where  are 
the  Vletcong  getting  their  supplies  from? 

What  would  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
say  to  that? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geotsla.  I  would 
say  that  they  are  getting  it  from  a  great 
auuiy  sources.  As  I  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments tigo,  undoubtedly  thousands  of 
hand  grenades  are  being  made  In  North 
Vietnam.  An  Iron  foundry.  I  believe,  Is 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  Hanoi,  or  it 
could  be  on  the  outskirts  of  Haiphong, 
but  they  do  have  one  iron  foundry  which 
does  niake  some  equipment;  but,  the 
great  bulk  of  their  equipment,  all  of 
their  sophisticated  equipment,  such  as 
50  caliber  machine  guns,  55  millimeter 
recoUless  rifles,  their  burp  guns,  and 
rifles — some  of  which  have  telescopic 
sights  which  can  be  favorably  compared 
to  any  weapons  we  turn  out.  the  great 
bulk  of  them  come  either  from  China  or 
from  Russia.  Most  of  those  which  come 
from  Russia  are  actually  made  at  the 
Skoda  Works  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Therefore,  they  have  to 
come  down  from  China,  not  from  Russia. 
Earlier  testimony  indicates  that  the  bulk 
of  petroleum  comes  in  through  Haiphong, 
yet  I  am  told  to  ignore  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  practi- 
cally all  comes  in  through  Haiphong. 
Most  of  the  a-eapons  come  In  through 
Haiphong.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  say 
that  we  should  close  the  port  at  Hai- 
phong. It  is  a  natural  step  for  us  to  take. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  it  should 
be  closed  in  one  of  the  several  ways  the 
Senator  has  mentioned,  but  we  are  asked 
to  believe  something  which,  to  me,  is  a 
acmantlc  impossibility.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  North  Vietxmm  contributes 
nothing  to  South  Vietnam,  that  anyway 
It  does  not  matter  If  petroleum  does  come 
In.  although  it  does  come  Into  Haiphong 
from  Russia,  that  the  economy  of  North 
\^etnam  really  contributes  nothing  to 
South  Vietnam  and  therefore  we  should 
not  worry  about  It.  Admiral  McDonald 
clarifies  the  situation  further  by  saying 
that  It  does  not  matter  about  motorized 
transportation  because  everyone  In  Viet- 
nam walks,  anyway.  He  goes  on  to  ex- 
Plain  that  last  statement  by  saying  that 
they  walk  from  the  19th  parallel  but 
use  motorized  transportation  from  the 
north.  If  they  use  motorized  transpor- 
tation from  the  north,  let  me  observe 
that  I  know  very  little  about  motors  but 
I  do  know  that  they  require  fuel,  lubrl- 
»nts,  gasoline,  yet  we  are  told  that  whUe 
wis  comes  entirely  from  Russia  yet  the 
contribution  from  North  Vietnam  really 
lunounts  to  nothing  to  South  Vietnam. 
Now.  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  more  testimony  I  read,  the 
more  confused  I  get.  Can  the  Senator 
help  me  find  my  way  through  this  morass 
of  semantics? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  had  as- 
wmed  that  the  statement  referred  to  by 
the  Secretary  referred  mairOy  to  princi- 
w  weapons  which  might  be  manufac- 
tured hi  North  Vietnam.  I  do  not  be- 
jww  that  the  Secretary  would  Uke  a 
position  the  weapons  did  not  come 
"irough,  because  North  Vietnam  Is  the 
only  place  they  could  come  from.  I  be- 
n^  "^**  ^*  *■  referring  to  sources  of 
production  more  than  he  Is  referring  to 
■ources  of  stipply 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  jrleld. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  will 
recall  In  one  of  the  hearings  that  cap- 
tured North  Vietnamese  weapons  were 
displayed  as  coming  from  China  or 
Russia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Certainly,  none 
of  them  was  manufactured  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  But  they 
had  to  come  in  through  North  Vietnam. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  WeU,  if  the  contribution 
of  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  is 
not  worth  anything.  In  the  words  of  the 
Secretary — if  the  Secretary  is  right — 
"it  could  be  completely  eliminated," 
referring  to  the  Industry  of  the  north, 
"and  not  reduce  in  any  substantial  way 
the  contribution  of  the  North  to  South 
Vietnam." 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Yes. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  He  Is  b>T)a.sslng  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  people  are  re- 
ceiving oil  and  Chinese  and  Russian 
weapons;  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  As  I  stated, 
I  thought  the  Secretary  was  referring  to 
sources  of  production  and  not  sources  of 
supply. 

Of  course.  North  Vietnam  has  a  very 
limited  Industry.  They  do  manufacture 
some  weapons,  but  the  principal  weap- 
ons belivg  utilized  against  us  are  made 
In  China  or  sent  from  Russia.  They  are 
the  two  principal  soiu*ces  of  supply. 
They  are  supplying  them  with  vast  quan- 
tities of  sophisticated,  deadly,  and  lethal 
weapons. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
propriation for  military  construction  re- 
quested in  this  supplemental  bill 
amounts  to  $1,238,400,000,  distributed 
among  the  services  as  follows:  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  $509,700,000;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  $254,600,000:  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  $274,100,000;  and 
Department  of  Defense,  emergency  ftmd, 
$200  milUon. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Is 
only  a  further  increment  to  military 
construction  fimds  for  southeast  Asia. 
To  date  we  have  already  appropriated 
for  southeast  Asia,  approximately  $417,- 
700,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Army, 
$162,200,000;  Na\7.  $117,600,000;  Air 
Force.  $137,900,000. 

By  the  way  of  explanation,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  funds  spent,  funds 
available,  and  the  funds  presently  in  this 
bill  will  make  a  total  appropriation  for 
military  construction,  southeast  Asia, 
amoimting  to  $1,656,100,000. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  con- 
struction money  for  southeast  Asia,  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  did  not 
review  the  many  projects  in  this  bill  in 
our  usually  thorough  manner,  meaning 
that  we  did  not  go  into  a  detailed  review 
of  each  indi\idual  project  and  the  hold- 
ing of  extensive  hearings.  A  great  deal 
of  the  information  concerning  these 
projects  is  classified:  however,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  military 


services  did  furnish  the  subcommittee 
with  classified  Information  as  to  the  lo- 
cation of  projects  and  the  hitended  scope 
of  construction. 

This  bill  contains  language  which  will 
insure  that  the  Congress  will  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  how  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  military  ser\1ces  expend 
these  appropriations.  I  am  sure  e\Tr>'- 
one  In  Uiis  body  knows  my  views  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  In  matters  of  defense 
policy.  There  Is  In  this  supplemental 
bill,  section  102,  subsection  B,  language 
which  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
qiiarter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ren- 
der to  the  Ootnmlttees  on  Armed  Servlcea 
and  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  a  report  with 
re^>ect  to  the  eettmated  value  by  purpose, 
by  country,  ot  support  furnished  from  such 
appropria  tions. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
of  the  Senate  that  part  of  this  construc- 
tion money  will  be  experKled  on  perma- 
nent facilities  both  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  0%'erseas;  for  example,  money  will 
be  spent  for  construction  on  bases  for 
Guam.  Okinawa,  Wake  Island,  and  in 
the  United  States  which  I  will  discuss 
later  In  this  presentation. 

A  major  construction  effort  is  required 
to  provide  the  proper  logistic  base  from 
which  to  project  our  military  operations 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  major  portion 
of  the  mihtary  construction  fimds  in 
this  bill  amounting  to  $736,600,000  is  for 
construction  in  South  Vietnam ;  approxi- 
mately $325  million  Is  for  facilities  out- 
side of  South  Vietnam  to  support  our 
logistics  and  communication  bases;  and 
$63,421,000  is  for  construction  in  the 
United  States,  which  Is  solely  to  support 
our  southeast  Asia  operations.  As  fur- 
ther examples,  we  plan  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $36  million  In  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  mainly  for  supply  and 
operational  facilities  Including  hospitals 
and  utilities.  Thirteen  million,  six  hun- 
di-ed  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  is  ear- 
marked for  Guam  for  hospitals  and  med- 
ical facilities,  operational  facilities  and 
troop  housing. 

I  would  like  to  close,  Mr.  President, 
by  saying  that  the  effectiveness  of  our 
highly  trained  forces  with  their  modern 
equipment  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
when  the  items  contained  in  this  mili- 
tary construction  program  begin  to  be 
iised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN  in  Uie  chair) .  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  yesterday,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  H.R.  13546. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the  ques- 
tion Is,  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordei"ed; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
ttwroU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
tinat  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
CroRi)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico !  Mr  MoNTOYAl,  are  absent  on  ofDcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
MichiKar.  Mr  M  Samara],  the  Senator 
from  Ri:c>dr  i.s.a.-.a  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the 
Senator  f.-om  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr   SparkmanI.  are  necessarily  absent 

1  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh  1  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore  I.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill'  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land Mr  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  .New  York  [Mr.  Javits)  is 
absf^nt  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr, 
KucKELl  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
Ls  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Vork  i  Mr  Javtts],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel),  and  the  Sena- 
tor f.nam  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

(No.  59  Leg] 
TEAS— 87 
A'.kpn  Pulbrlgtit  Mundt 

A .  •    ■  Harrta  Murpby 

An<!rr<oa  H*rt  Muskle 

Barliett  Hartke  Nelson 

Baj»  Hajrden  Neuberger 

Bennett  Hlckenlooper      Pearson 

R:b;«-  Holland  PeU 

Bogga  Hrualca  Prouty 

Brewster  Inouye  Proxmlre 

B-ard!''<  Jackaon  Randolph 

Bvrd   V%  Jordan.  N.C         Rlblooff 

Byrd.  w  Va.        Jordan,  Idabo     Robertson 
CAT.noii  Kennedy.  Maas.  Rua»«ll,  Oa. 

Carlaon  Kennedy.  N.T.    Saltonstall 

Case  Lauacbe  Soott 

C'Tiurri^  Ix>ns.  Mo.  Simpson 

riiu-k  Long,  La.  Smathers 

Coiper  Uagnuson  Smith 

cy>tton  Manafleld  Stennls 

Curtis  McCarthy  Symington 

m.^fewti  McCIellan  Talmadge 

Dodd  McO««  Thurmond 

Dom ; !'. .  ^  It  McOoTem  ToWer 

Do'.igla.*  Mclntyre  Tydlngs 

Metcalf  WUUams,  N  J. 

Mondale  WUllama,  Del. 

Monroney  Tarborougfa 

Young.  W.  Dak. 


fcstia.'.d 
Blender 

Krv;p. 
PBinr.in 


Morton 


Young.  Ohio 


Oruening 


Bavtl 

Hlii 
JavtU 


Mo 

NATS— a 

Morse 

NOT  VOTTNO — II 

Kuchel  Pastore 

McNamara  Ruaaell.  B.C. 

Idler  Sparkman 

Montoya 

So  the  bill  <  H  R.  13546)  was  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  again  has  used  his  unmatched 
military  expertise  a.nd  his  strong  and 
articulate  advocacy  u^  obtain  the  Sen- 
ate's overwhelming  approval  of  the 
defense  supplemental  appropriation. 


Again,  that  outstanding  statesman  has 
won  for  our  fighting  men,  whose  vital 
needs  he  knows  so  well,  the  decisive  sup- 
port they  deserve  so  much.  All  America 
is  grateful  for  his  deep  and  abiding  devo- 
tion. For  all  America  recognizes  that 
he.  more  than  anyone,  has  assiu-ed  the 
reality  of  his  avowed  objective:  To  see 
that  our  soldiers  are  better  supplied  than 
any  other  fighting  men  on  earth.  No 
man  has  worked  harder  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

The  success  of  this  vital  appropriation 
was  due  also  to  the  efforts  of  the  Senate's 
highly  able  patriarch,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  who  backed  this  measure  with 
the  wise  advocacy  which  has  character- 
ized his  many  decades  of  outstanding 
service  in  this  body.  To  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  a  debt  of  gratitude  is 
owed  for  their  strong  and  articulate 
support. 

Additionally,  we  are  Indebted  as  always 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  for  his 
cooperative  support.  The  eloquent  plea 
for  swift  and  decisive  Senate  action  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  helped  im- 
mensely to  assure  this  great  success. 

■We  appreciate  too  the  help  given  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  by  the 
Junior  Senators  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McQovern]  and  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright],  whose  analjrtlcal  discussions 
were  typically  provocative  and  emight- 
enlng.  To  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  goes  high 
commendation  for  again  applying  his 
cooperative  efforts  to  assure  the  prompt 
and  orderly  action  of  the  Senate  on  this 
important  measure. 

Finally.  I  personally  am  grateful  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  both  for  its  swift  and 
eCQcient  action  and  for  giving  its  im- 
equivocal  backing  to  those  brave  fight- 
ing men  who  deserve  it  so  much. 


DEATH  OF  MILTON  KELLY,  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  noticed  on  the  AP  ticker  a 
news  item  to  the  effect  that  an  old  and 
good  friend,  Milton  Kelly.  Associated 
Press  reporter  since  1930,  died  today  In 
George  Washington  Hospital  after  a  long 
Illness. 

I  have  known  Milton  Kelly  for  many 
years.  He  weis  a  man  of  sound  Integrity. 
He  was  a  fair  man.    He  did  his  Job  well. 

I  have  watched  him  in  his  illness  over 
the  past  several  years.  I  have  noticed 
him  come  back  time  after  time  after 
time.  8dways  with  a  cheery  smile.  He  al- 
ways did  a  good  Job.  He  was  always  con- 
siderate of  others. 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I  note  the 
passing  of  Milt  Kelly.  Mrs.  Mansfield 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family.  Milt  was  a  good  friend  and 
a  good  man. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,   I    hope    the    Senator    will    jttr- 


mit  me  to  associate  myself  with  all  he 
has  said  with  respect  to  Milton  Kelly. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  deal  with  hundreds  of  members  of  the 
press  during  my  public  career,  which 
has  stretched  over  a  number  of  years, 
but  I  have  never  known  a  man  I  trusted 
more  completely  in  discussing  matters 
that  would  help  him  with  the  story,  but 
were  not  for  publication,  than  I  did 
Milton  Kelly.  He  was  indeed  a  gentle- 
man to  the  manner  bom,  a  man  of 
Integrity  and  courage.  We  mourn  his 
psisslng,  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  just  made.  It  was  with  sadness 
that  I  learned  about  the  passing  of  Milt 
Kelly.  I  knew  him  as  a  fine,  searching 
newspaperman,  a  fine  reporter,  a  man  of 
great  Integrity  and  character. 

I  am  saddened  to  hear  the  news  of  his 
death.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  extend  to  his 
family  our  feelings  of  deep  sadness  and 
affection. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  saddened  to  leam  of  the  passing  of 
G.  Milton  Kelly.  Milt  KeUy,  as  he  was 
affectionately  known,  was  a  highly  re- 
spected and  capable  journalist  whose 
pleasant  and  affable  way  won  many 
friends  for  him  in  his  tenure  as  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  reporter  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

His  coverage  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
troversial and  heated  investigations 
which  took  place  in  the  Senate  during 
his  service  here  was  noted  for  Its  objec- 
tivity and  fairness  to  all  sides.  Milt  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  his  many  friends,  and  by  his 
colleagues  In  the  Journalism  profession. 
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AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES. FILE  REPORTS,  AND  SIGN 
BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following 
today's  session,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes 
and  the  House  of  Representatives;  that 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports; 
and  that  the  Vice  President  or  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday 
next.  . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.      , 


TIRE  SAFETY 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask   unanimous   consent  that  when  S. 
2669,  the  tire  safety  bill.  Is  reported  from 


the  Committee  on  Commerce  it  be  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  bill  Just  read  is  to 
be  the  pending  business  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  expect  disposition  of  that  bill 
on  Friday?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  bill  as  being 
reported  by  the  committee  has  been 
worked  over,  and  practically  all  of  the 
committee  is  unanimous  in  the  reporting 
of  the  bill.  Several  sections  were  modi- 
fied and  amended.  I  do  not  expect  too 
much  opposition  to  the  bill  as  reported. 
The  bill  merely  affects  uniform  tire 
safety  as  against  another  bill  on  which 
we  are  holding  hearings  which  deals  with 
automobile  safety. 

Mr.  MORSR  Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate a  rollcall  vote  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  would  Uke  to  have 
a  roUcall  vote  on  the  bill  when  we  are  all 
through  with  it.  That  depends  on  tiow 
far  we  get  with  the  bill  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor insist  on  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  would  not  Insist 
on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
wants  it  we  should  have  it.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  rearrange  our  programs  so 
that  those  of  us  who  do  not  wish  to  miss 
roilcall  votes  may  be  present. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  quit  cwi 
Tuesday  and  reconvene  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  bill  has  not 
been  reported.  We  are  working  on  the 
report  I  believe  it  will  be  filed  late 
today.  It  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  tomor- 
row morning.  I  would  be  glad  to  accom- 
modate any  Senators  if  there  is  su£Qclent 
Interest  In  a  n^call  vote  and  the  leader- 
ship says  we  will  vote  on  It  at  a  time 
certain  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  speaking  for 
myself,  although  I  am  included  in  what 
I  say.  but  I  am  advised  that  several 
Members  of  the  Senate  plan  to  be  away 
on  Friday  for  various  party  affairs — 1 
mean  poliUcal  party  affairs — and  per- 
bsps  we  could  have  a  vote  on  Monday 
and  not  have  a  vote  on  Friday,  in  \-lew 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  this  long  post- 
ponement from  Tuesday  until  Friday 
when  we  are  ready  to  sUy  here  during 
the  week  and  do  business.  I  am  ready 
to  stay  Friday,  but  I  wish  to  know  If  it 
Mnecessary  to  cancel  my  engagement  on 
"Way  to  be  here  to  cast  my  vote. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  would  not 
tty  that.  We  will  see  what  we  can  do. 
I  am  certain  this  can  be  worked  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  Senators 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  would  be  the  last  to  suggest 
otherwise. 


USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 
«k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Qen- 
«te  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1046.  Senate  801. 

T^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
oe  ste^  by  title  for  the  InfonnaUoo 
w  the  Senate. 


The  LxGisLATivx  Clzrk.  A  bill.  S.  801. 
to  Improve  the  balance-of-pa}mients 
position  of  the  United  States  by  p>ermlt- 
tlng  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  curren- 
cies in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  expend- 
itures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
theWU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  801 
Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
foreign  currencies  held  by  the  United  States 
which  have  been  or  may  be  reserved  or  set 
aside  (or  sped  fled  programs  or  activities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Oovemment  may  be  used 
by  Federal  agencies  for  any  authorized  pur- 
pose, except  (1)  that  reimbursement  shall 
be  made  to  the  Treasury  from  applicable  ap- 
proprlatloos  of  the  agency  concerned,  and 
(2)  that  any  foreign  currencies  so  used  shall 
be  replaced  when  needed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  originally  reserved  or  set  aside. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1078) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WaPOBE.    or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  permit  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  use  any  authorized  foreign 
currencies  held  by  the  United  States  which 
have  been  or  may  be  reserved  or  set  aside 
for  specified  programs  or  aotlvUles  of  any 
agency  of  the  Government.  The  bUl  would 
require  that  reimbursement  must  be  made 
to  the  Treasury  from  applicable  appropria- 
tions of  the  agency  seeking  the  funds  and 
foreign  currencies  so  \ised  must  be  replaced 
when  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which  orig- 
inally reserved  or  set  aside. 

Gnmuu.  STAmtsNT 

8  801  was  Introduced  by  Senators  Booos 
and  DoMiNicK  on  January  28.  1965,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Comments  from  the  following  agen- 
cies were  requested :  Treasury,  State.  Agricul- 
ture, and  General  Accounting.  All  of  these 
agencies  have  submitted  favorable  reports. 
No  objections  to  the  blU  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  at  the  committee. 

An  Identical  bill.  8.  ailS,  88tb  Congress, 
was  considered  by  the  committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  March  S.  1B64  (8. 
Rept.  932).  S.  2115  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  6.  1»M.  The  bUl  was  referred  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  no 
action  was  taken  before  adjournment. 

8.  801  would  provids  on  a  permanent  basis 
authority  which  Congress  has  provided  on  an 
annual  basis  for  the  fiscal  years  1964.  1065. 
and  loss  by  the  incluelon  of  an  appropriate 
provision  In  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  those  fiscal  years. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  statement 
made  by  Senator  Boccs  when  he  Introduced 
the  earlier  bUl  explains  clearly  the  way  8. 
801  Is  InteiKled  to  operate: 

"If  we  had  a  mUllon  lire  In  aa  Italian 
bank  and  the  money  was  earmarked  for  an 
educational  exchange  program,  for  Instance, 
the  lire  would  simply  Ue  there  untU  a  pro- 
gram was  begun  requiring  use  of  the  lire. 

"Under  the  change  I  propose,  the  dis- 
bursing officer  attached  to  our  Italian  Em- 
bassy could  draw  out  that  money  to  pay  au- 
thorized VS.  obligations.  Whether  he  drew 
out  100,000  lire  or  600,000  lire,  or  the  whole 


amount,  the  educational  exchange  program 
In  question  would  stUl  be  credited  with  a 
million  lire  on  VS.  TrtAavrj  books.  When 
the  program  needed  the  money.  It  would 
be  provided  either  from  lire  on  hand  or  lire 
purchased  with  dollars. 

"The  Embassy,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  had  Its  account  lessened  by  the  amount 
of  lire  ^>ent.  The  net  effect  of  this  book- 
keeping and  banking  Interchange  would  be 
to  use  the  available  foreign  funds  and  keep 
VS.  dollars  In  VS.  hands." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
bringing  up  S.  801  at  this  time.  It  will 
be  of  substantial  Importance  in  solving 
the  balance-of -payments  problem.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  it  is  a  step  that  should 
have  been  taken  much  earlier.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  House  to 
press  forward  early  enough  so  that 
action  on  the  bill  in  that  body  can  be 
taken  in  this  session. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  having  brought 
the  bill  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  do  so. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


REPORT  EN'l'l'lLED  "RESPONSES  TO 
INQUIRIES  ABOUT  THE  NORTH- 
EAST POWER  FAILURE"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REIT.  NO. 
1079) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  submitted  an  interim  re- 
port of  that  committee  entitled  "Re- 
sponses to  Inquiries  About  the  Northeast 
Power  Failure  November  9  and  10,  1965," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable   reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Rear  Adm.  WlUard  J.  Smith,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  with  the  rank  of  admiral: 

Capt.  William  B.  Dlls.  Capt.  Douglas  B. 
Henderson,  Capt.  RuaseU  R.  Waeeche,  Jr.,  and 
Capt.  Mark  A.  Whalen,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admirals. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  iman- 
imous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Utah 
State    DnlTerslty;     to    the    Committee    on 
Finance. 

ByMr.  KASTLAND: 
8.8118.  A  blU  to  permit  the  city  of  Sena- 
tobla.  Miss.,  to  count  certain  expenditures  as 
a  local  grant-tn-ald  to  the  east  Senatobta 
urban  renewal  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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8.  3110.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  IS  of  title 
3a.  United  States  Code,  so  a4  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  Tet«r&n  pension  benefits  as  the  result 
of  Increases  In  social  seciirlty  benefits  au- 
thorized by  the  SoclaJ  Security  Amendments 
of  1965:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3130  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Plgford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  3iai.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  g  Salary  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries  of  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  and  the  Fire  Department,  and  for 
other   purposes: 

8.3122.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended: 

8.3123  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries  of  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  3124  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  to  Increase  salaries  of  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  TXic  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ct7«Ti8,  Mr    tAvnvr.  Mr.  Tkxtkmond, 
Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    McClxllan,    Mr. 
BiNNrrr.  Mr.  Alxott,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  WiixuMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton,   Mr.    Cailson,    Mr.    Joboan    of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Pkaxson,  Mr.  Townt,  Mr. 
MmtPHT.  and  Mr.  Domintck: 
S  J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  In 
prayer  in  public  schools:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dibksxn  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
STUDY  AND  INVESTiaATION  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
OP  ANY  MATTER  PERTAININO  TO 
THE  DISPLAY  AND  USE  OF  THE 
V3.  FLAG 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  a  resolution  (8. 
Res  237 1  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  make  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  any  matter  pertaining  to 
the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
f\ill  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Tow»«.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading, > 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  THE  DISPLAY  AND 
USE  OF  THE  FLAG 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  present 
la*-  governs  the  display  of  our  flag,  which 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  our  great  Nation, 
of  our  heritage  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.  One  of  the  prlmar>  purposes  for 
the  law.  Is  of  course,  to  Insure  that  our 
flag  Is  properly  displayed  and  properly 
respected 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
d.-awn  together  "the  existing  rules  and 
cu-stom.s  pfr'ainlng  to  the  display  and 
use  of  ihe  fiag."  which  can  be  found  In 
P-ubiic  ,^A  829  of  the  77th  Congress  and 


In  Public  Law  107  and  396  of  the  83d 
Congress.  In  my  opinion,  a  further  re- 
view of  such  customs  and  rules  Is  now 
necessary  In  order  to  Insure  continued 
proper  respect  for  our  flag. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  submitting  a 
resolution  authorizing  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  any  and  aU 
matters  pertaining  to  the  display  and 
use  of  our  flag,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  need  for,  or  the  desirability  of  en- 
acting new  legislation  with  respect  to  dis- 
play and  use  of  the  flag. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  lie  on  the  table  for  10  days  so 
that  others  may  cosponsor  it  if  they  de- 
sire. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  abuses  in 
the  display  of  the  American  flag  and  in  the 
use  of  the  flag  In  design  and  decoration  of 
items  of  clothing.  While  none  of  these  In- 
stances has  Involved  Intentional  disrespect 
to  the  flag,  I  believe  rules  and  regulations  for 
flag  use  and  display  should  be  further  studied 
and  clarified. 

Congress  has  previously  drawn  together  the 
rules  and  customs  pertaining  to  display  of 
the  fiag  as  the  symbol  of  our  Nation,  our 
heritage  of  liberty  and  our  devotion  to  Jus- 
tice for  all.  It  is  fully  consistent  for  Con- 
gress now  to  check  those  rules  to  see  If  an 
updating  would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN  in  the  chsdr).  The  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and 
lie  on  the  d^c,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res,  237)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

S.  Rbs.  237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed, and  In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction 
specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of*  the  Senate,  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  need  for  or  the  desirability  of  enacting 
new  legislation  with  respect  to  the  display 
and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorlz«d  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  thsm  January  31,  1967. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpyoses  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  through  January  31,  1967,  Is 
authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  at  Its  discretion  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his 
compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  t3,l(X)  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 


Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


THE  FEASIBrLITY  INVESTIGATIONS 
OP  CERTAIN  WATER  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT  PROPOSAI^— AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMEMDMXNT    NO.    507 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  8.  3034,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  engage  In  a  feasibility  investigation  of 
certain  water  resource  development  pro- 
posals. The  bill,  which  was  Introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  was  made  necessary  by  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  of  1965,  Section  8  re- 
quires that  after  July  1,  1966,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  cannot  prepare 
feasibility  reports  under  reclamation  law 
for  water  resource  projects  without  spe- 
cific legislative  authorization. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  3034  for 
the  purpose  of  Including  two  Irrigation 
pumping  units.  Fort  Thompson  unit  and 
Grass  Rope  unit,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  central  South  Dakota. 
Both  projects  were  Included  in  the  South 
Dakota  pumping  division,  a  part  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  as  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
Four  other  pumping  imits  were  pre- 
viously Included  in  8.  3034.  All  of  these 
Irrigation  pumping  units  were  part  of 
the  "Report  on  South  Dakota  Pumping 
Division,  South  Dakota  Missouri  River 
Basin  Project"  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  1959. 

The  Fort  Thompson  irrigation  pump- 
ing unit  Is  located  in  Buffalo  County,  S 
Dak.,  and  lies  In  the  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservation.  The  Grass  Rope  unit  Is 
In  Lyman  County,  S.  Dak.,  and  is  situ- 
ated In  the  Lower  Brule  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Fort  Thompson  would  provide  Irriga- 
tion for  some  7.500  acres — 2,300  of  which 
is  Indian  land.  The  Grass  Rope  unit 
consists  of  4,500  acres  of  which  3,500 
acres  Is  either  Indian  tribal  land  or  In- 
dian allocated  land.  Both  units  are  par- 
ticularly Important  to  provide  a  needed 
impetus  to  the  economy  of  these  Indian 
reservations:  they  He  in  a  semiarld  re- 
gion, where  the  average  annual  precipi- 
tation varies  fronr  15  Inches  to  about 
24  Inches.  The  predominant  crops  are 
wheat  and  other  small  grains.  With  ir- 
rigation, this  would  switch  to  com  and 
forage  crops.  The  assurance  of  a  steady 
feed  supply  would  result  In  more  live- 
stock raising  and  fattening. 

Without  an  assured  water  supply,  these 
lands  produce  only  a  fraction  of  their  po- 
tential. Irrigation  would  Increase  pro- 
duction on  the  lands  irrigated  and  per- 
mit more  efHclent  use  of  the  adjacent  dry 
lands.  The  stabilized  production  on  the 
Irrigable  acres  would  have  a  general  sta- 
bilizing effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
whole  area.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
ap>propriately  referred.  ^^ 

The  amendment  (No.  507)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interiw  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  14.  1966,  the  names  of 
liT.  Simpson  and  Mr.  TavauoTro  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  seen  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  ao  as  to  make  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to 
impose  sanctions  against  its  members  for 
ex(»eding  production  quotas,  introduced 
by  Mx.  DoJONiCK  on  Mtrch  14.  1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Oross  of  Iowa  had  been  appointed  a 
manager  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
iH.R.  6845)  to  correct  Inequities  with  re- 
spect to  the  basic  compensation  of  teach- 
ers and  teaching  positions  under  the  De- 
fense Department  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act,  vice 
Mr.  CoRBETT,  of  Pennsylvania,  excused. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  10553)  to  preserve  the 
benefits  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959, 
for  c()ngresslonal  employees  receiving 
certain  congressional  staff  fellowships, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President, 


WHERE  DOES  DE  GAULLE  GO  FROM 
HERE? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  aU 
of  us  are  here  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
prehensive about  the  actions  being  taken 
by  the  head  of  the  French  Government. 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  entitled  "Where 
Does  De  Gaulle  Go  From  Here?"  pub- 
lished recently  in  one  of  America's  great 
newspapers,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w«s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows; 

Whmi  Does  De  QAtrLLK  Oo  PaoM  Hnx? 

The  myth  that  Charles  de  Oaulle  Is  the 
only  practical  major  statesman  in  the  West- 
ern world  dies  hard,  but  that  It  Is  dying,  of 
""»  there  now  uems  little  serious  doubt. 

The  PresldentJof  Prance  professes  to  be- 
"«v*.  m  effect,  |hat  the  postwar  threat  of 
Communut  aggiesslon— whether  from  the 
soviet  Union  or:  Red  China— no  longer  re- 
quires coordinated  precautionary  action  on 
Ihe  part  of  countries  dedicated  to  the  twin 
Prtflclpies  of  human  freedom  and  naUonal 
Independence.  Since  1958.  therefore,  he  has 
PMualiy  geared  his  foreign  poUcy  to  11b- 
«»te  the  French  people  from  any  form  of 
r^.l^***   "*•*"   ^   <=«^1    "vassalage"    to    the 

tViv!^  ^^^'  ''"•«'  '^  *!»•  persUtence  of 

««t  threat. 

.n!?  ^™P«'  ^  Oaulle's  "realism"  appar- 
^ri^  '""'*•■  "*■'  France  at  tbe  earUest 
^portunlty  renounce  the  fundamental  com- 
^|J»enu  It  assumed  17  years  ago  with  re- 
^t  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlaa- 
"on     This  opportunity  wiU  be  inresented  to 


1069,  when  the  20-year  treaty  automatically 
comes  up  for  revision.  The  OrganiBatlon's 
14  other  members  already  are  on  notice  that 
France  then  Intends  to  withdraw  from  all  In- 
tegrated defense  arrangements,  which  Ue  at 
the  core  of  the  NATO  concept,  offering,  as  a 
substitute,  to  enter  Into  a  system  of  bilateral 
military  alliances  of  the  conventional  type. 
In  Asia,  this  same  political  philosophy  has 
led  De  Oaulle  to  shatter  any  i>osslbUity  of 
a  common  Western  front  designed  to  contain 
the  expansionist  ambitions  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government.  (These  are  cur- 
rently dlsgiUsed  as  the  promotion  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation,"  but  only  the  other 
day  tliey  were  nakedly  revealed  along  India's 
northern  frontier.)  French  policy  presup- 
poses no  need  to  avoid  another  Munich-type 
appeasement  In  Vietnam,  evidently  on  the 
theory  that  Red  China  Is  not  embarked  on 
any  course  even  remotely  resembling  Nazi 
Germany's  of  a  generation  back. 

At  first,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the 
President  of  Prance  had  articulate  disciples 
throughout  the  West  who  welcomed  his  es- 
sentially nationalistic  approach  as  a  refresh- 
ing exercise  in  commonsense,  as  opposed  to 
the  dangerously  fuzzy  internationalist  point 
of  view.  More  recently  their  voices  seem  to 
have  grown  less  confident.  At  least,  the 
chorus  of  praise  certainly  has  not  swollen, 
nor  has  any  other  responsible  Western  states- 
man Joined  the  De  Gaullist  camp.  And  last 
week's  exchange  of  messages  between  Paris 
and  Washington  came  close  to  giving  the 
game  away. 

De  Gaulle,  it  appears,  makes  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction where  NATO  Is  concerned.  Prance, 
he  has  Indicated,  is  willing  to  preserve  the 
outward  facade  of  the  organization  as  a  re- 
gional defense  arrangement  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
What  it  will  not  tolerate  after  1969  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  NATO's  inner  structure,  provid- 
ing for  the  Integration  of  all  military  forces 
assigned  to  the  organization  and  for  the  sta- 
tioning of  foreign  units  on  French  territory 
without  being  directly  under  French  com- 
mand. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  question  as 
to  what  acceptance  of  this  requirement 
would  entail.  The  function  of  NATO,  as 
originally  conceived,  was  to  create  some- 
thing heretofore  unknown  In  peacetime,  a 
wholly  cohesive  multinational  defense  force, 
with  land,  sea  and  air  arms,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  repel  an  attack  on  any 
member.  In  substance,  De  Oaulle  would 
have  that  Instrumentality  replaced  by  an  as- 
sembly of  strictly  national  components  (or 
components  under  the  command  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  happened  to  be  deployed), 
with  what  would  amount  to  loose  coordina- 
tion at  the  policy  level. 

Here,  by  general  admission.  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  day  and  night.  De  Oaulle 
rationalizes  his  proposition  on  the  twin  as- 
Btunptions  that  the  peril  of  a  Communist 
attack  on  Western  Europe  has  diminished 
since  1949  to  a  point  where  a  capacity  for 
Instant  respotue  Is  no  longer  necessary  and 
that  Prance's  sovereignty  on  its  own  soil 
must  be  upheld  at  any  cost  to  the  efflclency 
of  that  response.  On  the  first  of  those 
assumptions  the  French  President  may  be 
right  or  wrong.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor,  presumably,  any  of  France's  other  NATO 
partners  Is  prepared  to  rxm  the  tremendous 
risk  Involved  In  a  mlsjudgment. 

On  the  second  assumption,  however,  De 
Gaulle  has  Implicitly  iindermlned  bis  own 
case  by  asking  for  a  military  alliance  with 
this  country.  For  if  Prance  la  capable — as 
It  was  not  to  two  previous  world  wars— of 
meeting  its  own  security  needs  after  the  dis- 
emboweling of  NATO,  why  such  a  request  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  under  the  Uefenao  um- 
brella of  the  United  States?  Was  It  not  pre- 
cisely recognition  of  this  country's  primary 
role  to  NATO  that  produced  the  talk  of  to- 
tolerable  subservience  for  a  proud  people? 


The  conclusion  becomes  toeacapaMe  that 
De  Gaulle  wants  to  have  his  o&ke  of  precom- 
mltted  American  protection  but  to  eat  it  at 
the  same  time  In  a  more  palatable  form 
which  will  permit  him  to  poee  as  Independ- 
ent of  all  such  totematlonai  nonsense.  The 
dlfflctilty  with  that  togenuous  g&mblt  Is.  as 
President  Johnson  promptly  Informed  him, 
that  France  cannot  have  the  confection  he 
seeks.  The  United  States  simply  wUl  not  fall 
In  with  a  fragmentation  of  its  responslbUiUes 
to  the  Atlantic  community. 

Prom  the  very  narrowest  Interpretation  of 
Prance's  self-toterest,  moreover,  De  Gaulle's 
proposal  for  gutting  NATO  must  look  to  a 
friendly  outsider  like  folly  compounded. 
That  organization  does  not  merely  represent 
a  mechanism  for  deterring  an  armed  assault 
against  his  -country  from  any  direction  and 
thus  forestalltog  the  necessity  to  improvise  a 
collective  defense  after  the  fact,  as  has  arisen 
twice  to  livtog  memory.  (In  both  Instances 
there  was  time  for  such  a  luxury,  which  may 
not  be  available  on  the  next  occasion.) 

NATO  also  has  turned  out  simultaneously 
to  supply  the  French  another  and  more  par- 
ticular safeguard.  The  Integration  of  West 
Germany's  total  military  establishment  toto 
a  regional  structure,  thereby  precluding  its 
use  hereafter  as  a  threat  to  any  other  NATO 
partner,  constituted  an  almost  miraculous 
dividend  for  a  nelghbortog  country  which 
the  Germans  had  tovaded  three  times  In  the 
last  century.  The  possibility  of  a  revival  of 
the  mUitaristlc  spirit  has  worried  many 
liberal  Germans  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  Wax,  to  say  nothtog  of  the  West  at 
large.  But  no  country,  obviously,  has  a  big- 
ger stake  than  France  to  averting  such  a 
development. 

What,  then.  Is  to  be  made  of  a  proposition 
that  would  destroy  this  procedure  for  giving 
a  major  nation  the  physical  security  it  has 
every  right  to  possess,  without  conferring 
upon  it,  once  more,  the  capability  of  sepa- 
rate aggressive  action?  Surely  even  De  Gaulle 
cannot  expect  successfully  to  claim  privileges 
for  his  country  and  deny  them  to  West  Ger- 
many. Has  the  president's  self-deception 
over  the  greatness  of  Prance  (In  physical 
terms)  at  last  blinded  him  to  a  still  greater 
potential  Immediately  to  the  east?  Has  his 
sense  of  history  so  far  deserted  him  that  he 
no  longer  shares  his  countrymen's  ancient 
nightmare? 

Or  does  De  Gaulle  think  that  his  proposed 
American  alliance  would  be  sufficient  for  all 
eventualities,  so  that  he  can  dream  in  peace 
of  a  time  when  Prance's  spiritual  image  will 
dominate  the  world?  The  mystical  strain  in 
this  distinguished  Frenchman,  which  ren- 
dered him  such  a  difficult  colleague  In  the 
recent  wartime  alliance,  may  not  bother 
those  who  have  pronounced  him  today  the 
most  down-to-e&rth  leader  of  the  free  world. 
It  has,  however,  grown  Into  a  steadily  in- 
creasing source  of  anxiety  and  exasperation 
for  everyone  else,  Including  a  considerable 
number  of  his  own  compatriots,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  a  geographical  accident  which  has 
given  France  a  wholly  disproportionate  power 
to  disrupt  cooperative  planning,  whether  In 
NATO  or  the  European  Common  Market. 

Thus  far  the  President  of  France  appears 
to  have  had  his  way  In  blocking  any  ad- 
vance, through  the  second  of  those  Institu- 
tions, toward  a  United  States  of  Europe.  But 
on  the  Atlantic  front  last  week  he  was  fi- 
nally confronted  by  a  long-delayed  moment 
of  truth.  Firmly,  If  politely.  President  John- 
son told  him  that  while  revision  In  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty  was  susceptible  to  ne- 
gotiation, the  United  States  would  not  be 
party  to  any  eviscerating  operation  or, 
equally,  any  decisions  not  taken  in  full 
consultation  with  aU  members  of  NATO. 
(Long  ago.  It  may  hs  rcmemtwred,  De  Oaulle 
had  proposed  a  Brltlsh-French-Amerlcan 
triumvirate  to  run  the  organization.) 

Where  does  De  Oaulle  go  from  here?  It  Is 
a   nice  question,  of  toterest  to  the  entire 
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w«!t  Ka  :  .'!■  Aiila.  De  Oaulla  znigtit  reajon- 
ably  conoiucto  b«  tUM  done  fairly  wbII.  In 
pLa<:e  of  k  former,  kud  deeply  tamUtaed. 
French  preaence  he  hae  sutwUtuted  whAt 
might  be  described  u  a  French  IndlTldUAllty, 
completely  dlaaaeociated  from  tboee  of 
France's  tTAdlttooal  allies,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

De  Oaulle  (the  prscUcat  man)  advocates 
the  eyacuatlon  of  all  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  in  return  for  an  unenforce- 
able neutralization  of  ail  southeast  Asia — 
mainly,  it  would  seem,  througtk  the  device  of 
coalition  governments  In  which  the  Com- 
munists are  to  participate.  He  apptarently 
has  managed  to  sell  this  unattractive  Idea 
not  only  to  many  nonaltned  nations  but  also 
to  a  substantial  number  of  Western  Kurop>ean 
countries  preoccupied  by  their  ewn  affairs 
and  anxious  to  avoid  any  Involvement  at  so 
great  a  distance. 

The  chance  that  Red  China,  with  a  rocket- 
deliverable  nuclear  armament,  might  ulti- 
mately prove  a  direct  menace  to  France  seems 
to  have  eluded  bis  Imagination.  Or  It  may 
be  that,  at  least  subconaciously.  he  feels  free 
to  suggest  so  perilous  a  course,  Icnowtng  that 
It  will  {x-obably  never  be  Implemented. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  that  even  here 
his  advice  Is  making  little  or  no  pcogie— 
among  Asian  peoples  who  have  the  nuist  to 
lose  and  who  grow  more  and  more  skeptical 
of  Chinese  Communist  motives.  How  strong 
his  support  has  been  'n  Western  Europe  re- 
mains debatable,  apart  from  an  understand- 
able desire — in  the  light  of  postwar  exhstis- 
tlon  and  end-of-colonlallsm  confusion — to 
keep  aloof. 

At  home  De  Gaulle's  backing  has  begun  to 
fluctuate.  There  Is  a  little  more  vocal  criti- 
cism of  his  foreign  policy,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Btiropean  and  Atlantic  commu- 
nities. But  the  President  seemingly  con- 
tinues to  be  regarded  by  a  majority  of  his 
countrymen  as  indispensable.  However 
much  some  of  them  may  personally  disagree 
with  his  International  program,  they  clearly 
tend  to  consider  Its  acceptance  as  a  lesser 
evU  than  the  constant  fear  of  a  reversion  to 
the  kind  of  feeble  government  France  ex- 
perienced prior  to  1958.  Furthermore,  many 
Frenchmen  presumably  emerged  from  the 
trauma  Induced  by  the  traitorous  surrender 
of  their  country  and  lu  costly  aftermath  with 
a  natural  hunger  to  be  left  alone. 

Unfortunately,  the  contemporary  world,  as 
seen  from  this  side  of  the  AtlanUc.  Is  not  one 
In  which  any  country  can  retire  behind  a 
maglnot  Une  and  believe  llaelf  safe  by  strictly 
minding  Its  own  domestic  business.  Still 
less  can  it  expect  Indefinitely  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  free  world  order,  without  offer- 
ing full  reciprocal  contributions.  In  essence, 
this  is  what  President  Johnson  pointed  out  to 
De  Oaulle  last  week.  Where  the  President  of 
France  wiu  go  from  here  no  one  >•»"  foretell. 
But  be  has  now  been  warned  that,  as  far  aa 
the  United  States  Is  concerned,  at  present 
he  la  going  exactly  nowh^r.- — f-lther  in  Europe 
or  In  Asia. 
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U>fIPORM  DATES  FOR  DAYLIQHT 
8AVINO  TIME 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  ihe  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (8. 
1404  >  to  establish  uniform  dates  thi^ugh- 
out  the  United  States  for  the  commenc- 
ing and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time  In 
those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  where 
It  Is  observed,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform 
Time  Act  of  19W. 

Sxc.  a.  It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  promote  the  adoption  and  observance  ot 


uniform  time  within  the  standard  time  eones 
prescribed  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
save  daylight  and  to  provide  standard  time 
for  the  United  States",  approved  March  10, 
1018  (40  Stat.  4S0:  16  U.8  C.  Ml-284),  aa 
modified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
transfer  the  Panhandle  and  Plains  section 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  the  United  States 
standard  central  time  Eone".  approved 
March  4,  1931  (41  Stat.  1446:  IS  U.S.C.  366). 
To  this  end  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission \a  authorised  and  directed  to  foeter 
and  promote  widespread  and  uniform  adop- 
tion and  observance  of  the  same  standard  of 
time  within  and  throughout  each  such  stand- 
ard time  Eone. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  During  the  period  commencing 
at  3  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sun- 
day of  April  of  each  year  and  ending  at 
2  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  October  of  each  year,  the  standard  time 
of  each  zone  established  by  the  Act  of 
March  10.  1018  (16  U.S.C.  361-364).  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1031  (16  UJ8.C. 
2<56).  shall  be  advanced  one  hour  and  such 
time  as  so  advanced  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
snch  Act  of  March  0,  1018,  as  so  modified, 
be  the  standard  time  of  such  eone  during 
such  period:  except  that  any  State  may  by 
law  exempt  Iteelf  from  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  providing  for  the  advancement  of 
time,  but  only  if  such  law  provides  that  the 
entire  State  (Including  all  political  sub- 
divisions thereof)  shall  observe  the  standard 
time  otherwise  applicable  under  such  Act  of 
March  10.  1918.  as  so  modified  during  such 
period. 

(b)  It  la  hereby  declared  that  It  is  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  by  this  section  to 
supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  advances  In 
time  or  changeover  dates  different  from  those 
specified  In  this  section. 

(c)  For  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  Its  duly  authorized  agent  may 
apply  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  such  violation 
occurs  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section; 
and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  obedience  thereto  by  writ  of  Injunc- 
tion or  by  other  procees,  mandatory  or  other- 
wise, restraining  against  further  violations  of 
this  section  and  enjoining  obedience  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  section  ot  the  Act  of 
March  19.  iai8,  as  amended  (18  U.S.C.  2fll), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
standard  time  of  the  United  States,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  fchall  be  divided 
Into  elgth  zones  in  the  manner  provided  in 
this  section.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
8(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1968.  the 
standard  time  of  the  first  zone  shall  be  based 
on  the  mean  solar  time  of  the  sixtieth  degree 
of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich;  that  of 
the  second  zone  on  the  seventy-fifth  degree; 
that  of  the  third  zone  ou  the  ninetieth  de- 
gree; that  of  the  fotirth  zone  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifth  degree;  that  of  the  fifth  zone 
on  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  degree; 
that  of  the  sixth  zone  on  the  one  hundred 
and  thlrty-flfth  degree;  that  of  the  seventh 
zone  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  degree; 
and  that  of  the  eighth  Jione  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-fifth  degree.  The  limits  of 
each  zone  shall  be  defined  by  an  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  hav- 
ing regard  for  the  convenience  of  comjnerce 
and  the  existing  Junction  points  and  division 
points  of  common  carriers  engaged  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  any  siich 
order  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time. 
As  used  m  this  Act.  the  term  "Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce'  means  eocnmerce  between 
a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  poaaeealon 
of  the  United  States  and  any  place  outside 
thereof." 


(b)  Section  a  of  such  Act  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sxc.  3.  Wtthin  the  respective  sones  created 
under  the  autJiorlty  of  this  Act  the  standard 
time  of  the  eone  shall  Insofar  as  practicable 
(aa  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission)  govern  the  movement  of  all 
common  carriers  engaged  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  In  all  statutes,  ortera 
rules,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  time  of 
performance  of  any  act  by  any  officer  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States,  whether  in 
the  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Government,  or  relating  to  the  time 
within  which  any  rights  shall  accrue  or  de- 
termine, or  within  which  any  act  shaU  or 
shall  not  be  performed  by  any  person  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Btatet. 
It  shall  be  understood  and  Intended  that  the 
time  shall  Insofar  as  practicable  (as  deter- 
^nlned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi*. 
Blon)  be  the  United  States  standard  time  of 
the  Eone  within  which  the  act  Is  to  be  per- 
formed." 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  4.  The  standard  time  of  the  first  cone 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  Atlantic 
standard  time;  that  of  the  second  zone  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  eastern  stand- 
ard time;  that  of  the  third  zone  shall  be 
known  and  designated  as  central  standard 
time;  that  of  the  fourth  zone  shall  be  known 
and  designated  aa  mountain  standard  time; 
that  of  the  fifth  zone  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  Paclflc  standard  time:  that  of 
the  sixth  zone  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as  Yukon  standard  time;  that  of  the  seventb 
zone  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
Alaska-Hawaii  standard  time;  and  that  of 
the  eighth  zone  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Bering  standard  time." 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  1001-1011)  shall  apply  to  aU  pro- 
ceedings vmder  this  Act,  the  Act  of  March  19, 
1918  (15  UB.C.  261-264),  and  the  Act  of 
March  4.  1021  (16  U.S.C.  266). 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
April  I.  1967;  except  that  if  any  State,  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  ot 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  poeseselon  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
observes  daylight  saving  time  In  the  year 
1966.  such  time  shall  advance  the  standard 
tlmrs  otherwise  applicable  In  such  place  by 
one  hour  and  shall  commence  at  3  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  last  Sxmday  In  April  of 
the  year  1066  and  shall  end  at  2  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  tbe  last  Sunday  In  October  c( 
the  year  1966. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  In  this  Act,  tbe  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Oolumbla, 
tbe  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco.  or  anj 
possession  of  tbe  United  States.     > 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  resd: 
"An  act  to  promote  the  observance  erf  ft 
uniform  system  of  time  throughout  the 
itni ted  States." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  frcan 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  1.  who  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  bill,  not  only 
the  drawing  of  the  bill  but  the  problems 
involved.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  witnesses  in  order  that  we  might 
come  out  with  a  bill  we  think  is  uni- 
formly acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  some  ex- 
ceptions, but  in  the  main  this  Is  correct. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  S.  1404.  Before 
the  question  is  put,  I  wish  to  offer  a  brief 
explanaUon  of  the  bill  as  It  now  comes 
before  the  Senate. 


What  will  the  bUl  do  if .  as  I  hope,  it  is 
approved  today  and  is  signed  into  law 
by  the  President? 

In  1966,  it  will  mean  that  any  State, 
city.  town,  or  political  subdivision  that 
chooses  to  observe  daylight  saving  time 
shall  go  on  daylight  saving  time  at  2  a.m. 
on  April  24  and  stay  on  daylight  saving 
time  until  2  a.m.  October  30. 

In  1967  and  thereafter — and  this  pro- 
vision was  added  by  the  House — it  will 
mean  that  everyone  will  observe  daylight 
saving  time  from  the  last  Sunday  In 
April  to  the  last  Sunday  In  October, 
with  the  exception  of  those  States — and 
It  must  be  the  entire  State — where  the 
legislature  decides  to  remain  on  standard 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  more  detailed  summai-y  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  1404,  as  amended  by 
the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
U  a  giant  step  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  manifold  problems  which  have 
arisen  because  of  the  clock  confusion 
existing  in  this  counti-y  for  many  of  the 
past  years. 

Testimony  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee has  indicated  that  just  to  revise  and 
republish  the  schedules  and  timetables 
of  the  buses,  airlines,  and  railroads  costs 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  added  costs 
because  of  the  confusion  resulting  from 
daylight  saving  and  standard  time.  The 
estimates  put  these  annual  costs  at  close 
to  $5  million  a  year.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  extra  and  burdensome  costs  will 
be  eliminated  by  the  enactment  of  this 

bm. 

In  addition,  and  more  Important,  the 
bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  the  confusion,  frustration, 
and  bewilderment  which  have  afflicted 
millions  of  Americans  as  a  result  of  being 
an  hour  late  or  an  hour  early  for  a  train 
or  a  plane,  or  for  an  appointment  or  a 
meeting.  These  enormous  hidden  costs 
are  the  price  we  have  paid  for  our  clock 
confusion.  They  will  be  substantially 
eliminated  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Obviously,  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
will  cause  some  areas  and  some  com- 
munities to  change  the  time  practices 
which  they  have  followed  in  recent  years. 
Considering  the  wide-ranging  variety  of 
dates  during  which  daylight  saving  time 
IS  observed— there  are  as  many  as  23 
combinations  of  dates  for  banning  and 
ending  daylight  time  In  some  States— I 
[mnk  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  bill  has 
been  drafted  to  create  as  little  dlsrupUon 
among  afTected  States  and  communities 
as  possible. 

In  this  connection.  I  point  out  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  still 
retains,  under  the  biU.  the  authority  It 
now  has  to  fix,  and  to  move  If  necessary, 
the  boundaries  of  the  standard  time 
wnes.  Some  of  the  problems  which 
nught  arise  under  the  bUl  can  be  resolved 
«^  adjustment  of  the  time  sone  bound- 
*rte«  by  the  ICC. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  dif- 
ference between  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  .House  bill  as 
amended.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
bill  merely  i^ade  uniform  the  dates  on 
which  States  and  communities  that 
elected  to  have  daylight  time  should  start 
and  finish  daylight  time.  In  other  words, 
the  Senate  bill  would  have  eliminated  the 
confusion  that  arose  from  23  different 
dates  when  States  went  on  and  came  off 
daylight  time.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  rights  of  any  State, 
county,  city,  or  political  subdivision  to 
make  its  own  selection. 

The  House  added  to  the  bill  a  provision 
that  I  honestly  believe  is  highly  desirable. 
It  went  one  step  further  and  provided 
that  after  1967 — which  provides  ample 
time  for  State  legislatures  to  act — day- 
light saving  time,  beginning  In  April  and 
ending  in  October,  on  the  same  dates, 
shall  be  the  time  throughout  the  Nation, 
except  in  States  whose  legislatures  deter- 
mine that  they  shall  remain  on  standard 
time  during  all  the  year  or  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  between  the  dates  in 
April  and  October  when  daylight  saving 
time  is  in  effect. 

The  only  point  on  which  there  could  be 
some  objection  to  this  agreement — and  I 
want  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  It — is 
that  the  bill  provides  that  the  entire 
State  must  act  as  a  unit.  In  other  words, 
under  the  bill,  a  legislature  could  not  vote 
to  have  part  of  the  State  be  on  daylight 
saving  time  and  a  part  of  the  State  on 
standard  time. 

There  is  one  saving  feature,  however. 
The  bill  leaves  unimpaired  in  the  hands 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  power  to  change  existing  time  zones. 
So  if  there  should  be  any  States  in  wliich 
it  Is  desired  that  a  part  of  the  State  be 
on  daylight  saving  time  and  a  part  of  the 
State  be  on  standard  time,  because  to  re- 
quire uniformity  would  impose  a  hard- 
ship, recourse  may  be  had  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  a  change 
in  time  zones,  which  might  overcome  the 
objection.  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  the  time 
zone  boundaries  run  north  and  south,  not 
east  and  west,  so  there  are  some  limita- 
tions to  that  recourse. 

But  essentially  the  provision  added  by 
the  House  is  that  daylight  saving  time 
shall  be  in  effect  between  April  sind 
October,  beginning  and  ending  on  fixed 
dates  all  over  the  country,  except  in 
States  where  the  legislatures  vote  to  con- 
tinue on  standard  time. 

I  trust  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  will 
be  a  giant  step  toward  the  establLshment 
of  uniform  time  throughout  the  country. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  and  will  take  a  step 
which  will  be  of  immense  public  benefit 
thoughout  the  country. 
ExHiBrr  1 

PUXPOSI    AND   StrMMAXT    Or  THB    BiLL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  estabUab  uni- 
form dates  for  the  commencing  and  end- 
ing of  daylight  saving  time  m  aU  States 
and  Jurisdictions  where  it  Is  observed.  Tlie 
further  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  allow  each 
State   through   enactment  ot  Stats   law  to 


exempt  Itself  on  a  statewide  basU  fr<«n  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  establish  day- 
light saving  time.  Any  State  which  electa 
to  exempt  Itself  and  not  follow  daylight 
saving  time  would  be  required  to  observe 
standard  time  as  provided  for  bv  the  act  of 
March  19.  1918  (40  Stat.  450;  is"  U.S.C.  261- 
364). 

Thus  the  bUl  U  designed  to  eliminate  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  confusion  and 
unnecessary  costs  which  ensue  from  the  cur- 
rent conflicting  time  standards  which  exist 
in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would — 

1.  Establish  a  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  adoption  and  observance  of 
xmlform  time  within  the  standard  time  zones 
prescribed  by  the  legislation. 

2.  Implement  this  policy  by  authorizing 
and  directing  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  foster  and  promote  widespread 
and  uniform  adoption  and  observance  of  the 
same  standards  of  time  within  each  standard 
time  zone. 

3.  Require  that  all  observance  of  daylight 
saving  time  commence  at  2  ajn.  on  the  last 
Sunday  In  Aprtl  and  end  at  2  ajm.  on  the 
last  Sunday  In  October. 

4.  Allow  any  State  to  exempt  Itself  from 
the  daylight  saving  time  provisions  but  only 
If  the  State,  through  legislative  action,  pro- 
vides that  the  entire  State  shall  observe  the 
standard  time  otherwise  applicable  under 
this  legislation. 

5.  Express  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
section  dealing  with  daylight  saving  time 
and  the  exception  providing  for  any  States 
remaining  on  standard  time  (sec.  3(a))  su- 
persedes any  laws  of  the  States  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  as  they  may  now 
or  In  the  future  provide  for  time  changes 
different  from  those  In  section  3(a). 

6.  Empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  apply  to  the  district  coiu'U  of  the 
Iftilted  States  for  Injunctive  or  other  relief 
In  tbe  event  of  violations  of  the  provisions 
related  to  daylight  saving  time. 

7.  Add  3  new  zones  to  the  existing  zones, 
primarily  to  provide  for  I»uerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  certain  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

8.  Make  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(6  VS.C.  1001-1011)  applicable  to  all  pro- 
ceedings under  the  legislation. 

9.  Provide  that  April  1,  1967,  be  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation  except  that  any 
State  or  iK>lltlcal  subdivision  thereof  observ- 
ing daylight  saving  time  In  1966  shall  com- 
mence such  observance  at  2  a.m.  on  the  last 
Sunday  In  April  and  end  It  at  2  a.m.  on  tbe 
last  Svmday  In  October. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  stated  that  some  States  are 
divided  on  this  Issue.  Missouri  is  one  of 
those  States.  St.  Louis  is  In  the  eastern 
half  of  Missouri;  Kansas  City,  another 
great  city,  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Traditionally,  there  has  been 
widespread  opi>06itlon  to  uniform  time 
in  Missouri.  Last  year,  the  legislature 
attempted  to  establish  a  statewide  uni- 
form time  rule  in  the  State,  and  the  op- 
position was  so  serious  that  the  proposal 
was  defeated. 

Traditionally,  St.  Louis,  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State,  is  on  daylight  saving 
time,  because  most  of  the  trade  from 
St.  Louis  moves  to  the  East. 

Prom  Kansas  City  and  the  western 
half  of  Missouri,  the  trading  area  tra- 
ditionally goes  West. 

The  people  of  Missouri  have  become 
accustomed  to  following  in  their  own  part 
of  the  State  the  time  that  they  have  used 
there  for  many  years. 
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To  change  that  time  and  make  the 
time  \inlf orm  on  a  statewide  basis  Instead 
of  giving  the  State  the  right  of  local 
option  would  be  terribly  disruptive  from 
a  business  and  Industrial  standpoint  In 
Missouri  It  would  be  very  harmful  to 
our  community  and  social  activities  In 
the  State  if  this  ruling  were  forced  on 
us  at  this  time.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is 
unrealistic  to  force  an  entire  State  to 
choose  one  system  or  the  other. 

On  yesterday  10  of  the  Missouri  State 
senators  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the 
Missouri  Senate  to  declare  that  the  of- 
ficial policy  of  Missouri  is  to  allow  local 
option  on  daylight  saving  time. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  daylight 
saving  time  should  be  left  as  It  is  now. 
a  matter  of  State  or  local  option.  Actu- 
ally that  is  what  we  have  here,  but  we 
are  saying  that  it  is  to  be  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis.  However,  we  would  be  un- 
able to  split  the  State  In  two. 

Missouri  Is  In  an  unusual  situation 
because,  as  I  have  said,  the  eastern  half 
of  Missouri  belongs  to  the  East  and 
the  western  half  belong  to  the  West. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
reject  the  House  amendment  and  that 
90  Insist  on  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Mr  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Associaiie  rr.yself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  There  is 
strong  disagreement  In  Missouri  over 
daylight  saving  time.  St.  Louis  and  the 
surrounding  metropolitan  area  follow 
daylight  saving  time  Based  on  the  cor- 
respondence that  we  have  received,  the 
people  eu-e  very  anxious  to  continue  with 
that  program  Kansas  City  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  State  favor  standard  time. 

Legislation  was  introduced  In  the  1965 
session  of  our  State  legislature  to  estab- 
lish uniform  tane.  However,  so  much 
opposition  arose  that  the  bill  was  tabled. 

It  was  then  clear  that  the  people  of 
Missouri  prefer  to  decide  this  matter 
locally,  as  they  have  done  for  many 
years.  Regardless  of  whether  a  general 
vote  would  decide  for  or  against  daylight 
saving  time,  a  great  many  people  would 
be  Inconvenienced,  Cultural  and  recrea- 
tional programs,  as  well  as  business  ac- 
tivities, would  be  disrupted. 

The  people  of  Missouri  are  unable  to 
reconcile  the  two  time  zones  and  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  continue  to 
have  a  choice  in  this  matter. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
vot#  aealnst  the  House  amendments  to 
S  1404  and  Insist  on  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  Itist  summer. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  see  a  bill  that 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  a  basis  that 
»  a-?  satisfactory  to  my  State,  amended  In 
the  House  I  am  sorry  that  more  of  my 
colleagues  are  not  present,  because  I  be- 
lieve if  they  were  here  my  distinguished 
colleaiTue  from  Ml.ssourl  and  I  might  con- 
vince them  that  the  Senate  bill  was  a 
t'-'f-rhni 

M  President,  with  that  In  mind.  I 
a- 1 .-' ^' est  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  SYIONOTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  both  distinguished  Senators 
from  Missouri  that  our  committee  was 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  situation, 
not  particularly  with  reference  to  Mis- 
souri, but  with  reference  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  this  situation  arising  We  discussed 
asking  for  a  committee  of  conference  in- 
stead of  moving  to  concur. 

The  reason  that  we  are  moving  to  con- 
cur In  the  amendments  of  the  House  is 
that  the  House  approved  their  bill  by  a 
vote  of  292  to  93.  Various  amendments 
were  offered  to  the  House  bill.  Those 
amendments  were  voted  down.  One  of 
those  amendments  was  the  very  amend- 
ment In  which  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri are  interested.  That  amendment 
concerned  the  partition  of  States,  rather 
than  having  statewide  control.  Because 
of  the  rather  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
House,  we  decided  to  move  to  concur. 

In  fairness  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Missouri,  when  we  presented 
the  bin  to  the  Senate.  It  was  originally 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGek]  and  myself.  It  was  a  bill 
that  I  had  worked  on  for  several  years. 
We  very  carefully  took  one  step  at  a  time 
and  tried  to  make  uniform  the  date  of 
opening  and  closing  of  daylight  saving 
time  and  not  interfere  in  any  State, 
although  we  felt  that  probably  It  would 
be  inevitable  that  this  would  happen. 

A  bus.  a  train,  or  an  automobile  passed 
through  seven  time  changes  while  travel- 
ing 35  miles  a  couple  of  srears  ago.  We 
had  the  situation  In  which  community  X 
and  community  Y  would  be  on  and  off 
daylight  saving  time  and  the  next  com- 
munity would  be  on  daylight  saving  and 
the  next  community  would  be  off. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  could  have  b^n 
taken  care  of  by  permitting  States  to 
vote  to  split  their  State  in  half,  so  that 
there  would  not  be  such  a  hodgepodge 
situation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  we  could  agree  if  that  coxild  be 
done.  That  would  be  what  we  would 
need. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  were  not  trying  to 
force  this  situation  on  any  State.  We 
considered  the  overwhelming  vote  In  the 
House  and  the  fact  that  an  amendment 
embodying  the  desires  of  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Missouri  was  voted  down. 
That  was  the  reason  that  we  voted  to 
move  to  concur. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  was  the 
vote  when  the  Senate  passed  the  meas- 
ure? 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  was  no  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  In  other  words. 
It  was  unanimous  In  the  Senate,  but 
some  one -third  of  those  voting  In  the 
House  voted  against  the  amendment. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  con- 
ferees on  this  legislation  because  I 
know  what  a  superb  committee  it  Is. 
The  distinguished  Senator  for  Washing- 
ton IMr.  Magnttson]  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  Is  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  . 

I  know  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
ahlre  is  very  sympathetic  to  the  con- 
cept of  local  option. 
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With  all  due  respect  to  the  situatloa 
in  which  there  were  seven  time  chances 
in  35  miles,  one  would  have  to  go  several 
hundred  miles  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  encounter  a  change. 

We  hope  that  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  bill  will  take  this  measure  to  con- 
ference rather  than  give  up  at  this  time 
This  Is  a  very  Important  matter  to  the 
people  of  Missouri.  The  thinking  of  the 
people  in  Missouri  Is  sharply  delineated 
One  could  almost  draw  a  straight  line 
down  our  State  to  show  the  division  on 
this  subject. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  taken  back  to 
conference  to  establish  what  the  people 
of  Missouri  desire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  Senator. 
Were  I  on  a  committee  of  conference,  I 
should  try  to  come  back  with  a  com- 
promise that  would  permit  States  to 
determine  whether  they  wanted  local 
option  and  not  permit  States  to  have 
more  than  two  time  zones. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable 
ground  of  compromise.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  my  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  others  on  our  committee  might  wen 
feel  the  same  way. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  subject  with 
them.  We  simply  voted  as  we  did  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  vote  In  the 
House.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  try  to 
have  the  Senate  push  down  the  throat 
of  any  State  something  that  was  an  in- 
convenience or  a  hardship.  I  am  not 
arguing  contentiously  en  this  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  distinguished  chairman  feels  ttie 
same  way  about  it,  and  would  take  It  to 
conference,  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
Missouri  and  my  colleague  and  I  would 
be  entirely  willing  to  accede  to  that  and 
have  two  time  zones  in  the  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  that  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
his  colleague,  the  two  able  Senators  from 
Missouri,  would  not  ask  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  conference.  It  is  my  belief  that 
It  would  not  change  what  the  Senate  is 
attempting  to  do  now. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  Is  an  op- 
tion In  the  House-passed  bill  which  I 
think  would  fit  In  with  what  the  Senators 
trom  Missouri  are  so  valiantly  and  so 
doggedly  trying  to  accomplish,  Juid  that 
Is  a  right  to  petition  to  the  ICC,  which 
could  take  Into  consideration  an  effective 
case  of  this  kind,  as  I  understand  the  bill, 
and  perhaps  give  the  Senators  an  outlet 
and  make  It  possible  for  them  to  achieve 
the  objective  they  desire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  a  perfectly 
natural  Inference  for  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  draw,  but  I  sun  afraid, 
in  fairness  to  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri, that  recourse  to  the  ICC  wouldnot 
take  care  of  thetr  situation,  because 
Missouri  U  right  In  the  middle  of  a  Ume 
zone.  May  I  make  this  suggestion:  We 
do  not  need  to  go  to  conference.  WouW 
the   Senators   from   Missouri   be  satls- 
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fled— I  think  we  have  an  amendment  to 
this  effect;  we  have  been  working  on  it — 
If  Instead  of  agreeing  to  the  House  bill 
as  passed,  we  agree  to  it  with  one  amend- 
ment and  that  is  that  States  could  only 
be  split  into  two  parts? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  would  take 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  would  accept  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  could  send  It 
back  to  the  House,  but.  of  course,  the 
whole  purpose  for  having  this  bill  Is  to 
get  some  uniformity  through  the  coim- 
try.  and  we  were  hoping  that,  if  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  with  the  House 
amendment,  by  1967  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri  will  say,  "Well,  let's  not  be  dif- 
ferent from  everybody  else ;  we  will  come 
along." 

The  House  deliberately  pushed  it  up 
for  a  year,  until  the  legislature  in  the 
Senators'  State  meets,  as  I  understand. 
But  I  can  also  understand  how  contro- 
versial and  deepseated  this  time  busi- 
ness becomes  In  a  State  legislature,  par- 
ticularly where  you  have  people  who  are 
from  nothing  but  the  rural  areas,  as 
against  the  people  in  the  cities.  I  know 
the  problem. 

I  have  no  objection  to  doing  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  suggests. 
I  am  hopeful,  though,  that  we  will  re- 
tain the  part  of  the  bill  that  says  in 
1967  or  later  that  the  States  will  come 
along,  so  that  we  can  get  this  uniform- 
ity. I  do  not  know  whether  the  House 
will  accept  that.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  too  deep  feelings  about  any  one 
State,  but  that  they  woidd  want  to 
make  It  uniform. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  being  very  fair.  I  think  what  the  able 
ranking  Member,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  says  is  very  logical.  It  is  not. 
In  our  case.  Just  a  matter  of  the  country 
against  the  city.  We  have  two  large 
cities  which  feel  differently. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  are  early  in 
the  session  now.  We  have  had  very  little 
trouble  with  the  bill  thus  far.  We  will 
be  here  for  msmy  months.  1  appeal  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  to  give  this 
matter  full  consideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  meant  was 
that  there  is  provision  for  an  appeal  to 
the  ICC  in  this  case,  but  the  Senator 
Irom  New  Hampshire  suggests  that  it 
would  be  highly  Improbable  that  the  ap- 
peal coming  from  Missouri,  situated  as 
It  Is,  would  be  favorably  received.  But 
you  can  appeal  to  the  ICC. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  Is  not  a 
more  fair  and  just  man  In  this  body  than 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
appreciate  his  suggestion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
In  accord  with  the  statements  made  by 
tbe  Senators  from  Missouri,  because  I 
nave  the  same  problem. 

I  wish  to  mention  another  probl«n 
that  deals  along  the  same  line.  Kansas 
^  State  that  has  a  time  zone  change. 
When  you  nm  into  time  zone  difficulties, 
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you  can  have  some  real  problems.  We 
have  a  division  between  central  time  and 
mountain  time,  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  if  we 
cannot  obtain  the  amendment  suggest- 
ed, which  might  be  helpful  even  in  our 
own  State,  will  give  some  consideration 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  will  still  have 
the  right  to  move  the  time  zones.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  some 
of  the  time  zones  should  not  be  moved, 
to  make  them  correspond  more  nearly  to 
the  trafiBc  and  the  growth  of  population. 

When  the  time  zones  were  first  set 
out,  they  were  more  or  less  arbitrarily 
selected.  There  was  not  too  much  testi- 
mony or  consideration  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  can  create  a  real 
problem,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  knows.  I  am  fairly 
in  accord  with  the  positions  taken  by  the 
Senators  from  Missouri.  I  sincerely  hope 
their  problem  can  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  Senators  on  the  fioor  from  the  Par 
West.  Yes,  there  is  one  over  there.  But 
we  would  like  the  bill  to  stay  as  it  is.  It 
would  save  us  considerable  trouble. 

I  think  in  some  cases  there  is  3  or 
4  hours  difference  in  the  time.  That 
means  that  msuiy  times  people,  at  the 
prong  time  of  the  evening,  try  to  get  In 
touch  with  one  ahout  some  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  they  forget  about 
the  change  in  time,  and  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  have  difficulty. 

But  uniformity  is  even  more  vitally 
necessary  for  people  who  travel.  The 
situation  as  it  exists  Is  a  most  confus- 
ing thing,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
State  of  Missouri  will  see  the  light  and 
come  into  the  fold  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
exactly  sure  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is.  We 
have  a  problem  in  Tennessee:  most  of  the 
State  is  on  eastern  time,  but  a  portion  is 
on  central  time.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  would  mean  we 
could  have  four  different  times  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BASS.  Will  tm  Senator  explain 
what  his  amendment  would  do? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  suggested  amend- 
ment is  this :  I  fear  that  all  the  Senators 
do  not  have  copies  of  the  bill,  but  on 
page  6,  the  bill  provides  that  all  States 
shall  be  on  daylight  saving  time,  except 
that  any  State  may  by  law  exempt  Itself 
from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
providing  for  the  advancement  of  time, 
but  only  if  such  law  provides  that  the 
entire  State,  including  all  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  shall  observe  the 
standard  time. 

Now,  my  suggested  amendment  would 
be  to  strike  out  the  word  "entire"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  a  single  con- 
tiguous part  thereof,"  which  would  mean 
•that  any  State  could  select  any  part  of 
the  State — it  would  not  have  to  be  Just 
hsJf ,  It  could  be  a  third  or  any  part  of 
the  State — and  retain  standard  time  for 
that  part,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  State 


would  have  to  be  on  the  other  time :  you 
could  not  hav°  four  or  five  or  six  different 
times, 

Mr.  BASS.  And  that  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  State  legislature? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BASS.  In  other  words,  where  we 
have  two  time  zones  now,  if  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  is  on  eastern  standard 
time,  the  rest  of  the  State,  even  though 
part  of  it  might  be  on  central  time,  wotild 
have  to  go  to  daylight  saving  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  would  have  to  ad- 
vance the  clock  1  hour  from  whatever 
time  It  was  on,  except  for  one  section  of 
the  State,  one  contiguous  part  thereof 
that  the  State  legislature  could  act  upon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  the  amendment  suggested,  we  think, 
would  be  very  fair  to  Missouri.  Our 
situation  Is  very  unusual,  with  Industries 
on  both  sides  of  the  State  and  the  time 
zone  line  nearly  down  the  center.  If  that 
could  be  split  to  not  over  half.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  move  toward  uniformity. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  the  Rkcord 
will  be  clear  that  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  uses  the  word  "con- 
tiguous." he  means  that  literally,  because 
one  of  the  Important  reasons  for  this  bill 
is  that  small  areas  can  have  different 
times.  But  if  you  have  one  area  which 
is  contiguous,  which  would  be  a  large 
area  in  the  Senator's  State,  it  Is  not  as 
bad  as  having  a  number  of  time  zones  ar- 
ranged In  spotted  or  patchwork  fashion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distingtilshed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendments,  with  an  amendment  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  LzorsLATrvB  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  16,  strike  out  the  word  "entire"  and 
after  the  word  "State"  Insert  the  lan- 
guage "or  a  single  contiguous  part  there- 
of." 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  1  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ments with  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SHIPPING  JAM  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  problems  in  Vietnam  is  in  the  ship- 
ping and  unloading  end  of  our  supply 
chain.  It  seems  that  we  do  a  fairly  good 
Job  In  moving  the  supplies  as  far  as  the 
harbor  areas  of  South  Vietnam  but  at 
that  point,  due  to  a  lack  of  uiUoading 
equipment  and  facilities,  the  ships  pile 
up  in  great  numbers  and  wait  for  long 
periods  of  time  in  CM'der  to  be  unloaded. 
I  have  reports  that  some  ships  have 
waited  an  excess  of  100  days  in  the  Viet- 
nam harbors  in  order  to  be  unloaded. 
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Approximately  $1  million  a  day  is  being 
iciet  because  of  this  jam.    Recently  100 

sh;ps  wer^  waiting  in  South  Vietnamese 
ports  Uj  be  unloaded  and  an<^her  100 
w-re  standing  by  in  either  the  Phllip- 
pii;ps  or  Ok.iiawa  to  proceed  to  Vietnam 
as  soor.  as  rtK>m  ;:•  .uld  be  created  for  them 
to  aiichor  a';d  u:^  -lad. 

Such  a  sh.p;.ij  ;-■  jam  creates  consider- 
able hardship  ui  a  number  of  areas.  For 
instance  the  crews  of  these  ships  often- 
times are  not  ahle  to  take  shore  leave, 
some  spending  as  much  as  65  days  in  the 
harbor  before  being  able  to  go  ashore. 
l:\  sun  area  where  daytime  temperatures 
sometimes  appro€ich  120"  onboard  the 
ships  u...-  creates  a  tremendous  morale 
prob.cm  The  United  Seaman  Service  is 
very  coiicerned  about  this  morale  of  our 
seamen  In  Vietnam.  This  agency  has 
centers  throughout  the  Pacific.  Prior  to 
recent  time.s  however,  they  liad  none  in 
South  Vietnam.  One  has  been  estab- 
h.shed  In  Saij^on  since  Christmas  of  last 
year  and  the  service  Is  attempting  to  es- 
tablish more  They  have  been  assured 
by  the  Army  that  one  Is  In  the  works  in 
the  Cam  Ranh  Bay  harbor  construction 
project  They  are  attempting  to  get 
P.nai  Ai-my  approval  to  establish  one  at 
Da  Nang  and  one  at  Qxil  Nhon. 

In  addition.  It  creates  a  problem  from 
tiie  standpoint  of  having  enough  avail- 
abie  ve.s.sels  to  ship  not  only  to  South 
Vietnam,  but  to  other  p<ul8  of  the  world. 
For  instance,  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  Nation  is  engaged  In  the  most  serious 
freight  car  shortage  In  Its  history,  huge 
numbers  of  freight  cars  are  piled  up  in 
west  coai;t  ports,  imable  to  be  linloaded 
becaa.se  there  are  no  available  ships  on 
which  to  place  their  cargo.  This,  I 
hope,  will  be  partially  rectified  by  the 
announcement  last  week  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  that  some  86  ships  are 
being  taken  from  the  Governments  re- 
serve fleets  and  assigned  to  steamship 
companies  for  operation  on  behalf  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transport  Service.  I  un- 
derstand that  an  additional  25  reserve 
fieet  ships  are  now  undergoing  reactiva- 
tion, or  are  scheduled  for  breakout  In  the 
next  few  months. 

In  addition  to  that,  two  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration employees  are  being  as- 
signed to  South  Vietnam  to  coordinate 
the  handling  of  these  ships.  It  is  hoped 
tiia;  tiiey  will  supplement  the  efforts  ol 
genertd  agents,  subagents.  and  ship- 
masters In  the  Vietnam  area  to  assure 
loKlstlc  support  for  all  general  aigency 
.ship.s  These  men  will  also  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  military  and  the  agents 
to  provide  e.xpeditlous  cargo  discharge 
and  turnaround  of  all  general  agency 
ships  Unfortunately,  however.  I  believe 
this  is  Insufficient  to  solve  the  problem. 
We  need  t;reat  additional  numbers  of 
barges  tugs  and  floating  cranes  to  sup- 
plement tiiose  there  In  the  unloading  of 
the  ships. 

-■•.irpjower  has  become  Increasingly  Im- 
ixjrtant  in  recent  years  and  Is  particu- 
larly important  In  recent  years  and  Is 
particularly  Important  In  South  Vietnam. 
However  two  out  of  erery  three  soldiers 
flighting  in  Vietnam  were  moved  there  by 
ship  an.d   ii  percent  of  the  supplies  to 


support  our  troops  In  Vletimm  have  been 
transported  by  ship.  When  this  Ls  real- 
ized then  It  becomes  obvious  that  our 
merchant  fleet  Is  still  a  subject  of  tre- 
mendous importance  not  only  to  our 
economy  but  to  the  defense  of  our  coim- 
try. 

■'  Some  Improvements  In  the  loading 
time  have  been  made  recently  in  Saigon. 
I  am  Informed  that  military  supplies  are 
removed  at  Saigon  in  4  to  5  days  and  that 
nonmllltary  supplies,  such  as  provisions 
imder  our  AID  {Program,  are  unloaded  In 
12  to  14  days.  However,  as  late  as  last 
week,  there  were  25  bags  of  mall  undeliv- 
ered to  seamen.  Thinking  back  to  the 
time  whwi  I  was  In  the  military  service 
during  World  War  n.  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  more  damaging  to  morale  than 
nondelivery  of  mall  to  our  people  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  compound 
this  shipping  problem  and  to  rub  salt  In 
the  quick,  we  have  the  allied  problem  of 
ships  of  the  free  world  servicing  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  admitted  pubUcly  that 
119  free  world  ships  entered  ports  serv- 
icing the  VietAmg  during  1965.  These 
ships  carried  a  total  of  $12.2  million 
worth  of  goods.  Including  some  military 
supplies.  Mr.  President.  lt>  Is  Indeed 
ironic  that,  at  a  time  when  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  Instance,  is  soliciting  oiu-  support 
In  her  boycott  of  Rhodesia,  ships  flying 
the  British  flag  are  carrying  supplies  to 
aid  and  abet  our  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  from 
reading  a  recent  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle, we  have  found  a  quotation  from 
Foreign  Secretary  Stewart  of  Great 
Britain.    He  says: 

The  principle  of  preserving  free  trade  Is 
Important  to  ua  as  a  trading  nation. 

The  article  states : 

But  there  are  no  signs  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  planning  any  action  to  outlaw  the 
business  transacted  with  the  Hanoi  regime. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  further  statee: 
We  have  not  got  the  legislative  power  to 
order  theee  ships  not  to  trad«  (with  North 
Vietnam)  except  when  it  come*  to  strategic 
goods,  nor  can  we  stop  them  from  flying 
our  flag.  No  case  has  yet  been  made  out 
for  us  to  introduce  new  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  not  until  the  mid- 
dle of  February  when  our  Government 
finally  decided  that  we  should  boycott 
these  ships.  Since  that  time,  ships  car- 
rying cargoes  to  North  Vietnam  have 
been  prohibited  from  carrying  the  U.S.- 
sponsored  cargoes.  But  even  this  boy- 
cott only  runs  to  the  individual  ships.  It 
does  not  run  to  the  parent  company  own- 
ing the  ship. 

Mr.  President,  our  armed  services  have 
been  called  the  best  equipped  tro<n)8  In 
the  world.  However,  it  Is  Impossible  for 
them  to  maintain  this  position  unless 
they  get  the  supplies  and  equipment  they 
need  to  fulfill  their  mission.  I,  therefore, 
hope  a  thorough  Investigation  can  be 
made  to  siirvey  the  transportation  re- 
quirements for  Vietnam  by  land,  sea,  and 
air  to  Insure  that  every  necessary  and 
possible  step  Is  being  taken  to  get  our 
men  In  and  out  of  Vietnam  on  time  and 


arms     and     supplies 


with     whatever 
necessary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made  a 
timely  qjeech  as  well  as  a  splendid  sug- 
gestion. The  Senator  is  speaking  about 
a  matter  which  Is  complicated  from  a 
military  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  rest  of  the  traffic 
there.  I  hope  that  he  will  follow  up  on 
his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions,  which 
will  be  rendering  a  fine  service  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  because  of  his  Impor- 
tant position  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  his  keen  awareness  of 
the  needs  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam. 


SALE   OF   PARTICIPATION   CERTIF- 
ICATES IN  PNMA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  last  week  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

During  debate,  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  In  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration Insisted  that  the  extra  Interest 
charges  by  selling  these  small  business 
mortgages  would  be  less  than  one-quar- 
ter of  1  percent.  We  who  opposed  this 
bill  Insisted  that  the  Interest  charge 
would  be  at  least  one-half  of  1  percent 
higher,  thereby  representing  an  extra 
charge  to  the  taxixiyers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  sifter  the  enactment  of  the 
bill,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation sold  $410  million  worth  of  par- 
ticipation certificates.  The  interest  rates 
they  paid  was  0.6  percent  higher  than  the 
interest  rates  for  corresponding  Gov- 
ernment Issues. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  announcement  of  that  sale, 
appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  17,  be  printed  In  the  Ricobd.  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  quotations  of  Treas- 
ury bonds,  along  with  the  Interest  rates 
on  that  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement and  quotations  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
PAanciPATioM  CHiTiTicATia  or  $410  Mnxioje 

IN  TH«  OovmNMENT  MOSTCAOB  LiQUIDATIOK 

TaiTST,  PcDEaAL  Nationai.  Moktgacc  Aasoa- 

ATIOIf    TaUBTK* 

(New  issue,  dated  April  4.  1966.  due  AprU  1 
as  shown  below ) 
The  participation  certificates  are  serial 
oertlflcat«s  issued  In  registered  form  only.  In 
denominations  of  SS.OOO.  $10,000.  $25,000, 
$100,000.  $500,000.  and  $1  mUllon.  The 
amounts,  maturities.  Interest  rates,  and  of- 
fermg  prices  of  the  participation  certlOc«t«. 
are  shown  below.  The  prlnclpel,  together 
with  the  last  installment  of  Interest,  Is  psy- 
able  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
upon  presentation  at  such  bank  and  surren- 
der of  the  certificates.  The  interest  Is  pay- 
able by  check,  semiannually,  on  CX;tober  1 
and  AprU  1  In  each  year.  The  participation 
certlflcatea  are  not  redeemable  prior  to  ma- 
turity. This  advertisement  Is  neither  an 
offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to 


imy  any  of  tbeae  •eeoritlee.  The  offering 
tt  made  only  by  the  proepectUB,  Which  may 
t)e  obtained  from  such  of  the  underwrtters 
u  sre  registered  dealers  In  seetirltles  in  this 
State. 
Miw  Toax,  N.T..  Jf«rc?i  17.  t»e8. 


proceeds  thereof  to  defray  the  normal 
operating  costs  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  comparable  to  selling  psLrt  of  the 
fumlttire  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  groceries. 


Amount 

Doe 

Intmat 

Pries' 

Apr.  I 

imto 

t»,  ore.  000 

i»e7 

a«) 

100 

Jfi.  000,000 

IMS 

&45 

100 

30^000,000 

1869 

&<0 

100 

30,000,000 

1970 

8.  SO 

100 

30,000.000 

ISTI 

S.IO 

100 

30,000.000 

1»72 

S.iO 

100 

30.000.000 

1073 

&I0 

100 

30.000.000 

1974 

&(0 

100 

30,000,000 

1975 

&I0 

100 

30,000,000 

107« 

&4S 

100 

cooaooo 

1977 

&tf 

100 

42.000. 000 

1978 

&40 

100 

42.000,000 

1979 

&U 

100 

e,  000. 000 

1980 

8.10 

100 

42.000.000 

1981 

&25 

100 

)  Plos  sccmrd  Intenst  troni  Apr.  4,  HMS. 

OOTCaNMKMT.    ACZMCT.   AND   IClBCXLLANXOITa 

SBctmmKS 

Over-the-counter  quotations:  Source  on 
request. 

Decimals  tn  bld-and-asked  prices  represent 
83ds  (101.1  means  lOms).  (a)  Plus  ^4. 
(b)  yield  to  call  date,  (c)  approximate  yield 
tt  maturity. 

Wkonesoat.  BCarcr  10.  1064. 

Treasury  Xxmds 


Pre- 

Bid 

Asked 

vious 
bid 

YWd 

9i%.W».  May 

99  M 

•9.28 

99  26 

4.38 

a.UK6.Aufu»t 

90. « 

9tLB 

99.5 

4.83 

>Hi.  \V^^,  NuTcmber 

99.1 

99.8 

90.0 

178 

2H»,H62-«7.June 

97.21 

97.23 

97  21 

140 

IJy.  I*t7,  .November 

98.1 

98.8 

98.1 

183 

IHMOW.  May 

98  28 
97.8 

97.80 
97.8 

97.28 
97.6 

190 

IjiUKW,  August 

mt,  IWti.  Novi!ini)«r.... 

197 

97.9 

97.11 

97.9 

195 

:i#.  1983.  Decen)l)er 

94  15 

94.17 

94.14 

164 

•,!«»,  February 

97.19 

97.91 

•7.19 

178 

J>*.  1964-69  June 

9S20 

•$22 

•3.18 

162 

fc,  1989.  October 

98.29 

9181 

•6.29 

194 

!}*,  IVA-m.  December. 

92.20 

•2.26 

92.20 

165 

!'*.  1986-70.  March 

92.13 

9X17 

92.13 

157 

fc.  1970.  Felirunry 

98.20 

90.24 

96.21 

192 

*,  1970.  Aurut. 

96.10 

•a  14 

96.11 

191 

1^.  I98ft-71.  March 

91.0 

9L4 

91.0 

161 

b.HTl.  August 

9S.14 
9113 

9&18 
»tl7 

95.16 
•4.15 

194 

r»s.  1971,  November... 

6.00 

««,  10:2,  Fel.ruary 

•4.28 

•S.0 

•180 

199 

1H«,  1987-72,  June 

88.16 

8&20 

88.22 

161 

k.  187.',  August.. 

94.12 

•lie 

0115 

6.01 

2.'/.  1M7-72,  Septem- 

88.0 
88.0 

88.14 
8&4 

88.16 
88.6 

1S8 

IVj»,  1087-72.  December. 

167 

*,  1973,  August 

93.18 
93.31 

91.22 
94.3 

03.18 
94.0 

6.03 

♦H«,  1973,  Novambee... 

6.07 

<>».  1974,  February 

93.28 

•10 

93.28 

6.06 

♦HM974,  May      . 

94.24 
•3:6 

•128 
•a  14 

•4.34 
9X6 

6.02 

»hi.  1974,  November. .. 

196 

*,  1*0,  Fehruary 

•2.20 

•128 

•X12 

170 

>'>*.  19H0,  November. .. 

87.22 

87.30 

87.20 

164 

»H».1978-«3,Jnne 

83.4 

83.12 

83.0 

166 

Ws,  1985,  May    .... 

82.26 
•3.6 

83.2 
•8.14 

82.22 
03.4 

159 

♦H>.  1975-85,  May 

178 

»'».  1990.  FeboMry 

««..  1987-92,  August.... 

83.4 

81.12 

8X0 

166 

•2.80 

•!« 

9Z28 

170 

<«.  1988-93.  Febnary 

•0.2 

98,10 

89.30 

163 

«'>J.  I«8(h94.  May 

90.28 

91.4 

90.26 

170 

k.  U9B.  February 

79.12 

7$.  20 

79.10 

123 

JH».l988.NovBmber... 

82.2 

82.10 

81.28 

IM 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  E)elaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  points  out  very  clearly 
what  some  of  us  argued  at  that  time — 
that  in  order  to  camouflage  the  true  defi- 
cit, this  administration  is  selling  Its  as- 
sets and  by  so  doing,  Is  paying  an  extra 
one-half  percent  In  interest  rates.  This 
iaeans  that  over  the  life  of  the  $4.7  bU- 
Hoo  In  securities,  the  administration 
plans  to  sell  altogether  It  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $600  million.  To 
cover  up  the  true  deficit,  this  admlnls- 
traUon  la  selling  its  assets  and  using  the 


STATEMENT  BY  UTAH  COUNCIL  OP 
OUTDOOR  ADVERTISTNO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Salt  Lake 
City  was  one  of  the  first  cities  In  the 
country  where  hearings  were  held  on  the 
draft  standards,  criteria,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  Implement  the  Highway 
Beautlficatlon  Act  of  1965.  More  than 
100  witnesses  appeared  at  the  hearings 
held  on  March  1  and  2 — most  of  them 
in  opposltlcm.  It  was  the  general  con- 
sensus that  the  guidelines  were  far  too 
stringent — In  fact,  that  if  put  into  op- 
eration as  drawn,  they  would  practically 
abolish  the  outdoor  advertising  industry. 

The  largest  area  of  dissatisfaction  was 
In  the  regulations  proposed  for  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  areas,  rather  than 
those  suggested  for  adveriislng  on  the 
open  highways.  The  definition  of  Indus- 
trial smd  commercial  areas  was  ques- 
tioned, and  there  was  great  discussion  of 
the  so-called  setback  restrictions  which 
defined  how  far  back  from  the  street  a 
sign  must  be,  what  Its  height  could  be, 
and  how  near  the  intersection  It  could  be 
placed. 

One  of  the  best  statements  submitted 
was  that  of  the  Utah  Coxmcll  of  Outdoor 
Advertising.  I  ask  that  this  statement 
be  carried  in  the  Concressional  Ricord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8TATX1UNT    BT    UtAB     CotTNCIL     OF    OUTDOOK 
AOVEKTISIKO 

Reduced  to  Ita  fundsonental  thrust.  Public 
t>aw  80-285,  known  as  the  Highway  Beautl- 
ficatlon Act  of  1966,  provides  that  States  that 
fall  to  control  outdoor  advertising  (UB.C. 
title  23,  sec.  181)  and  Junkyards  (UB.C. 
title  23,  sec.  136)  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
10  percent  each  of  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  Its  partnership  with 
the  Statee  on  their  roculs  program. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
CJommerce  shall  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  several  States  In  three  principal  cate- 
gories, »o  far  aa  the  outdoor  advertising  In- 
dustry Is  concerned: 

I .  They  shall  determine  and  define  an  un- 
Eoned  commercial  or  Industrial  area. 

a.  They  shall  establish  standards  for  the 
control  of  the  advertising  permitted  In  the 
commercial  and  Industrial  zones  and  areas, 
and 

3.  They  shall  provide  for  signs  within  the 
right-of-way  for  areas  at  appropriate  dis- 
tances from  Interchanges  on  the  Interstate 
Systems  on  which  signs  giving  specific  In- 
formation with  respect  to  food,  gasoline,  and 
lodging.  Including  specific  brand  names,  may 
be  erected. 

The  act  and  Its  legislative  history  show  an 
intent  to  protect  our  areas  of  natural  Iseauty 
and  scenic  Interest  In  the  rural  areas  but  to 
leave  the  urban  areas  to  present  customary 
use.  Otherwise,  this  legislation  would  destroy 
outdoor  advertising  and  not  control  Its  order- 
ly development  as  the  act  reqiUrea.  The  clear 
command  of  section  131(d).  title  23.  XTnlted 
Statee  Code.  Is  that  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished after  consultation  with  the  Statea 
with  respect  to  slee,  llghUng,  and  spacing 
shall  be  consistent  with  customary  uae.  The 
statements   by   Senator   Moss,   and   Senator 


IUifDOLj>H  on  Febraary  4.  and  Senator 
MosKiK  on  February  16.  which  establish  this 
Intent  beyond  argument,  are  annexed  in  the 
appendix. 

The  act  also  pro%-ldes  that  before  the  Sec- 
retary promulgates  standards,  criteria,  rules 
and  regulations  In  carrying  out  his  agree- 
ment with  the  States  with  respect  to  a  defi- 
nition of  unzoned  areas  and  regulation  of 
stae.  lighting,  and  spacing  In  the  controlled 
areas,  that  public  hearings  In  each  State 
shaU  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  all 
relevant  information  on  which  to  t>ase  such 
standards.  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T. 
Connor  wrote  a  letter  on  September  14,  1966, 
to  the  Senate  5ul>commlttee  on  Public  WorlLS 
from  which  we  quote : 

■•The  policy  of  the  Bureau  tn  reviewing 
State  determinations  of  unaoned  commer- 
cial or  Industrial  areas  would  be  developed 
only  after  full  consultation  with  the  States 
as  well  as  with  Interested  private  business, 
and  every  effort  would  be  me^e  to  tchleve 
equitable  treatment. 

•The  criteria  to  be  fallowed  In  setting 
the  standards  for  biUt>ocu-ds  in  both  zoned 
and  unsoned  areas,  designated  as  commer- 
cial or  Industrial,  would  be  designed  to  as- 
sist the  advertising  Industry  to  achieve  an 
orderly  development  of  this  important  and 
Jjegitimate  business  enterprise." 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  leglslaUve  In- 
tent that  the  doctrtne  of  customary  use 
shall  be  followed  In  urban  areas,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  a  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  proffered  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  Jantiary  28,  1966,  six  cate- 
gories of  draft  standards,  criteria,  rules,  and 
regulations  which  are  not  only  Inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  customary  use  but  are 
radically  violative  of  It  and  would  com- 
pletely destroy  outdoor  advertising  industry. 

The  evidence  adduced  at  the  public  hear- 
ings March  1  and  3  abuiulantly  disclosed  this 
proposition.  We  shall  hereafter  refer  to 
this  in  somewhat  more  detail. 

A  particularly  disturbing  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation lies  in  the  following  unusual  con- 
cept: the  Federal  Government  here  does  not 
legislate  directly  upon  the  people  affected, 
thereby  escaping  some  of  the  direct  whiplash 
of  public  opinion  and  Indignation,  but  rather 
tells  the  SUte.  in  this  case  the  State  of 
Utah,  that  unless  you  do  as  we  say.  we  shaU 
withhold  funds  from  you — a  loss  which  our 
State  can  111  afford.  This  Is  the  use  of  raw 
economic  power  unmasked  and  is  subject  to 
ruthless  abuse.  The  beginnings  of  abuse 
have  been  evidenced  already,  because  there 
Is  absolutely  nothing  tn  the  act  that  author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  proffer  draft  stand- 
ards, criteria,  rules,  and  regulations  tn  ad- 
vance, as  he  did;  and  published  rules  re- 
strtcUng  the  public  hearings  to  comments 
and  criticisms  relevant  to  the  issues  as  es- 
tablished by  him.  as  he  did;  and  nothing 
In  the  act  permitted  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  further  restrict  the  scope  of  these 
hearings  to  comment  and  criticism  on  the 
proffered  criteria,  as  It  did. 

SecOon  303(a)  al  Utle  23,  United  States 
Code,  reqxilres  that  before  promulgation  of 
these  standards  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
piirpoees  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  shall 
hold  pubUc  hearings  in  each  State  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  all  relevant  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  I>a8e  such  standards,  cri- 
teria, rules,  and  regulations.  The  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  act  and  the  exclusionary  con- 
duct of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  to 
be  compared,  noted,  and  condemned. 

OMISSIONS    Aim    FAII.tTB«a    OF   TtO.    SBCaiTAaT'S 
paOPPXBSO    STANDAWDS,    CKrrKSXA,    KULKS,    AKO 

KmaxruiTiovB 

The  evidence  produced  at  the  hearings 
raises  some  problems  obviously  not  fully  ap- 
preciated before  by  the  Department's  plan- 
ners, some  of  which  are ; 

1.  Standards  for  slae.  spacing,  and  lighting 
aooocnmodatlng  the  principle  of  custosnary 
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us«  :s  utterly  ImpoaBlble  of  linear  dellneAUon 
uulesa  a  different  a«t  at  criteria  la  astablUhad 
for  are**  tiiat  vary  wltbln  thetnaelvea,  m 
many  have  been  shown  so  to  do. 

a.  Any  definition  of  an  unzoned  area  that 
reetrlcta  Itself  to  bulldlnga  rather  than  uae 
of  land  area  will  produce  anocnalouB  and 
ridiculous  reaulta. 

3  The  planner  for  the  Secretary  obviously 
filled  tx>  take  Into  oonslderaUon  such  legiti- 
mate reeds  .f  the  highway  traveler  as  (a)  on 
t.hp  prlrr.,\ry  system  small  towns  such  a 
Sn-.itr.fl'ld  Richfield.  Lo^n.  Vem&l.  and 
(irin'svi,;e  are  set  In  runyl  arecM  which  run 
t  .  '.hf  •.»rv  boundary  lines  of  the  town.  Tet 
*hf  apnr-tv.-hea  for  2.  4.  8.  and  as  much  as 
1  i  mi.cs  :  r.  T  thereto  have  historically  been 
■.ij»ed  f  .r  aui -ertlalng.  Travelers  depend  on 
'!ieite  ^1^:14  '  ir  a  multitude  of  reasons.  Many 
b:.'i!:-iesKes  »  :!.hln  these  towns  are  completely 
:!cT^.n.-lpr.-  a  this  type  of  advertising.  No 
pr  ivui'.;-,  ^  ut  been  made  for  this  need,  (b) 
Sonve  ;;-  --.-se  areas  are  now  ooned  aflrrlcul- 
turrii  with  sign  structures  permitted,  yet 
under  this  act  and  rules  and  regulations  no 
such  signs  would  be  permitted,  (c)  Many 
Utah  communities  located  more  than  one- 
half  mile  off  the  Interstate  were  shown  to 
have  desperate  need  to  advertise  reasonably 
on  the  highway  m  order  to  avoid  a  financial 
hardship  and  ruin,  yet  the  planners  have 
made  no  provision  for  any  such  advertising. 

The  Inherent  vice  in  the  Secretary's  plan- 
ners approach  to  this  problem  In  all  cate- 
gotiea  baa  been  their  failure  to  realize  that 
a  single  set  of  standards  are  not  capable  of 
universal  application  because  of  the  variety 
of  needs  found  from  area  to  area. 

Historically  In  America  business  and  trade 
have  followed  the  building  erf  croes-country 
highways  and  the  transcontinental  railroads. 
Through  our  cltlea  and  towns  these  "main 
highways"  have  carried  the  freight  of  the 
Nation  and  along  them  have  grown  up  the 
highway  service  businesses  for  the  oonveni- 
ence  and  requirements  of  the  traveler  and  of 
the  people  who  reolde  there.  In  Utah  all 
but  the  five  or  six  largest  dtlea  are  what 
might  be  called  "one-street  towns"  Insofar 
as  the  buslneea  district  Is  concerned,  with  a 
concentration  of  stores  and  office  buildings 
in  the  central  business  area  and  other  high- 
way related  businesses  extending  each  way 
to  the  outskirts  of  town.  The  main  highway 
has  become  the  business  street  and  residen- 
tial areas  have  been  built  away  from  main 
street  In  the  quieter  parts  away  from  the 
n  )i»e  and  confusion  of  trucks,  buses,  and 
Interstate  commerce.  It  is  only  In  the  larger 
cltlea  that  trucks  are  diverted  onto  truck 
routea  and  bypasses  from  the  main  street. 
This  Is  the  primary  system — not  the  Inter- 
state. 

On  these  one-street  towns  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  street  runs  through  a  central  built- 
up  business  district,  but  with  bualnee*  also 
pxt«ndlng  from  the  center  for  several  miles 
along  the  highway  In  each  direction  out  of 
town  \nU3  the  country  where  you  will  find 
service  stations,  drlve-lns.  bowling  alleys. 
brjttled  giui  pl.anta.  dairies,  cattle  barns  and 
sheds  potato  storage  bins,  loading  docks. 
rru!t  st-Knds  and  so  on.  The  traveler  Is  often 
Severn!  m'.Ies  out  of  town  before  he  enters 
r.hf  TM  .  -;'..:  sc«ne.  The  Secretary's  stand- 
i\r'is  do  ;;  •  :>rovlde  for  any  advsince  adver- 
"..^iirn  !n  these  approaches,  if  rural,  and  not 
'wb'ect  to  hia  definition  of  an  unzoned  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  area. 

Customary  use  in  theee  areas  has  been  In 
a.  ■^  .rdance  with  local  zoning  provisions 
w.'.ich  have  permitted  advertising  signs  in 
a<fr:culturai  eonee.  Such  signs  require  no 
fTtenaum  of  city  services  such  as  water. 
sewer,  garbage  collection,  etc  .  so  have  been 
considered  to  be  located  In  the  public  Inter- 
est where  they  perform  a  service  In  brlnglnc 
valuable  mr  rr:  v.ion  to  the  traveler  well  in 
ftdvane^-  .f  ,ijs  having  to  make  a  dedaloa. 
By  means   -^   Lh-tte  advertising  displays  he 


could  know  what  type  of  eating  establish- 
ments were  available,  the  brands  of  gasoline 
he  could  buy  and  the  character  of  the  hotels 
and  motels  In  the  town.  All  of  this  Informa- 
tion Is  appreciated  by  the  traveler. 

The  Intersection  restriction  prohibiting 
signs  from  within  260  feet  of  an  Intersection 
Is  not  consistent  with  customary  use.  Often 
that  frontage  near  an  intersection  Is  fre- 
quently the  only  available  space  In  a  given 
block,  olten  occupied  by  a  service  station 
exposing  a  wall  or  a  low  building  affording 
a  roof  built  upon  which  an  off-premise  as 
well  as  an  on-premise  sign  is  found.  This 
again  is  customary  use  in  Utah. 

If  a  potential  location  does  exist  In  the 
middle  of  the  block,  It  Is  usually  becaiue  a 
building  top  view  can  be  obtained.  The  30- 
foot  height  limitation  makes  this  impossi- 
ble or  nearly  so.  tinless  the  bulldlnga  In  the 
foregoing  are  all  very  low.  A  structure  on  a 
roof  would  very  likely  extend  more  than  30 
feet  up  from  the  ground  level. 

Oonunon  and  customary  practice  In  the 
outdoor  advertising  business  has  been  to 
biUld  low  ground  structures  in  small  town* 
at  or  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  prop- 
erty line  to  allow  work  room  around  the 
structiire  and  to  prevent  too  long  an  exten. 
sion  Into  a  farmer's  field  where  it  would 
Interfere  with  hay  or  grain  cultivation  and 
watering. 

Customary  practice  In  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  has  been  to  follow  the  building 
code  and  oonlng  laws  of  the  city,  which 
with  few  exceptions  allow  an  advertising 
sign  to  be  built  with  the  same  setback  as  any 
other  structure.  In  the  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial zones  there  is  no  setback  required 
for  any  type  of  structure,  hence  signs  have 
equal  treatment  with  buildings,  factories, 
stores,  garages,  etc.  We  consider  this  fair 
and  equal  treatment  with  other  business  use. 
The  proposed  size  limitation  of  300  square 
feet  within  160  feet  of  the  property  line  does 
not  recognize  customary  use  in  the  Industry 
for  the  painted  bulletin  which  has  been  a 
standard  structure  for  more  than  60  years. 
These  bulletins  have  a  basic  size  of  la  by  60 
feet,  but  with  embellishments  sometimes 
have  an  area  of  almost  1,000  square  feet. 
They  are  built  on  preferred  locations  on  high 
traffic  arterlals  of  the  larger  cities.  The 
standard  highway  bulletin  of  13  by  43  feet 
Is  used  for  particularly  good  locations  on 
the  main  traveled  highways. 

The  proposed  spacing  provision  of  600  feet 
between  signs  eliminates  the  customary 
practice  In  tirban  areas  of  building  two  34- 
sheet  panels  in  a  facing.  The  500-foot  spac- 
ing provision  limiting  the  number  of  ad- 
vertising structures  to  one  In  any  block  is 
contrary  to  customary  use  in  urban  areas. 

The  Secretary's  planners  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  animation,  flashing 
lights,  moving  lights  tending  to  direct,  etc., 
are  evil  per  se.  The  evidence  and  photo- 
graptis  submitted  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  are  only  hazardous  when  Improper- 
ly used. 

It  would  be  Incomplete  to  fail  to  point 
out  that  the  evidence  shows  that  in  the 
urban  areas  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Provo,  and 
Ogden  that  some  88  percent  of  all  outdoor 
advertising  is  on-premlse  advertising,  not 
regulated  by  thU  act.  The  remaining  13  per- 
cent blends  Into  the  dynamics  of  metropoli- 
tan life  so  as  to  be  Indtstti^ulshable  from 
the  whole.  The  Secretary  planners  would  ex- 
clude more  than  40  percent  of  one  company's 
poster  panel  facility,  although  such  faculty 
is  In  customary  use  and  aU  reet>ects  com- 
parable to  the  on-premlse  advertising  In  the 
same  area  with  respect  to  size,  lighting,  and 
•pacing. 

We  suggest  that  from  the  criticism  of  the 
proffered  standards  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  the  advertising  companies  in  Utah  show- 
ing customary  use,  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  the  Motel  AesocUUon,  the  Restaurant  As- 


sociation, the  local  civic  planners  from  the 
rural  areas  of  Utah,  and  the  chamben  of 
conrunerce,  and  many  other  Interested  and 
effected  persons,  two  central  themes  emerged 
One,  the  concept  of  linear  dimension  profl 
fered  by  the  Department's  plaimen  is  un- 
wise, unworkable,  discriminatory,  and  satli- 
fles  no  one:  and,  two,  a  concept  in  which  the 
Department  acting  in  the  role  of  a  counselor 
and  supervisor  encouraging  the  States  to 
adopt  machinery  that  relies  on  local  boards 
applying  local  zoning  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  and  realizing  that  a  con- 
tinuing educational  process  placing  confl. 
dence  upon  the  Integrity  of  local  officials  will 
in  due  course  produce  the  laudatory  pur- 
poses of  this  act  without  violent  dislocations 
to  any  segment  of  our  Oreat  Society. 

The  evidence  received  by  the  bearing 
examiner  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  March  1  and  3,  1966.  unequiv- 
ocally established  the  following  two  basic 
propositions:  (1)  That  the  regulations  as 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  January 
28.  1966.  substantially  thwart  the  Intention 
of  the  Congress  In  the  adoption  of  the  High- 
way Beautlflcatlon  Act  and  substantially 
deviate  from  the  comments  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  In  outlining  his  inten- 
tions prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislation. 
(3)  The  only  regulations  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  could  properly  adopt  which 
would  conform  to  the  spirit.  Intention,  and 
language  of  the  act  would  be  designed  to  In- 
corporate the  principles  of  customary  use  and 
local  zoning. 

It  Is,  therefore,  submitted  and  we  believe 
that  an  equitable  approach  better  serving  all 
of  these  interests  would  be  for  the  Secretary 
to  require  that  the  several  States  do  estab- 
lish an  authoritative  body  politic  whose  func- 
tion would  be  to  counsel  and  guide  the  ap- 
propriate local  political  subdivisions  now 
having  zoning  jxjwer  to  evaluate  and  deter- 
mine unzoned  commercial  and  Industrial 
areas  along  the  Interstate  and  primary  road 
systems,  and  to  hold  public  hearings  In  mak- 
ing these  determinations  so  that  all  interests 
can  be  heard.  This  authority  would  be  ex- 
pected to  eetablish  a  permit  system  allowing 
for  and  regulating  signs  in  the  controlled 
areas,  and  denying  permits  to  such  signs  not 
meeting  the  standards  with  respect  to 
hazards  to  public  safety  or  which  would 
obscure  any  area  of  unusual  natural  beauty 
or  unusual  scenic  Interest  or  would  tend  to 
cause  a  proliferation  of  signs. 

The  Secretary  would  be  a  supervisor  and 
counselor  assisting  In  the  control  and  regu- 
lation of  this  Industry  and  allowing  for  its 
orderly  development  in  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  and  would  reaffirm  the 
salutary  established  principle  of  the  Federal 
Government  cooperating  with  rather  than 
dictating  to  local  government  In  the  solution 
of  problems  that  are  national  in  nature  at 
well  as  local  in  scope  and  operation. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  WATER  AND 
POWER  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  MOS8.  Mr.  President,  because 
there  are  some  oCQclals  In  the  Dominion 
Oovemment  In  Canada,  and  In  the  pro- 
vincial governments,  who  oppose  in  prin- 
ciple transporting  surplus  water  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  be- 
cause their  objections  have  made  many 
headlines  in  the  past,  there  has  been 
some  doubt  in  same  quarters  In  the 
United  States  about  the  future  of  the 
North  American  Water  and  Power  Alli- 
ance, or  the  NAWAPA  project,  as  It  Js 
better  known.  There  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  brush  It  off  as  an  Impractical 
dream  at  least  until  there  Is  a  change 
of  heart  and  attitude  In  Canada. 


It  was  enoouraging,  therefore,  to  read 
In  the  Albertlan  Editorial,  a  dally  news- 
paper published  In  Calgary,  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  that  Mr  Jean-Luc  Pepin, 
the  recently  appointed  Minister  of  Can- 
jda's  new  Department  of  Resources  and 
Energy,  has  no  built-in  reservations 
whatsoever  about  exporting  water  to  the 
United  States,  and  sees  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done,  "If  Canada  can 
spare  It  and  we  can  get  a  good  fee  for 
It." 

Mr  Pepin,  a  former  political  science 
professor,  who  in  his  new  post  will  have 
considerable  Influence  on  p<dlcles  on  the 
ase  and  development  of  Canada's  nat- 
ural resources,  frankly  labels  himself 
as  a  "contlnentalist."  He  aays  further- 
more that  he  can  see  no  point  in  not 
doing  something  simply  because  it  has 
never  been  done  before.  He  indicates 
that  he  Is  willing  to  take  an  objective 
look  at  water  exportation,  which  Is,  of 
course,  the  heart  of  the  NAWAPA  plan. 

Mr.  Pepin's  attitude  is  most  refresh- 
ing, and  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of 
NAWAPA.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  Alberten  Edi- 
torial, which  appeared  on  March  1,  1966, 
be  carried  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  also  ask  permission  to  have  carried 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  very  fine 
article  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  March  13,  which  outlines  some  of  the 
water  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
discusses  how  the  NAWAPA  project 
would  bring  relief  to  that  area. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Albertlan  Editorial,  Mar.  1,  1966] 
Much  Depekos  on  Jean-Ltjc  Pepin 
(By  Peter  Newman) 

Ottawa. — It's  doubtful  if  any  member  of 
the  Pearson  ministry  Is  charged  with  deci- 
sions that  will  have  more  Impact  on  Canada's 
future  than  Jean-Lue  Pepin,  the  ebullient 
tonner  poUUcal  science  profenor  who  was 
unexpectedly  promoted  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Resources  and  Energy  In  last  Decem- 
ber's Cabinet  shuffle. 

As  a  fledging  Minister  In  a  precedent- 
setting  portfolio  Mr.  Pepin  mu£t  formulate 
the  long-term  policies  which  will  govern  the 
eventual  limits  of  Canadian  nationhood,  by 
deciding  how  much  of  our  natural  re- 
"ources — particularly  water — will  remain 
under  our  own  JurisdlcUon  and  what  propor- 
tion wiu  be  shared  with  the  United  States. 
His  Department  will  also  direct  the  future 
development  of  atomic  energy  In  this  coun- 
try, plan  the  eventual  construction  of  a 
national  power  grid,  and  deal  with  the  tricky 
Jurtsdlctlonel  decision  of  how  minerals  in  the 
underwater  shelves  around  our  coasts  are  to 
be  developed. 

Mr,  Pepin's  pronouncements  on  the  con- 
tinental sharing  of  resources  have  been 
limited  to  the  witty  but  vague  observation: 
"1  am  a  contlnentalist.  If  it's  in  the  national 
interest."  What  he  really  beUeves  Is  that  the 
question  must  be  approached  without  any 
political  or  economic  prejudices. 

"There  was  a  time  in  Canadian  history," 
be  told  me,  "when  those  who  advocated  the 
export  of  coal,  oil.  electricity,  and  Just  about 
«»ery  other  resource  were  thought  of  as 
traitors.  If  it  should  be  proven  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's satisfaction  that  we  can  spare 
»ater  and  get  a  good  fee  for  it,  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  export.  After  all. 
that's  the  traditional  Liberal  position.  You 
don  t  deny  something  new.  Just  because  It's 


never  been  done  before.     You  look  at  each 
new  proptosiUon  with  total  objectivity." 

Mr.  Pepin's  prsigmatlc  approach  to  wliat 
will  surely  become  the  central  issue  In 
Canadian-American  relations  over  the  next 
decade  also  applies  to  domestic  constitu- 
tional problems.  He  Is  one  of  the  few  Pearson 
Ministers  from  Quebec — or  from  any  other 
Province,  for  that  matter — who  is  con- 
vincingly optimlsUc  that  the  current  impasse 
In  Federal -provincial  relations  will  l>e  re- 
solved without  a  major  constitutional 
convulsion. 

He  recognlces  no  contradiction  in  the  idea 
of  the  governfiients  In  Quebec  City  and 
Ottawa  both  attempting  to  aggrandize  their 
power,  providing  collaboration  and  coopera- 
tion between  them  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

"The  two  jtu'lsdlctiona,"  he  says,  "are 
botmd  to  overlap,  but  the  objective  In  gov- 
ernment action  must  always  be  the  common 
good,  not  the  pxirlty  of  the  Constitution." 
Mr.  Pepin  fcwlleves  that  the  Canadian  con- 
stitution should  be  treated  as  a  point  of 
arrival,  not  a  point  of  departure,  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  political  document.  "The 
writing  of  a  constitution  should  tcJce  place 
only  after  we've  negotiated  all  of  the  neces- 
sary compromises  and  not  before.  That's 
why  the  kind  of  constitutional  conference 
John  Dlefenbaker  is  advocaUng  would  be  the 
greatest  circus  in  our  history — it's  a  ridicu- 
lous suggestion." 

Mr.  Pepin's  background  as  a  professor  of 
political  science  (he  also  has  degrees  in  law 
ana  philosophy)  shines  through  his  discus- 
sion of  Federal-provincial  relations.  It  was 
Mr.  Pepin  who  provided  the  theoretical  beck- 
ing for  the  Liberals'  cooperative  federalism 
approach  in  a  lengthy  academic  paper 
presented  to  the  Quebec  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  In  the  fall  of  1964.  Now,  he's  elabo- 
rating his  "vacuum  theory,"  which  holds  that 
governments  must  move  Into  every  area  of 
social  activity  not  adequately  occupied.  "But 
there  Is  no  reason,"  he  says,  "for  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  remain  in  areas  which  are 
either  In  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution essentially  provincial.  This  in- 
cludes such  fields  as  education  and  social 
secxuity.  all  of  which  the  Provinces  should  be 
allowed  to  occupy." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Pepin  sees  the  need 
and  desirability  for  more  Ottawa  Initiatives 
In  such  areas  of  national  concern  as  the 
erection  of  a  croes-country  power  grid,  the 
treatment  of  polluted  rivers,  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  Continental  Shelf.  "It's  one 
thing  to  InsUt  that  the  underwater  minerals 
belong  to  thXprgvinces."  he  says,  "but  what 
about  tb<  ^^'  navigation,  and  defense 
activities  t.  ^*ti:  place  on  the  water's  stir- 
face?  These  are  Federal  concerns,  and  any 
solution  can't  exclude  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

In  his  approach  to  theee  and  other  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Pepin  is  definitely  on  the  side  of 
the  New  Guard  from  Quebec,  but  unlike  such 
colleagues  as  Messrs.  Sauve,  Marchand,  Tru- 
deau,  and  Pelletler,  be  Is  not  a  man  of  the 
left.  His  political  coloring  Is  closer  to  that 
of  Jean  Lesage  or  even  Lester  Pearson,  with 
pragmatism  always  taking  precedence  over 
Ideology. 

"What  I  like  about  Mr.  Pearson,"  says  Mr. 
Pepin,  "Is  the  complete  denial  of  fanaticism 
in  his  approach  to  problems.  He  Is  also  one 
of  those  rare  English-Canadian  politicians 
who  understand  the  special  position  of 
French-Canadians  and  the  frustrations  of 
l>eing  a  French -speaking  Canadian  In 
Ottawa." 

The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Pepin  is  one  of  thoee 
rare  French  Canadians  with  whom  Mr.  Pear- 
son has  achieved  total  personal  rapport. 

Despite  his  comparative  youth  (he's  only 
41)  and  InexpM-lence  (he's  been  In  practical 
politics  for  only  3  years),  Mr.  Pepin  has  so 
far  handled  himself  In  his  difficult  new  Job 
with  exquisite  savoir-faire.    But  as  he  him- 


self knows,  he  has  yet  to  be  tested  In  a  real 
confrontation  with  the  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition or  to  take  the  kind  of  decision  which 
wUl  reveal  exactly  where  he  stands  on  the 
fundamental  Issues  facing  his  department 
and  his  country. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mar.  13, 

1966) 

TansTT     Na'tions     Seek     Answer — Watbi, 

Wateb  Eveetwhere? 

("That  which  no  King  before  me  had  done, 
I  did   •    •    •   great  canals  I  dug   •    •    •   and 
brought  abundant  waters  to  all  the  people.") 
(By  John  Ludwlgson) 

So  boasted  one  of  the  most  powerful  mon- 
archs  of  the  ancient  world,  Nebuchadnezzar 
n  of  Babylon.  His  Irrigation  works,  filled 
with  water  from  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers, 
made  Babylon  the  garden  spot  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Yet  today  Babylon  Is  a  desert.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's mightiest  works  He  burled  beneath 
centviries  of  dust  and  silt. 

What  happened? 

Years  of  war  and  strife  took  the  toll,  but 
the  end  came  finally  when,  as  the  neglected 
canals  choked  up  with  silt,  Babylon  ran  out 
of  water. 

Yet,  water  is  plentiful  on  earth. 

Even  as  the  Babylonians  watched  their 
once-green  city  dry  up,  abundant  water 
flowed  on  in  the  rivers. 

The  United  States,  particularly  the  north- 
east. Is  one  of  the  best-watered  countries  on 
earth.  Yet  last  year  the  northeast  found 
Itself  in  a  drought. 

Official  reports  traced  much  of  the  trouble 
to  neglect — the  same  problem  that  ended  the 
glory  of  Babylon . 

Though  New  York,  Indeed,  had  a  splendid 
water  supply,  leaky  mains  and  careless  users 
brought  the  city  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 
City  planners,  who  bad  been  boasting  of  an 
insured  supply  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
ate  crow  while  preparing  to  tap  the  Hud- 
son Klver. 

Cleveland,  with  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in 
the  world  on  Its  doorstep,  is  In  a  little  better 
position.  As  Water  Commissioner  Thomas  E. 
Stanton  observed  recently.  Lake  Erie  is  a 
nearly  Inexhaiistlble  supply. 

But  rapidly  Increasing  numbers  of  users 
and  galloping  pollution  may  eventually  strain 
even  that  source. 

Oreat  Lakes  water  levels  are  in  such  a 
delicate  state  that  lawsuits  are  now  pending 
to  force  the  city  of  Chicago  to  end  diversion 
of  Lake  Michigan  waters  which  it  uses  to 
flush  its  sewage  down  the  Illinois  River. 

Last  year,  Lake  Erie  was  about  18  inches 
below  normal,  but  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers bulletin  on  lake  levels  predicts  a  rise 
In  all  the  lakes  this  year  to  nearly  the  all- 
time  average  levels. 

Rainfall  dumps  an  average  4.4  billion 
gallons  of  water  on  the  United  States  every 
day.  In  a  year,  at  that  rate,  we  would  all  be 
wading  tlxrough  an  average  depth  of  30  inches 
of  accumulated  wata*. 

Actually  only  about  1.1  bUllon  gallons  a 
day  finds  its  way  into  rivers  and  lakes.  It 
is  used  over  and  over  again  for  a  total  water 
use  of  some  360  billion  gallons  a  day  in  this 
country  alone. 

Since  most  uses  of  water  don't  actually 
consume  it — the  water  runs  back  into  rivers 
and  lakes  through  sewers  and  natural  run- 
off— the  supply  could,  potentially,  b* 
stretched  even  further.  It  could;  that  Is.  If 
Americans  were  not  so  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  free,  fresh  water. 

Water  extracted  from  someone  else'a 
sewage,  no  matter  how  pure,  isn't  John  Doe's 
idea  of  what  he  wants  to  drink. 

And  so,  as  29,930  gallons  a  second  of  some- 
what used  water  flowed  past  in  the  Hudson 
River,  New  Yorkers  rationed  water  In  a  full- 
fledged  drought. 
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Meanwhile.  In  tunny  ind  dry  CftUfomla, 
with  h«ir  d^  much  rain  %a  N'-w  York,  life 
vent  on  iui  usual. 

Ever  since  I91S  Wtun  Loe  Angel««'  first 
aquf^lurt  215  nUlos  long,  opened,  the  ma 
na^  una«rsu>od  the  need  for  adTanoed  water 
pUnaing  ;knd  careXul  UM  of  the  water  avail- 
able 

Even  iM  '.he  Callfomlane  chuckled  over  the 
drought  m  New  Tork.  they  were  planning  to 
uip  new  souTcee  of  water  for  their  mush- 
roomlnif  p-ipulatioa. 

w:'ji  ^..  reiatiweif  nearby  eourceB  already 
apoken  for  Ui«  thlraty  CaUtomlana  have  been 
thinkini;  big-  on  a  ooptinental  ecale.  And 
X.i'.jt.i  ^  wr^sre  Clevelaod  oomea  In  «j«ln 

Par  &  sctieme  propoMd  by  a  Loa  Angelea 
tr^\D.»ex\n^  Oral  would  not  only  supply  Call- 
foTAia  bu;  33  other  States.  7  Provlnoea.  and 
1  t«rrti4jry  In  Canada  and  the  3  northern 
SWes   n'  Mexico. 

lu  ortginatora,  the  Balpb  M.  Parsons  Co.. 

oametl     itx«    grandloa*    »"'»t— ^    the    North 

Amen -an      Water      and      Power      Aiii«.nnt 

VA'A'.\i'.^l    In    honor   of   Its   IntemattoBal 

ctLiixacter 

NAWAPA  would  take  water  from  the 
Yukv>n,  PeAoe.  and  Praaer  Rivera  In  nortb- 
weat  Canada.  The  water  would  be  stored  In 
a  SOO-milt-Iong  reservoir  in  Xt^  Canadian 
R«clt»  kL><jnuUns. 

Canaia  would  carry  the  stored  water  to  the 
so'jthwest  of  Columbia  River  and — of  In- 
terest to  Cleveland — to  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Thia  diversion  canal  would  alleviate  fall- 
ing ieveLa  aad  pollution  of  the  Oreat  Lakes," 
Pii.-sorj!  r«^x)rte<l  "It  would  also  augment 
the  power  potential  of  the  Niagara  and  St. 
Lawrence  Rivers. 

.".  1.1  p  KMible  to  develop  this  canal  so  It 
would  b«  navigable  •  •  •  to  the  heart  of 
A,t>er^a  •  •  •  a  transcontinental  waterway 
could  be  di'velopwi  •  •  •  with  Its  weetem 
terrrunus  at  H -wo  Sound    British  Columbia." 

Por  B  cost  of  am-  nd  'lOO  billion,  the  plan 
would  pr->Tide  »  cr  j'-iough  for  the  next 
1>J  ;,-ean!,   Pirs.::,*  i-..^.;.eer8  estimated. 

Water  brouRt.t  south  In  the  system  would 
trrlgat*  »  srjip  ,f  i^n^  350.",  miles  long  and 
35  miles  wide— 8^  .51  >o  v,  ..  »  miles,  Includ- 
ir.g  an  ar»a  m  \li-x;  o  -;.  i.  to  eight  times 
tha'  wa-y.'p<i  b,  '..Te  -Aswan  High  Dam  In 
Effyp-. 

Of  couzaa,  In  doing  this,  the  pUn  would 
h.:^>  i.nundate  thousands  of  sqtiare  miles  ot 
ti.is  continent's  most  beautiful  scenery. 
But  consecration  group*  have  been  alow  to 

rally  w  defend  if  ir.e  foreets. 

David  B.-ower  executive  director  of  tha 
S.erra  Cl.ib  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
ouulixr  Mid  cooservative  organlzatlocs, 
eiplained 

Tl.is  u  arMnethlng  that  will  need  a  great 
dea.  of  ^tiidy.  We  would  be  quite  concerned 
no.  iij',  •A.i-  scenic  reaources  that  would  be 
liuind.iVed 

•  B  ;t  we  iire  fighting  three  major  battles 
now  I  concerning  the  California  redwood 
trees,  d&nunlng  of  the  Orand  Canyon  and 
t,.e  Columbia  River i  and  Just  haven't  ►'yd 
t.ie  tune  for  It." 

It  »e-em3  tn  ws."  Brower  observed,  "there 
wo.iid  be  a  ifrear  advantage  In  having  people 
^1  wh»»re  tne  water  Is  and  In  becoming  leas 
p    in;  •   r-i   arith  increasing  tta«  population 

of  '>He  area    ' 

In  1»64  the  QfmttaX  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Wa«(^  DevwtofHtsnt  of  the  XJS   8en- 

liXf  Commitu^     ri  PubUc  Works  prepared  a 
r»'p<-,rt  rm  VAW.APA. 

The  s'iNr-om.T^itt**.  beaded  by  Senator 
Frank  e  \'.  h,  Democrat,  of  UUh.  con- 
cluded   in  part 

"W«t«»r  shr>rt«^e«   are  not  peculiar  to  the 

PJUt  has  its  prTvO;ern.s  in  .!  v:  i  .e«  :>-.»  *<->., 
B'.it  thene  pr'>t>.eni.i  -vs..  4  :  ',  ■r<-iv.\  m 
MosilT   !:   Lg  a  q-uost;c«.    U  ^'.ix^  able   u> 


what  Is  available.     Standard  of  water  quality 

Is  the  biggest  problem  east  of  the  IdMiailppt. 

"But  In  the  Western  States  and  to  a  degree 

In  the  Mldwesterr.  Stat<^  even  the  hlgbaat 
water  quality  standards  won't  produce 
enough  water.  It  ^lat  Isnt  there.  And  ttM 
problem  will   get  worse." 

On  September  1  I^st  year  Senator  Moos 
introdtioed  a  resolution  urging  United  States 
and  Canadian  studies  of  the  water  resources 
that  would  be  involved.  The  resolution  now 
la  before  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

Since  11  would  be  principally  their  water 
that  would  be  Involved,  Canadian  approTal 
of  NAWAPA  is  essential.  That  approval 
seems  unlikely,  at  least  right  away. 

Offtclal  comments  north  of  the  border  hare 
ranged  from  a  flat  "no"  from  the  Premier 
of  British  Columbia  to  a  cautions  "maybe" 
from  Prime  Mlraster  Lester  Pearson. 

A,  Saskatoon.  Saskatchewan,  newspaper 
quoted  Pearson:  "This  can  be  one  of  the 
moet  Important  developments  In  our  history. 
We  win  be  discussing  this  with  the  United 
States." 

Tet.  former  Conservative  Prime  Minister 
John  Dlefenbaker.  pledging  his  party's  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan,  accused  the  Liberals 
(Pttarson'i  party)  of  willingness  to  "pull  the 
plug   on   one  of  our   moet   vital   resources." 

A  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  paper,  not- 
ing comments  of  Oov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of 
Oregon,  took  what  may  come  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing Canadian  stand: 

"Governor  Hatfield  said  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economics  the  people  and 
Industries  that  needed  the  water  should  sim- 
ply locate  in  Oregon,  not  spend  billions  mov- 
ing Oregon  water  south. 

"It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  his  economics 
and  logic.  They  apply  as  strongly  to  British 
Columbia,  which  would  suffer  considerably  if 
most  of  Its  major  valleys  were  flooded  out, 
turning  them  into  a  giant  conduit  to  Cali- 
fornia." 

But  perhaps  the  final  solution  to  the 
world's  water  problems  will  come  straight 
out  of  a  spacs  capsule. 

Astronauts  on  their  way  to  the  moon  and 
liars  will  have  only  a  small,  fixed  amount  of 
water  for  all  their  needs.  To  make  It  last, 
space  capsules  will  be  equipped  with  com- 
plex recovery  systems  that  will  extract  drink- 
ing water  from  sewage. 

In  a  crude  way,  that  Is  what  present-day 
municipal  sewage  and  water  purification 
plants  do.  In  the  future — perhaps  not  very 
distant  future — much  more  efficient  methods 
may  have  to  be  employed  to  provide  water 
for  our  burgeoning  population. 

In  the  form  of  desallnlzation  plants  which 
make  potable  water  from  sea  water,  these 
plants  are  here  already. 

They  are  not  limited  to  sea  water,  how- 
ever. 

One  could,  for  example,  produce  drinking 
water  from  Cuyahoga  River,  if  It  became 
necessary. 

PROPOSAL    TO    MERGE    ARMY    RE- 
SERVE AND  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  a  rery 
serious  question  has  been  bothering  me 
since  the  Introduction  of  the  new  budget 
for  flscal  1967.  This  question  has  to  do 
with  the  reappearance  In  the  Defense 
budget  of  Secretary  McNamara's  pro- 
posal to  merge  the  Army  Reserve  and  tl« 
National  Guard  by  transferring  all  of  the 
Army  Reserve  drill  pay  strength  to  the 
National  Guard. 

Why  has  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
come  bock  to  Congress  with  an  identical 
vetslckn  of  this  merger  plan  after  Con- 
gress had  so  emphatically  stated  its  posi- 
tion last  year? 


What  Is  behind  Mr.  McMamara's  new 

move  after  this  same  Army  Reserve  re- 
duction-merger proposal  blew  up  In  the 
face  of  its  advooites  last  year? 

It  should  have  been  dropped  forthwith 
In  the  Interest  of  the  military  services 
and  national  defense.  To  the  contrury 
It  Is  back  again  in  the  same  old  form  ana 
it  is  my  understanding  that,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  position  taken  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  the  Army  has  issued 
Instructions  to  its  commands  in  the  field 
regarding  It.  These  Instructions  say 
that  the  original  plan  of  last  year  was 
being  reintroduced  and  would  be  sched- 
uled for  execution  beginning  July  l  of 
this  year,  with  the  major  part  of  the 
reorganization  being  accomplished  in  the 
period  from  July  through  September  and 
the  entire  reorganization  to  be  completed 
by  December  31,  1968. 

Now  it  seem»  to  me  that  this  is  pre- 
suming a  lot  toward  the  Congress— in 
fact  it  presumes  a  complete  change  of 
congressional  mind  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  discredited  proposal  of  last  year. 
And  further,  it  presumes  that  Congresi 
Is  going  to  change  the  law  to  permit  the 
Defense  Department  to  accomplish  what 
It  could  not  do  by  circumventing  the  law 
through  Executive  mandate. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Army's  Re- 
serve components  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  December  IJ, 
1964,  would  have  reduced  the  authorised 
paid  drill  strength  by  150.000;  It  would 
have  inactivated  21  divisions— 15  Na- 
tional Guard  and  6  Reserve — and  would 
have  placed  the  management  of  aUoald 
drill  units  under  the  National  Gmard 
Bureau  and  the  52  States  and  Te^ntorles 
of  the  Union.  This  admlnlstrat^•e  shuf- 
fle, despite  claims  that  It  would  promote 
streamlining,  efHclency,  and  economy, 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Among 
other  things  it  replaces  supervision  of 
the  Army  Reserve  by  full-time  Army 
professionals  with  part-time  personnd 
who  participate  only  in  weekly  drills. 

B<y  Immediate  concern  is  what  such  a 
reorgjuiization  would  do  to  our  military 
posture.  It  Is  possible  to  recover  from 
bad  management  over  a  period  of  time, 
but  a  wrong  decision  affecting  national 
security  could  be  irretrievable. 

The  complete  waste  of  manpower  in 
the  direct  reduction  and  discard  of  150.- 
000  trained  personnel,  and  Uie  reduction 
of  21  combat  divisions,  has  serious  im- 
plications with  respect  to  our  military 
posture. 

Today  we  are  de^ly  committed  in 
Vietnana.  We  have  forces  deployed  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  are  main- 
taining major  forces  along  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  support  of  NATO. 

Still  fresh  in  our  memories  are  the 
missile  crisis  In  Cuba  in  1962  and  Khru- 
shchev's threat  In  1961  to  come  to  terms 
with  East  Germany  thus  triggering  a 
crisis  over  Berlin.  Reservists  were  called 
to  the  colors  on  both  of  those  occasions. 
But  an  even  greater  Reserve  response 
was  required  in  1950. 

Should  we  beccHue  engaged  In  an  oper- 
ation approcu^hing  the  siae  of  the  Korean 
war.  we  would,  under  the  Department  of 
Defense  merger  proposal,  encounter  coc- 
alderable  difficulty  In  the  deployment  of 


trained  forces  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
we  had  in  that  conflict.  During  the  Ko- 
rean war  we  conomitted  eight  Army  divi- 
sions and  one  Marine  division.  Support- 
ing us  were  an  international  division  of 
three  brigades — Australian,  British,  and 
Turitlsh — and  14  Korean  divisions. 

We  must  remember  that  the  new  pro- 
poeal  of  the  Department  of  Defense  calls 
for  only  six  deployable  combat  divisions 
from  the  Reserve  component  of  the 
Army.  These,  together  with  the  16  pro- 
vided in  the  Active  Army  create  a  total 
of  22  deployable  combet  divisions,  other 
than  Marines,  available  on  relatively 
short  notice. 

Now  of  this  total  of  22,  we  have  5 
divisions  ccmmltted  in  Europe  and  2  in 
Korea  which  are  not  redeployable.  The 
net  remaining  is  15  divisions,  the  equiva- 
lent of  which  are  3  Vb  currently  in  Viet- 
nam. 

But  suppose,  as  has  been  conjectured 
by  more  Uian  one  member  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  Vietnam  requires  an  effort 
much  like  that  In  Korea.  II  this  should 
be  the  case  and  would  require  eight  Army 
divisions  in  Vietnam,  that  would  leave  a 
strategic  Reserve  of  only  seven,  six  of 
Ihem  National  Guard. 

Are  these  enough? 

I  think  there  is  reason  to  cast  serious 
doubt  upon  the  adequacy  of  this  figure. 
If  I  may  use  a  term  favored  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  "options"  open  to 
the  other  side  are  too  many. 

Berlin,  Cuba,  Korea  represent  points 
where  pressure  can  be  applied  by  the 
other  side,  for  example,  and  1  am  not  at 
this  time  prepared  to  accept  the  thesis 
tiiat  we  can  meet  any  likely  combination 
of  contingencies  with  a  maximum  deploy- 
able strength  of  only  15  divisions. 

I  say  this  while  recognizing  full  well 
the  additional  strength  available  in  our 
Kavy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  to- 
gether with  their  Reserve  components. 
But  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  ax 
which  has  Iseen  sharpened  for  the  Army 
Reserves  Is  not  also  being  honed  for  the 
reservists  of  the  o^her  services. 

Another  disturbing  factor  is  the  loss 
of  trained  personnel  voluntarily  serv- 
ing in  the  Army  Reserve  that  would  occur 
through  the  merger. 

In  peacetime  the  National  Guard  occu- 
pies a  dual  role.  It  is  a  State  force  avail- 
able to  the  Governor  for  any  emergency 
in  his  State  such  as  riots,  strikes,  disaster. 
and  civil  defense.  In  time  of  wsw.  when 
available,  it  augments  the  Active  Army. 

Reservists  cannot  be  assigned  to  Na- 
tional Guard  units  without  their  consent. 
They  must  volunteer  for  the  Guard.  The 
Army  Reserve  contains  many  highly 
Qualified  personnel  in  the  executive, 
technical,  and  management  world.  The 
dedication  of  these  individuals  to  service 
of  their  country  when  needed  is  lieyond 
question.  But  they  would  not  be  prone 
to  serve  voluntarily  in  units  that  are  sub- 
ject to  peacetime  callup  for  emergencies 
that  States  often  face. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  find  it  illumi- 
nating to  inquire  as  to  the  success  which 
the  National  Guard  has  had  In  affUlating 
TOse  Army  reservists  who  were  disen- 
"»ncWsed  f  nm  paid  driUing  units  as  of 


last  December  31,  and  I  hope  that  this 
subject  will  be  gone  into  during  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  budget  and  legis- 
lating affecting  the  Reserve  components. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  for  flscal  year  1966  the 
Congress  provided  money  for  both  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Armory  National 
Guard  but  with  provisos  that  the  Army 
Reserve  shall  be  programed  for  an  end 
strength  of  not  less  than  270,000  during 
the  flscal  year  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  for  an  end  strength  of  not  less 
than  380,000.  This  acUon  fully  sup- 
ported the  conclusions  .  of  investigative 
bodies  and  both  Houses  which  found  that 
the  merger  would  be  inimical  to  national 
Interest;  would  cause  a  serious  loss  of 
combat  readiness  in  the  affected  Reserve 
units;  and  would,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, destroy  the  Army  Reserve  by  trans- 
ferring all  of  its  organized  training  func- 
tions to  the  State  Guard  organizations. 

Despite  this  congressional  action  of 
last  year,  and  in  the  face  of  the  deferral 
request  by  sdl  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  nonetheless,  proceeded 
a  short  time  later  to  issue  an  order  re- 
organizing the  Army  Reserve.  This  order 
involved  the  Inactivation  by  December 
31,  1965,  of  6  Reserve  combat  divisions, 
4  divisional  headquarters  commands, 
and  others,  for  a  total  of  751  units  having 
55,000  personnel  in  paid  drill. 

Concurrently  with  this  reorganization 
there  was  created  a  selected  Reserve 
force  with  increased  training,  mcmning 
levels,  and  equipment  priorities. 

I  think  the  selected  Reserve  force,  in 
its  concept,  is  excellent  and  deserves 
wholehearted  support,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  should  be  extended  to 
Include  all  paid  drilling  units  of  the 
Army  Reserve. 

Instead,  however,  this  selected  Reserve 
force  corisists  of  three  divisions  and  six 
independent  brigades  from  the  National 
Guard,  with  supporting  units  from  both 
Reserve  and  National  Guard.  A  total  of 
976  company  and  detachment  size  units 
are  involved,  of  which  744  are  from  the 
National  Guard  and  232  from  the  Re- 
serve. 

The  55,000  personnel  lost  to  paid  drill 
status  in  the  Army  Reserve  reorganiza- 
tion presumably  were  to  be  used  to  im- 
prove manning  levels  in  the  remaining 
Army  Reserve  units  and  the  selected  Re- 
serve force.  It  is  claimed  that  person- 
nel released  will  enable  the  selected 
Reserve  force  imits  to  be  brought  up  to 
100-percent  manning  level  and  the  im- 
mediate Reserve — high  priority — ^unlts  of 
the  Army  Reserve  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  80 -percent  manning  level. 

The  facts  are  that  the  inactivated 
units  in  many,  many  cases  are  not  lo- 
cated in  the  same  geographical  area  as 
are  the  selected  Reserve  force  or  the  im- 
mediate Reserve  units  which  could  em- 
ploy their  talents.  And  in  those  cases 
where  selected  Reserve  force  units  of  the 
National  Guard  are  nearby,  the  reluc- 
tance to  join  for  the  reasons  stated  ear- 
lier is,  I  understand,  holding  down  en- 


rollment of  these  disenfranchised   re- 
servists. 

Why  has  the  Department  of  Defense 
persisted  In  this  reorganization  plan, 
after  Congress  has  disavowed  it? 

Why  has  Secretar>-  McNamara  by  de»- 
cree  moved  to  obtain  what  Congress 
would  not  give  him? 

And  is  the  abolition  of  paid  drill  for 
Army  reservists  in  favor  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  next  budget  an  effort  to 
validate  this  earlier  action? 

And  will  Secretary  McNamara  attempt 
to  shift  the  blame  to  Congress  If  the  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  he  has  al- 
ready placed  Into  effect  Is  not  supported 
In  the  budget? 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  Mr.  President, 
that  elements  in  the  Pentagon  for  the 
past  several  years,  have  been  engsiging 
in  a  persistent  flght  to  reduce  the 
Reserves.  The  record  also  shows  that 
Congress,  which  has  the  Constitutional 
responsibility  to  establish  troop  levels 
and  military  policy  by  law,  has  bieen  just 
as  determined  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  Reserves. 

The  efforts  to  cut  back  the  Reserves 
have  been  accompanied  by  some  very 
questionable  practices — withholding  of 
funds,  denial  of  equipment  and  support, 
neglect  and  Indifference  toward  the  pro- 
grams. The  Pentagon  cannot  deny  that 
the  Reserves  have  been  undermanned, 
underequipped  and  undertrained — be- 
cause the  Defense  Department  leadership 
did  not  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  Reserves  are  among  the  best 
bargains  that  the  taxpayers  can  buy.  Of 
course,  it  Is  expected  that  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  military  services 
will  make  recommendations  for  changes 
in  Reserve  programs.  These  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  stagnati<»i.  But  I  believe 
that  the  executive  branch  should  support 
the  law  of  the  lajid,  or,  if  not  satlsfled 
with  It.  se^  to  have  it  changed  through 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  where 
the  issues  can  be  fully  explored. 

It  is  a  breach  of  good  government  to 
persist  in  a  course  of  action  which  has 
been  unacceptable  to  the  Congress. 

I  hop>e  that  the  legislative  branch  this 
year  will  succeed  in  ending  the 
turbulence  in  Reserve  programs  which 
has  been  created  by  this  attitude  of  the 
Defense  Department  so  that  the  re- 
servists can  get  back  to  their  business  of 
preparing  themselves  for  the  time  when 
their  country  needs  them. 


MRS.    IRENE   FLETCHER   SELECTED 
AS  UTAH  "MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Utah  has 
selected  its  "Mother  of  the  Year."  Her 
name  is  Mrs.  Irene  Fletcher,  widow  of 
Dr.  Calvin  Fletcher.  Not  only  is  Mrs. 
Fletcher  a  charming  and  worthy  choice, 
but  she  is  the  sister-ln-law  of  the  cur- 
rent "American  Mother  of  the  Year," 
Mrs.  Harvey  Fletcher. 

I  congratulate  both  Mrs.  Fletchers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  news  story  and 
an  editorial  regarding  Mrs.  Fletcher 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
a:  d  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RKCoto,  as  follows:. 

Vr-.H  Mirrorn  .r  i-nr  Tka» — Waow  Of  U8U 
PsorKs*  «     \*-    SB    Tnui 

K  w  n.i':  wo  cLalnu  she  U  not  a  public 
p«rs  >n  F-  l.>y  vaa  catapulMd  Into  the  pub- 
^:"  .  .:  -.  when  she  waa  named  CtiUi'* 
Kl.f.if-r  o!  l!\»  Year  for  l»M. 

Mrs  Irene  Thompson  Fletcher,  Logan,  a 
sla'er  .a-law  of  the  reigning  American 
KXother  of  the  Tear.  Mr«.  Harvey  Fletcher, 
Provo,  wa«  aelected  by  the  Utah  Mother* 
Committee  from  a  group  of  nine  flnallata. 

acAixT   avimtaxu 

Widow  of  Prof.  Calvin  Fletcher,  former 
l»iid  of  TTtah  State  Unlrerslty  department  of 
H-  re  States  19M  Mother  of  the  Year  said 
P^;l.i7  «he  waa  really  surprlaed  at  her  selec- 
um 

I  m  no:  very  mMct>  ot  a  public  person." 
k^ie  s.A.d  .t.ud  have  not  taken  part  In  public 
aciiv .•-.es  vrry  much.  I  haven't  done  aa  much 
as  d. HI.?  ii'  -.he  other  women,  so  I  was  really 
surprisi^ri   T.  ^en  they  chose  me." 

\?'<i  F'-f-'-.'r  said  she  never  expected  to 
«ot  f  ;<>i7i"i  In  the  competitlcHi. 

coNsiDZXKD   Bcrtrsnro 

Her  name  was  entered  in  the  contest  by  the 
I'KCan  Jaycee  Jills,  she  said,  and  after  their 
firnt  rpquest  to  enter  her  name,  she  thought 
ehe  vani'id  ntnif 

'•B'lt  the  ch.drfG  were  such  good  children 
and  I  was  airaid  they  would  think  I  was 
a^namMl  of  them,  so  I  let  them  (Jaycee  Jills) 
eni«r  my  name."  she  said. 

For  a  wocnan  who  Is  not  a  public  person. 
Mrs  Fletcher  has  made  a  numl>er  of  public 
contributions. 

An  arttst.  she  has  painted  a  mural  In  the 
children's  section  of  the  Cache  County  pub- 
lic library  in  Logan  and  teaches  an  art  clasB 
weejciy  m  her  studio. 

PAnrrtNee   displateo 

Her  paintings  have  been  displayed  at  the 
State  capttol.  in  a  State  fair  ooUectlon.  at 
Liuh  State  University,  and  In  several  acboots 
in  iA>gaii. 

Active  Ih  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
1-atter-day  Saints.  Mrs.  Irene  Fletcher  waa  a 
genealogy  missionary  and  on  the  Logan  and 
Mount  Loi^n  IDB  Stake  primary  boards 
She  hnx  h^id  olBces  In  the  Oat^btara  of 
Utah  Ptou««r'i  d.'id  Is  a  member  of  Utah  Crea- 
tive Arts. 

Two  alternates  also  were  announced  Fri- 
day. They  are  Mrs.  Leland  Monroe  (Minnie 
Lewis)  Angus.  Roosevelt,  and  Mrs.  David  L. 
(Mildred  Plnnock)   Sargent,  Cedar  City. 

TWO    BATS    IS   cnxLDKnr 
Mrs.  Angus  Is  the  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren and  Mrs.  Sargent  has  nine  children. 

^fr-  Fi»'."her  Is  stepmother  of  eight  chll- 
dri-n  ind  rr-.  Hher  of  six. 

'  'k\  >  „.  i  ,  ,-s  felt  the  children  should  have 
a  re^-,'  '.■>.  -.ity — outside  busy  work — to  the 
family,  she  said  A  lot  of  the  credit  for  the 
•uccesa  of  the  family  goes  to  the  children, 
she  said.    "They  made  the  task  easy.** 

Anothkb  Mas.  FLrrcHxa 
"We  had   a  happy   home  ILfe."     In   these 
words  are  found  the  key  to  the  success  of 
iilrs.    Irene    Thomjjson    Fletcher,    of    Logan. 
rtah'i  1006  Mother  ot  the  Year. 

This  simple  sentence  Is  about  her  own 
family  life  as  a  child.  But  It  Is  often  re- 
peated today  by  14  children,  0  her  own  and 
8  who  were  '.eft  motherless  by  the  deaths  of 
her  h>jsh«r.c!  '.  ?rst  2  wives  and  were  reared 
by  M.-s    Fletcher. 

tilng  aa  k  standard  her  own  happy  home 
!i.'»,  Mrs  P!«t<:'^.er  drew  close  around  her  ail 
:  I  ..i'v:  li^;  ot  whom  have  achieved  »uc- 
"-  .  ', ■->  r  ihjsen  fields,  ranging  from  wives 
1  ■.  •  '.f^.akers  to  professional  careers — 
!i.  ;    r  •«  -fi  for  them  also  a  happy  home  life. 


Yet.  soovehow.  with  a  doaen  plus  two  chil- 
dren about,  Mrs.  Fletcher  still  found  time  to 
be  active  In  church  work,  PTA.  and  a  ntun- 
ber  of  civic  and  profeoslonal  groups.  Sotne- 
bow,  also,  she  found  ttme  to  paint.  Aocom- 
pllahed  artist  that  aba  is.  she  has  works  in 
numerous  public  bulldiags  as  well  as  In  pri- 
vate collections. 

The  hotne  life  of  the  netchera — he  died  In 
1963 — was  marked  by  firm  but  kindly  dis- 
cipline, a  dally  program  of  work,  high  per- 
sonal standards  of  conduct  for  each  member, 
weekly  checkup  meetings,  and  a  weekly  pro- 
gram of  home  and  fun  evenings.  AikI,  of 
course,  love.  Thaae,  of  course,  are  simple 
virtues  aitd  simple  principles  that  anyone 
can  practice — and  must — to  achieve  a  happy 
home  life. 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Fletcher.  She  will 
be  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  national 
Mother  of  the  Year  title,  currently  held  by 
her  slater-ln-law,  liCrs.  Harvey  Fletcher. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Bass  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer  > 


A  RESIDENCE  FOR  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
urgently  hope  Congress  wHl  move  ahead 
in  this  session  on  plans  for  a  permanent 
Vice-Presidential  residence, 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a  clear 
need  for  a  Vice -Presidential  residence,  a 
need  that  actually  should  have  been  met 
years  ago.  It  makes  no  sense  t<>  postpone 
action  on  this  matter,  because  the  need 
will  only  grow  as  the  country  grows  with 
each  succeeding  Vice  President. 

Although  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
living  next  door  to  the  Vice  President  for 
the  past  9  years,  in  Chevy  Chase.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  at 
his  suggestion.  Indeed,  every  time  I  have 
tried  to  discuss  this  subject  with  him,  he 
has  foimd  some  way  to  abruptly  change 
the  conversation  to  some  other  theme. 
Actually,  he  is  too  busy  and  too  dedi- 
cated a  public  servant  to  worry  about 
house  plans  and  where  he  Is  going  to  live. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  greatest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ought  to 
be  able  to  provide  adequate  quarters  for 
its  Vice  President,  even  if  he  prefers  not 
to  discuss  the  subject,  or  even  if  he  rec- 
ommends against  it. 

Although  I  would  personally  hate  to 
lose  the  Humphreys  as  neighbors,  I  am 
concerned  about  their  security,  their 
convenience,  and  their  capacity  to  meet 
thetr  expected  obligations  In  their  pres- 
ent location. 

Their  home  Is  located  virtually  on  the 
curb  of  a  very  busy  street,  where  traffic 
Is  bumper  to  bumper  during  the  rush 
hours,  and  where,  with  comparative  ease 
at  any  time  of  day.  a  disturbed  person 
could  throw  an  explosive  into  their  home. 

Every  time  the  Vice  President  steps  out 
his  front  door,  before  he  can  get  to  his 
car,  he  is  surrounded  by  friendly  people. 
He  is  such  a  warm  and  engaging  person 
that  he  cannot  resist  such  affection. 
However,  it  hampers  his  every  move. 

His  house,  which  Is  an  approximate 
twin  to  mine — we  live  on  Coquelln  Ter- 
race where  aU  the  houses  are  very  simi- 
lar— was  a  modest  structare  to  begin 
with.  Now  the  basement  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Secret  Service.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey's secretary  has  taken  over  the  den. 


Officials  often  claim  the  living  room,  it 
serau  that  the  Vice  President  and  Un, 
Humphrey  will  soon  be  confined  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  Vice  President  says  he  Is  per- 
fectly happy  where  he  Is.  Tbat  ia 
irrelevant,  for  all  the  reasons  I  have  sug- 
gested. I  think  Vice  President  Huiiprut 
would  be  happy  in  a  one-room  hut  as 
long  as  he  were  permitted  to  continue  in 
public  service.  The  question  is  not  the 
happiness  of  any  one  Vice  President,  but 
whether,  after  nearly  two  centuries  of 
nationhood,  the  United  States  should 
delay  any  longer  providing  suitable  quar- 
ters for  its  Vice  President. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  build  a  \1ce -pres- 
idential home,  that  makes  little  sense  to 
me.  If  we  can  afford  an  aquarium  to 
take  care  of  the  fish  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  we  can  surely  afford  an  adequate 
home  for  the  Vice  President — the  second 
most  important  official  in  this  great 
country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  was  once  my  privilege  to  own  a 
home  in  the  same  block  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  then  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  who  is  now  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  moved  away. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  a  nice 
neighborhood  with  good  neighbors.  I 
would  say  at  the  time  we  came  here  tbat 
was  about  as  much  home  as  we  could 
afford.  As  we  grow  older  we  are  able 
to  do  a  Uttle  better  in  life. 

I  know  that  the  Vice  President  built 
a  room  or  two  onto  his  home  to  try  to 
make  it  adequate  for  his  needs. 

The  Vice  President  should  have  ■ 
home,  no'  for  the  Vice  President  but  for 
the  United  States,  where  he  could  take 
some  of  the  entertainment  burden  off  of 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  he 
is  asked  to  do  from  time  to  time  with 
visiting  dignitaries  from  foreign  lanls 
and  those  who  visit  the  Capital. 

It  is  fine  to  make  a  showing  of  havlnc 
high  officials  of  very  modest  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  people  who  come  here. 
especially  from  foreign  lands,  arc  asked 
to  visit  with  the  Vice  President  because  of 
the  burdens  on  the  Presidency.  I  imag- 
ine they  are  somewhat  shocked  to  find 
they  are  driven  out  to  Coquelin  Terrace 
to  siiare  the  modest  means  that  the  Vice 
President  tias  available. 

It  would  be  appropriate  that  he  have 
a  home  in  keeping  with  those  who  hare 
some  erf  the  better  homes  in  Washington, 
DC,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  Nation. 

It  would  be  weU  that  he  be  able  to  en- 
tertain as  weU  as  the  Chief  ot  Naval 
Operations.  I  am  not  trying  to  root  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  out  of  his 
home,  but  the  Navy  has  some  land  at  the 
Naval  Ob.servatory  at  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  this  would  make  a  couple  of 
•crea  available.  Maybe  he  could  find 
space  wh«-e  a  few  people  could  part 
their  cars  In  front  of  his  home  and  there 
would  be  room  for  the  Secret  Service  to 
protect  the  Vice  President.  After  aU,  be 
Is  only  a  heartbeat  away  from  the  Presi- 
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dency,  and  this  Naticoi  should  have  f acill- 
tiea  for  the  Vice  President. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows  it  is  not  un- 
gsual  for  a  person  to  be  appointed  as  a 
ibember  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  or  to 
a  high  executive  position,  who  has  great 
means.  Sometimes  they  are  millioimires 
many  times  over.  Such  people  can  come 
to  town  and  lease  a  home  that  would  be 
adequate  for  one  of  the  embassies  of  a 
major  country.  They  cfin  entertain  and 
carry  out  all  of  the  functions  expected  of 
a  great  country  in  the  way  of  receiving, 
entertaining,  and  providing  official  re- 
eeptions  for  foreign  visitors,  as  well  as 
important  Americans. 

It  would  be  appropriate  that  the  Vice 
President  could  do  so  as  well.     We  do  not 

xpect  the  Vice  President  to  be  a  man  of 
j,ealth  and  great  means.  The  American 
ideal  is  tliat  he  not  be  that.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  fine  if  we  should  insist  the 
Vice  President  have  an  adequate  resi- 
dence. 

I  believe  that  I  once  heard  a  replay  of 
the  Vice  President's  speech  at  the  Grid- 
Iron  Club  where  he  stated  the  only  home 
he  was  interested  in  trading  for  was  one 
with  large  columns  and  a  large  lawn,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  but  he  was  saying 
tbat  as  a  matter  of  Jest,  I  am  sure.  It 
would  be  very  appropriate  that  we  insist 
the  Vice  President  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  effectively  all  of  the  burdens 
that  both  his  job  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency imposes  upon  him. 

I  second  the  motion  by  the  Senator. 
We  should  insist  that  the  Vice  President 
have  an  adequate  residence. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's point  Is  well  taken. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows, 
we  annually  appropriate  assistance  for  a 
good  many  countries  all  over  the  world. 
I  have  always  supported  those  programs, 
or  the  bulk  of  them,  but  many  of  the 
countries  we  are  assisting  would  not 
waste  a  moment's  time  questioning  the 
need  for  an  adequate  home  for  their  Vice 
President  or  their  other  high  officials. 

We  are  not  talking  al>out  one  partic- 
ular individual.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phut.  We  are  talking  about  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  Vice  President  who 
would  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States  if  anj'thlng  should  happen  to  the 
President. 

As  the  Senator  stated  so  well,  we  have 
In  our  present  Vice  President  a  man  who 
could  do  a  splendid  Job  representing  this 
country  with  foreign  countries,  foreign 
visitors  who  come  here,  and  he  could  take 
•Mne  of  the  responsibility  off  of  the 
President. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
my  privUege  to  visit  many  countries  of 
we  world.  I  have  not  visited  all  coun- 
ties of  the  world  by  any  means,  but  I 
Mve  visited  quite  a  few  countries  around 
we  world  in  Western  Eur(H)e,  Central 
^rlca.  South  America,  and  Japan,  and 
I  know  of  no  Ambassador  who  represents 
"us  country  who  has  facilities  any  more 
oodest  or  nearly  as  modest  as  the  Vice 
"esident  of  the  United  States. 

While  it  is  true  that  Ambassadors  tech- 
^<*Uy  represent  the  President  of  the 
united  States,  the  Vice  President,  In  a 


great  many  cases,  represents  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  is  the 
President's  alter  ego  in  many  respects 
when  he  is  representing  the  President 
and  receiving  people  in  this  country. 

His  requirements,  I  believe,  are  even 
more  important  than  a  great  number  of 
our  Ambassadors,  for  many  of  whom  we 
have  provided  very  adequately,  indeed. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

I  believe  I  have  been  in  a  position,  per- 
haps a  imlque  position,  to  watch  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  Vice  President 
in  recent  years  and  during  the  time  he 
was  la  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  public  life 
who  works  harder  and  puts  in  longer 
hours.  I  think  that  the  Vice  President 
has  probably  saved  the  Government 
enough  money  in  overtime  labor,  for 
which  no  claim  has  been  put  in,  to 
finance  a  good  residence. 

I  hope,  because  of  the  needs  of  our  Vice 
President  and  for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  Nation,  that  we  will  not  delay  on  this 
matter  longer.  Much  time  has  passed 
already.  I  hope  we  will  act  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  further  delay. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  the 
Senator  had  moved  on  this  subject  soon- 
er because  this  Senator  has  children 
about  the  same  age  as  some  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Vice  President.  I  imagine 
if  it  happened  many  years  ago  they  could 
have  been  invited  to  very  nice  r>arties  for 
the  children  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, as  well  as  foreign  visitors,  and  the 
children  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
in  their  younger  years,  might  have  been 
invited. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  sentiment 
because  the  Humphreys  are  wonderful 
hosts. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent because  he  refuses  to  talk  about  it. 
I  did  not  tell  him  I  would  discuss  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  Indeed.  I 
have  taken  the  floor  with  some  hesita- 
tion, knowing  that  he  does  not  want  to 
make  a  large  issue  of  the  matter.  But 
this  is  a  responsibility  we  ought  to  move 
on  and  resolve  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, It  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
PERMIT  VOLUNTARY  PRAYER  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  Senators  Cuktis, 
MuNDT,  THiraMOND,  SiMPSOM,  McClellak. 
Bknnktt,  Allott,  Lauschi,  WnXlAJ4S  of 
Delaware,  Cotton,  Carison,  Jordak  of 


Idaho,  PiAssoN.  Tower.  Murphy,  and 
DoMmicK  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  vol- 
untary participation  in  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  and  ask  that  It  be  printed 
under  the  rule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  lie  on  the  desk  through 
Friday,  April  1, 1966,  to  permit  additional 
Senators  to  append  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  Joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  148) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  permit 
voluntary  participation  in  prayer  in  pub- 
Uc  schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  is  shortand  simple,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Ifothlng  contained  In  this  Constitution 
sh^l  prohibit  the  authority  administering 
ans  school,  school  system,  educational  In- 
stitution or  other  public  building  supported 
In  whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  from  providing  for  or  per- 
mitting the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  In  prayer.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  article  shall  authorise  any  such  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  form  or  content  of 
any  prayer. 

The  motivation  for  this  resolution 
stems  from  three  court  decisions  which 
provoked  a  king-sized  protest  through- 
out the  land  and  was  followed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  more  than  150  resolutions 
In  both  branches  of  the  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Engel  against 
Vltale  case  In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Board  of 
Regents  case  in  New  York.  The  board, 
created  by  the  constitution  of  New  York, 
acting  officially  recommended  a  prayer 
composed  for  or  by  the  board  and  di- 
rected that  it  be  recited  aloud,  in  the 
presence  of  the  teacher.  Suit  was  filed 
against  School  District  No.  5  in  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y.  On  appeal,  the  case  went  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  sustained 
the  plaintiffs  In  the  case  and  Invalidated 
the  action  of  the  school  and  the  board. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  the  Abing- 
don School  District  in  Pennsylvania 
against  Schempp  and  involved  a  State 
statute  enacted  in  1959,  requiring  that 
10  Bible  verses  be  read  without  comment 
at  the  opening  of  each  school  day  in 
every  Pennsylvania  public  school.  Chil- 
dren could  be  excused  on  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  parent  or  guardian.  This 
too  was  struck  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  third  case,  that  of  Stein  against 
Oshinsky  was  tried  in  the  UJS.  District 
Court  of  New  York  and  then  went  to  the 
UJS.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit.  It  did  not  go  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Oshinsky, 
principal  of  School  District  No.  184  in 
Whltestone.  N.Y.,  ordered  teachers  who 
were  Instructing  kindergarten  classes  to 
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stop  them  from  reciting  a  simple,  ancient 
prayer  with  their  morning  milk  and 
cookies  which  went  as  follows: 

Ood  Is  ^eat.  Odd  i«  goo&. 
And  we  thank  Him  for  this  food. 

The  teachers  were  also  instructed  or 
ordered  to  stop  the  recital  of  an  after- 
noon prayer,  also  of  ancient  origin,  which 
read: 

Thank  You  for  the  world  so  swe»t, 
Thank  You  for  the  food  we  eat. 
Thank  You  for  the  bird*  that  eing, 
Thank  You  Ood  for  everything. 

Finally,  teachers  were  ordered  to  per- 
mit no  prayers  In  any  classroom  in  Dis- 
trict No.  184. 

Parents  of  children  of  various  faiths 
sued  to  enjoin  school  ofBclals  from  pre- 
venting recital  of  prayers  on  the  chll- 
d. -en's  Initiative 

I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  the 
suit  embraced  some  21  children  who 
were  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  also  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  by  denomination.  Epis- 
copalians. Presbyterians,  and  others. 

The  U.S.  district  court  sustained  the 
parents.  The  U.S.  circuit  court  over- 
ruled the  district  court. 

Basically,  these  cases  hinged  upon  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  states  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;".  The  14th  amendment  came 
into  play  because  these  commands — that 
Is,  In  the  first  amendment — were  held 
applicable  to  the  States  as  well. 

There  was  a  storm  of  protest  over 
these  decisions.  For  a  time  it  subsided. 
But  It  Is  gathering  again  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

The  fears  which  these  decisions  have 
Inspired,  the  Implications  which  they 
contain,  and  the  results  which  might 
accrue  make  It  imperative  that  Con- 
gress take  cognizance  of  this  matter  and 
begin  to  concern  Itself  with  a  sustained 
course  of  action. 

We  might  yet  see  school  Christmas 
programs  without  the  use  of  the  word 
Christmas.  Not  even  "Xmas"  would  do 
since  It  Is  but  an  abbreviation  of  Christ- 
mas Santa  Claus  may  become  a  mem- 
ory and  we  may  have  to  settle  for  Jolly 
Mr.  Nick.  Christmas  carols  might  be 
excised  from  the  school  songbooks.  The 
star  which  guided  the  Wlsemen  might 
have  to  recede  Into  orbit.  The  Nativity 
.scei^e  may  have  to  vanish  from  school 
programs,  as  evidenced  by  the  advice 
tendered  to  the  Gateway  Union  School 
In  suburban  Pittsburgh — Incidentally, 
advice  given,  I  think,  by  the  district  at- 
torney— that  If  there  were  to  be  a  Na- 
tivity scene,  It  might  be  proper  and  legal 
only  If  presented  in  "a  cultural  vein." 

If  the  profound  legalisms  of  the  courts 
are  carried  to  a  logical  concltislon,  and 
to  be  fuily  consistent,  perhaps  Ood 
should  be  removed  from  the  court  crier's 
exhortation  at  the  opening  sessions  of 
the  US  Supreme  Court  when  he  says. 
"Ood  save  this  honorable  Court."  But 
God  al.so  appears  in  the  oaths  which 
Senators  take.  His  name  appears  on  our 
coinage.  Every  witness  who  Is  sworn 
before  testifying  before  a  congressional 
committee  ends  his  oath  with  'So  help 
me  Ood."    Presidents,  from  Washington 
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to  Johnson,  have  implored  Ood's  help 
in  their  inaugural  addresses  and  state  of 
the  Union  messages.  Perhaps  it  must 
be  stopped.  Perhaps  the  Judicial  Code 
must  be  amended  so  that  Jurors  who  are 
sworn  will  not  be  required  to  say,  "So 
help  me  God."  Army,  Navy,  and  other 
service  chaplains  may  have  to  be  ad- 
monished how  far  they  can  go  In  invok- 
ing Ood's  grace.  Even  that  sacred  docu- 
ment— the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— may  have  to  be  modified,  for  In 
it.  Jefferson  used  terms  as  "Nature's 
God,"  "The  Creator,"  and  concluded  with 
the  affirmation,  "With  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  divine  providence." 

I  propose  a  simple  amendment.  It  is 
voluntary.  It  Is  permissive.  It  places 
the  responsibility  upon  local  school  au- 
thorities. It  gives  no  authority  to  an 
official  body  to  dictate  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  a  prayer.  Such  authority  may 
provide  for  or  permit  voluntary  partici- 
pation only.  And  that  Is  the  whole  of  it. 
Since  the  court  decisions  referred  to 
earlier  have  been  handed  down,  mllllona 
upon  millions  of  words  have  been  written 
on  this  subject.  Polls  have  been  taken. 
Iiisofar  as  I  can  determine,  more  than 
81  percent  of  the  people  disagree  with 
the  courts.  Two  weeks  ago,  one  man 
came  to  Washington  and  dumped  52.000 
original  letters  of  protest  on  my  desk. 
Prayer  groups  are  organizing.  Sooner 
or  later,  Congress  must  come  to  grliM 
with  this  matter. 

What  I  propose  is  no  disrespect  to  the 
Court.  It  Is  only  that  I  disagree.  Lin- 
coln accepted  but  stoutly  disagreed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  It  remained  for  blood  and  for 
the  13th  amendment  to  overturn  that 
decision.  In  1913,  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple reversed  the  Court  in  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  Incomes.  But  for  that,  there 
would  hardly  be  a  Great  Society  to- 
day because  It  takes  money  to  run  the 
Great  Society. 

In  all  of  the  prayer  cases,  the  decisions 
were  based  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  That  Constitution  was  or- 
dained by  the  people.  Moreover,  the 
people  reserved  the  rtght  to  amend  It. 
The  Issue  from  here  on  Is  therefore  quite 
clear.  Shall  the  people  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  language  which 
wUl  clarify  this  vexing  problem  before  it 
Is  carried  to  rldiciilous  extremes  by  other 
suits  which  may  be  filed?  I  do  not  now 
propose  to  repeal  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  I  do  not  propose  to 
reverse  the  Court.  I  do  propose  a  clari- 
fication so  that  these  decisions  and  their 
possible  implications  will  not  hover  over 
every  teacher,  every  principal,  and  every 
educator  in  the  land  as  well  as  over  the 
school  boards  and  authorities  who  are 
charged  with  administering  our  public 
educational  system. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
contains  the  words  "providing  for  or  per- 
mitting." It  may  be  contended  that  to 
provide  for  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  is  also  offensive  since  it  must 
mean  in  a  tax-supported  public  school. 
Just  how  offensive  Is  it? 

The  Court  crier  who  asks  Ood  to  save 
this  honorable  Court  every  time  he  opens 
a  session  across  the  way  does  so  in  a  mac- 
nlflcent  marble  building  constructed  with 


public   funds.     The  Chaplains  of  the 
House  and  Senate  offer  their  prayers  In 

the  people's  own  Capitol,  built  with  pub- 
lic funds.  In  that  Capitol  is  a  prayer 
room  where  Members  may  go  and  It  was 
designed  and  built  from  public  funds 
appropriated  by  Conirress.  Every  X5B 
vessel,  every  Government -owned  camp 
cantonment,  barracks,  chapel,  or  other 
building  where  prayer  Is  offered  by  serv- 
ice chaplains  has  been  erected  with  pub- 
lic funds.  The  prayers  pronounced  over 
the  caskets  of  the  young  dead  coming 
back  from  Vietnam  are  said  by  chaplains 
who  are  paid  from  public  funds.  Any 
argument  against  providing  a  place  for 
volunury  prayer  because  it  takes  place 
in  a  structure  built  with  public  funds 
would  sound  rather  hollow  in  the  face 
of  reality. 

To  all  this,  I  add  a  few  personal 
thoughts.  A  thousand  years  before  the 
Galilean  was  bom— yes,  and  perhaps 
several  thousand  years — the  original 
parents  were  warned  about  the  "tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  They  were 
warned  only  that  to  touch  it  or  eat  of  the 
fruit  meant  death.  But  the  tempter  ser- 
pent beguiled  Eve,  and  she  took  of  the 
fruit  and  shared  It  with  Adam.  There 
was  no  compulsion.  There  was  complete 
freedom  of  choice  and,  having  chosen, 
they  must  bear  the  consequences.  This! 
then,  is  the  foundation  for  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  vicarious  atonement.  This  free- 
dom of  choice  not  only  in  the  spiritual 
but  the  material  world  as  well  has  been 
eroding  and  with  it  come  the  vexations, 
the  frustrations,  and  the  desperations 
which  mark  the  lives  of  so  many. 

Man  must  look  to  a  God  for  comfort, 
for  solace,  for  consolation,  for  guidance, 
and  for  hope.  Glibly  and  superficially. 
It  is  argued  that  the  place  for  this  is  the 
church  which  children  attend  once  or 
twice  each  week,  or  in  the  home  where 
the  preschool  hours  are  given  to  prepar- 
ing for  school,  the  after-school  hours  in 
unleashing  youthful  energy,  and  the 
early  preretirement  hours  with  books 
and  television  and  the  other  diversions 
of  the  day. 

The  really  alert  hours — perhaps  6  or 
7 — are  spent  in  school.  These  are  the 
formative  years  for  50  million  youngsters. 
These  are  the  hours  when  the  habit  of 
prayer  can  best  be  nurtured. 

Prayer  is  the  roadmap  to  Ood.  It 
should  become  the  greatest  adventure 
for  young  minds,  Each  must  find  the 
way  for  himself.  This  takes  some 
doing — the  development  of  right  habits, 
the  building  of  spiritual  muscle.  This 
can  come  only  from  practice  and  re- 
hearsal day  after  day  when  young  minds 
are  alert. 

How  strange  that  we  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  public  funds  every  year  to 
develop  physical  fitness  and  harden  the 
muscles  of  American  youth,  but  when  it 
comes  to  hardening  the  spiritual  muscles 
through  the  practice  amd  rehearsal  of 
prayer,  it  becomes  enshrouded  In  quaint 
legalism  and  the  Jargon  of  church  and 
state. 

Mr.  President.  I  finish  by  saying:  Give 
Caesar  what  he  requires,  but  give  God 
a  little  also. 

I  hope  that  this  measure  will  commend 
itself  to  many  Senators  so  that  they  may 


append  their  names  as  cosponsors  in 
addition  to  those  names  that  have  al- 
ready been  reported. 


STUDENTS    TALK    15    HOURS    FOR 
VIETNAM  RELIEF  FUND 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
U  said  these  days  about  the  inability  of 
American  teenagers  to  identify  with 
something  of  substance.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  March  2 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  Dally  Boomerang  under 
the  headline  "Students  Talk  15  Hours  for 
Vletrmm  Relief  Fund." 

As  reported  by  my  longtime  friend  and 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  legloruialre.  Ward  W. 
Husted,  the  teenagers,  spearheaded  by 
Tom  Mast,  Lew  Roney,  and  Jim  Ointher, 
spent  some  15  hours  speaking  over  radio 
station  KLME  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Legion's  Vietnam  Relief  Fund.  The 
students  were  responsible  for  collecting 
nearly  $470  for  the  fund.  They  "iden- 
tified" that  day  with  a  cause  of  great 
substance. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  with  my  remarks, 
as  one  more  indication,  not  only  of  the 
measure  of  support  which  Americaivs 
give  to  the  very  dirty  but  very  necessary 
war  in  Vietnam  but  as  an  Indication  of 
the  translation  of  that  support  Into  ac- 
tion by  a  group  of  high  school  students 
In  Laramie,  Wyo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

STtTDENTS  Talk  16  Hotms  for  Vittnam 

RELtCr   PUNTJ 

LaraoUe  High  School  students,  spearheaded 
by  their  own  student  council  talked  for  over 
15  hours  Saturday. 

With  the  cooperation  of  station  KLME  and 
Iti  manager  George  Blum,  the  teenagers 
proved  to  the  world  that  they  were  for  some- 
thing, and  that  they  were  solidly  behind  the 
American  service  men  and  women  who  are 
lighting  for  liberty  aind  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

Under  the  chalrmanfiblp  of  Tom  Mast,  and 
Lew  Boney  and  Jim  Glnther  as  cochairmen, 
300  LHS  students  worked  and  performed 
from  9  a.m.  Saturday  until  12:36  a.m.  Sun- 
day broadcasting  and  collecting  for  the 
American  Legion  Vietnam  Relief  Pund. 
Many  local  business  and  professional  men 
were  interviewed  during  the  day,  live  enter- 
tslnment  was  brought  In  from  all  parts  of 
ttie  city,   and    records    spun    between    acts. 

All  through  the  day  and  evening  calls  came 
Into  KLME  offering  subscriptions  to  the  fund, 
»nd  within  minutes  a  LHS  collector  was  at 
the  door  to  pick  up  the  donation.  When  the 
1<HS  team  called  the  show  off  early  Sunday 
morning  they  were  nappy  at  the  $475.07  that 
l»»d  been  contributed  to  the  fund. 

Legion  Commander  Doris  Christ,  of  Albany 
County  Poet  14.  expressed  the  thanks  of  aU 
legionnaires  to  the  students  of  Laramie  High 
School  and  to  radio  station  KLUK  for  the 
flae  demonstration  of  public  service  last 
*wk.  In  this  era  of  "demonstrations"  this 
»»•  one  that  brought  credit  to  Laramie  and 
kU  Its  people,  she  said.  StaUon  KLME  wUl 
continue  to  receive  contrlbutlona  to  the  Vlet- 
a*m  Relief  Pund. 

A  bright  spot  of  the  campaign  U  that  every 
penny  donated  wUl  find  its  way  to  Vietnam, 
to  back  up  UJ3.  •ervlcemens'  civic  action 
•Ofk  among  the  Vietnamese  people.  AU  ad- 
»»lal»trauve  costs  wiu  be  paid  by  the  national 
wgaolaaUoa  of  the  American  Legion.  Mrs. 
ChrUtMid. 


THE  KANSAS  MILLING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
economy  of  the  milling  industry  of 
Kansas.  Indeed  much  of  the  economy  of 
the  Midwest  relating  to  processed  agri- 
cultural products,  faces  a  threat  because 
of  a  disparity  in  freight  rates  to  the  east 
and  south,  that  is  to  say,  a  disparity  in 
the  freight  rates  from  the  sources  of 
agricultural  production  to  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  consumption. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  relates  to 
freight  rates,  but  the  eventual  solution, 
if  there  is  to  be  one,  lies  in  the  fimda- 
mental  forces  of  competition  between 
regions,  each  exercising  to  Its  fullest 
capacity  its  natural  advantages. 

No  one  in  the  State  of  Kansas  has 
dealt  more  intelligently  or  with  greater 
dedication  with  regard  to  this  problem 
than  Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president  of 
Kansas  State  University.  He  serves  as 
a  chairman  of  a  12-State  Governors' 
committee  to  examine  ways  of  maintain- 
ing the  strength  of  the  agriculture  indus- 
try in  the  Midwest  and  in  Kaiisas.  As 
an  educator  he  has  educated;  as  an 
administrator  he  has  dealt  with  a  large 
body  of  complicated  facts  in  a  precise 
and  excellent  manner;  and  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen  he  lias  sought  not  to  shun 
controversy  but  to  manage  It  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Kansas,  the  Midwest,  and  indeed 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  entitled,  "Middle  West 
in  Throes  of  Regional  Competition"  ex- 
presses these  sentiments  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^: 

Middle  Wist  cn  Tkroks  of 

RBGIOKAL  COMPETmON 

Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president  of  Kansas 
State  University,  has  been  performing  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  economy  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  has  done  so  through  his  efforts 
to  Inform  the  public  on  the  problems  faced 
In  preserving  and  extending  markets  for  our 
processed  agricultural  products. 

The  crux  of  the  dilenuna  seems  to  be  that 
this  trade  territory,  which  Is  strong  on  agri- 
cultural production,  does  not  have  many  big 
centers  of  population.  Thus  the  products  of 
the  farm  must  t>e  shipped  either  in  raw  or 
processed  form  to  places  where  they  will  be 
consumed.  For  employment  and  business 
expansion  In  our  area,  we  need  to  maintain 
processing  Industries. 

McCain's  Interest  in  the  subject  was 
heightened,  when  he  was  named  chairman  of 
a  12-State  Oovemors'  committee  to  examine 
ways  of  "saving"  the  flour  mlUlng  Industry 
In  Kansas  and  other  Middle  West  States. 
The  threat  to  that  industry  came  from  a 
disparity  In  freight  rates  to  the  East  and 
Southeast  as  beween  wheat  and  flour.  Rates 
were  reduced  on  wheat  but  not  on  flour,  put- 
ting Kansas  mills  at  a  disadvantage. 

After  many  hearings  and  much  study, 
McCain  has  come  to  some  conclusions  which 
are  important  to  Middle  West  area  problems 
and  not  alone  on  flour  milling.  One  Judg- 
ment Is  that  the  area  can't  logically  complain 
about  technical  progress,  even  when  It  Inter- 
feres with  traditional  trade  patterns.  As  an 
example,  the  mills  shouldn't  protest  b«cau«e 
the  railroads  have  found  cheaper  methods  to 
transport  wheat.  The  difficulties  lie  In  the 
fact  that  leas  expensive  transportation  has 
■aoX,  also  beeu  developed  for  flour  or  that 


when  It  has  been  provided,  the  savings  have 
not  been  passed  on  In  reduced  freight  rates 
for  flour. 

Freight  rates  can  ultimately  determine 
where  livestock  shall  be  fed.  whether  where 
the  livestock  is  grown,  as  In  the  Middle  West, 
or  where  the  meat  is  consumed,  as  on  the 
west  coast,  McCain  points  out.  The  Kansas 
State  president  insists  that  producers  in  this 
area  must  maintain  the  highest  possible  level 
of  efficiency  in  order  to  Insure  the  lowest  pos- 
sible costs  of  production  and  a  quality  prod- 
uct. It  follows  that  processors  also  must 
have  maximum  efficiency  to  get  the  end  prod- 
uct to  consumers  at  a  competitive  price.  Dr. 
Elmer  H.  Klehl,  dean  of  the  college  of  agrl- 
ciilture  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
been  saying  eesentlaUy  the  same  thing. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  a  problem  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  or 
even  legislation.  McCain  is  emphaslEing 
that  there  are  some  areas  where  ccMnplalnts 
on  freight  disparities  might  logically  be  made. 
Also,  freight  rates  are  extremely  important  to 
the  Middle  West's  overall  economy.  But 
eventually  the  solution,  if  there  Is  to  be  one. 
Ilea  In  meeting  compietltlon  with  other  re- 
gions. It  means  exploiting  our  natural  ad- 
vantages to  the  hUt  and  creating  others.  It 
Is  his  conclusion  that  the  Middle  West  can 
compete,  but  it  won't  be  easy. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     SUPPORTS 

TRUTH  IN  LENDING  AND  TRUTH 

IN  PACKAGING 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  for 
6  years  Senator  Paxti,  Dottclas,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  fought  unceasingly  and  tire- 
lessly for  truth  in  lending. 

Repeatedly  he  has  taken  the  floor  nnd 
worked  in  committee  to  prevent  decep- 
tion practiced  on  unknowing  and  unin- 
formed borrowers  who,  when  buying  on 
the  installment  plan,  are  payhig  far 
more  in  Interest  rates  than  they  know. 
Actually,  Installment  buying  has  become 
the  merchandising  of  indebtedness. 
Men  and  women,  millions  of  them,  who 
desire  to  Improve  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, are  being  misled,  and  paying  heavily 
for  this  deception. 

The  courageous  Senator  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  DotrcLAs]  has  actively  led  his  Sen- 
ate troops  through  the  muddy  fields  of 
the  truth-in-lending  battle  on  behalf  of 
the  consumers  of  America.  The  87th 
Congress  had  been  in  session  for  less 
than  4  months  when  21  Members  of  this 
body  Joined  Senator  Douglas  In  spon- 
soring S.  1740,  the  truth-ln-lending  bill. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  among  the 
original  cosponsors.  At  that  time  Sena- 
tor Douglas  said,  on  April  27,  1961: 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  (the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency ) 
revealed  a  number  of  major  abuses  in  the 
field  of  consumer  credit. 

And  so  the  testimony  had. 

As  President  Johnson  observed  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  message  on  truth 
in  lending  and  packaging,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  Interest  to  consumers,  which  he 
sent  to  Congress  yesterday,  March  21, 
1966: 

The  consumer's  interest  la  the  American 
Interest. 

And  so  It  Is. 

PAtTL  Douglas  reintroduced  his  truth- 
In-lendlng  bill  in  the  88th  Congress  and 
again  In  the  89th  Congress.  I  sui^Mrted 
his  bills. 
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The  concept  of  truth  In  lending  now 
has  the  warm  suppwrt  of  President  John- 
son, just  as  It  had  the  support  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  positive  action  can  be  completed 
thi.s  session  of  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  much  as  I  applaud  and 
approve  of  the  President's  support,  I 
believe  it  fair  to  point  out  that  In  hla 
message  to  the  Congress  concerning 
truth  in  lending,  there  are  areas  which 
can  be  strengthened.  Indeed,  the  full 
cost  of  credit  should  be  stated  simply  and 
clearly  before  any  credit  contract  Is 
sl»(ned  as  the  President  has  stated,  but 
I  hope  the  bill  which  comes  before  the 
Senate  will  specify  that  the  disclosure 
of  the  credit  cost  be  required  annually. 
It  makes  a  difference  to  the  consumer, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  has  long  pointed  out. 

The  champions  of  the  consumer  de- 
serve our  deep  appreciation  because  we 
are  all  consumers. 

The  able  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubercerI  has  long  advocated  truth  in 
packaging  and  the  far-sighted  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  has  been  the 
champion  of  the  long-suffering  house- 
wife who  finds  It  difficult  to  know  the 
difference,  if  any,  In  king  size,  super  size, 
or  double  economy  size. 

Senator  Hart  has  fought  for  truth  In 
packaging,  and  in  his  message  on  con- 
-siuner  interests  Monday,  March  21,  the 
President  called  for  fal.  packaging  and 
laljellng  which  would — 

First  Require  that  each  package  provide 
stmple.  direct,  accurate,  and  Tlslble  Informa- 
tion aa  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  its 
contents.  Including  ingredlente  where  this  la 
Important. 

Second.  Keep  off  the  shelvea  packages 
with  deceptively  shaped  boxes,  misleading 
pictures,  ooafuslng  or  meaiUngless  adjectives, 
In&pproprlate  size  or  quantity  markings,  and 
promotional  gimmicks  that  promise  nonex- 
istent savings. 

Third.  Provide  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
reasonable  and  appropriate  weight  standards 
to  facilitate  comparative  shopping. 

.A^s  the  President  correctly  points  out: 

An  aoc\irate  and  Informative  package  and 

label  need  not  add  to  the  producers*  cost.     It 

win  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  ooa- 

sumer. 

We  owe  much  to  the  Members  of  th© 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  given  so  tirelessly  of  their  time 
lo  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  the  need  for  truth  in  lending  and 
fair  packaging  and  labeling. 

Kor  t'xanrip.f  Congresswoman  Lbonor 
K  Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  has  persisted 
successfully  in  her  efforts  to  make  food, 
di-ugs.  and  cosmetics  more  safe. 

In  her  floor  remiarks  yesterday  she 
cited  examples  of  how  truth  In  lending 
would  help  the  consumer.  It  Is  perti- 
nent ui  r*>p«>at  this  one  example: 

Said  Representative  Suluvan: 

Under  present  practices:  On  department 
store  revolving  credit,  say  you  charge  $700 
warth  or  purchases.  You  might  be  toJd  that 
you  would  pay  a  smaU  service  charge  for 
<fiv-h    month   that  you  owed  money  to   the 

Under  truth  Ln  lending:  You  would  be  told 
that  the  store's  finance  charges  were  at  the 
rat«  of  19  r^r  . :  '.  -v»r  year  and  you  would 
receive   a   .-r.  >;.:.-. .?   i'dtement  showing  the 


doUars-and-cents  costs  for  credit  diu-lng  the 
previous  month. 

The  truth  wlU  free  the  consumer  from 
being  overcharged  or  short-weighted. 

President  Johnson  has  further  en- 
hanced his  great  record  in  the  field  of 
domestic  legislation.  It  has  been  a  rec- 
ord imequalled  in  presidential  history. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SAM  RAYBDRN 
GOLD  MEDAL  IN  BONHAM,  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday,  March  18.  1966.  was  Sam 
Raybum  Gold  Medal  Day  In  Bonham, 
Tex.,  as  declared  by  the  mayor  of  Bon- 
ham, Mr.  John  M.  Crockett,  in  honor  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Sam  Raybum 
Gold  Medal  which  was  authorized  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  in  1962. 

It  was  my  honor  on  that  day  to  pre- 
sent the  Gold  Sam  Raybiu-n  Medal  hon- 
oring the  late  Sam  Raybum  "For  services 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  to  his  two  surviving  sisters.  Mrs. 
8.  E.  Bartley  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thomas  in 
the  public  ceremony  held  In  front  of  the 
Sam  Raybum  Library  in  Bonham. 

We  were  honored  on  that  occasion  to 
have  with  us  Miss  Eva  Adams,  Director 
of  the  US.  Mint,  the  Honorable  Robert 
A.  Wallace,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Honorable  Robert 
Bartley,  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  the  nephew 
of  the  late  Sam  Raybum.  In  addition, 
there  were  several  Texas  Congressmen. 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Homer  Thomberry, 
U.S.  District  Judge  Sheehy,  and  a 
large  crowd  of  the  late  Sam  Raybum's 
friends  at  the  public  ceremony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution declaring  March  18,  1966,  as  Sam 
Raybum  Gold  Medal  Day,  a  copy  of  the 
program,  the  remarks  of  Miss  Eva  Adams 
and  the  remarks  of  Robert  A.  Wallace, 
and  my  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  2«th  day  of  September  19«a,  by  Joint 
resolution,  authorized  that  a  gold  medal  be 
struck  and  presented  to  th«  estate  of  the 
late  Speaker.  Sam  Raybxirn.  "for  services 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;" 
and. 

Wh«reas  said  gold  medal  has  been  struck 
and  will  be  presented  to  the  recipients  there- 
of In  Bonham.  Tex  ,  on  March  18,  19M,  at 
a  pjn..  In  a  public  ceremony  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Sam  Raybum  Library:  and. 

Whereas  on  aald  occasion,  we  will  t)e  hem- 
ored  with  the  presence  of  many  distinguished 
cltlaens  and  public  servants,  espeetaJly  the 
Honorable  Raij>h  YMtsoaotroR.  V3.  Senator 
from  TezAs.  who  Authored  the  resolution  for 
the  striking  of  said  medal,  the  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Wallace.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Trsasury.  and  the  Honorable  Eva  Adams 
EHrwrtor  of  the  US.  Mint:  and. 

Whrareas  we  are  again  honored  through  the 
life  of  Sam  Raybum,  oui  fellow  citizen. 
Uiough  he  be  dead,  and  we  are  further  hon- 
ored as  a  oonunualty  by  the  presence  of  sucb 
dlstlngulahed  company  as  will  be  in  oui  dty: 
Now.  therefore, 

I.  John  M.  Crockett,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Bonham,  do  hareby  designate  Friday,  March 
18.  1»M,  as  Sam  Raytxum  Gold  Medal  Day 
in  the  city  of  Bonham.  Tex.,  and  call  upon  aU 


of  the  citizens  of  this  community  to  bear 
witness  to  the  importance  oif  said  occoaloQ 
and  assl0t  all  visitors  to  our  city  on  that 
occasion  In  every  way  possible. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  cltv 
of  Bonham,  on  this  the  3d  day  of  MarrJ^ 
1966.  ^ 

JOBN  M.  Cuocitrrr, 
Mayor,  City  of  Bonham. 

PaoGRAM:    Present ATiOhf    or    Sam    Ratbttin 

CtoLD   Medal,  the   Sam   Ratbusn  LiBa»jiT 

Bonham,  Tex.,  March  18.  1960,  2  p.m. 

Master  of  ceren^onles:  Buster  Ck>le,  secre- 
tary-treasxu-er.  the  Sam  Rayburn  Founda- 
tion. 

Invocation:  Rev.  WUUam  Cheatham,  pas. 
tor.  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bonham. 

Welcome  address:  Gene  Danner,  member 
Bonham  City  Commlasion. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guests- 
Buster  Cole. 

Remarks :  Miss  Eva  Adams,  Director  of  17 J5. 
Mint. 

Remarks:  Hon.  Robert  A.  Wallace,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

PresentaUon  speech:  Hon.  Ralph  Yamoi- 
ouGH.  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas. 

Acceptance  speech:  Hon.  Robert  Bartley, 
member.  Federal  Communications  Oommls- 
slon,  Washington,  DC. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Jack  Carson,  pastor. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Bonham. 

The  Sam  Ratbcrm  Gold  Medal 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Eva  B.  Adams, 
Director  of  the  Mint,  at  the  presenutlon 
ceremonies    of    the    Sam    Rayburn    Gold 
Medal,    the   Sam   Rayburn   Library.  Bon- 
ham. Tex.,  a  pjn.,  March   IB,   1966) 
One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago  on  the 
aeth  of  this  month,  the  Continental  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  rendered  George  Wash- 
ington a  great  honor.    For  wise  and  spirited 
conduct  In  the  siege  and  acquisition  of  Bos- 
ton, General  Washington  was  tendered  a  gold 
medal  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Ck)ngress. 
In  their  own  name  and  In  the  name  of  the 
Thirteen   Colonies   whom   they   represented. 
This  was  the  first  gold  medal  awarded  to  a 
citizen   by  our  Government. 

Since  then  we  have  honored  our  Presidents 
by  striking  gold  and  bronze  medals  bearing 
their  likeness  on  the  obverse,  with  appro- 
priate symbols,  words,  and  motifs  on  the  re- 
verse. We  have  also  honored  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  Directors  of  the  Mint,  and 
those  generals  and  admirals  who  rendered 
outstanding  service  In  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

Today  we  honor  a  man  who  was  none  of 
these. 

Today  we  honor  a  man  who  was  a  private 
citizen,  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Texas.  So 
in  this  respect  the  occasion  that  brings  us 
here  Is  imique. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  not 
frequently  bestowed  such  an  honor  on  a  pri- 
vate clUzen.  On  fewer  than  la  occasions  has 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
US.  Mint  to  strike  a  gold  medal  honoring  a 
private  citizen  with  the  simultaneous  strik- 
ing of  bronze  medals  for  sale  to  the  public. 
The  two  Americans  Immediately  honored  be- 
fore Mr.  Raybum  were  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley 
in,  and  Robert  Frost — the  former  a  great 
humanitarian  physician,  the  latter  a  great 
poet  of  the  American  people. 

Bronze  medals  of  Sam  Raybum.  Identical 
to  the  one  struck  In  gold,  are  now  available 
for  sale.  These  may  be  purchsised  by  writing 
directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  VS. 
Mint  in  Philadelphia. 

The  supply  of  medals  In  any  given  cats- 
gory  that  we  offer  to  the  public  Is  dictated 
by  demand.  Replacements  are  manufactured 
only  as  required.  The  medal  program  of 
your  U.8.  Bitot,  I  would  like  to  emphasise. 
Is  operated  to  conjunction  with,  rather  than 
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IB  opposition  to,  the  mtot's  primary  pur- 
pose— which  Is  to  fulfUl  the  NaUon's  needs 
lor  coins. 

The  obverse  side  of  the  Sam  Raybum  gold 
loedal  was  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
Prank  Oasparro  at  our  Philadelphia  Mint.  A 
full-face  likeness  of  Mr.  Rayburn  is  to  the 
foreground,  while  to  the  background  Is  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  where  he  spent 
so  much  of  his  life.  His  name  la  engraved 
around  the  top.  and  the  year  of  his  birth  and 
death  on  the  right. 

The  reverse  side  was  designed  and  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Phillip  Fowler.  In  the  center 
Is  a  gavel — symbol  of  the  position  which  Mr. 
Raybum  occupied  for  so  long:  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  Across  the  gavel  lies  a  sprig  of  blue 
bonnets — your  lovely  Stat«  flower.  En- 
circling the  gavel  and  the  blue  bonnets  the 
following  words  are  engraved:  "For  Services 
Rendered  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States." 

The  medal  is  striking  for  Its  simplicity  of 
design  and  the  power  and  strength  that 
emanates  from  the  remarkable  portrait  of 
Mr.  Raybum.  This  is  as  it  should  Ise;  for 
these  were  qualities  that  characterized  the 
man  we  honor  here  today. 

THE  Good  of  Man  Mtrsr  Be  the  End  Restjlt 

or  THE    SCXENCE    OF   POLITICS 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Wal- 
lace, Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  at 
the  presentation  ceremonies  of  the  Sam 
Rayburn  Gold  Medal;  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Library,  Bonham,  Tex.,  2  p.m.,  March  18. 
1966) 

Each  time  I  return  to  the  Southwest  where 
I  was  born  and  where  I  lived  the  first  20  years 
of  my  life,  I  feel  a  deep  surge  of  pride.  Here 
li  the  pioneer  tradition — the  tradition  of 
sccompllshment  by  hard  worX  and  perse- 
verance. My  grandfather,  John  Milton 
Stewart,  was  the  chief  machtolst  at  the  S.  L. 
Irvln  Co.  at  nearby  Honey  Grove,  Tex.  He 
wss  also  a  railroadman,  farmer,  and  busl- 
oeesman,  possessing  the  versatility  necessary 
to  the  taming  of  the  prairie  wilderness  when 
the  Cheyenne  territory  was  opened  In  south- 
western Oklahoma  In  1893. 

This  Is  also  ancient  land.  Here  the  roots 
of  our  history  run  broad  and  deep.  Here  the 
cultxires  of  many  people  met — Indian,  Span- 
Uh.  Mexican,  and  American.  One  comple- 
mented the  other.  Each  contributed  to  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  past  which  we  pres- 
ently enjoy. 

The  man  we  honor  here  today  was  t>oth 
»  product  of  this  rich,  diversified  culture 
Md  a  contributor  to  It.  Conscious  of  the 
l*nd'8  history,  understanding  of  its  people, 
Swn  Rayburn  reflected  In  his  long  life  of 
political  purpose  and  purposeful  action  their 
Mplratlons  and  their  dreams.  The  land  and 
Its  people  are  both  richer  for  his  having  lived. 

The  strength  and  dignity  of  any  movement, 
whether  it  is  a  library  fashioned  of  wood 
or  a  sutue  carved  from  stone,  is  derived  not 
from  the  wood  or  marble  of  which  it  Is  biUlt, 
out  from  the  man  to  whose  name  It  was 
erected.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Raybum  was 
M  the  strength  of  the  land  which  he  loved, 
ffla  dignity  was  the  dignity  of  the  people 
whom  he  served  for  over  half  a  century.  Both 
the  Sam  RaybiuTi  Library  and  the  principles 
«  the  man  which  give  It  strength  and  dig- 
nity are  now  a  meaningful  portion  of  the 
cultural  legacy  future  generaUons  will  share. 

The  gold  medal  presented  here  today  hon- 
<*»  Mr  Rayburn  as  an  ouutandtog  repre- 
•entatlve  of  his  people  before  the  greatest 
PoilUcal  tribunal  of  our  land.  It  U  also  a 
'wtament  wrought  to  gold  of  his  country's 
appreciation  and  Indebtedness.  In  creating 
wis  symbol  of  unselfiah  service  to  the  peo- 
ple he  represented,  the  country  he  served, 
wd  the  democratic  principles  to  which  he 
oeueved,  we  follow  a  tradition  as  old  as  our 
government— a   tradlUon   that  recognizes   a 


citizen's  contribution  to  the  preservation  of 
those  Ideals  and  principles  that  are  the  cor- 
nerstones of  our  democratic  Institutions  and 
which  give  substance  and  meaning  to  democ- 
racy Itself. 

AristoUe  taught  that  "the  good  of  man 
must  be  the  end  of  the  science  of  politics." 
It  was  this  principle  that  guided  Sam  Ray- 
btirn  throughout  his  Ulustrlous  life.  He  was 
emtoently  successful  to  brtoging  together 
diverse  political  elements  in  our  complex 
political  structure.  Out  of  this  political 
synthesis,  this  crystallization  of  Intellectual 
Ideas  from  all  portions  of  our  country,  came 
laws  that  strengthened  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety and  enriched  the  lives  of  our  people. 
The  laws  that  he  helped  fashion  reflect  his 
belief  that  the  good  of  man  must  be  the  end 
result  of  political  thought  and  action. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  we  never 
lose  sight  of  this  prtociple  when  we  formulate 
laws,  enforce  them,  and  interpret  them  with- 
in the  framework  of  contemporary  thought 
and  belief.  In  every  facet  of  our  undertak- 
ings today,  In  our  endeavor  to  create  a  great 
society  at  home  and  a  good  society  of  na- 
tions throughout  the  world,  we  are  conscious 
of  this  principle — that  the  good  of  man  must 
be  the  end  result  of  poUtlcal  thought  and 
action.  It  guides  our  course  of  acUon  in 
Vietnam  where  we  seek  to  restore  peace  and 
order  in  a  troubled  land  so  that  free  people 
may  choose  a  government  and  a  way  of  life 
of  their  own  free  choice.  It  guides  our 
course  of  acUon  here  at  home  in  our  efforts  to 
rebuild  and  dignify  our  cities,  preserve  our 
country's  l)eauty  and  safeguard  our  natural 
resovirces,  eliminate  social  ills  that  degrade 
and  destroy  fellow  Americans,  expand  and 
Improve  our  educational  systems,  and 
alleviate  prejudice  and  bigotry  so  that  all  of 
us — regardless  of  his  race,  religion,  or  color — 
may  live  In  harmony  and  work  In  \mlson 
with  each  other  to  achieve  goals  and  dreams 
we  share. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  American  cities,  talked  about  an- 
swering an  ancient  dream:  "That  dream  Is 
of  •  •  •  a  land  •  •  •  of  promise,  of  hope, 
where  It  could  truly  be  said,  to  every  man  his 
chance,  to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth, 
his  shimng  golden  opportvmlty,  to  every  man 
the  right  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  l>e 
himself  and  to  become  whatever  thing  his 
manhood  and  his  vision  can  combine  to  make 
him." 

There  are  few  Americana  who  have  not 
shared  this  dream.  It  is  a  recurrent  dream, 
because  the  moulding  of  a  society  where  the 
good  of  man  is  the  end  result  of  political 
thought  and  action  is  a  conttouous  process. 
It  develops  through  succeeding  generations, 
and  each  generation  enriches  or  distorts  this 
dream  In  proportion  to  its  attitude  and  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  innumerable  problen^s 
we  face  In  our  communities  and  our  country. 
The  complexity  and  enormity  of  the  problems 
that  surround  \is  at  home  and  abroad  pre- 
clude to  any  of  us  the  luxury  of  leisure  or 
indiflference  In  our  search  for  solutions.  It 
Is  a  search  In  which  all  must  participate,  for 
all  are  affected. 

Here  In  Bonham  and  as  a  Congressman  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
our  Nation's  Capital,  Sam  Rayburn  con- 
tinually sought  opinions  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  to  help  guide  his  thought  and 
direct  his  actions.  For  he  realized  that 
democracy  to  live  and  flourish  must  reflect 
and  mirror  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
peoples  of  varied  backgrounds,  different  na- 
tionalities, and  diverse  Interests.  He  realized 
that  to  the  extent  political  action  reflects  the 
best  thought  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  any  given  problem,  to  that  extent  do  po- 
litical laws  enrich  the  lives  of  human  beings 
and  contribute  to  democracy's  growing 
legacy.  He  was  fortunate  to  see  within  his 
own  lifetime  the  t>eneflclal  effects  of  niuner- 
ous  social  and  economic  laws  he  helped 
formulate  and  bring  to  fruition — laws  that 


enriched  the  lives  of  all  Americans  and 
strengthened  the  democratic  principles  upon 
which  our  society  rests.  By  his  life  and  ac- 
tions he  contributed  toward  the  fulfillment 
ot  the  American  dream  and  enriched  our 
common  heritage. 

Remarks  or  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborouch, 
Bonham,  Tex,,  FRmAT,  March  18,  1966! 
IN  Presenting  the  Sam  RATBtrRN  Gold 
Medal  to  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bartlbt  and  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Thomas,  Sitrvivino  Sisters  or  Speaker 
Sam   Ratbubn 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Bartley 
Judge  Thomberry,  Judge  Shiehy,  Secretary 
Wallace,  Director  Adams,  Commissioner 
Bartley,  General  Carr,  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, fellow  Americans,  fellow  Texana. 
friends,  this  Nation,  this  Government,  this 
people  have  sent  these  representatives  from 
Washington  today  to  honor  the  memory  and 
the  unselfish  achievements  of  the  greatest 
legislator  the  American  people  have  ever 
produced. 

Sam  Raybum  was  not  born  to  be  Speak- 
er— he  achieved  It  himself. 

wmiam  Arbogast,  chief  Associated  Press 
staff  writer,  covering  the  House  of  Rei>re- 
sentatlves,  wrote: 

"The  story  of  Sam  Rayburn  is  the  story 
of  a  lonely  little  boy  helping  grub  a  living 
out  of  Texas  cotton  land  and  dreaming  of 
a  future  to  politics. 

"It  Is  the  story  of  a  dream  come  true  In 
the  face  of  adversity  and  obstacles  which 
would  have  dlscouragea  a  less  determined 
man. 

"Sam  Rayburn  wasn't  born  to  be  Speaker 
of  the  House.     He  got  there  ^on  his  own. 

"He  was  born  to  be  a  farmer,  and  at  farm- 
ing he  spent  his  early  life,  first  to  his  native 
Tennessee  and  then  to  Texas,  which  hU 
father  adopted  as  permanent  home  for  the 
Raybum  family  of  11  children. 

"As  a  boy,  Sam  Rayburn's  life  was  one  of 
toil  and  monotony. 

"  'When  I  was  a  boy,'  he  once  said,  '1 
would  sit  on  a  fence  on  Sundays  and  wish 
that  somebody  would  ride  by  on  a  horse — 
Just  anything  to  relieve  the  monotony.'  " 

But  Samuel  Taliaferro  Rayburn  came  from 
good  stock,  from  fine  people,  good  in  intel- 
lect and  character  and  faith — diligent  in 
work,  fair  in  their  dealings  with  all  people. 
Samuel  Taliaferro  Rayburn  was  eighth  in 
a  family  of  11  children  bom  to  William 
Marlon  Rayburn  and  Martha  Clementine 
Waller  Rayburn.  Bom  In  Tennessee,  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Fannin  County  to 
1887  at  the  age  of  5 — and  It  was  this  land, 
this  people,  this  area,  this  Fannin  County, 
this  Red  River  country,  that  shaped  his  life 
of  honor  and  service,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  develop  both. 

He  went  to  school  at  Burnet  and  Flag 
Springs,  then  to  Mayo  Normal  at  Commerce. 
He  taught  school  at  Greenwood,  Hopkins 
County,  at  the  age  of  19:  he  received  his 
B.8.  degree  from  Mayo  Normal,  now  East 
Texas  State  College,  at  21;  taught  school 
for  3  more  years;  then  surprised  everyone  by 
announcing  for  the  legislature  at  age  24. 

He  won,  and  at  the  age  of  29,  was  the 
youngest  Speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  in  history  up  to  that  time. 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

At  30,  Sam  Rayburn  achieved  his  ambi- 
tion— election  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  became  a  Congressman  the 
year   Woodrow   Wilson   became   President. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  powerful  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
2  years  before  TDR.  was  elected  President, 
and  6  years  later  was  House  majority  leader. 
In  1940.  he  first  became  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Ten  times  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
as  Speaker  longer  than  any  other  man,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  Henry  Clay. 
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ThlB  remarkable  man  we  honor  today  w«« 
not  a  psuBire  BpeaJcer — b«  WM  an  actlTlat. 
H»  wfis  no  mere  modentor.  He  waa  bia  par- 
ty's leader  He  waa  oooaCruetlve  In  his  l«ad- 
•rafaip.  When  the  oppoalng  party  had  the 
Preeldency.  aa  waa  the  caae  with  President 
Elsenhower,  Speaker  Raybxirn  waa  no  mere 
obstructionist.  11  It  waa  good  for  the  coun- 
try, Sam  Raybum  was  for  it.  Thla  waa  hu 
attitude  with  all  the  eight  Presldenta  with 
whom  he  served. 

Sam  Rayburn  iaa.de  It  clear  that  he  served 
"with"  those  Presidents,  not  "under"  them. 
He  strove  to  maintain  the  coequal  nature  of 
the  Congreas  and  the  executive  In  a  Oorem- 
ment  designed  to  be  a  govemment  of  cbecka 
and  balancea. 

Raytoum's  service  In  the  Congress  waa 
liberal,  enlightened,  and  progreaelve.  He 
went  to  the  Congress  the  year  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  inaugurated,  and  supported 
Wilson's  new  freedom  program.  Woodrow 
Wilson  wrote  a  letter  of  admiration  and 
congratulations  to  the  young  Congressman 
for  his  skill  In  steering  through  the  House 
the  stock  and  bond  bill.  Ji 

Leading  columnist.  Marquis  Child*  de- 
scribed how  Sam  Rayburn  was  "a  partner 
with  FX>J*  m  bringing  about  the  New  Deal  " 
He  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman — and  pushed  Tyuman's 
Pair  Deal  And  speaking  of  his  8upp)ort  for 
John  P  Kennedys  New  Frontier,  Ralph  Mc- 
Olll  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  wrote:  "This 
son  of  the  old  frontier  played  a  powerful 
role  in  the  new." 

Were  he  altre  today,  Sam  Rayburn  wotild 
be  the  leading  architect  at  L,B.J.'s  Oreat 
Society. 

Sam  Rayburn  achieved  an  unmatched 
legislative  record,  ao  astounding  in  Its  maa- 
slve  accotnpllshmenta  that  biographer 
Dwlght  Dorough  called  It.  "An  Inconceiv- 
able record"  It  would  take  hours  to 
chronicle  that  record.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
it  waa  recognized  in  his  own  lifetime, 

HonorajTT  degrees  were  bestowed  upon  htm 
by  Muhlenberg  College  In  Pennsylvania.  East 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  the  Cnlveralty 
of  Maryland,  Austin  College,  National  Uni- 
versity In  Washington.  Tusculum  College,  the 
University  of  West  Virginia,  and  Syracuse 
Unlveralty. 

He  waa  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  of  Phi  DelU  Phi. 

He  received  the  Collier"!  magazine  award  of 
•  lO.OOO  for  distinguished  service. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  called  htm, 
"The  tallest  Texan  of  them  all,  a  solid  un- 
frllled  cltlren," 

He  waa  a  strategy  leader  for  John  Nance 
Gamer's  campaign  for  the  Presidency  In 
1932,  and  steered  Gamer  Into  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, the  first  Texan  ever  to  be  Vice  Preal- 
dent    of  the  United  States. 

Raybum's  chance  to  be  Vice  President 
came  In  1M4,  but  it  waa  canceled  out  by 
the  opposition  of  reactlonarlea  In  his  own 
State,  who  were  fighting  his  reelection  at 
home. 

Rayburn,  more  than  any  other  person,  waa 
responsible  for  Justice  Tom  Clark's  appoint- 
ment by  Harry  Truman  to  the  Supreme 
Court — the  only  Texan  ever  to  serve  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  19«0,  Sam  Rayburn  waa  a  guiding  genloa 
behind  Lyndon  Johnson's  drive  for  the 
Presidency,  which  led  to  Johnson's  election 
to  the  Vice-Presidency — from  which  position 
fate  placed  him  In  the  President's  chair — the 
first  Tsxan  President. 

So  Sam  Raybum'B  political  genius  was  a 
main  factor  In  placing  In  high  Federal  oOce: 
First.  Texas'  only  two  Vice  Presidents:  sec- 
ond. Texas'  only  Supreme  Court  Justice; 
third.  Texas'  only  President. 

More  than  200  Congressmen  gave  tributes 
to  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House:  legisla- 
tures and  city  coaadls  passed  resolutions  In 
his  memory,  and  the  conywrtonal  aasembUas 


of   nine   natloca   paaeed    resolutiona   tn   bla 
bonor. 

Four  PresldMita  of  the  United  Statss  cams 
to  Bonhatn  to  bonor  bia  mentory  tbat  aad 

November  day  of  hla  funerai  here. 

John  F.  Kennedy  said  o*  Baybum:  "Im- 
me«ieurable  la  your  devotion  to  cause  and 
country  and  Immeasurable  Is  the  respect, 
esteem,  and  affection  which  all  of  ua  wbo 
have  served  with  you  hold  for  you," 

Lyndon  Johnson  said  of  him:  "He  waa  as 
old  aa  Thomaa  Jefferson,  and  aa  young  as 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Our  Democratic  Party  la 
the  oldest  political  party  in  the  world  be- 
cause men  like  the  S^xiakar  keep  It  loyal  to 
the  old  traditions — and  forever  alert  to  new 
ways  to  serve  social  prograss  and  human  free- 
dom. 

"He  was  younger  than  any  of  us— there 
was  one  thing  be  disliked  more  than  old 
foglee.  and  that  waa,  aa  he  put  it.  'young 
fogies'." 

Among  the  honors  our  people  and  Inatltu- 
tlons  have  bestowed  upon  Sam  Rayburn,  the 
following  stand  out: 

1  Sam  Rayburn 's  oil  portrait  hangs  In  the 
Speaker's  Lobby  in  the  Capitol  In  Washing- 
ton. 

a.  Raybum's  llfe-slzed  statue  is  tn  the 
Rayburn  Building  in  Washington. 

3.  The  massive  Rayburn  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, named  In  bis  honor. 

4.  Rayburn  Reception  Room  in  the  Capi- 
tol, dedicated  to  Sam  Rayburn. 

5.  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
the  Angelina  River  in  Texas,  named  by  an 
act  of  Congress, 

S.  Sam  Rayburn  Oak  Tree  on  the  Capitol 
Oroutuls  In  Washington. 

7.  The  Sam  Rayburn  Library  at  Bonham, 
Tex, 

8.  A  Sam  Rayburn  oil  portrait  officially 
hangs  In  the  State  caplt<^  in  Austin. 

9.  A  Sam  Rayburn  oil  portrait  ofllclally 
placed  In  East  Texas  State  College, 

10.  A  U.S.  Raybum  commemorative  postage 
stamp. 

11.  A  Sam  Raybum  Gold  Medal,  struck  by 
the  U.S.  Mint  by  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  presented  In  a  few 
minutes  to  his  surviving  sisters. 

These  honors  are  more  than  have  come  to 
many  Presidents,  yet  all  combined  are  small 
in  comparison  with  the  esteem  the  Ameri- 
can people  feel  In  their  hearts  for  him. 

Today,  as  many  tlmea  before,  you  have 
beard  Sam  Raybum  eulogized  for  the  great 
American  that  he  was.  As  long  aa  there  Is 
recorded  history,  and  as  long  as  memories 
remain  sacred,  "Mr.  Sam"  will  renwln  an 
inspiration.  Many  an  aspiring  young  man 
win  tum  to  "Mr,  Sam"  for  hla  Ideals,  hU 
determination,  and  his  quiet  patience  In  his 
long  years  of  apprenticeship. 

This  Sam  Rayburn  Medal,  this  beautiful 
and  enduring  Sam  Raybum  Library  here  in 
Bonham,  the  Sam  Rayburn  Building  in 
Washington,  and  all  the  other  monuments 
named,  all  stand  as  monuments,  visible  to 
the  sight  of  all  Americans,  of  the  love  and 
respect  which  his  fellow  citizens  held  for 
Sam  Raybum.  But  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant memorial  of  all  Is  the  Sam  Raybum 
scholarship  program,  where  more  than  200 
distinguished  Americans  have  provided  the 
funds  for  a  program  that  will  encourage  the 
outstanding  young  people  of  this  Nation  to 
eeek  careers  in  public  service.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  memorialize  this  great  man 
than  to  encourage  others  to  emulate  his 
great  career  of  distinguished  senlce,  accom- 
plishments, and  dedication.  It  is  most  fit- 
ting that  these  scholarships  will  emphasise 
the  teaching  of  govemment  and  govern- 
ment service  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  to 
which  Sam  Raybum  devoted  his  lifetime 

As  I  present  thla  medal  honoring  Sam 
Raybum  "for  services  rendered  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States"  to  his  two  surviving 
sisters,   Mrs.   S.   K.   Hartley   and   Mrs.   W.  A. 


Thomas,  who  ar«  rsprsMnted  by  Sam  Hst. 
bum's  n«pb«w,  the  Honorabls  Robert  Bart^ 
ley.  It  U  my  hope  that  It  will  be  a  symbd 
of  our  determmed  dedicaUon  to  the  prlnci 
pies  which  aam  Baybura-s  life  lUuatrated 
With  Sam  Raybum  as  a  model  for  the  futurs 
political  leaders  of  thla  Nation,  the  United 
States   will   continue  on   Its  path  of  gieat- 


structlve  leadership  in  many  aspects  of 
our  community  life. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
FWday.  March  25,  Is  the  145th  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  the  valiant 
struggle  of  Greece  to  free  Itaelf  from  the 
oppressive  domination  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  when  Americans  join  with  free- 
dom-loving people  all  over  the  world  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  Independent  spirit 
and  the  courage  of  the  Greek  people. 

It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  free  peo- 
ple everywhere  should  acknowledge  their 
debt  to  a  nation  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic Ideals. 

The  concept  of  democracy  which  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  the  government  at 
Athens  more  than  2,000  years  ago  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  democracy  as  we 
now  know  it.  The  methods  and  prac- 
tlces  of  the  city-State  government  neces- 
sarily have  been  modified  to  fit  the  de- 
mands of  modem  society,  but  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  on  the  rule  of  law 
have  remained  unchanged. 

Greek  contributions  to  our  society  have 
not  been  confined,  of  course,  to  our 
political  Institutions.  In  architecture, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  sculpture,  the 
imagination  and  creativity  of  the  Greeks 
has  served  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  over  the  years.  But  it  is  for  their 
contributions  to  democratic  political 
thought  that  I  est>eclally  commend  them 
today. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  in  Greece 
was  not  won  easily.  Nor  has  it  been 
easy  for  the  Greeks  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom thus  achieved.  Because  geograph- 
ically Greece  is  a  gateway  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  It  has  been  th?  locale  of 
many  serious  armed  conflicts,  all  of 
which  have  done  great  livjury  to  the 
economic  and  political  structure  of  the 
land  but  none  of  which  has  dampened 
the  spirit  of  the  Greek  people. 

Today  Greece  stands  practically  on 
Russia's  doorstep  as  a  constant  remind- 
er and  symbol  of  a  i>eople  that  success- 
fully resisted  the  clutches  of  the  Krem- 
lin. The  Greek  people  are  continuing 
to  strengthen  the  economic  and  social 
fibers  of  their  rution  and  are  a  valuable 
and  trusted  ally  in  the  NATO  pact  of  na- 
tions. 

We  Americans  can  never  completely 
repay  our  debt  to  a  nation  and  people 
who  have  contributed  so  significantly  to 
the  development  of  democratic  ideals 
and  institutions.  We  are  Indeed  proud 
of  and  grateful  to  the  more  than  IVx 
million  Americans  of  Greek  descent  who 
have  done  so  much  to  strengthen  democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  our  o>m  land. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  we 
have  a  sizable  Greek  community  to  which 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute.  Their  influence  la 
widely  felt  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth,   and   they  have  provided  eon- 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  I  have  received  a  good  deal 
of  mail  concerning  H  Jl.  8282,  the  bill  to 
revise  the  unemployment  compensation 
laws.  The  Issues  are  important,  and 
highly  technical. 

HR.  8282  is  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
administration.  Before  it  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  It  must  be  reported 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  considered  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly undergo  considerable  change  as  it 
moves  through  the  legislative  process. 
My  vote  will  depend  upon  the  exact 
shape  of  the  bill  that  comes  before  the 
Senate.  While  comments  upon  specifics 
are  premature.  It  is  possible  to  discuss 
my  reaction  to  the  philosophy  of  H.R. 
8282. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  consider 
changes  in  our  unemployment  compen- 
sation law.  Enacted  during  the  depres- 
sion years,  when  millions  of  men  were 
unemployed  simply  because  our  entire 
economy  had  faltered,  this  statute  has 
been  on  the  books  for  30  years  without 
any  basic  changes.  Today  the  unem- 
ployment problems  we  face  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  both  quantity  and  quality. 

The  curse  of  unemployment  now  falls 
upon  a  relatively  few  Americans.  Job- 
lessness is  at  a  12-year  low.  Our  econ- 
omy Is  booming.  Indeed,  many  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  face  severe  labor 
shortages,  particularly  in  skilled  trades 
and  white-collar  jobs.  Those  who  can- 
not find  work  fall  into  three  basic  cate- 
gories: those  who  live  in  areas — such  as 
>ppalachia — where  jobs  of  all  kinds  are 
scarce;  those  who  lack  the  skiUs  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  labor  market;  and 
those  who  are  discriminated  against  on 
account  of  age,  sex,  or  color.  For  these 
Individuals,  and  their  families,  unem- 
ployment is  basically  a  long-term  chronic 
condition. 

Any  reform  of  our  unemplojmient  com- 
pensation system  must  balance  two  criti- 
cal factors:  the  need  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  wage  insurance  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  but  are  unable 
to  And  suitable  employment,  and  the 
need  to  ^ar  those  who  do  not  want  to 
work  from,  using  their  unemployment 
checks  a*^  substitute  for  a  Job,  Bene- 
fits m\Jb  not  be  raised  to  the  point  where 
U  ey  wquld  kill  or  weaken  the  incentive 
^  woiic.  But  they  should  be  high 
enough  to  enable  a  conscientious  and  in- 
dustrious person  to  meet  his  and  his 
famlly'3  immediate,  minimum  needs  dur- 
^  periods  of  unemployment. 

Those  who  oppose  reform  of  our  un- 
employment compensation  system  some- 
times use  real  or  Imagined  cases  of  fraud 
*8  a  reason  to  oppose  any  change.  De- 
spite popular  misconception,  there  Is 
•ctually  very  Uttle  chlseUng.  Only  12  of 
f^ery  1.000  beneficiaries  were  found  to 
n«ve  made  fraudulent  claims  In  1964. 
Only  31  cents  of  every  $100  in  benefits 


was  an  overpayment  for  fraud,  and  al- 
most two-thirds  of  this  amoimt  was  re- 
covered. Nor  is  the  current  level  of 
benefits  a  widespread  invitation  to  gold- 
bricking.  Maximum  benefits  range  from 
$30  per  week  in  Mississippi  to  $65  in 
California.  Nationally,  the  average 
benefit  paid  is  about  $37  per  week.'  This 
is  less  than  $2,000  per  year,  far  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Where  fraud,  loopholes,  and  goldbrick- 
Ing  exist,  they  should  be  rooted  out.  I 
support  such  reforms.  But  I  do  not  think 
It  fair  or  accui-ate  to  charge  our  entire 
unemployment  compensation  system 
with  sheltering  loafers,  welfare  chlselers, 
and  misfits.  Under  recession  conditions 
only  65  percent  of  the  unemployed  draw 
benefits.  In  better  times,  such  as  the 
present,  this  drops  to  40  percent. 

H.R.  8282  proposes  to  meet  modem 
imemployment  problems  with  three  fun- 
damental reforms: 

First.  Establishing  noinlmum  Federal 
standards  governing  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  each  State. 

Second.  Extending  coverage  to  work- 
ers not  now  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation. 

Third.  Extending  the  duration  of 
benefits  for  workers  who  are  imemployed 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

First.  H.R.  8282  would  establish  Fed- 
eral benefit  standards  by  requiring  that 
the  minimum  benefit  be  one  half  of  the 
workers  weekly  wage,  with  a  maximum 
benefit  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
State's  average  weekly  wage.  For  exsun- 
ple.  if  the  average  wage  in  a  State  Is  $100, 
the  statewide  maximum  must  be  set  at 
$67.  Then  an  $80-a-week  worker  must 
receive  at  least  $40 — half  of  his  wage 
loss — a  $100  worker  $50  and  so  on  imtil 
a  $134-a-week  worker  hits  the  maximum 
of  $67.  All  who  work  for  a  wage  higher 
than  $134  would  also  be  limited  to  $67. 

Under  present  law,  the  States  have 
great  leeway  In  setting  benefits,  and  the 
level  of  unemployment  compensation 
varies  widely.  In  Maryland,  for  example, 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  is  $46, 
slightly  less  than  half  of  our  average 
wage.  But  in  neighboring  West  Virginia 
It  is  $35 — slightly  more  than  one-third 
that  State's  average  weekly  wage.  In 
Iowa  It  Is  only  $30,  or  less  than  one-third 
of  Iowa's  weekly  wage.  In  Hawaii,  it  is 
$55,  or  roughly  three-fifths  of  the  weekly 
wage  there. 

I  support  the  concept  of  minimum  Fed- 
eral standards,  although  I  am  not  able  to 
say  whether  I  think  the  levels  of  compen- 
sation proposed  In  H.R.  8282  are  appro- 
priate until  I  can  study  the  testimony 
and  the  reports  of  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  In  a  highly  Integrated  and 
mobile  economy,  as  ours  has  become,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity among  the  States.  Otherwise, 
States  can  compete  for  industry  In  terms 
of  which  Imposes  the  lowest  tax  and  pro- 
vides the  lowest  level  of  benefits.  Lack 
of  uniformity  may  also  encourage  work- 
ers to  relocate  based  upon  the  level  of 
benefits  rather  than  the  availability  of 
Jobs. 

Second.  H.R.  8282  would  extend  cov- 
erage to  an  estimated  5  million  workers, 
including  those  in  small  establishments, 
in  nonprofit  organizations,  on  large  farms 


and  in  agricultural  processing  companies. 
I  support  this  provision.  In  addition  to 
a  worker's  own  family  the  entire  economy 
suffers  when  any  substantial  group  Is 
unemployed  and  also  unable  to  maintain 
even  a  fraction  of  Its  normal  purchasing 
power  to  buy  the  goods  and  services 
others  produce. 

Third.  HJl.  8282  would  extend  the 
duration  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion by  providing  a  Federal  "long-term 
adjustment  benefit"  for  those  who  use 
up  their  State  allowances.  In  most 
States  this  Is  26  weeks.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  payments  would  continue  at 
State  levels  for  an  additional  26  weeks. 
If  needed,  so  long  as  the  worker  main  • 
tains  his  eligibility.  An  important 
change  would  permit  these  benefits  to  be 
paid  during  a  period  of  approved  train- 
ing or  retraining. 

For  example,  a  Jobless  worker  may  now  , 
draw  $35  a  week  for  26  weeks,  and  then  ' 
his  benefits  expire  under  State  law.  If 
his  past  earnings  record  and  continued 
availability  for  work  make  him  eligible, 
H.R.  8282  would  permit  him  to  ap- 
ply for  Federal  adjustment  benefits — 
through  the  State  employment  office. 
He  would  be  entitled  to  his  first  check 
on  the  27th  week  of  unemployment,  also 
at  $35,  and  he  would  continue  drawing 
until  he  finds  work  or  until  the  52d  week. 
If.  during  this  time,  he  participates  In 
an  approved  training  program,  he  con- 
tinues to  draw  benefits.  If  he  refused 
approved  training  or  suitable  work  he 
can  be  denied  benefits. 

With  the  increasing  pace  of  automa- 
tion, the  unskilled  or  semiskilled  worker 
who  is  laid  off  today  has  a  far  harder 
job  In  finding  new  employment  than  In 
his  fathers  day.  He  needs  a  longer  peri- 
od of  assistance  in  which  to  relocate, 
obtain  training,  or  find  a  new  job.  Con- 
gress recognized  this  need  by  temporarily 
extending  the  benefit  period  during  the 
1958  recession,  and  again  in  1961.  I 
think  it  Is  appropriate  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  long-term  unemployment  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Again.  I  reserve  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  specifics. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  HJR. 
8282  which  are  of  doubtful  utility. 
HJl.  8282  proposes  to  scrap  the  expe- 
rience rating  system,  under  which  each 
employer  is  encouraged  to  achieve  em- 
ployment stability.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  reason  to  abandon  this  feature  of 
the  present  law. 

H.R.  8282  also  proposes  to  prevent 
States  from  disqualifying  employees,  for 
more  than  6  weeks,  except  in  the  case 
of  fraud,  labor  disputes,  or  conviction  of 
a  crime  connected  with  his  work.  This 
means  that  those  who  voluntarily  quit, 
or  are  discharged  for  misconduct  will  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  benefits  after 
6  weeks.  I  am  not  sure  this  Is  a  long 
enough  period  to  discourage  those  who 
would  use  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  as  a  long-term  dole  Instead 
of  a  temporary  crutch. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  carefully  to 
follow  this  legislation.  I  hope  there  will 
emerge  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  from  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee a  sound,  constructive  bill  that  will 
merit  the  support  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 
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NATIONAL      DEFENSE      EDUCATION 
ACT  FTNDS  IN  INDIANA  COLLEGES 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr  President.  It  is 
good  news  to  many  of  us  that  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  recommendation 
from  Its  education  subcommittee  that  the 
full  $190  million  authorized  for  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  Act  loans  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  should  be  appropri- 
ated  and  spent  for  that  purpose. 

Thp  original  Intention  of  the  admln- 
Lsiratio!  as  evidenced  In  the  budget  fig- 
ure's submitted,  was  to  eliminate  all  new 
funds  for  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loar\s  But  undeniable  evidence  has 
«a'.i:\ert»d  that  the  proposed  shift  to  pri- 
vate j{uarapteed  loans  imder  title  IV  of 
t.'ie  Hiss'he.'  Kducatlon  Act  will  not  serve 
I.  f»  p:-^.-  The  administration  has 
co!iS'»<jup::i:y  ;j;'.v>oaed8  1 -year  extension 
a.  id  the  u,-^'  ul  ii  iO  million  in  lotm  funds. 

But  wp  need  the  entire  $190  mUlion. 
I  asree  » itn  the  House  subcomriLittee. 
iir.d  I  sK.cerely  hope  that  in  both  houses 
«•>  Ail,  conclude  to  restore  the  full 
*;noiint  To  deprive  even  one  student 
of  his  education  for  next  year  by  denial 
of  these  loan  resources  Is  to  put  an  un- 
cotL-^clonabiP  burden  on  that  student  for 
thP  costs  01  Vietnam. 

I  have  previously  cited  the  specific  sltu- 
a:>  )P.  of  ttir-?*'  Indiana  schools  faced  with 
th;s  promt-r:;  Besides  Notre  Dame.  In- 
dia.'ia  Liu.ersity.  and  Purdue.  I  have 
tiTird  from  a  number  of  others. 

President  Robert  H.  Reardon.  of  An- 
derson College,  Adfiderson.  Ind..  writes: 

W»  would  estimate  that  about  60  (tudenU 
would  have  to  discontinue  or  could  not  enroU 
■J  fraahmen  even  IX  the  guarantee  program 
was  fully  operative.  We  believe  there  U  a 
■ignlficant  need  {or  some  national  defense 
loan*  to  low-Income  famlllM  in  addition  to 
the  gtiarant««  program.. 

Presldoit  Alan  C.  Rankin,  of  Indiana 
State    University,    Terre    Haute.    Ind., 

m-rites: 

W>  are  greatly  conc«rned  over  a  recent  ad- 
ministrative decision  to  phase  out  Uninedl- 
Btely  the  national  defense  loan  program  and 
the  health  professions  loan  program.  If  our 
untveralty  Is  to  participate  in  the  packaging 
of  financial  aids,  as  provided  In  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1968.  It  la  essential  to  have 
the  above-mentioned  loan  funds  available  to 
use 

We  bettere  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
banking  institutions  to  provide  the  training 
necessary  for  member  banks  and  adequate 
funds  for  the  l9M-ei  school  year  More- 
over, to  wlth<lraw  the  above  two  programs 
Unmedlateiy  would  be  a  breach  of  our  obli- 
gation to  students  who  are  borrowing  from 
theae  programs  to  see  them  through  to 
graduation. 

President  O.  P.  Kxetzman  of  Valpa- 
raiso University  In  Valparaiso,  Ind..  notes 
that  the  problem  is  aggravated  In  the 
case  of  a  school  which  has  a  national 
rather  than  a  local  constituency.  His 
letter  Is  as  follows : 

VALP*»«iao  CrifrvHtarrr, 
Valparaiso.  Ind.,  Mmrch  14.  iM«. 
Hon.  Vamcs  Hastkx. 

U.S.  Senate. 
WmhingXon,  D.C. 

DtA«  Srv*T^i»  Hastkx-  We  would  like  to 
enrrnnef  v".  to  support  the  appfx>prlatloo 
for  ss^'i  T',!  1  -  toeontlnoe  the  National  Oa- 
feose    EJ  .^'     ■-.   Act  loans   foe   the  oomlng 


fiscal  y«ar.  U  the  national  defense  stud«it 
loan  program  ware  cut  back  now,  before  tb» 
various  State  plans  are  fully  Unplementad.  it 
would  put  a  burden  on  our  students  which 
we.  at  least  at  the  present  time,  do  not  feel 
we  could  assist  them  In  carrying. 

One  of  our  problems  In  this  regard  is  that 
we  have  a  national  constituency.  We  would 
normally  expect  to  receive  students  froaa 
44  to  SO  States.  We  find  it  impassible,  at  the 
present  time,  to  advise  students  all  over  the 
ootintry  what  is  being  done  to  assist  them 
In  their  particular  State.  Their  local  bank- 
ers wUl  not  presently  be  advised  and  be  able 
to  supply  them  with  definitive  Information 
permitting  them  to  plan  their  financial  pro- 
gram. 

In  subsequent  years,  after  the  arrange- 
ments for  commercial  loans  have  been  com- 
pleted and  put  Into  effect,  we  would  enoour- 
»fe  their  ua«  especially  for  freshmen  stu- 
dents each  year. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  you 
use  your  influence  to  continue  the  appro- 
priations for  196S-67  at  the  current  level 
and  then  suggest  reductions  in  subsequent 
years  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  loaned  to  seniors  and  others  leaving 
campus.  In  this  way.  the  students  on  cam- 
pus In  the  faU  of  1966  would  be  furnlabed 
loans  for  this  and  the  next  3  years  under 
the  present  program  which  would  permit 
them  to  complete  4  years  of  schooling.  Those 
entering  In  the  fall  of  1991  and  subsequent 
years  would  l>e  furnished  loans  under  com- 
mercially  financed   loan  plans. 

It  waa  very  nice  to  have  you  on  the  campvu 
some  tune  ago.  and  we  hope  ttiat  you  will  re- 
turn often.  With  kind  personal  regards  and 
every  good  wish  to  you  in  your  Important 
work  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

O.  P.  Karreif  ANN. 

Prerident. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  letter  from  Stanley 
P.  Prankewlch.  director  of  the  national 
defense    student    loan    program    at    St. 
Francis  College  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 
St.  FaANCis  Colxxob. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  March  17. 1366. 
Hon.  Vamcx  Habtkk, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

tteaa  SxwATOR  Hakticx:  We  at  St.  Francis 
Oollege  are  quite  concerned  with  tba  discon- 
tinuance of  the  national  defense  student 
loans.  This  dlaoontinuance  places  a  burden 
on  the  collage  la  finding  other  financial  aids 
on  such  short  notice  for  students  who  were 
formerly  granted  the  student  loan. 

During  the  past  3  years,  we  granted  loans 
to  380  students.  For  next  September,  we 
estimate  226  students  applying  for  this  loan. 
Our  scholarship,  college  loan,  and  work-study 
programs  will  provide  aid  to  approximately 
60  students.  Thus  175  students  are  depend- 
ent on  this  loan  or  aome  equally  attractive 
substitute,  because  many  students  applying 
for  a  loan  do  not  qualify  for  a  scholarship. 

If  a  substitute  i>rogram  is  not  available, 
the  students  will  be  faced  with  the  choice  of 
commercial  loans  at  higher  interest  rates, 
postponement  of  their  education,  or  discon- 
tinuance of  their  education. 

May  we  suggest  that  all  efforts  possible  be 
made  to  continue  the  loan  program  at  least 
this  year  and  thus  give  the  colleges  time  to 
change  over  to  the  proposed  guaranteed  loan 
program  through  commercial  aourcas. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Stawuet  p.  FKANKrwicH, 
INrrctor.  Smtional  Defense  Student  Loan 
Progr»m. 


EXPORT  QUOTAS  ON  CATTLE  HIDES 

Mr.    TOWER.     Mr.    President,    when 
the  Dn>artment  of  Commerce  recently 


March  g2,  1966 

annoonced  that  it  was  imposing  export 
quotas  on  the  exp>ort  of  cattle  hides  I 
was  much  surprised  as  well  as  dismayed 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  we 
are  doing  whaterer  possible,  as  a  nation 
to  increase  our  exports,  especially  our 
exports  of  farm  products.  We  are  now 
and  have  for  some  time  been  In  a  serious 
deflcit  In  our  balance  of  payments;  our 
gold  stocks  are  being  depleted.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  in  word,  at  least,  to 
resort  to  stronger  measures  In  order  to 
create  a  better  situation  In  this  regard. 

However,  when  It  comes  right  down 
to  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  improve 
this  situation,  we  balk.  It  Is  no  longer 
a  question  of  choice.  We  must  do  all 
we  can  to  halt,  and  even  reverse,  the  gold 
outflow. 

Therefore  I  am  In  dlsigreement  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  actions 
to  hamper  our  exports  of  hides. 

The  Commerce  Department  claims 
there  would  be  a  shortage  of  2.7  million 
hides  for  domestic  use  this  year  In  an 
Industry  which  uses  23.8  million  hides 
annually.  I  submit,  however,  that  the 
way  to  Increase  production  of  hides  is 
not  to  hamper  the  market.  Depressed 
prices  will  not  result  in  increased  pro- 
duction. If  there  Is  a  shortage  of  hides 
now.  In  the  short  run,  temporary  higher 
prices  will  Increase  production. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  the  Department's  action  is  poor  eco- 
nomics, these  recent  moves  are  also 
wanting  on  other  grounds.  Why  penal- 
ize hide  producers  from  seeking  and 
selling  In  their  best  market? 

They  should  be  as  free  to  seek  their 
best  profits,  Just  as  any  other  segment 
of  American  Industry  should  be  free. 
Moves  such  as  this  one,  which  aim  at  one 
IJartlcular  Industry,  should  be  protested 
by  every  Industry.  They  strike  at  the 
heart  of  our  freedom  to  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
copy  of  my  letter  protesting  this  action 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatx, 
CoMMrmr  on  Banking  and  CnaaiNcr, 

March  22, 1961. 
Hon.  JoRif  T.  CoNifoa, 

Secretary     of     Commerce.     Department    of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  SoECBrTABT :  Recent  acUons  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  »'lth  regard  to 
the  export  of  cattle  hides  have  raised  some 
serious  questions  concerning  our  announced 
national  policy  of  seeking  to  Increase  our 
foreign  trade. 

In  view  of  our  continuing  ba1ance-<rf- 
payments  deficit.  I  regard  it  of  utmost 
importance  that  we  seek  every  means  possible 
to  increase  our  exports.  I  beUeve  that  thl« 
Is  the  announced  Intention  of  our  foreign 
commercial  policy  and  a  vital  part  of  our 
attempt  to  reverse  our  present  adverse  gold 
flow.  This  aim  Is  valid  in  my  opinion,  and 
I  have  long  supported  such  poUcy.  In  ▼!•* 
of  the  Department's  March  11  acUon  in 
Imposing  export  quotas  on  cattle  hides,  and 
in  view  of  the  Department's  earlier  ruling 
requiring  export  licenses  for  hides  leavlBg 
the  ITnited  SUtea  for  aU  countries  except 
Canada,  it  appears  that  the  Department  h»» 
reversed  somewhat  its  previous  position.  I 
beUeve  thie  acUoaa.  which  are  designed  to 
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miublt  the  export  of  hides,  are  contrary  to 

mnounced  policy. 

I  urge  the  Department  to  reconsider  tiUs 
,6ttoD  in  the  Ught  of  the  foUowlog:  (1)  The 
Qmartment's  action  tias  backed  up  tildes  at 
ports  and  caused  costly  delays;  (3)  the 
Unteffl  of  export  quotas  has  been  found  to 
)^  to  abuses  and  often  profiteering  by 
ttrocad  firms;  (3)  stopgap  measures  to  hold 
town  prices,  in  tills  case  the  ptloa  at  ahom, 
fieatuaUy  lead  to  ahortages  In  materials  and 
(TCD  higher  prices  in  the  products  in  the 
\oDt  run:  (4)  normal  exporting  of  hides  will 
D«Ip  improve  our  balance  of  payments  and 
mult  In  the  export  of  leas  gold. 

While  these  economic  arguments  are  surely 
(Mioo  enough  in  themselves  for  a  reevalua- 
aon  of  the  Department's  action,  much  could 
M  Hid  for  the  rights  of  sellers.  In  this  case 
tb«  cattie  and  tilde  Industry,  to  be  free  to 
laek  their  best  price  In  their  beet  market. 

I  urge  that  the  Department  reevaluate  Its 
letton  In  setting  export  quotas  for  cattle 
WdM.  and  formulate  a  policy  which  will  not 
tiimper  the  necessary  and  benefldal  exp<»t 
of  cattie  hides. 

Sincerely  youia. 

JoRH  TowKa. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY AT  THE  MEETINQ  OF  THE 
ESTBS  KEFAUVER  MEMORIAL 
PODNDATION 

Mr  BASS.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
n  a  reception  was  held  In  the  caucus 
room  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Gathered  there  were  the  friends  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Senate,  the  late 
Ma  Kefauver.  of  Tennessee. 

They  were  gathered  in  memory  of  this 
man,  who  had  more  political  courage 
Uian  anyone  I  have  ever  known,  whose 
treat  heart  and  great  mind  were  on  the 
right  side  of  every  issue  he  faced  In  the 
Bouse  or  the  Senate,  regardless  of  the 
political  consequences. 

TTieee  people  were  gathered  that  Jan- 
vuj  evening  not  Just  In  memory  of  him, 
but  to  be  certain  that  the  ideals  for 
»hlch  he  stood  lived  on  after  him.  They 
iitui  encouraging  reiwrts  on  the  memo- 
rt»l  which  Is  being  established  for  him — 
» library  wing  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
Deisee  where  his  papers  will  be  stored 
lor  the  use  of  future  political  scientists 
ud  historians,  numerous  scholarships 
'or  yoimg  men  and  women  at  unlver- 
•Itles  and  colleges  around  the  country, 
»nd  awards  for  those  who  show  the 
tenlus  of  Estes  Kefauver  In  Ws  chosen 
fields. 

One  such  award  was  announced  that 
«»Oiiiig— a  $50,000  endowment  by  the 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Poimdatlon  to  en- 
*>»  a  $6,000  triennial  award  "to  the 
Peraon  who  does  the  most  to  bring  about 
»  union  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world." 
jcause  that  was  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Hte«  Kefauver. 

■n*  Vice  President  of  the  United 
«•*«.  the  Honorable  Htjbctt  Hnmntrr 
2<*«  and  announced  this  award.  Mr. 
*"™»an,  the  donor,  who  was  present, 
wwonded. 

Mt-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^  that   the   speeches   of   both   Vice 
"*««lent  HtJMPHMT  and  Mr.  Meeman 
wear  at  this  point  In  the  Rgcoao. 
OXn 40»— Part  B 

\ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

and  response  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Rcooio,  as  foDowa: 

RnuaKS  or  Vrcs  Paxsmzirr   HtmnT  Htnc- 

PSBXT   TO   TBS   BsTxs   KKFAtrvxa   MBMouai, 

FOTTKDATION,    WABBtiraTON,    D.C,    jAirtTAKT 

17,  1W« 

We  meet  to  help  establlah  a  living  memo- 
rial to  a  great  man  and  a  good  friend. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  meet  tier*,  in  ttiia 
caucus  room,  where  Estes  Kefauver  so  ably 
conducted  bearings  of  great  value  for  th» 
forgotten  man  In  our  ecooomy — the  oon- 
■umer. 

Bstas  Kefauver  believed  in  people,  and  tb« 
people  l>ellev«d  in  him. 

He  t>eUeved  ttiat  everyone — the  worker, 
the  small  farmer,  ttie  amall  businessman — 
should  have  a  fair  chance  in  life  and  a  fair 
ati&re  In  America's  abundance. 

He  believed  in  helping  those  who  could  not 
help  themselves — the  aged,  the  clilldren,  the 
sick,  the  weak. 

And  the  people  believed  in  tiim.  They 
elected  tiim  repeatedly  to  the  House  of  R«p- 
resentativea  and  to  the  Senate,  and  twice  a 
great  many  of  them  did  their  level  best  to 
elect  him  to  the  tilgbect  office  in  the  land. 

From  his  first  day  In  Congress  to  tiis  last — 
the  day  before  he  died — he  worked,  spoke, 
voted,  and  fought  for  the  public  interest. 

He  fought  for  clvU  rights  and  clvU  liber- 
ties; for  public  health;  for  public  power  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  for  aid  to 
the  depressed  areas  of  our  country;  for  a  gen- 
uinely free  and  comptetitlve  economy;  and 
for  many  other  good  causes. 

He  fought  against  organized  crime;  against 
political  bossism;  against  racist  immigration 
laws;  and  against  monopolists  and  price- 
fixers. 

Some  battles  tie  won.  others  he  lost.  But 
he  never  let  defeat  embitter  or  discourage 
tilm;  instead.  Ji»  Juat  came  back  to  fight 
harder.  ^^ 

Estes  Kefauver  was  tireless  In  seeking  out 
the  voters.  In  every  tilghway  and  byway  of 
America.  But  he  also  gave  generously  of 
tils  time  and  energy  to  causes  where  no  votea 
were  to  be  won.  because  be  felt  it  to  t>e  tila 
duty. 

That  Is  the  mark  of  a  stateaman — and  Estes 
Kefauver  was  a  statesman  of  real  vision  and 
commanding  Intellect  as  well  as  a  master 
politician,  and  a  master  of  the  common 
touch. 

I  tliink  of  tils  work  as  a  young  Congressman 
on  congreaslonal  reorganization  and  the 
achievement  of  more  effective  and  produc- 
tive relations  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  our  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

I  think  of  tils  work  as  a  Senator  for  closer 
cooperation  among  the  free  nations  ot  the 
Atlantic — ^hla  stanch  and  active  support  of 
NATO,  and  Ills  tireless  efforts  to  endow  it 
with  economic,  social,  and  political  aa  well 
as  military  significance. 

He  was  capable  of  tiigb  and  lonely  courage; 
be  took  ordara  from  no  one  but  tils 
conscience. 

He  was  gentle,  as  only  tlie  strong  can  t>« 
gentle.  He  waa  infinitely  patient  and  per- 
alstent  In  pressing  for  these  things  be  deemed 
right,  and  immovably  stubborn  In  resisting 
those  he  deemed  wrong.  Yet,  at  all  times — 
even  in  the  heat  of  battle — he  waa  courtaous, 
kind,  considerate,  and  generous. 

He  waa  a  giant  of  a  man — and.  like  the 
giant  of  Greek  mythology,  he  drew  freab 
strength  from  each  contact  with  his  native 
earth,  the  good  earth  of  Tenn eases. 

It  is  fitting  that  he  rests  ttiere  eternally — 
and  It  ia  fitting  that  we.  his  friends  and  col* 
laagues.  tiave  gathered  liara  to  l>ear  wltnea 


tiiat  America — and  tlis  Amerloan  people- 
are  better  for  Um  lUa  tis  Uved  and  Uie  «• 
ample  o<  aeUUaa  aarrlce  he  set. 

And  now  It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
make  an  important  announcement  on  l>«tialf 
of  tba  Kstas  Ksfauver  Memorial  Foundation. 
For  this  purpose,  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  Mr.  Edward  J.  Meeman.  editor 
emarltua  of  tha  Memphis  Press -Scimitar, 
would  Join  me  at  the  microphone. 

There  was  a  long  history  of  relatlonatUp 
between  Ed  Meeman  and  Bstes  Kefauver. 

They  fought  many  a  batUe  together — 
l>atUee  I  already  tiave  alluded  to:  for  tha 
l&d^;>endence  of  TVA  and  the  proving  of  tha 
public  power  concept;  for  equal  rights  for  aU 
man  at  a  time  when  such  a  fight  wasn't 
I>opular  or  easy;  for  the  right  ot  dlaaant,  even 
during  thoee  times  when  such  rights  weren't 
easily  secured;  for.  what  Estas  used  to  call. 
"the  little  people." 

Therefore,  I  ttiink  it  is  most  appropriate 
ttiat  today  his  old  friend  and  collaborator — 
Ed  Meeman — Is  here  to  announce  an  en- 
dowment to  the  Estes  Kefauver  Memorial 
Foundation  to  carry  on  the  puipoaea  for 
which  the  two  Jointly  strived. 

Mr.  Meaman  U  giving  the  foundation 
g&0,000  x>  endow  an  award  to  t>e  given  trien- 
nially  to  the  person  who  lias  done  the  most 
during  the  past  3  years  to  establlah  a  union 
of  tba  free  naUons — ^the  "Union  of  the  Free 
Award." 

Teamwork  among  the  free  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever — and  Bates  would  have  hoped 
that  the  United  States  would  be  the  Nation 
to  show  the  way.  I  am  honored  to  l>e  as- 
sociated in  tills  occasion. 

RisroNSB  or  Xdwakd  J.  MmcaN,  Kotrot 
SMsaiTua  or  tkk  Mncran  raw  n<  imi  n, 
TO  VicB  Paxsmnrr  HVbkkt  WmrttwKT'B 
TaxBxm  to  Bbtmb  KsraTTvaa  aws  Rib  Air- 
KotTircucnrT  or  trk  BBTxa  KxTAxrvn  Untom 
or  TRx  Fane  Awaxs.  JaNvaaT  17,  IBM 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Vice  Prealdent,  for  these 
great  words  about  a  great  man. 

It  is  a  trustm  ttiat  a  statesman  must  first 
be  a  good  enough  politician  to  get  elected. 

The  late  Senator  Bstee  Kefauver  was  a  re- 
markably successful  politician.  Indeed. 
Senator  Kefauver  was  so  unusually  successful 
as  a  politician  that  this  success  has.  In  a  good 
many  minds,  obscured  the  fact  that  he  waa 
far  more  the  statesman  than  be  was  tba  poli- 
tician. 

A  politician  in  public  office  seeks  to  know 
what  the  majority  of  his  constituents  want, 
and  strives  to  meet  those  needs.  The  states- 
man doea  that,  but  he  does  more  than  that. 
He  Btiidlea  fuUy.  deeply,  and  eamastly  what 
the  needa  of  his  constituents  are,  needa  of 
which  the  majority  are  not  yet  aware,  and 
has  the  courage  to  work  to  meet  them  even 
before  the  majority  can  be  persuaded  that 
they  exist.  This  takes  Intellect.  Industry, 
and  courage.  Estes  Kefauver  had  all  three, 
and  became  a  statesman  whose  stature  as 
such  is  increasingly  becoming  recognized. 

As  an  editor  in  Tennessee  who  si-pported 
him  I  bad  an  opportunity  to  observe  this. 
Kstee  Kefauver  took  a  str  nd  for  the  equal- 
ity of  the  Negro  long  before  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  his  State  were  willing  to 
do  so.  Tet  that  same  majority  elected  tiim 
decisively  although  they  did  not  agree  with 
him  on  this  vital  Issae.  He  proved  l>y  de- 
feating anti -Negro  opponents  that  although 
the  majority  waa  not  ready  to  l>e  pro-Negro 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  win  by  making 
race  prejudice  the  issue.  Demagoguery 
oould  not  upaet  Tennessee,  although  It  had 
been  a  member  of  ttie  Confederacy,  aa  it 
did  aoiiM  ottiar  Btataa.  Ktes  Kefauver's 
courage  liad  a  wlioleeome  tilstorio  effect. 
Tennessee   accompliabed   the   great    oliange 
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brought  by  the  Supreme  Ckjurt  declalon  of 
1954  and  the  civl]  rights  laws  in  good  order 
and  set  an  example  which  nUUgat«d  the 
turmoil  which  plagued  neighboring  South- 
em  State*. 

A  parallel  waa  hl«  bold  advocacy  of  a  fed- 
eration of  the  democratic  nationa  which 
have  a  long  history  of  self-government  and 
guarantee  their  citizens  their  personal  free- 
tXotn.  These  nations  happen  to  lie  mostly  In 
Western  Europe  and  North  America,  but  the 
proposed  federation  would  not  be  limited 
to  these.  When  his  Interest  In  this  idea  and 
program  was  sought  by  Edmund  Orgill,  auc- 
c««eful  wholesale  hardware  merchant  of 
Kemphia.  he  gave  It  careful  study,  found  It 
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and  water  mlauae.  adequ*t^y  prot«et  theM      A   COMBAT  VETERAN  SPEAKfi  orrr 

re«>urceB.  and  wlaely  develop  th«m  for  the  —T.  .  ^^^^-^lit)  OUT 

benefit   of    the    Amerlo&n    people,    now   and 


In  the  future.  Bach  year  must  show  more 
progreaa  than  the  year  before. 

Thla  la  what  I  would  hope  to  see  reflected 
In  the  budget  for  aoU  »nd  water  conaervatlon 
work,  so  that  the  going  programa  may  be 
accelerated  and  the  aerloua  backlog  of  un- 
oompJeted  work  may  be  reduced.  Aa  pre- 
sented, the  budget  la  not  adeqiiate  to  as- 
sure the  needed  accomplishment  In  fiacal 
year  l»e7. 

The  budget  provides  for  a  reduction  of 
»3.6   million   In   aoll   survey   funds.     Thla   la 


ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President  an 
excellent  article  by  Jim  Morris,  wh^'had 
served  for  5  years  and  8  months  In  the 
Army,  was  a  captain  of  the  Green  Bereta 
in  Vietnam,  and  was  wounded  three 
times  in  action  against  the  Vietcong  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 
No  one  can  question  his  credentials 
His   article   points  out  some  of  the 


_    ^         ^        ^  .  at  a  time  when  the  Importance  of  testing  and      numerous  follies  which  we  have  been  and 

•ound.  embraced  It.  and  worked  and  fought     mapping  soiu  for  sound  land  use  planning      ^^e  continuing  to  commit  in  our  unde- 


for  Its  realization 

Here,  as  In  the  case  of  civil  rights,  Estea 
Kefauver  was  far  ahead  of  his  conatltuents. 
His  great  moral  courage  carried  him  forward. 
When  he  had  an  Invitation  to  speak  any- 
where In  the  country,  and  he  had  many,  he 
often  chose  this  aa  his  theme.  When,  In  run- 
ning for  reelection,  bis  opponent  sought  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  it  In  a  nation- 
alist State — Tennessee  la  the  Volunteer 
State — crying  that  "Kefauver  would  surren- 
der our  national  sovereignty" — Kefauver  did 
not  waiver.  He  stood  by  hla  guns.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  believed  that  only  through 
federation  could  the  democratic  nations  be 
strong  enough  to  survive  In  a  world  of  dic- 
tatorships— only  thus  could  they  guarantee 
the  soirerelgnty  of  the  free  citizen  over  hla 
own  life.  As  In  the  case  of  civil  rights,  the 
majority  of  Tennesseans  trusted  the  man 
they  loved,  and  grave  him  their  votes,  even 
though  they  had  not  yet  become  wholly  con- 
vinced that  federation  was  the  thln«  to  do. 

And  so.  the  Estes  Kefauver  Union  of  the 
Free  Award,  a  prize  of  >6,000,  will  be  given 
every  3  years  to  the  person  who  In  the 
preceding  period  "has  best  served  the  caxise 
of  democracy  by  effective  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  self-governing  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  guarantee  the  freedom 
of  choice  and  action  of  the  Individual  In  the 
spirit  of  Estes  Kefauver,  who  advanced  this 
cause  effectively,  persistently,  and  nobly." 

The  fund  which  supplies  these  prizes  will 
be  administered  by  the  Edward  J.  Meeman 
FoundaUon,  MemphU,  Tenn.  But  It  la  part 
Of  the  Estes  Kefauver  Memorial.  In  which 
cause  we  are  gathered  here  tonight.  I  prefer 
to  think  of  It  as  the  Estea  Kefauver  carry- 
on — »  carry-on  to  greater  success  of  the  pur- 
poses and  enterprises  which  be  advanced  so 
far. 


STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  PEARSON 
TO     AGRICULTURE     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
Mr   PEARSON.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  statement  I 
made  before  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statsmknt  or  Swjatoi  James  B.  Pcakson,  or 
Kansas,  to  S«nat»  AoKicTn.TU]UE  AnntopaiA- 
noNs  St:»coKiirrtT«,   Masch   22,   1968 
Sou   and   water  conservation   acoacx4>llah- 
ments  in  fiscal  year  19«7  mvist — In  my  opin- 
ion— advance  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in 
19W:  Just  as  I  would  presume  that  the  con- 
servation   aocompliahments     this    year    are 
^tm**K  than  last,  and  last  years  greater  than 
the  year  before      This  U  how  we  progress — 
by  building  and  multiplying  our  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  sou  and  water  conservation  this  pro- 
greaalve  improvement  te  absolutely  eeeen- 
tlal  U  w«  are  to  correct  past  mistakes  of  soU 


and  development  Is  becoming  mere  widely 
appreciated  In  the  rural  fringe  areas  where 
the  Nation  la  undergoing  its  most  spectacular 
growth.  In  Kanscis  alone,  the  soils  on  more 
than  20  million  acres  remain  to  be  surveyed. 
The  proposed  cut  In  Federal  support  funds 
would  seriously  delay  the  mapping  of  the 
Nations  soils.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
money  should  be  restored  In  the  approi>rla- 
tlon. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  Federal  assist- 
ance funds  for  conservation  c^ieratlons  of  the 
Sou  Oonservation  Service  should  be  Increased 
to  9120  million,  to  permit  acceleration  of 
soUs  mapping  and  a{>plicatlon  of  conserva- 
tion measures  on  the  land. 

Waterstied  planning  and  development  Is 
another  area  where  the  backlog  of  work  need- 
ing to  be  done  approaches  staggering  propor- 
tions. A  modest  Increase  In  funds — to  tlO 
million  for  watershed  planning,  and  to  (80 
mllUon  for  watershed  pnjtectlon — would  help 
give  this  program  the  added  Impetus  it  needs. 
I  know  that  this  committee  Is  well  aware 
of  the  benefits  of  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram, particularly  the  multiple-purpose  pn-oj- 
ects  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
concept  of  local  self-help  In  developing  the 
Nation's  water  resources  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 

I  can  tell  you  that  in  Kansas  we  have  made 
Impressive  progress  in  many  watershed  areas 
under  this  program.  Yet.  of  236  watersheds 
that  need  attention — and  there  are  others 
that  would  benefit  by  further  protection  and 
development— only  21  watershed  projecU 
have  been  authorized  for  operations  assist- 
ance. There  simply  has  not  been  sufficient 
money  made  avaUable  to  do  the  needed  Job. 
Watershed  protection  and  development  re- 
quires more  substantial  Federal  support  of 
local  cooperative  effcu'ts,  as  a  matter  of  grow- 
ing national  concern. 

In  Kansas,  and  In  nine  other  Western 
States,  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram has  given  new  life  and  hope  to  a  vast 
region  of  great  potential.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  In  Kansas  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  more  than  1,726  farms  and 
ranches  with  a  total  of  1,660,000  acres  were 
being  operated  under  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  contracts  But  throughout  the 
Great  Plains  States,  approximately  5,000  ap- 
plications for  assistance  under  the  program 
have  not  yet  been  serviced.  1  believe  this 
program  has  proved  Its  worth  beyond  any 
question  of  a  doubt,  and  that  it  should  be 
accelerated,  as.  Indeed,  the  economic  Hfe  of 
the  Nation  in  general  is  being  accelerated  In 
this  period  of  dynamic  national  growth. 

An  Increase  in  Federal  support  of  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  to  920 
million  would  help  reduce  the  backlog  of 
pending  applications,  and  thereby  bring  the 
Nation  that  much  closer  to  solving  lu  soU 
and  water  conservation  problems. 

I  believe  these  suggested  Increases  In  the 
budget  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
fully  Jxutlfled  to  assure  the  protection,  devel- 
opment, and  proper  use  of  the  Nation's  soil 
and  water  resources,  in  order  to  meet  the 
long-term  needs  of  the  American  people. 


clared  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

He  also  makes  the  very  pertinent  ob- 
servation in  the  first  paragraph  of  his 
article,  which  I  quote: 

Our  men  are  most  efficient  In  killing,  bui 
we  can  kUl  every  North  Vietnamese  and  Vleu 
cong  soldier  In  South  Vietnam,  and  still  Iom 
the  war. 

I  have  been  saying  that  for  over  2 
years  now. 

The  facts  he  sets  out  just  add  up  to 
further  evidence  of  the  complete  unjusti- 
flcation  and  unwisdom  of  our  being  there 
militarily.  Unfortunately,  the  Nation 
has  now  been  committed  by  Executive 
act  to  this  undeclared  war  and  thereby 
condemned  an  increasing  number  of  our 
fine  young  men  to  slaughter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article:  "We  Must  Colonize  Vietnam," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtco»D, 
as  follows: 

Ws  Must  Colonizk  VnrrNAM 
(By  Jim  Morris) 

(NoT«, — The  author,  28.  served  5  years  In 
the  Army,  with  two  tours — 8  months — m  a 
captain  in  the  Green  Berets  in  Vietnam, 
where  he  was  wounded  three  times  in  action 
against  the  Vletcong.  He  left  the  Army  last 
June  and  now  lives  in  Oklahoma  City.) 

Day  after  day  I  hear  our  mUltary's  reporu 
about  how  many  Vletcong  have  been  killed. 
and  it  dismays  me  that  so  few  Americans 
reeJlze  killing  alone  does  no  real  good.  Day 
after  day  I  hear  of  the  legislatca^  and  dip- 
lomats squabbling  over  Vietnam  policy,  and 
I  wonder  If  they  are  talking  about  the  same 
country  where  I  served  with  the  special 
forces — the  Green  Berets.  Our  men  are  most 
efficient  in  killing,  but  we  can  kill  every 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  soldier  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  stUl  lose  the  war.  Our 
military  and  Government  leaders  meanwhile 
Ignore  a  basic  fact.  Escalation  is  not  the 
answer.  South  Vietnam  is  a  country  whose 
Government  is  totally  dependent  on  us.  But 
Its  leaders  are  running  the  place  corruptly 
and  stupidly.  We  must  force  them  to  reform 
or  else  forfeit  the  hope  for  a  real  victory 

The  two  most  stable  democracies  In  Asl^- 
Japan  and  the  Philippines — were  created 
within  forms  molded  by  the  American  mili- 
tary. But  the  billions  of  dollars  we  pour 
Into  Vietnam  go  to  a  regime  whose  principal 
characteristics  are  Inefficiency  and  corrup- 
tion. None  of  this  will  change  of  its  own 
accord;  nor  will  more  planes  and  tanks  and 
men.  more  Presidential  conferences  or  Vice 
Presidential  tours,  change  the  situation. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  Impose  rule  on  thli 
country.  We  must  use  the  only  real  weapon 
we  have:  money. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  speak  without  anger 
toward  the  US  Army,  in  which  I  served  witn 
pride  for  more  than  6  years,  or  special  forces, 
which  is  as  much  my  religion  as  my  former 


ggtflt.  But  Oresn  Berets  Uve  and  fight  with 
^  people,  and  so  they  aoqulre  experlenoas 
(Bsmiabls  even  to  the  hlgbeai  American 
j^t^  who  make  their  toun  UMlar  the 
igj^utos  of  the  Vtetnausae  mandarlna.  The 
Vtemamese  Oovemment,  since  its  inception. 
]^.  xmUi  the  private  preserve  of  these  man- 
jgfiQA,  who  comprise  one  of  the  vocxX  detest- 
able oligarchies  in  the  world.  The  late  Presl- 
(jent  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  one  of  the  man- 
jKtBS.  and  control  has  remained  within  the 
llliLiiiinsss  Brtahllshment,  which  contends 
«ttit  Vistoong  for  the  support  of  the  people. 
ganM  otkoloe.  On  one  side  is  Saigon  and  on 
^  oUmc  the  Vletcong.  who  would  organise 
the  country  Into  a  system  of  interlocking  in- 
(gnoants  so  tight  it  would  make  "1964"  look 
Utt  an  anarchy. 

autoe  returning  home.  I  have  often  heard 
iUBsrieana  talk  offhandedly  ot  the  "oorrup- 
ooa"  and  "mlsunderstanrtlng"  In  places  like 
VWtnsm.  but  I  do  not  think  tbey  under- 
HMd  what  It  really  means  In  this  war.  In 
(tw  spring  of  1904  the  Rotary  Club  of  Hawaii 
Moated  a  loctd  of  presents  to  the  people  oT 
Vtotoam.  For  soma  reason  it  was  decided 
U)  ^ve  it  all  to  the  Moatagnarda  of  Pbu 
TblsD  district,  Pbu  Bon  Provlnee.  In  the 
Ontnl  Highlands  wbers  our  stniM  force  was 
operaUng.  In  short  ordar  tha  dooaition 
tamsd  Into  an  extraTaganaa.  Offldals  of  the 
BswaU  Rotary  were  flown  In  to  mike  the 
pmsptitton.  Oen.  Paul  D.  Harldns  himself 
fliw  (town  by  helloopter  to  make  a  speech. 
A  large  crowd  of  Montagnards  was  gathered 
It  the  speakers'  stand. 

Back  In  Ceo  Reo.  the  provliMie  capital, 
msacwhUe.  the  local  Agency  for  Intema- 
HDoal  Development  representative  was  fran- 
tto.  Be  bad  examined  the  cargo.  In  a  so- 
asty  where  soap  Is  Just  beglnolog  to  catch 
OS,  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  3,000 
Birtls  dolls. 

In  order  to  save  the  United  States  from 
tmhuTsasment,  the  AID  man  denuded  his 
niMhouse,  ooUectlng  all  the  farm  imple- 
oents  be  could  find,  along  with  wheM  ajvd 
Maakets. 

ni*  gift  giving  was  a  huge  succaas.  and  tlie 
TIP'S  departed  In  an  orgy  of  mutual  oon- 
pttolatlons.  The  day  after,  as  we  later 
iMraed  from  our  friends  In  the  vUlaga.  the 
dlttrlct  chief,  a  lieutenant  In  the  Vietnamese 
nay.  seized  aU  the  farm  Implements  and 
otter  useful  merchandise  (the  dolis  were 
ipHsdl  and  had  them  loaded  on  a  truck, 
^onMed  to  him  by  the  U.8.  Army,  and 
•fclppsd  to  Plelku.  where  they  were  sold. 

This  chief  and  another  not  far  away  had 
•  more  regular  system  of  acqulrtng  income. 
Thli  technique  was  to  move  vlllages.  Bach 
Urn*  t  vuiage  family  U  resettled  It  U  en- 
•Usd  to  1,000  plasters  (ofllcially  about  gU) 
to  estabUsh  its  new  home.  But  the  vUlagers 
•g^ived  only  aoo  plasters,  and  the  chiefs  kept 
*#  fsst.  Several  Umes  we  tried  to  aoqulre 
•ntekcs  to  prove  this  corruption — but  who 
Itioing  to  testify  against  a  man  whose  duUee 
laelude  those  of  Judge.  Jury  and  execuUoner? 

ws  tlfured  that  those  two  swine  were  each 
•o^y*  »  battaUon  to  the  Vletcong. 

Although  upper  class  Vietnamese  officials 
Vn  Upservice  to  winning  the  people,  they 
•••My^Uy  lnc^)able  of  understanding  the 
"■?•«  for  human  dignity  which  this  r*- 
'ofrM-  About  2  months  after  the  Rotary 
WU6  incident,  two  of  the  Vietnameae  guards 
«»«  Ca  Lul  bridge  decided  to  get  a  UtUe 
"TOne  practice.  For  their  targe*  they  ohose 
M^O  ladv  in  a  vUlage  about  200  yards  away. 
™»y  started  kicking  up  dust  at  her  heels 
»«n  toelr  bullets.  She  ran  acroM  the  fleJd 
"T!",'»«'  horns  and  began  camblng  the 
T*»«  log  that  Montagnards  use  for  lad- 
■"  on  their  suited  houses. 
i*^T*1  '^"^y  tip  the  ladder  when  one 
«»•  ImUete  killed  her.  I  doot  think  the 
^-^  really  meant  to  klU  her  thstr  marks- 
?*»«1P  Isn't  that  good.     One  of  our  strike 


(oroe 


company  commanders  was  a  nephew  of 


the  014  lady,  and  he  reported  the  Incident 
to  ua.  My  detachment  commander  and  ths 
province  adviser,  an  American  major,  went  to 
the  province  chief  and  told  him  the  rtory. 
The  ohltf  responded  with  an  etagant  shrug, 
a  legacy  from  the  French,  and  said  that  he 
doubted  that  it  was  true,  but  U  it  was.  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it,  and  why 
bother?     It  was  Just  another  savage. 

This  is  the  way  the  mandarins  normaUy 
treat  the  Monta^ards.  who  are  96  percent 
of  the  population  at  the  Central  Highlands. 
The  Montagnard  trlbM  have  had  wars  among 
themselves  for  many  years,  but  they  share  a 
hatred  of  the  ethnic  Vietnamese.  The  Mon- 
tagnards fight  the  VC  now  because  It  pays 
pretty  well,  and  because  they  like  Amerloans. 
but  all  they  need  do  Is  stop  fighting  the  VO. 
and  the  Highlands — the  mlddls  half  of  Viet- 
nam— la  lost.  ShovUd  aU  the  VC  be  kUled 
today,  the  Montagnards  would  launch  their 
own  war  for  sooae  form  of  autonomy.  The 
Hoa  Hao  and  Oao  Dal  are  religious  sects 
whose  hierarchies  want  to  carve  their  own 
feudal  flefdocns  out  of  the  country.  The 
Khmer  Serel,  a  group  of  ethnic  Oambodlans, 
wait  the  chance  to  reannex  to  Cambodia  alx 
of  the  southern  provinces  along  the  Mekong. 
AU  these  groups  have  weU-tralned  military 
units,  currently  serving  under  the  Vietna- 
mese and  fightlcg  the  VC.  me  idea  that 
the  Vietnamese  mandarins  can,  without  re- 
form, mold  these  people  into  a  nation  is  a 
mirage. 

Of  course  there  are  competent  people  in 
Vietnam  now,  but  few  have  any  chanoe  to 
rise  to  power,  and  we  must  force  the  man- 
darins to  give  them  the  chance.  There  was 
a  second  lieutenant  named  Luan  In  the  Viet- 
namese special  forces.  The  first  time  we  went 
on  patrol  together  he  had  a  flunkle  carry  his 
pack  and  hs  walked  gaily  along  leaning  on  a 
staff.  He  wore  tailored  camouflage  fatigues 
and  dark  glasses.  He  was  elegant.  Bight 
mUes  down  the  traU  the  flunkle  was  stUl  car- 
rying his  pack,  but  Luan  was  carrying  the 
pack  of  a  private  who  couldn't  make  U.  Hs 
had  guts  and  he  was  smart.  If  we  suggested 
something  In  the  afternoon.  lAian  had  al- 
ready done  It  In  the  morning.  If  It  was  ad- 
vised In  the  mortUng,  he  had  accomplished  it 
In  the  afternoon  before.  He  would  have  been 
an  outstanding  soldier  In  any  army  In  the 
world. 

I  made  the  mistake  of  mentioning  to  bis 
higher  headquarters  that  he  was  a  good 
man.  Two  days  later  he  was  whisked  away, 
into  aome  Umbo  that  the  Vietnamese  army 
maintains  for  pro-American  lieutenants,  and 
replaced  by  a  man  who  read  maps  upside 
down  and  parades  around  with  a  rusty 
sword.  Be  Is  a  lieutenant,  and  bis  father  Is 
wealthy.  In  Vietnam,  talent  Is  dangerous, 
for  It  threatens  the  establishment. 

We  brought  m  a  prisoner  once,  a  pretty 
nice  old  man.  the  chief  of  a  Vletcong-con- 
trolled  village.  As  a  conversational  opst^er. 
the  commanding  officer  asked  him  If  he  knew 
Diem  was  dead. 

He  said  no,  but  he  was  very  sorry. 
The  commanding  officer  thought  he  bad 
misunderstood  and  asked  the  question  again 
and  the  answer  came  back  the  same. 

The  village  chief  thought  Diem  was  a 
friend  of  the  commanding  officer  and  he  was 
sorry  his  friend  had  died.  He  himself  bad 
never  heard  of  Diem,  or  Vietnam  either,  al- 
though be  knew  who  the  Vletmlnh  were 
and  in  his  extreme  youth  had  been  to  Pleiku 
and  seen  a  Frenchman.  People  Uke  this 
arsnt  worried  about  the  Premier,  whether 
he  be  called  Ky  or  Diem  or  Khanh.  To  them, 
the  district  chief  Is  the  government.  We 
have  counted  on  the  Saigon  Oovemment  to 
win  the  dUtrlcts.  and  they  have  failed.  Tet 
Americans  acquire  the  friendship  of  tbeee 
people  because  they  tender  their  own  friend- 
ship honestly. 

Recently,  our  attention  lias  been  drawn  to 
the  large-scale  attack  forces  we  have  assem- 


bled to  sweep  vaaeya  and  hlUsldss.  and  the 
suggestion  Is  that  we  are  mounting  an  offen- 
sivs  that  can  finally  "win  "  In  fact,  the  m- 
filtratloQ  of  North  Vietnamese  units  has 
distracted  American  forces  Into  a  gaudy,  but 
essentially  diversionary,  war.  An  Insurgency 
is  a  very  speolal  kind  of  war:  A  slgnlfloant 
portion  of  the  population  mtist  find  the  gov- 
ernment despicable:  there  must  be  a  coun. 
tryslde  to  hide  In;  and  there  must  be  help 
from  the  outside. 

At  no  time  within  memory  have  the  condi- 
tions for  guerrilla  war  been  met  so  fully  as 
In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Thus  the  new. 
escalated  American  attacks  bring  a  danger 
that  we  wlU  delude  ourselves  with  shows  of 
strength — a  very  real  danger,  for  most  Amer- 
lean  conunanders,  as  well  as  most  generals 
giving  advice  back  tn  the  States,  were 
schooled  In  World  War  XJ  and  Korea.  The 
ramlficatloiu  of  guerrUla  warfare  do  not 
come  easily  to  soldiers  trained  to  think  in 
terms  of  real  estate.  We  may  conquer  real 
estate,  klU  Vletcong  by  the  thousands,  and 
rtlU  loee  the  support  of  the  people  and  thus 
lose  the  war. 

Tet  the  situation  Is  not  bopalea.  In  my 
opinion.  Wt  have  a  dependency  named 
South  Vietnam.  So  far  It  Is  a  disaster.  Now 
we  must  get  tough  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. 

Our  entire  AID  and  military  advisory  ef- 
fort has  been  run  from  the  top  down,  mean- 
ing that  we  have  entrusted  the  funds  to  the 
mandarins.  Ttils  has  been  a  drastic  mistake 
we  must  rectify. 

One  of  the  Vietcong's  principal  techniques 
is  the  creation  of  a  shadow  government.  For 
every  goverxunsnt  official  they  havs  an  equi- 
valent VC  official.  The  French  called  tills 
system  parallel  hlereo-chles.  The  Americans 
have  created  a  parallel  hierarchy  too,  with 
the  AID  and  mUltary-ad\-lsory  effort.  But 
our  p>arallel  hierarchy  cannot  fores  ehangws 
In  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  use  our 
paraUel  hierarchy  to  get  rid  of  Inept  ad- 
ministrators by  assassination  and  terror,  as 
the  VC  do.  But  I  do  recommend  that  Pro- 
vince AID  representatives  should  have  final 
veto  on  any  money  or  goods  which  are  dis- 
tributed within  the  Province.  They  ahould 
be  encouraged  to  tise  this  levers^  to  insist 
on  honssty,  fair  treatment,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  corrupt  officials.  Whenever  possible, 
the  replacement  should  be  a  respected  local 
leader.  Our  military  advisers  should  havs 
all  pay  and  supplies  in  their  possession  un- 
til they  are  issued  to  the  troops.  It  has 
always  been  that  way  In  the  Special  Forces, 
and  In  our  detachment  the  VC-klU  ratio 
between  our  troops  and  all  other  troops  In 
the  Province,  man  for  man.  was  33  to  1  In 
our  favor.  The  people  supported  us  because 
they  respected  lu,  aa  they  despised  the  man- 
darins. 

In  this  way.  In  a  sense,  we  will  be  running 
the  coimtry  altogether — and  such  a  program 
may  take  a  generation  to  succeed.  But  the 
country  cannot  run  Itself,  and  it  Is  our  re- 
sponslbUlty.  It  Is  axiomatic  In  revolutionary 
warfare  that  an  Insurgency  can  be  resolved 
In  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  legitimate 
aspiration-  ->f  the  people  are  satisfied,  or  a 
regime  so  el  and  oppressive  Is  established 
that  the  mert-  utterance  of  an  antigovemment 
remark  results  Ln  prison  or  death.  Unless 
we  force  Saigon  to  provide  ths  former,  the 
North  Vletnaj  ese  wUl  establish  the  latter. 
We  are  sue  ssful  at  the  kllUng.  and  well- 
meaning  about  the  diplomacy.  But  we  must 
accept  this  country  on  its  own  terms.  An 
Australian  oolonel,  chosen  for  Vietnam  duty 
because  of  Ills  knowledge  of  the  language, 
of  the  people  and  of  guerrUla  warfare,  once 
summed  it  up  weU:  "The  Vietnamese  have 
a  proverb  which  they  don't  quote  to  Ameri- 
cans. 'He  who  gives  and  asks  nothing  In 
return  Is  despised.' " 
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THE    48TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
LIBERATION    OP    BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr.  Presld«at,  thla 
week  martu  the  48th  anniversary  ot  the 
liberation  of  Byelorussia  from  domina- 
Uon  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Sadly,  here  In- 
dependence waB  shortlived  laJstlng  less 
than  3  years  This  is  a  very  short  time  to 
te  free  when  you  have  fought  and  str\ig- 
ifled  for  freedom  for  so  long.  Having 
been  expcsed  to.  and  having  experienced 
freedom,  the  Byelorussian  people,  I  am 
convinced,  will  not  lose  faith  and  will 
continue  in  their  struggle  to  regain  their 
Independence. 

The  history  of  this  small  but  brave 
nation  offers  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion Is  an  aspiration  that  all  oppressed 
peoples  share.  Further,  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world  long  for  the  day  when 
freedom  once  again  will  flourish  In  their 
countries  and  will  cast  asunder  those 
totalitarian  chains  that  will  exploit  a 
nation's  economic  resources  and  cypress 
the  spirit  and  body  of  the  people. 

It  Is  important  for  us  as  free  Ameri- 
cans to  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  not  free. 
Many  are  struggling  to  achieve  liberation 
from  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion; others  are  striving  valiantly  to 
maintain  their  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  particularly 
remember  that  no  one  came  to  the  aid  of 
Byelorussia  in  Its  struggle  for  independ- 
ence and  today  there  are  many  small 
countries  that  will  fall  to  the  same  fate 
without  the  support  of  the  free  world. 
That  is  why  our  Nation  is  In  Vietnam 
today 

The  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  the  securing  of  freedom  does  not 
come  easy  or  cheap,  but  as  all  Americans 
know,  the  blessings  of  a  free  society  are 
well  worth  the  price.  The  prayers  and 
thoughts  of  the  American  people.  Mr. 
President,  are  with  the  oppressed  people 
of  the  world  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
all  people  will  soon  enjoy  freedom  and 
Independence. 


A  COMMONSENSE  APPROACH  TO 
SOLVING  CRIME 

M:  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  we  all  know,  the  crime  problem 
in  our  country  has  reached  a  point  where 
many  people  worry  about  leaving  their 
homes  at  night  for  fear  of  being  harmed. 

We  all  need  to  look  at  this  problem 
and  its  effects  on  ourselves,  our  families, 
our  friends,  and  our  property. 

Some  of  the  best  "down  to  earth"  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  came  Monday, 
March  21.  1966.  from  Deputy  Chief 
Lawrence  A.  Hartnett.  who  is  chief  of 
detectives  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

Chief  Hartnett  spoke  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Women's  Club  in  Washing- 
ton Because  the  advice  he  offered  ap- 
pears to  hit  at  the  center  of  the  problem. 
I  uk  unanimous  consent  to  have  his  ad- 
dress printed  In  the  Rkcoro  for  others  to 
read  in  its  entirety. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

An  IncreaM  in  crime  \b  being  experienced 
throughout  <be  United  States  and  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  not  been  spared  In  the 
general  Increase. 

The  Impairment  of  the  security  of  person 
and  property  U  a  matter  of  major  concern. 

There  are  no  quick  or  easy  answers.  A 
tremendous  effort  must  be  exerted  to  Identify 
and  eliminate  the  causes  of  criminal  activity. 

There  has  been  In  recent  years  much  talk, 
but  little  constructive  action  to  deal  with  the 
Increase  In  crime. 

Fortunately,  since  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  voiced  his  concern,  more 
Interest  and  action  has  been  generated  to 
seek  a  solution  than  ever  before. 

For  too  long,  too  little  serious  attention, 
and  too  low  a  priority  have  been  given  to  our 
methods  and  agencies  of  law  enforcement. 

The  policeman,  the  frontline  soldier  In  the 
war  against  crime,  has  been  waging  a  lonely 
battle.  His  burdens  have  been  Increasing 
each  day. 

Police  work  and  policing  Is  no  longer 
merely  the  presence  of  a  uniform  policeman 
on  the  beat.  It  Is  a  complex.  Involved  pro- 
fessional position,  requiring  utUlzatlon  of  the 
latest  scientific  detection,  understanding, 
and  a  willingness  to  work  under  rules  and 
decisions  which  would  have  confounded  po- 
licemen of  yesteryear. 

What  is  police  work? 

Primarily,  the  police  are  responsible  for 
preservation  of  the  pwace.  protection  of  life 
iuid  property,  preventing  and  detecting  crime, 
and  apprehending  violators. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  duties,  there 
are  other  diversified  responsibilities,  requir- 
ing an  exceptional  amount  of  police  services, 
all  of  them  manpower  consuming. 

Prevention  and  detection  of  crime  Is  con- 
stantly a  battle  of  wits  with  the  criminal 
element,  with  the  police  bound  by  rules,  but 
the  criminal  bound  by  no  rules  whatever. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  today 
is  the  overzealous  pity  for  the  criminal  and 
an  equivalent  disregard  for  his  victim. 

There  has  to  be  a  change  In  the  thinking 
of  those  who  are  always  seeking  jiistlficatloa 
for  the  criminal  deeds. 

The  public  will  have  to  become  nauseated 
by  crime  and  vomit  forth  the  criminal  In- 
stead of  digesting  him. 

Unfortunately.  It  appears  that  the  public 
may  be  coming  to  accept  widespread  law- 
lessness as  an  unavoidable  adjunct  to  our 
way  of  life. 

What  has  happened  to  the  civic  pride? 
The  righteous  Indignation  of  otherwise  re- 
spectable citizens  who  turn  their  backs  aa 
helpless  victims  of  beatings,  robberies,  and 
sex  crimes? 

Public  Indifference  In  combating  crime  Is 
the  real  culprit. 

This  Incredibly  Indifferent  attitude  can 
have  a  disastrous  effect  oh  law  and  order 
In  a  conun unity. 

Crime  is  a  social  problem  and  a  community 
responsibility  which  crosses  all  walks  of 
life. 

Law  enforcement  cannot  succeed  without 
the  sustained  and  Informed  interest  of  all 
citizens.  It  is  not  enough  to  reflect  our 
concern  over  the  rise  In  crime  by  seeking 
out  single  answers  or  simple  answers. 

They  do  not  exist. 

The  people  will  get  observance  of  the  law 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  If  they  want  It. 
insist  on  it.  and  participate  In  It. 

Criminal  laws  have  been  Interpreted  more 
toward  strengthening  the  righU  of  the  crim- 
inal and  restricting  the  powers  of  the  police, 
but  the  decline  of  citizens'  support  for  law 
enforcement  is  more  damaging. 


rear  of  getUng  InvoUed  and  public  apatbT 
have  rendered  too  many  citizens  blind  and 
deaf  to  Incidents  of  crime;  they  go  to  gre»t 
extremes,  even  to  deliberately  lying,  to  svoM 
being  called  as  a  witness  to  a  criminal  tc\  cr 
give  information  about  it. 

Unless  citizens  are  willing  to  testify  in 
court  or  answer  the  call  for  Jury  duty  »« 
cannot  expect  the  Intent  of  the  law  to  l>* 
fulfilled. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  quick  detec- 
tion, vigorous  and  prompt  prosecution,  mkj 
adequate  and  certain  punishment  fitted  to 
the  crime,  constitute  a  definite  deterrent  to 
the  coDunlsslon  of  crime  and  contributes  to 
the  reduction  of  crime. 

This  Is  a  recognized  fact,  but  it  bring*  our 
attention  to  another  problem  related  to  effec- 
tive law  enforcement,  that  I  will  briefly  com- 
ment on.  That  Is  the  courts — the  oourti 
that  have  traditionally  been  the  symbol  and 
guardian  of  ovir  cherished  freedoms;  but  local 
criminal  courts  are  so  overloaded  with  caset. 
understaffed  both  as  to  prosecutors  and 
judges,  that  their  functioning  is  impeded  ud 
their  effectiveness  weakened — all  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  criminal. 

There  are  many  contributing  causei  to 
crime,  but  so  often  these  are  used  just  u  ex- 
cuses for  committing  crime. 

I  believe  that  man  Is  responsible  for  liia 
actions  and.  except  In  a  few  insanity  cases, 
is  a  free  agent  being  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  right  and  wrong  and  freely  mskn 
his  choice. 

There  are  some  who  look  at  crime  and  see 
only  the  eCTects  of  one's  physical  environ- 
ment, such  as  a  broken  home,  slums  or  pov- 
erty, as  a  cause  for  all  crime.  According  to 
this  philosophy,  a  defendant  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  what  he  has  done.  Although  it  may  be 
true  that  these  elements  are  conditions  of 
crime,  the  criminals  are  not  all  helpless 
slaves  of  their  environment.  I  see  in  many 
criminal  acts  the  free  will  choices  of  men 
who  would  rather  rob  and  steal  than  worli, 
cut  or  shoot  than  discuss  differences. 

Defendants  have  many  champions.  Pity 
should  not  be  for  defendants,  but  for  vic- 
tims. 

Every  figure  In  the  criminal  offenses  Btatls- 
tlca  is.  In  effect,  a  violation  of  some  individ- 
ual's right  to  peace  and  security. 

Citizens  who  are  indifferent  to  crime  and 
the  general  safety  of  their  community  are 
as  much  an  ally  of  the  criminal  as  someone 
who  provides  a  hideout  for  a  wanted  man. 

We  need  alert  citizens  who  are  wlU'ng  to 
take  positive  action.  Including  the  reporUng 
of  criminal  acta  and  testifying  about  them 
In  court.  Until  all  honest  citizens  become 
Involved  In  the  fight  against  crime,  there  U 
little  likelihood  that  our  crime  rate  will  ceaae 
to  grow. 

Call  the  police  If  you  have  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  a  crime  has  been  or  is  about  to 
be  committed.  We  now  have  a  new  police 
emergency  telephone  number,  easy  to  re- 
member— 444-llU. 

Of  all  the  suggested  causes  of  crime.  I  be- 
lieve the  home  Is  a  major  factor  in  crlm« 
problems. 

The  family  Is  the  first  great  tralninf 
school  In  l)ehavior  or  misbehavior.  Chil- 
dren develop  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
The  home  becomes  their  first  classroom  sno 
the  pcu-ents  serve  as  the  first  teachers  In 
the  home  the  child  learns  that  others  beslile 
himself  have  rights  which  he  must  of^"" 
times  respect.  Here  the  spadework  is  1»W 
for  Instilling  in  the  chUd  those  values  which 
will  cause  him  to  develop  into  an  upright. 
law-abiding  wholesome  citizen.  He  must 
learn  respect  for  others,  respect  for  property, 
courtesy,  truthfulness,  and  reliability.  He 
must  learn  not  only  to  manage  his  own 
affairs  but  also  to  share  In  the  responsibility 
for  the  affairs  oi  the  community.    He  must 


be  taught  to  understand  the  neceaalty  of 
obeying  the  law. 

These  qualities,  of  oourae,  ar«  transnUtt«d 
to  the  child  only  If  they  are  exemplified  and 
taught  within  the  family  circle. 

Such  conditions  as  homes  broken  by  di- 
rorce— separation,  Inadequate  home,  neglect- 
ful parents,  unsound  discipline — too  little  or 
none,  or  occasionally — too  severe.  Immoral- 
ity. Intemperance,  gambling,  vice.  lileglU- 
macy.  criminality  in  the  home,  lack  of 
religion. 

Most  crimes  are  spur-of-the-moment  hap- 
penings. Pew  of  the  average  criminals  plan 
their  actions  in  advance,  in  other  words, 
their  victims  aren't  "chosen."  Victims  be- 
oome  vulnerable  many  times  due  to  their 
own  carelessness.  They  invlt*  trouble  by 
their  own  actions.  Thieves  thrive  on  th«lr 
Tictlms'  mistakes. 

Everyone  shoxUd  make  it  aa  difficult  as 
poisible  for  the  criminal  to  operate. 

If  you  can  recognize  your  own  vulnerabil- 
ity you  will  have  taken  a  large  step  toward 
protecting  yourself. 

Tour  best  defense  against  crime  Is  doing 
all  in  your  power  to  prevent  It  from  happen- 
ing. 

Crimes  that  women  would  most  likely  be 
rlctlms  of  are:  Robberies,  In  the  form  of 
pocketbook  snatchers;  molesters,  usually 
teeklng  some  type  of  sexual  contact;  house- 
breakers, ordinarily  they  attempt  to  avoid 
any  direct  contact. 

However,  factors  in  any  of  these  clrcum- 
itances  can  easily  project  these  crimes  into 
the  rape  or  murder  category. 

A  lesser  crime  that  is  mentally  disturbing, 
rather  than  physically  dangerous,  Is  the  ob- 
tcene  phone  call,  and  these  can  be  a  fright- 
ening experience. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  Ideas  to  help  prevent 
them  happening  to  you. 

MOLKSmS 

Dont  be  on  the  streets  alone  at  night,  but 
If  you  can't  avoid  walking  alone  at  night: 
SUy  away  from  dark,  lightly  traveled  streets, 
even  if  it  means  walking  out  of  your  way. 
Btay  on  main  thoroughfares:  notice  what 
(tores  are  open  should  you  need  to  ask  for 
help. 

Don't  assume  that  every  man  walking  be- 
hind you  Is  following  you. 

Do  be  aware  of  the  sound  of  footsteps;  do 
look  over  you  shoulder  occasionally.  If  your 
nupicions  are  even  slightly  aroused,  change 
your  direction. 

Ose  good  sense  alone  In  public  places.  At 
the  movies,  try  to  find  an  aisle  seat  next  to 
another  woman,  a  family  or  a  couple.  Dont 
•It  near  men  who  are  alone  and  groups  of 
teenage  boys. 

Don't  let  loneliness  make  you  careless.  A 
lottely  woman  who  decides  to  have  a  drink 
slone  In  her  pelghborhood   bar  Is   Inviting 

Don't  let  strangers  Into  your  home  when 
pure  alone;  make  no  exceptions.  If  the 
•t'xnger  is  a  salesman  whose  product  Inter- 
•rt*  you.  tell  him  to  return  when  a  male 
mend  or  relative  can  be  present.  If  the 
•'"uiger  Is  making  an  unexpected  deUvery, 
Mve  him  leave  the  package  outside  your 
floor;  If  the  package — or  telegram,  etc.,  must 
Be  signed  for.  have  the  form  sUpped  under 
the  door. 

Dont  hire  men  who  come  to  your  door 
looung  for  work.  When  you  need  a  job  done, 
wre  from  a  reputable  agency  or  ask  a  friend 
w  recommend  someone. 

Dont  be  Immodest  before  workmen,  gro- 
'^  boys.  etc. 

A  naan  doesn't  have  to  be  a  rapist  to  be 
romuUted  by  a  scanuiy-clad  woman,  and, 
wo.  many  men  believe  that  a  lack  of  modesty 

ftfi  °^"  inviuuon  to  an  advance. 

ew-service  apartment  house  elevators  are 
"wnously   dangerous   areas   for   a    woman 


alone.  The  rule  here  U  simple;  dont  step 
Into  a  seU-eervice  elevator  at  night  with  a 
man  you  don't  know  or  don't  recognize  aa  a 
tenant  of  the  building.  Day  or  night,  don't 
take  a  self-service  elevator  alone  to  the  base- 
ment. 

Whenever  you  are  In  a  self-service  eleva- 
tor alone,  stand  next  to  the  control  buttooa 
and  switches.  If  a  strange  man  gets  on  and 
does  anything  frightening,  press  the  alarm 
switch  Immediately.  Always  keep  both  of 
your  hands  free  as  ypu  ride  In  a  self-service 
elevator.  If  you're  carrying  packages,  place 
them  on  the  floor. 

Don't  hide  a  key  to  your  house  under  a 
door  nutt.  In  a  mailbox,  etc.  These  tricks  are 
known  to  just  about  everyone  and  are  simply 
another  way  of  inviting  trouble. 

paoTKCTiNo  ToimasLP 

Use  your  entire  hand  against  Just  one  of 
your  assailant's  fingers.  Grab  his  flnger  with 
your  whole  band;  make  a  fist;  bend  his  flnger 
backward  with  every  bit  of  your  strength. 

Use  the  outside  edge  of  your  hand  to 
hack  at  an  assailant's  windpipe  or  at  the  side 
of  his  neck. 

Ootige  at  an  attacker's  eye.  If  you  have 
fairly  long  naUs.  use  them  as  claws  to  rake 
and  tear  at  your  attacker's  eyes. 

Use  the  heel  of  your  shoe  to  kick  and  grind 
at  the  bone  on  the  bridge  (top)  of  an  assail- 
ant's foot. 

Use  your  knee — or.  If  you  have  the  rocon, 
your  foot — to  kick  an  assailant  In  the  groin. 
If  your  handbag  la  fairly  heavy  or  you  are 
carrying  a  book,  and  are  grabbed  from  be- 
hind, swing  the  handbag  or  book  backward 
as  hard  as  you  can  to  hit  your  assailant  In 
the  upper  groin  and  if  you  catch  him  right, 
he  will  release  his  hold,  then  you  run. 

WHIN  TO— AND  NOT  TO ITORT  BACK 

There  Is  only  one  situation  In  which  you 
should  struggle  with  a  man — If  he  makes  a 
move  to  do  you  bodily  harm.  To  put  It 
simply,  give  up  your  purse,  your  Jewelry, 
etc.,  without  a  murmur,  but  fight  like  a 
tiger  for  yotu-  life.  Some  men  are  interested 
only  In  money  when  they  apprehend  a 
woman.  Such  a  man  will  take  whatever 
money.  Jewelry,  or  furs  a  woman  has,  then 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  without  touching  her. 

If  a  mugger  or  molester  moves  toward 
you,  or  reftises  to  let  go  of  you  after  he's 
taken  yotir  possessions,  scream — long  and 
loud.  If  you  can  break  loose,  run.  If  you 
can't  break  loose,  fight  aa  described  earlier. 


The  housebreaker  usually  attempts  to 
avoid  any  direct  contact. 

InstaU  good  locks  on  doors  atad  windows. 

Have  good  locks  on  porch  and  patio  doors. 
Check  to  see  that  outside  hinges  on  doors 
are  installed  so  that  the  pins  cannot  be 
knocked  out — not  much  use  having  good 
locks  U  the  hinge  pins  are  accessible  from 
outside. 

Most  people  are  lax  about  locking  win- 
dows. Just  as  you  lock  each  of  yotir  doors 
upon  leaving  the  house,  lock  each  of  your 
windows. 

Olve  special  attention  to  windows  that 
are  particularly  vulnerable — for  example, 
windows  In  the  basement  and  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  rear  of  your  bouse. 

Something  else  to  consider  Is  "turn-screw" 
locks  for  bedroom  and  other  windows  that 
you  leave  open  often.  With  a  turn-screw 
lock,  a  window  may  be  opened  wide  enough 
to  permit  air  and  ventilation,  then  locked 
BO  It  cannot  be  raised  higher. 

Upstairs  windows  are  accessible  to  house- 
breakers known  as  "cats"  or  "climbers"  who 
climb  ladders,  trellises,  trees,  etc..  to  second 
floor  windows. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  protect  yoxa  home 
U  with  light — a  lot  of  light,  both  Inside  and 
outside.    The  last  thing  any  would-be  house- 


breaker wants  Is  to  be  seen.  He  depends  on 
darkness  for  protection.  He  needs  the  cover 
of  darkness  to  sneak  in  and  out  of  your 
home  without  being  observed. 

Always  leave  a  light  on  Inside — downstairs 
and  upetalra — when  you  go  out  at  night. 
Consider  Installing  a  new  automatic  device 
that  turns  lights  on  and  off  at  whatever 
hours  you  specify,  no  matter  whether  you 
are  at  home  or  avray, 

PRXCAtmONS  WHKN  TOC'aX  AWAT 

A  majority  of  pyeople  go  on  vacations  and 
other  trips  without  taking  special  steps  to 
protect  their  homes. 

Tell  delivery  men  in  person  when  to  dis- 
continue service,  instruct  the  post  office  to 
hold  your  mall  until  you  return,  ask  the 
telephone  company  to  switch  your  calls  to 
the  home  of  a  close  friend  or  relative.  Don't 
tell  strangers  (for  example,  a  gas-station  at- 
tendant) that  you're  leaving  town;  do  notify 
your  local  police  precinct  that  you  plan  to 
be  away. 

Put  Jewelry  and  other  valuables  in  a  safety 
deposit  box  when  you  know  you're  going  to 
be  out  of  town.  Have  furs  put  In  storage  or 
take  them  to  the  home  of  a  close  friend  or 
relative. 

WRAT  TO  DO  ir  TOU'KB  BT7>aijUUZED 

If  you  are  at  home  and  awakened  by  an 
intruder,  do  not  try  to  apprehend  him. 
When  he  has  gone,  call  the  police  Immedi- 
ately. 

Do  not  touch  anything  until  the  police 
arrive.  Leave  everything  exactly  as  the 
housebreaker  left  It. 

If  you  find  your  home  has  t>een  broken  Into 
while  you  were  out.  do  not  enter  the  house; 
rush  Immediately  to  the  nearest  phone  and 
I  call  for  police  assistance. 

Whenever  you  come  home,  make  It  a  habit 
.to  look  for  signs  that  your  house  may  have 
been  entered — forcibly  or  otherwise — a  door 
that  Is  slightly  ajar,  an  open   window,  etc. 

Fight  with  a  housebreaker  only  If  be  at- 
tacks you  (or  if  you're  certain  he  Is  moving 
to  attack  you) . 

aPAITKKMTS 

Extra  locks  on  doors. 

Duplicate  keys  out  to  many — grt  new 
locks;  keys  in  general  (house,  auto,  apart- 
ment; don't  have  yotir  address  on  tbem). 
(Better  to  have  house  and  car  kejv  sepa- 
rate.) 

Windows — lock,  especially  first  floor— open 
on  fire  escape,  terrace  balcony,  or  garden. 

Peephole  in  door. 

Always  lock  door,  even  to  go  to  get  mall — 
to  the  Incinerator,  etc. 

■*T5on't    use    full    name   on    door    or    lobby 
mailbox. 

BArrrr   in   tottk  cab — basic   batkouaxos 

Every  time  you  get  Into  your  car,  follow 
this  simple,  but  Important,  procedure:  lock 
all  doors;  roll  up  all  the  windows,  except 
those  you  need  open  for  ventilation. 

If  you  own  a  convertible,  use  good  sense 
al)out  driving  with  the  top  down.  For  ex- 
ample, a  woman  out  alone  at  night  should 
never  keep  the  top  down.  Too.  night  or 
day.  it  Is  wise  to  put  up  the  top  when  driv- 
ing In  a  bad,  covUd-be-dangerous  neighbor- 
hood. 

Keep  alert  when  you're  driving.  If  a  car 
seems  to  be  following  you.  detour  Immedi- 
ately to  a  more  heavily  traveled  street.  Look 
for  help  at  a  gas  station. 

Never  pick  up  hitchhikers,  women  as  well 
as  men.  teenagers  as  well  as  adults.  If  a 
motorist  flags  you  to  ask  for  help,  be  wary 
as  you  pull  to  a  stop. 

Don't  get  out  of  your  car  (make  him.  or 
her.  walk  over  to  you);  roll  your  window 
down  just  enough  so  you  can  hear.  If  the 
motorist  wishes  to  borrow  a  tool,  pass  the 
key  to  yotir  trunk — ^not  your  entire  key 
chain — through  the  window.    Do  not  get  out 
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r     .<>  -  >r  younelf.    A»  Innoomt  m  •  motor- 

iLstnaa  toaj  appear,  ntnembw  that 

i.'>f  ing  belp  on  tbe  road  Sa  a  farorlte  gambit 

:riuggers  and  tblerea.     Promlae  to  atop  at 

tbe    next    gaa   station    or   garace   and    aend 

help  back. 

WHXM  TOtJB  CKX  IS  PAKKXD 

Alwaya  lock  your  car — to  protect  any  valu- 
ables— to  prevent  someone  from  getting  Into 
>t  and  biding  In  the  back  seat. 

Don't  keep  an  extra  Ignition  or  trunk  key 
"hidden"  anywhere  In  your  car.  Bren  ama- 
teur thtevea  know  to  look  for  duplicate  key* 
In  the  ashtray,  under  the  rug  or  rubber  floor 
mat.  on  the  back  of  a  sun  rtsor,  In  the  glove 
or  armreet  compartment. 

OBSCUn  TXLXPHO:«X  I'*"-" 

listing  In  directory — plain:  don't  Unt  on 
ponmuU  stationery  that  you  might  scribble 
aotM  on.    Hang  up — don't  listen. 

Blow  whistle. 

Don't  be  giving  out  Information  on  the 
phone. 

P1CKPOCKXTS  AMD  PTTVSX  SKATCHmS 

Keep  a  separate  list — at  home— of  tbe 
serial  number  of  credit  cards,  hoepltallzatlon 
Insurance,  yoxir  driver's  license,  social  se- 
curity card,  automobile  registration,  charge 
plates. 

Never  carry  large  amounts  of  cash  on  your 
person. 

Don't  dLiplay  large  bills  In  public. 

Don't  ever  put  down  yo\ir  purse  on  tbe 
counter  of  a  store,  leave  It  In  a  supermarket 
shopping  cart,  put  It  on  the  floor  of  a  movie 
theater,  place  It  on  an  empty  seat  alongside 
you  on  a  bus.  In  short,  kevp  your  liands 
rirmJy  on  your  handbag  whenever  you  are 
In  a  public  place. 

In  an  ofBce— do  not  leave  your  purse  on 
your  desk.  We  have  what  are  known  as  sneak 
thieves  who  prey  on  office  buildings  and 
every  one  of  them  knows  that  most  secre- 
•-arles  keep  their  handbags  In  the  lower 
right  hand  drawer  of  their  desks 

When  you  walk  down  the  street,  grasp  the 
handle  of  your  bag  firmly,  tucit  it  tightly 
under  your  arm. 

CONCLUSION 

All  Of  these  are  general  suggestions.  Bacb 
Individual  will  respond  diSerently.  No  one 
really  knows  what  they  may  do  Lf  attacked. 
Isn't  It  Ironic  to  be  telling  law-abiding  citi- 
zens don X  dont,  etc..  when  basically  you 
should  feel  free  to  engage  In  any  of  jrour 
normal  activities  without  any  fear  whatso- 
ever. 

The  President  has  Indicated  that  he  wants 
the  police  of  the  Dlstnct  of  Columbia  to 
be  the  pride  of  and  the  example  for  tbe 
Nation.  Be  also  wants  everyone  to  be  able 
to  walk  any  street,  enjoy  any  park,  drive  on 
any  highway,  and  live  In  any  commxinlty  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night  without  fear 
of  being  harmed.  ' 

I  am  sure  It  will  be  much  easier  to  accom- 
plish his  first  aim  than  It  will  the  second, 
but  I  am  sure  you  will,  and  I  know  I  will, 
pray  that  he  will  be  rucceasf  ul  tn  both. 


HISTORIC  l.OOO-YEAR-OLD  MAG- 
NOLIA' m  BIO  THICKET  IS  DBAI>— 
MESSAGE  OP  DEAD  TREE  IS  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  BIG  THICKET  PARK 

Mr    YARBORODGH      Mr    President, 

recently  a  historic  tragedy  struck  the 
Big  Thicket  area  when  one  of  the  most 
notable  trees  of  east  Texas,  a  venerable 
giant  known  as  the  1.000-year-old 
lua^nolla  died  unexpectedly. 

Lafortunately  this  tree  died  mysteri- 
ously at  the  time  when  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  sttidylng:  the  Big 
Thicket  area  so  that  a  report  could  be 


made  pursuant  to  my  intention  to  Intro- 
duce suitable  leRislatlon  to  preserve  the 
Big  Thicket  area  as  a  natural  area  for 
this  and  future  generations. 

The  death  of  this  tree  lends  emphasis 
to  my  efforts  to  have  this  area  per- 
manently preserved  for  the  future;  if  one 
tree  has  died  mysteriously,  there  Is  a 
danger  that  more  giant  trees  In  the  area 
will  die  If  some  course  of  action  is  not 
followed  In  the  Immediate  future  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  Big  Thicket  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  this  tree  in  the 
Kountze,  Tex..  Pine  Needle  of  March  17. 
1966.  entitled  "Pomed  Tree  Dies  Sud- 
denly" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcokd,  along  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  Wednesday,  March 
16.  1966.  entiUed  Message  of  a  Dead 
Tree"  emphasizing  the  urgency  of  some 
measure  to  protect  and  preserve  this  his- 
toric area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editoilal  were  ordeied  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd,  as  follows; 
(From    the    Pine    Needle,    Hardin    County, 
Kountse.  Tex..  liCar.  17.  l»a6| 

Bio  Thickit  Pamxj>  Taxc  Daa  Suddkwlt 

(By  Louis  Hofferbert,  Chronicle  Reporter) 

One  of  the  notable  trees  of  east  Texas,  a 
venerable  giant  kno.wn  aa  tbe  "1,000- year-old 
maguolia."  ia  dead. 

It  died  unexpectedly,  swiftly,  mysteriously. 

There  are  indications  that  It  was  klUed  de- 
liberately by  systematic  Injection  of  a  metal- 
lic  poison,  possibly  lead  arsenate. 

Its  death  removes  one  of  the  prize  attrac- 
tions of  the  Big  Thicket,  now  under  study  by 
Department  of  Interior  experts  as  a  puoslble 
national  park. 

nOKtC    DUCOVXKT 

By  coincidence,  its  death  was  discovered 
bocauae  VS.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  who  will  tour  the  Big  Thicket 
early  next  numth.  had  aaked  particularly 
that  a  visit  to  the  giant  magnolia  be  Included 
In  his  Itinerary  He  will  be  taken  to  see  the 
ragged  remnants  Instead. 

Dempsle  Henley,  mayor  of  Liberty  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Big  Thicket  Association,  said 
today  he  is  convinced  that  historic  mag- 
nolia was  killed  by  poison,  but  added  that 
he  is  unable  to  conceive  of  a  motive. 

The  giant  tree,  also  known  as  the  county 
line  magnolia  and  aa  the  three-pronged 
magnolia,  stands  at  the  intersection  of 
Uberty,  Polk,  and  Hardin  CounUea.  It  is 
deep  In  the  -tight-eye"  heart  of  the  Big 
Thicket.  se\eral  miles  northsMt  ot  the  tiny 
oomm  unity  of  ruqua.  and  is  an  area  so 
Isolated  that  the  tree  is  rarely  seen  except  by 
naturalists,   surveyors,   and   timber   cruisers. 

XXACT   ACX  TTWKNOWTf 

It  Is  (or  was)  more  than  100  feet  high,  with 
a  main  trunk  more  than  4  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  This  trunk  divides  Into  three 
"prongs,"  each  leaning  toward  a  dUTerent 
county. 

Its  age  Is  not  known  exactly,  but  has  been 
estimated  at  500  to  1000  years.  It  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "1000- year -old  magnolia  " 
for  more  than  100  years.  It  was  cited  as  a 
"witness  tree"  when  the  line  was  surveyed 
In  184«  to  create  Polk  County  from  the 
northern  section  of  Liberty  County. 

And  11  years  later,  in  18S7.  when  Hardin 
County  was  created  from  parts  of  Liberty  and 
Jefferson  Counties,  the  survey  for  the  Llb- 
erty-Hardln  Hne  was  started  at  the  giant 
tree. 

rt  does  not  stand  precisely  on  the  three- 
«mnty  comer.  It  U  about  30  feet  Into  Lib- 
erty County,  with  a  huge  blase  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross  on  Its  trunk,  pointing  toward  the 


ancient  heart  pine  sUke  and  the  more  mod 

em  iron  pin  that  mark  the  exact  Intersectioo" 

Henley  told  today  how  the  mysterious 
death  of  the  old  tree  was  discovered: 

"Last  week  I  received  nouce  that  Justice 
Douglas  had  asked  to  see  the  tree.  To  be 
sure  we  would  not  miss  It.  I  went  into  the 
Big  Thicket  and  searched  out  the  tr«e.  i^^m 
astounded  to  find  It  completely  dead,  wim 
every  appearance  of  having  been  dead  for 
several  years. 

"But  I  knew  It  could  not  have  been  dead 
long.  We  made  a  movie  In  the  Big  Thicket 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  magnoUs 
was  vigorous  and  in  perfect  condiUon  at  that 
time." 

Convinced  the  tree  did  not  die  naturaUy 
Henley  returned  to  It  last  weekend  wiui 
Lance  Rosier  of  Saratoga,  the  Big  Thicket 
naturalist,  and  Bruce  A.  Macko.  of  Cleveland 
ranger  In  charge  of  tbe  Big  Thicket  district 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Both  are  recog- 
niaed  experts  on  trees  of  east  Texas. 

The  party  went  by  Jeep  as  far  as  possible, 
then  on  foot  through  the  tangle  of  tinder- 
brush  to  find  the  tree.  Its  appearanos  wu 
an  Incredible  contrast  to  the  pictures  mad* 
only  a  few  months  ago. 

BASE,  LIMBS   rALUMO 

The  tree  was  bare.  Its  three  prongs  shed- 
ding branches  by  their  own  weight.  The 
ground  was  Uttered  with  dead  Umbe  and 
Spanish  moss,  the  tops  were  broken  out  un- 
til the  prongs  were  no  more  than  75  to  80 
feet  high.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
first  strong  wind  will  bring  the  whole  tre« 
down. 

Deterioration  of  the  tree  fiber  Is  astonish- 
ing. It  Is  soft  and  pithy,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tree  dead  for  at  least  five  or  Hx 
years. 

Rosier  examined  the  base  carefully  and 
pointed  to  a  series  of  small  holes. 

"These,  I  think,  are  drill  marks,"  he  said 
"It  appears  that  some  poison  has  been  forced 
Into  the  tree.     I  would  guess  lead  arsenate." 

Rosier  said  the  poison  might  account  for 
the  unusually  rapid  breakdown  of  the  wood 
fiber,  creating  the  illusion  of  long  decay. 

"A  tree  Uke  this  would  not  die  all  at  once," 
Rosier  said.  "If  Its  death  was  natural.  It 
would  have  been  slow.  'Each  year  over  a 
long  period  the  tree  would  show  a  little  less 
green.  More  and  more  dead  limbs  would 
have  been  observed  until  finally  It  wo/ftd  fill 
some  year  to  put  out  any  new  leaves.  Then 
It  would  be  dead. 

"But  this  tree  was  vigorous  and  ^JIly 
leafed  a  short  time  ago.  as  the  movies  prove. 
My  opinion  Is  that  It  ■was  deliberately  poi- 
soned." 

Henley  said  that  "as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
these  experts  have  removed  any  doubt  that 
the  tree  was  killed  deliberately.  But  the 
motive  for  such  a  thing  Is  an  absolute 
mystery." 

He  added  that  "commonsense  tells  us 
nobody  wandered  that  far  into  the  woods 
and  poisoned  a  tree  at  random.  So  the  poi- 
soner had  to  know  where  the  tree  was.  and 
to  have  a  reason  for  wanting  It  destroyed." 

Henley  said  there  Is  some  local  opposition 
to  the  plan  for  a  national  park  In  the  Big 
Thicket,  but  that  it  Is  "pretty  far  fetched" 
to  think  this  opposition  would  lead  to  such 
vandalism. 

LOSS  GBXAT 

"But  you  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  kill- 
ing the  magnolia  has  taken  away  a  major 
BttracUon  of  the  area,"  he  said.  "It  polnU 
up  the  need  to  hasten  our  plans  to  preserve 
the  special  features  of  the  Big  Thicket,  and 
at  the  same  time  raises  some  fear  as  to  other 
notable  trees  of  the  area." 

Henley  listed  as  poeslble  objects  of  sabo- 
tage the  holly  tree  near  Hardin  recognlied 
as  the  world's  largest,  the  huge  oaks  at  the 
Sam  Houston  homestead  north  of  Liberty 
and  on  the  Henley  ranch  near  Clark,  tbe 
world's  largest  dogwood  near  Woodvllle.  and 


s  gigantic  but  little  known  cypress  in  tbe 
Keches  River  bottomland  near  Fred. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Mar.  16.  1968] 
MKsaAOK  or  A  Dkad  Tkrz 

The  unexpected  and  unexplained  death  of 
I  notable  magnolia  tree  In  the  depths  of  the 
Big  Thicket  is  more  than  a  simple  forest 
tragedy.  Whether  the  giant  tree,  marking 
the  common  comer  of  three  counties,  was 
taken  by  age  or  was  deliberately  killed,  as 
there  Is  some  reason  to  believe.  Is  less  Import- 
ant than  tbe  fact  that  another  priceless  and 
trreplacable  bit  of  "old"  Texas  Is  gone. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  its  death,  such  a  his- 
toric tree  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
die  Moreover,  other  famous  trees  of  east 
Texas  should  not  be  allowed  to  die.  either  of 
neglect  or  sabotage.  The  death  of  one 
points  up  the  danger  to  others  and  again  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  action  now,  if  many 
natural  attractions  of  east  Texas  are  to  be 
saved  for  future  generations. 

Efforts  to  establish  a  national  park  In  the 
Big  Thicket  have  been  carried  on  for  many 
years.  There  Is  now  some  hope  for  suc- 
cess, possibly  even  an  entirely  new  concept 
In  national  park  planning,  and  all  Texans 
ihould  support  the  movement. 

The  various  historic  trees.  Including  sev- 
eral largest  In  the  world  of  their  species, 
make  up  only  one  of  the  many  facets  of  nat- 
ural history  in  the  Big  Thicket  that  should 
be  preserved.  Its  wildlife  In  terms  of  fiow- 
en.  shrubs,  birds,  insects,  mosses  and  many 
others  Is  astonishingly  diversified.  Some  of 
It  Is  unique,  found  nowhere  else  in  Texas. 

These  special  features  make  tbe  Big  Thick- 
et one  of  the  few  spots  In  the  tlnlted  States 
that  remain  suitable  for  national  park  sta- 
tus. It  will  not  remain  so  very  long.  It  Is 
helng  steadily  eroded;  one  by  one  of  its  most 
valuable  features  are  disappearing.  Once 
It  embraced  millions  of  acres,  now  only  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Once  virtually,  a 
trackless  wilderness.  It  no  longer  qualifies  un- 
der the  National  Wilderness  Act  because  no 
tingle  area  of  5,000  acres  remains  unspoiled. 

However,  there  still  is  much  of  the  Big 
Thicket  that  can  be  saved,  and  it  should  be 
•aved.  Like  the  giant  magnolia,  once  gone 
It  can  never  be  recalled. 

As  nothing  else  could,  the  death  of  this 
notable  tree  reminds  us  dramatically  that 
the  Big  Thicket,  unless  It  gets  belp  from  us, 
wUl  have  no  tomorrow. 


THE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  administration's 
proposal  to  vitiate  the  national  defense 
student  loan— NDSL— program  and  the 
consequent  effect  upon  needy  students 
who  are  dependent  upon  those  loans  to 
complete  their  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  the  "Loan  Crisis,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Pit  News  of  the  Univer- 
sity of   Pittsburgh   be   printed   in   the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcdrd, 
M  follows: 

ThxLoan  CaisiB 

A  travesty  Is  being  committed  against 
American  education  by  the  failure  to  con- 
!lS^  the  national  defense  studjnt  loan 
(wDSL)  program  in  the  Johnson's  admlnls- 
trttlon'a  1967  fiscal  budget. 

Since  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
e«t&biished  the  loan  program  in  1959,  NDSL 
"••  provided  Innumerable  people  the  oppM-- 
tunity  of  a  college  education.  Btudenu  who 
OM  not  have  the  Immediate  financial  re- 
•ources.  but  possessed  good  academic  poten- 
tial, could  borrow  money  from  the  Federal 


Oovemment  and  pay  It  back  at  low  Interest 
rates  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Uni- 
versity sttidents  have  benefited  by  more  than 
91  million  per  year  over  the  past  6  years. 

If  the  proposed  1967  fiscal  budget  remains 
unchanged.'  50  State  legislatures  and  Innu- 
merable State  banking  and  loan  agencies 
with  many  other  areas  for  profitable  inveet- 
ment  will  have  to  be  convinced  of  FIL's  prof- 
itability before  September. 

If  Congress  falls  to  reinstate  the  tlSO  mil- 
lion National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram, we  fear  that  students  wlU  be  fair 
game  for  many  murderous  loan  agencies 
with  high  interest  rates.  While  tbe  State 
legislatures  and  banking  and  loan  groups  are 
being  told  about  FIL.  students  may  be 
forced  to  go  to  such  loan  agencies  to  sectire 
their  education. 

March  15  Is  the  deadline  for  Congress  to 
act  on  the  Johnson  budget.  We  believe  Con- 
gress has  no  alternative  but  to  reinstate  the 
•  180  mUllon  National  Defense  Education  Act 
program.  We  heartily  urge  that  the  follow- 
ing action  be  taken  to  vpetui  revision  of  the 
Johnson  budget  and  reinstatement  of  tbe 
National  Defense  Education  Act  program: 

A  pro-National  Defense  Education  Act  let- 
ter writing  campaign  to  all  legislators  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  by  all  students,  faculty, 
parents,  and  administrators  who  believe  In 
higher  education.  Out-of-State  students  at 
the  university  should  write  to  their  home 
State  Senators  and  Representatives  and  urge 
their  parents  to  take  similar  action.  Penn- 
sylvanians  should  write  their  local  repre- 
sentatives and  Hon.  Josxph  Clakk.  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C; 
Hon.  HuoH  Scott.  UB.  Senator,  Senate  Ofllce 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Student  government  and  faculty  senate 
resolutions  urging  the  reinstatement  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  In  tbe  national 
budget,  with  copies  being  sent  to  all  UJ3. 
Senators  and  to  local  newspapers. 

A  personal  visit  to  Hanisburg  by  Mr. 
Crltchfleld  and  acting  chancellor  David 
Kurtzman  expressing  their  support  of  tbe 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

A  strong,  continuous  exercise  of  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act's  reinstatement  is  the  only  way 
to  Insure  congressional  revision  of  the  John- 
son budget.  Everyone  at  the  tmlverslty 
should  act  now  to  support  these  measures  If 
he  wants  and  supports  education. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  bringing  before  the  country 
some  of  the  imfortunate  practices  which 
exist  In  packaging  and  labeling,  and  has 
sought  to  correct  those  practices  through 
his  truth-ln-packaging  bill,  S.  985,  which 
is  now  before  the  Commfttee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate.  President  Johnson 
this  week  has  called  for  a  strong  fair 
packaging  bill  in  his  excellent  consumer 
message. 

The  respected  weekly.  Commonweal, 
concisely  summarizes  the  problem  and 
recent  developments  In  an  editorial  in 
its  issue  of  March  11.  After  telling  of 
the  results  of  a  study  conducted  by  East- 
em  Michigan  University,  and  describing 
some  of  the  unfortunate  practices,  the 
editorial  p>oints  to  the  very  substantial 
money  savings  which  rational  packaging 
would  make  possible.  The  editorial  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

Senator  Hakt  has  held  hearings  on  truth  In 
packaging  for  years,  during  which  time  the 
food  and  household  goods  companies  bave 


made  virtually  no  efforts  to  put  their  own 
bouse  in  order.     His  blU  should  be  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Packaged  Tbuth 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  Eastern 
Michigan  University,  33  college-educated 
bousevrlves  were  asked  to  buy  the  most  eco- 
nomical package  (largest  quantity  for  the 
price)  for  each  of  ao  products  on  sale  at  a 
selected  supermarket.  The  women  made  660 
separate  buying  decisions,  of  which  284  were 
wrong.  That  is,  in  better  than  2  out  of 
5  cases,  fairly  well  educated  women  were 
unable  to  unravel  tbe  tangle  of  misleading 
claims  In  packaging.  As  a  result  they  paid 
11  percent  more  for  their  shopping  than  they 
had  to,  a  margin  which  can  be  chalked  up  to 
the  gouging  of  tricky  packagers. 

The  shabby  pracUoes  by  now  are  weU 
known:  odd  number  weights,  often  frac- 
tional, that  make  calculation  of  real  value 
difficult:  "cents  off"  offers  that  are  sometimes 
fraudulent:  deceptive  and  overlarge  air  space 
packaging:  and  the  abuse  of  ordinary  Ian- 
guage  (one  manufacturer  of  loose-leaf  filler 
promises  300  pages  for  59  cents,  but  delivers 
only  160  sheets — both  sides  of  a  sheet  are 
counted  as  pages) .  The  most  common  prod- 
ucts come  in  a  bewildering  variety  of 
weights — a  check  of  one  market  showed  28 
different  weights  in  a  section  of  detergent 
products.  In  some  cases,  contrary  to  claims 
about  the  large  economy  size,  housewives 
were  actually  paying  more  i>er  ounce  on 
'largrer  sizes  than  on  smaller  noneoonomy 
sizes.  What  we  need  here  Is  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  to  serve  the 
consumer  and  make  It  possible  for  blm  to 
approach  the  A.  &  P.  without  a  slide  rule. 

The  President's  consumer  counsel.  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  has  said  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost-of-living  index  "is  insignificant 
compared  to  the  savings  that  appear  poeslble 
through  more  rational  packaging."  To  or- 
ganized labor,  whose  gain  in  collective  bar- 
gaining often  amounts  to  a  raise  of  1  or  2 
percent,  she  pointed  out  that  "what  Is  won 
at  the  bargaining  table  can  easily  be  lost  at 
the  bargaining  counter." 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  President 
Johnson  asked  Congress  to  "act  to  prevent 
the  deception  of  the  American  consumer,  re- 
quiring all  packages  to  state  clearly  and 
truthfully  their  contents."  The  reference  la 
to  the  bill  prepared  for  that  purpose  by  Sen- 
ator Philip  Habt,  of  Michigan,  Senator  Habt 
has  held  hearings  on  truth  In  packaging  for 
4  years,  during  which  time  the  food  and 
household  goods  companies  have  made  vir- 
tually no  efforts  to  put  their  own  bouse  in 
order.    His  bill  should  be  passed. 


PROPOSED   CUT   IN   IMPACTED 
AREAS  AID 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
shocked  and  astounded  to  learn  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  about  to  ask  Congress  to  slash 
the  amounts  available  to  school  districts 
by  Federal  activities  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  to  meet  the  burdens  imposed 
on  local  school  systems. 

For  my  own  State  of  Maiyland  these 
budget  cuts  would  exceed  $7  million — a 
cut  of  almost  40  percent.  Nationwide 
the  cuts  HEW  is  requesting  amount  to 
more  than  $200  million — almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  federally  impacted  school  areas 
under  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
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Through  these  two  laws  Congress  haa 
acted  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  school 
districts  In  which  either  the  presence  of 
Federal  employees  overcrowds  the  local 
school  facilities  or  the  existence  of  Fed- 
eral reservations  In  a  school  district  de- 
prives the  school  district  of  a  sufficient 
tax  b€ise  to  meet  its  school  needs. 

These  are  not  new  laws.  Both  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  were  en- 
acted in  1950  Both  have  been  amended 
and  extended  several  times.  School  dls- 
t:ic:s  ai.  aoroBB  the  country  have  come 
to  rely  on  the  funds  these  two  laws  pro- 
vide to  help  meet  the  school  needs 
created  by  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

School  officials  from  all  s^ross  my 
State  have  contacted  me  to  express  their 
def-p  concern  about  the  affect  this  dras- 
tic cut  HEW  has  requested  will  have  on 
their  school  construction  and  operation 
plans. 

I  want  to  announce  right  now  my 
strenuous  OEHPositlon  to  these  drastic 
budget  cuts  and  my  Intention  to  see  that 
the  federally  created  school  problems  of 
Maryland  are  adequately  met  by  Federal 
assistance 
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GOOD    RADIO   PROGRAMING    HAS 
PUBLIC  SUPPORT 

M;  3VMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  much  crltl- 
cLsm  of  the  quality  of  programs  broad- 
ra^t  bv  radio  and  television  stations  of 
.^merlca  Much  of  this  comment  has 
been  Justified,  and  should  result  in  better 
i^r.jgramlng. 

Ir.  u-.e  Midwest,  those  who  listen  to 
radio  statiT;  KNroX  of  St.  Louis  believe 
that  R  voert  Hy  and,  general  manager  of 
'.hac  ."Station  ar.d  vice  president  of  CBS 
radii  Is  daily  s/^..vlng  the  problem  of  how 
to  provide  more  Interesting  and  worth- 
's-hlle  programs  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  listeners  to  that  station. 

Through  dynamic  leadership  in  elec- 
tronic commutiicauons  and  for  his  many 
services  to  h.is  community,  Bob  Hyland 
has  won  m.any  awards  and  honors,  pro- 
fessional and  civic.  The  degree  of  pub- 
lic support  for  the  type  of  information 
and  public  participation  programs  offered 
at  KMOX  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Becaus<»  of  the  great  Interest  In  this 
subject  aii  over  the  United  SUtes  and 
particularly  in  the  Congress,  I  ask  unan- 
l.Tiou.s  consent  that  an  article  from  the 
3'  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Saturday- 
Sunday  Usue  of  March  19-20.  entitled 
The  Man  Behind  the  Voice  of  St.  Louis" 
b<-  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■A-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd, 
.1-5  foDows; 

Th«    Uav    Bkhind   thb   VoiCK   or   St.   Loots 

(By  T«l  Bctxaien.  Olobe-Democrat  pubUc 

aaain  editor) 

-•Vivpn  v*,r.  nf^  tn*Dj  p«opie  In  the  broad- 
-.witii.?  L,uj.;.ea«  tivought  that  Robert  Hyiand. 
gfr.tzA.  cia  .4«er  of  radio  ttaUon  KMOX  and 
vice  preside:  :  of  CB8  radio,  had  a  short- 
circuit  \r.  h:s  ilrwavea. 

Tr.'.s  wTj  »h?n  Mr  Hyland  announced  that 
»n  wfT'kdnT  af^^rnoon  mosleal  record  pw>- 
smuna  or.  KMOX  trert  batag  dropped  tar  a 
new  format  ar  infonaMlon"  ■twna  wltto 
auil.er.o*   paLrtlclpaXioo. 


Scoffer*  labeled  the  more  aa  a  temporary 
publicity  gtmmlck  by  KMOX  designed  to 
stand  out  from  tbe  bedlam  of  rock  'n'  roll 
disc  jockeys,  radio  eontesta.  and  teen  platter 
parUes.  tben  satvirattng  tbe  air  waves. 

Bob  Hyland  knew  that  hU  novel  experi- 
ment involved  rlalcs  But  it  tiad  been  weU 
planned  and  supported  by  several  years  ot 
lnt«nalvs  reaearcb  of  what  bis  audience*  In- 
dicated they  wanted.  He  knew  that  rocoeas 
woold  pat  KMOX  ahead  of  the  crowd,  not 
only  loeaJly  but  nationally. 

The  now  type  of  show  succeeded  beyond 
his  fondest  dreams.  Not  only  has  KMOX 
becotne  the  most  suoceasful  radio  station  in 
the  CBS  network  bnt  audience  ratings  re- 
peatedly have  given  It  the  highest  of  any 
radio  station  In  the  Nation. 

Bfar.  Hyland  shows  up  at  his  desk  every 
morning  7  days  a  w«ek  at  8  am.  He  has 
neither  eaten  breakfast  at  his  home  nor 
taken  a  single  vacation  since  taking  charge 
of  KMOX  1 1  years  ago. 

That  kind  of  pace  would  seem  to  tire  any 
man  but  It  nppfirently  doesnt  tire  Mr. 
HylaiKl. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  tbe  radio  busi- 
ness or  KMOX's  participation  in  world  and 
community  affairs  through  "At  Your  Serv- 
ice" programing,  you  virlll  find  this  attracUve. 
personable,  dynamic  man  ready  to  do  so  at 
any  time. 

But  getUng  Bob  Hyland  to  talk  about  his 
role  in  making  himself  a  local  and  national 
personality  Is  another  story. 

So  we  went  to  8t  Ixxuis  business,  political, 
labor,  and  eooimunlty  leaders  for  the  story. 
Here  is  what  they  had  to  say : 

James  P.  Hlckok,  board  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bark  In  St.  Louis  and  head 
of  the  Civic  Center  Redevelopment  Corp , 
whoee  own  civic  accomplishments  won  lUm 
the  19«8  OIobe-Democrat  Man  of  the  Year 
Award,  said: 

"Bob  Hyland  not  only  gives  greaUy  of  him- 
self to  every  worthwhile  project,  but  throws 
the  resources  of  his  station  behind  them.  H« 
la  a  great  human  being,  never  pushes  but 
persuades.  One  of  my  greatest  feaxs  is  Uiat 
someday  St.  Louis  will  lose  hhn  to  some  na- 
tional poet." 

PAXANS  rSOM  LKADZRS 

"A  community  to  be  great  must  have 
assets  and  resources  of  many  kinds.  I  hap- 
F>en  to  believe  that  Bob  Hyland  la  one  of  ths 
great  human  assets  of  St,  Louis."  says  August 
A  Busch.  Jr  .  president  and  lx»rd  chairman 
of  Anheuser-Busch.  Inc^  and  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinal  baseball  tecun. 

"It's  no  accident  that  Bob  Hyland  is  asked 
to  become  involved  in  almost  every  project 
of  major  Importance  to  the  St.  Louis  com- 
munity. Ifs  no  accident  that  he  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem  by  so  many  different  seg- 
ments and  groups  In  this  community. 

"He  is  always  outspolcen  and  forthright,  a 
quality  which  in  many  persons,  is  a  sure-tire 
formula  for  making  enemies.  In  the  case  of 
Bob  Hyland.  however,  there  usually  is  only 
respect  for  hla  integrity  and  hU  point  of 
view." 

David  R.  Calhoun,  president  of  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Co.,  and  another  of  the  city's 
top  civic  leaders.  Is  equally  elTusive  when  he 
speaks  of  Mr.  Hyland. 

"Bob  Hyland's  eontrlbutiona  to  the  civic 
life  of  St.  Louis,"  Mr.  Calhoun  says,  "have 
been  tremendous.  Far  too  llUle  of  hia  work 
is  publicly  known  Ijecause  he  shuns  personal 
limelight." 

Very  Eev.  Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J.,  president 
of  St.  Louis  ITnlversity,  is  another  admirer  of 
Mr  Hyland.  "I  have  been  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  effort*  initiated  by  Bob 
Hyland  in  trying  to  make  St.  Louis  a  real 
community  by  providing  open  forums  of 
various  kinds  in  which  opinions  can  l>e  pre- 
sented and  all  poaslhle  answers  evaluated." 
says  Pather  Reinert.     "The  'At  Your  Service' 


programing  he  UUUated  has  been  a  tremen. 
dous  contribution  in  this  area." 

William  (BUI)  Bldwell.  vice  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  football  Cardinals.  feeU  mu^ 
the  same  way.  "Bob,"  says  the  football 
execuUve.  "is  one  of  St.  Louis'  most  out- 
standing men.  a  great  spokesman  tor  ow- 
elty. He  works  constantly  to  promote  Ujs 
community's  Interest  and  radiates  confidence 
In  Its  future." 

Former  Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker  thlnta 
Mr.  Hyland  has  contributed  greatly  to  ths 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  St.  Louis.  "I've  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Bob  for  years."  says  Mr.  Tucker 
"St.  Louis  is  j;ortunate  in  having  him  u  . 
citizen."  ' 

A  leading  public  relations  coimselor  whose 
advice  has  been  sought  by  many  major  St 
Louis  companies  and  organizations  for  many 
years,  said  recently:  ' 

"Hyland  never  falU  to  amaze  me.  He 
seems  to  be  involved  In  almoet  everything 
He  never  seems  tired.  He  Is  available  r^atd- 
less  of  what  hour  you  call.  It  has  gotten  go 
that  nothing  is  started  of  a  civic  or  charita- 
ble nature  here  anymore  without  someone  In 
the  meeUng  saying:  'We  better  ask  Bob  Hy- 
land about  this  before  we  go  ahead.'  " 

A  DEVOTEO  CIVIC  i  »»"-B 

Two  leading  labor  leaders  also  were  quick 
to  praise  Mr.  Hyland. 

Harold  J.  aibl>ons.  president  of  the  Tesm- 
sters  Joint  Council,  which  represents  40,000 
members,  had  this  to  say: 

"He  (Hyland)  has  always  used  his  pertnt- 
slve  personality  and  radio  facilities  to  bring 
about  a  better  vmdersUndlng  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  facing   people  today." 

Joseph  Clark,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
I^bor  Coxincll  agreed,  was  Just  as  compli- 
mentary : 

"Bob  Hyland  has  always  been  a  perfect 
gentleman."  he  said.  "Bob  has  a  passionate 
interest  In  seeing  that  all  Issues  are  fairly 
presented  and  his  amazing  energies  cwtalnly 
help  St.  LouU." 

Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes  confessed  It 
was  dlfflcult  to  describe  adequately  a  man  of 
•o  many  capabilities  as  Bob  Hyland 

"He  is  a  d3mamic  doer  whose  contrlbuUon* 
to  his  city,  his  station  and  his  Industry  are 
too  numerous  to  mention,"  was  what  the 
mayor  said. 

"At  Your  Service"  programing  is  one  of  the 
major  keys  to  Bob  Hyland's  success  at  KMOX. 
In  the  pargon  of  radio  it  is  called  "talk"  for- 
mat. It  is  used  to  air  the  problems  of  the 
day  In  political,  dvlc  or  economic  fields  and 
on  every  conceivable  topic  affecting  the  dally 
lives  of  listeners. 

But  thoee  who  have  watched  and  marveled 
at  the  amazing  success  of  this  formula  know 
that  this  Just  didn't  happen  without  a  great 
deal  of  planning. 

Promptly  at  7  o'clock  each  nuH-ning  Bob 
Hyland  summons  his  staff  to  review  ths 
program  strategy  of  the  day. 

"We  work  something  like  an  electronic 
newspaper — city  desk  style,  reviewing  Na- 
tional. State  and  local  figures  In  the  news 
and  digging  up  fresh  surprises  for  our  lis- 
teners." said  Mr.  Hyland. 

"Keeping  your  audience  interested,  yoiir 
program  fresh  and  retaining  a  high  degree 
of  bellevablUty  In  everything  you  bioadcast 
requires  constant  attention — like  a  day-old 
baby." 

Since  its  initUtion  in  1»«0,  KMOX's  "At 
Your  Service"  programing  has  been  extended 
tintli  now  it  comprises  64  hours  per  week, 
broadcasting  from  7  to  8  a.m.  and  from 
noon  to  7  pjn.  Monday  through  Friday:  9 
ajn.  to  Doon  on  Saturday  and  8  ajn.  to  noon 
on  Sundaya 

TWBMTI    THOtTSAm)    PROWX    CAIX9 

Imitators.     AH    six   other 
stations   now   follow  Mr. 
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gyland'B  format.  So  do  naarty  1.000  othar 
j^ut  Btatlf"^  In  the  tJnlted  States,  Canada, 
)f(Cleo.  Kurops,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

Sams  tiave  gone  heavUy  into  panel  dlscus- 
jloiij  while  others  telephone  people  In  their 
home*  and  discuss  problems  of  the  day.  But 
none  exercise*  the  high  dagrae  of  control  In- 
auted  upon  by  Mr.  Hyland  and  that  is  re- 
garded the  key  to  its  amazing  success  hers. 

"Ask  your  doctor,  lawyer,  priest,  minister, 
rabbi,  mayor.  Governor,  p<^ce  chief,  reporter, 
get  snicker*  from  socne  rivals  but  the  audi- 
ence ratings  prove  their  popularity.  Special 
raeets  range  from  public  officials  or  individ- 
ual* Involved  In  highly  oontrovaraUl  subjects 
to  timely  topics  on  everyday  problems. 

When  two  Fonttx>nne  College  nuns,  Sis- 
ters Ernest  Marie  and  Thomas  Marguerite, 
w*nt  to  Selnoa.  Ala.,  early  last  year  to  lead 
»  civil  rights  march,  they  accepted  Mr. 
Hyland's  offer  to  explain  their  mission  and 
intwer  questions  on  KMOX.  A  record  20.000 
phone  calls  swamped  all  lines  during  the 
S  lioars  they  submitted  to  listener  ques- 
tlOBing. 

Fifteen  special  lines  have  been  Installed  to 
lULOdle  the  telephcMia  inquiries.  Serving  as 
iDoderators  ars  KMOX  staSeta  Bex  Davis, 
Bob  Hardy.  Jack  Buck.  Jim  Butler,  and  Roy 
McCarthy,  whoee  voices  in  special  news  pro- 
gruns  and  sports  broadcasts  have  been  favor- 
ttes  for  years, 

Ur,  Hyland  acknowledges  tlM  danger  o< 
lome  telephone  caller  »n«w>k1ng  in  a  vulgar 
or  UbeloiM  statement,  but  points  out  this  Is 
oontroUed  by  a  4-aecond  delay  In  the  time 
the  statement  is  made  knd  it  Is  broadcast 
oTer  tbe  airwaves. 

AAed  If  he  does  tiot  worry  that  Ustetters 
may  not  tire  of  "talk"  programing,  he  replied : 

"Not  if  properly  (x-esented,  and  balanced 
with  other  offerings,  such  as  the  best  in 
^xxts,  hard  news  presentations,  periods  ot 
music  and  tbe  best  of  religious  subjects. 

"Ths  Important  thing  is  never  to  undar- 
estlmate  your  audience  or  its  desire  Ui~l6xow. 
This  thirst  for  knowledge,  Uiformatlon.  per- 
•ODSl  growth,  and  dvlo  activity  has  never 
been  greater.  We  program  with  a  purpose 
of  sducattng.  infornolng.  and  aervlng  as  a 
dasringhouse  for  ideas.  To  become  a  voles 
of.  by.  and  for  the  conununity  in  whatever 
tjrps  ot  programing  we  offer,"  be  said. 

niXMD    or    WA«¥W«I,I.    PI^ATBU 

Mr.  Hyland's  oominunlty  activities  read 
Ucs  a  directory  of  every  worthwhile  organl- 
UOoa  la  St.  Louis.  The  vtrlter  stopped 
oeuntlng  after  passing  more  than  80  in  which 
he  U  either  an  officer,  board  member,  or 
holder  of  some  important  Job  by  reason  of 
past  service. 

H«  la  president  of  the  Knights  of  tlie 
(knliSower  Bar.  president  erf  the  newly  orga- 
«**d  Stadium  Club,  second  vice  president 
of  the  Municipal  Tl»at«r  AseocUUon;  co- 
'*»'rman  of  the  Repertory  Ootnmlttee  and 
ths  Bicentennial  Committee,  a  member  of 
tt«  board  of  the  Jefferson  National  Expan- 
sion Association.  Cardinal  Olennon  Hospital. 
8t  Louis  Symphony  Society,  and  past  prert- 
wot  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Bob  Hyland  is  a  personal  friend  of  hun- 
*»*  of  major  league  basebaU  players.  HU 
r»ther.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Hyland.  Sr..  for  many 
Jfn  was  team  physician  for  the  Cardinals 
»oa  hi*  son  began  hanging  around  the  dug- 
"^^Jince  he  was  In  knee  pants. 

When  Bob  Hyland  decided  he  waant  cut 
»  H  *^  '  professional  basebaU  player  he 
awe  up  his  mind  to  b«5ome  a  doctor  like 
■■dad.  "but  I  dldnt  have  tbe  right  equlp- 
»«t  he  said.  The  kind  of  "equipment" 
h*  did  possess  led  him  into  radio. 
1,^°  jjlways  fascinated  him.  While  at- 
te  n.^^  ^^  ITnlversity  he  got  started 
^Pjograming  on  station  WTW.  while  sttU 
^7*^  ""»•  to  b«  sports  editor  of  the  col- 
2"  oewspaper,  cocaptaln  of  the  baMball 
•^  and  preatdwjt  of  tala  Junior  and  SMUor 


After  graduation  he  went  to  station  WTAD 
at  Qulncy,  Bl.,  where  ha  workad  for  $3S  a 
week. 

There  he  did  everything  "hut  sweep  the 
floors."  He  returned  to  at.  Louis  to  work 
for  W»W  after  he  found  out  that  tb*  girl  he 
decided  to  marry  had  too  many  other  suitors. 

"It  was  tough  enough  living  on  %2b  a  week 
without  driving  home  each  weekend  to  re- 
stake  my  claim."  he  recalls  with  a  smlla. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  Bob 
Hyland  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy  and  returned  to  St.  Louis  after  the 
war  to  work  at  KXOK  for  a  time.  Then  he 
left  a  good  Job  to  Join  WBBM  in  Chicago, 
"because  I  had  always  wanted  to  become  as- 
sociated with  CB6." 

He  made  such  an  excellent  record  there 
that  be  was  sent  to  St.  I«uis  in  1953  as  as- 
sistant sales  managar  of  KMOX.  Later  he 
was  promoted  to  tbe  two  top  Jobs  he  holds 
today. 

How  Mr.  Hyland  accepted  his  challenges 
is  illustrated  in  the  numljer  of  "firsts"  he  has 
helped  his  station  achieve. 

KMOX  was  the  firat  St.  Louis  radio  station 
and  first  CBS-owned  facility  to  editorialise. 
This  was  in  1956. 

He  masterminded  KMOX's  successful  cam- 
paign to  be  the  first  radio  station  to  gain 
access  to  the  Miasourl  Legislature  where  an 
entire  aesslon  was  broadcast.  KMOX  fol- 
lowed this  with  another  "first."  It  pioneered 
live  broadcast  of  the  board  of  aldermen  meet- 
ing In  St,  Louis, 

Tall  and  handsome,  Mr.  Hyland  carries  hla 
ISO  pounds  well  on  a  fl-foot-2-inch  frame. 
He  Uvea  with  his  wife,  the  former  Patrtcla 
Ann  Soule.  their  3 ^^ -year -old  son,  Matthew, 
and  Infant  daughter,  Motly,  His  two  older 
children,  sons  of  the  late  Martha  Ann  Clai- 
borne Hyland.  are  Robert  Hyland  m,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
Claiborne  Hyland,  a  student  at  Lake  Forest 
College  near  Chicago. 

A    LXOHT     SI.XXPSa7 

Bob  Hyland's  13-  to  Ift-bour  schedules 
permit  lltUa  tima  for  relaxation.  His  only 
hobbles  ars  walking  and  collecting  Steuben 
glass  animals. 

MambsiB  at  bis  staff  of  about  50  permanent 
employees  use  such  temu  as  "driver,"  "firm," 
and  "demanding"  when  speaking  of  the  boss. 
But  all  of  them  say  h*  U  fair  at  all  times 
and  extremely  concerned  about  their  welfare. 

News  Director  Rex  Davis  and  Farm  News 
Director  Ted  Magner  have  completed  mora 
than  30  years  at  miOX,  "of  which  they  have 
been  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Hyland. 
Jack  Buck.  Harry  Caray,  Olobe-Democrat 
Executive  Sports  Editor  Bob  Btu^es,  and 
Harry  Fender  have  been  familiar  personal - 
itiee  for  more  than  10  years,  as  has  John 
MoCormack  who  takes  over  after  midnight 
when  Mr.  Hyland  la  supi>osed  to  be  asleep. 

However.  Mr.  Hyland  startled  his  engi- 
neers not  long  ago  l>y  commenting  on  a 
"30-second  mia*  at  8  a.m." 

Scans  of  his  staff  claim  be  can  rattle  off 
"1.000  telephone  niimbers  without  looking 
at  a  phone  book." 

KMOX,  under  Mr.  Hyland.  has  won  so  many 
awards  that  the  walls  of  his  outer  office  has 
run  out  of  space  to  display  them. 

One  he  especially  priaee  is  the  University 
ot  Missouri  Honor  Award  for  distinguished 
■ervicea  to  Journalism.  When  KMOX  re- 
ceived this  award  in  1063  it  was  tbe  first 
time  a  radio  station  had  received  it  in  64 
years. 

Some  claim  that  Mr.  Hyland's  revolu- 
tionary and  successful  programing  was  bom 
of  a  desperation  to  keep  alive  a  media 
threatened  by  television.  It  la  no  secret  that 
televialan  la  a  word  rarely  mentioned  on 
KMOX. 

But  people  who  know  Bob  Hyland  well  say 
bs  has  a  deeper  purpose  than  mi^t^^rlal  sao- 
ceas  for  bis  radio  station. 


It  Is  reflected,  they  say,  in  his  continuing 
drive  to  raise  the  information  levels  of  his 
radio  audiencea. 

"IX  our  city.  State,  and  Nation  ara  to 
proeper,"  says  Mr.  Hyland,  "in  fact  if  man- 
kind la  to  survive,  tbat  survival  may  weU 
dapend  more  on  oMnmunlcators.  than  on 
eikglneers.  physicists  and  technicians  In 
laboratories. " 

Bob  Hyland  works  bard  to  fuUU]  radio's 
role  In  this  crusade  and  has  found  out  it  b^a 
made  him  the  radio  "voioe  of  St.  Loula." 


NEW  POLICE  COMMUNICATIONS 
NETWORK  CENTERED  IN  PHOE- 
NIX,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  dra- 
matic new  weapon  against  crime  has 
been  added  to  the  resources  of  Local  law- 
enforcement  personnel  throughout  the 
Nation. 

A  new  fully  automatic  teletypewriter 
network  known  as  LETS— for  Law  En- 
forcement Teletypewriter  Sertice — will 
soon  link  local  and  State  police  authori- 
ties much  cJoaer  together  in  time.  Mes- 
sages that  once  reqiulred  hours  will 
shorUy  take  only  minutes. 

I  am  proud  that  the  headquarters  for 
this  new  communications  service  is  lo- 
cated in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  further. 
that  among  the  dedicated  law-enforce- 
ment officers  who  helped  develop  this 
new  high-speed  network  is  Q.  O.  Hatha- 
way, for  many  years  the  superintendent 
of  the  Arizona  Highway  Patrol. 

The  service  Is  described  in  detail  in 
an  article  published  in  the  March  1966 
Issue  of  ttie  Police  Chief,  official  maga- 
zine of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  I  want  to  commend 
the  lACP,  the  BeU  System,  and  all  ttiose 
who  helped  put  this  new  system  to- 
gether, and  In  order  that  LETS  may  re- 
ceive the  wider  publicity  which  It  mer- 
its. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  betas  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nkw  Poucs  TkLrrTPxwamni  Nktwork 

Law-enforcement  communications  is  tak- 
ing another  dramatic  step  forward  this  year 
when  a  new,  fully  automatic  Uletypewrlter 
network  is  placed  In  operation  to  permit 
closer  coordination  between  law  enforcement 
agencies  across  the  country. 

The  new  teletypewriter  network  will  Unk 
police  autborittea  throughout  tbe  United 
States  by  a  imlfled  communications  system 
that  vlU  enaUa  meeaaga  time  between  par- 
UclpaUng  agencies  to  be  reduced  from  days 
and  hours  to  Just  minutes. 

Known  as  Law  Enforcement  Teletypewriter 
Service  (LE'ra).  th*  network  was  developed 
by  Bell  System  In  cooperation  with  local 
and  State  police  authorities  to  provide  bet- 
ter communications  between  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  lAOP  Oommunlcatlona 
Conunlttee  also  contributed  to  Its  develop- 
ment. 

Tbe  Increasing  moblUty  of  today's  law 
breakers,  coupled  with  the  Nation's  growing 
crline  rate,  created  a  greater  awareress  for 
the  need  of  fast,  efficient  communications 
between  State  and  municipal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  reports  BeU  System.  Par- 
ticipation in  this  new  network  will  enable 
police  nfllrlals  to  operate  more  effectively 
by  having  an  ezteosivs,  direct  communica- 
tions service  at  their  disposal. 
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The  type  of  Information  to  be  trBAsinltted 
Tia  LETS  Includes  bulletlna  on  atolen  prop- 
erty or  mluing  persons,  descrlptlOD  of 
criminals  and  Information  on  crimes,  such 
M  burglary  or  robt>ery,  etc.,  automobile 
registration  and  drivers'  license  checks,  de- 
tails on  hit  and  run  and  other  automobile 
accidents,  as  well  as  administrative  messages. 
Headquarters  for  the  network  will  be  lo- 
cated in  Phoenix,  Arls.  This  control  center 
will  be  designed  to  automatically  route  mes- 
sages and  maintain  a  speedy,  efficient  flow 
of  LETS  traffic.  It  will  Include  switching 
equipment  capable  of  sending  a  single  mes- 
sage simultaneously  to  multiple  addressees, 
holding  a  message  until  a  busy  line  becomes 
available  for  traffic  and  giving  transmission 
precedence  to  priority  messages. 

Another  feature  of  the  LETS  network  will 
be  the  fully  automatic  police  teletypewriter 
which  win  enable  all  stations  to  communi- 
cate with  a  minimum  of  human  effort.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  an  attendant  at 
either  transmitting  or  receiving-  locations  to 
stand  by  for  message  pickup  and  delivery, 
enabling  more  efficient  use  of  personnel. 

The  LETS  network  also  will  provide  In- 
stant all-station  broadcast  of  urgent  mes- 
sages, secrecy  In  transmission.  24-hour  oper- 
ation, and  reduction  In  the  chance  for  hu- 
man error.  In  addition.  It  will  provide  selec- 
tive station  calling  to  enable  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  pinpoint  receiving  stations. 
According  to  the  Bell  System  recognizing 
the  need  for  fast,  efficient,  written  communi- 
cations among  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
the  United  States  led  to  the  first  LETS 
systems.  By  the  mid-1960s  a  number  of 
intrastate  systems  were  In  use.  These  de-"^ 
Teloped  Into  interstate  arrangements  which 
aided  law  officers  In  keeping  ahead  of  crim- 
inals using  fast  transpKirtatlon  to  outdis- 
tance communications.  With  circulars  con- 
cerning stolen  cars  and  other  criminal  ac- 
tivities still  requiring  2  or  3  days  for  dis- 
tribution to  nearby  States,  the  next  logical 
step  was  expansion  of  LETS  to  regional  net- 
works. 

The  new  LETS  network  will  Join  these  re- 
gional conununlcatlons  systems  to  provide 
police  with  a  completely  automatic  nation- 
wide law  enforcement  network. 


PROPOSED  SALE    OP  STEEL  COM- 
PLEX TO  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  extremely  dismayed  to  learn  that  the 
West  German  Government  has  approved 
the  plans  of  a  French-German  group  to 
sell  a  $140  million  steel  complex  to  Red 
China. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
French  Government  is  expected  to  ap- 
prove these  plans  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  Com- 
munist China  Is  supplying  tons  of  equip- 
ment to  its  North  Vietnamese  allies — 
equipment  which  Is  being  used  against 
our  own  American  soldiers.  Construc- 
tion of  such  a  large  steel  complex  in  Red 
China  win  directly  enhance  Peiptngs 
ability  to  threaten  its  neighbors  in  south- 
east Asia  and  to  supply  weapons  to  its 
henchmen  in  North  Vietnam. 

This  steel  mill  will  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  better  relations  between  China 
and  the  free  world  and  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  chtmces  for  peace  in  south- 
fa.st  Asia 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  suggest  that 
West  Germany  and  Prance  use  their 
productive  capacity  to  supply  equipment 
to  the  forces  of  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
and  not  to  the  enemy.    It  is  high  time 


that  nations  like  West  Germany  and 
Prance  realize  that>  their  peace  and 
security — as  well  as  ours — are  at  stake 
in  southeast  Asia. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  dls- 
tlng\ilshed  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  has  Just  returned  from  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  West  Germany  and  finds 
approval  of  this  steel  complex  an  in- 
credible development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Muskie's  comments  on 
this  proposal  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ric;;oRD,  as  follows : 
Statement  bt   Senator  EoiftiND   S.   Muskie 

ON    THE    APPBQVAL    BT    WXST    OEXMANT    OF   A 

German- French  CoNSORTirrM  To  Builo  a 
Steel  Complex  rom  Commonist  China, 
March   18.  1966 

Last  week  I  returned  from  a  presidential 
ftetfindlng  mission  in  West  Germany.  In 
Germany,  I  met  with  several  high-ranking 
government  leaders.  Including  Chancellor 
Erhard.  They  expressed  strong  support  for 
American  policy  In  Vietnam. 

For  this  reason.  I  And  the  approval  by  the 
West  German  Government  of  the  decision  by 
a  Oerman-Prench  consortium  to  build  a 
•140-mllllon  steel  complex  for  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government,  an  incredible 
development. 

Such  a  plant  Is  clearly  related  to  the  war- 
making  capacity  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
to  Its  ability  to  produce  armaments  and  to 
Its  capacity  to  supply  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  with  arms. 

The  construction  of  the  steel  mill  cannot 
contribute  to  the  Interests  of  the  free  world 
in  reaching  an  honorable  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

I  recognize  that  the  French  Government 
has  no  interest  In  coordinating  their  actions 
with  us,  but  the  consortium  agreement  is 
not  consistent  with  the  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  U.S.  policies  In  Viet- 
nam and  southeast  Asia  which  I  received 
from  German  officials  and  citizens  during  my 
recent  trip  to  that  country. 

The  timing  of  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  approve  the  steel  deal 
could  not  be  worse.  It  suggests  that  short- 
term  economic  gains  are  more  important  to 
the  West  German  Government  than  support 
of  our  policies  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  West 
Germany's  decision  to  allow  construction 
of  a  steel  complex  in  Red  China  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  light  of  other 
West  German  sales  of  arms  and  strategic 
commodities.  Recently  I  became  aware 
of  a  proposal  by  West  Germany  to  sell 
Hispano-Suiza  20-millimeter  automatic 
weapons  to  the  U.S.  Departmen',.  of  De- 
fense for  use  by  our  Army.  American 
producers,  such  as  the  Springfield 
Armory  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  can  pro- 
duce competitive  weapons. 

If  the  West  Germans  want  to  get  into 
the  business  of  exporting  strategic  com- 
modities, Mr.  President,  then  I  think 
that  they  should  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
who  their  customers  are.  No  nation 
which  is  arming  our  declared  enemies 
should  expect  this  Nation  to  be  a  willing 
customer. 

I  am  today  drafting  letters  ,to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  urging  them  to  exert 
our  influence  with  the  West  German 
Government  and  any  Influence  we  still 
have  with  the  French  Government  to 
bring  about  a  reversal  of  this  deplorable 


act.  I  will  urge  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  take  stem  meas- 
ures against  these  Governments  if  they 
decide  to  go  ahead  with  their  plans  to 
allow  construction  of  this  steel  complex 

A  LESSON  DRAWN  FROM  MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.   GRUENINO.     Mr.   President    In 

this  morning's  Washington  Post  is  an 
article  by  Walter  Uppmann  on  Mexico 
which  exhibits  the  wisdom,  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  comprehension  that  are  char 
acterlstic  of  that  distinguished  colum- 
nist. ' 

Mr.  Llppmann  reviews  the  history  of 
Mexican-American  relations  and  points 
out  that  after  the  Mexican  revoluUon 
while  the  Wilson  administration  had  In- 
tervened during  its  violent  phase  on  two 
occasions— In  the  bombardment  and 
seizure  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1914  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  Pancho  VUla  in  191ft-«ubee- 
quent  administrations  showed  restraint 
In  the  face  of  great  pressure  from  vari- 
ous vested  US.  Interests  to  Intervene 
and  Impose  our  will  by  force  of  arms 
upon  the  Mexican  people,  and  did  not 
yield  to  that  pressure. 

Walter  Llppmann  quite  properly  pays 
tribute  to  Ambassador  Dwight  Morrow 
who  reversed  the  policy  previously  fol- 
lowed, flrst  by  Woodrow  Wilson's  inter- 
ventions: second,  through  the  nonrecog- 
nition  of  the  Obregon  government  by 
the  Harding  administration ;  and.  third. 
by  sending — after  recognition— a  totally 
uncomprehending  Ambassador  who  was 
completely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Mexican  revolution. 

Dwight  Morrow,  who  followed  this 
period  of  interference  In  Mexico's  affairs, 
being  a  member  of  a  Wall  Street  firm. 
had  credentials  In  the  eyes  of  American 
business  which  could  not  be  challenged, 
and  managed,  through  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  Mexico's  problems,  to 
change  U.S.  policy.  But  an  even  greater 
service  was  rendered  subsequently  by 
another  American  Ambassador.  Josephus 
Daniels,  in  a  more  difficult  period.  This 
was  after  President  Lazaro  Cardenas  had 
expropriated  the  holdings  of  American 
oil  companies,  which  thereupon  carried 
on  an  active  campaign  for  military  in- 
tervention. It  probably  would  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  Josephus  Daniels  and  his 
close  personal  relationship  with  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The 
claims  of  the  oil  companies  were  highly 
extravagant  and  Inflated,  but  they  were 
repaid  for  their  actual  Investment  and 
Mexico  established  a  sound  policy  of 
control  of  its  own  natural  resources  by 
legitimate  means. 

The  result  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
Is  visible  today  In  Mexico's  stability,  and 
In  its  progress  toward  realization  of  the 
purposes  of  its  political  and  social  revo- 
lution, begun  in  1911. 

The  Mexican  revolution  continues  as 
evolution  and  is  still  far  from  Its  hoped 
for  goals,  but  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries  are  better  than  they  ever 
have  been,  and  are  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  fulfillment  of  Mexico's  aspira- 
tions. 

What  Is  clearly  ImpUclt  In  Walter 
Llppmanns  fine  article  Is  that  we  ought 
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to  display  a  wlBdom  simllAr  to  th«t  of 
the  Roosevelt  admlnlxtration  In  place  of 
our  contemporary  military  ventures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle "Mexico  Revlalted"  be  printed  at  the 
conclu&lon  of  my  remarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
MS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

Mxnoo  RsnaiTxa 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
During  the  past  fortnight  I  have  been  In 
tlsxlco.  which  I  last  saw  nearly  40  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  Mexican  revolution  had 
bsen  underway  for  aoms  19  years.  The 
Ualted  States  bad  Invaded  Mexico  twice, 
once  by  sea  at  Vera  Cruz  to  avenge  an  insult 
to  the  flag  and  once  by  land  tn  a  punitive 
expedition  commanded  by  General  Pershing. 
B«  was  in  pursuit  of  the  guarrllla  fighter 
p&ncho  VUla.  who  was  Indlstlngtiishable 
fram  a  bandit,  had  raided  Coltimbus.  N. 
Uez..  and  bad  killed  a  score  of  Americana. 
In  the  twenties  there  was  a  mounting  agi- 
tation in  this  country  to  occupy  Mexico  and 
suppress  the  revolution.  It  was  a  bloody 
rtvolutlon.  replete  with  atrocitlss.  ambushes. 
guarrtUa  raids,  lUdnaplngs.  executions,  loot- 
ing, burning,  the  rape  of  nuns  and  the  sacri- 
legious destruction  of  cburchea.  TTie  revo- 
lution was  a  class  war  against  the  landlords, 
Mexican  and  foreign,  and  there  was  expro- 
priation of  foreign  enterprise  and  of  oil  and 
mineral  concessions.  Moreover,  during  the 
Plrrt  World  War,  the  Mexican  revolution 
tilled  with  Germany,  and  was  accused  oX 
conspiring  with  the  Kaiser's  government  to 
regain  the  American  Southwest  In  the  event 
of  s  German  victory. 

The  provocation  to  the  United  SUtea  to 
Intervene  was  very  great,  and  very  powerful 
business  interests  and  church  Interests  were 
demanding  Intervention.  Yet.  except  for  the 
two  short-Uved  episodes  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
uader  General  Pershing,  the  Uj3.  Government 
held  Its  hand  and  did  not  involve  itself  in 
the  task  of  occupying  and  governing  Mexico, 
an  operation  which  at  the  time  was  said  to 
esll  for  half  a  million  men.  In  1916  lnt«-- 
iVDtlon  was  made  imposaible  by  our  involve- 
ment In  the  European  war.  But  by  the  mid- 
dle twenties,  our  han<ls  were  &«e  and  large 
misses  of  Ualned  veterans  war*  available. 

The  President  at  this  critical  time  was 
CalTln  Coolldge.  a  man  who  had  no  preten- 
*ons  to  greatness  but  who  had  the  great 
^^»  of  humility — and  was  lucky.  He  was 
cuiarly  lucky  in  having  aa  his  closest 
w  Dwight  Marro<w.  an  old  friend  from 
Iverst  College,  a  lawyer,  a  profound  stu- 
<l«nt  bf  KnglUh  poUUcal  hUtory,  and  a  part- 
ner In  the  firm  of  J.  P  Morgan  &  Co.  Dwight 
Morrow  persuaded  Coolldge  that  the  right 
course  was  to  avoid  intervention  and  to  ne- 
fMlate  a  settlement  with  the  Mexican  revo- 
ratton  The  President  sent  Morrow  to  Mexico 
City  as  hu  Ambassador. 

Shortly  after  that.  M«tow  Invited  me  to 
mt  him  In  Mexico  City,  and  tor  a  while  1 
watched  him  negoOatlng  the  oil  and  mineral 
»M  land  problems  with  the  revoJuUonary 
President.  Gen.  Plutarco  Calles.  and  on  the 
iua»— with  an  assut  from  the  Vatican— me- 
aiiting  the  conflict  between  the  revolution 
»nd  the  Catholic  Church.  To  make  a  gesture 
M  good  wUl  to  the  Mexican  Government, 
Morrow  persuaded  Lindbergh— for  whom  at 
»•  time  he  was  acting  a^i  a  flnancUl  »d- 
»»«■— to  fly  his  plans  to  Mexico  City.  He  did 
a«  anticipate  that  after  the  visit  Lindbergh 
would  marry  hU  daughter. 

Berisitlng  Mexico  last  week,  1  could  not 
"«P  ieelng  It  as  a  monument  to  the  wU- 
r^  *""  ««^lnt  of  a  great  power  which 
tolr,!r;.  *"  nianner  of  provocation  and 
»«l>Utlon.  The  setUement  which  Coolldge 
wd  Morrow  made  with  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
e«;«t»  ^.'•*  *»»°<»»<»»o  dividends,  and  the 
™«ntry  which  was  racked  witto  violence  and 


disorder  Is  today  a  rantarkabto  Trnwylt  of 
stability  and  satarpila*  wlUoti  we  gWMrating 
Mexico's  own  •oonomie  dovolopnank 

TlM  party  which  govwriM  Mexico  today 
descends  directly  from  tbs  revolutionary 
IsMlers,  from  Madero,  Gamaxa.  Obregon, 
and  Callee.  and.  so  far  as  one  esn  see  thsre 
U  now  Internal  pesos.  The  Mexican  peso 
bss  been  stable  for  13  years,  %x>A  it  is  now, 
or  is  very  close  to  being,  one  ot  the  hard 
currencies  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
While  Mexico  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  it  conquers  the  universally  dllBcult 
problem  o<  rural  poverty,  its  industrial  ds- 
velopaiant  Is  spectacular. 

The  Mggsst  dividend  of  all  Is  that  we 
have  for  a  neighbor  a  strong  country  which 
Is  at  once  Independent  and  yet  our  friend. 
This  may  come  to  have  grsst  atgni&cance  in 
middle  Amerlca^in  the  Oarlbbean  region 
from  the  Texas  border  to  Panama.  For  the 
existence  of  a  Latin  country  of  tbe  stature 
and  caliber  of  Mexico  opens  up  the  prospect 
o€  a  regional  understanding  and  organisa- 
tion In  what — as  would  bs  apparent  If  there 
were  a  military  Intmsloo  by  a  non-Amer- 
ican power — U  in  tbs  last  analysis  a  qjhcre 
of  vital  U.S.  Interest. 

Bome  Mexicans  think  that  the  time  may 
not  be  too  far  off  when  all  this  wlU  begin 
to  show  in  the  relations  between  Cubs  and 
the  rest  of  middle  Amertca.  Mexico,  as  w« 
know,  has  never  broken  relations  with  Cubs, 
and  there  la  an  operating  airline  between 
Mexico  City  and  Havana.  The  Mexican  regu- 
late the  trafilc. strictly  but  It  is  kept  open 
tar  oOclal  tntercourss.  The  Mexicans  say 
that  they  are  maintaining  a  "bridge."  and 
they  say  further  that  there  are  accumulating 
signs  that  Castro,  whose  regime  is  working 
so  badly,  is  beginning  to  act  like  a  desperate 


If  only,  say  the  Mexicans,  he  were  de- 
prived o<  the  support  which  comes  from  be- 
ing surrounded  by  enemies,  if  only  he  tiad 
to  face  his  own  people  directly,  we  wrould 
probably  find  that  the  Cubans  are  tiring  at 
htm.  80.  the  Mfxlnans  say,  w«  are  keeping 
open  the  bridge,  and  we  hope  you  under- 
stand why. 


THE  RACE  BETWEEN  POOD 
AND  POPULATION 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
submitted  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
emphasizing  the  serious  problem  which 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world 
face  In  dealing  with  their  food  and  pop- 
ulation crisis.  In  clear  and  unequivocal 
language,  Secretery  Rusk  pointed  out: 

We  cannot  realUtically  face  the  food  erlsU 
without  simultaneously  looking  at  the  popu- 
lation problem.  In  country  after  country. 
Impressive  increases  in  food  production  hsve 
been  offset  by  population  growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  a  wel- 
come affirmation  from  the  highest  offi- 
cial In  our  Government  concerned  with 
foreign  policy  that  rapid  population 
growth  is  Jeopardizing  both  economic 
development  and  international  security 
In  many  areas  of  the  world.  As  Secre- 
tary Rusk  stated: 

The  race  between  food  and  population  la 
a  critical  one. 

Although  the  subject  may  not  make  a 
headline  every  day  in  the  press,  our  han- 
dling of  It  will,  as  the  Secretary  empha- 
sized, "have  a  significant  impact  upon 
our  own  and  future  generations." 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  following  my  remarks  in 


the  RscMo.  the  text  of  the  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agrlealtare  and  Forestry 
on  Mondftjr,  March  7,  IMS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoao,  as  foUows: 

»rsTn«irr  bt  nn  Btowossw  ■  Dsan  Rvbk. 
SacaxTasT  or  atsas,  Bnua  nn  Skmatx 
CoMMrrras  ow  AeaKTrLTraa  kstd  Poxzstst, 
March  7.  1M8 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  this  morning  the  problem  of  food 
and  population — a  {HXJblem  which  has  been 
receiving  high  priority  from  all  of  us  in  the 
executive  branch  wtJo  are  concerned  with 
matteas  at  International  well  being.  It  is  a 
subject  which  doeent  make  the  headJlnee 
that  Vietnam  does  day  after  day.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  of  very  great  importance.  Our 
handling  of  It  will  hsve  a  significant  impact 
upon  our  own  and  future  generations. 

The  root  of  the  problem  Is  clear  enough : 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  food  production 
Is  beginning  to  lag  behind  population  growth. 
As  Secretary  PYeeman  has  said,  "The  less 
developed  world  Is  losing  the  capeiclty  to  feed 
itself," 

The  problem  of  growing  enough  food  to 
meet  the  need  is  not  new.  What  is  new 
Is  tJie  dlmerulon  the  problem  has  assumed 
as  we  look  at  the  next  decade.  With  the 
continuing  and  sudden  sharp  rise  of  popu- 
lation throughout  much  of  the  world,  this 
food  crisis  demands  urgent  attention.  For- 
tunately, there  Is  a  growing  world  recogni- 
tion of  this  problem,  which  n»ay  In  Itself  be 
the  first  step  toward  Its  ellmln&tlon.  It  has 
prompted  activity  within  the  highest  coun- 
cils of  this  Ooveriunaxit — reflected  by  the 
President's  recent  message  to  the  Congress 
on  food  for  freedom,  as  well  as  related  legis- 
lation which  has  been  referred  to  this 
oommittee. 

Before  World  Wax  H,  the  developing  na- 
tions of  Ajiia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
were  exporting  siaable  quantities  of  grain 
to  the  more  eoonomioally  advanced  nations. 
In  the  IBSO's.  for  example.  Latin  Amsrloa 
exported  more  grain  than  any  other  region 
of  the  world.  Today,  for  the  most  part,  the 
laden  grain  ships  are  sailing  In  the  oj^wslte 
direction— sAd  nsarly  three  times  as  nuuay 
are  required  to  do  the  job.  As  an  Illustra- 
tion, more  than  30  mllUon  tons  o(  grain 
probably  will  be  shipped  thU  year  from  the 
industrialized  to  the  nonlndustrlaUzed  coun- 
tries. This  amount  is  more  than  double  the 
magnitude  of  annual  shipments  of  the  I950's, 
and  an  Increase  of  more  than  60  percent  Just 
in  the  past  6  years.  And  even  with  these 
enormotis  Imports — much  of  them  in  the 
form  of  food  aid — and  with  some  developing 
oouzvtrlee  already  straining  their  port  ca- 
pacity, there  are  many  countries  In  which 
the  food  Intake  per  Individual  was  less  this 
year  than  last  year,  less  last  year  than  the 
year  before.  Unless  thU  disturbing  uend 
can  be  reversed,  it  will  soon  have  profoundly 
deteriorating  effects.  There  Is  a  very  real 
relationship  between  hunger  and  politlc«kl 
Instability.  There  Is  also  a  very  real  rela- 
tionship between  the  ability  to  meet  elemen- 
tary human  needs  and  eoonomlc  and  social 
development.  In  coming  years,  the  problem 
we  discuss  today,  uzileas  curbed,  could  be- 
come a  serious  obstacle  to  Important  foreign 
policy  goeU  of  the  United  States. 

What  can  be  done?  Throughout  history, 
V  e  hungry  man  often  solved  bis  problem — 
when  it  was  solved — In  one  of  two  ways.  He 
either  cultivated  new  lands  or  migrated  to  a 
region  of  the  world  with  greater  opportu- 
nities. The  latter  alternative  no  longer 
exists  today  as  It  did  In  the  past.  Although 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  earth's  land  surface 
currently  produces  crops,  the  new  supply  of 
potentially  productive  land  Is  severely 
limited.    The    only    other    alternative    was 
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s'iu-vatloii,  u)  alternative  which  U  unaccept- 
able In  today's  world. 

In  wtiax  other  direction  can  we  turn? 
Kirsc.  we  cannot  realiatlcally  (ace  the  food 
cTlals  without  Klmult&neoualy  looking  at  the 
population  problem.  In  country  after  coun- 
try impressive  Increaaee  In  food  production 
have  t>e«?n  offset  by  population  growth. 
However,  a  number  of  countrlea  have  come 
to  recognize  that  the  food  problem  cannot  be 
solved  without  addressing  themselves  to  both 
sides  of  ihe  food ,  population  equation.  The 
race  between  food  and  population  Is  a  critical 
one 

Nevfttheless,  even  with  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  achievements  In  family  planning, 
we  reailatlcally  face  the  fact  that  such  meas- 
ures cannot  prevent  the  serious  threat  of 
hunger  In  the   next   decade. 

With  limited  land  availability,  our  best 
hope  \B  to  obtain  more  food  from  landa  al- 
ready under  cultivation,  and  from  the  sea. 
We  have  t.iown  for  a  number  of  years  that 
better  seeds  fertilizers,  flood  control,  Irriga- 
tion pesticides  and  other  miracles  of  tech- 
nology can  multiply  food  production  many 
times  However,  the  benefits  of  such  tech- 
niques have  largely  been  confined  to  the 
a;ready-rlch  nations.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  example,  yield  per  acre  In 
the  lajsi  qurrter  century  has  been  Increased 
over  100  percent — compared  with  only  8  per- 
cent in  the  less  developed  world.  Secretary 
Freeman  often  describes  his  grandfather's 
farm  which  operated  In  the  days  when  the 
American  farmer  could  feed  himself  and 
three  others.  In  contrast,  the  American 
farmer  today  feeds  himself  and  33  others. 
The  prime  reason  Is  modern  technology 
which  enables  the  American  farmer  to  grow 
su  times  as  much  corn  on  an  acre  of  land 
as  does  a  farmer  In  India. 

How  do  you  best  encourage  such  an  In- 
crease:! How  do  you  best  transfer  a  tech- 
nology which  we  lenow  exists  and  can  work? 
How  do  you  encourage  the  needy  countries 
to  face  up  to  this  problem  and  solve  it  with 
their  own  resources?  How  can  we  make 
the  most  effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
moat  economical  contribution  to  such  an 
effort? 

TTiese  are  the  questions  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  addressed  Itself.  No  one 
haa  been  more  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  than  the  President,  and  his  deep, 
personal  concern  Is  reflected  In  the  legisla- 
tion which  Is  now  before  your  committee. 

Last  year,  President  Johnson  requested  a 
thorough  analysts  of  the  situation,  and  the 
bill  we  are  discussing  today  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  more  than  a  year's  Intensive  study 
by  the  executive  branch.  It  adds  a  new 
dimension  to  an  effort  which  has  been  evolv- 
ing over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  bill  gives  recognition  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  food  as  am  Integral  factor  in  a  coun- 
try's life  and  growth. 

The  bin  recognizes  the  gravity  of  the  food 
problem,  certainly  the  most  critical  mahy 
countries  will  be  facing  over  the  next  decade. 

The  bill  correctly  suggests  that  the  only 
solution  to  the  food  problem  will  be  through 
the  Increased  agricultural  production  of  the 
developing  countries  themselves,  and  that  we 
should   make   efforts   to  assist   that  process. 

The  bin  proposes  that  our  own  agricultural 
effort  be  directed  not  only  to  domestic  needs, 
but  also  to  our  participation  In  overseas  re- 
quirements through  both  commercial  and 
assistance  channels. 

Ui.  Chairman,  there  are  four  aspects  of 
this  legislation  to  which  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  special  attention. 

Plrat,  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  self-help. 
There  Is  little  question  that  the  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  world  food  problem  must  come 
from  the  developing  nations  themselves. 
Yet.  in  many  ways,  agriculture  has  been  the 
weakest  rung  in  the  ladder  to  development. 
In  many  countries  It  has  been  short  changed. 
time  .ind  apaln.  Ln  favor  of  more  glamorous 


Industrlai  projects.  Today,  a  new  phlloaophy 
is  emerging.  Now  there  Is  a  growing  recog- 
nition that  a  strong  agricultural  base  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  development.  The  concept 
of  self-help  Is  inherent  In  this  legislation, 
and  any  food  assistance  on  our  part  will  be 
directly  related  to  the  extent  of  these  efforts. 
We  will  carefully  nsseas  the  self-help  efforts 
by  the  recipient  countries  to  assure  that  they 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  Increase 
their  own  productive  capacity. 

The  seccnd  point  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  Is  the  transition  from  sales 
for  local  currencies  to  sales  on  dollar  credit 
terms.  Some  criticism  has  been  leveled  over 
the  years — perhaps  some  of  It  Justified — that 
certain  recipients  of  our  food  aid  had  assumed 
that  our  food  assistance  would  continue  in- 
definitely, and  thus  encouraging  them  to 
neglect  their  own  agriculture  for  other  pri- 
orities. Some  may  have  felt  they  were  doing 
us  a  favor  by  taking  our  so-called  surplus 
problem  off  our  hands.  With  this  new  pro- 
vision, and  the  fact  of  our  disappearing  sur- 
pluses, food  will  be  provided  on  the  same 
terms  as  development  loans — and  will  high- 
light the  fact  that  food  aid  has  the  same 
value  as  aid  In  other  forms. 

Third.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  em- 
phasis of  this  legislation  on  combating 
malnutrition.  This  Is  a  new  dimension  to 
the  food  problem,  which  was  barely  recog- 
nized In  the  early  days  of  Public  Law  480. 
Scientific  findings  of  the  past  few  years  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  kind  of  food  we 
eat  la  often  more  important  than  how  much 
we  eat.  We  now  realize  that  protein  malnu- 
trition, especially  among  young  children,  can 
result  in  both  physical  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. Indeed,  as  the  President  has  said  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  problem  of  malnu- 
trition could  well  become  one  of  the  basic 
obstacles  to  the  entire  development  process. 
At  a  conference  of  the  National  Academy  ot 
Sciences,  it  was  pointed  out  that  our  ap- 
proach to  this  aspect  of  the  food  problem 
could  have  a  direct  effect  "on  what  our 
civilization  looks  like,  acts  like,  and  thinks 
like  In  1984." 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
element  in  this  new  program,  la  the  concept 
of  growing  to  meet  the  need.  This  Is  a  posi- 
tive and  logical  extension  of  previous  food 
aid  efforts.  It  provides  a  link  between  do- 
mestic farm  programs  and  overseas  com- 
mercial and  assistance  requirements  which 
cannot  help  but  make  a  more  effective  use  of 
our  magnificent  agricultural  capacity. 

I  do  not  jM'etend  to  possess  expertise  In  a 
field  which  you  gentlemen  have  studied  for 
many  years.  However,  in  addltloii  to  the 
foreign  policy  Implications  which  I  know  are 
very  serious,  the  domestic  economic  benefits 
of  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  are  readily  ap- 
parent to  me.  Time  and  again,  we  see  evi- 
dence that  the  developing  nations  are  im- 
portant potential  customers.  As  their 
economies  grow,  their  dollar  purchases  in- 
crease. What  we're  really  suggesting,  aside 
from  the  obvious  humanitarian  and  foreign 
policy  features  of  the  legislation  presented 
here.  Is  that  we  are  helping  to  build  bigger 
dollar  markets  more  quickly.  Food  Is  a 
stimulus  which  can  help,  and  has  helped,  to 
expedite  the  Eu-duous  development  process. 

I  would  like  to  stress.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  food  aid  program  has  been  a  valuable 
foreign  jyjllcy  tool  because  It  Is  directed  to- 
ward positive  changes — strengthening  demo- 
cratic governments,  promoting  |x>Iltlcal  sta- 
bility, encouraging  economic  stability,  as- 
sisting national  development.  Our  food  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  used  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  On  certain  occasions  our 
donation  programs,  especially  child-feeding 
programs,  have  continued  in  countries  when 
all  other  forms  of  formal  relationships  were 
ruptured. 

Our  pattern  of  operation  necessarily  la 
different  In  different  countries.  The  quid 
pro  quo,  for  example,  often   is   different  a* 


relationships  with  countries  differ.  But 
what  I  want  to  emphaalae  Is  that  our  food 
programs  are  Importaivt  componenU  of  our 
overall  bilateral  relationships.  In  each 
case,  as  we  negotiate  agreements,  we  con- 
sider the  U.S.  national  interest.  Just  as  the 
other  country  considers  Its  national  Ictervst 

The  legislatloij  before  you  Is  based  on  two 
American  traits — a  compassion  for  fellow  hu- 
man beings  In  need,  and  a  technical  skill 
and  productivity  in  agrictUture  which  must 
svu«ly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
suco^  stories  of  modern  history.  These  two 
threads  of  American  greatness  were  woven 
together  by  this  committee  during  the  83d 
Congress  more  than  10  years  ago,  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  480.  As  you  well 
know,  the  evolution  of  the  bipartisan  food- 
f or- peace  program  over  the  years  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  successful  and  Imagina- 
tive of  our  overseas  assistance  programs. 

The  achievements  of  food  for  peace  have 
been  many,  and  we  have  learned  much  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  Public  Law  480.  The  new 
legislation  takes  advantage  of  this  experience. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
today. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  that 
"•  •  •  the  United  States  lead  the  world 
in  a  war  against  hunger."  I  view  the  legis- 
lation being  studied  by  your  committee  as 
supporting  this  goal. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  of  immense  proportions. 
From  my  desk  at  the  State  Department, 
where  rarely  a  day  passes  In  which  I  am  not 
involved  in  some  food-related  Issue,  It  looms 
as  one  of  the  major  problems  our  Nation 
will  be  facing  during  the  coming  decades. 
A  major  attack  on  the  problem  today  can 
prevent  serlovis  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial turmoil  In  many  countries  within  a  very 
few  years. 

I  reoonunend  to  you  the  attack  on  bimger 
as  proposed  In  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  and 
Its  companion  legislation  as  being  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 


Houston  organizations  honor 
€x)ngressman  albert  thomas 
through  resolutions 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  death  of  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas  was  a  great  loss  to  us  here  In 
Washington,  but  even  more  so  to  the 
area  which  he  represented.  The  feeling 
for  Albert  Thomas  that  was  held  by  the 
people  of  Houston  is  as  close  as  any 
constituency  can  have  for  their  Con- 
gressman. 

To  illustrate  their  respect,  admiration, 
and  devotion  to  this  great  man,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Houston  Democratic 
Women's  Club  and  the  Houston  Area 
Federal  Business  Association  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  names  afiSxed  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RxsoLirnoN  or  Houston  Democ«atic 
Women's  Club 

Whereas  Hon.  Albert  Thomas,  since  first 
entering  the  House  of  RepresenWtlves  in 
1937  from  the  Klghth  Congressional  District 
of  Texas,  has  given  leadership  which  has 
brought  distinction  to  him  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  he  has  faithfully  repre- 
sented, and  benefit  and  recognition  to  his 
constituency:  and 

Whereas  he  has  been  among  the  men.  few 
in  number,  but  irresistible  in  purpose,  upon 
whom  have  rested  the  responsibility  and  bur- 
den of  guiding  oar  NaUon  in  times  of  peace 


jQd  war,  from  the  past  into  the  llmltlesa 
ixpanse  of  space,  and  has  bam  one  of  the 
joost  prominent  individual  members  of  the 
US.  Congress  to  support  and  guide  the  Na- 
tion's vast  and  growing  space  program;  and 

Whereas  however  hard-presaed  by  official 
duties.  Albert  Thomas  has  always  found  the 
time  and  the  energy  to  be  of  help  to  any  in- 
dividual citizen  who  has  come  to  him  with 
1  problem  of  any  kind,  and  has  given  un- 
siintlngly  of  his  time  and  his  position  always 
to  be  available  to  any  constituent  who  has 
tought  his  counsel,  and  has  truly  proved 
himself  a  friend  to  every  citizen;  and 

Whereas  Albert  Thomas,  throughout  his 
tenure  covering  18  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  been  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  has  given 
that  party  wise  leadership  and  faithful  sup- 
port at  all  times,  and  has  worked  in  and 
through  the  party  to  accomplish  progress 
tor  the  entire  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Houston  Democratic 
Women's  Club  do  express  Its  admiration  and 
nspect  for  Albert  Thomas,  and  state  for  all 
posterity  Its  acknowledgment  of  the  debt 
♦very  American  owes  this  man  on  behalf  of 
public  service  and  the  general  public  good, 
that  future  generations  may  study  and  emu- 
late the  life  and  record  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can patriot. 

Passed  March  17,  1966. 

Mrs.  IBL  F.  KCNNESLT. 

President. 
Mrs.  A.  Ralph  Zobbl, 

7  First  Vice  President. 

itn.  C.  A.  Nkal  Pickett, 

Second  Vice  President. 
Mrs.  IBA  D.  Stkzs, 

Founder. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Wood, 
Miss  Adel^  Manseix 
Miss  BiENicx  Manseix, 

Resolutiont  Committee. 
Attwt: 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Olsbn, 

Secretory. 

RxsoLunoN  BT  HotrsroM  AUCA  Fedkrai. 
Bttbinxss  AseOCIATION 

Whereas  the  long  continuity  of  leeMlershlp 
In  both  Houses  of  the  UJ3.  Congress  exercised 
by  statesmen  to  whom  the  highest  honor  Is 
the  performance  of  service  for  the  public  wel- 
fsre.  has  given  our  Nation  the  strength  and 
the  vision  to  surmount  the  dangers  and  ob- 
nacles  in  both  internal  and  International 
•Aalrs  that  have  caused  other  democracies  to 
falter  and  fall;  aQd 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  been 
particularly  fortunate  In  having  In  the  na- 
tional legislative  branch  men  who  through 
the  years  have  given  wisdom  to  policy  and 
vision  to  action  and  guided  the  ship  of  state 
through  dangerous  waters  to  a  successful 
completion  of  each  voyage:  and 

Whereas  among  the  beloved  Representa- 
tives In  Washington  who  have  rendered  long 
tad  effective  service  to  the  American  people, 
none  is  more  outstanding  or  distinguished, 
and  none  will  be  more  sorely  missed,  than 
Albert  Thomas,  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Texas,  he  who  has  given  such  faithful  at- 
tention to  his  duty  and  who,  despite  the 
heavy  burden  of  leadership  he  has  alwajra 
carried,  has  labored  vigorously  and  faithfully 
on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  engaged 
In  various  aspects  of  the  FWeral  service 
throughout  the  land;  and 

Whereas  since  first  going  to  Congreaa  In 
•937,  Albert  Thomas  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing figure  among  American  statesmen,  and 
hi*  compassion  for  humanity,  his  strength  of 
<^i^*i*cteT,  and  hU  devotion  to  the  best  Inter- 
^U  of  the  American  people,  have  bequeathed 
nu  countrymen  a  legacy  of  service  that  wiU 
•«  an  inspiring  standard  of  leadership 
through  the  years  ahead;  and 

Whereas  no  Member  of  the  Bouse  of  Bep- 
f^tatlves  has  striven  more  diligently  on 
oehalf  of  Federal  officials  and  employees  than 


Congressman  Thomas,  and  none  has  accom- 
plished more  for  their  benefit  and  security: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Houston  Area  Federal 
Business  .Association  do  express  Its  admira- 
tion for  Albert  Thomas  and  his  Incomparable 
record  in  the  public  service,  and  do  extend 
to  his  loved  ones  its  deepest  sympathy,  sus- 
tained in  the  knowledge  that  his  broad  and 
helpful  Influence  will  always  be  felt  in  Amer- 
ican statecraft  and  national  leadership. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  our 
names  hereunto  to  be  afllxed,  this  16th  day  of 
February,  AD.,  1966: 

NxAL  PicKXTT,  President. 
CLAtn>B  M.  McLaxtt, 

First  Vice  PreMdent. 
John  W,  Ci.AiJtBORNE,  Jr..  M.D., 

Second  Vice  President. 
Wbuxt  L.  Hjornkvtk, 

Third  Vice  President. 
Sam  D.  W.  Low. 

Execi;.tive  Committee. 
Mrs.  ViBOiNiA  M.  Slatb, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


JUDGE  MORRIS  OP  DELAWARE  DIES 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished Delawarean,  former  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Hugh  Martin  Morris, 
has  died  at  the  age  of  87.  Funeral  serv- 
ices are  being  held  today  in  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Judge  Morris'  long  career  spanned 
notable  achievements  as  a  Federal  judge. 
a  corporation  lawyer,  and  president  of 
the  University  of  Delaware's  board  of 
trustees. 

Despite  failing  health  In  recent  years, 
he  never  retired  from  the  practice  of  law 
and  cQjitinued  to  report  for  duty  when- 
ever he  felt  able  at  Morris,  Nichols, 
Arsht  &  Tunnell  in  the  Du  Pont  Building. 

The  Wilmington  Evening  Journal  of 
March  21,  1966,  carries  an  editorial  <mi 
Judge  Morris  which  notes  that  he  "i>er- 
ponifled  the  best  old-fashioned  traditions 
(Jl  his  native  Sussex  County." 

Ivask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JtnooE  Hugh  Martin  Mokxis 

Hugh  Martin  Morris  has  died  at  87  after  a 
long  professional  career  as  a  respected  lawyer 
who  also  rendered  distinguished  service  as  a 
Federal  Judge.  Though  he  never  went  to 
law  school  or  studied  engineering,  his  de- 
cisions on  patent  law  from  the  bench  are  re- 
garded as  classics  in  their  field.  He  never 
held  a  teaching  i>osltlon  on  a  college  facul- 
ty— but  he  often  showed  signs  of  being  a 
frustrated  academician. 

The  truth  Is  that  Judge  Morris  was  a  com- 
plex man  of  greater  civic  stature  and  use- 
fulness than  even  the  most  regular  news- 
paper reader  might  have  8Usi>ected.  In  many 
winning  ways  of  friendly  Interest  In  people — 
including  many  much  younger  ones — he  per- 
sonified the  best  old-fashioned  traditions  of 
his  native  Sussex  County. 

Judge  Morris  liked  to  reminisce  about  his 
boyhood  on  the  family  place  called  "Morris* 
Pleasure"  from  colonial  days.  It  was  there, 
vi'orklng  In  the  fields,  that  he  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  Delaware  Road  trains.  To  him 
It  sounded  like  "Hugh-ee-eee.  Hugh-ee-ee." 
echoing  from  one  pine  woods  to  another.  He 
answered  the  call  of  the  UtUe  city  of  Wil- 
mington and  broader  horizons.  But  he  could 
never  get  away  from  the  land.  For  many 
later  years  his  abode  was  that  handsome  old 
house  and  large  farm  of  his  on  Polly  Drum- 
mond  Hill  near  Newark. 


Borh  and  bred  as  be  was.  Hugh  Morris 
could  never  have  avoided  a  strong  interest 
in  politics.  In  1034  he  could  rhave  had  the 
nomination  for  U.S.  Senator  by  acclamation 
in  the  Democratic  oonventloa.  He  recalled 
that  while  cheers  resounded,  he  hid  In  a 
cloakroom  with  the  wet  umbrellas  until  It 
was  safe  to  come  out  again. 

Having  turned  down  the  chance  of  a  aen- 
atorshlp  in  favor  of  the  rewards  of  a  flour- 
ishing practice,  he  still  had  to  find  some 
way  to  do  a  public  service.  Says  John  A. 
Perkins,  of  the  University  of  Delaware:  "In 
my  own  view  the  start  of  the  change  from 
a  little  college  to  a  university  can  be  dated 
frmn  the  time  Hugh  Mmrls  and  Rodney 
Sharp  went  on  the  board  of  trustees  many 
years  ago.  As  president  of  the  board.  Judge 
Morris  Just  couldn^  dream  big  enough  to 
match  his  aspirations  for  this  school.  At 
budget  time  he  always  went  down  to  the 
legislature  with  me.  He  could  speak  his 
mind  in  ways  I  couldn't.  He  simply  called 
on  the  members  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
Delaware  pride  he  had  in  the  university." 

There  is  much  truth,  accordingly,  in  what 
Oeorge  Tyler  Coulscm,  a  long-time  law  part- 
ner, observes  about  Judge  Morris:  "One 
clear  measure  of  his  public  service  Is  the 
growth  of  the  University  of  Delaware  In 
size,  influence,  and  program  including  grad- 
uate work  and  research." 

A  complex  man  was  Hugh  Morris,  true 
enough.  He  was  also  one  of  his  generation's 
best  in  Delaware  or  anywhere  else. 


THE  CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  NOMI- 
NATION OP  R.  D.  PENNEWELL  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FARM  CREDIT  BOARD 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday's  confirmation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  D.  Pennewell  to  a  6-year 
term  on  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 
places  an  eminently  qualified  Individual 
with  a  wide  background  in  agriculture 
on  this  Imrwrtant  body. 

In  addition  to  assurances  that  he  will 
exert  all  of  the  effort  and  spend  all  of 
the  time  necessary  in  behalf  of  the  farm 
I>eople,  he  has  an  outstanding  record 
in  the  agricultural  field.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  agricultural  indus- 
try his  entire  lifetime,  and  presently  owns 
and  operates  the  Flo-Ray  Farms,  a  700- 
acre  dairy  farm  at  Palmyra,  Mo. 

He  Is  now  serving  his  fourth  3 -year 
term  on  the  Farm  Credit  Board  of  the 
Sixth  District,  of  which  he  is  vice  presi- 
dent. He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Missouri  Rural  Electrical  Cooperative 
since  its  beginning  in  1936.  This  was  the 
first  electric  cooperative  to  organize  in 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Perinewell  has  also  been  president 
of  Northwest  Missouri  Electric  Power 
Cooperative  since  1948.  This  was  the 
first  power  cooperative  to  operate  In  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  is  comprised  of 
eight  member  cooperatives — five  in  Mis- 
souri and  three  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

He  has  also  been  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Associated  Electric  Cooperative  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  since  Its  beginning  in 
1961. 

Mr.  Pennewell  Is  now  serving  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Sanitary  Milk  Producers 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  president  for 
12  years.  He  is  also  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Dairy  Council. 

Other  services  to  agriculture  include 
chairmanship   of   the  livestock  disease 
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committee  of  the  Department  ol  Agricul- 
ture for  the  State  of  Missouri;  service 
on  the  National  Milk  Producers  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
12  years;  directorship  of  the  Hannibal 
Production  Credit  Association  for  25 
years;  and  presently  serving  as  finance 
chairman  in  the  State  of  Missouri  for 
the  American  Institute  of  Oooperatioii. 
Mr  President.  It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  see  Mr.  R.  D.  Pennewell  confirmed  as 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board. 


"Tbat  mlgbt  bave  b«en  our  best  defeiulv* 
gam«  of  tbe  year."  Haaklos  pointed  out. 
■We  realized  we  had  to  stop  their  breaking 
gajne.    We  toUl  the  team  what  they  would 


IN   PRAISE    OF   TEXAS    WESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  achievements  of  a  Texas  bas- 
ketball uam  over  the  weekend,  that  of 
T'-xaF.  Western  University  erf  El  Paso. 

This  team  In  the  best  tradition  of  Tex- 
as entered  the  NCAA  basketball  tourna- 
ment and  with  great  poise  and  perform- 
ance emerged  victorious  in  one  battle 
after  another.  Over  the  weekend,  as  Is 
now  well  known  throughout  the  sports 
world,  this  team  from  the  western  part 
of  Texas  won  the  national  champion- 
ship In  its  first  attempt  at  that  great 
honor.  I  wish  to  lend  my  voice  in  praise 
of  the  exploits  of  this  team  and  wish  for 
the  Senate  to  take  note  of  this  great  day 
for  Texas  Western  University. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Poise  Lifts  Texas  Western 
From  Ranks  of  Unknown,"  written  by 
Steve  Ouback  and  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  March  21. 1966,  be  pi-inled  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vBs  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a.5  follows: 

Poiss  Lirrs  Texas  Western  Prom  Ranks  of 
Unknown 

(By  Steve  Ouback)         * 

Texaa  Western's  basketball  team  switched 
from  hot  Jazz  In  the  aXternoon  to  cool  play  at 
night  and  won  the  1966  NCAA  national 
championship. 

"They  have  a  lot  of  pride  and  not  once 
thU  s«ason — and  not  tonight — did  we  ever 
loee  our  poise."  said  Coach  Don  Haaklns  after 
hJs  underrated  Miners  upset  mighty  Ken- 
tucky 72-65  In  the  NCAA's  grand  nnale  Sat- 
urday night  at  Cole  PTeld  House. 

Kentucky's  shooting  was  expected  to  be 
the  difference — and  It  was.  but  In  an  \inex- 
pected  way. 

"Shooting  has  carried  us  all  secson.  but 
that  Is  exactly  what  hurt  us  tonight.  "  said 
Coach  Adolph  Rupp  of  Kentucky,  fingering 
a  sheet  of  some  slightly  amazing  statistics. 

KENTtTCKT  SUOOTING  OfT 

Kentucky  got  off  70  shots  to  Texas  West- 
erns 49.  but  the  usually  sharp  Wildcat 
sharpshooters  were  far  off  form.  Jittery 
Kentuclty  hit  a  subpar  38.6  percent,  far  below 
Its  remarkable  49  percent  season-long  aver- 
age Time  and  again  the  Wildcats  blew  easy 
cloee-ln  shou. 

Texas  Western,  meanwhile,  played  It  oool. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  moped  around  their 
College  Park  motel  listening  to  some  hot  Jazz. 

"Th.Tt  was  to  ease  our  minds,"  said  guard 
Orsten  Artia. 

Then  at  night,  the  Miners  came  out  and 
played  the  game  of  their  lives.  They  hit  4S 
percent  at  their  shots  from  the  fk>or  and 
sank  a  phenomenai  28  of  34  free  throws,  far 
above  their  regular-season  foul-shooting 
average. 


March  22,  1966 

OUR  WAR  WITH  RED  CHINA 
Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President  Ur 

Anthony  Hanigan,  one  of  Sooth  Can>J 
have  to  dc>— play  defense.    We  felt  it  would     Una's  most  noted  writers  on  foreign  af 
be  our  defense  and  not  our  offense  which     fairs,  published  in  the  March  8  l«ue  nf 
would  win  for  us.    It  got  u.  here.  National  Review  a  most  inSestSaiS 

informaUve  article  enUtled  "Our  War 
With  Red  China."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid 
as  follows: 

Oca  Wa*  With  Red  CmitA 

(An  American  editor,  basing  his  view  on 
strategic  reality,  history,  and  direct  observs- 
Uon.  ar^es  that  Red  China  U  our  enemr  la 
the  Vietnam  war.) 

(By  Anthony  Harrlgaa) 
1.  IK  ▼htkam 
Though  Chinese  Commtmlst  field  armies  In 
Tunnan  and  Kwangsl  Provinces  have  not  re- 
ceived marching  orders  from  Marshal  Un 
Plao  to  move  acrom  Hanoi's  territory  into  the 
highlands  and  coastal  regions  of  Sonth  Viet- 
nam, the  real  enemy  facing  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  Americans  In  the  southeast  Asian 
war  is  Communist  China.  In  warring  by 
proxy.  Pelping  Is  resorting  to  ancient  meth- 
ods: and  m  North  Vietnam,  which  Is  furnish- 
ing the  proxy  forces  for  the  flght  against  the 
United  States,  Mao  Tse-tung  has  a  tributary 
state  comparable  in  Its  suplneness  to  the 
petty  klngxloma  that  obeyed  the  will  of  the 
Chinese  emperors  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 

It  Is  In  terms  of  Pelplng's  empire  building 
that  the  South  Vietnam  war  should  be  un- 
derstood by  the  American  people,  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  defljie  and  attain  Its  ob- 
jective In  the  Vietnam  war.  It  must  bear  In 
mind  that  Pelping  Is  carrying  out  one  of  the 
epochal  aggressive  movea  In  history.  The 
dimensions  of  the  clash  have  yet  to  be  spelled 
out  to  the  U.S.  public.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration's Btatementa  on  the  Vtetnaxar'Mr  do 
not  begin  to  explain  the  hlstortcat^eceWtv 
for  an  American  presence  on  Auan  battle^ 
fields.  It  is  true  that  Amerlca'wants  to  de- 
fend a  small  and  brave  nation,  South  Viet- 
nam. It  also  Is  true  that  a  defeat  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  by  the  Vletcong  would 
have  unpleasant  effects  on  UJ3.  credibility  as 
a  great  power.  But  these  facts  do  not  com- 
pletely account  for  America's  massive  com- 
mitment of  men  and  arms  to  the  Asian 
struggle.  The  reason  the  United  SUtes  Is 
mUltarlly  engaged  In  Vietnam  Is  that  our 
country's  stirvival  Is  involved  in  the  struggle. 
Communist  China's  thrust  at  the  United 
States,  through  the  agency  of  the  Vlemam 
war.  is  as  threatening  as  Japian's  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor  a  generation  ago. 

The  directness  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
challenge  cannot  be  doubted  by  reasonable 
men.  Americans  have  the  word  of  Pelplng's 
Defense  Minister  who.  on  September  3.  1965. 
called  for  a  people's  war  against  the  United 
States,  saying:  "Kverythlng  Is  divUttble.  And 
so  is  this  colossus  of  U.S.  imperialism.  It 
can  be  split  up  and  defeated.  The  pec^les 
of  Asia.  Africa.  Latin  America,  and  other 
regions  can  destroy  it  piece  by  piece,  some 
striking  at  iU  head  and  others  at  iu  feet. " 
The  meeaage  Is  perfectly  clear:  Pelping 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  expunging  of 
UJB.  power  In  the  world.  The  sUted  method 
is  the  use  of  a  human  wave  strategy — the 
triumph  of  numbers  over  our  technologically 
advanced  tools  of  defense. 

Now  It  Is  true  that  the  UJ3.  public  has  yet 
to  experience  the  shock  of  recogniUon  of 
Red  China's  fury  in  the  Vietnam  war.  ThU 
Is  not  surprising,  far  it  has  been  a  war  of 
skirmishes  that  ham  oonttnued  by  fiU  and 

starts.    As  yet  tb«n  has  been  no  spectacular 

NoTV.— Uslfthne:  Texas  Western.  M  to  11.  direct  ChincM  action  comparable  to  the  Talu 
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KO.   3    OOOO  SPOT 

This  was  the  third  time  In  7  years  that 
the  No.  3  ranked  team  nationally  won  the 
NCAA  championship,  when  the  Noe.  1  and 
2  ranked  teams  were  also  In  the  final  round 
of  four. 

Ohio  State  did  It  In  1960.  when  Cincinnati 
and  defending  champion  California  were 
ranked  one-two.  So  did  Loyola  of  Chicago 
In  1963.  when  Cincinnati  and  Duke  were 
rated  one-two  In  the  final  round  of  four. 

For  a  title  game.  It  really  wasn't  much  of 
a  thriller.  There  was  some  tenseness  to  be 
sure,  but  a  couple  of  spectacular  steals  by 
5-foot-lO  Bobby  Joe  Hill,  who  neroed  in  for 
easy  layupe,  gave  Texas  Western  an  early 
14-9  lead  and  the  Mlnen  never  looked  back. 
Kentucky,  down  by  as  many  as  eight  points 
In  the  first  half,  closed  to  one  on  three  oc- 
casions In  the  second  half,  but  never  could 
go  ahead. 

With  3:23  remaining,  Texas  Western  led 
by  11  and  lu  noisy.  Jubilant  band  of  rooters 
began  warming  up  their  chant:  "We're  No. 
1,  WeTe  No.  1."  which  lasted  well  Into  the 
long  night. 

CBAMBZKS    MOST  VALUABLE 

Hill,  the  game's  top  scorer  with  20  points, 
made  the  all-tournament  team,  along  with 
recordbreaklng  Jerry  Chambers  of  Utah,  se- 
lected the  tournament's  outstanding  player. 
Rounding  a«t  the  five  were  Pat  RUey  and 
Louie  Dampler  of  Kentucky,  both  I0-polnt 
men  in  the  finals,  and  Jack  Marin,  of  Duke. 

The  victory  was  Texas  Western's  28th  in 
29  games.  The  lone  loss  was  to  Seattle, 
74  to  72.  In  the  Miners'  last  game  of  the  regu- 
lar season.  Texas  Western  earlier  had  beaten 
Seattle  by  11. 

"We  played  Just  as  we  have  all  year."  said 
Haskins,  the  husky  36-year-old  coach  who 
was  driving  a  bus  and  coaching  a  girls  bas- 
ketball team  just  10  years  ago.  "We  may 
have  prayed  a  little  more,  but  we  didn't  do 
anything  different.  We  didn't  even  have  a 
chalk  talk  before  the  game." 

Per  Haskins  and  the  small,  7.600-student 
college  In  El  Paso,  the  title  triumph  will  put 
them  on  the  map.  Haskins  figures  one  thing 
for  stire — it  will  help  his  recruiting. 

"And  we're  really  going  to  go  out  and  re- 
cruit."  he  said. 

The  Miners  lose  two  starters,  ArUs  and 
Forward  Harry  Floumoy.  plus  Reaerve  Par- 
ward  Jerry  Armstrong.  Haskina  saya  his 
"worst"  freshman  team  Is  moving  up. 

As  Haskins  put  It  so  succinctly  afterward 
no  longer  U  Texas  Western  without  a 
"name." 
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River  crossing  In  the  Korean  war.  The  con- 
fllct  has  been  bloody  but  piecemeal.  It  has 
been  more  like  a  particularly  nasty  frontier 
Tar.  rather  than  an  earth-shaking  clash  in 
which  the  destinies  of  great  nations  are  In. 
TOlved.  Pelping  has  planned  it  that  way,  for 
Americans  would  respond  Instantly  and  com- 
pletely to  another  Pearl  Harbor  situation, 
vbereas  they  still  find  a  protracted  struggle 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  Pelping  regime  believes  Its  own  prop- 
aganda to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
U  s  papwr  tiger.  Its  expectation  is  that  the 
American  people  have  no  stomach  for  a  pro- 
tracted conflict,  and  tire  easily.  Nibble  by 
nibble.  Red  China  hopes  to  swallow  the  por- 
tions of  Asia  that  are  under  U£.  protection. 
If  the  nibbling  process  proves  too  tlme-con- 
lumlng,  then  the  Chinese  Communists  stand 
ready  to  launch  hiunan  waves  at  the  Ameri- 
can and  allied  forces,  confident  that  we  are 
psychologically  unprepared  to  deal  with 
massed  humanity  used  as  a  national  weapon. 

Much  of  the  surface  evidence  helps  Pelp- 
ing reach  the  concltisions  It  wants  to  reach. 
Pacifism  Is  a  strong  current  among  many 
left-orlented  American  intellectuals.  Offi- 
cial Indecision  In  Washington  (as  exempli, 
fled  by  the  bombing  pause)  lends  substance 
to  Red  China's  belief  that  the  American 
people  want  to  escape  struggle  and  will  go  to 
any  length  to  avoid  a  test  of  stamina. 

Yet  these  surface  manifestations  of  weak- 
ness are  Ulusory.  In  other  times,  other  na- 
tions have  similarly  miscalculated  the  Amer- 
ican spirit.  If  Hitler's  ghost  could  speak.  It 
could  tell  Mao  Tse-tung  how  wrong  he  is  to 
write  off  the  American  will  to  win  once  the 
(urvlval  issue  Is  comprehended. 

If  Pelplng's  political  analysts  were  to  re- 
view America's  aoth  century  history,  with  an 
objective  eye  appraising  this  Nation's  growth 
and  development,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  cite  the  expanslveness  of  the  American 
QsUonal  dream.  The  centtu-y  opened  with 
Americans  engaged  in  the  Philippines.  About 
that  same  time.  U.S.  troops  were  marching 
with  Japanese  and  other  Western  forces  to 
nseue  Americans  besieged  in  the  capital 
m  Imperial  China.  Throughout  the  19aO's, 
the  United  States  helped  police  China  In 
a  period  of  revolutionary  conflict  and  war- 
lord rule.  In  1930.  Japan  emerged  as 
the  chief  sotu'ce  of  danger  In  Asia.  Four 
years  of  total  war  in  the  Par  Eaat  ended  with 
the  nuclear  humbling  of  Japan.  This  was 
followed  by  the  fragmentation  of  the  Jap- 
soese  Empire  and  the  reconstruction  of  Ja- 
pan's political  life  on  a  new  baals.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  brief,  bitter,  but  Inconclusive  clash 
with  Communist  China  in  Korea:  the  safe- 
guarding of  Formosa  and  the  free  Chinese 
offshore  Islands;  and  lately  the  approach  to- 
ward a  fresh  confrontation  with  Pelping  on 
the  Asian  mainland.  In  the  1950's  the  United 
States  made  a  tremendously  significant  deci- 
sion when  It  physically  drew  closer  to  the 
Asian  world,  by  admitting  to  statehood 
H*wall,  an  Island  group  in  the  central  Pa- 
ttflc,  and  Alaska,  a  territory  that  extends 
Into  northern  Asia. 

It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  will  withdraw  from  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific world  as  Red  China  demands.  The 
united  States  has  strong  ties  to  Japan,  emo- 
tional as  well  as  economic  and  mUltary 
Australia  Is  recognized  as  vital  to  American 
wcurlty.  Twenty -one  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  the  United  Statea  Is  more  than 
''■er  a  Pacific  power.  Already  there  Is  talk 
that  the  South  Pacific  Islands  under  Amer- 
«»n  administration  may  In  time  become 
America's  51st  State. 

Thus  the  United  States  can  be  said  to 
belong  In  Asia  and  have  a  developing  role 
m  that  part  of  the  globe.  As  a  result  of 
wi».  the  logic  of  American  hiatory  confilcts 
J^th  the  logic  of  the  history  of  Communist 
J-mna.  One  of  the  two  natlona  cannot  ful- 
wi  the  destiny  It  desires.    If  Americans  look 


ahead,  they  can  see  a  bridge  of  civilization 
and  mutual  Interest — or  more  than  one 
bridge — linking  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Australia  is  a  strategic  reserve  ror  the  free 
world — a  potential  new  America  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  for  people  of  our  civil- 
ization. Our  national  destiny  lies  in  the 
Pacific  world,  as  much  as  in  the  Atlantic: 
and  it  is  this  destiny  that  will  be  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

China  then  and  noio 

Red  China  has  begun  a  contest  in  Viet- 
nam, the  end  of  which  it  may  regret.  The 
end — let  us  admit — must  be  much  more 
than  a  mere  containing  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime.  Our  struggle.  If  It  Is  to  be 
effective,  must  have  a  much  larger  strategic 
objective— nothing  less  than  the  arresting  of 
Pelplng's  expansionism  and  the  fragment- 
lug  of  the  Red  Chinese  national  state.  Red 
China  has  a  grand  design;  a  new  China 
across  the  seas  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  return  of  all  south  Asia  (including 
the  Philippines.  Indonesia,  and  India)  to  the 
ancient  status  of  tributary  states  or  terri- 
tories, and  the  penetration  of  East  Africa 
by  Chinese  agents  and  settlers,  thereby  ful- 
filling the  dream  of  Cheng  Ho.  the  eunuch 
admiral  who  led  Imperial  fleets  across  the 
Indian   Ocean   in   the    16th   century. 

The  Chinese  empire  in  that  centtiry  did 
not  appreciate  its  strategic  opportunity. 
China  had  the  technical  ability  In  Its  naval 
forces  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
create  bases  on  or  near  Europe,  precisely  as 
the  European  voyagers  did  In  Africa  and  the 
New  World.  The  Chinese  empire  In  that 
period  could  have  encircled  Europe,  as  Mao 
Tse-tung  today  proposes  to  surround  the 
advanced  nations  by  means  of  revolutionary 
control  of  the  world  countryside.  But  In 
the  16th  century  a  land  party  ruled  In  the 
imperial  capital.  The  Chinese  fleeu  were 
ordered  back  to  their  ports. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  the  ambll/on  and  the 
dream  lacked  by  the  Chinese  emperors  of 
half  a  mlUenlum  ago.  He  has  marshaled  his 
country's  strength  and  Intends  to  deploy  It 
against  the  only  significant  adversary  Red 
China  faces  to  the  south  and  east — the 
United  States.  Northward  Mao  cannot  march 
at  this  time.  Tliough  the  Soviet  Union  oc- 
cupies former  territories  of  imperial  China, 
the  Kremlin  has  no  Intention  of  relaxing  the 
Soviet  hortl  on  lands  that  provide  a  buffer 
against  the  hundreds  of  millions  living  to 
the  south. 

Whether  Mao  Tse-tung  will  succeed  in  his 
Imperial  ambition  depends  in  large  measure 
on  the  American  will  to  resist  and  American 
understanding  of  the  historical  mlaslon  and 
challenge  facing  the  United  States.  Weak- 
ness in  the  United  States  will  be  Mao's  op- 
portunity. Thus  it  la  imperative  that  the 
VS.  forces  be  utilized  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  extent  of  the  crisis. 

At  present.  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  deployed 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Red  Chinese  Empire. 
They  have  not  come  Into  direct  conflict  with 
Mao's  main  forces,  simply  the  prorfy  forces  of 
the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars. The  United  States  could  spend  many 
years  and  vast  amounts  of  national  treasure 
fighting  the  proxy  armies.  Pelping  will  be 
pl^ed  if- the  United  States  wears  Itself  out 
fighting  Red  Chinese  auxiliaries.  The  odds 
would  be  against  the  United  States  in  a  long- 
range,  marginal  conflict.  Such  a  struggle 
gives  little  scope  to  the  technological  superi- 
ority which  is  the  strength  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed  the  United  States  has  been 
fighting  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Vietnam 
war  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  powerful 
weapons  in  Its  arsenal.  It  has  tieen  fighting 
in  the  Bone  in  which  Pelping  wants  America 
to  flght.  While  American  aircraft  have 
bombed  various  Installations  In  North  Viet- 


nam, the  aerial  blows  have  not  been  directed 
at  the  most  vital  targets.  Even  if  the  United 
States  hit  the  hardest  possible  blows  at  North 
Vietnam,  it  still  would  be  striking  only  a 
tributary  of  the  nation  manipulating  the 
entire  Asian  conflict.  Obviously,  in  a  war  In 
Europe  the  United  States  could  never  hope  to 
cripple  the  Soviet  coloosus  tjy  bombing 
Bulgaria. 

Yet  we  are  tangling  with  a  Bulgaria  of  the 
.  Par  East.  Thus  over  a  lengthy  period  we 
could  flght  and  flght  and  never  finish  off  the 
real  enemy.  This  means  the  United  States 
must  reconsider  ends  and  means  If  it  Is  not  to 
l)e  the  loser  in  the  struggle  for  the  future 
of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  world. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  is  getting  closer 
to  a  confrontation  with  the  major  enemy. 
A  year  ago,  few  Americans  would  have  con- 
sidered this  possibility.  The  American  jjeo- 
ple  are  deeply  immersed  In  their  normal  pur- 
suits at  home.  Coming  to  terms  with  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  national  existence  is  not 
an  easy  process.  In  Vietnam.  American 
troops  have  had  to  master  antl-lnsurgent 
warfare.  New  tactics  and  combat  air  vehicles 
have  had  to  be  developed  to  deal  with  Com- 
munist revolutionary  war  forces  In  the  coun- 
tryside, t 

Despite  new  U.S.  tactics  and  weapons  tar 
Asian  struggles,  a  direct  confrontation  with 
Red  China  should  be  recognized  as  an  un- 
precedented challenge  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  Red  China  is  the  moet  populous 
country  on  earth,  it  is  an  enormously  formid- 
able foe  even  In  the  nuclear  age.  The  Amer- 
ican Republic  should  look  at  the  dangers 
with  eyes  wide  open. 

If  a  direct  co^^lct  with  Red  China  should 
develop,  the  United  States  must  be  very  sure 
of  Its  goals.  Time  In  which  to  consider  goals 
may  not  be  extensive.  Already  U.S.  aircraft 
have  dropped  bombs  close  to  the  Red  Chinese 
t>order.  And  many  Americans  must  realize 
that  it  Is  possible  the  future  will  find  bomtw 
being  dropped  on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 
In  fact  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  UB. 
bombing  mission  in  time  might  Inch  forward 
until  they  reached  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  near  Lanchow  close  to  the  Yellow 
River — the  heart  of  Red  China's  nuclear 
faclUtles. 

A  direct  confrontation  with  Red  China 
could  develop  slowly  or  swiftly,  with  conven- 
tional Of  nuclear  weapons.  It  oould  grow 
out  of  a  sea  blockade  or  materialize  In  the 
form  of  an  amphibious  assault  against  Hal- 
nan,  the  giant  island  that  serves  as  a  for- 
ward base  for  Pelping  In  Its  design  on  south- 
east Asia.  No  one  seriously  considers  a  con- 
ventional land  campaign  acroee  the  width 
of  mainland  China.  It  is  not  out  of  the 
question,  however,  that  a  U.S.  strategic  plan 
aimed  at  huml>ling  Red  China  might  (after 
an  aerial  knockout  blow  against  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, railroads,  and  Industrial  plants)  in- 
clude occupation  of  key  ports  and  coastal 
cities.  In  these  areas  the  representatives  of 
the  legitimate  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Chii^a  nUght  be  Installed  to  exercise  civil 
power.  It  was  precisely  such  an  opportunity 
that  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  noted  In  a 
speech  December  22,  1966,  In  which  he  pro- 
posed the  study  of  programs  for  civil  admin- 
istration in  mainland  aones  after  the  return 
of  free  Chinese  troope. 

Clearly,  the  UjB.  aim  should  not  be  to  ex- 
punge China  as  a  nation.  Even  If  that  were 
possible.  It  would  only  create  a  power  vac- 
uum that  the  Soviet  Union  would  hasten  to 
All.  But  It  Is  well  within  the  capebUlty  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  not  only  to 
curb  Red  China's  warmaklng  capacity  (ab- 
solutely destroying  Its  nuclear  production  fa- 
cilities) ,  but  to  arrest  and  reverse  the  growth 
mechanism  of  the  Chinese  Communist  so- 
ciety. In  this  oonneotlon.  Prof.  George  E. 
Taylor,  director  of  the  Far  Bartem  and  Rus- 
sian Institute  of  the  Unlveralty  of  Waahlng- 
ton,  recently  stated  In  the  Virginia  Quarterly 
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He-.e-x  >Jia.t  "our  future  In  AslA  Ls  to  par- 
Ucip<it«  in  what  may  w^l  be  a  long  and  d«- 
clalva  period  In  th«  decline  of  ooQununLsm 
as  an  IdaoloQr  and  a  •ystem  of  state  power." 

ThU  obJecUve  U  u  yet  not  fully  under- 
Atood  by  t^e  American  pubUc.  It  ia  a  goal 
tbat  will  b«  bitterly  opposed  by  tboae  ele- 
ment* in  Uve  United  States  who  prefer  co- 
existence with  humiliation — even  at  tbe  rUk 
of  future  annibUatlon  by  Red  China — to  a 
test  of  wills  between  our  free  society  and 
tbe  anthUl  society  of  Red  China. 

It  should  not  be  cockiness  that  Impels  the 
United  Btates  to  a  confrontation  with  Red 
China,  no  matter  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  real  strength  of  our  Nation.  A  con- 
frontation. Insofar  as  It  U  a  deliberate  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
firmly  rooted  In  understanding  that  a  con- 
fllct  must  be  under  the  conditions  and  at 
the  time  of  our  own  choosing  so  as  to  be 
most  advantageous  to  our  country  and  our 
civilisation.  A  direct  confrontation  can  only 
be  justified  on  the  basis  of  compelling  neces- 
sity to  assure  our  national  survival.  To 
wait  past  the  Umlt  of  safety,  to  wear  out 
US.  forces  in  peripheral  warfare  while  Red 
China  rubs  American  nerve  raw  by  heavy 
casualties  over  a  long  period  (and  while 
Pelplng  builds  up  Its  nuclear  delivery  capa- 
bility)— ail  this  would  involve  endangering 
the  United  States  to  the  point  of  risking  its 
continued  existence.  Thus  If  the  United 
States  must  Oght  a  major  battle  for  its  sur- 
vlTal  every  effort  should  be  devoted  to  assur- 
ing the  success  of  the  American  strikes 
against  the  vitals  of  Its  chief  enemy.  Any 
other  course  of  action  would  involve  frtt- 
terlng  away  U.S.  strength. 

Hopefully,  the  military  decisions  made  by 
the  President  will  be  related  to  a  rational, 
long-range  political  goal  such  as  the  frag- 
menting (a  Red  China.  Those  who  view 
such  a  task  as  Impossible  should  bear  in 
mind  tliat  many  empires  liave  been  frag- 
mented in  the  past.  World  War  I  dissolved 
the  Oerman  and  Austro-Hungarlan  empires. 
World  War  U  led  to  the  dismantlement  of 
the  British  and  Prencii  empires.  If  the 
Ciraine  had  been  detached  from  tbe  Soviet 
state  Immediately  after  tbe  Russian  Revo- 
lution, the  Soviet  empire  today  would  not 
be  such  a  disturber  of  the  peace. 

To  think  In  such  sweeping  terms  may 
trouble  some  Americans.  But  It  takes  only 
a  moment  to  recall  that  the  United  States 
tragtnented  the  Jap>anese  Empire  in  1045, 
occupied  the  home  islands,  subordinated  the 
revered  Emperor  to  an  American  military 
pro-constU.  amputated  Japanese  overseas 
territories — and  today  Japan  is  a  good  friend 
of  the  United  States,  and  content  wltiUn  Its 
territorial  limlU.  What  was  achieved  in 
taking  aggression  out  o{  the  Japanese  Bmplre 
of  the  1930's  and  19'40's  can  be  done  with  the 
Red  Chinese  Empire  If  the  American  people 
ire  convinced  of  the  need  to  do  It, 

n  n€  TH«  mmxo  natioms 
Pelplng  Is  engaged  In  what  It  calls  a  war 
of  no  boundaries.  Even  as  the  military  clash 
In  the  T%T  East  transcends  the  physical  limits 
of  individual  Asian  States,  the  war  la  also 
waged  In  the  political  dimension.  One  of 
the  principal  war  theaters  for  the  forces  of 
communism  Is  the  United  Nations  organlza- 
Uon.  The  VH.  building  on  the  East  River 
la  as  much  a  combat  eone  as  the  Mekong 
River  In  South  Vietnam. 

Fulfilling  the  dictum  of  8nn  Tru — "Uproar 
In  the  east,  strike  In  the  west" — Mao  T«e- 
tung  hopes  to  score  a  major  diplomatic  and 
psychological  warfare  victory  In  IMfl  by 
having  Red  China  admitted  to  the  United 
Nation*. 

If  this  happens,  the  United  States  will 
su?er  a  political  defeat  that  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  staggering  military  setback. 
Opposition  to  Commtinist  China's  admission 
to    Oie   UX.  has  been   a  central  feature  of 


American  foreign  policy  since  the  Commu- 
nists came  to  power  In  Pelplng.  If  Com- 
munist China  were  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  organization,  the  United  States 
would  suffer  a  tremendous  loss  of  face.  It 
would  be  a  colossal  humiliation  for  the 
American  people  that  could  not  be  redressed 
by  any  ordinary  feat  of  arms. 

Prom  the  loss  of  face  would  stem  grave 
political  consequences.  The  Asian  world  un- 
doubtedly would  regard  Communist  China's 
admission  to  the  U.N.  as  evidence  that 
Pelplng  stands  for  the  wave  of  the  future. 
There  would  be  tremendous  pressure  Inside 
Thailand.  Malaysia,  tbe  Philippines.  India 
and  Japan  to  seek  an  accommodation  with 
the  government  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  In  the 
same  measure  it  would  be  a  reversal  for  the 
free  Chinese  In  Asia,  who  believe  that  the 
land  and  civilization  of  China  In  time  will 
be  rescued  from  the  new  barbarians  now  la 
power  on  the  mainland.  Admission  of  Red 
China  would  also  give  Its  regime  the  re- 
spectability and  platform  that  It  seeks.  It 
would  make  possible  subversion  of  VJf. 
agencies  and  troublemaklng  Inside  the 
United  States  Itself.  All  In  all  It  would 
symbolize  a  giant  step  forward.  In  the  politi- 
cal dimension,  for  the  agg^-esaor  state  that  Is 
attempting  to  overrun  tbe  free  nations  of 
Asia. 

It  is  Incredible,  of  course,  that  supposedly 
responsible  states  should  consider  Commu- 
nist China  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations.  Article  IV  of  the  UJ4. 
Charter  specifies  that  the  organization  la 
open  only  to  peace-loving  states  which  ac- 
cept the  obligations  contained  In  the  present 
charter.  Most  certainly.  Red  China — which 
has  made  a  total  commitment  to  violence  as 
a  national  way  of  life — does  not  meet  this 
basic  formal  test.  Nevertheless,  many  gov- 
ernments are  ready  to  admit  Red  China,  no 
matter  how  much  of  a  moral  shock  such  an 
action  would  give  to  those  Asian  nations  that 
want  to  preserve  their  independence. 

Peiping  in  the  VJf.T 

In  asking  themselves  why  Red  China  Is 
able  to  rally  such  wide  support  at  the  very 
time  its  aggressiveness  Is  so  manifest,  Ameri- 
cans should  bear  In  mind  that  force  often 
compels  obedience  through  fear.  It  Is  Red 
China's  military  prowess,  especially  Its  ex- 
traordinary achievement  In  sending  Infantry- 
men across  the  world's  most  formidable  nat- 
ural barrier — the  Himalayas — that  has  ex- 
cited the  fear  which  Is  at  the  root  of  many 
votes  In  Pelplng's  behalf. 

The  last  go-round  at  the  U.N.  saw  Red 
China  again  excluded  from  membership,  but 
by  the  closest  of  Totes.  Next  time,  unless 
the  United  States  takes  unprecedented  ac- 
tion. Pelplng  win  probably  be  admitted.  It 
win  have  driven  a  salient  Into  the  organi- 
zation that  la  dedicated  by  the  terms  of  Its 
charter  to  peace  and  International  order. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  In  the  U.N.  In  favor 
of  Red  China's  admission  stems  from  Amer- 
ica's failure  to  conduct  a  political  offensive 
against  Pelplng  to  back  up  the  U.S.  mlUtary 
effort  In  the  Far  Bast.  It  has  been  as  though 
our  representatives  at  the  U.N.  didn't  realize 
that  there  was  a  war  on  In  Vietnam — a  war 
masterminded  by  Mao.  American  policy 
toward  Communist  China  has  been  charac- 
terised by  negative  thinking.  Our  goal  has 
been  the  limited  one  of  isolating  Pelplng: 
and  we  haven't  worked  very  hard  at  that. 
Our  vast  national  power  has  not  been  em- 
ployed to  make  It  dilficult  for  those  states 
that  have  traded  with  Red  China.  We  have 
sat  back  and  done  nothing  while  Canada, 
for  example,  sold  vast  quantities  of  wheat  to 
the  Chinese  Communisu,  thereby  enabling 
Pelplng  to  feed  lu  armies. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  UJS.  policy  has 
been  so  aagative  on  tbe  political  front,  for 
tbe  partisans  of  Western  withdrawal  from 
Asia  have  been  Immensely  active.  Thus  one 
finds  Malcolm  CaklwcU  writing  last  year  in 


International  Affairs  (London)  and  refer- 
ring to  American  aggression  and  Chinese  r*^ 
Btralnt.  Professor  Caldwell  expressed  pro- 
found defeatism  when  he  said  that  "America 
could  take  steps  toward  conceding  the  even- 
tual necessity  of  accepting  things  as  they 
are  (In  Asia)  and  not  trying  to  ithape  them 
to  her  wishes."  Walter  LIppmann  tirelessly 
repeats  the  same  pseu do- realist  refrrUn.  and 
— a  new  convert  to  isolationism — attacks 
"globallst  Ulu-slon."  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau 
proclaims  the  Inevitability  of  Peiptng'g  domi- 
nation of  all  Asian  lands  and  waters.  The 
defeatists  are  In  truth  attempting  to  condi- 
tion the  American  mind  to  the  Inevitability 
of  Pelplng's  rape  of  Asia. 

Among  the  Intellectual  scandals  of  our  time 
Is  the  strategic  blindness  and  moral  obtuse- 
nees  of  many  writers  and  academicians  who 
would  dismiss  Red  China's  appetite  for  ag- 
gression. Thus  Prof.  Harold  8.  Qulgley,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  dared  to 
say:  "In  my  Judgment.  Red  China  has  not 
and  does  not  now  menace  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States." 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  have  a  keener  awareness  of  the 
danger  that  Red  China  poees  to  the  United 
States.  If  other  nations  refuse  to  recognize 
this  danger,  the  United  States  must  set  In 
the  Interest  of  Its  own  survlTal.  It  has  to 
use  the  best  political  weapon  available. 
This,  like  the  atomic  bomb,  we  have  never 
used  since  the  United  Nations  organization 
was  created;  It  Is.  of  course,  the  veto. 

American  reluctance  to  use  the  veto,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  used  on  so  many  oc- 
casions, has  made  Americans  almost  forget 
that  the  right  to  the  veto  Is  a  power  we  can 
legitimately  exercise  whenever  we  choose  to 
do  so.  As  one  of  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  UN.  Sectn-lty  Council,  the  United 
States  may  use  the  veto  to  prevent  Red 
China  from  being  admitted.  The  Security 
Council,  after  all,  must  approve  tbe  admis- 
sion of  every  new  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  no  matter  bow  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly votes. 

TTie  veto  Is  a  proper  Instrument  for  pro- 
tecting the  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  the  struggle  against 
Red  China's  war  of  political  and  military 
conquest.  Its  use  wotUd  signal  a  tough  new 
political  line  toward  the  Communists'  war- 
fare state  in  Asia.  Certainly,  if  the  United 
Statee  Is  close  to  using  its  power  In  new  ways 
In  a  direct  military  confrontation  with  Bed 
China,  then  the  time  has  come  for  a  political 
confrontation.  To  open  new  mllltaiy  eam- 
palgns  against  Red  China's  forces  In  the  Par 
East  batuefleld.  and  at  the  same  tunc  to  let 
Pelplng  score  a  political  victory  In  tbt  UJi. 
would  be  an  enormous  folly.  Indeed  U  the 
United  States  Is  not  going  to  retire  befor* 
Red  China,  but  Intends  to  fight  for  its  in- 
terests, then  It  is  necessary  that  the  war  be 
conducted  with  a  full  mixture  of  political 
and  military  arms.  The  veto  can  be  tbs 
decisive  weapon  on  the  UJ4.  battlefield. 
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RHODESIA 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  protest  the  continued  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  international  efforts  to 
topple  the  newly  Independent  nation  of 
Rhodesia  by  means  of  the  unjustified 
economic  sr\nctions  presently  being  im- 
posed against  that  fr^eadly  government. 
Never  in  the  history  Of  American  diplo- 
macy has  the  cooperatl<Mi  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  been  pledsred  to  such  an 
unworthy  cause. 

Many  Americans  who  h«Te  been  op- 
posed to  or  disturbed  by  our  erer  deepen- 
ing tavolvement  In  this  tragic  affair,  as 
well  as  many  others  who  have  thus  tu 
supported  our  Rhodesian  policy  on  the 


naive  assumption  that  these  economic 
laQctlons  would  suffice  to  topple  the 
Smith  government,  are  now  alarmed  by 
mounting  reports  to  the  effect  that  our 
State  Department  Is  seriously  consider- 
ing an  American  endorsement  of  or  par- 
ticipation In  a  military  move  against  that 
friendly,  peaceful,  non-Communist  coun- 
try. And  I  predict  that  our  Involvement 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  that  small  na- 
tion «ill  soon  become  a  major  source  of 
national  discontent  as  the  truth  and  the 
fscts  surroimding  our  role  in  that  tragic 
affair  are  more  fully  developed. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  11,  1965, 
the  legally  constituted  Government  of 
Rhodesia  proclaimed  Its  Independence 
from  Great  Britain  with  a  proclamation 
echoing  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence, 

As  declared  by  the  Rhodesian  procla- 
mation : 

Whereas  in  the  coutse  of  human  affairs 
history  has  shown '  that  It  may  become 
weessary  for  a  people  to  dissolve  the  politi- 
cal aflUiatlons  which  hsre  connected  them 
vltfa  another  people  and  to  assume  amongst 
otitet  nations  tbe  separate  and  equal  status 
10  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  State  Department  wasted  little 
JHine  In  becoming  Involved  :n  the  internal 
«llalrs  of  the  new  •  #l  of  Rhodesia. 
On  November  12.  Ar  t^Mfdor  Goldberg 
dramatically  appeared  B^re  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  to  announce 
the  following  hostile  steps  being  taken 
by  our  Government  toward  the  Smith 
regime: 

First.  Recall  of  the  U.S.  Cotmsel  Oen- 
ffal  from  Salisbury  and  the  termination 
of  status  of  five  Rhodesian  diplomats  in 
Washington. 

"econd.  Immediate    Imposition    of    a 

.Tiprehenslve  embargo  on  the  shipment 
of  all  arms  and  military  equipment  to 
Rhodesia. 

Third.  Withholding  of  Rhodesia's  1965 
Qoota  for  Importation  of  sugar  into  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  contractual 
obligations  already  incurred  by  Ameri- 
can commercial  Intereste. 

Fourth.  Suspension  of  action  on  all 
WJodeslan  applications  for  loan  or  credit 
lacmties. 

Fifth.  Warnings  to  American  Inves- 
tors about  the  risks  of  capital  Investment 
In  Rhodesia 

Sixth.  Discouragement  of  private 
travel  to  Rhodesia  by  American  citizens. 

Subaequently.  the  U.B.  Oovemment  has 
progressively  imposed  embargoes  on 
American  exports  to  Rhodesia  culml- 
Mting  on  February  26  with  the  Issuance 
of  a  Commerce  Department  order  the 
effect  of  which  Is.  according  to  press 
''ports,  "to  halt  virtually  all  UJS.  ex- 
ports to  Rhodesia,"  These  steps  have 
wen  Uken  despite  the  fact  that  trade 
Between  the  United  States  and  Rhodesia 
nms  2  to  1  in  favor  of  America,  at  a 

'I  of  approximately   $21    million   in 

■Jierlcan  annual  sales  In  Rhodesia  as 
contrasted  to  111  million  In  Rhodesian 
»«s  In  the  United  States. 

Control  of  Rhodesian  import*  into  this 
««ntry  raises  more  difficult  legal  prob- 
«».  but  these  have  been  circumvented 
oy  admtolatnUiTe  pressure  upon  Amer- 
■^n  importers  of  chrwne.  asbestos.  11th- 
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ium  and  tobacco.  These  steps  have  been 
taken  despite  the  fact  that  America  has 
traditionally  relied  upon  Rhode&la  for 
approximately  50  percent  of  our  metal- 
lurgical chrome  supply,  and  de^ite  the 
fact  that  American  tobacco  mechants 
have  substantial  investments  in  Rho- 
desia which  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if 
these  trade  sanctions  are  continued. 

Mr.  President,  article  I.  section  8, 
clause  3  of  the  American  Constitution 
specifically  enumerates  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to  •*reg- 
ulate  commerce  with  foreign  Nations." 
Within  this  past  year  the  Congress,  act- 
ing pursuant  to  the  exclusive  authority 
vested  by  the  commerce  clause,  amended 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
Tlde  that: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  It  la 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  (A)  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts 
fostered  or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  (B)  to  encourage  and  re- 
quest domestic  concerns  engaged  In  the  ex- 
port of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  oitar- 
mation.  to  refuse  to  take  any  action  •  •  • 
which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  stip- 
portlng  the  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts fostered  or  Imposed  by  any  foreign 
country  against  another  cotintry  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
I  ask  by  what  authority  the  administra- 
tion has  announced  a  system  of  discrim- 
inatory licensing  of  foreign  imports  from 
Rhodesia,  while  advising  American  busi- 
ness interests  against  the  importation  of 
goods  from  that  friendly  nation?  This 
same  question  was  asked  by  Representa- 
tive Gross  and  has  yet  to  be  answered  by 
the  administration  or  the  congressional 
advocates  of  our  present  policies  toward 
Rhodesia.  As  stated  by  Representative 
Gross: 

No  power  is  vested  to  the  executive  to  block 
foreign  trade  except  under  laws  which  con- 
trol trading  with  the  enemy  and  Rhodesia 
has  not  been  designated  an  enemy. 

The  Honorable  David  Lawreiice,  dis- 
tlivguiahed  political  observer  aiid  news 
commentator.  In  a  learned  and  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  our  present  partici- 
pation In  the  economic  boycott  against 
the  Smith  government,  raised  some 
serious  questions  as  to  the  constitutional 
and  foreign  policy  precedents  being  set 
by  our  present  course  of  action.  In  his 
column  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  SUr  of  November  24.  1965.  Mr. 
Lawrence  observed: 

Unprecedented  things  sre  happening  today 
In  the  conduct  of  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  States — but  most  people  aren't  paying 
any  attenU(»i  to  It.  and  representatives  of 
both  parties  in  Congress  are  strangely  silent. 

Nowhere  In  the  Constitution,  for  Instance. 
Is  the  President  given  the  right  to  decide  for 
himself  with  what  countries  trade  shall  be 
conducted  or  what  tariff  duties  shall  be  Im- 
posed— unless  Congress  specifically  authorises 
such  broad  powers  by  legislation. 

Yet,  over  the  past  weekend,  the  United 
Stfttes  voted  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  to  call  on  Britain  to  quell 
tbe  rebeUioo  In  Rhodesia.  Tbcn  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  announced  various  sco- 
nomlc  measures  decided  upon  by  this  Gov- 
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•rnment  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tbe 
re«)lutlc«».  He  declared  that  steps  wiu  be 
taken  to  tighten  tb*  economic  sqoeese  on  tbe 
HbodeelSA  MOMaianlst£  and  said  that  Pral- 
dent  Jolmson  had  cancelled  RbodCBia's  1006 
sugar-import  quota  of  8,600  tons — a  ship- 
ment which  already  was  on  the  high  seas  en 
route  to  America.     Goldberg  added; 

■"The  Preaidtnt  has  8u^p«ndai!  Rhodesia's 
sugar  quota  for  1965  and  has  directed  that 
this  alUpment  will  not  be  aocept«d  We  will 
conUnue  to  consider  urgenUy  any  ottier  steps 
which  wlU  ensure  that  no  acUon  la  taken  to 
aaalst  tbe  Illegal  regime  In  Sails burv.  Bho- 
desU.  The  wrlUng  Is  on  the  wall,  lije  mU- 
gulded  rebels  in  Southern  Rhodesia  would  do 
well  to  head  the  voice  of  the  Council  and  the 
voice  of  the  vast  majority  of  tbe  naUons  of 
the  world."  \ 

But  colnclden  tally  American  boys  are  being 
kUled  or  wounded  In  South  Vietnam  as  a 
result  of  attacks  by  the  troops  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  GoTemment — a  roginte  that  is 
obtaining  suppUes  and  commodities  through 
trading  with  many  nations  oi  tbe  world. 
But  nothing  is  being  done  here  to  cut  ofl 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
countries. 

•  •  .  . 

If  the  principle  Is  accepted  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  absolute  power  in  Interna- 
tional affairs — despite  the  plain  words  of  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  shall  hare  the 
power  to  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations" — then  the  United  States  wUl  again 
and  again  llnd  itself  in  an  awkward  position 
with  respect  to  policies  pursued  internally 
by  various  cotmtrles  In  the  world.  The  eco- 
nomic weapon  can  be  a  powerful  one.  and 
Congress  unquestionably  would  grant  au- 
thority when  an  embargo  would  protect  di- 
rectly the  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
U  unlikely,  however,  that  authortraOon 
would  be  given  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the 
internal  policies  of  any  country  and  to  set 
up  yardsticks  to  determine  whether  any  gov- 
ernment Is  or  Is  not  truly  representative  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  use  the  economic  i>ower  of  the  United 
Btates  to  meddle  In  the  political  affairs  of  a 
country  In  another  hemisphere  is  unprec- 
edented. The  acquiescence  of  many  people 
In  a  policy  which  reveals  an  avowed  purpose 
to  Intervene  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Rhodesia  Is  Inexplicable. 

This  arrogatlon  of  constitutional  au- 
thority by  these  executive  decrees  ban- 
ning trade  mith  Rhodesia  has  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  other  newspaper  columnists 
aroimd  the  countrj'.  Mr.  Lyle  Wilson. 
UPI  corresiwndent,  observed  in  his 
column: 

It  does  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  President 
Johnson  stumbled  over  the  U3.  Oonstltu- 
tlon  when  he  undertook  to  tatermpt  eom- 
merce  between  the  United  States  and  ttewly 
independent  Rhodesia  In  Africa. 

There  Is  not  much  If  any  constitutional 
or  other  authority  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  undertake  the  regulation 
of  foreign  commerce.  Article  1,  section  8 
of  the  VA.  Constitution  asserts  in  language 
both  plain  and  vigorous  that: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  reguUt« 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  tli*  Indian 
tribes." 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  cotirss.  that  global 
considerations  dictate  U.S.  support  of  ibs 
British  boycott  against  Rhodesia  but  that 
would  not  automatically  make  It  constitu- 
tional. 

A  recent  news  dispatch  from  Salisbury, 
Rhodesia,  reported  thai  ths  Brlttab  w«re 
fudging  on  their  own  boycotts     A  British 
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waiver  of  boycott  reatrlctlona  w«s  aald  to 
have  enabled  Brltlah  ooncenu  to  Import 
•caroe  cbrome  ore  from  Riiodeela  after 
American  tlrma  had  begun  to  boycott  the 
Rhodeelan  ore.  Chrome  la  scarce.  Alternate 
suppliee  for  the  United  Statee  are  In  TMrkey 
and  the  Sorlet  Union.  But  Turkey  was  re- 
ported to  be  unable  to  step  up  production 
to  meet  U^.  needs  before  Augiut  of  next 
year. 

Out  of  the  Johnson  ftdmlnletratlon  ac- 
tion a^lnst  trade  with  Rhodesia,  arises  need 
for  two  tnqutrlea: 

One  by  LB  .J.  to  determine  the  facta 
relating  to  chrome  ore  and  a  second  by 
Congress  to  establish  under  what  authority. 
If  any.  the  President  undertook  to  regulate 
U.S.  oommerce  with  Rhodesia.  If  no  author- 
ity can  be  shown,  the  attempted  regulation 
should  oease. 

Thus  very  serious  assumpUon  by  the 
Executive  branch  of  our  government  of 
a  coiLstUutlonal  authority  specifically 
vested  in  the  Congress,  was  also  the  sub- 
ject of  a  critical  editorial  appearing  In 
the  National  Review  Bulletin  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1965.  wherein  It  stated: 

But  to  cancel  the  contracted  «nterprl«e8 
of  private  citizens  (as  In  the  case  of  the 
9.500  tons  of  Rhodeelan  sugar  In  transit  to 
a  U.S.  buyer),  to  seize  bank  deposits,  to  pro- 
hibit conunerclal  and  financial  undertakings 
between  U  3.  citizens  and  Rhodeslans  white 
or  black?  Under  what  law  exactly,  under 
what  provision  of  the  Constitution,  does 
the  President  decree  such  measxires? 

Oh.  weU.  United  Sutee-Rhodealan  trade 
do««nt  amount  to  a  damn  anyway.  so 
whafs  the  sweat — at  most,  our  actions  have 
a  symboUc  significance.  Indeed  they  do 
have  a  symbolic  significance,  and  we  wUl  do 
well  to  try  to  understand  Just  what  they 
symbolize.  Besides  being  symbol,  moreover, 
they  are.  or  become,  precedent.  Is  this  a 
precedent  we  really  want  to  see  established: 
that  the  President,  without  reference  to  law, 
to  Congress  or  the  courts,  can  on  the  single 
basis  of  his  own  reading  of  events,  order  ua 
to  break  our  contracu  and  tell  us  wltix 
whom  we  may  or  may  not  do  business? 

llie  Illegal  trade  restrictions  which 
have  been  sanctioned  against  the  friend- 
ly people  of  Rhodesia  by  no  other  author- 
ity than  administrative  decree,  as  well 
aa  the  publicly  announced  policy  of  our 
State  Department  to  assist  in  toppling 
the  Smith  government,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  political  In- 
stitutions which  they  have  wisely  deemed 
best  suited  for  their  developing  nation, 
but  to  impose  upon  them  a  system  of 
trovernment  the  primary  objective  of 
which  being  the  furtherance  of  Anglo- 
A.-neiican  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
Africa  is  m  direct  contradiction  to  those 
principles  enunciated  In  the  state  of  the 
Union  address  of  January  12.  1966. 
wherein  are  found  the  following  state- 
ments: 

We  wiu  work  to  strengthen  economic  co- 
operation, to  reduce  barriers  to  trade,  and 
to  Improve  International  finance. 

The  fifth  and  moet  Important  principle 
of  our  foreign  policy  U  suppwt  of  national 
Independence,  the  right  of  each  people  to 
govern  tbemaelvea  and  to  shape  their  own 
Institutions. 

For  a  peaceful  world  order  will  be  poaalble 
only  when  each  country  walks  the  way  that 
It  haa  chosen  to  walk  for  lta«lf. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  th»t  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  address  of  Decem- 
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ber  2,  1823,  another  Chief  Executive 
stated  a  policy  which  has  become  a  basic 
principle  of  American  diplomacy  to  the 
present  date.  That  statement  became 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers 
Is  essentially  different  •  •  •  from  that  of 
America.  •  •  •  We  owe  It.  therefore,  to  can- 
dor and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  danger- 
ous to  our  peace  and  safety. 

With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not  inter- 
fered (Florida?)  and  shall  not  Interfere. 
But  with  the  Government*  who  have  de- 
clared their  Independence  •  •  •  we  could  not 
view  any  Interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  In  any  other 
manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manl- 
featatlon  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States. 

For  a  country  which  has  traditionally 
warned  European  powers  against  med- 
dling in  the  affairs  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nations  of  this  hemisphere.  It 
seems  somewhat  ludicrous  to  say  the 
least,  that  we  should  now  find  ourselves 
committed  to  a  policy  of  overthrowing 
the  government  of  an  African  nation  and 
imposing  upon  it  a  political  system  of 
our  own  design.  Our  present  ultimatum 
to  the  Rhodesian  people  becomes  even 
more  absurd  when  viewed  in  light  of  the 
rank  hypocrisy  with  which  our  State  De- 
partment applies  a  double  standard 
around  the  world.  It  is  highly  Improb- 
able that  more  than  a  handful  of  the 
nations  which  have  been  created  under 
the  protective  shield  of  our  policy  of 
self-determination  have  at  any  time  in 
their  iiistory  afforded  their  people  the 
rights,  the  orderly  legal  processes,  the 
economic  opportimities  or  the  political 
stabUlty  which  is  presently  extended  to 
the  population  of  Rhodesia. 

It  Is  highly  unfortunate,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  a  time  when  we  find  ourselves  so 
heavily  committed  to  the  defense  of 
southeast  Asia,  Western  Europe,  and 
South  America,  we  have  embarked  upon 
a  course  of  action  which  threatens  to 
Involve  our  Nation  in  the  problems  of  the 
troubled  continent  of  Africa.  I  am  sure 
the  American  people  had  hoped  that  our 
lesson  In  the  Corigo  would  cure  our  State 
Department's  desire  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  peace  and  safety  of  these 
African  nations. 

As  late  as  1962.  with  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid.  we  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  the  essential  responsibility 
for  guiding  Africa's  emerging  nations 
rested  with  their  former  colonial  spon- 
sors. As  stated  by  Washington  colum- 
nist, John  Bartlett: 

The  theory  has  been  that  the  Interest  and 
experience  of  these  countries  in  African  life, 
plus  the  preoccupation  of  the  United  States 
with  the  rest  of  the  developing  world,  causes 
this  to  be  a  logical  assignment  of  responal- 
bUltlea. 

We  have  now  departed  from  this  wise 
policy  and  find  ourselves  pledged  to  a 
course  of  action  which  Is  frought  with 
potential  danger. 


There  is  another  ironic  aspect  of  our 
participation  in  an  economic  boycott  of 
the  non-Communist  nation  of  Rhodesia 
which  likewise  raises  serious  questions 
concerning  our  role  In  that  sad  affair  In 
the  state  of  the  Union  address  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  we  find  this  statement: 

We  follow  this  principle  by  building 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  remove  the  specm 
tariff  restrictions  which  are  a  barrier  to  In- 
creasing trade  between  the  East  and  tb* 
West. 

The  American  people  cannot  under- 
stand the  logic  or  the  morality  In  the 
imposition  of  special  trade  restrlcUons  as 
a  barrier  to  trade  with  the  non-Commu- 
nist nation  of  Rhodesia  on  the  one  hand 
while  acting  "to  remove  the  special  tariff 
restrictions  which  are  a  barrier  to  in- 
creasing trade  between"  this  country 
and  the  Conamunlst  puppet  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  on  the  other. 

Nor  can  the  American  people  under- 
stand how  our  State  Department  spokes- 
man in  the  United  Nations  can  now 
pledge  our  country  to  a  hostile  policy  of 
economic  sanctions  and  posslbli*  military 
action  against  the  non-Communist  na- 
tion of  Rhodesia,  when  these  same  pro- 
fessional diplomats  urged  our  country  to 
adhere  to  a  policy  of  strict  noninterven- 
tion when  the  reign  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny gradually  enshrouded  the  bludg- 
eoned states  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary.  Yugoslavia,  Rumania.  Bul- 
garia, and  Albania  in  direct  violation  of 
treaty  obligations,  and  subsequently  ex- 
tended diplomatic  recognition  to  these 
same  blood-stained  dictatorships. 

As  early  as  October  13.  1966,  David 
Lawrence  pointed  out  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  double  standard  beli)g  applied  against 
Rhodesia.  In  his  column  appearing  In 
the  Everiing  Star  of  that  date.  Mr,  Law- 
rence commented: 

An  event  of  tremendous  significance  has 
Just  occurred  in  the  United  Nations.  By  s 
vote  of  107  to  3.  the  General  Assembly  hai 
called  on  Britain  to  refuse  to  accept  a  decla- 
ration of  Independence  by  Rhodesia,  because 
the  latter's  present  government  will  not  grant 
a  majority  of  the  InhablUnts  self-rule  but 
will  continue  to  give  a  white  minority  tbe 
preponderant  power. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus,  for  example,  the  populations  of  Po- 
land. Czechoalovakla.  East  Germany.  Ruma- 
nia. Hungary.  Bulgaria.  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  are  overwhelmingly  white,  but 
their  Independence  is  Impaired  by  an  outside 
power  which  holds  them  In  subjugation  un- 
der Communist  coloalallam. 

The  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  now  is  Insisting  on  self- 
government  for  different  nations  throughout 
the  world  which  have  been  ruled  by  outside 
powers  Is  an  encouraging  sign.  The  captive 
nations  In  Eastern  Europe,  however,  have 
never  had  the  benefit  of  a  United  Natloni 
resolution  declaring  that  they  should  enjoy 
Independence  and  be  allowed  to  develop  au- 
tonomously without  Interference  from  other 
governments.  Certainly  the  United  Nations 
has  never  advocated  the  use  of  "all  possible 
force"  to  deal  with  this  problem,  as  It  has 
Just  recommended  with  respect  to  Rhodesia. 
In  the  case  of  the  satellite  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  supposedly 
gave  mdependence  to  this  bloc  of  nation* 
but  nevertheless  haa  manag«d  to  retain  con- 
trol through  the  apparattia  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  often  with  mUltary  force*. 


Xbe  Russians  try  to  spread  tbe  impreealon 
gfftf  now  and  then  that  themt  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  are  Independent  and  can 
jgiXe  trade  arrangements  with  other  parts 
at  the  world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they 
(to  not  really  have  self-government. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  State  Department  here  has  Indicated 
It  win  participate  In  economic  sanctions 
Thereby  trade  wotild  be  cat  ofl  and  aid  of 
TiriouB  kinds  would  be  interrupted  if  the 
Rliodealan  leaders  lnsl£t  upon  aeparatlng 
tbemselves  from  the  British  and  going  It 
tlone. 

But  It  will  be  asked,  just  why  shouldn't 
Britain  and  other  countries  be  willing  to 
tpply  the  same  formtUa  to  Red  China?  For 
Uie  Pelplng  regime  has  undertaiien  to  pre- 
vent a  noajorlty  of  the  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  maintaining  their  independence. 

How  unbelievable  It  must  be  to  the 
American  people,  to  hear  the  delegates 
from  such  tribal  states  as  Zambia  de- 
manding in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  U.N.  that  the  standard  of  "one  man. 
one  vote "  be  imposed  upon  Rhodesia  in 
■^rder  to  assure  majority  rule,  when  that 
ame  nation  supports  the  organization 
of  the  very  forum  from  which  they 
speak,  where  its  SVi  million  people  cast 
the  same  vote  as  179  million  American 
citizens. 

To  consistently  apply  the  standard  by 
Tbich  we  now  judge  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  would  re- 
(juire  severing  our  diplomatic  relations 
with,  and  ending  our  economic  aid  to,  all 
of  the  Communist  countries,  most  of  our 
alMes,  and  would  certainly  require  our 
withdrawal  from  the  United  Nations. 

And  what  a  strange  paradox,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  country  which  con- 
tinued to  supply  Red  China  during  the 
Korean  war,  and  refused  to  recognize 
America's  boycott  of  Communist  Cuba 
when  our  vital  interests  are  at  stake  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  which  politely  de- 
clines to  forsake  the  benefits  of  its  trade 
with  Hanoi,  even  while  American  boys 
are  fighting  and  dying  on  the  battlefield, 
or  to  contribute  one  British  pound  or  sol- 
dier to  support  our  effort  there,  can  now 
demand  and  obtain  our  immediate  p&i- 
tidpation  in.  and  economic  support  for, 
their  boycott  of  the  friendly,  anti-Com- 
munist Government  of  Rhodesia. 

The  cruel  Irony  of  the  situation  be- 
comes even  more  acute  when  we  rwte  the 
fsct  that  the  struggling  nation  of  Rho- 
desia has  offered  military  forces  to  fight 
to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Smith,  whose  message  was  read  to 
a  conference  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said  that  the  United 
States  Is,  in  his  belief,  embarked  upon  its 
present  course  of  action  in  order  that  the 
backward  peoples  of  the  world  "shall  be 
free  to  choose  between  the  compulsive 
doctrine  of  the  Reds  which  demands  sub- 
limation to  the  state  and  of  the  Reds 
which  demands  subjugation  to  the  state 
•nd  freedom  to  live  tliir  lives  according 
to  their  desires.  We  in  Rhodesia  are 
towolved  in  a  death  struggle  with  those 
«me  forces  that  seek  to  annihilate  the 
»ery  basis  of  our  existence." 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
oe  unduly  cynical,  but  asked: 

li  It  not  significant  that  th«  Socialist  re- 
»™*  in  Britain  has  balked  at  the  Idea  of 
"«»«"ttlng  troopa  to  fight  our  common 
*»«ay  la  Vietnam? 


Mr.  Smith's  message  dwelt  on  the 
problems  faced  by  the  emerging  African 
nations  In  recent  yeara.    He  taid: 

Unfortunately.  Cammunlst  rule  In  the 
guise  of  military  dletatanblpe  Is  the  pattern 
emerging    right    tbrongb    Africa. 

Astonishingly,  the  philoaophy  of  the  West 
seems  to  be:  "If  violence  and  mayhem  Is  vis- 
ited on  black  Afrlcaiu  by  black  AfrlcanB.  that 
Is  as  It  shotild  be.  but  if  a  white  African  pre- 
sumes to  protect  his  heritage  against  the 
black  lnstrtmient«  of  communism,  then 
nothing  arufllces  but  his  complete  extlncUon. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  in  World  War  n 
many  Rhodesians  foiight  under  Amer- 
ican commanders,  and  in  later  years 
Rhodesia  sent  a  contingent  of  troops  to 
Malaysia  and  had  sincere  hopes  that 
their  stand  against  communism  would  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  Smith  said: 

Today,  we  axe  holding  the  line  In  the  bat- 
tle against  conununism  In  Africa.  In  spite  of 
this,  my  Government  Is  prepared  to  offer  to 
yotir  President  tangible  help  In  your  struggle 
a^lnst  the  Communists  In  Vietnam  •  •  • 
what  we  asic '  In  return  Is  similar  sympathy 
and  understanding  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

Not  only  have  the  British  shown  an 
increasing  reluctance  to  participate  In 
enterprises  wliich  we  judge  to  t)e  of  vital 
interest  to  the  United  States,  but  they 
have  revealed  a  rather  persistent  inclina- 
tion to  call  upon  us  to  bail  them  out  of 
their  national  crises  and  to  shoulder  a 
larger  share  in  the  defense  of  their  com- 
mercial Interests  around  the  world.  But 
perhaps  we  expect  too  much  from  a 
government  which  encourages  its  peo- 
ple to  go  into  the  jungles  of  Africa,  to 
build  a  civilized  nation  with  their  toll  and 
sweat,  which  accepts  the  benefits  of  their 
trade  in  time  of  peace  and  their  sacri- 
fices in  time  of  war,  and  then  elects  to 
treat  them  as  expendable,  to  sacrifice 
tliem  to  the  insatiable  demands  of 
African  demagogs  who  have  brought 
only  terror,  despair,  and  chaos  to  their 
own  people. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  families  of  those 
American  boys  In  Vietnam  are  not 
amused  at  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  our 
hostile  policy  toward  a  people  who  have 
offered  to  fight  by  their  aide,  or  cmr  sup- 
port for  a  nation  which  continues  to 
trade  with  the  very  enemy  which  is  now 
in  the  field  against  them. 

To  many  American  citizens,  the 
Rhodesian  issue  brings  into  sharper 
focus  the  question  as  to  the  advisability 
of  such  a  close  association  with  an  ally 
which  has  proven  not  only  expensive  but 
increasingly  unreliable  when  the  chips 
are  down.  The  rank  hypocrisy  Involved 
in  the  British  request  for  American  par- 
ticipation in  its  economic  war  against 
Rhodesia  was  very  ably  exposed  In  a  re- 
cent article  by  the  distinguished  political 
commentator  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  ap- 
pearing in  the  December  21,  1965,  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Commenting 
on  I^.  Wilson's  ridiculous  explanation 
of  as  to  why  his  country  has  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  sanctions 
against  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam,  while 
asking  American  help  against  the  non- 
Communist  nation  of  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick caustically  noted: 

Consider,  If  you  please,  the  matter  of 
Cuba,  It  la  passing  strange,  merely  to  touch 


upon  one  point,  that  WUson  abould  have 
choaen  to  disprove  a  parali^  by  Hat  em- 
phaalalng  the  "Uiegal"  nature  of  ttke  6m.lth 
regime.  One  has  dUOculty  in  recalling  wlien 
Fidel  Castro  was  elected  to  anytlilng.  Nor 
Is  cme  eapecumy  Impreaaed  by  WUaon's  de- 
nunciation (In  bis  speech  to  Commons  on 
Dec.  10)  of  the  "police  Etat«  methods  '  in- 
stituted by  Smith  at  Baliabury.  Mo  meas- 
ures taken  In  Rhodesia  alnce  November  11 
could  compare  with  the  oppressions  and  con- 
flcatlons  Imposed  by  Castro  in  Cuba. 

Yet  there  was  much  more.  It  was  the  offi- 
cial position  of  onr  own  OoTcmment.  long 
before  that  historic  October  of  1963.  that 
Castro's  Cuba  presented  a  formidabie  threat 
to  international  security.  As  far  back  as 
May  1961.  the  House  voted  401  to  3  to  declare 
Cuba  "a  base  and  staging  area  for  Com- 
munist subversion  throu^ovt  the  beaai- 
spbere."  In  the  spring  of  1662,  Kennedy 
proclaimed  a  renewed  embargo  on  U.S.  trade 
with  Cuba,  and  called  tipon  our  NATO  Allies 
to  support  our  position. 

Our  good  friends  In  England  could  not 
have  cared  less  about  assisting  the  United 
States  !n  the  enforcement  <rf  sanctions 
thought  Tlta!  to  U.S.  Interests.  Orer  the  first 
8  months  of  1962,  4S2  non-Communtst  ship* 
carried  Communist  cargoes  to  Cuba;  the 
Greeiw  were  first,  with  97  of  these;  the 
British  ranked  second  with  77. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  crme  the  great  con- 
frontation, when  the  missiles  were  discovered 
and  the  world  held  Its  breath.  Kennedv 
once  more  begged  the  British  to  clamp  ao>«n 
on  trade  with  Castro.  On  October  11,  1963. 
British  shipowners  voted  unanimously  to 
refuse. 

Throughout  this  period.  British  tankers 
carried  oil  to  Cuba.  Canada  sold  wheat  to 
Cuba  by  the  miUlona  of  butiiels.  In  the 
summer  of  1963,  Kennedy  asked  Britain  to 
ban  trade  and  travel  to  Cuba;  Britain  re- 
fused. In  February  1964,  the  effects  of  con- 
tinued Brltlah  trade  with  Castro  were  so 
serious  that  the  United  States  temporarily 
suspended  mUltary  aid  to  Britain. 

But  hi,  ho,  parallels  run  awry.  Tlje  U.8. 
Government  supports  Britain's  aanctlona 
against  Rhodesia  to  the  hilt — private  con- 
tracts canceled,  export  restrictions  impoaed. 
funds  froaen.  And  now.  as  tbe  Prime  Min- 
ister told  the  press  couferencp.  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  U.S.  planes  will  assist  In  an  alr- 
Uf  t  of  oU  to  Zambia. 

The  sole  ambition  of  Ian  Smith  appears 
to  be  to  cling  to  an  Island  of  Western  sta- 
bility In  a  fiood  of  African  natlonaUssn.  It 
would  not  seem  an  unworthy  ambition..  But 
our  Government  will  join  the  gang  In  seek- 
ing to  pull  him  loose.  We  will  croab  blm; 
we  will  bring  him  to  heel.  And  meanwhile, 
our  good  friends  of  the  West  continue  to 
trade  not  only  with  Castro  in  Cuba  but  also 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  North  Vietnam,  ha  the 
world  of  presidents  and  pyrlme  ministers,  one 
cc»xcludes.  tb?  theorems  of  geometry  seldom 
apply;  and  parallel  lines  proceed  eUlpUcaliy 
Instead. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  which  have  been  de- 
creed against  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment, are  the  increa.sing  reports  b^'  reli- 
able American  and  English  news  com- 
mentators to  the  effect  that  direct  mili- 
tary action  may  soon  be  employed  to 
bring  down  the  government  of  Ian 
Smith.  Typical  of  these  reports  was  an 
article  by  Karl  E.  Mayer,  foreign  serv- 
ice correspondent  for  the  Washington 
Post,  appearing  in  the  January  4  isstie  of 
that  newspaper.  The  story  carried  a 
London  d»t.fllne  and  stated  as  follows: 

Despite  public  diaclalmer*.  tbe  Bdtlab  Gov- 
ernment la  reconsidering  its  view  that  force 
is  ruled  out  in  resolving  the  Rhodesian  crisis. 
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Information  from  mAnjr  quart«n  ln<llcat«a 
that  the  Br.tlsh  haT«  moved  away  from  * 
b«llef  triat  pconomlc  •»nctlon»  alone  would 
(ufllce  to  biir.fj  down  the  lnj\irjent  regime 
of  Pnme  Minister  Ian  Smith, 

It  is  admitted  in  official  circles  that  Prime 
Minister  Wiljon  waa  tnltlaUy  too  aanguliM 
about  the  efficacy  of  aanctlona  In  altering 
Rhode«ian  opinion.  He  also  overestimated 
hla  ability  to  contain  the  hoetlle  African 
reaction  to  hla  atratagy. 

"HOWT"  a  QtrcanoN  now 

The  question  today  la  lesa  whether  and 
mors  hcr-M  force  could  be  uaed  to  end  the 
Rhodeaian  seceaalon.  One  possibility  follows 
these  lines 

By  March  or  April,  the  psychological 
moment  may  be  ripe  for  a  showdown,  alnce 
economic  saiictlOD*  Will  have  begun  to  take 
reai  effect 

The  showdown  could  come  In  the  form  of 
An  appeal  from  Sir  Humphrey  Olbbs.  whom 
Biitai:.  recoi^lxes  as  the  sole  constitutional 
authority  :r.  the  colony. 

ir  Oibbs  clestgnated  a  new  government  In 
Rhodesia  and  called  on  the  colony's  armed 
forces  to  honor  their  pledge  to  the  Queen 
and  tc  support  his  decisions,  a  split  among 
the  military  would  probably  occur. 

The  split  could  produce  a  state  of  clvU 
disorder  that  would  enable  Wilson  to  Inter- 
vene in  Rhodesia  without  contradicting  bis 
repeated  pledges  against  the  use  of  force, 

LOOPROLX    BXTaXMKD 

This  la  because  Wilson  has  always  allowed 
himself  at  least  one  major  loophole — that 
force  could  be  employed  to  maintain  civil 
order  In  the  colony. 

Thus  ;t  Is  admitted  that  the  purpose 
of  the  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia Is  not  10  prevent  a  clvl]  war  within 
that  country,  but  to  cause  one.  In  order 
to  justify  the  use  of  military  force  against 
the  peaceful  people  of  Rhodesia,  as  de- 
manded by  the  United  Nations  resolution, 
the  EnglL'sh  now  find  it  necessary  to  pro- 
voke internal  disorder  In  that  country. 

The  report  ti^.at  direct  intervention  will 
be  employed  against  Rhodesia  if  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  have  not  toppled  that 
Oovemme:it  by  April,  calls  to  mind  that 
famo'os  poem  ■*  i  r.  described  the  result 
of  the  first  ::,i.i  .«:>•  move  against  our 
young  Nation  In  1776;  a  campaign  which 
was  likewise  undertaken  in  that  same 
month: 
By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeae  unfurled. 
Here   or.ce   : ."-.e  embattled  farmers  stood, 

A.'id  r.red  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Mr  Pre.^ident.  the  American  people 
are  entltlf^d  to  know  what  our  policy  will 
be  when  the.se  embattled  farmers  are  also 
forced  to  nre  in  defense  of  their  nation's 
Independence. 

What  will  our  policy  be  when  we  have 
plunged  this  tranquil  land  of  peaceful 
farmers  into  the  abyss  of  civil  war  and 
have  succf^ed  in  igniting  the  fires  of 
racial  conflict  throughout  Africa? 

Once  we  have  endorsed,  sponsored,  or 
participated  in  a  military  expedition 
against  that  small  nation,  what  will  our 
policy  be  If  the  crack  troops  of  the  South 
African  army  move  across  the  border  in 
response  to  their  nelghbDrs  call  for  help? 

What  win  our  policy  be  when  the  con- 
t^icl  spreads  without  the  borders  of 
Rnodesla.  when  the  entire  continent  of 
.Africa  \s  engulfed  by  the  night  of  bar- 
barism which  has  descended  upon  the 
Congo,  Ohana.  and  other  African 
nation.s? 


In  the  Congo  we  brought  pressure  upon 
the  Belgian  Oovemment  to  grant  the 
same  unqualified  democracy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  new  nation,  and  thereby  ac- 
cepted Joint  responsibility  for  the  tragic 
events  that  followed  there.  Now  we  in- 
sist that  the  same  policy  be  followed  in 
Rhodesia,  and  express  surprise  that  the 
Rhodesians  have  elected  to  fight  rather 
than  submit  to  the  chaos  which  accom- 
panied the  abortive  transfer  of  authority 
to  the  so-called  Nationalist  leaders  of 
that  tragic  land. 

The  disgusting  spectacle  of  these 
United  Nations  delegates.  Including  our 
own.  crying  out  In  self-righteous  indig- 
nation for  the  use  of  force  to  insure  a 
one-man.  one -vote  democracy  In  Rho- 
desia. Is  so  incredibly  hypocritical  as  to 
almost  defy  belief,  particularly  when  ex- 
posed to  the  most  casual  investigation  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  accusing 
nations.  As  stated  by  Lloyd  Shearer,  in 
sm  article  appearing  in  the  March  13, 

1966,  issue  of  Parade,  the  Sunday  news- 
paper magazine: 

Most  of  Asia,  moat  of  South  America,  most 
of  Africa  and  much  of  Europe — In  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  the  world's  people — live 
more  or  less  under  totalitarian  regimes,  so 
that  we  may  safely  call  our  era  the  age  of 
dictatorship  and  ask  ourselves  If  moat  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  wants  or  Is  ready  for  the 
sophisticated  form  of  government  known  as 
democracy. 

Referring  to  the  present  status  of  the 

new  states  of  Africa,  the  article  stated: 

In  Africa  it  is  much  the  same  story.    Since 

1967,  13  new  countries  have  gained  independ- 
ence In  West  Africa.  In  1957.  11  of  those 
countries  boasted  at  least  2  substantua 
political  parties.  Today,  the  reverse  Is  true. 
Eleven  have  become  single-party  states. 

The  central  political  problem  In  post- 
Independent  Africa  Is  how  a  government  can 
rise  above  loccU  and  tribal  differences  to 
create  a  national  loyalty.  To  deal  with  this 
problem  Africa  has  produced  the  one- party 
state  in  which  a  strong  central  government 
Is  needed  to  hold  the  state  together.  Minor- 
ities have  to  be  suppressed  lest  they  chal- 
lenge the  central  authority  and  disrupt  the 
state.  But  politically  this  has  meant  that 
the  party  which  fovind  Itself  In  power  at  the 
time  of  Independence  has  brutally  rooted 
out  all  opposition  as  a  potentially  subversive 
force.  And  the  rulers  of  the  varlotis  Inde- 
pendence parties  have  become  dictators 
more  or  less  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the 
nations  with  which  they  totally  Identify. 

Yet,  these  are  the  conditions  which 
the  State  Department,  the  British  For- 
eign OfBce  and  the  United  Nations  now 
attempt  to  force  the  Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment to  emulate.  We  have  heard  so 
much  propaganda  about  the  success  of 
our  policy  of  "Africa  for  the  Africans" 
as  enunciated  by  Soapy  Williams  and 
company.  I  think  it  only  fair  that  we 
note  a  few  examples  of  how  our  abortive 
experiments  In  national  Independence 
have  worked  out  in  practice.  The  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  January  17, 
carried  a  story  by  Richard  H.  Boyce, 
Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  wherein  he 
noted  the  conditions  in  a  few  of  those 
countries  which  our  State  Department 
apparently  considers  to  be  showplaces 
of  African  democracy.  Mr.  Boyce 
states : 

The  Congo  government  fell  to  a  military 
coup,  and  the  weak  new  government  la  Ul- 
prepared  to  deal  with  a  hard-bit  economy, 


widespread  hunger  and  unemployment,  and 
the  constant  threat  of  renewed  rebellion  in 
the  bush. 

Across  the  river  in  the  former  French 
Congo  the  government's  life  blood  has  been 
sapped  by  Chinese- linked  Coaimunlsts  who 
dominate  the  country.  Efforts  to  end  this 
have  begun,  but  feebly,  and  are  not  likely 
to  succeed  In  1966. 

THXT  SKX  aZD 

In  the  past  month,  army  leaders  toppled 
governments  In  Dahomey.  Upper  Volta,  and 
the  Central  African  Republic. 

In  each  case  the  excuse  was  "to  save  the 
nation  from  Chinese  cooununlam.  But  only 
more  confusion  and  weakness  will  result. 

Sulan's  northern  Arabs  still  massacre  the 
southern  Christian  Negroes.  Ethiopia  and 
Somalia  still  fight  an  undeclared  border  war 
which  often  spills  over  Into  Kenya. 

Tanzania's  President  Julius  Nyerere  fights 
tor  bis  political  life  against  surging  leftist 
extremism  abetted  by  Pelplng.  while  thou- 
sands of  alien  rebels  use  his  country  as  a 
haven  to  plot  war  against  the  white  man. 

BLAtTORTXa 

Neighboring  Uganda  la  racked  with  politi- 
cal schisms,  while  bloodshed  continues  the 
order  of  the  day  In  neighboring  Btirundl. 
whose  Premier  and  every  elected  oncer  of 
both  parliamentary  houses  were  slain,  and 
America's  Ambassador  kicked  out.  while  the 
Burundi  King  dallies  In  the  Swiss  Alps. 

All  this  Is  largely  because  Africa's  people 
were  unpreF>ared  for  sudden  Independence. 
They  don't  understand  the  big  gap  between 
dreama  and  reality.  Economic  Instability 
makes  security  forces  necessary,  and  this 
power  breeds  ambition.  Also,  some  ambi- 
tious political  leaders  who  have  no  army  be- 
hind them  turn  to  Communists  who  promise 
money  and  support — for  a  price. 

Nor  can  our  State  Department  divorce 
Itself  from  the  responsibility  it  shares  for 
this  tragic  state  of  affairs  In  Africa,  or 
absolve  our  Gtovemment  of  Its  complic- 
ity In  these  premature  experiments  in 
self-government.  They  were  warned 
time  and  time  again  that  these  African 
nations  were  headed  for  the  most  ruth- 
less forms  of  dictatorship,  but  still  they 
pressed  on  for  Immediate  self-rule  for  all 
of  the  colonial  territories. 

In  October  of  1963,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  paid  a 
special  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  bring  this  de- 
teriorating situation  to  his  attenUon. 
While  in  Washlngon  he  told  the  National 
Press  Club: 

A  most  unpleasant  matter  U  the  fona 
of  govertunent  which  pan-Afrlcanlsm  1» 
bringing  to  the  Continent  of  Africa,  the 
dictatorships  and  single-party  states  which 
that  movement  favors.  I  have  called  U  a 
confidence  trick  that  these  new  dictatorships 
are  now  accepted  as  suited  to  the  African. 
It  U  also.  I  think,  a  matter  of  dishonor. 

Posing  some  embarrassing  questions 
about  American  foreign  policy  In  Africa, 
the  Prime  Minister  continued: 

But  ni  ask  another  question:  Do  we  not 
want  progress  for  the  Africans  as  much  as 
we  want  progress  for  the  people  o'  "*'* 
continent,  or  Etu-ope  or  elsewhere?  "»"J 
he  be  forced  back  Into  the  past?  Tn)*  * 
know  is  not  what  the  African  wanU,  The 
people  of  the  continent  cry  out  for  educa- 
tion, for  skill  and  work  their  condition  U  M 
poor  today  as  It  has  ever  been^^et  all  they 
are  getting  Is  the  costly  pcwnp  of  indepeno- 
ence  which  to  them  means  subservience  w 
m«-e  ruthless  and  exacting  masters  than  ever 
colonialism  came  near  to  bringing. 

There  are  no  checks  and  balances  In  tnese 
new    States,    and    little    Integrity.      Insteao 
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poirer  Is  growing  more  absolute  day  by 
day — and  poverty  for  the  people  remains  as 
r^\  as  it  ever  was  before.  The  gift  of  free- 
in  has  been  to  the  politician  In  power,  not 
-  people,  nor  can  the  people  now  easily 
cnange  the  govemmenta  they  have  got.  They 
cannot  do  It  by  constitutional  means.  They 
cannot  do  It  by  opposition  to  the  ruling 
puty  Change  now  can  only  come  with  the 
death  of  the  dictator,  and  In  condoning  what 
DM  happened  the  Western  Powers  have  made 
It  almost  certain  that  political  change  in 
MtU»  must  be  by  assassination.  To  those 
who  may  think  I  have  exaggerated,  may  I 
uy  that  In  the  last  2  years  in  Africa  alone 
one  such  dictator  has  been  assassinated  and 
St  least  two  attempu  made  on  the  life  of 
t  second. 

And  so.  I  repeat — what  right  have  we  to 
wish  this  upon  the  people  of  Africa  and  why 
ibould  we  think  that  It  siilta  an  African  to 
be  the  subject  of  such  a  state? 

But  our  State  Department  experts  on 
African  affairs  have  shown  themselves 
disinclined  to  listen  to  anything  that 
might  alter  the  course  to  which  we  have 
been  committed.  As  shown  by  their  ef- 
forts to  silence  the  small  Rhodesian  In- 
fonnatlon  OflSce  here  in  Washington, 
they  apparently  cannot  even  tolerate  the 
existence  of  any  informalton  which  tends 
to  expose  the  absurdity  of  their  African 
policies.  As  was  so  ably  expressed  by 
Chrysostom  in  his  Trojan  Discourse: 

Like  men  with  sore  eyes:  they  find  the  light 
painful,  while  the  darkness,  which  pernUta 
them  to  see  nothing.  Is  restful  and  agree- 
sble. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come 
to  pierce  the  news  blackout  which  has 
thus  far  cloaked  their  operations  in  Afri- 
ca and  has  shielded  them  from  the  criti- 
cism of  an  enlightened  public. 
Mr.  President,  how  strange  It  is  to 
ar  this  same  State  Department  crown 
it  led  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  Mao  was  a  simple  agrarian  reform- 
er, that  Castro  was  a  modern  version  of 
Robin  Hood,  and  that  Kwame  Nkrumah 
was  a  contemporary  of  George  Washing- 
ton, now  tell  us  that  the  interests  of 
Rhodesia's  Negro  population  will  be  best 
served  by  turning  the  country  over  to 
Joshua  Nkomo  and  his  black  nationalist 
terrorists. 

Following  the  pattern  of  other  Afri- 
can Ukeovers.  the  black  nationalist  lead- 
CTs  of  Rhodesia  attempted  earlier  to  wage 
the  same  savage  and  bestial  campaign 
on  atrocities  against  their  own  people. 
In  1961  Robert  C.  Ruark  described  the 
Mack  nationalist  strategy  in  Rhodesia  in 
jn  article  appearing  In  the  Washington 
I*lly  News  of  October  5  of  that  year.  I 
*111  Insert  the  entire  article  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  but  I  would  like  to  note 
several  paragraphs  contained  therein  at 
iWa  point  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ruark: 

8»USBimT,  SOtJTHKBN  RROO^SIA. The  topic 

■"•re  Is  terrorism;  in  short.  Intimidation,  Ir- 
fwponsibUlty,  sabotage,  and  a  concerted  ef- 
^"by  outalde  powers  to  Inflame  and  create 
™»o«-  Tlie  pawns  are  wild,  unemployed 
roung  men— youth  wings,  so  to  speak— who 
•«  ipurred  to  violence  and  mass  Insurrec- 
000  by  skillful  drill  masters  of  social  dU- 
"mtent. 

The  violence  Is  only  occasionally  directed 
»«*lnst  the  whites.  The  real  violence  U 
™»*«1  at  the  good  things  the  white  man  has 
•ronght— an  attei^t  to  destroy  a  black 
■wur^eols  class  if  it  means  peaceful  coexist- 


ence with  the  white  man  to  the  mutual  profit 
ot  both  black  and  white. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  a  span  of  a  year  and  a  half  some  60-odd 
native  schools  biave  been  burned  down  by 
youthful  mobs  •  •  •.  The  modern  young 
African  thlrsta  for  knowledge,  and  In  the 
past  few  weeks  mobs  have  beaten  up  amall 
chUdren  on  their  way  to  education  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  schools  bad  to  be  closed. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

A  favorite  form  of  Intimidation  is  to  burn 
the  houses  and  fields  of  African  small  farm- 
ers; to  malm  cattle;  and  always  to  beat  up, 
violently,  the  subject  of  the  intimidation. 
An  African  with  a  small  hotel  may  find  it 
smashed  and  looted,  or  simply  burned  to  the 
ground. 

The  object,  of  coiuse.  Is  to  mark,  clearly, 
the  penalty  of  getting  along  with  the  white 
man,  and  to  destroy  the  greatest  enemy  of 
collectivism:    Successful   private    enterprise. 

The  white  and  black  people  of  Rhodesia 
joined  together  In  a  coordinated  effort  to 
put  down  the  first  wave  of  terror  that 
threatened  their  mutual  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Ringleaders  of  the  so-called 
black  nationalist  movement  were  ar- 
rested and  isolated  from  the  society  they 
sought  to  destroy.  But  the  black  nation- 
alists cannot  tolerate  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  such  a  successful  example  of 
racial  cooperation.  The  success  of  the 
Rhodesians  stands  out  In  stark  contra- 
distinction to  the  dismal  life  of  fear, 
frustration,  and  despair  which  these  ter- 
rorists have  brought  to  other  African 
nations.  It  is  an  embarrassing  and  a 
constant  reminder  of  their  own  failure, 
and  thus  it  has  become  all  the  more  im- 
perative to  wipe  Rhodesia  off  the  face  of 
Africa. 

But  the  black  population  of  Rhodesia 
is  not  unaware  of  the  fate  of  their 
neighbors  to  the  north  or  of  the  reign 
of  terror,  chaos,  and  corruption  that 
pervades  those  unhappy  lands.  They 
have  seen  first  hand,  in  their  own  coun- 
try, the  atrocities  those  black  nationalist 
demagogs  have  committed  against 
them.  It  Is  little  wonder  that  the 
Rhodeslan  Council  of  Tribal  Chiefs  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  UDI,  or  that  the 
Rhodesian  Negro  population  has  re- 
mained calm  throughout  this  crisis. 

As  a  result  of  their  prior  experience 
with  black  nationalism,  appeals  for 
racial  uprisings  have  been  Ignored  and 
the  previous  claims  that  UDI  would 
bring  racial  war  to  Rhodesia  have  now 
been  exposed  as  ridiculous.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  January  4,  1966, 
in  an  tuiicle  by  Robert  M.  Hallett,  ex- 
plained why  the  nationalist  movement 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Negro  people 
of  Rhodesia.  As  stated  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

The  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Rhodeslan 
African  nationalists  Is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  other  Africans  on  the  continent. 
Exiled  nationalists  had  said  that  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  Independence  would  bring 
direct  confrontation  of  black  and  white  In 
Rhodesia. 

CALM     ntMAILa 

This  has  not  happened.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  is  known,  only  one  African  has  been 
killed  by  the  police.  He  was  shot  during  a 
stoning  incident  in  a  Bulawayo  township. 
The  country  today  is  largely  calm.  Had 
there  been  widespread  Incldenu  among  the 
African    population,    other    African    states 


would  have  been  more  mUltant  in  calling 
for  international  Intervention. 

Radio  SUmbla  has  permitted  Rhodeslan 
nationallsu  to  broadcast  appeals  for  violence 
and  sabotage  to  Africans  here.  They  have 
had  some  small  successess. 

A  bam  was  set  on  fire  and  tobacco  plants 
have  been  uprooted  in  parts  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  country  reached  by  the  radio. 
But  they  have  provided  no  organized  move- 
ment. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  also 
contradicted  the  allegations  that  the 
Rhodeslan  Government  has  taken  a 
harder  line  toward  its  Negro  population 
as  a  reaction  to  pressures  brought  about 
by  external  efforts  to  create  internal  dis- 
order within  the  country  and  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  being  arrplled  against 
them  by  foreign  nations.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Hallett  article  revealed  that 
the  Smith  government  has  increased  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro 
population.  The  story  concluded  with 
this  observation: 

It  will  Introduce  a  pilot  scheme  to  estab- 
lish and  promote  small  cottage  Industries  in 
tribal  areas.  Loans  are  being  made  available 
to  African  councils  to  establish  local  gov- 
ernment administration  centers. 

Landowners  are  increasing  the  pace  of 
building  African  hotislng.  Trlbemen's  taxes 
are  being  cut  In  half  (one  point  yearly 
rather  than  two) .  Money  will  be  given  over 
to  local  government  councils  In  tribal  areas. 

The  government  has  set  aside  £500.000 
(•1.400.000)  for  special  schemes  of  assistance 
and  development  in  tribal  areas.  An  addi- 
tional £160,000  has  been  provided  for  Im- 
proving African  education. 

This  money  wlU  partly  bolster  chiefs  who 
are  paid  by  the  government.  They  have 
been  built  up  to  counterbalance  the 
natlonallsta. 

A  special  school  for  training  the  sons  of 
chiefs  and  headmen  is  being  considered. 

The  government  realizes  that  Africans 
working  in  the  lowliest  capacities  In  Industry 
will  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  unemployment 
due  to  sanctions.  Various  plans  are  also  an 
effort  to  maintain  African  employment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
have  deluded  themselves  Into  believing 
that  the  Rhodesians  will  not  fight  if  a 
military  expedition  is  sent  against  them. 
These  were  the  same  people  who  said  that 
the  Rhodesians  would  not  dare  follow 
through  on  their  threat  to  declare  inde- 
pendence, but  they  did  Just  what  they 
said  they  would  do.  And  when  the 
Rhodesians  say  that  they  will  fight  If 
provoked  by  a  hostile  military  move,  I 
believe  they  will  do  Just  what  they  say. 
I  draw  your  attention  to  the  recent 
statement  by  the  Rhodesian  Deputy 
Minister  of  Information: 

If  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  is  prepared  to  use 
force,  let  him  realize  the  consequences  of 
what  he  would  be  doing.  There  would  be  no 
easy,  quick  victory.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  believe  that  1  Rhodeslan  fight- 
ing on  his  home  ground  for  the  survival  of 
his  home,  his  family,  and  his  country  would 
be  worth  10  of  any  other  troops  fighting 
reluctantly  and  with  reservations,  and  this 
would  be  a  long,  drawn-out,  bitter  struggle. 

Does  Harold  Wilson  belluve  that  we  in 
this  country,  whose  forefa':hers  fought  at 
Agincourt.  Dunkirk,  and  Vegkop.  are  en- 
dowed with  less  resolution  than  the  Russians 
displayed  when  In  retreat  from  the  Germans? 
If  he  were  to  prevail  in  this  country  he  would 
take  over  a  smoking  ruin  and  a  desert. 

The  Russians  had  the  fortitude  to  adopt 
a  poUcy  of  scorched  earth  and  so  have  we. 
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Mid  ererf\h.ing  in  i:)n  path  at  an  MlTaDclng 
H.'T.y  woMid  ;>e  cle»troy«l  Let  itr  Wltoon 
reaiUB*  tola  rwlore  .•>«  Tnoarts  .n  something 
mbicix  can  oalj   laad   r^.'  duiasbr 

E>-en  the  WAi,M;.gt..ri  pj.st  U  dis- 
UiClined  to  eruJors«  ii:e  Uicory  that 
Rhodeaia  •  Army  u  e;Lrier  weak  or  of 
que«Uon*bie  ioy»;ty  co  tne  s^rr.ltti  goT- 
emment  In  an  edltorlaJ  dated  Novem- 
ber 16.  1965.  the  Post  observed: 

Bconomlc  san -Uutu  f.hn '.  m.iice  R^i  ^es'.a  ^ 
course  very  exp*irL»r,  e  ar-  i  rr;  :  :,  t«tt«r  u->.i 
thrtn  tiio  si-ri  nf  Uiiuuu-y  iiit«rveouon  a*- 
maaded  jo  blithely  by  some  countrtae  In  the 
United   ^»atlnns. 

In  the  second  place.  Rhodesia's  mlUtary 
strerarth  \n  not  'n  he  lightly  Ignored  She 
hM  »r>m«  12  bsttailon*  of  Infantry  now  under 
arm*  or  rapid:-?  r-.  >blUaabl«,  pltu  arOUsry. 
p.u»  itxable  pci  e  ntlngenta  with  armorad 
o&rs,  plus  an  f^cient  small  air  force  with 
Can!>erra  Sinter  a.  .'L.cer^  P«rbap«  30.000 
trained  men  ar»  :..  vc  ir  .he  dlaposai  of  tb« 
governmer?  Many  of  these  are  Afrlcana 
semr.ff  undf.'  white  offlcers.  but  there  la  no 
reason  a;  '.,-.  s  point  to  suapect  that  they 
wouJd  not  obey  ordecB.  No  DJI.  force  la 
prrventiy  ava. labia,  and  •¥«!  Lf  libera  ware 
agreement  and  xtottnganta  were  voiuntearad 
Uie  liiglatlcAi  probiec.*  *o\i,a  be  formidable. 

Ev?r.  if  I  military  :::*.erv»r.tion  could  be 
mounted  the  effec!.i  veness  would  be  doubt. 
r-ul  EmbattlinK  ■r.f  vbita  popiUatlon.  bow. 
a-»«r.  W'juid  tw  v-trtuaily  certain  to  cause  a 
bio«xlbath. 

Mr.  Preside:. t.  the  pc^rllous  direction 
which  British  policy  U  taking  In  recard 
to  the  Rhxleaian  queetlon.  and  to  whl^ 
we  have  apparently  been  commftted.  re- 
calls ihe  warning  which  Churchill  gave 
the  Labor  Gkjvemment  tn  1936: 

I  have  watched  this  fanaous  laland  de- 
acer.dinjj  Incontinently,  fecklesaly.  tbe  atalr* 
way  which  ieada  to  a  dark  gulf.  It  la  a  One 
brj>ad  italrwiiy  at  '.he  beginning,  but  after 
a  bit  the  ciut>i".  eu:is.  A  Uttle  farther  on 
tiiare  are  ju.y  a<H^u.:.e«,  and  a  little  fartbar 
on  »u;;   theae   ore.»<   jenewth  your  feat. 

While  ther?  Is  still  time  for  our  Na- 
tion to  withdraw  from  thL<i  unworthy  en- 
terprise, the  America:,  people  should 
fully  realUe  ti~:at  w  sha;:  be  hekl  ac- 
countable for  whatever  ronsefjuenoes  re- 
sult from  our  invovement  In  this  dan- 
gerous course  of  action. 

Before  It  is  u>:  late,  we  should  give 
serious  thought  t-  tne  reports  that  Great 
Britain  may  soc:-:  .^«.--  'ne  United  States 
to  directly  ■partlci;  i-<=  ;  and  assume  the 
burden  of  a  more  ax.jr' .sslv-^  poUrv  to- 
ward Rhodesia  Mr  Cna.-ies  Bartlett,  la 
an  article  appeartrig  in  che  I>cember  9. 
1965.  Issue  of  the  E'verUr  '  Star  c-orr - 
meriting  on  reportei!  sta'-  I  •►-pa.-'.-:;"':'. 
pressure  o.",  ihe  adinlnisirauuti  for  a 
more  active  American  role  in  the  Rhode- 
slan  affair,  stated: 

J  Vir.non  and  the  top  layar  of  the  State 
Department  wi:.  shrink  from  this  adrlce  as 
ion«  *3  they  -nn  The  original  declalon  to 
:\yn<d  an  ■.r.:'A'<-_v-  was  rooted  In  an  aw&re- 
r.Ms  that  wh:  ..  the  British  rocognlae  the 
Rh.xJeeiaii  pr  .b;cm  aa  their  own.  they  will 
:::■!•  i.".ctr.e;>  gra^p  at  any  chance  to  Induce 
•.;.!"  rr.;ted  S'a.:es  to  abara  the  burden. 

Since  tae  l^Le  iMO'a.  wban  Brltaia  ^i^ndfrrt 
'.:.«  pn>b.em  oi  the  Oreek  Inaurgenta  %o  tiM 
Ur.ited  Slates  this  ooontry  baa  bean  a  mi^ 
.^e:  for  interoauonal  reaponalblllUea.  In 
ir*»tta  utp  the  Middle  Bast,  eoma  tiatlOB 
li.id  r>-.  an  ■t\e  vacuum  left  by  the  ebb  of 
BrtUiih  p«w#r  In  other  altuatloiM.  tbla 
oountry    fr*qrjently    r^elsta    m    |^    Qj^g    tMit 
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friendly  faablon  Britain's  aapiraUons  to  ablft 
her  encumbrances  onto  tbe  brDad^.aboaldera 
acroaa  tbe  Atlantic. 

Mr  President,  even  assumtof  that 
these  economic  sanctions  achieve  the 
purpose  of  toppling  the  govertunent  of 
Ian  South,  aa  uixUkely  u  that  majr  be 
in  my  opinion,  what  ulll  our  policy  be 
then?  Thoee  who  endorse  our  preeent 
policy  on  the  naive  assumptten  that  the 
govemm^it  of  Ian  Smith  will  be  peace- 
fully overthrown,  should  ponder  the 
questions  raised  by  Erie  Sevareld  In  his 
column  appearing  in  the  December  9. 
1965,  Issue  of  the  Evening  Star,  wherein 
he  noted: 

Tba  world's  moral  disapproval  will  not  ptit 
forward  tbU  abodealan  doek-ln-reverae,  not 
even  If  It  Indudaa  a  peisoaai  danunclatUm 
by  the  President  of  tbe  United  Statee,  which 
Mr.  Carl  Rowan  wants  to  hoar.  Economic 
sanctions  would  not  only  have  to  bite  very 
deeply  but  would  have  to  be  sustained  for 
a  very  long  time  to  topple  Ut.  Smith  and 
bis  crew.  But  suppose  they  do  topple  blm. 
what  then? 

The  altematlvee  would  be  rule  by  tba 
untrained  black  majority  which  virtually 
no  Rhodeslan  wftlte.  however  moderate,  ba- 
Uevee  endurable  and  which  they  will  realst; 
or,  a  direct  rule  from  London,  a  proapaet 
that  must  appiOl  even  Prime  Minister  Harold 
WUson;  or.  the  emergence  ot  a  white  modv- 
ate  ruUng  group  that  would  extend  the 
franchise  and  truly  begin  to  train  Rhodeslan 
blacks  for  poalUons  of  power.  The  third 
alternative  may  be  the  best,  by  many  Judg- 
ments, but  It  remains  much  more  a  hope 
than  a  prospect. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  Is  still  time 
to  turn  away  from  the  predplce  toward 
which  we  are  being  so  recklessly  plunged 
in  Africa.  I  urge  our  Oovernment  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  absolve  our  Nation 
of  any  further  complicity  In  this  unfor- 
tunate affair,  by  rescinding  our  support 
of  the  United  Nations  resolution  calling 
for  the  use  of  force  against  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Rhodesia ;  by  revoking  the  Illegal 
and  arbitrary  economic  sanctions  beln« 
Imposed  against  the  Smith  government; 
by  renouncing  our  policy  of  hostility  to- 
ward Rhodesia,  as  well  as  any  commit- 
ment to  participate  In  any  further  ven- 
tures of  this  nature,  the  purpose  of  which 
being  to  topple  that  government;  and  to 
pubUcly  announce  our  Intention  to  re- 
turn to  our  historic  and  traditional  policy 
of  nonintervention  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  friendly  African  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
material  dealing  with  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«corb, 
as  follows : 
B«Po«T  PaoM  Rhodesia:   Poumwo  tk«  Wat 

TO  A  MtTLTlaACIAL  ATKICA? 

(The  report  of  tbe  fact  finding  mission  of 
the  American -African  AlTalrs  Assodatton. 
Members:  RepreaentaUve  Jorn  AaHsaooK. 
chairman;  Dr.  Max  Yargan,  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano) 

INTaODtTCTION 

(NoTT. — On  November  U,  1965,  the  African 
SUte  of  Rhodesia  declared  lu  independanoa 
and.  at  the  same  time,  pledged  Its  loyalty 
to  the  free  community  of  nations.  Thus. 
Rhodesia  Joined  a  long  lut  of  former 
African  colonies  and  territories  that  had 
achieved  independence  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  But  what  a  different  reac- 
tion It  caused!    Instaad  of  offers  of  economic 


aid.  an  embargo  waa  laqKxad  on  the  navtv 
independent  state.  Instaad  of  tmmedutelv 
seating  the  new  state  tn  the  United  Nations 
f^wnands  were  made  for  UJ».  military  int«r' 
vansion  to  crash  Rhodesia.  Why  was  Rhode 
su  dlSerant  tbaa  Kanyar-or  Obana-o^ 
Chad? 

<Tha  Bbodeslan  situation  raised  qveatleiM 
tbat  demanded  answers.  And  answers  were 
not  fortfceoming.  In  an  attempt  to  nnd 
ttaaee  answers,  tbe  Amartcan-Afrtoan  Affairs 
AssodaOon  dta^wtched  a  three-man  faet- 
Ondlag  mlsaton  to  RhodeaUr  Congressman 
JoRw  M.  AaRsaooK.  of  Ohio;  Dr.  Max  Y». 
gan,  cocbalrman  of  tbe  assodaUon  whoae 
knowledge  o*  Africa  extends  over  a  score  of 
countrlea  In  as  many  years;  and  Mr  Ralph 
de  Toledano,  author  and  naUonally  lyodi- 
oated  columnist.  The  ooet  of  the  mission 
^—  d^rayad  through  tbe  contrlbutlcns  of 
oanaamad  Amertaaaa,  The  report  of  tbeir 
findings  follows  balow. 

(The  American- African  Affairs  AssodaUon 
Is  circulating  this  report  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible as  part  of  Its  program  erf  presenting  the 
facts  on  Af^ca  wtthont  reference  to  any 
poUUcal  or  rpaki  dogma.  We  hope  that 
thla  report  may  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  so  that  America  and 
the  free  world  can  act  responsibly  and  hon- 
orably.) 

t 

American  policy  on  Rhodesia  represents 
the  triumph  of  Ideology  over  actuality.  To 
excuse  American  intervention  In  what  sbotild 
be  the  purely  private  conflict  between  the 
British  Oovernment  and  Rhodesia,  it  is 
argued  that  tba  chain  of  cUfcuimstancea  lead- 
ing to  Rhodeslan  independence  was  Im- 
properly motivated — the  result  of  a  racist 
phlloeophy  and  a  uniquely  selfish  economic 
interest.  ThU  position  Is  based  on  a  pro- 
found Ignorance  of  the  forces  at  work  In 
Rhodesia— as  weU  as  In  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Tbe  aim  of  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  Is  to  bring  down  tba  consUtuUoQaUy- 
elected  government  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith  and  replace  It  by  a  puppet  regime,  to 
be  followed  by  a  "ona-man.  one- vote"  for- 
mula— thtis  applying,  tn  an  tmdeveloped  con- 
tinent, a  highly  sop4tlj«ioated  Western  po- 
litical system  dlvoroed  from  the  realities  of 
the  present  situation  In  H>VTf1esls  Sine* 
that  country  has  been  significantly  In  the 
news  for  many  months.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  American  press  would  have 
sent  ntuoarotM  able  reporters  to  Salisbury, 
tba  capital  dty,  to  report  developments  thers 
at  first  hand.  Instaad.  news  reaching  the 
United  States  has  come  almost  ezcluslvelj 
from  British  circles  taking  tbelr  lead  from 
Labotjr  Party  publicists.  Dubious  sources 
at  the  United  Nations  have  added  their  mtts 
to  the  muddle  of  misinformation. 

Certainly,  it  is  no  secret  that  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  O. 
Mennen  WUUams  has  tised  what  influence 
remains  at  bis  disposal  In  Washington  to 
discourage  on-site  Inspection  by  responsible 
legislators  and  newspaper  correspondents 
who  believe  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  should 
lead  from  the  strength  of  knowledge  rather 
than  the  fanaticism  of  a  priori  Judgment. 
Important  publications  have  beep  told  that 
the  Rhodeelan  Oovernment  Is  not  admltung 
accredited  Journalists — a  totally  false  charge 
In  actual  fact,  the  Rhodeslan  Government 
is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  open  Its 
doors  to  those  able  to  report  what  their  eyes 
and  ears  register.  "We  have  nothing  to 
hide,"  Prime  Minister  Smith  told  our  mis- 
stoo  wban  asked  If  he  woold  receive  a  cod- 
grsmluusl  delegation. 

Planned  myopia  seems  to  be  the  technique 
of  American  poUcyniakers — tbe  same  planned 
myopia  which  led  millions  of  Americans  to 
accept  with  no  attempt  at  verification  tbe 
nxyth  that  the  Chlnsae  Ocoununlsts  were 
"agrarian  reformers"  and  Mao  Tse-tung  the 
George  Washington  of  the  Far  Kast.  A  new 
myth  now  prevents  a  careful  reading  of  the 
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Rhodeslan  situation  and  halts  debate  by 
describing  that  country  as  a  crumbling  bas- 
aon  of  white  supremacy  wblcb  must  "inevi- 
tably" fall  before  the  progressive  onslaught 
ol  African  nationalism.  To  the  propagators 
of  this  myth  the  "petrol  bomb"  used  by 
Rbodesian  nationalists  to  intimidate  tbelr 
fellow  Africans  has  seemingly  become  Just 
an  Instrument  of  democratic  persuasion,  ac- 
ceptable despite  the  terror  It  engenders. 

The  steps  being  taken  In  Rhodesia  to  main- 
tain and  extend  a  high  level  of  living  for 
til,  to  preserve  public  tranquillity,  and  to 
lilt  the  economic,  social,  and  poUtlcal  level 
of  the  African  population  may  or  may  not 
be  morally  or  pragmatically  Justifiable.  But 
before  any  approbation  or  opprobrium  are 
meted  out.  there  surely  must  first  be  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  situation.  And  this 
estimate  cannot  be  valid  unless  it  answers 
the  following  questions,  which  have  been 
largely  ignored  by  poUcymako-s,  the  moss 
media,  and  ttKiaa»wbo  derive  tbelr  positions 
from  both.         '*■ '' 

Is  the  Rhodeslan  Government  of  Prime 
Ulnlster  Smith  stable? 

What  degree  of  active  or  passive  support 
does  It  have  from  the  Rhodeslan  people — 
white  and- black? 

Is  the  Rhodeslan  economy  sound,  and  how 
Is  It  threatened  by  tbe  sanctions  which 
Britain  has  Imposed  and  America  accepts? 

If  these  sanctions  succeed,  who  woiud  suf- 
fer most? 

Can  the  countiy  survive  a  political  and 
•oonomlc  collapse,  yet  still  continue  a  re- 
spectable member  of  tbe  family  of  nations? 

Is  the  philosophy  of  the  present  Rhodeslan 
Government  racist? 

What,  In  fact.  Is  its  phlloeopby.  and  where 
does  It  Ic^  ' 

What  4re  Rhodesia's  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses ai  a  nation? 

What  is  tbe  nature  of  the  African  popula- 
tion? 

Most  Important  of  all.  would  the  enshrin- 
ing of  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  principle  In 
Rhodesia  be  possible  today  without  subject- 
ing the  country  to  the  chaos,  despotism  and 
barbarism  which  have  all  too  often  taken 
over  In  the  so-called  developing  nations  of 
Africa?  j 

Americans,  in  contemplating  the  Rbodesian 
iltuatlon,  are  either  unaware  or  refuse  to 
take  cognizance  of  Its  complete  uniqueness 
»aiong  all  the  other  colonies,  possessions,  or 
participants  In  the  systems  set  up  by  the 
European  powers  In  Africa.  For  example, 
few  know  that  Rhodesia  moved  directly  from 
Its  status  as  a  chartered  region  to  eclf- 
pjvemment.  Until  1887 — or  2  years  before 
the  Crown  granted  a  charter  to  the  British 
South  Africa  Co.— the  area  now  called  Rho- 
desia was  the  battleground  for  bloody  tribal 
wars  between  the  militarized  Matabele  tribes 
wd  the  relatively  peaceful  Maahonas.  An 
ancient  and  endless  conflict  had  kept  the 
Mashonas  In  a  constant  state  of  physical 
♦•TOT  and  economic  uncertainty.  These 
•&rs,  and  the  Incursions  of  disease  and  early 
fw>rtality,  had  held  down  the  African  popu- 
lation to  about  300,000.  It  has  now  risen  to 
•ome  4  million— and  it  la  estimated  that 
J«mng  starvation,  cataclysm,  or  the  kind  of 
iwedom  which  Britam  wishes  to  infpoae.  It 
»«1  double  in  the  next  20  years. 

The  white  settlers  who  emigrated  from 
Britain  or  South  Africa  were  not  looking  for 
w  proflis  m  gold  and  emeralds.  They  came 
w  live  as  farmers,  homesteaders,  and  busl- 
M»men.  Rhodesia  for  them  was  not  a  way 
ftatlon  on  the  road  ol  Unperlal  convenience, 
tnit  a  way  of  life.  Under  the  governance  of 
wt  British  South  Africa  Co.,  they  built  cities, 
«tabiuhed  trade,  opened  up  the  land,  set  up 
Witt  °*t'  "y"^*™>  *n<l  organized  the  country 
J"tn  the  same  goals  of  permanence  that 
"wopean  settlers  carried  with  them  to  Amer- 
«*-    They  did  thU  with  a  minimum  of  dam- 


agt;  to  the  tribal  system  and  Its  cusUuns.  and 
they  did  not  act  with  the  rapacity  which  led 
settlers  on  tbe  American  continent  to  wtpye 
out  enUre  Indigenous  populations  or  to  take 
over  the  entire  area  In  tbelr  civilizing  cotirse. 
By  free  choice,  after  a  referendum,  the 
Rhodeslans  voted  In  1923  for  responsible  self- 
government  as  a  member  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, rather  than  for  Joining  the 
Union  ol  South  Africa  as  a  fifth  province. 
The  status  was  replaced  by  an  assertion  of 
full  sovereignty  by  a  legitimate  and  legally 
elected  government  In  1965,  at  a  time  when 
the  British  Government — with  the  blessing 
of  the  United  States — was  systematically 
granting  Independence  to  all  sorts  of  former 
possessions  with  little  or  no  training  or  tradi- 
tion In  self-government.  The  outcry  at  No. 
10  Downing  Street  over  Rhodesia's  unilateral 
act  of  dlsassoclatlon  may  be  imderstood  In 
terms  of  Commonwealth  Interest  and  the 
general  Inclinations  of  Prime  Minister  Harold 
WUson.  But  to  argue  constitutionally 
vmder  the  circumstances,  or  to  insist  on  the 
right  of  tbe  British  Government  to  deter- 
mine the  Internal  organization  of  the  with- 
drawing state,  should  have  sounded  strange 
to  Americans  who  seized  their  own  Inde- 
I>endence  by  force  of  arms  and  set  up  their 
own  government  without  the  permission  of 
George  in  or  his  ministers. 

m 

The  test  of  legal  validity  will  not  be  found 
In  tbe  animadversions  of  Britain's  Labor 
government.  Despite  the  reservations  of 
Prime  Minister  Wilson,  It  remains  a  fact  that 
the  Rhodeslan  Government  of  Mr.  Ian  Smith 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  tbose 
who  held  the  franchise.  It  remains  a  fact 
that  tbe  14  African  Members  of  the  Rhode- 
slan Parliament,  elected  In  the  same  elec- 
tion— there  are  65  Members  of  Parliament  In 
all — do  not  favor  tbe  surrender  of  the  coun- 
try  to  the  African  nationalists.  And  It  re- 
mains a  fact  that  tbe  present  Constitution 
differs  only  In  nonessentials  from  tbe  1961 
Constitution  which  Mr.  Wilson  holds  so  dear. 
For  Britain  to  attempt  to  inject  Itself  Into 
the  Internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia,  and  espe- 
cially its  political  lUe.  when  it  has  signally 
refrained  from  doing  so  In  many  former 
British  possessions  that  are  now  frankly 
African  police  states,  is  hardly  consistent,  let 
alone  fair. 

The  structure  of  the  Rhodeslan  state  and 
its  qualifications  for  granting  the  franchise 
will  be  discussed  later  In  this  report.  That 
It  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Rhodeslan 
situation  in  an  observable  fact.  Salisbury, 
the  other  cities  of  Rhodesia,  and  the'  agri- 
cultural countryside  are  tranquU  to  a  degree 
unknown  In  many  sections  of  tbe  civilized 
world.  The  streets  are  policed  by  African 
officers  far  more  relaxed  than  their  law-en- 
forcement counterparts  In  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  or  Washington.  Crimes  of  violence, 
an  Index  to  social  malaise  and  Instability, 
are  relatively  few.  Political  crime — consist- 
ing mostly  of  Incinerating  people  in  their 
beds  by  tossing  "petrol  bombs"  onto  thatched 
roofs — ceased  almost  entirely  when  the  per- 
petrators were  arrested,  much  to  the  relief 
of  the  African  population.  The  telltale 
signs  of  racial  tension  are  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Neither  is  that  atmosphere  of  repres- 
sion so  visible  In  states  where  power  is  held 
against  the  will  of  the  governed.  Sanctions 
have.  In  fact,  consolidated  the  hold  of  the 
Smith  government  by  winning  over  to  its 
side  such  scattered  opposition  as  existed  be- 
fore their  advent.  For  many  of  the  Africans, 
the  fear  is  not  of  more  white  government  but 
of  a  return  to  that  brief  period  when  na- 
tionalist territorlsts,  financed  by  Pelping. 
Cairo,  et  al..  were  allowed  to  employ  the 
"persuasion"  of  bomb  and  knife. 

Rhodeslan  Minister  of  Law  Desmond  Wil- 
liam Lardner-Burke  told  our  mission  In  this 
regard  what  others  later  confirmed.  "We 
don't  stop  people  from  speaking."  he  stated. 


"The  only  time  we  get  cross  Is  when  there 
is  a  bit  of  subversion."  There  was  a  height- 
ening of  that  subversion  when  the  African 
nationalists  themselves  split  Into  two  fac- 
tions, each  vjrlng  for  the  financial  support 
ol  the  Committee  of  Nine  ( the  OAU  "Libera- 
tion Committee")  In  Tanzania.  During  that 
period,  with  a  cash  subsidy  of  $30,000  set 
aside  by  tbe  committee,  African  fotight  Afri- 
can with  gasoline  bombs  and  band  grenades. 
Much  of  the  violence  was  directed  against 
children,  and  the  schools  were  virtually 
closed  as  a  result  of  nationalist  threats. 
When  witchcraft  was  Invoked  to  silence  wit- 
nesses against  the  terror,  tbe  Rhodeslan  Oov- 
ernment had  no  option  but  to  disregard  the' 
finer  points  of  law.  This  was  admitted  by 
Mr.  Lardner-Burke  when  he  said,  "You  can- 
not allow  complete  chaos  because  of  due 
process."  In  the  United  States,  this  would 
be  heresy.  For  the  population  of  Rhodesia, 
black  and  white.  It  was  a  stark  necessity. 

IV 

If  there  Is  any  noticeable  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  white  or  African  population. 
It  does  not  derive  from  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Smith  government  to  put  an  end  to  vio- 
lence and  subversion.  Tbe  fear  Is  that 
Rhodesia's  course  toward  a  viable  and  re- 
sponsible multiracial  state  will  be  Inter- 
rupted by  some  overt  military  move  against 
the  country  from  either  the  British  or  a 
neighboring  African  country — with  or  with- 
out the  support  of  tbe  United  Nations. 
These  mUltary  adventures  might  take  tbe 
form  of  outright  Invasion — which  Britain's 
allies  In  Africa  have  already  threatened, 
should  economic  sanctions  fall  to  topple  the 
present  government.  Neutral  observers  In 
Sallsbttry,  London,  and  Paris  discount  the 
possibility  of  British  military  intervention, 
however.  Such  a  maneuver  would  profit 
Britain  little  and  cost  her  much.  A  former 
American  official  noted  that  If,  the  British 
were  to  send  In  anything  less  than  two  divi- 
sions, they  would  be  wiped  out.  An  over- 
whelming force,  moreover,  would  find  a  dev- 
astated country,  put  to  the  torch  in 
"scorched  earth"  fashion.  At  least  half  tbe 
white  population,  with  Africans  at  tbelr  side, 
are  ready  to  fall,  "rifle  in  band" — a  phrase 
heard  with  startling  regularity  \n  Rhodesia. 
Tbe  balance  of  the  white  population  would 
probably  leave  the  country  permanently, 
emigrating  to  South  Africa  or  to  other  coun- 
trlea which  could  absorb  them  and  make  uae 
of  their  pioneering  skills. 

The  African  coxmtry  most  vocal  In  its  in- 
citements to  violence  Is  Zambia,  which  shares 
a  border  along  the  world's  greatest  man- 
made  lake  and  also  the  hydroelectric  Installa- 
tion at  Kariba.  But  the  Zamblan  economy 
has  been  sadly  sapped  by  the  sanctions  which 
were  to  destroy  Rhodesia  in  "a  matter  of 
months,"  and  its  government  has  so  far  sur- 
vived only  because  of  substantial  aid  from 
Britain,  Cemada,  the  United  States,  South 
Africa,  and  to  some  extent  Rhodesia. 
Though  demagogic  passion  often  burns  with 
a  hard,  senseless  flame.  It  seems  luillkely  that 
the  Zamblan  Government  will  risk  Its  own 
downfall  by  launching  an  attack  across  tbe 
Kariba  Dam  against  tbe  well -trained  and  de- 
termined Rhodeslan  Army  and  Air  Force.  So 
far,  there  have  been  no  overt  acts  to  disturb 
tbe  calm  along  tbe  Zamblp -Rhodesia  border. 
On  the  Zambia  side,  there  are  no  border 
guards,  and  the  cvirlous  can  cross  over  from 
Rbodesian  territory  without  being  chal- 
lenged or  molested.  In  the  Rhodeslan  In- 
terior, Zamblan  workers  continue  to  hold 
their  Jobs.  They  have  made  It  plain  that 
they  do  not  want  to  return  to  the  relative 
poverty  of  their  Zamblan  homes. 

There  is,  however,  some  concern  that  tbe 
more  hot-headed  African  nations  may  mount 
a  massive  infiltration  of  saboteurs  and  acti- 
vists whose  aim  will  be  to  cause  the  kind  of 
economic  disruption  which  cSn  be  publicized 
abroad  as  "proof"  of  political  unrest  and  a 
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reaction  lo  Riiodesian  "tyraiuiy."  But  bar* 
again,  the  governmant  U  prepared.  An  In- 
creato  In  imempiOTnien:.  already  malting  it- 
self felt  A»  a  reaull  of  economic  gamctlon*, 
can  create  the  itJnd  of  ur.reat  which  feed« 
»v!t)T«r«ion4.  But  with  little  ofllclal  prtxnpt- 
Lng.  Rhcxlealan  farmers  &nd  IndustrlaliAta  are 
spreading  the  w  jzt  30  a-i  to  lay  off  the  fewest 
number  of  people.  Ana  unemployment  will 
cease  to  be  a  problem  if  the  Smith  govern- 
ment la  given  time  to  rearrange  the  economy 
sufficiently  to  take  up  tbe  elack.  ThU  re«kr- 
rangement  u  already  taking  place  as  Rho- 
deeia  movee  to  manufacture  at  hom.^'  many 
pr;>ducta  once  imported  from  Britain  ^n^ 
the  reet  oi  the  worlc:. 

Here  again  the  :  jeer  wUl  be  Great  Britain. 
Though  ahodesian  '.rude  !«  not  a  major  factor 
In  the  BrtiiAh  economy.  Ita  loaa  la  of  aufllclent 
Importance  to  Increaae  a  balance -of- pay- 
ments unfavorable  to  i»?ngi«n(t  ^id  to  force 
further  retrenciunent  In  an  already  dlstreee- 
Ing  sltuauon  Rhodesia,  on  the  other  hand. 
once  she  has  3'.i.'v!  ved  thu  transition  period. 
win  and  herself  economically  stronger  and 
leas  dependent  on  tne  raffart-w  of  Common- 
wwaim  pollUca.  Even  in  the  mntter  of  oil. 
often  called  the  Ufebl  xxl  of  a  modern  state." 
ahodesi*  is  no;  as  pinched  as  Pr.iiie  M.;.)ster' 
Wlleon  or  the  .\merU;an  Htate  Department 
had  hoped  What  stocks  of  oii  eilsied  at  the 
ume  sancUoQs  were  impooed  .s  a  state  secret. 
3o,  too.  Is  the  amount  of  .ill  coming  in  f.-'xn 
Portuguese  Moaambique  and  independent 
South  Africa.  There  are  suil  cAr«  on  trie 
streeu.  however,  and  Hout.n  Afnc^n  neu- 
trality has  not  prevented  a  smail  bu:  steady 
stream  of  oii  from  pouring  i^^roes  ti.e  b  jrder. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Khodeaian*  are  prepar- 
ing to  convert  their  tran.iport,  if  necesaarr,  to 
the  use  of  indusvri.ii  aicohol  for  foei— -and 
smce  there  is  an  abundance  of  sugar,  thla  may 
be  the  ultimate  soluuon. 

The  present  dan?w  to  the  Hhr«ie«lan  eooo- 
otny  is  to  be  found  e.^ewher?  3!xty  peroant 
of  the  oouniryg  export  trade  was  ;n  ff't^^WO. 
It  Is  Its  major  cash  rrop  and  Britain  waa 
Bhodeelan  tobacco  9  major  cust.;>mer.  To 
soften  the  blow  the  a;i.x;-slan  Oovernment 
bee  set  up  a  corporation  U)  b'.sy  at  a  fair  price 
the  entire  tobacco  crop—ov.t  this  will  put  a 
considerable  strain  on  the  :ri<if>^t..  Unless  a 
subeutute  market  u  f.  und.  tnis  wlii  be  a 
source  of  trouble  for  Prime  Mii.isier  Smith. 
There  are  signs,  howevpr  th=i'.  Rhodosla  may 
have  found  an  aiiy  m  Britain  9  tobacco  in- 
dustry. The  Tlmea  -if  L.}j.dtj!i  ;  a./*  air-arfy 
reported  ;o!:.i:;!e.-H;;.e  per- .in^ii.  .n  -.t  ■.  p 
ban  on  Bhodesian  Ujc-w..;  ,./■  ,.ie  r..-  ^au-?. 
It  is  oonaiderably  cheaper  than  American  lo-^ 
bacco.  U  the  ban  is  maintained,  the  profit 
margin  wai  either  be  wiped  out  for  BrltUh 
cigarette  manufact'orers — or  they  wlU  have 
to  raise  prices,  whicn  they  feel  will  brUtg  aerl- 
ous  compULnu  from  smx>kers  who  have  al- 
ready sustained  a  long  mtIm  of  Increaaee. 

lu  other  areas.  BrlUah  aancUons  have  faUed 
to  cauee  any  real  pinch.  Stores  In  Salisbury 
are  well  stocked  w'.'h  luxuries  and  neceael- 
''*• — and  goods  or.  order  prior  to  the  Impoal- 
Uon  of  the  ban  on  iratle  ore  still  coming  In. 
There  ts  no  Inflation  so  lar.  though  Rhode- 
alan  buslneaamen  benioan  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  boom  in  uneir  history  was  cut  abort 
by  Britain's  action  Food  U  no  problem.  Bho- 
deaia  raises  lis  jwn.  The  country  haa  been 
ridden  by  drought,  but  abodeaUma  And  a 
silver  Unlng  in  this.  Pood  was  an  export,  but 
with  ivamegrown  supplies  down  there  will  be 
no  surplus  u^  rot  in  w^ehousee  To  date. 
there  has  been  no  tM>ar(U&(  o<  food  or  of 
other  consumer  iteaj*— a  trlbuU  to  the  aelf- 
-ouHdence  .\ad  self-dlaclpUae  of  tbe  Rbo- 
^.eslans. 
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When  Britain's  Prime  liflalater  Wllaoo  de- 
cliired  eoonomic  wa^  jc  '^hmUe !■.  tbere  were 
expectaUons  that  this  would  ('l)  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  S  =  >I:h  ,?  .  ■.er:..'neot  and 
the   people,    ,2,    cm  use    » liieepitsa*!   -laldCUuns 


In  tbe  dTll  aervloe  and  tlie  military  Mtab- 
llahment.  tauX  (3)  enoo'arage  the  African*  to 
rlae  up.  It  ha*  alretuty  been  .'.ftert  here  tbat 
pdnu  (1)  and  (2)  war*  aismai  miscalcula- 
tkina.  The  effect  oif  sanoti.^ns  wsc  almpiy  to 
bring  tbe  people  together — aiid  if  tbsre  have 
been  any  Important  defections  from  tbe  Oov- 
emment's  civilian  or  military  service,  no  one 
in  Rhodesia  knows  about  them.  Point  (3), 
however,  oonitnues  to  intrigue  those  who 
•eek  the  overthrow  of  Prime  Mtni^t.^  Smltb 
and  tbe  o»i«t«r  of  bla  RbodMlan  Front  Party. 
Yet  here  again,  their  bopee  are  baaed  on  false 
premise*  azKl  a  profound  ignorance  of  tbe  at- 
titudes and  deelres  of  tbe  Africans  In  &ho- 
<I««lA.  In  conversations  with  African  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  In  Parliament — and 
with  the  one  white  opiwaltlonlst  Uember  of 
Parliament — it  became  abundantly  olaax  to 
us  that  no  one  In  Rbodeala  wants  to  see  tbe 
kind  of  upheaval  which  the  African  national- 
ists and  their  foreign  supporters  seek. 

Among  tboee  Africans  who  have  risen  to 
public  prominence,  there  are  of  course  some 
who  demand  instant  applications  of  tbe 
"one-man.  one-vote"  formula.  But  for  tbe 
most  part,  the  desire  to  rule  is  tempered  by 
the  luaowledge  that  at  this  point  in  nhfiiVwIfa 
development,  the  precipitate  Introduction  o< 
Western  poUUoal  kteaa  would  benefit  no 
one.  P.  H.  Mkudu.  chief  whip  of  the  oppoal- 
Uon,  has  freely  conceded  that  hU  people  need 
much  training  before  they  can  take  over  tbe 
reins  of  government.  He  puta  the  time  pe- 
riod required  as  "not  leas  than  8  years"  and 
calls  for  Increased  educational  opportunities 
and  an  end  to  aodal  dlacrtmlnatlon.  And  he 
haa  small  patience  with  hU  colleague  In  the 
Parliament,  I.  H.  Samurlwo,  who  Inateta  that 
the  Africans  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  rule — and  then  trained  to  administer  the 
govermnent  and  the  economy  of  the  coimtry. 
The  Afrtc«n  opposition  as  a  whole  calls  for 
a  flve-point  program: 
I.  Change  the  franchise. 
a.  Instltate  a  cnuh  program  In  education. 

3.  Inatltute   a  crash   program  of   agricul- 
tural development. 

4.  Change  ownerablp  rtghu  and  pr<»ertf 

rights.  ' 

5.  End  social  discrimination. 
What  these  polnU  mean  and  how  rapidly 

they  are  to  be  Implemented  are  another  mat- 
ter. Specific  proposals  are  shunned.  Nor 
are  the  five  polnU  advanced  as  a  panacea  for 
RbodesU's  problem*.  The  most  arUculats 
»poke«nen  contend  that  the  aooeptance  of 
the  five  polnu  will  insure  tranquility  and 
prosperity  for  Rhodesia.  The  strongest  argu- 
msnt  offered  in  tbelr  favor  is  simple:  With- 
out tbe  'change"  that  is  demanded,  tbe 
country  faoee  Uoodabed  and  turmoU.  With 
it.  there  u  'a  possibility"  that  these  ffven- 
tuallUea  can  be  avoided.  But  the  demands 
foe  a  "crssb  program"  in  tbl*  field  or  that 
faU  to  tak*  Into  aeoount  tbe  cultural  oontext 
of  tbe  country.  The  changes  that  Rhodeela 
requires  to  make  it  a  truly  multiracial  na- 
tloa  cannot  come  into  being  overnight.  In  a 
society  as  technologically  sophlstleatsd  as 
Bbodeala,  Integration  mu*t  take  place  gradtt* 
aUy.  on  an  individual  basis  and  the  gags 
must  be  merit  rather  than  ootor  of  akin. 
Merit,  mflrsover.  muet  be  measured  by  oblee- 
Uve  standards. 

The  phlloaoptay  of  the  Rhodeslan  Oorem- 
ment — and  It  Is  shared  almost  imlvereally 
by  tbe  whit*  populaUon— Is  derived  from 
these  bellsfs  and  from  the  practices  that  have 
evolved  from  tbem.  But  beyond  thla,  tbers 
1*  a  concsfK  of  tb*  role  of  the  races  in  Afrtoa 
which  oommanda  r«*p«^'  It  U.  a*  tbe  Prime 
Minister  ba«  iriJ^.stf^i  nwiplstely  dlvoroed 
trtm  any  trace  '.  Herreiivoiklsm.  a*  well  a* 
from  the  apartheid  policy  of  South  Afriea. 
RbodeaUn*  see  the  'od«  naaa.  one  vote"  prin- 
ciple a*  a  form  of  reverse  racism,  for  in  prao- 
tlos  It  would  destroy  tb*  wtuta  oocomoaUy 


wmpleuiy  and  deprive   the  country  of  all 
the  VechnUjuee  of  a  modern  society 

la  broad  strokes,  tbl*  ha*  been  painted  hv 
P.  K.  Van  dar  ByL  tb*  young  MlalSw^oTin 
formation.     "In  Rbodeala."   be  polnu  out* 
"there   are    two   dUtlnct   socleUes      On*  u 
Western,     parliamentary,     and     democratic 
The    second    U    aji    African    uibal    .ocletv 
This  tribal  society  U  authoritarian  and  hler 
Erchical.     In  between,  tbsre  U  a  no-man's 
land-an    Intermediary    African    group— for 
whom  the  tribal  system  has  lo*t  muchof  its 
meaning       This    group    belongs    to   neither 
the   tribal   nor   the   Western   system      Thev 
are  the  problem  In  Africa  today." 

Like  most  other  Rbodealans,  Mr  Van  der 
Byl  believes  that  the  whites  have  no  rl«ht 
to  tamper  with  the  tribal  eoclety  'except  bv 
example  and  persuasion."  To  take  this  view 
however,  does  not  msan  that  the  Rhodeslan 
Oovernment  wlU  sit  idly  by  and  see  iu  In- 
sUtutlons  destroyed,  nor  that  It  can  condone 
violence  and  disregard  of  tbe  Uw.  "We  must 
put  a  damper  on  such  things  as  the  killing 
of  on*  of  twin*.  But  the  Africans  must  be 
the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny.  It  would 
be  moraUy  and  pragmatically  wrong  for 
V.'est«rn  society  to  Impose  Its  own  more*.  On 
the  other  hanef,  we  will  put  no  obstacls  la 
the  way  of  thoee  who  wish  to  leave  the  tribal 
eoclety  and  Join  the  Western  system.  There 
U  no  inhlblUon  on  an  African  getting  the 
vote.  But  It  U  our  belief  that  the  franchise 
should  call  for  a  high  degree  of  education 
or  other  qualifications." 

The  experience  of  the  other  new  African 
nations  wotild  seem  to  oonflrm  Mr  Van  der 
Byl-B  contention  that  If  those  quallflcstlont 
are  forgotten  or  mechanically  lowered  to 
produce  an  overwhelmingly  large  percentage 
of  enfranchised  cltlasn*.  "It  debase*  tbe  m- 
tlre  system."  It  therefore  boils  down  to  two 
questions:  (1)  Is  tbe  electoral  system  theo- 
retically impartial,  and  (3)  U  it  also  Im- 
partial  in  practlcsT  Tbsre  1*  no  doubt  that 
the  Rhodeslan  whites  have  worked  very  hard 
at  setting  up  an  electoral  machinery  which 
wUl  apply  to  au  three  categories  ot  lu  popu- 
lation. There  are  two  rotlng  rolls — tbe  A 
roll,  which  U  dominant  and  which  elecU  60 
members  to  the  Parliament;  and  the  B  roll 
for  tboss  in  tbe  tranattlonal  stage,  which 
elecU  18  members.  The  qualifications  for 
the  A  roll  are  higher  than  those  for  ;he  B 
roll.  But  there  are  Africans  In  the  A  caU- 
gory  and  while  men  In  the  B  category.  With- 
in the  Parliament,  members  elected  on  either 
roll  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 

To  ascertain  the  practical  Impartiality  of 
the  Rhodeslan  sysUm,  factors  other  than  the 
strict  application  of  tbe  electoral  code  must 
be  considered.  First,  there  is  the  attitude  of 
those  Africans  still  living  within  th*ir  tribal 
organizations.  Among  them,  there  U  scant 
Interest  In  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage.  They 
are.,  therefore,  pretty  much  represented  by 
their  chiefs,  who  have  ofllclal  status.  Sven- 
tually,  the  Rhodeslan  Oovernment  hopes  to 
InsUtuUonallze  the  role  of  tbe  chiefs — by 
setting  up  a  second  legislative  chamber  some- 
what anaJogotia  to  the  American  Senate  or 
tb*  BrltUh  Houae  of  Lords — replacing  tbe 
praaent  Counoll  of  Chiefs  Such  an  Innova- 
tion will  enhance  the  statu*  of  the  Africans 
and  give  tbem  a  greater  voice  in  government 
affairs  without  debaalng  the  franchise. 

But  tbl*  la  ssocAdary  to  a  matter  of  far 
greater  slgnlfWsance  In  assessing  tbe  Rhode- 
slan system.  Are  the  whites  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  raising  the  educaUonal  and  eco- 
nomic Uvels  of  the  African  population?  Or 
are  the  inhibitions  on  the  suffrage  merely  a 
poUte  way  of  preventing  qualified  Africans 
from  using  their  numsrloal  prepondsrancc 
to  take  control  of  tbs  country?  On  this 
point,  tb*  opposltloa  U  most  vocal.  It  claims 
that  the  govsmnksnt  Ot  Ian  8mlth^-or  any 
oUmt  whits  grtrsmmswt  wlU  alapiy  create 
w  impsdlmsnts  to  gnattng  tbs  fnachiae 
tb*  Isiral  or  ths  Afirteaa  population  Uses 
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„  meet  the  present  InhlblUons.     But  thU     iflS5-wltb  the  figure  still  rising— and  that     powers  and  would  stUl  be  using  them  If  the 

''^,^,™J^.r,„      Of  mo«ve  •;nd  Pey-  African  pupil  enrollment  has  tripled  In  tbe      Government  b«l  not  proved  tlit  It^si  im! 

cuolog  cal  imponderables.     As  such,  it  is  al-  p«t    10    years,   with    approximately   700,000      pervious  to  natioaallst  magle. 

most  impossible   to   weigh   objectively.     All  studente  now  attending  school.  "«Hf«». 

the  evidence  at  hand,  certainly,  polnu  to  an  via 

opposite  concltialon.  e.        ,                .          '^  That,  in  brief,  is   tbe  Rhodeslan  picture. 

Has  the  Rhodeslan  Government,  for  one  simultaneously,  a  strong  effort— some  of  a  stable  Government,  geared  to  tbe  needs  of 

ihlng.  really  tried  to  bring  educaUon  to  the  "  governmental,  and  some  private— is  being  a  country  in  south-central  Africa,  commands 

African?     The  answer  Ues  In  economic  statls-  I5#de  to  raise  the  economic  level  of  the  Afrl-  the  vlrtuaUy  unanimous  support  of  tbe  white 

Ucs  and  an  aiialysis  of  the  school  popula-  ^^  population  by  Introducing  better  meth-  populaUon  and  the  respect  of  a  prepooder- 

uon.    At   present  Rhodesia's   raUo   of  chil-  V  "'  working  the  land  and  by  opening  up  ance  of  tbe  Africans.     A  sound  and  growing 

dren  In  school  to  total   population  is  com-  **■*  ^^^^  ^°^  African  use.     Since  1920,  farm  economy  faces  tbe  threat  of   atxangulatlon, 

puibie  to  Britain'a— even  thougb  there  is  a  ^^'^  grazing   land   assigned   for   African   oc-  but  Is  moving  energeUcally  to  adjust  ItaeU 

wide  disparity  (In  favor  of  Britain)    In  the  cupaUon  rose  from  21.6  million  acres  to  44.3  to    new   conditions.      Should    It   faU,    aU   ol 

naUonal  incomes  of  the  two  countries.     The  ^^^o"  acres,  whereas  white  acreage  has  been  Africa  will  suffer.     For  the  >lack  people  of 

loUowlng  table  of  ratios  tella  a  story  which  '■•<*^i<=«<l  by  12  million.    There  are  55  million  Rhodesia,   it   woiUd   mean   a^  return   to   the 

goM  far  to  contradict  those  who  reject  the  *"**  °^'^  ^'^  •*^*  ^  either  whites  or  Afrl-  tribal  wars  which  ended  Iws  tiutn  70  years 

jlncerlty  of  the  Rhodeslan  whites:  "^'^^ — ^^^  African  lands  (for  which  no  rent  ago.    it  would  mean  the  collapse  of  tioe  econ- 

, ,„,,.„,„                                              .,       ,  or  purchase  price  Is  paid  In  the  tribal  areas)  omy  as  thousands  of  white  fanaeis,  bualness- 

D!!^..Tf           J  !^    -•  *"    protected    from    encroachment    by    the  men.  and  technician  «dther  died  in  tbe  oon- 

uux^ I  in   6.  more  prosperous  while  farmers.     The  open-  vulalons  of  a  forcible  takeover  or  migrated 

uaisgasy i  mu.  ing  up  of  Increased  acreage  for  African  use  to  South  Africa.    Under  thoee  circumstances. 

Tanzania 1  in  18.  ha*  been  a  conUnulng  process,  to  meet  de-  the   burnt-out  case   of  RhodeaU   would  be- 

Dahomey }^^-  ma»"ifi  by  the  Africans  themselves.  come    another    and    more     terrible    Congo. 

m"7 lln43.  What  U  done  with  that  land   Is  another  Chaos    would    Inundate    order,    and    Africa 

„juopia ItnBO.  matUr.    The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  would    not   fall    to   read    the   message    Umt 

African  education  Is  the  single  target  ex-  l*"**!*****  occupied  by  whites  is  much  better  Western    dvillaaUon    had    abdicated.      Tl>e 

pendltureof  the  Rhodeslan  Government,  and  **'*'^  African  land  holdlnga,     ThU,  however.  Joint  achievement  of  white  and  African  in 

It  has  trebled  in  the  last  7  years.     It  is  slg-  *"  ^°^  sustained  by  the  facts.     For  example,  Rhodesia  would  go  up  in  acrid  smoke, 

nlfleant  In  this  context  that  93  percent  of  *  ""'^^  °'  "worked  out"  Und  was  taken  over  It   would   be   comforting    to   assume   that 

i!l  direct  taxation  Is  paid  by  whites.    Despite  **'  ^^  agricultural  school.    On  this  presum-  sanity  wlU  prevail,  that  the  Ideologlzed  fury 

this  financial  inequity,  the  Rhodeslan  Gov-  ^^'^    worthless    "sandveld"    proper    farming  of  Britain's  Prime  Minister  WUson  would  be 

»mment  has  been  able  to  meet  the  demands  niethods  have  produced  a  high  yield  of  corn—  recognized   for  what  it  U   and  not  for   the 

of  an  African  school  population  of  some  2  '*'  African  farms  in  the  same  area  have  re-  principled  assault  on  racism  that  it  claim* 

-..men  children  under  17  for  a  primary  edu-  "*»^^  °^  »  subsistence  farming  level.  Soils  to  be.    It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that. 

.tion     As  this  demand  Is  met,  the  govern-  ^  "**  African  area  roughly  match  the  fer-  in   American  policy   toward   Rhodesia,   facU 

ment  has  moved  ahead  to  provide  secondary  ^'^'•y    °*    those    In    areas    being    farmed    by  will  triumph  over  ideological  commitmenu, 

school  education  for  thoee  who  desire  It.    But  ^bltes.    Studies  have  further  ahown  that  37  leading  to  the  withdrawal   of   this   country 

here  the  government   has   run   into  several  Pe'c«'>t  of  Rhodesia  has  a  ralnfaU  in  excess  from  parUclpaUon   in  the  sanctions  Britain 

problems.     First,  the  10  percent  cf  the  prl-  ***  ^  inches — and  half  the  African  areas  are  has  Imposed:   that  knowledge  wlU  vanqtilsh 

Bsry  school  population  which  Is  female  haa  ^^t**^  the  preferred  zone.    The  Government  Ignorance.     It  would  be  only  human  to  hope 

Uea  kept  out  of  the  secondary  schools  by  r*«08hlise»  that  it  requires  more  than  good  that  fanaUclsm  over  'majority  rule  "  wiU  bow 

parents   who   take   their   daughters   otit   of  **'^  *'^**  adequate  rainfall  to  produce  cash  to  the  reallzaUon  that  RhodesU's  4  million 

KhooJ  when  they  become  nubile  and  "sell"*  "°P*-     Capital  Is  necessary,  and  this  Is  pro-  Africans   and   220,000   whites   are   not  living 

them  tato  marriage.     Secondly,  the  demand  '******  **>  African  farmers  In  loans  and  grante.  in    Chicago    or    Birmingham    but   are   slowly 

for  the  admittedly  few  but  steadily  Increas-  ^'    ^^^   same    time,    white    farmers    have  evolving  a  sotind  and  democratic  compromise 

to?  places   in  secondary  schools  has  yet  to  landed  together  to  help  the  African  farmer  which  wiU  give  the  white  minority  a  reaUsUc 

equal  the  supply.  Uncrease  his  yield.    They  have  provided  seed,  chance  of  survival  and   the   black   majority 

As  a   matter    of    educaUonal   phllosoDhv  gf*^'"*'    *^^    instruction    in    agricultural  an  opportunity,  almost  unique  In  Africa,  of 

moreover,   the    Rhodeslan    Government   has  ''»*25*bawto  those  wUllng  to  Join  the  pro-  achieving  poUUcal  and  econotnic  equaUty 

inbKTlbed  to  the  Western  Idea  of  providing  S!*™  1°^  S~HiiJiimu£Q  period  of  3  years.    But  But  these  are  not  tbe  reasons  which  lead 

u  much  education  as  possible  for  all   rather  ^             "^^"^  into'what  sociologists  call  a  to  our  conclusion,  which  U:   that  Rhodesia 

than  to   the    pracUce    prevalent   in  'former  t»«h  leisure  preference"  among  African*—  as  now  consUtuted  will  not  be  crushed  by 

Prtnch  and  British   colonies   of   training   a  *"     .      **  '  t«ndency  to  retire  from  the  eco-  Mr.   Wilson   and   the  Labor   Oovernment  of 

nnaU  elite  group  and  Ignoring  the  rest  of  the  »i<«"c  coi^n'toh  once  they  have  put  aside  England.    On  tbe  beautiful  street*  of  SalU- 

Afrtcan  populaUon.     The  Rhodeelan  school  f***"??^  ^°°^^  ^  provide  subsistence  for  the  bury,  there  la  a  firm  determinaUon  to  stand 

•ystem,  moreover,  is  relaUvely  voune     (After  "*»™*o^**  future.     To  counter  these  tend-  up  to  whatever  the  British,  tbe  neighboring 

»il.  the  country  has  been  under  eetUement  *°*'*®!'  "^'  government  and  white  business-  African   suites,   and   the   United   States   can 

(at  less  than   75   years).     Rbodealans   note  '^^^            attempted  to  increase  the  level  of  throw  at  them.     There  is  a  convlcUon  Uiat 

Uiat  in  BrlUln,  with  Its  ancient  traditions  l^^^^J^^^  demand  by  stocking  the  shops  with  Rhodesia  is  polnUng  the  way  to  the  kind  of 

only  34  percent  continue  to  go  to  school  after  I^*  Z^           -          '^  *^^  ^"'  ^  attracUve  to  Africa  which  can  develop  Ita  tremendous  re- 

•««  15— and    in   tbe    United   State*    which  "*• '^  »' A^'<»^  f a^™«"  and  to  the  farm-  sovirces  for  the  good  of  all:  that  It  can  sns- 

boasts  of  lu  pubUc  educaUon.  there'  are  to-  !!"    Y'*«^l^«*-^blng    machines,    radios,  tain    a    deepening    democracy    against    the 

asr  some  23  million  adults  who  never  went  I^''^  w  J..          Whether  this  modified  form  of  totalitarian   terrces  which   one  bv  one   have 

IxyondelemenUry  school  ^^  Madison  Avenue  technique  will  provide  taken  over  the  lees  fortunste  nations  of  the 

The  opposiuon  ha*  criticized  tbe  Govern-  ♦               .f^.*^  Europeans  and  Americans  take  conUnent.     Firepower  wins  wmrs,   but  gun* 

•lent   for    not    pr^ldTng    more    voSlS  « ^  '^l^'T^  ^^  '****  7*^  -u^septible  of  proof.  ai«  Kmietlme.  loaded  wiUi  more  than  buHeu. 

•cl^ools.    But  Uir^od^lanxpJiSiU  hM  ??w  ^/"^^  remain*  that  more  and  more  The    Rhodeslan*    will    feed    themselves   and 

b«ii  one  of  apathy  ^ng  JAW^war^  ^I*        ^"^V  "*  *"'  ^  ^"'  ~^  *'™*  "^  '^'^  °*^'  ™*^«'»  ^^'^  '^'^^  ^"^    whatever 

"US  kind   of    tral^nT^and    whtt    d^rT^d  i^^^^n'^'r:'^  ^'"^'  '°  ^^^  substantial  sum*  the  effort  ma,  temporarily  do  to  the  way  of 

tb«e  was  has  tended  io  fall  off  to  U^^t  i^  ^J\^Z^  "^  *ff  «»«»?"««*'  ^<^  »»'«  "»«?  h"^'*  created  on  the  African  yield. 

'ear.     The    Government    nevertSel^  TJ^  T^<^^t^J1Zl"^ue^  or  better  U»an  They    are    pl^ed    to   tbl.   without    drama, 

"•sed    for    longer    periods    of    educaUon  *''°f*^"  ,*f*  ^^^  setUera.  without  vainglory    without  hatred.     Unless 

-••acularly  in  the  secondary  schools     It  has  ^  It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  previously  the  world  goes  mad,  thU  spirit  of  resolution 

organized  correspondence  courses  and  night  ft**^?,  development  ran   into  trouble  when  is   better  than  firepower  and  stronger  than 

•<*oou.    There  are,  again    no  dlscrlmlnatorv  ?   ^''''^^^   nationalist*  began   tbelr  cam-  economic  sanctions.     It  alone  can  build  the 

P™«lce,  against   A^f^ni,  ^d^l   AW^an  ^"^^      An   Englishman   who   has   Uved   for  Rhodesia  that  i.  delred,   and   deser^■ed.  by 

tMenu  «  tbe   unlvetslt^   «e   riigiblTTr  "???'  T"  '°,Kh°*»^  reported  that  "Agrl-  all  her  peoples. 

Oovernment  sunoort      At  thTnr^Jnt  tim^  cultural  agents  would  go  to  African  farms                                           

^  African  3enU  at  \b'e  Un*?^Uy^  na^nZl^U  ^"ouTtoUo^.VJZ  •i?vo.,'Sn  '  A'Jverttsement  by  the  Rhodeslan  Informa- 

S^esl*  receiving  scholarships,  granu.  and  f^Tr^J^„\T^tJ     J  ^^<ij^7-   If  you  do  tion    Office    appearing   in    the   Ifew   York 

^OM  would  not  have  quallfl«i   had   purely  J?"*'  ^^"  ^^  your  house  down.'"     Since  Times,  Oct.  31,^5) 

»<»<»*mic  ■tan.t.rri.  K--^  .»,iv!lLr    T   S^J  ^^^^  ^""^  35  -petrol  bomb"  raids  a  month .^  ' ' 

^^^^^tlTLlT^^J^^:  ^^"'^  **»*  Rhodeslan  Government  clamped  ^^  ^"^  A»«^  RHonrsiAK  Xr^zPZf^t^c* 

to  their  favor— hardlv  a  Iirra   «!ltt*         t  <*o^°'  ^^^  e^^^t  on  African  farmers  was  con-  what  is  rhodbsia? 

'^^al  reluctance  to  ral«,  rtu^tlonaron!  ^,^'^''^''^^^-    The  teiror  was  not  only  physical,  Rhodesia   Is   a   country  In    translUon    be- 

-^Itles  f^AM^^N^^i^ZL^f  '"^  "^"^  "^  ?•  Africans  still  under  tribal  tween  prtmitlvism  and  modernity.     Us  ad- 

'-draeSnTthV*^                .           P,  "^^  ^"''"  °°*  reMnqrrtshed  their  belief  ta  ranee  toward  a  fan  partlamentiiy  democ- 

n^f?aitin^HJf>„-?^Jir     ^^c!^   '"^  witchcraft  and  ta  the  "power  of  the  splrtt."  racy  can  only  be  considered   Justly  iTtts 

i«a  education  doubled  between  1903  and  The  nationalists  Invoked  these  beliefs  and  light  of  its  brief  history 
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Rhode«l»  began  to  h«  setUad  by  whites 
only  75  years  ago.  When  the  pioneers  ar- 
rived shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  century 
they  found  an  untamed  land  sparsely  settled 
by  tribes  that  had  driven  out  the  Bushmen 
whose  original  hunting  grounds  this  had 
been  The  last  Invaders  to  Impose  their  will 
on  the  numerically  superior  Mashona  and 
other  tribes  were  the  Matabele.  who  had  made 
the  countryside  within  raiding  dutance  of 
Bulswayo  their  domain,  only  37  years  before 
the  pioneers  entered  Mashonaland  In  accord- 
ance with  a  mandate  granted  by  the  British 
Oovernment 

The  early  pioneers  faced  the  same  dllBcul- 
les  and  endured  the  same  hardship*  as  the 
early  American  frontiersmen.  They  shared 
the  same  motivations — a  spirit  of  adventure. 
»  determination  to  make  good  and  a  desire 
to  spread  the  values  of  western  clvlllsaUon 
In  a  pagan  land.  Largely  by  their  Industry 
And  enterprise  over  75  years  a  wilderness  has 
rw?n  converted  Into  one  of  the  most  highly 
developed  and  productive  areas  on  the  Afri- 
can continent  In  contrast  to  America, 
where  the  indigenous  t>opulatlon  dwindled 
to  slender  numbers,  the  Indigenous  popula- 
tion of  Rhodesia  has  multiplied  tenfold  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  black  population  amounted  at  that 
time  to  400.000.  With  the  advent  of  white 
settlement  Intertribal  warfare  was  ended,  the 
threat  of  famine  receded  and  western  medi- 
cine began  to  make  ever-Increasing  Inroads 
Into  the  incidence  of  disease  Today  there 
are  4  million  blacks  and  their  numbers  are 
Increasing  by  some  134.000  per  year. 

Understandably  many  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  older  generation,  cling  to  a  primi- 
tive and  traditional  way  of  life — a  status  rec- 
ognized by  special  protective  provisions  In 
the  Rhodeeian  constitution.  The  adminis- 
tration Is  making  patient  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  Improve  their  condition  of  life  and 
to  broaden  their  limited  horizons.  The  task 
Li  great  and  the  resources  available  for  In- 
vestment in  social  and  economic  betterment 
are  small  by  comparison  with  the  standards 
of  the  developed  world. 

Rhodeela  has  accepted  the  challenge  of 
bridging  the  gulf  between  the  stone  age  and 
the  20th  century  in  the  shortest  time  span 
that  U  humanly  possible  This  she  accepts 
as  her  own  responsibility.  The  go«U  is  only 
attainable  by  the  maintenance  of  thoee  gov- 
ernmental, professional.  Industrial  and  tech- 
nical standards  that  have  put  the  western 
Industrialized  nations  so  far  ahead  In  the 
pursuit  of  national  proaperlty. 

Aju:  THias  RACIAL  BAaatzas? 

R.^'Xiestana  do  not  recognize  any  racial 
bar-i-rs  to  a  man's  accompllshmenU  In  any 
spnere  of  human  activity. 

What  they  do  recognize  Is  a  necessity  for  a 
man  to  be  proi>erly  quallAod.  be  It  as  a  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  engineer,  goverrunent  oOlcUl. 
artisan  or  whatever  occupation  In  life  he 
may  have  chosen.  Only  thus  can  society  be 
protected  from  Inexperience  and  Incompe- 
tence They  consider — and  for  the  same 
reason— that  a  voter  should  be  qualified  be- 
cause Inexperience  and  Incompetence  In 
voters  expose  the  whole  of  society  to  damage. 

From  Its  earliest  days  Rhodesia  has  ap- 
plied thU  principle  to  Its  political  life,  and 
voting  rights  have  been  extended  on  a  non- 
racial  basis  to  aU  its  clUzens  as  they  saUsfy 
certain  minimum  requirements  of  education, 
Income  or  property  ownership  which  are  pre- 
scribed as  tesu  of  civic  responsibility.  This 
principle  has  yielded  enviable  results  In  terms 
of  political  stability  and  economic  advance. 

DOES  THE  N«W  CONSTmmON  WO«KT 

Political  Institutions  must  keep  pace  with 
the  asplrauons  of  the  people  that  they  serve. 
In  I960  It  was  felt  In  Rhodesia  that  the  Ume 
had  come  to  refashion  the  country's  consti- 
tution and  this  was  done  at  a  series  of 
conferences  with  British  participation  and 
endorsement. 
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Three  Important  polnte  about  this  consti- 
tution tend  to  be  forgotten — the  Initiative 
which  brought  It  Into  being  was  taken  by 
the  Rhodeslan  Oovernment;  the  constitu- 
tional conferences  were  attended  by  all  polit- 
ical and  racial  groups;  the  group  led  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Nkomo.  accompanied  by  his  principal 
lieutenant  of  the  day,  Rev.  Ndabanlngi 
Slthole,  was  a  contracting  party  to  the  agree- 
ment that  was  reached. 

It  la  frequently  asserted  that  Mr  Nkomo 
and  his  colleagues  rejected  the  agreement 
The  truth  U  that  at  the  time  they  claimed 
the  credit  for  It.  Foreign  pressure  was  sub- 
sequently applied;  Mr.  Nkomc^aaw  his  leader- 
ship challenged  and  his  funds  In  Jeopardy. 
He  capitulated  and  repudiated  the  agreement. 
The  nonraclal  character  of  Rhodesia's  orig- 
inal constitution  is  preserved  In  the  1961 
arrangements.  The  main  body  of  the  legis- 
lature— SO  seats — continues  to  be  elected  on 
a  nonraclal  franchise  but.  in  addition,  there 
Is  an  arrangement  whereby  voters  with  much 
lower  qualifications  elect  a  group  of  IS  mem- 
bers. This  special  electorate  Is  almost  en- 
tirely black  and  therefore  guarantees  a  mini- 
mum potential  of  16  black  seats.  The  same 
voters  also  exercise  a  qualified  but  significant 
infiuence  In  elections  for  the  main  group  of 
50  seats.  If  all  black  Rhodeslans  had  taken 
up  the  voUng  rtghu  that  are  available  to 
them  they  could  already  have  captured  all 
the  16  special  seats,  plus  a  number  of  the 
50  regular  seats.  They  could  also  exercise 
such  an  Influence  on  the  remaining  seats 
that  a  candidate  would  have  little  prospect 
of  securing  election  without  black  support. 
Moreover,  the  ratio  of  black /white  voting 
Influence  must  continuously  shift  In  favour 
of  black  Rhodeslans  as  more  of  them  become 
eligible  for  voting  rights  through  the  spread 
of  education  and  economic  opportunity. 
Rhodesia  Is  Irrevocably  committed  to  move 
progressively  toward  a  completely  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  on  the  western 
pattern.  There  are  effective  guarantees  In 
the  1961  constitution  for  ensuring  that  this 
process  cannot  be  reversed. 

Why  have  black  Rhodeslans  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  political  opportunities 
available  to  them?  The  answer  is  partly 
apathy — a  slow  awakening  of  political  con- 
sciousness, but  primarily  It  Is  the  savage 
power  of  boycott  Imposed  by  Nationalist 
strongarm  gangs  and  supported  by  the  ugly 
weapons  of  Intimidation — muggings  and  the 
gasoline  bomb  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
for  nonconformists. 

WHT    THX    BOyCOTT» 

Because,  although  the  1961  constitution 
operates  In  the  Interests  of  black  Rhodeslans 
as  a  whole,  nationalists  recognised  that  for 
them  as  individuals  It  did  not  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  immediate  personal  power.  It 
was  the  brutAl  intimidation  of  fellow  blacks 
practiced  by  extremist  organizations — the 
tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many — that  led 
Government  to  ban  them  and  to  rusticate 
their  leaders. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  pace  of  black  po- 
litical advancement?  ThU  will  depend  very 
largely  on  black  Rhodeslans  themselves  but 
the  following  facts  should  serve  to  illustrate 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  equip  them 
with  voting  quallflcatlona. 

HOW   FAST    18    KDUCATIOM    PaOGEESSlNO    IK 
KRODXSIA  r 

Ten  years  ago  the  Government  set  ItselX 
the  following  educational  objectives:  firstly 
to  provide  6  years  of  primary  schooling  for 
all,  to  be  followed  as  quickly  as  possible  by  a 
full  range  of  universal  primary  education; 
overall  to  provide  secondary  education  for  as 
many  as  could  benefit  from  It. 

The  ilrat  aim  has  been  achieved.  The  sec- 
ond aim  will  be  achieved  by  1972.  well  before 
the  1980  target  date  prc^xjsed  by  UNESCO 
for  Africa  as  a  whole.  As  to  secondary  educa- 
tion. It  Is  Intended  by  1973  to  improve  exist- 
ing facilities  to  the  extent  of  173  new  sec- 
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ondary  schooU.     At  that  daU  there  will  be 
more  black  than  white  Rhodeslans  comolet 
ing  4  years  of  high  school  educaUon. 

In  7  years  Ooverimienfs  annual  expendl 
ture  on  education  for  black  Rhodeslans  hai 
trebled  from  $6.4  million  to  •IS. I  mllUon     it 
Is  the  largest  item  In  the  range  of  service, 
financed  by  Government. 

The  University  College  has  always  been 
fully  Integrated  and  there  Is  exceptlon»u» 
generous  scholarship  provisions  for  quallfled 
black  studenu. 

These  are  not  insubstantial  achlevemenu 
in  a  continent  which  has  an  Illiteracy  rate  of 
over  80  percent  They  are  unquestionable 
proof  of  Rhodesla's^etermlnatlon  to  advance 
Ito  black  citizens. 

DO    KHODCSIANS    EAKN    »«OT70Hr 

Uke  most  countries  In  Africa.  Rhodesia  la 
faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  a  population  expanding  at  an  ex- 
cefldlngly  high  rate.  It  Is  not  easy  to  gen- 
erate employment  opportunities  at  the  rate 
of  population  explosion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  efflclent  training  and  use  of  labor 
has  led  to  a  marked  rise  In  average  wages. 

•The  Rhodeslan  Government  holds  to  tbe 
principles  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
ownership.  lU  ability  to  infiuence  wan 
levels  is  therefore  limited. 

However,  industrial  concUlatlon  leglslaOon 
embodies  the  principle  of  the  "rate  for  the 
Job'  and  makes  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race  an  offense.  This  applies  to 
all  workers  In  commerce  and  Industry.  Many 
black  Rhodeslans  In  employment  are  now  in 
receipt  of  wages  that  are  high  by  African 
continental  standards  and  by  the  standards 
of   poorer  European  countries. 

The  total  number  of  blacks  In  employment 
Is  654.000.  Their  average  yearly  wage  has 
nearly  doubled  over  the  past  10  yean. 
Rhodesia's  gross  national  product  has  In- 
creased by  90  percent  in  the  past  decade.  In 
1964  It  was  M2  mUllon  higher  than  the  1963 
total  and  a  significant  portion  of  this  Increase 
represents  higher  wages  for  black  employees 

DSMOCSACT    0>    DICTATOtSRIPf 

It  la  the  sincere  conviction  of  Rhodeslans 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  many  develop- 
ments In  Africa  and  Asia  over  the  last  few 
years,  that  democracy  on  the  Western  pattern 
can  only  thrive  on  the  basis  of  a  politically 
consclotia  and  reasonably  Informed  electorate. 
Th»  hasty  transfer  of  power  to  people  un- 
eqtilpped  to  make  Intelligent  and  reasoned 
political  choice*  has  frequently  led  either  to 
anarchy  or  to  totalitarianism  It  Is  fashion- 
able In  some  quarters  to  accept  the  one  with 
resignation  and  to  Justify  the  other  on  spe- 
cious grounds  which  reflect  little  credit  on 
the  people  who  fall  heirs  to  such  a  system 
Rhodeslans  who  have  Inherited  the  most 
refined  poUUcal  system  that  civilized  man 
has  evolved  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  It. 
They  do  not  accept  that  the  large  mass  of 
their  black  fellow  cltlsens  should  be  expected 
to  forgo  the  best  in  Western  poUOcal  values 
any  more  than  they  should  be  pxpected  to 
forgo  the  best  in  Western  material  values 
The  t>est  Is  yet  to  come  but  most  Rhodeslans, 
black  and  white,  believe  that  It  will  follon 
more  surely  for  being  laid  on  sound  founda- 
tions. 

VIOOESIA  HAS  KAaNKD  HEB  INDEPENDENCE 

Rhodesia's  claim  to  Independence  is  fre- 
quently represented  as  a  conspiracy  on  tbe 
part  of  white  Rhodeslans  to  perpetuate  their 
f>olltlcal  domination.  From  what  has  been 
said  about  the  1961  constitution,  which  Is 
the  basis  on  which  Rhodesia  claims  her  inde- 
pendence, this  Is  demonstrably  absurd.  This 
constitution  must  lead  to  a  black  majority  as 
inevitably  as  night  follows  day.  Nor  Is  It 
valid  to  claim,  as  many  of  Rhodesia's  critics 
do.  that  white  Rhodeslans  are  only  bidding 
for  Independence  under  the  1861  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  give  themselves  a  point  of 
vantage  from  which  to  erode  black  political 


fights.  U  they  held  constitutional  safe- 
g^jards  In  such  contempt  why  would  there  be 
io  much  dlfflculty  in  negotiating  satisfactory 
isdependence  terms?  Rhodesia  could  spare 
berseU  a  lot  of  political  agony  by  agreeing 
to  almost  any  terms  with  the  cynical  reserva- 
tion that  she  could  walk  out  on  them  once 
Independence  was  achieved.  Her  determina- 
tion to  secure  independence  on  terms  that 
the  can  live  with  both  now  and  In  the  futtire 
li  surely  the  best  test  of  her  sincerity. 

The  Independence  claim  la  based  on  totally 
different  considerations.  Primarily,  It  is  a 
demand  for  the  recognition  of  43  years  of 
capable  and  responsible  government  since 
Rhodesia  was  granted  full  self-government 
early  In  1923.  During  this  period  a  terri- 
tory the  size  of  California  has  been  developed 
Into  one  of  the  most  productive  and  eco- 
Domlcally  advanced  areas  on  the  African 
continent  with  no  foreign  Milstnnre:  has 
dramatically  improved  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  all  Its  peoples;  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  Western  values 
in  peace  and  war;  has  faithluUy  met  Its 
International  obligations  and  in  all  respects 
demonstrated  its  capacity  for  good  and  effi- 
cient government.  Rhodesia  has  a  proud 
record  of  accomplishment.  In  a  world  in 
vhlcb  It  sees  a  number  of  small  nonviable 
states  being  admitted  as  full  members  in  the 
comity  of  nations  Rhodesia  believes  it  has 
waited  long  enough  in  the  anteroom  of  full 
sovereignty. 

Rhodesia  offers  to  the  United  States: 

1.  Her  friendship. 

3.  Total  and  vinqualifled  allnement  In  any 
confrontation  with  the  Communist  world. 

S.  A  strong  and  determined  bulwark 
against  Communist  penetration  In  Africa. 

4.  A  self-sustaining  economy  and,  there- 
fore, a  relief  from  the  burden  of  aid  to  un- 
derdeveloped   countries. 

5.  A  profitable  area  for  Investment  with 
one  of  the  best  developed  eoonomlc  infra- 
•tructures   In   Africa. 

6.  An  expanding  market  for  American 
exports. 

Rhodesia  seeks  from  the  United  States: 

1.  Her  friendship. 

2.  Her  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  |>erpetuatlng  the  values 
<<  western  culture  In  Africa^ 

8.  Support  for  the  UN.  Charter  principle 
ol  noninterference  in  the  domastlc  affairs  of 
nations. 

4.  Trading  opportunities  on  ■  regular  com- 
mercial basis. 

fFrom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Dally  News, 

Oct.  6,  19641 

Katives  Pret  on  Nattvis  nt  Southexn 

Rhodesia 

(By  Robert  C.  Ruark) 

S*lJSBt7ET,  BotTTHERN  RHODESIA. TTie  toplC 

here  is  terrorism,  in  short^intlmldation,  Ir- 
rtsponslblluy,  sabotage,  and  a  concerted  ef- 
fort by  outside  powers  to  inflame  and  create 
ti»f*.  The  pawns  are  wild,  unemployed 
young  men — youth  wings,  so  to  speak — who 
we  spurred  to  violence  and  mass  insurrection 
by  ikUlf  ul  drlU  masters  of  social  discontent. 
The  violence  is  only  occasionally  directed 
•gainst  the  whites.  The  real  violence  is 
•Jffled  at  the  destruction  of  the  good  things 
«>e  white  man  has  wrought — an  attempt  to 
owuoy  a  black  bourgeoU  class  if  It  means 
l»»«*ful  coexistence  with  the  white  man  to 
we  mutual  profit  of  both  black  and  white. 

aCHOOtS    BTTENT 

In  a  span  of  a  year  and  a  half,  some  50- 
»  ♦kI"'*  "choola  have  been  burnt  down  by 
fouthfui  mobs,  young  roughnecks  out  for 
l^tement  In  the  name  of  God  knows  what. 
■P*  modem  young  African  thirsts  for  knowi- 
ng*, and  In  the  past  few  Weeks  mobs  have 
owten  up  small  children  on  their  way  to 
•«ucation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  schools 


had  to  be  closed.  Some  arc  Just  reopening, 
but  attendance  is  low. 

In  Zlmunla  Township  a  600-unlt  modern 
housing  development  was  built,  with  some 
such  ridiculous  rental  as  10  «hiinngt  a 
month.  It  was  irrigated,  at  Government  ex- 
pense, and  the  toughs  came  down  and 
smashed  all  the  Irrigation  pipes. 

They've  Just  declared  a  state  of  emergency 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  In  a  largely  native  sec- 
tor called  Higbfleld.  There  were  14  sepa- 
rate states  of  emergency  declared  here  last 
year  to  put  down  mob  scenes  by  the  youth 
wingers.  Riot  acts  are  twice  read,  but  there 
Is  no  gunplay  by  the  called  up  reservists,  who 
are  always  accompanied  by  native  policemen 
who  actually  make  the  arrests. 

BOMBS 

Yet  gasoline  bombs,  stones,  sticks,  any 
weapons  at  all  are  used  by  the  defiant  mobs, 
members  of  which  have  been  known  to  spit 
in  the  faces  of  shock  troops. 

A  favorite  form  of  Intimidation  is  to  burn 
the  houses  and  fields  of  African  snxall  farm- 
ers; to  malm  cattle;  and  always  to  beat  up, 
violently,  the  subject  of  the  Intimidation. 
An  African  with  a  small  hotel  may  find  it 
smashed  and  looted,  or  simply  burned  to 
tbe  ground. 

The  object,  of  course,  is  to  mark,  clearly, 
the  penalty  of  getting  along  with  the  white 
man,  and  to  destroy  the  greatest  enemy  ol 
eoUecttvlsm :  Successful  private  enterprise. 

But  the  Implementers  of  the  havoc,  like 
the  mobs  In  America,  merely  go  along  for  the 
ride,  reveling  in  the  license  to  steal,  pay  off 
old  grudges,  and  the  exercise  of  sheer  crowd 
hysteria. 

The  really  emerging  native  finds  himself 
penalised  by  his  own  people — hampered  In 
education  and  agriculture  and  in  civil  rights. 
Tbe  sum  Is  that  the  whites,  who  have  been 
willing  to  bend,  are  now  again  tightening 
into  a  hard  core.  The  end  of  this  is  what 
is  called  white  uhuru  here — a  refusal  to  hand 
over  the  country  on  a  one-man,  one- vote 
basis  because  of  intimidation. 

IRUHT   LAND 

From  the  outside,  to  one  who  does  not 
know  Africa,  some  of  the  actions  of  the  white 
settlers  may  be  thought  harsh.  But  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  half  the  country  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  Is  tribal  trust  land,  occupied  by 
natives  who  do  not  crave  Immediate  pants 
and  privileges,  and  that  the  city  spivs  are 
making  war  on  their  own  kind,  there  might 
be  something  to  be  said  for  a  refusal  to  hand 
orer  a  gracious  land  to  a  bunch  of  connlvers 
at  the  top  and  strong-arm  gangsters  at  the 
bottom. 

That  Is  the  basic  explanation  of  Southern 
Rhodesia's  threat  to  declare  its  own  uhuru. 
even  if  it  means  chopping  off  Mama  Eng- 
land's apron  strings. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Oct.    13,    19661 

A  SiCNincANT  Vote  tN  the  U.N. 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

An  event  of  tremendous  significance  has 
Jurt  occurred  in  the  United  Nations.  By  a 
vote  of  107  to  3,  the  General  Assembly  has 
called  on  Britain  to  refuse  to  accept  a  decla- 
ration of  Independence  by  Rhodesia,  because 
the  latter's  present  government  will  not  grant 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  self-rule  but 
will  continue  to  give  a  white  minority  the 
preponderant  power. 

While  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  black  man  In  Africa  should  have  his 
rights,  the  Incident  raises  the  question  of  why 
the  same  principle  shouldn't  be  applied  to  the 
people  of  other  countries  where  a  white  ma- 
jority have  been  and  still  are  being  denied 
the  right  to  rule  themselves. 

Tbxjs,  for  example,  the  populations  of  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Ru- 
mania. Hungary,  Bule^la,  Lithuania.  Latvia, 


and  Estonia  are  overwhelmingly  white,  but 
their  Independence  Is  lmp«dred  by  an  outside 
power  which  holds  them  In  subjugation  un- 
der "Conununlst  colonialism." 

The  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  now  is  insisting  on  seU-gov- 
emment  for  different  nations  throughout  the 
world  which  have  been  ruled  by  outside  pow- 
ers Is  an  encouraging  sign.  The  captive  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe,  however,  have  never 
had  the  ben^t  erf  a  United  NatioiM  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  they  should  enjoy  inde- 
pendence and  be  allowed  to  develop  auton- 
omously without  Interference  fronn  other 
governments.  Certainly  the  United  NaUons 
has  never  advocated  the  use  of  "all  possible 
force"  to  deal  with  this  problem,  as  it  has 
just  recommended  with  respect  to  Rhodesia. 
In  the  case  of  the  satellite  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  supposedly 
gave  Independence  to  this  bloc  of  nations  but 
nevertheless  has  managed  to  retain  control 
through  the  apparatus  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  often  with  military  forces.  The 
Russians  try  to  spread  the  impression  every 
now  and  then  that  these  Elastem  European 
countries  are  Independent  and  can  make 
trade  arrangements  with  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  do 
not  really  have  self-government. 

So  any  pronouncement  by  the  United 
Nations  today  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
self-government  for  the  people  of  Rhodesia, 
the  majority  of  whom  happen  to  be  black, 
could  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  world's  big- 
gest International  organization  may  soon  ex- 
press Itself  In  favor  of  the  principle  of  self- 
government  for  white  p>eople  who  have  come 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  East- 
ern Europe. 

It  is  sigixlflcant  that  the  United  States 
voted  for  the  resolution  to  hold  up  the  grant 
ol  Independence  to  Rhodesia  by  Brltoln,  and 
In  a  friendly  understanding  with  tbe  British 
t  Foreign  Office  has  imdertaken  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  authorities  there.  Pres- 
sure Is  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Rhode- 
slan whites  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
Independent  under  a  government  which.  It  is 
argued,  wouldn't  reflect  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  There  axe  nearly  4  mil- 
lion tribesmen,  mostly  uneducated,  and  350,- 
000  whites  possessing  skills  of  various  kinds. 
The  State  Department  here  has  Indicated 
It  will  participate  in  economic  sanctions 
whereby  trade  would  be  cut  off  and  aid  of 
various  kinds  would  be  Interrupted  if  the 
Rhodeslan  leaders  insist  upon  separating 
themselves  from  th«  British  and  going  It 
alone. 

But,  it  will  be  asked.  Just  why  shouldn't 
Britain  and  other  countries  be  willing  to 
apply  the  same  formula  to  Red  China?  For 
the  Pelplng  regime  has  undertaken  to  pre- 
vent a  majority  of  the  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam from  maintaining  their  Independence. 

The  United  Nations  has.  In  effect,  approved 
all  measures  of  economic  or  military  force 
that  may  toe  necessary  to  Insure  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Rhodesia  under  a  government 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  Its  people.  This  gives 
hope  that  in  the  future  perhaps  the  same 
concern  wUl  be  felt  and  similar  measures 
adopted  to  insure  the  right  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Vietnam  to  govern  them- 
selves without  Interference  by  a  minority 
aided  by  Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  country.  Scsneday,  too.  perhaps 
the  peoptes  of  Eastern  Europe  will  be  helped 
by  the  United  Nations  to  regain  the  inde- 
pendence they  once  enjoyed. 


UNtvxssAi.    StrrTRACB   Tt*   RaoDssiA?      Wht 
Not   roK   All    CoiuimRar   Staixb? 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 
If  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  of  Southern 
Rhodesia   carries   out   his   threat   to  declare 
his  country  Independent,  he  Is  going  to  com- 
pel the  Labor  Government  In  liondon  to  put 
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up  or  shut  up.  London  will  »cc«pt  no  Inde- 
P<^ndenc«  that  excludM  the  blacks,  almost 
:2    tim««  aa  numaroua  aa   th«  whltaa.   from 

•-'.<•  v:;t*  Smith  know*  that  gl'vlng  unlverna. 
suffrage  to  a  p«ople  totally  unprepared  f  t 
democracy  would  r«ault  In  the  kUilng  or 
expuUlon  of  tha  whltae.  th«  expropriation 
of  their  property,  and  the  probable  emergence 
of  a  new  Ohana.  half-faacUt.  half-Commu- 
nlat. 

Rather  than  have  thu.  Smith  says,  he  and 
the  other  whltea  prefer  to  "go  out  fighting 
rather  than  crawling  on  our  band*  and 
knees." 

Smith  knows,  as  I  reported  from  London 
last  June,  that  Prime  Minister  Wilson  dare 
not  send  white  Britishers  to  shoot  down 
white  Rhodeslans  men  and  perhaps  offlcen, 
as  well  would  refuse.  Economic  sanctions 
by  Britain  alone  would  have  little  effect  on 
*h.t«  Rhodeslans  and  might  cause  other 
A^Ticnn  states  to  withdraw  from  the  Com- 
monwealth 

.ApparenUy.  Wilson  Is  not  alone.  V  Thant. 
the  champion  of  enforced  desegregation 
'•■■'ryv/hfr"  ^*•;leve8  the  matter  will  come  be- 
r  >re  he  V  N  Security  Council,  possibly  be- 
-  ,r»  •.;.»;»  lines  are  printed.  What  can  the 
S"   u.'::y  Council  do? 

Send  a  -police  force"— Indians,  Qhanlans, 
Yugoslavs — to  Impose  desegregation?  That 
would  not  be  too  easy.  It  was  one  thing 
for  Dag  Hammarskjold  to  send  an  Indian- 
commanded  brigade  to  overcome  Tshombe's 
Belpan  mercenaries.  It  will  be  quite  another 
to  overcome  white  Rhodeslans  who  feel  they 
have  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  no  place 
else  to  go. 

VNTTWD  STATVa  WOtOi)  rOLLOW  THl  LKADBS 

To  be  sure.  Just  as  Hammarskjold  then, 
so  U  Thant  now.  would  have  the  support 
of  the  United  States.  Last  Pnday.  Mrs.  Eu- 
genie Anderson,  representing  the  United 
States  before  the  General  Assembly's  Trustee- 
ship Committee,  promised  that  the  United 
Stats  will  "take  the  necessary  concrete  step* 
In  concert  with  others"  against  an  "Illegal. 
unilateral  declaration  of  tndependenca"  by 
Smith 

This  Is  to  me  an  astonishing  position.  It 
would  have  precluded  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depM»ndenre  by  the  Founding  Fathers  In  lT7a. 
It  would  have  prevented  any  number  of  simi- 
lar acts  since.  In  most  cases.  Independence 
was  t.^ie  work  of  small  minorities  which,  fre- 
quently failed  to  esUbllsh  democratic 
regimes 

But  Rhodesia,  according  to  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  U  Tl>ant,  Is  different.  And  the  times 
have  changed.  In  Rhodesia  a  small  white 
minority  Intends  to  disenfranchise  a  black 
majority.  Any  such  action  may  provoke 
other  neighboring  blacks  to  attack  that  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  caualng  the  whites  of  South 
Africa  to  come  to  its  defense,  thus  possibly 
sparking  a  world  war. 

4MEaiCAN    POamON    ITNTXNaaLB 

Both  positions  by  an  American  admlnls- 
!.-ition  are.  In  my  eyes,  untenable.  I  happen 
W)  deplore  racial  segregation  and  wars,  of 
which  I  have  wltneeeed  Ave.  But  legally  I 
see  no  difference  between  a  18th  of  the  popu- 
lation rulin«  RhodeeU  and  less  than  that 
fraction  rijling  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China. 
a;;  the  other  Communist  states,  Egypt,  and 
Indonesia   (at  least  untu  last  week),  etc. 

The  same  holds  for  the  argument  against 
"colonlAllam"  wblcta  the  Irresponsible  ma- 
jority of  Ui*.  members  have  made  their 
sole  criterion  If  overeeas  colonies  are  bad, 
then  so  are  the  Sorleta'  Internal  colonies 
I  comprising  almost  half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion I ,  so  U  Red  China's  tyranny  over  Tibet 
and  paru  of  Mongolia;  so  are  Kenya's  and 
Ethiopia's  suppression  of  alien  Somalia. 

Why  U  the  United  Nations  doing  nothing 
about  these  sltuatlonsT  Why  does  It  pick 
only  on  Rhodesia  and.  If  it  dared,  on  South 
Africa? 


Color  Is  not  and  cannot  be  made  a  binding 
touchstone  in  a  world  of  law.  Nor  can  the 
fear  of  local  war  "escalating"  Into  major 
war.  If  the  United  States  has.  as  I  firmly 
believe,  the  right  to  wage  war  to  liberate 
South  Vietnam,  Pakistan  can  do  the  same 
to  liberate  the  Moslem  Kashmiris — or  at 
least  to  give  them  the  right  ctf  self-determi- 
nation. 

Anything  less  Is  either  an  unprincipled 
bid  for  the  favor  of  the  nonwhlte  countries, 
rank  hypocrisy  or  legal  confusion  which  at 
some  point  can  rebound  against  us.  Oppres- 
sion Is  oppression  wherever  It  occurs. 

If  L.B.J.  gets  the  full  facu  about  Rho- 
desia, he  will,  I  hope,  decide  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Rhodesia  Is  strictly  a  matter  for 
that  country  and  for  Britain.  And  let  the 
anucolonlallsu  In  the  United  NaUons  squeal 
to  their  hearts'  content. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  SUr. 
Nov.  4,  1065 1 
BacATRiNo  Sfacx  in  Rhodcsian  Caisia 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
A   great  many   friends   of   Rhodesia,   and 
friends  of  Britain  as  well,  breathed  a  collec- 
tive sigh  of  relief  this  past  weekend  ahen 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  appointment 
of    a    royal    commission    to    wet    down    the 
whole  flaming  issue  of  Rhodesia  n  independ- 
ence.    This   Is  not  a  guarantee  of  solution, 
but  In   the  classic  British  tradition.  It  Is  a 
reasonable  facalmlle  thereof;  and  It  will  give 
both  sides  a  needed  opportunity  to  let  tem- 
pers cool  off. 

It  Is  perhaps  an  oversimplification  to  say 
that  all  the  merit  Is  on  the  side  of  Rhodesia 
and  all  the  power  Is  on  the  side  of  Britain, 
but  In  the  end  It  bolls  down  to  that.  To  his 
everlasting  credit.  Britain's  Prime  Bllnlster 
Harold  Wilson  has  rebuked  the  hotheads  who 
were  urging  him  to  send  In  troops  to  quell 
incipient  revolution.  This  Is  the  least  of  the 
powers  m  Wilson's  armamentarium:  It  cotild 
not  possibly  be  Invoked  without  Inviting  his 
own  ruin.  For  the  present,  he  has  the  force 
of  a  tr\unped-up  world  opinion,  which  may 
not  amount  to  much  in  a  showdown;  and 
for  the  future,  he  has  the  threat  of  economic 
sanctions,  which  In  the  case  of  RhodesU 
could  well  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

Rhodesia  Is  enormously  dependent  not  only 
upon  her  tobacco  exports,  but  also  upon  ex- 
ports of  asbestos,  pig  iron,  copper,  and  meat. 
She  exports  gold,  coal,  groundnuts  chrome 
ore.  raw  sugar.  And  while  a  large  part  of 
this  trade  U  with  friendly  South  Africa,  a 
much  larger  part  depends  for  lu  existence 
upon  access  to  markets — especially  Common- 
wealth market*— m  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Rhodesia  lacks  the  self-sufficiency  and  diver- 
sification of  South  Africa;  she  desperately 
needs  a  continued  Inflow  of  foreign  capital. 

Tet  It  Is  a  truism  that  might  is  not  always 
right,  and  In  seeking  her  Independence,  Rho- 
desia has  every  conceivable  right  on  her  side. 
Seventy  years  ago,  Cecil  J  Rhodes  found  In 
the  Sabl-Llmpopo  region  nothing  but  prlml- 
Uve  Jungle,  riddled  by  disease.  Inhabited  by 
tribes  that  scarcely  had  advanced  from  the 
Stone  Age.  Today  the  Sabl-Umpopo  Irri- 
gation Authority  dramatically  Illustrates  the 
fantasUc  story  of  modern  RhodesU.  Thanks 
to  the  vision.  Industry,  capital,  and  genius 
of  the  white  settlers,  a  sturdy  and  prosperous 
nation  has  been  brought  Into  being — a  nation 
that  has  the  characteristics  of  nationhood 
In  ways  that  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Oambla.  and 
the  Congo  simply  do  not. 

Who  Is  It  that  opposes  Independence  for 
Rhodesia?  It  is  the  same  gaggle  of  profes- 
sional liberals,  hooked  on  the  narcoUc  of 
Instant  equality,  whose  Idiot  chant  of  "one 
man.  one  vote"  threw  the  Congo  Into  chaos. 
These  are  the  knee  Jerk  opponents  of  coloni- 
alism— of  Western  colonialism,  that  Is. 

The  several  months  required  for  the  royal 
commission's  study  should  provide  time  for 
the  leaders  of  Rhodesia,  out  of  a  decent  re- 
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•pect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  to  declare 
more  persuaalvely  the  causes  that  Unoei 
them  to  the  separation.  ^ 

In  this  Interim  period,  perhaps  It  can  be 
made  clear  that  the  Rhodesian  consututlon 
coupled  with  the  Rhodesian  program  of  pub' 
lie  education,  must  ineviubly  bring  pouticsl 
power  to  the  country's  4  million  blacks  n 
can  be  made  evident  that  within  RhodesU 
Itself.  oppoelOon  to  independence  comes 
largely  from  a  handful  of  self-seeking  black 
natlonaUst  leaders,  whose  object  is  not  peace 
and  prosperity,  but  personal  power. 

If  any  people  In  the  world  should  view  the 
asplraUons  of  Rhodesia  sympathetically 
surely  It  Is  the  American  people.  When  our 
Founding  Fathers  spoke  for  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  they  were  not 
speaking  of  the  consent  of  Ullterate  Negro 
slaves  and  pagan  Indian  tribes.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  own 
future  securtty,  and  toward  that  end  they 
pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor.  Theirs  was 
the  last  unilateral  declaraUon  of  Independ- 
ence within  the  British  Empire  dated  at 
Philadelphia  July  4.  1T7«.  We  forget  It  today 
to  our  shame. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Nov.  34.  19681 
Silence  on  Rhodksia  Inxxpucaslx 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Unprecedented   things   are   happening  to- 
day  In   the  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States — but  most  people  aren't 
paying  any  attention  to  It,  and  represenU- 
tlvee  of  both  parties  In  Congress  are  strangely 
silent. 

Nowhere  In  the  Constitution,  for  Instance, 
Is  the  President  given  the  right  to  decide 
for  himself  with  what  countries  trade  shall 
be  conducted  or  what  tariff  duties  shall  be 
Imposed — unless  Congress  specifically  author- 
izes such  broad  powers  by  legislation. 

Yet.  over  the  past  weekend,  the  United 
States  voted  In  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  to  call  on  Britain  to  "quell" 
the  rebellion  In  Rhodesia.  Then  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  announced  various  eco- 
nomic measures  decided  upon  by  this  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  the 
resolution.  He  declared  that  steps  wUl  be 
taken  to  tighten  the  economic  squeeze  on 
the  Rhodesian  secessionists  and  said  that 
President  Johnson  had  canceled  Rhodesia's 
1965  sugar-Import  quota  of  9.500  tonr— a 
shlpmeiTt  which  already  was  on  the  high 
seas  en  route  to  America.     Goldberg  added 

"The  President  has  suspended  Rhodesia's 
sugar  quota  for  1966  and  has  directed  that 
this  shipment  will  not  be  accepted.  We  will 
continue  to  consider  urgently  any  other  steps 
which  win  Insure  that  no  action  Is  taken  to 
assist  the  Illegal  regime  in  Salisbury.  Rhode- 
sia. The  writing  Is  on  the  wall.  The  mU- 
gulded  rebels  In  Southern  Rhodesia  would 
do  well  to  heed  the  voice  of  the  Council  and 
the  voice  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  world." 

But  colncldentally  American  boys  are  be- 
ing killed  (»-  wounded  In  South  Vietnam  as 
a  result  of  attacks  by  the  troops  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government — a  regime  that  U 
obtaining  supplies  and  conomodltles  through 
trading  with  many  nations  of  the  world 
But  nothing  Is  being  done  here  to  cut  ofl 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
countries. 

Also  significant  Is  the  failure  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  voice  any  criticism  about  the  Inter- 
ference In  Rhodesia's  Internal  affairs  such 
as  he  expressed  about  the  use  of  VS.  forces 
during  a  rebellion  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Not  only  yvas  the  action  of  Johnson 
then  denounced  as  an  improper  Interference 
with  the  right  of  a  people  to  determine  their 
own  kind  of  government,  but  It  was  argued 
that  the  United  SUtes  had  no  business  In- 
terfering with  a  revolution  organized  by  the 
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people.  In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, of  course,  there  was  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  well  as  a  threat  by 
Communists  to  take  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  no  such  circumstances  or 
precedents  of  International  law  are  Involved 
In  Rhodesia. 

If  the  principle  is  accepted  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  absolute  power  in  Interua- 
tlonal  affairs — despite  the  plain  words  of  the 
Constitution  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations" — then  the  United  States  will  again 
and  again  find  Itself  In  a  awkward  position 
with  respect  to  policies  pursued  internally  by 
various  countries  In  the  world.  The  eco- 
nomic weapon  can  be  a  powerful  one.  and 
Congress  unquestionably  would  grant  au- 
thority when  an  embargo  would  protect  di- 
rectly the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  unlikely,  however,  that  authorization 
would  be  given  Ut  pass  Judgment  ufwn  the 
Internal  policies^  any  country  and  to  set 
up  yardstlctcs  to  determine  whether  any 
government  Is  or  Is  not  truly  representative 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  Washington  Is 
doubtless  motivated  by  a  desire  to  please  the 
British  Government.  But  even  more  it 
seeks  to  curry  favor  with  the  large  number 
of  Negro  voters  In  this  country  whose  prej- 
udices are  easily  aroused  by  the  statement 
that  Negroes  In  Rhodesia  are  being  victim- 
ized by  a  white  minority.  In  Rhodesia  itself, 
however,  there  are  many  Negroes  who  feel 
that  the  future  economic  welfare  of  their 
country  is  linked  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
whites  to  direct  the  development  of  the 
nation's  resources. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
Rhodesian  question  Is  being  handled  here 
as  a  political  Issue.  Fear  of  the  Negro  vote 
m  this  country  Is  what  Is  Influencing  not 
only  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
but  also  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  keeping  quiet  as  Washington  tries  to  tell 
the  people  of  another  country  what  kind  of 
government  they  must  have.  To  use  the 
economic  power  of  the  United  States  to  med- 
dle in  the  political  affairs  of  a  country  In 
another  hemisphere  Is  unprecedented.  The 
acquiescence  of  many  people  In  a  policy 
which  reveals  an  avowed  purpose  to  Intervene 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia  Is  Inex- 
plicable. 

RaoDcsu  Challenges  Forcbs  of  WoRLn 

REVOLtmOK 

(By  Eric  D.  Butler) 

(terroR's  Note — Mr.  Butler,  Australian 
eofrespondent  of  the  Canadian  Intelligence 
Service  Is  an  Internationally  known  writer 
sod  author,  and  one  of  the  world's  leading 
authorities  on  the  world  revolutionary  move- 
ment. The  following  article  is  excerpted 
from  the  February  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian 
Intelligence  Service. ) 

When  the  true  history  of  our  times  comes 
to  be  written.  It  will  be  recorded  that  on 
November  1,  1966,  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith. 
of  Rhodesia,  speaking  for  a  handful  of  Euro- 
peans determined  to  uphold  Civilized  values 
and  lo  discharge  their  reeponslbllltles  to- 
ward their  African  brothers,  struck  a  mas- 
sive blow  against  the  forces  of  world  revolu- 
Uon  By  their  courageous  stand,  the 
Rnodesians  have  precipitated  an  Interna- 
uonal  campaign  which  clearly  reveals  the 
nature  of  the  conspiracy  against  civilization. 
*«  a  time  when  Western  leaders  In  London 
Wd  Washington  are  allegedly  engaged  In  dl- 
"^tlng  a  campaign  of  resistance  against 
Jljooununist  criminals  In  Moscow  and  Pelplng. 
^y  are  In  fact  uniting  with  those  same 
°^nal8  m  pursuit  of  the  common  objective 
°'f*«^''oying  the  Smith  government. 
^jThe  tragic  plight  of  a  brainwashed  world 
"••never  been  more  graphically  demon- 
trTt  **  ^^  ^^^  international  campaign 

f^nst  Rhodesia.    Both  Moscow  and  Pleping 


are  devoting  every  effort  to  a  total  war — 
military.  p>olltlcal.  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical— designed  to  produce  a  world  Com- 
munist state.  But  the  leaders  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  solemnly  proclaim  that 
Just  over  200.000  Europ>eans  in  Rhodesia, 
threatening  no  one,  upholding  a  rule  of  law 
which  protects  both  European  and  African, 
are  such  a  "threat  to  world  peace"  that  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  destroy  them.  In 
the  "United"  Nations,  only  two  nations. 
South  Africa  and  Portugal,  declined  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  call  to  "crush  Rhodesia." 

British  Socialist  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  calls  for  the  destruction  of  civilized 
government  in  Rhodesia,  while  advocating 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  criminals  of 
the  Kremlin.  Supporting  him  are  the  big 
International  news  agencies,  responsible  for 
what  Is  called  "world  opinion,"  and  powerful 
International  financial  groups. 

It  was  significant  that  when  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  blatantly  stole  Rhodesian  finan- 
cial reeerves  in  London,  and  suspended  the 
Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Board  of  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  Rhodesia,  he  replaced  them 
with  financiers  who  have  long  served  revolu- 
tionary causes.  The  new  chairman.  Sir  Syd- 
ney Caine,  Is  director  of  the  London  ^hool 
of  Economics;  while  the  merchant  banker. 
S.  G.  Warburg,  another  member  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's new  bank  board,  has  played  a  prom- 
inent role  in  attempting  to  destroy  British 
sovereignty  and  institutions  by  forcing  the 
United  Kingdom  Into  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community. 

AflllCA    MAJOR    COMMUNIST    TARCrT 

The  Rhodesian  situation  can  only  be  real- 
istically discussed  against  the  background 
of  Comcaunist  global  strategy.  Mr.  Ian 
Smith  Is  constantly  stressing  the  fact  that 
he  and  his  fellows  are  attempting  to  hold 
the  line  for  civilization  in  Africa  against 
the  threat  of  Congo-type  reversions  to  bar- 
barism which  the  Communists  seek  to  ex- 
ploit. The  Communists  have  no  interest  In 
Africans  except  as  the  raw  material  of  their 
revolutionary  strategy.  Africa  Is  one  of  the 
Communists'  moet  Important  strategical  tar- 
gets. We  know  this  because  they  have  been 
frank  about  their  strategy.  Following  close- 
ly Lenin's  teaching  about  conquering  the 
Western  nations  through  their  colonies,  and 
the  development  of  this  strategy  by  Stalin 
In  his  work  on  the  "National  Problem."  the 
Communists  have  intensified  their  revolu- 
tionary activities  in  three  major  areas  of  the 
world:    Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

A  brilliant  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
current  Communist  strategy  was  provided 
by  Mao  Tse-tung's  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense. Lin  Plao.  In  an  article  In  the  Pelplng 
Review  of  September  3.  1965.  and  subse- 
quently republished  In  booklet  form.  After 
outlining  Mao  Tse-tung's  theory  of  "the  es- 
tablishment of  rural  revolutionary  base  areas 
and  the  encirclement  of  the  cities  from  the 
countryside,"  Lin  Plao  went  on  to  observe: 
"Taking  the  entire  globe,  if  North  America 
and  Western  Etirope  can  be  called  the  cities 
of  the  world,  then  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  constitute  the  rural  areas  of  the 
world.  Since  World  War  n,  the  proletarian 
revolutionary  movement  has  for  various  rea- 
sons been  temporarily  held  back  in  the  North 
American  and  West  European  capitalist 
countries,  while  the  people's  revolutionary 
movement  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
has  been  growing  vigorously.  In  a  sense, 
the  contemporary  world  revolution  also  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  the  encirclement  of  cities 
by  the  rural  areas.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
whole  cause  of  world  revolution  hinges  on 
the  revolutionary  struggles  of  the  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  peoples." 

The  Smith  government  in  Rhodesia  chal- 
lenges this  revolutionary  strategy  as  applied 
in  Africa.  By  so  doing  it  has  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  the  whole  international  revo- 
lutionary movement  on  its  head.     But  It  Is 


also  acting  as  a  type  of  catalyst,  forcing 
people  around  the  world  to  face  the  Issues 
involved  In  the  Rhodesian  stand,  and  to 
take  sides. 

Rhodesia  could  be  the  turning  point  In 
the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  revolution. 
Mr.  Ian  Smith  firmly  believes  this  to  be  the 
case,  thus  proving  that  he  Is  not  only  a 
great  statesman,  but  a  leader  of  vision. 

(Communist   Party   statement   on   Rhodesia 

appearlng*ln  the  Worker.  Nov.  21.  1966) 
Communist  Pahtt  Statement  on   Rhodesia 
(Note. — The   following   statement  was  Is- 
sued Tuesday  by  the  national  office  of  the 
Communist  Party.) 

Neither  racism  nor  minority  rule  has  any 
right  to  lay  claim  to  political  independence 
In  the  modern  world.  That  Is  the  funda- 
mental Issue  at  stake  In  the  announcement 
by  the  Ian  Smith  regime  that  It  was  sep- 
arating South  Rhodesia  frcwn  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

What  Is  Involved"  Is  a  desperate  attempt  of 
a  small  white  exploiting  class  to  perpetuate 
its  state  rule  over  4  million  African  people 
In  a  country  having  less  than  one-quarter 
million  white  inhabitants.  The  so-called 
declaration  of  Independence  of  South  Rhode- 
sia, therefore,  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 
secessionist  proclamation  of  southern  U.S. 
slaveholders  In  1860  than  to  the  1776  charter 
of  liberty  whose  language  is  now  cynically 
invoked. 

Once  again  our  government  is  being  put  to 
the  test  of  Its  readiness  to  carry  out  In  action 
Its  verbal  commitments  to  the  defense  of 
democracy.  Mere  resolutions  will  not  do. 
Nor  will  It  suffice  to  Join  with  Britain  In 
meaningless  or  Insignificant  economic  ges- 
tures toward  while  supremacist  Rhodesia 
while  continuing  to  extract  mounting  super- 
profits from  business  with  this  country  and 
its  apartheid  neighbor.  South  Africa,  which 
Inspired  and  supports  the  racist  dictatorship 
headed  by  Ian  Smith. 

No  pious  partnership  between  the  past 
masters  of  colonialism  In  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  neocolonlalist  aggressors 
of  the  Johnson  administration  can  evade  the 
call  for  Justice  now  raised  In  the  chambers 
o.  the  United  Nations.  The  world  has  not 
forgot  the  speed  with  which  Great  Britain 
has  resorted  to  force  to  impose  Its  will  against 
the  people  anywhere  who  challenge  Its  domi- 
nation, whether  in  Aden  In  the  East  or  Gui- 
ana In  the  New  World.  Neither  are  they 
unaroused  by  the  armed  invasion  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Nothing  less  than  the  removal  from  power 
of  the  racist  usurpers  will  do.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  Rhodesian  people,  through  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Zimbabwe  African  People's 
Union  and  the  Zimbabwe  African  Nationalist 
Union,  have  called  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  use  force  to  stop  the  rebellion.  Thir- 
ty-six African  nations  in  the  U.N..  supported 
by  many  others.  Including  all  the  socialist 
countries,  have  called  upon  the  world  orga- 
nization to  give  Its  Immediate  and  full  sup- 
poTt  to  such  action. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A.  Joins 
with  all  other  Americans  who  cherish  free- 
dom, equality,  and  national  independence 
In  calling  upon  the  US.  delegates  in  the 
United  Nations  to  put  aside  all  sham  or 
delaying  measures  in  dealing  with  Rhodesia's 
racist  rulers  and  to  give  full  support  to  the 
use  of  the  TuU  power  of  the  U.N.  to  Insure 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Zim- 
babwe people. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Nov.  30.  1965] 

Ironies  Mount  on  Rrodbaia  Issvx 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

And   so   the   campaign   continues   against 

the  Independent  Government  of  Rhodesia — 
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an  ugly  campalgTi.  \uir«aaonliig,  demacoglo — 

and  ihe  tronle«  Oiotint  up 

Xn  the  United  WaOons.  Uie  air  U  filled  with 
flips  that  'hn  fnlted  Nationa  uuat  not  s'-^nd 
Idly  rjy  wsi;?  tile  rlcbta  of  mAn  are  be'rig  vi.y- 
l.ited  !R  Rhodesia  Tet  tbOM  Who  sh^<J  •,/,« 
:.irgMt  tears  s'.rir.c!  S.-y-eyod  U  the  r'^^h:.-  ^f 
man  ar»  rapftd  through  the  Bartem  »\jf.ci 

By  an  overwhelming  vote,  the  General  A«- 
Minbly  r.^y.s  '  r  i*conomle  sanctlona  To  our 
own  snan^.e  Ar!.^laasador  Arthur  Ooldberg 
JolM  the  gang  Tet  thOM  who  would  close 
all  p>orts  to  Rhodealan  trade  are  strangely 
agrweable  to  other  eemnierce — the  commerce 
that  (eeda  atrateglr  (foo<1»  '-o  .ur  ^iiTr.\p«  :n 
Haiphong  and  Hanci 

Our  Oo'.ernnient  Jolas  la  a  Xervid  r-»...i'i- 
Uon  denouncing  Rhodaala'a  Uulepcndeuce  .va 
a  liireai  to  international  p«ac«.  Not  a  scrap 
of  reaaoned  inrument  aupporta  thla  declara- 
tion, but  one  might  aa  well  try  reaaon«d  ar- 
gument on  a  lynch  mob.  The  sin  ot  Ian 
Smiths  regime  U  that  the  Rhodeainn  oon- 
stitutinn  .'ii'.!.^  to  provide  for  the  franrhlM  In 
a  faahion  luitable  to  the  taatea  ot  Dahomey. 
Gabon,  and  Chad  To  any  objective  eye.  the 
ahortcomin^  I  Rhodeala's  eonatltutloa 
would  »«em  to  be  .T:attera  "easentlaUy  within 
the  dommt;c  ;unadictlon"  of  that  b«l«*- 
guered  country,  and  a«  such,  beyond  tba 
reach  <jf  U  N  InterrenUoo  under  UJt.  Char- 
ter But  the  delegataa  from  Dahomey,  Ga- 
bon, and  Chad — and  from  the  United 
States — do  not  appaar  to  have  read  that  part 
tT  the  U  N.  Charter  lately. 

Life  magazine  Is  full  Of  moral  outrage. 
Think  of  11  Under  the  Smith  government. 
230,000  whitea  intend  to  mailntaln  abaolut* 
domination  over  4  million  blacJu.  no  matter 
what  the  cost  ■•  Tet  the  othar  side  of  this 
prop<~«ition  Ls  that  4  million  blacks  would 
maintain  absolute  domination  over  220.000 
whites,  no  matter  what  tb«  ooat— and  the 
ooei  would  tx?  prodigious. 

That  II  the  heart  of  th<*  lasue.  To  the 
kindergarten  m.entalltles  whoae  InteUaotual 
rapar:r7  begins  with  one  man  and  oundudea 
with  '.ine  vote.  It  sounds  so  plaualble:  Why 
shouldn't  4  million  prevail  over  230,0007  Aa 
Edmund  Burke  obaerved  175  years  ago.  Ln  re- 
flecting upon  the  revolution  In  P*rance,  such 
an  argument  cannot  be  refuted  if  the  consti- 
tution of  a  klngrion-.  be  a  problem  In  arith- 
metic only  Th  J  »ort  of  discourse  does  well 
enough  with  t.'ie  lamp  post  for  its  second," 
■»id  Burke  To  men  who  may  reason  calmly. 
it  Ls  rldit-uloua  " 

The  problem  In  Rhodeala  U  no  mere  ex- 
er'r-ise  In  sums  on  a  schoolboy's  alate.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  weights  In  a  scale  or  num- 
bers >n  a  chart.  The  object  u  the  formation 
or  goveriirneat.  the  preservation  of  order,  the 
defe.hse  f  property,  the  management  of 
public  i.Ti:.-3.  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
the  .^dmir.iiitratlon  of  law.  Thoee  who  woiild 
deliver  Rhodeala  Into  the  hands  of  the  4 
miinon  sucks.  out  of  some  obaeaslve  lust  for 
.".'ta.t  ifri.,-.  ri  y.  have  whipped  reason  out 
'  *;-.";r  -ompie*  They  fancy  that  all  men 
.i.-»  equ,\;      I:  IS  not  so;  It  has  never  been  so. 

Do  we  learn  nothing  from  our  history,  our 
i-r.  :aws,  our  own  institutions?  We  do  not 
scri  a  boy  with  a  jack-knife  to  operate  upon 
.1  P-esl'Jent,  out  of  some  deluaion  that  com- 
petence rung  with  the  edge  on  a  blade.  And 
Ii7  the  same  token,  neither  do  we  admit 
r»:->r..i  morons,  and  mewling  Infants  to  the 
polls  Implicit  In  the  franchise  requirements 
of  our  own  land  Is  the  sound  rule  that  the 
vote  should  be  confined,  however  roughly,  to 
thoae  of  praeumed  virtue  and  wisdom.  It 
was  not  until  August  1920.  Just  45  years  ago. 
that  women  were  deemed  the  p<rtltlcal  equals 
of  men. 

Where,  then,  does  the  notion  arise  that  the 
untutored  blacks  of  Hhodesla  are  prepared 
for  the  heavy  reapooalbUlUew  It  U  proposed 
to  put  upon  Mxitmf  By  what  colossal  Im- 
pudence d  -««  :«e  -uitod  States  object  to  the 
compoalth  r  .f  A  lisant  parliament?  It  U 
none  of  ->ur  bMv-<-  .-  -,  „y  that  Rhodesia's 


franchise  requirements,  as  to  property  and 
education,  should  be  rewritten  to  the  model 
of  Kanaas  or  New  Tork.  The  government  of 
Ian  Smith  U  capable  of  governing:  It  U 
pledged  to  a  continued  program  of  public 
education  and  private  employment  that  will 
Hft  the  native  population  steadily  toward  a 
better  UTe.  If  colonial  status  la  to  end.  what 
more  reasonably  oould  be  aakedf 

The  anawer  of  the  egalltarlaiu  la  that  it  U 
not  enough  that  colonialism  should  end. 
"White  supremacy"  also  must  end.  The 
demand  has  become  a  fetish,  so  wrapped  In  a 
fuzzy  emotion  that  It  provokes  irrational 
reverence.  In  any  government,  some  man.  or 
men.  or  group  must  always  be  "supreme."  for 
power  must  be  vested  ultimately  In 
particular  hands  and  minds.  In  Rhodesia 
today,  by  reason  of  thelf-lnherltance  and 
their  labor,  the  Industrious  whites  who 
built  the  country  ha*e  established  their 
supremacy.  If  this  bw^ treason,  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  It. 

*  I  Prom  th«  Waahtngton  (D.O.)  Branlng  Star, 
Dec.  21,  i»«6) 
CvBA,  RaoBMna,  and  Tlumi»4 
(By  James  J  Kllpatrlck) 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Sngiand  marched 
Into  the  rotunda  oX  the  Brltiah  Bmbaasy  a 
little  before  6  o'clock  Friday  evening,  with  a 
amsOl  safari,  of  brlefoase  bearers  striding 
along  bahlnd  him.  He  had  coqm  to  meet 
the  press;  and  the  press  had  Rhodeala  on  lU 
mind. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  Rhodesia  crisis 
a  month  ago."  the  first  questioner  recalled. 
"the  VS.  Oovemment  has  cooperated  fully 
with  you  In  the  Impoeltion  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  What  would  be  your 
position,  sir.  on  a  r«oonalderatlon  of  Britain's 
willingness  to  ship  bnaes  and  other  British 
eommodlttes  to  Oommtmlst  Cuba?" 

Above  hia  red  tie.  the  Prime  Minister's  face 
turned  a  Uttle  pink;  bis  oold  blue  eyee  frosted 
over      It  was  a  strawberry  parfalt  effect. 

"There  Is  no  parallel,"  snapped  the  Prime 
Minuter  of  England.  The  Ian  Smith  gov- 
ernment, he  explained,  la  an  "Illegal"  govern- 
ment. It  la  a  part  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth In  a  way  that  Cuba  was  never  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  He  could  find  nothing 
analogous   in   the   two  sittiatlona. 

It  was  not  the  time  or  place  for  a  news- 
paperman to  ar^e  with  the  operating  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment,  Yet  If  the  oc- 
casion had  permitted,  It  would  have  been  a 
fascinating  business  to  pursue  the  matter 
with  Harold  Wilson.  The  longer  the  Rhode- 
slan  story  continues,  the  more  it  emphasizes 
the  double  or  triple  or  quadruple  standards 
of  political  morality  that  prevail  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  the  matter  of 
Cuba.  It  la  passing  strange,  merely  to  touch 
upon  one  point,  that  Wiison  should  have 
chosen  to  disprove  a  parallel  by  first  em- 
phasizing the  "Illegal"  nature  of  the  Smith 
regime.  One  has  dlfBcuIty  in  recalling  when 
Pldel  Castro  waa  elected  to  anything.  Nor 
la  one  especially  Impressed  by  Wilson's  de- 
nunciation (In  his  speech  to  Commons  on 
December  10)  of  the  "police  sUte  methoda" 
inatltuted  by  Smith  at  Salisbury,  No  meaa- 
urea  taken  In  Rhodesia  since  November  11 
could  compare  with  the  oppressions  and  con- 
fiscations imposed  by  Castro  In  Cuba. 

Tet  there  Is  much  more.  It  was  the  offi- 
cial position  of  our  own  Oovemment,  long 
before  that  historic  October  of  1862,  that 
Caatros  Ctiba  presented  a  formidable  threat 
to  International  security.  Aa  far  back  aa 
Nfay  19fll,  the  House  voted  401  to  2  to  declar* 
Cuba  "a  baae  and  staging  area  for  Commu- 
nist subversion  throughout  the  hemlaphera." 
In  the  spring  of  1M2,  Kennedy  proclaimed 
a  renewed  embargo  on  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba, 
and  called  upon  our  NATO  allies  to  support 
our  position. 


Our  good  friends  in  England  ootild  not 
have  carad  less  about  assisting  th«  Oait«<j 
StatM  in  the  enforcement  of  sanction. 
thoaght  vlUl  to  VB.  Interests.  Over  the  first 
a  months  of  1962.  432  non -Communist  «hin« 
oarrted  Commimist  cargoes  to  Cuba;  thi 
Oreeka  were  first,  with  97  of  these  the 
BrlUah  ranked  aecond.  with  77, 

In  the  faU  of  1»«2  cams  the  great  con- 
fronUion,  whan  the  mlaallss  wars  discovered 
and  tho  world  held  lU  braath.  Kennedy  one* 
more  begged  the  British  to  clamp  down  on 
trade  with  Caatro.  On  October  11.  isca 
BrltUh  ahlpownsrs  voted  unanimously  to 
reXuae. 

Throughout  thla  period.  British  Uakers 
carried  oil  to  Cuba.  Canada  sold  wheat  to 
Cuba  by  the  mllllona  ot  bushels.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1963.  Kennedy  asked  Britain  to  ban 
trade  and  travel  to  Cuba;  Britain  refused 
In  Pebrtiary  1964  the  egfcta  of  continued 
British  trada  with  Castro  were  so  serious 
that  the  United  SUtes  temporarily  suspended 
military  aid  to  Britain. 

But  hi.  ho.  parallels  run  awry.  The  VS. 
Oovernment  supports  Britain's  sanctions 
against  RhodasU  to  ths  hUt — private  con- 
tracu  cancelled,  export  restrlcUons  imposed, 
funds  froeen.  And  now.  aa  the  Prime  Mln- 
Istar  told  ths  press  conference.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  U.S.  planes  will  assist  In  an  air- 
lift of  oil  to  Zambia. 

The  sole  ambition  of  Ian  Smith  appears  to 
be  to  cling  to  an  island  of  WesUm  sUblllty 
In  a  flood  of  African  nationalism.  It  would 
not  se«m  an  unworthy  ambition.  But  our 
Oovernment  will  Join  the  gang  In  seeking  to 
pull  him  loose.  We  will  "crush  "  htm;  we  will 
"bring  him  to  heel."  And.  meanwhile,  our 
good  friends  of  ths  West  continue  to  trade 
not  only  with  Caatro  Ln  Cuba  but  also  with 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  North  Vietnam.  In  tbs 
world  of  presidents  and  prime  ministers,  one 
ooncludaa,  the  theorenu  of  geometry  sel- 
dom apply:  and  parallel  Unas  proceed  elllptU 
oally  Instead. 

JOBMSON'S  Rboobka  Bam  Saio  To  Bi 

UNOONSTmrnoNAi. 

(By  Lyle  Wllaon) 

It  does  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  President 
Johnson  stumbled  over  the  U.8.  Constitu- 
tion when  he  undertook  to  Interrupt  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  newly 
Independent  Rhodesia  In  Africa. 

There  la  not  much  if  any  constitutional 
or  other  authority  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  anderiake  the  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce.  Article  1,  section  8  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  assarts  In  language  both 
plain  and  vigorous  that :  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

The  ConstltuUon  does  authorize  the  Presl- 
denkk  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
By  treaty,  the  President  often  is  authorised 
to  negotlats  commerce  arrangenicnts  with 
foreign  powers.  No  such  treaty  seems  to 
apply  precisely  to  the  sltuaUon  In  Rbodeals 
which  was  a  Brltiah  colony  until  some 
montha  ago  when  the  Rhodealan  Govern- 
ment proclaimed  its  Independence. 

Representative  H.  R.  Oaoss.  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  last  month  reminded  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  law  which  would  appear  to 
forbid  the  President  to  boycott  Rhodeslan 
trade.  Oaoss  recalled  that  last  sununer  the 
Congress  amended  the  1949  Export  Control 
Act.  Among  the  amewrtmsnts  waa  the  fol- 
lowing provision:  "Tbs  Ooagrsss  further  de- 
clares that  It  Is  ths  p<dlcy  at  ths  United 
States  (a)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  prao- 
tlcas  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  for- 
eign countries  against  other  couotrles 
friendly  to  the  United  SUtes  and  (b)  to 
encourage  and  request  domastlc  con- 
cerns •  •  •  to  refuse  to  take  any  action  •  *  * 
which  baa  the  eOect  ot  furthering  or  sup- 


nirtlng  the  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
eotta  fostered  or  Imposed  by  any  foreign 
country  against  another  country  friendly  to 
Qia  United  States." 

LB J'B  instant  support  of  the  British  boy- 
cott against  Rhodesia  Is  In  contrast  to  the 
British  refusal  tp  support  the  U.S.  boycott  of 
mtle  with  Communist  Cuba  and  with  North 
Vietnam,  The  British  Government  does  sup- 
port the  American  war  In  southeast  Asia  but 
the  rupFKjrt  Is  tendered  in  words  whereas 
(up(>ort  in  substantial  deeds  la  withheld. 

It  Is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  global 
considerations  dictate  U.S.  support  of  the 
British  boycott  against  Rhodesia  but  that 
vould  not  automatically  make  It  constitu- 
tional. 

A  recent  news  dispatch  from  Salisbury, 
Rijodesla,  reported  that  the  British  were 
fudging  on  their  own  boycott.  A  British 
waiver  of  boycott  restrictions  was  said  to 
bsve  enabled  British  concerns  to  lmpc«'t 
scarce  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  after  Amer- 
ican firms  had  begun  to  boycott  the  Rhodesia 
ore.  Chrome  Is  scarce.  Alternate  supplies 
for  the  United  States  are  In  Turkey  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  Turkey  was  reported  to 
be  unable  to  step  up  production  to  meet 
n.S,  needs  before  August  of  next  year. 

Out  of  the  Johnson  administration  action 
against  trade  with  Rhodesia,  arises  need  for 
two  Inquiries : 

One  by  LJ3.J.  to  determine  the  facts 
relating  to  chrome  ore  and  a  aecond  by  Con- 
gress to  establish  under  what  authority,  if 
»ny.  the  President  undertook  to  regulate 
V&  commerce  with  Rhodesia,  If  no  au- 
tbonty  can  be  shown,  the  attempted  regula- 
tion should  cease. 


fProm  an  editorial,  National  Review  Bulletin. 

Dec.  21.   1965] 
What  ro«  Rhodbsia? — An  Amxbican  View  or 
THE  Rhodeslan   Cmbis 

To  withdraw  the  US,  consular  representa- 
tive from  Salisbury  was  clearly  within  the 
Government's  legal  province,  and  perhaps 
appropriate  to  the  wish  of  our  closest  ally. 
But  to  cancel  the  contracted  enterprises  of 
private  citizens  (as  In  the  case  of  the  9.S00 
Vaaa  of  Rhodeslan  sugar  In  transit  to  a 
VS.  buyer),  to  seize  bank  deposits,  to  pro- 
hibit commercial  and  financial  undertakings 
between  US,  citizens  and  Rbodeslans  white 
or  black?  Under  what  law  exactly,  under 
what  provision  of  the  Constitution,  does  the 
President  decree  such  measures? 

Ob  well.  United  States-Rhodeslan  trade 
doesn't  amount  to  a  damn  anyway,  so  what's 
the  sweat — at  most,  our  actions  have  a 
"lymboUc  significance."  Indeed  they  do  have 
a  symbolic  significance,  and  we  will  do  well 
to  try  to  understand  Just  what  they  sym- 
bolize Besides  being  symbol,  moreover,  they 
ire,  or  become,  precedent.  Is  this  a  prece- 
dent we  really  want  to  see  established — that 
the  President,  without  reference  to  law,  to 
Congress,  or  the  courts,  can  on  the  single 
basis  of  his  own  reading  of  events,  order  us 
Jo  break  our  contracts  and  tell  us  with  whom 
we  may  or  may  not  do  business? 

It  seems  especially  odd  when  you  look  at 
It  this  way:  At  exactly  this  same  moment 
that  our  Oovernment  Joins  to  try  to  throttle 
the  Ufeblood  out  of  the  Rhodeslan  economy. 
It  Is  moving  on  many  fronts  to  try  to  ex- 
pand our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  Conununlst  nations  of  Eastern 
Surope.  Does  this  mean  an  official  estimate 
tbat  Im  Smith  is  a  greater  potentla.  threat 
to  our  security  and  interests  than  Kosygln 
md  his  comrades?  It  Is  hard  to  see  how 
otherwise  the  disparity  In  policy  can  make 
sense.  Still  odder  Is  the  asymmetry  stressed 
by  Barry  Goldwater  In  a  recent  column.  To 
Britain's  call  for  a  boycott  of  Rhodesia  we 
give  a  prompt  and  positive  response.  To  our 
♦-year  continuing  appeal  to  friends  and  allies 
'or  a  partial  boycott  of  Castro's  Cuba,  the 
req>onse  la  nyet  In  every   Unguage. 


But  oddest  of  all  Is  the  fact  that  our 
Ooveriunent  haa  never  even  asked  for  a 
iHjycott,  of  any  sort,  of  North  Vietnam.  Not 
merely  Conununlst  ships,  but  hundreds — 
literally  hundred;},  aa  Representative  Pattl 
RoGzaa  of  Florida  haa  annotated — of  free 
world  ships  are  delivering  cargoes,  of  free 
world  as  well  aa  Conununlst  origin,  to  Ho 
Chl-Mlnh.  We  boycot  Ian  Smith.  We  do  not 
boycott  Ho.  Try  that  pair  out  on  one  of 
thoee  logic  machines  the  stores  are  offering. 

|Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Dec.  27,  1965) 

What's  Rhodesia  All  About? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

What's  Rhodesia  all  about?  Why  should 
anybody  In  the  United  States  worry  about 
events  In  that  country  In  central  Africa? 
Can  the  realistic  situation  be  summed  up 
and  simplified  so  that  the  average  American 
can  understand  it? 

This  correspondent  haa  Just  received  from 
an  American  businessman  a  letter  that  had 
come  to  him  from  a  well-informed  man  of 
financial  and  business  background  in  Rho- 
desia, who  penned  It  primarily  for  the  eyes 
of  his  close  friend  in  the  United  States.  It 
reads  aa  follows: 

"Having  sold  my  business  Interests  In 
Britain.  I  came  here  with  my  wife  and  two 
children  In  1958.  At  that  time  there  were 
three  territories — namely.  Rhodesia,  Zambia, 
and  Malawi — federated  In  one  unit  under 
the  British  Govenunent. 

"It  was  the  fact  of  this  single  economic 
unit  of  9  million  p>eople  which  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  business  at  that  time,  and 
the  potential  was  very  vast.  The  Federal 
Parliament  was  led  by  Sir  Roy  Welensky.  and 
the  economic  and  social  progress  during  the 
years  of  its  existence  was  remarkable. 

"Unfortunately  the  spirit  of  African  na- 
tionalism which  demanded  Immediate  power 
became  rampant,  and  In  the  face  of  national- 
ist demands  the  British  government  broke 
up  this  federal  unit  and  returned  all  the  ter- 
ritories to  their  constituent  parts. 

"The  most  advanced  territory  in  every  re- 
spect waa  that  of  Rhodesia,  and  it  had  en- 
Joyed  internal  self-government  since  1926 
and  was  a  remarkably  well-managed  country. 
The  Parliament  consisted  of  50  European 
members  and  15  African  members  who  were 
elected  entirely  on  a  nonraclal  basis  and  on  a 
qualitative  franchise. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  'one  man, 
one  vote'  did  not  apply,  but  Individuals  of 
all  races  could  obtain  their  vote  by  showing 
that  they  had  some  measure  of  educational 
or  property  qualification.  In  the  case  of 
what  are  known  aa  the  'B  roll'  voters,  these 
qualifications  were  minimal  and  resulted  in 
15  African  seats  In  Parliament. 

"Over  a  number  of  years,  however.  It  was 
predictable  that  the  African  representation 
would  increase  as  more  of  them  qualified  for 
the  vote,  and  in  anything  between  10  and  IS 
years  the  control  of  government  would  pass 
Into  black  hands. 

"I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
principle  of  'one  man,  one  vote'  Is  totally  op- 
posed to  the  Interests  of  the  people — and  I 
mean  all  the  people — of  Rhodesia.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  this  country  Is  today  what  It 
Is  as  a  result  of  the  Initiative,  skill  and  capi- 
tal of  the  white  man.  He  Is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  African  In  government  over  a  period 
as  he  becomes  qualified  to  govern,  but  not  to 
hand  over  Instantly. 

"Just  to  complicate  the  position  further 
the  African  nationalists,  who  agreed  to  all 
these  arrangements  being  put  Into  force,  la- 
ter went  back  on  their  word  and  resorted  to 
methods  of  Intimidation,  thuggery  and  vio- 
lence In  order  to  place  themselves  in  power 
without  delay. 

"While  the  British  Oovernment  granted 
complete  national  Independence  to  the  two 


less-developed  territories  of  the  former  fed- 
eration, they  refused  to  grant  Independence 
to  Rhodesia  In  view  of  the  majority  govern- 
ment of  the  white  electorate  which  would 
not  disappear  until  a  number  of  years  had 
elapsed.  I  consider  that  this  was  a  grave  In- 
justice and.  although  our  leaders  tried  to 
negotiate  Independence  and  offered  gutu-- 
antees  that  the  constitution  which  would 
result  In  African  rule  In  a  number  of  years 
would  be  respected,  these  negotiations  failed. 

"Our  Cabinet  decided  that  it  could  no 
longer  recognize  the  colonial  asi>ect  of  Brit- 
ish Oovernment  rule  over  this  territory  and 
declared  the  country  to  be  Independent. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  country  could 
exist  and  take  its  place  as  an  honorable 
member  of  the  nations  of  the  world  if  It  were 
left  to  itself.  But  the  British  and  American 
Governments  have  put  their  heads  together 
to  destroy  Rhodesia.  I  hate  this  because  If 
It  were  not  for  the  action  of  the  British  and 
American  Governments  the  other  nations  In 
the  world  would  be  powerless  and  most  of 
them  would  accept  Rhodesia  in  a  short  time 
as  a  national  entity 

"It  seems  to  me  the  utmost  folly  that  this 
damaging  policy  should  be  pursued.  There 
Is  an  International  effort  being  made  to  ruin 
this  peaceful  and  delightful  country  which 
has  been  well  governed  for  many  years  and 
which  Is  a  threat  to  no  other  nation  in  the 
world.  It  Is.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  bastions 
against  communism  in  Central  Africa,  and 
we  cannot  understand  why  America  fights 
against  communism  In  Vietnam  but  Is  doing 
everything  possible  to  ruin  the  opponents  of 
communism  In  Central  Africa. 

"We  sincerely  believe  this  ix>llcy  Is  not 
only  misguided  but  completely  wrong  In  its 
conception.  For  those  who  live  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Congo  and  know  what  happens 
when  a  civilized  economy  Is  completely  dis- 
rupted and  savagery  takes  control,  It  Is 
appalling  to  think  of  the  policies  'w6lch  are 
being  adopted  against  us  at  th/  present 
time." 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  27,  19661 

The    Despebatelt    Determined    Rhodesians 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Three  and  a  half  months  have  now  elapsed 
since  Ian  Smith  set  bis  pen  to  an  awkward 
paraphrase  of  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  thus  asserted  Rhodesia's 
status  as  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 
Since  then  the  Ironies,  the  Inconsistencies, 
the  Illegalities,  and  the  hardships  have 
mounted — but  Rhodesia  goes  on.  And  If 
his  besieged  government  can  make  It  i>ast 
this  spring  and  summer,  Mr.  Smith  may  have 
siu-vlved  his  own  Valley  Forge. 

The  Rhodesians  one  Interviews  here  in 
Washington  are  an  attractive  group  of  men, 
as  men  of  well-born  British  background  gen- 
erally are.  They  exude  the  same  tweed-and- 
leather  charm,  the  same  civilized  urbanity 
that  one  finds  at  the  British  Embassy,  but 
there  Is  a  subtle  difference.  The  Rhodesians 
somehow  bespeak  a  certain  hardness  of  the 
hands' and  of  the  spirit.  They  have  em- 
barked upon  a  desperate  struggle  to  preserve 
a  way  of  life  that  seems  to  them  right  and 
wise  and  realistic;  and  they  are  desperately 
determined  to  succeed. 

In  their  private  conversations,  they  go  as 
far  In  confessing  resentment  at  America's 
policies — or  more  precisely,  at  Lyndon  John- 
son's policies — as  the  courtesies  of  the  situ- 
ation permit.  How  Ironic  It  Is.  they  remark, 
that  the  President  willingly  Joins  Britain  in 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  while  Britain 
cooly  refuses  to  Join  the  United  States  In 
sanctions  against  Cuba.  How  remarkable 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  dwell  In 
such  amity  vrith  Communist  Russia  and  her 
satellites,  where  free  elections  are  a  travesty, 
and  yet  Insists  upon  "one  man,  one  yote"  for 
Rhodesia. 
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They  have  read  '.he  U  3.  QlMMlBtlon.  and 
they  underrtazKl  that  th«  PrMMcBt  baa  oroad 
jxjwers  In  foreign  affairs  B'jt  'h«v  rala«  Uie 
sajne  TaJid  question  that  I  iwa'^  Repreaeiila- 
tive  Oaosa  raj««<l  in  the  Hoviae  a  tew  days 
aijo'  Doea  not  the  Con«tlt-itk.n  vest  ;n  \txm 
CcmgreaB  alone  the  re«r'alation  <rf  coramaro* 
with  forelffn  nation*"*  And  U  thia  .a  »o,  by 
what    atithorlty    may    the    PT"»lder. t,    or.    h!« 

'*Ti,  Impose  sweep; n>j  r-^atrtcM.ins  up-jn  pri- 
'.  Ate  contracts  for  '.mpor'.-''x,xir'  trade  In  law- 
f  ;!  goods'  Ir.  'h?  .inifiiaare  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  nt  1^9  Rn.-ri'i'M  ASKuredly  U  a 
country  friendly  tn  :h«<  r!:"-rt  -i-aiea.  Why. 
then  is  it  singled  out  for  Boycott  uul 
sanction'' 

The  Rho<i'>«i-'\n  ;r  i^s'i?  'tits  other  grlWT- 
ancea  that  rar.lc:e  ;'  •■;.-  <  i  talk  of  racUl 
p>(Mctes  • '^nd  •p.«  leue  s^-ajcely  can  b« 
avoided  1  j  n  •-  tr.»  position  of  the  T7alt«d 
States  wholly  inronsistent  with  past  history 
and  present  reaiitv  >  A  century  ago,  th«y 
observe  the  new'.y  freed  American  alavas  ware 
by  no  means  ready  for  Intelligent  exerclae  of 
the  franchise  and  thla  truth  waa  plainly 
understood  even  by  the  framara  of  the  IStb 
amendment  A  hundred  year*  hare  patted. 
and  countless  Negroes  remain  illiterate  and 
apathetic  even  though  the  civilizing  benefit* 
of  a  democratic  society  have  tristful  all 
around  cheni  By  what  stroke  of  the  Imagi- 
nation is  It  'oncelved  that  the  African  tribes 
of  Rhode^a  are  now  eqtilpped  for  the  sov- 
ereignty It  18  proposed  to  thrust  upon  tbemT 

In  pUln  point  of  fact,  our  visitor  txMUts, 
Rnodesia  has  gone  much  farther  and  much 
faster  than  the  United  States,  at  occaparable 
periixls  in  the  assimilation  of  the  blacks  into 
a  poutic.il  and  econocnlc  structure  created  by 
the  capita;  and  know-how  of  the  white.  Fif- 
teen seats  :n  the  Rhodeetan  Parliament  are 
held  by  .\f  rlcan  •.  ot.er!«  Basy  oommunlcatlon 
prevails  betw»<>r.  ^;  \f-it  and  White.  Bduoa- 
tional  levels  edge  ^t^ndlly  upward.  So  do  In- 
come leveN  .\nd  race  relations  are  tran- 
quil Can  Harlem  say  the  same?  Or  Birm- 
ingham''    Or  Los  Angeles? 

What  of  the  double  standards  applied  by 
the  United  States  A  month  ago.  the  Hl- 
gfr'.an  Government  fell  to  a  military  coup, 
and  for  the  time  betng  at  leaet.  elvU  lib- 
erties have  been  ezttngtilshad  In  Nigeria. 
.Similarly  .n  Uganda.  Pr'rr"  Minister  Milton 
Obote  has  seized  appa.-fn'  v  lictatortal  pov- 
ers  and  arrested  fl'.e  t.p.': ,^^ri  >f  his  cabinet. 
It  Li  a  reasonable  is.s  in.  r'lon  that  civil  lib- 
erties have  gone  d  tv:  ■ .'- »  drain  In  Uganda 
a.so  Yet  the  L;*-*-!.  ■ommentators  and 
poiitlclana  who  .lavs-  ji-x  ed  so  loudly  over 
press  lensoTihip  ;n  Rhodesia  will  have  little 
or  nothir.g  t.j  9.17  of  much  grosser  abuses  of 
Weate.'-n  ideals  elsewhere  In  Africa. 

Are  the  san-tiona  hurting?  Tee.  omr  Tlal- 
tors  adm-t  The  time  Is  almost  at  hand  for 
Rh  )de«ia  j  tcjbacco  markets  to  open,  and  no 
:>ne  wants  to  predict  how  much  of  the  Im- 
mensely TAluAhle  crop  will  be  sold — to  whom, 
:>T  at  what  prices  If  the  government  Is  com- 
pelled to  bv;y  up  most  of  the  crop  at  a  fixed 
minixnum,  both  black  man  and  white  man 
will  suffer  grave  hardship.  Meanwhile,  re- 
serves :if  gasoline  and  oil  are  dwindling,  and 
unemployment  Is  Increasing  in  bqslness  de- 
pendent upon  export  or  import  trade. 

Yet  the  tr  Ligh  Rhodeslans  are  accustomed 
to  hard.ship  md  they  are  remarkably  united. 
Oe-;>rie  III  .o.-id  some  loyal  supporters  In  Bos- 
ton 190  years  ago.  and  Harold  Wilson  has 
s'lme  loval  supporters  In  Salisbury  today.  But 
they  are  relatively  much  fewer  now  than 
then 

You  made  1^  with  your  revolution."  saj« 
.1  Rhodesian  spoksMim.  ^"And  well  make  it 
a".th    vu.'s  " 

P-om   the  Washington  (D.C.)  Kvenlng  Star. 

tear.  15,  1908] 

Ihk  '.iaiAT  RiioosaiAN  Conspixact  Unmilsxxd 

By  James  J   Kllpatrtck) 

The  d  >w:i-own  Washington  chapter  vjf  iha 
great    Rri.Kjpsiaa    oocsplracy    convened    for 


lunch  a  few  davs  ik  >  ir:  .imer  .n  take  stook 
■-'  t.he  .situatiC'.'i  am:  Xi.  a.':u£  HW I  If  111* 
'.  >a<«  to  tne  Queen.  Lr.";ir;-.«'!vleno*i  UMl  to 
boapy  Wlllianis. 

fi>  yh»  nature  of  tninits  •  i^is  being  a  proper 
consfrfraey,  It  is  impoasih.e  for  your  corre- 
spondent to  dlaoloae  everything  that  .was 
said.  Neither  Is  It  advisable  to  Identify  the 
restaurant  where  we  met,  though  It  was 
down  near  the  Wlllard.  Its  walls  were  a  horrid 
magenta,  and  the  oysters  were  One  »-h/^«»fh 
the  martinis  were  undistinguished. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conspiracy,  the  Hon. 
H.  J.  C.  Hooper.  His  code  name  Is  John.  He 
looks  like  a  country  banker  and  Is  slightly 
bigger  than  Gibraltar.  The  other  two  con- 
spirators mtist  be  officially  nameless.  One  of 
them,  name  of  Rodney,  Is  short,  blue-eyed, 
mustached,  brushed  and  weeklted.  The  sec- 
ond, name  of  Ken.  Is  short,  brown-eyed,  long- 
haired and  tweedy.  They  all  smoke  Rhode- 
slan  cigarettes.  By  such  Infernal  devices  is 
the  peace  of  the  world  Imperiled. 

The  first  order  of  business  dealt  with  the 
remarkably  offensive  letter  our  leader  had 
received  on  February  26  from  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  It  did  not  even  begin.  'T)ear  John," 
which  would  have  been  friendly.  It  began 
"Dear  Mr.  Hooper,"  and  went  on.  in  the  cold- 
est kind  of  language,  to  object  to  the  mere 
existence  of  a  Rhodestan  Information  Office 
on  McOlll  Terrace  NW.,  or  anywhere  else.  It 
was  apparent  that  Under  Secretary  Mann 
wants  no  Information  about  Rhodesia  dis- 
tributed. Members  of  the  chapter  agreed 
that,  considering  U.S.  policy  on  Rhodesia, 
this  was  certainly  a  reasonable  position  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Mann. 

The  chair  Inquired  what  should  be  done 
about  the  letter.  After  some  discussion.  It 
was  resolved  respectfully  that  nothing  should 
be  done  about  the  letter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mann, 
on  further  reflection,  would  conclude  that  in 
a  nation  purportedly  dedicated  to  free  speech. 
It  must  seem  peculiar  to  prohibit  the  Rhode- 
slans from  speaking  freely.  80  the  matter 
was  tabled. 

The  next  Item  of  business  dealt  with  th* 
resignation  of  G.  Mennen  Williams  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 
Following  three  cheers  and  a  tiger,  led  by 
Rodney  standing  on  his  chair,  order  was 
restored.  A  motion  was  put  to  send  a  floral 
wreath  to  the  voters  of  Michigan,  with  a 
legend  wrought  In  carnations,  "Africa's  Loss. 
Detroit's  Gain,"  The  motion  was  approved 
by  standing  vote. 

Ramimlng  their  seats,  the  memt>er*  then 
resolved  themselves  Into  a  conspiracy  of  the 
whole  house  In  order  to  consider  the  threat 
to  world  peace  presented  by  an  Independent 
Rhodesia.  Several  months  ago,  when  Inde- 
pendence was  declared,  It  was  widely  appre- 
hended that  the  Zamblans.  next  door,  might 
be  fearfully  endangered.  "What's  with  Zam- 
bia these  days?" 

Thanks  In  part  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  things  fn  Zambia 
are  dandla  At  fantastic  expense  and  con- 
siderable risk,  gasoline  Is  being  Bown  Into 
Zambia.  (Rhodesia  would  be  happy  to  haul 
It  by  raU  )  Despite  the  cries  of  "let's  you 
and  him  fight."  Zambia  and  Rhodesia  have 
no  quarrel.  In  p>erfect  amity,  they  still  are 
operating  the  Central  African  Airways,  which 
they  own  Jointly  with  Malawi.  Rbodeata 
continues  to  supply  the  cheap  coal,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  rail  transport  essential 
to  Zambia's  copper  production.  Travelers 
mo've  freely  back  and  forth. 

If  Rhodesia  Is  not  threatening  the  peace 
of  Zambia,  whose  peace  Is  Rhodesia  thrs*t- 
enlng?  Ghana?  Not  hardly  Guinea?  CbadT 
Upp>er  Volta?  Tansanls?  mgerla'^  Kenya? 
The  Congo?  Arthur  Goldberg?  The  con- 
spiracy of  the  whole  house  looked  diligently 
under  the  chairs,  behind  the  poets.  In  Rod- 
n«y*s  wesklt.  A  threat  to  peace  was  nowher* 
to  be  found. 


What  about  tbe  future?  %  en  it  wm  u>ksd. 
what  about  It?  The  funo-oa  «.<».ncu.;):.!,  ^^ 
posed  by  Harold  Wilson  imd  Lyndon  „  ,:.ajon 
are  proving  to  be  an  mccnvenieniie,  not  a 
disaster.  80  maeh  petroisun,  ;«  -^jmiag  lato 
Rhodesia  that  rationing  htui  bee:  eased  for 
holiday  trtps.  Ths  de  facu,  scrv-rnment  of 
Ian  Smltli  gets  mors  de  facto  ai,  the  uma 
Unlssi  Britain  dra^s  the  United  States  into 
the  astounding  Idiocy  of  a  DJi.  "peace- 
kesplng"  action  this  summer.  It  la  anticipated 
that  events  wlU  continue  on  tlMlr  peaceful 
way. 

Meanwhile,  the  conspirators  voted  to  ex- 
press thslr  grateful  thanks  for  aU  the  sup- 
port thsy  are  getting  from  Americans  as 
private  citizens.  Some  16  organizations  have 
sprung  into  betng  spontaneously,  among 
tham  Friends  in  American  or  Independence 
for  RbodeaU  (FAIR),  tbs  Rhodeslan  Inde- 
pendence Oung  Ho  Troops  (RIGHT),  and 
Hooray  for  Ian  Smith.  "Htan  of  Rhodeelan 
Yearning  ( HISTCHRY )  While  most  of  these 
are  In  the  late  Confederacy,  where  the  spirit 
of  Independence  eau  grows  like  goldenrod. 
friendly  mall  comes  In  from  all  over. 

No  further  business  coming  before  the 
house,  the  ooosplraey  aroae.  paid  the  check, 
and  proceeded  into  the  real  world  of  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  where  friendly  UtUe  nations  are 
harassed,  phantom  threats  are  conjured  out 
of  nowhere,  and  legitimate  world  trad*  it 
prohibited  out  of  deference  to  the  Harlem 
vote.  The  great  Rhodeslan  oonsplrary  is 
make-believe.     It's  not  alone. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Senate  appears  to  have  completed 
Its  busine.ss  for  the  day,  I  move  that  un- 
der the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Friday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the  Senate, 
under  the  order  previously  entered, 
adjourned  untU  Friday,  March  25,  1966. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CX^NFIRMAIION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  22  (legislative  day  of 
March  21).  1980: 

OmCS  OF  EMnUJENCT  Plankimo 
Farrls  Bryant,  of  Florida,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Smergenry  Planning. 


HOUSE  OF  RJEi^R£i>LN  lATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966        \ 

The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Paul  Thornton 
Eckel,  Grace  Presbyterian  Church. 
Springfield.  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

UunenUtlons:  3:  22-23:  The  steadfast 
love  of  the  Lord  never  ceases,  his  mercies 
never  come  to  an  end:  they  are  new 
every  momtno:  great  is  Thy  faithfulness. 

Let  us  pray. 

Great  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  love  and  faithfulness, 
without  which  our  world  would  be  chaos, 
our  llvee  confuaed,  our  spirits  con- 
founded. In  the  press  of  our  many  duties 
we  often  fall  Thee.  Forgive  us  for  re- 
ceiving tbougbtleasly  and  using  care- 
lessly Thy  mercies. 


In  Thy  faithfulness  Thou  hast  given 
us  ^  new  day.  We  did  not  ask  for  It  nor 
do  we  deserve  it.  It  Is  a  gift  from  Thee. 
We  thank  Thee  for  It.  Help  us  to  put 
Its  precious  hours  to  good  use. 

In  Thy  mercy  Thou  hast  equipped  us 
to  accept  fresh  duties.  Help  us  to  rec- 
ognize our  various  tasks  as  ways  we  may 
serve  the  world  Thou  dost  love.  Grant 
that  we  may  do  our  work  as  unto  Thee. 

In  Thy  love  Thou  hast  endowed  us 
with  every  noble  and  necessftry  resource. 
C^use  us  to  use  our  minds  creatively. 
Enable  us  to  remain  sensitive  to  human 
needs.  And  grant  that  we  may  always 
rely  upon  those  Inner  resources  of  fsilth 
which  sustain  life  and  give  eternal 
dimension  to  daily  activities. 

And  so.  Inspired  and  empowered  by 
Thy  faithfulness,  make  us  faithful,  O 
Ood.  We  ask  this  In  the  name  of  Him, 
who  In  the  work  He  did  was  fEilthful  unto 
death,  even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

Message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 

UUe: 

HJl.  inea.  An  act  to  authorize  approftrla- 
Uonj  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  alitraf t 
KKl  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
iKhments  for  the  Ooast  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  foUowing 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.1488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  120,300  long  calcined 
"loi  of  refractory  grade  bauxite  from  the 
aiaonal  stockpile;  and 

13Wa.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release  of 
jUtaium  frcwi  the  national  stoekptle.  and 
far  other  purposes. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
taous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

ITie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
w  the  request  of  the  gentlemaft  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
i  was  unavoidably  absent  at  a  confer- 
"«*  in  another  part  of  the  Capitol  dur- 
mg  roUcall  No.  42,  Had  I  been  present 
1  would  have  voted  "yea," 


^^  SUPREME   COURT  OBSCENITY 

DECISION 

Mr-  ZABLOCKL    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

™^ous  conaent  to  addreaa  the  Houae 

w  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

cxn tu— Part  B 


The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  note  briefly  today  the  landmark  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  yester- 
day In  the  Ginzberg  and  Mishkin  cases. 
To  many  of  us  who  long  have  believed 
that  Federal  laws  have  been  Inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  flood  of  obscene  and 
lascivious  materials  .flowing  ipto  our  so- 
ciety, the  decisions  of  the  Court  majority 
are  a  step  toward  curbing  this  pollution. 
As   you   know,   Mr.    Speaker.   I   have 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  curb 
the  trafQc  In  pornography  through  the 
mails  by  regulating  the  use  of  mailing 
Usts. 

In  preparing  this  measure,  H.R.  10331. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  to,  and 
correspond  with.  Post  Office  and  Justice 
Department  officials  on  the  question  of 
pornography. 

The  general  attitude  which  I  have  en- 
countered Is  one  of  reluctance  to  press 
existing  laws  because  of  the  belief  that 
if  cases  were  appealed  to  the  High  Court, 
the  defendants  were  almost  certain  to  be 
released. 

This  assumption  can  no  longer  be 
made.  Not  only  has  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  obscenity  convictions,  It  has 
added  two  new  dimensions  to  the  grounds 
for  finding  materials  obscene. 

First.  It  ruled  that  titillating  advertis- 
ing that  panders  to  the  baser  appetites 
of  the  audience  can  be  evidence  that  the 
advertised  material  Is  obscene. 

Second,  it  ruled  that  material  which  Is 
sadistic  and  masochistic  can  be  consid- 
ered to  appeal  to  prurient  interests  even 
though  such  material  appeals  only  to  a 
sexually  deviant  audience. 

These  two  rulings  will  strengthen  our 
laws  against  obscer^  materials.  They 
will  put  new  vigor  Into  the  efforts  of  our 
Federal  postal  officials  and  our  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorneys  who  must  ferret  out  and 
Indict  the  peddlers  of  smut. 

Further,  the  rulings  make  even  more 
Imperative  the  early  enactment  of  my 
bill.  HJl.  10331.  This  bill  will  give  the 
Post  Office  Department  a  new  Instru- 
ment for  discovering  who  is  sending  out 
the  kind  of  pornographic  "come-on"  ma- 
terial which  the  Court  has  cited  as  addi- 
tional proof  of  obscenity. 

At  present,  H.R.  10331  la  pending  be- 
fore the  Postal  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
hearings  can  be  scheduled  on  the  pro- 
posal In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
struck  a  blow  for  decency  and  traditional 
American  moral  values.  Now  let  us  go 
forward  toward  the  goal  of  making  ours 
a  good  society  by  enacting  new  legisla- 
tion to  help  our  Federal  officials  move 
against  those  conscienceless  Individuals 
whose  lust  for  profit  leads  them  to  spew 
filth  and  corruption  Into  the  American 
mainstream. 


USE  OF  WASHINGTON  NAnONAL 
AIRPORT  BY  JET  AIRCRAPT 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to" address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  General  McKee. 
announced  commencing  April  24  of  this 
year  Washington  National  Airpwrt  would 
be  oi»en  for  Intermediate  and  short- 
range  commercial  jet  operations.  Since 
that  time  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
some  from  the  great  State  of  Maryland 
and  others  from  the  northern  Virginia 
area,  have  been  critical  of  this  decision. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  in  my  opinion  General  McKee  was 
inherently  correct  In  making  this  deci- 
sion. He  Is  being  realistic  and  progres- 
sive and  facing  the  times.  Anyone  who 
has  any  semblance  of  knowledge  about 
the  operation  of  commercial  jet  aircraft 
wUl  note  that  by  the  year  1970  piston- 
'type  aircraft  will  be  a  thing  of  the  paat 
in  commercial  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  a  letter 
to  General  McKee  commending  him  on 
his  decision.    The  letter  reads  as  follows  : 
Hoirsa  of  RKPacacKTATtvas, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  22,  196«.  ' 
Oen.   WnxiAM  F.   McKsx, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  OsKEaAjL  McKxi:  In  the  past  several 
weeks  I  have  noticed  some  of  my  coUeagues 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  particularly  from 
the  Maryland  and  northern  Virginia  areas, 
being  critical  of  your  decision  authorizing 
intermediate  commercial  Jet  operations  In 
Washington  National  Airport. 

Frankly,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  com- 
plaints concerning  possible  noise,  traffic,  etc.. 
are  unrealistic  and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
times. 

Your  decision  in  my' opinion  is  the  only 
proper  decision  that  could  be  made  In  the 
public  interest  Anyone  with  any  sem- 
blance of  knowledge  at  aircraft  operations 
will  recognize  that  commercial  piston  air- 
craft are  rapidly  being  phased  out,  and 
hy  the  year  1970  commercial  planes  ottier 
than  jets  will  be  a  rarity. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  merely  to 
point  out  to  you  that  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics Subcommittee,  as  a  frequent  com- 
mercial airline  user,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
general  public,  I  wish  to  commend  and  sup- 
port your  realistic  and  progreestve  declsl^^ 
making  Washington  National  Airport  avail- 
able for  short  range  and  Intermediate  oom- 
mercial  jet  aircraft. 
Sincerely. 

Samttkl  L.  DrviNa, 
Member  of  Congress. 


FEES  FOR  USE  OP  FEDERAL 

RECREATION  AREAS 

Mr.  BELCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 

unanlmoua  consent  to  addrea  the  Houae 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  atul  extend  my 

remariu. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Idea  of  charging  fees  and  admissions  at 
our  Federal  lakes  and  recreational  areas 
was  first  proposed,  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  have  strenuously  ob- 
jected. Over  our  objection  this  proposal 
was  included  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  which  the 
Congress  passed  last  year.  And  I  might 
add.  over  the  objection  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  who  also  opposed 
the  charging  of  such  fees  at  reservoirs. 

Today  I  am  left  no  alternative  but  to 
Introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  such 
entrance  and  admission  fees  at  these 
Federal  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

I  believe  these  charges  are  both  un- 
necessary and  unjustified.  In  fact,  it  Is 
one  of  the  best  examples  I  have  seen  of 
the  Federal  Government  practicing  dou- 
ble taxation.  First,  It  takes  the  tax  dol- 
lar collected  to  build  and  provide  these 
areas,  and  then  turns  right  around  and 
charges  the  taxpayer  another  tax  to  en- 
'<T  upon  these  waters  and  grounds. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  to  be  doubletalk. 
On  one  hand  the  Federal  Government 
urges  the  American  taxpayer  to  "see 
America  first."  and  then  It  pulls  the  rug 
right  out  from  under  him  by  saying. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  small  entrance 
fee." 

But  more  than  these  obvious  argu- 
ments, we  have  been  dishonest  with  the 
American  i>eople.  For  In  too  many  areas, 
these  reservoirs  and  lakes  were  approved 
by  the  local  folk  because  they  were  led 
?o  understand  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  Interfere  with  their  right 
to  enter  upon  and  use  these  waters  and 
lands,  as  they  had  in  times  past. 

I  believe  it  is  Immoral  to  so  mislead 
the  American  taxpayer  In  this  manner, 
and  I  would  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
take  early  action  to  correct  this. 


PNMA  PARTICIPATIONS— THE 
COSTLY  WAY 

Mr.   WIDNALL.     Mr    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  March  16,  the  Federal  National 
.Vlortgag"^  Association  sold  $410  million 
if  participations  against  a  pool  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned home  mortgages.  The 
participations  were  sold  at  par.  They 
are  due  serially  in  1  to  13  years.  The 
Interest  rate  on  the  3  to  7  year  maturities 
was  5' 2  percent. 

Only  a  month  before,  the  Treasury  on 
February  15  sold  an  Issue  of  notes  on  an 
exchange  basis  with  a  maturity  of  4=Vi 
years.    The  Interest  rate  was  5  percent. 

The  difference  In  rate  between  these 
two  issues  measures  In  part  the  added 
cost  to  the  Government  of  financing 
through    FNMA    participations    rather 


than  through  sale  of  Treasury  notes.  In 
this  instance,  for  comparable  maturities, 
the  added  Interest  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  full  half  percent  per  year. 

Actually  It  could  be  claimed  the  in- 
terest differential  was  even  more  because 
on  the  day  the  FI4MA  participations 
were  sold,  the  Treasury  5-percent  notes 
were  being  freely  traded  In  the  Govern- 
ment sectirlties  market  at  a  premium. 
At  the  close  of  March  16,  these  Treasury 
5-percent  notes  were  quoted  100  15,  32 
bid  and  100  19/32  asked.  At  that  asked 
price,  an  Investor  would  receive  a  yield 
to  maturity  of  but  4.86  percent. 

The  $410  million  Issue  of  FNMA  par- 
ticipations was  sold  outright  to  an 
tmderwrltlng  group  of  banks  and  invest- 
ment bankers.  The  average  underwrit- 
ing commission  of  $3.51  per  $1,000  of 
participations  was  modest  enough  for 
such  an  underwriting  deal.  Neverthe- 
less, the  commission  amounted  to  $1,- 
440,000  on  the  entire  issue.  The  Treas- 
ury does  not  Incur  any  similar  expense 
when  it  sells  an  Issue  as  It  offers  Its  se- 
curities directly  to  investors. 

There  Is  just  no  question  about  It. 
The  FNMA  participation  way  Is  the 
costly  way  for  the  Government  to  ob- 
tain financing. 

Use  of  the  more  costly  financing  sys- 
tem can  only  be  justified  If  there  are 
other  offsetting  benefits.  Such  Is  not 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  $1.61  bil- 
lion of  FNMA  participations  sold  to  date 
nor  the  projected  sales  of  $3.58  billion 
of  FNMA  participations  In  the  remainder 
of  this  and  the  next  fiscal  years. 

The  objective  of  such  sales  has  been 
and  Is  to  exclude  Government  expendi- 
tures from  the  administrative  budget. 
This  is  accomplished  by  using  the  pro- 
ceeds from  FNMA  participation  sales  to 
offset  Government  expenditures  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  Included  in 
the   administrative  budget. 

FNMA  participation  financing  Is  pure 
budgetary  fiction.  Thl3  costly  fiction, 
mJsleadlng  the  taxpaylng  public,  should 
be  stopped. 


ADAM  YARMOLINSKY  LEAVES 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  Adam  YarmoUnsky  is 
finally  leaving  the  Government  and 
going  to  Harvard  to  teach.  AU  I  can 
say  Is  that  Washington's  gain  is  Har- 
vard's loss.  That  is  a  down-east  college 
which  has  been  defined  as  the  place 
where  the  "scions  of  the  rich  go.  grad- 
uate, and  turn  left." 

Along  with  several  others,  I  attacked 
YarmoUnsky  "s  record  and  background 
and  demanded  his  removal  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
has  been  done,  and  he — plus  any  Influ- 
ence of  his  forebears — has  been  removed 


from  Government  In  general  and  the' 
Department  of  Defense  in  particular,  in 
a  time  when  we  as  a  nation  are  In  a  Wil- 
ing war. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  introduce 
In  the  Record  an  article  on  this  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

Ex-PovE»TT  Aid  Hired  Bt  Hasvakd 

Harvard  University  made  tt  official  yester- 
day that  Adam  YarmoUnsky,  brilliant  and 
controversial  Defense  Department  aid,  will 
become  a  law  professor  effective  July  i. 

At  Harvard.  YarmoUnsky  will  develop  ur- 
ban legal  studies,  teaching  both  urban  Uw 
and  land  use  planning.  He  also  will  teach 
criminal  law,  and  probably  will  be  associated 
with  the  Kennedy  Institute  when  It  U  or- 
ganized. 

YarmoUnsky  served  as  chief  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamars 
from  1961  until  1964  when  he  was  loaned  to 
Sargent  Shrlver  to  help  design  the  adminis- 
tration's war  on  poverty. 

YarmoUnsky  was  slated  to  be  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  poverty  war.  But  southern  House 
conservatives  believed  him  to  be  too  liberal. 
To  assure  sufficient  votea  for  the  adminis- 
tration's antlpoverty  bill,  YarmoUnsky  was 
bounced  out  of  the  poverty  program. 

For  14  months  YarmoUnsky  waited  for  a 
White  House  appointment  that  never  came 
He  wanted  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  Instead,  he  was  named 
last  October  to  be  principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  f«r  International  Se- 
curity Affairs,  a  poet  that  does  not  require 
Senate  confirmation. 

Before  his  1961  Defense  assignment,  Yar- 
moUnsky was  a  law  clerk  for  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Stanley  P.  Reed,  secretary  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  an  editor  for  Double- 
day,  a  Washington  and  New  York  lawyer,  and 
a  talent  scout  for  President-elect  John  P. 
Kennedy.  He  received  an  A.B.  cum  laude 
from  Harvard  In  1943  and  an  LL.B.  cum  laude 
from  Yale  In  1948. 
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gtrateglc  metal  at  an  i^iproprlate  time 

la  the  future. 
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COPPER  STOCKPILE  RELEASE 
ALLEVIATES  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarlcs 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
plaud President  Johnson's  swift  and 
timely  action  in  releasing  copper  from 
our  national  stockpile  to  help  alleviate 
the  cuirent  shortage  of  this  imporWnt 
metal.  At  a  time  when  our  men  are 
engaged  In  a  bitter  struggle  In  Vietnam, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  deny  them 
the  equipment  and  material  that  they 
need.  And  copper  is  certainly  a  key 
item.  I  cite  the  manufacture  of  ammu- 
nition as  only  one  example. 

By  releasing  this  metal,  the  President 
has  acted  to  head  off  what  very  possibly 
could  have  developed  into  a  major  crisis. 

But  the  Presidents  acUon  this  morn- 
ing was  more  than  just  one  of  releasing 
copper  from  our  stockpiles.  He  also  took 
steps  to  expand  domestic  production  of 
copper  through  the  use  of  special  incen- 
tives and  to  Increase  our  own  domesuc 
supply  of  copper  through  asslsUnce  to 
the  copper-producliig  Industry.  ' 

Finally.  President  Johnson  made  pro- 
visions to  replenish  our  stockpile  of  this 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
prtsent. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Evldaitly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  43] 

Ubiej  Hansen,  Wash.  PoweU 

iuwg  Harvey,  Ind.  RsM 

Burlsaon  Hawklna  R«ld,  N.T. 

camaron  Henderson  Ronlck 

Caaey  Karsten  Roberts 

CMier  Lennon  Schmidhauoer 

Oonysfs  Llpaoomb  Scott 

Cnlsy  McBwen  Springer 

not  McVlcker  Talcott 

■inrorth  Mackle  Teague,  Tex. 

miton.  Tenn.  Matthew*  Todd 

Puqua  Monacaa  ToU 

Olauno  Morris  Walker.  Miss. 

Onen,  Oreg.  Murphy,  H.T.  White.  Idaho 

OrtHa  Murray  Williams 

OubMT  NU  WUUs 

Oorotr  O'Neal.  Oa. 

H»gen,  Calif.  Pool 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

«qUOTUm. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 


RESIONATION     OP     CONFEREE     ON 
THE  OVERSEAS  TEACHERS  BILL 

Mr,  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CoRBrrr)  be  ex- 
cused from  serving  as  a  conferee  on  the 
Mil  HR.  6845^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arl- 
»na?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  the 
Chair  appblnts  to  the  committee  of 
conference'  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Gross]  as  one  of  the  conferees. 
The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
appointment. 


MEMBERS  OF  VISnTNG  DELEGA- 
TION FROM  FRENCH  NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY'S  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EION  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
oi'&nlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
Kmarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
,.  **f-  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
«e  honor  of  advising  the  House  that  a 
«sUi^uished  visiting  delegation  from 
»e  French  National  Assembly's  Com- 
Wltee  on  Foreign  Affairs  U  the  guest  of 
{^^House    today.    They    Include    the 

th^*^'  ***"rlce  Schumann,  President  of 
we  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Centre 
"«nocratlque,  MRP,  Deputy.  Norde; 


Hon.  Jean-Pranck  de  Preaumont, 
DNR/DDT  Deputy.  Seine; 

Hon.  Pierre  Comte-Offenbach.  UNR/ 
UDT  Deputy,  Seine; 

Hon.  Qabrlel  Peronnet,  Rasaemble- 
ment  Democratlque  Deputy,  Alller;  and 

Hon.  Edmond  Thoralller,  UNR/DDT 
Deputy,  Eure-et-Lolr. 


AUTHORIZINa  AN  OFFICIAL  RESI- 
DENCE FOR  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  774  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  RJE*.  774 
Beaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaolve  ItseU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
(8.  2394)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Sattee.  After  general  debate, 
which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  biU  shaU  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
Bubetltute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  In  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  orlgltxal  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the 
Hoiise  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  blU  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pi3>PER]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]  and  to  myself  such 
time  as  I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  774 
provides  for  consideration  of  S.  2394,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  making  It  In  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

S.  2394  would  provide  authority  for 
the  construction  of  an  official  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  and  to  use  as  a 
site  therefor  Federal  property  compris- 
ing 10  acres  located  In  the  grounds  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory. 

Also,  the  bill  authorizes  the  OSA  to 
provide  for  the  care,  repair.  Improve- 
ment, and  alteration  of  the  official  resi- 
dence. Heating,  lighting,  and  air  condi- 
tioning would  also  be  provided^ 

Authority  Is  provided  for  the  accept- 
ance of  cash  gifts,  fumlttxre,  furnishings. 


and  other  types  of  gifts,  both  for  fur- 
nishing and  construction,  but  without 
requiring  the  United  States  to  agree  to 
any  condition  of  such  use. 

The  amoimt  authorized  to  be  appro- - 
prlated  for  the  design,  construction,  and 
furnishings  and  the  cost  Incidental 
thereto  Is  $750,000.  Annual  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  to  permit  the  OSA 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  maintenance  and  other  annual 
charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  774  In  order  that  S. 
2394  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  that  I  intro- 
duced one  of  the  first  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  a  companion  bill  to  the 
bill  Introduced  In  the  other  body  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahotsa,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  and  passed  by  the  other  body. 

That  bill  provided  for  the  naming  by^, 
the  President  of  a  Commission  of  three 
to  select  the  site  for  the  Vice  President's 
residence,  and  to  make  other  recommen- 
dations required  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  home  for  our  distinguished 
Vice  President. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  attended  the  heaxdngs 
before  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Okay] ,  and  presented  the  mer- 
its. I  thought,  for  the  provision  of  a  suit- 
able home  for  our  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all  agree  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  can  no 
longer  neglect  the  Important  duty  and 
task  of  providing  a  suitable  residence  for 
the  Vice  President  of  our  country.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  agreed  upon 
that.  There  was  early  disagreement  as  " 
to  whether  this  particular  site  of  land 
should  be  chosen  by  the  act  itself  as  the 
site  upon  which  the  residence  could  be 
constructed,  or  whether  the  Commission 
should  be  charged  vdth  the  authority  to 
make  a  survey  and  finally  to  recommend 
a  site  and  a  suitable  reslderwe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  reflection  about 
this  matter  I  have  concludecP^iat  the 
subcommittee  has  rendered  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country  a  very  valuable 
service  In  the  selection  and  designation 
of  a  10-acre  tract  comprising  part  of 
the  Naval  Observatory  Orounds  Just  off 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Consequently, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
bill  as  It  Is  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  able 
chsdrman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Gray  ] ,  and  his 
committee,  for  expediting  the  bringing 
sibout  of  the  establishment  of  a  suitable 
home  for  the  Vice  President,  by  the  se- 
lection of  this  tract  of  land.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  probably  no  better  site 
could  be  chosen  by  a  commission  that 
might  make  a  survey  than  the  site  lo- 
cated by  the  committee.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  other  body  will  concur  in 
the  action  of  this  House  11  we  enact  the 
committee  substitute,  we  will  greatly  ex- 
pedite, I  believe,  the  selection  of  a  site, 
and  finally  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
home  for  the  Vice  President  too  long 
delayed  by  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore.  I  urge  tlie 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 


I 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Si^eaker,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes, 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  .suppose  In  the  scheme  of  things 
that  ha«  been  Indicated  by  the  founders 
of  the  Oreat  Society,  this  bill  does  not 
rank  very  Importantly  In  that  scheme. 
After  all,  we  are  talking  about  an  Item 
Involving  the  expenditure  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars,  which  Is  a  pretty 
small  sum  of  money  when  It  Is  put  In  the 
context  of  a  budget  of  $112.8  billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  or  In  the  terms  of 
$119  billion  which  was  appropriated  by 
this  Congress  last  year. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this 
bill  Is  important,  and  I  believe  that  our 
aotion  on  this  bill  today  is  going  to  be 
watched  by  the  executive  branch.  It  Is 
(folnK  to  be  watched  by  the  people  of  this 
country  very  carefully,  because  what  we 
do  on  this  bill  Is  going  to  symbolize 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  the 
restraint.  In  the  weeks  and  months  to 
follow  in  enacting  the  various  appropria- 
tion requests  that  are  sent  down; 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  the 
restraint  that  is  needed  to  keep  from 
further  fueling  the  fires  of  inflation  that 
are  already  threatening  our  economy. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  noted  the  remarks  that 
were  made  Just  the  other  day  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  when 
he  said  this: 

We  are  watching  carefxilly  what  happens  to 
the  President's  budget  In  the  appropriations 
process.  It  could  move  the  budget  from  the 
posture  of  approximate  balance  to  either 
meaningful  deficit  or  surplus. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  went  on  to  say 
If  a  meaningful  deficit  develops  that  the 
Pre.sident  Is  not  going  to  hesitate  to  call 
for  Increased  taxes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Important  thing,  I 
believe  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
thi.s  body  Is  that  as  recently  as  the  first 
of  March  1966,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et was  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  the 
report  clearly  indicates  that  they  favored 
the  approach  eulopted  by  the  other  body; 
namely,  to  appoint  a  commission  which 
after  a  period  of  18  months  would  then 
proceed  to  submit  Its  recommendations 
as  to  what  kind  of  residence,  If  any, 
should  be  built. 

Let  me  say  that  my  disagreement  with 
the  present  Vice  President,  the  Incum- 
bent of  that  office,  on  certain  domestic 
issues  does  not  extend' so  far  as  to  want 
for  1  minute  to  deny  him  the  proper 
kind  of  residence  or  to  deny  him  the 
dignity  or  emoluments  of  his  office. 
But  I  would  submit  that  a  OI  sitting  in 
a  foxhole  or  in  a  pup  tent  over  in  South 
Vietnam  reading  the  latest  Issue  of  the 
papers  from  home,  when  he  comes  to  the 
item  that  says  this  Congress  has  decided 
here  ■-jday  to  appropriate  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  to  build  a  mansion 
for  the  Vice  President — I  wonder  if  he  Is 
not  going  to  ask  himself.  Do  the  folks  at 
home  know  that  a  war  is  going  on — or 
lis  It  Just  business  as  usual  with  the 
'home  folks? 

Are  we  just  going  to  go  on  doing  the 
things  that  we  want  to  do.  that  are  de- 
sirable and  comfortable  to  do?  Or  are 
*'  t:  i.  s  to  get  down  to  business  In  this 
H  J .  ;^  a:  d  finally  decide  that  we  are  go- 


ing to  steel  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  those  actions  that  are  necessary 
to  support  the  war — yes,  but  that  we  are 
not  yielding  to  every  imptxlse  that  we 
have  to  do  something  when  somebody 
comes  along  and  says — yes.  this  would 
be  nice.  We  have  waited  177  years  to 
build  a  house  for  the  Vice  President  so 
let  us  get  busy  and  build  one  right  now. 

I  hate  to  disagree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  who  has  oflfered  this  bill.  But 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  a  few  days  ago  and  In  address- 
ing himself  to  the  guns  and  butter  Issue, 
he  said,  "Well  this  is  really  the  low- 
priced  spread  that  we  are  getting;  this  Is 
not  butter  at  all,  this  Is  the  low-priced 
spread." 

He  actually  spoke  of  this  as  tf  it  was  Just 
a  modest  little  house.  Those  were  the 
very  words  he  used  In  describing  this 
mansion.  That  may  be  true  in  southern 
Illinois  but  where  I  come  from  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  a  $700.- 
OOp  house  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
lahd  Is  more  than  a  modest  little  home — 
It  Is  something  of  a  mansion. 

Then  getting  beck  to  the  question  of 
wha>  actually  will  be  spent  to  construct 
this  mansion  they  say  that  they  will  only 
spend  $45,000  during  the  next  year  at  the 
most  for  architect  fees  and  thereafter  it 
will  be  decided  whether  we  are  actually 
going  to  proceed  to  build  the  $750,000 
mansion  for  the  Vice  President. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  in 
this  body  here  today  who  thinks  that  Is 
the  way  things  are  really  done  here  In 
Washington.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time 
because  I  think  it  was  back  in  1955.  but  I 
am  sure  somebody  must  have  stood  right 
here  in  this  well  when  they  started  on 
the  Rayburn  Building  and  said.  Well,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  modest,  humble  little 
office  building,  but  it  turrec  out  that  they 
spent.  I  believe  It  was,  $150  million  or 
something  like  that  for  this  monstrosity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  an  excellent 
statement.  I  was  here  at  the  time  the 
Rayburn  Building  was  authorized  and 
we  were  given  assurance  that  the  build- 
ing would  cost  $60  to  $65  million.  It 
wound  up  costing  approximately  $125 
million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

But  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  and 
now  I  wish  to  return  to  the  point  I  made 
originally.  When  the  time  comes  to 
present  a  tax-increase  bill  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  you  know  who  is  going  to  get 
the  blame.  This  Is  not  an  administra- 
tion bill  that  we  are  considering  here 
today.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not 
for  this  bill.  They  are  for  the  commis- 
sion approach.  So  when  the  tax-In- 
crease bin  comes  down  and  when  the 
administration  starts  to  add  up  the  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  and  compare 
them  to  the  budget  requests  that  were 
made  by  the  executive  branch,  they  are 
going  to  assess  the  blame  for  excessive 
spending  on  the  Congress.    If  we  vote 
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for  a  million  dollars  here  and  a  million 
dollars  there  that  the  executive  branch 
did  not  want^the  folks  back  home  are 
going  to  get  the  message  and  they  are 
going  to  get  that  message  loud  and 
clear — that  It  is  not  the  executive 
branch  that  Is  to  blame  for  the  budget 
moving  Into  a  deficit,  but  It  Is  this  Con- 
gress which  does  not  and  did  not  have 
the  seLf-dlsclpllne  and  the  restraint  to 
realize  that  In  the  kind  of  times  In 
which  we  are  living  today  we  should  not 
yield  to  every  spending  Impulse  that 
comes  along. 

I  repeat  that  If  these  were  nonnal 
times  and  If  we  were  living  today  In  any- 
thing approaching  a  normal  period  I 
would  be  standing  before  you  In  support 
of  this  bill.  I  am  not  fundamentally 
opposed  to  this  at  all.  I  am  not  ba- 
sically opposed  to  the  Idea  of  a  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Although — I  do  not  know — and 
with  this  remark  I  will  close— I  remem- 
ber It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  I  heard 
or  read  the  President  of  the  United 
States  quoted  In  a  somewhat  strong 
complaint  to  the  fact  that  before  the 
birds  even  began  to  sing  the  first  morn- 
ing carol,  the  President  he&id  the  tread 
of  thousands  of  marching  feet  under  bis 
bedroom  window. 

Well,  I  suppose  this  will  be  another 
monument,  and  I  suppose  there  will  be 
the  tread  of  thousands  of  marching  feet 
of  people  coming  to  see  this  great,  beau- 
tiful, palatial  mansion  that  the  Congress 
In  Its  generosity  in  this  war  year  of  1966 
decided  to  build  for  the  Vice  President. 

But  I  hope,  and  I  say  this  In  all'  sin- 
cerity without  derogating  In  any  way 
from  the  sincerity  or  the  convictions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  Is  the 
author  of  this  bill,  but  I  hope  today  that 
this  Congress  will  decide  to  do  something 
about  holding  down  expenditures  and 
that  we  will  acquit  ourselves  In  such  a 
fashion  here  today  by  denying  the  rule 
and  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
visitors  coming  to  Washington  to  see 
this  mansion.  I  wonder  if  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  see  it.  This  Is  going  to  be 
segregated  and  there  is  going  to  be  a 
barbed  wire  fence,  apparently  a  high  se- 
curity type  or  cyclone  fence  topped  with 
barbed  wire,  and  it  is  going  to  be  located 
on  the  restricted  naval  observatory 
grounds.  I  wonder  how  they  are  gqlng 
to  get  in  to  see  It? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  I  suppose 
that  they  will  have  to  have  passes  the 
same  as  we  have  now  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  people  are  going  to  have  to  be 
employed  for  that  purpose  just  to  take 
telephone  calls  Just  as  when  Members 
call  to  say  we  want  constituents  to  go  to 
the  White  House.  I  suppose  the  same 
thing  will  be  necessary  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  reference  to  the 
10  acres  of  ground  that  this  $750,000 
palace  Is  going  to  be  built  on.  does  the 
gentleman  have  any  Idea  or  did  the 
hearings  bring  out  any  Idea  of  the  value 
of  the  10  acres? 
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Would  the  gentleman  tblnk  this  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  country 

club? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnote.  It  is  un- 
questionably very  valuable  property. 
Nothing  was  said  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  to  any  value  that  had  been 
placed  upon  It  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CramerI.  a  m^nber  of  the 
committee,  tried  his  level  best  to  find 
what  the  total  bill  would  be  In  terms  of 
real  estate.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
are  going  to  get  the  information  here  to- 
day or  not^  I  hope  that  we  do.  for  the 
hearing  record  is  silent  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemar^yleld? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
describe  the  building  as  a  mansion.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  described  It 
as  a  palace.  But  at  $20  a  square  foot — 
$750,000  for  the  house — It  would  make  It 
more  like  a  zeppelin  hangar. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Idea 
what  the  structure  will  look  like  at  that 
price? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  The  com- 
mittee was  not  given  any  plans  to  look 
at;  at  least  the  Rules  Committee  was 
not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  my 
colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  Interesting  and  forceful 
talk.  I  am  sure  that  my  friend  from 
Iowa  wanted  to  be  helpfiil  to  him.  for 
he  Is  usually  helpful.  But  I  Just  wanted 
to  suggest  that  I  think  the  opposition 
tost  Its  fight  here  when  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  pointed  out  that  this  house 
would  be  segregated  out  there. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  about  the  cost  of  operation?  Is 
It  planned  to  take  up  that  matter  later? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
Klad  the  gentleman  raised  that  point, 
because  in  preparing  for  this  debate 
today,  I  went  back  and  looked  at  the 
ngures  in  the  White  House  appropria- 
toi  bill  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
ExecuUve  Mansion.  I  found  that  in  1965 
W96.000  was  appropriated  to  run  the 
«ecutlve  Mansion.  In  1966  there  was 
»  Wg  decrease  because  they  turned  out 
tne  lights.  It  went  down  $2,000  to 
W94.000.  In  other  words,  as  it  is  often 
»1<1  about  the  well-known  institution  of 
^trlmony,  It  is  not  the  initial  cost.  It  is 
"le  upkeep.  We  wUl  be  spending  almost 
t»  much  In  annual  operating  expenses  on 
«u»  project  as  we  will  if  we  pass  this 
»uthorlzaUon  today. 

ir  J!^  HOSMER.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
Kwa  rule  for  a  Congressman  in  deter- 
™mng  expenditures  is  whether  or  not 
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the  money  will  do  something  for  the  Re- 
public. Throughout  our  history  this 
money  has  not  been  spent  and  the  Re- 
public has  prospered.  I  can  see  nothing 
in  here  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind 
of  inconsistency  that  we  tgot  when  we 
heard  the  lectures  last  year  about  the 
gold  output.  The  President  said  that 
everybody  should  stay  hom$  and  not  go 
to  Europe  for  a  vacation.  This  year  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  goes  to  Switzerland 
and  takes  his  family  for  a  vacation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  closing.  In  May  of  1965  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  told  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that  85.000 
eligible  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  families 
were  unsuitably  housed.  Witnesses  be- 
fore that  same  committee  said  that  even 
VFlth  the  housing  that  was  provided  in 
last  year's  bill,  a  total  of  106,000  Army 
personnel  would  still  be  living  In  housing 
rated  either  completely  substandard  or 
unsuitable.  In  other  words,  more  than 
200,000  military  families  are  today 
housed  in  substandard  or  unsuitable 
housing. 

And  yet  you  know  what  happened  last 
December.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
canceled  better  than  $600  million  in  ap- 
propriations that  had  already  been  voted 
for  military  family  housing  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  nffeybe  if  we  can  delay  that 
kind  of  housing  program,  we  can  cer- 
tainly delay  for  18  months  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Vice  President's  mansion. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Has  the  gentle- 
man considered  the  fact  that,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  we  have  not  had  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  about  25  percent  of  the  time,  and 
while  we  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  process.  It  has  not  yet  been  rati- 
fied and  there  Is  a  possibility,  of  course, 
perhaps  remote,  that  it  might  not  be 
ratified.  Has  any  thought  been  given  as 
to  what  use  this  mansion  would  be  put  to 
during  the  time  there  was  no  Vice 
President? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ultnols.  The  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  ask  that  question  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  who  conducted  hearings  on 
this  bill.  To  my  knowledge,  there  was 
no  testimony  on  that  point  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  particular  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  Is  speaking  now  before  the 
committee  meeting.  There  was  sug- 
gested at  that  time  that  if  this  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  should  occur  again, 
there  should  be  some  provision  to  de- 
termine what  will  be  done  with  the  house 
during  the  period  of  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Vice  Presidency.  However, 
no  language  was  drafted  to  accomplish 
that  objective. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  answer. 

Mr.  HAIi..  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 


Mf .  HALL.  I  wonder  If  the  gMitleman 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  who  has  made 
such  an  excellent  presentation  of  this 
rule,  has  any  information  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Vice  President  or  his  family  Is 
desirous  of  such  accommodations. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Frankly. 
I  have  not  talked  to  the  Vice  President, 
obviously,  on  this  matter.  But  I  wonder 
If  the  Vice  President  himself  is  not  a  little 
bit  embarrassed,  having  recently  himself 
been  to  South  Vietnam  and  seen  the  con- 
ditions In  that  unhappy  country.  I  won- 
der If  he  is  not  a  little  bit  emt>arrassed 
about  the  fact  that  this  Congress  is  tak- 
ing up  this  bill  today,  because  I  think  he 
is  essentially  a  man  of  simple  tastes.  I 
do  not  think  In  his  heart  he  would  really 
approve  of  the  timing  of  this  particular 
measure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  too  am  not  privy 
to  information  from  the  Vice  President, 
but  I  understand  he  does  not  desire  It. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  two  or  three  observations  on  the 
remarks  made  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

His  first  reference  was  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
not  supporting  this  bill  or  this  proposed. 
In  the  report  which  is  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  at  this  time,  on  pages 
6  and  7,  appears  the  statement  of  the 
Assistant  Dliector  for  Legislative  Refer- 
ence, representing  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Part  of  it  is  as  follows,  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  bills: 

An  appropriation  of  •750.000  Is  authorized 
and  the  cost  of  care  and  maintenance  would 
be  borne  by  the  United  States.     " 

It  appears  that  a  wide  variety  of  sugges- 
tions with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  an 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President  has 
been  laid  before  the  committee.  We  believe 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to  all  of 
the  various  possibilities  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  most  appropriate  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  residence.  Accordingly,  we  believe 
that  the  approach  taken  in  the  study  com* 
mission  bills  la  preferable  to  that  taken  by 
H.R.  12994. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PHOXIP  8.  HUGRKS, 

AaHstant  Director  for  Legislative  Refer' 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
said  they  would  prefer  a  commission, 
but  the  commission  bill  carried  sin  au- 
thorization of  $1  million,  not  $750,000. 
So  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  exf>enditure  or  the  objec- 
tive of  the  legislation,  which  is  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  our  coimtry. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958,  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  recommended 
that  this  country  provide  a  suitable  home 
for  our  Vice  President.  Only  a  few  days 
ago.  a  former  Republican  Incumbent  of 
that  office,  the  Honorable  Richard  Nixon, 
publicly  stated  that  he  favored  the  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  country  a  sult- 
ablij  residence  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  whether 
George  Washington  asked  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  him.  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  suit- 
able residence  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  John  Adams,  the  first 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  asked  the 
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Congress  to  be  sure  to  provide  a  suit* 
able  residence  for  the  Chief  Ma«istrate 
of  our  land.  I  presume  they  did  not. 
and  that  the  Congress  took  pride  in  pro- 
viding a  suitable  residence  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  we  have  delayed 
so  long  In  the  provision  of  an  appropri- 
ate home  for  the  Vice  President.  I  real- 
ize that  the  functions  and  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President  have  been  much  en- 
larged, and  therefore  the  public  respect 
for  the  office  has  been  much  increased 
m  later  yesws. 

The  former  beloved  "Veep,"  Alben 
Hartley,  used  to  tell  Uxe  story  that  a 
lady  in  his  State  of  Kentucky  had  two 
sor^s — one  son  went  to  sea,  and  the  other 
became  Vice  President,  and  neither  one 
of  them  was  ever  heard  from  thereafter. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago.  Today  the 
offlc*  of  the  Vice-Presidency  looms 
greater  than  it  ever  has  in  history.  The 
functions  discharged  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, by  the  request  of  tne  President, 
have  never  been  so  important  as  today. 
The  incumbent  of  that  office  today  is 
rendering  a  great  service  to  oiu*  counti-y 
and  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  the  way  he 
Is  discharging  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  This  is  to  provide  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  our  country  a  suitable  res- 
idence. I  certainly  hope  that  the  rule 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
Speakeivjf  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  It 
seems  very  strange  to  me  to  note  the 
opposition  of  some  on  the  Republican 
side.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  sprecd  to 
the  great  majority  on  the  Republican 
side,  because  everytxxly  admits  that  In 
the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  the 
Vice  President  ought  to  have  an  offlclal 
residence. 

The  gentleman  from  Dllnols  [Mr. 
.\?«)irson],  has  made  a  very,  very  emo- 
tional speech.  Of  course,  we  know  why 
It  was  made.  He  brings  in  Vietnam,  and 
he  talks  about  guna  and  butter.  I 
thought  that  had  gone  out  of  the  window 
when  I  had  a  httle  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Li^iRD]. 
I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  LairdI  repudiated  that  slogan. 
"guns  and  butter,"  because  that  was  a  re- 
flection upon  the  great  dairy  industry 
of  our  country. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  my  friend 
from  Illinois  failing  to  take  advantage 
of  what  I  thought  was  very  wise  Judg- 
ment by  the  sloganized  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  our  dear  friend  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr  Laird],  because  he  Just 
directly  repudiated  that — the  Republi- 
can-invented slogan  of  gwaa  and  butter. 
I  suggested  to  my  Republican  friend  that 
he  ought  to  appoint  a  commission  to  cre- 
ate another  slogan. 

This  fight  brings  my  mind  back  to 
some  years  ago.  when  I  was  majority 
leader. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  felt  that  the 
majority  leader  should  have  the  dignity 
of  an  official  automobile.  Some  here 
will  remember  that.  The  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  had  one,  and  they 


thought  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  ought  to  have  an  official  automo- 
bile. I  beard  that  one  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  going  to  oppose  this 
automobile,  so  I  said,  "Well,  I  am  not 
going  to  subject  the  House  to  a  fight  on 
whether  or  not  I  be  given  an  official 
automobile."  I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI,  might  have  supported 
It,  but  if  he  did  not.  I  can  imagine  him 
In  the  well,  with  aU  the  fluency  of  ex- 
pression on  his  part  as  to  why  the  ma- 
jority leader  at  that  time  should  not  be 
given  an  automobile.  Having  brought 
my  friend's  name  in.  In  a  most  pleasant 
manner,  I  naturally  would  like  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh.  of  course. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  at  that  time — 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  wUl  recall 
it — was  the  fact  thuit  the  tiien  Secretary 
of  Deferwe,  Mr  Wilson,  said,  "What  Is 
good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the 
country."  It  was  Impossible  for  me  to 
believe  that  those  who  were  then  ridicul- 
ing Wilson  for  having  made  that  state- 
ment would  at  the  same  time  accept  the 
use  of  a  General  Motors  car.  I  could 
not  understand  why  you  went  to  a 
General  Motors  product  when  you  were 
ridiculing  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
former  head  of  General  Motors,  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Was  he  not  a  Re- 
publican? I  thought  Secretary  Wilson 
was  a  Republican.  However,  in  any 
event,  I  was  Just  leading  up  to  what  I 
wanted  to  say  here.  So  I  said,  "I  am  not 
going  to  have  a  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  have  this  Chamber  reverber- 
ating to  the  oratory  of  illogical  emotion- 
alism. I  am  not  going  to  subject  the 
Members  to  a  fight  as  to  whether  a  poor 
fellow  by  the  name  of  John  McCormack, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Democrat,  should 
get  an  official  car."  So  I  said  then,  "Do 
not  get  It."  and  they  did  not.  But  the 
next  year.  In  the  80th  Congress.  Charley 
Halleck  was  the  leader,  so  the  Repub- 
licans then  gave  him  a  car,  and  we  Demo- 
crats supported  him  In  getting  the  car. 
Now,  when  I  came  back  as  majority 
leader,  I  had  to  inherit  the  car  from 
Charley  Hallecx.  In  other  words,  they 
would  not  give  a  Democrat  an  official  car 
but  at  that  point  we  gave  the  car  to 
Charley  Halleck.  Charley  and  I  have 
had  much  joshing  about  it  through  the 
years.  I  remember  riding  up  to  the 
White  House  one  day  about  a  year  after 
Charley  got  his  car,  and  I  said, 
"Charley,  you  know,  we  Democrats  are 
going  to  come  bcu:k.  and  it  looks  like  I  am 
going  to  inherit  this  car  through  you." 
Well,  that  is  Just  how  it  happened. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  wanted  to  point  out 
wa.s  the  gentleman's  support  paid  off, 
because  he  got  himself  a  nice,  shiny 
Cadillac,  and  It  was  a  General  Motors 
product. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  But  I  did 
not  get  it  originally. 


Mr.  GROSS.  You  did  inherit  a  Chrw 
ler. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  I  got  It  by 
way  of  Inheritance.  Now.  my  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  made  one 
or  two  frank  statements.  He  said.  "I  am 
not  oi^x>sed  to  a  residence  for  the  Vice 
President."  You  heard  him  as  well  ag  i 
did.  Some  time  In  the  remote  future,  20 
30.  or  40  years  from  now.  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  a  moment  of  mental  aber- 
ration might  reelect  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. So  he  Is  for  It  not  for  a  Democrat 
but  for  a  Republican.  Apparently  what 
my  friends  want  to  do  is  to  stop  a  Vice 
President  who  Is  a  Democrat  from  being 
given  an  official  residence,  just  as  they 
did  not  want  to  give  an  official  car  to 
John  McCormack  as  leader  of  the  House 
but  they  want  any  future  Democratic 
Vice  President  to  Inherit  it  by  way  of  a 
Republican  Vice  President. 

To  me  this  Is  not  big.  It  Is  not  Wg. 
The  Vice  President  in  these  days  and  In 
the  days  of  tomorrow,  without  regard  to 
party,  should  have  a  residence,  with  all  of 
the  responsibilities  placed  upon  him.  I 
would  be  supporting  this  bill  if  there  were 
a  Republican  Vice  President  now  just  u 
strongly  as  I  support  the  bill  today  and 
urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  1  minuto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
word  in  response  to  what  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  just  said.  I  would  repeat 
my  pledge  that  I  am  in  favor  of  an  of- 
ficial residence  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  would  be  will- 
ing now  to  state  that  I  would  vote  for 
such  a  bill  when  we  are  at  peace,  and 
when  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  over. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  care  whether 
we  have  a  IDemocrat  or  a  Republican  as 
the  Incumbent  of  that  office,  I  w{^ld  be 
willing  to  support  a  bill  for  an  official 
residence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enjoyed  the  very  amus- 
ing little  story  as  related  by  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  Speaker  of  the  House  as  to  how 
he  finally  acquired  a  Cadillac.  But  I 
would  remind  the  distinguished  Speaker 
that  that  action  took  place  back  at  an 
earlier  time  when  we  were  at  peace,  and 
when  we  could  afford  a  Cadillac.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  this 
residence  today  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PinoI. 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  proposed  legislation  to 
build  a  Vice-Presidential  palace  or  man- 
sion. We  do  not  need  one.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  said  we  need  one.  The 
Vice  President  has  not  asked  for  one. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Vice  President  does 
not  want  this  three-quarter-of-a-mil- 
Lon-dollar  palace.  I  cannot  imagine  our 
dlstiiiguished  Vice  President  asking  this 
House  to  vote  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  buy  him  a  home  while 
some  of  our  aoldiers  sleep  in  tents  on 
the  cold  ground  for  want  of  military 
housing  appropriations.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  until  we  ask  our  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  what  he  wants 
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because  I  cannot  imagine  him  wanting 
t  palace  for  himself  while  others  suffer. 

I  also  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  act 
without  a  statement  from  our  great 
President  that  this  palace  is  of  the  first 
priority.  I  cannot  imagine  our  Presi- 
dent wanting  to  spend  all  this  money  on 
housing  for  just  one  family.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  have 
been  sitting  through  hearings  on  the 
President's  Inmiense  "demonstration 
cities  ■  concept.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  President  wants  to  spend  three  quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  on  one  family 
while,  according  to  his  statistics,  millions 
of  American  families  are  living  without 
adequate  shelter.  I  Just  cannot  believe 
that  the  President  would  build  a  luxuri- 
ous palace  for  the  Vice  President  before 
using  that  same  money  to  provide  basic 
housing  for  the  poor. 

Last  year.  It  was  my  privilege  to  play 
a  part  In  a  fight  against  a  program  which 
I  thought  was  a  menace — the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  I  said  at  the  time 
that  the  real  goal  of  the  program  was  not 
to  help  the  poor  because  the  qualifying 
Income  ceilings  were  too  high.  Now  I 
Itnow  I  was  right.  If  the  bill  before  us 
today  passes,  the  Vice  President  will  be 
the  recipient  of  the  Nation's  first  full- 
fledged  rent  supplement. 

He  docs  not  need  a  rent  supplement. 
He  can  afford  to  buy  his  own  house.  To 
make  things  worse,  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  does  not  require  him  to  pay 
25  percent  of  his  income  for  rent  like  any 
other  rent  supplement  recipients  would 
have  to  if  the  program  is  set  up. 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  this  "rent  sup- 
plement" for  our  Vice  P*resident.  It  de- 
serves the  same  appropriation  as  the  rent 
supplement  program  deserves — not  a 
cent.  We  are  In  a  war  this  year.  We 
have  a  wartime  budget.  This  is  a  good 
.vear  to  insist  that  people  live  in  accom- 
modations they  can  afford  and  save  sub- 
sidies for  the  war  effort  and  not  rent  sup- 
plements. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  that  apparently  guns  and 
butter  is  not  to  be  the  slogan  used  In  the 
future,  we  could  appropriately  use  the 
slogan  of  "guns  and  frills.'*  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  this  proposal  represents, 
fnila  to  go  along  with  the  guns,  so  in  the 
year  of  the  South  Vietnam  war  if  this 
bill  passes,  we  will  have  guns  and  frills 
as  the  national  objective. 

This  should  be  the  slogan  character- 
izing the  actions  of  this  Congress,  if  this 
bill  passes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
naps  it  would  be  far  more  practical  to 
acquire  an  exlstliig  structure  on  a  prop- 
erly located  parcel  of  real  estate  rather 
uian  enter  into  this  most  dubious  sug- 
gestion of  spending  upwards  of  three 
Quarters  of  a  million  doUars  for  a  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 


As  the  Members  well  know,  one  of  the 
controversial  aspects  of  the  Inflation 
sweeping  the  country  has  been  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  real  estate  values.  Spe- 
cifically, the  rapid  Increase  in  Interest 
rates  and  shortage  of  funds  are  slowing 
down  home  construction  and  home  fi- 
nancing and  are  dampening  real  estate 
purchases  and  development  £u:ross  the 
country. 

Certainly,  there  are  a  number  of  very 
substantial  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  could  be  acquired  for 
far  less  than  this  proposed  new  residence 
due  to  the  soft  real  estate  market.  Sure- 
ly, despite  the  size  of  the  Federal  deflclt, 
the  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar  due  to  Inflation,  and  the  continued 
outflow  of  gold,  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  still  good  enough  to  make 
it  an  acceptable  buyer  of  a  residence  for 
the  Vice  President. 

Even  as  an  Individual,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sure,  could  qualify  under  the 
liberal  provisions  of  the  present  PHA 
regulations.  If  necessary,  he  personally 
could  quality  for  a  loan  even  though  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  Inter- 
est rate  this  year  than  a  year  or  two  ago 


fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  prepared 
my  minority  views  In  verse  suid  I  hope 
that  they  all  have  had  a  chance  to  read 
them.  For  those  who  did  not,  I  am  going 
to  recite  them  later  on  when  we  are  in 
Committee  of  ehe  Whole.  Perhaps  that 
is  a  good  reason  to  vote  down  the  rule  be- 
cause If  we  do  not  get  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  you  will  not  have  to 
hear  the  verse.  In  case  we  do  vote  down 
the  rule.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  a  question.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  will  ask  the  gentlv 
man  a  question.  I  would  state  first  that 
we  are  all  glad  to  see  the  gentleman 
here,  and  looking  so  well  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  further  If  he  has  sug- 
gested to  the  police  that  perhaps  what 
Motivated  the  gentleman's  assailant  last 


before  the  administration  let  loose  tpfT^  night  was  that  his  attacker  may  have 
Inflationary  tidal  wave  now  adversely  Af-     beeri  a  lover  of  good  poetry. 


fecting  all  Americans. 

I  cim  picture  a  great  number  of  soclalhr 
prominent  Washingtonians  or  loyal 
Democrats  who  would  be  willing  to  sell 
their  homes  at  a  very  modest  price  to 
the  Government  for  use  by  the  Vice 
Pr^ldent  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  their 
frilhds  and  grandchildren  that  they  had 
thft  honor  of  disposing  of  their  property 
for  the  hallowed  use  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential family. 

There  might  even  be  some  prominent 
Washingtonians  Interested  In  maintain- 
ing good  win  with  this  administration 
who  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  resi- 
dence at  a  very  nominal  price.  Perhaps 
an  executive  of  the  aluminum  or  steel 
industry  would  appreciate  an  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  good  will  from  the  admin- 
istration by  negotiating  a  proper  price 
on  a  home  that  could  be  used  for  a  Vice- 
Presidential  mansion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  all  these  questions 
since  I  join  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
questioning  the  timing  and  the  cost  of 
the  proposal  before  us  this  afternoon. 
At  a  time  when  our  men  In  Vietnam  are 
suffering  from  the  direct  costs  of  war 
and  our  homefront  is  being  ravaged  by 
war-stimulated  Inflation,  this  proposal  Is 
especially  ill  timed,  extravagant,  and  In- 
defensible. Perhaps  my  suggestions 
ought  to  be  studied  and  we  should  remit 
the  bill  to  committee  for  further  consid- 
eration and  a  more  proper  solution  to 
this  issue  could  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land]. 

Mr.  CLETVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  offer  Just  one  or  two 
comments  in  regard  to  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  imderstand,  of  course.  If 
we  adopt  the  rule,  we  will  then  go  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  there 
will  be  further  debate  on  the  details.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  my  colleagues  are 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  askhig  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  always  interested  In  the  way 
that  the  distinguished  Member  can 
make  a  comment  out  of  a  question.  It 
had  occurred  to  me  that  i>erhaps  the  man 
was  a  poetry  critic  of  one  of  the  metro- 
politan newspapers  that  apparently  are 
In  support  of  this  legislation. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  have  tfiken 
this  time  Is  to  correct  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  misstatement  of  facts.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
pointed  out  that  the  Senate  bill  called 
for  an  authorization  of  $1  million,  and 
then  with  great  pride  he  points  to  this 
bill  which  has  an  authorization  of 
three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  and 
this,  he  says,  is  a  great  saving.  Well, 
now,  that  in  my  opinion  Is  a  specious 
and  false  argimient  l>ecause  the  Senate 
bill  did  not  snatch  off  10  acres  of  million 
dollar  property  at  the  naval  observatory. 
The  Senate  bill  had  Included  In  their  $1 
million  the  cost  of  land  acquisition.  We 
save  absolutely  nothing  as  compared  to 
the  Senate  bill.  Let  us  get  the  facts 
straight  on  that. 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  is 
simply  this.  The  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.  Anderson],  are  remarks  that  I 
subscril>e  to  wholeheartedly. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  honored 
and  revered  Speaker,  and  I  know  he  Is 
a  much  honored  and  revered  man  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  him  as  all  of  us 
do.  and  coming  from  New  England  per- 
haps my  respect  is  even  greater — I  be- 
lieve our  distinguished  Speaker  has 
missed  the  single  central  point  that  the 
Republicans  are  trying  to  make.  That 
is  that  you  do  not  build  this  type  of 
housing  at  this  ti.iie  and  in  this  place  in 
history.     We  are  at  war. 

We  socked  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
with  a  tax  Increase  just  last  week,  and 
you  all  know  we  may  have  to  do  It  again 
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before  the  year  Is  out.  At  thla  time  and 
.ri  ihi-,  place  in  history,  if  we  build  this 
•v-pe  r,f  palace  and  if  we  construct  this 
'yp^  of  mansion,  we  are  sending  out 
'a..-e  si^'i'.ais  to  the  world. 

We  are  informing  the  world  that  we 
do  not  have  the  guts  or  the  courage  to 
say  'no"  or  to  practice  self-restraint 
at  the  very  time  that  our  President  is 
calling  on  us  to  practice  self-restraint  to 
save  the  dollar  against  the  effects  of 
Inflation,  at  the  very  time  we  are  fight- 
ing a  war. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  the 
time  to  the  distinguished  minority  whip, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Aaun>8]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arinds]  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
d.a.v,  February  21,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Dllnols  [Mr.  Gray]  intro- 
duced the  bill  now  before  us.  He 
promptly  announced  that  his  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  would  open  hear- 
ings on  it  the  following  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  the  rush.  In  truth  I  was 
shocked  that  there  should  be  such  great 
urgency  about  providing  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent adequate  housing  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  took  a 
rather  indifferent  attitude  toward  a  long- 
standing housing  need  for  our  service- 
men for  which  funds  had  already  been 
appropriated. 

This  prompted  me  to  Issue  a  public 
statement  the  day  before  the  Public 
Work."?  Subcommittee  opened  Its  hear- 

lilgS, 

STATXMEhfT       OT      RSPKSaXNTATIVS      LXSUX       C. 

AantDS,   or   Uxjmoib.    Mkmbzb    or   Housx 
CoMxrrm  on  AaMio  Skkviccs,  Rs  Housx 

VOK  THK  VICX  PSXSISKNT 

Tomorrow  morning  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlu  wlU  open  bearings  on  a  bill  Intro- 
duced last  Uonday  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  nilnols  (Mr.  Qkat]  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $750,000  home  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  the  sp«>ed  with  which  the 
commirtpf.  s  acting  on  this  proposal  there 
;•  appa.-^r.-. .  Mme  emergency  with  which  we 
iire  :;  •,  avare.  But,  paradoxlcaUy.  there  is 
r.r  emergency  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
atlniinlsu-atlon  with  respect  to  furnishing 
proper  housing  for  our  servicemen. 

Last  September  the  Congress  provided 
fimds  for  military  housing  sorely  needed. 
Some  of  our  servicemen  have  been  living 
in  little  more  than  bams,  even  in  tents.  Last 
December  the  Secretary  of  Defense  arbi- 
t.rarlly  shelved  our  appropriation  for  mili- 
tary housing.  In  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee the  Defense  Department  claimed  that 
thla  unilateral  action  was  taken  because  of 
oiher  budget  demands  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture would  add  to  the  Inflationary  pressures. 

I  concur  In  the  desirability  of  furnishing 
proper  housing  for  our  Vice  President.  But 
w.ny  the  rush? 

.^nd  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question:  Why 
■should  w<!  at  this  time  concern  ourselves 
*bout  furnishing  an  expensive  house  for  the 
Vice  President,  admittedly  needed,  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  refuses  to  use  the  funds 
we  have  already  appropriated  to  furnish 
proper  housing  for  o\ir  flghUngmen? 

If  proper  bousing  for  our  aerrlcemen  la 
to  be  deferred  because  of  budget  limitations 
and  Inflation  pressures,  why  should  not  the 


same  principle  apply  In  connection  with  an 
expensive  house  iot  the  Vice  President?    First 

things  first. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  on  two  occasions  since  he  has  been 
In  the  well  referred  to  the  great  rush  to 
supply  a  home  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
178  years  we  have  not  been  In  too  much 
of  a  rush. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  Is  a  comparatively 
young  country,  you  want  to  remember. 
I  am  sure  we  will  get  It  done  before  too 
long.  I  repeat,  I  favor  the  Idea  and  ob- 
jective, but  not  now,  imder  conditions 
we  presently  face. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  My  distinguished  friend— 
and  I  do  consider  him  one  of  my  good 
friends — Is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  are  a  young 
country.  But  I  assume  the  gentleman 
has  been  down  at  Port  McNalr  and  seen 
the  big  whlte-plllared  mansions  we  have 
furnished  for  a  few  of  our  admirals. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes;  we  have  seen 
those.  But  I  should  like  to  state  In 
passing  that  this  morning  some  of  us 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  breakfast.  We 
discussed  the  tremendous  problem  we 
face  in  that  part  of  tht  world.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  concern  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  as  to  what  Is  going  on  In  Viet- 
nam. The  cimiulatlve  and  tremendous 
costs  of  this  undertaking  will  be  with  us 
for  a  period  of  years.  Let  us  establish 
a  priority  list.  Let  us  take  these  things 
In  their  order.  Let  us  do  those  things 
that  are  necessary  to  do  right  now,  put 
off  those  things  which  can  be  undertaken 
1  or  2  years  from  now  and.  In  the  final 
analysis,  eliminate  all  of  those  programs 
or  projects  that  are  unnecessary  and 
unneeded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  such  time  as  he 
might  consume. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  had  not 
Intended  to  speak  on  the  rule,  but  the 
argument  which  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip  has  raised  deserves  some 
comment. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  should  be  tied  to 
consideration  of  whether  we  need  cer- 
tain other  housing  for  servicemen  or 
anyone  else.  I  think  both  propositions 
should  stand  on  their  own  feet.  The 
House  In  Its  historic  devotion  to  men  In 
uniform  will  take  proper  care  of  the  men 
In  uniform  and  their  requirements.  This 
country  Is  big  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  do  what  Is  necessary  In  all  necessary 
areas  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  ilso  we  should 
consider  the  timeliness  of  this  legislation, 
since  that  Issue  has  been  raised.  This 
Is  important  legislation.    The  gentleman 


from  Illinois  is  to  be  complimented  for 
bringing  It  to  the  floor.  In  my  Judgment 
he  and  his  committee  have  done  a  serv- 
ice to  the  House  and  to  the  country  in 
reporting  this  legislation  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
was  Introduced  as  early  as  1929.  The 
need  for  it  has  been  recognized  by  lead- 
ers of  both  major  political  parties.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  1958  President 
Elsenhower  recommended  legislation  of 
this  kind,  and  at  that  time  I  certainly 
for  one  was  in  support  of  that  recom- 
mendation. If  we  went  back  far  enough, 
I  believe  we  would  find  little  reason  for 
such  a  residence  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  compared 
to  what  they  are  today  were  minor. 

But  today  the  burdens  of  the  office  of 
the  President  are  enormous.  He  must 
call  upon  the  Vice  President  to  assist  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  more 
now  than  ever  before.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  this  legislation  was  needed, 
If  there  ever  will  be  a  time  when  this 
legislation  Is  needed,  it  Is  needed  now. 
We  are  at  war,  and  being  at  war  the 
burdens  of  the  office  of  President  have 
increased  enormously.  The  burdens  of 
the  office  of  Vice  President  have  also  In- 
creased and  must  necessarily  increase  in 
time  of  war  or  other  national  crisis. 

The  problems  of  the  world  are  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  complex.  The 
maintenance  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
is  a  greater  and  more  demanding  task 
than  ever  before.  In  order  to  give  the 
President  Ume  to  consider  and  deal  with 
the  problems  of  our  government,  more 
and  more  the  Vice  President  has  been 
called  upon  to  assume  not  only  cere- 
monial but  also  many  other  duties  of  the 
President. 

Vice  Presidents,  particularly  since 
1953,  starting  with  Richard  Nixon,  have 
become  personal  representatives  of  the 
President  In  diplomatic  dealings  and  in 
foreign  policy  discussions  both  here  and 
abroad. 

As  has  been  Indicated  in  statements 
made  heretofore,  the  ^ce  President,  in 
addition  to  his  constitutional  duties. 
serves  in  many  positions  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States. 

He  Is  Chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council.  He  heads 
the  Peace  Corps  Advisory  Coimcll.  He 
is  Chairman  of  the  Special  Cabinet  Task 
Porce  for  Travel-USA.'  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council  and  he  Is  a 
Cabinet  level  member  oT  the  Youth  Op- 
portunities Coimcil.  In  addition,  he  per- 
forms many  special  duties  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  everyone 
knows. 

It  is  right,  I  believe,  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  second-ranking  executive 
officer  in  the  land,  assume  these  duties 
and  other  duties  which  can  reasonably 
be  passed  on  to  him  In  order  to  give 
the  President  the  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration of  the  many  other  pressing 
problems  which  confront  him. 

It  Is  also  Important  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  provide 
for  our  Vice  President  a  residence  suit- 
able and  appropriate  to  the  high  office 
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^ch  he  holds.    His  Is  the  second  office 

In  our  land. 

More  Important,  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Vice  President  are  of  prime 
concern  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
The  orderly  procedures  of  the  UJ3.  Oov- 
ermnent,  and  even  the  fate  of  the  Na- 
tion, may  at  some  time  depend  upon  the 
safety  and  the  adequacy  of  security  ar- 
i-wigements  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  residence  for 
the  Vice  President,  suitable  to  his  duties, 
and  it  would  locate  the  residence  In  an 
area  where  his  privacy  could  be  assured 
and  his  safety  and  that  of  his  family 
guaranteed. 

This  House.  In  my  opinion,  should 
have  acted  long  ago  to  help  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Vice  President.  This,  of 
course,  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  We  do 
not  want  a  Democrat  to  hare  to  Inherit 
this  job  from  a  Republican,  and  we  do 
not  want  a  Republican  to  have  to  inherit 
this  job  from  a  Democrat.  We  want  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  to  pro- 
nde  this  residence  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  happens 
to  be. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  for  an  Individ- 
ual. It  is  not  a  proposal  for  a  Democrat 
.or  a  Republican.  It  Is  a  proposal  for  a 
man  who  is  second  only  to  the  President 
)f  the  United  States,  who  symbolizes  the 
^Teatness  and  the  importance  <rf  our 
■ountry.  Surely-all  of  us.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  can  support  this  Im- 
portant bill.  , 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker. 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to'  the  distin- 
t-uished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ibere  is  a  need  for  a  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Republican. 
-^ut  we  quarrel  at  the  present  time  with 
the  need  and  the  necessity  ^^  take  this 
action,  bearing  In  mind  thii*  fiscal  pres- 
sures that  we  face  and  the  problems  of 
Inflation  which  are  with  us. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  point  out.  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  mentioned  that  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  recommended  a 
home  or  a  residence  for  the  Vice  Preal- 
doit.  that  recommandatlen  was  not 
■•de  at  any.^tlme  ^ch  as  the  present 
toe,  when  ottr  Nation  favee  a  conflict 
«ich  as  we  are  faced  with  today  in  Vlet- 
n*«o.  Those  recommen|latlons  from 
President  Eisenhower  cfeie  at  a  time 
when  this  country  was  at  peace. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  What  the  gentleman 
ays  Is  true,  but  I  think  that  President 
Baenhower  would  make  the  same  rec- 
ommendation now.  This  in  a  sense  Is  a 
»ar  measure.  Security  considerations 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
are  always  more  Important  In  time  of 
»ar.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
aent,  particularly  as  he  takes  on  addi- 
tional duties. 

I  think  It  Is  in  the  interests  of  na- 
uonal  defense  that  we  furnish  this  resl- 
«nce  and  the  additional  security  that 
tt  will  afford  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
united  States.  That  Is  one  of  the  points 
1  am  trying  to  make. 


We  increase  the  security  of  our  lead- 
ing military  people  In  time  of  war.  It 
seems  to*  me  that  no  one,  short  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  a 
more  significant  role  in  time  of  war. 
Certainly  no  one  else  has  a  role  nearly 
so  significant  as  the  role  of  the  Vice 
President,  who  by  election  and  by  train- 
ing in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  is 
most  suitable  to  take  over  in  case  of  the 
death  or  incapacity  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  think  our  majori- 
ty leader  has  stressed  the  one  point  that 
apparently  has  escaped  some  on  the  oth- 
er side;  that  Is,  that  this  war,  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  has  b€«n  a  war 
which  has  exposed  the  character  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  facing  us  and  a  meth- 
od and  a  system  of  conducting  warfare 
that  represents  a  new  departure  In  war- 
fare. 

The  problem  of  seciuity  for  the  sec- 
ond-ranking Executive  of  the  United 
States  Is  probably  more  acute  today,  by 
reason  of  he  nature  of  the  enemy  that 
we  confront  In  South  Vietnam,  than  It 
has  ever  been  before.  I  think  this  does 
Indeed  Identify  this  as  a  war  measure. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  should  be  apparent  that  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  decline 
of  the  minority  party  In  the  House  over 
these  years  Is  that  they  have  always 
been  able  to  find  some  point,  however 
untenable,  on  which  to  be  against  every- 
thing. 

It  also  occurs  to  me.  In  cormectlon 
with  the  previous  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  that  In 
the  80th  Congress  the  Democratic  mi- 
nority leader  was  not  furnished  with  an 
automobile.  The  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  then  contributed  $100  or 
more  apiece  and  bought  a  Cadillac  auto- 
mobile for  the  late  Sam  Raybum.  then 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wm 
wondering,  when  the  able  minority  lead- 
er referred  to  the  recommendation  of 
President  Eisenhower  not  being  in  time 
of  war,  if  It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Elsenhower  was 
at  or  about  the  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  one  of  the  largest  deficits  In 
peacetime  history  of  over  $12  billion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  country  facing  some  economic  prob- 


lems and  the  United  States  facing  a  crisis 
of  war  such  as  we  are  facing  today.  Yes, 
a  deficit  of  $12  bllUon  is  substantial,  but 
I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  took  place 
whUe  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  under  the  control  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida's  party. 

The  point  is.  if  the  Vice  President 
needs    additional    security   protection — 
and  he  may  well  need  it — ^those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  provide  what- 
ever is  needed  through  the  help  of  the 
;6ecret  Service  or  others,  but  we  do  not 
/think  we  should  embark  on  a  $750,000 
i  construction  Job  at  this  time  when  we 
^have  the  kinds  of  commitments,  both 
financial  and  manpower,  that  we  have 
12,000  miles   away  in  Vietnam   at  the 
present^^me.    That  is  the  only  issue  we 
raise  here  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  appre- 
ciate what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  said.  But  I  had  thought,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  had  reached  here  one 
little  issue  on  which  we  had  given  our 
Republican  friends  the  chance  to  erase 
the  image  of  blind  opposition.  However, 
if  there  is  any  issue  on  which  they  will 
retreat  from  that  position,  nobody  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  able 
to  come  up  with  i\. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
simply  like  to  suggest  that  the  Members 
vote  for  this  rule  and  then  listen  care- 
fully to  the  debate  on  the  bill.  In  this 
way,  they  will  share,  as  the  committee 
shared,  in  a  careful  Investigation  of  the 
need  for  this  residence,,  a  need  which 
has  be  in  acknowledged  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  in  increasing  num- 
bers for  10,  20,  and  maybe  30  years.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  past  there  has  been  no  ques- 
tion on  either  side  of  the  aisle  as  to 
the  need  for  such  an  official  resldmce. 
In  time  of  war  this  Nation  never  Just 
stopped  with  its  problems  of  civil  gov- 
ernment or  with  the  ongoing  provision 
for  the  necessary  facilities  of  civil 
government. 

During  the  Civil  War  when  the  ques- 
tion was  very  gravely  posed  &s  to  whether 
this  Union  would  survive,  President 
Lincoln  defended  the  continued  build- 
ing on  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  severely  criticized  by  those  who 
said,  "Oh,  we  cannot  afford  this  In  time 
of  war."  However,  his  reply  was  a 
classic.  He  said,  "If  the  people  see  the 
Capitol  going  on,  It  will  be  a  sign  to  them 
that  we  intend  the  Union,  too,  shall  go 
on."  Surely  we  need  such  an  official 
residence  for  our  Vice  President.  Clearly 
we  can  afford  It.  The  rule  should  be 
adopted  and  the  bill  should  pass. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ajres  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


fl 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  236,  nays  135,  not  voting  60, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  44] 
TEAS— 28« 


Abernethy 

Orabowakl 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Adama 

Gray 

Olsen.  Mont. 

AdtUbbo 

Green.  Pa. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Albert 

Orlder 

O-Nelll,  14UB. 

Anderson, 

OrlfBtha 

Ottlnger 

Tenn. 

Oubser 

Patman 

Andrews. 

Haley 

Patten 

N    Dak 

Hal  pern 

Pepper 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

AtbSQore 

Hanley 

Phllbln 

AsplnftU 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Bandstr« 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Pike 

Beckwortii 

Rardy 

Poa«e 

Bennett 

Hathaway 

Pool 

Bingbam 

Hays 

Powell 

BlfttnU 

HecMer 

Price 

B.T«g« 

Helstoskl 

Puclnskl 

Bradf-maa 

Hicks 

Race 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holifleld 

Randall 

BroybUl.  N  C. 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Howard 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Burke 

Hull 

Rodlno 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hun  gate 

Rogers.  Oolo. 

Burton.  Dtab 

Huot 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ichord 

Ronan 

Cabell 

Inrln 

Roncallo 

Callan 

Jaooba 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Carey 

Jarman 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Casey 

Jennings 

Rosenthal 

Chelf 

Joelson 

Rostenkowskl 

Clark 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Roush 

Clerenger 

Johnson,  Okla 

Roybal 

Conte 

Jonaa 

Ryan 

C^jnyers 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Satterfleld 

Cooley 

Jonea.  Uo. 

St  Germain 

Gorman 

Jones.  N.C. 

St.  Onge 

Craley 

KflJ-th 

Baylor 

Culver 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Daddano 

Kee 

Schlsler 

D«.niP!» 

Kelly 

Schmldhauser 

L)«v.M    0« 

Keogh 

Selden 

n«wi»t,n 

King.  Calif. 

Senner 

(le  '.a  Ciarai 

King.  Otah 

Shipley 

DfUiify 

Klrwan 

Sickles 

Dent 

Kluczynski 

Slkea 

D'-nton 

Komegay 

Slsk 

D'.ngell 

Krehs 

Slack 

Oonohue 

Kupferman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dcrn 

LAndrum 

Smith.  Va. 

I>)Wr.:T-.g 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

DuLsK: 

Long.  Ud. 

Stalbaum 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Love 

Stratton 

Dyal 

MrDowell 

Stubblefleld 

■dmondson 

McPall 

Taylor 

Edwarda.  CullS 

McOrath 

Tenser 

Mwarda,  I*. 

Uaodonald 

Thompson.  N  J. 

K'.ans.  Colo. 

Macben 

Thompson,  Tex 

EV-.r-ct' 

Mackay 

Trimble 

Ev'.ns    Tfnn. 

Madden 

Tunney 

FN   .fi; 

Mahon 

Tupper 

.''..rlv.T,.;:! 

Marsh 

Tuten 

F^--!  .,-;;<>  V 

Martin,  MaM. 

Udall 

Faj-r;';:i-. 

Mathlaa 

UUman 

P-is<:»?.. 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlln 

Fsighan 

Meeds 

Vanik 

Fl.wd 

Miller 

VIvUn 

P->ii?y 

Mills 

Waggonner 

P-  rtl 

Mlnlah 

Watts 

WCIlara  n 

Mink 

Weltner 

fv..;t, •.,::■. 

V!<>«ller 

White,  Tex. 

fr  i««-  r 

-M  lorhead 

Whltener 

PTp.ir.Kh.-  -f 

Morgan 

Whltten 

Pri «!  f  i 

Morrison 

Wilson. 

Oallaghf  r 

Mcwa 

Charles  H. 

CrCttVi 

Multer 

Wolff 

Oii4.1ir:o 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wright 

I'i    "vrw    ■    ^ 

Natcher 

Wydler 

(i      l.^'- 

Tates 

G.i.Hi<>ii 

O'Brien 

Young 

Gon«UM 

O-Hara,  HI. 
NAYS— 135 

Zablockl 

Abbitt 

Bray 

Colmer 

Adiir 

Brock 

Conable 

Ai.d-r-  :i.  Ill, 

Broomfleld 

Corbett 

Andr'-ws 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cramer 

Ge-.rK'  W 

Buchanan 

Cunningham 

Andr«'"i-v 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CurUn 

Cahlll 

Curtis 

A  -  ■■  -     ■  . 

Callaway 

Dague 

Av;-.',r-  k 

Carter 

Davis,  Wla. 

A  V  -  .-s 

Cederberg 

Derwlnskl 

!^  i ■  '", 

Chamberlain 

Devlne 

Hrt  ■  ■ .  i . 

Clancy 

H-.  ■'.•:■ 

Clausen, 

Dole 

H-- 

Don  H. 

Dowdy 

B^'--., 

Clawaon.  Del 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

P.     -...^• 

Cleveland 

Dwyer 

Bow 

Colllw 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Brienbom 

McCuUoch 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Flndley 

McDade 

Roblson 

Kno 

McKwen 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Fisher 

McMlUan 

Roudebuab 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

.  MacOregor 

Rumsfeld 

Pulton,  Pa. 

MalUlard 

Scbneebell 

Ga  things 

Martin.  Ala. 

Schwelker 

Goodell 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Secrest 

Orelgg 

May 

Shrlver 

Gross 

Michel 

SkubltB 

Orover 

MlnshaU 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hall 

Mlze 

Smith.  NY. 

Halleck 

Moc»'e 

Springer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Morse 

SUfford 

Barsha 

Morton 

Stanton 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Mosher 

Steed 

Herlong 

Nelsen 

Teague,  Calif. 

Horton 

O'Konskl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hoamer 

Passman 

Tuck 

Hutchinson 

Pelly 

Utt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Plmle 

Vlgorlto 

Keith 

Poff 

Walker.  N.  Mez 

King.  NY. 

Qule 

Watklns 

Kunkel 

Qulllen 

Watson 

Laird 

Redlln 

Whalley 

I^ngen 

Reld,  lU. 

WldnaU 

Latta 

ReUel 

WUson,  Bob 

McCarthy 

Relnecke 

Wyatt 

McClory 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Younger 
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Ashley 

Griffin 

Nix 

Baring 

Gximey 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Barrett 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Purcell 

Bell 

Hagen,  Calif 

Rees 

Boland 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld,  NY. 

Bolton 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Resnlck 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Burleson 

H«bert 

Roberts 

Cameron 

Henderson 

Scott 

Celler 

Karsten 

Stephens 

Cohelan 

Leggett 

Sullivan 

Dire" 

Lennon 

Sweeney 

Dow 

Lipscomb 

Talcott 

Klswortb 

McVlcker 

Teague.  Tex, 

Plynt 

Mackle 

Todd 

Fogarty 

Matthews 

Toll 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Monagan 

Walker,  Miss. 

Puqua 

Moms 

White.  Idaho 

Oarmatz 

Murphy.  NY. 

Williams 

Green.  Oreg. 

Murray 

WllUs 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerit  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Oarmats  for,  with  Mi.  O'Neal  of  Geor- 
gia against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Walker  of  tilB- 
Blsslppl  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Lip- 
scomb against. 

Mr.  Todd  for,  with  Mr.  Gurney  against. 

Mr.  Karsten  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indi- 
ana against. 

Mr  Mackle  of  Michigan  tor,  with  Ur.  Tal- 
cott against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Orlflln. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mj.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr  Scott. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Murray 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr  Cameron. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr  McVlcker. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  KUNKEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


AUTHORIZmO  AN  OFFICIAL  RESI- 
DENCE FOR  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

»  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  2394)  to  provide  for  the  acquiiJl- 
tion  of  an  ofBcial  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  bUl  S.  2394  with  Mr  St 
Germain  in  the  chair. 

IN  THx  couMrrrzc  of  thb  wbou 
The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ullnois 
[Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon 1. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2394  which  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  much-needed  of- 
ficial residence  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  on  some  10  acres 
located  on  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Observatory.  This  is  needed  and  neces- 
sary legislation. 

I  would  be  remiss  In  my  remarks  if  at 
this  point  I  did  not  pay  full  and  proper 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds/ 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Hon-  ' 
orable  Kenneth  J.  Gray.  Mr.  Grays 
handling  of  this  entire  matter,  both 
throughout  the  hearings  and  In  his  in- 
the-fleld  Inspection  of  various  sites  pro- 
posed for  a  Vice-Presidential  mansion, 
was  performed  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner. It  is  his  work  basically  and  the  time 
and  effort  that  he  put  into  it  that 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  legis- 
lation which,  I  believe,  will  solve  a  long- 
standing problem  of  a  residence  for  the 
Vice  President. 

The  stature  of  the  oCQce  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  grown  continuously  throughout 
the  years,  and  over  the  past  decade  the 
Importance  placed  upon  this  position  has 
be^  clearly  shown  by  the  duties,  both 
on  a  national  and  international  level, 
that  have  been  given  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent under  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson.  The  Vice  President 
can  no  longer  eflRciently  and  properly 
carry  out  his  duties  without  a  residence 
that  will  be  fully  in  keeping  with  his  of- 
fice. I  do  not  mean  by  this  something 
on  a  wide  and  elaborate  scalt,  but  a 
proper  modem  residence  that  would  give 
to  the  Vice  President  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  the  many  social  functions  in  which 
he  must  engage  in  entertaining  various 
dignitaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  also  provide  for  him  an  area  where 
he  can  operate  and  carry  out  many  of 
his  ofDcial  duties. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  NaUon 
there  has  been  a  cwitinulng  need  fw 
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gach  a  residence.  Proposals  authorizing 
this  legislation  have  been  before  this 
Congress  for  some  18  years.  I  believe 
the  bill  before  us  today  will  solve  the 
problem  In  the  most  efflclent  and  prac- 
tical manner.  We  are  past  the  time  for 
study  of  this  matter.  We  have  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  to  guide  us,  and  the  time 
Is  now  for  proper  action  to  provide  for 
the  second  highest  officer  of  our  Nation 
an  official  residence. 

S.  2394  carries  out  these  objectives, 
and  I  strongly  urge  its  pastsige  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  takes  great  pride  in  pre- 
senting for  your  consideration  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  plan,  design,  construct,  furnish, 
and  maintain  an  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on  a 
suitable  site  at  3400  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  at  the  Naval  Oliaervatory  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  Join  our  committee 
in  helping  us  reach  this  historic  mile- 
stone. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  need 
a  permanent  home  for  the  occupant  of 
the  second  highest  office  tn  the  world. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  will  have 
time  to  discuss  this  matter,  I  shall  men- 
tion Just  a  few  of  the  compelling  argu- 
ments in  general  debate  and  then  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  membership  of  the 
House  at  the  time  of  my  remarks. 

Before  I  explain  the  bill,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  [Mr.  PallonI  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  helpful  consideration  of  this  legis- 
latloa  Although  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  minority  on  our  committee  has  not 
seen  fit  to  support  the  bill,  they  have  been 
fair.  I  also  want  to  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  PiP- 
fn],  who  Introduced  one  of  the  first 
bills  on  this  subject,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues who  have  testified  at  our  hear- 
ings and  written  letters  on  this  subject, 
I  want  to  thank  our  beloved  Speaker  [Mr. 
McCormack],  and  our  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Albert]  for  their  able  assistance 
with  this  proposal.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  their  ex- 
Pedlous  action  in  granting  a  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  reason  for 
«Peedy  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  la  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  the  Vice- Presidency 
i»«  been  catapulted  into  an  enormous 
task.  The  Vice  President  cannot  serve 
the  President  and  the  people  adequately 
without  facilities.  As  chairman  of  the 
Space  Council,  liaison  with  world  leaders 
Mid  troubleshooter  for  the  President,  we 
must  realize  that  the  Vice  President's 
"uslness  is  our  business.  \Wth  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  occupying  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  President's  time,  many  Im- 
5°i^^t  functions  must,  by  necessity,  be 
«eKated  to  the  Vice  President.  If  we 
«n»  him  the  proper  tools  with  which  to 
*att  and  he  does  a  good  Job,  we  benefit. 
«  he  does  a  poor  Job,  whoever  he  may 
w.  we  suffer.    This  bill  will  provide  him 


with  an  official  home  in  which  he  can 
live  and  conduct  the  people's  business. 

Second,  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
passed  a  bill  last  October  authorizing  a 
Vice-Presidential  residence.  Informa- 
tion provided  at  that  time  showed  very 
clearly  that  the  present  accommodations 
for  the  Vice  President  are  wholly  Inade- 
quate, both  from  a  financial  and  prestige 
standpoint. 

Third,  the  people  who  know  best  have 
all  urged  Congress  to  act  on  this  matter. 
Former  Vice  President,  and  later  Presi- 
dent, Harry  S.  Tnmian,  has  stated  pub- 
licly his  support  for  such  a  residence. 
Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
Just  10  days  ago,  told  Washington  Post 
reporter,  Marie  Smith,  that  there  was  an 
urgent  need  for  a  home  for  the  Vice 
President  and  advocated  new  construc- 
tion in  preference  to  remodeling  an  ex- 
isting structure.  President  Eisenhower, 
In  1958,  addressed  an  executive  com- 
munication to  Congress  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Vice  President's 
home.  Former  Vice  President  and  now 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  voiced 
his  approval.  I  ask  those  of  you  who 
may  not  have  made  up  your  minds  con- 
cerning this  proposal  If  this  is  not  a 
pretty  good  testlmcmy  for  the  bill  before 
you. 

Fourth,  not  one  witness,  either  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  testified  against  the 
need  for  a  vice-presidential  residence. 
We  held  2  days  of  hearings,  plus,  I, 
personally,  as  subcommittee  chairman 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  wrote 
all  435  Members  of  the  House  without  a 
dissent  as  to  need.  It  is  true  that  certain 
witnesses  had  different  locations  or  dif- 
ferent methods  to  propose,  but  all  were 
in  support  of  a  permanent  home  for  the 
Vice  President. 

Fifth,  the  argtunent  made  by  the  mi- 
nority that  this  is  a  desirable  proposal 
but  should  be  deferred  because  of  the  so- 
called  guns  and  butter  Issue,  is  not  a 
valid  argument.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  not 
a  valid  argument  because  of  two  factors: 

First,  It  is  our  intention  to  ask  for  only 
$45,000  this  year  to  draw  the  necessary 
designs,  complete  architectural  planning, 
and  other  work.  This  will  take  from  12 
to  18  months.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
if  the  Vietnam  war  is  still  going  on,  we 
can  make  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  proceed  with  actual  con- 
struction. 

Second,  the  "guns  and  butter"  issue  Is 
not  valid  because  this  bill  authorizes  the 
acceptance  of  cash  gifts  and  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  by  the  time 
we  are  through  with  architectural  and 
engineering  plans,  we  may  have  received 
enough  funds  through  donation  to  con- 
struct the  residence  without  any  of  the 
taxpayers*  money. 

In  1957.  the  Annenberg  Foundation  of 
Philadelphia  offered  a  cash  donation  of 
$250,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  residence  for  the  Vice 
President.  This  and  other  offers  may 
come  long  before  we  have  the  plans 
ctHnpleted.  I  know  that  many  non- 
profit foundations  and  organizations 
will  want  to  share  in  the  pride  of  fur- 
nishing either  cash,  furnishings  for  the 
house,  or  other  gifts.  The  General 
Services  Administration  will  make  sure 


that  there  are  no  strings  att,ached  to 
any  gift  and  that  It  will  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  you  will  hear  argu- 
ments advanced  today  by  the  minority 
that  if  this  residence  shcnild  be  built.  It 
will  take  millions  of  dollars  to  operate 
and  maintain  It. 

Once  again,  I  regret  to  take  Issue  with 
my  good  friends  on  the  minority  side, 
but  this  is  not  an  £U)curate  statement. 
We  do  not  plan  to  construct  a  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  size  re- 
quiring %  large  numlaer  of  people.  To 
give  the  membership  an  idea  of  the  size 
of  this  residence,  we  envision  a  three- 
story  brick,  with  stone  trim,  structure, 
plus  a  full  basement  and  a  three-car 
garage.  The  basement,  of  course,  will 
be  for  utilities.  The  first  floor  will  l>e 
for  public  use  areas  such  as  dining  room, 
ballroom,  and  a  conference  room  that 
can  be  used  for  public  gatherings.  The 
second  floor  will  be  used  for  the  private 
living  quarters  for  the  Vice  President's 
family  and  will  be  equivalent  to  a  six- 
bedroom,  six-bath  home.  The  third 
floor  will  be  used  for  domestic  help  and 
could  double  as  spare  bedrooms  during 
inaugurations  and  other  busy  times. 

We  envlslcm  each  floor  with  approxi- 
mately 4,000  square  feet,  so,  if  you  take 
in  the  basement,  we  are  talking  about  a 
house  of  approximately  16,000  square 
feet.  C(»nparlng  this  with  the  White 
House  in  size,  there  are  61,000  square 
feet,  not  Including  the  executive  wings  of 
the  White  House.  Therefore,  you  can 
readily  see  that  we  propose  a  home  large 
enough  to  do  the  Job  but  only  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  center  part  of  the  White 
House.  To  say  it  will  cost  millions  of 
dollars  to  oi>erate  and  maintain  a  house 
of  this  size  is  simply  not  true. 

Just  Eicross  the  road  from  the  proposed 
site,  you  will  find  the  Admiral's  house, 
a  three-story  structure.  This  is  the 
home  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
I  am  sure  he  would  resent  t>elng  accused 
rf  spending  millions  of  dollars  In  enter- 
taining, operating,  and  maintaining  his 
home.  He  is  not  and  we  are  not  going  to 
either.  Please  do  not  believe  this  argu- 
ment.   It  Just  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  selected  the 
10  acres  at  the  Naval  Observatory  site 
as  the  best  location  for  this  residence. 
It  affords  a  fenced-in,  built-in  security 
force.  Government-owned  land,  is  tn  the 
center  of  Embassy  Row,  and  accessible 
to  both  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
The  other  body  passed  a  bill  to  create  a 
three-meml)er  commission  to  select  a 
site  and  gave  them  the  authority  to  spend 
$1  million.  After  careful  consideration, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
is  better  able  to  determine  the  location 
of  this  home  than  some  three-member 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
who  would  be  In  office  a  maximum  of  18 
months  and  with  no  assurance  that  they 
could  even  agree  on  a  location. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  before  you  would 
authorize  a  maximum  of  $750,000,  there- 
by cutting  the  Senate  figure  by  one 
quarter  million. 

The  bill  before  you  provides  for  new 
construction.  The  Commission  would 
have  had  authority  to  buy  an  existing 
structure  and,  believe  me,  most  of  the 
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structures  proposed  to  our  committee 
were  built  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  would  be  very  costly  to  renovate 
and  very  costly  to  maintain.  The  com- 
mission Idea  would  only  delay  this  pro- 
posal and  certainly  would  cost  more 
money  The  bill  before  you  is  adequate 
to  build  and  furnish  this  residence  even 
if  we  do  not  get  the  expected  donations. 
Knowing  the  history  of  the  Raybum 
Building  and  other  Government  struc- 
tures, I  can  assure  you  emphatically,  as 
subcommittee  chairman  on  public  build- 
ings and  grounds,  that  our  committee 
will  not  be  back  before  the  House  asking 
for  additional  authorizations.  You  can 
Inform  your  constituents  that  $45,000 
is  all  that  will  be  required  for  the  first 
year  and  that  Congress  will  Insist  that 
the  administration  stay  within  the  Umlta 
authonz<>d  by  this  bill  In  plaxmlng  and 
constructl;:g  the  residence. 

Mr  Chairman,  In  closing  let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  lack  of  a 
vice-presidential  residence  has  been  a 
handicap  to  the  oflClce  for  years  and  it  has 
seriously  detracted  from  the  dignity  of 
the  hUh  post.  The  Vice  President  Is  a 
standby  President.  The  trend  in  recent 
yea.'-s  Is  for  the  President  to  give  addi- 
tional responslbUltles  to  his  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Since  1948,  five  Senators  have 
been  elevated  to  the  position  of  Vice 
President.  They  have  all  done  an  out- 
standing ]ob  with  what  they  have  had  to 
work  with.  This  bill  transforms  good  in- 
tentions into  action.  Bills  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress  for  the  past  18 
years  dealing  with  this  subject.  For  176 
years  we  have  failed  to  provide  an  oflBclal 
residence  for  the  Vice  President.  Please 
lay  partisan  politics  aside  trnd  Join  with 
me  and  the  other  members  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  In  Uking  this  historic 
step. 

Some  say  we  cannot  afford  this  home. 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  membership  of 
the  House  that  the  States  of  Oeorgla. 
California.  Ohio,  and  other  States  are 
now  planning  Governors"  Mansions  cost- 
ing more  than  this  proposed  residence. 
Louisiana  recently  completed  a  home  for 
their  Governor.  Are  we  to  say  that  a  sin- 
gle State  in  this  Union  is  better  equipped 
than  all  the  50  States  combined? 

George  Washington  stood  on  the  Naval 
Observatory  site  while  a  member  of 
Braddocks  army,  and  looked  down  on 
the  mlling  countryside  and  said.  "This 
•Aould  make  a  nice  location  to  build  the 
F<-deral  City,"  Let  us  stand  here  today 
w;th  tlie  courage  of  George  Washington 
and  point  to  the  beautiful  Naval  Observ- 
atory grounds  and  say.  'This  would  make 
a  Kreat  location  to  build  a  permanent 
residence  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. ■■  I  am  sure  generations 
yet  unborn  will  be  as  proud  of  our  action 
a.s  we  are  of  the  action  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent who  gave  us  this  beauUful  Federal 
City  I  hope  all  of  you  can  agree  with 
the  rea-soning  advanced  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  supix>rt  this 
historic  proposal.  In  closing,  let  me 
reclt*  the  following  poem  I  wrote  this 
afternoon  that  explains  why  we  must  be 
builders: 

I   saw  the  gentlemen  from  New  Hampshire 
t«ax  tile  Vice  Prwldenta  home  down. 


He  and  a  group  of  men  in  a  busy  town, 
with  a  bo  heave  ho,  and  a  hxty  jtn, 

They  swing  a  pen  and  the  proposal  fell. 

I  ask  you  my  dear  colleagues,  are  these  men 

as  skilled 
As  the  men  you  would  hire,  U  you  wanted 

to  build? 

I  am  sure  you  would  say.  no  Indeed 
Just  common  labor  la  all  you  need. 

So  we  should  ask  ourselves  as  we  consider 

the  bin  today. 
Which  Of  these  roles  do  we  Intend  to  play? 

Will   we  be  builders  who  work  with  car*, 

Measuring  the  need  by  the  rule  and  square; 

Passing  our  proposal  providing  for  a  well 
made  plan. 

Patiently  doing  the  beet  we  can? 

Or,  will  we  be  wreckers  who  inform  our 
great  town. 

That  we  have  Joined  Mr.  Clkvkland  In  tear- 
ing the  V.  P.  home  down? 

Lest  we  neglect  our  duty  to  ova  followers, 
Let  us  go  forth  from  this  hall  as  builders. 

46.000  dollars  planning  mcyiey  Is  a  small 
amount  of  dough. 

With  the  truth  out,  the  guns  and  butter  la- 
sue  wUl  quickly  go. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  after  that  Impassioned  plea  by  my 
beloved  friend  from  Illinois,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  now.  since  we  have  a  "White 
House."  should  this  bill  become  law.  that 
we  should  name  the  Vice  President's  resi- 
dence the  "Gray  House." 

The  gentleman  discussed  a  number  of 
matters,  but  when  you  get  right  down  to 
It.  the  sum  total  of  what  is  being  pro- 
posed here  Is  one  thing :  a  home  for  the 
Vice  President. 

The  Vice  President  has  a  home.  The 
Vice  President  is  happy  In  that  home. 
The  Vice  Presidents  wife.  I  think,  does 
not  particularly  desire  to  become  a  per- 
son required  to  spend  many  long  hours 
on  entertainment.  She  is.  and  has  said 
so.  happy  in  her  home.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  said  his  home  Is  paid  for  and 
he  likes  his  home.  So  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  providing  a  home  for  the  Vice 
President.  He  has  a  home.  He  is  happy 
in  It. 

We  are  not  talking  about  an  ofBce  for 
the  Vice  President.  The  bill  specifically 
indicates,  and  so  do  the  hearings,  that 
there  Is  not  going  to  be  any  office  space  in 
this  new  building.  There  will  be  no  office 
space  in  It. 

This  Is  not  like  the  White  House,  which 
is  a  "work"  building,  where  there  are 
working  offices,  where  the  Vice  President 
is  going  to  do  his  work  and  meet  people 
who  come  In  and  have  resptonslbllltles, 
along  with  his  office  in  the  Senate. 

This  bill  is  for  one  specific  purpose, 
when  all  the  chalT  is  out  of  It.  because 
there  is  nothing  left  I  repeat  he  has  a 
place  to  live.  I  repeat  he  has  a  place  to 
work,  for  he  already  has  an  office.  I  re- 
peat there  Is  going  to  be  no  office  In  this 
new  building.  So  It  Is  for  one  purpose: 
To  provide  a  palace  for  entertainment 
for  the  part  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  4.000  square  feet  on 
the  first  floor  Is  for  entertainment.    That 
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Is  a  great  amoimt  of  square  footage  This 
large  House  Chamber  is  only  7.752  square 

My  distinguished  colleague  has  sug- 
gested, with  respect  to  the  cost  of  tWs 
new  residence,  that  the  $750,000  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  great  value 
of  the  land.  In  the  testimony  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  land,  the  10  acres  In- 
volved, Is  worth  millions  of  dollars  So 
we  are  talking  about  millions  for  land 
plus  an  additional  $750,000. 

The  evidence  in  the  hearings  Is  clear 
that  the  $750,000  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  administration,  with  the 
number  of  gardeners,  with  the  number  of 
butlers  and  waiters,  and  with  the  number 
of  special  people  brought  in  for  enter- 
tainment purposes. 

What  about  the  chef?  Are  we  going 
to  be  subjected  In  this  country  again  to 
the  lengthy  discussions  and  very  trying 
problems  of  who  Is  going  to  be  a  chef  for 
the  Vice  President? 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  salary  we 
pay  for  the  chef  In  the  White  House  but 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  chef  for  the  "aray 
House."  There  are  going  to  be  garden- 
ers, waiters,  busmen,  more  chauffeurs, 
and  more  guards.  When  we  get  all  of 
those  additional  employees  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroU,  I  think  the  bill  on  this  u 
going  to  run  close  to  what  It  costs  to  run 
the  White  House  for  entertainment  pur-  * 
poses,  $600,000  plus. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  Is  not 
the  necessity  of  an  official  residence  for 
the  Vice  President.  He  has  one.  He  is 
happy  in  it.    He  likes  It. 

We  are  not  talking  about  offices  where 
he  can  administer  the  functions  of  the 
Vice  President.  He  has  those  right  here 
in  the  Capitol  and  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fices of  the  White  House. 

We  are  talking  about  4.000  square  feet 
for  entertainment.  If  the  Members  of 
the  House  want  to  go  on  record  at  this 
time,  with  the  war  in  Vietnam — after 
having  appropriated  $13.6  billion  Just 
last  week  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
guns  and  support  for  our  miUtai^  per- 
sonnel— to  provide  frills,  support -enter- 
tainment for  the  Vice  President  costing 
$750,000  to  start,  and  millions  to  follow 
in  years  to  come,  then  let  them  do  so. 

As  someone  said  on  the  floor  just  a 
few  minutes  ago,  the  slogan  probably 
should  be  "rifles  and  ruffles,"  not  "guns 
and  frills,"  perhaps. 

Believing  In  flscal  responsibility  at  all 
times  but  particularly  at  this  time  being 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fact  that  our 
national  debt  Is  now  $323  billion  with  an 
authorized  debt  of  S328  billion  and  being 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fact  that  last 
February  the  cost  of  living  went  up 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  and  five-tenths 
of  1  percent  In  January — and  if  it  con- 
tinues at  an  average  rate  of  six-tenths  of 
1  percent,  then  we  are  heading  for  a  7.2- 
percent  cost-of-llvlng  Increase  In  fiscal 
1967 — believing  this  and  being  concerned 
about  this,  I  am  opposed  to  this  expendi- 
ture at  this  time.  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House  say  they  have  a  concern 
about  the  poor  man  and  woman  on  fixed 
incomes.  Do  they  not  have  any  concern 
about  the  American  who  today,  because 
of  our  prolific  spending  and  an  imwill- 


Ingness  to  set  necessary  priorities,  which 
we  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  do  here  to- 
day, is  being  put  in  this  terrible  position? 
Do  they  not  have  any  concern  about  him? 
This  prolific  spending  is  one  of  the  major 
contributors  to  inflation.  People  on  fixed 
incomes  are  being  robbed  In  this  fiscal 
year  1966  of  possibly  7.2  percent  of  their 
viges  and  earnings.  Thls^  a  year  in 
which  the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
grettably we  must  admit,  is  at  war. 
Where  is  oiu-  sense  of  responsibility  In 
setting  proper  priorities?  Just  where  Is 
it?  If  there  Is  a  bill  that  has  come  be- 
fore this  House  this  year  with  which  we 
could  better  demonstrate  our  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  American  people 
against  continuously  increased  taxes, 
then  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  one  than 
thii  one.  We  know  Increased  taxes  are 
coming.  We  have  voted  for  them  once 
already  this  session.  Higher  spending 
and  the  ravages  of  inflation  have  been 
occurring  systematically,  "nils  bill  is 
the  best  way  I  can  think  of  to  stop  this. 
This  Is  a  symbolic  bill.  This  Involves 
more  than  the  $750,000  suggested.  It  In- 
volves millioris  more  that  are  going  to 
be  involved  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  kindly 
yield? 

Hi.  CRAMER.  I  will  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  want  to  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  first. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Harry  S. 
Tniman.  I  think  It  is  interesting  that 
his  wire  was  dated  March  17  of  this  year. 
I  would  have  expected  to  get  a  favorable 
reply,  but  I  Just  wondered  why.  if  this 
was  so  important,  he  did  not  ask  for  a 
similar  residence  and  get  one  with  a 
Democratic  controlled  Congress  during 
the  long  period  of  time  when  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States.  Was  it 
not  equally  Important  for  him  to  have 
his  Vice  President  housed  In  a  building 
Rich  as  this,  which,  according  to  the 
Senate  report,  will  be  second  only  in 
rtature  to  the  Capitol  Itself,  and  the 
White  House?  Why  now.  after  175 
years?  What  Is  the  urgency?  What  is 
the  urgency.  In  a  time  of  war,  that  we 
«hould  be  considering  this  bill  at  this 
ttne?  It  was  suggested  here  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  back  in  1958  proposed 
It  However,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Gray]  at  the  same 
time  said  or  suggested  that  the  burdens 
of  the  Presidency  then  "were  not  half  so 
Kreat."  I  agree  with  that  statement.  I 
<«  not  think  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  then.  President  Elserihower,  if  he 
»ere  President  today,  would  reconunend 
we  buUdlng  of  a  Vice -Presidential  man- 
on  at  this  time. 

Now,  with  regard  to  former  Vice  Presl- 
f*^' Richard  Nixon  and  his  statement,  I 
Jl^ed  to  him  on  the  phone  about  this 
,rf  '^'T  day  he  was  In  town  and  made 
wi«  statement.  He  told  me  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  I  am  confident  he  would  not 
™nd  being  quoted  on  this,  that  he  was 
r.  principle  for  the  Vice-Presidential 
™«won  but  not  If  it  was  thought  by 
«e  Congress  that  these  expenditures 
"ere  tiot  Justified  at  this  time.  In  these 
critical  years. 


Now.  with  regard  to  other  matters 
which  were  discussed,  flrst  of  all  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Gandhi,  I  Just  wondered 
wl^  Mrs.  Oandhl  could  not  be  housed 
equally  well  In  Blair  House.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Blair  House  Is  available 
for  such  purposes.  If  the  President,  as 
suggested  by  my  dlstingtiished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  is  spending  a  good  deal  of 
his  time — and  he  assuredly  is — on  the 
South  Vietnam  war  and  is  not  enter- 
taining at  the  White  House  to  the  extent 
that  he  would  otherwise,  then  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  Vice  President  enter- 
taining at  the  White  House?  There  are 
hundreds  of  square  feet  available  there 
for  wonderful  entertainment  at  the 
White  House,  which  is  presently  all 
tooled  up  with  personnel  to  handle  this. 
Why  not  have  the  entertainment  go  on 
there  rather  than  build  a  new  White 
House  or  Gray  House  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  now  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  If  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
realizes  that  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  committee  handling  this  biU  that 
actual  construction  tx)sts  of  the  building 
would  not  exceed  $500,000.  I  also  won- 
der if  at  the  same  time  he  realizes  that 
we  have  a  number  of  million-dollar  resi- 
dences all  over  the  world  for  our  Am- 
bassadors. A  number  of  these  mllllon- 
dollar-plus  residences  were  acquired  or 
constructed  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. I  find  no  fault  with  that, 
but  I  do  say  that  I  feel  that  a  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  is  certainly  more 
important  than  these  residences  for  our 
Ambassadors  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  did  not  vote 
against  those  expenditures  if  he  felt  they 
were  wrong. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  correct  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray],  spoke  of  the  alleged 
Eisenhower  endorsement  of  this  thing, 
as  being  In  a  crisis  year  of  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Suez  crisis  was 
in  1956. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rookey],  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, that  appropriates  for  these 
$1  million  residences  for  ambassadors, 
that  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion he  said  they  were  built  when  the 
Republicans  were  in  control.  The  Re- 
publicans, true,  were  in  control  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  and  for  the  other  6 
years  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  complains  about  these  buildings, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 


which    appropriates    the    money    with 
which  to  build  these  structures  abroad. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distlngiUshed  gentle- 
man from  Florida  yield  briefly  so  that  I 
may  answer  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  apparently 
misunderstood  my  statement  here  or)  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  so.  It  Is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  misunderstood  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  " 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  not 
placing  myself  in  the  position  of  defend- 
ing anything.  I  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  went 
along  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration in  acquiring  the  properties  about 
which  we  are  talking. 

My  argument  is  simply  that  if  we  can 
spend  $1  million  plus  for  a  residence  for 
one  of  our  ambassadors  abroad,  we  cer- 
tainly can  afford  to  spend  $500,000  to 
construct  a  residence  on  Government- 
owned  property  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
this :  that  at  the  time  we  were  doing  that, 
much  of  it  was  being  done  with  coimter- 
part  funds.  We  were  furnishing  prop- 
erties which  we  had  owned  for  some 
period  of  time.  When  we  get  into  the  $1- 
million,  class  that  was  true.  In  addition 
to  that,  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration we  were  not  in  the  position  in 
which  we  are  in  today. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
get  now  to  the  subject  of  the  gentleman's 
suggestion  that  this  building  Is  going  to 
be  put  up  at  a  place  where  It  is  going  to 
be  fended.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  observed,  "How  does  that  make  it 
available  to  the  general  public?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
call  this  bill  the  antlplcketing  bill,  based 
upon  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  said.  The  gentleman  said  It  was 
going  to  keep  the  people  from  expressing 
their  views,  in  the  rrnture  of  picketing, 
because  you  will  have  the  pickets  located 
a  long  way  from  the  Vice  President's 
mansion.  So  I  guess  you  could  call  this 
the  antlplcketing  bill  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pression that  most  of  the  people  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aisle,  which  Is  really  the 
left,  I  guess,  thought  that  picketing  was 
all  right.  We  have  a  bill  which  is  sched- 
uled to  come  up  with  respect  to  picketing 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  wonder  if 
perhaps  we  should  not  call  this  the  antl- 
plcketing bill  of  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  Is  putting  words 
in  my  mouth.     I  said  that  the  plcketa 
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would  have  to  be  outside  the  fence.  I 
would  not  deny  anyone  the  right  to 
picket.  I  said  that  the  security  factor 
IS  an  Important  factor,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  much  better  to  have  the 
fence  than  It  would  be  to  be  exposed  like 
the  Vice  President  was  only  last  Sunday 
when  pickets  were  present.  The  site  Is 
well  protected,  and  located. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  doubt  that  anyone 
Inside  the  house  could  see  the  pickets 
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NaMon.  So  why  should  we  not  give 
some  thought*  to  what  he  thinks  about 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  have  this 
residence  for  additional  entertaining 
and  these  4,000  square  feet  for  that  pur- 
BPSe.     He  says: 


which  I  have  objected. 

The  impacted  area  program  Is  goinc 
to  be  almoet  dismantled.  ^ 

At  the  same  time  $5  million  is  proposed 
to  eliminate  racial  Imbalances         ^^ 

I'^-tVl  'ilt.'^^y  '°'"  ">«  Congress  of 


T  K  ''°?  *t  "^"^^  '  """  **>»*  t»ou»e  I  have,  the  United  SUtes  to  set  orl^tfl!'^  °I 

I  hare  to  admit  It.    It  t,  paid  far.  this  1,  the  biU  In  which  to  djft      ^  ""'' 

^..„^^          WeU  by  golly.  I  agree  with  Hubert  }^^-  ORAY.     Mr.  Chairman   T  yield  5 

Therefore  It  would  not  do  much  good      Humphrey  in  that  regard  even  though  J"'"utes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the     ^  ^'^  ^°^  ^^^  with  him  on  quite  a  few  f'"™"  ^^^^  Virginia  [Mr.  Krai,  a  mem 

gentleman  yield?                                              other  things.    But  I  do  agree  with  him  °^'"  °'  '^^  committee 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  CRAMER 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  others  are  going  to 
be  picketed,  why  should  not  the  Vice 
President  be  picketed?  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  protect  the  Vice  President  from 

picketing 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is  what  I  say 
This  apparently  should  be  dubbed  the 
antiplcketlng  bill  of  1966.  It  is  all  right 
for  the  President  to  be  picketed  but  It  Is 
not  all  right  for  the  Vice  President  to 
be  picketed. 

Now,  where  do  we  stop?  How  far  do 
we  go?  Is  the  next  thing  to  come  be- 
fore us  to  be  a  bill  for  a  mansion  for 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
Is  it  next  proposed  a  mansion  for  each 
of  the  members  of  thp  President's  Cabi- 
net? You  can  justify  them  almost 
equally  as  well.  They  have  to  entertain 
and  represent  the  U.S.  Government.  So 
where  does  this  stop? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  qirate  Mrs 
Humphrey,  who  Is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  17,  1964.  In 
which  she  said,  when  pressed  about 
whether  she  thought  the  Vice-Presiden- 
tial family  should  move  to  a  lai  ger  home 
some  Interesting  points.  Let  us  give  a 
little  attention  and  consideration  to 
what  Mrs.  Humphrey  thinks,  because 
she  Is  the  one  who  is  going  to  have  to 
operate  this  entertainment  palace.  She 
Is  the  one  who  wUl  have  to  do  the  en- 
tertaining. I  am  concerned  about  Mrs 
Humphrey,  and  I  think  her  view  should 
be  of  concern  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 
She  said: 

•vVe  are  very  happy  here,  and  would  like  to 
stay  put.  We  can  entertain  very  nicely  and 
informany  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  pay  any 
atu-nUon  to  the  Vice  President's  wife— 
aj-.d  I  beUeve  almoot  everyone  else  real- 
izes you  have  to  pay  attenUon  to  what 
your  wife  thinks  about  these  things- 
let  us  Ulk  about  what  Mr.  Humphrey 
thinks  about  this  proposal. 

Let  us  Ulk  about  what  Mr.  Humphrey 
thinks  about  this  proposal  on  the  basis 
of  his  having  been  quoted:  "I  love  that 
house  I  have." 

He  said  that  in  August.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  his  atUtude.  You  know 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  I  agree  that  he  is  one  of  the  busiest 
men  now  than  ever  before.  He  Is  out 
of  the  country  three-quarters  of  the 
time  and  that  means  he  is  going  to  be 
using  the  house  one-quarter  of  the  time 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
is  a  busy  man  and  rightfully  so.  He 
has    grave    responsibilities    particularly 


in  that  respect.     Let  us  givesome*  con-  ^^-  *^*^-     Mr.   Chairman.  I  rise  to 

sideration  to  this  man  who  is  so  over-  ^"PPo^t  enthusiastically  the  bill  S  2394 

worked  now  and  everybody  admlu  that  ^  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 

Are  we  going  to  put  on  his  shoulders  this  J^o^ks  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

grave  responsibility  of  spending  such  a  f.^^^use  I  firmly  believe  that  now  is  the 

large  portion  of  his  time  entertaining  "™®  ^°^  ^^^  U.S.  Congress  to  provide  an 
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Who  is 


urgency  and  what  Is  the  rush? 
for  it? 

Despite  the  fact  that  It  may  be  called 
a  "Gray  House'  who  is  for  it?  Who 
el.se  is  for  it?     Well,  we  had  one  witness 


Mr.  Chairman,  no  man  can  deny  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  llvhig  in  times  of 
uncertain  International  stress.  Because 
of  this  fact  It  appears  to  me  that  we  In 


....:,».  ^  iui  i„!  vreu.  we  naa  one  witness  "*  ""^  "'^''  '>-  appears  to  me  that  we  In 
who  testified  for  it  before  our  commit-  Congress  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
tee  and  that  was  the  General  Services     ^^^^  modest  but  adequate  official  resl- 

Arimi„i.*,»M-.^     t:, ..^  <^«"ce  for  the  Vice  President  which  we 

are  considering  today. 

In  particular,  I  am  of  the  firm  convic- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  to 
provide  this  official  residence  as  well  as 
ample  security  for  the  Vice  President  who 
Is  the  servant  of  all  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation  regardless  of  political  af- 
filiation. 

Should  we  fall  in  our  responsibility  to- 
day, we  would  not  discharge  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  protection  of 
all  future  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
only  last  week  pickets  gathered  for  a 


Administration.  Every  other  witness 
came  in  and  did  not  like  the  way  the  bill 
was  drafted.  One  wanted  the  commis- 
sion and  one  wanted  something  else. 
My  own  dlsting\ushed  colleague  from 
Florida  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  at 
the  moment  wanted  the  commission.  He 
wants  this  thing.  Everybody  tried  to  get 
into  the  picture.  Some  wanted  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Commission  brought 
into  it.  Someone  else  wanted  the  arts 
and  science  people  and  other  people 
suggested  that  the  architects  be  brought 
into  the  thing.  They  said.  Let  us  do  it 
and  if  we  are  going  to  do  it  and  to  make 
this  a  crash  program  and  suggesting  that 
this  is  a  must.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
tried  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  wartime 
necessity.     I  doubt  that 


n      ,        *  """"i^  "'tti- ■  "'"J'  laai  ween  picKets  gatnereo  lor  a 

But  I  wonder  who  la  going  to  set  the     demonstratlort  In  front  of  the  Vice  Presi- 


priorities?  This  session  of  the  Con- 
gress— it  is  up  to  us  to  start  setting  pri- 
orities and  to  start  today. 

Will  the  administration  be  wilhng  to 
set  priorities?  Yea.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  priorities  that  it  has  set  up.  Con- 
gress is  going  to  differ  with  them  I  think. 
They  say,  "Let  us  decrease  the  school 
milk  program  from  $103  million  to  $21 


dent's  small  and  modest  home  in  Mary- 
land. No  one  can  answer  this  question, 
but  the  question  Is.  Should  this  crowd 
have  become  violent,  what  could  the 
police  department,  what  could  the  Secret 
Service  have  done  to  protect  his  life? 

In  listening  to  the  observations  that 
have  been  made  here  today.  I  strongly 
state    the   opinion   that   our   American 


muiion  annually  while  at  the  same  time     forces  fighting  In  Vietnam  right  this  mln- 


calling  for  the  $82  million  cut  in  the 
school  milk  program,  he  Is  proposing. 
$200  million  to  be  spent  on  highway 
beautiflcation." 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Who  Is 
gomg  to  set  these  priorities?  I  say  It  is 
time  tliat  we  in  the  Congress  do  that. 

In  the  national  defense  education  pro- 
gram, he  has  knocked  out  the  direct  loan 
program.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  administration 
is  cutting  out  the  direct  loan  programs 
for  these  students,  it  is  paying  40  per- 
cent of  the  $2.1  million  grant  to  the 
School  of  Technology  of  the  University 
of  Havana  to  train  Communist  students 


ute  fully  expect  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  provide  adequate  security  protec- 
tion for  the  second  highest  official  of  our 
Government. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  my  hope  that  this 
measure  will  be  passed  this  afternoon  by 
a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsibility  Is 
ours.  I  feel  that  we  will  do  the  job  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  us.    Thank  you. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  a 
very  fine  statement. 

We  have  no  further  speakers  on  this 
subject  at  the  present  time. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Kunkel]. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.     Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  begins  his 
statement? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  Uke  to  teU  the 
House  how  very  much  our  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  regrets 
•Jiat  the  gentleman  now  In  the  well  Is 
leaving  the  Congress  after  this  session. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SinocEL]  has  been  a  vei^y  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  subcommittee  which  I  have  the 
.ileasure  of  being  chairman  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
I  wish  to  state  publicly  that  we  on  the 
3isjority  side  regret  seeing  the  gentlepuin 
eave  the  House  after  this  sessionr 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.   Chalrmait>^will 
he  gentleman  yield  brlefiy  ? 
Mr.  KUNKEL.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Florida. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I,  too,  wish  to  Join 
xlth  my  distinguished  colleague  In  ex- 
pressing to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania our  regret  at  his  determination 
to  retire.  He  has  been  one  of  the  stal- 
warts, one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  our  committee  and  In  the  Congress, 
and  I  am  sure  this  House,  the  Nation 
and  his  district  in  particular  will  miss 
him.  They  are  losing  a  great  public 
servant. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Frankly.  I  would  much  rather  stand 
here  and  listen  to  these  kind  comments 
than  to  make  a  speech  against  the  bill. 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
chairman  has  done  so  much  work  on 
it,  and  I  think  he  has  <}one  a  splendid 
Job. 

My  only  reason  for  being  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  Is  that  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  time.  I  listened  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  give  a  long  Ust  of  all  the 
appropriations  and  the  authorizations 
passed  by  the  Congress  during  the  past 
two  years.  Then  he  drew  the  Inference 
that  we  had  to  continue  to  pass  every- 
thing that  was  proposed,  irreqiective  of 
how  nonessential  It  might  be. 

I  just  do  not  think  you  can  go  on  that 
way.  Every  little  bit  added  to  what  you 
have  already  spent  makes  your  national 
debt  and  your  expenditures  just  that 
much  higher.  I  think  we  have  to  draw 
the  line.  We  must  keep  to  essentials. 
The  principle  Involved  here  is  most  Im- 
portant, even  though  the  amount  Is 
mall  This  bUl  Is  a  symbol  of  our  fiscal 
policy  and  what  It  Is  to  us  In  wartime. 

The  majority  leader  spoke  about  the 
^publicans  being  political  on  this. 
Well,  in  one  sense  we  certainly  are  being 
political  and  properly  so.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  think  It  raises  one  of  the  great 
«ues  now  before  the  country.  That 
« the  one  of  making  priorities  and  try- 
«B  to  cut  expenses  In  nonessentials  to 
we  bone  so  that  we  can  continue  with 
we  war  In  Vietnam  as  we  must  do,  and 
»  that  we  can  continue  with  the  pro- 
srwns  here  at  home  that  are  essential 


to  our  people  at  home  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  Is  by 
cutting  down  and  setting  priorities  and 
eliminating  nonessential  programs.  If 
you  vote  for  all  these  programs  put  to- 
gether, even  the  so-called  l|lttle  ones, 
they  add  up. 

For  example,  this  year  we  have  already 
passed  the  bill  for  the  Interama  down 
at  Miami  Beach.  That  may  be  a  nice 
thing,  but  It  certainly  is  not  essential 
these  days  and  It  certainly  is  not  essen- 
tial for  the  Government  to  participate 
In  It. 

We  have  also  passed  the  bill  for  the 
centennial  of  Alaska.  That  Is  a  desir- 
able objective,  for  which  I  would  ordl- 
rarily  want  to  vote,  but  I  feel  that  It  Is 
not  In  the  priority  class  by  any  means. 
So  I  voted  against  the  Interama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  careful  weighing  of 
all  the  pros  and  cons  ought  to  convince 
anyone  that  this  blU  today  presents  us 
with  a  splendid  opportunity  for  saving 
$750,000.  Only  in  that  sense  can  It  be 
said  that  this  Idea  of  building  another 
Federal  mansion  has  been  brought  up  at 
the  right  time  In  the  right  place. 

I  think  our  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman  had  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
when  he  spoke  about  building  residences 
for  the  postmasters,  because  I  do  not 
think  we  are  doing  that.  What  we  are 
doing  is  building  post  offices  and  post 
office  facilities  for  the  American  people. 
That  argument  Is  not  very  apropos. 

We  have  a  war  going  on.  It  Is  eating 
up  tax  dollars  and  I  O  U's  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $30  million  a  day.  We 
have  Inflation  bearing  down  on  us.  The 
latest  danger  signs  are  in  the  wholesale 
price  Index.  It  has  shot  up  nearly  IV2 
percent  In  the  first  2  months  this  year — 
In  other  words,  at  an  Incredible  and  ruin- 
ous annual  rate  of  close  to  9  percent 
If  It  continues.  No  one  here  needs  a 
primer  course  In  what  Inflation  does 
to  people — or  In  how  Federal  spend- 
ing aggravates  It. 

The  executive  branch  obviously  refuses 
to  set  any  meaningful  priorities.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  who  Is  going  to  set  them 
if  the  Congress  does  not.  But  so  far.  sad 
to  say.  this  body  has  failed  to  weed  out 
nonessentials. 

Certainly  It  cannot  be  convincingly 
argued  that  Hx.tbert  Humphrey  is  being 
hampered  In  suiything.  In  fact.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  out  to  compliment 
the  Vice  President  greatly  on  the  fine 
attitude  he  and  his  wife  have  taken  In 
leaving  this  entirely  up  to  the  Congress. 
I  also  compliment  him  on  the  outstand- 
ing services  he  Is  rendering  our  Nation. 
If  we  follow  this  same  general  pattern  as 
the  Vice  President  and  his  wife,  we  will 
discard  this  program  at  this  time,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  we  will  postpone  It 
until  a  later  time. 

In  fact.  I  agree  with  the  majority 
report  on  this  bill  where  It  says: 

We  are  long  overdue  In  eatabltshlng  such 
a  residence. 

I  hope  that  such  a  residence  will  be 
established.  All  I  am  sasring  is,  this  Is 
not  the  time  to  do  It.    Let  us  reject  this 


bill  and  be  able  to  go  home  and  tell  the 
folks  that  we  have  saved  a  few  dollars 
anyway.  Then,  when  the  war  is  over 
and  we  are  no  longer  In  such  a  fiscal 
bind,  we  can  afford  to  be  a  little  more 
free  about  what  we  spend  money  on.  we 
can  come  back  and  pass  this  bill  with  a 
clear  conscience.  Then  use  the  argu- 
ment that  this  is  long  overdue — but  not 
until  then. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  E>on  H. 
Clausen 1 . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  great  deal  has  been  said  aixjut  the 
legislation  before  us.  The  central  Issue 
under  consideration  seems  to  be  two- 
fold. First,  whether  the  building  of  the 
Vice  President's  home  should  proceed 
with  the  minimal  amount  of  study  given 
to  the  proposal  rather  than  evolving 
through  the  regularly  established  study 
commission  concept  as  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  reiterate  the  fact  that  a  prin- 
ciple is  at  stake  as  we  consider  this 
legislation — the  principle  of  establishing 
priorities  on  projects  and  programs  to 
be  approved  and  advanced  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

During  the  winter  of  1964  and 
throughout  most  of  1965.  many  areas  of 
the  country  were  hard  hit  with  natural 
disasters — floods,  forest  fires,  tornadoes, 
hail  storms,  ice  blocks,  and  hurricanes 
brought  destruction  of  a  magnitude 
heretofore  unheard  of  In  the  iilstory  of 
this  country. 

These  disasters  dramatically  point  to 
projects  that  are  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  security  and  peace  of  mind  to 
our  citizens.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  many  fiood  control,  navigation,  and 
water  resource  development  problems  In 
need  of  consideration  and  funding 
throughout  the  country.  These  are  the 
priorities  that  I  believe  should  be  ac- 
celerated wherever  possible. 

While  the  amount  of  money  to  some  Is 
insignificant.  It  nevertheless  represents 
an  item  that  could  be  deferred,  as  some 
have  suggested.  However,  this  point  is 
relatively  unimportant.  In  my  view,  as 
compared  to  the  many  Items  and  pro- 
grams of  a  duplicating  nature  that  are 
placed  In  appropriation  bills  year  after 
year — many  of  which  could  \x  deleted  In 
their  entirety.  This,  of  course,  will  not 
be  resolved  here  today  but  I  t>eUeve  it 
Incumbent  on  the  minority  to  take  this 
means  of  focusing  attention  on  consider- 
ations before  the  Congress  that  can  be 
deferred — this  is  the  chief  responsibil- 
ity of  the  loyal  opposition. 

Finally,  I  want  to  again  refer  to  a  point 
that  I  made  In  committee — that  being' 
the  desirability  of  submitting  the  archi- 
tectural design  to  nationwide  competi- 
tion so  as  to  incorporate  the  best  and 
most  creative  Ideas  Into  the  design  of  the 
structure. 

I  want  to  make  myself  abundantly 
clear.  I  do  not  strongly  oppose  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  the  Vice  President  with 
a  home.  I  do  have  some  reservations 
about  the  manner  In  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding.   A  departure  from  established 
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procedure  could  lead  to  unforeseen  prob- 
lems that  have  occurred  in  the  construc- 
^tion  of  other  Important  buildings  on 
Capitol  HUl — thia  we  should  avoid.  If  at 
all  poeGible. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  RkidI. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
looklnj  back  over  the  past  20  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  most  of  us  will 
agree  that  the  role  of  the  Vice  President 
in  our  Government  has  become  increas- 
ingly prominent.  This  Is  as  it  should  be. 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  office  will 
continue  to  grow  in  Importance  in  the 
future.  In  addition  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents official  assigrunent  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  today  he  must  necessarily 
assume  more  and  more  of  the  oversight 
and  ceremonial  functions  heretofore  per- 
formed by  the  President  himself;  and  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  recognize 
this.  Certainly  I  agree  that  at  some  time 
we  should  provide  an  appropriate  official 
residence  in  Washington  for  the  Vice 
President  and  his  family.  Like  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Vice  President  Is  also  a  public 
man;  and  probably  should  live  in  a  com- 
fortable residence  provided  by  the  peo- 
ple— one  which  will  reflect  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  afford  proper  security,  and  free 
him  during  his  tenure  of  office  from  the 
added  burden  and  the  perplexities  of 
maintaining  a  private  home  sufficient  for 
his  official  needs. 

However,  even  though  I  subscribe  to 
the  long-range  objectives  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
give  the  measure  my  support  because  I 
disagree  with  both  its  approach  and  par- 
ticularly its  timing.     When  S.  2394  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  last  year,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  very 
wisely  pointed  out  that  this  will  be  more 
than  a  family  home — it  will  become  a 
national  landmark.    For  this  reason,  the 
Senate  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
special  CGmmission  to  study  and  coordi- 
nate the  project.    Yet,  the  House  version 
before   us   today,    which   abandons   the 
commission  approach,  represents  a  crash 
program  to  provide  an  Immediate  official 
residence    for   the  Vice   President  at  a 
time  when  a  dire  and  ccimpelllng  emer- 
gency,   beyond   inconvenience,   has   not 
been  demonstrated  to  exist.    Admittedly. 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  an  official  man- 
sion    for    our    second-ranking    elected 
official,    and    It   may   be   that   the   site 
selected   in  this  bill  is  a  superior  one. 
But  I  think  this  is  not  a  decision  we  in 
the  Congress  should  make,  even  If  we 
were  in  fact  fully  qualified  to  make  such 
a  Judgment.    What  we  are  contemplat- 
ing In  this  legislation  is  a  mansion  which, 
by  Its  verv  nature,  will  have  great  his- 
torical importance  for  the  future.    I  be- 
lieve !t  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to 
.submit  tho  question  as  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  Vice  President  to  a 
nonpartisan  conrunission  of  outstanding 
Individuals  in  Qoveinment  and  the  arts 
who  could  consult  with  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved,  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning  Commission,    the   Commission   of 
Pine    Arts,    the   American   Institute   of 
Arcfiitects.  auid  others. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  com- 
mission approach,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
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that  it  requires  time — but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  timing  of  this  project  Is  the 
most  important  factor  which  should  be 
given  even  more  serious  thought  by  the 
Congress.     S.  2394  as  now  written  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  an  initial  $750,000. 
Yet,  after  almost  two  centuries  without 
an  official  residence  for  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent the  proposal  is  being  made  at  the 
very  time  when  we  are  Involved  in  an  ex- 
pensive and   critical   war  of  indefinite 
duration  in  Vietnam.    I  went  to  Vietnam 
during  the  last  congressloruii  recess  and 
spent  several  days  visiting  with  owe  boys 
who  are  so  valiantly  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.    It  was  an  experience  I  shall 
never  forget.    Perhaps  having  been  there 
I  feel  more  of  a  personal  Interest  in  what 
they  are  seeking  to  achieve  and  what  we 
should  be  doing  here  at  home.    Frankly, 
I  am  disturbed  over  this  attitude  which 
many  have  that  Congress  should  con- 
tinue  to   authorize   deferable   and   im- 
critical  projecU  here  at  home  as  If  Viet- 
nam does  not  exist.    I  am  disturbed,  too, 
that  while  our  boys  over  there  take  their 
daily  hardships  in  stride  as  their  duty  to 
their  country,  we  continue  urmecessary 
spending  with  a  domestic  economy  facing 
a  new  threat  of  inflation,  with  a  national 
debt  growing   to  alarming  proportions, 
and  with  another  year  of  deficit  spending 
ahead.    This  is  a  time  when  the  Congress 
should    be    realistic— when    it    should 
establish   as  I   have   said   before   some 
meaningful  priorities  as  to  essential  and 
necessary     spending.       Vice     President 
Humphrey  has  said  that  he  loves  his 
Uttle  house  in  Chevy  Chase — that  It  is 
bought  and  paid  for.    How  will  he  feel 
then,  in  a  lavish  official  mansion  with  a 
$750,000  Federal  mortgage?    It  has  been 
said  here   today  that  In  opposing   this 
legislation  we  prove  that  we  are  against 
everything.    Now  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
against   everything — I  know   I   am   for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  for  sound  sen- 
sible economy  In  government. 

I  sincerely  hope  tliat  we  can  one  day 
soon  provide  an  official  residence  for  our 
Vice  Presidents.  This  would  make  all  of 
us  proud.  But  I  think  a  majority  of 
Americans  would  want  it  to  be  both  prop- 
erly planned,  properly  budgeted,  and 
properly  timed— not  Just  another  symbol 
of  an  era  of  deficit  spending.  I  think  in 
truth  this  is  the  way  our  Vice  Presidents 
would  want  it,  too. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  are  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation  and  particularly  our 
leadership.  I  do  not  like  to  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  their  continued  efforts  to  re- 
duce, to  ellmiruite,  and  to  prevent  non- 
essential Federal  spending.  In  fact,  on 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
their  success  In  attaining  this  objective 
is  most  essential  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  degree  of  fiscal  stability 
in  order  to  provide  all  of  our  i>eople  with 
the  better  things  in  life  which  we  desire 
to  provide  for  them.    Most  certainly  we 


are  going  to  have  to  maintain  our  eco- 
nomic strength  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
main a  free  nation. 

Furthermore,  I  should  Uke  to  point  out 
that  this  Idea  of  trying  to  reduce  non- 
essential Federal  spending  Is  not  a  pop- 
ular cause  or  a  popiUar  political  role  to 
fill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  not  pleasant  to 
hear  demagogic  statements  to  the  effect 
that  by  attempting  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures we  are  attempting  to  sacrifice  the 
poor  and  the  hungry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  wotild  be  much  easier 
to  get  on  the  spending  bandwagon  and 
let  the  floodgates  down.  However,  all  of 
us  know  that  unless  there  Is  some  re- 
straint exercised  in  some  quarter  there 
wlU  not  be  any  degree  of  fiscal  stability 
In  our  Nation.  We  cannot  obtain  a 
mlllenlum  by  uncontrolled  Federal 
spending.  On  the  contrary,  we  Mil  have 
economic  chaos  if  restraint  is  not 
exercised. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  agree  with 
the  objectives  of  m>  Republican  col- 
leagues, I  do  not  agree  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure  at  this  time  is 
consistent  with  a  sound  economy  drive 
Let  me  say  in  the  first  place  that  the 
amount  involved  by  comparison  is  insig- 
nificant. It  represents  only  a  drop  In 
the  bucket,  it  Is  peanuts.  If  you  please. 
Insofar  as  the  tremendous  financial  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  confronted  is 
concerned. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  were  two 
areas  in  which  we  could  economize.  In 
general.  First  of  all  is  to  eliminate  a 
nonessential  Federal  program,  to  start 
with,  or  better  yet.  not  to  enact  the 
program.  That  is  how  you  can  do  some 
real  economizing. 

We  could  save  billions  by  Just  elimi- 
nating a  few  of  these  unessential 
programs. 

A  second  broad  area  in  which  we  can 
economize  is  to  continue  looking  for  bet- 
ter or  more  efficient  admlrUstratlon  and 
management,  as  all  Industry  must  do  in 
order  to  sxirvlve  under  the  competitive 
free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  most  certainly  can- 
not economize  by  falling  to  adopt  good 
procedures  or  through  faiUng  to  attract 
the  best  and  the  most  qualified  and  the 
most  efficient  personnel. 

We  cannot  economize  by  failing  to  pro- 
vide proper  equipment  and  facilities,  even 
though  at  times  this  may  require  the 
purchase  and  construction  of  facilities 
that  may  have  a  luxurious  appearance, 
which  may  have  such  items  which  In  the 
past  some  people  have  said  were  luxuries, 
such  as  air  conditioning,  better  lighting, 
and  generally  attractive  surroundings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trylng^to  say 
is  that  we  cannot  always  economize  by 
falling  to  provide  necessary  expenditures 
with  which  to  improve  our  operation 
equipment  and  our  operating  facilities 
even  though  it  may  require  a  substantial 
initial  authorization  of  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  was  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, obviously.  It  is  silly  for  anyone  to 
say  or  to  even  suggest  that  that  oB^ce 
be  abolished.  Yet  that  would  appear  on 
the  surface  to  save  money  by  eliminating 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  and  his  assistants.  But  we  all  know 
that  this  would  be  ridiculous.  I  make 
this  reference  to  show  that  there  are 
limits  to  how  far  we  can  go  in  our  efforts 
to  economize.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
agree  that  we  should  maintain  the  Office 
of  Vice  President  and  it  is  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  land,  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  greatest,  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  wealthiest  Nation  in 
the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  everyone  agrees  that  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  is  an  office 
with  increasing  responsibility  almost 
daily.  In  fact,  during  the  last  three 
administrations  the  Vice  Presidents  have 
played  an  excellent  role  in  helpiiig  to 
create  more  good  will  throughout  the 
world.  I  say  our  Nation  can  well  afford. 
well  afford,  to  provide  adequate  and 
proper  facilities,  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of 
that  office. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
$750,000  Is  not  too  much  to  pay  for  such 
a  facility.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it 
is  not  going  to  buy  too  much  of  a  home 
or  a  residence  or  headquarters  for  our 
Vice  President.  In  fact,  we  are  paying  a 
great  deal  more  of  our  money  through 
foreign  aid  programs  which  in  turn  is 
buying  much  more  expensive  homes  for 
foreign  potentates  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  I  say  we  are  spending 
a  great  deal  more  for  some  of  our  em- 
bassies in  some  sections  of  the  world.  I 
say  the  State  responsibilities,  the  official 
responsibilities  of  our  Vice  President  re- 
quire more  than  the  minimum  with  re- 
pect  to  living  standards  and  housing 
facilities. 

This  proposal  contained  In  this  bill 
would  not  provide  the  Vice  President  with 
a  residence  much  greater  than  many  of 
the  foreign  ambassadors  have  while  they 
are  stationed  here. 

I  do  not  believe  our  Vice  President 
should  be  required  to  go  Into  debt  in  or- 
der to  provide  himself  with  this  proper 
living  standard  and  with  proper  head- 
quarters. I  do  not  believe  we  should  sub- 
ject the  Vice  President,  whoever  he  may 
be,  to  the  possibility — and  I  say  pos- 
sibility, because  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
of  our  Vice  Presidents  In  our  lifetime 
would  be  subjected  to  this— but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  subject  the  Vice 
President  to  the  possibility  of  being  ob- 
ligated to  some  financial  institution  or 
to  some  individual  in  order  to  borrow 
the  funds  sufficient  to  purchase  a  home 
here  in  Washington  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  himself  with  the  mlnlmimi  stand- 
ards that  we  all  feel  he  should  have. 

So  I  say.  Mr  .-Chairman,  we  have  waited 
wo  long  to  face  up  to  this  responsibil- 
ity and  to  come  up  with  an  answer  to 
this  problem.  There  is  never  a  good  time 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  addltlon- 
u  funds.  But  I  think  this  bill  here  to- 
<wy  provides  the  absolute  minimum  that 
*e.  the  greatest  Nation  the  world  has 
h'J'^  ^'Qown,  should  provide  for  decent 
pwng  standards  and  decent  headquar- 
ters and  a  decent  place  from  which  the 
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Vice  President  can  carry  out  his  du- 
ties of  state  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  second  highest  office  in  this  Nation  of 
ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  House  will 
by  a  substantial  majority  approve  of  this 
legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia for  the  very  fine  statement  on  the 
subject  of  housing.  It  might  Interest 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  also  my 
other  colleagues  to  know  that  the  State 
of  Louisiana  has  just  built  a  Governor's 
mansion  at  a  cost  of  much  more  than 
we  are  proposing  here.  The  State  of 
California  has  authorized  a  Governor's 
mansion.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  going  to 
build  a  Governor's  mansion  and  the 
State  of  Georgia  is  goix\g  to  build  a  Gov- 
ernor's mansion. 

These  legislatures  have  approved  plans 
in  those  States  that  I  know  of  and  cer- 
tainly if  one  State  can  afford  a  Gover- 
nor's mansion  costing  more  than  we  are 
suggesting  here,  certainly  50  States 
ought  to  be  able  to  provide  one  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  the  stand  he  is  taking 
here  today  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  think 
In  opposing  this  legislation,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  some  Members  are  guilty  of 
being  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  issue  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
relating  to  the  flgures  more  so  than  I 
already  have,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  In  Louisiana  cost  only 
$150,000.  I  suggest  that  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  $750,000,  as 
provided  for  In  S.  2394,  as  reported,  and 
$150,000  for  the  Governor's  mansion  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  had  the  honor  to  live  there  once 
during  the  disaster  and  I  would  sure  love 
to  be  able  to  buy  It  for  $150,000. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  wish  we  could  build 
one  for  that  little. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri   [Mr. 

CtTRTIS  ] . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  correct  in  saying  that  this  is 
an  insignificant  item  in  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  But  it 
is  symbolic  and  I  think  symbols  are  quite 
important  these  days.  I  felt  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  he  turned  out  the 
lights  in  the  White  House  was  engaging 
in  sjmabolism — and  very  properly  so — to 
try  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to 


the    importance   of   economy   in   those 
times — 2  years  ago. 

I  think  we  must  view  this  in  this 
light — that  it  is  symbolic  at  a  time  when 
we  are  fighting  a  war  and  when  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
said  that  those  who  are  tAiiring  about 
cutting  expenditures  would  be  directing 
attention  to  cutting  programs  for  the 
poor.  This  same  expression  has  been 
used  by  other  supporters  of  this  admin- 
istration in  its  expenditure  policy. 
Namely;  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Douglas,  one  of  the  ranking  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  at  our 
recent  press  meeting  when  we  filed  the 
report  on  the  President's  Economic  Re- 
port. He  said  the  same  thing.  He  said — 
Well,  Republloaiis  will  be  cutting  out 
money  that  would  be  directed  to  the 
programs  for  the  poor. 

I  said  at  the  time,  I  resented  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  and  I  resented  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  at  that  time;  that  cer- 
tainly no  one  was  anxious  in  these  times 
to  either  cut  back — for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam or  on  the  poor  people  of  this  coun- 
try. So  this  becomes  very  important  in  a 
symbolic  fashion.  This  is  not  an  item  of 
miUtary  defense  or  for  the  poor.  This  is 
symbolic  of  an  item  that  can  be  delayed. 

This  is  symbolic  of  the  very  area  where 
we  have  heated  up  our  economy  un- 
duly—In the  field  of  construction,  where 
construction  workers  su-e  In  great  de- 
mand today.  We  frankly  have  Jobs 
going  begging  in  this  area  and  we  can 
see  a  serious  shortage  in  construction 
materials. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
holding  hearings  on  a  very  critical  situ- 
ation in  respect  to  copper  shortage.  The 
majority  leader  Just  today  armounced 
with  pride  that'200,000  additional  tons  of 
copper  were  released  from  the  stockpile 
because  there  Is  a  shortage.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  aluminum,  and  a  shortage  of 
other  building  materials. 

So  this  issue  before  us  is  highly  sym- 
bolic. I  think  we  must  be  concerned  at 
the  Federal  level  with  these  kinds  of 
symbols.  It  Is  certainly  trixe  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Federal 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  set  an  example 
in  this  area  of  building  public  buildings, 
the  States  will  certainly  not  stand  off. 
They  will  continue  to  build  their  Gov- 
ernors' mansions,  mentioned  during  the 
debate  and  so  will  the  people  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  continue  along  these  lines. 
They  wUl  say,  "If  Congress  symboUcally 
does  not  say  this  is  a  serious  problem 
that  faces  our  society  In  this  inflationary 
situation  in  time  of  war.  why  should  we 
be  concerned?" 

I  was  frankly  shocked  the  other  day— 
again  speaking  of  symbolism— when  Sec- 
retary McNamara  chose  to  vacation  over 
in  Switzerland  in  these  times  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  told 
American  tourists  and  people  contem- 
plating touring  abroad  to  try  to  cut  back 
because  we  have  a  serious  gold  shortage 
and  a  balance-of-payments  problem.  No 
one  begrudges  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
a  well-earned  vacation.  But  people  in 
high  position  must  realize  that  what  they 
do  Is  symbolic,  just  as.  I  again  say.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  realized  the  ssmibollsm  of 
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turning  off  the  light*  in  the  White  House. 
the  result  would  be  a  pltUnce;  It  waa 
meaningless  as  far  as  the  actual  money 
A  as  concerned,  but  It  certainly  was  sym- 
bolic of  the  Issue  that  faced  our  society. 
And  that.  I  submit.  Is  the  Issue  with 
which  we  are  concerned  here  today. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KtTNKXL]  expressed  It 
beautifully.  I  think  "ve  do  recognize  that 
v<.e  should  have  a  residence  for  the  Vice 
President.  I  would  agree  with  what  was 
said  on  the  other  side.  We  have  waited 
too  long.  But  symbolically  this  Is  not 
the  time,  and  there  Is  every  reason  In  the 
world  why  we  in  the  Congress  should 
demonstrate  to  our  people  that  we  are 
at  war  and  we  are  In  a  critical  situation 
as  far  as  inflation  is  concerned.  We  must 
finance  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  also  take 
care  of  the  poor. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  critical  issue  which 
faces  us  here  today.  In  setting  priori- 
ties. If  we  cannot  say  "No"  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
Vice  President's  residence,  then  we  shall 
set  a  pattern  in  this  Congress  for  end- 
less spending  on  all  sorts  of  matters  that 
should  not  have  the  priority  of  wartime 
expenditures.  That  is  the  Issue,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cm- 
Tisl  has  put  his  finger  on  very  pointedly. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clkvtland]. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  read  into  the  Record  the  "poetry" 
that  I  have  chosen  to  express  my  supple- 
mental views  on  this  legislation,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Commlt- 
t-ee  of  the  Whole  to  the  fact  that  my  sup- 
plemental views,  which  happen  to  be  in 
poetry,  or.  as  some  critics  that  I  think 
are  slightly  harsh  have  said,  doggerel— 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  my 
verse  is  footnoted.  There  are  13  foot- 
notes. 

For  example.  I  cite  the  distinguished 
authority  on  Congress.  Neil  MacNell.  I 
cite  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rrvras].  I  cite  a 
statement  in  connection  with  inflation 
attributed  to  our  President.  Mr.  Johnson. 
I  c!te  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PkpperI.  At  one  time 
I  even  cite  one  of  my  favorite  authors. 
the  gentleman  frcan  New  Hampshire, 
Congressman  Ci-rviLANDr  I  also  have  a 
quote  here  from  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. Congressman  Bhademas.  So  it 
goes.  My  footnotes  are  all  in  the  report 
Report  No.  1310. 

The  doggerel  may  be  rough.  The 
poetry  may  be  rough.  But  the  points  I 
attempt  to  make  are  Important.  I  will 
not  recount  the  many  arguments  made 
here  today,  but  certainly  we  are  at  war 
In  Vietnam,  and  certainly — and  here  I 
paraphrase  the  President  of  the  United 
States — we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  Inflation.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttktis],  the 
distiriguished  gentleman  from  Iliinols 
[Mr.  Andirson],  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Crameh],  and 
the  cllsimgulshed  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sy:va:,:a  Mr.  KmfKiL]  have  all  pointed 
ou:  this  uiflationary  problem.  There  is 
!  o  arvument  that  it  is  a  real  problem. 


We  socked  ourselves  and  we  socked  the 
people  of  our  country — and  I  say  this  In 
my  poem— with  a  big  tax  increase  the 
other  day  because  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  because  we  are  afraid  of  Inflation. 

I  quote  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Mendel  Rivers, 
on  tfiis.  that  we  are  so  short  of  money 
that  we  cannot  build  adequate  houses  for 
the  soldiers  who  are  fighting  this  war. 

We  know,  when  we  talk  about  this  bill 
costing  only  $750,000,  that  we  are  kidding 
ourselves.  We  know  what  happen^ 
with  the  cost  of  the  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building  and  we  know  what  hap- 
pens with  almost  every  other  public 
building.  They  always  cost  more.  Do 
not  kid  yourself  about  that  and  do  not 
try  to  kid  the  voters  about  it  next  fal^ 

With  this  background,  let  me  share 
with  you  my  supplemental  views. 

In  this  first  verse,  I  remember  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert], 
criticizing  the  Republican  leaders  for  be- 
ing obstructionists.  I  Am  sorry  he  is 
not  on  the  floor  to  hear  this  first  verse. 
Republicans,  ifg  sometlmee  said 

Are  "No-men."  who  obstruct, 
When  all  we  ask  U  why  and  when. 
How  much  and  where  construct? 

So  It  Is  with  trepidation 

That  here  again  I  (lie  dissent. 
For  It's  •    •   •  "to  get  along,  go  along" 

Down  here  where  the  dough  Is  spent. 

Tl^e  Issue  here  before  us 

Is  clearly  drawn  and  square: 
Do  we  need  a  Junior  White  Hoiise? 

Why?     When?     How  much?     And  where? 

The  Senate  says  we  need  one,  «. 

Second  only,  so  they  say. 
To  the  White  House  and  these  hallowed  Halls 

Where  the  spenders  now  hold  sway. 

But  while  boys  who  flght  for  freedom 

Are  poorly  housed  and  chUl, 
Is  It  right  to  buUd  a  mansion, 

AfrUl  up  on  a  hill? 

WhUe  the  dollar  fades  before  us 

And  Inflation  robe  the  poor, 
We  should   build  and  spend   with   true  re- 
straint 

So  the  dollar  m«y  endure. 

Let  me  say  this,  in  connection  with 
this  line :  That  Is  where  I  am  footnoting 
a  direct  quote  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  verse. 

While  the  dollar  fades  before  us 

And  Inflation  robs  the  poor. 
We  should  build  and  spend  with  true  re- 
straint 

So  the  dollar  may  endure. 
Our  VP  says  he  loves  his  home, 

It's  paid  for  free  and  clear; 
Why  move  him  from  such  happy  state 

To  a  mansion  priced  so  dear? 

They  say  there  U  a  desperate  need 

For  space  to  entertain; 
But  can  our  Nation  stand  It 

If  twisting  halls  are  twain? 

On  the  brighter,  lighter  side 

We  may  perhaps  agree 
That  the  mansion  wUl  be  lighted 

So  at  night.  Ifs  there  to  see. 

This  bin,  of  course,  will  pass. 

The  word  is  out  for  sure; 
So  we  may  perhaps  take  comiort 

If  It's  visible  to  the  poor. 

But  bright  at  night  or  dark 

It  Is  the  concept  we  should  douse; 
While  were  at  war  and  fighting 

It  Is  a  we-can-do-wlthout  house. 
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The  Great  Society  has  needs 

But  here's  a  new  low  blow. 
To  sock  us  with  a  tax  increase 

And  millions  for  a  go-go. 

Down  here  where  money's  easy. 
Let's  spend,  let's  spend,  the  cry; 

And  It's  apres  votes,  the  deluge. 
Lets  build  to  beat  VersalUee.' 

We  talk  about  the  slgnaU  false 

That  flash  across  the  sky 
When  bearded  students  shrilly  ask 

"Why  die  for  General  Ky?" 

Well,  what  then  do  we  signal 

If  we  vote  this  palace  through. 
While  we  talk  of  the  poor  and  flght  for  our 

To  world  opinion,  what's  that  do? 
Now  It  Isn't  really  easy 

And  to  question  can  be  tough; 
Understaffed  and  misunderstood, 

The  minority  role  is  rough. 

But  our  duty  is  clear  as  we  see  It 
And  may  I  suggest  In  this  poem. 

Though  we  flght  for  freedom  abroad 
We  can  lose  It  here  at  home. 

The   cramming   and   Jamming  of  spending 

The  thud  of  the  rubber  stampa, 
A  sorry  echo  to  the  bugle  calls 
That  sound  In  those  far-off  camps 

Hasn't  the  time  come,  colleague*. 

To  heed  the  voice  of  dissent? 
Isn't  It  time  for  selective  restraint 

Before  all  of  our  money  Is  spent? 

Must  every  minority  question 

Be  scoffed  and  laughed  from  view? 

Yes.  Isn't  it  time  for  selective  restraint 
To  do  Just  what  we  have  to  do? 

Your  Committee  on  Public  Works  reporu, 
They  ask  that  no  Member  shirks; 

But  when  you  vote,  "yes."  remember 
It's  the  public  who's  getting  the  works 

Another  executive  fortress 

Where  come  the  people  who  please. 

Another  step  back  for  Congress 
With  freedom  down  on  tu  knees. 

Why  not  a  house  for  our  Speaker. 

Or  a  center  where  visitors  roam. 
Or  a  house  for  our  Court's  High  Justice. 

Or  a  Freedom  Academy  home? 

Let's  reason  together,  my  colleagues. 

Before  It's  too  late  to  do  so; 
Let's  screw  up  collective  courage. 

Let's  learn  again  to  say  "No. " 

Let's  reassert  lndep>endence. 

Let's  let  this  proposal  expire; 
0\ir  VP  Is  happy  at  home 

And  his  rivals  far  higher  aspire 

Respectfully  written  and  offered 

These  supplemental  views; 
We've  writ  before  and  we'll  write  again 

Though  most  of  the  tune  we  lose. 

But  over  the  hlU  and  horizon 

A  light  Is  beginning  to  burn; 
Dissent  Is  getting  respectful  again. 

Thinking  Is  taking  a  turn. 

And  the  tired  old  labels  of  "no" 

And  "obstruction"  are  wearing  thin. 

And  people  are  asking  questions 
And  that's  when  beginnings  begin. 

For  minority  views  are  important 
Though  seldom  heeded,  it's  true: 

And  minority  staff  Is  growing 
To  articulate  our  view. 


So.  courage  my  lonely  coUeagues. 

Be  of  good  heart  and  of  cheer: 
Minority  views  are  sometimes  read 

And  the  public's  beginning  to  bear. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  after 
that  dissertation,  I  thUik  regardless  of 


how  it  Is  described,  until  someone  comes 
up  with  something  better,  Jnj  Clevelahd 
is  entitled  to  the  honorary  title  of  poet 
laureate  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

McEWENl. 

Mr,  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ris- 
ing to  speak  on  this  bill,  may  I  first  ex- 
tend to  my  beloved  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray]  my  sincere  admiration 
for  his  Interest  in  this  subject,  and  my 
regret  that  I  cannot  agree  that  this  is 
the  time  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  looking  at  those 
minority  views  of  my  very  dear  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  Hampshire  and 
at  that  last  verse : 

So,  courage  my  lonely  colleagues,  be  of  good 
heart  and  of  cheer;  minority  views  are  some- 
times read  and  the  public's  beginning  to 
bear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  only  for  my- 
self, I  can  report  for  my  district  that  the 
public  is  beginning  to  hear.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  might  be 
Interested  and  concerned  about  what  the 
folks  back  home  may  be  thinking,  may 
I  share  two  letters  I  received  on  this  bill? 
One  person  wrote  and  said: 

I  liave  Just  heard  on  TV  that  a  new  home 
(or  the  Vice  President  is  being  plunned  at  a 
cost  of  a  million  dollars  or  more. 

At  a  time  like  tills  when  our  boys  are  flght- 
Ing  In  Vietnam,  and  all  too  many  of  them 
are  giving  their  Uvea  that  others  might  live 
in  any  kind  of  a  home  at  all.  I  am  amazed 
that  anyone  In  Congress,  or  out,  would  con- 
template building  this  expensive  home  at 
this  time. 

What  will  our  boys  living  In  the  swamps 
and  mud  In  Vietnam  think  about  this  plan' 

We  taxpayers  are  having  a  hard  time  to  pay 
our  taxes  now,  and  with  the  President's  plans 
to  wage  a  war  on  poverty,  and  other  Improve- 
ments, I  ask  you  Mr.  McEwen,  where  Is  the 
money  coming  from? 

The  writer  Is  a  grandmother,  nearlng  60,  a 
registered  nurse,  working  8  hours  a  day  In 
order  to  help  meet  our  expenses.  We  do  no 
entertaining,  our  Uvea  consist  of  work,  work 
and  more  work.  Our  real  estate  taxes  on  an 
85-year-old  house  are  $500  a  year. 

I  hope  you  will  do  aU  you  can  to  stop  any 
unnecessary  spending  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  this  letter  is  spending 
at  this  time. 

Finally,  another  letter  I  received  from 
a  lady  in  my  district  vei-y  much  along  the 
same  vein.   She  says : 

Surely  this  money  could  be  used  to  better 
advantage — something  essential,  as  Vietnam, 
or  not  appropriated  at  all. 

Then  she  uses  these  words,  which  I 
tlilnk  we  might  all  heed.    She  says: 
Let  us  put  first  things  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
words  of  my  colleagues,  including  those 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Let 
tne  say  that  I  am  listening  more  clearly, 
I  hope,  to  those  back  home  who  are  ex- 
pressing themselves  on  this  legislation. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  pointed  out  this  may  be  small  in 
aollars  but  Important  as  indicative  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  giving  attention  to 
Prtorities  and  first  things  first. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just 
one  final  thing.  In  concluding,  this  lady 
said. 

As    a   registered   Democrat — 

And  may  I  add  she  corrected  her  typ- 
ing by  penning  in  a  large  "D"  she  said — 

As  a  registered  Democrat,  who  has  voted 
for  you  every  time,  don't  let  me  down  now. 

So  I  wish  to  assure  the  lady  I  will  try 
not  to  let  her  down. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
most  of  the  developed  nations  of  the 
world  provide  official  residences  for  their 
top  elected  officials.  The  United  States 
of  America  has  been  remiss  in  falling  to 
provide  an  official  residence  for  its  'Vice 
President.  Our  colleague.  Congressman 
Kenneth  Gray,  of  Illinois,  on  February 
21,  1966,  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  plan, 
design,  and  construct  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  'Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  structure 
would  be  located  on  a  site  at  the  UJS. 
Naval  Observatory  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  The  location  would  be  ideal 
since  it  is  both  scenic  and  would  provide 
physical  security  for  the  Vice  President 
with  a  minimum  expenditure.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  proposal  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  speedily  enact  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  the  residence. 

The  office  of  the  Vice  President  is  the 
second  highest  elected  official  in  this 
country.  His  constitutional  duties  have 
grown  through  experience  and  history. 
This  is  especially  true  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  when  he  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly vocal  and  effective  Instrument 
of  the  executive  brfuich.  With  these 
added  responsibilities  have  come  increas- 
ing demands  on  his  time  to  represent  the 
President  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  demands  both  official  and  cere- 
monial in  nature  require  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  meet  with  Important  foreign  and 
domestic  leaders  in  formal  and  Informal 
receptions.  The  present  Vice  President 
In  his  usual  cordial  manner  has  used  his 
own  home  for  these  purposes.  While  he 
has  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  it 
is  apparent  from  the  frequent,  as  well  as 
large,  receptions  that  a  typical  American 
home  will  not  suffice  for  these  purposes. 

Certainly,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  free  world  can  afford  to  properly 
house  its  Vice  President  and  provide  him 
with  an  official  residence  and  household 
staff  which  befits  the  high  position  he 
holds.  Today's  diplom^y  demands  that 
the  Vice  President  have  a  residence  so 
that  he  can  efficiently  caiiy  out  his 
duties. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  'Vice 
President  is  next  In  line  of  succession 
should  anything  happen  to  the  President. 
The  physical  protection  of  the  Vice 
President  is,  therefore,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  proposed  residence.  The  10- 
acre  site  at  the  UJS.  Naval  Observatory 


will  enable  the  Secret  Service  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  Vice  President  and 
his  imn^edlate  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  modest  expenditure 
provided  in  Congressman  Gray's  bill  will 
correct  this  situation  and  will  add  further 
evidence  to  the  value  the  American  peo- 
ple place  on  the  office  of  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Gkhau>  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  country  today  we  recognize 
the  office  of  'Vice  President  as  one  of 
significance,  a  position  from  which  an 
individual  can  render  great  service  to  the 
American  people. 

And  so  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
as  an  elective  official  ranking  second  only 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  should  have  a  house 
furnished  him  by  the  taxpayers.  It 
should  be  a  house  of  which  the  people 
can  be  proud.  It  should  be  a  residence 
fully  befitting  the  stature  of  the  individ- 
ual who,  with  his  family,  occupies  It.  the 
No.  2  man  in  the  country. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  time  to 
build  and  a  time  to  mark  time  on  a  proj- 
ect of  this  kind.  I  say  this  Is  no  time  to 
be  building  a  $750,000  mansion  for  the 
Vice  President — and  my  opposition  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
project  itself  or  the  individual  occupying 
the  office. 

I  would  like  to  ask  tiie  supporters  of 
this  authorization  bill :  By  what  logic  do 
they  advocate  the  spending  of  $750,000 
on  a  residence  for  the  Vice  President 
when  the  Secretary  oi  Defense  has  side- 
tracked 8,500  units  of  urgently  needed 
militai-y  family  housing  authorized  tmd 
funded  by  Congress  in  1965  for  construc- 
tion this  fiscal  year? 

In  a  press  release  dated  last  Decem- 
ber 20,  Secretary  McNamara  said  the 
Defense  Department  was  deferring  $620 
million  worth  of  military  construction, 
including  $160  million  for  the  8,500  mili- 
tary family  housing  units. 

What  was  Bob  McNamara  saying  by 
this  action?  He  was  declaring  that  it 
was  vital  to  this  Nation  to  refuse  to 
spend  not  only  $460  million  in  funds 
earmarked  for  general  military  con- 
struction but  also  $160  million  tagged  '*- 
for  housing  the  families  of  our  men  in 
uniform. 

While  he  did  not  use  the  word  "infla- 
tion"— and  perhaps  he  avoided  it  delib- 
erately— McNamara  left  no  doubt  he 
feared  the  deferred  projects  might  have 
put  extra  push  behind  the  already  high 
cost  of  building  in  this  country. 

Only  last  week,  McNamai-a  said  he  will 
not  ask  Congress  for  any  new  military 
family  housing  construction  for  fiscal 
1967.  Instead  he  proposed  leasing  13.075 
housing  units  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

I  say  we  are  experiencing  a  more 
heated  Inflationary  situation  than  we 
were  in  December  1965,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  the  cost  of  living  ^rill  be  spiral- 
ing  more  In  the  months  ahead.  I  say  it 
doesn't  make  sense  in  times  like  these 
to  be  spending  $750,000  of  the  people's 
money  on  a  house  for  the  Vice  President. 
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11  the  Vice  President  were  uked  today 
how  he  feels  about  the  project.  I  have 
.?reat  doubus  he  would  want  to  go  ahead 
With  It  kr.ow'.ng  that  s<Mne  of  our  service- 
man and  their  famlllefl  are  living  in 
■A  hat  amoiinta  to  slum  quarters. 

Bob  McNamara  last  January  26  told 
::.-'  Subcommitt<>e  on  Military  Construc- 
:  :.  .Appropriations  that  the  8,500  family 
housing  units  he  had  frozen  were  justi- 
fied but  he  was  putting  off  construction 
Just  the  same. 

McNamara  added  In  direct  testimony : 

We  think  It  wiae  to  defer  the  start  of  that 
construction  until  there  la  less  pressure  on 
our  total  construction  Industry  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  us  assume  the  Vice  President's 
house  Is,  to  use  McNamara's  word,  "jus- 

tlfled  "     Is  this  the  time  to  build  It 

when  we  are  fighting  a  multlbllllon-dol- 
iar  war  in  Vietnam  and  trying  to  dampen 
the  fires  of  Inflation  at  home? 

Should  we  cut  the  school  lunch  and 
school  milk  programs  but  build  a  three- 
quarter-mllLion-dollar  house  for  the 
Vice  President? 

Should  we  cut  agricultural  extension 
programs  and  reduce  support  funds  for 
our  land-grant  colleges  but  construct  a 
handsome  house  for  the  Vice  President? 

Bob  McNamara  put  a  hold  order  on 
8.500  places  for  our  servicemen  and  their 
families  to  live  while  saying  this  con- 
struction was  "Justlfled." 

Other  Defense  Department  ofBclals 
also  testified  the  military  housing  was 
desperately  needed.  Unless  we  think 
they  are  given  to  telling  fairy  stories,  we 
have  tc  believe  them. 

J  J  Reed.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Family  Housing,  on 
May  25.  1965.  pleaded  with  the  military 
construction  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee to  provide  funds  for  all  12,500  family 
hou.slng  un;ts  then  sought  by  the  De- 
fense Department  for  fiscal  1966. 

Hf-  said  the  program  was  urgent  be- 
c  a  use 

First,  decent  living  conditions  create  a 
t>^tter  military  man;  second,  the  Nation  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  decent  Uvtng  con- 
ditions for  the  family  of  the  mUltary  man 
who  has  pledged  to  risk  hu  life  for  the  com- 
mon defense:  and  third,  decent  living  con- 
ditions maKe  a  military  career  more  attrac- 
tive—it  aasiau  the  military  forces  to  retain 
quaufled  personnel  In  competition  with 
higher  paying  clvUlan  careers. 

Despite  this  justification  for  building 
all  12.500  hoiislng  units.  Bob  McNamara 
shelved  8  500  of  them  for  an  indefinite 
time 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Paul  Ig- 
natius declared  In  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  April  13,  1965: 

In  lieu  if  •;,-  request  for  12,100  unlU  la 
flscaj  year  .  Jfi4  joly  7,500  were  funded  (by 
Congress  1  I,**-,  y«ar  (calendar  year  1964), 
ine  Congresa  funded  only  ej50  unlU  as  op- 
p^jsed  to  our  request  for  12.500  units.  In 
v:ew  of  the  level  of  funding  for  new  units 
Ihdt  has  been  approved  In  the  past  3  years, 
It  Is  now  apparent  that  It  Is  Impossible,  with- 
out a  crash  building  program,  for  the  (De- 
fense i  Departmsnt  to  obtain  Its  objectlvs 
within   the   original   9-year  program. 

Ignatius  .said  the  Defense  Department 
would  have  lo  build  12,500  family  hous- 
ing units  ann-sMdly  over  a  6-year  period 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  men. 
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Those  plana  have  been  crippled  by 
McNamara's  hold  order  on  8,600  units 
of  family  housing  for  our  men  in  uni- 
form. 

Certainly,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Nation  will  not  suffer  if  the  proposed 
Vice-Presidential  residence  is  left  on  the 
drawing  board  along  with  the  family 
construction  program  for  our  service- 
men. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
great  pride  in  yielding  10  minutes  to 
close  debate  on  this  side  to  our  very 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  who  serves  on 
our  subcommittee — and  I  started  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman — he  Is  the  Wordsworth  of 
Texas  since  we  have  heard  the  poetry 
by  the  Wordsworth  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
no  pretense  to  any  such  title.  I  was, 
however,  so  deeply  moved  by  the  senti- 
mental strains  and  poetic  prowess  of  our 
distinguished  and  lyrical  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  that  I  felt  constrained 
to  reply  in  a  verse  in  old  English 
pentameter: 

Thi  Houmno  or  th»  Vei»^ 
Sir  Cleveland's  verse  .  ' 

(And  It  could  be  worse) 
Doth  make  the  sad  heart  weep; 
That  a  land  so  fair 
Hath  no  butter  to  spare 
For  the  housing  of  the  Veep. 

In  Smith's  fair  haU 

It  cast  a  pall 

Of  socialism's  creep; 

Yet  brave  men  all 

Sought  wherewithal 

For  the  housing  of  the  Veep. 

Cleveland  r&lsetb  a  ghost 

That  appalleth  most 

When  he  spake  of  the  cost  of  It  all; 

He  crleth  aloud 

And  ralseth  a  shroud 

Of  a  garish  Taj-ma-Hall. 

Yet  wise  men  these. 

Of  birds  and  bees 

And  of  castles  and  moats  and  mucks. 

Asked :  "How  hath  be  spake 

Of  a  Treasury  break 

Over  forty-live  thousand  bucksT" 

Sir  Cleveland  arose. 

Struck  lordly  pose. 

And  with  his  flat  he  Bmot«l 

"It's  bound  to  be 

A  great  castle, "  said  be, 

"For  the  Senate  so  hath  wrote!" 

But  Sir  Kenneth  expressed. 

As  a  grin  he  suppressed, 

"Methlnks  that  argunxent  dumb: 

Tia  fact  well  known. 

And  often  shown. 

That  their  lordships  exaggerate  som*. 

"Build  we  houses  not 

For  the  woodland  lot. 

For  aU  our  forest  rangers? 

And  upon  our  coast 

Lighthouses  we  poet 

For  countrymen  and  strangers. 

"And  In  dungeons  dank 

We  never  shrank 

P'rom  housing  the  prison's  warden; 

Can  we  be  so  cheap 

With  our  only  Veep 

That  we  drive  him  to  dwell  In  the  garden?" 
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still  unimpressed. 

One  beat  his  breast. 

And  said :  "None  of  that  I  woti 

For  the  Veep  blmseU. 

Though  not  burdened  with  jmU, 

Hath  said  be  needs  It  not." 


But  a  wiser  knight. 
Too  old  for  fright. 
Recalled  a  day  long  past; 
He  averred  with  a  groan, 
"  Tls  not  this  Veep  alone, 
But  whomever  the  Nation  hast. 

"  "Twould  be  the  same 

Were  It — wbat's-hls-namef* 

And  with  this  he  brake  Into  a  frown, 

UntU  from  the  past 

The  name  came  at  last — 

"Sir  Richard  of  Whlttler  Town  I" 

Then  strong  men  wept. 

Or  their  silence  kept, 

WhUst  the  air  grew  heavy  and  hot; 

TU  at  last  one  said. 

With  a  nod  of  his  head. 

"He's  the  onllest  Veep  we've  got!" 

Then  all  did  say. 

With  a  chorus  of  "aye I" 

"He's  the  onlleert  Veep  we've  got 

We've  got  I 

He's  the  very  best  Veep  we've  got! 

Opposition  we'll  souse. 

And  we'll  buUd  him  a  house 

Whether  New  HampahU-e  llkea  It  or  not. 

"The  lights  be  may  douse. 

But  we'll  build  him  a  house: 

He's  the  very  best  Veep  we've  got!" 

Well,  my  colleagues  and  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  hope  that  those  last  somnolent 
lines  may  be  prophetic  as  well  as  poetic, 
In  a  quite  serious  vein,  let  us  see  now  if 
we  carmot  bring  this  back  into  some 
semblance  of  sensible  perspective. 

For  many,  many  years  everyone  who 
haa  looked  at  this  problem  has  agreed 
that  we  do  need  an  ofSclal  residence  for 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  of  nobody  who  has  uken  Issue 
with  that  basic  proposition. 

As  long  ago  as  1917,  a  dlsUngulshed 
lady,  the  widow  of  a  former  Member  of 
the  other  body,  offered  her  home  to  the 
United  States  in  recognition  of  the  need 
for  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President. 

In  the  year  1948,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Republican  and  Etemocratlc  Members 
alike  presented  bipartisan  legislation  de- 
signed to  construct  an  official  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  in  1955. 
everyone  had  by  then  agreed  as  to  the 
need  for  a  residence  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— a  residence  in  which  he  could  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  and  in  which 
he  could  hold  the  necessary  meetings  and 
receptions  attendant  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  those  duties. 

In  the  year  that  followed,  1956.  Am- 
bassador Davles  offered  his  home  for  the 
purpose.  Still  no  one  said  that  it  should 
not  be  done. 

In  1958,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  of- 
ficially recommended  such  a  residence 
In  his  budget  message,  while  stating  that. 
of  course,  the  times  were  perilous  and 
the  future  uncertain,  but  nevertheless 
concluding  that  we  needed  to  build  an 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President. 

So  today  no  one  says  that  it  should 
not  be  done.  As  pointed  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnols  [Mr.  OratI,  all  of 
our  living  former  Vice  Presidents  have 
endorsed'  the  basic  proposition.  Even 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  on  my  left, 
who  have  said  they  do  not  believe  we 


ought  to  pass  the  bill  today,  almost  with- 
out exception  have  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  they  believe  it  is  a  worthwhile 
objective.  They  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  They  think  it 
should  be  done.  But  they  say,  "Well,  not 
just  now."  or,  "Not  right  there,"  or  "Not 
in  just  this  way." 

It  is  mindful.  In  a  sense,  of  the  prayer 
reportedly  uttered,  before  he  biecame 
such  a  great  Christian,  by  St.  Augustine. 
He  is  said  to  have  prayed — 

Lord,  make  me  holy,  but  not  Just  yet. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  that  we  can  talk 
until  doomsday.  Always  Uiere  will  be 
some  reason  for  not  doing  it  now.  A 
vote  against  this  bUl  today  Is  a  vote  not 
U)  build  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President.  It  is  that  simple.  I  think 
there  is  reason  for  doing  It  right  now. 
I  think  there  are  valid  reasons  for  decid- 
ing it  this  year. 

First,  the  duties  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency have  assumed  a  far  greater  im- 
portance in  our  scheme  of  things  and 
to  our  form  of  Gtoverrmient  than  they 
have  ever  held  In  the  past.  An  official 
residence  is,  therefore,  more  greatly 
aeeded. 

Second,  the  responsibilities  of  provid- 
ing security  for  the  President  and  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  are 
graver  than  ever  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  facili- 
tate the  provision  of  that  security. 

Finally,  I  think  we  might  give  thought 
to  the  reasonable  fact,  on  which  every- 
one seems  to  agree,  that  American  poli- 
tics has  become  or  is  becoming  a  rich 
man's  game.  The  sad  lament  has  been 
heard  in  these  halls  that  only  a  person 
of  great  personal  wealth  in  this  time  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  participating  in 
American  politics.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  we  can  help  to  remove  that  im- 
necessary  impediment  upon  the  partici- 
pation In  American  politics.  This  is  one 
way  In  which  we  can  say,  with  a  loud 
»fllnnative  "yea,"  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  qualification  requisite  to  serving 
u  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  a  man's  personal  wealth. 

I  happen  to  know  that  when  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
his  own  personal  resources,  and  at  con- 
siderable personal  expense  to  him,  he 
purchased  a  large  house  known  as  the 
Ems  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  serving  &s  an  appropriate  place  for 
Wm  to  hold  the  meetings  and  the  recep- 
tions that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  him  to  hold,  and  to  provide 
tte  hospitality  that  he  was  asked  to  pro- 
"de  as  an  official  part  of  his  duties  as 
Vice  President. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  he  was  able  to  do 
»  And  yet  It  is  a  little  sad  to  contem- 
Wate  that  at  least  four  out  of  the  last 
nve  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  able  from  their  per- 
jonal  resources  to  have  purcliased  such  a 
°o»se  as  that. 

'Vhy  u  the  prospect  of  passing  this  bUl 
?^y  so  frightening?  Why  Is  It  such  a 
wnible  thing  that  we  want  to  spend  a 
JJfMmum  of  $750,000  to  provide  an  offl- 
ow  residence  for  the  Vice  President  of 
we  United  States? 


I  ask  you  to  stop  and  contemplate  all 
the  things  of  a  similau-  character  that  we 
have  been  doing  without  batting  an  eye- 
lash. On  every  military  base  in  the 
United  States  and  every  U.S.  military 
base  throughout  the  world  we  Iftive  pro- 
vided an  official  residence  for  the  com- 
manding officer  of  that  base.  Nobody 
shudders  at  that.  Is  not  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent the  second  in  command  of  the  whole 
U.S.  Military  Establishment?  Is  not  he 
as  important  as  a  local  base  commander? 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  in  aU  £he 
chanceries  throughout  the  world  we  have 
provided  residences  for  the  American 
Ambassadors,  and  I  do  not  object  to  that. 
No  objection  has  been  raised  to  that.  Yet 
is  not  the  Vice  President  of  the  UrUted 
States  today  as  important  in  our  scheme 
of  things  as  an  Amerlcfn  Ambassador? 

Each  of  our  forest  rangers  is  provided 
at  Government  expense  a  home  in  which 
he  lives.  Are  not  our  Vice  President  and 
the  duties  he  performs  as  important  as 
those  of  a  forest  ranger? 

Every  one  of  our  prison  wardens  has  a 
similar  facility.  Nobody  raises  a  cry  of 
"inflation"  or  says  we  should  do  away 
with  them  because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  President  Lin- 
coln defended  the  proposition  of  continu- 
ing work  on  the  Capitol  Building  dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States.  Surely 
our  Nation  was  in  graver  peril  then  than 
it  is  today.  Additions  were  made  to  the 
White  Houser^uring  the  Korean  war. 
Just  last  jfear,  we  authorized  $228  mil- 
lion— more  than  300  times  as  much  as 
this  would  cost — for  public  buildings. 
The  Vietnam  war  was  in  progress  then; 
yet  nobody  complained.  The  buildings 
were  needed,  and  so  Is  this  one.  We  do 
not  simply  suspend  the  functions  of  civil 
government  because  we  are  at  war.  We 
never  have. 

Nobody  has  suggested  that,  because  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  should  do  away 
with  these  regular  routine  activities  of 
the  Goverrmient  which  I  have  mentioned. 
And  yet,  in  composite  form,  the  cost  of 
these  programs  is  many,  many  times  the 
cost  of  providing  one  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  cost  has  been  magni- 
fied far  out  of  proportion.  When  we 
think  of  the  one-time  cost  of  providing 
a  residence  to  serve  down  through  the 
years,  and  compare  this  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation,  it  seems  absolutely 
ludicrous  for  anyone  to  raise  the  question 
of  whether  we  can  afford  It  or  not. 

The  United  States  today  is  wealthier 
than  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Our  gross  national  product  is  at 
an  alltime  high.  Our  national  income 
is  at  an  alltime  high.  If  every  penny 
authorized  in  tills  bill  were  spent  on  a 
suitable  residence  for  the  Vice  President, 
the  total  maximum  cost  would  come  to 
approximately  39  cents  per  citizen.  No 
staggering  precedent  would,^  set.  It 
would  not  set  off  the  spec^erSaf  an  ex- 
panding program.  We  have,  after  all, 
only  on^  Vice  President  at  a  time.  And 
we  propose  to  build  one  official  resi- 
dence— just  one — for  all  future  Vice 
Presidents. 

This  Is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  take 
this  matter  out  of  the  talking  stage  and 
do  something  about  it.    To  quibble  and 


quarrel  about  such  a  matter  seems  at  best 
dilatory  and  at  worst  childish. 

If  this  bill  should  be  voted  down  to- 
day, who  knows  how  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore Congress  might  simmion  the  initia- 
tive to  reach  this  point  again.  It  could 
be  20  more  years — or  30  more  years — or 
60  more  years. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  opposing  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  while  stating  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  basic  purpose,  asked: 
"Cannot  we  wait  another  18  months?" 
Well,  of  course,  we  could  wait  another  18 
months— or  another  18  years — or  an- 
other 180  years,  for  that  matter.  But 
what  purpose  would  be  served? 

The  logic  of  the  matter  is  very  plain. 
We  clearly  need  such  a  residence.  We 
surely  can  afford  it.  No  purpose  can  be 
served  by  waiting.  So.  therefore,  let  us 
build  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
other  Member  of  the  House  is  In  quite  the 
same  position  today  as  that  in  which  I 
find  myself. 

The  Incumbent  Vice  President  is  a 
resident  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  and  we  have  found 
him  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  At  the  same 
time,  the  location  of  his  residence  In  the 
Sixth  District  makes  It  a  matter  of  dally 
observance  that  the  Vice  President  in- 
curs definite  limitations  in  the  discharge 
of  his  officlsd  duties  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  official  residence. 

Thousands  of  Marylanders  pass  his 
present  home  each  day.  They  can  imag- 
ine the  problem  created  by  the  need 
to  carry  on  official  entertaining  and  cope 
with  the  fldw  of  staff  work  Incumbent 
upon  the  second  highest  officer  of  the 
land  from  a  typical  suburban  residence. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Interested  In  econ- 
omy can  be  reassured  by  the  fact  that 
no  excessive  expenditures  will  be  made 
in  the  Immediate  future,  in  accordance 
with  understandings  established  in  de- 
bate today.  Republicans  may  join  in 
support  of  this  bill  in  antigipation  of  the 
day  when  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President  will  be  inhabited  by  a 
Republican. 

I  personally  am  supporting  the  au- 
thorization of  this  residence  because  I 
feel  that  It  is  a  necessary  tool  for  the  Vice 
President  in  the  dlschsu-ge  of  his  official 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  pending  legislation 
to  provide  an  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President.  This  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  pending 
bill  which  requires  consultation  with  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts.  I  would  hope 
that  provision  can  clearly  be  made  for 
such  consultation  with  the  Commission 
of  Pine  Arts.  This  should  be  done  prior 
to  a  final  repwrt  to  Congress  by  the  Ac- 
quisition Commission,  and  most  particu- 
larly if  the  Acquisition  Commission  rec- 
ommends the  design  of  the  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President.  We  are 
building  a  very  important  swidltlon  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  city,  and  the  nature  of 
the  design  of  this  building  must  meet  the 
high  standards  of  beauty  and  character 
which  most  buildings  in  Washington  now 
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possess      I  would  hesitate  to  single  out 

i-  j-e  iDu.,din«s  which  do  not  measure 
up  'x>  uiese  rugh  standards,  but  this  la 
«.hy  we  ha%e  a  C  ■ji;jr.Ls--.ion  of  Ptne  Arts 
iii  order  co  preserve  -nese  star.darda. 

Mrs  BOLTON  M  Chairman,  re- 
gardiesa  of  ihf  r.it -nio  ot  the  basic' idea 
of  providing  an  offlcial  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
t^iieve  we  would  be  HI  advised  to  co'n- 
siaer  Rpendlng  $750.000 — plus  the  cost 
of  10  acres  of  valuable  land— for  this 
D'JTxise  at  this  time. 

Yju  *ui  recall  that  the  Secretary  of 
I>?fer..^  shelved  the  appropriation  Con- 
^'rt>s.s  tnii.d<-  ietsi  fail  for  construction  of 
housing  for  our  military  personnel.  In 
takii-g  this  action,  the  Department 
stau-d  It  was  doing  so  because  of  other 
budget  demands  and  inflationary  pres- 
s  ir's  If  adequate  housing  for  our 
servicemen  Is  to  be  deferred  because  of 
budget  limitauons  and  inflation  pres- 
sures, wnjr  should  not  the  same  principle 
apply  In  connection  with  an  expensive 
h  use  for  the  Vice  President?  Why 
i/iould  we  at  this  time  concern  ourselves 
atxjut  furnLshin?  an  expensive  house  for 
liie  Vice  Pi- sKlent  when  the  Secretary 
of  Defej\i*e  refuses  to  use  the  funds  we 
have  already  appropriated  to  give  proper 
holding  for  our  fighting  men? 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rlae 
to  add  my  endorsement  of  the  estabUsh- 
!7>^r.-  of  a  r^.sldenoe  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dcn:  of  i>.f  'J:ut^  States.  I  commend 
Uiv  duiuiK-uishf  1  gentleman  from  VU- 
n.As  Mr  CiRAYj.  for  his  leadership  in 
resolving  Uds  iongsUndlng  need  of  the 
country 

The  office  of  the  Vice  President  has 
become  increasing^'  important  in  the 
functions  of  our  Government  and  it  Is 
appr'HJriate  t^.at  he  and  hlB  family  have 
an  official  re.sldence  which  Is  befitting  of 
tl.e  office  lie  holds  The  official  responsi- 
bilities and  consequently  the  stature  of 
the  Vice  President  have  so  Increased  that 
few  win  argue  any  more  against  the 
desl.-ablUty  of  providing  him  with  an 
official  home. 

Through  the  years  we  have  had  rarlous 
su^^esti<.:wi  for  an  offlcial  residence  and 
these  have  been  primarily  ru>ni>artlsan 
In  Intent  Indeed.  In  IMfi  a  nonpartlaan 
bill,  to  provide  an  offlcial  residence  In 
the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  for  the  Vice 
Preiide;;t  af  the  United  States  was  In- 
troduced by  a  Democrat  from  Kentuclty 
and  a  Pwepublican  from  California. 
Calvin  Cooiidge,  after  serving  both  as 
\'ice  President,  and  as  President,  sug- 
gested a  \dce-presidentlal  residency  in 
his  autobiography  In  1929. 

Any  number  of  Presidents  have  urged 
the  esUblLshment  of  an  offlcial  vlce- 
presideniia;  mansion,  befitting  the  obll- 
nations  and  sUture  of  the  Nation's  num- 
t>»:r  two  executive. 

Our  rapidly  shrinking  world  has  In- 
creased the  number  of  visitors  this  eoun- 
'-■:y  eniertaijLs  officially  from  abroad.  If 
Uie  Vice  Piesidejit  had  an  ofiBcial  resi- 
dence which  could  oe  used  for  state  func- 
u,ns.  It  w  juid  considerably  ease  the  t^M 
of  the  PrealdeiU  in  providing  neceoMrr 
entertainment  for  our  visltoo  from  hone 
and  abroad  Tlie  Vice  President  per- 
forms so  many  offlcta.  funcUun.s  -.hat 
relieve   Uie  Presidents   :,urdrn^   u.ai   he 


ought  to  be  furnished  a  home  second 
only  to  the  White  House  in  appearance 
and  elegance  In  which  to  carry  out  hla 
iDcreaslncly  arduous  duties. 

The  Vice  President  of  today  must  be 
more  famlUar  than  ever  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  White  Hoiise  and  as  the  load 
of  offlcial  duties  increases  In  the  office 
of  the  Presidait,  so  it  increases  in  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President.  The  record 
shows  that  the  Vice  President,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  three  adminlstratioris. 
has  more  and  more  assisted  the  President 
with  policy  and  ceremonial  functions. 
On  the  grounds  of  prestige  alone  it  would 
seem  highly  desirable  to  provide  an  offl- 
cial residence  for  the  Vice  President. 

The  argumente  in  favor  of  an  offlcial 
residence  are  very  persuasive.  Even  the 
last  boost  in  the  salary  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident Is  not  enough  to  provide  the  kind  of 
home  that  the  Vice  President  ought  to 
have  If  he  is  going  to  assume  part  of  the 
President's  burden  of  entertaining  offi- 
cial visitors  The  Vice  President  should 
not  be  aaked  *c  dig  Into  his  own  pocket  to 
entertain  the  Nation's  guests. 

The  dominant  consideration  is  of 
course,  that  a  Vice  President  today  U 
frequently  caDt-d  upon  to  entertain  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  including  foreign 
heads  of  state  He  should  have  a  suit- 
able place  in  which  to  do  it.  Only  rarely 
Is  the  Vice  President  apt  to  have  the  pri- 
vate resources  required  to  meet  this  need 
and  certainly  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
the  office  alone  are  insufficient. 

In  my  opinion  the  proposal  has  merit 
and  I  urge  lU  passage. 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  vote  against  S.  2394  I 
would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am 
not  opposed  in  principle  to  providing  a 
residence  for  the  Vice  President.  How- 
ever, in  this  year,  when  budget  pressures 
are  causing  reductions  in  essential  pro- 
grams, the  establishment  of  an  offlcial 
residence  must  be  assigned  a  low 
priority. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  Justify 
to  myself  and  to  my  constituents  a  vote 
for  S.  2394  when  cutbacks  have  been  pro- 
posed In  the  school  lunch  program  the 
special  milk  program,  and  tmpcwjted  area 
funds.  I.  therefore,  urge  that  action  on 
the  establishment  of  an  offlcial  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  defense  budget  can  be 
reduced  to  normal  levels  and  essential 
programs  upon  which  so  many  people 
rely  can  be  fully  funded, 

Mr.  DANTKLS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2394.  a  blU  to  establish 
an  offlcial  residence  for  the  Vide  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  think  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  can  agree  that  the  role  which  the 
vice  President  plays  has  broadened  con- 
siderably beyond  the  constitutional  duty 
of  presiding  over  the  other  body. 

In  recent  years  the  Vice  President's 
activities  have  broadened  considerably. 
The  Vice  President's  duUes  Include  the 
chalrmamhlp  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  the  Peace 
Corps  Advisory  Council,  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Opportunity,  and 
the  Special  Cabinet  Task  Force  Travel 
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Additionally,  the  NaUon's  second  hlnh 
est  elected  offlcial  is  a  member  of  tC 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Boart 
of  Regents  of  Smithsonian  InsUtuUon 
and  Is  honorary  chalrtoan  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  diplo- 
matlc  assl^Tunents  which  were  handled  * 
by  former  Vice  President  Richard  M 
Nixon  and  by  Vice  President  Johnson 
durmg  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
the  very  recent  and  quite  successful  mis 
sion  to  the  Far  East  by  Vice  President 
HtTBCTT  H.  HuMraRET.  In  short,  the 
Vice-Presidency  has  become  a  position  of 
vast  Importance.  It  Is  only  fitting  that 
the  incumbent  In  this  office  Is  given  an 
offlcial  residence  which  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  high  office  he  holds.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  urge  passage  of  S.  2394 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far 
as  I  can  recall,  no  one  has  mentioned 
the  U.S.  ConsUtutlon  during  this  debate 
Of  course,  that  is  really  not  an  unusuai 
oversight.  Indeed,  to  some  it  may  seem 
In  poor  tiste  to  try  to  test  legislative 
proposals  by  the  Constitution. 

I  took  thi  '.-ouble  to  examine  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  of  the  Vice 
President  and  find  them  to  be  very 
limited.  He  is  authorized  only  to  be 
President  of  the  Senate  but  InteresUngly 
he  Is  prohibited  from  voting  except  In  the 
event  of  a  tie  vote. 

By  tradition,  he  has  little  influence  in 
the  Senate.  This  was  Illustrated  dra- 
matically when  President  Johnson  served 
as  Vice  President.  Although  he  had 
previously  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
majority  leaders  In  Senate  history,  he  had 
lltUe  Senate  Influence  once  he  became 
yice  President. 

4  Mr.  HtJMPHMY  Is  Important  only  to  the 
extent  that  President  Johnson  permiU 
him  to  be.  On  those  occasions  he  is  im- 
portant as  the  spokesman  for  the  Presi- 
dent, not  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Vice 
President. 

The  next  Vice  President — like  many  of 
his  predecessors — ^may  have  no  resporud- 
blllties  whatever  delegated  to  him  by  the 
President 

Therefore  It  would  seem  totally  un- 
necessary, certainly  way  beyond  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  vested  in  the 
Vice  President  by  the  ConstituUon.  to 
authorize  this  expensive  residence. 

Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his 
•nessage  to  Congress  yesterday  on  con- 
sumer interests — and  I  applaud  him  lor 
a  generally  constructive  and  provocative 
statement  in  this  Important  area  of  pub- 
lic policy — the  President  emphasized: 

Even  tb«  widest  eocsumer  lawa  will  not 
b«ip  tb«  Amerlcaa  public  U  tbelr  bard- 
earned  dollars  and  savings  are  eroded  by  Ifl- 
flatloa. 
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I  completely  agree. 

As  the  President  knows,  however,  and 
as  our  colleagues  are  aware,  inflation  has 
already  arrived  and  the  process  of  ero- 
sion of  purchasing  power  has  already  set 
in.  Wholesale  prices,  for  instance,  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  8  percent  In  the  pe- 
riod from  last  October  through  January. 
Many  manufacturers  nport  that  the 
prices  of  the  goods  they  buy  have  In- 
creased much  faster  than  the  price  in- 
dexes— an  observation  most  homemakers 


h»vc  confirmed  especially  In  the  area 
of  food  prices. 

Last  week's  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee — the  expert  group  of 
our  colleagues  on  which  we  rely  for  soimd 
economic  advice — also  ctdled  special  at- 
tention to  the  threat  of  imoontroUed  In- 
ggtion.  The  majority  members  of  the 
committee  unanimously  suggested  that 
price  pressures  may  prove  stronger  than 
the  administration  expected  and  they 
recommended  providing  standby  au- 
ihortty  to  raise  taxes  upon  approval  of 
a  joint  resolution  as  well  as  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  which  are  "for  the 
benefit  of  those  already  well  provided 
for  "  The  minority  members  of  the 
committee  also  recognized  that  tax  in- 
creases may  be  necessary  and  strongly 
urged  that  Congress  exercise  restrtdnt 
on  administration  spending  requests  and 
that  the  administration  reduce  the  pro- 
jected administrative  budget  deficit  of 
$6.4  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
produce  a  small  surplus  in  fiscal  1967. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  significant 
.ind  encouraging  that  minority  and  ma- 
ority  Members  are  so  close  In  agreeing 
on  the  dangers  of  growing  inflation  and 
on  some  of  the  steps  the  Government 
should  follow  in  controlling  It.  At  a 
•ime  of  high  employment,  spreading 
abor  shortages,  and  close  to  maximum 
utilization  of  production  facilities,  the 
booming  economy  could  be  drastically 
affected— and  prosperity  gravely  threat- 
ened—by continuing  high  budget  deficits 
and  their  inevitably  Infiationary  impact. 
The  time  to  start  is  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, And  the  place  to  start,  as  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  advised 
us,  Is  with  those  expenditures  "for  the 
benefit  of  those  already  well  provided 
'or "  I  suggest  that  the  proposed  new 
mansion  for  the  Vice  President  fits  this 
description  and  should  come  within  the 
majority's  prescription. 

This  should  not  be  a  partisan  Issue. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  I  do  not  oppose  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  suitable  residence  for 
lilni  and  his  successors.  But  I  do  op- 
pose—at  a  time  when  Inflation  presents 
»  clear  danger  to  millions  of  lower  and 
fljied-income  Americans,  when  the  cost 
of  supporting  our  forces  in  Vietnam  Is 
mushrooming,  and  when  the  administra- 
tion says  we  cannot  afford  loans  for  de- 
serving college  students  or  milk  for 
we  country's  schoolchildren— spending 
"iree-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  plus 
omer  millions  in  valuable  land  simply 
to  provide  a  more  convenient  way  to 
entertain  offlcial  guests. 

Since  it  does  not  constitute  priority 
KKislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sliall  vote 
•Wlnst  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
*nen  I  think  of  Tom  Marshall  wishing, 
«  Vice  President,  only  for  "a  good  5- 
^t  cigar."  I  concede,  that  I  have  a 
wstalgia  for  the  good  old  days. 

However,  times  change  and  we  now 
n*ve  the  administration's  high  society— 
with  poverty  administrators  getting 
,,"  *20,000  a  year  and  people  earning 
♦lu.ooo  a  year  also  drawing  money  from 
«e  poverty  program.  Who  am  I  to 
«iand  in  the  way  of  this  magnificence? 


Now  that  the  administration  has  low- 
ered tariffs,  why  do  we  not  bring  in  pink 
Italian  marble  and  try  for  an  American 
Taj  Mahal — not  only  a  living  quarters 
but  a  memorial  for  all  Vice  Presidents. 

This  should  have  crystal  chandeliers, 
gold  service  for  the  tables,  escalators, 
and  most  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  echo 
chamber.  We  all  know  that  Vice  Presi- 
dents are  himian.  Some  are  great 
speakers.  And  what  compulsive  speak- 
er has  not  looked  in  his  bathroom  mir- 
ror of  a  morning  and  delivered  his 
speech  lor  the  day  to  test  his  voice  and 
his  gestures. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
should  specify  an  echo  chamber  as  one 
of  the  important  rooms  of  this  palace. 
This  would  be  better  than  any  mirror 
for  testing  the  voice,  but  we  could  have 
along  Its  walls  full-length  mirrors  for 
rehearsals  in  pointing  with  pride  and 
viewing  with  alarm.  I  suggest  that  we 
name  this  "the  Memorial  Vice  Presiden- 
tial Palace"  and  remove  the  $750,000 
limitation.  After  all,  what  kind  of 
home  can  you  get  for  three-quarters  of 
a  million  in  this  period  of  adminlstra-t 
tlon  inflation? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  passage  of  this  most  worthwhile  leg- 
islation. I  am  proud  to  stand  on  the 
House  floor  today  and  support  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  long  overdue  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  support 
H.R.  12944  which  would  designate  an 
offlcial  residence  for  the  Vice  President 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 
This  legislation  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  diligently  researched 
and  the  proposed  sites  have  been  per- 
sonally Inspected  by  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  therefore 
believe  the  recommendations  in  H.R. 
12944  are  most  fitting  and  deserving  of 
your  support  for  a  home  for  the  second- 
ranking  offlcer  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  support  this 
legislation  today  because  It  would  apply 
to  my  dear  friend  of  long  standing  with 
whom  I  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  almost  20  years,  the  present  incum- 
bent, Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  But  this 
legislation  goes  beyond  any  one  man.  It 
will  be  a  home  for  the  years  to  come  for 
all  of  the  Vice  Presidents  who  will  foUow 
the  present  Incumbent  in  office. 

The  first  bill  authorizing  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential residence  was  submitted  some  18 
years  ago.  Since  then  we  have  had  five 
Vice  Presidents,  all  of  whom  have  had  to 
bear  the  burden  and  responsibilities  the 
office  entails  and  none  of  whom  was  given 
the  facilities  to  perform  his  duties. 

Today,  as  we  know  from  recent  past 
and  tragic  experience,  the  Vice  President 
is  a  standby  President.  Over  the  years 
the  trend  has  been  for  the  President  to 
give  additional  responsibilities  to  his  Vice 
President.  The  job  has  consistently  in- 
creased in  stature  and  has  not  dimin- 
ished. 

The  Vice  President  is  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  as  a 
public  servant  either  in  the  social  atmos- 
phere where  he  must  of  necessity  move 
or  the  workaday  world  without  the  use 


of  an  offlcial  resid«ice,  which  should  be 
located  somewhere  in  the  Washington 
area.  The  Vice  President  entertains 
foreign  dignitaries  from  far  and  wide 
as  well  as  the  highest  citizens  of  our 
land  in  his  home.  The  gatherings  of 
this  type  are  such  tiiat  they  require  a 
proper  atmosphere  and  background  for 
the  Vice  President's  receptions. 

With  this  background  of  support  and 
work  on  the  subject  before  us,  I  4.hink 
the  time  has  passed  when  a  further 
study  by  a  commission  would  do  the  job. 
This  matter  has  been  considered  for  a 
great  number  of  years  and  has  wide- 
spread support.  While  I  have  proper 
respect  for  commissions  and  their  work, 
I  believe  there  are  times,  and  this  is  one 
of  them,  when  direct  action,  such  as  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray] 
proposes  in  his  bill.  Is  the  only  solution. 
The  proposal  before  us  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  one  that  I  think  wUl  fit  in 
with  our  modem  concept  of  the  office 
of  the  Vice  President  and  one  that,  at 
the  same  time,  will  provide  a  home  that 
will  be  fully  in  keeping  with  the  high 
office  held  by  the  Vice  President.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  legislation  pro- 
posed is  some  $250,000  less  than  the 
original  proposal  for  a  commission  to 
select  the  Vice  President's  residence. 

Once  again,  may  I  say  I  am  proud  to 
urge  your  support  of  H.R.  12944,  and  I 
trust  you  will  give  the  measure  favorable 
consideration.  I  can  assure  you  it  will 
have  my  heartiest  support. 

Mr.  vrVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wQl 
vote  against  H.R.  12944,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  valid  but  low-priority 
project  should  be  allowed  to  absorb  funds 
sorely  needed  this  year  for  programs  now 
threatened,  such  as  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs:  the  national  de- 
fense education  loan  fund;  and  others. 
While  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol^ 
lars  out  of  a  total  Federal  budget  for  the 
year  of  over  $100  billion  will  seem  a  rela- 
tively small  amount,  nevertheless  non- 
essential Items  such  as  this  should  be 
cut  to  justify  our  commitment  of  more 
substantial  funds  to  continue  the  more 
vital  programs. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  analyz- 
ing S.  2394  now  before  the  House,  I  have 
tried  to  determine  whether  the  people  df 
the  United  States  should  provide  an  of- 
ficial residence  lor  all  future  Vice  Presi- 
dents because  of  the  nature  of  the  office 
In  relation  to  Its  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion and  not  whether  the  present  Vice 
President  should  have  an  official  resi- 
dence. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision to  provide  a  home  for  our  second 
most  important  Government  official 
should  not  be  motivated  by  the  person- 
ality of  Mr.  HuMPHRiY,  his  wants  or  his 
desires,  but  motivated  only  to  further 
the  dignity  of  the  office,  Itself. 

Furthermore,  for  security  reasons.  I 
believe  the  house  should  be  located  in  an 
environment  adaptable  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  protection  available  for  the 
Vice  President  and  his  family.  The 
Naval  Observatory  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue  is  such  a  site  and  thoroughly 
approve  of  the  committee's  choice  In  this 
coruiectlon. 

It  would  appear  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
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wouM  have  you  believe  that  constrvictlon 
oi  a  bouse  for  the  Vice  President  would 
begin  oext  week  or  within  the  next  6 
montha.  This  is  Impossible.  The  fact 
Is  the  appropriation  will  not  be  con- 
side  rered  by  us  today  at  all;  only  an 
authonzauon  for  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $750,000. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
OrayI  has  Indicated  that  only  a  $45,000 
appropriation  for  architectural  planning 
aiid  designing  will  be  requested  at  this 
tune.  This  Is  the  main  reascxi,  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

An  unusual  feature  that  captured  my 
imagi.nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  pro- 
vision enataUuK  foundations  and  the  pub- 
lic to  raaKP  »ifts  thereby  reducing  the 
overa'.J  cost  of  this  project.  If  this  bill 
becomes  law,  I  propose  to  ask  the  cham- 
bers of  conimerce  In  my  district  to 
u.'Kai.ize  committees  to  collect  funds  for 
this  worthwhiie  endeavor. 

In  concii^lcn,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  can 
furiiish  h  )mes  for  our  generals,  colanels. 
other  mlllta.T  personnel,  and  ambassa- 
dors I  'i^-i  we  can  afford,  even  during 
war  to  spend  $45,000  for  thd  planning 
of  an  oenclai  residence  for  the  Nation's 
seo^Mid  highest  ofDclal. 

Mr  GRAY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  rfquf'sT,-.  for  time. 

The  CHAniM.\N  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  C'erk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  tiiff  Ad'n!ni~:.'^tor  of  0«nera1  Serv- 
Irea  li  hereby  au'.2;orlae(l  to  plan,  deatga, 
aad  coaatjucx,  an  oAclai  realdsnoe  Tor  Mtm 
Vice  Pr««ldent  of  th«  Cnlted  States  In  the 
DlsU'.ct   oi  Cohambla 

Mr  GRAY  1  Interrupting  the  read- 
ing' Mr  Chairr.an,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  ilie  bill  be  considered  as 
r^-ad  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point 

The  CHAIRM.^N  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
*       Illinois' 

Mr  0R06.S      M:    Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN      Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  r^ad. 

The  Cierk  r^ad  as  follows: 

Sk-  2  TTiC  .\dm!Qiatr«tor  la  further  au- 
t^ortaed  Ui  ■imt-  aj  a  nits  for  such  reatdenc* 
Federal  laad  n.nd  property  cocaprUlng  ap- 
proximately ler.  acr»s  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Ob«ervat.>r7  the  BpeoljAc  area  and 
txiundarla*  thereof  to  be  determined  jointly 
by  the  General  Service*  Admlnlatratlcvn  and 
the  t>epartment  of  the  Navy:  ProvrUled,  That 
any  road*  and  Improvement*  thereon  for 
which  thTw  Is  a  continued  need  may  be 
.-•^located   and   reconstructed. 

Sbc  3  The  Administrator  la  further  au- 
thorized ro  prcTide  for  the  care,  nvatnte- 
ran  e  repai-  Improvement,  alteration,  and 
'  irntahing  nf  the  offielal  realdenoe  and 
j^-'jundii.  luciudtng  heating,  lighting,  and 
It."  cu.iidittonlng,  which  aervloea  shall  be  pro- 
vided  at  the  expense  of  the  United  State*. 

Mr    GROSS      Mr   Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  la.'st  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  listened  pa- 
tiently thl,5  afternoon  dtirtng  the  general 
debase  and  I  have  heard  aboat  every- 
tliLng  in  defense  of  thla  proposal.   Among 


other  things.  I  heard  tbe  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bkothiu.]  ref^  to  this 
$750,000  Taj  Mahal  as  "peanuU." 

That  amount  of  money  for  one  house 
may  be  "peanuts"  In  Virginia.  I  do  know 
it  Is  not  "peanuts"  in  Iowa.  And  re- 
member this,  1750.000  is  for  a  house 
alone,  without  one  dime  for  a  lot  or  any 
other  land  acquisition. 

I  wonder  if  It  is  proposed  to  use  gold 
wallpaper  as  the  freewheeling  spenders 
did  when  they  fixed  up  the  yacht  for 
Emperor  Halle  Selassie,  of  Ethiopia,  and 
whether  they  are  going  to  have  gold- 
plated  bathroom  fixtures  and  fur-lined 
bathtubs.  We  get  little  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  what  they  are  going  to  have 
-  in  this  palace  for  $750,000. 

I  did  hear  the  gentkanan  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Gray]  say.  In  effect,  that  we  are 
the  wealthiest  and  most  pro^^erous 
country  in  the  world.  I  say  to  him.  that 
we  are  also  the  most  debt-ridden  nation 
In  the  world,  with  $1,260  billion 'of  public 
and  private  debt.  Maybe  that,  too,  is 
"peanuts."  Then  there  are  those  in  this 
Government  who  say  this  coimtry  la 
reeking  with  poverty,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  are  voted  by  Congress  to  take 
care  of  the  poverty  stricken. 

You  cannot  exactly  have  It  both  ways. 
Which  is  It? 

Perhaps  the  House  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  Income  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
not  heard  this  discussed  this  afternoon. 
He  draws  a  salary  of  $43,000  a  year.  He 
has  $10,000  expense  allowance.  He  has 
$186,000  amiually  for  ofHce  expenses.  I 
could  go  on  down  the  list,  but  I  wUl  only 
add  the  Cadillac  and  chaufleur  which  a 
benevolent  government  furnishes  and 
maintains. 

Vice  President  HtncPHRTY  is  not  ex- 
actly In  dire  financial  straits.  I  think  at 
this  time,  when  the  coimtry  is  aadebt 
ridden  as  it  is.  and  we  are  told  it  is  reek- 
ing with  poverty,  that  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  could  live  right 
where  he  Is,  In  his  own  home,  where  the 
mortgage  reportedly  Is  paid.  He  Is  not 
sufTerlng. 

I  suggest  he  might  even  rent  a  dining- 
room  when  he  has  to  entertain  an 
esxjeclally  large  group.  He  gets  the 
money  for  that  punx)se — ratlier  than 
saddle  upon  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers 
at  this  time  $750,000  for  one  house,  not 
a  dollar  of  which  la  to  buy  land  on  which 
to  build  It. 

In  fact,  the  land  Is  10  acres.  I  ask 
again,  since  10  valuable  acres  are  to  be 
used.  Is  It  proposed  to  establish  a  coun- 
try club  for  HtmyHRrr  on  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory grounds? 

I  am  not  exactly  Johnny-come-lately 
to  this  business.  I  was  here  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  build  a  mansion 
in  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds  for 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stair.  The  Congress  at  that  time  wisely 
shelved  that  proposition.  TTiat  would 
have  cost,  as  I  remember,  $360,000.  or 
$380,000. 

I  urge  you  not  do  this  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  now.  Do  not  do  this  to 
the  millions  who,  you  say,  are  IMng  in 
poverty. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKKL.  During  the  general  de- 
bate, which  I  followed  very  carefully  i 
have  become  somewhat  confused  as  to 
Just  what  this  wlU  be.  Will  it  be  a  monu- 
ment, or  a  mansion,  or  a  Jail,  or  what? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  idea.  On  one 
hand,  we  hear  that  the  Vice  President 
is  spending  most  of  his  time  traveling 
about  in  this  country  and  over  the  world. 

It  has  been  Indicated  that  he  would 
ru>t  be  there  50  percent  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  hear  a  Vice  Presiden- 
tial palace  has  to  be  on  the  Naval  Obsferv. 
atory  groimds  in  order  to  provide  secu- 
rity. I  come  back  to  the  days  when  it  wu 
a  subject  of  serious  discussion  in  the 
House  as  to  whether  we  should  construct 
more  buildings-  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  whether  the  Government 
should  not  be  dispersed  because  of 
nuclear  weapons  ai\d  their  destruction 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tht 
gentleman  has  expired.  . 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Chairman,  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  pennlltaa 
to  proceed  for  5  addltlooai  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUfcn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

MonoM  oivxaxB  aT  urn.  oaoas 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

»fr.  Oaooa  more*  that  the  Oommlttee  now 
rtae  and  report  the  Ull  to  the  House  with 
the  ie».'<'aiinMmrt«tion  that  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
serious  about  this.  I  hope  there  Is  a 
vote  on  the  motion  to  strike  the  enact- 
ing clause.  That  is  the  kind  of  fate  this 
bill  deserves  at  this  time.  Yes,  there 
were  serious  questions  raised  In  the  past 
about  constructing  more  buildings  In  the 
District  of  ColumWa.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jom»l  was  here  at 
that  time.  The  buOdlng  of  additional 
Important  structures  in  the  Dtstrlct  of 
Colxmibla  was  questioned  because  a  hy- 
drogen or  nuclear  bomb  might  be  drop- 
ped on  the  District  of  Columbia.  What 
has  happened?  Is  there  no  longer  any 
fear  of  war?  There  was  also  a  day,  you 
know,  when  the  authorteatlon  for  build- 
ings came  to  the  House  door.  All  we  see 
now  is  the  backs  of  our  necks.  All  we 
see  Is  the  appropriation  for  the  building 
or  buildings.  The  House  has  ttuned  over 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  a  vir- 
tual blank  check  to  approve  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  buildings. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  I  will.  I 
mentioned  the  gentleman's  name. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  has  done  a  splendid 
Job  in  carrying  out  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1950  which  was  qx>nsored  by 
President  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  there  may  be  some 
question  about  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlonan  from 
Florida  a  question.  Was  any  attention 
given  to  acquiring  another  site  anywhere 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  this  man- 
sion? 

Mr.   CRAJfER.    Mr.    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman.   

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  In  response 
to  the  gentleman  one  of  the  points  raised 
in  our  minority  views  was  that  It  was  our 
feeling  adequate  study  4if  alternative 
sites  should  be  made  and  other  agencies 
that  have  an  interest  in  this  Junior  White 
House  should  have  been  consulted  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  proper  study  should 
have  been  afforded.  It  Is  true,  I  readily 
admit,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, along  with  Mr.  Knott,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  visited  a 
number  of  sites  and  came  to  the  com- 
mittee and  made  this  reconmiendatlon. 
However,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  proper  study  made  by  the 
necessary  pec^le  to  determine  the  best 
site  and  the  size  of  the  facility  needed 
and  a  true  estimate  given  of  what  the 
cost  might  be.  That  is  one  of  the  points 
we  make  in  our  minority  views. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  for  in- 
stance, that  Bobby  Baker  Is  not  doing  as 
well  financially  as  he  did  at  one  time.  He 
\i  reputed  to  have  a  pretty  expensive 
piece  of  property  out  in  Northwest 
Washington  in  an  acceptable  neighbor- 
hood I  wondered  If  the  committee  gave 
any  thought  to  taking  this  off  Bobby's 
hands. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  those  very  devotedly  interested  In 
providing  a  residence  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent came  before  the  committee  and 
testified  they  were  extremely  unhappy 
with  the  proposed  site  at  the  Naval 
Observatory.  Some  suggested,  for  in- 
stance, the  Glover  Archbold  park  land  as 
a  possible  alternative.  So,  I  ask,  why  is 
tbere  all  this  haste  to  say  that  this  is  the 
place  and  this  is  the  amount?  It  has  to 
be  done  now,  they  say,  when  there  are 
many  dissatisfied  with  this  proposal. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
renUeman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.     As  a  member  of  the  Cora- 

mttee  on  Armed  Services,  I  would  like 

to  ask  the  gentleman  to  answer,  if  he 

can,  or  to  query  further  those  responsible 

lor  the   bill    mi    the    committee    as   to 

Whether  or  not  there  have  been  any  de- 

irtmenUl  reports  from  the  Navy  as  to 

^t  use  of  this  portion  of  the  land.     I 

"Hd  none  in  the  reports  or  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.     There  is  nothing  in  the 

hearings.    Apparently,    the    Navy    does 

wt  count  when  the  Committee  on  Pub- 

"c  Works  goes  to  work  on  a  proposition. 

Mr.  HALL.     The  Department  of  De- 

lense  is  not  even  commenting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  be  corrected 
thi.^  *rong,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  right 
mat  there  Is  not  a  word  in  the  hearings 
.„  the  Navy  as  to  whether  this  poses 
»ny  problems  for  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
","  proportion  of  the  Navy  prcH>erty 
w;  there  at  the  Naval  Observatory  is 
"^s  taken  over  by  this  10  acres? 


Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  Imagine  there  is 
a  total  of  about  20  acres,  sdthough  I 
would  not  know.  It  is  Interesting,  too, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  move  It  from  the 
site  they  first  selected  which  was  over- 
looking a  playgroimd.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Vice  President  does  not  want 
to  watch  children  at  play,  or  what  the 
story  Is. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  far  as  the  selection  of 
sites  is  concerned,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  do  you  know  whether 
there  has  been  any  test  boring  made  or 
anything  to  find  out  If  this  ground  will 
support  this  Junlor-Gray-White  House 
or  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  hearings  say  there 
have  been  no  test  borings. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  emphatically  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  does  not  object. 
Because  of  the  time  element  Involved,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  not  sent 
down  an  official  report.  However,  I  have 
a  verbal  report  to  the  effect  that  they  do 
not  object  to  this  bill.  - 

We  did  not  move  the  site  location 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  for  Ju-^fa  second,  I  would  not 
expect  that  the  Navy  would  object.  I 
expect  any  admiral  who  made  a  protest 
or  remonstrated  in  any  way  would  be 
made  to  walk  the  plank  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  bill  as  an  imnecessary  and  fiagrant 
raid  on  tlie  taxpayers  of  this  country 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross].  • 

The  motion  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  most 
of  the  debate  here  today,  which  has 
alternated  between  serious  discussion  of 
a  very  Important  matter  and  a  rather 
humorous  comment  or  two  concerning 
this  proposed  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  someone  a  mo- 
ment ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber 
say  that  we  were  discussing  the  proposed 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  "VP's 
teepee."  I  had  not  heard  that  descrip- 
tion before,  but  to  be  more  serious,  let 
me  make  an  observation  concerning  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  his  speech 
to  us  a  moment  ago.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  said  all  the  proponents  were  Seeking 
was  $45,000.  And,  then,  later  in  his  re- 
marks he  said  the  time  is  now  to  Build 
this  project  this  year.  If  you  build  it 
this  year,  It  Is  going  to  cost  more  than 
$45,000.  It  will  cost  the  $750,000  which 
is  called  for  in  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  in  this  proposal. 

Then.  It  has  been  mentioned  during 
the  debate  that  In  1948  a  bipartisan 
commission  recommended  the  acqtiisl- 
tlon  and  construction  of  a  home  for  the 
Vice  President,  and  no  action  was  taken 
Then  It  was  Indicated  that  in  1956  a 
very  generous  offer  was  made  for  one 
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of  the  finer  homes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  was  not  accepted. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  said  that  In  1958  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  In  his  budget  message 
asked  for  a  home.for  the  Vice  President 
I  do  not  beUeve  It  Is  unfair  to  ask  at 
this  point  why  was  not  affirmative  action 
taken  in  1958  by  the  Congress,  which  was 
then  controlled  J?y  the  Democrats,  major- 
ity party  today  hi  the  Congress?  That 
would  have  been  ii  far  more  auspicious 
time.  We  weie  ndL_at  war.  We  were 
not  faced  with  the  problems  of  Inflation. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  majority  party 
took  no  affirmative  action  to  push  this 
legislation  through  the  House  or  through 
the  other  body.    It  was  left  dormant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  all  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity I  wonder  why  In  time  of  war,  why 
at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  the  ravages 
of  inflation,  this  project  Is  now  called 
off  the  shelf  and  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress for  action? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.    CRAMER.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD. .  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  During  the  debate  and 
during  the  hearings  on  the  bill  it  has 
been  my  objective  to  try  to  find  out  who  - 
really  wanted  this  residence,  who  was 
pushing  for  it.  The  President  did  not  (^ 
recommend  It,  he  did-  not  recommend  It 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  he 
did  not  recommend  It  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage or  subsequently.  Who  does  want 
It? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Vice  President  Is  not  demanding  it. 
I  think  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  wife  of 
the  Vice  President  is  not  demanding  It. 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  December  17i 
1964,  she  is  quoted  as  saying,  when  being 
pressed  about  whether  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's family  should  move  to  a  larger 
home,  Mis.  Humphrey  replied: 

We  are  very  happy  here.  We  would  like 
to  stay  put.  We  can  entertain  very  nicely 
and  Informally  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  that  sound  like 
the  Vice  President's  wife  wants  to  take 
on  toe  responsibility  of  this  addlUonal 
— .nllo-" 


mansion? 

Then  let  us  take  the  quote  of  the  Vice 
President  himself  which  incidentally  was 
cit^d  In  the  hearings  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper],  In  which  It  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Humphrey,  'I  have  to  admit  I 
love  that  house  I  have.    It  Is  paid  for." 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is— 
who  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment feels  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
such  a  high  priority  and  urgent  matter 
^hat  it  should  take  in  effect  a  war  priority 
classification  which  Is  what  Is  being 
asked  for  by  this  legislation  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Chairman,  believe  that 
legislation  considered  by  the  House 
should  Initifite  or  originate  only  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  a  very  interest- 
ing observation  because,  as  I  recall,  time 
and  time  again  when  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  sends  a  mes- 
sage down,  that  is  It — that  is  the  law- 
do  not  cross  a  "t" — do  not  dot  an  "i". 

When  the  Executive  says  he  wants 
something,  that  Ls  what  the  Executive 
should  get.  as  the  feeneral  rule. 

The  Executive  so  far  as  I  know  has  ex- 
pressed hardly  any  interest  whatsoever 
in  this  legislation. 

I  say  that  in  a  time  when  we  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  with  a  $13.6  bilhon 
additional  appropriation  just  last  week, 
now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  say  "no"  when  it  comes 
to  starting  priorities  for  these  frill  pro- 
grams— not  needed  now — and  programs 
that  cannot  be  Justified  now.  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  consideration  for  the 
taxpayers  or  for  the  person  who  suCTers 
from  deficit  financing  and  continuing  in- 
fiatlon.  This  Is  the  place  to  start.  This 
is  symbolic.  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  If 
we  do  not  turn  this  down,  then  I  say  the 
chance  of  turning  anything  down  of  any 
consequence  this  session,  that  is  not 
needed,  and  that  does  not  have  a  high 
priority  is  very  slim 

That  is  why  this  fight  is  being  made. 
That  is  why  this  is  a  symbolic  issue. 
That  is  why  the  people  of  this  country 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about 
relating  to  this  issue.  That  is  why  the 
people  of  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  are 
not  in  support  of  this  proposal. 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Am  I  correct 
in  my  understanding  that  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  Implement  this  authorization 
are  not  budgeted  In  President  Johnson's 
budget  which  he  sent  to  us  in  January? 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect He  did  not  ask  for  this,  and  the 
President  did  not  put  this  In  his  budget 
so  this  Is  another  deficit  spending  project. 
Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  In  other 
words,  then  the  fact  is  that  those  who 
vote  for  this  authorization  of  the  funds 
In  efTect  are  voting  to  breach  the  line  of 
the  already  excessive  spending  that  has 
been  recommended  by  the  President.  In 
other  words,  this  will  be  another  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  spend 
more  even  than  the  President  is  recom- 
mending? 

Mr.  CRAMER  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  about  the  needs  of  the  Vice 
President.  But  what  Is  the  need  here 
Involved?  The  Vice  President  seemed 
to  be  happy  with  his  home  and  it  Is  paid 
for.  His  wife  likes  It.  He  does  not  want 
a  new  home  He  has  an  oflQce.  He  Is  not 
asking  for  a  new  office.  He  has  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  and  some  odd  thousand 
dollars  for  office  expenses.  He  Is  not  ask- 
ing for  that. 

What  is  being  proposed  here  Is  an  en- 
tertainment palace.  He  has  everything 
else— 4,000  square  feet  to  entertain  and 
the  cost  of  construction  Is  minimal  com- 


pared to  what  the  cost  of  entertaining 
in  the  future  Is  going  to  be  which  will 
run  Into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

That  Is  the  issue  we  are  faced  with  and 
I  say,  if  we  are  to  act  responsibly,  we 
should  turn  It  down. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  apologize  for 
taking  these  5  minutes,  but  we  have  had 
four  or  five  speakers  on  the  other  side 
and  they  continue  to  tell  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  we  propose  to  spend 
$750,000  this  year  and  unbalance  the 
budget  and  they  tell  us  that  this  Is  going 
to  cause  Inflation  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
I  want  to  be  fair  and  I  want  to  be  ob- 
jective. We  have  worked  long  and  hard 
on  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  take  pride  in  this  his- 
toric day.  I  do  not  want  the  Record 
cluttered  by  the  kind  of  statements  that 
have  been  made  here  which  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  minority  leader  said  a  while  ago 
that  we  ought  to  move  forward  with  our 
mUitary  housing.  That  is  an  Item  in- 
volving $655  million.  But  according  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Michigan,  that  will 
not  cause  Inflation.  But  he  sUnds  here 
and  tells  you  that  a  $750,000  authoriza- 
tion. If  we  appropriate  it  all.  will  cause 
inflation.  The  $655  million  he  proposes 
we  spend  now  is  800  times  more  than  the 
$750,000  appropriation  that  we  will  not 
need  for  a  year  or  more  and  they  argue 
is  going  to  cause  Inflation.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
How  can  he  reconcile  his  position? 

Now  they  ask  the  question.  Who  Is  for 
this?  The  people  are  for  this.  I  will  not 
quote  anyone  in  my  home  State.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  personal  about  this.  But 
the  minority  leader  has  seen  fit  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions today — this  being  such  an  impor- 
tant matter.  But  I  have  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  from  an  ouUtand- 
Ing  professor  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan— a  Republican  if  you  please.  He  has 
been  on  the  faculty  as  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  since  the  year  I  was  bom — 40 
years.  Here  is  what  he  said  before  our 
committee : 

In  many  leading  countries  official  resi- 
dences tat  provided  for  certain  cabinet  ofll- 
cer«  In  addition  to  the  residences  regularly 
provided  for  the  heads  of  states  and  prime 
ministers.    It  Is  certainly  no  extravagance — 

And  mind  you,  this  is  a  Republican 
speaking  now — 

It  Is  certainly  no  extravagance — and  to  fact 
It  Is  a  neceeslty— for  the  greatest  country  In 
the  world  to  provide  a  proper  residence  for 
its  second  ranking  official,  who  now  performs 
so  niany  official  and  ceremonial  functions  for 
the  President. 

8.  33M  Is  a  very  modest  recognition  of  the 
present  needs  for  the  Vice  President  and  I 
tnust  that  it  will  be  passed. 

Jauis  K    Pollack. 
Murfin  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
The  University  of  Michigan. 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  who  are 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  minority  side  cannot  recognize  we 
are  only  asking  for  $45,000  to  plan  this 
House  for  the  next  year — not  $750,000. 
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There  is  a  very  good  chance  that  dona- 
tions will  come  in  from  people  who  do 
take  pride  in  the  proposal  to  build  this 
very  necessary  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  may  not  have  to  ask  the  taxpayers 
for  a  dime  to  construct  this  house.  As 
I  mentioned,  in  1957.  when  President 
Elsenhower  was  in  the  White  House  and 
Mr.  Nixon  was  Vice  President,  one  foun- 
dation offered  a  $250,000  cash  gift  toward 
the  construction  of  a  home  for  the  Vice 
President. 

We  have  not  spent  $750,000.  We  will 
not  cause  Inflation.  We  have  not  raised 
the  public  debt.  We  are  merely  saying 
"Let  us  proceed  on  that  long  journey  of 
a  year  to  plan  this  house."  Let  us  then 
see  how  many  donations  we  get.  and  then 
we  can  make  a  Judgment  as  to  whether 
we  want  to  go  ahead  and  start  construc- 
tion of  this  home  at  that  time 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  since  I  used  his  name 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  have  to 
agree  that  this  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  today  and  Involving  $750,000 
would  affect  the  living  quarters  of  only 
one  family  at  the  present  time,  whereas 
the  funds  for  military  housing  which 
Congress  appropriated  last  year  for  fis- 
cal year  1966  would  Improve  the  housing 
for  8,500  men  and  women  In  the  mili- 
tary. So  there  Is  some  difference  in 
equity,  I  think. 

You  are  comparing  the  benefits  to  one 
family  with  the  benefits  to  8,500  families 
In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  takes 
great  solace  in  the  fact  that  only  $45,000 
Is  being  requested  for  this  fiscal  year. 
.1  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  whether  he 
would  agree  to  an  amendment  to  knock 
out  the  $750,000  authorization. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Since  the  gentleman  has 
asked  the  question,  I  will  be  honest  In 
trying  to  answer  It.  The  $750,000  au- 
thorization was  placed  in  the  bill  for  one 
reason  and  one  reason  only.  Frankly, 
I  thought  It  was  to  please  my  friends  on 
the  minority  side,  because  every  time  our 
committee  reports  out  a  bill,  whether  It 
is  for  the  third  Library  of  Congress, 
which  we  passed  last  year  with  only  5 
negative  votes,  or  some  other  proposal, 
the  minority  always  gets  up  and  says, 
"Look  at  the  Raybum  Building.  We 
started  out  by  authorizing  $60  million 
and  It  cost  us  $100  million." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRAY.  We  were  trying  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  the  design  plans, 
the  architects  fees,  the  furnishings,  the 
relocation  of  roads,  and  the  construction 
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of  that  house  could  not  cost  th^  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  more  than  $750,000.  That 
Is  merely  a  maximum  celling.  I  do  not 
see  the  cost  of  that  house  being  $750,000. 
But  we  want  a  maximum  in  the  bill  so 
that  when  you  go  home  you  can  tell  your 
folks  the  last  dollar  amount  it  could  cost. 
That  Is  the  only  reason  the  $750,000  is 
there. 

If  you  take  it  out,  we  might  later  de- 
cide that  a  $10-million  house  would  be 
suitable.  The  figure  is  in  there  for  your 
benefit,  and  I  hope  yoy  will  support  the 
WU. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  this 
entire  debate.  I  have  said  very  little, 
except  to  tisk  a  question  or  two  that 
I  considered  very  pertinent — such  as  on 
the  selection  of  the  site,  whether  or  not 
this  has  been  properly  engineered, 
whether  or  not  a  commission  and /or 
self-appointed  people  have  done  such 
things  as  to  consult  an  architect. 

Certainly  I  have  listened  to  all  of  the 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  security  protection  for  the  Vice 
President,  whether  or  not  there  might 
even  be  fallout  protection,  which  has  not 
been  mentioned,  and  the  question  of 
priorities  to  be  established. 

I  have  heard  that  we  are  going  to 
violate  the  traditions  of  the  Congress  and 
allow  gifts  to  be  accepted  for  this  house, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances.  Certainly  I 
have  heard  it  proved  that  we  are  trying 
to  follow  both  roads,  of  priority  estab- 
lishment and  of  fiscal  responsibility,  at 
the  same  time.  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said, 
over  a  year  ago.  that  w^  could  not  follow 
both  roads,  but  we  must  establish  priori- 
ties, whiclj  is  witiiin  the  ken  and  the 
judlclourf  duty  of  this  legislatve  branch. 

I  have  heard  much  discussion  about, 
"what  is  the  reason?" — and  I  will  tell 
you  what  the  reason  is.  The  reason  is 
to  get  it  while  there  is  an  overpowering 
majority  In  this  Congress  with  which 
to  do  it,  from  those  who  believe  in  spend, 
spend,  spend,  and  elect,  elect,  elect.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  heard  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  heard 
enough  about  why,  now,  we  shoiild  be 
precipitate,  especially  In  view  of  a  docu- 
ment I  have  in  my  hand,  of  over  24  pages 
on  both  sides,  which  lists  in  detail  the 
deferrals  of  military  construction,  the 
deferral  of  military  appropriations. 

It  is  bad  not  to  have  the  committee 
»hich  has  jurisdiction  consulted  about 
J«*lng  away  part  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, which  serves  a  piime  function  in 
the  military  around  the  world,  and  not 
to  have  the  departmental  comments 
from  Department  of  the  Navy  in  either 
the  report  or  the  hearings.  Here  we  have 
^  assumption  of  power  by  the  General 
»ervl;;es  Administration,  the  beUef  that 
MWy  can  take  anything  under  the  juiis- 
oicUon  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works 
fthd  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  without 
Mnsulting  the  agencies  wlUch,  under  the 
t-onstitution,  are  required  to  care  for  the 
defense  of  this  coimtry. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Usts  installa- 
1'°!)^  page  after  page,  Mr.  Chairman— 
^^^  by  the  Army,  second  by  the  Navy, 


and  third  by  the  Air  Force — by  States,  if 
you  please,  and  by  locations  overseas. 

These  include  such  things  as  hospitals, 
necessary  quarters,  POL  facilities,  in- 
structional and  training  rifle  ranges,  en- 
listed men's  barracks,  and  dental  clinics. 
Yea,  for  the  Army,  then  for  the  Navy, 
and  then  for  the  Air  Force;  domestically, 
by  State,  and  then  overseas;  weapon 
storage  buildings,  enlftted  men's  bar- 
racks, necessary  road  construction;  ac- 
cess, egress,  and  ingress;  auto  C-com 
switches;  air  defense  areas;  and  classi- 
fied areas  that  are  being  deferred  as  es- 
sential to  the  military  progress  in  the  in- 
terest of  priorities  under  the  1966  fiscal 
appropriation,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  uus  not  do 
this.  Let  us  act  with  some  rational 
thought.  If  indeed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  going  to  defer  these  essential 
projects  and  if  no  one  In  the  executive 
branch  will  establish  necessary  priorities 
for  the  construction  of  anything  at  this 
particular  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  when  we  owe  billions  of 
dollars,  then  let  the  legislative  branch 
which,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
must  issue  priorities,  assume  the  neces- 
sary budgetary  acmnen  and  do  it  here 
and  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices is  further  authorized  to  accept  cash  gifts, 
furniture,  and  "furnishings  and  other  types 
of  gifts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for 
use  in  constructing  and  furnishing  the  of- 
ficial residence  but  without  further  condi- 
tions on  use,  aU  such  articles  thus  given  to 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  autborleed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  sum  of  $760,000  for  planning,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  costs  Incidental 
thereto,  including  Jhe  cost  of  mitlal  furnish- 
ings. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  further  authorized  to  b« 
appropriated  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, annually,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3. 

Mr.  GRAY  (interrupting  the  reaj^ing 
of  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  loile,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  ha\ing  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bin  (S.  2394)  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  774,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were— yeas    197,    nays     184,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  49,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  45] 
YEAS — 197 


Adams 

GlBlmo 

Olson,  Minn. 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Albert 

GUbert 

Pstman 

Anderson, 

GlUlgan 

Patten 

Tenn. 

Gonzales 

Pepjjer 

Annunzio 

Gray 

Perkins 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Phllbln 

Ashmore 

Grlder  . 

Pickle 

Aspinall 

Griffiths 

Pool 

Beckworth 

Halpem 

Price 

Bingham 

Hanley 

PuclnsU 

Blatnik 

Hansen.  Wa-sh. 

Randall 

Boggs 

Hathaway 

Reuss 

Boland 

Hays 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Boiling 

Hechler 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brademas 

Helstoski 

Rodlno 

Brooks 

Hicks 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Holland 

Rogers,  Pla. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Howard 

Ronan 

Burke 

Hull 

Roncallo 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Burton,  Utah 

Ichord 

Rooney.  Pa. 

CabeU 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Callan 

Jennings 

RostenkowBkl 

CBirey 

Joelson 

Roush 

Casey  Johnson.  Calif.   Roybai 

Chelf  Joues.  Ala.  Ryan 

Clark  Karth  St  Germain 

Clevenger  Kastenmeler  St.  Onge 

Oohelan  Kee  Scbeuer 

Oonyers  Kelly  Bchlsler 

Gorman  Keogh  Bchmldhauser 

Cuiver  King,  CaUf.  Senner 

Daddarlo  Klrwan  Shipley 

Daniels  Kluczynakl  Sickles 

Dawson  Krebs  Slkes 

de  la  Garza  Kupferman  Slsk 

Delaney  Leggett  Slack 

Dent  Long.  Md.  Smith,  Iowa 

Denton  Love  Smith,  Va. 

Dlngell  McDowell  Staggers 

Donohue  McFall  Stalbaum 

Dorn  McGrath  Stratton 

Dow  y  Macdonald  Stubblefleld 

DulskI  Mftchen  Sullivan 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Mackay  Teague.  Tex. 

Dyal  Madden  Tenzer 

Edmondson  Mahon  Thompson-TN.J. 

Edwards,  Calif.   Mathlas  Thompson,  TfOL. 

Edwards,  La.  Matsunaga  Trimble 

Evans.  Colo.  Meeds  Tunney 

Everett  Miller  Tupper 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mlnlsh  Tuten 

Fallon  Mink  UdaU 

Parbsteln  Moorhead  Ullman 

Famsley  Morgan  Van  Decrlin 

PVmum  McMTlson  VanXk 

PasceU  Mo!<s  Weltner 

Felghan  Multer  White.  Tex. 

Flood  Murphy,  ni.  Wilson. 

Foley  Murray  Cbarles  H. 

Ford.  Natcber  Woiff 

William  D.  NedBl  Wright 

Phaser   ,  O'Brien  Yates 

Frledel  Oliars,  ni.  Young 

Gallagher  O'Han.  Mich.  Zablockl 

Gettys  Olsen,  Mont. 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
Geoi-ge  W. 
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Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 


Ayrea 


Bates 
Battla 
Belcher 
BeU 
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Bennett 

Orila 

O-Konakl 

B<>r-y 

Oroas 

Ottlngw 

Be-.V« 

Ororer 

Passman 

B  ..t.ou 

Oubaer 

PeUy 

B.JW 

Bal«r 

Pike 

Briy 

Hall 

Plmle 

Br  -rt 

IbOleck 

Poage 

Br--  rnr'.eld 

Hamilton 

PoS 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hann* 

Qxile 

Broyhlll.  N  C 

Hansen,  Idaho 

QuUleu 

Buchanjin 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Race 

Byrne*.  Wla. 

Harsha 

R«dUn 

CBhUl 

Harrer.  Mloh. 

Reld,  m 

Callaway 

Herlong 

Beirel 

Carter 

Horton 

Relnecke 

Cederbers 

Hosmer 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Chain  ber  lain 

Huot 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Roblson 

Claua*n, 

Irwin 

Rogers,  Tax. 

Don  H. 

Jarman 

Roudebush 

Clawson.  Del 

Johnson.  Okla 

Rumsfeld  ' 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Collier 

Jonas 

Baylor 

Colmer 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Schneebell 

Conable 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Conte 

Keith 

Secreat 

Cool  ay 

King,  «.T. 

Selden 

Corbett 

King,  Utah 

Shrlver 

Craley 

Komegay 

Skubltz 

Cramer 

K\inkel 

Smith,  CalU 

Cunningham 

Laird 

Smith.  N.T. 

Curtln 

Landrum 

Springer 

Curtis 

Langen 

Stafford 

Dafue 

Latta 

Stanton 

DaTla,Oa. 

Long.  La. 

Steed 

DavlB,  Wis 

McCarthy 

Sweeney 

Derwloskl 

McClory 

Taylor 

Devlne 

Mcculloch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Thomson,  Wis 

Dole 

McKwen 

Tuck 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Utt 

Downing 

MacOregor 

Vlgorlto 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

UallUard 

Vivian 

Dwyer 

Marsh 

Waggonner 

Edwards.  Ala 

Martin.  Ala. 

Walker.  N  Mex. 

Brlenbom 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Watklna 

Plndley 

May 

Watson 

Pino 

Michel 

Watts 

Ptaber 

MllU 

Whalley 

Plynt 

Minshiill 

Whltener 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Mlae 

Whltten 

Fountain 

Moeller 

WldnaU 

Frellnghuyaen 

Moore 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fulton.  Pa 

Morse 

Wyatt 

Oathlngs 

Morton 

Wydler 

OoodeU 

Moeher 

Younger 

Orabowskl 

Nelsen 
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Powell 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-49 

Barlng 

Hardy 

O'Neal.  O*. 

Barrett 

Harrey.  Ind 

PurceU 

Burleson 

Hawklna 

Rees 

Byrne.  Pa 

H*bert 

Reld,  N.T 

Cameron 

Henderson 

Reantck 

Celler 

Hoimeld 

Roberts 

Di«sa 

K-irsten 

Scott 

Dlsworth 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Fogarty 

Lipscomb 

Talcott 

Fulton.  Tenn 

McVtcker 

Todd 

Fuqua 

Mackle 

Toll 

Oarmata 

MarUn.  Mass. 

Walker,  MIha 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Matthews 

Onffln 

Monagan 

Williams 

Ouniey 

Moms 

Willis 

Bagan.  Oa. 

Murt>hy,  N.T. 

Bagcn.  Oallf. 

NU 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The    Clerk 

announced 

the   followlns 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

M.-  QarmatB  for.  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  0«or- 
^--  I  aga-lnst. 

M.r  HoUfield  for.  with  Mr.  Hardy  against. 

Mr   E!>worth  for.  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

M.-    Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Gumey  against. 

Mr    Karsten  for.  with  Mr.  Pogarty  against. 

.Mr   .VI<ickie  for.  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

.Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
"vVi.ker  J.'  Mississippi  against. 

Mr    NU  for,   with  Mr    Harvey  of  Indiana 

Mr    P-jJton  of  Tenne 
'lers-.T.  against. 


I  for,  with  Mr.  Han- 


Mr.  Todd  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  agalnat. 
Mr.   Mxirphy   ot  New   York  for.  with  Ux. 

Scott  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  OrUBn. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr  Morris  with  Mr  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WlUlams  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 

Mr.  Pnrcell  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Iti.  Willis, 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rees. 

"^Mr  HORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
■yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  planning,  de- 
sign, construction,  furnishing,  and 
maintenance  of  an  oflQcial  residence  fop 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  13540.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1900,  for  other  purpoaes. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT  CUT 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  dismay  at  the  report  in 
yesterday's  ^law,  York  Times  that  the 
administration's  request  for  $30  million 
for  the  rent  supplement  program  has 
been  cut  by  60  percent  to  $12  million  by 
the  Independent  OCQces  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  debate 
over  this  rent  subsidy  program.  I  have 
contended  that  the  administration's  $30 
million  request  was  far  too  modest  In  the 
face  of  the  Nation's  overall  housing 
needs.    This  latest  setback  t6r  this  much 


beleaguered  program  for  providing  bet- 
ter housing  to  low -income  families  is 
especially  disappointing. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  earlier  this  year  in  sending 
his  rent  subsidy  request  to  the  Congress, 
has  already  received  preliminary  pro- 
posals from  SFKjnsors  to  construct  nearly 
70.000  low-income  units  under  the  rent 
supplement  plan. 

Cutting  back  the  $30  million  to  a  mea- 
ger $12  million  sunounts  to  gutting  the 
subsidy  program.  President  Johnson 
has  said  that  the  need  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  is  "obvious — it  is  the 
need  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged." 

Public  housing  ofllclals  estimate  that 
nationwide  some  500,000  families  are  on 
waiting  lists  for  public  housing  units. 
In  New  York  alone  more  than  125,000 
families  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

Yet  existing  legislation  and  current 
authorizatlor^s  provide  at  best  for  some 
35,000  new  public  housing  units  a  year. 
}n  New  York  State,  because  of  percent- 
age limitations  written  into  present 
housing  laws,  this  would  amount  to  only 
5,250  new  units  a  year,  and  there  would 
be  much  less  for  New  York  City. 

This  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
building  on  the  order  of  200,000  new 
units  a  year. 

The  rent  supplement  program,  while 
not  nearly  ambitious  or  massive  enough 
in  funding,  would  be  an  important  tool 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  in 
partnership  with  private  developers 
could  begin  to  meet  the  staggering  need 
for  more  and  better  low-rent  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  hope  that  be- 
fore the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  restore  the 
funds  that  reportedly  have  been  cut 
from  the  program  so  that  we  can  then 
proceed  with  the  important  task  of  pro- 
viding decent  and  economical  housing 
for  &11  Americans. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  today't 
New  York  Times: 

Rm»t  StrBsn>T  Rxsurr 

The  damage  done  to  the  President's  low- 
Income  housing  subsidy  bill  by  a  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  can  and  should 
be  repaired  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  t30  million  for  the 
project  last  year  and  the  same  amount  this 
year.  In  1960  he  was  granted  an  almost 
meaningless  appropriation  for  administrative 
purpoaes;  and  this  year  If  the  subcommittee 
has  Its  way — and  the  House  will  probably 
follow  Its  lead — the  sum  wUl  be  tl3  million, 
well  under  half  of  what  surveys  have  shown 
Is  needed  If  the  experiment  Is  to  bar* 
substance. 

The  Idea  behind  the  plan  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  the  difference 
between  the  real  rent  charged  to  very  poor 
families  and  the  rent  the  families  themselves 
pay  at  a  rate' of  one-quarter  of  their  Incomes. 
No  one  would  loll  In  luxury,  but  many  pres- 
ent slum-dwelUng  families  would  thereby 
be  enabled  to  live  In  decent  sxirroundlngs 
There  could  be  no  prlvat*  profiteering  be- 
cause the  subsidies  would  go  only  to  build- 
ings owned  by  such  nonprofit- or  limited- 
dividend  organizations  as  unions,  churches, 
and  settlement  houaea. 

The  plan  would  be  an  economic  stimulus 
and  at  the  same  time  a  preventive  of  social 


degradation.  Government  already  subel- 
4lae« — directly  or  otherwise — many  forms  of 
bousing.  Included  are  facilities  at  guaran- 
W«d  loans  for  the  poor,  for  veterans,  for 
middle- Income  families.  Rent  Eubsidles,  as 
envisioned  by  President  Johnson,  are  simply 
t  Diore  direct  employment  of  funds  designed 
to  take  the  Government  out  of  the  coetly 
landlord  business  and  to  encourage  groups 
other  than  those  motivated  solely  by  profit 
to  do  the  building  and  renovating. 

Hope  for  salvaging  a  more  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  program  lies  with  the  Senate.  If 
the  Upper  House  votes  the  full  sum  the 
President  requests,  the  $12  million  figure 
can  possibly  be  revised  upward  in  conference. 


FOR 
IM- 


PINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

SCHOOLS      IN      FEDERALLY 
PACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
recognized  Its  responsibility  to  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  where  Federal 
activities  Imposed  special  financial  bur- 
dens and  it  enacted  Public  Laws  874  and 
815  in  1950.  These  laws  provide  fllnan- 
dal  assistance  for  school  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties In  federally  impacted  areas. 

While  this  legislation  was  designed  ta 
be  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  burden 
Imposed  on  local  communities  has  proved 
to  be  permanent.  I  do  not  feel  the  Con- 
gress can  consider  a  reduction  of  these 
funds  unless  It  provides  adequate  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
local  school  districts  because  of  the  last- 
ing Impact  of  Federal  activities. 

In  my  congressional  district,  where 
there  are  5  mihtary  installations,  37 
school  districts  will  be  drastically  af- 
fected If  the  proposed  reduction  In  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  874  is  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress.  Approximately  $2.4  million 
for  which  these  school  districts  have 
budgeted  will  not  be  forthcoming  unless 
the  Congress  enacts  needed  legislation 
M16  million  the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mated will  be  needed  to  maintain  pres- 
ent levels  of  assistance  during  fiscal  1967. 
But  the  budget  calls  for  appropriations 
of  only  $183.4  million— $233  mUllon  less 
than  the  estimated  requirements.  The 
suggested  cutback  in  the  program  is 
harsh  Indeed. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  excerpts  of  a 
newspaper  clipping  from  the  Sun-Tele- 
?ram,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  datelined 
February  9,   1966: 

^J»aAL  Aid  Loss  op  $600,000  Seeh  for  School 
District 

Ba«stow.— The  new  Barstow  Unified 
s^ool  District  faces  the  possible  loss  of 
»WO,ooo  in  Federal  financial  assistance  un- 
w  funds  are  appropriated  under  the  Public 
^»  874  program,  C.  Dean  Hammans,  chair- 
™*n  of  the  district's  board  of  education,  told 
««  Barstow  Chamber  of  Commerce  yester- 
<wy  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

"I  would  like  to  call  this  to  your  atten- 
^J^^_but   not   In    an    alarming   way, "    said 


He  explained  that  Public  Law  874  helps 
local  school  districts  which  have  mUltary  In- 
stallations nearby.  Both  the  Barstow  Marine 
Corps  Supply  Center  and  Port  Irwin  are  lo- 
cated within  the  Barstow  Unified  District. 

"The  money  previously  allocated  under  874 
has  not  been  done  at  this  time,"  said  Ham- 
mans.  "It  usually  has  been  allocated  In  a 
routine  manner." 

He  reported  that  if  the  funds  aren't  avail- 
able, the  local  district  would  either  ,iiave  to 
curtail  piortions  of  its  program  or  It  would 
take  an  additional  71  cents  per  $100  assess- 
ment in  the  tax  rate  to  replace  the  $600,000. 

He  added  that  Dr.  Warren  LinvlUe.  super- 
intendent, will  be  m  Washington,  DC,  next 
week  to  talk  to  Congressman  Dyal  and  Fed- 
eral leaders  about  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  feel  there  must 
be  a  continuation  of  the  present  funds 
under  Public  Law  874  and  the  current 
administration  of  same  to  permit  proper 
planning  and  adequate  budgeting  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

Under  Public  Law  815,  the  vital  -con- 
struction assistance  program  will  also  be 
slashed.  In  the  past.  Public  Law  815  has 
been  funded  at  an  annual  level  of  ap- 
proximately $50  to  $60  million.  The  fis- 
cal year  1966  funds  will  be  at  the  lower 
figure,  and  for  the  next  year,  the  re- 
quested appropriation  Is  expected  to  be 
approximately  $23  million. 

Public  Laws  874  and  815  are  essentially 
concerned  with  the  burden  placed  on 
local  school  districts  by  Federal  activities 
while  Public  Law  89-10  Is  concerned  with 
the  general  quality  of  education,  espe- 
cially In  economically  depressed  areas. 
If  there  is  a  retrenchment  in  programs 
to  meet  the  ever-growing  needs  of  local 
school  districts  caused  by  Federal  activ- 
ities, we  will  be  violating  our  ultimate 
goal  in  that  every  student  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  our  educa- 
tional programs.  AH  of  our  plans  for  the 
future  are  of  no  avail  unless  the  coming 
generations  are  to  receive  the  best  pos- 
sible education,  one  preparing  them  for 
the  world  which  they  shall  inherit. 


REFUSAL  OF  RENTAL  ACCOMMO- 
DA-nONS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
new  legislative  assistant  In  my  office.  He 
Is  a  young  man  who  was  bom  and  well 
educated  in  Indianapolis.  He  Is  excep- 
tionally Intelligent  and  pleasantly  polite. 

If  he  were  German  or  Irish  or  Belgian, 
I  would  not  have  occasion  to  mention  it 
or  him.  But  God  and  nature  decreed 
that  this  young  man  be  a  Negro.  And 
simply  because  of  this,  and  no  other  rea- 
son, he  and  his  wife  and  child  were  re- 
fused rental  accommodations  by  the 
Cherry  HUl  Apartments  at  Hyattsville, 
Md.;  the  Forest  Hills  Apartments  at 
1405  Southern  Avenue,  Oxon  Hill,  Md., 
and  the  Falrvlew  Terrace  Apartments 
at  Tacoma  Park,  Md. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement."   But  my  young 


assistant  is  a  genUwnan.    And  he  does 
not  agree. 

And  whether  or  not  it  Is  gentlonanly 
of  me  to  bring  this  up,  I  do  not  agree, 
either. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  not  allowed  to 
check  in  at  a  hotel  because  of  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  that  servicemen  would 
cheapen  the  place  and  I  was  an  18-year- 
old  marine  In  uniform. 

That  is  the  only  time  a  thing  of  that 
kind  ever  happened  to  me.  Butwhen  you 
have  It  happen  to  yourself  just  for  being 
yourself,  you  begin  to  understand  the 
crushing  feeling  of  futile  rage  that  comes 
with  being  told  by  someone  in  authority 
that  no  matter  how  good  you  might  be, 
you  are  not  good  enough,  simply  because 
of  what  you  are  wearing — clothes  or  skin. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  place  of 
public  accommodation  would  have  been 
so  unpatriotic  as  to  exclude  an  American 
citizen  simply  because  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can serviceman.  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
we  must  still,j|wait  the  day  when  it  will 
be  hard  to  beueve  that  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  would  be  so  unpatriotic 
as  to  refuse  an  American  citizen  simply 
because  of  his  race. 

My  father  used  to  paraphrase  Solon  by 
saying : 

Civilized  society  is  Impossible  until  the  un- 
concerned are  as  outraged  as  the  vlcUm. 

Young  Americans  of  all  races  can — 
and  do  die  together  in  Vietnam.  Why 
must  some  of  their  elders  make  It  so 
difficult  for  them  to  live  together  In 
America? 

This  Is  America,  all  right.  I  Just  wish 
more  people  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
realized  It. 


STATUS  OF  PROPOSED  200-BILLION- 
ELECTRON-VOLT  ACCELERATOR 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  near 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress 
on  January  25,  1966, 1  last  made  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  status  of  the  pro- 
posed 200-bllllon-electron-volt  accelera- 
tor. This  followed  up  my  previous  state- 
ments in  the  last  session  on  July  9  and 
July  26,  1965,  regarding  the  proposals 
made  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  sites  for  this  accelerator.  Today  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
received  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission the  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences'  Site  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee. This  report  is  being  made  public 
today. 

The  Site  Evaluation  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  after  ex- 
tensive study,  has  selected  six  sites  which 
they  believe  on  balance  to  be  clearly  su- 
perior. These  sites  are  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
at  Upton,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Sierra  Foothills, 
near  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  South  Bar- 
rlngton — or  Weston — near  Chicago,  HI. 
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At  :he  conclusion  of  my  rem&riu  I 
sha;:  ;:„sf  r-  ne  simunary  of  •^  •  cavort  of 
the  Natjona!  Academy  of  Scitrs^es'  Site 
Evaluation  Committee  and  the^Atomlo 
Enersry  Conxmlsslon's  announcement  rel- 
ative to  the  submission  of  this  report 
■-J  the  Commission. 

I  wish  to  again  remind  my  colleagues, 
as  I  did  last  year  and  again  last  January, 
that  neither  the  construction  of  the  200- 
Bev  accplerator  nor  its  architect  enirl- 
neering  design  has  as  yet  b«eiv  author- 
ized by  the  Cor,^ri»<5.s  f>r  recommended  by 
the  joint  comm:tr><^-  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent's nsca!  va-  '  .-.r  budget  makes  no 
request  for  <;  i< '.  arhorlzatlon,  How- 
evpr  on  pRg<--  83  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget  me.v>age  of  the  President  the 
Congress  wa.s  informed : 

Desiifn  f  .ci^  far  the  aoO-Ber  macbtne  will 
b«  req  .'st-M  .nee  a  site  haa  been  selected 
and  '.tie  des.^a  hu  been  authorised. 

On  March  10  of  this  year  in  the  course 
of  the  joint  comimlttee's  hearings  on  the 
AEC'3  fiscal  year  1967  authorizations. 
Commissioner  Tape,  of  the  AEC,  when 
a^ked  concerning  the  length  of  time  It 
would  take  the  Commission  to  review  the 
Academy's  Ust  and  come  up  with  a  final 
selection  as  to  a  site,  stated: 

It  will  probably  take  3  months,  and  that 
la  a  abort  period  of  time,  and  I  expect  It 
could  run  oa  much  as  8  months. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the  Na- 
tional Aca.lemy  of  Sciences'  selection  of 
these  6  sites  was  made  from  a  list  of 
85  p.'opo.sals  representing  more  than  150 
different  locations  in  43  States.  The 
85  proposals  considered  by  the  National 
Academy  had  been  narrowed  down  by  the 
AEC  from  128  proposals  representing 
more  than  200  sites  In  4«  States. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  wide  interest 
In  this  project  will  continue  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  the  Members  of  this 
House  Informed  of  all  major  develop- 
ments or  activities  regarding  this  pro- 
P'  j«ed  accelerator  in  the  coming  months. 
V  3  Atoicic  Endict  Commission, 

Wajhlnffton,  DC,  March  22.  19S«. 
Hon   CHCTHounxLO. 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  In- 
erffy.  Congress  of  the  United  State*. 
Dkaj  Chst.  As  ya<j  were  Informed  by  my 
letter  of  September  14,  196a.  the  National 
Academy  of  Sclencee  wu  aaked  to  make  a 
detallpd  evniuRtlon  of  all  propoeed  sites  for 
the  aoo-B«v  accelerator  which  met  the  basic 
crlteru  app.icable  to  the  propoeed  facility. 
I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  the 
Academy  has  completed  ita  evaluation  and 
his  submitved  its  report  to  the  Commission. 
Copies  of  the  Academy's  report  are  being 
tranamllted  with  ttus  letter.  I  am  also  en- 
cloelflg  for  your  Information  copies  of  a  pub- 
lic announcement  which  we  plan  to  dis- 
tribute at  10  SOftjn  today  concerning  receipt 
of  the  Academy's  report. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  report  In  detail  since  tt  ha«  Just  bean 
received  from  the  Academy  We  plan  to 
move  as  erpediuoualy  as  pontble  In  carrying 
out  a.iy  fur -her  studies  which  may  b«  r«- 
qulr«l.  la  this  oonnecUon  we  expect  to 
>te^  you  InXon&ad  of  our  plana  and  our 
progreM  in  maictna  -   --.u  aij.  ssiectloo. 

Shoiiid  you  des;.-f.  -.s  .aaioQs  ooneemlnc 
the  Academy  «  repori  we  would  be  pluTd 
to  meet  vuh  you  or  tha  ocounUtM  »«  tow 
convenlenc" 
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Ouustructlon  of  the  Nation's  largest  sden- 
tlQc  Instrument  la  now  under  consideration. 
It  is  an  accelerator  designed  to  erplca*  the 
fundamental  structure  of  matter.  It  will 
produce  beams  of  protons  with  energies  of 
200  bUllon  electron  volta  (Ber),  more  than 
six  times  the  energy  of  particles  produced  by 
any  existing  accelerator. 

The  Site  Rraluatlon  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  waa  formed  to 
aajst  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  the 
^^luatlon  of  sites  offered  for  location  of  a 
national  center  to  house  the  proposed  ac- 
celerator. After  extensive  study,  aided  by 
many  experts,  the  Committee  has  selected  six 
Bites  which,  on  balance,  are  clearly  superior. 
Five  sites  are  principally  characterised  by 
having  either  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  accel- 
erator design  group,  or  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  universities  nearby!  These  are: 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ;  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  N.T.;  Madlaon.  Wis.;  Slerm  Foot- 
hills near  Sacramento,  Oallf .;  and  South  Bar- 
rlngton  (or  Weston),  near  Chicago.  III.  The 
sUth  site.  Denver.  Colo.,  has  neither  the 
university  strength  nearby  nor  the  existing 
design  group  that  Is  considered  desirable. 
However,  the  Committee  la  of  the  opinion 
that  the  combined  advantages  of  excellent 
geology,  accessibility,  good  climate,  and  an 
area  already  available  which  Is  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  any  conceivable  experi- 
ment or  expansion  are  such  as  to  make  the 
site  merit  serious  consideration. 

The  Committee's  principal  concerns  have 
Included  the  physical  properties  of  the  site. 
the  problems  of  assembling  an  outstanding 
staff,  and  accessibility  for  visiting  scientists 
who  will  conduct  about  78  percent  of  the  ex- 
perlmenu.  While  none  of  the  recommended 
sites  U  Ideal,  each  is  exceUent  In  at  least  one 
oT  the  most  Important  features  and  within 
acceptable  llmiu  with  respect  to  othsra. 


states,  design  funds  wlU  be  requested  aftj,r 
a  sits  Is  eelsoted.  ^ 

Th»  aocelerator  would  be  the  mabi  facllltr 
In  a  proposed  new  natlonsl  acoelsrmtar  cen- 
ter. Cost  of  the  projwjt  to  estimated  at  a 
total  of  about  W78  mUllon  That  figure  m 
eludes  approxUnatety  9800  million  for  con- 
struction, 940  million  for  additional  research 
equipment  to  be  Installed  during  the  first 
year  oC  op«»iUoti,  and  the  remainder  for  a 
particle  detection  unit.  Construction  would 
require  S  to  8  years. 

The  proposed  laboratory  would  employ 
about  2,000  people  and  would  have  an  annual 
operating  budget  estimated  at  about  Mn 
minion.  "^ 

A  summary  of  the  NAS  report  la  attached. 


i-i::y. 

Oifont  T.  SXABOKC,  Chairmen. 


Stx  Smcs  RxcoMJCxiTOH)  TO  ABC  Foa  200-Bkt 

ACCKIXKATOa  PACILrrT 

The  Atomic  Energy  Oonamlaslon  has  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  recommending  six  possible  loca- 
Uona  for  the  ABCs  propoeed  300-bllllon-«lec- 
tron-volt  (Bev)  proton  accelerator. 

The  locations,  recommended  without  rank- 
ing by  the  Academy  are :  Ann  Arbor.  Mich  • 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  at  Upton' 
Long  Island,  N.T ;  Denver,  Oolo.;  Madison 
Wis.;  Sierra  PoothlUs  near  Sacramento! 
Calif.;  and  South  Barrlngton  (or  Weeton) 
near  Chicago,  ni. 

In  response  to  a  public  announcement  last 
April,  the  Conmilsslon  received  IM  propo- 
sals for  siting  the  planned  accelerator  center. 
These  recomm<?nded  more  than  200  locaUons 
In  40  States.  / 

After  a  review  of  all  proposals,  tl4_Oom- 
mlsslon  asked  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  evaluate  each  proposal  on  which 
there  was  sulBclent  Information  to  Indicate 
the  location  met  the  minimum  site  criteria. 
There  were  85  such  proposals  suggesting 
more  than  150  different  tracts  in  43  States. 
The  criteria  specified  at  lea«t  3.000  acres 
meeung  certain  conditions  with  respect  to 
water,  power,  geology,  and  other  factors. 

The  NAS  evaluation  was  performed  by  a 
lO-member  special  oommlttee  headed  by  Dr 
B.  R  Piore  of  New  York,  vice  prealdent  and 
chief  scientist  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corp. 

The  Commission  now  plans  to  carry  out 
addlUonai  studies  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
ooeapletlon  of  this  work  and  analysis  of  the 
resulting  da.t«  may  take  several  months. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  19«7 
oontalns  a  request  for  92.2  mUUon  in  op- 
erating funds  to  continue  studies  on  the  ac- 
celerator. These  are  being  conducted  lal- 
marlljr  at  the  ABC's  Lawrence  RadUtlon  Lab- 
oratory in   Berkeley,   Calif.     As   the  budget 


SECURITY  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  self- 
respecting  village  In  America  would  put 
up  with  the  so-called  security  system  that 
is  uaed  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Professional  training  Is  not  required  of 
the  oflBcers.     Many  of  them  are  college 
students  who  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  a  police  career. 

Almost  all  of  than  get — and  keep— 
their  Jobs  under  an  unbelievable  system 
of  personal  patronage.  Under  It,  senior 
Congressmen  are  each  assigned  a  police 
position  and  given  the  prlvUege  of  select- 
ing the  person  to  fill  It.  This  makes  ef- 
fective discipUne  impossible.  If  superior 
police  oflBcers  attempt  to  require  stand- 
ards or  impose  punishment  for  Infrac- 
Uons.  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  officer 
Involved  to  run  to  his  patron  for  Inter- 
cession. 

Although  a  number  of  the  present  offi- 
cers are  excellent-41ndeed  superior- 
much  of  the  force  1$  indifferent,  ineffi- 
cient, unqualified,  add  of  UtUe  security 
value. 

The  present  force  Is  also  badly  under- 
staffed and  underpaid. 

It  consists  now  of  225  ofBcers.  Con- 
sidering the  property  which  should  be 
patrolled  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week, 
the  force  should  be  at  least  double  In 
number. 

Capitol  Hill  policemen  work  6  days  a 
week  but  get  less  pay  than  Washington 
Metropolitan  Police  who  work  only  5 
days. 

I  am  today  urging  these  changes  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration: 

First.  That  the  personal  patronage 
system  be  abolished  completely,  and  all 
policemen  selected  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional competence  and  aptitude  by  a 
House  Police  Board  on  which  both  politi- 
cal parties  will  have  proper  represen- 
tation. 

Second.  That  all  present  members  of 
the  force  be  required  to  complete  success- 
fully the  6-week  course  in  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Police  Academy  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  that  all  new 
members  of  the  force  be  required  to  com- 
plete successfully  the  same  course  before 
going  on  duty. 
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Third.  That  pay,  workweek,  and  bene- 
fits be  placed  and  kept  at  the  same  level 
as  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Police. 

Fourth.  In  filling  future  vacancies  as 
elevator  operators,  preference  be  given 
to  college  students  who  may  lose  their 
jobs  as  the  result  of  these  new  police 
standards. 

Perhaps  the  best  policing  In  the  world 
would  not  have  prevented  the  unfortu- 
nate incident  last  night  In  which  Repre- 
sentative James  C.  Cleveland,  Republi- 
can, of  New  Hampshire,  was  Injured. 
However,  the  Incident  should  serve  as  a 
timely  reminder  that  the  Capitol  Police 
force  is  not  all  that  It  should  be,  and 
hopefully  spur  the  House  to  long-over- 
due improvement. 

Another  reminder  occurred  Just  a  year 
ago  when  a  costumed  member  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party  got  to  the  well  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  made 
a  brief  speech  before  he  was  taken  into 
custody. 

I  have  developed  these  recommenda- 
ttons  over  the  past  year  as  a  member  of 
the  Minority  Employees  Committee  of 
the  Republican  Conference,  This  com- 
mittee assists  Minority  Leader  Ford  In 
filling  the  10  police  positions  assigned  to 
the  Republican  side.  In  filling  these  po- 
sitions. Republicans  Jjave  endeavored  to 
select  qualified  men  seeking  police 
careers. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SITUATION;  PRO- 
POSED TREATIES  MUST  BE  DE- 
FEATED 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
a  statement  by  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
bloody  Red-led  Panamanian  mob  as- 
saults on  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  in  Janu- 
ary 1964,  the  sovereignty  of  our  country 
over  that  territorial  possession  has  been 
the  object  of  Incessant  attacks  by  radi- 
cals in  Panama  in  which  they  have  been 
aided  and  abetted  by  elements  in  our 
Government  and,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, by  an  administration  policy  of 
managed  news  in  the  mass  news  media. 

In  spite  of  these  diflQculties,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  gradually  be- 
come better  informed  and  right  now  are 
far  ahead  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  their  Government  in 
evaluating  the  situation  and  understand- 
ing what  is  at  stake — the  security  of  the 
enUre  Western  Hemlsphel'e.  including 
the  Unit^  States. 

The  statesman  who  more  than  any- 
one else  is  responsible  for  this  public 
enlightenment  is  our  distinguished  col- 
fuf "^'  ^^^  sentJeman  from  Pennsylvania 
1  Mr.  Flood  ] .  In  and  out  of  the  Congress 
over  a  period  of  years,  he  has  coura- 
seously  presented  the  issues  in  thorough- 
ly documented  addresses  and  statements, 
inese  supply  invaluable  source  material 
on  the  more  significant  aspects  of  the 
tvl^^  li^teroceanic  canal  problem  and 
"^7  are  being  Increasingly  used  by  stu- 


dents In  our  colleges  and  universities  in 
writing  theses  and  by  more  thoughtful 
PHiblicists  seeking  reliable  Information. 

On  October  31,  1965,  Representative 
Flood,  over  the  "Manlon  Forum"  net- 
work, added  another  statement  to  his 
long  list  of  constructive  contributk>ns  in 
which  he  caUed  for  the  display  of  only 
one  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pana- 
ma Canal,  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  canal 
treaties  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  indicated  broadcast  featuring 
Dean  Clarence  Manlon  and  Congressman 
Flood,  with  comments  by  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Congress  and 
an  able  writer  assailing  the  proposed  sur- 
render, foDows: 

IProm   the  South   Bend    (Ind  )    Manlon 
Forum,  Oct.  31,  1965) 
Senate      Must      DrrcH      Proposed      Panama 
Treaty — U.S.  Sitrrenoer  Would  Open  Gate 
TO  Red  Subversion  or  Latin  America 
(By  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood.  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  Penneylvanla) 
Dean    Manion.  Two    short    years    and    4 
months  ago.  Congressman  Danux  J.  Flood. 
of    Pennsylvania,    opened    his    address    over 
this   microphone   with   these   words:    "Wake 
up  America.     Your  hoiise  Is  on  fire.     Indeed 
the  very  foundation  of  your  house — the  Pan- 
ama  Canal   Zone — Is   smoldering   and   every 
so  often  Is  spurting  forth  flames.     For  It  Is 
the  Panama  Canal  which  Is  the  key  target 
of  the  world  revolutionary  movement  In  the 
Caribbean."     (Manlon  Pwum  broadcast  No 
453). 

In  the  course  of  that  address,  this  able 
and, courageous  man  brought  us  up  to  date 
on  the  kindling  and  development  of  the  dan- 
gerous fire  that  he  was  announcing.  He 
warned  us  about  the  destructive  conflagra- 
tion that  was  sure  to  come  unless  we  did  wake 
up,  sound  the  alarm,  and  piit  the  smolder- 
ing fire  out. 

Unfortunately,  we  didn't  wake  up,  to  the 
flre  In  Panama.  Too  many  exciting  and  di- 
verting things  were  happening  elsewhere; 
the  war  in  Vietnam;  the  assassination  of  our 
President  and  the  election  of  another:  the 
subsequent  preoccupation  of  the  new  Con- 
gress with  the  hasty  fabrication  of  the  Great 
Society. 

Meanwhile,  in  January  1964,  there  were 
bloody  Communist  Inspired  riots  in  Panama. 
Our  new  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  hastily 
assured  us  that  "the  United  States  cannot 
allow  the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
be  Imperiled."  Believed  by  that  assurance 
we  all  turned  our  attention  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  Eleven  months  later 
(Dec.  18,  1964).  those  who  were  listening 
were  disturbed  to  hear  President  Johnson 
say  that  his  special  envoys  who  had  been 
negotiating  with  the  Panamanians  since  the 
January  rlotsChad  promised  them  that  we 
would  negotiate  a  revision  of  our  1903  Treaty 
with  Panama,  the  treaty  which  ceded  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  the 
negotiators  would  reconsider  and  redefine 
American  sovereignity  over  the  Canal  Zone 
which  had  been  expressly  affirmed  without 
qualification  by  the  treaty  of  1903.  Finally, 
on  last  September  24.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  and  Panama 
have  agreed  to  abrogate  the  1903  treaty  and 
to  write  an  entirely  new  document  which 
will  "eSectlvely  recognize  Panama's  sover- 
eignty over  the  area  of  the  present  Canal 
Zone." 

This  shocking  announcement  marked  the 
climax  of  retreats  and  concessions  to  Pana- 
manian revolutionaries  that  have  continued 
straight  through  our  lasrt  three  presidential 
administrations.     Unfortunately,    the    tragic 


implications  of  this  misguided  Panama  pol- 
icy have  been  all  but  completely  smothered 
In  the  American  press  and  thoroughly  mis- 
represented by  left  wing  apologists  for  what 
they  call  "the  inevitable  social  levolutlon" 
In  Latin  America. 

Thanks  to  the  continuing  research,  elo- 
quence and  patriotic  dedication  of  Congress- 
man Flood,  every  step  In  our  humiliating  re- 
treat from  Panama  has  been  promptly  and 
fully  described  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Periodically,  since  I960,  (Manlon  Forum 
broadcast  No  298)  he  has  summarized  these 
reports  over  this  "Mamon  Forum"  micro- 
phone When  he  heard  the  President's  an- 
nouncement last ,  September,  the  Congress- 
man ventured  a  prophecy  In  the  coiirse  of  his 
speech  of  protest  to  the  Congress  (September 
27)  "I  predict,"  he  said,  "that  the  expressed 
willingness  to  surrender  control  over  the 
canal  will  be  taken  as  a  signal  for  accelera- 
ated  activity  among  communistic  revolu- 
tionaries all  over  Latin  American  and  the 
Caribbean." 

I  am  delighted  to  tell  this  audience  that 
Congressman  Flood  Is  here  with  me  now, 
when  we  need  his  advice  very  badly,  believe 
me.  Congressman,  welcome  back  to  the 
"Manlon  Forum." 

Congressman  Flood.  Thank  yoyj  Dean 
Manlon. 

Dean  Manion.  Congressman  Flood,  the  big 
question  Is  what  can  the  American  people 
still  do  about  the  Panama  Canal? 

Congressman  Flood.  Of  course,  the  ques- 
tion arises  about  the  Joint  statement  \bat 
was  Issued  by  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama  on  areas  of  agreement 
reached  In  current  canal  treaty  negotiations, 
but  the  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  what  In 
the  world  were  our  diplomats  doing  during 
the  18  months  of  these  negotiations?  Cer- 
tainly they  were  not  playing  very  good  dip- 
lomatic poker  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  was  concerned. 

When  they  sat  down  around  that  table 
with  the  Panamanians,  the  Americans  held 
all  the  cards.  We  have  an  absolutely  sound 
Juridical  position  In  the  treaty  of  1903.  The 
sovereignty  In  perpetuity  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Canal  Zone  was  guaranteed  and 
assured  by  that  treaty,  and  certainly  the 
defense  and  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  canal  was  in  our  hands;  the  great 
humanitarian  and  good  works  that  have  been 
done  for  the  people  of  Panama  by  this  coun- 
try ever  since  the  canal  has  bt-en  opened; 
and  even  more  than  that,  the  well-known 
fact  that  a  new  canal  must  be  constructed. 

tTNITED   states    MISPLATS    HAND 

We  very  well  could  have  used  this  as  one 
of  our  strong  cards — the  ace  in  the  hole — in 
these  negotiations.  But.  what  happened? 
Well,  our  people  Instead  of  playing  diplo- 
matic poker  must  have  been  playing  Old 
Maid  or  tlddlywinks  because  everything  the 
Panamanians  asked  for  the  Panamanians 
got  and  In  return  the  United  States  got 
absolutely  nothing  at  all. 

When  the  Panamanians  sat  down  they  de- 
manded that  the  treaty  of  1903  be  abrogated, 
so  the  Americans  agreed.  The  second  point 
made  by  the  Panamanians  was  that  sover- 
eignty be  established  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  Territory  and 
the  Americans  agreed.  TTilrd,  the  Panama- 
nians Insisted  that  the  tolls  be  raised  and 
a  greriter  profit  come  to  them  with  Increased 
payments  from  the  canal,  and  the  Americans 
agreed. 

So,  In  effect,  the  Panamanians  insisted 
that  we  throw  in  our  hand  or  we  would  be 
blackmailed  by  threats  of  more  riots.  And 
this,  while  it's  not  a  very  nice  word — it's  a 
very  ugly  word — constituted  on  our  part.  In 
my  opinion,  abject  and  total  appeasement 
to  the  demands  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  against  the  best  Interests  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 
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Tlie  Panamii  Canal  waa  nerer  Intended  to 
be  a  moaejmAklag  proposition.  We  have 
never  ralaed  the  tolls.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact 
that'*  a  very  delicate  point,  because  we  have 
alwajra  declared  that  t^e  United  States  of 
America  stands  In  a  fiduciary  relatlonahlp 
to  tbe  other  marltLme  nations  of  the  world 
to  maintain  and  defend  and  properly  oper- 
ate  the  Panama  Canal. 

Now  sovereignty  la  aoi  absolute  thing.  Tou 
can't  be  Just  a  little  bit  sovereign.  Tou 
can't  be  almost  sovereign.  Tou  certainly 
can't  be  half-sovereign.  Tou  are  either  sov- 
ereign or  you  are  not.  And.  I  repeat,  under 
our  treaty  of  1003  with  Panama,  the  United 
States  was  sovereign  In  perpetuity,  and  is  to- 
day. If  this  is  changed,  I  submit  that  It's 
Impossible  to  establish  jurisdiction  and 
maintain  authority  If  you  do  not  at  the  same 
time  have  the  necessary  sovereignty  upon 
which  you  can  base  that  Jurisdiction  and 
that  authority. 

The  grant  of  complete  Jurisdiction  by 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone  means  that  all 
the  laws  made  by  the  U.S.  Confess  for  tbe 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  opera- 
tion and  Enalntenance  of  the  canal  may  be 
scrapped  at  any  time  by  Panama  and  super- 
B^ed  by  Panamanian  law.  This  also  means 
that  all  clvU  activities  of  the  Canal  Zone — 
courts,  police,  fire  departments,  schools, 
roads,  public  utilities,  everything — will  be 
taken  over  by  Panama. 

That  certainly  is  not  very  much  to  look 
forward  to  when  you  realize  that  since  1966 
Panamanians  have  not  been  able  properly 
to  collect  the  garbage  In  their  own  capital 
city  of  Panama,  or  In  Colon  either.  When 
Panama  hi.»  secured  completely  all  of  Its 
r.a'.mf  you  can  be  sure  they  will  Inevitably 
cl<«mand  ail  control  over  the  canal  enterprise 
with  the  withdrawal  by  the  United  States. 
And  I  wurn  that  If  such  abetment  occurs. 
Panama  and  all  of  Central  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica could  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
active  Communist  infiltration  and   activity. 

with  the  President's  announcement  of  the 
Pivnamanlan  position  and  of  ottr  position. 
this  constitutes  what  I  think  is  a  very  sad 
day  f'ir  the  Ualtsd  Statss.  although  I  am  sxire 
U  will  brinR  n?)olclng  In  Pelplng  and  Uoaoow 
because  one  if  the  gr«*t  targets  of  Interna- 
Uona:  i?omm.ir.ism  from  the  very  beginning 
has  been  the  contrcl  and  domlnaUon  ot  all 
interoceaHiC  canals  This  Is  vital  and  Impor- 
tant to  worid  '^nnq\iert  by  Intsmatlonal  omb- 
munlsm  And  one  of  these  great  Interoceanlo 
canals  and  one  of  communism's  chief  tar- 
(fe«  I*  the  domination  and  control  of  ths 
Panama  Canal,  beoauae  it  Is  essential  to  tbe 
n.Htional  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Pa.ri.*rr!.i  c^.n  il  s  the  Jugular  vein  of  our 
defense  s'nir-  ir»  '!    -he  Western  Hemisphere. 

Now  the  Panama  Canal  as  It  exists  today  Is 
certainly  obsolescent.  In  15  or  20  years  It 
wu:  probably  be  approaching  satxiratlon.  So 
therf  u  r.'^d  for  a  new  canal  to  be  dug  In 
that  gpner».:  i-ea  of  Central  America.  But 
under  al.  •.;."  ..-cunrvstances.  considering  the 
diplonpa'.;,-  ^i.-.j  political  blackmail  to  which 
this  c  u!;-.ry  has  been  subjected  by  several 
succeedlnj?  republic  governments  of  Panama 
and  by  their  presidents,  certainly  Panama  Is 
the  last  place  In  the  world  where  such  a  new 
canal  ahnuid  be  dug.  whether  It  be  a  sea  level 
canal  dug  with  nuclear  power,  or  a  new  lock 
canal,  or  what  have  you  And  this  should 
have  been  one  of  the  great  cards,  a  trump 
card  In  our  negotiations — one  which  we 
never  played. 

There  should  be  only  one  flag  over  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone — a  flag  of 
the  rmted  States.  And  I  hope  and  pray  the 
pr  ip<T»ed  treaties  art  defeated  In  the  U.a. 
Senate 

Dean  V^NIOw  Thank  you.  Congressman 
DAvrrt  PT.or.o.  far  this  frank  ststeoent  of  a 
d!vn?»(ro»i«  and  Important  truth. 

Mt  rr!enft«  over  this  microphone  a  few 
w-*fcs  a««  TOU  heard  the  humiltattng  story  of 


our  retreat  from  the  Cocnmunlsts  In  ths 
Dominican  Republic,  where  our  diplomats 
used  American  troops  to  kidnap  and  deptx^ 
the  leader  of  the  Dominican  antl-Communlst 
farces.  ("Manlon  Porum"  broadcast  No. 
676.)  Our  foreign  policy  people  have  now 
planned  another  humillatLng  retreat  from 
Panama.  How  long  will  It  be  before  they  tell 
us  to  turn  and  run  from  the  Communists  In 
South  Vietnam? 

Congressman  Flood  has  asked  you  to  fight 
against  ratification  of  this  perfidious  Panama 
treaty  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Tour  Senators  are 
back  home  now.  Idne  up  your  pro-American. 
antl-Communlst  neighbors  and  go  to  work 
on  these  Senators.  We  have  a  valid  legal 
right  to  continued  control  of  the  Panama 
Cazxal.  Don't  let  the  State  Department  give 
It  away. 

COKGRSasMSN,    COLnMNlST    ASSAH.    OUM 

Smutsaro^ 

"The  US.  Government  has  completely 
capitulated  to  the  demands  of  Panama  con- 
cerning the  canal  and  we  have  come  home 
from  tbe  so-called  negotiations  like  a 
whipped  pup  with  Its  tall  between  Its  legs. 
The  country  of  Panama  owes  Its  entire  ex- 
istence to  the  United  States,  and  we  have 
continually  given  friendship  and  economic 
support  to  It  •  •  •.  This  Nation  has  paid 
Panama  the  full  Indemnity  and  annuities 
agrs«<l  upon  by  the  two  nations,  has  com- 
pletely carried  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
and  stands  on  firm  moral  and  legal  footing 
In  this  dispute,  and  under  no  clrcximstances 
shoiUd  It  have  conceded  to  the  Communist- 
inspired  demands  of  Panama.  How  do  we 
expect  other  nations  to  have  any  respect 
for  the  United  States  when  we  do  not  even 
have  enough  self-respect  to  stand  firm  when 
we  are  on  solid  legal  and  moral  footing?" — 
Congressman  WnxiAM  EUssra.  of  Ohio. 

"In  Panama  we  are  preparing  to  haul  down 
the  American  flag.  President  Johnson  has 
abrogated  the  1903  Panama  Canal  Zone 
treaty  to  surrender  sovereignty  to  Panama, 
a  nation  which  owes  Its  existence  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  performed 
all  Its  responsibilities  under  the  treaty, 
building  and  guarding  the  canal,  and  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  was  bought  with  American  tax  dollars. 

"Tbe  Communists  have  long  wanted  tbe 
United  States  out  of  ths  canal.  When  Fidel 
Castro  took  over  in  Cuba,  almost  his  first 
act  was  to  launch  an  expedition  against  tbe 
canal,  which  proved  abortive. 

"Now  ths  United  States  Is  giving  up  on  Its 
own  *   •   •. 

"Orave  military  questions  are  Involved, 
but  no  one  in  the  services  dares  to  put  his 
head  under  the  ax  of  Whit*  House  dis- 
pleasure. We  are  reportedly  to  continue  to 
guard  the  Panama  C&nal,  but  Jiist  how  effec- 
tive this  can  be  when  sovereignty  has  been 
abrogated  Is  a  grave  problem.  A  nation  that 
hauls  down  its  flag  can  expect  to  be  Invited 
to  take  Its  troops  out  any  time." — W&lteb 
TaoBAi*.  In  the  September  20  Chicago 
Tribune. 

"Only  62  years  ago,  there  was  no  Republic 
of  Panama.  It  was  created  by  a  popular  re- 
volt from  the  nation  of  Colombia.  The 
United  States  had  been  negotiating  with 
Colombia  for  a  lO-mlls  wide  strip  to  dig  a 
canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Co- 
lombia rejected  the  offw.  Fearing  the  canal 
would  go  to  Nicaragua,  the  people  set  up 
their  own  Ooveminsat  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  granted  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. The  following  year.  1903,  President 
Theodore  Rooaevelt  signed  a  treaty  which 
granted  to  the  United  Statss :  'All  the  rights, 
power  and  authority  within  the  Bone — which 
ths  Unltsd  Statss  would  possess  and  sxsr- 
dss  if  it  were  ths  tcmntgn  *  •  •  to  tbe 
entire  aocoluston  of  tbe  »^wvlt*  by  ths  ReputK- 
Uc  of  Panama  of  any  sorsrstgn  right,  power 


or  authority.'  "—Congressman  Richau>  Poft 
of  Virginia. 


PROTECT  ANIMALS  USED  IN 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
liaous  consent  to  address  the  Houae  for 
Ir  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
un^rupulous  individuals  and  flrms  have 
be€rr*pteylng  on  pet  owners  across  the 
Nation  by  stealing  cats  and  dogs  to  pro- 
vide animals  for  scientific  research.  Once 
stolen,  evidence  indicates,  these  animals. 
and  those  bred  or  obtained  from  other 
sources,  are  af  ten  treated  inhumanely  be- 
fore they  are  turned  over  to  the  labora- 
tories. 

While  there  are  many  legitimate  deal- 
ers in  research  animals,  dealers  who  give 
their  charges  good  care,  there  apparently 
are  hundreds  of  others  who  maJte  their 
living  by  stealing  ftunlly  peta.  Recently, 
as  evidence  of  this  has  accumulated,  the 
pubUc  has  begxin  to  demand  that  legis- 
lation be  passed  to  control  this  growing 
problem. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  re- 
ceive letters  from  sereral  constituents 
who  want  something  done  and  done 
quickly.  They  are  angry  and  they  have 
a  right  to  be. 

At  least  22  bills  aimed  at  correcting  this 
situation  have  been  introduced  in  this 
House.  Last  week  an  amended  version 
of  one  of  them,  H.R.  124S8,  was  recom- 
mended favorably  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
subcommittee,  imder  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poagk],  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  reached  the  firm  conclusion 
that  legislation  is  indeed  necessary. 

The  subcommittee's  version  of  the  bill 
l>aslcally  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
and  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used 
In  research  or  experimentation.  Dealers 
and  researchers  would  have  to  keep  com- 
plete records  of  each  sale  or  purchase  in- 
volving such  animals.  These  records 
would  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
Secretary,  who  would  also  have  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  humane  standards  under 
which  the  animals  would  be  kept  and 
tnmsported.  Failure  to  comply  with  the 
standards  could,  after  a  hearing,  result  in 
suspension  or  revocation  of  a  dealer's  li- 
cense, or  withholding  of  Federal  aid  for 
research  projects  involving  the  use  of 
animals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  there  are  serious 
problems  in  the  way  In  which  we  present- 
ly allow  these  animals  to  be  treated  And 
we  aU  know  the  anguish  the  loss  of  a  fam- 
ily pet  can  cause. 

Therefore.  I  introduced  yesterday  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  dealers  and  their  treat- 
ment of  animals  intended  for  research. 
It  Incorporates  the  gubcotmnittec's 
recommendations  and  would  In  no  way 
interfere  with  the  research  itself.    This 
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Qieasure  is  needed  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
passed  «)eedily  by  this  H6use  and  the 
other  body. 

WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  'alfeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  a 
speech  by  Senator  Russell  of  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  ^'~ 

There  was  no  objection;; 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  'Speaker,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
last  December  made  a  thoughtful  and 
comprehensive  speech  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Georgia  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts 
held  in  Macon,  Ga. 

During  the  course  of  this  fine  speech. 
Senator  Russell  said: 

We  climbed  aboard  the  program  at  an 
early  date  and  are  now  1  of  ths  35  States  In 
which  sou  conservation  districts  cover  every 
sere  of  our  geography. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  submit  for  the 
RccoRD  that  It  was  Senator  Russell  him- 
self who  provided  early  support  for  the 
program  and  sparked  the  drive  for 
Georgia's  magnificent  climb. 

One  of  the  first  programs  I  worked  for 
after  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress 
was  the  Watershed  Protectiwi  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  of  1954.  It  has  been  a 
great  source  of  pride*  to  work  with  local 
and  State  officials  In  developing  pro- 
grams under  this  act.  Of  the  36  projects 
in  Georgia  authorized  Federal  sissistance 
under  the  act,  15  are  In  my  district,  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District.  And  14  of 
the  17  projects  authorized  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  are  partially  or  wholly  within  my 
district. 

These  projects  are  superior  examples 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govemmenta 
working  in  unity  for  Improvement  of  our 
land  and  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conservation  of  our  soil 
and  water  is  a  matter  in  which  ewch  of 
us  should  be  deeply  concerned.  Senator 
Russell's  remarks  show  how  Georgia  has 
vigorously  moved  forward  in  its  con- 
servation and  land  treatment  programs, 
and  I  believe  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  read 
his  speech : 
Rtmakks  or   Senator   Ricraso  B.   RtTssni, 

DtMocaAT.  or  Georgia,  at  the  Conventioh 

or  THi  Gkobcla  Associatiom  or  Son,  and 

Watb«    Conb«»vation    DtamcTS,    Macon, 

Oa..  Dbckmbcb  6,  1966 

I  am  honored  to  meet  again  with  the 
leaders  of  conservation  In  Georgia  and  to 
»»lute  you  for  the  outstanding  work  you  are 
doing  for  our  SUte  and  NaUon. 

No  activity  is  more  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people  and  to  the  future  of  America 
than  the  development  and  conserratton  of 
our  resouroes  of  sod  and  water. 

These  precious  and  Irreplaosbhle  gifts  •( 
nature  are  part  of  our  common  heritage  as 
Americana.  They  are  the  bwtrock  of  our 
national  strength  and  the  boux«s  of  much  of 
our  natloi^i  wealth  and  prosperity.  And 
tney  are  the  rightful  Inheritance  of  genera- 
"ons  of  Americana  yet  tinbom. 
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In  these  times  of  InternaUonal  peril.  It 
Is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  people  of 
this  country  that  we  must  be  on  guard  con- 
stantly against  the  continuing  threat  from 
tbe  world-wide  Communist  conspiracy.  Ws 
must  resist  this  implacable  foe  of  our  liberty 
and  our  security  with  all  our  strength  and 
vigor  as  freemen. 

We  also  must  constantly  be  on  gxiard 
against  the  forces  of  man  and  nature  that 
would  denude  and  destroy  our  heritage  of 
land,  forests,  and  water.  Por  these  national 
assets  are  as  essential  to  America  and  to  her 
future  as  are  the  awesome  weapons  we  pos- 
sess to  stay  the  tiand  of  Oommunlst  tyraany. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  significant  advantages 
we  enjoy  over  our  adversaries  of  the  Com- 
munist world  Is  the  vastly  superior  resources 
of  American  agriculture.  Thanks  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  farmers  and  the  bounty  of 
our  land,  we  Americans  are  the  best-fed 
and  best-clothed  people  on  the  face  of. the 
earth.  Otir  counti7  is  also  the  breadbasket 
of  tbe  free  world  and  tbe  mainstay  of  mil- 
lions of  near-starved  people  In  tbe  so-called 
undeveloped  lands. 

Compare  that,  U  you  will,  with  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  Russian  and  Chinese  agri- 
culture and  the  threat  of  famine  that  stalks 
vast  ar«as  of  the  globe  today — notably  in 
China,  India,  and  some  parts  of  Africa  and 
South  America. 

In  former  times,  there  were  many  among 
us  who  looked  upon  conservation  as  essen- 
tially a  rural  problem  and  no  particular  con- 
cern to  city  dwellers.  No  Idea  could  be  more 
erroneous  or  dangerous.  Conservation  Is  the 
concern  of  everyone  who  eats  food,  drinks 
water,  and  rears  a  family — in  short,  it  Is  the 
concern  of  all  mankind. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  that  In  Geor- 
gia, more  than  in  some  areas,  the  cause  of 
conservation  has  ioog  enjoyed  a  considerable 
basis  of  public  support.  Ths  fanners  and 
landowners  of  this  State,  together  with  many 
other  far-sighted  Individuals  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Georgia,  have  pioneered  in  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  movement. 

Today,  Georgia's  conservation  districts  are 
among  the  most  active  In  the  Nation.  We 
climbed  aboard  the  program  at  an  early  date 
and  are  now  one  of  the  25  States  in  which 
soil  conservation  districts  cover  every  acre  of 
our  geography.  The  work  performed  In 
these  districts  has  yielded  dividends  to  the 
entire  community  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmers,  far  In  excess  of  the  modest 
Investment  involved. 

Georgia  Is  also  one  of  tbe  top  two  or  three 
States  In  tbe  country  participating  in  ths 
small  watershed  program. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  tbe 
comprehensive  watershed  approach  to  the 
Interlocking  problems  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. I  am  proud  that  I  was  able  to 
have  the  Coosa  River  project  Included  in  the 
11  original  pilot  projects  authorized  in  Con- 
gress in  1944  to  test  the  watershed  idea. 

On  the  basis  of  the  demonstrated  success 
of  tbe  Coosa  and  other  pilot  projects.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  present  and  permanent 
small  watershed  program.  Georgia  now  has 
84  of  these  projects  underway  In  every  part 
of  our  State — a  number  exceeded  only  by 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  A  hundred  other 
Georgia  watershed  projects  are  In  various 
stages  of  application  and  authorization. 

In  measurable  dollar  benefits  alcne,  it  Is 
estimated  that  these  watershed  projects  are 
returning  $3',i  mllUoa  per  year  In  prevention 
of  flood  and  sediment  damage,  erosion  con- 
trol, water  supplies  for  small  cities  and  towns, 
and  recreational  actUitles  for  our  people. 

During  my  yean  In  the  Senate — all  of 
which  I  hare  sp«nt  as  a  member  either  of  ths 
standing  Coounlttee  of  Agriculture  and  Por- 
Mtry  or  tlxs  Senate  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  or  both — I  have  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  consen'atlon  with  all  the 
aMUty  and  energy  I  could  muster.    I  am 


proud   of  what  has   bsen   accompUshad   la 
Georgia  and  in  the  Nation. 

Of  the  consarvatlon  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams that  I  have  been  privileged  to  help 
establish  and  ahape,  I  must  confess  to  some 
pride  of  sponsorship  for  the  agriculture  con- 
servation program — commonly  called  ACP. 
This  program,  as  those  of  you  here  are  well 
aware,  provides  Federal  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  private  landowners  to  help 
them  establish  needed  conservation  practices 
which  In  many  cases  would  be  too  costly  to 
be  performed  by  the  farmer  alone. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Georgia  farmers 
have  participated  extensively  In  this  pro-am. 
In  the  past  10  years  alone,  some  USD  million 
worth  of  land  treatment  and  conservation 
practices  has  been  accomplished  under  ACP 
la  our  State.  For  example.  Georgia  land- 
owners have  planted  713.000  acres  in  pine 
trees  in  the  past  decade,  which  Is  one-third 
of  all  land  planted  in  trees  throughout  the 
country  under  ACP. 

Georgia's  leadership  In  pine  tree  planting 
is  resulting  In  a  threefold  advantage  lor  our 
State.  It  prevents  and  controls  soil  erosion; 
It  takes  marginal  and  unneeded  farm  land 
out  of  crop  production  and  substitutes 
profitable  tree  farming;  and  It  enhances 
Georgia's  standing  as  a  leading  producer  of 
a  growing  variety  of  forest  products  ranging 
from  naval  stores  to  paper  and  newsprint. 

We  have  made  impressive  gains  in  the 
years  since  the  Nation  started  to  become 
conservation  conscious  in  the  mldthlrttes. 
But  we  must  intensify  our  efforts  ahead  II 
we  are  to  feed  and  clothe  our  own  growing 
population  and  help  meet  the  needs  of  a 
hungry  wwld,  which  gains  160.000  new 
people  with  each  rising  of  the  sun. 

Our  past  progress  has  not  always  been 
easy.  Tljere  have  been  attempts  In  Con- 
gress and  in  the  executive  branch  to  hamper 
and  curtail  conservation  fxinds  and  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  Senate  on  five  oc- 
casions has  voted  to  Increase  funds  voted  by 
the  House  to  carry  on  the  imperative  work 
of  the  Sou  Conservation  Service.  In  S  of 
those  5  years,  the  amount  approiviated  by 
the  Senate  was  more  than  had  been  recom- 
mended   by   the   President.  r 

There  also  baa  be<»  a  continuing  effon, 
starting  with  the  arrival  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene  of  Mr.  Szra  Taft  Benson,  to  slaali 
funds  for  the  agriculture  ccnservation  pro- 
gram.  Portunately.  w«  have  had  the  votes 
in  Congress  to  thwart  these  efforts. 

I  aastmie  you  are  familiar  with  tbe  at- 
tempt In  the  past  seaaion  of  Congress  to 
hamstxlng  the  conservation  program.  The 
Bureau  of  tJbe  Budget  sought  to  reduce  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  appropriation  by 
•30  million  and  proposed  that  farmers  pay 
for  technical  assistance  rendered  by  tbe 
Service.  Tliis  proposal  not  only  would  be 
grossly  unjust  to  fatmers  but  would  jeop- 
ardize tbe  entire  conservation  movement. 

The  activities  of  the  Conservation  Service 
constitute  a  normal  and  regular  function 
of  the  Federal  Government.  They  ars 
supported  by  tax  dollars  paid  in  part  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  If  the  farmer  is  going 
to  be  required  to  pay  for  soil  conservation 
services,  why  should  not  ths  same  principle 
be  applied  generally  to  all  services  of  ths 
Federal  Government?  It  would  make  Just 
as  much  sense  to  make  a  farmer  pay  for 
technical  conservation  assistance  as  It  would 
to  require  a  school  dropout  to  pay  few  the 
job  training  he  receives  under  the  Great 
Society's  poverty  program. 

I  was  vigorously  opposed  to  this  proposal 
soundingly.  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  this 
scheme  If  It  la  brought  back  to  Congress 
next  year. 

I  sofiMitlmss  havs  bean  called  a  asaVot  on 
the  subject  of  aoU  oonservatloD — a  charge 
to  which  I  readily  plead  my  guilt.  But  I 
am  also  a  dreamer — and  ray  tfreara  is  ot  a 
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OeorgU  whoM  land  la  u  luah  and  green  aa 
the  day  ttae  flnt  plow  atlrred  lt«  aoll  •  •  • 
a  a«orgla  wboee  rlvera  and  streama  run 
aa  clear  aa  when  only  the  Cherokee  and 
Creek  knew  them  •  •  •  and  of  a  Oeor^a 
whoee  water  la  aa  pure  aa  a  mountain  brook 
pouring  from  the  Blue  Ridge  and  aa  sweet 
aa  the  water  bubbling  from  Radium  Springs. 
So  long  aa  the  opportunity  la  mine.  I  ahall 
continue  to  work  in  concert  with  auch 
dedicated  groupa  aa  this  aaaoctation  to  make 
thla  dream  a  reality. 

Tomorrow.  December  7.  marka  the  24th 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  blackeat  days  In 
the  hlatory  of  our  country.  On  that  peace- 
ful Sabbath  morning  in  1941.  bombe  rained 
from  the  skies  on  an  unaiispectlng  Pearl 
Harbor  to  begin  the  bloodiest  test  of  arms 
ever  to  confront  the  American  people.  Al- 
most 300.000  American  men  paid  with  their 
Uvea  BO  that  the  rest  of  us  might  enjoy 
the  bleeelngs  and  freedom  of  this  great  land. 
It  grieves  and  saddens  me — aa  I  know  It 
does  you — that  on  this  anniversary  of 
Infamy.  American  men  once  again  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  on  a  foregn  field  of  battle  to 
realst  the  forcea  of  aggreaalon  and  slavery. 
For  more  and  more  American  famlUea.  the 
harsh  reality  of  the  bitter  fighting  Ln  Viet- 
nam aaaumea  personal  meaning.  We  have 
now  lost  more  than  1300  of  our  finest  young 
men  In  the  Junglea  and  rice  paddle*  of  Viet- 
nam, and  6.000  other  U.S.  servicemen  have 
fallen  wounded  In  the  conflict.  I  expect  that 
theae  grim  statistics  have  touched  the 
families  and  friends  of  sotne  of  you.  Juat 
aa  they  have  my  own.  The  casualty  llat  la 
bound  to  grow  ever  longer  as  the  war  con- 
tinues and  Intensifies. 

I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  that.  In 
my  view,  we  made  a  tragic  mistake  in  1964 
by  committing  our  national  honor,  our  Bag, 
and  the  lives  of  American  men  to  the  struggle 
In  Vietnam.     But  that  is  now  moot.     We  are 
In  Vietnam,  and  I  believe  we  must  take  what- 
ever considered  means  are  necesaary  to  bring 
the  conflict  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
soon  as  possible.     We  muat  bring  an  end  to 
the  klUlJDC  fcod  wotindlng  of  American  boys. 
The  Prwldent  of  the  United  States  fac«s 
grave  and  momentous  decisions  Ln  the  days 
and  weeks  ahead.     His  decUlons  will  deter- 
mine whether  there  Is  to  be  a  substantial 
step-up  in  the  level  of  American  participa- 
tion m  the  fighting  and  a  further  deepening 
of  our  commitment  on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 
It  la  difficult  to  see  what  realistic  alterna- 
tive   the    President    has.     It    dally    becomes 
more  evident  that  greater  force  must  be  ajj- 
pUed  and  more  punitive  action  must  be  taken 
against  the  VIetcong      There  apparently  la  no 
other  way  to  convince  the  Communist  leaders 
m  Hanoi.  Pelplng.  and  Moscow  that  we  mean 
to  stand  firmly  behind  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam  and  that  we  Intend  to  punlah  the 
aggressors  until  they  sue  for  p>eace. 

It  la  unthinkable  that  we  turn  back  now 
Wo  muat  demonstrate  to  the  Conununlata 
everywhere — in  Aala.  in  Europe,  and  In  Latin 
America — that  the  American  will  to  resist 
tyranny  la  aa  resolute  today  aa  It  waa  on 
I>cember  7,  1941. 

'■Ve  must  convince  the  Communists  that 
the  tiny  handful  of  Vletoong  flag  wavers  and 
draft  card  burners  In  our  midst  do  not  rep- 
resent the  great  masses  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  muat  prove  by  steadfastness,  cour- 
age, and  sacrifice  that  the  true  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica u  repreaented  by  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
and  that  thla  baatlon  of  democracy  remains 
"the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brftve." 
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his  remarks  at  thlft^point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extrafteQijts  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  and 
over  again  we  hear  the  administration 
repeatedly  cite  the  statistic  that  per 
capita  farm  Income  Is  up.  Of  course  it 
is,  mainly  because  farm  population  Is 
down. 

On  April  1,  1960,  there  was  a  fann 
population  of  15,635.000. 

Latest  estimates  indicate  that  as  of 
April  1,  1965.  the  farm  population  was 
12.4  million. 

In  the  last  5  years  some  3.2  million 
people  have  left  the  farm. 

In  January  1960  there  were  3,949.000 
farms  in  the  United  States. 

On  January  1.  1966,  farm  numbers 
had  declined  to  3,286,000. 

In  the  last  6  years  some  663,000  indi- 
vidual farms  have  been  swallowed  up. 

These  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  as 
we  assess  the  administration  s  rosy  state- 
ments about  farm  prosperity. 


CURTIS  AND  WIDNALL  INTRODUCE 
BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL  TO  ADVISE  THE 
MINORITY 


FARM  POPULATION  DECLII^TE 
M       "ARTER.     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

uriHs.iji.uui  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pxndlky]  may  extend 


Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis )  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  this  year,  at  the  20th  Anniver- 
sary Symposium  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  ranking  House 
Republican,  I  proposed  in  a  speech — 
Congressional  Record,  February  28 
pages  4209-4211— that  a  Minority  Eco- 
nomic CouncU  be  established  to  enable 
minority  party  representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  analyze  and  present  better  mi- 
nority alternatives  to  administration 
economic  policy  decisions  and  to  propose 
more  creative,  more  comprehensive  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  Nation's  pressing 
needs. 

The  response  to  this  proposal  htis  been 
very  gratifying.  Therefore,  today,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  establish  such  a  Mi- 
nority Economic  Council.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  very  able  coUeague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall),  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  is  joining  me  in 
sporworing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Widnall  and  I  believe  that  a  Mi- 
nority Economic  Council  is  an  urgent 
need.  It  would  enable  minority  party 
the  necessary  functions  of  developiiig 
sound  legislation  through  the  process 
of  thorough  study  and  informed  debate 
accompanied  by  cross-examination  and 
rebuttal. 

The  three-man  Minority  Economic 
Council  would  be  appointed  by  and  be 


responsible  to  a  board  of  directors  com 
prised  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate  not  of  the  party  of  the  President 
and  ranking  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic   Committee.    House    Ways    and 
Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees 
and    House    and    Senate    Banking    and 
Currency  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees not  of  the  party  of  the  President 
For  example,  when  one  party  controls 
both  Congress  and  the  White  House  the 
control  of  the  Minority  Economic  Coun- 
cil would  go  to  the  minority  in  Congress 
But  when  one  party  controls  Congress 
and  the  other  controls  the  White  House 
the  control   of   the   Minority  Economic 
Council  would  go  to  the  minority  party 
in  Congress  because  it  does  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  economic  advisory  resources 
of  the  President.     When  one  House  is 
controlled  by  one  party,  and  the  other 
House  by  the  other  party,  the  same  rule 
applies:  the  majority  in  one  House  and 
the  minority  In  the  other  House  which 
are  of  the  party  other  than  that  of  the 
President,    will    control    the    Minority 
Economic  CouncU. 

The  Minority  Economic  Council  would 
be  funded  by  Congress  and  would  serve 
all  minority  Members  In  Congress  with 
sound  economic  research  and  proposals 
It  would  have  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton and  a  full-time  staff,  and  would  es- 
tablish continuing  consulting  relation- 
ships with  academic  and  other  econo- 
mists from  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Debate  on  economic  issues  is  today  not 
extensive  enough  or  thorough  enough. 
Better  debate  requires  a  better  informed, 
institutionalized  challenger  able  to  re- 
fine and  clarify  economic  policy  issues. 
The  result  of  an  organization  created  to 
assist  the  minority  in  Congress  would 
be  better  national  economic  decision- 
making. 

The  size  and  diversity  of  the  economy 
and  of  the  Government's  role  in  it  re- 
quire better  means  of  understanding. 
The  executive  branch  has  at  its  com- 
mand vast  Internal  resources  and  a 
strong  attraction  for  private  advlse-f-s, 
but  the  minority  party  in  Congress  by 
comparison  has  no  such  resources,  nor 
innate  attraction. 

In  1948,  2  years  after  the  Employment 
Act  when  the  economy  had  cooled  off 
after  the  years  of  wartime  spending,  the 
gross  national  product— in  1958  dollars- 
was  $323.7  biUion  and  the  fiscal  year 
1948  Federal  administrative  budget  was 
$32,955  billion.     In   1965  gross  national 
product  was  $609  billion  in  1958  dollars 
and  the  fiscal  year  1967  Federal  admin- 
istrative budget  is  an  estimated  $112,847 
billion.    The  budget  for  this  tremendous 
amount,  to  which  should  be  added  for 
completeness  trust  fund  account  expen- 
ditures of  $32,153  billion,  is  both  an  eco- 
nomic document  of  very  great  complex- 
ity and  a  political  document  of  great 
Importance.    Adequate  understanding  of 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  budget  as  a 
whole  is  as  important  as  understanding 
it  program  by  program,  item  by  Item,  yet 
congressional  facilities  do  not  ej^ist  for 
analyzing  the  effects  of  the  total  budget. 
The  Employment  Act's  sponsors  cor- 
rectly saw  the  need  in  1946  for  proper 
procedures  through  which  to  manage  the 
huge  new  economic  power  of  the  Fed- 
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enl  Oovemment.  Correspondingly,  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  become  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
important  ofDces  In  the  executive. 
Though  the  Council  is  Itself  small,  it  can 
drav  on  the  almost  limitless  statistical 
and  program  resources  of  the  other  14 
executive  departments  and  countless 
other  agencies.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  rooted  In  academic  in- 
stitutions, has  kept  open  its  lines  of  com- 
munication with  academic  and  other 
economic  thinkers.  It  and  the  execu- 
tive departments  which  also  retain  con- 
sultants are  lodestones  for  professional 
economists  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  problem  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  executive  branch  knowledge. 
combined  with  power,  over  the  minority, 
and.  essentially,  this  problem  is  an  Insti- 
tutional one.  The  minority  in  Congress 
must  have  the  research  resources  neces- 
sary to  suggest  workable  alternatives  to 
Government  policy  In  all  Important  eco- 
nomic areas.  We  believe  there  is  con- 
siderable dissent  In  our  society,  within 
Its  broader  consensus.  Our  problem  Is 
how  to  channel  that  dissent — to  create  a 
•  ay  to  bring  informed  dissenters  to- 
rether  to  devise  and  propose  creative 
alternatives  based  on  their  expert  knowl- 
edge. 

The  losers  under  the  present  system, 
in  terms  of  the  better  performance  of 
our  economy,  are  American  men  and 
women — scholars,  workers,  businessmen, 
and  farmers.  The  effects  of  national 
economic  decisions  touch  everyone,  and 
everyone  must  be  concerned  that  these 
decisions  are  the  best  decisions. 

The  legislative  year  1946  was  a  time  of 
reat  ferment.  It  saw  passage  both  of 
the  Employment  Act  and  also  of  the  Con- 
ressional  Reorganization  Act.  Twenty 
years  later  the  substantive  and  institu- 
tional problems  facing  us  are  as  great  as 
they  were  then — they  require  equally 
bold  solutions,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
what  we  propose  would  help  solve  them. 
The  text  of  this  bill  follows: 

H.R.  13784 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembleO.,  That  the 
Baployment  Act  of  1946  (18  U.8.C.  1021  et 
•eq  )  U  amen<led  by  adding  at  th«  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"3"c.  fl.  (a)  There  U  hereby  create*  a 
MinoHty  Economic  Council.  The  Minority 
■ooooenlc  Council  shaU  be  compoeed  of  three 
"otmbers  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
•Cnorlty  Economic  Council  Board  hereln- 
»2*f  referred  to  as  "the  Board"  and  each  of 
•nom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his 
tuning  experience,  and  attainments.  Is  VK- 
<*ptlonaJly  qualified  to  analyze  aas  Interpret 
•woomic  developments,  to  formulate  and 
"owwaend  national  economic  poUcy  to  pro- 
«ot«  employment,  production,  and  purchaa- 
""g  power  under  free  competitive  enterprise. 
Wd  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Oovernment  In  the  light  of  this  policy.  The 
■<*M  ahall  designate  one  of  ttM  members 
«  the  Minority  EooDomIc  Council  as  Chalr- 
m»n  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall 
*"  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
^^»[™an.  The  members  of  the  Minority 
■«»o«le  CouncU  ahaU  be  appointed  within 
"e  days  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  session 
».!!!?  '^^'P'ess.  and  shall  serve  for  the  re- 
■*"««  of  such  OonsreM.  Vacancies  ahaU 
"•  uied  in  the  same  manner  aa  ortginal  ap- 
IXHntmenu.    Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 


vision or  law.  each  member  of  the  Minority 
■conoculc  Council  shall  be  paid  annual  oona- 
penaatloQ  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Boant. 
"(b)  The  Minority  Economic  Cotmcil  La 
authorized  to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of.  such  gpeolallsts  and  other  expwts 
aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  ei 
lu  functions  under  bis  aectlon.  without 
regard  to  the  clvU-servioe  laws,  and  Is  au- 
tborlaed.  subject  to  the  clvU-sarvloe  laws, 
to  employ  such  other  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  aectlon. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Minority  Economic  Council — 

"(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  Boartl  on 
national  economic  policy: 

"(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative 
Information  concerning  economic  develop- 
ments and  economic  trends,  both  current 
and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
such  Information  in  the  light  of  the  economic 
policy  It  believes  to  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest tor  the  purpoee  of  determining 
whether  such  developments  and  trends  are 
Interfering,  or  are  Ukely  to  Interfere,  with 
the  achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  com- 
pile and  submit  to  the  Board  studies  relating 
to  such  developments  and  trends; 

"(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Ught  of  the  economic  policy  It  believes  to  be 
In  the  national  interest  for  the  purpoee  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  contributing,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  contribut- 
ing, to  the  achievement  of  such  policy,  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  with 
respect  thereto: 

"(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
Boar4  national  economic  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise,  to 
avoid  economic  fluctuations  or  to  diminish 
the  effects  thereof,  and  to  maintain  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power: 

"(6)  to  make  and  furnlah  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  Federal  economic  pol- 
icy and  legislation  m«  the  Board  may  request. 
"(d)  The  Minority  Economic  Council  ahall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  In  De- 
cember  of  each  year. 

"(e)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  Minority  Economic  Council  may 
constitute  such  advisory  committees  and 
may  consult  with  such  representatives  of 
Industry,  agriculture.  labor,  consumers.  State 
and  local  governmenta,  and  other  groups, 
aa  It  deems  advisable: 

"(2)  the  Minority  Economic  Council  shall, 
to  the  fullest  extent  poeslble.  utilize  the 
services.  faclUtles.  and  Information  (includ. 
Ing  statistical  Information)  of  private  re- 
search agencies.  In  order  that  duplication 
of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

"(f)  To  enable  the  Minority  Economic 
Council  to  exerclae  Its  powers,  functlone. 
and  duties  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  auma  as 
may  be  necesaary. 

"(g)  As  used  in  thU  aecUon  the  term 
'Mioortty  Council  Board'  means — 

"(I)  In  the  case  where  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congreas  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  are  of  a  political  party  other 
than  that  of  the  President,  a  board  oif  di- 
rectors consisting  of  the  following:  <A)  the 
majority  leader  of  each  Houae,  (B)  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  tb«  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  diairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate.  (C)  the  chairman 
o(  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  and  the  chaUinan 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  tlie  Senate, 
(O)  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* and  tlie  chairman  of  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  at  the  Sen- 


ate, and  (E)  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Boo- 

nomlc  Coouaittee. 

"(2)  in  the  case  where  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Cangrees  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  are  of  the  same  political  party 
as  that  of  the  President,  a  board  of  directors 
consisUng  of  the  following:  (A)  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  each  House.  (B)  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprUtions  ol  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 
(C)  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representattree  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  theitCommlttee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate.  (D)  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  n^Ti^in^  ^q^  Cur- 
rency of  the  House  of  Rq>reeentatlves  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  ol  the 
Senate,  and  (E)  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

"(3)  In  the  case  where  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congress  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
one  Houae  are  of  the  same  political  party  as 
that  of  the  President  and  a  majority  ctf  the 
Members  of  the  other  House  are  of  a  politi- 
cal party  other  than  that  of  the  President.  - 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  (A)  from  that  Houae  the  ma- 
jority of  whose  Memt>er8  are  of  a  political 
party  other  than  that  of  the  President,  the 
majority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Repreaenutlvee  or  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency;  and 
(B)  from  that  House  a  majority  of  whose 
Members  are  of  the  same  political  party  as 
that  of  the  President,  the  minority  leader, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Wajfa 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representativse 
or  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; and  (C)  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
from  the  House  the  majority  of  whoa*  Mem- 
bers are  not  of  the  same  party  aa  that  of 
the  President,  and  the  ranking  mlnortt|r 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
from  the  House  a  majority  of  whose  Mem- 
bers are  of  the  same  political  party  as  that 
of  the  President. 


CHICAGO     HEADSTART     FOR     THE 
NOT  SO  POOR 

Mr.    CARTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodxll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oLiecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  (300DELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Opera- 
tion Headstart.  fashioned  along  the  lines 
of  a  proposal  offeied  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  Representative  Albekt 
H.  QtTiE,  and  the  genUeman  from  Kew 
York.  Representative  CaaaLEs  E,  Good- 
ell,  back  in  1961.  is  supposed  to  help 
preschoolers  from  poor  families. 

Out  in  Chicago,  however,  our  investi- 
gaticm  shows  that  the  poverty  procram 
is  doing  a  little  bit  more  by  giving  a 
"headstart"  to  the  not  so  poor. 
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Officials  there  admit  that  27  '/a  percent 
of  the  23,804  children  In  the  program  are 
from  families  whose  standards  exceed 
the  poverty  level.  Our  investigation  also 
shows  they  do  not  even  know  the  family 
incomes  for  another  20  percent  of  the 
children. 

This  means  another  5.000  children 
from  truly  disadvantaged  homes  could 
have  been  helped  if  the  poverty'warriors 
had  stuck  to  their  own  guidelines.  The 
Qule-Ooodell  proposal  for  an  oppor- 
tunity cnisade  would  require  adherence 
to  strict  poverty  standards,  meanwhile 
tripling  the  funds  available. 

How  can  Chicago  justify  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  children 
in  Headstart  were  above  poverty  stand- 
ards? How  can  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  In  Washington  justify  the 
clear  violation  of  their  guidelines? 
When  I  visited  Chicago  recently,  I  was 
told  that  Washington  ordered  Chicago 
poverty  officials  to  expand  in  10  days 
Headstart  from  4,000  to  24.000.  I  was 
also  informed  that  very  little  solicitation 
was  done  in  several  hard-core  poverty 
areas  because  teachers  were  afraid  to 
enter  those  sections  of  the  city. 

Seven  urban  progress  centers  are  in 
operation  by  the  Chicago  Committee  on 
Urban  Opportunity.  One  center  showed 
411  percent  of  enrollees  over  the  Income 
requirement,  one  showed  31.8  percent  In 
excess,  one  28.3  in  excess;  and  outside  of 
the  urban  centers,  36.8  percent  reported 
income  over  requirements. 

Thousands  of  Impoverished  youngsters 
were  overlooked  by  Headstart  recruiters 
Ln  their  frantic  efforts  to  build  impressive 
statistics.  And  these  youngsters,  chil- 
dren of  hard-core  poverty  victims,  are 
precisely  the  ones  for  whom  this  program 
was  developed. 

We  cannot  continue  careless  neglect 
of  such  a  good  concept  as  Headstart  We 
certainly  cannot  justify  to  the  thousands 
of  children  unable  to  participate  in  Chi- 
cago's Headstart  program  the  spending 
of  Federal  poverty  money  for  those  who 
are  not  poor. 

The  Qule-Ooodell  opportunity  crusade 
offers  a  way   out  of   the   wasteland  of 
bureaucratic  confusion  and  callousness 
that  has  marked  OEO's  administration  . 
of  the  Headstart  program. 


ever.  I  was  paired  in  favor  of  It.  Having 
been  in  service  in  Korea  and  recognizing 
the  value  of  prompt  mail  delivery.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  this  measure  had  I 
been  on  the  floor.  I  was  assured  this  bill 
would  pass  without  the  necessity  of  my 
vote.  I  am  pleased  that  the  record  shows 
it  passed  unanimously,  even  though  I 
regret  I  was  not  recorded  as  being  pres- 
ent to  vote  for  It 
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PERSONAL,  ANNOOTTCEMENT 
Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Clarence  J,  Brown  Jr  ] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  iwlnt 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR  Mr 
Speaker,  I  was  absent  for  the  roUcall  vote 
yesterday  on  H.R.  13448,  to  provide 
faster,  more  efficient,  and  less  expensive 
mall  service  to  our  servicemen  overseas 
inasmuch  as  I  was  taking  an  annuai 
physical  examination  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Medical  Hospital  and  was  unable  to  get 
t>aclt  to  the  floor  in  time  to  vote     How- 


PROVISION  TO  INCLUDE  VOICE  RE- 
CORDINGS IN  FREE  MAILING 
PRIVILEGES  FOR  SERVICEMEN 
IMPORTANT  STEP 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
some  longstanding  commitments  to  fill 
speaking  engagements  in  Kansas.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  from  the 
House  floor  on  Monday  when  H.R.  13448 
was  up  for  consideration. 

I  regretted  having  to  be  absent  on  the 
day  this  bill  came  up  for  a  vote,  but  I  was 
pleased  with  the  unanimous  support  the 
bUl  received  from  the  Members  present 
and  voting.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  Joined  in  this  unanimous  support 

Incorporated  in  H.R.  13448  is  a  pro- 
posal which  I  made  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  include 
voice  recordings  of  personal  messages  in 
the  free  mailing  privileges  for  our  serv- 
icemen.    My  own  bill  is  H.R.  12930 

I  was  gratified  by  the  reception  this 
suggesUon  received  from  the  subcommit- 
tee which  led  to  its  inclusion  in  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  full  committee.  I 
want  to  personally  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski)  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee  for  their 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

This  proposal  grew  out  of  a  suggestion 
of  a  newspaper  friend  of  mine.  Bill  Col- 
vin.  editor  of  the  Manhattan  (Kans  ) 
Mercury.  Mr.  Colvln  was  in  Vietnam  In 
December  of  last  year  and  when  he  re- 
turned he  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

Through  Orathand  knowledge.  I  waa  ut- 
terly surpziaed  at  the  number  of  tape  record- 
ers being  used  by  our  serylcemen  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  being  used.  I  from 
personal  experience  again,  know  the  great 
warmth,  and  indeed  Inspiration,  that  comes 
to  these  servicemen  as  they  listen  to  the 
voices  of  their  wives,  children,  mothers 
fathers,  or  other  relatives  In  that  very  remote 
and  frustrating  area  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
really  a  matter  of  how  much  It  coaU  to  send 
the  tapes  back  to  their  relatives  and  other 
loved  ones  that  concerns  the  servicemen  to 
whom  I  talked,  but  rather  the  principle  of 
the  thing,  if  you  please.  They  feel,  and 
rightly  so.  that  If  letters  and  postcards  are 
to  have  free  mailing  prtvUeges.  It  Is  simply 
logical  that  taped  messages,  which  are  really 
nothing  more  than  live  letters,  should  have 
the  same  privilege  I  would  stress  the  fact 
that    peculiar    and    sometimes    very    small 


things  have  a  profotmd  effect  upon  th. 
morale  of  our  men.  and  this  one  regardto^ 
taped  messages  seemed  to  be  one  that  the? 
menUoned  many,  many  times,  and  tut  I 
result  or  the  free  mailing,  i  think  it  would 
not  only  heighten  their  morale  but  also  l^ 
crease  materially  the  use  of  this  type  of  com' 
munlcatlon.  '^      *^™" 

Everyone  to  whom  I  have  talked  about 
this  proposal  agrees  with  Mr.  Colvin  so 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  put  Its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  suggestion  and  have  the 
House  vote  unanimously  for  it. 

Letters  reaching  me  from  tBe  wives 
and  families  of  servicemen  testify  how 
Important  these  taped  messages  are  to 
all  parties  concerned.  I  would  expect 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  also  be 
in  agreement  and  will  approve  this  leg- 
islation, so  that  the  tapes  can  be  air- 
lifted between  here  and  Vietnam  and 
make  possible  a  broader  and  more  rapid 
exchange  of  these  valuable  voice  let- 
ters.   ^ 


THE  LATE  AP  NEWSMAN  G.  MILTON 
KELLY 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Spe'aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gehai*  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Associated  Press  Newsman  G.  Milton 
Kelly  died  Tuesday,  and  with  his  death 
the  country  lost  one  of  its  finest  report- 
ers. Mr.  Kelly  covered  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  always  turned  in  excellent  work. 

I  have  a  special  feeling  for  MUt.  as 
his  friends  caUed  him,  because  Milt  was 
a  native  of  Hancock  in  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula  and  worked  for  AP  in  my 
hometown  of  Grand  Rapids  as  well  as 
in  Lansing,  the  State  capital. 

Milt  was  assigned  to  Washington  in 
1959  by  the  AP  after  serving  in  Michigan 
and  in  New  Delhi,  India. 

Here  he  wrote  some  of  the  best  stories 
of  his  career,  doing  an  outstanding  job 
in  covering  a  series  of  Senate  investiga- 
tions that  made  top  news  throughout  the 
country — the  Army-McCarthy  hearings. 
the  Bobby  Baker  case,  the  TFX  plane 
investigation,  and  the  Labor  Rackets 
Committee  hearings. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  Milt  ever  wrote 
was  one  about  the  nicknames  of  some  of 
the  characters  summoned  'before  the 
Labor  Rackets  Committee — men  with 
such  colorful  names  as  "Greasy  Thumb" 
Guzik.  It  made  page  1  wherever  news- 
paper deskmen  were  on  the  alert  for  a 
great  feature  story. 

The  Journalism  profession  is  the 
poorer  for  Milt  Kelly's  death.  So  is 
Washington,  and  so,  too,  is  the  Nation. 


SAME  TUNE,  DIFFERENT  WORDS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
recall  a  time  in  our  history  when  there 
was  more  crirtlcism  of  government  on 
every  level  than  there  is  today.  Why 
this  should  happen  in  a  Republic  where 
each  citizen  has  the  privilege  and  the 
rtsponsibllity  to  actively  participate  in 
government,  I  do  not  know.  But,  I  do 
tnow  the  adults  of  our  Nation  are  setting 
a  poor  example  for  younger  generations 
to  follow.  Mr.  John  Heller,  editor  of  the 
Port  Meade  Leader,  one  of  the  fine  weekly 
newspapers  in  my  State,  describes  this 
problem  well,  in  his  editorial,  "Same 
rune.  Different  Words."  which  follows. 
AS  Mr.  Heller  suggests,  to  find  the  cause 
ind  the  solution  one  needs  only  to  go 
back  to  the  mirror : 

Same  Tone,  Dwttsent  Wokos 

Isn't  It  terrible  the  way  some  groups  of 
voung  people  show  their  Immaturity  by  pro- 
.«»tlng  against  the  war  In  Vietnam?  Cer- 
tainly these  young  people  should  know  that 
he  wonderful  privileges  and  opportunities 
if  freedom  cost — they  coat  In  time  and  money 
-.ad  effort. 

It  Is  particularly  surprising  the  way  these 
oung  people  act  in  light  of  the  One  example 
'H  by  the  more  mature,  more  responsible 
idults  throughout  the  country.  '^ 

All  one  has  to  do  to  see  these  fine  ez- 
imples  Is  to  visit  with  some  regularity  the 
!ty  commission  meetings,  the  county  com- 
Tilsslon  meetings,  the  school  board  meet- 
ngt.  and  the  PTA  meetings. 

Here,  they  will  see  real  democracy  in 
urtion.  The  vibrant,  driving  force  that  pro- 
j«U  a  great  nation  to  new.  dizzy  heights  of 
.reatness.  Throngs  of  concerned.  Informed 
itlzens.  taking  an  active  lntere«t  In  their 
:)Temment  at  work. 

Ktrxs 
The  only  people  who  go  to  the  meetings 
/  governmental  bodies,  gpnerally.  are  those 
'bo  go  for  a  specific,  selfish  reason.  They  go 
j  get  something  done  for  number  one. 
ihen  they  get  that  done,  they  forget  all 
bout  government  untu  they  want  some- 
ilng  else  done  for  them,  or  when  they  get 
-  tax  statement. 

And  yet  the  same  lazy,  indifferent  cltleens 
have  the  nerve  to  complain  about  others 
»ho  are  showing  the  same  Immaturity  that 
Uiey  show  by  their  Indifference. 

If  the  end  resulU  were  not  bo  deadly  seri- 
ous. It  would  be  comical.  The  apathy  of  so- 
called  free  peoples  let  Socrates  be  falsely 
condemned,  let  the  Roman  civilization 
crumble,  let  the  British  Empire  deteriorate 
Into  second  rateness.  And  yet  those  same 
•"•interested.  Indifferent  citizens  In  the 
flwei  of  the  20th  century,  are  doing  the 
•wne  thing  again. 

Oh  yea.  It  can  be  blamed  on  big  govem- 
"nent.  and  we  can  go  back  to  the  television 
■*t  It  can  be  blamed  on  big  business,  and 
w  can  go  back  to  the  fish  pole.  It  can  be 
0 Umed  on  too  many  Communists  In  high 
Puices,  and  we  can  go  back  to  our  own  little 
Qlche. 

It  can  be  blamed  on  a  lack  of  gute,  and 
*•  can  go  back  to  the  mirror. 


THE  AMERICAN-AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS  DETRACTORS 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
Hhi  ,»^®  House,  the  gentleman  from 
kT.  ^^-  ASHBHOOK]  Is  recognized  for 
la  minutes. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cenUy  read  a  very  bitter  attack  on  the 
American-African  Affairs  Association  by 
Carl  Rowan,  former  USIA  Director  and 
member  of  the  Kermedy  administration. 
His  column  carried  so  many  Inaccuracies 
and  direct  untruths  that  it  is  hardly 
worthy  of  reply.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr. 
Rowan  so  well  represents  a  vocal  group 
of  American  liberals  who  use  the  smear 
but  are  the  loudest  to  attack  and  charge 
others  with  this  tactic.  Mr.  Rowan  uses 
guilt  by  association  with  classic  inge- 
nuity but  always  attacks  McCarthylsm. 

In  his  column  he  personally  attacked 
Dr.  Max  Yergan,  a  fine  gentleman  whom 
I  am  pleased  to  count  as  a  close  personal 
friend.  Mr.  Rowan  blithely  brands 
American  Negroes  who  do  not  go  along 
with  his  brand  of  liberalism  as  reaction- 
ary or  worse.  Of  all  of  his  unfortunate 
charges,  his  attack  on  Dr.  Max  Yergan 
and  George  Schuyler  is  the  most  vicious 
and  regrettable.  I  traveled  with  Max 
Yergan.  I  know  and  marvel  at  the 
breadth  of  his  imderstanding,  the  wis- 
dom of  his  philosophy  and  the  depth 
of  his  compassion.  To  attack  a  good 
and  Just  man  in  such  a  way  is  reprehen- 
sible— all  the  more  so  because  Mr. 
Rowan  tries  to  convince  the  American 
Negro  community  that  this  man.  his 
fellow  Negro.  Is  a  Judas  to  their  cause. 

Carl  Rowan  found  Max  Yergan  a  thorn 
In  his  side  when  we  were  Involved  in  the 
Congo  and  Katanga  flasco.  Max  Yergan 
exercised  Judgment  in  that  episode  and 
hM  been  vindicated  by  history.  Even 
the  State  Department  has  come  around 
to  the  position  that  Dr.  Yergan.  myself 
and  others  advocated  at  that  time.  In 
his  best  guilt-by-associatlon  form.  Carl 
Rowan,  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing tirade  at  a  December  27,  1961, 
speech  in  Philadelphia  : 

It  Is  an  extremely  revealing  thing  to  look 
at  the  sources  of  support  for  Tshombe  and 
his  policy  of  secession.  In  the  United  States, 
we  have  a  conglomeration  of  arch  conserva- 
tives; people  who  oppose  the  Income  tax; 
avowed  defenders  of  racial  segregation,  op- 
ponents of  fluoridation  of  water:  those  who 
want  to  destroy  the  Supreme  Court,  largely 
because  of  Its  ruling  on  school  segregation, 
and  BO  forth.  •  •  •  It  should  be  of  special 
Interest  to  this  audience  that  a  couple  of 
well-known  Negroes,  Oeorge  Schuyler  and 
Max  Yergan,  have  been  busy  spreading  the 
Struelens  line.  But,  then,  I  guess  Negroes 
are  entitled  to  produce  a  few  reactionaries, 
too. 

I  could  at  this  point  categorize  those 
who  oppose  AAA  in  the  same  way  but  the 
preferable  course  Is  to  appeal  to  reason. 
During  the  investigation  into  this  matter, 
Mr.  Rowan  was  presented  an  opportunity 
to  explain  his  views.  The  report  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  states: 

Mr.  Rowan  offered  no  evidence  to  back  his 
charges  that  support  for  President  Tshombe 
came  prlmarUy  from  an  amalgam  of  political 
extremists.  Including  those  who  opposed  the 
income  tax  and  those  who  opposed  the  fluori- 
dation of  water.  Mr.  Rowan  was  not  pre- 
pared to  place  any  one  In  any  of  his  several 
extremist  pigeonholes. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  go 
around  the  country  labeling  people  like 
Max  Yergan.  Bill  Rusher,  and  myself  by 


smear  words  of  racist,  reactionary,  ex- 
tremist, or  the  like.  This  Is  the  usual  pos- 
ture of  all  too  many  liberals.  They  are 
long  on  accusations  but  short  on  facts 
when  confronted. 

As  one  who  strongly  supports  the  work 
of  the  American-African  Affairs  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  I  found  his  statement  that  this 
organization  is  "primarily  Interested  in 
defending  South  African  apartheid  and 
Rhodesian  racism*  a  blatant  lie  which 
must  not  go  unchallenged. 

The  American-African  Affairs  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  has  its  offices  at  550  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  all  contributions  are  tex  deductible. 
Its  leaders  are  as  follows : 

Cochalrmen:   Mr.  William  A.  Rusher 
and  Dr.  Max  Yergan. 
Treasurer:  Mr.  Robert R.  Richardson. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Theodore  Lit. 
Directors:  Mr.  Lawrence  Fertlg.  Hon. 
Loy  W.  Henderson,  Mr.  Leon  Weil,  Dr. 
Thomas  Molnar,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Rice, 
Mr.  George  S.  Schuyler,  Prof.  Ernest  van 
den  Haag. 

A  partial  list  of  its  membership  In- 
cludes such  illustrious  Americans  as  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Andersen,  Prof.  James  D.  At- 
kinson, Prof.  Patrick  M.  Boarman.  Prof, 
Anthony   T.   Bouscaren,    Mr.    L.    Brent 
Bozell,  Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  Mr.  James  L. 
Buckley,   Mr.   Jameson   G.   Campaigne, 
Mr.   John  Chamberlain.  Dr.   Philip  M. 
Crane,  Mr.  Ralph  de  Toledano,  Mr.  John 
Dos  Passos,  Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  Dr. 
Stephen  Enke,  Mr.  Clifford  Forster.  Mr. 
William  J.  Gill.  Prof.  Jerzy  Hauptmann, 
Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt,  Dr.  Walter  Darnell 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Johnson.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter H.  Judd,  Dr.  Russell  Kirk,  Mr.  George 
F.  Koether,  Mrs.  Irene  Corbally  Kuhn, 
Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  Prof.  Reginald  D. 
Lang.  Mr.  Victor  Lasky,  Mr.  Neil  McCaf- 
frey. Mr.  Edwin  McDowell.  Mr.  J.  Daniel 
Mahoney.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Meyer.  Rev.  Vin- 
cent P.MlceU,  S.J..  Mr.  D.  Thomas  Miller, 
Prof.  Gerhart  Niemeyer,  Mr.  Michael  A. 
Padev.  Dr.  Melchior  Palyi,  Prof.  Sylves- 
ter Petro.  Mr.  Henry  Regnery.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.   Rickenbacker,   Prof.   David   N. 
Rowe,  Prof.  Edward  J.  Rozek,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   S.    Schlamm,    Prof.    William    8. 
Stokes,   Prof.    Stephen   J.    Tonsor,   Mr. 
Nathaniel  Weyl,  Prof.  Francis  G.  Wilson. 
These    are    distinguished    Americans 
who  have  a  common  purpose.     Most  of 
them  I  count  as  personal  friends.    Those 
whom  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  well  have  my  admiration  and 
respect.    How.  for  example,  can  you  de- 
mean a  great  man  like  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Judd,  one  of  the  most  beloved  Americans 
of  our  time?    Mr.  Rowan  and  his  type 
should  have  one  one-hundredth  of  the 
understanding  and  respect  of  a  Walter 
Judd. 

In  the  statement  of  purposes  of  the 
AAA,  the  following  language  depicts  what 
it  is  trying  to  do: 

The  road  to  true  progress  for  Africa  lies 
through  the  diligent  development  of  Ita  own 
resources,  in  an  orderly  political  and  eco- 
nomic atmosphere.  Here  Is  where  America 
can  help:  by  precept,  by  example,  and  by 
Judicious  extensions  of  practical  aid.  Cer- 
tainly It  la  In  America's  own  Intarest  to  do 
this.  But  who  deserves  our  help,  and  who 
does  not7     Which  tendencies  In  Africa  are 
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working;  coiictructively  toward  the  better- 
ment of  tta  peopkles.  and  wblch  are  cUtUIt* 
or  purely  deatrucUveT  The»e  are  Uie  eort  of 
questions  that  the  Amerlcan-AXrlcan  Affairs 
Asaoclatlon  proposes  to  ln?estlgat«  and  to 
answer. 

My  good  friend.  Bill  Rusher,  the  tar- 
get of  Mr.  Rowan's  poison  pen  summed 
It  up  pretty  well  when  he  concluded: 

Evidently  Carl  Rowan  fears  those  questions 
and  their  answer*. 

I  might  add.  BUI.  that  the  SUte  De- 
partment and  the  liberal  establishment 
are  equally  fearful  as  U  Mr.  Rowan,  our 
chief  detractor.  For  my  part,  I  will  work 
harder  than  ever  to  encourage  the  work 
of  American-African  Aftalrs  Association. 
Over  the  years  I  have  found  that  It  is  a 
pretty  good  rule  of  thumb  to  conclude 
that,  when  an  organization  elicits  the 
smear  campaign  of  the  left,  it  must  be 
hitting  close  to  dead  center.  For  that 
reason  I  will  also  double  my  contribution 
to  this  fine  group  and  encourage  my 
friends  to  do  likewise. 


March  22,  1966       f       March  22,  1966 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that 
the  srentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rzcoro  and  Include 
e.xtrai-.eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Sute  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  elTorts.  in  sup- 
po.n  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
Ki;u:dom  and  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
L  ruLed  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council,  to  prevent  Southern 
Rfiodesla  from  becoming  another  South 
.A./rlca  an  established  bastion  of  racial 
discrimination  and  persecution. 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that 
at  its  biennial  convention  In  December, 
the  APL-CIO  adopted  a  resolution  in 
support  of  this  policy.  Under  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  dated 
December  16, 1965: 
RraoLtJTiON  or  Tsnt  1986  Bizmkiai.  Convkm- 

TlOJf   or  THB  APT/-CIO 

BeUevlng  In  the  fundamental  right  of  peo- 
ples to  free  themselves  from  alien  rule  and 
their  Inherent  right  to  self-determination  oa 
the  basis  of  majority  rule; 

Aware  of  the  explosive  situation  In  Rho- 
desia stemialag  from  the  illegal  seizure  of 
power  by  the  Ian  Smith  racist  clique; 

Conscious  of  the  poeslblllty  of  a  race  war 
In  Rhodesia  which  will  plunge  the  whole  of 
Africa  In  a  blood  bath  and  poison  race  rela- 
tions the  world  over;  and  conscious  of  the 
positive  role  and  duty  the  free  labor  move- 
ment baa  In  averting  this  human  tragedy; 

Reaffirms  Its  suppKsrt  of  the  struggle  of  the 
people  of  southern  Africa  (South  Africa 
South  West  Africa.  Rhodesls.  Angola,  Moeam- 
blque)  and  other  colonial  territories  In  their 
light  for  Just  and  real  equality; 

Calls  upon  the  OS  Oovermnent  to  Initiate 
moves  that  will  help  qtiarantlne  the  Ian 
Smith  racUt  regime  and  bring  to  a  speedy 
end  the  pretentions  of  this  insane,  power- 
drunk  eUq\ie: 

XJrges  President  Johnson  to  call  upon  their 
*lly — Great  Britain — on  the  occasion  of  the 


visit  of  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  to  the 
tTnlted  States,  to  begin  immediate  and  ex- 
ploratory conversations  with  the  African  na- 
tionalist leaders  with  a  view  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  constitution  based  on  majority  rule; 
Calls  upon  the  free  labor  movement  to  give 
all  possible  humanitarian  and  material  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  In  their 
fight  to  secure  majority  rule  and  racial  Jxu- 
Uoe. 


THE  LAWYER  AS  A  LAWMAKER 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CKLL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"The  Lawyer  as  a  Lawmaker,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  February  1966  Issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

This  article  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  all  the  Members  of  this  House  as  It 
outlines  the  vital  function  and  role 
played  by  the  legal  practitioner  In  fash- 
ioning the  law  through  his  representa- 
tion of  clients  before  the  courts  and  the 
administrative  agencies. 

Its  author.  Prof.  Edward  D.  Re,  Is 
especially  qualified  to  speak  and  write 
on  this  aspect  of  a  lawyer's  professional 
responsibility  as  a  lawmaker. 

He  is  presently  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
having  been  appointed  to  that  position 
in  1961.  and  reappointed  for  a  3-year 
term  in  1963.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Commission,  in  its  administration  of  the 
various  laws  under  its  jurisdiction,  has 
made  outstanding  and  considerable  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  international 
law. 

Mr.  Re  himself  is  an  authority  on  In- 
ternational law  and  his  tangible  con- 
tributions In  this  area  of  the  law  consist 
of.  amon«  other  things,  authorship  of 
"Cases  and  Materials  on  International 
Law,"  1955;  "Foreign  Confiscations  In 
Anglo-American  Law,"  1951 — with  Les- 
ter B.  Orfied.  He  is  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  articles  to  various  legal 
periodicals. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

The  Lawtkr  as  a  Lawmakek 
(NoTB. — Mr.  Re  declares  that  lawyers  per- 
form a  vital  function  In  fashioning  the  law 
when  they  represent  clients  before  courts 
or  administrative  agencies.  The  counsel's 
brief,  for  example,  should  contain  the  artlcui 
lated  points,  and  perhaps  even  the  language, 
on  which  the  tribunal  may  suppc»-t  Its  deci- 
sion By  representing  his  client  competent- 
ly, the  lawyer  contributes  to  the  prc«ress  of 
law.) 

(By  Edward  D.  Re.  Chairman  of  the  tTJB. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission) 
All  lawyers  by  education  and  training  are 
made  keenly  aware  of  the  many  aspects  of 
their  professional  responsibility.  From  Its 
Inception,  the  legal  education  of  the  lawyer 
Is  designed  to  Inculcate  a  sense  of  respon- 
slbUlty.  Specific  reference  Is  made  to  the 
duties  owed  to  the  client,  the  Judiciary  and 
the  public.  In  addition,  the  organised  btw 
has  performed  valuable  public  aerrice 
through  a  number  of  programs  and  projects 


on  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  In  recent 
years  In  particular,  a  great  deal  of  construe 
Uve  work  has  been  done  in  affording  com- 
petent legal  services  to  the  Indigent.  Bar 
assocUtlons  also  have  shown  commendable 
leadership  In  the  defense  of  unpopular 
causes  and  the  clvU  rights  of  dtlxens 

An  extremely  Important,  although  often 
overlooked,  phase  of  professional  responslbu- 
Ity  U  the  role  of  the  Uwyer  as  a  lawmaker 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  lawyer  as  a  leglslatcr 
One  may  easUy  gage  the  Importance  of 
lawyers  as  legislators  by  noting  their  number 
In  the  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  every 
State  Nor  do  I  refer  to  the  role  of  the  lawyer 
in  assisting  legUlators  In  the  drafting  of  lee 
Ulatlon.  Rather,  I  mean  the  Uwyer  ai  » 
practlUoner  of  his  profession,  as  an  advocate 
In  the  dally  practice  of  the  law  and  hU  con- 
tribution to  the  JudlcUl  process,  the  Judicial 
opinion  and  the  law  ItseU. 

Alexis  de  TocquevlUe  In  his  famotis  book 
"Democracy  In  America."  observed  that  •'In 
ai:  free  govern  menu,  of  whatever  form  they 
may  be,  members  of  the  legal  profession  wm 
be  found  In  the  front  ranks  of  all  parties  '' 
The  accuracy  of  this  observation  can  be 
proved  by  recalling  that  of  the  80  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  33  were 
lawyers;  and  of  the  65  participants  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  34  were  lawyen 
My  purpose  ln.*recalllng  these  facts  Is  not 
solely  to  honor  the  legal  profession  but 
rather  to  highlight  the  role  that  It  has  played 
In  the  fashioning  and  development  of  the 
American  form  of  government.  With  the 
ever-expanding  complexity  of  government 
the  Importance  of  this  role  has  indeed  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  In  "The  Nature  of  the 
Judicial  Process,"  stated  that  "the  work  of 
deciding  cases  goes  on  every  day  in  hundreds 
of  courts  throughout  the  land."'  Althoiigh 
the  statement  Is  still  true,  today  the  work  of 
deciding  cases  goes  on  dally  not  only  In  hun- 
dreds of  coiu-ts  throughout  our  land,  but  also 
In  many  hundreds  of  admlnlstraUve  agen- 
cies, boards,  and  commissions. 

In  the  modern  world  of  Increasing  govern- 
mental activity  the  judicial  function  is  not 
limited  to  the  courts.  Hence,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  lawyer  to  the  Judicial  process  Is 
not  Uoolted  to  the  lawyer's  professional  work 
In  the  courts.  The  contribution  today  Is 
broader  and  is  made  by  the  lawyer  In  the 
daUy  representation  of  his  client,  not  only 
before  the  oovirts.  but  also  before  the  ntuner- 
ous  administrative  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

For  instance,  take  one  aspect  of  the  law- 
yer's work — the  writing  of  briefs.'  The  brief 
submitted  by  counsel  ought  to  help  shape 
not  only  the  judicial  opinion  but  also  the 
law  Itself.  George  Rossman,  a  former  Justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon,  has  noted, 
"If  better  briefs  are  written,  the  courts  will 
produce  better  decisions."  ♦  This  statement 
highlights  the  responsibility  of  the  advocate 
who  In  the  first  Instance  mtist  prepare  the 
case  and  submit  his  authorities  for  adjudica- 
tion. Mr.  Justice  Brandels  stated  the  point 
moet  candidly  when  he  said,  "A  judge  rarely 
performs  his  functions  adequately  unless  the 
case  before  him  Is  adequately  presented."' 
All  of  these  statementa  Indicate  that  by 
properly  fulfilling  his  responsibility  to  the 
client  and  by  the  competent  and  thorough 
presentation  of  his  case  counsel  simultane- 
ously Is  fulfilling  a  higher  and  more  noble 
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'  De  TocquevUle,  "Democracy  In  America," 
374  (Bradley  ed.  1966). 

•CardoK),  "The  Nature  of  the  Judicial 
Process"  0  (I»31). 

*  See  materials  on  advocacy  In  "Be.  Brief 
Writing  and  Oral  Argtunent"  (third  ed  19«5) 

*  Roesman,  "Apjjellate  Practice  and  Advo- 
cacy," 84  Oregon  Law  Review  78  (1965). 

•Brandels.  'The  Uvlng  Law,"  10  nilnoU 
Law  Review  461.  470  (1916). 


funcUon  by  helping  to  shape  the  judicial 
(jplnlon  and  the  law. 

Whitney  North  Seymour,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  In  an 
address  entitled  "The  Bar  as  Lawmaker." 
emphasized  this  resjKinslbility  by  reminding 
the  bar  that  "the  advocate  has  played  a  part 
in  the  law-making  process  through  the  per- 
suading of  Judges  to  decide  cases  in  par- 
ticular ways.  Thiu.  In  any  treatment  of 
Uarsball's  contribution  to  American  consti- 
tutional law,  It  would  be  wrong  to  omit 
reference  to  Webster  and  the  other  great 
advocates  whose  arguments  were  accepted 
and  became  a  part  of  the  ultimate  warp  and 
woof  of  the  law.' 

The  reference  to  the  contribution  of  Daniel 
Webster  recalls  the  famous  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  In  "McCuUoch  v.  Maryland." 
4  Wheat.  316  (1819).  For  the  specific  con- 
tribution of  Webster  to  that  decision  one 
ought  to  read  the  contentions  of  counsel  set 
forth  In  the  official  report  of  that  famous 
cue.  Not  only  does  the  Court  follow  closely 
the  questions  presented  and  the  arguments 
jf  counsel,  but  It  adopts  several  statements 
msde  by  Webster.  Indeed,  hla  statement. 
An  unlimited  power  to  tax  Involves  neces- 
sarily a  power  to  destroy,"  becomes  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  famous  utterance  that 
The  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to 
destroy." ' 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  specific 
contribution  of  the  advocate  to  the  judicial 
;pInlon.  This  Is  a  fascinating  field  of  legal 
research  designed  to  uncover  the  origin  of 
passages  and  phrases  that  are  so  well-known 
■0  historians  and  lawyers.  The  origin  of 
.bese  familiar  statements  often  Is  attributed 
without  question  to  judgres.  As  In  the  case 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  remark,  research 
T.ay  reveal  that  many  famous  phrases  repre- 
sent the  skill  and  handiwork  of  counsel  who 
submitted  the  case  for  adjudication.* 

This  has  practical  significance  to  the  law- 
yer in  the  active  and  dally  practice  of  his 
profession.  It  brings  to  mind  the  suggestion 
niade  by  the  late  Karl  N.  Llewellyn,  who 
speaks  of  "the  proffered,  phrased  oplnlon- 
temel."  Professor  Llewellyn  In  "The  Com- 
mon Law  Tradition."  states:  "What  Is 
wanted  Is  a  passage  which  can  be  quoted 
Terbatlm  by  the  court,  a  passage  which  so 
clearly  and  rightly  states  and  crystallizes 
toe  background  and  the  result  that  It  is  rec- 
opused  on  sight  as  doing  the  needed  work 
»nd  as  practically  demanding  to  be  lifted 
Into  the  opinion."' 

All  lawyers  know  that  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  careful  and  painstaking  prepara- 
tion. Although  the  tmmedUte  objective  U 
to  win  the  particular  case,  enough  has  been 
«ld  to  prove  that  the  contribution  of  the 

•Seymour,  "The  Bar  as  Lawmaker"  In  Paul- 
•»n,  "Legal  Institutions  Today  and  Tomor- 
row," 174  (1969), 

'For  an  Interesting  discussion  ait  this  case 
In  Its  historical  context,  see  "Marke,  Vig- 
nettes of  Legal  History"  43^46  ( 19fl6) . 

'See,  for  example.  Greene  v.  MeElroy.  360 
OS.  474  (1969),  wherein  Mr.  JusUce  Harlan 
In  a  separate  opinion  wrote ;  "it  Is  regrettable 
Ui»t  my  brother  Clark  shotild  have  so  far 
yielded  to  the  temputlons  of  colorful  charac- 
terization as  to  depict  the  issue  In  thU  case 
•»  being  whether  a  cltlaen  has  'a  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  access  to  the  Govem- 
ments  military  secreta'  •  •  •."  id.  at  610. 
•".Justice  Clark  In  a  footnote  to  his  dissent 
replied:  "My  brother  Harlan  very  kindly 
«wllu  me  with  'colorful  characterization'  In 
wing  this  as  the  Issue,  While  I  take  great 
P™*  In  authorship,  I  must  say  that  In  this 
^«*nce  I  merely  agreed  with  the  statement 
MUit  Issue  by  the  Solicitor  General  and  his 
eocounsei  In  five  different  places  in  the  brief 
'«  the  United  States."     Id.  at  611. 

Mwf^'"^'  '"^^  Common  Law  Tradition," 
"I  (1960), 


lawyer  goes  far  beyond  the  success  of  the 
moment.  By  the  assistance  that  he  grants 
to  the  adjudicator,  be  he  Judge,  commis- 
sioner, or  trial  examiner,  he  will  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  decision  that  will  be  rendered. 
And  In  a  system  In  which  precedents  play 
-BO  lmp>ortant  a  role  In  the  shaping  of  the 
law  of  the  future,  the  lawyer,  too.  will  have 
played  a  part  In  molding  and  perhaps  Im- 
proving the  law  of  the  land.  This  realiza- 
tion gives  a  new  dimension  to  the  Indis- 
pensable requirements  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion and  the  competent  handling  of  cases 
before  the  courts  and  administrative  trt- 
btmals. 

The  lawyer,  by  applying  his  professional 
skllU,  will  succeed  in  accomplishing  several 
goals.  First,  he  will  discharge  his  duty  to 
his  client.  Second,  he  will  help  the  judge 
or  other  adjudicator  make  a  well-reasoned 
and  well-written  decision.  Third,  he  wUl 
contribute  to  the  substantive  aspects  of  that 
opinion  or  decision.  Fourth,  he  will  play  a 
vital  role  In  giving  impetus  and  guidance  to 
the  law  itself.  Indeed,  the  process  proves 
that  the  lawyer,  by  the  competent  practice 
of  hla  profession.  Is  also  truly  a  lawmaker. 


HAW  AH:    OUR  50TH  STATE 

Mr,  ED'WARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  P«p- 
PER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
just  past  marked  the  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  passage  of  Hawaii  statehood 
legislation  through  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives.  To  the  words  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  risen  in  praise  and 
appreciation  of  Hawaii,  our  beautiful 
50th  State,  I  would  like  to  add  my  tribute. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  Congress  of  this  country  should  have 
felt  the  need  to  deliberate  so  long  over 
territorial  Hawaii's  admission  to  our  sls- 
terh(x>d  of  States.  Despite  her  un- 
matched charm,  democratic  spirit,  and 
compelling  material  bounty,  a  century 
lapsed  before  the  jubilant  day  of  March 
12,  1959,  when  the  House  cleared  her  way 
for  statehood. 

As  early  as  1854,  the  United  States  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  annexation  with 
Hawaii,  a  treaty  which  provided  for  the 
Immediate  according  of  statehood.  But 
the  selfish  opposition  of  certain  vested 
interests  in  the  country  caused  the  treaty 
to  be  rejected  by  the  UB.  Senate.  Years 
of  repeated  reverses  followed,  but  the 
people  of  the  Islands  kept  alive  their 
hope. 

On  June  14,  1900,  following  passage  of 
the  Organic  Act,  Congress  designated 
Hawtdl  as  an  Incorporated  territory  and 
an  integral  part  of  our  country.  Her 
annexation  wm  voluntary  and  long 
sought.  After  100  years  of  independence 
the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  chose 
to  cede  to  this  country  their  lovely  and 
abundant  domain.  It  was  a  tremendous 
compliment  to  this  Nation  and  to  democ- 
racy. 

It  Is  a  regretful  part  of  our  history 
that,  though  we  were  willing  to  accept 
her  lands,  we  were  not  yet  willing  to 
grant  her  citizens  the  full  and  equal 
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status  of  citizenship.  For  59  years  fol- 
lowing annexation,  the  gracious  and  in- 
dustrious islanders  worked  and  i^ullt  to- 
ward that  dream.  An  estimat,ed  50 
pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with  State- 
hood were  Introduced  into  Congress^dur- 
ing  those  years,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Hawaii  thrust  her  economy  forward  to- 
ward exemplary  prosp)erlty.  Already  our 
most  shining  example  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  harmony  and  racial  tolerance, 
she  became  the  richest  territory  ever  to 
seek  admission  into  this  Union. 

Finally,  the  patient  and  determined 
quest  after  justice,  equality,  and  dignity 
for  the  Hawaiian  people  was  climaxed 
in  1959  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  creating  our  50th 
State.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  citizens  of 
any  other  State  are  more  imbued  with 
a  living  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
own  government  and  that  of  this  Nation. 
The  statehood  petition  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  1954  contained  the  signatures 
of  an  impressive  proportion  of  Hawaii's 
adult  population,  men  and  women  vitally 
Interested  In  assuming  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  XJS.  citizenship.  And,  we 
can  look  to  our  youngest  State  for  lead- 
ership and  example  in  solving  one  of  our 
oldest  national  problems. 

The  full  dignity  and  equality  of  every 
human  being,  regardless  of  race  or  na- 
tional origin,  has  been  a  most  funda- 
mental dream  of  American  democracy. 
But  it  has  been  a  dream  which  has  too 
often  eluded  reality.  Tolerance  and 
brotherhood  must  come  from  the  heart. 
The  peoples  of  our  Island  paradise  offer 
to  all  a  living  example  of  the  spirit  and 
friendship  which  may  someday  give  real 
tangibility  to  the  great  American  ideal. 
Hawaii,  today,  has  more  than  fulfilled 
our  expectations  as  an  equal  member  of 
the  United  States.  Her  political  matu- 
rity has  been  ably  demonstrated  by  the 
outstanding  contributions  of  Hawaii's 
elected  representatives  to  these  halls. 
The  ability  of  our  esteemed  colleagues 
In  the  House,  the  Honorable  Patsy  Mink, 
and  the  Honorable  Spark  Matsitnaga, 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  us  till.  Their  keen  minds  and  gracious 
aloha  spirit  have  made  our  work  as  leg- 
islators more  rewarding. 

America  is  justifiably  proud  of  her 
50th  State,  and  as  we  remember  the  joy- 
ous day  that  culminated  the  years  of 
dedicated  effort  to  achieve  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  let  us  express  our  humble  appre- 
ciation for  the  precious  gifts  which  she 
has  added  to  this  land. 


THE  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY  IN  EVERY 
STATE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEABSER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced  (HJl.  13879) 
would  amend  the  act  of  June  29,  1938 
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52  sut.  1233),  "to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  in  every  State,"  by  making 
nmndatory  the  establishment  by  the  De- 
fe:..se  Department  of  a  national  cemetery 
whenever  land  for  the  purpose  has  been 
donated  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  language  of  the  act  as  It  now  stands 
U  not  mandatory,  but  Is  merely  directory. 

The  Defense  Department  opposes  this 
bill  on  the  ground  that  Its  policy  Is  not 
only  to  refuse  to  establish  new  national 
cemeteries,  but  to  close  existing  ones.  It 
argues  that,  since  national  cemeteries  are 
already  inequitably  distributed,  to  estab- 
".Lsh  new  ones  would  merely  add  to  the 
imbalance  of  their  distribution.  Why 
should  this  be  so?  Newly  established 
national  cemeteries  might  help  to  cor- 
rect the  admittedly  unfair  distribution 
that  .-.ow  exists.  That  a  situation  is  bad 
Is  hardly  a  reason  for  arguing  against 
steps  that  might  partially  correct  it. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  problem  than 
a  shiortalghted  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Defense  Department.  There  Is  gross  un- 
fairness to  those  bereaved  by  the  death 
of  men  who  have  valiantly  served  our 
country.  For  example.  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  9,  1966.  the 
grief  of  a  father  whose  son  lost  his  life 
nghtlng  for  his  country  In  Vietnam  1^ 
described.     The  article  states: 

On    Monday,    when    noUfled    of    hU    ■on'* 
deatii.  Ui.  D decided  that  be  wanted 


organizations.  It  Is  Just  about  time  that 
tlie  Defense  Department's  indifference  to 
this  vitally  important  matter  be 
corrected. 


March  22,  1966 
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hla  »on   to   Ue   In    the  New   Jersey   national 
military  cemetery  at  Beverly. 

But  then  the  father  received  another 
shock.  An  economy  program  started  In  the 
.nnal  months  of  the  Elaenhower  administra- 
tion is  cloelng  out  the  national  military 
cemeteries.  New  Jersey's  shut  Its  gates  of- 
ftciaUy  a  month  ago.  Burials  which  were 
occurring  at  the  rate  of  Ave  a  day  have 
dropped  to  two  a  day.  limited  to  the  Im- 
mediate families  (spouses  or  minor  children) 
of  servicemen  or  veterans  already  Interred. 

When  a  reporter  relayed  the  story  to  •  •  • 
the  New  Jersey  adjutant  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  he  interceded  with  cemetery 
offlclals  yesterday  and  obtained  an  excepUon. 

r  am  glad  that  an  exception  was  ob- 
tained m  this  completely  deserving  case, 
but  I  am  concerned  that  in  other  cases! 
equally  deserving,  exceptions  will  not  be 
granted,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  asked 
for.  Qrlef-strlcken  parents,  wives,  or 
children  of  those  who  have  recently  died 
or  been  killed  are  usually  unable  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  for  obtaining  such 
exceptions. 

They  should  not  have  to  ask  that  ex- 
ceptions to  this  absurd  policy  be  made. 
The  policy  should  be  changed.  Instead 
of  closing  them  down,  we  should  expand 
the  sl2e  and  the  number  of  our  national 
military  cemeteries.  Relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased should  not  tiave  to  travel  incredi- 
ble distances  for  the  burial  of  their  loved 
ones  or  to  visit  their  graves.  The  very 
lea.st  that  we  can  do  for  men  who  have 
served  their  country  so  well  Is  to  bury 
them  properly,  near  their  loved  ones,  in 
a   national  military  cemetery. 

Whf-neve-  land  Is  donated  for  the  pur- 
po.-;e  of  estibllshing  a  naUonal  mUitary 
cemetery  It  should  be  accepted  by  the 
D*'fen.^e  Department  and  such  a  cemetery 
-snouid  tx-  ••s'abUshed.  immediately.  I 
.have  recfl.ed  communicationa  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  policy  from  many  Inter- 
ested clU^ens  and  from  many  veteran*' 


Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RecoHD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objectloo. 
Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  March  13.  In  Miami,  Fla., 
there  was  a  great  celebration  commem- 
orating the  millennium  of  Poland.  There 
was  a  beautiful  pageant  depicting  the 
great  history  of  Poland  and  an  Inspiring 
program.      The    author,    producer    and 
narrator  of  the  pageant  was  a  lovely  lady, 
a  distinguished  attorney  and  an  eminent 
American.  Mrs.  Lillian  J.  Miciak.    The 
presentation  made  by  Mrs.  Miciak  so 
perfectly  captured  the  glorious  and  great 
history  of  Poland,  the  dynamic  and  de- 
termined spirit  of  the  Polish  people  and 
their  long  reverence  for  religion,  and  was 
so  eloquent  and  moving,  that  I  believe  it 
deserves   incorporation   in   the  Record 
for  the  edification  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  of  all  who  read  the  Record. 
I  therefore  Incorporate  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks: 
A  Sajldtx  to  Poi^m  on  Hm  lin-Lxstrrmt  Pmo- 
caAK  HxLo  Of  Miami.  Fla.,  on   Maxch   13, 
1986.  Sponsorxd  bt  thk  Flouxda  Division 
of  thi  Polish   Amesican   CoNcaxss,   Mas. 
Maua  Dambski,  Psesisent 
(Written,  produced,  and  narrated  by 
Attorney  Lillian  J.  Miciak) 
To   tell   the  story  of    1,000   years"  growtJl 
and  development  is  a  difficult  task  to  say  the 
least — but  a  task  of  love — for  Poland's  his- 
tory is  a  love  affair,  a  love  story,  a  nation's 
love  affair  with  Ood  the  Creator  of  all  na- 
tlons. 

Poland  belcMigs  to  the  family  of  western 
Slavs  and  her  original  homeland  was  In  the 
regions  located  north  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  the  Prlpet  River.  From  thU 
center  the  western  Slavs  migrated  In  various 
directions  but  moving  westward  they  were 
stopped  by  the  Oemoanlo  peoples  and  these 
Slavs  were  the  ones  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  Poland  and  Bohemia. 

The  first  mention  of  the  northern  organl- 
aaUon  of  Slavic  tribe*  under  the  Ruler 
MlesKko  was  In  863.  Mleszko  was  the  ruler  of 
the  Polanle  tribe.  The  strongest  and  the 
most  Influential  tribe  In  the  organisation  of 
Polanle.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  the 
fourth  member  of  the  Plast  dynasty  and 
began  his  reign  In  Qnlezno. 

In  e«S  Mleasko.  the  pagan  ruler  of  Po- 
lanle. married  the  very  good  Christian.  Cath- 
olic Princess  of  Bohemia  named  Dobrawa. 
also  called  Dabrowska.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  King  Bolealaw  of  Bohemia.  Historic 
acoounu  of  thU  meeting  tell  us  that  Do- 
brawa. along  with  her  brother,  chaplain,  and 
knlghu  of  the  court,  met  Mleszko  In  the 
land  of  Polanle  and  after  the  wedding  agree- 
ment* were  met  they  married. 

The  year  966.  however,  marks  the  mo- 
mentou*  conversion  of  MlasEko  and  hU  bap- 
tism. MlSKko  according  to  records  of  his- 
tory was  baptized  a  Catholic  on  AprU  14. 
»«e.  and  along  with  him  a  great  nnmber  oC 


the  Polanle  court  and  the  people  of  Polani. 

became  Catholic*.  .  '^o'anie 

Going  back  to  historic  account*  nrior  t^ 

tOeo^o's  baptism,  we  are  told  that  m  earW 

thodlus  was  blooming  m  nearby  Bohemia 
(now  Czechoslovakia)  and  the  southern  ~rt 
of  Polanle  (now  Poland)  was  greatly  iX 
enoed  by  their  teachings.  No  doubt  Chrlsti 
anlty  was  being  practiced  there  since  thaJ 
time.  But  It  was  In  A.D.  9««  when  the  Ruler 
Mleszko  I  himself  was  baptized,  that  tZ 
nation  accepted  Christianity  and  became  I 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

While  It  U  true  that  there  were  manv 
political  reasons  for  Mleszko  to  marrv 
Dobrawa.  It  Is  agreed  without  any  argument 
that  Mleszko's  baptism  was  due  to  the  In 
fluence  of  his  good  Christian,  Catholic  wife 
By  this  conversion  Poland  forever  alined  her- 
self with  the  Western  World  and  the  Latin 
rite  and  culture  affected  the  educational 
ciiltural,  and  political  growth  of  all  PoUih 
living  from  that  time  on. 

TH«    WATSm   BHSJNES    Of    POLAND 

During  this  year  we  celebrate  the  annl- 
versary  of  Mleszko'*  baptism  and  Polandi 
entrance  In  a  lifelong  friendship  with  God 
For  without  hi*  love  of  God,  his  faith  the 
Pole  would  not  be  a  Pole.  For  without  hope 
and  courage  Poland  would  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Mleszko  and  the  pagans  he  ruled 
were  plain  dweller*— Polanle — and  before 
Mleszko's  conversion  the  Idea  that  the  Poles 
had  of  God  was  that  of  an  all  and  powerful 
being.  They  worshiped  the  Swlatowid.  but 
with  the  coming  of  the  Catholic  Faith  the 
shrines  of  Poland  were  now  dedicated  to  Ood, 
to  the  blessed  Mother,  and  to  the  saints  of 
the  church.  Shrlnea  of  various  shape*  and 
sizes  sprang  up  around  Poland  like  flowei» 
of  the  fields.  In  every  hamlet,  town,  and 
forest,  from  one  part  of  Poland  to  the  other, 
In  the  hills  and  In  the  mountains,  near  the 
rtver*  and  on  the  fields,  the  slirlne*  by  the 
wayside  sprang  up. 

Here  we  see  a  typical  shrine— so  well 
known  to  Poland  In  the  past.  Here  the 
children  and  adult*  would  *top  and  pray  and 
give  thanks  to  God.  From  the  simple  wayside 
shrine,  to  the  coming  of  the  Clsterslana.  the 
Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  and  the  Jesuit*. 
the  Polish  soul  blosaomed  and  ber  great 
devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Ood  grew.  Man 
the  Mother  of  Ood  is  honored  by  the  Poles 
In  Vllno  as  Our  lAdy  of  Oetrobrama;  In 
Czeetocbowa  as  Our  Lady  of  caestochowa. 
Queen  of  Poland,  she  Is  called,  and  to  her 
the  millions  of  Poles  call  In  their  hour  of 
need: 

"Oh  Mary,  Mother  of  Ood,  Queen  of  Poland, 
pray  for  us." 

Poland  Is  proud  of  her  faith  and  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  she  has  more  hymns  dedicated 
to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  World. 

TH«    BAIKTS    or    POLAND 

During  Its  1,000  years  of  Catholicism 
Poland  ha*  given  the  church  millions  at 
members,  hundred  otf  tbotisands  of  priests, 
bishop'  monks,  friars,  nuns,  and  brothers. 
It*  finest  SOD*  and  daughters — the  fairest 
flowers  In  the  land  served  Ood  and  country. 
The  PolUh  nation  ha*  given  the  Catholic 
Church  70  religious  congregations  of  mta 
and  women,  from  the  Knight*  of  Christ  in 
1338  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  In  1959. 

Poland  has  defended  the  faith  against  the 
Tartars  In  1341.  the  Turk*  In  1683,  and  In 
1930  It  defended  the  church  and  Poland 
agaln*rt  the  Botebnvlk*.  Poland  has  supplied 
th«  CoUege  of  Oardlnal*  with  21  meoiben 
tmu  Sblgniew  Olesnlckl  In  1431  to  BUtan 
Oardlnal  Wyszynski  in  1963,  the  prwiot 
Primate  of  Poland. 

Tb\>a  *lnce  Mleazko's  baptism  the  life  et 
the  PoUch  people  has  been  Intimately  linked 
with   the   Oatbollc   Church   In  mutual  a- 
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change  of  devotion  and  servioe.  Little  wckn- 
der  then  that  Poland  ha*  be«n  called  by  the 
Holy  Father  the  nation  of  saints. 

Here  we  see  St.  Hedwlg.  Jadwiga,  Princes* 
of  Slask.  married  to  Duke  Reiuyk  of  SUecla. 
It  is  written  that  she  wks  an  unusual  woman 
having  great  compassion  for  the  sick,  the 
poor,  and  the  unfortunate.  She  and  he  lived 
together  happily  for  a  great  many  year* 
doing  splrlttial  good  works.  They  had  siz 
children,  and  following  her  husbands  death 
Hedwig.  who  founded  the  Ciatercian  Order 
in  Poland,  joined  the  convent,  taking  the 
religious  habit  of  the  CLsterctan  nun  where 
her  daughter  Oetrude  was  the  Abbess.  Hed- 
wlg died  in  1243  and  she  waa  oannonized  a 
saint  in  1268.  Her  feast  day  la  celebrated  on 
October  16. 

St  Kazimler.  Prince  of  Poland,  son  of 
King  Kazimler  m.  King  of  PoUnd,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  royal  court  but  he  had  a  horror 
of  luxury  and  practiced  many  mortifications. 
Under  the  oare  of  the  great  holy  Canon  John 
Dlugosz.  Kazlmlers  grew  In  holiness.  Kazi- 
mler (Caslmlr)  Is  one  of  the  patrons  of 
Poland.  He  died  in  1482  and  was  cannonlzed 
•  Mint  in  1633.  His  feast  day  is  on  March  4. 
The  boy  saint.  St.  Stanlalaw  Koetka,  waa  a 
young  Polish  nobleman  whose  father  was  a 
very  rich  man.  Stanlslaw  was  brought  up  at 
court  amid  much  splendor  and  riches.  Early 
In  life  however,  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  God.  He  decided 
<  to  Join  the  religious — the  Jesuits — and  he 
walked  from  Poland  to  Vienna  and  thence  to 
Rome  where  he  was  accepted  Into  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate.  Hi*  life  waa  short  but  all  of  It 
was  dedicated  to  God.  He  wms  18  when  he 
died  in  1668.  He  was  canontaed  a  saint  In 
1726     His  feast  day  is  November  13. 

St.  Andrew  Bobola,  bom  at  the  wealthy 
family  of  Bobolow  In  Poland  in  1591,  showed 
great  devotion  to  Ood  and  early  in  life  went 
to  Vilno  and  entered  the  Jesuit  Order.  He 
worked  with  the  young  and  became  the 
spiritual  director  of  the  Legion  of  Mary.  He 
was  a  great  preacher  and  did  missionary  work 
for  over  20  years.  The  Kozakl — ^the  Coasaks — 
oaptured  him  and  cruelly  murdered  him  be- 
cause he  would  not  deny  hU  faith.  He  died 
»  martyr  for  his  faith  on  May  16.  1667.  He 
was  cannonlzed  in  1938. 

Among  the  aalnts  of  Poland  there  were 
Jacek,  St.  Stanlslaw  the  Bishop.  Klnga. 
Czeslaw,  Jan  Kanty.  Wladyslaw.  Jolenta.  and 
many  more  too  numerous  to  mention  now. 
Small  wonder  that  Poland  earned  from  the 
church  the  Otle  "Mother  of  Salnte,"  and 
after  the  Turks  were  crushed  by  the  Poles 
la  Vienna  and  Europe  saved  by  the  Christian 
armies  of  King  Jan  Sobieskl  of  Poland,  the 
Holy  See  caUed  Poland  "Bulwark  of 
Christendom." 

Today  a  1.000  years  after  Mleazko's  baptism 
In  966.  there  are  some  40  million  Catholic* 
or  Polish  descent  throughout  the  world  and 
we  salute  Poland  on  her  millennium.  And 
although  the  majority  of  the  Poles  are  of 
Catholic  faith.  Poland  as  a  nation  early  in 
her  history  granted  religious  freedom  to  aU 
'''"«— the  Protertant*.  the  Jews  aU  found 
haven  In  Poland — and  both  religious  and 
civic  rights  were  guaranteed  to  all  In  Poland 
°7  Its  conatltuUon  of  May  3. 

ORZAT  IITN   AND  WOVEN 

Poland's  great  men  and  women  were  many, 
out  to  mention  ohly  a  few  now. 

Music :  Who  In  the  world  doe*  not  know  of 
OT  hasn't  thrilled  to  the  music  of  Frederick 
Chopin,  Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl.  Wlenawskl. 
»nd  Monluszko. 

Literature:  The  greatest  sea  story  writer  In 
we  world  is  a  Pole — Joseph  Conrad,  born 
J^ph  Korzenlowskl — and  Adam  Mlcklewlca 
Who  wrote  the  great  epic.  "Pan  Thadeus." 
And  What  about  the  great  writem  Maria 
Konopnlcka.  Joseph  KraszewBkl.  Zygmunt 
Kraslnskl— the    great    Polish   painters— Jan 
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Matejko,     Brandt,     Wysptanskl.     and     the 
Olerymskl'*. 
Here  now  we  see : 

Copemik :  Bom  Nlkolaj  Kopemik  in  Poland 
In  1473  m  the  northern  city  of  Torun.  al- 
most 600  years  ago,  Kopemik  discovered  that 
the  earth  was  not  stationary  but  orbited 
along  with  the  other  planets  around  the  sun. 
Oreat  priest,  scientist,  humanist,  and  great 
pole — Copernicus. 
And  the  Polish  Nobel  Prize  winners: 
Wladyslaw  Reymont:  Polish  novelist  and 
poet,  born  in  1883  In  Warsaw,  Poland.  He 
received  Uttle  education  and  tried  his  hand 
at  many  different  Jobs.  b\it  found  himself  in 
writing.  His  novels — over  20  of  them — were 
published  In  Russian.  French,  German.  Swe- 
dish. Spanish;  and  then  came  his  greatest 
work.  "The  Seasons:  Spring.  Summer.  Au- 
tumn, and  Winter,"  and  for  this  he  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature. 

Maria  Sklodowska  Curie:  Bom  in  Warsaw. 
Poland,  scientist,  physicist,  teacher,  wife,  and 
mother.  She  and  ber  French  husband  won 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  In  1903;  but  after 
his  death  she  continued  her  work  and  re- 
search In  radium  and  In  1911  she  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  In  chemistry.  Her  love  for  Po- 
land was  great  and  although  she  lived  and 
worked  In  France  she  named  one  of  ber  new 
elements  aXter  Poland — Polonium. 

Henryk  Blenklewlcz:  Born  In  Poland  In 
1846,  educated  at  the  University  of  Warsaw. 
author  of  many  books,  famous  all  over  the 
world.  "With  Fire  and  Sword."  "The  Deluge," 
"Knights  of  the  Cross."  the  world-renown 
"Quo  Vadis."  and  "Whither  Ooest  Thou." 
which  won  for  him  the  Nobel  Prize  In  litera- 
ture in  1905. 

It  Is  impossible  to  tell  of  a  1,000  years  in 
Bo  short  a  time.  We  can  only  tell  of  the 
names  famUlar  to  the  world  at  large,  but 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  great 
men  and  women  of  Poland  who  have  con- 
tributed to  Poland's  growth. 

Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl  said  In  1939  that 
Poland's  greatest  misfortune  was  her  geo- 
graphical situation — at  the  extreme  Euro- 
pean end,  with  no  natural  boundary  between 
her  and  the  turbulent  East,  Poland  was  pre- 
destined to  be  ailways  the  first  to  receive  the 
shocks  of  the  Tartars,  the  Mongolians,  the 
Turkish  Invasions.  Poland's  first  600  years 
of  ezletence  were  filled  with  these  shocks. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  her  history  Poland 
has  been  Invaded  or  has  been  defending 
European  countries.  Considering  such  ab- 
normal circumstances  it  is  really  astotUahlng 
how  Intense  and  how  important  has  been  her 
Intellectual  and  artistic  life. 

Anna  Maria  Zajac  Oacek,  a  great  Polish 
American  poet,  teacher,  and  clubwoman 
wrote  a  special  "Ode  to  Poland"  for  this 
Poland  mlll«nnlum  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  it: 

"Beloved  land  of  the  white  eagle,  land  that 
fought  so  valiantly  for  Its  freedom  In  War- 
saw, Narvik,  TObruk.  Monte  Casslno,  Ankara, 
Falalse,  Breda,  Ambelm,  and  wherever  free- 
dcnn  of  liberty-loving  nations  waa  at  stake — 
on  land.  In  the  air.  and  on  the  sea — firmly 
believing  that  out  of  the  present  chaos  a 
better  world  would  evolve  wherein  would 
abide  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward 
none — to  thy  Impoverished,  parched  lips  the 
big  three  raised  a  chalioe  filled  with  bitter 
gall — drink  they  say — drink  to  the  Poland 
that  wa* — drink  to  the  Poland  that  hath 
ceaaed  to  be. 

"Can  It  be  beloved  Poland  that  thou  art 
doomed  to  be  no  more.  Is  the  world  so  blind 
that  it  doth  not  see  that  there  can  be  no 
compensation  for  thy  great  loss.  Land  of  my 
forefather  I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  will 
come  to  pass.  Who  ha*  earned  a  right  to 
live  a*  an  Independent  nation  with  a  gov- 
ernment of  thine  own  choice — if  not  thee 
whose  men  and  women  with  grenades  In 
hand*  fought  (the  Masts]  fcr  63  day*  alone 


in  Warsaw  and  with  a  handful  of  predous 
Polish  aoU  clutched  tightly  m  their  blood 
drenched  hands  died  with  the  words  on  their 
lips — Jeacze  Polska  nie  s^lnela.  Poland  U 
not  yet  dead.  He  who  fell  thrice  on  the  road 
to  Golgotha  wUl  not  forget  thee.  Thou  shall 
also  be  reborn  and  bring  light  unto  thU  wmr- 
tom  world.  A  nation  that  has  given  aa 
much  of  the  world  cannot  die.  It  will  not 
die  as  long  a*  freemen  know  of  thee 
Poland,  land  of  my  forefathers,  we  salute 
thee  on  thU  1,000th  anniversary  of  your 
oonveraion  to  Christianity. 

"Pol&Aa.  land  of  many  arU,  land  of  the 
white  eagle,  God  grant  you  fre«lof»  to  fly 
again  as  freely  as  the  eagle  does  and  may 
your    next    1,000    years    bring    you    peace 
Joy  and  God's  blessings  on  you — ^Poland." 


MRS.  MILLER:  THE  SPEAKER  OP 
THE  YEAR  AWARD  FOR  1»«5  BY 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  ot  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pkp- 
PK»]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  wag  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  and  grand  ladles  of  America  is 
Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Mnier.  Mrs.  Miller 
Is  the  sister  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  who  ever  served  in  the  DJS. 
Senate  and  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and 
devoted  of  Democrats,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Ouffey.  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
had  the  hwior  to  serve  with  Senator 
Guffey  in  the  Senate  for  many  years  He 
and  his  three  talented  and  lovely  sisters 
were  among  the  closest  friends  Mrs.  Pep- 
per and  I  had  and  we  have  cherished 
those  friendships  over  tlie  years.  Mrs. 
Miller,  now  over  90.  remains  a  dynamic, 
active,  and  eloquent  lady  and  leader. 
She  is  surely  the  grand  lady  of  American 
democracy  and  truly  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  women  America  has  ever 
knovrn. 

Lsist  October  Mrs.  Miller  was  awarded 
the  Speaker  of  the  Year  Award  for 
1965  by  the  Pennsylvania  Speech  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  convention.  This 
address,  replete  with  charming  reminis- 
cences of  this  distinguished  and  noble 
ladj',  is  informative,  inspiring,  and  de- 
lightful. 

I  commend  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  those  who  will  read  It 
immediately  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

AfiDRjEss  BT  Mas.  EuMA  GurrxT  Miixca 
Dr.  HolUman.  Dr.  Haakenson.  ofBcers  of 
the  aissoclatlon.  and  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, you'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age  to 
speak  In  public  on  the  stage.  I  was  born 
over  91  years  ago  on  a  famUy  property  at 
Gufley  Station.  Westmoreland  County,  and 
was  brought  to  Greensburg  a*  a  small  child 
and  there  I  grew  into  my  being. 

Greensburg  wa*  a  typical  country  town, 
although  it  wa*  the  county  aeat  of  West- 
moreland County.  But  It  had  no  running 
water,  no  city  paving,  no  electricity,  ga*  of  a 
sort,  illuminating  gas  of  a  sort  but  Lamp* 
gave    a    far    better   light.    And    so  Z   have 
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come  a  long  way  since  thoa«  early 
days.  I  entered  poUUca  In  1880  when  I  waa 
8  years  old.  And  I  wore  proudly  the  button 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  for%»re«ldent  In 
those  days.  I  wont  ask  who  he  was,  because 
I've  stumped  every  history  professor  I've 
met.  But  alas,  my  cheers  when  I  saw  this 
wonderful  parade.  I've  never  seen  anything 
like  It  since,  an  old  fashioned  torchlight  pro- 
cession, and  my  cheers  then  changed  to  tears. 
Hijwever,  1  soon  forgot  njy  disappointment 
because  I  started  to  school.  With  the  slate 
bound  In  red  flannel  and  a  slate  pencil  and  a 
tin  cup  around  my  neck  in  order  to  get  a 
sanitary  drink  out  of  a  common  bucket  in 
the  corner  My  teacher  was  a  woman  of 
doubtful  age.  She'd  been  teaching  so  many 
years.  We  didn't  call  her  Miss  This  or  Miss 
TTiat,  we  called  her  Aunt  Belle.  And  Aunt 
Belle  give  me  my  first  lesson  in  spelling 
because  she  had  a  large  chart  on  which  little 
pictures  of  animals — d-o-g,  dog;  c-a-t,  cat; 
r-a-t.  rat;  and  so  forth.  However,  she  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  something  Into  thy  head, 
for  before  long  I  had  a  primer. 

Tliere  were  children  of  all  types  In  that 
school.  There  were  children  of  well-to-do 
parents,  there  were  children  of  poor  parents, 
there  were  children  of  different  colors,  but  It 
made  no  difference  to  any  of  us.  That  was 
my  first  Introduction  to  democracy.  I  wish 
you  could  say  we  bad  It  everywhere  In  our 
Nation  yet.  but  we're  on  the  way. 

Well  one  day  coming  down  from  school 
the  following  year.  I  heard  the  newsboy  cry 
that  the  President  had  been  assassinated  and 
that  he  was  likely  to  die.  I  went  home  and 
rushed  to  my  father  and  said.  "Now  If  Presi- 
dent Oarfleld  dies,  won't  Hancock  be  Presi- 
dent?" He  said,  "No  "  And  then  I  got  my 
first  Introduction  to  law.  I  knew  what 
politics  was  but  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
law  before  that.  However,  he  said,  "Walt, 
and  you'll  see  a  Democrat  yet  In  the  White 
House  "  And  so  I  did  and  the  i  ye«u-s  later 
brought  one 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  not  only  busy  at 
school,  but  playing  around  with  my  little 
friends  in  the  South  Main  Streets  of  Greens- 
burg  And  one  Sunday  my  mother  said  to 
my  brother  Joe.  "I  want  you  to  take  this 
kettle  that's  filled  with  the  Sunday  dinner 
down  to  Mra.  So  and  So  "  Explaining  to  him 
where  she  lived.  So  we  carried  this  down  to 
this  poor  woman.  I  recall  the  house  as  If  it 
were  present  right  here.  The  house  was  not 
a  poor  house,  It  seemed  well  built.  But  we 
had  to  walk  over,  some  distance,  a  boardwalk 
because  underneath  the  boardwalk  It  was 
very  swampy  Well  we  waited  until  she  had 
emptied  the  pall  and  then  my  brother  said, 
■Now  on  the  way  home,  well  stop  to  see 
Jimmy." — a  friend  of  his.  "And  you  can 
play  with  his  little  sister."  Well,  we  stopped 
at  Jimmy's  house  but  his  sister  wasnt  home. 
So  I  had  to  listen  to  the  erudite  talks  of 
these  10-  or  11 -year-old  boys. 

I  said,  "Why  does  Mrs  So  and  So.  why 
is  she  so  poor?"  And  Jimmy  spoke  up  and 
said,  "Well  she  can't  read  nor  write."  I  was 
utterly  dumbfounded  to  think  that  there  was 
anyone  who  couldn't  read  and  write.  So 
after  they  talked  It  over  they  decided  It  prob- 
ably was  due  to  that. 

Well,  the  President  expressed  those  same 
sentiments  when  he  was  talking  to  Pope  Paul 
Just  recently.  Its  the  fact  that  people 
oouldnt  read  and  write  kept  them  on  the 
lower  scale  of  the  ladder. 

One  day  as  I  was  playing  around  I  saw 
a  wftgonload  of  men,  a  wagon  filled  with 
men.  not  sitting  down  but  standing  up.  And 
I  wanted  to  know  who  they  were.  "Oh."  they 
said,  they're  bringing  them  in  from  the 
county  home  to  vot«"  Later  on  I  learned 
that  idlou,  women  and  children  couldn't 
'.ote,  but  at  any  rate  they  were  voting.  And 
I  wanted  to  know  why  there  were  no  women 
in  the  wagon.  "Oh.'*  they  said,  "women 
dont    Tote."     -No,   they   <Jont   Tote."     And 


that  puzBled  me  because  I  knew  down  at  the 
county  home,  I  had  been  taken  there  once  by 
my  mother  who  apparently  knew  the  super- 
intendent's wife,  and  there  were  some  very 
kind  women  down  there.  But  there  were  no 
old  women's  homes,  there  were  no  children's 
homes.  So  everybody  that  was  left  adrift, 
ended  up  at  the  county  home. 

And  then  I  learned  that  the  courthouse, 
which  was  several  blocks  upstream,  as  we 
said,  belonged  to  the  people.  Anyone  who 
wanted  to  make  a  speech,  start  a  cause,  or 
tell  about  something  unusual  that  had  come 
over  the  telegraph — that's  the  only  means  of 
outside  communication  we  had — could  ring 
the  courthouse  bell  and  then  all  the  men  ran 
to  the  courthouse  to  see  what  was  happening. 
In  the  campaign  of  1884,  the  courthouse 
bell  was  rung,  vigorously  the  night  after  the 
election.  And  the  leader  of  the  Republicans, 
a  well-educated  man  and  a  good  writer  for 
the  Republican  paper,  was  so  overcome  with 
the  Joy  that  he  thought  Bland  was  elected 
that  be  began  his  speech  like  this,  "The 
courthouse  bells  have  rung."  "The  people 
have  spoken  and  we're  going  to  have  another 
Republican  president."  Well  my  older 
brothers,  of  course,  had  rushed  to  the  court- 
house to  see  what  was  going  on.  And  they 
came  down  and  told  my  father.  And  he  had 
a  quizzical  look  on  his  face  and  he  said.  "The 
Old  Boss,  (that's  what  this  man  waa  called) 
better  wait  a  day  or  two."  So  2  days  later  the 
courthouse  bell  rang  again  and  that  time  we 
were  all  pleased. 

Well,  there  were  no  women's  clubs  In  those 
days.  The  only  time  women  gathered  to- 
gether by  themselves,  was  In  church  society. 
Well,  there  were  no  DAR's  or  Colonial  Dames. 
Although  I  suppose  half,  or  probably  more 
than  half  of  the  people  who  lived  In  Greens- 
burg  at  that  time,  that  we  were  all  descended 
from  colonial  and  revolutionary  ancestors. 
But  we  didn't  think  anything  about  It. 
Everybody  was  Just  the  same.  No  difference 
If  they  cameJd  to  travel  down,  to  dig  coals, 
or  travel  do^  on  the  Southwest  Railroad. 
But  one  day  there  was  a  notice  put  up  that 
a  certain  woman  was  going  to  talk  on  votes 
for  women  In  the  courthouse  one  afternoon. 
Why.  It  shocked  the  community.  Many  of 
the  men  refused  to  let  their  wives  attend. 
But  my  mother  attended.  The  woman  that 
gave  the  talk  was  a  very  brilliant  woman.  I 
suppose  she  was  the  best  Bible  scholar  In 
Oreensburg.  And  she  brought  up  a  fine 
family.  When  my  mother  came  home,  my 
father  said.  "What  did  Mrs.  So  and  So  have 
to  say?"     So  mother  began  to  relate. 

The  different  things  she  had  said  and  the 
different  reasons  she  had  given  why  women 
should  vote.  And  father  said,  "She  has  a 
point,  she's  proved  her  point."  And  I  have 
always  remembered  that,  knowing  that  In  my 
early  days,  my  father  stood  by  the  women. 

Well,  I  went  up  grade  by  grade  In  school 
till  I  reached  the  high  school.  And  then  on 
Friday  afternoon,  if  any  of  you  are  old 
enough,  you  will  remember  that  you  had 
enteruinment  on  Friday  afternoons.  Some 
of  the  children  recited  poems.  Some  of  the 
children  sang.  Sometimes  the  teacher  read 
ua  very  Interesting  stories  and  I  think  my 
love  of  poetry  waa  due  to  the  reading  that 
one  of  the  teachers  gave  us  every  once  in 
a  while.  Well.  I  got  Into  the  debating  so- 
ciety In  the  high  school.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  the  first  debate  was  about  but  I  won 
it  from  a  boy  that  was  quite  a  talker.  He 
later  became  a  well-known  Judge  in  West- 
moreland County. 

The  next  time  I  had  to  debate  on  States' 
rights      I  lost  that  one. 

WeU,  due  to  moving  and  Illness  In  the 
family  when  we  went  to  Pittsburgh,  I  lost 
about  a  year  and  a  half  schooling,  but  I 
entered  a  preparatory  school  there  and  I 
entered  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1896.  Now 
there  had  never  been  a  pollttcal  meeting  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College.    Some  of  us  decided  we'd 
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have  one.  So  It  waa  the  first  year  that  Bryan 
ever  ran.  And  we  had  a  hard  time  getting 
a  group  together.  It  was  the  most  interesting 
group  as  I  look  back  on  it.  There  were  some 
very  good  things  in  that  18»«  platform.  Of 
course  none  of  us  knew  anything  about 
"sliver  and  16-to-l  "  except  one  girl,  and  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  sUver  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

So  he  coached  her;  she  could  speak  on  the 
silver.  There  were  two  sisters  who  later  be- 
came very  dUtlngulshed  In  welfare  work  In 
New  York  State  and  they  talked  on  the  wel- 
fare planks  which  are  considered,  oh.  social- 
istic, to  a  degree.  And  then  there  was  a  good 
civil  service  plank.  And  didn't  we  have  the 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the  Civil  Service 
League  at  Bryn  Mawr  at  that  time?  So  she 
talked  on  civil  service.  And  then  they  gave 
me  the  end  to  wrap  up.  I  had  a  dlfflcull  time 
but  I  did  my  best.  There  were  six  of  us  that 
night  who  sponsored  the  meeting  and  who 
evidently  believed  In  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  next  day  when  the  college  voted,  we  got 
16  votes.  Never  since  have  I  doubled  a  vote 
like  that. 

Of  course,  then,  I  took  up  real  suffrage  for 
women.  Our  president  was  the  late  M.  Terry 
Thomas,  who  did  more  for  women's  education 
and  Its  advancement  than  anyone  In  this 
country.  When  she  started  'out,  she  was 
made  dean  of  the  new  college  that  Jtist 
started  at  Bryn  Mawr  In  1885.  She  went 
around  to  get  the  best  professors  she  could 
find.  She  wanted  nothing  but  young  Ph.  D's. 
She  found  one  In  Virginia.  He  later  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  She  went  up  to  Harvard  and  she 
found  a  number  of  brilliant  men  there  But 
the  great  Dr.  Eliot,  who  made  Harvard  the 
great  university  which  It  Is  today  said,  "Why 
Miss  Thomas,  you  don't  expect  girls  to  learn 
biology  and  chemistry."  She  said.  "I  not 
only  expect  It.  but  they  wiU."  Two  years 
later  he  apologized. 

We  had  self-government  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
the  first  college  In  the  country  to  have  self- 
government.  And  at  the  end  of  my  fresh- 
man year.  I  was  elected  to  the  self-govern- 
ment board.  And  I  defeated  a  very  charming 
woman,  charming  girl  then,  who  later  mar- 
ried one  of  the  great  Federal  Judges  of  the 
United  States.     It  always  amused  me. 

Well.  I  got  my  degree,  my  majors  were 
politics  and  history.  And  then  I  tutored  8 
months,  or  rather  I  substituted  6  months, 
at  a  little  private  school  on  the  North  Side 
I  don't  know  how  much  the  children  leame<1 
while  I  waa  substituting,  but  I  never  forgot 
what  one  12-year-old  wrote.  She  was  right, 
I  was  teaching,  or  trying  to  teach  mythology. 
And  I  told  them  to  write  the  story  of  women. 
And  I  have  never  forgotten  her  answer  which 
I  think  Is  wonderful.  She  said,  and  this  Is  all 
she  wrote.  "Apollo  gave  her  music,  Venus 
gave  her  beauty.  Minerva  gave  her  vrtsdom. 
and  woman  was  made." 

Then  the  next  year  I  went  over  to  Japan 
to  visit  a  friend  whose  husband  was  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  there.  And  there,  of 
course,  I  found  an  entire  new  life  and  entire 
new  Interests.  Having  played  basketball  st 
Bryn  Mawr.  we  organized  a  basketball  team 
and.  believe  It  or  not,  the  school  In  Tokyo 
in  a  short  time  took  up  basketball. 

Well,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  marry  a 
young  Virginian,  a  graduate  engineer  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  who  came 
over  to  Japan  to  look  over  a  proposition  In 
Osaka,  Japan,  where  a  group  of  New  York 
industrialists  were  considering  erecting  a 
lirge  gas  plant.  They  had  some  electricity 
there,  but  it  was  the  largest  manufacturing 
city  in  Japan  and  the  manufacttirlng  was  all 
done  in  the  houses,  the  little  wooden  shacks 
that  they  lived  In. 

Well,  later  I  came  home  and  later  he  came 
home  and  we  were  married.  And  then  went 
back  and  forth  for  8  years.  But  I  can  re- 
member we  were  there  during  the  Japanese- 


Busslan  War  and  I  had  been  Interested  In 
donating  •omethlng  for  the  benefit  ol  the 
soldiers,  tlte  wounded.  Bo  some  Japanese 
(riends,  women,  took  me  down  one  night  to 
the  train  where  we  handed  out  flags  and 
boxes  of  food  to  Xiie  soldiers  that  were  going 
through. 

Now  most  of  these  Japanese  women,  and 
they  were  very  high  class,  most  of  these 
Japanese  women,  you  might  say,  had  never 
left  the  house  before.  And  I  recall  writing 
home  to  my  mother  and  saying.  •"The  Japa. 
nese  wt>men  hare  finally  burst  through  the 
paper  doors  and  eventually  they'll  go  some- 
where." 

Well  now  they  Just  have  the  same  Ideas 
u  we  have.  In  fact.  I  believe,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  Japanese  women  vote  than 
we  do.  And  they're  taking  an  Interest  In 
public  affairs,  they're  appearing  together  on 
the  streets,  the  boys  and  girls,  hand  in  band, 
and  it  never  was  thought  of  when  we  Uved 
there 

On  our  last  trip  over  which  was  Just  be- 
fore  the  war,  Just  before  it  was  declared, 
we  were  almost  captured  by  the  Russians. 
We  were  filled  with  contraband.  All  any. 
body  had  to  do  was  to  look  at  the  boat. 
The  deck  was  piled  high  with  railroad  rails. 
But  fortunately  the  fog  came  down  and  we 
proceeded  to  end  up  in  Japan. 

After  the  birth  of  my  oldest  aon  Ln  Osaka, 
where  we  saw  Busslan  prisoners  at  that  time, 
and  I  have  thought  of  it  many  times  since 
because  those  Russian  prisoners  were  such 
a  forlorn  lot.  And  they  seemed  very  pleased 
that  they  were  settled  In  some  other  country 
for  a  time.  And  the  Japanese  were  giving 
them  very  good  food.  But  they  had  to  stop 
giving  them  melon  (that's  a  form  or  orange) 
because  they  were  making  boats  out  ot  It. 

So  they  took  away  the  fruit  and  gave  them 
potatoes  and  they  made  it  out  of  that.  So 
you  know  the  Japanese  are  clever,  as  we 
know  It. 

Well,  then  we  came  back  to  this  country 
and  we  settled  in  Providence,  B.I..  for  a  few 
years.  There  I  got  Into  the  stiffrage  move- 
ment again.  And  any  of  you  who  are  old 
though  to  be  In  the  suffrage  movement,  I 
don't  think  any  of  you  are,  will  recall  we 
had  various  organizations.  The  American 
Suffrage  Association,  the  College  Equal  Suf- 
frage League,  and  I  think  there  was  the 
Dnlted  States  Association.  There  were  vari- 
ous associations.  ^ 

Well  since  we  Uved  In  a  college  town  that 
was  rather  strict  in  those  days,  you  profes- 
sors will  recall  that  Just  lately  a  former 
{resident  of  Amherst  College  was  dlsmlsaed 
from  Brown  University.  My  husband  and  I 
didn't  know  why.  We  read  the  newspapers, 
but  he  was  a  great  liberal  center  and  later 
he  became  president  of  Amherst  and  died 
lust  recently,  along  after  hU  retirement. 

Well  I  became  very  equal  in  thU  College 
Kqual  Suffrage  League  and  to  this  day  I  still 
saarvel  that  there  were  women  who  didn't 
*ant  to  vote  and  who  thought  It  was  a 
wrong  thing  for  women  to  vote.  Who  kept 
Mylng.  "Well,  our  husbands  vote".  And  I 
kept  saying,  "There  are  a  lot  of  women  with- 
out husbands;  can't  they  vote?  They  pay 
*•«««'  "Oh,  never  mind,  we  don't  want  to 
vote."  And  I  was  very  much  amused,  a  few 
years  ago  here  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a  woman 
Who  had  been  president  of  the  Antlsuffrage 
i*ague  passed  away.  She  was  a  lovely 
woman  and  she  waa  a  business  woman. 
But  when  her  children  gave  out  the  Informa- 
uon  about  her  Ufe,  they  said  she  was  active 
in  the  suffrage  movement. 

Well,  we  then  went  to  lUlnoU,  and  there  I 
Became  interested  in  parent-teachers  work. 
All  the  meantime  I  was  raising  a  family  of 
lour   satisfactory    sons. 

,-?*°^  '^ack  to  Pittsburgh  In  1918.  and  by 
to  ?k**,^  suffrage  won.  And  there  I  went 
«»  the  Democratic  Convention  ot  19»*,  and 
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there,  with  a  minority.  I  fought  for  ui  antl- 
Klan  plank.  Well,  last  year  we  got  It.  So 
don't  give  up  trying. 

In  1924  and  1928.  that  period.  I  was  at- 
tacked wholesale  by  Klan  members  in  weat- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio.  Their 
papers  Just  mushroomed.  Ttiey  weren't 
against  colored  people  then.  They  were  cmly 
against  Catholics  and  Jews.  You  never  heard 
of  any  opposition  to  colored  people. 

Well,  this  died  out,  I'm  glad  to  say,  I  think 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  hope  the  same  is  tine 
of  (Milo.  But  I  was  written  up  so  vigorously 
and  so  violently  that  my  hiuband  kept  a 
loaded  revolver  In  his  room.  And  one  of  the 
wrlteups  said,  "She  aays  ^e  has  a  husband 
and  four  sons;  we  don't  doubt  the  sons," 
which  amused  the  family  very  much.  And 
one  night  they  burned  a  cross  on  a  hlU  Just 
beyond  us,  because  It  could  be  seen  by  b6th 
the  village  and  our  farm,  except  we  were 
all  away.  There  was  nothing  but  the  charred 
remains  when  we  came  home,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  boys,  who  bad  such  a 
good  time,  they  said,  cutting  It  down. 

WeU,  we  have  that  trouble  still,  but  gradu- 
ally I'm  sure  we'll  get  the  better  of  it. 

Then  In  1930  I  entered  the  antlprohlbltlon 
movement.  If  people  were  going  to  be  kept 
sober.  I  decided  after  10  years  that  that  was 
no  way  to  do  It.  And  again  I  was  attacked 
by  the  so-called  dries.  And  I  recall  that 
one  of  the  letters  said,  "Well,  you  may  mean 
well,  you  may  be  sincere,  but  I'm  tired  seeing 
your  picture  in  the  paper."  And  my  hus- 
band said.  "That  part  I  agree  with." 

Then  by  1932  came  a  new  regime  and  I 
think  we've  been  following  it.  more  or  lees. 
ever  since.  And  then  I  went  on  the  State 
board  of  education:  I  went  on  the  State 
board  of  the  welfare  board  and  I  enjoyed 
that  work  very  much  because  It  seemed  to 
be  in  line.  It  seemed  to  follow  the  things 
that  I  had  wanted  and  that  I  had  believed 
In.  Then  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

Not  many  of  you,  perhaps,  can  remember 
the  National  Youth  Administration  in  the 
1930's.  but  It  did  a  good  work  and  It  was 
one  ol  the  most  rewarding  things,  to  me. 
that  I  have  ever  entered  Into,  I  made  fre- 
quent tripe  through  the  State  and  to  Har- 
rlsburg.  We  had  paid  workers,  but  we  had 
a  wonderful  board,  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
As  my  husband  said,  I  could  collect  more 
nonpaylng  Jobs  than  anybody  he  ever  did 
know.  However,  as  I  say,  it  was  most  re- 
warding. And  the  dropout  Idea  now  Is  a 
sort  of  a  foUowup  of  the  NaUonal  Youth 
Administration. 

I  recall  that  In  Philadelphia  we  made 
ammunition  boxes  for  the  Navy,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  girls  had  better  eyesight 
than  the  boys.  The  girls  could  do  every- 
thing but  press  one  lever,  which  made  the 
grooves  In  the  lid  of  the  boxes  fit  down  on 
the  box  to  close  It.  Well,  presently,  they 
had  a  machine  that  did  that.  By  that  time 
we  were  in  war  and  the  boys  were  ready  to 
enlist  and  it  was  carried  forward  by  the  girls. 
There  was  some  objection  to  the  young 
women  working  there  because  they  said. 
"They  won't  be  safe  on  the  streets  at  night." 
I  sald^  "That  Isn't  the  fault  of  what  theyTe 
doing  or  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion; that's  the  fatilt  of  your  city  adminis- 
tration." So  they  were  allowed  to  continue. 
You  can  see  from  this  that  I've  been  In- 
terested in  welfare  and  education  all  my 
life.  And  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Slippery  Rock  College.  I  have 
been  on  the  board  under  five  Governors. 
When  the  legislature  adjourns  as  a  holdover. 
I  suppose  I'll  be  out.  But  I  have  seen  the 
college  grow  from  760  to  about  2.700.  I  have 
seen  It  grow  from  a  teachers  college  to  a 
regular  college,  a  SUte  college.  I  have  seen 
It  grow  from  merely  training  teachers  but 


being  able  now  to  give  an  M.A.  degree  and 

presently.  I  believe,  we  will  have  the  begin- 
ning of  a  medical  degree.  We  have  various 
plans  to  go  forward. 

Now,  in  1933,  a  lot  of  us  women  began  to 
realize  that  the  vote  was  only  a  political 
right.  It  wasn't  a  legal  right,  If  women  were 
discriminated  on  account  of  sex. "  And  so  we 
began  to  campaign  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  The  National  Women's  Party 
wrote  and  has  backed  ever  since  this  amend- 
ment which  reads,  "Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  abridged  or  denied  by 
the  United  States  or  any  State  on  account  of 
sex."  I  was  4  years  as  chairman;  I  retired 
as  chairman  last  year.  Then  they  made  me 
president  for  life.  We're  very  successful, 
although  we  have  labor  opposing  us.  I  don't 
mean  all  labor,  but  during  the  war  a  Senator 
called  me  from  California  (he  was  one  ol 
the  eastern  Senators) . 

They  were  trying  to  Increase  the  output  of 
ammunition  and  the  ammunition  factories 
were  filled  mostly  by  women.  And  they 
found  out  that  If  they  could  Lncreaae  them, 
their  working  bours  2  hours  a  week,  from  48 
to  60,  it  would  mean  that  much  more  am- 
munition. At  that  time,  the  I^eague  of 
Women  Voters  was  opposed  to  the  amraid- 
ment.  But  they  a&ld  that  tliey  would  forget 
It  during  the  war.  They've  forgotten  it  now, 
they  don't  oppose  It.  Neither  does  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  wtio  once  opposed  it.  Neither  did 
she  when  she  was  representing  our  country 
on  the  United  Nations. 

Well,  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  read,  "Tbe 
women  could  work  60  hours  a  week."  And 
the  law  would  last  for  6  months  there,  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  No  sooner  did  Presi- 
dent Truman  announce  that  the  war  was 
over  than  the  bead  of  the  labor  department 
In  Pennsylvania  rushed  to  the  Governor.  Gov- 
ernor Duff  I  think  It  was,  and  said.  "Abro- 
gate tha.t  law  Immediately  or  the  women  wUl 
be  taking  our  Jobs."  I  don't  want  to  deprive 
a  moA  of  a  Job  if  he's  doing  a  good  job.  But 
If  a  woman  can  do  as  good  a  Job,  and  many 
times  a  better  Job,  I  say  let  her  have  It. 
Don't  discriminate  on  account  of  sex. 

There  Is  a  group  In  the  country  that  aays. 
"All  this  may  oome  someday,  but  we  have  to 
wait  and  see  what  tt^  Supreme  COtat  saya  " 
Well,  I  can  tell  them  right  now  wfaat  Uie 
Supreme  Court  has  said  half  a  (kwen  times. 
In  the  14t^  amendment,  women,  white 
women,  are  not  conalder«d  equal  to  men. 
We  had  that  decision  several  time*.  So 
the  orUy  way  we  can  beoome  equal  in  every 
respect  legally.  Is  to  pass  the  amendment. 
And  so  that's  what  I'm  doing  now,  as  far  as 
I  can  to  end  the  dlBorlmination. 

Well,  I've  had  a  long  life,  and  you  can  tell. 
Ninety-one  years  is  a  long  time  to  spend 
living.  But  it's  been  an  Intereatlng  life. 
a  satisfactory  Ufe.  There  have  been  upe 
and  downs  and  pleasures  and  sorrows.  But 
If  I  had  to  reUve  it.  Id  live  It  Just  as  I  have. 
The  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  "comet" 
must  have  been  more  than  B5  years  ago  and 
they  were  having  quite  an  argument  in  the 
faniUy.  And  father  ended  it  by  saying. 
"Never  mind,  wake  her  up,  put  a  blanket 
around  her  and  carry  her  down  so  she  can 
see  the  comet.  She'U  never  see  the  like  of  It 
again." 

I  Itnow  perhaps  It  will  be  back.  I  don't 
know.  Ar»d  so  I  was  bundled  up  and  carried 
down  a  very  short  distance  to  a  house  on  the 
corner.  It  was  a  two-story  hotise  In  front 
and  then  had  a  long  one-story  addition. 
And  there  right  over,  as  I  kept  telling  them 
when  I  came  back,  right  over  Miss  Shea's 
washhouse  was  the  comet.  Never  before  In 
all  my  travels  have  I  aeen  anything  to  com- 
pare with  It  and  I'm  sure  you  haven't  either. 
It  was  there  that  I  heard  such  words  as  "mag- 
nlfloent  spectacle."  "marvelous,"  "wonder- 
ful." WeU.  1  kept  wondering  for  days  what 
else  waa  up  there  besides  ttxt  comet.    And 
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now  we've  reached  the  apace  age  and  we're 
looming  a.  grctit.  deai  about  what  elae  la  up 
there  And  then  I  said  to  myself.  "Ill  have 
to  wait  until  I'm  a  big  girl  to  find  out." 
Well,  now  I'm  an  old  person.  I  haven't  found 
out.  I  know  little  about  spcu^,  but  I'm  willing 
to  wait.     Thank  you  very  much. 

Of  all  the  momenta  of  distinction  which 
txave  been  given  to  me.  I  appreciate  thla  one 
more  than  any  one  that  I've  ever  had  and  I 
hope  that  1  am  able  to  say  to  you  how  gra- 
cious you  are  and  how  grateful  and  thankful 
I  am. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

M.      EDWARDS    of    Louisiana.     Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schmid- 
H.^usERl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poizu  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extra- 
r;eous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the   request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IjO'jLsiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    SCHMIDHADSER.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  joining  several  of  my  col- 
leagues In  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
t-c)  designate  the  second  week  of  May  each 
year  as  NaUonal  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week      I  want  to  Join  them  in   paying 
tnbute  to  the  devotion  and  effectiveness 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  give  of  their 
time  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  fellow 
school  children.    Thousands  of  children 
In    niy    district    and    millions    all    over 
America    travel    to    school    more   safely 
because    the    members    of    the    school 
safety  patrol  are  willing  to  get  up  earlier 
in  the  morning,  eat  lunch  faster,  and  get 
home  later,  and  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility which  being  a  school  safety  guard 
entails.      Membership   in   the   patrol   in 
this  way  serves  a  useful  function  above 
and  beyond  the  vital  one  of  safety  for 
our  youngsters.    It  also  serves  as  a  val- 
uable   Initiation    Into    the    tradition    of 
voluntary  public  service  which  provides 
much  of  the  leadership  for  the  communi- 
ties and  organizations  of  our  society. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rMr.  Moeller] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  ».as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1.  1966.  the  President,  through 
the  Secertary  of  Agriculture,  transmitted 
to  us  the  proposed  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1 966.  It  is  apparent  In  this  message  that 
Congress  long  ago  began  a  task  that  we 
have  left  only  partially  finished,  A  gen- 
eration ago.  when  some  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  were  still  In  public  schools. 
Congress  initiated  a  program  to  encour- 
age schools  to  provide  lunches  for  school 
children  on  a  regular  basis. 

Today  more  than  a  generation  later, 
there  are  sUU  school  children  who  are  not 
able  to  benefit  by  this  effort  of  our  pred- 
eoesj;ors    because    their   schools   do   not 


have  the  facilities  to  provide  them  with 
one  good  meal  per  day.  In  conversa- 
tions with  teachers  from  even  scmie  of 
our  more  fortunate  school  systems,  it  has 
been  revealed  to  me  that  some  students 
obtain  their  only  warm  meal  of  the  day 
from  the  school  lunch  program.  Sure- 
ly, children  in  the  same  dire  need  must 
live  in  school  districts  where  they  do  not 
have  the  school  lunch  program  because 
they  have  no  equii^nent  to  furnish  a 
meal.  This  single  provision  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  to  provide  grants- 
in-aid  to  assist  in  providing  the  proper 
faculties,  makes  this  proposal  worthy  of 
our  most  direct  attention. 

Ajwther  provision  of  the  act,  that  of 
setting  up  a  special  milk  program,  is  also 
aimed  at  the  lofty,  yet  attainable,  goal  ol 
raising  a  nation  of  children  who  have 
every  possible  chance  to  grow  up  to  be 
healthy  individuals.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  In  their  efforts  to 
represent  their  constituents  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  In  the  areas  of 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs,  do  not 
overlook  the  possibilities  that  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  holds.  This  could 
easily  be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  we  have  ever  been 
caUed  upon  to  examine. 

As  our  President  stated  In  his  food- 
for-freedom  message,  "Hunger  poisons 
the  mind.  It  saps  the  body.  It  destroys 
hope.  It  is  the  natural  enemy  of  every 
man  on  earth."  I  am  positive  that  no 
Member  here  present  wants  our  yet  un- 
counted future  generations  to  have  their 
minds  poisoned,  their  bodies  sapped  of 
strength,  and  their  hopes  of  future  ac- 
complishments destroyed  by  hunger. 
This  natural  enemy  of  every  man  on 
earth  is  also  the  enemy  of  many  children 
In  our  own  country.  I  ask  again  that  all 
of  us,  who  have  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so.  examine  this  act  and 
see  for  ourselves  If  this  act  is  not  the 
weapon  we  so  desperately  need  to  stamp 
out  hunger. 
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BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT  REVEALS  FEW  BANKS 
HAVE  FULL  INDEPENDENT  AUDITS 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Louisiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in   the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee released  a  detailed  staff  analysis  on 
bank  audits.  This  analysis,  based  on  a 
sui-vey  of  10.362  banks,  reveals  some 
startling  Information  which  plainly 
shows  that  most  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial banks  do  not  employ  outside  in- 
dependent audits  of  their  operations. 

The  report  reveals  that  only  10  percent 
of  the  banks  employed  accountants  to 
make  full  and  Independent  audits.  Less 
than  5  percent  had  these  audits  annually. 
The  report  further  showed  that  results 


of  the  few  audits  conducted  are  usuallv 
released  only  to  the  officers  and  direc 
tors  and   rarely  made  available  to  the 
stockholders  or  the  public. 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  a  serious  sltua 
tlon  and  one  which  cries  out  for  action 
by  the  Congress.  As  you  know  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee'  now 
has  pending  before  it  two  bills  which 
would  require  the  banks  to  have  full 
independent  audits  conducted  on  a  regu 
lar  basis.  The  report  released  today 
points  up  the  need  for  this  type  of  leg- 
islation In  very  clear  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  these  audit  re- 
ports, the  banks  operate  behind  a  heavy 
veil  of  secrecy.  This  secrecy  leaves  the 
depositors,  borrowers,  stockholders  and 
the  general  pubUc  to  operate  on  bbnd 
faith  without  the  benefit  of  the  most 
basic  information  about  the  banks'  oper- 
ations. 

Full  Independent  audits  would  do 
much  to  help  the  banking  Industry  as 
well  as  the  public.  I  am  convinced  that 
bad  practices  uncovered  in  some  recent 
bank  failures  would  not  have  gone  so 
far  had  there  been  adequate  Independent 
audits  of  these  banks'  operations  on  a 
regular  basis.  Independent  audits  would 
reveal  these  bad  practices  before  they 
become  serious  banking  problems  and 
threaten  the  solvency  of  the  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff  analysis  pub- 
lished today  contains  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant points.  The  information  is 
based  on  answers  furnished  by  the  banks 
to  questionnaires  submitted  to  them  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Among  other  things,  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaires  revealed  these  points: 

First.  Approximately  96  percent  of  the 
respondents  to  the  questionnaire  did  not 
have  annual,  unqualified,  independent 
audits  during  the  years  1960  through 
1964. 

Second.  Approximately  90  percent  of 
the  respondents  did  not  use  Independent 
public  accountants  for  unqualified  inde- 
pendent audits;  that  is,  audits  unre- 
stricted as  to  scope  and  time. 

Third.  As  of  December  31,  1964.  only 
23  problem  banks,  or  13  percent  of  178 
Insured  State-chartered  problem  banks 
In  the  United  States  had  annual  Inde- 
pendent audits. 

Fourth.  As  of  June  30,  1965,  only  24 
problem  banks,  or  13.3  percent  of  180  In- 
sured State-chartered  problem  banks  In 
the  United  States  had  annual  independ- 
ent audits. 

Fifth.  Unlike  many  publicly  owned 
corporations,  unqualified  Independent 
audit  reports  are  generally  distributed 
only  to  the  directors  of  banks  so  audited, 
but  not  to  all  of  the  banks'  officers,  and 
to  relatively  few  of  the  banks'  stockhold- 
ers. Distribution  of  audit  reports  to  the 
general  public  was  fovmd  to  be  minimal. 
Sixth.  Despite  the  fact  that  66  percent 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they 
used  the  services  of  public  accountants 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  most  of  this  total 
used  pubhc  accountants  for  limited 
specialized  services,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  banks  tax  rettuTis  or  advice 
to  banks  on  tax  matters. 

Seventh.  The  average  cost  of  an  inde- 
pendent, unqualified  audit  ranged  from 
$1,400  for  banks  In  the  under  $5  million 


assets  category  to  $6,400  for  banks  in  the 
$25  to  $100  million  assets  category. 
Hence,  the  average  cost  of  such  audits  In 
all  categories  does  not  seem  to  put  an  In- 
dependent, imqualifled  audit  outside  the 
reach  of  most  banks,  especially  consider- 
ing the  protection  afforded  to  depositors, 
stockholders,  and  the  public  by  such 
practites,  as  well  as  present  levels  of  bank 
profits. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ihe  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ros- 
enthal] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act 
of  1966. 

In  1964  and  1965.  the  Congress  moved 
to  correct  certain  inconsistencies  and  In- 
adequacies In  the  body  of  civil  rights  law. 
In  so  acting,  our  hope  was  to  provide  the 
full  framework  necessary  to  allow  all  our 
citizens  freely  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  That  goal,  however.  Is  not 
yet  ours.  Due  process  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  Is  still  denied  many  of  our 
citizens.  Crimes  of  violence  against 
Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers  still  oc- 
cupy prominence  In  the  news.  People 
who  seek  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  rights  are  murdered  with 
impunity.  And  this  Congress  carmot 
dismiss  future  obligations  by  justly 
praising  itself  for  past  accomplishments. 
We  must  have  a  civil  rights  act  for  1966. 

Justice  delayed  Is  Justice  denied.  Our 
present  delays  are  primarily  the  admin- 
istration of  Just  laws  recently  passed  by 
the  Congress.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
organization  of  the  Judiclai7  in  this 
country  tampered  with  or  altered.  This 
legislation  is  designed  not  to  Impose  new 
arrangements  but  to  stimulate  the  Im- 
provement of  old  procedures.  States.  In 
effect,  are  being  asked  to  scrutinize  and 
purify  their  own  systems  of  Justice.  But 
the  Congress  should  not  permit  unjust 
and  unrepresentative  courts  to  undercut 
the  law  of  the  land.  For  dereliction 
in  the  administration  of  Justice  threatens 
the  rule  of  law. 

To  promote  the  just  administration  of 
the  law,  we  must  assure  the  equitable 
selection  of  Juries  in  State  and  Federal 
courts.  The  manipulation  of  jury  lists 
has  been,  for  some  time,  a  major  weapon 
w  obstruct  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law  In  civil  rights  cases.  Lily-white 
juries  In  the  South  are  a  disgrace  to  de- 
mocracy. Often,  they  become  accom- 
plices to  vicious  and  violent  crimes 
a«ainst  Innocent  citizens.  Discrimina- 
tion in  Jury  selection  procedures  must 
stop.  Accordingly,  my  legislation  Intro- 
ouces  a  plan  whereby  population  cross- 
sections  are  to  be  provided  as  the  basis 
•or  equitable  representatives  of  the  clU- 
^^  on  Juries.  Jury  commissions  In 
i^eral  district  courts,  working  with  the 


Director  of  the  Administrative  OfBce  of 
U.S.  Courts  would  assure  the  enforoe- 
ment  of  such  a  procedure.  Provisions 
are  also  contained  to  extend  such  pro- 
cedures to  the  selection  of  Juries  in  State 
courts. 

Another  title  of  the  bill  provides  for 
the  removal  of  defendants,  in  certain 
cases,  frc«n  State  to  Federal  district 
courts  where  their  localities  have  segre- 
gated and  discriminatory  systems  of 
Justice. 

Also  included  is  a  provision  designat- 
ing certain  crimes  as  Federal  offenses. 
At  present,  the  killer  of  a  civil  rights 
worker  is  tried  for  depriving  that  In- 
dividual of  his  constitutional  rights.  He 
ought  to  be  tried  for  murder  under  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction. 

Title  V  of  the  biU  provides  for  the 
civil  Indemnification  of  persons  injured 
or  killed  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  his 
civil  rights.  This  would  be  administered 
through  a  special  board  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Most  of  the  provisions  have  been  rec- 
ommended m  the  past  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  They  are  designed  to  meet 
a  terrible  reality  in  this  country — the 
continuing  disobedience  to  established 
law  In  certain  of  our  States. 

All  of  us  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  this  disobedience — the  vic- 
timization of  citizens  exercising  rights 
we  are  sworn  to  defend,  the  murder  of 
citizens  seeking  to  help  guarantee  those 
rights  for  their  fellows.  Dally  reports  of 
these  Incidents  have  bec(Mne  common- 
place. Now  is  the  time  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  civil  rights  work- 
ers and  other  citizens  can  be  hostages  to 
gradualism.  We  cannot  callously  write 
off  violence  as  the  necessary  cost  of 
progress.  Having  passed  laws  we  must 
assure  their  enforcement.  Having  guar- 
anteed citizens  certain  rights  we  cannot 
tolerate  their  intimidation.  For  these 
reasoris  we  must  act  immediately  to  pass 
the  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act  of  1966. 


THE     CONSTRUCTION     INDUSTRY'S 
ROLE  IN  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [  Mr.  Fal- 
lon] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  John  C. 
Mackie.  addressed  the  47th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors on  the  important  subject,  "The 
Construction  Industry's  Role  in  Disaster 
Relief."  As  former  commissioner  of 
highways.  State  of  Michigan,  former 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  and  former  di- 
rector of  the  American  Road  Builders 
Association,  John  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  highways.  I  feel  that 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  citizens  throughout 


the  great  State  of  Michigan  and  the  Na- 
tion, will  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
read  his  excellent  remarks. 

The  address  follows : 

The  Constecction  Industries  Role  in 

DiSASTXa    RXL^KT 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  C.  Mackh, 
before  the  Plan  BuUdoeer  Forum.  47th  an- 
nual Associated  General  Contractors  con- 
vention, March  17.  1»66,  Washington  HUton 
Hotel,  Washington.  D.C.) 
Mr.  Armstrong,  distinguished  panel  mem- 
bers, members  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors, and  guests.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  a 
most  Important  subject:  "The  Construction 
Industry's  Role  In  Disaster  Relief  " 

As  highway  commissioner  for  the  SUte  of 
Michigan,  I  have  enjoyed  a  close  relationship 
with  the  Associated  General  Contractors.  As 
a  licensed  civil  engineer  and  land  surveyor, 
I  am  appreciably  concerned  with  the  largest 
of  all  single  Industries — the  construction  In- 
dustry— and  the  role  that  construction  con- 
tractors play  In  disaster  relief. 

As  Jack  Matlch,  chairman  of  the  AOC  na- 
tional emergency  planning  committee  has 
stated ; 

"The  general  contractor  has  an  obligation 
to  protect  his  community  and  his  country  In 
times  of  natural  or  manmade  disasters. 
Only  the  contractor  has  the  ability,  experi- 
ence, and  equipment  to  plunge  into  such  an 
emergency,  clear  the  wreckage,  and  put  a 
'yommunlty  back  on  Its  feet  after  disaster 
has  struck.  This  Is  true  regardless  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

"Plaoi  BuUdoeer  involves  organizing  our 
capabilities  In  advance  of  an  emergency  so 
that  the  construction  Industry  will  be  able 
to  step  In  and  help  without  delay.  If  dis- 
aster strikes,  all  construction  contractors 
may  be  called  xipon  to  put  their  community, 
their  State,  their  country  back  Into  operating 
condition. 

"Bvery  Associated  General  Contractors' 
chapter  has  a  resp>onslblllty  of  this  kind  and 
needs  to  have  the  plans,  equipment,  speclH- 
catlons,  and  a  crew  of  men  ready  to  do  the 
Job.  Plan  Bulldoeer  means  that  you  put  to- 
gether the  necessary  leadership,  equipment, 
and  crew  In  advance,  instead  of  waiting  untU 
disaster  Is  upon  you  and  all  Is  confusion." 

To  this  end.  I  believe  the  construction  In- 
dustry, through  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors, has  created  a  plan  that  will  utilize  Its 
capabilities  most  efficiently  to  assure  public 
safety.  To  the  membership  of  Associated 
General  Contractors.  I  congratulate  you  for 
conceiving  Plan  Bulldozer. 

The  Michigan  chapter  of  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  has  developed  and  activated 
this  program  several  times.  On  June  6.  1963, 
Michigan's  capital  dty  of  Lansing  was  hit 
by  70-mlle-per-hour  winds  and  rain  totaling 
nearly  3'^  inches  In  3  hours.  Fires  caused 
by  lightning  and  broken  powerllnea  broke 
out  over  the  city,  and  a  large  number  of 
buildings  were  flooded.  Every  piece  of  city 
flreflghtlng  equipment  was  placed  Into 
service. 

Around  7  p.m.,  local  and  State  officials  con- 
tracted seven  contractors  for  men  and  equip- 
ment to  flght  flooding.  All  were  members  of 
the  Michigan  chapter  of  Associated  General 
Contractors  and  cooperators  In  the  chapter's 
Plan  Bulldoeer.  Within  45  minutes,  the  first 
of  them  had  reported  to  Lansing  Are  station 
No.  1.  ready  for  duty. 

About  3  hours  later,  with  authority  from 
the  fire  chief  and  his  staff,  the  contractors 
moved  Into  14  buildings  and  brought  the 
flooding  under  control.  A  vital  highway  un- 
derpass was  flooded  and  the  Michigan  State 
Highway  Department  asked  that  it  be  re- 
opwned  by  7:30  p.m.  The  contractors  opened 
the  underpass  to  traffic  at  &:4C  p.m.,  weU 
before  the  deadline. 

The  fire  department  and  the  dty  council 
of  Lansing  issued  special  commendations  to 
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-.3  Ulchig&n  cbApter  of  AMOclated  Oeneral 
Cx/i.^ractorB  and  to  the  cantracton  vbo  took 
part  In  the  operation. 

In  April  1966,  the  Bilchl^n  thipter  wm 
called  to  activate  Plan  Bulldoaer  to  clear  ex- 
ten«lv«  damage  when  tornadoes  hit  the 
Mldweet.  Michigan  contractors  worked  with 
Stat«  police  and  reported  receiving  excellent 
cooperation  from  State  labor  organljsatlons. 
Plan  Bulldoeer  provided  further  evidence 
of  Ita  eSecUveneaB  when  It  waa  implemented 
In  North  and  South  Dakota  Immediately  fol- 
lowing their  hurricane-force  blizzards  earlier 
ihii  month.  Snow  drift*  as  deep  aa  50  feet 
literally  buried  famia,  livestock,  trains,  and 
towns,  and  presented  one  of  the  most  critical 
Uvesavlng  snow  removal  tasks  ever  encoun- 
tered  In   the  Dakota*. 

The  result  of  the  action  Uken  by  Plan 
Bulldozer  In  the  Dakotas  can  best  be  de- 
scribed by  quoting  a  small  portion  of  a 
letter  written  to  the  AasocUted  General  Con- 
tractors of  South  Dakota.  Inc..  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  civil  defense  In  South  Dakota. 
who  wrote: 

"The  success  of  Plan  Bulldozer  Is  positively 
ploaalng  when  I  realize  that  this  la  the  first 
time  the  plan  was  Implemented.  There  U  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  as  a  result  of  the 
prompt  reaction  of  the  contractors  that  hu- 
man life  and  many  bead  of  livestock  were 
•aved.  The  succeaa  la  Indicative  of  compre- 
hensive planning  on  the  part  of  the  Aaso- 
cUted General  Contractors.  The  future  po- 
tential of  this  plan  Is  fantastic." 

And  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  South 
Dakota,  who  stated; 

"In  my  opinion  Plan  Operation  BuUdazer 
for  which  you  must  be  given  the  initial  and 
fullest  credit,  proved  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess." 

Plan  Bulldoeer  has  been  activated  In  many 
other  States  to  aid  in  arresting  damage  and 
reestabllahing  an  orderly  physical  environ- 
ment. 

Testimonials  such  as  the  Lansing  disaster 
»nd  others,  merely  reinforces  what  construc- 
tion leaders  have  always  ouLlntalned — that 
the  industry  has  a  ■'ItaJ  contribution  to  make 
In  disaster  relief  and  control. 

At  the  present  time.  6a  percent  of  the 
States  have  a  Plan  Bulldoeer  organization, 
and  Associated  General  Contractors  chapters 
In  36  percent  of  the  States  are  developing  the 
program  which  when  completed  would  nearly 
give  nationwide  coverage. 

Certainly,  there  Is  sufBclent  evidence  to 
encourage  the  remaining  States  to  organize 
a  complete  Plan  Bulldoeer  program.  The 
^neral  public  should  be  aware  of  the  tre- 
n.endoua  resources  available  in  your  Industry, 
<»!id  your  wlUlngness  to  cooperate. 

Emsr^ency  preparedness  must  be  substan- 
Uve.  It  should  provide  detaUed  Information 
for  public  officials  advising  who  to  contact  In 
the  industry,  how  they  can  be  contacted  un- 
der emergency  condlUons,  the  resources 
available,  and  the  operational  criteria  to  per- 
form disaster  relief  work. 

All  type*  of  construction  contractors 
s'iouW  be  interested  in  emergency  prepared- 
ness, ft  well  as  subcontractors,  equipment 
dealers,  suppliers,  and  everyone  related  to 
the  Industry.  The  AssocUted  General  Con- 
tractors plan  allows  for  all  to  participate. 
Plan  Bulldoeer  is  Indeed  a  logical  program. 
Since  the  general  contractor  under  the  single 
contract  system  has  fltbdlvlded  responsibility 
to  manage  a  Job,  be  is  evidently,  the  logical 
source  to  coordinate  the  complex  operation 
of  disaster  relief.  He  has  the  experience  and 
the  organization  to  manage  a  project  whether 
It  Is  buUdlng.  heavy,  or  highway  construction. 
CooperaUon  must  be  a  civic  propoeiuon 
where  aU  heeds  of  agencies  work  together, 
and  poUtlcal  entanglemenu  muat  be  dropped 
wnen  disasters  occur.  A  coordinating  group 
snou.d  set  up  .'^ules  of  authority,  such  aa  un- 
der the  AssocUted  General  Contractors  plan. 
In  order  to  asmire  an  aacieni  operaUon.   Flan 


Bulldoaer  ha*  a  very  essential  place  In  thla 
type  of  activity  since  the  program  i*  avail- 
able to  all  cooperating  agencies.  Emergency 
preparedness  Isn't  a  promotional  scheme — It 
U  a  continuing  Job.  and  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  aastire  public  safety. 

Do  we  need  Plan  Bulldozer?  The  STerag* 
of  16  or  17  declared  major  disasters  per  year 
speaks  for  ItseU. 


March  22,  1966 


In  my  observaUons  concerning  the 
operation  of  our  dependent  Bchoola  over 
seas.  It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  high  on 
the  priority  liat  of  deflclencle*  Is  the  lack 
of  textbooks  and  appropriate  Insiruc- 
Uonal  materials.  TlUe  n  of  PubUc  Uw 
8&-10  seeks  to  strengthen  educaUonal 
(H>Portunlties  throughout  our  Nation's 
■chools  by  providing  grants  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  library  resources,  textbooks 
and  other  instructional  materials  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  students  in  schools 
throughout  the  Nation, 

Much  of  the  testimony  received  by  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
last  year  in  connecUon  with  the  hearings 
on  Utle  n  of  Public  Law  8ft-10  indicated 
that  this  was  an  area  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  In  which  much 
greater  financial  support  was  needed.  A 
look  at  our  dependent  schools  overseas 
Indicates  that  the  need  there  may  be 
even  greater  than  the  need  which 
prompted  the  enactment  of  title  II  of 
Public  Law  89-10. 

Great  opportunlUes  exist  in  oversea* 
locations  for  the  cultural  enrichment  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  through  special  education 
projects  which  would  take  advantage  ol 
the  schools'  unique  locations  in  foreign 
countries.  However,  most  of  the  schoolE 
studied  were  not  taking  advantage  of 
these  unique  circumstances.  The  possi- 
bilities which  exist  for  program  enrich- 
ment of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  through  title  m  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act— 
Piibllc  Law  89-10 — most  certainly  should 
be  made  available  to  our  overseas  de- 
pendent schools.  With  the  additional 
funds  that  could  be  made  available  under 
this  title,  the  presently  lost  opportunity 
for  special  enrichment  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs  in  foreign 
areas  may  quickly  vanish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely regrettable  tJhat  the  Improvement 
in  educational  programs  in  our  depend- 
ent overseas  schools  must  be  obtained  In 
this  manner.  It  would  appear  that 
where  we  have  a  program  of  education 
fully  supported  and  administered  by  a 
Federal  agency  that  there  would  be  closer 
attention  given  to  the  provision  of  an 
educational  program  which  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  new  developments  and  support 
being  given  education  In  the  States.  The 
quality  of  the  offerings  of  our  dependent 

^     schools  overseas  should  to  large  extent 

in  most  classrooms  is  exceptlonally"laTge/'P*^*^^  *^^  Improvement  in  quality  and 
-""*■■        ~  ,:?•    the  Innovation  in  instruction  that  are 

being  afforded  our  stateside  pupils. 
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>mount  sufBclent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
adding  these  children  to  titles  n  and  III 
if  that  act. 


AMENDING  TITLES  H  AND  IH  OP 
THE  ELEMETJTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  urumimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford]  ttiay  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  today  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  titles  n  and  in  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  so  as  to 
permit  the  education  programs  author- 
ized in  those  titles  to  be  used  to 
strengthen  educational  opportunities  for 
the  children  of  our  overseas  government 
and  military  persormel  who  must  attend 
schools  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  many  foreign  areas. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  findings 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion which  visited  these  overseas  school 
operations  during  the  congressional  re- 
cess. During  the  investigation  of  the 
select  subcommittee,  327  dependent 
schools  overseas  were  studied.  These 
schools  educate  over  165,000  American 
children.  The  subcommittee  was  unan- 
imous in  its  findings : 

First.  That  there  is  a  very  serious  dis- 
parity between  the  actual  administrative 
and  operating  arms  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  school  network; 

Second.  That  many  schools  are  housed 
in  improper  facilities  and  suffer  from  a 
serious  lack  of  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies — particularly  so  In  the  c£«e  of 
textbooks; 

Third.  That  sufficient  effort  to  recruit 
and  retain  experienced  and  qualified 
teachers  is  not  expended,  and  that 
teacher  salaries  and  compensation  for 
teacher  achievement  and  experience  are 
woefully  InsufBclent; 
Fourth.  That  the  number  of  students 


and  that  instifflcient  teachers  and  spe 
cialists  are  employed ; 

Fifth.  That  the  schools  do  not  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  present 
for  intercultural  exchange  with  children 
of  the  host  nation,  and  offer  relatively 
few  host  national  language  courses; 

Sixth.  That  there  is  a  serious  lack  of 
uniformity  In  the  quality  and  degree  of 
education  offered  by  the  various  schools; 

Seventh.  That  the  overseas  dependent 
schools  Bu-e  ineligible  to  participate  In 
Federal  programs  beneficial  to  many 
facets  of  education ;  and 

Eighth.  That  there  Is  an  Insufficiency 
of  fimds  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating American  dependents  abroad. 


I  should  Uke  to  make  clear  that  the 
changes  I  propose  to  make  in  titles  n 
and  HI  of  this  act  to  make  eligible  our 
dependent  schools  overseas  will  not  in 
any  way  reduce  the  measure  of  support 
that  should  be  given  the  States  and  local 
achool  districts  in  the  continenUl  United 
States  and  in  the  eligible  territories. 

The  General  Education  Subcommittee. 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  now  has  before 
it  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  196€ 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  At 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  introduce 
amendments  to  that  legislation  to  tn- 
crease  the  money  authorization  by  an 


STREET  LIGHTING  AND  CRIME 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

.►le  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
i'AiNSLEY]   inay  extend  his  remarks  at 

Ms  point  in   the  Record  and  Include 

xtraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

0  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
oiilslana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vould  like  to  include  In  the  Record  sev- 

ral  articles  that  recently  appeared  in 
he  Lockport,  N.Y.,  Union-Sun  and 
Journal  and  the  EvansviUe  Courier,  of 
Evansvllle,  Ind.,  regarding  the  correla- 
tion of  street  lighting  and  crime: 

1  Prom  the  Lockport   (N.Y.)   Union-Sun  and 

Journal,  Feb.  10,  1966J 
Lights  Citt  Cbims 

The  city  street*  of  Lockport  are  as  a 
pneral  rule  well  lighted  and  most  of  the 
ume  we  take  the  lights  for  granted. 

Oood  lighting  Is  regarded  as  a  deterrent 
to  crimes  of  violence,  the  majority  of  which 
are  committed  at  night.  That  Is  why  many 
lesve  the  lights  In  their  home  on  when  they 
go  out  at  night  and  why  many  illuminate 
tlietr  backyards  and  driveways. 

Figures  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  at  the  re- 
quest of  Representative  Charles  P.  Fabnslxt, 
of  Kentucky.  Indicate  that  the  suppoeltion 
U  correct.  Well  lighted  streets,  not  only  re- 
duce major  crimes  but  also  cut  down  the 
number  of  highway  accidents. 

During  a  2-year  period  1953-66  more  than 
5000  new  lights  were  Installed  along  every 
mile  of  the  streets  In  Gary.  Ind.  A  tabula- 
tion of  reported  crimes  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  assaults  reported  declined 
more  than  70  percent  and  robberies  decreased 
more  than  60  percent.  The  decrease  occurred 
in  spite  of  a  27-p)ercent  Increase  In  the  popu- 
Utlon   of    Gary    during    the    2-year    i>erlod. 

In  larger  cities,  too,  a  reduction  In  crime 
hss  followed  improved  street  lighting  pro- 
grams. In  1967.  New  York  City  officials  de- 
cided to  try  an  extensive  street  lighting  pro- 
P*ra  In  a  111 -block  area  In  Ave  of  the  most 
crime-ridden  precincts.  Crime  statistics  for 
a  3-month  period  following  the  Installation 
of  the  lighting  declined  71  percent.  During 
the  next  2  years  the  Incidence  of  murder. 
MMUlt,  and  rape  dropped  49  percent  in  that 
district  and  Juvenile  complaint*  declined  30 
percent. 

Boston.  Cleveland.  Indianapolis,  and  other 
cities  reported  similar  good  result*  from  In- 
creased street  UghUng. 

In  Nashville.  Tenn..  It  was  reported  that 
following  a  street  lighting  program,  the  night 
irafflc  accident  rate  declined  from  40  to  29 
percent,  despite  a  60-percent  Increase  in 
motor  vehicle  regulation.  The  fact  that 
Chicago's  Northwest  Expressway  Is  contin- 
uously lighted  over  It*  16-mlle  length  Is  given 
credit  for  the  low  traffic  fatality  rate  on  thi* 
iiighway. 

Between  1953  and  I960  new  light*  were 
installed  m  nine  location*  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  A  study  by  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment 01  Highways  indicated  that  the  num- 
•xr  of  traffic  accldenU  ot  these  locations  de- 
creased 38  percent  and  trafflo  laUUtle* 
Cropped  90  percent. 

Good  lighting  may  not  be  the  whole  an- 
^«  to  curbing  crime  and  trafOc  accidents, 
out  the  surveys  Uidlcate  such  lighting  i* 
money  well  spent. 


(From  the  Evansvllle  (Ind.)  Courier,  Peb.  21, 

1066) 

New   Stkeeti.ichts   Help   Dhop   Ciumx  Rati 

(By  George  Uselton) 

The  Installation  of  new  streetlights  has 
helped  EvansviUe  reduce  the  crime  trend 
here,  according  to  Police  Chief  Darwin  Covert. 

Crime  statistics  In  the  city  dropped  dras- 
tically in  1966 — the  first  drop  in  6  years — 
and  Chief  Covert  credited  the  additional 
lights. 

The  chief  said  the  number  of  muggings, 
purse  snatchlngs  and  molestlngs  have 
shown  a  major  decrease  where  adequate 
lighting  has  been  Installed. 

Dimly  lit  area*  of  the  city  are  the  favorite 
haunts  of  thieves  and  burglars. 

Mayor  Frank  McDonald  recently  said 
Evansvllle  wa«  the  worst-lighted  city  In  the 
State  and  added  the  streetllghtlng  program 
is  well  behind  schedule. 

City  Engineer  Melvln  Pohlkotte  agreed 
with  the  mayor  about  lighting  conditions 
here.  He  said  deficiencies  In  streetllghtlng 
are  terrific. 

Pohlkotte  previously  handled  lighting 
problem*  in  Gary,  Hammond,  and  Indianap- 
olis. 

He  agreed  that  adequate  street  lighting 
Is  a  crime  stopper. 

"There's  no  question  about  it.  Crime  on 
Gary  streets  decreased  about  60  percent  after 
proper  lighting  was  Installed,"  he  said. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Chief  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  said,  "It  1b  axiomatic  that 
darkness  Is  an  ally  to  crime.  The  thief,  the 
arsonist,  the  rapist,  the  peeping  torn  and  all 
other  perverse  Individuals  often  depend  on 
darkness  to  cloak  their  misdeeds  and  con- 
ceal their  Identities." 

Twelve  times  a*  many  crimes  of  violence 
are  committed  at  night  compared  to  the  day- 
light hours.  Major  crimes  that  occur  at 
night  cost  the  Nation  about  920  bUUon 
every  year. 

Chief  Covert  said,  "Pretty  good  strides 
have  l>een  taken  here  during  the  last  few 
years  to  get  proper  lighting." 

Pohlkotte  said  between  700  and  800  street- 
light* were  Installed  In  the  city  during  1065 
and  that  between  600  and  600  should  be  In- 
stalled every  year  untU  EvansviUe  1*  prop- 
erly lighted. 

At  the  present  time  there  Isn't  a  regular 
program  for  the  installation  of  new  and 
brighter  lights,  but  the  traffic  engineer  said 
he  would  like  to  see  one  established. 

"Mostly  It  Is  the  lack  of  finances  and  too 
few  men  to  do  the  Job,"  Pohlkotte  said. 

He  said  new  lights  have  been  put  up  on 
Lincoln  and  Washington  Avenues  and  that 
crews  are  busy  putting  up  lights  on  West 
Franklin  Street. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reported  that 
of  the  43,600  deaths  that  occurred  In  traffic 
accidents  In  1963,  63  percent — or  23,100 — 
resulted  from  night  accident*. 

Since  nighttime  traffic  is  only  one-third 
that  of  dayUme,  the  night  death  rate  1*  2^2 
times  a*  great  a*  the  day  rate,  according  to 
the  council. 

"Well-lighted  street*  cause  reductions  In 
accidents  as  well  as  crime,"  Chief  Covert 
said. 

(From    the   EvansvUle    (Ind.)    Courier,   Feb. 

25,    1066) 
BEim  Lighting  Pbomotes  Cbime  CoN-rtoi, 

Light  and  vice  are  deadly  enemies,  says 
Shakespeare. 

EvansviUe  residents  are  getting  quantita- 
tive measurement*  of  that  statement  these 
days.  The  city  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  steady 
program  for  the  Improvement  of  street  light- 
ing. The  result,  according  to  Police  Chief 
Darwin  Covert,  Is  a  sharp  cut  In  crime  In  all 
areas  where  improvements  have  been  made. 

There  were  7,046  lights  on  Evansvllle 
streets  at  the  first  of  this  year,  with  more 


scheduled  for  Installation.  There  has  been 
a  steady  increase  since  1060,  when  there  were 
4.406.  Nonetheless,  Mayor  Frank  McDon- 
ald told  the  city  council  recently  that  Ev- 
ansvllle Is  the  most  poorly  lighted  city  In 
the  State.  A  continuation  of  the  lighting 
program  ha*  been  pledged. 

It's  costly.  The  city  doesn't  pay  for  In- 
stallation or  maintenance  of  street  lights, 
but  it  pays  an  annual  fee  to  the  power  com- 
pany for  each  one.  That  means  that  each 
new  street  light  represents  a  long-term  Item 
In  EvansviUe'*  budget.  The  cost  Is  now 
»314,000. 

Still,  It  would  be  wrong  to  describe  the 
payment  as  extravagant.  Not  only  is  there 
the  testimony  of  Chief  Covert,  but  also  a 
report  that  a  thorough  lighting  program  In 
Gary  cut  street  crime  by  60  percent. 

The  connection  laetween  light  and  crime 
ought  to  have  close  relationship  to  the  lo- 
cation of  new  lights.  A  certain  number  have 
to  be  Installed  on  new  streets.  There  Is  a 
temptation,  too,  to  splurge  on  Evansvllle's 
best  looking  residential  districts.  Block-by- 
block  crime  reports,  though,  ought  to  es- 
tablish priority  for  a  certain  number  of  in- 
stallations each  year.  For  example,  frequent 
reports  of  molestations  and  bvirglaries  prob- 
ably would  provide  a  legitimate  claim  for 
the  section  Just  southeast  ol  the  downtown 
district. 

Street  crime  Is  a  growing  problem  for  U.S. 
cities.  It  was  a  minor  issue  In  the  last  elec- 
tion and  could  be  a  bigger  one  In  future  cam- 
paigns. Along  with  frequent  police  patrols, 
adequate  lighting  is  an  obvious  and  effective 
step  toward  crime  control. 


STREET  LIGHTING  AND  CRIME 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Farnsley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  the  rapid  growth  of  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency  has  become  a  sub- 
ject of  increasing  concern  to  us  all. 

I  have  long  believed  there  was  a  defi- 
nite correlation  between  street  lighting 
and  crime  and  that  adequate  lighting  in 
our  cities  and  towns  would  do  much  to 
combat  this  problem. 

At  my  request  the  Library  of  Congress 
prepared  a  timely  and  informative  study 
which  confirms  the  effectiveness  of 
brighter  lights  as  a  crime  deterrent,  as 
well  as  an  important  factor  in  reducing 
traffic  accidents. 

Believing  that  this  report  will  be  of 
Interest  to  you,  I  include  It  In  the  Record. 

The  LiBRAitT  or  Congress, 
Lecielative  Reference  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  2,  19S5. 
The  Honorable  Charles  P.  Farnslct, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Farnsixt:  In  answer  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  study  on  the  possible  relation- 
ship between  street  lighting  and  crime,  the 
Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  prepared 
and  sent  to  you  a  memo  dated  April  28.  1966. 

The  Interest  shown  by  other  Members  of 
Congress  In  this  subject  has  been  so  great 
that  we  decided  to  expand  the  material  and 
issue  It  as  a  report.    In  this  way  we  could 
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ir    re    -as         inffwer   the   many  requeata    we 
bave  received   for  the  tufonzuitlon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  L.  B  wintTK,  Director. 

Tux   Impact  ov  8mj,i    LicRmfO   om  Cuicb 

AND  TKAmC  ACCISKNTB 

( By  Nancy  Berla.  Education  and  PubUc 
Welfare  Division,  Oct.  6,  19e«) 
J  Eklgar  Hoover  has  said,  "If  Is  axiomatic 
that  darkness  Is  an  ally  to  crime.  The  thief, 
the  arsonist,  the  rapist,  the  peeping  torn,  and 
all  other  perverse  individuals  often  depend 
on  darkness  to  cloak  their  misdeeds  and  con- 
ceal their  IdentlUes."' 

Twelve  times  as  many  crimes  of  violence 
i.-p  committed  at  night  as  In  the  daytime. 
Major  crimes  that  occur  at  night  cost  the  Na- 
tion about  tao  billion  every  year.  In  Salt 
Lake  City  over  96  percent  of  all  aggravated 
assaults  take  place  at  night.  In  Minneapolis 
92  percent  of  the  burglaries  occur  after  dark. 
In  Pittsburgh  B6  percent  of  the  stolen  cars 
are  taken  at  nlght.» 

In  a  recent  survey  of  police  officials  made 
by  the  Street  and  Highway  Safety  Lighting 
Biireau.  It  was  reported  by  police  chiefs  that 
from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  all 
crimes  are  committed  at  night.  Of  these,  an 
average  of  two-thirds  took  place  in  dimly  lit 
areas.* 

The  dally  average  of  burglaries  In  the 
months  of  December.  January,  February,  and 
March  of  1961  was  13  percent  above  the  rest 
of  the  year  These  are  the  months  when 
periods  of  darkness  are  the  longest.  Another 
1961  survey  revealed  that  about  76  percent  of 
the  nighttime  burglarlaa  occurred  in  build- 
ings where  no  lights  were  left  burning.' 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that 
in  1963  43,600  deaths  occurred  in  trafBc  acci- 
dents. Of  these,  53  percent  or  23.100  re- 
sulted from  night  accldentSL  Since  night- 
time tralDc  is  only  one-third  that  of  the 
daytime  hours,  the  night  death  rate  Is  two 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  day  rate — 
10  deaths  per  100  million  vehlcle-mlles  at 
night  as  compared  with  4  deaths  per  100 
million   vehlcle-mlles  during  the  day.* 

One  expert  has  undertaken  an  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  traffic  fatalities  taking  into 
account  factors  such  as  drinking,  improper 
driving,  and  defective  vehicles,  which  would 
be  responsible  for  both  daytime  and  night- 
time accidents.  After  subtracting  these  ac- 
cidents from  the  total,  he  estimates  that  In 
the  year  1963  darkness  on  streets  and  high- 
ways apparently  accounted  for  B,030 
ratalltles." 

John  E.  Ingersoll,  assistant  director  of  the 
Field  Service  Division,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  made  this  state- 
ment In  a  speech  before  a  community  lighting 
conference  In  Chicago.  In  1963:  "It  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  many  responsible  law 
enforcement  officials  that  weU  conceived  and 
developed  streetllghtlng  programs  have  de- 
cidedly beneficial  effects  on  crime  and  traffic 
conditions  •  •  •.  Most  police  chiefs  would 
welcome  some  way  to  mlnlmiae  the  effect  of 
darkness.  Many  of  our  problems  would  then 
be  solved.  Because  we  obviously  cannot 
completely  eradicate  darkness,  then  we  must 
look   for   ways   to   minimize   Its   dangers   to 


>  A  Brighter  Las  Vegas.  Las  Vegas  Sun. 
Jan.  10. 1086. 

>  Don  Murray.  "How  Bright  UghU  Reduce 
Crime."    Coronet.  February  i960,  p.  30. 

■Police  chiefs  say  "Light  Deters  Crime." 
Distributed  by  Street  and  Highway  Safety 
Lighting  Bureau.  66  PubUc  Square,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

•  John  Bdgar  Hoover.  "The  Lighted  Way." 
(.icnerai  Federation  Clubwoman  magastne, 
F-orjary  1863 

J  Psu-ker  Heck  Traffic  Aocideuts  Claim 
43.600  Uves  in  1963.  '  Street  and  Highway 
Lighting.  1964  tiilrd  quarter,  pp.  13-13. 

•  Ibid. 


public  safety.  We  must  leani  more,  for  ex- 
ample, about  the  effective  use  of  artificial 
Ught." 

In  a  number  of  studies  undertaken  during 
the  past  10  years  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  measure  the  effect  of  improved  street 
lighting  on  the  incidence  of  crime  and  traSlo 
accidents.  The  specific  conditions  In  each 
city  mentioned  below  are  different,  but  In  all 
cases  the  conclusions  reached  are  that  fewer 
crimes  are  committed  and  fewer  traffic  acci- 
dents occur  following  a  significant  Increase 
In  the  level  of  illtunlnation. 

STazn    LIGHTING    AND    CRUCE 

During  a  2-year  period  (1963-56)  more 
than  6.000  new  lights  were  Installed  along 
every  mile  of  the  streets  of  Gary.  Ind.  A 
tabulation  of  reported  crimes  showed  that 
the  number  of  criminal  assaults  reported 
declined  more  than  70  percent  and  robberies 
decreased  more  than  60  percent.  The  de- 
crease occurred  In  spite  of  a  27-percent  in- 
crease In  the  population  of  Gary  during  the 
2- year  period.'' 

In  a  comprehensive  street  lighting  effort 
in  McPherson,  EUns..  a  light  was  Installed 
for  every  2>;^  homes  In  the  residential  area. 
The  project  resulted  in  a  sixfold  Increase  In 
brightness.  The  Incidence  of  nighttime 
prowling,  window  peeping,  and  burglary  In 
the  area  was  reduced  92  percent.  The  re- 
lighting In  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  of  a  12-bIock 
district  which  had  experienced  a  very  high 
homicide  rate  was  followed  by  a  70-percent 
reduction  in  major  crimes  committed  there.' 

In  larger  cities,  too,  a  reduction  In  crime 
has  followed  improved  street  lighting  pro- 
grams. In  1949  olQclals  in  Cleveland  began  a 
comprehensive  program  to  improve  street 
lighting  In  that  city.  When  one-third  of 
the  lights  had  been  Installed,  a  check  of 
crime  statistics  showed  that  the  number  of 
assaults  reported  had  declined  by  one-third. 
Pxirse  snatching  had  been  reduced  78  per- 
cent, and  the  incidence  of  other  night  crimes 
was  down  17  percent." 

The  program  In  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  involves 
the  Installation  of  1.000  new  lights  each  year. 
Crime  and  traffic  reports  are  used  to  pin- 
point those  streets  most  In  need  of  new 
Ughu.  In  1960.  there  was  a  60-percent  re- 
duction of  nighttime  crime  on  the  streets 
which  had  the  new  lighting.'" 

In  1957.  New  York  City  officials  decided  to 
try  an  extensive  street  lighting  program  In 
an  Ill-block  area  In  6  of  the  most  crlme- 
rldden  precincts.  Earlier  efforts  to  reduce 
the  crime  rate,  such  as  saturating  the  area 
with  plalnclotheamen,  had  been  only  par- 
tially successful.  The  Unproved  UghUng  fix- 
tures provided  126  percent  more  light.  Crime 
statistics  were  kept  for  the  3 -month  period 
following  the  relighting  program  to  be  com- 
pared with  these  prior  to  Installation.  In 
this  3-month  period,  there  occurred  a  71- 
percent  reduction  In  the  number  of  crimes 
repKjrted."  During  the  next  2  years,  the  In- 
cidence of  murder,  assault,  and  rape  dropped 
49  percent  In  this  dUtrlct,  and  Juvenile  com- 
plaints declined  30  percent.** 

A  study  made  In  Boston  In  1959  used  a  dif- 
ferent method  but  obtained  the  same  results. 
A  neighborhood  committee  in  the  south  end. 
where  a  high  crime  rate  exists,  pinpointed 
the  exact  location  of  104  offenses,  from  purse- 
anatchlng  to  assatilt,  committed  between 
August  and  December  1959.  The  results 
showed  conclusively  that  on  the  blocks  which 

'  Don  Murray.    Op.  ctt.,  p.  83. 

•Ibid,  p.  32. 

•'Xlghtlng  Can  Cut  Crime."  The  Ameri- 
can City,  May  1964,  p.  ISl. 

••"Planned  Light  Prevents  Crime  and  Re- 
duces »Accldents."  The  American  City. 
March  1963.  pp.  125-126. 

u  Hyman  Goldberg.  "Crimes  of  Darkneas." 
Cosmopolitan,  April  1060.  pp.  00-66. 

"  "Lighting  Can  Cut  Crime,"  op.  dt.,  p. 
131. 


had  modern  lighting  fewer  crimes  were  iter 
pelrated.'*  *^ 

One  wrtter  "  agrees  with  others  that  street 
UghUng  Is  an  important  factor  In  crtme  pre- 
vention and  traffic  safety,  but  be  aUo  points 
out  that  many  variables  are  Involved  In  oom- 
pUIng  statistics  of  this  sort.  Such  factors  as 
which  type*  of  crime  are  considered,  whether 
crimes  taking  place  in  the  lighted  areas  or 
throughout  the  whole  city  are  used,  ana 
whether  crimes  occurring  both  during  the 
day  and  night  are  Included  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  resulting  statistics. 

He  cites  a  study  made  In  one  city  where  an 
Increase  of  280  percent  In  lighted  streets  took 
place  from  1950  through  1964.  When  com- 
parisons were  made  between  the  percentage 
of  crimes  committed  at  night,  no  reduction 
occurred  In  the  categories  of  rape  or  larceny 
A  slight  reducUon  appeared  In  highway  rob- 
bery and  burglary,  and  a  significant  decrease 
(17  percent)  In  auto  thefts  was  recorded 
However,  a  comparison  of  certain  crimes  dnr 
f»*  the  peak  month  of  October  before  and 
after  the  lighting  was  Installed  showed  re- 
ductions of  16  percent  In  assaults,  33  percent 
In  robberies,  6  percent  in  auto  theft,  and  10 
percent  In  burglary. 

"In  this  study.  Incidentally,  great  oppor- 
tunlty  existed  for  misuse  of  statistics.  The 
ones  which  I  have  quoted  show  the  reduc- 
tions found  by  measurements  of  the  per- 
centage change  in  night  crimes.  Had  the 
actual  change  In  number  of  night  crlmea 
been  used  (without  regard  to  the  number 
occurring  during  the  daylight  hours)  then 
assaults  could  have  been  said  to  have  been 
reduced  from  24  night  crimes  In  Octob«r  1945 
to  only  13  In  October  1954.  This  would  have 
been  an  apparent  reduction  of  64  percent. 

"Similarly,  robberies  were  numerically  re- 
duced from  20  at  night  in  1954  to  only  6  at 
night  In  1954.  This  reduction  would  have 
amounted  to  77  percent.  I  have  given  these 
somewhat  confusing  figures  to  you  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  Illustrating  the  care  which 
must  be  taken  in  applying  statistics.'  ■* 

The  editorial  writer  for  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  concludes:  "These  studies 
made  in  blight-threatened  neighborhood 
'laboratories,"  should  provide  valuable  Infor- 
mation for  city  councils,  city  managers,  and 
voters  in  all  communities  debating  the  use- 
fulness of  this  weapon  for  preventing  CTime, 
Lights  are  not,  of  course,  the  whole  answer, 
but  they  are  an  important  and  relatively 
inexpensive  beginning  to  an  overall  at- 
tack." " 

STSirr   LIGHTING    AND    ACCIDENT   RATES 

In  many  of  the  cities  experiencing  lover 
crime  rates  after  street  lighting  was  im- 
proved, a  drop  In  the  number  of  traffic  acci- 
dents was  also  noted. 

In  NasbvlUe,  Term.,  It  was  reported  that 
following  a  lighting  program,  the  night  traffic 
accident  rate  declined  from  40  to  20  percent 
despite  a  60-percent  Increase  in  motor  ve- 
hicle registration  over  the  same  period." 
Indianapolis  noted  a  64-percent  decrease  In 
night  traffic  accidents,  after  the  Initiation 
of  a  comprehensive  street  lighting  program." 

The  fact  that  Chicago's  northwest  expreM- 
way  is  continuously  lighted  over  its  16-inlle 
length  Is  alleged   to  be  responsible  (or  the 


"Editorial.  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
June  37,  1059. 

"  Paul  C.  Box.  "Accident  and  Crime  Pre- 
vention Experience  with  Modern  Roadway 
Lighting."  A  paper  presented  at  the  Road- 
way Lighting  Forum,  reprinted  in  Street  »n<l 
Highway  Lighting,  1964  second  quarter,  pp 
10-27. 

■Paul  C.  Box.  op,  clt.,  p.  21. 

>•  Christian  Science  Monitor,  op.  clt. 

"  A  Brighter  Las  Vegas.    Op.  clt. 

"  "Planned  Light  Prevents  Crime  and  Re- 
duces Accidents."  The  American  City.  March 
1963. 
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low  traffic  fatality  rate  on  this  highway.    In  in  a  city.  State,  or  the  Nation  due  to  the  many  In    the    Louisville    Courier -Journal    on 

19«1.  there  were  .74  deaths  per  100  miUlon  variables  Involved.    Experts  from  the  Edison  March   H    1966    stronjrly  endorsing  the 

Tehlcle-mlles  on  the  Chicago  expressway,  as  Electric  Institute   have  stated:  President's    DroDOSals    f or    a    natiranwiri.. 

compared    with    a   naUonal    average    of    2.3          "So  much   depends  on   the   exUUng   local  ^^resmenc  s    proposals    lOr    a    nationwide 

deaths  per   100  million  vehicle  mUes  on  aU  oondlUons  that  such  an  estimate  If  It  were  to  war  against  crime, 

eipresfiways.'"  have  a  semblance  of  validity  would  have  to  The  paper  terms  the  proposals  a  "mix- 

An  additional  benefit  occurred  In  the  case  be    made    for   each    Individual    community,  ture    of    immediate    steps,    experimental 

of  Hartford.  Conn.,  drivers.     Improved  street  For  example,  the  present  level  of  street  light-  projects,    and    long -range    programs    tO 

lighting  which  cost  the  city  $30,000  was  fol-  Ing  intensity  varies  greaUy  not  only  between  strike  at  the  social  conditions  that  breed 

lowed  by  a  lower  number  of  traffic  accidents  cities,   but  also  between  areas  In  the  same  lawlessness  " 

which  in  turn  restated  in  the  reducUon  of  city.     There  Is  also  a  wide  variation  in  the  j_.    ^y..   „'         ^f   immivilntP   nrHnn   tViP 

insurance  rates  by  8  percent  over  a  period  type  and  cost  of  fixtures  used  to  obtain  the  r^u^i-  fL^tfh   *      ™™eaiaie  action  ine 

at  5   years.     This    saved    22,500    car-owning  same  level  of  Ulumlnatlon.     Some  commum-  P»Per  leeis  inai  nocning  IS  more  impor- 

resldents  »4  each  per  year."  Ues  own  all   the  street  Ughtlng  equipment  ^^  "^^n  ending   the  "easy  availability 

Between  1963  and  1960.  new  lights  were  and  contract  with  the  utUlty  for  electricity  01  deadly  weapons  to  professional  crlmi- 

installed  in  nine  locations  in  the  State  of  and     also     Inspection     and     maintenance,  nals,   to   delinquent    youth,    and   to   the 

Virginia.    A  study  made  by  the  Virginia  De-  Others  only  buy  electricity.     In  sUll  others  disturbed  and  deranged." 

partment    of    Highways    Indicated    that    the  the    uUllty    charges    Include    provision    for  Knowing  that  It  will  be  read  with  In- 

number  of  traffic  accidents  at  ttaese  locations  ownership  of  some  or  all  ol  the  equipment  as  Merest     I    include    this    editorial    in    the 

decreased  38  percent  and  the  traffic  fatalities  well   as  Inspection,  maintenance,  and  elec-  Rtcord 

dropped  90  percent.*"  trlcity. "  » 

In  Ito  reporting  of  1963  traffic  fatalities.  Various  cities  have  undertaken  compre-  The  Dodd  Bill  and  the  Wab  Against  CIsimx 
the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  classified  the  henslve  street  lighting  programs  and  have  President  Johnson's  propoeals  for  a  nation- 
fatal  accident  statistics  according  to  whether  given  broad  estimates  of  the  costs  Involved,  wide  war  against  crime  are  a  mixture  of 
they  occurred  in  daylight.  In  darkness  where  Beginning  this  year.  3.000  street  lights  are  immediate  steps,  experimental  projects  and 
the  street  was  lighted,  or  in  darkness  on  an  to  be  installed  on  73  miles  of  Las  Vegas  long-range  programs  to  strike  at  the  social 
nnllghted  sUeet.  The  results  are  shown  in  streete.  The  cost  Is  estimated  to  be  between  conditions  that  breed  lawlessness, 
this  table:  •1-6    and    t2    miUion."     In    SeatUe.    Wash.,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President 

Total  24,000  new  fixtures  are  needed  to  bring  1.225  charted  an  ambitious  and  far-ranging  cam- 

Accidents  fatalities  mUes  ^f  residential  streets  up  to  lES  stand-  palgn   against   both   organized   and   sponta- 

DsTlight                                      6  632                 76  ^<^     The  cost  of  this  project  is  (4  million.**  neous  crime.    He  spoke  in  tones  of  urgency. 

Lighted   streets" and 'high-     '  "^^^  *"***   lighting   program   in   New   York  Crime,  he  said,  exacts  a  high  cost  In  money 

-,yg                            _           1  113                 15  City,  described  above,  required  an  expendl-  and   an   even   more    widespread    cost    "from 

tmughted  streets"  and  high-     "  '^*  °^  $500,000  to  buy  and  InsUU  the  new  millions  In  fear  •   •   •  fear  that  can  turn  us 

^yg                            _           2  385                88  equipment.     However,  it  was  found  that  the  into  a  nation  of  captives  Imprisoned  nightly 

new  lamps  use  »9  less  electricity  apiece  each  behind  chained  doors,  double  locks,  barred 

These   statistics   show    that   the    raUo   of  year    and    give    more   than    twice    as   much  windows  •   •   •  fear  that  can  make  us  afraid 

deaths  to  accidents  on   dark  streets   was   1  iight.-"»                                                              *  to  waU  city  streets  by  night  or  public  parks 

death  per  25.9  accidents,  while  the  raUo  of         in  the  case  of  highway  lighting,  llluml-  by  day  •   •   •.     These  are  cosU  a  truly  free 

fatalities  to   the   number   of   accidents   was  natlng  engineers  say  the  lighting  cost  Is  gen-  people  cannot  tolerate." 

virtually   the  same  In  the  case  of  daylight  erally    less    than    1    percent    of    the    total  He   does   not  exaggerate.     The   trouble  is 

accidents  (1  to  73.8)  and  streeU  lit  at  night  cost   of   the   highway.     Installation  of   ade-  there  are  no  easy  answers,  no  pat  solutions. 

by  arUflclal  llghUng  (1  to  74 J). =  quate  lighting  Is  considerably  cheaper  If  it  The  sweep  and  variety  of  his  proposals  re- 

LiGRTiNG  STANDARDS  AND  cxkSTs  *«   <*o'i*  **   ^^   *^^*   ^^^  highway   Ifi   coH-  fleet  an  awareness  of  the  complexity  Involved. 

,      The     niumlnatlng     Engineering     Society  ■*^i*'i;",,,.   ,>,,„,  „,  „^„    Tn<i      i„.tifl«.  ^^°'^  °^^^  "'^^'  *^'  Pre»Went  wante 

'   (OS)  Is  the  authoritative  lource  of  technical  „,^l  P^"rt*,t,^«?u  wt7" -^tJ^^tr^  ^  "******  "^  '^'  admlnUtratlon  of  JusUoe  In 

knowledge  on  lighting  in  the  United  States  f.'if,  ^'^l^'^i'lf.fw^'L    .^i^o^  ^n^o^m^  ^^  "'"'**'  ^  ^'^°™  "^^  ^*"  ^^"^"^  '°  "^* 

and  Canida.    T^e  IeI  has  the  responsibility  ['^^^^  ^'^.  "1  '^""."*   as   a   good   policeman,  the  poor  are  not  It*  principal  victims,  to  have 

for  establishing  a  standard  practice  for  street  *°.?n„  f  .^  rt^tnV  v««r.  h»v«  r«.  >,i.tr,H«.  '^'^   '^'^^"^  *^*"^   "   ^"=''   P*°P''  ""^^^ 

and  highway  lighting.     Such  a  code  is  then  „    °wZi  ^r^f  r^i^   thi?  X>.^.^i^  ^^^l  crtminaU,   but   to   deal   severely   with 

.ubmltted   io   the   American   Standards   As-  PLh,^„^  i''*i,.,'^L'i!ti.^  J«t^«mw  hv^n  ?"»»>*"■ 

sociatlon  (ASA)  for  accentance  refection   or  ll«'it'^B  «="»  <="*  nighttime  fatalities  by  50  Certain  steps  are  recommended  to  CongreM 

S^tio^     Once    ann^^'    a    s^nda^  P^^'^^^^-     ^^  "^«  entire  nation,  this  means  ,or  ImmediatTattention.    One  U  a  doubling 

rr^t?c?reDre8ente  r^^lde  t^^ntaum^  *  ^^^^«  °^  ^-^  "'•*   annually,  plus   an  of  Federal  assistance  to  local  police  depart- 

p';:?«ce,irLTg  mto';fcco^ntt:;^^rti:S^  -^v^r  ••  tt""^'  "''""'*''  '^  **"  *'  *'""°"  ^^^  *°'  ^^^''''^  ^^^^  ^^  other '^- 

nical    knowledge    and    prevaiUng    economic  ^^^  ^^^'-  P°^^-    Another  U  the  modernization  of  laws 

factors.    The  most  recent  Standard  Practices                             ^^_^_^^^  ^o  "facilitate  the  prosecution  of  criminals." 

in  the  area  of  street  lighting  were  published  ^"  **>*  *'**  o*  immediate  action  nothing  Is 

in  1962                                                                              THE  DODD  BILL  AND  THE   WAR  ""ore  Important  than  ending  the  "easy  avall- 

Accordlng  to  J.   Parker  Heck,    education                          AGAINST  CRIME  abUlty   of   de«Uy    weapons   to   profesalonal 

director,  street  and  highway  lighting  bureau,          „,        ,^„,.„r>c       .    r      ._.              ,,  criminals,  to  delinquent  youth  and   to  the 

fwer  than  100  of  the  more  than  18  000  in-          M^.    EDWARDS    of    Louisiana.     Mr.  disturbed  and  deranged." 

^f      T^-  rated  towns  and  cities  m  the  United  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  This  is  simply  a  renewed  plea  for  passage 

meet  minimum  lighting  code  stand-  the    gentleman    from    Kentucky     [Mr.  °^  ^^^  D°<1<1  firearms-control  bill  that  Un- 

<      ....  prescribed  by  the  ASA,«      The  Edison  Farnsley]    may  extend  his  remarks  at  ^"^^^  m  committee  at  the  last  sessl^of 

•       nectrtc    Institute    has    estimated    that    not  this    point    in    the    Rkcord    and    include  2'le^rflrlr^'^  iS^dlu  V^d'^i;??^ 

more    than    16    percent    of    the    downtown  -^trnnPoiiR  mattir  J^  of   firearms  to   Individuals  and   Impose 

nreets  In  the  NaUon  are  adequately  lighted.          ^P^^irT^™'     x.    tv,-^    ^k*<^h«„  °^^'^  ''^^^^  *"*  ***"  scandalous  and  deadly 

«d  only  about  one-tenth  of  1   percent  of  ,    ^he    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  traffic  in  firearms  in  this  country. 

the  streets  in  residential  areas  meet  the  ASA  ^  *^he   request  of  the   gentleman  from  ThU  bin  wlU  provide  the  real  test  of  the 

minimum  standards."  Louisiana?  administration's   commitment   to   a   serious 

According  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute.          There  was  no  objection.  attack  on  crime.    ThU  newspaper  hopes  the 

"the  chief  deterrent  to  adequate  street  light-          Mr    FARNSLEY.     Mr.  Speaker    I  was  President  brings  aU  o(   his  talents  of  per- 

tag  Is  one  (rf  cost."  »    It  is  difficult  to  make  Interested  in  an  editorial  that  appeared  '^^^°^  *o  »>«*'  <«  passage  of  this  key  biu. 

»  cost  eslmate  for  improving  street  lighting  

„„  "Letter  from  Edison  Electric  Institute  to  

Continuous     Lighting     Reduces     Accl-  Economics    Division.    LeglslaUve    Reference  AMENDING    THE    SENIORITY    RULE 

<l«ta "    The  American  City,  September  1963.  service,  Ubrary  of  Congress,  dated  Mar.  19,  TO     MAKE      SERVICE      BY      CON- 

Amerirn'^ty^luS^^IS.'pSSj-'"     ^'^  ^'^'^Ambitious      LlghUng      Program."     Las  ^^^"^    ^    "^    ^^^^^"^^ 

-  "Lighting    Cuts    Accident,    on    Virginia  Vega/smi.  J^,  3.  1966.             "°«"^      ^  BRANCH  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

Highways."    The  Andean  City.  March  1064.         » "Mercuries  Boost  Light  Levels  Fivefold."  Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Louisiana      Mr 

♦3  aiiS^^'n^^^-  V^^it*"*"***"^  ^**°'  '^'  American  City,  January  1988,  p.  117.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

:"L.'^htrg^<^^Cu?C^U.-     op.  Clt.            rg^u^^^^klK'lnie    Highway    Safety.  S^TiS^^^d ^ ^^^at ^^ 

"  Bdlson  Electric  Instltnte,    Street  Ught-  Street  and  Highway  Safety  Ughtlng  Burwiu.  **«'88l  "^y  extend  blB  remaiks  at  this 

ing  Manual,  1963.  p.  xii!.                                         n  "Lighting  Can  Cut  Crime."    Op.  clt.  potnt  to  the  R«co«B  and  Include  extrane- 

■  Ibid,  p.  81.                                                             ••Edison  Electric  Instlttrte,  op.  clt.,  p.  xiH  ous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  Con- 
«res,s  and  the  executive  branch  would 
benefit  from  a  slight  change  In  the  sen- 
iority rule  which  would  make  It  more  at- 
tractive for  Members  of  Congress  to 
serve  temporarily  In  high-level  posts  In 
the  administration. 

I  have  recently  submitted  such  a  pro- 
posal for  an  amendment  in  the  seniority 
system  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress.  Because  I 
believe  many  Members  would  be  inter- 
ested in  this  proposal.  I  ask  that  my 
statement  to  the  Joint  Committee  be  In- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Congress  ought  to  be  an  Important 
source  for  the  political  executives  who 
most  be  constantly  sought  for  the  admin- 
istration. The  service  of  Congressmen 
as  administrators  would  help  the  Presi- 
dent meet  his  need  for  men  with  a  keen 
sense  for  policy.  Their  return  to  Con- 
gress would  add  the  Influence  and  experi- 
ence of  former  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  to  the  legislative  process.  Re- 
lations between  the  two  branches  could 
be  improved  and  the  United  States,  with 
Its  sepswatlon  of  powers  system,  could 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
broadening  combination  of  executive  and 
legislative  service  characteristic  cf  par- 
liamentary government. 

As  it  is  now.  however,  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  serves  in  the  executive 
branch  and  is  reelected  to  the  same  body 
st&ns  again  at  the  bottom  in  seniority, 
ranking:  ahead  of  only  those  Members 
first  elected  in  the  year  In  which  he  is 
reelected.  This,  plus  the  difficulty  of 
winning  back  a  seat  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,  strongly  discourage  exec- 
uUve  branch  service  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Should  we  consider  altering  the  sen- 
iority rules  so  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions a  returning  Congressman  would 
resume  his  seniority? 

The  text  of  my  sUtement  on  this  pro- 
posal follows: 
■\  Pkoposal  To  Makm  Sovtci  at  th«  Kxecc- 

rnrx    Branch    Mosb    Amucnvi    to    VS. 

LXCISLATOU 

(StaUment  by  R«pre«ent*Uve  Hnntr  8. 
RsvM,  of  Wlaconaln.  to  the  JoUit  Com- 
mltt*«  on  the  OrganlMtion  of  Congreaa 
Mar    3,    laM) 

In  the  eo\ar»e  of  Its  review  of  congr«Mlcn»l 
fa-ganlzatlon  and  procedure  the  Joint  cotn- 
mirtee  will.  I  hope,  give  cormderatlon  to  the 
opportunity  which  exlsta  to  enlarge  the  role 
of  Congreas  in  our  governmental  system  by 
maJcing  the  membership  of  the  House  and 
iM-nate  more  available  aa  a  eource  of  recruit- 
ment for  high-level  posiUona  In  the  execu- 
tive brunch. 

ThU  can  be  done  quite  simply  by  amend- 
ing present  seniority  practices  so  that  a 
legtsiator  who  leaves  Congress  to  accept 
such  a  position  in  the  execuUve  '>ranch 
would  maintain  hu  seniority  if  he  should 
later  be  reelected  to  Congress. 

I.  Congreaa  ought  to  be.  but  unfortu- 
nately U  not.  a  prime  source  of  recruitment 
for  high-level  poeiUoos  la  th«  execuUve 
branch. 

(a)  mere  exlata  among  Members  of  Con- 
greea  talents  and  abllltlee  useful  in  pollcy- 
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making  podUons  In  the  various  departments 
and   agencies. 

New  naUonal  administrations  have  In  re- 
cent years  drawn  Increasingly  on  business, 
on  the  universities,  on  philanthropic 
foundations  and  on  the  ranks  of  the  career 
civil  service  in  tl»elr  endless  search  for 
capable  and  knowledgeable  people  to  serve 
as  high-level  officials  of  major  departments 
and  Independent  agencies.  These  are  the 
so-called  political  executives — the  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Chief  Executive,  charged  both 
with  ImplemenUng  hU  policies  within  the 
bureaucracy  and  with  arguing  for  and  de- 
fending hla  program  before  the  public. 

Experience  in  Congress  Is  a  valuable  back- 
ground for  the  requirements  of  top-level 
positions  in  the  executive  branch.  A  study 
by  Walter  Kravitz  of  the  Governmental  and 
General  Reeearch  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  dated  February  8.  196«.  summed 
up  the  advantages  of  congressional  service 
this  way: 

•After  spending  many  years,  and  in  some 
cases  decades,  on  specialized  committees 
and  subcommittees,  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  become  acknowledged  au- 
thorities in  their  fields.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  said  of  of  some  chairmen  and  high- 
ranking  members  that  they  know  more 
about  the  organization,  administration  and 
problems  of  the  Federal  agencies  with  which 
they  deal  than  do  those  agencies'  adminis- 
trators, especially  at  the  appointive  level." 
Important,  too,  In  addition  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  particular  Government  programs,  is 
the  broad  understanding  of  the  process  of 
formulating  and  carrying  out  national  policy 
to  l>e  found  among  Memliers  of  Congress,  and 
the  comprehension  of  both  the  poesibilities 
and  the  limitations  of  political  action,  grow- 
ing out  of  long  experience  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene. 

(b)  Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
In  the  recruitment  of  executives  from  outside 
the  Government  would  not  be  encountered  In 
an  expanded  effort  to  draw  Individuals  from 
Congress. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  noted  six 
resp>ects  in  which  this  seems  to  be  the  case: 
1.  "Reluctance  on  the  i>art  of  individuals 
from  business  and  industry  to  accept  the  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  entailed  by  Government 
service.  The  pay  is  usually  lower,  the  fringe 
benefits  not  so  generous,  and  the  future 
uncertain. 

"For  Members  of  Congress,  salaries  and 
benefits  would  be  roughly  comparable. 

a.  "Outsiders  may  be  reluctant  to  divest 
themselves  of  holdings  which  might  reetilt 
In  conflicts  of  interest. 

•'Members  of  Congreaa  will  find  far  fewer 
problems  of  this  sort  moving  Into  an  official 
position  than  will  executives  of  business 
corporations. 

3.  "Among  some  businessmen  and  outsid- 
ers, service  with  the  Government  stUl  tends 
to  be  held  in  low  prestige. 

"Members  of  Congress  have  no  such  view. 

4.  '•Dnfamillarlty  with,  and  fear  of,  the 
redtape  of  Government  bureaucracy,  and  an 
alleged  loes  of  freedom  and  Independence, 
still  deter  many  outsiders  from  accepting 
posts  with  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

"Members  of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  familiar  with  these  procedures  and  know 
how  to  operate  within  them. 

5.  "One  of  the  really  critical  qualifications 
for  Federal  service  is  often  hardest  to  find 
among  Individuals  in  private  affairs:  That  is, 
a  sense  for  politics  and  an  abUlty  to  deal 
effectively  with  Congreas. 

'•This  is  the  world,  of  course.  In  which 
Members  of  Congress  have  made  their  careers. 

e.  "Outsiders  are  often,  finally,  reluctant 
to  move  their  families  to  ux  unfamiliar  city 
and  social  environment. 

"Members  of  Congress  liave  established 
households  In  Washington." 
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(c)  Only  a  few  Members,  however,  have 
moved  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  Fedeeai 
system — though  seldom  commented  on  ex- 
plicitly—h'»s  been  the  free  movement  of  in- 
dlvlduals  not  only  between  a  city  councU 
and  the  State  legUlature,  or  between  a  Sute 
legUlature  and  Congress;  but  also  between 
a  mayors  office  and  the  State  senate,  and 
between  a  governorship  and  Congress,  in  a 
continual  blendln,i  of  executive  and  legisla- 
tive experience.  Not  many  men  will  be  able 
as  was  the  late  James  F.  Byrnes,  to  serve 
with  great  distinction  at  the  top  level  of  all 
three  branches  of  our  National  Government 
But  it  is  an  ideal  to  be  encouraged. 

There  are  In  Congreas  at  the  present  Ume 
a  number  of  men  who  have  held  major  posi- 
tions In  the  execuUve  branch.  Senaton 
RoBEBT  Kennedy  and  Abkaham  RtBicoir  tjave 
been  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
Senator  Stua«t  Stminoton  is  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  Senator  Thruston 
Morton  U  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
State,  as  is  Senator  Donald  Roasxu.. 

In  the  House,  experience  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  tends  to  have  come  at  a  more 
Junior,  lower  level,  often  In  staff  position! 
and  frequenUy  at  a  relatively  early  stage  in 
the  Member's  career.  Representatlv*  Km 
HrcHLE«  Is  a  former  special  assistant  to 
President  Truman.  Representative  Jona-' 
than  Bingham  served  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  later  as  deputy  and  acting  admin- 
istrator of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration. Representative  Clasenck  Long  i» 
a  former  staff  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Representative  Tom  Mui- 
«AT  served  during  the  early  1940»  in  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Poet  Office. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete  But 
it  is  representative.  Particularly  worth  not- 
ing is  that  in  many  cases  the  executive 
branch  service  tends  to  have  come  durmg 
World  War  II.  Barring  another  such  un- 
typical period  Congreas  may,  therefore,  grad- 
ually tend  to  lose  much  of  its  presently 
accumulated  first-hand  experience  in  ad- 
ministrative service  over  the  coming  years 
Worth  noting,  too,  is  that  so  far  as  there 
Is  a  discernible  movement  of  Individuals  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive,  it  occun 
matnJy  as  a  flow  away  from  the  House, 
through  the  ExecuUve  and  eventually  into 
the  Senate.  The  "pviresf'  cases  are  those  ol 
Senator  Geoboe  McGovexn,  who  began  in  the 
House,  moved  to  the  executive  branch  ai>  s 
special  assistant  and  director  of  food  for 
peace  In  1061-63.  and  then  came  to  the 
"Senate;  and  of  Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 
who  served  three  terms  In  the  House,  then 
became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  then 
came  to  the  Senate  In  1049. 

n.  Here  are  two  obsUcles  discouraging 
Representatives  and  Senators  from  making 
themselves  available  for  temporary  service  In 
a  national  administration,  but  the  principal 
one  is  the  present  arrangement  for  determin- 
ing seniority  within  the  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  Congress. 

(a)  Since  ours  is  not  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, a  Member  Intending  to  serve  with  the 
Executive  is  obliged  to  resign  his  seat,  and 
to  return  to  the  House  must  run  for  elec- 
tion and  win  again. 

ThU  Is  In  itself  a  significant  restraint. 
The  seat  a  man  vacates  when  he  goes  to  serve 
with  an  administration  is  soon  filled  by  an- 
other, who  quickly  begins  making  his  own 
record,  and  building  his  own  ties  with  the 
district.  And — unlike  the  British  system. 
in  which  a  member  of  Parliament  may  seek 
out  a  constituency  safe  for  his  party  In 
which  to  stand  for  election — Members  oJ 
Congress  sUll  generally  reside  in  and  rep- 
resent individual  districts. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  an  Insuperable 
obstacle,  by  itself.  From  time  to  time,  in 
different  pairts  of  the  country,  there  be  Con- 


gressmen willing  to  take  the  gamble,  who 
«ould — after  leaving  the  administration — 
try  to  secure  again  the  endorsement  and  the 
aomlnation  of  their  party,  and  who  would, 
oecaslonally,  be  able  to  win  back  their  seats. 
OccaalonaUy,  too,  a  Member  who  bad  at  the 
ume  of  his  resignation  represented  one  par- 
ticular House  district  (perhaps  of  a  larger 
city)  would  find  an  opportunity  to  move 
to  a  neighboring  district  where  he  had  also 
been  luiown.  where  he  could  run  for  election 
tnd  win. 

(b)  The  true  deterrent  is  the  present  re- 
qtilrement  that,  upon  returning  to  Congress, 
the  Member  starts  again  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Knlorlty  ladder  in  committees. 

At  the  present  time  the  two  parties  differ 
In  the  House  in  their  practice  for  assigning 
to  committees  Monbers  returning  after  an 
tbsence  of  one  or  more  terms.  The  Repub- 
Ueans  grant  him  some  priority  In  claiming 
tije  committees  on  which  he  formerly  sat; 
the  Democrats  do  not.  Both  partlecr,  how- 
(Tcr  (and  this  is  what  Is  crucial)  provide 
that — however  senior  the  Member  at  the 
time  he  resigned  from  the  Congress  to  enter 
the  executive  branch — he  starts,  upon  reelec- 
tion, behind  all  those  Members  newly  elected 
during  bis  absence  and  ahead  only  of  those 
members  of  the  committee  elected  the 
previous  fall  who  do  not  have  prior  service. 

This  arrangement  operates  with  parUcular 
force  to  discourage  Members  of  Congress 
from  resigning  to  serve  In  the  executive 
branch,  since  It  Is  precisely  those  more  senior 
and  better  experienced  Members — those  most 
likely  to  be  sought  out  by  an  administration 
u  high-level  officials — who  have  the  most  to 
lose  by  resigning. 

ni.  This  obstacle  could  be  removed  by 
providing  that  a  Member  who  resigned  to 
•erve  In  the  executive  branch  could,  upon 
reelection,  resume  the  places  on  his  com- 
mittees which  he  held  when  he  left. 

(a)  A  simple  resolution  of  the  party 
caucuses  would  be  sufficient  to  Introduce  a 
batic  change  in  the  system  for  committee 
^jpolntments. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  points  out: 

"The  seniority  system  is  based  on  custom, 
not  on  rule.  There  are  no  formally  adopted 
delineations  of  it.  It  remains  Ih  effect  be- 
cause the  parties  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
TOluntarlly  adhere  to  It.  Technically  the 
rules  provide  that  committee  appointments 
shall  be  made  by  each  House  (cf.  Senate  rule 
XXIV  and  House  rule  X).  Actually,  both 
chambers  automaUcally  accept  the  will  of 
the  parties.  Members  once  assigned  to  com- 
mittees retain  their  poelUons  and  their  rank- 
ings without  change  unless  their  party's 
ratio  on  that  particular  committee  is  re- 
*lc«d,  in  which  case  the  lowest  ranking 
Uembers  are  dropped  first.  Assignment  of 
new  MemtMrs  and  transfers  are  decided  on 
by  the  Committees  on  Committees. 

"Again  Bi>eaklng  technically,  the  powers 
of  the  committees  on  committees  in  both 
Houses  and  in  both  parties  fiow  from  au- 
thority delegated  to  them  by  the  party 
caucuses.  They  are  creatures  of  the  cau- 
cuses and  their  decisions  are  subject  to  the 
ipproval  of  their  parent  poUUcal  bodies. 
Since  the  final  power  lies  with  the  caucuses, 
they  may  alter  the  present  system  as  they 
choose  or  make  exceptions  to  it.  For  ex- 
unple.  at  the  beginning  of  the  80th  Congress 
Uie  House  Democratic  caucus  reduced  the 
wnlorlty  ranking  of  two  Members. 

"There  is  little  quesUon,  therefore,  that 
0»e  caucuses  have  the  authority,  if  they  de- 
ire,  to  alter  the  present  seniority  system 
»  as  to  provide  that  Members  of  Congress 
appointed  to  the  highest  level  posts  In  the 
necuUve  branch,  and  particularly  posts  re- 
luirtng  Senate  confirmation,  could.  If  later 
reelected  to  the  same  House,  retain  their 
•eniority  standings." 

(B)  None  of  the  possible  obJecUons  and 
««npUcaUons  really  Invalidates  thu  esseu- 
»al  proposaL 


A  nimaber  of  specific  questions  do  arise. 
both  as  to  which  appointments  to  poeiUons 
in  the  execuUve  branch  should  be  covered 
under  this  special  provision  m  the  seniority 
system,  and  as  to  the  parUcular  adjust- 
ment of  rankings  within  a  committee  or 
subcoounittee. 

Let  me  spell  out  the  answers  as  I  see 
them  •  •  •  with  the  aim,  conalstenUy,  of 
keeping  the  adjustments  in  the  seniority 
system  as  small  and  as  uncomplicated  as 
possible. 

1.  The  right  of  return  to  committee  posts 
should  come  into  effect  only  for  a  Member 
who  resigns  while  currently  holding  his  seat. 
It  should  not  be  available  to  a  lame  duck 
who  might  be  offered  an  appointment  to  an 
execuUve  agency  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
foUowing  an  elecUon  in  which  he  either  did 
not  run  or  had  run  and  been  defeated. 

2.  The  right  ought  to  be  limited  In  terms 
of  the  number  of  execuUve  branch  posiUons 
to  which  it  would  apply.  One  simple  yet 
workable  approach  would  be  to  limit  It  to 
those  poets  requiring  conflrmatton  by  the 
Senate. 

3.  The  provision  ought  to  be  open  to  any 
Member  of  Congress — specifically  Including 
even  thoee  most  Junior  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

4.  It  would  be  wise,  however,  to  limit  the 
right  to  a  stated  length  of  Ume.  The  value 
to  Congress  of  a  Member's  temporary  service 
in  the  executive  branch  will  be  greater,  and 
the  complications  of  hie  return  fewer.  If  the 
period  is  limited  to,  say,  4  or  6  years. 

6.  Guarded  and  circumscribed  In  this  way, 
it  would  be  pK368lble  then  for  the  chsjige  in 
the  present  arrangements  to  provide  that  a 
Member  returning  to  Congress  after  such 
service  with  the  executive  branch  would  be 
permitted  to  return  to  the  place  on  the 
committees  and  subcommittees  which  he 
would  have  held  if  in  fact  he  bad  never  left 
the  Congress  at  all. 

One  other  opUon.  of  course,  would  be  to 
provide  that  a  Member  returning  after  such 
service  would  take  the  place  on  his  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  to  which  he  would 
then  be  entitled  by  the  number  of  terms 
he  had  served  on  those  committees  prior  to 
his  resignation  to  Join  the  executive  branch. 
This  sort  of  complicated  arrangement  could, 
however — particularly  when  a  rapid  turn- 
over of  committee  poslUons  ''"n  be  anUcl- 
pated — effectively  raise  up  the  same  obstacle 
to  a  Member's  serving  in  the  admlnlstraUon 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  remove.  If 
Members'  service  in  policymaking  executive 
positions  is  really  to  be  encouraged.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  former,  simpler  arrange- 
ment will  need  to  be  adopted. 

6.  We  can  assume  that  most  Members  who 
might  resign  under  this  new  provision  would 
later  be  reelected  from  the  same  district 
from  which  they  were  originally  elected.  I 
see  no  objection,  however,  to  making  this  a 
privilege  that  resides  with  the  individual 
House  Member,  rather  than  with  the  district 
from  which  he  comes.  This  approach  would 
also  avoid  complications  that  might  arise  as 
a  result  of  a  redistrlctlng  during  the  period 
the  Member  was  serving  ^tb  the  executive 
branch. 

rv.  The  resulting  freer  exchange  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  of  Important  benefit  both 
to  the  ExecuUve  and  to  Congress. 

As  the  Library  of  Congress  study  points 
out: 

"The  oomplexlUes  of  today's  public  policy 
issues  and  their  almost  overwhelming  num- 
ber have  resulted  In  serioiu  management 
and  organlzaUonal  problems  for  both  the 
executive  branch  and  Congress.  The  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  persons  sufficiently 
expert  and  experienced  to  meet  the  multi- 
farious interests  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need.  Conse- 
quently, expertise  has  l>ecome  a  relaUvely 
rare  and  valuable  social   reeouroe." 


Little  more  need  to  be  said  about  the  de- 
sirability, to  the  executive  branch,  of  open- 
ing up  the  Congress  as  a  souroe  of  recruit- 
ment for  poUUcal  exacuUvee. 

There  would  be  important  advantages  to 
Congress,  too,  from  any  new  arrangement 
which  acUvely  encouraged  Members  to  take 
temporary  service  with  an  admlnlstraUon 
and  thereafter  to  resume  their  leglslaUve 
care«^.  It  would  open  up  an  addlUonal 
channel  of  influence  for  Its  Members.  And 
it  would  bring  back  into  its  Chambers.  ulU- 
mately,  the  addlUonal  Influence  and  knowl- 
edge earned  by  thoee  who  have  served  as 
high-level  officials  in  the  execuUve  branch. 

It  would  also,  not  least,  contribute  slg- 
nlficanUy  to  a  better  understanding  and 
smoother  relaUonshlp  between  the  two 
branches  of  our  Govemment. 

TTie  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  carries  not  only  an  official 
charge  to  review  the  organlxaUon  of  com- 
mittees and  the  rearrangement  of  funcuons 
within  the  House  and  Senate  but  also,  in  a 
broad  sense,  an  informal  charge  to  consider 
the  changes  and  adjustments  needed  to 
keep  Congress  in  the  future,  as  it  ha*  been 
in  the  past,  the  strongest  and  most  viable 
parliament  of  any  govemment  In  the  world. 
Changes,  and  new  approaches,  will  be  re- 
quired for  Congress  to  retain  lU  vital  role. 
I  hope  the  Joint  committee  will  study  the 
prt^Kisal  I  have  been  discussing,  and  will 
perhaps  commend  it  to  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress as  a  feasible  and  desirable  step  for 
either  or  both  of  them  to  take. 


WGST  CELEBRATES  44TH  YEAR 

Mr.  EDWAFLDS  of  Louisl&na.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wklt- 
nek]  may  extend  his  remark  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobs  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  44  ye ju^s 
Is  a  venerable  age  among  radio  stations. 
That  is  the  anniversary  which  WGST — 
the  Georgia  Tech  radio  station — ^in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  celebrated  on  March  17,  1966. 

The  year  1922  was  a  boom  year  in  the 
recently  bom  field  of  radio.  The  old  ra- 
dio committee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  began  licensing  radio  stations 
for  the  primary  purpwse  of  providing 
weather  information  for  farmers.  Early 
that  year  the  Atlanta  Constitution  ap- 
plied for  a  license  to  operate  such  a  sta- 
tion and  on  March  15.  1922,  that  license 
warranted.  The  station  signed  on  the 
air  2  days  later  at  7  pjn.,  Friday.  March 
17, 1922. 

The  following  year  the  Constitution 
presented  the  fledgling  "Station  to  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  and  the 
call  letters  WGST  were  initiated.  Forty- 
four  years  later  the  station  continues  its 
tradition  of  service  and  has  proven  one 
of  the  most  valuable  endowments  of 
Georgia  Tech. 

Today  the  station  operates  at  920  kilo- 
cycles with  5,000  watts.  WGST  is  op- 
erated under  the  auspices  of  the  radio 
committee  of  the  board  of  regents  uni- 
versity system  of  Georgia  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Chairman  of  the  radio  commit- 
tee is  Mr.  John  Langdale,  of  Valdosta. 
and  general  manager  of  W06T  Is  Mr. 
John  W.  Collins. 
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WGST  has  been  a  pacesetter  In  the 

f.eld  of  radio  communlcatlona  in  Oeor- 
Kia,  ihe  South,  and  the  Nation.  In  the 
nmt  month  of  operation  the  station  set 
a  !on«  distance  record  when  a  two-way 
communication  was  established  with  San 
P'ranclsco  Letters  reporting  reception 
were  received  from  as  far  away  as 
A;a.ska.  On  the  second  day  of  broadcast* 
.;«  the  station  aired  a  live  concert  by 
the  Emorv  University  Glee  Club. 

Some  notable  instances  of  service  in 
WOST'S  history: 

When  a  tornado  devastated  Gaines- 
ville Oa  ,  on  April  6,  1936,  WGST  dis- 
patched three  cars  with  engineers, 
nurses,  announcers,  and  me<llcal  neces- 
sities to  the  scene  The  first  communica- 
tion bet*  een  the  stricken  community  and 
the  out-side  world  was  established  by  the 
WOST  engineers. 

r.i  1962  WGST  founded  the  Georgia 
News  Network  which  has  for  the  ttrst 
time  in  the  history  of  Georgia  linked 
radio  stations  In  every  area  of  the  Slate 
into  a  massive  news  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating media  The  member  stations 
of  the  Georgia  News  Network  feed  news 
from  their  coverage  area  to  the  WGST 
newsroom  where  it  Is  edited  and  com- 
piled into  a  15-mlnute  newscast  which  Is 
fed  via  telephone  lines  to  the  member 
stations  each  weekiay  morning.  The 
Georgia  News  Network  has  been  utilized 
for  many  important  events.  WOST  is 
the  originating  station  for  "Southern 
Farm  Pacts."  a  5-mlnute  daily  program 
aired  over  51  stations  In  the  Southeast. 
Thus  the  interest  of  the  farmer  Is  still 
served  as  was  the  original  licensed  ob- 
jective of  the  station. 

As  WGST  enters  its  45th  year  plana 
are  underway  to  grow  with  Atlanta,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  local  news  cov- 
erage Two  addlUonal  mobile  news  units 
complete  with  the  latest  transistorized 
equipment  are  being  placed  into  service, 
along  with  a  PortamobUe  transmitter 

I  join  WOST'S  many  friends  In  salut- 
ing Its  achievements. 


Every  Vice  President  since  Harry  A.  Wal- 
lace was  delegated  as  a  roving  ambas- 
sador to  the  worid  at  large,  the  duties  of 
the  Vice  President  have  multiplied  enor- 
mously. 

This  is  common  knowledge.  And  so  is 
the  realization  that  we  are  not  giving  the 
Vice  President  proper  and  adequate  fa- 
cilities and  the  tools  to  do  the  Job  all 
of  us  expect  him  to  do.  We  get  evi- 
dence of  this  every  week.  Just  by  reading 
the  dally  press.  There  Is  a  constant 
scramble  to  provide  the  Vice  President 
with  suitable  quarters  for  conferences, 
ceremonial  functions,  and  the  social 
events  Jemanded  by  international  cus- 
tom and  courtesy.  There  cannot  be 
argument  that  we  are  attempting  to 
create  good  impressions  on  our  visitors 
and  abroad.  And  who  will  argue  that  we 
often  fall  short  of  putting  our  best  foot 
forward  at  some  of  these  occasions. 

Again,  I  say  that  there  Is  universal 
agreement  that  we  need  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential residence  and  consent  that  it  is 
a  pressing  problem. 

With  this  universal  admission  and 
agreement,  it  Just  does  not  make  com- 
monsense  to  say:  "Sure  we  need  such  an 
official  residence— but  not  now— let  us 
wait.  Let  us  have  another  Commission 
to  mull  it  over." 

There  never  was  a  better  time  than 
now  to  get  on  with  a  Job  which  needs  to 
be  done  and  delayed  too  long. 

Any  more  study  or  investigation  by 
any  group  would  be  sheer  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  The  proposal  given 
to  us  today  is  well  planned;  It  has  fore- 
sight and  financial  prudence.  Above  all 
It  recognizes  our  obligations  and  respon- 
slblUties  and  It  wUl  meet  them  in  the  best 
way  possible. 


March  22,  igee      I    ^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^ 
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The  Indiana  State  basketball  touma 
ment,  unlike  tournaments  in  many  othpr 
SUtes.  has  no  divisions  or  classes  Ever^ 
high  school  team— large,  small,  public 
and  private— competes  on  an  equal  foot 
ing  until  the  strong  have  been  sifted 
from  the  weak  and  the  final  champion 
has  emerged  from  4  weeks  of  the  tough- 
est State  basketball  competition  in  the 
Nation. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  the  Michigan  City  Elston  Hieh 
School  Red  DevUs  captured  the  State 
championship  and  closed  their  finest 
season  with  a  26  and  3  record  and  a  20 
game  streak  of  victories. 

In  addition,  James  Cadwell.  a  Michi- 
gan City  senior  star,  won  the  coveted 
Arthur  L.  Trester  Award  for  Mental  AtU- 
tude  In  tournament  play.  He  was  the 
50th  recipient  of  the  annual  award  and 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Indiana 
High  School  Athletic  AssoclaUons  board 
of  control. 

The  other  members  of  the  10-man 
championship  squad  are  Mike  Adams 
Stan  Parmer.  Sam  Garrett,  Larry  Gip- 
son.  Harold  Kennedy,  Dennis  Krueger 
Rob  McParland,  Terry  Morse,  and  Q-Neli 
Simmons. 

Their  fine  coach  Is  Doug  Adams  and 
the  assistant  coach  is  Al  Whitlow 

Warren  Jones  is  the  high  schooi  prin- 
cipal and  Elmer  Millbranth  Is  the  ath- 
letic director. 

The  team  manager  is  Bob  Hampton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  this  years  Indiana 
State  champion  basketball  team,  the  Red 
Devils  of  Michigan  City. 


MICHIGAN  CITY  RED  DEVILS  WIN 
INDIANA  STATE  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP      ' 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  VICE  PRESIDENTS' 
HOUSE 
M:-  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana  Mr. 
sj-t-aker  I  ask  unAnimoua  consent  that 
tne  gentleman  fiTOn  nilnola  [lAt.  Roe- 
rENKowsKi'  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
tf.is  jx>int  m  the  Rxcord  and  Incli^de  ex- 
traneous matter.  •* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  \r  S^.-aker. 
let  me  point  out  one  0'vtT-r\l.:.j-rAuiex\i 
fact  m  all  this  discussion  about  <«  Vice 
Presidential  residence. 

There  is  no  disagreement  about  the 
need  for  .such  a  building. 

It  l;a.s  bee:,  suggested,  advocated,  and 
deciar-d  a  r,mp;e  necessity  for  more  than 
35  years,  although  offers  of  fine  homes 
vere  made  to  the  Federal  Govemmwit 
i')!!*;  before 

But  since  the  Praniklin  D.  .ROoeevelt 
admuiLstration,  the  offlc^  i>f  UlH  -Vice 
President  has  been  escalated  into  the 
statu-s  of  A.sslstant  President,"  although 
■*°  are  reluctant  to  use  this  terminology 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  corisent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradi- 
MAsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the   request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  this  year's  Indiana  State 
championship     basketball      team,      the 
Michigan  City  Elston  High  School  Red 
Devils,  from  my  congressional  district. 
In  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  sport  of 
basketbaU  Is  rivaled  only  by  what  some 
observers  have  called  the  sport  of  poli- 
tics.   For  four  weekends  in  a  row,  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  are  the  victims  of  an 
overpowering      end-of-wlnter     malady, 
commonly  known  as  "Hoosler  hysteria."' 
The   symptoms   are   argumentativeness, 
nmny  eyes,  hoarse  voices,  a  ringing  in 
the     ears,     and     nervous     palplutions. 
These  symptoms  are  the  result  of  over- 
crowded   and    overheated    gymnasiums, 
thunderous  cheering,  do-or-die  pep  talks, 
and  a  desire  to  win  rarely  surpassed  Iri 
human  competition. 


THE  117th  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OP 
THE  ST.  PATRICK  SOCIETY  OP 
BROOKLYN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooniy]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  last  Thursday.  March  17, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  again  attending 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  Patrick  So- 
ciety of  Brooklyn. 

The  following  is  the  program  on  that 
occasion  as  well  as  the  remarks  of  Rev. 
Daniel  A.  Gllroy,  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge 
Church  In  Brooklyn,  entitled  "The  Day 
We  Celebrate": 
Toasts  or  th«   117th   Annual  Banquft  of 

TH«  St.  Patucx  SocirrT  or  Brookitn 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

InvocaUon:  Rev.  Thomaa  J.  Swarbrlck. 
pastor.  St.  Joeeph's  Church.  Brooklyn,  NT. 

Toast  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Speakers:  Eugene  F.  O'Connor,  chairman, 
dinner  committee;  Walter  E.  Cooke,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  toastmaster. 

"The  Day  We  Celebrate,"  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Ollroy.  Oxir  Lady  ol  Refuge  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, NT. 

Benediction. 

Thb  Dat  Wb  Cklxbbatb 
(By  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Ollroy) 
Throughout  the  United  States  In  these  past 
few  days  toastmasters  have  called  on  speak- 
ers to  address  the  audience  on  the  day  we 
celebrate.     For  no  matter  how  far  removed 


one  may  be  frcHn  the  Emerald  Isle,  St. 
Patrick's  Day  brings  out  the  cultural  ties 
^ist  sp&Q  ocean  waters  and  years.  St. 
Patrick's  Day  is  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  a 
BiUsloner  who  brought  a  people  from  the 
darkness  of  paganism  Into  the  light  of  a 
(Dreading  Judeo-Chrlstlan  civilization. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  after 
some  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn  from 
tbelr  outposts  In  Britain,  mauraudlng  sailors 
[rom  Ireland  Invaded  the  unprotected  coastal 
flUages.  In  one  such  Roman  colony  hostages 
'were  taken  back  to  Ireland  and  sold  as  slaves. 
Patrick,  a  teenage  son  of  a  Roman  tax  offi- 
cial, was  a  victim  of  this  kind  of  raid,  brought 
to  Ireland  and  sold  Into  slavery  as  a  tender 
of  htrds.  The  long  days  and  short  nights  of 
tbU  lonely  boy  were  spent  in  prayer  and 
dreams  and.  captivated  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, he  had  visions  of  being  a  help  to  them. 

Escaping  alter  a  few  years,  he  traveled  to 
tbe  continent  bent  on  an  education,  his 
memory  ever  on  the  people  of  Ireland.  After 
be  became  a  priest  and  bishop  he  led  a  band 
ol  missionaries  to  Erin's  shore.  Twenty  years 
bad  passed  and  his  love  for  these  people  had 
increased.  Though  pagan,  the  Irish  were  not 
primitive.  They  had  a  well  develoi>ed  lan- 
fo&ge.  a  high  deg^ree  of  culture  and  complex 
social  and  legal  systems. 

The  legend  of  the  shamrock,  the  tradi- 
tional symbol  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  had  Its 
roots  In  an  Incident  which  took  place  portly 
after  Patrick  had  arrived  In  Ireland.  Cm  the 
ere  of  Easter,  which  coincided  with  the 
pagan  feats  of  Beltalne  when  all  hearth  fires 
vere    quenched,     the     Christian    missloner 

erced  the  dark  and  gloom  with  the  new 
Easter  fire.  Summoned  by  King  Laoghalre 
tor  breaking  the  law,  he  presented  his  cre- 
dentials In  a  conflict  with  the  Druid  priests 
and  In  explaining  the  Christian  doctrine  at- 
tempted to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the 
belief  In  the  Blessed  Trinity  by  plucking 
from  the  earth  the  three-leaf  shamrock. 
The  work  thus  begun  with  this  example 
spread  over  Ireland. 

In  the  year  461  on  the  17th  of  March  he 
rendered  his  soul  to  God  and  Immediately 
he  was  assigned  a  place  with  full  honors  in 
the  Irish  heroic  cycle.  The  bards  who  sang 
of  heroes  of  times  gone  by  found  their  great- 
est subject  In  the  slave  boy  who  came  back 
to  conquer  for  Christ. 

There  is  a  racial  affinity  generated  by  her- 
itage and  culture  so  that  the  native-born 
Iristunan  will  "welcome  home"  one  who  Is 
Irish  by  descent  and  will  look  upon  anyone 
Mywhere  with  the  tiniest  drop  oX  Irish  blood 
M  one  of  their  exiles. 

The  Irish  are  consciovis  of  tradition  and 
history  possibly  more  than  any  other  race 
and  because  of  it  they  are  never  able  to  for- 
get their  debt  to  St.  Patrick.  The  senti- 
mental Irish  nature  has  created  a  historic 
fUation  In  the  offspring  of  their  exiles  who 
will  speak  with  pride  of  the  county  where 
their  forebears  originated  or  recount  deeds 
0'  the  great  Irish  patriots. 

The  road  that  passes  every  door  in  Ireland 
leads  to  the  farthest  corner  or  nook  of  the 
globe,  and  once  it  has  been  traveled  there 
l«  a  yearnUig  to  retrace  the  steps  of  its  path, 
»  yearning  which  If  not  fulfilled  In  person 
1«  passed  on  in  the  blood  of  offspring.  Be- 
cause of  that  blood  we  can  proixlly  say  to- 
l^ght,  "Thank  God  for  St.  Patrick  and  the 
lalth  he  gave  to  us." 


PUERTO  RICO  EMANCIPA'nON  DAY. 
MARCH  22.  1966 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  on  the  lovely  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  people  of  the  Conmion- 
J^th  will  be  observing  Emancipation 
**y-     This   observance   commemorates 


the  day  upon  which  slavery  was  sU>oI- 
ished  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  commemorates 
the  day  upon  which  the  people  of  ,this 
enchanting  Island  tasted  their  first  fruits 
of  victory  in  a  long  and  ardent  struggle 
for  complete  freedom. 

It  Is  well  for  all  Americans  to  join  with 
our  fellow  citizens  who  have  come  from 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  congratulating  all  Puerto  Ricans  upon 
the  observance  of  this  historic  event. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  ever 
since  the  discovery  by  Columbus  of  the 
island  in  1493  its  people  and  its  physical 
location  have  been  of  great  importance  to 
the  economic  growth  and  to  the  political 
secmity  of  this  Nation.  As  a  territory 
it  played  an  important  role  in  our  de- 
velopment. As  a  Commonwesdth  It  has 
become  even  more  important  to  us. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
part  I  was  privileged  to  play  back  in  1952 
in  helping  Puerto  Rico  achieve  Its  unique 
status  as  a  Commonwealth. 

I  recall  with  sincere  pride  the  courtesy 
of  our  late  and  beloved  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  in  permitting  me  to  chair  the 
proceedings  on  May  28,  1952,  which  gave 
Puerto  Rico  Its  self-autonomy  while  at 
the  same  time  permitting  It  to  enjoy  the 
position  of  an  associated  State  in  our 
federal  system.  On  the  heels  of  that  im- 
portant act  of  Congress,  Puerto  Rico  has 
begun  a  whole  series  of  dramatic  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  developments. 

In  spite  of  being  one  of  the  most  den- 
sely populated  areas  of  the  world,  It  has 
the  highest  standard  of  living  among  all 
the  countries  loosely  described  as  Latin 
America. 

We  as  Americans  share  in  the  pride  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  suid  their  lead- 
ers for  the  manner  In  which  they  have 
expanded  and  improved  their  transpor- 
tation, electric  power,  and  communica- 
tions systems.  We  are  proud,  too,  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  public  and  pri- 
vate housing  programs  are  progressing 
so  rapidly.  We  marvel,  too,  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  Puerto  Rico  has  accom- 
plished so  much  in  providing  expanded 
school  opportunities  for  the  young  peo- 
ple and  for  the  grownups  heretofore  de- 
nied education.  We  rejoice  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  developed  such  far- 
reaching  social  welfare  benefits  to  the 
sick  and  the  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  indeed  a  benign, 
bloodless  revolution  now  at  work  in 
Puerto  Rico  which  is  bringing  untold 
blessings  to  the  people  who  today  cele- 
brate their  Emancipation  Day.  I  feel 
particularly  close  to  them  because  of  my 
intimate  friendship  with  so  many  of 
them  who  today  make  their  homes  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  know  firsthand 
the  splendid  contribution  which  so  many 
of  them  are  making  to  my  district,  my 
city,  my  State,  and  to  the  Nation.  They 
are  devoted  citizens  and  conscientious 
workers.  They  bring  to  us  a  warmth  of 
friendship,  a  love  of  beauty,  and  a  rich- 
ness of  culture  for  which  we  are  most 
grateful. 

I  extend  to  all  who  pride  themselves  In 
their  Puerto  Rlcan  heritage  my  warmest 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  and 
happiness. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hagan  of 
Georgia  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Foun- 
tain), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  tmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carter),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana ) .  for 
30  minutes,  today,  on  two  different  sub- 
jects; and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Philbin  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  RoNCALio. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.'  Carter)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Satlor. 

Mr.  RnNECKE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Wolff  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Phaser. 

Mr.  Annuneio. 

Mr.  Bandstra. 

Mr.  Hungate. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  120,300  long  calcined 
tons  of  refractory  grade  bauxite  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  2642.  An  'act  to  authorize  the  release  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  Hotise  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  10653.  An  act  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
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1954  azid  tb*  rederal  XmployvM  Health 
Benefits  Art  of  195fl  for  congreasloiial  em- 
pl^v^.-g  r»<-»'Tinj;   ~*>rtaln  congr«astonal  vtafT 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESID£NT 

Mr   BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committf-t-  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President  for  his  approvml.  bills  of 
:he  Hous*  of  the  foUowtrig  titles: 

H  R  9«9  An  swt  to  authorize  redetermina- 
tion under  the  Clrtl  Barrlce  Retirement  Act 
ot  knnvdties  o(  certain  reemployed  annul - 
taata; 

H  R.  753«  An  act  to  provide  for  the  atrlk- 
Ing  of  medaU  in  oommenioratlon  ot  the  3Mth 
Booivanarjr  at  the  founding  of  San  Antonio: 

H.R  10663.  An  act  to  preeerve  the  lMB«atB 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Employee*'  Group  Life  tnaurance  Act  of 
1954.  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  19M  for  congreealonal  em- 
ployees receiving  certain  congressional  staff 
fellowshlpB    und 

HR.  1073^  An  act  to  authorise  the  pay- 
ment of  an  aliowanoe  of  not  to  exceed  tlO 
per  day  to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  of  the  VS.  Atomic  Energy 
CommlMlon.  and  for  other  ptirpoees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

M:      FD WARDS    of    I^dsbma.     Mr 

S;>e«kKe:.  I  move  that  Uia^ouse  do  now 

avl:,.:-n. 

Ih?  motion  was  agreed  to  aoocR-dlngly 
•at  5  o'clock  and  20  minute*.  pjn.>  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wed  lesday.  March  23.  196«.  at  12  o'clocic 
iwon 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  and  referred  as  follon-s: 

2221  A  communication  from  the  President 
o.'  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  propoaed 
supplemental  appropriation  to  pay  claims 
and  Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  as  pr«>TMed  by  rarloua  laws  (H.  Doc. 
No  414 1 :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions »nd  or-lered  to  be  printed 

2223  .\  -r^nmunlcatlon  from  the  President 
or  the  Un;iad  States,  transmitting  a  propoaed 
.s.ippieinental  appropriation  for  flsoal  year 
1^66.  f  jT  the  legialative  branch  (H.  Doc.  No. 
4 16 1,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2233.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1M7,  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (H. 
Doc.  No.  416) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3224.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  tranamlttiug  a  report 
on^  title  r.  Public  Law  480.  agreements  signed 
during  February  1M6.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision* of  Public  Law  85-12a.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

3224  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
iciiie.  traosmittlng  the  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  covertng  clvU 
deren.te  functions  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
by  Kxecutive  Ortter  10*Sa  of  July  90,  IMl, 
pursiians  co  the  provlaitons  ot  the  EKecutlve 
order  and  section  406  of  the  Petferal  ClvU 
Defense  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service*. 


12X.  A  letter  (rooi  the  Secretary.  Dep*rt- 
ment  of  the  Air  Focee.  transmitting  a  report 

that  no  military  construction  contracts  bad 
been  awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive 
basis  during  the  period  July  1.  19«5,  through 
December  31.  1»«6.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  89-188;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2327.  A  letter  from  tlie  national  secretary- 
treasurer.  Sons  erf  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  transmitting  the  B4th  Annual  National 
Encampment  proceedings  of  the  national 
organization.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  83-605:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commaroe. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1008  and  1969  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with  title 
33  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  'Ways  and 
Means. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAUBT;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10476  A  bill  to  retro- 
cede  to  the  State  of  Kansas  concurrent  Ju- 
risdiction over  HaskeU  Institute:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1343).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
se'verally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HR.1S848    A  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  sliver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury: 
to  the  Committee  on  Bankfng  and  Ciirroncy. 
By  Mr.  A3PINALL  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  13849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R  13860  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  c^  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  broaden  the 
veterans'  educational  assistance  program  un- 
der that  title  to  provide  for  assistance  In 
on-the-job  training  programs,  on-the-farm 
training  programs,  and  certain  flight  train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  BELCHER: 

HR.  13861  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

HR.  13852  A  bui  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  the  Klamath  River  project  In 
the  State  of  California  for  flood  control  and 
related  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlts. 

By  Ut.  CORMAN: 

HJl.  13863.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  consoU- 
dated  Federal  oorrections  system  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi  13854    A  bill  to  establish  a  Oocnmls- 
slon   on   Rertslon   of   the   Federal   Criminal 
Laws:  to  the  Oonmlttee  on  Uxe  Judiciary. 
By  Ut.  EMTVIKS: 

H.R  13855  A  bill  to  establish  a  Oooimls- 
slon  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
lAws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DIOOS: 
HJl.  18SS6.  A  WU  to  amend  the  PuWle 
Health  Sarvlcc  Act  to  ftorUU  for  the  es- 
tabllshmnxt  of  a  Nstt(mal  Cye  Institute  ia 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  tht 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ut.  FARBSTZm: 
H  R  13857.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agrtcultora. 
By  Mr.  FARNSLBT: 
H  R  13858  A  WU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  Sutes 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Ite  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  fti- 
eral  actions  untU  the  States  and  Congieas 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  C<Mnmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  13859    A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FTNO: 
H  R.  13860.  A  bUI   authorising  the  sale  of 
sUndard  sliver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
My  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 
H.R.  13861.  A  bill  to  make  the  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense eligible  for  assistance  under  UtJes  n 
and  in   of   the  Elementary   and   Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.B.  13882.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tar3^  of  AgrlciUture   to  re^rulate  the  trans- 
portation,  sale,   and   handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  Ihtended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
search or  experimentation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GATHINOS : 
H  B.  13863.  A  bUl  to  simplify  the  requlre- 
menU  of  secUon  8(g)  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion and  DomesUc  Allotment  Act  with  re- 
spect to  assignments  executed  to  secure  loans 
from  federally  insured  banks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  13864.  A  bUl  authorising  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  doUars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ramripg  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KSOOH : 
HJl.  13666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  granu- 
lated attd  ground  cork  and  on  certain  natural 
and  oompoeltion  cork  cut  or  modeled  Into 
rods;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEOQETT: 
HR.  13866.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  tS  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorise  a 
clvtUan  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
nxembers  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents;    to    the    Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

HR.  13667.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
iMalth  benefits  for  dependents  of  memtien 
oi  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee 
dn  Armed  Services. 

HJt  13866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  UnltH 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  psy 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purjKjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HR  13869,  A  bill  to  authortse  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1M7  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, teat,  and  evaluatioa  for  the 
Armed  Faroes,  and  to  maintain  parity  be- 
tween mUitMT  and  civUian  pay.  and  f<w 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


H.R.  13870.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  to 
^f  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

BJl  13871.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  advance  the  humane  care,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  laboratory  animals  used  In  scien- 
tific study;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
snd  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl  13872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  position 
of  Chief  Veterinary  OfBcer  of  the  Service  and 
provide  for  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  said  position;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

HJl  13873.  A  bin  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children  and  to  tn- 
lure  that  children  participating  in  domestic 
nonprofit  school  lunch  programs  will  be  as- 
lured  of  adequate  supplies  of  nutritious  dairy 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   McMILLAN    (by   request): 

HR.  13874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended,  to  increase  salaries  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department,  and 
lor  other  purfxases;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Dlitrlct  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MACKAY: 

HR  13875.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  255  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  epilepsy  as  an  affliction  pro- 
hibiting employment  of  aliens  on  board  ves- 
sels arriving  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

HJt.  13876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  .the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HR.  13877.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities and  relieve  certain  liabilities  arl.slng 
out  of  overpayments  of  compensation  to  Gov- 
ernment employees  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
trative error  in  the  application  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1984. 
and  other  provisions  of  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTIKOER: 

H  R  13878.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special   milk   program   for   children;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R  13879.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  in  every  State:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H  R.  13880.  A  bni   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-per- 
cent increase  In  all  annuities  and  pensions 
payable   thereunder;    to  the   Committee   on- 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 

HJl  13881.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats, 
snd  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  research  or  experimentation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H  B.  13882.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Science   Foundation    Act    of    1960    to   make 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  organlza- 
Uon  and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
'or  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
BR.  13883.  A   bill   to   assist   the   State   of 
"orlda  and  certain  property  owners  in  re- 
solving problems  of  landownership  and  use 
01  the  Naval  Uve  Oak  Reservation  property 


at  Gulf  Breeze,  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Str.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  13884.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  tor  the  purposes  of 
strengthening  and  facUitatlng  mutual  co- 
operation and  assistance.  Including  training 
of  personnel.  In  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  that  act  and  of  State  and  local 
laws  relating  to  food,  drugs,  devices,  or 
cosmetics,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  13885.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  Improve  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  drugs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13886.  A  bill  to  protect  chndren  and 
others  from  accidental  death  or  injury  by 
amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  aspirin  Intended 
for  children,  safety  closures  on  drug  con- 
tainers, and  cautionary  labeling  of  containers 
of  articles  subject  to  the  act  where  necessary 
to  that  end.  and  by  amending  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban 
haz.irdous  toys  and  articles  intended  for 
children,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as 
to  be  dangerous  In  the  household  regard- 
less of  labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged 
articles  intended  for  household  use.  arid  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TODD: 
H.R.  13887.  A  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  13888.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  13889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  use  of  counter- 
part funds  for  International  agricultural  con- 
ferences; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  13890.  A  bill  to  amend  Utles  UI  and 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  strengthen  instruction  In  school 
health  and  physical  education,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.   13891.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of    an    international    flood    control    project 
for  the   Tijuana   River   in   accordance   with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3, 
1944.  with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.   13882.  A  bill  creating  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr  CLARK: 
HJl.   13893.  A  bill  to  permit  all  patients 
currently  using  the  drug  Kreblozen  to  pur- 
chase same  In  IlUnois  for  use  in  any  State 
until   a  clinical   test  on   cancer  patients   is 
completed;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  13894.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment, use,  and  public  benefits  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  pri- 
marily for  foot  travel  through  natural  or 
primitive  areas,  and  extending  generally 
from  Maine  to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  pro- 
mote Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  co- 
operation and  assistance  for  the  promotion 
of  the  trail,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlM 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalra. 


By  Mr,  LAIRD  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  I389S.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  where 
the  entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  <»- 
child  to  a  pension  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  based  upon  the  veteran's 
having  served  in  World  War  I,  the  benefici- 
ary sliall  If  otherwise  eligible  have  the  right 
to  elect  payment  of  pension  under  either 
the  provisions  of  title  38  as  In  effect  on 
June  30,  1960,  or  as  amended  by  the 
Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959,  whichever 
provides  the  greater  benefit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  13896.  A   bill   to  set  a   definite   limit 
on  the  numt>er  of  employees  supervised  by 
a  foreman  of  malls;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  13897.  A  blU  to  establish  and  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions  for  proc- 
essing pears  In  the  Interest  of  producers 
and  consumers,  and  an  orderly  flow  of  the 
supply  thereof  to  market  throughout  its 
normal  marketing  season  to  avoid  unrea- 
sonable fluctuations  in  supplies  and  prices; 
to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  13898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  old-age,  survi- 
vors, disability,  and  hospital  Insurance 
protection  for  certain  Federal  employees;  to 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  13899.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  with  respect  to  old-age,  survivors, 
disability,  and  hospital  insurance  protection 
for  certain  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KSOOH: 
HJl.  13900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Secuiity  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  old-age,  surv'lvors, 
disability,  and  hospital  insurance  protection 
for  certain  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  13901.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  old-age,  survivors, 
disabUlty,  and  hospital  Insurance  protection 
for  certain  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  13902.  A   bill  to  provide  a  method  of 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  ungraded 
employees    In    the   State   of   Hawaii;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJt.  13903.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers, 
homebullders,  building  material  suppliers, 
lumber  manufacturers,  and  others  against 
false  grade  marking  of  lumber,  to  promote 
Interstate  commerce  In  lumber,  to  strength- 
en the  standards  program  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry and  to  promote  the  general  welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  13904.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture   to   regulate   the   trans- 
portation,  sale,    and   handling  of   dogs   and 
cats;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSKR : 
HJl.  13905.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  E:ye  Institute  In  the 
NaUonal  InsUtutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJ.  Res.  967.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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H      Mr    UEGGETT: 

H  J  h^eg.  964.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
f  r  :ne-  daalgnation  of  tb«  aaoond  WMk  at 
Miiy  of  each  yvar  am  "NatiOfuU  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcldry 

Bt    Mr     NIX: 

H  J  Res  989  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning with  th«  rourth  Sunday  of  February  of 
each  je»r  a*  National  Father  and  Son  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ut.  OTTINGKB; 

H.J  Res  070.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  tiie  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  aa  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Hv   M'    3ECRB8T: 

H  J  Res  971.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning   on    April    17.    1966,    as    National    Coin 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ui.  MORGAN: 

nj  Res.  972.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  designate  the  7-day  period 
beginning  the  second  week  of  September  this 
year  and  each  year  thereafter  as  "National 
Family  Health  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJ,Re6  973,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol    Week   ;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judic.irj 

By  Mr  3CHMIDHAU8EB: 
H  J.  Res,  974,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  ths  aecond  week  of 
May  of  esich  year  aa  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Res,  787.  Besolution  to  provide  for  tlu 
expenses  of  an  Investigation  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  M;   to  the  Coounittee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr,  BECKWORTH: 
H.  Res.  788.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;    to   the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ACairs. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.  Res.  789,  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can  Union;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.  700.  Besolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can  Union;    to   the    Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H,  Res,  791.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can  Union;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinola; 
H.  Res.  793.  BesoIuUon  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can  Union;    to    the   Committee   on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.  Res,  793.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can  Union;    to   the   Committee  on   Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll, 

427,  The  SPEAKER  preeented  a  memorial 
of  the  Houae  of  Reptresentatives  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  relative  to  a  special  milk  program 
for  children,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


March  22,  1966 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll.  private 
billa  and  resolut4ona  were  introduced  and 
severally  relerred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  13906.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Giusto 
and  Maria  Saltarelli  Nlcastro;  to  tha  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R,  13907,  A    blU   for    the    reUef   of   Mrs 
Gladys  Margaret  Catherine  Laming;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  13908.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Varunny 
A.  Mallckel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

H.B.  13909.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward G.  Beagle,  Jr.,  to  the  Committee  on 
ttie  Judiciary. 

H.B.  13910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
J,  Arnold;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUrr 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois : 

H,R.  13911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer  for  the  Dm- 
veraity  of  Chicago;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H  R,  13912.  A  bill  tot  the  relief  of  Fiorina 
Gailo  BralUon;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary, 

H  R,  19918,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cynthl* 
Brandford;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 

352.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petiUoa  of 
the  president.  Foggy  Bottom  AsioclaUon, 
Wastiington.  D.C.,  relaUva  to  the  proposed 
use  of  Jet  aircraft  at  National  Airport,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  InteraUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Future  Homemakrr^    Tr)mor-ow's  leader* 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOiN.  DONALD  M.  fRA5£R 

OF    aUNKESOTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr  PRASER  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  youth  organiza- 
tion that  probably  receives  far  less  recog- 
nition than  It  deserves. 

This  organization  Is  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America,  March  27  through 
April  2  has  been  designated  National 
FHA  We^ic  Throughout  the  week,  more 
man  600  000  FHA  members  In  1 1  000 
chapters  w.ii  obfWiA'  the  eve!;t  I  iwrr 
ate  chapters  l-  .secondary  sc.loolb 
t.hrouyhout  the  l-'r.i'ed  .StatP.;  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  V.ru':,  I  :a  d.«  and  In 
.American  AiTny  pnf  ~.ch'>  K  r.hr^ijghiout 
the  worVd 

Tlif  memb—'?  ^f  FHA  are  the  teen- 
aFf-^  or  whom  the  Nation  should  be 
;>:oud  T  ri' y  are  home  economic  stu- 
d'-nts  In  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
They  are  the  good  homemakers  and  good 
citizens  of  tomorrow. 

In  Miruiesota,  Future  Homemakers 
claims  more  than  18,000  members  in  420 
chapters.  In  my  district,  Minneapolis, 
and  Its  suburbs  there  are  seven  chapters 


In  six  high  schools.  Edison,  North,  Pat- 
rick Henry — two — Minnehaha  Acad- 
emy, Roosevelt  and  Brooklyn  Center. 

Minnesota's  State  FHA  president  Is 
Jane  Marcotte  of  Marshall.  The  State 
adviser  Is  Llla  M.  Mallough  of  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Education. 

My  congratulations,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
this  floe  organization  and  its  leaders. 


Ri'iiorc  Bude:ft  (  uti.  is  Special  Milk 

Program 


In  my  own  State  of  New  York  for  ex- 
ample, the  far-reachtng  Impact  of  such 
an  unwise  cut  would  affect  4,020  schools 
partlcipciting  In  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. New  York  State's  allocution 
would  be  reduced  by  an  estimated  $8,6 
million. 

At  this  time,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  and  to  Insure  that 
school  children  receive  top  priority  In 
distribution  of  dairy  products  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Ci  edit  Corporation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    ROBERT  C.  iVlcf  WFN 

or  nxw  TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dele- 
tion of  $«2  minion  In  the  special  mii>r 
program,  as  proposed  In  the  President's 
budget,  would  effect  a  drastic  curtail- 
meat  at  thiM  {trocram.  Manj  area*  ot 
the  Nation  have  exptwed  ooneem  over 
this  segment  of  the  proposed  196«-«7 
budgel.  This  cut  would.  In  effect,  emas- 
culate a  program  designed  to  promote 
sound  nutritional  benefit  to  school  chil- 
dren throughout  the  Nation. 


Famers'  Hida  A.e  Taken  A^aia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

or  iriBaA&KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BJBPBXSENTATTVXS 

Tuesdap.  March  Z2.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uve- 
stock  industry  in  Nebraska,  and  the  Na- 
tion, will  suffer  heavy  kisses  If  the  re- 
cently imposed  export  quotas  on  hides 
are  not  Immediately  removed  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  export  quotas  on  hides,  declares 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  are  to 
"maintain  existing  domestic  supplies." 


This  means  that  the  tanners  can  now 
buy  their  hides  at  a  lower  price — at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer.  Our  livestock 
Industry  would  prefer  to  sell  domes- 
tically, provided  the  domestic  markets 
would  pay  competitive  world  prices. 

The  domestic  market  has  already 
dropped  5  cents  per  pound  for  hides. 
This  amounts  to  about  $4  per  hide.  The 
live  cattle  prices  dropped  Immediately  as 
the  result  of  the  lower  domestic  hide 
prices.  These  losses  are  always  passed 
back  to  the  original  producer. 

In  Nebraska,  the  export  quota  order 
will  mean  a  loss  of  more  than  $17  million 
to  our  producers  this  year. 

The  American  livestock  industry  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  overseas  promoting  the  sales  of  beef 
and  beef  byproducts — and  getting  re- 
sults. 

Last  year,  exports  of  cattle  hides  rose 
to  13.3  million — and  brought  us  almost 
one-quarter  billion  dollars.  The  live- 
stock industry  not  only  helped  itself,  but 
helped  the  Nation  with  the  foreign  ex- 
change problem  of  gold  outflow  and  bal- 
ance of  pajTnents. 

Will  we  be  paying  less  for  shoes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  hides  are  being  bought 
for  less  money  by  tanners?  About  25 
pairs  of  shoes  are  made  from  a  hide. 
This  means  there  is  about  70  cents  of 
green  hide  in  each  pair  of  shoes.  If  the 
price  of  hides  drops  one-fourth,  this 
means  the  price  of  leather  In  a  pair  of 
shoes  will  go  down  only  20  cents.  It  is 
difficult  to  lielieve  that  this  savings  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  purchaser  of  a  pair 
of  shoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  It  takes  legislative 
action  to  negate  this  export  quota  order 
on  hides,  let  us  act  immediately. 


Qneitionnaire  in  Missouri's  Ninth  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Miasotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  of  the  89th  Congress  can  be 
lustlfiably  proud  of  our  record  achieve- 
ments during  the  Ist  session,  but  many 
weighty  decisions  must  still  be  made  on 
domestic  and  foreign  Issues  before  this 
session  ends. 

In  an  effort  to  sound  the  sentiment  and 
gain  the  advice  of  my  constituents  on  a 
number  of  our  more  controversial  meas- 
ures and  the  more  pressing  Issues  facing 
us  at  this  time,  I  issued  a  questionnaire 
at  random  throughout  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict. I  think  the  results  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  request 
permission  to  reprint  the  results 
lollowlng : 

I.  Do  you  approve  of  our  Government's 
PoUcy  in  Vietnam?  Yea  (1,607).  no  (000), 
undecided   (135). 

a.  Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  troop* 
Tom  Vietnam,  leaving  the  area  to  Vletoong? 
Te6  (424),  no  (1,938).  undecided  (176). 


/ 


b.  Would  you  favor  extending  the  war  with 
widespread  bombings  and  additional  troop 
commitments?  Tee  (1,677),  no  (683),  un- 
decided (375). 

2.  Should  Red  China  be  admitted  to  tiie 
United  Nations?  Tee  (671),  no  (1,712),  un- 
decided (153). 

3.  la  the  poverty  program  effective  In  yoxu- 
area?  Tee  (396),  no  (l,l9fi),  undecided 
(948). 

4.  Do  you  favor  expanding  coverage  of  fair 
labor  standards  and  minimum  wage  laws  to 
farm  workers,  restaurant,  motel,  and  fllling 
station  employees?  Yes  (1,759),  no  (657), 
undecided  (126). 

6,  WoxUd  you  favor  an  Increase  in  congres- 
sional terms  from  2  to  4  years?  Yes  (1,389), 
no  (1,189),  undecided  (66). 


The  93d  Anniversary  of  Abolition 
of  Slavery  in  Pnerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO        j 

or    ILXJMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  22,  marks  a  shining  moment  in 
Puerto  Rico's  history — the  93d  anniver- 
sary of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Slavery  was  first  introduced  to  Puerto 
Rico  in  1502  when  Juan  Sanchez  ob- 
tained permission  to  bring  five  caravels 
of  Negro  slaves  Into  Puerto  Rico  free  of 
duty.  In  1513  the  general  introduction 
of  slaves  was  authorized  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  of  2  ducats  per  head, 
and  by  1531  over  1,500  Negro  slaves  had 
been  imported.  By  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  Negroes  had  largely  replaced 
Indians  in  the  fields  and  sugar  mills,  and 
slave  traffic  continued  to  expand  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  1830  the  Negro  slaves 
in  Puerto  Rico  numbered  about  34,000. 

The  relation  between  masters  and 
slaves  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  19th  century 
probably  did  not  differ  materially  from 
such  relations  elsewhere.  The  most 
barbarous  customs  of  earlier  days,  such 
as  branding,  had  been  abandoned,  but 
racial  strife  continued,  as  evidenced  by 
the  severity  of  the  slaveowners  and  the 
resulting  sullen  resentment  of  the  slaves. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  significant 
gains  were  made  In  man's  age-old  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  Slavery  wsis  abolished 
in  Santo  Domingo  in  1801;  in  the 
British  dominions  in  1838:  in  France  in 
1849;  in  Holland  in  1863;  and  in  the 
United  States  in  1865.  Such  events 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  movement  in  Puerto  Rico. 

One  difference  between  developments 
In  the  United  States  and  In  Puerto  Rico 
Is  worthy  of  note.  The  13  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  declared  their  Independence 
In  1776  and  subsequently  won  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  Independence,  but  al- 
most a  century  was  to  elapse  before  our 
Nation  saw  fit  to  apply  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  to  the  Negro  slaves.  In  Puerto 
Rico,   however,   the   movement   toward 


self-government  proceeded  hand  in  hand 
with  the  movement  toward  emancipation. 

The  great  liberal  leaders  who  were  In 
the  forefront  of  this  emancipation  move- 
ment have  bequeathed  to  Puerto  Rico 
a  noble  heritage.  Among  these  coura- 
geous leaders  were  De  Castro,  Acosta, 
Betances,  Belvls.  and  De  Vizcarrondo. 

Roman  Baldorioty  de  Castro  was  bom 
In  Guaynabo  and  educated  in  Madrid  and 
Paris.  He  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
Spanish  Cortez  in  1870  and  concentrated 
his  efforts  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves. 

Jos^  Julian  Acosta,  primarily  an  edu- 
cator, was  also  a  leading  patriot  and  abo- 
litionist. Elected  a  deputy  to  the  Cortez 
In  1871,  he  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves. 

Ram6n  Emeterio  Betances,  who  was 
bom  In  Cabo  Rojo  In  1829,  graduated 
with  a  medical  degree  in  Paris  and  re- 
turned to  practice  his  profession  in 
Mayaguez.  He  collected  money  from  his 
friends,  bought  slave  children,  had  them 
educated,  and  set  them  free. 

Segrundo  Ruiz  Belvls  freed  all  his 
slaves  upon  his  return  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  where  he  had  received 
degrees  in  philosophy  and  law. 

Julio  L.  de  Vizcarrondo,  who  was  bom 
in  San  Juan  in  1830,  was  forced  to  leave 
Puerto  Rico  at  the  age  of  20  because  of 
his  activities  in  behalf  of  the  slaves. 
Journeying  to  Spain  In  1864,  he  founded 
the  Sociedad  Abolicionista  Espanola  and 
proceeded  to  attack  slavery  vigorously 
in  the  Spanish  press. 

In  1873,  when  Amadeo,  a  younger  son 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  abdicated  the  Span- 
ish throne,  a  republican  government  was 
inaugurated  and  the  cause  of  human 
rights  trliunphed.  On  March  22.  1873, 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic 
of  Spain  unanimously  voted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  In  Puerto  Rico,  and 
made  provisions  for  funds  with  which  to 
compensate  the  slaveowners.  Bonds  were 
Issued,  owners  were  compensated  at  an 
average  rate  of  200  pesos  per  slave,  and 
slavery  in  Puerto  Rico  was  abolished. 

The  hope  for  human  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  mankind  was  finally  realized, 
and  to  this  day,  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico 
remains  an  undlmmed  beacon  in  the 
record  of  man's  fight  for  freedom. 


Voter  Registration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN    JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant developments  toward  perfecting 
the  democratic  process  In  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  was  the  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  subse- 
quent efforts  in  the  dlrecticHi  of  uni- 
versal registration  to  vote. 

My  own  State  of  California  has  always 
been  a  leader  in  attempts  to  bring  as 
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many  persons  to  the  polla  to  vote  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  currently  siwnaorlng  a 
registration  drive  in  my  own  district 
a: id  r  am  sending  the  following  message 
to  each  household  In  the  district: 

DcAs  Psiekd:  As  your  Congre«an*n.  It  la 
my  duty  to  urge  you  to  take  part  In  de- 
termining tbe  futiire  of  America.  Register 
to  vote  If  you  are  not  now  registered.  Con- 
gress has  expreased  lu  intent  that  every 
citizen  should  vote.  Remember,  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  your  elected  of- 
ficials. Deadline  to  register  to  vote  In  the 
June  7  primary  is  April  14. 
Sincerely, 

OXOKGK  E.  Bbowi*.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Cofiffrest. 


March  22,  1966 


March  22,  1966 
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You  MT7ST  RlGISTEX  BT  APKIL  14 

If  you:  1.  Have  not  regUtered  in  California 
before;  2.  Have  moved,  changed  your  name 
legally,  or  wish  to  change  your  political  p>arty 
aflUlatlon:  3.  Palled  to  vote  in  the  November 
1964  general  election.    . 

Registration  headquarters:  4304  Brooklyn 
\ venue.  East  Los  Angeles,  phone:  263-8383; 
i408  Melroee  Avenue,  Loe  Angeles,  phone: 
666-5442. 

Drive  chairman:  Well-known  East  Los 
Aageles  civic  leader  Richard  M.  Calderon. 

You  can  register  at  all  fire  stations,  city 
halls,  many  markets,  registrar  of  voters  office 
(808  North  Spring  Street,  Loe  Angeles)  or  call 
headquarters  for  Information. 


Dfprivf  Am»rican   Studrnts  To  Help  the 
Red*  op  Cactro's  tamou*'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P    SAYLOR 

or  puonstlvaWia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  following  editorial  wa« 
presented  over  WTAE,  channel  4,  In 
Pittsburgh,  by  Franklin  C.  Snyder,  vice 
president  and  general  manager.  Pitts- 
burgh Broadcast  Division — the  Hearst 
Corp.: 

Criticizing  any  money  spent  by  or  for  the 
United  Nations  is  a  sure  way  to  get  yourself 
dismissed  as  a  square,  a  moes-becked  isola- 
tionist, or  a  far-out  rightwinger. 

Were  none  of  these  things,  but  we  stUl 
think  the  propoeed  gift  by  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program  to  Castro's  Oni- 
versUy  of  Havana  Is  pretty  silly. 

This  UN  agency  has  Castro's  college  of 
communism  and  kookery  down  for  $3,100,000. 
Sinoe  the  United  States  fximlshee  40  percent 
of  this  program  s  funds,  more  than  tl  million 
in  American  taxpayers'  money  would  go  to 
the  University  of  Havana,  a  fountainbead  of 
international  communism  90  milea  from  our 
shores. 

And  It  Is  an  ironic  fact  that  while  we  send 
»:  200,000  to  the  University  of  Havana,  the 
Federal  Government  is  practicing  some  edu- 
cation economies  at  home — like  propoeing  to 
cut  fvnds  available  for  American  student 
loans  and  to  reduce  Federal  aid  to  land-grant 
colleges,  such  m  Penn  State. 

A  similar  f>dltorlal  was  broadcast  over 
WRYT  radio  by  P.  Oeer  Parkinson,  vice 
president  and  station  manager. 

Listeners  are  understtmdably  provoked 
»t  this  disclosure,  which  so  far  has  had 


little  public  notice.  The  whole  sordid 
story  needs  to  be  given  public  circulation, 
for  It  reflects  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Nations  that  will  continue  to 
prevail  until  Its  major  imderwrlter. 
Uncle  Sam,  Is  no  longer  willing  to  per- 
mit his  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
cause  of  those  who  seek  to  destroy  him. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  editorial  of  the 
air.  It  is  Ironic  that  more  than  a  million 
dollars  taken  from  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  should  be  marked  for  shipment  to 
Castro's  university  at  the  very  time  the 
administration  proposes  to  cut  funds  for 
American  student  loans  and  for  land 
grant  colleges.  The  pending  contribu- 
tion for  the  education  of  Communist  stu- 
dents In  Cuba  is  also  in  step  with  the 
administration's  request  to  reduce  ap» 
proprlations  for  the  children's  lunch  pro- 
gram in  our  own  schools. 

Adding  to  the  Insult  of  serving  Cas- 
tro's bearded  scholars  to  the  neglect  of 
our  own  students  Is  the  threat  to  Increase 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  in 
Asia  the  battle  against  the  very  tactics 
and  doctrine  that  Communist  Cuba  is 
attempting  to  Impose  upon  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  dollars  have 
been  donated  to  many  strange  and  sus- 
picious programs  In  recent  years,  yet  in 
the  light  of  current  conditions  it  is 
doubtful  If  any  has  been  more  absurd 
than  this  plot  to  aid  Cuba's  detested  dic- 
tator. I  trust  that  the  White  House  will 
make  It  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
not  stand  for  such  nonsense  under  any 
circumstances. 


Protect  Asaintt  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


hUN.  PHlLiP  J.  PHilBIN 

or    MASSACHtrSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore 
the  Ill-advised  price  advances  in  the 
economy,  now  current,  or  In  the  making, 
that  may  militate  against  price  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  pushing  the  economy 
toward  very  dangerous  runaway  Infla- 
tion, and  making  the  imposition  of  price 
controls  in  the  not  too  distant  future  a 
distinct  possibility.  ^ 

We  greatly  prize  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  has  been  responsible  for  our 
unmatched  national,  economic  progress, 
prosperity  and  high  standards  of  wages' 
and  living. 

However,  at  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  conflict  with  world 
communism,  and  when  there  Is  a  special 
need  and  urgency  for  us  all  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  national  security  and  na- 
Uonal  interests.  It  would  be  a  great 
'^Hfmlstake  to  do  anything  that  would  result 
in  abnormal  price  escalation  and  im- 
balance in  our  economy.  These  conse- 
quences we  must  energetically  strive  to 
avoid  and  we  should  be  very  careful  how 
we  act  and  what  we  do  In  respect  to  antl- 
inilatlonary  measures,    ■ 


I  hope  and  urge  that  business,  labor 
and  Government  will  clearly  recognlz^ 
the  dangers  implicit  In  unrestrained  in- 
flationary pressures  and  be  willing  to 
follow  the  guidelines  that  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  President  to  prevent  dis- 
ruptive and  dangerous  price  increases  In 
goods,  products,  commodities,  and 
services. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  or 
should  Impose  price  controls,  or  other 
stringent  controls  over  the  economy  at 
this  time,  or  untU  this  action  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  and  urgent. 

But  It  should  be  recognized  by  all  of  us 
that  we  must  hold  the  line  against  in- 
flation one  way  or  another,  and  If  various 
segments  of  the  economy  do  not  co- 
operate to  that  end.  then  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Nation,  the  national  leadership 
wUl  have  no  recourse  than  to  act  dras- 
tically to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
economy. 

To  my  mind,  failure  on  the  part  of 
business,  labor,  and  Oovemment  to  ad- 
here closely  and  voluntarily  to  reason- 
able guidelines  to  forestall  InflaUon  will 
inevitably  result  in  compulsory  controls 
and  this,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  could 
take  the  form  of  general  price  and  mate- 
rial controls  over  every  facet  and  feature 
of  the  American  economy,  and  this  would 
be  most  unfortunate,  if  there  Is  any  way 
we  can  avoid  such  drasUc  controls. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tion, both  private  and  public,  will  realize 
the  fact  that,  in  the  economic  sense  we 
are  in  effect  at  present  llteraUy  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  seething,  financial  and 
InflaUonary  volcano.  We  shall  either 
dampen  its  fiery  upsurge,  or  we  will  In 
time  see  It  catapult  and  explode  this 
economy  onto  the  dangerous  stormy  seas 
of  runaway  inflation. 

Let  us  take  note  of  our  predicament 
and  the  dangers  before  us,  and  act  before 
we  are  engulfed  by  perilous  economic 
forces  that  are  threatening  to  run  riot 
and  could  bring  us  serious  injury  and 
disruption. 


Washington  Report  of  Hon.  Leiter  L 
Wolff  to  Tliird  Con{rei«ional  Diihicf 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NXW    TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  my  most  recent  Washing- 
ton report  to  residents  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional EHstrlct  of  New  York: 

Okam  Pkizno:  As  your  representative  in 
Congress,  I  feel  that  it  U  viui  to  keep  you 
advised  of  important  bills  and  projects  which 
can  affect  you  and  your  family.  For  your 
convenience,  I  have  taken  the  llljerty  of  con- 
densing the  InformaUon  on  sik  subjects.  If 
you  prefer  a  more  detailed  report  on  any,  I 
would  be  happy  to  comply  with  your  request. 


APOIXO    MOON    PROJ-rCT 

On  Pebrviary  16  of  this  year,  after  little 
more  than  1  year's  effort  on  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, I  was  pleased  to  announce  the  largest 
tingle  contract  ever  awarded  by  NASA  to 
produce  tbe  lunar  excursion  module  (LEM), 
II  billion  contract,  awarded  to  our  own  Long 
Island  Grumman  Aircraft  of  Bethpage. 
What  LEM  means  to  Long  Island 

Tills  means  more  biisiness,  more  work  for 
residents  of  the  Third  Congressional  District. 
Another  ancillary  Iseneflt  accomplished  by 
tbe  LEM  contract,  is  that  more  and  more 
o(  the  Nation's  space  effort's  highly  technical 
aspects  will  t)e  concentrated  In  our  area. 
This  Is  another  step  toward  making  Long 
Island  the  eastern  space  center  of  the  United 
States.  We  look  forward  to  the  building  of 
a  space  center  of  related  industries  and  also 
a  greater  diversification  of  present  defense 
Indus  tries. 

I  am  working  together  with  others  who  feel 
itrongly  that  we  must  create  a  solid  eco- 
Domlc  foundation  for  the  business  stability 
of  Nassau.  Too  many  years  have  gone  by 
viUt  little  or  no  attention  to  this  problem. 
In  the  past  year  It  has  been  shown  that  ag- 
gressiveness and  coordinated  planning  can 
illeviate  a  major  portion  of  the  economic  dis- 
location we  have  suffered  In  the  past. 

NEW  Gi  snx 

Tliis  past  November  I  visited  Vietnam  (at 
my  own  expense)  for  the  third  time  In  16 
months.  I  toured  the  coml>at  areas  and 
Tislied  the  hospitals  and  various  troop  en- 
campments with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Bepresentatlve  Olin  Tbacxje,  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Dur- 
ing our  many  conversations  with  the  young 
men  we  met,  and  after  reviewing  some  of 
their  concerns  for  the  future.  Representative 
Teacvk  and  I  felt  that  a  new  GI  bill  was 
needed.  Upon  returning  to  Washington,  we 
prepared  the  legislation.  I  am  pleased  to  lie 
able  to  report  that  as  coauthor  of  this  bill. 
I  was  called  to  the  White  House  to  witness 
President  Johnson  signing  into  law  this 
measure  that  will  aid  thousands  of  our  young 
men  who  have  served  l>oth  In  combat  and  In 
times  of  peace.  They  will  now  receive  the 
benefits  they  so  richly  deserve.  We  have 
available  an  analysis  of  these  benefits  for 
anyone  desiring  them. 

CONSBRVATION 

Many  years  ago  I  brought  my  family  to 
Nassau  County  because  we  wanted  to  live  in 
a  "countrified"  environment.  Today,  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  halting  the  on- 
rush of  bulldozers  and  dredges  which  are 
quickly  changing  th^ace  of  the  entire  area. 
Air  and  water  poUution  have  also  become 
increasing  menaces.  Because  of  deep  con- 
cern aix3ut  these  problems,  I  introduced  In 
the  past  session  of  Congress  legislation,  HJl. 
11557,  calling  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  U)ng  Island  Sound  shores  so  that  we 
ihay  stop  indiscriminate  destruction  of  our 
hooies  and  set  up  a  master  plan  to  preserve 
•*  much  of  the  natural  beauty  as  possible 
while  encouraging  progress. 

We  have  made  progress 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  Con- 
Jf«««inan  WATNr  Asfinaix.  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commlt- 
te*.  to  arrange  for  hearings  on  this  subject. 
These  hearings  are  now  being  scheduled  and 
*hen  the  dates  are  announced,  those  who  are 
Interested  are  Invited  to  attend  or  submit 
•tatements. 

I  have  also  requested  on-site  inspecUon 
'IslU  to  our  shoreline  areas  by  qualified  peo- 
ple. Chairman  Aspinaix  has  alao  requested 
feports  from  the  Departments  of  Interior. 
Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I 
*1U  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  the  bUl  to  any 
^tertsted  individual  or  M^ninUon.  The 
*«kbone  of  this  conservation  aflort  to  save 


the  urban  character  of  our  land  in  Nassau 
will  be  strengthened  by  your  support  and 
active  pcuticlpatlon. 

prr  PBOTEcnoN  sua. 
There  has  l>een  much  Interest  of  recent 
date  over  the  protection  of  our  pet*.  In 
19«5  I  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  9875. 
making  It  a  Federal  offense  to  transport, 
sell,  and  handle  dogs  and  cats  inhumanely. 
Hearings'  were  held  in  Washington  the  week 
of  March  7  on  my  bill  and  an  approved  ver- 
sion should  l»e  reported  out  shortly. 

CTVIUAN    Ala    ACADEMY 

This  Nation  tc^lay  faces  a  shortage  of  1 ,800 
commercial  pilots.  With  the  ever  increas- 
ing need  and  the  advent  of  highly  aophis- 
ticated  supersonic  and  V/STOL  aircraft,  the 
number  of  pUots  now  iselng  trained  by  the 
Air  Force  and  commercial  airlines  faUs  very 
short  of  our  country's  needs.  I  have,  there- 
fore, initiated  plans  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ClvUlan  Air  Academy  slmUar  to 
the  Kings  Point  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
which  would  be  a  4- year  Federal  college  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  civilians  to  main- 
tain American  air  supremacy. 

AN     XNDtTSTRlAI.    At^D    BTTSINBSS    CONTIIACT    PBO- 
CtTRKXKNT     WORKfiHOP 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  base  of  Indus- 
trial recovery  on  Long  Island,  I  have  Ini- 
tiated a  procurement  contract  workshop 
which  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
Industry  In  our  area  of  the  proper  procedures 
for  obtaining  a  larger  share  of  available  gov- 
ernment contracts.  Ever  mindful  that  In- 
dustry must  not  be  dependent  upon  Gov- 
ernment as  their  sole  source  of  business,  I 
believe  it  Important  that  I  do,  however,  exert 
every  effort  to  help  the  local  industry  get 
their  Just  share  of  available  Oovemment 
contracts.  There  will  be  about  21  Federal 
procurement  agencies,  many  brought  here 
from  Washington  to  this  workshop.  They 
will  explain  the  "hows"  and*'why8"  of  Gov- 
ernment contract  competition.  I  Invite  all 
who  are  In  business  on  Long  Island  to  Join 
at  this  session  to  help  businees  help  Itself. 
Please  call  my  office  for  furthw  details. 

Coming  to  Washington? 

Need  any  Information? 

K  my  office  can  be  of  service  to,  or  If  you 
have  any  suggestioiu  how  I  can  Isetter  serve 
you.  please  contact  nje. 

Washington  office:  Longworth  Building, 
room  1629.  Washington,  DC,  phone  225-5956. 

Regional  office:  I66A  Main  Street,  Port 
Washington,  phone  767-4343. 

Regional  office:  333  North  Broadway, 
Jericho,  phone  681-4120. 

Area  office:    Glen   Cove   Post   Office,   Glen 
Cove,  phone  676-9300. 
Sincerely, 

Lssm  L.  WoLTT, 
Tow  Congressman. 


Budget  Borean  Limitations  Threaten  Cut- 
back u  SCS  Watershed  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

^  or  IOWA 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wisE 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
action  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which,  unless  reversed,  will  be  extremely 
harmful  to  future  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  watershed 
program. 


The  Budget  Bureau,  I  have  learned, 
has  imposed  upon  SCS  severe  limitations 
for  fiscal  year  1967  sharply  curtailing 
the  number  of  approvals  which  can  be 
made  for  both  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  watershed  projects. 

In  addition,  and  despite  the  lack  of 
any  authorization  from  the  Congress, 
the  Budget  Bureau  also  has  placed  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  watershed 
planning  approvals  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

If  the  Budget  Bureau's  limitations  re- 
main in  effect,  the  results  "vill  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1966, 
SCS  will  be  able  to  approve  planning  for 
only  eight  additional  watersheds. 

For  all  of  fiscal  year  1967  SCS  will  be 
restricted  to  providing  planning  for  50 
watersheds  and  approving  the  actual 
construction  of  only  35  projects. 

In  comparison  with  the  past  oper- 
ation of  the  watershed  program,  these 
limitations  are  extremely  severe.  For 
example,  from  fiscal  year  1963  through 
1965,  SCS  has  made  an  annual  average 
of  114  planning  approvals  and  62  con- 
struction approvals. 

Thus,  if  the  Budget  Bureau's  limita- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1967  are  not  re- 
moved, the  scope  of  the  present  water- 
shed program  will  be  virtually  cut  in 
half. 

The  most  immediate  problem,  how- 
ever. Is  the  Budget  Bureau's  limitation 
on  watershed  planning  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  limitation,  covering  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1966,  restricts  SCS  to 
providing  planning  for  100  watersheds. 

Thus  far  In  fiscal  year  1966,  SCS  has 
given  approval  to  planning  for  92  proj- 
ects. If  similar  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided for  only  another  eight  watersheds 
before  June  30,  SCS  wiU  be  faced  with  a 
hea\'y  backlog  of  planning  requests. 

At  present,  SCS  has  pending  47  such 
requests.  Included  is  one  from  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  asking  planning  assistance 
for  the  Carter  Creek  watershed  in  Davis 
and  Appanoose  Counties.  Almost  cer- 
tainly, more  planning  requests  will  reach 
SCS  before  the  current  fiscal  year  ends. 

In  my  view,  these  planning  limitations 
for  fiscal  year  1966  are  imfalr,  both  to 
SCS  and  to  the  local  people  who  are 
awaiting  approval  of  watershed  planning 
requests,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  should  remove  them. 

The  limitations  on  SCS,  both  for  the 
current  and  the  coming  fiscal  year,  were 
imposed  only  about  2  months  ago.  They 
appear  in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  sent  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  as  estimates. 

These  estimates,  however,  are  in  fact 
hard  and  fast  limitations,  and  SCS  is 
working  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
estimates  cannot  be  exceeded.  But  even 
though  the  Budget  Bureau  has  imposed 
the  limitations,  it  has,  to  the  best  of  my 
N  knowledge,  offered  no  explanation  for 
^_^them  to  SCS. 

If  the  planning  limitations  for  fiscal 


year  1966  remain  in  effect,  it  will  be 
grossly  unfair  to  the  people  on  the  local 
level  who  have  SF>ent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  reaching  agreement  on  the 
watershed  planning  requests  now  pend- 
ing with  SCS. 
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Prpparauon  for  a  SC8  watershed  proj- 
ect requires  an  enormoiu  amount  of  local 
cooperation,  perhjipe  more  than  in  any 
other  Federal  program.  It  reqxilrea  coor- 
dinaLlon  between  larmera  In  the  water- 
shed. Stau'  and  local  conservation  ofll- 
cm.s  and  r^rsonnel  in  the  State  8C8 
neadquar^ers. 

Thti-s  Dy  the  time  a  watershed  plan- 
ning; request  reaches  8CS  In  Washington, 
:t  represenr^  perhaps  a  year  or  more,  and 
sometimes  several  years,  of  preliminary 
plar,mn«  and  cooperation  among  State 
and  iocal  officials. 

If  SCS  cannot  approve  more  than  eight 
additional  planning  requests  during  the 
-mair.der  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  prob- 
able resui:  u  that  many  of  the  proposed 
watershed  project*  will  never  reach  the 
pianuin»{  suxe. 

The  danger  of  this  Is  all  the  more  acute. 
of  course,  if  the  even  more  restrictive 
Budye t  Bureau  limitations  for  fiscal  year 
1 967  are  kept  in  force. 

If  this  should  happen,  and  if  many  of 
these  watersheds  never  reach  the  plan- 
ning stage,  then  much  of  the  efforts  to- 
ward cooperation  and  preliminary  plan- 
ning on  the  local  level  wiU  have  been 
spent  In  vain. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  have  Invested 
so  much  time  and  effort  In  these  proposed 
watershed  projects,  the  Budget  Bureau 
should  lift  Its  planning  limitations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  will  allow  SCS  to  approve  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  planning  requests  be- 
fore June  30,  unhampered  by  an  arbi- 
trary, and  unrealistic  limitation.  If  a 
local  watershed  merits  planning  ap- 
proval. SCS  should  be  allowed  to  provide 
that  approval. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  Is  essential  that 
the  severe  Budget  Bureau  limitations  on 
planning  and  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1967  should  be  removed. 

If  the  Budget  Bureau  Itself  does  not  do 
so.  then  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
spell  out.  in  language  accompanying  the 
SCS  appropriations  for  next  fiscal  year 
that  these  limitations  shall  not  remain  in 
effect. 

Unless  they  are  removed,  serious 
damage  will  be  done  to  a  time-proven 
program  which  has  provided  valuable 
benefits  to  rural  America. 

Since  1954.  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  rural  residents  have  been  able 
to  uUlize  SCS  assistance  for  construction 
of  watersheds  In  many  areas  across  the 
Nation. 

These      watersheds      have      provided 
much-needed  measiu-es  for  soil  and  water 
conservaUoi    as  well  as  for  flood  control 
.Moreover.  SCS  now  provides  assistance^ 
for  recreatloruil  development  at  water-"*^ 
shed  projects,  and  this  can  be  a  big  help 
in  promoting  economic  growth  In  some 
rural  areas. 

The  Congress  now  has  before  It  pro- 
posed legislaUon  to  establish  new  pro- 
srams  for  both  conservation  and  na-al 
redevelopment.  Continued  efforts  In 
these  areas  are.  of  course,  much  to  be 
desired. 

In  my  view,  however.  It  makes  no  sense 
at  aU  to  propose  new  programs  for  con- 
servaUon  and  rural  redevelopment  and. 


at  the  same  time,  sharply  curtail  the 
highly  effective  and  widely  supported 
SCS  watershed  program. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
watershed  program  should  suffer  a  seven 
cutbacJt,  and  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  limitations  on  SCS 
wUl  be  lifted. 


March  22,  1966       i      March  22,  1966 
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The  Natioaal  Water  Commistioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAi.iro»*iiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  ttie  "National  Water 
CommlMlon  Act." 


THl  NATIONAI,  WATZB  COMICIB8ION 

8«c.  a.  (a)  There  Is  eatabllahed  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  (herelnalter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  sliall  be  oompoeed  of 
seven  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Members  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  No  member  of  the 
Commission  shall,  during  his  period  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission,  hold  any  other  poel- 
tlon  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes,  except  as  a  retired  officer  or  retired 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Chairman")  from  among  Ite  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  SI 00  for  each 
day  such  member  Is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion. Each  member  shaU  be  reimbursed  foe 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C. 
73b-a)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice  employed   Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  ot  the  President 
and  shall  b«  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  Level  IV  of  the  Pederal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Schedule.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  have  such  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

ou'i'ixa  or  THc  commission 
Sec.  3.   (a)   The  Commission  sliaU   (i)    re- 
view present  and  anUclpated  naUonal  water 
resource  problems,  making  such  projections 
of  water  requirements   as  may  be  necessary 
and  Identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these     requirements— giving     consideration 
among    other    things,    to    conservation    and 
more   efficient    use   of   existing   supplies    In- 
creased usability  by  reducUon  of  pollution 
Innovations   to  encourage   the   highest   eco- 
nomic use  of  water,  intca-basln  transfers  and 
technological  advances  such  as  desalting  and 
waste  water  purification  and  reuse;   (3)  con- 
sider economic   and  social   consequences'  of 
water   resource   development.   Including,   for 
example,  the  Impact  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment on  regional  economic  growth,  on  In- 
■UtuUooal   arrangemenu.   and   on   aesthetic 
▼aniea   affecUng  the   quality   of   lUe   ot   the 
Anxerloan  people;   and    (3)    advise  on  such 


specific  water  resource  matters  as  mav  k. 
referred  to  It  by  the  President  and  the  Wat^ 
Resotirc«  CouncU.  '*' 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Water  Resources  Council  regarding  i^ 
studies  and  shaU  furnish  Its  projWl  reLrtl 
and  recommendaUons  to  the  Council  foTrT 
view  and  comment.  The  Ccfflimlssion  sluTii 
rubmK  to  the  President  such  InterUn  kwi 
final  reports  as  It  deems  appropriate,  and  th. 
Council  shall  submit  to  the  President  7u 
views  on  the  Commission's  reports  Th. 
President  shall  transmit  the  Commission! 
final  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
such  comments  and  recommendaUons  far 
legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate 

(c)  pie  Commission  shail   terminate  not 
o*f  tiils^'*'"  ^^"'  '™°'  '^^  effective  date 

vofrwaB  or  thk  coiciusaioN 
8kc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  (i)  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  It  may  deem  advisable;  (2)  ac- 
quire, furnish,  and  equip  such  office  space 
as  Is  neceemry:  (3)  use  the  United  States 
malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon  Uie 
same  condlUons   as  other  departmenu  and 

and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  It  deems  advisable.  In  accordance  with  the 
clvU  service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949;  as  amended:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed   five  persons   may  be   employed  and 
their  compensation  fixed  at  salaries  not  In 
excess  of  QS-18,  without  regard  to  such  Uwi 
(6)    procure  services  as  authorized  by  seel 
tlon  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  USC 
55a)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  SlOO  per  diem  for 
Individuals;   (6)  purchase,  hire,  operate  and 
maintain  passenger  motor  vehicles;  (7)  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and 
surveys   with    public    and    private   organiza- 
tions and  transfer  funds  to  Pederal  agencies 
and  river  basin  commissions  created  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  tHe  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines can  best  be  carried,  out  In  that  man- 
ner:  and   (8)   Incur  such  necessary  expenses 
and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  con- 
slstent  with  and  reasonably  required  to  per- 
form Its  functions  xmder  this  title. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  la  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  when  It  Is  de- 
ternUned  by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that 
tewimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

POWXaS    AND    DtmxS    OF    THE    CHAnUfAN 

Sic.  6.  (a  Subject  to  general  policies 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  exercise  Its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative power*  as  set  forth  In  secUon 
4(a)(2)    through  section  4(a)(8). 

(b)  Tlie  Chlarman  may  make  such  provi- 
sion as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing the  preformance  of  any  of  his  execuUve 
and  administrative  functions  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  or  other  personnel  of  the 
Commission. 

OTHU     rXSEKAL     ACrNCIES 

See.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Pederal  water  resource  agencies. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Pederal  department  or  agency  or 
river  basin  commission  created  pursuant  to 
title  11  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
Is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  includ- 
ing funds  transferred  for  that  purpose  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)(7)  of  this  Act,  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
this    Cotnmlaalon    on    a    reimbursable   basis 


,ycb  personnel  within  his  administrative 
■jrtsdlctlon  as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be 
jatixH  for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each 
acta  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
_>»y.  or  other  employee  status. 
(ci  Plnanclal  and  administrative  services 
including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
ounting.  financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
.procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
^nlsslon  by  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
.100,  for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in 
idvance,  or  by  reimbursement  from  funds 
(  tbe  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may 
■dt  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
uisslon  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
sen-Ices:  Provided,  That  the  regulations  of 
he  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
ollectlon  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
altlng  from  erroneous  payments  (5  U.S.C. 
i«ei  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  errone- 
05  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
ommlsslon  employee,  and  regulations  of 
.idd  Administrator  for  the  administrative 
xintrol  of  funds  (31  U.S.C.  666(g))  shall 
tpply  to  appropriations  of  the  Commission: 
>nd  Provided  further.  That  the  Commission 
!iall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
aUons. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Owe.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


School  Milk  and  School  Lanch  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Congress  pursues  a  cautious  and  delib- 
erate course  through  a  stream  of  complex 
and  serious  national  and  international 
Issues,  it  Is  imperative  that  those  matters 
of  a  less  crucial  nature  not  be  overlooked. 

One  of  the  seemingly  less  crucial  prob- 
lems that  could  be  an  imfortunate  victim 
of  our  well-intentioned  preoccupation 
with  questions  of  paramount  importance 
Is  the  appropriation  for  the  school  milk 
and  school  lunch  programs. 

The  Nation  realizes  that  a  certain  de- 
cree of  fiscal  restraint  will  be  necessary 
to  Insure  our  Government's  capacity  to 
meet  our  serious  challenges,  particularly 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

The  question  is  not  whether  increased 
economy  measures  are  needed,  but 
rather,  where  these  economy  measures 
can  be  safely  directed. 

I  submit  that  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs,  proven  and  valu- 
able Goverrunent  services  that  they  are, 
should  not  be  summarily  sacrificed. 

We  should  instead  direct  our  paring 
knives  to  appropriations  for  less  proven 
and  less  valuable  services  that  can  better 
absorb  cuts  without  serious  impairment 
of  such  widespread  impact. 

If  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  to  require 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  certain  Govern- 
ment programs,  there  are  alternatives 
open  to  us.  We  may  choose  to  begin  by 
wmporarlly  restoring  the  excise  taxes  on 
luxury  items  untouched  by  the  recent  tax 
*djustment  measure. 


Another  alternative  would  be  a  move 
to  effect  reasonable  reductions  in  cer- 
tain antipoverty  programs.  Common- 
sense  dictates  that  when  economy  meas- 
ures are  required,  they  should  begin  with 
those  programs  that  have  not  as  yet  won 
broad  acceptance  nor  demonstrated  posi- 
tive effectiveness. 

In  order  to  place  into  perspective  the 
terrible  Impact  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions, I  would  like  to  Introduce  some  facts 
on  the  situation  in  my  State. 

In  Wyoming,  with  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 340,000,  some  32,000  chil- 
dren in  273  participating  schools  were 
served  lunches  during  fiscal  1965.  Dur- 
ing that  year,  5.2  million  lunches  were 
served.  Only  3  percent  of  the  lunches 
were  served  free  to  needy  children.  For 
the  remaining  children,  the  cost  of  the 
lunch  was  27  cents  a  meal,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment absorbing  10  to  11  cents  a  limch. 
Wyoming  received  $222,000  in  Federal 
assistance  for  the  lunch  program. 

Under  terms  of  the  proposed  cut,  the 
Government  would  now  pay  1  cent  less 
per  lunch,  which  would  meSn  Wyoming 
would  receive  $40,000  to  $50,000  less, 
based  on  1966  participation.  This  would 
result  in  Government  assistance  of  $170,- 
000  to  $180,000— instead  of  the  $222,000 
last  year. 

During  fiscal  1965,  milk  was  served  in 
314  schools  with  3.6  million  half  pints  of 
milk  served  to  Wyoming  schoolchildren. 
This  was  over  and  above  the  5  million  in- 
cluded in  the  lunch  program. 

In  the  proposed  budget,  funds  for  this 
program  are  cut  from  $103  million  to  $21 
million,  and  milk  is  to  be  served  only  in 
schools  with  no  lunch  program.  This 
reduction  of  four-fifths  means  that  Wy- 
oming could  expect  her  share  to  be 
$25.800— Instead  of  the  $129,000  received 
In  fiscal  1965. 

These  children  have  paid  3  to  4  cents 
a  half  pint  with  the  Government  pro- 
viding the  other  3  cents.  The  immediate 
consequence  would  be  a  doubling  of  the 
cost  of  milk  to  the  student. 

This  summary  indicates  to  what  a 
great  extent  this  reduction  would  work 
a  hardship  on  Wyoming  students.  I 
know  it  cannot  be  any  less  severe  in  our 
sister  States,  and  w{^th  the  total  effect 
calculated,  this  proposed  reduction  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  serious  threat  to  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  of  Government 
programs. 

The  cost  of  these  programs  is  actually 
modest  when  we  view  them  as  an  in- 
vestment In  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
youth.  The  merits  of  establishing  good 
dietary  habits  for  our  youth  is  obvious. 
Health  is  an  essential  factor  in  learning. 

To  restrict  the  chief  impact  to  needy 
students  Is  to  place  them  in  a  separate 
and  distinct  category — an  outlook  so 
contrary  to  our  American  equality  con- 
cept of  a  public  school. 

The  school  milk  and  lunch  programs 
have  done  more  than  any  other  Federal 
program  to  Improve  the  diet  and  health 
of  American  students.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  assume  the  impossible  task  of 
limiting  it  to  the  needy,  when  we  know 
that  any  ruling  established  will  still  hurt 
deserving  children.  This  program  must 
continue  to  be  open  to  all  students. 


Because  the  merit  Is  so  apparent,  per- 
haps it  is  best  to  emphasize  the  harm- 
ful consequence  of  a  reduction.  The  in- 
creased cost  would  certainly  cause  some 
students  to  withdraw  from  the  programs 
entirely,  often  to  a  totally  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

The  dairy  industry,  already  troubled 
by  farmers  leaving  because  of  low  in- 
come, would  be  further  damaged,  since 
these  programs  create  and  develop 
markets  for  dairy  products. 

The  milk  program  supplements  the 
dairy  price  support  program  because 
markets  are  provided  for  Government- 
purchased  milk.  Otherwise,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  have  to 
buy  and  store  dairy  surpluses — at  a 
direct  cost  of  about  $100  million — or  al- 
most the  cost  of  the  milk  program  in 
1965. 

Surely  the  scant  savings  ultimately 
realized  by  this  ill-advised  budget  cut 
do  not  justify  such  a  move.  To  con- 
tinue the  present  program,  as  the  public 
most  surely  will  demand,  will  merely 
shift  the  burden  to  State  governments 
already  beset  by  increasing  pressures 
upon  their  resources. 

There  is  only  one  practical  course  open 
to  us — total  restoration  of  the  necessary 
appropriations,  for  to  handicap  these 
programs  in  the  false  name  of  economy 
would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  the  Nation. 


Soviets  Continae  Persecution  of  Jews  and 
Denial  of  Religions  Freedom  to  Cele- 
brate Passover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Passover 
is  almost  upon  us  once  more.  Millions 
of  Jews  the  world  over  will  again  com- 
memorate the  liberation  of  their  fore- 
fathers from  Egyptian  bondage.  Un- 
leavened bread,  or  matzoh.  will  be  baked 
and  eaten  as  it  was  in  the  wilderness  in 
the  time  of  Moses. 

How  glorious  it  is  to  be  alive,  free,  and 
a  citizen  of  America.  For  Jews  and  other 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  the  cup  of  for- 
eign suffering  has  been  averted.  We  can 
sit  down  to  our  tables  and  participate 
in  our  respective  religious  celebrations  in 
contentment  and  tranquillity.  The 
blessings  of  liberty  are  ours,  and  we  too 
often  take  them  for  granted. 

We  may  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  consciences,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. We  fear  no  knock  on  our  door 
at  night;  no  nocturnal  trip  to  prison  to  be 
held  incommimicado ;  no  fear  of  a  trial 
that  is  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  whose 
verdict  Is  preordained;  no  fear  of  con- 
centration camp,  or  bleak,  unrelieved  Im- 
prisonment. 

But  for  the  oppressed  of  this  world,  the 
cup  of  affiictlon  is  forcefully  held  to  their 
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lips,  and  they  are  forced  to  diiok  ever 
so  deeply.  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  truly  celebrate  Pawover.  They 
cannot  bake  the  matsoh  they  need  to 
properly  commemorate  their  history  and 
celebrate  their  culture.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  adequately  teach  the  fruita  of 
6  000  yean  of  civilization  to  their  sons 
and  daughters.  If  they  attempt  these 
activities  on  a  full  scale,  they  do  so  at 
their  own  peril.  All  liberty-possessinic 
people  cannot  let  this  pass  unquestioned, 
unrelieved,  unopposed. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  writing  yet  an- 
other pa§fe  in  the  book  of  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Israel  Upon  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, Egyptian  enslavement,  Spanish 
expulsion  and  inquisition,  crusades,  and 
Dark  Ages  savagery.  Eastern  pogroms, 
Dreyfus  Injustice  and  excruciatingly 
horrible  torments  of  Nazi  genocide,  they 
ar<»  cementing  another  gruesome  stone. 
If  Soviet  policy  does  not  change,  their 
name  shall  forever  be  appended  to  this 
;>ariicular  page  of  history;  befouled  with 
suppression  and  the  crushing  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  by  dictatorship. 

For  It  Is  ever  true  of  dictatorship  that 
it  cannot  abide  full,  free  expression  of 
religion  Open  worship  as  an  expres- 
sion of  individuality  blinds  the  eyes  of 
tt  o.^  who  thrive  In  the  darkness  of  to- 
iaiit«nanism.  casting  light  they  ccntln- 
uaily  attempt  to  extinguish.  Yet  there 
are  those,  who,  at  risk  of  all  the  horrors 
of  a  police  state,  keep  the  flame  of  rell- 
s'.ous  freedom  alive  and  alight.  We 
must  let  them  know  they  are  not  aione. 
We  must  let  them  see  the  glow  emanat- 
ing from  America. 

For  here  the  Jew,  along  with  all  other 
refugees  from  the  oppressors  of  the  world, 
lives  In  sunlight  Here  we  have  Inter- 
twined the  Judeo-Chrlstian  ethic  with 
the  sublime  outpourings  of  Jefferson.  It 
would  ill  behoove  America  to  stand  silent 
while  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  de- 
prived of  their  birthright  as  human  be- 
ings. 

For  their  cup  of  agony  of  the  spirit  does 
run  over  They  are  a  living  reminder 
to  us  that  so  long  as  a  single  human  be- 
ing is  denied  the  right  to  worship  exactly 
as  he  pleases,  the  rest  of  us  live  and  prac- 
tice our  faiths  in  perpetual  jeopardy. 
What  is  even  partially  denied  to  one  is 
potentially  a  complete  denial  to  all. 

Let  u«  again  remind  the  Soviets  of  this 
monstrous  Injustice.  Let  us  tell  them 
once  again  tliat  we  regard  tiieir  actions 
toward  Russia's  Jews  as  a  denial  of  the 
fruits  of  6,000  years  of  civilization.  It 
must  not  lie  fallow  and  unused.  The 
enforced  silence  of  these  people  Is  as 
eloquent  as  any  wall  of  torment.  There 
.ire  nonphysical  tortures  that  crush  the 
human  spirit  as  surely  as  a  gas  chamber 
snuffs  out  a  life 

Let  the  Soviets  remember  that  free 
nten  and  those  w  ho  yearn  to  be  free  have 
survived  many  burners — both  of  books 
and  of  people.  Attllas,  Hitlers,  and 
Stalins  come  and  go  like  quicksilver 
ephemerally  flitting  across  the  sands  of 
time  Their  mark  is  that  of  a  hole  left 
behind  by  a  finger  stuck  Into  the  water 
Ji  a  pond.  Their  trail  Is  that  of  the 
tieast.  Their  monuments  are  rulrw. 
When  mankind  does  remember  them.  It 
is  only  »ith  disgust,  not  reverence. 


The  suffering  of  one  who  yearns  to  be 
free  Is  the  aufferlng  of  all.  It  is  apropos 
that  ve  say  thla  aa  the  Passover  ap- 
proaches, oommemorating  the  escape  of 
an  entire  people  from  bondage  at  any 
cost.  For  men  have  shown  a«ain  and 
again  that  they  will  pay  any  price  for 
liberty,  The  battle  for  that  Uberty  is  no 
leas  today  than  the  stniggle  was  then. 
We  have  not  forgotten.  We  shall  not 
forget.  One  day  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  shall  have  the  freedom  (jod  wills 
for  them. 

At  this  time  I  again  call  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
complete  religious  freedom  to  Its  citizens. 
Freedom  on  this  Passover  to  bake  mat- 
zohs,  to  observe  the  Passover  properly, 
to  educate  rabbis  and  their  children.  Let 
this  Passover  and  subsequent  ones  be 
completely  free. 

For  as  long  as  one  soul  writhes  in  the 
mental  or  physical  agony  of  totalitarian 
suppression  of  his  body  or  spirit;  as  long 
as  one  human  being  Ls  deprived  of  free- 
dom and  yearns  for  it;  liberty  will  ttght 
furiously,  endlessly,  for  life  and  fuU 
expression. 


Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HMVEY  G,  MACHEti 

or    MABTUIMD 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadaji.  hfarch  22,  1966 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  March  16,  1966,  the  very 
distlnguLshed  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  Bowie-Queen  Anne  Dis- 
trict Democratic  Club  at  the  Somerset 
Elementary  School.  Stonehaven  Lane, 
Bowie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  the  Bowie-Queen  Anne  Dis- 
trict Democratic  Club  on  many  occasions 
and  It  Is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
groups  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  There  is  no  better 
friend  of  the  Federal  employee  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  He  Is  very 
well  known  In  Prince  Georges  Cotinty 
where  I  live.  I  hope  that  his  visit  to  my 
congressional  district  will  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  On  behalf  of  the  more 
tiian  70,000  Federal  employees  In  the 
5th  Congressional  District  of  Maryland, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Federal 
employee. 

Mr.    Speaker,    at    this    point    In    the 

RscoRo    I    Ixisert    Chairman    Daniels' 

speech  given  to  the  Bowie-Queen  Anne 

Dlstiict  Democratic  Club; 

Amoamm  bt  CHAnuiAN  Doitnticx  V.  Danols, 

SVBOoJtcMrrm  ok  RrrcuicKirT,  UtavtAttCK, 

Am  HxAi-Tu  BcMzms.  Housa  Post  Omcx 

AM*  Civn.  SnTtcc  ComcrrrxK.  Bxroaz  trc 

Bowix-QtrtxN    Kjfirt   Dtsrmxct   OncocmATic 

Cut*.  Bownc.  Mb  ,   Makh  1«.   l»M 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  I  am  riost  grateful 

for  your  kind  invltatloiv  to  b«  ber«  tonight 
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and  to  have  thU  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  with  you.  Tour  chairman  thought  ywx 
might  b«  particularly  interested  in  heartn* 
about  some  of  the  proposals  pending  befw? 
this  Congress  which  affect  PlederaJ  employees 
Every  piece  of  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress Is,  of  course,  going  to  affect  the  Federal 
employee.  He  Is,  after  all,  first  a  cltlsen 
and  only  then  a  Oovemment  worker  He 
may  be  a  parent,  a  veteran,  a  young  m«n 
beginning  his  career  In  Oovernment  serrlce 
or  a  woman  near  retirement  age.  The  Fed 
eral  worker  is  Interested  in — and  win  b« 
affected  by— everything  this  Congress  doe< 
with  regard  to  education,  poverty,  crime,  sir 
poUuUon.  taxes,  space  exp*oratlon,  transjx*. 
tatlon.  aid  programs,  and.  of  course,  otir 
commitments  In  Vietnam. 

I  wish  we  could  discuss  all  these  Issues 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  about  the  de- 
cisions tliat  must  be  made.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  would  l>e  here  far  into  next  week— or  the 
week  after  that. 

During  his  time  in  the  House,  a  Congren- 
man  does,  however,  beccane  something  of  t 
specialist  In  one  or  two  nelds.  Guided  by 
the  particular  Interests  of  his  oonstltuente 
a  Representative  soon  finds  he  Is  spending  a 
great  deal  of  his  Ume  on  one  or  two  special 
problems. 

One  of  my  own  Interests  Is  that  legislation 
which  most  directly  affects  Oovernment 
workers — their  pay  raises,  health,  retirement 
and  Insurance  plans — those  matters  which 
oome  under  the  jurtsdictton  of  our  Comnut- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and.  par- 
ticularly, under  the  Jurisdiction  of  my  own 
Subcommittee  on  Retlremenjt.  Insurance, 
and  Health  Bene&ts. 

I  want  to  quickly  add  that  I  do  not  claim 
to  have  all  the  answers  on  the  various  health, 
retlrenxent.  Insurance,  aiui  pay  plans  that 
are  before  this  Congress.  But  I  have  been 
working  on  these  programs  for  several  years 
now.  and  believe  I  can  be  of  some  help  to 
you  In  explaining  Just  what  proposals  are 
before  the  Congress  thia  year  which  will  most 
directly  affect  Federal  employees. 

The  key  item  is.  of  course,  the  President* 
new  pay  and  fringe  benefit  package.  In  hU 
message  to  the  Congreas  on  March  7,  the 
President  asked  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  an  average  pay 
Increase  for  Federal  clvUlan  employees 
amounting  to  3.2  percent.  About  3.85  per- 
cent of  this  would  be  In  a  direct  salary  in- 
crease, and  the  rest  would  be  In  certain 
fringe  benefits. 

Theee  benefits  include  proposals  to  allow 
those  who  reach  55  with  30  years'  service  to 
retire  without  any  reduction  in  annuity.  It 
is  proposed  that  retirement,  disability,  and 
survivor  t>eneflts  payable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees be  equal  to  the  benefits  payable  to 
other  citizens  under  the  social  security 
system  The  administration  suggests  that 
the  Oovernment  provide  for  the  transfer  to 
the  social  secm-lty  system  of  service  credit 
to  employees  who  die.  iMcome  disabled,  or 
leave  Federal  employment  before  becoming 
eligible  for  Federal  retirement  systems  ben-  t 
eflts.  A  phased  2-year  Increase  In  the  Oov- 
ernment contribution  to  the  health  bene- 
flu  program  Is  suggested.  There  Is  alio  a 
proposal  for  a  one-half  percent  increase  in 
the  contribution  of  both  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  employees  to  the  retirement  fund 
The  administration  proposes  that  theae 
changes  be  effective  January  1.  1987 

The  President  also  reconunended  the  en- 
actment Into  law  of  a  clear  statement  of 
retirement  policy  and  adjustments  between 
the  dvU  service  and  the  Paretgn  Service  re- 
tirement systenu.  Other  Important  recom- 
mended adjustments  in  our  retirement  sy>- 
tem  include  the  extension  of  medicare  to 
Federal  civilian  employees,  the  continua- 
tion of  benefits  until  age  tS  for  surviving 
children,  still  in  aehool.  of  deceased  •■»- 
ployees.  A  guaranteed  minimum  to  wldovi 
of  employees  who  die  after  retirement  tor 
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liability  Is  recommended,  as  are  contlnu- 
.ig  benefits  for  a  surviving  widow  if  she 
-emarrles  after  age  60.  The  administration 
-ecommende  that  these  latter  adjustments  in 
ur  retirement  program  be  deferred  for  at 
eait  another  year — to  January  X,  1968. 
The  package  is  an  attractive  one.  As  the 
President  has  said,  America  expects  much  of 
a  public  servants,  and  we  make  vigorous 
iemands  on  their  time  and  energy.  We  ex- 
ict  high  standards  of  work  and  conduct  and 
ife  fortunate  Indeed  in  having  a  clvli  serv- 
cc  corps  of  honest,  intelligent,  efficient,  and 
.ledlcated  men  and  women.  I  could  not  agree 
-aore.  and  I  am  firm  In  my  belief  that  the 
oubllc  Interest  la  best  served  when  these  men 
>nd  women  are  compensated  equitably  and 
ompetltively  for  equality  performance. 
I  am  sorry,  however,  that  the  proposals  do 
;ot  go  further.  My  own  proposal  to  extend 
.ife  insurance  benefits  introduced  in  the 
"ongress  last  session — is  not  mentioned.  The 
ay  raise  is  not  as  generous  as  I  think  it 
hould  be.  for  it  will  not  close  the  gap  be- 
«re«n  comi>ensation  for  Government  em- 
ployees and  those  in  private  enterprise.  The 
smallest  Increase — approximately  1  percent — 
*U1  go  to  the  lowest  grades,  and  the  very 
-nodest  higher  Increases — up  to  4V4  percent — 
nil  go  to  a  few  upper  grades.  The  recom- 
aended  effective  date  for  the  pay  raise  is 
JiDuary  1,  1967. 

Pr&nkly,  I  had  hoped  we  could  do  better, 
ooth  with  pay  and  with  retirement,  insur- 
ance, and  health  benefits.  On  January  26 
if  this  year  I  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
ide  a  7-percent  pay  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  introduced  a  bill  to  liberalize  the 
>^eral  employees  group  life  insurance  act 
n  January  10,  and  hearings  were  held  on  the 
•■gisiatlon  this  February,  This  bill  would 
rroaden  life  Insurance  coverage  for  Federal 
'mployees,  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
.amount  of  life  insurance  allowable,  Increase 
Jie  Government's  contribution  to  one-third 
f  the  cost  of  the  premium  charges,  and 
(ould  give  additional  protection  to  retirees. 
Last  year  I  suggested  an  amendment  to  the 
3«Uth  Benefits  Act  of  1959  which  would  in- 
crease the  Ooverrunent  contribution  for 
•Jwae  enrolled  In  Government  health  bene- 
.ta  plans.  This  proposal  is  more  generous 
'.Qan  that  of  the  administration. 

I  will  spare  you  the  technicalities  of  these 
various  measures,  but  want  to  emphasize 
that  their  intent  Is  to  carry  out  a  deep  and 
binding  commitment  to  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, embodied  In  the  Federal  Pay  Act 
of  1962,  that  their  salaries  and  other  bene- 
fits should  be  comparable  to  those  salaries 
and  benefits  earned  by  employees  in  private 
Industry  for  similar  types  and  levels  of  work. 
In  signing  that  Reform  Act  the  President 
emphasized  the  need  for  excellence  through- 
out our  society.  In  his  words:  "Challenges 
cannot  be  met  In  this  modern  world  by 
mediocrity  •  •  •.  We  mxiet  search  for  bril- 
ll»nce,  welcome  genius,  strive  for  excellence." 
To  hold  men  and  women  with  such  qualities 
In  the  Federal  establishment  we  must  offer 
tliem  compensation  equal  to  that  offered 
«l«ewhere. 

Last  year  the  House  retreated  from  the  po- 
rtion It  had  taken  In  passing  a  reasonably 
Uecent  pay  raise  bill  for  Federal  employees 
»od  accepted  the  watered -down  version 
^ded  to  us  by  the  Senate.  As  the  late 
8am  Rayburn  once  remarked.  "Legislation 
«  the  art  of  the  practical."  We  were  prac- 
"e*l  and  accepted  the  possible. 

The  situation  In  Vietnam  has  put  us  In  a 
«wlu  position  this  year.  If  the  admlnls- 
w>tlon  proposal  falls  short  of  reaching  the 
•«»«  of  true  equality  for  Oovernment  work- 
rV^'c*!  we  seek— as  I  believe  they  do— it 
»  Because  our  country  has  many  other  prob- 
'WM  to  solve  and  other  worthy  goals  to  Strive 
•w.    Earlier   I  mentioned   some  of   these— 


schools,  clean  air,  clean  water,  roads  and 
dams,  space  exploration,  foreign  aid.  Our 
most  Immediate — and  most  grave — problem 
lies  in  our  commitment  In  Vietnam. 

To  protect  this  country's  interests,  as  we 
must  do  In  Vietnam,  to  secure  our  children's 
futures  as  we  hope  to  do  through  our  poverty 
and  crime  tind  other  programs,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  commit  a  large  proportion  of  our 
available  resoxirces.  And  while  we  are  a 
vigorous  nation  and  these  resources  are  in- 
deed vast,  our  civil  servants  are  being  asked 
to  wait  for  some  of  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Let  me  state  at  this  time  that  I  shall  vig- 
orously oppose  any  attempt  to  make  Federal 
employees  the  only  group  to  be  denied  needed 
pay  increases  while  other  groups  in  our 
society  are  not  so  restricted.  The  net  result 
of  such  a  p>ollcy  would  not  Just  be  a  delay 
for  the  implementation  of  the  comparability 
principle.  It  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  complete  rout. 

I  am  not  about  to  let  the  comparability 
gap  grow  any  wider. 

The  major  administration  proposals — the 
suggested  pay  raise,  the  5&-30  retirement 
plan,  liberalized  disability  and  survivor  ben- 
efits, a  modest  Increase  in  the  Government's 
contribution  to  the  health  benefits  program — 
will  most  likely  pass  the  Congress  this  year. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  to  widen  life  In- 
surance benefits  wlU  also  pass,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  administration.  I  am 
afraid  that  other  proposals  must  await  fu- 
ture developments. 

Whatever  the  successes — or  the  compro- 
mises— reached  by  this  Congress  in  the  areas 
of  pay,  retirement,  health,  and  Insurance 
benefits,  we  are  committed  to  a  rational  and 
equitable  system  of  compensation  for  the 
Federal  worker,  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  the  fiUl  realization  of  that  goal. 


The  Proposed  Atlantic  Expressway — 
Unanimous  Opposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  proposed  project  which  has  l>een  put 
forward  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  expressway  through  the  South 
Shore  of  Long  Island  over  Sunrise  High- 
way. The  voice  of  the  people  is  loud  and 
clear  in  unanimous  opposition  to  the 
proposed  route.  Because  some  have  er- 
roneously referred  to  the  proposed  At- 
lantic expressway  as  a  Federal  highway, 
many  of  my  constituents  wrote  to  me 
voicing  their  opposition  to  the  project. 
The  project  is  In  the  early  stages  of  plan- 
ning and,  therefore,  the  State  of  New 
York  has  not  yet  applied  for  FWeral 
funds — and  probably  will  not  do  so  for  a 
number  of  years.  However,  because  of 
the  unanimous  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed project,  the  State  of  New  York 
should  study  various  alternative  routes 
before  large  sums  of  money  are  expended 
for  the  further  development  of  a  plan 
which  has  no  local  supq^ort. 


Residents  on  the  South  Shore,  local 
businessmen,  churches,  local  civic  orga- 
nizations, elected  officials,  daily  news- 
papers and  community  newspapers  on 
Long  Island  have  spoken  out  with  deter- 
mined opposition  to  this  proposal.  Based 
upon  letters  from  officials  and  meetings 
with  constituents,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Governor  Rockefeller  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1966: 

House  of  REPRESEMTATrvEs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  t4,  1966. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeixer, 
Governor. 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Dear  Governor  :  I  acknowledge  receipt  and 
thank  you  for  your  reply  of  February  IS.  1986 
to  my  telegram  concerning  the  proposed  At- 
lantic expressway. 

I  am  writing  again  because  the  voice  of 
the  people  on  the  South  Shore  of  Long  Is- 
land is  coming  through  to  'N^'ashlngton  loud 
and  clear,  and  the  sounds  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  proposed  route.  The  voices 
are  those  of  owners  of  private  dwellings; 
businessmen  whose  establishments  are  lo- 
cated along  Sunrise  Highway:  mayors  of  the 
villages  along  the  proposed  route:  civic  as- 
sociations; boards  of  trade,  chamt>ers  of 
commerce  and  other  orgaiUzations;  and 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  the  voice 
of  the  presiding  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Hempstead,  Of  the  many  communications 
which  1  have  received  from  the  residents 
and  businessmen  of  the  South  Shore  not  a 
single  one  speaks  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
AtlanUc  expressway  route. 

It  Is  Important  that  I  inform  you  that 
there  Is  considerable  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  about  the  manner  in  which 
a  highway  Is  developed  from  the  planiUng 
stage  to  completion.  The  reason  for  this 
is  primarily  because  It  is  being  referred  to 
as  a  Federal  tUghway  and  secondarily  be- 
cause there  is  a  lack  of  coordlnaUon  t>etween 
local.  State  and  Federal  elected  officials  on 
matters  of  common  concern.  In  my  telegram 
to  Mayor  Robert  Sweeney,  of  Preeport.  dated 
February  7,  1966,  the  text  Of  which  was  in- 
cluded in  my  telegram  to  you,  1  pointed  out 
that  New  York  State  Is  engaged  In  planning 
the  highway,  end  has  not  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  Federal  funds.  I  also  pointed  out 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  State 
would  not  do  so  untU  after  public  hearings 
on  the  proposal  have  been  held.  Therefore, 
1  am  not  presently  In  a  position  to  ask  that 
Federal  funds  be  withheld  from  the  project 
as  I  am  being  requested  to  do  by  most  of 
my  correspondents,  who  firmly  believe  that 
the  proposed  route  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

In  your  letter  you  suggest  that  it  Is  pre- 
mature to  hold  a  public  hearing  and  state 
that  you  have  suggested  to  Superintendent 
McMorran  that  when  the  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed fDute  have  been  firmed  up  to  a  reason- 
able degree  he  might  plan  to  hold  an  infor- 
mational meeting.  Most  respectfully  sir,  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer for  the  people  on  the  South  Shore  of 
Long  Island. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  Nassau 
expressway  was  held  January  21,  1966,  after 
detailed  plans  were  completed  and  after  a 
pubUc  announcement  that  work  viras  to  com- 
mence. This  was  considered  by  those  who 
attended  the  hearings  as  too  late  on  a  proj- 
ect planned  over  a  period  of  more  than  16 
years.  Forty-one  witnesses  testified  at  the 
hearings,  Including  the  Congressman,  State 
legislators,  the  p-esldlng  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Hempste&d,  and  village  mayors.  All 
unanimously  opposed  that  aspect  of  the 
Nassau  expressway  plans  which  called  for  an 
overhead  rather  than  a  depressed  road  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  Inwood  and  Lawrence. 
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Am  an  Ulustratlon  of  the  feeUnfa  in   the 
oommunltr  the  followlnc  t«Iegram  wm  re. 
celved  by  me  on  February  31,  19M: 
"Congreaaman  HxaacBT  Tkmzxx. 
"Conifreuional  Building. 
"Lynbro^k    v  y  • 

"Prop  -»-'  AMantlc  exprearwajr  thrcmgh 
South  atx^is  »iii  be  irreparably  dlaast-  u* 
to  muig»  erf  Lynbroo*      B^iMtt  yoiir  : 

ventloa  to  oppaae  thla  aa  preaently  propowju 
and  urge  a  complete  diacloaure  of  plana  be- 
fore any  other  stepa  are  taken  to  move  the 
project  further  ahead. 

"Oxoacc  H.  MANcaAVTTE. 

"Mayor." 
Tour  constltuenta  and  mine  are  not  euf- 
flclently  aware  that  the  AUantlc  exprMsway 
U  a  State  project,  requiring  State  approval, 
and  that  before  It  receives  auch  approval 
public  hearings  will  be  held. 

Because  of  the  experience  on  the  Nasaau 
expressways  and  the  widespread  muunder- 
Btandlng  of  the  procedure,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  Uaue  InstrucUona  for  the  call- 
ing of  a  preliminary  pubUc  hearing,  before 
Urge  sunns  of  money  are  expended  on  a  proj- 
ect which  has  such  unanimous  oppoelUoo. 
On  the  date  of  February  23,  lOM,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  cofnaauB  UjaUon  from 
the  Federal  Highway  AdmlnUUtor,  the  de- 
tails ot  which  are  self-sxplanatory. 

"Oxaa  Ma.  Txuvat:  This  U  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  11  requesting  a  report  on 
the  status  of  the  AtlanUc  expressway. 

"The  State  has  had  consulting  firms  pre- 
pare engineering.  tralBc  and  revenue,  and 
feastblUty  reports  on  the  proposed  Long  Is- 
land-New England  Bridge  and  connecting 
highways,  including  the  AtlanUc  expreas- 
way.  Any  action  to  be  taken  on  this  project 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  Bute  author- 
ities We  have  received  no  proposals  from 
the  State  for  Federal  perUclpatlon.  Under 
the  clrcumatancee  we  suggest  that  you  write 
the  Mew  York  Department  of  PubUc  Works 
for  Information  on  any  development  plans 
and  stattis  o*  the  overall  project. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

•Rex  M.  Wftrrroir. 
'•reOerul  Highway  Administrator." 
Governor,  at  your  meeting  with  the  New 
Tork  State  congressional  delegation  held  re- 
cently In  Waahlngton.  you  made  a  strong 
appeal  that  on  matters  of  common  Interest 
wt  develop  concerted  action  on  a  bipartisan 
°**^  I  *«''••  with  you  most  heartily  in  thla 
approMh.  I  am  writing  to  the  presiding 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Hempstead  and  the 
ni*Tor»  0*  those  vlUages  along  the  proposed 
route  which  are  located  In  the  Firth  Con- 
Rresslonal  District,  inviting  them  to  join  with 
me  in  developing  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
protect  the  InteresU  of  residents  and  busl- 
'*.!r^°  whose  property  and  Investments 
*iil  be  affected  by  the  proposed  AUanUc 
expressway. 

Finally.  Governor.  I  would  most  respect- 
fuUy  urge  that  you  ask  for  feaslbUlty  studies 
on  alternative  routes,  including  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  rome  of  the  Southern 
SUte  Parkway,  and  thtf  possibility  of  build- 
ing the  expressway  over  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  tracks.  Both  of  these  suggestions 
Involve  pubUcIy  owned  property  with  enough 
width  fjT  a  10-Une  expressway.  Important 
however  Is  the  fact  that  neither  one  Involves 
a  disruption  of  reeldence  and  business  prop- 
•rty  to  the  extent  Involved  In  the  nrseent 
propoeed  route. 

Yo«r  early  atUatioa  to  this  eommunlca- 
OoD  Is  OMwt  raepectfuUy  requested. 
S^hoerely  yours, 

HBaaKBTTxmBi, 
ittvtber  0/  Congreu. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  local  prew  expresses 
the  voice  ol  the  people  from  rillagea 
along  the  South  Shore  of  Long  Island 


which  tnclQdea  the  full  length  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

Elected  officials  and  dvlc  onranlzations 
as  well  as  groups  representing  all  the 
major  political  parties  have  expressed 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  express- 
way to  me  and  they  must  be  persuaded  to 
express  their  opposition  to  Albany. 

In  my  letter  to  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  In  my  letters  to  every  Mayor  on  the 
South  Shore  of  Long  Island.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  set  the  record  straight.  The 
proposed  Atlantic  Expressway  Is  a  State 
project  in  its  early  planning  stages. 
While  Federal  funds  have  not  been  re- 
quested, I  have  expressed  myself  In  op- 
PoaiUon  to  the  grantmg  of  such  fimds 
to  the  appropriate  agencies.  The  voices 
of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  Al- 
bany before  it  Is  too  late. 

The  dally  and  community  newspapers 
on  the  South  Shore  have  rendered  a 
unique  public  service  by  helping  me  to 
bring  to  public  attenUon  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  Bute  project  at  this  point 
Their  attention  to  the  subject  matter 
has  brought  about  an  unparalleled  unity 
among  elected  officials  of  every  political 
persuasion  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  some  of  the 
editorial  comment  on  this  dismaying 
project: 

(From  Newsday.  Mar.  1,  1966 1 
Thb  Roab  to  Rockt  Ponrr 
The  proposed  AtlanUc  Expressway  along 
Sunrise  Highway,  Intended  as  a  high-speed 
connecUon  between  New  York  City  and  the 
propoeed  Long  Island-New  England  Bridge, 
has  been  running  Into  opposition  recently 
from  the  mayors  of  Ave  South  Shore  commu- 
nities through  which  it  would  pass.  As  pro- 
jected, the  road  would  be  a  lO-lane  highway 
84  mUes  long  that,  in  Nassau,  would  require 
substanUal  changes  Uislde  the  downtown 
business  area  it  traverses. 

Represenutlve  HxaanT  Tenzbi.  Democrat 
of  Lawrence,  has  now  suggested  that  double- 
decking  the  Southern  Bute  Parkway  might 
be  an  alternate  and  less  dlsrupUve  soluUon 
Edward  McGowan.  chairman  of  the  Long 
Island-New  England  Bridge  Study  Commis- 
sion, which  proposed  the  AUanUc  express- 
way, has  described  the  Tenaer  alternate  as 
illegal— aaytng  that  the  bonds  for  the  section 
of  Southern  State,  on  which  motorUts  must 
pay  tolls,  forbid  its  conversion  to  any  other 
use.  Tkkrb,  however,  has  made  a  highly 
sensible  suggesUon.  He  wanu  the  commu- 
slon  to  hold  hearings  on  the  conversion  of 
Southern  State.  If  it  repreeenta  a  more  ac- 
cepUbls  route,  with  less  dlsrupUon.  then  he 
f  eeU  the  possible  answer  may  be  to  retire  the 
existing  parkway  t>onds  and  to  make  use  of 
that  route. 

We  would  take  TCNzn's  suggestion  a  step 
further  Why  not  check  all  poeelble  routes- 
including,  by  the  way.  the  overcongeated 
Long  Uland  Sxpreasway?  Sotnethlng.  very 
soon,  has  to  be  done  to  improve  rush-hour 
travel  between  New  York  and  Long  IsUutd 
If  a  route  can  be  found  that  achieves  a 
smoother  flow  of  traffic  In  and  out  of  the  city, 
requires  minimum  diamption  and  at  the 
i»me  thne  provides  fast  aocees  to  the  Rocky 
Point  Bridge,  thafs  the  route  to  choose  for 
development.  Unui  further  feaslbUlty  stud- 
les  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Works,  with  the  ooncunenoe 
of  the  bridge  study  commission,  no  oonclu- 
sions  can  be  reached. 


March  22,  I96t 


had  this  comment  relating  to  the  Atlan 
tic  expressway: 

What's  more,  the  proposed  »350  milUo- 
Atlantic  expressway,  suggested  as  part  t 
the     ccHnmlaslon-s     original     package     hK 

of    the    island    to   the    other.     This    lo-l^,' 
swath  through  some  of  Long  Island's  m«- 
proeperous  shc^ping  communlUes  U  an^ 
welcome  prospect      And  even  more  dlanur 

K^ftK'V'    •°'°*    °'    ^*    alternatives    bein 
blithely    put    forward-like    elevatTnj    t^I 

The  thought  of  such  metal  and  concn-t, 
monster,  is  a  nightmare  to  Long  faUrS^ 
Who  know  what  elevat^l  structure.  '^^ 
to  communities.  Many  areas  of  QuTew  h.« 
been  «ddled  with  such  structureT-tlT.^" 

Rldgewood,  Corona.  Elmhurat  vlXZ! 
Heights.  Woodslde  and  S^^'^e  nT^ 
^'«"'°'?  the  Bronx  and  Brookl^  Ve  J? 
pie  Of  ^ese  communities  wish  VSeyT^ulSt 
Tt  ,  K*^  depressing.  noUy  monstr(itl« 
Of  brin'j;^  to  believe  «,mebody  wo^m^ 
Of  bringing  them,  in  this  day  and  attio 
the  heart  of  residential  Long  Mani 

The  Long  Island  Kemal  rPreeDort) 
on  February  17,  1966.  said  this: 

CONSIDtB  AM  ALTONATk  PLAN 

Instead  of  dlsrupUng  long-esUbli«h«d 
business  dlstrtcU  and  munlcTSlrfac  uf.!. 
and  •t  the  aame  time  Incurrrng  ft^^cS 
^ohdemnauon  expendlture»-why'n«  u^ 
»l*»*<ly  existing  highway  routes  whK*Wiu 
<ll«rupt  practlcaUy  notJilag?  A^d^^^i 
m^colf.'"'  P^'^^cally  n^ddlUoliP^* 
•rty  condemnation.  '^^^ 

How?  Widen  these  existing  routes  where 
necessary  and  double-deck  Uiem.  (This  hu 
been  proposed  for  Sunrise  Highway  ) 

The  route  for  the  proposed  alternate  snper- 

B^^'ff"''/:,.''"'^**    »**^    *t    t*'    VerraTno 
Bridge,   utIliM  Uie  Belt  Parkway  south  and 

^  to  Marine  Parkway,  then  southeast  to 
Beach  ^annel  Drive.  Thence  east  on  Rock - 
•way  Freeway  to  Sheridan  Boulevard  to 
aurnslde  Avenue  and  Rockaway  Turnpike 
"'om  Rockaway  Turnpike  to  northeast  on 
Peninsula  Boulevard  to  Southern  State  Part- 
way  thence  east  to  Segtlkos  Parkway  North 
on  Sagtlkoe  Parkway  to  Long  Island  Bxpress- 
r'''"*'^"  ^""ona  there  you  have  it  right 
*^ugh.  past  Rlverhead  and  along  the  NorUi 
Fork  to  the  Bast  Marlon  bridgehead 

Southern  State  Parkway  to  SagUkos  Park- 
way  u  no  longer  a  pleasure  driving  route,  but 
r/  it  "*"''  artery.  Therefore  double-deck- 
ing it  as  part  of  the  Long  Island  superhigh- 
way would  not  only  facilitate  traffic  now 
but  would  solve  the  question  of  a  route  to 
tJ»e  (proposed  double-decked)  Long  Island 
expressway  and  eastern  Long  Island. 

The  route  propoeed  here  would  add  no 
more  than  8  1  miles  In  distance  from  the 
verruano  Bridge  to  the  East  Marlon  bridgt- 
ama  as  compared  to  the  proposed  property- 
destroying,  Ux-deetroylng  Sunrise  Highway 
route. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long  Island  PreM. 
March  11,  1966.  in  an  editorial  relating 
to  the  Long  Island  Sound  bridge  project. 


The  Bellmore  Life  of  January  26,  196«, 
had  this  to  say: 

ElXPUCSSWAT    ThSOCOH    BKLLMORK 

engineers  and  planners  have  corns  up  with 
a  grandiose  project  for  a  ttrldge  from  eastern 
Suffolk  to  Connecticut  and  an  even  more 
grandiose  sounding  AtlanUc  Expressway 
through  the  length  of  Long  Island.  Further 
studies  are  being  undertaken  and  perhaps 
they  wUl  lead  to  the  decision  to  build  tha 
iMidge.  Perhaps  from  an  overall  point  of 
view  and  in  the  nanks  of  progress  the  bridge 
should  be  built.    It  U  too  early  to  tell. 

But,  from  a  local  staodpolnt,  oonstdertag 
the  Interests  of  Bellmore,  we  doubt  that  the 
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4ical  widening  of  Sunrise  Highway  would 
-  s  Ro<xl  thing.  The  net  result  would  be 
ir«  gas  fumes  and  leas  business.  It  would 
.jtroy  many  small  buslneeses  In  which  nnen 
•i  women  have  sunk  much  of  their  Uvea 
,d  hopes. 

The  proposed   expressway   would   cut  our 

.mmunlty  In  half,  leaving  crossings  only  at 

>vt>ridge  Road  and  Bellmore  Avenue,  but 

eing  off  Bedford  Avenue  and  Centre  Ave- 

,e     During  construction  it  would  disrupt 

f  lives  of  the  citizens  for  many  months. 

However   much    a    bridge    to    OcMinectlcut 

If  b«  needed,  this  seenu  a  very  expensive 

.-jy  to  lead  up  to  It.     We  hope  some  other 

ulutlon  can  be  found.    The  fact  that  a  oom- 

Ditslon    has    recommended    using    Sunrise 

Highway   does    not    necessarily    mean    that 

other  solutions  may  not  be  preferable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last  after  many 
titers  and  speaking  engagements  on  the 
subject,  editorials  are  now  directing  read- 
m  to  elected  State  officials  as  well  as 
their  Congressman.  Now  the  voices  may 
finally  be  heard  in  Albany.  The  edi- 
torials follow ; 

(From  the  Leader   (Preeport,  W.Y.), 

Mar.  3.  1966] 

Chtkesx  Wall  in   Freepoit? 

Of  all  the  idiotic  Ideas  that  have  come 
forth  in  recent  years,  the  proposal  to  con- 
T«rt  Sunrise  Highway  Into  a  10-lane  super- 

sressway   is   the   worst. 

.According  to  the  plan  offered  by  the  Long 

iDd-New  England  Bridge  Study  Commlt- 
tbe  elevated  structure  would  be  about 
Uie  height  of  the  LIRR  elevation.  It  would 
eitent  from  the  Queens-Nassau  line  to 
Piwhogiie  where  It  would  turn  north  to 
connect  at  Rocky  Point  with  a  propoeed 
bfldge  to  New  England.  It  would  run 
through  the  heart  of  Valley  Stream.  Lyn- 
brook,  Rockvllle  Centre,  Baldwin,  Preeport, 
Uerrlck.  Bellmore,  Wantagh,  Seaford,  Mas- 
fipequa.  Massapequa  Park,  AmltyvUle  and 
on  through  Suffolk.  The  South  Shore 
vouid  become  part  of  a  corridor  stretching 
trojD  Washington,  D.C..  to  Boston. 

Are  they  kidding?  This  could  only  mean 
that  our  wonderful  resldenUal  communities 
lould  become  suitable  only  for  the  high  rise 
>p«rtment8  and  factories  that  wo^d  neces- 
•«niy  spring  up  along  the  route. 

Who  would  lose  on  the  deal?     Everybody 

elie,  especlaUy  the  businessmen  along  Sun- 

i<  Highway  and  bordering  streets  and  the 

meowners  who  moved  here  to  escape  the 
H  city  Paced  with  providing  services, 
•cliooU.  fire  protection,  etc..  for  the  huge 
»p»rtment  bouses,  the  taxpayer  will  even 
low  his  proverbial  barrel — hell  tie  over  It 
''»««sd  of  In  It. 

j^The  proponenu  of  the  superhighway 
laaim  that  it  wUl  create  more  Jobs  on  Long 
Wand  True— but  It  wUl  also  bring  hun- 
*'*•»  of  thousands  of  new  Jobseekers  to 
Uw  in  the  multlstoried  apartment  houses. 
It  will  pro\ide  easy  access  to  additional  Job- 
aunters  from  New  York  City.  The  eompetl- 
^  for  Jobe  will  be  fierce.  The  benefit 
''<»  the  Increased  Jobs  will  be  wiped  out 
•oil  we  will  be  worse  off  than  before. 

WHAT    CAN    TOU    DO 

fut  action  Is  called  for  if  we  are  to  pre- 
♦Mt  this  attempted  rape  of  Long  Island. 
*««  are  State  and  Federal  funds  required 
ctL  P'^Po**!  and  an  "authority"  must  be 
o^iWd  to  administer  the  project.  Tou  can 
"«P  It— write  your  assemblyman.  SUte 
•w»tor  and  congressman  today  If  you  value 
rwur  Investment  In  your  home  or  buslneaa. 
ifJM  «>Pi««  to  thU  newspaper,  too,  so  we 
^  keep   up   with    the    Uilnklng   of    our 
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None  of  us  moved  to  Nassau  County  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  Just  for  the  sake  of 
moving.  We  were  seeking  something  better 
for  ourselves  and  our  chUdren — and  our 
grandchildren.  Must  we  lose  It  all  to  be- 
come part  of  a  high-speed  route  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston? 

This  newspaper  will  devote  all  the  energy 
and  all  the  power  of  a  free  press  toward 
putting  down  this  onslaught  against  otur 
suburban  way  of  life.  We  can't  do  it  alone, 
however.  The  forces  behind  the  highway 
ptroposal  are  extremely  influential.  Your 
help  Is  absolutely  essential  if  the  plan  Is  to 
be  defeated.  Oet  those  letters  moving — 
and  fast. 

(Prom  the  Long  Island  Graphic   (Preeport, 

^  N.Y.).  Mar.  3.  1066) 

PsoposEO  Highway  Menacxs  Ouk  Wondzbtul 

CoMMVMnTES 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy 
regarding  the  propoeed  superhighway  slated 
for  Sunrise  Highway  all  the  way  from  Valley 
Stream  to  Patchogue. 

The  14-lane  elevated  structure  Is  a  plan 
offered  by  the  Long  Island-New  England 
Bridge  Study  Committee  extending  from  the 
Queens-Nassau  line  to  Patchogue  where  It 
would  turn  north  to  connect  at  Rocky  Point 
with  a  proposed  bridge  to  New  England. 

Running  through  the  heart  of  Baldwin. 
Preeport.  Merrick,  and  other  adjacent  oom- 
munities.  the  highway  would  bring  about 
the  erection  of  high  rise  apartments  and 
factories  and  meam  the  end  of  our  wondM'f ul 
residential  communlUes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  businessmen  along 
Sunrise  Highway  and  bordering  avenues 
would  be  adversely  affected,  and  homeown- 
ers would  be  faced  with  providing  schools, 
and  addlUonal  services  for  the  huge  apart- 
ment houses. 

While  the  committee  claims  more  Jobs 
would  be  created  on  Long  Island,  they're 
forgetting  It  will  also  bring  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  jobseekers  to  live  In 
multlstoried  apartment  houses. 

Since  SUte  and  Federal  funds  are  re- 
quired for  the  planned  superhighway,  an 
authority  must  be  created  to  administer  the 
program.  Only  you.  the  voter,  can  stop  It. 
WrlU  to  your  State  senator,  assemblyman, 
or  Congressman  today.  The  Preeport  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  should  sponsor  the  protest 
and  now. 

If  you  Uve  or  do  business  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  Dtstiict.  your  Congressman  Is 
HsasKBT  Tknzks;  your  assemblyman  Is  John 
Thorpe,  Jr.,  and  SUU  senator  Norman  F. 
Lent. 

Represenutlves  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce will  meet  on  Tuesday  night,  March 
39  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Sea  Crest  Restaurant. 
Sunrise  Highway.  Massapequa,  along  with 
editors  and  publishers  of  weekly  newspapers 
in  affected  areas. 

The  protest  Is  on.  While  the  local  news- 
papers, such  as  the  Massapequa  Post  and 
others,  can't  flght  this  attempted  rape  of 
Long  Island  alone,  your  help  is  needed.  Oet 
those  letters  moving  to  your  legislators  now. 

[From  the  Malleader  (Valley  Stream,  N.Y.), 

Mar.  3,  1966] 

Sktwat 

With  the  growing  tremor  of  the  Impending 
Atlantic  expressway  becoming  more  and  more 
ominous,  the  sounds  of  an  aroused  populace 
are  being  beard  in  Washington  and  Albany. 
It  is  apparent  that  meet  Long  Islanders  af- 
fected by  this  arterial  extravaganza  are  un- 
aware of  many  aspects  Meociated  with  lu 
placement  and  ultimate  construction. 

We  discussed  last  week  the  alternatives 
that  accompany  the  present  plan  and  during 


the  past  7  days,  the  officials  of  our  com- 
munities have  communicated  with  Congress- 
man TKNzn  and  in  turn  with  Governor 
Rockefeller.  The  answers  have  been  most  re- 
vealing and  could  be  Indicative  ot  things  to 
come.  The  project  Is  first  of  all  a  SUte 
one — part  of  the  trl-Sute  transp>orutlon 
committee,  and  does  not  oome  under  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  department  nor  in  turn.  In  lu 
present  scope,  under  Federal  participation. 
The  skyway  is  a  project  strictly  SUte  InsU- 
tuted  and  the  accompanying  engineering, 
traffic  and  revenue,  and  feasibility  reporU 
on  both  it  and  the  proposed  Long  Island-New 
England  Bridge  have  caused  the  resulting 
hue  and  cry.  Every  town  or  .village  In  the 
path  of  the  skyway  Is  encouraging  lu  citizens 
to  make  their  views  known  to  the  town 
supervisor,  county  executive,  and  eventually 
to  the  Governor  in  Albany. 

Much  has  been  said  aI>out  the  resulting 
havoc  which  would  affect  property  owners 
and  business  owners  alike.  A  very  important 
result  which  has  been  seemingly  played  down 
throughout  this  clamor  Is  the  burden  placed 
on  those  who  are  not  aecfssarlly  In  the  path 
of  the  propoeed  route.  This  means  you,  Mr. 
Citizen.  Yes,  you  who  live  even  miles  away 
from  Sunrise  Highway  but  who  nonetheless 
have  to  share  this  ever-Increasing  burden. 
Who  will  eventually  have  to  ahoulder  the 
losses  from  the  businesses  forced  to  shut 
down  or  move  away?  Who  will  have  to 
come  up  with  the  difference  to  keep  your 
community  and  country  treasuries  in  the 
"black"?  You,  the  homeowner.  The  loss 
In  taxes  will  have  to  be  replaced  in  some  way 
and  where  will  they  turn?  To  you.  the 
homeowner.  RockeviUe  Center,  alone  pre- 
dlcu  that  besides  the  losses  to  property 
which  amounu  into  the  W  millions,  the 
village  would  loee  over  $800,000  taxwlse. 

So  let  us  think,  while  the  time  Is  right,  of 
the  proper  course  of  action  to  set.  The 
wheels  are  already  in  motion.  What  are 
you  doing  to  make  your  voice  heard? 

[From  the  Baldwin  (N.Y.)   Citizen.  Mar.  17, 
19S«] 

W«  Add   Or«    Voice 

Proposals  to  put  a  10-lane  expressway 
above  or  alongside  Sunrise  Highway  have 
been  greeted  with  unanimous  dismay  by  resl- 
denU.  business  InteresU,  and  government 
officials  all  down  the  south  shore. 

Here  in  Baldwin,  the  effect  would  be  disas- 
trous. Not  only  would  such  a  high-speed 
monstrosity  destroy  our  buslnees  dUtrlct:  it 
would  split  otir  long,  narrow  community 
right  in  half. 

The  town  board,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  Congressman  Tknzer  are  among  those 
whose  voices  have  been  raised  in  proUst. 
We  add  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Town  Board  of  the  Town  of 
Hempstead.  N.Y.,  on  March  1,  1966. 
stating  that  the  town  board  "stands 
firmly  opposed  to  the  proposed  route." 

I  am  making  this  record  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  Atlantic  expressway  so 
that  all  Federal  agencies  having  juris- 
diction will  be  informed  of  the  opposition 
and  in  turn  advise  the  State  of  New  York 
that  Washington  will  not  support  a  proj- 
ect which  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  peofrie. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  urging  that  Federal 
funds  be  withheld  from  this  project  so 
long  as  there  is  widespread  opposition 
at  tile  local  level  which  indicates  that 
the  project  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
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HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednksday,  Mahch  23,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martin  L.  Koehneke.  presi- 
dent of  Craicordia  Teachers  College. 
River  Forest.  111.,  used  the  following 
reading  from  Scripture  and  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  minister:  and  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant:  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister, and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many. — St.  Matthew  20 :  26-28. 

Grant  us.  O  Father  in  heaven,  the  gift 
of  penitent  and  believing  hearts,  so  that 
we  may  know  Thee  as  the  one  who  sent 
Thy  Son  to  serve  us.  to  save  us  from  our 
sins,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
us  all. 

Help  us  to  know  ourselves,  as  Thou 
knowest  us.  Show  us  Thy  strength  In 
our  weakness,  Thy  pardon  for  our  wrong- 
doing. Thy  guidance  for  our  faltering 
steps.  Thy  pleasure  In  doing  Thy  will. 

Grant  purity  to  our  aspirations,  in- 
tegrity to  our  leadership,  and  nobility 
to  our  service,  so  that  our  Nation  and 
the  world  may  observe  us  walking  in  Thy 
fear  and  in  Thy  favor. 

Abide  with  us  in  Thy  love,  dwell  in  us 
by  Thy  grace,  and  sustain  us  by  Thy 
power,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son.  our  Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House,  with  amendments, 
to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
Utle: 

S.  1404.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  SUtea  for  the  com- 
mencing and  ending  daylight  saving  time 
In  those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  where 
It   Is   observed,   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  801  An  act  to  improve  the  balance-of- 
paymenta  poeltlon  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cvir- 
rencles  in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  ex- 
penditures. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 
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FTLINO     OF     REPORT    ON     SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1966 
Mr     MAHON.      Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  March  25,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    DEFENSE    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  FISCAL   YEAR   1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  13646) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amiendments  of 
the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  5.  strike  out  'After  June  30. 
1965"  and  Insert  "Dxirlng  the  current  fiscal 
year". 

Page  8.  Une  14,  strike  out  "years"  and  In- 
sert "year". 

Page  8,  Une  14,  strike  out  "and  1067". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  .Texas  advise  the  House 
as  to  what  these  amendments  accom- 
plish? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  three 
small  alterations  were  made  by  the  other 
body  In  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill 
which,  in  my  judgment.  imprdVe  the  leg- 
islation. Members  should  be  aware  that 
there  were  no  changes  in  the  appropria- 
tion items — there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  bills  as  to  the  provision  of 
the  appropriations  themselves. 

The  first  change  made  by  the  other 
body  provides  that  the  authority  granted 
in  section  101  of  the  general  provisions 
will  be  confined  to  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  section  102.  the  lan- 
guage was  also  amended  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  fiscal  year  1966. 

These  changes  restrict  In  time  the  au- 
thority which  was  provided  by  sections 
101  and  102  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill.  I  beUeve  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  In  favor  of  this  tighten- 
ing up  of  the  language  of  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  which  handled  the  hear- 
ings on  most  of  this  legislation,  has  been 
consulted  and  agrees,  as  I  understand, 
with  this  position.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tions, by  any  Members,  to  these  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  we  might  approve  the 
legislation  today,  and  send  it  immedi- 
ately to  the  President. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lipscomb],  the  ranking 
mlhority  member  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee, and  he  approves  the  amend- 
ments made  in  the  Senate.  He  feels  that 
they  would  strengthen  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentlema 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIgD.  I  thank  the  gentlema 
for  yielding  to  me.  The  amendments  ; 
section  102  go  along  with  the  earlle 
amendments  that  were  jointly  sponsoriv 
during  House  consideration  by  th- 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle 
man  from  California.  The  section  lo 
amendments  that  were  adopted  here  oi 
the  floor,  and  those  pending  In  the  bi' 
as  passed  by  the  other  body.  I  think 
correct  adequately  the  point  that  wa 
made  before  the  Rules  Committee  wher 
this  bill  was  up  for  consideration, 
think  they  should  be  concurred  in  by  thf 
House. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  k 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COMMIl'lEE  ON  nSTTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
xmtil  midnight,  March  28,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bills  H.R.  7524,  H.R.  7406.  and 
H.R.  3606. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE     DEPARTMENT     OF     HEALTH 

EDUCATION,     AND     WELFARE    IS 

CRUEL     AND     COSTLY     TO     OUR 

ELDERLY  CITIZENS 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, through  its  Social  Security 
Administration,  is  being  cruel  and  cost- 
ly to  its  elderly  citizens  on  the  matter 
of  birth  certificates. 

Most  members  of  our  generation  who 
were  not  born  in  big  towns  have  no 
recorded  birth  certificates.  The  Govern- 
ment very  wisely  decided  many  years  ago 
that  in  such  cases  a  birth  certiflcat« 
could  be  issued  by  the  county  on  a  close 
relative's  aflSdavit. 

I  aun  told  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  now  refusing  to  accept  such 
birth  certificates  and  is  demanding  that 
applicants  pay  $4  in  advance  for  a  de- 
layed check  of  census  records,  or  $5  in 
advance  for  an  immediate  search  of  the 
records. 

I  should  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  complicated  instructions,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  average  retired  person,  even 
if  he  had  the  money  to  shoot  on  such  a 
project,  would  ,flnd  the  instructions 
incomprehensible. 


rjuBUTE  TO  THE  CAPITOL  POLICK 
FORCE 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
Tious  consent  to  address  the  House  for 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
emarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
.0  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
rTorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
jie  shouting  is  over  and  blame  placed  on 
ne  Capitol  Police  for  a  regrettable  in- 
ident.  which  probably  no  police  force 
ould  have  averted,  let  us  appraise  the 
acts  Most  of  us  will  admit  the  Capitol 
r'olice  force  is  made  up  of  good  men  who 
,:ve  good  service.  They  are  courteous 
,nd  helpful,  and  they  can  be  firm  whsn 
;ie  occasion  requires.  Certainly  it  is  to 
,neir  credit  that  very  few  incidents  in- 
volving lawbreaklng   occur  on   Capitol 

riiU. 

They  are  not  professionals;  nor  can 
..^y  be,  under  the  patronage  system. 
That  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  force.  How- 
ver,  lawbre^Jdng  occurs  despite  the  best 
lorts  of  the  1t>est  professional  police- 
nen— a  great  deal  of  it  right  here  In 
Vashlngton  where  there  is  a  good  pro- 
:e(sional  force.  It  just  is  not  possible  to 
revent  all  violence,  regardless  of  the 
aliber  or  organization  of  the  police  olB- 
:ials.  Ours  do  a  good  job.  They  are  a 
:aithful  and  dedicated  force,  and  they 
hould  have  a  pat  on  the  back  for  the 
Jective  performance  which  they  give. 


SE  OF  KREBIOZEN  BY  CANCER 
PATIENTS 

Mr.    CLARK.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

..lanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 

ix  1  minute. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

5  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  yesterday  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  permit  all  patients  currently  us- 
ing the  drug  krebiozen  to  purchase  It  in 
nUnols  for  use  In  any  State  until  a 
clinical  test  on  cancer  patients  be  com- 
pleted. 

There  are  in  the  district  that  I  rep- 
resent several  dozen  cancer  patients  who 
Me  taking  krebiozen  at  this  time.  Until 
2  months  ago  they  were  able  to  take  It 
regularly.  They  have  gone  to  Illinois 
to  purchase  this  drug  krebiozen. 

Whether  or  not  some  of  us  believe  it 
is  &n  authentic  cancer  cure  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  Is  that  every  one  of  us 
should  live  up  to  his  responsibilities  and 
unite  behind  this  bill  to  make  it  possible 
lor  patients  to  obtain  this  drug. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  or  4  years,  doctors 
nave  operated  on  these  paUents  and  have 
oeclared  that  the  patients  might  as  well 
80  home  and  pass  the  time  for  the  next 
for  3  months  and  then  die.  Since  then, 
~^  patients  who  have  been  using 
"wlozen  are  still  living.  I  say  it  Is  our 
responslbUlty  to  see  that  they  are  able  to 
P«»«:hase  this  drug  krebiozen  until  there 
»»Eood  clinical  test. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  o<  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WEST  GERMANY  PLANS  TO  BUILD 
STEEL  MILL  FOR  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
news  that  West  Germany — our  NATO 
ally —  Is  planning  to  build  a  steel  mill  for 
Red  China  Is  causing  great  concern.  I 
strongly  object  to  this  behlnd-the-back 
deal.  While  I  have  a  large  steel  Indus- 
try In  my  congressional  district,  this  Is 
not  a  steel  Issue — It  is  a  loyalty  issue. 
After  all  the  billions  we  pumped  Into 
West  Germany  to  rebuild  it  after  the  war, 
how  can  that  nation,  with  good  con- 
science, help  to  build  the  warmaklng 
potential  of  the  aggressor  in  Asia? 

I  consider  it  imperative  that  a  strong 
protest  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  a  thorough  restudy  of  the  proposed 
plans  before  West  Germany  carries  them 
out. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  44,  on  yesterday,  I  was  absent  on 
of&dal  business  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  ask  that  the  Record  so  show. 


THE  HOMEBUILDING  INDUSTRY  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sought  a  special  order  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  30th  of  March,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  and  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
administrative  agencies  involved,  the 
serious  condition  facing  the  homebulld- 
ing  industry  In  the  State  of  California  In 
particular,  and  In  the  Western  States  in 
general. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  from  my  own 
State  and  from  the  other  Western  States 
to  join  me  here  In  this  Important  dis- 
cussion. While  all  around  there  is  talk 
of  Inflation,  in  this  homebuildlng  sector 
of  the  Western  States  economy  there  Is 
already  the  clear  mark  of  recession. 
Every  phase  of  the  construction  business. 


which  accounts  tar  $6  WUImi  In  Califor- 
nia's gross  national  product.  Is  down 
from  last  year.  But  the  homebuildlng 
industry  is  dramatically  and  disturbingly 
reduced. 

Through  March  1  the  housing  con- 
struction activity  is  44  percent  below  the 
activity  for  1965.  The  situation  is  des- 
perate. It  needs  the  understanding  and 
attention  of  this  body  and  the  attention 
of  the  housing  and  home  financing  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 


OEO  TEACHES  CALIFORNIA  A 
STRANGE  LESSON  IN  SUBTRAC- 
TION 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  recount  for  my  colleagues  the  bewil- 
dering experience  of  the  California  State 
OfQce  of  Education's  attempt  to  have 
the  OEO  fund  our  State's  very  success- 
ful adult  basic  education  program. 

Some  of  this  information  was  Intro- 
duced Into  the  record  of  the  poverty 
healings  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

I  bring  It  up  again  because  it  has  es- 
caped the  attention  of  many  of  those 
who  must  t>e  made  to  realize  that  all  of 
the  poverty  programs  are  in  peril  if  such 
Irresponsible   administration  continues. 

OEO's  stop-and-go  approach  has 
caused  considerable  confusion  for  States 
operating  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams. 

States  have  had  difficulty  In  securing 
the  money  which  OEO  pledged  them. 

Numerous  revisions  of  allocations  have 
caused  administrative  problems,  disap- 
pointment, and  expenditures  of  State 
funds  that  will  not  now  be  reimbursable. 

One  of  the  States  hardest  hit  by  the 
OEO  confusion  has  been  California. 

In  June  1965,  OEO  sent  a  memo  to  the 
California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, as  It  did  to  all  States,  notifying 
them  of  the  anticipated  State  allocation 
for  1966.  According  to  that  memo,  Cali- 
fornia was  to  receive  $1,809,725. 

Successive  notifications  Indicated  the 
following  changes : 

June  21.   1965 $1,809,725 

Nov.  9.  1965 1.622.060 

January  1966 819.  530 

The  final  amount  is  less  than  half  the 
original  estimate. 

OEO  claimed  that  they  ran  short  of 
funds  and  thus  had  to  make  the  cuts. 

If  there  were  no  funds  available,  where 
then  did  OEO  come  up  with  the  $802.- 
550  they  restored  to  California  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  1966.  after  I,  and  other  Congress- 
men, lodged  vociferous  protests  to  OEO 
over  their  treatment  of  our  State? 

OEO  claimed  they  are  not  responsible 
for  the  revised  1966  allocation. 

They  charge  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  OfiBce  of  Education  with  the  re- 
sponsibility. 
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This  bui-eaucratlc  buckpaasing  has  to 
stop  somewhere. 

I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  my 
coUeaerues  reforms  proposed  by  the  Qule- 
Goodell  opportunity  cruscwle  that  would 
fix  «ln«\ilar  responsibility  for  this  pro- 
gram with  the  Office  of  Education. 


March  23,  1966     I     starch  23,  1966 


DUMPING  OP  JAPANESE  TITANIUM 
DIOXIDE 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marlcs.  and  to  Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  a  comment  which  appeared  In  the 
March  19  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  indicating  that  apparently  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  concerned  about 
foreign  goods  being  dumped  on  the 
American  market  at  prices  well  below 
domestic  prices.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  alleged  dumping  of  Japanese  tl- 
taniimi  dioxide  as  having  "stirred  every- 
thing up  again." 

According  to  this  article  the  Treasury 
Department  intends  to  do  something 
about  these  dumping  practices.  Now  In 
view  of  the  grain  dumping  activities  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  I  have  brought  to  my  colleague's 
attention  recently,  maybe  it  would  not 
be  out  of  line  to  suggest  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  be  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  look  Into  the  dumping  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  do  something  about  this.  too. 

The  article  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
Trends 

A  "dump  and  run"  problem  U  vexing  the 
V3.  Treasury  again. 

Foreign  goods  are  still  being  dumped  on 
the  American  market  at  prices  cut  well  be- 
low those  at  hom«).  The  Treasury  hoped  It 
had  solved  that  problem  a  year  ago  when 
It  spelled  out  a  new  antidumping  policy. 

But  recent  alleged  dumping  of  Japanese 
titanium  dioxide  has  stirred  everything  up 
again. 

The  TVeasury  Department  now  says  It  wUI 
flght  hit-and-run  dumping.  If  foreigners 
dump  goods,  grab  a  quick  profit,  and  then 
skip  out  or  boost  prices  again,  they  will  be 
prosecuted  for  the  period  In  which  they 
dumped      That  wlU  be  something  new. 

All  this  probably  will  take  some  of-  the 
congressional  heat  off  the  Treasury.  Many 
Congressmen  were  Irked  before  when  their 
home  Industries  were  hurt  by  hit-and-run 
dumping  and  the  Treasury  did  nothing. 


NATIONAL    WATER    COMMISSION 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
entered  in  the  House  this  day  a  bill  call- 
ing for  a  NaUonal  Water  Commission. 
The  purpose  of  this  leglslaUon  Is  to  gen- 
erate new  legislation  concerning  the  use 


of  better  principles  in  the  management 
of  our  great  natural  resource,  water.  In 
all  fairness,  I  should  say  that  I  would 
not  have  had  to  Introduce  such  legisla- 
tion today  because  I  did  Introduce  an 
almost  Identical  bill  last  July,  H.R.  9895. 
However,  even  though  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  called  for  reports  on  this 
particular  bill,  after  9  months  none  of 
the  several  agencies  concerned  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  saw 
fit  to  show  the  normal  courtesy  to  a 
legislative  committee  to  respond  to  the 
request.  As  such,  this  bill  has  had  to 
come  forth  from  the  executive  branch 
through  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
other  body.  I  am  glad  to  cosponsor  it 
in  this  body  at  this  time  because  my 
objective  originally  in  introducing  this 
bill  was  not  for  pride  of  authorship  but 
to  see  that  this  legislation  Is  passed  to 
the  betterment  of  our  Nation. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  15,  because  of  an  attack  of 
Asian  flu,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  to 
cast  my  vote  on  rollcalls  36  and  38. 

RoUcall  No.  36  was  on  the  passage  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  12752,  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  providing 
graduated  income  tax  withholding,  ac- 
celerated corporate  tax  payments,  tem- 
porary suspension  of  certain  telephone 
and  automobile  excise  tax  cuts,  social 
security  payments  to  certain  persons, 
over  72  not  currently  covered,  and  other 
tax  law  chaiiges.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  38  was  on  the  passage 
of  H.R.  13546,  making  fiscal  1966  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  $13,135,- 
719,000  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


SPREADING  BUTTER  ON  THE  GUNS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day this  House  spread  a  little  more  but- 
ter on  the  guns.  We  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  for  a  home  for  the  Vice  President. 
In  the  last  30  days  or  so  we  have  also  au- 
thorized the  spending  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  Interama  in  Florida  and  millions 
of  dollars  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  millions  of 
dollars  for  an  air  museum  at  the  Smith- 
sonian, all  during  this  wartime  emer- 
gency. 

The  trial  balloon  has  gone  up.  It  has 
been     suggested     from     administration 


sources  that  perhaps  there  may  be  a  5- 
percent.  across-the-board  increase  in  in- 
come taxes.     I  saw  last  week  where  we 
will  again  be  asked,  for  the  9th  or  lOth 
time  since  I  have  been  Jn  Congress  ir. 
the  last  8  years,  for  another  increase  in 
the  national  debt  ceillilt.        The  pro 
posed  figure  to  which  it  wftl  be  Increased 
this  time  is  $334  billion.     So  long  as  these 
wild,  radical,  vast  spending»schemes  con- 
tinue, the  Democrat  majority  will  have 
to  increase  the  Federal  debt  celling  to 
pay  for  the  things  that  we- cannot  afford 
Inflation  is  particularly  cruel  to  our 
retired  people  on  a  fixed  Income.    It  can 
be  combatted  by  reducing  Government 
expenditures  more  readily  than  imposing 
more  and  more  taxes  on  an  overtaxed 
society.  .». 

DIVERSION  OF  ANTIPOVERTY 
FUNDS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
norida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  on 
page  6310  of  the  Congressional  Record 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE]  Inserted  certain  remarks 
entitled  "Diversion  of  Antipoverty 
Fimds."  The  remarks  pertain  to  a 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  in  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.  His  remarks  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  part  of  our  Investigation  and 
hearing  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  this  morning.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  Mr,  Quie's  remarks  although 
well  intended  are  not  accurate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  so  that  the 
matter  raised  by  Mr.  Quie  will  be  en- 
tirely aired  and  open  for  public  Inspec- 
tion, there  will  be  included  in  the 
hearings  and  report  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  for  1966  a  complete 
summary  of  this  entire  matter.  This  re- 
port should  be  filed  within  a  few  weeks. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  detect  In  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Quie  an  Insinuation  that  the 
Democrats  obtained  a  campaign  head- 
quarters which  were  for  free  or  that  some 
shenanigans  were  carried  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rental  of  the  hotel  that 
houses  the  Women's  Job  Corps.  This  is 
certainly  not  true  and  the  record  de- 
veloped at  our  hearing  today  will  show 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  misstate- 
ments in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record  about  the  costs  and  expenses 
about  that  headquarters  that  are  inaccu- 
rate, and  refutation  will  be  contained  in 
the  testimony  developed  at  our  hearing 
today. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  housing 
these  young  women  in  this  hotel  build- 
ing, including  the  use  of  all  of  its  fa- 
cilities, is  less  than  $1  per  day  for  shelter. 
In  fact,  the  costs  as  testified  to  this 
morning  amounted  to  $27  per  month  per 
enrollee.  Mr.  Qun's  remarks  insinuate 
that  our  Government  is  squandering  its 
money  in  renting  this  facility  when  the 
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ue  facts  are  that  the  actual  price  is 

.■ss  than  $1  per  square  foot  per  year. 

I  bile  the  average  rental  for  a  like  build- 

M  in  the  city  of  Charleston  is  about  $3 

^r  square  foot  per  year.    The  true  facts 

■it  that  everything  has  been  done  in  an 

pen,  above-board,  perfectly  honorable 

^  :^.".eT — that    we    are    receiving    our 

ii^^  V  s  worth  and  that  the  program  is 

■      uiK  well  operated. 

•>•     The  high  purposes  of  the  Job  Corps 

.'  ,re  not  well  served  by  those  who  con- 

[    mually  seek  to  harp  upon  its  short- 

omings  especially  when  their  criticism 

not  accurate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
revise  and  extend  my  remarlcs  and 
Include  accurate  figures  pertaining  to 
IS  statement. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Norida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LUL  TRANSPORTATION  BY  REGU- 
LATED MOTOR  CARRIERS 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
lanimjus  consent  to  address  the  House 
r  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
arks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
>wYork? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Ml'.  Speaker,  today  I 
01  introducing  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize mail  transportation  by  regulated 
motor  carriers  engaged  primarily  in  the 
transportation  of  property — that  is, 
trucker-operators  rather  than  motorbus 
operators — under  ICC  fixed  rates  or  un- 
der 4-year  special  contracts  at  rates 
liigher  or  lower  than  those  fixed  by  ICC, 
ju»t  as  in  the  case  of  such  service  by  rail- 
roads under  the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Act. 

Several  proposals  have  been  advanced 
to  solve  the  problem  of  transporting  mail 
to  points  no  longer  served  by  the  rail- 
roads. Recent  years  have  seen  the  cur- 
Uilment  of  railroad  service  in  many 
utks  of  our  country.  This  has  created 
problems  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
^bkh  must  look  elsewhere  for  modes  of 
if&nsportatlon  to  serve  these  areas. 

I  believe  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  will  eliminate  the  prob- 
lems that  now  exist  In  providing  ade- 
luate  transportation  of  mail. 

It  will  continue  the  existing  authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  first,  permit 
railroads  to  provide  service  by  truck  in 
lieu  of  rail  service ;  and  second,  award  a 
Kar-route  contract  to  a  regulated  motor 
parrier  based  on  the  lowest  responsible 
Old. 

The  Postmaster  General  may  negoti- 
ate Initial  rates  with  truckers  which  will 
t>e  effective  untU  the  ICC  begins  a  gen- 
*>«  truck  mail-rate  case,  or  he  may 
negotiate  4-year  special  contracts. 

The  ICC  will,  under  my  bill,  be  obU- 
«Med  to  commence  a  general  rate  pro- 
«*«ling  within  18  to  24  months  after  en- 
Mtment.  and  will  be  required  to  classify 
motor  carriers  into  groups,  so  that  rates 
^n  be  fixed  for  application  to  groupe, 
f*ther  than  to  individual  truck  operators. 


Also,  a  truck  operator  would  be  obli- 
gated to  provide  mail  service  on  request, 
once  he  has  submitted  a  tender  of  avail- 
ability, which  cannot  be  withdrawn  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  While  the  tender  of  availabil- 
ity is  outstanding,  a  motor  carrier  can  be 
fined  $500  for  each  day  of  refusal  to 
transport  mall,  and  can  be  subjected  to 
deductions  from  pay  for  failure  to  per- 
form the  service  In  the  manner  required. 

I  strongly  feel  that  legislation  of  this 
type  Is  needed  if  we  are  to  improve  mail 
^rvice.  particularly  in  those  areas  where 
me  railroads  have  discontinued  trains. 


WAS  USE  OF  ANTIPOVERTY  MONEY 
FOR  CAMPAIGN  PURPOSES? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeA  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  when  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
was  not  on  the  floor.  I  certainly  think 
that  It  is  a  distortion  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  said 
when  Mr.  Gibbons  indicated  there  was  an 
implication  that  antipoverty^money  was 
used  for  campaign  purposes.  There  was 
a  reference  in  Mr.  Quie's  remarks  to  a 
hotel  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  now  used  as 
a  women's  Job  Corps  center,  which  had 
been  used  as  the  Kennedy  Democrat 
headquarters,  and  that  the  hotel  is  owned 
by  a  corporation,  the  president  of  which 
is  the  State  commerce  commissioner,  a 
leading  Democrat  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quie]  presented  figures  and 
background  information  that  were  de- 
veloped by  investigators.  We  had  testi- 
mony this  morning  in  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  which  dis- 
puted some  of  those  figures.  The  OEO, 
in  effect,  threw  up  a  confusing  fog  of 
figures  that  seem  to  conflict  with  facts 
given  to  our  investigators.  We  are  pur- 
suing this  with  both  the  majority  and 
minority  Investigators  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  the  true  facts  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe,  by  any 
means,  that  the  record  is  clear  In  the 
committee  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  references  to 
additional  parcels  of  land,  and  there  is 
a  dispute  as  to  what  the  contract  pro- 
vided. We  have  asked  for  the  fuU^con- 
tract  and  the  data  that  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  smd  then  we  shall  report 
further  when  we  obtain  that  information 
from  our  investigators. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBESIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  sit  while  the  House  is 
in  session  during  general  debate  today. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO     ESTABLISH     UNIFORM     DATES 
THROUGHOUT         THE         UNITED ' 
STATES    FOR    THE    COMMENCING 
AND  ENDING  OP  DAYLIGHT  SAV- 
ING TIME 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1404)  to  es- 
tablish uniform  dates  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  commencing  and 
ending  of  daylJ*.ht  saving  time  in  those 
States  and  local  jurisdictions  where  It  is 
observed,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  West 
Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Stag- 
gers. Rogers  of  Texas,  Friedel,  Springer, 
suid  Younger. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  46] 

Addabbo  •  Oumey  Plrnle 

Ashley  Hagen.  Calif.  Pool 

Bandstra  Halpem  PoweU 

Baring  Hanley  Puroell 

Barrett  Harvey.  Ind.  Randall 

Batttn  Hawkins  Reea 

Bingham  Henderson  Reld.W.T. 

Brooks  Hoimeld  Resnlck 

Burleson  Hungat*  Roberta 

Cahlll  Jacobs  Rodlno 

Cameron  Jones.  Mo.  Rogers.  Colo. 

Carey  Karsten  Rooney.  K.Y. 

Celler  Keith  Ryan 

Chelf  Kelly  Scheuer 

Conyers  Keogh  Soott 

Craley  Kupferman  Taylor 

Dlggs  McCuUoch  Teague,  Calif. 

Ellsworth  McVlcker  Teague,  Tex. 

Parbsteln  Martin,  Ala.  Tenser 

Parnum  Martin,  Nebr.  Todd 

Flno  Matthews  Toll 

Fulton,  Tenn.     Monagan  Walker.  Miss. 

Fuqua  Moms  Williams 

OUbert  Multer  WUUs 

Green.  Oreg.  Murphy,  N.T.  Wolff 

Ortder         »  Murray 

onffln  NIX 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  "* 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
MOVING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  BOLLINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
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Hoiose  fiesolutlon  781,  and  a«k  for  Its  Im- 

riiertlate  conglderatlon. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Rta.  781 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Houte  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
far  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  10607) 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
194«.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employ- 
ees, and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  for 
storage  of  household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fects of  employees  assigned  to  Isolated  duty 
stations  within  the  continental  United 
States.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Cksmmittee  on  Oovem- 
ment  OperaUons,  the  bill  shall  b«  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendmenu  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  anal  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  SiaTHl.  and, 
pending  that,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RiVMs),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  permitted  to  speak  out 
of  order 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

STTBV111.LANC*    or    THB    CrNT«AL     rWTIl.LK«NCS 
AOXNCT 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  an  important  matter  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  to- 
day. It  relates  to  the  surveillance  which 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  main- 
tains over  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

As  you  know,  the  authority  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  over  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Is  based  on  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  upon  my 
assumption  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  Increased 
the  membership  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  CIA  to  the  point  that  it  now  has 
11  members.  My  purpose  In  doing  this 
was  to  spread  both  the  responsibility  and 
authority  of  this  subcommittee  as  broad- 
ly as  possible. 

I  cannot  recall  ever  having  discussed 
before  the  House  the  exact  relationship 
between  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Central  InteUigence  Agency: 
therefore,  and  quite  understandably  it 
would  not  be  understood  how  close  this 
relationship  Is  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
hardly  a  day  passes  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  CIA  does  not  visit  my  office 
and  the  offices  of  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  CIA  Subcommittee.  It  is  a 
continuous  associaUon  with  the  mem- 
bers being  constantly  up  to  date  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  Important 
Intelligence  matters. 


In  addition  to  Increasing  the  size  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  established  a 
regiilar  meeting  schedule.  Under  this 
schedule  the  Director  of  CIA  and  his 
assistants  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee for  briefings  and  for  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  Intelligence  matters. 

I  can  assure  you — and  you  need  have 
no  doubt — that  at  these  meetings  there 
is  full  revelation  by  the  CIA  of  all  sub- 
jects which  should  receive  congressional 
consideration. 

I  would  like  to  Interpolate  here  be- 
cause it  is  so  Important;  the  CIA  does 
what  the  President  tells  It  to  do.  It 
does  not  initiate  action  by  itself  except, 
of  course,  the  normal  routine  activities 
as  would  be  expected.  This  appears  not 
to  be  well  understood  by  many  people 
and  I  wanted  to  place  a  special  emphasis 
on  this  relationship  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  CIA. 

And  now  to  the  specific  subject  at 
hand. 

I  have  discussed  the  close  and  frequent 
contact  maintained  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  CIA.  In  the  course  of 
these  contacts  In  recent  days,  a  some- 
what unusual  and  extremely  important 
matter  came  to  my  attention.*  I  im- 
mediately called  a  special  meeting  of  th^ 
subcommittee  which,  as  it  turned  out. 
consumed  almost  a  whole  day. 

The  occasion  for  that  meeting  was  to 
receive  testimony  from  a  man  who  said 
that  he  had  had  enough  of  commuriism 
and  had  chosen  to  come  over  to  our 
side. 

The  man  Is  Mr.  Laszlo  Szabo,  until 
recently  an  officer  In  the  Hungarian  In- 
telligence and  Security  Service  which  Is 
commonly  known  as  the  AVH. 

According  to  his  testimony.  Mr.  Szabo 
is  a  former  major  of  the  AVH.  In  which 
he  had  served  for  20  years.  He  is  40 
years  old.  For  1  year,  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember 1957,  he  was  trained  In  counter- 
intelligence procedures  and  techniques  by 
the  Soviets  in  Moscow.  On  October  18, 
1965,  he  asked  the  UjS.  Government  for 
political  asylum  in  London  where  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Hungarian  Embassy.  He 
Is  the  first  officer  to  break  away  success- 
fully from  the  AVH  since  that  service 
was  organized  after  the  Hungarian 
revoluUon  In  1956.  He  left  because  of 
what  he  described  as  silent,  anxious  self- 
doubt  and,  ultimately,  revulsion  against 
the  AVH  and  communism. 

Members  may  recaU  that  In  late  1963, 
two  forged  Issues  of  Newsweek  magazine 
were  circulated  in  Africa,  Asia  and  else- 
where. The  origin  of  these  forgeries  has 
always  been  a  mystery.  These  forgeries 
attempted  to  convey  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs, cartoons,  and  deceitful  text  a 
false  picture  of  the  clvU  rights  move- 
ment in  America.  Mr.  Szabo  told  the 
committee  that  these  forgeries  were 
planned,  printed,  and  secretly  distrib- 
uted by  the  Hungarian  InteUigence  and 
Security  Service.  These  forgeries.  I  re- 
peat, were  intended  to  undermine  the 
prestige  and  standing  of  this  country 
among  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia. 

Mr.  Szabo  said  that,  from  his  personal 
knowledge,  these  forgeries  were  not  an  in- 
dependent ventiu-e  of  the  Hungarians  but 
that  they  were  planned  In  cooperation 
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with  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  KQ] 
Indeed,  he  stated,  the  Hungarian  servic 
undertakes  no  action  of  this  sort  withou 
coiisultaticMi  with  and  advice  from  th^ 
Soviets.  Officers  of  the  Soviet  secrr 
police  are  permanently  stationed  in  th. 
headquarters  of  the  Hungarian  service  t 
Budapest.  These  Soviet  officials  hav. 
full  access  to  the  flies  and  records  of  tht 
Hungarian  service. 

Mr.  Szabo  testified  that  in  their  opera 
tional  philosophy  and  in  their  trainin; 
the  Hungarian  service  refers  to  the 
United  States  as  the  main  enemy 
The  Soviet  servioe  and  the  other  bloc 
services  do  the  same.  Hungarian  service 
officers  are  trained  to  wortc  against  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  stationed  if; 
Budapest  and  citizens  of  our  country  who 
visit  Hungary  as  tourists.  Every  effort 
Is  made  to  blackmail  Americans,  Brltalns 
and  people  of  other  Western  nations  into 
serving  as  IntelUgence  agents  of  the  Hun- 
garlans  in  Budapest  and  other  capitals 
Every  device,  however  crude  and  brutal 
Is  enlisted  to  this  end. 

Mr.  Szabo  discussed,  for  example.  Just 
how  spontaneous  are  the  demonstraUons 
in  front  of  our  embassies  and  legations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  Budapest 
he  testified,  the  Hungarian  police  were 
ordered  In  February  1965,  to  prepare  an 
anti-Vietnam  war  demonstration.  Since 
they  planned  a  big  show  and  anticipated 
that  considerable  damage  to  American 
legation  property  would  result,  the  secret 
police  budgeted  and  set  aside  in  advance 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  damage 
that  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Our  wit- 
ness made  It  abundantly  clear  that  Amer- 
ican diplomats  in  Budapest  live  in  a 
virtual  state  of  siege. 

Those  Hungarians,  he  says,  who  fled 
from  communism  during  the  1956  revolt 
and  sought  refuge  throughout  the  free 
world  have  recently  drawn  onto  them- 
selves the  particular  attention  of  the 
AVH.  The  Soviets  and  the  Hungarians, 
as  part  of  a  common  venture,  have  de- 
cided to  exploit  this  emigration  for  es- 
pionage and  subversive  purposes.  Hun- 
garian refugees  living  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  become  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizens,  are  hounded,  blackmailed 
and  coerced  by  threats  against  loved 
ones  and  relatives  into  serving  the  in- 
terests of  Hungarian  communism.  It 
Is  to  their  credit  that  many  refugees 
have  refused  to  fall  Into  this  trap.  But 
our  witness  said  that  everyone  of  them 
Is  under  the  AVH  gun.  I  think  we  can 
assume  that  refugees  from  other  Com- 
munist-bloc countries  are  similarly 
threatened. 

Mr.  Szabo  told  the  committee  that 
these  Communist  services  will  also  re- 
sort to  murder.  In  May  1962,  a  young 
officer  of  the  Hungarian  service  named 
Bela  Lapusnyik  left  the  service  and  fled 
across  the  border  to  Austria  where  he 
sought  political  asylum.  He  was  lodged 
in  a  Jail  in  Vienna  under  guard  by  the 
Austrlans.  Several  weeks  later  he  mys- 
steriously  sickened  and  died.  Prompt 
medical  attention  was  of  no  avail. 

Mr.  Szabo  testified  that,  according  to 
Information  he  received  from  members 
of  the  AVH  headquarters  in  Budapest, 
Lapusnyik  was  In  fact  ipoisoned  by  an- 
other Soviet-bloc  service,  the  Czech 
Communist  service. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  undertaken  to 
:^ve  Members  of  the  House  only  the  hlgh- 
:igbts  of  the  statements  made  to  us  by 
sir.  Szabo.  But  this  document  I  hold  in 
ny  hand  contains  Mr.  Szabo's  brief  of 
his  life  history,  an  evaluation  of  the 
.4ungarlan  Security  and  Intelligence 
Service  (the  AVH),  a  discussion  of  dls- 
nformatlon,  the  case  of  Bela  Lapusnyik. 
i  message  to  Hungarians  at  home  and 
.ibroadand  several  other  matters.  It 
-oiif«Ins  photographs  and  &n  extremely 
erestlng  exhibit  in  the  form  of  an 
irganlzatlon  chart  of  the  AVH.  This 
jocument  has  been  printed  as  a  service  to 
'.he  House,  the  country,  and  the  free 
srorld.    It  speaks  for  itself. 

It  will  be  available  to  the  Members  of 
.he  House.  You  should  read  it.  You 
mve  no  idea  how  fascinating  this  docu- 
ment is.  I  thought,  and  the  committee 
hought,  that  the  House  should  know 
.his,  and  from  time  to  time  when  we 
lave  other  information  we  think  you 
'.light  be  Interested  in,  we  will  bring  it 
0  your  attention.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nan  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
ime  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
;na  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.     Does  the  gentleman 
'rom  South  Carolina  desire  me  to  yield 
further  time  to  him  so  that  he  might 
leld  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Will 
he  gentleman  yield  an  additional  5  min- 
:tes? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  5  additional 
:ninutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 

arolina. 

Mr.  BATES.     Mr.    Speaker,   will   the 

entleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
ielighted  to  yield  to  the  ranking  mlnor- 
:y  member  of  the  committee,  the  dls- 
inguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
«tts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
econd  year  I  have  served  on  the  CIA 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ces  Committee. 

The  broad  brush  role  of  the  CIA  Is  no 
«:ret.  Its  functions  have  been  a  neces- 
sity lor  all  countries.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other, in  eras  that  predate  the  fabled 
Trojan  Horse.  To  participate  in  our 
hearings  is  interesting,  exciting,  and  in- 
triguing and  it  rounds  out,  in  my  case 
»t  least,  information  detailed  in  hearings 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
«nd  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. 

I  have  found  the  Agency  informed  and 
responsive  to  my  inquiries  and  those  of 
the  committee.  There  are  those  who 
contend  that  this  Agency  Is  some  super 
aepartment  cloaked  in  anonymity,  di- 
gested of  any  obligations  or  restraints 
except  to  its  own  dictation  and  that  it 
initiates,  and,  executes  policies  which 
fk^  **^^  determined  and  conceals  its  ac- 
"vlty  from  a  higher  authority  as  it  sees 
ut.  The  charge  is  so  ridiculous  that  it 
wwwers  itself  and  its  constant  repetition 
i«Us  to  give  it  any  increased  validity. 

1  have  known  the  last  two  Directors  of 
ine  Agency  both  personally  and  profes- 
«onaUy.   Both  are  distinguished  Ameri- 


cans. They  are  distinguished  by  their 
brilliant  contributions  to  their  country 
for  a  great  many  years  in  a  variety  of 
capacities.  They  are  distinguished  in 
that  both  of  them  accepted  whatever 
challenges  their  Govenunent  handed  to 
them  but  neither  were  of  the  type  that 
would  reach  out  for  power  or  self  ag- 
grandizement. 

The  independent  power  which  fictional 
writers  ascribe  to  this  Agency  is  vested 
in  only  one  man  under  our  Constitu- 
tion—the President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  never  observed  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence or  the  most  remote  suspicion 
which  would  suggest  that  the  modus 
operandi  of  this  Agency  is  conducted  in 
any  fashion  not  in  accord  with  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  restraints  and 
checks  and  balances. 

I  am,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  pleased 
to  rise  on  the  floor  today  and  join  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee in  the  thoughts  he  has  conveyed. 

As  he  has  said,  the  case  of  Laszlo 
Szabo  speaks  for  itself.  A  military  budg- 
et of  $60  billion  annually  is  the  answer 
of  a  determined  American  people  who 
are  determined  to  remain  free. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  May 
I  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
distinguished  Director  of  the  CIA,  Ad- 
miral Rabom,  Is  a  dedicated  American. 
He  works  around  the  clock  In  his  efforts 
to  protect  the  security  of  this  country. 
The  CIA  is  Indeed  a  great  organization 
under  his  leadership,  and  It  was  before. 
It  deserves  our  protection  and  our  com- 
mendation at  all  times. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  on  his  remarks  and  further  to 
associate  myself  with  the  sentiments  he 
expressed  concerning  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

As  a  member  of  the  CIA  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  activities 
of  that  Agency  during  the  past  several 
years.  As  the  gentleman  said,  we  are 
kept  constantly  in  touch  with  the  major 
intelligence  reports  available  to  the  CiA 
and  we  are  kept  Informed  of  their  activ- 
ities. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  point 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina made  concerning  the  direction  of 
the  CIA,  This  Agency  does  what  the 
President  tells  it  to  do.  It  is  not  autono- 
mous; it  does  not  chart  its  own  course. 

There  have  been  many  misapprehen- 
sions concerning  this  Agency,  Including 
the  idea  that  It  is  a  free-wheeling  system 
of  superspies  answerable  to  no  one.  That 
is  not  the  case. 

Unfortunately,  the  CIA  cannot  respond 
to  each  attack  against  it.  The  nature 
of  its  activities  requires  considerable 
secrecy.  Those  of  us  who  know  the  facts 
would  like  to  speak  up  in  its  defense,  but 
for  the  most  part  that  Is  impractical. 

I  would  like  to  state  the  confidence  and 
high  regard  I  place  in  the  activities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.    I  be- 


lieve these  attitudes  are  shared  by  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee.  If 
Americans  were  fully  aware  of  the  job 
being  done  by  the  CIA  they  would  be  very 
proud  of  it. 

The  specific  matter  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred  shows  us  the  kind  of 
thing  which  the  CIA  Is  constantly  up 
against.  Here  in  the  words  of  a  Hun- 
garian defector  we  see  the  complete,  ugly 
pattern  of  the  Communist  attempt  to 
spread  lies  about  the  United  States  and 
to  win  the  cold  war  by  the  basest  kind 
of  deceit  and  treachery. 

We  recall  the  news  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  that  counterfeit  copies  of 
Newsweek  magazine  were  clrciilated  in 
Africa  in  an  attempt  to  foment  ill  feeling 
toward  the  United  States.  These  mag- 
azines portrayed  In  completely  false 
terms  the  TJB.  reaction  to  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Mr.  Laszlo  Szabo,  who  spent  almost  20 
years  in  the  Hungarian  Intelligence  and 
Security  Service,  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  that  the  forged  issues  of 
Newsweek  were  planned,  printed,  and 
distributed  by  the  Hui^arian  InteUigence 
and  Security  Service.  He  further  stated 
that  they  were  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  KGB. 

In  clear  and  unmistakable  language, 
Mr.  Szabo  paints  the  picture  of  the  Com- 
munist danger  which  we  still  face.  He 
notes  that  spontaneous  demonstrations 
In  front  of  our  embassies  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  In  reality  carefully  planned 
by  the  police.  While  the  Hungarian  po- 
lice were  ordered  to  prepare  a  demon- 
stration agalrist  our  role  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  secret  police  even  set  aside 
money  to  compensate  our  legation  for 
the  property  damage  which  they  knew 
would  result  from  the  demonstration. 

In  training  their  secret  agents,  the 
Hungarian  and  other  Communist  serv- 
ices refer  to  the  United  States  as  the 
"main  enemy."  In  free  countries  these 
agents  try  by  every  possible  means  to  en- 
list others  in  espionage  activities.  They 
especially  seek  out  Hungarian  refugees 
and  try  to  force  their  cooperation  by 
threats  against  relatives  still  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

This  man  who  knows  from  firsthand 
experience  the  terrors  of  the  secret  po- 
lice world  detailed  one  case  in  which  an- 
other defector  was  tracked  down  and 
killed  by  other  agents. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  is  impossible  to  stmi- 
marlze  the  dramatic  revelations  In  this 
amazing  story.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  submitted  this  man's 
statement  as  a  House  document  and  its 
important  message  is  available  to  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  believe  it  is  of  the  highest  priority 
that  we  all  are  given  this  glimpse  into 
the  actual  practices  of  the  Communist 
nations  and  I  urge  each  Member  to  study 
this  document. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
sat  on  the  committee  and  having  heard 
all  the  testimony,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  each  Member  of  the  House  a 
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readiiig  of  this  document.  It  wfll  give 
them  a  better  Inalght  Into  what  the  CIA 
la  doing  and  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  Agency  la  working  for 
us 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  May 
I  say.  on  Document  No.  48,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  wUl  send  a  copy  to 
every  M^nber  of  the  House.  The  Mem- 
bers do  not  have  to  ask  for  It.  It  will 
he  sent  to  their  oCQces. 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  actions  taken  here  today.  I 
think  it  has  been  not  only  informative 
but  likewise  it  impresses  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  CIA  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Is  attending  to  its  business. 
It  is  carefully  watching  these  activities 
and  doing  Its  level  best  to  be  of  help  In 
tli,s  matter. 

It  A-as  amazing  to  me.  as  I  sat  through 
these  meetings,  to  hear  of  the  great  Job 
the  CIA  l3  doing.  They  make  mistakes. 
Ail  human  beings  make  mistakes.  We 
are  asking  them  to  do  almost  unbe- 
lievable things.  They  are  doing  the  best 
to  fulfill  their  objectives.  I  am  pleased 
with  tiie  action  taken  here  today,  be- 
cause once  again  it  emphasizes  that  the 
CIA  Is  doing  its  best.  We  are  working 
and  cooperating  with  the  Agency  to  the 
fullest. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yleldJ 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr  AUlKRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls- 
tinguLsned  uenUeman  has  certainly  done 
the  House  a  great  favor  in  bringing  this 
Information  to  us  ' 

I  parUcularly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  remarks  he 
ha.s  made  about  the  great  .American  who 
went  to  the  Naval  Academy  many  years 
ago.  fro.m  Oklahoma.  Admiral  Rabom. 
and  his  associates  in  the  CIA. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  May 
I  "^av  to  the  distinguished  majority 
>Rdf-  being  an  Oklahoman  did  make 
h:n^  -x  ^•■<-\t  American, 
I  'ra.'  k  ihe  gentleman. 
Mr.  BOLLINO  Mr  Speaker,  the 
resolution  under  consideration  provides 
for  an  open  rule.  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
on  a  bill  which  Increases  the  travel  al- 
lowance of  certain  Federal  employees. 
The  bill.  I  understand,  will  cost  about 
$40  million.  There  Is  Uttle  controversy 
on  It  from  the  committee  that  has  re- 
ported It. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  , 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  781 
provides  an  open  rule.  1  hour  general 
debate,  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10«07, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  amendments  to 
the  Administrative  E^itpenses  Act  to  pro- 
vide greater  reimbursement  of  Oovem- 
ment  employees'  moving  expenses. 

Aceordlns  to  a  study  completed  In 
1963  by  the  Civil  Service  Comjnlsslon.  80 
percent  of  Federal  employees  who  are 
moved   lose  money   under  the  present 
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rdmbursement  program.  The  average 
loss  Is  $558.  with  larger  losses  for  larger 
homes  and  larger  families.  Losses  are 
particularly  associated  with  the  higher 
grades,  children  in  the  family,  and  the 
sale  of  present  homes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  admin- 
ister the  new  program,  including  the 
making  of  regulations. 

The  costs  are  estimated,  although  they 
are  not  firm,  at  something  like  $20  mil- 
lion to  $40  million  a  year.  There  are  a 
number  of  business  firms  that  have  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  this  bill,  because 
the  present  tax  law  treats  reimbursement 
funds  as  ordinary  Income.  The  aim  is  to 
get  this  bill  passed  and  try  to  remx)ve 
such  payments  to  employees,  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private,  from  ordinary  In- 
come for  tax  purposes.  Legislation  has 
been  Introduced  on  this  matter  which  I 
believe  is  pending  In  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  major  provisions 
are  set  forth  on  page  2  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  minority  re- 
port on  this  legislation.  1  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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AMEND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EX- 
PENSES ACT  OP  1946,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  10607)  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  certain  moving  expenses 
of  employees,  and  to  authorize  payment 
of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees 
assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations  within 
the  continental  United  States. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THx  coMicrrrx*  of  th«  wrols 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  10607,  with  Mr.  Lowo 
of  Maryland  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  biU. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosenthal  1  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Erlenborn]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes.  The  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10607  was  intro- 
duced by  me  at  the  request  of  the  UJ3. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  is  led  and 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  nilru^s  [Mr.  Dawson),  On  page  6 
of  the  hearings  held  before  the  subcom- 
mittee there  Is  reference  made  to  the 
letter  of  transmission  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  which  I  think  shows  up 


the  principal  thrust  of  the  bUl.  i  woul 
Uke  to  read  two  paragraphs  therefrom 
The  Civil  Serrtce  Commlasion  U  proportnt 
thU  leglalftUon  both  aa  a  matter  of  eqmn 
to  employees  and  as  a  matter  erf  good  admiD 
Istratlve  practice  for  Qovemment  Dnder 
lying  thla  proposal  Is  the  basic  principle  Uu. 
when  employees  are  transferred  at  the  re 
quest  of  the  Government  the  object  U  v. 
Improve  the  efflclency  of  the  serrlce.  Trans 
fers  are  usually  made  at  Government  con 
venlence  with  respect  to  time,  locaUon  and 
frequency.  Financial  losses  should  thert 
fore,  be  largely  assumed  by  the  Government 
A  well -conceived  and  administered  reUn 
bursement  plan  wlU  Insure  equitable  treat- 
ment, encoiirage  employees  to  transfer  wiu- 
Ingly,  and  Implement  internal  promoHor 
and  career  dev^opment  programs. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

Nonreimbursable  costs  of  moving  are  «ig. 
nlflcant  deterrents  to  relocation  for  many 
employees.  If  experienced  employees  are 
unwlUlng  or  unable  to  take  the  financial  Ion 
their  agency  loses  their  services.  The  agency 
may  have  to  promote  less  well  qualified  peo- 
ple or  spend  time  and  money  finding,  hiring 
and  training  replacements.  This  Is  poor 
economy  in  the  short  run  and  Is  even  poorer 
economy  In  the  long  run.  for  a  reasonable 
degree  of  geographic  mobility  Is  an  essential 
element  in  a  sound  career  service. 

<Mr.  Chairman,  therefore  we  realize 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
help  efflclency  and  economy  be  brought 
about  In  the  Government  and  also  to  do 
equity  by  the  Federal  employees  who  are 
required  to  move  from  one  location  to 
another  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  making  the  allowances  that  they 
now  receive  by  law  and  regulation  more 
nearly  equal  to  the  expenses  and  often 
the  losses  that  they  must  sustain.  Many 
employees  have  complained  to  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  costs  they  bear  in 
such  moves.  These  moves  are  not  ade- 
quately reimbursed  by  the  Government, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  some  let- 
ters that  are  Illustrative  of  this  wide- 
spread problem,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  Just  a  few 
short  paragraphs  from  some  of  them, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  letter  was  sent 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr,  Ea»u 
Cabill,  referred  to  the  committee,  and 
was  sent  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Small,  of  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Mrs,  Small  writes  as  follows: 
Subject:    Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
freight  allowances,  C,S,  Government  re- 
located personnel, 
Dkab   Ma,   Cabeu.:  The   freight  allowance 
granted   a   U,S.   Oovemment  employee  teio- 
caUng  to  a  new  geographic  region  In  or  out 
of  contintental  United  States  Is  totally  un- 
rfialistlc. 

My  husband  has  been  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  over  36  years — lor  the 
DQoat  part  as  a  civil  service  employee.  Thti 
figure  Includes  nearly  6  yeara  Is  the  UJS. 
Army. 

He  has  been  a  dedicated  employee — merit- 
ing promoUons  periodically,  and  now  hold* 
a  GS-14  classification.  Further,  he  ha* 
worked  diligently  for  several  agencies — U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
now  {Department  of  Defense, 

His  employment  In  different  agencies  hai 
necessitated  a  few  transfers  and  relocaUoni 
In  other  geographic  regions  of  the  country. 
It  Is  of  this  matter  I  write. 
Wb«n  a  U-8.  Government  employee  1» 
transferred,  his  freight  allowance  Is  strictly 
governed  and  U  entirely  inadequate.  A 
family  of  six,  having  lived  in  the  same  bouse 
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ar  region  foe  a  few  yeara  acquires  Interests  amounted  to  about  »190  more  per  year  (the  Th-  letter  is   almt^   h*   Vfr«    rk.r,«^i 

^d  hobbies   that    taice    up   sp«5e   and   add  equivalent  of  a  one-step  grade  incrk«  from  Daie    fr~n    nolri^f^nl^'    ^«^^^ 

«ight  to  a  van  load.     The  higher  the  em-  GS-9  to  OS-10) ,  J^                  Golden,   Colo.     It  was   ad* 

pioyees  claasiflcatton.  the  mor«  varied  the  i  believe  the  Oovemment  should  treat  Its  "fussed  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

interest  of   the   family   he   heads.    bMause  employees  as  good  as  Industry  does  toward  ^^-   Dawson  1,   chairman   of   the   com- 

Jutat  are  your  more  Inquiring  and  Interested  all  the  problems  of  moving  to  a  new  location,  nilttee.      It  is  as  follows : 

runiUes,                                                             ^   ^  ^*    would    make    promottons    and    transfers  Goldbw    Colo 

When  we  made  an   earlier  move  we  had  more  attracUve  to  better  qualified  people.  Januan24"ioee 

o  dispose  of  an  air  condiUoner.  racks,  rocks,  i  beUeve   that  a  .Jhedule  far  reimburse-  Representative  Wd-ijam  Dawson 

^ives,  books,  toys,  dishes,  Ump.  and  tables  ment  of  actual  expense,  be  set  up  for  aU  the  House  of  Representatives. 

uniiture;    we    gave    away   Items   right   and  expenses  Incurred  by  the  employee  and  his  Washington.  DC 

ieft.    Our  most  recent  move  In  June  forced  famllv  n-.-   d,™                      ,, 

,j5togive  away  a  sofa.  bed.  mattwsses.  books,          jlL  «„r^  tK,t  «ii  rtov *        •  ,  ^         REPaKEKTArivi  Dawson:  Our   Con- 

,^ware     dishes     tovs     basketball    eauloJ  J  ^            that  all  Oovemment  employees  gresaman.  Rot  McViCKni,  informed  us  that 

m^t    umerteU   set     Dlante^   ™^    r^n£  ^^°  ^''*  '"'*''***  ^°^  ^^'  ^"*"*  °'  **>«  Oct-  you  are  a  ranking  member  of  the  Oovern- 

r^«.a?-Xr   and^^^vin7fnoX"^o  ^^n^wUl  endorse  the  blU  before  your  ment  Operation.  Committee,     Perhap.  you 

IxMj  Within   our  limited   freight  and   move  si^^relv  vnnr.  J^ »      ''  ,"^71^^  ^'."'   '**''^''  ^"^^  ^  ""^ 

iilowance.  Sincerely  yours.  what  we  feel  Is  quite  an  Important  topic. 

'  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  more  realistic  Edwabo  J.  Mxzstxk.  Why  must  civil  service  people  move  at  our 

igure  could  be  reached  so  that  the  average  In  another  letter  received  by  Chair-  *'*»P'^°y«'''*  whim  under  «ich  outdated  .tand- 

rK»Tfriiment  family  doesn't  have  to  dispoee  man  Dawson,  from  Mr.  John  N  MacKav  '"^*' 

>;  such  a  large  percentage  of  their  effectt  in  q*   Flome    NY      Mr    Utai'tear  nrr^foc    »o  Congress  has  made  great  stride,  to  bring 

«ler  for  the  head  of  the  house  to  accept  a  fnllnwc^                              «"*cn.ay   writes   as  salaries     cloee     to     private     industry,     good 

new  poeiUon.  loiiows.  health    benefits,    and    a    decent    retirement 

My  husband  Is  extremely  capable  in  the  Romb.N.t..  plan,    but   when    It   comes    to    ■pulling    up 

.iM  of   work   be   U   doing,   and  has   a   fine  -,,,    „^,^.    o^,,    „„            i^^-  f/' i***'  "takes"  to  move,  the  advantages  are  so  pass* 

repuiation  among  his  superiors  for  his  dlU-  co^tt                                             Service  that  we  cringe  thinking  about  it. 

eence  and  knowledge.    For  this  reason  he  Is  -v      „^   ^Jf'      .  r,^-,„ .„„.,„.    ^„^,^,  ^*  ^  ^°  l"tle  task  to  prepare  a  famUy  for 

Deing  considered  for  a  new  job  In  a  higher  mf,  w^^-nntJ^l^n                    '  ^"P""'  *  move-the  emotional  trauma  Is  enough  to 

'.Mslflcation  at   another  location      But  we  -,         '  "'"*"'"»'^''™.  ^  i--  shatter  my  spirit — but  to  know  a  financial 

-innot  afford  to  move,  OErm^icEif :  I  have  been  liLformed  that  the  low   is   going   to   ensue    also.    U   ridiculous 

Having  eliminated  so  much  of  our  goods.  It  '^"^^^^JtlflJ^^'l^  LZ""^'  ''  '^■'°^  I^"''"  '^«  «=«"«  °*  packing  and  crating  household 

n.  necessary  to  replace  some  of  what  we  w°'l*"^.*f'V'^'a^^  to  Oklahoma  City.  Okla,,  belongings  is  not.  at  present^ntlrely  paid 

?»ve  away— sofa,  mattresses,  glassware,  etc.  ^  August  i,  1964— a  dUtance  of  1.460  miles,  for  under  the  current  commuted  rates    the 

-ome  of  this  conUnually  mountUig  expense  °«»*«^^«  ™^  ,    f^  "^^            *°'*  *'*"'  ^^^'  <=<»*  °*^  insurance  U  an  addlUonal  expense 

J  the  employee  could  be  eliminated  If  em-  <"'en.  o«"  a  toUl  of  sU.  t^e    expense    of    utilities.   maiiUy   telephone 

Moyees  were  to  be  granted  a  larger,  greater  Under  current  clvU  service  moving  expense  hookup  charges  Is  paid  far  by  us    the  real 

r-rtght  and  move  allowance.  provisions    for    employees    and    dependenu  estate  brokers  fee  U  a  great  expense   the  loss 

We  were  reimbursed  for  our  move  at  the  traveling  together,  the  formula  calU  fcM-  $18  on  carpeU  and  draperies  is  another'  expense 

owest  rate  allowable  this  last  time,   and  I  *  „  ^-P*""  5'*™  ^^^  *  blanket  13  cents  per  private  industry  allows  theU-  emplovees  when 

^aould  like  you  to  Implement  action  toward  ?"'"  '*"■  "*•  '^^  which  for  1,450  miles  and  they  are  transferred.     Just  the  loes  ensued 

-»l«lng  the  move  aUowance  In  keeping  with  °"^"y  traveltlme  make,  a  total  reimburM-  by  us  on  perishable  food   Items  In  the  re- 

:!it   grades    or    classifications    of    the  'em-  hientofWM.  frigerator  that  must  be  discarded  U  a  pain 

Jloyees.  Opposed  to  this  are  the  following  mini-  to  me. 

On  behalf  of  an  Federal  employees,  and  f^"™   expenses   that  wUl   be  Incurred   by  a  After  arriving  at  a  new  assignment,  there  u 

•!.*lr  famlUee,  I  respectfully  su&nlt  this  re-  ''^'^ly  °^  »1*  ^o'  the  5-day  trip:  the  additional  cost  of  keeping  a  f^mUy  in 

^*"*' _          .                                                               3  meals  a  day  at  »36 $160  *   motel   room   untU    housing    is    available. 

T our.  truly,                                                      Motel  at  $40 200  usually  awaiting  the  moving  van's  arrival  and 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Smaix.         Gasoline SS  ^^^^  added  expenses  of  carpets  and  draperie* 

Another  letter  received  by  a  member              „_                                 ^         5**  '  durerent  house,  the  utaity  connection 

of  the   committee     and    forwaj-dPd    dl                  ^^"'   expeiwes _ 895  *«««•  Poeslbly  a  realtor,  fee.  new  car  license 

■^tlv  t/M^v.wf^»7^ff  /kI^          .^t           I-*"  reimbursement 264  P»»"»  "^^  «lrlver-.  Uceaae.  stralghunlng  out 

■ectly  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.                                                             insurance  papers  on  automobiles.  etcT  and 

ras  one  by  Mr.   Edward  J.  Meister  of                Personal    deficit -wi  tryUig  to  live  with  the  hopes  that  the  furnl- 

Orand  Rapids,  Mich.     It  Is  a  letter  ad-  r-^.^  for««,.n-  i.  i„.t  fv,i  w«„.      .       .  *"«  ^^'^  *<»  damaged   and   U   repairable, 

Sw*^-''^"*""*"''*^'"'''""'^'-^'^^  It^oL'noru^e1nr'oo''ntiKir^h7f:^  T^  ^^  --\^  tcn.fflcult   to  fi'nd  new 

M  loilows.           „           „             ,^  that  after  we  move.  I  mujrt,  find  the  money  ^•■'•'^'l''-  church,  and  group  activities  for  our 

GaANB  Raptos.  IficH,.  to  send  my  son  back  to  New  Hampshire  for  ^"""y^  that  we  had  to  leave  behind. 

,^                           ■"*''  ^*-  ^^^5.         college  and  pay  hU  first  semester  fees that  ^  """y  sound  like  a  naive  Idiot  to  you,  but 

m*  RrpBwnrrATtvi:   Dawsok:    I   request  i  will  lose  money  on  my  present  home    and  *'•*'"  ™«>™  than  a  dosen  move,  since  l»6S 

■  tan  s  f"  '^'*  ^°^  fullhearted  support  to  the  that  I  will  have  to  find  expensive  temporary  ^°^  the  US.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  I  have 

mu  D^'ore  yotir  conunlttee  whloh  wlU  ease  lodging  for  my  family.  learned     much    concerning     transfer,     and 

hte^ll^w'^'*'**  Government  employee  who  as  the  functional  transfer  of  my  position  moves-through   our   own    experiences    plus 

"eiWrt  It    tH-  K.n  tr,  ^°^^°'^    ^  ^  ""»-  consUtutes  the  "satisfactory  offer"  <rfa  Job.  helng  exposed  to  U.S.  military  personnel  and 

»o"ld  nrortrtl  r^  I,^    ,"  ^"""l  "^"^^^  my  «fuaal  would  leave  me  without  employ-  people  In  private  Industries,  and  I  can't  help 

S  f^  th!  imnfo^^ilT^"*.      r'  "J  *"*"*     "  ^  "^''Pt'  I  *««  the  «rtaln^  of  come  to  the   conclusion    that   clvU   service 

Kg    help   in  ^he'^  Moens^"  Cur^ed'^tn  ^''^  *^""'"y  "^'^  *'*'''  ^  *  "^»°««  '^'°-  transfer  tactic,   are  not   at  all  sufficient  In 

^uySgandl^llng  ahomr^heiD  in^eri  ^"'^•ty    with    no    established    credit.     As    a  most  cases  to  make  It  worthwhile. 

Pwu/liring  quLters  e™n^  and^ner  d!^  ^f ''*'  ^^''l  ^''T  •^'«Pl°y^J.^t  completing  Cant  Congress  ple«.e.  after  years  of  pass- 

ZT^Jh^^'^^-'F^P^^-  hUkTndier^i?  x-^/ir-n^  \^  TT^  s„r  **^"  """-•  ^'''^''  ''-^ '"'  ^^ 

tZ,                ^^""^  expenses  for  household  without  Income  and  the  Governm^t  loses  ^^i^f    „^                 ,           ,  .     .     _.»v   , 

*YL  .    .                 ,  ™y  24  years  of  experience-lf  I  go.  I  face  ,.^*'  ^'^  '^""y  °^  ^^  ''■*«h<^   '^th  fam- 

k»  iT.K    l^' '"^P'^y** '^"*  25  y**'""  •*«■'-  formidable   financial   odds   that   are   not  of  '"^*'  '^'  '^^y  Mother  to  accept  a  new  posl- 

«  m  tne  Social  Security  Admlniatration.  an  njy  o^n  making  tlon  when  the  emotional  and  financial  bur- 

pWtlon  '  7'h',!^!''w^,t'L'"f^'tJ5°  ^"^  '**  It  U  my  understanding  that  your  commit-  «*«»  J"»t  cant  compensate  u.  enough  to  leave 

«i^  m  Baiumor^    Md^ln^   Mlcr* ?IS"  **«  ^  considering  me^ure,  tl  correct  thi.  <^  ^^^Pf  »>«««  «^<»  ^rtend.  when  we  know 

•ln«.Mlch,^"So"to.!id(i,^diuJr<£."  «'^"»"°'^-     I    ^°"'<1    appreciate    your    con-  that  hundr«J.  of  dollars  wlU  be     down  the 

Mich.,  and  have  acquired  some  exi>erlence  In  tinned    efforts    In    this    dlrecUon    and    also.  "**"    ^*"  ""• 

«>«  problems  and  hardships  of  m^lng  to  a  ^o"'**  "''e  to  hear  from  you.  ^o  know  that  we  could  move  and  be  packed, 

new  Job  plus  establishing  a  new  home  foe  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  Indul-  "^°<*-  *tock.   and   barrel."  and   also   have   a 

^  family  of  four  youngsters,    I  can  remem-  gence  In  reading  this  letter.  ^**  e*tra  days  of  expense  money  to  cover 

o«T  Tery  well  the  $1,200  I  lost  In  real  estate  Respectfully,  motel  and  restaurants  unUl  housing  U  avaU- 

"•  and  FHA  discount  on  a  home   I  pur-  John  N,  MacKat  *hle    would    greatly    soothe    many    people*. 

«0M«»  In  Lansing.  Mich,,  In  Febe\iary  1»67  m,     ,     ^  t  ^^       .    ,              ,.          _,.       ,  mind.. 

•««»oW  8  months  later  m  order  that  I  could  ^^^  ^^^  ^"ter  is  from  a  housewife.     1  I  certainly  hope  Congrew  can  *>  Ktmetblng 

^«vt  .  promotion  In  Daytoo.  Ohio,  with  the  think  It  Ulustrates  the  real  troubles  that  thU  term,  or  In  the  very  near  future  for 

rtunent.  In  which  my  Mlary  increaae  this  family  had,  us  who  are  not   the  poverty  stricken  init 
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will  be  If  we  have  to  foot  the  bUl  for  one 
more  ma}or  move. 

Sincerely  your*. 

Mrs.  Damul  Dajm. 

There  Is  a  P.S.  at  the  bottom.  At  that 
time  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  our  late  colleague.  Clarence  Brown, 
was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  postscript  was  apparently  pertinent 
then.    It  said : 

P.S. — Could  you  also  bring  this  letter  to 
the  attention  of  Clarence  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  any  other  Interested  committeemen? 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSEa'miAL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  Industry  took 
care  of  their  employees.  I  think  that 
Is  as  It  should  be.  But  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  in  the  case  of  employ- 
ees who  get  some  assistance  from  in- 
dustry in  moving  around,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  fails  to  recognize  this 
as  an  expense  item  amd  they  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  that  as  Income.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  this  particular  ple^of  leg- 
islation affects  that  situation  arm  where 
■  a  person  In  the  classified  servic^is  re- 
quired to  move  and  gets  some  compfensa- 
tlon  for  it,  whether  this  Is  going  to  be  a 
taxable  item  as  Income — which  certainly 
it  Is  not — and  I  wonder  if  there  could 
not  be  some  legislative  history  written 
with  regard  to  what  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  Is  relative  to  this  problem. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  finish  my  statement  and  re- 
.spond  to  the  question  later,  but  I  know 
this  IS  a  matter  that  is  of  great  interest 
to  many  Members  of  the  House  and  is 
a  matter  that  the  subcommittee  was 
deeply  concerned  with  so  I  will  briefly 
respond  at  this  point,  and  continue  with 
my  statement  later. 

We  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  with  all  of  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  and  under 
yesterdays  date  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  addressed  a  letter  to  me  in  which 
the  following  question  and  answer  was 
posed; 

Question.  What  la  the  current  statiu  of 
moving  allowance*  with  respect  to  whether 
they  must  be  reported  as  taxable  Income  for 
Income  tax  purposes  ? 

Answer.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
held  that  moving  expense  allowances  which 
taji;>ayers  receive  from  their  employers  must 
be  Included  as  taxable  income.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions have  been  allowances  for  subsis- 
tence expenses  of  employees  and  their  fam- 
Utes  while  traveling  from  old  to  new  poets 
of  duty  and  fc«-  traiMportatlon  of  employees, 
their  families,  and  household  goods.  Under 
this  Interpretation  most  of  the  additional 
allowances  provided  under  the  blU  would  be 
considered  taxable  Income.  A  circuit  court 
of  appeals  decision  upheld  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  position.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  denied  certiorari. 

UrwJer  this  Interpretation  most  of  the 
additional  allowances  provided  in  the  bill 
would  be  considered  taxable  income.  A 
circuit  court  of  appeals  decision  upheld 
•-he  Internal  Revenue  Service  position. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  denied  certio- 
rari 

On  F'orjary  24.  1966,  Mr.  Buiua  In- 
trcd'.:r,d   H.R.   13070,  which  is  similar 


to  several  bills  Introduced  recently. 
These  bills  would  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  for  income  tax 
purpo6es  of  several  designated  categories 
of  moving  expense  allowances  which  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  provided  in 
H.R.  10607. 

I  trust  that  auiswers  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  hope  this  Congress  will  do 
something  about  it,  because  it  does  seem 
to  be  ridiculous.  When  an  employee  Is 
compensated  for  a  move,  which  certainly 
is  an  expense,  he  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  a  tax  on  it,  and  I  think  that  point 
should  be  clarified  in  the  law.  I  again 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problems  caused  to  people  such  as  those 
whose  letters  I  have  just  read  have  been 
magnified  enormously  by  the  recent 
number  of  base  closings.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
revealed  that  4  out  of  5  employees  who 
were  required  to  move  suffered  out-of- 
pocket  losses  that  averaged  for  each  em- 
ployee approximately  $558.  Certainly 
our  Government  does  not  need  to  make 
its  employees  pay  out  of  their  own 
pockets  such  a  large  share  of  these  ex- 
penses when  these  moves  are  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions considers  this  to  be  inequitable  and 
unfair.    It  should  be  remedied. 

Before  I  describe  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  let  me  emphasize  the  following: 

First.  The  Administrative  Expenses 
Act,  which  now  provides  reimbursement 
for  certain  moving  expenses,  has  been 
on  the  books  for  20  years.  This  is  the 
basic  law  being  amended.  The  pending 
bill  treats  moving  expenses  more  realisti- 
cally and  adds  to  those  expenses  for 
which  reimbursement  is  now  permitted. 
Second.  The  bill  Is  not  providing  a 
benefit  for  any  Federal  employee.  It 
seeks  to  save  our  employees  from  spend- 
ing their  own  funds  in  situations  over 
which  they  have  little  or  no  control. 

Third.  Private  Industry  is  far  ahead  of 
the  Government  in  recompensing  its  em- 
ployees. We  received  testimony  on  the 
extent  to  which  many  business  concerns 
underwrite  the  losses  of  their  transferred 
employees,  sometimes  even  purchasing 
the  homes  they  must  vacate. 

On  page  49  of  the  hearings  is  a  report 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
American  Management  Association,  in 
which  they  discuss  how  Industry  reim- 
burses personnel  for  transfer  and  reloca- 
tion costs. 

Under  existing  law  when  Federal  em- 
ployees are  moved  from  one  location  to 
another  these  expenses  are  reimbursed: 
The  cost  of  transporting  up  to  7,000 
pounds  of  household  goods;  when  neces- 
sary, the  cost  of  temporary  storage  of 
employees'  household  goods;  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  employees  and  their 
Immediate  families  to  the  new  duty  sta- 
tions; and  the  subsistence  expenses  of 
employees — but  not  their  families — when 
en  route  between  the  old  and  new  duty 
stations. 

Other  expenses  frequently  Incurred  are 
those  for  household  goods  and  personal 
effects  in  excess  of  7,000  pounds;   the 
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subsistence  expenses  of  members  of  the 
moving  employee's  family  while  en  route 
to  the  new  duty  station;  the  costs  of  an 
advance  trip  to  seek  satisfactory  living 
quarters  for  himself  and  his  family;  the 
rent  of  temporary  quarters  while  waitir^ 
for  permanent  ones;  the  costs  of  selling 
and  buying  homes  or  in  canceling  leases 
and  a  range  of  miscellaneous  expenses 
such  as  connecting  and  disconnecting 
appliance,  adjusting  rugs  and  draperies 
among  many  others. 

To  conserve  time  I  will  analyze  only 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  biU: 

First.  Transportation  of  furniture  and 
household  goods:  Section  1,  page  2. 

The  bill  raises  the  current  reimburs- 
able weight  limit  of  7,000  pounds  for  ci- 
vilian employees  to  1 1 ,000  pounds  which 
is  the  limit  Congress  has  already  set  for 
the  military.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion found  that  families  tend  to  acquire 
heavier  effects  these  days  and  one  out  of 
every  five  families  required  to  move  had 
more  than  7,000  (>ounds. 

A  technical  change  is  also  made  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  exercise  discre- 
tion in  deciding  whether  employees' 
household  goods  would  be  shipped  within 
the  United  States  through  use  of  Gov- 
ernment bills  of  lading  on  an  actual  ex- 
pense basis  or  through  use  of  a  commuted 
rate  system  now  in  effect.  There  are  In- 
stances when  savings  to  the  Government 
may  be  possible  by  using  the  bill  of 
lading. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  nothing  in  the  re- 
port or  in  the  bill  itself  dealing  with  in- 
surance coverage  on  the  property  that 
would  be  transported  for  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  a  quesUon 
to  which  I  can  shortly  address  myself. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  I  should 
like  to  finish  the  statement. 

Second.  Family  travel  expenses:  Sec- 
tion 23-1,  page  3. 

This  section  provides  that  an  employee 
may  receive  per  diem  allowances  for 
members  of  his  immediate  family  while 
traveling  to  his  new  post  of  duty.  The 
employee  already  receives  the  per  diem 
for  himself.  This  means  he  would  be 
reimbursed  for  such  expenses  as  food 
and  overnight  lodging  for  those  who  must 
accompany  him.  The  maximum  under 
law  would  be  $16  per  day  for  each  mem- 
ber, but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
scale  this  down  depending  on  the  size  of 
tho  family.  I  might  remind  you  that 
this  type  of  an  allowance  was  enacted  by 
Congress  for  relocated  postal  workers  in 
the  pay  bill  last  year. 

Third.  Home-seeking  trips  to  new  lo- 
cations: Section  23-2,  page  3. 

Under  the  bill  an  employee,  prior  to  his 
move,  may  receive  per  diem  and  round - 
trip  transportation  expenses  for  himself 
and  his  spouse  for  one  trip  to  seek  perma- 
nent residence  quarters  at  his  new  sta- 
tion. The  Budget  Bureau  will  issue 
regulations  governing  such  house  hunt- 
ing trips.  This  is  a  commonly  en- 
coimtered  expense  which  must  now  be 
borne  by  the  employee. 

Fifth.  Temporary  quarters  at  new  lo- 
cations: Section  23-3.  page  3. 


The  bill  would  permit  an  employee  to 
be  reimbursed  for  the  subslstenoe  ex- 
penses of  hlmaeU  and  his  family  while 
occupying  temporary  quarters  pending 
the  availability  of  a  permanent  abode. 
This  could  be  on  an  actual  expense  basis, 
not  to  exceed  $16  per  day,  at  average 
dally  rates  to  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 
rhe  maxlmimi  period  for  this  allowance 
would  be  30  days  In  the  United  States  but 
i.T  additional  30  days  would  be  permitted 
i:.  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  territories  to 
iUow  adequate  time  for  the  shipment  of 
household  goods.  The  $16  maximum — 
or  lower  set  rate — would  apply  only  for 
the  first  10  days  of  occupancy  of  the  tem- 
porary quarters.  For  the  second  10  days 
li.e  amount  could  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  rate,  and  for  periods  in  excess  of 
20  days  only  one-half  of  the  rate. 

A  similar  allowance  for  temporary 
Quarters  was  provided  for  postal  workers 
m  the  pay  bill  last  year  along  with  5 
ays'  leave  with  pay  when  moving. 

Fifth.  Real  estate  transactions:  Sec- 
tkxi  23-4,  pa«re  4. 

This  section  provides  that  reimburse- 
ment would  be  authorized  for  the  trans- 
ferred employee's  expenses  of  selling  his 
home  at  his  old  location,  purchasing  a 
new  one  at  the  new  location,  and  for  set- 
tlement of  unexpired  leases  when  the  ex- 
penses of  those  transactions  must  be 
borne  by  the  employee.  Such  expenses 
may  include  legal  fees — as  for  title 
searches — and  broker's  commissions, 
document  stamps  and  transfer  taxes, 
closing  or  settlement  costs,  and  others 
u  would  be  prescribed  by  Budget  Bureau 
regulations.  Brokerage  fees,  and  other 
expenses,  however,  shall  not  exceed  those 
customarily  charged  In  the  locality  where 
the  applicable  residence  Ls  located.  Any 
loss  on  the  sale  of  a  residence  would  not 
be  reimbursed. 

Sixth.  Miscellaneous  expenses:  Sec- 
tion 24,  page  5. 

Although  the  major  items  of  moving 
expense  are  identified  with  the  areas 
mentioned  above  there  are  numerous 
contingencies  and  smaller  items  of  ex- 
pense which  when  taken  together  come 
to  sizable  amounts.  Such  Items  as  losses 
on  prepaid  fees,  auto  registration,  use 
Uxes,  connecting  appliances,  and  many 
others  fall  in  this  category.  They  are 
legitimate  moving  costs  which  merit  re- 
imbursement but  they  would  be  adminis- 
tratively burdensome  to  handle  on  an 
actual  expense  basis.  Therefore,  the  bill 
proposes  an  allowance  related  to  the  prin- 
cipal determinants  of  the  size  of  em- 
ployee moving  expenses;  that  is,  salary 
level  and  family  status.  Employee  losses 
on  moves  increase  with  grade  level  and 
»rt  higher  for  employees  with  depend- 
wts  than  for  employees  without  depend- 
ents. Single  movers  would  receive  the 
equivalent  of  I  weeks  basic  compensation 
•«d  employees  with  an  immediate  family 
me  equivalent  of  2  weeks'  basic  compen- 
»tion  to  cover  these  other  costs  of 
moving. 

Seventh  Storage  of, household  goods: 
section  25.  page  5. 

.J}^  secUon  provides  that  when  trans- 
ited employees  or  new  appointees  are 
f*wned  to  permanent  stations  In  Iso- 
«tea  locaUons  In  the  continental  United 
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states  which  do  not  have  residence  quar- 
ters, they  may  be  reimbursed  for  storage 
of  this  furniture  and  household  goodi 
elsewhere  for  up  to  3  years,  or  these 
household  goods  may  be  stored  in  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  If  this  Is  more 
economical. 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  for  ex- 
ample, are  engaged  in  activating  missile 
sites  at  remote,  sparsely  populated  loca- 
tions. The  relatively  short  duration  of 
the  projects  to  activate  these  sites — 8  to 
36  months — makes  It  dlfBcult  to  interest 
builders  In  putting  up  housing.  Conse- 
quently, Federal  employees  assigned  to 
such  locations  must  live  In  contractor- 
furnished  trailers  or  similar  make-shift 
quarters  where  they  cannot  use  their 
household  goods.  The  costs  of  storing 
household  goods  for  extended  periods 
makes  employees  reluctant  to  accept 
such  assignments  and  hampers  recruit- 
ment. Thus  the  proposed  authority  is 
intended  to  alleviate  this  situation  where 
there  are  no  residence  quarters  at  the 
site  or  within  reasonable  commuting 
distance. 

Eighth.  Preserving  moving  expense 
benefits:  Section  27,  page  7. 

If  an  employee  Is  separated  from  the 
service  In  a  reduction  of  force  or  trans- 
fer of  functions  and  is  appointed  or  re- 
instated within  1  year  he  may  still  re- 
ceive the  moving  expense  allowance. 
The  purpose  here  Is  to  extend  the  same 
benefits  to  persons  an  agency  tries  to 
place  during  a  reduction  in  force  or 
transfer  of  functions,  but  has  not  suc- 
cessfully placed  by  the  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  them  as  are  extended 
to  employees  the  agency  is  able  to  retain 
on  the  rolls  until  their  transfer. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision — 
section  28,  page  8— to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  receive  the  ex- 
penses allowed  imder  the  bill,  employees 
must  agree  in  writing  to  remain  In  Gov- 
ernment service  for  at  least  1  year  after 
they  have  moved,  unless  separated  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control  and  accept- 
able to  the  agency  concerned.  If  the 
agreement  Is  violated,  the  amounts  al- 
lowed for  the  moving  expenses  must  be 
returned  to  the  Government. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
require  implementing  regulations  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  have  been 
assured  that  these  regrulatlons  will  be 
closely  drawn  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, any  abuse,  windfalls  or  Joy  rides. 
The  committee  will  maintain  oversight 
to  see  that  our  purposes  are  carried  out 
with  efDciency  and  economy. 

The  committee  wTestled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  estimated  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  Is  most  difficult  to  project  be- 
cause there  Is  very  little  available  experi- 
ence in  some  of  the  areas  covered.  We 
prefer  to  accept  the  outside  figure  of  $40 
million  annually  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  hope  that  it  proves  to 
be  lower. 

Our  aim  here,  however,  Is  to  do  equity, 
I  hope  all  Members  will  give  this  legisla- 
tion an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr,  OR088.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  still 
am  not  clear  as  to  the  provision  for  in- 
surance. Who  pays  Insurance  on  these 
moves? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Insurance  on 
household  goods  woiUd  be  a  legitimate 
cost  of  moving  and  would  be  a  reim- 
bursable Item.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  person  trans- 
porting the  goods  be  compelled  to  take 
out  Insurance? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  not  tWnk  any 
one  will  be  compelled  to  take  out 
insurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  point.  Win 
the  Government  in  moving  and  paying 
transportation  costs,  assume  the  liability 
for  this  moving?  This  Is  quite  a  prob- 
lem, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  for  the 
Federal  Government  today. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  Is  a  very 
pertinent  question.  The  intention  is 
that  the  moving  should  be  done  by  com- 
mercial movers.  It  Is  vdthln  the  em- 
ployees  discretion  to  take  out  insurance. 
I  assume  good  discretion  will  warrant  his 
taking  out  Insurance.  It  will  be  a  re- 
imbursable Item.    I  think  It  should  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  my  opinion  the  Fed- 
eral employee  being  moved  ought  to 
carry  insurance. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  agree. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  contribution 
the  employee  ought  to  make.  I  would 
hope  that  something  Is  provided  statu- 
torily. 

Otherwise  I  can  see  a  big  Increase  In 
claims  bills  with  the  expansion  of  this 
program.  The  Lord  knows  we  have  had 
enough  of  thwn  In  the  past  few  years. 
I  would  like  to  see  something  in  this  bill, 
with  the  liberalization  which  I  know  the 
Congress  will  approve,  to  compel  those 
benefited  to  take  out  Insurance.  That 
will  help  solve  a  growing  and  costly 
problem. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
completely  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  this  dialog  wUl  be  helpful.  I 
frankly  believe  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  promulgate  such  a  direction  as  the 
gentleman  suggests. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Vt\e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask,  is  it  safe  to 
assume  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that,  as  stated  In 
the  bill,  5  UJ3.C.  73b-l(a>  and  so  forth, 
of  H.R.  10607,  defining  the  term  "em- 
ployees" as  those  under  the  U.S.  civil 
service  law  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, does  or  does  not  therefore  include 
uniformed  military  service  personnel  and 
their  moves  In  the  Nation? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Yes.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Time  does  not  permit  me  to  an- 
swer completely  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  does  have  this  language.  The 
committee  raised  the  very  same  question 
that  the  gentleman  raises,  and  they  re- 
sponded as  I  have  done.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  read  the  text  of  their  an- 
swer, but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  permitted  to  put  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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The  CHAIPIMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


March  23,  1966 


March  23,  1966 
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Question.  To  what  cat«gorleB  of  Oovem- 
meat  employees  and  their  famlllea  would  the 
bUl  api»l7? 

Answer.  The  bUl  wouJd  apply  to  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Government 
other  than  those  to  whom  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  applies.  It  would  not  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  cov- 
ered by  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
bill  also  applies  to  the  •UnmedUte  families" 
of  the  clvUlan  officers  and  employees  to 
whom  the  bill  applies.  The  term  "immedi- 
ate family"  has  been  defined.  In  regulations 
prescribed  under  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946,  as  follows: 

"Immediate  family"  means  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named members  of  the  employee's 
household,  spouse,  children  (Including  step- 
children and  adopted  children)  unmarried 
and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapable  of  supporting 
themselves  regardless  of  age.  or  dependent 
parenu  of  the  employee  (but  not  of  the 
spouse) . 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
associate  my  remarks  and  thought  with 
the  colloquy  Just  had  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr  Gross],  because  there  is 
pending  additional  legislation  to  avoid 
claims  both  in  transportation  of  individ- 
ual effects  and  household  effects  and  in 
their  storage,  which  should  be  well 
covered  In  order  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment assuming  these  losses,  if  they  are 
or  are  not  properly  insured.  We  should 
certainly  Insist  on  Insurance  by  those  be- 
ing transferred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DyalI. 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  leg- 
islation which,  of  course,  I  feel  is  long 
overdue.  With  the  phasing  out  of  many 
bases  and  increasing  others,  this  puts  a 
sudden  burden  on  thousands  of  our  em- 
ployees I  am  going  to  support  the  legls- 
laUon.  Surely  they  should  be  somewhat 
concerned  with  those  who  have  already 
been  harmed  and  for  whom  this  bill  does 
not  provide  relief  except  for  an  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
later  in  the  session. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  I 
am  going  to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
A'isconsin  (Mr.  ByrnmI. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the  bill 
iUR.  10607*  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  and  losses  in- 
curred by  the  employees  of  our  Federal 
Government,  who  must  move  to  a  new 
location  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment This  leglalaUon  has  been  long 
overdue. 


For  many  years,  private  industry  has 
recognized  the  desirability  of  being  able 
freely  to  move  employees  to  new  loca- 
tions, where  they  are  needed  and  their 
skills  can  be  put  to  the  best  use.  This 
rebounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  overall 
economy.  In  order  to  achieve  such  mo- 
bility, private  Industry  has  long  followed 
the  practice  of  reimbursing  such  em- 
ployees, not  only  for  their  actual  trans- 
portation costs,  but  for  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing their  household  goods,  the  cost  of 
finding  living  quarters  in  the  new  loca- 
tion, the  cost  of  temporary  living  ex- 
penses untU  such  quarters  are  available, 
and  the  like. 

In  enacting  the  bill  before  the  House 
today,  we  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  follow  a  similar  practice,  al- 
though, of  course,  there  are  limitations 
on  the  per  diem  allowances,  the  amount 
of  goods  to  be  moved,  and  the  like,  which 
are  essential  for  the  uniform  application 
of  any  Federal  statute. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  however, 
that  reimbursement  for  this  type  of  ex- 
pense meets  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 
Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  in- 
terpreted by  recent  court  decisions,  re- 
imbursement for  moving  expenses  other 
than  actual  transportation  costs  and  sub- 
sistence while  en  route,  results  in  the 
realization  of  taxable  income  by  the  em- 
ployee. The  fact  that  the  employee  may 
have  sustained  an  out-of-pocket  loss  does 
not  protect  him  from  the  income  tax.  It 
would  be  self-defeating  If  having  passed 
this  bill  today,  the  Federal  employee  Is 
subjected  to  an  additional  tax  liability  on 
account  of  the  reimbursement  of  the 
moving  expense. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  exclude  from 
income   any   reimbursement   for  trans- 
portation and  moving  expenses,  includ- 
ing such  costs  as  the  moving  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects — as  well 
as  storage  expenses  where  the  move  may 
be  of  indefinite  duration;  travel  from  the 
former  residence   to   the  new  place   of 
residence    both    for    the    taxpayer,    his 
spouse,  and  his  family;  reimbursement 
for  a  house-hunting  trip  to  the  new  loca- 
tion by  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse  or  both; 
and.  for  meals  and  lodging  of  the  tax- 
payer and  members  of  his  household  at 
the  new  place  of  residence  while  occupy- 
ing   temporary   quarters   for  a   limited 
period    of    time.     In  addition,    the  bill 
covers  reimbursement  for  the  expenses 
of  disposing  of  an  old  residence,  or  the 
cancellation  of  a  lease,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  acquiring  a  new  residence. 
In  general,  my  bill  covers  the  same 
reimbursement  for  the  same  type  of  ex- 
pense for  which  we  authorize  reimburse- 
ment under  H.R.  10607.    However,  since 
my  bill  Is  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Federal    Government   and    private    em- 
ployers alike.  Instead  of  providing  maxi- 
mum limitations  which  are  related  to  the 
Civil  Service  compensation  schedules,  I 
have  substituted  dollar  amounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
Inconsistent  to  recognize  that  these  ex- 
penses are  a  legitimate  expense  of  the 
employer,  that  they  are  Incurred  for  the 
convenience  of  the  employer,  and  then 
say  "yes;  but  if  we  reimburse  the  out- 
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of-pocket  and  the  actual  expenses  of 
the  employee,  he  has  received  income  as 
a  result  and  he  must  pay  Inccwne  taxes 
on  these  funds." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  take  this  atti- 
tude it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  defeat 
the  very  purpose  that  we  have  in  mind 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  therefore 
that  upon'the  adoption  of  this  bill  in 
the  House,  and  having  indicated  by  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  that  we  beUeve  these 
are  appropriate  reimbursable  expenses 
that  the  Committee. on  Ways  and  Meaiu 
will  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
to  provide  a  change  In  the  tax  law  which 
will  result  in  the  curing  of  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  intoferable  situation 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.     Mr.  Chairman  I 

yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  who  are  concerned 
about  this  problem,  and  to  Indicate  my 
concern  with  reference  to  this  problem 
Also  I  wish  to  indicate  that  I  feel  this 
is  something  we  should  do.  because  other- 
wise we  are  certainly  going  to  limit  the 
mobility  of  Industry  In  this  country.  I 
believe  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  today— the  mobility  of  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have— as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  so  aptly 
stated— the  employee's  mobility  limited. 
then  this  interferes  with  the  regular 
commerce  and  the  ability  of  business  to 
respond  to  the  economic  situation  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  we  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  proud 
to  have  worked  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  this  legislation  and  to  take  a 
stand  strongly  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

Under  the  present  situation,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  at  a  serious  disadvantage  In 
recruiting  and  maintaining  high -caliber 
people  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  reimbursed  for  the  necessary  and 
burdensome  costs  of  moving  when  trans- 
ferred from  one  official  post  to  another. 
Private  industry  has  seen  the  need  for 
reducing  and.  where  possible,  eliminat- 
ing losses  Incurred  by  employees  who  are 
transferred  for  the  benefit  of  and  at  the 
request  of  their  employer.  Some  compa- 
nies have  gone  so  far  as  to  guarantee  the 
employee  against  loss  from  sale  of  his 
residence.  It  is  not  essential  that  we  go 
this  far.  but  the  Federal  Government,  as 
a  responsible  employer  must  reimburse 
those  losses  and  expenses  which  are  gen- 
erally associated  with  moving  a  family. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  10607  provides  a 
fair  program  for  placing  Fwleral  em- 
ployees on  a  somewhat  equal  ground  with 
employees  in  the  private  sector. 


There  is  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  employees  moving  expenses  which 
I  am  concerned  about.  That  is  the  treat- 
ment of  reimbursements  received  by  the 
employee  by  our  Federal  income-tax 
laws.  Under  present  policies  of  the 
courts  and  the  IntemEd  Revenue  Service. 
only  that  part  of  reimbursement  which 
covers  the  actual  moving  of  goods,  the 
employee  and  his  family  to  the  new  loca- 
tion is  exempted  from  Inclusion  In  the 
employees  taxable  income.  Other  ex- 
penses, many  of  which  are  recognized  as 
direct  expenses  of  moving  in  the  bill  we 
are  considering,  are  taxed  to  the  em- 
ployee as  Income.  The  effect  of  taxing 
many  items  of  reimbursement  is,  in  too 
many  cases,  a  wiping  away  of  any  laenefit 
of  the  reimbursement  to  the  employee. 

Such  items  as  the  house  hunting  trip 
by  the  employee  and  his  spouse,  tem- 
porary living  costs  while  waiting  for  per- 
manent quarters,  fees  incurred  in  selling 
the  old  home,  all  of  which  are  included 
in  H.R.  10607  as  reimbursable  moving 
expenses,  are  presently  considered  tax- 
able to  the  employee. 

The  Attorney  General,  when  con- 
fronted with  this  problem  of  tax  admin- 
istration last  year,  suggested  that  the 
Congress  should  establish  a  clear  policy 
directive  on  this  question,  rather  than 
leaving  its  resolution  to  the  courts. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  the  Attorney 
General's  suggestion,  and  I  think  that 
those  of  us  who  cast  our  votes  today  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  must  also  realize  the 
importance  of  its  underlying  purpose — 
the  real  and  beneficial  reimbursement 
of  amounts  lost  by  an  employee  in  mov- 
ing his  family  for  the  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployer. To  endorse  the  principle  of  re- 
imbursement, without  giving  aerious  con- 
sideration to  the  effect  of  our  income 
tax  policies  on  the  reimbursements  we 
authorize  is  to  pursue  a  constructive  and 
equitable  policy  with  the  right  hand 
while  eradicating  the  beneiit  of  that  pol- 
icy without  Justification  with  the  left 
hand.  It  is  heartening  to  note  the  con- 
cern of  employers  with  this  point  of  tax 
policy  as  it  applies  to  their  employees. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  of 
Rochester.  N.Y..  employers  have  taken 
an  enlightened  attitude  toward  employee 
moving  expenses,  and  many  are  con- 
cerned about  the  erosion  of  reimburse- 
ment benefits  by  Federal  tax  policies. 
One  employer  in  my  district,  which  is 
particularly  well  known  for  its  healthy 
employer-employee  relationships,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  has  expressed  its 
support  of  H.R.  10607,  both  on  the  basis 
of  equitable  treatment  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  on  the  grounds  that  this  bUl 
Will  bring  the  whole  question  of  moving 
expenses  under  the  scrutiny  of  Congress. 

I  urge  the  necessity  of  enacting  H.R. 
10607  upon  my  colleagues,  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  not  only  provide  equitable 
reimbursement  to  Federal  employees,  but 
also  that  we  will  in  the  near  future,  see 
to  it  that  these  reimbursements,  and 
*J«>se  paid  by  private  Industry,  will  not 
w  needlessly  and  unfairly  eroded  by 
Pederil  tax  policy. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Cumis], 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  I  believe  it  has  been  entirely  too 
long  in  coming. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  Join 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [  Mr.  BtrnesI  ,  in  his  remarks  as  to 
the  need  to  provide  an  up-to-date  tax 
treatment  for  these  kinds  of  expenses. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  better  and 
more  advanced  private  companies  have 
long  given  these  kinds  of  reimbursements 
to  their  employees.  It  has  been  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  find  tliat  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  come  in  and  inter- 
preted these  kinds  of  expenses  as  not  be- 
ing proper  and.  therefore,  the  moneys 
paid  In  reimbursement  to  these  em- 
ployees are  treated  tis  taxable  Income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question,  as 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  been 
pointing  out  for  years,  I  believe  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  that  mobility  of  labor 
is  one  of  the  Important  aspects  of  a 
dynamic  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many  In- 
stances whexSe  our  tax  laws  are  still  Im- 
peding mobility  of  labor  and  so  econom- 
ic growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  2  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  correct  this,  and  my  re- 
marks appear  on  pages  4593  and  4594  of 
the  Record. 

But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  colleague  on  the  Democratic 
side,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Burke]  introduced  such  a 
bill  on  February  24.  I  simply  put  In  an 
identical  bill  as  other  Members  have  to 
ix>int  up  our  concern  for  taking  this  next 
step. 

I  would  add  further  that  even  if  we 
correct  the  tax  laws  in  this  respect  to 
conform  to  what  the  civil  service  rules 
will  now  be  on  reimbursable  moving  ex- 
penses, we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  tax  laws  for  example  still  say  that 
a  worker's  home  is  where  his  Job  is. 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thank  good- 
ness most  of  the  employees  in  this  coun- 
try own  their  own  homes  and  their  home 
is  where  their  family  is.  This  becomes 
important  as  companies  require  em- 
ployees to  travel  around  like  the  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  employees  were  asked 
to  move  down  to  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex., 
for  what  was  hoped  to  be  a  6  months 
stay.  But  then  the  Job  extended  and 
went  beyond  a  year  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  said — Well,  the  em- 
ployee's home  is  where  his  Job  is  and 
therefore  the  compensation  for  being  out 
of  town  is  taxable  income  even  though 
the  clear  fact  was  that  the  man's  home 
was  back  In  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  where 
his  family  was  and  where  his  kids  were 
going  to  school.  The  employees  had  the 
added  expense  of  commuting  back  and 
forth  let  alone  the  expenses  of  living 
away  from  home. 

The  law  still  is  the  same  in  that  re- 
spect. I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past 
about  five  or  six  different  areas  where  we 
have  failed  to  update  our  tax  laws  to  con- 
form to  the  great  advsmcement  in  em- 
ployment practices  in  this  great  dynamic 
economy  which  Improve  the  mobility  of 
labor. 


I  wish  the  Treasury  Department  would 
assist  the  Congress  in  updating  our  tax 
laws  instead  of  impeding  our  efforts. 

My  concluding  remarks  are  these: 
Back  in  1964  when  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  considering  the 
very  comprehensive  tax  bill,  many  of  us 
tried  to  have  this  tax  remedy  for  reim- 
bursable moving  expenses  that  we  are 
now  discussing  put  into  the  law  at  that 
time.  We  did  go  part  of  the  way  and 
we  did  have  some  improvements  in  the 
1964  tax  cut.  But  even  though,  as  I  un- 
derstood then  and  pointed  out,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  was  going  to  come 
out  shortly  with  a  hberalization  in  this 
area  that  is  now  exemplified  by  the  bill 
before  us,  and  although  I  argued  that  we 
ought  to  conform  to  what  we  could  an- 
ticipate the  Treasury  took  this  adamant 
position  In  resisting  a  full  updating  of 
our  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  at 
this  time  so  that  I  could  put  some  of  these 
thoughts  in  the  Record. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  fine  movement  for- 
ward in  Federal  emplosonent  practices 
and  I  again  say  I  commend  the  conunlt- 
tee. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  and  say 
that  earlier  this  month  I  introduced 
H.R.  13629,  identical  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri's  bill  to  exclude  from  in- 
come certain  reimbursed  expenses. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  to  emphasize 
that  the  legislation  before  us  at  the  mo- 
ment, HJl.  10607,  merely  authorizes  the 
Government  to  pay  the  moving  expenses 
of  Government  employees  transferred  to 
difTerent  locations  by  the  Government. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

It  is  also  Important.  I  think,  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice does  not  attempt  to  tax  the  barebones 
cost  of  moving.  But  IRS  does  tax  every- 
thing else  connected  with  moving  that 
may  be  reimbursed  by  an  employer. 

Industry,  generally  speaking,  looks 
around  for  bright  young  men  to  hire, 
most  of  these  Just  out  of  school.  As 
these  young  men  show  promise,  indus- 
try more  and  more  Is  attempting  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  develop,  which 
is  a  mutually  advantageous  practice  to 
both  the  man  and  his  company. 

For  many  years  industry  has  followed 
the  practice,  whenever  It  moves  a  man, 
to  assimie  the  responsibilities  of  the 
extra  costs  it  has  caused  employees  to 
incur,  and  industry  does  this  by  reim- 
bursing the  employee  not  only  for  the 
actual  costs  of  transporting  him  and  his 
family  and  their  furniture  to  the  new  Job, 
but  also  for  other  essential  costs  such  as 
the  expense  of  selling  the  old  residence 
and  acquiring  a  new  one.  The  family 
may  have  to  \x  separated  for  a  short 
time,  perhaps  the  employee  must  move 
first  while  the  rest  of  the  family  stays 
behind  until  the  youngsters  complete 
their  school  term.  Perhaps  the  wiffe,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  have  to  make  an 
advance  trip  to  the  new  location  to  find 
new  living  quarters,  and  so  on.    These 
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cosi,^  are  Incurred  to  the  benefits  of  the 
company,  and  the  company  generally 
;  avs  for  them. 

VVht'e  the  injustice  In  all  this  occurs 
m  I  he  Internal  Revenue  Service  practice 
of  Insisting:  the  employees  pay  taxes  on 
these  reimbursed  amounts,  just  as 
though  they  are  Income  to  the  employee, 
which  they  are  not. 

I  join  In  support  of  H  Jl.  10607  because 
It  win  remove  the  present  restrictions 
that  limit  Federal  reimbursement  to 
Government  employees  for  moving  ex- 
penses. This  is  a  good  bill  and  will  cor- 
rect the  situation  which  has  long  needed 
correcting. 

I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  today  pass 
H  R.  10607,  and  I  am  also  hopeful  the 
House  will  soon  give  attention  to  the 
separate  situation  which  would  be  cor- 
rected by  the  bill  Introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri  and 
In  which  I  have  joined  him  In  cosponsor- 
Bhlp. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  TuNWTT). 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TUNNEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  bill 
HR.  10607,  which  will  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  certain  moving  expenses  of 
Government  employees.  It  would  also 
authorize  payment  of  expenses  for  the 
stora,?e  of  household  .oroods  and  personal 
effects  of  employees  fissigned  to  Isolated 
duty  stations  within  the  continental 
United  States.  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
coeponsor  this  legislation  last  year. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
duce the  financial  losses  incurred  by  em- 
ployees when  they  are  transferred  In  the 
interest  of  the  Government.  A  Federal 
employee  should  not  be  required  to  ab- 
sorb the  high  cost  of  moving  when  the 
move  primarily  benefits  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  four  major 
purposes: 

First.  It  would  raise  the  current  statu- 
tory limits  on  the  weight  of  household 
poods  shipped,  for  which  reimbursement 
can  be  made,  from  7,000  to  11,000  pounds. 
Employees  assigned  to  Isolated  areas 
■A  here  no  residence  quarters  are  available 
would  be  reimbursed  for  storage  of 
household  goods. 

Second.  It  would  permit  reimburse- 
ment of  travel  expenses  to  an  employee's 
Immediate  family  while  en  route  to  a  new 
©(■Pcial  station. 

Third.  It  would  cover  the  expenses  of  . 
certain  real  estate  transactions  resulting 
from  the  employee  selling  his  home  at  his 
old  station  and  purchasing  a  new  resi- 
dence at  his  new  station. 

Fo  irth  The  employee  would  receive  a 
f.AZ  allowance  to  cover  miscellaneous  ex- 
ryenses  of  their  move  which  are  not  cther- 
wl.<!e  provided  for 

It  is  only  logical  and  equitable  that 
«  hen  a  Federal  agency  transfers  an  em- 
ployee the  agency  should  pay  some  of  the 
co't,"!  Involved  In  moving. 


The  transfer  of  an  employee  benefits 
the  Government.  The  payment  of  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  moving  will  help 
to  attrsust  talented  personnel  Into  Fed- 
eral service.  It  would  show  that  the 
Government  has  an  Interest  In  the  future 
of  Its  employees. 

Automation  and  the  closing  of  Federal 
Installations  are  examples  of  the  causes 
of  periodic  movement  of  personnel. 

Extensive  and  expanding  Federal  pro- 
grams also  require  career  personnel  to  be 
constantly  on  the  move  throughout  the 
Nation.  Nonreimbursable  costs  of  mov- 
ing have  represented  significant  de- 
terrents to  the  relocation  of  many  em- 
ployees. U  experienced  employees  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  absorb  this  finan- 
cial loss,  the  Government  wlU  lose  their 
services.  To  retain  skilled  and  trained 
talent  we  must  alleviate  as  much  finan- 
cial hardship  as  possible  in  the  movement 
of  Government  personnel. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  urge  that  the 
House  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
passage  of  this  vitally  needed  legislation. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kunkil]. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  today  Is  a  big  step  forward,  but  even 
if  passed,  there  still  remains  more  to  be 
done. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
vigorously  with  the  proposals  outlined 
so  well  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ByrnisI,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!,  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mat]. 
It  seems  to  me  they  have  stated  an  es- 
sential step  to  correct  a  very  Illogical 
existing  situation.  There  is  no  reason 
why  reimbursements  by  either  govern- 
ment or  private  Industry  for  business  ex- 
penses should  be  treated  as  personal 
income. 

I  believe  I  was  probably  the  first  one 
to  introduce  a  bill  along  the  line  of  H.R. 
10607—1  did  so  as  a  result  of  a  letter  and 
a  bill  sent  to  me  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Conmiission.  Of  course, 
the  committee  has  improved  the  bill  and 
made  it  better,  except  In  one  respect, 
as  to  which  I  will  submit  an  amendment. 
So  I  continue  to  do  all  I  can  to  secure 
passage  of  the  bill. 

It  Is  an  excellent  bill  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government — in  other 
words,  as  a  matter  of  good  administra- 
tive practice — and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  employee.  In  terms  of  simple 
equity  for  the  employee.  It  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

There  are  several  reasons.  First,  let 
me  call  attention  again  to  the  survey  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  conducted  3 
years  ago.  They  checked  Into  more 
than  5.000  transfer  cases.  They  found 
that  in  83  out  of  every  100  cases,  the 
employees  lost  money  In  the  process  of 
moving  their  families  and  households 
from  one  area  to  another. 

Moreover,  they  averaged  losing  $558. 
That  Is  above  and  beyond  what  the  Oov- 
errunent  reimbursed  them. 

Now  $558  Is  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money 
to  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  average 
Federal  employee.  What  Is  more,  it  is  a 
whale  of  an  unfair  situation  when  you 
consider  that  virtually  every  transfer  is 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  Oovemment  and 
at  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 
The  benefit  to  the  employee,  or  his 
career  development,  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration  at  best.  His  move  Is  intended. 
In  one  way  or  another,  to  enhanpe  the 
efficiency  of  the  agency  Invialved.'  Yet 
under  present  law.  he  too  often  has  to 
foot  a  large  part  of  the  bill.  This  legij. 
lation  will  correct  that. 

The  problem  of  out-of-pocket  expenses 
in  these  transfers  was  really  driven 
home  to  me  when  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment began  phasing  out  Olmsted  Air 
Base  up  in  my  district  last  year. 

Many  of  the  civilian  employees  up  at 
Middletown  started  figuring  out  how 
much  cold,  hard  cash  it  was  going  to 
cost  them  if  they  accepted  functional 
transfer  and  followed  their  Jobs  to  these 
other  bases  in  Utah  and  Texas  and 
Oklahoma — and  some  down  to  Georgia 
and  out  to  California.  They  started 
writing  and  talking  to  me  about  It.  and 
then  I  started  getting  letters  from  people 
who  had  actually  moved.  These  letters 
were  very  much  along  the  line  of  the 
letters  which  were  read  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  a  little 
bit  earlier. 

It  is  a  crying  shame.  These  people 
have  taken  an  awful  beating — probably 
an  even  worse  beating  than  a  lot  of  them 
realize.  One  man,  for  example,  sent  me 
a  detailed  breakdown  on  the  costs  of 
moving  his  family  and  household  belong- 
ings out  to  California.  It  added  up  to 
$977  more  than  what  the  Government 
would  pay  for.  I  know  it  did  not  include 
all  of  his  costs — just  the  most  obvious 
ones.  "  He  did  not  even  include  the  costs 
of  selling  his  home  and  buying  another 
one. 

Incidentally,  there  was  a  proposal 
adopted  last  year  that  would  have  en- 
abled the  Defense  Department  to  buy 
those  homes  at  the  prevailing  market 
price  on  the  date  of  the  announced 
closings  in  November  1964.  They  would 
then  be  turned  over  to  the  FHA  so  that 
the  FHA  could  hold  the  properties  un- 
til the  real  estate  market  had  had  a 
reasonable  chance  to  adjust  itself.  The 
properties  would  then  be  sold  and  the 
Government  paid  off.  That  provision  was 
put  in  the  law  last  year  when  the  housing 
bill  was  enacted,  and  yet,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara  has  never  requested  any  funds  for 
that  purpose.  He  did  not  request  them 
last  year.  He  has  said  he  made  a  re- 
quest to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but 
he  has  not  and  wUI  not  give  me  the  In- 
foimatlon  as  to  what  his  request  was, 
so  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

I  only  hope  that  he  does  not  hold  off 
on  this  M  he  has  on  some  other  appro- 
priations which  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized. This  phase  of  the  problem  has 
been  brought  out  by  a  number  of  other 
speakers  today.  It  is  enormously  im- 
portant. 

There  were  11,000  people  at  the  Mid- 
dletown Air  Depot.  When  that  many 
hoiises  in  the  same  area  are  thrown  on 
the  market  at  one  time,  there  Is  bound 
to  be  an  Immediate  depreciation.  There 
must  be  some  method  whereby  the  own- 
ers of  those  houses  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  the  real  estate  market  ad- 
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just  itself,  so  that  they  will  not  be  faced 
with  an  irreparable  loss. 

Then,  when  they  go  to  a  place  like 
Ogden,  with  such  a  big  influx  of  people, 
the  real  estate  market  skyrockets,  and 
the  people  have  to  pay  more  for  their 
new  houses — far  more  than  their  normal 
values.  The  employees  get  "taken"  both 
coming  and  going. 

Many  of  the  people  at  Middletown 
have  skills  desperately  needed  at  the 
base  to  which  their  Jobs  are  being  t;Tins- 
ferred.  But  they  have  been  weigiiing 
a  large  numl)er  of  factors  in  their  minds. 

Even  if  many  of  them  were  not  bom 
in  our  community,  they  have  neverthe- 
less become  attached  to  It.  They  have 
established  homes  there.  They  go  to 
church  there.  They  have  friends  and 
relatives  there.  They  balance  the  trans- 
fer offer  against  the  prospect  of  finding 
another  Federal  job  in  our  area  or  a 
job  in  private  Industry.  Add  to  these 
factors  the  high  cost  of  moving.  In 
many  cases  the  result  Is  the  man  de- 
cides to  stay  put.  That  costs  the  Oov- 
emment plenty. 

But  what  does  that  say  about  Govern- 
ment efficiency?  What  It  says  is  that 
the  skills  are  not  going  where  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  them  most.  This  means 
a  delay  In  getting  some  vital  Jobs  done. 
It  means  some  heavy  costs — maybe 
»5,000  to  $25,000  a  man— in  recruiting 
and  training  new  people  to  do  these 
jobs. 

I  hav^  just  had  information  from 
Oklahoma  City  that  they  need  4,000  ad- 
ditional skilled  employees  there.  Most 
of  these  skilled  mechanics  at  Middle- 
town  are  people  who  have  had  5  to  10 
year's  training  on  the  job.  When  a  man 
like  that  is  lost.  It  costs  the  Government 
very  close  to  $25,000  to  retrain  a  new 
man.  A  great  amount  of  Government 
elHclency  and  Government  saving  Is  in- 
volved in  this. 

A  few  comparisons  also  will  help  us 
to  see  this  legislation  in  the  proper  per- 
spective. In  general,  private  industries 
large  enough  to  have  written  policies  on 
the  subject  provide  at  least  as  much  as- 
sUtance  to  employees  as  this  bill  does. 
Many  Industries  go  far  beyond  it.  Slm- 
JJar,  or  equivalent,  assistance  is  provided 
by  our  military  forces  and  for  our  for- 
eign service  people.  It  Is  already  a  re- 
quirement for  employees  of  private  firms 
performing  defense  contracts. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  I  trust 
there  is  no  question  but  that  this  bill  de- 
senes  passage  and  early  enactment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  Include  at  this  point 

foL"^*^^^^^*"  No.  10  dated  March  17. 
io66: 

''^l.ri-reK   No,   10  OF  CONOKKSSMAN   JoHN   C. 

KiTNKEL,    i»rH    District,    Pknnstlvania 

„  .  Makch  17.  1966. 

Kobert  Strange  McNamara  (sometimes  re- 
wed  to  M  "Strange  Robert')  Is  a  unique 
™*n,  at  lea«t  In  one  respect.  It  is  many  years 
«ince  any  Cabinet  member  has  made  so  many 
errors  and  miscalculations  and  yet  retained 
tK  ^^  *"''  ^^*  conndence  of  a  President  of 
»h  ,"'**<*  States.  Time  and  time  again, 
*^t  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  whiz  kids  and 
w^uters  say  u  the  case  turn*  out  to  be 
•ojaething  entirely  dUterent.  Of  course,  any 
CTiucism  must.  In  fairness,  be  viewed  with 
•n  ov«^ll  perspective  on  the  gigantic  tasks 
"«»  Defense  EstablUhment  has  to  perform 


and  on  the  total  Job  It  is  doing  to  protect 
the  country  and  Ita  vital  Intereets  around 
the  world. 

It  might  be  well  for  Mr.  McNamara  occa- 
sionally to  admit  his  errors  and  try  to  cor- 
rect them.  If  he  did  this,  the  public  would 
have  more  confidence  In  his  level  headednees 
and  his  Judgment.  But  so  far,  the  only  time 
I  can  remember  him  admitting  an  error  was 
when  he  confessed  he  had  miscalculated  on 
the  number  of  helicopters  to  order  for 
Vietnam. 

I  receive  many  letters  telling  about  lack  of 
supplies  for  our  boys  In  Vietnam.  Other 
Members  tell  me  they  receive  similar  letters. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  In  position  to  prove  all 
of  these  things.  But  It  does  seem  as  though 
Mr.  McNamara  has  made  some  serious  mis- 
calculations. We  know  he  said  In  March  of 
1964  that  most  of  the  16,000  U.S.  troops  In 
Vietnam  should  be  withdrawn  before  the  end 
of  1965  and  that  most  of  our  people  would  be 
out  of  Vietnam  shortly  thereafter.  If  he 
really  believed  this,  and  If  his  calculations 
were  based  upon  It,  then  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
our  boys  In  Vietnam  may  be  short  of  some  of 
the  supplies  they  now  need.  Mr.  McNamara 
Btlll  clalnu  that  they  are  completely  supplied 
and  have  everything  they  need.  Tet  I  am 
continuing  to  \irge  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
continue  their  checltlng  Into  this  phase  of 
our  war  effort.  We  can  atTord  to  take  no 
chances  In  this  field.  It  means  American 
lives. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  shift  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara from  Secretary  of  E>efense  to  a  Job 
where  his  talents  could  be  employed  in  find- 
ing cost  accounting  methods  which  would 
save  money  throughout  other  departments 
of  the  Government.  Certainly  this  Is  much 
needed.  It  could  create  a  great  saving  for 
the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  GRmsted  closing,  the 
niunber  of  Instrument  technicians  and  other 
skilled  people  who  would  accept  functional 
transfers  from  Olmsted  to  other  military 
bases  was  much  discussed.  The  boys  from 
Middletovim  prepared  excellent  briefs  on  this. 
The  vital  question  was  whether  enough  of 
these  skUled  people  would  move  to  these 
other  bases  so  that  their  functions  could  be 
carried  on  without  undue  interruption,  and 
without  too  much  of  the  delay  and  enormous 
cost  otherwise  Involved  In  recruiting  and 
training  people  to  take  their  places.  It  costs 
a  lot  of  money  to  train  a  man  to  the  highly 
skilled  level  attained  by  most  of  our  present 
and  former  Olmsted  employees. 

The  Olmsted  employees  contended  that 
only  about  35  percent  of  our  skilled  workers 
at  Middletown  would  accept  offers  to  trans- 
fer to  these  other  bases.  They  warned  that 
these  other  bases  would  not  have  a  sufficient 
pool  of  skilled  people  to  offset  this  loss.  This 
would  mean  a  serious  slowup  in  supply  and 
logistics.  McNamara's  whizz  kids  discounted 
and  pooh-poohed  this  argument.  One  docu- 
ment from  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus 
Vance's  office  pointed  to  transfer  rates  of  44 
and  60  percent  from  two  military  installa- 
tions previously  closed.  Other  documents 
placed  great  reliance  on  a  transfer  figure  of 
65  percent.  This  was  based  on  12,000  Job 
transfer  offers  made  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1964.  The  Department  not  only 
said  the  36  percent  estimate  by  oiu-  Olmsted 
employees  was  "unnecessarily  low."  It  also 
added  the  Insult  of  saying  that  those  who 
made  the  estimate  "did  not  have  access  to  all 
Information  required  to  make  a  logical  eval- 
uation." 

Well,  In  this  case  again — according  to  the 
latest  information  1  have — the  Department 
of  Defense  was  wrong.  It  was  dead  wrong — 
and  the  Department's  own  figures  show  It, 

I  have  had  placed  In  my  bands  a  memo- 
randum prepared  leas  ttian  a  month  ago  by 
the  Assistant  Director  for  Community  Ad- 
justment under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 


Defense.  It  shows  that,  as  of  January  91  of 
this  year,  only  733  Olmsted  employeas  tiave 
accepted  functional  transfer  and  moved  with 
their  Jobs  to  the  other  bases.  This  is  out  of 
a  total  of  4,414  workers  whose  employment 
at  Olmsted  had  ended  by  that  time.  Divide 
those  figures  to  get  the  pecentage,  and  you 
come  out  with  only  about  I614  percent  of  the 
employees  accepting  functional  transfer — 
I614  percent.  That  Is  nowhere  near  the  66- 
percent  figure  cited  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— or  its  lower  figures,  either.  It  Is  not 
even  anywhere  near  the  36-percent  estimate 
by  our  Olmsted  employees,  who  I  am  sure 
allowed  every  benefit  of  doubt  in  arriving 
at  a  figure  that  high. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  2.253  Olmsted  em- 
ployees had  found  other  Federal  Jobs.  The 
memorandum  Indicated  that  about  half  of 
these — 1,116 — had  been  hired  at  Mechanics- 
burg  and  New  Cumberland. 

But  the  16H  percent  figure  indicated  to 
me  that  the  Defense  Department  must  be 
having  some  real  trouble  getting  the  work 
done  at  the  bases  taking  over  Olmsted's  func- 
tions. Then  came  a  letter  to  me  from  a 
former  Olmsted  worker  who  Is  now  at  the 
Oklahoma  City  base.  He  sent  alon^  a  clip- 
ping from  the  base  newspaper.  It  said  there 
Is  now  a  critical  need  for  4,000  workers  at 
Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area.  It  quoted 
Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  McNlckle  there  as  saying. 
"Were  hurting  right  now  to  fill  2.000  va- 
cancies." It  told  about  McNlckle  leading  a 
delegation  to  Middletown  to  try  to  entice  our 
people  to  move  to  Oklahoma  City  It  quoted 
the  general  as  saying.  "If  we  don't  get  them 
(from  Middletown),  we  will  have  to  go  into 
a  training  period  the  likes  of  which  we  have 
never  seen  before."  The  news  story  further 
said  there  are  few  If  any  people  In  Oklahoma 
with  the  skills  needed  to  do  the  job. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  back  to  one  of 
the  documents  I  received  early  last  year  from 
Deputy  Secretary  Vance.  It  estimated  the 
number  of  skilled  workers  available  around 
the  Oklahoma  City  base,  and  It  said;  "This 
large  pool  of  skilled  lal>or  assures  us  that, 
even  If  no  Mlddletovirn  employees  choose  to 
transfer,  the  instrument  workload  transi- 
tion at  Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area  can 
be  accomplished  with  no  serious  impact." 

This  was,  patently,  a  grave  miscalculation. 
I  wish  It  had  not  been,  but  It  was.  While  I 
like  to  be  right — and  while  I  find  myself  and 
our  Olnvsted  employees  to  have  been  oorrect 
in  our  analysis — I  wish  for  the  sake  of  our 
country  that  we  had  been  wrong.  Particu- 
larly is  this  so  in  that  It  came  at  a  time  when 
our  Vietnam  war  effort  requires  more  and 
more  logistical  supjjort  here  at  home.  Prom 
recent  reports  about  our  problems  over  there, 
I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  It  was  one  of 
McNamaxa's  many  mlscalcvUatlons. 

We  have  all  seen  the  reports  about  the 
shortages  of  weapons  and  ammunition  and 
other  war  materiel  showing  up  In  Vietnam. 
Just  the  other  day,  I  read  about  machine- 
guns  being  stripped  from  tanks  In  Exirope  to 
be  pressed  into  service  In  South  Vietnam. 
A  large  percentage  of  our  troops  have  been 
eating  C-rations  as  a  steady  diet  because 
of  food  shortages.  Some  of  oiu  soldiers  have 
written  home  asking  their  families  to  maU 
them  such  essentials  as  combat  boots  and 
fatigues  and  underwear  and  socks. 

The  Defense  Department's  logistical  sup- 
port of  our  men  In  Vietnam  is  now  under  In- 
vestigation m  the  Congress.  There  Is  much 
evidence  to  ahow  it  has  not  been  up  to  stand- 
ard. If  the  decisions  leading  up  to  this  were 
as  flimsy  as  those  dictating  the  Olmsted 
closure,  then  it  Is  no  small  wonder. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  the  main  reason  for 
this  bill  before  us  today  stems  from  the 
reorganization  of  military  bases  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
the  past  17  months.  I  am  going  to  sug- 
gest an  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
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from  California  Indicated,  that  this  bill 
bo  made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1965 

Those  were  the  largest  nximber  of  base 
closings  ever  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try If  we  do  not  protect  the  people  who 
*er*'  crucified  by  those  actions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  those  closings, 
then  we  shall  have  failed  to  meet  the 
problem  squarely.  We  will  have  failed 
those  to  whom  the  greatest  injury  has 
been  done. 

I  have  talked  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Ros«nthal).  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [l^r.  Eulenborn] 
on  this  subject.  I  know  the  dlfBcultles 
with  which  Congress  Is  faced.  I  know 
the  long  policy  against  making  retro- 
active legislation.  I  know  the  admin- 
istrative problems  involved.  They  have 
given  me  a  very  fair  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. Bui  I  sull  feel  that  It  is  up  to  the 
House  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  those 
who  have  been  affected  already,  I  hope 
the  Members  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SAITOR.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr  KUNKEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  the  question  to  the 
gentleman  handling  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RosknthalI. 
It  has  conne  to  my  attention  that  one  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Oovemment,  namely 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  will 
not  promote  a  man  or  woman  to  a  higher 
grade  unless  they  move  the  man  or 
woman. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  make  pro- 
m<  tlons  In  the  same  town  or  in  the  same 
office.    They  win  only  make  promotions 
when  they  move  someone  to  a  different 
town.     This  has  caused  xmtold  expense 
to  people  who  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  social  security.    Is 
there  anything  in  this  bUl  which  would 
prevent  the  social  security  system  from 
changing  Its  rules  and  regulations  and 
allowing  promotions  from  assistant  man- 
ager to  manager  within  a  town  or  area? 
Mr.  R06ENTHAL.     If  the  gentleman 
will   yield,   there  Ls  nothing  In  the  bill 
tiiat  covers  that  point  directly.     How- 
ever, earlier  In  my  presentaUon  I  read 
a  letter  from  an  individual  affected  by 
the  Identical  circumstances  that  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to.    In  order  to  gain  a  pro- 
motion he  had  to  move.    The  Intention 
of  this  bill  is  to  make  that  somewhat 
easier  on  the  employee.    There  is  noth- 
ing In  the  bill  that  would  cover  their  pol- 
icy as  far  as  promotions  are  concerned. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  sincerely  hope,  while 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  bill  that 
your  committee  will  look  Into  this  mat- 
ter and  determine  whether  or  not  there 
should  not  be  a  change  In  policy  in  the 
social  security  aspects. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking,  as  I  am.  at 
the  end  of  the  hour  of  debate,  there  Is 
not  much  that  I  can  say  about  this  bill 
to  explain  It  that  has  not  already  been 
ably  saw  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  some  of  the  other  speakers. 
I  do  want,  however,  to  Indicate  my  sup- 
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port  of  this  bill.  I  think  It  is  wise. 
It  Is  far  reaching  In  Its  application, 
and  it  will  Improve  the  Federal  service 
and  Improve  the  conditions  of  those 
employed  In  the  Federal  service.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  forward  thinking  and 
one  of  the  most  humane  of  the  provi- 
sions Is  the  one  that  provides  for  the 
reimbursement  of  moving  expense  for 
those  who  may  have  been  separated  from 
the  service  due  to  a  base  closing  if  they 
are  reemployed  within  1  year  after  being 
separated  and  if.  m  such  reemployment, 
it  Is  necessary  for  them  to  move  from 
their  present  location  to  a  new  location. 
I  think  at  this  period  m  time  when  we 
are  having  so  many  base  closings  and 
.having  had  so  many  last  year,  this  will 
be  one  of  the  provisions  that  will  be  uti- 
lized Immediately.  It  wlU  be  an  aid  In 
reemploying  those  who  have,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  been  separated  from 
the  Federal  service.  I  think  also  we  have 
made  a  good  record  here  as  to  the  fact 
that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  Congress, 
although  we  cannot  do  it  through, this 
vehicle,  ,to  make  these  reimbursements 
of  expenses  nontaxable.  Certainly  this 
can  be  done  only  by  the  passage  of  an- 
other substantive  piece  of  legislation, 
several  of  which  have  been  discussed 
during  the  debate  here  today.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  act  favorably  on  one  of  those  bills 
so  that  this  blU  may  reach  Its  fullest 
meanmg  and  these  reimbursement  ex- 
penses will  not  be  counted  as  tocome  to 
the  employees,  which  would  mean  they 
would  In  fact  receive  only  a  portion  of 
the  benefit  that  we  intend  to  give  them 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing, my  colleagues  In  the  House  to- 
day to  urge  their  support  for  HJl.  10607. 
The  bill  provides  moving  expense  pay- 
ments to  civilian  Oovemment  employ- 
ees when  they  are  forced  to  relocate  as 
a  result  of  their  employee  relationship 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  myself 
was  pleased  to  be  the  original  sponsor 
within  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  a  similar  proposal. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10607  is  to  make 
the  Government  truly  competrtlve  with 
the  private  sector  In  terms  of  attracting 
and  retaining  desirable  talent.  Thus 
far  the  Congress  has  considered  legis- 
lation to  create  such  comparability  only 
insofar  as  rates  of  direct  compensation 
are  concerned.  The  proposal  before  us 
today  would  extend  this  principle  to  In- 
clude reasonable  moving  expenses  as 
well. 

The  original  concept  for  this  legis- 
lation comes  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's own  recently  conducted  sur- 
vey on  employee  moves.  This  study  of 
over  5,000  Federal  employees  shows  that 
every  day  of  the  year  nearly  100  employ- 
ees are  relocated  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
their  employer,  the  Federal  Government. 
Over  80  out  of  every  100  of  these  lose 
money  on  their  move.  The  study  shows 
further  that  the  average  out-of-pocket 
coat  for  each  employee  Is  $560  and  many 
persons  lose  over  $1,000  when  they  are 
forced  to  transfer.    It  would  seem  rea- 
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aonable  under  accepted  practices  of  mod- 
em business  for  these  loeaes  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  employer. 

The  burden  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment practice,  vls-a-vis  its  employee.*;  is 
especially  unfair  in  view  of  the  NaUons 
current  drive  for  economy.  Military 
bases  and  other  Federal  Installations  and 
facilities  In  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  elsewhere  around  the 
country,  are  being  closed  down  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  Wtiatever  the  merits 
of  these  shutdowns  may  be,  the  Inevi- 
table result  is  a  great  hardship  on  those 
who  must  move  home  and  family  in 
order  to  stay  employed. 

The  general  rule  of  thumb  contained 
in  HJl.  10607  Is  to  compensate  employees 
who  are  forced  to  move  from  one  Federal 
Job  to  another  for  whatever  might  be 
the  complete  and  reasonable  costs  of  that 
move.  Such  a  guideline  seems  to  me  to 
be  realistic.  If  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  continue  to  efBclently  administer 
the  great  number  of  programs  which  dr- 
cimistances  dictate  that  It  must,  then  we 
In  the  Congress  must  see  to  It  that  the 
Government  as  an  employer  Is  able  to 
attract  the  kind  of  people  who  can  do  a 
topnotch  Job.  The  persons  who  will 
benefit  from  the  Increased  efficiency  are, 
of  course,  the  citizens  we  represent,  the 
entire  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  therefore.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  here  In  the  House  to  vote 
In  favor  of  the  bill  that  Is  before  them 
now,  realizing  that  to  do  so  is  to 
strengthen  the  entire  country  which  we 
are  privlleKed  to  represent; 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  imanlmously  approve  this 
measiire  before  us,  H.R.  10607.  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  certam  expenses  of 
moving  and  storage  to  Federal  employees 
when  they  are  transferred  from  one  duty 
station  to  another  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  the  Government.  I  have 
had  firsthand  observation  and  experience 
In  this  matter  because  of  the  phasing  out 
of  certain  Defense  Department  faciiitles 
in  my  district  and  the  trarisfer  of  the 
career  employees  to  other  and  remote 
sections  of  the  country.  Obviously  there 
are  great  and  severe  human  and  material 
hardships  associated  with  such  unhappy 
developments  and  especially  when  the 
people  affected  have  had  long  service 
and  are  deeply  rooted  In  the  area 
communities. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to 
assuage  the  Individual  and  family  himian 
hardships  that  arise  from  the  necessity 
to  suddenly  move  to  an  unfamiliar  region 
In  another  part  of  the  country,  but  this 
Grovemment  can  and  should  do  some- 
thing to  alleviate  the  great  financial 
hardships  that  are  visited  upon  the 
worker  and  his  family  when  these  most 
distressing  events  occiu-. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  extend 
slmple^justlce  to  these  Federal  employees 
who  are  so  suddenly  uprooted  from  their 
longtime  home  environment  and  forced. 
In  order  to  retain  their  employment,  to 
move  to  another  community  with  their 
children  and  household  effects  It  Is 
easy  to  imagine  the  terrible  difficulties  of 
trying  to  sell  your  home,  locate  another 


one  In  a  new  area,  make  arrangements 
for  shipping  your  household  goods,  get 
the  children  enroDed  In  new  schools,  and 
still  report  to  your  work  station  within 
a  stated  Interval. 

Hitherto,  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  Individual  suffering 
severe  financial  losses  which  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  correct.  The  measure  pro- 
roses  to  raise  the  weight  limit  on  the 
amount  of  household  goods  to  be  shipped 
for  which  reimbursement  can  be  made, 
to  allow  travel  expenses  reimbursement 
tc  the  employee's  Immediate  family  In 
going  to  the  new  work  station  and  permit 
certain  expenses  that  are  Incurred  while 
the  employee  and  his  wife  are  trying  to 
find  suitable  living  accommodations  in 
their  new  location.  The  measure  further 
provides  limited  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  selling  of  his  pri- 
mary home  and  purchasing  a  new  home 
in  the  community  area  to  which  he  has 
been  transferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  of  relm- 
bursmg  employees  for  transfer  exftenses 
f  has  long  been  followed  in  private  busi- 
ness; the  reimbursement  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  certainly  well  within  reason 
and  the  basic  objective  of  the  blU  is  to 
extend  simple  Justice  to  loyal  and  faith- 
ful Government  employees  who  are  being 
transferred  for  tHe  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  this  House  wlU  over- 
whelmingly approve  the  measure  without 
further  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  behig  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

■nie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativeg  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
iubsectlon  (a)  of  secUon  1  of  the  Admln- 
totraUve  Bxp«n«ea  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  806. 
u  amended;  6  U.S.C.  73b-l(a) ),  la  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  the  words  "the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1931"  appearing  in  the  flrst  paren- 
theees  contained  therein,  and  Inserting  In 
Meu  thereof  "sffctlon  4  of  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1049  (63  SUt.  166,  aa  amended;  6 
OAC  837)"; 

(3)  striking  the  word  "aeTen"  appearing 
'a  the  second  paxentheaea  contained  therein, 
fcnd  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"•leven"'; 

(3)  striking  out  of  the  flrst  proviso  con- 
tained therein  the  words  "the  Subsistence 
tipense  Act  of  1926  (6  U.S.C.  898)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "section  6 
of  the  Travel  Ebcpenae  Act  of  1940  (63  SUt. 
IM.  as  amended;  5  U.S.C.  838)  ". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1646  (60  Stat. 
*)■?.  a«  amended;  6  UJ3.C.  73b-l(b)),  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  worda  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  flrst  sentence  In  the  sribsectlon  ",  except 
U»«t  payment  of  actual  expenaes  may  be 
made  whenever,  under  regulations  prescribed 
^  the  Prealdent,  the  head  of  the  agency 
determines  that  such  method  of  payment  la 
more  economical  to  the  Oovemment." 

Sec.  2.  The  Admlnlgtratlve  Bspensea  Act 
<^  1B46  (60  Stat.  806) .  aa  amended,  la  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sac.  83.  Under  aueh  regulations  aa  the 
f^artdent  may  prescribe  and  to  the  extent 
■•••ned  neceaaary  and  appropriate.  e«  pro- 
"<»d  therein,  appropriations  or  other  funds 
avaUable  to  the  departmenU  for  admlnla- 
"»Uve  ezpenae*  ahaU  be  available  for  the 
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relmbuTMrnent  of  all  or  part  of  the  follow- 
ing expenses  of  offlcera  or  employees  for 
whom  the  Government  pays  expenses  of 
travel  and  transportation  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  1  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  expenses  of  per  diem  allowance 
In  lieu  of  the  subsistence  expenses  of  the 
Immediate  family  of  the  olJlcer  or  employee 
while  en  route  between  his  old  and  new  of- 
ficial atations.  not  In  exceaa  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  ratea  prescribed  In  or  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  Travel  Exi>enae  Act  of  1040 
(S3  Stat.  166,  aa  amended;  6  UJB.C.  836) . 

"(2)  "nie  expensea  of  per  diem  allowance 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee and  his  spouse,  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed  In  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1040  (63  Stat.  166, 
aa  amended:  5  tJ.S.C.  836).  and  the  expenses 
of  transportation  to  seek  permanent  resi- 
dence quarters  at  a  new  official  station  when 
both  the  old  said  new  stations  are  located 
within  the  continental  United  States,  ex- 
cluding Alaska,  provided  that  such  expenses 
may  be  allowed  only  for  one  round  trip  In 
connection  with  each  change  of  station  of 
the  officer  or  employee. 

"(3(  The  subsistence  expenses  of  the  officer 
or  employee  and  his  Immediate  family  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  while  occupying  tem- 
porary quarters  when  the  new  offld&l  sta- 
tion la  looa4«d  wlthm  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  the  CTommon wealth 
of  Puecto  Blco.  and  the  Oanal  Zone:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  period  of  residence  In  tem- 
porary quarters  may  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional thirty  days  when  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee moves  to  or  from  Hawaii.  Alaska,  the 
territories  and  poesessioDs,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
except  that  reimbursement  for  subsistence 
expenses  actually  incurred  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  from  such  average  dally 
rates  per  person  as  may  be  prescribed  In  such 
regulations,  bi^t  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum jjer  diem  rates  prescribed  In  or  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
of  1949  (63  SUt.  166.  as  amended;  5  VJB.C. 
836),  for  the  localities  in  which  the  tem- 
porary quarters  are  located,  for  the  first  ten 
days  of  such  period,  two-thirds  of  such  rates 
for  the  second  ten  days,  and  one-half  for  the 
balance  of  such  period,  including  the  addi- 
tional thirty  days 

"(4)  The  expenaes  of  the  sale  of  the  resi- 
dence (or  the  settlement  of  an  unexpired 
lease)  of  the  officer  or  employee  at  the  old 
official  sUtion  and  purchase  of  a  home  at  the 
new  official  station  required  to  be  paid  by 
him  when  the  old  and  new  official  stations  are 
located  within  the  United  SUtes  (Including 
the  District  of  Colimibla),  lu  territories  and 
poaneaslons.  the  Oommonweelth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Oanal  Zone,  but  reimbursement 
for  brokerage  fees  on  the  sale  of  the  resi- 
dence shall  not  exceed  such  fees  as  are  cus- 
tomarUy  charged  In  the  locality  where  the 
residence  is  located  and  no  reimbursement 
shall  be  made  for  losses  on  the  sale  of  the 
residence.  This  provision  applies  regardless 
of  whether  the  title  tc  the  residence  or  the 
unexpired  lease  la  In  the  name  of  the  offlcer 
or  employee  alone.  In  the  Joint  names  of  the 
offlcer  or  employee  and  a  member  of  h.'s  Im- 
mediate family,  or  In  the  name  of  a  member 
of  his  Immediate  family  alone. 

"Sac.  24.  Under  such  regulatlona  as  the 
President  may  preecrlbe  and  to  the  extent 
deemed  neceaaary  and  appropriate,  as  pro- 
vided therein,  and  notwlthsUndlng  other 
reimbursement  authorized  under  this  Act. 
an  offlcer  or  employee  who  Is  reimbursed  un- 
der section  1(a)  or  section  23  of  this  Act 
ahrall.  If  he  has  an  Inunedlate  family,  receive 
an  amount  equ&l  to  two  wetita'  basic  oom- 
pensatlon.  or.  If  be  does  noi  have  an  imme- 
diate family,  an  amount  equal  to  one  week's 
ba.aic  compensation:  Provided,  That  anch 
amounts  shall   not  exceed   amounts  deter- 


mined from  tbe  maxlmtim  rate  of  grade 
OS-13  In  the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  the  Claaal- 
fleatlon  Act  of  1040.  as  amended. 

"Sec.  25.  Under  such  regulations  aa  the 
President  may  prescribe — 

"(a)  Whenever  any  civilian  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee (Including  any  new  appointee  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(b)  of  this  Aet.  aa 
amended)  Is  assigned  to  a  permanent  duty 
station  at  an  Isolated  location  In  the  contl- 
nenUl  United  SUUs.  excluding  Alaska,  to 
which  he  cannot  take  or  at  wlUch  he  Is  un- 
able to  use  his  household  goods  and  personal 
effects  because  of  the  absence  of  residence 
quarters  at  such  location,  nontemporary 
storage  expeases  or  storage  at  Oovemment 
expense  In  Government-owned  facilities  (in- 
cluding related  transporutlon  and  other  ex- 
penses), whichever  Is  more  economical,  may 
be  allowed  such  officer  or  eniployee  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  head  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  or  agency  concerned.  In 
no  InsUnce  shall  the  weight  of  the  property 
stored  under  this  subsection,  together  with 
the  weight  Uansported  under  section  1  or 
section  7(b)  of  this  Act,  exceed  the  total 
maxlnmm  weight  the  offlcer  or  employee 
vrould  be  entitled  to  have  moved,  and  the 
period  of  nont^  mporary  storage  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  years. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  authorize  reim- 
bursement to  officers  and  employees  traveling 
under  orders  Issued  more  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  36.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  fourth  proviso  of  section 
1(a)  of  this  Act.  in  transfers  between  de- 
partments for  reasons  of  reduction  In  force 
or  transfer  of  function,  expenaes  authorized 
under  secUon  I.  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
subsections  (e)  and  (f )  other  than  expenses 
authorized  In  connection  with  transfers  to 
foreign  countries,  and  under  sections  23  and 
24  of  this  Act  may  be  paid  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  the  department  from  which  the 
officer  or  employee  Is  transferred  or  by  the 
department  to  which  he  Is  transferred,  aa 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments concerned. 

"Sec.  27.  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  a  former  offlcer  or 
employee  separated  by  reason  of  reduction  In 
force  or  transfer  of  function  who  Is  reem- 
ployed within  six  months  of  the  date  of  such 
separation  by  a  nontemporary  appointment 
at  a  different  geographical  location  from  that 
where  such  septaratlon  occurred  may  be  al- 
lowed and  i>ald  the  expenses  authorized  by 
section  1  of  this  Act,  and  may  receive  the 
benefits  authorized  by  sections  23  and  24  of 
this  Act.  In  tbe  same  manner  aa  though  he 
had  been  transferred  to  the  location  of  re- 
employment from  the  location  where  sepa- 
rated In  the  Interest  of  the  Government 
without  a  break  In  service. 

"Sec.  28.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1.  and  of 
sections  23,  24,  25.  and  27  of  this  Act,  the 
travel  and  transporutlon  expenaea.  Including 
atorage  of  household  gooda  and  personal  ef- 
fects, and  other  relocation  allowances  shall 
not  be  allowed  thereunder  when  a  civilian 
officer  or  employee  Is  transferred  within  the 
continental  United  States,  excluding  Alaska, 
unless  and  until  such  offlcer  or  employee  shall 
agree  In  writing  to  remain  In  the  Govern- 
ment aervlce  for  twelve  months  following  his 
transfer,  unless  separated  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control  and  acceptable  to  the  department 
or  agency  concerned.  In  case  of  violation  of 
such  agreement,  any  moneys  expended  by  the 
United  SUtes  under  said  sections  of  this  Act 
on  account  of  such  officer  or  onployee  ahall 
be  recoverable  from  him  as  a  debt  due  the 
United  SUtes." 

8mc.  i.  BegulaUona  under  tbU  Act  shall  be 
prescribed  within  ninety  days  following  the 
data  of  enactment  but  ahall  be  retroactive  to 
anch  date. 
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Mr  ROSENTHAL  (Interrupting  the 
reeding  of  the  bill>.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanlmoua  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  au.y  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  YorlC 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Rosen- 
thal] a  question  or  two  about  the  bill. 
The  phrase  transferred  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Oovemment"  has  been  used 
-several  times  this  afternoon.  What 
about  an  employee  who  asks  to  be  trans- 
ferred ">  Would  that  employee  be  trans- 
f  rred  at  the  convenience  of  the  Oov- 
trnment? 

M.-   ROSENTHAL.    No. 

Mr  OROSS.  Then,  this  bill  would  not 
apply  to  the  employee  who  seeks  a  trans- 
fer to  another  Job? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  The  answer  to  that 
question  Is  that  It  would  not  apply  to 
hmi. 

Mr  GROSS.  Earlier  we  discussed  to 
some  extent  the  insurance  phase  of  the 
bill  Do  I  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man s  committee  or  some  other  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  is  proposing  to  do 
something  about  the  subject  of  insurance 
to  be  carried  on  household  goods  that  are 
transported  under  the  terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Indicated  to  us  that  this  Is  a 
ciatter  that  they  were  deeply  concerned 
with,  as  is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
they  intended  to  handle  it  by  regulation. 
■Ks  I  said  earlier,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  that  Insurance 
Is  something  that  should  be  obtained  on 
the  transfer  of  household  goods  and  it 
shouJd  be  an  allowable  expense. 

M:  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Am  I  correct  In  assuming  that  schedule 
C  appointees  in  Oovemment  will  be 
co-,>'red  as  well  as  Class  Act  employees? 
In  other  fords,  that  political  appointees 
In  Government  will  be  covered  by  the 

bii:' 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Under  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  It  says  that*;  "Under 
such  regulations  as  the  PresliSnt  may 
prescribe,  any  civilian  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  who,"  and  it  con- 
tinues to  go  on  and  says  that  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  Government  is  transferred. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
•Aou'd  conclude  from  that,  that  any 
civilian  officer,  or  one  who  meets  that 
definition,  would  come  imder  the  defini- 
tions of  this  bill. 

Mr   GROaS     I  see. 

Would  It  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  cost-plus  contracts  into  which  the 
Oovemment  enters  with  private  enter- 
prl.se  have  had  a  bearing  and  contributed 
to  the  pressuie  for  this  legislation? 

In  other  words,  coat-plus  contractors 
uoriclng  for  the  Federal  Government 
nave  no  trouble  Insofar  as  I  know  In 
addins  movlns  costs  of  their  employees 
to  the  cost-s  that  are  charged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  Jj.st  wondered  If  in  the  hearings  on 
thi.s  bill  and  In  the  development  of  thUi 
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legislation  the  gentlemen  ha«  found  that 
this  created  pressure  for  the  legislation? 
There  have  been  statements  made  this 
afternoon  that  private  Industry  la  in- 
creasingly paying  the  moving  expenses  of 
employees. 

I  wonder  how  much  of  this  might  be 
attributable  to  the  coat-plus  contracts 
which  run  Into  the  billions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  ROSEarrHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  recall  no  direct  testimony  on  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
raises. 

I  believe  the  major  emphasis  of  the  bill 
is  directed  toward  the  Inequity  that  the 
Federal  employees  suffered  In  not  being 
compensated  for  these  expense  Items. 
Apparently  there  was  some  limitation  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
reluctance,  to  move  employees  around  as 
freely  as  they  would  like,  and  also  some 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
to  make  these  moves.  However.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  an 
Interesting  observation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  bill  is 
going  to  result  In  a  substantial  Increase 
in  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  more  than 
100.000  employees  are  going  to  be  added 
to  the  Federal  payroll  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
taxpayer  can  be  expected  to  live  with 
these  burdens,  if  the  number  of  Federal 
employees  continues  to  be  Increased  at 
that  rate,  and  If  the  fringe  benefits  to 
Federal  employees  are  to  be  increased. 
This  bill.  If  finally  enacted,  does  repre- 
sent another  fringe  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  all  Members  of  Congress 
will  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  as  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  Increase, 
and  100,000  In  1  year  is  a  lot  of  them, 
so  will  the  direct  costs  of  employees  in 
specific  Jobs,  and  added  must  be  the 
fringe  benefits  as  embodied  In  bills  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
take  cognizance  of  this.  I  hope  there  will 
soon  be  some  sign — some  Indication — 
that  the  expansion  of  the  already  huge 
Central  Government  Is  going  to  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee    amendment:    Page    4,    Une   7, 
strike  out  'Zone,  except  that"  and  insert  In 
neu  thereof  "Stone;  Provided  further,  That". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  Une  1, 
strike  out  "shall  not  exceed  such  fees  as  are 
customarily"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "and 
other  expenses  under  this  subsection  attall 
not  exce«d  those  customarily". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5.  Une  IS, 
strike  out  "equal  to"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "not  to  exceed". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  18 
strike  out  "equal  to"  and  Insert  la  Ueu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Conmiittee  amendment:  Page  7,  Une  10 
strike  out  "six  months"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "one  year". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMEKDICENT  OmilKD  BT   VOL.   Kt7NKEL 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kunkcl:  Page 
8.  strike  out  Unes  11  to  13.  Inclusive,  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Reg\Uatlon8  under  this  Act  shall 
be  prescribed  within  ninety  days  foUowlng 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  but  shall 
be  retroacUve  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  The  amendments  nuide  by  this 
Act  shaU  become  effective  as  of  January  1 
1965." 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  makes  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  retroactive  to  January  1.  1965.  As 
presently  written,  the  provisions  would 
apply  only  to  employees  transferring 
after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  submit  that  this  legislation  would 
not  have  come  before  this  Congress  had 
It  not  been  for  the  military  base  closings 
announced  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  In  November  of  1964.  Time  and 
again,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
made  reference  to  the  base  closings  as 
a  motivating  factor  behind  this  bill. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  thousands  of  De- 
fense Department  employees  already 
have  moved,  or  are  In  the  process  of 
moving,  under  the  old  law  which  pro- 
vides completely  Inadequate  reimburse- 
ment of  the  expenses  Involved. 

Unless  this  bill  Is  made  retroactive,  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  vast  Ineq- 
uity— an  unfortunate  paradox.  Em- 
ployees moving  before  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  have  been  compensated  at  far 
lower  rates  than  employees  of  the  same 
department  moving  after  enactment  of 
this  bill.  But  all  of  the  moves  are  dic- 
tated and  made  necessary  by  the  same 
program. 

Remember  this:  The  military  base 
closings  announced  In  1964  are  still  In 
progress.  More  base  'closings  were 
Initiated  only  last  December.  They,  too. 
are  still  imderway. 

If  this  bill  Is  not  made  retroactive,  then 
we  will  be  treating  one  group  of  em- 
ployees In  a  different  and  far  less  suit- 
able manner  than  another  group. 

And  yet  all  of  these  employees  actually 
are  In  the  same  boat.  They  really  have 
no  choice  about  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred— whether  It  Is  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  or  after  Its  enactment. 
More  important,  they  are  all  affected 
by  the  same  set  of  ordersr-the  military 
l»se  closings  orders  of  November  1964, 


and  December  1965.  The  lives  and  small 
savings  of  all  of  these  employees re- 
gardless of  their  dates  of  transfer — have 
been  and  will  be  afiected  by  the  same  set 
of  orders. 

My  amendment  carries  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  back  to  what  I  think  Is  a  logi- 
cal date.  It  Is  the  start  of  the  past  calen- 
dar year.  Undoubtedly,  few  If  any  De- 
fense Department  employees  were  trans- 
ferred before  that  time  as  a  result  of  the 
November  1964  orders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  rare  situa- 
tion here.  This  Is  not  a  case  where,  at 
any  given  time.  Just  a  few  employees  here 
and  there  throughout  the  Goverrunent 
are  being  transferred.  This  Is  a  case 
where  large  numbers  of  employees,  all  at 
the  same  time  and  all  at  the  same  Fed- 
eral installations,  have  been  confronted 
with  the  unhappy  prospect  of  moving. 
The  Impact  has  been  Inimense. 

This  fact,  more  than  anything  else 
has  brought  to  the  fore— In  their  minds 
as  well  as  our  minds— the  inequities  of 
the  existing  provisions  for  moving  ex- 
penses. Make  no  mistake.  It  also  has 
brought  to  the  fore,  in  their  minds  the 
injustice  which  will  result  if  one  group 
has  been  compensated  Inadequately  im- 
der the  old  law  and  another  group  Is 
compensated  adequately  imder  a  new 
law. 

_  Over  the  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  proud  of  the  way  this  body  has 
taken  action  on  countless  occasions  to 
correct  Inequities  showing  up  In  our  laws. 

Except  for  the  abrupt  manner  In  which 
Secretary  McNamara  announced  the  base 
closings  In  November  1-964— let  alone 
those  of  last  December— the  Congress 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  help 
make  these  massive  transitions  less  bur- 
densome and  less  disruptive  for  the  in- 
dividuals involved. 

By  all  standards — except  that  we 
were  taken  by  surprise— this  bill  should 
have  been,  and  would  have  been,  enacted 
many  months  ago. 

It  was  not  enacted  many  months  ago 
But  we  can  correct  that  by  adopting  my 
amendment  to  make  it  retroacUve 

«!!!r  °^SS     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr  KUNKEL.  I  ^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  How  much  will  your 
Mnendment  cost? 

"emn'^tS?^-  'I  <^"»°tt«M  the  gen- 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 

n«e  In  opposlUon  to  the  amendment. 

«irt^<:i^fl?,^™*°-  t^^  subcommittee  con- 
sidered this  amendment,    in  response  to 

^n/u^  '^,"*^^  ^y  t^*  distinguished 
wnt  eman  from  Pennsylvania,  we  com- 
municated with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 

^^^Ton^s:  ''"'''^"-     ™^  -^- 
Quesuon.  There   have    been    nroooeala   to 

^ord^*t^?  ■*?  p"^*^'"  "'^ » retiSL^i;;:^^.^ 

LTtL^  '"'^"**«  K^°"P«  °^  employees  who 

W^</1h^  "^^T^  ^  ""^  ^^^ons  recenuy. 
•^ouia  this  be  feasible? 

^Di^-J^**^*^"   »*t«»«ively   because  the 

^i  s^hi'Ji!**""'**  ^^'  "P«««  through 
wi«  evidence,   in   Instances    where   recelpta 
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would  be  required.  For  example,  allowances 
for  expenaee  of  temporary  quarters  must  be 
supported  with  receipts,  and  similar  evi- 
dence would  be  required  for  expense*  of  aell- 
Ing  and  buying  resldeneee.  We  believe  In 
most  Instance*  such  records  would  be  un- 
available and  Incomplete  and  consequenUv 
It  would  not  be  feasible  to  provide  the  al- 
lowancee  on  a  retroactive  basis. 

Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  regula- 
tions have  yet  to  be  promulgated  and 
because  aU  of  the  evldenclary  support 
that  would  be  required  under  the  regula- 
tions would  more  than  likely  be  unavail- 
able, we  must  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  urge  that  it  be  defeated 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
^.  ^r.  UDALL.  I  merely  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for 
brhiglng  out;  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  the  administration 
for  proposing  It.  because  this  Is  based 
upon  an  original  administration  proposal 
submitted  last  year. 

In  our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  we  have  encountered  many 
Instances  where  a  transferred  employee 
was  penalized  by  several  hundred  dollars. 
I  remember  one  case  of  an  FAA  employee 
who  was  assigned  to  a  new  station  across 
the  country  and  lost  as  much  as  $800  by 
being  transferred.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment Is  attempting  to  be  and  should  be 
a  model  employer.  We  want  to  provide 
benefits  of  this  kind  for  the  very  dedi- 
cated and  very  able  people  who  make 
Government  service  a  career. 

So  I  Intend  to  support  this  bill,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  author  of  It  and  all 
of  those  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
vote  on  It  here  today. 

Mr.  ROSErJTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   fMr.  Kunkfl]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bin  (H.R.  10607)  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees, 
and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  for 
storage  of  household  goods  and  personal 
effects  of  employees  assigned  to  Isolated 
duty  stations  within  the  conUnental 
United  States,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 781,  he  reported  the  biU  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule   the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  wHl  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ia  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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The  Irfll  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leglslaUve  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT    GROWS    FOR    PLAN    TO 
SELL  SILVER  DOLLARS  TO  AMERI- 
CAN CANCER  SOCIETY  AND  AMER- 
ICAN HEART  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  have  introduced  legls- 
lation  which  would  permit  the  Treasury 
Department  to  sell  sUver  dollars  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  to  the 
American  Heart  Association. 

The  bills  wouldjiermit  the  two  health 
orgamzations  uTreseU  the  silver  dollars 
using  the  profits  exclusively  for  research 
fcHT  cancer.  Heart  disease,  and  stroke 
The  sUver  dcfilars.  including  2.800  000 
minted  at  Cariipn  City  In  the  1800's,  are 
believed  to  have\  numismatic  value  sev- 
eral times  their  monetary  worth.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  esUmated  that  the  sale 
of  these  silver  dollars  could  raise  as  much 
as  $35  million  for  this  vei-v  worthwhile 
and  necessary  health  research. 

While  this  plan  would  help  these  two 
nonprofit  health  organizations.  It  would 
also  give  the  Treasury  Department 
an  orderly  means  of  disposing  of  Its  Idle 
stock  of  silver  dollars.  This  legislation 
would  provide  a  means  of  distributing 
these  valuable  silver  dollars  without  the 
profits  going  to  ^peculators. 

Yesterday  leading  members  of  the 
American  Cancer  S6clety  and  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  met  Informally 
with  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  indicate  the  organization's  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

Among  those  present  from  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  were  Mrs.  Charles  W 
Bailey.  Austin.  Tex.,  a  member  of  the 
Society's  NaUonal   Crusade   Committee 
and  a  director  of  the  Texas  Division  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society;  Travis  T 
Wallace,  Dallar .  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society;    Mrs.   Robert   E.    Ring  I  e    Palo 
Verdes  Estates.  CaUf ..  a  member  of  the 
national  aMoclatlon's  board  of  directors- 
and  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Hartford.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  eastern  program  consultant. 
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In  attenduiee  from  the  American 
lleart  Association  were  Dr.  Helen  B. 
Taussijr.  president  of  the  American 
Heart  Aaaoclatlon  and  professor  emeritus 
of  pediatrics,  Johns  Hopkina  University, 
BrtUlmore;  and  Rosa  Reld.  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Association's  Finance 
Committee.  Dr  Murray  M.  Copeland, 
associate  director  of  education,  M.  D.  An- 
derson Hospital  and  Tumor  Lnstitute, 
Ho'jston.  Tex  ,  was  unable  to  attend  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  executive  committees  of  both 
organizations  adopted  resolutions  which 
were  presented  at  the  meeting  yesterday. 
\Tr  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Rkcoro 
rj;nes  of  both  of  these  resolutions: 
liKsoLUTioN  or  THi  Amcxican  Cancke  Socimr 
Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
challenged  the  Nation's  conscience  with  his 
statement,  •'Unleas  we  do  better,  two-thirds 
of  all  Americans  now  living  will  suffer  or  die 
from  cancer,  heart  disease  or  stroke";  and 

Whereas  the  American  Heart  Association 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society  carry  out 
extensive  programs  against  the  two  greatest 
disease  killers  and  are  thoroughly  experienced 
and  qualified  In  the  area  of  research;  and 

Whereas  only  through  research  can  many 
mlUions  of  living  Americans  escape  the 
tragedy  and  Buffering  of  death  from  cancer; 
and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Wmoht  Patman  In- 
troduced on  March  1,  1968.  a  bill  (H.R.  13150) 
authorizing  the  sale  of  sUndard  silver  dollars 
at  face  value  to  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Cancer  Society,  to 
enable  theta  to  resell  the  dollars  at  market 
price  which  is  substantially  more  than  face 
value  for  the  benefit  of  research:  Therefore 
belt 

Re.^olved,  That  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety agrees  that  the  entire  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  its  share  of  the  silver  dollars  will 
be  used  for  cancer  research  as  part  of  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Sam  Rayburn-Robert  Taft 
Memorial  Cancer  Research  Fiuid  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society;  and  further 

Resolveti.  That  the  sale  of  the  dollars  will 
be  so  conducted  as  to  give  opportunities  to 
both  small  and  large  collectors  and  avoid 
benefit*  to  speculators;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety congratulates  Congressman  Wbioht 
Patman  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  their  support  of  this 
imaginative  legislation  whose  enactment 
would  ba  a  major  contribution  to  cancer  re- 
aearch. 

Ma«cr  18.  1988. 

RSSOLUTTOH  or  THB   AMXmtCAN   HKAKT 

AasociATioif 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in 
convening  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke,  pointed 
out:  'Unless  we  do  better,  two- thirds  of  all 
Americans  now  living  will  suffer  or  die  from 
cancer,  heart  disease  or  stroke.  I  expect  you 
to  do  something  about  it." 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Treasury  la  desirous  of 
finding  an  equitable  and  sensible  way  to  dis- 
pose In  the  public  interest  of  an  Inventory 
of  SUndard  silver  dollars  now  held  in  the 
Treasury  so  that  they  will  be  available  to 
coin  collectors,  large  and  amaU,  throughout 
the  country; 

Whereas  the  American  Heart  Association 
and  the  Anaerlcan  Cancer  Society,  the  two 
voluntary  agencies  named  in  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission,  need  funds  for 
'•••arch,  the  recruitment  and  training  ot 
rttally  needed  manpower,  and  other  Impor- 
tant profcrnm  ns«U  la  bean  dlewwe,  eanoar 
and  sLroae. 


Whereas  the  Honorable  Waioirr  Patman  on 
March  1.  1086,  Introduced  a  bUl  (HJi.  13160) 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  that  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  such  Inventory  of  standard 
sUver  dollars  at  face  value  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation; Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation hereby  endorses  HJi.  13160  and  urges 
the  Congress  that  It  be  enacted  into  law,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  entire  net  pro- 
ceeds received  by  the  association  from  the 
sale  of  dollars  acquired  pursuant  thereto  will 
be  used  solely  for  research,  manpower  recruit- 
ment and  training,  and  other  vitally  needed 
programs  in  the  fields  of  heart  disease  and 
stroke,  it  being  the  Intent  of  the  association 
to  place  all  such  proceeds  In  a  special  fund 
suitably  named  In  honor  of  outstanding 
Americans  who  have  faced  serious  problems 
of  heart  disease:  and 

The  association  expresses  its  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxu-rency  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Its  chairman,  Congressman  Wright  Patuan, 
for  their  support  of  this  legislation  and  com- 
mends them  for  their  ingenuity  in  finding  a 
solution  to  the  Treasury's  problem  that  la 
equitable  and  sensible  and  feasible  and  that 
will  not  result  in  windfall  profits  for  specula- 
tors but  will  furnish  needed  support  for  ur- 
gently needed  programs  In  the  fight  against 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, Saturday,  March  19,  1986. 

Mr.  SpecJcer,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  widespread  support  In  the 
Congress  and  among  the  general  public. 
Already  16  members,  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  Introduced  bills  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  legislation  which 
I  Introduced  on  March  1,  these  bills  have 
been  placed  In  the  hopper  by  Representa- 
tives Rkuss,  McGrath,  Moorhkao,  Rkks, 
Ashley,  Barrett.  Dw^er,  Orabowski, 
MiNiSH,  St  Germain,  Widnall,  Todd, 
ANNTmzio.  Pino,  and  Hansen. 

The  plan  Is  also  receiving  favorable 
comment  In  the  press.  I  place  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  March  3,  1966, 
entitled  "Coins  for  Cures"  and  a  letter 
which  I  have  written  to  the  newspaper  In 
response  to  this  editorial: 

COINS  roB  Ccaxs 

Has  there  ever  been  a  Pederal-ald  plan 
that  didn't  cost  the  taxpayer  a  dime?  A 
novel  proposal  from  Representative  Waioar 
Patkan,  of  Texarkana — a  Federal-aid  plan, 
pure  and  simple — offers  Jxist  that:  aid  for  two 
charities  that  would  leave  the  taxpayer's 
wallet  untouched. 

The  Patman  plan  would  have  the  Federal 
Government  seU  about  3  million  rare  silver 
dollars  at  face  value  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  the  American  Heart  Association. 
The  two  charities  would  buy  the  coins  for 
precisely  what  they  were  worth  when  most 
of  them  were  minted  at  Carson  City  In  the 
1800's — •!  each.  On  the  coin  collectors'  mar- 
ket, however,  the  coins  are  worth  many  times 
a3  million. 

The  plan  la  so  simple  that  the  wary  cit- 
izen, accustomed  to  figure  Juggling  and  other 
slelght-of-hand  tricks,  may  suspect  an  ace 
up  the  proponent's  sleeve.  But  the  plan  la 
entirely  devoid  of  tricks.  It  would  be  a  mere 
exchange,  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  profits  that  the  ACS  and  AHA  would 
realize  from  the  transaction  would  be  poured 
directly  into  the  two  groupe'  primary  func- 
tioo — the  search  for  cancer  and  heart  disease 


The  Federal  Oovernment,  with  good  re- 
sults in  most  cases  is  already  subsldlzinif 
medical  research.  That  subsidy  is  borne  bv 
the  taxpayer.  ' 

Becaiwe  the  Patman  plan  is  virtually  cost- 
free  and  the  proceeds  would  aid  two  worthy 
charities  it  deserves  the  most  favorable  con 
Blderation. 

Mabch  12, 1966 
Mr.  Dick  Wist. 
Editortal  Editor. 
The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

DcA«  Ma.  Wmt:  I  want  to  thank  the  Dallai 
News  for  its  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
early  part  of  March  on  "Coins  for  Cures  • 

This  bUl  proposing  that  the  Treasury  sell 
the  •2,900,000  Of  $1  sliver  coins  is  receiving 
tremendous  support.  Your  editorial  will  b« 
very  helpful  to  the  cause. 

Some  of  the  silver  dollars  are  very  valuable 
as  you  probably  know.  It  Is  estimated  that 
less  than  3  million  silver  dollars  will  bring 
as  high  as  »36  mllUon  at  pubUc  auction, 
which  would  be  a  tremendous  lift  for  these 
two  worthy  funds. 

It  is  considered  to  be  the  best  plan  that 
has  been  proposed  for  the  Treasury  to  dis- 
pose of  them  and  at  the  same  time  not  permu 
any  person  or  selfish  group  to  receive  such 
a  tremendous  windfall  of  profit. 

The  thousands  of  coin  collectors  are  small 
business  concertu  that  too  wUl  be  helped 
tremendously  by  the  release  of  the  colni  on 
the  market.  The  fact  that  small  bualnesi 
Is  being  helped  In  such  a  major  way  in 
addition  to  the  very  worthy  causes  of  heart 
and  cancer  will  also  be  pleasing  to  all  of  u« 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  editorial.  I  am 
Sincerely  yoius, 

WaicRT  Patmam  . 

I  also  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal today  on  the  pending  bills. 
Sn-VKR-DoLLAa   Parlat   Mat   Hrr  the  Jack- 
pot   roa    DisEAsc    Picimas — Bnx  Wotnji 
Allow   Sale   or  Coins  to   Hcart,  Canch 
Groups    for    Resale    at    Paorrr   to   Pub- 
lic 

Wabhinotoh. — Gaining  support  In  Con- 
gress Is  a  novel  proposal  to  parlay  3  million 
of  the  Treasury's  silver  dollars  Into  as  much 
as  $50  million  for  private  disease-fighting 
research. 

The  plan  would  authorize  the  Treasury 
to  sell  its  silver  dollars  at  face  value  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  American 
Heart  Association.  These  groupe  then  would 
resell  the  coins  to  collectors.  Many  of  the 
silver  dollars  In  the  Treasury  stockpile  were 
minted  In  Carson  City,  Nev.,  In  the  19lh 
century,  and  supposedly  are  greatly  valued 
by  coin  collectors. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  a  director  of  the 
Texas  division  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, estimates  the  two  groups  could  real- 
ize a  profit  between  $35  million  and  ISO 
million  on  the  resale  of  the  coins.  Sale* 
might  be  spread  over  S  years  to  avoid  glut- 
ting the  collectors'  market, 

A  bill  authorizing  the  Treasury  to  sell 
the  coins  Is  being  sponsored  by  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  Chairman  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas.  Unlike  other  domestic  mon- 
ey proposals,  which  often  split  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  Into  warring  fanctlons,  Mr 
Patman's  plan  has  produced  feelings  of , 
friendship  and  harmony  among  his  col- 
leagues. At  a  meeting  yesterday  with  dele- 
gates from  the  two  disease -fighting  orga- 
nizations, one  lawmaker  after  another  made 
a  little  speech  In  support  of  the  coin  sale 
Representative  Wisnall,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  called  the  propKjsed 
sale    "an  extremely  worthwhile  project. " 
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Chairman  Patman  said  formal  hearings  on 
his  bill  will  be  held  soon. 


THE  WHTTE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION— 
NAnONAL  CITIZENS'  COMMISSION 
REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


for  that  reason  I  submit  It  for  the  Rkc- 
oro at  this  time : 

Rcpo«t  of  the  Commtttse  on  Urban  Devel- 
opment, THE  WHrra  House  CoNnxENCK  on 
International  CooPEaATioN 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  legislative  Interest  in 
the  housing  and  urban  development  field 
right  now  is  focusing  among  others  on  a 
program  for  certain  demonstration  cities, 
and  hearings  are  In  progress  to  glean 
from  all  the  knowledgeable  leaders  in 
this  field  their  ideas  of  what  form  this 
national  effort  should  take.     In  this  con- 
nection. It  has  been  interesting  to  note 
that  this  is  not  regarded  In  our  country 
as  a  purely  domestic  concern.    The  prob- 
lem of  the  breakneck  growth  of  cities 
and   resulting   complications   exists   on 
every  continent.    At  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation one  of  the  liveliest  discussions 
was  sparked  in  the  section  devoted  to  the 
subject    of    urban    development.    More 
than  300  leaders  from  every  section  of 
the  country  came  specifically  to  partici- 
pate in  this  panel  and  discuss  the  recom- 
mendations for  action  to  be  made  to  the 
President. 

This  solid  evidence  of  interest  Is  a  re- 
flection of  the  care  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee   on     Urban     Develc^ment    had 
worked  on  Its  report.    They  had  been 
meeting  for  almost  a  year  preceding  the 
White  House  Conference,  and  had  for 
chairman  my  fellow  Texan,   Raymond 
Nasher,  of  Dallas.    Ray  Nasher  worked 
his  Committee  hard  and  brought  them  to 
Washington  repeatedly  until  they  could 
hammer  out  a  report  with  recommenda- 
tions on  which  all  of  them  could  agree. 
The  members  of  that  Committee  were: 
Charles    Abrams,    professor.    Columbia 
University;  Oscar  A.  deLima,  president. 
Roger  Smith  Hotel  Corp.;  George  Dug- 
gar,  director,  urban  affairs  program,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  Patrick  Healy.  ex- 
ecutive   director.    National    League    of 
Cities:  Ralph  Lazarus,  president,  F^er- 
ated  Department  Stores,  Inc.;   Stanley 
Marcus,      president,      Neiman-Marcus; 
Margaret  Mead,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  Harvey  S.  PerlofT,  di- 
rector,   regional    and    urban    planning 
studies.     Resources     for     the     Future; 
Raphael    D.    Silver,    president,    Keller- 
Silver  Corp.;  Shelby  Southard,  Coopera- 
uve  League  of  the  United  States;  Her- 
man w.  Steinkraus,  United  Nations  Asso- 
A   «?."  °^  ^^  United  States;  Lawrence 
A_  Wien,  partner,  Wlen,  Lane  &  Klein; 
p-azar  B.  Wilde,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. 
»h   i!  ^^"^"^  approval  and  interest  with 
wnich  this  document  has  been  greeted  by 
experts  and  laymen  alike  make  Its  con- 
sents of  more  than  ordinary  Interest,  and 


I.     SITMMART 

Cities,  the  wellspring  of  civilization,  mo- 
dernity and  progress,  are  growing  at  a  breath- 
taking rate — for,  of  course,  the  populatloi: 
explosion  has  Its  principal  impact  on  urban 
areas.  This  startling  rate  of  change,  much 
of  which  is  uncontrolled  growth,  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  tardy  recognition  of  the 
magnitude  of  what  Is  happening.  Accord- 
ingly, cities  all  over  the  world  are  in  deep 
trouble.  Advanced  countries  struggle  with 
decaying  central  districts,  slums  and  blight, 
painful  social  problems,  and  serious  traffic 
congestion.  In  developing  countries  urban 
conditions  are  considerably  worse  with  un- 
believable, tragic  slums  and  mushrooming 
squatter  settlements  with  populations  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Inattention,  fre- 
quently sheer  Inability  to  meet  the  many 
urban  problems  with  limited  domestic  re- 
sources, are  creating  bubbling  cauldrons  of 
social  and  political  unrest.  In  both  ad- 
vanced and  developing  countries,  choked,  un- 
planned and  still-growing  cities  present  not 
only  deplorable  social  conditions  but  also 
an  Inefficient  economic  structure  and  an 
unhealthy  economic  climate,  factors  which 
Inhibit  national  development, 

tJrban  growth  problems  are  a  matter  of 
major  international  Importance.  The  Urban 
Development  Committee  believes  that  ap- 
propriate International  cooperation  efforts 
can  make  strategic  and  decisive  contribu- 
tions to  the  solution  or  alleviation  of  these 
problems.  The  problems  and  pressures,  al- 
ready great,  grow  greater  by  the  hour.  Early 
action,  its  scope  related  to  the  size  of  the 
problems.   Is   Imperative. 

In  brief,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  are  as  follows: 

Recommendation  1 
That  the  United  States  should  give  higher 
priority  and  more  recognition  to  urban  de- 
velopment programs  In  Its  bilateral  assist- 
ance and  should  attempt  to  secure  com- 
parable priority  and  recognition  for  urban 
development  programs  within  the  Hnlted  Na- 
tions assistance  programs.  In  particular,  the 
United  States  should  vigorously  seek  to  se- 
cure adequate  budget  and  personnel  for  the 
newly  established  United  NaUons  Center  for 
Housing,  Building,  and  Planning. 

Recommendation  2 
That  the  United  States  should  Uke  the 
Initiative  within  the  United  Nations  to  in- 
augurate a  concerted  international  program, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
member  nations,  to  attack  the  specific  prob- 
lem of  slums  and  squatter  settlements  In  de- 
veloping countries. 

Recommendation  3 
That  additional  attention  and  considera- 
tion should  be  focused  on   the  problem  of 
financial   resources   for   carrying   out  urban 
development   programs. 

Recommendation  4 
That  the  United  States  should  establUh  a 
World  Urban  Development  Research  Labora- 
tory and  Institute.  This  Laboratory  and  In- 
stitute would  be  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  be  financed  principally  by  the  United 
States  and  be  headquartered  In  the  United 
States.  It  would  function,  however,  as  a 
world  organization,  with  full  International 
participation,  possibly  with  branches  In 
other  regions  of  the  world,  and  Its  products 
would  be  for  all  nations. 

Recommendation  5 
That  the  United  States  should  sponsor  a 
United  Nations  World  Conference  on  Urban 
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Development  to  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  xirban  development  and  to  gain  under- 
standing and  support  from  declslonmakerB 
In  the  countries  concerned. 

n.    THE    SUBJECT 

Urban  development  Is  the  process  of 
growth  and  change  in  the  urban  portion  of 
society.  It  encompasses  the  political  dy- 
namics and  administration  of  urban  places- 
their  economic  activities;  theU-  changes  in 
physical  size,  quality,  and  form;  and  their 
social  programs  and  activlUes.  These  foiu' 
broad  elements  break  down  into  imporUnt 
practical  matters  that  affect  the  lives  of 
every  urban  citizen — among  them  Jobs,  de- 
cent housing,  adequate  roads,  location  of  in- 
dustry and  residential  areas,  property  taxes, 
health  and  sanitation,  and  recreation.  Since 
urban  ccwnmunltles  are  living  entitles,  there 
is  considerable  Interaction  and  potential 
conflict  among  these  elements. 

The  goal  of  urban  development  planning, 
a  better  life  and  environment  for  city  dwell- 
ers— both  as  producers  and  consumers — can 
be  achieved  only  through  the  planned  coor- 
dlnatlon  of  the  above  four  elements  and  the 
cooperation  of  civic  groups  with  local,  re- 
gional, and  national  governmenu.  The  prob- 
lems and  complications  that  face  urban  com- 
munities are  significantly  influenced  by  the 
rate  of  urbanization — the  process  wherein 
urban  areas  grow  more  rapldlv  than  riwal 
areas  and  wherein  r\iral  populations  relocate 
In  the  city. 

m.  THE  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNtTT 

Our  earth  is  rapidly  becoming  a  planet  of 
urban  peoples.  Today  throughout  the  world 
breakneck  urbanization  Is  a  universal  ex- 
I>erlence  for  both  advanced  and  developing 
countries.  In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
the  pace  of  xirban  growth  was  still  slow 
enough  to  permit  more  or  less  gradual  adap- 
tation to  the  changing  urban  scene.  Since 
then,  rapid  change  has  become  common- 
place. In  1962  a  group  of  U.N.  experts 
gravely  warned  that  the  problems  of  urban 
housing  and  urban  development  were  fast 
becoming  a  full-fledged  crlaU.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century.  19O&-1960,  to- 
tal world  population  increased  by  60  per- 
cent, but  the  urban  population  In  cities  of 
20.000  or  more  Increased  340  percent.  This 
breakneck  growth  of  cities  shows  no  signs 
of  slackening.  In  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  the  luxury  of  gradual,  almost  uncon- 
scious, adaptation  to  lu-ban  growth  has 
moved  out  of  our  reach. 

In  feveloping  nations,  growth  of  cities 
proceeds  at  a  pace  even  greater  than  city 
growth  In  the  advanced  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult, more  than  60  percent  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  world  now  resides  not  In 
Industrially  advanced  countries,  but  In  de- 
veloping countries.  In  Asia,  alone.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Just  In  the  large  cities — 
those  of  100,000  population  or  more — there 
will  be  a  net  increase  in  population  between 
the  years  1960-75  of  more  than  one-quarter 
billion  people.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
tinued urbanization  of  advanced  countries 
is  fraught  with  urgent  consequences.  In 
some  of  these  countries,  urban  grovirth 
through  migration  from  rural  areas  has  pro- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  both  relative  and 
absolute  reductions  in  the  size  of  rural  popu- 
lation have  resulted.  If  the  predictions  and 
estimates  of  some  responsible  experts  mate- 
rialize, children  now  of  preschool  age,  liv- 
ing In  many  parts  of  the  globe,  will  live 
In  a  world  which  on  average  will  be  80  to 
90  percent  urban. 

In  a  review  of  a  recently  published  book 
on  world  urban  problems,  the  Economist 
noted  with  concern  the  existing  situation, 
which  it  described  as  "the  gap  between  the 
gathering  world  crisis  of  urbanlsm  and  the 
almost  complete  faUure  of  governments  and 
agencies  to  come  to  grips  with  it."  The 
Committee  Is  deeply  concerned  with  this  gap 
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p«rre!Ted  bv  Ui<>  Kcoootnist  Only  perfUDD- 
xory  r«semi«b  la  n««d«tf  to  rtlTio**  Uuit  al- 
moat   no  natkin     mtnnnrnA  or  ilwr«iapinc — 

pursues  Adequate  urban  <iev«lopinent  plan- 
ning. 

The  consequences  of  such  grossly  Inade- 
quate urban  development  planning  are  seri- 
ous. Man  sbapes  the  city,  but  the  cttj  In 
t-jTQ  shapes  man  and  his  activities.  Palhire 
to  plan  for  urban  development  leads  gen- 
eraUy  to  a  haphazard,  InefBdent  urtMin 
framework  for  new  as  well  as  existing  in- 
vestment. Ttxt  logistics  of  the  urban  system 
become  Increasingly  complex,  tangled,  and 
inefficient  Structures  of  steel,  concrete,  and 
stone  may  b«  placed  In  the  path  of  logical 
long-term  transportation  routes,  or  be  of 
Inadequate  measure  for  future  needs,  leading 
to  great  LnelBclencles  or  exorbitant  future 
coats.  Housing  Is  treated  as  an  entity  by 
itself  and  not  sUnply  one  part  of  the  un- 
folding urban  scene.  Academic  circles  al- 
lude to  urban  land  reform  as  a  critical  need 
(particularly  for  developing  countries),  but 
urban  land  prices  and  land  uses  continue  to 
frustrate  rational  urban  planning  and  allo- 
cation of  land  In  both  developing  and  ad- 
vanced nations.  Many  decisions  based  on 
short-term  advantages  are  proving  to  be  very 
expensive  In  the  long  run. 

Continued  ungulded  growth  of  already 
larga  urban  places  can  lead  to  unmanageable, 
unattractive  giant  cities,  suffering  from 
slums  and  squalor,  poor  facilities  and  com- 
munity services,  strangling  traffic  and  ad- 
ministrative chaos.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
large  city.  In  the  absence  of  nationwide  urban 
development  planning  that  could  produce 
alternatives,  continues  to  attract  new  in- 
d'i!!trie8  and  migrants  seeking  jobs.  But  Its 
impersonal  character  makes  the  task  of  as- 
ntmllatlon  dUBcult,  and  the  migrant  Bnds  It 
hard  to  beoocne  truly  a  part  of  the  urban 
community. 

It  is  Imperative  that  effective  prograots  of 
international  cooperation  be  designed  to  cope 
with  or  to  ameliorate  this  situation.  Right 
now  there  is  virtually  no  recognition  in  In- 
ternational cooperation  programs  of  the  need 
for  a  coordinated,  multlaspeet  approach  to 
-urban  development.  The  number  of  nations 
which  integrate  urban  development  planning 
with  national  development  plana  is  also  ex- 
credingly  small  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  in  International  cooperation  (bi- 
lateral and  multilateral)  there  is  no  inter- 
nationat  strategy  for  guiding  and  recasting 
urban  growth.  The  Committee  feels  that 
sMch  strategy  is  sorely  needed. 

In  contrast  to  the  overall  strategy — geared 
to  increased  productivity  and  more  equal 
distribution  of  Income — which  is  accepted 
and  Is  being:  applied  somewhat  to  rural  areas 
in  developing  countries,  technical  coopera- 
tion efforts  aimed  at  urban  areas  of  develop- 
ing countries  are  essentially  unrelated  bits 
and  pieces  of  urban  planning.  Urban  areas — 
their  growth,  form,  location,  and  quality — 
should  be  treated  as  a  whole.  The  strategy 
should  encompass  the  national  urban  pic- 
ture, specific  attention  to  naajor  metro- 
politan areas,  and  pertinent  urban -national 
and  urban-rural  relationships.  Each  year 
in  developing  countries  the  annual  invest- 
ment expenditure  for  urban  Infrastructure 
and  urban  housing  ranges  generally  between 
20  to  40  percent  of  total  capital  Investment 
In  advanced  countries  the  flgure  is  even 
higher.  These  expenditures  must  be  viewed 
•a  a  whole  and  In  relation  to  other  urban 
oriented  investment  (e.g.,  industry)  if  over- 
all devflopment  planning  Is  to  be  succaasful. 
v:?wpd  from  the  crucial  standpoint  of  out- 
put or  production,  the  primacy  of  the  urban 
areas  is  also  unquestioned.  In  the  United 
States,  despite  a  superb,  incomparably 
efficient  agrlculttiral  aector.  more  than  TO 
percent  of  the  groaa  national  product  (Om») 
Is  produced  in  urlMn  areas.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  the  urban  population  la  le«  than 


one-haU  of  the  total,  the  tirban  population 
produces  an  estimated  80  percent  of  ONP. 
This  kind  of  performance  puts  the  city  Into 
economle  foc.is  and  highlights  the  Impor- 
tance of  retaining  urban  efSclendes  and, 
more  Important  of  improving  these  ea- 
clencies  and  devetoptag  new  efficiencies. 

Without  International  ssatstance  specifi- 
cally aimed  toward  this  objective.  It  la  tin- 
Ukely  that  there  will  be  appropriate  recog- 
nition soon  of  the  vital  nature  of  urban 
development  In  developing  countries. 
Through  interoatlooal  cooperation.  Improved 
recognition  and  programing  for  urban  de- 
velopment can  also  lie  achieved  In  the  ad- 
vanced countries.  The  Committee  Is  con- 
vinced, for  the  foregoing  reasons,  that 
priority  must  be  given  to  efforts  at  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  urban  development 
planning  "before  the  urban  Niagara  of  the 
next  40  years  engulfs  nations,  develc^lng 
and  developed  alike,  and  sweeps  them  beyond 
the  point  at  which  rational  human  action  Is 
possible."  ' 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  are  com- 
mitted to  an  effort  to  achieve  the  Great 
Society,  and  President  Johnson  has  said  this 
will  be  achieved  In  cities.  In  leas-developed 
countries  the  situation  tot  progress  and  na- 
tional Improvement  Is  cloeely  emalogous.  It 
Is  the  ComnUttee's  view,  which  It  repeats 
again  for  emphasis,  that  If  International 
cooperation  la  to  aid  In  the  modernization 
and  rationalization  of  the  economies  of  both 
developed  and  developing  countries,  it  must 
not  Ignore  their  choked.  Inefficient  but  still 
rapidly  growing  urban  areas.  Economic  and 
social  evolution  of  a  nation  toward  Its  po- 
tential capability  as  a  modern  society,  with 
an  efficient  urban  environment  for  economic, 
political  and  social  activities,  cannot  be 
achieved  without  urban  development  plan- 
ning and  the  integration  of  such  planning 
within  national  development  planning, 

XT.    aCCOlUCKNSATIONS 

Urbanization,  once  a  manageable,  gradual 
and  alow-moving  forcj  In  man's  history,  has 
accelerated  and  has  made  such  impact  in 
the  last  50  years  that  it  must  l)e  accounted 
one  of  the  truly  great  revolutionary  forces 
of  the  aoth  century.  Urbanization  has 
made  this  the  century  of  the  dty.  And  In 
terms  of  man's  welfare  and  well  being,  the 
conclusion  must  !>e  drawn  that  this  Is  all 
to  the  good.  Urbanization  poees  many  per- 
plexing and  anxious  problems,  but  It  Is  in- 
deed a  net  advantage  to  mankind  and  an 
integral  and  essential  element  of  progress. 
The  task  men  face  is  to  minimise  the  prob- 
lems and  to  maxunise  the  benefits  of  urban- 
ization. The  International  Cooperation 
Year  provldas  a  framework  for  achieving 
some  of  these  ends,  and  it  la  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Urban  Development  C<»&inlttee 
makes  the  proposals  which  follow. 

RecommendaUon  1:  The  United  States 
should  give  higher  priority  and  more  recog- 
nition to  urban  development  programs  in 
its  bilateral  assistance  and  should  move  to 
secure  comparable  priority  and  recognition 
for  urban  development  programs  within  the 
United  Nations  assistance  programs.  la 
particular,  the  United  States  should  vigor- 
ously seek  to  secure  adequate  budget  and 
personnel  for  the  newly  established  United 
Nations  Center  for  Housing,  Building,  and 
Planning. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID),  the  Agency  which  administers 
U.S.  bilateral  assistance,  has  taken  some 
steps  In  the  direction  of  placing  proF>er  em- 
phasis on  urban  development  programs. 
Administrator  David  E.  Bell,  in  a  statement 


'  "The  Processes  at  World  UrbanlzaUoa." 
by  Barbara  Ward,  background  paper  No.  1 
for  the  United  Nations'  Symposium  on  the 
Planning  and  Development  of  New  Town*. 
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of  general  policy  on  urban  developaiMit.  has 
Btreased  that  AID  ssatatince  "ahoald  be  di- 
rected to  the  buUdlng  of  institutions  and 
capabilities  rather  than  the  building  of 
phT«to»l  rtmetores.-  AID  wUl  make  as- 
sistance available  to  developing  countries  to 
train  personnel  who  can  man  the  Institu- 
tions needed  to  plan  for  and  to  achieve  or- 
derly urban  development.  TTils  emphasis  on 
institution  building  through  technical  as- 
sistance merits  the  fullest  support. 

Unfortunately,  in  aU  too  many  eases  na- 
tional governments  do  not  appreciate  the 
need  for  national  planning  for  urbanlzatioo 
To  encourage  developing  countries  to  begin 
such  planning,  and  to  integrate  thU  lirban 
development  planning  within  overall  na- 
tional planning,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  United  States  consider  the  estab- 
lishment within  Ita  bilateral  programs  of 
national  planning  grants  for  the  support 
or  creation  of  necessary  planning  Institu- 
tions or  to  develop  neceasary  urban  planning 
skllia  in  developing  nations.  In  view  of  Ui« 
large  number  of  competing  program  interests 
In  AID  and  the  relatively  low  priority  as- 
signed  hitherto  to  urban  development  pro- 
grams, it  la  felt  that  a  special  program  of 
grants  administered  by  the  housing  and 
urban  experts  within  AID  is  advisable,  st 
least  untu  the  merita  and  Importance  of 
urban  development  are  more  widely  reoog- 
nlaed. 

The  United  SUtes.  moreover,  should  take 
a  spirited  policy  Initiative  In  the  United 
Nations  so  that  the  United  Nations  will 
alter  and  strengthen  Its  programs  appro- 
priately, giving  much  greater  empliasis  to  the 
urban  component  of  national  development 
plans.  In  this  connection,  the  Committee 
feela  it  muat  call  attention  to  the  uoder- 
Btaffed,  underbudgeted  and  largely  unsup- 
ported urban  and  housing  activities  within 
the  United  Natlona.  Conclusions  or  recom- 
mendations, by  competent  United  Nations 
organs  supported  by  expert  studies,  have  led 
only  to  pious  expression,  paper  organization. 
and  Ineffectual  implementation.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  the  efllcacy  of  any  policy  or  pro- 
gram can  l>e  no  greater  than  ttifl^sgtTipeteDrf 
and  resources  of  theJ<dtl liiZlona  or  toci 
created  to  carry  thp«6  out.  A  new  Unlteu 
Nations  Center  for  Housing.  Building,  and 
Planning  is  in  process  of  establishment. 
Only  If  this  new  Instrument  is  both  strong 
and  well  supported  can  ao  adequate  inter- 
national contribution  In  the  urban  field  be 
expected. 

Reconmiendatlon  3:  The  United  8ut«« 
should  Uke  the  initiative  within  the  Dalud 
Nations  to  Inaugurate  a  concerted  interat- 
tlonal  program,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  memt>er  nations,  to  attack  tbe 
speclfle  problem  of  slums  and  squatter  set- 
tlements  in  developing   countries. 

The  low  income  groups  in  urban  areas  of 
developing  countries,  a  vast  ntuntier  of 
squatter  and  slum  families,  comprise  an 
army  of  destitute,  hopeless,  and  angry  peo- 
ple. The  literature  on  urban  problenu  gives 
this  group  considerable  attention.  How- 
ever, effective  programs  aimed  at  Improving 
their  lot  are  rare.  In  one  view,  they  are  » 
potentially  incendiary  force  In  developing 
cotuitries.  On  the  other  band,  squatters 
have  been  described  as  an  Important  na- 
tional resource,  since  they  are  for  tbe  most 
part  aggressive  and  searching  individuals 
who  have  left  either  the  Inner-city  slum  or 
the  rural  hinterlands  to  look  for  something 
at  least  a  little  better.  They  need  assistance 
aiKl  guidance  so  that  ttley  may  obtain  im- 
proved shelter.  Tbe  living  environment  of 
these  families  should  be  improved  by  the 
provision  of  critical  turban  aervtoes.  such  as 
potable  water,  waste  removal,  and  educa- 
tional and  health  faclUUes.  Efforts  must 
be  made  to  provide  a  greater  measure  of 
order  and  stability  for  these  famUles  and 
Tor  their  communities. 
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The  Committee  recommends,  therefore, 
that  a  concerted  International  program  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  wban  alums  and 
squatter  settlements,  supported  by  a  special 
request  for  funds  from  member  nations,  be 
inaugurated  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  should  take  the  initiative  in 
proposing  and  supporting  this  program. 
The  United  States,  moreover,  should  make 
a  significant  pledge  to  a  United  Nations 
fund  to  carry  out  this  program. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  pro- 
gram be  aimed  In  major  degree  at  institu- 
tional development  and  elimination  of  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  roadblocks.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Committee  feels  that  this 
program  for  slum  dwellers  and  squatters 
should  address  Itself  to  the  Inordinately 
high  cost  of  urban  land  which  Is  character- 
istic in  so  many  developing  countries  and 
to  the  legal  Issues  Involved  In  squatting. 
The  prevalence  of  the  phenomenon  of  squat- 
ting is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  al- 
most complete  Inability  of  families  to 
acquire  alternative  residence  or  to  obtain 
legal  possession  of  a  small  plot  of  urban 
land. 

Recommendation  3:  Additional  attention 
and  consideration  should  be  focused  on  the 
problem  of  financial  resources  for  carrying 
out  urban  development  programs.  The 
heartening  successes  of  such  undertakings 
as  savings  and  loan  and  credit  union  insti- 
tutions recently  organized  In  Latin  America 
are  an  augury  of  what  might  be  done  by 
even  more  zealous  promotion  of  these  insti- 
tutions or  the  introduction  of  other  imag- 
inative and  practice  instruments  or  policies. 
There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
financial  aspects  of  urban  and  housing  prob- 
lems are  the  most  important  and  critical 
elements  of  these  complex  overall  problems. 
It  is  the  Committee's  firm  conviction  that 
the  deep  pessimism  and  negativism  fre- 
quentljr  associated  with  the  financing  prob- 
lems of  urban  development  and  housing  are 
overdrawn.  The  encouraging  results  of  still 
quite  new  savings  institutions  in  Latin 
America,  promoted  and  established  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  suggest  that  the 
prospects  of  mobilization  of  very  important 
amounts  of  local  capital  fc«  housing  and 
like  purposes  are  Indeed  very  favorable.  The 
possibilities  of  wider  Introduction  of  popular 
savings  institutions,  of  guarantees,  insurance 
and  of  strategic  international  lending  should 
receive  greater  consideration  and.  as  appro- 
priate, employment. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committee  feels 
that  the  United  States  should  take  a  policy 
initiative  in  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  encourage 
the  Bank  and  its  affiliates  to  consider  in 
greater  depth  the  Impact  of  their  loans  on 
urban  development  as  well  as  their  effect  on 
national  development.  Efforts  should  be 
niade,  for  example,  to  have  the  World  Bank 
Include  in  development  loans  funds  which 
would  be  earmarked  for  urban  development 
planning  (to  Rssess  Impacts  of  the  new  or 
enlarged  Industry,  study  possible  alternatives 
la  location  of  future  industrial  plants,  etc.). 
This  proposal  is  consistent  vrtth  a  position 
the  United  States  has  taken  at  the  United 
Nations  and  is  logical  since  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Bank's  loans  are  put  to  work  in  urban 
sreas  or  are  for  auxUiary  projects  which  sup- 
port tirban  activities. 

In  recent  years  the  World  Bank,  through 
me  inclusion  of  urban  and  housing  experts 
m  lu  country  survey  teams,  has  shown  In- 
CTeaslng  recognition  of  the  existence  and  Im- 
portence  of  an  urban  component  in  national 
aevelopment  plans.  It  is  important  that  the 
»»nks  focus  and  perspective  on  urban  de- 
velopment, as  a  strategic  and  weighty  ele- 
ment of  national  development,  be  sharpened 
further,  and  that  this  be  reflected  in  Its  lend- 
ihg  activities. 

ih^H'**°""*'**"°°  ^    "^^    United    States 
•hould  establish  a  w«ld  urban  development 
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research  laboratory  and  institute.  This  lab- 
oratory and  Institute  would  be  sponsored  by 
the  United  States,  be  financed  principally  by 
the  United  States  and  be  headquartered  In 
the  United  States.  It  would  function,  how- 
ever, as  a  world  organization,  with  full 
international  participation,  possibly  with 
branches  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  and 
its  products  would  be  for  all  nations. 

This  new  institution  would  provide  a  focal 
point  for  study,  education,  and  exchange  of 
Information  and  experience.  It  would  attract 
and  provide  for  foreign  students  and  faculty, 
visiting  foreign  experts  and  practitioners. 
Results  of  its  studies  and  research  would  be 
published,  the  more  important  ones  in  sev- 
eral languages.  It  would  carry  out  research 
of  a  complex  and  Inter-dlsclpllnary  nature 
at  one  center,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
promote  research  In  urban  problems  at  vari- 
ous universities  throughout  the  country 
through  grants,  more  or  less  In  the  pattern 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
Laboratory  might  well  concern  itself,  for 
example,  with  the  new  technologies  In  urban 
sanitation  and  water  supply,  means  of 
quickly  and  cheaply  assembling  prefabri- 
cated construction  components,  improved 
techniques  for  promoting  savings  and  chan- 
neling private  funds  to  investment  in  \irban 
construction  in  the  less-developed  countries, 
optimum  densities  In  land  use  under  various 
conditions,  stronger  means  of  promoting  self- 
help  housing,  administration  of  housing 
agencies  and  programs,  and  interrelations  of 
urban  to  national  development. 

The  dynamics  of  urban  growth  are  Incredi- 
bly important — but  also  Incredibly  complex. 
Being  now  more  than  halfway  through  the 
centiu-y  of  the  city,  we  must  not  tarry  longer 
in  mobilizing  resources:  (a)  to  Isolate  indi- 
vidual urban  problems,  identify  relationships, 
assess  their  probable  evolution,  and  develop 
solutions;  and  (b)  to  ensure  much  wider 
adoption  of  those  relatively  limited  but  Im- 
portant approaches  and  techniques  which 
have  been  proved  effective. 

Early  and  effective  action  to  meet  and 
solve  the  Intricate  and  seriotis  problems  of 
tirban  growth  Is  an  obligation  that  we  owe 
to  the  generations  of  the  future.  The  happi- 
ness, freedom  and  contentment  of  future 
generations — our  sons,  daughters  and  their 
children — will  depend  as  never  before  on  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  urban  places.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Committee,  the  solution 
or  ameUoraUon  of  the  present  and  coming 
problems  of  the  city  would  be  one  of  the 
most  solid  blows  for  world  peace  and  progress 
that  could  be  struck. 

Although  this  Laboratory  would  make  a 
notable  world  contribution,  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  United  States  would  benefit 
substantially  from  its  work.  These  collateral 
domestic  benefits  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  International  cooperation  proposal. 
At  some  point  In  the  future,  it  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  to  transfer  the  Research 
Laboratory  and  Institute  to  United  Nations 
management  luider  the  United  Nations  Cen- 
ter for  Housing,  Building,  and  Planning. 

Recommendation  5:  The  United  States 
should  sponsor  a  United  Nations  World 
Conference  on  Urban  Development  to  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  urban  development 
and  to  gain  understanding  and  support 
from  decisionmakers  In  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  top- 
level  world  conference  for  policymakers  and 
principal  planners  l)e  called  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  theme  of  the  World  Confer- 
ence would  be  "Urban  Development:  A  Major 
Element  of  National  Development  Planning." 
The  planning  and  conduct  of  the  Conference 
should  be  closely  patterned  after  the  highly 
successful  Conference  on  the"  Application 
of  Science  and  Technology  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Leas  Developed  Areas  held  in  1963. 
The  Committee  recommends  that  the  United 
States  assist  In  highlighting  the  Importance 


of  the  Conference  and  that  it  send  a  care- 
fully selected  delegation  of  the  highest  cal- 
iber. Observers  and  participants  of  the  Con- 
ference, representing  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
should  include  not  only  city  planners  and 
housing  eaqjerts.  but  political  and  civic 
leaders,  representatives  of  great  institutions 
of  learning,  physical  scientists,  and  leaders 
of  Industry  and  labor. 

Under  the  general  theme,  the  Conference 
would  Include  the  Issues  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  fotir  points  immediately  preced- 
ing this  one:  the  urban  development  com- 
ponent in  national  planning  urban  slums 
and  squatting,  financial  resources,  and  re- 
search in  lu-ban  development.  Many  other 
aspects  sugrgest  themselves,  e.g.,  urban  ad- 
ministration, transportation,  utility  and 
land  problems,  possible  technological  break- 
throughs, and  social  development. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  the  Confer- 
ence be  held  In  1967  or  possibly  1968,  so  that 
sufficient  time  will  be  allowed  for  adequate 
preparation.  It  would  be  fitting,  and  would 
have  great  collateral  benefit,  if  the  Confer- 
ence would  take  place  at  the  Inauguration 
or  dedication  of  the  World  Urban  Develop- 
ment Research  Laboratory  and  Institute. 

In  the  course  of  its  study  and  discussions, 
the  Committee  was  heartened  by  evidence 
that  Increasingly  writers  and  development 
experts  recognize  the  city  as  a  totality,  as 
a  vital  political  and  economic  Instrument 
in  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  also  the 
growing  awareness  that  rapid  urban  growth, 
multiplying  new  functions  and  rising  ex- 
pectations have  put  the  city  Into  deep 
trouble.  But  the  hour  is  late  and  time  is 
short.  The  magnitude  of  the  troubles  of 
the  city  are  as  yet  inadequately  appreciated. 
The  problems  are  particularly  great  In  de- 
veloping countries  where  the  resources  are 
few  and  the  needs  are  many.  The  proposals 
that  the  Committee  has  made  are  aimed  at 
meeting  the  more  tirgent.  hnmedlate  prob- 
lems and  at  mounting  the  kind  of  effort 
and  approach  which  will  anticipate  and 
avoid  many  problems  In  the  future.  Inter- 
national cooperation  offers  great  promise  for 
both  meeting  immediate  problems  and  avoid- 
ing others. 

Although  the  Committee  recommendations 
deal  with  world  problems  In  an  atmosphere 
of  International  cooperation,  these  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  urban  problems 
have  very  important  meaning  to  US.  domes- 
tic interests  and  activities.  In  1968.  a  study 
completed  by  a  U.S.  private  foundation 
stated:  "The  metropolitan  problem  has  l>een 
called  the  major  domestic  problem  of  our 
times.  But  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  not 
awakened  to  its  gravity.  The  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  date  Is  Inadequate  and  self-defeat- 
ing. Many  programs  now  cancel  each  other 
out  or  have  results  opposite  to  those  In- 
tended." >  Despite  significant  progress,  the 
situation  in  1965.  7  years  later.  Is  not  greatly 
different.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  possess  all  the  atuwers 
and  that  it,  too.  can  gain  much  from  inter- 
national cooperation.  In  the  particular  area 
of  urban  development,  the  Committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  proposals  that  U  has  made 
will  not  only  advance  the  broad  foreign  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  but  will  also 
contribute  In  very  important  measure  to  the 
enhancement  and  improvement  of  vital 
domestic  programs 


DEEP-SEA  SPORT  FISHING  THREAT- 
ENED BY  DEPOPLTLATENa  FISHINO 
METHODS 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 


•"The  Challenge  to  America:  Is  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Aspects."  I>oubleday  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1968,  p.  44. 
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the  House  for  1  minute  &nd  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks 

TTie  SPEL\KER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.'-t  of  the  gentleman  from 
PuerU)  Rico'' 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr  POLANCO-ABREU.  M:  Speaker, 
or,  March  17,  1966.  I  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  908  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
research  on  marllns,  sailflshes.  tuna,  and 
related  tipecies  to  collect  for  future  In- 
ternational conferences  data  on  the  ml- 
trratior-s  populations,  growth  rates  and 
other  necessary  information,  which  is  not 
now  available  Such  research  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Inerpst  to  all  nations  and  to  future 
g'jneratsor^  ^ 

There  came  recently  to  mj^ttentlon 
some  facts  arid  figures  Indicating  that  an 
alarmingly  heavy  drain  has  developed 
recently  on  the  worlds  stocks  of  bill- 
flsh — striped  marlin,  blue  martin,  black 
marhn  and  sailflsh — as  a  direct  result  of 
accelerated  long-lining  activities  by 
Japanese  commercial  fishermen,  and 
perhaps  also  by  Russian  long-liners  and 
ttiOi>e  of  other  nations. 

A  lonR-hne  consists  of  a  connected 
series  of  ba-skeUs.  each  containing  a  300- 
ya'd-lon?  ime  .=!upporting  a  suooeealon  of 
baited  hooks  Many  basketa  are  fastened 
end  to  end.  resulting  In  a  long-line  that 
may  extend  for  10  or  more  miles.  These 
literally  sweep  the  ocean  for  fish,  and  do 
s>->  w  ithout  regard  as  to  which  sc>ecie8  of 
flsh  may  take  the  bait. 

The  Japanese  naturally  have  a  need 
to  harvest  great  quantities  of  sea  fish  In 
order  to  feed  the  dense  population  of 
their  country  Recently  there  was  de- 
veloped in  Japan  a  novel  means  of 
processing  part  of  their  huge  world 
cfttche.s  of  ftsh  mto  sausages,  which  have 
a  popular  appeal  something  like  the 
American  hot  dog  This  new  food  fad 
h.l.^  lead  to  the  Increasing  utilization  of 
U.e  blliashes.  which  formerly  have  not 
been  generall>"  regarded  as  desirable  for 
fo<xl  Consequently,  previously,  the  blU- 
fishes  were  little  sought  or  utilized  by  the 
Japanese  Instead,  the  giant  billflshes 
supported  "x tensive  oceanic  sport  fishing 
that  generated  and  supported  substan- 
tial tourism  wherever  they  were  abtm- 
dant  as,  for  example,  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Atlantic  waters  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Con.sequenlly.  sport  fishermen,  who 
hked  the  waters  around  Puerto  Rico,  are 
b*»comln^  concerned  that  once  plentiful 
marhn  sailflsh,  and  other  blllflsiies  are 
growing  t)oth  scarce  and  smaller  In  size. 
ThLs  concern  Is  being  shared  by  sport 
fi.shermen  who  use  the  waters  off  the  east 
coast  and  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  because  there  are  Indications 
of  a  definite  and  dramatic  drop  tn  the 
world  populations  of  these  sport  flsh. 

Dr.  James  E  Morro  of  the  University 
of  Alaska,  a  noted  authority  on  billflshes, 
reported  last  year  that  over  1  milUon 
pounds  of  tilack  marlin.  alone,  were  being 
processed  annually  as  of  1963  into  flsh 
sausaijes  in  Japan.  However,  he  noted 
that  the  spectacular  fighting  black 
marlin.  which  grow  to  1.500  pounds  or 
more  ss  a  prize  sought  by  sport  fishermen 
because  of  its  great  size  and  sporting 
qualities.  Dr.  Morro  stated,  with  respect 
to    str:^>ed    marlin.    that    Chinese    and 


Japanese  'commercial  landings  run  into 
millions  of  poimds  annually,"  and  that 
sport  fishermen  hold  striped  marlin  In 
especially  high  regard.  Similarly,  blue 
marlin  and  sailfish  are  hunted  heavUy  by 
both  s[>ort  and  conunerclal  fishing 
Interests. 

While  the  use  of  billflshes  for  flsh 
sausages  Is  not  as  great  as  that  of  other 
species,  the  alarming  fact  emerges  that 
such  use  is  growing  rapidly,  although 
blllfish  are  scarcely  essential  as  a  flsh 
sausage  component.  Nevertheless,  In- 
formation published  nearly  a  year  ago 
by  Outdoor  Editor  Kenneth  Poree  in  the 
Dallas,  Tex,,  Morning  News  suggests  that 
Japanese  harvests  may  already  be  mak- 
ing noticeable  dents  in  the  world  popu- 
lations of  these  great  game  fish.  If  this 
should  be  verified  through  the  research 
sought  by  my  resolution,  it  is  cause  for 
alarm,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  UjS. 
sport  fishermen  and  the  Japanese,  but 
by  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  as  well. 

A  reported  encounter  off  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, in  Mexico,  between  a  flotilla  of 
Mexican  charter  boats  and  a  Japanese 
fishing  vessel  illustrates  the  magnitude 
of  apparent  local  depletion  of  these  fish. 
The  charter  men  claimed  to  have  taken 
a  10-mlle-long  line  that  Japanese  fisher- 
men had  set  there  earlier.  They  are  re- 
ported to  have  found  more  than  300  sall- 
flsh  and  marlin  on  the  2,000  hooks  on 
that  single  long-line.  In  all.  JajTanese 
fishermen  had  been  working  five  such 
lines  simultaneously  in  the  area.  As- 
stunlng  a  similar  rate  of  dally  catch. 
It  Is  estimated  that  1,500  blllfish  may 
have  beer)  harvested  dally  during  a  fish- 
ing period  of  14  days,  thus  totaling  an 
estimated  21.000  blUfish  taken  In  2  weeks 
by  one  vessel.  Much  poorer  sport  fly- 
ing is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  the  f^- 
glon  long  afterwards  and  Is  attributed  by 
sport  fishermen  as  the  result  of  this  kind 
of  commercial  harvest  presumably  by  a 
number  of  similar  vessels. 

Other  reports  support  similar  observa- 
tions and  conclusions.  The  New  Zealand 
sport  fishing  authorities,  as  reported  in 
the  New  Zealand  Herald  of  Auckland, 
have  credited  Japanese  long-liners  with 
near  elimination  of  deep-sea  fishing  off 
the  famed  Mayor  Island.  Reportedly,  no 
big  flsh  were  caught  there  In  1964  as  com- 
pared to  900  big  flsh  landed  there  In  1949. 
Moreover,  a  steady  decline  was  said  to 
have  occurred  after  the  appearance  in 
the  area  of  the  flrst  Japanese  fishing 
boats  in  the  early  1950's.  It  is  known 
that  they  have  taken  from  New  Zealand 
waters  great  quantities  of  black  marlin. 
striped  marlin.  and  broadbill  swordflsh. 

In  addition,  marlin  harvests  by  Japa- 
nese long-liners  off  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Central  America  were  poor  last  year. 
Reports  indicate  that  catches  of  striped 
marlin  by  60  vessels  fishing  the  area  In 
Jime  1965  were  only  3  or  4  flsh  per  boat. 
This  contrasts  sharply  with  catches  of 
hiuidreds  per  boat  In  1964  Moreover, 
the  average  weight  of  marlin  taken  in 
1965  approximated  only  70  pounds.  In 
1964.  the  average  weight  per  marlin  was 
1 10  pounds. 

The  huge  catches  by  the  long -lines  tn 
1964  appear  to  be  among  the  major  fac- 
tors contributing  to  poor  fishing  In  19C5. 


Cooler  water  temperatures  may  also  have 
been  a  factor,  possibly  causing  marlin 
populations  to  shift  to  other  waters.  To 
exactly  what  extent  either  or  both  of 
these  factors  caused  the  declines  In  mar- 
lin fishing  is  a  matter  of  8pec)«latioa  In 
the  absence  of  firm  biological  evidence. 
Such  evidence  will  be  made  possible  by 
the  research  provided  for  In  my  House 
Joint  Resolution  908. 

An  analysis  of  the  Japanese  commer- 
cial long-lixie  catches  of  marllns  and 
timas  from  1956  to  1962  In  the  eastern 
tropical  Pacific  Ocean  has  recently  been 
published.  A  further  study  of  these 
catches,  made  In  1963.  indicate  some 
interesting  figures.  The  analyses  showed 
that  greatly  Increased  catches  of  striped 
marlin — from  200  flsh  In  1956  to  126,700 
In  1963 — and  blue  marlin — Increasing 
from  400  flsh  In  1956  to  75,300  fish  in 
1963 — have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a 
rapid  expansion  of  Japanese  long-lliilng 
eastward  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  reach- 
ing the  western  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  by  1963.  Development  of  the 
flsh  sausage  In  1955.  utilizing  billflshes 
together  with  oUier  fishes — various 
tunas,  whale  meat,  and  so  forth — served 
to  stimulate  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
Japanese  efforts  to  catch  these  great 
fishes.  Some  of  the  marllns  also  are 
frozen  whole  for  home  consumption  as 
raw  "sashlmL" 

The  number  of  long-lining  fishing  days 
Increased  from  97  In  1956  to  8,035  In  1962. 
Also,  In  1956,  a  totel  of  only  164.000 
hooks  were  fished,  but  by  1963  over  50 
million  hocks  were  being  used  by  the 
Japanese  long-lining  fleet.  This  repre- 
sents a  300-fold  Increase  In  only  7  years. 
At  flrst.  the  major  fishing  for  striped 
marlin  was  conducted  offshore  from  the 
most  westerly  point  of  Peru  in  the  Gala- 
pagos Island  area.  In  1963.  fishing  was 
Intensified  In  that  area  with  resultant 
large  catches,  and  limited  data  for  1964 
Indicate  that  long-lining  for  striped 
marlin  has  been  intensified  off  the 
American  coast,  as  well. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  recently  obtained 
partial  catch  data  on  the  Japanese  long- 
line  fishing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  cover- 
ing the  period  1956  to  1962.  As  In  the 
Pacific,  the  growth  of  the  Atlantic  fish- 
ery was  astronomical.  In  1956,  when 
130,000  hooks  were  set  by  the  Japanese 
fishermen,  they  caught  554  marlin  and 
swordflsh.  By  1963  they  fished  more 
than  54  million  hooks.  Records  from 
only  59  percent  of  the  Japanese  fishing 
trips  showed  a  harvest  of  185,190  marlin 
and  swordflsh.  The  publication  of  this 
and  similar  Information  has  caused  real 
public  concern  about  the  substantial  and 
accelerating  take  of  blllfish  by  commer- 
cial long-liners  for  use  in  fish  sausages. 

One  major  concern  is  that  large  capi- 
tal Investments  are  generated  by  the 
prospect  of  catching  such  large  game 
fishes  on  rod  and  reel.  Substantial  tour- 
Ism  and  service  Industries  develop  wher- 
ever supplies  of  these  flsh  occur  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  many  anglers  that 
they  attract.  In  Puerto  Rico,  for  exam- 
ple, many  sports  fishermen  come  to  the 
Island  each  year  to  flsh  In  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean  waters  surrounding  us. 
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Sport  fishing  is  a  substantial  factor  In 
many  local  economies  on  UJS.  coasts. 
This  public  concern  that  these  local 
economies  may  be  threatened  by  the 
possible  destruction  of  these  vital 
blllfish  resources  upon  which  they  thrive, 
this  public  concern  Is  Indicated  by 
articles  recently  carried  In  several  lead- 
ing magazines,  such  as  Time  magazine, 
January  28,  1966;  Yachting  magazine. 
February  1966;  Sports  Afield,  Pebruai-y 
1966;  Sport  Pishing.  February  1966;  Salt 
Water  Sportsman.  January  1966;  Sports 
Illustrated,  January  31,  1966;  and  Motor 
Boating,  February  1966.  The  authen- 
ticity of  most  of  these  articles  is  guaran- 
teed by  their  reliance  for  factual  content 
on  the  result  of  studies  by  the  scientific 
staff  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  of 
Washington.  DC.  which  Is  the  only  pri- 
vately supported  national  flsh  conserva- 
tion organization. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  protect  our 
Interests  In  these  valuable  fishery  re- 
sources? It  is  an  international  problem, 
for  conservation  is  a  problem  for  all  na- 
tions. If  we  are  to  resolve  it  favorably 
and  rationally,  we  must  have  basic  data 
that  are  not  now  available.  A  large  pait 
of  the  needed  data  may  be  obtained  most 
quickly  by  means  of  intensive  tagging 
programs  designed  to  determine  popula- 
tion distribution,  migrations,  abundance, 
and  essential  life  history  information! 
Such  studies  will  cost  amounts  of  money 
only  modest  in  proportion  to  economic 
results  In  the  future  considering  that 
these  fish  are  being  slaughtered  even 
faster  than  the  great  buffalo  herds  of  the 
past.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  resolution  which  would  authorize  a 
substantial  increase — $250,000  the  first 
year  and  $500,000  In  each  succeeding  9 
years — to  be  made  in  the  research  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress  for  the 
marine  game  fish  research  program  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  This  should  be  marked  for  use 
In  expanding  the  important  marlin  and 
saimsh  tagging  program — now  being 
carried  out  on  a  very  limited  basis — 
both  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  in- 
cluding the  Caribbean  concentration 
area. 

I  note  that  up  to  $2.7  million  of  an- 
nual appropriations  were  authorized  by 
the  Marine  Game  Pish  Research  Act  of 
1957— Public  Law  86-359.  However,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  these  authorized  fimds 
have  ever  been  appropriated,  and  current 
expenditures  for  biimsh  research 
.,  amounts  only  to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
^ifs  comparison,  a  5-year  plan  as  origi- 
^^nally  proposed  for  the  gradual  program 
development  would  have  provided  a  sub- 
stantial blllfish  research  program  In  be- 
ing by  1966.  Had  this  occurred  as  was 
planned,  we  would  be  in  possession  of 
many  of  the  facts  that  are  so  sorely 
needed  now  for  rational  solution,  through 
International  conference,  of  the  tr'ouble- 
some  long-lining  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  this  great 
oceanic  resource  is  in  our  hands.  I  plead 
that  we  take  the  necessary  first  step  now 
that  would  do  the  most  to  help  protect 
and  enhance  a  most  Important  element 
in  the  tourist  economy  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  similar  regions  where  billflshes  oc- 
cur.   This  means  the  entire  east  coast. 


gulf  coast,  and  Pacific  coast  States,  as 
well  as  Hawaii.  All  of  them  have  an  eco- 
nomic interest  in  th^  solution  to  this 
problem.  In  addition,  sport  fishermen 
from  the  interior  regions  have  a  recrea- 
tional stake  in  it. 

A  very  modest  annual  appropriation, 
as  provided  In  my  resolution,  would  al- 
most certainly  provide  the  key  for  saving 
this  economically  vital  resource  from  de- 
struction, and  would  surelj'  repay  the  in- 
vestment many  times  over.  All  that  Is  re- 
quired is  for  us  to  take  this  small  action, 
and  we  must  do  it  quickly.  I  hope  most 
earnestly  that  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
support  this  needed  legislation  so  that  we 
may  obtain  through  research  informa- 
tion to  share  with  other  nations  and  seek 
their  cooperation  In  the  Inter^t  of  con- 
servation. 


REt)S     CONFIRM     DOMINICAN     RE- 
VOLT ROLE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re-, 
marks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember 23  I  spoke  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  some  length 
on  the  situation  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. My  remarks  were  made  in  an 
effort  to  answer  some  In  the  Congress 
who  had  implied  in  their  statements 
that  the  United  States  actually  had 
intervened  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  block  the  return  to  f>ower  of  former 
President  Juan  Bosch  and  that  the  dan- 
gers of  a  Communist  takeover  there  were 
grossly  exaggerated.  Unfortunately, 
some  segments  of  the  press  supported 
these  distorted  views — views  which  were 
not  in  accord  with  testimony  given  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  by  responsible  officials  of  our 
Government. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  quoting  Coromunist  sources,  Indi- 
cates the  accuracy  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee — that  the 
Communists  moved  quickly  to  take  over 
the  Dominican  revolt  and  "only  the  land- 
ing of  American  troops  caused  the  Red 
power  play  to  fall." 

The  fuU  text  of  the  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles    (Calif.)    Tlmee, 
Feb.  25,  19661 
Now  THE  Reds  Coniiui  DoMn«iCAN  Revolt 
I  Role 

(By  Erneet  Ck>iilne) 
A  rec«&t  article  In  world""  eommunlBin'i 
house  organ  sliould  be  "must"  reeding  for 
all  those  who  remain  convinced  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  seeing  Reds  under  the  bed 
when  he  ordered  U.S.  troops  Into  Santo  Dd- 
mtngo. 

Two  Dominican  Communists,  in  a  report 
to  their  brettiren  on  the  events  of  las\  spring 
and  summer,  give  an  account  which  talilea 
on  most  points  with  what  the  admlntstra- 
tlon  said  at  the  time. 

WbUe  not  claiming  credit  for  the  ItUtlal 
revolt,  the  Communists  tell  how  Uiey  quickly 
moved  In  to  assert  t^elr  influence. 

Only   the   landing   of   American   troops, 
they  say  caused  the  Red  power  play  to  faU. 


And.  the  continuing  presence  of  the  Im- 
perialist forces  is  described  as  the  "chief 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  Domini- 
can revolution." 

The  Oommunlst  version  of  events,  then, 
falls  to  bear  out  Senator  William  Pul- 
BBICHT8  chevlsbed  Uluslon  about  the  revolt. 
In  a  withering  blast  last  faU,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee said  Mr.  Johnson's  decision  to  send 
troops  in  was  based  on  "exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  Communist  Influence  in  the  rebel 
movement." 

He  felt  that  a  Red  takeover  could  have 
l)een  avoided  without  armed  intervention. 
The  readers  of  World  Marxist  Review,  pub- 
lished In  Prague  for  and  by  the  Moscow - 
oriented  Communist  Parties  of  the  woa-ld,  are 
getting  i  different  story. 

The  article  was  written  by  Dominican  Com- 
munists J.  I.  Quello  and  Antonio  Isa  Conde. 
The  latter  has  been  identified  as  a  prominent 
participant  in  the  Communist  power  grab 
last  April. 

The  authors  are  members  of  the  Popular 
Socialist  Party  (PSP),  which  is  the  pro-Mos- 
cow Communist  organization.  Historically. 
It  has  been  less  militant  than  the  pro-Pelplng 
Dominican  Popular  Movement  (MPD)  and 
the  Castrolte  June  14  movement. 

All  three  have  been  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  generals  who.  in  September  1863. 
staged  the  coup  that  resulted  in  the  ouster 
of  President  Juan  Bosch  and  the  suspension 
of  the  constitution. 

The  Moscow-lining  PSP,  however,  prudent- 
ly abstained  from  the  guerrilla  campaign 
launched  by  the  other  two  revolutionary 
groups  in  late  1963.  which  was  quickly 
crushed  by  government  forces. 

After  a  "stubborn  Internal  struggle  in  .our 
party."  Quello  and  Conde  reUte  that  the 
PSP  Itself  repudiated  its  faith  in  nonviolent 
solutions. 

In  March  1965 — only  6  weeks  before  the 
revolt  which  resulted  In  U.8.  Intervention — 
the  party's  Central  Committee  Issued  a  mani- 
festo calling  fo--  the  return  of  Bosch  on  the 
basis  of  "mass  action." 

"Fight  in  the  streets,  squares,  factories 
and  In  the  countryside  for  the  return  of 
President  Bosch  as  head  of  the  constitutional 
government."  said  the  manifesto. 

While  this  hardly  proves  that  Bosch  was  a 
willing  Communist  stooge,  It  shows  that  the 
Reds  considered  tils  return  important  to  their 
^cause. 

Quello  and  Conde  concede  that  the  revolt 
wlLlch  began  on  April  24,  1065,  was  not  at 
flrst  led  or  dominated  by  Conununlsts. 

In  fact,  they  confess  that  "our  party  found 
Itself  unprepared"  when  two  Infantry  bar- 
racks mutinied  and  set  off  the  rebeUton. 

All  three  Communist  factions  quickly 
moved  in,  however,  and  the  "patriotic  actions 
of  the  democratic-minded  army  men  merged 
with  the  action  of  the  working  people" — l.e., 
the  Communists. 

Victory  was  within  the  rebels'  grasp,  re- 
port Quello  and  Conde,  when  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines landed  on  April  28.  Soon  the  rebels 
were  Isolated  inside  the  city,  and  their  ter- 
ritory cut  In-half  by  the  "International  safety 
zone." 


THE  SOUTHWEST  IDAHO  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Introduction  today  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
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•uie  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project  culminates  many  months  of 
study,  preparation  and  advocacy.  To  the 
First  Congressional  Olstrtct  of  Idaho.  It 
Is  the  aingle,  most  Important  bill  In  the 
89th  Congress.  The  project,  which  con- 
sists of  four  divisions,  will  irrigate  over 
one-half  million  acres  of  desert  lands 
and  will  produce  over  400.000  kilowatts 
Waters  of  the  Snake  River  and  Its  trlb- 
uUrles  will  be  put  to  use  In  the  State 
of  their  origin— Idaho — for  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  within  the  State  and  for 
the  Nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  con- 
ductf'd  studies  over  the  past  few  decades 
which  point  out  the  desirability  of  re- 
claiming the  fertile  acreages  along  the 
middle  Snake  River.  In  the  past,  the  di- 
visions and  units  of  the  project  were  con- 
sidered singly.  The  Mountain  Home  dl- 
•.l.slon  of  the  project  was  planned  to  util- 
ise waters  from  the  Boise  and  Snake 
Rivers  The  Garden  Valley  division 
would  store  and  distribute  Payette  River 
waters  The  Welser  division  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  development  of  the 
v/dsev  Rivpr  The  Bruneau  division  was 
•sketched  a-s  a  separate  entity  on  the 
Braneau  and  Snake  Rivers.  Little  en- 
tnusla-sm  for  any  of  the  individual  divi- 
sions or  units  was  expressed,  because  of 
the  need  for  a  water  exchange  between 
the  trlbuUry  drainages.  Some  opposi- 
tion was  expressed  to  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

Others  beUeved  that  fish  and  wildlife 
would  be  hampered  by  the  construction 
of  the  dams  and  Irrigation  works. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  reviewed  the  individ- 
ual plans  and  concluded  that  not  only 
would  each  be  beneficial  to  the  SUte.  but 
would  be  necessary  additions  to  the  agri- 
cultural potential  of  this  country  In 
which  we  must  feed  an  ever-expanding 
population,  and  which  will  help  furnish 
food  and  fiber  for  starving  nations 
throughout  the  world.  Noting  the  resist- 
ance to  a  proJect-by-project  approach.  I 
proposed  that  all  be  included  In  one  com- 
prehensive authorization  bill.  The  total 
project  has  been  named  the  southwest 
Idaho  water  development  project. 

The  assurance  of  respect  for  existing 
water  rights  is  certain  through  the  co- 
suihorization  of  divisions.     In  evidence 
of  this  I  would  like  to  Introduce  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point  a  memorial  adopt- 
ed by  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  which 
recently  concluded  a  special  session: 
House  Joint  Mxmoual  7  or  Statx  or  Idaho 
Joint    m«norl»J    to   the   Honorable  Senators 
P«AMK   CHTimcH   and   Ltn   B.   Jo«dai»,   and 
the  Honorable  Representatives  Comfton  I. 
Wkit«  and  Qmomam  Hanssn 
We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the   State   of   Idaho,    respectfully   represent 
that; 

Whereas  in  order  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehenaive  development  of  the  Snake  Hlver 
m  Idaho  for  the  purposes,  among  other,  of 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  Snake  River  and 
ita  tributaries,  furnishing  water  for  Irriga- 
tion and  for  municipal  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses. controlUng  floods,  controlling  water 
quality,  producing  and  dlstrlbuUng  hydro- 
electric power,  conserving  and  developing 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities,  and  for  other 
purposes  the  southwest  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project  U  being  proposed  to  promote 


the  development,  whether  by  private  effwt 
or  by  reclamation  projects,  of  the  Mountain 
Home  division,  the  Garden  Valley  dlvUlon. 
the  Welaer  River  dlvUlon  and  the  Wlcka- 
honey  and  Bumeau  division,  as  outlined  In 
the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon  proposal,  and 
other  projects,  such  as  supplemental  water 
for  the  Salmon  Falls  tracU.  that  might  fall 
within  the  area; 

Whereas  our  congressional  delegation  has 
advised  us  that  united  support  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  Is  necessary  to  their  efforts  In 
our  National  Capitol; 

Whereas  Ume  Is  perhaps  short  for  the  SUte 
of  Idaho  to  start  using  her  waters:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  2d  ertraordinary  letaion 
of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  note  in  session.  That  we  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  do  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  concept  of  the  south- 
west Idaho  water  development  project  as 
supported  by  the  enure  congressional  delega- 
tion from  the  SUte  of  Idaho;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  secreUry  of  sUte  of 
the  8Ut«  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  Senators  Pxank 
CHumcH  and  L«n  B.  Jordan,  and  Represenu- 
Uvet  CoMPTON  I.  WHrr*  and  Geobcb  HAHsmtt 
congressional  delegates  for  the  SUte  of 
Idaho. 

Pttk  T.  CxNAUItrSA, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

W.  E.  Daxnxiw. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Dktokn  M.  Hn.n. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
Mr  Speaker,  recent  events  which  have 
further  enkindled  the  desire  of  Idahoana 
to  meet  the  chaUenges  of  the  coming 
decade  through  development  of  our 
States  resources  are  tht;  floods  of  1964 
which  would  have  been  prevented  by  the 
construction  of  the  southwest  Idaho  wa- 
ter development  project  and  the  latter- 
day  realization  of  wildlife  groups  that 
reclamation  is  a  friend.  Further,  the 
need  for  low-cost  Federal  hydroelectrtc 
power  development  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  vast  majority  of  Idaho  citi- 
zens. In  short,  every  facet  of  opposition 
which  existed  only  2  years  ago  has  been 
removed  and  I  can  happUy  say  today  that 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  has  the  sup- 
port of  every  water  conscious  Idahoan 
familiar  with  the  southwest  Idaho  water 
development  project. 

Final  feasibility  on  the  Mountain 
Home  division  and  the  power  producUon 
and  flood  control  features  of  the  Garden 
Valley  division  are  due  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  same  studies  on  the  Welser 
division  will  be  completed  within  the 
year.  The  bUl  which  I  introduced  today 
authorizes  the  feasibility  study  for  the 
Bruneau  division.  All  divisions  of  the 
entire  project  are  authorized  subject  to 
the  findings  of  final  feasibility. 

The  bUl  also  calls  for  the  participation 
of  Idaho  In  the  Columbia  Basin  account. 
Reclamation  costs  which  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  irrigators  to  bear  will  be 
provided  from  surplus  power  revenues 
within  the  Bonneville  power  markeUng 
area.  Each  of  these  points  has  met  with 
t  the  approval  and  support  of  an  associa- 
tion which  was  formed  in  Idaho  to  en- 
gender Interest  In  the  project,  A  draft 
of  the  legislation  was  sent  to  virtually 
every  person  In  the  State  who  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  water  development.    On 
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Monday  of  this  week  I  received  the  final 
recommendation  of  these  persons  and 
have  embodied  them  within  the  bin 
which  I  today  introduced. 

In  making  my  appeal  to  the  Congress 
for  poBltive  and  early  action  on  the  leg- 
islation. I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that 
we  in  Idaho  are  desirous  of  using  the 
water  origlnaUng  within  our  State  We 
want  the  opportunity  to  utilize  our  re- 
sources before  they  might  be  exported 
to  other  areas.  The  southwest  Idaho  wa- 
ter development  project  bill  achieves  this 
objective.  The  projects  are  sound  and  " 
I  hope, the  prospects  are  good. 

SOUTHWEST   IDAHO   WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 


Mr-  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  lipeaker. 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh,  dtear  wa tel- 
ls one  of  the  greatest  natural  resources 
of  my  State  of  Idaho.  Today  the  Idaho 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  introducing  legislation  calling 
for  the  orderly  and  early  development  of 
the  water  resources  in  a  broad  area  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State- 
to  be  known  as  the  southwest  Idaho 
water  development  project. 

Some  15,500  square  miles  are  included 
In  this  4-divisioned  project  which  in- 
volves 11  southwestern  Idaho  counties. 
Nearly  a  half-million  acres  of  land  are 
to  receive  a  full  supply  of  water,  while 
an  additional  62,000  acres  that  are  now 
insufficiently  irrigated  would  receive  an 
additional  supply. 

The  4  divisions  In  the  project  would 
affect  nearly  250,000  people  directly,  and 
would  have  beneficial  Impact— not  only 
on  Idaho — but  on  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  southwestern  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  multi- 
purpose project.  In  addition  to  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation,  it  provides  for 
flood  control,  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supplies,  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits,  and  power. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  item— power- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  Its  wis- 
dom, and  as  an  amendment  to  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  third  powerplant  at 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington, 
Just  today  gave  its  apfixoval  to  a  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  account — on  which  our 
project  will  depend,  in  part,  for  funding. 
In  so  doing,  the  committee  recognized 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  water  which 
produces  power  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  is  Idaho  water.  It  recognized  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous  potential 
for  growth  in  the  area,  and.  by  its  action, 
paved  the  way  for  an  orderly  growth 
process.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  full  House  will  give  the  same  thought- 
ful consideration  to  this  basin  account  as 
was  given  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and,  when  the  dlffer- 
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Ing  versions  of  the  bills  authorizing  the 
third  generating  unit  at  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  go  to  conference.  I  would  further 
hope  that  the  House  would  Insist  that  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  basin  account 
be  maintained. 

The  bsisin  account,  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
well  prove  to  be  the  catalyst  that  could 
cause  the  desert  to  continue  to  bloom 
through  this  and  future  projects.  As  an 
Indication  of  the  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  southwestern  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  legislation  we  are  today  in- 
troducing, the  2d  extraordinary  session  of 
the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  passed  a  joint  memorial 
urging  adoption  of  the  project  which  has 
j»  een  included  in  the  Record  today  by 
ay  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  White!. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  southwestern  Idaho 
water  development  project  will  lead  to 
the  orderly  and  accelerated  development 
ol  an  area  of  almost  unlimited  richer. 
This  development  should  be  started  at 
the  very  earliest  moment  possible. 

I  strongly  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  this 
project. 


MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT ON  1966  BUDGET  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous'  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  a  directive  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  executive 
departments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CMclahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  •'Memorandum  for 
the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and 
Agencies  on  1966  Budget  Expenditures 
Prom  the  President."  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  everyone.   - 

It  follows: 

UbMORANDUM  FOB  THE  HEADS  OF  EXBCUTIVC 
DlPAKTlCKNTS  AND  AGENCIES  ON  1966  BtTDC- 
ET  EXPENDrrURES    FROM    THE   PRESIOENT 

On  November  27.  1965.  I  wrote  you  that  It 
was  Imperative  for  you  to  hold  1966  expendi- 
tures to  the  absolute  minimum  required  for 
carrying  out  essential  responsibilities. 

Today,  the  need  is  doubly  Imperative.  As 
the  rising  costs  of  Vietnam  are  added  to  the 
private  demands  generated  by  a  proeperoua, 
lUghly  employed  economy,  the  necessity  to 
KU&rd  against  Inflation  Ukes  on  added 
urgency. 

In  this  period,  your  careful  control  over 
every  dollar  of  Government  spending  will 
not  only  avoid  direct  waste  of  our  resources, 
tnit  will  also  help  prevent  the  Indirect  and 
laequltable  waste  that  resulU  from  the  de- 
terioration of  the  dollar's  value. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  that  you — 

Report  to  the  Budget  Director  no  later 
than  April  1  your  best  and  most  up-to-date 
estimate  of  fiscal  1966  expenditures  for  your 
agency— for  the  administrative  budget  and 
'or  the  major  trust  funds  (I.e..  those  shown 
•eparately  in  Uble  B-4,  p.  390,  of  the  1967 
•budget)  a=  weU. 

Identify  the  programs  involved  and  ex- 
plain the  reasouB  for  the  diflereocea  IX  your 


latest  estimate  for  1966  differs  frocn  the 
amount  shown  for  your  agency  for  1066  In 
the  1967  budget  document. 


RECENT  INVENTION  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE RESNICK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAELER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  scratch  a 
Congressman  and  who  knows  what  you 
may  find.  Congressmen  come  from 
every  walk  of  American  life,  and  many 
of  them  have  very  Interesting,  unusual, 
and  even  unique  backgrounds. 

Among  the  many  fine  gentlemen  who 
today  sit  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  have  one  colleague  whose  background 
is  truly  unique.  I  am  referring  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Joseph  Y.  Resnick,  who 
has  the  honor  of  representing  a  large 
part  of  the  beautiful  Hudson  Valley  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  We  know  him 
as  an  intelligent,  dynamic,  and  forth- 
right young  Congressman  who  Is  never 
afraid  to  speak  up  when  he  thinks  it's 
necessary.  He  enjoys  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  a  quick-thinking,  hard-working 
Representative. 

But  while  I  knew  these  things  about 
Joe.  there  was  one  thing  I  did  not  know: 
Joe  is  a  successful  inventor. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to  note 
that  only  last  week  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
issued  Joe  a  patent  for  a  recent  inven- 
tion of  his,  a  machine  for  making  plastic 
bottles.  This  was  his  12th  patent,  aU 
of  which  are  in  the  fields  of  electronics 
and  plastics. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Joe  Resnick  is 
the  very  first  Congressman  ever  to  have 
a  patent  issued  while  a  Member  of  the 
House.  But  if  he  is  not,  I  am  sure  he 
belongs  to  a  pretty  select  club. 

The  Issuing  of  this  particular  patent 
was  written  up  on  the  business  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  this  past  Saturday. 
March  19,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
story  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Lawmaker  Doitbles  as  Invemtor 
( By  SUcy  V.  Jones)  ^ 

Wasrzncton.  Mar.ch  18. — ^Repreaentatlve 
Joseph  Y.  Rxsnick.  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
doubled  this  week  as  an  Inventor.  The  legis- 
lator, who  represents  his  native  county  Ulster 
and  four  other  counties,  was  granted  a 
patent  for  a  blow-molding  machine.  The 
apparatus,  which  Is  called  the  Jyrak.  turns 
out  plastic  jars  and  bottles.  It  cuts  off  sec- 
tions of  a  warm  plastic  tube,  blows  them  up, 
and  closes  one  end  of  each. 

The  containers  are  automatically  delivered 
to  a  conveyor  line.  Among  the  advantages 
seen  In  the  machine  are  lu  simplicity  and 
Its  economy  In  electric  power  and  floor  space. 

Before  his  election  to  Congress  In  1964,  Mr. 
Resnick  was  active  In  electronics  and  plastics 
research  and  production.  During  World  War 
n.  he  was  a  radio  officer  In  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  patent  (13.239.879)  Is  assigned  to 
Queetron  America.  Inc.  The  company's  plant 
at  BUenvllle  is  on  the  Besnlck  family  prop- 
erty, where  the  Inventor  was  born  In  1024. 


Mr.  R£BNicK.  who  organized  the  company, 
sold  it  recently  to  WUllam  A.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Jacobs  operates  several  Jyraks.  and  a  num- 
ber are  used  In  other  plants  under  lease. 

The  Oong^ressman- Inventor  Is  chairman  of 
another  EllenvlUe  company  that  he 
founded — the  Channel  Master  Corporation, 
which  has  more  than  a  thousand  employees. 

Channel  Master,  owned  by  Representative 
Resnick  and  two  brothers.  Harry  and  Louis, 
manufactures  television  antennas  and  black- 
and-white  tubes.  It  Is  Just  beginning  pro- 
duction of  color  tubes. 

Mr.  Resnick  holds  a  dozen  patents  In 
electronics  and  plastics.  He  also  orglnated 
the  names  Jyrak  and  Questron. 

Even  m  the  House  office  building  be  has 
not  stopped  Inventing.  He  has  suggested  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  design  of 
a  solar  still  for  ptirlficatlon  of  the  brackish 
canal  water  In  the  Mekong  Delta  area  of  Viet- 
nam during  the  dry  season. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  CONSIDER 
A  TWO-CHINA  POLICY  FOR  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuse]  is  recognized  for 
40  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  close 
to  a  generation  our  policy  with  respect 
to  Communist  China  has  beep  one  of 
containment  and  isolation — contain- 
ment, by  opposing  adventurism,  direct 
or  by  proxy.  In  Korea.  Taiwan,  Viet- 
nam, and  India;  Isolation,  by  declaring 
an  embargo  on  trade,  by  substantially 
prohibiting  exchange  of  person^  by 
withholding  recognition,  and  most  of  all 
by  opposing  membership  for  Communist 
China  in  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  suddenly,  American  public  opin- 
ion, though  still  supporting  the  contain- 
ment part  of  our  policy,  Is  beginning  to 
take  a  second  look  at  the  Isolation  part. 
A  number  of  thoughtful  and  Informed 
witnesses  within  the  last  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  before  Congressman  Zs- 
BLOCKi's  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
and  the  Pacific  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  have  testified  that 
our  policy  of  isolation  is  not  working 
and  should  be  modified.  Within  the 
State  Department,  there  is  an  authorita- 
tive and  growing  group  holding  the  same 
opinion.  Vice  President  Humphrey  last 
week  described  "'containment  without 
necessarily  isolation"  as  an  emerging 
policy.     The  President  has  said  as  much. 

It  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  for 
public  discussion  of  whether  remorse- 
lessly pursuing  our  policy  of  isolation  Is, 
in  f£M:t,  In  our  national  interest. 

It  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  to 
consider  whether  persistence  in  a  policy 
of  attempting  to  deny  the  700  million 
people  of  mainland  China  any  voice  in 
the  United  Nations  is  In  our  national  In- 
terest or  In  the  Interest  of  the  stability 
of  Asia  and  the  pet^ce  of  the  world. 

In  the  last  months  we  have  realized 
the  Importance  of  a  rehabilitated  United 
Nations.  Yet  a  United  Nations  without 
representation  from  mainland  China 
carmot  be  an  effective  Instrument  for 
dealing  with  such  vital  world  issues  as 
control  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  achievement  of  a  Just  settle- 
ment of  tlie  war  In  Vietnam. 
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other  aspect*  of  our  policy  toward 
China  likewise  demand  our  reconsidera- 
tion— questions  of  whether  we  should 
recognize  Red  China,  trade  with  It,  and 
exchange  persons  with  It. 

But  there  is  a  special  urgency  for 
Congress  to  consider  the  question  of 
American  policy  on  the  representation 
of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations,  for 
two  reasons: 

First.  The  question  will  be  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda  when  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  reconvenes  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Second.  On  some  20  occasions  be- 
tween 1951  and  1962.  Congress  has  for- 
mally gone  on  record  as  opposing  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

On  the  following  occasions  Congress 
has  passed  resolutions  expressing  the 
sense  that  Communist  China  should  not 


be  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  as  the  representative  of 
China: 


Resolution 


B.  Rm.  87 

H.  Res.  e-J7 

H.  Con.  Res.  28S. 
H.  Con.  Rm.  JM. 
H.  Con.  Res.  368. 
B.  Con.  Rea.  34... 
8.  Con.  Res.  34... 


Dslei 


Jan. 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
July 
Auk. 


pnrweii 

Chamber 

19. I0A1 

Senate.. 

IS.  1054 

Uouae.. 

1S.19M 

...do.... 

23.10M 

Senate.. 

17.I»W 

Hou». . 

».  IMl 

Senate.. 

31. 1S61 

House. . 

Vote 


01  too. 
381  to  0. 
3B1  too. 
MtoO. 
308  to  2. 
TStoO. 

saotoo. 


Quite  often.  Congress  has  attached 
riders  to  Department  of  State  or  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bills  also  expressing 
the  sense  that  Communist  China  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  UJJ.  as  the 
representative  of  China.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  bills  which  have  Included 
such  clauses: 


Title 


Public  Law  196 

Public  Ij»w  86S 

InibUr  Law  471 

Public  Law  133 

Publlo  Law  I3S 

J*ubllc  LawgA3 

I-ubllc  Law  on : 

PuhllpLawJTB 

Public  Law  86-84 

Public  Lawi8-7M 

Publl.-  Iaw  87-330 

I^jbllo  Law  g7-8a 

Public  Law  87-872 


Bill 


Stat*.  Joatice.  Commeix'e,  and  related  agenciv^  appro- 
priations. 

Mutual  Se.urlty  Art. 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  related  agencies  appro- 
prtat  ions. 

Bliite,  Justice,  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions. 

Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mutuul  security  itpprnprtations. 

Slate.  Justice,  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  apnmprla- 
tions. 

Mutual  security  appropriations. 

Stiite,  Justice,  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions. 

Mutual  se<urity  appronrlntions. 

Foreign  aid  appri)prlnllon,i. 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations. 

Foreign  aid  appropriations. 


In  my  Judgment,  these  advisory  reso- 
lutions of  Congress  are  no  longer  in 
effect,  and  the  administration  Is  thus  free 
to  explore  new  alternatives  for  next 
autumn's  United  Nations  session  based 
upon  new  Judgments  of  how  the  national 
Interest  may  best  be  served. 

Let  us  examine  the  history  of  United 
Nations  representation  for  mainland 
China.  For  much  of  what  follows,  I  am 
Indebted  to  Mr.  Russell  J.  Leng,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  for  his  excellent  research 
assistance. 
1.  THK  isstne  or  chincsk  reprkscntation  in 

THE   UNIIXD   NATIONS.    igS0-«4 

China,  under  Chiang  Kai-shek,  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  by  virtue  of  its  size,  population,  and 
potential  importance  In  Asian  affairs 
became  one  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council.  In  1949, 
however,  the  Chinese  Communist  forces 
overthrew  Chiang  s  Nationalist  govern- 
ment and  set  up  a  Communist  govern- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  China:  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  The  Na- 
tionalist government  fled  to  Taiwan 

Formosa. 

Shortly  after  their  seizure  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  from  the  Nationalists. 
the  Chinese  Communists,  supported  by 
Uie  U  S  S.R  .  challenged  the  Nationalists' 
ri«ht  to  remain  seated  as  the  represente- 
ti-.'s  of  China  in  the  U.N.  General 
A-vsembiy  and  Security  Council.  During 
1950  the  S-ovlet  Union  made  two  attempts 
to  u reseat  Nationalist  China  in  the  Se- 
curiiy  Council  and  substitute  Communist 


China,  but  both  moves  were  defeated. 
Since  1950  an  attempt  has  been  made 
each  year  in  the  General  Assembly  to 
displace  the  Nationalists  and  seat  the 
Communists.  All  these  attempts  have 
failed.  Peking's  supporters  have  also 
tried,  without  success,  to  replace  Na- 
tionalist representation  by  Communist 
Chinese  representation  In  other  organs 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  year-by-year  tabulation  of  the  UJI. 
General  Assembly's  votes  on  Chinese 
representation  follows.  The  1950  vote 
was  on  a  proposal  to  seat  Communist 
China.  The  votes  from  1951  to  1960  were 
on  proposals  to  shelve  the  question  dur- 
ing the  session.  The  votes  from  1961 
were  on  proposals  to  seat  Communist 
China  and  expel  Nationalist  China: 


Year 


law 

1961 
1982 
19(9 
19M 
19M. 
1066. 
1968. 
1080. 

loao. 

1961. 

Net. 

1961. 
1964. 
lOttS. 


For  Natlon- 
allsU 


0) 


S3 
37 
43 
44 
43 
42 
47 
44 
44 
42 
48 
86 
67 

47 


For  Com- 
munists 


16 
11 
0 
10 
11 
12 
24 
2R 
29 
34 
38 
42 
41 


Abstentions 


47 


10 

4 

9 

2 

6 

A 

8 

9 

9 

22 

20 

12 

16 


20 


>  No  Tote  was  held. 

Technically,  the  problem  of  seating  the 
Communist  Chinese  In  the  United  Na- 
tions  la   a   question    of   representation 


rather  than  admission.  China  does  not 
need  to  seek  admission  since  It  Is  already 
a  member.  The  question  Is  rather  which 
government — the  Nationalist  Chinese 
now  based  on  Taiwan,  or  the  Communist 
Chinese — should  represent  China  in  the 
world  organization,  or  whether  both 
should. 

Between  1951  and  1961  there  was  no 
substantive  discussion  of  the  Chinese  rep- 
resentation issue  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. During  these  years  the  United 
States  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
Chinese  representation  question  for  the 
duration  of  that  session.  Each  year 
the  US.  proposal  was  adopted,  at 
first  by  a  large  majority,  and  then  by 
slowly  declining  majorities.  By  1960  the 
margin  voting  for  postponement  had  be- 
come slim:  42  In  favor,  34  against,  and  22 
abstentions. 

The  United  States  changed  tactics  at 
-the  1961  General  Assembly  session.  First, 
the  United  States,  in  cosponsorship  with 
Australia,  Colombia,  Italy,  and  Japan 
submitted  a  resolution  designating  the 
Chinese  representation  Issue  an  impor- 
tant question.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  of  61 
in  favor,  34  against,  and  7  abstentions. 
The  step  was  slgiUflcant  because  repre- 
sentation questions  normally  are  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  credentials  and  are  de- 
cided by  a  simple  majority.  Since  Im- 
portant questions  require  a  two-thirds 
majority,  this  step  forced  proponents  of 
Communist  Chinese  representation  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  of  the  United  NaUons  If  the 
Communist  Chinese  were  to  be  seated. 

The  opponents  of  Communist  Chinese 
admission  were  able  to  carry  the  day  by 
substantial  majorities  through  the  18th 
General  Assembly  in  1983.  In  1961,  37 
members  voted  In  favor  of  Communist 
China's  admission;  48  voted  against,  and 
19  abstained.  In  1962,  42  voted  in  favor, 
56  voted  against,  and  12  abstained,  and  In 
1963,  41  voted  In  favor,  57  voted  against, 
and  once  again  12  abstained. 

There  was  no  vote  on  the  Chinese 
question  in  1964  due  to  the  no- voting 
policy  which  resulted  from  the  stalemate 
over  United  Nations  peacekeeping  fi- 
nances. Nevertheless.  It  was  clear  that 
the  majority  against  seating  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  delegation  had  begim  to 
dwindle. 

The  issue  over  Chinese  representation 
has  sometimes  been  presented  as  a  battle 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munist voting  bloc  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  win  over  the  support  of  unalined 
nations.  But  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
disagreement  on  this  matter  among 
members  of  the  Western  alliance.  Great 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  favored  seating  Communist  China 
since  the  early  1950's.  Prance  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Communist 
China  in  January  1964  and  announced 
that  she  would  re*arse  her  previous 
stand  and  vote  for  Communist  China's 
admission  to  the  U.N.  In  1965. 

S.    TBS    OBVM    Df    I  OSS 

(A)     THK    rmKNCH    POSITION:     AN    AmCITlfXNT    IN 

FAVOa    or    COMMONIST    RXntXSXNTATION 

Speaking  before  the  General  Assembly 
shortly  before  the  1965  vote  on  the  ad- 
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mission  of  the  Peking  government. 
French  Representative  Roger  Seydoux 
argued  that  the  Communists  should  be 
admitted  to  membership,  and  given  a 
seat  on  the  Security  Council.  Further- 
more, he  said,  the  matter  should  be  de- 
cided by  a  simple  majority  vote.  Sey- 
doux stated  that  diplomatic  recognition 
did  not  entail  a  political  appraisal  but 
depended  solely  on  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular regime  was.  in  fact,  governing  a 
particular  state.  France  recognizes  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China :  China  is  a  member  of 
ine  United  Nations:  therefore  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  should  take  its  "rightful 
place  in  the  United  Nations — that  is  to 
say  the  seat  of  China."  Moreover,  he 
said,  as  a  matter  of  credentials  and 
procedure,  the  issue  should  be  decided  by 
majority  vote. 

Outside  of  the  legal  right  of  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic  to  China's  seat  in  the  U.N. 
Seydoux  contended  that  there  were  very 
good  political  reasons  as  well.  Beyond 
the  oft-stated  argument  that  Communist 
China  represents  one  quarter  of  the 
worldls  population  and  it  Is  situated  In 
immediate  proximity  to  the  world's  most 
unsettled  regions,  Seydoux  pointed  to  the 
conflicts  in  Vietnam  and  Kashmir: 

Can  anyone  imagine  for  a  moment  today 
tbat  the  painful  dispute  dividing  two  great 
countries  of  one  and  th^aame  continent 
can.  In  the  last  analysis,  b^  finally  settled 
without  the  cooperation  of  China? 

On  the  contrary,  he  said,  everything 
seemed  to  demonstrate  that  Asia's  prob- 
lems cannot  be  settled  without  the  di- 
rect participation  of  the  largest  Asian 
power. 

The  French  representative  felt  that 
the  same  reasoning  should  apply  to  the 
problems  of  disarmament.  How  could 
one  expect  to  achieve  a  true  settlement 
of  the  problem  without  having  all  flve 
nuclear  powers,  including  Commimist 
China,  participate? 

Finally  Seydoux  quoted  the  words  of 
Couve  de  Murvllle,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister: 

The  time  will  come  when  the  People's  Re- 
public Of  China  will  represent  that  country 
la  the  General  Assembly  and  In  the  Security 
CouncU  and  participate  on  Its  behalf  In  the 
discussion  Of  world  affairs.  •  •  •  By  wishing 
to  persist  In  excluding  It.  one  simply  risks 
•eelng  it  continue  to  take  Its  own  Initiatives 
on  lis  own  behalf. 

In  the  eyes  of  France,  and  those  mem- 
,bers  who  have  taken  a  similar  position, 
Communist  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  is  now  both  necessary 
and  inevitable.    Others  strongly  disagree. 

(B)   THE  UNITED  STATES:  AN  ABOITMENT  AGAINST 
ADMISSION 

Responding  directly  to  Mr.  Seydoux's 
contenUon  that  Communist  China 
should  be  admitted  to  help  solve  the  dif- 
ficult problems  In  southeast  Asia  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  fruitful  universal  dis- 
armament, the  U.S.  Deputy'  Representa- 
tive, Charles  Yost,  maintained: 

It  is  the  absence  of  will,  not  Its  absence 
from  the  tJnited  Nations  which  has  pre- 
vented Pelping  from  helping  to  solve  the 
««rlous  crisis  In  southeast  Aal*.  It  had  the 
opportunity  at  Geneva  In  1954,  and  again  In 
1962;  it  has  the  opportunity  now  in  1965 — 


by  simply  agreeing  Itself  or  permitting  Its 
friends  In  Hanoi  to  enter  Into  unconditional 
negotiations.  In  Geneva  or  any  other  place. 
There  has  been  no  bint  or  suggestion  from 
Pelping  or  its  supporters  here  that  Pelping 
would  be  any  less  opposed  to  negotiations 
concerning  Vietnam  If  It  were  granted  a  seat 
here  on  Its  extravagant  and  unacceptable 
terms.  •  •  •  similarly,  it  is  the  absence  of 
will,  not  Its  absence  from  this  organization, 
which  bars  Pelping  from  contributing  to  a 
solution  of  the  complex  problems  of  dis- 
armament. Pelping  had  and  still  has  the 
opportunity  to  Join  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty.  It  not  only  chooses  to  remain  aloof 
but  also  condemns  that  treaty  and  ridicules 
the  Idea  of  extending  the  ban  to  cover  all 
tesu.  SlmUarly,  It  belittles  the  Idea  of 
nuclear  free  eones  and  disparages  the  very 
concept  of  nonprollferatlon.  And  there  has 
been  neither  hint  nor  suggestion  fr''>m 
Pelping  or  Its  supporters  here  that  these  at- 
titudes would  be  In  any  way  altered  If 
Pelping  were  granted  a  place  here  on  Its 
terms. 

Ambassador  Yost  restated  many  of  the 
argtunents  that  opponents  of  Communist 
China's  admission  have  been  presenting 
for  the  past  15  years;  however,  it  was  the 
conditions  for  acceptance  of  membership 
and  the  expressed  intentions  of  the 
Pelping  government  itself  that  many  ob- 
servers felt  added  the  greatest  weight  to 
the  American  attack  against  membership 
for  the  Communist  regime. 

The  sponsors  of  this  Item  (the  resolution 
to  admit  Communist  China)  have  not  pre- 
sented us  with  any  evidence  that  Peking's 
wishes  to  be  represented Vfire.  nor  have  they 
said  anything  to  dispel  thW  serious  doubts 
on  this  score  which  have  become  widespread 
In  the  light  of  Peking's  open  enmity  to- 
ward the  United  Nations — Its  membership. 
Its  principles,  It  leadership,  and  Its  activities. 
•  ♦  •  The  sponsors  have  failed  to  state,  more- 
over, whether  Pelping — If  offered  a  seat  on 
Its  conditions — would  cease  to  Insist  that 
there  are  certain  areas  of  the  world — the 
Indochlnes^  and  Korean  peninsulas — where 
the  United  Nations  has  and  can  have  no  com- 
petence, or  whether  Peking  would  forgo  Its 
plans  to  establish  a  rival  revolutionary  In- 
ternational organization. 

(Ct     THE      1965     VOTE     ON     REPRESENTATION 

The  20th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  voted  on  the  question 
of  seating  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations  in  place  of  Nationalist 
China  on  November  17,  1965.  Forty- 
seven  nations  voted  in  favor;  forty-seven 
voted  against;  twenty  abstained;  one  did 
not  participate,  and  one  was  absent.  The 
vote  came  after  the  General  Assembly 
approved  a  resolution  declaring  the  issue 
an  important  matter  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  approve  the  seating  of 
the  Pelping  delegation;  thus,  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  were  not  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  in  1965. 

Three  nations:  France,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  and  the  Congo — 
Brazzaville — switched  their  opposition  on 
previous  votes  to  support  in  1965.  Eight 
other  nations  which  had  previously  voted 
against  Communist  China's  admission 
abstained.  They  were :  Cameroon,  Chile, 
Cyprus,  Iran,  Jamaica,  Libya,  Rwanda, 
and  Senegal.  Nigeria,  which  abstained 
in  1963,  voted  in  favor  of  admission. 

Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  changed 
from  a  pKjsition  of  abstention  to  a  vote 
against  admission;  Tunisia  abstained 
after  having  previously  voted  for  admis- 


sion; and  Laos,  after  having  voted  for 
admissiop  in  1963,  did  not  participate  in 
the  vote  this  year. 

Supporters  of  Communist  China's  ad- 
mission considered  the  tie  vote  a  consid- 
erable victory  for  their  side,  and  many 
observers  ventured  the  guess  that  if  the 
resolution  for  admission  of  Communist 
China  had  not  been  worded  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Nationalists  would  lose  their 
seat  in  the  United  Nations,  it  would  have 
received  a  clear  majority.  An  amend- 
ment to  this  effect  was  proposed  shortly 
before  the  voting  by  the  delegations  of 
Ceylon  and  Mauritania,  but  Cambodia 
and  Albania,  sponsors  of  the  original 
resolution,  asked  them  to  withdraw  It. 
The  amended  resolution,  instead  of  call- 
ing for  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  along  with  Peking's  admission, 
would  have  stated  only  that  "the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations 
and  all  its  organs."  According  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  original  resolution — 
Cambodia,  Albania,  Algeria,  Congo — 
Brazzaville — Cuba.  Ghana,  Mall.  Paki- 
stan, Rumania,  and  Syria — the  Pelping 
Government  Insisted  on  the  expulsion  of 
Nationalist  China  as  a  precondition  for 
accepting  admission  in  the  United  Na- 
tions; therefore,  the  original  resolution 
was  not  changed. 

■3.    THE    TWO-CHINAS    PLAN 

The  abortive  amendment  proposed  by 
Ceylon  and  Mauritania  brings  up  a  third 
approach  to  the  Chinese  representation 
question,  one  which  seems  to  have  been 
gaining  ascendancy  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  recent  years,  particularly  among 
the  Afro-Asian  group.  This  is  the  two- 
,  Chinas  solution  which  holds  that  both 
Commimist  China  and  the  Nationalist 
government  should  be  represented  in  the 
United  Nations.  First  proposed  by  Brit- 
ain In  1950,  it  is  a  view  that  has  been 
explicitly  espoused  by  nearly  all  those 
members  which  have  abstained  on  re- 
cent resolutions  to  seat  the  Commu- 
nists and  unseat  the  Nationalists.  It  is 
interested  to  note,  for  example,  that  Ni- 
geria, which  had  abstained  on  the  Chi- 
nese representation  question  until  It  vot- 
ed in  favor  this  year,  had  previously 
indicated  that  Its  abstention  reflected  its 
desire  to  see  Communist  China  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  having  Nationalist  China  ex- 
pelled from  the  Organization.  Chile,  one 
of  the  eight  nations  who  abstained  in 
1965  after  previously  voting  to  refuse 
admission  to  the  Communist  government 
and  the  first  Latin  American  nation — 
excluding  Cuba — to  break  a  solid  front 
against  Communist  Chinese  admission, 
explained  its  position  in  the  following 
terms: 

We  do  not  feel  at  one  with  either  of  -the 
two  positions,  neither  with  that  of  those 
who  wish  to  prevent  the  participation  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  nor  with  that  of  thoee  who 
wish  to  make  It  possible  through  the  Im- 
position of  circumstances  that  Involve  our 
turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  fate  of  several 
mlllloiLs  of  human  beings.  •  •  •  Neither 
can  we  accept  the  proposal  of  bringing  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  Intc^  this  or- 
ganization by  the  plain  and  simple  expul- 
sion of  tbe  representatives  of  the  Republic 
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at  Cbliui.  with  tu  capital  In  TaiwaB.  the 
lahabtbanu  at  whicti  would  than  b*  abau- 
doned  to  their  fate.  We  do  not  b«Uev«  tbat 
we  can  deal  so  carelessly  with  th«  fate  or 
12  million  people,  a  population  which,  as 
has  b*en  stated  here,  exceeds  those  of  83 
states  members  of  this  organisation. 

The  two-Chinas  approach  has  gained 
more  and  more  ground  in  the  United  Na- 
iloiis  within  the  last  few  years.  Those 
who  support  the  policy  recognize  Com- 
munist China  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  the  mainland  and  the  Na- 
tionalist government  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  Taiwan.  They  argue  that 
since  the  Nationalist  government  exer- 
cises no  control  over  the  mainland  and 
the  Pclplng  government  exercises  no 
control  over  Taiwan,  the  two  govern- 
ments should  represent  the  areas  which 
they  do  govern  and  those  only. 

A  number  of  countries  have  also  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  creation  of  UJ*. 
machinery  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
a  two-Chinas  solution.  Australia.  Brit- 
ain. Canada.  Israel.  Japan,  Jordan.  Ma- 
laysia, New  Zealand,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  several  Latin  American  na- 
tions, and  a  number  of  African  members 
are  among  those  which  have  either  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  acknowledged  sup- 
port for  a  two-Chinas  solution  or  else 
have  suggested  the  creation  of  U.N.  ma- 
chinery to  study  such  a  solution.  A  Cal- 
ifornia professor  of  international  rela- 
tions. Dr  Urban  Whittaker,  reported 
that  in  Interviews  with  9«  of  the  then 
99  delegations  to  the  U.N.  In  1961,  he 
found  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
them  felt  Communist  China  should  be 
seated  as  the  representative  of  China 
both  In  the  Security  Council  and  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  that  more  than 
two- thirds  of  them  believed  National- 
ist China  should  retain  a  seat  In  the 
General  Assembly.  Philip  Geyelln.  writ- 
ing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1964,  indicated  that  the  "best 
guess  of  seasoned  onlookers"  at  the  U.N. 
was  "that  a  comfortable  majority  does 
favor  Red  China's  membership  but  not 
at  the  Nationalists'  expense." 

Widespread  support  for  a  two-Chinas 
solution  In  the  U.N.  has  never  found  ex- 
pression in  a  formal  resolution.  Since 
substantive  discussion  of  the  issue  was 
initiated  in  196:.  each  year  the  problem 
has  been  posed  in  terms  of  a  resolution 
for  seating  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
unseating  the  Nationalists.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  reasons  delegates  have  never  been 
faced  with  a  choice  of  a  two-Chinas  so- 
lution is  that  none  of  the  main  protag- 
onists— neither  the  Soviet  bloc  nor  the 
United  States  nor  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese nor  the  Communist  Chinese — has 
favored  such  a  solution  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  the 
Communist  and  Nationalist  Chinese 
differ  on  who  should  represent  China  In 
the  Va..  they  have  agreed  on  one  thing: 
that  there  is  only  one  legitimate  Gov- 
ernmer.'  of  China. 

«     TH«    i'*X:H>U«Al,    QDXSnON    IN    ia«s 

ri'cu^aizing  that  the  vote  on  Chinese 

■  p:  ■^.  :.utlor.   would  be  close  in   1965. 

u.r  Lrii  tM  i  ..u's  reitera.ted  its  stand  of 

i»6l     nat   a.  >    proposal  to  change  the 

r^pre-ser.uit,. m   >l  China  is  an  important 


question  within  the  meaning  of  article 
18  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  requires  an 
afflrmatlve  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
membership.  Thus,  the  United  States, 
along  with  nine  other  member  states — 
Aii«traUa.  BrazU.  Colombia,  Gabon. 
Italy.  Japan,  Madagascar,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Thailand — submitted  a  draft 
resolution  restating  the  1961  position 
that  Chinese  representation  was  an  im- 
portant question. 

Ambassador  Yost  defended  the  reso- 
lution against  its  opponents  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

These  members  argue  as  though  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  not  previously  discussed 
this  question  and  reached  a  firm  decision. 
i>y  a  vote  of  81  to  34,  in  19«1.  "in  accordance 
with  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  that  any  proptosal  to  change  the 
representation  of  China  is  an  Important 
question"  (1868  (XVIM  They  also  argue 
as  though  the  General  Assembly  had  not 
previously  discussed  the  controversies  which 
can  arise  from  competing  governments' 
claims  to  represent  a  member  state  In  the 
United  Nations.  But  the  General  Assembly 
has  discussed  that — In  1961  and  as  far  back 
as  1950,  when  it  came  to  the  conciuslon.  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  8,  that  such  questions  "should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  charter  •  •  •" 
(396   (V)). 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  unrealistic 
than  to  pretend  ""that  a  decision  to  accept 
Communist  China  in  this  Organization  on 
lu  own  belligerent  terms  Is  not  an  Important 
question  in  the  most  profound  meaning  of 
the  word.  It  Is  a  decision  which  the  co- 
sponsors  ot  the  draft  resolution  readily  admit 
could  entail  the  expulsion  of  a  sovereign, 
independent  member  state.  It  Is  a  decision 
which  would  b*  Interpreted  by  Pelplng  as  an 
internationally  granted  license  to  attempt  to 
seize  Taiwan,  with  Its  12  million  people,  by 
force:  a  decision  which  would  In  effect  en- 
dorse Petping's  repeated  rejection  of  peaceful 
coexistence:  a  decision  which  could  bring 
Into  our  midst  a  group  which  has  declared 
open  enmity  toward  everything  the  United 
Nations  is  doing  and  every  principle  it  stands 
for:  a  decision  which  could  enUUe  Pelptng 
to  believe  that  threats  and  blackmail  produce 
resuiu,  tliat  political  power  does  Indeed  grow 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  It  Is  a  decision. 
In  short,  which  Is  of  fundamental  Impor- 
tance in  that  It  could  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  war  In  Asia  and  the  use  of  violence 
throughout  the  world. 

Those  who  oijposed  the  American  stand 
that  the  Chinese  representation  question 
Is  an  Important  question  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  18  maintained  that  none 
of  the  matters  listed  In  the  article  could 
possibly  be  construed  as  applying  in  this 
instance,  not  even  the  question  of  admit- 
ting new  members.  The  following  state- 
ment to  the  A<vsembly  from  the  repre- 
sentative from  Gliana  Is  typical: 

It  Is  a  clear  and  unmistakable  question  of 
deciding  who  should  legally  occupy  the  seat 
of  China  in  the  United  Nations  China's 
membership  In  the  United  Nations  has  never 
been  In  doubt  and  no  useful  purpose  Is  served 
by  talking  about  admissions. 

The  General  Assembly  voted  In,  favor  of 
the  U.S.  resolution!  declaring  that  the 
•eating  question  required  a  two-thirds 
majority  by  a  vote  of  56  to  49  with  11 
members  abstaining.  The  margin  on  the 
1965  vote  was  considerably  less  them  In 
1961  when  the  only  previous  vote  on  the 
procedural  question   was   taken.     Then 


the  reaohitloc  was  approved  by  a  vote  (rf 
61  to  34  with  7  abstentions. 

In  the  196S  vote  8  of  the  12  nations 
which  had  abstained  on  the  question  of 
admitting  Communist  China  voted  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  to  consider  the 
issue  an  Important  matter.  They  were- 
Chile,  Iceland.  Lebanon.  Libya,  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Brit- 
ain voted  in  favor  of  seating  Communist 
China  but  also  In  favor  of  the  resolution 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  to  make 
the  decision  effective.  Congo — L^pold- 
vllle — and  Dahomey,  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  vote  on  admission,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  on  the  procedural 
question. 

5      PaOSPBCTS    rOB    THE    ItSS    TT.K.    SESSION 

The  result  of  the  November  17  voting 
was  met  with  a  cheer  from  th'e  supporters 
of  Communist  China's  admission  who 
felt  they  had  clearly  won  a  victory  In 
the  gradual  attainment  of  membership  of 
that  nation.  Several  supporters  of  Com- 
munist Chinese  admission  viewed  the 
vote  as  a  decisive  defeat  for  the  United 
States  as  well.  \J3.  Ambassador  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  argued  to  the  contrary: 

Once  again  It  has  been  demonstrated  that     ^ 
It  Is  not  the  United  States  alone  which  kept     " 
Communist  China  out  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  Is  a  substantial  rote  of  the  membenhlp 

The  vote  fell  far  short  of  the  two-thlnU 
that  a  simple  majority  has  decided  has  con- 
tinuing applicability.  In  fact.  It  failed  of 
a  simple  majority. 

Many  of  Communist  China's  support- 
ers are  now  confident  that  they  will  be 
able  to  achieve  the  necessary  majority  to 
win  admission  for  the  Pelplng  govern- 
ment in  the  next  session  of  the  UN. 
General  A.ssembly.  Several  feel  that  if 
the  demands  of  Communist  China  had 
not  been  so  great — especially  Its  insist- 
ence on  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  prior  to  accepting  admission — the 
voting  would  have  gone  the  other  way 
In  1965. 

They  came  close.  The  all-lmp<Hiant 
procedural  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
require  a  two-thirds  majority  for  Chi- 
nese admission  was  passed  In  favor  by 
only  seven  votes.  Some  members  were 
clearly  irdluenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  were  Insisting  up>on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Nationalists  prior  to  ac- 
cepting their  seat  In  the  U.N.  The  Chil- 
ean delegate  declared: 

However  much  one  may  wish  to  stretch  the 
Interpretation  of  the  rules  of  procedure,  no 
good  arguments  can  be  found  to  support  the 
claim  that  this  matter.  In  which  the  future 
fate  of  a  popiUatlon  In  excess  of  12  million 
human  beings  (Is  considered),  lacks  Impor- 
tance and  constitutes  a  simple  question  of 
procedure.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  this 
draft  resolution,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
shall  vote  in  the  aOrmative,  that  Is  to  say 
In  the  sense  that  the  matter  before  ua  con- 
stitutes In  Itself,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  procedure,  an  Important  ques- 
tion. 

It  would  only  take  a  simple  majority, 
that  is.  a  switch  In  four  votes,  to  change 
the  procedural  situation  to  require  only 
a  simple  majority  to  decide  on  Commu- 
nist CWna's  admission  at  the  21st  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  1966.  And  in  1965. 
that  vote  ended  in  a  lie. 
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What  are  the  prospects  on  the  China 
representation  matter  when  the  UH. 
convenes  next  September?  Whether  the 
United  States  may  continue  to  succeed 
with  its  past  policy  of  no  representation 
for  mainland  China  depends  upon  two 
things:  First,  whether  the  issue  pre- 
sented is  simply  that  of  mainland  China's 
admission  to  the  General  Assembly, 
without  carrying  with  It  the  expulsion  of 
Nationalist  China;  and.  second,  whether 
there  will  be  other  changesin  the  votes 
of  U.N.  delegates,  particularly  among 
those  who  have  abstained  in  the  past. 

An  examination  of  the  second  question 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  United  States 
might  be  able  to  prevail  once  again  if  the 
issue  presented  Is  one  Involving  the  ex- 
clusion of  Nationalist  China.  But  an 
examination  of  the  first  question,  as  we 
have  seen,  suggests  that  if  a  two-China 
resolution  is  presented,  the  United  States 
may  lose.  And  a  loss  would  present 
serious  consequences  not  only  for  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States,  but  for  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  us  look  at  the  lineup  of  nations. 

Three  nations  did  not  vote  when  the 
resolution  on  representation,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  47-to-47  tie  with  20  nations 
abstaining,  came  up  last  November:  Da- 
homey, Congo — L^opoldvllle — and  Laos. 
Since  then  the  Congolese  delegation  has 
formally  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary- 
General  stating  that  Its  absence  during 
the  voting  was  an  oversight  and  had  the 
delegation  been  on  the  floor  It  would  have 
opposed  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese.  One  month  after  the 
voting.  Dahomey  underwent  a  successful 
military  coup,  and  on  January  3  of  this 
year  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Communist  Chinese.  Thus,  all  other 
things  remaining  equal,  these  two  dele- 
gations could  be  expected  to  vote  against 
Communist  Chinese  representation  in 
1966,  This  would  add  two  more  votes 
against  representation  and  one  more  vote 
for  declaring  the  issue  a  substantive  mat- 
ter requiring  a  two-thirds  majority.  The 
Congo  delegation  was  present  to  cast  Its 
vote  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  resolution  last 
fall,  whereas  Etehomey  did  not  vote  on 
this  Issue. 

Military  coups  have  also  occurred  in 
the  Central  African  Republic,  Ghana, 
and  Nigeria,  all  of  which  voted  for  Com- 
munist representation  and  against  the 
U5.  proceduial  resolution  declaring  the 
Issue  an  important  question  requiring  a 
two-thiids  majority  In  1965.  The  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  and  Ghana  have 
expelled  a  number  of  Communist  Chi- 
nese from  their  countries  and.  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  the  Central  African  Republic 
proke  diplomatic  relations  with  China. 
Many  observers  feel  that,  barring  any 
wiforeseen  changes,  the  Central  African 
Republic  wUl  vote  against  Chinese  rep- 
resentation next  fall.  Ghana  and  Ni- 
geria, on  the  other  hand,  continue 
to  recognize  the  Communist  Chinese 
Goverrunent  dlplomaUcally  and  have  yet 
K>  Indicate  any  change  In  their  general 
policy  toward  the  Pelplng  regime. 

PlnaUy,  there  is  the  obvious  question 
mark  represented  by  Indonesia.  It  Is 
o™cult  to  speculate  at  this  time  on 
Whether  Indonesia  will  reverse  Its  policy 
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and  seek  readmlssion  to  the  XJJi..  much 
less  to  determine  how  Indonesia  would 
vote  if  it  did  return  prior  to  the  vote  on 
Chinese  representation  next  fall. 

These  changes  would  seem  to  indicate 
that,  all  things  remaining  equal,  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  gain  two  votes — 
Dahomey  and  Central  African  Repub- 
lic— In  favor  of  declaring  the  issue  an  im- 
portant matter  and  three  votes — Da- 
homey, Central  African  Republic  and 
Congo — Leopoldvllle — against  admitting 
the  Pelplng  regime  and  expelling  the  Na- 
tionalists as  the  representatives  of  China. 
Since  the  Central  African  Republic's  vote 
would  represent  a  change  from  favoring 
admission,  the  vote  could  change  to  59  to 
48  to  11  on  the  question  of  declaring  the 
Issue  an  Important  matter  and  to  50  to  46 
to  20  against  Peking's  representation. 
The  positions  of  Ghana  and  Nigeria  ap- 
pear much  less  likely  to  change. 

Of  course,  all  other  things  are  not 
going  to  remain  equal.  It  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  that  the  21st  General  Assembly 
will  convene  with  the  same  governments 
and  in  the  same  international  atmos- 
phere that  prevail  today.  The  attitude 
and  action  of  the  Peking  regime  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  voting 
between  now  and  next  fall.  Lately  its 
policy  of  doctrinaire  opposition  on  the 
U.N.  and  intrigue  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  has  apparently  hurt  its  chances. 
But  there  is  always  a  very  real  possiblhty 
that  these  policies  could  dhange.  A 
change  In  Peking's  attitude  would  affect 
the  attitude  of  the  unalined  nations  in 
the  UN. 

What  this  all  boils  down  to  Is  that  the 
1966  vote  on  both  the  procedural  and 
substantive  questions  could  be  quite  close. 
This  alone  is  an  important  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  reexamine  its  position. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  the  United 
States  to  reexamine  its  position  quite 
apart  from  the  possibility  of  a  United 
Nations  vote  next  September  opposed  to 
our  policy  of  no  representation  for 
mainland  China. 

Universality  of  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  is  more  than  an  Ideal. 
It  Is  a  practical  necessity  if  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  make  Its  maximum  contri- 
bution to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  world  peace.  With  the  ab- 
sence of  Important  countries,  the  United 
Nations  is  hamstrung  in  what  may  be  its 
important  role  as  the  focus  of  a  continu- 
ing process  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation. 
Acceptance  of  China  as  a  member  of 
the  international  community  and  its 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  may 
well  in  time  help  induce  a  moderation  in 
Chinese  foreign  policy. 

Certainly  the  United  States  at  least 
should  not  stand  In  the  way  of  such  a 
possibility. 

True,  Communist  China  Is  bellicose; 
true,  it  imposes  its  regime  by  force;  true, 
China  in  the  U.N.  might  work  to  impair 
the  useful  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  are  Inflrmities  of  other  nations 
now  within  the  United  Nations,  as  they 
will  be  of  any  universal  organization  for 
years  to  come. 

True.  Communist  China  has  said  that 
It  will  join  the  U.N.  only  if  Nationalist 
China  is  expelled,  and  if  the  United  Na- 


tions excludes  from  its  membership  all 
imperialist  puppets  and  chastens  the 
United  States,  An  editorial  In  the  Pel- 
plng People's  DaUy  of  November  19,  1965 
2  days  after  the  1965  U.N.  vote,  said: 

China  may  as  well  stay  out  of  a  United 
Nations  like  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  may  keep  China  out  of  the 
United  Nations  for  l.OOO  or  10.000  years  with- 
out harming  China  one  lota. 

A  two-China  position  by  the  United 
States,  adopted  by  the  United  Nations, 
would  not  result  in  Communist  China's 
Immediate  acceptance  of  membership. 
Rather,  there  would  be  a  contemptuous 
turndown.  But  such  a  two-China  posi- 
tion would  serve  the  enormously  impor- 
tant function  of  demonstrating  that  the 
United  States  is  not  bent  on  isolating 
Red  China,  that  that  position  Is  shared 
by  a  majority  of  United  Nations  mem- 
bers, and  that  it  is  Red  China,  not  the 
United  Nations,  which  is  indulging  in 
fantasies.  It  would  then  be  open  to  a 
less  belligerent  Communist  Chinese 
regime  to  respond  to  the  light  in  the 
window  at  a  later  time. 

A  two-China  arrangement  would  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  vote  for,  or 
at  least  abstain  from  voting  against,  an 
invitation  to  Communist  China  to  join 
the  General  Assembly  as  one  of  its  118 
members.  Nationalist  China  would  con- 
tinue to  remain  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

There  Is  a  precedent  for  accepting  two 
Chinas  in  the  General  Assembly,  where 
before  there  was  only  one^— Nationalist 
China.    When  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
which  was  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, broke  up  Into  Egypt  and  Sjnria 
some  years  ago,  both  Egypt  and  Syria 
were  considered  successor  states  to  the 
United      Arab      Republic,      and      the 
credentials   of    representatives   of   both 
countries  were  accepted,  so  that  neither 
had  to  reapply  for  admission.       Com- 
munist China  could  come  into  the  Gen- 
eral   Assembly    under    this    precedent. 
Since  this  would  be  a  question  of  rep- 
resentation   rather   than   admission.    It 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  veto  appli- 
cable to  admissions  possessed  by  the  five 
permanent  members — the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
and  Nationalist  China,  the  last  of  which 
would  surely  exercise  Its  veto.    Equally, 
since   Nationalist   China   would   not   be 
seeking  admission,  Its  application  could 
not  be  vetoed  by,  say,  the  Soviet  Union, 
One  does  not  get  very  far  in  consider- 
ing the  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  General  Assembly  before  one  con- 
fronts the  question  of  Security  Council 
membership,    A  permanent  seat  on  the 
Security  Council  is  held  by  Nationalist 
Chin^,     China  got  this  seat  when  the 
U.N.  was  created  In  1946  t>ecause  there 
was  assumed  to  be  one  China,  a  great 
power  which   deserved  such  a  seat  by 
virtue  of  Its  size,  population,  and  Im- 
portance in  Asian  affairs.     A  fragmen- 
tary Nationalist  China  In  a  two-China 
United  Nations  obviously  does  not  de- 
serve a  permanent  Security  Council  seat. 
Neither,  for  that  matter,   does  an  ir- 
responsible Communist  China.    Equally 
obviously,  as  a  veto-holding  permanent 
Council  member.  Nationalist  China  could 
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;>reveni  ii ansf er  of  its  Security  Couivcll 
srtit  to  Coaua^unlst  China  or  to  anybody 
v.se.  aa  well  as  prevent  an  amendment  to 
•'.e  UN.  Charter  reducing  the  permanent 
it^  In  the  Security  Council  to  four — the 
.  d  States.  France,  the  Soviet  Union, 
V.  ;  ,;eat  Britain.  An  amendment  to 
the  UN.  Charter  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, plus  the  vote  of  each  of  the  fJve 
permax^nt  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

We  are  here  getting  a  little  ahead  of 
ourselvefi.  since  Communist  China,  as 
has  been  said,  is  most  unlikely  at  pres- 
ent to  accept  a  two-China  solution — one 
which  leaves  NaLiormlist  China  in  the 
Uiiited  Nations.  But  the  United  States, 
and  hopefully  a  majority  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  Nations,  could  take  a  position 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
granting  India — ^  great  Asian  power 
with  strong  support  in  the  developing 
world — the  fifth  seat  now  occupied  by 
Nationalist  China  should  such  a  proce- 
dural possibility  present  itself  In  the  fu- 
ture. Alternatively,  the  number  of  per- 
manent seats  could  be  enlarged,  to  ac- 
commodate others.  The  United  States 
could  thus  be  In  the  position  of  favoring 
a  Juat  and  rational  solution,  however  dif- 
ficult to  realize. 

Let  me  now  summarize:  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
carefully  considering  whether  it  should 
not  abandon  Ita  policy  of  Isolating  Com- 
munist China,  and  Instead,  at  the  1966 
DJ*.  session,  withhold  opposing  a  pro- 
posal to  offer  Communist  China  a  mem- 
bership in  the  General  Assembly  along 
with  a  continued  membershij}  for  Na- 
tionalist China. 
«    coNOKxaaioMAL  axsoLcmoMs  do  not  pbi- 

VBKT    TftM    AOMINlSTaATION.'s    CONStDXaTNC    A 
TWO-CHtNA   POLICT 

I  believe  our  Govenunent  should  be 
considering  a  two-Chma  policy  on  its 
merits,  and  without  being  hemmed  in  by 
the  advice  that  Congress  has  given  it  in 
the  30-odd  resolution*  of  Congress 
during  1951-62  that  Communist  China 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  ad- 
mitted to  U.N.  membership. 

I  bsLje  this  upon  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  valid  precept  erf  U.S.  congressional- 
Executive  relations:  that  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  foreign  policy  resolution  is 
valid,  in  the  absence  of  more  permanent 
laniruage,  only  during  the  Congress  for 
which  It  Is  enacted  The  last  expression 
of  Congress  agair^st  Coram  unlit  China  In 
the  UN  was  In  the  87th  Congress.  This 
Is  tlie  89th  Congress 

The  administration.  I  submit,  has  In 
fact  adopted  this  view.  Just  a  year  ago 
the  United  Nations  was  hopelessly  dead- 
locked because  of  the  di.spute  over  the 
financing  of  the  tfnlted  Nations  peace- 
kf^eplng  operations.  The  Soviet  Union 
a  :^.d  Prance  were  both  more  than  2  years 
.:i  arrears  in  paying  their  assessments  for 
rieacekeeping  forces.  In  August  1964. 
the  88th  Congress,  with  administration 
encouragement,  passed  a  concurrent  res- 
'  ;uuon  H  Con.  Res.  343)  calling  on  the 
;«-m>anr'nt  U  3.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nauons  m  mak*»  -\ery  effort  to  assure 
invocation  .'  arucie  I».'  which  would 
hav»  denied  u:,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
F:at!ce  tiieu-  votes  if  they  did  not  pay  up. 
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At  the  September  1964  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  session,  permanent 
US  Delegate  Adial  Stevenson  did  "make 
every  effort  to  assure  invocation  of  article 
19."  but  without  success.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1965.  it  appeared  that  a 
fui-ther  effort  to  mvoke  article  19  would 
resuit  either  In  the  defeat  of  the  United 
SUtes.  or  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Prance  from  the  world  or- 
ganization. Fortunately,  the  State  De- 
partment changed  its  position  in  August 
1965.  and  Ambassador  Goldberg  was  sent 
to  the  United  Nations  in  September  with 
authority  not  to  press  for  the  invocation 
of  article  19.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
failed  so  to  press,  arvd  the  United  Nations 
was  thus  rehabilitated  and  able  to  play 
its  important  peacekeeping  role  in  the 
India -Paltistan  dispute,  in  Vietnam,  and 
elsewhere  since  last  September. 

The  State  Department,  quite  properly, 
held  that  the  congressional  concurrent 
resohition  of  August  1964  was  that  of 
the  88th  Congress,  smd  would  not  bind 
the  89th  Congress.  The  two  Congresses 
aie  composed  of  different  members.  As 
those  of  us  In  the  House  well  know,  each 
C(MTgress  Is  a  new  one.  which  organizes 
itself  and,  at  least  In  the  House,  readopts 
Its  rules. 

Thus  the  20-odd  resolutions  against 
CommurUst  Chinese  representation  In 
tlie  United  Nations  are  not  advisory  In 
this,  the  89th  Congress. 

The  President.  I  am  aware,  has  from 
time  to  time  referred  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resohitlon  (H.J.  Res.  1145.  Pub- 
Uc  Law  88-408  >  adopted  In  August  1964. 
as  indicating  congressional  support  for 
action  in  Vietnam  today  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress The  vital  difference  is  that  the 
Tonkin  resolution  contained  the  phrase: 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
Preoident  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  ia  reasonably  assured 
by  tDtcrnatloaial  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion 0*  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congreea  (sec 
3.  Public  Law  88-408). 

Such  langmge  Is  not  presented  In  any 
of  the  20-odd  resolutions  pertaining 
to  Communist  Chirm  and  the  United 
Nations. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
give  early  and  earnest  consideration  to 
abandoning  our  effort  to  isolate  Ccwnmu- 
nifit  China,  and  to  supporting  a  two- 
China  poUcy  next  September.  It  could 
do  so  imencumbered  by  any  congres- 
sional resolution  on  the  matter. 


INACTION  SPEAKS  LOUDER  THAN 
WORDS— THE  PRESIDENT'S  STAIfD 
ON  NATO 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  inaction  as  the  ex  oilelo 
leader  of  NATO  apcftks  louder  than  hto 
words.    In  hls/televlsed  speech  today  he 


uttered  many  fine  iM-inclpies  but  gave 

no  hint  wluitever  that  he  wUl  act  to 
carry  them  out. 

He  righUy  denied  that  "there  is  any 
righteousness  in  sUnding  pat"  but  his 
NATO  policy  can  be  summed  up  accu- 
rately in  those  same  two  words  "standing 
pat."  He  righUy  sUted  that  dlriskm 
is  the  common  danger  of  the  alliance 
but  he  has  taken  no  initiative  to  meet 
complaints  wliich  France  has  been  voic- 
ing for  years. 

He  rightly  sUted  that  "consultation 
not  isolation  is  the  road  to  reform"  but 
he  has  made  no  effort  to  discuss  dif- 
ferences man  to  man  with  President  de 
Gaulle.  He  has  even  rebuffed  France's 
requests  for  coosultatlon.  Indeed,  his 
inacUon  and  neglect  of  leadership  re- 
sponsibility has  strengthened  the  forces 
pushing  France  into  a  position  of  Iso- 
lation. In  effect,  he  is  forcing  Prance 
to  ciioose  between  the  status  quo.  which 
to  De  Gaulle  is  subordination,  described 
as  integration — or  no  alliance. 

He  rightly  stated  that  NATO  must 
grow  and  change  with  the  times  like 
the  U.S.  Constitution  in  order  to  be  alive 
and  vital,  but  he  has  taken  no  steps  to 
develop  a  constitution  for  NATO  so  It 
too  can  be  alive  and  vital. 

He  rightly  criticized  old  and  narrow 
concepts  of  sovereignty  but  he  has  given 
no  iiint  that  the  United  States  will  ever 
yield  its  absolute  nationsd  control  over 
any  of  the  nuclear  weapons  on  which 
other  NATO  nations  now  depend  fw 
their  most  basic  defense. 

He  lias  given  no  encouragement  to  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  -establish  an 
Atlantic  Union  delegation,  which  could 
well  be  the  first  step  toward  a  hopeful 
new  concept  of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fearful  that  the 
worst  may  be  yet  to  come  in  French- 
American  discord  and  for  the  fourth 
time  In  less  than  a  year  I  have  proposed 
tiiat  President  Johnson  go  to  Paris  to 
visit  French  President  de  Gaulle. 

In  a  letter  March  17  to  President 
Johnson.  I  said :  . 

DcA*  Ma.  Pxbsioknt:  French- Amerttan 
relations  have  plunged  to  the  lowest  point 
la  many  years,  and  the  worst  may  be  jti 
to  come.  Many  Americana  place  the  sole 
blame  for  the  present  NATO  crisis  on  French 
President  de  Gaulle.  Whatever  the  real 
reasons,  the  severity  of  the  crisis  has 
provoked  emotional  outbursts  on  both  sides 
of  the  AUanUc.  Unchecked.  thU  Ude  of 
bitternees  may  destroy  in  a  matter  of  days 
the  friendship  built  up  over  two  centuries 
between  these  oldest  allies  and  cause  difficult 
new  problems  throughout  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Prance  Is  enormously  Important  to  NATO 
and  therefore  to  the  United  States  The 
Communists  must  not  succeed  In  their  major 
postwar  objective,  which  of  course  is  to  break 
up  the  alliance  of  free  nations. 

Therefore  I  once  again  urge  that  you  visit 
Paris  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  long  overdue 
meeUng  with  the  French  President. 

The  trip  would  be  a  sign  of  responsible 
concern  and  common  sense,  not  of  weakness. 
Tl  would  ease  mounting  tensions,  demon- 
strate our  deatre  for  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion— whetiier  Prance  stays  in  NATO  or 
not — and  hopefully  forestall  tkltter  American 
reaction  agalnet  further  participation  in 
European  affairs. 

As  Presideat  of  the  United  SUtes.  you 
are  the  unquestioned  ex  offlcio  leader  of  the 
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(Ulance.  Tou  alone  control  the  nuolear 
tnapons  on  which  all  NATO  nations  depend 
{or  their  most  basic  defense.  YoU  peraonaUy 
aelect  ttie  two  U.S.  ofDcers  who  are  supreme 
commanders  of  the  alliance  military  stnic- 
txire.-  Indeed  the  structure,  often  described 
M  integrated,  is  actually  heavily  dependent 
on  decisions  you  alone  can  make. 

It  therefore  seems  logical  and  proper  for 
you  to  take  thla  i>ersonal  inltUttve  to  deal 
with  the  crisis. 

Sincerely  your*, 

Pactl    FteDLBT, 
Chairman,  House  Republictn  CoTnmlttee 
on  NATO   and  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity. 

This  critical  moment  demands  calm 
appraisal  of  facts. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  simple  reality 
of  French  authority  over  Its  own  terri- 
tory. As  the  chief  executive  of  Prance. 
De  Gaulle  Is  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
his  announced  plan  to  place  all  military 
forces  in  his  country  under  French 
command  by  the  end  of  the  year  whether 
his  allies  like  it  or  not.  To  argue  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  by  NATO  as 
a  group  and  not  by  France  alone  is 
completely  academic.  NATO  is  not  a 
govemment^nd  never  has  been.  It  is 
an  alliance  of  independent  nations,  with 
each  of  them — France  included — able 
to  pursue  its  own  independent  policies. 
Joint  action  is  possible  only  if  all  15 
members  agree. 

We  may  fuss  and  fume,  brand  De 
Oaulle  an  ingrate.  and  denounce  him  as 
untrue  to  the  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives  in  two  world  wars  trying  to  save 
Prance  from  captivity,  but  the  simple 
fact  of  French  authority  over  its  own 
soil  caimot  be  effectively  challenged.      # 

We  must  not  forgtt  that  France  is 
enormously  important  to  the  United 
States  and  always  has  been.  In  candor, 
we  must  recall  that  America  entered  the 
two  great  world  wars  reluctantly — only 
when  it  was  clear  to  our  leaders  that  our 
EuiUonal  Interest  was  at  stake.  We  take 
part  In  NATO  and  keep  U.S.  armies  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  mainly  because  of  na- 
tional self-interest. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Prance  is  not  the 
only  nation  sensitive  about  foreign 
troops.  Norway  and  Denmark  have 
never  voluntarily  tolerated  foreign 
troops  on  their  soil.  Although  they  are 
In  a  more  fbrward  position  than  France 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  frontier,  no 
criticism  of  their  policies  has  been  heard. 
Bases  In  Britain  at  which  U.8.  forces  are 
itationed  are  commanded,  nominally  at 
le«t,  by  British  officers,  but  no  similar 
WBture  toward  French  sensitivities  In 
regard  to  bases  In  Prance  has  ever  been 
made. 

The  United  States  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  fully  De  Gaulle's 
attitude  concerning  foreign  troops  be- 
cause our  Nation  has  had  no  similar 
experience.  Even  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  when  the  King  of 
"ance  sent  his  finest  troops  to  aid  Gen- 
eral Washington,  all  French  forces — In- 
dudlng  the  veteran  General  Rocham- 
beau — were  imder  American  command. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  and  its 

'*ATO  allies  have  had  advance  warning 

M  De  Gaulle's  atUtude  on  foreign  troops. 

His  statements  early  last  year — couched 
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in  moderate  langxioge  that  left  ample 
room  for  discussion  and  negotiation — 
were  ignored.  Only  recently  have  the 
terms  become  hard  and  clear. 

Must  President  Johnson  asstime  any 
personal  responsibility  for  the  rapidly- 
mounting  crisis  In  NATO? 

Major  alterations  may  have  been  inev- 
itable. Perhaps  nothing  he  could  have 
done  would  have  dissuaded  President  de 
Gaulle  from  extracting  Prance  from 
NATO's  military  structure  and  the  struc- 
ture Itself  f  rcMn  French  soil. 

Even  so,  Americans  may  properly  ask 
whether  President  Johnson  did  every- 
thing that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  keep  differences  witliin  the  alliance 
from  taking  on  the  atmosphere  and  pro- 
portions of  crisis. 

What  efforts — If  any — did  he  make  to 
understand  and  harmonize  conflfcting 
views  within  NATO,  keep  cordial  com- 
munication oi>en  at  tlie  highest  level  be- 
tween those  with  opposing  views,  and  ad- 
just the  alliance  structure  in  light  of  the 
massive  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
western  Europe  since  it  was  established 
in  1949? 

President  Johnson  may  not  wish  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  NATO  leadership. 
He  may  prefer,  for  example,  to  center  his 
foreign-policy  attention  and  energies  en- 
tirely on  a  small  part  of  the  world  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  let  others  worry 
about  the  Atlantic  Community.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  done  just  that.  But  the 
responsibility  has  been  his  since  he  be- 
came President  and  remains  so.  Neglect 
does  not  relieve  him  of  It. 

In  Atlantic  affairs,  as  elsewhere,  the 
test  of  leadership  is  whether  policies  and 
programs  are  constantly  updated  to  meet 
new  conditions — and  equally  important, 
whether  the  forces  seeking  change  are 
accommodated  to  mutual  advantage. 

The  test  of  lesuiershlp  is  not — as  one 
might  surmise  from  President  Johnson's 
attitude  on  NATO — whether  the  status 
quo  Is  preserved  and  all  efforts  at  change 
beaten  off. 

Up  to  now.  President  Johnson  must  be 
charged  with  failure  in  his  ex-oflQcio  re- 
sponsibility as  leader  of  NATO,  He  has 
quite  obviously  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  somehow  the  status  quo  wlU 
survive.  He  has  made  no  significant 
effort  to  reshape  the  alliance  to  meet 
new  realities.  He  has  ignored  com- 
plaints, missed  opportunities  to  build 
good  will,  made  no  apparent  move  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  himself  and 
President  de  Gaulle,  and  thereby  per- 
mitted opposing  positions  to  harden. 

His  policy  on  NATO  can  be  simimed 
up  properly  and  accurately  with  just  one 
word — neglect. 

On  April  20,  1965,  11  members  of  the 
Republican  committee,  myself  included, 
first  proposed  the  trip  In  a  joint  letter 
to  the  President.  The  letter  said.  In 
part: 

Iflsundemtanding  between  friends  threat- 
ens to  qilit  asunder  tlie  free  world's  moat 
essential  Institution — ^the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation.  •  •  •  We  believe  it  la 
high  time  for  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
great  republics  to  confer  with  each  other. 
We  urge  that  you  be  the  one  to  break  the 
loe,  and  make  the  kind  of  visit  to  Preeldent 


de  Oaulle  that  President  Kennedy  originally 
planned  (In  1961)  but  faUed  to  carry  out. 

Signing  It  were  Representative  E.  Ross 
AoAis,  of  Indiana,  Representative  John  P. 
Baldwin.  Jr.,  of  California.  Representa- 
tive Charlis  E.  Chambxrlain,  of  Michi- 
gan, Representative  Jamxs  C.  Clxvxuind, 
of  New  Hampshire,  Representative  Rob- 
ert P.  Ellsworth,  of  Kansas,  Represent- 
ative Hastings  Kxith,  of  Massachusetts, 
Representative  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of 
Maryland,  Representative  Alexander 
PiRHiE,  of  New  York,  Representative  Al- 
bert H.  Qtm,  of  Mlimesota,  Representa- 
tive Jakes  D.  Martin,  of  Alabama,  and 
myself. 

The  trip  proposal  was  repeated  on  June 
30.  1965,  In  a  report  to  the  President  sum- 
marizing a  Republican-sponsored  fact- 
finding mission  to  Parts  to  study  NATO 
problems.     It  stated: 

Any  tendency  to  procrastinate  in  the 
handling  of  common  problems  by  Prance  and 
the  United  States  can  lead  only  to  deteriora- 
tion of  the  climate  for  successful  negotiation. 
If  it  Is  wise  to  attempt  to  ease  tensions  with 
the  Communist  world.  Is  it  less  so  with  a 
friend  and  aUy? 

The  mission  consisted  of  Representa- 
tive Alexander  Pirnh,  of  New  York.  Rep- 
resentative Hastings  Kxtth,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Representative  Jamss  D.  Mar- 
tin, of  Alabama,  with  myself  as  chair- 
man. 

Noting  that  opposing  views  of  the 
United  States  and  Prance  had  hardened 
to  an  alarming  degree,  I  made  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  third  time  in  a  statement 
issued  February  22  of  this  year. 

The  committee  has  made  a  series  of 
additional  proposals,  begliuilng  in  August 
1963,  aimed  at  strengthening  NATO. 


REPUBLICAN  POLICT  COMMriTEE 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS  BILL  FOR   FISCAL   1966 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol^tlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  March  22,  1966,  meeting  of 
the  Hotise  Republican  Policy  Conunittee, 
a  r)ollcy  statement  regarding  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1966  was  euI opted.  As  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee,  I  would  like 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  complete  text  of  this  statement. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  Johnson-Himiphrey  administration 
Is  engaging  in  a  tragic  game  with  this 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  stakes  In 
this  game  may  be  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  that  has  produced  unpar- 
alleled opportunities  and  abundance  for 
our  people. 

In  recent  weeks  a  combination  of 
alarming  factors  have  created  grave  con- 
cern over  this  country's  economic  condi- 
tion.   In  Pebnoary  the  wholesale  price 
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index  Increased  0.7  percent,  the  sharpest 
rise  since  the  Korean  war.  The  cost  of 
living  continues  to  motint.  A  recent 
Oailup  poll  reported  that,  according  to 
the  American  pubUcs  own  appraisal  of 
living  coets.  it  takes  a  family  of  four 
about  $18  more  a  week  to  get  along  this 
.vear  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  And  this  is 
at  a  time  when  this  country  Is  experi- 
encing the  effects  of  accumulated  defi- 
cits of  6  years  of  unbalanced  budgets  and 
sharply   Increasing   defense   demands. 

In  spite  of  this  serloiis  Inflationary  sit- 
liatlon  and  the  spirallng  costs  of  a  mas- 
sive war  in  Vietnam,  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  has  continued  to 
Insist  upon  a  large  number  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

For  example.  In  this  bill  there  is 
money  for  rent  supplements  and  for  the 
Federal  Teachers  Corps.  This  is  money 
that  was  requested,  considered,  and  then 
rejected  during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress. 

Once  an  appropriation  Is  made  for  rent 
■supplements,  the  Federal  Government 
wli!  be  on  Its  way  to  a  40-year,  $6  billion 
progran.  Also,  even  though  the  pro- 
posed regulations  governing  allowable  In- 
come limits  and  assets  have  been  tight- 
ened since  last  year.  If  funds  are  appro- 
priated. Congress  will  have  little  or  no 
control  over  future  regulations. 

The  Federal  Teachers  Corps  has  had 
an  even  more  checkered  career.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  only  one  wlt- 
riess  testified  on  this  proposal.  It  then 
Aa.s  added  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
by  the  Senate.  House  Republican  con- 
ferees refused  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
port and  moved  to  recommit  the  report 
with  Instructions  to  delete  the  Teachers 
Corp.s  Thereafter,  the  $13.2  million  that 
would  have  been  used  to  finance  the 
Teachers  Corps  was  removed  from  an 
appropriation  measure. 

Objertians  to  the  Teachers  Corps  cen- 
ter on  the  fact  that  It  will  be  a  federally- 
financed  project  in  which  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  the  extraor- 
dinary authority  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
and  pay  the  salary  of  teachers  and  then 
choose  the  district,  from  among  those 
that  apply.  In  which  such  teachers  would 
be  a.s.signed.  Certainly,  this  is  a  new  and 
dangerous  extension  of  Federal  power 
into  local  school  districts. 

The  record  now  reflects  that  in  fiscal 
1966  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
traUon  underestimated  the  escalating 
Vietnam  military  needs  by  $15  billion. 
And  this  undoubtedly  will  be  repeated  In 
fiscal  1967.  Until  such  time  as  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  Vietnam  costs  is  for- 
warded to  Congress,  all  new  and  non- 
essential spending  must  be  curtailed. 
Under  the  circumstances.  It  is  both  reck- 
less and  dangerous  to  feed  the  fires  of  in- 
flation as  this  appropriations  bill  would 
do.  Certainly.  In  this  period  of  grave 
uncertainty,  new  starts  on  broad  and  ex- 
pensive programs  should  not  be  called 
for  In  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
In  times  such  as  these,  new  spending  re- 
quests should  be  contained  in  a  regtilar 
appr<H)rlaUon  request  and  given  the 
careful  scrutiny  they  deserve. 


AU  too  often,  this  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  has  earned  Its  rubber- 
stamp  characterization.  It  hgs  winked 
when  the  occasion  demanded  firmness. 
It  has  grinned  when  It  should  have 
gagged.  We  hope  that  this  time  Con- 
gress will  respond  to  the  chaUenge 
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VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  SPEAK  OUT 
ON  HJl.  6277 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  QmLLEN]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Commander  Andy  Borg  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  stated  his  organization's 
views  on  H.R.  6277. 

Commander  Borg  is  seriously  and 
Justly  concerned  about  the  broad  effects 
of  this  bill,  and  I  also  am  deeply  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  aware  of  Com- 
mander Borg's  position  and  that  we  must 
study  this  proposed  legislation  In  light 
of  his  remarks.  Therefore.  I  would  like 
to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
letter,  which  Commander  Borg  sent  to 
Chairman  Macy,  together  with  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  Monday.  March  21.  1966: 

VETXHANS  or  POKZIGN  Wass 

OP  THE  UnITIO  StaTIS. 

Washington.  DC.  March  11, 1966 
John  W  Mact,  Jb., 

Chairman.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commiaaion. 
Waahinifton.  Dfi. 

DiAB  M«.  Mact:  In  passing  the  Veterana" 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  without 
a  dlssenung  vote,  the  Congress  or  the  United 
States  has  reaffirmed  Its  traditional  support 
of  veterans'  preference.  The  overwhelming 
support  of  this  extension  of  veterans'  prefer- 
ence to  veterans  of  the  cold  war  was  hearten- 
ing to  members  of  thU  organization. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  how- 
ever, that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  on 
record  as  favoring  H.R.  6277,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  which  would 
strip  Department  of  SUte  employees  of  rights 
so  recently  reaffirmed. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  support  of 
H.R.  6277  causes  me  to  question  whether  the 
Commission  Is  properly  discharging  the  man- 
date of  Congress  that  it  enforce  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act.  More  than  that,  for  the 
Commission  to  confirm  the  personal  endorse- 
ment you  gave  thU  legislation  when  you 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  In  the  capacity  of  Presi- 
dential adviser  raises  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
Commission's  present  capability  of  objec- 
tively appraising  proposals  that  would  erode 
the  rights  of  employees  who  have  contracted 
for  employment  In  the  claaslfJed  civil  service. 
Commission  endorsement  of  the  House- 
paawd  bin  places  the  weight  of  Its  authority 
and  standing  behind  the  effort  to  make  the 
SUte  Department  the  first  department  of 
the  Oovernment  to  be  released  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  comply  with  veterans'  preference. 
It  was  President  Franklin  Delano  Rooee- 
velt   who  said.   "I  beUeve   that  the  Federal 


Oovernment.  funcUonlng  in  Its  capacity  u 
an  employer,  should  take  the  lead  in  asiu/ 

S?»r?r  ^^°.  "*  '"  "**  *™«^  ^°'<^«  "ui 
when  they  return  special  consideration  wii 
be  given  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  obtJn 
employment."  ° 

Surely  the  Government's  responslbllitv 
under  the  Veterans'  Act  is  of  greater  impor! 
tance  durUig  a  time  when  the  obllgaUorto 
perform  military  service  under  the  draft  la» 
falls  upon  a  mUiorlty  of  the  eUglbles 

It  Is  Ironic,  also,  that  veterans  of  service  in 
foreign  lands  should  be  eliminated  from  gne 
clal  consideration  by  the  very  department  of 
Government  concerned  with  these  forelim 
areas.  Under  the  circumstances  It  seems  ttit 
to  conclude  that  the  Commission's  suoDort 
of  the  Department  of  State  Indicates  a  trtii- 

f„^.!f"».'^  ""i  "^  '°^°*  ^  P'"««'*»«  o'w  the 
uquidatlon  of  veterans'  preference. 

I  urge  the  Commission  to  reconsider  Its 
position  with  respect  to  H.R.  6277  and  ODooee 
Its  enactment.  ft"^^ 

Very  truly  yours, 

Andt  Borg, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

VFW  Castigates  CSC  on  Bill  Stripping 
Rights  Prom  Thousands 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  charges  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  shown  "a 
wUUngness,  If  not  an  Intent,  to  preside  over 
the    liquidation    of    veterans'   preference  In 
Government  employment.'^ 

VFW  Commander  In  Chief  Andy  Borg  In 
a  letter  to  CSC  Chairman  John  Macy.  ^- 
tlgated  the  Commission  for  its  support  of  a 
bill  that  would  strip  civil  service  rights  from 
many  thousands  of  career  employees  In  the 
three  Foreign  Service  agencies. 

The  House  already  has  approved  the  meas- 
ure and  It  Is  now  before  a  Senate  Ftoreign 
Relations  subconxmtttec. 

The  so-called  Hays  bill  would  transfer 
these  civil  service  Jobs  to  a  new  foreign  per- 
sonnel system,  under  which  employees  would 
be  deprived  of  civil  service  and  veterans' 
preference  procedural  rights  and  subjected 
to  arbitrary  "selecUon  out"  removal. 

Borg's  letter  contained  some  of  the  most 
critical  charges  ever^nade  by  a  veterans  or- 
ganization against  khe  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. ^. 

Declaring  that  by  approving  the  recent  GI 
cold  war  veterans  bill  unanimously  Congress 
had  reaffirmed  Its  traditional  support  of  vet- 
erans' preference  In  the  Federal  service,  Borg 
charged  that  the  Johnson  administrations 
support  of  the  Hays  bUl  negates  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  VFW  chief  charged  that  the  Hays  bill 
would  corrode  the  rights  of  Federal  career 
employees. 

He  said  the  CSC's  support  of  the  measure 
raises  serious  doubts  as  to  Its  capability  to 
protect  the  rights  of  career  employees. 

Other  groups,  such  as  the  American  Legion 
and  the  various  Government  employee 
unions,  are  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  Haya 
bill,  fearing  it  would  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent whereby  other  Government  agencies  will 
seek  similar  authority  to  discard  civil  service 
and  secure  summary  firing  authority  over 
their  employees. 

The  Hays  bin  covers  the  SUte  Department, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
the  US.  Information  Agency. 


THIS  NAllON  MUST  BE  THE  LAUGH- 
INO  STOCK  OF  THE  GEOPOLITI- 
CAL WORLD 

Mr.  HaLl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  JlMr.  ASBBROOK]  may  extend  his  re- 
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marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  ,two  items  Illustrate  just  an- 
other of  many  reasons  why  this  Nation 
must  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  geo- 
political world. 

When  Great  Britain  placed  an  eco- 
nomic embargo  on  Rhodesia,  the  United 
States  through  our  executive-  branch 
generously  cooperated  by.  first,  recalling 
of  the  U.S.  consul  general  from  Salis- 
bury and  the  termination  of  status  of  five 
Rhodeslan  diplomats  in  Washington; 
second.  Immediate  imposition  of  a  com- 
prehensive embargo  on  the  shipment  of 
all  arms  and  military  equipment  to  Rho- 
desia; third,  withholding  of  Rhodesia's 
1966  quota  for  Importation  of  sugar  Into 
the  United  States,  In  violation  of  con- 
tractual obligations  already  Incurred  by 
American  commercial  interests;  fourth. 
suspension  of  action  on  all  Rhodeslan 
applications  for  loan  or  credit  facilities; 
fifth,  warnings  to  American  investors 
about  the  risks  of  capital  Investment  to 
Rhodesia;  and  sixth,  discouragement  of 
private  travel  to  Rhodesia  by  American 
citizens. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  20  reported: 

us.  exporters  were  forbidden  Friday  to 
Mad  Rhodesia  virtually  any  oommodltlea 
uaeful  to  Its  economy. 

Now,  to  keep  your  sanity  and  to  avoid 
confusion,  just  forget  that  article  1,  sec- 
tion 8,  clause  3  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution specifically  states  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to  "regu- 
late commerdfe  with  foreign  nations." 

Also,  banish  from  mind  the  fact  that 
last  year  Congress  amended  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  to  read  in  part: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  It  Is  the 
poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  (A)  to  oppose 
rutrlctlve  trade  practices  or  boyootu  fostered 
or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Needless  to  say.  no  action  of  Congress 
was  requested  before  this  policy  went 
Into  effect. 

8o    what?     It     is     only     the     UJ3. 

Constitution. 

Now  reverse  the  situation,  with  the 
United  States  asking  Its  allies  for  help 
in  the  periods  before  and  after  the  Cuban 
nilssile  crisis. 

In  the  spring  of  1962.  Kennedy  pro- 
oAlmed  a  renewed  embargo  on  U-.S.  trade 
wth  Cuba,  and  called  upon  our  NATO 
lulies  to  support  our  position. 

Great  Britain  "cooperated."  Near  the 
end  of  1962,  of  the  total  number  of  non- 
^iMnmunlst  ships  doing  business  with 
^tro.  the  second  largest  number  were 
British. 

What  happened  during  the  missile 
°T^?  According  to  James  J.  Kllpat- 
nck.  In  his  column  of  December  21.  1965 : 

In  the  fall  of  lB6a  came  the  great  con- 
f^Ution.  When  the  missiles  were  discovered 
»n<l  the    world   held   Its    breatU.    Kennedy 


once  more  begged  the  Brltlah  to  damp  down 
on  trade  with  Castro.  •  •  •  TliToughout 
this  period.  BrlUsb  t&nkan  carried  oil  to 
Cuba.  •  •  •  In  the  summer  of  1963,  Ken- 
nedy asked  Britain  to  ban  trade  and  travel 
to  Cuba;  Britain  refused.  In  February  l»fl4, 
the  effects  of  continued  British  trade  with 
Castro  were  so  serious  that  the  United  States 
temporarily  siispended  military  aid  to 
Britain. 

Following  are  the  two  items  from  the 
London  Times  of  March  17  concerning 
Britain's  embargo  of  Rhodesia  in  which 
this  Nation  is  participating  so  fully. 
[Prom  the  London  Times.  Mar.  17.  1986) 
RoTAL    Navt    Intiscepts   Cakoo    Ships    Orr 

Mozambique — Agents    Dejtt    Bit^no    bt 

Afflcaarr 

Cape  Toww,  March  16.— Two  cargo  ships 
flying  the  South  African  flag — one  a  British 
vessel — were  approached  by  a  British  frigate 
between  the  Mozambique  port  of  Belra  and 
Durban  and  asked  for  their  IdenUty  a  ship- 
ping company  said  here  today. 

The  company.  Safmarlne.  added  that  this 
was  international  practice  between  merchant 
and  naval  vessels  on  the  open  sea.  It  denied 
a  Durban  report  that  the  two  ships  had  been 
"buzzed-  by  aircraft. 

The  ships  ooncemed  were  the  South  Afri- 
can Transporter,  9.068  tons,  and  the  8.939- 
ton  Saldura,  which  Is  registered  In  Lelth. 
The  Saldura  Is  on  charter  to  Safma- 
rlne, which  owns  the  South  African  Trans- 
porter. 

The  South  African  Press  Association  news 
agency  said  earlier  that  It  was  learned  on 
board  the  two  ships  when  they  docked  at 
Durban  today  that  they  had  been  "busaBed." 

Just  north  of  ILiOurenco  Marques  an  air- 
craft— no  Identity  was  given — swooped  low 
over  the  South  African  Transporter  and 
swept  around  Its  stern.  It  was  reported.  An 
earlier  "buzzing"  was  said  to  have  occurred 
after  the  ship  had  left  Belra  heading  south. 

The  Saldura,  which  was  astern  of  the 
South  African  Transporter,  received  the  same 
treatment  on  her  Belra-Durban  voyage,  the 
news  agency  said. 

The  first  of  a  task  force  of  Ave  RAJ.  air- 
craft landed  In  Malagasy  today  to  start  a 
watch  In  the  Mozambique  channel  for  "pi- 
rate" tankers  carrying  oil  for  Rhodesia.  A 
four-englned  Shackleton  landed  at  Majunga 
airport,    northwest   of   Tananarive. — Beuter. 

"Eaole"  Takes  Over  PSom  "AaK  Rotai," 
(Pram  our  Defense  Correspondent) 

The  aircraft  carrier  Eagle  has  now  relieved 
the  Ark  Royal  In  the  Mozambique  channel, 
the  Navy  Department  announced  last  night. 
The  Eagle,  with  her  escorts,  will  continue 
the  watch  on  Belra. 

The  Ark  Royal,  accompanied  by  the  frig- 
ates Lowestoft  and  Rhyl,  will  take  up  sta- 
tion In  the  Par  East,  and  the  Eagle's  escorts 
are  the  frigate  Plymouth,  and  the  destroyer 
Cambrian. 

Should  the  watch  In  the  channel  have  to 
be  maintained  indefinitely,  with  a  carrier 
on  station  permanently,  the  Ark  Royal  will 
have  to  return  from  the  Par  East  when  the 
Eagle  has  to  go  Into  harbor  for  a  short  self- 
maintenance  period.  The  Eagle  will  presum- 
ably slip  up  to  Mombasa  when  the  occasion 
pormlts  or  demands. 

A  considerable  number  of  Bhip>s  have  been 
interrogated  by  the  Ark  Royal  or  her  escorts 
during  their  tour  of  patrolling  In  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel.  About  a  quarter  of  all 
shipping  passing  through  the  channel  are 
tankers,  and  the  number  of  ships  accoeted 
Is  likely  to  be  nearer  100  than  60.  as  the 
daily  traCBc  averages  about  7  ships. 


COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  CON- 
TROLS OVER  CATTLE  HIDE  AND 
T. FATHER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth!  mav  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EHLLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
livestock  Industry  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  Nation  will  suffer  If  the 
Commerce  Department  does  not  remove 
short  supply  export  controls  over  cattle 
hide  and  leather.  Yesterday  the  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Feedgraina 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's action.  I  submitted  testi- 
mony and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it 
be  included  In  the  Record: 

TESTIMONT  SUBICTTED  BT  CONCBSaSlCAM  BOB- 
E«T  P.  ElLSWOBTB  TO  THE  SlTBCOItMlTTEl  0» 
lilVKTOCK     AMD     PKEDGaAINS.     HOUSE     COM- 

ifiTTEE  ON  AoaicuLTuaa,  Maech  22.  1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  nursery  rhyme.  "There 
was  a  crooked  man  who  walked  a  crooked 
mile"  Is  perhaps  the  best  description  of  ad- 
ministration agriculture  policy  I  have  yet 
come  across.  The  Johnson  administration. 
faced  with  climbing  inflation,  an  unbal- 
anced  budget,  and  a  draining  gold  supply, 
has  Indeed  "walked  a  crooked  mile "  with 
strange  twisting  and  turning  policies  often 
dU-ected  against  the  most  effective  programs 
In  the  agricultural  sector.  "iTiese  policies 
slash  away  at  lean  and  leave  the  fat  The 
administration  would  slash  the  sound,  suc- 
cessful Elsenhower  special  milk  program  al- 
most out  of  existence.  The  administration 
would  shirk  responsibility  for  Federal  meat 
Inspection,  established  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, by  passing  the  cost  to  the  processOT.  who 
would  In  turn  be  forced  to  pass  the  cost  to 
the  consumer.  The  administration  would 
cut  the  heart  out  of  agriculture  research  ap- 
propriations for  our  land-grant  colleges  at  a 
time  when  the  prospect  of  world  famine 
looms  over  us.  and  food  research  Is  of  the 
essence.  Yet.  one  of  the  strangest  twists  is 
the  sudden  decision  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  Impose  short  supply  export  con- 
trols over  cattle  hide  and  leather  products. 

A  more  successful  administration  program 
has  been  the  effort  to  reverse  the  gold  drain. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  the  tiuignlficent 
voluntary  response  by  the  private  sector  of 
oiu-  economy.  Former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  Hodges  bruskly  told  agricul- 
tural people  to  quit  whining  and  seek  new 
markets  abroad.  The  cattle  Industry,  al- 
ready chaUenged  by  synthetic  materials  In- 
vading the  leather  market,  responded  with 
remarkable  success,  aggressively  seeking,  at 
no  small  cost,  new  markets  all  over  the 
globe.  The  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar  in- 
come from  hide  exports  last  year  was  one  big 
factor  In  redressing  our  balance  of  payments. 
Are  we  now  to  twist  our  policy  and  say — stop 
whining,  go  out  and  seek  new  markets,  unless 
of  course,  you  are  seeking  them  for  hide  and 
leather?  A  great  deal  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  others,  about  the 
important  Kennedy  round  to  remove  free 
world  trade  barriers.  Are  we  to  slap  the 
Kennedy  round  in  the  face  by  imposing  new 
barriers  on  an  American  Item  the  free  world 
Is  asking  for? 

On  the  domestic  scene,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  byproduct,  the  processor,  pur- 
chasing cattle  on  the  hoof,  Is  able  to  make 
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man  money  on  what  be  buys.  Tbe  cattle- 
man can  sell  bU  cattle  at  a  higher  price. 
Oolng  the  other  way.  with  greater  Incooie  on 
the  byproduct  for  the  processor,  the  whole- 
saler and  cons\uner  realize  savings  on  tbe 
meat  they  purchase 

Just  who  Is  benefitted  by  the  Commerce 
Department's  action?  Perhaps  the  shoe 
manufacturer?  The  cost  of  leather  going 
Into  a  pair  of  shoes  U  small.  During  1963 
and  1964.  when  there  was  a  drastic  decline 
in  hide  prices,  the  cost  of  a  finished  pair  of 
shoes  rose.  I  understand  there  is  more  than 
an  adequate  supply  of  hides  to  meet  domes- 
tic needs.  Beyond  that,  much  of  the  hide 
exported  is  of  a  lower  quality  than  will  be 
used  by  American  manufacturers,  yet  Is  ac- 
ceptable Ln  foreign  markets.  For  example, 
there  is  a  heavy  variety  of  bide,  for  which 
there  Is  practically  no  use  In  the  United 
St.Ates.  but  la  being  put  to  great  xise  by 
Ja[>anese  maxiufacturAi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ments  action  Is  a  blow  to  farmers,  cattle- 
men, processors,  and  consumers  In  my  State 
of  Kansas,  and  throughout  the  Nation.  My 
office  has  been  In  contact  with  the  Depart- 
DMOt  of  Commerce  since  Its  action  was  an- 
Doanoed — without  satisfactory  result.  I 
commend  this  committee  for  Its  speedy  hear- 
ings, and  look  forward  to  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  next  week.  As  of 
now.  I  am  In  no  way  satisfied. 


OREGON  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unaril- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ml.=;.<;ourl"' 

There  *as  no  objection. 

Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  back- 
b<:>ne  of  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  Is  the  lumber  Industry.  The 
PVderal  Government  owns  very  substan- 
tial amounts  of  timber  In  Oregon.  These 
lands  are  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau-  of  Land  Man- 
a^'ement. 

These  agencies,  cotiservatlonlsts,  the 
I  limber  Industry,  and  most  citizens  of 
Oregon  now  recognize  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  this  great  resource 
on  a  .su.'^talned  yield  basis.  The  real 
problem  In  management  Is  to  determine 
accurately  the  maximum  allowable  cut 
consistent  with  guaranteeing  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sustained  yield  program. 

Studies  are  constantly  being  made.  In 
July  1958.  Dr.  William  A.  Duerr,  while 
on  leave  from  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University. 
began  supervising  a  special  project  on 
timber  trends  In  western  Oregon  and 
western  Washington.  The  resiilts  of  this 
research  have  been  ptirtlally  published 
m  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Timber  Trends 
In  Western  Oregon  and  Western  Wash- 
ington." 

The  Oregon  Le^lature  has  created 
an  Interim  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
This  Is  a  nonpartisan  committee.  The 
chairman.  Republican  State  Representa- 
tive Robert  P.  Smith,  and  Democrat 
State  Senator  Ted  Hallock.  have  asked 


to  have  published  portlona  of  the  re- 
search which  have  as  yet  not  been  re- 
leased for  public  consumption.  The  For- 
est Service  has  released  copies  of  these 
missing  pages  to,jnany  people  requesting 
them,  including  myself,  and  the  Oregon 
Legislative  Interim  Committee.  Muc^ 
confusion  has  followed  the  failure  td 
make  public  all  of  the  material. 

Even  though  Federal  timberland  Is 
Involved,  I  feel  strongly  that  this  com- 
mittee has  a  legitimate  interest  in  this 
material  and  in  its  free  use,  Just  as 
every  resident  of  Oregon  does. 

This  work  was  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers, and  since  no  question  of  national 
security  Is  involved.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  missing  pages,  available  to  a  few 
now,  should  not  be  available  to  every- 
one on  an  equal  basis. 

These  pages  have  been  described  as  a 
"preliminary  review  draft."  Professor 
Duerr  has  said  that  before  the  ideas  set 
forth  on  the  missing  pages  could  be 
Mtually  applied,  a  great  deal  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  field  of  forest  research  on 
regeneration  and  reforestation  of  coni- 
fers. He  has  also  stated  that  this  mate- 
rial needs  translating  before  release  to 
avoid  misinterpreting. 

With  this  caveat  in  mind.  I  am  today, 
and  on  successive  days,  until  all  of  the 
missing  pages  are  printed,  offering  the 
balance  of  Dr.  Duerr's  work.  I  do  this 
with  no  thought  in  mind  to  discredit  the 
agencies  Involved,  but  to  remove  the 
cloud  of  mystery  surrounding  this  mate- 
rial, and  to  dispel  any  remaining  con- 
fusion. I  firmly  believe  that  whatever 
research  value  is  contained  in  these  pages 
should  be  made  freely  available  to  the 
public  which  pays  for  it. 

It  follows: 

AuotrsT  19.  1960. 
To:    The  Reco«d. 
Prom;   William  A.  Duerr. 

Subject:  Production  economics  (timber 
trends  study),  manuscript  of  August 
1960. 

This  study  was  begun  in  July  1958  as  a 
special  project  of  the  Division  of  Forest 
Economics  Research  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station.  T.  A. 
McClay  and  I  planned  the  study,  with  guid- 
ance from  R.  W.  Cowlln  and  F.  L.  Moraveta. 
We  tried  to  choose  a  major  question  on 
the  forest  future  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. We  hoped  to  analyze  it  so  as  to  help 
guide  public  and  private  forestry  policies. 
The  topic  that  we  did  choose  was  timber- 
output  potentials  in  the  Douglas-fir  sub- 
region  during  the  transition  to  young 
growth  and  in  the  long  run;  l.e„  timber 
trends  In  western  Washington  and  Oregon. 

While  we  were  planning  the  study,  and 
later  while  we  were  making  it.  we  sought 
advice  from  men  in  the  Forest  Service 
regional  office  and  national  forests.  In  other 
public  agencies,  and  in  private  firms,  all  of 
whom  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  help.  Of 
course  none  of  these  advisers  can  be  held 
responsible  fcMour  procedure  or  results. 

Those  immediately  responsible  for  the 
study  are  T.  C.  Adams.  R  O.  McMahon,  John 
Fedklw,  and  I.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Fedkiw 
(the  latter  having  Joined  the  experiment  sta- 
tion In  June  1969  to  replace  Mr.  McClay,  who 
was  transferred  from  the  station  early  in  the 
project)    are   to   be   credited   wl^   planning 


and  carrying  out  the  projections  that  are  the 
basis  for  chapter  4  of  this  report.  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon helped  with  the  projections,  but  his 
principal  responsibility  is  for  the  forecasts  of 
land  use.  forest  ownership,  and  related  mat- 
ters m  chapter  3.  Specifics  aside,  all  contrlbl 
uted  to  the  continual  thinking,  discussing 
and  planning  that  produced  this  report. 

Many  others  at  the  experiment  station 
have  worked  with  the  proJec>,  to  help  it 
along.  The  Research  Center  leaders  In  west- 
ern Washington  and  Oregon  were  very  co- 
operative. 

The  present  manuscript  Is  written  as  an 
office  report.  I  had  no  particular  readership 
clearly  In  mind  when  I  put  the  report  to- 
gether. I  was  not  even  sure  that  It  would 
ever  become  more  than  an  In-statlon  or  Iri- 
servlce  report.  I  am  afraid  that  as  a  con- 
sequence I  indulged  in  writing  to  ourselves, 
and  that  a  certain  amount  of  translating  will" 
be  needed  If  the  report  la  to  be  prepared  for 
outside  use.  However.  I  hope  that  the  trans- 
lating will  not  be  very  hard,  and  that  the 
raw  material  will  be  found  here  for  an  Ui- 
teresting  and  strongly  pointed  story  of  the 
forest  future,  whoever  the  chosen  audience 
may  be. 

There  are  a  couple  of  mechanical  weak- 
nesses in  the  present  draft  that  should  be 
mentioned.  One  arises  from  the  fact  that 
after  the  assumptions  and  calculations  bad 
been  completed  that  led  to  the  forecast  of 
longrun  potential  output  of  timber,  the  es- 
timates of  current  forest  acreage  and  timber 
volume  which  had  formed  the  starting  point 
for  the  forecast  were  changed.  The  changes, 
all  made  in  the  southwest  Oregon  estimates, 
were  relatively  small,  not  enough  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  longrun  yle!d  fig- 
ures. Accordingly,  in  order  to  avoid  going  to 
a  great  deal  of  labor  for  very  little  purpose, 
the  reported  data  pertaining  to  the  long 
run — acreage,  yield,  and  so  on — were  all  left 
unchanged,  even  though  the  reported  cur- 
rent data  wer^  all  revised  to  agree  with  the 
new  estimates  for  southwest  Oregon.  The 
land-use  and  ownership  sections  of  chapter  2 
were  rewritten  to  accommodate  this  revision 
In  current  Inventory  and  thus  In  the  appar- 
ent shifts  expected  In  future.  There  Is  still. 
however,  some  lack  of  accommodation  re- 
maining in  the  present  draft  of  the  report: 
a  few  of  the  acreage  figures  in  tables  13  and 
16  (not  shown  in  Recoko).  representing  the 
unrevised  material,  do  not  bear  close  com- 
parison with  corresponding  acreages  In  table 
8  (not  shown  In  Record ]  and  related  tables, 
which  are  revised.  iThe  problem  can  be 
solved  either  by  cevttlng  tables  13  and  18 
(Lot  shown  In  Record (  and  all  the  data  re- 
lated to  them  or  by  compressing  these  two 
tables  so  as  to  eliminate  at  least  the  figures 
for  individual  tjrpe-slte  classes.  We  believed 
that  it  was  best  to  leave  the  tables  un- 
changed in  the  present  draft,  postponing  the 
decision  about  them  until  a  decision  was 
made  about   the  report  as  a   whole. 

Another  weakness  In  the  present  draft  cen- 
ters In  the  timber  growth  estimates  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  projections  in  chapter  4.  I 
think  many  of  these  estimates  may  be  too 
low.  I  think  they  may  have  the  same  fault, 
and  for  the  same  cause,  as  some  of  the  growth 
estimates  that  were  being  made  in  the  South 
30  years  ago.  Those  estimates  belittled  the 
potentialities  of  southern  forestry.  We  run 
the  risk  of  doing  the  same  thing  today  for 
Pacific  Northwest  forestry.  Our  estimates  in 
chapter  4  need  to  be  carefuly  reviewed  and 
analyzed,  and  revised  as  may  be  indicated. 
This  Job.  too,  can  Just  as  well  be  postponed. 
Certainly  the  growth  figures  used  in  the  pres- 
ent draft  have  this  advantage:  Being  con- 
servative,   they   understate — without   essen- 
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tially  weakenmg — the  case  for  aggreaslve  tim- 
ber management.  They  deal  gently — though 
to  unmistakable  effect — with  that  concept  of 
management  In  which  tbe  forest  la  handled 
as  though  It  were  a  lumber  yard. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Federal  Oovemment  aa  a  conserratlve 
owner:  Another  forest  owner  generally  be- 
lieved to  function  at  low  guiding  rate  of 
Interest  is  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Fed- 
eral planners  weighing  prospective  invest- 
ments in  resources  development  have  often 
used  Interest  rates  of  314  or  3  percent. 
Sometimes  It  Is  held  that  tbe  rate  to  use 
Is  the  carrying  charge  on  tbe  national  debt, 
which  now  runs  about  3  percent.  In  any 
case  the  rate  sought  Is,  Uka  that  for  pri- 
vate concerns,  an  alternative  rate  of  re- 
turn adjusted  for  fringe  benefits,  risks,  and 
transfer  costs. 

Studies  of  the'  Interest  cost  of  Federal  In- 
vestmenU  as  a  social  alternative  rate  of  re- 
turn show  that  this  rate  probably  lie*  be- 
tween 6  and  6  percent  (4).  Such  a  rate 
(t  first  suggests  that  the  rational  program 
of  timber  management  on  Federal  forests  Is 
a  less  Intensive  program,  with  a  lower  out- 
put, than  on  many  private  forests. 

However,  a  number  of  considerations  argue 
for  holding  the  Federal  rate  for  timber  grow- 
ing Investments  below  such  a  level.  One  Is 
the  existence  of  fringe  benefits  of  Federal 
timber  management:  benefits  from  non- 
timber  values,  and  from  pursuance  of  the 
national  conservation  policy  to  alter  resource 
use  in  favor  of  future  generations.  Among 
fringe  benefits  may  also  be  Included  that  of 
helping  to  secure  the  national  raw-material 
supply,  a  benefit  to  society  analogous  to  what 
the  Integrated  private  firm  enjoys,  and  sim- 
ilarly serving  to  lower  the  guiding  rate  of 
taterest.  Another  consideration  la  the  long- 
run  obligation  of  the  government  to  offer 
the  Federal  forests  as  examples  of  success- 
ful conservation  practice.  It  would  be 
scarcely  rational  for  the  Government,  with 
Its  paramount  long-term  Interests  and  its 
responsibilities  for  the  wood  supply,  to  man- 
age lt«  own  holdings  generally  at  any  higher 
a  guiding  Interest  rate  than  that  appropriate 
for  the  group  of  most  conservative  private 
owners. 

The  guiding  rate  of  Interest  chosen  here 
to  represent  the  conservation  forest  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  3  percent. 

Here  It  Is  well  to  stand  aside  brlefiy  from 
specific  Interest  rates  and  review  the  line  of 
thinking  developed  and  implied  up  to  this 
point  regarding  Federal  forest  management. 
Take  the  question  of  rotation  length  as  the 
case  at  hand.  The  argument  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should,  like  any  private 
owner,  follow  the  forest  rotations  that  wlU 
maximize  Its  net  revenues  per  unit  of  time. 
That  Is  to  say,  the  Federal  forests  should  be 
managed  on  what  one  may  call  an  "economic 
routlon."  If  a  3-percent  guiding  rate  of 
Interest  applies  to  Federal  forest  manage- 
ment, then  in  the  particular  case  Illustrated 
In  toble  3,  the  economic  routlon  for  Federal 
foresu  Is  66  years,  more  or  less.  This  Is  not 
•0  long  a  rotation  as  will  in  fact  be  arrived 
»t  for  site-Ill  Douglas-fir  forests  in  Federal 
ownership:  The  table  3  case  Is  oversimplified 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  number  of  rotation- 
lengthening  Infiuences  that  will  be  brought 
ta  later— principally  a  thinning  regime. 
Nevertheless,  It  is  a  fact  that  aU  economic 
rotaUons  tend  to  be  "short"  rotations:  short, 
for  Instance,  by  comparison  with  that  which 
"maximizes  mean  annual  growth.  110  years 
lb  the  example. 

The  question  U  whether  it  is  appropriate 
to  take  an  economic  approach  to  Federal 
Jorest-management  decisions,  Including  ro- 
tation length.    A  brief  and  partial  answer  i» 


offered   at   this   point.     Other  parta  o<   the 
answer  are  attempted  later. 

To  use  an  economic  rotation  In  Federal 
foresu  la  not  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  owns  and  manages  forests  with 
the  single  aim  of  making  money.  It  Is  not 
to  Imply  that  the  public,  as  a  forest  owner, 
is  motivated  Just  as  any  private  owner  would 
be.  It  la  not  to  deny  that  the  public  Inter- 
est In  forests  Is  both  long  and  far-reaching 
and  Includes  not  only  timber  but  also  the 
Imponderable  values  such  as  those  of  wUd- 
Ilfe  and  recreation. 

To  use  an  economic  rotation  In  Federal 
forests  Is  merely  to  recognize  certain  Ines- 
capable facts.  Resources  are  neceaaary  to 
produce  an  output,  whether  of  timber  or  of 
anything  else.  Resotirces  are  tbe  means  of 
production — the  means  of  livelihood — and 
they  are  scarce.  Resources  tied  up  In  any 
use  are  thereby  withheld  from  all  other  uses. 
Consequently,  In  order  to  achieve  abun- 
dance— high  Income,  wealth — a  community 
or  naUon  must  try  to  put  Its  resources  Into 
tbooe  uses  that  will  yield  the  most  valuable 
output,  and  to  keep  shifting  resources  from 
purposes  that  are  leas  valuable  to  those  that 
are  more  so.  Obviously  it  Is  in  most  cases 
in  the  Interest  of  private  Individuals  and 
firms  thus  to  direct  and  shift  their  re- 
sources, and  so  far  as  the  community  and 
Nation  are  concerned,  their  Interest  in  such 
behavior  is  even  more  certain  and  clear. 
Assuming  a  fairly  consistent  standard  of 
value,  the  community  and  Nation  are  In 
position  to  gain  whenever  any  owner  of  re- 
sources, private  or  public,  shifts  them  from 
less  to  more  valuable  uses.  The  larger  the 
share  of  resources  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
public,  tbe  greater  tbe  possible  gain  from 
such  shifting  of  public  resources. 

Behavior  toward  resources,  of  tbe  sort  Just 
described  is  economic  behavior,  In  that  it  la 
directed  toward  making  the  nioet  net  value, 
or  net  income,  per  unit  of  time.  It  Is 
economic  behavior,  generally  speaking,  on  the 
part  of  private  managers  of  resources  and  on 
the  part  of  public  managers.  It  Isn't  some- 
thing appropriate  for  one  class  of  managers 
but  not  for  another:  It  is  appropriate  for  all. 
To  use  an  economic  rotation  in  forest  man- 
agement, private  or  public,  is  to  provide  for 
shifting  resources  from  less  Into  more  valu- 
able uses.  The  resource  mainly  in  question 
is  capital.  The  alternatives  Involved  in  the 
problem  of  rotation  length — and  these 
alternatives  exist  all  during  the  merchant- 
able life  of  a  timber  stand — are  to  keep  the 
capital  tied  up  in  the  timber  or  to  release  It 
for  other  uses.  For  the  private  timber  owner, 
these  other  uses  are  Investment  and  spend- 
ing, as  discussed  under  the  head  of  deter- 
minants of  the  guiding  interest  rate.  For 
the  public  owner,  the  other  uses  are  the  same. 
Investment  and  spending,  and  to  the  degree 
that  they  are  met  by  means  of  timber 
liquidation,  they  need  not  be  met  through 
taxes.  It  la  this  taxation  alternative — this 
alternative  of  taking  funds  out  of  the  income 
of  individuals  and  firms  which  may  place 
high  value  on  using  the  funds  themselves — 
that  tends  to  push  the  public's  guiding  rate 
of  interest  to  5  or  6  percent. 

When  an  owner  manages  his  forest  at  a  S- 
percent  or  a  d-percent  rate  of  interest,  It 
means  that  he  is  trying  to  shift  bis  capital 
In  such  a  way  that  It  will  Increase  in  value 
at  a  rate  never  less  than  6  percent  or  3  per- 
cent. When  he  follows  a  guiding  rate  of  zero 
percent — which  he  does,  for  example.  In  us- 
ing the  rotation  that  maximizes  mean  annual 
(value)  growth — he  is  insuring  only  that  his 
capital  wUl  earn  no  lees  than  nothing.  That 
Is  to  say,  be  la  not  shifting  capital  at  all 
unless    the    capital    otherwise    would     be 
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destroyed.  He  U  withholding  capital  from 
all  the  alternative  uses  in  which  it  has  any 
positive  value  whatsoever. 

A  nation  that  managed  all  ite  capital  In 
such  a  way  would  starve  to  death,  whether 
the  capital  was  so  managed  by  private  In- 
terests or  by  the  pubUc.  And  where  any 
resources  are  handled  In  thU  fashion,  they 
wlU  make  a  net  contribution  only  to  starva- 
tion—again regardless  of  whether  their 
ownership  and  management  are  private  or 
public. 

It  may  seem  contradictory  to  speak  in  such 
dismal  terms  of  a  forest  poUcy  like  culminat- 
ing the  mean  annual  growth,  whjch  is  In  fact 
Intended  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  timber  per  unit  of  time.  Should 
not  such  a  jwUcy  contribute  to  abimdance? 
The  answer  U  that  the  policy  does  of 
course  contribute  to  timber  abundance  but 
at  the  same  time  It  subtracts  from  the  na- 
tional product  other  goods  and  services  with 
a  value  greater  than  that  of  the  timber 
added.  And  so  people  end  up  poorer  than 
they  would  have  been  otherwise.  This  U 
another  way  of  saying  what  was  remarked 
earlier  In  thU  report,  that  the  long  rota- 
tion can  be  Justified  only  by  concentrating 
on  its  gross  revenues  and  overlooking  Its 
costs.  Later  in  thU  report,  economic  and 
long  rotoUons  wlU  be  compared  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  the  latter,  on  the 
subregion's  public  lands,  would  represent  an 
added  cost  of  »300  mlUlon  per  year:  nearly 
as  much  as  the  total  gross  revenue  from  all 
the  timber  that  could  be  produced  If  mean 
annual  growth  were  maximized. 

However,  the  question  still  remains 
whether,  for  this  demonstration,  revenue 
and  cost  are  acceptably  measured. 

For  example,  what  about  the  values  of  the 
imponderable  forest  products — scenery,  wild- 
Uf e,  water,  and  so  on :  Does  not  the  economic 
rotation  overlook  these  values,  and  is  It  not. 
therefore,  too  short?  Again,  Is  not  forest 
management  peculiar  In  respect  to  the  long 
period  of  production  It  Involves,  and  does 
this  not  imply  that  exceptionally  long-range 
planning  Is  necessary  In  forestry?  Does  It  not 
also  imply  the  need  for  exceptionally  high 
allowances  for  emergencies — that  Is,  extra 
large  ultimate  outputs,  such  as  one  may  get 
through  the  use  of  extra  long  rotations?  Is 
timber,  perhaps,  peculiar  among  resources 
in  that  the  public  may  quite  properly  sub- 
sidize the  holding  of  It  at  the  apparent  ex- 
pense of  other  resources? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Time  bias  In  property  taxation:  The  fea- 
ture of  a  property  tax  that  leads  to  effects  of 
the  sort  Just  lUustrated  U  sometimes  termed 
"time  bias."  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  It 
stems  from  the  manner  In  which  the  tax 
changes  over  time.  A  time-biased  property 
tax  necessarily  tends  to  discourage  forest  con- 
servation. It  Is  time  bias  which  has  been 
mainly  responsible  for  giving  property  taxa- 
tion a  bad  name  In  forestry  circles.  Along 
with  the  absolute  amount  of  the  tax.  time 
bias  arising  out  of  assessment  practice,  and 
not  the  annual  feature  of  the  taxation,  is  the 
crux  of  the  so-called  fowst  property  tax 
problem. 

Forest  property  taxation  Is  much  in  the 
public  eye  they  days  In  the  Douglas-fir  sub- 
region,  and  especially  In  Oregon.  Many  tim- 
ber owners  and  foresters  are  concerred  about 
Its  effects.  Fears  are  expressed  that  prop- 
erty taxation  may  negate  much  of  the  favor- 
able Influence  to  which  forest  practice  has 
become  subject  In  recent  years:  that  It  may 
lead  to  timber  liquidation  and  may  generally 
discourage  the  private  interest  In  timber- 
growing.  However,  there  U  Uttle  evidence 
yet  of  serious  effects.  Furthermore,  many 
forest    taxpayers    look    upon    their    present 
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trc'j >.:«■»  ajB  a  p»satng  pb&ae.  "niey  ar«  opti- 
mlBtlc  about  the  futtir«  of  Umber  growing 
In  the  region,  and  bcuM  their  long-range 
puna  on  Uie  premlae  tbat  Inequities.  kx>th 
m  'Me  »jnounr  of  the  tax  and  In  Its  blaaea. 
arp  bound  lo  be  discovered  and  eliminated 
&s  the  prigrams  of  taxing  authorities  are 
Improved. 

Time  bias  can  be  attacked  In  numerous 
ways.  One  is  to  change  the  form  of  tax, 
as  by  substituting  a  tax  on  timber  yield. 
Another  Is  to  reduce  the  tax  on  certain  types 
of  forest  property  so  as  to  counteract  tend- 
encies toward  bias  in  assessment.  The  4ise 
of  discounted  values  for  old-growth  forMts 
Is  a  meaatire  of  this  sort.  Still  another  ap- 
proach Is  to  use  a  Bat,  unchanging  assess- 
ment per  acre  on  forests  of  each  productivity 
class,  regardless  of  their  condition.  That 
such  a  system  would  be  neutral  toward 
forestry  Is  apparent  in  table  3  (not  shown 
\n  RscoBDj :  a  fixed  tax  would  reduce  equally 
all  the  yields  of  column  4  and  so  would  hare 
no  Influence  upon  the  extra  yield  of  column 
6  or  the  rate  of  return  of  column  9. 

The  assumption  made  In  this  study  is  the 
same  one  made  by  optimistic  foreert  owners, 
that  procedures  will  be  established  for  malt- 
ing the  property  tax  neutral  towaid  forest 
management. 

Income  taxes:  TTnllke  property  taxes,  in- 
come taxes  tend  generally  to  favor  forest 
conservation.  For  the  taxpayer,  escape  from 
the  property  tax  lies  In  the  direction  of  re- 
ducing his  property:  Increasing  lr>unodl:;te 
timber  output  at  the  exjjensc  of  output 
later.  But  escape  from  the  Income  tax  lies 
in  Just  the  oprpoaite  direction:  ciirtilUng 
Immediate  timber  output  and  income,  ac- 
cumulating the  growing  stocks,  lengthening 
the  rotation,  and  thus  establishing  condl- 
tlong  for  ultimate  higher  yields.  This  effect 
of  Income  taxation  Is  another  aspect  of  what 
was  discussed  previously:  the  role  of  the  tax, 
••  a  transfer  cost.  In  lowering  the  for<^t 
owner's   guiding  rate  of  Interest. 

Beyond  the  Influences  of  any  Income  tax 
upon  tlmoer  managtement  are  the  specific 
effects  of  the  Federal  tax,  with  its  provisions 
regarding  the  treatment  of  long-term  capital 
gains.  One  of  these  effects  Is  to  encoyrage 
the  forest  owner  to  Incur  sUvlcultural  ex- 
penses that  may  be  charged  against  his 
ordinary  Income.  Another  Is  to  stimulate 
forestry  Investnnents  In  general  because  of 
the  favorable  treatment  their  revenues  will 
receive.  The  result  Is  to  Increase  the  timber 
output  of  private  forest  owners,  particularly 
In  the  long  run  This  Is  a  result  additional 
to  that  which  flows  from  the  tax  as  a  fringe 
benefit  working  through  the  guiding  rate  of 
interest 

The  effects  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  law 
upon  forest  practices  are  most  noticeable  In 
the  case  of  large-scale  owners,  both  Individ- 
ual owners  with  upper-bracket  Income  and 
corporate  owners  with  wood -processing  enter- 
prises. The  law  tends  to  fortify  the  advan- 
tage of  these  larger  forest  owners  over  smaller 
private  ownera  In  timber  management. 

It  Is  assumed  that  the  features  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  have  proven  so 
friendly  to  conservation  will  be  strongly  de- 
fended by  all  forestry  Interests  and  will  be 
retained  Indefinitely. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Problem  of  altering  output:  The  relaUon- 
■hlps  Important  to  analyze  are  those  between 
output  on  the  one  band  and  its  major  deter- 
minants on  the  other.  These  are  the  vital 
raiatlonshipa  because  they  must  oome  Into 
play  In  any  effort  by  the  community  (that 
la.  the  Industry,  the  Bute,  or  the  Nation) 
to  alter  the  sopplr  outlook.  eittMr  by  Oa- 


liberate  measures  or  through  the  automatic 

devices  of  the  economy. 

What  Is  Involved  in  altering  the  supply 
outlook?  Though  18  bUllon  board  feet  is 
the  economical  Icmgrun  level  of  tlmt>er  yield 
under  the  principal  assumptions  of  this 
study,  higher  figures  may  be  considered  by 
the  community  and.  moreover,  proposed  as 
a  goal.  For  example,  even  by  the  year  2000, 
according  to  the  timber  reeotrroe  review  (10) 
(not  shown  in  Rxcord),  the  demand  for  U.S. 
timber  may  seek  to  reach  95  to  111  billion 
board  feet  I  International  "4 -Inch  kerf  rule). 
If,  as  suggested  In  an  earlier  nationwide 
study  (8)  [not  shown  In  Hxcoao],  the 
Douglas-fir  subregton  la  expected  to  furnish 
some  14  percent  of  the  national  timber  sup- 
ply, then  a  longrun  goal  of  well  over  13 
bUllon  board  feet  appears  to  be  Implied. 
What  Is  involved  In  reaching  such  a  goal? 

To  raise  output  In  the  long  run  will  In- 
Tolve  a  cost  to  the  ccomnunlty.  That  Is  to 
say.  it  will  mean  a  cost  to  the  forest  owner, 
who  accordingly  will  need  to  have  In  view 
a  repayment  from  some  source  If  he  Is  to 
undertake  the  required  extra  timber -produc- 
tion measures.  The  cost  may  be  large.  For 
exaoiple.  If  the  carrying  charge  Is  3  percent 
pw  year  on  growing  sto:k  worth  MO  per 
thousand  board  feet,  the  extra  cost  on  pub- 
lic lands  of  extending  rotations  beyond  the 
ages  arrived  at  In  thU  study,  to  the  ages 
where  mean  annual  growth  culminates,  Is 
of  the  order  of  $300  million  annually.  That 
Is  to  say,  the  additional  storage  charge — on 
the  additional  public  growing  stocks  required 
to  culminate  the  mean  growth — Is  about  (300 
million  per  year,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the 
value  of  the  total  timber  harvest  that  could 
be  taken  from  these  lands  If  the  heavier 
growing  stocks  were  carried.  On  private 
lands,  where  interest  rates  would  run  high- 
er, the  extra  annual  storage  cost  would  be 
greater  than  thlc,  perhaps  »600  million,  and 
would  exceed  the  total  harvest  value. 

The  foregoing  thoughts  about  cost  lead  to 
two  observations  regarding  any  efforts  by 
tb«  community  to  raise  timber  output  In 
the  long  run.  First,  in  order  for  the  method 
to  be  worth  considering,  it  must  be  effective. 
Second,  the  preferable  effective  method  for 
raising  output  by  any  given  amount  Is  the 
method  that  will  cost  the  least. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Approaching  output  through  Interest  rates: 
One  way  that  guiding  rates  of  Interest  are 
reduced  Is  through  transfers  of  forest  prop- 
erties from  the  poasesslon  of  high-rate  own- 
ers Into  that  of  lower  rate  owners.  It  Is 
assumed  In  this  report  that  such  transfers 
will  proceed  In  futtu-e  through  the  Initiative 
of  the  lower  rate,  stronger  private  owners. 
The  assumed  trends  In  ownership  represent 
a  gain  In  longrun  timber  output  potential 
and  a  loss  In  breadth  of  the  private  land- 
ownership  base  as  the  holding  of  land  be- 
comes concentrated  In  fewer  hands.  Such 
gains  and  losses  from  concentration  are  the 
factors  that  the  community  can  weigh  In 
order  to  determine  its  policy  respecting  for- 
est ownership  trends. 

If  the  community  proposes  either  to  ac- 
knowledge or  to  promote  the  trend  toward 
concentration  in  private  forest  ownership, 
then  It  has  open  to  It  varloiis  steps  in  ex- 
tension education  and  In  research  which 
may  make  for  more  orderly  and  equitable 
land  transfers.  One  at  the  moat  obvious  of 
these  steps  concerns  the  land  market,  where 
the  forces  at  work  are  concentrated.  It  con- 
•Ista  of  discovering  and  encouraging  the 
adoption  of  procedures  whereby  the  market 
can  measure  and  reflect  all  the  values  In 
tauberl&nd,  especially  the  value  of  slow  pay- 


out Investments,  as  In  the  planUng  and  earlv 
care  of  the  forest  stand.  Thereby  tbe.^orc« 
owner  may  b«  encouraged  to  go  ahead  with 
such  Investments  even  If  the  permanence  of 
his  tenure  Is  much  In  doubt. 

Besides  changes  In  ownership,  the  other 
way  that  guiding  rates  of  Interest  are  reduced 
la  through  a  rate  reduction  trend  for  indi- 
vidual ownera  or  classes  of  owner.  The  anal- 
ysls  of  determinants  of  a  guiding  rate  on 
pages  28  to  30  {not  shown  in  Ricobk]  pro- 
vldes  a  checklist  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a  forest  owner's  rate  may  be  reduced 

First,  a  maturing  of  the  economy  and  con 
sequent  decline  In  the  prospective  rate  of 
return  from  alternative  Investments.  This 
condition  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  present  prob- 
lem, which  Is  one  of  providing  ample  timber 
supplies  for  an  expiandlng  economy. 

Second,  a  rise  In  the  real  Incomes  of  the 
forest  owners  whose  guiding  rates  are  deter, 
mined  by  constimption  alternatives.  The 
ownera  In  question  here  ara  primarily  the 
farm  woodland  ownera.  Any  agricultural 
policy  that  favors  the  retirement  of  marginal 
farms  and  the  development  and  consolidation 
of  productive  commercial  farms  will  promote 
timber  conservation  and  high  outputs  In  the 
long  run. 

Third,  the  Institution  of  public  controls 
or  subsidies  to  Intensify  the  timber  manage- 
ment practices  of  forest  ownera  In  the  ex- 
ploitive and  Intermediate  groups.  The  «ub- 
sldy  In  question  here  Is  very  likely  not  subsi- 
dized forest  credit,  which  could  be  expected 
to  have  negligible  bearing  upon  guiding  in- 
terest rates.  Rather,  it  might  consist  of 
direct  benefit  payments  for  the  performance 
of  specified  practices. 

Fourth,  measures  to  raise  fringe  beneflte 
and  transfer  costs  of  forestry  Investments. 
Among  the  assumptions  of  this  study  Is  that 
the  favorable  long-term  capital  gains  fea- 
tures of  the  Federal  income  tax  will  be 
retained.  In  general,  public  poUcles  that 
foster  the  use  of  net  Income  taxation  In 
preference  to  other  forms  of  taxation  for  rais- 
ing public  revtnuea  wUl  tend  to  promote 
Intensive  timber  management  on  private 
lands. 

Fifth,  measures  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
timber  management.  Risks  afisoclated  with 
forest  property  taxation — with  the  threat  of 
higher  rates  or  of  disadvantageous  changes 
In  the  terms  of  taxation — may  be  Important 
here.  Barly  adoption  of  the  neutral  methods 
of  taxation  assumed  In  this  study  will  greatly 
help  to  reduce  risk.  Also  helpful  will  be 
research  and  action  programs  that  vrill  re- 
duce prospective  timber  loeees  from  insects. 
disease,  and  fire. 

All  such  measures,  of  couree.  cost  some- 
thing. Costs  of  raising  timber  output  are 
worth  undertaking  so  long  as  they  are  less 
than  the  rewards.  But  then  the  output  Is 
reached  at  which  further  costs  threaten  to 
exceed  rewards.  To  raise  the  timber  goal 
above  this  output  Is  against  the  public 
Interest.  In  the  Douglas-fir  subreglon,  the 
critical  level  of  output  may  He  not  far 
beyond  ISJ  billion  board-feet  per  year  In 
the  long  run.  And  the  critical  level  will  not 
be  much  affected  by  tlml)er  prices,  whether 
high  or  low.  The  alternatives  to  pushing 
beyond  the  longrun  critical  level  of  timber 
output  In  the  Douglas-flr  subreglon  are  quite 
simple :  (I )  Get  more  wood  from  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  up  to  their  own  critical 
levels  of  output;  (2)  lm{x>rt  more  wood 
and  wood  products;  (3)  use  more  substi- 
tutes for  wood. 

CHAPTEX  4 TIMBJCS    YIEUJS  OUttNG  TRANSmON 

The  report  has  been  concerned  up  to  this 
point  largely  with  the  timber  yields  of  the 


long  run.  An  economic  potential  output 
of  some  13.2  billion  board  feet  and  400  million 
additional  cubic  feet  per  year  has  been 
worked  out  for  the  Douglas-flr  subreglon 
under  assumed  conditions  of  land  use  and 
forest  management.  The  forcea  that  control 
the  long  run  potential  have  been  studied, 
and  the  measures  necessary  to  change  long- 
run  output  have  been  Inferred.  Generally, 
the  guiding  rate  of  Interest  app>ear8  to  b« 
highly  Influential  In  timber  production. 
while  timber  prices  have  comparatively  little 
effect. 

The  long  run  output  Is  In  the  nature  of 
k  destination  or  target.  Since  the  long  run 
U  distant,  some  may  view  the  target  with 
detachment  or  unconcern.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  means  and  the  route  for  reach- 
ing the  longrun  level  of  production,  that 
Is  a  different  matter,  of  obviously  immense 
and  Immediate  interest  to  everyone  who 
has  a  stake  In  the  Douglas-flr  Industry.  The 
report  turns  now  to  this  vital  matter  of  the 
transition  period — the  period  of  conversion 
to  a  young  growth   economy. 

Some  of  the  principal  questions  and  Issues 
that  will  be  studied  are  the  following: 

1.  What  are  thf  current  forest  acreage 
and  timber  volume  In  the  Douglas-flr  sub- 
region  and  how  ara  the  prospects  for  the 
transition  period  affected  by  their  current 
distribution  among  districts,  forest  type- 
tltes,  classes  of  ownerahip,  and,  most  ee- 
peclally.  standage  classes? 

3.  If  present  trends  in  forest  management 
and  timber  cutting  should  continue,  what 
changes  would  be  most  likely  to  occur  in 
timber  output  and  growing  stock  during  the 
transition  period  In  the  Douglas-fir  sub- 
region,  and  what  problenu  might  result? 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  forest  manage- 
ment were  intensified  faster  than  present 
trends  suggest,  and  if  the  subreglon 's  old- 
powtb  timber  were  converted  to  young 
(Towth  mora  rapidly  than  Is  now  Intended, 
how  would  the  consequences  differ  from  those 
of  a  continuation  of  present  trands? 

4.  What  rate  of  converting  old  growth  and 
of  Intensifying  the  management  of  young 
growth  appeare  to  be  most  compatible  with 
iucb  alms  as  sustaining  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  subreglon,  maintaining  an 
even  flow  of  all  timber  for  Industrial  use, 
and  achieving  a  well  balanced  growing  stock 
to  Insura  timber  supplies  for  the  more  dis- 
tant future?  To  what  extent  are  these 
various  alms  compatible  among  themselves? 

6.  What,  then,  are  likely  to  b«  some  of  the 
■peclal  problems  of  transition  In  the  Doug- 
las-fir subreglon,  and  what  are  likely  to  be 
the  consequences  of  alternative  approaches 
to  these  problems? 

The  analysis  aimed  at  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions will  be  built  around  a  sawtlmber- 
management  objective.  Including  a  sawtlm- 
ber  rotation,  and  not  a  wood-flber  objective 
Uid  rotation.  It  will  use  as  its  principal 
unit  of  timber  measurement  the  board  foot 
(Bet  Scrlbner  scale)  rather  than  the  cubic 
foot.  Since  the  analysis  concerns  the  Im- 
mediate and  near  future.  thU  conformity 
with  today's  viewpoint  and  conventions  Is 
believed  to  be  appropriate. 

Even  flow  of  timber  In  near  future:  It  ap- 
P«4rs  that  the  circumstances  which  may 
lead  to  a  gap  in  production — that  Is,  a 
marked  departure  from  even  flow — during 
the  transition  period  ara  these:  (1)  an  ex- 
cessively great  acreage  of  forest  (much  more 
than  Its  share  in  the  Ideal  dUtrlbutlon)  In 
»n  age  class  of  stands  yovinger  than  roUUon 
age.    This  situation  has  developed  on  some 


indlvldiial  forest  properties  and  In  some 
widespread  communities  after  rapid  timber 
cutting  or  extensive  forest  burning.  (2)  An 
excessively  long  rotation:  one  which  re- 
duces the  ideal  percentage  of  area  In  any 
age  class  to  the  point  where  the  commonest 
class  becomes  overabundant. 

Beyond  the  transition  period,  departures 
from  even  flow  may  occur  because  of  today's 
nonstocked  areas,  or  simply  because  young 
growth  yields  a  smaller  harvest  than  old, 
with  the  result  that  the  cut  declines  when 
the  old  growth  Is  nearly  gone.  However, 
discussion  of  these  post  transition  problenu 
win  be  put  aside  for  the  present  in  favor  of 
the  gap  question  that  arises  during  the 
transition  period  Itself. 

It  appeara  In  the  upper-left  chart  of  figure 
12  (not  ahown  in  Rxcoao]  that  in  the  Doug- 
las-flr subreglon  as  a  whole.  In  all  classes 
of  ownerahip  combined,  there  Is  no  threat 
of  a  gap  In  the  flow  of  timber  during  the 
period  of  transition.  The  same  Is  true  of  all 
public  holdings  as  a  group  and  of  all  private 
holdings.  Small  private  holdings  appear 
to  include  an  excessive  acreage  of  stands 
In  the  21-  to  40-year  age  class — until  it  is 
realized  that  these  holdings  will  surely  be 
carried  on  a  shorter  rotation  than  80  yeara. 
On  medium  sites,  the  average  saw-log  rota- 
tion foreseen  for  small  private  forest  hold- 
ings even  In  the  long  run  amounts  to  only 
66  years,  which  Implies  an  Ideal  age-dlstrlbu- 
tlon  ractangle  56  yeara  wide  and  36  percent 
high:  more  than  high  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  bars  In  the  lower-right  corner  of 
flgure  12  (not  shown  in  Rccobd).  The  cor- 
responding data  for  major  classes  of  owner- 
ship are  these: 


Rectangle 

height,  In 

percent 


Private  holdings: 

Larue   ...-. 

Medium 

Small 

Publir  holdinfts: 
National  torest 
Other 


On  the  basis  of  these  data,  and  referring 
now  to  figures  16-19  In  appendU  A  (not 
shown  In  Rxcord],  one  concludes  that  there 
is  evidence  of  gaps  here  and  there  In  all  ma- 
jor categories  of  forest  ownership  except  na- 
tional forests.  The  evidence  Is  found  primar- 
ily In  the  Puget  Sound  district,  secondarily 
In  the  Columbia  River  district.  Few  If  any 
Indications  of  gaps  are  to  be  discovered  In 
these  summary  charts  for  national  forests  in 
any  part  of  the  subreglon  or  for  any  class  of 
ownerahip  in  southwest  Oregon.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  abnormalities  In  the  age- 
class  distribution  appear  more  and  more 
widely  as  one  examines  smaller  and  smaller 
categories  of  forest.  Surely,  marked  depar- 
ttvea  from  the  Ideal  are  very  common  timong 
Individual  forest  holdings — at  least  among 
private  forest  properties  outside  the  southern 
part  of  the  subreglon.  It  Is  this  condition 
of  the  forest  rasource  that  has  led  to  wide- 
spread discussion  and  some  trial  of  the  oo- 
operative-sustalned-yield-unlt  idea,  and  to 
widespread  belief  among  wood-manufactur- 
ing concerns,  both  those  which  own  forest 
land  and  those  which  do  not,  that  the  public 
forests  whose  age-class  distributions  generally 
complement  tboee  of  private  forests  should 
be  opened  up  for  faster  cutting  during  the 
current  rotation. 

In  the  last  analysis,  there  Is  Just  one  sort 
of  remedy  for  the  raw  material  problems  that 


abnormal  age-claas  distributions  create  for 
individual  manufacturers  of  wood  products. 
The  ramedy  U  to  take  advantage  of  the  sub- 
region's  gap- free  aggregate  age-claas  arrange- 
ment. This,  in  turn,  means  relying  ujjon  the 
market  and  upon  transportation  facilities  to 
let  the  overages  that  exist  on  some  holdings 
go  to  cancel  out  the  underages  on  others. 
Much  of  the  flow  of  overage  toward  underage 
is  a  flow  of  public  timber  to  private  Arms. 
Since  this  Is  the  direction  of  the  flow  anyhow, 
the  Issue  resolves  Itself  into  that  of  the  vol- 
xune  of  flow.  This  subject  will  be  taken  up 
soon.  At  the  same  time  It  will  be  possible  to 
explore  the  problem  of  gaps  a  little  further, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  con- 
version rate  and  forest-management  Intensity 
upon  the  gaps  during  the  converelon  period. 

Even  flow  in  far  future:  As  for  the  gape 
that  may  occur  aft%r  converalon,  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  theee  may  come  In  part  simul- 
taneously on  most  forest  holdings  and  thus 
be  Inescapable  by  the  process  of  balancing- 
out  within  the  subreglon  alone.  The  point 
of  vie*  here  to  be  cultivated  concerning 
this  prospect  is  that  it  does  not  matter 
nearly  so  much  as  one  is  perhaps  at  flrat 
inclined  to  think.  For  Just  as  the  over- 
ages and  tinderages  of  the  forest  industry  in 
an  area  may  be  traded  off.  so  those  of  differ- 
ent areas  or  different  regions  or  nations  may 
be  traded  off  and  the  public  derive  benefit  as 
a  result.  Or,  what  Is  equally  Important,  the 
tradlng-off  may  happen  between  the  fo^t 
Industry  and  other  Industries  of  the  sane 
area  or  region :  It  will  take  the  form  of  labor 
and  capital  moving  from  the  one  Industry  to 
the  othera.  Such  movement  Is  part  of  the 
general  social  effort  to  shift  resources  con- 
tinuously toward  their  most  efficient  uses. 
It  is  the  essence  of  what  is  necessary  in  order 
for  the  economy  to  grow  and  the  people  to 
prosper.  Consequently,  in  this  rejxjrt,  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  position  that 
an  even  flow  of  timber — or.  for  that  matter, 
sustained  yield — is  an  outmoded  public 
policy.  It  was  well  suited  to  nations  and 
times  In  which,  ralatlvely.  economic  growth 
was  slow  and  resources  were  Immobile.  A 
more  appropriate  pcdlcy  for  latter-20th-cen- 
tury  America  Is  even  (increasing)  flow  of 
aggregate  economic  activity.  Indeed,  such  is 
the  national  policy,  and  It  makes  no  demand 
upon  forestry — sete  no  Individual  require- 
ment— other  than  that  of  dovetailing.  This 
line  of  thotight  will  be  pursued  further  In 
what  follows. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yields  over  time.  1960-2000:  If  present 
trends  continue,  the  yield  from  all  commer- 
cial forest  lands  of  the  subreglon — the  har- 
vest cuts,  thinnings,  salvage,  and  the  rest, 
both  Uve  and  dead  timber — will  average 
about  H.a  bllll^  board  feet  per  year  during 
the  four  decadeb  1960-2000.  This  flgure  Is  in 
terms  of  standing  timber  equivalent,  the 
same  terms  used  throughout  this  report  ex- 
cept In  the  very  few  cases  which  are  clearly 
noted. 

The  40-year  average  owtput  of  11,6  billion 
board  feet  is  close  to  thi  average  for  the  6 
recent  yeara.  1966  through  1969:  123  billion 
feet.  Indeed,  the  projected  annual  cut  holds 
fairly  steady  from  decade  to  decade,  espe- 
cially after  the  flrat  decade,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  In  which  the  average 
annual  cut  deviates  from  the  40-year  average 
by  more  than  4  percent.  Apparently  If  the 
ciouglas-flr  subreglon  Is  headed  for  trouble — 
for  a  gap.  or  great  departure  from  even 
flow — ^It  does  not  threateit^to  get  there  within 
40  yeara.  When  will  it  get  thera?  Or  under 
what  circumstances  may  It  do  so  within  40 
yean?  Theee  will  be  Interesting  questions 
to  explore. 
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Appbnsix  C 
FUruaa  vmoj-wcrxotn 

T-K  ^,  4V-47  (not  shown  In  IUcord]  re- 
coM  ;r  -ot^d  yields  of  timber  In  the  thr«e 
dSKtr— 5  "  -h"  I"  i?iaa-flr  subreglon  during 
the  r- ■  '  d^H  !-.<  :  .60-2000.  aaemnlng  s  oon- 
tin  >.ition  or  present  trends  In  management 
*ri  -utput.  They  represent  a  subdivision 
'  tabie  ao  and  are  glmllarly  organized  by 
:'^:ade,  ownership  class,  and  source  of  yield. 
In  the  ,ir-.c  faishs-n.  tables  48-60  show  the 
cii«-.nc'.w.6^  &r?,,x  :own  of  the  subreglonal 
tovw  7V,(3«  •:■,  •^,t.  .  28.  assuming  an  aooel- 
era*^  iTiar.  .^'"tr.er.:  and  production  pro- 
gram 

r«:T<'9.  .K)  ;^  f  »hown  in  Racoao]  dla- 
era;r.  'n»  at;?  i.tss,  -lutrlbutlons  of  even- 
*«-<i  rnn:r»rr.  ^  ,  rt  r  rcuj  forest  area  In 
tr-  var!  1.-.  ..sKf-s  •  vnershlp  In  1900.  and 
•r -  ^<- ^  »«  under  each  of  the  two  as- 
*  :  ■  <  -'f  .--ding  the  Intervening  years: 
I  -OT  '.  r  »uon  of  present  trends  and  an 
(u  ce.er<f.>-ii    Umber  program. 

la  -ti-.e.  <.\-Miy    detailed  projections  of  tim- 
b*-.'   y;e.;i   .i..a   . :.  .e^iory  were  made  for  the 
r*r.  -i    ;j'5<^  J  ■(:•<).     S\mimary   projections   of 
ued  thence  to  the  year  2070. 
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H.A-.es  re:    resUUon.     thinnings     ^nd     the 

'•■■<■.- w,::.^  ...ortallty    were    aarumed    to 

Increaae  moderately  and  differently  on  each 
class  of  holding. 


In  the  projection  of  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram, the  forest  rotations  derived  In  chapter 
3  [not  shown  In  Ricobo]  for  a  saw-log  ob- 
JecUve  were  tised.  It  was  assumed  that 
four-fiXths  of  the  acreage  of  Umber  older 
than  rotation  age  would  be  cut  over  by  the 
year  2000.  In  these  respects,  the  accelerated 
program  U,  for  private  holdings,  much  the 
same  as  the  continuation  of  present  trends, 
though  of  course  It  is  quite  different  for  the 
public  holdings.  In  the  accelerated  projec- 
tion, reforeetatlon.  thinning,  and  salvage  of 
mortality  were  assumed  to  progress  at  a  snb- 
stanually  more  rapid  rate  than  in  the  pres- 
ent-trends projection. 

The  projection  procedure  was  to  apply 
the  estimated  timber  cuts  to  the  Inventory  at 
the  start  of  the  first  decad»— by  age  class, 

typeelte  claas.  ownership  class  and  district 

then  to  project  the  residual  stand  to  the  end 
of  the  decade;  an  then  to  repeat  the  process 
for  successive  decades.  Along  with  this  pro- 
jection of  cut  and  growth,  it  was  necessary 
to  aUow  for  shifts  hi  land  iMe  and  foreat 
ownership,  for  fire  and  catastrophic  loasee, 
for  progress  In  reforestattng  nonstocked 
lands,  for  thinning  young  growth,  and  for 
salvaging  mortality  in  old  growth. 

Updating  inventory  to  1960 
In  the  Puget  Soimd  and  Columbia  River 
districts,  the  timber  inventory  of  the  1950's 
was  taken  to  apply  to  1955.  In  southwest 
Oregon,  it  was  taken  to  aw>ly  to  1900  for 
national  forests,  and  1950  for  other  holdings. 
These  Inventories  were  updated  to  1960  by 
subtracting  reported  cuts  and  adding  growth 
esUmated  from  the  "empirical  yield  tablet" 
of  Appendix  B  [not  included  In  RscoroJ. 


rsffmaffon  o/  Hari'esf  ciif 
The  public  and  private  harvest  cuts  are 
defined  to  include  only  the  Uve  Umber  vol- 
umes harvested  by  clear  cutting  and  the 
estimated  harvestable  dead  volume  from  lire 
and  other  catastrophic  losses.  Thinning, 
mortality  salvage,  and  prelogging  cuts  are 
estimated  separately  on  bases  to  be  discussed 
later. 

Present-trends  projection:  The  annual 
harvest  cuts  on  public  holdings  were  as- 
sumed to  be  the  allowable  cuts  reported  by 
the  managing  agencies.  For  cotmty,  munici- 
pal, and  some  State  and  other  public  agen- 
cies not  reporting  allowable  cuts,  the  annual 
cuts  were  estimated  by  using  rates  similar  to 
corresponding  propiertles  elsewhere.  Except 
when  reported  otherwise,  the  annual  allow- 
able cuts  were  assumed  to  hold  for  the  en- 
tire period  from  1960  to  2000. 

Private  harvest  cuts  were  tentatively  esti- 
mated as  a  percent  of  growing  stock,  using 
the  actual  average  annual  percentage  for  the 
3  years,  1955-67.  The  percentages  were  then 
modified  for  individual  ownership  classes  to 
reflect  their  generally  different  cutting  rates 
Large  private  owners  were  assigned  a  rate 
lower  than  the  average.  Small  private  own- 
ers were  assigned  a  cutting  rate  above  the 
average.  Medium  private  owners  were  as- 
signed an  intermediate  rate,  generally  closer 
to  the  rate  for  large  private  owners.  Indl- 
Tldxial  class  rates  were  determined  so  that 
their  weighted  average  would  equal  the  per- 
centage first  tentatively  estimated  for  each 
district.  The  results,  used  in  all  four  decades, 
are  given  in  schedule  A. 
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ScKxom^  A. — AMumed  annual  cutHnQ  rate* 
(percent  of  grmeinn  stock)  on  private  hold- 
int$  in  present-trends  proiection 
IPeroent] 


Dlitrict 

SlMdaii 

Puset 
Sound 

Cohunbia 
Blver 

Southwest 
Oregon 

■     2.0 
3.0 
8.7 
2.4 

2.5 
3.5 
4.8 
3.3 

4.0 
4.5 
6.0 

4.7 

Medium 

SmaU — 

All  classes 

Accelerated  projection:  Per  private  owners 
the  harvest  cut  was  estimated  by  the  same 
method  as  for  the  present- trends  projection 
using  the  data  of  schedule  A. 

For  public  owners  the  annual  harvest  cut 
was  recalculated  using  rotation  ages  given  In 
schedule  B  and  a  40-50-year  period  for  the 
conversion  of  all  stands  above  rotation  age. 

ScHEDULX  B. — Economic  rotation  ages,  sato- 
log  objective 


(Years] 


Type  site 

Conserva- 
tive o«-ner 

Intermediate 
owner 

Eiploltlve 
owner 

1 

70 
80 
00 
05 

55 

60 

75 
80 

45 

60 
65 
60 

1 

1 

4. 

As  With  the  preaent-trends  projection, 
thinnings,  mortality  salvage  and  prelogging 
yields  were  estimated  separately  from  har- 
vest cuts  and  wlU  be  discussed  later. 
DUtribution  of  cut  among  type-site  classes — 
both  projectiont 

In  allocating  the  harvest  cut  (excluding 
thinnings,  salvage  and  prelogging  yields) 
among  type-site  classes,  the  hardwood  cut 
was  determined  separately,  and  the  balance 
distributed  among  the  conifer  type-site 
classes.  The  hardwood  cut  In  type-site  6  was 
estimated  according  to  schedule  C.  Anal- 
y»U  of  data  on  hardwood  uttllzation  indi- 
cated that  the  current  hardwood  cut  in  the 
Douglas-fir  subreglon  was  approximately  0.6 
percent  of  the  current  Inventory  In  type-site 
6.  This  percent  was  increased  to  2  per- 
cent by  aooo  to  allow  for  the  trend  toward 
Increased   utUizatlon   of   hardwoods. 

ScHKDui,*  C. — Estimated  annual  hardwood 
cut  at  a  percent  of  hardwood  inventory 
volume 


Peroeot 

Decade; 

19(0 

as 

.7 

.9 

1.0 

1.5 
2.0 

1880 

1970 

1S80 

1890 :"i 

2000 

Within  each  ownership  class  the  conifer 
cut  was  allocated  among  the  fo\ir  coiOfer 
type-site  classes  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
ventory volume,  except  for  type-site  4  where 
»  reduction  factor  was  appUed  to  reflect  the 
presently  lees  Intensive  utUizatlon  of  upper- 
»»Pe  typee.  The  relative  cut  In  type-site  4 
was  estimated  to  increase  each  decade  untU 
«e  cut  in  each  type-site  class  was  propor- 
.h^  ***  '*■  •'J^ntory  volume.  Schedule  D 
■°o*»  welghung  factors  used  to  allocate  cut 
'nam  type-site  4. 


8cHB>ui.E  D.— Weighting  factor,  applied  in     to  the  year  2000  are  consistent  with  those 
oUocattn,  cut  to  type  site  4  pr*dlct«l  in  the  Timber  Re«>urce  Review 

SCKKDUI.X  E. — Estimated  annual  acreage  lost 

due  to  fire  and  oatattrophic  mortality 

[Peroeut  of  acrasge  in  each  age  olaH] 


Decade 

Presmt- 
trends 
projoc- 

tloD 

Accelerated 
projection 

Public  and 
private 
owners 

Public 

Private 

1960 ... 

1/3 

1/2 

3'4 
1/1 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

I'l 

1/1 

1/8 
1/2 
2*3 
1/1 
1/1 

1070 

1980 

1990 

2000 

Decade 

Stands  1  to  35 
yesrs 

Stands  over 
86    years 

I960.. 

0282 
.231 
.210 
.187 
.166 
.152 

0134 
.126 
.108 
.100 
.002 
.087 

1080 

1970 

1980.. 
1990.. 

2000.. 



-         

The  allocation  of  the  total  cut  among  the 
age    classes    for    each    ownership    class    was 
made    in    three    steps.      First,    the    volume 
available  from  a  percentage  of  the  area  in 
each  age  class  above  a  certain  age  was  the 
basis  for  allocating  the  cut.    If  this  cut  was 
less  than  the  total  estimated  cut,  the  volumes 
in    the    oldest    available    age    classes    were 
added    until    the    total   astimated    cut    was 
reached.     If  the  addition  of  the  oldest  age 
classes  indicated  cutting  less  than  the  rota- 
tion age,  the  total  estimated  cut  was  reduced 
to  that  volume  available  above  rotation  age. 
In  the  first  step,  for  the  small  private  own- 
erships. 2  percent  of  the  conifer  type-site  area 
was  estimated    to   be   cut   annually   in   age 
classes  over  40  years.    For  aU  other  owners,  1 
percent  of  the  conifer  type-site  area  was  to 
be  cut  annually  down  to  160  years  of  age. 
Withdrawals  and  shifts  in  ownership — both 
projections 
Forest    land    withdrawals    and    shifts    in 
ownership   (see  ch.  2   [not  printed  In  Rec- 
ord))  were  allowed  for,  one-fourth  In  each 
decade,  so  as  to  be  completed  by  the  year 
2000   in    both   projections.     They   were   ac- 
counted for  at  the  beginning  of  each  dec- 
ade, before  application  of  cut  and   growth. 
In   the   case  of  withdrawals   for  roads   and 
reservoirs,    the    timber    on    the    withdrawn 
areas  was  taken  as  part  of  the  cut  for  the 
decade.     Withdrawals  and  shifts  were  pro- 
portioned   among    the   age   classes   on    the 
basis  of  area. 

Losses  due  to  fire  and  catastrophic 
mortality — both  projections 
Schedule  E  tabulates  factors  used  to  esti- 
mate timber  losses  due  to  fire  and  to  catas- 
trophic mortality  for  both  projections. 
Separate  factors  were  developed  for  stands 
under  and  over  35  years  to  reflect  the  greater 
loasee  experienced  in  yotmger  stands.  Acre- 
age fire  losses  were  based  on  the  10-year 
experience  of  1948-67.    Reductions  In  losses 


Catastrophic  losses  were  calculated  to  have 
averaged  0.050  percent  per  year  since  1902. 
This  factor  was  added  uniformly  to  fire-loss 
estimates  to  produce  schedule  F. 

To  simplify  projections,  factors  were  ap- 
plied to  ownership,  age,  and  type-site  classes 
separately  rather  than  to  aggregate  areas. 
Under  this  approach  losses  are  about  one- 
third  less  than  would  be  developed  by  ap- 
plying factors  to  the  aggregate  area. 

Volumes  salvaged  after  fire  or  cata- 
atrophic  loss  were  estimated  according  to 
factors  In  schedule  F.  The  percent  of  sal- 
vage is  higher  in  the  later  years  and  In  the 
accelerated  projection  due  to  the  greater 
development  of  roads.  The  percentages  are 
averages  applicable  to  the  total  annual  loss. 

ScHXDULB  V.—Bttimated  salvage  from  losses 

due  to  fire  and  other  catastrophic  lost 

[Percent  of  oritlnal  volume  salvaced] 


Decade 

Present- 
trends 
projection 

projection 

1950 

80 
50 
56 

60 
70 
80 

SO 
SS 
65 
75 
86 
8S 

1060 

1970 

1980 

1990._ I 

2000 

Thinnings,  mortality  salvage,  and  prelog- 
ging— bot/i  projections 

Thinning  yields :  Thinnings  were  estimated 
according  to  tables  35-38.  appendU  B  [not 
shown  in  Rxcord]  .  Thinnings  were  initiated 
in  80-year  land  older  stands  and  repeated 
each  decade  imtll  final  harvest  In  the  decade 
following  attainment  of  rotation  age.  In 
the  present-trends  projection  thinnings  on 
national  forests  were  conUnued  untU  age  of 
culmination  of  mean  annual  Increment. 

Schedule  Q  shows  the  estimated  percent 
of  the  Immature  sawtimber  area  thinned  In 
each  decade. 


Schedule  G.— Percent  of  immature  sawtimber  area  under  a  thinning  regi 


me 


Owner  class 

Decade 

Large  private 

Medium  private 

BmaU  private 

AUpabUe 

Type 

■Itss 

land  2 

SttSi 

8  and  4 

Type 

sites 

land  2 

Type 

sites 

3  and  4 

Type 

sites 

land  2 

Typs 

sites 

8  and  4 

Type 

sites 

land  2 

Type 

Utes 

3  and  4 

Present-trends  projection: 

1980 

1970 

1080 

15 
20 
35 
50 

80 
40 
60 
80 

0 
0 
0 

0 

2 

5 

10 

SO 

15 

ao 

S« 

80 

80 
40 
88 
70 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

6 

10 

80 

6 
10 
16 
80 

10 
80 
80 
40 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

8 

6 

10 

5 
10 
15 
85 

10 
SO 

80 
SO 

0 
0 

1990 

0 

Accelerated  prolsetioo: 

1960 .TTT. 

1970 

1980 

1990 " 

0 

a 

4 

8 

10 

6^22 
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No  thtnnlngB  were  made  In  hardwood  types. 

If  p^T-er  •A»'<>«  apply  to  the  acreage  In  each 
.i.»  /dAt  ^«■•  i.-^n  Initial  thinning  and  rota- 
iKc  Ttie  allocation  of  thinned  areas 
I:  r  friBlty  of  management  is  given  in 
'i'  .<•>:  .if  H  for  each  ownership  class.  It  was 
;iss  .-iPd  that  exploitive  owners  do  not  thin. 

ScHEDCLS  H — Allocation  o/  thinned  areas 
among  conservative  and  intermediate 
owners 

IPeroent] 


Owner  class 

Conserva- 
tive owners 

Intermedlats 
owners 

Lane  private 

«S 

ao 

0 
100 

«0 

15 

Meifiam  private 

80 

Small  private 

100 

National  forests 

0 

Otlier  Federal 

IS 

Other  public .^. 

40 

Sa;.  v^e  yields:  In  both  projections  It  was 
t\AA'iT:.fn  that  all  except  small  private  owners 
■*•'.. d  idvance-road  to  salvage  accumulated 
n  r-^i  ;y  In  old-gTowth  Stands  120  years  and 
Older  uu  type-site  classes  1  and  a  and  200 
years  and  older  on  type-site  classes  3  and  4. 
Initial  salvage  yields  were  estimated  at  10,- 
000  p«r  acre  for  type-site  1  and  2  stands  over 
200  years  old:  at  5,000  for  those  120  to  200 
years  old.  Initial  salvage  yields  from  type- 
sites  3  and  4  were  estimated  at  6,000  jaer 
a.~r»  Schedule  J  shows  the  proportions  of 
■.-■•  uncut  stands  advance-salvaged  in  each 
il'^' ade. 

SciiKsm.^  J. — Percent  of  old  growth  advance 
salvaged 


Owner  class 

Decade 

Large  and  medluni 
private 

All  public 

Present 
trends 

Aceeler- 
sted 

Present 
trends 

Acceler- 
ated 

I9A0      

10 
15 

ao 

35 

ao 
as 

30 
35 

5 
10 
IS 

ao 

10 
IS 

ao 
as 

1970 

It80 

1980 

Whenever  application  of  schedule  J  per- 
centages produced  an  area  leas  than  that 
advance-salvaged  the  previous  decade,  the 
area    s.*..  .^"    was   increased   to   that  of  the 

prevk-  ;.-,  :j.T,ide. 

P  ,  ,.  ..  .  rojectlons  all  stands  previously 
■I  ;  ir -■>  5,1.  aged  were  assumed  to  be  re- 
w  r<«i  each  decade  for  salvage  of  subse- 
q    t!.'    rT.ortallty.     Salvage  yields  were  esti- 

.  ■  1  1-  80  percent  of  the  periodic  mortality 
a.'-e.-  .-eduction  for  cuU  and  breakage.  Mor- 
tality was  estimated  as  the  difference  be- 
tween gross  growth  and  the  net  growth  per 
acre  given  by  the  "empirical  yield  curves." 
Schedule  K  lists  estimated  net  salvage  yields. 

ScHEDtn.^  K.—Net  board-foot  yields  per  acre 

from  salvage  of  previous  10-year  mortality 

(In  thousand  board  fcet  per  acre] 


1 

A|e 

Type-site  class 

1 

'      2 

S 

4 

120 

18 
Z3 

zo 

1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
l.» 
11 
Z2 
Z4 

i.7 

1.8 
LB 
Zl 

130 

140 

ISO 

IflO 

170 

IM 

180 

200 

as 

LO 
LO 

di 

210 

jao 

.fi 

March  23,  1966 

ScHmuM  K.— Wet  l>oard-/oot  yields  per  acre     Schkduu   M— Cumulative  percent   of  i9ss 
from    salvage    of    previous    10-year    mor-         backlog    of   old    bums    and    cutovers   re. 


March  23,  1966 
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tality — Continued 

(In  thousand  board  leet  per  acre) 


Age 

Type-site  dasB 

1 

3 

3 

4 

230 

ZS 
Z8 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 
3.S 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.2 

Z2 
Z4 
28 
Z7 
Z9 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 
3.5 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 

LI 
L3 
L4 
LS 
1.6 
L8 
1.8 
ZO 
Zl 
Z2 
Z3 
Z4 

0 

240 

.6 
7 

2S0 

200 

270.    .. 

.8 
g 

280 

290 

1  0 

300 

1.0 
1   I 

310 

320 

330 

1  2 

340 

1  3 

On  clear-cut  areas  salvage  yields  were 
estimated  in  the  same  way  as  for  advance' 
salvage  of  accumulated  mortality. 

Prelogglng  and  relogglng  yields:  Prelog- 
glng  and  relogglng  In  stands  of  high  volume 
per-acre  increase  yields  over  single  stage 
clear-cutting.  The  extra  volume  Is  realized 
through  Induced  breakage,  and  through 
utilization  of  tops,  small  trees,  and  cull  logs 
not  Included  in  the  live  sawtimber  Inven- 
tory. Much  of  the  material  Is  of  pulpwood 
quality.  Schedule  L  shows  percent  of  clear- 
cut  stands  of  40,000  per  acre  and  over  that 
were  assumed  to  be  prelogged  or  relogged. 
Additional  yields  were  estimated  at  10  per- 
cent of  the  net  volume  per  acre. 

8cH«Dm,«    L. — Percent    of    clear-cut    stands 
over  40,000  per  acre  relogged  or  prelogged 

PKXSXNT-'niENDS    PBOJXCTION 


DecMle 

Large  and 
medium 
private 

Small 
private 

Public 
owners 

19B0 

1970 

1180 

1990 

2000 

10 
20 
30 
40 
SO 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
10 
15 
30 
25 

AOCXL.BUTKD    PKOJECTION 


Reforestation — both  projections 
Old  bums  and  cutovers:  Schedule  M  pre- 
sents the  rate  at  which  the  backlog  of  non- 
restocked  areas  were  estimated  to  be  sucess- 
fuUy  reforested.  Area*  restocked  In  each 
decade  were  assigned  an  average  age  of  6 
years  ttt  the  beginning  of  the  following 
decade. 

ScHTDiTLK  M. — Cumulative  percent  of  195S 
backlog  of  old  bums  and  cutovers  re- 
forested 

PKESSNT-TXXNDS    PaOJBCTION 


• 

Decade 

Private  owners 

Public 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

owners 

1950 

5 
80 
flO 
70 
75 

5 
30 
80 
70 
75 

0 
15 

30 
40 
50 

5 
30 
80 
85 

70 

1900. 

1970. 

1980 

1990 

forested — Continued 

ACCELEKATB)    nOJECTION 


Decade 

Private  owners 

Public 
owners 

Larce 

Medium 

Small 

1950 

5 
30 
75 
85 
90 

6 
30 
75 
85 
80 

0 

20 
50 
70 
90 

1980 

5 

1970 

30 

1980 

76 

1990 

85 

80 

New  bums  and  cutovers:  Current  burns 
were  considered  to  be  reforested  at  the  same 
rate  as  current  cutovers  in  any  decade 
Schedule  N  was  used  to  establish  the  rate 
of  successful  reforestation  of  new  burns  and 
cutovers. 

ScHKDtru  N.— years  of  delay  until  successful 
reforestation  of  new  cutovers  and  new 
burns 


Projection 

Small  private 
owners 

All  other 
owners 

Per- 
cent 
of  area 

Years 

of 
delay 

Per- 
cent 
of  area 

Yean 

or 
delay 

Present  trends 

75 
25 
25 
75 

5 

10 

0 

5 

100 

5 

Accelerated- 

so 
to 

6 
5 

8Ulf  MART  PROJECTIONS,  2000-3070 

In  each  district  prospective  cuts  for  one 
rotation  beyond  the  year  2000  were  estimated 
by  decade,  using  an  area-volume  check  based 
on  the  year  2000  Inventory  for  each  owner- 
ship. Type-Blte  classes  were  averaged  within 
ownership  classes.  Average  rotations  were 
applied,  derived  from  those  in  schedule  B  by 
weighting  according  to  area  of  each  type-site. 
In  the  present-trends  projection  the  guid- 
ing principle  was  to  sustain  the  cutting  rate 
of  the  1990's  throughout  the  rotation  within 
districts  and  ownership  classes.  Occasionally 
some  reductions  were  necessary  when  age- 
class  shortages  appeared.  Within  districts 
these  were  mostly  compensated  for  by  in- 
creased cuts  In  other  ownerships. 

In  the  accelerated  projection  the  guiding 
principle  was  to  gradually  reduce  or  Increase 
the  cut  within  districts  and  ownership  classes 
to  the  estimated  long-run  potential.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  possible  to  provide  a  gradual 
transition  in  every  Instance.  In  the  case  of 
national  forest  lands,  cuts  in  the  early 
decades  after  2000  were  sharply  reduced 
below  the  cuts  of  the  preceding  decades  due 
to  a  1960  shortage  In  the  1-40  year  age 
classes. 

In  both  projections  cutting  ages  were  not 
allowed  to  drop  more  than  10  years  below 
rotation  except  for  small  private  owners, 
where  cutting  sometimes  was  reduced  as 
much  as  16  years  below  rotation  age.  In  all 
ownerships  the  time  required  to  cover  the 
entire  area  once  was  not  allowed  to  fall  more 
than  6  years  below  rotation  age. 

The  trend  toward  Increased  thinning  WM 
continued  beyond  2000  in  both  projections. 
In  the  present-trends  projection,  a  determi- 
nation was  made  of  1990  thinning  yield  as 
a  percent  of  clear-cut  jrleld  for  each  owner- 
ship class.  These  percentage  figures  were 
Increased  an  additional  6  percent  each 
decade  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  of  the 
yield    from    clear-cutting.    At    the    highest 


level,  t*''""'"e"  constituted  28.6  percent  of 
the  total  cut. 

In  the  accelerated  projection,  thinning 
rates  of  schedule  O  were  gradually  expanded 
to  include  80  percent  of  the  Immature  saw- 
timber  area  in  small  private  ownerships  In 
type-sites  1  and  2,  90  to  96  percent  of  the 

Table  48.- 


correspondlng  area  In  type-sites  I  and  2  for 
other  owners,  and  80  percent  of  similar  areas 
in  type-sites  3  and  4  for  all  owner  classes. 
At  the  highest  level,  thinnings  under  this 
program  constituted  30.8  percent  of  the 
total  cut. 


Due  to  the  complete  conversion  of  old 
growth  in  the  first  decades  after  2000,  extra 
yields  from  prelogglng.  relogglng,  and  salvage 
of  mortality,  other  than  that  realized 
through  thinnings,  were  assumed  to  become 
negligible  and  were  not  counted  after  the 
year  2000  In  either  projection. 


-Prospective  anitual  yield  of  timber  in  the  Pugei  Sound  district  under  an  accelerated  management  program,  by  decade,  ownership 

dots,  and  source  of  yield,  1960-2000 

DECADE  OF  1960'g 
(In  million  board  feet] 


Source  of  yield 

Private  holdings 

Public  holdings 

All 

Large 

Medium 

BmaU 

AU 

National 
forest 

Other 
Federal 

Other 

AU 

holdings 

238 
922 
108 

14 

135 
11 

67 

431 

8 

307 

1,488 

125 

1,220 
242 
152 

8 
34 

2 

272 

362 

81 

1,500 
638 
185 

1,807 

Orowth      ...  ... . ... .. 

Z126 

Salvage                                       -       -    

810 

AH... 

L284 

180 

496 

L»20 

L614 

44 

665 

Z823 

4,243 

DECADE  OF  1970'8 

20 

135 

8 

154 
339 

174 

1,728 

100 

LOOS 
398 
163 

6 
44 

2 

267 
444 

89 

L288 
886 

194 

1,442 

(Irowth 

Salvage 

•2 

Z814 
294 

All 

L346 

163 

403 

Z002 

L666 

62 

740 

2,348 

4,350 

DECADE  OF  1980*8 


12 
130 

7 

270 
136 

282 

L987 

121 

LS39 
244 
153 

33 

27 
2 

419 

851 

48 

LTBl 
622 
200 

Z078 

Orowth  .. 

1,701 
114 

Z58a 

321 

AU. 

L815 

149 

406 

Z370 

L736 

62 

815 

2,613 

4,983 

DECADE 

OF  1990's 

602 

L328 

97 

83 

114 

B 

112 
2S4 

1 

607 

L894 

107 

L280 
316 
126 

31 

82 
2 

667 

398 

88 

L878 
741 
W 

Z875 

Growth 

Z435 

289 

AIL 

1,026 

206 

367 

Z49e 

L721 

66 

906 

2,781 

6,279 

1  Less  than  500,000  board  feeL 

Table  49. — Prospective  annual  yield  of  timber  in  the  Columbia  River  district  under  an  accelerated  managcTnent  program,  by  decade, 

ownership  class,  and  source  of  yield,  1960-2000 


ii 


DECADE  OF  lOSO"* 
(In  mUIlon  board  feet] 


Source  of  yield 

Frivats  holdings 

PubUe  holdings 

AU 

Large 

Medium 

SmaU 

AU 

NaUonal 
iorest 

Other 
Federal 

Other 

AJI 

holdings 

Inventory.. 

Orowth 

Salvage.... 

,.. 

«n 

L476 
180 

886 

64 

29 

700 

497 

12 

1,487 

Z028 

221 

2,SB2 

L4Z3 

208 

374 
228 
111 

Z988 

L934 

433 

4.453 

288 
22 

8.9«0 
653 

- — 

All... 

Z076 

449 

1.200 

8,784 

4,314 

713 

806 

6.883 

9,066 

DECADE  OF  mV» 

Inventory    ..                                    _. 

46 

1.930 

161 

241 
96 
10 

641 
439 

928 

Z465 

171 

.8,080 

esfi 

C75 

362 
276 
166 

8,482 

1,307 

447 

4.860 

Orowth 

Salvage... 

306 
16 

3,777 
618 

AU 

Z137 

347 

1,080 

3,564 

8,091 

784 

411 

^186 

8,750 

DECADE 

OF  1980*5 

Inventory... 

Orowth „ 

Salvage "~""~IT""_.""I 

64 

2,102 

119 

141 

126 

10 

521 

272 
.  1 

726 

Z600 

130 

3,073 
445 
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'  I*ss  than  eoc,0OP  board  feet. 
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Federal 
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17 
15 
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70 

2 
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8 
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An 
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40 

23 
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60 
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06 
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44 

27 

6 
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86 
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TI 
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0 
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07 
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68 

48 

17 

4 
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004 

21 

86 
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AU. 

088 

S3 

86 

1,124 

1,428 

007 

66 
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CLAREMONT  EAGLE  FURTHERS 
CAMPAIGN  FOR  CONNECTICUT 
RIVER    PARKWAY    BILL 

Mr  H.\LL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPARER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  p;  cu  ire  to  take  note  of  the  growing 
upport  for  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
Connecticut  River  National  Parkway  and 
Recreation  Area,  of  which  I  am  one  of 
the  sponsors. 

The  Daily  Eagle  of  Claremont  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  voices  in  New  Hamp- 
shire backing  this  measure.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  Its  most  recent  editorial 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Whipple, 
the  Eagle's  able  editor: 

IProm    the    Claremont    (NH.)    Dally    Eagle, 
Mar.   11.  19661 

PSCSEmVING    THK    VALLST'S    BeaUTT 

We've  written,  at  intervals,  about  the 
steadily  brightening  prospects  for  the  new 
Connecticut  River  National  Parkway  and  Re- 
creation Area. 

First  proposed  In  the  Senate  a  number  of 
weeks  ago,  it  has  won  increasing  favor  with 
high  administration  offlctals.  Now  a  House 
proup,  with  Representative  Jamks  C.  Cucvb- 
lAND,  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
prominent  participant.  Is  sponsoring  similar 
legislation  through  the  medium  of  a  com- 
panion measure. 

Congressman  Clxvclakd's  statement  to  the 
House,  in  Introducing  the  legislation,  U 
worthy  of  reprinting  here  as  a  summation  ol 


the  project's  aims  and  a  survey  of  the  proj- 
ect's possibilities. 

"The  Connecticut  River"  he  said,  "some 
400  nUles  long,  is  the  longest  river  in  all  New 
England:  It  is  longer  than  the  Jordan,  the 
Tiber,  the  Thames,  the  Hudson,  the  Suwanee, 
and  the  Potomac  Rivers. 

"It  flows  through  the  heart  of  New  Eng- 
land, rising  In  the  Connecticut  Lakes  of  New 
Hampshire,  flowing  to  form  the  border  be- 
tween New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  through 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  Long  Is- 
land Sound  at  Old  Say  brook.  Conn. 

"It  flows  through  one  of  the  most  scenic 
valleys  in  the  country.  But  today  It  also 
flows  through  some  of  the  most  unsightly 
industrial  wasteland  in  the  country. 

"The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  by  which  substantial 
and  appropriate  portions  of  this  river, 
throughout  its  length,  may  be  recaptured 
and  preserved  in  their  natural  beauty  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

"Every  economic  and  population  forecast 
available  today  shows  that  the  economy  and 
population  of  Ne^  England  is  going  to  con- 
tinue growing.  This  means  that  we  must 
move  now  to  salvage  and  preserve  sufficient 
public  recreation  land  while  it  Is  still  avail- 
able. Once  these  priceless  resources  are  lost, 
they  are  lost  forever. 

"This  bill  Is  designed  to  be  flexible  so  that 
the  public  benefit  may  be  measured  and  met 
most  effectively  as  the  Parkway  is  developed. 
The  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  authorized  by  the  bill,  is  to  be 
administered  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  and  for  such  forma  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  objectives  as  driving  for  pleas- 
ure, walking  and  hiking,  picnicking,  flsh  and 
wildlife  management,  scenic  and  historic  site 
preservation,  fl,shing,  hunting,  boating, 
camping,  riding,  bicycling,  winter  sports,  and 
other  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation. 

"This  proposal,  carefully  carried  out.  will 
give  New  England  space  and  protected  land 
along  one  of  the  finest  waterways  in  the 
country:  a  place  oX  Immense  natural  beauty 


where  people  will  be  able  to  get  away  from 
crowded  city  streets." 

KJJ.W. 


TAX  CONSIDERATION  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlemsui  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweixer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  give  the 
same  tax  break  to  senior  citizens  who 
sell  their  homes  just  before  reaching  age 
65  as  Is  now  available  to  those  who  sell 
after  their  65th  birthday. 

Current  law  permits  a  taxpayer  who 
has  reached  age  65  at  the  time  he  sells 
his  home  to  avoid  paying. capital  gains 
taxes  on  the  profit  from  tiie  sale.  But 
a  64-year-old  taxpayer  who  sells  his 
home  is  subject  to  capital  gain  taxation 
on  the  profit  even  if  he  will  reach  age 
65  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which 
the  sale  weis  made. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  permit  the  tax  exclusion  for  senior 
citizens  who  will  reach  age  65  before  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  sale 
occurs,  rather  than  limiting  it  to  sales 
which  occur  only  after  the  taxpayer's 
65th  birthday. 

Present  law  permits  a  taxpayer  to 
claim  an  additional  $600  exemption 
for  age  if  he  is  65  or  older  on  the  last 
day  of  the  tax  year.  My  bill  would  apply 
the  same  principle  to  the  senior  citizen 


exclusion  on  sale  of  homes,  basing  the 
exclusion  upon  the  taxpayer's  age  on  the 
last  day  of  the  tax  year,  rather  than 
upon  the  taxpayer's  birth  date. 

It  seems  unfair  that  a  senior  citizen 
whose  65th  birthday  does  not  fall,  for 
example,  until  December  when  he  would 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  complete  the 
sale  of  his  home  before  Uie  end  of  the 
year,  should  be  deprived  of  the  tax  break 
given  to  a  taxpayer  whose  65th  birth- 
day comes  earlier  the  same  year. 

Under  the  Schwelker  bill  a  senior  citi- 
zen would  be  entitled  to  the  existing 
capital  gain  exclusion  on  sale  of  his 
residence  if  the  sale  took  place  at  any 
time  during  or  after  the  taxable  year 
In  which  he  turned  65.  No  longer  would 
the  exemption,  which  the  Congress  en- 
acted in  1964,  apply  only  if  the  sale  took 
place  after  the  day  on  which  the  tax- 
payer turned  65. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  instructions 
for  form  1040  contain  a  statement  that 
a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the  additional 
$600  exemption  for  age  If  he  is  65  or 
older  on  the  last  day  of  the  tax  year. 
But  the  Instructions  for  schedule  D, 
gajns  and  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges 
of  property,  state  that  the  tax-free  ex- 
clusion for  all  or  part  of  the  gain  on  the 
sale  of  a  residence  is  available  to  a  tax- 
payer who  sold  his  residence  on  or  after 
his  65th  birthday  and  meets  certain  other 
requirements.  I  feel  that  a  taxpayer 
should  be  entitled  to  this  exclusion  if 
he  is  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the 
tax  year  in  which  the  sale  occurred. 

The  present  exclusion  is  contained  In 
section  121  which  was  added  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  section 
206  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  In 
examining  the  legislative  history  of  the 
1964  provision,  neither  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  nor  I  can  find  any- 
thing to  Indicate  whether  the  limitation 
on  individuals  who  sell  at  age  64  during 
the  same  year  In  which  they  will  attain 
age  65  was  Imposed  Intentionally  or 
whether  the  matter  was  overlooked  by 
the  Congress.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Congress  over- 
looked this  inequity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  right  this  wrong"  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 


THE  LOGICAL  PLACE  FOR  THE  AEC 
ACCELERATOR  IS  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  WEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  RoncalioI,  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
or  us  experienced  keen  disappointment 
When  our  States  were  rejected  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  its  admi- 
rably thorough  investigation  of  sites  for 
the  200-Bev.  accelerator. 

The  course  before  us  now  Is  to  offer 
support  to  the  site  that  wUl  best  serve 
the  Nation's  Interests.  I  have  today  In- 
<Ucated  my  support  of  the  Denver,  Colo., 
site  to  Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall, 
dean  of  the  Colorado  delegation,  and 
nave  notified  the  two  Senators  from  Colo- 


rado of  my  offer  to  be  of  help  to  them. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues,  who 
perhaps  are  not  as  well  aware  of  Denver's 
many  advantages,  will  see  fit  to  unite  In 
recognition  of  its  solid  case  for  the  ac- 
celerator site. 

The  Denver  area  has  all  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  recommend  it  as  a  su- 
perior location  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  accelerator.  Its  recommen- 
dations in  the  physical  prerequisites  set 
down  by  the  AEC  are  a  matter  of  record 
which  I  am  sure  my  worthy  colleagues 
from  Colorado  have  labored  most  ably  to 
demonstrate.  The  long-range  consid- 
erations— the  considerations  that  plsuse 
the  Denver  location  first  In  the  Nation's 
best  interests — may  not  be  so  readily  ap- 


parent. 


ESCAPE    TO    OPEN    PLAINS 


The  explosive  growth  of  our  cities  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  heightened  concern 
as  population  experts  tell  us  that  half  of 
our  people  live  on  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  land — that  In  years  to  come  as  many 
as  one -third  of  our  people  will  live  in 
four  extended  cities — the  east  coast  con- 
centration from  Boston  to  Richmond — 
the  Great  Lakes  Industrial  complex— the 
gulf  coast  megalopolis  In  Texas — and  the 
California  coast. 

As  we  view  the  staggering  problems  al- 
ready facing  our  cities — the  lack  of  fresh 
water,  the  pK)lluted  air,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate mass  transit  facilities,  and  an  al- 
ready overburdened  tax  base,  only  one 
realistic  solution  presents  Itself. 

The  population  of  the  United  States, 
which  streamed  into  our  cities  In  pur- 
suit of  greater  economic  opportunity, 
must  be  distributed  once  mord  across  the 
breadth  of  this  land. 

HISTORICALLT  LOOICAL 

There  are  some  historical  precedents 
for  the  role  our  Government  can  play  In 
the  relocation  of  our  population  Into  the 
so-called  virgin  areas.  When  the 
United  States  acquired  the  vast  expanses 
to  the  West,  our  Government  both  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  development  of 
the  land  through  hcHnestead  acts,  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  support  for  a  trans- 
continental railroad. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  not-so-new 
frontier,  but  nonetheless  a  still  virgin 
area  In  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  em- 
pire where  resources  await  development, 
where  cities  stand  ready  to  absorb  man- 
power. 

By  situating  the  AEC  accelerator  In 
the  Denver  area,  the  Government  would 
do  far  more  than  bring  several  thousand 
scientists  to  the  State  of  Colorado.  It 
would.  In  addition  to  Introducing  these 
visitors  to  the  abundant  potential  of  the 
area,  herald  the  movement  of  allied  and 
related  Industries  to  the  Intermountain 
West.  The  already  attractive  potential 
of  this  area  would  become  all  the  more 
conducive  to  migration  from  our  crowded 
cities.  The  location  of  the  AEC  accel- 
erator in  Denver  would  provide  a  gate- 
way to  the  Rockies  for  the  armies  of  in- 
dustry who  constantly  seek  promising 
new  markets. 

The  vote  of  confidence  so  implicit  in 
this  selection  would  signify  this  Govern- 
ments  recognition  that  the   West  has 
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Just  begun  to  grow.  Mindful  of  the  con- 
siderable research  and  the  demanding 
standards  associated  with  this  publicized 
search  for  a  location,  the  leaders  in  in- 
dustry would  be  reminded  again  that  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  have  much  to 
offer. 

If  I  may  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
capacity  and  willingness  of  my  State  of 
Wyoming  to  serve  the  AEC's  purposes, 
then  perhaps  the  potential  of  which  I 
speak  may  be  better  outlined. 

WYOMING'S    BOt^    IN    EDUCATION 

I  will  limit  my  remarks  on  this  phase 
to  a  descripUon  of  Wyoming's  ability  to 
assist  the  Denver  area  In  the  growth  re- 
quirements so  essential  for  a  facility  of 
this  nature. 

Ground  was  broken  last  summer  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  in  Laramie  for  a 
new  $3  million  physical  science  building 
to  house  the  departments  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

Concurrently,  doctoral  programs  are 
being  expanded,  instituted,  and  planned 
in  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics, 
respectively.  The  newly  appointed 
chairman  of  the  physics  department 
specializes  In  high-energy  research  and 
undergraduate  and  msister's  programs 
have  been  offered  for  several  yesu-s  In 
nuclear  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineer- 
ing In  association  with  the  university's 
Atomics  International  L-77  reactor. 
Wyoming  is  already  one  of  the  more 
active  participants  in  the  Associated 
Rocky  Mountain  University  AEC  co- 
operative program  of  graduate  educa- 
tion In  nuclear  science  and  technology. 
Wyoming's  university  will  continue  to 
provide  vigorous  support  for  the  scien- 
tific development  in  the  Rockies.  Be- 
cause the  unlvAsity  is  the  only  4-year 
Institution  of  higher  learning  In  the 
State,  It  receives  the  full  support  of 
Wyoming's  people  and  generous  appro- 
priations from  her  legislature. 

The  University  of  Wyoming's  proven 
capacity  for  growth  Is  the  rule  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains  where  residents  have 
the  highest  educational  attainment, 
where  schools  have  established  a  hard 
core  of  competence  that  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  location  of  an  AEC  accelera- 
tor in  Denver. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  In  the  residents  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  a  flexing  of  newly  developing 
muscles — muscles  that  can  be  put  to  work 
for  the  development  of  a  better  economic 
base  in  the  Intermountain  West  and  the 
establishment  of  new  homes  for  weary 
urban  dwellers. 

MEN    TO    MATCH    OUE    MOUNTAINS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  can  be  defined 
as  a  choice  of  two  courses.  We  can  locate 
still  another  vast  complex  in  an  area 
that  Is  already  overstrained— possibly  to 
the  detriment  of  existing  operations,  cer- 
tainly to  the  despair  of  harassed  cities 
and  their  worried  leaders. 

Or  we  can  choose  to  take  the  first  posi- 
tive step  in  relieving  the  pressure  on  our 
cities  by  creating  an  environment  that 
will  encourage  migration.  The  posslbil- 
tles  of  such  a  venture  excite  the  imagina- 
tion. In  this  single  action  a  chain  reac- 
tion can  be  set  off  whose  benefits  will 
spread  over  the  entire  Nation. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ACTS  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moss  I.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern],  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  note  that  the  United  NatlorLs 
Human  Rights  Commission  has  now 
moved  to  complete  action  on  a  draft  con- 
vention on  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  religious  intolerance. 

For  the  first  time,  in  an  official  under- 
taking such  as  this,  antlsemitlsm  is  cited 
as  a  form  of  religious  intolerance.  This 
Inclusion  of  antlsemlUsm  was  initiated 
by  Israel  and  drew  the  strong  siipport  of 
the  American  delegation. 

A.Td  so  In  this  draft  convention  we 
have  speciflc  mention  of  antisemltism  as 
an  example  of  religious  discrimination. 
Despite  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  American  representatives,  the  Con- 
vention on  Racial  Discrimination,  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assemblv  did  not  refer  to  antisemltism. 
This  was  a  berlous  mistake  and  a  grievous 
misunderstanding. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  work  of  the 
U  N  Human  Rights  Commission  has  re- 
ceived so  little  pubUc  notice.  It  Is 
shunned  by  our  communications  media 
which  perhaps  understandably,  sees  very 
little  drama  in  these  quiet  affairs.  But 
on  the  contrary,  I  view  these  develop- 
ments as  having  great  importance. 

This  convention  on  religious  intoler- 
ance will  urge  upon  participating  states 
notion  to  combat  prejudice.  New  ground 
has  been  broken,  and  it  Is  directed  at  the 
."tandlng  of  the  Individual  person  before 
his  government  and  his  governments 
Instrximen  talitles . 

It  has  been  recognized  that  much  of 
the  disorder  and  calamity  which  has 
plagued  mankind  since  time  immemorial 
Is  due  to  the  license  the  community  has 
Insipidly  given  to  states  which  Ignore 
the  rights  of  Individuals  and  groups 
which  differ  from  the  majority  thinking. 
Thus  ve  have  tried  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  protecting  the  human  rights  of 
l.ndivlduals  In  religious  and  racial 
spheres.  It  Is  a  great,  compelling  enter- 
prise. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  In  the  House  must 
kwp  abreast  of  these  activities.  In  timi, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  American  dele- 
gates and  participants,  as  well  as  the 
UN  Human  itlghts  Commission. 

This  country  must  continue  to  lead  In 
this  field.  For  this  reason,  on  a  related 
Issue,  I  urge  congressional  passage  dur- 
ing the  session  of  my  bill.  H.R.  12306,  to 
establish  a  US.  Human  Rights  Commit- 
tee. The  dlstlngtaihed  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  introduced  a 
companion  bill  In  the  Senate  last  week, 
and  he  was  joined  by  26  oosponsors. 

It  remains  my  earnest  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  great  Nation  can  avoid 
be^ng  paralyzed  by  the  recurrent  crises 
of  the  day  to  such  an  extent  that  we  lose 
our  bearings;  that  we  unconsciously 
withdraw  from  those  areas  of  compelling 
human  import  which  can  have  great  con- 
sequences for  the  future.     The  field  of 
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universal,    human    rights    deserves   our 
constant,  unrelenting  effort 


PENTAGON    TESTIMONY    ON    VIET- 
NAM SHORTAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Latta],  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  American  people  have  been  reading 
and  listening  to  various  and  simdry  ac- 
counts of  reported  shortages  of  supplies 
and  equipment  for  our  Armed  Forces 
In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere;  the  use  of 
certain  ammunition  In  Vietnam  on  an 
"as  available"  basis;  of  gigantic  logistics 
problems  being  encountered  In  Vietnam ; 
of  our  Nation's  dependence  upon  a  sole 
US.  manufacturer  of  powder  and  that 
that  company's  employees  recently  went 
out  on  strike ;  that  we  have  had  to  trans- 
fer military  hardware  to  Vietnam  from 
other  crucial  areas;  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
such  reports  are  of  real  concern  to  the 
American  people.     They   are  the  ones 
who  have  been  asked  to  provide,  and  have 
been  providing,  billions  upon  bUllons  of 
dollars  for  our  Defense  Establishment  to 
make  it  the  most  powerful  the  world  has 
ever  known.     They   are  the  ones  who 
are  presently  providing  the  young  men 
to  fight  and  die  In  Vletrmm.    Hence,  can 
anyone  dispute  their  right  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  to  expect  answers  when  they 
read  these  reports?     Can  anyone  dis- 
pute their  right  to  truthful  and  factual 
answers  when  security  is  not  Involved? 
I  cannot.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  deser\'e  every  answer 
that  we  can  give  them  as  Members  of 
Congress  from  oiu-  limited  knowledge  of 
this  situation.    Undoubtedly,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  had  letters   from 
parents  of  servicemen  pointing  out  this 
or  that  shortage  or  they  have  read  about 
them  in  such  reliable  newspapers  as  the 
New  York  Times  or  they  have  read  about 
them  in  the  December  24.  1965,  Issue  of 
Time  magazine,  or  they  have  listened  to 
them  being  reported  on  TV  or  radio.    I 
choose  not  to  look  to  these  reports  for 
answers  to   their  questions,   but   rather 
to  look  to  the  testimony  by  such  men  as 
Secretary       McNamara.       Gen.       Earle 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  Com- 
mandant. U.S.  Marine  Corps,  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees at  the  time  they  were  consider- 
ing the  supplemental  authorization  bill 
for  Vietnam  in  January  and  February  of 
this  year.     These  censored  hearing  re- 
ports are  available  for  all  to  read  and 
I  would  suggest  that  all  Members — who 
ha/e  not  done  so — read  these  reports. 

As  you  know.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses  was  all  screened 


for  security  reasons  by  the  Pentagon  and 
the  classified  portions  deleted  before  the 
printed  hearings  were  reported  to  the 
Congress  arvl  released  to  the  press,    i 
well  realize  that  ail  of  the  answers  the 
American  (>eople  want  cannot  be  gleaned 
from  reading  these  censored  or  declassi- 
fied hearing  reports  as  they  ruiturally 
might  want  to  kiww  something  about  the 
classified     matters     which    have     been 
stricken.    Nevertheless.  I  have  deemed  It 
worthwhile  to  go  through  these  declassi- 
fied hearings  In  search  of  light  to  shed 
on  these  questions.     I  now  wish  to  re- 
port on  my  findings  and  I  shall  do  so  by 
reading   the  declasslfled  arxswers  given 
by      Secretary      McNamara,      Genera] 
Wheeler,  and  General  Greene  In  response 
to  questions  put  to  them  by  oominlttee 
members  and  committee  staff  personnel. 
At  the  outset,  however,  let  me  say  that 
Mr.  McNamara  Insisted  all  through  these 
hearings  that  none  of  these  items  which 
will  be  mentioned  have  "adversely  affect- 
ed our  combat  operations"  In  Vietnam: 

TH«      1.7S-D»CH     BOCKXT     AND     40-lfILUXKTtt 

AIH-LAUNCUED    CHEKAOE 

(Hou8«  tie«rlngs,  p.  4600) 

Mr.  Bates.  Juat  what  Is  our  8ltu*tlon  today 
In  Vletoam  with  respect  to  ammunition 
bombs,  uid  to  forth?  Wliat  klcd  oT  shape  are 
we  in? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  we  are  In 
good  shape,  Mr.  Bates.  Tlie  best  IndlcaUon 
I  can  give  you  Is  tills,  that  last  month  yet 
were  scheduled  on  an  annual  rate  basts— this 
is  on  a  la-month  basis  at  last  month's  rates— 
we  were  planning  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
Its  associated  operations,  to  drop  |  deleted  | 
and  to  launch  {deleted!  2.75-lnch  rockeu, 
[deleted]  rounds  of  air-to-ground  ammuni- 
tion [deleted]  small  arms  rounds  Including 
.30-caUber  machlnegun  ammo,  [deleted]  mil- 
lion air-launched  40-milllmeter  grenades, 
(deleted]  mortar  rounds,  and  [deleted]  ar- 
tillery rounds.  These  were  the  planned  lev- 
els of  expendittu-es  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, the  one  w«  Jiut  completed,  on  an 
annual  rate  basis. 

The  supplies  to  permit  that  level  were 
In  Vietnam.  This  was  also  the  level  desired 
by  the  military  command  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  only  a  few  Items  on  which  I 
think  you  might  say  supplies  are  tight,  and 
those  are  primarily  new  items.  The  40-mlllJ- 
meter  air-launched  grenade,  which  was  an 
experimental  Item  up  until  a  few  months 
ago,  Is  now  proving  lilghly  effective  and  very 
popular.  Another  example  is  the  2  75-Inch 
rockets  with  fragmentation  warheads,  not 
the  HEAT  warheads  (the  antlarmor  war- 
heads). This  latter  case  arose  because  the 
armed  helicopter  (the  arming  at  helicopters 
Is  a  relatively  r&cent  innovation)  are  now 
being  widely  used  In  Vietnam.  We  decided 
to  procure  this  new  type  a.76-lnch  rocket 
only  In  the  past  13  months. 

Apart  from  items  of  that  kind.  I  would 
say  that,  overall,  our  ammunition  supplies 
are  very  good  Indeed. 

nXCMINATINC    rLAaXS    AND    PERIODIC    PEOBUMS 
IN   AMMUNITION 

(Senate  hearings,  p.  104) 
Senator  Smtth.  Are  there  any  shortages  In 
ammunition  In  the  Vietnam  fighting? 

Secretary  McNamara.  There  are  none  tliat 
have  had  in  the  opinion  of  the  senior  com- 
manders, and.  I  am  speaiclng  of  Admiral 
Sharpe  and  General  Westmoreland,  any  sig- 
nificant effect  on  combat  operations  but 
there  have  been  shortages  in  specialty  Items. 
One  example  Is  illuminating  fiarcs.  We  have 
found  more  need  for  such  illuminating  flaxes 
than   ever   before.     When    General   Wheeler 
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and  I  flew  over  the  Plel  Me  area  you  could 
see  the  landscape  dotted  with  flares.  Their 
use  far  exceeded  anybody's  concepts  trf  re- 
quirements. So  at  various  times,  there  have 
been  low  inventories  of  such  Items,  but  even 
then  combat  operations  have  not  been  sig- 
nificantly affected. 

The  most  significant  problem  which  we 
have  In  ammunition  relates  to  the  2.75-lnch 
rocket,  and  there  the  problem  is  not  one  of 
shortage  but  rather  one  of  new  uses.  These 
rockets  are  used  primarily  on  armed  helicop- 
ters. This  is  a  relatively  new  tactic.  The 
armed  helicopters  was  a  research  and  devel- 
opment project  even  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
We  have  never  used  such  a  vehicle  In  combat 
and  the  expenditures  of  those  rockets  by 
helicopters  we  anticipate  will  reach  [deleted] 
by  January  of  this  year.  This  Is  far  more 
than  anticipated  in  any  requirement  calcula- 
tion and  the  result  is  that  our  2.75-lnch 
rocket  Inventory  has  been  drawn  down 
worldwide  very  substantlaUy.  But  this  has 
not  significantly  affected  combat  operations 
as  yet  In  the  views  of  Westmoreland  and 
Sharpe.  and  we  are  starting  to  produce  them 
In  extraordinary  quantities. 

I  should  mention,  when  I  speak  of  the  2.76- 
Inch  rocket,  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  previously  developed  rocket  which 
was  designed  to  be  launclied  from  fixed-wing 
aircraft  against  hard  object*  on  the  ground 
such  as  tanks,  and  the  currently  utilized 
rocket  which  Is  designed  primarily  to  be 
launched  from  helicopters  against  personnel 
on  the  ground.  The  latter,  therefore,  re- 
quires a  fragmentation  head  as  opposed  to 
the  hard  obJect-plerclng  head  required  by 
the  former  and  It  Is  really  the  fragmentation 
head  rocket  that  la  causing  us  problems 
today. 

But,  apart  from  the  Illuminating  round 
and  the  2.75-inch  rocket  there  have  Ijeen 
other  periodic  problems  In  ammunition  but 
none  of  them  are  significant. 

THX   2.TS-INCR    kOCKKT   DtSCtrSKON    CONTtNUKD 

(Senate  hearings,  p.  209) 
Senator  Cannon.  Have  you  had  or  do  you 
anticipate  any  shortages  of  the  2.76  rocket? 
Secretary  McNamaha.  We  have  had  ex- 
tremely high  usage  of  that  rocket.  That 
rocltet  has  been  used  only  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis  In  helicopters  up  until  very  recently 
when  It  was  fully  authorised  for  reguUr 
operational  use.  It  Is  a  different  form  of 
rocket  than  the  rocket  tlvat  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  have  heretofore  ueed  from  air- 
craft. It  carries  a  fragmentation  head.  It 
is  designed  to  l>e  used  primarily  agalnat  per- 
sonnel, and  It  is.  in  a  sense,  the  personnel 
oriented  2.75-lnch  rockeit  wlilch  has  caused 
our  problem  because  it  has  just  moved  out 
of  the  experimental  stage.  So  it  la  going  to 
be  "touch  and  go"  in  matching  production 
»nd  oonrumptlon  on  that  ammunition  item. 
Tremendous  quantities  of  that  rocket  are  be- 
ing consumed,  far  In  excess  oif  anything  that 
Myone  could  sensltkly  have  anticipated, 
ror  example.  In  the  month  of  January  we 
estimate  we  will  use  [deleted]  of  those,  but 
our  Inventory  so  far  is  reasonably  saUsfac- 
tory. 

Senator  Cannon.  So  you  have  had  no 
•hortage  up  to  the  present  tune? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  dont  want  to  say 
no  shortage  because  we  have  used  such  huge 
quanutles  that  I  think  General  Westmore- 
land has  had  to  ask  his  commanders  not  to 
WMte  these  rockets  and  to  watch  theU-  use 
cwefully.  But  there  ha*  been  no  adverse 
enect  on  combat  operations  for  any  lack  of 
nich  rockets.  We  have  plenty  of  other  am- 
muniuon  which  can  be  flrni  from  hell- 
oopters. 

(Senate  hearings,  p.  311) 
Senator   Btxd  of  West  Vliiglnla.  Mr.   Mc- 
"<S^T  "^"'  ''**°  ^"^"^  «*ortagea  in 
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Secretary  McNamaaa.  I  said  that  the  2.75- 
lnch  rocket,  of  which  we  have  ample  stocks, 
had  until  relatively  recently  been  equipped 
with  a  warhead  that  was  what  1  would  call 
an  armor-plerclng  warhead.  It  was  to  t>e  used 
from  the  air  against  hardware  on  the  ground. 
There  are  no  shortages  of  those. 

However,  In  the  last  year  or  two  we  have 
experimented  with  the  use  of  2.76-lnch 
rockets  for  use  against  personnel  when  flred 
from  helicopters,  and  this  Is  a  new  use  and 
requires  a  different  head,  a  fragmentation 
head. 

The  expansion  of  our  helicopter  force  In 
South  Vietnam  and  the  arming  of  that 
force  with  this  rocket  has  so  sharply  ex- 
panded our  requirements  for  It  that  Its  sup- 
ply lias  been  tight. 

With  respect  to  whether  there  has  been 
a  shortage  or  not,  I  can't  answer  the  ques- 
Uons  other  than  to  say  that  the  supply 
has  been  tight  but  that  the  commanders 
have  said  that  the  ttght  supply  has  not 
adversely  affected  their  combat  operations. 
But  I  think  If  we  had  more  they  prob- 
ably would  have  used  more. 

Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Has  there 
been  a  rationing  or  budgeting  of  these 
rockets  as  a  result  of  this  tight  situa- 
tion? 

Secretary  McNamara.  WeU.  I  would  like 
to  have  General  Wheeler  speak  to  the  tech- 
nical management  devices  the  Army  uses  to 
manage  its  ammunition.  I  have  even  for- 
gotten the  name  you  apply  to  It  but  what- 
ever It  Is  It  applies  to  2.76  as  it  does  to 
other  ammunition  In  the  theater. 

General  WKntLra.  General  Westmoreland 
has  applied  out  there  what  is  called  an 
available  supply  rate  for  the  .■•  76"s.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  some  information  regarding  this 
subject. 

Senator   Btbd    of   West   Virginia.  Perhaps 
that   could    be  supplied    to   the   committee. 
General   Wkkilks.  I   have    that   informa- 
tion now.     [Deleted.) 

Senator  Btbb  of  West  Virginia.  So  there 
has  been  a  restriction  then  because  of  lack 
of  prt^>er  supply  upon  our  use  df  rockets? 

General  Wnnxxm.  I  think  X  would  ques- 
tion your  use  of  the  term  lack  of  proper 
supply.  Senator  Btro.  As  the  Secretary  ex- 
plained the  2.76  HB  round  Is  a  relatively 
new  round  Just  coming  into  production. 
[Deleted.) 

Senator  Bt«d  of  West  Virginia.  So  if  the 
helicopter  is  on  a  mission  and  x  amount  of 
rockets  have  been  used,  and  the  need  arises 
for  additional  rockets  the  helicopter  is  not 
restricted  from  using  those  additional 
rockets? 

General  Whkkle*.  I  wouldn't  think  he 
would  be.  Senator.  In  other  words,  in  an 
emergency  he  would  go  ahead  and  fire  wliat 
he  needed.  Of  course,  he  probably  would 
have  to  make  a  report  to  the  higher  author- 
ity telling  him  what  the  need  was  In  order 
to  Justify  using  them. 
ammunition  and  phoximitt  rtrsES.  ios-milu- 

MKTEB    nXtTMINATTNO 

(Hoxise  hearings,  p.  6068) 
Mr.  BuANDPORD.  How  about  105  ammuni- 
tion, proximity  fuse  ammunition,  proximity 
fuses,  and  8-lnch  howitzer  ammunition' 
Has  there  l>een  any  reduction  In  that  for 
practice  purposes? 

General  Gsesnk.  We  have  had  some  short- 
ages in  106-mllllmeter  Illuminating  ammuni- 
tions. I  have  checked  on  that  specifically 
wftn  I  was  out  this  last  time  In  South  Viet- 
nam. However,  although  we  dont  have  the 
levels  that  we  would  like,  our  operations  at 
night  using  this  ammunition  have  not  been 
restricted.  We  still  had  enough  on  hand.  I 
would  say  that  105-mllllmeter  Illuminating 
would  have  to  necessarily  be  used  carefully 
In  training. 

Mr.  BLANDroHD.  WeU,  actually,  am  I  cor- 
rect that  there  has  been  a  reduction  In  the 


STallablllty  of  this  type  of  ammunlUon  for 
training  purposes? 

General  Oskxnx.  That  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  division  commanders.  I 
cannot  give  you  the  speciflc  answer. 

THX    4. a    MOST  ax    AMMTTNrnON 

(House  hearings,  p.  6068) 

Mr.  Blandford.  How  about  4  J  mortar  am- 
munition? 

General  Greene.  We  have  had  a  problem 
there  agam  In  4.2  Illuminating  projectors. 

AMMTJNrnON    SRORTAOXS 

(House  hearings,  p.  5069) 
liT.  Blandporo.  Where  are  the  other  places 
where  we  have  problems? 

General  Greene.  I  believe  the  committee  in 
their  visits  and  examlnaUon  of  this  problem 
as  I  recaU.  found  six  different  types  of  ammu- 
nlUon In  which  there  were  IndlcaUons  of 
shortages.  The  Marine  Corps  has  not  been 
hampered  or  crippled  in  actual  operations  In 
South  Vietnam  in  any  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Blandporo.  No.  I  prefaced  It  by  talking 
atKJut  training.     I  don't  believe  the  actual 
operations  In  Vietnam  have  been  affected. 
•  •  •  .  .     - 

General  Grexnx.  Well,  I  would  say  from 
my  own  personal  observations  of  training  in 
oxir  aviation  units,  as  well  as  groimd  units, 
that  no  one  Is  going  out  to  southeast  Asia 
now.  either  In  an  air  or  ground  unit,  that 
Isn't  adequately  trained  to  use  the  weapons 
and  ammunition  with  which  the  Marine 
Corps  is  fitted. 

Mr.  Blandporo.  When  was  this  shortage  of 
ammunition  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  higher  authorities.  General? 

General  Grexnx.  I  wUl  have  to  provide 
that  date. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows: ) 
"Marine  Oorps  ground  ammunition  re- 
quU-emenU  were  first  submitted  to  08D  on 
July  22,  1966,  for  inclusion  In  an  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget  request.  An 
additional  list  of  ammunition  needs. 
(deleted)  was  submitted  on  Novemljer  28. 
1966.  Montlily  report  of  selected  Items  of 
ammunlUon  [deleted]  showing  current  and 
projected  Inventory  status,  have  been  pro- 
vided to  ASD  (T.  &  L.)  beginning  with  the 
August  1966  report." 

THE  780-POUND  BOMB 

(House  hearings,  p.  4938) 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  the  present  time,  do 
you  foresee  any  problem  in  this  area  as  far  as 
having  adequate  supplies  of  ammunition  to 
meet  all  contingencies  we  may  face? 

Secretary  McNamara.  With  the  excepUon 
of  what  I  would  call  new  items.  Tor  exam- 
ple, the  40-mllllmeter  air-launched  grenade 
which  was  type  classified  not  too  long  ago.  I 
have  forgotten,  perhaps  a  year  or  so  ago. 
That  kind  of  a  new  item,  of  course,  we  may 
be  In  short  supply  for  a  period  of  time  after 
It  Is  initially  produced  until  stocks  can  be 
built  up.  Or  there  may  be  a  case  where  we 
are  using  an  old  Item  In  an  entirely  new  way 
such  a?  the  760-pound  bomb  which  is  being 
dropped  by  strategic  bombers,  the  B-52s,  In 
quantities  of  [deleted]  per  B-S2.  against 
double-thick  Jungle  canopy  targets  for  area 
bombing.  This  is  a  use  never  anticipated 
when  the  Inventory  requirements  for  the 
750-pound  bomb  were  established. 

Now.  In  that  kind  of  a 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Did  you  have  any  short- 
ages there? 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  that  kind  of  a 
case  I  can  conceive  shortagee  developing. 
We  don't  at  the  moment  have  a  shortage 
of  750s  [deleted).  Actually,  the  bomb  racks 
m  the  B-62  are  being  changed  to  allow  It  to 
carry  not  61  bombs  at  a  crack,  but  (deleted) 
bombs,  mixed  between  760's  and  600'e.  This 
Is  Just  a  fantastic  expenditure  rate  for  these 
bombs   [deleted]. 
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(Senate  hearings,  p.  13S) 

Senator  Towixs.  Are  we  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  the  M-16? 

Secretary  UcNamaka.  Well,  we  are  not 
meeting  the  demand  for  It  because  every- 
body  

Senator  Town.  I  zxtean,  what  progreos  are 
we  malting  toward  meeting  it? 

Secretary  McNAvtAax  (continuing).  Be- 
cause everybody  in  the  theater  wants  to  have 
one  of  them  at  the  present  time.  But  be- 
fore any  requirements  came  In  from  the  field 
for  addlUonal  M-lfl's  I  Just  put  [deleted] 
more  on  order  with  the  thought  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  them  In  Inventory  and  they 
doD't  cost  very  much.  Since  that  time  the 
reqrilrements  for  (deleted |  has  come  In.  and 
w?  nave  put  an  additional  quantity  on  order. 
JOeleted.l 

I  Colloquy  deleted.  | 
sp*»K  PArrs  ro«  th«  c-i4i  AimFiaws 
!  House  hearings,  p.  4827) 

The  Chaolmah.  I  gather  you  are  having  a 
little  difficulty  In  getting  spares  for  the 
aircraft? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Por  the  C-141? 

The  CHAiaMAi*.  Por  the  141. 

Secretary  McNamaka.  I  hadnt  heard  that, 
bnt  It  1»  entirely  possible  and  not  unusual 
for  a  new  aircraft  Just  entering  the  Inven- 
tory to  encounter  some  spare  shortages  until 
sctual  experience  can  help  establish  the  In- 
ventory levels  to  be  maintained.  We  are  cer- 
tainly utilizing  them  at  a  higher  rate  than 
originally  planned,  although  I  thlnX  we  are 
Justified  in  that. 

The  Crahman    I  think  you  are. 

Secretary  MctlAMAaA.  This  Increase  from  5 
to  8  hours  per  day  for  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  aircraft,  both  the  C-141's  and 
O- ISO's.  Increases  our  effective  capability  by 
three-afths.  or  flO  percent.  It  Is  a  tre- 
mendous Increase.  When  we  dJd  that  we  put 
more  spares  oo  order.  Tou  authorised  us 
additional  funds. 

TmAKWTK  OF  MATTKIAL  rSOU  EXJiOTT 

fHouse  hearings,  p.  4904) 

Mr.  AaiNos.  Have  we  drawn  down  on  exist- 
ing Inventory  substantially,  ammxmltion. 
supplies,  et  cetera,  from  other  areas  of  the 
world? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Generally  speaking, 
no 

Mr   AsENos    0«aeraUy  speaking? 

o*-  reuirv  McSamama.  The  Inventory  draw- 
a  .wr,  r  r  .>  •,;i  Vietnam  has  come  basically 
r-  <"r^:ri      stocks    In    the    United    States. 

There  a  ..,  *  ,,-ii-j-i  wn  of  »60  million  worth 
or  eqa.pr;  1.:  h:.-:  supplies  from  Korea.  I 
uui.k.  i^.u  Ukere  uab  been  a  shift  of  some 
i^.-p  us  ii'.ppllea  from  Europe. 

r«.A  NSJTOJ  or  AMMTTMTnON  VSOM  nntoPc 

'^'-  '•■■  hearings,  pp.  202-203) 

Senator  Camnoit.  In  a  very  recent  report  I 
saw  an  Indication  or  an  outright  statement 
that  we  were  having  to  take  macblneguns 
from  tanks  in  Europe,  thus  depletlngVour  fire- 
power there  to  make  them  available  id-fiouth 
Vietnam.  Is  there  any  truth  to  that  stat«S 
ment? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  such  situation.  I  can't  Imagine  It  is 
true  General  Wheeler,  have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  place  where  we  have  taken  machine- 
guns  from  tanks  because  of  a  requirement  In 
South  Vietnam? 

General  Wreelr.  I  certainly  don't  know 
Df  anything  like  that.  In  fact.  I  would,  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  It,  say  U  cant 
be  true      I  can't  see  any  reason  for  It. 

8«cre'-..y  McNamasa  Bvery  single  move- 
ment of  men  and  equipment  from  Europe 
to  South  Vietnam  requires  the  prior  personal 
approval  of  either  Mr.  Vance  or  myself,  and 
I  know  r  have  never  approved  anything  like 
that,  and  I  doubt  very  moch  that  he  has. 
A^s  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  approved  very 


few  caaes  of  movements  of  equipment  or  men 
for  that  matter,  from  WaeVarn  Xarops  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  hasn't  been  ntcswary  to 
make  such  tranafers. 

Senator  CAjr>roN.  But  there  b«T«  be«n 
some  movement* 7 

Secretary  McNAMAaa.  Very,  very  small 
number. 

Senator  Cakwon.  Troops  or  nuiterlal^ 

Secretary  McKamasa.  Very  small  numbers. 
I  would  be  happy  to  give  you  the  list  If  you 
wlah.  The  moat  notable  one  I  can  think  of 
was  five  aircraft,  I  think  they  are — what 
were  they  (deleted). 

General   Wsxelsx.   [Deleted.] 

Secretary  McNasiaka.  Those  are  the  most 
significant  movements  I  can  think  of,  but  I 
would  be  happy  to  insert  In  the  record  a  list 
of  all  the  others. 

Senator  CairNoif.  Has  there  been  any  shift 
or  tranafers  of  supplies  or  spare  parts  from 
Europe  to  South  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNAicaaA.  I  think  not.  with  the 
exception  of  soms  surplus  anununltlon 
stocks.  But  I  will  be  happy  to  check  that. 
(The  Information  reqiMcted  Is  claasLfled  and 
was  forwarded  separately  to  the  committee.) 

Senator  Caitmom.  What  Is  the  basic  move- 
ment of  ammunition:  what  caliber  Is  the 
bsulc  movement  of  ammunition  from  Ger- 
many to  Vietnam? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  I  can't  answer  the 
question  offhand,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  in- 
sert It  In  the  record. 

(The  Information  requested  Is  classlOed 
and  was  furnished  separately  to  the  com- 
mittee.) 

THX      l.OOO-POTTND      BOMBS AVAIUIBLE      IN 

WORUJWIDK  IKVENTORIBS 

(Senate  bearings,  p.  204) 

Senator  Cannon.  Yes.  Now,  I  note  that 
you  don't  propose  the  us<.  of  any  l,CK)0-pound 
bombs.  I  have  beard  this  statement  from 
scene  military  people  that  the  thousand - 
pounders  could  be  used  to  good  advantage 
In  Vietnam  in  some  Instances. 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  are  using  them, 
and  we  do  plan  to  continue  to  use  them. 

Senator  Cannon.  You  have  started  to  use 
them  nowf 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well,  we  used  them 
In  July  through  September,  and  we  have 
been  using  them  every  month  since  then, 
ard  we  plan  to  use  them  clear  through  even 
to  June  of  1M7. 

Senator  CaMNOif.  What  airplane*  were 
carrying  those? 

Secretary  McNamasa.  I  can't  answer  the 
question.     I  will  be  happy  to  ftnd  out. 

(The  Information  requested  Is  classified 
and  was  furnished  separately  to  the  com- 
mittee.) 

Senator  Cakmox.  You  weren't  using  the 
B-52'8;  they  weren't  using  them? 

Secretary  McNakara.  No. 

Senator  Camnom.  The  B-63's  were  carry- 
ing the  7S0's  and  this  was  an  a*ea  of  criti- 
cism that  I  beard  when  I  was  there  person- 
ally, that  they  had  none  available  for  use 

Secretary  McNAiiAaA.  There  are  Inventories 
available.  I  may  be  In  error  on  this,  but  my 
understanding  was  that  the  750'8  were  pre- 
ferred for  the  B-62's.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  got  substantial  stocks  of  thousand- 
pound  bombs  in  our  worldwide  Inventorlee. 
We  could  support  many,  many  times  the 
present  rates  of  usage  and  1  would  be  happy 
to  see  them  used  more. 

I  win  look  into  it. 

BOTOa     BLADES 

(Senate  hearlnga.  p   304) 
Senator   Cakmon    Now,    there   waa    a   real 
problem  that  developed  In  connection  with 
the  rotor   blades.     The  Ufe  expectancy  was 
vsry  mxich  greater  originally  than  actually 
turned  out  to  be  a  fact.    Has  any  oorrecttve 
action  been  aocompllahed  In  this  areaT 
Secretary  McNamaba.  I  think  ao. 
General  WHxzLn.   (Deleted.) 


Bosprrai.  bkim  at  cuutK   vnu) 


(Senate  bearings,  p.  137) 

Senator  MaMsraELo.  Mr.  Sscretary,  are  there 
funds  In  this  request  to  snlarge  the  hosDitai 
at  Clark  Field? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Let  me  check.  There 
are  funds  for  Clark  Field,  and  I  have  forgot- 
ten whether  the  hospital  enlargement  is  in- 
cluded. Yes,  the  Sublc  Bay  Hospital  in  tbe 
Philippines  Is  Included. 

Senator  MANanxu>.  Now,  the  figures  given 
to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  Indicate  on  page  10-B 
that  (605.000  Is  to  be  spent  to  enlarge  the 
hospital  faclUUes  at  Clark  Field. 

Secretary  McNamara.  About  (3  million  st 
Sublc  Bay. 

Senator  Mamstieu).  Tes.  But  $006,000  st 
Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  over- 
crowded, and  they  were  doing  a  magnificent 
Job  there  but  they  certainly  needed  a  lot 
more  room,  a  lot  more  beds  and  a  lot  more 
personnel. 

(XOTBINO  BHORTACXS 

(House  bearings,  pp.  6067-6068) 

Mr.  Blandforo.  General  Greene,  we  have 
had  some  Information  to  the  effect  you  are 
going  to  reduce  the  clothing  Issued  to  re- 
cruits by  one-half  or  you  have  reduced  the 
clothing  issued  by  one-half  to  recruits;  is 
that  correct? 

General  Gscemc.  We  are  reducing  the  tasne 
of  clothing  to  recruits,  but  In  our  opinion 
this  Is  not  going  to  have  any  Immediate 
serious  effect. 

Mr.  BL,ANDroRD.  Well,  for  example,  on  fa- 
tigues, and  on  underclothing,  what  will  the 
Issue  be,  do  you  happen  to  know? 

General  Grkkkk.  The  issue  on  utilities  Is 
three  now,  and  there  will  be  no  change  on 
that. 

Mr.  BLAifDPoao.  They  will  get  three.  How 
about  clothing? 

General  Grhnk.  There  will  be  a  reduction 
in  other  articles  of  clothing.  I  have  the  Hit 
right  here.  There  wlU  be  a  reduction  In  green 
uniforms,  from  two  to  one. 

Mr.  BLANnroRO.  Two  to  one  In  green  uni- 
forms.   How  about  khakis? 

General  Orxknk.  IChakls,  there  wUl  be  a 
reduction  In  the  mmiber  of  cotton  shirts 
and  also  trousers? 

Mr.  Bi.ANi>roao.  How  about  socks? 

General  GaxxifE.  We  are  going  to  substi- 
tute brown  fcr  black  socks. 

Mr.  BiijkjTDroRo.  You  are  going  back  to  . 
brown.    You  have  excess  brown? 

General  Gazcwx.  We  have  excess  brown. 
we  are  going  to  use  those. 

Mr.  BuiNoroao.  How  about  belt  buckles? 

General  Grkent.  I  don't  think  we  will  nm 
out  of  those. 

POWDER    BUHPLT 

(Senate  hearings,  p.  33) 

C3ialrman  Russeli..  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you 
taking  any  steps  to  get  alternate  sources 
of  supplies?  I  notice  that  you  bad  a  strike 
at  a  plant  that  makes  all  the  powder  we  use 
and  that  was  the  only  such  plant  In  the 
United  States.  Are  you  taking  any  steps  to 
assiu'e  that  we  shall  not  be  crippled  by  that? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  committee  is  Interested  in  this. 
I  can  put  in  your  record  the  ammunition 
production  system  that  we  have,  showing 
for  each  major  Item  the  company  or  com- 
panies producing  each  Item.  We  believe  we 
are  ad^quatelly  protected  against  strikes. 

(The  Information  was  supplied  for  the 
record.) 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  the  case  of  the 
Olin  Mathieson  strike  to  which  you  referred 
a  moment  ago,  while  it  Is  true  taat  OUn  was 
the  only  supplier,  our  Inventories  were  such 
that  we  could  abscrb  tbs  loss  during  the 
strike.  We  had  the  option  of  applying  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  but  I  chose  not  to  do  »o. 
believing  that  wltfi  tl»e  Inventories  we  bad 
we  weren't  In  danger  of  any  shortage,  and 
that   the   IntervenUon   of   the   Government 
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through  the  Taft-Hartley  process  would 
simply  substitute  for  the  free  collective  b&r- 
^inlng  process.  I  believed  that  this  would 
be  undesirable  and.  therefore,  we  shouldn't 
apply  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  until  the  strike 
really  began  to  pinch  us. 

Before  that  occurred.  It  was  settled  by  ne- 
gotiation between  the  parties. 

Chairman  Rxtsseu..  I  read  aometbng  in  the 
press  that  you  proposed  to  cq>en  another 
source  of  supply. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes. 

Chairman  Russeix.  Was  that  just  to  bring 
the  parties  together? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir. 

(Tbalrman  Russeli..  Or  did  you  really  In- 
tend to  open  up  a  new  source? 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  do  intend  to  open 
up  another  source  later  this  year.  It  will 
be  run  by  Olln  Mathieson,  by  the  way. 

Chairman  RtrssELx.  With  the  same  strikers 
employed  there,  would  that  be  wise? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir;  I  was  going 
to  say  It  would  be  run  by  Olln  Mathieson, 
but  with  a  different  union,  and,  therefore,  we 
don't  believe  that  one  strike  would  close 
down  the  two  plants.  We  chose  Olln  Mathie- 
son because  they  bad  built  the  plant,  I  think 
during  the  Korean  period  or.  In  any  event  In 
prior  years,  and  we  see  no  risk  from  their 
operating  both  plants.  But  our  decision  to 
operate  the  second  plant  was  Dot  related  to 
the  strike. 

Chairman  Russell.  It  bad  ho  relation  to 
the  strike? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No  sir.  It  did  not. 

Chairman  Russell.  Then  the  press  mis- 
represented it. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  they  did. 

Chairman  Rttssell.  The  press  indicated  it 
was  going  to  be  opened  because  you  were 
afraid  you  would  run   out  of  ammunition. 

Secretary  McNamara.  No,  sir;  that  was  not 
the  case. 

Chairman  Russell.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it? 

Secretary  McNamara.  It  wouldn't  have 
come  into  operation  anyway  in  time  to  have 
given  us  relief  from  the  results  of  the  strike. 

Chairman  Russell.   [Deleted.] 

Secretary  McNamara.   [Deleted.] 

HELICOPTER    CUTBACX 

(Senate  hearings,  p.  87) 

Chairman  Russell.  Do  you  recall  back  in 
1966  we  appropriated  a  very  substantial  sum 
for  the  Iroquois  and  the  Chinook  helicopters 
and  the  Department  asked  for  approval  of  a 
reprogramlng  request  to  reduce  that  number 
lubstantlally  that  was  based  In  part  on  a 
reevaluatlon  of  aircraft  requirements?  Since 
the  step-up  in  hostilities  In  Vietnam  the  pro- 
curement of  them  has  been  sharply  Increased 
and  this  program  today  requasts  a  further 
Increase  In  production.  None  of  us  have 
perfect  foresight,  of  course,  but  the  Congress 
has  been  castigated  so  much  for  its  errors — 
I  wonder  if  you  would  agree  there  was  at  least 
»  small  mistake  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense when  the  Department  cut  back  the 
heUcopter  program  In  1866? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
won't  say  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  cut  It  myself.  I  cut  It  from  75 
a  month  to  60  a  month  In  llns  with  the  re- 
quirements as  we  saw  them  at  that  time, 
which  was  before  we  made  the  decision  to 
vastly  Increase  the  number  of  Army  heli- 
copter companies.  In  retrospect,  it  was  my 
laUtake,  because  we  didn't  appear  to  need 
the  additional  production,  and  I  am  not  sure 
it  would  have  made  very  much  difference  If 
we  had  had  them,  because  we  are  now  plan- 
iilng  on  a  much  higher  rate  of  production. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chinook,  I  don't  re- 
member the  figures  but  I  dont  beUeve  the 
eyt  was  great. 

Chairman  Russell.  No;  it  wasn't  extensive. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Anyhow,  It  wasnt  the 
P'P^rtment  of  Defense;  It  was  I  who  made 
the  mistake. 


cxn- 


Chalrman  Russell.  You  would  have  a 
mighty  hard  time  convincing  the  people  in 
this  country  and  particularly  everybody  In 
uniform  that  you  are  not  the  Depcu-tment  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  that  case 

Chairman  RirssKX.  So  If  you  made  the 
mistake.  It  was  the  Department  of  Defense's 
mistake? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No;  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  in  retrospect  that  the  decision  I  made 
then  was  in  error.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

HELICOPTER   PARTS 

(Senate  bearings,  p.  354) 

Senator  Inotjte.  Dtu-lng  our  visit  In  Viet- 
nam, In  conferring  with  omciala  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  we  were  Informed  that  [de- 
leted] percent  of  the  helicopters  were  on 
that  day  groimded  because  of  lack  of  parts. 
What  is  the  present  situation? 

Secretary  McNamara.  The  total  theater  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  helicopters  grounded 
for  lack  of  parts  has  Improved  materially. 
Por  the  1st  Cavalry  It  was  down  to  (de- 
leted] percent  on  January  11.  This  Improved 
substantially  because  of  the  Red  Ball  Express 
which  we  initiated  about  December  8  or  so. 
This  was  after  you  had  been  there  and  re- 
turned, I  think. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  organised  the  Red 
Ball  Express  was  that  our  experience — Gen- 
eral Wheeler's  and  mine — at  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  was  Identical  to  yours.  I  don't  think 
they  had  as  many  as  (deleted]  percent 
grounded  when  I  was  there  but  they  did  have 
a  fairly  substantial  number  down  for  lack 
of  parts.  When  we  came  back  we  set  up  this 
special  supply  chain  In  order  to  overcome 
that  deficiency.  It  Involves  three  elements, 
basically:  Westmoreland's  office  In  South 
Vietnam  which  does  nothing  but  specialize 
in  expediting  the  distribution  of  critical  mili- 
tary items  (a  special  allocation  of  the  mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  aircraft  Is  reserved  spe- 
cifically for  that  purpose);  a  Westmoreland- 
managed  office  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  re- 
ceives a  request  from  the  Westmoreland  office 
in  Saigon,  expedites  it  through  the  supply 
chain  In  this  country,  and  puts  the  needed 
parts  on  the  airplane.  Since  that  express 
service  was  set  up  we  have  shipped  about 
1,400,000  pounds  of  special  freight  through 
this  system  and  it  has  dramatically  cut  the 
out-of-operatlon-for-parts  rate  for  helicop- 
ters In  Vietnam. 

We  still  have  some  problems  on  parts  for 
bulldoeers  and  material -handling  equlpnnent, 
however. 

rklicopter    parts    and    material-handling 
equipmekt  dxficienct 

(Senate  bearings,  pp.  139-40) 

Senator  Manstieu).  What  Is  being  done  to 
rectify  the  deficiency  In  spare  parts  especially 
In  the  Ist  Cavalry  area  where  as  a  result  of 
the  battle  of  the  ladrang  Valley  and  other 
encounters,  there  were  a  good  many  of  t*e 
helicopters  on  the  ground  In  late  November 
and  the  first  part  of  December? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well,  the  out-of- 
commlsslon  rate  of  helicopters  at  the  present 
time,  I  think,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  la  so 
for  several  reasons.  Among  them  was  the 
establishment  of  a  special  air  transport  sys- 
tem In  early  December  1965  to  allow  the 
prompt  delivery  of  critically  needed  parts. 
Partially  as  a  result  of  that  action  and  par- 
tially as  a  result  of  other  actions  taken,  the 
"oui-of-commission"  rate  for  helicopters 
has  dropped  very  substantially — down  to  a 
level  that  I  think  la  satisfactory  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Senator  Mansiteld.  Oood. 

Secretary  McNamara.  This  doesn't  apply, 
by  the  way  to  some  other  Items  of  equipment, 
most  notable  of  which  wotild  be  material- 
handling  equipment  which  still  has  a  very 
high  "out-of -commission"  rate  largely  be- 
cause of  a  diversity  of  types  and  makes  and 


models  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  spare 
parts  for  such  a  diverse  group  of  equipment. 

Senator  Manbftelo.  Of  course,  we  realise, 
Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  has  been  a  ytry 
difficult  situation  there  with  the  buildup 
In  men  and  in  trying  to  bring  up  the  logistics 
supply  to  par,  and  I  raised  the  question  not 
In  criticism  but  In  order  to  set  the  record 
straight  to  make  sure  that  something  is  be- 
ing done  to  correct  it. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  we  have  bad 
Imbalances  In  stocks  and  equipment  refiected 
tn  high  "out-of-commlsslon"  rates,  and  I 
am  sure  we  will  continue  to  have  them  In 
the  futtire  as  unanticipated  situations  de- 
velop. It  takes  time  to  correct  the  planning 
factors  used  in  planning  the  logistical  sys- 
tem but  as  of  the  moment  the  helicopter  situ- 
ation is  very  good  Indeed.  We  have  about 
(deleted]  operating  there,  and  they  are  op- 
erating quite  satisfactorily. 

SHORT    BtrPPLT    OF    WAREHOUSES    AND    SHIPPING 
BACKLOG 

(Senate  hearings,  p.  138) 
Senator  Mansttcld.  In  the  matter  of  logis- 
tics, we  are  all  aware  by  now,  I  think  of  the 
fact  that  for  months  past  our  ships  have 
had  to  stand  In  line  outside  of  Danang,  Sai- 
gon, and  other  ports  of  entry.  That  on  oc- 
casion ships  have  bad  to  leave  the  line  be- 
cause 01  being  low  on  petrol  and  food,  go 
back  to  the  Philippines,  refuel  and  restock 
their  food  larders  and  then  come  back  and 
stand  In  line  again.  We  are  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  docking  facilities  are  not 
anywhere  near  adequate  or  caf>able  of  han- 
dling the  shipping  which  is  going  In.  There 
Is  a  short  supply  of  warehouses.  Are  those 
factors  being  rectified  at  this  time  to  any  con- 
siderable degree? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well,  I  think  that 
the  solution  will  not  prove  too  difficult  nor 
need  It  take  too  much  time  to  achieve  it. 
In  November  there  were  122  ships  being  un- 
loaded in  South  Vietnam  or  awaiting  their 
turn  to  be  unloaded  In  South  Vietnamese 
waters  or  In  the  holding  areas.  That  total 
of  122  had  dropped  to  81  on  January  11  and 
that  compares  with  what  we  consider  to  be 
a  normal  Inventory  of  69.  So,  I  think  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  between 
November  and  January  11  and  we  anticipate 
still  further  progress  will  be  made  to  reach 
the  normal  level  sometime  In  March.  More- 
over, the  ix>rt  caF>ablllty  we  believe,  wUl  ex- 
pand about  75  percent  between  January  of 
this  year  and  midyear,  so  It  looks  to  us  as 
though  we  are  well  underway  In  a  program 
to  absorb  the  tremendous  increases  in  ton- 
nages which  are  moving  Into  South  Vietnam, 
i  Deleted] 

In  any  event,  the  present  delays,  accord- 
ing to  Westmoreland  and  Sharpe  have  not 
affected  adversely  our  combat  operations. 

srippino  backlog 
(Senate  hearings,  p.  356) 

Senator  Inoute.  How  Is  your  military  con- 
struction  program    progressing    there? 

Secretary    McNamara.  Slowly,    I    think. 

Senator  Inoute.  Is  It  up  to  your  satisfac- 
tion? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Well,  It  Is  probably 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  It  possibly  could 
under  the  circumstances.  As  you  know,  con- 
struction labor,  skilled  construction  labor, 
is  In  limited  supply.  There  was  literally 
nothing  In  the  way  of  Infrastructure  in  the 
country,  the  airfields  and  ports  had  to  be 
constructed  virtually  from  scratch,  and  the 
roadways  and  cotnmunlcations  system  all 
had  to  be  Installed.  The  b\illdup  has  been 
slow  for  that  reason. 

However,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  up 
to  the  present  time  we  haven't  suffered  seri- 
ously as  a  result  of  It.  The  shipping  backlog 
was  very  great  In  November.  We  had  122 
ships,  either  there  or  waiting  In  holding  areas 
to  move  to  South  Vietnam,  compared  to  what 
we  would  consider  a  normal  b€u:klog  of  about 
69. 
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That  123  backlog  In  November,  howerer, 
droppMl  to  73  by  the  20th  of  January.  So 
I  think  that  while  the  construction  work  baa 
i>>en  difficult  and  ilow  becauae  ot  lack  of 
8k:: lied  labor.  It  h&a  not  been  a  serloua  limit- 
ing lactor  up  to  the  present  time.  It  may 
become  so  Ln  the  future  but  It  hasn't  been 
so  far. 


(Senate  bearings,  p.  307) 
Senator  Cannon.  What  has  been  done  to 
speed  up.  In  the  requisitioning  system,  Items 
-.nat   are  in   short  supply,   repair  parts  and 
Items  of  that  nature? 

Initially,  as  I  understand  It.  when  the  units 
first  went  In  they  were  given  a  forced  supply 
account  that  was  automatically  shlpp«d. 
automatically  sent  to  them.  But  when  they 
developed  shortages  the  requisition  system 
did  not  seem  to  be  adequate  In  some  In- 
Rtinces  to  lte«p  them  supplied  with  the  re- 
pair parts   that   were  actually  needed. 

Secretary  UcNamasa.  We  have  set  up  a 
special  procedure  and  associated  air  transport 
system  known  as  the  Red  Ball  Express  for 
taking  care  of  unanticipated  requirements. 
There  Is  a  unit  under  General  Westmore- 
land's command  In  South  Vietnam,  another 
unit  In  this  country,  on  the  Pacific  cocLst, 
and  a  certain  dally  tonnage  of  air  shipment 
capacity  Is  reserved  solely  for  his  use.  He 
has  hl«  unit  Ln  South  Vietnam  obtain  from 
the  combat  units  any  special  requirements 
they  have,  forward  them  over  here  to  the 
units  under  Westmoreland  operating  on  the 
west  coast.  That  unit.  In  turn,  picks  them 
up  from  our  defense  Inventories  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  the  authority  to  utilize  this 
reserved  air  transport  capacity.  I  think  that 
this  already  has,  and  will  in  the  future  con- 
tinue to  relieve  some  of  these  unantlcl[>ated 
shortages  and  requirements  as  they  develop. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marfea  and  I  prefer  without  further  com- 
ment to  have  tills  declassified  testimony 
speak  for  Itself  on  the  subject  of  reported 
shortages  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
ex'^nd  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RecoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to  any 
c.itback  In  the  present  operation  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  I  find  It  most 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  cutback 
from  $202  million  in  fiscal  1966  to  $183 
n.sr.llon  proposed  expenditure  for  fiscal 
1967  can  be  contemplated,  either  as  a 
ju.sliftable  saving  In  the  Federal  budget 
or  a.<s  a  move  that  would  not  affect  the 
hea.th  of  our  Nation's  children.  Though 
I  applaud  the  administration's  proposal 
to  Increase  Its  support  of  free  lunches  for 
needy  children.  I  think  it  most  unwise 
to  withdraw  subsidies  from  other  young 
f>eopie.  many  of  whom  will  undoubtedly 
ceaae  to  participate  in  the  lunch  program 
i;  the  cost  to  them  is  increased. 

The  Importance  of  the  school  lunch 
program  has  been  recognized  by  five 
successive  administrations,  starting  back 
In  1936  during  the  Presidency  of  Frank- 
lin Del&no  Roosevelt,  and  has  been 
umintairied  in  full  operation  ever  since, 
having    been   made  permanoit   by   the 


National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946. 
Under  this  program,  the  Department  of 
AgrlCTilture  works  closely  with  school 
districts  around  the  country  to  see  that 
as  many  children  as  possible  have  hot 
meals  available  to  them  at  reduced  cost. 
At  the  present  time,  more  than  18  million 
young  people  are  benefiting  from  this 
Federal  program  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment in  the  form  of  cash  payments  and 
by  surplus  commodities. 

The  U.S.  Congress  in  1946  declared  the 
intent  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  be  "to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  children,  and  to 
encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of 
nutritious  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  food."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pose  the 
question  of  whether  this  89th  Congress 
will  be  the  one  to  declare  this  program 
not  important  enough  to  be  maintained 
at  full  level.  Is  this  a  Congress  that 
will  declare  the  nutritious  diet  of  our 
schoolchildren  to  be  even  partly  ex- 
pendable?    I  would  hope  not. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  too  vital 
to  my  State  and  to  America  to  be  even 
slightly  curtailed.  I  am  receiving  let- 
ters dally  from  school  officials,  cafeteria 
managers,  and  concerned  citizens  about 
the  administration's  proposed  cutbacks 
for  1967.  Typical  of  their  sentiments  is 
the  following  commentary  by  Mrs.  Saklko 
Oklhara,  cafeteria  manager  at  Walmea 
High  and  Elementary  School  In  Kauai 
County : 

I  flrmly  believe  that  our  national  stamina 
Is  so  tied  up  with  the  health  of  oxu  people. 
For  physically  strong  and  mentally  awake 
good  bodies,  wholesome  food  Is  a  basic  In- 
gredient. If  the  cost  of  school  lunches  has 
to  be  raised  to  keep  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram operating,  and  If  some  families  should 
find  It  necessary  to  send  their  children  to 
school  hungry,  then  I  would  conclude  that 
the  contemplated  and  proposed  slashes 
should  not  be  enacted. 

The  school  lunch  program  Is  highly 
utilized  in  Hawaii,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  both 
educators  and  parents  recognize  its  con- 
tribution to  the  health  of  our  youth.  In 
fiscal  1965,  over  20  million  school  lunches 
were  sold  at  reduced  cost  in  Hawaii,  and 
more  than  800,000  free  lunches  were 
served  under  this  program.  I  cannot  see 
how  turning  federally  subsidized  pro- 
grams more  and  more  in  the  direction  of 
welfare  assistance  to  needy  children  only. 
Instead  of  allowing  aU  our  children  to 
benefit,  can  be  serving  the  public  inter- 
est, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  see  that 
the  proposed  cutbacks  are  not  made. 

To  demonstrate  the  deep  concern  en- 
gendered In  Hawaii  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  reduction  In  the  school 
lunch  program.  I  insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Third  Legislature  of  the 
Sute  of  Hawaii  urging  continuation  of 
the  program  at  current  level : 

"Whereas  proposed  cuts  in  the  President's 
butfget  for  the  school  lunch  program  means 
a  loss  of  about  a  million  dolais  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  and  will  cause  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  school  lunches  which  may  lessen  par- 
ticipation In  the  school  lunch  program  and 
thereby  further  Increase  the  cost  to  the  State 
to  maintain  the  school  lunch  program:  Now. 
therefore  be  It 

"Retolvea  by  thu  senate  {the  hou»e  con- 
eurring),  that  the  Honorable  Senator  Damn. 


K.  Inoutk,  the  Honorable  Senator  Hixam  l 
PoNo,  the  Honorable  Representative  8pa»k 
M.  Matsunaoa.  and  the  Honorable  Repre- 
senutlve  Patbt  T.  Mink  be  requested  to  do 
everything  In  their  power  to  restore  the  pro- 
posed cuts  In  the  President's  budget  to  the 
national  school  lunch  program,  particularly 
In  the  areas  of  Federal  cash  subsidy,  the 
Federal  milk  program  and  the  Federal  sur- 
plus commodity  program;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  fore- 
going senators  and  representatives  forth- 
with.* 

Thx  Senatb  or  ■«-««  Statk  of  EUwah, 

Honolulu.  Hawaii.  March  n ,  Dse 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  wis  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii,  budget  session  of  10S6. 

Kazuhisa  Am, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Ssicin  Houi. 
Clerk  of  the  Senate 
Thb  Hoxtsk  of  Repszsentativxs 

OF  THr  State  of  Hawau. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  March  17,  J96« 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  waa  adopted  by  th«  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Third  Leglslatui« 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  budget  session  of  1966 
Ei-MKm  F.  Ceavalho, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Shioeta  Kanemoto. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


LEOISLA'nON  TO  AMEND  TITLES  26 
AND  37,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  'William  D.  Porb] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
amend  titles  26  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transportation. 
and  education  allowances  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  for  dependents' 
schooling,  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  conclusion  of  last  year.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  on  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  investigating  educational  facili- 
ties and  opportunities  for  American  de- 
pendents abroad.  These  are  primarily 
the  children  of  servicemen.  The  sub- 
committee recently  made  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  to  the  House,  defining  our 
findings  and  outlining  our  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  school  system 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  eyes  were  opened  to 
serious  deficiencies  in  that  system— In 
terms  of  both  educational  quality  and 
administration.  One  area  of  patent  In- 
equity is  addressed  by  my  bill. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  this  legislative 
proposal,  is  to  extend  to  dependenu  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  au- 
thority, similar  to  that  for  dependents 
of  civilian  employees,  for  the  payment 
of  travel,  transportation,  and  living  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  en- 
rollment   in    schools    located    in    areas 


«ther  than  that  In  which  the  cponsoring 
parent  Is  assigned. 

Some  of  these  members  serve  at  posts 
in  areas  of  the  world  such  as  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Near  East  where  there  are  no 
dependent  primary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  by  the  Department.  Be- 
cause of  language  and  cultural  differ- 
ences,  the  local  schools  are  unsuitable, 
and  there  are  often  so  few  American 
children  In  the  area  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  special  school  in  the  area  of 
assignment  is  not  feasible.  Consequent- 
ly, the  parents  are  forced  to  send  their 
children  to  suitable  schools  in  other 
areas,  and  only  tuition  assistance  in  such 
cases  is  available  under  existing  author- 
ity. This  means  that  the  expenses  of 
travel,  transportation,  and  room  and 
board  must  be  borne  by  the  parents. 
Needless  to  say,  these  expenses  present 
B  severe  financial  burden  on  the  family — 
particularly  so  In  the  case  of  enlisted 
men.  There  are  no  available  means  to 
provide  such  transportation  as  a  matter 
of  law  or  practicality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  follows 
closely  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Overseas  Differentials  and  Allowances 
Act,  by  which  allowances  for  the  trans- 
portation, travel,  and  room  and  board 
of  dependents  of  civilian  employees  may 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
regulations.  This  Includes  authority  to 
pay  the  travel  expenses  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  undergraduate  college  edu- 
cation, since  we  now  recognize  college 
to  be  a  modern  necessity.  The  same 
benefit  lor  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel is  included  in  this  proposal. 

My  bill,  however,  would  not  authorize 
the  payment  of  an  education  allowance 
for  the  dependents  of  military  members 
who  are  stationed  In  the  Canal  Zone,  but 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  travel 
expenses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
undergraduate  college  education.  Under- 
graduate college  facilities  in  the  Canal 
Zone  are  not  offered  beyond  the  first  2 
years.  Military  personnel  who  plan  a  4- 
year  college  program  for  their  children 
would  likely  want  them  to  spend  the  en- 
tire 4-year  period  In  one  institution. 
Further,  since  these  allowances  for  in- 
cidental educational  expenses  of  depend- 
ents of  civilian  employees  are  excluded 
from  gross  income  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes,  a  similar  exemption  is  in- 
cluded in  this  l^lslation  for  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  in  accord  with 
the  recognized  principle  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  uniform  treatment  for  Its 
personnel,  both  civilian  and  uniformed, 
"■ith  respect  to  additional  expenses  nec- 
essarily incurred  in  relation  to  their  over- 
seas service,  and  with  respect  to  hard- 
ships, inconveniences,  or  other  differ- 
ences which  jusUfy  additional  compen- 
sation or  allowances.  It  will  also  provide 
a  uniform  basis  for  the  granting  of  spe- 
cial benefits  to  all  Government  personnel 
sUUoned  outside  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  is  acceptable  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  commend  it  to 
the  House  for  consideraUon  with  the 
hope  that  favorable  action  may  be  soon 
lorthcomlng. 


THE  FILING  DEADLINE  FOR  INCOME 
TAX 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor  Lyim 
Brown,  of  Irving,  Tex.,  has  brought  to 
my  attention  a  problem  which  I  am  cer- 
tain exists  throughout  the  United  States 
in  all  major  cities  on  April  15,  the  filing 
deadline  for  income  tax.  He  states  that 
annually  It  is  necessary  for  citizens  of 
Ir\ing — ^population  57,500  in  1962 — to 
drive  some  10  to  15  miles  Into  the  main 
Dallas  post  office  after  5  p.m.  on  April  15 
to  assure  that  their  income  tax  forms 
will  be  postmarked  before  midnight. 
The  Irving  post  office  is  a  branch  of  the 
Dallas  post  office.  It  therefore  closes 
at  5  pjn..  which  negates  the  possibility  of 
an  April  15  postmark  on  Income  tax 
forms  mailed  there  after  5  o'clock. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  could  revise  its  work- 
ing schedule  on  that  date  for  brandies 
and  substations  in  major  cities,  thereby 
eliminating  this  problem  for  millions  of 
taxpayers  throughout  the  Nation  as 
well  as  avoiding  unnecessary  conges- 
tion at  all  main  post  offices.  A  further 
suggestion  was  employed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  post  office  last  year.  Postal 
clerks  were  stationed  at  the  curb  of  the 
Main  Post  Office  so  that  a  citizen  could 
drive  up  and  place  his  Income  tax  In  the 
bag  of  one  of  the  clerks.  This  eliminated 
long  waiting  lines  and  parking  problems, 
and  was  a  grea.,  public  service. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  urging  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
take  both  these  suggestions  under  Im- 
mediate consideraUon  for  utilization  this 
year. 


ADAM  YARMOLINSKY  AMERICAN 
PATRIOT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  extreme  regret  that  I  have  learned 
of  the  departure  from  governmental 
service  of  a  great  American,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  In  public  service. 

It  is  a  shame  that  patriotic  Americans 
sometimes  are  suspect  only  because  of 
the  imorthodox  sound  of  their  surnames 
or  their  above-average  intelligence  which 
prevents  them  from  parroting  the  jingo- 
istic balderdash  we  are  sometimes  sub- 
jected to.  Mr.  Yarmollnsky  is  the  son 
of  a  great  and  inspired  and  talented  and 
creative  parents.  As  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  he  has  done  an  outstanding  and 
valuable  Job  for  the  American  people. 


His  talents  were  quickly  smd  apprvda- 
tively  recognized  by  our  great  President 
John  Kennedy. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Yarmollnsky  is  leav- 
ing Government  service,  for  I  feel  we 
are  losing  a  great  talent  our  country 
sorely  and  desperately  needs. 

However.  Mr.  Yarmollnsky  will  be 
teaching  law  at  the  great  and  respected 
Harvard  University.  This,  of  cotirse. 
would  make  him  suspect  by  the  neander- 
thal and  anti-intellectual  element  that  is 
sometimes  so  vociferous — and  unjust,  as 
they  are  untruthful — in  our  ooimtry 
today. 

Nevertheless.  I  take  this  opporttinity 
to  wish  Mr.  Yarmollnsky  Godspeed  in  his 
future  endeavors  and  hope  that  some 
day  he  will  make  available  to  our  Gov- 
ernment his  exceptional  talents  and 
ability  once  again. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  CURTAILED 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams, which  affect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  millions  of  schoolchildren,  are,  In 
my  opinion,  two  of  our  most  valuable  and 
needed  federally  subsidized  programs. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  budget 
slash  of  $82  million  In  the  milk  program. 
Congress  appropriated  $103  million  for 
fiscal  1966,  and  this  program  has  proved 
to  be  one  that  ha^  rendered  great  value 
for  the  dollar  sperit.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
effective  means  oT-t^achlng  children  of 
poverty  and  of  insuring  good  eating 
habits  and  balanced  diets  for  these  chil- 
dren. 

The  school  lunch  and  milk  programs 
were  begun  years  ago  with  two  main  ob- 
jectives: First,  to  provide  milk  and  hot 
lunches  to  thousands  of  children  who 
otherwise  would  not  receive  them;  and 
second,  to  assist  the  oppressed  farmer 
and  utilize  surplus  farm  foods  and  milk 
acquired  by  the  Government.  These 
programs  have  given  well-balanced,  hot 
lunches  to  schoolchildren  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  them,  and  the  less  for- 
tunate who  cannot  afford  it  have  re- 
ceived the  lunches  free.  They  should 
continue  to  do  so.  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend these  cutbacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  continually  strive  for 
a  more  healthy  young  America.  Our 
Government  encourages  and  supports 
physical  fitness  programs  in  our  schools, 
and  we  are  participating  In  overseas 
child-feeding  programs.  We  continue 
to  extend  and  expand  programs  to  reach 
the  needy  and  to  improve  child  health 
and  nutrition.  We  have  the  Headstart 
program  under  the  Antipoverty  Act, 
we  have  child  welfare  services,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  the  food  stamp  plan, 
maternal  and  child  health  services — all 
good  programs  which  I  heartily  support. 
It  seems  inconsistent,   then,  with  our 
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dedlcaiion  to  fight  poverty,  and  to  Im- 
prove our  Nation's  health,  to  sacrifice  the 
nutr.LionaJ  needa  of  schoolchildren,  and 
especially  at  a  time  when  we  have  such 
tremendous  Increases  In  school  popula- 
tions. 

Presumably  the  new  proposals  would 
reach  m  ^re  needy  children,  and  I  laud 
tne  President  for  his  Intent,  I  believe 
the  proposed  pilot  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram for  schools  In  low -Income  areas  Is 
highly  commendable,  and  I  will  support 
this  proposal.  I  welcome  and  support 
any  «cKKi  program  to  Improve  the  health 
of  our  young  and  aimed  to  reach  more 
needy  children,  but  In  doing  so,  I  do 
not  believe  !t  is  necessary  to  curtail  our 
present  .scr.r>ol  mlllc  program. 

The  .speciai  milk  program  for  children 
Is  being  used  by  92,000  schools  and  child- 
care  Ir.stltutlons  throughout  the  country 
as  a  means  of  Improving  the  nutrition  of 
about  16  million  children.  In  my  State 
of  New  York  5.438  schools  use  the  pro- 
=jram.  which  benefits  between  1.6  and  1.7 
nuiiion  children.  Families  of  the  lowest 
incomes — who  most  often  have  the  larg- 
est number  of  children  In  school — are 
the  very  ones  who  will  be  hurt  the  most 
If  the  present  milk  program  is  curtailed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
needy  children  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict deprived  of  this  program,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  In  the  House  all 
.share  my  views  and  concern. 

The  funds  cut  from  the  milk  program 
should  be  restored.  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  join  me  In  seeking 
restoration  of  budget  cuts  In  full  and  to 
support  the  continuation  of  this  program 
m  its  present  form.  If  this  is  not  done, 
I  wili  support  legislation  to  set  up  a  per- 
mar.ent  children's  special  milk  program. 


THE  LUMBER  AND  PLYWCX)D  GRADE 
MARKING  ACT 

Mr.  RONCAIJO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RiroRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Lumber  and  Ply- 
w  <id  Grade  Marking  Act.  It  is  my 
-i'.iderstanding  that  Senator  Warren 
M^TsrsoN.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commf  :ce  Committee.  Is  Introducing 
similar  legislation  in  the  Senate  today. 
Our  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  John  Kloczynski.  is  also 
proposing  a  virtually  Identical  bill  and  I 
am  most  pleased  and  honored  to  have 
Congressman  Kloczynski's  support. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
protect  cons\imera.  homebuilders.  build- 
ing material  suppliers,  lumber  manu- 
facturers and  others  against  false  grade 
marking  of  lumber  and  to  strengthen  the 
standards  program  of  the  lumber 
Industry 

We  propose  to  bar  from  IntersUte 
commerce  any  lumber  which  is  not 
properly  grademarked  unless  it  is 
prominently         marked  "ungraded." 


Through  this  means  the  ccmsumer  will 
be  adequatwy  warned  of  the  quality,  or 
possible  lack  of  quality,  of  the  lumber 
which  is  purchaaed.  In  view  of  the 
tremendous  and  continuing  use  of  lum- 
ber If  the  construction  of  homes  and 
other  buildings  used  for  human  habita- 
tion, the  Congress  can  do  no  less  than 
provide  this  basic  protection. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
whatever  problems  have  arisen  In  the 
mlsgradlng  of  lumber  can  be  traced  to  a 
few  unscrupulous  operators,  rather  than 
the  vast  bulk  of  honest  businessmen 
engaged  in  the  lumber  industry. 

Congressional  action  is  required  be- 
cause much  of  the  lumber  used  In  con- 
struction Is  transported  over  State  lines 
and  local  Jurisdictions  are  virtually 
powerless  to  enforce  safe  standards. 

This  bill  represents  a  middle  way,  a 
course  of  moderation.  We  propose  to 
strengthen  the  Industry's  own  standards 
and  means  of  enforcement,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, rather  than  injecting  direct  Fed- 
eral grading.  This  proposal  constitutes 
a  vehicle  which  can  be  utilized  to  bring 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  respon- 
sible leadership  of  the  lumber  industry 
together  In  an  effective  drive  to  eliminate 
deception  In  the  grade  marking  of  lum- 
ber and.  thereby,  to  safeguard  the  public 
interest. 

We  provide  realistic  penalties  should 
the  legislation  be  violated.  Improper 
grading  and  use  of  counterfeit  grade 
stamps  is  made  a  crime.  Injured  parties 
are  permitted  to  bring  civil  treble  dam- 
age action.  The  Federal  district  courts 
are  empowered  to  issue  Injunctions 
against  Improper  practices. 

There  is  reasonable  question  as  to 
whether  our  objectives  can  best  be 
achieved  by  the  bill  as  I  have  drafted 
it  or  whether  separate  legislation  con- 
cerning plywood  would  be  advisable.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee will  study  this  question.  Public 
hearings  will  help  to  clarify  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  this  legislation  although  I 
do  wish  to  report  that  the  proposal  now 
being  Introduced  has  already  benefited 
from  extensive  consultation  both  within 
and  without  the  lumber  Industry. 

We  look  forward  to  early  hearings  and 
an  opportunity  to  perfect  and  strengthen 
the  bill.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done 
but  protection  of  the  American  consumer 
and  the  vitality  of  our  essential  lumber 
industry  requires  that  Congress  move 
quickly  and  resolutely  in  this  field. 


CHICAGO:   A  BIG  CITY  MEETS  ITS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anntjnzio]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlille 
most  big  cities  are  running  downhill  and 
are  beset  with  problems  encompassing 
such  broad  areas  as  welfare  programs, 


urban  renewal,  clogged  traffic  arteries 
and  racial  tension,  Chicago  Is  setting  aii 
example  for  other  major  cities  to  follow 
Our  great  city,  under  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  is 
meeting  its  problems  head  on,  and  Is 
making  thoroughgoing  and  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  solve  them  and  to  make  progress 
toward  real  improvements  which  all  its 
citizens  may  enjoy. 

In  the  U.S.  News  li  World  Report  for 
March  28,  1966,  an  article  appears  on 
what  Chicago  has  accomplished  to  date 
and  its  plans  for  the  future.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  Insert  this  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Chicago:    A   Bio   Crrr   Mxrr*  Its  Piosuau 

How  does  a  metropolitan  center  keep  frcan 
running  downhill  to  destruction?  Chlcsgo 
tiaa  all  the  troubles  of  other  big  cities.  Yet 
It  Is  making  progress  in  tackling  urban 
blight,  crime,  debt,  pollution,  other  prob- 
lems. It  has  even  cut  welfare  costs.  Still, 
it's  not  yet  a  promised  land. 

Chicago,  the  Nation's  second -largest  city. 
has  the  same  agonizing  problems  that  plague 
all  big  urban  centers.  But  there's  one  big 
difference. 

Chicago  is  trying — perhaps  a  bit  liarder 
tlian  others — to  solve  Its  problems.  It  it 
tackling  them  with  the  energy  and  zest  thit 
always  have  characterized  this  bustling  capi- 
tal of  mld-Amerlca. 

And  what  Is  happening  here — the  succenei 
and  shortcomings — may  provide  a  blueprint 
for  what  needs  to  be  done  If  a  city's  people, 
business  and  Institutions  are  to  be  served. 

THE    FIRST   STEPS 

Here  you  find  a  city  In  action.  The  down- 
town area  is  being  revitalized.  Big.  nev 
apartment,  office,  commercial,  and  govern- 
ment buildings  of  striking  arciiltectural  de- 
sign are  forming  a  new  skyline. 

Miles  of  clean  public  beaches  line  Lake 
Michigan,  lliere  are  hundreds  of  parkt. 
scores  of  housing  and  renewal  projects,  pub- 
lic parking  lots  and  garages,  new  and  en- 
larged schools  In  every  neighborhood.  A 
fast,  efficient  transportation  system  speeds 
commuters  to  and  from  work. 

In  Chicago,  the  crime  rate  actually  Is  fall- 
ing.   Welfare  rolls  and  costs  are  dropping. 

If  you  live  In  the  city,  you  may  pay  lower 
taxes  than  suburbanites  pay.  The  city's  debt 
Is  being  held  down. 

Chicago,  moreover.  Is  proud  of  a  string  of 
awards  for  budget  and  purchasing  policies; 
for  clean  streets,  pure  water,  good  fire  pre- 
vention, traffic  safety. 

Trr    TO    BE    SOLVED 

Has  Chicago  solved  Its  problems  to  become 
a  kind  of  promised  land?  Hardly.  If  you 
look  behind  the  city's  achievements,  you  And 
these  sore  spots: 

A  continuing  flight  of  middle-Income 
families — usually  a  stabilizing  element— 
from  the  city. 

Deteriorating  neighborhoods  and  growing 
racial  tension. 

A  loss  of  Industry  and  jobs,  plus  miles  and 
mllee  of  poverty-stricken  areas. 

An  approaching  crisis  In  financing  new 
programs. 

The  dangers  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
clogged  traffic. 

An  active  crime  syndicate. 

Discontent  with   the  school   system. 

A  political  deadlock  between  Chicago  and 
the  rest  of  the  State.  > 

Yet  Chicago  U  working  on  all  these  prob- 
lems— (Old  making  some  progress,  too.  Bven 
some  of  the  loudest  critics  concede  that  pres- 
sures being  applied  are  forcing  changes. 

THE    POPUIJiTION    TUmWOVEE 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  problems 
here  stem   from  the  movement  at  Negroes 


Into  Oblcago.  and  of  whites  out  of  the  city. 
Tills  has  created  difficulties  In  employment, 
welfare,  housing,  education,  tax  revenue — 
tbe  whole  range  of  social  problems. 

Chicago's  population  of  3.6  million  has 
held  steady  for  about  IB  years.  However, 
tjetween  1950  and  1964,  the  white  population 
dropped  by  462.000,  and  the  nonwhlte  popu- 
lation roee  by  441,000.  Today,  Negroes  make 
up  about  one-fourth  of  the  population. 
There  are  more  Negroes  In  the  city  than  in 
the  entire  State  of  Mlselsslppi. 

The  Negro  ghettos  have  spread  gradually 
through  the  south  and  west  sides  of  town. 
White  families  In  their  path  have  sold  out 
and  moved  to  the  suburbs.  So  have  busi- 
nesses. And  the  r>roceee  continues.  There 
are  small  signs  of  a  change  in  this  trend: 
a  trickle  of  Negro  families  Into  all-white 
(uburbe;  a  slowdown  in  the  migration  of 
Negroes  from  the  South;  some  outmlgratlon 
of  Negroes  to  other  parts  of  the  country; 
a  diminishing  birth  rate  for  Negroes.  Tliese 
developments,  if  continued,  may  be  slgnlfl- 
csDt  In  the  long  run. 

rACTORIES    FOB    RENT 

Industry  has  moved  out  of  Chicago  at  a 
faster  rate  than  It  has  lieen  replaced.  There 
are  whole  square  mllee  In  the  city  where  no 
new  building  has  taken  place  In  the  last 
10  years.  When  Industry  and  projjerty  own- 
en  leave,  sources  of  tax  revenue  are  lost. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  fight  this 
trend.  The  city  offers  to  help  business  to  find 
(uit&ble  land  for  new  faculties.  Special  zon- 
ing someUmee  Is  applied,  such  as  closing 
oS  a  street  to  permit  a  company  to  expend. 

Rebuilding  of  downtown  office  space  Is 
encouraged.  This  has  staved  off  a  loss  of 
office  jobs. 

Because  so  much  of  the  available  labor  Is 
untrained,  about  100,000  job  openings  now 
exist  in  the  metropolitan  aree.  Basic  educa- 
tion and  job  training  programs  for  adults 
are  being  oBered  under  the  sponsorship  of 
government  agencies  and  private  employers. 

That  some  of  these  efforts  are  paying  off 
Ic  shown  In  a  look  at  the  Incomee  of  Negroes. 
Although  the  majority  of  Negroee  remain  In 
the  low-Income  group,  the  Negro  middle  class 
l<  expanding. 

A  study  by  the  city's  commission  on 
human  relations  reported  that  the  propor- 
tion of  nonwhlte  famUles  In  Chicago  earning 
M.OOO  or  more  a  year  roee  from  4.4  percent  In 
1850  to  34.1  percent  In  1960.  Home  owner- 
ihlp  by  Negroee  has  climbed  rapidly.  Negro 
purchasing  power  Is  Increasing,  creating  new 
markets  In  the  city. 

CHANCING    NEIGHBORHOODe 

Chicago  Is  given  good  marks  for  achieve- 
ment In  providing  better  housing  for  Its  resi- 
dents. James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Real  Estate  Research  Corp.,  which  analyzes 
urban  problems  the  world  over,  says  the  city 
lias  good,  dynamic  housing  conatructlon  and 
replacement,  mainly  by  private  development. 

In  Oovernment-flnanced  housing  and  re- 
newal, Mr.  Downs  says,  "Chicago  was  way  out 
front  In  taking  advantage  of  opportunities. 
Some  people  think  we  are  creating  slums 
faster  than  we  are  destroying  them,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  simply  is  not  true." 

In  low-cost  public  bousing,  this  expert 
adds:  "Quantitatively,  the  city  has  done  a 
f»lr  Job.  Qualitatively,  it  probably  has  con- 
cenuated  too  much  In  nonwhlte  areas.  But 
that's  because  of  resistance  to  public  bousing 
•n  white  neighborhoods." 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
poured  into  public  housing  and  neighborhood 
redevelopment.  Some  of  this  money  appears 
to  have  been  wasted. 

The  low-rent  bousing  project  called  Rob- 
«rt  Taylor  Homes— the  world's  blggestr— is  a 
15-block  string  of  high-rise  buildings  housing 
M.OOO  people — almost  all  Negroes.  It  cost 
170    muiion    and    baa    become    a    vertical 


"ghetto."  Few  people  now  defend  the  proj- 
ect. City  officials  say  that  Federal  regula- 
tions that  onphaslzed  cost  per  unit  forced 
them  to  employ  the  crowded  high-rise  con- 
cept in  its  buildings.  Newer  hotislng  projects 
are  more  spacious,  less  crowded. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  halt  the  flight  of 
whites  to  the  suburbs  and  the  growth  of 
Negro  ghettoes?  Mr.  Downs  thinks  that  the 
key  to  this  problem  Is  the  schools — that  white 
families  will  stay  In  the  cities  If  they  can 
be  assured  that  the  number  of  nonwhltes  in 
schools  will  be  an  acceptable  percentage.  He 
explains : 

"Tills  Is  not  really  a  racial  thing.  Tbe 
Idea  that  most  whites  object  to  having  a 
Negro  neighbor  Is  specious.  The  real  prob- 
lem comes  when  a  white  Is  convinced  ttiat  his 
entire  neighborhood  will  become  nonwhlte. 
He  thinks  so,  and  he  Is  right — that  Is  exactly 
what  Is  happening  In  central  cities.  So  the 
white  man  moves.  A  majority  group,  when 
Its  majority  Is  threatened  by  an  Identifiable 
minority  group,  will  get  out." 

The  exception,  housing  experts  say.  Is 
where  there  Is  an  element  of  management 
In  housing  patterns.  Examples  In  Chicago 
include  an  Integrated  apartment  project 
called  Prairie  Shores,  and  the  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  area,  where  renewal  was  fostered 
by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

If  people  know,  as  they  do  In  those  two 
places,  that  members  of  a  race  wUl  remain 
at  a  certain  percentage,  both  white  and  non- 
whlte will  live  In  peace  side  by  side,  this 
theory  goes.    It  Is  a  kind  of  social  zoning. 

REBI7ILOING    CHICAGO 

Rebuilding  In  many  areas  Is  proceeding 
at  a  fast  clip.  One  whole  neighborhood — 
Old  Town — has  been  renovated.  It  has  an- 
tique shops,  restaurants,  entertainment,  gift 
shops,  clothing  stores,  art  galleries.  Old 
Town  has  become  a  fashionable  place  to  live. 

Lake  Meadows,  an  Integrated  apartment 
complex  with  a  shopping  center,  has  replaced 
a  Blum  area  on  the  South  Side  Just  west  of 
the  Loop,  a  college  campus  opened  a  year  ago 
as  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Enrollment  now  Is  8,200  and  Is  expected  to 
rise  to  25,000  by  1974.  A  convention  center 
called  McCormlck  Place  was  buUt  on  the 
lakefront  and  opened  In  1960. 

Downtown,  a  new  civic  center  and  other 
government  buildings  have  gone  up.  Sev- 
eral firms  have  built  eye-arresting  syscrapers. 
One  new  building  will  be  John  Hancock  Cen- 
ter, a  combination  residential  and  commer- 
cial structure  of  100  floors.  It  wlU  be  the 
city's  tallest  building.  Construction  Is  un- 
derway. The  twin  round  towers  of  Marina 
City,  on  the  Chicago  River,  are  already  wide- 
ly known. 

A  long-range  goal  is  to  tear  down  the  ele- 
vated railroad  tracks  in  the  Loop.  As  for 
the  rundown  buildings  seen  all  around  the 
city.  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  has  said:  "In 
the  next  2  years  we  will  eliminate  every  slum 
and  blighted  building  In  Chicago' 

STORM    OVEB    SCHOOLS 

'Par  many  months,  Chicago  has  been  torn 
by  controversy  over  its  public  schools.  At 
the  center  of  the  storm  Is  the  general  super- 
intendent. Benjamin  C.  Willis,  who  has  been 
In  that  post  since  1953. 

In  the  last  decade,  about  250  new  schools 
and  addltioixs  have  been  built.  Class  sizes 
have  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  32  pupils, 
from  39.  SF>eclal  education  programs — 
classes  for  the  culturally  deprived,  health 
services,  adult  education,  peychological  serv- 
ices— have  been  undertaken.  Teachers' 
salaries  have  been  Increased.  The  school 
budget  rose  from  tl68  million  In  1963  to  $367 
million  this  year.  But  the  school  system 
continues  to  be  in  trouble. 

Much  of  the  controversy  is  the  result  of 
de  facto  segregation  inherent  In  the  neigh- 
borhood school  system.  Last  year,  48  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  called  for  the  school 


board  to  eetabliab  Immediately  a  "positive 
policy  and  program  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion." 

This  would  be  difficult.  Officials  agree  that 
white  famUies  take  their  children  out  of 
public  schools  when  Negro  enrollment  rises. 
Negroes  now  outnumber  whites  In  the  city* 
public  schools. 

Most  children  attend  schools  where  enroll- 
ment Is  predominantly  of  one  race. 

SCHOOtuS :   VEST  GOOD  TO  VEBT  BAD 

One  educator  here  says  It  Is  Impossible  to 
evaluate  the  school  system  as  a  whole — If* 
too  big  for  that;  that  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion In  Chicago  schools  ranges  from  very 
good  to  very  bad. 

Criticism  Is  not  confined  to  the  location 
of  schools  or  assignment  of  pupUs.  There 
are  complaints  of  Inadequate  textbooks  and 
shortages  of  books:  inferior  teaching  and 
overcrowding,  especially  in  slum  schools;  lack 
of  discipline  In  some  schools;  shortages  ol 
teaching  specialists;  dilapidated  facilities 
and  faulty  equipment;  neglect  of  "average" 
students.  Many  white  parents  say  Chicago's 
schools  generally  do  not  measure  up  to  stand- 
ards of  education  In  the  suburbs. 

Dr.  Willis  has  t>ecome  the  symbol  of  all 
these  problems  and  the  target  of  most  crit- 
icism. Civil -rights  groups  have  demanded 
that  he  be  fired.  The  school  board  refused 
to  otist  him  but  agreed  to  a  compromise 
whereby  Dr.  WUUs  will  reUre  when  he  be- 
comes 65  next  December. 

Last  autumn,  ajiother  crisis  arose.  After 
charges  of  racial  discrimination  were  made, 
the  Federal  Government  temporarily  with- 
held aso  million  In  school  aid  for  Chicago. 
But  Mayor  Daley  Is  said  to  have  great  Influ- 
ence in  Washington.  The  funds  were  quickly 
restored,  though  the  matter  is  still  not  set- 
tled. A  Federal  team  has  been  In  Chicago, 
Investigating  the  dlscrlmlnaUon  charges. 

WELFARE    COSTS    DOWN 

At  a  time  when  welfare  rolls  have  swollen 
in  many  cities,  both  volume  and  cost  of  pub- 
lic aid  In  Chicago  have  been  declining. 

PubUc  aid  m  Cook  Cotmty.  which  encom- 
passes Chicago,  reached  a  peak  In  May  1963, 
with  290,000  ijcrsons  on  relief  at  a  coet  of 
ai7.3  million  a  month.  Last  January  266.000 
persons  In  the  county — mostly  in  Chicago — 
received  tlS.g  million  In  public  aid. 

As  In  other  cities,  the  big  Increases  over 
the  years  have  been  in  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. Recently,  in  Chicago,  these  rolls  have 
declined  slightly.  January  was  the  fifth 
straight  month  to  show  a  reduction. 

Some  of  the  decrease  In  welfare  here  might 
be  attributed  to  economic  prosperity.  But 
welfare  costs  are  rising  In  other  prosperous 
places. 

Raymond  M.  HUllard,  director  of  the  Cook 
Coimty  dep>artment  of  pubUc  aid,  believes 
the  decline  Is  due  largely  to  programs, 
started  In  1962,  to  give  basic  education  to 
Illiterate  or  seml-llllterate  adults  on  relief, 
followed  up  by  job  training  People  on  re- 
lief have  been  trained  In  such  skills  as  typ- 
ing, welding,  sewing,  packaging,  taxi  driving, 
service-station  work,  food  preparation  and  as 
nurses'  aids  and  domestic  workers.  This 
rehabilitation  service  placed  more  than  13.000 
persons  In  private  employment  In  1966. 

The  department  holds  a  club  over  persona 
on  relief.  Anyone  who  does  not  attend  edu- 
cation or  training  courses,  and  cannot  offv 
a  valid  excuse,  can  be  taken  off  welfare.  In 
practice,  a  dei)artment  official  says,  the  num- 
ber who  have  lost  their  aid  is  'negligible." 

THE    DISSENTERS 

Despite  general  approval  of  the  welfare 
program,  there  are  dissenters.  One  Is  Prot. 
Alan  D.  Wade,  of  the  school  of  social  service 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.     He  says: 

"We  have  allowed  our  desire  to  save  money 
to  destroy  families  even  further.  The  de- 
partment has  gone  too  far  with  the  Idea 
that  the  best  thing  for  women  on  reUef  is 
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to  go  to  work."  Mr.  Wade  has  tto  quarr*! 
with  job  tnUnlng  for  men.  but  b«  thlnka 
that  women  on  relief  Bhould  not  be  forced 
Into  low-paying  Jobs  when  they  have  chfl- 
dren  to  care  for. 

Mr.  Wade  also  objects  to  the  policing  and 
harasament  of  welfare  recipients  by  case 
worlcers.  He  thinks  the  workers  spend  too 
much  time  on  such  choree  and  not  enough 
on  rehabilitation.  One  result,  be  says,  is  a 
high  turnover  of  social  workers  who  become 
disoouraged  by  their  police  work.  He  calls 
the  welfare  pro-am   bureaucracy  run  wUd. 

TH«    CRIME    nCTtT** 

While  crime  rates  keep  going  up  In  many 
rules,  the  story  In  Chicago  Is  different. 
Major  crime  has  decreased  In  each  of  the  last 
3  years.  Last  year,  major  crimes  here  fell  13 
perceOt  below  the  1904  figures.  However, 
two  categories  of  major  crime,  homicide,  and 
rnpp   Increased  slightly. 

M<jflt  of  the  credit  for  the  drop  In  crime 
U  iciven  to  O.  W.  Wilson,  former  dean  of  the 
University  of  California's  school  of  criminol- 
ogy, who  became  superintendent  of  a  scan- 
cl<ii -ridden  Chicago  police  force  In  1960. 

Mr  WiUon  has  cracked  down  on  [>ollce 
cnrruptlon  expanded  the  force,  helped  raise 
morale  by  Increasing  salaries.  He  com- 
pletely reorganized  the  department  and  Its 
metnixls  More  police  cars  now  patrol  the 
streets  lUid  alleys.  A  new  radio  system  has 
b»^n  installed  which  helps  direct  officers  to 
the  scenes  of  crimes  more  quickly.  A  pubUc- 
educatlon  program  has  been  encouraging 
pwipie  to  report  crimes — and  many  now  do. 

A  computer  analyses  crime  trends  day  by 
ditv  and  provides  cOlcers  with  data  that  sug- 
gest changes  In  patrol  patterns  and  enforce- 
nient  poUclas.  More  Negroes  have  been  re- 
cruited and  promoted.  Improving  police  rela- 
tions with  the  Negro  population.  Police  offi- 
cers now  get  legal  advice  from  experts  on 
procedures  to  improve  chances  of  getting 
criminals  convicted. 

A  nuijor  problem  that  remains  Is  the  crime 
syndicate,  which  has  embarrassed  and 
plagued  Chicago  since  the  days  of  Al 
Capone.  The  mob  now  control*  some  leglU- 
nr^ate  business  and  operates  In  more  sinister 
ways.  But  city,  county  and  Federal  crlme- 
busters  keep  fighting  organized  crime  with 
variable  sucoeos. 

POULUTTON    PKOBLKMS 

V  S  health  officials  have  called  Chicago's 
program  of  air -pollution  control  a  model  for 
the  country.  An  air -monitoring  network 
dispatches  patrol  cars  to  places  where  the 
pollution  code  is  being  violated.  There  have 
b<*n  crackdowns  on  the  burning  of  debris 
a.-id  Junked  cars,  and  on  Industrial  processes 
that  pour  out  excessive  smoke.  Steel  com- 
panies La  the  area  have  started  a  B-year,  960 
million  program  to  curb  air  pollution. 

The  problem  is  far  from  solved.  There  is 
no  control  of  auto  exhaiists.  And  homes  and 
Indostrlee  still  put  thotisainds  of  tons  of  pol- 
lutants Into  the  air. 

The  water  situation  also  Is  deteriorating. 
In  the  past,  Chicago  used  unprocessed  water 
from  Lake  Michigan.  As  this  water  became 
more  contaminated,  the  city  built  filtration 
plants  at  Intake  points.  Unlike  some  other 
major  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes,  Chicago 
has  kept  its  swimming  beaches  open,  but 
Increasing  pollution  Is  threatening  these 
beaches,  too. 

On  February  3.  the  VS.  Water  Control  Ad- 
ministration, newly  armed  with  enforcement 
powers,  ordered  Indiostrlea  In  the  huge  steel, 
petroleum,  and  chemical  complex  at  the 
south  end  or  Lake  Michigan  to  meet  strict 
new  standards  of  wMw  quality  by  the  eod  ot 
1968.  Some  Industries  already  have  spent 
muitons  t<}  purify  water  and  waste  that  they 
dump  into  the  lake.  The  entire  co«t  to  the 
industries  for  this  program  In  the  Chicago 
area  may  r«*cb  (lOO  million. 


Federal  oOclals  are  nailing  the  new  plan 
here  a  blueprint  for  the  whole  oountry.  They 
say  that  Improvements  In  the  condition  of 
lake  water  should  show  up  by  this  summer. 

TKANSTT    BaXAKTHKOTTXIH 

Several  Chicago- based  railroads  have 
shown  bow  to  move  ooirmutera  rapidly — and 
on  time — and  still  make  a  profit  on  the 
service. 

One  railroad  executive  says  that  commuter 
service  by  rail  can  be  successful  IX  customers 
are  given  modern,  comfortable  cars  and  can 
rely  on  regularly  scheduled  deptartures  and 
arrivals.  Commuter  railroads  here  have  In- 
vested heavily  In  new  equipment,  such  as  alr- 
condltloned,  well-lighted  cars.  Some  have 
modernized  ticket  handling,  shaved  costs  by 
cutting  payrolls  and  elunlnatlng  Inefficient 
operating  procedures.  Even  though  fares 
have  gone  up.  improved  service  has  attracted 
more  customers.  The  city-owned  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  has  been  modernized  and 
is  praised  tor  providing  fast,  efficient  service. 

Plans  are  being  m&de  for  a  downtown  sub- 
way system  connecting  all  commuter  serv- 
ices. City  planners  now  are  studying  how 
such  a  system  should  be  built.  Behind  the 
Idea  Is  the  hope  of  reducing  traffic  conges- 
tion. On  a  typical  weekday  In  May  I06S,  a 
count  showed  that  475.000  people  entered 
the  central  business  district  via  mass  transit, 
and  378,000  arrived  In  private  autoe. 

asowTH   or  xxPKXsawATs 

Most  drivers  get  to  and  from  the  down- 
town area  on  expressways.  These  superroads 
move  toward  the  Loop  from  the  northwest, 
west,  southwest,  and  south — converging 
downtown  at  a  massive  Interchange  known 
as  "spaghetti  Junction."  Drivers  on  the  ex- 
pressways must  brave  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  as  they  approach  the  Loop  or  leave  it 
In  rush  hours.  Traffic  on  the  north-south 
Lake  Shore  Drive  Is  heavy,  too,  but  usually 
less   congested. 

Latest  big  road  proposal  for  Chicago  and 
Its  environs  Is  a  north-south  expressway  on 
the  weet  side  of  the  city.  It  would  link  up 
with  five  other  expressways  and  cost  $300  to 
•600  mlUlon.  People  are  calling  it  a  stlltway 
because  designers  want  to  build  it  on  stilts 
over  an  existing  rail  line.  They  claim  this 
would  avoid  tearing  down  many  homes  and 
business   buildings.     Protests  are  mounting. 

The  expressway  system  here  is  controver- 
sial. Critics  say  It  has  aggravated  traffic 
Jams  downtown,  wasted  central-city  land  and 
revenues  from  that  land,  increased  costs  for 
road  maintenance  and  police,  and  discouraged 
the  use  of  mass  transit  service. 

One  headache  for  Chicago  Is  its  skyway, 
an  elevated  toll  road  linked  to  the  Indiana 
Turnpike  and  a  freeway  on  the  South  Side. 
The  trouble  is  that  not  enough  drivers  use 
the  skyway.  They  choose  free,  alternate 
routes.  The  skyway  cost  $100  mlUlon.  It 
has  lost  money  since  Its  (^>enlng  in  1958.  and 
is  behind  in  Interest  payments  on  bonds. 

MXraO  OOVKENICXNTT 

More  and  more  leaders  In  Chicago  believe 
the  metropolitan  area  should  be  unified  un- 
der some  form  of  central  govertunent.  Last 
summer,  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban 
Progress — a  voluntary  group  of  civic  leaden, 
including  many  who  live  In  the  suburbs — 
recommended  establishment  of  a  metropoli- 
tan government. 

No  detailed  plan  was  proposed,  but  (»e 
step  advocated  by  the  committee  was  merger 
of  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County  governments 
to  permit  "coordinated  action  on  oountywlde 
problems,  while  leaving  to  the  cities  and 
TiUages  within  the  ooun:y  those  functions 
best  handled  In  their  Jxirisdlctlon."  The 
county  now  hais  457  separate  governmental 
bodies,  all  with  taxing  powers. 

The  oommlttee  suggested  that  the  metro- 
politan area  would  be  better  served  IX  such 
matters  as  zoning  regulations,  mass  urban 


transportation  and  revenue  raising  were  co- 
ordinated. Not  surprisingly,  many  suburban 
leaders  are  opposed  to  metro  government  be- 
cause it  would  dilute  their  political  power 
But  a  good  many  businessmen  here  have  beezi 
saying  that  the  whole  area  depends  on  the 
central  city,  and  IX  this  core — Chlcago—ig 
weakened,  the  entire  area  suffers.  Thus,  they 
are  calling  on  the  suburbs  to  help  Chicaio 
with  lU  problems. 

PATtMO  CHICAOO'a  WAT 

Some  of  the  city's  services  are  paid  for 
directly  by  users,  In  such  ways  as  water- 
service  charges,  motor  fuel  taxes,  a  city  ve- 
hicle license  and  revenue  from  O'Hare  Air- 
port. But  probably  the  greatest  burden  Jor 
city  expenses  falls  on  property  owners — busi- 
nesses and  Individuals.  Ttiere  Is  no  State  or 
city  Income  tax.  Prom  the  State  sales  tax  of 
4  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  city  gets  half  « 
cent.  Although  property  taxes  have  gone  up 
over  the  years,  city  hall  figures  indicate  that 
they  still  are  lower  tn  Chicago  than  In  some 
of  the  suburbs. 

Mayor  Daley  sought  last  year  to  avoid  an 
increase  in  property  taxes  this  year  by  asking 
the  State  legislature  to  double  the  city's  share 
of  the  State  sales  tax,  and  to  establish  new 
city  taxes  on  liquor  and  tobacco.  The  pack- 
age would  have  raised  950  million.  But  It 
was  denied. 

State  controls  over  local  matters,  frooi 
revenue  to  minor  housekeeping  matters,  are 
a  sore  point  In  Chicago.  Mayor  Daley's 
mighty  Democratic  machine  here  often  is 
frustrated  by  the  Republicans  In  Springfield, 
the  State  capital. 

Chicago  frequently  turns  to  Washington 
for  big  amounts  of  cash — and  gets  It.  Fed- 
eral money  has  helped  to  pay  for  the  express- 
ways, public  welfare,  urban  renewal,  educa- 
tion, public  housing,  health  programs  and 
airports. 

Admits  Mayor  Daley:  "We  couldnt  carry  on 
many  of  our  programs  without  Federal  aid." 

Chicago  has  a  relatively  good  debt  position. 
Its  net  per  capita  bonded  debt — including 
the  city's  share  of  bonded  debt  of  Cook 
County  and  other  other  local  taxing  bodies — 
Is  far  below  that  of  New  Tork,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles,  or  Detroit. 

THE    MAN    WHO    kXTNS    CHICAOO 

Mayor  Daley,  who  Is  presiding  over  the 
changes  taking  place  in  Chicago,  was  bom  on 
the  South  Side.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
office  1 1  years  ago  and  is  serving  a  third  term. 
As  a  Democratic  politician,  he  runs  one  of 
the  strongest  organizations  in  the  country. 
A  measure  of  his  power,  says  an  associate  Is 
that  Mayor  Daley  Is  a  telephone  call  away 
from  the  President.  The  mayor  enjoy*  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  many  of  the  city's 
most  influential  business  and  professional 
men,  clergymen,  labor  chiefs,  and  civic  lead- 
ers. He  is  not  blamed  for  all  of  Chicago's 
problems,  nor  is  he  credited  with  all  of  the 
city's  achievements.     It's  more  a  team  Job. 

Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  a  banker  and  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  says  this:  "We  have 
hard  problems  In  Chicago.  Any  big  city  does. 
But  there  is  a  willingness  to  work  on  them 
here,  and  to  put  aside  politics.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  business  community  and 
the  city  administration  is  excellent." 

Others  have  criticized  the  mayor  for  one- 
party  rule.  To  that,  he  replies:  "If  you  are 
doing  a  good  Job,  what's  the  difference?  Gov- 
ernment is  created  to  serve  the  public.  The 
first  question  Is.  what  Is  good  for  the  people 
of  Chicago?  If  my  party  can  give  superior 
representation  and  service,  that's  better  than 
If  we  were  politically  divided  and  gave  in- 
Xerlor  service." 

nOHTDfO    THB    ■STABI.lSHintNT 

Opponents  of  the  mayor  Include,  in  addi- 
tion to  Republicans,  a  number  of  liberal 
DemocraU,  many  Negro  and  civil-rights 
spokesmen.     A  coalition  of  clvU-rights  and 
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pesce  groups  hsw  Just  been  formed  to  battle 
U>e  Daley  organization  and  the  combination 
o(  political,  commercial,  Indxistrlal,  labor- 
union,  religious  and  other  powers  that  Is 
known  as  the  establishment. 

Almost  everything  Mayor  Daley  does  is 
lambasted  by  some  opponent.  In  general, 
the  complaints  run  like  this:  The  Daley 
loachlne  is  patronage  ridden.  It  plays  up  to 
white  ethnic  groups  and  buys  Negro  votes 
with  jobs,  welfare,  public  housing,  and  prom- 
ises. 

Further,  these  opponents  claim :  The  estab- 
lishment builds  visible  things  such  as  sky- 
icrapers,  but  overlooks  the  deeper  problems 
in  slums  and  schools.  It  pleases  suburbanites 
with  the  commuter  trains  and  expressways, 
but  allows  the  lake  front  and  parks  to  be 
(tten  away.  And,  when  the  city  does  re- 
ipond  to  people's  needs,  its  actions  are  too 
little  and  too  late. 

WHAT   A   NECBO   THINKS 

Edwin  C.  Berry,  a  Negro  who  is  executive 
director  of  Chicago  Urban  League,  Is  familiar 
with  the  city's  most  difficult  problems — race 
relations  and  the  plight  of  the  Negroes.  He 
tlso  knows  the  powerful  men  in  Chicago,  and 
their  opponents.     He  says: 

"In  the  last  10  years,  progress  in  race  rela- 
tions in  Chicago  has  been  remarkable — 
mainly  because  we  had  so  far  to  go.  Now, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  major  breakthroughs 
that  may  make  Chicago  the  most  progressive 
major  city  in  the  North.  This  has  come 
ibout  for  various  reasons. 

"The  major  reason  is  the  recognition  of  our 
problem  by  decisionmakers  tn  the  city's 
power  structure,  and  their  determination  to 
*)  something  about  it.  That  goes  for  every 
decisionmaking  person  or  organiuttton,  ex- 
cept for  the  school  board  and  school  adminis- 
tration. Religious  leaders,  business  leaders, 
the  city  government  and  labor  unions  are 
committed  to  help. 

"Now,  a  lot  of  criticism  can  be  aimed  at  all 
these  groups.  Many  people,  including  lead- 
en, have  thought  that  Just  because  we  are  a 
httle  less  unjust  to  Negroes  today,  every- 
thing's OK.  I  am  sure  we  rate  favorably 
with  other  cities — because  their  records  are  so 
t>ad.  That's  an  odious  comparison.  We 
cant  be  proud  of  being  way  ahead  of  the 
worst.  The  question  should  be:  How  near 
u*  we  to  what  we  ought  to  be?  The  impor- 
tant thing  1b  whether  we've  begun  to  work  to- 
ward progress." 

Mr.  Berry  thinks  Chicago  has  begun.  So 
*)  many  others,  who  know  what  this  city's 
problems  were  a  decade  ago — and  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  since  then. 


"FACELESS  '  VIETCONG 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  may  ex- 
^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
n«coRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
»il  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
Witorlal  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  March 
21.  1966,  which  deals  with  the  "Faceless 
Vietcong." 

The  editorial  quotes  from  an  article, 
'Titten  by  George  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  which 
appears  in  the  AprU  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
'airs  magazine. 

As  the  Baltimore  Sim  points  out  : 

^Jr^  Carver's  article  supports  the  general 
POBtlon  of  Secretary  Busk  and  other  ofB- 
"*»  Of  the  Johnson  administration  in  that 


It  finds  that  the  National  Liberation  Pront 
and  the  Vietcong  are,  basically,  Instniments 
of  the  Conununist  party  of  North  Vietnam. 

They  were  inspired  largely  in  North  Viet- 
nam, he  (Oarver)  writes,  and  are  controlled 
and  energized  from  North  Vietnam.  It  is  In- 
correct, he  feels,  to  think  of  either  the  Lib- 
eration Front  or  the  Vietcong  as  non-Oom- 
munlst  to  any  important  extent,  even  though 
some  non-Communists  may  be  represented 
In  them,  and  even  though  they  are  exploit- 
ing a  social  revolution  which  goes  back  a 
long  way. 

The  editorial  in  its  entirety  will  be  of 
general  interest,  and  it  is  with  this  In 
mind  that  I  have  asked  permission  of 
my  colleagues  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

"Faceless"  in  VtETNAii 

The  leading  article  In  the  April  Issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Is  a  useful  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
article,  called  "The  Faceless  Vietcong,"  was 
written  by  George  A.  Carver,  Jr..  who  is  Iden- 
tified by  the  magazine  as  a  student  of  politi- 
cal theory  and  Asian  affairs  and  a  former  of- 
ficer of  the  U.S.  aid  mission  in  Saigon. 

Mr.  Carver's  article  supports  the  general 
position  of  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  officials 
of  the  Johnson  administration  in  that  it  finds 
that  the  National  Liberation  P*ront  and  the 
Vietcong  are,  basically,  instruments  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam.  They 
were  inspired  largely  in  North  Vietnam,  he 
writes,  and  are  controlled  and  energized  from 
North  Vietnam.  It  is  Incorrect,  he  feels,  to 
think  of  either  the  Liberation  Front  or  the 
Vietcong  as  non-Conununist  to  any  impor- 
tant extent,  even  though  some  non-Commu- 
nists may  be  represented  in  them,  and  even 
though  they  are  exploiting  a  social  revolu- 
tion which  goes  back  a  long  way. 

Thus  he  writes  that  "the  current  struggle 
In  South  Vietnam  is  an  historically  rooted, 
political  phenomenon  of  infinite  complexity, 
particularly  since  It  Involves  an  externally 
directed  Communist  drive  for  power  Inter- 
larded with  a  genuine  indigenous  social 
revolution.  In  analyzing  such  a  phenomenon 
'truth'  Is  often  a  function  of  one's  angle  of 
vision,  and  myth  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish from  reality.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  aspects  of  the  current  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  concerning  which  confident 
assertion  Is  a  mark  of  Ignorance  or  disin- 
genuous intent,  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
the  insurgency,  and  of  the  Vietcong  struc- 
ture through  which  it  is  being  waged,  which 
are  not  open  to  Intellectually  honest  dis- 
pute." 

"There  are  unquestionably  many  non- 
CommuiLlsts  heroically  serving  In  various 
comp>onents  of  the  National  Liberation  Pront 
out  of  a  desire  to  redress  genuine  grievances 
or  in  the  honest  belief  that  they  are  thereby 
helping  to  build  a  better  political  structure 
for  their  native  land,"  he  goes  on  to  say.  "As 
an  organization,  however,  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  is  a  contrived  political  mecha- 
nism with  no  Indigenous  roots,  subject  to  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  Lao  Dong  (Conunu- 
nist) i>arty  in  Hanoi." 

In  this  analysis  the  Vietcong  is  identified 
essentially  as  a  field  command  of  Hanoi,  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  has  no  serious 
claim  to  be  considered  the  sole  legitimate 
voice  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
Vietcong  has  been  kept  faceless,  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  mask  its  dependence  on  North  Viet- 
nam. 

As  Mr.  Carver  says,  truth  Is  hard  to  pin 
down.  We  would  add  that  informed  opinion, 
In  a  matter  like  this,  becomes  all  the  more 
valuable. 


HAVANA  MANIFESTO 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nilnoLs  fMr.  Pucinski]  mjay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  'is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
I  called  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  ominous  conference  which  was  held 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  during  the  first  2  weeks 
of  January  of  this  year  and  which  was 
attended  by  more  than  600  leading  Com- 
munists from  the  3  continents  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America. 

I  warned  at  that  time  that  this  Havana 
meeting  constituted  the  revival  of  the 
Communist  Internationale  and  that  at 
this  2-Week  meeting  the  Communists  had 
laid  plans  for  a  series  of  aggressions 
similar  to  what  we  are  now  experiencing 
in  Vietnam,  with  subversion  and  ter- 
rorism as  the  main  weapon  In  these  bold 
attempts  for  Communist  victory. 

I  said  that  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
time  is  the  fact  that  the  American  press 
has  paid  so  little  attention  to  this  his- 
toric meeting  wroughfr  with  danger  to 
the  entire  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  point 
out  today  that  during  the  ensuing  6 
weeks,  mor#  and  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  full  significance  of  the  Ha- 
vana conference  by  some  of  America's 
most  responsible  publications.  I  have 
already  included  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  which  appeared  on  this 
subject  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  penetrating  article  which  appears  this 
week  in  Barron's  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly,  and  also  the  very 
searching  article  prepared  by  Paul  D. 
Bethel,  which  appeared  In  the  current 
issue  of  the  Reporter. 

Because  I  consider  this  Havana  con- 
ference so  extremely  important  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  better  understanding  of  why 
we  cannot  abandon  South  Vietnam  to 
the  Communists,  I  am  inserting  both  of 
these  articles  in  the  Record  today. 

I  hope  they  will  help  our  Nation  better 
understand  that  what  we  are  doing  in 
Asia  today  is  not  fighting  for  a  piece  of 
real  estate  known  as  South  Vietnam,  but 
actually  blocking  the  pattern  of  Com- 
munist conquest  spelled  out  in  Havana 
for  three  continents  if  the  Communists 
should  succeed  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

(From  Barron's.  Mar.  21,  1966] 
Havana   Manifksto:    The  UNrrEr   States   la 
AT  War  Wfth   a  New  Commxtnist  Inter- 
nationale 

"Cuba  is  the  new  world  headquarters  for 
a  master  plan  to  subvert  Latin  American 
governments  and  accelerate  guerrlUa  warfare 
in  this  hemisphere.  The  plan,  drawn  up  at 
the  three-continent  Communist  conference 
In  Havana  last  January,  calls  for  'the  use 
of  every  form  of  struggle  ncessary.  Including 
armed  battle  •  •  •.'  Although  the  Soviet 
Union  managed  the  conference,  the  'stars' 
attending  were  the  guerrilla  leaders  of  'na- 
tional liberation  movements,'  Including  those 
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from  the  four  'flgbtlng  sonea' — Ouatemala. 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  Latin  Amer- 
ican govemmenta  are  so  alarmed  tbat  the 
Orgaulaatlon  of  American  State*  baa  oon- 
demned  the  conXerenoe's  policy  of  aggreaaion 
and  Intervention.  Br&zU'a  OAS  Ambaesador 
declared  that  except  for  the  Soviet  mlaallea 
In  Cuba,  "no  event  threatens  more  danger- 
ously the  territorial  and  political  Integrity 
of  our  continent.'  " 

One  publication  rarely  quote*  from  the 
pagea  of  another,  let  alone  from  ita  publicity 
blurbs.  Herewith,  however,  Barron'a  la 
pleased  to  reproduce  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  release  summaxlzlng  the  contenta  of  the 
current  Issue  of  The  Reporter.  Though  open 
to  the  world  press,  as  the  magazine  quietly 
obaeived,  and  followed  closely  in  ETurope,  the 
Havana  Conference  "received  little  or  no 
coverage  In  the  major  U.S.  newspapers." 
Thus,  the  New  York  Times  conaldered  only 
one  short,  unlllumlnatlng  dispatch  from 
Beuter'B  fit  to  print.  Time  aomehow  suc- 
ceeded In  briefly  mentioning  the  Conference 
without  even  hinting  at  Its  menacing  Import. 
(The  same  Journal,  however,  last  week  man- 
aged to  devote  a  cover  story  to  '•Baatern  Eu- 
rope— Life  Under  a  Relaxed  Communism.") 
CBa  News  apparently  choee  to  Ignore  the 
whole  affair. 

Unlike  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  supposedly 
lant  soundproof,  a  wail  of  sUence  has  kept 
most  Americana  from  learning  the  truth 
about  Havana.  Yet  despite  the  remarkable 
lack  of  Interest  shown  by  so  many  great 
media  of  communication,  the  trlcontlnental 
conference  was  momentous  news.  With 
monolithic  unity  worthy  of  Stalin  himself, 
the  leaders  of  the  global  Communist  con- 
spiracy—including the  "relaxed"  East  Eu- 
ropeans—in  effect  declared  war  on  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Tl-ereby  the  Communists  wlUy-nUly  did 
more.  They  served  noUce  that  the  great 
achievements  of  private  capital,  such  as  the 
oilfields  of  Veneiuela  and  the  copper  mines 
erf  Chile,  have  become  prime  targets  In  a 
class  struggle  which  honors  neither  privileged 
sanctuaries  nor  national  boimdarles.  They 
exposed  the  dangerous  folly  of  the  PulbrlghU 
ind  know-nothings  who  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  United  SUtes  U  flghtlng  for 
survival.  Finally,  by  flaunting  their  pur- 
pose In  Havana,  the  Reds  have  flung  down 
the  gauntlet  to  a  government  which  has 
vowed  to  prevent  Cuba  from  becoming  a  base 
for  revoluUon.  "Dont  worry."  satlrlcaUy 
proclaimed  a  bumper  sticker  in  the  fall  of 
l(>fl4.  "They're  sUU  80  miles  away."  But 
they're  getting  closer  all  the  time. 

They're  also  growing  bolder.     In  Havana, 
Indeed,   the   Communists   dldnt   trouble   to 
conceal  their  aggressive  designs.     To  head  a 
?4-man  delegation,  the  Kremlin  sent  Sharaf 
R      Raahldov.     candidate    member     of    the 
iTealdlum   of   the   Central   Committee      Mr 
aaahldov  quickly  set  the  tone.     "The  Soviet 
delegation.  "  he  said,    "came  to  this  confer- 
ence to  promote  in  every  conceivable  way  the 
unity  of  antl-lmperlallst  forces  of  the  three 
oonUnent*.  so  as  to  unfold  on  a  still  greater 
scale  our  common  struggle  against   imperi- 
alism,      colonlallam.      and       neocolonialism 
headed  by  U.S.  capltaiuu."    The  Conference 
then  proceeded  to  accept  resolutions  which 
some    reporter    might    have    thought    worth 
noting.      One   called   for   recognlUon   of   the 
National    Uberatlon    Pront    (the    Vletcong) 
u!    -he   legitimate    government   of   Vietnam. 
A.^other  urged    'the  most  powerful  support" 
for   the   VS.  dvU   rlghu   movement,   adding 
'-hat     In  the  upruings  in  Watts.  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago,  the  Afro-Americana  openly  de- 
clared   that   they   were   flghtlng   •   •    •  in    a 
common  cau.^e  with  their  Vletnameae  broth- 
ers "•     The      Conference      demanded      "total 
eradication  of  Yankee  military  Installations 
;n  Puerto  Rico."  and  urged  maximum  effort 
by  those  "who  are  flgbtlng  with  arms  In  their 
hands  against  the  foroea  of  domestic  oUgarchy 
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which  are  In  the  aervlce  ot  the  United 
States,  aa  In  Venezuela.  Colombia.  Peru,  and 
Guatemala,  or  are  being  subject  to  brutal 
persecution  under  military  tyranny,  aa  In 
Brazil,  Ecuador.  Bolivia,  and  other  countrlea." 
Long  before  the  latest  call  to  arma,  Red- 
Inspired  violence  had  flared  up  throughout 
Latin  America.  Three  years  ago,  according 
to  the  Reporter,  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  listed  10  known  guerrilla 
training  camp*  In  Cuba;  today  over  40, 
capable  of  turning  out  10,000  activists  yearly, 
are  functioning.  In  Venezuela  Red  terrorlsta 
have  captured  and  held  as  hostage  U.S. 
military  personnel;  last  December,  the  wife 
of  a  Caracas  lawmaker  was  killed  by  a  bomb 
concealed  In  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Communist  bands  roam  through  Colombia 
and  Guatemala,  where  they  have  raised  kid- 
naping to  a  high  criminal  art;  In  Peru  Red 
guerrillas  launched  a  near  revolt  which 
Lima  has  bad  trouble  putting  down.  Last 
week  President  Eduardo  Prel.  of  Chile,  de- 
nounced an  Illegal  walkout  which  recently 
shut  down  Anaconda's  El  Salvador  mine  and 
triggered  a  clash  costing  more  than  a  doeen 
lives,  blaming  the  strike  and  ensuing  vio- 
lence squarely  on  the  Communlsta. 

To  both  open  provocation  and  hidden  ag- 
gression, the  United  States,  which  officially 
clings  to  the  myth  of  "good"  and  "bad" 
Conununlsts.  has  largely  failed  to  respond. 
True,  mounting  congressional  hostility  has 
persuaded  the  administration  quietly  to 
shelve  some  of  Its  plans  for  expanding  trade 
and  otherwise  "building  bridges"  between 
East  and  West.  However,  despite  such 
atrocities  as  the  death  of  Salesman  Newcomb 
Mott.  Washington  etlll  promotes  travel  and 
hopefully  pushes  so-called  cultural  ex- 
changee with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Other 
Western  Hemisphere  capitals  have  learned 
better.  In  1962.  after  suppressing  a  Castro- 
Insplred  uprising  financed  by  the  Czech 
legation.  Ecuador  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland. 
Two  years  later,  upon  discovering  the  source 
of  the  rebellious  tin  miners'  arms.  Bolivia 
broke  with  the  busy  Czechs.  Tracking  down 
the  perpetrators  of  the  Caracas  botnblng.  the 
authorities  found  them  to  be  "speclaUsta 
from  Havana.  Moscow,  and  Peking  who  are 
trying  to  penetrate  Venezuela  and  carry  out 
terrorist  operations." 

Last  month  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes  laid  It  on  the  line.  OAS  roundly  de- 
nounced the  Havana  manifesto  as  "an  act 
contrary  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere."  It  also  declared  that  sovereign 
states  must  answer  "not  only  for  the  open 
use  of  force  against  another  but  also  for 
giving  Bupi>ort  to  any  of  the  Indirect  forma 
of  aggresaion.  such  aa  the  promotion  of  civil 
strife  In  another  state,  or  the  organization  of 
armed  bands  and  the  furnishing  of  war  ma- 
terial or  elemenu  of  combat  and  of  money 
with  offensive  Intentions  against  another." 

In  a  press  conference  on  September  13, 
19«a,  the  late  President  Kennedy  flatly 
stated.  "If  Cuba  should  ever  attempt  to  ex- 
port Its  aggressive  purposes  by  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  against  any  nation  In  this 
hemisphere,  or  become  an  offensive  military 
baae  of  algnlflcant  capacity  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  this  country  will  do  whatever 
must  be  done  to  protect  Ita  own  security 
and  that  of  lu  aUiea."  To  Judge  by  all  the 
foregoing,  that  time  baa  come.  The  United 
Statea  U  at  war  not  only  with  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnam  but  also  with  a  new 
Communist  Internationale.  UntU  It  leama 
to  recognize  the  enemy.  It  cannot  hope  to 
win. 

(Prora   the   Reporter.    Mar.   34,    1M6J 

Tks   Havama    CoimaxKca 

(By   Paul    D.   Bethel) 

During  the  first  2  weeks  of  January  while 

President  Johnson  was  atlU  conducting  his 


"peace  offenalve,"  a  trlcontlnenUl  Commu- 
nist Conference  was  In  progress  in  Havana 
whose  overriding  purpose  was  to  organise 
worldwide  subversion  against  the  United 
States.  With  Fidel  Castro  aa  boat  and  om- 
cUUy  designated  as  the  First  Conference  of 
the  Solidarity  of  Peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  the  assembly  brought  to- 
gether acme  600  delegates  and  observers  from 
82  countries  In  the  3  continents.  Prom  Jan- 
uary 3  to  January  16.  the  delegates  debated 
plotted,  harangued,  and  egged  each  other 
on  to  even  greater  militancy  against  the 
United  States  and  Its  "Imperialist  stooees  ' 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  were  duly  repre- 
sented. So  were  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
with  large  delegaUons  whose  rivalry— and 
eventual  adjustment— provided  one  of  the 
high  spots  of  the  conference.  More  imme- 
diately Important  was  the  high-pitched  de- 
termination, repeated  In  scores  of  speeches 
and  resolutions,  to  step  up  the  pace  of  terror 
and  subversion  in  Latin  America. 

Although  the  Havana  Conference  received 
little  or  no  coverage  in  the  major  U.S.  newt- 
papers,  it  was  followed  closely  In  Europe 
where  Le  Monde  of  Paris,  for  example  pub- 
lished a  series  of  detailed  articles.  In'utln 
America  It  caused  profound  dismay  and  wu 
prompUy  denounced  by  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
Ambassador  nmar  Penna  Marinho  of  Br». 
zll.  Chairman  of  the  OAS  CouncU,  Mid 
of  the  Havana  Conference  that  "Except  for 
the  placing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba  In 
October  1962,  no  event  threatens  more  dan- 
gerously the  territorial  and  pollUcal  integ- 
rity of  our  continent." 

Penna's  alarm  was  echoed  by  most  other 
members  of  the  OAS  Council  and  by  the 
LaUn  American  press  generally.  In  Panama, 
a  coDomentator  of  Radio  Mia,  noting  the  huge 
U.S.  effort  to  contain  communism  In  Viet- 
nam, observed  that  "Communism  exists  next 
door  to  Florida,  and  there  they  do  noth- 
ing •  •  •.  It  may  be  that  they  are  afraid  of 
it,  or  are  keeping  promises  made  to  the  Rus- 
sians, while  that  Insane  bearded  man  raves 
dally  about  Invading  Latin  America."  D 
Unlverso  In  Ecuador  underscored  the  Impor- 
tance which  the  Soviet  leaders  attach  to  the 
conference,  and  that  "while  the  Russlani 
continue  to  seek  compromises  with  the 
United  State*,  they  are  not  disposed  to  psy 
any  price"  to  this  end. 

THE  eovorr  band 

There  waa  not  much  queatlon  that  Mot- 
cow  waa  the  chief  planner  as  well  as  omni- 
present manager  of  the  conference.  Last  De- 
cember 9.  a  month  before  the  delegatee 
gathered  In  Havana.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  A.  Oromyko  rose  In  the  chambers  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  and  briefed  Its  memben 
on  the  trlcontlnental  conference.  "The  So- 
viet Union,"  Taas  quoted  him,  "In  taking 
part  In  the  Havana  Conference  •  •  •  will  do 
everything  to  help  consolidate  the  front  of 
struggle  against  imperialist  aggression."  On 
January  2.  the  two  Soviet  supreme  leaders, 
Leonid  L  Brezhnev  and  Alexel  N.  Kosygln, 
followed  up  with  a  message  of  greeting  to  the 
conference.  As  reported  by  Tass.  the  mes- 
sage read  In  part:  "Today,  Havana  attracts 
the  attention  of  all  fighters  against  the  forces 
of  Imperialist  aggression  and  colonialism, 
and  for  the  national  and  social  liberation  of 
peoples  •  •  •.  The  VS.  Imperialists  are 
challenging  all  progressive  forces." 

The  head  of  the  34-man  Soviet  delegation 
waa  Sharaf  R.  Raahldov,  a  candldaU  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  first  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee  of  Uzbekistan 
Speaking  before  the  conference  In  Havana  on 
January  6,  he  paid  Up  service  to  Ruasls's 
avowed  "struggle  for  peace."  But,  foreshad- 
owing one  of  the  final  reoolutlons  of  the  con- 
ference, he  made  a  sharp  and  significant 
qualification:    'We  believe,"  he  said,   "that 
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relations  among  sovereign  statea  with  differ- 
ent public  systems  should  be  based  on  peace- 
ful coexistence  •  •  •,  It  Is  clear  that  there 
is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  any  peaceful  coexist- 
ence between  the  oppressed  peoples  and  their 
oppressors." 

Rashldov  then  told  the  conference  what 
was  expected  of  it.  "The  Soviet  delegation." 
he  said,  according  to  the  Tass  dispatch, 
"'came  to  this  conference  to  promote  In  ev- 
ery conceivable  way  the  unity  of  antl-lm- 
perlallst forces  of  the  three  continents,  so  as 
to  unfold  on  a  still  greater  scale  our  com- 
mon struggle  against  Imperialism,  colonial- 
ism, and  neocolonialism,  headed  by  the  U.S. 
capitalists."  Specifically,  he  pledged  "fra- 
ternal solidarity  with  the  armed  struggle 
being  waged  by  the  Venezuelan,  Peruvian, 
Colombian,  and  Guatemalan  patriots  for 
freedom  against  the  stooges  of  Imperialism." 

The  day-to-day  work  of  the  conference 
was  carried  out  by  numerous  committees  on 
social,  political,  and  economic  affairs,  as  well 
u  a  special  Trlcontlnental  Committee  to  Aid 
Vietnam.  These  provided  the  temporary 
machinery  of  the  conference.  What  emerged 
by  way  of  a  permanent  setup  Is  more  to  the 
point.  According  to  the  chief  of  the  Vene- 
xuelan  delegation,  Pedro  Medina,  "Only  two 
organizations  came  out  of  the  conference 
and  they  will  rule — a  General  Secretariat 
which  will  receive  all  Information  concern- 
ing the  three  continents,  make  plans  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  each  continent,  and  de- 
liver Its  recommendations  to  an   executive 


organ 


•  named  the  'Committee  of  As- 


»l«tance  and  Aid  for  the  People*  Fighting  for 
Their  Liberation.' "  This  committee,  which 
emerged  as  the  central  policy  and  strategy 
body  for  wars  of  subversion.  Included  Soviet, 
Chinese,  and  Cuban  members  along  with 
representatives  of  nine  other  participating 
nations.  As  for  the  General  Secretariat,  Ha- 
vana was  designated  Its  headquarters,  for  the 
next  2  years  at  least,  and  Capt.  Osmany 
Clenfuegoe.  the  chairman  of  Cuba's  three- 
man  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was 
named  secretary  general.  The  question  of 
Its  permanent  headquarters  was  scheduled 
to  be  reviewed  at  the  Second  Trlcontlnental 
Conference,  to  be  held  In  1988  In  Cairo  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Nasser. 

The  12-natlon  Secretariat  also  has  equal 
representation  from  the  3  continents.  Asia 
Is  represented  by  South  Vietnam  (Vletcong), 
North  Korea,  Syria,  and  Pakistan;  Africa  Is 
represented  by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Guinea,  one  member  to  be  chosen  from  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  which  the  delegates 
have  decided  are  to  be  "freed"  and  the  L4o- 
poldvliie  Congo;  Latin  America  by  Vene- 
xuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Chile.  One  of  the  Jobs  of  the  Secre- 
tariat, as  laid  down  at  Havana,  la  to  establish 
In  each  continent  an  action  group  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  of  the  conference.  The 
•Irst  of  these  was  established  4  days  after 
the  conference  adjourned,  when  the  Secre- 
tariat announced  the  creation  of  a  Latin 
American  Solidarity  OrganlzaUon,  with  Ha- 
vana as  its  permanent  headquarters.  It  Im- 
mediately began  to  Issue  calls  to  action. 

THE    NKW    BHEZD 

One  of  the  major  Soviet  alms  of  the  Ha- 
vana Conference  was  to  give  direct  support 
Jo  fuerruia  leaders  rather  than  to  the  estab- 
li«aed  Communist  Parties  of  their  countries. 
^is  became  clear  with  the  list  of  delegates, 
many  of  whom  were  little  known  or  had 
n^er  been  heard  of  before.  Absent  was 
rtbriclo  OJeda  of  Venezuela;  In  his  place 
«me  Pedro  Medina,  leader  of  the  Venezuelan 
National  Liberation  Pront.  Luis  Corralfin. 
Secretary  General  of  the  Chilean  CommunUt 
'^arty,  and  many  other  old-line  Communist 
PoUUcoa  were  alao  mlsalng.  Senator  Salva- 
dor AUende.  the  defeated  Marxist  candidate 
•h   Chile's    presidential    electlona    of    1064, 


headed  the  Chilean  delegation,  but  be  played 
only  a  minor  role. 

"The  real  stars,"  according  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  Le  Monde,  "were  the  lean, 
bronzed  men  who  had  arrived,  after  so  many 
detours,  from  the  guerrilla  camps  of  the  four 
•fighting'  zones  of  the  hemisphere:  Guate- 
mala, Venezuela.  Colombia,  and  Peru  •  •  •." 
Ncpszabads&g  of  Budapest  also  commented 
on  the  makeup  of  the  delegations,  empha- 
sizing that  the  conference  was  not  in  the 
"hands  of  catastrophic  politicians"  but  In 
the  firm  grip  of  Castro-type  revolutionaries. 
The  reason  why  Moscow  had  chosen  at  Ha- 
vana to  throw  Its  weight  behind  the  guer- 
rillas, rather  than  the  Communist  Parties, 
was  underscored  by  Le  Monde's  conclusion 
that  the  conference  was  clearly  aimed  at 
obtaining  results  "In  direct  action,  and  more 
precisely  In  armed  action."  It  observed  cor- 
rectly that  "With  the  exception  of  those  in 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  the  orthodox 
Communist  Parties  In  Latin  America  up  to 
now  have  shown  no  great  enthusiasm  for 
guerrilla  wars." 

The  special  publicity  given  to  guerrilla 
spokesmen  obviously  reflected  Soviet  deter- 
mination to  capture  control  of  the  conference 
by  giving  the  lie  to  China's  familiar  hard- 
line attack  against  Moscow's  "appeasement" 
of  the  United  States  and  its  failure  to  lend 
all-out  support  to  militant  "wars  of  libera- 
tion." Throughout  the  conference,  the 
Chinese  delegates,  as  reported  by  Radio 
Peking,  kept  up  a  dmmflre  of  criticism  on 
this  well-worn  theme.  In  the  end,  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  Russia's 
avowed  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
the  support  It  gave  at  Havana  to  the  princi- 
ple of  "armed  struggle"  was  resolved  by  typi- 
cal Soviet  logic.  A  special  resolution  on 
"peaceful  coexistence"  which  "was  passed  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  conference  on 
January  15  declared:  "Peaceful  coexistence 
applies  only  to  relations  between  states  -with 
different  social  and  political  systems.  It 
cannot  apply  to  relations  between  social 
classes,  between  the  exploited  and  the  ex- 
ploiters within  separate  countries,  or  be- 
tween the  oppressed  peoples  and  their  op- 
pressors.'"  This  simply  restated  the  Soviet 
line  put  forward  a  few  days  earlier  by 
Rashldov. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  conference 
fully  endorsed  the  thesis  of  "armed  struggle." 
According  to  Tass,  It  "calls  for  expressions  of 
militant,  active,  dynamic  solidarity  •  •  • 
for  Intensifying  the  antl-lmperlalUt  nature 
of  the  national  liberation  movements."  The 
Chinese,  It  would  seem,  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  Even  Castro's  public  and  bitter 
denunciation  of  Peking  the  day  before  the 
conference  opened,  for  backing  down  on  Its 
Bugar-for-rlce  deal  with  Cuba  did  not  dis- 
courage them.  On  January  19,  after  the  close 
of  the  conference,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  reported:  "The  Trlcontlnental  Peo- 
ples' Solidarity  Movement  ran  into  various 
difficulties  at  the  outset.  However,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  three 
continents,  the  movement  Is  sweeping  for- 
ward with  irresistible  momenttim." 

To  many  observers,  however,  the  most  sub- 
tantlal  success  of  the  Chinese  at  Havana — 
and  probably  their  major  reason  for  being 
present — was  to  prevent  the  Russians  and 
their  Cuban  allies  from  gaining  exclusive 
control  not  only  of  the  movement  In  Latin 
America  but  above  all  of  the  Afro-Asian 
Peoples'  Solidarity  Organization.  This  group 
grew  out  of  the  Bandung  Conference  of  1955 
and  the  Chinese  have  long  regarded  it  as 
their  own  special  charge,  even  to  the  point 
of  attempting  to  exclude  the  SovleU  from 
membership.  Although  the  point  was  left 
somewhat  cloudy.  It  appeared  that  AAP80. 
while  participating  fully  In  the  new  trlcon- 
tlnental organization,  would  maintain  Ita 
separate  identity.     For  example.  It  w««  an- 


nounced at  Havana  that  AAPSO  will  hold  its 
own  conference  next  year  in  Peking. 

TSK    JOBS   TO    BK    DONX 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Havana  con- 
ference la  global  Indeed.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  ita  general  resolutions  "proclaims  the 
peoples'  Inalienable  right  to  complete  Inde- 
pendence and  the  use  of  every  form  of 
struggle  necessary.  Including  armed  battle, 
to  win  that  right."  It  haUed  the  Vietnam 
wax  as  "an  Inspiring  example  for  the  national 
Uberatlon  movement  of  the  peoples  of  three 
continents."  It  urged  a  coru:erted  campcklgn 
directed  at  the  "governments  of  all  peace- 
loving  countries  to  recognize,  de  facto  and  de 
Jure,  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  as  the  sole  genuine  and  legal  rep- 
resentative of  the  South  Vietnamese  people." 
It  urged  "the  most  powerful  support"  for 
American  Negroes  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, and  stated  that  "In  the  uprisings  In 
Watts  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago,  the  Afro- 
Americans  openly  declared  that  they  were 
fighting  against  racism  and  U.S.  Imperialism 
In  a  common  cause  with  their  Vietnamese 
brothers." 

As  to  Latin  America,  It  caUed  for  maxi- 
mum militancy  by  those  "who  aj-e  flghtlng 
with  arms  in  their  hands  against  the  forces 
of  domestic  oligarchy  which  are  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  as  In  Venezuela, 
Columbia,  Peru,  and  Guatemala,  or  are  being 
subjected  to  brutal  persecution  under  mili- 
tary tyranny,  as  in  Brazil,  Ecuador.  Bolivia, 
and  other  countries." 

"Latin  America,"  the  document  said.  "Is 
the  rear  of  the  most  powerful  and  barbarous 
Imperialism  in  the  world  and  the  mainstay  of 
colonialism  and  neocolonialism,"  It  went  on 
to  map  efforts  to  sabotage  U.S.  Investments 
abroad:  "Every  blow  dealt  the  United  States 
and  domestic  oppressors  by  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can peoples  has  decisive  effect  In  weakening 
U.S.  Imperialism."  There  are  sections  that 
deal  with  the  "liberation"  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  it  classified  as  "under  U.S.  occupa- 
tion," and  the  Dominican  Republic,  which, 
it  said,  has  ""set  a  valiant  example  of  resist- 
ance to  VS.  aggression."  Puerto  Rlcos  chief 
delegate.  Norman  Pletrl,  In  addressing  the 
conference  on  January  10,  cited  "the  Im- 
perative need  to  win  national  independence 
in  order  to  promote  •  •  •  total  eradications 
of  Yankee  military  Installations  m  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  threat  they  pose  to  the  rest 
of  Latin  America." 

Finally,  the  inspirational  theme  was  sum- 
marized with  a  peroration:  "Faced  with  the 
criminal  alliance  of  the  reactionary  forces, 
the  people  of  various  countries  In  the  three 
continent*  have  reacted  ■with  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  militant  solidarity,  and  with  their 
readiness  to  reply  to  every  act  of  imperialist 
aggression  by  revolutionary  action,  carrying 
on  this  battle  until  the  complete  liquidation 
of  all  forms  of  Imperialist,  colonial,  and  neo- 
colonlal  oppression." 

As  already  noted,  the  Latin  American 
Solidarity  Organization,  created  on  January 
19.  was  the  first  of  the  three  continental 
action  groups  to  emerge  from  the  Havana 
Conference.  According  to  Agence  Prance- 
Press,  the  27  Latin  American  delegations  met 
with  Fidel  Castro  and  Pedro  Medina  of 
Venezuela.  Cuban  President  Osvaldo  D6r- 
ticos,  the  Cuban  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  amay, 
and  the  principal  Communist  leader*  were 
also  present.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting 
It  was  decided  that  the  organization  would 
be  permanently  established  In  Cuba  and 
that  it  would  include  repreaeritatlves  from 
all  the  Latin  American  countries,  aa  well  as 
Puerto  Rico  and  Trinidad-Tobago.  With 
Medina  as  Its  Secretary  General,  it  will  pre- 
sumably come  under  the  general  control  of 
Captain  Ctenfuegoa  and  bis  trlcontlnental 
Secretariat. 

Its  operation*  are  already  underway.  On 
February   12.  the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
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Organization  backed  a  call  to  action  by  the 
Trlcontlnental  Committee  to  Aid  Viet- 
nam, anotber  permanent  organization  tbat 
emerged  Irom  the  conference.  Thla  appeal 
urged  the  recently  departed  delegates  to 
launcb  "a  wave  of  sabotage  ag&lnat  Yankee 
Intereata  throughout  the  world."  It  also 
called  for  "demonstrations,  sit-ins,  protests, 
tneettngs,  and  denunciations  In  front 
of  17,8.  Embassies  all  over  the  world." 
A  call  also  went  out  from  Havana  to  "boycott 
production  and  refuse  to  load  ships,  or  to 
transport  arms  or  any  kind  of  war  material 
bound  for  North  American  troops." 

Once  again  Puerto  Rico  came  in  for  special 
attention.  On  February  10,  according  to  El 
Imparclal.  Puerto  Rlcan  "freedom  fighters" 
established  a  'Free  Puerto  Rico"  embassy  In 
Havana  and  on  the  same  day  signed  a  "pact 
of  soUdarlty"  with  the  National  Liberation 
Prmt  of  South  Vietnam  at  Its  Havana  bead- 
quarters  The  Puerto  Rlcans  claimed  that 
•...ney  werp  'recognized  as  the  only  legitimate 
r?pr^8er.:.atlve  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people." 
Shortly  thereafter,  38  Latin  American  Com- 
munist delegations  agreed  to  establish  Na- 
tional Commltteea  of  Solidarity  with  Free 
Fuerto  Rico  In  their  countries 

All  members  of  the  trlcontlnental  orga- 
nization must  contribute  funds  to  the  Aid 
Vietnam  Committee  One  way  to  raise 
mo.-.ey  waa  described  by  Pedro  Medina  in  an 
interview  broadcast  by  radio  Havana.  The 
Vletcong  delegation  had  presented  the  helmet 
of  a  US.  pilot  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam 
V5  the  Venezuelans.  In  turn,  he  said.  "The 
Ve.iezuelan  NFL  gave  the  helmet  to  the  Tri- 
continental  Committee  to  Aid  Vietnam."  He 
conUnued.  "We  will  wage  a  campaign  with  It. 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  In  Latin  America, 
and  we  will  carry  It  to  every  continent  to  give 
more  Impact  and  more  brilliance  to  the  week 
of  solidarity  with  Vietnam  which  Is  scheduled 
for  March  on  all  three  continents."  Similar 
solidarity  demonstrations  are  planned  few  the 
V3  mainland  and  Puerto  Rico. 

THX    CtrSAM    SPEASHXAO 

Havana  was  a  natural  choice  as  the  opera- 
tional headquarters  for  worldwide  subversion 
and  wars  of  national  liberation,  for  It  Is  dedl- 
catedly  antl-Amerlcan  and  pro-Soviet,  and 
has  a  well-developed  apparatus  of  subversion 
already  active  In  the  hemisphere.  Following 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1963, 
many  of  the  obsolete  Soviet  military  estab- 
lishments In  Cuba  were  converted  Into  guer- 
rilla training  camps,  and  new  campe  have 
also  been  constructed.  The  U.S.  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  listed  10  such 
Installations  as  early  as  1063.  Today,  accord- 
ing to  some  Intelligence  estimates,  there  are 
♦3  camps  equipped  to  train  as  many  as  10.000 
^-■r  15U  I  f- ir  -guerrillas,  terrorists,  propa- 
-m:  lis  J-  "i.f --.g  in  sabotage  and  espionage, 
ai.d  s:>«>  •.;su  In  sophisticated  radio  equlp- 
me  .•  :  ,»?  basic  training  period  lasts  4 
months,  with  longer  periods  for  certain  cate- 
gorlea. 

When  the  guerrilla  candidate  arrives  In 
Havana  by  a  clandestine  route,  he  Is  given  a 
questionnaire  on  areas  and  {>er8onalltles 
vulnerable  to  subversion  techniques.  He  Is 
asked,  for  example,  about  targets  for  sabotage 
and  the  terrain  surrounding  thoee  targets, 
about  homosexual  tendenclee  among  mem- 
ben  of  his  hometown  police  force,  army 
units,  and  politicians,  and  about  tax  irregu- 
larities condoned  by  local  bureaucrats.  This 
Information,  checked  and  rechecked  by  con- 
tacu  In  the  country  In  question,  provide*  a 
starting  point  for  campaigns  of  subversion. 
Castro's  Sovlet-flnanoed  fishing  fleet  Is 
especially  useful  In  bringing  guerrilla  re- 
erulU  to  Cub*  and  relnfUtratlng  them  into 
their  bomelanda.  According  to  a  defecting 
crew  member  of  one  of  the  ship*.  "Cuban 
patrol  boats  and  flshlng  vesseU  are  con- 
tinually latroduetng  arms  and  men  Into 
Mexican  territory." 


The  Cuban  training  program  Is  coordinated 
with  International  Communist  subversion. 
Vletcong,  Soviet,  Red  Chinese,  and  Spanish 
Communist  Instructors  teach  recruits  from 
Africa  as  well  as  from  Latin  America.  Cuban 
Negro  Instructors  have  been  used  to  train 
African  recruits  In  special  campe  established 
In  the  Provinces  of  Las  Villas  and  Orlente. 
One,  Identified  as  Slides  CK^mez  Garcia,  was 
killed  while  operating  with  guerrillas  In  the 
eastern  Congolese  district  of  Manlema.  A 
diary  found  on  his  body  Indicated  that  he 
had  arrived  in  the  Congo  from  Cuba  via  Mos- 
cow. Prague,  and  the  Tanzanlan  capital,  Dar- 
es-Salaam. Defected  Castro  officers  state 
that  200  Africans  have  returned  to  Dar-es- 
Balaam  following  8  months  of  leadership 
tralnij^  In  the  Mlnas  del  Frio  guerrilla  camp 
In  Cuba.  On  September  17,  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment forces  patrolling  Lake  Tanganyika 
Intercepted  and  sank  a  troop  and  supply  boat, 
the  A;ai,  which  had  been  running  Cuban- 
trained  Congolese  guerrillas  from  Tanzania 
into  the  eastern  Congo.  Last  June.  27 
Senegalese  were  tried  In  Dakar  and  found 
guilty  of  subversion.  All  27.  It  was  brought 
out  at  the  trial,  also  had  completed  8  months 
of  training  in  Cuba. 

Lumumba  University  In  Moscow,  accord- 
ing to  a  broadcast  from  the  Soviet  capital,  Is 
training  thousands  of  Latin  American  stu- 
dents. The  broadcast,  beamed  to  Latin 
America  In  the  Quechua  language  of  the 
Indians  of  Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  said 
that  when  these  students  return  to  their 
homelands,  "They  wUl  teach  their  brothers 
the  modern  techniques  they  have  learned. 
But  they  will  do  more  than  teach  •  •  •. 
They  will  fight  alongside  peasants  and  bum- 
ble people  to  Insure  that  their  countries  have 
freedom." 

The  collaboration  between  Cuba  and  So- 
viet-bloc embassies  in  Latin-American  sub- 
version Is  exemplified  In  Ecuador,  which 
broke  relations  with  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Poland  In  April  1962.  After  an  uprising 
launched  by  a  youth  organization  that  took 
Its  Inspiration  from  Castro,  the  government 
found  that  the  Czech  legation  had  been 
handing  over  funds  to  the  Ecuadorian  Com- 
munist Party  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
Skoda  trucks  and  other  Communist-bloc 
products.  Poland  was  also  Involved.  Bolivia 
broke  with  Czechoslovakia  In  October  1964, 
when  the  embassy  In  La  Paz  was  shown  to 
have  delivered  500.000  Bolivian  pesos  to  re- 
bellious tin  miners  that  were  used  to  buy 
Czech  weapons. 

Venezuela,  under  almost  constant  attack 
for  years  from  Cuban-supported  guerillas 
and  terrorists,  discovered  last  October  that 
the  Communists  had  set  up  an  efficient  \m- 
derground  arms  factory  on  the  outskirts  of 
Caracas.  There  were  "enough  explosives  to 
blow  up  Caracas."  according  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  the  Director  General  of  the  In- 
terior Mimstry  declared  that  "specialists 
from  Havana.  Moscow,  and  Peking  are  trying 
to  get  Into  Venezuela  to  execute  terrorist  op- 
erations'" plained  for  1966 — what  they  called 
"The  Year  of  the  Explosives." 

Castro- trained  men  have  also  Infiltrated 
the  notorloxis  bandit  groups  of  Colombia  that 
have  extorted  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
ransom  from  relatives  of  148  Colombian 
ranchers  kidnaped  over  the  past  few  years. 
Kidnaping  has  been  used  to  raise  funds  by 
guerrillas  in  Guatamala.  as  well  as  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  terror  to  dUrupt  the  recent 
elections  there.  And  In  the  remote  valleys 
and  mountains  of  Peru.  Venezuela.  Colom- 
bia, and  Guatemala,  mlnoi'  government  offi- 
cials and  pro-government  peasants  are  some- 
times murdered,  Vletcong  style.  Che  Gue- 
vara's "Ouenrllla  Warfare"  Is  the  handbook 
for  LaUn-Amerlcan  ret>el  leaders:  it  preaches 
the  same  tactics  urged  by  the  TMcontlnental 
Conference  "to  sow  seeds  of  discord  every- 
where and  keep  the  oligarchs  busy  putting 
out  the  Ores." 


The  Soviet  Union   has  backed  up  lu  in 
vestment  in  direct  support  for  subversion  bv 
diplomatic  maneuvers  In  the  United  Nation/ 
It  has  striven  constantly  to  divert  OAS  com 
plaints  against  Cuban  subversion  from  the 
OAS  to  the  Security  Council,  where  the  So 
Viet  veto  could  block  any  puniuve  measures 
It  has  also  succeeded  In  heading  off  in  the 
world  body  any  deflniUon  of  aggression  that 
would  Include  "wars  of  UberaUon." 

At  the  same  time,  Moscow  has  pursued  lu 
double  track  poUcy  of  peaceful  coexistence 
attempting  to  maintain  friendly  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  very  governmenu  lu 
agenU  are  working  to  destroy.  In  Uruguay 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  beset  with 
social  problems  as  a  result  of  a  dlsastrouily' 
overextended  welfare  sute,  the  Sovleu  found 
one  of  the  hemisphere  s  weakest  points  The 
oversized  embassy  in  Montevideo  has  lone 
been  the  center  of  a  clandestine  network  ex- 
tending throughout  Latin  America.  In  De- 
cember Soviet  agenu  were  accused  by  the 
government  of  having  engineered  a  strike 
that  paralyzed  the  country  for  days  Thl* 
intervention,  according  to  one  Latin  Ameri- 
can expert  in  Washington,  was  an  "act  of 
supreme  contempt"  for  Uruguay's  weakness      • 

The  Uruguayan  Foreign  Minister  asked  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  for  an  explanation  of  hit 
Government's  role  at  the  Havana  conference 
and  was  not  Impressed  by  the  answer  that 
Sharaf  Rashldov  was  speaking  "privately" 
National  Council  President-elect  Alberto  He- 
ber  Usher  called  the  reply  "InsulUng."  Heber 
has  now  vowed  to  muster  the  votes  In  Uru- 
guay's ruling  nine-man  National  Council  to 
break  relations  with  Moscow  as  a  first  step 
toward  diplomatic  rupture  with  the  Commu- 
nist powers. 

In  other  Latin  American  countries,  partic- 
ularly thoee  moat  exposed  to  subversion,  the 
leaders  did  not  mince  words  either.  Peruvian 
Premier  Daniel  Becarra  de  la  Flor  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  Involved  In  "tacit  ag- 
gression." and  that  Delegate  Rashldov's  sUte- 
ments  In  Havana  now  made  Soviet  activities 
In  Peru  ofllclal.  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Gonzalo  Barrios  BustUlos  of  Venezuela  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  force  to  combat  the 
subversion  planned  at  the  conference,  which 
he  told  Agence  France-Presse  "Is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  consequence  of  the  blind 
struggle  the  Communists  are  waging  against 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  southeast 
Asia."  In  1964,  the  Cuban  newspaper  Bevo- 
lucl<)n  had  made  more  or  less  the  same  point. 
declaring  that  "Colombia  and  Venezuela  form 
the  embryo  of  a  vast  Latin  American  Viet- 
nam." 

The  resolution  which  the  OAS  passed  on 
February  a  "emphatically"  condemned  the 
policy  of  aggression  and  Intervention  adopted 
at  Havana.  Chile  and  Mexico  abstained,  say- 
ing that  while  they  deplored  Intervention 
from  whatever  source,  they  considered  the 
resolution  exceeded  the  Council's  powers 
The  US.  alternate  delegate.  Ward  Allen, 
voted  In  favor,  but  was  less  fiery  than  some  of 
his  Latin  American  colleagues.  The  resolu- 
tion denounced  In  particular  "the  open  par- 
ticipation •  •  •  of  official  or  officially  spon- 
BOiVd  delegations  of  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations"  which  on  December  21  had 
voted  In  the  General  Assembly  In  favor  of  « 
nonintervention  and  self-determination 
resolution.  Among  those  voting  in  favor  was 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  a  few  days  later  sent 
Its  delegation  to  Havana. 

The  central  Issue  was  stated  before  the 
OAS  by  Colombian  Ambassador  Alfredo  Vaz- 
quez Carrlzosa.  who  said,  "If  there  Is  to  be 
war  and  no  peace,  let  It  at  least  be  known 
who  declared  It." 
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A    LAND    NAMED    BYELORUSSIA 

Mr.  RONCALIO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiu  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  I>rice1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
land  named  Byelorussia,  and  a  people 
named  Byelorussians,  and  In  that  land 
and  among  those  people  there  dwells  a 
thirst  for  freedom. 

As  with  many  of  the  other  areas  along 
the  western,  northern,  and  southern 
reaches  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Byelo- 
russians did  not  enter  that  union  by  free 
choice.  They  were  dragooned  into  the 
Soviet  state  by  force  of  conquest,  just  as 
they  had  once  been  held  into  the  Russian 
Empire  by  the  czars. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Russian  front  against  the  Kaiser  in 
World  War  I,  the  Byelorussians  seized 
their  opportunity  to  proclaim  their  Inde- 
pendence. Everything  was  fluid,  and  a 
new  Byelonissian  Democratic  Republic 
was  born  on  March  25,  1918. 

Then  came  the  collapse  of  the  Kaiser's 
armies,  and  into  the  vacuum  the  Red 
army  marched.  Overwhelming  forces 
smashed  the  defenders  of  the  new  re- 
public, and  there  was  created  instead  a 
so-called  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic — simply  an  administrative  arm 
of  the  Moscow  government,  a  new 
tyranny  Imposed  by  superior  force. 

Byelorussians  throughout  the  free 
world  wUl  celebrate  March  25  as  the 
symbol  of  their  national  aspirations. 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent  cele- 
brate this  day  as  a  symbol  of  what 
should  be  recognized  as  their  fatherland's 
national  and  political  rights. 

It  is  good  that  this  occasion  be  cele- 
brated in  this  House,  which  is  a  spokes- 
man for  freedom. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  JOHNSON'S 
STATEMENT  ON  NATO 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  the  remarks  of  President  John- 
ion,  delivered  this  morning  at  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute. 

The  President's  remarks  are  directed  to 
one  central  Issue:  The  problems  which 
are  confronting  NATO  and  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  that  organization 
as  an  effective  force  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

Just  recently,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs undertook  a  series  of  hearings  di- 
rected at  the  problems  confronting  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
J^ve   been   delighted   by    the   response 


which  our  undertaking  has  evoked 
among  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
long  felt  that/Ui  our  very  necessary  yet 
almost  total' ^concentration  on  problems 
In  southeast  Asia,  we  have  been  paying 
too  little  attention  to  the  developments 
taking  place  In  the  Nortii  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  our  subcom- 
mittee has  received  testimony  from  our 
Ambassador  to  Prance,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Bohlen;  the  Honorable  John 
Leddy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs;  and  the  Honorable 
John  McNaughton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  we  will  receive 
additional  testimony  from  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Ball  and  from  other 
governmental  as  well  as  private  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  text  of  President  Johnson's 
remarks  this  morning  and  to  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Text  op  the  Remarks  op  the  PREsrotNT  to 
Foreign  Service  iNsrrruTE  at  State 
Department 

Mr.  Secretary,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  address  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  this  morning  and  to  meet  with  so 
many  Americans  preparing  to  serve  abroad. 
As  one  who  believes  we  cannot  shorten  our 
reach  into  the  world,  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  number  and  quality  of  those  who  are 
studying  at  the  Institute.  You  have  the 
gratitude  of  your  countrymen  and  my  own 
assurance  of  support.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  day  someone  observed  that 
"Seme  diplomat  no  doubt  will  launch  a 
heedless  word  and  lurking  war  leap  out." 

That  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
when  diplomacy  was  often  war  by  another 
name.  Today  your  task  Is  different.  Those 
of  you  about  to  go  abroad  represent  a  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  In  a  generation  of  change. 
That  purpose  Is  to  build  from  reason  and 
moderation  a  world  order  In  which  the  flres 
of  conflict  yield  to  the  fulfillment  of  man's 
oldest  yearnings  for  himself  and  his  famUy. 
■your  Job.  wherever  you  serre.  is  peace. 
That  Is  the  task  facing  all  of  us  today. 

The  question,  as  always.  Is  how?  How  do 
we.  for  example,  maintain  the  security  of 
the  Atlantic  community  upon  which  so  many 
of  the  world's  hopes  depend? 

For  the  answer  we  must  begin  with  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  world  of  1945,  when  Eu- 
rope's cities  lay  In  rubble,  her  farms  devas- 
tated,   her    Industries    smashed,    her   people 
weary  with  war  and  death  and  defeat. 
From  that  desolation  has  come  abundance. 
Prom  thnt  weakness  has  come  power. 
From  those  ashes  of  holocaust  has  come 
the  rebirth  of  a  strong  and  vital  conununlty. 
The  Europe  of  today  Is  a  new  Europe.     In 
place  of  uncertainty,  there  Is  confidence:  In 
place  of  decay,  progress:  In  place  of  Isolation, 
partnership:  In  place  of  war,  peace. 

If  there  la  no  single  explanation  for  the 
difference  between  Europe  then  and  Europe 
today,  there  Is  a  pattern.  It  Is  a  luminous 
design  woven  through  the  history  of  the  past 
20  years.  It  is  the  design  of  common 
action — of  interdependent  Institutions  serv- 
ing the  good  of  the  Europ>ean  nations  as 
though  they  were  one.  It  Is  the  design  of 
collective  security  protecting  the  entire  At- 
lantic world. 

So  I  come  this  morning  to  speak  to  you  of 
one  Important  part  of  that  design — I  speak 
of  a  structure  some  of  you  have  helped 
to  build :  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation. 


Let  me  make  clear  in  the  beginning  that 
we  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  righteousness 
in  standing  pat.  If  an  organlsaUon  is  alive 
and  vital — If  it  Is  to  have  nte&nlng  for  all 
time  as  well  as  for  any  particular  time — It 
must  grow  and  respond  and  yield  to  change. 
Like  our  Constitution— which  makes  It  the 
law  of  the  land — the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is 
more  than  a  legal  document.  It  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  living  Institution.  That  insti- 
tution is  NATO — the  organization  created  to 
give  meaning  and  reality  to  the  alliance  com- 
mitments. 

The  crowded  months  which  Immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  17  years  ago  had  pro- 
duced an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  It  was  a  crisis 
bom  of  deep  fear:  fear  for  Europe's  economic 
and  political  vitality — fear  of  Communist  ag- 
gression and  Communist  subversion. 

Some  say  that  new  circumstances  In  the 
world  today  call  for  the  dismantling  of  the 
Organization,  Of  course  NATO  should  adapt 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times.  But  we 
l>elleve  Just  as  firmly  that  such  change  must 
be  wrought  by  the  member  nations  working 
with  one  another  within  the  alliance.  Con- 
sultation, not  Isolation,  Is  the  route  to  re- 
form. We  must  not  forget,  in  success  and 
abundance,  the  lessons  we  learned  In  danger 
and  Isolation:  that  whatever  the  Issue,  we 
share  one  common  danger — division — and  one 
safety — unity. 

What  Is  our  view  of  NATO  today? 
We  see  It  not  as  an  alliance  to  make  war 
but  an  alliance  to  keep  the  peace.  Through 
an  era  as  turbulent  as  man  has  ever  known — 
and  under  the  constant  threat  of  ultimate 
destruction— NATO  has  Insured  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community.  It  has  re- 
inforced stability  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

While  NATO  rests  on  the  reality  that  we 
must  flght  together  if  war  should  come  to 
the  Atlantic  area,  it  rests  also  on  the  reality 
that  war  will  not  come  at  all  If  we  act  to- 
gether during  peace.  It  was  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France  who.  In  1849,  insisted 
that  to  be  truly  secure,  Europe  needed  not 
only  help  In  resisting  attack  but  help  In  pre- 
venting attack.  "Liberation,"  he  said,  "Is 
not  enough." 

The  success  of  NATO  has  been  measured 
by  many  yardsticks.  The  most  significant  to 
me  Is  the  most  obvious:  War  has  been  de- 
terred. Through  the  common  organization, 
we  have  welded  the  military  contributions  of 
each  of  the  15  allies  Into  an  effective  instru- 
ment. So  convincing  was  this  Instrument 
that  potential  aggressors  took  stock  and 
counted  as  too  high  the  price  of  satisfying 
their  ambitions.  It  has  been  proved  true 
that  "one  sword  keeps  another  In  the 
sheath." 

War  has  been  deterred  not  only  because  of 
our  Integrated  military  power,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  poUtlcal  unity  of  purpose  to 
which  that  power  Is  bent.  It  Is  difficult  to 
overstate  the  Importance  of  the  bonds  of 
culture,  of  political  InstltuUons.  traditions, 
and  values  which  form  the  bedrock  of  the 
Atlantic  community.  There  Is  here  a  poUtl- 
cal Integrity  and  an  Identity  of  interests  that 
transcends  the  personalities  and  Issues  of  the 
moment. 

If  our  collective  effort  should  falter — and 
oxir  common  determination  be  eroded — the 
foundation  of  the  Atlantic's  present  stability 
would  be  shaken. 

The  mightiest  arsenal  In  the  world  will 
deter  no  aggressor  who  knows  hlu  victims  are 
too  divided  to  decide  and  too  unready  to  re- 
spond. That  was  the  lesson  of  two  world 
wars.  Tet,  a  nation — not  by  the  action  of 
her  friends,  but  by  her  own  decision  to  pre- 
pare and  plan  alone — could  stUl  imperil 
her  own  security  by  creating  a  situation  In 
which  response  would  be  too  late  and  too 
diluted.  Every  advance  In  the  technology  of 
war  makes  more  unacceptable  old  and  nar- 
row concepts  of  sovereignty. 
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No  one  today  can  doubt  the  necewlty  of 
preventing  war.  It  U  our  firm  conviction 
that  collective  action  through  NATO  U  the 
beat  aasuranoe  that  war  will  b«  deterred  in 
the  AtlanUc  world. 

Look  at  the  Atlantic  conununlty  through 
the  eyes  of  those  who  in  years  pact  have 
yearned  for  conquest.  The  sight  is  sobering. 
Integrated  commands.  '*f«"'"'"'  plana,  forces 
In  being  In  advance  of  an  emergency  for  use 
In  eoMTgency — all  testify  to  a  collective  read- 
ineas  and  the  integrity  of  collective  purpoee. 
To  other  eyes  NATO  can  only  be  a  clear 
warning  of  the  folly  of  aggression. 

NATO  today  must  be  shaped  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  paat.  Reliance  on  independent 
action  by  separate  forces — only  looeely  co- 
ordinated with  Joint  forces  and  plana — twice 
led  to  world  wars  before  1946.  But  collective 
action  has  proved  successful  In  deterring 
war  since  1946 — during  20  years  of  upheaval 
and  grave  danger. 

We  reject  those  experiences  only  at  our 
own  pwrll. 

For  lu  part,  the  United  Statea  Is  determined 
to  Join  with  13  of  her  other  allies  to  preserve 
and  to  strengthen  the  deterrent  strength  of 
NATO.  We  wUl  urge  that  thoee  principles  of 
Joint  and  common  preparation  be  extended 
wherever  they  can  be  usefully  applied  In  the 
Atlantic  alliance. 

We  are  hopeful  that  no  member  of  the 
treaty  will  long  remain  withdrawn  from  the 
mutual  affairs  and  obligations  of  the  At- 
lantic. A  place  of  respect  and  responsibility 
will  await  any  ally  who  decides  to  return  to 
the  common  task. 

For  the  world  Is  still  full  of  peril  for  thoee 
who  prize  and  cherlah  liberty — peril  and 
opportunity. 

These  bountiful  lands  washed  by  the  At- 
lantic—this  half-bllUon  people  unmatched 
In  arms  and  industry — this  cradle  of  com- 
mon values  and  splendid  visions— this  meas- 
tireleas  storehouse  of  wealth  can  enrich  the 
life  of  an  entire  planet. 

It  la  this  strength — of  Ideas  as  well  as 
arms,  of  peaceful  purpoee  as  well  as  power — 
that  offers  such  hope  for  the  reconciliation 
of  Western  Europe  with  the  people  of  East- 
ern Europe.  To  surrender  that  sUength  by 
Isolation  from  one  another  would  be  to  dim 
the  promise  of  that  day  when  the  men  and 
women  of  all  Europe  shall  again  move  freely 
among  each  other. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  wealth  alone. 
It  Is  a  question  of  heart  and  mind.     It  is 
a  willingness  to  leave  forever  those  national 
rivalries   which   so   often   led   to  the  useless 
squandering  of  lives  and  treasxire  In  war. 

It  Is  a  question  of  the  deeper  spirit  of 
unity  of  which  NATO  Is  but  a  symbol.  That 
unity  was  never  better  expressed  than  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  1049.  a  great  French  leader  de- 
clared that  "Nations  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  their  fates  are  closely  bound  to- 
gether— that  their  salvation  and  their  wel- 
fare must  rest  upon  the  progressive  applica- 
tion of  human  solidarity." 

It  18  to  the  preservation  of  human  solidar- 
ity that  all  our  efforts  must  be  directed.  Let 
all  of  you.  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
make  it  your  ta.«!c  -i^  -x^:'  \s  mine. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPROACH  TO 
THE  NATO  CRISIS 

Mr  RONCALJO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Bingbam]  nuty  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thJI«  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  eztraneouB  matter. 

T^.p  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Iroin  Wyoming? 

There  »  a.s  r-.o  objection. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  listening 
this  morning  to  the  President's  address 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  In  which 
he  discussed  the  situation  confronting 
our  NATO  alliance. 

The  President's  address  was  a  forceful 
and  statesmanlike  exposition  of  the  im- 
portance to  us,  both  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, of  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
ties  which  have  bound  us  to  our  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  allies  for  almost  two 
decades.  He  stressed  the  importance  of 
effective  international  arrangements,  as 
the  best  deterrent  to  a  potential  aggres- 
sor. At  the  same  time,  with  great  tact 
and  restraint,  he  referred,  indirectly  and 
without  rancor,  to  General  de  Gaulle's 
recent  statements  and  indicated  that  the 
door  would  remain  open  for  Prance. 

The  NATO  crisis  is  a  very  real  and 
dangerous  one  for  the  free  world.  The 
President's  approach  to  It  Is  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  American  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  FIRM  ON 
NATO'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
nearly  two  decades  of  constructive  co- 
operation and  progress,  the  North  At- 
lantic community  is  faced  with  a  funda- 
mental problem.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
notified  the  other  14  members  of  NATO 
that  Prance  Intends  to  withdraw  Its 
forces  from  alliance  control  and  to  force 
the  removal  of  all  troops  stationed  on 
French  soil  but  not  subject  to  French 
command. 

President  Johnson  and  the  other 
NATO  allies  have  met  this  challenge 
with  resolution  and  great  restraint.  The 
14-natlon  declaration  of  March  18 
clearly  stated  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  and  13  other  treaty  sigi^a- 
torles  to  continue  and  improve  the  Joint 
military  arrangements  which  have  so 
well  served  the  common  interest. 

This  morning,  in  a  speech  at  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute,  the  President 
spelled  out  the  basic  principles  of  our 
position.  This  eloquent  and  historic  ad- 
dress Is  a  proud  page  in  the  history  of 
our  foreign  policy.  I  Include  It  In  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

RntAMKB    OF   THE    PBXSmENT   TO    THX    FORKIGN 

SoivicB  iNainuii 

Mr.  Secretary,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  address  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  this  morning  and  to  come  here 
to  meet  with  so  many  Americans  that  are 
preparing  to  serve  their  country  abroad. 
As  one  who  believes  that  we  cannot  shorten 
our  reach  In  the  world.  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
thoee  who  are  studying  at  this  Institute. 
You  have  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen 
and  my  own  assurance  of  support. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  day 
that  someone  obaerved  that  some  diplomat 
no  doubt  wiU  launch  a  heedless  word  and 


lurking  war  leap  out.  That  was  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  when  diplomacy  wu 
often  war  by  another  name. 

Today  your  task  U  different.  Those  of 
you  about  to  go  abroad  represent  a  oonu- 
nulty  of  purpose  in  a  generation  of  chanw 
That  purpose  Is  to  build  from  reason  and 
moderation  a  world  order  In  which  the  flres 
of  conflict  yield  to  the  fulfillment  of  ni«ni 
oldest  yearnings  for  himself  and  his  fanuiy 
Your  Job.  wherever  you  serve,  is  peace 
That  la  the  task  that  faces  aU  of  us  today 
The  question,  as  always.  Is  how?  How  do 
we.  for  example,  maintain  the  security  of  the 
AUanUc  community  upon  which  so  many  of 
the  world's  hopes  depend? 

For  the  answer,  we  must  begin  with  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  world  of  1946.  when  Eu- 
rope's cities  lay  in  rubble,  her  farms  devas- 
tated, her  Industries  smashed,  her  people 
weary  with  war  and  death  and  defeat 

Now  from  that  desolation  has  come  abun- 
dance. Prom  that  weakness  has  come  power 
Prom  those  ashes  of  holocaust  has  come  re 
birth  of  a  strong  and  a  vital  community. 

The  Europe  of  today  Is  a  new  Europe.  In 
place  of  uncertainty  there  Is  confidence;  In 
place  of  decay,  progress;  In  place  of  Isolation 
partnership;  in  place  of  war.  peace. 

If  there  U  no  single  explanation  for  the 
difference  between  Europe  then  and  Europe 
now,  there  is  a  pattern.  It  la  a  luminous  de- 
sign that  Is  woven  through  the  hutory  of 
the  past  20  years.  It  U  the  design  of  com- 
mon action,  of  Interdependent  Institutions 
serving  the  good  of  the  European  nations 
as  though  they  were  all  one.  It  is  the 
design  of  collective  secxirlty  protecting  the 
entire  Atlantic  community. 

So  I  have  come  here  this  morning  to  speak 
to  you  of  one  important  part  of  that  design 
I  speak  of  a  structure  that  some  of  you  have 
help  to  buUd:  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Let  me  make  clear  In  the  beginning  that 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  rlgbteousnesi 
In  standing  pat.  If  an  organization  is  alive 
and  vital.  If  It  Is  to  have  meaning  for  all 
time  as  well  as  for  any  particular  time,  it 
must  grow  and  respond  and  yield  to  change. 
Uke  our  Constitution,  which  makes  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  U 
more  than  Just  a  legal  document.  It  Is  the 
foundation  of  a  living  Institution.  That 
InsUtutlon  Is  NATO,  the  Organization  cre- 
ated to  give  meaning  and  reality  to  the 
alliance  commitments. 

The  crowded  months  which  Immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  17  years  ago  had  pro- 
duced an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  It  was  a 
crisis  that  was  born  of  deep  fear,  fear  for 
Europe's  economic  and  political  vitality. 
fear  of  Communist  aggression,  fear  of  Com- 
munist  subversion. 

Some  say  that  new  circumstances  In  the 
world  today  call  for  the  dismantling  of  that 
great  Organization.  Of  course,  NATO  should 
adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times. 
but  we  believe  Just  as  firmly  that  such 
change  must  be  wrought  by  the  member 
nations  working  with  one  another  within  the 
alliance.  Consultation,  not  isolation.  Is  the 
route  to  reform.  We  must  not  forget  either 
In  success  or  abundance  the  lessons  that  we 
have  learned  In  danger  and  In  Isolation,  that 
whatever  the  Issue  that  we  share,  we  have 
one  common  danger — division — and  one 
common  safety — unity. 

What  Is  our  view  of  NATO  today?  We  see 
It  not  as  an  alliance  to  make  war.  but  as  an 
alliance  to  keep  peace.  Through  an  era  aa 
turbulent  as  man  has  ever  known,  and  under 
the  constant  threat  of  ultimate  destruction. 
NATO  has  Insured  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community.  It  has  reinforced  sta- 
bility elsewhere  throughout  the  world. 

While  NATO  rests  on  the  reaUty  that  we 
must  fight  together  If  war  should  come  to 


Use  Atlantic  area,  it  rests  also  oD  the  reality 
that  war  will  not  come  If  we  act  together 
during  peace.  It  was  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  France  who,  In  1949,  insisted  that  to  be 
truly  secure,  Europe  needed  not  only  help 
in  resisting  attack,  but  help  In  preventing 
attack.  "Liberation,"  he  said,  "is  not 
enough." 

The  success  of  NATO  has  been  measured,, 
by  many  yardsticks.  The  most  significant, 
to  me.  is  the  most  obvious — war  has  been 
deterred.  Through  the  common  organiza- 
tion, we  have  welded  the  military  contribu- 
tions of  each  of  the  16  allies  into  a  very  ef- 
fective instrument.  So  convincing  was  this 
instrument  that  potential  aggressors  took 
stock  and  counted  as  too  high  the  price  of 
■atlsfylng  their  ambitions.  It  has  been 
proved  true  that  "one  sword  keeps  another 
in  the  sheath." 

War  has  been  deterred  not  only  because 
of  our  integrated  military  power,  but  be- 
cause of  the  political  unity  of  purpose  to 
which  that  power  has  been  directed  and 
bent.  It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  lmp>or- 
tance  of  the  bonds  of  culture,  of  political 
Institutions,  traditions,  and  values  which 
form  the  bedrock  of  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. There  is  here  a  political  Integrity  and 
an  Identity  of  interests  that  transcends  per- 
sonalities and  issues  of  the  moment. 
•  If  our  collective  effort  should  falter  and 
our  common  determination  be  eroded,  the 
foundation  of  the  Atlantic's  present  stability 
would  certainly  be  shaken.  The  mightiest 
arsenal  in  the  world  will  deter  no  aggressor 
who  knows  his  victims  are  too  divided  to 
decide  and  too  unready  to  respond.  That 
was  the  lesson  that  we  learned  from  two 
World  Wars.  Yet  a  nation  not  by  the  action 
of  her  friends,  but  by  her  own  decision  to 
prepare  and  plan  alone,  could  still  imperil 
her  own  security  by  creating  a  situation  in 
which  response  would  be  too  late  and  too 
diluted.  Every  advance  In  the  technology 
of  war  makes  more  unacceptable  the  old 
and  narrow  concepts  of  sovereignty. 

No  one  today  can  doubt  the  necessity  of 
preventing  war.  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  collective  action  through  NATO  is  the 
best  assurance  that  war  will  be  deterred  in 
the  Atlantic  world.  Look  at  the  Atlantic 
community  through  the  eyes  <rf  those  who 
in  years  past  have  yearned  for  conquest. 
The  sight  is  sobering. 

Integrated  commands,  common  plans, 
forces  In  being  in  advance  of  an  emergency 
for  use  In  any  emergency — all  of  these  tes- 
tify to  a  collective  readiness  and  the  integ- 
rity of  collective  purposes.  To  other  eyes, 
NATO  can  only  be  a  clear  warning  of  the 
lolly  of  aggression. 

NATO  today  must,  therefore,  be  shaped  on 
the  experience  of  the  past.  ReUance  on  in- 
dependent action  by  separate  forces  Only 
loosely  coordinated  with  Joint  forces  and 
plans  twice  before  have  led  to  World  Wars 
before  1945.  But  collective  action  has 
proved  successful  In  deterring  war  since 
1945 — during  20  years  of  upheaval  and  dur- 
ihg  20  years  of  grave  danger.  We  reject 
Ihose  experiences  only  at  our  own  peril. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  of  America 
^  determined  to  Join  with  13  of  her  other 
»llle8  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  the  de- 
terrent strength  of  NATO.  We  will  urge 
that  those  principles  of  Joint  and  common 
preparation  be  extended  wherever  they  can 
be  usefully  applied  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

We  are  hopeful  that  no  member  of  the 
'«aty  will  long  remain  withdrawn  from  the 
mutual  affairs  and  obligations  of  the  Atlan- 
Uc A  place  of  respect  and  responsibility 
«I1  await  any  ally  who  decides  to  return  to 
we  common  task,  for  the  world  Is  still  full 
°'  P*"'  for  those  who  prize  and  cherish 
Uberty— peril  and  opportunity. 

These  bountiful  lands  that  are  washed  by 
">e  Atlantic,   this   half-blUion   i>eople   that 


are  unmatched  In  arms  and  Industry,  this 
cradle  of  common  values  and  splendid 
visions,  this  measureless  storehouse  of 
wealth,  can  enrich  the  life  of  an  entire 
planet. 

It  Is  this  strength  of  ideas  as  well  as 
strength  of  arms  of  peaceful  purpoee  as  well 
as  power  that  offers  such  hope  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Western  Etirope  with  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe.  To  surrender  that 
strength  now  by  isolation  from  one  another 
would  be  to  dim  the  promise  of  that  day 
when  the  men  and  women  of  all  Europe 
shall   again  move  freely  among  each  other. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  wealth  alone.  It  Is 
a  question  of  heart  and  mind.  It  is  a  will- 
ingness to  leave  forever  those  national  rival- 
ries which  so  often  led  to  the  useless 
squandering  of  lives  and  treasvire  in  war. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  deeper  spirit  of 
unity  of  which  NATO  is  but  a  symbol  That 
unity  was  never  better  expressed  then  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  1949.  a  great  French  leader  de- 
clared that  "Nations  are  more  and  more 
convinced  that  their  fates  are  closely  bound 
together — that  their  salvation  and  their 
welfare  must  rest  upon  the  progressive  ap- 
plication of  human  solidarity." 

And  It  Is  to  the  preservation  of  human 
solidarity  that  all  of  our  efforts  today  should 
be  directed.  So  let  all  of  you  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  make  It  your  task,  as  well 
as  mine. 

Thank  you  and  good  morning. 


FUNERAL    SERVICE    FOR    MRS. 
EMANUEL    CELLER 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  opportunity  today 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Emanuel 
Celler,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  our  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  at- 
tended the  funeral  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York  City,  and  invited  the  New  York  City 
delegation  and  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  also  to  attend  and  to 
accompany  them  on  the  Presidential  jet- 
plane.  Air  Force  I. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  noon,  and  for 
that  reason  those  of  us  who  attended 
missed  the  opening  of  our  session  today. 
However,  I  am  sure  we  will  be  excused  for 
that,  and  we  were  back  at  3  p.m.  today 
on  the  House  floor. 

Among  others  who  attended  the  fu- 
nersd  were  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  of 
New  York  City,  whom  I  succeeded  as 
Congressman  from  the  17th  District,  New 
York. 

I  am  certain  the  sympathy  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  is  extended  to  Con- 
gressman Celler  on  his  bereavement  and 
on  this  day  of  his  sorrow. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN,  for  6  hours,  today, 
from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  on  account  of 
attendance  in  New  York  City  at  funeral 
of  wife  of  Congressman  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler. 


The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  March 
23,  1966,  on  account  of  funeral  services 
for  the  late  Mrs.  Emanuel  Celler; 

Mr.  Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

Mr.  John  J.  Rooney. 

Mr.  Adam  C.  Powell. 

Mr.  Abraham  J.  Multer. 

Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Leonard  Farbstein. 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Otis  G.  Pike. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Mr.  William  F.  Ryan. 

Mr.  John  M.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Herbert  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Mr.  James  H.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  John  G.  Dow. 

Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick. 

Mr.  James  M,  Hanley. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  William  M.  McCulloch. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hanna,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
March  30, 1966. 

Mr.  Roncalio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Latta  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hall)  , 
for  1  hour,  today;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Abernethy  and  to  Include  tables. 

Mr.  Kunkel  to  Include  a  newsletter 
■with  his  remarks  during  the  general 
debate  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Collier. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roncalio*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter ; ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Roncalio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 
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SENATE  BUXi  REFERRED 

A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titie  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  SOI.  An  act  to  Improve  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  Ueu  of  dollars  for  current  expendi- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  tnily  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1647.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  anK>unts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Government 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpooee; 

H.R.  1376a.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments    for    the    Coast    Ouard:    and 

H.R.  13546.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Houae  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  24.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


liEPORTS  OP  CO.M.M ;  rrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delirered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  DAWSON:  Conimlttee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  Report  on  defense  contract 
audits— 34th  report:  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1344)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  of  the  special  study  mission 
to  the  Far  East,  southeast  Asia.  India,  and 
Paklst&n:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1345).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Unlcm. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauw  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bllla  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    WHTTK  of  Idaho: 

H.R.  13914.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  southwest  Idaho  water 
development  project,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 

HJl.  13915    A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  exclude  from  In- 
come certain   reimbursed   moving  eupmiMr, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Masas. 
By  Mr  ANDSSSON  of  TenneMae: 

HJt  13818  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\i?rlculture. 

HJt  13917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
as,  1934.  to  revise  ezlattng  law  relating  to  the 


examination,  Ucenanre,  reglatratUm,  and 
regu]a.Uon  at  optocneinsta  and  the  practice 
of  optometry  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbu, 
and  for  other  purpoaes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif  ami*: 
H.R.  laois.  A  bill  to  amend  the  R&tlonaJ 
Science  f\>undatlon  Act  of  1950  to  maka 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  organlaa- 
tloD  and  operation  of  the  Poundatlon,  and 
for  other  purpKssea;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Science  and  Astronautlca. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERI^IN: 
HJt.  13919.  A  bill  to  terminate  price  sup- 
ports on  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

BR.  13930.  A  blU  to  amend  the  acts  of 
March  3.  1931,  and  October  19,  1963,  relating 
to  the  furnishing  of  books  and  other  ma- 
terials to  the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  such  books  and  other  mate- 
rials to  other  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

HJt.  13931.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  U  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coet-af- 
llvlng  increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  13933.  A  bill  to  protect  consimiers, 
homebulldera,  building  material  suppliers, 
lumber  manufacturers,  and  others  against 
false  grade  marking  of  lumber,  to  promote 
Interstate  commerce  In  limiber,  to  strengthen 
the  standards  program  of  the  Itmiber  Indus- 
try, and  to  promote  the  general  welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DIOOS: 
H.R.  13933.  A   bill   to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding Ulklng  books  for  the  adult  blind  so 
as  to  make  such  books  available  to  certain 
physically  handicapped  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  13934.  A    bUl    to    authorise    a    6-year 
hydrologlc    study    and    Investigation    of   the 
Delmarva  Peninsula;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DITLSKI: 
HJt.  1393S.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  95  of 
UUe  39.   United   Statea  Code:    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHUAM  D.  FORD: 
H  Jl.  13936.  A  blU   to  amend  tlUes  38  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  travel, 
transportation,  and  education  allowances  to 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  tar  de- 
pendents achoollng.  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
to   the   Committee   on   Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GREIOO: 
H.R.    13937    A   bill   to   provide  for  the   Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  American  people  for 
the  sacrifices  of  our  servicemen:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJi.   13938.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  caa  Interior  and  Insular  AJIalra. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  13939.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Redwood  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  California,  to  provide  econotnlc  aa- 
Blstanca  to  local  governmental  bodies  affected 
thereby,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.R.  13930.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJI.   13931.  A  biU  to  establish  and  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions  for  proc- 
■aalng  pears  in  the  interest  of  producers  and 
oonatanera,  and  an  orderly  flow  o<  the  auf^- 
ply  thereof  to  market  throughout  Its  normal 


marketing  season  to  avoid  unreaaonabla 
fluctuations  In  supplies  and  prices;  to  lh» 
Committee  oa  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 
H.R.  13933.  A  biU  to  amend  the  acts  of 
March  3.  1931,  and  October  19,  1963,  reUHnr 
to  the  fuririahlng  of  books  and  other  ma- 
terials to  the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  th« 
f  timiahlng  of  such  books  and  other  materials 
to  other  handicapped  peraons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Housa  Administration. 

H.R.  13933.  A  bill  to  anoend  section  403ib) 
of  the  Federal  AvUUon  Act  ol  1968  to  permit 
the  granting  of  free  txanaportatlon  to  guides 
or  dog  guides  accompanying  totally  blind 
persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACKIS: 
H.R.  13934.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services   and   Construction  Act;   to 
the  Comnuttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJt.  13935.  A   blU  to  give   the  consent  oT 
Oongress  to  the  State  of  Maasachusetu  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  u  Bet 
forth  In  UUe  II  of  the  act  of  AprU  14,  ige^ 
(79  Stat.  60),  and  consented  to  by  Congrci 
In  that  act  and  in  the  act  of  November  1 
1965    (79  Stat.   1157);   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  13938.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  contrlbuUons  to  polit- 
ical parties  or  candidates;  to  the  Coramlttes 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
H.R.  13937.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  lor  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
HJI.  13938.  A  blU  to  establish  a  "Bread  and 
Butter  Brigade"  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menUng  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  the  agricultural 
economies  of  friendly  nations,  improving 
agricultural  skills  and  knowledge  In  such  na- 
tions, promoting  world  peace  and  friendship. 
and  combaUng  the  threat  of  world  food 
shortages;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUTLLEN: 
H.R.  13939.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  U,  the  Korean  confllt. 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RETNECKK: 
HJI.  13940.  A  bin  providing  for  a  NaUonal 
Water  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   ROSENTHAL: 
HR.  13941.  A  bill  providing  for  Jury  selec- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  courts,  prosecution 
and  removal  to  Federal  courts,  civil  preven- 
ttve  relief,  civil  IndemnlflcaUon.  and  for  othef 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
HR.  13943.   A  bill   to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  13943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance   of    a   special    postage   stamp   honoring 
Ma].   Oen.  Frederick  Funston;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY : 
HJI.  13944.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  curtail- 
ment of  agricultural  researcJi  carried  on  un- 
der authority  of  the  Hatch  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultxire. 

H.R.  13045.  A  blU  to  astobllsh  a  Federal 
Conunlasion  on  AlcohoUam.  and  for  other 
purpoaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
Utled  "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
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ployees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  llmlt- 
log  the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on." approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  13947.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UD ALL: 

H.R.  13948.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
o{  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shm-es  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
(0  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
Ehall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 

HR  13949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

HR.  13950:  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency;  and 

HR.  13951.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
of  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

HR  13953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  in  connection  with  projects 
Jot  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.ST.  ONGE: 

H.R.  13953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rates  of  duty  on  certain  densifled 
wood,  and  on  plastic  pickers  used  on  textile 
looms;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

By  Mr  SCHWEIKER: 

HR  13954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
existing  exclusion  of  gain  from  the  sale  or 
acbange  of  a  residence  by  a  taxpayer  aged 
«5  or  over  shall  be  allowable  If  he  attains 
such  age  at  any  time  l>efore  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  sale  or  exchange 
occurs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

HR.  13955.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  patents  to  cer- 
tain lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  Color 
of  Title  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HR  13956  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
<rf  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  tmtU  the  States  and  Congress 
«hall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ^t  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
iMular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 

HR.  13957.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop  preserve  and  restore  the  resources 
01  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shares  and  to 


authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  13958  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  13959.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  13960.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  tiad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

HR.  13961.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  tc  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLLmO: 

H.J.  Res.  975.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  national  education  policy:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr    HARVEY  of  Indiana: 

H.J.  Res.  976.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  volun- 
tary    participation     in     prayer     in     public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HOLLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  977.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
national  education  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.J.  Res.  978.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
national  education  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  EducaUon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  979.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SECREST: 

•HJ.  Res.  980.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Teenage  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  619.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  2  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Conflicts    Between    the    Federal    Research 


Programs  and  the  Nation's  Goals  for  Higher 
EducaUon";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  630.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  giving  of  cigarettes  in  hospitals  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  CARTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  631.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  giving  of  cigarettes  in  hospitals  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 

H.  Con.  Res.  622.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  giving  of  cigarettes  in  hospitals  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  633.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  giving  of  cigarettes  In  hospitals  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

H.  Res.  794.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  addlUonal  copies  of  part  1  of  the 
committee  print  enUtled  "Conflicts  Between 
the  Federal  Research  Programs  and  the  Na- 
tion's Goals  for  Higher  Education";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  795.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings  en- 
titled, "Conflicts  Between  the  Federal  Re- 
search Programs  and  the  Nation's  Goals  for 
Higher  Education";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  796.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  of  additional  Capitol  Police  for 
duty  under  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR.  13963.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Maria 
Christine  Munoz  de  Reyes  and  Juan  Pedro 
Reyes-Munoz;     to    the    Conmilttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  13963.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Chain 
Hoong    Yuen;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJI.  13964.  A   bUl   for  the  relief   of   Chai- 
Ming  Liu:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  13965.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ko 
Chuen  Po;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HJI.  13966.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJI.  13967.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kinuyo 
Nlshlbayashi  and  the  estate  of  her  husband, 
Kasuke  Nlshlbayashi;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJI.  13968.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Joao 
Borges  Tavares  de  Oliveira;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  13969.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marte  de 
PatlmA  Oouvela  VlctorU;  to  the  Cotmnittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Hi  POWELL: 

H.R.  18970.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Santlno 
Badalajnentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  1S971.  A  bra  for  the  relief  of  Caloftero 
Di  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJ».  13972  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
E»po«lto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  13973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OlorU 
Syltva  Ooldaon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Hit.  1S974.  A  btU  for  the  relief  of  Baidaa- 
s&re  Maraaa;  to  tha  Cammlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  I897S.  A  blU  f or  tba  rallef  o<  Oluaeppa 
Pluchlnotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  13978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ITuiuslo 
VIgglano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  13977.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenao 
VltAle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOTBAL: 

HJl.  13978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hung 
Shlk  Park  and  his  wife.  Myoung  Hee  Park;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WTATT: 
HJl.   13979.  A  blU  lor  the   relief  of  John 
Baak  (Hanna  Riak) ;  to  the  Committee  on  ih« 
Judiciary. 

PETmONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
86».  The  SPEAKSB  preaented  a  peutloa  or 
th*  prealdent.  Foggy  Bottom  Association, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  relative  to  home  rule  lor 
the  ciUsena  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
District  of  Columbia. 


E  X  r  E  N  s 


Byeforujiiao    independence   D«y 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    JOHN  D    DiNGEU 

or    MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  DINOKTJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
again  celebrate  Ihe  anniversary  of  Byel- 
orussian Independence  Day,  March  25. 
1918  It  Is  gratifying  to  be  reminded  of 
the  importance  of  Ideas  In  a  world  which 
spf-ms  to  be  Impressed  chiefly  by  facta 
a.^d  actions. 

We  aire,  to  be  sure,  honoring  a  very 
Important  fact — the  emergence  of  Byel- 
oru.ssia  as  an  Independent  democratic 
republic  Yet  that  fact  and,  alas,  even 
the  exL-it.^ncp  of  the  Byelorussian  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  in  its  truly  independ- 
ent fnrm  were  of  short  duration  In  the 
a;;r.al.s    .f  history. 

The  Kl.  a  behind  that  fact  was,  how- 
ever hui-dreds  of  years  old.  and  It  had 
persisted  and  has  slnco  persisted  In  spite 
of  all  aitempts  to  eradicate  It. 

The  very  briefness  of  the  actual  ezlst- 
er.ce  of  that  independent  Republic  em- 
phasizes the  strength  of  the  Idea  that 
brought  It  Into  existence  and  which  has 
kept  It  ailve  in  the  minds  of  the  Byelo- 
ra.s.sian  people  for  the  nearly  half  cen- 
tu.-y  since  repressive  Soviet  measures 
turned  it  Into  a  component  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  alleged  sovereignty  of  the  Byelo- 
rus.slan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  In  the 
U.iiied  N'atlons  Is  a  hollow  mockery.  It 
u  merely  a  designation  by  the  Soviets 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  an  additional 
sympathetic  vote  In  that  assembly:  and 
completely  violated  by  them  in  all  other 
respects. 

Despite  earlier  Russian  and  later 
Soviet  domination  and  cruel  reprearton 
of  all  evidence  of  nationalistic  tendencies 
in  the  Byelorussian  S.SJI..  however,  the 
Idea  of  true  independence  for  Byelorussia 
hai  coctii'iUed  to  flourish  for  centuries. 
Por  the  Lndevendenceof  the  Byelorussian 
LVmocratic  Republic  which  we  cele- 
brate today  was  tti*  fuirrDnatlrin  "'  the 
hopes  and  "tT^-r-  -^f  r^.=  -....ipi^>  f  that 
count.'->-  ?rt,o  had  .^iouisht  to  be  free  for 
hundred  of  years  In  spite  of  cruel  baf- 
fetlng  from  one  to  another  by  their  cov- 
etous  neighbors — Russia.   Poland.  Oer- 
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many,  and  Russia  agsdn — the  Byelo- 
russian people  had  nevertheless  main- 
tained their  determination  to  be  free, 
their  faith  In  the  eventual  attainment  of 
freedom,  and  also  their  homogeneity  of 
culture  and  custom.  Despite  all  outward 
pressures  they  were  to  succeed  in  bring- 
ing their  Idea  to  fruition;  and  for  a  short 
time  the  Byelorussians  enjoyed  true 
Independence. 

When  the  Soviet  armies  crushed  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  as  an 
Independent  nation,  and  took  it  over 
completely,  destroying  all  but  Its  nom- 
inal outward  Independence,  the  Idea  of 
true  Independence  did  not  die.  Despite 
all  Soviet  efforts  to  eradicate  it.  It  per- 
sists. 

We  In  the  United  States,  who  have 
cherished  the  idea  of  freedom  from  our 
earliest  beginnings,  honor  it  today  In 
the  Byelorusalan  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. Against  all  odds,  the  free  spirit  of 
Byelorussia  prevails. 


Bjel 


o  r  u  s  s  I .-!  rs 


Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23,  1966 

Mr.  WYTttJgR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  48 
years  ago,  after  centurle*  of  enslavement 
and  oppression,  the  Byelorussian  people 
declared  to  all  mankind  they  were  a  free 
and  Independent  people.  This  declara- 
tion followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Russian 
Ccimmuntet  revolution  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Romanovs.  The  reality  of  free- 
dom was  short  bved.  for  before  a  full 
7*mr  had  passed,  the  Russian  Red  Army 
marched  throogh  the  countryside,  and 
Byelorussia  was  again  under  Russian 
ccmtroL 

Rahel.  the  medieval  Christian  chroni- 
def .  wrote  many  years  aco: 

To  have  freedom  la  only  to  have  that  which 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  ns  to  be 
what  we  onght  to  be.  and  to  poeseas  what 
we  ought  to  possess. 

Today  BydoruBsla  la  not  free.    The 

Byelorussians  have  no  way  to  assert  their 
own  national  Identity.    They  cannot  be 


what  they  want  to  be.  or  possess  that 
which  they  want  to  possess.  They  are 
being  denied  their  own  individual  history, 
culture,  and  national  pride.  They  are 
clearly  and  simply  a  ward  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

As  freemen  who  do  not  take  our  free- 
doms and  liberties  for  granted,  we  are  a 
link  between  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  and  those  who 
aspire  to  be  free  and  ?uide  their  own 
destiny.  On  this  48th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  Independence,  let  us  re- 
affirm to  the  Byelorussian  people  that 
their  hopes  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
the  free  world. 


Pakittaa  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  t.  PUWai 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  19th  anniversary  of  Independ- 
ence for  the  people  of  Pakistan.  This  Is 
a  memorable  occasion,  and  we  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  warm  felici- 
tations to  Hla  Excellency  Ayub  Khan, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Pakistan; 
and  to  His  Excellency  Ghulam  Ahmed, 
the  Pakistani  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Idea  of  independence  grew  In  the 
1930's.  was  foetered  by  the  Muslim  League 
In  the  1940's,  and  from  It  has  evolved  the 
present  state  of  Pakistan,  one  of  the 
letiders  of  the  new  Afro- Asian  states.  At 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  Britain 
undertook  steps  to  grant  Independence  to 
India.  However,  the  Indian  National 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  were 
unaUe  to  agree  on  either  the  terms  for 
drafting  a  constitution  or  for  setting  up 
an  Interim  government. 

Then  on  June  3,  1947,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment announced  it  would  give  Inde- 
pendwice  to  two  separate  states — India 
and  Pakistan.  Pakistan  was  to  consist 
of  the  contiguous  Moslem  majority  areas 
of  BrlUah  India.  On  August  14.  1947. 
Pakistan  became  an  Independent  nation 
within  the  Commonwealth. 


Independence  did  not  bring  Immediate 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  i>eople  of 
Pakistan.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
shocked  Into  the  reality  of  how  much 
hard  work  and  sacrifice  lay  before  them. 
Difficulties  emanating  from  religious  dif- 
ferences, political  unrest,  and  economic 
handicaps  all  proved  too  much  for  the 
Government  to  handle,  and  in  1958  under 
the  leadership  of  Gen.  Ayub  Khan,  the 
military  carried  out  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. Under  General  Ayub's  leadership 
stability  emerged,  and  by  1962  the  new 
National  Assembly  convened  and  promul- 
gated the  new  constitution.  That  was 
on  March  23  and  has  been  designated  as 
Pakistan's  Independence  Day. 

Pakistan  has  been  concentrating  on 
diversifying  its  economy  from  a  depend- 
ence on  agriculture  to  a  more  even  basis 
In  which  Industry  might  play  a  larger 
role.  Natural  resources  have  not  been 
exploited  to  their  capacity  yet,  though 
there  Is  hope  that  the  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  supplies  may  be  Increasingly 
developed. 

While  there  have  been  some  differences 
of  opinion  between  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States,  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  stUl  warm.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  expect  they  will  continue  to 
remain  so.  Pakistan's  relations  with 
India  are  still  distant,  though  there  is  the 
constant  hope  that  the  Tashkent  Agree- 
ment of  January  1966  will  go  a  long  way 
to  eroding  some  of  the  hostility  between 
those  two  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  19  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  Is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  time.  And  yet,  in  the 
case  of  Pakistan  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve that  national  leadership  has  ex- 
hibited much  wisdom,  diplomacy,  and 
reason  in  Its  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  international  community.  I 
hope  that  this  trend  will  continue.  As 
I  express  my  congratulations  to  Presi- 
dent Ayub  and  the  people  of  Pakistan,  I 
am  confident  they  will  continue  to  carry 
on  the  magnificent  work  to  which  they 
have  pledged  their  economic  development 
program  and  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
betterment  of  their  country. 


article  are  well  worth  reading.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Boyer  for  a  Job  well  done. 
Mr.  Boyer  was  able  to  touch  upon  every 
timely  aspect  of  Wyoming's  scenery,  In- 
dustry, recreational  facilities,  educational 
development  and  heritage  held  very  dear 
to  the  heart's  of  every  Wyomlnglte  In  a 
tasteful  and  informative  manner.  My 
only  thought  while  reading  this  article 
was  you  must  read  and  enjoy  It. 


Wyoming:  High,  Wide,  Wiady 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  wTOMiNa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1966,  Issue  of  National  Geographic 
»*«azlne  contains  a  brUliant  article  by 
David  S.  Boyer  entitled  "Wyoming :  High, 
^^e.  and  Windy,"  which  I  should  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  exquisite  photography  and  the  cov- 
erage of  all  important  points  of  interest 
to  Wyoming  which  appear  in  this  40-page 
CXn 41&— Part  5 


Record  Number  of  Watershed  Projects 
Approved  in  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

or  ifomzsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 196i 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  year  Just  ended  the 
Congress  gave  Its  approval  to  80  water- 
shed projects  imder  I»ubllc  Law  566. 
Combined  with  the  20  smaller  projects 
authorized  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  this  was  the 
largest  number  ever  approved  in  1  year. 
It  is  a  fitting  indication  of  tills  body's 
Interest  In  improved  water  and  related 
Isuid  resources. 

A  good  example  of  the  worth  of  water- 
shed project  activity  exists  in  my  own 
State.  Structural  and  land  treatment 
measures  in  the  Chippewa  River  tribu- 
taries and  Hawk  Creek  pilot  watershed 
project  were  completed  Just  in  time  this 
past  spring  to  take  a  real  test. 

The  spring  of  1965  saw  one  of  the  worst 
spring  floods  in  Minnesota  history. 
Heavy  March  snows  resulted  in  accumu- 
lations of  up  to  55  inches.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  fast  snowmelt  and 
torrential  rains  that  set  the  stage  for  the 
floods.  This  was  in  addition  to  thick  ice 
on  the  streams  and  lakes.  When  the  ice 
smarted  moving  and  Jamming,  it  created  a 
real  flood  hazard. 

Mr.  Ronald  Anfinson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Swift  County  News  at  Ben- 
son, spoke  of  the  project's  effect  in  an 
editorial: 

Though  this  city  will  always  be  spared 
major  flooding  Irom  the  Chippewa  River,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  Mud  Creek  (watershed 
project)  we  would  have  found  water  lapping 
at  our  doorstep,  causing  difficulty  and  dam- 
age. Farms  along  the  Mud  Creek  water- 
shed project  area  would  have  been  inun- 
dated— not  for  a  week  or  so,  but  for  weeks. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  Sbakopee  Creek 
watershed.  Had  the  Chippewa  River  been 
the  shallow,  narrow,  tree-choked,  meandering 
stream  it  was  before  completion  of  the 
Mud  Creek  watershed  project,  this  com- 
munity would  be  exi>erlenclng  considerable 
hardship  •  •  •  bad  enough  to  result  In 
thousands  of  dollars  In  property  damage  and 
lost  land. 

The  large  detention  reservoirs  on  Sha- 
kopee  Creek  stored  thousands  of  acre- 
feet  of  water.  These  reservoirs  reduced 
and  in  many  cases  eliminated  flooding 


of  the  cropland  below.  Cropland  that 
was  flooded  remained  that  way  only  for 
2  to  4  days,  where  previously  It  would 
have  lasted  several  weeks.  Due  to  the 
quick  recession  of  floodwaters  In  the  flood 
plains  It  was  possible  to  get  crops  planted 
with  very  Uttle  delay. 

Upland  flooding  and  erosion  were 
greatly  reduced  by  the  Installation  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures 
throughout  the  watershed,  including  ter- 
races, field  windbreaks,  contour  strip- 
cropping,  and  many  farm  ponds. 

Mr.  Anfinson  continued  in  a  later 
article: 

ThU  area,  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government,  has  taken  sensible  meas\ires  to 
meet  the  menace  of  high  water.  Our  water- 
shed projects,  covering  mUUons  of  acres, 
demonstrated  their  great  worth  In  recent 
days.  These  projects  are  costing  the  Indi- 
viduals and  organUiatlons  affected  consider- 
able money,  but  the  savings  from  1  year  such 
as  this  wUl  more  than  offset  the  entire  cost  in 
many  instances.  We  dldnt  have  to  sell  a 
part  of  our  Independence  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  we  did  take  advantage  of  Gov- 
ernment aiding  us  In  what  was  impossible  on 
a  strictly  local  basis.  Perhaps  by  the  next 
flood  year,  more  communities,  now  fighting 
desperately  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
high  water,  will  have  taken  similar  measures. 

Mr.  Anfinson  has  summed  it  up  well. 
The  efforts  of  the  local  people  who  are 
willing  to  spend  their  own  moneys  in 
worthwhile  resource  development  ac- 
tivities deserve  the  continued  strong 
support  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 


Independence  of  Byelorussia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

F 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLilER 

or  rLUNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  23,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  of  America  has  enjoyed 
almost  two  centuries  of  Independence, 
having  severed  its  ties  with  Great  Britain 
July  4,  1776.  Most  of  the  coimtriea  of 
North  America  and  South  America  con- 
sist of  nations  which  long  ago  threw  off 
the  yokes  of  various  European  powers. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  witnessed  the 
coming  of  independence  to  scores  of  new 
countries  on  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Americans  of  all  shades  of  politi- 
cal opinion  have  welcomed  these  Infant 
lands  to  the  family  of  nations. 

While  we  have,  through  the  years,  re- 
joiced whenever  men  have  thrown  off 
the  chains  of  colonialism,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  been  saddened  when  the  lights 
of  freedom  have  been  extinguished  in 
nations  which  once  enjoyed  freedom  and 
independence.  One  of  the  many  peoples 
who  have  lost  their  freedom  in  modem 
times  are  the  Byelorussians,  who  are  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curttdn. 

After  the  collapse  of  czarist  Russia 
during  World  War  I,  the  Byelorussians 
proclaimed  their  Independence  by  estab- 
lishing   the    Byelorussian    Democratic 
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Republic.  Unfortunately,  their  freedom 
was  shortlived.  The  Communists  who 
had  sel2«d  power  in  Russia  soon  con- 
quered Byelorussia  and  made  it  part  of 
the  Soviet  empire. 

Friday,  March  25,  wiU  be  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Bye- 
lorussian Independence.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
may  soon  celebrate  the  return  of  freedom 
rather  than  commemorate  an  independ- 
ence that  has  been  destroyed  by  a  ruth- 
less tyrant. 

May  God  grant  that  the  Byelorussians, 
as  well  as  other  peoples  who  now  live 
under  the  Communist  terror,  will,  at  an 
early  date,  regain  their  freedom. 


Cotton  Checkoff  Bill 


HON 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Tm<'\u^  (]    ACfRNETHY 

OF    MI.SSI.S.SIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that  on  March  3 
during  the  deliberation  on  H.R.  12322, 
more  particularly  known  as  the  cotton 
checkoff  bill,  I  offered  certain  amend- 
ments. The  purpose  of  one  particular 
amendment  was  to  strike  from  the  bill  a 


provision  which  would  enable  a  few  large 
cotton  producers  to  literally  overwhelm 
thousands  of  small  producers  in  the  ref- 
erendum to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
checkoff  program  would  be  put  into 
effect. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  numerous 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  farms  by 
States  and  the  volume  of  cotton  produced 
by  size  of  farm.  After  considerable  re- 
search this  information  is  now  available 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  provide 
this  detailed  information  for  the  particu- 
lar benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the  cot- 
ton fanners  of  the  14  cotton-producing 
States.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables: 
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Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  balet  produced,  1959 
Centua  of  Agriculture,  totals  for  14  States 


Number 
of  (amis 

Number 

o(  bales 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative  per- 
centage of— 

Bales  per  (arm 

Total 
farms 

Total 
produo- 

tlOD 

Total 
farms 

Total 
produc- 
tion 

10,000  or  mor»  

8,000  to  9,909 

4,000  to  4,900. 

3,000  to  3,099 

3,000  10  2,980 

1,800  to  1,000 

1,000  to  1,480 

600  to  909 

8 

18 

17 

42 

101 

138 

419 

1,819 

8,626 

1^417 

26,431 

12,302 

19,976 

39,906 

106.202 

371.406 

191.  Ill 

113,667 

74.614 

14a  883 

2H223 

230;  211 

801,782 

1.200.086 

2.803.028 

2.007.48H 

1.798.861 

638.179 

67a  741 

94a  668 

1,  420,  091 

1.184.606 

a003 
.004 
.003 
.01 
.02 
.03 
.08 
.36 

1.  r2 

3.07 
6.26 
2.47 
3.98 
7.97 
20.96 
64.06 

1.38 
.82 
.64 

1.0(2 

1.69 

1.66 

3.63 

8.67 

18.08 

1M6 

12.99 

3.89 

4.88 

6.80 

laae 

886 

aoo2 

.006 
.009 
.02 
.04 
.07 
.16 
.51 
Z23 
8.30 

ias6 

13.03 
17.01 
24.98 
45.94 

loaoo 

1.38 
2.20 
Z74 
i76 
6.46 
7.11 
ia74 
10  41 

20r)  to499 

37  40 

100  to  199 

SO  to  99 

6Z66 
66.64 

40  to  49 

80  53 

30  to  30      

74.38 

20  to  20      

81  18 

10  to  19      

91  44 

I'ndcr  10 

loaoo 

Total 

602.008 

13,840,044 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  1999:  8  Urge  farms  In  California  produced  191.111  balee:  43,719 
small  farms  (leaa  than  10  bales)  In  Alabama  produced  184,856  bales; 
26.879  srr.n".  farms  In  Georgia  produced  only  123,951  bales;  45.228 
sma.:  fa.-T  .^  in  North  Carolina  produced  174.920  bale«;  and  33,270 
srr.a'   ',r:..     in  South  Carolina  produced  139,409  bales. 

:^  "  .-      -krest  farms  In  California  produced  254.489  bales,  or  more 
;  a:        ■  246  937  bales  produced  by  36.194  19-bale-or-less  producers  In 

TLiri«en  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cotton -producing  farms 
accounted  for  over  69  percent  of  total  cotton  production. 

Alabama — Distribution    of  cotton    production    by    number   of   bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  (arm 

Number 
ol  (arms 

Number 

of  bales 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative 
peroeotage  of— 

Farms 

Produc- 
tkn 

Farms 

Produc- 
tion 

1.000  or  mors 

800  to  900 

I 

10 

I         126 

313 

996 

730 

1.683 

12,667 
43,719 

1.118 

5.978 

34.718 

4a  642 

64.610 

31.838 

63.123 

92.602 

166,606 

184,866 

aoo2 

.02 

.30 

.49 

1.86 

1.14 

Z47 

&18 

19.63 

68.83 

a  17 

.88 

MS 

6.01 

9.86 

4.71 

7.86 

13.71 

24.66 

27.33 

a002 

.02 

.22 

.71 

Z27 

3.41 

6.88 

1X06 

31.68 

loaoo 

a  17 

1.06 
8.18 
U19 
21.74 
26.48 
34.31 
48.02 
72.67 

loa  00 

300  to  400 

100  to  100 

60  to  80 

40  to  40 

30  to  30 

20  to  29 

JO  to  19 

Under  10 

Total 

63,980 

676,271 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  round  numbers.  32  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  73  percent 
of  Alabama's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  in  California  produced  254,489  bales,  or 
69,633  bales  more  than  the  43,719  smallest  cotton  farms  In  Alabama. 


Arizona — Distribution    of  cotton    production    by    number   of  bales 
produced,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  (arm 

Number 

Number 
of  bales 
produced 

Percentage  of— 

Comulative 
percentage  ol— 

of  farnu 

Farms 

Produc- 
tion 

Farms 

Produc- 

tiOQ 

6,000  or  more 

4,000  to  4,999 

3,000  to  3,999 

2,000  to  2,999 

1,800  to  1,999 

1,000  to  1,490 

8aotooe9 

3 

6 

7 

19 

27 

72 

231 

604 

499 

340 

161 

92 

163 

174 

144 

20,443 

28, 478 

22,936 

44,129 

46,783 

85,768 

164,939 

164,681 

67,399 

23,366 

6,428 

3,135 

3,719 

2,376 

787 

a  12 

.28 

.29 

.78 

1.12 

2.97 

9  54 

2a  81 

2a  60 

14.04 

6.23 

3.80 

6.32 

7.18 

6.98 

3.09 

3.86 

3.47 

6.67 

6.92 

1Z97 

23.43 

23.39 

iai9 

3.63 
.97 
.48 
..W 
.36 
.12 

a  12 

.37 

.66 

l.U 

2.86 

6.83 

16.07 

38.88 

66.48 

7a  82 

76.78 

80.88 

86.87 

94.08 

loaoo 

3.08 

laii 

17.08 
2100 
36.97 
60  40 
83.78 
9198 
97.81 
88  48 
88.86 
89.82 
99.88 
100.00 

200  to  400 

100  to  199 

60  to  99 

40  to  49 

30  to  39 

20  to  29 

10  to  19 

Under  10.  - 

Total 

2,422 

661,326 

100.00 

loaoo 

In  round  numbers,  16  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  60  percent 
of  ArlBona's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  264,488  bales,  or 
147,320  bales  more  than  the  1,653  smallest  cotton  farms  In  Arlsona. 


Arkansas — Distribution  of  cotton   production   by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  farm 

Number 
of  (arms 

Number 

of  bales 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative 
percentage  ol— 

Farms 

Produc- 
tion 

Farms 

Produc- 
tion 

4,000  or  more 

3,000  to  3,999 

2,000  to  2,990 

1,600  to  1,900 

1,000  to  1,400 

600  to  909 

1 

3 

6 

7 

37 

338 

1,178 

1,874 

8,435 

1.600 

2,874 

4.263 

8^006 

ia460. 

4.366 

0,468 

14,880 

11,447 

44,207 

186,386 

340,436 

254.060 

231. 172 

70,014 

80  621 

101,  870 

125,425 

61,464 

aooa 

.01 
.02 
.02 

.11 

ll 

4.88 

7.67 

13.33 

26.00 

20.88 

a29 

.62 

.88 

.76 

2.02 

10  26 

23.06 

16.83 

16.26 

4.62 

6.07 

6.70 

8.34 

3.40 

aon 

.01 

.03 

.06 

.16 

.84 

4.20 

0.68 

10  44 

34.03 

31.70 

43.03 

70  02 

lOOOO 

028 
.81 
1.89 
2«8 
8.57 
18.82 

200  to  499 

38.88 

100  to  190 

85.71 

60  to  09 

70  97 

40  to  49 

75.89 

80  to  39 

81.86 

20  to  29 

88.» 

10  to  19 

96. « 

Under  10. 

loaoo 

Total 

Si  866 

1,51\366 

100.  00          inn  nn 

In  roxmd  numbers.  18  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  71  percent 
of  Arkansas'  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254.489  bales,  or 
76,610  bales  more  than  the  19,545  smallest  cotton  farms  In  Arkansas. 


California — Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  AgricuUws 


Bales  per  (arm 

Number 
of  l^rms 

Number 

ofbOa 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative 
percentage  ol— 

Farms 

Prodne- 
Uoa 

Farms 

Produo- 
tlon 

10,000  or  mors 

J,00O  to  9,999 

4,00r  to  4,999 

1,000  to  3.990 

2,000  to  2,000 

1,800  to  1,009 

1,000  to  1,490 

iU)  to999 

8 

10 

7 

27 

42 

63 

140 

476 

1,296 

1,357 

1,630 

605 

793 

972 

962 

610 

191,111 

61.378 

32,182 

01.268 

90,066 

81.800 

167,334 

321,743. 

302,011 

188,546 

100,200 

28,816 

20.892 

33,460 

18,780 

»,ieo 

aoe 
.11 

.08 

.31 

.48 

.80 

1.60 

6.43 

14.77 

16.48 

17.46 

6.79 

9.04 

11.09 

ia86 

t.83 

laso 

3.46 

L76 

4.96 

.'.89 

4.89 

9.10 

17.60 

21.32 

10  26 

6.06 

1.89 

1.46 

1.28 

.76 

.17 

a  00 

.20 

.28 

.6(1 

1.07 

1.67 

3.27 

8.70 

23.47 

38.06 

66.40 

63.19 

72.23 

83.32 

04.18 

loaoo 

10.30 
13.84 
16.60 
20.68 
26.04 
30  83 
39.93 
67.43 
78.78 
80.00 
0106 
06.34 
07.80 
00.06 
00.83 
100.00 

JOO  to  499 

100  to  199 

(0to99. 

40  to  49.    

10  to  39 

JO  to  29 

10  to  19 

Under  10 

Total 

8,767 

\.«A,vn 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  round  numbers,  23  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  79  percent 
of  California's  cotton  production. 

The  62  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  more  cotton 
(66,630  bales)  than  the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina. 


Georgia — Distribution    of  cotton    production    by   number   of   bales 
produced,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


• 

Bales  per  (arm 

Number 
of  farms 

Number 

of  bales 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative 
percentage  of— 

Fanns 

Prodiio- 
Uon 

Fanns 

Produc- 
tion 

EOOormore 

300  to  490 

8 

68 

303 

876 

766 

i,2n 

2,073 

0,316 

26,870 

&t46 

it;  SSI 

StL462 
67,460 
82, 019 
41,072 
eO,S26 
124^866 
1^161 

003 

.16 

.72 

X06 

1.78 

3.00 

7.00 

21.04 

63.32 

1.04 

8.47 

7.68 

1L18 

&41 

8.17 

18.60 

24.33 

24.U 

002 

.18 

.00 

Z06 

4.74 

7.74 

14.74 

30  68 

100.00 

L04 
4.61 
12.19 
23.37 
29.78 
37.98 
81.64 
76.87 
lOOOO 

100  to  180 

to  to  99 

40  to  49 

10  to  39 

a  to  29 

10  to  19 

Under  10   

Total 

42,460 

611^742 

lOOOO 

100.00 

In  round  numbers,  37  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  76  percent 
of  Georgia's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254,489  bales,  or 
130,538  bales  more  than  the  26,879  smaUeet  cotton  farms  In  Georgia. 
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Louisiana— Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


Biilfs  per  farm 

Number 
of  terns 

Number 

ofbalse 

produesd 

Peroentace  of— 

Comnlative 
percentage  of— 

Farms 

Produc- 
tion 

Farms 

Frodus- 
Uon 

1*10  or  more 

1,000  to  1,409. 
MO  to  999 

2 

13 

60 

273 

386 

600 

380 

768 

1,804 

6,580 

14,420 

3,602 
15,002 
38,741 
78.267 
62,472 
47.M6 
16,082 
26,876 
42,180 
75,041 
67,888 

aoi 

.05 

.24 

1.13 

1.68 

2.83 

1.60 

3.10 

7.40 

22.92 

60.16 

078 

3.24 

8.37 

1&91 

11.38 

10  23 

S.66 

6.48 

9.16 

18.21 

14.60 

aoi 

.06 

.30 

1.42 

3.00 

6.83 

7.43 

10  63 

17.08 

40  86 

loaoo 

078 
4.02 

*1<'U)499._ 

100  to  199 

12.39 
29.30 

Mto«9 

40  68 

« to  49.. 

60  91 

»to39. : 

64.66 

»toS9       

10tol9._ 
Tnder  lO. 

60  04 
60.19 
86.40 

lOOOO 

Total 

24,370 

462,880 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  round  numbers,  18  percent  of  the  farms  aocotinted  for  60  percent 
™  LouUlana's  cotton  producUon. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254,489  bales,  or 
'^-oa  bales  more  than  the  22,967  cotton  farms  that  produced  lees 
«*n  60  bales  in  LoulsUna. 


Afississippt—DistribiUion  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  farm 

Number 
of  tferms 

Number 

of  bales 

prodaoed 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative 

Farms 

Produo- 
ttaD 

Farms 

Produc- 
tkn 

6,000  or  more 

4,000  to  4,000 

3,000  to  3,088 

2,000  to  2,000 

1,600  to  1,990 

1,000  to  1,400 

600  to  999 

16 

67 

206 

037 

063 

1.602 

061 

1,861 

6,873 

10,878 

46.404 

6,781 

4,307 

3,800 

18, 121 

24,680 

80,634 

107.206 

286, 862 

132.380 

100,333 

41.406 

61,S4« 

136,880 

364,002 

100,673 

a  001 

.001 

.001 

.01 

.02 

.00 

.38 

1.21 

1.23 

1.06 

L25 

2.40 

7.60 

2&08 

68.78 

0.87 

.28 

.24 

.97 

1.88 

6.18 

1Z67 

18.43 

8.60 

6.87 

2.67 

3.04 

a77 

17.00 
12.83 

0.001 

.002 

.003 

.01 

.03 

.12 

.60 

1.71 

2.04 

4.80 

6.14 

8.64 

16.14 

41.22 

lOOOO 

OS7 

.66 

.80 

1.88 

3.44 

8.82 

21.29 

30.72 

48.22 

64.70 

67.46 

61.40 

7017 

87.17 

loaoo 

200  to  490 

100  to  190 

60  to  90 

40  to  49 

SO  to  30 

20  to  20 

10  to  10 

Under  10 

Total 

77,244 

1,  686,  762 

loaoo 

100.00 

In  round  numbers,  16  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  70  percent 
of  Mississippi's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254,489  bales,  or 
64,816  bales  more  than  the  46,404  smallest  cotton  farms  In  Mississippi. 

Missouri — Distribution  of  cotton   production    by    number   of   bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  (arm 

Number 
of  terns 

Number 

of  bales 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

CumukUv* 
percentage  of— 

Farms 

Produc- 
tion 

Farms 

Prodtie- 

tiOD 

6,000  or  more 

4,000  to  4.900 

1 

6,600 

OOl 

1.44 

OOl 

1.44 

3,000  to  3,000 

2.000  to  2,000 

1,600  to  1,000 

8 

6^800 

.08 

L48 

.04 

2.83 

1,000  to  1,400 

too  to  000 

6 

SO 

218 

710 

1,7?8 

719 

1,197 

1,616 

2,133 

1,728 

6,800 
18,684 
69,220 
07,719 
116.  742 
31,846 
40,293 
35.790 
30.624 

0.118 

.06 

.80 

ZIO 

7.11 

17.20 

7.21 

11.00 

15.10 

21.37 

17.28 

1.22 

4.08 

1Z02 

21.31 

28.46 

084 

8.70 

7.81 

068 

1.00 

.00 

.SO 

2.66 

0l09 

28.88 

SllO 

4018 

61.87 

82.74 

lOOOO 

4.14 

200  to  400 

8.  20 

100  to  100 

2L  12 

60  to  00 

42.  43 

40  to  40 

67.  80 

30  to  30 

74.73 
83  63 

20  to  29 

10  to  19 

01.  S3 

Under  10 

loaoo 

Total 

0,081 

468,485 

lOOOO 

lOOOO 

1 

1 

In  round  numbers,  27  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  68  percent 
of  Missouri's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  Calif omU  produced  254,489  bales,  or 
107,318  bales  more  than  the  7,288  cotton  farms  that  produced  less 
than  50  bales  in  Missotirt 

New  Mexico — Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  tem 

Number 
of  terns 

Number 

of  bales 

produced 

FercentMe  of— 

Comulsttve 
percentage  of— 

Farms 

Prodnc- 

UOD 

Farms 

Produc- 
tion 

2,000  or  more 

1,600  to  1,000 

1,000  to  1,400 

600  to  999 

2 

1 

7 

61 

329 

644 

648 

208 

231 

270 

362 

343 

4,300 

1,800 

8,104 

33,297 

03,387 

76,364 

46,432 

8,847 

7,821 

6,213 

4,788 

1,871 

007 

.03 

.24 

1.71 

U.OS 

18.24 

21.63 

6.97 

7.74 

9.08 

11.80 

IL60 

1.47 

.51 

2.78 

11.41 

31.99 

26.82 

16.90 

3.03 

Z6B 

2.18 

1.64 

.64 

007 
.10 
.34 

2.06 
13.08 
31.32 
62.94 
6a  91 
67.66 
76.70 
8S.S0 

loaoo 

1.47 
1.96 

4.76 

300  to  489._ 

100tol99.„ 

60  to  90 

48.16 
73.98 

40  to  40 

92.91 
95.59 
97.72 
99.36 
100.00 

30  to  30 

30  to  29 

10  to  19 

Under  10. 

Total 

2,863 

301,034 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  rotind  numbers,  31  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  74  percent 
of  New  Mexico's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254.489  bales  or 
9.756  bales  more  than  the  2.923  cotton  farms  that  produced  less  than 
600  bales  in  New  Idezico. 
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North   Carolina — Dutrtbution   of  eoUon   production  by   number  of 
baU»  produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


March  23,  1966 


BalMpcrftfin 

Nnmber 
ofbmu 

Nninbar 

of  bales 

produced 

Pereentace  of— 

CmnuJathre 
percentage  of— 

Ttimt 

Produc- 
doo 

Farma 
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In  round  numbers.  14  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  44  percent 
of  North  Carolina's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farma  In  California  produced  364.489  bales,  or 
4,863  bales  more  than  the  60.973  smallest  cotton  farms  In  North 
Carolina. 

Oklahoma — Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 
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In  round  numbers.  33  percent  of  the  farms  accoimted  for  Tl  percent 
of  Olclahonia's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  264.489  bales,  or 
51  938  bales  more  than  the  15,258  cotton  farms  that  prodiKed  less 
than  60  bales  In  Oklahoma. 

South  Carolina — Distribution  of  eoUon  production  by  number  of 
bales  produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 
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In  round  numbers,  36  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  66  Der«.n» 
of  South  Carolina's  cotton  production.  i^'^'^eni 

The  18  largest  cotton  famu  in  CalUomla  produced  264  489  bales  or 
8,248  bales  more  than  the  41.346  smallest  cotton  farms  In  Sonn, 
Carolina.  ""uia 

Tennessee — Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 
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In  round  numbers.  23  percent  of  the  farma  accounted  for  69  percent 
of  Tennessee's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  264,489  bales  or 
3,890  balee  more  than  the  29.191  smallest  cotton  farma  In  Tennessee. 


Texas— Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  balet 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 
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In  round  numbers.  28  percent  of  the  farma  accounted  for  79  percent 
of  Texas'  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  264.489  bales,  or 
147,619  bales  more  than  the  34.418  smallest  cotton  farma  In  Texas. 


Backward  Ho — At  >tate  i'eparlraent 
EX  I^a^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    TFNO  ROVfAilO 

or     WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
dt>:  ply  disturbed  by  newspaper  accounts 
>:  the  Stale  Department  reorganization 


that  would  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity Affairs — an  action  which  has  led  to 
the  resignation  of  its  Administrator. 
Abba  P.  Schwartz.  I  am  happy  to  join  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  urging  that 
this  matter  be  investigated  thoroughly 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Schwartz,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  the  last  several  years,  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Administrator,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
our  ofBclal  attitude  toward  travel  both 


Into  and  out  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  disastrous  if  this  trend  should 
be  reversed. 

I  know  of  dozens  of  Instances  in  which 
foreign  oCQcials,  educators,  and  publicists 
who  needed  to  have  their  misconceptions 
of  America  corrected  and  whose  under- 
standing and  good  will  could  have  been 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  us  were  denied 
visas  because  oflBcials  In  Washington 
drafted  regulations  on  admissibility 
going    even    beyond    the   letter   of   the 
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McCarran-Walter  Act  and  consular  offi- 
cers interpreted  those  regulations  with 
inflexible  rigidity. 

All  this  has  changed  in  recent  years. 
It  would  be  disastrous  If  the  spirits  of 
Joe  McCarthy  and  Scott  McLeod  should 
again  dominate  our  passport  and  visa 
policies.  Are  we  once  more  to  assume — 
or  act  as  if  we  assiuned — ^that  every  for- 
eign liberal  or  radical  is  an  enemy  agent, 
that  our  democracy  is  so  wobbly  that  a 
few  hundred  or  even  thousand  of  such 
visitors  would  topple  it,  and  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  so  untrustworthy  that 
they  must  not  be  permitted  to  examine 
other  societies  at  firsthand? 

This  may  not  be  the  Intent  of  the  re- 
organization, but  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  engineered — In  deep  secrecy,  with- 
out consulting  the  person  most  directly 
concerned — is  certainly  suspicious. 

Surely  consular  affairs  are  important 
enough  to  be  assigned  to  a  separate 
bureau,  not  relegated  to  an  already  over- 
worked and  exceptionally  competent 
man.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  William  J. 
Crockett. 

An  Inquiry  Is  In  order.  I  hope  it  Is 
begim  without  delay. 


Mid-America  Council  of  the  Boy  Scoats 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP    IfEBKABXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1965,  the  Mid-America  Council  No.  326, 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  headquar- 
tered at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  adopted  an  am- 
bitious 8-year  growth  program  known  as 
Breakthrough  for  Youth.  It  Is  designed 
to  make  possible  a  tremendous  growth  in 
Boy  Scout  membership  each  year  until 
1972,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  mid- 
America  area  can  serve  some  54,000  boys. 
This  would  be  50  percent  of  aU  available 
boys  at  that  time.  The  plan  not  only 
envisions  reaching  all  boys  who  desire 
to  be  Scouts,  but  provides  for  a  continu- 
al upgrading  of  the  program  offered. 

It  was  gratifying  for  me  learn  last 
week,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  plan  now 
having  been  in  effect  for  1  year  is  on 
target  and  there  Is  every  anUcipation  It 
will  continue  to  be  so  at  the  end  of  1966. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  leaders  in 
the  Mid- America  Council.  They  are  men 
of  vision  and  high  purpose.  They  seek 
to  make  the  opportunities  of  Scouting 
possible  for  thousands  of  new  boys  each 
year,  and  they  are  ever  alert  to  see  that 
the  quaUty  of  the  program  offered  shall 
be  Increasingly  good.  The  leaders  have 
seen  that  the  master  plan  of  operation 
was  carefully  drawn  and  is  both  practi- 
cal and  workable.  The  one  element  yet 
to  be  proven  is  their  faith  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mid- America  Council  will  back 
inelr  councU  with  the  necessary  sup- 
Port,  in  both  time  and  money. 

Service  hours  toUllng  hundreds  of 
wousands  are  given  each  year  by  dedi- 


cated volunteers  in  order  to  make  effec- 
tive the  splendid  character-citizenship 
training  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  If  these  hours  were  to  be 
translated  Into  dollars  and  cents,  the 
price  of  the  Boy  Scout  program  would 
be  staggering.  Since  this  is  not  the 
case,  however,  Scout  budget  needs  are 
very,  very  modest  indeed.  Particularly 
is  this  seen  by  comparing  the  Scout  budg- 
et with  request  from  correctional  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  for  re- 
habilitation purposes.  How  much  better 
to  put  only  a  fraction  of  this  cost  into 
the  "ounce  of  prevention"  the  Scouting 
movement  represents. 

The  Boy  Scout  program  all  over  Amer- 
ica Is  doing  a  truly  magnificent  Job  in 
fostering  the  Ideals  of  true  Americanism 
In  our  growing  boys.  In  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  statement  once 
made  by  the  beloved  Will  Rogers,  "The 
only  trouble  with  the  Boy  Scouts  Is — 
there  Just  ain't  enough  of  them." 

The  Mid-America  Council  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  making  a  sincere  effort  to 
remedy  this  situation. 


Byeloruisian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Byelorussians  are  perhaps  the  least 
known  of  the  many  peoples  forcibly 
brought  under  Soviet  communism.  One 
hears  of  the  Ukrainians,  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples, and  of  peoples  in  the  Caucasus. 
Even  those  in  distant  Asiatic  countries, 
such  as  the  Kazakhs,  Turkmens.  and  the 
Uzbeks,  are  often  heard  of  in  the  West. 
But  one  seldom  hears  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians, despite  the  fact  that  they,  as  an 
ethnic  group,  are  more  numerous  than 
most  of  the  nationality  groups  men- 
tioned. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Byelo- 
russians constitute  the  third  largest  eth- 
nic group  in  the  Soviet  Union;  only  the 
Russians  and  Ukrainians  are  more  nu- 
merous. 

The  history  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
has  been  as  glorious  as  the  histories  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbors.  From 
the  late  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  period,  this  sturdy 
people  has  occupied  the  central  area  east 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  north  of  the 
Ukraine  in  northeastern  Europe.  For 
centuries  they  had  their  Independent  ex- 
istence. Then  In  the  17th  century  their 
country  was  annexed  by  Russia,  and  they 
did  not  regain  their  independence  until 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917. 
During  their  subjugation  by  Russia's 
czarlst  regime,  Byelorussians  managed  to 
retain  their  ethnic  characteristics  and 
national  traditions.  Their  national  feel- 
ing was  kept  alive  in  the  course  of  sev- 
eral centuries.  Finally,  after  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  when  other  ethnic 
grouijs  sought  and  secured  their  nation- 
al Independence;  the  Byeloriissians  did 


likewise  and  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence on  March  25,  1918.  Then  they  set 
up  their  government  and  took  their 
destiny  Into  their  own  hands.  Unfor- 
tunately this  period  was  very  brief,  for 
their  country  was  soon  attacked  by  the 
Red  army,  overrun,  and  despite  con- 
tinued opposition  amid  the  changing 
fortunes  of  war,  was  finally  overcome  by 
superior  force.  It  was  then  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  came  to  an 
end  the  short-lived  independent  state  of 
Byelorussia  whose  48th  anniversary  of 
Independence  Is  being  celebrated  this 
week. 

For  more  than  45  years  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  been  living  under  the 
oppressive  and  unrelenting  rule  of  So- 
viet communism.  For  a  brief  period 
during  the  last  war  they  experienced 
the  tyrarmy  of  Nazi  dictatorship,  but 
soon  again  they  were  brought  under  So- 
viet tyranny.  Neither  those  Byelorus- 
sians who  have  endured  the  horrors  of 
Communist  totalitarianism,  nor  those 
living  abroad,  have  recognized  the  So- 
viet rule  over  their  homeland.  Nor  have 
they  become  reconciled  to  the  foreign 
ideas  and  brutal  practices  of  their  Com- 
munist overlords.  Americans  of  Bye- 
lorussian descent  detest  and  despise  both 
the  rulers  and  their  minions  in  the  land 
of  their  ancestors.  On  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  Byelonassian  Independence, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  Join  them  In  this  cele- 
bration and  hope  that  one  day  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  will  regain  their  free- 
dom from  Communist  Russian  domina- 
tion. 


Baseball  at  Bat  in  Milwaukee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLFMFNT  J    Za block I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prestigious  Wall  Street  Journal  yester- 
day carried  on  its  editorial  page  an  arti- 
cle which  explains  why  and  how  Mil- 
waukee and  Wisconsin  are  fighting 
organized  baseball  In  the  courts. 

Written  by  Steven  M.  Lovelady,  the 
article,  "Baseball  at  Bat,"  provides  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  events  of  re- 
cent weeks  as  Milwaukee  fights  in  the 
courts  to  keep  a  major  league  baseball 
team. 

Of  particular  note  is  Mr.  Lovelady "s 
conclusions  about  what  may  happen  if 
the  Milwaukee  Judge  orders  the  Braves 
to  play  the  1966  season  in  Milwaukee. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  this  subject  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  past.  It  !,•;  my  belief 
that  what  our  people  in  Milwaukee 
County  and  Wisconsin  are  doing  goes 
beyond  our  local  situation. 

We  are  fighting  to  restore  sanity  and 
public  responsibility  to  the  national  pas- 
time. This  is  a  cause  in  which  all  base- 
ball enthusiasts  can  take  an  interest,  no 
matter  where  they  live. 

The  national  interest  in  this  question 
was    reemphasized   recently   when    the 
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March  Issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine  featured  the  question  "Should 
Professional  Baseball  Be  Put  Under 
Antitrust  Laws?"  in  its  "Washington  Pro 
and  Con"  feature. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  on  the  aflftrm- 
ative  side  of  that  question.  The  negative 
was  represented  by  an  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  At- 
lanta. Oa.  [Mr.  WeltnerI.  In  the 
thought  that  this  debate  would  be  of 
interest  to  oiu-  colleagues,  I  am  also  in- 
serting it  in  the  Recoro. 

I  might  note  that  this  article  has 
brought  dozens  of  letters  to  my  office 
from  all  over  the  country,  supporting 
my  contention  that  baseball  should  be 
stripped  of  its  antitrust  exemption.  Not 
one  letter  has  been  received  opposing  my 
position. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  the  people 
of  our  Nation  understand  what  we  in 
Wisconsin  are  attempting  to  do,  that 
they  approve  and  support  eftorts  to  clean 
up  professional  baseball. 

The  items  follow: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Stre«t  Joiimal.  Mar.  22.  1966) 
Bassball  at  Bat:  MtLWAtrKZX  ANTrntusr 
Surrs  Mat  Phofottndlt  Chamox  tub  Oamx 
(By  Steven  M.  Lovelady) 
MiLWAUXcx. — Professional  baseball  has  fi- 
nally been  forced  to  come  to  bet  for  Itself, 
and  against  the  pitcher  It's  tried  mightily  to 
avoid  for  44  years — the  law. 

Peelings  In  the  critical  series  run  so  high 
there's  even  a  rhubarb  among  the  umpires, 
and  a  playoff  seems  certain.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment, with  Judge  Elmer  W.  Roller  calling 
them  In  Wisconsin  Circuit  Court  here,  bace- 
ball  Is  behind  In  the  count,  about  two  strikes 
and  no  balls. 

Judge  Roller  presides  over  the  antitrust 
suit  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  Milwau- 
kee County  to  ban  the  National  League's 
Braves  from  moving  to  Atlanta,  or  anywhere 
else,  unless  they  provide  a  substitute  major 
league  franchise  for  Milwaukee.  The  Judge 
has  already  ordered  the  league  to  "be  pre- 
pared" for  an  order  t«  play  In  MUwaukee. 
but  a  Georgia  cotirt  has  ordered  the  Braves 
to  play  In  Atlanta.      t 

At  least  two  National  Lea^ie  club  man- 
agements regard  It  entirely  possible,  If  not 
In  fact  likely,  that  conflicting  orders  will 
prevent  the  Braves  from  playing  at  all  this 
season  anywhere.  Incredible  as  that  may 
Mem.  Financially  and  otherwise,  this  would 
be  a  disaster  for  the  league  and  a  catastro- 
phe for  the  Braves.  An  order  to  play  in  Mil- 
waukee this  year  could.  National  League  At- 
torney Bowie  K.  Kuhn  affirms,  "lead  to  the 
ut:er  destruction  and  ruination  of  baseball  " 
The  weighty  Immediate  prospects,  more- 
over, pale  by  comparison  with  the  possibility 
lurking  m  the  wings:  An  all-out  attack  on 
the  monopolistic  position  baseball  was  given 
or  has  assumed  under  a  1922  Supreme  Court 
decision,  that  It  is  not  Interstate  commerce. 
Such  an  attack  might  not  stop  merely  at 
curbing  major  league  wanderlust.  It  could 
upeet  some  of  organized  baseball's  most 
cherished  foundations,  notably  the  reserve 
clause  Indenturing  players  to  one  team  and 
the  exclusive  territorial  rights  the  leagues 
give  their  teams. 

So  far.  however.  Milwaukee  has  only  per- 
functorUy  attacked  baseballs  monopoly  as 
Illegal.  True,  it  has  contended  for  the  rec- 
ord that  league  decisions  and  lUnlu  on  fran- 
chise locations  are  a  conspiracy  !n  restraint 
of  trade.  And  since  the  suit  Is  under  Wis- 
consin State  antitrust  law,  the  1922  decision 
about  Interstate  commerce  has  scant  effect. 
But  the  State  has  not  stressed  these  points, 
possibly  because  to  do  so  would  put  It  in 
th'  .^wkwTird  posiUon  of  telling  a  Judge,  in 


effect.  "Baseball  is  en  invidious  monopoly, 
and  we  are  suing  to  make  sure  we  keep  a 
piece  of  the  action." 

THE  puirNTrrr's  stbatxct 

Rather,  the  plaintiffs'  strategy  so  iaz  has 
been  to  agree,  even  to  plead,  that  baseball 
Is  a  legal  monopoly  because  It  Is  generally 
recognised  as  such.  With  this  understood, 
they  are  trying  to  hoist  baseball  with  its 
own  petard.  For  the  law  holds  that  to  retain 
any  sanction,  a  monopoly  must  behave  rea- 
sonably, not  capriciously. 

Speclflcally,  one  interested  lawyer  explains, 
precedents  indicate  that  "when  a  legal  mo- 
nopoly Is  supplying  a  market  that  Is  eco- 
nomically productive.  It  can't  remove  Itself 
from  the  market  without  providing  another 
supplier."  It  Is  Illegal  for  the  Braves  to  pull 
out  of  Milwaukee,  County  Corporation  Ooun- 
sel  Robert  P.  Russell  contends.  In  the  same 
way  It  would  be  illegal  for  the  manufacturer 
of  a  patented  product  to  withdraw  a  local 
franchise  and  then  enter  agreements  with 
other  p>atent  licensees  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tributor from  getting  a  franchise  from  any- 
one else. 

Thus,  co'inty  lawyers  demand  al'ow  base- 
ball to  keep  Its  monopoly  powers,  but  order 
It,  as  a  recognized  nionopoly,  to  refialn  from 
abandoning  an  economically  productive  urea 
without  producing  an  alternative  supplier — 
namely,  a  replacement  ff'ajor  leapuc  fr.-'n- 
chlse. 

So  far,  the  main  battleground  has  been 
tiie  phrase  "that  is  economically  productive." 
The  Braves  management  testifies  that  It  lost 
•3.5  million  In  the  last  3  years  In  Milwaukee, 
a  clrcuraBti.nc«  which  would  Justify  its  with- 
drawal even  as  a  monopoly.  The  State  and 
county  contend  this  Is  merely  a  paper  loss, 
and  that  under  more  "accepted  "  methods  of 
accounting,  the  Braves  have  about  broken 
even  or  turned  a  slight  profit. 

State  witnesses.  Including  some  business- 
men willing  to  imdertake  a  new  Milwaukee 
franchise,  have  offered  detailed  and  generally 
convincing  testimony  that  baseball  can  be 
profitable  here.  They  contend  a  team  can 
earn  money  on  attendance  of  800,000  a  year, 
though  the  Braves  say  1,400,000  is  necessary. 
The  Braves  attendance  peak  here  was  3,050,- 
OOO  In  1956,  but  it  slumped  to  655,584  last 
year,  when  fans  boycotted  the  team  because 
of  its  announced  Intention  to  move. 

Another  Important  Issue  is  what  Impact 
the  move  would  have  on  the  Milwaukee  econ- 
omy. The  Braves  are  offering  witnesses  con- 
tending it  would  do  no  significant  damage. 
The  State  put  Washington  Economist  Robert 
R.  Nathan  on  the  stand  to  testify  that  bis 
consulting  firm  found  the  move  would  cost 
the  city  $18  million  in  income,  2,800  Jobs,  and 
more  than  $600,000  in  tax  revenue.  Judge 
Roller  has  struck  down  other  Brave  conten- 
tlona,  such  as  the  one  that  hU  State  court 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  baseball  because  it 
Is  a   "national  sport." 

Meanwhile,  Atlanta  Judge  Sam  McKenzle 
baa  ordered  the  Braves  to  honor  their  con- 
tract with  the  Pulton  County  Stadium  Au- 
thority, which  calls  for  the  Braves  to  play 
there  25  years  starting  this  season.  Both 
Judge  Roller  and  Judge  McKenzle  were 
elected  by  constltuenclea  apparently  anxious 
to  have  major  league  baseball  in  their  cities, 
a  fact  which  may  or  may  not  have  bearing 
on  their  decisions. 

In  Houston,  a  Federal  Judge,  James  Noel, 
granted  the  Fulton  County  Stadium  Author- 
ity's request  for  a  temporary  injunction  en- 
forcing the  Atlanta  contract.  He  said  Mil- 
waukee's antitrust  accusations  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Braves  there.  Judge  Roller  obser\'e«,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  court  decision  does 
not  answer  the  question  of  whether  the  move 
violates  Wisconsin  law. 

KXPOSt7«X   TO    PKNALTTKS 

Thus,  if  Judge  Roller  issues  a  permanent 
Injunction  calling  for  the  Braves  to  play  In 
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Milwaukee,  an  attempt  to  play  In  Atlanta 
would  open  the  team  to  the  massive  finan- 
cial penalties  of  the  Wisconsin  law.  Milwau- 
kee's lawyers,  moreover,  could  ask  enforce- 
ment of  the  Injunction  by  courts  in  each  of 
the  seven  other  States  that  have  National 
League  teams.  Conflicting  rulings  from  two 
such  courts  could  make  the  league  schedule 
impossibly  complicated. 

An  Ohio  court,  for  example,  might  order 
the""  Cincinnati  Reds  to  play  the  Braves' 
home  games  in  Milwaukee.  At  the  same 
time,  a  court  In  Illinois  could  favor  the  Geor- 
gia ruUng  to  order  the  Chicago  Cuba  to  pUy 
the  Braves  in  Atlanta.  In  the  words  of  one 
club  owner,  the  schedule  would  be  "wrecked 
beyond  repair. "  Such  a  conflict  could  even- 
tually be  worked  out  in  a  Federal  coxut,  but 
that  would  be  time  consuming,  and  the  base- 
ball season's  opening  day  is  April  12. 

Even  If  the  Braves  simply  did  not  play, 
the  other  teams  would  face  large  expenses 
in  revamping  their  travel  arrangements. 
Some  observers  conceive  of  a  compromise, 
with  the  league  offering  MUwaukee  a  team 
later,  say  In  1967,  In  return  for  letting  the 
Braves  go  now.  So  far,  however,  the  owners 
have  adamantly  refused  this  idea. 

To  make  the  situation  even  more  threat- 
ening for  baseball.  Milwaukee  has  also  filed  a 
Fed-iral  antitrust  suit,  which  is  dormant 
pending  the  end  of  the  State  trial.  MUwau- 
kee could  change  tactics  In  this  suit  to  press 
the  contention  that  the  league  Is  guilty  o( 
Illegal  restraint  of  trade,  and  demand  that 
baseball  be  stripped  of  its  monopolistic 
privileges.  Then,  presumably,  the  Braves 
would  be  free  to  move  and  the  Milwaukee 
businessmen — or  anyone  else — would  be  free 
to  form  their  own  franchise  and  bid  for  es- 
tablished players  on  the  open  market. 

Baseball  has  long  feared  the  1923  prece- 
dent would  no  longer  protect  it  from  such  a 
challerge.  Since  then,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  obviously  evolved  a  far  broader 
definition  of  Interstate  commerce,  and  with 
the  advent  of  television,  baseball  has  in  fact 
become  more  Involved  in  Interstate  opera- 
tions. In  recent  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  professional  football  and  box- 
ing are  Indeed  Interstate  commerce  In  1§63. 
however,  it  refused  to  reconsider  the  1922 
baseball  decision,  suggesting  the  matter 
would  be  appropriate  for  legislation.  So  far. 
Congress  has  not  taken  the  hint. 

If  antitrust  laws  were  applied  strictly  to 
baseball,  the  leagues  could  no  longer  limit 
the  number  and  location  of  franchises.  Nor 
could  they  maintain  their  reserve  clause. 
Traditionally,  this  clause  has  meant  that 
once  a  player  signs  a  contract  with  one 
team,  he  cannot  offer  his  services  to  any 
other.  Last  year,  moreover,  baseball  started 
a  "free  agent "  draft  which  all  but  elimi- 
nates even  the  chance  for  a  player  to  bar- 
gain one  team  against  another  before  sign- 
ing his  first  contract. 

SETTLXMENT   OUT   OF   COtJKT 

In  a  1949  test  of  the  reserve  clause,  a 
State  court  ruled  that  baseball  was  inter- 
state commerce,  the  1923  decision  not-with- 
standing. To  avoid  a  Supreme  Court  test, 
baseball  paid  $60,000  in  an  out-of-couri  set- 
tlement with  Danny  Oardella,  who  had  been 
barred  from  VS.  baseball  for  6  years  after 
Jumping  his  contract  to  play  In  Mexico 
Team  owners  maintain  the  clause  is  needed 
to  prevent  a  few  wealthy  teams  from  buying 
up  aU  the  best  players.  Critics  reply  that 
no  serious  Imbalance  of  wealth  would  occur 
were  it  not  for  another  league  rule  distrib- 
uting TV  and  radio  Income  among  teams  on 
the  basis  of  won-loet  records. 

Some  critics  question  the  owners'  asser- 
tion that  loss  of  current  antitrust  protecUon  . 
would  hamper  the  game  seriously.  Profes- 
sional football  has  not,  to  say  the  least,  suf- 
fered dlscemibly  since  being  ruled  inter- 
state commerce.  In  that  case,  the  court  al- 
lowed some  exAKiption  from  antitrust  en- 
forcement because  of  the  unusual  nature  of 
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the  enterprise:  football  even  operates  a  player 
draft,  but  with  reserve  clauses  much  less 
greedy  than  baseball's. 

Ralph  L.  Andreano,  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin economist,  studied  the  effect  of  en- 
tirely removing  baseball's  antitrust  exemp- 
tion in  "No  Joy  in  MudvlUe,"  published 
before  the  Braves'  hassle  arose.  He  con- 
cluded. "Major  league  baseball  would  not 
materially  differ  in  Its  structvire  or  perform- 
ance in  the  long  run  if  the  courts  were  to 
itrike  at  the  institutional  heart  of  its 
monopoly  position." 

Whatever  its  ultimate  legal  and  economic 
effects,  the  Milwaukee  episode  is  doing  base- 
ball no  good  on  most  of  the  nation's  sports 
pa^es.  Hearst  coltunnlst  Jimmy  Cannon  pro- 
claims that  what  the  Braves  have  done  to 
Milwaukee  "would  make  a  man  with  a  Klnc- 
llned  stomach  vomit."  Dick  Toung  of  the 
New  Ifork  Dally  News  agrees;  baseball,  he 
lays,  "moved  in  like  a  gay  young  blade, 
ravished  the  land,  and  is  about  to  move  on 
to  other  parts  where  money  la  fresher  and 
the  suckers  riper." 

At  least  in  a  publicity  sense,  baseball  la 
unlikely  to  forget  anytime  soon  its  time  at 
bat  In  Judge  Roller's  courtrooic.  And  when 
the  legal  skeins  are  finally  untangled,  who 
knows  what  the  result  may  be?  Contemplat- 
ing the  day-to-day  complications  of  the  case, 
one  Chicago  lawyer  sighs,  "The  national 
pastime  alnt  what  It  used  to  be."  If  the 
good  burghers  of  Milwaukee  have  anything 
like  their  way,  It  certainly  never  will  be  again. 

[From  the  American  Legion  magazine, 
March  1966) 
Broulo  PaonessioNAL  Basebaix  Be  Ptrr  Undcx 
ANTmitTST  Laws? 


(By  Representative  Clemekt  J.  Zablocki, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  Poxjrth  District) 
Of  all  professional  team  sports,  organized 
baseball  alone  is  exempt  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws.  This  highly 
privileged  position  results  from  a  1922  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  professional 
baseball  was  a  "personal  effort,"  a  sport 
rather  than  a  conunerclal  venture.  Although 
baseball  and  the  times  have  changed  dras- 
Ucally,  the  decision  has  remained,  mainly 
because  It  has  never  been  seriously  challenged 
either  In  the  courts  or  by  Congress. 

Baseball  was  principally  a  sport  in  1923; 
today  It  is  first  and  foremost  a  big  business. 
Uajor  league  franchises  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lar* and  generally  are  owned  by  syndicates 
of  wealthy  businessmen.  These  businessmen 
tend  to  view  their  teams  as  they  would  any 
other  Investment,  in  ternu  of  the  profits  to 
be  made.  Baseball,  Indeed,  has  become  very 
profitable,  particularly  because  of  lucrative, 
television  and  radio  contracts. 

In  1965,  for  example,  organized  profes- 
sional baseball  reaped  a  total  of  $25,310,000 
from  the  sale  of  game  broadcasting  rights. 
Broadcasters,  in  turn,  charged  sponsors  $86 
million  for  advertising  rights.  The  result 
i»as  been  that  team  owners  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  fan  in  the  armchair  at 
borne  than  the  fan  in  the  stands.  Baseball 
today  is  being  operated  not  so  much  to 
quicken  the  clicks  of  the  turnstiles  at  the 
ball  park  as  to  affect  the  click  of  TV  channel 
•electors. 

Further  evidence  of  the  ties  between  base- 
ball and  broadcasting  are  the  many  persons 
with  extensive  holdings  In  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  and  networks  who  are  officials 
»nd  major  stockholders  of  American  and 
national  League  teams.  In  1964,  for  example, 
fie  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  bought 
the  New  York  Yankees,  marking  the  first  time 
»  network  had  gained  actual  control  of  a 
°Meball  team. 

The  power  of  TV  over  baseball  also  is  ap- 
P»rent  In  the  decision  to  move  the  Milwaukee 
waves   to   Atlanta.   Ght.     Milwaukee,   which 


once  set  the  NationsU  League  attendance 
record,  is  recognized  as  a  good  baseball  town, 
but  it  has  a  limited  TV  market  because  of 
geographical  location.  Atlanta,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  focal  point  of  a  large  area  of  the 
South  and  rich  with  potential  broadcasting 
money.  That  apparently  is  the  reason  the 
Braves'  owners  want  to  move  there.  They 
are  ahamefully  disreg^arding  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Braves'  fans  in  Wisconsin  who 
loyally  have  supported  th\e  team  for  years. 

Tliere  is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  in  tele- 
vising games  or  making  a  profit.  But  some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  claiming  an  exemption 
from  antitrust  laws  as  a  sport  and  then 
using  that  privilege  for  strictly  business  pur- 
poses which  flaunt  the  public  Interest.  That 
Is  the  reason  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  into 
Congress  which  would  strip  the  baseball  In- 
dustry of  Its  antitrust  exemption. 

Stringent  measures  are  necessary  In  order 
to  restore  public  confidence  to  what  once  was 
otir  national  pastime.  Congress  cannot  do 
more  damage  to  the  sport  than  Its  owners 
have  done  already. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

NO 

(By  Representative  Charles  LoNOsrmErr 
Weltnek,  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  Fifth 
District) 

On  January  4,  1965,  a  bill,  HJt.  6.  was  in- 
troduced In  c5ongress  which  would  place  jwo- 
fesslonal  baseball  under  the  complete  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  antitrust  laws.  In  my 
opinion  such  legislation,  if  enacted  Into  law, 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  future  of 
professional  baseball.  In  the  first  place.  It 
would  place  such  Important  business  prac- 
tices as  player  drafts,  reserve  clauses,  and 
territorial  franchises  under  the  cloak  of  legal 
uncertainty.  Also,  such  legislation  would 
negate  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  1922 
and  1963  which  held  that  professional  base- 
ball was  "not  a  subject  of  commerce,"  and 
thus  was  not  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

Professional  baseball  today  Is  a  highly 
comp>etitlve  enterprise,  both  on  and  off  the 
field.  Competition,  not  monopoly.  Is  the 
beet  assurance  of  success  to  baseball  owners 
and  players  alike. 

In  order  to  maintain  equalization  of  ccnn- 
petltlve  strength  between  teams.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  clube  to  engage  in  substantial  co- 
operation— for  example,  in  the  distribution 
of  player  talent  and  in  the  granting  of  terri- 
torial rights  to  team  franchises.  Under  the 
Commissioner  of  Baseball,  baseball  has 
managed  its  own  bouse,  and  done  so  quite 
well. 

In  opposing  H.R.  6,  I  realize  that  during 
the  1950's  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered 
two  important  opinions  which  place  profes- 
sional basketball,  football,  and  Ice  hockey 
squarely  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws.  Aware  that  these  opinions 
collided  with  those  on  profeeslonal  baseball, 
the  Court  stated,  "the  orderly  way  to 
eliminate  error  or  discrimination,  if  any 
there  be.  Is  by  legislation,  and  not  by  court 
decision." 

During  the  current  session  of  Congress, 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  the 
Hoixse  and  Senate  which,  with  certain  im- 
portant exceptions,  would  place  all  profes- 
sional team  sp<x^  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Antitrust  laws  will  not 
apply  to  agreements  and  rules  pertaining  to: 

Equalization  of  competitive  player 
strengths: 

Employment,  selection  or  eligibility  of 
players,  or  the  reservation,  selection  or  as- 
signment  of   player   contracts; 

The  right  to  operate  within  specific  geo- 
graphic areas. 

This  proposal,  strongly  supported  by  ex- 
Commisstoner  Ford  Frlck  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  clear  up  uncer- 
tainty pertaining  to  business  practices  out- 
lined   above,    would   prohibit    improper    re- 


straint and  would  allow  all  profeeslonal 
testfn  sports  to  continue  to  operate  effectively 
by  self-regvUation. 

H.R.  6,  however,  poaes  a  serious  threat  to 
self-regulation  because  all  business  prac- 
tices of  professional  baseball  would  be 
subject  to  antitrust  laws. 

Profeeslonal  baseball  has  benefited  im- 
mensely from  seK-regulatlon.  If  professional 
baseball  Is  to  continue  to  serve  the  national 
interest,  we  must  assure  the  continuance 
of  those  natural,  competitive  Instincts  which 
have  made  it  the  national  sport. 

Chakles  LoNOSTKErr  Weltnes. 


"Nation  Gnidei  Its  EcoDomic  Deitiny 
With  Prudent  Fiscal  Management" — 
Secretary  Fowler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  has  given  a  most 
learned  and  Informed  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic growth  In  a  speech  before  the  re- 
cent National  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Conference  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Secretary  Fowler  points  out  that  in 
sustaining  the  current  record  economic 
prosperity,  "we  have  come  to  know  and 
to  understand  the  use  of  fiscal  measures, 
expenditures,  and  tax  reduction  to  give 
the  economy  that  extra  sense  of  trust 
and  healthy  climate  of  confidence  neces- 
sary to  continuing  growth  and  expan- 
sion." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  speech  in  the  Congrxssiomal  Rkcord 
because  of  Its  Interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  people : 
Remarks  bt  the  Honorabi,s  Hxnst  H.  Fow- 
LES  Secret  AIT  or  the  Treasdrt 

Chairman  Home,  gentlemen,  here,  among 
so  many  old  friends  and  colleagues,  both  In 
public  and  private  life,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  for  a  few  minutes  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  In  Treasury. 

Recently  a  noted  newspaper  editor  com- 
mented on  the  Treasury  and  Its  Secretaries. 
"With  rare  exceptions,"  he  said,  "Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  go  on  to  oblivion.  If  things 
go  well  with  the  Nation's  finances,  somebody 
gets  the  credit;  if  they  go  wrong,  the  man 
in  the  counting  house  gets  the  blame.  In 
most  admilnlstratlons.  the  Treasury  Secretary 
is  not  only  unrememb^red  but  unnoticed, 
unheard,  and  unloved."  In  referring  to  me 
and  the  frustrations  of  the  Job,  the  writer 
observed  that  conceivably  mine  "oould  be 
the  hapless  term  in  which  the  roof  falls 
In,  and  it  certainly  wont  be  repaired  unless 
he  has  the  courage  to  say  no  to  fiscal  shlft- 
lessnees,  which  won't  make  him  popular. 
His  consolation,  if  that's  tlie  word,  Is  that 
succeed  or  fall,  hardly  anyone  will  remember 
him.  The  counting  house  is  no  place  to  seek 
fame  or  glory." 

But  I  doubt  If  anyoce,  whether  he  Is  called 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  enters  the  counting  house 
seeking  either  fame  or  glory.  When  Eng- 
land's Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Jim 
Callaghan,  was  recently  here  conferring  with 
me  on  problems  of  the  pound,  the  first  ques- 
tion be  was  asked  after  speaking  at  the 
Press  Club  was  this:   "How  do  you  explain. 
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Mr.  Cb&ncellor.  that  an  Irl»hman  tuuned  Cal- 
lagban  from  a  Welab  district  Is  In  the  Hoxise 
of  Cotnmons?"  Without  hesitating.  tb« 
Chanc«Uor  replied;  •Thais  our  way  of  jet- 
ting back  at  the  brutal  British." 

The  Chancellor  was  also  asked  why  it  was 
that  the  British  Empire  50  years  ago  did  not 
have  a  balance-of-payments  problem  when 
Its  empire  extended  throughout  the  world 
and  the  sun  never  set  upon  It.  After  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  Mr.  Callaghan  replied: 
"There  were  no  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems SO  years  ago  because  we  had  on  balance- 
of-payments  statistics."  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
alike,  can  be  forgiven  a  nmtalglc  thought  as 
to  how  It  must  have  been  In  simpler  times. 

Fortunately,  today's  flood  of  statistical  In- 
formation not  only  highlights  problems,  but 
also  measures  our  successes.  One  heartening 
success  In  recent  years  Is  seeing  a  revitalized 
and  dynamic  American  economy  performing 
once  again  close  to  Its  full  potential. 

A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  bear  about 
the  European  "economic  miracle."  The 
reason  for  this,  you  will  recall,  was  that  the 
rate  of  growth  In  Western  Europe's  Indus- 
trialized countries  and  In  Japan  far  exceeded 
our  rate  of  growth  in  the  1050°s.  Prom  1053 
through  1960,  the  growth  rate  In  the  Euro- 
pean countries  was  around  S  percent,  and 
Jai>an  did  even  better.  During  the  same 
period,  the  economic  growth  rate  of  the 
United  Stales  was  ft  relatively  disappointing 
2  4  percent  annual  average.  When,  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  went  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  In  November 
of  1961.  the  U.S.  delegation  proposed  that 
the  Industrialized  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
Community — Japan  was  not  then,  but  Is  now, 
a  member  of  OECD — adopt  a  common  goal 
of  50  percent  economic  growth  during  the 
1960's.  The  only  real  concern  voiced  at  the 
meeting  In  Parts,  In  adopting  that  target, 
was  whether  cr  not  the  UjB.  economy  with 
its  slow  rate  of  advance  would  pull  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  down  or  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  hold  up  our  share. 

Well.  In  the  last  few  years,  we've  come  to 
hear  about  the  "American  miracle."  In 
1965.  our  rate  of  growth  was  about  5.5  per- 
cent, and  averaged  4  6  percent  from  1960  to 
1965.  Western  European  countries  and 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  a 
recent  aaaeeament  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
may  have  a  1965  rate  of  growth  around  3.5 
percent.  'Vigorous  U.S.  growth  during  the 
entire  1960-65  period  has  been  a  key  factor 
helping  the  OECD  as  a  grcup  to  meet,  and 
even  exceed  at  mid-decade,  the  growth  target 
that  seemed  so  ambitious  in  1961. 

This  same  progress  has  presented  us 
domestically  with  an  entirely  new  economic 
environment,  a  new  set  of  problems.  In  a 
sense,  most  of  our  past  economic  experience 
had  been  something  like  rtding  the  roller 
coaster — up,  down,  up  and  do»"n.  The  alms 
of  economic  policy  had  been  largely  con- 
cerned with  how  do  we  go  up  and  keep  going 
up,  then,  once  we  start  down,  how  do  we  pull 
ourselves  out  of  the  dip  and  get  back  up 
again.  But.  now  in  the  1960's,  we  have  made 
steady  expansion  the  aim  of  economic  policy, 
and  demonstrated  bow  It  can  be  done.  For 
S  years,  the  economy  has  been  moving  up- 
'wards.  The  gap  between  supply  and  demand 
Is  at  Its  narrowest  point  since  the  days  of 
World  War  n  and.  for  a  brief  period,  during 
the  1951-52  era.  The  problem  we  now  face 
Is  a  relatively  new  one  for  us.  The  problem 
Is  whether  well  have  the  knowledge,  capacity, 
restraint,  and  discipline  faat  will  be  required 
to  keep  the  economy  moTing  ahead  In  a  non- 
inflatlonary  expansion. 

During  the  current  expansion,  we  have 
come  to  know  and  to  xuiderstand  the  use  of 
fiscal  measures,  expenditures,  and  tax  reduc- 
tion to  give  the  economy  that  extra  sense  of 


thrust  and  healthy  climate  of  confidence 
necessary  to  continuing  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. 

The  various  fiscal  measures  that  we  have 
employed — the  liberalization  of  depreciation, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  with  its  investment 
tax  credit,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
Excise  Tax  Act  of  1965 — have  resulted  In 
removing  from  the  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy the  annual  weight  of  about  $20  billion 
of  taxes,  at  this  year's  level  of  Incomes. 
During  this  period  since  fiscal  1961  when 
annual  tax  reductions  have  amounted  to  920 
billion,  the  actual  Increase  In  annual  reve- 
nues because  of  an  expanding  economy 
amounts  to  121  billion.  Now  these  two  facts 
standing  together  take  on  added  significance 
when  you  realize  that  in  the  preceding  S 
years,  when  there  were  no  substantial  tax 
reductions,  the  revenue  Increase  was  sub- 
stantially less.  In  fact,  it  was  less  than  half 
of  the  $21  billion  Increase  In  revenue  that 
we've  had  In  the  past  6  years — an  increase,  I 
want  to  reempbasize — that  accompanied  a 
130  billion  tax  reduction. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
expenditures  during  this  same  period,  and 
I  want  to  focus  directly  on  the  last  3  years. 
There  Is  an  Illusion  that's  going  around  the 
country — another  myth.  You  read  In  some 
of  the  papers  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
profligate  expenditure.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
the  real  facts  are  since  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  In  the  White  House. 

When  President  Johnson  took  over  In  1963 
after  the  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  estimate  for  the  1964  budget  was  $98.8 
billion.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
30,  1964,  the  expenditure  level  had  been  held 
down  to  $97.7  billion,  over  $1  billion  less 
than  the  January  estimate.  And  then  you 
will  recall  that  to  everyone's  surprise,  the 
President  unveiled  a  1965  fiscal  budget  with 
estimated  expenditures  of  $97.9  billion, 
rather  than  the  considerably  more  that  bad 
been  expected.  And,  by  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1965,  which  ended  last  June  30,  the 
actual  expenditure  level  was  $96.5  billion — 
almost  $1.6  billion  less  than  the  January 
estimate. 

Last  January,  President  Johnson  projected 
an  expenditure  level  In  the  administrative 
budget  of  $99.7  billion.  Had  It  not  been  for 
the  $4.7  billion  additional  expenditure,  which 
ts  the  special  costs  of  Vietnam  In  this  fiscal 
year,  and  some  $2  billion  of  uncontrollable 
expenditures,  which  the  President  didn't  ask 
for  but  were  Imposed  upon  the  budget  by 
actions  of  the  Congress  and  by  the  Increase 
In  Interest  charges  on  the  public  debt,  the 
current  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  would  be 
well  within  the  $99.7  billion  range.  More- 
ov«ir,  we  would  have  ended  this  fiscal  year 
on  June  30  at  about  that  level. 

For  the  nearly  3  fiscal  years  President 
Johnson  has  been  In  charge,  expenditures  In 
the  admlnlatratlve  budget  would  have  In- 
creased less  than  $900  million,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unavoidable  cost  increafes  In 
Vietnam  and  the  uncontrollable  cost  In- 
creases Just  mentioned.  This  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  of  increase  In 
expenditures  in  the  preceding  10  years  of  $3 
biiUou  annually.  Ad  a  consequence,  when 
we  were  confronted  by  the  situation  of  last 
July  and  the  President  announced  to  the 
world  the  underlying  reasons  why  we  bad  to 
live  up  to  our  commitments  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Increase  our  efforts  there,  we  had 
a  solid  financial  base  from  which  to  operate. 

I  know  you've  had  the  pleasure  this  morn- 
ing of  hearing  from  our  colleague  Charles 
Schultze,  Director  of  the  Budget.  He  told 
you  about  the  $112.8  billion  of  expenditures 
estimated  for  this  coming  year's  fiscal  1967 
budget.  Some  of  you  are  asking  in  your  own 
mind  "where  Is  that  money  coming  from?" 
Well,  rre  thought  about  this  too  over  the 
last  few  monttis.  One  part  of  It  la  fairly 
clear.    In  1965  we  had  an  expansion  of  juat 


over  $47  billion  In  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. We  have  grown  from  about  a  $504  bil- 
lion gross  national  product  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1961  to  a  rate  of  more  than  $695  billion 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1965.  If  this  thrust 
continues,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn't,  we  could  expect  a  very  vubetantlal 
growth  In  revenues. 

Now  against  the  $112.8  billion  of  antici- 
pated expenditures,  and  after  conservative 
estimation  of  anticipated  receipts,  the  Presi- 
dent had  three  choices:  He  could  have  gone 
along  with  a  deficit  of  something  over  $fl 
bUlion — $6.5  to  $6.6  billion— he  could  have 
cut  back  substantially  some  of  the  new  pro- 
grams that  be  bad  already  cut  back  In  a 
very  substantial  way;  or  be  could  have  asked 
for  an  increase  In  the  rates  of  Income  tax  on 
Individuals  and  corporations.  He  did  none 
of  those  three  things.  He  decided  to  raise 
the  money  rather  than  face  the  deficit,  but 
be  decided  to  do  it  In  a  manner  that  would 
not  involve  an  Increase  In  the  income  tax 
rates  or  the  final  tax  liabilities  of  any  Indi- 
vidual or  business  In  the  United  States. 

He  followed  the  policies  which  the  Congress 
had  adopted,  of  putting  the  taxpayers — per- 
sonal and  corporate — on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  by  proposing  graduated  withholding 
for  the  individual,  current  payment  of  social 
security  taxes  by  the  self-employed,  and  a 
speedup  In  the  accelerated  corporatlon-tax- 
pajrments  plan  adopted  by  Congress  in  the 
1964  Revenue  Act.  This  latter  system  had 
already  been  scheduled  to  bring  larger  cor- 
porations to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  by  1970; 
now  It  would  occur  by  1967.  The  President 
also  asked  Congress  to  defer  for  2  years  Just 
two  of  the  excise  taxes — Butomobllee  and 
telephones — that  Congress  had  already  de- 
cided to  remove  on  a  graduated  basis. 

The  revenue  Increases  from  all  those  meas- 
ures during  fiscal  1967  would  be  $4.8  billion, 
which  would  bring  us  to  a  revenue  estimate 
of  $111  billion.  This  would  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit  to  $1.8  billion  in 
fiscal  1967  from  the  $6.4  billion  estimated 
for  fiscal  1966. 

Now,  the  President  has  made  It  quite  clear 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  his  eco- 
nomic report,  and  his  budget  message  that 
this  is  the  way  we  see  our  requirements  today 
through  the  fiscal  period  1967,  Insofar  as 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  colleagues  In 
the  Defense  Department  can  foresee.  But 
we  cannot  foresee  the  unforeseeable.  If 
there  are  Increased  requirements  beyond 
those  predicted  today,  or  if  the  economy 
should  be  overstrained  by  the  requirements 
placed  upon  It.  the  President  has  left  no 
doubt  that  there  will  have  to  be  further  fiscal 
actions  to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even 
keel.  This,  however,  is  not  entirely  a  prob- 
lem for  Oo\  mment.  It  Is  also  a  very  im- 
portant problem  for  the  prtvate  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Our  most  serious  economic  challenge  In 
1966  will  be  to  preserve  the  essential  stability 
of  costs  and  prices  which  has  contributed  so 
significantly  to  the  very  balanced  economic 
progress  that  I  have  outlined.  Not  only  have 
we  gjown  faster  than  our  friends  and  allies 
In  other  countries,  but  our  price  level  has 
been  far  more  stable  than  that  of  any  other 
Industrialized  country  In  the  free  world.  A 
good  deal  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  volun- 
tary discipline  that  leaders  of  business  and 
leaders  of  labor  have  Imposed  upon  their  own 
operations  pursuant,  not  In  any  hard  »nd 
precise  way.  but,  nonetheless,  pursuant  to  the 
sMlmlnlBtratlon's  guldepoets  for  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  price  and  wage  behavior.  Now  these 
guldepoets  are  not  Ooyemment  law  or  fist 
The  Oovernment  does  not  have  direct  wage 
or  price  control  authority  and  does  not  want 
It.  It  Is  striving  by  every  device  It  can  to 
avoid  any  necessity  for  It. 

I  tklnk  we  should  look  at  the  sltuaUon 
this  way;  every  btislneosman  and  every  lead- 
er of  labor  must  recognlw  that  every  decl- 
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d(»  he  makes  or  Influencea  regarding  prices 
and  wages,  particularly  in  the  economic  sit- 
uation I  have  described  where  we  are  rela- 
tively cloee  to  capacity  output,  affects  not 
only  the  wages  of  his  union  members  and  the 
returns  of  his  stockholders,  but  It  also  af- 
fects every  American.  As  President  Johnson 
said  in  hla  economic  message:  "Shart«lgbted 
pursuit  of  abort-run  interests  falls  In  the 
longer  run  to  advance  the  Interests  of  either 
labor  or  management.  And  It  surely  does  not 
advance  the  Interests  of  the  Nation."  The 
President  has  also  said  that  he  is  confident 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  private 
decisions  In  1900  will  be  sound  and  reepon- 
ilble.     I  think  we  all  share  that  confidence. 

Now,  with  the  additional  ooets  of  Vietnam, 
which  add  up  to  about  $10.5  billion  more  for 
ascal  1966  and  for  fiscal  1987  than  we  had 
counted  on  a  year  ago,  I  think  It's  readily 
apparent  that  we've  got  to  keep  a  very  cloee 
watch  for  inflationary  pressures  where  and 
when  they  devtiop.  As  the  President  point- 
ed out  in  his  1966  economic  report,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fiscal  or  monetary  restraint  that 
will  be  needed  to  avoid  Inflationary  pressures 
will  depend  directly  on  the  restraint  and 
moderation  exercised  by  those  who  have  pow- 
er over  wages  and  prices. 

I  have  discussed  these  issues  with  you  at 
•ome  length  because  I  think  It  helps  to  cut 
through  the  fog  that  shrouda  much  of  the 
public  discussion  of  such  questions  as  "will 
the  Oovernment  go  for  tax  Increases  later 
this  year  or  next  year  or  at  some  other  time?" 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  cant  toreeee  the  un- 
foreseeable with  respect  to  Vietnam,  but  we 
all  can  play  a  very  direct  role  In  finding  the 
right  answers  In  both  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  of  the  economy.  Those  right 
answers  will  permit  us  to  maintain  the 
healthy,  well-balanced,  economic  growth  pat- 
tern that  we  have  now,  and  the  sort  of  well- 
balanced,  healthy  economic  pattern  that  we 
want  to  have  when  we  have  resolved  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  and  we  can  return  once 
■gain  virlth  our  full  national  attention  ad- 
dressed to  developing  a  truly  Great  Society. 

Thank  you. 


A  Law  Airunst  IiiTa$ioii  of  Princj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  irxw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1968 

Mr.  TENZER.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  the  following  telegram: 
Hon.  HwBriT  TKn^eb, 
House  Office  BuiUlinc, 
Vaahington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  protest  following  matter  and 
iirge  your  intervention  to  prevent  flagrant 
sbuse  of  local  government  power. 

Last  night  at  public  urban  renewal  meet- 
ing Mayor  Harry  Uster  of  RockviUe  Centre 
announced  hiring  private  agency  to  Investi- 
^t«  recent  report  of  Nassau  County  Human 
Rights  Commission  which  blamed  village  offi- 
cials for  racial  tension  in  urban  renewal  area. 
J^ncy  la  Vincent  Olllen  who  conducted 
General  Motors  probe  of  Ralph  Nader.  Olllen 
aetecUvee  were  present  at  meeting  unan- 
nounced. Mayor  acknowledged  presence  but 
refused  to  Identify  men. 

Ptor  mayor  to  use  private  detectives  to  In- 
wstlgate  local  crIUcs  and  government  agency 
critical  of  vlUage  is  open  abuse  of  public 
tnist  and  public  funds.  Mayor  Is  wiUing  to 
•pend  taxpayers'  money  to  att«:k  critics  and 
Whitewash  self  but  refused  for  years  to  spend 
Mough  money  to  reUeve  unbearable  condl- 
"«»•  In  urban  renewal  area.     Proposed  In- 


vestlgation  cannot  be  Impartial  since  mayor 
announced  It  would  present  his  side  of  story. 
He  can  do  this  without  aid  of  prtvate  detec- 
tives. Clear  Implication  Is  that  Investigation 
will  result  In  personal  attack  on  critics  and 
Invasion  of  privacy  In  manner  of  Nader  probe. 

Are  citizens  to  be  subjected  to  same  tactics 
by  their  own  elected  officials  who  last  year 
arrested  women,  later  acquitted,  for  protest- 
ing denial  of  rtght  to  speak  at  public  meet- 
ing? Who  concealed  microphone  In  village 
hall  to  record  conversation  of  crttlcs,  who  last 
night  suggested  Investigation  and  possible 
discipline  of  priest  who  helped  write  diocesan 
commission  report  crttical  of  village? 

We  Implore  you  to  Intervene  In  mayor's 
action  which  has  no  place  In  civil  govern- 
ment In  America. 

BOCKVtLLX  CENTKE  TKNANTS 

Association, 
Mrs.  ALnuma  Barwsna.  Chairman. 

ROOCVTLX*  CXNTWt  COUMTrTEC 
FOK  HtnCAN  RiCBTS, 

Dr.  James  BssNSTxnf,  Chairman. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  responded  to  the  above 
telegram  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Alprkda  Brbwstex, 

Chairman.   Rockville   Centre    Tenants   Asso- 
ciation. RockrHlle  Centre,  N.Y. 
Da.  Jamfs  Bernstein. 

Chairman,  RockviUe  Centre  Committee  for 
Human  Rights.  Rockville  Centre,  NY.: 
I  acknowledge  and  am  shocked  by  the 
contents  of  your  telegram  relating  to  events 
In  Rockville  Centre.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  recognize  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
right  of  privacy  of  individuals.  I  will  place 
my  comments  on  this  subject  In  the  Con- 
gressional Recobo  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  these  events.  It  Is  my  hopw 
that  10  years  of  history  and  tensions  will  be 
merged  and  burled  with  the  first  shovel  of 
dirt  turned  on  the  Rockville  Centre  Urban 
Renewal  Project. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  Tenzxs. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  newspaper 
articles  from  Long  Island's  two  daily 
newspapers  provide  the  background  to 
the  events  which  have  occurred  in  Rock- 
vUle  Centre,  N.Y. : 

(From     the     Long     Island      (N.T.)      Press, 

Mar.  24,  1966] 

"Private  Eye"  Sits  in  at  Viixaoe  MErmrc 

(By  Paul  Wiseman) 

RockviUe  Centre  vUlage  officials  hesitantly 
admitted  last  night  that  at  least  one  of  the 
70  persons  sitting  In  the  audience  at  a  village 
urban  renewal  meeting  was  a  prtvate  detec- 
tive Invited  by  the  officials  to  observe  the 
meeting. 

Minutes  before  the  meeting  started.  thU 
reporter  noticed  some  village  ofllclsds  appar- 
ently briefing  a  stranger.  Asking  who  the 
man  was,  the  rep>orter  was  told ;  "His  name's 
Fairfield.  The  village's  hiring  him  to  In- 
vestigate urban  renewal." 

The  stranger  Identified  himself  to  the  re- 
porter as  Irwin  Fairfield  of  Vincent  OUlen 
Associates  Inc.  of  Garden  City.  A  congres- 
sional committee  discovered  earlier  this  week 
that  General  Motors  had  used  the  GUlen  firm 
to  Investigate  the  author  of  a  controversial 
book  charging  that  Detroit-built  cars  were 
unsafe. 

General  Motors  publicly  apologized  for  the 
probe  which  asked  questions  about  the 
author's  sex  habits,  political  beUefs  and 
attitudes  toward  Jews. 

As  last  night's  meeting  got  underway  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  village's  recreation  center.  Act- 
ing VUlage  Clerk  Arthur  DeMott,  sitting  on 
the  stage  with  the  other  board  members, 
was  expectantly  watching  the  doora  to  the 
meeting  room.     Suddenly  he  left  the  stage 


and  walked  to  the  back  of  tbe  room  to  chat 
with  an  unidenUfled  man  who  had  Just 
entered. 

After  several  minutes,  the  man  took  a 
seat  In  front  of  Fairfield  and  then  leaned 
back  to  exchange  some  wraxls  with  him. 
Asked  by  a  reporter  who  the  man  was.  Fair- 
field said;  "What  are  you  asking  me  for? 
I  have  nothing  to  discuss."  At  the  end 
of  the  meeting  Fairfield  and  the  other  man 
left  together. 

Mayor  W.  Harry  Lister  announced  at  the 
start  of  the  meeting,  that  the  board  was 
"retaining  an  organlzaUon  of  professional 
management  and  personnel  consultants"  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Nassau  Com- 
nUsslon  on  Human  Rights'  report  which 
largely  blamed  vUlage  officials  for  racial  un- 
rest In  the  urban  renewal  area. 

'When  Dr.  James  Bernstein,  president  of  the 
Human  Rights  Conmiittee.  asked  whether 
the  vUlage  had  hired  a  private  detective 
agency,  the  mayor  hesitated  briefly,  then 
said:  "We  havent  hired  totally  •   •   •." 

Bernstein  challenged  him  on  the  secrecy 
of  the  matter  and  Lister  replied  It  would 
not  be  secret  as  soon  as  the  vUlage  de- 
cided whether  to  hire  the  firm. 

Trustee  Albert  Rubin  then  Interrupted  the 
exchange  saying  that  the  board  would  not 
release  details  of  Its  Investigation  until  the 
county  commission  makes  public  the  means 
ItNmpIoyed  in  investigating  the  village  situ- 
ation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Local  cIvU  rights  groups  have  asked  the 
county  commission  to  hold  public  hearlitgs 
on  the  urban  renewal  controversy,  contend- 
ing such  hearings  would  allow  the  village 
to  cross-examine  witnesses.  The  vlUage 
board  has  avoided  making  similar  requests  to 
the  county  body. 

When  Bernstein  asked  Lister  If  there  was 
a  private  detective  present  at  the  meeting 
at  the  board's  request,  the  mayor  did  not 
answer  directly,  Bernstein  then  turned 
about  and  facing  the  audience  asked;  "Is 
there  a  detective  in  the  audience?"  No 
one  responded  and  LiRter  said:  "Walt  a  min- 
ute, who's  running  this  meeting?  •  •  • 
There  Is  a  man  In  this  room  representing  a 
firm. 

LUter  was  told  that  U  the  village  retains 
Glllen,  he  wUl  specify  that  no  inquiries  may 
be  made  by  the  firm  into  any  Individual's 
sex   habits   or   other  persona]   privacy. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Lister  said  he  expected  it  would  take  from 

30  to  60  days  for  an  investigation  commis- 
sioned by  the  board  to  be  completed.  The 
investigation,  he  said,  would  take  the  form 
of  interviews  with  "residents  and  nonresi- 
dents of  the  urban  renewal  area,  including 
officials,  to  come  up  with  factual  statements 
In  regard  to  the  critical  observations  In  the 
commission's    criticisms    and    conclusions." 

Mrs.  James  Bernstein,  wife  of  the  doctor, 
quipped  that  slnoe  the  board  was  hiring  the 
Investigative  Arm  to  present  its  side  of  the 
story,  "how  can  you  say  In  advance  that  It's 
going  to  be  factual?" 

A  spokesman  for  the  Tenants  Association 
said  after  the  meeting,  "This  is  the  second 
time  In  the  last  few  months  that  the  village 
Is  using  taxpayer's  dollars  for  underhand  In- 
vestigations of  its  crttlcs.  First  the  bugging, 
now  the  dicks."  The  "bugging"  referred  to 
the  microphone  found  by  this  reporter  last 
November  in  the  public  telephone  booth  In 
the  village  hall.  Later  explained  at  the 
time  that  the  bug  was  Intended  "to 
record  the  antics  of  (Dr.  Ralph  O.)  Sorley" — 
the  village's  most  outspoken  critic. 

[From  Newsday.  Mar.  24,   1966J 
HotrsiNC  Mxetinc  Ends  in  Eviction  ot  1 1 
RocKvnj.*    Centre. — The     vUlage     board, 
whose  policy  Is  to  have  residents  save  their 
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urban  renewal  questlona  for  tts  special  meet- 
ings devoted  to  the  subject  about  every  3 
months,  sometimes  has  trouble  answering 
them  all  In  one  night. 

Last  night,  for  Instance,  the  village  police 
force  had  to  eject  11  questioners  from  the 
meeting  hall  after  the  meeting  was  over  who 
Just  kept  sitting  and  waiting  for  more 
answers 

The  1 1  officers,  members,  and  supporters  of 
the  tenants  association,  which  has  led  urban 
renewal  area  tenants  In  a  campaign  against 
the  village's  administration  of  the  program, 
had  come  to  the  Rockvllle  Centre  Recreation 
Center  to  find  out  what  the  village  botird  had 
to  say  about  a  Nassau  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission report  last  month  condemning  the 
board's  administration  of  the  project  for  dis- 
criminating against  Negroes  in  the  admlii- 
Istratlon  of  Its  urban  renewal  project. 

MKMBOIS     STAT     IN     SXA'TB 

But  at  11  p.m.  after  several  hours  of  vigor- 
ous questioning,  the  board  adjourned  the 
meeting  but  association  members  decided  to 
stay  In  their  seau  until  they  were  satisfied. 
The  result,  said  Charles  Scwartz,  20,  of  130 
Lakevlew  Avenue.:  "They  carried  us  out  and 
dumped  us  on  the  sidewalk."  Rockvllle  Cen- 
tre [>ollce  said  their  reports  showed  only  that 
"the  hall  had  to  be  cleared,"  according  to  a 
spokesman,  who  said  he  did  not  know  If  any 
of  the  demonstrators  were  removed  bodily. 
He  said  no  arrests  had  been  made. 

Scwartz.  who  said.  "We  didn't  leave  because 
we  weren't  satisfied  with  what  the  board  had 
to  say"  In  response  to  questions  from  the 
tenants'  group  about  the  composition  of  the 
grievance  board  which  the  village  trustees 
have  promised  to  establish.  The  grievance 
board,  which  was  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  county  human  rights  commis- 
sion report,  would  mediate  disputes  between 
the  predominantly  Negro  tenants  of  the  vll- 
lage-soned  temporary  housing  in  the  West 
End  urban  renewal  area.  The  village  and 
the    tenants,    however,    have   different    Ideas 


about  who  should  sit  on  tbe  board.  The 
Tenants  Association  is  claiming  the  right 
to  represent  all  tenants  on  the  board,  but 
according  to  Dr.  James  Bernstein,  chairman 
of  the  Rockvllle  Centre  Committee  for  Hu- 
man Rights,  Mayor  W.  Harry  Lister  "told  us 
he  did  not  think  the  association  Is  repre- 
sentative enough."  Bernstein  added:  "He's 
going  to  do  everything  he  can  to  avoid  ap- 
pointing someone  from  the  association  to  the 
grievance  board."  Lister's  telephone  was  re- 
ported off  the  hook  last  night  by  the  tele- 
phone company,  and  he  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  after  the  meeting. 

INVESTIGATION     PIJkNNED 

Bernstein  also  said  the  mayor  told  the  ten- 
ants he  was  hiring  a  management  consultant 
firm,  which  be  refused  to  identify,  to  investi- 
gate the  village's  urban  renewal  program  and 
Issue  a  report  in  answer  to  the  county  hu- 
man rights  commission.  "It  sounds  to  me 
like  he's  hiring  some  private  eyes."  Bernstein 
said.  "I  gather  they  are  even  going  to  In- 
vestigate the  county  commission."  Bern- 
stein, who  said  the  mayor  denounced  the 
commission's  report  as  prejudiced  and  libel- 
ous In  parts,  said,  "We  feel  the  commission 
must  hold  a  public  bearing  now.  The  vil- 
lage has  no  plans  to  talk  to  anyone  about 
the  recommendations  In  the  report." 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Cong^ress  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  the  resources  of  government  and 
corporations  which  threaten  the  right  of 
privacy  and  to  draft  legislation  which 
will  put  teeth  in  the  unwritten  law 
against  invasion  of  privacy.  The  right 
of  law-enforcement  officers  In  the  field 
must  be  clearly  defined.  The  exposure  of 
recent  cases  of  government  snooping  and 
Industrial  espionage  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  and 
the  recent  events  in  my  own  Fifth  Con- 


HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  BSDAY,  March  21,  1966 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr  Albert)  . 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore.     The 
Clerk  will  read  the  following  communi- 
cation. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Thk  Spkakex'b  Room, 

March  24,  1966. 
To  the  House  of  Rep/resentatives : 

I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Caei. 
Albsxt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCokmacx. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 


that  our  world  tempts  us  to  think  that 
what  we  want  is  most  Important.  Save 
us  from  self  and  from  smallness:  that 
our  concern  may  grow  larger  every  day; 
that  these  Thy  sons  and  daughters  called 
to  lead  this  good  land  may  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  people  of  these  United 
States;  that  they  may  be  capable  poli- 
ticians and  day  by  day  may  be  becoming 
truer  statesmen.  May  the  good  Interests 
of  Thy  children  of  every  nation  be  ever 
Ir.  their  hearts ;  may  they  labor  for  peace 
and  righteousness  and  mercy  every- 
where; may  they  in  quietness  and  reality 
know  Thy  guiding  presence  and  Thy 
love;  and  may  they  find  inner  peace  and 
strength  In  doing  Thy  will.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PRAYER 

Rev.  J.  Hodge  Alves,  Palls  Church 
Episcopal  Church.  Palls  Church,  Va.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Micah  6.  8:  He  has  showed  you,  O  man, 
uhat  w  good:  and  what  does  the  Lord 
require  of  you  but  to  do  justice,  and  to 
lote  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
uour  O-xJ"" 

O  God,  Father  of  all  mankind,  we 
know  that  Thou  hast  made  us  and  art 
concerned  for  each  one  of  us.    We  see 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  MARCH  28 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
Inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  remaln- 


gresslonal  District  point  up  the  need  for 
legislation. 

The  charge  that  the  mayor  of  Rockvllle 
Centre  plans  to  spend  taxpayers'  money 
to  hire  private  investigators  to  investi- 
gate critics  of  the  urban  renewal  project 
is  shocking.  Last  November  I  was 
shocked  when  I  discovered  a  microphone 
hidden  In  a  public  phone  booth  in  the 
Rockvllle  Centre  Village  Hall.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  secret  installation,  as  stated 
by  the  mayor,  was  to  record  conversa- 
tions of  one  of  the  mayor's  critics,  but  a 
grand  jury  returned  no  indictment 
against  the  village  official  who  installed 
the  microphone. 

The  laws  pertaining  to  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping  vary  from  State 
to  State  and  a  thorough  study  of  these 
laws  is  needed.  Incidents  highlighting 
invasion  of  privacy  sometimes  receive 
national  attention,  as  in  the  General 
Motors  case,  and  other  times  receive 
only  local  attention  as  in  Rockvllle 
Centre,  but  the  invasions  of  privacy  are 
equally  serious. 

The  drafting  of  legislation  to  define 
the  limits  of  government  and  corporation 
investigations  will  not  be  easy;  however, 
we  should  not  be  deterred  in  making  an 
effort  to  clarify  allowable  legal  limits  for 
such  Investigations.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  investigate  the  investigators  so  that 
we  may  guarantee  to  our  citizens  their 
rights  and  privacy. 

The  courts  have  been  able  to  define 
civil  liability  for  invasion  of  privacy  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  right  of  free 
speech.  It  Is  time  to  protect  individuals 
from  such  abuses  by  providing  criminal 
liability. 


der  of  the  week  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 

distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  understend  that 
there  Is  one  legislative  matter  today 
dealing,  I  think,  with  an  agreement  to 
a  Senate  amendment.  However,  we 
have  no  scheduled  legislative  program 
as  such  for  today.  After  today's  busi- 
ness we  will  go  over  until  Monday. 

In  resjjonse  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader's  inquiry  vrith  respect  to  the 
program  for  next  week,  Monday  is  Dis- 
trict Day.     There  are  no  bills. 

Tuesday  we  will  have  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  for  1966. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  707.  Tualatin  Federal  recla- 
mation project:  H.R.  2829.  Manson  Unit, 
Chelan  Division,  Chief  Joseph  Dam  proj- 
ect; H.R.  3606,  National  Water  Research 
Act;  S.  2729,  amending  Small  Business 
Act  to  establish  separate  revolving  funds 
for  disaster,  business,  and  small  business 
investment  loans. 

I  might  advise  that  there  are  no  rules 
yet  on  these  bills  and  this  announcement 
is  made  subject  to  the  granting  of  rules 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  all  of  those  bills  listed  imder 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
are  subject  to  rules  being  reported  out. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  Committee  on  Rules  is  meet- 
ing on  some  of  them  on  Tuesday,  and  it 
Is  antlci(>ated  that  they  may  meet  on 
others  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  this  Ls  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


DISPENSLNG  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  on 
Wednesday  next  may  be  dl8t>ensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SELDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SET  .DEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  of  the  rapid  pace  of  journalism 
today  that  a  later  truth  never  catches 
up  with  an  early  misconception. 

Last  year  many  highly  placed  Ameri- 
cans and  certain  influential  segments 
of  the  U.S.  press  ridiculed  our  Govern- 
ment's contention  that  intervention  was 
necessary  in  the  Etomlnican  Republic  in 
order  to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover 
there. 

Now,  in  a  recently  published  article  in 
the  World  Marxist  Review,  two  self-de- 
clared members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Dominican  Communist  Party 
not  only  admit  the  extent  of  Communist 
Involvement  In  the  last  year's  Dominican 
upheaval,  but  also  state  that  except  for 
US.  military  intervention  the  Island  of 
Santo  Domingo  would  have  become  an- 
other Red  base  in  the  Caribbean. 

There  were  Members  of  this  body  as 
well  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
supported  the  thesis  that  our  interven- 
tion in  Santo  Domingo  was  unnecessary, 
Mid  that  there  was  no  real  threat  of  a 
Communist  takeover  in  that  country.  ■• 

I  would  now  ask  them,  as  well  as  those 
segments  of  American  press  and  tele- 
vision who  also  supported  this  thesis,  to 
Bive  the  American  people  the  benefit 
w  their  reacUon  to  the  World  Marxist 
Review  article. 

I 


I  would  especially  ht^je  that  news 
media  such  as  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  television  news 
division  would  make  some  effort  to  per- 
mit the  later  truth  to  catch  up  with  the 
early  misconception  in  the  case  of  the 
1965  Dominican  crisis  by  giving  wide 
coverage  to  the  Dominican  Conxmunists' 
recent  admission. 

Last  year,  the  Times,  the  Herald  Trib- 
une and  CBS  were  seemingly  quick  to 
emphasize  those  aspects  of  the  Domini- 
can story  which  supported  the  thesis  that 
XJB.  intervention  there  was  unneces- 
tsary  and  that  the  Conununlst  participa- 
tion In  the  so-called  rebel  cause  was 
minimal.  It  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
responsible  journalism  if  these  news 
agencies  were  now  to  give  this  year's 
truth  the  same  space  and  time  as  last 
year's  misconception. 

Toward  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  include  In  the  Congressional 
Record  today's  column  by  William  S. 
White  on  this  subject. 
I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Poet.  Mar.  24, 

1966] 

Rn>s  AoiuT  RoLi — AnuED  DounncAtt  Revolt 

(By  William  8.  White) 

International  communlam  baa  now  not 
merely  acknowledged  but  roundly  boasted  ot 
its  deep  and  armed  complicity  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  revolt  of  last  April  which 
was  nipped  by  U.S.  military  Intervention. 

The  Communists  have  themselves  thus 
destroyed  the  case  of  those  American  critics 
or  the  American  action  who  so  long  have 
argued  that  what  was  afoot  down  there 
was  only  a  good  "democratic  revolution"  not 
too  dissimilar,  say,  from  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton's rebellion  against  King  Oeorge  in. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive of  all  the  worldwide  publications  of 
Moscow-directed  communism,  the  magazine 
World  Marxist  Review,  has  let  this  already 
ill-concealed  cat  well  and  truly  out  of  the 
bag. 

Its  authors  are  seU-identlfled  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  J.  I.  Quello 
and  N.  I.  Conde.  They  say.  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  attempted  putsch  would  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  "the  direct  armed  Interven- 
tion of  US.  Imperialism."  Ttiey  say.  more- 
over, that  what  was  planned  by  the  Com- 
munists for  the  Dominican  Republic  differed 
only  superflclally  from  the  earlier  revolution 
In  Cuba  that  put  Pldel  Castro  in  power.  The 
two,  they  add,  were  "in  spirit,  meaning  and 
lessons"  two  parts  of  one  whole. 

They  ought  to  know.  For  at  least  one  of 
them,  Conde,  is  an  old  band  In  Cuba  And 
Quello  was  clandestinely  landed  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  from  Moscow  shortly 
before  the  uprising. 

Quello  and  Conde  describe  the  Dominican 
aSair  as  "another  contribution  to  the  ar- 
senal of  revolutionary  experience  on  the 
(American)  continent."  Though  the  Com- 
munists were  not  able  at  its  start  fully  to 
control  the  uprising  they  shortly  were  "al- 
locating armed  Communists"  to  revolution- 
ary commands  organized  block  by  block  In 
Santo  Domingo.  The  piece  repeatedly  dis- 
closes the  close  relationship  of  this  assault 
upon  the  Dominican  Republic,  not  only  to 
what  had  happened  earlier  in  Cuba,  but  also 
to  the  gsneral  tactics  for  Communist  sub- 
version in  Latin  America  long  since  prepared 
in  Castro  Cuba. 

Something  else  is  also  disclosed — an  out- 
line of  what  the  Communists  learned  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  future  use.  "Our 
experience  showed,"  Quello  and  Conde  write. 


"that  the  task  of  [Communist]  revolution- 
aries during  an  armed  insurrection  is  to  In- 
fluence it  and  guide  it  militarily  and  politi- 
cally, to  organlBe  the  struggle  In  accordance 
with  the  processes  underway  at  the  time. 

"At  first  we  combined  all  our  forces  In  a 
single  command.  The  fallacy  of  this  decision 
soon  made  Itself  felt.  It  restricted,  on  the 
one  hand,  our  propaganda  (which  was  con- 
ducted chiefly  among  our  own  members) . 
On  the  other  hand,  this  command  became 
the  target  for  attacks  on  the  movement  by 
the  Imperialists.  Having  realized  our  mis- 
take, we  thereupon  allocated  armed  Com- 
munists to  a  number  of  commands." 

So  much,  then,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Commutilsts  themselves,  for  the  persistent 
attempt  in  some  quarters  here  to  depict  the 
U.S.  tough  response  to  this  peril  as  only 
another  instance  of  "redbaiting."  of  looking 
for  Communists  under  every  bed.  and  so  on. 

The  same  people  who  have  attacked  the 
American  intervention  In  these  temu  also 
had  long  pooh-poohed  the  existence  of  such 
a  danger  in  Cuba,  too.  Their  judgment — not 
their  motives — really  would  seem  to  have 
been  proved  twice  catastrophlcally  wrong. 

For  Just  as  Pldel  Castro  himself  at  length 
proclaimed.  In  several  thousand  words  brood- 
cast  frtwn  Havana  radio,  adnUtting  both  his 
Communist  membership  and  his  Communist 
purposes  in  this  hemisphere,  Conde  and 
Quello  have  now  unmistakably  and  openly 
identified  the  Communist  Party  as  the  ulti- 
mately moving  force  In  the  Dominican  up- 
heaval. 

Moreover,  the  complaints  of  critics  of  the 
American  intervention  that  anyhow  there 
really  weren't  very  many  Communists  vis- 
ible in  Santo  Domingo  are  now  shown  to  be 
the  quibbles  they  always  were.  They  weren't 
too  visible  at  any  one  point  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo 8lny)ly  because  the  Communist  lead- 
ers quickly  dispersed  them — armed — among 
the  various  commands. 


RECENT  DECISION  OF  THE  NATION- 
AL LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
UPON  ALLEGED  UNFAIR  LABOR 
PRACTICES  AGAINST  THE  J.  P. 
STEVENS  CO. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  with  great  concern  the  reports  In 
the  newspapers  this  week  about  a  recent 
decision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  relating  to  charges  of  al- 
leged unfair  labor  practices  against  one 
of  the  textile  employers  of  the  country, 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  with  concern 
this  decision,  because,  if  we  can  assume 
that  newspapers  have  reported  the  re- 
ports accurately,  the  decision  Ewicurately, 
then  we  are  to  understand  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  continu- 
ing to  set  Itself  up  as  a  pollcjTnaking 
body. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  contended  here  for 
many  years  that  voluntary  membership 
in  a  union  is  a  fundamental  right  of 
every  American.  I  believe  in  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining.  I  advocate  the 
right  of  any  American  to  Join,  belong 
to.  and  {u;tively  support  an  organized 
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labor  union.  But,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  once  an  election  is  held  that 
all  parties  at  interest  should  accept  the 
results,  and  wait  the  prescribed  12 
months  to  seek  another  election,  and 
while  doing  so  not  advance  charges  that 
create  tension  between  the  employer  and 
its  employees,  and  general  discord  in  our 
labor-management    relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  decision  to  which  I 
refer  requires  the  reemployment  by  the 
employer  of  certain  discharged  em- 
ployees whose  dismissal  allegedly  con- 
stituted an  unfair  labor  practice.  This 
is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  try  or 
retry  those  charges  and  the  authority 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  examine  such  complaints  and  render 
a  decision  requiring  reinstatement  if  the 
facts  developed  siostain  the  charges  is  not 
questioned  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  goes 
beyond  this  and  in  its  decision  orders 
the  employer  to  admit  publicly  to  all  of 
its  employees  that  they  have  been  in 
violation  of  the  law.  that  they  are  guilty 
of  charges  which  they  have  heretofore 
denied,  that  they  have  sinned  but  will 
sin  no  more,  the  Board,  In  my  opinion, 
g:o«^.s  far  beyond  its  constituted  authority 
and  Feaponslbillty  and  seriously  In- 
fringes upon  a  fundamental  right  of 
every  American  employer  and  every  In- 
dividual in  this  country. 

The  published  reports  In  the  newspa- 
pers say  that  this  decision  requires  this 
employer  to  go  before  its  thousands  of 
employees  and  say  to  them  in  effect,  "We 
have  sinned,  we  have  been  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  law  and  we  will,  if  you  will 
for(;ive  us,  not  be  guilty  of  any  such  acts 
again." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  LandrumI 
has  expired. 


NLRB  DECISION 


M.-^  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.s,s  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
a;;d  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  associate  myself  completely. 
Irrevocably,  and  eternally  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  now  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  said  we  are  not  here  trying  to  pass 
upon  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
this  decision.  We  merely  say  that  the 
directions  to  the  employer,  if  we  are  to 
take  at  face  value  the  reports  published 
In  the  newspapers  indicate  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  continues 
to  set  itself  up  as  a  policymaking  body. 

I  have  said  many  times  before  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  serves  a 
good  purpose,  so  long  as  it  serves  within 
the  liinltatlons  put  upon  the  Board  by 
the  Congress  Here  In  the  Congress  is 
where  policy  is  made  by  this  Nation — 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In 
the    US.    Senate.     This   agency,   while 


rendering  a  necessary  service  and  In 
many  instances  doing  a  great  Job  in  fur- 
thering harmony  in  our  labor-mcuiage- 
ment  relations,  by  such  decisions  as  we 
are  reading  In  the  papers  in  this  case, 
creates  unrest  and  creates  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  and  suggests  again  that  It 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  reorganizing  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  with  a  view  to  de- 
ciding whether  it  ought  to  be  a  labor 
court  with  complete  authority  and  Juris- 
diction to  try  cases  as  our  district  courts 
try  cases — or  whether  it  should  be.  as 
Congress  Intended  when  it  was  spawned, 
a  Board  without  authority  to  make  pol- 
icy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Riv- 
ers] has  expired. 


NLRB   DECISION 


Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoias  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  LandrumI. 
We  were  all  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  mak- 
ing laws  by  such  rulings  as  we  have  read 
about  this  morning.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
certainly  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  establishing  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Again  let  me  em- 
phasize, Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  do  not  here 
wish  to  try  or  to  retry  this  matter  or  pass 
Judgment  on  the  correctness  or  incorrect- 
ness of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  this  case 
or  in  any  other  case.  But  what  we  do 
wish  to  emphasize  is  that  It  Is  time  the 
appropriate  committee  in  this  Congress 
take  notice  of  the  need  to  begin  now  a 
careful  study  of  reorganization  of  this 
Important  agency  of  our  Government, 
and  clearly  define  its  limited  authority 
and  Jurisdiction. 


NLRB  DECISION 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Georgia.  This 
Is  a  .shocking  decision.  It  Is  a  far-reach- 
ing matter. 

We  do  want  to  dtscxiss  this  decision 
further.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landritm]  that  we  do 


need  a  revision  of  the  rules  governing 
some  of  the  actions  of  this  Board. 

This  NLRB  decision  In  the  Stevens 
case,  I  understand,  will  be  challenged  in 
the  Federal  courts,  as  I  believe  It  ought  to 
be.  This  is  an  unprecedented  decision, 
which,  in  effect,  is  an  attack  upon  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  if  allowed  to 
stand  it  could  well  destroy  enlightened 
Industrial  labor  relations. 

This  decision  is  so  outrageous  to  em- 
ployees and  employers  alike  that  It  ill 
behooves  any  Member  of  this  House  to 
ignore  the  long-term  implications  of  this 
case  should  the  decision  be  sdlowed  to 
stand. 

This  matter  will  undoubtedly  receive 
additional  attention  in  this  House  and  I 
look  forward  to  participating  in  the  col- 
loquy. 

SHUSH!     DON'T  SHUSH 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  problems  that  confronts  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  Is  the  problem  of 
hypocrisy  In  Government. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than 
was  highlighted  In  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Joplln,  Mo.,  Globe,  and  which  con- 
cerns the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  its  apparent  efforts  to  encourage 
trial  by  public  opinion: 

Shush  I     Don't  Shush 

Well,  well.  Now  we  have  a  quasl-judlclal 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  seeking 
pretrial  publicity,  or ,  at  least  Inviting  it. 
Quite  a  departure,  we  would  say,  from  stern 
guidelines  laid  down  with  much  fanfare  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  endorsed  by 
some  of  the  courts,  sharply  restricting  pre- 
trial publicity  in  some  proceedings,  notably 
criminal  trials. 

In  the  process,  as  we  recall  It.  much  ado 
was  made  of  protecting  the  rights  of  tbe 
accused,  with  a  certain  onus  cast  upon  an 
aggressive  press  with  some  courts  going  so 
far  as  to  even  threaten  contempt  action  for 
pretrial  and  trial  publicity. 

But  such  policy  and  such  guidelines  ap- 
parently do  not  apply  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  In  Its  handling  of  labor 
union  complaints  against  employers.  For, 
the  other  day,  there  came  to  this  newspaper 
a  letter  from  the  Kansas  City  regional  office 
of  NLRB  advising  that  the  Teamsters  Union 
has  lodged  a  complaint  against  a  Joplln 
firm,  alleging  violations  of  labor  law  In  deal- 
ing with  employees  active  In  behalf  of  union 
organization.  A  copy  of  the  complaint  was 
enclosed,  together  with  notice  that  a  hearing 
would  be  held  in  Joplln  April  13  before  a 
trial  examiner. 

The  cover  letter  said  the  Information  was 
transmitted  "with  the  thought  that  you 
might  consider  it  to  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  people  In  your  area."  Signiflcantly,  it 
was  added,  the  regional  office  already  has 
concluded  that  the  employer  In  question  "has 
violated  the  Federal  law  as  the  result  of 
evidence  produced  by  an  investigation."  No 
facts  were  offered  as  to  the  employer's  side 
of  the  controversy. 

There  has  been  considerable  publicity  from 
Washington  from  time  to  time  accusing  the 
NLRB    as    being    biased    in    favor   of    Ubor 
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unions.  This  Incident  adds  weight  to  that 
allegation,  along  with  oonflrmlng  that  in 
politically  slanted  bur«aueracy  frequently 
there  are  double  standards  of  Justice. 


ASSETS  AND  INCOME  OP  CONGRESS- 
MAN CHARLES  LONGSTREET 
WELTNER 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  20,  1963,  I  placed  in  the  Cow- 
CRESSiONAL  RECORD  a  Ust  Comprising  all 
the  assets  and  income  of  my  wife  and 
myself.  The  original  schedule  read  as 
follows: 

Equity  In  my  home  In  Atlanta.  Oa $S,  000 

Equity  In  my  residence  In  Betbesda, 

Md ^ 6,000 

Patent . 300 

Savings  accounts .. .. 606 

Checking   accounts . 660 

Cash  value  of  life  insurance 3,000 

Two  automobiles . 1,600 

Stocks,     bonds,     mortgage*,      notes, 

etc none 

Subsequently,  on  September  22,  1964, 1 
reported  the  status  of  my  estate,  disclos- 
ing slightly  Increased  eqidtles  in  our  two 
residences — one  In  Georgia  and  one  in 
Maryland — together  with  Income  of  $182, 
exclusive  of  rent  and  my  congressional 
salary.  I  noted  that  my  personal  In- 
debtedness had  occasioned  a  slight  in- 
crease since  my  last  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occasion 
to  report  once  again  on  my  financial 
affairs. 

By  monthly  payments  on  two  mort- 
gages, we  have  reduced  the  principal 
balances  by  a  few  himdred  dollars,  in- 
creasing our  equity  commensurately. 
My  i>atent  is  still  awaiting  discovery  by 
the  world.  Our  savings  accoimt  has 
increased  by  about  $25  a  year  Interest 
payments,  and  stands  at  about  $580. 
My  checking  account,  at  this  Juncture,  is 
in  a  perilous  state  of  less  than  $100,  to 
be  replenished,  however,  next  payday. 
Cash  values  of  my  insurance  policies  are 
up  about  $200.  Our  1964  car  Is  still 
running,  as  Is,  fortunately,  my  1962 
model — notwithstanding  continuing  ra- 
diator troubles.  There  are  still  no  stocks, 
bonds,  indentures,  or  securities. 

Since  September  1964,  I  have  finally 
collected  a  legal  fee,  earned  in  1962.  of 
$500.12,  together  with  some  $55  royalty 
on  my  lawbook,  and  net  advances  on  an- 
other book  of  $963.  Other  than  these 
Items,  and  sometime  rental  on  my  home, 
there  have  been  no  honoraria,  no  legal 
fees,  and  no  Income  of  any  kind  out- 
side of  my  congressional  salary. 

Though  oiu-  assets  have  Increased  only 
•lightly,  I  can  report  that  I  am  mak- 
ing steady  progress  on  the  accumulated 
personal  debt  of  five  election  campaigns, 
some  part  of  which  relates  as  far  back. 
as  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  owr.  financial  posi- 
tion hardly  commend.^  he  U.S.  Congress 
w  a  sure  road  to  we  ith.  Yet.  it  Is  a 
jure  way  to  service,  and  I  remain  grate- 
ful for  that  opportunity. 


POPULATION  CONTROL  IS  OUR 
FOREMOST  PROBLEM 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
Important  single  issue  facing  this  Nation 
and  the  world  today  is  population  con- 
trol. It  is  now  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  world  that  unless  prompt 
and  effective  steps  are  taken  to  check 
the  galloping  rate  of  population  growth, 
awesome  consequences  are  inevitable. 
Unless  effective  steps  are  taken  to  curb 
this  growth,  the  world  Is  faced  with  the 
stark  reality  of  another  dark  age,  en- 
shrouded in  hunger,  poverty,  overcrowd- 
ing, wars  and  famine,  ending  In  human 
cannibalism  or  exploding  into  possible 
nuclear  war. 

That  is  the  view  of  many,  including 
some  of  the  world's  foremost  scientists 
and  statesmen. 

President  Johnson  has  sounded  the 
warning  repeatedly,  and  so  have  many 
other  world  speakers.  Here  In  Congress 
I  have  Joined  with  others  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  set  up  two  sub- 
Cabinet  posts  to  disseminate  birth  con- 
trol information  upon  request,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  crash 
program.     Nothing  less  will  sufQce. 

An  unequal  race  is  being  waged  today 
between  human  production  and  food  pro- 
duction, with  the  population  growth  out- 
stripping food  production  each  year. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  growth 
rate.  It  Is  appalling.  In  1930  there 
were  only  2  billion  people  on  this  earth. 
In  1970  it  wUl  be  4  bllUon;  and  by  the 
year  2000,  at  the  present  rate,  the  figure 
will  reach  7.4  billion,  according  to  the 
Population  Reference  Services. 

Any  good  that  results  from  foreign  aid 
In  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  large- 
ly wiped  out  by  the  Increase  in  p>opula- 
tlon.  Any  such  aid,  to  be  meaningful, 
should  be  tied  to  education  and  free  dis- 
semination of  birth  control  Information. 
Without  that,  our  assistance  becomes  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

We  spend  billions  on  poverty,  with  Its 
effectiveness  offset  or  negated  by  exces- 
sive births  among  recipients.  In  the 
United  States  we  are  told  that  9  out  of 
every  10  Impoverished  women  still  lack 
competent  birth  control  information  and 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  running  out. 
There  is  no  time  to  waste.  Every  pos- 
sible effort  should  be  made  to  educate 
the  general  public  and  arouse  them  to 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  along 
with  the  free  dissemination  of  the  best 
birth  control  information  that  can  be 
provided. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ATTENDS  THE 
FUNERAL  OF  MRS.  EMANUEL 
CELLER 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  American  lady 
and  the  husband  she  inspired  to  great 
achievements  in  the  Congress  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  yesterday  attended  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Emanuel  Celler.  The 
death  of  Stella  Celler  is  a  personal  loss 
to  each  of  us  in  New  York.  She  was  a 
woman  who  would  not  be  defeated  by 
illness  or  age.  She  retained  her  vitality, 
her  dedication  and  her  Joy  of  life  to  her 
last  moments.  We  New  Yorkers  extend 
our  condolences  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Chairman  Celler.  the  patri- 
arch of  our  delegation,  recognizing  fuUy 
that  we.  too,  will  miss  her. 

That  the  Nation  shared  Mr.  Celler's 
sorrow  was  symbolized  by  the  presence 
of  the  President  at  the  fimeral  services 
In  New  York.  The  President  stood  for 
the  community  of  peoples  and  faiths 
which  this  country  of  our  represents.  He 
stood  for  the  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  a  government  which  we 
sometimes  think  of  as  too  large  to  be 
personal.  He  stood  in  a  Jewish  house  of 
worship  yesterday  as  a  mark  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  magnificent  contributions 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Emantjel  Celler.  has  made  to  the  coun- 
try, contributions  to  which  he  was  ever 
urged  by  his  now  departed  wife. 


HOSPITAL    AND    EXTENDED-CARE 
PACILnTES 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
lmous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  very 
recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Secretary  Gardner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare asking  that  they  set  up  a  national 
commission  to  deal  with  the  emergency 
that  may  be  created  by  medicare.  If  hos- 
pital facilities  do  iu>t  prove  to  be 
adequate 

I  have  received  alarming  reports  irom 
doctors  and  social  workers  in  my  district. 
They  are  short  of  nurses  to  operate  avail- 
able equipment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shortage  of  hospital  beds. 

On  January  1,  1967,  we  will  be  com- 
mencing the  benefits  provided  as  post- 
hospital  extended  care,  or  nursing-home 
care.  We  wiU  be  assuming  this  operation 
with  a  national  shortage  of  500,000  l>&ds 
in  such  nursing  homes.  Many  of  the 
existing  homes  are  not  up  to  par  in  meet- 
ing proper  standards. 

We  know  that  an  Advisory  Council  and 
a  National  Medical  Review  Committee 
have  been  provided  under  the  existing 
medicare  legislation.  However,  neither 
of  these  groups  has  emergency  author- 
ity to  take  positive  steps  to  cope  with 
bottlenecks,  lack  of  facilities,  personal 
disappointments  and  public  outcries  at 
the  critical  times  and  places  when  medi- 
care benefits  will  be  demanded,  and  then 
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prove  to  be  unavailable.  In  some  places 
and  critical  situations  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  set  up  emergency  facilities. 
Authority  for  this  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  all  of  us  In  the 
Federal  Government  address  ourselves  to 
this  problem  so  that  we  will  not  be 
charged  with  lack  of  foresight  later  this 
year  or  next  when  medicare  becomes  our 
obligation. 


SUPPORT  OP  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON 8    VIETNAM    POLICY 
Mr.    ADAMS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  Include  an  editorial. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAMS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
port given  the  President  for  his  policies 
In  Vietnam  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened of  late,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  com- 
ments In  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "Clos- 
ing Ranks." 

It  notes  the  unanimous  vote  given  by 
the  39  Governors  who  attended  a  White 
House  conference,  and  says  this  "is  fur- 
ther buttressed  by  the  latest  public  opin- 
ion poll  which  showed  more  than  7  to  1 
approving  the  Pre:Jdcnts  actions."' 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  the  recent  in- 
crease in  support  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  comes  from  the  favorable 
reaction  of  the  Amerlcen  public  to  the 
Honolulu  Conference  and  the  recent  em- 
phasis of  the  admlnistiatlon  on  the  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  reforms  to  be 
carried  on  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  recent  visits  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  all  Indicate  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  support- 
ing the  economic  and  social  reforms  In 
South  Vietnam  to  create  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. 

An  Important  part  of  this  was  the 
recent  establishment  of  former  Major 
General  Lansdale  as  Minister  to  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  great  step  forward 
in  recognizing  the  importance  of  being 
successful  in  all  parts  of  the  conflict  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  editorial  commenting  on  the  sup- 
port given  the  President  will  be  of  Inter- 
est to  my  colleagT-.es.  and  with  this  In 
mind  I  Insert  It  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

I  Prom  the  Salt  LAke  City   (Utah)   Tribune. 

Mar.  15.  1966] 

Closing  Ranks 

The  unanimous  vot«  of  30  Governors  at- 
tending a  White  House  conference  In  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  p>oUcles 
is  the  best  Indication  that  the  administra- 
tion has  survived  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  Intensive  examination  of 
that  policy  with  support  strengthened.  If 
anything. 

Such  a  conclusion  la  further  buttressed 
by  the  latest  public  opinion  poll  which 
showed  more  than  7  to  1  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's actions. 

At  the  White  House  conference,  the  Gover- 
nors were  briefed  on  the  current  Vietnam  sit- 
uation by  Mr  Johnson.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  and  mUl- 
tary  leaders  Utah's  Governor  Raxnpton.  who 
was  present,  described  the  briefing  as  thor- 


ough and  frank,  and  h«  said  h«  was  heart- 
ened to  learn  "the  picture  In  Vietnam  Is  a 
lot  better  than  when  we  were  here  8  months 
ago  " 

That  is  h«artenlng  news,  although  It  must 
be  tempered  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
fighting  continues  vicious  and  costly,  with 
no  reason  to  hope  that  the  end  Is  In  sight. 
But  while  public  debate  of  American  policy 
relative  to  Vietnam  Is  fully  Justified  when 
the  debate  ends.  It  Is  well  to  close  ranks  In 
the  face  of  an  enemy  all  too  ready  to  Inter- 
pret debate  In  terms  of  Indecision  and  weak- 
ness. 

Besides,  there  Is  work  to  be  done  In  Wash- 

>lngton — and    It    U    good    to    have    Majority 

Leader  Manstikld  report  that  after  the  weeks 

of  debate,  Congress  Is  now  "getting  into  the 

groove." 


REDS  ADMIT  THEIR  ROLE  IN 
DOMINICAN  REVOLT 

Mr.   WAGOONNER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   WAGGONNER.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 
take  no  real  plca.sure  to  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  the  frank  admis- 
sion of  the  hierarchy  of  international 
communism   that  they   armed  and   fo- 
mented t]ie  revolt  last  April  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Anyone  whose  head  is  not  in  a  pink 
cloud  knew  that  the  revolt  was  their 
doing  as  the  President  said,  but  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  their  open  admission 
that  they  tried  It  and  were  blocked  only 
because  of  the  Intervention  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  group  In  the 
exccutl'  e  branch  and  one  In  the  other 
body  that  will  not  like  this  public  ad- 
mission because  they  have  stoutly  denied 
that  Communists  had  any  part  in  that 
upheaval  and  have  bitterly  criticized  this 
Government  for  stepping  in  to  protect 
this  hemisphere  from  additional  Com- 
munist encroachment.  Not  only  did  this 
misguided  group  originally  take  that  po- 
sition, but  they  have  continued  to  hew 
to  that  line  In  spite  of  every  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  It  will  be  interesting.  If 
saddening,  to  see  what  this  clique  has 
to  say  now  that  the  Communist  confes- 
sion Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  not 
surprise  me  too  much  If  they  try  to  Ig- 
nore this  confession  and  stick  to  their 
own  little  party  line  to  the  effect  that 
Communists  had  no  part  In  the  Domini- 
can revolt.  Columnist  William  S  White 
gives  the  lie  to  that  fallacy,  however,  in 
his  column,  "Reds  Admit  Role;  Aided 
Dominican  Revolt."  which  I  would  like 
tomakeapartof  my  remarks.  His  entire 
coltmin  is  worthy  of  every  Member's 
attention : 

International  communism  has  now  not 
merely  acknowledged  but  roundly  boasted 
of  Ita  deep  and  armed  complicity  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  revolt  of  last  April 
which  was  nipped  by  US.  military  Interven- 
tion. 

The  Communists  have  themselves  thus 
destroyed  the  case  of  those  American  critics 
of  the  American  action  who  so  long  have 
argued  that  what  was  afoot  down  tber*  was 
only  <.  good  "democratic  revolution"  not  too 


dlasUnllar.    say.    from    George    Washington's 
rebellion  against  King  George  lU. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive of  all  the  worldwide  publications  of  Mos- 
cow-directed communism,  the  magazine 
World  Marxist  Review,  has  let  thU  already 
ill-concealed  cat  well  and  truly  out  of  the 
bag. 

Its  authors  are  seU-ldentlfled  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  J.  I.  Quello 
ana  N.  I.  Conde.  They  say.  In  so  many  words 
that  the  attempted  putsch  would  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  "the  direct  armed  Interven- 
tion of  VS.  Imperialism."  They  say. 
moreover.  Uiat  what  was  planned  by  the 
Communists  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
differed  only  superficially  from  the  earlier 
revolution  In  Cuba  that  put  Pldel  Castro  In 
power.  The  two,  they  add,  were  "in  spirit, 
meaning  and  lessons"  two  parts  of  one  whole 
They  ought  to  knoir.  For  at  least  one  of 
them,  Conde,  Is  an  old  hand  In  Cuba.  And 
QueUo  was  clandestinely  landed  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  Moscow  shortly  before 
the  uprising. 

Quello  and  Conde  describe  the  Dominican 
aflalr  as  "another  contribution  to  the  ar- 
senal of  revolutionary  experience  on  the 
(American)  continent."  Though  the  Com- 
munists were  not  able  at  Its  start  fully  to 
control  the  uprising  they  shortly  were  "al- 
locating armed  Communists"  to  revolution- 
ary  commands  organized  block  by  block  In 
Santo  Domingo.  The  piece  repeatedly  dis- 
closes the  close  relationship  of  this  assault 
upon  the  Dmninlcan  Republic,  not  only  to 
what  had  happened  earlier  In  Cuba,  but  also 
to  the  general  tactics  for  Communist  sub- 
version In  Latin  America  long  since  prepared 
In  Castro  Cuba. 

Something  else  la  also  disclosed— an  out- 
line of  what  the  Communists  learned  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  future  use.  "Our 
experience  showed,"  Quello  and  Conde  write, 
"that  the  task  of  (Communist)  revolutlon- 
arlee  during  an  armed  insurrection  Is  to  In- 
fluence it  and  guide  It  mlUtarlly  and  pollU- 
cally,  to  organize  the  struggle  In  accordance 
with  the  processes  underway  at  the  time, 

"At  first  we  combined  all  our  forces  In  a 
single  command.  The  fallacy  of  this  deci- 
sion soon  made  Itself  felt.  It  restricted,  on 
the  one  hand,  our  propaganda  (which  was 
conducted  chiefly  among  our  own  members). 
On  the  other  liand,  this  command  became 
the  target  for  attacks  on  the  movencient  by 
the  Imperialists.  Having  realized  our  mis- 
take, we  thereupon  allocated  armed  Commu- 
nists to  a  number  of  commands." 

So  much,  then,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Communlsu  themselves,  for  the  persistent 
attempt  In  some  quarters  here  to  depict  the 
United  States  tough  response  to  this  peril  as 
only  another  Instance  of  "red-baltlng."  of 
looking  for  Communists  under  every  bed,  and 
BO  on. 

The  same  people  who  have  attacked  the 
American  Intervention  In  these  terms  also 
had  long  pooh-poohed  the  existence  of  such 
a  danger  In  Cuba.  too.  Their  judgment— 
not  their  motives — really  would  seem  to  have 
been  proved  twice  catastropblcally  wrong. 

For  Just  as  Fidel  Castro  himself  at  length 
proclaimed.  In  several  thousand  words  broad- 
cast from  Havana  radio,  admitting  both  his 
Communist  membership  and  his  Communist 
purposes  In  this  hemisphere.  Conde  and 
Quello  have  now  unmistakably  and  openly 
Identified  the  Conununlst  Party  as  the  ulti- 
mately moving  force  in  the  Dominican  up- 
heaval. 

Moreover,  the  complaints  at  critics  of  the 
American  intervention  that  anyhow  there 
really  weren't  very  many  Communists  visi- 
ble in  Santo  Domingo  are  now  shown  to  be 
the  quibbles  they  always  were.  They  weren't 
too  visible  at  any  one  point  In  Santo  Ikunln- 
go  simply  because  the  Communist  leaders 
qtUckly  dliq>era«<l  th«fn — "armed"— among 
the  various  commaniii. 
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Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  today  Introduced  legislation — 
a  pay  bill — which  will  automatically 
place  all  postal  employees  in  the  first 
four  levels  in  the  level  immediately  above 
that  which  they  now  occupy. 

This  is  badly  needed  legislation. 
When  we  passed  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Reform  Act  of  1962  we  felt,  in  good 
faith,  that  the  long  battle  of  postal  em- 
ployees to  achieve  comparability  with 
their  opposite  numbers  in  private  indus- 
try had  been  won. 

Our  hopes  have  been  frustrated  beyond 
redemption.  The  principle  of  compara- 
bility, both  In  its  concept  and  its  appli- 
cation, has  been  fundamentally  faulty. 
As  a  result,  comparability  has  not  been 
the  foundation  for  a  sound  and  equitable 
wage  structure  for  postal  employees:  it 
has  been  an  uncompronilsing  ceiling 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  depressing 
and  compressing  the  pay  structures. 

My  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  deals  only  with 
levels  one  through  four,  because  these  are 
the  levels  that  need  help  most.  When 
Public  Law  68  was  enacted  in  1955,  sub- 
stantial pay  Increases  were  provided  for 
supervisors  and  postmasters  in  the  higher 
levels,  and  considerably  smaller  pay  in- 
creases were  provided  for  those  in  the 
lower  echelons.  In  the  Pay  Reform  Act 
of  1962  the  postal  employees  in  the  higher 
echelons  were  once  again  given  prefer- 
ential treatment,  while  the  rank-and- 
flle  employees  were  given  less  help. 

Now,  this  year,  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
executive  branch  tell  us  that  postal  em- 
ployees In  level  four  for  instance — the 
level  that  Includes  postal  clerks  and  let- 
ter carriers — would  be  getting  full  com- 
parability if  they  received  an  insignifi- 
cant pay  increase  of  2.4  percent — while 
those  in  the  upper  echelons  would  achieve 
comparability  only  if  they  received  con- 
siderably greater  pay  increases. 

Well  might  we  ask.  comparability  with 
what  and  with  whom? 

The  basis  for  the  computation  is  Bul- 
letin No.  1469  entitled:  "National  Sur- 
vey of  Professional,  Administrative, 
Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay." 

In  the  first  place,  this  bulletin  was  put 
together  in  February  and  March  1965. 
That  makes  it  a  year  out  of  date  already. 
In  the  second  place,  most  of  the  informa- 
tion In  the  bulletin  was  gathered  as  early 
as  August  1964.  That  makes  the  infor- 
mation at  least  a  year  and  a  half  out  of 
date.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  Congress 
foUowed  the  recommendation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  making  the  pay  in- 
crease take  effect  on  January  1,  1967 — 
this  would  make  the  Information  a  full 
*h  years  out  of  date. 

We  would  be  giving  postal  employees 
comparability  only  with  what  workers  in 
Private  industry  were  getting  2>^  years 
previously.  This  makes  the  entire  con- 
cept of  comparability  a  farce. 


But  let  us  investigate  further.  Let  us 
talk  about  level  four  of  the  postal  field 
schedule — where  most  of  the  rank-and- 
file  postal  employees  are  huddled.  We 
find  that  level  four  postal  employees  were 
compared  with  clerical  ofEceworkers.  In 
most  of  the  areas  studied,  the  employees 
with  whom  postal  clerks  and  letter  car- 
riers were  compared,  were  women.  In 
fact — quoting  the  bulletin — we  read: 

Women  accounted  for  nine-tenths  or  more 
of  the  employees  In  11  (of  the  17)  clerical 
work    levels. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  improving 
the  economic  level  of  female  workers. 
But.  we  are  not  nearly  at  the  point  where 
we  can  fairly  compare  their  wages  with 
the  wages  of  letter  carriers  and  postal 
clerks,  who  must  be  expected  to  house, 
clothe,  feed,  and  educate  their  children 
on  those  wages. 

And  it  is  absolutely  grotesque  to  regu- 
late the  wages  of  letter  carriers  and 
postal  workers  according  to  what  female 
offlceworkers  were  being  paid  2*/^  years 
ago. 

Let  me  ask  one  further  question :  Why 
oflQceworkers?  I  strongly  suggest  that 
offlceworkers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  seldom  members  of  organized  labor 
and  because,  historically  since  they  are 
unorganized  they  are  discriminated 
against  by  management  in  the  matter  of 
pay  levels  and,  especially,  pay  raises. 
There  Is  no  other  explanation.  In  my 
mind,  why  female  ofHceworkers  should 
be  chosen  as  a  basis  by  which  to  regulate 
the  pay  of  letter  carriers  and  postal 
clerks. 

When  the  Federal  Pay  Reform  Act  was 
passed  we  first  heard  the  term  "linkage." 
This  meant  that  the  pay  of  letter  car- 
riers and  post  office  clerks  were  arbi- 
trarily "linked"  to  the  pay  level  of  grade  5 
employees  in  the  other  Federal  agencies. 
Administration  spokesmen  admitted  that 
this  linkage  was  artificial  at  the  time 
because,  as  they  freely  stated : 

There  Is  no  one  In  private  Industry  to  whom 
we  can  compare  letter  carriers. 

This  is  true.  The  job  of  a  letter  carrier 
is  unique.  It  is  extremely  difficult  work 
physically  and  mentally.  It  is  highly 
specialized.  It  requires  a  remarkable 
blend  of  strength,  endurance,  Integrity, 
brains,  and  Judgment. 

But — through  the  principle  of  link- 
age— these  men  are  limited  In  their  pay 
level  to  that  of  comparatively  Junior  typ- 
ists and  office  clerks  in  GS-5. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
possible  grounds  for  this  linkage,  It 
should  be  remembered  that  GS-5  is  a 
grade  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  Fed- 
eral employees  merely  pause  on  their 
way  up  the  promotional  ladder.  But  95 
percent  of  the  letter  carriers — and  postal 
clerks — in  the  service  must  stay  in  level 
4  all  of  their  career  lives.  This  is  the 
level  of  pay  at  which  they  must  raise 
their  families  and,  if  they  are  extremely 
fortunate  and  frugal,  save  a  little  to  take 
care  of  their  old  age. 

The  point  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  comparability  is  a  hopeless  failure 
as  it  is  conceived  and  practiced  now. 
There  is  no  chance  of  ix>6tai  employees 
In  the  lower  four  echelons  getting  an 
even  break  economically  as  long  as  its 


depressing  and  distorting  Influence  ex- 
ists. 

The  only  way  we  can  break  through 
the  economic  bonds  that  are  holding 
these  fine  employees  down  Is  to  take  a 
bold  step  such  as  I  have  proposed  In  my 
legislation — by  raising  every  employee  In 
the  first  four  levels  of  the  postal  service 
one  level  higher. 

This  wUl  increase  morale  in  the  postal 
establishment  and  create  greater  effi- 
ciency. It  wUl  enable  us  to  recruit  more 
talented  people  of  the  level  of  competence 
and  career  potential  that  we  need.  It 
will  enable  us  to  hold  on  to  our  best  em- 
ployees Instead  of  losing  them  to  private 
Industry. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  enacted,  would 
be  an  act  of  plain  Justice.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve It  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 


AN   ENVIRONMENTAL   ASSESSMENT 

OP    ONONDAGA    LAKE     AND     ITS 

MAJOR  CONTRIBUTORY  STREAMS 

Mr.    HANLEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and  include 

extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  has  made  great  progress  in  tlve 
enactment  of  legislation  to  promote  a 
national  program  for  the  preservation 
and  reclamation  of  our  water  resources. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  Inaugurated 
a  seven-point  program  with  a  view 
toward  abating  water  pollution  within 
the  State.  The  citizens  of  New  York 
gave  their  overwhelming  ratification  for 
this  program  In  November  of  1965  by 
approving  the  $1  billion  Pure  Waters 
Bond  Act.  The  Governor  of  New  York 
termed  this  "an  unprecedented  mandate 
for  action." 

And  now  Onondaga  County,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  has  been  pre- 
sented with  the  opportunity  to  move 
vigorously  toward  the  solution  of  Its  most 
pressing  water  pollution  problem. 

On  March  16,  John  Mulroy.  Onondaga 
County  executive,  unveiled  a  rer>ort  en- 
titled "An  Environmental  Assessment  of 
Onondaga  Lake  and  Its  Major  Contribu- 
tory Streams."  This  report  was  prepared 
by  a  scientific  council  composed  mostly 
of  academic  and  Industrial  professionals, 
private  citizens,  who  gave  freely  of  their 
time  and  energy  to  answer  a  call  that 
came  basically  from  the  citizens  of  Onon- 
daga County.  The  •:ouncll  addressed  It- 
self to  three  major  goals:  First,  the 
existing  condition  of  the  lake  and  Its 
watershed;  second,  an  examination  of  its 
feasible  multiple  uses;  and  third,  a  plan 
of  action  for  restoration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  members  of  the  scientific  coun- 
cil on  a  Job  well  done  and  to  thank  them 
for  the  service  they  have  performed  for 
the  citizens  of  Onondaga  County.  All 
too  often  we  take  for  granted  the  sac- 
rifices private  citizens  make  for  their 
communities   when   they   are    asked   to 
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donat«  their  professional  skill  and  abil- 
ity to  some  needed  task.  Onondaga 
County  owes  a  debt  ot  gratitude  to  these 
men. 

Perhaps  what  is  more  important  to  a 
professional  man  than  gratitude  is  the 
thoughtful  recognition  by  citizens  of  the 
substance  of  the  service  performed. 
Onondaga  County  now  has  a  document 
that  must  become  the  focal  point  for 
serious  discussion  and  consideration  to- 
ward a  public  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Onondaga  Lake  drainage  basin.  If  the 
Pure  Waters  Bond  Act  Is  an  unprec- 
edented mandate  for  action  in  New  York, 
then  the  sclenliflc  council's  report  Is  an 
unprecedented  mandate  for  action  in 
Onondaga  County.  Every  civic  group 
and  every  citizen,  concerned  with  water 
resource  management,  ought  to  examine 
the  report  fully  with  a  view  toward  mak- 
ing it  the  basic  document  for  a  plan  of 
action.  Only  vigorous  and  sustained  cit- 
izen response  will  prevent  the  report 
from  becoming  another  pipe  dream. 
What  Onondaga  Lake  really  needs  is  an 
unclouded  and  unguarded  willingness  to 
get  on  with  the  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  review 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  "Environ- 
mental Assessment  of  Onondaga  Lake 
and  Its  Major  Contributory  Streams"  be- 
cause I  believe  it  contains  a  number  of 
generalizations  and  suggestions  of  na- 
tional Importance  which  extend  beyond 
the  immediate  problem  of  what  to  do 
about  Onondaga  Lake. 

In  blunt  fashion  the  council  states  that 
the  lake  was  lost  for  want  of  a  water- 
resource-management  program,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  lake  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  public  apathy,  the  greed  of  early 
industries,  the  Inability  of  elected  politi- 
cal leadership  to  comprehend  the  impor- 
tance of  a  natural  resource  from  the  total 
aspect  of  cost  benefits,  and  false  econ- 
omy. The  council  singled  out  this  last 
contributing  factor  and  warned  that  no 
compromises  should  be  made  in  behalf  of 
false  economy  in  the  promulgation  of  a 
program  to  restore  the  lake. 

The  coimcil  did  not  avoid  discussion  of 
that  basic  premise  regarding  the  multi- 
ple uses  of  our  water  supply,  but  rather 
It  listed  the  current  and  potential  uses 
of  Onondaga  Lake  and  suggested  a  pro- 
gram that  could  reconcile  all  of  these 
uses.  The  coimcil  would  have  the  com- 
munity develop  fully  the  lake's  recrea- 
tional potential.  In  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  Congress 
declared  Its  Interest  in  seeing  to  the  pres- 
ervation, development,  and  accessibility 
to  such  quality  and  quantity  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources  as  may  be  available, 
necessary,  and  desirable.  In  its  plan  for 
outdoor  recreation,  which  qualified  the 
State  for  participation  in  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  program.  New 
York  cited  Syracuse  as  being  most  defi- 
cient in  recreational  acreage.  The  plan 
noted  that  pollution  limits  the  recreation 
potential  of  water  in  urban  areas,  and 
pointed  to  Onondaga  County's  deficien- 
cies In  swimming  and  boating  facilities. 
The  scientific  council  suggests  rather 
strongly  that  a  well-managed  Onondaga 
t^ke  can  fill  a  portion  of  the  deficiencies. 

President  Johnson's  recent  message  to 
Congress  on  the  preservation  of  this  Na- 


tion's natural  heiitage  states  that  esti- 
mates of  the  losses  this  generation  has 
suffered  because  of  pollution  run  into 
the  billions  of  dollars  each  year.  How- 
ever, the  President  made  the  point  that 
the  losses  are  really  Incalculable.  The 
scientific  council  made  a  similar  point 
when  it  said : 

It  would  BMin  less  esoteric  and  far  more 
honest  to  decide  that  a  clean  lake  Is  neces- 
sary for  a  better  or  fuller  life  without  dream- 
ing up  ways  to  put  meaningless  dollar  values 
on  It. 

The  scientific  council's  report  makes 
a  nimiber  of  general  and  specific  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  lake,  its  tribu- 
taries and  land  on  its  shoreline.  The 
call  Is  made  for  a  comprehensive  and  In- 
tegrated program  to  abate  pollution  In 
the  Onondaga  Lake  drainage  basin  which 
would  Involve  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
tries and  all  the  levels  of  government 
and  their  appropriate  agencies.  This  is 
quite  similar  to  the  declaration  of  policy 
which  this  Congress  made  last  year  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Water  Resources 
Plarming  Act. 

The  council  made  cost  estimates  for 
the  pollution  abatement  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  State's  pure  waters  pro- 
gram £ind  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
The  council  made  note  of  the  decision 
of  this  Congress  to  incorporate  into  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  a 
program  of  demoiistratlon  grants  for  the 
development  of  any  project  which  will 
demoristrate  a  new  or  Improved  method 
of  controlling  the  discharge  Into  any 
waters  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  waste  from  sew- 
ers which  carry  storm  water  or  both 
storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes. 
More  Importantly,  the  council  urged  On- 
ondaga County  to  move  quickly  on  a 
study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such 
a  project.  Combined  sewers  contribute 
to  the  pollution  of  Onondaga  Lake  and 
the  council  expressed  great  interest  In 
the  possibility  of  a  waste  stabilization 
pond  as  a  detention  basin  In  the  lake. 
The  councU  suggests  that  the  idea  Is  both 
unique  and  practical.  Immediate  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  this  idea. 

A  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
New  York  Water  Resources  Commission, 
now  in  the  process  of  updating  best  use 
classifications  for  the  State's  waterways, 
take  special  note  of  the  lake's  many 
unique  characteristics. 

The  council  called  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  sound  antipollution  laws  and 
standards  against  individuals,  industries, 
and  governmental  units.  This  statement 
is  in  accord  with  both  the  New  York 
State  program  and  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  pending  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

One  of  the  report's  specific  suggestions 
asks  for  a  joint  study  by  the  county  and 
the  Solvay  Process  Division,  the  third 
largest  industry  in  the  area,  to  investi- 
gate waste  drainage  and  thermal  effects 
from  the  division's  operation  upon  the 
chemistry  and  biology  of  the  lake.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  division's  director 
of  reeearch  Is  a  member  of  the  council. 
The  proposal  contained  in  the  report 
prompted  the  announcement  a  few  days 
ago  that  Solvay  has  been  prepared  to  go 


much  further.  The  company  is  very 
interested  in  the  possibilllty  of  Joining 
with  the  county  In  the  development  of 
a  single  treatment  facility  to  deal  with 
the  industrial  waste  and  the  municipal 
sewage  in  Nine  Mile  Creek,  the  stream 
into  which  Solvay 's  waste  water  flows 
Solvay  has  offered  to  pay  for  the  feasi 
bility  study.  A  spokesman  for  the  di- 
vision terms  the  action  "a  growth  in  com- 
pany policy,"  but  I  believe  it  is  much 
more  than  this.  At  the  very  least  it  Is 
an  example  of  Solvay's  responsible  rec- 
ognition of  a  problem,  its  progressive 
willingness  to  contribute  to  a  solution 
and  an  expression  of  leadership  that  botli 
other  industries  and  units  of  govern- 
ment should  emulate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  true  spirit  of  co- 
operative federalism,  resting,  as  It  must, 
on  local  initiative  and  plarming.  will 
bring  about  in  the  very  near  future  the 
long  awaited  restoration  of  Onondaga 
Lake. 


H.R.  13993,  HORTON  BILL  TO  ALLOW 

AN  INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 

CERTAIN  COSTS  OF  MOVINO 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  the  strong  support  I 
voiced  and  voted  yesterday  In  behalf  of 
H.R.  10607,  a  bill  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment to  Federal  employees  for  many  of 
the  costs  they  incur  wnen  they  are  re- 
quired to  move  from  one  job  location  to 
another.  I  believe  we  acted  wisely  in 
according  Government  employees  a  pro- 
tection that  is  already  practiced  widely 
in  private  industry. 

However,  there  Is  another  aspect  of 
these  moving  expenses  that  deserves  our 
consideration  and  constnictive  correc- 
tion, and  this  problem  Involves  all  em- 
ployees, public  or  private,  who  receive 
reimbursement  for  moving  costs.  I  am 
referring  to  the  tax  treatment  of  such 
reimbursement. 

Certain  categories  of  reimbursement 
for  employee  moving  expenses:  namely, 
travel  costs  of  the  employee  and  his  im- 
mediate family  as  well  as  the  costs  of 
moving  hotisehold  goods  from  the  old  to 
new  place  of  employment,  have  not  been 
considered  Income  to  the  employee  and 
thus  have  not  been  taxed.  As  a  logical 
extension  of  this  tax-free  treatment,  the 
88th  Congress  provided  that  these  ex- 
penses, whether  reimbursed  by  a  new  em- 
ployer or  paid  for  by  the  employee  chang- 
ing employers,  in  his  move  from  one 
location  to  another,  were  similarly 
deductible. 

The  problem  presented  and  that  which 
my  new  bill  seeks  to  overcome  is  that  the 
aforementioned  expenses  do  not  embrace 
the  total  cost  burden  to  a  moving  em- 
ployee. Just  as  we  have  legislatively  rec- 
ognized in  H.R.  10607,  he  faces— 

The  expenses  of  a  house -hunting  trip 
for  himself  and  his  wife; 
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Temporary  living  costs  at  his  new  lo- 
cation while  he  and  his  family  await  the 
arrival  of  their  household  effects ; 

The  fees  and  other  costs  of  selling  his 
old  house; 

Expenses  attendant  on  the  purchase  of 
a  new  house,  such  as  attorney  fees  and 
other  closing  costs ;  and 

The  numerous  items  commonly  con- 
sidered as  a  lump  sum  or  miscellaneous 
figure,  including  appliance  cormections, 
licensee,  size  adjustments,  and  other  In- 
cidentals. 

Repeating,  H.R.  10607  recognizes  these 
items  as  a  burden  on  the  moved  Federal 
employee  that  his  Federal  Goverrmient 
employer  should  assume.  Similarly, 
many  private  concerns  already  make 
provision  for  the  reimbursement  of  these 
costs. 

But,  the  benefit  of  reimbursement  be- 
comes considerably  diminished  when  the 
employee  must  treat  it  as  ordinary  in- 
come. Further,  his  employer  is  reqiiired 
to  withhold  from  It  and  report  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  employee's  wages. 

A  taxpayer  who  carried  a  case  through 
the  courts  involving  his  belief  that  he 
should  be  permitted  a  deduction  for  re- 
imbursement received  lost  out  when  the 
Supreme  Court  denied  a  review.  How- 
ever, in  opposing  the  review,  the  Attorney 
General  argued  that  Congress  rather 
than  the  Court  should  decide  the  issue 
involved. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  Is 
this  additional  reason  for  a  congressional 
response  to  the  present  unfair  tax  treat- 
ment of  thousands  of  Americans  required 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another  each 
year  because  such  a  move  is  required  by 
the  nature  of  their  employment  or  the 
mobility  of  our  economy. 

For  two  principal  reasons,  first,  that  It 
Is  manifestly  inconsistent  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of 
these  expenses  for  reimbursement  on  the 
one  hand  while  taxing  that  reimburse- 
ment as  income  on  the  other,  and  second, 
that  it  Is  not  proper  policy  for  Govern- 
ment to  Impose  a  drag  on  the  necessary 
mobility  of  our  society  and  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  closely 
the  need  for  this  legislation  with  the 
hc^ie  they  will  join  me  In  working  for  Its 
prompt  passage. 


TIME  TO  REPLACE  DEBATE  WITH 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
'or  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  hiclude  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
weeks  there  has  been  a  continuous  dia- 
log concerning  the  U.S.  activities  in  Vlet- 
'"im.  'While  this  discussion  has  dis- 
closed areas  of  controversy,  it  has  also 
flemonstrated  the  fact  that  most  Amer- 
icans support  our  present  Vietnam  policy. 

The  principle  of  free  speech  Is  deeply 
{nsrained  In  our  American  life  and  it 
°*«  proven  Its  benefits  over  the  years, 
rae   arguments   we   have   heard   have 
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served  to  crystallize  the  areas  of  con- 
troversy, to  define  the  issues  more  clearly 
and,  therefore,  to  give  all  Americans  a 
better  opportunity  to  understand  our 
course  of  action. 

An  editorial  appearing  In  the  March 
11,  1966,  issue  of  Life  magazine  com- 
ments on  this  debate.  It  suggests  that 
we  should  now  call  a  truce  on  such  di- 
visive debate  and  give  the  administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what 
It  can  accomplish  in  Vietnam. 

I  suggest  that  such  a  pause  would  be 
wise  and  would  serve  our  Nation's  Inter- 
est well.  While  we  recognize  that  there 
is  not  total  imanimity  of  opinion  on  all 
phases  of  our  Vietnam  policy,  there  is 
substantial  agreement  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  In  support  of  It. 

Let  us  now  get  on  with  the  job.  Our 
position  has  improved,  our  troops  have 
the  initiative.  Let  us  spend  the  next 
few  months  determining  how  to  give 
them  the  maxlmmn  support  rather  than 
engagirxg  In  a  great  debate  which  will 
gain  no  material  purpose. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  Life  magazine,  Mar.  11.  1966] 
Time  roR  a  Pause  in  the  Bio  Debate 

The  overwhelmingly  favorable  vote  on  the 
President's  request  for  an  additional  $4.8 
billion  In  funds  for  Vietnam  shows  that  most 
Congressmen  recognize  the  need  to  pay  for 
our  commitments.  £ven  so,  the  action  was 
not  accomplished  In  a  spirit  of  pure  unanim- 
ity. Senator  Ful,bbight  cast  an  approving 
vote  only  because  he  belatedly  decided  that  a 
money  bill  is  not  the  proper  place  to  amend 
policy.  Seventy-five  Members  of  the  liberal 
House  I>emocratlc  study  group  thought  It 
necessary  to  explain  their  "ayes"  did  not 
mean  that  they  favor  unrestrained  or  indis- 
criminate enlargement  of  the  military  effort 
In  Vietnam  (as  if  anyone  did) . 

Congress  reflects  the  undercurrent  of  dis- 
sent and  controversy  that  continues  to  flow 
beneath  our  Vietnam  policy.  But  for  all 
their  qualms  and  misgivings  most  Americans 
seem  convinced  that  the  hard  course  chosen 
by  the  administration  is  the  correct  one.  The 
conviction  of  this  majority  deserves  to  be 
honored  too. 

The  debate  during  the  last  2  months  has 
been  enlightened,  and  enlightening.  In  our 
tradltlOL.  of  free  speech.  PtrLBwcirr's  forum, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings,  succeeded  In  defining  the  main  Is- 
sue as  whether  or  not  we  can  or  should  con- 
tain Red  China.  Answers  to  this  come  no 
easier,  but  the  questions  make  more  sense 
than  they  often  did  before. 

Now  that  the  hearings  are  complete,  and 
the  money  deposited  to  account,  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  recognize  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  war  in  Vietnam  which  can  m  fact 
be  won.  President  Johnson  observed  a  37- 
day  pause  in  the  bombing  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  to  give  North  Vietnam  a  chance 
(which  it  ignored)  to  respond  with  some 
pacific  gesture.  How  about  a  37-day  pause  in 
the  criticism  to  let  the  President's  policy 
go  forward  unhindered?  Or  better  yet,  a 
137-day  pause,  during  which  time  the  admin- 
istration should  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  militarily 
and  otherwise  in  Vietnam.  After  that,  crit- 
icism might  be  appropriate  or  even — who 
knows? — unnecessary. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.    UDALL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 

on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may  have 


unUl  midnight  tonight  to  nie  a  report  on 
H.R.  6845. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWARD  F.  MURZYN  AND 
EDWARD  J.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  blU  (H.R.  10403)  for 
the  relief  of  Edward  F.  Murzyn  and 
Edward  J.  O'Brien,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  occur  In  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  *'»7,616"  and  in- 
sert "$6,500". 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "$6,903.41"  and  in- 
sert "$6,600". 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  F. 
BAU5WIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  sad  duty  on  March  10  to  announce  to 
the  House  that  our  beloved  colleague, 
John  Baldwin,  of  the  14th  District  of 
California,  had  passed  away  the  evening 
of  March  9. 

It  had  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
John  Baldwin  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  member 
of  the  Calif omia  delegation  In  1954.  I 
believe  that  one  word — dedication — 
sums  up  his  whole  approach  to  serving 
his  district,  California,  and  the  Nation. 

John  was  truly  dedicated.  He  had  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  always  be- 
ing on  the  job  and  for  getting  results.  He 
was  completely  unselfish  about  giving  of 
himself  to  the  work  that  needed  to  be 
done. 

His  exemplary  personal  life  brought 
credit  not  only  to  himself  and  family,  but 
also  to  the  Congress  as  well. 

John  Baldwin's  life  was  one  of  many 
achievements  and  it  is  one  of  those 
Ironies  of  life  that  he  was  taken  from 
us,  cutting  short  his  Illustrious  career 
when  he  had  so  much  more  to  give. 

John  was  bom  June  28,  1915,  In  Oak- 
land, Calif.  He  had  a  fine  analytical 
mind  and  compiled  a  fine  scholastic  rec- 
ord. After  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  In  1935  he  was  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  South-Westem  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  in  San  Francisco. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
served  with  distinction  fr<Mn  1941  to  1946. 
and  rose  from  the  rank  of  private  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  John  was  an 
expert  In  financial  matters  and  served 
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a-  director  of  training  of  the  Army  Pl- 
rar.ce  School  from  1943  to  1944.  He  was 
Chief  of  the  Foreign  Fiscal  Affairs 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Fiscal  Director  of 
the  War  Department  In  1&45.  and  waa  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Office  of  the  Placal 
Director  of  the  Mediterranean  Theater  In 
1946.  He  was  decorated  by  the  Italian 
Government  for  work  In  the  devaluation 
of  the  lire  currency  In  1946. 

In  1949  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  Boalt  Hall 
School  of  Jurisprudence  and  practiced 
law  In  Martinez.  Calif  ,  from  1949  to  1954, 
when  he  entered  Congress. 

John  B.\ldwin  was  a  great  asset  and  a 
credit  to  the  Congress.  He  was  a  hard. 
conscientious  worker  and  obtained  re- 
sults. His  work  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  which 
he  served  for  11  years  was  outstanding. 
He  contributed  very  Importantly  to  the 
draftini?  of  the  Federal  Interstate  High- 
way Act.  truly  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
He  sponsored  or  left  his  Imprint  on 
many  other  pieces  of  legislation  relating 
to  our  national  resources,  the  highway 
system,  waterways,  and  water  pollution. 
J  jst  a  little  over  a  month  ago.  In  Janu- 
ary, he  received  an  award  from  the  Na- 
'.lonal  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  In 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  college 
athletics  and  scholarship.  As  a  student 
at  the  University  of  California  he  was  a 
a  rr.e.Tiber  of  the  track  and  cross-country 
team.s  and  was  awarded  membership  in 
P!.i  Beta  Kappa,  national  scholastic 
h  j.".or  society. 

rie  was  a  man  of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of 
achievement.  John  Baldwin  was  highly 
esteemed  and  will  be  missed  very  much. 
To  his  wife  and  partner,  Mary,  and 
their  daughters,  Georgia,  Doris,  and  Syl- 
via, we  extend  our  slncerest  sympathies 
ar.d  condolences. 

Mr   GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
w  ::  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leawler. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  ably  and  properly  and  In  fine 
manner  expressed.  I  am  sure,  the  views 
of  all  of  us  concerning  our  good  friend 
and  beloved  colleague  John  Baldwin.  It 
Aa.s  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know 
John  all  the  time  he  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  represenUng  his  district,  his 
State,  and  our  country.  John  Baldwin 
always  spoke  thoughtfully  and  construc- 
tively He  voted  with  a  deep  conviction 
the  way  that  he  felt  he  should  In  his  re- 
sponsible position  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  John  Baldwin  was  a  fine  family 
man  with  the  highest  principles.  All  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  badly 
miss  him  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  extending  to  his  lovely 
wife  and  his  family  our  deepest  con- 
dolences 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  loss  of  John 
Baldwih  leaves  every  one  of  us  with  a 
keen  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret.    I  join 
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with  the  California  delegation  In  their 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  they  have  at  the 
passing  of  our  dear  friend,  John  Bald- 
win. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  dedicated  legis- 
lator. He  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
his  duties  and  his  responsibilities.  He 
had  a  profound  personality  which  made 
itself  felt  In  the  making  of  friends  and 
in  his  contacts  with  his  fellow  colleagues 
and  other  human  beings.  When  we 
passed  I  always  liked  to  get  that  little 
smile  of  his  that  he  always  gave — a  smile 
of  warmth,  sincerity,  and  friendship.  By 
his  words  and  his  actions  he  reflected 
the  thoughts  and  considerations  of  a 
fine  mind  possessed  of  the  noble  and 
deep  implications  that  make  up  not  only 
character  but  nobility  of  mind.  His  years 
of  service  here  were  constructive  and  ef- 
fective. As  I  stated  before,  he  performed 
his  duties  in  a  serioxis  and  dedicated 
manner. 

We  all  grieve  at  John  Baldwin's  pass- 
ing. We  shall  miss  him  very  much. 
Mrs.  McCormack  joins  with  me  In  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  her  daugh- 
ters our  deep  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  friends  and  colleagues  from  Cali- 
fornia In  their  expression  of  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  John  Baldwin.  John  was 
a  constructive,  able,  forward-looking 
Member  of  this  House.  He  was  a  good 
man — tine,  decent,  and  clean.  He  had 
a  bright  and  wholesome  outlook  on  life. 
He  greeted  everyone  with  a  friendly 
smile  and  pleasant  salutation. 

He  has  served  his  Nation  and  his  peo- 
ple well.  His  performance  In  this  House 
has  been  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

We  shall  miss  him. 

May  God  protect  and  comfort  his  fam- 
ily and  loved  ones.  May  his  soul  rest 
In  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  I  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  John  Baldwin,  who  I  am  sure 
was  considered  a  friend  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

I  first  met  John  when  I  was  assigned 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee  early  last 
year  and  was  immediately  Impressed  by 
his  outstanding  ability  and  friendly  co- 
operation and  helpfulness  to  all  the 
Members  serving  with  him.  As  I  grew  to 
tnow  him  better,  I  could  appreciate  more 
and  more  the  fine  character  of  this  man 
and  why  he  was  held  In  such  esteem  by 
his  colleagues.  All  of  us  respected  John 
for  his  reasonableness  and  his  willingness 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the 
benefit  and  betterment  of  our  country. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  Integrity,  with  a 
keen  and  probing  mind,  a  gentle  sense  of 
humor,    who    won    friends    effortlessly. 


His  service  and  devotion  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  wiU  be  greatly  missed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wife  and  family  and  I  know  that  the 
thoughts  of  all  of  us  are  with  them  at 
this  time  of  bereavement  and  sorrow 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker 
all  of  us  deeply  mourn  the  death  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  John  Baloww, 
who  has  set  so  many  fine  examples  for 
this  House  through  his  excellence  of 
character,  diligence,  and  honesty. 

No  Member  of  this  House  fashioned 
a  larger  storehouse  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship than  John  Baldwin. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
opE>ortunlty  over  the  years  to  work 
closely  with  John.  He  was  a  leading 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  served  on  the  follow- 
ing subcommittees:  Public  Buildings 
and  Groimds,  Watershed  Development, 
Roads,  Flood  Control,  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program.  He  was  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control. 

It  was  only  natural  that  during  our 
years  of  association  John  Baldwin  and 
I  had  our  differences  over  legislation, 
sometimes  in  manner  of  approach,  some- 
times in  matters  of  substance  and  policy 
However,  we  remained  friends  because 
John  Baldwin  was  never  mean  In  dis- 
pute and  never  failed  to  respect  or  ob- 
jectively consider  an  opposing  point  of 
view.  He  was  imfallingly  fair  and  kind 
and  gentle — and,  above  all.  reasonable. 
John  Baldwin,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a 
man  totally  dedicated  to  the  highest  pur- 
suits of  the  public  service.  He  made  It 
clear  to  those  of  us  who  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him'  that  he  was  in  Con- 
gress to  serve  vigorously  and  without 
pause  his  constituents  and  his  Nation 
John  never  swerved  from  this  goal  and 
I  like  to  think  that  all  of  us  are  the  better 
for  it.  Through  example,  it  might  be 
said,  John  Baldwin  has  made  us  more 
effective  legislators,  more  effective  pub- 
lic servsmts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Baldwin  possessed 
every  dimension  of  the  complete  Con- 
gressman and  certainly  each  of  us  should 
strive  to  emulate  him. 

I  shall  miss  Johk  sorely,  but  I  shall 
always  be  Inspired  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  regarded  me  as  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  .Tentle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
Members  of  this  body,  I  deeply  regret  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  colleague,  John 
Baldwin.  I  join  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
tending my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  John  Baldwin  for  6  years 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one could  say  that  among  the  vei-y  abie 
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men  on  that  committee  any  served  with 
more  dedication  and  more  diligence  In 
his  work  concerning  the  legislation 
pending  before  that  committee  than 
John  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  was  a  constant 
source  of  guidance  and  assistance  to 
others  on  the  minority  side  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Baldwin  never  op- 
posed legislation  just  for  opposition's 
sake  alone.  Whenever  John  opposed 
any  legislation  he  did  so  solely  upon  the 
principles  in  which  he  deeply  believed. 
By  the  same  token,  he  never  supported 
measures  except  those  based  upon  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  deeply  believed. 
Truly,  he  was  a  leader  among  leaders  and 
a  man  among  men.  A  man  of  deep  con- 
viction and  high  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  his  pass- 
ing. This  Nation  has  lost  a  valued  ser- 
vant and  a  fine  citizen  and  I  have  lost  a 
wonderful  friend. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  a  tribute  to  John  Bald- 
win by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan],  and  also  a 
statement  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten i.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who  are  referred  to  as  "the  gentle- 
man." There  are  few  who  really  deserve 
the  title  In  the  sense  of  being  a  real  "gen- 
tle" man.  John  Baldwin  was  one.  The 
affection  felt  for  him  crossed  the  center 
aisle  of  this  Chamber  as  If  It  did  not  ex- 
ist. He  will  be  missed,  not  only  by  his 
constituents  but  by  his  colleagues.  "So 
long,  John." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  a  feeling 
of  profound  loss.  John  Baldwin,  who 
served  long  and  well  In  this  House,  died 
after  a  hard  fight  against  a  difficult  and 
dreaded  disease. 

Those  of  us  from  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia who  have  served  with  him  for  the 
past  years  will  miss  him  very  much.  His 
hard  work  on  behalf  of  the  people  he 
represented  and  the  Ideals  he  believed  In 
nave  been  models  which  we.  as  his  col- 
leagues, have  often  tried  to  match.  The 
people  of  Contra  Costa  County  sent  John 
Baldwin  to  Congress  six  times,  each  time 
by  majorities  of  greater  magnitude.  He 
received  the  support  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  who  recognized  his 
abUities.  his  diligence,  and  his  determi- 
nation. His  constituents  could  always 
be  proud  of  him;  in  his  fight  for  life  over 
the  past  weeks,  he  displayed  the  same  de- 
termlnaUon  which  marked  his  political 
endeavors.  I  wish  he  could  have  been  as 
successful  In  this,  his  most  difficult  bat- 
tle, as  well. 

The  people  of  the  14th  Congressional 
iT}'^^  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
01  this  Nation,  have  lost  a  pubUc  servant 
m  whom  they  placed  jusUflable  pride 


and  trust.  John  Baldwin's  wife  and 
family,  his  friends,  and  colleagues  have 
lost  a  man  who  held  their  great  affection 
and  respect. 

Our  present  time  of  sorrow  should  also 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
qualities  which  made  John  Baldwin  an 
excellent  public  servant  and  a  good  man. 
With  this  reflection,  perhaps  we  can 
more  meaningfully  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
own  constituents  and  friends.  And  the 
continued  growth  and  development  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  can  stand  as 
a  monument  to  John  Baldwin's  life, 
work,  and  aspirations. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  one  that  I  have  known  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  easier  to  eulo- 
gize than  my  good  friend  and  friend  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California  than 
John  F.  Baldwin.  John  formerly  rep- 
resented a  portion  of  my  existing  con- 
gressional district  including  my  hcmie- 
town  of  Vallejo,  Calif.  He  was  a  Con- 
gressman's Congressman  in  every  sense 
of  the  term.  Needless  to  say,  I  have  nev- 
er made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  emu- 
late him. 

I  met  John  first  and  knew  of  him  al- 
most 20  years  ago  when  we  both  attended 
Boalt  Hall  of  Law.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  John  was  in  the 
class  ahead  of  me.  had  just  completed  a 
distinguished  war  career  in  Europe  and 
had  played  a  leading  role — lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army — in  Italy  in 
the  reorganization  of  that  country's 
postwar  currency.  Many  of  John's  con- 
temporaries were  first  attracted  to  ills 
capabilities  when  his  law  school  class  re- 
elected him  president  for  3  successive 
years. 

On  graduation  from  law  school,  John 
was  admitted  to  the  California  bar,  en- 
tered private  practice  of  law  in  Martinez, 
Calif.,  and  made  an  astronomical  rise. 
He  developed  a  reputation  and  knowl- 
edge of  water  law  that  was  second  te 
none. 

In  1952  John  determined  to  represent 
the  then  newly  formed  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  which  included  Contra 
Costa  and  my  home  county  of  Solano. 
Though  John  was  on  the  Republican  side, 

1  readily  volunteered  to  chair  Democrats 
for  John  Baldwin  and  I  managed  his  ad- 
vertising campaign.  Unfortunately  this 
was  the  only  election  he  ever  lost.  I 
quickly  became  Impressed  with  John's 
indelible  sterling  ti-aits  of  character  I 
would  hardly  expect  to  find  in  another 
man.  His  abstinence  from  drink,  smoke, 
his  affinity  and  respect  for  all  religious 
belief  and  minority  rights  were  qualities 
which  set  this  man  apart  from  other 
men. 

John  came  back  in  1954  to  win  the  seat 
in  Congress  which  he  held  until  his  death 
a  few  days  ago.  He  was  reelected  by 
successive  greater  majca-ities  in  a  district 

2  to  1  Democratic  against  him  such  that 
in  the  last  election  he  won  by  better  than 
50,000  votes.  I  might  mention  that  the 
Democrats  considered  are  of  a  liberal 
stripe.  No  greater  tribute  for  achieve- 
ment Is  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

John  did  not  accomplish  this  vote  how- 
ever, without  campaign  and  representa- 
tion   effort.    His    political    campaigns 


were  costly  but  this  Congressman  always 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  campaign 
in  every  geographical  sector  and  speak 
on  every  issue.  During  the  time  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
him  many  times  stand  In  a  division  vote 
or  walk  in  a  teller  line  not  necessarily 
with  his  party  but  because  he  thought 
his  action  was  right. 

Over  a  decade  in  the  Congress,  my 
colleague  developed  on  his  Public  Works 
Committee  to  the  position  of  ranking 
memljer  from  his  party  on  the  important 
Flood  Control  Subcommittee.  John  had 
great  respect  both  on  the  committee  and 
with  all  the  important  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment with  which  he  worked.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  the  minority  side  whose 
word  and  argument  was  more  plausible 
in  his  field  of  concentration  than  this 
fallen  legislator  from  California. 

In  1962  when  John's  Sixth  District 
was  split  and  Solano  was  placed  in  the 
new  Fourth  District  which  I  now  repre- 
sent. I  waa  frankly  always  hard  pressed 
to  attempt  to  achieve  the  tremendous 
stature  that  John  created.  I  probably 
would  not  have  been  able  had  I  tried. 
John  never  missed  a  roUcall  or  a  quorum 
call  until  he  acqiiired  the  illness  last 
year  that  eventually  claimed  his  life. 

Even  in  Illness  John  was  remarkable  as 
was  his  devoted  wife  Mary  who  survives 
him.  Never  a  word  to  suggest  pity. 
John,  even  in  111  health,  gave  several 
remarkable  speeches  last  year,  some 
spontaneously.  Particularly  I  recall  his 
important  amendment  to  Mrs.  Johnson's 
beautiflcatlon  bill  last  year  that  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  act  within  as  well 
as  without  the  highway  right-of-way. 
This  is  law  today.  ^ 

John  made  many  other  contributions 
that  are  chronicled  in  the  records  and 
the  laws  of  this  House  and  also  they  are 
etched  in  the  water  projects  In  the  val- 
leys and  rivers  not  only  of  his  district 
but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

John  was  an  able  adviser  to  me  when 
I  came  to  afcngress  3  years  ago ;  we  have 
coauthored  many  legislative  bills  of 
mutual  concern. 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  is  a  refiectlon 
I  have  had  many  times:  that  were  all 
Members  of  this  House  as  hard  working, 
honest,  and  dedicated  as  John  Baldwin 
of  California,  our  democracy  would  truly 
be  that  shining  outstanding  example  of 
representative  government — a  symbol  for 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomla. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Baldwin  and  I  were 
elected  to  Congress  at  the  same  time  in 
November  1954.  During  this  period  of 
over  11  years  since  then  I  came  to  ad- 
mire John  more  and  more  as  each  year 
passed.  As  we  all  know  he  had  a  brilliant 
mind,  unflagging  energy,  and  a  character 
of  absolutely  unimpeachable  integrity. 
Furthermore,  he  was  always  kind, 
tolerant,  and  helpful  to  anyone  who 
sought  his  advice  or  assistance.  What 
more  is  there  to  say?  No  finer  man  than 
John  Baldwin  ever  walked  the  face  of 
the  earth. 
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Marjorle  and  I  extend  to  KCary  and  to 

the  Baldwin  daughters  our  deepest  «ym- 
pat.hy. 
Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

Kentleman  yield? 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
oi  us  In  this  Chamber  knows  what  a 
fine  gentleman  and  what  a  One  Congress- 
man John  Baldwin  was. 

It  vas  a  severe  shock  for  me  to  realize 
he  had  passed  away.  It  has  been  a 
deeply  .saddening  experience.  I  only 
wish  there  were  appropriate  words  to 
comfort  his  family  and  friends  and  to 
convey  my  high  regard  for  him. 

He  and  I  served  closely  together  as 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee John  not  only  was  a  leader  on  our 
committ*^,  he  was  an  exceptionally  In- 
telllrent  and  thoughtful  leader.  It  was 
a  joy — and  It  was  also  an  education — to 
work  with  him.  The  contributions  he 
madf  in  our  committee  and  to  the 
broader  work  of  the  Congress  will  always 
shine  forth  for  their  distinguished  ex- 
cellence. 

Among  the  things  about  the  man  that 
account  for  this,  one  stands  out  In  my 
m.nd  above  all  others.  John  Baldwin 
had  a  remarkably  strong  and  noble  and 
unpelllag  conscience. 

It  was  reflected  in  everything  he  said 
and  did.  It  drove  him.  even  when  he 
could  or  should  have  rested,  to  work  hard 
and  long  for  his  constituency,  his  State 
and  the  Nation.  It  caused  him  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  others  as  his  own, 
and  to  grace  with  his  kindness  the  life 
of  every  fellow  human  being.  It  forced 
him.  even  to  his  frequent  disadvantage, 
to  be  extraordinarily  falrminded  in  all 
matters. 

Our  Creator  bestowed  a  special  privi- 
lege upon  all  whom  He  placed  in  John 
Baldwin's  presence. 

Mr  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Kent'.pr.iar.  yield? 

Mr  I.IPSC'  MB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr  HL-NOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Congress,  last  year 
It  was  my  privilege  to  come  before  the 
distingutshed  committee  of  which  John 
Baldwin  was  a  member.  The  courtesy 
that  he  showed  me  and  my  constituents 
and  the  keen  insight  and  complete  grasp 
of  the  problems  Involved  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  certainly  outstanding 
and  will  always  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  are  all  the 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  John  Baldwin,  but 
we  are  all  richer  because  he  served 
with  us 

Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  In  the  tribute  to  John 
E'lLDwiN.  a  friend  and  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  a  very  distinguished  Member  of 
thLs  body  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  Join 
Ir.  the  eulogy  for  John  Baldwin  deliv- 
ered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  who  has  this  time. 

We  shall  miss  John  BAtownr.  The 
people  of  his  district  and  his  SUte  wUl 
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miss  him.    Indeed,   the  people  of  this 
country  will  miss  John  Balbwdt. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB .  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wesrt  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  loss  that  I  realize 
that  the  late  Congressman  John  Bald- 
wiif  has  been  called  hcone  to  a  greater 
life. 

Congressman  Baldwin  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant — a  true  statesman.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  see  the  fair  and 
objective  manner  in  which  he  thor- 
oughly studied  and  considered  legisla- 
tion presented  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  for  action.  His  first  consid- 
eration was  for  our  Nation  and  Its  fu- 
ture. Prom  this  association  I  learned 
to  fully  respect  the  sincerity  of  his  ef- 
forts and  respect  for  his  Judgment.  Our 
committee,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  our  Nation  have  benefited  because  of 
the  public  service  so  effectively  rendered 
by  Congressman  John  Baldwin  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

To  his  family  I  extend  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  sad  heart  that  I  Join  In  the  eulogies 
for  our  distinguished  deceased  colleague, 
John  Baldwin.  There  are  no  words 
I  can  speak.  I  know,  to  fill  the  void  that 
his  family  now  feels.  But  they  can  have 
great  solace  and  a  degree  of  happiness 
In  knowing  that  many  of  the  monuments 
that  John  Baldwin  legislatively  con- 
structed, not  to  himself,  for  he  was  an 
unselfish  man.  but  to  this  Nation,  will 
last  for  many  years  to  come. 

This  Nation  and  his  district  have  lost 
a  great  public  servant,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  capable  public  servants 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  In  this  House  In  the  last  12  years. 
John  Baldwin  and  I  came  to  Congress 
at  the  same  time.  We  served  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  continuously 
side  by  side  since  1965. 

John  Baldwin  rendered  as  monu- 
mental a  service  as  any  member  I  know 
of  on  that  committee,  and  I  think  that  It 
Is  generally  conceded  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
those  monuments  Is  not  only  now  in 
existence  but  Is  acknowledged  by  people 
throughout  this  Nation.  For  Instance.  I 
have  In  my  hand  the  testimony  of  Under 
Secretory  of  Commerce  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  on 
the  highway  safety  bill  Just  this  week. 
Here  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

While  Congresa  Interest  In  highway  safety 
date*  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Pederal- 
ald -to- high  way  legislation,  probably  the 
niost  algniflcant  action  to  date  was  taken 
last  year,  and  that  at  the  inlOaUve  of  this 
committee.  I  am  referring,  ol  course,  to  the 
Baldwin  amendment,  after  the  late  Con- 
gressman John  P.  Baldwin,  whoae  untimely 
death  was  a  tragedy  to  everyone  Interested 
In  the  Improvement  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. 

We  are  now  holding  hearings  on  a 
highway  safety  bill  that  everyone  ac- 
knowledges was  given  Impetus  by  this 


Baldwin  amwidment  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  hearings  are  being  held  In 
memorlam  to  John  F.  Baldwin. 

As  another  monument,  last  year,  for 
example,  in  the  rivers,  harbors,  and  flood 
control  program  there  was  included  the 
Jones-Baldwin  amendment  that  permits 
for  the  first  time  authorization  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  projects  not 
In  excess  of  $10  million  to  expedite  proj- 
ects for  public  works  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. These  are  Just  two  spedflc  in- 
stances of  the  very  Important  contribu- 
tions of  our  distinguished  colleague  Johw 
Baldwin,  In  the  legislative  process. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  gentleman— a 
gentleman  and  a  gentle  man.  He  was 
kindly  at  all  times.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no 
time  In  those  12  years  that  I  can  remem- 
ber John  Baldwin  ever  getting  angry 
with  anyone.  But  I  also  know  of  no  one 
who  could  plead  a  case  better  or  more  ef- 
fectively or  with  greater  conviction  than 
John  Baldwin. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with 
John  after  his  operation  at  Bethesda  last 
year.  And  what  was  on  his  mind? 
'"What  is  happening  In  the  committee?" 
"What  is  happening  In  Congress?" 
"What  am  I  missing?" 

I  say  to  you.  there  has  been  no  man 
to  serve  in  this  House  more  dedicated. 
In  my  mind,  than  John  Baldwin.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  in  these  remarks 
relating  to  a  most  capable  public  servant 
whom  we  will  all  miss,  whom  the  Nation 
and  his  district  will  miss. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  taking  this  time  to  permit  the  close 
friends  and  colleagues  of  our  beloved 
John  Baldwin  to  express  themselves  in 
this  final  eulogy. 

I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
John  Baldwin  was  my  closest  friend 
here  In  the  Congress.  He  has  been  an 
adviser  to  me  since  the  first  day  I  ar- 
rived. The  fact  that  I  served  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  with  John  gave 
me  an  exceptional  opportimlty  to  observe 
this  kindly  man  firsthand  apd  thereby 
benefit  from  our  association  as  he  shared 
his  great  abundance  of  knowledge  with 
me — for  which  I  shall  remain  eternally 
grateful.  Our  great  State  of  Califoraia, 
and  in  particular,  the  Bay  area  com- 
munities, will  benefit  from  this  day  for- 
ward because  of  the  extraordinary  legis- 
lative skills  of  this  great  man. 

In  many  ways  John  Baldwin  re- 
minded me  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  were  "long  and 
lean"  In  physical  structure.  They  pos- 
sessed similar  philosophies.  Their  ap- 
proach to  problems  was  one  of  total 
objectivity — always  seeking  the  con- 
structive solution  that  would  benefit  all 
mankind.  Both  were  brilliant,  articu- 
late, humble.  Christian  gentlemen  with 
a  burning  desire  to  serve  God  and  their 
fellow  man.  Both  were  blessed  with  a 
unique  quality  of  character  that  im- 
mediately instilled  a  sense  of  love  and 
respect  In  the  minds  of  their  associates 
privileged  to  serve  with  them. 
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John  Baldwin  was  president  of  our 
congressional  prayer  breakfast  group 
when  he  invited  me  to  attend  the  weekly 
meetings.  Each  Thursday  morning  we 
prayed  together  with  our  colleagues  in 
the  best  example  of  true  brotherly  love 
that  exists  on  Capitol  Hill.  Again,  his 
Btabilizing  Infiuence  was  felt  and  will  be 
missed  more  than  he  will  ever  know. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer],  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
holding  hearings  as  a  memorium  to  John 
Baldwin.  His  comment  relating  to  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan 
Boyd's  statement  that  John's  amend- 
ment on  highway  safety  served  as  the 
genesis  for  developing  the  highway- 
safety  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  our  Public  Works  Committee,  cer- 
tainly testifies  to  the  respect  and  leader- 
ship of  this  outstanding  California  Con- 
gressman. 

During  the  funeral  services  held  in 
John's  home  county  of  Contra  Costa  in 
California,  the  minister  described  John 
Baldwin  as  a  very  modest  man  and  in 
keeping  with  this  characteristic  referred 
to  the  fact  that  John  would  not  want  to 
have  an  elaboration  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments. 

While  I  can  respect  the  position  taken 
by  this  man  of  the  clergy  in  carrying  out 
John's  wish,  I  must  suggest  that  this 
request  was  not  directed  to  me.  There- 
fore. I  feel  motivated  to  record  for  pos- 
terity, here  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
made  to  his  State  and  his  Nation  by  this 
warm  and  imassumlng  gentleman. 

Representative  Baldwin  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  1 1  years. 
His  service  on  the  committee  began  In 
January  1955. 

Ehiring  the  89th  Congress,  Mr.  Bald- 
win served  on  the  following  subcommit- 
tees: Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — 
ranking  minority  member — Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads.  Subcommittee  on  Water- 
shed Development.  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram. These  subcommittee  assignments 
reflected  Mr.  Baldwin's  particular  areas 
of  Interest  In  public  works  legislation — 
water  resources  development  and  the 
Pederal-ald  highway  programs. 

A  highly  significant  Baldwin  proposal 
was  Incorporated  as  section  4  of  Public 
Law  89-139  last  year.  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
long  expressed  a  sincere  Interest  in  high- 
way safety,  and  this  section  la  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  President's  recently  announced 
highway  safety  and  traflBc  saft^  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Baldwin's  proposal  provided 
that  after  December  31.  1967,  each  State 
should  have  a  highway  safety  program 
designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and 
deaths,  Injuries,  and  property  damages 
resulting  therefrom  on  highways  on 
the  Pederal-ald  system.  Such  highway 
safety  programs  are  to  be  in  accordance 
with  uniform  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  are  to  include  provisions 
for  an  effective  accidents  records  system, 
^d  measures  calculated  to  Improve 
driver  performance,  vehicle  safety,  high- 
way design  and  maintenance,  traffic  con- 
trol, and  surveillance  of  traffic  for  detec- 


tion and  correction  of  high  or  potentially 
high  accident  locations.  The  enactment 
of  realistic  highway  safety  programs  will 
be  a  fitting  monument  to  the  gentleman 
who  Is  responsible  for  this  provision  In 
last  year's  act. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  an  exceptionally  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  legislation  during  his 
years  in  the  Congress.  Last  year,  he  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Jones,  were  coauthors 
of  the  provision  In  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  any  water  resource  develop- 
ment project  involving,  but  not  limited 
to,  navigation,  flood  control,  and  shore 
protection.  If  the  estimated  FedersJ  first 
cost  of  constructing  such  project  Is  less 
than  $10  million.  No  appropriation  can 
be  made  to  construct,  operate,  or  main- 
tain such  a  project  if  such  project  has 
not  been  approved  by  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  This  is  a  highly 
significant  provision  of  that  act.  By 
such  a  procedure,  the  Congress  expedites 
approval  of  projects  under  $10  million. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  cleaning  up  our  Nation's  waterways. 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  realistic 
water  pollution  control  legislation.  He 
was  a  continuing  antagonist  of  pollutors 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  adjacent 
waters  and  introduced  important  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  pollution  of  the  bay 
from  irrigation  projects. 

During  the  last  session,  Mr.  Baldwin 
Introduced  bills  of  highway  beautifica- 
tlon  and  was  an  advocate  of  that 
measure.  On  the  House  fioor,  Mr.  Bald- 
win sponsored  an  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  to  provide  for  landscaping 
and  scenic  enhancement  within  the 
highway  rights-of-way. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
vocates of  programs  to  protect  the  vital 
shorelines  of  our  coastal  areas  against 
erosion. 

Mr.  Baldwin  also  had  Introduced  leg- 
islation, in  the  past,  to  provide  for  the 
advancement  of  Federal  funds  for  flood 
control  projects  undertaken  by  non- 
Federal  entitles. 

He  had  Introduced  l^lslation  to  pro- 
vide for  maintenance  of  harbors  and 
waterways  at  depths  required  for  defense 
purposes.  He  Introduced  this  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  Congress  and  rein- 
troduced it  during  this  Congress. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Baldwin  sponsored  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  authorizing  Federal 
participation  in  the  cost  of  protecting 
the  shores  of  publicly  owned  property, 
which  was  embodied  In  Public  Law  87- 
874,  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1961. 

In  1958  he  cosponsored  a  bill  which 
became  Public  Law  85-381,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958.  That  same 
year,  he  cosponsored  the  legislation 
which  became  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958, 
Public  Law  85-500. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John  Bald- 
win story  Is  eloquently  presented  on  this 
historic  day.  His  eulogy  will  serve  as  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us.    At  times,  we  are 


all  inclined  toward  "hero  worship"  or 
the  desire  to  emulate  someone  we  admire 
and  respect  very  much — John  Baldwin 
Is  this  kind  of  a  man.  The  years  we 
served  together  In  the  Congress  will  re- 
main with  me  forever  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  how  best  to  serve  my  pepole. 

Channel  7 — KGO-TV,  serving  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  recently  delivered  a 
final  tribute  that  succinctly  provides  the 
unforgettable  qualities  of  this  courageous 
man: 

A    FIGHTEK    OONE 

The  late  Congressman  John  F.  Baij)ww 
has  been  laid  to  rest  In  his  beloved  Contra 
Ooeta  County.  The  Bay  area,  which  he 
served  for  so  long  In  Washington  will  miss 
him.  He  was  a  tireless,  and  effective,  lighter 
for  his  beliefs  and  for  pirojects  which  he  felt 
would  benefit  his  county,  the  Bay  area  and 
California. 

Congressman  Baldwin  was  a  man  ot  deep 
conviction — a  grassroots  poUtlolan  In  the 
real  sense  of  the  phrase.  He  often  crossed 
party  lines  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people  he  represented.  And  he  learned  their 
wishes  by  writing  to  them,  by  walking  the 
streets  and  talking  to  them,  by  asking  them 
questions.  The  voters  liked  this:  They 
elected  him  five  times — and  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican In  a  predominantly  Democratic  dis- 
trict. 

Channel  7  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Bald- 
win in  his  flgbt  against  the  threat  of  the 
Ban  L>uLs  drain  spilling  polluted  water  Into 
Bblu  Francisco  Bay.  We  were  Impressed  by 
his  courage  and  tenacity.  We  learned  to 
respect  and  admire  him  as  a  legislator  and 
a  man. 

His  seat  In  Congress  will  be  difficult  to  HU. 
Our  area  and  State  will  feel  his  loss. 

John  Baldwin  has  answered  his  last 
rollcall  In  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Like 
the  "Tall  Trees"  of  California,  he  will 
stand  forever  as  the  superlative  example 
of  man's  service  to  his  country — con- 
stantly seeking  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will toward  all  men. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  grant- 
ing this  request  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  s[>eaking  words  of  eulogy  to 
a  truly  great  man,  John  Baldwin. 

As  I  observed  him  here  on  the  fioor  of 
this  House,  I  think  he  stood  head  and 
shoulders,  among  many,  as  a  man  who 
would  take  a  very  objective  look  at  each 
piece  of  legislation,  for  which  I  am  sure 
he  was  commended  many,  many  times. 

I  learned  to  know  John  Baldwin  bet- 
ter, not  so  much  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  but  as  one  who  regularly  attended 
our  weekly  prayer  breakfast  sessions. 
John  Baldwin  was  a  very  religious  man. 
His  deep  spirituality  was  evidenced  in  re- 
marks and  presentations  he  made  at  our 
weekly  prayer  breakfast  sessions. 

So  truly.  I  am  sure,  constituents  of  his 
district  recognize  the  loss  of  a  devoted 
servant,  and  this  body  loses  a  great  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  bring  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  my  profound  con- 
dolences in  this,  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
strange  and  unreal  to  be  Joining  the  de- 
voted friends  and  colleagues  of  Johm 
Baldwtw  In  paying  respect  to  his  memory 
and  exprealng  our  sympathy  to  his 
family.  Though  God  In  his  wisdom  has 
called  him  to  a  higher  purpose  and  physi- 
cally JoHW  Is  not  with  us.  somehow  he  has 
never  left  this  Chamber  and  this  House 
of  Representatives  which  he  loved  and 
served  so  well. 

John  Baldwin  was  always  present  and 
rarely  did  he  miss  the  prayer  and  open- 
ing rltUBd  of  the  House.  His  record  of 
attendance  and  devotion  to  duty  Is  among 
the  best  who  have  ever  served  In  this 
legislative  body.  As  a  symbol  of  the 
Ideal  representative  of  citizens  of  this 
Republic,  the  memory  of  John  will  be 
ever  present  In  this  Chamber. 

John  Baldwin  was  an  mutual  man. 
He  sat  on  the  R^'publlcan  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  he  was  loved  and  respected  on 
both  sides.  His  approach  to  human 
problems  was  honest  and  nonpartisan. 
In  the  sense  that  his  compassionate  re- 
gard for  human  problems  roee  above 
partisanship.  John  exemplified  the  great- 
ness of  this  House  and  of  the  system  of 
government  of  which  it  is  a  basic  part. 
His  example  and  his  memory  wiU  never 
leave  this  Chamber. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  worker.  He  was 
tn  his  offlc«  at  an  early  hour  every  mom- 
'r.,'  vrving  his  constituents.  He  knew 
t..-  liiails  of  each  day's  pending  bills; 
;  rr.:\i\  was  answered  promptly;  his 
r  -rr;rr.:Me€  work  was  attended  to  without 
faL  and  his  constituents  were  Informed 
on  a  weel^ly  basis  of  exactly  what  he  had 
done  durin?  the  preceding  week.  His 
T^VOTts  to  his  constituency  were  factual. 
honest  straightforward,  and  prompt, 
four  adjectives  which  seemed  to  char- 
acterize John  Baldwin,  a  truly  profes- 
sional legislator. 

I  have  followed  John  Baldwin  In  the 
halls  of  our  ofQce  buildings,  observing  his 
giant  strides  as  I  vainly  tried  to  catch 
him  I  have  tMimired  his  great  love  of 
nature  as  Ood  created  It,  his  sincere  re- 
gard for  conservation,  and  have  been  In- 
sr.red  ov  it  I  have  felt  the  Inspiration 
or  ;>  '->an  and  wholesome  way  of  life 
wanoui.  ever  feeling  inferiority  because 
I  ccuid  not  equal  it.  I  have  watched  his 
Eea:  and  perserverance  as  he  became  the 
adv  )ca've  of  things  which  were  In  the  best 
ir'-  ;"st  of  those  he  represented.  And, 
K-  ;  .".atched  all  of  tiiese  fine  qualities  I 
a.vi,  wondered  how  one  mortal  man 
t  .  ',  ome  so  close  to  perfection  and 
wh  rr  there  might  be  an  unseen  or 
h.Jden  flaw  in  his  makeup. 

It  was  not  until  John  had  left  us  that 
I  found  the  answer.  There  was  no 
hidden  flaw.  I  heard  his  minister  speak 
eloquently  at  his  memorial  service  at 
the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sat- 
lirday,  March  12.  In  the  midst  of  the 
service  I  realized  that  John  Baldwin's 
energy  and  his  devotion  to  duty  and  right 
as  be  saw  it  was  the  product  of  his  faith 
In  God.  Then  I  saw  the  courage  and 
warmth  axui  friendliness  of  his  good  wife 
Mary  as  she  greeted  each  of  John's 
friends  on  this  sad  occaaioa.  Clearly. 
John  Baldwin  and  the  things  be  stood 
and  fought  for  were  the  product  of  him- 
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self,  his  loving  family,  and  his  devotion 
to  God. 

As  John's  minister  spoke  the  words  of 
the  23d  Psalm  on  that  Saturday 
morning : 

SLirely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  lUe:  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  liord  forever. 

Our  friend  and  colleague,  John 
Baldwin,  now  dwells  In  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever,  but  his  memory  and  the  fine 
human  American  traits  he  symbolized 
shall  also  dwell  forever  In  this,  another 
of  his  houses,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  RTVKRS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  speaking  words  of  sadness 
at  the  untimely  passing  of  our  admired 
and  lieloved  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  California.  John  Baldwin.  He 
was  among  the  first  of  the  Members  of 
this  great  legislative  body  with  whom  I 
struck  up  a  warm  relationship  of  friend- 
liness and  cooperation,  when  I  came  to 
Congress  nearly  8  years  ago.  As  the 
years  went  by  the  proof  of  his  ability, 
diligence,  and  dedication  to  the  service 
of  the  people  of  his  district,  and  State, 
and  country  became  ever  more  Impres- 
sive— and  the  deep  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  tils  colleagues  increased  apace. 
We  will  miss  him,  but  are  all  a  lltUe 
better  for  having  known  him. 

To  John  Baldwin's  lovely  wife  and 
other  members  of  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sjmipathy  In  which  my  wife, 
Martha  Joins. 

Mr.  FhYST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  California  In 
pajrlng  tribute  to  the  life,  character,  and 
public  service  of  the  Honorable  John  P. 
Baldwin,  late  a  Representative  from 
California. 

Mr.  Baldwin  represented  the  very 
finest  attributes  of  a  good  public  oflBclal 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  He  was  a 
man  of  ability,  character,  and  Integrity. 
On  many  Important  and  some  highly 
controversial  Issues,  he  never  hesitated 
to  take  a  strong  position,  and  was  always 
able  to  capably  defend  that  position.  On 
some  occasions,  I  disagreed  with  the 
position  which  he  took,  but  never  ques- 
tioned his  reasons  or  his  motives  because 
I  know  that  they  were  honest  and 
honorable. 

He  limited  his  committee  service  to 
membership  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  where  he  was  a  knowledge- 
able, capable,  and  effective  member.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  second 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  served  on  the  Subcommittees 
on  Flood  Control,  Roads,  Watershed,  and 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Program.  He  was  well 
known  for  his  efforts  in  the  highway 
safety  field,  and  especially  for  the  Bald- 
win amendment  to  the  Highway  Funds 
Authorization   Act  of   1965,    which   re- 


quired States  to  develop  effective  high- 
way safety  programs. 

John  Baldwin  and  I  came  to  Congresf 
within  2  months  of  each  other.  Our  as- 
sociation and  friendship  began  at  tlmt 
time  and  continued  and  grew  stronger 
during  each  year  of  our  service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  State  and 
district  have  lost  an  outstanding  Repre- 
sentative, and  they,  together  with  those 
of  us  who  knew  and  served  with  him 
mourn  his  loss. 

Mrs.  Flynt  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy    to   Mrs.   Baldwin   and  their 
children- 
Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Johii 
Baldwin  as  a  man  universally  loved  and 
respected  and.  significantly,  he  was  a 
man  of  tremendous  Intellect.  He  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  finest  minds  that  ever 
contributed  its  wisdom  to  the  decisions  of 
this  body.  Yet  also  he  was  a  man  of 
great  humility  and  remarkable  human- 
ity. He  possessed  an  Impeccable  char- 
acter. He  was  ever  guided  by  the  high- 
est of  moral  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  equals  he  was 
truly  far  more  than  equal. 

As  we  grieve  his  passing  and  extend 
our  deepest  condolences  to  his  widow 
and  three  daughters,  it  also  seems  ap- 
propriate to  extend  condolences  to 
the  people  whom  he  so  outstandingly 
represented  during  his  long  period  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  Ameri- 
cans have  been  represented  in  this  body 
more  ably,  more  honorably  or  with 
greater  dedication  or  skill  or  effective- 
ness, than  those  represented  by  Johk 
Baldwin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Baldwin's  constitu- 
ency will  miss  him  greatly.  His  passing 
Is  a  personal  loss  to  them.  It  Is  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  all  of  us  who  knew  bM. 
Even  more  significantly,  it  is  also  a  loss 
to  America. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  the  late  John  Baldwin.  I  knew 
him  very  well,  perhaps  better  than  most, 
because  before  John  came  to  the  Con- 
gress I  represented  his  district  for  6  years 
as  a  part  of  the  old  Sixth  District  before 
the  1950  reapportionment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Baldwin  was  a  fine 
man.  I  subscribe  to  all  of  the  comments 
that  have  been  made  about  him,  and  to 
the  tributes  paid  to  him  by  our  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Baldwin  was  a  true 
American,  and  served  his  country  sin- 
cerely, and  served  this  House  with  great 
honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Miller  and  I  wish  to 
Join  others  in  paying  respects  to  Mary 
and  the  children,  and  like  all  of  you,  we 
too  feel  the  vacuum  that  his  loss  has 
created. 

Mr.  DEL  CLA-WSON.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  DEL   CLAWSON.     Mr.   Speaker, 
rue  friendships  formed  in  the  course  of 
,  lifetime  occasionally  begin  at  the  very 
irst  meeting.     A  natural  affinity  felt  at 
he  time  provides  the  vehicle  for  the  re- 
atlonshlp.     And  there  are  certain  rare 
ndlvlduals  who  have  a  unique  and  un- 
failing  capacity   for   engendering   good 
m.  for  appealing  to  the  best  in  each  of 
;s  as  we  encounter  one  another  on  "the 
ridge  of  time."    John  Baldwin  was  such 
1  man.    His  character  and  personality 
mquestlonably  and  immediately  revealed 
is  sincerity  of  purpose,  inspiring  Imme- 
diate confidence  In  him  as  a  man  and 
public  servant.     It  was  my  personal  privi- 
lege to  be  numbered  among  his  friends. 
In  a  century  of  splintering  personali- 
ses, John  Baldwin  was  a  whole  man.     In 
private  and  public  life  he  was  respected 
and  admired  by  his  associates  as  a  man 
dthout  guile,  a  man  dedicated  to  his 
fiome,  community,  and  country.     His  de- 
votion to  his  wife  and  daughters,   his 
deep  religious  conviction  and  unswerv- 
ing recognition  of  human  and  spiritual 
values  gained  him  the  honor  and  respect 
of  the  people  he  served  and  his  associates 
in  public  life. 

The  loss  we  sustain  in  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  friend  and  colleagues 
leaves  a  void  that  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
Ome  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  Congressman  Baldwin's  home  State 
of  California.  It  also  again  Illuminates 
In  sharp  focus  the  uncertainties  In  the 
Ufe  of  man  and  his  failures,  even  with 
the  dramatically  expanded  knowledge  of 
medical  science,  to  control  some  of  the 
dread  diseases  that  continue  to  take  men 
and  women  in  their  prime  years  when 
their  contributions  to  our  society  are 
reaching  greatest  fruition. 

Nothing  that  we  do  or  say  here  can 
fully  assuage  the  sorrow  and  grief  of  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  daughters  Georgia.  Doris, 
and  Sylvia.  Our  expressions,  however, 
can  convey  to  them  the  love  and  affection 
held  by  each  and  all  of  us  for  John  Bald- 
win, husband,  father,  and  American  cltl- 
»en.  He  has  established  his  place  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  as  a  man  of  complete 
personal  Integrity  and  devotion  to  duty. 
In  the  divine  plan  for  man.  John 
Baldwin  has  also,  through  a  life  of  ex- 
emplary Christian  living,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  assured  himself  of  personal  Im- 
mortality. John  was  a  bridge  builder 
m  whose  footsteps  any  and  all  of  us  could 
profitably  follow.  May  divine  providence 
ylth  our  help,  comfort  and  sustain  his 
family. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
w  the  gentleman  from  California,  our 
colleague  (Mr.  Talcott]. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
one  of  us  was  saddened  and  grieved  by 
«e  eariy  death  of  our  friend  and 
«teemed  colleague  John  P.  Baldwin  of 
California. 

.J  was  privUeged  to  know  him  only 
onefly,  but  I  am  grateful  for  the  special 
^PP°';^^nlty  of  knowing  and  working 
with  him. 

John  epitomized  the  good  for  which 
men  strive.  He  dignified  the  office  of 
«epresentative  In  Congress.  He  was  a 
wghly  dedicated  public  servant.  He  was 
»n  able  and  conscientious  legislator.    His 


service  to  his  district  and  his  nation  was 
selfiess  and  sustained — the  highest  cri- 
teria of  public  service.  He  tried  to 
practice  his  deep  and  abiding  Christian 
faith.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.  He  was  a  trusted 
and  helpful  friend. 

We  may  not  understand  why  he  should 
die  so  young;  but  we  know  that  he  made 
an  extraordinary  contribution  to  his  fel- 
low man  while  he  lived. 

John's  death  seems  a  great  and  sad 
loss  to  us;  but  we  can  rejoice  that  his 
life  was  a  joy  and  an  even  greater  benefit 
to  all  of  us,  his  family,  his  commimity, 
and  nation. 

Mrs.  Talcott  and  I  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  Mary,  his  wife  whose  faith 
and  courage  has  surpassed  understand- 
ing, and  to  his  daughters. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Utt]. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  too  join  in 
the  eulogy  to  John  Baldwin.  He  was  a 
man  who  did  justly  and  who  loved  mercy 
and  walked  humbly  before  God.  These 
are  the  only  attributes  God  ever  required 
of  man  and  John  had  them  all.  Not  only 
was  he  respected — he  was  loved  and  ad- 
mired. I  have  always  felt  that  John 
would  never  violate  a  commitment. 
When  he  made  a  commitment,  it  was 
just  as  good  as  signed,  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered. I  always  admired  John  for  stand- 
ing firmly  for  his  own  convictions. 

I  hope  God  will  be  gracious  and  that 
his  wife  and  family  may  be  sustained  in 
their  bereavement  and  that  they  may 
carry  on  in  the  true  tradition  set  by  a 
great  statesman,  John  Baldwin. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  ReineckeI. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, California  has  given  to  the  Nation 
many  great  leaders,  as  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  officials.  Today,  unhap- 
pily we  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great 
legislative  leader,  our  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative John  F,  Baldwin.  He  was  a 
great  Callfornlan.  a  native  of  our  Golden 
State.  He  grew  up  with  the  State.  He 
educated  himself  during  the  hard  years 
of  the  depression,  and  gave  his  early 
efforts  to  the  publishing  business  In  San 
Francisco.  Even  before  this  country 
was  formally  at  war,  John  Baldwin  vol- 
unteered his  service  in  the  VS.  Army. 
He  rose  from  a  private  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  chief  of  the  Foreign  Fiscal 
Affairs  Office  of  the  War  Department, 
and  wsis  decorated  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Not  content  with  these  achievements, 
John  Baldwin  returned  to  law  school  to 
launch  himself  on  a  new  career.  In  the 
5  short  years  after  graduating  from  law 
school  he  so  distinguished  himself  in 
community  service  that  he  won  the  high 
respect  of  his  neighbors  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  and  they  honored  him  by  electing 
him  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
John  Baldwin,  the  great  Callfornlan,  be- 
came Congressman  Baldwin,  a  great 
American  and  national  leader. 


I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
only  1  short  year  but  came  to  have  high 
regard  for  him  as  we  worked  together 
"whipping"  the  Republican  delegaUons: 
I.  for  California;  he,  for  the  Western 
States. 

He  distinguished  himself  In  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
My  colleagues  from  California  are  hon- 
ored to  have  served  with  him.  And  we 
shall  miss  him  and  his  wise  coimsel 
greaUy.  All  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  Inspired  by  his  example,  and  the 
memory  of  his  friendship.  A  true  indi- 
cation of  his  accomplishments  Is  meas- 
ured by  the  respect  and  devotion  shown 
him  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  well  as  the  Republican.  When 
John  Baldwin  stood  on  this  floor  to 
speak,  all  Members  listened  carefully 
as  they  knew  that  he  never  spoke  unless 
he  had  a  significant,  responsible  state- 
ment to  make.  We  give  to  his  wife  and 
his  three  daughters,  who  knew  him  best 
of  all,  our  deepest  expression  of  sym- 
pathy. 

His  memory  timong  us  will  stand  tall 
and  proud  like  those  great  ancient  trees 
In  our  State  which  he  loved  so  well. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  our  collegaue.  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  McFall]. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  saddened  by  the  vmtimely  passing  of 
our  friend  and  colleague.  John  Baldwin. 
Our  Nation,  the  State  of  Calif omla.  his 
district,  and  this  House  have  suffered  a 
great  loss.  In  his  11  years  in  the  House 
he  had  become  a  most  valuable  member 
of  the  House  and  of  the  I>ublic  Works 
Committee,  for  especially  in  this  way  he 
had  helped  to  build  America,  to  Improve 
its  roads,  its  rivers  and  harbors,  and  pro- 
tect it  against  the  ravages  of  floods  that 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
great  committee. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
on  that  committee  and  work  closely  with 
him  on  many  important  projects.  Our 
districts  are  contiguous  and  we  shared 
many  problems,  and  cooperated  closely 
to  solve  them  for  our  people. 

John  Baldwin's  Ufe  will  forever  stand 
as  a  memorial  to  his  own  actions  and  his 
character  as  a  man,  and  a  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  our  coimtry.  He  performed 
distinguished  service  for  our  country  in 
war  and  peace. 

In  both  wartime  service  and  in  this 
Congress,  he  was  successful  by  virtue  of 
the  force  of  his  own  great  character,  his 
diligence  and  ability  and  his  devotion 
to  his  country.  The  people  of  his  dis- 
trict held  him  in  high  esteem  by  reason 
of  these  qualities  as  did  everyone  of  us 
here  In  the  House. 

His  wife.  Mary,  and  his  three  daugh- 
ters have  lost  him  but  they  can  console 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
district,  our  State,  and  our  country  Is 
greater  and  the  world  Itself  is  better 
because  he  lived.  All  of  us  must  leave 
this  world  and  we  can  only  hope  that  we 
can  leave  it  with  some  honor  as  did  John 
Baldwin. 

My  wife  joins  me  In  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Mary,  and 
his  three  daughters. 
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disease  inac 
tlnued  to  take 
months  Anc.  v 
among  us  wur. 
conviction  we 
same  stead'asi 
always  kriow; 


Mr       ANDERSON     of      ZUlDoU.     Mr. 

Speaker   will  the  sentlenum  yltid? 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.     I  jiekl  to  the  genUe- 

mar.  trom  lUlnoia. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  bad  not  come  to  this  chamber 
t(xlay  prepared  to  speak  on  the  life  of 
:j-jr  late  departed  collea«ue  Johm  Baij>- 
wiN  But  as  I  have  sat  here  today  and 
Ustened  to  this  spontaneous  flow  of 
tribute  to  the  memory,  the  life  and  the 
character  of  out  departed  coUeague,  I 
cannot  refrain  from.  too.  rising  to  Join 
In  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  was,  I 
believe,  a  truly  !<reat  legislator. 

It  was  a  most  pai:  •  ji  experience  for 
those  of  us  who  iliicw  :.;,Ti  ;-.  witness  his 
slow  decline  as  tne  ravaifir  f  that  awful 
;al  V  :  <;K  his  life  con- 
!-^  ■,  ..  these  past  few 
'•'.  t.s  we  saw  him  walk 
cc  .rage  and  with  calm 
recogniaed  in  him  the 
character  that  we  had 
him  for  the  years  that 
we  were  privileged  to  serve  together  in 
this  Ho'ose. 

JOHM  Baldw  m  was  an  active  and  faith- 
ful memoer  of  his  church  and  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  ne  was  an  active  member 
of  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group. 
However  ever;  more  importantly  he  dally 
lived  ixi.s  Chrlstla:.  faith,  I  can  never 
recall  hearing  him  speak  111  of  any  man. 
His  life  was  a  raagriiflcient  testimonial 
of  what  a  livinij  faith  in  Christ  can 
mean  to  a  mar.  constantly  exposed  to 
the  pressuies  jt  pubiic  life  His  honesty, 
kindness  and  essential  decency  and 
goodness  in  ali  his  actions  wlD  continue 
to  remind  us  in  the  years  to  come  of 
the  true  nobiUty  of  his  Christian  char- 
acter 

I  think  reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  whenever  John 
ti>ok  the  n<x^r  of  this  House  and  spoke 
on  a  subject,  it  was  generally  on  a  bill 
which  had  come  out  of  his  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  He 
was  Ustened  to  because  he  was  at  all 
times  an  eminently  reasonable  man  with 
reasonable  convictions.  Therefore  he 
did  enjoy  the  esteem,  the  confldence.  and 
the  respect  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  So  I  certainly  wish  to  join 
today  l:i  extending  very  deepest  sym- 
pathy  to  the  wife  and  to  the  surviving 
daughters  of  our  late  beloved  friend, 
John  Baldwin. 

Mr  FIND  LEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
ma.".  from  lUmols. 

M,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  John  F.  Baldwin  was  a  great 
p»'rsonal  loss  to  me.  We  worked  together 
on  the  Republican  committee  on  NATO 
from  ilic  first  day  it  was  established  3 
years  a*co  He  was  a  diligent,  effective, 
coiLscleiitious,  creative  member.  I  re- 
member many  projects,  on  which  we 
worked  together  closely,  and  the  assocla- 
tioTi  was  always  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
one  When  I  became  chairman,  I  fre- 
quejitly  lociked  to  John  for  guidance,  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  He  was  never  fail- 
ing I  shall  miss  him  as  a  colleague  and 
even  more  .so  as  a  friend.  His  fine  qual- 
ities of  character  will  live  on  as  an  In- 
spiration to  lis  all. 


Mr.  YODNOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not 
easy  to  rise  in  this  Chamber  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  departed  col- 
league, John  Baldwin,  for  in  memory  I 
can  still  see  him  sitting  Just  back  of  the 
committee  table,  listening  most  atten- 
tively to  every  debate.  Each  day  as  the 
session  opened,  he  could  be  found  there 
worshiping  with  the  opening  prayer  by 
the  Chapladn. 

For  over  12  years  John  never  missed  a 
rollcall.  He  did  not  often  participate  In 
the  debate  unless  the  bill  came  from  his 
Public  Works  Committee,  but  when  he 
did  speak  the  Members  listened  with  dig- 
nified respect  and  grateful  admiration. 
Truly,  I  can  say  that  no  more  dedicated 
Member  of  Congress  ever  entered  this 
Chamber. 

John  carried  the  same  earnest  de- 
votion into  his  family  life,  and  into  the 
life  of  his  church.  For  12  years  he  was  a 
most  constant  attendant  at  the  Thursday 
breakfast  of  the  House  prayer  group.  It 
was  the  year  when  John  was  president  of 
the  group  that  the  weekly  attendance 
reached  Its  peak.  Again,  It  was  his  hum- 
ble devotion  to  an  assumed  duty  that 
made  the  difference. 

We  shall  miss  this  kindly,  good.  Chris- 
tian colleague,  but  we  are  comforted  In 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  gone  home  to 
his  Father's  mansion.  Our  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  to  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  a  transcript  of  the  services  for 
Congressman  John  F.  Baldwin,  con- 
ducted on  March  14,  1966,  by  the  Rev- 
erend Orvllle  L.  Shick,  at  the  Community 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Danville.  Calif.: 

I  have  been  asked  to  be  modest  and  •par- 
ing In  reference  to  tbe  deceased  and  I  wlsb 
to  honor  tbat  requeet. 

I  am  svire,  bowerer,  tiiat  you  would  desire 
me  to  expreM  on  this  occasion  the  real  deep 
loss  which  we  feel  In  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  neighbor.  John  Baldwhi. 

Congressman  Bax.dwin  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  legislator  fair  almost  13  years — 
faithfully  serving  his  people,  all  people.  untU 
the  end.  This  was  his  lUe  and  to  this  hs 
gave  untiring  service  and  selfless  dedication. 

We  knew  him  as  a  man  identified  with 
other  men  In  a  relationship  that  was  warm, 
open,  and  genuine.  He  exemplified  the  most 
noble  traits  of  sincerity,  moral  courage,  un- 
derstanding, and  tenacity — voting  not  for 
that  which  was  exp>edlent,  but  for  that  which 
was  right  as  he  saw  It.  He  brought  dignity 
and  honor  to  the  title  of  public  servant. 

John  Bau>win  was  a  man  of  simple  faith. 
Ordained  as  an  elder  In  this  church  at  the 
age  of  19,  Christian  principles  and  Inalghts 
made  him  a  loving  husband  and  father,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  trusted  confidant. 
Without  ostentation  he  practiced  a  practical 
piety  In  a  cultxire  not  cbaracterlred  by  mod- 
eration. 

We  loved  him;  we  respected  him:  this 
world  Is  better  for  his  being  with  ua  But 
tM>  is  not  gore,  he  Is  just  away.  "For  If  we 
believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  Ood 
bring  with  him"  (3  Tbessalonlans  4:  14). 

Though  we  cannot  understand  fully  the 
meaning  of  death,  we  may  rest  our  faith  In 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture :  "Precious  In  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  U  the  death  of  his  salnU" 
(Paalm  llC:  18). 

PASTOaAI.    nUTIB    BT    TRX   MXmXm    tOL. 

smcK 
Ood  of  an  grace,  who  didst  send  Thy  Son, 
our  Savlar  Jesus  Christ,  to  bring  life  axMl 


Immortality  to  light;  moet  hiunbly  and  heart- 
ily we  give  Thee  thanks  that  by  His  death  He 
destroyed  the  power  of  death;  and  by  His 
glorious  reeurrecUoo  opened  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers.  Grant  us  assuredly 
to  know  that  because  He  lives  we  shall  live 
also,  and  that  neither  death  nor  lUe.  nor 
things  present  nor  things  to  come,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  Thy  love,  which  Is 
in  ChrUt  Jeaua  our  Lord.  We  bless  Thee  for 
our  knowledge.  In  Christ,  that  death  U  not 
the  destruction  but  the  expansion  o*  our 
life;  that  It  opers  the  way  Into  new  oppor- 
tunities of  service  and  worship;  new  discl- 
pllnee.  new  Joys.  Help  us  to  realize  the 
faith  of  ChrUt.  and  the  peace  of  ChrUt.  that 
the  bereavements  that  darken  our  homes  may 
not  break  our  trust  in  Thee. 

We  offer  our  thanksgiving  for  thU  Thy 
servant  suddenly  called  from  our  side  and 
frtwa  his  abundant  ministry.  We  bless  Thee 
for  the  heritage  of  faith  to  which  he  was 
bom.  for  the  influences  of  home  and  church 
which  molded  his  early  years,  for  the  charm 
which  drew  friends  to  him  and  the  Integrity 
of  spirit  which  made  them  tnwt  and  admire 
him.  for  his  dedication  of  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  public  service,  for  the  causes  ot 
civic  Justice  and  social  advance  Into  which  ha 
threw  himself. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  loving  kindness 
to  lilm:  For  the  many  desires  of  hu  heart 
which  were  fulflUed.  for  his  constont  happi- 
ness la  hU  work,  for  the  rich  comradeship 
Thou  gavest  him  In  her  who  was  so  one  with 
him  In  thought  and  labor  and  life:  And 
for  the  daughters  In  whom  he  rejoiced:  and 
for  all  he  has  meant  to  every  one  of  us.  Hav- 
ing fought  the  good  flght  and  finished  the 
course,  grant  unto  him  the  crown  of  life 
that  f adeth  not  away. 

Now  grant  us.  we  beseech  Thee,  the  com- 
fort of  Thy  presence,  and  the  ministry  of  Thy 
holy  spirit.  Renew  within  tis  the  gifts  of 
faith,  patience,  and  enduring  love.  With 
an  urgency  bom  of  hope  may  we  apply  our- 
selves to  present  tasks  as  we  strive  for  a 
better  world — not  despairing  in  the  face  of 
disappointment  and  defeat — ever  steadfast 
In  the  hope  of  the  final  triumph  of  our  Ood 
May  we  find  direction  In  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  Jesus  Christ  who  struggled  against 
temptation,  who  bad  compassion  for  the 
needy  and  poor,  who  was  angered  by  all 
hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and  who  was  willing  to 
suffer  for  others — even  Into  death. 

We  sorrow  with  and  for  this  family— yet  we 
rejoice  In  the  love  and  pride  which  they  (eel 
In  him  whom  they  love;  and  beseech  Thee 
to  bestow  Thy  peculiar  blessing  upon  them, 
comforting  their  hearts  as  only  Thou  canst, 
giving  them  the  oil  of  Joy  for  mourning,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
that  they  may  find  light  In  darkness,  and 
the  peace  of  Ood  that  passeth  all  undtfitand- 
Ing.  All  this  we  ask.  O  Lord,  for  Thy  mercy'i 
saite.    Amen. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Congressman 
John  F.  Baldwin,  who  passed  away  on 
March  9  after  a  very  courageous  flght 
against  cancer. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  his  death  which 
takes  from  our  ranks  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  a  man  of  determined  pur- 
pose, a  man  who  held  an  unswerving  de- 
votion to  his  country,  a  man  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  of  raw  courage, 
and  a  man  whose  commitment  to  the 
rule  of  law  as  the  heartstone  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  was  total. 

John  was  a  tireless  worker,  ever  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  leg- 
IslatloD  WM  ctnaldered,  and  one  who 
was  completely  devoted  to  serving  his 
district  In  the  best  possible  manner  at 
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all  times.  He  was  an  expert  on  public 
works  and  his  district,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  United  States  will  long  be 
Indebted  to  him  for  the  many  projects 
he  helped  to  make  possible. 

Mrs.  Smith  joins  me  In  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  loving  wife, 
Mary,  and  their  three  daughters. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  today  as 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  departed  colleague 
with  whom  I  have  worked  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress. 

John  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  hard-working  Representa- 
tives that  this  Congress  has  ever  known. 
We  worked  together  during  the  past  7 
years  on  many  projects  and  legislative 
matters  of  great  importance  to  aU  of  the 
State  of  California.  I  want  to  say  that 
when  the  good  of  the  State  of  California 
was  at  stake  John  Baldwin  let  nothing 
deter  him  In  his  fight  for  what  he  thought 
was  right.  John  was  a  battler  who  would 
not  in  any  way  compromise  his  convic- 
tions. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  was  outstanding  in  a  qual- 
ity we  respect — he  did  his  homework,  he 
was  Informed,  he  was  knowledgeable 
and  stated  his  case  with  excellence. 

The  mark  of  his  dedication  I  believe  is 
his  voting  record.  I  do  not  believe  that 
to  his  service  to  his  country  during  the 
11  years  he  was  in  Congress,  he  ever 
missed  a  rollcall  until  about  a  year  ago 
when  he  was  hospitalized  for  an  opera- 
tion. You  will  recall  during  his  last  Ill- 
ness he  rose  from  his  hospital  bed  and 
came  to  cast  his  vote  on  two  Issues  of 
great  Importance  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sented. This  act,  and  the  fall  which  he 
suffered  while  he  was  here,  probably  has- 
tened his  death  so  that  we  can  truly  say 
that  John  Baldwin  gave  his  life  to  his 
first  and  only  responsibility  since  com- 
ing to  Congress,  that  of  representing  the 
people  he  served. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion  I  want  to 
say  that  no  one  knows  or  understands 
the  work  of  a  Member  of  Congress  more 
than  the  staffs  who  serve  with  them.  At 
the  services  held  In  Arlington  I  talked 
with  John  Baldwin's  executive  secretary, 
Ann  Bchrelber,  who  told  me  of  her  feel- 
ings toward  her  boss.  I  quote  her  com- 
ments here  for  I  think  they  say  what  we 
an  have  in  our  hearts: 

Working  for  Congreasman  Baldwin  for  al- 
most 12  years  has  given  me  an  Insight  Into 
the  man  himself,  which  I  am  proud  to  say 
•as  a  privilege  for  which  I  will  be  grateful  as 
tong  as  I  Uve. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  an  Inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  him,  and  he  wlU  be  greaUy  missed  by 
Ills  coUeaguee.  his  constituents,  and  UU  staff. 
He  was  truly  a  statesman  Ir.  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  kind,  thoughtful,  and  fair 
to  each  member  of  his  staff  and  treated  each 
Wth  courteoiu  respect  at  all  times. 

Congressman  Balawin  was  without  doubt 
a  most  dedicated,  sincere,  and  unceasingly 
i»ard-worklng  servant  of  the  people,  to  which 
I  can  attest  most  wholeheartedly.  The  CaU- 
wmia  14th  Congreselonal  District  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  a  man  of  unequaled  high 
principle,  who  will  unquestionably  go  down 
m  the  annals  of  history  as  a  man  of  great- 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  coUeagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  late  Represent- 


ative John  Baldwin,  of  California,  and 
In  expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  her  daughters. 

John  was  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  most  courageous  legislators.  If  any- 
one in  the  House  ever  had  complete  cour- 
age of  conviction,  John  Baldwin  had. 
He  was  a  strong  man.  with  the  character 
and  humility  of  our  beloved  President 
Lincoln.  We  shall  miss  him  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Congressman  John  Baldwin. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  almost 
12  years  with  John  Baldwin.  As  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation,  I  had  the  occasion  to 
work  with  him  on  a  ntunber  of  projects, 
and  in  all  Instances  I  found  him  to  be  a 
most  able  and  fair-minded  legislator. 

John  Baldwin  and  I  were  fellow  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  California  and 
I  watched  his  career  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  The  conscientiousness  and  zeal 
which  he  demonstrated  In  college  car- 
ried over  Into  his  public  career. 

John  Baldwin  represented  his  con- 
gressional district  In  a  bipartisan  man- 
ner without  fear  or  favor.  He  was  a  good 
Congressman  and  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
working  with  John  Baldwin  surely  must 
have  recognized  the  truly  outstanding 
qualities  of  character  which  he  epito- 
mized. 

Having  served  rather  closely  with  John 
In  these  12  years  on  the  House  PubUc 
Works  Committee,  I  feel  certain  that  it 
Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  Mem- 
ber brought  to  his  work  a  more  earnest 
purpose  or  gave  more  unstintlngly  of  his 
mental  resoitrces  and  his  physical  ener- 
gies to  the  public  good. 

John  Baldwin  never  wearied  of  the 
arduous  and  sometimes  onerous  tasks  of 
legislation.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
craftsmen  who  performed  every  task  to 
which  ne  was  assigned  with  unusual 
meticulousness  and  care  Often  in  the 
committee,  where  the  shape  and  form  of 
legislation  was  being  hammered  out  upon 
the  anvils  of  compromise  and  detailed 
discussions,  John  would  reveal  a  bit  of 
knowledge  which  none  of  the  rest  of  us 
had  noted  concerning  the  particular  mat- 
ter Involved.  His  labor  was  painstaking ; 
his  scholarship  was  thorough;  his  in- 
tegrity was  without  blemish. 

When  I  think  of  John  Baldwin,  I  think 
instinctively  of  the  adjective,  "sincere." 
It  fits  him  like  a  glove.  The  word,  I  am 
told,  derives  from  two  Latin  words  mean- 
ing, literally,  "without  wax." 

The  use  of  this  phrase  dates  back  to  a 
time  when  articles  of  various  manufac- 
tures were  Imported  and  offered  for  sale 
in  the  old  Roman  markets.  If  a  vessel 
or  other  artifact  had  been  cracked  or 
broken,  occasionally  It  would  be  mended 
with  a  waxlike  substance  to  conceal  the 
flaw.  Thus,  for  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise to  be  stamped  with  the  reassuring 
label  "without  wax"  meant  simply  that 
it  was  precisely  what  It  purported  to  be — 
free  of  artifice  or  pretense  or  clever 
camouflage. 


And  this,  most  surely,  was  John  Bald- 
win. He  was  In  every  word  and  deed 
completely  genuine  and  thoroughly  sin- 
cere. 

His  contributions  to  our  Nation,  some 
of  them  largely  unknown  and  publicly 
unsung,  will  endure  to  bless  the  Nation 
he  loves  and  served  so  well. 

To  his  family,  then,  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  And  we  can  but 
hope  that,  through  his  dedicated  service, 
this  Nation  may  be  in  futtire  years  a  fit 
place  for  others  of  his  type. 

Any  nation  which  has  men  like  John 
Baldwin  is  a  rich  nation  Indeed. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  years,  It  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  John 
Baldwin  In  numerous  ways. 

Although  we  were  not  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  for  some  4  years, 
our  congressional  oflSces  were  on  the 
same  hall,  which  naturally  threw  us  to- 
gether a  great  deal. 

We  shared  in  common  membership  on 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
on  many  occasions  we  cooperated  on 
legislation,  projects,  and  proposals  of 
mutual  interest — some  of  primary  In- 
terest in  his  State  and  area — some  of  pri- 
mary interest  In  my  State  and  area — but 
many  of  great  Interest  and  Importance 
to  the  Nation  generally. 

Despite  our  partisan  differences,  I  In- 
variably found  John  Baldwin  to  be  a 
man  of  high  principle,  great  integrity, 
and  unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
what  be  believed  to  be  right. 

My  third  common  interest  with  him 
was  the  House  prayer  group.  He  was  an 
officer  and  faithful  attendant  of  this 
group  for  many  years. 

I  can  say  without  equivocation  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  John 
Baldwin  was  the  kind  of  man  every  dis- 
trict In  the  country  ought  to  have  repre- 
senting It  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

We  who  were  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues shall  miss  his  presence  among  us ; 
his  State  and  constituency  will  be  de- 
prived of  his  representation;  and  our 
coimtry  will  be  the  poorer  for  the  passing 
of  this  gentlemanly  statesman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  adequate  words 
of  tribute  to  John  Baldwin,  for  his  life 
was  in  Itself  a  tribute  to  those  qualities 
of  personal  character  and  professional 
achievement  to  which  we  all  aspire  but 
which  all  too  few  of  us  attain. 

All  of  us  will  miss  him.  but  I  shall  miss 
him  especially,  for  I  have  over  and  over 
again  through  the  years  been  Indebted  to 
him,  as  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend.  He 
was  a  gentleman  In  the  finest  definition 
of  that  word,  and  working  with  him  was 
always  a  pleasure  and  it  was  always  help- 
ful. Many  of  us  must,  like  me,  have 
found  our  own  load  made  lighter  because 
the  load  he  was  willing  and  able  to  carry 
was  so  heavy.  I  always  knew  that  he 
would  be  fiilly  Informed,  that  his  ap- 
proach to  every  problem  would  be  one  of 
constructive  craftsmanship,  and  that 
when  someone  was  needed,  he  would  be 
there. 

John  Baldwin  was  truly  an  exceptional 
man,  the  kind  of  man  whose  qualities  are 
not  limited  to  a  given  time  or  a  given 
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place,  the  kind  of  man  we  always  need. 
Mollere  wrote  some  300  years  ago: 

Lf  everyone  were  clothed  with  Integrity, 
U  eyery  heart  were  Juat,  frank  and  kindly, 
the  .  other  virtues  would  be  well-nigh 
uaeteaa. 

That.  I  think,  Is  a  good  description  of 
John  Baldwin. 

His  absence  is  a  sorrow  to  all  of  us.  I 
know  that  his  loss  Is  a  heavy  burden  of 
grief  for  hia  fine  wife  and  children.  I 
hope  they  will  be  able  to  draw  strength 
and  guidance  from  the  inspiration  of  his 
devotion  to  them  and  to  his  country,  and 
for  tlielr  sake  I  pray  It  is  true,  as  it  says 
in  the  34th  Psalm,  that  the  Lord  is  nigh 
unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart. 

Mr.  DKRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  knew  John  Baldwin  to  be  a  very 
effective  and  dedicated  legislator.  He 
maintained  a  very  expert  knowledge  of 
the  complex  legislative  problems  facing 
his  committee,  and  his  Judgment  and 
reasoning  were  respected  by  all. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  recognize  the 
obstacles  he  faced  due  to  his  physical 
condition  and  recognized  the  great  cour- 
age and  perseverence  he  demonstrated 
and  his  unfailing  confidence  and  dedi- 
cation to  his  responsibilities  of  ofiBce. 
He  was  the  type  of  Member  which  makes 
the  Congress  a  great  body.  He  made  a 
most  practical,  lasting  contribution  dur- 
ing his  service  here,  and  we  will  miss  him 
as  a  friend  and  as  one  of  our  most  effec- 
tive legislative  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Derwlnski  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Baldwin 
and  her  daughters  at  this  especially  sad 
time  In  their  lives. 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
all  the  others  who  today  have  expressed 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Johh  Baldwin. 
In  the  years  that  we  have  served  together 
In  this  House,  I  have  found  him  always 
to  be  an  individual  who  sought  truly  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  people  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term. 

John  was  a  man  of  very  deep  convic- 
tions and.  while  he  would  always  listen 
patiently  and  attentively  to  the  argu- 
ments which  were  presented  upon  a 
question,  in  the  final  anlysis  he  would 
make  up  his  mind  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  and  proper.  He  was 
the  type  of  individual  this  country — or 
any  other — can  ill  afford  to  lose.  We 
need  more  men  of  his  stature. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  was 
truly  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  our 
sympathy  certainly  goes  to  his  wife  and 
children, 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker.  In  the 
passing  of  John  P.  Baldwin  all  of  us 
sustained  a  grievous  loss.  It  was  my 
special  privilege  to  serve  with  John  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  during 
my  first  7  years  in  Congress.  Much  of 
that  time.  John  and  I  sat  next  to  one 
another  during  committee  sessions — and 
I  came  to  know  and  to  respect  him  not 
Just  as  a  colleague  but  as  a  personal 
friend. 

To  me.  John  BALowrN  typified  the  very 
highest  in  those  kind  of  personal  qual- 
ities to  which  we  all  aspire.  He  was 
warm  and  openhearted.  Interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  "other  fellow"  and 
never  too  busy  to  try  to  help  find  a  solu- 


tion for  them.  He  was  kind  and  decent, 
and  truly  respectful  of  the  rights  and 
opinions  of  others.  He  was  dedicated  to 
serving  the  people  he  represented  and  to 
serving  the  Nation  he  loved,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  that  sadly  overworked  word, 
"dedicated." 

He  was  strong  in  the  right,  and  con- 
vinced that  If  one  kept  digging  he  could 
find  the  right — and  once  he  felt  he  had 
found  it  he  clung  to  it  tenaciously,  re- 
gardless of  political  or  personal  con- 
sequences. 

And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  because 
John,  perhaps  above  all  other  things,  was 
a  man  of  integrity — a  man  whose  desire 
to  be  honest,  honest  with  himself  and 
with  his  fellow  human  beings,  came 
from  the  very  wellsprlngs  of  his  own 
being. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  now 
know  so  well,  John  Baldwin  was  a  man 
of  great  courage — a  courage  born  of  his 
own  deeply  held  religious  faith — and  his 
demonstration  of  that  courage  to  us  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  pain  and  trouble  for 
him  will  serve  as  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  are  left. 

I  have  lost  a  tried  and  true  friend. 
This  House  has  lost  one  of  the  best  men 
who  ever  served  in  It.  I  feel  that  loss,  as 
we  all  do,  down  deep  Inside  of  me.  and 
my  heart  goes  out  to  hia  equally  coura- 
geous wife,  and  their  three  daughters,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Robison  and  I  Join  in  ex- 
pressing our  sympathy  and  our  regrets. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
mourn  the  passing  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  John  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  14th 
District  of  California.  The  end  came 
after  a  siege  of  Illness  which  would  have 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  average  person. 
Yet.  to  the  very  end.  he  struggled  bravely, 
displaying  a  quiet  courage  which  we  will 
long  remember.  Just  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  he  returned  briefly  to  the 
floor  expressing  to  me  his  Interest  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  passage.  I 
sensed  the  effort  he  put  forth  and  ad- 
mired the  spirit  which  made  it  possible. 

John  Baldwin  loved  his  country  and 
served  it  well.  Six  times  the  people  of 
his  district  chose  this  able  and  sincere 
man  to  be  their  Representative.  This 
success  is  a  real  tribute  to  his  person- 
ality and  his  record.  He  was  admired 
and  respected  by  people  In  all  walks  of 
life,  regardless  of  party  affiliation. 

The  remarks  this  afternoon  win  re- 
cord for  all  time  the  affection  and  high 
regard  his  colleagues  had  for  John  Bald- 
win. May  they  also  serve  to  bring  com- 
fort to  his  wife  and  children,  as  well  as 
confirming  the  heritage  of  his  distin- 
guished service.  He  will  live  in  their 
memory  as  a  loved  and  loving  husband 
and  father,  and  In  the  memories  of  ua 
all  as  a  true  American  and  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  Bald- 
wn»  was  a  true  gentleman  In  every  sense 
of  the  word.  In  all  the  years  I  knew  him 
I  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word 
about  anyone.  He  was  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  who  conscientiously  gave  his 
best  in  the  performance  of  hia  duties  aa 
a  Congressman.  He  was  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  high  moral  principles  whose 
friendship  made   us  better  for  having 
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known  him.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
one  of  his  friends  and  am  deeply  sad- 
dened at  his  untimely  passing. 

Mrs.  Betts  and  I  both  extend  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  her 
family. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
John  Baldwin  Is  gone,  and  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  colleague— a 
dear  and  trusted  friend.  I  join  with  all 
of  those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  in  mourning  his  untimely  passing 

There  Is  perhaps  no  greater  legacy  to 
leave  to  those  who  follow  after  than  years 
of  conscientious  and  devoted  public  serv- 
ice. John  Baldwin  has  left  such  a  leg- 
acy, and  I  know  that  we  In  the  Congress 
will  long  remember  his  diligence,  his  out- 
standing ability,  and  his  genuine  and 
honest  concern  for  the  welfare  not  only 
of  those  he  represented  In  the  Congress 
with  such  dignity  and  honor  but  his  con- 
cern for  all  people  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  personally  shall  never  forget  the  wise 
counsel  and  many  courtesies  which  he 
extended  to  me  as  a  new  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works;  and  I  know 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  when  I  say  that  we 
will  sincerely  miss  him  in  the  days  ahead. 

May  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Baldwin  and  all  members  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  considerable  sorrow  and  a  sense  of 
personal  grief  that  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved  colleague 
John  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  California  14th 
District,  who  has  passed  from  this  world 
to  the  next. 

John  Baldwin  was  many  things — hus- 
band, father,  lawyer,  legislator,  finance 
expert — and  everything  he  did,  he  did 
well.  At  the  time  of  his  demise  he  was 
a  veteran  of  11  years'  service  in  the 
House,  and  second-ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

John  Baldwin  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  University  of  California  where 
he  majored  in  accounting  and  finance 
He  then  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  California  Law  School  where  he  was 
elected  president  of  his  class. 

When  this  country  entered  the  Second 
World  War,  in  1941.  he  entered  the  Army 
as  a  private,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  During  his  time  in  serv- 
ice John  Baldwin  was  director  of  train- 
ing for  the  Army  Finance  School  and 
chief  of  the  foreign  fiscal  affairs  branch 
In  the  Office  of  Fiscal  Director  of  the  War 
Department,  tntlmately,  he  held  the 
post  of  executive  officer  of  the  Office  of 
Fiscal  Director  in  the  Mediterranean 
Theater.  When  Italy  became  an  Ameri- 
can ally,  toward  the  close  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  great  need,  international  in 
scope,  for  the  devaluation  of  the  Italian 
lira.  Colonel  Baldwin  was  called  in  to 
s«slst  in  meeting  this  need,  and  for  his 
work  was  decorated  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  John  Baldwin  was 
able  to  bring  to  bear  his  knowledge  of 
finance  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  national  pocketbook. 
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In  the  death  of  John  Baldwin  the 
country  has  sustained  a  tragic  loss. 

1  wish  to  pay  my  highest  respect  to  the 
memory  of  this  most  remarkable  man, 
and  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  beloved  widow  and  children.  May 
the  Almighty  bless  them  with  the  courage 
to  brave  the  morrow  with  hopes  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  paying  honor  and  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  our  late  and  be- 
loved colleague,  John  Baldwin,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed  great  intellectual   capacity   and 
demonstrated  throughout  his  entire  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  a  conscientious  dedi- 
cation to  his  district  and  his  country.    An 
important  and  informed  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  John  was 
one   of   the    most    knowledgeable    and 
quietly  effective  Members  of  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives.     His   entire 
life,  as  evidenced  by  a  reading  of  his 
biography.  Is  indicative  of  his  great  pa- 
triotism, his  love  of  intellectual  pursuits 
and  industry,  and  dedication  to  service. 
In  a  highly  personalized  and  competi- 
tive world,  John  Baldwin  commanded 
the  respect  and  earned  the  affection  of 
all  who  knew  him.    He  understood  and 
loved  his  fellow  man  and  this  was  re- 
flected  in  his   kindly,   thoughtful,   and 
fenerous  treatment  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated.     I   never   heard   John 
Baldwin  say  an  unkind  work  about  any 
man  and  have  never  heard  any  man  say 
an  unkind  word  about  John  Baldwin. 
He  will  Indeed  be  missed  greatly  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

The  14th  District  of  California  has  lost 
an  outstanding  representative,  the  Con- 
fress  of  the  United  States  an  invaluable 
Member,  and  all  of  us  who  knew  John 
Baldwin  have  lost  a  wonderful  friend. 

Mrs.  Cahill  Joins  me  in  expressing  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  hour 
of  sadness. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  knew  and  respected  John  F.  Bald- 
wn».  I  welcome  the  privilege  of  joining 
file  California  delegation  and  other  col- 
leagues in  eulogizing  him  today. 

His  coUeagues  in  this  89th  Congress, 
Ws  former  school  and  college  mates  his 
constituents  in  the  14th  District  of  CaU- 
lomia,  his  military  comrades  and  distin- 
Wlshed  fellow  officers,  his  coworkers  In 
tae  civic  and  community  life  of  Contra 
Cmu  County,  Calif.,  end  his  grieving 
jme  and  daughters  are  so  familiar  with 
'u«  life  and  its  many  good  works  that 
wch  references  will  add  Uttle  honor. 

In  addition  to  my  observation  of  John 
a^DwiN  as  a  leading  Member  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  I  came  to 
«iow  him  personally  as  chairman  of  the 
congressional  prayer  group.  In  this  ca- 
pacity. John  Baldwin  displayed  a  spir- 
"ual  goodness  which  characterized  him. 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  at  this 
nour  the  spirit  of  the  man  lives  on  and 
^t  Congressman  John  Baldwin  em- 
■xwied  this  spirit  in  full  measure. 

Mr  ARENDS.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 

??„^^«  to  serve  in  the  House  with  our 

^^^  beloved  colleague  John  Baldwh*  for 

St  12  years.     During  that  span  of 

--8  he  served  his  district,  his  State,  and 
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the  NaUon  with  dignity  and  honor.    He 

was  a  tireless  worker  for  the  things  in 
which  he  believed.  His  position  on  Im- 
portant issues  were  never  misunderstood 
He  fought  and  fought  hard  for  principle. 
John  served  on  my  whip  organization 
for  many  years  and  as  western  regional 
whip  the  last  2  years  of  his  service  here. 
He  not  only  was  attentive  to  his  job 
but  believed  in  doing  it  as  well  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  and  I  add  here,  he  always 
did  it  well.  All  one  needed  to  do  was 
to  ask  John  to  do  this  or  that  and  it  was 
taken  care  of  immediately.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  pleasant  in- 
dividuals I  have  ever  worked  with. 

Truly  he  was  a  man  of  great  charac- 
ter. I  was  proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  the  fam- 
ily my  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  words  of  farewell 
to  our  late,  beloved  colleague  from  Cal- 
ifornia, the  Honorable  John  Baldwin. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  man  of  clear  and 
strong  conviction  who  devoted  boundless 
energy  to  his  State,  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  his  Nation. 

But  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  those  of  us  who  were  his  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  was  not  solely  because 
of  these  attiibutes.  John  Baldwin  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  principles  and  was 
guided  by  his  unswerving  faith  in  God. 
He  seldom  missed  our  weekly  prayer 
breakfast  and  he  was  a  stanch  supporter 
and  former  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Christian  Leadership  Movement. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  his  presence  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  in  these  great 
Halls. 

To  his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  hia 
friends  I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, John  Baldwin. 

During  the  years  that  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  truly  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant. He  was  a  man  of  high  principles 
and  an  effective  legislator.  Congress- 
man Baldwin  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
ability — an  able  advocate  and  a  worthy 
adversary. 

With  John  Baldwin's  passing  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district,  his  State,  and  the  en- 
tire Nation  have  lost  a  dedicated  leader 
and  a  noble  American. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, John  Baldwin.  His  passing  is  a 
great  loss  to  his  friends,  to  the  great 
State  of  California,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Prom  my  first  days  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress, John  Baldwoj  was  my  friend.  He 
went  out  of  his  way  to  be  helpful  to  me 
and  to  those  I  represent.  His  dedicated 
work  in  the  Public  Works  Committee  not 
only  was  of  great  and  everlasting  value 
to  his  State,  but  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  was  an 
able  legislator,  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 


his  colleagues   and   friends   during   his 
years  of  service  in  the  House.    We  are 
saddened  by  the  death  of  John  Baldwin 
and  we  shall  truly  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  expressing 
our  sorrow  and  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  Join  In  these 
tributes  to  our  departed  coUeague.  the 
HOiiorable  John  F.  Baldwin,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

John  Baldwin,  with  his  gentle  but  yet 
dynamic  Christian  example,  was  that 
type  of  effective  legislator  to  which  aU  of 
us  aspire  and  few  achieve.  He  Insisted 
both  in  his  public  and  his  private  life 
on  the  highest  levels  of  integrity  He 
combljied  great  Intellect  with  untiring 
labors  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  of  the  United  States.  His  quiet 
courage  even  In  the  face  of  his  final  great 
adversary  was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 

Perhaps  it  was  In  the  meditations  of 
our  congressional  prayer  breakfast  group 
that  I  came  to  know  John  Baldwin  best 
His  humility  before  his  God  gave  him" 
strength  to  endure  all  things. 

John  Baldwin  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
a  fiscal  expert,  and  a  dlstlng\iished  mili- 
tary man  during  his  wide-ranging  ca- 
reer. As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  he  was 
acknowledged  as  an  expert  In  that  com- 
plicated field  of  legislation.  His  great 
store  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  of 
assistance  to  me  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions in  connection  with  projects  In 
my  own  State. 

To  his  devoted  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters go  my  deepest  sjTnpathy.  To  them 
he  leaves  a  precious  legacy  of  faith,  devo- 
tion, courage,  and  love  that  must  give 
them  comfort  in  these  difficult  days. 

The  rest  of  us  are  better  Americans  for 
having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Uving 
and  working  with  this  distinguished  man 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, John  Baldwin.  During  the  12 
years  we  served  together  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  learned  to  know  him  weU  and 
to  admire  him  for  his  devotion  to  the 
problems  and  interests  of  the  14th  Dis- 
trict of  California  and  for  the  consci- 
entious approach  he  made  to  legislation 
that  was  presented  to  us. 

He  not  only  served  his  country  well 
during  his  career  in  the  Army  but  he 
continued  to  serve  it  well  when  the  citi- 
zens of  his  district  selected  him  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I.  too.  Join  my  distinguished 
coUeagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the  late, 
beloved  John  Baldwin,  of  California. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  talking  with  Congressman  Baldwin 
relative  to  public  works  affairs.  He  was 
knowledgeable,  but  above  all  else,  he  was 
courteous  and  thoughtful  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  ever  heard  Congressman 
Baldwin  say  a  critical  word  about  any 
one  of  hia  colleagues. 
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Mr  B'Lowtif  was  an  able  champion  (rf 
the  entire  West  and  pcu^ctilarly  the 
State  of  CaiiXomia. 

His  State,  his  Nation,  and  his  family 
have  lost  a  distinguished  Representative. 
We  have  lost  a  friend. 

To  his  family,  my  deepest  and  aln- 
ceresl  sympathy. 

M.-  HORTON.  Ut.  Speaker,  I  Join 
»;th  the  grieving  members  of  the  Hon- 
orable JoHH  P.  BAiDWTN's  family,  with 
his  many  friends  In  the  House,  and  with 
his  thousands  of  loyal  constituents  In 
mourning  his  passing. 

He  represented  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  California  with  ability,  integ- 
rity, and  distinction  from  the  time  of 
his  first  election  to  the  House  In  1954 
until  his  recent  tragic  and  untimely 
death  His  work  on  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  where  he  was  second 
.-anking  minority  member,  furnished  him 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  many  and 
va.'-led  abilities. 

Tho6e  abilities  had  been  shown  earlier 
In  his  academic  and  military  careers. 
He  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  California  where  he  ma- 
jored In  Eiccounting  and  finance.  He 
then  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
California  Law  School  where  he  was 
president  of  his  class. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a  private 
In  1941.  Eventually  he  served  as  direc- 
tor of  training  for  the  Army  Finance 
School  and  as  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Fiscal 
,^ffalrs  Branch  In  the  OfBce  of  Fiscal 
Director  of  the  War  Department.  He 
became  executive  officer  of  the  office  of 
fl.scal  director  In  the  Mediterranean 
theater.  When  he  was  relesised  from 
active  duty  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

He  practiced  law  successfully  In  Cali- 
fornia prior  to  winning  election  to  Con- 
gress. All  of  those  who  knew  him  during 
his  congresfiloi.al  career  were  impresed 
b>  his  knowledge,  by  his  courtesy,  and 
by  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  duties  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  He  will  be  great- 
ly missed  here  and  in  the  14th  California 
Congressional  District  which  he  served 
so  well 

While  in  Congress  he  lived  in  Arling- 
ton. Va.  Following  a  service  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  his  body  was  flown 
home  to  Martinez.  Calif.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Danville  Com- 
munity   Presbyterian   Church. 

His  epitaph  was  spoken  by  his  beloved 
'j.lfe  who  was  at  his  side  when  he  died. 
She  said  then  that: 

He  fought  for  hl»  own  life  with  the  aame 
•-•nacity  that  he  fought  for  the  beet  inter- 
fsu  of  bis  congressional  district,  his  State, 
and  bis  Nation. 

I  extend  my  deepest  personal  sym- 
j-athy  to  his  brave  and  sorrowing  widow 
and  to  his  dearly  beloved  daughters.  I 
have  lost  a  friend,  they  have  lost  a  hus- 
band and  father,  and  our  coimtry  has 
lost  one  of  its  best  and  most  devoted  pub- 
lic servants. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  CaUfomia  and  all  America  lost 
a  valuable  pub'ac  servant  when  Repre- 
stT.utive  John  P  BAUJwn*.  of  California, 
passed  away  at  the  Bethesda  Nmnl  Hos- 
pital on  March  9.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  great  and  good  fight  that  our 


colleague  conducted   during  his  tragic 
illness. 

HLs  death  has  taken  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  tireless  and  ex- 
tremely capable  Member.  He  served 
with  distinction  In  the  Congress  for  H 
years.  His  devotion  to  duty  was  ex- 
emplary. He  served  as  second-ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  John  Baldwin  not  only 
knew  his  Government,  but  he  had  a  great 
faith  In  our  way  of  life.  His  life  was 
dedicated  to  his  country's  preservation 
and  Its  betterment. 

The  late  Representative  Baldwin  was 
born  In  California  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California,  where 
he  majored  In  accounting  and  finance. 
He  was  also  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Boalt  Hall  School  of 
Jurisprudence.  His  leadership  was  ap- 
parent at  an  early  age  as  he  served  as 
president  of  his  law  class  all  3  years  In 
law  school  from  1946  to  1949. 

As  a  financial  expert  John  Baldwin 
was  director  of  training  of  the  Army 
Finance  School  for  more  than  a  year. 
He  was  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs Branch  In  the  War  Department 
during  World  War  n.  While  with  the 
VS.  Army  In  Italy,  he  was  executive 
officer  of  the  office  of  the  fiscal  director. 
The  Italian  Government  decorated  him 
for  helping  to  devalue  the  Italian  lire. 
He  entered  the  Army  in  1941  as  a  private 
and  rose  In  rank  to  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

His  Interest  and  membership  in  worth- 
while organizations  showed  his  capacity 
for  citizenship  In  Its  best  sense.  He 
served  his  constituents  as  a  responsible 
lawmaker.  His  duties  he  regarded  as  a 
sacred  trust.  He  was  admired  by  his 
colleagues. 

To  his  courageous  wife  and  family  I 
extend  my  deepest  sjrmpathy.  And  I  am 
certain  this  body  Joins  with  me  In 
acknowledging  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss  In  the  death  of  John  Baldwin. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  col- 
league. Congressman  John  Baldwin, 
whose  tragic  death  at  the  height  of  his 
career  has  saddened  this  House  and  de- 
prived the  Nation  of  a  tireless  servant. 

John  Baldwin  brought  courage.  Inde- 
pendence, and  a  piercing  Intellect  to  the 
work  of  Congress.  He  understood  the 
great  burden  of  decisionmaking  which 
falls  upon  the  legislative  branch  and  was 
willing  and  able  to  do  more  than  his 
share  in  meeting  that  challenge.  The 
work  of  our  body  requires  more  than 
tireless  study  and  Informed  debate.  It 
also  requires  the  unique  human  qualities 
that  make  it  possible  for  men  and  women 
to  work  together  toward  common  goals 
despite  temporary  disagreement  about 
the  path  to  be  pursued.  Kindness,  un- 
derstanding, and  compassion  were  the 
hallmarks  of  John  Baldwin's  service.  As 
a  Callfomlan,  I  was  especially  proud  to 
serve  with  him.  Our  State  and  our  Na- 
tion will  miss  him. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  with  my  collegues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  In  paying  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  the  late  John  P.  Baldwin,  of 
California. 

John  Baldwin  was  serving  his  district 
and  his  State  In  his  12th  year  here  this 
year  when  his  untimely  death  occurred. 


I  had  a  high  personal  regard  for  him— 
for  his  Integrity,  Intelligence,  persever- 
ance, and  good  fellowship  In  his  work 
In  the  Congress.  We  will  all  miss  his 
wise  counsel  very  much. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  It  Is  with  sadness  that  we  note 
today  the  passing  of  yet  another  col- 
league, the  distinguished  and  Honorable 
John  F.  Baldwin,  of  California.  A  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  11  years,  John  Bald- 
win served  his  California  district  and 
the  United  States  well  and  faithfully  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  second 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  His  loss 
saddens  Members  of  this  body  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

To  his  wife,  who  shared  his  final  mo- 
ments, and  his  three  daughters  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  prayers. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jomi 
Baldwin  and  I  came  to  Congress  the 
same  year  and  shared  a  strong  common 
interest  in  conservation  legislation. 

I  knew  him  as  an  able  and  diUgent  leg- 
islator. His  record  of  never  missing  a 
rollcall  during  his  first  10  years  in  Con- 
gress— until,  in  fact.  Illness  kept  him 
from  the  floor— Is  only  an  Indication  of 
the  dedicated  service  he  gave  to  tbe 
United  States  and  to  the  people  of  the 
14th  District  of  California. 

It  was  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
served  with  him.  I  deeply  regret  his  un- 
timely death.  Mrs.  Reuss  Joins  me  In 
condolences  to  his  wife,  Mary,  and  their 
three  daughters. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  friend  John  Baldwin,  of 
California.  As  my  senior  and  mentor  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  he  was  a 
valued  counselor.  His  imttmely  death 
cut  short  a  brilliant  career  of  public 
service  and  destroyed  the  promise  of  even 
more  brilliant  accomplishments. 

He  was  a  master  of  the  difficult  art 
of  legislation,  having  both  the  tech- 
nical expertise  required  and  the  In- 
stinctive sense  through  which  sound  pol- 
icy Is  determined  and  given  life.  He  was 
a  recognized  expert  on  rivers,  harbors, 
and  flood  control  matters.  These  vast 
programs  bear  many  hallmarks  of  his 
careful  work  and  constructive  thoughts. 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mittee was  emjpowered  to  authorize  on  Its 
own  projects  of  less  than  $10  million  In 
cost,  a  legislative  Improvement  which 
greatly  Increased  the  efficiency  of  han- 
dling these  operations. 

He  was  equally  versed  in  questions  con- 
cerning our  Federal  highway  programs 
and  was  one  of  the  first  public  figures  In 
the  land  to  grapple  with  the  highway 
safety  problem.  Mr.  Baldwin  authored 
the  amendment  that  became  part  of 
Public  Law  89-139.  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  each  State  develop 
an  adequate  highway  safety  program. 
This  provision  established  the  first  con- 
gressional policy  in  this  tremendously 
Important  field.  It  forms  the  necessary 
poUcy  foundation  for  further  progress  in 
developing  Federal  efforts  to  reduce  the 
tragic  carnage  on  our  highways. 
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On  a  personal  basis,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  John  Baldwin  for  the  constant 
Undness  and  courtesy  he  showed  me 
from  the  day  I  entered  Congress  and 
Joined  his  committee.  He  was  invariably 
generous  with  his  time  and  his  counsel, 
something  especially  valued  by  new 
Members. 

His  personal  honor,  his  love  of  country, 
his  dignity,  his  balanced  judgments,  his 
sense  of  humor,  and  his  sense  of  calling 
to  th3  difficult  art  of  politics  make  him  a 
model  for  all  to  follow  who  would  serve 
Ihelr  country  in  Gtovernment. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  will 
regard  it  always  as  a  high  privilege  to 
have  done  so  and  I  shall  treasure  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  a  warm  and  Inspiring 
memory  of  this  good  man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  coun- 
try are  deeply  indebted  to  our  late  col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  P.  Baldwin, 
for  his  service  to  his  Nation,  his  State, 
and  his  congressional  district.  He 
brought  to  his  life  and  his  work  sound 
Integrity,  ability,  and  courage,  and  his 
contributions  as  a  legislator,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  financial  expert  have  been  notable. 

For  more  than  a  year,  John  Baldwin 
was  Director  of  Training  of  the  Army 
Finance  School,  and  during  World  War 
n  served  as  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Fiscal 
Affairs  Branch  in  the  War  Department. 
While  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Italy,  he 
was  executive  officer  of  the  office  of  fiscal 
director,  and  for  his  assistance  in  de- 
valuating the  Italian  lire,  he  was  deco- 
rated by  the  Italian  Government.  He 
entered  the  Army  as  a  private  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  he  served  with  great 
distinction  and  tlways  fought  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country  and  his  con- 
pressional  district.  He  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  a  distinguished  and  re- 
spected Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  friend.  I  personally  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  loss  at  his  passing,  and  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
his  family. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  1955 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  fellow 
freslunan  with  John  P.  Baldwin  in  the 
84th  Congress,  and  it  Is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  Join  this  membership  today  In 
mourning  the  loss  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  California.    For  the  past 

II  years.  I  have  watched  with  admiration 
Johns  dedicated  service  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
(llstrlct  which  he  represented  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor.  Before  becoming  a 
conscientious  and  effective  legislator. 
John  enjoyed  a  brilliant  military  career 
and  we  frequently  reminisced  about  our 
Army  experiences.  Although  quiet.  John 
was  friendly,  kind,  and  considerate.  He 
spoke  with  conviction  that  comes  only 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  one's  sub- 
ject and  was  highly  respected  by  his  col- 
eagues.  As  he  fought  for  the  principles 
in  which  he  believed,  he  courageously 
fought  to  the  end  to  conquer  the  dread 
disease  which  took  his  life.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us.  Mrs.  Minshall 
»na  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
JOHN'S  wife.  Mary,  and  their  three  chU- 
flren. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  friend.  Congressman  John  Bald- 
win, and  also  Join  In  the  many  compli- 
ments and  statements  which  have  been 
made. 

Johnny  Baldwin  and  I  were  elected  to 
the  84th  Congress.  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  develop  a  very  close  personal 
friendship  with  John  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Mary.  Mrs.  Slsk  and  I  have  never  en- 
joyed a  relationship  more  than  the  won- 
derful friendship  of  these  two  very  great 
people.  My  wife  always  considered  Mary 
among  her  close  personal  friends.  In 
addition,  they  had  a  very  lovely  family 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing. 

Besides  being  a  wonderful  person  and 
outstanding  individual,  ho  was  friendly 
and  helpful  to  his  associates  and  was  one 
of  the  hardest  working  Members  of  the 
Congress  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing.  His  untiring  dedication  and 
service  to  his  district  will  certainly  go 
down  as  a  very  great  contribution  to 
Contra  Costa  County,  Calif.,  which  was 
privileged  to  have  such  a  stalwart  In- 
dividual represent  them  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
John  on  many  legislative  matters.  In 
most  cases  we  found  ourselves  In  com- 
plete agreement,  but.  as  Invariably  hap- 
pens, there  were  occasions  where  differ- 
ences arose  due  to  the  varying  Interests 
in  our  districts.  However,  even  In  those 
instances  where  we  found  ourselves  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  policy  question,  I 
found  John  to  be  a  gentleman,  honest 
and  completely  fair  in  stating  his  posi- 
tion and  in  keeping  me  fully  Informed  as 
to  the  reasons  for  the  position  he  took. 
Because  of  the  community  of  Interest 
which  was  Involved  in  our  districts  being 
similar  in  nature,  one  of  the  truly  grati- 
fying experiences  of  my  tenure  in  the 
Congress  was  worldng  with  John  on  mat- 
ters concerning  water  projects,  water 
pollution,  flood  control,  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  national  park  system,  and  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  the 
range  of  endeavor  in  which  we  were  mu- 
tually Involved  is  too  great  to  mention. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  each  and 
every  Instance  In  which  we  were  Involved, 
John  conducted  himself  In  the  way  that 
we  would  all  like  to  be  treated  on  any 
occasion. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
say  that  Contra  Costa  County,  the  State 
of  California,  and  the  Nation  have  truly 
lost  a  devoted  friend,  dedicated  servant, 
and  great  American.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sj'mpathy  to  his  charming  wife. 
Mary,  her  lovely  daughters,  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  and  his  multitude 
of  friends. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  11  years  our 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. John  Baldwin,  has  served  with 
distinction  In  this  body.  How  un- 
fortunate it  is  that  he  Is  no  longer  with 
us,  that  his  voice  of  good  commonsense 
and  strong  principle  will  not  be  heard 
here  again.  He  possessed  a  great  devo- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  deeply  dedicated  to  the  interests  of 
good  government.     Certainly,  we  all  will 


long  remember  the  courtesy,  integrity, 
and  understanding  nature  which  he  gave 
to  every  duty. 

John  Baldwin  was  appreciated  by  his 
colleagues,  as  we  have  heard  today.  We 
respected  him  as  a  man  and  valued  him 
highly  as  a  friend.  In  our  thoughts,  we 
should  be  strengthened  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  this  flne  man  and  true  American. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
John's  family.  Though  It  is  a  time  of 
sorrow  for  them.  I  know  they  will  find 
a  measure  of  comfort  in  the  fact  that  he 
served  his  fellow  man  and  his  Nation  for 
many  years  with  dedication  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  my  late  de- 
parted friend.  John  Baldwin,  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  California  and  of  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  a 
colleague  Is  always  an  awesome  experi- 
ence, and  In  the  passing  of  John  Bald- 
win we  experienced  not  only  the  loss  of  a 
colleague  In  this  honorable  body,  but  the 
passing  of  a  gentleman  who  was  both  ad- 
mired and  loved. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  he  was  most  knowledgeable 
In  this  important  fleld,  and  he  was  al- 
ways willing  to  share  this  knowledge  and 
to  help  any  who  called  upon  him. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  are  aware  of  the  quali- 
ties of  character  and  Integrity  which  he 
possessed,  and  little  we  can  say  here  to- 
day win  add  or  detract  In  any  way  from 
the  enviable  record  which  he  has  built 
over  the  years  for  his  State  and  Nation. 
That  record  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
his  devotion  to  his  people  and  to  his 
friends  and  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  pass- 
ing of  our  colleague  John  Baldwin,  the 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  Mem- 
bers. At  the  same  time,  his  associates 
have  lost  a  dear  friend  who  will  be 
sorely  missed.  But  saddest  of  all  and 
even  more  tragic  is  the  fact  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
has  been  deprived  of  a  public  servant 
who  was  an  inspiration  and  an  example 
to  all.  For  certainly  John  Baldwin 
typlfled  to  the  highest  degree  three  quali- 
ties that  make  for  good  government; 
namely.  Intelligence,  diligence,  and  In- 
tegrity, and  his  loss  Is  no  ordinary  one. 

Often,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  to  John 
when  legislation  was  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House  and  asked  how  he 
Intended  to  vote — and  why — because  of 
my  respect  for  his  views.  At  such  times 
I  gained  an  Insight  Into  his  reasoning 
processes  sind  his  analytical  powers  and 
above  all  the  moral  standards  by  which 
he  psissed  judgment.  So,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, I  came  to  know  his  voting  was 
based  on  Integrity  and  that  is  what  we 
must  have  in  Congress  and  what  our 
coimtry  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  truly  our  Government 
has  suffered  a  grievous  blow  and  we, 
the  friends  of  John  Baldwin,  have  suf- 
fered a  personal  loss  beyond  words. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  In  their 
hour  of  sadness. 
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Mr.     BROWN     of     Calllomla.     lAi. 

?pt  aker.  the  House  of  Representatives 
v-'.  A  distinguished  Member  and  the 
State  of  California  lost  a  respected  pub- 
lic servant  in  the  p€«alng  of  our  col- 
league, the   Honorable   Johk    F.   Bau>- 

WIN. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation.  I  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  worlting  with  Represent- 
ative Baldwin  on  many  occasions. 

He  devotedly  served  the  people  of 
Contra  Costa  County  for  nearly  12 
years,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Ili.s  achievements,  though,  will  remain  as 
a  montmient  and  tribute  to  this  faith- 
ful work  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  a  loyal  and  capable  public  serv- 
ant who  established  a  record  of  out- 
standing service.  He  carried  out  hla 
duties  conscientiously  and  with  fairness 
and  Integrity. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  a  bet- 
ter place  for  his  having  served  here. 

To  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  their  daughters 
I  want  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  saddened  by  the  untimely  passing  of 
our  colleague.  John  Baldwin. 

I  first  met  John  and  Mary  Baldwin 
when  I  campaigned  for  Congress  some 
8  years  ago.  In  those  short  years  I 
learned  to  know  him  well  and  to  appre- 
ciate his  gracious  and  gentle  qualities  as 
a  human  being  Mrs.  Cohelan  and  I 
have  the  happiest  memories  of  our  asso- 
ciation with  the  Baldwins  In  the  course 
of  our  social  life  in  Washington  and  my 
work  with  John  on  matters  of  mutual 
interest  relating  to  the  district  and  to 
California. 

In  the  course  of  John  Baldwin's  years 
of  service  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  earned  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  and  hard  work.  He 
set  a  standard  for  all  of  us.  Coming 
from  a  district  with  a  predominately 
Democratic  registration  he  was  returned 
to  oCQce  repeatedly  In  recognition  of  his 
uncee^ng  attention  to  the  problems  of 
his  district.  As  we  all  know  he  per- 
formed outstanding  service  as  second 
ranking  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  In  this  capacity  he  was  able 
to  be  of  valuable  service  to  the  far 
western  region  of  our  country  as  well  as 
to  the  State  of  CaUfomla  and  the  14th 
California  District.  Until  his  Illness  he 
could  say  with  pride  that  he  never 
missed  a  rollcall.  Considering  the  va- 
riety of  demands  made  upon  us,  this  was 
no  small  feat. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  devout  and  prac- 
ticing Christian.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came an  elder  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  his  personal  habits,  speech, 
and  conduct  he  lived  the  precepts  of  his 
deep  faith.  During  his  congressional 
service  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group  and  served  as  Its  pres- 
ident with  the  same  sense  of  dedication 
he  gave  to  his  congressional  service. 
That  John  B.aldwin  should  be  taken 
from  us  In  the  prime  of  his  constructive 
life  leaves  us  humble  and  mindful  of  the 
fragile.  unp<7ua!  and  transitory  natur« 
of  man's  Ilf°    t;  --arth. 

We  wir.  aiwav  remember  him  for  his 
quiet  ajic   effect. ve  public  service,   «nd 


for  his  devotion  to  his  daughters  and  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Mary. 

Mrs.  Cohelan  Joins  me  along  with  all 
of  the  members  of  our  famUy  In  extend- 
ing to  Mary  Baldwin  and  the  children 
our  love  and  heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  OATHING6.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  on  attending  the  House  Thurs- 
day morning  breakfast  meeting,  the 
sorrowful  annoimcement  of  the  passing 
of  John  F.  Baldwin  was  made  to  our 
group.  He  had  attended  these  meetings 
over  the  years  and  had  served  as  its 
president.  He  was  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance as  he  was  in  the  devotion  to  his 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  He  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control.  Long  hours  were  con- 
sumed in  the  hearings  last  fall  in  the 
development  of  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 
Many  days  of  hard  work  went  Into  the 
hetu-ings  and  executive  sessions  of  the 
subcommittee.  John  Baldwin  was  found 
on  the  Job  consistently.  When  the  leg- 
islation came  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
his  efforts  were  most  significant  in  the ' 
approval  by  the  House  of  this  legislation 
which  affected  many,  many  of  the  States. 

He  was  a  dedicated  and  devoted  pub- 
lic servant.  I  have  lost  a  true  friend  in 
his  passing. 

I  would  like  to  express  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Baldwin  and  their  three  daughters 
and  the  family  In  their  time  of  great 
grief  and  sorrow. 

Mr,  BOOOQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  14th  District  of  Cahfomla 
have  lost,  as  have  we  In  this  House,  a 
dedicated  servant  and  kind  and  devoted 
friend.  John  Baldwin  was  a  noble  and 
sincere  man  who  served  with  us  for  more 
than  11  years;  he  worked  very  hard  for 
his  people  and  his  State  and  I  am  proud 
to  salute  him  on  this  sad  occasion.  I 
am  confident  that  John  Baldwin  was 
aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his  death  was 
coming,  but  he  continued  to  serve  his 
District  and  State  until  his  strength 
gave  way. 

John  Baldwin  displayed  great  courage 
in  his  public  and  his  private  life,  and 
we  all  have  been  ennobled  by  his  service 
In  this  House.  We  all  shall  miss  him, 
as  will  his  many  friends  and  constituents 
in  California.  Mrs.  Boggs  Joins  me  In 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Baldwin  and  to  his  three  lovely  daugh- 
ters on  their  loss  and  the  loss  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
lose  a  close  and  trusted  friend  is  a  deeply 
personal  loes. 

To  lose  an  able  and  conscientious  leg- 
islator is  a  national  loss. 

We  have  suffered  both  with  the  death 
of  John  F.  Baldwin. 

I  counted  It  a  privilege  to  call  him 
"friend."  as  did  so  many  others  here 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
his  home  State  of  California. 

At  the  same  time,  I  counted  It  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  a  man  with  so  many 
professional  qualifications,  bo  much  in- 
tegrity and  with  such  a  depth  of  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 

JOBN  Baldwin  tackled  every  task  pre- 
sented to  him.  In  Congress  and  out,  with 


verve  and  vigor,  with  determlnaUmi  auid 
courage. 

He  rose  fnun  the  rank  ot  private  to 
lieutenant  colonel  following  his  enlist- 
ment In  the  Army  during  World  War  n, 
and  he  served  with  distinction  here  In 
the  United  States  and  in  the  European 
theater. 

He  served  11  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  outstanding  dis- 
tinction, and  his  extensive  background 
in  accounting  and  finance  helped  many 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  Public  Work.s 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  better  understand  the  forces  at  work 
In  our  Nation's  economy. 

We  grieve  with  his  widow  and  his  three 
daughters.  Each  of  us  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  lost  a  friend.  Each 
of  John  Baldwin's  constituents  in  Cali- 
fornia's Contra  Costa  County  has  lost 
a  wise  and  forthright  champion.  Each 
of  us  in  our  Nation  has  lost  a  capable 
and  dedicated  legislator. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  In  paying  my 
respects  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
colleague,  John  P.  B^LDWIN. 

The  people  of  his  district  have  lost  a.n 
able  Representative,  who  served  them 
with  great  distinction  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  lost  an  outstanding  Congressman 
and  the  Nation  a  devoted  public  servant. 

John  Baldwin  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  November  2,  1954 
He  came  to  Washington  admirably  quali- 
fied to  serve  the  jjeople  of  California  with 
distinction.  Through  his  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  his  practice  of  the  law, 
and  his  participation  In  many  local  civic 
organizations  he  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
Interests  and  needs  of  his  constituents 

The  members  of  his  family  and  the 
people  he  so  ably  represented  can  take 
pride  In  the  record  made  by  John  Bald- 
win In  the  House  of  Representatives.  To 
the  members  of  his  family  Mrs.  Whitener 
and  I  extend  our  deep  personal  condo- 
lences on  the  great  loss  which  they  have 
sustained. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  al- 
ways diCBcult  to  comprehend  the  sudden 
loss  from  our  midst  of  colleagues  who 
have  contributed  so  much  of  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  our  Nation.  Today  our 
grief  is  further  burdened  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  man  still  In  his  prime  has 
been  taken.  John  P.  Baldwin  had 
reached  the  point  In  life  where  his  vast 
experience  and  great  accomplishment 
particularly  fitted  him  for  many  more 
years  of  dedicated  service.  It  Is  particu- 
larly regrettable,  then,  that  our  Nation 
should  be  denied  his  continued  efforts. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been 
counted  among  his  friends,  and  I  speak 
from  those  warm,  friendly  experiences 
when  I  recall  his  sincerity  and  dedica- 
tion to  every  task  at  hand.  It  Is  difficult 
to  recall  a  harder  working  man  in  these 
halls.  And  his  efforts  were  backed  up  by 
a  quick  and  probing  mind  that  was  al- 
ways on  top  of  the  complexities  con- 
tained In  the  maze  of  legislation  before 
us. 

With  all  of  his  capabilities,  all  of  hl« 
obvious  accomplishment  and  detennina- 
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tion.  John  Baldwin  still  understood  the 
truth  that  no  man  Is  an  Island.  He  re- 
alized that  his  strength  and  his  wisdom 
had  to  come  from  sources  beyond  him- 
self. He  was  jjerhaps  as  pronounced  a 
Christian  as  these  halls  vidll  ever  see,  and 
he  worked  at  his  faith.  As  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Thursday  morning  men's 
prayer  group,  he  was  a  familiar  figure  as 
men  gathered  to  gain  strength. 

Add  to  this  his  roles  as  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  loving  father  of  a  growing 
family,  and  we  have  a  composite  picture 
of  a  man  who  not  only  had  accomplished 
much  through  a  full  life,  but  also  a  man 
who  had  much  to  live  for.  Our  sympa- 
thies not  only  go  out  to  his  family,  but  to 
this  Congress  and  the  entire  Nation.  All 
of  us  have  lost  much  In  the  passing  of 
JOHN  Baldwin. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  grieved  by  the  passing  of  John 
Baldwin,  for  he  was  a  brave  and  gentle 
man,  a  wise  public  servant,  and  a  good 
friend  and  guide.  We  all  knew  and  ad- 
mired the  intelligence  and  judgment 
which  he  brought  to  our  deliberations, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  work  despite  serious  and  pain- 
ful Illness. 

His  ability  to  lead  and  to  command 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  was  ap- 
parent early  in  his  life,  as  shown  by  the 
many  honors  bestowed  on  him  during 
his  years  at  the  University  of  California 
and  Boalt  Law  School  In  Berkeley,  where 
he  was  president  of  his  law  school  class 
for  3  successive  years. 

His  mastery  of  complex  fiscal  prob- 
lems became  renowned  during  his  serv- 
ice in  World  War  II,  when  he  labored 
as  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Fiscal  Affairs 
Branch  in  the  Office  of  Fiscal  Director 
of  the  War  Department,  and  later  as 
executive  director  In  the  office  of  fiscal 
director  In  the  Mediterranean  theater. 
Having  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a  private 
in  1941,  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel  by  the  time  of  his  discharge, 
and  was  decorated  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment for  his  work  In  devaluing  the 
Italian  lire. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Baldwin  completed 
law  school,  then  built  a  solid  reputation 
for  hard  work  and  commonsense  during 
6  years  of  practicing  law  in  Martinez, 
Calif,  In  1954  the  people  of  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  California,  rec- 
ognizing his  ability,  elected  him  to  the 
first  of  seven  consecutive  terms  In  the 
Congress. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  know 
John  Baldwin  for  5  of  his  nearly  12 
years  In  this  House,  I  can  testify  to  the 
keenne.ss  of  his  intellect  and  the  depth 
of  his  devotion  to  public  service.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  his 
Judgment  on  committee  legislation  was 
always  sound  and  reliable.  I  must  note, 
too,  his  unfailing  kindness  to  more 
Junior  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  John 
Baldwin,  and  I  join  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  his  three  daughters. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
<feep  and  abiding  respect  for  every  Mem- 


ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
when  any  one  of  this  great  body  passes 
from  us  It  Is  very  saddening.  I  am  es- 
pecially grieved  at  the  loss  of  my  good 
friend  John  Baldwin,  of  California. 
John  and  I  served  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  llVi  years  together.  We 
were  on  many  of  the  same  subcommit- 
tees. As  I  Join  the  House  leaders  and 
membership  today  in  expressing  great 
sorrow  at  his  passing  I  want  to  say  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  dedicated 
public  servant. 

John  Baldwin  was  always  well  versed 
on  the  subject  under  discussion  and 
above  all  was  courteous  and  fair 
to  everyone.  These  virtues  coupled  with 
many  others  he  possessed  will  Indeed  be 
missed.  The  Baldwin  family  has  lost  a 
devoted  husband  and  father,  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  great  public  servant,  and  I 
have  lost  a  good  friend.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bald- 
win, the  children,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  my  respects  to  the  late 
John  F.  Baldwin,  of  California.  Al- 
though I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him  very  long,  I  quickly  came  to 
admire  John  Baldwin  for  the  high  cali- 
ber of  his  work  and  of  his  character. 

He  had  a  deep  Christian  commitment 
which  shone  brightly  in  all  that  he  did 
and  said.  He  was  a  dedicated  and  able 
man,  a  scholar  in  his  chosen  field,  one 
to  whom  we  all  listened. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly,  and  I  join 
with  the  others  who  have  honored  him 
in  this  Chamber  by  extending  my  pro- 
found sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  great  public  servant.  We  who 
served  at  his  side  will  long  mourn  the 
death  of  John  Baldwin,  for  we  had 
learned  to  value  his  friendship.  We  had 
also  learned  to  respect  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  his  legislative  ability. 

The  Honorable  John  F.  Baldwin  epit- 
omized all  that  was  best  In  public  serv- 
ice. He  loved  his  country  and  dedicated 
himself  to  Its  service. 

His  WEis  a  most  distinguished  career, 
both  as  a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  as  a  legislator.  I  know  that  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  will  speak 
warmly  of  the  loyal  comradeship  that 
he  gave  to  all  who  turned  to  him  for 
friendship. 

Many  of  us  here,  myself  Included, 
turned  to  him  for  constitutional  advice 
on  matters  before  us  for  he  was  a  great 
student  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  al- 
ways most  willing  to  share  this  knowl- 
edge with  us. 

The  people  of  the  14th  California  Con- 
gressional District  loved  John  Baldwin, 
and  well  they  might  because  he  served 
them  well. 

This  Nation  will  long  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  this  good  patriot. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  F.  Baldwin, 
of  the  California  14th  District,  Is  a  great 
loss  to  us  all.  In  life  he  was  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  leader  in  his  particular 
field  of  legislative  Interest.    In  death  he 


is  remembered  with  the  greatest  respect, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  a  man  of 
principle  and  a  most  competent  colleague 
who  has  served  in  six  Congresses.  And 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend  and 
who  warmed  to  the  glow  of  his  kind  and 
gracious  personality  are  saddened  far 
beyond  mere  words. 

John  Baldwin  made  his  name  in  the 
Congress,  and  prior  to  that  in  SVi  years 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Army,  as  a  finance 
expert  of  extraordinary  proportions. 
Having  majored  In  accounting  and  fi- 
nance at  the  University  of  California, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  hon- 
ors before  obtaining  a  law  degree  from 
the  same  Institution,  he  was  well 
equipped  for  the  role  he  chose  to  play  in 
life.  As  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  World 
Wsu-  n,  he  became  Director  of  Training 
for  the  Army  Finance  School.  Chief  of 
the  Foreign  Fiscal  Affairs  Branch  in  the 
Office  of  Fiscal  Director  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  executive  officer  of  the 
Office  of  Fiscal  Director  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Theater.  He  was  decorated  for 
his  services. 

In  civilian  life.  John  Baldwin  estab- 
lished a  thriving  law  practice  In  Mar- 
tinez, Calif.,  thereby  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  local  political  organizations. 
In  1954  he  was  nominated  for  Congress 
and  elected,  and  the  following  decade 
was  reelected  five  times  In  succession.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  he  was 
named  to  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  where  he  promptly  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  financial  wizard.  At 
his  untimely  death  during  his  51st  year, 
he  was  the  second  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee,  and  greatly 
admired  by  all. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  and 
respect  for  this  fine  man.  I  salute  his 
name  on  this  occasion,  and  hail  him  as 
a  person  of  great  ability  and  Integrity, 
who  has  brought  honor  to  his  family,  his 
district,  and  his  country.  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  three 
daughters. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
utmost  sincerity  that  I  say  that  our  late 
friend  and  colleague.  John  F.  Baldwin. 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  Members 
of  the  Congress  I  knew  and  oljserved  dur- 
ing his  tenure  among  us. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  Member  for  12 
years,  but  the  accumulation  of  his  ideas 
and  work  here  for  California  and  the  Na- 
tion will  have  salutary  effect  for  genera- 
tions. He  was  among  the  most  stimulat- 
ing and  inspiring  colleagues  I  have 
known.  He  was  an  originator  of  Ideas 
and  gave  fine  example  to  all  of  us  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  by  his  willing- 
ness to  undertake  any  study  or  task. 
John  Baldwin  brought  more  than  a 
sense  of  duty  to  his  work. 

We  valued  his  many  gifts  and  talents. 
but  especially  his  Incisive  mind  which 
could  penetrate  to  the  base  of  the  most 
complex  problems  quickly.  Coupled  with 
this  was  his  ability  to  analyze  problems. 
Eloquent  and  highly  articulate.  I  was 
always  Impressed  by  his  ability  to  present 
legislation  and  the  reckon  for  his  views 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as  in  our 
committee. 
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His  good  deeds  remain  to  benefit  all  of 
us  In  the  country.  His  Ide&s  and  work 
for  traffic  safety,  development  of  water- 
sheds and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources,  economic  recovery  of  Appa- 
lachla,  hlighway  construction,  redevelop- 
ment of  older  roculs.  and  his  Interest  in 
future  prosperity  for  Alaska  can  be  his 
lasting  moniunents. 

His  genuine  dedication  to  his  tasks  was 
illustrated  wichln  recent  weeks,  when  he 
left  his  bed  in  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital to  attend  hearings  before  our  Pub- 
lic Worfcs  Committee  and  when  his  con- 
tributions were  made,  returned  to  the 
hospital  It  Is  only  one  example  of  how 
he  ln.^lred  us  alL 

JOFn*  Baldwin  s  passing  left  a  void  and 
we  A  til  miss  his  physical  presence  among 
<x.s.  but  he  wUl  remain  with  us  in  the 
memory  of  him  as  a  really  great  and 
good  man  who  used  unusual  gifts  gen- 
eroLi-iiy  for  the  benefit  of  many  millions. 

Mrs  Pnllon  Joins  me  in  condolences  to 
Mrs  Baldwin  and  the  three  daughters 
who  survive  him.  We  pray  that  the  jus- 
tifiable pride  they  can  take  in  a  husbazul 
and  father  who  had  a  parental  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans  will  help 
assuage   their   grief. 

Mr  8L.\f  K  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  coUoatr.jes  In  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
fine  public  sf  rvant  and  a  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  Cone-fs.s  John  BALown*.  Tliose 
of  u.^  who  Aer"  ;  rtvlleged  to  know  him 
and  to  work  with  him  can  only  too  well 
apprpclat*>  the  full  expenditure  of  his 
talpnt-s  and  energies  on  the  causes  and 
purposes  t:i  which  he  believed. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  man  who  had  a 
feeling  for  the  rlghtness  of  upholding  the 
fundamental  principles  which  have  al- 
lowed thLs  Nation  to  develop  to  Its  great 
stature  among  all  nations.  He  was  al- 
ways awa"  '  'he  people,  as  both  master 
of  ther  (r.  .vp.;iment  and  servant  of  the 
ba,sic  American  Ideals.  He  enjoyed  a 
quick  capacity  to  recognize  the  issues 
which  would  strengthen  our  freedom  of 
thought,  expression,  assembly  and  peti- 
tion, and  he  was  equally  quick  to  aline 
himself  on  the  side  of  those  proposals 
which  restated  the  freedoms  in  any  sit- 
uation 

He  realized  that  we  must  be  strong 
aj;  a  nation  but  maintained  that  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  must  be  balanced 
to  develop  our  strength  without  threat- 
ening our  Individual  liberties.  For  his 
great  .skill  and  energy,  his  persona]  kind- 
ness and  sense  of  fairness,  we  shall  miss 
h.m  in  these  Halls,  but  those  whom  he 
has  left  behind  at  home  may  feel  proud 
of  his  work  and  confident  of  the  good 
memories  which  they  share  with  many 
of  us  in  Washington. 

He  has  left  the  stage  but  the  applause 
will  linger  for  many  years  as  we  remem- 
ber from  time  to  time  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  our  years  in  his  company. 

.M.  CHARLES  H.  WH^SON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of  Congress- 
man John  Baxowtn  has  left  a  deep  void 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  feel 
sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  distinguished  public  ca- 
reer which  John  Baldwin  rightfully  en- 
Joyed.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  since 
1954,  his  concern  and  care  for  the  wel- 


fare of  his  district  and  the  country  were 
unflagging. 

Congressman  Baldwin  as  2d  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  was  diligent  In 
promoting  wise  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion for  the  building  of  a  better  America. 
Especially  notable  was  his  slngtilar  con- 
tribution to  the  drafting  and  passage  of 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Act,  the 
nationwide  highway  safety  program,  find 
the  highway  beautification  program. 

These  achievements  were  so  recognized 
last  year  when  Speaker  McCormack  ag?- 
pointed  Representative  Baldwin  to  every 
conference  committee  on  public  works 
legislation.  For  this  outstanding  com- 
mittee service,  he  was  cited  three  times 
by  the  Council  of  California  Congres- 
sional Recognition  Plan,  a  nonpartisan 
organization. 

Where  he  felt  that  his  leadership  could 
be  vital,  John  Baldwin  was  always  ready 
to  give.  Formerly  a  president  of  a  4-H 
Club,  he  won  a  4-H  Club  award  In  1965 
for  his  continuing  service  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  And.  Just  this  past  January, 
he  was  acclaimed  for  his  contribution  to 
athletics  aind  scholarship  by  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

To  Representative  Baldwin,  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  In  the  Congress  was  a 
privilege  and  a  trust.  In  over  10  years. 
until  fadling  111,  he  never  missed  voting 
on  a  recorded  rollcall  vote,  a  record 
achieved  by  no  other  California  Con- 
gressman in  history.  Now,  when  the  two 
Ijells  are  sounded,  we  can  only  grieve  that 
he  is  no  longer  with  us. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  at  this  time  my  own  word  of 
sincere  regret  at  the  passing  of  our  con- 
scientious colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
F.  Baldwin,  of  California. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  backgrounds  of  public 
service  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  of  both 
poLiUcal  persuasions,  and  I  noted  with 
iwirtlcular  Interest  the  World  War  n  rec- 
ord of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Baldwin,  In 
which  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate In  1941  and  served  for  5Mi  years, 
being  discharged  in  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

The  im]?ortant  thing  about  his  military 
service,  as  I  reviewed  It,  was  the  excellent 
work  he  did  In  Italy  toward  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  currency  of  that  country  In 
the  postwar  years. 

Later,  as  his  own  people  well  know,  he 
devoted  himself  to  public  Improvements 
In  his  own  State  and  community,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  recreational  de- 
velopment. At  this  sad  time,  my  sym- 
pathy goes  out,  as  I  know  it  does  from 
his  other  colleagues  in  this  House,  to  the 
family  in  this  great  loss. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maine  Join  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  with  the  peo- 
ple of  California  in  mourning  the  passing 
of  our  late  respected  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable John  F.  Baldwin. 

I  came  to  know  Congressman  Baldwin 
under  less  than  favorable  circumstances. 
It  was  while  I  was  fighting  for  approval 
of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  school  hydroelec- 
tric power  project. 

Congressman  Baldvitn  was  opposed  to 
this  project.    While  I  failed  In  my  ef- 


forts to  persuade  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin  1  to  alter  hla 
position,  I  came  to  know  him  and  to  re- 
spect him  for  his  convictions,  sincerity, 
friendliness,  and  candor. 

In  January  of  this  ytar.  I  was  hos- 
pitalized because  of  a  leg  Injury,  Con- 
gressman Baldwin  was  also  a  patient  at 
the  time  and  occupied  a  room  across  the 
corridor  from  me.  Here,  imder  far  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  we  renewed  our 
acquaintance.  During  my  stay  at  the 
hospital,  I  came  to  know  John  Baldwin 
more  Intimately  and  my  respect  for  him 
increased  immeastirably. 

He  was  suffering  from  an  illness  from 
which  I  suspect  he  knew  he  would  not 
recover.  In  spite  of  this  fatal  prospect, 
he  continued  his  dedicated  devotion  to 
his  congressional  duties. 

He  was  friendly  and  thoughtful,  and 
his  courage  was  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
to  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  John 
Baldwin's  death  following  his  long  ill- 
ness. His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  his  own 
people  In  California. 

During  my  five  terms  in  Congress  I 
have  been  close  to  John  Baldwin  and  I 
have  always  admired  him  for  his  cour- 
age, deep  thought,  and  sound  Judgment. 
We  looked  to  John  for  leadership  in  the 
House  and  he  never  failed  us. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  president  of 
the  Thursday  monilng  prayer  breakfast 
group.  John  was  diligent  In  his  attend- 
ance and  served  as  secretary,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  president  of  the  group.  We 
know  of  his  deep  faith  and  with  this  as- 
stirance  realize  that  he  is  now  home  with 
his  Maker.  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ  wm 
▼ery  meaningful  In  the  life  of  Johk 
Baldwin.  His  imprint  will  be  witnessed 
for  a  long  time  to  come  in  the  life  of  not 
only  his  family,  but  all  of  us  who  were 
in  touch  with  him. 

I  pray  that  his  family  can  find  the 
same  solace  through  their  grief  as  he 
found  through  his  trials  and  tribulations 
and  realize  with  confidence  the  world  Is 
a  better  place  because  John  Baldwin 
lived. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  know  and  respect  the  late 
John  Baldwin.  He  was  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous integrity — always  seeking  the 
right  solution  to  the  many  vexing  issues 
that  arose  during  his  tenure  of  distin- 
guished service  in  this  body.  As  a  result. 
his  contribution  to  legislation  was  always 
accepted  as  worthy  and  constructive,  be- 
cause everyone  knew  John  Baldwin  was 
sincere,  forthright,  honorable,  and  de- 
pendable. 

Few  men  who  have  served  here  have 
enjoyed  a  more  enviable  reputation  in 
that  respect.  In  addition,  he  was  a  very 
able  advocate.  With  a  storehouse  of  in- 
formation on  many  subjects,  John's  in- 
fluence was  felt  on  many  occasions.  He 
always  acted  from  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. A  great  patriot,  he  always  put  the 
welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  par- 
tisanship, and  faithfully  jjerformed  his 
duties  in  a  most  able  and  courageous 
manner. 

To  the  surviving  family  I  express  my 
deep  sympathy  during  their  bereavement. 
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Mr.  BEIJU  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
shares  California's  loss  of  a  great  man. 
John  Baldwin  stood  a  solid  example  of 
the  perfect  Congressman.  His  Integrity 
was  matchless  and  his  ability  as  a  dedi- 
cated Member  of  the  House  was  recog- 
nized by  all  his  colleagues  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Indeed,  it  Is  appropriate  that  we  ac- 
claim this  unusual  man  who  did  so  much 
for  his  friends  at  home,  his  native  State, 
and  for  his  country.  Those  who  would 
follow  In  his  footsteps  must  be  aware  of 
the  example  he  laid  down  in  his  own 
humble  and  quiet  way.  This  Congress 
has  gained  In  stature  for  having  John 
Baldwin  serve  in  its  Chambers. 

As  a  legislator,  he  was  a  master.  No 
complication  of  legislative  semantics 
escaped  his  thorough  and  incisive  mind. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  of  us  find  it 
impossible  to  remain  aware  of  the  rami- 
fications and  details  of  the  legislative 
flood  that  Is  before  us,  John  Baldwin 
had  the  capacity  to  grasp  the  total  pic- 
ture and  develop  a  clear  and  reasonable 
approach. 

California  has  suffered  the  los*  of  a 
great  man.  John  was  a  close  friend  and 
I  know  of  his  devotion  to  California  and 
of  his  dedication  to  the  good  of  the 
people  he  represented  here  in  Congress. 
I  am  certain  that  God  has  rewarded  his 
selfless  work  as  leader  among  men. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


might  of  the  Soviet  army  eliminated 
Byelorussia  from  the  roster  of  free 
nations. 

It  ts  self-evident  that  an  Independent 
Byelorussia  was  not  erased  from  the 
minds  of  lu  people,  or  for  that  matter 
from  the  memories  of  free  peoples  every- 
where. It  remains  for  the  Byelorussians, 
as  Tvell  as  ourselves  and  all  nations  of 
the  free  world  a  symbol  not  only  of  the 
cruel  sham  which  membership  In  the 
Soviet  Union  is,  but  also  of  the  desire  of 
peoples  everywhere  to  decide  their  own 
destiny. 

In  commemorating  this  date,  we  honor 
not  only  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who 
dared  to  stand  against  the  Communists, 
but  also  those  rights  which  we  firmly 
uphold  and  defend.  We  can  rest  as- 
siu-ed,  I  believe  that  the  desire  for  an 
Independent  Byelorussian  state  remains 
as  strong  as  ever  in  the  hearts  of  Byelo- 
russians everywhere;  at  the  same  time, 
I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  the  day 
must  come  when  this  dream  will  be  ful- 
filled. 

Secure  In  the  knowledge  that  no  dic- 
tatorship has  ever  been  able  to  root  out 
the  basic  human  desire  to  live  in  freedom 
and  Independence,  we  look  forward  with 
anticipation  to  the  day  when  these  liber- 
ties will  once  again  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  Isolated  exception  In  Byelo- 
russia. I  therefore  take  this  opportunity 
to  add  my  sincere  best  wishes  to  the 
Byelorussian  people  In  all  countries,  and 
express  my  firm  conviction  that  their 
wishes  and  hopes  will  not  long  remain 
unfulfilled. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
March  25,  1918,  48  years  ago,  an  op- 
pressed and  unhappy  people  finally  had 
the  momentary  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  declare  themselves  indep>endent  of 
their  neighbors.  I  speak  of  the  Byel- 
orussian people,  who  for  centuries  had 
»^n  their  territory  usurped  by  others, 
their  homeland  occupied,  and  their  na- 
tional wealth  dissipated  or  destroyed. 

As  a  result  of  the  fortuiies  of  war, 
wrely  an  unsurpassed  hx)ny  In  itself,  the 
Byelorussian  people  were  temijorarlly  in 
•  position  to  decide  their  own  fate.  And 
that  day.  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  they 
declared  themselves  Independent  and 
embarked  upon  a  series  of  programs  de- 
Ogned  to  benefit  all  of  the  Byelorussian 
people.  They  were  not  to  succeed.  Be- 
lore  the  year  was  out,  and  then  again  In 
repeated  acts  of  Communist  repression, 
"»  troops  and  overwhelming  military 
cxn 421— Part  5 


FUTURE  OP  THE  AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wtdler]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
high  honor  of  addresslxig  the  American 
Society  of  Tool  &  Manufacturing  Engi- 
neers, Long  Island  Chapter  88,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  annual  installation  dinner. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  chapter  88's 
15th  armlversary,  and  the  chapter  today 
has  grown  to  about  800  members. 

I  spoke  to  this  distinguished  gathering 
Ml  the  future  of  our  NaUor's  space  pro- 
gram and  believe  the  message  I  carried 
to  them  is  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  and  the  Nation  at  large: 
Thi  Futukk  or  thk  Azrospack  Iitdttstbt 

It  Is  a  pleasure  tor  me,  of  oourae.  anytime 
I  can  get  together  with  a  group  like  the 
American  Society  of  Tool  &  Manufacturing 
Engineers  who  are  contributing  so  mucti  to 
our  highly  technical  clvlllzaUon.  I  con- 
gratulate all  the  new  officers  ln«talle<I  to- 
night and  wish  you  every  suoceaa  for  the 
coming  year. 

Thla  ocoaAlon  la  a  particularly  important 
one  for  another  reason.  Tha<t  is.  It  glvea  me 
a  chance  to  compare  notes  with  the  scientists 
and  engineers  who  are  Involved  dally  In  the 
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aerospace  Indxutry— notes  that  beoome  very 
useful  to  me  In  my  work  In  the  Congress  as 
a  memt>er  of  the  H^ise  Science  and  Astro- 
nauUcs  Committee.  We  have  just  completed 
hearings  on  the  nsoal  year  1067  budget  au- 
thorliatlon  for  the  NaUonal  AeronauUca  and 
Space  Agency.  It  Is  from  this  vantage  point 
that  1  would  lUce  to  Iwlelly  discuss  the  future 
of  the  aerospace  Industry.  Further.  I  want 
to  suggest  to  you  a  course  of  action  and  per- 
sonal participation  in  helping  plan  this 
future. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  this  Industry 
Is  going  to  prosper.  It  is  going  to  contribute 
to  the  Nation's  security  and  welfare  In  new 
ways,  making  full  use  of  Its  unique  capa- 
blUUes.  The  prospecU  for  corporate  proflts 
and  Individual  gratification  are  outstanding. 
This  optimistic  forecast  wlU  not  come  true 
without  hard  work,  astute  thinking,  and 
timely  planning,  however.  In  fact,  soma 
would  say  that  I  have  disregarded  the  recent 
press  commentary  and  budgetary  facts  oom- 
pletely.  But  let  us  see  if  we  can  put  all  ot 
this  tn  perspective. 

It  Is  true  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Vietnam  war  have  forced  the  space  program 
to  accept  a  lower  bixiget  for  the  first  Ume 
since  NASA  was  created.  And  despite  the 
final  approval  of  the  Bianned  Orbiting  Lab- 
oratory In  the  Department  of  Defense,  ex- 
pendlttires  for  this  program  wlU  be  held 
down  as  long  as  we  are  buying  large  quan- 
tities of  munltl<»>s. 

It  Is  also  true  that  recent  opinion  polls, 
both  In  the  general  public  and  In  the  scien- 
tific community,  have  shown  a  decreasing 
approval  of  a  fast  paced  space  exploration 
program.  A  recent  Harris  siirvey  indicated 
that  If  reductions  in  noneeeentlal  Govern- 
ment programs  had  to  be  made,  space  proj- 
ects should  be  the  first  to  be  cut.  In  No- 
vember, the  same  pollster  found  that  only 
by  a  margin  of  46  to  42  percent  did  the  public 
beUeve  that  the  lunar  landing  game  was 
worth  the  gamble,  and  then  only  because  of 
the  Rtiselan  exploits  In  space. 

A  third  omen  which  is  currently  pointed 
out  by  the  Cassandras  is  that  the  President 
deUvered  his  entire  state  oT  the  Union  mes- 
sage without  once  menOonlng  space — thU 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  program  while  In  the  Senate. 

Recently,  Congressman  Old*  TSaottz,  of 
Texas,  a  dose  associate  of  the  President, 
charged  that  the  President  does  not  wish 
an  aggressive  space  program  for  our  NaUon. 
We  in  Congress  have  heard  Impressive 
testimony  that  the  goal,  which  President 
Kennedy  announced  in  19fll.  of  placing  an 
American  on  the  moon  In  this  decade  will 
be  successfully  accomplished.  The  Presi- 
dent took  the  occasion  of  the  recent  suc- 
cessful launch  of  Oemlnl  VTH  to  challenge 
the  Russians  to  beat  us  to  the  moon.  The 
difficulties  later  encountered  In  this  flight 
indicate  that  the  time  Is  more  propitious  for 
hard  work  than  challenges.  Nevertheless, 
the  long  leadtlme  Items  are  well  Into  devel- 
opment. Our  achievements  in  Oemlnl 
flights  show  that  man  can  survive  and  func- 
tion In  the  space  environment  for  the  re- 
quired length  of  time.  There  U  much  hard 
work  to  be  done,  and  perhaps  some  deadly 
pert!  In  manned  flights,  but  Apollo  is  on  its 
way. 

Strangely  enough,  the  succees  of  our  pro- 
gram U  what  Is  causing  the  perplexity  about 
the  future.  We  know  more  than  ever  before 
about  the  poeslblUtlee  for  space  exploration. 
And  we  have  erected  a  formidable  Industrial 
and  governmental  resource  oonslstlng  of 
trained  manpower,  faculties,  and  organlEa- 
tlonal  management  to  exploit  space.  We 
have  the  capablUtles  to  meet  a  variety  of 
future  contingencies — military,  scientific, 
and  national  prestige  goals  will  be  served. 
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Any  one  of  theae  goala  would  jtutlfy  some 
sMbst&nttal  level  of  effort.  But  the  current 
funding  level  U  $7  billion  per  year  when  the 
NASA.  Department  of  Defenae,  Atomic 
Ener^  Commlselon.  Weather  Bureau,  and 
other  agency  programa  are  totaled.  Thla  la 
one-half  of  all  Federal  funds  fo?  research 
and  development.  Only  a  well-de&ned  pro- 
gram can  command  this  large  portion  of  our 
science  resources.  A  clear  long-range  plan  is 
eaaenttal. 

That  Is  why  so  many  of  us  have  been  dis- 
mayed by  the  lack  of  poat-ApoUo  planning 
from  NASA — the  principal  soiu-ce  of  Arm 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

Two  years  ago,  I  asked  Administrator  Webb 
for  NASA's  future  space  plans  and  was  told 
that  none  existed.  I  pointed  out  then  that 
such  plans  were  essential.  Last  year,  we 
received  assurance  that  the  presentations 
of  the  fiscal  year  1B67  budget  would  reveal 
such  plans.  But  none  has  been  issued.  In- 
stead. NASA  Administrator  Webb  has  told 
UB  'the  future  of  the  NASA  program  Ilea 
largely  la  the  decisions  for  fiscal  year  1968." 
He  went-on  to  say  that  If  new  plans  were 
not  adopted  at  that  time,  employment  In 
the  space  industry  would  decrease  from  Its 
present  involvement  of  400,000  persons  In 
30.000  companies  by  as  much  as  100.000, 
which  would  total  one-foiirth  of  the  persona 
now  working  on  this  program.  This  con- 
stitutes an  alarming  warning  of  Impending 
crlala. 

NASA  Deputy  Administrator,  Dr.  Robert 
Seamans  said: 

"The  capability  now  coming  on  stream 
cannot  be  mothballed  •  •  •  We  must  use  it 
or  see  its  value  erode  •  •  •  If  we  do  not  use 
what  we  have  created,  continued  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  program  will  very  likely  lead 
to  future  Soviet  missions  that  will  have  the 
impact  of  Sputnik  I.  If  we  retrench,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  develop  scientific  In- 
formation and  advanced  technology  in  time 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  and  U.S.  Industry.  If 
we  retrench,  we  will  not  continue  to  energize 
large  segments  of  the  scientific  community. 
If  we  retrench,  we  will  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  bring  our  new  and  powerful  re- 
Bourcea  to  bear  upon  critical  problems  out- 
side of  the  Immediate  space  area." 

What  Is  the  reason  for  all  this  hesitation 
and  procrastination?  I  beUeve  It  la  essen- 
tially one  of  public  opinion.  No  national 
policy  or  program  can  be  succeesfully  pur- 
sued without  the  backing  of  a  constituency. 

Our  space  program  began  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  perplexity  and  fear.  Our  adver- 
saries In  Russia  had  chosen  a  new  arena  for 
the  struggle  of  International  power  and 
prestige.  They  threatened  to  achieve  im- 
pressive capabilities  which  we  would  be  un- 
able to  match.  But,  characteristically,  the 
United  States  rose  to  the  occasion  In  one 
of  the  biggest  sustained  technological  efforts 
ever  seen.  Today,  the  VSS.R.  Is  denied 
many  of  the  options  for  surprising  apace 
spectaculars  which  they  once  had.  Prom 
month  to  month,  one  country  or  the  other 
may  seem  to  be  leading  the  so-called  space 
race,  but  our  proven  capability  shows  that 
we  are  not  to  be  placed  at  any  military  or 
strategic  disadvantage. 

Therefore,  it  is  time  again  for  public  opin- 
ion to  assert  itself.  What  do  we  want  to 
do  with  his  hard  won  space  capability?  The 
poeslbllltles  fall  into  two  major  areas. 

First,  we  can  continue  space  ventures  of 
many  kinds : 

Military  applications  as  in  the  Manned 
Orbital  Laboratory  program  are  eaaentially 
reinforcements  of  our  peacekeeping  poten- 
tial. The  remarkable  photographs  from 
apace  taken  by  the  Gemini  astronauts  show 
the  power  for  reconnaissance  and  surveil- 
lance. 


It  is.  Indeed,  neceeaary  that  our  Naticm 
take  the  lead  in  JoLning  together  our  civil- 
ian and  military  programs  into  one  program 
for  manned-earth  orbit  tinder  basic  military 
direction.  An  Insistence  on  two  duplicating 
hardware  systems  may  break  the  b««k  of 
the  public's  acceptance  of  the  expenaea  of 
space  exploration. 

Meteorology  can  move  rapidly  toward  im- 
proved weather  forecasting,  storm  warnings, 
and  eventually  perhaps  to  weather  modifica- 
tion through  the  information  gathered  by 
satellites. 

Communication  between  Europe  and 
America  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Sur- 
prisingly long-lived  and  deptendable  satel- 
lites have  been  placed  into  service  by  the 
private  enterprise  of  the  Conununicatlona 
Satellite  Corp. 

Scientific  facts  relating  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  our  time — the  origin  of  life,  and  the 
nature  of  the  universe — are  pouring  in  from 
unmanned  probes  into  the  solar  system. 

Direct  broadcast  TV  and  PM  programs  are 
only  a  few  years  away.  Navigation  aids  over 
mldocean  via  satellites  are  being  discussed 
by  international  aviation  groups.  Forestry, 
agriculture,  and  oceanography  interests  can 
be  served  by  observations  from  the  perspect- 
ive of  orbital  flight. 

The  increasing  use  and  Involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  space  will  compliment 
public   funds   in   future   space   development. 

The  second  category  for  future  employ- 
ment of  spcu:e  capabilities  is  more  mundane 
but  Just  as  important.  If  indeed  we  do  de- 
cide to  reduce  our  launch  rates  and  carry 
on  space  exploration  at  a  lower  level  of  ef- 
fort, it  will  be  because  other  public  needs 
and  private  sector  markets  have  conunanded 
a  greater  share  of  our  resources.  These  needs 
and  demands  are  most  likely  to  have  a  very 
high  technology  content,  for  that  is  the  sort 
of  world  we  live  in. 

It  seems  obvious  then,  that  the  aerospace 
industry  skills  and  facilities  will  be  called 
upon  to  serve  these  alternative  social  pur- 
poses such  as  Improved  transportation,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  innovations  in  housing, 
efficient  medical  care,  and  modern  crime 
control. 

Long  Island  must  take  a  leading  role  and 
involve  Itself  deeply  in  the  adaptation  of 
aerospace  Industry  skills  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  controlling  oiir  environ- 
ment. 

The  systems  management  approach  of  the 
aerospace  industry  is  well  suited  to  the  com- 
plexities of  urban  civilization.  The  State 
of  California  has  begun  several  projects. 
Mayor  Lindsay  is  investigating  specific  appli- 
cations for  New  York  City.  Senator  NrLSOif 
has  begun  hearings  on  the  application  of 
aerospace  techniques  at  the  Federal  level. 

This  is  why  I  see  a  productive  and  profita- 
ble future  for  your  Industry.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  a  unique  national  asset,  already 
proven  magnificently  successful  in  aero- 
nautics, guided  missiles  and  space  tech- 
nology: and  ready  to  contribute  to  other  na- 
tional objectives  of  economic  growth  and  en- 
vironmental quality. 

The  remaining  problem  is  to  avoid  any  loss 
In  momentum  for  this  industry — a  peculiar 
amalgamation  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
management  which  thrives  on  change,  can- 
not stand  still,  and  insists  on  progress.  This 
brings  me  to  my  suggestion  for  action  on 
the  part  of  your  society  and  as  individuals. 

When  institutioos  seem  uncertain,  as  is 
the  case  today  with  the  administration  stnd 
the  space  program,  informed  public  opinion 
is  all  the  more  Important.  The  opinion  polls 
to  which  I  referred  earlier  have  an  unfortu- 
nate deficiency  in  that  the  way  in  which  the 
question  is  asked  may  Influence  the  answer. 
Few  Amercians  would  agree  that  the  aero- 
space Industry  should  be  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate.    And  yet  without  the  presentation  of 


t>eneflta  and  alternative  plana  and  achedules 
the  public  may  identify  space  technology 
only  with  the  symbolic  lunar  landing.  This 
would  be  a  tragic  failure  of  the  scientific  and 
engineering  conununity. 

We  do  not  have  a  technocracy  in  this  coun- 
try where  experts  decide  what  is  best  for  us. 
Rather,  we  depend  on  a  steadily  increasing 
understanding  of  even  complex  technical 
issues  to  allow  a  democratic  discussion  and 
Judgment  on  the  allocation  of  our  money 
and  manp>ower. 

I  believe  the  professional  technlcial  socie- 
ties have  a  great  opportunity  to  lead  this 
discussion  and  to  assist  in  raising  the  aware- 
ness of  the  public  to  the  options  for  deci- 
sion. The  cross  section  of  opinion  repre- 
sented by  your  membership  would  be  most 
valuable  to  those  In  Government.  The  re- 
spect which  you  hold  from  your  fellow  citi- 
zens would  make  your  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tives meaningful  and  Important.  Do  not 
remain  concerned  only  with  your  esoteric 
Journals  and  with  exchanges  of  technical  in- 
formation among  one  another.  The  society 
which  confronts  us  demands  your  participa- 
tion in  policy  formation  as  well  aa  Its  prac- 
tical implementation. 

Thus,  the  future  of  the  aerospace  Industry 
is  very  much  in  your  own  hands.  Past  suc- 
cesses have  led  you  to  another  time  of  transi- 
tion, with  oppwrtunities  in  many  directions. 
The  great  expense  and  long  lead  times  of  large 
technological  ventures  give  us  all  pause  in 
decisionmaking.  The  wise  and  exp)erlenced 
counsel  of  aerospace  engineers  la  needed 
along  side  that  from  economists,  strategists, 
and  politicians, 

I  invite  and  urge  you  to  come  forward  In 
the  next  few  months  aa  far-reaching  deci- 
sions are  formed. 

America  needs  your  counsel  and  advice— 
your  country  has  a  right  to  expect  every  man 
and  woman  to  give  their  best  for  our  Nation's 
future  leadership  in  the  man's  quest  for  peace 
and  human  fulfillment. 


WHAT  PRICE  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY? 

Mr.  HAT  J.,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  TMr,  Gerald  R.  Ford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  been  told  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  tliat  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  sacrifice  his  Great  Society  pro- 
grams in  order  to  pay  for  the  mounting 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  We  have 
seen  his  estimates  in  the  fiscal  1967 
budget  submission,  and  have  noted  that 
he  would  prefer  that  the  Congress  prune 
some  tried  and  tested  programs,  such  as 
the  school  milk  program  and  Federal  aid 
to  land-grant  colleges. 

But  until  recently,  I  have  not  seen  any 
estimate  of  what  all  the  new  and  un- 
proved Great  Society  programs  are  going 
to  cost  wnen  they  become  fully  imple- 
mented and  are  all  added  together.  The 
first-year  costs  of  most  Federal  programs 
are  relatively  small,  but  they  have  a  way 
of  growing  bigger  every  year,  and  I  can 
hardly  recall  during  my  18  years  here  of 
one  ever  starting  to  shrink. 

In  the  current^March  196ft— issue  of 
the  respected  magazine.  Reader's  Digest, 
an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Stevenson  ex- 
amines this  serious  problem  under  the 
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title  "What  Price  the  Great  Society?" 
The  article  reports  that  even  If  the  wsu" 
In  Vietnam  \s  brought  under  control, 
economists  estimate  conservatively  that 
by  1975^just  9  years  hence — we  will  have 
a  Federal  budget  of  around  $204  billion 
and  that  welfare-state  programs  will  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  the  total  ex- 
penditures. 

It  also  notes  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  compelled  to  find 
matching  funds  so  that  their  combined 
spending  will  soar  during  this  period  from 
about  $72  billion  in  1964  to  $179  bUlion 
in  1975.  I  commend  this  interesting  and 
informative  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  Americans  who  won- 
der why  we  Republicans  are  trying  to 
hold  down  the  high  cost  of  Gtovemment 
during  this  Great  Society,  or  high  so- 
ciety, spending  spree. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article  by  Mr.  Stevenson: 
What  Pbick  th«  Grxat  Socixtt? 
(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

(NoTT. — President  Johnson's  aomethlng- 
for-everybody  welfare  revolution  la  being 
pushed  ahead  in  spite  of  heavy  Vietnam  ex- 
penditures. Overlooked  are  these  funda- 
mental questions:  Where  is  the  money  com- 
ing from?  Can  our  economy  stand  the 
•train?) 

"A  new  chapter  In  greatness"  la  how  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  deacribee  the  flood 
of  Great  Society  legislation  enacted  by  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  There's  the  appear- 
ance of  something  for  everybody:  poverty 
programs,  rent  subsidies,  aid  for  farmers, 
cities,  public  schools,  recreation,  the  arts. 
And  the  chapter  haa  not  ended;  even  now. 
u  the  BQth  Congreaa  aettles  Into  its  2d  ses- 
sion amid  belated  realization  that  there's 
also  a  war  to  pay  for.  there  are  pressures  for 
still  more  for  everylKxJy. 

The  President  himself,  ordering  a  stepptng- 
up  of  his  all-encompassing  welfare  proptoeals, 
makee  plain  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  will 
not  be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  "building  a 
Great  Society  at  home." 

There  Is  less  enthusiasm  from  Mme  Mans- 
Ttno,  the  dour  Senate  leader  from  Montana. 
Alarmed  at  the  quality  of  the  321  Presidential 
requests  that  he  guided  through  Congress, 
he  has  already  called  for  not  Just  a  letup 
but  a  reappraisal.  "We  paused  a  lot  of  bills, 
•ome  of  them  very  hastily,"  says  Senator 
UANsrtzLD,  "They  stand  In  extreme  need  of 
P>lng  over  for  loopholes,  rough  comers,  and 
particularly  for  an  assessment  of  cost." 

What  worries  men  of  Senator  MANsnrLO'a 
stamp  is  this:  By  hiding  costs — ^Indeed,  not 
even  reckoning  them — the  administration 
•tsamrollered  its  program  through  without 
fegard  even  for  otir  peacetime  capacity  to 
pay.  Now  the  economy  bears  the  additional 
burden  of  a  $lO-bllllon-a-year  war.  Political 
history  Indicates  that  so  long  as  welfare  laws 
are  on  the  l>ook8.  the  exp>endltureB  they  au- 
thorize will  be  made — if  not  openly  In  the 
budget,  then  deviously  through  supplemen- 
tal or  deficit  appropriations.  No  amount  of 
budget  Juggling  or  rosy  claims  about  future 
income  can  erase  the  certainty  that  nonde- 
fense  expenditures  and  our  cumulative  na- 
tional deficit,  already  at  the  highest  level  In 
history,  win  continue  to  go  up. 

The  stated  purpoaea  of  much  Great  So- 
ciety legislation  were  wcrthy.  But  the  bills 
*ere  rammed  through  Congress  with  no  con- 
<*n»  for  priorities,  price  Ugs,  or  the  can- 
<*rou8  Inflation  that  deficit  spending  la  al- 
'*«dy  causing. 

FORGOTTXN    ESQUlaUCrNT 

Public  Law  801.  paaaed  in  19M,  atipuUtw: 
•whenever  any  unit  of  the  execuUve  branch 
'•conimenda  expcmalon.  costing  more  than  a 


million  dollars  a  year,  of  any  function.  It 
muat  set  forth  "for  each  of  the  first  5  Qacal 
yeara  the  eetlmated  maximum  expenditures 
for  all  purjKMee."  The  Intent,  as  the  late 
Senator  Ollu  D.  Johnston.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  declared  at  the  time,  was  to 
"enable  Congress  to  consider  prof>oeed  legis- 
lation with  a  fuU  understanding  of  the  coat 
Involved."  But,  In  a  canvass  of  congressional 
committees,  I  have  been  able  to  find  among 
the  321  enacted  Johnson  legislative  requests 
orUy  three  Instances  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration fully  complied  with  this  statute. 

Typically,  when  Chairman  John  L.  Sweeney, 
of  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  Appalachla.  went  before  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  he  admitted 
ttiat  he  could  not  provide  even  an  informed 
guess  concerning  any  long-range  cost  of  his 
program.  In  pushing  through  Its  program 
for  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  Office  of  Education  held  its  pub- 
licized figure  on  anticipated  coets  to  $6.66 
billion — simply  by  not  estimating  the  coat  ot 
subsidy  payments  for  a  fourth  and  fifth  year 
of  the  heart  of  the  plan.  Had  the  agency 
Included  such  estimates  for  those  2  years, 
the  figure  would  have  run  to  at  least  $10,7 
biUlon. 

In  defense  of  the  administration's  dis- 
regard of  Public  Law  801.  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau boldly  declares  that  the  "coat  projec- 
tions for  Individual  legislative  propoeala 
have  seemed  to  us  of  little  value  In  many,  if 
not  most,  cases."  Thus,  the  administration 
not  only  hid  the  costs  from  Congress  and 
the  public;  it  didn't  even  bother  to  figure 
them  out  beforehand  for  Itself.  Proof  Is  con- 
tained m  Budget  Bureau  bulletin  66-3, 
now  being  quietly  circulated  among  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Tardily  it  directs  them  to 
try  to  come  up  with  some  notion  of  how 
much  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  each 
of  the  new  programs  already  underway. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  spending  proj- 
ects— and  where  they  lead. 

xdttcatiom 

In  World  War  II.  Congress  began  appro- 
priating small  sums  to  school  districts  in 
"Impacted  areas'  where  untaxed  Federal  ac- 
tivity, mostly  mUltary  installations,  over- 
loaded the  schools.  Once  started,  the  pro- 
gram burgeoned.  In  1964  alone,  there  were 
handouts  for  12,600,000  children  in  60  States, 

For  example,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Is 
an  "Impacted  area."  Because  many  residents 
work  at  upp>er- bracket  Government  Jobs  In 
nearby  Washington,  It  has  the  second  high- 
est median  family  income  In  the  United 
States.  Yet  becatise  they  are  Government 
workers.  It  gets  assistance  for  its  schools. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  Inverted  the 
idea  of  Impacted -area  aid:  school  districts 
where  military  inatallatlons  are  due  to  shut 
down  will  receive  funds  to  build  schools 
which  they  tiad  argued  were  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  Government  pupils  they're  now 
losing. 

By  a  sinUlar  process,  a  $474  million,  4- 
year  subsidy  to  higher  education — Inaugu- 
rated In  1968  In  response  to  sputnik — evolved 
into  an  authorization  to  spend  $846,360,000 
In  a  single  year.  The  money  goes  for  every- 
thing from  college  libraries  to  subsidies  and 
guarantees  for  student  loans,  the  latter  de- 
spite the  ready  avaUability  of  privately  fi- 
nanced, nonprofit  student  loans.  (United 
Student  Aid  Poinds,  Inc.,  had  already  guaran- 
teed 82.000  loans  for  a  total  of  $52  million  to 
students  in  685  colleges,  and  signed  up  5,500 
banlCB  in  49  States  to  provide  additional  aid.) 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee 
met.  deliberated,  and  reported  this  bUl  out 
in  less  than  20  minutes.  "A  mockery  of  the 
legislative  process."  declared  Representative 
Roman  C.  Pdcinski,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 
In  similar  procedures,  most  of  President 
Johnson's  legislative  requests  dealing  with 
education  became  law.  Thus  the  Govern- 
ment's    educational     expenditures,     which 


totaled  $291  million  in  IMS,  and  had  soared 
to  $6.3  bUllon  In  1966,  will  top  $8.7  billion 
this  year. 

And  there's  no  end  In  sight,  for,  as  a  House 
minority  report  points  out.  "Bxperlence 
proves  that  once  an  area  or  group,  however 
wealthy  and  self-sufficient,  acquires  a  vested 
Interest  In  Federal  school-aid  funds,  it  wUl 
join  a  powerful  lobby  for  the  continuation 
of  those  funds." 

TntBAN    OKVKLOPlCBIfT 

All  spending  schemes  are  dwarfed  by  those 
dreamed  up  for  cities — where  the  big  votes 
are.  One  of  the  President's  urban  plums  is 
the  $125  million  community  service  pro- 
gram, through  which  university  professors 
wUl  tell  city  residents  what  to  do.  To  pro- 
vide for  massive  Federal  intervention,  the 
administration  created  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (DHUD), 
and  rammed  through  a  set  of  "big  brother" 
programs  for  the  agency  to  handle.  Congress 
passed  an  $8.3  billion  omnibus  housing  bllL 
after  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee heard  friendly  witnesses  in  secret 
sessions  from  which  all  who  disagreed  were 
barred.  In  a  cloud  of  confusion.  Congress 
additionally  authorized  $6  billion  In  long- 
term  rent  subsidies. 

Before  his  retirement.  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  calculated  that 
if  DHUD  grows  at  the  same  rate  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has — a  reasonable  enough  assumption — It 
will  be  dispensing  an  incredible  $225  bUlion 
annually  within  13  years.  Other  estimates 
vary.  But  the  real  point  Is  that  no  one.  in 
government  or  out.  knows  how  much  DHUD 
has  already  been  committed  to  spend.  Nor 
can  anyone  be  sure  as  to  what  areas  DHUD 
wUl  barge  into.  In  its  very  first  press  release 
as  a  unit  of  DHUD.  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration announced  approval  of  a  loan 
for  construction  of  50  low-rent  houses  In 
President  Johnson's  own  Johnson  City.  Tex. — 
population  626.  "Urban  development"  on 
that  scale  would  mean  new  hotisli^  for  one 
family  In  every  four. 

ASEA    BCOEVELOPMENT 

The  scheme  to  revive  the  economy  of  the 
11 -State  Appmlacblan  area  got  under  way 
last  March  with  a  $1,092,400,000  authoriza- 
tion, nearly  80  percent  of  It  for  roads.  The 
House  Public  Works  Committee  acknowl- 
edges that  the  program  Is  so  new  that  It  Is 
"stlU  too  early  to  be  able  to  draw  conclu- 
sions." Nevertheless,  at  the  President's  di- 
rection. Congress  passed  stUl  another  law 
to  set  up  more  "economic  development  re- 
gions"— for  example,  for  northern  New  Eng- 
land, the  northern  Great  Lakes,  the  Osarks, 
a  Deep  South  area,  the  Southwest's  Indian- 
reservation  country,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
mountains. 

This  new  program  Is  concurrent  with  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, which  was  established  in  1961  wiih 
the  hope  of  creating  permanent  jobs  in  a 
handful  of  economically  depressed  commu- 
nities scattered  around  the  country.  How- 
ever, by  pork-barrelers'  Intrusions,  ARA  soon 
was  ladling  our  grants  fca-  everything  from 
street  lights  In  Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  to  coun- 
ty buildings  In  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Congress  refused  in  1963  to  breathe  new 
life  Into  ARA.  and  the  agency  was  due  to  ex- 
pire last  June.  But  the  administration  had 
other  Ideas.  A  $3.a5-binion  authorization — 
2Vi  times  as  much  as  ARA  was  ever  allowed 
to  spend — was  pushed  through  Congress  to 
carry  on  everything  ARA  did  and  more,  only 
under  a  new  agency  name,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  (same  place,  same 
phone  number).  The  big  difference  Is  that 
an  Increase  In  flexibility  makes  the  new  law 
even  more  susceptible  to  abuse  than  tbs 
old  one. 

This  new  flexlbUlty  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  announce  that  not  only  were  the 
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953  counties  that  qualified  under  ARA  atUl 
eligible  for  aid.  but  also  IIS  other  areas 
which  under  the  earlier  criteria  had  been 
declared  Ineligible,  plus  still  another  312 
needy  areas  All  these  U80  counties — 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  total,  con- 
taining SO  million  people — are  to  Join  the 
Nation's  poor  as  wards  of  Washington.  TTils, 
In  addition  to  the  big  Appalachla-type  re- 
gional-development organizations  which  will 
embrace  who-knows-how-many-more  mll- 
Uons. 

The  question:  Can  the  remaining  healthy 
communities  of  the  country  possibly  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  own  way  and  pay  for 
the   other   conun unities   too? 

TOTAUNO    UP 

Some  of  Washington's  leading  economists, 
sharpening  their  pencils  after  the  recent 
legislative  binge,  have  come  up  with  the 
following  flguree,  fantastic  yet  real:  In  1955. 
Federal  cash  expenditures  totaled  $70.5  bil- 
lion. By  last  year  the  outlay  had  climbed  to 
•  123  4  billion.  This  fiscal  year  it  is  expected 
to  range  between  »132  3  and  $136  billion. 
Even  If  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  brought  under 
control,  the  economists  anticipate  conserva- 
tively that  by  1975 — Just  9  years  hence — our 
spending  will  total  around  $204  billion,  with 
more  money  going  Into  welfare-state  activity 
than  Into  any  other  function.  Such  activity 
win  account  for  53  6  percent  of  all  Federal 
ouUays.     (In  1955  It  totaled  18  9  percent.) 

Furthermore.  State  and  local  governments 
win  have  to  dig  so  deep  for  matching  funds 
to  meet  Federal-aid  requirements  that  their 
overall  expenditures  must  also  soar— from 
$72  4  billion.  In  1964,  to  $179  billion  by  1975. 

Here,  then.  Is  the  outline  of  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety's reckless,  emotional  revolution.  Bear 
In  mind  that  the  forecasts  are  based  on  ex- 
tension of  already  established  spending 
trends.  Another  projection,  by  economist 
Leonard  Lecht  for  the  National  Planning  As- 
aociatlon,  shows  that  If  we  are  to  achieve 
all  the  national  goals  that  our  political  men- 
tors have  declared  desirable,  the  co«t  by  1975 
will  be  $150  billion  more  than  the  economy 
can  produce. 

Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  stop  kidding  our- 
selves that  politicians'  statemenu  of  noble 
purpose,  combined  with  phony  "gifts.  "  con- 
stitute a  substitute  for  achievement?  Isn't 
It  time  for  us  to  InsUt  that  the  politicians 
make  old  welfare  programs  work  before  they 
plunge  us  Into  a  host  of  new  ones?  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  Inherent  wastefulness  of 
Ooverrunent  spending  programs  is  invariably 
compounded  by  Inefflclency  Still  more  of 
the  same  wiu  waste  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  money  while  risking  national  ruin  by 
inflation  and  taxation.  And  it  will  turn  a 
nation  of  self-reliant  people  into  a  nation  of 
indlvlduaU  so  dependent  on  Government 
handouu  that  they  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  captKlty  to  endure 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION CONTINUES  TO  HARASS  THE 
COUNTRY  ELEVATORS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask.  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr  Nelsen]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
protests  by  me  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues during  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  Its  price-breaking  policies 


which  have  and  are  disrupting  the  eco- 
nomic footing  of  the  grain  farmers,  the 
country  elevator  operators,  and  the  entire 
grain  trade.  These  actions  are  coming 
at  a  time  when  these  people  have  their 
backs  to  the  wall  because  of  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

Recently,  the  CCC  ordered  the  removal 
of  47  to  50  million  bushels  of  com  from 
the  country  elevators  to  be  delivered  to 
buyers  at  the  terminal  markets.  These 
stocks  are  to  be  removed  immediately 
from  feed-deficit  areas  to  be  sold  for  un- 
restricted use.  The  country  elevators 
were  given  no  advance  warning  of  this 
action,  nor  were  they  given  a  chance  to 
purchase  any  of  this  badly  needed  corn. 
Instead,  the  corn  was  sold  to  large  corpo- 
rate buyers  at  a  low  price.  Indeed  a  price 
that  the  country  elevators  would  have 
jumped  at,  and  these  buyers  can  now  turn 
around  and  sell  these  same  stocks  at 
higher  prices  back  to  the  elevators  In  the 
deficit  areas.  This  is  a  very  easy  way  to 
make  a  nice  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
•  country  elevators  and  ultimately  the 
farmers. 

My  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  has  tried  repeatedly  to  obtain 
scarce  boxcars  for  the  Red  River  Valley 
to  remove  stocks  of  grain  now  threatened 
by  spring  floods.  If  this  grain  is  not 
moved,  the  gralnmen  will  suffer  great 
losses.  And  yet.  at  this  very  time,  we  find 
the  CCC  issuing  immediate  loading  or- 
ders for  at  least  47  million  bushels  of 
com.  According  to  figures  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Rupert  O.  Qulim.  Jr., 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Com- 
mission Merchants  Association,  these  47 
million  bushels  will  require  the  use  of 
23.500  boxcars.  This  amounts  to  the 
use  of  100  cars  per  day  for  47  weeks,  if 
they  can  get  that  many.  By  this  ac- 
tion, the  CCC  Is  condemning  the  Red 
River  Valley  warehousemen  to  heavy 
losses,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  need  for 
it.  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  act  now  to  halt  these  sales  and  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

Another  aspect  of  these  sales  should 
be  pointed  out.  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  "political  noLsemaker '  again  by 
Secretary  Freeman.  Portions  of  the  sup- 
plies of  corn  which  have  been  sold  wlU 
be  moved  directly  from  the  bin  sites  to 
the  terminal  markets,  thus  bypassing 
the  country  elevators,  the  traditional  col- 
lecting points.  This  goes  directly  against 
the  provision  In  the  charter  which  estab- 
lished the  CCC.  which  requires  that  the 
customary  and  usual  channels,  facilities, 
and  arrangements  of  trade  and  com- 
merce shall  be  used  wherever  possible. 
Why  have  these  usual  channels  not  been 
used  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Richard  J. 
Sundberg.  the  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
Minneapolis  Grain  Commission  Mer- 
chants Association.  This  association 
represents  several  hundred  cooperative 
and  independent  elevators  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  agree  that 
these   elevator   operators'   protests    are 


based  on  economic  considerations  and 
are  not  merely  political  noise: 

The  Miknxapolis  Obain  Commis- 
sion    UmcHANTs     Association, 
MinneapolU,  Minn.,  March  22,  1966 
Hon.  Ancricx  Nei,skn. 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

SiH :  Members  of  the  Minneapolis  Commis- 
sion Merchants  Association  are  terminal 
representaUves  for  several  hundred  coopera- 
tive and  Independent  elevators  throughout 
the  4  States  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  these  elevators  and  their  own- 
ers, we  vigorously  protest  the  manner  in 
which  the  recent  sale  of  about  50  million 
bushels  of  corn,  from  elevators  and  bin  sites, 
was  made  by  the  Department  o*  Agriculture! 
We  understand  this  sale  was  made  for 
unrestricted  use  and  not  necessarily  for  ex- 
p>ort.  It  was  also  publicly  stated  by  one  of 
their  men  that,  under  terms  of  the  sale,  it 
would  be  poGslble  for  corn  moved  out  of 
a  country  position  to  be  resold  by  the  buyer 
at  the  terminal  market  and  trucked  back  to 
the  original  starting  point. 

No  advance  warning  was  given  to  country 
elevators  nor  were  they  given  a  chance  to 
buy  any  of  this  corn  nor  can  they  buy  it  now. 
A  large  number  of  elevators  would  have 
bought  this  grain  had  they  known  that  the 
corn  in  their  elevators,  and  that  much  of  the 
corn  in  the  bin  site,  was  to  be  moved  out  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  loading  orders  which 
are  presently  In  the  process  of  being  Issued 

Btany  of  these  areas  are  deficit  areas  and 
the  corn  Is  badly  needed  In  the  local 
conun  unities. 

The  price  at  which  this  grain  was  offered 
to  terminals  would  also  have  appealed  to 
these  country  elevators  as  contrasted  with 
prices  they  had  paid  earlier  on  the  purchase 
of  CCC  corn. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  considerable 
grain  in  the  coimtry  position  which  must  be 
delivered  against  sales  to  arrive  which  carry 
penalties  for  late  delivwy. 

This  enormous  volume  of  com  which  was 
sold  is  to  be  moved  as  "quickly  as  possible  by 
both  rail  and  truck  and  is  going  to  seriously 
aggravate  an  already  very  serious  transporta- 
tion problem  in  our  area. 

This  grain  will  be  moved  by  both  rail  and 
truck  and  that  portion  to  be  moved  out  of 
bin  site  direct  to  terminals  will  bypass  the 
country  elevator,  thereby  denying  ware- 
houseman earnings  which  supplement  the 
meager  payments  for  services  performed  un- 
der the  bin  site  service  "contract. 

If  country  elevators  permit  the  movement 
of  warehouse  grain  by  truck,  they  will  lose 
the  right  to  Federal  appeal  of  the  original 
grade. 

Directing  grain  to  the  terminal  and  by- 
passing the  country,  is  contrary  to  the 
charter  under  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  operates,  as  It  Ep>eclfles  that  the 
customary  and  usual  channels,  facilities,  and 
arrangements  of  trade  and  commerce  shall 
be  used  wherever  possible. 

A  lEu-ge  proportion  of  the  elevaVrs  of  our 
area  have  cash  grain  on  hand  which  was  pur- 
chased before  Commodity  made  their  large 
sale  of  corn  and  much  of  that  cash  grain 
on  hand  was  sold  to  arrive  in  the  market- 
place with  specified  delivery  dates  and  which 
now  are  going  to  t)e  very  difficult  to  meet 
with  this  additional  drain  on  these  transpor- 
tation facilities  available. 

This  cash  grain  on  hand  in  elevators  has 
been  paid  for  with  borrowed  money  at  the 
rate  of  7  percent  plus  insurance  costs  and 
the  longer  this  grain  is  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  country  elevator,  the  lees  opportunity  the 
country  elevator  man  is  going  to  have  for 
realizing  any  profit  whatever. 

CCC  simply  specifies  that  regardless  of 
these  previous  purchases  by  the  country, 
they  will,  on  receipt  of  loading  orders,  have 
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to  deliver  car  for  car  If  they  wteh  to  obtain 
extensions  on  their  storage  termination 
dates. 

We  urge  you  to  protest  the  manner  in 
which  this  sale  was  made  and  the  problems 
It  provides  for  the  country  and  we  urge  you 
to  take  whatever  action  is  necewary  to  pro- 
tect your  constituents  from  any  similar 
trades  being  developed. 
Very  truly  yoxirs. 

RiCRAKO  J.  SUKDBERG. 

Secretary-Treas  urer. 


TWISTED  BY  KNAVES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsRBROOK]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8,  I960,  before  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  speaking  of 
Communist-front  groups,  warned  that 
"special  priority  is  also  being  given  to 
the  need  for  establishing  a  Communist- 
controlled  youth  group." 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  hov4 
correct  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  was  andF 
with  what  directness  of  purpose  the 
CPDSA  set  about  its  task  can  best  be 
Judged  by  the  following  Informative 
article  on  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs  by 
Philip  Abbott  Luce. 

Mr.  Luce  Is  especially  qualified  on  this 
subject  as  he  attended  the  convention  In 
San  Francisco  In  which  the  DuBois  Clubs 
organization  was  founded.  Formerly  a 
leader  of  the  New  Left  and  the  young 
Communists.  Philip  Luce  broke  with  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  In  January  1965. 
and  has  since  cooperated  with  various 
Government  agencies. 

The  foremost  claim  to  fame  of  the  Du 
Bois  Clubs  to  date  is,  of  course,  the  stu- 
dent demonstrations  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
in  September  1964.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  demonstration*  became 
»  serious  that  the  Governor  foimd  It 
necessary  to  clear  the  administration 
building  of  more  than  800  defiant  stu- 
dents who  had  entered  and  staged  a  sit- 
in  demonstration.  Many  arrests  were 
niade,  the  student  rebellion  received  in- 
ternational publicity,  and  the  Image  of 
a  great  cultural  Institution  received  ir- 
reparable damage. 

If  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs  organiza- 
tion is  finally  directed  to  register  as  a 
Communist  front.  It  will  lose  most  of  Its 
effectiveness  and  will  In  all  probability 
«o  out  of  existence.  But.  as  sure  as  night 
lollows  day.  another  front,  devised  to  at- 
tract American  youth,  will  replace  It. 

This  fiexlbility  of  the  CPUSA  provides 
still  another  cogent  argument  for  pro- 
viding our  youth  with  responsible  courses 
to  the  philosophy,  strategy  and  tactics  of 
the  International  Communist  movement 
»s  advocated  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
joctation.  the  American  Legion,  the  Na- 
tlMial  Education  Association,  and  others 
*no  are  interested  In  the  future  welfare 
w  our  Nation. 


For  the  information  of  my  fellow 
Members  and  the  many  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  place  the 
very  timely  aitlcle  "Du  Bois  Clubs:  The 
Making  of  a  Communist  Front."  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point: 

Dubois  Clttbs:  Ths  Maxino  or  a 

COIUCTTMIST  PaONT 

(By  PhllUp  Abbott  Luce) 
On  March  4,  1966.  Attorney  General  Nich- 
olas Katzenbach  instituted  action  against 
the  DuBols  Clubs  of  America  to  force  them 
to  register  as  a  Communist-front  operation 
as  defined  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mc- 
Carran  Internal  Security  Act. 

According  to  the  McCarran  Act  the  DuBols 
Clubs  and  the  Department  of  Justice  are  now 
obliged  to  appear  before  a  hearing  examiner 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
If  the  SACB  agrees  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  DuBols  Clubs  are  really  an  In- 
strument of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  then  cite  the  clubs  as 
a  Communist-front  organization  and  the 
provisions  of  the  McCarran  Act  relating  to 
such  organizations  will  become  operative. 

These  provisions  Include  the  registration 
of  the  organization  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  public  listing  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization,  the  labeling  of  its  literature  as 
Communist  and  other  actions  designed  to 
Inform  anyone  coming  into  contact  with  the 
DuBois  Clubs  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
Communist  apparatus. 

The  action  by  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach Is  the  culmination  of  concerted  efforts 
on  the  part  of  a  niimber  of  governmental 
agencies  and  officials,  especially  J.  Eklgar 
Hoover  and  the  PBI.  to  Identify  the  DuBois 
Clubs  as  a  Communist  group.  Now  that  the 
DuBols  Clubs  win  have  to  appear  before  the 
SACB.  there  is  no  question  that  the  spot- 
light of  truth  will  destroy  the  lies  perpetrated 
by  their  leadership  that  they  were  not  Com- 
munist controlled.  They  have  gone  so  far  In 
their  denial  tactics  that  Mike  Meyerson,  a 
DuBols  leader,  has  noted.  "Today,  the  DuBols 
Clubs  are  very  much  a  part  of.  well,  the 
■Pepsi  Generation.'  "  That  in  Itself  U  a  sober- 
ing thought. 

The  DuBols  Clubs  of  America  were  officially 
organized  at  a  convention  in  San  Prancisco 
held  over  the  weekend  of  June  19,  20.  and  21. 
1964.  According  to  a  preconvention  docu- 
ment, however,  a  DuBols  Club  had  been  in 
existence  in  Berkeley  for  3  years.  The  docu- 
ment went  on  to  state  that  it  was  formed  as 
a  "small  semlclandestlne"  group. 

The  DuBois  Clubs  have  since  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  organiza- 
tions on  the  so-called  New  Left.  But  In 
reality  the  only  thing  new  about  the  DuBols 
Clubs  Is  the  name,  because  the  politics  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Old  Left:  the  left  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

The  CommurUst  Party.  VSJi..  has  always 
tried  to  influence  and  propagandize  students 
and  has  created  a  number  of  Communist 
organizations  to  try  to  achieve  this  end. 
The  ■young  Communist  League,  the  Labor 
Youth  League,  the  American  Student  Union, 
the  Progressive  Youth  Organizing  Committee 
and  Advance  Youth  Organization  are  a  few 
examples  of  groups  operating  under  Commu- 
nist Party  control.  Just  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  DuBols  group,  the  CPUSA  set  up 
the  Progressive  Youth  Organizing  Committee 
(PYOC)  as  a  national  youth  organization 
and  Advance  as  a  New  York  City  youth  club. 
As  might  be  assumed,  many  of  the  persons 
surrounding  both  PYOC  and  Advance  have 
appeared  in  the  DuBois  Clubs.  PYOC  was 
founded  in  Chicago  In  December  1960.  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays.  This  meeting 
was  controlled  by  Danny  Rubin  (then  29 
years  old),  a  long-time  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  who  was  the  Communists'  na- 
tional youth  director  at  that  time.     Rubin 
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has  since  risen  to  the  auspicious  role  of  na- 
tional admlnlstraUve  secretary  and  has  also 
served  as  editor  of  a  newsletter  called  Com- 
munist Viewpoint. 

The  meeting  in  Chicago  also  found  two 
other  young  Communists  taking  a  lead  role. 
Mrs.  Alva  Buxenbaum  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  newly  formed  PYOC;  she  was  then, 
and  is  today,  a  member  of  the  CPUSA.  The 
role  of  vice  chairman  and  executive  secre- 
tary went  to  Marvin  Markman.  who  has  for 
years  been  a  Communist  Party  functionary 
operating  out  of  their  office  on  26th  Street  in 
New  York  City.  In  fact.  Markman  has  al- 
ready been  called  before  the  SACB  because  he 
failed  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  under  the  provisions  of  the 
McCarran  Act. 

Just  as  the  DuBola  Clubs  have  denied  their 
Communist  heritage,  so  PYOC  also  engaged 
In  the  same  deception.  Mrs.  Buxenbaum. 
speaking  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  tried  to 
create  the  illusion  that  PYOC  was  an  "In- 
dependent" organization.  She  said  in  part 
that  "Hoover  and  his  friends  would  like  to 
prevent  this  conference  from  taking  place. 
Every  method  is  being  used.  He  is  trying  to 
divide  by  Injecting  a  false  issue.  His  charges 
of  secret  Communist  meetings  and  Commu- 
nist control  are  obviously  ludicrous." 

The  charges  may  have  been  "ludicrous"  to 
Mrs.  Buxenbaum.  but  they  were  proved  true 
In  sworn  testimony  before  the  SACB  during 
the  Investigation  that  culminated  in  desig- 
nating Advance  a  "Communist-front"  oper- 
ation. 

It  has  now  been  thoroughly  established 
that  at  a  number  of  closed-door  Communist 
Party  meetings,  beginning  in  AprU  1950. 
leaders  of  the  party  urged  the  setting  up  of 
a  new  Communist  youth  organization.  By 
November  6,  1969.  the  issue  was  being  dis- 
cuaeed  at  the  New  York  County  Commimlst 
Party  committee  meetings  and  the  whole 
question  was  raised  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party.  United  States 
of  America,  during  December  1969. 

PYOC  never  managed  to  grow  out  of  Its 
original  shell  and  few  students  even  knew  It 
existed  before  it  folded  up  when  Advance  fell 
under  the  SACB  ax.  Advance  never  grew  to 
more  than  200  members  and  was  always 
tightly  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party. 
United  SUtes  of  America.  When  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  moved  against  Advance  in 
January  1963.  the  organization  was  headed 
by  Marvin  Markman  and  Mike  Stein,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Youth  CommlsBlon  of  the  Communist  Party. 
The  first  immediate  effect  of  the  Attorney 
General's  action  In  1963  was  a  membership 
panic  followed  closely  by  the  Impossibility  of 
recruitment;  few  students  with  any  sense 
would  knowingly  Join  an  organization  about 
to  be  proscribed  by  the  Government. 

Following  the  SACB's  designation  of  Ad- 
vance as  a  front,  the  group  passed  from  the 
scene,  but  the  same  leadership  personnel 
then  began  to  help  lay  the  plans  for  the 
formation  of  the  DuBols  Clubs.  And.  just 
as  Is  now  happening,  a  number  of  liberals  Im- 
mediately began  to  scream  about  the  return 
of  McCarthylsm.  totally  ignoring  the  find- 
ings of  the  SACB  in  the  Advance  case. 
Among  the  board's  conclusions: 

"Based  on  the  findings  made  herein  and 
on  the  record  as  a  whole,  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates to  estabiuh  that  respondent  (Ad- 
vance), a  new  Marxist-Leninist  youth  orga- 
nization, was  created  by  the  Communist 
Party.  One  purpose  of  the  organization  was 
to  indoctrinate  youths  in  Marxist-Leninist 
political  phUosophy  and  thereby  provide  a 
source  from  which  the  party  could  draw 
recrxilts: 

"To  Insure  that  the  Marxist  youth  orga- 
nization would  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  party's  program,  the  IndlvlduaU  who 
became  the  principal  officers  •  •  •  were  pre- 
dominantly members  of  tbe  Communlsl 
Party. 
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raia  new  jKmUt  ptHtp  gkv*  kid  umI  sup- 
p-.r'  nor  aalj  Xjo  tb*  poUcics  of  tba  Com- 
iaur.>t  Pairty  bot  to  ttatt  P*r^  ttMtl  la  Uikt 

:  r!  a  fertile  flpld  for  recraltnwnt  wj 

h f»D<.:ideiit  Is,  '.rif -"i./re.  foxiad  to  be  • 
C  xnmuitist-tront  orfaaiaatlan." 

No  »o-;r.er  bad  ibe  Attcntcy  Oener«l  b«- 
ir..-  Li:3  i  i  -n  agnl— t  tbe  AdT&oce  ores- 
r  .rjii.  n  :;;.4n  th*  tea«ler«tUp  ol  the  Com- 
mumst  Party  <et  about  or^anlzlnf  a  replace- 
ment. Tbe  ratmlnatton  of  tbcae  p^kiis  was 
-Jae  formatloa  of  tlie  DuBoia  Cluba  ot 
Ani  erica. 

Wbat  went  an  at  tbe  aan  PratBClaeo  f  ouimI- 
Ing  ccmventloti  abonld  be  wiough  rrldence 
tor  BLoyaae  wbo  ctoiibts  tbc  Commtmlst  Party 
set  up  and  controls  the  DuBoli  Cloba. 

A  stateTTK^t  waa  (UatrUyirted  duzlnK  the 
re«r -stra-u  II  f  the  dalecMtH  wblcb  decbDwd 
•.;i,ir.  -fte  cor  .»Titiori  w«*  called  by  "a  gro'jp 
r>f  vcun.;  prv  p>  v^io  felt  that  BoclaUat  al- 
•,*r-.  »u  es  n  ■is:  t  azplorad  tf  thta  country 
:s  u  «c.Te  oressi.  ..-  political,  social,  and  cco- 
n  mu?  or,  b!*r!.'i  Th«  re««  of  tbe  rcglstra- 
:■.'  i:  >'.a-.fin»  -.  r»»a  uke  It  waa  wlttan  by 
c  .s  H.^:. 

"1  T*-..s  '^clon  can  best  St  -  •  •••  -ma 
In    an    i  rr  »r>heTe    of   peecf-  .  i  ,  --i-:*. 

disarmament,   and    nreedom   lea    ali   peoples 
throuKhoat  the  world 

~2  Tbeae  soTatlona  will  be  reached  mainly 
througb  tbe  imtted  efforts  ctf  all  democratic 
eiementa  in  oar  country  and  particularly 
tbrougb  tbe  unity  of  Ke^o  aod  wbKs  Ameri- 
cans and  all  oiher  minority  groups. 

"3.  It  Is  the  wurklnff  people  o*  our  country 
throTjyb  tbetr  or^nlsatlons,  wbaterer  tlwtr 
present  dtfflcultleB.  who  wUl  ultimately  be 
the  dedsiTe  force  In  meeting  our  preoslng 
3'"~lal  and  eeoooinlc  needs. 

•4.  The  greatest  danger  to  Aanertcan  de- 
mocracy eoiaee  from  the  racist  and  rlghtwlng 
forces  acting  In  alliance  witii  tbe  most  re- 
actionary sectiona  of  the  economic  power 
structure. 

"5  The  moet  effeetlTe  tool  used  in  tbe 
flght  against  social  progreaa  hae  been  the 
diTlstTe  weapon  of  antlcommuBlsm.  This 
weapon  must  not  he  need  to  spMt  young  peo- 
ple as  it  has  In  the  pest  " 

This  1964  founding  convention  was  heW 
In  the  hall  owned  by  Harry  Bridges'  union 
•the  IiitematlotiaJ  Longshoremen's  and 
w.irehousemen's  Union  ►  which  has  a  long 
record  of  Commtmlst  aflUlstlona.  Commu- 
nist Party  control  orer  the  convention  was 
obvious  from  Its  inception  r 

Alva  Burenbauna  wae  seated  on  tbe  stage 
next  to  Marvin  Markman  and  they  were  con- 
■picuous  In  theft-  strongarm  attempts  to 
squelch  atj  opposition  to  the  preralllng  Com- 
munist Party  "line":  Mike  Zagarrtl.  who  Is 
presently  the  r>atlonal  youth  dh'ector  of  the 
CPU3A.  wae  In  charge  of  the  delegatloo  from 
Wew  Tork  City  <moet  of  whom  were  former 
Tiembers  of  Adrmncei  ;  lugene  Dennia  Jr., 
ion  of  the  late  chairman  of  the  CTVSA. 
beaded  the  de legation  rrocn  Wisconsin;  Be»- 
tlna  Aptheker,  who  Is  the  daughter  of  the 
Communist  Party  theoretician  and  recent 
traTeler  to  Worth  Vietnam  and  who  bae  since 
publicly  proclaimed  berself  a  iiwibIih  of  tbe 
Communist  Party,  was  one  at  tbe  leaders  of 
the  Berkeley  contingent.  Carl  Blolce.  a  mem- 
l>er  or  tbe  CPUSA,  took  a  leading  role  at  the 
convent:  n  Biolee  la  now  editor  ot  the 
DuBota  .iiAifiiine,  Insurgent,  but  be  prerl. 
a  :.i:.  .«.:  .-.  a  writer  for  People's  World. 
ir.f     ;ffl>  .rt        rjmmxinlst  Party  organ  on  tbe 

r^^.e  invited  "obaerrers"  to  this  eanvention 
iiLciuded  Al  Rtfhmond.  edltar  or  People's 
World:  Dougtaa  Wachter.  a  it  lagali  to  the 
1959  national  convention  of  the  CPtJSA.  a 
star  of  tbe  moTte  OperatkM  AboUUoa  and 
now  a  photograptaer  foe  Insurgeat;  Roscoe 
Prorv>r.  a  meanhni  of  tbe  Communist  Party 
National  C^xnoalitee.  and  Mickey  Lun«. 
ebalrman  of  the  Oommanlat  Party  of  nortbt- 
ern  California. 


Bat  through  It  all  tbe  DwBola  leadaiahlp 
continued  to  proclaim  Its  "Independence." 

In  order  to  Insure  that  nothing  went  wrong 
th£  Ctomznnntsta  Insisted  that  a  "weighted" 
voting  syateia  be  vaed  at  tbe  convention, 
tberefer  guanurteetBg  tbo  aocep«aace  ctf  ttaretr 
"line."  (The  Comxntiniati  were  fcArtnl  that 
the  ultraleXt^Prosceaalve  Labor  and  the 
TrotAkylat  Youn«  SncUlUt  Alliance — might 
try  to  take  over  the  convention.) 

The  voting  procedure  the  Oommunlst 
Pt>rty  set  up  gave  some  40  people  from  New 
York  City  and  Wiscoaelii.  tbe  majority  ctf 
whom  were  past  members  ot  Advance  and 
PTOC.  the  power  to  deckle  emy  queetton. 
Tbe  method  was  simple:  the  delegates  fkom 
San  Francisco  got  one  vote  apiece,  those  from 
tbe  BMt  got  throe  -.xte*.  and  tt^t  WI«sonsln 
group  got  six  vocea  apiece.  Therefore,  on  a 
close  vote  (tbe  "dvll  liberties  "  report  wae 
cvrted  338  to  XS)  the  Communist  Party 
poaltlon  was  assured  of  baring  nearly  150 
votes  before  anyone  from  CaUfomls  even 
cast  his  ballot. 

Added  to  this  was  the  tact  that  the  ruling 
otlgarcby  at  tbe  coBventlott  refused  to  allow 
any  minority  reporta  to  be  brought  out  of 
tne  various  nrsnmtttees  (dvU  Ubertlea,  dvU 
rights,  peace,  etc.i  and  the  only  Issues  that 
tbe  delegates  could  vote  on  were  those  al- 
ready apjproTCd  by  the  party  representatlvea. 
On  Sunday.  June  ai.  tbe  organization 
llnaUy  voted  to  name  l\«eU'  the  DuBoU  Clubs 
of  America.  ThM  aame  comes  from  Eur. 
W.  B.  B.  DuBote.  wfao  founded  the  NAACP 
and  later,  at  the  age  of  83,  from  tbe  safety  of 
Ohano.  loined  tbe  American  Communist 
Party.  The  name  of  both  tbe  organization 
and  the  man  are  not.  Incidentally,  pro- 
nounced as  In  kta«  French  but  rather  "dub- 
ttoys." 

Tbe  two  sparkplugs  on  Um  west  coast  for 
this  convention  were  the  silUlonalre  sons  of 
Vlorent  HalUnan,  who  ooce  ran  for  Presi- 
dent ol  tbe  United  States  on  tbe  Ul-fated 
Pro^asalve  Par\y  ticket.  Terence  ^Kayo) 
and  Matthew  (Dynai&lte)  Haiiir>«n  combined 
thalr  own  money  with  tbat  of  the  Commiv- 
nlat  Party  and  are  credited  with  a  Uod's  ahare 
of  tbe  respoQslbUlty  (or  tbe  convention. 

"Kayo"  Is  the  national  organizing  secre- 
tary of  the  DuBols  Clubs  and  "Dynamite" 
was  elected  educational  director  during  the 
Labor  Dny  weekend  In  IMS.  Their  nlck- 
nsmes  are  a  result  of  vbeli  pugnacious  and 
often  violent  temperamenta.  A  third  brotb- 
ar,  Patrick.  Is  presently  representing  the  Du- 
Bols Clubs  as  their  couxisel. 

Among  the  many  DuBols  Club  leaders  who 
arose  from  this  1M4  convention  was  Michael 
Myerson.  a  24-year-old  Callfornlan  who  has 
been  touted  as  being  groomed  for  future 
leadership  in  the  CPDSA. 

Myerson,  who  previously  headed  tbe  \JJS. 
contingent  to  tbe  1962  summer  Communist 
Youth  FesUval  held  In  Helsinki.  Finland, 
was  assigned  as  International  secretary  of  tbe 
DuBols  Clubs  In  September  1965  he  trav- 
eled to  North  Vietnam  In  violation  of  State 
Department  regulations  and  has  since  had 
his  p>assport  Invalidated. 

The  first  president  of  tbe  DuBols  Clubs 
was  Phil  Davis,  who  went  to  school  In  Mlcb- 
Igaji  and  Cailforoia.  Davis  attended  a 
CPUSA  recruiting  school  In  October  1962. 
In  tbe  summer  of  ISSS.  be  traveled  to  France 
to  discuss  the  abortive  World  Youth  Festival 
scheduled  for  Algeria  prior  to  tbe  coup  there. 
While  In  Europe,  Davis  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  sending  Americans  to  North 
Vietnam  and  of  affiliating  the  DtiBols  Clubs 
with  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth,  although  ruch  a  move  could  easily 
be  In  violation  of  Federal  statutes.  Davis 
has  since  been  replaced  by  Hugh  Sterling 
POwler  II,  a  20-year-old  student  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Tbe  DuBols  Clubs  had  some  Immediate 
success  In  California  and  later  managed  to 
set  up  some  chapters  on  the  east  coast.  They 
dala  a  membership  of  3.500,  but  this  is  cer- 


tainly exaggwated.  WhaUver  tbelr  member 
ship,  the  DuBola  Clubs  did  manage  to  piai 
a  significant  role  In  the  Berkeley  fret 
speech"  battle  and  ensuing  riots.  The  story 
of  Berkeley  has  already  been  well  docu- 
manted  and  the  13th  report  of  tbe  CaUTornta 
Un-Amerlcau  Activities  Committee  gives  a 
cc»mpiete  picture  of  the  role  of  the  Com- 
munists In  spurring  on  these  riots. 

Following  Berkeley,  the  DuBols  CTubs 
turned  their  attention  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. In  combined  efforts  with  Students  (or 
a  Democratic  Society  and  Progressive  Labor 
the  DuBols  Clubs  have  picketed,  demon- 
strated and  shouted  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troope  from  Vietnam. 

Naturally,  the  DuBols  organization  has  a 
veeted  Intereet  in  seeing  the  United  States 
out  of  Vietnam  and  the  Oommunlsts  In 
power  In  that  country.  Alva  Baxenbsnm 
sumjined  this  up  at  the  New  York  DuBoU 
Clubs  conference  In  December  1964.  when  shs 
said.  "World  peace  demands  an  ln_medlat« 
cease-flre  and  withdrawal  of  American 
troope." 

The  most  successful  venture  for  the  Du- 
BoU Clubs  on  tbe  east  coast  has  as  yet  gone 
unpubUclaed.  although  it  la  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  a  few  leftwlngers  can  do  to 
a  college. 

At  New  Palta  State  University  In  Hew 
York  the  DuBc^s  Clubs  have  set  up  a  sraall 
chapter  which  has  succeeded  tn  turning  ths 
campus  upaftds  down.  On  a  nM&lIcr  scale 
this  Is  another  Berkeley,  with  the  stiMlenti 
demanding  more  and  more  from  tbe  admn- 
Istratlon  and  with  a  college  president  appar- 
ently unwilling  to  strike  down  the  rebemoa 

The  DuBoisers  at  New  Palta  are  now  de- 
manding that  the  students  decide  their  ova 
course  schedules  without  any  IntofeMDCt 
and  that  the  students  decide  bow  many  cred- 
its are  needed  for  an  Individual  to  graduate 
Conditions  at  New  Palta  have  deterUratwl 
to  the  point  where  communications  between 
the  administration  and  the  student  radicals 
are  almoat  nonexistent. 

Since  Its  founding  tbe  DuBols  Clubs  bevf 
been  of  primary  Interest  to  tbe  Commsntot 
Party.  U.S-A.  The  sunomer  of  1»«6  found 
DuBols  members  spending  theii  full  tlat 
organizing.  They  were  paid  a  salary  of  |3« 
a  week  ftom  the  Communist  Party  coffen. 

Early  that  summer,  the  CPT75A  also  con- 
ducted a  secret  training  scbool  for  some  75 
young  comrades  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  at  Camp  Mldvale  In  Rlngwood,  IJ. 
about  35  miles  from  New  York  City.  At  tkb 
school  the  young  radicals  studied  Marrlm- 
Leninifim  and  political  tactics. 

Security  was  at  a  maximum.  The  student* 
were  not  aDowed  to  communicate  with  the 
outside  world.  No  phone  calls,  either  incom- 
ing or  outgoing,  were  permitted.  StudenU 
were  not  allowed  to  send  letters  from  the 
camp  and,  as  an  added  sectuity  measure, 
only  tbe  first  names  of  tboee  assembled  were 
used. 

Among  the  teachers  at  this  school  vere 
Gus  Hall.  Hy  Lamer.  Clyde  LIghtfoot.  Henrr 
Winston.  Jftmes  Jackson.  Herbert  Aptheker 
and  Betty  Gannett,  all  of  whom  are  leader* 
in  the  CPUSA.  Mike  Zagarcll,  the  national 
youth  director  of  the  party,  also  taught  s 
class,  as  did  Marvin  Markman  and  Alvt 
Buxenbaum. 

Hy  Lumer  claimed  at  the  end  of  the  2-weel 
session  that  because  such  a  group  of  promis- 
ing young  Communists  had  been  brought 
togetber  under  one  ropf .  those  who  are  prone 
to  consider  tbe  CPUBA  an  aging  group  with 
little  or  no  future  are  wrong. 

The  DuBois  Clubs  ended  up  tbe  summer 
with  another  secret  meeting  with  top  lead- 
ers of  the  CPUSA. 

This  pre-scbool-year  assembly  was  held  on 
a  farm  tn  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  Ind  .  cer- 
tainly a  remote  enough  spot  to  be  missed  bT 
tbe  mass  media  and,  tbe  participants  hoped 
tbe  Federal  Govemnoent.  This  4-day  meet- 
ing was  conducted  In  the  same  secret  man- 
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ner  as  the  one  held  earlier  In  New  Jersey. 
Again,  only  first  names  were  used,  although 
tbls  practice  was  somewhat  absurd,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  everyone  knew  everyone 
else- 
Four  of  the  top  five  leaders  of  tbe  DuBols 
Clubs  met  with  Que  Hall,  Mike  Zagarell  and 
other  leading  functionaries  of  the  CPUSA. 
Hall  told  the  participants  of  plans  to  increase 
the  protests  against  American  involvement  In 
Vietnam  and  reiterated  the  "line"  of  the 
CPUSA  regarding  the  "inevitable"  defeat  of 
tbe  United  States  In  southeast  Asia. 

Then,  to  the  surprise  of  almost  everyone 
present,  Hall  launched  into  a  lengthy  criti- 
cism of  the  DuBois  Clubs  for  being  too  sec- 
tarian. He  complained  that  they  were  ap- 
pearing to  be  merely  an  adjunct  of  tbe 
CPUSA  (which  of  course  they  are)  and  sug- 
gested that  they  attempt  to  alter  their  pub- 
lic Image  by  "broadening"  both  their  leader- 
ship and  membership,  Then  speaking  as  if 
he  suffered  from  delusions  of  grandeur.  Hall 
proposed  that  the  DuBols  Clubs  expand  their 
membership  to  a  total  of  50,000  members 
within  a  year. 

When  tbe  U.S.  Attorney  General  announced 
the  SACB  action  against  the  DuBols  groups, 
•everal  events  happened  almost  simultane- 
ously. 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  the  DuBols 
Clubs,  which  also  served  as  national  head- 
quarters, was  mysteriously  destroyed  by  a 
bomb  blast  some  27  hours  after  the  Katzen- 
bach  statement.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
DuBols  Clubs  had  no  records  or  flies  in  the 
building  at  the  time  of  the  blast  (contem- 
plating a  move  to  Chicago)  and  no  one  was 
In  the  structure  when  it  blew  up.  Half  an 
hour  before,  and  throughout  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  the  building  had  been  occupied  by 
DuBols  officials  and  friends.  They  all  hap- 
pened to  have  just  left  In  time  to  avoid  tbe 
dynamite  blast.  At  least  one  law  enforce* 
ment  agency  has  already  expressed  doubt 
that  the  blast  was  triggered  by  anyone  out- 
m*  of  the  DuBols  Clubs. 

Across  the  country  In  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
Tesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  the  DuBoisers 
»l»o  came  In  for  their  share  of  action  the  day 
ifter  they  had  been  fingered  as  Oommunlsts. 
Aod  just  as  the  Vietnlks  had  discovered  on 
October  16  when  they  were  attacked  In 
Berkeley  by  tbe  Hell's  Angels,  so  tbe  Du- 
Boisers have  now  learned  that  It  Is  better  not 
to  wake  up  some  elements  of  the  U.S.  public. 

In  Brooklyn  nearly  1.000  people  sur- 
rounded the  DuBols  chapter  hotise  and.  un- 
fortunately for  them,  members  gathered 
Inside  decided  to  try  to  leave  the  building 
before  the  police  arrived. 

When  the  DuBoisers  hit  the  streets  the 
P«ople  hit  them  and  in  a  bloody  conflict  a 
number  of  the  members  were  beaten  up.  Six 
DuBols  members  were  arrested:  three  for 
brandishing  knives  and  one  for  suddenly 
pulling  an  air  pistol  from  under  his  coat  and 
brandishing  it  at  the  crowd.  Of  course,  tbe 
DuBols  people  are  now  screaming  that  the 
police  failed  to  give  them  adequate  protec- 
tion. 

But  If  they  are  screaming  about  the 
Brooklyn  massacre,  they  are  beside  them- 
^Ives  with  the  action  of  Kateenbach.  Tbe 
Hallinans  are  claiming  that  tbe  membership 
Ml  increased,  but  all  the  existing  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  young 
P«ople  have  already  left  the  organization 
»nd  that  only  one  new  member  has  been 
publicly  admitted.  Staughton  Lynd.  who  Is 
neither  uncommitted  nor  a  youth,  has  pub- 
licly cast  his  lot  with  tbe  DuBols  people 
"»  order  to  share  their  hour  of  grief. 

A  number  of  liberals  have  also  joined 
"»e  Worker  In  denouncing  the  Attorney  Oen- 
«^  «  action  as  "Red-baltlng."  A  member  of 
w*  New  York  City  CouncU,  Ted  Weiss,  the 
inluator  of  the  police  review  board  bill,  has 
*J»o  condemned  the  Attorney  General  foe 
picking  on   a  group   of   young  people   "be- 


cause they  oppose  the  war  In  Vietnam."  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  attacked  the 
Government  for  "suppressing  political  dis- 
sent." 

Undoubtedly,  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  conjunction  with  the  FBI  Is  In  a  position 
to  have  various  members  of  the  DuBols  Clulis 
testify  as  Government  witnesses  before  the 
SACB.  The  attorney  general  would  never 
have  taken  these  steps  If  he  were  not  certain 
that  he  possessed  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  control  that  the  CPUSA  Influenced  over 
the  DuBols  groups. 

And  no  matter  bow  loudly  the  "com- 
rades" In  the  CP  shout  their  innocence,  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  DuBols  Clube  are 
about  as  Independent  of  Communist  party 
control  as  COPK  Is  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

"New   Lxtt"  Jtritps  to  CLtJss'  OcrxNsz 

Within  hours  of  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach's  crackdown  on  tbe  VI XS. 
DuBols  Clube  as  a  Communist  front,  the 
group  had  received  statements  of  support 
from  almost  every  organization  on  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  "New  Left. "  Among 
the  more  prominent  "peace"  or  clvU  rights 
leaders  who  have  spoken  out  are : 

Elizabeth  Sutherland,  director  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  who  pledged  solidarity 
with  DuBois  Club  leaders. 

SNCC  Chairman  John  Lewis. 

Georgia's  controversial  Jtillan  Bond. 

The  Reverend  James  Bevel,  high-ranking 
official  of  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilson,  head  of  Women 
Strike  for  Peace. 

Pacifist  A.  J.  Muste,  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

David  Delllnger,  editor  of  Liberation 
magazine. 

Clark  Kissinger,  an  official  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society. 

D17B01SERS  REOcrvx  Hastt  Instxcctions 

Within  hours  of  the  March  6  bombing  of 
the  DuBols  Clubs'  San  Francisco  head- 
quarters, these  orders  were  sent  special  de- 
livery to  local  units  of  the  DuBols  Club  across 
the  country: 

"1.  All  areas  should  call  press  conferences. 
Read  the  national  office  press  release  (en- 
closed)  or  write  your  own. 

(The  enclosed  press  release  Included  an 
attack  against  the  McCarran  Act's  registra- 
tion provisions,  a  denunciation  of  the  bomb- 
ing as  the  work  of  rightists  and  a  plea  that 
leftists  not  "fall  Into  the  trap  laid  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  begin  batting  our- 
selves" by   falling  to  defend   Oommunlsts.) 

"2.  Set  up  tables  on  campuses,  or  In  com- 
munities If  possible,  to  register  people  as 
members  of  the  DuBois  Club  In  protest 
against  (the)  registration  petition. 

"3.  Approach  prominent  Individuals  to  Join 
the  DuBols  Club  as  a  symbolic  act  of  protest. 

"4.  Approach  prominent  Individuals  and 
organizations  to  Issue  statements  of  support 
for  our  organization. 

"6.  Hold  rallies  at  local  Federal  buildings 
this  Sunday  (Mar.  13)  to  protest  the  attack 
on  the  DuBols  Club  and  the  antiwar  move- 
ment." 


TRAINING  A  KEY  TO  SOLVING 
MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  xmemployment  rate  Is  now  at  the  low- 
est point  In  many  years,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  this  partly  Is  the  result  of  war, 
we  must  not  be  lulled  Into  a  sense  of  com- 
placency about  the  future  peacetime 
manpower  outlook.  For  one  thing,  the 
difficult  problem  of  matching  available 
manpower  with  the  jobs  needed  to  be 
filled  Is  likely  to  become  worse  In  the 
future.  While  the  Nation's  total  labor 
force  is  expected  to  grow  at  a  50-percent 
greater  rate  between  now  and  1970  than 
It  has  over  the  past  6  years,  the  number 
of  male  workers  aged  35  to  44  will  de- 
cline substantially  the  same  period. 
This  Indicates  that  a  severe  shortage  of 
experienced  key  personnel  may  well  de- 
velop. 

Changes  in  the  overall  structure  of  the 
demand  for  labor  may  also  strain  the 
labor  market.  White  collar  employ- 
ment as  well  as  employment  of  service 
and  similar  workers  is  expected  to 
increase  very  substantially.  These 
changes  will  put  high  demand  on  work- 
ers with  relatively  high  educational  qual- 
i^catlons,  that  Is,  high  school  graduates 
and  above.  It  Is  essential  that  trained 
manpower  be  available  to  fill  this  de- 
mand if  our  economy  is  to  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

The  best  way  to  meet  these  employ- 
ment demands  is  for  the  Government  to 
aid  the  further  development  of  training 
and  retraining  programs  to  fit  workers 
Into  available  jobs.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
pr(xluce  low  unemployment  now  and  rest 
on  our  laurels,  expecting  the  future  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Now  Ls  the  time  to 
Insure  that  harmful  labor  shortages  do 
not  develc^  which  could  drastically  cur- 
tail economic  growth. 

An  article  in  the  March  15  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  our  economy  may  be 
facing  in  the  years  ahead.  This  article 
also  takes  note  of  a  development  that 
the  administration's  delay  In  creating 
adequate  manpower  training  and  re- 
training facilities  may  turn  into  a  seri- 
ous problem  In  the  near  future.  The 
current  high  Investment  In  modem  fa- 
cilities and  cost-cutting  machinery  is 
likely  to  make  present  marginal  hirees 
highly  expendable.  The  fear  is  that  the 
current  hiring  of  workers  with  only  mar- 
ginal skills,  along  with  increasingly  ur- 
gent efforts  to  fill  present  skilled  man- 
power gaps,  is  building  extra  Imbalances 
Into  the  economy.  Should  the  economy 
turn  downward,  a  quick  reversal  of  the 
recently  declining  unemployment  rate 
may  result  as  these  workers  are  let  go. 

I    ask    imanimous    consent    that   the 
aforesaid  article  be  included  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 
Labor  LxTTXm:    A   Special   News   Repoit  on 

Pkopi^  and  THEts  Jobs  in  OmcEs,  Fields, 

AND    FaCTOBIBS 

A  look  at  employment  statistics  now  being 
examined  by  President  Johnson  and  his  aids 
gives  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  depth 
of  administration  concern  over  prospects  for 
maintaining  a  balanced  economic  expan- 
sion. 

The  figures'  clear  message:  Trouble  lies 
ahead.  In  the  next  8  years  there's  likely 
to  be  a  constantly  Increasing  strain  to  match 
available  manpower  with  the  jobs  needed 
to  be  filled — assuming  an  orderly  business 
expansion. 
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Juol  beceaUt  th*  luifsce  !•  »  mate  otaX- 
nous  note;  If  the  economy  falters,  the  Im- 
balance betwen  avaJlablc  wmfcet«  «n<J  Jot) 
„^,^„„.^  ^,:,  q<i>ck}y  plvmgt  the  Katlon 
o^<'<  .nu>  -.nr  uun*  MaaptMMT  •orptva  prot>- 
lem  from  wtiicJl  tt  hai<  b^ruT  tc-  rniTg» 
*ft«r  i  y«*n  of  eoatlnuou.   '■'!.'  n    <.  growtb 

The  rrnntf1<nli'n  fourth  aanuai  nl^pow- 
er  report  to  Congreaa.  (ubmittcd  Ust  Nveek, 
coat&lns  wme  little  noted  but  hlg^hlyS^e- 
veAUng  projectloiu  of  labor  force  grcnrlb, 
occnpatlonal  changes  and  rate*  ot  econoaHe 
exp«nalon  corwhtered  neeeasary  for  th«  (»»- 
8lrM  stability  and  iMftrty  full  amplOTtnent 
d-irlne  the  next  5  7««n. 

FTCOn  aow  imtU  1770.  the  Ifa%lon'«  U>UU 
labor  fore*  la  expected  to  (bow  an  aver- 
age LncreoBe  of  1  5  mllUon  a  year,  some  50 
percent  greater  than  the  rate  In  the  pa«t 
5  years  and  nearry  doable  that  of  the  1980'b. 
Teenage  and  youn^r  adult  worhei*  and  work- 
aeekers  are  due  to  rise  by  an  average  of 
700.000  a  yaar,  about  49  percent  of  tbe  en- 
ura  latKir  fore*  Increaae:  thU  la  far  graat- 
er   than   the  rlaa  tctc  any  other  age  grotip. 

While  youB^atera  pour  In  at  the  bottom  of 
the  labor  force,  other  age  groups  will  be 
increaalng  much  more  slowly.  A  danger  sig- 
nal for  employers:  The  number  of  male 
workers  aged  S8  to  44  win  decltne  subetan- 
riatiy  between  now  and  19TO.  averaging  a 
irop  of  tlS.OOO  a  year.  Because  this  group 
la  an  tmpcrtant  souroe  of  manpower  for  mld- 
dle-m«aagement  and  other  highly  reapou- 
Blble  and  skilled  K><3a.  a  shortage  of  key  per- 
sonnel could  develop. 

Hence  employers  will  probably  have  to  turn 
to  the  brighter  young  workers,  women,  and 
experleneed  older  workers  to  fill  gape  In  qual- 
ity manpower  Age  Itmtts  and  early  retire- 
ment plana  seem  lUtely  to  undergo  more 
ca.-eful  icrntlny. 

For  new  work  seekera  and  for  many  al- 
ready working.  Job  opportunltlea  In  the  next 
iiMli  decade  wUl  be  aharply  changing  under 
a  variety  of  pre&suree.  Becent  shifts  In  the 
occupational  structure  of  the  work  force  win 
be  accentuated.  White-collar  employmerrt 
growth  win  be  accelerating:  State  and  local 
government  ]oba  will  Increase  by  nearly  one- 
'.hlrtL  to  more  tb&n  10  mllllati.  Service  and 
similar  workers.  Including  cooks,  barbers. 
nocpltal  Bttendanta,  and  building  service  em- 
ployees, are  expected  to  rise  nearly  25  percent. 
Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  transpor- 
tation and  public  ntftltlea,  and  retail  trade 
employment  will  show  gains  of  12  to  15  per- 
cent. Constrnctkm  will  be  the  only  goods- 
producing  Industry  to  show  a  comparable 
gain:  manufacturtng  )oba  will  rise  only  & 
percent. 

These  changee  will  put  high  demand  on 
workera  with  relatively  high  educatlonai 
quaUfLcaUooa  (high  school  graduates  and 
above).  As  projected  by  the  manpower  re- 
port, the  recpjtrements  of  the  1970  economy 
(aaaumlng  a  3-perrent  unemplovment  rat* 
la  achieved)  wUI  be  for  3  million  additional 
profwaetnnal.  technical,  and  kindred  workers: 
it's  Sgured  this  sector  will  be  the  most  rap- 
Idly  growing,  partly  becaoa*  of  growth  In 
research  and  development,  partly  because  of 
added  concentration  on  urban  rebuilding 
and  rehabilitation  which  will  require  many 
more  city  planners,  engineers,  architects, 
social  scientists,  teachers  and  the  like.  One 
Government  oOclal  calculates  that  In  med- 
k:lne  and  education.  Federal  and  State  goals 
win  entail  filling  10,000  Job*  a  month  for 
10  years. 

To  support  ai  BiUUon  Joba  by  1B70  (the 
nuoabei  ealculated  as  necessary  to  achieve 
i  percant  unemployment  i.  it's  figured,  would 
require  an  annual  average  growth  of  4^ 
percent  In  the  Nation's  real  total  output 
(adjusted  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  price 
changes  t  over  the  next  few  years.  Though 
such  growth,  would  be  lesa  than  the  5<4  per- 
cent supecpace  of  the  ptaat  2  years.  It  would 
D«   well   &bov-«   the  average  S^  p*e«ent  for 


th»  whole  period  since  ia47.  Kven  a  4  per- 
cent average  rate  would  mean  some  b\illdup 
In  unemployment,  some  Federal  economists 
assert. 

Uncertalntiea  and  laa:xmde rabies  abound, 
of  course.  It's  wocth  noting,  for  one  tiling, 
that  the  current  employment  boom  (with 
Jobholders  increasing  at  a  4-mlUlon  annual 
rate  during  the  past  2  months)  la  largely 
fueled  by  hiring  In  the  goods-producing  in- 
duatries.  In  turn  stimulated  by  consimaer 
buying  and  the  Vietnam  buildup  In  Govern- 
ment spending.  This  hiring  has  bitten  no- 
tably Into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  mar- 
ginal workers.  The  less  educated,  lees  skilled, 
the  elderly,  Negroes,  and  other  disadvantaged 
groups  are  benefiting.  But  the  reigning 
opinion  among  labor  experts  Is  that  "tt  can't 
keep  going  like  this." 

In  any  case,  other  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered: What  will  be  the  employment  hn- 
psMJt  of  a  tax  increase  tf  the  President  decides 
on*  Is  neoded?  What  wUl  be  the  effect  when 
carrent  high  tnTestaacnt  kn  plant  and  equlp- 
iB*nt  brings  modem  fscinties  and  eoet-ctrt- 
tlng  machinery  in  line? 

In  the  latter  case,  the  likely  answer  la 
that  the  present  marginal  hlrees  will  be 
speedily  shucked.  At  any  rate,  some  econo- 
mists are  assuming  so.  They  fear  the  cur- 
rent hiring  of  these  workers,  along  with  In- 
creasingly urgent  efforts  to  Oil  present  skilled 
manpower  gaps.  Is  tHiUdlng  extra  lmb«Ianoea 
into  the  economy. 

Should  the  economy  turn  da>wnward  (a 
prospect  that  Federal  economists  empihatl- 
caUy  asaert  they  cannot  yet  see) .  It's  reasoned 
that  the  Impact  ot  Imbalances  in  the  labor 
force  would  quickly  re-rerse  the  recent  swift 
descent  of  the  unemployment  rate.  "The 
kkis,  tb*  Negroes,  the  older  workera — an  thoee 
who  have  become  the  last  hired  would  be 
tb*  first  fired."  says  one  Federal  economist. 
The  gloomy  prospect  seen  under  such  cir- 
cumstances: A  rapidly  rising  jobless  rate — 
John  Orimks. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omls  FMr.  Bob  WtlsoitI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoas  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Tliere  was  no  obJectkHi. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though czartst  absolutism  had  crumbled 
only  to  be  replaced  by  Red  tyranny  In 

1917.  the  vast  Eurasian  area  of  Russia 
was  still  beset  by  internal  chaos.  For 
what  had  been  held  together  by  force 
under  the  czars,  known  to  the  world  as 
Russia,  was  showing  the  true  ethnic  and 
cultural  divisions  by  the  uprlslngrs  of  the 
oppressed  peoples  so  lone  held  together 
In  an  uneasy  and  imnatural  political 
union.  The  new  Red  masters,  now  power 
heirs  to  the  old  order,  were  Interested  in 
preserving  an  oatwmrd  display  of  unity 
while  ionsolldatlng  their  hegemony  of 
power. 

Yet.  despite  the  application  of  force  by 
the  Bolsheviks  In  order  to  preserve  a 
false  status  quo  a.^  had  existed  under  the 
csmrs.  the  people  of  Byelorussia  pro- 
eUimed  their  independence  on  March  25. 

1918.  just  48  years  ago.  This  prodmma- 
tkMQ  was  not  born  of  an  ordinary  splinter 
group  held  tocetfaer  only  by  their  col- 
lective desire  for  self-agsrandizesnent  or 
a  groop  of  politiciU  opportunists  who  saw 
in  the  chaotic  conditions  of  Russia  the 


moment  to  strike  for  their  own  purposes. 
It  wais  not  even  a  new  movement  thought 
expedient  as  an  antithewis  to  chaos.  On 
the  oontrary.  In  the  act  of  proclaiming 
their  freedom,  the  Byelorussian  people 
were  manifesting  a  right  long  estabHahed 
by  the  precedents  and  Justified  by  the 
facts  of  history. 

The  Byelorussians  from  the  beginning 
of  their  history  have  developed  quite  in- 
dependently of  Russia.  By  the  13th  cen- 
tury, a  political  entity  had  been  achieved 
and  so  it  was  to  remain,  despite  severe 
tnala.  until  the  18th  century  when  it 
formed  a  union  with  Poland.  Unfor- 
tunately, under  the  partitions  of  Poland 
in  the  18th  century,  Byelorussia  was  in- 
corporated Into  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
is  interestiag  to  note  that  at  this  period  a 
revolt — organized  and  led  by  that  great 
friend  of  America.  Thaddeus  Koeclusko. 
was  attempted  and  failed.  Liberated 
agfain  by  the  French,  these  people  en- 
joyed a  brief  period  of  autonomy  only 
to  fall  tmder  the  Russian  yoke  again 
There  followed  the  cruel  pattern  of 
methodical  destruction  of  the  very  basics 
of  a  culture — their  religion,  language, 
and  any  self-expression. 

Despite  all  of  these  cruelties  the  Byelo- 
russian people  were  ready  to  assert  their 
right  of  self-determfaiation  in  1918.  Un- 
fortunately, caught  between  the  armies 
of  Germany  and  Rtissla,  they  were  un- 
able to  consolidate  effectlvery.  Left 
alone,  Byelorussia  once  again  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  state. 

Such  a  past  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Russian  homogeneity  is  a  myth— 
a  myth  which  is  exposed  by  the  brav« 
cultural-ethnic  peoples  who.  by  their 
courage  and  persistence,  remind  the 
world  that  not  only  do  they  continue  to 
exist  but  that  they  have  the  same  fervor 
and  hope  for  freedom  inherited  from 
their  forefathers. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
recognize  this  day,  because  by  so  doing 
we  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  Byrio- 
russla  exists — that  its  brave  peoples 
are  captives  under  foreign  tjrranny  and 
domination. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  commemorate 
this  occasion  and  we  salute  this  brave 
nation;  tomorrow,  let  us  hope  that  we 
can  conrmiemorate  her  welcome  into  the 
family  of  nations  as  an  equal  and  free 
member. 

THE  ICC  AND  THE  COMMUTER 
RAILROAD  CRISIS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcou 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  today  a  bill,  HM.  14007.  which 
would  prohibit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  granting  a  dlscontlno- 
atlon  application  Inrolvfng  commuter  rail 
service  for  a  period  of  at  least  1  yW' 
where  there  was  hope  for  local,  State, 
F^ederal,  or  regional  relief  which  would 
substantially  benefit  the  railroad.  thu5 
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making   the  continuation  of  imi»t>ved 
commuter  service  feasible. 

The  logic  of  this  proposal  to  restrict 
ICC  action  Is  compellhig  because  it  makes 
no  sense  whatsoever  for  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  to  embark  upon  a  vast  program 
of  mass  transit  research  and  assistance 
while  another  Federal  agency  independ- 
ently allows  the  abandonment  of  com- 
muter service  and  irreplaceable  rights- 
of-way.  This  Is  directly  in  line  with 
President  Johnson's  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  transportation,  although  this 
particular  problem  unfortunately  was 
not  touched  upon  by  the  President  In  his 
transportation  message. 

It  is  equally  logical  to  require  consid- 
eration of  local,  regional,  or  State  efforts 
to  improve  commuter  service  and  relieve 
the  railroads  of  unreasonable  financial 
burdens.  To  concentrate  solely  on  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  local,  regional,  and  State  ac- 
tions are  of  far  more  overall  importsoice, 
and  would  downgrade  the  efforts  already 
being  made  In  this  area.  By  allowing  the 
ICC  to  set  a  reasonable  timetable  for 
action,  however,  local.  State,  and  regional 
bodies  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  real- 
istic solutions  rather  than  relying  on 
temporary  expedients  or  fond  hopes  for 
the  distant  future. 

My  bill  goes  far  beyond  those  proposals 
which  merely  ask  the  ICC  to  consider  the 
availability  of  Federal  financial  aid,  but 
which  do  not  In  any  way  prevent  the 
ICC  from  acting  favorably  upon  a  re- 
quest for  discontinuation  of  service.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  my  proposal 
has  the  potential  for  widespread  bipar- 
tisan support.  New  Jersey  is  not  the 
only  State  facing  a  commuter  crisis 
where  the  ICC  could  be  involved.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  ICC  recently  indicated 
its  intention  to  explore  further  the  re- 
quest by  the  New  Haven  railroad  to  dis- 
continue commuter  service,  even  though 
State  and  local  ofBciaLs  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut  are  hard  at  work  on  a  pos- 
sible solution  to  the  problem. 

I  am  certainly  not  unwilling  to  con- 
sider Improvements  in  the  language  of 
the  bill,  but  the  intent  must  remain  clear. 
Practical  suggestions  are  already  being 
worked  out  in  New  Jersey,  Including  the 
call  for  a  State  transit  agency  from  local 
Bergen  County  officials  in  my  area  of  the 
State. 

For  my  part,  I  have  already  intr'oduced 
legislation  to  place  the  present  tempo- 
rary program  of  Federal  mass  transpor- 
tation aid  on  a  permanent  basis,  with  an 
Increased  authorization,  a  bill  which  has 
earned  favorable  comment  from  witness- 
es t)efore  our  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 
I  have  continued  to  press  for  approval  by 
Federal  officials  of  a  %b  million  demon- 
stration project  request  involving  the 
Erie-Lackawanna  commuter  service,  ap- 
proval that  has  met  with  unnecessary  and 
Inexplicable  delay.  I  have  called  for  a 
Governor's  conference  for  all  interested 
PubUc  and  private  parties  in  order  to 
begin  coordinated  planning  now.  And 
I  stand  ready  to  coc^ierate  with  anyone 
on  any  suggestion  that  holds  out  a  real- 
IsUc  possibility  of  help  in  the  immediate 
crisis. 


In  this  regard,  I  would  be  performing 
a  disservice  to  my  constituents  and  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  if  I  did  not  state 
my  candid  opinion  about  the  present 
prospects  of  proposals  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies of  operating  revenue  losses  for 
commuter  rail  and  subway  lines.  Given 
the  adverse  congressional  reaction  to  the 
recent  New  York  subway  strike,  we  would 
be  kidding  ourselves  if  we  expected  any 
congressionsd  action  on  these  proposals. 
Moreover,  these  suggestions  do  not  have 
White  House  support,  and  without  that 
they  are  dead. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  REGU- 
LATION ADOPTED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qdie]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  summer 
the  Post  Office  Department  hired  8,600 
young  people  under  the  President's  so- 
called  youth  opportunity  campaign.  As 
I  disclosed,  3,360  of  them  were  hired 
through  political  patronage.  An  even 
larger  number,  my  investigation  showed, 
were  not  needy.  President  Johnson,  in 
announcing  the  program,  said  that  the 
jobs  were  to  go.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
to  young  people  who  needed  them  the 
most  because  of  educational  or  economic 
disadvantages.  My  Investigation  clearly 
showed  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
made  little  or  no  attempt  to  comply  with 
this  guideline. 

This  lack  of  compliance  with  the  Pres- 
ident's announced  purpose  was  the  first 
fault  I  found  with  the  so-called  youth 
opportunity  campaign  as  conducted  In 
the  Post  Office.  The  second  was  Its  re- 
fusal to  supply  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  press  with  the  names  of  the  young 
people  hired.  As  I  said  many  times.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  a  Federal  make-work 
project  is  created  to  help  those  supposed- 
ly in  need,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  know  who  they  are  em- 
ploying. I  was  successful  in  obtaining 
the  names  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion relating  to  these  summer  employees 
after  a  long  8  months  of  hard  work  and 
many  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

During  my  investigation,  I  exchanged 
correspondence  and  held  telephone  con- 
ferences with  Civil  Service  Contunlssion 
Chairman  John  Macy  regarding  secrecy 
In  Government  relating  to  nonsecurlty 
information.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that, 
as  a  result  of  my  investigation,  and  other 
obvious  governmental  attempts  to  with- 
hold nonsecurlty  information  from  the 
press,  the  people  and  even  Members  of 
Congress,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  now  seen  fit  to  issue  the  following 
statement  regarding  a  general  policy  on 
release  of  such  information. 

Mr.  Speaker.  foUovrtng  is  a  Federal 
personnel  manual  system  letter  to  heads 


of  departments  and  independent  estab- 
lishments of  the  Federal  Government, 
outlining  this  policy : 

U.S.  Crvn.  SnvTCK  OomosaioN  Fkd- 

KRAL  PntSONTTEL  MaKTTAL  STSTEIC 

Lettbb 

Washington,  D.C,  March  17, 1968. 
FPM  Letter  No,  2M-1. 

Subject:  Issuance  of  general  policy  on  re- 
sponding to  requests  for  names  of  em- 
ployees and  identifying  Information. 

Heads     of    department*    and    independent 

establishrrienta: 

Prom  time  to  time  a  Federal  agency  may  be 
asked  for  the  names  alone,  or  for  the  names 
and  certain  identifying  Information,  of  some 
or  all  of  its  employees.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  holds  that  the  names,  posi- 
tion titles,  grades,  salaries,  and  duty  stations 
of  Federal  employees  are  public  information. 
As  an  example  of  the  public  nature  of  this 
information,  the  Official  Register  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years  contained  the 
names  of  all  Government  employees,  with 
title,  salary.  State  of  origin,  and  duty  sta- 
tion. 

The  Commission  believes,  therefore,  that 
standard  Government  policy  generally  should 
be  to  release  names,  position  titles,  grades, 
salaries,  and  duty  stations  in  response  to 
requests. 

For  assistance  in  carrying  out  that  broad 
policy  when  lists  are  requested,  the  Commis- 
sion has  issued  the  following  guides,  baaed 
on  its  own  experience  and  after  consultation 
with  interested  groups : 

The  agency  should  comply  promptly  with 
every  request  for  the  names,  position  titles, 
grades,  salaries,  and  duty  stations  of  Fed- 
eral employees  unless — 

(a)  There  is  a  definite  showing  that  the 
release  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest: 

(b)  It  Is  evident  that  the  list  is  sought  for 
purposes  of  commercial  or  other  solicitation: 

(c)  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
names  would  be  used  for  purposes  which  may 
be  In  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act;  or 

(d)  The  costs  or  labor  Involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  list  would  require  an  un- 
warranted expenditure  of  agency  funds  or 
Interruption  of  the  work  of  the  agency.  If 
unwarranted  time  or  cost  would  be  Involved, 
the  person  requesting  the  list  should  be  told 
that  and  what  costs  must  be  paid  or  work 
arrangements  made  by  him  before  the  lists 
will  be  furnished. 

The  guides  may  be  applied  to  specific  re- 
quests along  the  following  lines: 

From  Congressmen  or  congressional  com- 
mittees: Ihe  information  shotild  be  fur- 
nished promptly:  If  furnishing  lists  precisely 
as  requested  would  entaU  undue  cost,  this 
should  be  reported  to  the  requesting  party 
along  with  suggestions  of  any  possible  al- 
ternatives that  would  be  helpful  but  more 
economical. 

From  the  press  and  other  Information 
media  on  behalf  of  the  public:  The  informa- 
tion should  be  furnished  promptly  if  it  is 
available  without  unreasonable  public  ex- 
pense or  Interruption  of  regular  work;  other- 
wise, estimate  the  necessary  time  and  costs, 
inform  the  requesting  party  what  la  In- 
yolved,  and  determine  if  the  needs  can  be 
met  with  Information  that  can  be  furnished 
at  reasonable  cost  or  expenditure  of  time. 
When  Information  media  desire  lists  for 
solicitation  purposes,  they  are  treated  like 
other  commercial  firms. 

From  commercial  firms  and  individual 
BoUcitors:  Such  requests  should  ordinarily  be 
refused;  exceptions  should  be  made  only 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  public  Interest  will 
be  served  (for  example,  requests  from  com- 
pilers of  widely  ttsed  directories)   and  there 
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will  be  negligible  public  expense  or  interrup- 
tion of  work.  In  no  event  wUl  names  be 
fumlsbed  for  solicitation  purposes. 

Prom  charitable  organizations:  Few  IX  any 
re<]ue8ts  should  be  received  from  charitable 
organizations  since  the  arrangements  for 
charitable  fundralslng  In  the  Federal  serv- 
ice are  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Fund-Rals- 
Ing  lilanual.  Mall  solicitation  of  employees 
at  place  of  employment  Is  not  authorized, 
and  this  should  be  emphasized  to  any  group 
requesting  a  list  of  names.  If  a  charitable 
organization  desires  a  list  for  other  than 
solicitation  purposes.  It  should  be  treated 
like  other  nonprofit  organizations. 

Prom  nonprofit  organizations  such  as 
professional  societies,  schools,  unions,  veter- 
ans organizations.  State  societies,  etc.:  In 
general.  It  should  be  the  policy  to  cooperate 
fully  with  these  organizations  when  It  Is 
evident  that  little  coat  to  the  agency  or  in- 
terruption of  work  would  result.  Otherwise, 
estimate  the  necessary  time  and  costs,  In- 
form the  requesting  party  what  Is  involved, 
and  detertoine  if  the  needs  can  be  met  with 
information  that  can  be  furnished  at  reason- 
able cost  ^r  expenditure  of  time. 

By  direction  of  the  Conunission: 

NtCBOtJiS    J.    OCANOVTC, 

£xectitire   Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Macy  and  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  for  taking  this  ac- 
tion. It  may  be  noted  that  the  language 
of  this  policy  statement  Is  fairly  broad. 
However.  I  agree  that  It  is  Impossible  to 
write  such  guidelines  too  strictly. 

I  believe  that  the  Important  thing  Is 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
gone  solidly  on  record  as  favoring  as 
n.uch  freedom  of  Information  regarding 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
is  possible.  For  this,  the  Commission  Is 
to  be  commended  and  all  public  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  should  be  ade- 
quately informed  concerning  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know  the  operations  of  their 
Government. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  secrecy  which  was 
practiced  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
during  my  investigation  of  the  so-called 
youth  opportunity  campaign,  has  thus 
been  successfully  countered  and  the  issue 
resolved. 

However.  I  stlU  believe  that  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  youth  opportimity  cam- 
paign Is  to  help  young  people  who  are 
educationally  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged, as  the  President  said.  There- 
fore, I  am  disturbed  by  the  following 
report  from  the  March  4  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post : 

Uncle  Sam  will  hire  25,000  to  50,000  finan- 
cially needy  and  other  students  for  summer 
Jobs  this  year.  They  will  be  in  addition  to 
an  estimated  50.000  young  people  who  will 
be  hired  by  agencien  for  the  May-September 
vacation  period  •  •  •.  Vice  President  Ht7- 
»**T  H.  HuMPHaxT  outlined  this  year's  pro- 
gram to  some  200  Federal  personnel  men 
yesterday  and  told  them  not  to  reject  appli- 
cants Just  because  they  are  not  poor. 

"While  the  emphasis  should  be  on  helping 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,"  be  said,  "some 
people  are  In  need  who  are  not  poor  in 
money." 

He  explained  that  the  responsibility  of 
holding  down  a  Job  might  be  valuable  to 
some  upper  Income  students  who  are  "poor  In 
opportunity   or    poor   in   spirit." 

Several  personnel  men  in  the  audience 
appeared  startled  when  Humphut  made  the 
statement 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  a  good  many 
people,  including  many  in  this  Chamber, 
are  startled  at  such  a  statement. 

I  have  written  Chairman  Macy  asking 
to  know  the  guidelines  for  Judging  the 
"poor  In  spirit."  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  are  anxious  to  know  his  reply. 


SHADOWBOXING  IN  INFLATION 
FIGHT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  victimized  the  American 
cattlemen  by  Inflicting  price  controls  In 
the  guise  of  export  quotas  on  the  cattle 
hide  industry. 

The  news  reports  this  morning  indicate 
the  airline  mechanics  have  asked  for  a 
15-percent  pay  raise.  This  Is  nearly  five 
times  the  guideline  figure  established  by 
the  administration. 

Since  the  administration  swung  Its 
mailed  fist  against  threatened  price  in- 
creases In  leather  goods,  will  it  act  as 
quickly  in  cutting  off  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  maintaining  air- 
planes? 

There  seems  to  be  a  strangely  one- 
sided attitude  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration manipulators,  who  are  overly 
concerned  with  fixing  prices  and  appar- 
ently unconcerned  about  the  rising  costs 
of  services. 

To  attempt  to  fight  Inflation  and  ero- 
sion of  the  dollar  by  such  one-sided  tac- 
tics, greatly  resembles  the  fruitless  forays 
of  Don  Quixote.  Urvfortunately,  every- 
one's financial  future  is  at  stake  in  the 
zigzag  course  of  the  administration's 
economic  shadowboxing. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  other  Members  of  the  House  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  brave  people  of 
Byelorussia.  The  48th  anniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  Independence  is  com- 
memorated tomorrow.  Uiifortunately, 
the  Byelorussian  people  are  now  captives 
of  communism,  and  this  great  holiday  is 
forbidden  by  their  present  Red  tyrants. 
Therefore,  on  this  great  historic  day  for 
Byelorussians,  we  must  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  our  efforts  to  see  that  freedom 
is  restored  to  these  brave  people  and  all 
the  other  captives  of  communism. 


On  March  25,  1918,  the  national  Inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia  was  proclaimed 
by  the  Rada  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  but  the  Russian  Com- 
munists occupied  and  subjugated  Byelo- 
russia In  1920.  Another  attempt  to  es- 
tablish her  Independence  was  made  by 
the  Byelorussian  people  In  1944,  and 
again  she  was  conquered  by  Communist 
forces. 

In  addition  to  observing  national  days, 
Mr  Speaker,  we  must  take  practical  steps 
to  show  our  Interest  In  the  restoration  of 
freedwn  to  the  captive  peoples  of  com- 
munism. Therefore,  I  again  urge  that  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions be  established. 

The  Voice  of  America  should  provide 
lengthier  and  more  effective  broadcasts 
to  pierce  the  wall  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  deliver  the  truth  to  the  Byelo- 
russian people.  In  recent  years  the  VOA 
has  cut  back  both  Its  hours  of  broadcast 
In  Byelorussian  and  in  the  nature  of  these 
broadcasts.  Only  straight  news  is  given 
because  of  the  administration's  fear  of 
offending  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Voice 
of  America  should  be  a  vehicle  for  de- 
livering the  message  of  truth  so  that  the 
Byelonxssians  would  not  be  brainwashed 
and  their  resistance  weakened  by  the 
constant  prop>aganda  from  their  tyran- 
nical Moscow  oppressors. 
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PROPOSED  THREE-STEP  REDUC- 
TION IN  CERTAIN  PERCENTAGE 
DEPLETION  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  progressive  three- 
step  reduction  In  certain  percentage  de- 
pletion rates.  The  minerals  affected  by 
this  bill  Include  oil  and  gas  which  pres- 
ently enjoy  a  percentage  depletion  rate 
of  27  V2  percent  and  sulfur,  uranium, 
and  certain  other  minerals  which  are 
extracted  from  deposits  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  which  are  allowed  a  de- 
pletion of  23  percent. 

Initially,  this  bill  would  reduce  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
gas  from  27  '/a  to  25  percent.  This  would 
be  the  percentage  depletion  applicable 
to  oil  and  gas  income  for  1966.  As  a 
result  of  the  contemplated  change  $75 
million  In  new  revenue  would  be  real- 
ized in  the  Treasury  and  would  help 
offset  the  cost  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
income  tax  reductions. 

The  next  step  under  the  bill,  applicable 
during  the  taxable  year  of  1967,  would 
be  to  further  reduce  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  gas  and  oil  to 
22 '/2  percent.  At  the  same  time,  It  would 
have  Its  first  impact  on  the  minerals- 
sulfur,  uranium,  and  certain  other  de- 
posits— In  the  23-percent  classification. 
As  in  the  case  of  gas  suid  oil,  the  allow- 
ance for  these  minerals  in  1967  would  be 
22^8  percent,  a  reduction.  Initially,  of 
but  one-half  of  1  percent.  The  changes 
envisioned  in  the  second  phase  of  the 
bill   would   produce   an   additional   |75 


million  in  new  revenues  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  would,  as  in  the  first  step. 
offset  pert  of  the  cost  of  the  second -step 
reduction  in  Income  tax. 

The  third  and  final  step  In  my  bill 
would  take  effect  in  the  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1968.  It  would  reduce  the  per- 
centage allowsmce  to  20  percent  for  gas 
and  oil  and  for  the  minerals  now  in  the 
23 -percent  category.  Thus,  In  1968  and 
thereafter  there  would  be  no  percentage 
depletion  allowance  above  20  percent. 
This  last  step  in  1968  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  production  of  additional  reve- 
nues of  $100  million  for  the  Federal 
Treasury,  putting  the  total  revenue  gain 
for  a  full  year  of  operation  of  this  law 
In  1968  at  about  $250  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  especially  important 
at  the  present  time  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  practice  a  frugal  policy  in  view 
of  the  vast  Federal  expenditures  which 
are  now  taking  place  and  which  have 
been  forecast  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry  to 
pay  Its  proportional  share  of  the  total  tax 
burden.  Certainly  during  a  time  when 
approximately  one-half  of  the  roiighly 
$100  billion  annually  required  to  supix>rt 
our  Government  goes  to  support  the  na- 
tional defense.  It  becomes  more  apparent 
than  ever  that  this  great  Industry  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
oU  industry,  for  which  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  would  under  this  legislation  be  in 
no  way  discriminated  against.  As  the 
Speaker  and  my  collesigues  in  this  great 
body  know,  a  large  amount  of  the  oil  and 
gas  business  Is  located  or  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  The  various 
oil  companies  operate  under  an  Intricate 
set  of  tax  laws.  There  is  often  a  good 
deal  of  concern  exercised  by  these  com- 
panies over  any  proposed  change  In  defi- 
nitions, in  terms  of  laws  and,  generally, 
in  the  way  in  which  foreign  income  is 
treated  in  relation  to  Its  sources. 

Tlie  bill  I  have  Introduced  today,  how- 
ever, does  not  seek  to  change  the  exist- 
ing law  in  any  way  other  than  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  deductions.  In  other 
words,  the  bUl  directs  itself  solely  to  a 
change  of  the  existing  rate  of  depletion 
and  not  to  any  changes  in  the  formula. 

Since  1926  Congress  has  made  several 
changes  in  the  tax  rates,  mostly  to  raise 
them.  Individual  rates  have  been  in- 
creased percentagewise  from  about  11 
percent  to  as  high  as  91  percent.  Cor- 
porate tax  rates  have  been  likewise  in- 
creased from  some  20  to  52  percent. 
During  this  entire  period,  however,  the 
27V2-percent  rate  applicable  to  the  gas 
and  oil  industries  has  been  considered 
sacrosanct.  Apparently,  the  need  is 
present  to  reduce  this  rate  of  exemption 
to  a  more  realistic  percentage  and  more 
in  keeping  with  a  fair  contribution  re- 
quired from  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
relative  to  the  tax  structure. 

Legislative  effort  along  the  lines  con- 
templated in  the  bill  I  have  today  intro- 
duced has  been  forthcoming  In  the  past. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senators  John  J. 
Williams  and  Oeorck  D.  Aikxn  intro- 
duced legislation  In  this  field  In  the  Sen- 
ate during  February  of  thlB  year. 


I  strongly  urge  this  great  body  to  act 
now  to  insure  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
present  deductions  enjoyed  by  gas  and 
oil  companies  and  the  mdnerals  in  the 
23 -percent  category,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  the  more  sensible  rates  suggested  in 
my  bill.  To  do  so  would  be  squarely 
within  the  national  interest  as  well  as 
good  housekeeping  in  the  national 
budget  department. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION:    A 
REAPPRAISAL 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern],  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
undoubtedly  require  a  vigorous  effort 
from  key  quarters  to  wrest  the  Conven- 
tion on  Genocide  from  permanent  aban- 
dormient  by  the  Uiiited  States.  Since 
the  initial  debate  of  some  15  years  ago, 
67  sovereign  nations  have  ratified  the 
agreement.  At  least  officially,  we  re- 
main conspicuously  indifferent. 

The  United  States  was  a  major  force 
in  the  making  of  this  world  convention, 
designed  to  prevent  and  punish  the 
crime  of  genocide.  After  its  referral  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent,  a 
special  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
heard  testimony  and  submitted  for  "im- 
derstandlngs"  along  with  its  approval  In 
1950.  The  81st  Congress  adjourned 
without  taking  further  action. 

Briefly,  the  convention  defines  geno- 
cide as  a  crime  under  international  law, 
which  the  signatories  pledge  to  prevent 
and  punish.  Persons  can  be  charged 
with  genocide  whether  they  are  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  or  private  individuals, 
and  each  State,  after  ratification.  Is 
bound  to  enact  penal  statutes.  Trials 
shall  proceed  in  the  country  on  whose 
territory  the  crime  Is  committed.  Parties 
to  the  treaty  can  carry  any  dispute  as 
to  Interpretation  or  fulfillment  of  the 
clauses  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague. 

Successive  administrations  have  not 
been  moved  to  answer  the  widespread 
misgivings  stirred  among  Senators  and 
the  general  public.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  disposition  to  make  the  total  moral 
and  political  commitment  which  Is  indis- 
pensable to  overcome  doubt  and  illusion. 

These  steps  will  be  necessary  because, 
unhappily,  the  convention  has  been  un- 
able to  generate  much  heat  in  the  in- 
tervening years. 

The  sole  claimants  have  been  special 
interest  groups  struggling  valiantly  to 
dnim  up  popular  support.  But  this  will 
not  be  enough  if  and  when  the  Senate  is 
moved  to  act.  So  far  the  tendency  is  to 
reiterate  the  same  well-meaning  gen- 
eralities which  proved  so  Inadequate  in 
1950,  Instead  of  pondering  the  gut  issues. 

There  was  at  that  time  considerable 
agitation  among  Influential  International 
lawyers  who  felt  that  the  convention 
would  injure  the  tenuous  fabric  of  world 
law.  Moreover,  It  would  profoundly 
change  the  character  of  the  law  which, 
through  history,  had  served  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  States  exclusively. 
Fefir  was  expressed  that  in  rushing  Into 


novel  contractual  responsibilities,  viola- 
tions of  common  practice  and  codified 
law  would  become  more  numerous.  The 
nations,  in  effect,  may  be  undertaking 
obligations  which  go  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity to  comply. 

This  was  15  years  ago,  and  since  tliat 
time  the  concept  of  human  rights  has 
become  more  acceptable  to  our  thinking. 
There  is  still  opposition.  But  the  con- 
vention can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  radi" 
cal  adventure  in  addressing  itself,  to  the 
States  as  well  as  their  citizens.  The 
United  Nations  has  been  drafting  new 
treaties  on  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation. At  Geneva,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  continues  to  con- 
demn the  denial  of  basic  human  free- 
doms as  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  law. 
An ti -colonialism,  perhai>s  the  most  con- 
sequential force  imleashed  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  embodies  the  legal  right 
of  a  people  to  self-determination. 

International  law  is  more  and  more 
embracing  the  individual  as  endowed 
with  certain  unalterable  rights.  The 
European  Court  of  Justice  is  evidence  of 
the  trend,  where  nationals  of  the  partic- 
ipating states  may  seek  relief  from 
wrongs  perpetrated  by  their  own  govern- 
ments. 

Opponents  in  1950,  while  terming  the 
convention  "revolutionary,"  were  in  the 
same  breath  able  to  disclaim  its  effec- 
tiveness. They  argued  that  repeated 
American  defeats  during  the  negotiations 
stripped  the  final  Investment  of  real 
meaning.  In  some  Instances  we  were 
forced  to  accept  language  which  con- 
stituted a  deliberate  sap  to  the  illegiti- 
mate sensitivities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This,  Insofar  as  I  can  tell,  generated  very 
damaging  rightist  propaganda  in  this 
country  at  a  time  when  dealing  with  the 
Russians  bordered  on  treason. 

Admittedly,  the  convention  falls  short 
of  the  Ideal.  In  omitting  political  and 
economic  groups  from  the  definition  of 
genocide,  we  are  failing  to  include  the 
most  tyrannical  and  willful  persecution 
Imaginable.  Theoretically,  the  Soviet 
Union  under  this  prescription  cannot  be 
accused  of  genocide  If  it  massacres  all 
peasants  with  bourgeois  inclinations,  be- 
cause the  purpose  is  politicad  and  eco- 
nomic. But  it  is  downright  foolish  to 
Infer,  as  some  did,  that  the  treaty  is 
therefore  useless.  The  definition  as  It 
stands  enumerates  certain  acts  "commit- 
ted with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group,  as  such."  This  suggests  a 
very  broad  coverage.  Nor  should  we  ex- 
pect from  multilateral  conferences  the 
absolute  satisfaction  of  all  our  expecta- 
tions. 

The  American  Bar  Association  found 
additional  fault  in  the  convention's  def- 
inition of  genocide,  which  failed  also  to 
mention  Government  complicity  as  an 
essential  to  the  crime.  In  effect,  this 
rather  innocent  deletion  removes  exclu- 
sive state  responsibility  and  broadens  the 
application  directly  to  private  citizens. 
Moreover,  It  was  said  that  without  Gov- 
ernment complicity  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment, we  are  left  with  nothing  except  a 
familiar  set  of  common-law  crimes  al- 
ready punishable  by  domestic  statutes. 
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Let  me  say  at  first,  that  there  U  no 
conquerable  Federal  crime  In  our  books. 
Genocide  Is  not  an  offense  In  this  coun- 
try, although  ItB  several  parts  are.  Un- 
der any  and  all  circumstances,  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  prove  a  genocidal  act 
will  be  excruciatingly  difficult  to  muster. 

.\.s  a  practical  matter,  it  is  difficult 
to  share  with  legal  experts  their  fear  of 
subjecting  American  citizens  and  par- 
ticularly American  courts,  to  the  appli- 
cation of  treaty  law.  Various  multipar- 
tite conventions  are  in  force  today  which 
make  use  of  the  treatymsUtlng  power. 
The  Constitution  states  that  treaties  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  enforce- 
able In  oiir  courts,  and  yet  in  the  year 
1950.  we  are  still  burdened  by  self-styled 
superpatriots  unconvinced  by  Missouri 
against  Holland. 

Article  IV  of  the  convention  Includes 
all  persons  as  possible  offenders, 
"whether  they  are  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible rulers,  public  officials,  or  pri- 
vate individuals."  Genocide  may  be 
committed  with  the  connivance  of  gov- 
ernment, but  this  Is  not  essential.  Hypo- 
thetically,  I  am  gxiilty  of  genocide  in 
murdering  numerous  Moslems  with  in- 
tent to  destroy  them  as  a  group  because 
of  their  religion;  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  I  am  Prime  Minister  or  private 
citizen. 

This  Interpretation  Is  preferable  be- 
cause with  the  subtle  persuasive  instru- 
mentalities now  available  to  the  modem 
State,  official  participation  in  the  crime 
may  indeed  be  difficult  to  prove.  More- 
over, the  narrower  definition  opens  up  an 
escape  hatch,  for  no  responsibility  is 
fixed  for  the  commission  of  genocidal 
acts  by  persons  not  connected  with  their 
government.  Simply  put,  murder  with 
the  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  racial  group  as  such,  is  genocide,  and 
the  nature  of  the  offense  is  not  really 
altered  according  to  who  commits  it. 
With  government  complicity  as  inte- 
grally part  of  the  definition  we  would  be 
establishing  a  double  standard  which, 
parenthetically,  is  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
can law. 

At  the  same  time,  there  would  ensue 
endless  debate  as  to  how  one  defines 
"government  complicity."  It  was  a  mis- 
take for  the  American  representative  to 
offer  this  as  an  amendment  during  the 
Conference.  Fortunately  we  were  out- 
voted. For  what  constitutes  govern- 
ment complicity?  Can  it  be  merely  im- 
plicit? Where  does  it  begin  and  end? 
Is  inaction  by  the  local  police  force  in 
refusing  to  suppress  group  persecution 
government  complicity? 

This  type  of  vague  conditioning  Is  an 
invitation  to  deceit.  Guilty  parties  will 
find  ample  room  to  screen  nonfulfill- 
ment or  defend  their  Illegalities  through 
a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  treaty's 
provisions.  The  ambiguity  of  the  phraie 
"government  complicity,"  and  the  means 
available  to  the  state  to  avoid  incrimi- 
nation, would  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
the  convention.  And  it  is  precisely  the 
inclination  toward  obscurity  which  in 
practice  has  rendered  so  much  of  inter- 
national law  meaningless. 

At  the  same  time,  in  accepting  official 
Involvement  as  elementary  to  the  crime, 
all  cases  are  lifted  to  the  sensitive  area 


of  states'  responsibility.  This  Interna- 
tionalizes all  alleged  violations,  opening 
the  United  States  to  increased  possibil- 
ities of  foreign  scrutiny  and  stricture,  a 
potential  which  m&ny  find  abhorrent. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  secure  compliance  with  the 
treaty  if  governments  are  implicated  in 
the  crime.  In  making  this  mandatory 
through  elusive  wording  we  would  be 
making  our  task  more  difficult,  perhaps 
Impossible.  In  the  international  sphere, 
it  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  sentence 
a  defeated  enemy  for  atrocities  in  the 
aftermath  of  war ;  but  in  peacetime  it  is 
a  different  story. 

The  Genocide  Convention  must  depend 
principally  on  its  article  VI,  endowing 
each  contracting  party  with  primary 
jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed 
within  their  own  territory.  Hence  by 
adding  the  Ingredient  of  official  complic- 
ity we  would  face  a  contradiction. 
Governments  are  notoriously  hypocriti- 
cal. It  Is  doubtful  whether.  In  response 
to  accusation,  states  will  relish  the  idea 
of  prosecuting  their  own  bureaucracy. 
If  rulers  are  implicated,  and  prosecution 
of  lower  officials  might  bring  this  out,  we 
are  not  likely  to  see  much  action.  The 
extent  to  which  genocide  constitutes  of- 
ficial policy  wUl  determine  the  degree 
of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  state  organs 
to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime. 

It  is  certain  that  this  agreement  would 
be  less  effective  in  restricting  its  appli- 
cability to  official  acts  alone.  Prescrib- 
ing that  genocide  can  only  be  committed 
in  response  to  national  policy,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  identical  offenses 
which  are  different  only  to  the  extent 
of  government  Involvement.  We  would 
be  assessing  guilt  and  penalty  not  on 
the  basis  of  whether  the  outrage  occurs, 
but  rather  in  terms  of  whether  a  gov- 
errunent  conspired  to  produce  it.  This 
Is  Immensely  difficult  ground  to  plow. 
Furthermore,  the  moral  underpinning  of 
the  convention.  Intended  to  outlaw  an 
offense  against  humanity,  is  weakened 
as  indictment  comes  to  rest  upon  a  vari- 
able which  is,  strictly  speaking,  irrele- 
vant to  the  Integrity  of  the  crime. 

We  should  £idd  appropriately,  that  at 
Nuremberg,  Nazi  defendants  were  un- 
successful in  claiming  immunity  as  state 
officials.  The  court  Ignored  reference 
to  state  responsibility  used  as  a  defense. 
These  men  were,  of  course,  government 
agents  carnrlng  out  state  commands; 
but  this  was  used  as  a  defense  in  this 
Instance,  and  proved  to  have  no  bearing 
on  the  case,  for  the  offenders  were  con- 
victed on  the  basis  of  their  crimes  alone. 
They  were  declared  responsible  for  their 
acts  as  individuals,  and  the  Instigation, 
participation,  or  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  their  government  was  deemed  irrele- 
vant It  does  seem  that  the  Genocide 
Convention,  as  drafted.  Is  fully  attuned 
to  the  Judgments  rendered  at  Nurem- 
berg. 

When  the  convention  Is  considered 
anew,  further  complication  Is  likely  to 
arise  concerning  its  language,  "to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part  "  The  State 
Department  inferred  in  1950  that  geno- 
cide meant  'partial  destruction"  of  a 
group  with  the  intent  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire group.    But  ABA  spokesmen  argued 


that  part  of  a  group  could  mean  one 
single  individual.  Logically,  part  of  a 
group  may  constitute  one,  five,  or  a  mil- 
lion persons.  We  can  logically  assume, 
therefore,  that  if  I  murder  a  Chinese  de- 
liberately because  of  his  race,  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  all  Chinese,  I  can  be 
hauled  Into  court  and  charged  with 
genocide.  But  wait  a  minute:  the  con- 
vention refers  to  genocide  as  "killing 
members  of  the  group,"  using  the  plural; 
all  other  acts  are  also  enumerated  in 
plural.  My  reading  of  the  convention 
indicates  that  you  will  have  to  murder 
several  of  the  group  before  the  accusa- 
tion will  stick.  Nonetheless,  the  Senate 
subcommittee  offered  to  clarify  the 
point  In  one  of  its  xmderstandings.  It 
construed  the  phrase  to  mean  commis- 
sion "with  the  Intent  to  destroy  an  entire 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  group  con- 
cerned." In  a  sense,  there  are  two 
clarifications:  Commission  of  the  crime 
is  dependent  upon  intent  to  destroy  the 
entire  group,  while  actually  destroying 
a  substantifij  portion  of  it.  This  should 
be  sufficient  to  answer  the  legal  hypoth- 
esis of  many  who  saw  a  real  or  imagined 
conflict  with  existing  common  law  crime. 

The  subcommittee  also  dealt  with  the 
words  "mental  harm."  Genocide  is 
described  additionally  as  "causing 
serious  mental  harm"  to  members  of  a 
group.  This  clearly  was  intended  to 
cover  permanent  incapacity,  as  may  be 
caused  by  drugs  which  damage  the  brain, 
for  instance.  The  United  States,  the 
subcommittee  reported,  understands 
the  words  "mental  harm"  to  mean 
"permanent  physical  injury  to  mental 
faculties." 

Many  people  quietly  comprehended 
that  without  a  strict  interpretation,  the 
racial  policies  of  the  Southern  States 
were,  perhaps,  implicated.  Maybe  this 
was  so  in  any  case.  To  this  day  appre- 
hension exists  among  southern  Senators 
and  Congressmen  that  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  can  be  used  by  member 
States  to  challenge  southern  practices  of 
racial  discrimination.  In  rebuttal,  it 
should  now  be  adequate  to  point  to  the 
Supreme  Court  school  decision  of  1954. 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  even 
more  recent  Voting  Rights  Act,  to  deny 
at  least  an  indictment  against  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

But  it  is  a  malicious  misreading  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  convention  which 
supposes  that  its  prohibitions  extend  to 
American  race  relations.  During  the 
subcommittee  hearings  the  then  Deputy 
Under  SecreUry  of  State,  Dean  Rusk, 
rejected  these  Implications,  as  did  other 
Government  spokesmen : 

This  oonvenilon  does  not  aim  at  the  vio- 
lent expression  of  pn-ejudlce  which  Is  directed 
against  individual  members  of  groups. 

Genocide  is  not  simple  violence.  Riot- 
ing on  the  part  of  townsmen  angered  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  crime  of  a  Negro  is 
not  genocide.  It  must  constitute,  rather, 
the  deliberate  denial  of  existence  of  a 
national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious 
group.  In  the  subcommittee's  language, 
the  guilty  must  commit  a  conscious  per- 
secution against  a  "substantial  portion" 
of  a  group  with  the  Intent  to  destroy  the 
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entire  group.  Segregation  has  been  the 
effort  to  deny  the  Negro  race  In  this 
country  through  mass  murder  or 
through  deliberate  infliction  of  bodily 
harm,  mental  harm,  birth  prevention, 
and  forcible  transfer  of  children.  These 
purposes  were  never  part  of  the  psychol- 
ogy and  strategy  of  racial  segregation. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  this  national 
disgrace  has  led  to  race  riots,  lynching, 
and  murder;  but  genocide  does  not  deal 
with  Isolated  incidents  of  violence. 

Another  source  of  apprehension  is  ar- 
ticle in,  wherein  "direct  and  public  in- 
citement to  commit  genocide"  Is  punish- 
able. This  supposedly  infringes  upon 
our  well-known  constitutional  guarantee 
of  free  speech. 

Philosophically,  I  would  question 
whether  any  right  is  absolute.  Through 
statutes  we  have  placed  restrictions  upon 
freedom  of  the  press  and  free  speech. 
Under  our  laws,  inciting  a  mob  to  com- 
mit murder,  for  instance,  is  a  crime; 
direct  incitement  to  riot  is  Illegal.  None 
of  us  have  the  right,  furthermore,  to 
shout  "flre"  In  a  crowded  theater  when 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false. 

In  1950,  the  ABA  would  have  admitted 
the  criminality  of  public  and  direct  in- 
citement to  commit  murder,  a  common- 
law  crime  which  inhibits  the  so-called 
absolute  right  of  free  speech.  But  for 
some  imknown  reason  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  substitute  the  word 
"murder"  for  "genocide." 

In  accordance  with  our  law,  only  those 
incitements  which  present  a  clear  and 
present  danger  are  prescribed.  By  pro- 
hibiting incitement  to  commit  genocide, 
any  possible  conflict  with  constitutional 
guarantees  can  easily  be  avoided  through 
the  enactment  of  implementing  legisla- 
tion which  the  convention  calls  for,  or 
otherwise  through  specifying  our  under- 
standing of  the  prohibition.  The  objec- 
tion in  itself  Is  Invalid;  but  to  ease  the 
apprehensions  there  Is  no  reason  why  a 
clarification  cannot  be  appended. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Justice  De- 
partment hsis  circulated  a  working  text 
of  proposed  legislation  Implementing  the 
convention.  If  and  when  It  becomes  law. 
This  Is  required  by  article  V,  although 
the  treaty  is  binding  upon  this  country 
upon  ratification  regardless  of  our  sub- 
sequent failure  to  pass  a  bill  setting  forth 
penalties.  The  Department's  draft  omits 
reference  to  Incitement  entirely  In  Its 
listing  of  punishable  acts.  However,  It 
strikes  the  term  "complicity  in  genocide" 
as  it  appears  In  the  convention  for  "aids, 
abets,  counsels,  commends.  Induces,  or 
procures  the  commission  of  genocide," 
and  this  usage  Is  probably  broad  enough 
to  embody  both  complicity  and  Incite- 
ment as  contained  in  article  n  of  the 
convention.  Excepting  this  substitution 
the  Department's  draft  follows  the  con- 
vention's language  closely. 

There  may  still  exist  much  weeping 
and  wailmg  over  the  international  tenor 
M  the  convention.  Article  VI  refers  to 
f!il  ^'^'^^''llshment  of  an  International 
tribunal  with  jurisdiction  over  genocidal 
wte.  Horror  was  voiced  about  the  pos- 
siDiuty  of  subjecting  American  citizens 
w  international  judicial  procedure,  where 
traditional   American    rights    in    court 


may   not   be   recognized.    But   we   are 
again  reminded  of  article  VI: 

Persoos  charged  with  genocide  «•  any  c* 
the  other  acta  enumerated  In  article  III  sball 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  Stat* 
In  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. 

Primary  resi>onsiblllty  for  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  genocide  rests 
with  the  nation  on  whose  territory  the 
offense  is  committed.  Without  a  world 
tribunal,  states  assume  the  major  obli- 
gation vls-a-vls  their  nationals. 

Furthermore  the  creation  of  a  special 
world  court  to  try  offenses  is  not  strictly 
mandated.  None  of  the  ratifying  states 
has  even  hinted  at  such  action  to  date. 
Nor,  in  approving  the  convention,  would 
the  United  States  be  legally  bound  to 
accept  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  court 
without  specific  authorization. 

However,  article  IX,  , which  requires 
that  disputes  relating  to  interpretation, 
application,  or  fulfillment  of  the  provi- 
sions he  referred  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  may  conflict  with  the 
Connally-Vandenberg  resolutions.  That 
Is  to  say,  the  convention  obligates  us  to 
accept  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
Article  IX  applies  to  the  contracting 
parties  and  not  to  their  nationals.  In 
effect,  any  nation  could,  in  accusing  the 
United  States  of  nonfulfillment,  seek  a 
judgment  from  the  Court.  The  Court's 
ruling  may  go  against  us.  If  the  United 
States  willingly  undertakes  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty  then  there  should  be 
no  cause  for  alarm.  We  all  know  that 
the  World  Court  lacks  enforcement  pow- 
ers in  any  case,  and  thus  in  not  com- 
plying with  its  finding  we  will  only  face 
the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

I  cannot  imagine  such  an  eventuality, 
however,  and  the  argument  is  distaste- 
ful, mainly  because  I  cannot  stomach  the 
cowardice,  presiunption,  and  small  faith 
of  those  unwilling  to  subject  aspects  of 
our  international  behavior  to  communal 
purview.    In  this  age  we  cannot  expect 
the  growth  of  world  law  and  order  with- 
out sacrificing  a  little  something  of  our 
patriotic  ego.    Always  when  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  America  should  as- 
sume contractual  duties,  the  cry  goes  up 
that  we  are  surrendering  sovereignty,  or 
subverting       untouchable      safeguards. 
Such  deceit  forgets  that  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  by  treaty  is  Itself  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty.    The  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  Is  as  old  as  the  nation- 
state,  and  for  centuries  It  has  been  mis- 
construed by  ignorant  and  willful  men. 
One  must  recognize,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  effectiveness  of  all  treaties  will 
depend  not  merely  on  their  provisions, 
which  contain  imperfections,  but  basi- 
cally upon  the  will  of  the  parties.    There 
are  no  international  policemen  to  en- 
force sanctions  against  those  who  break 
contracts.     Most,  If  not  all,  states  will 
violate  the  law  when  It  comes  to  conflict 
with  vital  interests.     Although  the  dis- 
position to  do  so  has  lessened  through 
the  years,   we  should  not  delude  our- 
selves Into  believing  that  written  multi- 
lateral agreements  will  restrain  the  par- 
ties  when   essential    security   questions 
arise.    Additionally,  there  Is  the  inevita- 
ble textual  ambiguity  of  most  covenants. 


Almost  any  treaty  contains  phraseology 
■which  can  be  Interpreted  in  various 
ways.  Nations  In  trouble  will  tend  to 
construe  the  conferred  responsibilities 
according  to  their  natural  political 
objectives. 

These  are  lamentable  truths  of  Inter- 
national life.  In  approaching  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  or  any  other  world  com- 
pact, we  must  bear  them  in  mind.  The 
trick  Is  not  to  become  hopelessly  em- 
broiled in  technical  probing  which,  in 
the  extreme,  will  obscure  the  major  win- 
ning tenets  of  the  agreement.  It  will 
ser\'e  our  cause  best  to  look  objectively 
at  the  principal  obligations  entailed  and 
see  whether  they  conform  to  policy  goals, 
and  then  to  make  use  of  understandings 
and  reservations  If  necessary  to  clarify 
secondary  points  which  are  presumed  to 
cause  difficulty. 

One  relatively  recent  poll  of  senatorial 
thinking  confirms  that  doubts  persist 
about  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  think, 
however,  that  sufficient  strength  can  be 
attained  if  the  treaty  is  granted  a  thor- 
ough hearing.  It  is  now  possible  to 
answer  much  of  the  legal  criticism  regis- 
tered In  1950,  without  destroying, 
through  alteration  of  the  convention,  the 
fundamental  duties  Imposed.  Perhaps 
in  1968  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  can  find  the  time  to  consider 
the  convention  along  with  other  subjects 
stored  away  for  too  long  because  of  his- 
toric controversy  or  the  press  of  current 
business. 

A  realistic  appraisal  should  reveal  to 
us  that  with  understandings  and  effec- 
tuating legislation,  the  obligations  of  the 
convention  are  readily  acceptable.  We 
are  declaring  that  the  hideous  crime  of 
genocide  is  so  serious  that  It  represents 
a  threat  to  world  peace,  and  therefore 
we  undertake  a  resporislbillty  toward 
other  nations  to  prevent  and  punish  the 
offense  in  our  courts.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis the  effectiveness  of  the  convention 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  parties.  In 
either  preventing  or  punishing  the  crime. 
The  convention  does  give  the  mass  of 
humanity  a  legal  Instrument  with  which 
to  confront  the  transgressor.  It  will 
serve  as  an  additional  deterent  in  pro- 
hibiting recourse  to  a  form  of  human 
destruction  which  we  do  not  want  to  see 
happen  again. 


"I  DON'T  SEE  ANYTHING  WRONG 
WITH  HATING" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  a  week  after  Poverty  Director 
Sargent  Shriver  told  Representative 
Adam  C.  Powell's  poverty  subcommit- 
tee that  funding  Harlem's  Black  Art« 
Theater  was  a  mistake,  Washington's 
antipoverty  agency  welcomed  with  open 
arms  the  theater's  controversial  leader, 
playwright  LeRol  Jones. 

Jones,  whose  federally  sponsored  work- 
shop in  Harlem  produced  dramas  that 
Shriver  called  vile  racist  plays  in  tlie 
language  of  the  gutter  unfit  for  young- 
sters in  the  audience,  was  brought  to 
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Washington  by  the  United  Planning 
Organization  and  a  neighborhood  arts 
committee  to  narrate  a  3-day  music  fes- 
tival for  youngsters  at  Cardozo  High 
School  March  18-20. 

The  festival,  named  the  "Three  Days 
of  Soul."  is  the  second  In  a  planned  series 
of  cultural  programs  being  offered  by 
the  Cardozo  Area  Arts  Committee  In  co- 
operation with  three  centers  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization,  Waishlng- 
tons  antipoverty  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jones  came  under  sharp 
criticism  last  summer  for  producing 
"hate  white"  plays  with  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral money.  The  Black  Arts  Theater  re- 
ceived f40,000  in  funds  from  OEO. 
Jones,  responding  to  criticism  that  the 
program  preached  racism,  said: 

I  don't  tee  anyUiliig  wrong  with  bating 
•ihlt«  people 

Shrlver  admitted  OEO  goofed  when  it 
gave  funds  to  the  project  without  check- 
ing into  its  purposes : 

The  facts  are  no  Federal  dollars  should 
have  gone  to  Black  Arts  In  the  first  place — 

Shriver  testified  last  week — 
It  was  a  mistake.     I  acknowledge  It.     And. 
as  a  result,  we  tightened  up  on  the  review  of 
subcontracts  under  conununity  action  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  taxpayers 
v«.ould  like  to  know  why  poverty  money 
continues  to  be  used  to  sponsor  people 
like  LeRol  Jones.  Festivals  of  this  type 
may  serve  a  useftil  purpose  but  should 
we  really  cloak  a  "vile  racist"  with  the 
dignity  of  Federal  sponsorship?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strenuously  object  and  wish 
to  express  my  Indignation  that  OEO  has 
Insisted  on  making  the  same  mistake  all 
over  again  on  LeRol  Jones. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 1966 

Mr,  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  NbdziI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  Ln  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25.  1821.  Alexander  YpsilanU.  a  local 
patriot,  and  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras,  unfurled  the  flag  that  sparked 
the  revolt  leading  to  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence.  This  Is  the  145th  anni- 
versary of  that  event. 

Every  civilized  man  and  woman  Is  In- 
debted to  the  ancient  Greeks  for  their 
great  and  pioneering  contributions  to 
learning.  Indeed,  we  are  Indebted  to  all 
who  came  before  us  and  accumulated  the 
knowledge  that  Is  ours  for  the  taking. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  because  of  their  ex- 
ceptional contributions,  draw  our  par- 
ticular plaudits. 

On  this  Greek  Independence  Day  It  Is 
appropriate  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  to  the  modern 
Greeks. 

Each  generation  of  men  must  neces- 
sarily live  In  one  small  comer  of  the 
world  for  one  little  stretch  of  time.  An 
appreciation  of  the  past  is  essential.    As 


the  President's  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
manities has  said : 

Kven  the  most  gUted  individual,  whether 
poet  or  physicist,  wUl  not  re&llse  his  full 
potential  or  make  his  fuiieet  contribution 
to  his  times  unless  his  Imagination  has  been 
kindled  by  the  aspirations  and  accomplish- 
ments of  those  who  have  gone  before  him. 

The  ancient  Greeks  left  such  an  im- 
print on  their  world  that  the  modem 
Greeks  live  in  their  shadow.  One  might 
reflect  for  a  moment  that  our  own  State 
of  Virginia  has  been  the  site  of  so  many 
battles  during  the  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  Wars  and  has  been  the  birthplace 
of  so  many  great  men  that  it  can  fairly 
be  said  every  acre  has  a  story  to  tell.  In 
the  case  of  Greece,  with  its  longer  his- 
tory of  struggle  and  glory,  virtually  every 
rock  has  a  story  to  tell. 

The  most  esteemed  modern  Greek 
writer.  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  has  written: 

Oreek  soli  has  been  so  saturated  with 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  the  Greek  moun- 
tains liave  witnessed  so  much  human  strug- 
gle, that  you  shudder  In  contemplating  the 
fact  that  here  on  these  mountains  and 
shores,  the  destiny  of  the  white  race,  of  all 
mankind,  was  at  stake. 

Greece's  victories  became  the  victories 
of  all  mankind. 

A  frequent  theme  In  Kazantzakis' 
work  is  that  each  modern  Greek  must 
strive  to  be  worthy  of  his  ancestors,  to 
continue  the  national  tradition  without 
disgracing  it,  and  "to  do  his  duty."  In 
one  eloquent  passfige,  he  says: 

Man  can  feel  no  religious  awe  more  genu- 
ine and  profound.  I  believe,  than  the  awe 
he  feels  when  treading  the  ground  where  his 
ancestors,  his  roots,  repose. 

This  thinking  permeates  and  bedevils 
the  Greeks  today. 

The  challenge  of  the  past  is  Immedi- 
ately evident  to  the  visitor  as  he  arrives 
In  Athens.  The  classic  Acropolis  looks 
down  on  a  sprawling  city  of  2  million. 
It  Is  not  trivial  before  the  modem  city  of 
Athens;  the  modern  city  of  Athens  seems 
trivial  before  the  beauty  of  the  Acropolis. 

But  modem  Greece  is  far  more  than 
a  museum  of  classical  ruins.  It  is  a  vital 
nation  of  8  million  energetic,  individu- 
alistic people  of  drive,  determination, 
and  a  joy  for  life.  Just  as  their  ancient 
forebears  did,  the  modem  Greeks  gave 
every  sign  of  excelling  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers. 

A  strong  sense  of  patriotism  is  a  Greek 
characteristic.  Let  me  cite  one  20th  cen- 
tury example:  In  1912-13,  an  estimated 
50,000  Greek  immigrants  returned  from 
America,  paying  their  own  passage,  to 
help  their  motherland  capture  northern 
Greece  during  the  Balkan  wars.  The 
magnitude  of  this  undertaking  becomes 
clear  when  It  Is  realized  that  free 
Greece's  population  at  that  time  was  3 
million.  The  volunteers  from  America 
were  decisive. 

In  addition  to  national  patriotism,  a 
special  dnd  of  regional  patriotism  exists 
to  one's  province.  A  compatriot,  or 
"patriot!."  to  a  Greek,  is  not  a  fellow 
Greek  as  much  as  a  fellow  townsman  or 
a  fellow  Spartan.  Arcadian,  or  Eplrotl. 
But  regardless  of  his  regional  ties,  every 
Greek  shares  with  every  other  Greek  a 


common  struggle  to  survive  \mder  diffi- 
cult economic  and  geographical  circum- 
stances. And  he  joins  in  the  common 
ambition  to  complete  the  winning  of  the 
"unredeemed  lands." 

The  struggle  to  redeem  the  Greek  pop- 
ulation began  in  1821.  By  1828  Pelopo- 
nessus  and  the  Athens  area  had  thrown 
off  400  years  of  Turkish  niie,  and  modern 
Greece  was  born.  Slowly,  one  by  one. 
Greek  territories  returned  home — the 
Aegean  Islands,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Thes- 
saly,  Crete,  Epirus.  Macedonia,  and 
Western  Thrace.  The  "great  Idea"  of 
redeeming  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
collapsed  in  1922  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Greek  Army  in  Asia  Minor  arwi  the  ex- 
change of  populations  that  followed.  In 
1945,  the  IXtdecanese  Islands  were  added 
to  Greece  as  part  of  the  World  War  U 
settlement.  Only  Northern  Eplrtis  and 
Cyprus  remain  unredeemed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  over  half  the 
population  and  half  the  land  area  of 
Greece  have  been  added  in  this  century. 
And  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that 
education  has  been  made  universal.  The 
added  population  and  the  added  educa- 
tional opportunities  give  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  Greece  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  flowering  of  intellect  and  per- 
haps a  new  golden  age.  By  tlie  same 
token,  Anglo-Greeks,  Greek-Americans, 
and  persons  of  Greek  blood  in  Canada 
and  Australia  are  making  increasing]; 
significant  contributions  to  learning. 
For  example,  it  was  an  Anglo-Greek,  the 
late  Michael  Ventris,  who  deciphered  the 
ancient  script  called  Linear  B  and  thus 
added  hundreds  of  years  to  man's  known 
history  by  reaching  back  into  the  bronze 
age. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  two  of  the 
names  associated  with  the  date  of  March 
25.  1821— Ypsilanti  and  Bishop  Germa- 
nos. 

Little  could  Ypsilanti  have  dreamed 
that  his  exploits  would  be  noticed  by  two 
real  estate  developers  in  faraway  Mich- 
igan and  a  new  town  named  after  him. 
Nor  could  he  have  conceived  that  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  later  a  group  of 
public-spirited  citizens  would  develop  the 
idea  of  building  America's  first  theater 
for  the  production  of  classical  Greek 
plays  In  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  The  group  was 
formed  imder  the  leadership  of  an  In- 
spired Grecophlle,  Mrs.  Clara  Owens,  of 
Ypsilanti.  The  first  performances  are 
scheduled  for  this  summer. 

The  fact  that  Bishop  Germanos  helped 
raise  the  flag  of  revolt  Is  something  we 
should  understand.  It  seems  unusual  for 
a  clergj'man  to  exert  political  leadership 
This  accounts  for  much  of  the  discom- 
fort writh  which  some  Americans  and  Eu- 
ropeans view  Archbishop  Makarlos,  Pres- 
ident of  Cyprus.  During  the  oppression 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  was  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  which  took  the  lead  in 
preserving  national  spirit  and  providing 
a  sanctuary  of  language  and  learning. 
Archbishop  Makarlos  Is  following  In  this 
trsMlitlon. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Its  Independ- 
ence day,  Greece  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
Unuhig  political  crisis.  Few  American 
correspondents  have  been  there  lately, 
so  American  readers  have  not  been  re- 
ceiving the  crisis  reporting  that  creates 
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a  crisis  consciousness  here.  Neverthe- 
less, a  political  crisis  does  exist  and  it 
tlireatens  the  stability  of  the  rmtion. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Stefan  Stefanopoulos,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  has  a  precarious  3- 
vote  margin  in  the  300-man  Assembly, 
Stefanopoulos  and  43  other  deputies 
broke  with  the  majority  Center  Union 
Party  and  entered  into  an  alliance  of 
convenience  with  the  conservative  ERE 
Party.  The  former  Prime  Minister, 
George  Papandreou.  leads  123  of  the  148 
deputies  who  are  In  opposition.  His  hold 
on  public  opinion  remains  great.  This 
public  opinion,  by  the  way.  links  the 
United  States  with  "the  palace,"  not- 
withstanding our  professions  of  neutral- 
ity. 

The  events  of  the  past  9  months — since 
the  June  1965  downfall  of  the  Pa- 
pandreou government — have  placed  the 
future  of  the  Crown  in  Jeopardy. 
Greece,  a  "crowned  democracy,"  Is  one 
of  the  few  nations  left  in  the  world  in 
which  a  King  has  executive  powers.  The 
King  In  this  case  is  young  Constantine, 
25,  descended  from  the  Danish-German 
line  of  royalty  Imposed  on  the  Greeks  by 
the  great  powers  in  1840. 

Economic  troubles  have  now  arisen, 
partly  out  of  the  political  uncertainty. 
After  a  decade  of  remarkably  stable  cur- 
rency, inflation  has  gradually  set  in. 
The  chronic  balance-of-trade  deflclt  Is 
worsening,  and  the  nation  badly  needs 
$30  million  in  loans.  American  foreign 
economic  aid  was  cut  off  2  years  ago  in 
the  ambitious  belief  that  Greece  had 
reached  the  necessary  point  of  develop- 
ment and  could  be  self-sustaining.  It 
appears  now  that  the  cutoff  might  have 
been  premature. 

If  Greece's  current  political  and 
economic  problems  can  be  resolved,  and 
If  the  severe  manpower  drpin  to  the 
labor-scarce  nations  of  Western  Europe 
can  be  curtailed,  then  Greece  can  look 
forward  to  exciting  progress  in  the  rest 
of  thl.s  decade. 

Ancient  Greece  picked  man  up  and  set 
nlm  on  his  feet  as  an  individual  of  In- 
dividual worth.  After  many  centuries  of 
decline  and  foreign  occupation,  the 
revolution  of  1821  began  the  liberaUon  of 
modem  Greece.  Creative  forces  had 
been  set  free  and  the  land  which  gave  us 
80  much  has  much  to  give  to  the  world 
once  again. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  salute  Greece  and  its  sons  and 
aaughters  all  over  the  world. 


SIN  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
"orlda  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend  his  re- 
niarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oojectlon  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
irom  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
accomplishments  of  which  the  89th  Con- 
Kreas  may  be  justly  proud  is  the  enact- 
ment of  legislaUon  markedly  reducing, 
*"d  in  some  instances  preventing  alto- 
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gether.  the  loss  which  previously  had 
been  sustained  by  a  widow  who  remarried 
after  beginning  to  receive,  under  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Act,  bene- 
fits from  a  deceased  husband, 

I  first  Introduced  legislation— HJl. 
2465 — to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  the 
House.  Others,  feeling  that  such  wid- 
ows experienced  a  hardship  which  was 
unfair,  joined  me  in  such  legislation. 
Able  members  of  the  House  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee  took  up  the  effort  and 
strongly  advocated  such  legislation. 

Members  of  the  other  body  later  in- 
troduced bills  toward  the  same  end. 
Later,  Members  of  the  other  body  put 
an  amendment  on  the  bill,  popularly 
known  as  the  medicare  bill,  achieving 
much  of  the  objectives  we  sought  in  the 
House;  the  House  accepted  such  amend- 
ments. 

Credit  for  the  initiation  of  this  leg- 
islation should  go  to  an  enterprising 
reporter  for  the  Miami  Daily  News.  Bob 
Wyrick.  who  found  in  the  Greater  Miami 
area  many  senior  couples  living  together 
without  marriage  because  they  could  not 
afford  the  diminution  In  their  Income 
which  would  result  from  their  marriage 
under  existing  law. 

I  saw  the  series  of  stories  written  by 
Mr.  Wyrick  and  introduced  the  first  bUl 
to  remove  the  impediment  of  the  loss  of 
Income  for  couples  desiring  companion- 
ship, indeed  love,  in  their  later  years. 

An  outstanding  resident  of  Miami  and 
a  neighbor  of  mine,  formerly  in  private 
practice  in  Stamford,  Corm.,  author  and 
distinguished  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Stanley  R. 
Dean,  has  recently  written  of  this  whole 
subject  most  interestingly  and  informa- 
tively under  the  heading  "Sin  and  Social 
Security"  which  appears  in  the  1966  win- 
ter edition  of  Psychiatric  Opinion,  pub- 
lished through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental 
Health. 

I  commend  this  excellent  article  from 
this  able  psychiatrist  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  country  end  include  the  arti- 
cle following  my  remarks  in  the  Record  : 
Sin  and  Social  Skctthitt 
(By  Stanley  R.  Dean.  M.D.) 

(Note. — Dr.  Stanley  R.  Dean,  a  resident  of 
Miami.  Pla.,  was  In  private  practice  In  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  from  1940  to  1965.  He  has  writ- 
ten and  published  numerous  scientific  pa- 
pers. Including  a  chapter  entitled  "Man  and 
Wife,"  In  the  Official  AJtf.A.  Book  of  Health. 
The  Pund  for  Behavioral  Sciences  each  year 
bestows  the  Stanley  R.  Dean  Award  for  Re- 
search In  Psychiatry  an  annual  »2,000  award 
for  outstanding  research  In  schizophrenia.) 

About  a  year  ago  a  geriatric  problem  was 
revealed  In  Miami,  Fla,,  that  had  nationwide 
repercussions  and  caused  considerable  con- 
sternation among  our  lawmakers.  Psychia- 
trists, especially,  should  be  aware  of  the 
situation,  for  It  created  serious  soclopsychl- 
atrlc  problems  for  large  numbers  of  senior 
citizens  and  their  families,  the  sequelae  of 
which  may  linger  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  a  series  of  Incisive  articles  under  the 
byline  of  ace  Reporter  Bob  Wyrtck,  the  Miami 
News  recounted  the  poignant.  Incredible 
story  of  thousands  of  old  people  living  to- 
gether "In  sin,"  because  to  get  married  would 
mean  losing  pensions  or  social  security. 
Sample  headlines:  "Oldsters'  Tragic  Bur- 
den— Uvlng  Out  of  Wedlock  for  Survival," 
"Perils  of  a  Planned  Society."  "Plood  of  Let- 
ters TeU  Tragedy.  Heartbreak." 


Following  those  disclosures  other  reports 
across  the  country  Indicated  that  the  situa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  the  Miami  area  but 
was  widespread  throughout  the  United 
States.  Almost  Inunedlately  Plorlda's  alert 
Representative.  Congressman  CLAtrui  Pkppeb. 
Democrat.  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
remedy  the  predicament,  and  other  lawmak- 
ers also  took  up  the  cause. 

How  the  problem  was  finally  resolved 
through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  newsman 
and  Congressman  Is  an  Inspiring  American 
phenomenon  that  deserves  to  be  ctironlcled 
In  the  annals  of  psychiatry  and  sociology 
The  author  has  been  concerned  with  the 
social,  ethical,  moral,  and  psychiatric  Impli- 
cations of  the  dilemma  since  It  was  first  an- 
nounced, and  this  report  Is  based  upon  a 
detaUed  analysis  of  published  material.  In- 
terviews with  several  principals,  and  repre- 
sentative case  histories. 

The  problem  under  discussion  stemmed 
from  a  provision  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  a  widow  will  receive  82  ;4  p>ercent  of  her 
deceased  husband's  benefits  on  condition 
that  she  does  not  remarry;  If  she  should  do 
so.  she  could  lose  all  or  most  of  those  bene- 
fits. With  such  a  restrictive  clause,  it  is 
understandable  why  there  should  have  been 
so  relatively  few  remarriages.  Last  year  more 
than  3  million  widows  and  widowers  over  63 
drew  social  security  benefits.  But  only  6,000 
of  that  ntmiber  remarried.  If  only  2  percent 
of  the  remainder  Is  taken  as  a  minimal  esti- 
mate, it  stands  to  reason  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  living  together  without  benefit  of 
clergy;  nor  are  the  reasons  hard  to  see:  their 
need  for  comp>anlonship  was  great;  they  did 
not  wish  to  or  simply  could  not  aflord  to  lose 
their  pittance;  they  could  live  more  com- 
fortably by  pooling  their  reeoiu-ces;  and,  as 
psychiatrists  know,  the  need  for  romance. 
Intrigue,  and  even  sex  does  not  necessarily 
disappear  with  old  age.  Says  Max  PYledson. 
director  of  the  senior  citizens'  servloe  In 
Miami.  "Old  people  do  not  cease  to  be  human 
Just  because  they  are  old;  they  have  the  same 
desires  as  the  young — and  their  need  for 
companionship  is  even  greater." 

Since  social  security  was  never  Intended. 
In  the  first  place,  to  provide  more  than  a 
bare  minimum  to  live  on,  the  actual  amount 
Involved  was  small.  However,  It  was  often 
necessary  for  subsistence;  or.  at  best,  made 
the  difference  between  retention  or  depriva- 
tion of  such  meaningful  little  dignities  of 
living  as  a  rare  movie,  dinner  In  a  restaurant, 
or  gift  to  a  loved  one.  so  necessary  to  self- 
esteem  and  approval. 

To  retain  that  small  advantage  it  Is  small 
wonder  that  oldsters  were  tempted  to  sacri- 
fice legality  for  expediency.  That  they  were 
practically  forced  Into  It  by  the  very  law 
intended  to  help  them  Is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  our  benevolent  society.  The  theory 
seemed  to  be  that  the  new  husband  should 
be  responsible  for  his  wife's  support;  but. 
needless  to  say,  theory  and  practice  do  not 
always  coincide. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  greater  number 
of  old  people  who  circumvented  the  law  by 
teaming  up  without  marriage  adopted  a 
good  philosophical  attitude,  rationalized 
their  guilt  sufficiently  to  maintain  ego  in- 
tegrity, and  were  able  to  make  a  reasonably 
good  psychological  adjustment.  Fortunately 
they  were  helped  by  a  generally  benign  pub- 
lic sentiment  which,  more  often  than  not. 
was  sympathetic  rather  than  critical.  The 
prevailing  attitude  seemed  to  be  that  the 
law  was  being  bent  rather  than  broken  and 
that  remedial  legislation  was  only  a  matter 
of  time.  The  greatest  exception  was  found 
to  be  with  their  children,  who  were  over- 
whelmingly condemnatory  and  even  threat- 
ening. They  feared  the  disgrace  of  possible 
scandal;  equally  Important,  though  not  as 
openly  expressed,  they  thought  it  ridiculous 
that  an  old  person  could  fall  In  love,  and 
were  convinced  that  the  suitor  was  s  fortune 
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huntar  inunt  only  upon  deprlvlnf  tbetn 
oX  their  powlbla  Inberluince,  no  matter  bow 
meager. 

At  beet,  however,  peychlc  trauma  related 
to  shame,  embarraaement.  and  rellgloua  con- 
fllcle  were  an  ever-preeent  IX  hidden  threat, 
and  conalderable  ingenuity  and  reaourceXul- 
neaa  were  dUplayed  in  coping  wltb  It.  The 
chief  object  was  to  keep  the  union  as  eecret 
as  poaelble.  To  achieve  that,  the  principals 
might  maintain  separate  addresses,  spending 
as  much  time  together  a«  poeslble;  or  a 
woman  might  take  In  a  "boarder":  or  the 
couple  might  poee  as  legally  married  man 
and  wtXe.  while  maintaining  separate  names 
In  the  social  security  aiee.  Said  one  elderly 
woman,  referring  to  her  common-law  hus- 
band. "When  my  daughter  comes  down  from 
the  North  for  a  visit,  Bert  movee  out.  I  don't 
want  my  daughter  to  know.  She  wouldn't 
think  it  was  right,  me  and  Bert.  She'd  say 
I  belonged  in  an  Insane  asylum." 

To  Illustrate  anoUier  side  of  the  coin,  a 
widow  of  65  sacrificed  her  tB2.50  a  month  to 
maxry  a  man  on  a  much  smaller  allotment. 
Her  new-found  happiness  soon  gave  way  to 
despair  when  she  found  that  they  could  not 
subsist  on  their  resultant  monthly  total  of 
•60.  She  developed  a  serious  depression 
traceable  in  part  to  gtUlt  aaaoclated  with 
death  wishes  against  her  husband,  and  had 
to  be  conunitted.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
that  had  she  resorted  to  a  common-law  un- 
ion, she  may  have  been  spared  that  fate. 

Of  course,  any  subterfuge  was  easier  If 
the  participants  moved  away  from  home  and 
family,  hence  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
in  resort  areas.  But,  despiu  the  tolerant  at- 
titude of  social  workers,  clergy,  and  law-en- 
forcement agents,  the  fear  of  exposure  was 
ever  present,  the  affront  to  pride  and  dlg- 
mty  ever  real;  and  men  of  good  will  agree 
that  the  onus  was  not  so  much  upon  defense- 
lees  old  people  as  upon  a  heedless  quirk  of 
the  law. 

Excerpts  from  interviews  with  some  of 
the  key  intermediaries  In  the  Miami  area 
reveal  how  the  solution  was  eventually  ac- 
complished: 

Max  Prledson:  "As  director  of  the  Senior 
ClUaens  Service  Center,  I'm  a  sort  of  father 
oonfessor  to  these  people.  I've  known  about 
this  situation  for  7  years  but  when  I  tried  to 
tell  people  about  it  nobody  would  pay  any 
attention.  The  law  put  a  tragic  btirden  on 
old  people.  It  forced  them  to  live  alone  in 
loneliness  or  together  in  sin.  Lonesotneness 
Is  the  greatest  killer  of  old  people  and  It  Is 
normal  to  seek  companionship.  Neurotics 
and  crackpots  don't  have  the  proper  Inltla- 
Uve.  It  takes  a  well-adjusted  mtelligent 
person  to  realize  that  companionship,  both 
spiritual  and  pthysical,  is  the  best  therapy  for 
growing  old  gracefully.  So  it  is  the  mentally 
stable  who  seek  it  and  the  result  is  basically 
a  healthy  situation.  Congressman  Pkppsx 
got  the  law  changed  within  6  months  after 
reading  Wyrlok's  story,  and  I  hope  this  wlU 
open  the  door  for  all  the  other  problems  of 
our  neglected  old  people.  They've  got  to 
know  that  people  care.  When  no  one  wants 
them  they  loee  the  will  to  live." 

Bob  Wyrick:  "I  stumbled  on  the  'llvlng- 
In-sin'  problem  by  accident.  I  was  originally 
assigned  to  write  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  rise  in  automobile  insurance  costs 
for  older  peraons.  I  went  to  some  of  the 
retirement  hotels  to  interview  the  people 
and  discovered  numerous  apartments  shared 
by  old  men  and  women  with  different  names, 
and  was  at  Orst  told  that  one  or  the  other 
was  staying  as  a  guest.  After  winning  their 
oonlldeoce.  however,  the  truth  came  out; 
and  with  further  oorroboratlon  from  Mr. 
FTlcdaon  and  others,  I  wrote  my  first  article 
on  January  10,  18«6.  Fortunately,  Congreas- 
man  PcpFca  noticed  it  and  a  few  days  later 
Introduced  hU  first  bill  in  Congress;  the 
law  was  modified  about  6  months  later.  Be- 
fore   that    the    sltuauon    was    pitiful.      Ttos 


money  Involved  was  only  a  few  doUan,  but 
to  them  It  was  a  windfall,  so  thsy  ke{>t  their 
secret  from  their  closest  friends,  and  like 
characters  in  a  Balzac  novel,  they  spent 
nickel  by  nickel.  Often  It  enabled  them 
to  get  out  of  their  depreeslng  rooms,  have 
lunch  In  a  cafeteria  and  spend  all  day  In  a 
cheap  movie  holding  hands.  No  matter  how 
tight  things  got  most  of  these  couples  put 
away  a  little  money  that  they  refused  to 
touch.  It  would  be  used  when  the  mas- 
querade was  over.  So  they  could  be  burled 
as  they  tried  to  live,  decently.  But  people 
are  eager  to  help  when  the  truth  Is  known 
and  offers  of  aid  poured  In  from  everywhere : 
Vtynn'a  bill  was  supported  by  Senator 
OsoBOB  Smatkixs.  of  Florida.  Senator  Vajtci: 
Habtkx,  of  Indiana,  Representative  Mabtha 
ORimTHs.  Of  Michigan,  and  other  legislators; 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  X  gave  It  their 
backing:  likewise.  MarshaU  Wise,  former  dis- 
trict manager  of  social  security  in  Miami; 
Henry  Oillman,  secretary  of  the  FltM-ida  Sen- 
ior Citizens  League  of  Voters;  Harry  Sp«u-llng, 
chairman  of  the  Progressive  Seniors  League; 
Melvln  Richards,  then  mayor  of  Miami 
Beach;  John  W.  Edelman,  president  of  the 
National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens  and  a 
leading  figure  in  national  programs  for  old 
people:  and  many  other  civic  and  religious 
leaders  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"All  were  determined  to  help  our  senior 
ciUzens  spend  their  golden  years  without 
penalty.  Wire  services,  magazines  and  net- 
work television  picked  up  our  stories  and 
revealed  that  the  same  problem  existed 
throughout  the  Nation.  Stacks  of  letters 
poured  in  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  one  from  Mrs.  E.  B.,  of  Louisville.  Ky.. 
expreesed  the  feeling  of  meet  of  them:  "Aged 
people  are  lonely  and  walk  into  their  final 
years  sadly  abandoned  except  for  one  an- 
other. Even  a  dog  couldn't  abide  such  lone- 
liness.   Do  something  please.' " 

Representative  Clacde  Pepper:  My  con- 
science was  aroused  by  Mr.  Wyrlck's  story  and 
I  lost  no  time  letting  Congress  know  about 
it.  In  my  n  years  in  Congress  I  have  never 
seen  an  issue  gain  so  much  notoriety  In  the 
first  session  it  was  discussed.  My  bill  was 
promptly  labeled  "The  Living  Sin"  bill  but 
I  think  that  history  will  honor  It  as  "The 
Living  in  Dignity"  amendment.  I  felt  so 
deeply  moved  by  Wyrlck's  articles  and  my 
own  inveatlg.^Uona  that  I  said  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  I  be- 
lieved this  to  be  a  problem  of  a  special 
character,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  that  we 
had  the  right  to  require  oxir  older  citizens 
to  pay  inls  price  In  sacrifice  of  their  living 
standards  or  else  be  forced  to  live  alone  for 
the  rest  of  their  Uves. 

"After  getting  into  tlUs  a  little,  I  discovered 
that  the  problem  was  bigger  than  social 
security.  Widows  under  civil  service,  retired 
railroaders,  and  other  pensioners  also  would 
lose  their  beneflu  if  they  remarried,  and  1 
won't  be  satisfied  until  the  entire  situation  is 
corrected.  Meanwhile,  the  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced. H.R.  2466.  was  supported  by  BO  Con- 
gressmen and  6  Senators  before  It  was 
brought  to  Issue  in  either  House.  Of  that 
number  nearly  half  introduced  companion 
bills,  similar  in  content.  One  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  Representative  J.  J.  Picki^,  of 
lexas,  and  for  a  while  the  newspapers  had 
some  good-natured  fun  with  a  Plckle-PeDX>er 
bill.  *^*^ 

"Finally,  a  companion  bill  to  mine,  co- 
authored  by  Senator  Ocobcx  Suathexs,  of 
Florida,  and  Senator  Vamce  Ha«tki,  of  In- 
diana, was  added  in  the  Senate  and.  at  my 
expUcit  urging,  agreed  upon  by  the  House. 
This  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
last  July  and  the  first  checks  were  sent  out 
in  September.  It  provides  that  a  widow  who 
remarries  may  elect  to  retain  her  previous 
allotment  or  change  It  In  accordance  with  her 
new  husband's  benefits,  depending  on  which 
sum  is  greater.    And  there  you  have  It — the 


CAUse,  the  people,  tbs  press,  the  Congress 
the  result.  It  la  te«mwork  at  its  beet—de- 
mocracy  Amsrican  style." 

What  resulU  may  bo  expected?  It  is  still 
too  early  for  actual  figures.  An  Important 
Indicator  will  be  the  number  of  marriages 
among  oldsters  receiving  social  security  In 
the  coming  year.  But  the  statlsties  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  Says  Dr.  Michael  Sossin, 
gerontologist,  authority  on  noninstltutional 
living  arrangements  for  senior  Cltleena,  and 
himself  the  owner  of  a  retirement  hotel: 
"Already  you  can  see  a  change — like  a  shot 
In  the  arm.  My  guests  show  better  morale, 
their  spirits  ha\  a  perked  up  and — believe  li 
or  not — there's  romance  in  the  air.  I'm  not 
sure  yet  about  the  number  who  will  remarry, 
but  there  Is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of — we  won't 
have  to  worry  about  an  Increase  in  the  popu- 
lation explosion." 

The  author  is  grateful  for  additional  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  following:  Ken 
Valentine  acting  manager  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration  district  oflSce  in  Miami; 
Marvin  8.  Schreiber,  executive  director  of 
Senior  Centers,  Inc.,  Miami;  Mrs.  Revy  Wik- 
ler,  senior  editor,  and  Mrs.  Peg  Grey,  report- 
er, the  Beach  Reporter;  E.  V.  W.  Jones,  staff 
asssistant  to  Senator  Smatuxiis. 
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MILITARY  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consen*  '.:  .  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  fMrs.  Mink]  may  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  7  months  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  taken  great  steps  toward  pro- 
viding credit  union  service  for  every  man 
in  uniform.  In  August,  the  Department 
published  a  directive  that  endorsed  and 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary credit  unions  in  the  United  States. 
Recently,  the  Department  has  added  a 
second  directive  that,  for  the  first  time, 
will  permit  the  formation  of  credit  un- 
ions on  military  bases  overseas. 

The  military  community  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  has  long  recognized  the  need 
for  military  credit  unions  and  has  made 
certain  over  the  years  that  every  mem- 
ber of  our  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
Hawaii  is  served  by  a  credit  union.  There 
are  168  credit  unions  in  Hawaii  and  15 
of  these  credit  unions  are  established  on 
military  Installations.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  largest  credit  union  in 
Hawaii  is  a  military  credit  union.  Pearl 
Harbor  Federal  Credit  Union.  Out  of  a 
military  and  civilian  population  of  16.000 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  13.279  belong  to  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Federal  Credit  Union.  The 
credit  union  has  assets  of  more  than  $6 
million  and  at  the  present  time  has  loans 
outstanding  of  nearly  $3.5  million. 

Through  the  active  direction  of  Its 
president,  Charles  Grime,  and  its  man- 
ager, Richard  Lum,  Pearl  Harbor  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  hsis  become  a  leader 
among  financial  institutions  of  our  State. 
The  credit  imion  was  the  first  financial 
institution  in  the  State  to  offer  FHA  title 
1  loans,  and  is  currently  participating 
in  efforts  to  promote  the  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  vocational  student  loan  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  promoting  savings 
through   Its   own   share   accounts,  the 


credit  union  Is  active  in  tlie  sale  of  sav- 
ings bonds.  The  credit  union  has  also 
been  a  pioneer  In  the  field  of  extended 
automobile  loans.  Traditionally,  loans 
to  purchase  automobiles  have  been  lim- 
ited to  3  years.  However,  Pearl  Harbor 
Credit  Union  found  that  some  of  Its 
members  were  unable  to  pay  for  new  au- 
tomobiles during  a  3-year  period  because 
the  payments  would  capture  too  large  a 
portion  of  their  monthly  paycheck.  The 
alternative  would  have  hten  for  these  in- 
dividuals to  purchase  a  used  car,  which 
might  require  costly  and  frequent  re- 
pairs. The  officials  at  the  credit  union 
decided  that  In  the  long  nin  it  would  be 
far  cheaper  for  the  member  to  Invest  in 
a  new  car  and  spread  the  pajTnents  out 
over  a  5 -year  period.  The  5 -year  pay- 
ment period  is  used  only  In  justified  cases. 
Pearl  Harbor  Federal  Credit  Union  has 
also  been  active  in  its  savings  program. 
For  the  second  year  in  a  row  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  has  presented 
the  Thrift  Honor  Award  Certificate  to  the 
credit  union.  The  award  is  granted 
yearly  to  Federal  credit  unions  that  have 
outstanding  records  and  meet  rigid  cri- 
teria In  promoting  thrift.  During  the 
previous  year  the  Pearl  Harbor  Credit 
Union  Increased  member  savings  by  $1 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Pearl  Harbor 
Federal  Credit  Union  Is  the  largest  credit 
union  In  the  State,  as  well  as  the  military 
community,  its  operations  are  typical  of 
many  of  the  defense  credit  unions  In 
Hawaii.  In  order  to  meet  the  loan  de- 
mands for  our  servicemen,  many  of  the 
credit  committees — the  committees 
which  approve  loan  applications — meet 
every  day  and  on  their  own  time.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  volunteer  loan  officer 
to  be  nibbling  away  at  his  lunch  while 
processing  a  loan  request.  At  one  credit 
union  a  volunteer  officer,  who  found  that 
he  could  not  complete  all  of  his  work 
during  his  lunch  time,  took  9  days  of 
annual  leave  In  order  to  conduct  his 
credit  union  responsibilities.  In  each 
credit  union  there  are  paid  employees; 
however,  the  large  share  of  the  work  Is 
done  by  volunteer  participation.  In 
many  cases  this  volunteer  participation 
•iso  prevents  the  credit  union  official 
from  receiving  more  than  token  loans 
from  the  credit  union  because  of  restric- 
tions. The  Federal  law  prohibits  loans 
to  credit  union  officials  in  amounts 
greater  than  their  shareholdings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense  credit  unions 
on  HawEul  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
wonderful  job  they  have  done  In  helping 
the  serviceman  with  his  debt  problems 
and  for  keeping  him  out  of  the  clutches 
of  fast-dealing  companies,  whose  only 
object  is  to  grab  as  much  of  the  soldier's, 
sailor's,  marine's,  or  airman's  paycheck 
as  possible. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence,  and  the 
Byelorujbsian  Democratic  Republic  was 
born.  By  1920,  the  republic  was  no  more 
and  the  people  were  under  Russian 
domination. 

Today,  it  is  time  for  freedom -loving 
men  to  once  again  pledge  their  support 
and  hope  for  the  end  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion in  Byelorussia.  These  brave  peo- 
ple, yearning  for  Independence,  have  not 
reruMinced  their  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  democratic  government.  Regardless 
of  Soviet  attempts  to  sovietize  the  coun- 
try, the  national  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians lives  on. 

This  Soviet  form  of  subjugation  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  is  just  one  more 
chapter  in  a  history  of  repression  of  this 
proud  people  by  their  larger  and  more 
powerful  Russian  neighbors  since  the 
18th  century.  March  25,  1918.  marks  the 
most  recent  in  a  long  history  of  Byelorus- 
sian attempts  to  shake  off  the  Russian 
yoke  and  to  achieve  self-determination. 
Similar  revolts  occurred  with  varying 
success  in  1794,  1830,  and  In  the  1860'5. 
In  fact,  it  was  In  the  famous  uprising  of 
over  80.000  Byelorussians  in  1863  that 
the  great  Byelorussian  hero,  Kastus 
Kallnouskl,  told  his  people: 

Know  ye  that  ye  wlU  never  be  happy  if  the 
Muscovites  rale  over  ye. 

Kalinouskl  could  not  foresee  the  bru- 
tal brand  of  tyranny  that  has  become  the 
trademark  of  communism;  nevertheless, 
he  was  well  aware  of  frustrations  which 
face  a  proud  people  denied  their  rlght- 
Iiil  independence. 
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Injured  by  Improperly  graded  lumber. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  have 
the  power  to  rescind  the  llcenaes  of  any 
grade  marking  agency  shown  to  have 
marked  lumber  Inaccurately  or  fraud- 
ulently. Additionally,  anyone  falsely 
grading  lumber  would  be  subject  to  crim- 
inal fine  and  Imprisonment.  Tliose  in- 
jured by  fraudulent  lumber  marking 
would  be  given  the  right  to  obtain  treble 
damages  in  Pedered  court.  There  are 
aifio  provisions  for  injunctive  relief 
should  they  appear  necessary. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  c<»!league, 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Con- 
gressman James  Corman,  In  introducing 
this  legislation.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
CoajtiN  that  protection  raiist  be  pro- 
vided consumers  with  relation  to  both 
softwood  lumber  and  plywood  It  is  my 
understanding  that  his  bill  Is  identical 
to  the  one  which  I  have  Introduced  but 
also  requires  grade  marking  of  plywood. 
The  question  of  whether  this  might  be 
best  accomplished  in  one  bill  or  in  sepa- 
rate bills  Is  most  technical.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  legislative  committee 
which  will  consider  this  proposal  will 
study  this  matter  closely  and  make  the 
appropriate  judgment. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY 
Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Farbstein]  may  extend 
ois  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
•nd  Include  extraneous  matter. 
CXU 423— Part  5 


A   BILL   TO  PROTECT   CONSUMERS 
HOMEBUILDERS,    BUILDINO    MA- 
TERIAL SUPPLIERS,  AND  LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS  AGAINST  FALSE 
GRADE  MARKING  OF  LUMBER 
Mr.  KEE.     Mj-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   IMr.  Klcczynski]   may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  V/est  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  protect 
consumers,  homebullders.  building  ma- 
terial suppliers,  and  lumber  manufac- 
turers against  the  false  grade  marking 
of  lumbCT.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  quite  simple.  It  would  require  that 
all  lumber  placed  in  Interstate  com- 
meroe  must  bear  the  grade  mark  of  a 
properly  certified  grading  agency  or  that 
it  prominently  be  marked  "ungraded." 

The  bill  would  provide  needed  con- 
sumer protection  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  buying  new  homes  which  are 
required  to  comply  with  FHA  standards 
and  local  building  codes.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  full  set  of  remedies  for  anyone 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  UN- 
DER SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  JOHN 

F.  HENNING 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Focartt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECoaB 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly. Under  Secretary  of  Labor  John  P. 
Henning  made  some  very  pertinent 
comments  in  addressing  the  aimual  com- 
munion breakfast  of  the  Loyola  Retreat- 
ants  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Sunday,  February  27,  1966.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
that  speech  along  "with  a  report  on  It 
which  was  published  In  the  Loyolan: 

SECnONS  PftOM  ASORESS  OT  JOKTf  P.  HWJ- 
NTNO,  UNDSR  8EC««TA«T  OT  tABOm,  TO  THI 
ANMtJAL  COMMTTNION  BREAKTAflfT  OT  THE 
LOTOl-A        RETBEATANTS,        WnXASB        HOTH., 

Washiwoton,  DC,  Pebruaet  27.  196« 

THE    REBIDKKT    CHtTBCH 

On  November  18,  1789,  the  Holy  See  pro- 
claimed the  founding  of  the  dloceee  of  Balti- 
more and  named  the  Very  Reverend  John 
Carroll  as  Its  first  bishop."  Here  began  the 
history  of  the  resident  church. 

Our  first  diocese  reached  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
Elselppi,  The  church  of  1789  had  an  ap- 
proximate 36.000  members  In  a  total  Ameri- 
can population  of  some  4  million. 

In  all  of  this  Immense  territory,  John  Car- 
roll had  less  than  30  priests  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  frontier  civilization. 

Beyond  these  bleak  aspects,  there  was  the 
frightening  anti-Catholic  legacy  of  colonial 
America.  In  the  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion only  PennsylvaBla  and  Rhode  Island,  of 
the  13  coloolee,  offered  freedom  to  Catholics. 
The   Revolution   w«s   to   cttange   that,   but 
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neither    tb«    Revolution    nor    tbe    oonatltu- 

tional  liberties  at  1780  could  at  once  ch&nge 
ctie  mlQd<  and  bearte  of  those  who  bad 
chained  the  church  of  colonial  America. 

rtrrH,  wnx,  oucnojirB 

The  American  cburcb  waa  buUt  by  Cath- 
olics or  raiih.  wUl.  and  discipline.  These  In- 
gredients are  as  compelling  today  as  tbey 
were  In  the  tln>e  of  John  Carroll. 

The  test  of  faith.  If  Christ  be  not  Ln  the 
Xucbartst.  then  there  Is  no  church,  but  only 
the  memory  of  a  blasphemous  legend,  es- 
poused by  countless  millions  of  Catholics 
Uirough  the  ages. 

The  question  of  will.  If  the  laity  abandon 
the  teachings  of  ChrUt  and  Catholicism  to 
win  the  acclaim  or  favor  of  a  secular  world. 
then  there  Ls  no  church,  but  only  a  wblted 
iwpuicher    enclosing  the  odor  of  fallen  men. 

nse  matter  of  discipline.  IX  the  laity  or 
the  priesth.  .od  renounce  the  authority  of  the 
chair  of  Peter,  or  of  the  bishops  as  succes- 
sors to  the  Apostles,  then  there  Is  no  church, 
but  only  a  sundered  body,  dlsntembered  by 
the  anarchists  of  left  and  right. 

BKKAVIOa   Am   BSUXF 

In  every  age  the  church  has  survived  those 
of  the  faithful  who  have  ceased  to  behave. 
She  has  also  survived  those  who  have  ceased 
to  believe. 

A  mcs  or  PKUL 

There  are  those  who  would  deny  the  church 
three  times  dally  before  the  cock  crows.  Un- 
Ulte  Peter,  they  do  not  weep. 

There  are  those  who  would  defame  her. 
In  treating  the  Catholic  past,  tbey  would 
turn  eTW7  centtiry  against  her.  Whatever 
the  dispute,  they  hold  the  church  was  not 
only  wrong,  but  rotten 

Tbey  are  Catholic,  but  for  them  the  church 
Is  the  harolt  of  history  She  Is  not  that,  she 
Is,  rather,  the  bride  of  Christ.  If  her  gown  be 
spoiled  by  those  without  or  within,  she  her- 
self remains  untouched  and  unspoiled  by 
t)-.e  failure  of  man.  CbrUt  U  with  her  al- 
ways. 

A  TTMX  or  panne 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  renewed  the 
church  for  the  work  of  Christ. 

It  commuted  the  church  to  freedom  of 
worship  and  conscience  for  all  men. 

It  removed  the  suggested  madness  which 
would  place  collective  and  retroactive  guilt 
on  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  for  the 
destined  cructflxlon  of  Christ. 

Its  spirit  of  ecumenism  meant  a  sharing 
with  other  believers.  Like  the  children  of 
Israel,  we  claim  a  covenant  with  Ood.  We 
now  share  the  covenant. 

CATHOUC    BDUCATION 

The  future  of  the  American  church  rests  In 
large  upon  the  Catholic  schools,  upon  their 
continuance,  their  expansion,  their  Improve- 
ment, their  direction.  Those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  schools,  would  destroy  the  church. 

VTXTNAM 

We  are  proud  of  Pope  Paul  VI  for  seeking 
to  bring  the  peace  of  Christ  to  Vietnam. 

We  are  proud  of  Archbishop  O'Boyle  of  this 
see  for  defending  the  morality  of  the  Ameri- 
can position  In  Vietnam. 

We  respect  the  right  of  Catholic  dissent. 
But  Catholics  who  march  and  picket  against 
the  American  presence  In  Vietnam  should 
demonstrate  with  equal  fervor  for  the  release 
of  Bishop  James  A.  Walsh,  the  Imprisoned 
MaryknoU  martyr  of  Red  China.  Tbey 
should  march  and  picket  for  the  freedom  of 
Cardinal  Mlndzenty  and  Catholic  Hungary. 
Let  ttaem  march  for  the  crucified  church  of 
Cuba  and  of  all  Communist  lands. 

THc  acrsxAT  MovKMZirr 
The  laymen's  retreat  movement  each  year 
finds  a  near  half  million  of  the  American 
faithful  giving  themselves  to  the  prayer,  to 
the  philosophy,  to  the  solitude  of  the  church. 
Por  millions  of  us.  the  retreat  Is  the  meet 
Impressive  spiritual  exercise  of  our  Uvee.     For 


a  few,  brief  days  we  withdraw  from  the  noise 
of  the  street  and  the  clamor  of  men.  We 
face  the  full  dimensions  of  personal  sanctity. 
We  are  alone.  We  can  share  neither  aln  nor 
guilt. 

In  the  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
we  see  the  horror  of  life  and  death  without 
Ood.  We  see  the  terror  of  personal  corrup- 
tion and  personal  doom.  But  we  see  also  the 
promise  and  glory  of  personal  sanctity. 

The  retreat  recalls  the  command  of  bal- 
ance. We  must  pray  In  conunon,  but  we 
must  also  pray  alone.  We  require  the  sense 
of  communion  and  family  which  comes  with 
common  prayer.  But  like  Christ  In  the 
desert,  we  must  pray  alone,  for  like  Christ 
We  must  face  temptation  alone. 

There  Is  an  essential  social  character  to  re- 
ligion, but  In  the  ultimate  hour,  we  will  be 
judged  alone,  not  In  committee. 

TRS  CHtrmcR 
Ber  honor  we  would  defend.    Her  sanctity 
we   would   embrace.     Her  destiny  we  would 
serve. 

UNon  SxcaxTAXT  Hxnnino 
The  principal  speaker  of  the  occasion,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Labor,  Hon.  John  F.  Hennlng, 
himself  a  retreatant  at  Loyola  and  formerly 
at  El  Petlro  In  his  native  California,  gave  an 
unforgettable  address  on  the  divine  character 
of  the  Catholic  church  and  on  American 
Catholics  that  held  hU  listeners  enthralled 
from  start  to  finish.  In  giving  this  eloquent 
utterance  to  his  love  of  the  faith,  he  used 
not  even  a  single  note.  Because  of  space 
limitations,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  quote 
here  from  Mr.  Hennlng's  talk.  It  is  expected 
that  It  win  be  possible  to  print  the  entire 
address  or  the  substance  of  It  In  the  next 
issue.  For  now  let  It  be  said  that  It  was  ac- 
claimed as  the  finest  Ulk  of  Its  kind  given  by 
a  layman  in  this  area.  The  greatest  accolade 
came  from  Bishop  Spence  who  declared  In 
his  remarks  that  he  would  like  to  seek  some 
kind  of  dispensation  to  make  It  possible  for 
John  Hennlng  to  don  a  cassock  and  to  give 
the  next  retreat  for  the  prlesU  of  the  arch- 
diocese. The  bishop  also  pointed  out  that 
VaUcan  II  had  called  for  renewal  of  the 
Christian  life  and  that  the  annual  retreat 
was  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  providing  for 
this  renewal  for  the  layman.  And  so  ended 
a  great  day  for  the  retreat  movement. 


LETTERS  COMMENTING  ON  H.R.  8282 
REFLECT  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  MIS- 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham ]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  commenting 
on  HJl.  8282  which  reflect  a  good  deal 
of  misinformation  concerning  this  pro- 
posfil.  I  am  certain  that  the  same  situa- 
tion confronts  many  of  my  colleagues. 

First,  many  of  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived state  that  HJl.  8282  would  en- 
courage people  to  quit  their  Jobs  or  to 
refuse  suitable  employment  because 
there  is  no  penalty  for  doing  so.  Actu- 
ally, HJl.  8282  provides  that  a  person 
who  does  this  will  get  no  benefits  for  at 
least  6  weeks — plus  a  waiting  week.  At 
that  point,  he  can  receive  a  review  of  his 
situation.  If  he  has  not  actively  sought 
work  in  the  7 -week  period  following  his 
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quit  or  refusal  to  accept  suitable  employ- 
ment,  he  still  will  not  get  benefits. 

I  am  Informed  that  about  half  the 
States  now  use  a  similar  system.  It  la 
based  on  the  theory  that,  although  a 
person  may  be  voluntarily  unemployed 
today — and  therefore  ineligible  for  un- 
employment Insurance  benefits — he  may 
later  actively  and  conscientiously  seelt 
employment  and.  If  he  cannot  get  a 
Job.  he  Is  then  Involuntarily  unemployed. 

Second,  many  of  the  letterwrlters  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  8282.  as  written,  would 
preclude  experience  rating,  which  pro- 
vides a  lower  unemployment  tax  rate 
for  employers  who  have  few  layoffs.  As 
I  understand  the  bill,  the  States  would 
still  have  authorization  to  provide  such 
tax  concessions. 

A  third  major  area  of  confusion  re- 
flected by  my  mall  concerns  the  level  of 
benefits  contemplated  by  H.R.  8282 
The  confusion  apparently  stems  from  a 
failure  to  dlstlngiilsh  between  the  basis 
of  setting  a  maximum  dollar  benefit  and 
the  standard  for  determining  an  indi- 
vidual claimant's  benefit.  Under  HJl. 
8282.  as  I  understand  It  a  claimant  will 
never  receive,  under  any  circumstances, 
more  than  one-half  of  this  weekly  wage 
Depending  on  his  weekly  average  earn- 
ings, some  workers  will  not  receive  even 
as  much  as  one-half.  The  formula  un- 
der H.R.  8282  provides  that.  In  the  Initial 
stage  1967  the  maximum  weekly  check 
cannot  be  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
average  wage  In  the  State,  This  maxi- 
mum rises  In  stages  until  1971  when  It 
will  be  set  at  two-thirds  of  the  State 
average. 

Perhaps  some  examples  would  dem- 
onstrate how  the  system  would  work 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  average 
weekly  wages  were  $117  as  of  January 
1,  1966,  Under  HJl.  8282  an  unemployed 
worker  could  get  no  more  than  one-half 
of  his  weekly  wages  or  one-half  of  the 
State  average — that  Is,  $58.50— which- 
ever Is  lower.  When  the  maximum  be- 
comes two-third*'  of  average  weekly 
wages,  an  unemployed  worker  could  get 
one-half  of  his  weekly  wages  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  average — that  is. 
$78 — whichever  Is  lower.  Thus,  if  a  man 
is  earning  $100  a  week,  he  could  never 
get  more  than  $50  a  week  In  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  A  man  earning  $150  a 
week  could  get  no  more  than  $58.50  at 
this  first  stage  of  the  program  under 
H.R.  8282  and  when ''the  final  step  is 
reached,  5  years  from  now,  he  would  still 
get  no  more  than  $75  a  week.  The  un- 
employed worker  who  averaged  more 
than  $156  a  week  could  never  get  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  wages  at  any  stage.  The 
higher  his  weekly  earnings  average,  the 
smaller  would  be  the  percentage  of  earn- 
ings which  he  could  ever  get  from  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

These  examples  assume  that  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  State's  aver- 
age wage  from  1967  to  1971,  Of  course. 
an  increase  is  likely,  but  this  would  not 
change  the  principle  that  an  unemployed 
person  could  never  get  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  own  average  weekly  earnings. 
Since  New  York  State  now  provides 
maximum  weekly  benefits  of  $55.  the 
initial  Increase  In  the  maximum  under 
H.R.  8282  In  New  York  would  be  onl.v 
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(3.50.  to  $58.50.  whioh  Is  one-half  the 
present  State  average.  Thus  the  addi- 
tional burden  on  employen  in  New  York 
State  would  be  very  small. 

At  the  same  time,  New  York  8tat« 
would  benefit  greatly  by  the  application 
of  HJL  8282  In  those  other  States  which 
today  provide  low  benefits  for  unem- 
ployed workers  and  correspondingly  low 
unemployment  tax  rates,  and  therefore 
tend  to  attract  business,  in  unfair  com- 
petition with  New  York  State.  Thus 
passage  of  H.R.  8282  would  tend  to  help 
keep  Jobs  in  New  York  State  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  to  the  State. 

The  situation  In  other  States  varies. 
Some  provide  a  maximum  level  of  un- 
employment benefits  far  less  than  one- 
half  the  average  weekly  wages,  some- 
times barely  more  than  one-third  of  this 
figure.  Some  States  have  an  unemploy- 
ment tax  rate  of  only  0.7  percent,  or  less 
than  one-fourth  of  New  York's  average 
tax  of  3  percent  on  taxable  payroll.  The 
standards  set  forth  In  H.R.  8282  would 
require  an  Increase  In  the  unempoyment 
benefits  of  those  States  which  today  are 
below  par.  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  their  tax  rates,  thus  bringing  them  in 
both  respects  to  a  level  more  comparable 
to  New  'York.  This,  as  I  have  said,  would 
tend  to  remove  one  of  the  incentives  em- 
ployers cite  In  explaining  why  they  move 
their  operations  out  of  New  York  to 
other  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  kncyw  the  source 
of  the  misunderstandings  and  confusion 
about  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8282.  I 
am  confident  that  the  bill  reflects  the 
usual  reasoned  care  which  characterize 
proposals  that  come  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 
[Mr.  MiLxs ] .  I  am  equally  confident  that 
the  actual  provisions  will  command  the 
overwhelming  support  of  my  constituents. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murpht]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  customary  for  us  to  set  aside  the 
25th  of  March  each  year  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  In- 
dependence. 

The  declaration  of  independence  came 
on  the  heels  of  the  Russian  revolution 
of  1917.  a  revolution  which  marked  the 
end  of  over  a  century  of  rule  over  Byelo- 
nissia  by  the  Czarlst  empire.  The  fall 
of  the  Cearlst  regime  fired  the  Byelorus- 
sians with  new  hopes  for  Independence 
from  Muscovite  domination.  A  Byelo- 
russian National  Congress  was  convened 
In  December  of  1917  and  when  a  Bolshe- 
vik armored  Infantry  division  occupied 
Minsk  to  renew  the  Russian  occupation 
the  Byelorussian's  rallied  to  drive  them 
from  the  city.  "With  the  Soviets  repulsed, 
the  Byelorussians  formed  an  executive 


committee  to  form  the  first  truly  legal 
Government  of  Byelorussia.  And  on 
March  25, 1918,  the  National  Council  for- 
mally proclaimed  the  Independence  of  the 
Byelonu&lan  democratic  Republic. 

Unfortunately,  the  brave  little  Republic 
could  not  hope  to  withstand  the  harsh 
realities  of  international  power  politics. 
The  new  government  of  Soviet  Russia 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Germans 
at  Brest-Lltovsk  which  placed  three- 
quarters  of  Byelonissla  under  German 
occupation.  By  the  time  the  Allied  forces 
had  defeated  Germany  and  the  First 
World  War  came  to  a  close,  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Moscow  had  grown  in 
strength  and  the  new  Red  Army  followed 
on  the  heels  of  the  departing  Germans. 
Another  popular  revolt  against  Russian 
occupation  occurred  In  1920.  but  this 
time  the  Soviet  forces  slmiply  over- 
whelmed the  gallant  Byelorussians. 

Since  the  1920's  Byelorussia  has  either 
been  divided  between  Russia  and  Poland 
or  ruled  almost  solely  by  the  Kremlin. 
Yet  the  Byelorussians  have  never  quite 
yielded  to  the  foreign  occupation,  and  to 
this  day  they  maintain  a  determined 
passive  resistance  to  Soviet  acculturation 
and  political  domination. 

The  determination  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians Is  proof  that  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  the  staggering  odds 
against  them,  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  completely  conquered  by  Commu- 
nist oppression.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
Byelorussians  and  renew  my  support  of 
their  quest  for  true  freedom  and 
Independence. 


EXTENSION  OF  ENROLLMENT  PE- 
RIOD FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  MEDI- 
CARE COVERAGE 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fasceu.]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  'Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  initial  enrollment  period  for  the 
voluntary  program  of  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  for  the  aged  from 
March  31  of  this  year  through  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year.  I  have  been  con- 
vinced, from  talking  with  people  In  my 
district  and  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  those  people  who  have  not 
signed  up  for  this  part  of  the  medicare 
plan — or  who  have  Indicated  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  participate — do  not  fully 
understand  the  import  of  the  program. 
This  is  understandable,  because  it  in- 
volves an  expenditure  of  $3  per  month 
on  the  part  of  people  living  on  retirement 
Income,  but  it  overlooks  certain  facts 
which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

First  of  all,  those  who  do  not  enroll 
within  the  Initial  enrollment  period  will 
have  to  wait  2  more  years  before  they 
can  sign  up,  and  when  they  do  sign  up, 
they  will  have  to  pay  higher  premiums. 


This  is  customary  In  group  enrollment 
plans  and  is  sound  financial  and  admin- 
istrative policy  from  the  standpoint  ot  so 
large  and  comprehensive  a  plan. 

Second.  Surveys  shows  that  more  than 
half  of  those  who  said  "no"  to  medicare's 
voluntary  medical  insurance  system  did 
so  because  they  already  have  private  in- 
surance or  some  other  means  to  cover 
doctor  bills.  'What  many  did  not  realize 
is  that  virtually  all  private  and  company 
health  insurance  pc^cies  are  being  dras- 
tically changed  to  take  up  where  medi- 
care leaves  off.  Another  reason  for  ex- 
tending the  first  enrollment  period  for 
another  6  months  is  that  many  Insurance 
comi>anles  and  other  providers  have  not 
yet  completed  preparation  of  the  new 
policies.  So  a  decision  before  March 
31 — depending  upon  an  individual's  par- 
ticular circumstances — may  seem  like 
buying  a  pig  In  a  poke. 

TTilrd.  Although  this  Insurance  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  $3  a  month  by  peo- 
ple living  on  a  retirement  Income,  this 
Is  at  an  unprecedented  bargain  for  a  plan 
covering  the  major  portion  of  phyBkrlans' 
fees  for  ofBce,  home,  and  hospital  or 
nursing  home  consultation  and  services, 
up  to  100  home  visits  hy  skilled  nurses, 
and  other  similar  me<llcal  needs.  It  is 
possible  to  offer  this  Insurance  at  this  re- 
markably low  figure  because  it  will  be 
equally  matched  by  the  Oovemment  and 
because  It  covers  many  millions  of  people. 
Fourth.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
many  people  65  and  over  have  failed  to 
act  because  they  found  it  difficult  to  im- 
derstand  all  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  will  be  entitJed. 
And  so  they  have  either  lost  or  misplaced 
their  enrollment  cards.  They  do  not 
know  that  this  situation  can  be  remedied 
by  a  trip  to  the  local  social  security 
office.  Some  of  them  also  do  not  know 
that  anybody  65  or  over  can  qualify, 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
more  than  12  million  people  65  and  over 
In  this  country  have  elected  to  pay  the 
$3  a  month  for  the  voluntary  medical 
insurance  program — about  three-fourths 
of  the  number  it  was  anticipated  would 
be  signed  up  by  March  31.  I  ki>ow  that 
the  social  security  people,  insurance 
agents,  and  other  interested  parties  are 
doing  their  level  best  to  make  certain 
that  everyone  is  fully  Informed  as  to  his 
rights,  but  this  is  a  tremendous  Job. 
There  are  around  19  million  aged  people 
in  this  coimtry — of  whom  some  53,000 
are  in  my  district — and  we  must  be  sure 
that  all  of  them  have  the  opportunity 
to  Join  with  a  full  kriowledge  of  the  facts. 
By  extending  the  first  enrollment  pe- 
riod beyond  March  31  tiuough  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year,  we  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Since  the  ef- 
fective date  for  the  program  to  go  Into 
effect  is  July  1,  those  who  still  remain 
doubtful  or  uninformed  wIU  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  program  In  action 
and  learn  of  all  the  benefits  to  which 
they  could  become  entitled.  Those  who 
are  now  carrying  Insurance  policies  will 
know  more  definitely  how  these  policies 
have  been  changed  to  supplement  the 
new  plan.  And  they  will  be  -tigning  up 
for  a  program  In  existence,  rather  than 
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or.c-  *  hirh  sroe«  Into  effect  3  months  after 
tney  TTiake  their  dedalon. 

My  bin  IS  a  companion  bill  to  one  in- 
trcKluced  in  the  Senate  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  GtoROB  Smathxks,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  urge 
action  on  this  matter  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  an  early  date. 


GREEK   AND   BVELORU8SIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  KEE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
nio!i5  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrathI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row March  25,  marks  the  Independence 
Day  of  both  Greece  and  the  Byelorus- 
sian democratic  republics.  We  in  the 
United  States  might  pause  to  consider 
the  le&sijns  of  the  histories  of  both  these 
natiorus 

On  March  25,  1821,  Greece  declared  its 
Independence  after  four  centuries  of 
strivlni?  toward  that  Ideal  during  which 
Ir.tle  support  was  forthcoming  from  the 
nations  of  Europe,  while  the  Greeks  were 
fighting  battles  for  independence  on  an 
average  of  one  every  11  years. 

It  was  In  the  United  States  that  sup- 
port was  found,  and  that  support  quick- 
ly <rew  as  the  North  American  Nation, 
which  had  fought  for  and  secured  its 
own  liberty  wholeheartedly  determined 
that  a  people  whose  tradition  was  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  American  democ- 
racy should  be  free. 

The  contributions  made  and  stlU  be- 
ing made  to  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  by  Greelts  who  have  chosen  to 
make  their  homes  here  continue  to  ce- 
ment the  feelings  we  Americans  have 
for  Greece  and  It  is  altogether  fltting 
that  we  should  Join  In  the  celebration  of 
this  important  Greek  occasion. 

The  history  of  Byelorussia  teaches  us 
another,  more  ominous  lesson,  but  It  Is 
one  we  must  heed.  Although  independ- 
ence was  declared  on  March  25.  1918,  to- 
day the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic exusts  as  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  In 
the  modern  history  of  Byelorussia,  we 
can  take  a  warning  from  the  cruel  man- 
ner in  which  their  Soviet  masters  ab- 
sorbed and  crushed  this  freedom-loving 
people,  and  we  must  strengthen  our  re- 
solve to  make  certain  the  fate  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  never 
befalls  the  Unit^ed  States  of  America. 

The  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  has  within  Its 
present  borders  less  than  half  of  the 
population  and  about  one-half  the  terri- 
tory its  ethnography  and  language  would 
flx  as  its  population  and  area.  Thus,  we 
Join  with  Byelorussians  throughout  the 
world  and  particularly  those  Americana 
of  Byelonissian  descent  In  celebrating 
Mirch  25  as  their  Independence  day  and 
m  the  hope  that  the  national  and  politi- 
cal ri(?hLs  of  that  Republic  will  be  re- 
stored. 


TREATMENT  PROCEDURES  AND 
TECHNIQUES  IN  WHICH  THE  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
PIONEERED 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  KoumtGAYl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  the  Veterans'  Administration  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive list  of  the  various  treatment 
procedures  and  techniques  which  it  had 
pioneered  in  the  medical  and  hospital 
field.  This  was  not  limited  to  procedures 
originated  solely  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, but  rather  limited  to  those 
procedures  in  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  acted  as  a  pioneer, 

I  have  Just  recently  received  a  most 
impressive  document  which  I  believe  will 
be  of  Interest  not  only  to  Members  of 
Congress,  but  to  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  hospital  care  for  all  our 
people. 

This  impressive  list  of  accomplish- 
ments further  supports  the  need  for 
legislation  such  as  my  bill  H.R.  11688. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  statement  prepared  by  the 
chief  medical  director.  Dr.  H.  Martin 
Engle. 

Statsmsnt  bt  Dk.  H.  Maitim  Knolx 
nraaoDtJcnoN 

A  tradition  of  Innovation  and  discovery 
la  a  basic  part  of  tlie  VA  medical  program. 
The  acoomplLsbmenta  of  recognized  signifi- 
cance have  brought  a  demand  for  distribu- 
tion of  VA  findings  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
The  VA  also  has  l>een  host  to  aclentista  and 
other  students  of  medical  knowledge  from 
other  countries. 

Por  a  detailed  discussion  of  VA  research, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Administrator's 
Annxial  Report  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  on  Medical  Research  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  What  is  attempted 
here  Is  a  brief  interpretation  of  Just  what  this 
program  means  in  terms  of  specific  improve- 
ments In  the  treatment  of  the  various  dla- 
eases  and  disabilities  suffered  by  veterana. 
The  extenslveness  of  the  program,  of  course, 
requires  selected  emphasis.  A  complioatlng 
factor  is  that  the  line  between  research  and 
fruition  cannot  always  be  drawn.  Ptirther- 
more,  the  Implementation  of  an  organiza- 
tional or  administrative  idea  often  shares  as 
much  In  the  drama  as  a  lat>oratory  discovery. 

The  following  arrang^ement  of  material, 
therefore,  merely  represents  general  guide- 
lines for  the  purpose  of  a  modicum  of  com- 
pieteness,  without  Inconvenience  to  the 
reader. 

H.  Martin  ENai,K.  M.D.. 

Chief  Medical  Director 

PAAT    I.     TKKATMXMT   AND   THSaATT 

Artificial  limba 
The  poetaervice  VA  treatment  of  amputees 
and  related  casualties  has  made  prosthetics 
and  orthotics  a  major  area  of  interest  and 
progress.  While  the  basic  principles  of  fit 
and  motion  were  established  some  time  ago, 
many  new  techniques  and  methods  have  been 
pioneered  by  the  VA  since  World  War  n. 
Early  in  this  development,  from  1948  to  IBM, 
tb«  VA.  with  the  assistance  of  private  indus- 


try, adopted  the  concept  of  prefabrlcatlon  of 
components  which  allowed  mass  production 
resulting  in  higher  quality  and  lower  cosu. 
The  VA  also  Instituted  centralization  in  tlie 
procurement  and  distribution  of  parts  and 
devices  and  adopted  functional  standards 
and  ancillary  methods  of  testing  and  evaluat- 
ing, thereby  supplanting  the  need  for  de- 
tailed. Individual  design  specifications.  The 
VA's  use  of  plastics  in  the  place  of  other 
materials,  beginning  In  1B60.  has  resulted  in 
more  durable  and  hygienic  appliances,  and 
Is  now  being  followed  throughout  the  world. 
The  Bt>eclflc  advancements  and  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  VA  In  stump  preparation, 
and  in  the  fltting  and  control  of  prottieses 
are  too  numerous  to  be  included  In  their  en- 
tirety in  a  report  of  this  type.  Por  those 
Interested,  however,  an  appendix  showing 
the  highlights  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

Tuberculoait  chemotherapy 
Tuberculosis  chemotherapy,  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  by  chemical  means,  forged 
ahead  following  the  discovery  of  streptomy- 
cm  In  1944.  When  streptomycin  became 
available  In  1946,  a  series  of  carefully  con- 
trolled trials  were  conducted  by  cooperating 
VA  installations.  The  findings  from  VA 
coop>eratlve  studies  with  drugs  revolu- 
tionized the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  re- 
sulting in  a  greater  percentage  of  survivals, 
shorter  hospitalization,  and  fewer  operations. 
The  numl>er  of  veterans  requiring  hospital 
care  for  tuberculosis  decreased  from  17,000 
In  1BS4  to  less  than  6,000  in  1965.  Only  2  VA 
tuberculosis  hospitals  are  now  in  operation 
compared  to  21  in  1B5S, 

The  Pacemaker 

The  Pacemaker  Is  designed  to  Initiate  or 
continue  normal  heart  rhythm  when  the 
heart's  controlling  mechanism  slows  or  fails 
It  Is  a  lightweight,  transistorized,  sell- 
powered  device  Implanted  In  the  alxlomen 
or  chest  waU  and  makes  contact  with  the 
heart  by  means  of  electrodes  stitched  to  the 
heart  muscle.  TTie  first  successful  Implanu- 
tlon  of  the  cardiac  Pacemaker  was  carried 
out  by  the  VA  chief  of  surgery  at  Buffalo 
N.y.  Purther  developments  simplifying  tlie 
Insertiop  of  the  wires  into  the  heart  witiiout 
the  need  of  major  chest  surgery  occurred  at 
that  same  hospital  In  1B66.  The  use  of  the 
Pacemaker,  therefore,  which  had  already  pre- 
served and  made  profitable  thousands  of 
lives,  was  opened  to  an  even  wider  group  of 
people. 

Heart  rate  control 

Slowing  of  the  heart  permits  a  damaged 
heart  to  function  more  efficiently.  In  1964, 
a  new  method  for  electrically  slowing  hearts 
with  disturbed  and  rapid  rhythms  was  de- 
veloped. The  same  heart  specialists  (VAH, 
Buffalo),  who  developed  the  Ufesaving  Pace- 
maker, also  developed  a  technique  for  de- 
livering a  paired  electrical  Impulse  to  the 
heart  by  way  of  a  small  wire  passed  througli 
the  heart  through  a  neck  vein.  This  de- 
velopment gives  much  promise  for  control 
of  several  serious  forms  of  heart  disease  pre- 
viously thought  to  be  hopeless. 
Hypothermia 

Cooling  the  patient  by  various  means  and 
to  various  degrees  has  become  a  relatively 
common  and  well-accepted  practice  In  open 
heart  surgery,  and  In  the  treatment  of 
serious  Infections  and  other  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  Increased  rate  of  metabolism 
One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  has  been 
Dr.  Prank  Oollan,  of  the  VA  hoepiUi,  Coral 
Gables,  Pla.  Many  of  his  contributions,  ex- 
tending back  Into  the  early  fifties,  have  paved 
the  way  for  many  advances,  especially  in  the 
field  of  open  heart  surgery. 

Coronary  artery  surgery 

A  better  understanding  of  disease  of  the 
coronary  artery  and  Its  blockage  has  resulted 
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from  pioneering  studies  by  a  group  at  the 
VA  Hospital,  Oteen.  N.C,  They  have  devel- 
oped a  new  approach  for  Implanting  a  good 
uVerj  Into  heart  muscle  which  has  suffered 
from  a  deficient  blood  supply.  This  under- 
standing is  of  tremendous  importance  and 
tbe  efforts  of  these  Investigators  has  awak- 
ened new  Interest  throughout  tbe  country  In 
the  surgical  treatment  of  coronary  heart 
disease. 

Blood  vessel  replacement 
The  VA  Hospital,  Houston.  Tex.,  did  much 
of  the  early  work  in  developing  replacement 
parts  for  diseased  blood  vessels  In  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey  and  his 
group  at  the  Baylor  Medical  School.  Pre- 
gened  aortas  were  used  and  later  synthetic 
aortas  and  smaller  artery  replacements  were 
developed.  This  work  has  culminated  In 
tremendous  savings  in  lives  of  patients  who 
can  now  have  damaged  sections  of  their 
blood  vessels  safely  removed  and  replaced. 
Also,  replacement  of  blocked  leg  arteries  has 
greatly  improved  the  comfort  and  produc- 
Uvlty  of  many  patients  and  saved  many  legs 
which  previously  would  have  bad  to  be  am- 
putated. 

Control  of  high  blood  pressure 
Control  of  high  blood  pressure  with  drugs 
is  an  area  pioneered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  one  In  which  the  VA  continues 
to  lead.  Two  nationwide  VA  studies,  begim 
In  1955,  have  determined  the  moet  effective 
combination  of  drugs  for  reducing  blood 
pressure  with  the  fewest  side  effects.  These 
studies  have  proved  that  the  most  severe 
forms  of  high  blood  pressure  can  be  reduced 
and  that  this  results  In  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  veteran.  A  third  large-scale  study 
is  now  In  progress  to  determine  whether 
health  Is  Improved  and  lUe  prolonged  In 
patients  with  mild  and  moderately  elevated 
blood  pressures  when  their  blood  pressure 
is  treated  with  drugs. 

Renal  dialysis 
Research  in  renal  dialysis  procedures — 
purifying  the  blood  of  waste  products  by 
circulating  It  outside  the  body  through  an 
artificial  kidney — has  progressed  to  the  point 
wtiere  it  has  become  possible  for  the  patient 
to  undergo  the  treatment  periodically,  either 
overnight  In  the  hospital  or  actually  at  his 
home.  By  the  end  of  June  1B66,  the  VA 
will  have  12,  possibly  13,  renal  dialysis  units 
In  operation  and  It  is  estimated  that  between 
20  and  30  patients  will  be  able  to  be  treated 
at  each  unit.  Dr.  Bedding  Scribner,  pioneer 
in  the  field  and  a  former  VA  physician,  ac- 
complished much  of  his  original  research  as 
an  investigator  at  the  VA  hospital  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Becatise  of  these  research  studies  at 
several  VA  hospitals,  patients  with  severe 
kidney  damage,  who  would  normally  die  In  a 
matter  of  days,  can  now  have  their  lifespan 
considerably  prolonged  and  live  relatively 
normal  lives. 

Organ  transplantation 
Eighteen  VA  hospitals  are  engaged  In 
•)s«ic  research  In  organ  transplantation. 
Kidney  transplants  have  been  accomplished 
<wer  100  times  by  a  team  at  the  VA  hospital 
In  Denver.  Colo.,  by  far  the  largest  series  of 
eases  In  the  world.  This  work  la  contribut- 
ing essential  Information  alx)ut  this  im- 
portant area.  Considerable  experimental 
work  on  liver  replacement  gives  promise  of 
ultimate  success  in  replacing  this  organ. 
These  procedures  provide  one  more  chance 
of  saving  the  lives  of  patients  who  are  oth- 
erwise inevitably  doomed. 

Cancer  chemotherapy 
Since  its  inception  In  1956,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute's  clinical  program  for 
•tudying  cancer  chemotherapy  has  been  sub- 
•tantlally  benefited  by  the  active  collabora- 
tion of  the  VA.  In  fact,  one-half  of  the 
patiente  and  about  one-third  of  the  hosplUl 


services  have  been  contributed  by  VA  In- 
stallations. Five  years  of  this  program  were 
devoted  to  developing  suitable  facilltlee  and 
training  personnel  in  many  disciplines  to 
perform  and  evaluate  the  complex  task. 

Cryosurgery 
Adapting  a  technique  already  developed 
for  using  Intense  cold  as  low  as  —170°  P., 
a  group  at  the  VA  Hospital  In  Buffalo  devel- 
oped, starting  In  1962,  a  totally  new  approach 
to  surgery  for  prostatic  cancer.  Cryosurgery, 
using  extremely  low  temp>erature»  for  sur- 
gery, has  clear  advantages  over  current  prac- 
tice In  that  the  patient  loses  less  blood, 
suffers  less  shock,  and  needs  less  anesthesia. 
The  method  also  has  been  used  successfully 
In  treating  enlarged  prostate  glands  and  can- 
cer of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

Laser  surgery 
Pioneering  work  In  the  use  of  laser  beam 
surgery  has  been  In  progress  since  1963  in 
VA  hospitals  In  Pittsburgh,  West  Roxbury, 
and  Washington.  These  efforts  should  do 
much  to  define  the  place  of  this  fascinating 
and  Immensely  powerful  agent  (a  concen- 
trated and  Intense  beam  of  light)  In  the 
treatment  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  where 
controlled  removal  or  destruction  of  tissues  U 
desired. 

Psychotropic  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  disorders 

Psychotropic  drugs  are,  generally,  the 
drugs  used  In  the  treatment,  control,  and 
analysis  of  mental  disorders.  In  1955  the 
VA  began  a  cooperative  continuing  program 
of  research,  especially  In  the  use  of  psycho- 
tropic drugs.  As  a  result  of  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases,  the  turnover 
rates  In  mental  hospitals  has  doubled.  This 
makes  possible  the  treatment  of  twice  as 
many  patients  In  the  same  number  of  beds. 
Results  cannot  be  measured  In  dollar  savings 
alone.  Since  the  Introduction  of  the  newer 
psychopharmaccloglc  agents,  the  more 
hazardous  treatments  (insulin  coma,  electro- 
convulsive, frontal  lobotomy)  have  been 
largely  supplanted.  The  use  of  restraints  has 
decreased  to  the  near-vanishing  point.  The 
once  noisy,  turbulent,  dangerous,  closed 
psychiatric  ward  has  now  become  a  quiet, 
open-door  community  purposefully  occupied 
in  therapeutically  oriented  activities. 

Architecture  in   psychiatric    treatment 

While  he  was  with  the  VA,  Dr.  Paul  Haun, 
In  1946,  initiated  a  program  of  design  of 
psychiatric  hospital  facilities  on  the  basis 
of  patient  treatment  needs.  The  criteria  he 
developed  recognized  the  benefits  to  patients 
of  privacy,  acceeslbllity  of  personal  belong- 
ings, and  quietly  optimistic  surroundings. 
Incorporated,  too,  were  features  to  satisfy 
the  treatment  staff's  requirements  for  ample, 
suitably  coordinated  space  with  treatment 
facilities  In  the  nursing  unit,  psychiatric  se- 
curity and  safKy.  and  flexibility  of  utiliza- 
tion permitting  a  wide  diversity  of  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  procedures.  Basic  In  the 
plans  was  provision  of  a  higher  staff-patient 
ratio  and  small  treatment  units.  The  value 
of  the  new  architectural  plans  was  tested  In 
the  large  laboratories  of  seven  VA  hospitals 
built  In  accordance  with  his  concepts,  and 
was  demonstrated  by  a  showing  of  greater 
effectiveness.  The  Influence  of  the  modern 
concepts  has  been  felt  In  construction  of 
non-VA  psychiatric  hospitals  In  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Incentive  therapy 

The  furtherance  of  rehabilitation  of 
patiente  and  members  of  hospitals,  domlcU- 
larles,  and  outpatient  cUnlcs  required  the 
development  of  therapeutic  programs  incor- 
porating an  Incentive  approach.  Such 
therapeutic  programs  have  as  their  objectives 
the  establishment  of  self-reliance  and  the 
goal  of  return  to  the  community.  Various 
programs  were  established  for  selected  pa- 


tients based  on  the  medical  needs  of  the-tn- 
dlvldual  as  well  as  the  rehabUitation  poten- 
tial. These  programs  include  Industrial- 
therapy  programs,  monetary-Incentive  pro- 
grams with  the  goal  of  eventual  outplace- 
ment, work-for-pay  programs  conducted  In 
conjunction  with  the  local  community  for 
members  or  patients  with  specific  skills. 

These  programs  were  Initiated  as  early  as 
the  middle  1960's  and  rapidly  Increased  in 
scope  and  extent.  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
about  $360,000  was  expended  in  support  of 
the  monetary-incentive  program  among  the 
41  psychiatric  hospitals.  Various  exam- 
ples of  community-related  programs  are 
CHIRP, >  the  programs  at  Perry  Point,  and 
the  program  in  the  Providence  Day  Treat- 
ment Center. 

Foster-home  care 

Poster-home  care  Is  the  placement  of  Im- 
proved fwychlatrlc  patients  out  of  the  hos- 
pital on  trial  visit  in  homes  other  than  their 
own.  This  program  was  formerly  started  In 
the  VA  In  1951,  There  had  been  scattered 
and  limited  experiments  with  this  type  of 
placement  by  a  few  VA  hospitals  over  the 
years  and  several  States  had  been  developing 
such  programs  of  care.  The  formalization  In 
VA  of  this  program  and  the  success  of  this 
type  of  treatment  and  care  for  the  patient 
provided  the  Impetus  for  the  program  to 
spread  and  flourish.  Each  year  the  number 
of  patients  released  from  the  hospitals  Into 
foster  homes  has  Increased  so  that  during 
1964  there  were  almost  4,600  veterans  living 
In  foster  homes  on  trial  visit,  being  provided 
care  by  the  "foster  parents"  and  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  the  VA  social 
worker.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
In  1951  a  total  of  amost  13,000  patients  have 
been  released  from  the  hospital  to  the  com- 
munity to  Uve  In  a  foeter-home  placement. 
Tliese  are  patients  who  either  had  no  homes 
of  their  own  or  whose  homes  were  not  fav- 
orable to  their  needs  or  In  their  best  Interest 
at  time  of  hospital  release. 

This  community  placement  program  has 
expanded  to  Include  placements  in  other 
types  of  living  arrangements  than  their  own 
homes,  such  as  nursing  homes,  halfway 
houses,  and  special  placements.  This  com- 
munity care  program  is  available  to  medical 
patients,  as  well  as  psychiatric  patients.  It 
has  had  significant  impact  on  the  medical- 
care  program,  permitting  release  from  hos- 
pital living  for  the  paUent  no  longer  in  need 
of  the  active  treatment  pro\'lded  In  the  hos- 
pital but  who  cannot  leave  because  he  lacks 
an  appropriate  home  llvmg  situation.  Dur- 
ing 1964  this  program  made  It  possible  for 
11,600  patients,  both  medical  and  psychiatric, 
to  leave  the  hospital  to  live  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

Group  therapy  for  geriatric  patients 
Group  therapy  for  geriatric  patients  was 
begun  by  Dr.  Kurt  Wolff  in  1959  at  the  VA 
hospital,  Coatesvllle.  Pa,  The  aged  patient 
has  become  an  increasingly  serious  problem 
within  the  mental  hospital.  Left  to  them- 
selves— Bind  they  receive  only  custodial  care 
In  many  Institutions — the  older  patients 
usually  sit  Idle  and  dejected  in  the  wards, 
their  lives  empty  and  without  goal  or  direc- 
tion: they  seem  to  be  waiting  to  die.  Of 
the  approximately  100  elderly  patients 
treated  by  this  program  especially  oriented 
toward  their  reeociailsation,  almost  40  per- 
cent Impiroved  sufBdently  to  be  released  from 
the  hospital.  These  results  are  unusually 
good  foe  long-term  patients. 

Geriatric-oriented  group  therapy  appears 
to  be  better  tolerated  than  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy by  these  patients.  Their  anxiety 
deoreasee,  personal  rtiatlons  improve,  and 
feelings  of  Isolation  decrease.  The  elderly 
patient  has  to  clarify  his  Ideas  In  the  group 


1  Communlty-hospltal-industry-rehabUlta- 
tlon  program. 
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setting  iU^d  respond  to  the  attitudes  of 
otbers,  forelnf  him  to  faoe  reality.  In  tbla 
way.  a  more  realUtlc  outlook  on  life  for  ttte 
elderly  la  achieved  by  common  effort.  In 
1961.  ■  cenatia  of  the  patient  population  In 
OoateevUIe  Indicated  that  S8  percent  of  the 
patlenta  were  over  80  years  old.  and  the  trend 
la  toward  an  Increasing  number  of  older 
patlenta,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  In  VA  hospitals 
than  In  the  general  population,  a  forecast 
of  the  medical  problems  of  an  aging  popula- 
tion In  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

Byperbarlc  medicine 
Since  1963  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  been  experimenting  with  and  evaluating 
preasurlzed  oxygen  as  a  treatment  for  sev- 
eral diseases,  such  as  coronary  artery  disease, 
strokes,  and  others.  In  1965,  the  first  large 
pressure  chamber  was  used  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital, Buffalo.  NT.  The  excellent  results 
*-tth  this  method  in  treating  gas  gangrene, 
which  responds  dramatically  to  oxygen  un- 
der pressure,  were  followed  up  by  plans  to 
make  this  treatment  available  on  a  national 
scale  for  treatment  of  gas  gangrene.  Four 
VA  hospitals  are  able  to  administer  this 
treatment  now. 

Portacaval  shunting 
Ths  problem  of  bleeding  esophageal 
varices  (enla'ged  blood  veesels)  as  a  cause  of 
death  In  the  VA  hospital  population  Is  a 
major  concern.  Since  January  19fl2,  13  VA 
hospitals  have  been  engaged  In  a  coopera- 
tive study  to  evaluate  the  place  of  an  opera- 
tion, portacaval  shunting — creating  a  circula- 
tion bypass  to  reduce  pressure  on  the  en- 
Urged  blood  vessels  of  the  esophagus.  So 
far.  It  seems  that  the  portacaval  shunt  does 
not  offer  protection  against  bleeding  as  the 
cause  of  dsath.  Continuing  study  is  required 
t.^  determine  whether  survival  time  Is 
extended 

New  help  for  stroke  victims 
Dr  Walter  Llberson  at  VA  Hospital.  HInes. 
ni..  has  developed  a  technique  by  which 
patients  with  a  paralysed  leg  because  of 
stroke  or  other  brain  Injury  can  walk  with- 
out the  usual  braces  or  crutches.  An  elec- 
tronic device  delivers  at  precisely  ths  right 
moment  a  small  electrical  stimulation  to  the 
nerves  that  control  the  ptaralyzed  muscle 
groups  required  for  walking.  The  timing 
and  amount  of  current  Is  sufficiently  exact 
that  the  result  Is  a  normal  stepping  with  the 
paralysed  leg.  Since  the  VA  cares  for  more 
than  10,000  stroke  vlcUms  a  year,  this  de- 
velopment Is  cUoically  very  Important. 
Oroi  dnuff  control  of  diabetes 
In  progress  since  1958,  published  results 
ai  a  VA  diabetes  cooperative  study  clearly 
established  the  relative  effectiveness  of  two 
oral  drugs  commonly  xised  for  treatment  of 
diabetes.  PuJiy  35  percent  of  the  control 
patlenta  responded  favorably  to  an  InacUve 
(plaoebo)  medication,  clecu-ly  indicating  the 
ne^^aslty  for  such  a  cotnftarlson  In  any  test 
of  drug  effectlveneos. 

PAST  n.    DIAGNOSIS  AMD  ANALYSIS 

The  autoanalyzer 
Much  of  the  fundamental  work  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sutoanalyser,  a  semlauto- 
mated  chemical  anaiycer.  was  done  In  the 
VA  Hospital.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  Instru- 
ment will  perform  a  variety  of  chemical 
analyses  on  blood  samples.  After  the 
samples  have  been  loaded,  the  analyses  pro- 
ceed automatically.  The  operation  is  ef- 
fected by  a  continuous  flow  system  with  a 
proportioning  pump  and  a  recording  system. 
The  Impact  of  the  autoanaljrzer  on  labora- 
tory operations  Is  tremendous  since  It  per- 
mits more  procedures  to  be  performed  more 
accurately  than  was  hitherto  possible  and  en- 
abled laboratories  to  handle  considerable  In- 
creases of  certain  work  In  many  hospitals 
without  the  addition  of  staff. 


Radioisotopes 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  pioneers  In  the  dlagnortlo 
and  therapeutic  use  of  radioisotopes,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  examples: 

In  1950,  In  the  radioisotope  laboratories  at 
VAC  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  H.  C.  Allen  first  began 
"scanning"  of  thyroid  glands  by  manually 
moving  the  detector  to  coordinates  of  a  grid. 
Improving  upon  this  very  tlnM -consuming 
procedure,  Dr.  B.  Cassen.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Ixis  Angeles,  atomic  energy  project, 
and  his  coworkers  buLlt  a  mechanically  oper- 
ated "scanner"  which  was  clinlclally  tested 
at  the  VAC  by  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Ooodwln. 
This  first  scanner  was  the  forerunner  of 
models  now  widely  \ued  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Idea  to  use  capsules  as  a  dosage  form 
for  radioisotopes  originated  and  was  devel- 
oped In  the  radioisotope  laboratory  of  VAC 
Los  Angeles.  In  1953.  by  R.  L.  Llbby  and  M. 
Tubls.  This  dosage  form  for  radioisotopes  U 
now  used  by  all  radlolsotop>e  pharmaceutical 
laboratories. 

Other  rttdlolsotope  developments  In  which 
VA  pioneered  are : 

(a)  Development  of  a  rapid  and  simple 
liver  function  test  using  radioactive  Rose 
Bengal  (Blahd  and  Nordyke.  1957). 

(i>)  Original  preparation  of  radioactive 
Hlppuran,  for  kidney  function  studies  and 
renograms  (Tubus.  Posnlck.  Nordyke  and 
Blahd.  1960). 

The  first  reactor  to  be  Installed  directly 
In  a  hospital  setting  was  Installed  at  the 
VAH  Omaha.  It  has  been  used  for  training 
purposes  and  for  neutron  activation  analysis. 
It  has  also  been  available  to  Investigators 
from  Creighton  and  University  of  Nebraska 
medical  school  for  studies  In  conjunction 
with  the  VA. 

The  first  sodium  lodlde-thalllum  activated 
scintillation  crystal  "canned"  In  alumlniim 
was  clinically  tested  and  found  superior  to 
the  Oelger  counter  In  the  VA  Hospital  at 
Cleveland.  The  crystal  Is  still  In  use  In  the 
radioisotope  laboratory  there.  These  crystals 
have  essentially  supplanted  other  defectors. 
The  water  shielded  whole  body  counter 
Installed  at  VAH,  Iowa  City,  Is  the  only  one 
utilizing  this  unique  design.  It  Is  used  for 
measurements  of  minute  quantities  of  radio- 
active materials  with  minimal  Interference 
from  background  radiation. 

Cardiac  catheterization 

Now  routine  for  diagnosis  of  diseases  af- 
fecting the  valves  of  the  heart,  cardiac 
catheterioation  is  a  procedure  In  which  a 
long,  flexible,  hollow  tube  Is  Inserted  through 
a  blood  vessel  Into  the  heart  to  allow  direct 
sampling  of  blood  and  meastirement  of  pres- 
sures in  the  different  heart  chambers.  The 
first  of  these  research  units  was  set  up  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  1948.  In 
succeeding  years,  these  catheterization  units 
played  a  key  role  In  evolving  techniques  and 
information  needed  to  treat  heart  disease 
medically  and  surgically  and  they  continue 
to  add  new  Information  to  the  cardiologist's 
arsenal.  Information  from  43  laboratories 
during  the  past  3  fiscal  years  shows  that  each 
station  averaged  3.500  catheterizations  a 
year.  Present  plans  are  to  establish  43  labo- 
ratories in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Computer*  in  heart  disease 
Results  of  research  at  the  VA  Hospital. 
Washington,  DC  ,  has  produced  and  stored 
In  a  computer  a  mass  of  Information  useful 
for  diagnosis  In  heart  disease.  Any  of  10 
VA  hospitals  linked  with  the  computer  can 
transmit  the  electrocardiogram  of  a  patient 
over  telephone  lines.  Not  only  does  the 
machine  make  a  quicker  diagnosis,  but  it  can 
read  far  more  detail  than  the  human  eye 
could  detect. 

The  amount  of  valuable  Information  on 
the  clinical  condition  of  hospital  patlenta 


that  U  being  uncovered  through  study  of 
the  electrical  activity  of  the  heart  Is  growing 
enormously  sa  the  computers  make  possible 
types  of  analysis  unattainable  through 
human  Interpretation.  An  Investigator  at 
the  Washington  hospital  has  discovered  that 
blood  levels  of  certain  substances  prevlouji. 
measurable  only  by  actual  chemical  deter- 
mination can  be  accurately  predicted  from 
the  electrical  tracings  of  the  heart.  These 
tracings  provide  not  only  proved  detailed 
information  on  the  presence  and  nature  of 
heart  disease  but  also  show  the  degree  to 
which  disease  has  disturbed  the  chemical 
balance  of  the  body. 

Ultrasonics  In  eye  research 
The  eye  research  unit  at  the  Bronx  VA 
hospital  pioneered  In  using  sound  and  iti 
echo  (like  the  submarine-detecting  system 
sonar  to  map  the  structures  in  and  around 
the  eye  socket.  The  principal  investigator 
began  his  work  in  1962.  built  his  own  equip- 
ment, and  continues  to  Improve  It.  Clini- 
cally, the  technique  Is  In  demand  bv  docton 
all  over  the  world  for  differentiating  tumors 
In  the  eye  from  other  growths,  and  for  locat- 
ing foreign  bodies  In  the  eye  as  a  guide  for 
the  surgeon. 

Standards  in  diagrwsU  of  endocHne  disorderj 
The  results  of  i-  VA  endocrine  cooperative 
study  in  progress  for  more  than  5  years, 
have  firmly  established  laboratory  standards 
for  diagnosis  of  pituitary  and  adrenal  gland 
disorder  based  on  determinations  of  blood 
hormone  values  by  standardized  test  pro- 
cedures. This  procedure  allows  detection  of 
borderline  abnormalities  and  leads  to  earlier 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Researchers  at  several  VA  hospitela  hare 
pioneered  In  the  successful  treatment  of 
gouty  arthritis.  Patients  falling  to  respond 
to  conventional  therapy  are  participating  In 
a  study  which  tests  new  drugs  of  potential 
value. 

Improved  diaffnosis  for  diabetes 
The  radioisotope  laboratory  at  the  VA 
hospital.  Bronx,  has  received  international 
recognition  for  developing  a  practical  and 
reliable  method  for  meastuing  insulin  In 
blood.  This  technique  led  to  dlagnoeis  and 
treatment  of  different  types  of  diabetes  and 
abnomukl  states  produced  by  the  presence 
of  insulin-secreting  tumors. 

A  method  for  diagnosing  potential  of  early 
diabetes  by  obeervlng  changes  In  small  blood 
vessels  has  been  developed  at  the  VA  hospital 
In  Dallas.  Recognition  of  the  disease  In 
these  patients  results  In  earlier  control  and 
better  results  from  therapy. 

Device  for  estimating  degree  of 
arteriosclerosis 

The  degree  to  which  a  blood  vessel  has 
aged,  or  become  arteriosclerotic,  has  been 
found  in  the  last  3  years  to  change  the  man- 
ner In  which  It  conducts  the  heartbeat.  The 
senior  medical  Investigator  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital In  Washington,  DC,  has  devised  s 
pickup  which,  when  laid  on  the  skin  over 
a  blood  vessel,  transmits  the  shape  of  the 
pulse.  For  the  first  time  the  degree  of  aging 
In  living  human  blood  vessels  can  be  meas- 
ured simply  and  painlessly.  This  technique 
now  allows  scientists  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  many  substances  now  being 
Investigated  for  retarding  or  reversing 
arteriosclerosis. 

New  forms  of  treatment  for  aging  of  blood 
vessels  (the  cause  oi  heart  attacks  and 
strokes)  cannot  be  evaluated  satisfactorily 
because  of  the  difficulty  In  testing  them  on 
enough  patlenta  to  produce  significant  re- 
sulU.  The  Veterans'  Administration, 
through  Its  organized  system  of  patient  care, 
has  the  unique  capability  to  provide  this 
necessary  large-scale  testing  and  simultane- 
oiisly  provide  the  veteran  patient  the  benefit 
of  the  latest  therapy  available.    Since  19S7. 
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8  separate  co(:^>erattve  studies  with  a  total 
of  almost  6,000  patients  have  been  directed 
toward  finding  an  effective  treatment  tor 
the  prevention  of  heart  attacks  and  strokes. 
One  of  these  studies  has  already  shown  that 
anticoagulants  (blood-thinning  drugs)  will 
protect  the  patient  against  a  second  heart 
attack.  Another  study  has  shown  that  these 
same  drugs  provide  no  protection  from 
■trokes.     Research  continues  In  these  areas. 

Tests  for  drug  effectiveness 
Soon  after  the  advent  of  drugs  used  In  the 
treatment  of  psychiatric  patients,  it  became 
evident  that  a  test  for  their  detection  would 
be  extremely  valuable  to  verify  the  patient's 
cooperation  in  taking  medication.  A  hus- 
band and  wife  team  at  VAH.  Brockton,  Mass., 
psychiatrist,  Pred  Forrest,  MJ3..  and  bio- 
chemist, Irene  Forrest,  Ph.  D.,  described  a 
rapid,  simple  urine  test  for  the  detection  of  a 
tranqulllzlng  agent  and  for  other  related 
drugs  as  these  were  Introduced  Into  clinical 
use.  The  Forrest  tests  have  been  adopted 
around  the  world  and  contribute  to  the  effec- 
tive care  of  many  thousands  of  patients  In 
mental  hospitals  and  mental  hygiene  clinics 
and  those  treated  by  private  physicians.  Be- 
cause VA  cooperative  studies  have  provided 
unequivocal  evidence  regarding  the  value  of 
tbe  tranqulllzlng  drugs  in  treating  schizo- 
phrenia, many  other  psychiatrlste  and  insti- 
tutions have  borrowed  the  VA  protocols  and 
Instruments  for  measuring  the  effects  of  the 
drugs  on  patients.  Prior  to  the  VA  coojjera- 
tlve  studies  there  were  few  studies  that  used 
adequate  controls,  and  results  were  based  on 
too  small  numbers  which  resulted  In  con- 
flicting opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  new 
drugs. 

PART    in.    KXSEARCH    AND    OUCOVXaT 

Research  in  laboratory  automation 
The  Automated  Biochemical  Research 
Laboratory,  VAH,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  supported  out 
of  administrative  research  funds,  is  engaged 
In  refining  existing  methods  or  developing 
new  ones  for  blood  chemistry  determinations 
utilizing  semiautomated  equipment  such  as 
the  autoanalyzer.  The  value  of  such  devel- 
opmental methods  is  considerable  since  some 
methods  cannot  be  transposed  from  the  older 
manual  procedures  to  the  new  instrumenta- 
tion. Several  publications  of  note  have 
emanated  from  this  laboratory  and  are  con- 
tributing to  Improvement  of  clinical 
chemistry. 

Linkage  of  precancerous  lung  changes  tcith 
cigarette  smoking 
Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach  is  a  nationally  and 
Internationally  recognized  authority  on  the 
wbject  of  lung  cancer  In  cigarette  smokers. 
Be  has  demonstrated  by  means  of  microecoplc 
studies  changee,  believed  to  be  precancerous, 
in  the  bronchial  epithelium  of  human  beings 
and  that  these  changes  have  a  higher  Inci- 
dence In  smokers  than  In  nonsmokers.  His 
work  has  been  published  in  leading  scientific 
journals  and  has  been  widely  acclaimed  by 
BMny  expert*. 

VA  pathologist  pioneers  in  investigating  auto 
fatalities 
Dr  Paul  W.  OIkas,  chief,  laboratory  serv- 
ice at  VA  hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Is  en- 
gaged in  significant  Investigations  on  the 
mechanism  of  infliction  of  fatal  Injuries  In 
'»tal  automobile  accidents.  This  work  Is 
wpported  by  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
grant.  Dr.  Glkas'  coinvestlgator  Is  Dr.  Don- 
•Jd  P.  Huelke,  of  the  anatomy  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

These  workers  have  Investigated  161  fa- 
I^Ues  produced  by  126  accldenu.  They  have 
determined  that  death  results  either  from 
«Jectlon  from  the  vehicle  or  from  injuries 
resulting  from  secondary  collision  between 
»e  individual  and  the  interior  of  his  car. 
ajeciion  la  the  most  common  cause  of  death 


followed  by  secondary  colllsicm  wlthr  the 
steering  assembly,  the  door,  or  the  Instru- 
ment panel.  In  that  order.  Their  conclusion 
Is  that  40  percent  of  victims  could  have  been 
saved  by  the  wearing  of  simple  lap  belts  In 
both  front  and  back  seats. 

The  ImpcH-tance  of  Dr.  OIkas'  work  has  been 
widely  reco^lzed  and  he  has  addressed  a 
number  of  organizations,  both  medical  and 
those  concerned  with  safety,  on  this  topic. 
He  has  assisted  in  the  writing  of  safety  stand- 
ards tor  Federal  vehicles. 

Transfusion  stockpiles 
The  VA  holds  the  patent  on  a  new  blood 
substitute  developed  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  1969.  To  date,  the  need  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  Justify  commercial  pro- 
duction of  this  substance,  glutamyl  polypep- 
tide, but  with  the  Vietnam  conflict  making 
Increased  demands  on  available  supplies,  this 
material — which  is  nearly  ready  for  testing — 
could  contribute  immeasurably  to  the  sup- 
port of  shock  victims.  Also,  starting  In  1960, 
development  and  testing  of  a  technique  for 
preserving  blood  by  freezing  has  been  carried 
out  at  three  hospitals:  Ann  Arbor  and  Buffalo 
VA  hoepltals  are  working  with  one  technique 
while  Birmingham  VA  hospital  Is  engaged 
with  evaluation  of  another.  Both  techniques 
have  proven  successful  In  preserving  blood 
for  at  least  a  year. 

Evaluation  of  analgesics 
The  National  Research  Council  has  studied 
various  natural  and  synthetic  analgesics  over 
a  period  of  30  years.  There  has  never  been 
a  continuing  facility  until  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration established  In  1958  a  continuing 
long-term  cooperative  study  for  evaluation  of 
these  drugs  as  preoperative  preparation,  pain 
controlling  mechanisms  In  both  acute  and 
chronic  distress,  and  evaluation  of  these  sub- 
stances In  addiction  liability.  Limited  ear- 
lier studies  had  been  done  in  drug  addicts  at 
the  VA  hospital,  Lexington,  Ky.  These  ma- 
terials have  been  clinically  evaluated  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  several  anal- 
gesics are  now  available  to  the  public,  be- 
cause of  Veterans'  Administration  efforts. 
Continuing  efforts  to  Identify  such  agents  is 
undergoing  study  at  several  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

Slipped  disk  study 

The  largest  review  of  operated  Bllpf>ed 
(herniated)  disks  has  been  a  Joint  endeavor 
of   the  NAS-NRC*   and   the  VA,  since   1968. 

Most  of  these  patients  have  undergone  sur- 
gery while  In  the  military  service  over  10 
years  ago.  This  study  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  answering  many  questions  concerning 
this  affliction. 

Stomach  ulcer  study 

Since  1957.  a  group  of  12  VA  hospitals 
have  engaged  In  a  cooperative  effort  to  re- 
view the  problem  of  surgery  in  the  patient 
with  duodenal  stomach  ulcer  disease.  This 
was  by  far  the  largest  restrospective  study 
yet  carried  out  and  has  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  entitled.  "Results  of  Sur- 
gery for  Peptic  Ulcer"  released  by  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Co.,  In  1963.  For  the  past  3  years 
this  same  group  has  been  engaged  In  a  pro- 
spective study  of  the  "Efficacy  of  Pour  Dif- 
ferent Operation  Procedures  In  Patients  With 
Duodenal  Disease." 

Study  of  suicide 
An  Interest  In  the  problem  of  suicide, 
which  has  national  and  International  Impli- 
cations, was  expressed  In  the  VA  by  organiza- 
tion in  1950,  of  the  central  research  unit 
for  the  study  of  unpredlcted  deaths.  This 
was  the  first,  large-scale,  scientifically  co- 
ordinated study  of  this  type.  From  this 
unique   group   with   Its   acceaa   to  the   Loa 


>  National  Acadamy  of  Science  and  National 
Research  Council, 


Angeles  community  and  to  the  VA  experi- 
ence have  come  some  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  scientifically  vaUdated  reports 
about  this  major  cause  of  death. 

The  VA  has  profited  particularly  from  the 
educational  activities  of  the  center  through 
the  preparation  of  medical  bulletins  and 
presentations  of  seminars.  The  non-VA 
community  has  {X-ofited  from  the  many  pub- 
lications of  a  scientific  nature,  and  has  bene- 
fited from  the  consequent  removal  of  the 
concealment  which  has  prevented  o[>en  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  this  serious  social 
problem. 

Mobility  aids  for  the  blind 
The  VA  has  sponsored  a  research  program 
In  electronic  mobility  aids  for  the  blind 
which  commenced  with  an  effort  to  improve 
an  aid  developed  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
during  and  Jtist  after  World  War  n.  Since 
then,  much  has  been  learned  about  mobility 
of  the  blind  and  a  number  of  prototype  aids 
have  been  built  and  evaluated.  The  best 
technique  so  far  evolved  seems  to  be  the 
mounting  of  electronic  sensors  on  a  cane 
structure.  Such  a  unit  is  near  completion  by 
a  VA  contractor  and  will  combine  the  ad- 
vantages and  safety  of  a  cane  with  the  con- 
venience and  value  of  detection  at  a  dis- 
tance and  in  zones  of  head  and  shoulder  level 
which  are  not  within  a  cane's  reach.  Based 
on  VA's  pioneering  efforts  In  the  long  cane 
technique,  specifications  were  developed  for 
the  typhlocane.  These  canes  are  now  Items 
of  Issue  for  blinded  veterans  and  similar  de- 
signs are  available  for  civilian  blinded. 
Reading  devices  for  the  blind 
The  VA  has  also  attacked  the  problem  of 
reading  of  ordinary  inkprlnt  by  the  blind. 
Ten  optophones  have  been  built  and  are  cur- 
rently being  evaluated.  T'hese  units  are 
Improved  versions  of  an  Instrtiment  built 
some  years  back.  In  England.  More  sophisti- 
cated reading  machines.  Involving  character 
recognition  and  various  types  of  spoken  out- 
puts, are  also  engaging  the  interests  of  VA 
research  contractors. 

PAJtr   IV.    OBGANIZATION    AMD    AI>MINIST>ATION 

Interagency  standardization  of  laboratory 
workload  reporting 

Each  Federal  agency  with  a  major  medical 
program,  the  VA.  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Public  Health  Service  have  all  used  different 
methods  for  reporting  their  clinical  labora- 
tory workloads.  As  a  result  no  meaningful 
comparisons  could  be  made  among  them 
though  all  recognized  the  importance  of  such 
statistics  in  relation  to  staffing  and  space  al- 
locations. Since  clinical  laboratory  work- 
loads have  been  increasing  explosively  In 
recent  years,  such  reporting  discrepancies 
have  become  more  serious. 

At  the  Invitation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector to  each  Surgeon  Oeneral,  a  commit- 
tee was  formed  to  develop  an  acceptable  com- 
mon workload  reporting  system.  This  has 
been  accomplished  and  each  agency  will 
adopt  it  on  July  1,  1966. 

The  significance  of  this  achlevnnent  can 
be  comprehended  only  when  It  Is  realized 
that  never  before  has  a  group  of  hospitals 
agreed  to  report  laboratory  workload  data 
In  a  uniform  manner.  Considerable  Interest 
Ifi  being  evinced  by  pathologists  in  univer- 
sity and  community  hospitals.  From  the 
work  of  this  committee  may  evolve  a  na- 
tionally accepted  system.  The  VA  has  been 
the  pioneer  and  the  prime  mover  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  interagency  laboratory 
workload  reporting  system. 

Day  treatment  center 
Since  the  advent  of  the  tranqulllslng 
drugs,  an  Increasing  ntunber  of  patients, 
after  long  residence  in  hoepltals.  have  been 
able  to  leave.  Many  of  these  patients  are 
not  fully  prepared  to  Integrate  back  Into 
productive    community    living    and    require 
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further  treetment.  Tf  VA  pioneered  In 
recognizing  the  concept  of  utUlBlng  and  cap- 
italizing on  the  resldiua  capacities  and  at>ll- 
Itlee  that  patlenu  have  to  return  them  to 
the  community  in  an  environmental  setting 
appropriate  to  their  limitations.  This  new 
treatment  facility  provided  an  Intermediate 
atep  toward  integrating  the  long-term  pey- 
chlatrlc  patient  Into  normal  community  liv- 
ing. Bmphaala  In  treatment  la  placed  on  re- 
leamlng  baalc  bablta  of  socialization  with 
others,  prevocatlonal  counseling  and  on-the- 
job  learning  experiences  are  utilized  to  move 
the  patient  toward  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Every  effort  la  utUU»d  to  prevent  regresalon 
and  avoid  rehoepltallzatlon.  The  VA  Ini- 
tiated this  program  ofHclaJly  In  1961.  al- 
though several  staUons  had  started  pilot  pro- 
grama  as  early  as  1857. 

P$ych.iatric  services  in  general  hospitals 
The  post-World  War  n  trend  toward  pro- 
vision of  psychiatric  treatment  in  general 
hospitals  has  been  led  by  the  VA.  While  he 
was  with  the  VA,  Dr  Haun,  In  his  book. 
"Psychiatric  Sections  in  General  Hospitals," 
in  1980.  eatabllahed  guidelines  for  the  Inte- 
gration of  construction  and  treatment  pro- 
irrams  based  on  VA  studies.  The  general 
hoepltal  concept  established  by  the  Chief 
MedlcaJ  Director  In  19OT  more  expUclUy  af- 
firmed as  policy  the  practice  of  equipping 
each  VA  hoepltal  to  provide  psychiatric 
treatment  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

VA  general  medical  and  surgical  hospitals 
and  peychUtrtc  services.  S6  of  which  were 
Integrated  outpatient  (mental  hygiene  clin- 
ic)—inpaUent  programs,  and  the  first  com- 
prehensive a40-bed  service  In  a  GJ4.  &  8. 
hoepltal  was  Inaugurated  In  Washington. 
D  C.  During  that  year,  23,646  patlenU  were 
discharged  from  Q.M.  &  a.  treatment  pro- 
grams. This  represents  one-third  of  all  the 
psychiatric  discharges.  The  figure  has  In- 
creased steadily  each  y«ar. 

Team  approach  in  the  treatment  of  psychi- 
atric disorders 

In  the  field  of  peychlatrlc  treatment,  the 
use  of  the  team  aproacb  was  utilized  by 
VA  both  In  the  mental  hygiene  clinics  and 
hospitals.  The  psychlatrUt  la  the  director 
of  the  team,  consisting  of  a  group  of  Indi- 
viduals of  various  disciplines,  such  as  clini- 
cal psychologists,  peychlatrlc  social  workers, 
nurses,  nursing  assistants,  rehabilitation 
workers,  etc.  All  of  these  individuals  par- 
ticipate In  the  total  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient, utilizing  their  particular  skllU  In 
furtherance  of  attaining  the  goals  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  VA  began  utilizing  the  team  approach 
to  the  treatment  of  peychlatrlc  patients  soon 
»rter  the  end  of  World  War  11.     It  Is  now 
•-itablished   Qrmly  In   InpaUent  and   outpa- 
tient facilities  throughout  the  VA  and  has 
served  as  a  paragon  for  organizational  plan- 
ning In  non-VA  hospitals  and  clinic*. 
Unit  system  in  psychiatric  hospitals 
The   unit   system    was   established   In  the 
larger,   predominantly   peychlatrlc.   hospitals 
to  permit    the  hoepltals  to   be  divided   Into 
amalier.  self -sufficient  units.     It   facilitates, 
through  the  us*  of  smaller  group*,  the  re- 
habUIUUon  proeoaa.    The  patient  U  treated 
by  th«  same   therapeutic   team   throughout 
hU    period    of   hospitalization,    thereby    im- 
proving Interpersonal  relationships  between 
the  staff  and  the  paOent.     It  provides  serv- 
ice   In    examination,    diagnosis,    care,    and 
treatment  from  admlsalon  to  discharge  and 
aids  In  the  furtherance  of  training,  research. 
and  clinical   studies.     Should  a  patient  re- 
qutr»  r»arfrr.       on  at  a  future  time,  he  U  re- 
arim'.tv<j    v      he   s&m*  unit.   Where  all  the 
Rtirr  :*-^~      ,>    ^r"  ^rqualnted  with  him  and 
•.ka  p-or-  orr.H  -.e  presents. 

"n.;s  :.-,»<:  .-8  was  InltUted  at  the  VA 
h  *p:'..^.  T— >-ka.  Kana..  In  1958.  Now  that 
ii  of  the  hoepltaU  have  been  reorganized.  It 
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has  become  offlelally  esUbllshed  as  the  fun- 
damental organizational  structure. 

Social  toork  assistants  pro-am 
The  VA  has  established  a  new  position  of 
social  work  assistant  to  permit  employment 
by  social  work  service  at  VA  staUons  of  col- 
lege graduates  as  aaalstants  to  social  work- 
ers. The  basic  purpose  of  the  social  work 
assistant  position  Is  that  of  acco«npllahlng 
social  work  tasks  of  a  nonprofessional  nature 
which  are  related  to  achieving  social  work 
objectives.  Through  the  establishment  of 
this  type  of  position,  social  workers  may  del- 
egate to  the  assistant  selected  tasks  not 
requiring  professional  knowledge  and  skill. 
Prior  study  of  the  use  of  these  agency- 
trained  personnel  In  seven  selected  VA  sta- 
tions demonstrated  successfully  that  this  Is 
one  approach  through  which  social  work 
services  can  be  helped  In  extending  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  work  of  social  workers  In 
achieving  medical-social  objectives  In  VA 
patient  care. 

Satellite  program  of  research  in  aging 
Of  major  portent  to  the  field  of  aging  re- 
search Ls  the  "satellite  program  of  research 
In  aging,"  evolved  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration over  a  years  ago.  Cognizance  was 
taken  of  the  need  for  bold  and  novel  ap- 
proaches to  satisfy  the  critical  requirement 
of  bringing  new  Ideas  and  new  talent  to  the 
field.  The  "satellite"  program  Induces  out- 
standing non-VA  scientists  working  at  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  to  participate  In  col- 
laborative research  conducted  In  VA  labora- 
tories especially  designed  and  staffed  for  the 
effort.  This  Is  feasible  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  broad  geographical  distribution  of 
VA  hoepltals  permits  the  development  of 
facilities  wherever  distinguished  scientists 
may  be  found.  Currently,  six  programs  are 
In  effect  Involving  leading  Investigators  In 
the  following  Institutions  who  are  collabo- 
rating with  VA  colleagues  In  nearby  VA 
Installations: 

Boston  University  and  VA  Hoepltal,  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Northwestern  University  and  VA  Hospital, 
Downey,  HI. 

New  York  University  at  Buffalo  and  VA 
Hoepltal,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  Gerontology 
Branch  and  VA  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
VA  Hoepltal,  Sepulveda.  Calif. 

It  Is  planned  that  additional  "satellites" 
will  be  launched  In  the  futtire. 

Hormone  hanks 

The  unique  pitiatary  bank  at  VAH,  Denver, 
In  existence  since  1958.  has  made  giant 
strides  In  perfecting  the  extraction  and  puri- 
fication of  himian  growth  hormone.  This 
preparaUon  U  very  essential  foe  the  treat- 
ment of  patient*  wtih  this  glandular 
deficiency. 

The  pancreas  bank  at  VAH.  Dallas,  estab- 
lished In  1961  has  pioneered  In  methods  of 
extracting  human  Insulin  and  glucagon,  both 
hormone  producta  of  this  gland.  Its  studies 
have  contributed  lmme«Murably  to  the  devel- 
opment of  highly  succeaeful  treatment  with 
glucagon  for  low  blood  sugar  which  may 
follow  an  overdose  of  Insulin. 

Early  detection  of  oral  cancers 
Cancers  of  the  mouth  comprise  5  percent 
o*  all  cancers  seen  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  earliest  possible  detection  of  cancer 
Is  very  Important  to  saving  life,  the  VA  Ini- 
tiated In  1969  in  10  hospitals  and  3  out- 
patient clinics  a  cooperative  study  for  detec- 
tion at  oanoer  cells  in  the  mouth.  This 
study  was  succ«oaf\Uly  concluded  after  3 
y**n.  The  results  indicate  the  value  of 
using  tills  technique,  taking  a  sample  of  cells 
from  mouth  abnormalities  and  examining 
them  under  a  microscope,  in  the  early  detec- 
Uon  of  oral  cancer.  The  study  received 
worldwide  recognition  and  the  technique  is 


now  being  used  as  a  routine  procedure  in  the 
oral  examination  of  VA  patients.  Also 
numerous  community  cancer  detection  pro- 
grams  using  this  procedure  have  been  ini 
tUted  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  coop 
eratlon  with  local  dental  societies  throuirh 
out  the  NaUon.  * 

Hospital  infection  control 
In  response  to  a  nationwide  concern  which 
began  In  1967-58  that  contamination  and 
hospital  infection  were  serious  problems  and 
dangerous  to  patients,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
latratlon  initiated  a  program  to  determine 
the  frequency  of  contamination  and  infec- 
tion, the  Influences  and  circumstances  at- 
tendant, and  means  of  control. 

A  prtx»dure  of  Infection  control  has  been 
Instituted  In  VA  hoepltals  using  a  reporting 
system  on  hoepltal  Infections  as  a  controUlng 
mechanism.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
demonstrated  that  attention  to  the  details  of 
housekeeping  and  clinical  efforts  can  keep 
cross  contamination  and  infections  at  an 
appreciably  low  level.  The  VA  pioneered  In 
the  use  of  a  reference  laboratory  for  Identlfl- 
catlon  of  infecting  agents,  phage  typing,  and 
Information  on  the  Infecting  agents  sensi- 
tivity to  various  anUblotlcs  available  for 
treating  these  Infections. 

Appendix 
hi0hlicht8  of  pbosthitics  akb  otthoncs 

adv  akccm  cnts 
The  suction  and  quadrilateral  socket  for  the 
above-knee  amputee 
Based  on  an  early  American  invention  and 
work  done  In  Germany  following  World  War 
I.  the  Veterans'  Administration  pioneered 
the  use  of  suction  suspension  In  the  above- 
knee  sockete  In  the  United  States  starting  in 
1946.  Later,  as  a  body  of  blomechanlcal  prin- 
ciples became  available,  the  quadrilateral- 
shaped  socket  was  evolved  to  Improve  com- 
fort and  control  for  the  amputee.  Resulting 
from  this  work  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  quadrilateral  socket  as  a  basic  design 
for  sockets  all  over  the  world.  Amputees 
have  greater  functional  capability,  as  well  as 
Improved  comfort,  from  Its  use. 

rotaZ  contact 
Starting  In  1969.  the  use  of  socket  designs 
which  employed  low-pressure  contact  In  the 
lower  portion  of  the  socket  was  refined  and 
developed  by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlsUaUon 
after  earlier  work  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  Such 
socket  design,  now  being  tised  all  over  the 
world.  Improves  amputee  comfort  and  con- 
trol over  that  achieved  by  the  quadrilateral 
socket,  as  well  as  Improving  the  stump  en- 
vironment for  better  stump  circulation. 
Dermatologlcal  problem!  are  also  alleviated. 

Casting  systems 
Starting  In  1960.  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  and  one  of  its  contractors  (University 
of  California)  pioneered  the  development  of 
several  casting  methods  employing  special 
equipment  to  Introduce  controls  over  the 
process  of  casting  above- knee  and  below- 
knee  amputation  stumps.  These  systems  are 
being  used  generally  throughout  the  world 
and  have  resulted  In  more  uniform  results 
in  achieving  better  fitting  sockets. 

The  patellar-tendon-beoring  helow-knee 
socket 

Based  on  blomechanlcal  concepts,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  1967  through  one 
of  Its  contractors  (University  of  California) 
achieved  a  socket  design  for  the  below-knee 
amputee  which  allows.  In  most  coses,  the 
elimination  ot  the  burdensome  thigh  corset. 
These  sockets  are  now  used  all  over  the 
world.  They  i>ermlt  unrestricted  normal 
knee  function  and  provide  Improved  com- 
fort and  prosthetic  control. 

5yme  prostheses 
In    1967.   because   of   recurring  structural 
problems  with  existing  Syme  prostheses,  tbs 
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Veterans*  Administration,  throngh  Its  own 
laboratory  and  one  of  its  contractors  (Uni- 
versity of  California ) ,  developed  two  Im- 
proved designs  of  plastic  Sytne  prostheses. 
These  designs  are  now  generally  used 
throughout  the  world.  TTiess  devices  are 
more  durable  and  hygienic.  Increased  com- 
fort and  Improved  control  also  result  since 
their  designs  were  based  on  sound  blome- 
chanlcal principles. 

Alinement  concepts  and  devices  for  alinement 
In  1051,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
through  one  of  Its  contractors  (University 
of  Callfomla).  developed  a  baalc  concept  ot 
allnemsoit  for  artificial  lege.  Consequently, 
devices  to  allow  proethetists  to  achieve  dy- 
namic alinement  were  developed  by  the  Uni- 
TersUy  of  California  and  the  Veteraiu' 
Administration  Prosthetics  Center.  The 
alinement  concepts  and  these  devices  are  now 
used  on  patients  on  an  International  scale. 
The  use  of  these  principles  and  devices  re- 
sults in  prostheses  which  are  more  functional 
and  stable. 

Pylon  lower  extremity  prosthesis  design 
Conventional  artificial  legs  are  usually 
built  up  on  solid  wood  parts.  Starting  In 
1961.  the  Veterans'  Administration  pioneered 
pylon  designs  to  provide  the  required  struc- 
tural support:  such  designs  are  lighter  and 
more  durable  than  solid  wood  or  plastic 
prostheses. 

Temporary  prosthe$es 
To  permit  early  conditioning  of  amputees 
to  walking  or  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
prostheste  use.  many  diverse  makeshift  de- 
signs of  artificial  limbs  have  been  used.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  In  1969  pioneered 
the  development  of  standardized  devices  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  In  the  method  of 
treatment  with  temporary  pnxwthesee.  VA 
methods  have  been  generally  adopted  and 
VA-developed  devices  are  now  generally  used. 
Resulting  from  this  program  has  been  a 
better  control  of  the  treatment  program  for 
amputees,  as  well  as  better,  more  functional 
equipment  for   early   ambulation. 

Hydraulic  mechanisma 
With  the  assistance  of  several  research 
contractors  of  the  Veterans'  AdnUnlstratlon 
asVell  as  one  private  developer,  the  Veter- 
Biis'  Administration  participated  In  pioneer- 
ing the  employment  of  hydraulic  knee  con- 
trols In  above-knee  artificial  legs  primarily 
through  Its  development  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram, which  started  In  1946.  Presently, 
three  devices  arc  being  used  on.  Teteran  ben- 
eficiaries. The  results  have  Improved  am- 
putees' performance  and  capability. 

Sach  foot 
This  device,  developed  primarily  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  is  a  mass-produced 
(levies  of  simple  design  which  provides  nec- 
«»sary  foot-ankle  function.  The  use  of  this 
type  of  foot  since  1956  has  resulted  In  great- 
er durability  for  foot-ankle  mechanisms. 
M  well  as  Improved  performance  for  the  am- 
putees. 

Immediate  postsurgical  application  of 
protheses 

Based  on  work  done  In  Poland  and  Prance. 
toe  Veterans'  Administration  Is  now  con- 
ducting a  pioneering  study  at  the  use  of 
prothesee  appUed  Immediately  after  surgery. 
The  process  permits  very  early  ambulation 
«nd  thus  early  conditioning  of  stump  and 
wnputee.  Many  other  research  groups  have 
already  adopted  the  techniques  of  the  VA 
project  In  Seattle.  Wash.  Eventually.  It  U 
expected  that  this  mode  of  treatment  will 
fesult  In  Improved  performance  by  amputees. 
u  well  as  m  their  early  rehabUltaUon  and 
aischarge  from  hospitals. 

Myoplastie  surgery  in  amputations 

The  use  of  myoplasty  during  the  amputa- 
tion surgical  process  is  now  being  pioneered 


In  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration through  the  same  Investigator 
(Seattle,  Wash.)  etndytng  Immediate  post- 
surgical prostheses.  Myoplastlcally  pre- 
pared stumps  appear  to  show  Improvements 
In  prosthetic  eapablMty.  Moreover,  such 
stumps  may  result  In  Improved  circulation 
which  Is  of  special  significance  in  those  cases 
where  circulatory  detects  were  the  causes  of 
amputation.  If  successful,  the  myoplasty 
technique  and  the  use  of  immediate  post- 
surgical prostheses  may  In  many  cases  per- 
mit the  election  of  below-knee  amputations 
rather  than  above-knee  amputations. 
Sockets  for  lower  extremity  braces 
Using  the  principles  underlying  socket  fit 
for  lower  extremity  artificial  limbs,  brace 
socket  designs  were  pioneered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  starting  in  1959.  With 
such  weight-bearing  braces.  Improved  com- 
fort and  control  result. 

Single-bar  bracing 

Starting  In  1963.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion pioneered  the  use  of  the  single-bar  brace 
for  lower  extremity  nonspastlc  paralytic  con- 
ditions. Simpler  construction  results  from 
this  design.  The  patient  obtains  a  less 
bulky  appliance  which  he  can  control  better. 
Upper  extremity  armamentarium 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  starting  In 
1949.  with  the  assistance  of  the  Army  Pros- 
thetics Research  Laboratory  and  the  VA 
project  at  the  University  of  California  at 
IjOs  Angeles,  as  well  as  several  manufacturers 
In  the  field,  pioneered  In  the  development  of 
an  array  of  terminal  devices,  wrists,  elbows. 
and  accessory  hardware  for  use  In  artificial 
Umbs  lor  the  upper  extremity  amputee. 
Such  appliances  are  now  being  used  on  an 
international  scale.  Amputees  have  been 
given  improved  function  In  their  artificial 
arms,  leading  to  increased  vocational  capa- 
bility and  greater  independence  In  coping 
with  dally  activities. 

External  power 
Starting  In  1950,  primarily  through  the 
sponsorship  of  the  work  by  International 
Business  Machines,  Inc..  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration pioneered  the  use  of  electric 
power  In  artificial  limbs.  Because  of  the  con- 
trol problem,  much  of  thlr.  early  device  de- 
velopment had  to  be  held  up.  Other  systems 
have  now  been  developed  by  various  research 
and  development  groups,  but  the  use  of  pow- 
er was  demonstrated  many  years  ago  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  through  the  IBM 
project.  Hopefully  now,  such  power  appll- 
ca'..on8  will  Improve  amputee  capability  par- 
ticularly for  the  severely  disabled.  Starting 
In  1962.  the  Veterans'  Administration  pio- 
neered the  concept  of  hybridization  wherein 
external  power  is  Introduced  for  certain  se- 
lected functions  only.  Such  mixing  of  In- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  power  will  enable  many 
amputees  with  lesser  (unilateral)  disabilities 
to  achieve  Improved  functional  capability 
without  excessive  prosthetic  hardware. 

Control  systems  for  external  power 
Because  of  the  difficulties  confronted  In  the 
earlier  development  work  on  electric  power 
In  prosthetics  at  IBM.  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration starting  In  1958.  began  exhaustive 
laboratory  studies  Into  the  control  problem. 
This  research,  based  on  both  blomechanlcal 
and  myoelectric  systems  for  operating  pow- 
ered devices,  was  a  pioneering  effort  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  through  Its  re- 
search contractor  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles.  Presently,  many  other 
researchers  throughout  the  world  are  foster- 
ing similar  developments. 


Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay}  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  states  editorially 
that  the  city  of  Atlanta  is  fully  aware  of 
the  need — as  President  Johnson  put  it — 
of  attacking  crime  "at  the  roots." 

The  paper  points  out  that  an  eflfecttve 
strategy  against  crime  must  rest  on  a 
base  of  prevention,  and  it  cites  the  work 
and  recommendations  of  the  Atlanta 
Commission  on  Crime  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

The  subject  concerns  us  all  at  this 
time,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  editorial 
sheds  light  on  this  matter,  I  am  offering 
it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

(Prom     the     Atlanta     (Ga)      ConsUtuUon. 

Mar.  14,  1966] 

Attacking  Csime  "at  the  Roots" 

Read  far  enough  In  President  Johnson's 
message  on  crime,  and  you  see  It  getting 
down  to  basics. 

In  addition  to  other  steps,  says  the  mes- 
sage, "an  effective  strategy  against  crime 
must  also  rest  cm  a  base  of  prevention. 

"The  programs  now  underway  to  eliminate 
the  degradation  of  poverty,  the  decay  of  our 
cities,  the  disgrace  of  racial  discrimination, 
the  despair  of  UUteracy — are  all  vitally  Im- 
portant to  crime  prevention." 

Four  months  ago,  a  report  of  the  Atlanta 
Commission  on  Crlnne  and  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency made  somewhat  similar  observations. 
The  commission's  report  pointed  out  that  an 
AUantan  In  the  lowest-income  areas  is  more 
than  20  times  as  likely  to  be  a  convicted  of- 
fender than  one  living  In  the  highest  income 
areas. 

"All  efforts  to  reduce  poverty,  and  thus  In- 
directly to  reduce  crime,  need  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  city  and  its  ctiizens."  said  the 
report. 

Since  then,  as  a  result  of  a  crime  commis- 
sion recommendation,  the  Atlanta  police  de- 
partment has  started  neighborhood -level 
crime  prevention  work  In  poverty  areas.  A 
policeman  is  on  duty  dally  at  each  of  five 
neighborhood  offices  of  the  p>overty  program. 
The  assigned  policemen  are  seeking  to  over- 
come traditional  hostilities  toward  the  hedge 
and  to  stop  patterns  of  crime  L>efore  ihpy 
develop. 

These  are  neighborhoods  In  which  hatred 
for  the  police  uniform  often  begins  at  the 
preklndergarten  level,  so  the  chaUenge  is 
enormous.  The  program  Is  only  3  months 
old.  But  already  there  are  encouraging 
signs  that  It  Is  getting  resulU,  especially 
among  young  people. 

Much  credit  Is  due  the  police  department 
for  putting  this  approach  into  operation. 
Of  Atlanta  it  can  be  said,  fortunately,  that  It 
Is  aware  of  the  need,  as  Mr.  Johnson's  mes- 
sage puts  It.  to   "attack  crime  at  the  roots." 


AT  THE  ROOTS 

Mr.  KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


POWER  OP  CONGRESS  TO  LEGIS- 
LATE AGAINST  ELECTRONIC 
EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAJKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which 
Is  the  basic  right  of  privacy  which  all 
AmertcaiuS  should  enjoy  and  many  are 
being  denied,  I  asked  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  prepare  a  memorandum  for  me  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make  certain  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  practices  a  Federal 
offense. 

I  have  received  a  well  thought  out 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  This  memorandum  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  although  the  Con- 
gress can  legally  Impose  restraints 
against  electronic  eavesdroppii\g  by 
Government  employees,  our  hands  are 
virtually  tied  with  respect  to  private 
snoopers,  including  private  detectives 
who  have  in  some  cases  engaged  In  most 
shocking  invasions  of  privacy  through 
the  use  of  "bugging"  devices. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  en- 
act whatever  legislation  it  can  to  control 
Federal  employees,  and  I  hope  that  the 
several  States  will  take  the  necessary 
action  to  control  snooping  by  private 
citizens. 

Because  I  consider  the  matter  of  such 
urgent  importance,  I  Insert  In  the  Rig- 
or o  the  following  memorandum  I  have 
received  from  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

MXMOKA  KDVM 

Subject:  Power  of  Congi-eaa  to  enact  remedial 
legUUUon  directed  at  eavesdropping  ef- 
'•cted  by  means  Including  electronic  and 
other  devlcea  but  not  wiretapping,  and 
engaged  In  by  private  cltisene  as  well  a« 
by  Federal  and  State  law  enforcement 
offlcers. 

At  least  three  typea  of  eavesdropping  de- 
vice* are  embraced  within  the  coverage  of 
thu  report  These  are:  (1)  radio  electronic 
devices  which  entail  the  detection  or  pick- 
up and  transmission  of  orai  sounds,  and  (3) 
recording  devices,  and  (3)  acoustical  detec- 
tion devices  neither  of  which  are  connected 
with  any  electronic  transmitting  equipment. 
With  reference  to  the  first  category  of  eaves- 
dropping equipment,  it  U  believed  that  the 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce 
(art  1.  sec.  8.  cl.  3)  available  to  the  Congress 
win  enable  It  to  Impose  valid  restrictions 
more  sweeping  In  scope  than  those  con- 
tained In  the  recently  Issued  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(47  CTR  2701,  18  11;  81  Fed.  Reg  3397 
(Mar   4,  19M)  ). 

As  to  the  second  and  third  class  of  devices, 
the  use  thereof  by  private  citizens  as  distin- 
guished from  law  enforcement  offlcers.  would 
appear  to  be  susceptible  of  effective  control 
only  by  the  States. 

Inaofar  as  Congress  may  be  disposed  to 
eliminate  the  exemption  of  Federal  and  State 
law  enforcement  offlcers  from  the  regulations 
Issued  on  February  38.  1966.  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  Federal  power  to  regulate  IntersUte 
commerce  would  pirove  adequate  to  sustain 
legislation  accomplishing  this  result.  In- 
dependently of  this  power.  Congress  manl- 
fesUy  Is  competent  to  prescribe  the  standards 
of  criminal  detection  which  may  be  employed 
by  Federal  offlcers.  and  therefore,  a  legal 
problem  would  arise  only  with  reference  to 
the  extension  of  such  measure  to  State  offl- 
cers. As  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission acknowledges,  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  use  of  lnatrument*]ltles  of 
interstate  commerce,  to  wit.  radio  devices, 
Is  plenary;   and,  consUtently  with  the  prln- 
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clple  of  national  supremacy  (art.  VI) ,  Fed- 
eral legislation  expanding  the  coverage  of 
the  Commission's  regulations  validly  may 
Include  State  law  enforcement  (31  Fed.  Reg 
3399 — 4000.  par.  31);  Wei»s  v.  Vnited  States 
308  Va.  321,  327  (1939);  Benanti  v.  United 
States.  365  U.S.  96,  103-106  (1967);  Pugach  v. 
Dollinger,  386  VS.  468,  459   (1981)). 

In  attempting  to  proscribe  the  use  by  both 
Sute  as  well  as  Federal  offlcers  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  of  nonelectronic  eaves- 
dropping devices,  a  more  significant  consti- 
tutional difficulty  would  be  encountered.  To 
the  extent,  however,  that  Federal  or  State 
officers  enter  private  property  by  stealth  for 
purposes  of  planting  and  later  removing  non- 
electronic devices,  legislation  to  correct  such 
practices  would  not  appear  to  be  urgently 
required;  for  relevant  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dents contain  an  unmistakable  intimation 
that  such  modes  of  Intrusion  are  violative 
of  the  constitutional  guarantee  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  and  that 
IncrlminaUng  evidence  thereby  obtained  may 
be  excluded  In  subsequent  Federal  or  State 
prosecutions  founded  theron  {Irvine  v.  Cali- 
tomia,  347  U.S.  128  (1954);  Mapp  v.  Ohio, 
387  U.S.  643  (1961);  SilveTman  v,  Vnited 
States,  386   US.   606    (1981)). 

As  previously  noted.  It  Is  clearly  within 
the  competence  of  Congress  to  enact  self- 
denying  legUlaUon  whereby  Federal  law  en- 
forcement offlcers  are  instructed  to  desist 
from  further  utilization  of  nonelectronic  de- 
tection devices  notwithstanding  that  the  em- 
ployment thereof,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  entails  no  violation  of  the  searches 
and  seizures  guarantee  of  amendment  four. 
Included  among  devices  of  this  type  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Court  are:  (1)  an 
acoustical  device,  a  detectophone.  "having 
a  receiver  so  delicate"  that  "when  placed 
against  a  partition  wall"  of  an  office  to 
which  Federal  offlcers  legally  had  gained 
access.  It  was  capable  of  picking  up  and  am- 
plifying sound  waves  originating  In  an  ad- 
joining office  occupied  by  the  parties  under 
surveUlance  (GoldTnan  v.  United  States  318 
US.  129.  131-132.  135  (1942);  and  (2)  a 
pocket  wire  recorder  (Mlnlfon)  concealed  on 
the  person  of  a  Federal  officer  whereby  he 
was  enabled  to  record  and  later  corroborate 
a  conversation  with  a  tax  evader  in  the 
course  of  which  a  bribe  was  offered  (Lopez 
V  United  States,  373  U.S.  427,  437-439  441 
(1983)  ). 

In  the  first  holding  one  Justice  dissented 
and  two  other  Justices  expressed  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  sympathy  for  his  views; 
whereas  in  the  second,  three  Justices  dis- 
sented with  another  Indicating  a  consider- 
ably milder  degree  of  appreciation  of  theU 
views. 

These  dissents  have  been  noted  In  the  be- 
lief that  they  afford  a  basis,  however  slight, 
upon  which  to  found  a  prediction  that  In  the 
event  that  Congress  were  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  this  self-denying  measure  to  In- 
clude SUte  and  local  law  enforcement  offl- 
cers. the  Court  would  respect  the  Judgment  of 
a  coordinate  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  uphold  this  extension.  Sought  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  latter  assertion  U  the 
postulate  that  Congress  Is  competent  to  en- 
act legislation  Implementing  the  fourth 
amendment  guarantee  against  uiu-easonable 
searches  and  seizures,  now  applicable  to 
State  and  local  offlcers  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
corporation into  the  due  process  clause  of 
amendment  14;  and.  accordingly,  by  Its  own 
reappraisal  of  the  last  mentioned  detection 
device*,  to  proscribe  future  use  thereof  by 
State  and  local  offlcers  as  violative  of  said 
guarantee. 

Manifestly,  If  the  Court  were  to  prove  un- 
willing to  concede  that  Congress,  by  legisla- 
tive flat,  can  redefine  as  unlawful  means  of 
surveillance  heretofore  Judicially  sustained 
as  permissible,  such  extension  of  the  cover- 
age of  this  legislation  would  prove  abortive. 


Since  the  prohibitions  of  amendment  4 
and  the  due  process  clause  of  amendment  14 
Impose  limitations  only  upon  the  conduct  of 
public  afflcers.  Congress  Is  not  vested  with 
any  power  deduclble  therefrom  such  as  would 
support  adoption  of  a  blanket  ban  against 
continued  employment  by  private  citizens  of 
the  nonelectronic  detection  devices 
(Burdeou  v.  McDowell.  258  U.S.  465  475 
(1931).) 

Commentators,  however,  entertain  the 
opinion  that  utUlzatlon  of  these  Instrumenu 
for  purposes  of  industrial  espionage  by 
entrepreneurs  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce constitutes  an  unfair  competitive 
practice  such  as  wUl  presently  support  a  prl- 
vate  right  of  action  for  damages  under  the 
antitrust  laws  (16  U.8.C.  16).  If  thU  be  the 
case,  Congress  would  be  empowered  to  sup- 
plement this  clvU  right  of  action  by  an 
amendment  of  the  antitrust  laws  converting 
such  use  Into  a  criminal  violation  thereof. 


SCHOOL   SAFETY    PATROL 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  Join  my  very  able  col- 
league. Congressman  Bob  Kastenmeihi, 
of  Wisconsin,  in  sponsoring  the  designa- 
tion of  the  second  week  In  May  as  "Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Week."  We 
have  become  used  to  seeing  these  young- 
sters alert  to  the  dangers  of  passing  traf- 
fic protecting  their  fellow  students. 

It  Is  time  we  stop  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment about  the  really  magnificent  Job 
this  program  Is  doing.  May  14,  the 
Capital  City  will  be  hosting  over  30.000 
boys  and  girls  for  the  National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Parade.  At  this  time,  gold 
lifesaver  medals  will  be  presented  to 
patrol  members  who  have  actually  saved 
a  school  child's  life.  It  Is  only  appropri- 
ate that  we  set  the  week  leading  up  to 
this  event  as  one  In  honor  of  all  the 
patrol  members  and  tho«e  who  sponsor 
their  activities. 

There  are  over  900,000  patrol  members 
In  40,000  schools  In  the  United  SUtes 
alone  and  an  additional  156,000  in  20 
foreign  countries.  They  serve  19  million 
other  children.  The  Idea  of  a  school 
safety  patrol  was  first  conceived  around 
1916  and  an  early  promotion  was  given 
by  the  Chicago  Motor  Cluu.  The  pro- 
gram today  thrives  on  the  active  co- 
operation of  school  authorities,  police 
officials  and  local  motor  clubs  afRliated 
with  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. The  familiar  belts,  badges  and 
raincoats  as  well  as  the  manuals  used  by 
patrol  members  are  generally  provided 
by  the  AAA  clubs. 

The  duties  of  the  patrol  are  to  guide 
and  protect  children  at  school  crossings 
The  success  of  the  p^gram  Is  clearly  evi- 
dent In  one  look  at  the  traffic  fatality 
statistics.  Since  1922,  the  traffic  death 
rate  of  schoolchildren  has  been  cut  al- 
most In  half  while  the  traffic  death  rate 
of  other  age  groups  has  doubled.  Deserv- 
ing of  every  honor  and  recognition  are 
these  conscientious  youngsters  and  for 


this  reason  I  am  Introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  wtek  of  May 
8  to  May  14.  1966,  as  National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week. 
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SUSQUEHANNA  STUDY  WILL  HELP 
SOLVE  NORTHEAST  WATER  PROB- 
LEMS 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  water 
problems  are  much  in  the  news.  Prob- 
lems of  too  much  water  and  too  little 
water.  Problems  of  water  quality.  The 
need  to  work  quickly  toward  solution  of 
these  problems  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  rapidly  urbanizing  Northeast. 

Among  the  many  active  programs  in 
this  field,  the  Susquehanna  River  basin 
study  Is  an  activity  of  special  interest  and 
pride  for  me.  This  study,  being  carried 
out  cooperatively  by  a  number  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  seeks  to  find  ways  to 
bring  about  orderly  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  In  the 
27.500-square-mIle  river  basin  that  cov- 
ers parts  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
Maryland.  Objective  of  the  study  is  to 
meet  water  needs  of  the  basin  for  the 
next  50  years.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  sponsor  of  the  original  resolution  to  be- 
gin this  study. 

This  study  Is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1969,  Recommendations  of  the 
study  group  will  be  of  great  benel5t  to- 
ward lessening  flood  dangers  and  water 
pollution,  providing  better  agricultural 
and  municipal  water  supplies,  increas- 
ing outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 
and  improving  the  land  across  which 
our  water  moves. 

The  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service 
already  has  completed  field  studies  In 
89  tributaries  of  the  basin,  working  with 
local  people  to  determine  water  needs 
and  problems.  The  Information  that 
SC8  and  other  agencies  are  gathering 
about  basin  resources  will  be  useful  to 
many  organlaatlons  Involved  In  resource 
planning — especially  to  local  planning 
boards  and  commissions  and  to  the  many 
soil  and  water  conservation  dlstilcts. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  excellent  re- 
source improvements  already  being  made 
by  Pennsylvania's  conservation  districts 
with  the  technical  help  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servaUon  Service.  More  than  24,000 
landowners  In  the  basin  area  already 
have  adopted  conservation  plans  through 
these  districts,  and  have  applied  many 
measures  to  Improve  the  use  and  pro- 
tection of  land,  the  management  of 
water,  and  habitat  for  wildlife.  These 
conservation  measures  will  do  much  to 
store  more  of  the  rainfall  In  the  soil, 
reduce  stream  slltatlon,  and  improve 
agriculture  In  the  basin. 

The  Susquehanna.  River  basin  study 
has  been  unique  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  become  interested 
wid  concerned  about  the  prtjgrams  that 


win  resnlt  from  the  study.  The  broad 
public  Interest  that  has  been  generated 
In  the  study  has  been  a  worthwhDe 
achievement. 

I  commend  the  untiring  efforts  of  aD 
persons  and  agencies  Involved  In  plan- 
ning orderly  use  and  development  of 
land  and  water  resources  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher]  may  exteiKi 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  wrote: 

Every  people  has  a  right  to  choose  the 
sovereignty  under  which  they  shall  live. 

Unfortunately,  this  basic  right  has  yet 
to  be  exercised  In  those  many  nations 
held  captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  A 
most  striking  example  Is  Byelorussia, 
whose  people  have  for  centuries  been 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  purges  and 
regimes  designed  to  eliminate  both  their 
existence  and  national  consciousness. 

Tomorrow  we  commemorate  that  one 
brief  moment  in  1918  when  the  Byelorus- 
sian National  Council  declared  inde- 
pendence. The  Byelorussian  people  were 
at  long  last  to  determine  their  own  and 
separate  destiny.  For  the  few  remain- 
ing months  of  1918  these  brave  E>eople 
were  able  to  live  under  the  sovereignty 
of  their  choice. 

Then,  as  fate  decreed  for  many  of  her 
sister  nations,  Byelorussia  was  ruthlessly 
crushed  by  the  first  of  the  Red  Army. 
Sporadic  rebelhon  continued  for  years, 
showing  an  immense  bravery  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  armed  might.  The 
Soviet  Government  met  this  opposition 
with  increased  force  and  the  attempt  to 
wipe  the  memory  of  freedom  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Byelorussia  was 
intensified. 

We  may  take  justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  American  Presidents  have  al- 
ways vigorously  advocated  the  cause  of 
self-determination.  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  President  Wilson,  a  fellow 
New  Jerseyan,  is  remembered  as  a  lead- 
ing expoimder  of  freedom  of  choice.  But 
today  we  have  a  new  source  of  pride. 
Piesident  Johnson  by  his  policies  In 
South  Vietnam  is  again  coming  to  the  aid 
of  self-determination.  And  again.  I 
might  add.  in  the  face  of  overt  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

I  think  today  we  should  reaffirm  our 
basic  commitment  to  the  protection  of 
any  nation  threatened  with  an  abroga- 
tion of  its  right  to  self-determination. 
Today  in  Byelorussia  we  can  see  the  re- 
sults of  this  denial.  Self-determination 
is  a  right — a  basic  and  human  right — 
which  all  civUized  nations  should  recog- 
nize.   Yet.  some  still  refuse. 

It  will  be  Impossible  for  any  dictator-  < 
ship  to  forever  suppress  this  right  to 


freedom.  We  have  learned  from  history 
that  despite  the  most  brutal  programs 
of  extermination,  the  desire  for  inde- 
pendence cannot  be  eliminated.  The  will 
remains,  waiting  for  a  propltloos  moment 
to  reappear. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  In  remind- 
ing the  Soviet  leaders  of  this  fact,  and 
in  exiu-essing  the  hope  that  the  time 
when  the  Byelorussian  people  shall  be 
able  to  express  and  exercise  this  right 
will  not  be  long  in  coming.  The  Byelo- 
russian people  have  not  forgotten,  and 
we  ourselves  and  other  free  luitions  have 
similarly  not  forgotten.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Byelorussia  and  all  na- 
tions once  again  become  independent 
and  able  to  exercise  the  sovereignty 
which  all  American  Presidents  from 
Woodrow  Wilson  through  Lyndon  John- 
son have  so  ably  defended. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow we  join  with  our  good  friends 
and  allies  in  Greece  to  celebrate  the  145th 
anniversary  of  Greek  independence. 

On  March  25.  1821,  the  Greek  nation 
broke  from  4  centuries  of  Ottoman  op- 
pression. As  in  the  case  of  our  revolu- 
tion, many  world  leaders  were  skeptical 
of  the  chances  for  Greek  independence. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  worriedly  to 
John  Adams,  "and  what  of  the  poor 
Greeks,  and  their  small  chance  of 
amelioration." 

Adams  replied : 

My  old  Imagination  Is  kindling  into  a  kind 
of  missionary  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks. 

The  Greek  nation  has  stood  since  1821 
as  a  bulwark  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. But  the  threats  to  this  independ- 
ence have  been  many  and  grave. 

The  fierce  efforts  of  the  Greek  Army 
against  the  numerically  superior  forces 
of  the  Nazis  and  Italian  Fascists  in  World 
''Ni^  n  have  become  legendary. 

aa  1945  a  new  threat  faced  war-torn 
Gr*ece.  Communist  guerrillas,  not  un- 
lika  those  now  facing  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam, attempted  to  subvert  Greece.  With 
the  help  of  American  aid.  the  Greek  peo- 
ple defeated  the  Communistc  and  once 
again  proved  their  dedication  to  freedom. 

President  Johnson  has  said : 

We  In  America  know  that  the  people  of 
Greece  yield  to  no  other  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  devotion  to  freedom  and 
Independence,  and  in  their  desire  to  keep 
the  peace  won  and  maintained  by  such  great 
sacrifice  from  freemen  In  our  times. 

I  thii^  these  words  are  especially  ap- 
plicable on  this  anniversary  of  Greek  in- 
dependence. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  and  with  the  American  people 
in  renewing  our  respect  and  friendship 
for  Greece  and  the  Greek  people,  and  our 
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common  dedication  to  world  peace  and 
freedom. 


THE  EXEMPLARY  REHABILITATION 
CERTIFICATE 

Mr.  KE£.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  OallaghekJ  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  f>olnt  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  correct 
one  of  the  most  Inequitable  procedures 
existent  in  our  present  body  of  laws.  I 
refer  to  the  concept  of  other  than  honor- 
able discharges  which  remain  with  a  man 
throughout  his  life.  My  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  review  board  within  each  of  the 
services,  composed  of  civilians,  which  at 
Its  discretion  could  exonerate  a  man  of 
the  stigma  of  a  dishonorable  discharge 
and  issue  to  him  an  exemplary  rehabil- 
itation certificate. 

Today  there  are  so  many  things  that 
can  remain  to  plague  a  man  throughout 
his  life,  to  hold  him  back,  to  stifle  Initia- 
tive, to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  a  use- 
ful and  valuable  role  In  our  society:  A 
police  record,  a  bankruptcy  proceeding, 
perhaps  unfavorable  results  of  a  person- 
ality test,  a  bad  credit  rating,  and  mani- 
fold others.  These  become  In  the  words 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge : 

The  albatross  about  my  Deck  was  hung. 

Many  of  these  mistakes  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  youth.  They  result  from  Im- 
maturity. They  stem  from  mistakes, 
that  upon  sober  reflection  in  later  years 
many  wonder  how  they  could  have  ever 
done  such  a  thing.  But  regardless  of 
regret  and  shame  the  record  follows. 

I  feel  that  the  feelings  of  mercy,  com- 
passion, and  clemency  should  never  be 
allowed  to  depart  from  even  the  most 
seemingly  Impersonal  agency.  I  liave 
always  felt  that  America  Is  gtilded  by  the 
Judaic -Christian  heritage  of  forgiving  a 
man  his  past  mistakes.  But  in  too  many 
cases  an  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charge denies  another  chance. 

Time  and  again  I  have  come  In  con- 
tact with  people  who  received  bad  con- 
duct discharges,  for  example  In  World 
War  I.  and  they  have  been  haunted  by 
this  specter  throughout  their  lives. 
Many  times  this  lifetime  pimlshment  re- 
sults from  a  relatively  minor  offense. 

I  do  not  advocate  giving  an  exemplary 
rehabilitation  certificate  lightly.  It 
must  be  won  by  a  definite  showing  of 
reform  and  rehabilitation. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
have  received  letters  from  young  men  In 
their  prime  of  life  who  are  faced  with 
the  ignominy  of  struggling  through  life 
with  a  dishonorable  discharge.  They 
are  faced  with  perhaps  taking  a  second 
choice  Job,  the  suspicion  of  neighbors, 
and  the  humiliation  of  their  wives  and 
children.  A  great  m^ny  of  these  people 
are  truly  sorry  for  any  misdeeds. 


In  determining  whether  to  Issue  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate  the 
Board  shall  take  into  consideration: 

First.  The  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  Incident,  statement,  attitude, 
or  act  which  led  to  the  discharge  or 
dismissal. 

Second.  The  age  of  the  person  at  the 
time  of  discharge. 

Third.  The  normal  pur\ishment  that 
might  have  been  adjudged  had  the  Inci- 
dent or  act  occurred  In  civilian  life. 

Fourth.  The  morsd  turpitude.  If  any. 
involved. 

In  applying  for  a  certificate,  a  person 
must  Include  written  evidence  from  the 
chief  law-enforcement  official  in  the  town 
or  city  In  which  he  Is  living,  statements 
from  employers,  and  statements  from 
five  persons  who  have  known  him  for  5 
years  attesting  to  his  good  reputation  and 
any  other  material  that  might  be  of  help 
to  the  Board  In  making  Its  final  decision. 

These  certificates  may  not  be  awarded 
until  at  least  3  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  discharge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
always  be  ready  to  justify  any  hardship 
or  restriction  placed  on  any  member  of 
our  constituency  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  thlrik  that  in  the  Instance  of 
other  than  honorable  discharges  and 
their  permanency  we  must  act  to  lessen 
the  coiisequences  of  the  end  result.  We 
must  insure  that  this  great  Nation  never 
strays  from  the  concept  of  being  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."' 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE INVESTIGATION  AIDING  GI"S 

Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  9  months  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance  has  been  conducting  an  Inves- 
tigation of  loan  sharking  and  sharp- 
practice  finance  companies  who  have 
preyed  upon  our  yotmg  servicemen.  The 
subcommittee's  persistent  and  far- 
reaching  investigation  revealed  shocking 
loan  shark  operations  on  our  military 
personnel,  both  here  and  overseas,  and 
has.  in  my  opinion,  done  more  to  expose 
the  plight  of  the  credit  problems  of  our 
servicemen  than  any  other  Investigation 
ever  conducted  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  hardest  working  members 
of  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee 
Is  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Jo- 
seph MiNisH.  Joe  Minish  headed  a  spe- 
cial Investigation  to  Europe  this  past  fall 
and  performed  yeoman  service  in  re- 
vealing the  terrible  credit  situations  fac- 
ing our  servicemen  at  our  large  military 
Installations  In  Europe.  The  subcom- 
mittee's previous  hearings  on  the  credit 
problems  of  our  servicemen  in  the  States 
was  fully  supplemented  by  Mr.  Minish's 
valuable  work  In  Ehirope. 


An  editorial  praising  our  committee's 
fine  work  and  the  vigorous  Investigative 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  come  to  my  attention  and  I  commend 
It  to  the  Members'  attention : 
I  Prom  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star  Ledger.  Mar 
19,  IBM) 
A  Brkak  roK  THK  OI's 

A  system  of  credit  unions  for  overseas 
troops  will  do  much  to  break  up  a  loan 
shark  racket  and  ease  harassment  by  sharp, 
practice  finance  companies. 

Numerous  instances  of  American  service- 
men being  exploited  by  loan  sharks  and  dubi- 
ous lending  companies  were  turned  up  In 
an  Investigation  by  a  House  subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  Joseph  Minish, 
Democrat,   11th. 

The  gouging  of  servicemen  had  been  going 
on  for  years  and  had  created  morale  prob- 
lems among  American  personnel.  Loan 
sharks  were  doing  a  big  business,  estimated 
at  $50  million;  Interest  rates  ranged  up  to 
70  percent  and  In  many  instances  were 
pegged  on  the  full  amount  of  the  loan,  re- 
gardless of  the  balance. 

Finance  companies  abroad  also  were  guilty 
of  dubious  practices.  Representative  Minish 
said.  When  military  authorities  were  ap- 
prised of  the  facts  Ln  some  specific  cases, 
the  loan  companies  backed  off:  but  there 
were  other  cases  where  these  transactions 
never  came  to  their  attention. 

The  creation  of  credit  unions  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  an  action  growing  direct- 
ly out  of  the  investigation  made  by  the 
Minish  comnUttee.  should  wipe  out  the  loan 
shark  racket  and  ease  dependence  of  Amer- 
ican troops  on  foreign  loan  companies. 

In  a  directive  setting  up  credit  unions,  the 
Defense  Department  has  made  It  clear  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  discourage  serv- 
icemen from  using  these  facilities.  Military 
commanders  are  put  on  notice  that  nothing 
must  be  done  to  restrict  the  activities  and 
the  scope  of  the  sanctioned  credit  unions. 

The  success  of  the  new  credit  system  will 
depend  In  large  measure  on  the  servicemen 
themselves  and  the  cooperation  of  their  offi- 
cers. The  facilities  are  there  to  be  used: 
they  should  be  far  more  preferable  than 
being  In  the  grasping  hands  of  loan  sharks 
or  dubious  finance  companies  that  charge 
usurious  rates.  The  Minish  committee  has 
pterformed  a  commendable  service,  translat- 
ing the  findings  of  its  prot>e  Into  a  program 
that  has  the  jMtentlal  and  the  promise  ol 
wiping  out  a  reprehensible  loan  shark  racket 
that  had  shaken  the  morale  of  American 
oversea  forces. 
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TWO  MAJOR  CREDIT  UNION  STATES 
SUPPORT  CHECKINO  ACCOUNT 
BILL 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  far 
too  long  commercial  banks  have  had  an 
exclusive  In  allowing  customers  check- 
ing account  services.  No  matter  how 
shoddlly  and  poorly  they  have  performed 
this  service,  they  still  have  the  right  un- 
der law  as  the  only  financial  Institution 
to  offer  checking  accotmt  services. 

It  Is  well  known  that  when  a  business 
or  an  individual  is  given  the  power  to 
perform  something  that  no  one  else  Is 


allowed  to  perform  the  lack  of  competi- 
tion leads  to  a  stagnation  of  the  sole  sup- 
plier. 

In  order  to  provide  stimulation  of  com- 
petition in  the  checking  accotmt  field 
which  can  only  lead  to  far  better  services 
for  customers  who  are  now  bank  cap- 
tives, I  Introduced  legislation— H.R. 
8199— which  would  allow  Federal  credit 
unions  and  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  afford  checking  accotmt 
services  to  their  patrons  by  accepting  de- 
mand deposits  on  a  100-percent  reserve 
basis. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  two  of  the 
largest  State  credit  imlon  leagues — 
California  and  Pennsylvania — have  en- 
dorsed this  legislation.  In  California 
there  are  alone  1,700  credit  unions,  nearly 
2  million  members,  and  savings  of  more 
than  $1  billion.  Passage  of  H.R.  8199 
would  mean  In  California  alone  that 
some  2  million  people  would  have  a  choice 
of  checking  accotmt  services  and  would 
not  be  required  to  deal  solely  with  a  com- 
mercial bank. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  8199  so  that  competition  can 
be  injected  Into  a  stagnated  field  of  com- 
mercial banking. 
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TO    ESTABLISH    A    ST.    CROLX    NA- 
TIONAL SCENIC  RTVERWAY 
Mr.  KEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin   fMr.  KastenmeierI   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing,  today,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic  Riverway. 
The  St.  Croix  River  rises  near  Lake  Su- 
perior and  flows  south  through  River- 
side. Wis.,  where,  for  the  remaining  100 
of  its  165  miles,  it  forms  the  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin   boundary    until    its   junction 
with  the  turbid  Mississippi  at  Prescott 
Wis.    The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pre- 
serve portions  of  the  St.  Croix  River  and 
Its  Namekagon  tributary  In  Wisconsin  as 
a  wUd  river  In  a  primitive  condition. 

The  St.  Croix  is  one  of  the  last  clean 
rivers  near  a  major  population  center. 
Not  far  from  the  Minneapolls-St.  Paul 
TOtnplex,  this  is  an  area  that  abounds 
^th  great  natural  beauty  and  Is  said  to 
be  the  most  popular  boating  water  be- 
tween Lake  Michigan  and  the  west  coast. 
TTiis  wilderness  area  provides  the  kind 
Of  recreation  most  needed  by  the  in- 
creasingly large  numbers  who  now  seek 
out  the  wilderness.  Such  an  area  affords 
a  background  for  the  kind  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation for  which  conveniences  and  ac- 
commodations are  provided— the  frontier 
Where  those  who  do  not  wish  to  experi- 
ence the  rigors  of  wilderness  living  and 
travel  may  still  know  In  some  degree  the 
tonic  beneflts  of  its  wilderness. 

pne  of  the  first  Americans  to  sense  the 

values  of  wilderness  as  wUderness  and 

"le  possibility  of  Its  preservation  in  the 

PubUc  interest  was  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

in  wiidness."  he  wrote,  "is  the  preser- 


vation of  the  World  '  In  his  classic 
"Walden,"  Thoreau  went  on  to  exclaim 
In  a  rhapsody  of  understanding: 

We  need  the  tonic  of  wiidness — to  wade 
sometimes  In  marshes  where  the  bittern  and 
the  meadow-hen  lurk,  and  hear  the  booming 
of  the  snipe;  to  smell  the  whispering  sedge 
where  only  some  wilder  and  more  solitary 
fowl  builds  her  nest,  and  the  mink  crawls 
with  Its  belly  close  to  the  ground.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  earnest  to  explore 
and  learn  all  things,  we  require  that  all 
things  be  mysterious  and  unexplorable.  that 
land  and  sea  be  infinitely  wild,  unsurveyed 
and  unfathomable.  We  can  never  have 
enough  of  nature.  We  must  be  refreshed  by 
tlie  sight  of  Inexhaustible  vigor,  vast  and 
titanic  features,  the  seacoast  with  Its  wrecks, 
the  Wilderness  with  Its  living  and  decaying 
trees,  the  thundercloud,  and  the  rain  which 
lasts  three  weeks  and  produces  freshets.  We 
need  to  witness  our  own  limits  transgressed, 
and  some  life  pasturing  freely  where  we 
never  wander. 

All  too  Often,  however,  the  battle  to 
preserve  such  natural  areas  for  their 
scenic  values  are  lost.  In  the  name  of 
economic  development  and  industrializa- 
tion, much  of  our  Nation's  beauty  and 
seemingly  endless  resources  has  been 
systematically  destroyed.  Our  great 
rivers  have  fallen  prey  to  Industrial 
wastes  and  half-treated  sewage.  As 
Senator  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  so  pro- 
foundly pointed  out: 

Call  the  roll  of  the  great  American  rivers 
of  the  past,  and  you  will  have  a  list  of  the 
pollution  problems  of  today — the  Androscog- 
gin In  Maine;  the  Connecticut,  that  boundary 
water  between  the  Green  Mountain  and  the 
Granite  States;  the  mighty  Hudson,  the 
thermally  polluted  Delaware:  the  Ohio;  the 
Mississippi;  and  Missouri. 

The  St.  Croix  must  not  endure  such  a 
fate. 

Industrialism,  however,  accompaniea 
by  Its  companion,  pollution.  Is  now 
threatening  the  St.  Croix.  Pollution's 
damaging  effects  are  well  known.  Out- 
door recreation  suffers.  Beaches  have 
been  closed  to  swimmers  because  of 
health  hazards.  Boating  not  only  loses 
Its  esthetic  appeal  when  waters  are 
loaded  with  pollution;  it  becomes  actu- 
ally dangerous.  The  joys  of  waterside 
picnicking  and  camping  are  destroyed. 
Sport  fishing  produces  few  pleasures  and 
fewer  fish.  Substantial  economic  loss  is 
suffered  by  the  recreation  Industry, 
which  Is  an  important  source  of  Income 
In  many  States. 

The  location  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Its. 
tributaries  confers  untold  advantages  on 
the  people  living  In  nearby  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  The  river,  with  Its  water- 
falls, lakes,  swamps,  broken  In  spots  by 
Islands  and  sloughs,  heavily  forested 
with  pine  and  hardwood,  colorfully 
decorated  with  plants,  features  a  wilder- 
ness park  that  attracts  many  people. 
Virtually  all  traces  of  the  lumbering  In- 
dustry, which  flourished  In  the  river  In 
the  late  19th  century,  have  disappeared; 
the  valley  has  remained  a  quiet  wooded 
area,  the  last  such  unspoiled  valley  so 
near  a  major  metropolitan  area.  This 
gift  of  nature,  molded  by  the  forces  of 
time  and  weather,  offers  to  each  of  Its 
visitors  the  chance  to  pursue  his  own 
personal  outdoor  pleasure. 

This   exceptional   river  achieved   na- 
tional recognition  when  a  Federal  Wild 


Rivers  study  team  recommended  that  It, 
along  with  Its  tributary,  the  Namekagon' 
be  preserved  In  their  natural,  free- 
flowing  condition  as  two  of  only  a  dozen 
such  watcTvays  In  the  United  States. 

Today,  there  Is  no  other  large  river 
so  near  a  major  metropolitan  area  In  the 
United  States  that  can  offer  so  much  to 
so  many,  the  special  qualities  of  infinite 
variety,  pristine,  clear  water,  smd  un- 
spoiled beauty.  At  present,  no  industry 
pollutes  its  water.  The  St.  Croix,  one  of 
the  last  great  clean  rivers.  Is  worth  sav- 
ing for  the  future. 


OMINOUS  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
GERMANY 
Mr.  KRIE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Priedel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  press  has  reported  two  ominous 
developments  In  West  Germany  which  I 
feel  must  be  viewed  with  alarm. 

The  news  that  the  Borm  Government 
proposes  to  sell  steel  mills  to  Communist 
China  is  Indeed  frightening.  It  certainly 
seems  that  the  construction  of  such 
plants  will  assist  Communist  China  In  Its 
militarily  aggressive  endeavors.  This 
could  very  well  serve  to  stiffen  Peking's 
antagonistic  attitude  toward  the  United 
States,  especially  at  a  time  when  we  are 
deeply  committed  to  halt  aggression  In 
Vietnam  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 
I  share  Secretary  Rusks  misgivings  re- 
garding this  proposal  and  feel  it  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  entire  free  world  that  West 
Germany  be  persuaded  not  to  go  through 
with  this  deal. 

Every  right  thinking  perstm  must  also 
view  with  alarm  the  reported  rise  of  a 
neo-Fasclst  organization  In  West  Ger- 
many called  the  "National  Democratic 
Party  of  Germany."  I  am  sure  It  Is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  allude  to  a  matter 
of  history— the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the 
Itujk  of  concern  regarding  the  Nazis  im- 
tll  It  was  too  late.  I  hope  we  will  not 
make  this  same  mistake  again. 

These  two  developments  appear  to  be 
more  than  coincidental,  therefore.  I 
have  written  to  Secretary  Rusk  com- 
mending him  for  his  expression  of  doubt 
of  the  wisdom  of  Germany  selling  steel 
mills  to  the  Chinese  Reds  and  requesting 
that  he  advise  the  Bonn  Government 
that  the  Uriited  States  deplores  the  ap- 
parent rebirth  of  fascism  In  West  Ger- 
many with  Its  accompanying  Inhuman- 
ity, hate  and  wars  of  aggression.  I  sug- 
gested that  the  Bonn  officials  be  told  In 
no  uncertain  terms  that,  should  the 
Nazis  again  attempt  to  gain  power,  the 
United  States  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  world  will  not  again  be  engulfed 
in  a  total  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Sim  which  de- 
scribes the  recent  development  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party  of  Germany 
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and  I  urge  my  coUeaRuea  to  weigh  these 
events  carefully  in  the  light  of  history. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  30,  19M] 
Nrw  Oboup  Snms  Alarm  at  Bokn — Pbobz  or 

Neo-Pascist   Blsction    Victobixs   Urqkb 
(By  Stuart  8.  Smith) 

Bomr,  March  19. — Shocked  officials  here 
axe  demanding  an  Investigation  of  the  elec- 
tion vlctortee  of  a  new  neo-Pasdst  organiza- 
tion called  the  National  Democratic  Party  of 
Germany. 

Careful  attention  and  atem  measures  are 
needed  to  counter  the  sudden  development 
of  this  radical  rightist  movement  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic,  several  Bundestag  delegates 
warned. 

The  alarm  was  caused  by  the  Nationalists' 
unexpected  succeaa  In  last  Sunday's  local 
elections  in  the  Pranconian  part  of  Bavaria. 

According  to  the  final  resulu.  which  have 
Just  been  published.  NatlonaUst  Party  candi- 
dates won  l.a  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast 
In  Bavaria. 

rOWOWB    LAST    TKAK 

While  this  modest  showing  attracted  little 
comment,  the  p>arty.  which  was  foimded  late 
Last  year,  captured  several  city  councU  seats 
In  north  Bavaria  and  elected  buergermelsters 
In  a  number  of  Pranconian  villages. 

In  Passau.  Coburg.  Erlangen,  Kulmbach, 
Ansbacb,  and  Nuernberg  the  party  won  be- 
tween 8  and  10  percent  of  the  votes. 

In  Bayreuth  three  Nationalists  were  named 
to  the  44-member  council  and  the  organisa- 
tion received  10.8  percent  of  the  ballota. 

One  of  the  three  Nationalist  winners  was 
the  local  party  leader.  Aold  Wolf,  who  was  an 
Infantry  general  in  the  Reich  Wehrmacht. 

■AJU.T    CXMTSaS    or    NAZI    StTFPOBT 

Pranconla  as  a  whole  and  Bayreuth  in  par- 
ticular were   early  centers  of   Nazi   support. 

Adolf  Hitler  frequently  visited  Beyreuth. 
i»  city  of  some  60.000  Inhabitants,  to  visit 
Richard  Wagner's  family  and  to  attend  opera 
festivals  of  his  works. 

The  day  before  last  week's  elections  a 
thousand  National  Democratic  activists 
marched  through  Nuernberg  and  beat  up 
sume  young  counterdemonstrators. 

The  scene  reminded  one  responsible  West 
German  newspaper  of  Nazi  storm  troopers 
In  their  prewar  heyday. 

In  the  south  Bavarian  town  of  Tegemsee — 
population  5,000 — a  National  Democrat 
named  Pranz  Plca-ian  Winter  was  elected  to 
the  city  councU. 

During  the  September  Bundestag  election 
campaign.  Winter  went  to  the  Landesberg 
prison,  where  Hitler  wrote  "Meln  Kampf. " 
and  laid  a  wreath  in  the  prison  cemetery  be- 
side the  graves  of  the  Nazi  criminals  who 
were  hanged  there  at  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

The  National  Democrats  campaigned  for 
the  local  elections  on  a  platform  devoted  to 
rebutting  "the  so-called  war  guilt  He." 

The  party  stands  for  German  neutrality, 
the  withdrawal  of  American  and  Russian 
troops  and  the  expulsion  of  West  Oermany's 
foreign  workers,  who  are  mostly  from  south- 
east Europe. 

The  party's  racist  sentiments  are  pro- 
nounced but  couched  in  language  carefully 
enough  worded  to  avoid  prosecution  under 
the  Pederal  BKubllc's  statutes  barring  hate 
propaganda.  V 

One  eommelUtor  pointed  out,  however, 
that  their  views  do  not  basically  differ  with 
those  of  arch  anti-Semetlc  Julius  Strelcher, 
the  Nazi  ruler  of  Nuremberg. 

Another  aspect  of  the  elections  which  has 
attracted  attention  U  the  large  number  of 
West  German  soldiers  who  ran  for  public 
office. 

Altogether,  13  officers  and  30  nonoomml*- 
sioned  officers  won  seats.  Including  Ulrlch 
Horna,   a  40-7«u-old  BvxMlMwebr   captain. 


who  was  elected  to  the  council  In  Roth,  a 
small  town  near  Nviremberg. 

A  Defense  Ministry  spokesman  conunent- 
ed  that  Horna,  a  staff  officer  at  the  Luftwaffe 
training  regiment  in  Roth,  ran  as  the  can- 
didate of  a  legal  party  In  a  democratic  coun- 
try. 

Although  the  center  of  National  Demo- 
cratic support  is  In  Bavaria,  the  party  baa 
supporters  throughout  the  nation. 

An  Investigation  of  the  radical  right  move- 
ment In  Berlin  revealed  that  one-half  of 
the  pmrty's  executive  conunlttee  consisted 
of  former  Nazi  Party  members. 

Leaders  of  West  Oermany's  three  large 
Democratic  parties  expressed  concern  at  the 
situation,  particularly  as  the  National  Dem- 
ocrats packed  Bayreuth 's  biggest  meeting 
balls  during  the  campaign. 

Prltz  Erler,  Social  Democratic  floor  leader 
In  the  Bundestag,  said  that  the  nationalists 
"remarkable"  showing  means  that  parlia- 
mentary parties  will  have  to  be  on  the  alert. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  nationalists 
from  gathering  In  all  the  country's  dissidents, 
he  said,  and  the  party's  leaders  should  be 
Investigated. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonby] 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  all  afford  to  pause  in 
the  midst  of  these  turbulent  times  to  give 
thought  to  the  significance  of  an  anni- 
versary which  the  Greeks  and  those  of 
Greek  lineage  will  celebrate  everywhere. 
Tomorrow,  which  marks  the  145th  anni- 
versary of  Greek  national  independence 
ia  of  far  more  than  Just  passing  inter- 
est to  Americans.  It  commemorates  the 
successful  culmination  of  American  ef- 
forts to  help  Greece  overthrow  the  cruel 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  goes 
even  further  in  commemorating  a  date 
upon  which  Americans  and  Greeks  firmly 
cemented  bonds  of  friendship  which  have 
survived  almost  a  century  and  a  hall  of 
testing. 

All  Americans  appreciate  the  heritage 
from  the  ancient  Greeks  which  we  enjoy 
today.  Not  one  American  can  fail  to  be 
grateful  Xpr  the  priceless  gifts  of  art, 
sculpture,  architecture,  drama,  music, 
literature,  and  science  which  have  en- 
riched our  culture  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

Unfortunately  not  enough  Americans 
realize  the  magnitude  of  our  debts  to  the 
Greeks  for  our  very  type  of  government — 
our  democratic  process.  Pew  Americans 
are  aware  of  the  constant  support  which 
Greeks  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
have  given  us  in  our  struggle  to  preserve 
our  form  of  government  when  its  exist- 
ence has  been  threatened.  Yet  all  Amer- 
icans are  conscious  of  a  strong  bond  of 
friendship  and  understanding  which  has 
long  existed  between  the  peoples  of  our 
two  nations.  These  bonds  have  been  so 
strong  that  the  Greeks  have  allied  them- 
selves with  us  In  defeating  the  Nazis  and 
Fascists ;  and  more  recently  in  containing 
the  threat  of  communism  and  the  preser- 
vation of  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  only  natuial  that 
liberty-loving  Greek  patriots  looked  upon 
the  young  America  with  admiration  and 
were  filled  with  the  hope  that  they  too 
could  throw  oil  the  irons  of  enslavement 


by  a  foreign  power.  It  was  Just  as 
natural  that  when  these  fervid  patrlota 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  from  the  rug- 
ged mountains  and  the  sea — farflung 
ports,  from  the  myriad  of  islands  and 
from  the  noble  cities  united  In  their 
struggle  for  independence  they  would 
have  the  active  support  of  this  Nation 
and  Its  people. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  great  tribute 
paid  this  country  when  the  fledgling 
Greek  Senate  in  one  of  its  first  official 
acts  in  1821  sent  the  following  dramatic 
message  to  the  American  people: 

Prlends,  fellow  citizens,  and  brothers,  hav- 
Ing  formed  the  resoluUon  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  just 
sympathy,  since  it  Is  In  your  land  that 
Uberty  has  fixed  lU  abode.  Though  sep- 
arated from  us  by  mighty  oceans  your  char- 
acter brings  you  near. 

America's  response  not  only  included 
financial  and  material  help  along  with 
strong  moral  and  political  backing  but 
many  Americans  went  to  Greece  and 
fought  alongside  the  Greek  patriots. 

It  was  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  last- 
ing 6  painful  years.  Perhaps  It  was 
because  of  its  long  duration  and  the  suf- 
fering which  ensued  that  Its  end  was  so 
drtmiatlc  when  Archbishop  Oermanos  of 
Patras  raised  the  flag  of  freedom  over 
the  monastery  of  Kalavrlta  in  1827. 

This  was  Indeed  a  memorable  occasion 
for  it  summoned  forth  the  recognition  of 
Greece  as  a  sovereign  nation  by  the  then 
great  powers.  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Russia.  It  marked  the  culmination  of 
centuries  of  futile  struggles  against  for- 
eign domination.  With  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Adrlanople  in  1829  and  the 
London  Protocol  of  1830.  Greece  could 
then  begin  a  full  century  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  government  for 
all  men  of  Greek  heritage. 

It  began  a  century  and  a  half  of 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
between  ourselves  and  the  Greek  people. 
It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  close  al- 
liance of  our  governments  in  both  war 
and  peace. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Greek  ally  In 
NATO.  We  are  grateful  for  Greek  sup- 
port of  our  costly  and  painful  efforts  to 
preserve  world  peace. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  heritage  of  our 
Hellenic  culture  which  so  greatly  Influ- 
enced our  Pounding  Pathers.  We  are 
justifiably  proud  that  our  country  main- 
tains the  same  Ideals  and  follows  the 
same  precepts  advocated  by  the  illustri- 
ous scholars  and  statesmen  of  ancient 
Greece  2000  years  ago.  And  tomorrow 
we  can  take  sincere  pride  In  joining  with 
our  loyal  Greek -American  citizens  and 
the  fine  people  of  Greece  In  commemo- 
rating this  meaningful  anniversary  (rf 
Greek  national  Independence. 
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SPECTLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  KuprsMCAM,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Halpexn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hau.),  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  revise 


and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kee)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Fisher  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  E>ULsiu. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Daddario. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  MORSK. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Hosmer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kee)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Annttnzio. 

Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  CORKAN. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  CJeorgla. 
Mr.  Nedzi. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1647.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Government 
officers  and  employees  improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12792.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions lor  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
Mid  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

H.R.  13646.  An  act  making  supplemental 
•pproprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
"0.  1966,  and  few  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

,.  **L  KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
"le  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed unto  Monday,  March  28.  1966. 
w  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECJUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  rei>ort  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  "Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses," for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31  D.S.C.  665; 
to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Appropriations. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  Vernon  M.  Nichols  against  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
43  Stat.  413.  31  U.S.C.  236;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  the  withdrawal  and  return  of  a 
certain  case  Involving  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  244(a) 
(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  the  American  Research 
Hospital  for  Children  in  Krakow,  Poland; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1346) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  Report  on  H.R.  6845,  an  act,  to 
correct  inequities  with  respect  to  the  basic 
compensation  of  teachers  and  teaching  posi- 
tions under  the  Defense  Department  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices 
Act;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1347). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency.  S.  2729.  An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1348).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.R.  13980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  American  selling 
price  In  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rub- 
ber or  plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 

H.R.  13081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting the  hoiors  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  13982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  14.  1964,  to  authorize  payment  of 
any  amounts  authorized  under  the  act  to 
the  heirs  or  devisees  of  persons  who  would 


have  been  eligible  for  payments  under  the 
authority  of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  13983.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Htiman  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance  of  the  year   1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purpKises; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  13984.  A    bill    to    extend    and   amend 
the  Library  Services  and   Construction  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  PA8CELL: 
HJi.  13985.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    extend 
through  September  30,  1966,  the  initial  en- 
rollment period  for  coverage  under  the  pro- 
gram   of    supplementary    medical    insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  provided  under  part  B 
of  such  title;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  13986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations In  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  FRASER : 
HJl.  13987.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  and  to  au- 
thorize certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  13988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  provide  that,  in  calculat- 
ing the  Income  of  a  tenant  of  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  for  purposes  of  determining  his 
eligibility  for  continued  occupancy  or  his  lia- 
bility to  pay  increased  rent,  certain  pxension 
or  annuity  increases  shall  be  disregarded:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr    GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  13969.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain   boards  established   thereunder  shall 
give   consideration    to    satisfactory    evidence 
relating    to    good    character    and    exemplary 
conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge  or  dis- 
missal in  determining  whether  or  not  to  cor- 
rect certain  discharges  and  dismissals;  to  au- 
thorize the  award  of  an  exemplary  rehabili- 
tation certificate,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  13990.  A  bill   authcwlzlng  the  sale  of 
standard  silver  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  13991.  A  bin  to  guarantee  equal  Jus- 
tice  under   law;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R.  13992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.HORTON: 
H.R.  13993.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 
HJl.  13994.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   St.    Croix   National   Scenic 
Riverway   in   the   States   of   Minnesota   and 
Wisconsin,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI : 
HJl.  13995.  A    bill    to    protect    consumers, 
bomebullders,    building    material   suppliers, 
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lumber  nuLnufacturera.  and  other*  against 
false  graOe  mArklos  ctf  Itunber.  to  promote 
Interstate  commerce  in  Itimber,  to  strengthen 
the  standards  program  of  the  lumber  In- 
dustry, and  to  promote  the  general  welfare: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oocnmerce. 

By  Mr.  KREB8: 
H  R.  13996.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions  In   the  postal   field  service,   and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Coounlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  KUPFKRMAN : 
HJR.  18997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maximum 
rate  of  percentage  depletion  to  a  rate  of  30 
percent;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MATSTTNAOA: 
H  R  13998  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  en- 
listed In  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OLSEK  of  Montana: 
H.R.  13999.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions  in   the   postal   field   service,  and   for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  POAOE: 
HM.  14000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Riiral 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
establish  R£A  electrification  and  telephone 
loan  accounts  and  Federal  banks  for  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  systems  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  financing  for  the  rural 
eleotrtfloatlon  and  rural  telephone  programs, 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  O^mmlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
HJl.  14001.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  Investigate  and 
report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advisability 
ot  establishing  Fahkahatchee  Strand,  Collier 
County.  Fla.,  as  a  national  monument;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTalrs. 

By  Mr.  8T  GERMAIN: 
HR  14003  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
s<"hedulee  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  American  selling 
price  In  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rub- 
ber or  plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr.  8T  ONGB: 
RR.  14003  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1100 
(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  i>ermlt 
the  disclosure  of  Information  concerning  the 
location  of  deserting  parents,  to  State  and 
local  welfare  agencies,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  disclosure  was 
permitted  under  the  law  and  regulations  In 


effect  prior  to  such  section's  enactment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SC'UWUKBt: 

HJL.  14004.  A  bill  to  permit  all  patients 
currently  using  the  drug  ELreblosen  to  pur- 
chase same  In  Illinois  for  use  In  any  State 
until  a  clinical  test  on  cancer  patients  Is 
completed;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Hi.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H  R.  14005.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where 
the  entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child 
to  a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Is  based  upon  the  veteran's  having 
served  In  World  War  I,  the  beneficiary  shall 
If  otherwise  eligible  have  the  right  to  elect 
payment  of  pension  under  either  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38  as  In  effect  on  June  80, 
1960,  or  as  amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1969,  whichever  provides  the 
greater  benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  14006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  American  selling 
price  In  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rub- 
ber or  plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNAIX: 

H.R.  14007.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  prevent  the  discontinuance 
of  certain  commuter  operations  which  could 
benefit  from  new  governmental  programs  for 
the  Improvement  of  oommuter  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  981.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RON  AN: 

HmT.  Ree.  983.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

428.  By  the  8PEAKKR:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  restoration  of  funds  requested  for  gen- 
eral agricultural  research  In  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

429.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslattir«  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  assist  native-operated 
enterprises;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


430.  Also,  memorial  ot  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  experimental 
plants  for  maniifacturlng  fish  jM^yteln  con- 
centrate; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine    and    Flaherie*. 

431.  Also,  memorial  ot  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Virginia  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Senate  Jolivt  Resolution 
No.  7  adopted  March  8.  1966,  relative  to  ratifi- 
cation of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  Presidential  succession;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolution  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  iSr.  BROYHILL  ot  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  14006.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  J.  Carl- 
ton Price;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.McCLORY: 
HJl.  14009.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Aurella 
Tambuatco  Deacosta;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  14010.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  extend  and  renew  to 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  for  the  term  of  10  years  a  lease  of  a 
tract   of    land    in   the   U.S.    Department  of 
Agriculture  Livestock  Experiment  Station,  in 
the  State  of  Montana,  and  for  a  right-of-way 
to  said  tract,  for  the  removal  ot  gravel  and 
ballast  material,  executed  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  1,  1956; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  B4r.  SISK: 
H.R.  14011.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sanren 
Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

354.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  Chan  Do 
Park,  Tongdaemun-ku.  Seoul,  Korea,  relative 
to  claim  for  Injury  In  Korea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

355.  Also,  petition  of  Ralph  Boryszewski, 
67  Northampton  Street.  Rochester.  N.Y.,  rel- 
ative to  appointment  of  a  House  Committee 
on  Impeachments;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

356.  Also,  petition  of  American  Historical 
Association,  Washington,  D.C..  relative  to 
proposed  changes  In  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


E  X 

Federal  Atslstancr  Spurs  Eir'andVj  Local 
Action  m  Reioarce  Devfiopment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF  o«»ooir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  NaUon'a  land  suid  water  re- 
sources offer  abundant  econocnic  oppor- 
tunities !f  properly  developed.  Recog- 
nition of  this  has  been  reflected  in  much 
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of  the  conservation  leKlslation  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  this  decade. 

Resource  development  in  my  congres- 
sional district  In  Oregon  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  Upper  Willamette  resource 
conservation  and  development  project  Is 
one  of  the  first  20  such  projects  to  be 
carried  out  as  a  result  of  legislation  in 
1962. 

The  Oregon  project  covers  3  million 
acres  in  four  counties.  It  has  opened 
many  avenues  for  communities  In  the 
area  to  develop  unexplored  potentials  of 
their  land  and  water  resources.  The 
products  of  land-use  adjustments,  forest 
land    improYement.    and    changes    In 


cropping  patterns  will  lead  to  the  need 
for  new  manufacturing  and  processing 
enterprises.  Expansion  of  recreation 
facilities,  development  of  agricultural 
and  municipal  water  supply,  enhance- 
ment of  wildlife,  and  protection  of  the 
area  from  crippling  and  costly  floods  will 
improve  economic  opportunities. 

I  have  been  close  to  this  project  as  the 
local  people  have  planned  it.  I  have 
visited  the  area  and  talked  to  the  local 
people.  Their  interest  has  been  beyond 
expectation.  The  project  has  brought 
public  and  private  agencies  and  local 
people  together  for  a  common  purpose, 
and    they    have    each    contributed    to 
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planning  the  project.  They  now  look 
forward  to  making  the  plans  a  reality 
with  each  doing  his  part. 

Stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  work- 
ing out  the  plan,  local  people  have  al- 
ready started  many  projects  that  require 
no  Federal  cost  sharing  and  some  that 
require  only  a  small  amount  of  technical 
help.  I  understand  that  the  other  19 
resource  conservation  and  development 
projects  have  created  this  same  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  with  people  going  ahead  on 
their  own  before  the  program  actually 
got  underway.  Just  the  act  of  getting 
together  and  bringing  out  the  potentials 
of  the  area  has  given  them  new  life  and 
new  hope. 

The  concentration  of  conservation  and 
development  activities  of  all  the  public 
and  private  agencies  and  the  local  peo- 
ple has  promoted  closer  working  rela- 
tionships among  them.  It  has  also  served 
to  inform  communities  of  what  assist- 
ance is  available  and  how  programs  of 
the  various  levels  of  government  fit  to- 
gether. 

I  believe  this  group  approach  is  an 
especially  effective  tool  to  resource  de- 
velopment. It  enables  local  people,  by 
their  own  initiative,  to  make  full  use  of 
their  resources.  It  gives  support  to  the 
concept  that  local  people  should  be  the 
mainstay  of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  Upper  Willamette  project  is  spon- 
sored by  six  of  the  local  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  which  are  locally  formed 
and  managed  units  of  State  government. 
It  Is  an  endeavor  in  which  towns  and 
cities  and  rural  people  are  participating. 
When  completed,  the  area  expects  a  $15- 
milllon-a-year  increase  in  their  economy, 
with  more  than  200  new  businesses  in 
the  area. 

The  door  has  been  opened.  These  peo- 
ple are  showing  r^hat  can  be  done  with 
»  little  help.    They  have  my  support. 


russia  prospered  and  then  the  Red  army 
swept  across  its  plains  and  forests  and 
communism  clamped  its  iron  hand  on  the 
people. 

To  this  day,  communism  rules  Byelo- 
russia and  to  this  day  the  people  of  Byel- 
orussia refuse  to  submit,  insisting  that 
some  day,  one  day,  they  shaU  be  free 
again.  March  25.  1918,  is  a  symbol,  then 
of  man's  Indomitable  spirt  and  thirst 
for  freedom.  I  salute  the  spirit  and 
symbol  of  the  people  of  Byelorussia  and 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  assuring  them 
that  their  example  is  a  shining  example 
in  a  world  too  often  dulled  by  compromise 
and  accommodation  with  the  enemy. 


Futore  Homemakert  of  America 


Auiivertary  of  Byelorustian 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  25,  we  mark  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  Byelorussian  in- 
dependence. It  Is  significant  that  so 
many  Members  of  this  body  should  com- 
memorate a  hoUday  which  might  seem 
to  some  to  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  United  States. 

However,  in  its  way,  March  25  1918 
»  as  important  a  date  as  any  that  we 
celebrate  in  this  country,  for  that  day 
80  many  years  ago  the  people  of  Byelo- 
niasla  declared  their  Independence  and 
established  a  Republic  separate  and 
apart  from  the  Bolsheviks  who  had  seized 
control  of  cxarist  Russia.  Pew  but  a  few 
snort  months,  the  RepubUc  of  Byelo- 
CXn 423— Part  S 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  March  27  through  April  2,  1966, 
has  been  designated  National  FIIA  Week 
as  a  tribute  to  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America.  This  is  a  national  youth 
organization  of  more  than  600,000  high 
school  students  enrolled  in  home  eco- 
nomics courses  with  local  chapters  In 
evei-y  State,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
was  founded  in  1945  as  an  incorporated, 
nonprofit  organization,  supported  by 
membership  dues.  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  various  State  and  local  clubs  of  high 
school  economics  students  which  were 
known  by  different  names  and  had  no 
unified  program.  By  the  end  of  that 
first  year  the  national  organization  had 
a  membership  of  Just  under  100,000  in 
some  2,500  chapters.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  membership  had  almost 
doubled,  and  now  as  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  begin  their  21st  year 
they  count  well  over  600,000  members  in 
more  than  11,000  chapters.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  OflQce  of  Education 
and  the  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociat  on. 

In  this  age  of  constant  change  and 
challenge,  in  this  era  of  too  much  dis- 
regard for  tradition  and  precedent,  in 
this  environment  of  population  explo- 
sion and  increased  pressures,  the  need 
for  new  patterns  in  home  life  is  widely 
accepted.  These  young  people  who  are 
in  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
are  serious-minded,  community-spirited, 
fun-loving  youngsters  who  are  concerned 
about  the  responsibUlties  of  the  future 
and  are  conscientiously  doing  something 
about  it.  These  are  the  future  mothers, 
wives,  teachers,  jobholders,  voters,  and 
opinion  molders  of  this  great  land  of 
ours. 

National  FHA  Week  finds  the  11,000 
local  chapters  spotlighting  activities  and 
projects  concerned  with  a  4-year  na- 
tional program  of  work.    Its  objectives 
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are  to  help  each  member  recognize  her 
abilities,  strive  for  their  full  develop- 
ment, and  participate  actively  in  family, 
community,  and  world  Improvement 
projects. 

To  further  these  objecUves  the  elected 
youth  ofBcers  of  FHA  developed  nine 
projects  which  stress  individual  develop- 
ment: emphasize  mental  and  physical 
health;  encourage  serious  consideration 
in  choosing  and  training  for  useful 
careers;  develop  codes  of  ethics,  morals, 
and  manners;  further  understanding  of 
people  of  all  heritages,  customs,  and  be- 
liefs; promote  appreciation  of  all  family 
members  and  their  abilities  and  prob- 
lems; teach  selective  spending;  inculcate 
citizenship  responsibilities;  and  encour- 
age using  leisure  time  for  activities  bene- 
ficial to  the  individual  and  society. 

In  these  times  when  so  much  publicity 
is  given  to  juvenile  delinquents,  beatniks 
and  draft-card  burners,  all  of  whom  are 
really  a  small  minority  of  today's  youth 
it  is  good  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  who  are  seri- 
ously preparing  themselves  to  be  good 
citizens. 


Byelorustian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  STANTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
persistent  thwne  of  Soviet  propaganda 
has  been  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  racial 
and  ethiUc  groups  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
to  pursue  and  develop  their  distinct  na- 
tional cultures  within  the  framework  of 
the  Soviet  system.    This  clever  move  had 
deceived  millions  of  people,  but  aU  well- 
informed  people  of  the  free  world  know 
that  it  is  a  hoax,  a  mere  sham.     We  know 
that  what  the  Soviets  do  is  almost  the 
owKwlte  of  what  they  say  in  this  as  in 
many  other  respects.     Not  only  are  the 
nationality    groups    within    the    Soviet 
Union    denied    the    freedom    to    follow 
their  own  national  cultural,  artistic,  and 
educational  development,  but  this  Is  also 
forbidden  even  In  the  allegedly  sovereign 
Soviet  sateUite  countries.     The  leaders  in 
these  countries  do  not  even  contemplate 
for  fear  of  brutal  reprisals  by  their  mas- 
ters in  the  Kremlin,  doing  anything  that 
would  arouse  the  wrath  of  their  Commu- 
nist overlords. 

The  story  of  the  Byelorussians  is  a 
case  in  point.  These  gifted  and  genial 
people,  today  numbering  more  than  10 
million,  have  had  their  ups  and  downs 
in  their  turbulent  history.  In  modem 
times  theirs  has  been  a  sad  and  tragic 
lot.  After  enjoying  relative  peace  and 
prosperity  through  the  Middle  Ages  and 
in  early  modem  times,  their  country  was 
ovemm  by  the  Russians  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  it  became  part  of  the  Russian 
emigre.  For  centuries  they  strove  to 
maintain  their  distinct  national  traits 
and  national  traditions.    Tliey  kept  alive 
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their  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom  they  never  allowed  to 
shrivel  And  in  the  First  World  War. 
when  the  Russian  empire  was  crushed  in 
the  Revolutions  of  1917.  these  people  saw 
their  chance  to  free  themselves  and  pro- 
claimed their  Independence  on  March  25, 
1918. 

That  memorable  event  took  place  48 
years  ago.  Since  then  untold  numbers 
of  catastrophic  events  have  overtaken 
the  Byelorussians,  but  these  events  have 
no  extinguished  their  long-cherished 
spirit  of  national  independence  and  free- 
dom. Their  independence  lasted  for 
about  2  years;  and  soon  Communist  Rus- 
sians put  an  end  to  that,  making  Byelo- 
russia a  part  of  the  Communist  Soviet 
Union.  There  the  Soviets  Imposed  their 
rigid  and  inflexible  tyranny,  and  turned 
the  country  into  a  large  prison  house. 
Amid  all  the  misery  and  suffering  pre- 
vailing there  for  more  than  four  decades. 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Byelo- 
russians still  cherish  their  national  goal, 
their  freedom,  and  Independence.  On 
the  48th  anniversary  of  their  Independ- 
ence we  ardently  hope  that  some  day  and 
soon  they  wlU  cast  off  their  Communist 
yoke  and  regain  their  freedom. 


A  Smal!  Buiine»«  Saccett  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 
Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  we  are  so  concerned  over  the  dif- 
ficulties of  many  small  enterprises  who 
must  compete  with  huge  business  com- 
plexes. I  feel  that  the  story  of  one  com- 
pany in  my  constituency  might  well  serve 
a-s  an  inspiration  to  men  whose  financial 
resources  are  modest  but  whose  dreams, 
ambitions,  and  human  resources  are 
great. 

Lesa  than  5  years  ago  two  residents  of 
my  district.  Walter  Rein  and  Edward 
Gross,  joined  to  form  a  new  compahy. 
They  named  it  Twlnco  Products,  and  in 
1962  In  a  4.000-8quare-foot  Saui  Fer- 
nando. Calif.,  factory  with  two  sewing 
machines,  these  two  men  embarked  in 
one  of  the  most  competitive  businesses 
in  the  Nation:  the  manufacturing  of 
Ironing  board  covers. 

In  2  years,  this  fledgling  company,  be- 
cause of  the  high  standards  it  set  for 
itself,  the  quality  of  its  products,  an  ad- 
herence to  giving  value  that  would  be 
recognized  by  the  consumer,  and  service 
welcomed  by  its  distributors,  its  mer- 
chandising acumen,  its  bold  marketing 
programs,  and  its  flair  for  communica- 
tions, became  known  in  its  industry  as 
the  company  to  watch. 

Expansion  followed  expansion.  The 
4.000-square-foot  plant  grew  to  6.000 
square  feet,  then  7,000  sq\iare  feet. 
Other  products  were  added  to  Its  lines 
and  then  there  was  an  expansion  to  a 
20,000-8quare-foot  plant. 


Brains  were  as  important  to  Twlnco  as 
products,  and  2  years  ago.  Mr.  Ernest 
Anderson,  another  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, sensing  the  bright  futiu-e  of  the 
company,  left  his  post  as  one  of  the  top 
executives  of  a  large  corporation  to  be- 
come executive  vice  president  of  the 
housewares  manufacturer. 

Soon  there  wtis  another  step  forward. 
Twlnco  moved  into  its  own  50,000-square- 
foot  building,  one  of  the  most  modem 
automated  production  plants  in  south- 
em  California. 

While  this  company  was  experiencing 
its  rapid  growth,  with  all  the  heavy 
duties  and  work  that  this  entails,  its  ex- 
ecutives still  had  time  for  community  ac- 
tivities and  concern. 

All  of  them  are  extremely  active  in 
civic  organizations.  And  it  is  this  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  San  Fernando, 
where  their  success  is  rooted,  that  brings 
us  to  this  moment. 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  an 
unemployment  problem  with  the  women 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  men. 

To  create  work  was  a  real  necessity. 
And  Twlnco  put  its  mind  to  it.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  on  March  25, 
Twlnco  Products  received  its  initial  con- 
tract for  manufacturing  trousers  for  the 
armed  services — a  contract  that  will 
bring  approximately  $500,000  to  the  San 
Fernando  area. 

It  Is  the  first  supply  contract  ever 
issued  In  the  city  of  San  Fernando,  a  city 
that  most  desperately  needed  it. 

Over  100  people,  many  of  them  now 
unemployed  will  be  immediately  added  to 
Twlnco's  working  force  with  an  estimated 
200  more  In  the  next  few  months. 

For  seme  time  I  have  urged  business- 
men in  my  district  to  compete  for  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  contracts.  These 
cooperative  efforts  have  been  successful. 
The  resulting  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  once 
again  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
small  businessman  to  our  free  enterprise 
society. 


Byelonistian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    UJCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
is  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Byelorussian  National  Repub- 
lic in  Minsk. 

After  centuries  of  foreign  domination, 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  revolt  in 
1812,  1830,  and  1863,  Byelorussia  pro- 
claimed Its  independence  in  1917.  With- 
in 4  years,  however,  Russian  domination 
was  reimposed. 

The  Byelorussians  are  the  third  larg- 
est ethnic  group  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  maintain  their  religion  and  a  dis- 
tinctive language,  as  well  as  a  sense  of 
national  entity.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
devised  a  role  for  Byelor\is£la  as  a  state 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  role  many  Byelorus- 


sians refuse  to  accept.  Numbering  15 
million  people,  they  are  larger  In  popula- 
tion than  many  of  the  vocal  members  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent 
continue  to  call  attention  to  their  com- 
patriots' fight  for  self-determination. 
By  our  observance  today,  we  encourage 
them  In  their  fight  for  justice. 


March  2U,  1966 
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The  145th  Anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, March  25,  1966,  we  commemorate 
the  145th  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence from  four  centuries  of  oppres- 
sive rule  under  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Traditionally,  March  25  is  regarded  as 
the  day  when  a  small  band  of  patriots, 
under  the  leadership  of  Ypsilanti,  struck 
the  first  blow  for  Greek  liberty.  Because 
the  Ottoman  Turks  greatly  outnumbered 
the  Greeks,  Ypsilanti  suffered  an  initial 
defeat,  but  the  struggle  continued  both 
on  land  and  on  sea  for  7  succeeding  years. 

In  the  meantime,  world  events  were 
gradually  changing  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Greeks.  Such  occurrences  as  the 
American  suid  French  Revolutions,  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  the  outbreak  of  national- 
istic revolutions  in  other  countries  such 
as  Serbia,  and  most  Important  of  all,  the 
awakening  of  a  strong  nationalistic  feel- 
ing among  the  Greeks  themselves,  served 
to  give  a  cohesiveness  to  the  Greek  strug- 
gle and  to  rouse  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  Europeans  and  Americans  alike. 

Among  the  Americans  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Greek  fight  for  freedom 
were  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Gen. 
George  Jarvis,  Capt.  Jonathan  Peckham 
Miller,  and  U.  William  T.  Washington, 
who  lost  his  life  in  July  1827,  during  a 
factional  outbreak. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
remember  here  the  contribution  of  Eng- 
land's Illustrious  poet.  Lord  Byron,  who 
went  to  Greece  in  1824  to  help  the  Greeks 
and  who  did  much  to  popularize  their 
cause.  Lord  Byron  finally  lost  his  life 
from  exposure,  but  his  most  important 
poem  about  the  Greek  struggle.  In  which 
he  wrote  the  Immortal  line,  "I  dreamed 
that  Greece  might  still  be  free,"  lived  on 
to  inspire  the  Greeks  to  continue  their 
fight  for  freedom. 

The  years  between  1821,  when  the 
struggle  began,  and  1827,  toward  the  close 
of  the  war,  were  marked  by  a  series  of 
both  victories  and  defeats  for  the  Greeks. 

Finally,  on  October  20,  1827,  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Russian  fleets  Inter- 
vened In  the  Bay  of  Navarlno  and  dealt 
a  criishlng  blow  to  the  Ottoman  naval 
power.  Sixty  out  of  89  Turkish-Egyptian 
vessels  were  destroyed,  the  Greeks  seized 


tlie  Initiative,  and  the  tide  was  turned 
irreversibly  in  their  favor. 

Although  the  Battle  of  Navarino  made 
the  independence  of  Greece  a  certainty 
the  fighting  continued  for  another  2 
years  and  almost  5  years  elapsed  before 
the  new  state  took  shape.  In  1832  the 
Treaty  of  Constantinople  was  signed, 
and  with  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  the 
Turks  renounced  their  claims  and  recog- 
nized Greek  independence. 

The  Greek  ideal  of  democracy,  bom  In 
ancient  Greece  over  2,000  years  ago,  once 
more  prevailed,  and  Greece  took  her 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  participate 
in  the  145th  observance  of  this  significant 
event,  and  wish  to  express  ms  admiration 
for  the  Indomitable  courage  of  the 
Greeks  and  to  pay  tribute  to  them  for 
their  enduring  and  universal  contribu- 
tions to  civilization. 


Byeloruttian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  48 
years  ago,  on  March  25.  1918,  the  Byelo- 
russians proclaimed  their  independence 
from  Russia  mid  established  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  The  his- 
tory of  these  people  and  their  struggle 
to  maintain  their  Independence  through- 
out many  centuries  is  fraught  with  wars, 
partitions,  revolts,  and  severe  trials. 
Time  and  again  their  hopes  for  libera- 
tion faded,  but  their  will  to  freedom 
remained  strong. 

After  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  1918,  the  Byelorussians  passed  a 
provisional  constitution  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  liberty 
of  conscience,  inviolability  of  the  person 
and  of  the  home,  the  right  of  national 
minorities  to  autonomy,  and  equality  of 
all  citizens  before  the  law.  Byelorussia 
was  accorded  recognition  by  over  a  dozen 
foreign  states  and  established  legations 
and  consulates  In  foreign  capitals.  Un- 
fortunately, this  period  of  Independence 
was  short-lived,  and  once  again  these 
people  were  brought  under  the  subjection 
of  the  U.SJS.R. 

During  World  War  n.  the  Byelorus- 
^ans  put  up  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
Germans  and  showed  open  hostility  to 
the  Russians.  This  struggle  on  two 
fronts  took  a  great  toU  In  Byelorussian 
lives.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Soviet  forces  again  occupied  the 
country  and  Incorporated  it  into  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Efforts  to  eradicate  the  national  spirit 
01  the  Byelorussians  and  their  desire  for 
independence  have  not  been  successful, 
and  to  this  day  the  struggle  for  the  res- 

if'i'"^  °'  democratic  government  and 
seu-determination  goes  on.  March  26 
is  commemorated  each  year  by  the  Byel- 


orussians throughout  the  free  world  as 
a  symbol  of  their  national  aspirations, 
and  all  freedom-loving  people  join  In 
their  hopes  and  prayers  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  the  Byelorussians  can 
join  the  family  of  free  and  Independent 
nations. 


The  48th  Anniversary  of  the  DeclaratioB 
of  Freedom  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    KKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  tomorrow,  March  25,  we 
note  and  honor  the  48th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  freedom  of  the  Byelo- 
nissian  Democratic  Republic.  The  So- 
viet Union  lists  the  population  of  Byelo- 
russia as  a  little  over  8  million  persons, 
but  scholars  place  the  ethnic  population 
In  surrounding  areas  at  a  total  closer  to 
18  million.  For  sdmost  a  thousand  years 
this  land,  bounded  by  Russia,  Poland, 
and  the  Baltic  States,  has  been  the  un- 
fortunate scene  of  war,  pillage,  revolu- 
tion, and  counterrevolution. 

It  was  x»  wonder  then  that  with  the 
dowiifall  of  the  Tsar  the  Byelorussian 
people  Joyfully  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. Persecution  by  Russia  was 
not  new  to  the  country,  for  as  early  as 
1832  the  Russians  had  closed  all  the 
schools  and  abolished  the  predominant 
church. 

In  World  War  I  the  Russo-Oerman 
front  passed  through  the  area  and  one- 
third  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
German  troops.  Following  the  over- 
throw of  the  Tsar,  a  National  Congress 
was  convened  at  Minsk  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  the  Republic  free.  The  Bol- 
shevik Party  had  other  ide&s.  however, 
and  the  Commlsar  for  Nationality  Af- 
fairs, the  Infamous  Josef  Stalin,  sent  a 
Siberian  armored  infantry  regiment  to 
Minsk  to  smash  the  National  Congress. 
These  efforts  failed  and  on  March  25, 
1918,  the  National  Convention  decared 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repubic  to 
be  a  fact. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  that  time  the  constitution  of  the 
new  republic  granted  equality  to  all  un- 
der the  law,  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly, the  right  to  form  labor  unions, 
and  to  strike,  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
inviolability  of  the  person  and  the  home, 
and  the  right  of  minorities  to  autonomy. 
In  addition,  all  large  estates  were  to  be 
broken  uP  and  divided  among  the  land- 
less peasantry,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  was  nationalized  and  a  standard 
8-hour  workday  set. 

But  the  freedom  so  proudly  proclaimed 
in  1918  was  to  perish  under  the  Com- 
munist heel  by  the  end  of  1920  although 
partisan  resistance  continued  until  1924. 

The  blood  bath  of  the  freedom-loving 
people  of  Byelorussia  was  not  to  stop 


then,  however.  Throughout  the  1920's 
and  1930's  the  Russian  persecution  con- 
tinued and  with  the  advent  of  World 
War  n  the  area  was  once  again  a  battle- 
field. More  than  2  million  Byelonossians 
perished. 

After  the  war  the  Communist  Russian 
masters  accused  the  Byelorussians  of  col- 
laboration with  the  German  Army  and 
the  executions,  deportations,  and  other 
depredations  resumed. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
look  at  the  history  of  our  country  which 
was  so  blessed  by  being  removed  from 
neighbors  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  then 
compare  our  history  and  gro\\th  to  those 
less  fortunate  through  the  quirk  of 
location? 

We  shared  all  the  noble  ambitions  that 
were  proclaimed  in  the  Byelorussian 
constitution — freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly, religious  freedom,  the  rights  of 
man — yet  we  were  able  to  make  ours 
work  because  to  a  large  degree  we  were 
left  alone  during  the  crucial  years.  We 
both  were  blessed  In  having  brave,  patri- 
otic men  to  lead  the  cause  and  in  fact 
even  sh<\red  one  of  those  men. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko.  a  hero  in  the 
struggle  for  Polish  and  American  Inde- 
pendence, led  a  fight  in  1794  against  the 
Csarist  Empire  in  the  name  of  what  was 
then  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lltva.  The 
Byelorussian  people  were  the  heart  of  the 
Duchy  and  tlielr  culture  and  language 
was  that  of  the  Duchy.  Kosciuszko  was 
a  Byelorussian  noble  by  descent. 

America  survived  and  prospered.  The 
Byelorussian  Republic  and  the  other  of 
what  are  known  today  as  the  captive  na- 
tions did  not.  It  was  not  for  lack  of  fight, 
or  ideals  or  brave  and  noble  leaders.  It 
was  merely  because  of  the  proximity  of 
a  rapacious  neighbor,  never  to  be  satis- 
fled,  that  these  countries  are  no  longer 
free. 

As  we  salute  these  people  tomorrow. 
let  us  therefore  be  ever  mindful  of  our 
good  fortune.  Let  us  also  hope  and  pray 
that  the  people  of  Byelorussia,  along 
with  all  captive  peoples,  will  soon  be  free 
once  again. 


The  145tii  Anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or  cALiroufiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25 
marks  the  145th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day.  On  this  date  in 
1821,  Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras 
raised  a  new  national  flag  over  his  mon- 
astery at  Kalavryta.  This  started  the 
bitter  climax  to  the  struggle  which  the 
Greek  people  had  been  carrying  on  for 
400  years  against  rule  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The  final  Greek  revolt,  tigainst  over- 
whelming odds,  lasted  8  years — longer 
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than  the  American  War  for  Independ- 
ence. But  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  the 
brave  Greek  people  prevailed. 

On  this  anniversary  we  celebrate  a 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  tdl  the 
obstacles  of  history.  The  Greek  people 
have  proved  their  valor  repeatedly  for 
thousands  of  years. 

I  wish  the  Greek  people  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  I  wish  all  Americans, 
whatever  their  national  origin,  would 
study  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the 
celebration  of  this  holiday.  Our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  owes  a 
tremendous  debt  to  the  great  political 
thinkers  of  ancient  Greece  whose  philos- 
ophy has  become  part  of  our  heritage. 


Export   Controls   on  Cattle   Hides 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    GCOKOLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  deep  concern  over 
an  injustice  to  our  livestock  producers 
resulting  from  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce order  imposing  export  controls 
over  cattle  hides. 

I  am  no  longer  shocked  when  agricul- 
ture Is  singled  out  to  take  the  loss  In  a 
back-door  attempt  to  Impose  Federal 
price  controls.  I  do  wonder,  however. 
Just  how  long  the  American  farmer  will 
be  able  to  exist  on  a  smaller  and  smaller 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
attempted  to  show  that  the  entire  live- 
stock Industry  has  been  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  export  control  order. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  my 
testimony  In  the  Rxcord  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  careful  reconsideration 
of  the  matter: 
Statiment  Pkesenteo  to  the  House  AcRictn.- 

Ttn«    COMMtTTCX,    SUBCOlfMrTTKK    ON    LlVK- 
8TOCK  AKD  PEXO  OeAINS.  BT  MaSTON  O'NKAL, 

Membkr  or  CoNGKZss,  Second  Distbict  of 
Oeoroia 

Mr.  Chairman,  nice  80  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  over  any  develop- 
ment adversely  affecting  the  American 
farmer.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  of  the  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  to  Im- 
pose export  quotas  and  validated  license 
control  over  cattle  bides. 

I  have  been  advised  by  a  number  of  con- 
stituents that  the  order  has  already  re- 
sulted In  the  reduction  of  prices  on  live  cattle 
by  the  equivalent  of  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
our  livestock  producers  are  suffering  as  the 
result  of  a  seemingly  arbitrary  decision  by 
Secretary  Connor  And  I  should  add  that 
the  decision  is  totaUy  inconsistent  with 
previously  announced  departmental  pKilicles 
to  promote  the  exports  of  livestock  by- 
products. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  quota 
does  not  Just  affect  livestock  producers  for 
we  do  not  know  with  certainty  from  where 
the  as  cents  per  hundredweight  on  cattle  la 


coming.  We  are  all  repre«entatlves  of  con- 
sumers and  should  be  particularly  Interested 
In  the  answer  to  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  question  the  wis- 
dom of  lmp>oslng  export  controls  on  cattle 
hides  when  It  seriously  affects  the  entire 
cattle  Industry. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  says  Its 
move  was  designed  to  check  an  Inflationary 
trend  In  leather  prices.  However,  I  deem 
the  move  unwise  and  unnecessary,  for  we 
are  apparently  dealing  with  a  temporary  sit- 
uation that  should  correct  Itself  within  a 
year  or  so,  or  perhaps  less. 

Evidence  Indicates  that  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  exports  resulted  from  the  serious 
drought  In  Argentina.  The  reduced  exf>ort8 
of  hides  from  Argentina  are  already  being 
reversed.  The  South  American  Republic  has 
tradltlonaUy  supplied  the  world  market  with 
0  to  la  million  hides  per  year.  Last  year  this 
figure  was  reduced  to  6.7  million  because  of 
problems  resulting  from  the  drought.  How- 
ever, It  Is  estimated  that  exports  from  Argen- 
tina this  year  wlU  be  8  to  8 >4  million  hides, 
and  the  figure  will  probably  return  to  near 
normal  next  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  has  a 
golden  opportunity  to  substantially  increase 
exports  of  cattle  hides  this  year  with  live- 
-stock producers  and  meatpackers  reaping  the 
benefits  of  Increased  world  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, a  continuation  of  normal  distribution 
under  the  free  market  system  without  export 
quotas  will  certainly  prove  beneficial  in  low- 
ering our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  High 
ranking  officials  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  stated  that  they  want  to  encour- 
age the  export  of  hides  to  help  our  balance 
of  payments.  Recent  action,  specifically  the 
imposition  of  quotas.  Is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  iipservlce  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain officials. 

As  always,  I,  too,  am  concerned  about  in- 
flation. But  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
economy  of  agriculture  and  the  development 
of  exports.  I  am  equally  concerned  about  the 
balance  of  pajrments  favoring  the  United 
States.  Is  It  naive  to  think  that  expanded 
world  trade  Is  a  worthwhile  goal  for  our 
Nation? 

If  I  have  not  misconstrued  the  thinking 
of  officials  In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  export  quota  was  ostensibly  imposed  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  raw  materials  for 
domestic  shoe  manufacturers. 

If  my  assumption  is  correct,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  holding  down  the 
price  of  hides  will  hold  down  the  price  of 
shoes.  Past  exp>erience8  Indicate  Just  the 
opposite. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
alltlme  high  cattle  slaughters  of  1963-64, 
hide  prices  based  on  the  1957-69  price  index 
of  100  were  down  to  around  75  while  leather 
footwear  prices  had  risen  to  108.  The  cost 
of  the  green  hide  In  a  pair  of  shoes  Is  so  little 
that  even  a  sharp  increase  In  hide  prices 
would  cause  only  a  negligible  Increase  in  the 
coet  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Shoe  prices  have  In- 
creased while  hide  prices  were  going  down, 
and  manufacturers  agree  that  16  to  25  aver- 
age pairs  of  shoes  can  be  made  from  1 
cowhide.  Although  the  average  price  on  a 
pair  of  shoes  Is  already  over  $10,  ominous 
signs,  supported  by  statements  from  manu- 
facturers, p>olnt  to  another  increase  in  shoe 
prices  In  the  not  too  dlsUnt  future.  This 
Is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Se«retary  of 
Commerce  has  taken  punitive  action  to  halt 
any  possible  threat  of  inflation  In  the  tan- 
ning industry. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  impose  an  export  quota 
that  Is  of  questionable  advantage  to  domestic 
shoe  manufacturers  in  holding  the  line  on 
prices  while  it  creates  an  economic  hardship 
for  the  American  farmer.  The  reasoning 
behind  stealing  from  poor  Peter  to  pay 
wealthy  Paul  taxes  my  mental  capacity. 


Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  Just  another  sad  chapter  in 
the  story  of  our  American  farmer  being  made 
the  whipping  boy  under  our  economic  system 
Let's  face  the  harsh  facts. 

A  shortage  of  hides  created  by  problems  In 
Argentina  caused  world  market  prices  to 
Increase.  The  American  cattle  producer,  be- 
cause of  adequate  hide  supplies  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  the  obvious  benefactor  of 
Argentina's  unfortunate  circumstances.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  wag 
and  is  getting  approximately  one-half  of 
what  he  was  selling  hides  for  15  years  ago. 
he  naturally  increased  his  exports  to  realize 
a  better  market  price.  The  depressed 
domestic  price  then  increased,  bringing 
prices  nearer  to  where  they  should  be. 

This  move  was  interpreted  by  Commerce 
officials,  at  the  urging  of  shoe  manvif acturers, 
as  a  sign  of  critical  shortage,  not  to  mention 
inflation.  Of  course,  there  never  would  \>t 
any  shortage  if  domestic  prices  for  hides 
matched  world  prices.  We  all  know  our 
producers  had  rather  sell  at  home. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  Is  quite  clear. 
The  obvious  solution  was  to  restrict  exports 
because  it  would  hurt  no  one  but  our  fann- 
ers. After  all,  why  should  a  big  sturdy  boat 
l)e  rocked  when  you  find  a  little  one  accus- 
tomed to  traveling  on  stormy  seas?  After  all, 
who  will  speak  up  for  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  speak  up  for  the 
American  farmer  Just  as  you  have  along  with 
many  of  our  colleagues  who  understand  the 
economic  plight  of  rural  America. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  testimony  given 
during  this  hearing  will  convince  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  that  his  order  Is  definitely 
not  In  the  public  Interest  and  that  he  wlU 
rescind  his  order  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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Housing  LegisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  require  local  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  to  ignore  certain  In- 
come in  convputing  income  levels  and 
resultant  rent  levels  for  tenants  in  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  projects. 

This  bill  would  require  local  public 
housing  agencies  to  exclude  from  ten- 
ants' income  such  part  of  any  govern- 
mental pension  Increase — Federal,  State, 
and  local  pensions — which  the  agency 
shall  find  to  represent  a  cost-of-living 
Increase,  as  well  as  such  income  as  the 
tenant  family  spends  for  medicare  cov- 
erage. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  pub- 
lic housing  today  is  the  continual  re- 
adjustment of  tenants'  rent  levels  based 
on  changing  income  levels.  Each  time  a 
tenant's  Income  goes  up,  his  rent  must 
go  up. 

This  is  particularly  unfair  as  regards 
the  many  old  people  In  public  housing 
who  live  on  small  social  security  and 
other  pensions.  When  these  people  re- 
ceive a  small  pension  boost,  It  Is  often  to 
cover  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  or  the 
expense  of  a  new  program  like  medicare. 
TTils  type  of  pension  hike  should  not  be 


gobbled  up  In  Increased  public  housing 
rents. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Federal  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  local  public  hous- 
ing agency  must  provide  that  in  calcu- 
lating tenants'  income,  and  rentals  based 
thereon,  the  public  housing  agency  must 
omit  the  amoimt  spent  for  medicare  cov- 
erage and  also  that  part  of  any  pension 
increase  which  the  agency  shall  find  as 
corresponding  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Government  pensioners  living  on  small 
fixed  pension  incomes  have  it  hard 
enough  in  these  inflationary  days  with- 
out having  to  see  any  cost-of-living  pen- 
sion hike  they  get  eaten  up  by  rent  boosts. 
My  bill  would  keep  cost-of-living  pension 
hikes  and  boosts  to  cover  medicare  ex- 
penses from  being  counted  In  income  so 
as  to  cause  public  housing  rent  rises.  I 
think  that  this  exclusion  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  public  housing  program. 


Byelorastian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNxcTjctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25.  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence  and  or- 
ganized a  democratic  republic.  The 
emergence  of  this  people  as  an  ethnic 
entity  dates  back  to  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries,  and  as  a  political  entity  to  the 
11th  century.  From  the  11th  century 
until  now,  the  Byelorussians  have  sought 
to  achieve  national  independence.  They 
have  endured  persecution,  terror,  and 
murder,  political  division,  repression  of 
their  cultural  institutions,  exile,  and  re- 
peated conquest.  Yet  the  flame  of  this 
nationalism  has  not  l)een  quenched 
throughout  eight  and  a  half  centuries. 

The  brightest  hope  in  modem  times 
for  emergence  of  an  independent  Byelo- 
russian nation  came  with  the  1918  effort 
to  establish  a  national  Byelorussian  gov- 
ernment representing  minorities  and 
guaranteeing  basic  social  forms,  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly,  and  providing 
protection  against  arbitrary  and  unwar- 
ranted search  and  seizure  and  other  au- 
thoritarian excesses  which  characterize 
the  tyranny  to  which  the  Byelorussians 
have  been  subjected  so  often.  The  Bol- 
sheviks, already  in  power  in  Russia, 
strongly  opposed  Byelorussian  autonomy, 
and  Josef  Stalin  attempted  to  crush  the 
Independence  movement  but  was  unable 
to  obliterate  the  nationalist  fervor. 

After  declaring  their  independence  on 
March  25.  1918.  the  Byelorussian  nation 
was  given  de  Jure  recognition  by  over  a 
dozen  foreign  states.  However,  the  peace 
treaty  between  Germany  and  the  Bolshe- 
vik Russians  at  Brest-Lltovsk  led  to  the 
occupation  of  three-fourths  of  the  Byel- 
orussian territory,  first  by  the  Germans, 
and  then  by  the  Russians  after  German 
ftlthdrawal. 


The  tangled  and  fast-moving  events 
of  post  World  War  I,  as  the  peace  treaties 
were  signed  and  national  borders  were 
adjusted,  led  to  partition  of  Byelorussia 
by  Poland  and  Russia  in  1921.  Appeals 
for  aid  from  outside  nations  during  an 
uprising  by  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  against  the  Russians  In  1920 
had  been  Ignored. 

Following  the  1921  agreements,  both 
Poland  and  Russia  Initially  allowed  con- 
siderable cultural  freedom  and  local  In- 
dependence for  Byelorussians.  How- 
ever, these  freedoms  were  repressed  dras- 
tically in  Poland  in  192fr-27,  and,  in  a 
radical  shift  In  Russian  policy,  were 
ruthlessly  crushed  in  a  campaign  of 
terror  and  betrayal  in  1928.  The  events 
of  World  War  n,  although  offering  tem- 
porary hope  to  the  Byelorussians,  did  not 
result  in  any  improvement  in  Byelorus- 
sian autonomy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  March  25th  Is  being  cele- 
brated by  Byelorussians  throughout  the 
free  world  as  a  symbol  of  their  nationta 
aspirations.  The  tenacity  and  loyalty 
of  Byelorussians  in  their  struggle  for  na- 
tional autonomy  is  an  Impressive  display 
of  human  persistence  and  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  individual  freedom.  We 
deplore  the  repeated  Imposition  of  tjT- 
anny  on  the  Byelorussians,  and  we  sa- 
lute their  valiant  and  continuing  efforts 
to  achieve  nationhood  for  their  people. 


Byelorassian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic,  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  inspiring  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  Byelorussian  people. 

The  Byelorussians  are  among  the  less 
numerous  and  little  known  Slavic  peo- 
ples on  the  east  European  borderland, 
east  of  Poland  and  west  of  Moscow.  For 
centuries  they  have  been  subjected  to 
ruthless  Russian  czarlst  regimes,  and 
their  struggle  to  gain  independence  and 
liberty  continues  to  this  day  despite 
deprivations,  hardships,  national  perse- 
cution, economic  exploitation,  and  social 
oppression.  They  have  never  forgotten 
their  distinct  national  identity. 

On  March  26,  1918,  the  events  of  World 
War  I  and  the  Russian  revolution  gave 
the  Byelorussians  their  long-sought  op- 
portunity to  break  away  from  the 
shackles  of  their  oppressors.  They  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  the  Byel- 
orussian Republic,  and  organized  a  new 
government  designed  to  give  them  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  social  opportuni- 
ties which  had  been  denied  to  them  for  so 
long. 

But  these  10  million  hard-working  and 
liberty-seeking  people  were  able  to  enjoy 
the  fnilts  of  freedom  only  for  a  short- 
time.    Early  In  1921,  Soviet  forces  at- 


tacked and  overran  their  country.  Since 
then  they  have  l)een  living  imder  the  un- 
relenting and  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Communists. 

Despite  this  tyranny,  the  Byelorus- 
sians have  not  abandoned  their  ultimate 
goal  for  freedom  and  Independence,  and 
they  ardently  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
their  liberation. 

On  this  anniversary  of  their  Independ- 
ence day,  let  us  all  fervently  hope  and 
pray  for  their  freedom  and  Independence. 


Byelomssian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  Byelorussian  Independence 
Day  this  year  marks  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  March  25,  1918,  that 
day  on  which  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  proclaimed.  While 
that  day  is  of  extreme  Importance 
to  the  Byelorussian  people  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  their  efforts  at  self-determina- 
tion, their  long-dreamed  independence 
from  Russian  domination,  it  is  also  of 
significance  to  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over.  For  each  such  triumph  In 
the  age-old  struggle  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  is  a  milestone  toward  the 
goal  of  those  who  believe  that  true  de- 
mocracy is  the  route  leading  to  a  better 
life  for  all  humanity. 

At  that  time  in  1918  when  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  was  estab- 
lished a  provisional  constitution  pro- 
Ided  for  the  basic  freedoms  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  new  democracy.  The  rada — 
council — of  the  first  legal  government  of 
this  republic  was  representative  of  all 
of  the  t>opulace.  including  such  national 
minorities  as  the  Jews.  Poles,  and  Rus- 
sians. The  constitution  guaranteed 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Republic  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  the  right  to  form  labor 
unions,  and  the  right  to  strike.  It  guar- 
anteed liberty  of  conscience,  inviolability 
of  the  person  and  of  the  home,  the  right 
of  national  minorities  to  autonomy,  and 
the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law. 
The  fact  that  these  hallmarks  of  de- 
mocratization were  to  enjoy  short  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  itself  of  short 
duration,  does  not  detract  from  the  last- 
ing significance  of  the  effort.  It  Is,  In 
fact,  the  more  remarkable  that,  despite 
the  sorry  fate  that  was  soon  to  overcome 
this  triumph  of  Independence,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  to  persist  through  all 
frustrations. 

The  physical  iMundarles  of  the  Byel- 
orussian territory  were  rent  asimder 
when  the  Bolsheviks  signed  the  peace 
treaty  with  the  Germans  at  Brest- 
Lltovsk.  The  Germans  occupied  three- 
fourUis  of  the  Byelorussian  territory. 
They  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
new  government  because  of  what  they 
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termed  a  radical  social  policy,  and  com- 
pletely di&anued  It.  LeXt  completely  de- 
Tenseless.  the  Byeloriusiane  were  then  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  forces,  who  re- 
occupied  the  territory. 

A  new  effort  at  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  Byelorussians  was  crushed 
soon  after.  The  Sovieu  established  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  to 
rival  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent In  name  only.  Domination  by 
the  Soviet  Union  was  to  be  complete. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  Soviet  efforts 
at  control,  the  spirit  of  lnder>endence 
amon«  the  Byelorussian  people  could  not 
be  eradicated.  It  has  remained  until 
this  day.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this 
indomitable  spirit  of  freedom  which  we 
today  honor  in  celebrating  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day. 


The  statenoent  follows: 


FedcTiJ  Le^uirttjon  Is  !ttif>«rabve  for  Um 
Protection  »(  tH^  Liv-j  And  Safety  of 
fhe  Americin  Public  TraveEog;  Ou» 
Pubiic    Higiivays 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D    DONOHUE 

or  if—«rHUit«.n» 

IN  THE  HODS«  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  Ameiiean  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  has  warred  as  that 
the  number  of  deaths  on  o\u:  iiishways 
wiii  reach  a  -staMerlng  number  of  some 
100.000  a  year  by  1»75. 

And  even  today  the  annual  death  rate 
ve:  y  nearly  equals  the  number  of  Amerl- 
caii  battle  deaths  In  all  of  World  War  I. 
It  1-  a  fact  that  the  motorcar  now  ranks 
among  the  four  leading  causes  of  deaths 
in  this  country  today.  Obviously  there  is 
an  imperative  need,  I  believe,  from  the 
Federal  level  to  attempt  to  stop  this  ter- 
rible slaughter  occurring  on  our  high- 
ways each  year,  and  growing  worse  each 
year. 

.■^3  an  approach  to  the  control  of  this 
national  problem  and  in  an  effort  to 
initiate  acuon  that  may  save  the  lives  of 
fellow  citizens  traveling  our  highways  I 
have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  125o«,  in  this 
89th  Congress,  designed  to  establish  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  within  the 
\}£.  Dep«u-tment  of  Commerce. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  March  15,  last,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  held  a  movSt  timely  hear- 
ing on  this  critical  problem  and  it  was 
my  pMTivilege  to  present  to  the  committee 
a  statement  in  support  of  my  bill  and  the 
substance  of  all  the  related  bills  that  are 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  promote 
safer  travel  on  our  highways.  I  most 
ecu-nestly  hope  this  esteemed  committee 
and  the  Congress  will  expedite  action  on 
this  challenging  legislative  problem  and 
I  include,  at  this  point,  the  statement  I 
presented  to  the  committee. 


SmsKxar     or     Hojf.     Habolb     D.     X>omo- 

MXJT,  or  MAaBACMUai.HS.  BXVOKS  T»X  HOOSK 
CoaURTTSZ     ON      iMTXaSTATX      AHO      FHWdOM 

CoMUCESCK.  or  SCPPOBT  OT  HJR.   i2S66  nnm 

REI.ATED  MlASXJKTS  OK   MaSCH    15,    196fi 

Mr.  Cbaimmn  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  bebalf  of  millions  of  Axxkerlcans, 
may  I  express  the  deepest  appreciation  to  you 
for  tile  conduct  of  these  bearings  on  various 
Ic^slaUve  proposals  to  save  the  lives  and 
tb«  limbs  of  our  people  traveling  upon  the 
American  highways.  In  my  opinion,  this  la 
ooe  of  the  vltaliy  Important  legislative  sub- 
Jecu  that  to<lay  challenges  our  legislative 
prudence. 

I  Rm  grateful  to  you.  Indeed,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  tn  favor  of  my  bill.  H  R. 
13S54.  to  establish  a  National  TralBc  Safety 
Agency  vlthla  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  similar  and  related  bills  you  are  c\ir- 
rently  conatderlnf .  Please  let  me  emphasise 
right  now  my  eairneat  conviction  that  the 
particular  measure  or  author  is  not  the  im- 
portant thing  In  this  matter.  My  sole  rea- 
son for  being  here  Is  to  urge  your  approval 
of  whatever  bill  or  combination  of  bills  70U 
deem  best  designed  to  protect  and  promote 
the  Uves  and  safety  ot  our  fcUow  ciUaens 
traveling  our  highways. 

In  summary  my  blU.  and  almUar  bUls,  pro- 
poses Uie  cstabllfhment  of  a  National  TrtSc 
Safety  Canter  to  pinpoint  the  principal 
causes  of  traffic  accidents  and  project  prac- 
tical means  for  tbetr  pn-eventlon  through  the 
application  of  national  traftVc  safety  stand- 
ards that  would  be  based  on  the  profound 
research  and  {indings  ct  the  National  Traffic 
Center.  The  bill  also  provides  incentives 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  automobile 
manufacturers  and  further  offers  encourage- 
ment, through  grants,  to  the  State*  for  the 
expansion  of  their  own  programs  to  Improve 
highway  traffic  safety. 

Over  tbese  pest  several  years,  the  Issue  of 
highway  safety  has  been  steadily  arousing 
the  conscience  of  the  Aaierican  public  and 
I  beUevs  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  It  to 
become  a  major  Icgislaiive  concern  of  the 
American  Congress. 

In  1965  the  national  auto  fatality  toll 
reached  tJie  50,000  mark,  like  annual  injiu-y 
list  Is  over  1.7  million  persons.  The  direct 
cost  of  automobile  accidents  has  been  re- 
Mnbly  estimated  at  more  than  $8  billion  a 
year. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem,  on  these 
statlEtics  alone,  are  stagg«^ng  in  their  rev- 
elation of  losses  ot  life,  permanent  injuries 
and  economic  waste.  Sxirely  it  is  a  most 
urgent  matter  that  calls  for  national  leader- 
ship and  guidance  for  correction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  national  leadership 
and  guidance  would  be  projected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Safety  Center 
we  propose  and  effectively  applied  through 
cooperating  Federal.  State,  and  local  cam- 
paigns to  accomplish  national  reductions  in 
the  almost  unbelievable  number  of  fatalities 
and  injuries  now  occurring  on  our  highways 
each  year. 

Such  an  agency,  at  the  Federal  level,  would 
also  provide  Imperatively  urgent  overall  di- 
rection and  assistance  to  traffic  safety  efforts 
now  being  extended  by  l«  different  Govern- 
ment tinits  and  more  than  45  prtvate  orga- 
nlaations. 

ttr.  Chairman,  the  objective  of  all  of  these 
bills  before  you  la  clearly  In  the  national 
interest.  The  need  of  the  legislation  is  prac- 
tically of  a  desperate  nature.  The  duty  and 
obllgaUon  of  the  Congress  to  act  Ln  sensible 
concern  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
safety  of  American  taxpayers  Is  clear.  For 
these  basic  reasons,  I  urge  this  committee 
to  approve  and  rerommend  appropriate  legte- 
latloo  for  the  accotupUahment  o<  thee* 
objectives  at  ttie  earliest  possible  date. 


I  would  like  to  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you  and  your  distinguished  committee  mem- 
bers for  yoiu  courtesy. 


A  Saggestion  for  India 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wisooNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  24,  1969 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  U.S.  economic 
aid — $77  billion — and  military  assist- 
ance— $34  billion — have  amounted  to 
$111  billion  gross.  These  funds.  In  loans 
and  grants,  have  been  advanced  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  and  development 
and  for  the  prevention  of  subversion  In 
the  recipient  countries.  In  addition  to 
rebuilding  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  the  burden  of 
assisting  the  economic  development  of  a 
large  number  of  developing  countries 
In  fiscal  year  1966  the  United  States  had 
bilateral  aid  programs  ojjeratlng  In  72 
countries. 

The  largest  recipient  of  U.S.  aid  In 
terms  of  total  dollar  amounts  is  and  has 
been  India.  Since  1948  we  have  contrib- 
uted approximately  $7  billion  to  the  sup- 
port of  India.  Member  countries  of  the 
Aid  India  Consortium  organized  by  the 
World  Bank  are  currently  committing 
about  $1.3  billion  a  year  in  aid  to  India. 
The  U.S.  share.  Including  Public  Law 
480,  food  for  peace,  is  almost  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  This  support  has  been 
based  both  on  the  humanitarian  impulse 
to  help  the  millions  of  Indians  as  well  as 
on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  India's  stra- 
tegic Importance  In  both  size  and 
k>catlon. 

Between  1960  and  1983  net  disburse- 
ments of  Aid  India  Consortium  loans  in- 
creased by  125  percent,  rising  from  $384 
mUllon  to  $864  million.  This  was  re- 
flected in  greater  U.S.  aid,  which  rose 
from  $139  million  to  $549  million,  includ- 
ing local  currency  loans  resulting  from 
Public  Law  480  title  I  sales. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  decline 
In  aid  disbursements  by  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  comparison 
of  long-term  loans  to  the  government 
with  those  to  the  private  sector  is  higlily 
illuminating.  Only  $40  million  of  $904 
million  in  long-term  loans  received  by 
India  tn  1963  went  to  the  private — non- 
monetary— sector . 

The  United  States  ranks  second  only 
to  IDA  In  providing  the  softest  loans.  In 
effect  we  are  helping  to  finance  the  re- 
pajrment  of  some  of  India's  debts  to  hard 
loan  creditors,  as  well  as  finance  some  of 
the  exports  to  India  from  these  coun- 
tries. Par  Instance,  in  1963  Geiinany 
provided  $55  million  In  economic  assist- 
ance to  India,  but  had  a  trade  surplus  of 
$164  million.  Also,  as  it  stands  now.  the 
bulk  of  our  aid  Is  import  assistance  for 
the  maintenance  of  Government-owned 
Industries. 
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The  Indian  economic  development 
plans  have  imposed  a  program  on  the 
country  which  has  proveKl  misguided  and 
Inadequate.  The  most  essential  need  of 
India,  Improved  agricultural  production, 
was  neglected  In  favor  of  heavy  industry; 
and  the  problem  of  population  growth 
was  overlooked.  Agricultural  produc- 
tion has  improved  somewhat  and  should 
Increase  with  a  greater  supply  of  fertili- 
sers, but  the  primitive  methods  of  cul- 
tivation remain.  India  is  well  blessed 
with  productive  agricultural  lands,  but  a 
technological  revolution  is  necessary  for 
major  increases  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

This  requires  the  utilization  of  tech- 
niques and  talents  not  now  possessed  by 
Indiaui  farmers.  A  major  effoit  must  be 
made  in  agriculture,  with  the  assistance 
of  foreign  technology  and  know-how,  to 
modernize  farming  In  India.  This  will 
require  much  greater  allocation  of  hu- 
man and  capital  resources.  Including  for- 
eign aid,  to  improve  the  agricultural 
production  methods,  food  distribution 
system  and  storage  facilities. 

The  allocation  of  foreign  exchange 
reserves  and  the  large-scale  entry  of  pri- 
vate investment  for  fertilizer  production 
was  necessary  years  ago  and  only  came 
now  after  the  publicity  created  by  the 
severe  drought  in  India.  Indian  officials 
state  that  this  particular  area  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  precedent  in  utilizing 
foreign  investment  in  all  areas.  The  In- 
dian Government  still  Intends  to  promote 
industrial  development  through  the  pub- 
lic sector  first. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  private  foreign  invest- 
ment in  India  is  necessary  to  maintain 
or  increase  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
per  capita  gross  national  product  and 
to  Improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Indian  people  appreciably.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  private  Investment 
climate  In  India  that  In  1964  total  foreign 
private  Investment  amounted  to  a  mere 
$60  million,  while  total  annual  foreign 
aid  was  approximately  $1.3  billion.  This 
disparity  can  be  explained  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  Government's  attitude  to- 
ward private  business  and  Individual  Ini- 
tiative. 

High  tax  rates  on  private  business — 
60  to  70  percent — discriminatory  allo- 
cation of  Imports  to  private  Industry 
compared  with  similar  allocations  to 
Government-owned  industries,  preemp- 
tion of  certain  areas  of  the  economy  for 
development  by  Government  enter- 
prises, and  the  requirement  of  Indian 
majority  control,  all  discourage  much 
needed  private  foreign  Investment. 

Other  Asiaui  coimtrles,  such  as  Thsd- 
land  and  Pakistan,  have  realized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  private  sector  and  are 
working  to  improve  the  Investment  cli- 
mate. Should  the  Indian  Government 
change  its  attitude  toward  treatment  of 
t^e  private  sector  and  start  by  altering 
the  above-enumerated  Impediments  and 
disincentives  to  private  investment,  both 
domestic,  and  foreign.  It  could  expect  a 
substantial  Inflow  of  foreign  capital  and 
technology. 

The  Indian  Government  has  further 
injured  the  climate  for  foreign  Invest- 


ments by  Introducing  in  the  Parliament 
a  new  patents  bill,  which  restricts  patent 
protection  in  India.  Industries  which 
consider  industrial  property  rights  an  im- 
portant factor  In  the  Investment  climate 
will  hesitate  to  enter  a  country  In  which 
the  government  may  destroy  the  market 
by  undermining  patent  rights.  Inordi- 
nate restrictions  on  private  industry  and 
attenuation  of  Industrial  property  rights 
will  necessarily  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
technology  available  to  a  less  developed 
country. 

In  his  1966  foreign  aid  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  the  essence  of 
economic  development  to  be  work — 
"hard,  unremitting,  often  thankless 
work" — most  of  which  must  be  done  by 
people  in  the  aid-recipient  countries. 

The  President  added: 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders  can; 
Invest  every  possible  resource  in  improved 
farming  techniques,  in  school  and  hospital 
construction  and  In  critical  Industry;  make 
the  land  reforms,  tax  changes  and  other  basic 
adjustments  necessary  to  transform  their 
societies;  face  the  population  problem 
squarely  and  realistically;  create  the  climate 
which  will  attract  foreign  investment  and 
keep  local  money  at  home. 

As  I  said  last  October:  "Action,  not 
promises,  will  be  the  standard  of  assistance." 
It  must  be  clear  that  the  principle  of  our 
assistance  Is  cooperation.  Those  who  do  not 
fulfill  their  commitments  to  help  themselves 
cannot  expect  help  from  us. 

If  the  above-noted  points  were  made 
mandatory  guidelines  for  self-help  for 
recipient  countries,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  end  its  aid  program  to 
India.  In  view  of  the  total  amount  of 
aid  being  given  by  the  United  States,  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  India  will 
efficiently  utilize  all  available  resources. 
Including  aid,  to  attack  Its  basic  prob- 
lems, so  that  the  greatest  possible 
balanced  economic  development  will 
ensue.  Prior  to  the  commitment  of  addi- 
tional funds.  Congress  should  carefully 
study  the  reports  prepared  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  AID  mission  to  India. 


The  145th  Anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACHtrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  the  145th  armlversary  of  the 
struggle  for  Greek  Independence.  The 
concepts  of  freedom  and  democracy  giv- 
en birth  In  ancient  Greece  were  the  same 
goals  of  those  valiant  Greeks  who,  many 
centuries  later,  took  up  the  cause  of 
freedom  against  the  hated  repression 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Our  admiration  for  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  Greeks  In  response  to 
Communist  aggression  In  the  hills  after 
World  War  n  played  a  major  role  In  the 
establishment  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.    Greece  is  a  valu- 


able and  respected  member.  Even  now 
Greece's  geographical  proximity  to  the 
Soviet  Union  serves  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  free  world  can  never  fully  repay 
its  debt  to  the  values  and  ideals  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Greek  herit- 
age. Our  repayment  is  made  even  more 
difficult  because  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions that  are  being  made  to  our  Nation 
by  the  million  and  one-half  Greek-Amer- 
icans. They  are  active  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  social,  civic, 
cultural,  and  community  enterprises: 
they  are  valued  citizens  and  trusted 
neighbors. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  145th  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  independence,  let  us  join 
In  thanking  our  friends  of  Greek  ances- 
try for  their  many  contributions  to  our 
national  life. 


State  Department  Says  Naclear  Power 
Reactors  Do  Not  Help  the  Communifti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  24,  1986 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  apparently  concludes 
that  civil  research  reactors,  power  re- 
actors, major  components  thereof,  and 
fuel  and  moderators  therefor  are  not 
very  meaningful  in  relation  to  Commu- 
nist-bloc military  power.  For  thel)ene- 
flt  of  Interested  parties  my  letter  to  the 
Department  and  its  reply  are  reproduced 
below: 

Joint  CoMMrrrn  ox  Atomic  ENxaoT, 

February  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Anthont  M.  Solomon, 
AdminUtrator ,  Mutual  Defente  Control  Act. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Solomon:  As  you  may  know,  the 
recent  decision  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Trade  Coordinating  Committee 
(COCOM)  relating  to  the  exjKirt  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  to  countries  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  was  the  subject  of  discussions  at  a 
public  hearing  held  on  January  27.  1086,  by 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Agreements  for  Cooperation. 
The  COCOM  decision  to  which  I  refer  pro- 
vides that  COCOM  members  will  "sympa- 
thetically" consider  requests  by  member- 
countries  for  the  export  to  Communist  coun- 
tries of  civil  research  and  power  reactors, 
major  components  thereof,  and  fuel  and 
moderators  therefor,  when  the  purchasing 
country  has  agreed  to  allow  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  exported  facility. 

My  reason  for  writing  to  you  relates  to 
your  Implementation  of  this  decision.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department's  recent  re- 
I)ort  to  the  Cong;ress  on  operations  under  the 
Battle  Act,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  lists — the  so-called  Battle  Act 
lists — have  been  revised  to  correspond  with 
revisions  made  in  the  lists  of  Items  embar- 
goed by  the  COCOM  countries.  Specifically, 
I  note  that  the  Battle  Act  Usts  have  been 
amended  so  that  the  above-named  atomic 
energy  materials  and  equipment  now  appear 
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In  cat«goi7  B  of  th«  UUa  I  U*t  wben  the  re- 
cipient Communlat  naUon  has  agr««d  to 
ancrw  the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards; 
wljen  no  agreeiaent  haa  b*«n  reached  as  to 
the  application  of  tnternaUocut]  aafeeruards, 
the  subject  ftirliiU  and  equipment  are 
cooaidered  category  A  items. 

I  understand  the  adnrilnlfitratton  of  the 
Battle  Act  Ustf,  the  Itezns  deteraUned  to 
warrant  embargo  under  title  I  of  the  Battle 
A-t  are  divided  Into  categories  A  and  B, 
with  the  items  shown  In  the  category  A  list 
nelng  those  for  which  no  exceptions  are  pos- 
sible under  the  termlnacion-af-ald  "Iwi^it 
a<  the  Battle  Act.  The  Items  shown  In  the 
category  B  list  are  those  for  which  the 
President  may  grant  exceptions  under  the 
termlnatlon-of-ald  clause  In  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  under  the  Battle  Act 
Adminl.^rator's  recent  revlalon  of  these  lists, 
any  allied  nation  which  hereafter  exports  a 
nuclear  power  reactor  to  a  Slno-Sovlet  bloc 
eountry  which  agrees  to  the  application  of 
International  safeguards  thereto  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  military,  economic,  or  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  United  States  if  the 
President  so  directs.  Prior  to  this  revision 
of  the  lists  the  President  could  not  make 
such  an  exception. 

This  change  in  th«  BatUe  Act  lists  raises 
several  questions.  One  Is  whether  or  not 
this  revision  contravenes  the  general  policy 
underlying  th«  Battle  Act:  uunely,  the  pol- 
icy of  not  giving  assistance  to  any  foreign 
nation  which  permits  the  export  of  arms, 
ammunition,  or  other  material  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  of  lu  sateUites  when  such  ma- 
terial might  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
those  States.  (See  In  this  connection  Senate 
Report  ao«,  Aug.  ai.  l»61.)  It  would  seem 
that  a  power  reactor  would  contribute  to  the 
Sntfvi.strlai  strength  of  a  country,  even  if  the 
application  of  lASA  safeguards  prevented 
%he  fliverskn  of  the  reactor  to  military  uses. 

.\  :r.  jre  lerto'js  question  Is  whether,  as  con- 
le-mp.iikCeu  under  your  recent  amendment  to 
c«.:«gory  B.  the  Preddent  may  InvolLs  the  ex- 
cepUoc  to  the  Battle  Act's  termlnaUon-of- 
ald  clause  In  the  case  of  the  export  by  an 
allied  nation  of  a  reactor  to  a  Communlst- 
Woc  country.  The  prorlso  to  the  termlna- 
tlon-of-ald clause  In  section  103(b)  of  the 
Battle  Act  proTldea  that  "the  President  •  •  * 
may  direct  the  continuance  of  such  [mili- 
tary, economic,  or  financial ]  asalstanc*  to  a 
•oontry  which  permits  ahipments  of  Items 
other  than  arms,  ammunitkiii.  Un^UeiiMnta 
of  war,  and  atomic  energy  materials  when 
unusual  circumstances  Indicate  that  the 
cessation  of  aid  would  dearly  be  detrimental 
to  the  security  ot  the  Cnited  States  "  The 
distinct  Implication  of  this  proviso  seems 
to  be  't.i.x,  while  aid  can  be  continued  despite 
the  eip.jf.  to  aino-Sovlat  bloc  countries  of 
«urHt*gi<-  rr.  it* rials  "other  than"  arms,  ana- 
m^n.Uo:,  .-:.t..eaients  of  war,  or  atomic  en- 
ergy L:.a..e.-.  ,„i  =i!ch  continued  nid  cannot 
'"^  'i  »"^  »•  j'T-'  -  j  escparted  Item  falls  into 
•:.e  :au-k,-,,ri  ,.i  ».iiis.  amoiunltlon,  Imple- 
-'•'''''-*  ^-  .>-ax,  or  atomic  energy  materials. 

I  A ';  i.vi  very  much  appreciate  receiving 
your  early  comments  to  Ube  foregoing  ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CsAic  Hoaif  xa. 
Member  o/  Congress. 

DEPArricKTr  or  Stat«, 
Washington.  March  4. 1966. 
Hon,  Ckaic  Hosioot, 
House  of  Kepresentativet. 

Washbigton,  D.C. 

Dxja.  CoNGKxssicAN  HosMEs:  Your  letter  of 
February  17  refers  to  the  recent  decUlon  of 
CXXX3M  relating  to  the  export  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  and 
raises  certain  relevant  questions  pertaining 
•n  BaUle  Act  administration. 

Tou  «a^  qrtttc  correct  tn  your  tmderstand- 
i  ng  that  the  effect  of  the  transfer  from  cate- 
gory A  to  category  B  of  title  I  U  to  make  It 


poeslble  for  the  President  to  exercise  dlecre- 
Uon  under  section  103(b)  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  continue  aid  in  the  case  of 
a  power  reactor  sale  by  an  aid-recipient  coun- 
try to  a  Oommtinlst-bloc  country,  whereas 
tenalnattoo  of  aid  is  mandatory  with  respect 
to  category  A.  Tour  questions  relate  to 
whether  the  de^erminatioci  to  transfer  the 
items  in  question  from  category  A  to  cate- 
gory B  of  title  I  contravenes  th»  general  pol- 
icy underlying  the  Battle  Act  and  whether 
the  President  may  properly  Invoke  the  excep- 
tion to  the  Battle  Act's  termlnatlon-of-ald 
clause  in  section  108(b)  In  the  case  of  a 
power  reactor  sale  by  an  ald-reclplent  nation 
to  a  Communist-bloc  country.  It  Is  our  view 
that  the  title  I  listing  determination  taken, 
including  its  Implications  for  the  President's 
authority  under  section  103(b)  to  continue 
aid,  Is  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Battle  Act.  Moreover,  similar  decisions 
have  been  made  In  the  past  and  have  been  re- 
p>oned  to  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing explanation  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  un- 
derstanding the  reasons  for  our  conclusion. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Battle  Act, 
and  In  working  out  the  International  control 
hsts  uiMler  the  act.  the  key  Judgment  which 
Ooogreas  entrusted  to  the  Battle  Act  Admin- 
istrator was  whether  particular  Items  should 
be  eoibargoed  for  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  109(a)  of  the  BatUe  Act  (22  n.S.C. 
1611b)    provides.   In   pertinent  part,  as  fol- 


"The  Administrator  la  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  determine  wltbin  thirty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  •  •  •  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 
which  Items  are.  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum  •  •  • 
and  those  items  of  primary  strategic  sig- 
nificance \ised  In  the  production  of  arms, 
ammonition,  and  Implements  of  war  which 
should  be  embargoed  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses o<  this  Act:  ProvMUd,  TUat  such  deter- 
minations shall  be  continuously  adjusted  to 
current  conditions  on  the  basis  of  investiga- 
tion and  consultation." 

Section  103(a)  of  the  Battle  Act  uses  two 
phrases  which  make  clear  that  the  categories 
of  Items  listed  tn  that  section  are  inherently 
qualified.  They  must  be  (1)  Items  which 
for  the  porpoae  of  this  [BatUe)  Act"  are 
arms,  ammunitloa,  and  implements  of  war 
and  the  like,  and  (2)  items  "which  should 
be  embargoed  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  [Battle]  Act". 

The  purposes  of  the  Battle  Act  are  per- 
haps most  succinctly  expressed  Ln  ItA  long 
statutory  title:  I.e..  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  control  by  the  United  States  ^d  coop- 
erating foreign  nations  of  ex]X)rts  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Including 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
all  countries  under  its  domination,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  key  words  are  "con- 
trol" and  "cooperating  foreign  nations" 
These  statutory  words  show  that  the  Con- 
gress had  In  mtnd  not  abeortite.  unilateral 
embargoes  but  an  international  cooperative 
program  of  control. 

In  this  cooperatlTe  control  program,  as  the 
QjBgreas  was  aware,  the  United  States  neces- 
sarily vould  have  a  variety  of  objectives  and 
means  to  pursue  these  obejctives. 

H^.  4A60  (82d  Cong..  1st  seas..  1961)  was 
the  bill  which,  with  some  amendments  not 
relevant  here,  became  the  Battle  Act.  In  the 
House  ^jrelgn  Affairs  Committee  report  on 
H.R.  4560,  the  complex  nature  of  our  objec- 
tives m  controlling  eapurts  to  Russia  was  dla- 
coaeeA.  aad  the  report  made  the  following 

"la  order  to  carry  on  strategic  operations 
of  this  nature  It  is  ssaentlal  that  the  execit- 
tlve  branch  be  given  a  considerable  degree 
of  discretion  and  It  Is  clear  that  legislation 
prohJbftlBg  broad  categories  of  exports  might 
prevent  the  attainment  of  these  objectives." 


(H.  Hep.  703.  82d  Con.,  Ist  seas.,  July  16  lafii 
p.  12)  ■        '• 

We  have  reviewed  Senate  Report  No.  988 
on  the  same  bill,  which  was  referred  to  In 
your  letter,  and  find  nothing  inconsistent 
with  either  this  statutory  statement  of  pur- 
poee  or  this  recognition  of  execxrtlve  discre- 
tion. Section  101  of  the  BatUe  Act.  which 
elaborates  the  statement  of  purpose,  states 
that  the  objective  of  controls,  so  far  as  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Its  satellites  Is  concerned.  U  to 
Impede  the  ability  of  such  countrtea  to  con- 
duct military  operations. 

We  have,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  set 
was  not  intended  to  require  the  embargo  of 
Items  which  would  not  contribute  to  the 
military  capabUlty  of  Slno-Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries, even  though  they  might  contribute  to 
the  Industrial  strength  of  a  cotintry.  This 
conclusion  Is  consistent  with  the  views  of 
previous  administrators  of  the  act  and  tz 
supported  by  practice.  The  periodic  Battle 
Act  reports  to  the  Congress  provide  evidence 
of  the  selecUve  listing  of  Items  under  the 
act,  of  periodic  changes  in  accordance  with 
section  103(a) ,  and  of  the  movement  ot  Itetus 
from  category  A  to  category  B  of  UUe  I. 

The  BatUe  Act's  embargo  provisions  went 
Into  effect  on  January  24,  1952.  and  the  pub- 
lished rejwrts  thereafter  Included  Infonns- 
tlon  on  the  embargo  lists,  how  they  were 
established,  and  how  they  are  maintained 
There  are  two  lists  under  UUe  I  of  the  Battle 
Act.  The  tlUe  I,  category  B  list  originally 
Included  263  Item  listings,  of  which  one  was 
petroleum  products  and  equipment  for  pro- 
ducing them.  By  the  time  of  the  second 
Battle  Act  report,  16  new  Item  listings  had 
been  added  and  15  original  listings  broad- 
ened. The  spedflc  item  listings  In  category 
B  were  classlfled  for  security  reasons,  but  th« 
report  could  Identify  the  added  listings  In 
general  terms.  ("Problems  of  Boonomlc  De- 
fense," second  report  to  Congress  on  the 
BatUe  Act.  January  1953,  pp,  7  and  8,) 

By  the  time  of  the  fourth  BatUe  Act  re- 
port, the  decision  had  been  made  not  to  pur- 
sue on  extension  of  the  control  Hsts  to  many 
other  Items  but  to  recognize  the  need  for 
simplifying  the  lists  and  removing  or  down- 
grading items  which  were  no  longer  consid- 
ered so  important.  ("East- West  Trade 
Trends,"  fourth  report  to  Congress.  U&y  1954. 
pp.  46-48.)  The  results  of  this  reappraisal 
were  announced  In  a  press  release  on  August 
25,  1954;  there  was  a  reduction  In  the  em- 
bargo Hem  listings  from  297  to  317.  and 
many  of  the  317  Items  were  redefined  so  ss 
to  split  off  less  Important  slaes  and  types  ol 
goods  covered  by  the  Item.  (  "The  Revision 
of  Strategic  Trade  Controls."  fifth  report  to 
Congress,  November  1954,  pp.  39-42) 

The  same  process,  of  course,  was  carried 
out  for  category  A  Items,  TTius,  tn  the  1958 
Battle  Act  report,  revisions  In  the  category 
A  list  were  announced  in  the  followlag 
terms: 

"Some  new  Items  •  •  •  embodying  recent 
technoioclcal  and  scientific  advances,  and 
whose  strategic  significance  bad  increased 
since  the  1954  revision,  were  added.  Other 
Items  were  deleted  because  of  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  In  their  strategic  Importance," 
("The  IWa  Rerlsion  of  Bast-West  Trade 
Controls,"  12th  report  to  Congress,  Apr  20, 
1*60,  pp,  4--6.) 

In  the  uxkclaaslfied  categmy  A  list  printed 
In  this  report.  It  was  noted,  for  example,  that 
some  changes  resulted  Ln  the  deletion  of 
Items  from  the  atomic  energy  material  list- 
ing under  category  A  and  the  incorporation 
o<  thoee  items  in  the  classified  category  B 
list  (p.  13).  These  changes  were  of  the 
same  type  as  those  about  which  you  have  In- 
quired. 

This  legislative  history  and  reported  prsc- 
Uoe  make  clear  that  there  Is  no  statutory  dis- 
tinction between  category  A  and  category  B 
of  title  I  In  terms  of  the  determination  of 
whether  aa  item  shoold  be  embargoed  for 
the    purposes    of    the    act.     In    determining 
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whether  or  not  an  item  shall  be  considered 
an  "atomic  energy  material"  for  the  purpose 
of  the  act.  the  Administrator  considered  that 
the  application  ot  lAKA  safeguards  would 
give  reasonable  assurance  that  the  materials 
would  be  devoted  to  peaceftu  usee  only  and 
that  the  shliHnent  would  therefore  lack  the 
strategic  element  to  which  the  Battle  Act  re- 
strictions were  addressed.  It  follows,  there- 
fare,  that  the  Administrator  acted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  listing  authority  of  the  act  In 
removing  thoee  materials  from  category  A 
to  category  B.  because  they  atlU  remain  cov- 
ered under  title  I,  Whether  or  not  the 
President  decides  to  continue  aid  to  a  coun- 
try selling  such  a  category  B  Item  to  a  Com- 
munist-bloc nation  will  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  sot  forth  In  detail 
above,  I  consider  that  the  modification  in 
title  I  treatment  of  civil  research  and  power 
reactors,  major  components  thereof,  and 
fuel  and  moderators  therefor  Is  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Battle  Act  and  ap- 
propriately furthers  the  UJ8.  policy  of  dis- 
couraging nuclear  weapons  proliferation  and 
encouraging  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

May  I  add  that  If  yon  have  any  remaining 
questions  on  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
We  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pjeo- 
ple  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  or  other 
members  and  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  In 
order  to  be  certain  that  there  Is  full  under- 
standing of  our  actions  under  the  Battle  Act 
and  in  COCOM  concerning  nuclear  power  re- 
actor subject  to  IAEA  safeguards.  We  have 
done  this  prevlotisly,  as  you  know,  both 
through  Informal  discussion  and  in  letters  to 
the  chairman,  and  we  vrould  like  to  be  sure 
that  no  area  of  mlsuiKlerstandlng  remains. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Anthokt  M,  Solomon, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 


Forty-eighth  Anniyersary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAssACHtrsrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  great  honor  and  privilege  to  take 
part  In  the  celebration  exercises  of 
Lithuania's  48th  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence that  took  place  In  my  home  city 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  February  20,  last. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Include 
an  article  appearing  In  the  February  21. 
1966,  issue  of  the  'Worcester  Telegram, 
describing  the  events  that  took  place  at 
this  celebration,  together  with  my  ad- 
dress to  the  assembly  and  the  remarks  of 
attorney  Anthony  J.  Miller  of  Worcester. 

The  article  and  addresses  follow: 
[From   the   Worcester   Telegram.    Ptb.    21, 
1906) 
LrrHtJAuiANs  Nora  Anmtvkrsabt 

Thirty-one  Lithuanian  organisations  of 
Worcester  County  sponsored  a  celebration 
yesterday  in  the  Lithuanian  Naturalization 
and  Social  Club.  67  Vernon  Street,  marking 
"»e  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuania,  now  under  Communist  rule  de- 
clared Its   Independence  February   16,   1918. 

Local  and  State  dignitaries  addressing  the 
group  Included  Rev,  John  C,  Jutt,  pastor  of 
St.  Caslmlr's  Church;  Pranas  StanelU.  presi- 
dent of  the  Worcester  Council  of  Lithuanian 


Organlzatlcms;  U.S.  Representative  HsaoLD 
D.  Donorttk;  Mayor  Wells;  District  Attorney 
William  T.  Buckley;  State  Senates  Vlte  J. 
Pigaga  and  Cochalrman  Anthony  M.  Seskev- 
Ich. 

Master  of  ceremonies  was  Richard  J.  Sara- 
pas. 

Lithuanian  songs  and  folk  dances  were 
presented  by  several  groups. 

Performers  Included  songstress  Miss  Nan- 
cy Miller,  accompanied  by  Miss  Olga  Ker- 
shls;  the  Lithuanian  Art  Lovers  Chloral 
Group,  directed  by  Zigmas  Snarskis;  and  the 
Lithuanian  Polk  Dance  Ensemble,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Saulute  Staska, 

The  year  1966  has  been  designated  by 
Lithuanians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  Lith- 
uanian Youth  Tear. 

A  national  convention  of  all  Lithuanian 
organizations  in  the  United  States  wUl  be 
held  June  30  through  July  4  in  Chicago, 
HI. 

Speech  or  Congressman  Harold  D.  DONOHxn: 
ON  Ltthuanian  Independence,  F'sbrcart 
20,  1966 

Porty-elght  years  ago  on  Pebruary  16,  1918, 
the  people  of  Lithuania  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence. On  that  day  she  became  a  free 
Independent  democratic  republic,  marking 
the  end  of  well  over  a  century  of  persecution 
under  a  hostUe  foreign  rule.  There  was 
cause  for  rejoicing  and  the  future  was  faced 
with  confidence.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
were  happy  eind  prosperous  under  their  own 
sovereignty. 

Today,  however,  there  Is  no  free  Lithuania, 
any  more  than  there  is  a  free  Poland,  a  free 
Hungary  or  a  free  Czechoelovakla.  All  are 
completely  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
Russian    tjrrant. 

Por  over  20  years  following  that  day  In 
Pebruary  1918,  she  enjoyed  the  right  of  free- 
dom to  worship,  freedcHn  of  the  press  to 
speak  or  write  what  they  thought,  freedom 
to  choose  their  representatives  In  govern- 
ment, freedom  to  start  a  business:  freedom 
to  come  and  go  within  and  outside  their 
country — all  these  and  every  other  privilege 
which  free  men  and  women  everywhere  enjoy 
Is  now  denied  these  unfortunate  people.  Like 
that  of  her  two  Baltic  neighbors,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  freedom  and  Independence  Is  today 
an  empty  symbol. 

LltUe  wonder  then,  that  this  day  which 
should  be  one  of  rejoicing  and  celebration  Is 
filled  with  sadness  for  not  only  the  Lithu- 
anian people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  but 
also  their  friends  and  loved  ones  In  this 
country. 

Although  we  moTim  her  present  plight, 
there  Is  no  cause  for  despair.  Repeatedly, 
through  her  history.  Lithuania  has  proved 
that  her  people  can  eventually  overcome  the 
temporary  triumphs  of  oppressors.  Her 
Christian  faith  which  at  different  times  In 
history  saved  all  of  Kurope  from  barbarism, 
is  still  with  her  today.  It  gives  her  the  ^Ir- 
Itual  vigor  to  ouUlvj  any  dictatorship. 
There  is  no  power  that  can  forever  enslave 
a  people  who  are  determined  to  be  free. 

All  over  the  world,  Lithuanians  are  gather- 
ing at  this  time  to  renew  their  vows  to  work 
and  strive  for  the  Independence  of  their 
homeland. 

Here,  In  the  United  States.  I  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  concerned  about  the  goals 
of  communism,  and  Lithuania  and  other 
countries  stand  out  in  accusing  testimony  of 
the  failure  of  freedom-loving  nations  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  for  which 
our  people  have  fought  and  died  In  two  world 
wars. 

In  simple  Justice,  our  Oovemment  and  the 
governments  within  the  United  Nations  must 
Insist  that  Lithuania  and  all  of  the  other 
small  nations  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise 
their  inalienable  rights  to  govern  their  In- 
ternal existence  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 


The  Illustrious  Lithuanian  poet.  Maronis, 
from  1862  to  1932,  aroused  his  nation  with 
his  undying  verses  and  InsUlled  all  Lithu- 
anians with  fervent  love  of  their  country, 
their  language,  and  their  people. 

He  preached,  through  verses,  the  gospel 
of  national  restirrectlon  and  even  today  his 
words  continue  to  be  a  source  of  ^)irltual 
strength,  a  battlecry,  and  a  promise  of  ulti- 
mate victory. 

Although  Lithuanians  are  forbidden  to  sing 
their  naUonal  anthem  In  their  homeland 
on  this  48th  anniversary,  I  am  sure  that 
Lithuanians  everywhere  will  be  repeating 
these  words  of  oonsolaUon  and  strength 
written  by  Maronis  many  years  ago,  when 
he  said: 

"Protect,  O  Almighty,  our  beauUful  home- 
land, 

The  soil  where  we  labor,  where  our  fathers 
rest. 

Thy  fatherly  mercy  is  boundless  and  lasUng; 

Hear  us.  Thine  own  children,  long  ages 
oppreaaed. 

Poresake  not  our  land,  all  Highest,  while  the 
fury  rages; 

Por  Thou  art  our  hope  and  vision,  now 
and  through  the  ages." 

All  Americans,  not  Just  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans, share.  I  am  certain  these  sentinMnta 
and  look  forward  to  the  Ume  when  Lithuania 
will  again  take  her  rightful  place  with  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  Let  us  pray  to- 
gether this  afternoon  that  the  Almighty  will 
speed  that  happy  day. 

Spizch  op  Attornet  Anthony  J.  Mnxaa 
As  a  Lithuanian-American  it  is  a  greet 
privilege,  indeed,  to  Join  vrtth  our  esteemed 
Congressman.  HaroU)  D,  Donorttx,  In  this 
annual  program  celebrating  the  proclama- 
tion of  indei>endence  and  establishment  of 
the  Lithuanian  Republic  on  February  16, 
1918, 

That  fateful  day  marked  the  reallza-Uon  of 
a  goal  for  which  our  Lithuanian  pe<^le  had 
been  striving  throughout  a  long  period  of 
Russian  domination — 1795-1915 — followed  by 
German  occupation  during  the  First  World 
War. 

No  nation  ever  strove  harder  or  waited 
longer  for  independence  than  did  Lithuania. 
Por  over  two  decades  Lithuania  prospered 
and  grew  under  Its  newly  won  Independence. 
Then  in  the  summer  of  1940,  the  Soviets 
demanded  Immediate  forntation  of  a 
"friendly"  government  and  occupied  the 
country.  A  rigged  elecUon  was  held  to  pro- 
duce a  congress  which  requested  the  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  August  8,  at  this  request.  Lithuania 
was  declared  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by  the 
supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow. 

Since  that  unfortunate  day  our  native 
Lithuania  has  seen  her  people  executed  and 
deported  by  the  thousands,  her  land  exploited 
and  her  independence  ground  under  the 
heel  of  Communist  terrcw. 

The  opposition  of  the  Lithuanians  to  this 
Soviet  aggression  has  been  nothing  short  of 
heroic  and  provides  an  Insplr.ng  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  courageous  nation  has  bad  a  long  his- 
tory of  fighting  off  aggressors  and  It  is  this 
tradlUon  which  has  been  one  of  the  under- 
lying strengths  of  our  people  in  their  brave 
resistance  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

I  am  sure  that  our  fellow  Americans  and 
other  peoples  throughout  the  world  stand  in 
admiration  of  Uie  stanch  faith  and 
undaunted  valor  of  our  Lithuanian  people 
who  are  suffering  so  terribly  under  ruthless 
Soviet  subJugaUon  but  who,  in  spite  of 
tyrannical  oppression,  conslstenUy  maintain 
their  spirit  and  their  devotion  to  the  Chris- 
tian principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

It  Is  the  obligation  of  all  free  peoples  and 
the  special  obligation  of  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans to  offer  every  possible  encouragement  to 
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tbe  persecuted  people  o(  Utbuaala  so  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  strengthened  In 
their  persevering  resistance  to  Conununlat 
domination. 

Those  of  us  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
principally  responsible  for  carrying  on  the 
day-to-day  struggle  to  help  our  homeland 
regain  her  freedom. 

In  these  dark  days  when  our  native 
Lithuanian  pec^le  are  undergoing  terrible 
persecutions  we.  who  are  enjoying  freedom, 
must  be  ready  and  willing  to  make  every 
sacrifice  necessary  to  keep  the  spark  of 
freedom  and  Independence  brightly  burning 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  besieged 
countrymen  We  must  convince  our  sub- 
jugated people  that  we.  their  free  brothers, 
cannot  truly  enjoy  our  freedom  unless  and 
until  our  homeland  is  free  again. 

Also,  as  Llthipanlan  deacendants,  we  must 
never  cease  In  our  efforts  to  rally  all  the 
free  world  governments  to  Lithuania's  Jiut 
cause. 

We  must  ever  persist  In  asking  and  urging 
the  United  States  and  all  other  governments 
to  bring  every  possible  pressure  of  diplomatic 
app>eal  and  public  condemnation  upon  the 
Russian  Kremlin  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
lease our  beloved  Lithuania  from  tyrannical 
bondage. 

Let  us  then,  on  this  occasion,  solemnly 
pledge  that  neither  our  conscience  nw  the 
conscience  of  the  free  world  will  be  permitted 
to  rest  until  liberty  and  Justice  reign  again 
In  our  free  and  Independent  homeland. 


Decline  and  Fall  of  the  50  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
recent  privilege  to  address  the  Conopus 
Club  in  San  Antonio.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  enclose  those  re- 
marks.   The  address  follows: 

Declink  and  Fall  of  thb  SO  States 

I  welcome  thU  opportunity  to  visit  the 
San  Antonio  Conopus  Club  at  your  weekly 
luncheon  today,  and  am  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  you  for  a  few 
moments. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  the  "Decline 
and  Pall  of  the  SO  States."  It  could  be  en- 
titled "The  Winds  of  Change."  or  perhaps 
The  Thundering  Heard  In  the  Sixties."  It 
will  be  an  attempt  to  appraise,  in  brief,  some 
of  the  developmen*'  of  this  decade. 

Por  several  years  now  we  have  been  repeat- 
f>(ily  reminded  that  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
:^  a  decade  of  change- -a  period  of  forward 
thrust  when  America  is  at  last  casting  aside 
the  shackles  of  the  past  and  moving  ahead 
on  the  high  road  of  progress. 

Now.  the  question  of  Just  what  constitutes 
"progress."  and  the  direction  this  "forward 
thrust"  is  taking  us.  have  become  lively 
topics  of  conjecture.  The  decade  having  now 
passed  the  halfway  mark.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  time  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  take  stock  of  a  few  of  the  things  that 
have  transpired  and  some  that  are  In  the 
works  J 

While  I  entertain  strong  views  regarding 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  many  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place,  It  will  not 
be  my  purpose  today  to  argue  the  merits. 
Let  us  take  a  reading  and  try  to  get  a  glimpae 


of  some  of  the  implications  of  the  winds  of 
change  to  which  the  American  people  are 
being  subjected.  Perhaps  in  that  way  we 
can  better  Judge  how  the  ship  of  state  is 
weathering  the  storm.  Someone  said:  "I 
want  to  move  with  progress,  but  I  want  to 
read  the  compass  and  see  which  direction  I 
am  traveling." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  verse  about  the 
Arkansas  railroad,  which  goes  like  this: 

It  wiggled  In  and  wobbled  out, 
And  left  the  people  all  In  doubt — 
Whether  in  its  zigzag  track 
It  was  going  west  or  coming  back. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  be  critical  of 
change.  We  all  know  that  in  this  age  of 
science  and  technology,  certain  changes  are 
inevitable.  The  big  problem  of  Government 
Is  to  try  to  channel  changes  in  the  right 
direction,  while  holding  fast  to  those  con- 
cepts which  have  proven  their  worth  through 
the  ages. 

In  this  age  of  change,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  fundamentals,  because  certainly  there  are 
certain  enduring  principles  that  underlie 
all  real  progress.  It  was  a  wise — though  per- 
haps old-fashioned — Solomon  who  said :  "Re- 
move not  the  ancient  landmarks  which  thy 
fathers  have  set." 

In  approaching  this  subject  I  am  reminded 
of  the  old  tugboat  captain  who  had  guided 
ships  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Boston 
Harbor  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was 
sununarily  dismissed  by  a  new  reform  city 
government  that  had  been  swept  Into  power 
many  years  ago.  He  sought  a  hearing,  and 
apjjeared  before  his  critics.  One  of  them 
asked  him:  "Captain,  can  you  say  that  you 
know  for  sure  where  all  the  obstacles  to 
shipping  are  located  beneath  the  waters  in 
our   harbor?" 

The  old  man  thought  a  moment,  and  an- 
swered: "No,  I  reckon  1  can't  say  I  know 
where  all  of  them  are,  but  I  know  where  they 
alnt." 

And  so  it  is  with  government.  There  are 
certain  basic  concepts  which  we  know  are 
free  of  certain  destructive  elements — «nd  as 
I  see  it  we  must  not  dare  lose  sight  of  those 
concepts. 

Let  us  summarize  for  a  moment  a  few  erf 
the  more  radical  changes  that  are  being 
wrought  in  our  society  and  in  our  Govern- 
ment. I  am  thinking  In  particular  about  the 
galloping  momentum  of  Federal  power, 
manifested  In  so  many  ways,  at  the  expense 
of  the  States. 

OCMONSTBATIONS    AND    CRIME 

To  begin  with,  this  decade  has  been 
shocked  and  shamed  by  an  outburst  of  dem- 
onstrations, riots,  and  an  alarming  upsurge 
In  the  crime  rate.  Indeed  much  of  the  rls- 
In;  crime  rate  has  been  triggered  by  agita- 
tion generated  by  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. The  destructive  and  bloody  race  riots 
have  followed  on  the  wake  of  the  emotional 
hysteria  generated  by  this  form  of  agitation, 
with  many  politicians  and  opportunists 
sharing  in  the  responsibility. 

Even  In  the  midst  of  a  bloody  war  we 
have  heard  the  squawks  and  Jeers  from 
draft-card  burners,  and  others,  who  would 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  This 
minority  group  of  pacifists,  crackpots,  and 
peaceniks,  including  some  retarded  Intellec- 
tuals, was  well  described  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  halfway  citizens  who  are  neither  morally, 
mentally,   nor   emotionally  mature. 

At  the  same  time,  and  a  part  of  this  same 
movement.  America  has  witnessed  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  who  preach  civil  disobe- 
dience, a  seditious  slogan  of  gross  irrespon- 
sibility, which  has  captured  the  Imagination 
of  citizens  who  are  in  many  respects  Im- 
mature. We  have  all  been  obliged  to  stand 
by  while  celebrity  status  has  been  accorded 
tho«e   whose  sick   minds  and  corrupt  souls 


tamper  with  and  ridicule  our  orderly  proc- 
esses of  government  under  law. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  out  of  all  this  has 
come  riots  and  bloodshed,  and  a  conscious 
defiance  of  law  and  order. 

DBCLINE  OF  STATES 

And  along  with  it  have  come  demands  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  invade  the 
sanctities  of  State  responsibllitiea  in  deal- 
ing with  these  and  many  other  condltlonE. 

Indeed  the  genesis  of  this  trend  toward 
concentrallzatlon  is  traceable  back  to  New 
Deal  days,  when  P.D-R.,  deterred  by  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  virtually  declared  war 
on  that  tribunal  and  proceeded  to  flu  sev- 
eral vacancies  with  men  whom  he  knew 
would  do  his  bidding  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  Whereas  the  prior  Court 
had  upheld  the  power  of  the  States  and 
the  limited  power  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, the  revamped  Court,  and  succeeding 
ones,  upheld  the  expansion  of  power  of  the 
Central  Government  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable situation  where  there  was  a  conflict 
with  the  States.  Thereafter  the  10th  amend- 
ment has  been  all  but  ignored. 

Whether  for  good  or  ill.  the  skids  were 
thus  greased  for  the  Federal  takeover,  and 
that  is  what  Is  happening.  The  movement 
is  today— in  the  sixties — being  accelerated. 
Out  of  the  window  and  into  the  ashcan 
went  James  Madison's  assurance  to  posterity 
that  the  Pounding  Fathers  were  giving  us 
"two  kinds  of  government,  harmonious  with 
each  other,  but  each  supreme  In  its  own 
sphere" 

Those  who  adhere  to  that  philosophy  are 
quite  frank  and  open  in  their  views.  Modern 
Supreme  Court  decisions  are  replete  with 
that  doctrine,  and  a  subservient  Congress 
has  refused  to  do  anything  about  it.  In 
fact.  In  the  enactment  of  a  succession  of 
laws,  usually  at  the  prodding  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Congress  has  been  particeps 
criminis  to  this  takeover. 

David  Brlnkley,  the  well-known  radio  and 
TV  commentator,  in  a  speech  to  students  at 
Ohio  University  last  July  17,  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

"The  decline  and  fall  of  the  50  State  gov- 
ernments will  be  completed  within  our  life- 
time. The  movement  of  political  power  from 
State  capitals  to  Washington,  D.C..  is  Inevi- 
table and  unstoppable  whether  we  like  It  or 
not." 

In  another  speech  at  Harvard  last  March, 
Brlnkley  said:  "The  States  will  be  left  with 
nothing  to  do  but  the  routine  chores  like 
passing  traffic  laws  (on  their  own  highways 
only,  not  Federal  highways)  and  planting 
roses  and  painting  the  benches  in  the  public 
parks  •  •  •  while  the  real  business  of  politi- 
cal leadership  will  have  moved  to  Washing- 
ton." 

And  Brlnkley  contended  this  change  will 
give  us  a  better  form  of  government.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  a  change  that  he  envisions — 
it  is  a  revolution  in  government. 

Now.  the  tragic  thing  about  it  is  that 
Brlnkley  may  be  right.  His  thinking  is 
shared  by  many  others,  and  the  winds  of 
change  that  are  sweeping  over  the  body 
politic  in  the  sixties  would  seem  to  vindicate 
that  way  of  thinking. 

EVIDENCES    OF    EXPANDED     POWEX     AND    CONTEOL 
IN    WASHINGTON 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  here  in  the  role 
of  an  alarmist  or  a  pessimist.  I  have  faith 
In  the  ability  of  our  jjeople  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  once  they  fully  understand  it  and 
all  Its  Lmplications.  In  any  event.  It  would 
seem  most  desirable  that  we  face  up  to  what 
Is  happening,  and  then  form  our  own  Judg- 
ment about  what  if  anything  should  be  done 
to  try  to  change  the  trend.  II  the  people 
do  not  like  this  trend  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  they  have  the  privUege  of 
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electing  men  and  women  to  Congress  who 
win  apply  the  brakes  and  effectively  change 
the  trend.    It  Is  Jtist  that  simple. 

Let  Us  briefly  examine  a  few  evidenc«s  of 
this  switchover — this  trend  toward  big  gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  many  Supreme  Court  cutthroat 
decisions  which  have  played  havoc  with  the 
part  States  are  supposed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  play  in  governmental  actions;  rather, 
I  shall  refer  to  a  few  actions  by  the  Congress, 
which  so  often  in  recent  years  have  bypassed 
the  States  and  local  governments.  In  moving 
pellmell  toward  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
50  States. 

Only  last  year,  riding  a  wave  of  emo- 
tional hysteria,  the  Congress  enacted  a  voter 
registration  bill.  TTils  was  done  despite  the 
fact  that  only  the  year  before  the  Congress 
approved  a  measure  to  give  Federal  courts 
all  the  authority  they  could  want  to  protect 
every  citizen  In  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  ballot. 

The  new  law  was  cleverly  worded  to  limit 
Its  application  to  only  a  handful  of  States — 
where  fewer  than  50  percent  of  eligible  votes 
were  cast  at  the  preceding  general  elections. 
All  other  States  were  exempted  from  its  harsh 
mandates. 

The  bill  gave  the  Attorney  General,  at  his 
discretion,  the  power  to  send  FedersU  regis- 
trars Into  any  of  these  few  States,  push  aside 
local  election  officials,  Ig^nore  State  laws,  vir- 
tually conduct  elections  and  count  the  bal- 
lots— a  measure  highly  reminiscent  of  Recon- 
struction days. 

In  that  unprecedented  action,  the  Congress 
refused  to  admit  that  illiteracy,  abysmal  Ig- 
norance, or  moral  decay,  must  be  matters  for 
consideration  in  qualifying  a  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate In  self-government. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  right 
here  In  Texas  the  abuse  of  that  law  with 
respect  to  voter  registration.  The  Attorney 
General,  evidently  assuming  that  some  of  our 
Texas  oCDclals  are  corrupt,  dishonest,  and  Irre- 
sponsible, sent  FBI  agents  In  to  spy  on 
coxmty  tax  collectors  while  citizens  were  be- 
ing registered  to  vote.  Yet,  by  and  large, 
Texas  has  one  of  the  cleanest  records  in  the 
Nation  in  allowing  qualified  citizens  to  vote. 
I  cite  this  voter  law  as  an  example  of  the 
extension  and  abuse  of  Federal  power  In  the 
area  of  voting — clearly  the  responsibility  of 
the  States  and  local  units  o(  government, 
and  so  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  how  the 
Federal  Government,  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Congress,  is  moving  into  local  affairs.  Last 
year,  by  a  six-vote  margin  In  the  House,  a 
rent  subsidy  law  was  enacted.  Under  It 
Uncle  Sam  is  to  send  checks  each  month 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eligible  tenants 
to  apply  on  their  monthly  rent  bills.  Under 
this  revolutionary  concept,  copied  from  the 
British,  the  fortunate  eligible  tenanu  will  be 
required  to  pay  no  more  than  one-fourth  of 
their  monthly  incomes  on  rent — the  balance 
to  be  paid  by  a  benevolent  government  in 
Washington. 

This  approach  will,  obviously,  tend  to  dis- 
courage homeownershlp  in  America.  It  will 
tend  to  undermine  the  Incentive  of  Indi- 
viduals to  better  themselves  by  their  own 
efforts.  In  a  way,  it  provides  a  bonus  for 
ihiniessness  and  other  defects  of  Individual 
character.  We  already  hare  ample  pro- 
vision to  take  care  of  worthy  and  needy 
families  who  have  housing  problems. 

I  might  add  that  Robert  Weaver,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Housing,  has  made  It  quite  clear 
that  a  prime  purpose  of  this  new  concept  is 
to  enable  and  promote  integration  in  mid- 
dle-income neighborhoods. 

That  same  housing  bUl.  which  Included 
the  rent  supplemental  provision,  contains  a 
niasa  of  Federal  aids  and  handoms  which 
*IU  cost  the  American  taxpayers  many  bil- 


lions of  dollars.  It  even  provides  for  a  direct 
grant  of  up  to  CLeOO  to  certain  homeowners 
for  use  in  refurbishing  their  homes. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  this  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  "creative  federalism."  which  is  In- 
Tolvlng  the  Central  Government  In  a  myriad 
of  purely  local  and  individual  area  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

OTHEK    EXAMPUtS 

In  1954  Federad  tax  money  was  being  re- 
channeled  back  to  State  and  local  levels 
at  the  rate  of  $3  billion  a  year.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1964.  the  figure  was  910  billion,  and 
It  will  be  more  than  tl3  billion  this  year. 
This  g^rant  and  aid  is  administered  by  more 
than  120  Federal  aid  programs,  and  the  out- 
lays account  for  15  percent  of  all  State  and 
local  revenues.  Yet,  the  simple  fact  Is  that 
for  every  $3  of  tax  money  that  goes  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  used  for  Federal  aid  programs, 
less  than  $2  ever  finds  Its  way  back. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  moving  fever- 
ishly into  the  field  of  local  education.  Last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  a  general  aid  pro- 
gram, applicable  to  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  Already  many  school  boards 
are  fretting  because  of  the  many  strings  at- 
tached to  the  money  they  spend.  In  many 
Instances  they  find  the  Federal  Government 
giving  aid  with  one  hand  and  then  taking 
It  back  with  the  other,  under  guise  of  au- 
thority to  Insist  that  before  the  money  Is 
theirs  they  must  conform  with  some  obscure 
Federal  flat  or  a  racial  custom. 

Indeed  this  use  of  power  to  force  conform- 
ance with  Federal  edicts  and  policies  has 
become  commonplace.  It  la  a  form  of  legal- 
ized blackmail  to  force  recipients  of  aid  In 
various  forms  to  yield  obedience  to  the  whims 
of  the  Federal  establishment — another  gim- 
mick to  make  the  States  totally  subservient. 
Last  year  and  again  this  year  the  Nation 
witnessed  a  masplve  drive  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  in  order  to 
deprive  the  States  of  the  right  to  determine 
for  themselves  whether  they  should  or  should 
not  have  a  form  of  compulsory  unionism  In 
order  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  to  federalize 
and  vastly  increase  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  the  various  States — which  if  enacted, 
incidentally,  will  cost  Texas  employers  alone 
an  extra  $100  million  annually.  This  repre- 
sents a  grab  for  power  and  an  attempt  to 
force  conformity  on  the  fjart  of  the  States 
In  the  area  of  unemployment  compensation. 
Besides.  It  Is  well  known  that  to  loosen 
and  expand  this  program  will  encourage 
more  people  to  devise  excuses  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  and  qiut  working.  It  seems 
that  we  spend  all  kinds  of  money  on  pro- 
moting employment,  then  take  steps  to  pro- 
mote unemployment. 

Another  example  of  an  eager -beaver  ^d- 
eral  bureaucracy  which  yearns  for  more 
power  Is  the  depressed  area  legislation.  En- 
acted in  1961.  billions  of  dollars  have  already 
been  spent  under  this  program.  Later  it 
was  called  area  redevelopment.  A  year  ago 
it  was  considered  a  dead  duck,  having  been 
quite  discredited,  but  an  obedient  Congress 
approved  another  5-year.  (3  billion  exten- 
sion. The  400  en^iloyees  In  that  agency, 
who  were  already  looking  around  for  new 
Jobs,  remained  and  an  additional  1,200  were 
promptly  added. 

THE    POVEBTT    NIGHTMARE 

We  now  spend  nearly  %2  billion  In  the  so- 
called  p)overty  war — that  being  but  one  phase 
of  the  battle.  No  one  wants  poverty  and 
everyone  would  like  to  see  It  reduced  or  elim- 
inated. But  the  country  was  making  great 
strides  In  this  area  long  before  Its  presence 
was  ofBclally  discovered. 

Por  example,  without  any  special  programs, 
the  ntunber  of  American  famUlae  with  real 
Income  below  »3,000  a  year  decreased  by  90 


percent  between  1929  and  1962,  while  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  number  of  family 
imits  Increased  by  63  percent. 

Indeed,  there  are  now  116  different  Federal 
programs  available  to  combat  poverty.  The 
present  poverty  program  is  an  administra- 
tive nightmare,  topheavy  with  administra- 
tive costs.  In  fact,  44  of  the  top  people  in 
that  agency  draw  about  tl  million  a  year — 
1  In  every  18  employees  gets  above  H9.000  a 
year.  Here  we  have  a  sprawling  bureaucracy, 
with  overlapping  and  duplications  all  over 
the  place. 

Now.  the  only  sound  program  in  this  area 
is  one  to  help  people  help  themselves.  To 
the  extent  that  this  or  any  other  program 
does  that,  on  a  sound  basis,  there  Is  no 
quarrel.  But  the  waste,  duplication,  and  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  almost 
defies  efficiency  In  administration. 

On  the  heels  of  these  massive  programs 
there  are  naturally  many  111  effects,  aside 
from  certain  good  that  is  accomplished.  In 
combating  poverty,  money  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice. Some  of  these  welfare  programs  actu- 
ally encourage  imemployment  and  shlft- 
lessness.  There  are  those  who  would  rather 
have  a  welfare  check  than  a  Job.  And  there 
Is  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  children  from 
becoming  Infected  with  a  life  on  public 
assistance.  In  other  vrords.  this  type  of  aid. 
improperly  applied,  can  debiUtate  rather 
than  rehabilitate. 

Not  long  ago  a  Los  Angeles  Judge  told  of  a 
young  couple  with  six  children,  with  another 
on  the  way,  who  came  before  him  seeking  a 
divorce.  They  said  they  needed  the  divorce, 
not  because  of  a  domestic  rift  but  rather 
because,  once  divorced,  the  wife  could  then 
draw  $300  a  month  in  welfare,  and  the  hus- 
band was  then  earning  only  $260  a  month. 
There  are  today  8  million  Americans — i  in 
every  24 — receiving  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance. And  this  does  not  Include  un- 
employment Insurance  cases.  Direct  welfare 
now  costs  more  than  $5.5  billion  a  year,  and 
Is  steadily  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  every  8  years — despite  all  the 
billions  that  are  being  spent  In  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty. 

That  raises  the  question  al  whether  we  are 
treating  the  symptoms  more  than  the  disease. 
Perhaps  more  attention  should  be  directed 
at  planned  parenthood,  free  dissemination  of 
birth  control  information  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  seek  It.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  9  out  of  10  impoverished  women  In  this 
country  still  lack  competent  birth  control  In- 
formation and  assistance.  More  help  along 
that  line  would  give  some  permanent  relief 
from  this  chronic  and  ever-recurring  prob- 
lem. 

CONCENTRATION   OF   POWER    MEANS   LOSS    OF 
LIBXRTT 

Thus,  we  continue  this  Great  Welfare  So- 
ciety outlay  of  goodies  from  Washington, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  waging  a  $10- 
bllUon-a-year  war  In  Vietnam.  Most  of  these 
expensive  programs  cumulatively  bring  about 
an  erosion  of  the  States  In  our  scheme  of 
government.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  be  reminded  at  Woodrow  Wilson's 
warning, iwhen  he  said: 

"The  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  Uml- 
tation  of  governmental  power,  not  the  In- 
crease of  it.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  the 
concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
processes  of  death,  because  a  concentration  of 
power  always  precedes  the  destruction  of 
human  liberties." 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
another  quotation — this  from  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who.  In  another  troubled  age,  600 
years  B.C.,  said: 

"Stand  ye  in  the  old  ways,  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  patlis,  where  is  the  good  way, 
and  walk  therein." 
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SLNATE 

Frioay,  March  25,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Archbishop  VasUl.  of  the  Byelorussian 
Autocephallc  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
Uruted  States  and  Canada,  Brooklyn, 
NY.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Almighty  God. 
our  Heavenly  Father,  we  humbly  bow 
our  heads  before  Thee,  and  offer  our  pro- 
found gratitude  for  the  abundant  bless- 
ings Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  America 
and  her  people. 

O  Lord  and  Redeemer,  we  ask  Your 
assistance,  that  a  spirit  of  wisdom. 
strength,  and  love  direct  our  esteemed 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  Your  blessings 
of  counsel  and  guidance  remain  abun- 
dantly with  this  august  body,  the  hon- 
orable Senate  of  the  United  Stages,  this 
temple  of  peace,  freedom,  and  justice. 

Eternal  God  and  Saviour,  we  pray  to- 
day for  Thy  divine  mercy  and  judgment 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Byelorussian  Na- 
tion, whose  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, as  the  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public was  observed  48  years  ago.  and 
whose  F>«5ple  have  striven  during  these 
years  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  an  atheistic  oppression,  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  the  liberties  and  free- 
dom, under  God,  as  is  the  way  in  the 
United  States.  We  pray  today  that  the 
t>enefits  of  freedom  granted  to  democra- 
cies aU  over  the  world  may  serve  as  an 
infallible  encouragement  to  the  people 
of  Byelorussia,  for  the  vision  of  everlast- 
ing freedom  is  not  lost  among  them,  but 
burns  as  a  torch  deep  In  their  hearts. 

Our  God  and  Redeemer,  we  faith- 
fully implore  Thee:  accept  this  our 
prayer :  bless  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Byelorussia. 

May  Thy  glorious  name,  our  Ood  and 
Saviour,  reign  and  shine  in  our  hearts 
and  be  blessed  now  and  forever.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  22,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  22,  1966.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  March  23,  1966,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatlves.  which  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13546) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

XNKOLLXS  KOAJt  SICNKD 

The  message  also  annoxmced  that  the 
S;>eaker    had    aflBxed    his   signature    to 


the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1647.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  amounts  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefits  to  certain  Ck>vernment 
officers  and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purpKwes; 

H.R.  13762.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

H  R.  13546.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS     OP     COMMITTEES     SUB- 
MITTED DURINO  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  March  22.  1966. 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  on  the  dates  Indicated: 

On  March  23, 1966: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  233.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  air  pollution  (Rept.  No.  1080). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  placing  of  a  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brvunldi  in  the  Capitol  (Rept.  No.  1081 1 ; 

8.  Con.  Ree.  76.  Ooncurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  (Rept.  No.  1083); 

8.  Con.  Ree.  77.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  assistance 
for  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1»66  ( Rept.  No.  1083 ) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  parts  1  and  3  of  its  hearings  en- 
titled "Recent  Federal  Reserve  Actions  and 
Economic    Policy    Coordination"    (Rept.    No. 

ioe«): 

8.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  hearings  of  the 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  -^l  Puerto  Rico  as  Senate  docu- 
menu  (Rept.  No.  1066); 

S.  Res.  338.  Reeolutlon  providing  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare; 

8.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  print  a  report  on 
"A  Study  of  Pollution — Air"  (Rept.  No. 
1066); 

S.  Res.  335.  Resolution  Increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  for  bearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services;  and 

S.  Res.  236.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  oonunlt- 
tee  print  "Digest  and  Analysis  of  the  Cold 
War  OI  Bill,"  for  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubic  Welfare  (Rept.  No.  1087). 
On  March  24,  1966: 

By  Mi.  MAONTJSON,  from  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,   with   an   amendment: 

S.  2669.  A  bin  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped 
in  Interstate  conunerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1089). 


ORIGINAL         RESOLUTIONS         RE- 
PORTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  22,  1966,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following    original    resolutions,    which 


were    ordered    to    be    placed    on    the 
calendar: 

8.    Res.  238 

Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Georgia 
Wendell 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Georgia  Wendell,  daughter  of  Thomas  E. 
Harty,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  bis  death,  a  Bum  equal  to  the  gross 
compensation  paid  him  by  the  Senate  in 
calendar  year  1965.  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances, 

8.  Res.  239 
Resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Alma  P. 
Braban 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Alma  F.  Brahan,  widow  of  Thomas  S.  Brahan, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  OfiDce  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  siun  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

S.  Res.  240 
Resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of  tbe 
sixty-eighth  annual  repcwt  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  Senate  document  (S.  Rept. 
No.  1088) 

Resolved,  That  the  slxty-elgbth  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1965,  be  printed,  with  an 
Illustration,  aa  a  Senate  document. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  22.  1966, 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  on  March  24.  1966,  re- 
ported the  following  nominations: 

WUllam  H.  Terrlll,  of  Colorado,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado; 

Frederick  J.  R.  Heebe,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana; 

Russell  E.  Smith,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Montana; 

Clinton  N.  Aahmore,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida; 

Harry  D.  Mansfield,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  tbe  eastern  district  <^ 
Tennessee; 

Joseph  L.  Ward,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Nevada; 

Frank  M.  Wozencraft,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General;  and 

MltcheU  Rogovln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones.  c«ie  of  his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hapkney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
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of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  fR.R.  10403) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  P.  Murzyn  and 
Edward  J.  O'Brien. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1404)  to  establish 
uniform  dates  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  commencing  and  ending 
of  daylight  saving  time  in  those  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  where  it  Is  ob- 
served, and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Frieoel,  Mr.  Springer,  and 
Mr,  Younger  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2394) 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  an  ofll- 
clal  residence  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  amendments,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10607)  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  re- 
imbursement of  certain  moving  expenses 
of  employees,  and  to  authorize  payment 
of  expenses  for  storage  of  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees 
assigned  to  Isolated  duty  stations  within 
the  continental  United  States,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10607)  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees, 
and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  for 
storage  of  household  goods  and  personal 
effects  of  employees  assigned  to  isolated 
duty  stations  within  the  continental 
United  States,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORJNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busl- 
sess  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee, and  with  their  unanimous  ap- 
proval, I  send  to  the  desk  an  imusual 
resolution,  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  241)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  be 
&n<l  he  is  hereby  assigned  to  service  in  the 
2^^mlttee  on  Commerce,  In  lieu  of  Mr. 
'*cOix,  resigned;  that  Mr.  MoOck  be  and  lie 


Is  hereby  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  resigned. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  for  action  on  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messtiges  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  in  the  list  of  nominations  just 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  is  the  name  of 
an  old  friend.  Russell  E.  Smith,  for  the 
position  of  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Montana. 

Russell  Smith  Is  one  of  the  State's 
outstanding  attorneys,  if  not  one  of  the 
Nation's.  He  has  an  excellent  record, 
born  In  Butte,  reared  in  Billings,  he  has 
practiced  law  in  Cut  Bank  and  in  Mis- 
soula, and  has  also  served  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Montana  Law 
School. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
shown  its  confidence  in  Judge  Smith  by 
this  imanimous  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  en- 
dorse the  nomination  of  Russell  E.  Smith 
for  Judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court.  In 
my  opinion,  he  will  be  a  superb  trial 
judge.  His  experience,  his  natural 
sense  of  justice,  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  law.  all  contribute  to  his  qualifl- 
cations  for  this  Important  position. 


I  have  known  Russell  Smith  since  1928 
when  I  started  to  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  and  he  was  then  an 
upperclassman.  I  knew  him  then  as  a 
leader  on  the  campus.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Montana  Bar  In  1931  and,  after 
2  years  as  a  law  clerk  in  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court,  came  back  to  Missoula, 
Mont.,  to  practice.  When  I  went  into 
law  school  in  1936  he  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  headed  by  now  retired  Circuit 
Judge  Walter  Pope.  One  of  the  courses 
that  Judge  Pope  taught  in  the  law  school 
was  evidence  and  several  times  when  the 
demands  of  his  practice  made  it  im- 
possible for  Judge  Pope  to  take  the  class, 
he  sent  Russell  Smith  to  handle  it  for 
him.  So.  I  have  known  Mr.  Smith  as 
a  student  in  his  classes. 

For  a  time  I  practiced  law  in  the  same 
area  in  which  Mr.  Smith  dominated  the 
practice  and  have  known  him  au  an  op- 
ponent before  the  bar.  Once  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  on  the  same  side  and 
we  worked  as  colleagues. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  n  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  Montana  Supreme 
Court  he  made  repeated  appearances  be- 
fore the  court  and  his  arguments  were 
always  well  prepared,  logical,  and  con- 
vincing. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  had  the 
variety  of  experience  he  has  had. 
Teacher  of  evidence,  trial  lawyer  in  all 
phases  of  a  general  practice,  he  has 
represented  plaintiffs  In  liability  cases, 
he  has  represented  insurance  companies, 
and  he  has  defended  chents  in  crimi- 
nal actions.  He  is  an  acknowledged  ex- 
pert on  mining  and  Irrigation  law.  He 
has  helped  to  revise  the  codes  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  He  has  made  his 
contribution  to  the  profession  by  serving 
as  president  of  the  Montana  Bar  As- 
sociation and  several  times  as  delegate 
to  Federal  conferences  with  the  lawyers 
and  judges  of  the  ninth  circuit. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
we  are  fortunate  in  Montana  that  Rus- 
sell Smith  has  consented  to  accept  this 
nomination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial about  Judge  Smith  from  the  De- 
cember 23. 1965,  issue  of  the  Park  County 
News,  Livingston,  Mont.,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Livingston  (Mont.)   Park  County 

News,  Dec.  23,  196B] 
RtrsszxL    Smfth    Has    AsiLrrT,    Expexiencc, 

COMMONSENSX       TO       BX       CBEOrTABLX       U.S. 
JCDCE 

Montana's  Senators  Mike  Manstixlo  and 
Lee  Metcalf  have  made  an  excellent  rec- 
ommendation in  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Russell  E.  Smith,  a  distinguished  Mlssoual 
attorney,  for  the  vacancy  as  a  U.S.  district 
judge  to  succeed  the  Hon.  James  D.  Murray. 
Russell  Smith,  a  native  of  Billings  and  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  Law  School  graduate, 
began  his  legal  career  as  marshaU  for  tbe 
Montana  Supreme  Court  In  1930.  Later, 
for  a  time  he  practiced  law  at  Cut  Bank  as 
an  associate  with  the  late  Gov.  Sam  G.  Ford, 
who  previously  had  served  as  Montana's  at' 
torney  general  and  as  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Montana  Supreme  Court. 

From  Cut  Bank  he  moved  to  Missoula, 
where  he  became  associated  with  Walter  Pope, 
another  distinguished  Montana  lawyer,  who 
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lAMr  WM  njoned  a  justice  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco n^.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  However, 
Smith  carved  out  a  niche  for  himself  in  all 
phases  of  the  law  and  has  built  up  a  sub- 
stantial law  practice. 

To  his  credit  has  been  his  continuous 
loyalty  to  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Montana  law  school.  Starting  in  1937.  and 
cooUnulng  to  the  present  except  for  bis 
period  oi  service  in  the  V.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  11,  be  has  taught  the  key  evidence 
course  at  the  Institution.  During  that  25- 
year  period  he  has  had  perhaps  500  young 
lawyers  as  students,  meet  of  whom  have  re- 
mained in  Montana.  Talking  with  any  num- 
ber of  them,  here  and  throughout  the  State, 
one  soon  senses  the  high  esteem  In  which  he 
Is  held  as  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  and  a  friend. 

Down  through  the  years  he  has  been  a 
close  and  esteemed  friend  and  supporter  of 
his  former  teacher,  Senator  Mikx  MANsrTKi.o. 
and  the  Junior  Senator.  Lei  MrrcALr. 
Smith's  name  was  mentioned  prominently  a 
few  years  ago  when  Judge  Pope  retired  from 
the  US.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  but  James 
Browning,  another  Montanan  and  then  secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  was  nomi- 
nated by  Senator  Lei  Metcalx  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Senator  Mansfield.  However,  It 
was  known  at  the  time  that  Smith  was 
favored  by  Manstixlo. 

But,  Smith,  a  past  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana bar  association,  has  the  respect  of  his 
asBoclatea.  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 
He  has  unquestioned  ability,  good  Judgment, 
*Dd  the  potential  to  make  a  highly  credit- 
able Judge  and  an  able  associate  to  the  other 
Montana  U.S.  dlsti-lct  Judge.  WUllam  J. 
Jameson.  When  Judgf  Murray  was  nomi- 
nated there  were  many.  Including  the  News 
editor,  who  questioned  his  ability  in  com- 
parison with  other  nominees.  The  conten- 
tion was  that  his  nomination  was  possible 
only  because  his  father,  the  late  Senator 
J  E  Murray,  was  In  a  position  to  obtain  his 
nomination.  However.  Judge  Murray  has 
<Uatlngulshed  himself.  Just  as  we  know 
Bossell  Smith  will  do  In  the  years  to  come. 
Our  congratulations  to  Senator  Mansfixu) 
and  MiTCAu  for  picking  a  man  of  ability,  one 
who  has  been  a  good  lawyer  and  a  responsible 
citizen. 

rjM. 

Ml  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  conflrmatlon  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On    request   of   Mr.    Mansfield,    and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed  the   consideration  of   legislative 
business. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated  : 

RiPOtT  ON    TlTUt   I   ACBXXMINTS  UNOKB   AGU- 
CVLTUKAL    TXAOI    DiVXLOPMINT    AND    ASSIST- 

AMCi  Act  op  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administra- 
tor. Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  title  I  agreements  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1964  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


RlPOaT   ON    OVXXOBUGATION  Or  AN  APPKOPKIA- 
TION 

A  letter  from  tlie  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  OfDce  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, ptirsuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  tlxe  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority for  "Operation  and  maintenance  of 
properties,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  had  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
neceeelty  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Repokt  on  Incuranck  and  Quakantkks  ok 

U.S.    EXPOBTS    to    TUCOSIAVIA 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  amount  of 
Export-Import  Bank  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees of  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
month  of  Febrtiary  1966,  not  previously  re- 
p>orted,  totaled  $396,669;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

RipoBT  ON  Crvn.  Detcnse  Fttncwons 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
civil  defense  functions,  for  the  year  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  reijort) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

RKPOBT    on    MtLrTABT    CONBTBDCTION 
CONTBACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  awarded  no 
military  construction  contracts  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis,  during  the  6-month 
psrlod  ended  December  31,  1965,  and  that  the 
total  military  construction  contracts  awarded 
by  competition  by  that  Department  for  the 
same  period  was  810,818.994;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Resisvi  Forcis 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  reserve  forces,  for  the  Hscal  year  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

St.atistical  Supplimxnt,  Stockpo^  Repobt 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
statistical  supplement,  stockpile  report,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  December  31,  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Senrlcea. 

Report  on  Dkpxnsc  Pbocurimint  From 
Smaix  and  Otrxr  Business  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
flrma.  for  the  period  July  1965-January  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Ptblication  ENTrn,iD  "Ttpicai,  Electric 
Bills,  1965" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington.  DC.  transmitting, 
tot  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  publica- 
tion entitled  'Typical  Electric  Bills,  1965" 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Economic  Development  or  tox 
Txbbitort  or  Ov/at 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cxn 
the  economic  development  of  the  terrltta-y 
of  Guam  (with  accompanying  documents): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AITalrs. 

Report  on  Dolores  Project,  Colorado 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Dolores  project,  Colorado  (wltli  an  ac- 
companying report) :  to  the  Ccwiunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AITalrs. 


National  Water  Commission  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purpoaes  (with  an  accompany^ 
tng  paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflairs. 

Casx  or  Moorland  Court,  Inc.,  v.  The  Unitis 
Statxb 
A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  Washington,  D.C,  tranamit- 
Ung,  purstiant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  court's 
opinion  and  findings  in  the  case  of  Uoorland 
Court,  Inc..  v.  The  United  States  (with  an 
accompanying  doctmient);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Ooternment 
Printing  Omci 

A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer,  WasWng- 
ton,  DC  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rkpobt  or  the  National  iNSTrruTE  or  Arts 
AND  Letters 

A  letter  from  the  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  New  Tork,  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant tqjaw,  a  report  of  that  Institution,  for 
the  year  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Drafts  or  Proposed  Lxcislation  Relatinc  to 
Public  Healiu 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
drafts  of  proposed  leglslallon,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  so  as  to  improve  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  drugs: 

A  biu  to  protect  cliildren  and  others  from 
the  accidental  death  or  injury  by  amending 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
with  respect  to  aspirin  Intended  for  chil- 
dren, safety  closures  on  drug  containers,  and 
cautionary  labeling  of  containers  of  articles 
subject  to  the  act  where  necessary  to  that 
end.  and  by  amending  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  hazardous 
toys  and  articles  Intended  for  children,  and 
other  articles  so  hazardous  as  to  be  dangerous 
In  the  household  regardless  of  labeling,  and 
to  apply  to  unpackaged  articles  Intended  for 
household  use,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  facilitating  mutual  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance, including  training  of  personnel,  in 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  that 
act  and  of  State  and  local  laws  relating  to 
food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics,  and  for 
other  purp>oses  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  LalKir  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,    were   laid   before  the 
Senate,   or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  Mississippi;   to  the  C^ommit- 

tee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Sknatb  CoNctnuucNT  Resolution  109 

"Concurrent  resolution  ratifying  a  proiXMed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presldency,  and  to 
govern  occasions  when  the  President  Is 
tinable  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  ofllce 
"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  of  the 

let  aeselon   of   the   8«th    Congress  propoees 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  more  clearly  define  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vlce-Preeidency,  and  occasions  when  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office:  and 

"Whereas  the  amendment  bo  proposed  was 
the  will  of  the  Congress  and  is  believed  to 
be  a  legal  and  workable  compromise  on  the 
question  of  presidential  succession  and  pres- 
idential disability:  and 

"Whereas  said  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  valid  to  ail  Intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  7  years 
from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Con- 
gress: and 

"Whereas  our  Nation  has  heretofore  been 
faced  with  grave  and  serious  problems  of 
presidential  succession  when  near  fatal  or 
prolonged  Illnesses  have  struck  down  the 
President,  and  that  to  insure  an  orderly 
and  reeponsible  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
duties  vested  in  the  highest  executive  office 
of  our  National  Government;  and  thence  to 
instire  the  proper  discbarge  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
0/  Mississippi,  That  the  herein  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be.  and  the  aame  is  hereby 
ratified  and  approved: 

"  'ARTICUr  — 

"  Section  1.  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  be- 
come President. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Whenever  there  la  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
iball  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Housea  of  Congress. 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration 
that  he  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pyowers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  trans- 
mits to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  such  powers  and  duties  shall  be 
discharged  by  the  Vice  President  as  AcUng 
President. 

"  'Sec.  4.  Whenever  the  Vice  President  and 
the  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves  their  written  declaration  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  Vice  President 
•hall  Immediately  assume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  as  Acting  President. 

"  Thereafter,  when  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives his  written  declaration  that  no 
inability  exists,  he  shall  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office  unless  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  either  the  principal 
officers  of  the  execuUve  department  or  of 
such  other  body  as  the  Congrees  may  by  law 
^ovide.  transmit  within  four  days  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  their 
written  declaration  that  the  President  U  un- 
able to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
hw  office.  Thereupon.  Congreee  shall  decide 
ine  issue.  assembUng  within  forty-eight 
nours  for  that  purpose  if  not  In  session.  If 
the  Congress,  within  twenty-one  days  after 
Receipt  of  the  latter  written  declaration,  or. 
"  Congress  Is  not  In  session,  within  twenty- 
one  days  after  Congress  Is  required  to  as- 
^bie,  determines  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  that  the  President  is  unable  to  dla- 
charge  the  powers  and  duUee  of  his  office, 
ws   Vice   President   shall    continue   to   dis- 


charge the  same  as  Acting  President;  other- 
wise, the  President  shajl  resume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office;'  and  be  it  fttrther 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the   State   of   Mississippi   transmit   certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  SUtes, 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate.  February  3,  1966. 
"Carroll  Oabtin. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
March  10,  1966. 

"Gbat  Payne  Cobsar, 
"Actinff  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations : 

"Senate  Resolution  69 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  H.R.  11798.  the 
proposed  Federal  Interstate  Taxation  Act. 
which  was  Introduced  on  October  22.  1966; 
and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  purports 
to  simplify  the  responsibility  of  corporations 
doing  multi-State  business  in  meeting  tax 
obligations   due   the   respective   States;    and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  this  proposed 
legislation,  if  enacted,  would  require  State 
laws  to  conform  to  the  Federal  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  as  It  now  is  or  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time,  in  arriving  at  corporate 
taxable  income,  thereby  removing  from  the 
States  the  power  of  adjusting  taxable  bases; 
and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  place  the  interpretation,  reg- 
ulation, and  enforcement  of  the  uniform  ap- 
portionment formula  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  with  appeal  rights  to  the  Fed- 
eral Tax  Court,  thereby  removing  from  the 
States  the  responsibility  for  administration 
and  appeal;  and 

"Whereas  this  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  ert>de  State  revenue  bases  and 
opportunities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Haufaii.  at  its  budget 
session  of  1966,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii's  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  reject  and  defeat  H.R. 
11798.  the  proposed  Federal  Interstate  Tax- 
ation Act;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  ot  Representatives,  Congress  o' 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Hiram  L. 
FoNo  and  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inoute, 
U.S.  Senators  from  Hawaii,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and  the  Honor- 
able Patst  T.  Mink,  Members  of  Congress 
from  Hawaii." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"House  Resolution  351 
"Resolution   relative   to  the  Federal   appro- 
priation for  the  special  milk  program  for 
children  and  for  other  purposes 
"Whereas  the  proposed  Federal  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967   drasti- 
cally cuts  funds  for  the  special  milk  program 
for  children;  and 

"Whereas  these  reductions  in  funds  will 
greatly  reduce  this  program  in  many  schools; 
and 

"Whereas  this  program  is  beneficial  to  both 
children  and  farmers  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  educators,  nutritionists  and  farm- 
ers:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be. 


and  is,  memorialized  to  appropriate  not  less 
than  $110  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  not  less  than  $116  million 
for  the  fiscal  ye&r  ending  Jvme  30,  1968,  and 
not  less  than  $120  mlUion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  thereafter  for  the  special  mUk 
program  for  children:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secertary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Preeldent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Read  and  adopted  in  the  House,  February 
14,  1966. 

"Glenn  W.  Ellaro, 

"CJerfc," 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution 
"Joint    resolution    relative    to    the    national 

school  lunch  program  and  the  special  milk 

program 

"Whereas  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
Public  Law  79-396,  was  established  in  1946 
and  the  special  milk  program.  Public  Law  85- 
478,  was  established  by  (Congress  in  1954  to 
encourage  the  consumption  of  wholesome 
and  nutritional  foods  and  fiuld  milk  by  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  have  provided 
as  much  as  a  9-cent-per-lunch  reimburse- 
ment to  schools  in  addition  to  Section  32 
surplus  price-supported  food  donations  and 
enable  schools  generally  to  serve  a  one- 
half  or  one-third  quart  of  milk  to  a  child 
for  5  cents:  and 

"Whereas,  the  success  of  the  programs  is 
shown  by  the  fact  tliat  during  the  1964-65 
fiscal  year  more  than  18  million  children 
were  covered  by  the  national  school  lunch 
program;  and  in  California,  more  than  800,- 
000  type  A  limches  were  served  dally,  more 
than  1  million  cases  of  section  32  surplus 
commodities  valued  at  more  than  $18  mil- 
lion were  donated  to  schools;  and  more  than 
140  million  half-pint  equivalents  of  milk 
were  served.  In  addition  to  286  mlUlon  half- 
pint  equivalents  served  under  the  special 
milk  program:  and 

"Whereas,  during  the  past  several  years  re- 
imbursements for  lunches  have  declined  to 
4  cents,  stocks  of  surplus  oommoditiee  are 
becoming  exhausted  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  held  special  milk  program  funds 
to  $100  million  annually  on  a  national  basis, 
as  a  result  of  which  It  has  been  necessary  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
claims  for  reimbursement  submitted  by  par- 
ticipants in  order  to  keep  within  available 
funds:  and 

"Whereas,  beginning  February  1,  1966,  a 
10-percent  reduction  In  claims  has  been 
ordered  becatise  of  a  $3-mllllon  cut  in  the 
current  budget  appropriation  for  the  special 
milk  program:  and 

"Whereas,  the  President's  budget  request 
for  1967  has  cut  the  proposed  appropriation 
for  the  national  school  lunch  program  from 
$202  million  to  $183  million  and  for  the  spe- 
cial mUk  program  from  the  $103  million 
deemed  by  Congress  to  be  the  minimum 
needed  for  the  1965-66  fiscal  year  to  an  un- 
realistic $21  million,  cuts  wlilch  would  make 
It  financially  Impossible  for  many  schools 
currently  participating  in  these  programs  to 
continue  their  participation,  or  would  per- 
mit such  participation  only  at  such  reduced 
levels,  and  might  consequently  deprive  mil- 
lions of  children  of  low-Income  families  of 
the  only  basic  foods  they  receive  during  the 
schoolday:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully   memorializes    the    Preeldent    of    the 
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United  StAt^p.  the  Director  of  tbe  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  Congreaa  to  restore  the 
•3  million  cut  In  the  current  budget  for 
the  special  milk  program  and  to  tncreajM 
the  proposed  appropriations  In  the  1067 
budget  for  t£e  school  Iiincb  program  to  at 
least  the  existing  level  of  (302  million,  and. 
for  the  8i>eclal  milk  program  to  at  least  the 
existing  level  of  tlOS  milUon;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Reaolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  Congress  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  expanding  both  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  progranu.  and  to  re- 
plenishing and  expanding  stocks  of  surplus 
agricultural  oonunodltles  for  donation  to 
lunch  programs:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  Congress,  and  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget." 

A  joint  resoltnion  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Allalrs: 

"ASSBICBLT    JOTNT    RZSOLUTION    1 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  propoeed 
Allen  Camp  Dam  and  Reservoir 

"Whereas  It  has  been  propoeed  that  a  new 
unit  In  the  Central  Valley  project  be  con- 
structed, an  Allen  Camp  Dam  and  Reservoir 
In  Modoc  County  on  the  Pit  River  10  miles 
north  of  Lookout:  and 

"Whereas  this  huge  dam-reservolr-recrea- 
tlon  project  will  Involve  construction  of  a 
23-mlle  reservoir  backed  up  by  an  earthflll 
dam  129  feet  long  and  holding  about  190.000 
acre-feet  of  water,  which  will  provide  great 
flood  control  advantages  and  water  for  Irri- 
gation In  southwest  Modoc  and  northwest 
T  nnsen  Counties:  and 

"Whereas  In  addition  to  its  flood  control 
and  Irrigation  advantages,  the  project  will 
faclUUte  the  creation  of  a  Big  Valley  Na- 
UonaJ  WUdllfe  Refuge  on  7,000  acrcfl  erf  land 
noiw  In  private  ownership,  and  It  Is  planned 
that  »430,000  wlU  be  spent  InltlaUy  on  land 
and  facilities  for  recreation  purp>oses.  Includ- 
ing boating,  fishing,  swimming,  camping,  and 
picnicking:  and 

"Whereas  the  plans  for  this  much-needed 
project  are  now  being  reviewed  before  sub- 
mission to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  ultimate  submission  to  Congress  for 
authorization:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"RfsoliKd  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  state  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialises  the  appropriate  officials 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  approve  the 
proposed  Allen  Camp  Dam  and  Reservoir  and 
take  all  necessary  action  as  soon  as  possible 
In  order  that  ooostnKtlon  of  this  great  proj- 
ect may  be  begun  and  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  [xisslble  time:  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
Prasldent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
oif  Ute  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  CalifornU. 
State  Board  of  Education.  Sacramento.  Calif., 
favoring  an  Increased  appropriation  for  the 
national  school  lunch  program;  to  the  Com- 
oxlttss  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  BducaUon.  Sacramento,  Calif.. 
favoring  an  Increased  appropriation  for  the 
special  milk  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conservative 
Club  of  Tonkers,  N.T,  protesting  against  the 


formation  of  an  Atlantic  Union  constitution- 
al convention  relating  to  NATO;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rldgewood 
Unit  of  Republican  Women,  of  Rldgewood, 
KJ.,  favoring  the  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Moores- 
town.  N.J..  relating  to  more  equitable  meth- 
od of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kenneot  of  Masaachu- 
setU)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"RxsoLirrioN   ar   Ssnatk   or  Massachusxtts 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  refuse  to  enact  pro- 
posed legislation  relative  to  increases  in 
size  and  weight  of  packages  shipped  via 
the  U.S.  mall 

"Whereas  HH.  12367  Is  currently  pending 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  certain  Increases  In  weight  and 
slee  of  packages  shipped  via  the  UJS.  mail; 
and 

"Whereas  the  far-reaching  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  for 
employees  of  certain  express  companies  In 
the  Commonwealth,  the  cancellation  of  the 
construction  of  a  modern  express  terminal, 
and  the  cancellation  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
orders  for  automatlve  equipment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  refuse  to  enact  HJi.  12367, 
relative  to  increases  In  weight  and  size  of 
packages  shipped  via  the  U.S.  mall;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,  March  7,  1966. 
"Thomas  A.  Chaowick, 

"Clerk. 
"Att«st: 

"KxviN  H.  WHrrs. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


Bn.T.S  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were   Introduced,   n&d  the   first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  3125.  A   bin   for   th«   relief  of   Ding  Y. 
Tam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S  3126.  A  bill  to  provide  indenmlty  pay- 
ments to 'farmers  whose  agricultural  com- 
modities are  removed  from  the  commercial 
nuu-kets  because  such  conunodltles  contain 
residues  of  poisonous  chemicals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

8.3127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  first  controlled 
and  sustained  nuclear  reaction  by  man;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Peabson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho)  : 

8  3128.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
mamtaln  the  southwest  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CHtntCH  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  3129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
civilian  employees  of  the  U.3.  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Charleston.  S.C;  to  the  ConmiUtee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONET: 

8.3130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hershel 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  News,  of 
Lindsay.  Okla.;    and 

S.  3131.  A   blU   for   the  reUef  of  Alvln  P, 
Hanes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  K. 
Abrams.  on  behalf  of  Richard  K.  Abrams;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARRMAN: 

8.  3133.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Colbert 
County  Board  of  Education.  Colbert  County, 
Ala.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act;  and 

S.  3135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  Increase  from  4 
months  to  5  months  the  maximum  period  for 
which  a  child  may  be  out  of  school  between 
school  years  without  losing  his  status  as  a 
student  for  purposes  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkman  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3136.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  provision  of 
adequate,  economical  and  dependable  electric 
service  for  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  public  and  the  proper  and  timely  In- 
stallation and  use  of  the  products  of  advanc- 
ing technology  In  the  generation  or  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy;  to  the  ConMnlttee 
on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macitobon  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN : 

8  3137.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Hye  Huk 
Paeng:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MOSJDALE: 

8.  3138.  A  bill  to  authOTlze  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transportation, 
purchase,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  In  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  8CXJTT: 

8.  313«.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  community  action  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  DODD : 

8  3140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  selling  price  in 
the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;  to  th«  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  SERVICE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion  (S.   Res.   241)    making  changes  In 
the  membership  of  certain  standing  com- 
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mlttees  of  the  Senate,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  tOrave  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Manstield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

TO  CREATE  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  FILM  CLASSIFICATION 

Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  242)  to  create  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Film  Classification,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mrs.  Smith, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  bead- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXV  OF 
6TANDINQ  RULES  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  243)  amending  rule  XXV  of  the 
standing  rules  relative  to  meetings  of 
standing  committees  while  the  Senate  is 
in  session,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULES  HI  AND  IV 
OP  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  244)  amending  rules  HI  and  IV 
of  the  standing  rules  with  respect  to  the 
commencement  of  daily  sessions  and  the 
Journal,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  imder  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  VTH  OP 
STANDINO  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  245 )  amending  rule  vm  of  the 
standing  rules  relative  to  motions  for  the 
consideration  of  matters,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  auad 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS   TO   FARM- 
ERS IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  wUl  establish  permanent  provisions 
whereby  farmers  can  obtain  Indemnity 
payments  for  any  condemned  com- 
modity found  to  contain  residues  of 
pesticide  chemicals  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
oierit  and  where  the  reported  findings  of 
«uch  residues  are  the  result  of  no  fault 
Of  the  farmer  or  due  to  factors  beyond 
ms  control.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  1 
*««  to  permit  other  Senators  an  oppor- 
""uty  to  J<rfn  In  sponsoring  this  pro- 
Posed  legislation. 

CXII 424— Part  5 


Mr.  President,  chemical  pesticides  have 
become  an  absolutely  necessary  element 
in  the  production  of  food.  Because  of 
pesticides,  the  quantity  of  food  produced 
by  American  fanners  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Moreover,  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides by  the  farmer  means  that  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  is  able  to  buy  higher  qual- 
ity foods  and  at  lower  prices  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Although  pesticides  are  essential  to 
food  production  there  are  certain  poten- 
tial hazards  in  their  use.  Under  certain 
conditions  food  can  become  contami- 
nated with  chemical  residues  which 
could  have  possible  harmful  effects  when 
consumed. 

Because  of  this  the  production  and  ap- 
plication of  pesticides  is  carefully  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Government,  with 
the  objective  of  assuring  that  all  con- 
sumers can  enjoy  the  positive  benefits  of 
the  greater  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  pesticides. 

Not  only  is  the  production  and  appli- 
cation of  pesticides  carefully  regulated, 
but  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
carries  on  an  extensive  monitoring  to 
assure  that  no  contaminated  food  ever 
reaches  the  shelves  of  the  supermarket. 
If  such  residues  are  detected,  the  com- 
modity is  immediately  condemned. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  are 
rightfully  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  any  potential  hazard  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  no  adequate  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  the  individual  farmer 
against  the  great  economic  loss  of  hav- 
ing his  produce  confiscated  even  though 
the  suspected  contamination  occurred 
through  no  fault  whatsoever  of  the 
farmer  or  because  of  factors  totally  be- 
yond his  conti-ol. 

This  anomalous  situation  has  resulted 
several  times  in  great  economic  hardship 
to  individual  farmers.  Let  me  cite  some 
specific  examples  to  Illustrate  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  for  several  years  recommended  that 
certain  authorized  pesticides  be  used  in 
the  production  of  livestock  hay  for  dairy 
cattle.  One  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Food  smd  Drug  Administration  prohibits 
the  marketing  of  milk  containing  any 
pesticide  residue.  In  1364,  because  of 
new,  supersensitive  analytical  devices 
capable  of  detecting  the  most  minute 
pesticide  residue  traces.  Federal  Inspec- 
tors began  to  detect  traces  of  pesticide 
residue  In  milk  at  various  places.  Act- 
ing under  the  existing  rules  the  FDA  had 
no  choice  but  to  order  such  milk  to  be 
dumped.  In  these  cases  the  contamina- 
tion came  from  feeding  cows  hay  which 
h£ui  been  treated  according  to  USDA 
recommendations.  Thus,  all  of  a  sudden 
a  number  of  farmers  found  that  the  same 
milk  that  they  had  been  marketing  for 
some  time  was  now  condemned.  More- 
over, the  farmer  had  been  using  the  of- 
fending pesticide  in  accordance  with  the 
Instructions  and  recommendations  of 
USDA.  During  1964  and  1965  hundreds 
of  dairy  farmers  were  caught  In  this 
anomalous  position  and  as  a  consequence 
suffered  great  ecoiMmic  losses. 

To  illustrate  another  type  of  situation 
let  me  cite  a  concrete  case.   In  July  1965, 


a  very  good  dairyman  near  Lamed, 
Kans.,  was  found  to  have  sm  excessive 
amount  of  a  pesticide  residue  in  his 
milk  and  he,  therefore,  could  no  longer 
market  the  mUk  which  was  the  sole 
source  of  his  livelihood.  Now  this  par- 
ticular farmer  had  never  used  the  pesti- 
cide in  question,  and.  In  fact,  had  never 
sprayed  his  pastures  or  crops  with  any 
economic  poison.  How  the  milk  came 
to  be  contaminated  is  not  known  and 
probably  never  will  be,  but  this,  of  course, 
had  no  bearing  on  the  fact  that  his  milk 
had   to  be  removed   from   the   market. 

In  1963  a  shipment  of  spinach  was 
seized  by  the  FDA  after  Inspectors  re- 
ported that  the  spinach  contained  traces 
of  a  certain  pesticide  residue.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  the  pesticide  had 
never  been  applied  to  the  crop  or  even 
used  in  the  vicinity.  Upon  rechecking 
the  FDA  found  that  its  original  analysis 
had  been  in  error  and  that  the  spinach 
was  not  adulterated  after  all.  But  by 
this  time  the  spinach  had  spofled  and 
the  farmer  had  suffered  a  great  economic 
loss. 

These  few  examples  show  that  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  indUidual  farmers 
can  suffer  economic  losses  at  times  be- 
cause of  conflicting  (jovernment  reg- 
ulations, or  because  of  mistakes  made 
by  Government  scientists,  or  because  of 
other  factors  totally  beyond  his  control. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that 
this  situation  be  rectified.  The  bill  1  in- 
troduce today  Is  Intended  to  accomplish 
this. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taucaoge  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  bill  (S.  3126)  to  provide  indemnity 
payments  to  farmers  whose  agricultural 
commodities  are  removed  from  the  com- 
mercial markets  because  such  commodi- 
ties contain  residues  of  poisonous  chemi- 
cals registered  and  approved  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  siaa 
A  bill   to   provide   indemnity   payments   to 
farmers    whose    agricultural    oommodltles 
are  removed  from  the  commercial  markets 
because  such  commodities  contain  residues 
of  poisonous  chemicals  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Federal  Government 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    Is    authorized    to 
make  Indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market 
value,  to  any  farmer  who,  on  or  after  the 
date   of   enactment   of    this   Act,    has    been 
directed  by  Federal  or  State  ofllciala  to  re- 
move or  withhold  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity,   or    product    thereof,    from    commercial 
markets  because  such  commodity  or  product 
contained    residues   of   chemicals   registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time  of  such  use.     Such  In- 
demnity payments  shall  continue  to  any  such 
farmer  until  stich  time  as  he  is  permitted  to 
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Aispoat  of  «uch  commodity  or  product  on 
commercial  mArketa. 

S«c.  a.  Indemnity  p«ym«nts  th*ll  not  b« 
d«iil*d  «ny  farmer  under  tbU  Act  U  the 
■grleultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof, 
produced  by  such  farmer  wtu  contaminated 
(by  chemical  reeldueai  through  no  fault  of 
•uch  farmer:  but  no  farmer  shall  be  eligible 
for  such  payments  on  any  such  commodity, 
or  product  thereof,  removed  from  commercial 
markeu  If  he  failed  to  follow  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
use  of  the  offending  chemical  or  failed  to 
comply  with  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  thla  Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  AgrlcxUture  Is 
authorised  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  and  desirable  to 
f'TecUvely  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
AcX.. 

S*c.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  suiiu  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SPECIAL  SI  AMP  TO  COMMEMORATE 
THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST 
CONTROLLED  AND  SUSTAINED 
NUCLEAR  REACTION  BY  MAN 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  today 
I  introduce  proposed  legislation  which 
calls  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage 
suimp  commemorating  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  controlled  and  sustained 
nuclear  reaction  by  man. 

I  submit  this  bill  as  support  for  the 
Lssuance  of  such  a  stamp  which  Is  pres- 
ently under  conslderaUon  by  the  Post 
Office  Department's  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Comjnlttee.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  stamp  to  be  Issued  on  Decem- 
ber 2  1967,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
desikrn  could  follow  that  of  a  mosaic  cre- 
ated by  students  and  sUff  at  Kansas 
State  University's  Departments  of  Archl- 
tf-cture  and  Nuclear  Engineering.  This 
particular  mosaic  to  which  I  refer  Is 
mounted  on  the  concrete  shield  of  the 
new  TRIG  A  teaching  and  research  reac- 
tor at  Kansas  State  University.  It  Is  6  V^ 
feet  high  and  4  4  fe«t  wide,  contains 
nearly  lO.OOO  pieces  of  colored  glass,  with 
hands  of  supplication"  which  convey 
mankind's  hope  that  the  gift  of  nuclear 
er.ergy  will  be  used  wisely. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  others  who  will 
wish  to  add  their  support  to  the  issuance 
of  such  a  commemorative  stamp. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  <S.  3127)  to  provide  for  the 
iMu&nce  of  a  special  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
first  controlled  and  sustained  nuclear 
reaction  by  man,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


THE     SOUTHWEST     IDAHO     WATER 
DEVELOPBiiENT  PROJECT 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  new  opportunltle?. 
develop  arid  lands  In  southwestern 
Idaho,  produce  wildlife,  flood  control, 
power,  and  recreational  benefits,  and 
add  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
"ntlre  Pacific  Northwest.  My  colleague. 
ihf    Junior    Senator   from    Idaho    (R|r. 


JoROANl,  Joins  me  in  cosponaorlng  this 
proposal. 

Seldom  does  a  proposal  for  new  de- 
velopment reach  so  many  public  needs 
as  does  the  southwestern  Idaho  water 
development  project. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with 
dwindling  food  surpluses  and  growing 
national  and  International  food  require- 
ments, the  southwest  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project  will,  upon  its  final  com- 
pletion, open  for  cultivation  nearly  a 
half-million  acres  of  vacant  desert  land. 
It  will  also  bring  supplemental  water  to 
more  than  60,000  acres  of  farmland  now 
under  cultivation,  but  without  adequate 
water  supply.  It  will  assure  the  cities 
and  towns  within  the  project  area  of 
needed  water  to  turn  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry and  meet  growing  domestic  re- 
quirements. At  the  reservoirs  to  be  con- 
structed, the  project  will  add  the  places 
for  outdoor  recreation,  thus  helping  to 
meet  the  burgeoning  demand  for  fishing, 
swimming,  and  water  sports  of  our  fast- 
growing  population. 

With  our  population  growth  expected 
to  reach  350  million  by  the  end  of  tills 
century — just  34  brief  years  away — there 
Is  an  obvious  need  for  getting  on  with 
comprehensive  development  projects  of 
this  kind.  Our  best  forecasters  tell  us 
that,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  this 
country  will  be  facing  a  "land  deficit." 
that  Is  to  say.  there  are  not  enough 
arable  acres  under  production  today  to 
furnish  the  foodstuffs  that  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  greatly  expanded  population 
four  decades  hence.  Not  only  are  there 
not  enough  acres  available  today,  but 
without  further  reclamation  work  nearly 
25  million  acres  now  imder  cultivation 
win  have  been  lost  to  urbanization  as 
the  Nation's  growing  cities  spread  ever 
wider  upon  the  face  of  the  land. 

We  cannot  wait  until  that  time  is  upon 
us  to  meet  the  emergencies.  Then  it 
will  be  too  late.  Wise  planning  today, 
as  envisioned  by  this  project,  storing  and 
diverting  the  abundant  waters  of  Idaho 
near  their  source  and  spreading  them 
upon  arid  lands  close  by.  Is  not  a  matter 
of  simple  ambition  on  the  part  of  Ida- 
hoans — it  is  a  matter  of  utmost  concern 
to  the  CTitire  Nation. 

This  Is  the  objective  we  seek  to  serve 
In  asking  congressional  authorization  for 
the  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project. 

It  embraces  under  a  single  concept, 
several  well -developed  and  already  stud- 
led  plans  for  utilizing  the  unappropri- 
ated waters  of  the  Snake  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  11  southwestern  Idaho 
counties.  It  taps  this  rich  potential  at 
a  series  of  key  points,  utilizing  every  tool 
of  the  reclamatlonisfs  trade. 

A  series  of  dams,  some  already  built 
and  others  to  be  constructed,  will  provide 
needed  storage,  while  diversion  tunnels 
at  three  sites  will  funnel  the  waters  to 
the  reservoirs  In  the  system.  Balanced 
usage  and  Integrated  development  are 
the  bywords  of  the  proposal.  Through 
a  system  of  diversion  works,  water  will 
be  channeled  from  surplus  mountain 
torrents  in  the  Garden  Valley  division,  to 
Irrigated  lands  in  the  Boise  Valley,  and 
to  yet-unopened  desert  lands  south  of  the 
Snake  River  in  the  Mountain  Home  and 


Bruneau  divisions  of  the  project.  In  the 
course  of  harnessing  these  surplus 
waters,  additional  benefits  will  accrue  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  greatly  ex- 
panded recreational  facilities  and  elec- 
tric power  generation.  The  principal 
power  source  for  the  project  will  be  in 
the  Otuxlen  Valley  division  where  the 
brimming  waters  of  the  Payette  River, 
which  have  spilled  and  flooded  over 
downstream  farmlands  and  communities 
in  past  years,  will  be  harnessed  to  gen- 
erate 368,600  kilowatts  of  electricity  at 
two  powerplants.  At  the  Ouffey  Dam 
In  the  Mountain  Home  division,  another 
85,000  kUowatts  of  power  will  be  pro- 
duced, which  will  turn  mighty  pumps  to 
suck  the  waters  up  from  the  canyon  of 
the  Snake  River  and  turn  them  out  upon 
the  fertile  but  thirsty  desert. 

However,  Irrigation  is  Just  one  aspect 
of  the  overall  project.  I  stated  a  few 
moments  ago  that  serious  floods  have 
swamped  the  lower  Payette  drainages  In 
recent  years.  Providing  effective  flood 
control  to  prevent  needless  destruction 
of  already  developed  farmlands  and 
damage  to  the  downstream  communities 
in  the  drainage  basins,  is  another  goal 
of  the  project. 

As  these  wasting  waters  are  brought 
into  use  through  the  network  of  dams 
and  reservoirs,  extensive  new  recrea- 
tional opportunities  will  be  created,  new 
sources  of  relaxation  and  outdoor  activ- 
ity for  many  additional  thousands  of  va- 
cationers seeking  relief  from  the  grow- 
ing pressures  of  metropolitan  living 
Opening  new  lands  to  farming  means 
the  development  of  wildlife  cover  and 
habitat  for  game  birds  and  animals. 
Water  quality  control  and  creation  of 
manmade  lakes  will  greatly  enhance 
fishing  resources. 

Growth  breeds  growth.  As  the  agri- 
cultural base  broadens,  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  project  area  will  expand  to 
supply  the  services  and,  in  turn,  will  re- 
quire new  and  assured  water  supplies  for 
municipal  use.  The  southwest  Idaho 
water  development  project  will  furnish 
that  assurance  and  the  city  of  Mountain 
Home  has  already  committed  Itself  to 
purchase  a  share  of  the  water  when  avail- 
able. Water  quaUty  Is  equally  Impor- 
tant. By  regulation  of  flow,  quality  can 
be  achieved. 

Specifically,  the  southwest  Idaho 
water  development  project  bill  asks  im- 
mediate authorization  of  the  Mountain 
Home  division.  Including  the  Guffey  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  the  Long  Tom  diver- 
sion tuimel  and  Hlllcrest  unit.  It  also 
seeks  Immediate  authorization  of  that 
portion  of  the  Garden  Valley  division 
which  Includes  the  Garden  Valley  Dam. 
Reservoir,  and  related  power  facilities 
It  calls  for  accelerated  studies  on  the 
Weiser  and  Bruneau  division  and  sets  a 
time  limit  for  completion  of  studies  on 
the  remainder  of  the  Garden  Valley 
division. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  In  every  division  of  this  proj- 
ect, all  existing  water  rights  are  com- 
pletely protected  and  that.  In  any  ex- 
change of  use  that  may  be  contemplated. 
no  basic  water  rights  will  be  altered  or 
impaired. 
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It  is  our  hope  to  hold  hearings  both  In 
Wa.shlngton  and  in  the  fleld,  this  year. 
At  that  time,  any  questions  as  to  water 
diversion  limits,  or  other  spelled  out  as- 
surances as  to  protection  of  existing 
water  rights,  and  related  matters,  will 
be  fully  and  carefully  explored. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  proposal  lias  re- 
ceived as  much  general  support  as  has 
the  southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project.  Although  it  had  not  yet  come 
before  the  Congress,  the  proposed  proj- 
ect has  already  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  and 
the  State's  principal  water  policy  agency, 
the  Idaho  Water  Resources  Board. 
House  Joint  Memorial  7.  enacted  by 
the  2d  extraordinary  session  of  the  38th 
session  of  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  on 
March  7. 1966,  says  in  part: 

We.  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
do  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  concept  of  the 
southwest  Idaho  water  development  project 
as  supp>orted  by  the  entire  congressional 
delegation  from  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Additionally,  the  project  has  received 
equally  enthusiastic  support  from  public 
and  private  organizaUons  and  individ- 
uals throughout  the  State.  Farmers, 
ranchers,  conservationists  and  leaders  of 
business  and  industry,  all  recognize  the 
need  for  balanced  and  integrated  de- 
velopment of  our  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources. They  acknowledge  the  need  to 
create  a  single  hydrologically  acceptable 
program  for  the  use  of  these  resources. 

The  costs  of  construction  will  be  re- 
paid from  numerous  sources.  While 
irrigators  will  pay  a  substantial  share 
of  the  overall  costs,  a  part  will  be  charged 
to  recreational  benefits,  to  municipal 
and  industrial  users,  and  to  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits.  A  substantial  share  of  the 
costs  would  be  covered  by  a  project  basin 
account  against  Federal  power-produc- 
ing sources.  Idaho  water  provides  a 
sizable  share  of  the  flow  energizing  the 
Columbia  River  Federal  power  system. 
The  Snake  River  enters  Idaho  with  an 
annual  flow  of  4  million  acre-feet  at  our 
eastern  border.  When  the  Snake  leaves 
Idaho  and  crosses  Into  Oregon  and  Wash- 
Ington  to  join  with  the  Columbia  River, 
it  is  carrying  an  annual  flow  of  38  million 
acre-feet — more  than  a  ninefold  In- 
crease in  its  passage  through  Idaho.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  both  just  and  necessary 
that  a  subsantial  share  of  the  overall 
project  costs  be  repaid  through  surplus 
power  revenues  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  I  enn  asking 
the  Senate  to  consider  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  well -developed  plans 
that  has  ever  been  presented  for  the 
multipurposed  uhlization  of  a  great  nat- 
ural resource.  It  will  extend  its  benefits 
not  only  to  the  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  persons  living  in  the  11  counties 
Jn  which  the  project  is  located,  but  it  will 
have  dramatic  effects  upon  tlie  long- 
range  economy  and  well-being  of  the  en- 
tire Northwest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bUl,  together  with  the 
memorial  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  In  sup- 
port of  it,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RecoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
*iu  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorial  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3128)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  southwest 
Idaho  water  develoiHnent  project,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Church  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordam  of 
Idaho),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso,  as  follows: 

S.  3128 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoti3e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  provide  tor  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  Snake  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries In  southwestern  Idaho  for  the  pur- 
poses, among  others,  of  furnishing  water  for 
Irrigation  and  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
purposes,  controlling  floods,  controlling  water 
quality,  producing  and  transmitting  hydro- 
electric power,  conserving  and  developing  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388)  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) ,  Is  hereby  authorized — 

GABOEK    VALLET    DmslON 

(a)  To  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Garden  Valley  division  of  the  project, 
providing  a  supply  of  Irrigation  water  to  ap- 
proximately 165.000  acres  of  land.  The 
principal  features  of  the  division  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Garden  Valley  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  South  Pork  of  the  Payette,  and  other 
dams,  reservoirs,  powerplants.  transmission 
facilities  and  appurtenant  facilities:  Pro- 
vided, That  construction  of  the  Garden 
Valley  division,  excepting  the  Garden  Valley 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  related  power  facili- 
ties, shall  not  be  undertaken  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  submitted  his  report  and  finding 
of  feaalblUty  on  thla  division  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress;  and 

MOUNTAIN     ROICB     DIVISION 

(b)  To  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Mountain  Home  Division  of  the  project, 
consisting  of  the  Guffey.  Long  Tom,  and 
Hlllcrest  units,  and  providing  a  supply  of 
Irrigation  water  to  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  acres  of  land. 
The  principal  features  of  the  division  shall 
consist  of  the  Guffey  Dam,  Reservoir,  and 
powerplant,  the  Long  Tom  diversion  dam, 
and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canyon  Creek  di- 
version dams,  together  with  reservoirs,  trans- 
mission facilities  and  appurtenant  facilities; 
and 

WEISER    KIVES    DIVISION 

(c)  To  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Weiser  River  division  of  the  project,  pro- 
viding a  supply  of  Irrigation  water  to  ap- 
proximately sixteen  thousand.  Ave  hundred 
acres  of  land.  The  principal  features  of  the 
division  shall  consist  of  a  diversion  dam  on 
the  West  Pork  of  the  Weiser  River,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  exlsUng  Lost  Valley  reservoir, 
other  diversion  dams,  reservoirs,  canals,  and 
pumping  plants  and  appurtenant  facilities: 
Provided,  That  construction  of  the  Weiser 
River  division  shall  not  be  undertaken  until 
the  Secretary  has  submitted  his  report  and 
finding  of  feasibility  on  this  division  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress:  and 

BKUNEAD     DIVISION 

(d)  To  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Bruneau  division.  Including  the  Wlcka- 
honey  unit,  of  the  project,  providing  a  sup- 
ply of  irrigation  water  to  approximately 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of 
land.    The  principal  features  of  the  division 


■haU  consist  of  Grindstone  Butte  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  Deadman  Creek.  Clear  Lakes 
Dam  and  ReMrvoir  on  the  Snake  River,  other 
diversion  dams,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  pump- 
ing plants  and  appurtenant  faclUtlee:  Pro- 
vided.  That  construction  of  the  Bruneau  di- 
vision BhaU  not  be  undertaken  untu  the 
Secretary  has  submitted  his  report  and  find- 
ing of  feasibility  on  tills  division  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  contained  in  section 
1(d)  of  this  Act  shall  constitute  the  author- 
ity required  under  Public  Law  8&-72  to  Initi- 
ate the  feaalbUlty  studies  of  the  Bruneau 
division  of  the  southwest  Idaho  water  de- 
velopment project  in  the  Snake  River  Basin 
In  Twin  Palls.  Klmore.  and  Owyhee  Counties, 
Idaho.  Including  the  Wlckahoney  unit. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  Investigations  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  expedite  completion  of  feasibility  re- 
ports on  the  Garden  Valley,  Weiser  River  and 
Bruneau  divisions  of  the  eouthwest  Idaho 
water  development  project,  and  shall  submit 
the  feasibility  report  of  the  Garden  Valley 
division  to  the  Congress  by  January  1,  1969. 
The  exchange  of  water  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  project  authorteed  by 
this  Act  shall  in  no  way  Jeopardise,  diminish, 
or  otherwise  alter  contractual  rights  and 
obligations  now  in  existence. 

Sec.  4.  The  period  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  section  9  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939,  as  amended,  for  repayment  of 
construction  costs  properly  allocable  to  any 
block  of  lands  and  assigned  to  be  repaid  by 
the  irrigators  may  be  extended  fifty  years,  ex- 
clusive of  a  development  period,  from  the 
time  water  is  first  delivered  to  that  block, 
or  as  near  that  number  of  years  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  adoption  and  operation  of  a 
repayment  formula  as  therein  provided. 
Power  and  energy  for  ojjeratlon  of  project 
pumping  and  other  electrical  facilities  shall 
be  supplied  from  the  project  power  facilities 
and  from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system  at  charges  to  the  water  users  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  Costs  allocated  to 
Irrigation  in  excess  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  Irrigators  to  repay  within  a 
fifty-year  period  shall  be  returned  to  the 
reclamation  fund  from  revenues  derived  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  disposition  of  power 
marketed  through  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  as 
part  of  the  project,  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  or  otherwise  provide  for  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  facilities,  to  acquire  or  other- 
wise make  avaUable  such  adjacent  lands  or 
interests  therein  as  are  necessary  for  public 
outdoor  recreation  of  flsh  and  wildlife  use, 
and  to  provide  for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  project  lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas 
In  a  manner  coordinated  with  the  other  proj- 
ect purposes. 

Sec.  6.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  Interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction is  initiated,  on  the  basts  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able the  public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue. 

Ssc.  7.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  users  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  If  the  total  supply  of  mich  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  vlilcb  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  marketed 
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is  in  eze«M  of  the  normal  supply  aa  defined  In 
secUoQ  801(b)(1)  of  the  AgrlctUtiir&l  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unleea  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase 
:n  production  of  such  commodity  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  secxuity. 

Sic  8  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
ippr  spr'.ated  such  sunvs  as  are  neceeaary  to 
CAiry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  9  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
Southwest  Idaho  Water  Development  Proj- 
ect Act  Of  196«. 

HouBi   Jonrr   Mxmorial   7 
Joint   memorial   to  the  Honorable  Senators 

PaANK    Cbttsch   and   Lkn   B.    Joriiam   and 

the  Honorable  Representatives  Compton  I. 

WHrrc  and  Gioaos  Hanskk 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that 

W.'iereas  In  order  to  provide  for  the  com- 
preheusive  development  of  the  Snake  Blver 
la  Idaho  for  the  purposes,  among  other,  of 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  Snake  River  and 
;*-s  tributaries,  fumlBhlng  water  for  Irrlga- 
cion  and  for  municipal  and  Industrial  pxir- 
poses.  ccQtrolling  floods,  controlling  water 
quality,  producing  and  distributing  hydro- 
electric power,  conserving  and  developing 
ash  and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities,  and  for  other 
purpoaas,  the  southwest  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project  Is  being  proposed  to  promote 
the  development,  whether  by  private  effort 
or  by  recUma'.lon  projects,  of  the  Mountain 
Home  div'.si  in.  the  Garden  Valley  division, 
the  Weiser  River  division,  and  the  Wlcka- 
hon#y  and  Brur.eau  division,  as  outlined  In 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposal,  and 
other  projects,  such  as  supplemental  water 
for  the  Salmon  Falls  tracts,  that  might  fall 
within  the  area;  and 

Whereas  ovir  congressional  delegation  has 
advised  us  that  united  support  from  the  State 
of  Idaho  la  necessary  to  their  efforts  In  pur 
National  Capitol;  and 

Whereas  time  Is  perhaps  short  for  tli« 
St-ite  'l  Idaho  to  start  using  her  waters: 
Now    therefore,  be  It 

R<^3olved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  13th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session.  That  we,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  do  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  concept  of  the  south- 
west IdahilNjf^ter  development  project  as 
«upporte<l  by^|c  entire  congressional  delega- 
tion from  theBtate  of  Idaho;  and  be  It 
further 

ResoU'ed.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
S-.Aie  Df  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  Senators  F«ank  CHTjacH 
and  Lin  B.  Josaan,  and  Representatives 
CoMPTo.v  I  WHmi  and  O«o«o«  Hansm*,  con- 
gressional Jelegatee  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Poflsed  he  house  on  the  38th  day  of  Peb- 
ruary  .jtie 

Pm    T     CXNAaXTTBA. 

Speafcer  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 
Passed  the  senate  on  the  3d  day  of  March 

W.  E.  DurvLOw, 
Pretident  of  the  Senate. 
Attert: 

Dbtdkn  M.  Hilix. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 

Mr  J-  R DA. V  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  uxlay  to  Join  with  my  dls- 
tir.jfuished  colleague,  Senator  Chttrch,  In 
plactnK  tK^fore  this  body  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  con- 
stxuct,  operate  a:  d  naalntaln  the  south- 
west Idaiio  Aater  development  project 
which  Uiciudes  four  divisions,  the  Moun- 
Ul:i  Home  division,  the  Garden  Vadley 
division,  the  Welaer  River  division^  and 


the  Bruneau  division.  This  project  truly 
represents  full  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  a  major  segment  of  the  Snake 
River  in  my  State. 

The  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  encompasses  the  water, 
land,  and  related  resources  of  the  Snake 
River  Basin  In  southwestern  Idaho  from 
Bliss  downstream  to  and  Including  the 
Welser  River  Basin.  This  multipurpose 
project  of  interrelated  units  and  divisions 
win  provide  irrigation,  power  generation, 
recreation  enhancement,  fish  and  wild- 
life hablt'\t  improvement,  flood  control, 
water  quality  control,  and  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply  needs.  The  units 
of  this  project  will  be  Integrated  with 
the  Boise  project  thus  enhancing  exist- 
ing water  development. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  political 
unanimity  on  the  southwest  Idaho  water 
development  project  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  all  members  of  Idaho's  con- 
gressional delegation  are  Joined  In  spon- 
soring this  measure. 

I  have  stated  often  that  development 
of  land  and  water  resources  should  not 
be  a  political  matter.  The  best  Interests 
of  Idaho  and  the  Nation  require  biparti- 
san cooperation  In  resource  development 
planning.  I  have  stated  on  many  occa- 
sions that  I  will  actively  support  every 
sound,  comprehensive  water  resource  de- 
velopment project  regardless  of  who 
makes  the  original  proposal.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  Idaho  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  in  sponsoring  this  proj- 
ect. I  am  also  pleased  that  they  have 
incorporated  In  the  bill  my  suggestions 
for  expanding  this  project  to  make  it  a 
truly  comprehensive  southwest  Idaho 
water  development  project  by  including 
the  Bruneau  division  for  providing  water 
to  irrigate  those  lands  in  southwest 
Idaho  south  of  the  Snake  River. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
CHTmcH,  has  given  his  support  to  a 
similar  water  resource  development  pro- 
gram for  southeast  Idaho  which  was  re- 
cently proposed  by  Idaho's  Second  Dis- 
trict Congressman  George  Hansen  and 
myself.  In  his  announcement  of  support 
my  colleague  outlined  some  suggestions 
for  improving  this  southeast  Idaho  water 
development  plan.  I  assure  him  that  his 
suggestions  are  welcome  and  will  be  used 
to  improve  our  southeast  Idaho  water 
development  project.  His  support  Is 
most  welcome. 

The  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  we  are  introducing  here  to- 
day and  the  companion  measure  for 
southeast  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect which  will  be  soon  Introduced  rep- 
resent a  new  era  of  farslghted,  compre- 
hensive planning  for  development  of 
Idaho's  water  resources.  In  this  time  of 
national  concern  over  water  needs,  we 
have  moved  none  too  early  Into  this  new 
era. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Department  of  Interior  dis- 
closes that  imder  full  future  reclamation 
development,  Idaho's  great  Snake  River 
Basin  will  be  a  region  of  water  shortage 
rather  than  one  of  surplus.  This  study 
supports  my  own  conclusions.  Over  the 
years  both  as  Governor  of  Idaho  and  now 
as  one  of  Idaho's  U.S.  Senators,  I  have 
said   reiieatedly   that  Idaho   has   more 


thirsty  acres  to  reclaim  than  the  avail- 
able water  supply  can  satisfy. 

I  have  always  believed  that  this  gen- 
eration's responsibility  to  future  genera- 
tions makes  it  Imperative  that  we  pass 
on  to  them  these  great  national  re- 
sources of  land  and  water  as  good  or  bet- 
ter than  they  came  to  us.  Wise  multi- 
purpose use  and  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  Idaho's 
Snake  River  will  do  much  to  meet  our 
responsibility  in  this  field. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  bil- 
lion persons  who  have  entered  the  world 
since  1940,  agricultural  production  must 
rise.  Agriculture  can  keep  up  with  the 
demands  of  new  population,  but  not  with- 
out greater  efforts  to  increase  efficiency 
tmd  to  expand  Into  undeveloped  regions 
Agricultural  production  can  advance 
In  two  ways.  One  is  to  use  more  acres  of 
potential  arable  land.  The  other  is  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  utilization  of 
the  land  now  farmed.  Expanding  irriga- 
tion may  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  ex- 
tend crop  acreage;  it  may  be  the  most 
productive  of  all  possible  Improvements 
on  present  cropland. 

Water  is  the  key.  It  makes  possible 
the  full  use  of  technology  farmings 
the  proper  applications  of  fertilizers, 
suitable  crop  rotations,  the  best  of 
adopted  varieties  and  so  forth. 

The  reclamation  program  of  the 
U.6.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  60  years 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  West. 

Its  continuing  work  Is  vital  to  the 
growth  of  western  Irrigation  agriculture 
The  necessity  for  full  multipurpose  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources  to  in- 
clude recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  flood 
control,  and  such  needs  is  restricting 
private  expansion  of  irrigation. 

At  this  point  let  me  digress  a  moment 
to  make  clear  that  private  development 
of  land  and  water  resources  should  be 
encouraged  in  areas  where  such  develop- 
ment is  still  ix)ssible  and  will  not  inter- 
fere with  full  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
an  area.  Such  private  initiative  will 
conserve  Government  funds  for  other 
projects  that  are  not  conducive  to 
private  development  either  because  of 
their  size  or  location. 

By  and  large,  however,  easily  achieved 
irrigation  projects  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Yet  new  project  starts  are  needed 
even  more  than  before  as  we  look  to 
the  future  at  the  demands  for  food  and 
fiber  which  the  world's  burgeoning  popu- 
lation Is  making  on  every  acre  of  land 
still  available  to  produce  crops. 

Reclamation  projects  from  1906 
through  1962  produced  a  gross  farm 
value  of  all  farm  crops  amounting  to 
$18.9  billion.  That  is  five  times  the  cost 
of  all  reclamation  projects  including 
both  Irrigation  and  nonirrlgation  fea- 
tures, such  as  hydropower,  flood  control, 
recreation,  and  murdcipal  water  supply 
Our  stewardship  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources  lies  in  putting  these  resources 
to  the  highest  possible  use.  The  south- 
west Idaho  water  development  project 
and  its  "soon  to  be  prepared"  compan- 
ion, the  southeast  water  development 
project,  meet  this  obligation  well.  In 
Idaho  we  presently  have  about  3  mil- 
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lion  acres  of  land  imder  irrigation  with 
another  IVa  to  2  million  acres  yet  to  be 
irrigated. 

Mr.  President.  Idaho  is  ready  to  move 
ahead  with  its  water  resource  develop- 
ment. However,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  achieve  Idaho's  enormous  develop- 
mental potential.  I  sun  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  my  colleagues.  Senator 
CHtJRCH,  Congressman  Compton  White, 
and  Congressman  George  Hansen  in 
launching  efforts  to  get  this  effort  mov- 
ing with  the  introduction  of  legislation 
to  authorize  the  southwest  Idaho  water 
development  project. 

The  reaction  to  this  project  is  general- 
ly favorable,  but  we  know  that  pene- 
trating analysis  will  suggest  changes  for 
improving  this  bill  as  it  will  for  our 
companion  bill,  the  southeast  Idaho  wa- 
ter development  project.  I  am  desirous 
of  having  public  hearings  conducted  in 
Idaho  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior to  get  the  benefit  of  all  think- 
ing on  these  projects  before  the  com- 
mittee members  who  will  act  on  the 
measures. 

Already,  we  have  received  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation to  write  into  this  legisla- 
tion language  providing  for  an  adjudica- 
tion of  existing  rights  to  the  use  of  wa- 
ter from  the  Payette  River  and  stipulat- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  provide  adequate  capacity  in  the 
project  works  to  assure  that  the  exist- 
ing water  entitlements  can  be  met  dur- 
ing each  irrigation  season.  We  can.  I 
believe,  better  determine  the  precise 
language  needed  in  taking  this  and  oth- 
er recommendations  Into  account  after 
hearings  are  held. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
«ent  to  have  House  Joint  Memorial 
7  and  Senate  Joint  Memorial  1,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  addressed  to  Secre- 
tary UdaU  by  Congressman  Hansen  and 
myself,  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolutions  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  I 
Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled,  the  Honor- 
sble  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  Agriculture 
We.  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
owte   of    Idaho,    assembled    In    the    3d    ex- 
traordinary session  of  the  38th  session  there- 
of, do  respectfully  represent  that; 

Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  has  an  abun- 
a»nce  of  fertile  virgin  land  which,  with  the 
«Ppllcatlon  of  water  that  Is  available  can  be 
»Jied  upon  to  help  feed  the  growing  popu- 
laiion  and  the  hungry  people  of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  and  oommlttees 
w  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
recopxized  these  facts  and  are  presently 
"orltlng  on  legislation  to  create  what  Is 
wown  as  the  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
"aent  project;  and 

Whereas  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  and 
rommend  the  concept  of  said  proposed  proj- 

Whereaa  we  also  believe  the  State  of  Idaho 
«ouid  enlarge  the  concept  of  comprehensive 
«velopment  of  the  Snake  River  and  Its  trlb- 
"wnes  as  set  forth  In  the  proposed  draft  of 


the  southwest  Idaho  water  development  proj- 
ect legislation  to  Include  an  emphaUc  dec- 
laration that  the  proper  development  of  all 
water  projects  must  recognize  fully  the  uUU- 
eatlon  of  upstream  projects  to  beneficially 
apply  the  water  to  projects  upstream,  and 
the  return  flow  of  those  waters  applied  for  re- 
use In  projects  downstream  throughout  the 
State  of  Idaho;  and  that  any  legislation  must 
Include  Ironclad  guarantees  that  no  waters 
shall  be  removed  from  the  basin  of  its  origin 
for  any  purpose  «t  any  other  place  unless 
such  waters  are  surplus  to  any  and  all  pres- 
ent and  futxire  uses  within  the  basin.  In- 
cluding domestic,  agricultural,  mining,  and 
Indiistrlal  uses:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  State  of  Idaho  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring).  That 
we  request  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  engage  in  a  study  to  pre- 
pare and  complete  feasibility  reports  fund, 
and/or  take  whatever  action  is  appropriate, 
and  authorize  as  a  unit  project  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  Snake  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries, imder  the  concept  of  full  utilization 
of    upstream    development   In    projects   like 
Lower  Teton,  Lynn  Crandall  Dam,  Rlrle  flood 
control  dam,  Blackfoot  Dam  raising  and  re- 
faclng,  American  Palls  replacement.  Jackson 
Lake  replacement  (five  smaller  dams  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming),  Snake  River  Plains  re- 
charge,   Salmon   Palls    project.    Raft   Rtver- 
Oakley  diversion,   and   the  recharge  of  the 
downstream  by  return  flow  from  such  proj- 
ects for  downstream  development  of  those 
projects  specified  In  the  southwest  Idaho  wa- 
ter development  project  and  others  that  may 
be  feasible  for  the  complete  development  of 
the  Snake  River  and  Its  tributaries;  we  fur- 
ther urge  the  Immediate  funding  and  con- 
struction of  the  Lower  Teton  Dam;  that  the 
foregoing  shaU  be  done  without  obstructing 
or  delaying  the  southwest  Idaho  water  de- 
velopment   project    legislation;    and    be    It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Whereas  time  Is  perhaps  short  for  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  start  using  her  waters-  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session.  That  we  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  do  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  concept  of  the  south- 
west Idaho  water  development  project  as 
supported  by  the  entire  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Idaho;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  hereby  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  Senators  Prank  Chttrch 
and  Lkn  b.  Jordan,  and  Representatives 
CoMPTON  I.  White  and  Georce  Hansen,  con- 
gressional delegates  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Passed  the  house  on  the  28th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

Pete  T.  Cknarrusa. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Passed  the  senate  on  the  2d  day  of  March 
1966. 

W.  E.  Drkvlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Drtdxn  M.  HiLxm, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


House  Joint  Memorial  7 
Joint   memorial   to   the   Honorable   Senators 
Prank   Chttrch   and  Lkn  b.   Jordan   and 
the  Honorable  Representatives  Compton  I. 
White   and  George  Hansen 

We.   your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the   State   of   Idaho,    respectfully   represent 

Whereas  in  order  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  Snake  River 
In  Idaho  for  the  purposes,  among  other,  of 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  Snake  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  furnishing  water  for  Irriga- 
tion and  for  municipal  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses, controlling  floods,  controlling  water 
quality,  producing  and  distributing  hydro- 
electric power,  conserving  and  developing  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  enhancing  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses the  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  Is  being  proposed  to  promote  the 
development,  whether  by  private  effort  or  by 
reclamation  projects,  of  the  Mountain  Home 
division,  the  Garden  Valley  division,  the 
Welser  River  division  and  the  Wlckahoney 
and  Bruneau  division,  as  outlined  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  proposal,  and  other 
projects,  such  as  supplemental  water  for  the 
Salmon  Palls  tracts,  that  might  faU  wlthm 
the  area;  and 

Whereas  our  congressional  delegation  has 
advised  us  that  united  support  from  the  State 
of  Idaho  Is  necessary  to  their  efforts  in  our 
National  Capitol;  and 


March  1,  1B66. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart  :  This  letter  is  written 
to  thank  you  for  the  fine  cooperation  your 
Department  has  provided  In  studies  and  re- 
search on  various  Idaho  projects  and  to 
formaUze  the  request  for  further  studies 
which  we  think  are  timely  and  warranted. 
We  have  already  expressed  to  you  the  keen 
disappointment  In  our  State  over  the  fact 
that  the  flscal  1967  budget  provided  no  con- 
struction funds  for  either  the  Rlrle  project 
or  lower  Teton.  These  two  authorized 
projects  will  provide  great  multipurpose 
beneflts.  are  economically  sound  with  very 
favorable  beneflt-to-coet  ratios  and  should 
have  first  priority  of  new  starts  In  Idaho. 
We  know  your  Department  cannot  prevail 
over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  these  projects  before 
any  committee  or  bureau  and  we  earnestly 
solicit  your  help  in  this  matter. 

Director  Harold  Nelson  and  his  staff  have 
been  cooperative  and  constructive  In  help- 
ing us  put  together  the  several  divisions  that 
will  constitute  the  southwest  Idaho  develop- 
ment project.  We  have  submitted  a  tenta- 
tive bin  of  authorization  to  the  people  of 
Idaho  for  review  and  discussion.  The  reac- 
tion generally  is  very  favorable  but  we  know 
that  penetrating  analysis  will  suggest 
changes  for  Improving  the  bill.  Processing 
of  applications  for  desert  land  entries  should 
not  be  held  up  by  reason  of  discussion  on  the 
overall  development. 

Discussion  of  the  southwest  Idaho  project 
has  served  to  stimulate  Interest  In  other 
areas  where  studies  have  been  made  In  vary- 
ing degrees  of  intensity.  We  beUeve  that 
a  similar  package  should  be  assembled  for 
southeastern  Idaho. 

As  you  know  vast  blocks  of  land  south  of 
the  Snake  River  have  been  watered  by  In- 
adequate surface  and  pump>ed  water.  These 
lands  need  supplemental  water.  This  area 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  the  Salmon 
Palls.  Raft  River,  and  Oakley  Pan  divisions. 
Possible  sources  of  supplemental  water  are: 
(1)  Snake  River  fiood  waters  stored  in  the 
wet  years  for  use  In  dry  years.  (2)  Provide 
pumped  water  in  exchange  for  present  sur- 
face water  rights  In  areas  where  pumped 
water  supplies  can  be  Increased.  (3)  Ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  pump  back  and  reuse 
of  return  flows  from  below  the  Thousand 
Springs  In  Hagn^nan  Valley. 
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1.  First  l*t  via  consider  addlUon*!  baad- 
wat«r  Btongt.  wblcb  U  ao  CMcntlaJ.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  O«ologlc&l  Survey  predicts 
tbat  under  conditions  of  full  rcclMoatlon 
development  tbe  Snske  River  VaUey  will  b« 
a  water  deficient  area.  Henc«  tb«  need  for 
all  tbe  beadwater  storage  we  can  get  tbat 
Is  economically  feasible.  Several  years  ago 
Senator  JoaoaM  requested  tbat  tbe  old  Bums 
Creek  project  be  replaced  wltb  a  larger  dam 
tbat  would  utlllme  tbe  full  potential  of  tbat 
site.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  tbe  Sep- 
tember 1966  Report  on  tbls  site,  now  called 
tbe  Lynn  CrazMlall  division.  Is  mo«t  encour- 
aging. The  following  Is  a  quote  from  that 
report: 

"Tbe  Lynn  Crandall  site  offers  tbe  most 
practical  potential  for  major  storage  In  the 
upper  Snake  River  basin  because;  (1)  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  site  In  Idaho  on  the 
upper  Snake  River  from  a  geological  stand- 
point without  risk  of  loss  of  water  to  under- 
ground aquifers  that  do  not  reappear  above 
existing  upper  Snake  River  diversion  points: 
(3)  it  would  provide  the  large  capacity 
needed  for  future  development  at  a  single 
locauon  above  all  major  diversion  points  and 
flood  damage  areas." 

Additional  storage  might  be  obUlned  from 
several  sources  among  which  are  (1 )  raise  the 
height  of  Palisades,  or  (3)  Alpine  alte  in 
Wyoming.  Recreation  interests  In  Wyoming 
are  Interested  in  maintaining  tbe  level  of 
Jackson  Lake  during  the  tourist  season. 
Wyoming  could  acoompllsb  this  on  a  quid 
pro  quo  basis  by  cooperating  in  No.  1  (If 
feasible),  or  No.  2  above.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  storage  in  Lynn  Crandall  be 
considered  as  a  replacement  lor  Jackson  Lake 
storage. 

a  The  poeslbiltty  of  pump  back  and  reuse 
of  return  flows  from  below  tbe  Thousand 
.Hpr.r.gs  in  Hagerman  Valley  has  never  been 
ex  pi  »red-  Such  dams  as  are  needed  to  ac- 
'-'■mpllah  this  pool-to-pool  pump  back  only 
need  to  be  high  enough  to  provide  alack 
water  from  tbe  point  downstream  tbat  will 
;ap-ure  the  return  flows  to  the  point  of  dl- 
verslotx  upstream  that  wlU  flow  by  gravity 
to  the  thirsty  acres.  Ptunping  could  be  done 
With  low  grade  secondary  or  dump  power 
AS  la  presently  used  In  the  Golumbl*  Basin 
project. 

We  respectfully  request  tbat  your  Depart- 
ment request  funds  for  such  a  study. 

3  The  cheapest  storage  available  is  In  the 
underground  lava  bed  aquifer  north  of  the 
Snake  River.  Studies  have  been  made  for 
diverting  flood  water  by  canals  into  this 
aquifer  at  several  upstream  points.  These 
diversions  should  be  a  component  of  the 
overall  resources  development  p>ackage.  By 
providing  additional  underground  suppUes 
for  lands  north  of  the  Snake  River  some 
surface  water  now  used  on  these  lands  could 
be  made  available  to  other  lands  south  of  the 
river  where  the  undergrotind  water  supply 
Is  lees  reUable. 

One  other  project  which  has  been  studied 
and  reported  as  not  feasible  as  a  strictly 
flood  control  project  U  Wood  River.  Last 
December,  Senator  Jo«dan  attended  a  meet- 
ing In  Ketchum  which  Included  those  In- 
terested In  flood  control,  recreation,  sports 
flahlng.  and  irrigation.  Wltb  the  growing 
Interest  in  water  sports  it  is  possible  that 
local  interests  would  ooopemte  financially 
In  a  two  dam  development  on  Wood  River, 
the  upper  dam  to  store  only  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  used  by  the  Irrigators  in  order 
tbat  the  water  Impounded  by  the  lower  and 
larger  dam  need  not  be  drawn  down  during 
tourist  season.  Both  dams  could  be  empUed 
late  In  the  fall  to  provide  storage  for  flood 
control.  This  would  require  less  Intensive 
Chan  net  nation  on  Wood  River. 

We  urge  that  your  Department  explore 
tbe  pooBlbUiUes  of  such  a  plan. 


March  25,  1966     I     March  25,  1966 


These  are  some  of  tbe  components,  but 
not  necessarily  all.  wblcb  should  be  put  to- 
gether In  a  package  to  be  known  as  tbe 
southeast    Idaho    water    project. 

As  In  the  southwest  Idaho  project,  assist- 
ance beyond  the  ability  of  water  users  to 
pay  must  depend  on  basin  accoxint  partici- 
pation. 

One  other  source  of  financing  suggests  It- 
self as  the  National  Wild  Rivers  System  takes 
shape.  That  source  Is  a  nonreimbursable 
credit  to  Idaho  reclamation  by  reason  of 
Idaho's  contrltnitlon  to  tbe  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. As  you  know,  under  the  proposed  bill 
nearly  one-half  of  the  water  that  originates 
on  Idaho's  watersheds  must  leave  the  State 
undiminished — to  maintain  a  free  flowing 
condition. 

Before  Idaho's  full  reclamation  potential 
Is  realized  we  shall  need  not  only  Idaho's 
proper  entitlement  of  power  revenues  from 
a  Columbia  Basin  account,  but  we  shall  need 
also  a  nonreimbursable  reclamation  credit 
tn  an  amount  compensable  for  Idaho's  con- 
trlbuUon  to  the  National  Wild  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

Wltb  beet  wishes  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LCN  B.  Jordan. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Oaoaoc  V.  Hansen, 
Member  of  Congrest. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  CERTAIN 
CHILDREN  TO  REMAIN  OUT  OP 
SCHOOL  WITHOUT  LOSING  THE 
STATUS  OF  A  STUDENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  measure  to  allow  the 
child  of  a  deceased  civil  service  employee 
to  remain  out  of  school  for  5  months 
between  school  years  without  losing  his 
status  as  a  student  for  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  Thla 
problem  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
by  a  Civil  Service  Commlaalon  ruling 
against  a  young  student  in  my  State. 
The  young  man.  Frank  Arthur  Myers, 
was  graduated  from  high  school  May  21, 
1965.  He  had  been  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment In  a  State  junior  college  on  May  14. 
However,  the  Junior  college  did  not  open 
its  doors  until  September  27.  1966. 

In  ruling  that  this  yoimg  Aiabamlan 
had  lost  his  benefits  under  the  act.  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  stuck  to  a  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  present  4-month 
statutory  limitation  on  the  break  between 
school  years. 

Because  I  feel  that  there  are  now  or 
will  be  other  cases  of  young  men  and 
women  who  face  the  problem  faced  by 
Mr.  Myers,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
resolve  the  problem  for  his  case  and  all 
future  situations  of  this  type.  I  ear- 
nestly commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  speedily  enacted 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3135)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  increase 
from  4  months  to  5  months  the  maximum 
period  for  which  a  child  may  be  out  of 
school  between  school  years  without 
losing  his  status  as  a  student  for  pur- 
poses of  such  act,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


INTERCONNECTIONS  AND  POOLING 
AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER  COMPANIES 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  referral,  a  meas- 
ure dealing  with  Interconnections  and 
pooling  agreements  between  electric 
power  utilities. 

Two  facets  of  the  complex  electric 
power  Industry  are  the  National  Power 
Survey  and  the  Northeast  power  failure 
on  November  9  and  10,  1965. 

One  illustrates  the  need  for  more  power 
pools,  and  the  other  illustrates  the  ne«d 
for  stronger  pools.  The  common  sub- 
ject, however.  Is  power  pools.  Pool  op- 
eratlons  require  that  several  companies 
of  diverse  ownership  reach  agreement  on 
the  common  operation  of  their  com- 
panies and  that  these  agreements  extend 
over  a  period  of  years.  Whatever  in- 
hibits efforts  to  complete  and  Improve 
these  agreements  also  inhibits  the  growtli 
and  strength  of  the  pools. 

For  example  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
public  and  private  generating  utillUes, 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral power  producing  and  marketing 
agencies,  have  voluntarily  concluded 
many  Joint  programs  to  attain  the  ad- 
vantages of  economy  and  dependability 
These  programs  are  based  on  a  policy  ol 
securing  the  advantages  afforded  by  large 
size  and  electrical  diversity  without  af- 
fecting the  basic  Identity  of  the  consUt- 
uent  organizations  and  without  changing 
their  individual  responsibilities  to  the 
public.  The  Pacific  Northwest-South- 
west Intertie  Is  one  example. 

Another  factor  in  pooling  Is  the  tech- 
nological advances  In  generation  and 
transmission  which  make  it  possible  for 
tlie  consumer  to  pay  low  rates  and  still 
receive  a  high  degree  of  reliability  and 
service.  There  are  Increasing  advantages 
In  the  use  of  large  generating  units  and 
long  distance,  extra  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  to  meet  the  Increasing  de- 
mand for  electricity. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  generating  utili- 
ties have  indicated  that  their  continuing 
voluntary  efforts  to  secure  practical  pool- 
ing agreements  are  inhibited  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  prosecution  or  litigation  under 
a  strict  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
Pooling  agreements  are  usually  long- 
term  arrangements  on  which  power  sup- 
ply will  depend.  Such  agreements  often 
involve  large  commitments  of  capiul 
The  possibility  of  an  antitrust  action 
arising  after  the  conclusion  of  a  pooling 
agreement  is  one  threat  to  the  type  of 
pools  envisaged  in  the  National  Power 
Survey  and  demanded  in  order  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  another  failure. 

These  utilities  admit,  however,  that  to 
date  no  antitrust  actions  have  arisen,  but 
as  pools  become  more  prevalent  and 
larger,  the  threat  becomes  more  ominous. 
The  Legal  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Power  Survey,  composed  of  law- 
yers representing  the  investor-owned, 
local  public  agency,  cooperative  and  Fed- 
eral segments  of  the  Industry,  said: 

KxlsUng  laws  or  the  lack  thereof  do  OOD- 
stitute  legal  impediments  to  the  full  reall«i- 
tlon  of  the  benefits  of  pooling  and  coordlos- 
tlon  and  may  affect  tbe  form  which  a  par- 
ticular pooUng  transacUon  wlU  take. 
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I  have  been  told  that  the  possibility  of 
antitrust  action  is  an  inhibiting  factor  in 
company  operations  in  the  Northwest  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  In  the  Interests 
of  encouraging  pool  operations,  this  issue 
should  be  publicly  debated  before  It  has 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  national 
power  picture. 

The  utilities  in  the  Northwest  have  re- 
quested that  I  introduce  legislation  so 
that  this  problem  can  be  debated  openly. 
I  have  studied  their  suggestion  and  I 
believe  tnat  it  represents  a  highly  satis- 
factory way  to  open  the  debate. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  for  congressional 
consideration,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  be  the  sole 
agency  to  approve  or  reject  pooling 
agreements  and  police  the  competitive 
practices  of  utilities  signing  pooling  and 
Interconnection  arrangements.  It  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  decide  whether 
or  not  contracts  filed  with  It  unduly  re- 
strain competition.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished without  affecting  the  substantive 
rules  of  competition  that  should  apply 
without  extending  the  regulatory  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
PPG  action,  of  course,  would  be  subject 
to  judicial  review. 

The  bill  empowers  the  FPC  to  review, 
In  a  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
It  is  Intended  to  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  an  expert  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  maintain  surveillance  in  the 
public  interest  over  the  industry  in  this 
jpecialized  field.  It  will  provide  a  method 
by  which  utilities  intending  to  make 
long-term  power  and  management  com- 
mitments through  pooling  arrangements 
can  receive  assurances  in  appropriate 
cases  that  such  commitments  will  be  free 
fr«n  subsequent  antitrust  attack.  Relief 
from  the  danger  of  the  possibility  of  anti- 
trust litigation  will  improve  implemen- 
tation of  the  congressional  directive  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  en- 
courage voluntary  intercormectlon  and 
coordination. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  states : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
promote  and  encourage  •  •  •  interconnection 
and  coordination. 

This  bill  would  amend  that  section. 
The  bill  is  intended  to  make  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  arrangements  legally 
more  secure. 

Hearings  may  be  demanded  by  anyone 
Interested  in  the  contract  or  in  its  effects 
including  its  competitive  effects.  The 
Department  of  Justice  could  request  such 
a  review,  for  example.  The  hearing  pro- 
vides a  forum  where  all  views  can  be  ex- 
pressed and  considered. 

The  bill  would  allow  parties  to  seek 
approval  of  new  contracts,  contracts  al- 
ready in  existence,  or  existing  contracts 
that  are  amended.  Such  an  tmiendment 
might  have  an  impact  on  competition.  A 
pooling  contract  solely  between  non- 
Jurlsdlctlonal  organizations,  like  public 
agencies  or  utilities  not  in  interstate 
"Mnmerce,  would  not  come  under  the  bill. 
No  extension  of  FPC  jurisdiction  is  in- 
tended or  Involved. 

The  bill  would  exempt  from  the  antl- 
tnist  laws  all  persons  and  organizations 
participating  in  the  contract,  whether  or 


not  they  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  FPC  for  other  purposes.  The  Com- 
mission could  require  conditions,  which 
the  parties  could  accept,  before  approv- 
ing the  contracts.  If  these  conditions 
were  not  accepted,  the  Commission  could 
prevent  performance  of  disapproved  con- 
tracts, thereby  giving  the  FPC  some 
powers  to  enforce  the  antitrust  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

This  is  not  a  merger  bill.  Its  Intent 
is  to  facilitate  and  encourage  independ- 
ent entitles  to  secure  the  best  and  most 
economical  service  for  all  consumers  no 
matter  whether  the  organization  which 
serves  them  is  large,  small,  public,  pri- 
vate, or  Federal.  Pooling  agreements  can 
benefit  small  companies  since  they  can 
share  the  advantages  of  large  genera- 
tion units  and  high  voltage  transmission 
lines. 

This  is  what  the  bill  would  do  if  en- 
acted. What  the  bill  does  now  is  to  bring 
this  important  question  Into  the  public 
fonmi.  The  debate  may  show  that  such 
a  bm  is  needed.  It  may  show  that  this 
particular  bill  needs  modification.  It 
may  show  that  no  legislation  Is  needed. 

By  1980.  the  demand  for  electric  power 
will  have  doubled.  We  should  debate  and 
decide  the  critical  issues  now  so  that  the 
supply  will  meet  the  demand  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3136)  to  facUItate  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate,  economical,  and  de- 
pendable electric  service  for  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  public  and  the 
proper  and  timely  installation  amd  use 
of  the  products  of  advancing  technology 
in  the  generation  or  transmission  of 
electric  energy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ccmimerce. 


TAKE  THE  POVERTY  WAR  OUT  OF 
PARTISAN  POLITICS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  h.tro- 
duce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  of  commu- 
nity action  programs  and  other  aspects 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  This  legislation 
embodies  the  four-point  program  to 
help  salvage  the  war  on  poverty  which  I 
proposed  in  a  statement  on  January  10, 
the  opening  day  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  following: 

First.  Transfer  of  the  responsibility 
for  directing  and  administering  the 
commimity  action  program  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Second.  Prohibition  against  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  to  pay  inor- 
dinately high  salaries  of  administrators 
of  local  community  action  programs. 

Third.  Restoration  of  the  Governors' 
veto  power  contained  In  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Under  this 
provision,  no  community  action  pro- 
gram, adult  education  program,  or 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  could 
be  undertaken  in  a  State  If  Its  Governor 


disapproved  the  program  within  30  days 
of  its  submission  to  him. 

Fourth.  Extends  coverage  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  which  prohibits  political  ac- 
tivities by  Government  employees,  to  em- 
ployees of  local  community  action  pro- 
grams and  to  VISTA  volunteers. 

I  have  supported  the  war  on  poverty 
in  its  two  congressional  enactments. 
But  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  way  some 
of  Its  programs,  especially  the  commu- 
nity action  program,  is  being  run. 

These  proposals  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide money  for  the  poor  Instead  of  par- 
tisan politicians  as  is  too  often  the  case 
now. 

The  administrative  shambles  into 
which  the  community  action  program 
has  degenerated  must  be  cleaned  up.  We 
can  accomplish  this  objective.  I  l)elleve. 
by  enacting  the  proposals  contained  In 
the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today, 

A  major  step  toward  remedying  the 
administrative  deficiencies  of  the  war  on 
poverty  would  be  the  transfer  of  the 
corrununlty  action  program  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Such  transfer.  I  might  point 
out.  was  recommended  by  a  majority  of 
the  special  study  committee  on  urban  af- 
fairs which  President  Johnson  appointed 
last  fall  to  develop  plans  for  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  task  force,  chaired  by  Prof. 
Robert  C.  Wood,  who  has  since  become 
Under  Secretary  of  the  new  Cabinet 
agency,  was  given  the  Job  of  developing 
bold  proposals  aimed  at  giving  the  new 
agency  a  vibrant  and  dynamic  role  in  the 
Government  and  at  bringing  about  co- 
ordination and  clear  direction  to  the 
many  and  varied  urban  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  ought  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  old  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  with  but  a  new 
name.  Therefore,  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  community  action  program  makes 
sense.  The  new  department  should  not 
concern  itself  solely  with  the  problems 
of  physical  development  of  cities.  Hu- 
man and  social  development  programs 
are  Just  as  important.  The  thrust  of 
the  community  action  program  ties  in 
closely  with  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  bill  and  the 
text  of  my  statement  of  January  10  on 
the  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3139)  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8. 3139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   Msembled.   That    (a) 


il 
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part*   A  and  D  of   title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act   of    10«4   are   anMnded — 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "Director"  in  clause 
(6>  of  section  30a(a)  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu 
Uiereof  "Secretary  o*  Houatog  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  In  thla  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ■Secretary')",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "Director"  wherever  that  word  ap- 
pears in  the  other  provisions  of  ruch  part 
A  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 
(3)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  Immediately  after 
"(b)"  la  section  a06(b)  thereof  and  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
such  section : 

"(2)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  un- 
der this  part  may  provide  for  the  payment 
of  any  salary  of  a  person  engaged  In  admin- 
istering or  conducting  a  community  action 
program  In  excess  of  the  salary  paid  for  com- 
parable work  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  such 
program,  taking  Into  consideration  also  the 
salary  paid  to  local  officers  in  the  area."; 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  205 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)   The   Secretary   la   authorized   to  ap- 
point   without    regard    to    the    civil    service 
laws,  one  or  more  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him   with  re- 
spect to  bis  functions  under  this  part;  and 
members    of    such    comnxlttees.    other    than 
those    regVLlarly    employed    by    the    Federal 
Government,  while  serving  on  the  business 
c4  such  committees,  shall  receive  compensa- 
Uon  at  a  rate  to  be  flied  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not   exceeding  »100  per  day.   including 
travel  time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their   homes   or   regular   places   of   business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
Uis:  p^T   :;'.r"rr.   in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
t.'iorizecl    oy  section  6  of  the  Administrative 
Exper.«<»6   Act   of   1948    (6  VAC.   Tab-S)    for 
pe.-sofui  .a  the  Government  service  employed 
::.:^rmittently."; 
-5.V    *     ^^    Striking    out    In    secUon    30fl(c) 
*^f■^■'.  '     and  such  plan  has  not  been  dUap- 
pr  r '(^    ny  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 
of  sirh  3ubml»«loB.  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has 
beer,  r^ooaidared  by  the  Director  and  found 
by  mm  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provl- 
■lona  and  ta  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  p«rt  •  Rnd  InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "and 
»  .  ;.  ■f.-^u-i  lias  not  been  disapproved  by  him 
»;•— u  LiLlrty  days  of  such  submission"; 

(5)  by  Inserting  Inuneinately  after  secUon 
111  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"POLrrtCAi,  Acnvrrna 
"Sme.  21  lA.  ror  the  purpose*  of  the  Act  en- 
titled An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  poliUcal 
ftotlviues'.  approved  August  3,  1938  (53  Stat. 
!  U7i ,  any  agency  admlnUtertng  or  conduct- 
ine  •!  ,v,rr-.nMnlty  action  program  receiving 
»*^.«tHr,  ..  .:.der  this  part  shall  be  deemed 
'  '  r)p  a  su,  .-  r  local  agency,  and  any  person 
•*ho  ;s  prnpi  ve-.  t>y  such  agency  adminis- 
tering; >r  MI  :  uog  a  community  action 
pritTu:;,  it.  ;  j.;,  »,^  salary  Is  paid  in  any  part 
''■•'■  ;  .;  Js  -iJ^  nprlated  pursuant  to  this 
-_-.'-  snail  be  deemed  to  be  an  officer  or 
e.a..i,..yee  of  a  State  or  local  agency.";  and 
(0)  by  amending  section  221  to  read  as 
follows: 

••8»c.  221  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  for  which  he  la  responsible  under 
this  title  during  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  196S.  and  the  three  succeeding  ttscal  years. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  carry  out  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  m  part  A  of  thU  UUe  for  the  flscal 
vffar  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  the  suc- 
c-«lln!?  Oacal  year.  For  the  purpose  ot 
carrr.ni?  out  this  UUe.  there  Is  hereby  au- 
ihoriaed  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•340.000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19««  the  sum  of  taoo.OOO.OOO  for  the  flscal 
yea.-  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  the  sum  of 
•         ~    '«    Um    flacal    year    wxllng    Jun« 
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such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law." 

(b)  SecUon  603  of  such  Act  U  ameiKled 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  In  sub- 
section (d)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Fy*  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activi- 
ties', approved  August  2.  1030  (53  Stat.  1147). 
a  volunteer  under  this  secUon  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  So  much  of  the  personnel, 
property,  records,  obligations,  conunltments, 
and  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds,  available  or  to 
be  made  available,  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  are  used 
primarily  with  respect  to  any  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  trans- 
ferred luider  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  are  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)   All  laws  relating  to  any  office,  agency 
or  function  transferred  under  this  Act  shall. 
Insofar  as  such  laws  are  applicable,  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect.    Any  tran«fer  of  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  without 
change    In    classlflcatlon    or    compensation, 
except  that  this  requirement  shall  not  op- 
erate to  prevent  the  adjustment  of  classlfl- 
catlon or  compensation  to  conform   to  the 
duties  to  which  such  transferred  personnel 
may  be  assigned.     All  orders,  riiles.  regula- 
tions,   permits,    or    other    prtvUeges    made. 
Issued,  or  granted  by  any  office  or  agency  in 
connection    with    any    function    transferred 
by  this  Act,  and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  shall  continue  In  effect  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  transfer  had  not  oc- 
cumd.    untU   modlfled,    superseded,    or    re- 
pealed.   No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
Uwfully     commenced     by    or    against    any 
agency   or  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
acting  in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by 
reason    of    any    transfer   made    pursuant   to 
this  Act.  but  the  court,  on  motion  or  supple- 
mental   petition    fUed   at    any    time    within 
twelve    months    after    such    transfer    take* 
effect,  showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival  of 
such    suit,    acUon,    or    other    proceeding    to 
obtain    a    settlement    of    the    questloiu    In- 
volved, may  allow  the  same  to  be  maintained 
by  or  against  the  appropriate  agency  or  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States. 

8«c  8.  This  Act  shaU  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  Its  date  of  enactment  ex- 
cept that  the  amendments  made  by  clauses 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  flrst 
secUon  shall  be  appUcable  only  with  respect 
to  contracts,  grants.  agreemenU.  loan*,  or 
other  assistance  made  after  the  date  of  en 
actment  of  this  Act. 


I  supported  that  effort  because  more  than 
84  million  Americans  have  been  estimated 
as  Uvlng  In  poverty  or  near  poverty  Fifteen 
million  of  them  are  chUdren  and  over  five 
mllUon  are  old  people. 

From  the  worn  out  country  hollows  of 
Appalachla  to  the  grey  alums  of  our  bin 
clUes.  America's  poor  huddle  In  hopelessness 
and  despair,  and  many  Americans  do  not 
even  know  they  are  there. 

Poverty  la  the  real  Trojan  Horse  In  our 
«»*<*■*•  It  Insidiously  gnaws  away  at  our 
Ideals  of  equality  and  often  makes  a  mockery 
of  American  democracy  in  the  eyes  of  a 
watching  world. 

Our  battle  with  communism  In  Vietnam 
donunates  the  headUnes  today,  and  is  con- 
suming American  Uvea  and  resources.  But 
It  would  be  an  empty  victory  if  we  won  the 
war  against  communism  overseas  and  lost 
the  war  on  poverty  here  at  home. 

And  I  fear  that  we  are  losing  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  war  on  poverty,  as  administered  from 
Washington  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  implemented  at  the  local  level 
by  community  groups.  Is  dUtlngulahed  today 
not  for  Its  accomplishments,  but  for  its  fail- 
ures. The  war  on  poverty  has  degenerated 
Into  a  nightmare  of  bureaucratic  bungUng 
overly  paid  administrators,  poorly  organised 
fleldworkers.  and  partisan  politics. 

These  developments  would  be  sertoui 
enough  in  any  Federal  program.  But  its  real 
tragedy  la  that  In  this  program  money  that 
should  be  going  to  the  poor  U  not  reaching 
the  poor,  because  the  principal  concern 
among  too  many  people  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty  today  U  simple;  who  U  going  to  con- 
trol  the  loot? 

Tb*"  was  expressed  most  polgnanUy  by 
the  Reverend  Lynward  Stevenson,  head  of  • 
local  commuiUty  organization  In  Chicago 
who  said:  ' 

"The  records  are  full  of  direct  poUUcal 
patronage.  How  do  you  think  we  (poor)  feel 
when  we  know  that  men  who  drive  CadUlac*. 
eat  3-lnch  steaks,  and  sip  champagne  at 
luncheon  meetings,  discuss  our  future  while 
we  are  pushed  off  the  highways  of  self-help 
and  told  to  keep  ova  bats  In  hand?" 
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1S«7,   and  for  the  succeeding  flscal   year 


The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Scott 
l5  &s  follows: 

STATMtMfT     BT     US.      8«NATOa     HtlCH      SCOTT, 

Januakt  10.  1966 
America  is  the  richest  nation  history  has 
known,  yet  milUons  of  Americans  are  trapped 
In  the  dead-end  street  of  poverty  through 
Illiteracy,  lack  of  basic  skills,  racial  discrim- 
ination, broken  homes,  age  and  111  health 
Such  conditions  are  hardly  touched  by  the 
general  ecooocnlc  growth  and  affluence  of 
our  society. 

That  U  why  I  supported  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. *^ 

I  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war  against 
poverty  In  1964.  and  I  voted  to  escalate  that 
war  last  year. 

I  supported  that  effort  because,  despite  ottr 
enormous  agricult\ir&]  surpluses,  about  2  000 
Americans  still  cfia  yearly  from  diseases  of 
malnutrition,  and  many  American  chUdren 
still  go  to  b«l  With  empty  stomacha. 


Turn  omcx  of  sconomic  orpoBTDnrrr 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Econofnlc  Opportunity 
(OEO),  whose  Director  Is  Sargent  Shrtver 
The  original  legislation  enacted  In  August 
1964,  authorized  appropriations  of  W47.i 
million  for  fiscal  1966.  It  was  extended  in 
August  of  last  year  through  fiscal  1968  and 
appropriations  of  •1.785  mUUon  for  flscal 
1966  were  authorized. 

Key  sections  of  the  Act  authorize:  (1)  the 
OBO  to  operate  a  Job  Corps  to  provide  work 
axperlem^  and  training  to  youths  in  conser- 
vation camps  and  urban  and  rural  resldenUal 
training  centers;  (2)  the  domestic  peace 
corps,  called  the  Voluteers  In  Service  to 
America  (VISTA);  and  (3)  the  conmiunlty 
acUon  program  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  financially  and  technically  as- 
sists a  variety  of  local  human  development 
efforts. 

I  hesitate  to  place  all  the  blame  for  the 
problems  of  the  war  on  poverty  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Sargent  Shrlver.  because  he  Is  an 
able  and  well-motivated  administrator.  But 
since  he  has  retained  his  position  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty had  been  run  by  a  part-time  general. 

Moreover,  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
pointed  out.  in  the  OEO  there  is  1  super- 
grade  (highly  paid)  official  for  every  18  ordi- 
nary Government  employees.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  there  Is  1  supergrade  em- 
ployee for  every  1,000  Government  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  1  su- 
pergrade for  every  600  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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with  all  these  chiefs  to  supervise  so  few 
"Indlaois"  It  Is  unfortunate  that  they  have 
not  found  more  time  to  superrlse  some  of  the 
projects  In  various  other  part*  of  the  country 
which  have  been  using  Federal  money  to 
Implement  the  war  on  poverty. 

For  instance,  I  have  never  seen  an  explana- 
tion for  this  type  of  lopsided  development  In 
the  Job  Corps: 

One  of  two  brothers  from  an  Indiana  com- 
munity, recently  was  serving  under  enemy 
fire  In  Vietnam,  while  the  other  brother  be- 
came a  school  dropout,  having  beat  up  bis 
mother  and  his  teacher.  The  brother  In  Viet- 
nam was  being  paid  (78  per  month,  while  the 
dropout  was  being  given  $a00  monthly  by 
the  Job  Corps  for  running  a  lawn  mower. 

Nor  for  these  coeUy  attempt!  at  news  man- 
agement: 

Jack  Steele,  of  the  Scrlppa-Howard  news- 
papers, reported  that  In  the  Bt.  Petersburg 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  no  officer  may 
talk  to  the  press  without  reporting  the  con- 
versation by  long-distance  telephone  to 
Washington. 

T.rr.ISLATIOM 

However,  it  serves  little  purpose  to  cite 
isolated  instances  of  problems  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  Nor  would  one  acoompllsh  much 
merely  by  suggesting  that  some  vague 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams would  end  the  turmoil. 

Rather.  I  propose  to  discuss  specific  faults 
within  the  war  on  poverty  and  make  legisla- 
tive recommendations  which  might  bring  the 
war  back  to  Its  main  objective:  defeating 
poverty  which  beaets  so  nauch  of  America. 

coMMtrNrrr   action   pbociams 

The  most  frequent  problems  In  the  war 
on  poverty  seem  to  occur  in  the  community 
action  program.  The  community  action  pro- 
gram has  as  its  functions  to  ( 1 )  coordinate 
and  utilize  a  broad  variety  of  resources  avail- 
able within  a  community;  (2)  provide — 
through  these  varied  services — projects  and 
assistance  to  thoee  In  need  of  them;  (3) 
combine  In  its  structure  "the  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served;"  and  (4) 
be  run  by  either  a  public  or  a  private  non- 
profit agency. 

But  frmn  one  mkI  of  the  KaUon  to  the 
other  there  are  reports  of  turmoil  In  the 
community  action  program. 

In  my  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  pro- 
gram first  foundered,  then  floundered,  and  Is 
still  not  fully  underway. 

Community  action  program  agencies  come 
in  three  basic  varieties :  ( 1 )  existing  munici- 
pal governments  which  take  on  jxjverty  war 
functions.  (3)  foxmdatlcHi  structures,  and  (3) 
nonprofit  corporations.  PhUwlelphla  tried 
them  all. 

First,  something  called  human  renewal 
was  set  up  with  13  city  officials  as  members. 
It  was  a  paper  plan  designed  to  give  the 
ttayor  control  of  Federal  antlpoverty  money 
•o  It  could  be  used  to  finance  existing  mu- 
nicipal departments.  When  funds  were  re- 
quested, Waalilngion  saw  through  the  scheme 
and  said  "No." 

Second,  Philadelphia's  mayor  tried  the 
foundation  approach  and  attempted  to  work 
through  the  Ford  Foundation  sponsored 
Philadelphia  Council  for  Community  Ad- 
vancement. But  that  group  had  already  re- 
duced Its  staff  from  35  to  9,  and.  despite 
maneuvers  to  restaff  the  organisation  from 
dty  agencies  and  to  vae  another  name,  Wash- 
ington again  said  "No." 

Private  groups  next  attempted  to  set  up  an 
»«ency,  but  the  city  government  met  that 
threat  to  their  own  power  by  declaring  that 
»  nonprofit  community  action  corporation 
;|»connected  with  city  hall  would  be  Illegal. 
This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that  such 
pwipe  were  operating  and  receiving  funds 
»  PltUburgh  and  Washington,  DC. 

'■^ii'lly,  a  conununlty  action  program 
»8«ncy  called  the  Philad*lphla  AnU-Poverty 
Action  Coounlttee  was  established. 


Among  the  flrst  16  group  leaders  hired 
under  Philadelphia's  poverty  program  to  work 
with  youngsters  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  13  had  arrest  records  which  Included 
larceny,  assault  and  battery,  and  morals 
counts  Involving  minors. 

In  the  words  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
magazine,  "until  Philadelphia's  poverty  pro- 
gram is  completely  extracted  from  politics 
and  patronage,  the  most  likely  gainers  will 
not  be  the  p)oor." 

Los  Angeles  furnishes  a  most  tragic  ex- 
ample of  the  ineptitude  of  the  community 
action  program.  The  mayor  has  charged 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  last  summer's  riot 
In  the  Watts  District  was  the  "deliberate 
and  well-publlclzed  cutting  off  of  poverty 
funds  to  this  city,  pending  our  efforts  to  re- 
organize the  Youth  Opportunities  Board  to 
meet  the  chameleonic  OEO  criteria." 

Sargent  Shriver  responded  that  "a  few  local 
officials  have  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  private  agencies,  minority  groups,  and  the 
poor  to  Join  In  the  war." 

Then  the  nonpartisan  commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  Los  Angeles  riots  concluded  that 
one  cause  of  the  riots  was  the  widespread 
publicity  about  Federal  antlpoverty  funds 
that  for  various  reasons  "did  not  live  up  to 
their  press  notices"  in  Los  Angeles.  Prior  to 
the  riots  the  war  on  poverty  received  much 
publicity  but  the  WatU  District  had  received 
no  aid. 

In  Chicago,  city  hall  controls  the  appoint- 
ment of  42  representatives  out  of  a  total  of 
75  on  the  committee  that  operates  the  local 
community  action  program.  This  has  en- 
abled the  mayor  to  maintain  Iron  control 
over  the  $21  million  which  has  been  received 
and.  In  the  words  of  one  observer,  to  use 
thoee  funds  to  "oil  his  political  machine." 
In  New  York  City,  Hartem's  poverty  agency 
Haryou-ACT  is  reportedly  unable  to  account 
for  up  to  ^2  mllUon  of  the  funds  It  has 
received  In  the  past  year.  lu  executive  di- 
rector has  stepped  down  temporarUy,  ostensi- 
bly to  work  fuU-tlme  on  the  agency's  books. 
Newark.  NJ.'s  city  eoimcUmen  fear  that 
that  city's  independent  corrmiimlty  action 
agency — the  United  Commxmlty  Corpora- 
tion— poees  a  political  threat  to  them.  As 
of  December  7  they  were  trying  to  place  It 
under  a  politically  appointed  commission. 
In  retaliation,  the  corporation's  president  has 
vowed  that  the  agency  "would  alter  the 
power  structtire  of  the  city  "  While  the 
batUe  for  control  in  Newark  rages  on,  the 
poor  remain  poor. 

For  whatever  the  reasons,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  unable  to 
find  the  answer  to  these  and  other  problems 
that  plague  the  community  action  program. 
Therefore,  I  propose  that  the  community  ac- 
tion program  be  removed  from  that  agency 
and  placed  in  the  newly  created  Federal  De- 
partment of  Hoiwing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Special  provisions  should  be  made  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  rural  conuntmlUes 
with  community  action  programs. 

Administration  of  this  program  by  the 
new  Cabinet-level  Federal  Department  would 
take  the  program  out  of  the  "crtsts-to-crlsls" 
and  often  overly  political  atmosphere  of  the 
OBO  and  bring  Its  administration  Into  the 
mainstream  of  urban  planning,  development 
and  renewal. 

POUTIC8 

One  of  the  moet  prevalent  problems  In  the 
war  on  poverty  has  been  its  Intermixture 
with  partisan  political  activity.  Money  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor  has  been  diverted 
Instead  Into  helping  the  "poor"  i>olltlclan. 

Early  In  the  program's  conception,  the 
Johnson  administration  delivered  to  each 
Democratic  Congressman's  office  a  "poverty 
kit"  for  use  in  the  1964  elections.  Chairman 
Adam  Ci.attoj«  Powtll  of  the  Hoxise  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  described  the 
program  as  "giant  fiestas  of  political 
patronage." 


A  director  of  the  privately  sponsored  Wood- 
lawn  Organization  of  Chicago  said  during 
hearings  that  the  list  of  those  running  the 
war  on  poverty  In  Chicago  read  "Uke  a  fund- 
raising  committee  for  the  Democratic  Paj-ty." 

Syracuse  University  received  a  grant  to 
train  students  who  would  then  organize  low- 
Income  groups  Into  what  have  been  termed 
"politically  effective  cltlzena."  A  New  York 
Times  writer  said  the  program  turned  into 
a  pretty  specific  effort  to  organize  ""the  poor 
to  flght  city  hall.  Antipoverty  funds  were 
used  to  pay  babysitters  and  hire  taxis  to 
register  voters  in  a  heavily  Democratic  pub- 
lic housing  area  and  to  transport  people  to 
heckle  Syracuse  Mayor  William  F.  Walsh  dur- 
ing his  reelection  campaign. 

Therefore  I  propose  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted thct  would  put  imder  the  Hatch  Act — 
and  thereby  prohibit  partisan  political  activ- 
ity— those  employees  of  private  organizations 
conducting  community  action  programs 
whose  salaries  are  in  principal  part  paid  from 
Federal  funds. 

The  Hatch  Act  already  covers  the  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  who  adminis- 
ter programs  flnanced  by  Federal  funds.  If 
we  put  under  the  Hatch  Act  employees  being 
paid  through  the  War  on  poverty,  It  would 
make  some  of  the  pork  barrel  aspects  In  the 
present  arrangement  t&r  less  attractive  to  the 
big  city  political  bosses  who  now  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  U.S.  "Treasury  Department  with  their 
county  campaign  flnance  committees. 

COVERNOa'S  VITO 

The  original  act  of  1964  provided  that  no 
community  action  program,  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  or  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project  could  be  undertaken  in  a  State  If  the 
Governor  of  that  State  disapproved  the  pro- 
gram within  30  days  of  its  submission  to 
him. 

Last  year  the  Congress.  In  a  move  that  I 
opposed  very  strongly,  emaisculated  that  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  the  Governors  no 
longer  have  a  veto. 

This  action  was  taken  despite  the  fact  that 
Governors  of  49  out  of  the  50  States  opposed 
such  a  change.  Its  net  effect  was  to  reduce 
still  further  the  controls  on  war  on  pov- 
erty programs,  Increase  the  Instabllllty  of  ex- 
isting local  programs,  and  encourage  duplica- 
tion and  waste.  In  other  words,  the  ma- 
jority In  Congress  took  the  war  on  poverty 
one  step  still  further  away  from  helping  the 
poor. 

I  propose  that  the  Governors  be  given  back 
the  veto  power  as  originally  provided  in  the 
law. 

salakiks  or  povKH'r»  orrtciAtB 

Finally,  the  salartee  paid  some  officials  of 
the  war  on  poverty  have  been  scandalously 
high. 

One  of  Chicago's  top  poverty  oflldala  who 
had  previously  made  •14,000  Jumped  to 
•22.500  when  he  enlisted  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  was  recently  revealed  that  the 
New  Jersey  director  of  the  program  wa«  being 
I>ald  $25,000  annually,  more  than  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  cabinet.  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  the  local  pwverty  war  director  has 
been  getting  •25.000  annually,  which  is  the 
same  amount  received  by  two  of  the  three 
District  Comnilssloners.  Just  prior  to  the 
riots  in  the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
head  of  Los  Angeles"  poverty  effort  was  draw- 
ing a  salary  of  •25.000  and  his  two  top 
assistants  were  receiving  935 .000  and  •21.000. 
But  the  Watts  dUtrlct  had  received  no  aid. 

I  therefore  propose  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted that  would  put  reasonable  ceilings  on 
all  salaries  paid  under  the  war  on  poverty. 

NKED  FOB  ACTION 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  legislative  pro- 
posals are  the  only  ones  needed,  nor  that 
they  of  thenu>elve8,  will  radically  change  a 
situation  that  has  deteriorated  so  seriously. 
But  I  believe  that  the  Congrees  has  an  obli- 
gation  to  deal   forthrlghtly   with   problems 
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thAt  ax«  rery  Important  to  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

There  wma  an  InadTertent  deception  In- 
volved In  the  publicity  buildup  for  the  war 
on  poverty  There  are  many  people  who, 
throughout  their  Uvea,  have  been  waiting 
for  someone  to  come  along  and  give  them 
a  helping  hand. 

In  the  war  on  poverty  they  saw  hope  for 
the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to  pull  them- 
selves up  out  of  the  mire  of  hopelessness — 
a  chance  to  learn  a  new  trade,  give  their 
children  a  better  start  than  they  had  them- 
selves, hold  their  beads  a  little  higher. 

But  disillusion  followed  the  early  promises 
and — as  we  saw  In  the  Watts  riots — for  some 
this  bitter  disappointment  led  to  violence 
and  bloodshed.  For  many  others  It  merely 
meant  a  return  to  the  old  and  bitter  ways, 
back  to  the  alleys  that  have  no  exits. 

For  the  sake  of  these  individuals  and  for 
the  sake  of  society  Itself,  we  must  rectify 
the  wrongs  done  by  the  maladministration 
on  all  levels  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  we 
must  do  so  promptly. 


AME>fDMENT  OF  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES RELATINO  TO  SELLING 
PRICE  OP  CERTAIN  FOOTWEAR 
OF  RUBBER  OR  PLASTICS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  rub- 
ber footwear  Industry  Is  an  important 
part  ot  the  expanding  economy  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Recently  the  Cxistoms  Bureau  adopted 
a  new  policy  that  could  seriously  affect 
the  earnings  of  this  Industry  and  sub- 
sequently the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. In  my  State  and  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

For  over  30  years  the  Customs  Bureau 
used  the  highest  cost  of  the  American 
product — now  approximately  $2.65  per 
pair — as  the  basis  for  establishing  tariffs 
on  rubber  footwear. 

The  guidelines  Just  adopted  are  based 
on  the  lowest  cost  of  domestic  produc- 
tion— about  $0  90 

This  is  a  substantial  change  In  pro- 
cediu*e.  large  enough  in  scope  that  it 
should  not  be  done  by  administrative 
flat. 

If  this  ruling  is  permitted  to  stand, 
the  percentage  of  the  American  market 
enjoyed  by  the  foreign  producers  will 
surely  Jump  from  the  already  large  17 
to  50  percent,  or  more 

Something  must  be  done  to  avert  a 
substantial  economic  problem  for  this 
vital  industry  and  its  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  live  in  Connect- 
icut's Naugatuck  Valley. 

One  way  we  can  help  Is  to  pass  leg- 
islation and  I  now  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  reverse  the  new  guidelines  of  the 
Customs  Bureau  plus  restore  to  the 
Treasury  the  full  measure  of  accrued 
back  duties  which  have  been  owing  since 
early  1963. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  measure  to 
H  R.  12983  introduced  In  the  House  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, Representative  John  8.  Mon- 

ACAN. 

In  add'tion.  I  am  cosponsorlng  a  reso- 
lution IB  Con.  Res.  83)  Introduced  by 
another  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut.  [Mr.  RiBicorrl.  This  reso- 
lution would  prevent  any  tariff  changes 
either  In  rates  or  methods  of  valuation 
prior  to  the  outcome  of  a  study  requested 


of  the  UB.  Tariff  Commission  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  study  is  designed  to  investigate 
the  method  of  valuation  used  by  the 
United  States  and  its  principal  trading 
partners  and  Is  to  be  completed  by  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1967. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  obvious  in- 
equities present  in  the  Custom  Bureau's 
recent  decision  will  become  obvious  to 
all  and  that  the  highest  cost  of  American 
rubber  footwear  will  be  reestablished  as 
the  basis  for  setting  the  tariff  on  im- 
ported goods  of  like  character. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3140)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  «ith  re- 
spect to  the  determination  of  American 
selling  price  In  the  case  of  certain  foot- 
wear of  rubber  or  plastics,  introduced  by 
Mr.  E>oDD.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


PROPOSED  SPECIAL  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FILM  CLASSIFICA- 
TION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  criticism  being  directed 
toward  many  of  the  movies  that  children 
are  seeing  today.  That  a  marked  in- 
crease In  the  use  of  shameful,  perverted 
themes  in  our  motion  pictures  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  judicial  decisions 
over  the  past  10  years  is  no  longer  de- 
batable. Movies,  it  is  said,  are  more 
adult  than  ever. 

While  I  will  not  quibble  over  what  is 
adult  and  what  is  plainly  offensive,  I  do 
share  the  concern  of  many  of  my  fel- 
low Senators  over  what  can  be  done  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
two  forces  that  seem  to  collide  when  con- 
trols over  motion  pictures  exhibited  to 
the  public  are  discussed;  namely,  those 
who  wish  to  protect  Impressioriable  chil- 
dren and  teenagers  from  erotic  or  vio- 
lent motion  pictures;  and  those  who  see 
In  the  prior  censorship  activities  of  State 
and  local  censor  boards  a  threat  to  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  free  speech. 

To  meet  this  widely  discussed  problem. 
I  shall  today  submit  legislation  so  de- 
signed as  to  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween these  two  groups. 

I  propose  that  a  Senate  special  com- 
mittee be  formed  to  study  the  merits  of 
a  classification  system,  similar  perhaps  to 
the  Elnglish  solution.  In  this  system, 
either  an  industrywide,  or  governmen- 
tal, or  industry-government  board  would 
certify  domestic  and  foreign  movies  as 
to  their  suitability  for  children,  for  the 
entire  family,  or  only  for  adults.  The 
means  of  providing  enforcement  of  this 
certification  while  keeping  within  the 
g\ildellnes  laid  down  by  the  courts  would, 
quite  naturally,  be  a  proper  area  of  com- 
mittee Inquiry. 

I  might  add  that  my  proposal  to  study 
the  merits  of  motion  picture  film  classi- 
fication has  long  been  suggested  by  par- 
ent groups,  church  organizations,  legis- 
lators from  several  governmental  levels, 
and  more  than  a  few  members  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  Industry  Itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  reso- 
lution  lie  on   the   table  for  6   days  so 


that,  should  any  of  my  colleagues  wish 
to  Join  me  in  cosponsorlng  this  resolu- 
tion, they  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived, and  appropriately  referred,  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  He 
on  the  table  for  6  days,  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  242)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  M2 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
special  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Film  Classification  and  to  con- 
sist of  five  Senators  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  of  whom  not  more  than  three  shall 
be  members  of  the  majority  party. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  study  and  survey  by  means  of  re- 
search and  Investigation  all  of  the  problems 
of  film  classification  as  they  have  appeared 
or  may  appear  both  in  this  country  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  and  to  obtain 
all  of  the  facta  possible  in  relation  thereto 
which  would  not  only  be  of  public  interest 
but  which  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing remedial  legislation  contemplating  limi- 
tations upon  the  exhibition  of  certain  mo- 
tion pictures  to  minors,  and  to  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practical  date  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1968,  the  result  of 
such  studies  and  surveys.  No  proposed  leg- 
islation shall  be  referred  to  such  commit- 
tee and  such  committee  ahall  not  have  the 
power  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  have 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

Sac.  3.  Said  comjnlttee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  during 
the  sessions,  recesses  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  subpoena  or  oth- 
erwise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such  testimony,  to  procure  such  prlnUng  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures,  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subconomlttee  thereof, 
shall  constitute  a  quonam  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  except  that  a  lesser  number, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  conunlttee,  shall  consti- 
tute a  quonim  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
Uon  the  committee  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisa- 
ble; (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appwjlnt- 
ment  and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $2,100  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  i>er8onnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  certain  back- 
ground material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground material  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BACKGROtTND   IfATBOAI.    CM    MOTION    PlCTOM 
CLASSinc  ATIO  N 

BCoet  Americana  remember  when  movies 
were  simply  something  they  went  to.  But 
over  the  years  the  motion  picture  Industry 
haa  changed  from  a  novelty  to  a  major  cul- 
t\iral  force,  ami  the  effect  which  motion  plc- 
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tures  have  on  America's  young  boys  and  girls 
has  been  magnified  proportionately.  This 
effect  on  children  may  well  be  laudable  to 
the  extent  movies  provide  honest  enter- 
tainment, as  well  as  an  incentive  to  honor, 
to  decency,  to  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  at  an  «arly  stage  In 
life. 

Unfortunately  a  mounting  swell  of  crltl- 
elan  Is  being  directed  at  the  movie  Industry 
for  Its  Increasing  tendency  to  exhibit  motion 
pictures — both  foreign  and  domestic — in 
America's  movie  houses  which  are  objection- 
able under  any  standards  of  decency  when 
viewed  by  children.  Most  criticism  Is  cen- 
tered on  the  overemphasis  of  violence  and 
the  lack  of  respect  which  is  shown  toward 
the  areas  of  sex. 

Certainly  no  one  wishes  to  aee  the  abridg- 
ment of  our  hard-won  freedoms  of  expres- 
sion. What  does  seem  deserving  Is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  very  strong  feelings  now  held  by 
great  numbers  of  people  In  our  country  over 
the  exhibition  of  unsuitable  otovlee  to  chU- 
dren. 

For  unsuitable  mo^rles  do  exiat  And  chU- 
dren  do  see  them.  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
written  in  the  movie  capital  of  the  Nation, 
carried  the  following  review  of  a  double 
feature  playing  the  neighborhood  theaters  in 
and  around  Loa  Angeles  on  Friday,  March  11, 
1906: 

"SADISM    KAMPANT    IN    DOTTBIE    BILL 

"  Paster,  Ptissycat  I  KlUI  Kill  I' and  'Mo- 
tor Psycho"  pack  as  much  sex  and  violence  as 
possible  on  the  screen  without  bringing  out 
the  police.  In  fact,  they're  so  ludicrously 
erotic  and  sadistic  they  can  be  taken  as  paro- 
dies of  the  entire  genre  of  exploitation  pic- 
tures. 

"Both  were  made  by  Russ  Meyer,  the  man 
who  gave  the  world  "The  Immoral  Mr.  Teas,' 
Tve  and  the  Handyman,'  and  Xoma." 

"And  both  are  essentially  fetishist  fan- 
tasies, projected  with  crude  gusto.  In  the 
first  picture,  three  bosomy  bahea — two  les- 
bians and  one  bisexual — in  skintight  panta 
and  high-heeled  boots  converge  In  their 
sports  cars  on  a  desert  ranch  owned  by  a  rich 
but  crippled  dirty  old  man,  who  has  two 
tons,  one  a  mentaUy  retarded  muscleman 
and  another  who's  not  much  nu»e  intelligent 
and  a  lot  less  muscular. 

"The  enduing  conflict  which  takes  place 
on  perhaps  an  unlntenUonally  svmbolic 
wasteland — ^reimlnda  you  of  those  mindless 
clashes  between  the  pea-brained  King  Kong 
and  CodzlUa.  Like  all  sex  fantasies  it  is  as 
funny  as  it  la  sad.  with  everyone  dropping 
larcaatic  double  entenders  so  leaden  they 
would  break  your  big  toe. 

"  Motor  Psycho'  U  more  of  the  same,  only 
this  time  it's  a  trio  of  maniacal  motorcyclists 
who  murder  and  rape  their  way  across  the 
countryside.  After  watching  two  rapes  and 
one  murder  In  less  than  30  minutes,  there 
seemed  little  point  in  sticking  around  for 
more. 

"Amidst  all  the  delirious  savagery  of  both 
pictures,  Meyer,  who  low-anglea  his  camera 
constanUy  to  give  the  girls  an  incredibly 
=»ntUevered  look,  never  loses  his  head:  bos- 
oms remain  covered  no  matttr  how  heaving 
A«aln.  it's  a  case  of  all  tease  and  no  show, 
out  then  that's  the  point. 
"Nobody  In  either  picture -they're  being 
•louble-blUed  in  muluple  run»-ia  famlllax 
«uid  most  of  them  deserve  their  anonymity  - 

Nor  u  this  an  isolated  instance  of  today's 
m>P  of  so-called  exploitation  films.  A  front- 
P»«e  article  In  the  newspaper  of  show  busl- 
,af  ■  "^"y^  ^  '^  edition  for  February  10, 
»»65.  carries  the  headline;  "Wider  Public  for 
o««y  Films."    ReporU  Variety: 

rOLKS     *T8K-T8K'     BUT     BtTT     TICKETS 

"What  are  sexploitation  plx?  For  the  ben- 
Mt  of  the  uniniUated,  'Jiere  foUows  a  run- 
oown  on  soma  of  the  films  being  offered  cur- 
rently   or    due    for    future    release    by    two 


dlstrlbs,   which   specialize   in  such   product, 
Audubon  Films  and  Cambist  FUms: 

"  'Warm  Nights  and  Hot  Pleasures"  (Audu- 
bon), made  locally  by  Joe  Sarno  and  pro- 
duced by  Bingo  Brandt,  who  runs  the  Rlalto 
Theater  in  New  Tork.  Story  has  to  do  with 
three  college  girls  who  come  to  New  York  to 
try  to  get  into  show  business.  Some  sex  and 
some  nudity.  Two  of  the  girls  decide  virtue 
Is  Its  own  reward  and  return  to  college. 

" 'Sexus'  (Audubon),  made  In  Frsmce.  A 
girl  is  kidnapped  and  after  being  abused  by 
one  of  her  captors,  decides  she  likes  It.  The 
ad  Une  reads  'Too  Much,  Too  Often."  (Origi- 
nal title  In  French,  was  "The  Longest  Night,' 
no  relation,  of  course  to  'The  Longest  Day'.) 

■■"Soft  Skin  on  Black  Silk*  (Audubon), 
made  in  France  as  a  serious  drama  starring 
Agnes  Laurent.  A  boy  who  wants  to  be  a 
priest  is  led  astray  by  a  girl  hired  by  his 
father,  who  wants  the  boy  to  go  into  the 
family  business.  Some  nudity  and  sex. 
(Original  title,  in  French,  was  Temptations.') 

■•"The  Weird  Lovemakers'  (Audubon). 
Japanese  drama  about  street  gangs.  Legal- 
ized abortions  provide  the  happy  ending. 

•'  "The  Marijuana  Party"  (Audubon) .  Dan- 
ish Import.     Young  people  out  for  kicks. 

"••The  Exploiters'  (Cambist).  Argentine 
pic  made  in  Venemela,  starring  Argentine 
sexpot  Llbertad  Leblanc.  Girl  Is  lured  to 
South  America  with  a  phony  contract  as  a 
nightclub  singer  by  an  International  vice 
ring.  (Original  title.  In  Spanish,  was  "Ac- 
cused.') 

"•The  Unsatisfied,"  (Cambist).  Prench- 
SpanlEh  coproductlon  starring  Colette  Des- 
combee.  Wild  youth,  some  nudity  and  sex. 
one  rape. 

"As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  money  that 
can  be  made  by  some  exploitation  product. 
Cambist  prez  Lee  Hessel  points  to  his  French- 
made  Bke  Somnaer  starrer,  "Danlella  by 
Night."  In  8  weeks  at  the  New  York  Rlalto. 
film  had  a  total  boxofflce  of  $80,000,  which 
returned  about  $14,000  in  film  rental.  Hessel 
estimates  that  most  of  the  sexploit  imports 
are  brought  in  and  opened  at  a  total  cost  of 
not  much  more  than  $25,000,  meaning  that 
some  of  the  product  can  i>ay  off  In  Just  a  few 
dates.  T)anleUa,'  of  course,  was  somewhat 
special  in  that  it  starred  a  name  which  sub- 
sequently received  a  big  Hollywood  buildup 
and  thus  has  permitted  Hessel  to  get  atten- 
tion and  dates  not  available  to  most  sexploit 
plx, 

"  •Despite  the  talk  of  censorship  and  »o- 
called  public  outrage,  more  and  more 
theaters  are  playing  this  (sexploitation) 
product  all  the  time." 

"Chief  suppliers 

"So  states  Ava  Lei^ton  who,  with  Radley 
Metzger,  has  in  5  years  made  Audubon  Films 
one  of  the  most  successful  sexpJoitatlon  dis- 
trlbberles  in  the  business.  Audubon,  alcmg 
with  the  Indle  firms  of  Joe  Brenner  and  BUI 
Mltiikin  and  Lee  Hessel  s  Cambist  Films, 
supfrites  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  sex- 
ploitation product  (not  to  tte  confused  with 
nudie  plx)  available  in  the  United  States 
today. 

"There  is,  however,  a  shortage  of  'decent' 
sexploitation  product — that  Is,  exploitation 
pU  with  some  kind  of  rational  dramaUc  con- 
tent, says  Miss  Leighton,  one  of  the  few 
fenune  sales  execs  in  the  film  biz  today.  As  a 
result,  Audubon,  which  flrat  hit  the  Jackpot 
with  the  French  I  Spit  cm  Your  Grave"  (es- 
timated VS.  rental :  $600,000) ,  has  Just  com- 
pleted lu  first  film,  The  Dirty  Girls,"  a  title 
sure  to  rank  alongside  M.  A.  Ripps'  "Poor 
White  Trash"  in  the  hearts  of  sexploit 
devotees. 

"Pic  was  shot  last  year  in  'Paris  and 
Munich  for  a  cost  of  leas  than  $100,000, 
which  is  not  much  more  than  United  States- 
Canadian  rlghu  to  imporU  which,  dubbed 
and  ingeniously  retitled.  make  up  most  of 
the  sexploitation  product  in  release  here 
today.  Audubon  head  Metzger  not  only  di- 
rected the  picture  himself,  but  also  plays 


a  featured  role  In  it.  Film,  like  so  many 
others  of  the  same  Ilk,  treats  with  prosties, 
from  streetwaUurs  to  high-class  (?)  call  girls. 
"'Estimates  vary  as  to  the  number  of  U.S. 
theaters  which  this  product  can  play  today, 
but  Miss  Leighton  says  it  may  now  run  as 
high  as  700  to  800  houses,  "but  It  depends." 
It  seems  that  more  or  leas  conventional  sex- 
ploitation dramas,  about  prostitutes,  dope 
smuggling,  wayward  youth,  etc.,  with  titles 
more  sensational  than  content,  can  play  the 
maximum  number.  But  when  the  dramas 
Involve  teenage  gUla  in  particularly  sordid 
circumstances  (perversion),  and  treatment 
Includes  nudity,  graphic  scenes  of  lovemak- 
Ing  or  rape,  the  number  of  potential  outlets 
dwindles  considerably. 

'Ultimate  title 
"Miss  Leighton  Is  particularly  optimistic 
about  the  b.o.  outlook  for  'Dirty  Girls." 
which  she  says  has  no  nudity  and  was  passed 
by  the  New  York  censors  "with  only  minor 
cuts'  (the  same  t>oard,  Incidentally  which  is 
still  trying  to  hold  up  Audubon's  ""Twilight 
Girls') .  Big  deal  about  "Dirty  Girls"  Is  that 
Audubon,  for  very  little  more  money  than  it 
would  have  cost  to  Import  a  pic,  owns  the 
worldwide  rights  to  its  own  film. 

•"While  there  are  profits  to  be  made  In  the 
sexploitation  market,  it  requires  a  tight 
hold  on  selling  procedures,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  market,  says  Miss  Leighton.  As 
a  result.  Audubon  seldom  makes  more  than 
20  prints  with  which  to  cover  the  market,  and 
takes  up  to  3  years  to  play  off  that  com- 
paratively limited  number  of  theaters." 

Clearly  children  today  are  seeing  movies 
which  children  should  not  see.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that.  Our  concern  should  then  be  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  how  best  to  rectify 
constitutionally  a  bad  situation  and  thus 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  civic  leaders, 
of  parents,  of  religious  groups,  of  conscience, 
and  of  good  sense. 

Censorship  can  be  argued  about  endlessly. 
What  we  must  seek  Is  a  means  whereby  the 
Nation  can  protect  its  young  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  Supreme  Court"s  criteria 
for  protecting  freedom  of  speech  and  avoid- 
ing the  abridgment  of  civil  liberties. 

One  hopeful  area  of  study  deals  not  with 
censorship  but  rather  with  a  workable  type 
of  motion  picture  claaslflcation  system:  A 
system  similar  to  that  adopted  by  other 
advanced  countries:  A  system  which  does 
not  prohibit  adults  from  seeing  what  they 
please  but  which  provides  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  young  boys  and  girls. 

In  Great  Britain,  for  Instance,  an  Inde- 
pendent group  known  as  the  British  Board 
of  Film  Censors  delivers  three  types  of  cer- 
tificates to  approved  films:  ""U"'  meaning 
suitable  for  general  release.  "A"  meaning 
more  suitable  for  adult  than  juvenUe  au- 
diences, and  ""X"  for  adult  audiences  only. 

Nor  is  the  idea  new  to  the  United  States. 
Several  nationally  prominent,  highly  re- 
spected groups  have  long  supported  a  classi- 
fication system  of  one  type  or  another  for 
American  movie  theaters.  Those  groups  in- 
clude the  Protestant  Motion  Picture  Council, 
the  National  Legion  of  Decency,  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the 
Film  Estimate  Board  of  National  Organiza- 
tions, the  Schools  Motion  Picture  Commit- 
tee, the  American  Jewish  Committee,  and 
others. 

The  drama  critic  of  the  Washington  Port, 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Coe.  took  note  of  the  classi- 
fication proposal  in  an  article  written  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965.  Mr.  Coe  concisely  summarized 
the  breakdown  of  "'self-regulation'"  among 
Holl3rwood  producers,  and  the  economic  fac- 
tors involved,  in  the  process  of  discussing  the 
classification  proposal.     Wrote  Mr.  Coe: 

■Hollywood's  long  history  of  "self-regiila- 
tion'"  In  the  censorship  area  faces  a  fuezy 
future. 

"'For  40  years  film  producers  have  more  or 
less  stuck  to  a  basic  agreement  th|it  certain 
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situations,   theme*   or   words   would   not   b« 
used. 

"Until  20-odd  years  ago  this  agreement 
was  fairly  enforclble  because  the  filmmakers 
also  controlled  the  major  theaters.  This  en- 
sued obedience  to  the  rule  because  films 
without  their  united  seal  of  approval  would 
not  be  widely  distributed, 

"Under  the  Supreme  Court  consent  decree 
joint  ownership  of  studios  and  theaters  was 
broken  up.  No  longer  could  the  studios  keep 
the  major  theaters  from  showing  a  film 
which  lacked  the  Production  Code  Adxolnls- 
tratlon  seal  of  approval. 

"At  this  stage,  from  1948  on.  several  events 
were  happening  simultaneously : 

Por  a  film  titled  'The  Moon  Is  Blue.' 
producer  Otto  PrenUnger  made  a  fight. 
Basically,  this  was  a  highly  moral  tale  of 
virtue  rewarded,  but  Its  use  of  words  like 
'virgin'  axtd  'virginity'  placed  It  outside  the 
seal  of  approval.  Premlnger  released  It  any- 
vi.  17.  theaters  showed  the  film  without  Its 
seul.  and  both  profited. 

"This  single  step  had.  In  turn,  several  re- 
sults. It  shook  the  system's  foundation;  now. 
If  the  seal  Is  refused,  the  releasing  company 
resigns  from  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
but  later  may  rejoin.  This  has  vastly  weak- 
ened united  action. 

"Because  the  code  Itself  forbade  silly  par- 
ticulars, and  because  efforts  to  alter  the  code 
always  ran  behind  public  acceptance.  Its 
hypocritical  aspects  were  exposed. 

"And  because  filmmaking  Inevitably  had 
drifted  Into  the  main  fix-ce  of  American  life — 
the  profit  motive,  and  away  from  the  educa- 
tional and  artistic  areas  where  many  ideal- 
ists would  prefer  It  to  be.  that  profit  motive 
dominated  thinking  of  studios,  theaters,  and 
public. 

"The  second  simultaneous  occurrence  was 
the  rise  of  the  foreign  film  In  the  United 
States.  Bullions  of  Americans  during  World 
War  II  were  exposed  to  films  which  until  then 
had  had  minimal  exposure  in  this  country. 

'The  past  15  years  have  seen  a  striking 
Influx  of  foreign  films  on  American  screens, 
the  best  of  them  so  admired  by  Influential 
critics  that  a  new  public  has  been  created 
which  reaches  Into  remote  drlve-lns. 

"These  films  have  been  of  cultures  strik- 
ingly at  variance  with  the  Puritan  strains 
In  our  own.  a  strain  so  strong  that  It  has  in- 
fused Old  World  religious  philosophies  in 
this  country. 

"And  this  very  period  has  brought  a  stag- 
gering change  In  our  youthful  population. 
Now  24  million  persons  in  this  country,  ooe- 
elghth  of  the  |x>pulatlon.  are  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  19.  They  spend  •l.S  billion 
a  ye*r  on  entertainment.  Entertainment 
has  Its  effect  on  what  this  age  group  buys,  an 
estimated  market  of  112  billion. 

"Thus,  the  breakup  of  the  self-regulatory 
system  happened  at  Just  the  time  when  a 
lively  slice  of  a  profit-minded  nation's  econ- 
omy Is  controlled  by  the  very  age  group  the 
old  rules  were  designed  to  protect. 

"It  Is.  then,  hardly  surprising  that  the 
license  of  some  recent  films  has  given  what 
Is  left  of  the  system  a  further  shudder.  Care- 
fully watching  all  thu  are  publicity-seeking 
members  of  the  Federal  and  State  Legisla- 
tures. 

"Some  boldy  admit  they  haven't  seen  the 
pictures,  condemn  them  anyway.  A  side 
Issue  is  the  age's  obsession  with  'image.' 
which  raises  others  into  attacks  on  the  screen. 

Ahf-mr.^  these  are  the  greed  of  some,  the 
•-uto.isT.pss  Of  Others,  the  laziness  of  par- 
enu  and  even,  the  burgeoning  evolution  of 
our  educational  system. 

"Among  the  solutions  to  gathering  dis- 
content Is  the  classification  proposal,  long 
opposed  by  the  studios,  theater  owners,  and 
their  organizations. 

"ClasstficaUon.  established  In  BrlUln.  pro- 
vides that  socne  films  are  suitable  for  all, 
some  for  ndults  only,  and  a  third  category  to 
be  den.ed  to  thoee  under  18  unless  accom- 


panied by  adults.  Britain's  app>arent  success 
with  the  system,  very  looeely  controlled,  pro- 
vokes the  response  that  Juvenile  delinquency 
Is  not  unknown  in  Britain. 

"Classification  also  raises  the  fact  that 
some  16-year-old8  are  mature  people,  some 
21 -year -olds  always  will  be  emotionally  13. 
Who  U  to  decide? 

"Producer  George  Seaton,  In  town  for  the 
opening  of  his  exciting  but  highly  proper 
"36  Hours.'  spoke  up  for  classification,  re- 
fiectlng  how  serlotisly  responsible  producers 
are  considering  the  problem.  A  conspicu- 
ously literate  leader  of  the  Hollywood  Estab- 
lishment. Seaton  has  come  to  believe  that 
despite  lu  mbble  at  freedom,  classification 
should  be  considered  and  carefully  enforced. 

"Our  freedoms,  we  claim,  are  our  precious 
heritage  and  the  freedcxn  of  the  screen  has 
been  imked  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
established  freedom  of  the  press. 

"With  this  freedom  comes  responsibility. 
Will  parents,  filmmakers,  theater  owners.  In 
fact  will  the  young  tor  whom  this  anxiety  Is 
concerned,  have  the  responsibility  freedom 
demands? 

"That  Is  the  question  In  a  year  which  seems 
to  promise  widespread  attacks  on  the  bard- 
fought  freedom  of  the  screen." 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  sug- 
gest that  statutes  requiring  classification  of 
films  can  now  be  written  with  a  good  chance 
of  being  upheld  In  the  courts. 

In  the  Maryland  Preedman  case,  for  In- 
stance, the  Court  upheld  the  right  of  State 
agencies  to  review  films  prior  to  their  ex- 
hibition. 

Perhaps  the  most  Instructive  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  recent  years,  laying  out 
relatively  clear  constitutional  guidelines.  Is 
the  Jacobellls  case,  where  the  Court  sug- 
gested that  If  legislators  were  really  con- 
cerned about  protecting  children,  they  should 
attempt  to  write  obscenity  laws  specifically 
for  children.  That  case  was  summarized  by 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Its  supplement  to  "Censorship  of 
Motion  Pictures." 

In  Jacobellia  t.  Ohio,  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  French  film  "Lee 
Amants"  was  not  otiecene.  In  line  with  Its 
previous  rulings,  the  Court  held  that: 

1.  OlMcenlty  is  not  subject  to  first  amend- 
ment guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press. 

2.  The  question  whether  a  particular  work 
Is  obscene  raises  an  Issue  of  constitutional 
law  and  such  an  issue  must  be  ultimately  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court. 

3.  Motion  pictures  are  within  the  consti- 
tutional ambit  of  the  first  amendment  guar- 
antees of  free  speech  and  press. 

4.  The  test  of  what  Is  obscene  is  that  laid 
down  m  Roth  V.  United  State*,  354  U.S.  476, 
489:  namely,  whether  to  the  average  person, 
applying  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards, the  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient  in- 
terest. 

8.  What  la  meant  by  "contemporary  com- 
munity standards"  In  the  foregoing  test 
means  contemp>orary  national  standards  and 
not  local  standards. 

6.  The  Court  also  made  some  suggestions 
as  to  how  laws  designed  to  curb  the  spread 
of  objectionable  material  could  be  made  more 
effective.  The  majority  opinion  suggested 
that  such  laws  be  designed  specifically  to 
prevent  dissemination  of  objectionable  ma- 
terial to  children  rather  than  attempting  to 
suppress  it  totally. 

So  a  system  of  classification  can  indeed  be 
devised  to  meet  the  objectives  of  lK>th  Jurists 
and  parents.  It  will  require  exhaustive  study 
and  a  careful  avoidance  of  the  pitfalls  in- 
herent in  this  most  complicated  field  of  con- 
temporary ethics.  The  English  experience 
will  be  useful.  The  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
our  Nation's  young  can  well  be  served  by  the 
devising,  at  long  last,  of  a  reasonable,  equi- 
table means  to  balance  free  expression  with 


society's  transcendent  Interest  in  protecting 
the  welfare  of  its  children. 
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[Prom  Variety.  Feb.  9.  1966] 

CRnj>RXN      AS      CXKSOU'      BATTKBtNO      RaM?— 

Came  AaTHTTi  Knicht  Wabns  That  Classi- 
fication Onlt  Wat  To  Dktsat  Blcbnosss 
American  religious  groups  are  in  a  far  l>et- 
ter  position  than  ever  before  to  help  set 
standards  of  quality  for  motion  picture  pro- 
duction, now  that  they're  beginning  to  take 
a  constructive,  rather  than  merely  censon- 
ous,  attitude  toward  filnu,  Arthur  Knight. 
Saturday  Review  film  critic,  told  board  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission  last 
Thursday  (3). 

"The  ultimate  answer  to  public  responsi- 
bility for  developing  and  maintaining  flUn 
standards,"  he  said,  "Is  not  censorship  but 
classification."  Unlike  censorship,  a  system 
of  classification  would  protect  the  mature 
adult's  freedom  to  see  whatever  films  he 
wishes  In  their  original  form,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  children  and  youth 
from  films  which  society  deems  inappro- 
priate for  their  viewing,  be  said. 

Knight  warned  that  "the  procensor  forces 
are  gathering,  usually  with  the  cry  of  'Save 
the  children.'  "  While  he  has  nothing  against 
children,  the  critic  said  that  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  spend  the  rest  of  bis  life  looking  st 
kiddle  films. 

The  NCC  Film  Awards  (he's  a  member  of 
the  nominations  panel)  are  indicative  of 
organized  religion's  new  attitude  toward  mo- 
tion pictures,  he  said.  "Producers  have,  for 
too  long,  looked  upon  the  churches  as  the 
opp>osltlon — to  be  cozened  Into  supporting 
their  biblical  spectaculars,  but  otherwise 
feared  and  stispected  of  Imminent  attack  " 
And.  he  added,  "historically,  the  studios  have 
not  been  altogether  wrong  in  this  attitude, " 
referring  to  the  church-spearheaded  drives  in 
the  twenties  against  so-called  Hollywood 
Immorality  and  the  1930's  banding  together 
by  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  religious 
leaders  to  "create  and  support  the  League 
of  Decency,  which,  although  now  exclusive- 
ly In  Catholic  hands,  remains  the  single 
strongest  pressure  group  affecting  American 
film  production." 

An  accelerating  movement  Is  underway,  he 
said,  toward  the  support  of  films  rather  than 
simply  their  censure.  "What  makes  this  all 
the  more  remarkable  is  that  it  takes  place  at 
a  time  when  most  of  the  standard  censorship 
controls.  Instruments,  and  committees  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Court."  One  could  ezp>ect.  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  find  church  authorities  re- 
doubling their  efforts  to  control  what  goes 
on  the  screen. 

Knight  cited  Britain's  film  classification 
system  as  one  that  could  be  reasonably  effec- 
tive In  the  United  States.  He  doesn't  find 
classification  the  perfect  system,  as  there's 
always  the  question  of  who'll  do  the  classi- 
fying, the  enforcing  and  setting  of  age 
limits.  However,  he  said,  a  "realistic  classi- 
fication program"  is  probably  the  only  work- 
able alternative  to  censorship  in  view  of  cur- 
rent pressures  for  banning  so-called  offen- 
sive films  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Such  a  program,  he  reminded  the  lx>ard 
members,  must  be  established  with  needs  and 
goals  of  the  churches,  according  to  their  more 
recent,  supportive  mode  of  approach,  firmly 
In  mind.  Such  classification  might  take 
place  at  the  national  level  with  Federal  offl- 
clals  leaving  enforcement  up  to  local  au- 
thorities (Just  as  State  and  local  officials 
determine  "adult"  drinking  ages).  "Above 
all.  we  must  not  hazard  the  adult  artist's 
freedom  to  commimlcate  with  his  adult 
audience  for  the  sake  of  protecting  minors— 
when  we  know  from  the  example  of  other 
countries  that  this  same  protection  can  be 
guaranteed  by  other  and  leas  totaUtarlsn 
means  than  oensonhlp." 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  OP 
SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  referral  three 
amendments  to  the  Senate  rules. 

The  first  amendment  would  provide 
that  a  motion  for  permission  for  a  com- 
mittee to  sit  Willie  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion would  be  privileged  and  non- 
debatable.  Under  existing  practice  a 
single  Senator  can  prevent  a  committee 
from  sitting  while  the  Senate  Is  in  session 
after  the  conclusion  of  morning  business. 
My  amendment  would  provide  a  means 
by  which  a  committee  could  obtain  con- 
sent to  sit  by  a  swift  majority  vote. 

The  second  amendment  would  repeal 
the  archaic  rule  which  permits  any  Sena- 
tor to  force  the  reading  of  the  Senate 
Journal.  In  addition,  it  would  modernize 
the  rules  by  taking  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congressional  Record  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Journal. 

The  third  change  would  repeal  the 
rule  which  permits  a  motion  to  take  up 
to  be  filibustered.  It  would  provide  a 
procedure  for  making  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  any  measure  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  a  nondebatable 
motion,  thus  obviating  the  possibility  of 
a  double  filibuster. 

Each  of  these  changes  is  contained  in 
my  proposed  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  Senate  rules  <S.  Res.  103) .  However, 
lor  the  convenience  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  these  mat- 
ters, I  am  submitting  them  today  as 
separate  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  were  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

S.  Res.  243.  Resolution  amending  rule  XXV 
of  the  standing  rules  relative  to  meetings 
of  standing  committees  while  the  Senate  Is 
In  session : 

That  paragraph  6  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"5.  No  standing  committee  sball  sit  with- 
out special  leave  while  the  Senate  is  In  ses- 
sion. A  motion  for  leave  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  Bit  while  the  Senate  Is  In  session 
shall  be  a  privileged  motion  and  shall  not  be 
debatable." 

S.  Res.  244.  Resolution  amending  rules  tU 
and  IV  of  the  standing  rules  with  respect 
to  the  commencement  of  dally  sessions  and 
the  Journal : 

That  (a)  rule  III  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  1  and  2  thereof,  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"1.  The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  motions 
to  correct  any  mistakes  made  in  the  entries 
of  the  Senate  Journal  of  tOie  preceding  day 
•hall  be  in  order  and  proceeded  with  untU 
disposed  of.  unless  objected  to.  If  objection 
1»  made,  the  Senator  moving  to  correct  the 
Senate  Journal  and  the  Senator  objecting 
may  file  at  the  clerks  desk  briefs  In  support 
of  their  positions.  Such  briefs  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Senate  Journal  for  the  calen- 
dar day  on  which  the  motion  to  correct  was 
aade.  together  with  a  notice  that  a  vote  on 
the  motion  wUl  take  place  on  the  following 
calendar  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  in  ses- 
•lon  at  a  time  certain  to  be  set  by  the  Pre- 


siding Officer.  At  the  designated  time,  the 
motion  to  correct  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  decided  without  debate. 

"2.  Unless  a  motion  to  read  the  Senate 
Journal  of  the  preceding  day,  which  shall 
be  nondebatable,  Is  made  and  passed  by  ma- 
jority vote,  the  Senata  Journal  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  read  without  actual 
recitation  and  approved. 

"3.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn." 

(b)  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  rule  IV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
accurately  stated  In  the  Senate  Journal, 
which  shall  be  the  Senate  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Messages  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  full;  titles  of  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  such  parte  as  shall  be  affected  by 
proposed  amendmenta:  every  vote,  and  a  brief 
statement  of  the  contenta  of  each  i>etltlon, 
memorial,  or  paper  presented  to  the  Senate: 
the  legislative  proceedings;  and  the  execu- 
tive proceedings  In  open  executive  sessions, 
shall  be  entered. 

"2.  The  executive  proceedings  in  closed 
session,  the  confidential  legislative  proceed- 
ings, and  the  proceedings  when  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Impeachment,  shall  each  be  record- 
ed by  the  Journal  clerk  in  a  separata  book." 

S.  Res.  245.  Resolution  amending  rule  VIII 
of  the  standing  rules  relative  to  motions  for 
the  consideration  of  matters : 

That  paragraph  2  of  rule  Vm  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"2.  All  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  matter  shall  be  debatable,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  In  these  rules:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  when  any  Senator  shall 
file,  at  the  desk  of  the  clerk,  a  notice  of  In- 
tention to  move  to  consider  any  matter  on 
the  Senata  calendar  on  the  following  calen- 
dar day  on  which  the  Senata  is  In  session, 
such  motion  for  consideration  when  made 
by  such  Senator  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. The  notice  of  Intent  shall  be  printed 
In  the  Senate  Journal." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  eMr.  MondaleI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
o*^  the  bill  (S.  2995)  the  Emergency  Food 
Reserves  Act  of  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  2921,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  special  milk  program  for  children, 
that  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  E>odd1  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  3081)  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
labor  organization  to  impose  sanctions 
against  its  members  for  exceeding  pro- 
duction quotas,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  14, 1966. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BIU^S 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  March  14.  1966: 

S.3079.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  air  mai!  parcel  post  mailed  to  or  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  overseas 
combat  areas:  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  McIntthe. 

Authority   of  March    17,   1966: 

S.  3097.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid,  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1049  and 
related  Federal  programs,  to  encourage  and 
assist  In  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  historic  structures:  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr. 
Metcalp,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

S.  3098.  A  blU  to  promote  and  coordinate 
historic  preservation  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governmenta,  other 
public  bodies,  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals:  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Long. 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mansfieu)  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Sparkman.  and  Mr. 
Yarborough. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED 
HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  21, 1  announced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  would  com- 
mence hearings  on  all  pending  housing 
bills  on  April  19,  and  that  these  hearings 
would  run  generally  for  a  2-week  period. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
make  a  further  announcement  regard- 
ing this  year's  housing  legislation.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  amendments 
were  offered  to  that  bUl  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  dealing  with  the  granting  of 
noncash  credit  for  specific  urban  renewal 
projects  in  several  cities  throughout  the 
Nation.  Later,  during  the  conference 
which  transpired  between  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  on  this 
legislation,  very  serious  questions  arose 
regarding  these  amendments  primarily 
because  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  study,  review,  or  consider  these 
amendments  in  committee.  In  addition, 
neither  the  subcommittee  nor  the  full 
committee  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain the  views  of  the  administration  re- 
garding these  floor  amendments.  The 
conferees,  therefore,  unanimously  con- 
cluded in  Conference  Report  No.  679, 
which  accompanied  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  that  in 
the  future  such  amendments  would  not 
be  accepted  unless  they  had  been  for- 
mally presented  to  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  for  consideration.  The  con-  / 
ference  report  on  this  subject  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  conferees  were  unanimous  In  their 
concern  over  the  potential  danger  of  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  fioor  to  provide  special 
benefita  to  specific  urban  renewal  projecte. 
Such  procedure  does  not  give  the  committees 
sufficient  opportunity  to  study  the  merlta 
and  Implications  of  the  proposals.  In  the 
future  such  proposals  should  be  made  to  the 
committee  early  enough  so  that  proper  study 
can  be  made  of  each  request.  By  so  doing, 
the   proponenta   of   these   amendmenta   will 
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protect  thetns«lT««  from  the  persuasive  criti- 
cism that  ttiey  hmve  not  been  adeq\iat«ly 
studied  and  therefore  should  be  rejected. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  put  all  Sen- 
ators on  notice  today  that  should  they 
have  any  proposals  dealing  with  noncash 
credit  for  specific  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects or  any  proposalis  dealing  with  assist- 
ance for  any  specific  housing  projects, 
they  should  introduce  such  proposals  so 
they  may  be  properly  referred  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  be 
?lven  consideration  and  so  that  the  com- 
mittee may  obtain  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment In  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  such  proposals. 


NOTIFICATION  OP  CHANGE  IN 
HEARINOS  SCHEDULE  ON  S. 
3046 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
unforeseen  circumstances,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  reschedule  the  hearings  by 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  S.  3046. 

It  had  been  our  original  Intention  to 
start  these  hearings  on  March  31.  These 
plans  have  been  changed  and  Instead. 
t.he  hearings  will  be  Initiated  on  April  1, 
1966  in  room  4232  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  which  time  the  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  from 
administration  witnesses,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  i.s  our  plan  to  continue  hearings  on 
AvT'A  4  anri  5.  and  at  later  dates  to  be 
subsequpr.tly  announced. 

In  th  3  connection,  because  I  know 
that  many  senatorial  offices  are  particu- 
larly iT. forested  In  the  impacted  areas 
chaiiKe.';  I  .should  like  to  assure  Senators 
that  the  s  iboommittee  will  devote  at  least 
I    AP.d  :f  ■  pcessary,  2  days,  later  In  April 


tion.  and  Welfare  on  air  pcUutlon.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
amendments,  at  the  begliuiing  of  line  2, 
to  strike  out  "for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  of",  and  after  line  7,  to 
add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  There  shsU  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  coplee  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Coounittee  on 
Public  Works. 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  third  semiannual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
caused  by  motor  vehicles  and  measures 
taken  toward  Its  alleviation,  dated  December 
17.  lOOS.  In  compliance  with  Public  Law  88- 
ao«.  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

S»c.  a.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


The     resolution, 
agreed  to. 


as     amended,     was 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  228 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorised  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Blghty-nlnth  Congress, 
•25.000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  speclfled  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  ap- 
proved  August   a,    1M6. 


U) 


;s  «poct  of  the  bill. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

«.S"  =!!^!i^l.^u*'^  ""^l^o*"  «>"-  ^e  limit  of  expenditures  for  hearings  be 
sent,   addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  ^^] 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 


INCREASE  IN  LIMIT  OP  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  HEARINOS  BEFORE 
THE  COMMPTTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  235)  increasing 


■i^  r  tllows: 

By  Mr.  DOUOLAS: 


Statement  by  him  on  Greek  Independence 

D*y 


Mr. 


THE    CALENDAR 
MANSFIELD      iir.   President, 


ivsk  unajiimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1047.  Senate  Resolution  233. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  llrst  bill 


ore  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res  235 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hereby  Is  authorised  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
dtirlng  the  Klgbty-nlntb  Congress.  •10.000 
in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(ft)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act.  approved 
August  2.  1946. 


.^UTHORIZINO  THE  PRINTING  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  OP  A  REPORT 
ENTILED  "AUTOMOTIVE  AIR 
POLLUTION" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  233)  to  print  as  a 
Senate  document  the  third  aimual  re- 
port of  the  SecreUry  of  Health,  Educa- 


PLACEMENT  OF  BUST  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINO BRUMIDI  IN  THE  CAPITOL 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res. 
70)   authorizing  the  pl6K:lng  of  a  bust  of 
Constantino  Bnmildi  in  the  Capitol  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
8.  Con.  Rn.  70 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl,  and  to  cause  such  bust  to  be 
placed  In  the  corridor,  known  as  the  Brumldl 
corridor,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol. 


Src.  a.  Expenses  Incurred  by  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  the  Library  in  carrying  out  this 
concurrent  resolution,  which  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed •3,600,  shall  t>e  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tlagwnt  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  ap. 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  th*  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 


PRINTma  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP    SENATE    HEARINOS    ON    DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  HOME  RULE 
The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
76)  authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  on  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  Com.  Rbs.  76 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  S-^nate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  Its  hearings 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule. 
Delegate  to  House  of  Representatives"  (S 
368.  S.  1118). 
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PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VIET- 
NAM FOR  FISCAL  1966 
The    concurrent    resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  77)  authorizing  the  piintlrtg  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  hearings  on  supple- 
mental  foreign   assistance  for  Vietnam 
for  fiscal  1966  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  77 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  fourteen  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  Its  hearings  on  supplemental 
foreign  assistance,  fiscal  year  1966— Vietnam. 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HEARINOS  BEFORE  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  EN- 
TITLED "RECENT  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE ACTIONS  AND  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  COORDINATION" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
79)  authorizing  the  printing  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Its 
hearings  entitled  'Recent  Federal  Re- 
serve Actions  and  Economic  Policy 
Coordination,"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Con  Rxs.  79 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  { the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  five  thousand  additional  copies 
of  parts  1  and  2  of  its  hearings  of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "Recent 
Federal  Reserve  Actions  and  Economic  Policy 
Coordination." 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENTS 
THE  1965  HEARINOS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-PUERTO  RICO 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  STATUS  OP 
PUERTO  RICO 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  82)  to  authorize  the  printing  of  the 
hearings    of    the    1965    United    States- 


Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  Senate  documents  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  82 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  Senate  documents.  In  separate 
volumes,  the  transcripts  of  the  bilingual 
public  hearings  held  by  the  t7nlted  States- 
Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  ( 1 )  legal  constitutional  mat- 
ters, (2)  social-cultural  matters,  and  (3) 
economic  matters  held  in  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Blco.  on  May  14-18.  July  28-August  2,  and 
November  27-December  1,  1965,  respectively. 

Sec  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  four  thousand  five 
bundred  copies  of  such  Senate  document  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States-Puerto  Rico 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ENTITLED 
■A  STUDY  OF  POLLUTION— AIR" 
The  resolution  (8.  Res.  232)  to  print 
a  report  on  "A  Study  of  Pollution — Air," 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  232 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
UM  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  three 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  staff  re- 
port. "A  Study  of  Pollution — Air",  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  during 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE PRINT  ENTITLED  "DIGEST 
AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL" 

The  resolution  (S.  Re.s.  236)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  "Digest  and  Analysis 
of  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill."  for  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  236 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  eighteen  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Digest  and  Analysis  of  the  Oold  War  GI 
BUI  (S.  9,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  as  enact- 
ed)" prepared  by  Its  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  during  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, second  session. 


GEORGIA  WENDELL 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  238)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Georgia  Wendell  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res    238 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby   is   authorized   and   directed    to   pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Georgia    Wendell,    daughter    of    Thomas    E. 
oAity.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  the  gross  com- 
pensation paid  him  by  the  Senate  In  calendar 
year  1965.  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclu- 
sive of  funeral   expenses   and  all   other  al- 
lowances. 


ALMA  F.  BRAHAN 
The  resolution  <S.  Res.  239)  to  pay  a 
Kratuity  to  Alma  P.  Brahan  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  239 
JlMoIced,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ile hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 


from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Alma  F.  Brahan,  widow  of  Thomas  S.  Brahan. 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  stmi  equal  to 
six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  hU  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  THE  68TH  ANNUAL 
REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SO- 
CIETY OP  THE  DAUGHTERS  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  2*0)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  68th  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  Senate  document  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  240 

Resolved,  That  the  sixty-eighth  annual 
report  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for 
the  year  ended  March  I,  1965,  be  printed, 
with  an  Illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


U.S.  POLICY  ON  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR 
PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
my  request,  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
researched  into  U.S.  policy  on  negotia- 
tions for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam— reports  1  and  2 — since  1965.  This 
service  weis  performed  by  Ellen  C.  Collier, 
analyst  In  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Foreign 
Affairs  Division,  Library  of  Congress 
She  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  putting 
in  brief  form  the  many  attempts  which 
have  been  made  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  his  administration  to  seek 
to  bring  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  to  the 
conference  table  for  settlement. 

I  think  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Presidency  is  almost  too  much  for  any 
one  man  to  bear.  Nevertheless,  the  man 
who  holds  that  oflBce  does  have  to  assume 
that  responsibility  and  President  John- 
son has,  with  dedication  and  resolve. 

The  many  public  statements  he  has 
made  seeking  to  reach  the  conference 
table  and  the  many  avenues  he  has  tried 
to  open  up  are  all  indications  of  his  de- 
sire to  bring  the  Vietnamese  conflict  to 
an  honorable  conclusion.  That  he  has 
failed  so  far  is  not  for  lack  of  effort  or 
lack  of  ideas. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  once 
again  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and,  I  would  hope,  to  the  people  and 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  what  the 
President  said  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  12,  1966.  On  that 
occasion,  addressing  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  and 
the  world.  President  Johnson  spelled  out 
in  the  clearest  detail  the  lengths  to  which 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  go  to  initi- 
ate negotiations.    He  stated: 

There  are  no  arbitrary  limits  to  our  search 
for  peace.  We  stand  by  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1964  and  1962,  We  will  meet  at 
any  conference  table,  discuss  any  proposals — 


4  points  or  14  or  40 — and  consider  the  views 
of  any  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  research  statements  re- 
ferred to  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  research 

statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  PoucT  ON  Negotiations  ros  a  Peacktul 

Settlement  in  Vietnam  ' 

ITS  development  since  APan.  7.  isee 

Prior  to  President  Johnson's  stieech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  April  7,  1965, 
the  United  States  had  taken  the  position 
that  there  was  no  point  In  negotiations  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vl'itnam  untU  North 
Vietnam  gave  some  Indication  that  It  was 
ready  to  stop  Its  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam.  In  both  words  and  actions  the 
United  States  indicated  that  it  was  unwilling 
to  enter  negotiations  until  there  was  some 
hope  of  making  progress  toward  an  agree- 
ment acceptable  to  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam. 

For  example,  on  March  24,  1965,  President 
Johnson  had  said:  "I  am  ready  to  go  any- 
where at  any  time  and  meet  with  anyone 
whenever  there  Is  promise  of  progress  toward 
an  honorable  peace.  We  have  said  man^ 
times — to  all  who  are  Interested  In  our  prin- 
ciples for  honorable  negotiation — that  we 
seek  no  more  than  a  return  to  the  essentials 
of  the  agreements  of  1954 — a  reliable  ar- 
rangement to  guarantee  the  Independence 
and  security  of  aU  In  southeast  Asia.  At 
present  the  Communist  aggressors  have  given 
no  sign  of  any  willingness  to  move  in  this 
direction,  but  as  they  recognize  the  costs  of 
their  present  course,  and  their  own  true  In- 
terest in  peace,  there  may  come  a  change — If 
we  all  remain  united." 

Similarly,  on  February  25.  1965,  Secretary 
of  State  Rtisk  had  said:  "This  question  of 
calling  a  conference,  under  what  circum- 
stances— these  are  procedural  matters.  What 
we  are  Interested  In.  what  Is  needed  to  re- 
store peace  to  southeast  Asia,  Is  substance, 
content,  an  indication  that  peace  Is  possible 
In  terms  of  the  appetites  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  other  side." 

As  Vletcong  military  activities  Intensified 
and  the  war  escalated  with  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Introduction  of 
American  combat  troops,  calls  for  negotla- 
*lons  became  more  frequent  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  On  AprU  1.  1965, 
representatives  of  17  nonallned  countries  Is- 
sued a  declaration  appealing  to  the  parties 
concerned  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  in 
Vietnam  by  starting  negotiations  as  soon  as 
possible,  "without  p>08lng  any  precondi- 
tions," so  that  a  political  solution  might  be 
found.  It  was  after  this,  on  April  7,  1965, 
that  {^resident  Johnson,  in  the  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Indicated  U.S. 
readiness  for  unconditional  discussions. 

The  readiness  for  unconditional  discussions 
appears  to  have  been  largely  a  change  In 
position  on  procedure,  rather  than  on  sub- 
stance. The  new  policy  proclaimed  that 
henceforth  the  United  States  would  be  will- 
ing to  enter  discussions  even  If  there  was  no 
reason  to  hope  that  the  outcome  would  be 
an  agreeemnt  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  United  States. 

Similarly,  while  there  may  have  been  a 
few  modifications  In  the  substance  of  the 
peace  terms  which  the  United  States  would 
accept,  the  principal  changes  since  April  7, 
1965,  In  U.S.  policy  on  negotiations  regard- 
ing Vietnam  have  also  related  to  procedure. 
For  example,  while  the  April  7  speech  re- 
ferred to  "unconditional  discussions,"  it  was 


'Principal  source:  U.S.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Background  Informa- 
tion relating  to  southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam. 
(Committee  print.  2d  revised  ed  ,  March  1966, 
297  p.) 
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la.t«r  made  dear  the  United  States  wa«  alao 
«-l.Uxig  to  enter  negotiation*,  wblcb  UnpUea 
some  wllllngne—  to  give  and  take,  without 
conditions,  and  on  December  4,  1966.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  stated  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  Haoot's  four 
points  along  with  others. 

In  the  itunmer  ot  1966  the  United  States 
also  moved  from  the  position  of  being  will- 
ing to  negotiate  "with  any  govemmenf  to 
the  poeltlon  that  the  Inclusion  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Pront  In  the  negotiations 
WM   not  an   "Insurmountable  problem." 

In  the  August  8  conrununlcatlon  to  the 
United  Kingdom  the  Department  of  State 
said: 

"As  to  the  so-called  National  LlberatlOD 
Pront.  the  U-8.  OoTcmmont  la  convtnosd 
•MAt  the  front  was  created  by  the  authori- 
ties in  North  Vietnam  and  remjOns  tuMler 
their  effective  ooctrol.  Hence,  the  U.S.  Oov- 
«r:mieni  does  not  regard  the  front  as  an  In- 
dependent party,  although  it  would  hare  no 
objecti.ri  If,  for  yxatnpie,  front  represents- 
Uves  p*ri;cipace«l  m  the  discussions  as  part 
of  the  delegation  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
ot  VlAtnaiA.  As  President  Johnson  has 
sULed.  there  wotild  be  no  dllBculty  In  rep- 
re«entaUoti  for  the  so-called  UberaUon 
Pr  'ru  If  Hanoi  were  to  decide  to  ce*ae  Its 
xiffp-eanioa  and  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution." 
In  ;idd:-: or,  the  United  States  has  In  re- 
re  n  ■  m  n  ..'.*  ^icen  the  poelUon  that  a  ceesa- 
u>;,n  of  a  *t.;;:Ues  could  be  the  flrst  order 
of  bu«;r.e«s  -.  a  conference  or  the  subject 
rvt  preiimir.A-.  discusslotu,  and  that  the 
Un.-.r-d  Suites  "Mid  stop  the  bombing  of 
Sorr^  Vif'.i-.F  I.  AH  a,  step  toward  peace,  pre- 
sumjibiy  f  -^lere  were  some  Indication  from 
'.ttf  othe."  1.  .e  mat  this  would  have  a  posl- 
•-»e  resp.  ri.s-  It  has  expressed  willingness 
:o  :\Av  *  :. Terence  on  southeast  Asia  or  any 
pa;-,  of  that  region.  The  draft  resolution 
which  the  United  States  presented  to  the 
Security  Covmcll  on  January  81.  1996,  oon- 
tdlned  a  ?lau»e  under  which  the  United  Na- 
tions wiuid  offer  to  aaalst  by  all  appropriate 
ine*iiu  mc.udlng  the  provision  of  arfoltra- 
lors   >r  mediatora." 

The  t'  ^  position  on  entering  peace  ne- 
tjo*.idt.;jtn  now  appears  to  be  fairly  flexible 
«:.  1  vss  ■:.,  ^  the  Willingness  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  ui  negotiate,  to  contain  only  one 
stipulation  ths-  the  Hainot  regime  not  make 
sutMtantlve  aitreeaiSBt  with  Its  position  a 
precondli.jn  'o  negoUaUons. 

At  tl.9  hesirlntts  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Balatljns  Corrim.-  f^  -n  February  18,  1048, 
Secretary  Rusk  stj»ie<j 

Botr.  Ha.ioi  ar.d  Pelplng  have  repeatedly 
re)*:ted  our  propwsal  for  unconditional  dls- 
cu.saions  They  have  Insisted  Instead  that 
t>efc)re  any  diacuaalons  can  take  place  our 
iidA  must  agree  In  advance  to  the  four  points 
A  Hiiac ;  s  program.  The  words  that  they 
have  used  have  differed  from  formulation  to 
formulation.  Sometimes  they  have  said  their 
(Mints  are  the  "sols  basis"  for  negotiations, 
stonetlmee  "the  most  correct  basis."  But  the 
effect  Is  the  same.  What  they  are  Insisting 
upon  Is  that  we  accept  In  advance  their  sub- 
stantive position  and  then  discuss  only  the 
•*.is's  :n  which  It  shall  be  given  effect.  The 
te<-nn!q  le  of  demanding  such  subetantlTe 
ii.gr'^sr.T.-  advance  Is  a  familiar  Commu- 
nis-, neg'  •v:ai:ig  tactic.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  basic  points  are  open  for  discussion 
or  that  they  can  be  loosely  Interpreted.  It 
mear-s     in',  what  It  sajrs." 

D-r.  (?.op"<.tnf  J  <n  substance  of  peace  termt 
The  principal  alms  of  U.S.  policy,  or  the 
'■'^nditlons  on  which  It  seeks  to  make  peace. 
i;  ;v*>ar  to  remain  much  the  same  as  before. 
A3  sta'e<l  by  President  Johnson  In  the  April 
7.  '.  ^".5  s'j)*«ch.  the  essenUals  of  peace  were 
"&i:  ;T.d»i>endent  South  Vietnam — securely 
?^iar«nteed.  and  able  to  shape  its  own  rela- 
(lonshipe  '.o  all  others — fr«e  from  outaMe  in- 
terferenoe — tied  to  no  alliance — a  military 
base  for  no  othar  country." 
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In  a  speech  of  June  23.  1965.  Secretary 
Rusk  endorsed  as  a  basis  for  peace  four 
points  which  bad  been  set  forth  the  preced- 
ing day  by  Foreign  ICnUter  Tran  Van  Do,  of 
South  Vietnam.    They  were— 

"An  end  to  aggression  and  subversion  |a 
version  transmitted  to  the  United  Kingdom 
on  August  8.  1906,  added:  Including  the 
withdrawal  of  political  and  military  person- 
nel Introduced  by  North  Vietnam  Into  South 
Vietnam:  | 

"PrMdom  for  Soutb  Vietnam  to  cbooae 
and  shape  for  Itself  Its  own  destiny  In  con- 
formity with  established  democratic  proc- 
esses without  any  Intervention  of  whatever 
form  and  whatever  source: 

"As  soon  as  aggression  has  ceased,  ths  end- 
ing of  the  military  measures  now  necessary 
by  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
nations  that  have  come  to  Its  aid  to  defend 
Soirth  Vietnam,  and  the  removal  of  foreign 
military  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

"Effective  guarantees  for  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam." 

As  stated  on  August  8,  1965.  when  the 
United  States  replied  to  a  message  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  a  cochalrman  of  the 
Oeneva  Conference,  on  i>oeltlons  concerning 
the  Vietnam  situation,  the  VS.  position  was: 
"The  essential  element  in  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment Is  the  ending  of  aggression,  which  in 
turn  would  permit  the  termination  of  Amer- 
ican supporting  military  action.  The  ulti- 
mate objective  must  be  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  can  de- 
termine their  own  future  free  from  external 
interference,  and  when  this  condition  has 
been  created,  the  United  States  will  be  ready 
and  eager  to  withdraw  Its  forces  from  South 
Vietnam.  Future  relations  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  should  then  be  worked 
out  by  peaceful  means." 

When  the  14  points  were  flrst  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  early  January  1066, 
they  were  followed  by  the  phrase.  "In  other 
words,  we  have  put  everything  Into  the 
basket  of  peace  except  the  surrender  of 
South  Vietnam." 

On  February  18,  1966.  Secretary  Rusk  again 
referred  to  the  ending  of  aggression  as  being 
the  essential  condition  for  peace.  Aftsr 
citing  the  "14  poinu"  in  the  U.S.  position 
Secretary  Rusk  stated :  "Our  Government  has 
made  quite  clear  what  kind  of  peace  we  are 
prepared  to  accept — a  peace  that  will  guar- 
antee the  security  of  South  Vietnam,  a  peace 
that  wlU  stop  armed  aggression  in  violation 
of  International  agreements  and  Inter- 
national law." 

However,  subsidiary  alms  of  the  United 
States  have  been  elaborated  or  clarlfled  or 
redefined  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Pro- 
posals for  terms  of  settlement  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Communist  opponents,  by 
friendly  or  neutral  foreign  governments  and 
spokssmen.  and  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
others,  and  these  have  been  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  official  policy  In  varying  degree. 
Following  are  a  few  examples : 

On  April  8,  1966.  the  day  after  President 
Johnson's  Johns  Hopkins  speech,  Phan  Van 
Dong,  the  Premier  of  North  Vietnam,  set 
forth  the  four  points  which  Hanoi  considered 
the  basis  for  political  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
If  this  basis  were  recognized,  he  said.  It 
would  be  possible  to  consider  reconvening  a 
conference  along  the  Unas  of  the  1964  Oeneva 
conference.  The  four  point*  might  be  sum- 
marized as — 

1.  Recognition  of  the  basic  national  rights 
of  the  Vletnameee  people — eg.,  withdrawal 
of  US  forces  and  bases  from  South  Vietnam 
and  cessation  of  US.  military  activity  against 
North  Vietnam. 

a.  PendlnfF  reunlflcaUon,  strict  respect  for 
terms  of  1954  Oeneva  agreements  with  no 
military  bases  or  personnel  from  other  coun- 
tries or  military  alliances. 

8.  Internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam  to  be 
decided    without    foreign    Interferenos    by 


South  Vietnamese  themselves,  "in  aocordanos 
with  ths  program  of  the  South  Vietnam  Na- 
tional Front  for  Liberation." 

4.  Peaceful  reunlflcatlon  to  be  settled  by 
Vletnameee  In  both  eones  without  foreign 
Interference. 

These  points  were  interpreted  by  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  speech  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  on  June  23.  1966.  as  meaning 
that  Hanoi  was  "not  even  ptepared  for  dis- 
cussions unless  It  Is  accepted  In  advance  that 
there  will  be  a  Communist-dominated  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon,  and  unle«  too — so  far  u 
we  can  determine — American  forces  ar« 
withdrawn  in  advance." 

Later,  however,  only  the  third  point  ap- 
pearvd  to  constitute  a  major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  On  February  18.  19M 
Secretary  Rusk  gave  an  analysis  of  the  four 
points  and  US.  policy.  In  regard  to  the  first 
point  he  said : 

"The  United  States  has  made  clear  that 
^e.  too,  are  prepared  to  support  a  restoration 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  agreements 
and  that  we  are  prepared  to  withdraw  oui 
troops  and  dismantle  military  bases  once 
th«*  U  compliance  with  the  accords  by  all 
partlea.  We  have  said  also  that  we  would 
not  expect  or  require  a  military  alliance  with 
a  free  South  Vietnam." 
He  continued: 

"The  second  point  relates  to  the  military 
clauses  of  the  Geneva  agreements,  and  these, 
too,  we  could  agree  to  under  the  condlUoni 
I  have  Indicated. 

"The  fourth  point  provides  that  the  issue 
of  peaceful  reunification  should  be  settled  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  without  foreign  Inter- 
vention. This  also  we  could  accept  11  It  be 
clearly  understood  that  conditions  must  flrst 
be  created  both  In  the  north  and  south  that 
win  make  It  possible  for  truly  free  elections 
to  be  held. 

"It  Is  In  the  third  point  that  the  core  of 
the  Communist  poeltlon  Is  disclosed. 

"They  Insist  on  our  recognition  of  the  Front 
as  the  sole  spokesman  for  the  people  ot  South 
Vietnam  since  our  acceptance  of  the  Front  In 
that  capacity  would  In  effect  mean  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Communist  position  as  to  the 
indigenous  nature  of  the  conflict  and  thus 
our  acceptance  of  a  settlement  on  Hanoi's 
terms — which  would  mean  delivering  South 
Vietnam  Into  the  control  of  the  Communist 
north." 

On  June  26.  1966,  a  peace  mission  com- 
poaed  of  the  beads  of  four  Commonwealth 
Oovemments — Britain,  Ghana.  Nigeria,  and 
Trinidad  and  Tabago-^lasued  a  statement  of 
guidance  In  which  they  set  down  four  sug- 
gested objectives  of  a  peace  conference:  (I) 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam;  (11)  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  military  presence  from 
Vietnam  and  the  neutralization  of  the  area: 
(lit)  establish,  for  a  period,  an  International 
peace  force,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Genera 
agreement  to  safeguard  peace  In  Vietnam: 
(Iv)  establish  principles  for  the  eventual  uni- 
fication of  the  country  through  free  and  In- 
ternationally supervised  elections. 

As  circumstances  for  bringing  about  such 
a  conference,  the  statement  Included:  (a)  a 
suspension  of  all  U.S.  air  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam;  (b)  a  North  Vietnamese  undertak- 
ing to  prevent  the  movement  of  any  mili- 
tary forces  or  assistance  or  material  to  South 
Vietnam;  (c)  a  total  cease-fire  on  all  sides 
to  enable  a  conference  to  be  convened  to  seek 
a  peEu;eful  solution. 

The  14  pdnta  Issued  by  the  United  States 
in  early  January  1966  specified  that  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia  could  be  non- 
allned  or  neutral  If  that  was  their  option. 
While  this  had  been  implied  In  President 
Johnson's  April  7.  1968,  speech.  It  repre- 
sented a  change  of  policy  since  the  end  of 
1983  when  President  Johnson,  in  a  New 
Year's  message  to  General  Khanh.  had  said: 
"The  U.S.  Govemxnsnt  shares  the  view  of 
your  Government  that  "neutrallaatlon''  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  unacceptable.    As  long  as 
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the  Communist  regime  In  North  Vietnam 
persists  In  iU  aggressive  policy,  neutralisa- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  would  only  be  another 
name  for  a  Communist  takeover." 

On  September  1.  1966.  Senator  Mikz  Maxa- 
nKi.D,  the  majority  leader,  suggested  the 
need  for  clarifying  the  basic  conditions  which 
the  United  States  considered  essential  tor 
peace  in  Vietnam,  He  set  forth  five  polnta 
which  he  had  identified  from  official  state- 
ments of  U.S.  policy.    They  were — 

First.  There  must  be  a  verified  choice  by 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  of  their  own 
government — a  choice  free  of  terrorism,  vio- 
lence, and  coercion  from  any  quarter. 

Second.  There  can  be  a  future  for  South 
Vietnam  either  In  Independence  or  as  a 
part  of  a  unified  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of 
a  peaceful,  free,  and  verified  expression  of 
the  wish  at  the  people  in  each  segment  of 
that  region  and  in  general  accord  with  the 
Geneva  agreementa. 

Third.  There  shall  be  a  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  and  bases  throughout  Viet- 
nam, north  and  south,  provided  peace  can 
be  reestablished  and  provided  the  arrange- 
ments for  peace  Include  adequate  interna- 
tional guarantees  of  noninterference,  not 
only  for  Vietnam,  but  for  Laos  and  for  Cam- 
bodia as  well. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  Senator 
MA.Nsrmj)  jxjlnted  out  that  the  United 
States  was  a  party  to  the  Oeneva  accord 
of  1982  which  was  designed  to  achieve  these 
ends  in  Laos  and  that  the  United  States 
has  expressed  Its  willingness  to  Join  In  a  re- 
sumption of  a  Geneva  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  consldnlng  International  guar- 
antees of  the  Integrity.  Independence,  and 
borders  of  Cambodia. 

The  Senator  added  the  following  two  corol- 
laries to  the  above  three  polnta: 

First.  There  needs  to  be  provision  for  a 
•eciire  amnesty  for  those  Inyolved  In  the 
struggle  on  all  sides  In  Vietnam  as  an  es- 
sential block  to  an  extension  of  the  barbarism 
and  atrocities  of  the  struggle  into  the  sub- 
sequence peace  and.  Indeed,  as  an  essential 
of  that  peace. 

Second.  There  needs  to  be  a  willingness  to 
accept,  on  all  sides,  a  cease-fire  and  standfast 
throughout  all  Vietnam,  which  might  well 
coincide  with  the  Initiation  of  negotiations. 
Subsequently.  In  November  1965.  the 
United  States  began  including  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1962,  as  well  as  the  agreement 
of  1954,  as  a  basis  for  peace  In  southeast 
Asia.  The  chief  current  slgnlflcance  of  the 
1962  agreement,  which  recognised  the  neu- 
trality of  Laos,  might  be  that  It  was  based 
on  the  establishment  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, although  no  reference  to  this  aspect 
of  the  Laotian  settlement  has  been  made  by 
the  administration. 

In  addition.  In  the  Declaration  of  Hawaii 
In  January  1966  the  United  States  Included 
among  lu  purposes  "the  principle  of  open 
arms  and  amnesty  for  all  who  tiirn  from 
terror  toward  peace  and  niral  construction." 

*  CHXOKOLOCT  Or  STATCMEKTS  BY  ADM irnSTKA- 

TWK  omciAia 
AprU  7.  1965:  President  Johnson,  In  a 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  states 
that  the  United  States  is  ready  for  "uncondi- 
tional discussions"  regarding  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement In  Vietnam.  He  describee  as  essen- 
«ai«  of  a  final  setUement:  "an  Independent 
South  Vietnam— securely  guaranteed  and 
»Die  to  shape  Ita  own  relationships  to  all 
others— free  from  outelde  Interference— tied 
to  no  alUance— a  military  base  for  no  other 
country." 

t«^t,*'f  «'»*«•:  "There  may  be  many  ways 
«>  tnis  kind  of  peace:  m  discussion  or  nego- 
»«"on  with  the  govemmenta  concerned;  In 
"^  groups  or  in  small  ones;  In  the  reafllr- 
ra»uon  of  old  agreements  or  their  strength- 
ening with  new  ones." 

April  8,  1965:  United  States  replies  to  the 
*P"1  1.  appeal  oTlhe  17  nonallned  ootmtrlea 
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to  start  negotiations  for  peace  In  Vietnam 
without  any  preconditions.  The  reply  re- 
iterates that  the  United  States  remained 
ready  for  unconditional  discussions,  and  also 
states  that  peace  could  be  achieved  the  mo- 
ment the  aggression  from  North  Vietnam 
was  eliminated;  when  conditions  were  cre- 
ated so  that  the  {>eople  of  South  Vietnam 
could  determine  their  future  free  from  ex- 
ternal Influences,  the  United  States  would 
be  ready  to  withdraw  Ita  forces. 

AprU  27.  1966:  President  Johnson  reafllrms 
the  offer  of  unconditional  discussions  and 
says  he  will  talk  to  any  government,  anytime, 
anywhere,  and  that  the  offer  will  remain 
open. 

He  also  states:  "I  reaflirm  my  offer  of  im- 
condltlonal  discussions.  We  will  discuss  any 
subject,  and  any  pmlnt  of  view,  with  any 
government  concerned. 

"This  offer  may  be  rejected,  as  It  has  been 
in  the  past.  But  It  will  remain  open,  wait- 
ing fco'  the  day  when  It  becomes  clear  to  all 
that  armed  attack  will  not  yield  domination 
over  others." 

June  25,  1966:  President  Johnson,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco,  calls 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world.  Individually 
and  collectively,  to  use  their  Influence  to 
bring  "those  who  seem  determined  to  make 
war"  to  the  peace  table. 

July  28,  1966;  President  Johnson  In  a  press 
conference  states  that  the  United  States  Ls 
"ready  to  discuss  their  (Hanoi's)  proposals 
and  our  proposals  and  any  proposals  of  any 
government  whose  people  may  be  affected." 
In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  wllUng  to  permit  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  VIeteong  forces.  President 
Johnson  states:  "The  VIeteong  would  not 
have  difficulty  beln^,  represented  and  having 
their  views  represented  If  for  a  moment 
Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to  cease  aggres- 
sion. I  don't  think  that  would  be  an  insur- 
mountable problem.  I  think  that  could  be 
worked  out." 

The  President  announces  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg  wUl  request  the  United  Nations  to 
VL^  Ite  resources  to  halt  aggression  and  bring 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

July  28,  1966:  President  Johnson,  in  letter 
to  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  wrote  that  the 
United  States  was  still  prepared  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  lor  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam  without  conditions. 

July  30,  1966:  Ambassador  Arthur  J  Gold- 
berg, In  letter  to  President  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  states  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  stand  ready  to  "collabo- 
rate unconditionally  with  members  of  the 
Secvirlty  Council  In  the  search  for  an  accept- 
able formula  to  restore  peace  and  security" 
In  southeast  Asia.  He  states  that  the  United 
States  has  Initiated  or  suppwrted  efforto  for 
peaceful  negotiations  at  least  16  times  In  the 
past  4V4  years. 

The  efforta  he  cited  "beginning  with  our 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1964"  were; 

"Various  approaches  to  Hanoi.  Pelplng,  and 
Moscow. 

"Support  of  peaceful  overtures  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

"Favorable  reactions  to  proposals  made  by 
17  nonallned  nations,  and  later  by  the  Ooy- 
emment  of  India. 

"Approval  of  efforta  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  to  Initiate  peace 
talks. 

"Endorsement  of  a  larger  role  for  the 
United  Nations  In  southeast  Asia,  Including 
a  U.N.  mission  of  observers  along  the  frontier 
between  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  a  UJJ.  mis- 
sion to  Investigate  alleged  suppression  of  mi- 
nority rlghta  In  Vietnam,  and  a  UJi.  Invita- 
tion to  Hanoi  to  participate  In  Secvirlty 
Council  discussions  of  the  Incident  In  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin. 
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"Major  p«tftlclpatlon,  dlrecUy  and  through 
the  United  Nations,  in  economic  and  social 
development  projects  In  southeast  Asia. 

"A  direct  appeal  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  use  their  Influence  in  bringing  all 
parties  to  the  peace  table. 

"Repeated  assertions  on  the  highest  au- 
thority that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
engage  in  negotiations  or  discussions  of  any 
character  with  no  prior  conditions  whatever." 
November  17,  1965:  State  Department  con- 
firms that  a  peace  feeler  had  t>een  made  May 
20,  1965,  by  a  North  Vletnameee  representa- 
tive In  Parle. 

November  26,  1966:  In  a  news  conference. 
Secretary  Rusk  says  In  regard  to  "so-called 
peace  feelers  of  last  autumn"  that  "It  seemed 
clear  beyond  a  peradventure  of  doubt  that 
Hanoi  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  peace  In 
southeast  Asia  based  upon  the  agreementa  of 
1954  and  1962  and  looking  toward  the  lifting 
of  aggression  against  South  Vietnam.  •  •  • 
Throughout  all  of  last  year,  the  general  atu- 
tude  of  the  Communist  world  was  that  they 
might  consider  some  device  to  save  the  face 
of  the  United  States  while  they  themselves 
Imposed  their  will  upon  South  Vietnam.  Our 
attitude  was  and  is  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  saving  face  but  in  saving  South  Vietnam." 
He  also  states  that  although  the  President's 
statement  on  April  7  regarding  readiness  for 
unconditional  discussions  had  been  the  first 
time  this  had  been  said  publicly  in  precisely 
that  way.  It  was  not  a  major  change  In  that 
the  United  States  had  been  talking  about 
peace,  and  wllUng  to  talk  alMut  peace,  for 
several  years. 

He  also  states:  "I  do  not  suppoee  that  any- 
one would  expect  the  United  States.  In  agree- 
ing to  discussions  without  preconditions,  to 
Imply  thereby  that  we  are  going  to  accept  the 
program  of  the  other  side  In  such  discus- 
sions." 

December  4.  1965 :  Secretary  Rusk  replies  to 
Foreign  Minister  Fanfanl's  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1965.  which  conveyed  a  report  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  expressed  a  desire  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  based  on  a  ceasefire  and  the 
application  of  the  Oeneva  accord  and  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Van  Dong  President  of  the 
Council  In  North  Vletnnam  had  said  that 
Hanoi's  four  points  were  really  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Geneva  text. 

Secretary  Rusk  states  that  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  engage  In  nego- 
Uatlons  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  without  any  qualifications  or 
conditions  but  that  It  did  not  agree  that 
Hanoi's  four  polnta  were  an  authentic  inter- 
pretation of  the  Geneva  agreements.  Ele- 
ments in  the  four  polnta  particularly  the 
poUtlcal  program  of  the  National  Uberatlon 
Front  he  said  had  no  basis  In  the  Geneva 
accords  and  Hanoi's  insistence  on  a  prior 
declaration  accepting  the  four  polnta  were  a 
condlUon.  Nevertheless  he  said  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  include  the  four 
points,  along  with  proposals  the  United  States 
and  other  governmenta  might  wish  to  make, 
for  consideration  In  peace  talks. 

January  3.  1966:  FoUowlng  remarks  made 
by  Vice  President  Hitmphxxt  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  trip  to  the  Far  East,  an  "OuUlne 
of  UJ3.  Position  on  Vietnam"  distributed  to 
the  press  states  that  reporto  of  peace  feelers 
had  to  do  with  initiatives  of  third  parties, 
that  Hanoi  had  denied  It  had  ever  made  any 
peace  feelers.  In  addition,  the  following  14 
poinu  are  listed  as  "on  the  public  record 
about  elementa  which  the  United  States  be- 
lieves can  go  Into  peace  in  southeast  Asia." 

1.  The  Oeneva  Agreementa  of  1954  and 
1962  are  an  adequate  basU  for  peace  In  south- 
east Asia; 

2.  We  would  welcome  a  conference  on 
southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part  thereof; 

3.  We  would  welcome  "negotiations  with- 
out precondlUons"  as  the  17  nations  put  it; 

4.  We  would  welcome  unconditional  dis- 
cussions as  President  Johnson  put  it; 
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5  A  cesMtloD  Of  hostilltle*  could  be  the 
fim'.  order  of  biulneaa  at  a  conference  or 
couid  be  tbe  subject  of  preliminary  dis- 
cussions; 

6.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  be  discussed 
along  with  other  points  which  others  might 
wish  to  propose: 

7    We  want  no  VS.  bases  in  southeast  Asia; 

8.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troopa  la 
South  Vietnam  after  peace  Is  assured: 

9  We  gupFKjrt  free  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice: 

10.  The  question  of  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam should  be  determined  by  the  Vietnamese 
through  their  own  free  decision: 

11.  The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  can  be 
nonaUned  or  neutral  If  that  be  their  op- 
tion: 

12  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  the  economic  resconstructlon  of 
southeast  Asia  than  In  war.  If  there  Is 
peace,  North  Vietnam  could  participate  In  a 
retcional  effort  to  which  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  at  least  II  billion: 

13.  The  President  has  said  »  "The  Vletcong 
would  not  have  difficulty  being  represented 
and  having  their  views  represented  If  for  a 
moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to  cease 
aggression.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  an 
Insurmountable   problem." 

14.  We  have  said  publicly  and  privately 
that  we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  a  step  toward  peace  although 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  hint  or  sug- 
gestion from  the  other  side  as  to  what  they 
would  do  If  the  bombing  stopped. 

January  5,  196«:  In  a  letter  to  VJt.  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
points  out  that  the  United  States  has  not 
resximed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  since 
Christmas  truce  and  has  dispatched  messages 
to  many  heads  of  governments  reaffirming  its 
desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  In 
Vietnam 

He  summarizes  the  polnta  ooade  in  the 
meflsages  as  follows : 

"That  the  United  States  Is  prepared  for 
discussions  or  negotiations  without  any  prior 
conditions  whatsoever  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  19M  and  1963,  that  a  re- 
ciprocal reduction  of  hoetllltlee  could  be  en- 
visaged and  that  a  cease  fire  might  be  the 
first  order  of  business  In  any  discussion  or 
negotiations,  that  the  United  States  remains 
prepared  to  withdraw  its  forces  frocn  South 
Vietnam  as  soon  as  South  Vietnam  Is  In  a 
position  to  determine  Its  own  future  without 
external  interference,  that  the  United  States 
desires  no  continuing  military  presence  or 
bases  In  Vietnam,  that  the  future  political 
structure  In  South  Vietnam  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  South  Vietnamese  people  them- 
selves through  democratic  processes,  and  that 
the  question  of  the  reunification  of  the  two 
Vletnams  should  be  decided  by  the  free  deci- 
sion of  their  two  peoples.'.' 

January  12.  1966:  In  state  of  the  Union 
message,  President  Johnson  states  that  the 
United  States  Is  fighting  "for  the  principle  of 
self-determination — that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  should  be  able  to  choose  their  own 
course,  choose  It  In  free  elections  without 
violence,  without  terror,  and  without  fear," 
and  that  the  people  of  all  Vietnam  should 
make  a  free  decision  on  reunification.  He 
states: 

"We  will  meet  at  any  conference  table,  we 
will  discuss  any  proposals — 4  points  or  14  or 
40 — and  we  will  consider  the  views  of  any 
group.  We  win  work  for  a  cease-fire  now  or 
once  discussions  have  begun.  We  will  re- 
spond If  others  reduce  their  use  of  force,  and 
we  will  withdraw  our  soldiers  once  South 
Vietnam  Is  securely  guaranteed  the  right  to 
•bape  Its  own  future." 

January  16,  1966:  In  a  joint  communique 
from  StUgon,  Prime  Minister  Ky  states  that 
p^-ar-c    in    Vietnam    must    accord    with    the 

'  At   a  press  conference  on  July  38.   196fi. 


pledges  and  desire  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
including  an  end  to  aggression  and  Inde- 
pendence to  permit  eventual  unification,  and 
be  accompanied  by  guarantees  against  a  re- 
sumption of  aggression.  Secretary  Rusk 
erpressee  his  full  appreciation  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  both  agree  that  "the  basic  positions 
of  the  two  Governments  were  consistent  In 
all  fundamental  respects." 

January  30,  1966 :  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  states  In  address  that  the  United 
States  supports  free  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam as  soon  as  the  people  can  vote  without 
Intimidation  and  the  tjnlted  States  would 
accept  the  results  of  the  election.  However, 
he  said,  the  United  States  has  little  doubt 
about  the  outcome  because  It  is  confident 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  not  be  the  first 
people  to  give  up  their  freedom  to  commu- 
nism in  a  free  exercise  of  self-determination. 

January  31,  1966:  President  Johnson  an- 
nounces that  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
is  being  resumed  after  a  37-day  halt  because 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  negotiations 
during  that  time  have  been  rebuffed.  He 
says  that  the  pursuit  of  peace  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  been 
instructed  to  ask  for  an  immediate  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
will  present  a  resolution  to  open  the  way  to 
the  conference  table. 

January  31,  1966:  United  States  presents 
resolution  to  Security  Council  calling  for 
Immediate  discussions  among  the  "appro- 
priate Interested  governments  to  arrange  a 
conference  looking  toward  the  application  of 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1964  and  1963  cmd 
the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace  in 
southeast  Asia,"  recommends  that  the  first 
order  of  business  of  such  a  conference  be 
arrangements  for  an  effectively  supervised 
cessation  of  hostilities.  In  addition,  under 
the  resolution  the  Security  Council  would 
offer  to  assist  by  "all  appropriate  means,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  arbitrators  or  medi- 
ators." 

February  8,  1966:  In  declaration  of  Hono- 
lulu, the  "purposes  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States"  Include  statement  that 
within  the  framework  of  their  International 
commitments,  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  aim  to  create  a  stable  peace  In  south- 
east Asia.  It  states:  "With  the  understand- 
ing and  support  of  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam the  peace  offensive  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
win   continue   until   peace  is  secured." 

7%e  joint  communique  Issued  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  states  that  the  leaders  of  both 
nations  had  agreed  upon  continued  diplo- 
matic efforts  for  peace. 

February  18,  1966:  At  hearings  before  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Secretary 
Rusk  reiterates  the  14  points  and  states  that 
the  United  States  has  made  clear  the  kind 
of  p>eace  It  will  accept,  "a  peace  that  will 
guarantee  the  security  of  South  Vietnam,  a 
peace  that  will  stop  armed  aggression  In  vio- 
lation of  International  agreements  and  Inter- 
national law."  He  states  that  the  four  points 
put  forth  by  North  Vietnam  constitute  a 
demand  for  substantive  agreement  In  ad- 
vance of  a  conference. 

He  states:  "In  other  words  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime is  demanding  the  following  precondi- 
tions to  which  the  United  States  must  agree 
before  the  Communists  will  even  condescend 
to  negotiate:  'First,  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  be  overthrown:  second,  that 
the  Liberation  Front,  the  creature  and  agent 
of  Hanoi,  be  accepted  as  the  sole  bargaining 
representative  for  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple; third,  that  South  Vietnam  be  put  under 
the  control  of  a  coalition  government  formed 
by  the  Communists  and  from  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovenunent  would  be  ex- 
cluded.' " 

The  United  States  was  not  asking  Hanoi 
to  give  up  anything,  he  states,  "except  their 
appetite  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force."  k 


VICE  PRESroENT  HUMPHREY  AD- 
DRESSES VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN 
WARS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March 
8,  last,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  held  their  congres- 
sional diiuier  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  usual, 
this  annual  affair  was  attended  by  many 
of  the  highest  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  was  present  along  with  the  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Hotmphriy.  There  was 
also  present  a  quorum  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

One  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  the  winner  and  four  run- 
ners-up  of  the  VFWs  19th  Annual  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest.  Another  high- 
light, which  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  nearly  2,000  persons  who  attended 
the  dinner,  was  the  rendition  of  two  of 
the  pieces  from  "The  Ballads  of  the 
Green  Berets"  by  their  author,  Special 
Forces  Sgt.  Barry  Sadler. 

A  very  fine  speech  was  delivered  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
their  guests.  His  talk  was  inspirational 
and,  to  my  mind,  laid  out  our  foreign 
policy  so  that  anyone  could  understand 
where  our  Nation  stands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectlcn,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  DcLrvKRED  bt  Hon.  Httbsst  H. 
HuMPHRST,  Vice  PRESmKNT  OF  THE  UNrrtD 
States.  Betorx  18th  Annual  Congres- 
sional Banqttet.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  March  B,  1966 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
young  people  who  are  here  as  winners  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen : 

Let  me  first  of  all  say  that  it  is  a  real, 
special  privilege  to  be  Introduced  by  a  gentle- 
man who  lives  In  Wisconsin,  attended  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  has  honored  bis 
nation  by  faithful  service  in  peace  and  war — 
Andy  Borg.  We  are  mighty  proud  of  Andy. 
He  was  visiting  here  with  Senator  Dzrksen 
Just  a  moment  ago.  While  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  represents  so  ably,  honorably  and  de- 
votedly the  State  of  Illinois  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Andy  comes  from  Wisconsin,  and  1 
was  bom  In  South  Dakota,  we  ail  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  so  you're  In  'for 
trouble"  tonight. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  old 
associates  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
May  I  take  thU  opportunity  to  congratulate 
and  to  thank  the  VFW,  not  only  for  great 
patriotic  service  to  this  NaUon  in  time  of 
war.  but  above  all,  for  the  foresight  and  the 
vision  that  the  commanders,  officers  and 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
have  had  in  these  years,  particularly  since 
World  War  11.  when  the,  VFW  has  come  to 
Washington,  time  after  Ume,  In  these  legis- 
lative conferences  to  ask  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  officers  of  Otwemment  to  keep  the 
defense  forces  of  America  ready  and  In  bal- 
ance, so  that  we  cotild  meet  any  emergency, 
anytime,  any  place.  We  are  Indebted  to  you 
for  that  vision. 

Tonight,  we  are  particularly  delighted  to 
have  these  53  young  men  and  women  with  us. 
I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  go  to 
each  of  them  and  extend  the  hand  of  con- 
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gntvUatlon  and  warm  friendship,  because 
these  are  the  winners  of  your  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest,  in  all  of  our  60  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Panama,  and 
Japan.     What  wonderful  young  people. 

How  well  I  remember  last  year's  dinner  and 
how  well  I  remember  the  VFW  National  Con- 
venUon  In  Chicago.  I  recall  that,  when  I 
came  Into  the  auditorium,  your  winner  of 
last  year  was  presenting  his  magnificent 
speech,  and  somebody  Interrupted  that 
speech,  namely  me.  I  have  never  forgiven 
myself,  but  I  did  have  the  chance  when  I 
got  up  to  speak,  to  introduce  that  young 
man,  so  he  could  deliver  the  real  speech  of 
the  day.    And  what  a  job  he  did. 

Tonight,  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  be 
present  when  you  honor  one  of  America's 
most  distinguished  public  servants  with  the 
VFW  Congressional  Award.  It  is  Indeed  a 
high  honor.  In  1964,  this  award  was  given 
to  the  dean  of  the  \3B.  Senate,  none  other 
than  that  young  man  from  ArlBona,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  HATDnf.  In  1965.  it  was  given 
to  one  of  America's  most  distinguished  pa- 
trlou,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Johm  McCormack, 
and  In  1966.  it  Is  given  to  none  other  than 
Everett  McKinlxt  Dirkskn  of  the  great  State 
of  Illinois.  Now,  I  want  to  share  with  you 
what  Etrrxtt  Dirksen  already  knows,  that 
on  my  recent  journey,  I  stopped  off  In  Bang- 
kok, Thailand,  for  a  few  days. 

While  I  was  there,  I  took  a  moment  out  of 
the  busy  day,  one  early  morning,  to  go  Into 
s  shopping  area.  There,  I  found  In  the  mar- 
ket two  superbly  carved  wooden  elephants. 
I  thought  of  my  friend,  the  minority  leader. 
Evekett,  right  then  and  there.  It  was  just 
sheer  hard  luck,  Everett,  that  those  two 
beautifully  carved  elephants  that  you  will 
get  In  due  time  were  shown  goring  each  other 
In  feroclo\is  combat.  I  thought,  this  is  not 
the  right  thing  to  do — to  buy  a  gift  like 
that — he  may  misunderstand  my  feelings  of 
friendship.  So,  I  asked  the  vendor  If  he  had 
one  showing  two  elephants  puUlng  together 
In  harness.  But  he  said,  they  didn't  make 
them  that  way  in  either  ThaUand  or  America, 
But,  Senator,  may  I  say  that  In  recent  days, 
I  don't  know  what  you.  In  turn,  might  say 
about  those  donkeys  the  way  they've  been 
acting  up. 

Let  me  just  be  serious  with  you  for  a  brief 
moment.  We  are  deeply  Indebted  to  the 
VFW  for  many,  many  wonderful  good  works. 
We  are  Indebted  to  you  for  your  support  of 
programs  of  education,  of  health  care  of  ova 
veterans  and  their  families.  We  are  indebted 
to  you  for  your  constant  vigilance  for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  And  we  are  Indebted 
to  you  for  your  foresight  on  the  role  of 
America  as  a  leader  In  the  world — a  world 
that  Is  oftentimes  divided,  a  world  filled  with 
tension  and  a  world  at  the  same  time,  filled 
with  opportunity.  The  VFW  gives  us  cour- 
age, because  you  represent  the  spirit  of  In- 
domitable valor. 

You  give  us  strength,  because  you  have 
demonstrated  your  faith  In  this  land  of  ours. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  this  eve- 
ning that  might  be  particularly  worthy  of 
the  young  people.  You  have  every  reason 
In  your  dally  life,  every  reason  in  the  days 
you  yet  have  to  live,  to  have  unbounded 
faith  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  History 
does  not  tell  us  of  the  future,  but  it  gives 
u«  good  guidance  from  the  past,  America's 
PMt  is  a  noble  one,  and  America's  future 
win  undoubtedly  be  a  glorious  one.  I  say 
this,  because  we  have  every  quality  that 
a  nation  entrusted  with  leadership  should 

Fortunately,  we  are  blessed  by  divine 
providence  with  wealth  and  power.  This 
wealth  and  this  power  are  not  for  the  pur- 
P^  of  luxury,  nor  are  they  for  the  ptir- 
POM  of  domination.  This  wealth  and  this 
power  are  for  the  purpose  of  helping  our- 
selves and  others  to  live  a  full  and  good  life 
»na  to  protect  the  weak.     We  seek  in  this 


world  of  ours  that  the  rule  at  law  sbaU  pre- 
vail, rather  than  the  rule  of  the  Jungle. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  not  the 
policeman  of  the  world,  but  the  United 
States  of  America  does  stand  for  a  standard 
of  deoency  for  the  world.  But  It  cant  be 
that  way  If  we  were  to  forfeit  that  great 
privilege  and  honor.  Leadership,  as  I  have 
often  said,  is  not  a  luxury;  leadership  Im- 
poses resp>onslblllty  and  duty.  It  gives  you 
no  bofte  of  comfort,  but  It  does  give  you  du- 
ties and  opportunities. 

Tonight,  over  200,000  young  men,  the  best 
that  this  NaUon  has  to  offer,  are  In  a  far- 
away place.  Some  people  say.  It  Is  so  far 
away  that  we  ought  not  to  be  so  deeply 
Involved.  I  say  that  there  Is  no  place 
"far  away"  when  freedom,  self-determina- 
tion, and  liberty  are  at  stake,  and  America 
knovirs  that. 

NeWUe  Chamberlain,  the  man  who  In 
terms  of  history  Is  remembered  for  Munich, 
once  said,  at  the  time  when  the  free  nations 
were  going  to  appease  Hitler,  that  Ceecho- 
slovakla  Involved  a  "quarrel  within  a  remote 
country  among  people  of  whom  we  know 
nothing."  And  yet,  this  organization  knows 
how  close  was  Caechoelovakia,  how  close 
Western  Europe  was,  how  close  Hitler  was. 
Now,  the  continent  of  Asia  may  seem  dis- 
tant and  remote  to  us  here  In  this  comfort- 
able ballroom,  but  In  the  nuclear  age.  In  the 
space  age,  and  In  the  age  of  the  Jet,  nothing 
Is  far  away.  If  we  have  learned  anything, 
we  have  learned  that  this  Is  one  world, 
shrunken  in  size.  Everybody  Is  your  neigh- 
bor. 

In  this  time,  I  think  we  should  well  heed 
the  words  of  a  great  Asian  thinker,  Confu- 
cius. These  are  his  words,  my  young  Amer- 
icans, "If  a  man  take  no  thought  about  what 
Is  distant,  he  will  find  sorrow  near  at  hand." 
Those  are  profound  words.  Freedom  Is  every- 
body's business,  and  freedom  has  never  been 
free.  Nothing  is  distant,  when  It  affects  the 
great  human  values  of  brotherhood,  of  lib- 
erty, of  decency,  of  Individualism.  So  know- 
ing that  nothing  is  remote,  we  take  a  keen 
Interest  today  In  the  world  In  which  we  live, 
because  we  cannot -Isolate  ourselves  from  It. 
One  of  the  most  historic  meetings  of  re- 
cent days  was  the  meeting  at  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, just  a  month  aigo.  It  was  there  In 
Honolulu  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  top  advisers  met  with  the 
chief  of  state  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  with  General 
Westmoreland,  who  by  the  way,  may  I  say, 
once  again.  Is  one  of  the  finest  citizens  that 
this  country  has  ever  produced — a  great 
soldier  and  a  great  patriot. 

There,  in  Honolulu,  they  outlined  what  Is 
known  as  the  Honolulu  declaration.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  essentials  of  that  declaration 
are  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  paragraph. 
Just  as  Winston  Churchill  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  met  together  to  outline  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  this  was  a  charter  of  hope,  a 
charter  of  promise,  a  pledge  to  stand  together 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  declaration  made  certain  specific 
pledges,  and  I'd  like  to  repeat  them  here  to- 
night, because  these  are  the  pledges  to  which 
this  country  Is  committed,  and  friend  and 
foe  alike  should  know.  They  are  pledges  to 
defense  against  aggression;  to  the  work  of 
social  revolution  to  the  goal  of  free.  sel/-gov- 
ernment;  pledges  to  the  attack  on  hunger, 
ignorance  and  disease;  a  pledge  to  the  un- 
ending quest  for  peace. 

And  it  is  by  keeping  these  pledges  that  we 
can  finally  hope  to  achieve  a  world  where 
men  may  be  safe  from  external  threat,  and 
where  they  may  have  the  chance  of  their 
lifetime  for  happiness  and  fulfillment.  Now. 
these  are  not  new  pledges;  they're  as  old  as 
this  Republic,  and  they're  as  old  as  the  hope 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  They  are  the 
pledges  to  which  many  a  President  has  given 
his  word  and  hand. 


I  do  not  take  tiie  time  this  evening  to  re- 
peat these  words  of  the  President.  Within 
the  llfettme  of  many  here  In  this  room.  I 
would  remind  you.  Presidents  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Harry  8.  Trtiman,  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower, John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son— In  our  lifetime— have  pledged  America 
to  the  defense  of  freedom,  to  resistance  of 
aggression,  to  helping  to  buUd  for  a  better 
world  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  It  is 
to  those  objectives,  my  fellow  Americans, 
that  tonight,  our  young  men  on  the  battle- 
field give  their  lives,  and  It  Is  to  those  ob- 
jectives that  we  have  pledged  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  to  see  to  It  that  not  only  is 
Communist  aggression  defeated,  but  that  a 
better  life  shall  be  open  to  people  In  Vietnam 
and  everywhere. 

Tea,  I  lise  good  old  fashioned  words — we 
seek  victory  over  poverty  and  disease.  We 
seek  victory  over  the  Idea  that  aggression, 
terror  and  murder  are  the  projjer  vehicles  of 
political  power.  We  seek  to  end  the  fighting 
In  a  just  and  honorable  peace.  We  seek  to 
Impose  no  form  of  government  upon  anyone. 
We  seek  to  let  people  select  their  own  form 
of  government.  We  seek  no  bases.  We  seek 
no  territory.  We  seek  no  conquest.  We 
threaten  no  people. 

All  that  we  ask  is  that  the  rule  of  law  be 
substituted  for  the  rule  of  force.  We  ask 
that  the  rule  of  reason  supplant  brute  power. 
We  ask  that  those  who  talk  peace  be  wllUng 
to  sit  down  and  achieve  it.  We  say  to  those 
who  defy  the  hope  of  mankind  for  peace  that 
their  brute  force  can  never  prevail.  We  say 
this  In  the  spirit  of  a  nation  that  loves  jus- 
tice, a  nation  that  loves  peace,  but  a  nation 
that  Is  strong,  too  strong  to  be  afraid  and 
too  determined  to  retreat.  I  ask  that  every 
citizen  In  this  land  dedicate  himself  to  the 
opportunity  that  Is  ours  to  force  the  aggres- 
sor to  abandon  his  plans.  I  ask  that  we  help 
to  build  the  kind  of  life  that  Is  worthy  of 
mankind. 

Thank  you  very  mnrh 


COMMUNISTS  ADMIT  ROLE  IN 
DOMINICAN  UPHEAVAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Po8t.  William  S.  White  presents 
the  final  proof  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Communists  In  the  violent  upheaval  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  early  last  year. 
He  does  It  by  the  simple  but  effective 
method  of  quoting  from  the  boasts  now 
being  published  in  the  organs  of  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement. 

Two  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Dominican  Communist 
Party,  writing  in  the  magazine  World 
Marxist  Review,  describe  the  tactics  they 
used  during  the  fighting  and  the  lessons 
they  learned.  More  Importantly,  when 
we  recall  the  statements  that  the  Com- 
munists were  not  really  important  in  the 
events  which  took  place,  they  state 
plainly  that  their  efforts  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  were  "in  spirit,  meaning, 
and  lessons"  two  parts  of  one  whole  with 
the  earlier  revolution  which  placed 
Castro  in  control  of  Cuba. 

These  writers  and  coconspirators  also 
give  their  opinion  frankly  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  their  failure  to  achieve  power  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  their  words  should 
be  heard  by  all  of  those  who  criticized 
the  actions  of  the  President  in  sending 
our  troops  into  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Except  for  this  action  by  the  President, 
it  is  admitted  the  Communist  putsch 
would  have  succeeded.  Only  the  "direct 
armed  intervention  of  U.S.  Imperialism" 
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brought  about  their  defeat,  by  their  own 
admission. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  read  this 
significant  article  by  Mr.  White.  Our 
Communist  opponents  In  the  struggle 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  are  blatantly 
proclaiming  their  responsibility  for  the 
uprising  and  describing  for  their  com- 
rades in  other  countries  how  they  went 
about  It.  For  me.  one  of  the  most  brazen 
and  important  tactics  they  disclosed  was 
their  allocation  of  their  armed  Commu- 
nists throughout  the  commands  involved 
in  the  rebellion — as  soon  as  they  discov- 
ered that  their  concentration  made  them 
a  target  for  our  criticism.  They  also 
found  that  this  was  a  more  efficient  use 
of  their  forces. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  entitled  "Reds  Ad- 
mit Role."  by  WUliam  8.  White,  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday, 
March  24.  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
ai  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rnvi   A-DMrr  Rol«:   Aioxd  Dominican  Rivolt 
(By  William  S.  White) 

International  conununlsm  has  now  not 
merely  acknowledged  but  roundly  boasted  of 
!tg  deep  and  armed  complicity  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  revolt  of  laat  April  which 
wa«  nipped  by  VS.  military  Intervention. 

The  CkMnmunlats  have  tbemselvea  thua 
destroyed  the  case  of  those  American  critics 
of  the  American  action  who  so  long  have 
arg\ied  that  what  was  afoot  down  there  was 
only  a  good  "democratic  revolution"  not  too 
disfllmllar.  say.  from  George  Washington's 
rebellion  against  King  George  111. 

An  article  In  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
of  all  the  worldwide  publications  of  Moscow- 
directed  communism,  the  magazine  World 
M&nlst  Review,  has  let  this  already  Ul-con- 
cealed  cat  well  and  truly  out  of  the  bag. 

Its  authors  are  self-ldentlfled  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  J.  I.  Quello 
and  N.  I.  Conde.  They  say.  In  so  many  words, 
that  the  attempted  putsch  would  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  "the  direct  akrmed  Interven- 
tion of  UB,  imperialism."  They  say,  more- 
over, that  what  was  planned  by  the  Commu- 
nists for  the  Dominican  Republic  differed 
only  superficially  from  the  earlier  revolution 
In  Cuba  that  put  Pldel  Castro  In  power.  The 
two.  thev  add,  were  "In  spirit,  meaning  and 
lessons"  two  parts  of  one  whole. 

They  ought  to  know.  Per  at  least  one  of 
them.  Conde,  Is  an  old  band  In  Cuba.  And 
Quello  was  clandestinely  landed  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  Moscow  shortly  be- 
fore the  uprising. 

Quello  and  Conde  describe  the  Dominican 
affair  as  "another  contribution  to  the  arse- 
nal of  revolutionary  experience  on  the 
(American)  continent."  Though  the  Com- 
munisu  were  not  able  at  Its  start  fully  to 
control  the  uprising  they  shortly  were  "al- 
locating armed  Communists"  to  revolu- 
tionary commands  organized  block  by  block 
In  Santo  Domingo  The  piece  repeatedly 
discloses  the  close  relationship  of  this  assault 
upon  the  Dominican  Republic,  not  only  to 
what  had  happened  earlier  In  Cuba,  but  also 
to  the  general  tactics  for  Communist  sub- 
version in  Latin  America  long  since  prepared 
Ln  Castro  Cuba 

Something  else  is  also  disclosed — an  out- 
line of  what  the  Communists  learned  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  future  use.  "Our 
experience  showed,"  Quello  and  Conde  write, 
"that  the  task  of  (Communist)  revolution- 
aries during  an  armed  insurrection  Is  to  In- 
fiuence  It  and  guide  It  militarily  and  politi- 


cally, to  organize  the  struggle  In  accordance 
with   the  processes  under  way  at  the  time. 

"At  first  we  combined  all  our  forces  In  a 
single  command.  The  fallacy  of  this  decision 
soon  made  Itself  felt.  It  restricted,  on  the 
one  hand,  our  propaganda  (which  was  con- 
ducted chiefly  among  oxu-  own  members). 
On  the  other  hand,  this  command  became 
the  target  for  attacks  on  the  movement  by 
the  imperialists.  Having  realized  our  mis- 
take, we  thereupon  allocated  armed  Com- 
munists to  a  number  of  commands." 

So  much,  then,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Communists  themselves,  for  the  persistent 
attempt  In  some  quarters  here  to  depict  the 
United  States'  tough  response  to  this  peril  as 
only  another  instance  of  "red-baiting,"  of 
looking  for  Communists  under  every  bed, 
and  so  on. 

The  same  people  who  have  attacked  the 
American  Intervention  In  these  terms  also 
had  long  pooh-poohed  the  existence  of  such 
a  danger  in  Cuba,  too.  Their  Judgment — 
not  their  motives — really  would  seem  to  have 
been  proved  twice  catastrophically  wrong. 

For  Just  as  Pldel  Castro  himself  at  length 
proclaimed.  In  several  thousand  words  broad- 
cast from  Havana  radio,  admitting  both  his 
Communist  membership  and  his  Communist 
purposes  in  this  hemisphere,  Conde  and 
Quello  have  now  unmistakably  and  op>enly 
Identified  the  Communist  Party  as  the  ulti- 
mately moving  force  in  the  Dominican  up- 
heaval. 

Moreover,  the  complaints  of  critics  of  the 
American  intervention  that  anyhow  there 
really  weren't  very  many  Communists  visible 
In  Santo  Domingo  are  now  shown  to  be  the 
quibbles  they  always  were.  They  weren't  too 
visible  at  any  one  point  in  Santo  Domingo 
simply  because  the  Communist  leaders 
quickly  dispersed  them — "armed" — among 
the  various  commands. 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  a  highly  important 
statement  of  UJS.  policy  on  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  in  remarks  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute  at  the  Department 
of  Stete  on  Wednesday,  March  23,  1966. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  President 
Johnson  said : 

For  Its  part,  the  United  SUtes  Is  deter- 
mined to  Join  with  13  of  her  other  allies 
to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  the  deterrent 
strength  of  NATO.  We  will  urge  that  those 
principles  of  Joint  and  common  preparation 
be  extended  wherever  they  can  be  usefully 
applied  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

We  are  hopeful  that  no  member  of  the 
treaty  will  long  remain  withdrawn  from  the 
mutual  affairs  and  obligations  of  the  At- 
lantic. A  pylace  of  respect  and  responslbUlty 
will  await  any  ally  who  decides  to  return  to 
the  common  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  this 
basic  policy  on  NATO  is  supported  by  the 
steady  will  of  Congress  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  remarks  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TrxT  or  the  RcMAaxs  or  thk  Pbesioknt  to 
Pdkkicn   Snvics   Instituti  at   State   De- 

PAETMENT    MABCH    23,    1066 

Mr.  Secretary,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  am 
very  pleased  to  address  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  this  morning  and  to  meet  with  so 
many  Americans  preparing  to  serve  abroad. 


As  one  who  believes  we  cannot  shorten  our 
reach  into  the  world,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
number  and  quality  of  those  who  are  study- 
ing at  the  Institute.  Tou  have  the  grati- 
tude of  your  countrymen  and  my  own  as- 
surance of  support. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  day 
someone  observed  that  "Some  diplomat  no 
doubt  will  launch  a  heedless  word  and  lurk- 
ing war  leap  out." 

That  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
when  diplomacy  was  often  war  by  another 
name.  Today  your  task  Is  different.  Those 
of  you  about  to  go  abroad  represent  a  conti- 
nuity of  purpose  in  a  generation  of  change. 
That  purpose  is  to  build  from  reason  and 
moderation  a  world  order  In  which  the  flres 
of  conflict  yield  to  the  fulfillment  of  man's 
oldest  yearnings  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Tour  Job,  wherever  you  serve.  Is  peace. 
That  Is  the  task  facing  all  of  us  today. 

The  question,  as  always,  Is  bow?  How  do 
we,  for  example,  maintain  ♦,he  security  of 
the  Atlantic  community  upon  which  so  many 
of  the  world's  hopes  depend? 

For  the  answer  we  must  begin  with  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  world  of  1946,  when 
Europ>e's  cities  lay  In  rubble,  her  farms 
devastated,  her  Industries  smashed,  her  peo- 
ple weary  with  war  and  death  and  defeat. 

From  that  desolation  has  come  abundance. 

Prom  that  weakness  has  come  power. 

Prom  those  ashes  of  holocaust  has  come  the 
rebirth  of  a  strong  and  vital  community. 

ITie  Europe  of  today  is  a  new  Europe.  In 
place  of  uncertainty,  there  Is  confidence;  in 
place  of  decay,  progress;  in  place  of  isolation, 
partnerships;  in  place  of  war,  peace. 

If  there  is  no  single  explanation  for  the 
difference  between  Europe  then  and  Europe 
today,  there  is  a  pattern.  It  Is  a  luminous 
design  woven  through  the  history  of  the 
past  20  years.  It  Is  the  design  of  common 
action — of  interdependent  Institutions  serv- 
ing the  good  of  the  Europ>ean  nations  as 
though  they  were  one.  It  Is  the  design  of 
collective  security  protecting  the  entire  At- 
lantic world. 

So  I  come  this  morning  to  speak  to  you  of 
one  Important  part  of  that  design — I  speak 
of  a  structure  some  of  you  have  helped  to 
build:  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

Let  me  make  clear  In  the  beginning  that  we 
do  not  believe  there  la  any  righteousness 
In  standing  pat.  If  an  organization  is  alive 
and  vital — if  it  is  to  have  meaning  for  all 
time  as  well  as  for  any  particular  time — It 
must  grow  and  respond  and  yield  to  change. 
Like  our  Constitution — which  makes  It  the 
law  of  the  land — the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Is  more  than  a  legal  doctiment.  It  Is  the 
foundation  of  a  living  Institution.  That  In- 
stitution Is  NATO — the  organization  created 
to  give  meaning  and  reality  to  the  alliance 
commitments. 

The  crowded  months  which  Immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  17  years  ago  had  pro- 
duced an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  It  was  a 
crisis  born  of  deep  fear:  fear  for  Europe's 
economic  and  political  vitality — fear  of  Com- 
munist aggression  and  Communist  sub- 
version. 

Some  say  that  new  circumstances  In  the 
world  today  call  for  the  dismantling  of  the 
Organization.  Of  course  NATO  should  adapt 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times.  But  we 
believe  Just  as  firmly  that  such  change  must 
be  wrought  by  the  member  nations  working 
with  one  another  within  the  Alliance.  Con- 
sultation, not  isolation,  is  the  route  to  re- 
form. We  must  not  forget,  In  success  and 
abundance,  the  lessons  we  learned  In  danger 
and  isolation:  that  whatever  the  issue,  we 
share  one  coounon  danger:  division — and  one 
safety:  unity. 

What  Is  our  view  of  NATO  today? 

We  see  It  not  as  an  alliance  to  make  war 
but  an  alliance  to  keep  the  peace.  Through 
an  era  as  turbulent  as  man  has  ever  known — 
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and  under  the  constant  threat  of  ultimate 
destruction — NATO  has  insured  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community.  It  has  re- 
inforced stability  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

While  NATO  resu  on  the  reality  that  we 
must  fight  together  If  war  should  come  to 
the  Atlantic  area,  it  rests  also  on  the  reality 
that  war  will  not  come  at  all  If  we  act  to- 
gether during  peace.  It  was  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  Prance  who,  In  1049.  inalsted  that  to 
be  truly  secure,  Europe  needed  not  only  help 
in  resisting  attack  but  help  In  preventing 
attack.  "Liberation,"  he  said,  "is  not 
enough." 

The  success  of  NATO  has  been  measured 
by  many  yardsticks.  The  most  significant  to 
me  is  the  most  obvious:  War  has  been  de- 
terred. Through  the  common  organization, 
we  have  welded  the  military  contributions  of 
each  of  the  16  alllee  into  an  effective  instru- 
ment. So  convincing  was  thla  instrument 
that  potential  aggressors  took  stock  and 
counted  as  too  high  the  price  of  satisfying 
their  ambitions.  It  has  been  proved  true 
that  "one  sword  keeps  another  in  the 
sheath." 

War  has  been  deterred  not  only  because  of 
our  integrated  military  power,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  political  unity  of  purpose  to 
which  that  power  Is  bent.  It  Is  difficult  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  the  bonds  of 
culture,  of  political  Institutions,  traditions, 
and  values  which  form  the  bedrock  of  the 
Atlantic  community.  There  Is  here  a  politi- 
cal Integrity  and  an  Identity  of  Interests  that 
transcends  the  personalities  and  Issues  of  the 
moment. 

If  our  collective  effcM^  should  falter — and 
our  common  determination  be  eroded — the 
foundation  of  the  Atlantic's  present  stability 
would  be  shaken. 

The  mightiest  arsenal  In  tbe  world  will 
deter  no  aggressor  who  knows  his  victims 
are  too  divided  to  decide  and  too  unready 
to  respond.  That  was  the  lesson  of  two 
world  wars.  Yet  a  nation — not  by  the  action 
of  her  friends,  but  by  her  own  decision  to  pre- 
pare and  plan  alone — could  still  imperil  her 
own  security  by  creating  a  situation  In  which 
response  would  be  too  late  and  too  diluted. 
Every  advance  In  the  technology  of  war 
makes  more  unacceptable  old  and  narrow 
concepts  of  sovereignty. 

No  one  today  can  doubt  the  necessity  of 
preventing  war.  It  is  o\ir  firm  conviction 
that  collective  action  through  NATO  is  the 
best  assurance  that  war  will  be  deterred  In 
the  Atlantic  world. 

Look  at  the  Atlantic  Community  through 
the  eyea  of  those  who  In  years  past  have 
yearned  for  conquest.  The  sight  is  sobering. 
Integrated  commands,  common  plans,  forces 
in  being  In  advance  of  an  emergency  for  use 
In  emergency — all  testify  to  a  collective  readi- 
ness and  the  Integrity  of  collective  purjxjee. 
To  other  eyes  NATO  can  only  be  a  clear 
warning  of  the  folly  of  aggression. 

NATO  today  must  be  shaped  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past.  Reliance  on  independ- 
ent action  by  separate  forces — only  loosely 
coordinated  with  Joint  forces  and  plans — 
twice  led  to  world  wars  before  1948.  But  col- 
lective action  has  proved  successful  In  de- 
terring war  since  1946 — during  20  years  of 
upheaval  and  grave  danger. 

We  reject  those  experiences  only  at  our 
own  peril. 

For  Its  part,  the  United  SUtes  is  deter- 
mined to  Join  with  13  of  her  other  allies  to 
preserve  and  to  strengthen  the  deterrent 
"trength  of  NATO.  We  wUl  urge  that  those 
principles  of  joint  and  common  preparation 
be  extended  wherever  they  can  be  usefully 
applied  In  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

We  are  hopeful  that  no  member  of  the 
treaty  wiu  long  remain  withdrawn  from  the 
mutual  affairs  and  obligations  of  the  At- 
lantic. A  place  of  respect  and  responslbUlty 
will  await  any  ally  who  decides  to  return  to 
the  common  task. 


For  the  world  is  stUl  full  of  peril  for  those 
who  prize  and  cherish  liberty — peril,  and 
opportunity. 

These  bountiful  lands  washed  by  the 
Atlantic — this  half -billion  people  unmatched 
In  arms  and  industry — this  cradle  of  com- 
mon values  and  splendid  visions — this  meas- 
ureless storehouse  of  wealth  can  enrich  the 
life  of  an  entire  planet. 

It  is  this  strength — of  ideas  as  well  as 
arms,  of  pteaceful  pvu-pose  as  well  as  power — 
that  offers  such  hope  for  the  reconciliation  of 
Western  Europe  with  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe.  To  surrender  that  strength  by  iso- 
lation from  one  another  would  be  to  dim 
the  promise  of  that  day  when  the  men  and 
women  of  all  Etirope  shall  again  move  freely 
among  each  other. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  wealth  alone. 

It  Is  a  question  of  heart  and  mind.  It  Is  a 
willingness  to  leave  forever  those  national 
rivalries  which  so  often  led  to  the  useless 
squandering  of  lives  and  treasure  in  war. 

It  la  a  question  of  the  deeper  spirit  of  unity 
of  which  NATO  Is  but  a  symbol.  That  unity 
was  never  better  expressed  than  when,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
In  1949,  a  great  French  leader  declared  that 
"Nations  are  more  and  more  convinced  that 
their  fates  are  closely  bound  together — that 
their  salvation  and  their  welfare  must  rest 
upon  the  progressive  application  of  human 
solidarity." 

It  is  to  the  preservation  of  human  solidar- 
ity that  all  our  efforts  must  be  directed.  Let 
all  of  you,  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
make  it  your  task  as  well  as  mine. 


INCREASE   IN   TAXES   NOT   LIKELY 
THIS  YEAR 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
odds  right  now  are  less  than  50-50  that 
Congress  will  increase  taxes  this  year. 
There  are  three  big  reasons  why  the  ad- 
ministration may  not  have  to  recom- 
mend a  further  tax  Increase  this  year. 
They  are : 

First.  The  productive  capacity  of  the 
economy  has  Increased  so  vastly;  the 
Nation's  work  force  Is  growing  at  such 
a  rapid  rate;  and  the  capacity  of  the  Na- 
tion's farms  to  meet  food  demand  is  so 
Immense  that  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
prices  may  level  off  without  further  Gov- 
ernment tax  action. 

Second.  This  year's  $6  billion  Increase 
in  social  security  taxes;  the  recently  en- 
acted speedup  In  corporate  and  individ- 
ual Income  taxes  and  restoration  of  ex- 
cise taxes  on  autos  and  telephones;  and 
the  past  3  months  restraint  of  tight 
money,  especially  on  home  building  and 
small  business  activity,  will  all  tend  to 
slow  down  price  Increases. 

Third.  It  Is  unlikely  but  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  the  President  and  Congress 
could  opt  for  a  $5  billion  reduction  in 
Government  construction  spending  in- 
stead of  a  $5  billion  tax  increase. 

Such  a  cut  Is  possible  if  the  Govern- 
ment eliminated  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects — $1.2 
billion;  cut  the  roadbuilding  program 
by  three-quarters — a  $3  billion  reduc- 
tion; imposed  a  moratorium  on  GSA 
public  buildings — $246  million;  post- 
poned NASA  facilities  construction — 
$300  million;  delayed  Bonneville  power 
construction — $102  million;  and  post- 
poned TVA  construction — $182  million. 

Postponement  of  spending  on  this 
scale  would  not  affect  education,  health, 
welfare  or  training  programs,  the  De- 
fense or  Atomic  Energy  establishments; 


housing  or  community  development.  It 
could  be  stopped  at  once  by  the  President 
without  any  congressional  debate  or  de- 
lay. 

It  could  be  resumed  by  the  President 
without  congressional  action  or  delay 
whenever  the  economic  conditions  make 
such  action  appropriate.  Also  the  Presi- 
dent could  reduce  this  spending  as  much 
or  as  little  as  is  appropriate  to  meet  man- 
power and  material  shortages.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  some  delay  involved  in  the 
economic  impact  of  such  a  spending  re- 
duction. But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  delay 
would  be  as  long  as  the  delay  involved  in 
tax  action. 

Actually  the  President  has  already  in- 
stituted similar  economies  on  a  smaller 
scale.  In  his  press  conference  Tuesday 
he  cited  the  saving  of  50,000  to  100,000 
skilled  workers  in  the  NASA  cutback  he 
has  recommended  in  his  budget, 

I  want  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  I 
do  not  recommend  the  postponement  of 
these  construction  expenditures  at  this 
time.  But  In  the  event  inflation  forces 
do  develop  greater  virulence  in  the  econ- 
omy, such  a  policy  is  available  to  the 
President. 

The  sharp  and  deep  disagreement  on 
tax  cut  expressed  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  by  expert  witnesses  in 
the  last  few  days,  the  recent  78-to-lO 
Senate  vote  ageilnst  repealing  the  invest- 
ment credit  which  has  been  the  most  fre- 
quently recommended  tax  increase  by  the 
experts — all  suggest  that  Congress  would 
probably  not  act  on  a  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation to  hike  taxes  without  a 
delay  that  could  last  several  months. 

Hearings  also  indicated  that  some  of 
the  most  highly  favored  tax  Increases 
could  not  affect  the  economy  for  many 
more  months.  In  view  of  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  long-range  economic  forecasting, 
a  Presidential  recommendation  for  a  tax 
Increase  might  not  be  effective  until  the 
economy  was  going  downhill,  and  in- 
flation was  a  matter  of  history. 


WAGE-PRICE  GUIDELINES  HELP 
INCREASE  REAL  WAGES  TWO 
AND    A    HALF    TIMES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  continuing  com- 
plaint about  wage-price  guidelines,  and 
threats  by  interested  parties  that  they 
intend  to  ignore  them. 

Mr,  President,  if  this  were  done,  it 
would  be  a  serious  error,  both  for  busi- 
ness and  for  labor. 

What  has  happened  to  wages,  prices, 
and  profits  in  the  past  years  makes  what 
I  think  is  a  devastating  case  for  the 
guidelines. 

Labor  has  strongly  proclaimed  that 
guidelines  have  permitted  business  to 
reap  a  bonanza  In  profits.  And  there  is 
a  case  for  this. 

In  the  6  years  before  guidelines,  1956 
to  1960,  corporation  profits  after  taxes 
dropped  from  $27,2  billion  to  $26.7  billion, 
or  about  2  percent.  That  was  before  the 
gxiidellnes  went  into  effect.   In  the  nearly 
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5  years  of  guideline  use.  corporate  proflta 
have  rlaen  from  $r7.2  bUllon  in  IWl  to 
S44  5  billion  In  1965,  or  more  than  65 
P'^rcent. 

Bui  what  happened  to  wages  durin«r 
these  two  periods?  In  the  1956-to-l»60 
preguldeline  period,  wages  climbed  from 
$243  billion  to  $294  billion,  or  about  20 
percent. 

What  happened  under  guidelines? 
Wages    climbed    more   sharply,    from 
^02  bUllon  in   1961   to  $391   billion  in 
1965.  or  30  percent. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  price  level. 
Without  guidelines,  prices  climbed  be- 
tween 1956  and  1960  on  the  Consvmier 
Price  Index  by  10 '/^  percent. 

Then  guidelines  were  used,  and  what 
happened?  Between  1961  and  1965. 
prices  climbed  far  less — In  fact,  by  only 
about  one-half  the  rate — that  Is,  by  5>2 
percent. 

This  Ls  remarkable,  because  the  1956 
to  1960  period  was  characterized  by 
growing  unemployment  and  a  growing 
avallabilltj-  of  plant  capacity.  But  dur- 
ing the  1961  to  1965  period,  when  un- 
employment was  diminishing  and  de- 
mand pressing  against  plant  capacity, 
prices  were  far  more  stable.  Gulde- 
llxies,  obviously,  do  have  a  significant 
effect. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  the  coup  de 
grace.  Consider  what  happened  to  real 
wages — that  is,  wages  corrected  for  the 
risp  ir.  prices. 

Bt/ore  guidelines — In  1956  to  1960 — 
wages  climbed  20  percent  but  the  rise 
in  prices  of  10 'i  percent  ate  up  more 
than  half  of  that,  so  that  real  wages  went 
up  only  10  percent. 

Now  what  happened  with  wage-price 
guidelines  giving  the  price  level  more 
stability?  Between  1961  and  1965,  real 
wages  Increased  not  by  iO  percent  or  15 
percent  or  20  percent,  but  by  nearly  25 
;.'ercent. 

So  with  wage-price  guidelines.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  1965.  real  wages  In- 
creased more  than  2  4  times  as  fast  as 
they  did  without  wage-price  guidelines. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  are  real  inequities  for  labor  in  the 
lack  of  cost-of-living  provision  In  the 
wage-price  guidelines.  But  with  all  their 
Inequities — and  we  should  work  hard  to 
correct  them — the  worklngman  Is  far 
better  served  by  the  administration  of 
wa»e-prtce  guidelines  than  If  we  aban- 
don them  and  permit  prices  to  rise,  as 
they  surely  will  in  their  absence. 


WHAT  SCHOOL  MILK,  LUNCH  CUTS 
MEAN  TO  MILWAUKEE  PAAHLY 

Mr     PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I 

have  talked  often  on  this  floor  about  the 
Unpact  the  administration's  plan  to  cut 
Uie  school  milk  program  by  80  percent 
could  have  on  millions  of  American 
families  who  are  not  poverty  stncken 
but  have  substantial  expenses  to  meet 
from  a.  modest  Income. 

These  fam^lhes  smiply  could  not  quali- 
fy to  receive  free  milk  under  a  means 
test.  Yet  they  a-.'.I  have  great,  perhaps 
uisuperaOA  di'licultiea  In  meeting  the 
extra  c<;«su  rfsulung  from  the  wlth- 
<lra*-ui  of  Uie  partial  Federal  subsidy 
that  now  is  the  rule. 


Take  Ur.  Oerald  J.  Dugan  of  Ull- 
waukee.  Wis.  In  a  letter  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  Mr.  Dugan  states: 

On  •  family  baaia  we  are  not  eligible  for 
any  city,  coonty.  State  or  Federal  aastatance. 
Tet  our  phyaical  needs  are  great  and  our 
financial  itattn  Is  precarious.  I  support 
eight  persons  on  a  net  income  of  M.OOO.  We 
are  paying  for  a  home  and  a  car.  We  send 
our  kids  to  Catholic  school.  We  have  medi- 
cal and  dental  bills  and  we  buy  food  and 
clothing  like  anyone  else.  And  we  pay  the 
same  prices. 

The  little  subsidy  you  dismiss  amounts  to 
70  cents  per  day.  At  190  days  per  year  It  Is 
•  133.  And  9133  will  buy  19  pairs  of  shoes. 
Or  pay  the  dental  bill  or  the  book  Wll  for 
five  kids. 

Just  last  Monday  Secretary  Freeman 
told  the  members  of  the  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association  at  a  national  farm 
conference : 

It  Is  not  aslcing  too  muci^  when  we  ask  those 
families  who  can  aSord  It — Like  yours  and 
mine — to  spend  a  few  cents  to  buy  that  sup- 
plemental balf-plnc  of  milk  •  •  •  the  milk 
la  sddlUoa  to  that  served  at  lunch  time  •  •  • 
so  that  youngsters  now  denied  school  lunches 
can  get  them. 

Of  course  this  is  a  leaded  "either,  or" 
statement  to  begin  with.  The  proper 
answer  is  "why  not  give  poor  youngsters 
a  free  school  lunch  and  continue  the 
school  milk  program  at  its  present  level?" 
Certainly  this  country  is  not  so  poor  that 
it  has  to  force  the  kind  of  choice  Sec- 
retary Freeman  mentions.  Further- 
more, the  $80  million  that  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  be' cut  from  the  school 
milk  program  will  not  go  to  beef  up  the 
school  lunch  program,  as  Secretary  Free- 
man Intimates.  This  is  a  budget  cutting 
decioion  pure  and  simple. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  somewhat  reluctant  to  tell  Mr. 
Ougan  that  families  'like  yours  and 
mine"  do  not  need  this  Federal  help. 
Yet  the  vast  preponderance  of  families 
with  children  in  grade  and  high  school 
fall  into  Mr.  Dugan's  income  category, 
rather  than  Secretary  Freeman's. 


OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  FOR  THE 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  on  S.  2394,  and  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  In  the  amendments  of 
the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2394)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  oCBclal  residence  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  were, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  hereby  authorised  to  plan,  design,  and 
construct  an  ofBclal  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  StaUs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sic.  3.  The  Administrator  U  further  au- 
thorised to  use  as  a  site  for  such  residence 
Federal  land  and  property  comprising  ap- 
proximately ten  acres  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  the  specific  area  and 
boundaries  thereof  to  b*  determined  Jointly 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy;  Provided.  That 
any    roads   and    Improvements    thereon    for 


which  there  Is  a  continued  need  may  be  re- 
located and  reconstructed. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Administrator  is  further  aa- 
thorlzed  to  prorlde  for  the  care,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  Improrcment,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  the  official  residence  and 
gro^inds,  Inclnding  heating,  llghUng,  and  air 
conditioning,  which  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Src.  4.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  further  authorized  to  accept  cash 
gifts,  furniture,  and  furnishings  and  other 
types  of  gifts  on  behalf  of  the  UrUted  5Ut« 
for  use  In  constructing  and  furnishing  the 
official  residence  but  without  further  condl- 
tlons  on  use,  all  such  articles  thus  given  to 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  General  Services  Adminlstrs- 
tlon.  the  sum  of  1750.000  for  planning,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  costs  incidental  there- 
to, Including  the  cost  of  Initial  furnishings 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  further  anthorlsed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, annually,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  <^rry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  3. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  planning,  design, 
construction,  furnishing,  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  8. 
2394  will  finally  bring  Into  reality  a 
project  which  many  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  the  Congress  have  long  ad- 
vocated— an  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  bill  has  had  extensive  study  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  concur  with  the 
House  amendments,  which  were  Inserted 
after  much  hard  work  in  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  Itself. 

Bills  designed  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective have  been  before  the  Congress 
numerous  times  in  the  past  two  decades. 
Last  year  the  Senate  indicated  it  is  now 
prepared  to  support  this  project,  and  the 
changes  made  in  the  House  will  not  pre- 
vent it  from  going  forward  without  de- 
lay. I  fully  support  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
brought  back  to  the  Senate. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  lO-acre  tract 
on  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds  just 
oir  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  shall  be 
set  aside  as  a  site  for  the  Vice  President's 
residence.  The  Senate  had  proposed 
that  a  commission  be  created  to  select  a 
site,  but  the  great  amount  of  public  dis- 
cussion that  has  occurred  on  this  issue 
during  the  past  year  has  brought  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory location. 

The  bill  as  approved  In  the  Senate  had 
called  for  an  Investment  of  $1  million 
but  with  the  acreage  that  Is  available  at 
the  Naval  Observatory  campus,  the  au- 
thorization of  a  maximum  of  $750,000 
In  this  measure  should  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  planning,  construction  and 
furnishing  of  this  residence. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  argument 
against  this  measure  based  on  its  cost. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
has  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  en- 
tire Nation  that  can  be  more  effectively 
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fulfilled  when  this  residence  becomes 
available. 

The  expansion  of  governmental  func- 
tions, both  In  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs, requires  this  expenditure  starting 
this  year. 

I  am  sure  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  will  secure,  through  ap- 
propriate procurement  procedures,  the 
services  of  highly  talented  architects  to 
assist  m  the  planning  of  this  residence. 

This  project  should  Inspire  a  public 
design  competition  of  unusual  propor- 
tions. Certainly,  many  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  Nation  will  want  to  sub- 
mit their  Ideas  for  a  residence  of  this 
kind.  And  certainly,  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission, whose  members  are  well  quali- 
fied to  pass  Judgment  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  should  be  consulted.  The  Com- 
mission's expertise  will  help  Insure  a  final 
design  choice  that  will  refiect  the  best, 
most  artful  resources  now  available  In 
this  country. 

I  anticipate  spirited  bidding  by  the 
construction  and  engineering  industries 
for  the  privilege  of  participating  in  this 
historic  project.  I  also  anticipate  con- 
tinued cooperation  from  the  miUtary 
departments  who  now  control  this 
ground,  although  the  project  and  the 
residence  Itself  will  be  under  civilian 
management  throughout. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  pro- 
visions that  are  made  for  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  in  the  furnishing  of  this  resi- 
dence. The  project  offers  a  new  oppor- 
tunity in  the  arts  that  now  flourish  as 
never  before  In  our  home  building  and 
home  furnishing  Industries. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  pending  motion 
as  offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  appeared  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
recently  urging  quick  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  matter  of  providing  an 
OfBclal  residence  for  the  Vice  President. 
The  editorial  praises  the  proposed  com- 
promise solution  of  building  a  new  house 
on  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds. 

Last  August,  Senator  Monhoney,  Sen- 
ator Hartke  and  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  an  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill,  and  In  amended 
form,  the  House  did  likewise.  The  House 
amendments  are  scheduled  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  Sun  editorial  points  out  very  aptly 
that  an  official  residence  Is  in  keeping 
with  the  Increasingly-Important  duties 
of  the  Vice  President.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  fail  to  act  on  this  matter 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  enUtled  "For  a 
Vice  President"  In  the  March  18,  1966, 
edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOK  A  VtCX  PRESmEIfT 

Something  of  a  compromise,  and  a  reason- 
»bly  sensible  one,   too,  seems  to  tiave  de- 


veloped In  WastUngtoa  over  the  question 
of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice  President. 
Some  persons  had  thought  that  the  rather 
stately  residence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, on  the  spacious  grounds  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  In  the  embassy  section  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  a  Vice  President.  But  the  Navy, 
and  friends  of  the  Navy,  objected  strenuously 
that  service  traditions  should  not  be  so 
lightly  brushed  aside.  So  the  proposed  com- 
promise is  to  build  a  new  house  for  the  Vice 
President  on  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds. 
Such  a  proposal  Is  scheduled  to  come  up  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  soon. 

An  official  residence  for  the  Vice  Precldent 
Is  In  keeping  with  other  moves  to  Increase 
the  duties  and  Importance  of  this  office. 
Quite  obviously,  the  United  States  cannot 
stipulate  that  Its  prospective  Vice  Presidents 
must  own  a  big  bouse  In  Washington  to 
qualify  for  the  nomination,  or  must  be 
wealthy  enough  to  buy  or  rent  a  house  large 
enough  for  the  official  entertainment  ex- 
pected of  our  No.  a  man.  Both  Mr.  Nlzon 
and  Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  large  houses,  at 
considerable  personal  expense,  after  they 
advanced  from  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  to 
Vice  President,  but  Mr.  Hompbbit  thtjs  far 
has  found  It  necessary  to  remain  In  his  Sena- 
tor-sized house,  which  Is  a  bit  crowded  for 
a  Vice  I>resldent.  And  whatever  might  have 
been  said  about  previous  Vice  Presidents,  no 
one  can  argue  that  Mr.  Httmphrxt  Isn't  trying 
to  earn  his  pay. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  2394. -._^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  <»0 


PROTESTATION  OF  DEFAMATION  OP 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  ROBERT 

McNAMARA 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  this  morning  to  protest  and  to 
denounce  a  defamation  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  emsmatlng 
from  Springfield,  Mass. 

Before  I  discuss  this  matter  let  me  give 
some  background  Information. 

Mr.  President,  In  November  of  1964 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  an- 
nounced a  decision  that  all  activities  of 
the  Springfield.  Mass.,  Armory  were  to 
be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  2*72  years 
and  that  some  of  the  work  being  done  at 
the  armory  would  be  delegated  to  private 
Industry  and  some  of  It  transferred  to 
other  Government  facilities,  as  dictated 
by  economy  and  efficiency.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  made  studies  of  the 
most  efficient  way  of  producing  certain 
small  arms  and  weapons  systems.  Mr. 
McNamara's  original  decision  to  phase 
out  the  Springfield  Armory  was  re- 
affirmed In  a  thorough  study  made  by  the 
management  consulting  firm  of  Booz, 
Allen,  and  Hamilton.  This  study  con- 
cluded that: 

The  long-range  retention  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  for  the  acquisition  of  the  small  arms 
weapons  and  weapons  systems  Is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable. 

The  report  suggested  that  the  Sprlng- 
fleld  Armory  should  not  be  retained  and 
that  part  of  the  work  done  there  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Rock  Island,  HI., 
Arsenal. 

The  Springfield  people  objected  very 
strenuously  to  this  recommendation. 
The  Msissacbusetts  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers  of    the    House   made    gentlemanly 


remonstrances,  and  I  wbnt  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  these  Congressmen  bear 
none  of  the  blame  for  the  false  and 
brutal  charges  that  have  been  mad^, 
but  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Springfield  Herald  for  February  6,  which 
has  this  headline,  "How  McNamara  Plays 
Ball  With  Nazis." 

On  one  side  of  the  page  there  Is  a 
picture  of  Secretary  McNamara,  and  un- 
derneath appears  the  words;  "McNa- 
nama:  'The  Flow  of  Dollars. '  " 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  page,  there 
Is  a  picture  of  Adolf  Hitler,  and  under- 
neath, the  words  "Hitler — The  Final  So- 
lution"— which  was  Hitler's  phrase  for 
the  elimination  of  the  Jewish  people. 

In  the  text  of  the  editorial  by  Sidney 
Edelberg  the  charge  Is  made  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  Is  continuing  to  "play 
baU  with  the  Nazis." 

On  that  same  page  Is  also  a  letter  from 
the  mayor  of  Springfield,  somewhat  more 
restrained  In  tone. 

I  resent  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
being  this  foul  attack  upon  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. I  have  never  known  In  all  my 
experience  In  public  life  a  man  more  de- 
voted to  the  public  good  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  a  man  who  spends  him- 
self more  fully,  with  complete  devotion 
to  the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  a 
man  who  is  more  patriotic,  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  He  has  been  shot  at: 
Imputations  have  been  made  about  him ; 
and  now  comes  this  utterly  false  and  foul 
defamation.  I  resent  It  deeply,  and  I 
believe  the  American  people  resent  It 
deeply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  3  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
sort  of  thing  continues,  It  may  drive  Sec- 
retary McNamara  out  of  public  life.  It 
is  amazing  to  me  how  he  has  been  able  to 
take  this  abuse  for  so  many  months  and 
years.  It  may  result  In  losing  capable, 
patriotic,  and  energetic  men  by  this  kind 
of  abuse. 

We  have  had  too  much  of  this  public 
dishonesty  going  on  In  the  United  States. 
A  few  days  ago  I  exposed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  had  been  circulating 
a  false  radio  program  purporting  to  rep- 
resent Paul  Normlle,  speaking  In  behalf 
of  medicare. 

This  program  portrayed  Mr.  Normlle 
In  a  very  false  Ught.  After  having  been 
carried  on  the  radio.  It  was  revealed  as  a 
complete  forgery.  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association  was  forced  to  apologize 
and  compensate  Mr.  Normlle  for  dam- 
ages. 

We  have  seen  this  same  thing  in  the 
industrial  community.  In  respect  to 
General  Motors  and  Ralph  Nader,  who 
was  critical  of  the  General  Motors  cars, 
particularly  the  Corvalr.  Mr.  Nader  was 
shadowed,  and  Inquiries  made  Into  his 
personal  life  Including  his  sex  habits,  the 
only  reason  being  that  they  wanted  to  use 
the  Information  to  offset  the  criticisms 
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Mr.  Nader  made.  They  failed  to  fln^i 
anything  about  Mr.  Nader's  activities 
which  would  embarrass  or  discredit  him. 
and  their  own  actions  were  exposed. 
When  he  appeared  beXore  the  Senate 
(ommiitee.  the  president  of  Generail 
Motors  had  the  good  grace  to  apologize 
.^r.d  say  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
i:.e  iiivestlgatlon  being  made. 

But.  there  has  been  too  much  of  this 
Industria;  spying  and  spying  by  Govem- 
men*  on  its  employees,  and  too  many  at- 
tempt to  smear  and  intimidate  persons 
A  ho  sta.id  up  for  the  public  Interest. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  whole 
basis  of  American  life  is  being  corrupted 
by  these  activities.  Unless  these  activities 
are  exposed  and  denounced,  they  will 
continue  and  will  lower  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic discussion  and  shake  our  national 
faith  that  truth  can  and  will  prevail  In 
3.  democratic  society. 

I  hope  the  Senate  registers  Its  deep 
resentment  at  the  tactics  being  used. 

I  eisk  unanimous  consent  that  various 
Items  in  connection  with  the  Springfield 
•Armory  matter  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 
[A  new»  releaae  from  the  Office  of  Aaslatant 

Secretary     of     Defenae     fPubUc     Affairs), 

Waahlngton.   DC.  Nov.   l«,   19«51 
SPiiNcrnnj)   Armort  W11.1.  Bk  Closko 

Secretary  of  Defense  UcNamara  ha«  di- 
rected that  all  activities  at  the  Springfield 
.\rmory  Mass  .  be  phased  out  over  the  next 
2  ,  year*  Reaffirming  a  decision  announced 
on  November  19.  1964.  the  Secretary  has 
ordered  that  the  facility  b^  closed  and  re- 
ported to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion by  April  1968 

The  reaffirmation  of  the  decision  to  close 
the  Springfield  Armory  follows  a  comprehen- 
sive stiKly  by  the  Booe,  AUen  &  Hamilton  firm 
of  management  consultants. 

The  company  concluded: 
The  long-range  retention  of  the  Sprlng- 
T.f  id  Armory  for  the  acquisition  of  small  arms 
weapons  and  weapon  systems  Is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  desirable. '■ 

The  study  further  stated  that  "the  Ar- 
mory's manufacturing  capacity  and  capabil- 
ity are  not  needed.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Armory's   development   capability." 

The  company  recommended: 

"The  Springfield  Armory  not  be  retained 
as  an  active  Installation  In  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment." 

As  in  the  case  In  similar  inactlvattons  of 
surplus  facilities,  all  career  employees  whose 
Jobs  are  eliminated  will  be  offered  another 
)ob  opportunity.  If  the  new  Job  requires 
a  move  to  another  location,  the  moving  ex- 
pensea  Involved  will  be  borne  by  the  Oov- 
ernment.  The  services  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  will 
be  made  available  to  the  community,  If  re- 
quested. 

(Prom  the  Springfleld  (Mass  )  Herald, 

Feb.  0,  19«0| 

How  McNaicaka  PukTs  Ball  Wtth  Nazu 

(Editorial  by  Sidney  Idelberg) 
The  letter  In  the  adjoining  column  tells 
the  story  of  how  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  continues  to  play  ball  with  the 
Naals  who  enslaved  in  their  factories  and 
then  murdered  hundreds  of  Jews,  Poles,  and 
r  anes. 

The  story  came  out  this  weekend  as  the 
Bnai  B'rtth  announced  that  the  factory, 
namely  Rhelnmetal.  has  refused  to  grant 
»«ro  fxvi  'o  #!  nallllon  In  reparations  to  1,000 


survivors  despite  the  fact  that  the  Oerman 
War  Ministry  believes  that  such  reparations 
should  be  paid. 

Springfleld.  of  course,  Is  vitally  concerned 
because  McNamara  has  given  Rhelnmetal  a 
huge  order  for  a  50-mllllmeter  weapon  that 
can  be  better  made  at  the  Springfield  Armory. 

Perhaps  Secretary  UcNamara  was  unaware 
that  Otto  Paul  Caesar  and  Ernest  Blume  who 
run  Rhelnmetal  today  are  two  pioneer  Nazis 
who  must  share  the  blame  for  Hitler's  en- 
cyclopedia of  horrors. 

If  McNamara  was  unaware  of  this  when  he 
made  the  deal,  he  Is  fully  aware  now.  In 
fact  he  was  made  aware  of  It  on  November 
24,  1064.  but  he  refused  to  cancel  the  deal 
when  he  bad  a  chance  giving  vague  reasons 
such  as  "Involvement  In  flow  of  dollars." 

He  said  nothing  about  the  Involvement  of 
1.500  Springfield  Armory  workers  Including 
200  disabled  veterans  working  there  who  will 
be  out  of  Jobs  as  a  result  of  McNamara's 
reasoning. 

This  Is  another  shining  example  of  Mc- 
Namara's respect  for  cloudy  mathemctlcs 
over  living  men. 

We  are  thankful  that  Mayor  Charles  Ryan 
and  Accountant  Henry  T.  Downey  have 
brought  the  facts  of  this  case  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk,  and  McNamara  himself.  We  are  fur- 
ther thankful  that  they  are  being  given  wide 
publication  by  Jack  Raymond  of  the  New 
York  Times,  by  Mr.  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  and  by  William  Putnam 
of  station  WWLP. 

[From   the   SprlngfUld    (Mass.)    Herald, 
Feb.  6,  19661 

(Bsrroa's  Note. — This  Is  a  letter  Mayor 
Ryan  has  sent  to  President  Johnson,  simi- 
lar copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rualc.) 

Febiuabt  4,  1966. 
President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House, 
WoiMngton.D.C. 

Dear  Mb  PRKsrorNr:  On  November  24. 
1964.  and  January  8.  1965,  we  wrote  to  you 
asking  you  to  take  whatever  steps  were 
necessary  to  kill  a  proposed  (50  million  con- 
tract with  a  Oerman  producer  for  a  20  milli- 
meter automatic  weapon  which  was  to  be 
purchased  by  the  U£.  Oovcmment.  We 
pointed  out  to  you  at  that  time  that  the 
people  of  the  Springfleld  Armory,  who 
have  given  loyal,  devoted  and  talented  service 
to  this  Nation  since  the  Wrth  of  our  country 
eould  manufacture  a  better  weapon.  Our 
requests  wae  to  no  avail  and  the  United 
States  has  continued  on  the  path  of  closing 
down  this  arsenal.  We  reiterate  at  this  time 
that  in  spite  of  what  might  be  told  you  by 
the  people  of  the  Defense  Department,  we 
stll!  claim  and  can  substantiate  the  fact 
that  Springfleld  can  produce  a  better  weapon 
of  greater  reliability,  faster,  with  more  se- 
curity, and  of  higher  qtuUlty  than  the  gun 
the  Defense  Department  Intends  to  buy  from 
Oermany. 

We  think  that  you  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Oerman  manufacturer 
which  Is  to  produce  this  gun  under  a  »50 
million  contract  with  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  the  Rhelnmetall  Oo..  located  In 
Diisseldorf.  This  same  company  during 
World  War  II  enslaved  thousands  of  Jewish. 
Polish,  and  Danish  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. It  was  to  this  Rhelnmetall  horror 
factory  that  the  German  8.S.  delivered  their 
helpless  victims  to  be  starved,  whipped, 
beaten,  and  literally  worked  to  death  to  man- 
ufacture arms  to  klU  Allied  soldiers.  When 
the  Rhelnmetall  staff  Judged  that  the  slave 
worker  was  of  no  further  use,  they  would 
efficiently  dispatch  the  tortured  and  ex- 
hausted body  to  Buchenwald  for  extermina- 
tion. 

It  Is  Rhelnmetall,  managed  even  today,  by 
two  pioneer  (1936-37)  Nazis,  Otto  Paul  Cae- 


sar and  £rnest  Blume,  that  continues  arro- 
gantly to  spurn  the  pleas  of  its  few  surrlvlng 
victims  for  even  token  reparations.  To  deal 
now  with  these  luirepentant  Naals  of  Rheln- 
metall desecrates  the  memories  of  the  mil- 
Uons  of  martyrs  who  perished  In  the  German 
death  camps  ano  crematoria.  It  desecrates 
the  memories  of  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  the 
French,  the  Greeks,  the  Czechs,  the  Dutch, 
the  Scandinavians,  and  others  slaughtered 
by  the  Nazi  invaders.  The  shocking  thing 
about  this.  Mr.  President,  is  that  even  If  they 
were  not  aware  of  It  when  they  originally 
entered  Into  negotiations,  the  top  officials 
of  otir  State  Department  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  been  aware  of  the  true  facts  con- 
cerning Rhelnmetall's  actions  during  World 
War  n  for  approximately  one  whole  year. 

The  1,500  veterans  employed  at  the  Spring. 
field  Armory  and  the  200  disabled  veterans 
also  employed  at  the  Springfleld  Armory  want 
to  know  why  their  Oovernment  Is  closing 
them  out,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  when  they 
have  demonstrated  their  great  ability,  de- 
votion, and  loyalty  to  their  Oovenunent  time 
and  time  again,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  United  States  Is  on  the  threshold  of  sign- 
ing a  contract  for  an  Inferior  gun  made  by 
people  with  no  loyalty  to  our  country  so  that 
Nan  pockets  can  be  enriched. 

The  VS.  Oovernment  which  throughout 
the  world  asserts  respect  for  human  rights, 
should  not  encourage  those  which  show  utter 
contempt  for  human  rights.  Tbaee  who 
have  used  and  abused  slave  labor  without 
any  sign  of  remorse  should  not  now  win  the 
favor  of  this  Government.  This  »60  million 
arrangement  Is  a  scandal  and  we  protest  Its 
monstrous  Infamy. 

Charles  V.  Ryan,  Jr., 

Mayor  of  Springfield. 
HiNRY   T.   Downet,  C.  p.  a.. 
Attorney     at     Law,     Consultant     to 
Springfield  Armory  Technical  Com- 
mittee. 


March  25,  1966 
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March  14, 1966. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-2994/66ct. 
Hon.  Chablks  V.  Ryan,  Jr., 

The  Mayor  of  Springfleld, 
Springfield.  Mass. 

Dear  Mayor  Ryan:  The  President  has 
asked  that  I  respond  to  your  February  23 
letter  to  him  concerning  the  proposed  pro- 
curement by  the  United  States  of  20-mllII- 
meter  guns  from  the  P^Bderal  Republic  of 
Oermany.  Tour  letter  expressed  concern 
about  three  major  points:  that  the  Hlspano- 
Sulza  820  30-mllllmeter  gun  Is  an  Inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory  weapon;  that  pro- 
posed procurement  by  the  United  States 
from  Rhelnmetall,  a  German  flrm,  should  not 
be  made  for  overriding  reasons;  and  that  the 
United  States  Is  considering  off-shore  pro- 
curement when  the  Springfleld  Armory  can 
produce  a  better  weapon  than  the  Hlspano- 
Sulza  gun. 

Concerning  your  first  point,  the  version  ol 
the  Hlspano- Suiza  820  now  under  considera- 
tion is  quite  different  from  the  gun  which 
was  subject  to  the  5-year-old  criticism  cited 
in  your  letter.  It  has  gone  through  a  com- 
plete U.S.  Army  modification  and  test  pro- 
gram. Based  on  the  results  of  this  program 
which  Included  test  and  evaluation  work  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  the  modified  gun 
meets  the  stated  requirement. 

I  can  assure  you  tliat  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  make  gun  purchases 
casually  and  will  not  in  this  Instance.  If 
the  Hlspano-Sulza  820  is  procured.  It  will 
only  be  because  no  better  weapon  Is  or  will 
become  available  within  the  time  frame  dur- 
ing which  a  procurement  action  must  lie 
taken. 

As  to  the  second  point,  you  are  incorrect  m 
assuming  that  the  United  States  plans  s 
•75  million  contract  with  the  Bbelnmetall 
flrm.  Our  contract.  If  any,  will  be  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Rhelnmetall's 
role  would  be  to  supply  the  Federal  Republic 


of  Oermany  with  less  ttian  half  of  the  total 
U.S.  requirement  to  be  filled.  Nevertbelesa, 
we  regard  the  charges  against  Rhelnmetall  as 
serious  and  Important.  Their  accuracy  and 
their  implications  are  being  reviewed  by  the 
two  Governments  Involved. 

In  any  event,  the  Rhelnmetall  controversy 
l3  Irrelevant  to  the  Springfield  closure  ques- 
tion for  the  armory  does  not  have  a  sub- 
stitute weapon  under  development,  nor  could 
It  develop  one  to  be  ready  for  production  in 
time  to  meet  the  requirement  the  Hlspano- 
Sulza  820  is  intended  to  fulfill— which  leads 
to  your  third  point. 

The  Hlspano-Sulza  820  U  part  of  an 
interim  weapons  system  to  tide  us  over  the 
next  a  or  more  years  until  an  even  better 
weapon  of  this  type  is  available.  The  off- 
shore procurement  now  under  consideration 
will  meet  the  entire  current  requirement  for 
an  interim  weapon.  The  Army  is  Just  begin- 
ning early  development  work  on  a  successor 
weapon,  and  experience  teaches  that  we  are 
several  years  away  from  the  delivery  of  an  ap- 
proved new  weapon. 

Tour  pride  in  Springfleld  Armory's  past  ac- 
complishments is  quite  understandable.  It  is 
shared  by  this  Department.  However,  there 
Is  no  gun  available  for  current  production  at 
Springfleld  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States  which  would  be  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  Hlspano-Sulza  820  in  meeting 
the  Unmedlate  interim  requirement  described 
above. 

Sincerely, 

John  T.  McNatJCHroN, 
Assistant  Secret<ury  of  Defense. 


"THE  TWO  AMERICAS"— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
Brien  McMahon  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  delivered  by  Senator 
FuLBRicHT,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Senator's  ad- 
dress, entitled,  "The  Two  Americas," 
contains  s<Hne  very  sound  statements, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suidress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Two  Amebicas 

(Statement  by  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbrioht, 
chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Brlen  McMahon  Lecture, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn,, 
Mar.  22,  1966) 

There  are  two  Americas.  One  is  the  Amer- 
ica of  Lincoln  and  Adlal  Stevenson;  the  other 
Is  the  America  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  One  is  generous  and  hu- 
niane,  the  other  narrowly  egotistical;  one 
Is  modest  and  self-critical,  the  other  arro- 
gant and  self-righteous;  one  ts  sensible,  the 
other  romantic;  one  is  good-humored,  the 
other  solemn;  one  Is  inquiring,  the  other 
pontificating;  one  is  moderate  and  re- 
strained, the  other  filled  with  passionate  in- 
tensity. 

We  have  tended  in  the  yean  of  our  great 
pr'wer  to  puzzle  the  world  by  presenUng  to 
it  now  the  one  face  of  America,  now  the 
other,  and  sometimes  the  two  at  onoe.  Many 
people  aU  over  the  world  have  come  to  re- 
gard America  as  being  capaMe  of  generoatty 
and  far-sighted  behavior  but  no  less  capable 
of  pettiness  and  spite.  The  result  Is  an  In- 
abUlty  to  anticipate  American  actions  which 
In  turn  makes  for  apprehension  and  a  lack 
of  confidence  In  American  alma. 

The  Inconstancy  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  not  an  accident  but  an  expression  of 
two  distinct  sides  of  the  Amertcaa  character. 


Both  are  characterized  by  a  kind  of  moral- 
Ism,  but  one  is  the  morality  of  decent  in- 
stincts tempered  by  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man im];>erfection  and  the  other  is  the  moral- 
ity of  absolute  self-assurance  fired  by  the 
crusading  spirit.  The  one  is  exemplified  by 
Lincoln,  who  found  it  strange,  in  the  words 
of  ills  second  inaugural,  "that  any  man 
should  dare  to  ask  for  a  Just  God's  assist- 
ance in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat 
of  other  men's  faces,"  but  then  added:  "let 
us  Judge  not,  ttiat  we  be  not  Judged."  The 
other  is  exemplified  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who,  without  question  or  doubt  as  to  his 
own  and  his  country's  capacity  to  Judge  right 
and  wrong  proclaimed  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  an  "internal  police  power" 
in  the  hemisphere  on  the  ground  that 
"Chronic  wrongdoing,  or  an  impotence 
which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of  the 
ties  of  civilized  society,  may  in  America  •  *  • 
ultimately  require  intervention  by  some  civ- 
ilized nation," '  Roosevelt,  of  course,  never 
questioned  that  the  "wrongdoing"  would  be 
done  by  our  Latin  neighbors  and  we,  of 
course,  were  the  "civilized  nation"  with  the 
duty  to  set  things  right. 

After  20  years  of  world  power,  the 
United  States  must  decide  which  of  the 
two  Bides  of  its  national  character  is  to 
predominate — the  hunaanism  of  Lincoln  or 
the  aggressive  morallsm  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. One  or  the  other  will  help  shape  the 
spirit  of  the  age — unless  of  course  we  refuse 
to  choose,  in  which  case  America  may  come 
to  play  a  less  Important  role  in  the  world, 
leaving  the  great  decisions  to  others. 

The  tendency  of  recent  montlis  has  t>een 
toward  a  more  strident  and  aggressive  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  wlilch  is  to  say.  toward 
a  policy  closer  to  the  spirit  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  than  of  Lincoln.  We  are  still  try- 
ing to  build  bridges  to  the  Conuntmist  coun- 
tries and  we  are  still — in  a  small  way — help- 
ing the  poorer  nations  to  make  a  better  life 
for  their  people;  but  we  are  also  Involved  in 
a  growing  war  against  Asian  communism,  a 
war  wtilch  began  and  might  have  ended  as 
a  civil  war  if  American  intervention  had  not 
turned  it  into  a  contest  of  ideolog;lee,  and 
In  Latin  America  we  remain  trapped  by  the 
consequences  of  an  ideologically  motivated 
and  politically  unsuccessful  intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Our  national  vocabulary  has  changed  with 
our  policies.  A  few  years  ago — even  some 
months  ago — we  were  talking  of  detente 
and  building  bridges,  of  5-year  plans  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  of  agricultural  cooperatives 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  land  and 
tax  reform  all  over  LAtin  America.  Today 
these  subjects  have  an  antique  ring.  In- 
stead of  emphasizing  plans  for  social  change, 
the  policy  planners  and  political  scientists 
are  conjuring  up  "scenarlOE"  of  escalation 
and  nuclear  confrontation  and  "models"  of 
insurgency  and  co;mtennsurgency;  in  Latin 
America  they  seem  more  interested  in  testing 
the  "images"  of  armies  than  In  the  progress 
of  social  reform. 

Conmientlng  last  October  on  the  reaction 
to  those  who  have  opposed  tlie  war  in  Viet- 
nam, a  E^iropean  observer  wrote:  "The  airy 
contempt  with  wlilch  many  of  the  unofflclaJ 
defenders  of  official  poUcy  nowadays  treat 
such  'sentimental'  considerations  as  inter- 
national law,  neutral  opinion,  or  even  the 
wishes  of  the  unfortunate  people  of  Viet- 
nam, is  indeed  sometlilng  new  in  responsi- 
ble American  circles:  to  one  European  who 
has  Jtist  spent  a  year  in  the  United  States, 
it  sounded  ominously  similar  to  the  notori- 
ous 'Realpolltik'  of  Imperial  Oermany,  while 
the  protesters  seemed  to  embody  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  tradition."  * 


1  Annual  ateasage  to  Congress,  Dec.  6,  1904. 

*  Richard  Lowenthal.  "America's  Asian 
ComnUtment,"  Encounter,  October  1965,  p, 
68. 


The  ciiange  in  words  and  values  is  no  less 
Important  tlian  the  change  In  policy,  be- 
cause the  words  are  deeds  and  style  is  sub- 
stance Insofar  as  they  influence  men's  minds 
behavior.  What  seems  to  t>e  happening,  as 
Archit>ald  MacLeish  recently  put  it,  is  that 
"the  feel  of  America  in  the  world's  mind" 
tuLS  begun  to  change  and  faith  in  "the  idea 
of  America"  has  been  shaken,  for  our  own 
people  as  well  as  for  the  world.  MacLeish  Is 
suggesting — and  I  think  he  is  right — that 
much  of  the  idealism  and  inspiration  is  dis- 
appearing from  American  policy,  but  he  also 
I>oints  out  that  they  are  not  yet  gone  and  by 
no  means  are  they  Irretrievable.  "If  you 
look  closely,"  be  said,  "and  listen  well,  there 
Is  a  human  warmth,  a  human  meaning 
which  nothing  has  killed  in  almost  20  years 
and  wlilch  nothing  is  likely  to  kUl  •  •  •. 
What  has  always  held  this  country  together 
is  an  idea — a  dream  If  you  will — a  large  and 
abstract  thought  of  the  sort  the  realistic 
and  the  sophisticated  may  reject  but  man- 
kind can  hold  to,"  • 

The  foremost  need  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  a  renewal  of  dedication  to  an  "idea 
tlxat  manldnd  can  hold  to" — not  a  mis- 
sionary idea  full  of  pomposities  about  saving 
the  sinful  and  civilizing  the  heathen  but  a 
Lincolnian  idea  expressing  what  Aldous  Hux- 
ley has  called  "the  simple  human  preference 
for  life  and  peace."  * 

A  year  ago,  in  domestic  affairs,  we  vigor- 
ously reasserted  our  "preference  for  life  and 
peace;"  it  seemed  that  the  Utnlted  States 
might  be  about  to  undergo  something  of  a 
social  revolution.  What  a  degree  of  parti- 
san liarmony  that  would  liave  seem^  in- 
conceivable a  few  years  ago  the  Qongress  in 
1965  adopted  sweeping  legislation  to  expand 
education,  to  provide  health  care  to  the 
aged,  to  combat  urban  and  rural  poverty  on 
a  large  scale,  to  renew  our  cities  and  purify 
our  streams,  and  to  meet  many  other  long 
neglected  problems.  These  accomplish- 
ments reflect  brilliant  legislative  leadership, 
for  which  President  Johnson  is  Justly  famed, 
and  they  also  are  an  expression  of  the  hu- 
mane and  idealistic  side  of  the  American 
character. 

Vigorously  executed  and  adequately 
funded,  the  legislation  adopted  in  1965  can 
open  the  way  to  an  era  of  abundance  and 
opportunity  for  all  Americans,  but,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  Inspiration  and  commit- 
ment of  a  year  ago  have  disappeared.  They 
have  disappeared  in  the  face  of  deepening 
involvement  in  an  Asian  war,  and  although 
it  may  be  contended  that  the  United  States 
has  the  material  resources  to  rebuild  Its 
society  at  home  while  waging  war  at>road.  it 
is  already  being  demonstrated  that  we  do  not 
havj  the  mental  and  spiritual  reeoiirces  for 
such  a  double  effort.  In  concrete  terms,  the 
President  simply  cannot  think  about  imple- 
menting the  Great  Society  at  home  while  he 
is  supervising  bc«nblng  missions  ovw  North 
Vietnam;  nor  Is  the  Congress  much  inclined 
to  debate — much  less  finance— expanded 
education  programs  when  it  Is  Involved  In 
debating — and  paying  for — an  expanding 
war;  nor  can  the  American  people  be  ex- 
pected to  think  very  hard  or  do  very  much 
about  improving  their  schools  and  com- 
munities when  they  are  worried  about 
casualty  lists  and  the  danger  of  a  wider 
war.  My  own  view  is  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  madnees  in  the  facUe  assumption  that 
we  can  raise  the  many  billions  of  dollars 
neceaaary  to  rebuild  our  schools  and  cities 
and  public  transport  and  eliminate  the  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water  wMle  also  spending 
tens  of  billions  to  finance  an  "open-ended 
war  in  Asia,  but  even  if  the  material  resources 
can  somehow  be  drawn  from  an  expanding 


'  Archibald  MacLeish,  address  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Publishers  As- 
aodaUon,  May  31,  1065. 
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economy  I  do  not  ttaLnk  that  the  spiritual  re- 
sotirces  will  long  be  forthcoming  from  an 
Angry  and  disappointed  people. 

Wars  breed  w«kr  fever:  when  a  nation  Is 
Involved  In  a  bitter  foreign  conflict,  hopes 
give  way  to  fears  and  creative  and  generous 
attitudes  give  way  to  a  false  and  strident 
patriotism.  That.  I  believe,  Is  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  America  today,  and  there  can  be  no 
cure  for  It  except  an  end  to  the  war  In  Asia. 
As  long  as  the  war  continues,  whatever  our 
material  resources,  the  harsh  and  egotistical 
America  will  prevail  over  the  generoxis  and 
humane  America.  It  will  prevail  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but.  to  one  degree  or  another,  de- 
pending upon  the  length  and  size  of  the  war. 
In  relations  with  the  Communist  world,  with 
the  neutrals,  with  our  allies  and  In  relations 
with  each  other  here  at  home. 

How  have  we  come  to  this  state  of  things? 
How  has  It  come  about  that  the  greatest  and 
richest  of  nations,  a  nation  with  a  tradition 
of  decency  and  humanity  In  Its  conduct  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  a  nation  with  the  will 
and  resources  to  contribute  powerfully  to 
peace  and  development  In  the  world,  is  now 
caught  up  In  a  spiral  of  violence  In  a  poor 
and  backward  Asian  country,  with  results 
that  are  damaging  our  foreign  relations  all 
over  the  world  and  poisoning  our  political 
life  at  home?  Is  It  entirely,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  seems  to  believe,  because  of  the  evil 
and  malice  of  the  other  side.  Or  Is  there 
something  wrong  on  our  side  as  well,  some 
failure  of  judgment,  some  weakness  of  char- 
acter, some  blind  spot  In  our  view  of  tb« 
world? 

Before  suggesting  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  last  question.  I  emphasize  that  I 
do  not  think  our  country  is  the  author  of 
the  world's  misfortunes,  m-  any  significant 
part  of  them,  but  only  that  we  are  no  more 
immune  than  the  rest  of  humanity  from 
failures  of  insight  and  Judgment.  It  Is  never 
pleasant  to  criticize  one's  own  country  but. 
seen  in  perspective,  criticism  Is  an  expression 
of  confidence:  It  bespeaks  a  faith  In  the 
capacity  of  our  country  to  realize  Its  own  best 
possibilities 

A  society  can  never  be  any  better  than 
Its  cltlzezu  require  It  to  be.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  a  German  friend.  Albert 
Camus  wrote  in  1043:  "This  Is  what  sepa- 
rated us  from  you:  we  made  demands.  You 
were  satisfied  to  serve  the  power  of  your 
nation  and  we  dreamed  of  giving  ours  her 
truth." » 

In  this  spirit,  I  say  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  foreign 
p>ollcy;  I  do  think  there  Is  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween two  Americas,  one  magnanimous  and 
humane,  the  other  arrogant  and  self-right- 
eous, a  discrepancy  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  "oth- 
er side." 

The  resulting  ambivalence  of  our  policy, 
as  currently  manifested  in  Vietnam  and 
Santo  E>omlngo.  arises  specifically  from  the 
fact  that  In  the  years  since  World  War 
U  the  United  States  has  been  simultaneous- 
ly committed  to  policies  of  opposing  commu- 
nism and  supporting  nationalism.  Insofar 
as  the  two  have  been  separate,  U.S.  p>ollcy 
has  been  largely  successful.  In  such  in- 
stances as  the  Soviet  threat  to  West- 
ern Europe  In  the  late  forties  and  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962  the  danger  was  clear- 
ly one  of  Soviet  power  and  the  United  States 
had  little  difficulty  In  deciding  on  effective 
counteraction.  In  the  case  of  the  colonial 
revolution  In  most  of  Asia  and  Africa  the 
United  States  took  a  strong  lead  in  support- 
ing national  Independence  movements. 
Only  In  such  Instances  as  the  Cuban  and 
Dominican  revolutions  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. In  each  of  which  communism  and  na- 


'  Albert  Camu4  "Second  Letter,"  Decem- 
ber 1043.  "Resistance  Rebellion  and  Death" 
(New  York:  Random  House,  Inc.,  19M), 
p.  10. 


tlonallsm  became  closely  associated  with 
each  other,  has  the  United  States  encoun- 
tered cruel  dilemmas  in  the  shaping  of  pol- 
icy  and   signal   failures  in  Its  execution. 

For  complex  reasons,  deriving  in  large  part 
from  our  early  postwar  experience  with  Soviet 
Communist  Imperialism,  we  have  tended  to 
give  our  opposition  to  communism  priority 
over  our  support  for  nationalism.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
we  have  strongly,  and  for  the  most  part 
unsuccessfully,  opposed  those  genuinely  na- 
tionalist movements  which  have  been  con- 
trolled or  Influenced  by  Communists.  The 
most  notable — and  rewarding — exception  h&s 
been  Yugoslavia,  whose  national  Independ- 
ence we  have  supported  since  1948  with  the 
result  that  It  has  posed  a  powerful  barrier 
to  Soviet  aspirations  In  southeastern  Eu- 
rope— a  more  powerful  barrier.  It  should  be 
noted,  than  many  non-Conununlst  govern- 
ments have  been  able  to  erect. 

Whatever  wisdom  or  lack  of  It  our  em- 
phasis on  communism  has  had  In  the  past, 
the  realities  of  the  present  require  a  reversal 
of  priorities  as  between  opposing  communism 
and  supporting  nationalism.  The  basis  of 
my  criticisms  of  American  policy  In  both 
southeast  Asia  and  I^tln  America  Is  a  belief 
that  American  Interests  are  better  served  by 
supporting  nationalism  than  by  opposing 
communism,  and  that  when  the  two  are 
encountered  in  the  same  country  It  Is  in  our 
Interest  to  accept  a  Communist  government 
rather  than  to  undertake  the  cruel  and  all 
but  lmp>os8lble  task  of  suppressing  a  gen- 
uinely national  movement. 

Par  from  being  unified  in  a  design  for 
world  conquest,  the  Communist  countries 
are  deeply  divided  among  themselves,  with 
widely  varying  foreign  policies  and  widely 
varying  concepts  of  their  own  national  In- 
terests. Unless,  therefore,  we  accept  the 
view  that  Communist  Ideology  in  itself  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  the  free  nations,  we  are 
bound  to  regard  Communist  countries  as 
menacing  or  not.  depending  on  whether  their 
foreign  p>ollcles  are  aggressive  or  benign. 
If  we  accept  the  premise  that  It  Is  aggression 
rather  than  communism  which  endangers  us. 
then  It  follows  that  the  existence  of  a  strong 
Communist  state  which  poees  a  barrier  to 
expansion  by  an  aggressive  Communist  power 
may  be  more  desirable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  American  Interests  than  a  weak  non- 
Conununlst  state  whose  very  weakness  forms 
a  vacuum  which  invitee  conquest  or  sub- 
version. 

Such  a  nonideologlcal  approach  may  com- 
mend itself  to  the  practical  and  humane 
strand  in  our  national  character,  but  It  Is 
anathema  to  that  other,  puritanical  strand, 
which  predisposes  us  to  Ideological  conflict 
and,  Indeed,  suggests  that  there  Is  some- 
thing Immoral  about  any  other  kind  of  con- 
flict. The  ambivalence  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions seems  to  arise,  therefore,  from  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  Americas,  the  one 
making  us  the  friend  of  social  revolution  all 
over  the  world,  the  other  making  us  an 
enemy  to  communism  In  all  Its  forms,  and 
the  two  together  making  for  a  troublesome 
Inconstancy  and  self-defeating  policies. 

It  is  with  this  dilemma  in  mind,  and  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  a  renewal  of  the  spirit 
of  humanitarian  Idealism  in  American  policy, 
that  I  turn  now  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
issues  that  agitate  the  American  pec^le  and 
their  leaders. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  la  that  a  revolu- 
tion against  social  Injustice  and  foreign  rule 
has  become  a  contest  between  Asian  conunu- 
nlsm  and  the  United  States.  In  the  years 
after  World  War  n  an  unenlightened  colo- 
nialism bred  a  militant  form  of  communism 
in  Indochina.  A  nationalist  noovement  that 
might  have  developed  peacefully  and  demo- 
cratically as  in  India  and  the  Philippines  w&a 
driven  to  Communist  control  by  Prance's  in- 
sistence on  reasserting  her  prewar  colonial 
authority.     The  West  represented  by  Prance 


thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of 
Vietnamese  nationalism,  and  communism 
was  able  to  pUay  the  role  of  Its  friend. 

The  United  States  has  found  itself  in  the 
difficult  and  undesirable  position  of  sustain- 
ing  a  series  of  governments  in  Saigon  which 
have  signally  failed  to  reflect  or  advance 
Vietnamese  nationalist  aspirations.  The 
United  States,  it  must  be  remembered,  did 
not  create  this  situation  but  Inherited  It.  In 
the  case  of  the  Philippines,  by  contrast,  for 
which  we  had  initial  responsibility,  the  com- 
mitment to  national  independence  was  made 
even  before  the  Second  World  War.  Our  dU- 
flcultles  in  Vietnam  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  ambivalence  in  our  policy  In  a  situation 
not  of  our  own  making  involving  both  com- 
munism and  nationalism.  The  United  States 
has  opposed  more  nationalist  movements 
than  it  should  have,  but  this  has  happened 
not  because  of  a  conscious  decision  to  sup- 
port ooiunterrevolutlonary  forces  in  the 
world,  nor  for  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
national  aspirations  of  emerging  peoples,  but 
primarily  because  of  errors  In  Judgment  In 
the  face  of  genuine  and  apparent  threats  of 
expansion   by   Communist   powers. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  did  not 
cause  or  precipitate  the  Vietnamese  tragedy 
does  not  make  It  less  of  a  tragedy.  How- 
ever worthy  the  motives  for  our  Involvement, 
however  contrary  It  is  to  our  wishes — and 
our  Interests — we  are  committed  once  again 
to  the  support  of  an  unstable  and  unrep- 
resentative regime.  One  very  striking  In- 
dication of  the  weakness  of  that  regime  is 
the  low  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  from  whose  ranks  no  fewer  than  96,000 
soldiers  are  reported  to  have  deserted  In 
1966.*  The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  Is  summar- 
ized In  one  extraordinary  sentence  written 
from  Saigon  by  James  Reston  on  August  31. 
1965:  "Even  Premier  Ky,"  wrote  Reston.  "told 
this  reporter  today  that  the  Cc«nmunlsts 
were  closer  to  the  jjeople's  yearnings  for  so- 
cial Justice  and  an  Independent  national  life 
than  his  own  government."  ' 

So-called  wars  of  national  liberation  are 
political  wars,  whose  outcomes  depend  on  a 
combination  of  political  and  military  fac- 
tors. The  Communist  guerrillas  in  Malaya 
could  not  have  been  beaten  without  hard 
fighting,  but  neither.  In  all  probability,  oould 
they  have  been  beaten  If  Malaya  had  not  been 
given  Its  independence.  The  Hukbelahaps 
were  defeated  in  the  Philippines  primarily 
because  of  the  political  isolation  imposed  on 
them  by  the  reforms  of  President  Magsaysay. 
The  major  reason  for  the  success  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam  has  not  been  aid 
from  the  north  but  the  absence  of  a  cohesive 
alternative  nationalist  movement  in  the 
south.  Both  the  success  of  the  Communists 
in  South  Vietnam  and  their  failure  in  India. 
Burma.  Malaya.  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines strongly  suggest  that  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  depend  for  their  success  more  on 
the  weakness  of  the  regime  under  attack 
than  on  the  strength  of  support  from  out- 
side. 

Nationalism,  rather  than  Western  democ- 
racy or  Soviet  or  Chinese  conununlsm.  Is  the 
dominant  force  in  southeast  Asia,  as  It  Is 
In  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Because 
of  the  heritage  of  colonialism,  national  self- 
assertion  often  and  naturally  takes  the  form 
of  hootlUty  to  the  West.  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  friendship  with  the  West  will  be 
possible  for  many  colonial  people  only  when 
the  West  no  longer  plays  a  d<Hnlnant  role 
In  their  national  Uvea.  It  would  also  seem 
to  follow  that  as  long  as  American  military 
forces  are  fighting  Asians  on  the  Asian  main- 
land— regardless  of  their  motives  and  pur- 
poses and  regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
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enemy — Asian  nationalism  is  likely  to  retain 
its  anti-Western  character  abd  communism 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  offer  Itself  as  th« 
true  friend  of  national  aspirations.  The 
American  military  presence  In  southeast  Asia 
thus  has  a  kind  of  "counterdomlno"  effect, 
strengthening  the  very  forces  It  Is  meant  to 
contain. 

I  have  suggested  a  number  of  times  what 
seems  to  me  a  promising  approach  toward 
peace  In  Vietnam  and  I  wlU  not  elaborate 
again  on  these  suggestions  here.  Very 
briefly,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  recognize  the  Vletcong  as  a  belliger- 
ent with  whom  It  Is  prepared  to  negotiate 
peace  along  with  the  Qovernment  of  North 
Vietnam  and  that  we  should  use  our  consid- 
erable Influence  to  persuade  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  do  the  same.  I  have 
also  recommended  that  we  state  forthrlghtly 
and  explicitly  In  advance  of  negotiations, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  conclude  a  peace 
agreement  providing  for  an  Internationally 
supervised  election  to  determine  the  future 
of  South  Vietnam  and,  further.,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  outccxne  of  such  an 
election,  whatever  that  outcome  might  be. 
Beyond  that  I  have  proposed  that  we  use  all 
available  channels  to  persuade  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  that,  whatever 
the  future  political  complexion  of  Vietnam. 
Communist  or  non-Communist,  united  or 
divided.  It  can  enjoy  a  secure  and  Independ- 
ent national  existence  and  normal  relations 
with  the  United  States  as  long  as  it  respects 
the  Independence  of  Its  neighbors  and  as 
long  as  it  upholds  its  own  Independence  of 
China. 

It  is  contended  that  If  the  United  States 
makes  major  concessions  In  Vietnam  the 
credibility  of  our  other  guarantees  and  com- 
mitments will  be  undermined  and  countries 
which  depend  on  American  support,  from 
Thailand  to  Germany,  will  lose  faith  in  the 
United  States.  As  H.  L.  Mencken  once  said, 
there  Is  something  in  this  but  not  much.  In 
fact,  many  of  America's  allies  are  more  In- 
clined to  worry  about  an  undue  American 
preoccupation  with  Vietnam  than  to  fear 
the  consequences  of  an  American  with- 
drawal, provided  that  withdrawal  is  orderly 
and  based  on  a  negotiated  agreement.  One 
hears  German  commentators,  for  example, 
expressing  the  fear  that  In  Its  preoccupation 
with  Asia  the  United  States  may  be  losing 
Interest  In  Germany  and  Berlin.  In  his 
press  conference  of  last  February  21,  General 
de  Gaulle  cited  as  one  reason  for  his  decision 
to  withdraw  French  forces  from  NATO  In 
1969  the  danger  that  the  United  States 
might  drag  Its  European  partners  Into  non- 
European  wars.  As  to  the  smaU  Asian 
nations  bordering  on  Vietnam,  It  Is  possible 
that  the  violence  and  Inconcluslvenees  of  the 
war  have  raised  doubts  In  their  minds  as  to 
whether  It  Is  not  more  painful  to  be  saved 
than  to  be  abandoned  by  the  United  States. 

Our  major  allies  are  not  supporting  us  In 
Vietnam.  There  are  three  possible  explana- 
tions for  their  refusal  to  participate  in  the 
war.  each  of  which.  If  valid,  suggests  that 
there  Is  something  wrong  with  American 
policy:  First,  they  may  believe  that  It  simply 
does  not  matter,  from  the  viewpoint  of  their 
own  security,  who  wins  the  Vietnamese  war. 
Or.  second,  they  may  believe  that  their  secu- 
rity is  affected  but  there  Is  no  point  In  be- 
coming Involved  because  the  United  States, 
under  what  has  been  called  the  "Rusk  doc- 
trine," la  imllaterally  commlttad  to  resist  any 
and  all  threats  to  the  free  world  and  will 
take  all  the  risks  and  accept  all  the  costs  re- 
gardless of  what  anyone  else  does.  And. 
finally,  our  allies  may  have  Judged  that  It  Is 
neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  engage 
China  successfully  on  the  Asian  mainland 
and  that  their  security,  and  ours,  can  be  de- 
fended from  the  Islands  and  waters  off  the 
coMt  (rf  Asia  whsre  our  sea  and  air  power 
«re  dominant. 


If  there  Is  merit  In  any  of  these  arguments, 
there  Is  something  wrong  with  American  pol- 
icy. My  own  view  Is  that  there  Is  some  truth 
In  all  of  them  but  It  is  the  last  which  sug- 
gests the  basis  of  a  constructive  new  policy 
In  Asia.  The  Issue  on  which  everything  else 
depends  Is  the  shaping  of  a  new  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  China  In 
the  rlmlands  of  Asia. 

History  and  logic  and  commonsense  sug- 
gest that  a  viable  settlement  in  Vietnam 
must  be  part  of  a  general  settlement  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  central  Issue  Is  the  con- 
test between  Chinese  aiul  American  power 
and  the  prospect  for  a  lasting  peace  depends 
far  more  upon  the  resolution  of  that  Issue 
than  it  does  on  the  matter  of  who  Is  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  South  Vietnamese  government 
and  by  what  means  it  shall  be  formed.  If  tlie 
Issue  between  Chinese  and  American  power 
In  southeast  Asia  can  be  resolved,  the  future 
of  Vietnam  should  not  be  too  difficult  to 
arrange:  but  If  the  Issue  of  Chinese  and 
American  power  Is  left  unresolved:  even  a 
total  victory  In  South  Vietnam  Is  unlikely  to 
solve  very  much.  As  long  as  China  and 
America  are  competitors  for  predominance  In 
southeast  Asia,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
or  stability  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  possible  that  the  crisis  In 
southeast  Asia  can  be  resolved  on  a  lasting 
basis  by  the  withdrawal  of  American  mili- 
tary power  to  the  islands  and  waters  around 
the  coast  of  Asia,  coupled  with  a  political 
arrangement  for  the  ;.eutraUzation  of  the 
small  countries  of  the  southeast  Asian  main- 
land, notably  the  Indochlnese  states,  Thai- 
land, Malaysia,  and  Burma.  China  Is  pro- 
foundly fearful  of  American  bases  on  her 
periphery,  as  she  demonstrated  by  interven- 
ing In  the  Korean  war  In  1950  only  when 
American  troops  approached  her  Manchurlan 
frontier.  Fearful  as  she  Is  of  American  mili- 
tary power  In  southeast  Asia,  China  might 
well  be  willing  to  purchase  Its  removal  by  a 
commitment  on  her  own  part  to  abstain  from 
military  Intervention.  It  would  seem  to  me 
highly  advisable  that,  by  one  means  or  an- 
other, we  indicate  to  the  Chinese  that  we  are 
prepared  to  remove  American  military  power 
not  only  from  Vietnam  but  from  all  of  south- 
east Asia  In  return  for  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  China  to  abstain  from  military  inter- 
vention and  respect  the  political  independ- 
ence of  the  southeast  Asian  states.  Such  a 
neutralization  agreement  could  and  should 
be  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  major 
powers  with  Interests  In  southeast  Asia,  nota- 
bly the  United  States.  China,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Great  Britain.  Prance,  India,  and 
Japan. 

There  Is  even  some  reason  to  believe — and 
I  say  this  In  full  awareness  that  It  contra- 
dicts the  strongly  held  view  of  most  Ameri- 
cans— that  China  may  not  wish  to  subject 
the  small  countries  around  her  borders  to  her 
military  and  political  domination.  China 
tuidoubtedly  wants  friendly  countries  arotind 
her  periphery  in  the  same  way  that  Russia 
insists  on  friendly  governments  In  Elastern 
Europe  and  the  United  States  wants  friendly 
governments  in  Latin  America.  This  require- 
ment, which  Is  characteristic  of  great  pow- 
ers, can  be  applied  with  varying  degrees  of 
stringency:  It  can  mean  total  subordination 
as  Stalin  required  of  the  Eastern  European 
states;  It  can  mean  a  high  degree  of  domestic 
autonomy  and  a  staall  degree  of  Independ- 
ence In  foreign  policy,  such  as  the  Eastern 
Europ>ean  countries  have  enjoyed  under 
Khrushchev  and  Kosygln:  or,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America — 
except,  of  course,  for  Cuba — It  can  mean  full 
Independence  as  long  as  a  country  does  not 
aline  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
or  adopt  a  Conununlst  government. 

The  ferocity  of  Peking's  language  has  ob- 
scured the  fact  that  In  practice  China  has 
tolerated  a  high  degree  of  Independence  on 
the  part  of  her  neighbors.  Burma,  for  ex- 
ample, despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  weak  and 


nonallned,  remains  Independent  and,  so  far 
as  one  can  tell,  untroubled  by  her  Chinese 
neighbor.  North  Vietnam,  despite  its  de- 
pendency on  China  for  economic  and  logis- 
tical support  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
rcnuilns  substantially  in  command  of  its  own 
affairs;  and  it  seems  logical  to  suppose  that 
if  there  were  no  war.  If  there  were  normal 
relations  with  the  United  States.  North 
Vietnam  would  be  even  more  Independent  of 
China.  One  does  not  know,  of  course,  but 
the  thought  that  the  Chinese,  despite  their 
colorful  language,  may  actually  not  wish  to 
subjugate  their  neighbors  Is  less  "unthink- 
able" on  examination  than  It  might  at  first 
glance  appear. 

The  most  Interesting  example  l»  North 
Korea.  During  and  after  the  Korean  war 
North  Korea  was  occupied  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  troops.  Then  in  1958, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  outside 
pressure  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  the  Chinese 
withdrew  from  North  Korea,  In  the  wake  of 
that  withdrawal  the  North  Koreans  purged 
many  pro-Chinese  officials  from  their  own 
government  and  acquired  substantial  free- 
dom of  action  in  their  relations  with  both 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  highly  respected  expert  on  Far  Eastern 
affairs  told  me  In  a  conversation  some  weeks 
ago  that  It  is  possible  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese, noting  the  North  Korean  experience 
and  recalling  their  own  dep>endence  on  China 
In  the  war  against  the  French,  may  be  less 
fearful  of  Chinese  military  Intervention  than 
Is  generally  supp>osed  by  U.S.  policymakers. 
This  same  expert  suggested  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese  regarding  the  war  nmy  be  no  deeper 
than.  say.  the  squabbles  between  Generals 
Montgomery  and  Esenhower  during  World 
War  II  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  toward  Chinese  military  inter- 
vention might  even  be  comparable  to  the 
British  attitude  toward  the  American  forces 
in  England  during  the  Second  World  War: 
they  didn't  much  like  having  them  there  but 
neither  were  they  afraid  that  the  Americans 
would  not  go  home  when  the  war  was  over. 

If  this  is  the  case,  if,  as  the  expert  to 
whom  I  refer  contends,  it  is  superficial  to 
stress  too  much  the  North  Vietnamese  fear 
of  Chinese  intervention,  then  our  policy- 
makers may  be  underestimating  the  danger 
of  Chinese  participation  in  the  Vietnamese 
war.  If,  as  seems  possible,  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  not  fearful  of  permanent  Chinese 
domination,  then  It  would  be  dangerous 
Indeed  for  American  policymakers  to  suppose 
that  North  Vietnam  would  sue  for  peace  in 
the  face  of  escalating  force  rather  than  call 
for  Chinese  assistance. 

American  policymakers  seem  convinced 
that  China  is  determined  to  subjugate  her 
neighbors,  but  they  also  contend  that  there 
Is  little  likelihood  of  Chinese  Intervention  in 
the  Vietnamese  war.  I  have  already  sug- 
gested some  reasons  for  questioning  China's 
aggressive  Intentions.  I  am  at  the  same  time 
less  sangtilne  than  some  administration  offi- 
cials about  Chinese  abstention  from  the  war. 

The  danger  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  China  cannot  be  discounted,  for 
one  reason,  because  China  is  ruled  by  men 
who  are  intensely  hosUle  to  the  United 
States,  men  whose  long  isolation  and  nar- 
rowly Ideological  outlook  have  left  them 
dangerously  Ignorant  of  the  outside  world, 
particularly  of  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  misinformation  about  America 
was  apparent  In  an  article  published  on 
March  3  in  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
newspaper  (Jenmln  Jlh  Pao),  which  de- 
scribed both  "hawks"  and  "doves"  in  the 
United  States  as  a  "btinch  of  fools"  and 
asserted  that  "there  Is  no  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  them  with  regard 
to  aggression  against  Vietnam."  (I  can  only 
say  that  this  is  Interesting  news  to  all  us 
"hawks"  and  "doves";  maybe  the  "consensus" 
Is  more  solid  than  we  tbottght.,) 
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We  do  well.  Jn  the  face  of  such  patently 
misinformed  assertlona  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communlsta,  not  to  become  angry 
and  denounce  them  as  hopeless  fanatics  but 
to  remember  the  wise  words  of  United  Na- 
tions Secretary  General  U  Thant.  that  In  a 
"dlfncult  stage  of  development"  such  as 
China  Is  going  through  "countries  will  show 
certain  emotions,  certain  strong  reactions. 
certain  rigidities,  and  even  certain  arro- 
gance '  "Countries,  like  Individuals."  said 
the  Secretary  General,  "have  nervous  break- 
downs." and  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  community 
to  try  to  understand  and  find  some  solution. 

Another  reason  why  the  danger  of  war  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States  cannot 
be  discounted  Is  the  continuing  danger  of 
miscalculations  on  our  part  resulting  from 
our  own  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  modem  China.  To  most  of 
us.  China  Is  a  strange,  distant,  and  dangerous 
nation,  not  a  society  of  700  million  individ- 
ual human  beings  but  a  menacing  abstrac- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  most  immediate  need 
in  our  policy  toward  China — and  possibly 
the  only  useful  thing  that  can  be  accom- 
plished for  some  time  to  come — Is  a  con- 
certed effort  to  dlsp>el  myths  with  realities, 
to  get  to  know  something  about  Chinese 
behavior  and  attitudes,  about  the  Chinese 
past  and  Its  effects  on  the  present,  about  why 
the  Chinese  are  so  boetile  and  Inflexible  and 
what  If  anything  can  be  done  abotit  It.  It 
was  In  the  hope  of  helping  to  Increase  con- 
gressional and  public  knowledge  of  China 
that  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions undertook  the  public  bearings  which 
are  now  In  progress.  I  myself  have  found 
these  hearings  highly  Instructive  and  I  hope 
that  they  are  having  some  effect  around  the 
country — Including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  China. 
one  of  which  commends  itself  to  the  puri- 
tanical strand  In  the  American  character. 
the  other  of  which  commends  Itself  to  the 
pragmatic  and  humane  strand  In  otir 
national  character  One  can  harbor  a  night- 
mare view  of  China  as  an  Insane  and  preda- 
tory creature,  as  the  fulcrum  of  "Asian 
hordes"  which  at  sldj  time  may  spill  over 
the  world  like  lava  from  a  volcano.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  treat  China  according 
to  the  .standard  suggested  by  U  Thant.  which 
is  to  say.  as  a  respected  member  of  the 
world  oommunlty  now  going  through  a  pe- 
riod of  dangerous  chauvinism  and  warrant- 
ing our  best  efforts  to  rehabilitate  her  to 
the  world  community. 

At  present  our  Government  seems  wedded 
to  the  nightmare  view  of  China.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23.  19«fl.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  declared  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions that  "The  long  range  objective  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  Is  to  become  dominant 
In  the  Asian.  African,  and  Latin  American 
countries,  and  to  frustrate  the  process  of 
peaceful  development  and  free  choice  in  the 
developing  nations." 

The  basts  currently  cited  In  support  of  the 
nightmare  view  of  Chinas  intentions  Is  the 
doctrine  enunciated  In  September  19fl6  by 
the  Chinese  Minister  of  Defense.  Lin  Plao. 
The  Lin  Plao  doctrine  divides  the  world  Into 
two  parts,  the  "cities."  so-called,  consisting 
of  the  United  States.  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  "rural  areas"  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  which  will 
(fradually  surround  and  conquer  the  cities 
In  the  same  way  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists started  from  the  countryside  and  grad- 
ually took  over  all  of  conUnental  China. 

All  this,  in  Churchill's  eloquent  phrase.  Is 
Jaw  Jaw  Jaw  "  It  Is  a  terrifying  doctrine  no 
doubt,  but  it  Is  only  a  doctrine  not  an  exist- 
ing fact.  The  Chinese  have  a  ferocious  vo- 
cabulary but  surely  some  distinction  must 
be  made  between  what  they  say  and  what 
they  do.  and  between  what  they  might  like 


to  do  and  what  they  are  able  or  likely  to 
be  able  to  do.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
this  Is  no  clear  evidence  that  China  wishes 
to  conquer  and  subjugate  her  neighbors.  In 
Vietnam  Itself,  one  must  remember,  the 
United  States  has  over  300,000  troops  and  the 
Chinese  have  only  work  teams  suppoirtlng 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Chinas  ability  to  Implement  the  Lin  Plao 
doctrine  Is  even  lees  clear  than  her  desire  to 
conquer  southeast  Asia,  In  fact,  China  Is 
doing  very  badly  In  foreign  policy:  within 
the  last  6  months,  for  example.  Chinese  Influ- 
ence has  been  destroyed  In  Indonesia.  Ghana, 
and  Cuba,  As  we  look  ahead.  It  is  difficult 
Indeed  to  see  how  a  country  still  In  an  early 
stage  of  Industrialization  and  burdened  by 
the  enormous  task  of  feeding  Its  population 
of  700  million  is  going  to  be  able  at  any 
time  In  the  foreseeable  future  to  overturn 
the  governments  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  much  less  those  of  Burop>e  and 
America.- 

Chinese  doctrine  Is  bloodthirsty  Indeed, 
but  Chinese  policy  is  cautious  and.  at  the 
moment,  strikingly  unsuccessful.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  United  States  Is  whether  It  Is 
to  base  Its  policy  on  Chinese  words  or  on 
Chinese  deeds.  It  Is  a  fateful  choice;  going 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  ambivalence  of  the 
two  Americas. 

If  we  are  to  base  our  policy  on  Lin  Plao's 
doctrine  rather  than  on  what  China  Is  actu- 
ally doing  or  able  to  do,  then  I  suppose  It 
would  be  logical  for  us  to  take  the  first  good 
excuse  that  comes  along  to  strike  a  devastat- 
ing military  blow  against  China  while  she  is 
still  relatively  weak,  especially  against  her 
incipient  nuclear  capacity.  The  trouble  with 
this  option  Is  that  It  would  disable  China 
temporarily  but  not  permanently  while  con- 
verting her  present  enmity  Into  an  enduring 
fury.  It  would  also  outrage  the  conscience 
of  peoples  all  over  the  world.  Including,  I 
would  expect,  the  American  people.  Some 
might  call  such  a  course  realism,  I  myself 
think  that  It  is  unrealistic,  because  one 
simply  cannot  engage  In  barbarous  action 
without  becoming  a  barbarian,  because  one 
cannot  defend  human  values  by  calculated 
and  unprovoked  violence  without  doing 
mortal  damage  to  the  values  one  Is  trying 
to  defend. 

The  other  possibility  In  our  relations  with 
China  is  to  continue  doing  what  we  must 
to  contain  her  power  while  doing  what  we 
can  to  encourage  more  responsible  Chinese 
behavior.  The  second  option,  in  short,  is 
to  take  a  chance  that  China  will  change  and 
that  a  new  generation  of  leaders  will  not 
try  to  do  what  the  aging  men  who  now  rule 
In  Peking  Insist  they  will  do,  that  la,  en- 
gage In  relentless  conflict  with  the  non- 
Communist  nations  until  they  have  been 
destroyed.  One  hopes  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, with  their  high  civilization  and  great 
traditions.  Increasingly  will  bring  a  peace- 
ful and  constructive  influence  to  bear  on 
their  rulers. 

Do  we  dare  take  the  second  choice  and 
gamble  that  China  will  change  as  Russia 
has  changed,  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  world  and  more  moderate  pol- 
icies? I  think  that  we  can  and  we  must 
take  that  chance,  first,  because  we  cannot 
take  the  first  option  of  preemptive  war  with- 
out destroying  the  democratic  values  we  wish 
to  preserve,  and  second,  because  It  Is  com- 
pletely reasonable  to  anticipate  change  In 
China — and  In  every  other  society  for  that 
matter — because  change  Is  the  law  of  life. 
If  Indeed  there  is  a  law  of  life. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  communism  Is 
unaltered  and  unalterable  In  Its  goals  and 
strategy.  The  more  I  think  about  this  hypo- 
thesis, the  less  I  am  able  to  accept  It.  Since 
communism  as  an  Ideology  exists  only  In 
the  minds  of  living  Communists,  and  since 
Communists,  however  reluctant  we  may  be 
to  admit  It.  are  human  beings,  contentions 
as  to  the  unalterabillty  of  conununism  rest 


on  the  premise  that  a  whole  branch  of  hu- 
manity Is  Immune  from  one  of  the  basic 
facts  of  human  nature,  the  fact  of  change 
and  changeability. 

Far  from  being  unchangeable,  communism 
has  never  ceased  to  change  since  the  Bolshe- 
viks seized  power  In  Petrograd  almost  50 
years  ago.  The  first  generation  of  Soviet 
leaders  has  now  mostly  passed  from  the 
scene  and  been  succeeded  by  more  practical 
men  whose  actions  seem  to  have  much  more 
to  do  with  Soviet  national  Interests  than 
with  Ideological  zealotry.  It  Is  not  a  cer- 
tainty, to  be  sure,  but  there  seems  at  least  a 
reasonable  possibility  that  when  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  the  first  generation  of  Chinese 
Communist  revolutionaries  pass  from  the 
scene  they  will  be  succeeded,  If  not  Immedi- 
ately then  eventually,  by  less  fanatical  and 
more  flexible  men.  China  Indeed  has 
changed  tremendously  In  the  last  30  years 
and  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  It 
will  continue  to  change,  hoi)efully  in  the 
direction  of  moderation  already  taken  by  the 
Russians. 

It  Is.  of  course,  a  gamble  to  allow  China  to 
continue  building  Its  strength,  including  a 
nuclear  arsenal,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  time 
Chinese  power  Is  truly  menacing  it  will  be 
wielded  by  less  dangerous  men  than  those 
who  now  rule  Peking,  But  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  alternative  Is  a  preemptive 
war — a  war  which  would  Inflict  temporary 
physical  damage  on  China  but  irreparable 
moral  damage  on  the  aggressor — It  seems 
clear  that  we  have  no  real  choice  except  to 
take  a  chance  that  China,  like  Russia,  will 
evolve  toward  moderation. 

Communist  China,  sooner  or  later.  Is  likely 
to  become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Some  will  regard  this  as  a  ca]am,lty:  others 
will  proclaim  the  dawn  of  a  peaceful  world 
community.  I  do  not  think  Chinese  Com- 
munist membership  In  the  United  Nations 
wUl  mean  either  of  these  things.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  It  will  have  little  If  any 
Immediate  effect  on  Chinese  foreign  policy  or 
on  China's  relations  with  the  West.  It  may. 
however,  help  to  draw  China  out  of  her 
political  and  Ideological  parochialism  and 
start  her  down  the  long  road  toward  a 
realistic  assessment  of  the  world  and  of  her 
own  role  In  world  affairs.  The  Journey  Is 
likely  to  be  slow  and  arduous  but  It  repre- 
sents the  only  real  hope  for  drawing  China 
Into  a  peaceful  community  of  nations. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  Western  nations 
can  do  to  hasten  China's  evolution.  Prance 
Is  engaged  In  a  long  term,  and  I  think  con- 
structive, effort  to  open  lines  of  conununlca- 
tlon  with  Peking,  albeit  at  the  cost  of  what 
seems  at  times  unnecessary  rudeness  to  the 
United  States.  About  all  that  we  can  do  for 
the  time  being  Is  to  learn  what  we  can  about 
China  and  try  to  understand  her  behavior, 
avoid  recrimination  and  Invective — even  in 
the  face  of  high  verbal  provocation — and 
continue  in  a  quiet  and  patient  manner  to 
express  sympathy  for  the  Chinese  people  and 
our  desire  for  friendly  relations. 

I  hope  that  the  generous  and  humane  side 
of  the  American  character  will  govern  our 
relations  with  China  In  the  years  ahead, 
I  hope  that  In  Its  attitude  toward  China 
America  will  act  with  the  magnanimity  that 
befits  a  great  nation  by  following  the  advice 
of  Pope  Paul,  who  said  In  his  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly:  "Tour 
vocation  is  to  make  brothers  not  only  of 
some,  but  of  all  peoples,  a  difficult  under- 
taking indeed;  but  this  It  Is.  your  most  noble 
undertaking.  •  •  •  We  will  go  further  and 
say:  strive  to  bring  back  among  you  any 
who  have  separated  themselves,  and  study 
the  right  method  of  uniting  to  your  pact  of 
brotherhood.  In  honor  and  loyalty,  those 
who  do  not  yet  share  In  It."  ■ 
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Nowhere  has  the  ambivalence  of  the  two 
Americas  been  more  apparent  and  more 
troublesome  than  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Latin  Amn-lca.  In  Latin 
America  as  In  Asia,  the  United  States,  a 
profoundly  unrevolutlonary  nation,  is  re- 
quired to  make  choices  between  accepting 
revolution  and  trying  to  suppress  It. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  unwilling,  or  un- 
able, to  choose.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
made  ourselves  the  friend  of  certain  progres- 
sive democratic  governments  and  have  Joined 
with  Latin  America  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, the  purpose  of  which  is  social  revolution 
by  peaceful  means.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  allowed  out  fear  of  communism  to 
drive  us  Into  supporting  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments whose  policies  are  Incompatible 
with  the  alms  of  the  Alliance,  and  on  three 
occasions — Guatemala  in  1954,  Cuba  In  1961 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965 — we 
resorted  to  force.  Illegally,  unwisely,  and — 
Inasmuch  as  each  of  these  Interventions 
almost  certainly  strengthened  the  appeal  of 
communism  In  Latin  America — unsuccessful- 
ly as  well. 

The  United  States  thus  pursues  two  largely 
Incompatible  policies  in  Latin  America — dis- 
criminating support  for  social  reform  and  an 
undlscrUnlnatlng  antlcommunlsm  that  often 
makes  us  the  friend  of  corrupt  and  reaction- 
ary oligarchies.  These  Incompatible  policies 
are  an  expression  of  the  two  Americas — the 
one  humane  and  tolerant,  the  other  strident 
and  puritanical,  the  one  disposed  to  help  Its 
neighbors  to  be  happy,  the  other  disposed  to 
force  them  to  be  virtuous. 

Over  the  years  since  President  Monroe 
proclaimed  his  doctrine,  Latin  Americans 
have  had  their  fill  of  the  second  dlsp>osltlon 
in  the  North  American  character.  They  have 
had  the  advantages  of  U.S.  tutelage  In  fiscal 
responsibility.  In  collective  security,  and  In 
the  techniques  of  democracy.  If  they  have 
fallen  short  in  any  of  these  fields,  the  thought 
presents  Itself  that  the  fault  may  lie  with  the 
teacher  as  well  as  with  the  pupils. 

When  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced his  corollary  to  th«  Monroe  Doc- 
trine In  1905,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he 
regarded  the  future  Interventions  thus  sanc- 
tified as  a  burden  and  a  responsibility  and  an 
obligation  to  international  equity.  Not  once, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  United  States  re- 
garded Itself  as  intervening  in  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  for  selfish  or  unworthy  motives. 
Whatever  reassurance  the  purity  of  our  mo- 
tives may  give  must  be  shaken  a  little  by  the 
thought  that  probably  no  country  In  all  hu- 
man history  has  ever  Intervened  in  another 
except  for  what  it  regarded  as  excellent  mo- 
tives, "The  wicked  are  wicked,  no  doubt" 
wrote  Ttiackeray.  "and  they  go  astray  and 
they  fall,  and  they  come  to  their  deserts;  but 
who  can  tell  the  mischief  which  the  very 
virtuous  do?"  • 

For  all  our  noble  intentions,  the  countries 
which  have  had  most  of  the  tutelage  In  de- 
mocracy by  U,8.  marines  are  not  particularly 
democratic.  These  Include  Haiti,  which  Is 
under  a  brutal  and  superstitious  dictator- 
ship, the  Dominican  Republic,  which  is  In 
turmoil,  and  Cuba,  which,  as  no  one  needs 
to  be  reminded,  has  replaced  Its  traditional 
ttghtwlng  dictatorships  with  a  Communist 
dictatorship. 

Maybe.  In  the  light  of  this  extraordinary 
record  of  accomplishment.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  reconsider  our  teaching  methods.  Maybe 
we  are  not  really  cut  out  for  the  Job  of 
spreading  the  gospel  of  democracy.  Maybe 
It  would  profit  us  to  concentrate  on  our  own 
democracy  instead  of  trying  to  Inflict  our 
particular  version  of  It  on  all  those  ungrate- 
ful Latin  Americans  who  stubbornly  oppose 
their  North  American  benefactors  Instead  of 


•  Wuitam  Uakepeace  Thackermy,  "The  New- 
comes,"  ch.  30. 


the  "real"  enemies  whom  we  have  so  gra- 
ciously chosen  for  them.  And  maybe — Just 
maybe — if  we  left  our  neighbors  to  make 
their  own  Judgments  and  their  own  mistakes 
and  confined  our  assistance  to  matters  of 
economics  and  technology  Instead  of  philos- 
ophy, maybe  then  they  would  begin  to  find 
the  democracy  and  the  dignity  that  have 
largely  eluded  them  and  we  in  turn  might 
l)egln  to  find  the  love  and  gratitude  that  we 
seem  to  crave. 

The  Latin  American  policies  of  the  United 
States  have  been  distorted  by  a  tendency  to 
Identify  reform  with  revolution  and  revolu- 
tion with  communism.  It  Is  assumed,  be- 
cause they  have  something  to  do  with  each 
other,  as  Indeed  they  do.  that  they  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  which  Indeed  they  are 
not.  The  pervading  suspicion  of  social  revo- 
lutionary movements  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
policymakers  is  most  unfortunate  because 
there  Is  the  strong  possibility  of  more  explo- 
sions In  Latin  America  and.  Insofar  as  the 
United  States  makes  Itself  the  enemy  of 
revolutionary  movements,  communism  Is  en- 
abled to  make  Itself  their  friend.  The  anti- 
revolutionary  bias  in  U.S.  policy,  which  Is 
rooted  In  the  fear  of  communism,  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  commu- 
nism. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  encouraged  the 
hope  In  Latin  America  that  the  United 
States  would  not  only  tolerate  but  actively 
support  domestic  social  revolution.  The 
Dominican  Intervention  has  at  least  tempo- 
rarily destroyed  that  hope  and  It  Is  reported 
by  some  observers  that  for  the  first  time 
progressive  Catholic  leaders  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  talking  seriously  about  joining  forces 
with  the  Communists  as  the  only  feasible 
way  of  bringing  about  social  revolution  and. 
Indeed,  as  the  only  possible  way  of  keeping 
the  Communists  from  dominating  social 
revolutions. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  United  States  to 
play  an  important  and  effective  role  in  help- 
ing Latin  Americans  to  achieve  their  aspira- 
tions to  democracy  and  social  Justice.  These 
alms  after  all  are  the  same  as  those  which 
we  seek  for  ourselves  In  our  own  society. 
Although  we  are  an  unrevolutlonary  society. 
we  have  traditionally  been  sympathetic  to 
the  aspirations  of  people  all  over  the  world 
to  democracy  and  social  justice.  Despite  the 
strand  of  harsh  purltanlsm  In  our  national 
character.  I  continue  to  believe  that  there 
Is  a  stronger  strand  of  democratic  human- 
Ism,  an  elemental  decency  which  has  moti- 
vated us,  despite  grievous  lapses,  to  seek 
social  Justice  in  our  own  society  and  to 
encourage  It  in  others,  not  only  because  this 
was  the  prudent  and  politic  thing  to  do  but 
also,  and  perhaps  primarily,  because  It  was 
the  decent  thing  to  do. 

It  Is  thus  In  keeping  with  that  which  is 
best  in  our  own  character,  and  It  Is  unques- 
tionably In  our  lnt«-ests,  that  we  make  our- 
selves the  friend  of  social  revolution  in  Latin 
America.  It  will  require  a  renewed  commit- 
ment and  increased  contributions  to  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress — contributions  which  I 
regret  to  say  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Congress  In  the  immediate 
future.  It  will  also  require  a  drawing  away 
from  military  and  economic  oligarchies, 
whatever  the  short-term  advantages  of  sup- 
porting them.  It  may  require  the  acceptance 
of  gradual  expropriation  of  U.S.-owned  enter- 
prises. It  will  certainly  require  the  accept- 
ance of  great  and  rapid  change,  not  all  of  It 
necessarily  by  peaceful  means. 

It  win  also  require  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  Latin  America  Is  coming  Into  Its 
own  in  the  world  and  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  the  special  ward  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  be  prepar.:d  to  see  the 
Latin  American  countries,  whose  channels 
to  the  outside  world  have  traditionally 
run  through  Washington,  enter  Into  new 
relationships    with    Europe    and    with    Asia 


and  Africa,  some  of  which  may  not  be 
much  to  our  liking.  We  must  recognise  that 
paternalism  Is  no  longer  a  workable  basis 
for  our  relations  with  Latin  America,  that,  as 
President  Prel  of  Chile  said  in  France  last 
summer,  the  people  of  Latin  America  "desire 
true  political  and  economic  Independence; 
they  want  a  system  without  hegemony." 

This  review  of  our  country's  involvements 
In  Asia  and  Latin  America  suggests  that  our 
people  and  our  policy  are  troubled  by  three 
major  questions:  P*irst,  are  we  to  be  the 
friend  or  the  enemy  of  the  social  revolu- 
tions of  Asia  and  Latin  America?  Second, 
are  we  to  regard  the  Communist  countries 
as  more  or  less  normal  states  with  whom  we 
can  have  more  or  less  normal  relations,  or  are 
we  to  regard  them  Indiscriminately  as  pur- 
veyors of  an  evil  Ideology  with  whom  we  can 
never  reconcile?  Finally,  are  we  to  regard 
ourselves  as  a  friend  and  counselor  and  possi- 
bly as  an  example  for  those  around  the  world 
who  seek  freedom  and  who  also  want  our 
help,  or  are  we  to  play  the  role  of  God's 
avenging  angel,  the  appointed  missionary  of 
freedom  In  a  wicked  and  benighted  world? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  three  ques- 
tions depends  on  which  of  the  two  Americas 
Is  speaking.  There  Is  no  inevitable  or  pre- 
determined answer  because  our  past  has 
prepared  us  to  be  either  tolerant  or  puritan- 
ical, generous  or  selflsh,  sensible  or  romantic, 
humanly  concerned  or  morally  obsessed.  In 
our  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  America  of 
Lincoln  and  Adlal  Stevenson.  I  prefer  to 
have  my  country  the  friend  rather  than  the 
enemy  of  demands  for  social  Justice;  I  prefer 
to  have  the  Commimlsts  treated  as  human 
beings,  with  all  the  human  capacity  for 
good  and  bad.  for  wisdom  and  folly,  rather 
than  as  embodiments  of  an  evil  abstraction; 
and  I  prefer  to  see  my  country  In  the  role 
of  sympathetic  friend  to  humanity  rather 
than  Its  stern  and  prldeful  schoolmaster. 

The  "bleesings-of-clvlllzation  trust."  as 
Mark  Twain  called  it.  may  have  been  a 
"daisy"  in  Its  day,  uplifting  for  the  soul  and 
good  for  business  besides,  but  its  day  Is  past. 
It  Is  past  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
human  race  are  demanding  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence not  the  honor  of  a  supine  role  in 
an  American  empire.  It  Is  past  because 
whatever  claim  America  may  make  for  the 
universal  domain  of  Its  Ideas  and  values  Is 
countered  by  the  Communist  counterclaim, 
armed  like  our  own  with  nuclear  weapons. 
And,  most  of  all.  It  is  past  because  It  never 
should  have  begun,  because  we  are  not  In 
the  phrase  attributed  to  McOeorge  Bundy, 
the  "engine  of  mankind"  '°  but  only  one  of 
Its  more  successful  and  fortunate  branches, 
endowed  by  our  Creator  with  about  the 
same  capacity  for  good  and  evil,  no  more  or 
less,  than  the  rest  of  humanity. 

We  must  choose  between  the  two  Amer- 
icas— the  one  Imperious  in  Its  wealth  and 
power,  the  other  a  civilized  example  for  the 
world.  We  would  do  well  In  making  our 
choice  to  consider  the  words  of  Pope  Paul 
before  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. "It  is  pride,"  he  said,  "no  matter  how 
legitimate  It  may  seem  to  be.  which  pro- 
vokes tension  and  struggles  for  prestige,  for 
predominance,  colonialism,  egoism,"  Amer- 
ica and  all  nations  would  do  well  to  ponder 
Pope  Paul's  message,  that  "pride  disrupts 
brotherhood."  " 


'"McGeorge  Bundy  Is  reported  to  have  de- 
scribed the  United  Stites  as  the  "engine 
of  mankind"  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  Its 
"train"  in  an  Interview  with  Henry  F,  Graff, 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia  University, 
who  reported  it  In  "How  Johnson  Makes 
Foreign  Policy.'"  New  York  Times  magazine. 
July  4.  1966.  p,  17. 

■>  Address  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  Oct,  4.  1965. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
CLARK.     Mr.  President,  turning 


to  another  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  not  more 
than  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEGREE  OF  COMMUNIST  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  24,  WiUiam 
S  White  devotes  his  column  to  an  article 
oil  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  De- 
cember 1965  Issue  of  the  World  Marxist 
Pvoview  The  article,  by  two  Dominican 
Communists  named  J.  I.  Quello  and  N. 
I.sa  Conde.  is  entitled  "Revolutionary 
Struggle  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Its  Lessons." 

Mr  White  chortles  that  In  the  article 
the  Communists  not  only  acknowledge 
but  boast  of  their  "deep  and  armed  com- 
plicity '  in  the  Dominican  revolt  of  April 
1965.  Thereby,  says  Mr.  White,  the 
Commiunlsts  themselves  have  destroyed 
the  case  of  the  critics  of  the  TJS.  Inter- 
vention In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  no  critic  of  the  adminis- 
tration ever  argued  that  Communists 
were  not  Involved  at  all  In  the  Domini- 
can revolution  of  last  April.  The  whole 
point  of  the  argument  was  the  degree  of 
Communist  Involvement.  And  on  this 
point,  the  article  in  the  World  Marxist 
Review  says  more  to  support  the  critics 
than  It  does  to  support  Mr.  White's  ad- 
ministration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
pi.nted  in  the  RxcoRo  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  full  text  of  Mr.  White's 
column  and  of  the  Marrist  Review  arti- 
cle, so  that  readers  of  the  Record  may 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSf*>  exhibit  1.) 

»'-  Cl_«iRK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
T-^-  ■  '  I  would  only  call  attention  to  a 
.'V  ;  .u^sages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
article  makes  it  clear  that  the  Dominican 
Communists  had  nothing  to  do  with  or- 
gar.i/.i.n^  or  inspiring  the  April  revolution. 
Indeed,  the  authors  of  the  article  indulge 
in  rather  severe  self-criticism  for  hav- 
ing been  caught  napping. 

We  faUed  to  set — 

They  write — 
that  an  armed  uprising  waa  inevitable. 
Conaequently.  our  party  found  Itaeil  un- 
prepared for  the  uprtslng  and  waa  unable 
to  head  It.  although  as  far  as  poosible  it  took 
a  arm  and  resolute  part  In  It. 

Bealdea.  our  party  adopted  a  sectarian  atti- 
tude to  the  armed  forces,  lumping  them  all 
together  as  a  group  of  "guerrlUaa'"  in  the 
service  of  reaction.  We  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  class  composition  of  the  army, 
whose  ranks  reflect  the  contradictions  and 
struggles  taking  place  In  society,  although  as 
a  whole  It  defends  the  Interests  of  the  re- 
actionary state  •  •  •.  Our  sectarian  attitude 
to  the  army  •  •  •  prevented  us  from  correctly 
assessing  the  changes  taking  place  In  It  and 
isolated  us  from  the  en '.ire  process  of  prep- 
aration of  the  coup  In  the  barracka.  As  a  re- 
sult oonaUtuUonalist  officers  and  soldier* 
established  contact  prUnartly  with  the  vacU- 


latlng  and  moderate  circles  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement,  which  were  planning  armed 
action  merely  aa  a  countercoup. 

The  article  does  confirm — as  no  one 
has  disputed — that  the  Communists  Im- 
mediately supported  the  revolution.  Sig- 
nificantly, however,  the  article  also  con- 
firms— as  critics  ot  the  administration 
have  maintained — that  the  Communists 
at  no  point  cont'-olled  the  revolution.  It 
even  criticizes  leadership  of  the  revolu- 
tion as  being  "rightist." 

For  example.  It  reports  that  the  rebels 
were  initially  confused  as  to  the  object  of 
the  U.S.  Intervention: 

Many  actually  believed — 

The  article  says — 

that  the  Americans  had  landed  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  protecting  the  people  from  Wessln's 
air  attacks,  or  to  Insure  the  return  oS 
Bosch  •   •   •. 

Only  the  more  politically  advanced  among 
the  partlcljjants  In  the  struggle  saw  at  once 
the  real  object  of  the  U.S.  intervention.  The 
Communist  Party  explained  the  situation  to 
the  ma&ses. 

Parenthetically.  Mr.  President,  one 
may  note  here  the  great  depth  of  good 
will  toward  the  United  States  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  the  propaganda 
weapon  which  the  Intervention  handed 
to  the  Communists. 

The  authors  of  the  Marxist  Review 
article  also  complain  about  rebel  accept- 
ance of  the  cease-fire.  They  put  this 
down  to  a  "lack  of  antl-lmperlallst  con- 
sciousness" which  "was  to  a  great  extent 
reflected  in  the  position  of  the  militai-y- 
polltlcal  leadership." 

Finally,  they  complain  that  the  rebel 
negotiators  were  too  soft  in  the  talJcs 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  President  Garcia 
Godoy : 

The    composition   of   the   negotiators — 

They  write — 
did  not  adequately  reflect  the  real  sentiment 
of  the  armed  masses  (spokesmen  of  the  right 
occupied  a  disproportionately  big  place 
among  them)  •  •  •  In  tlie  end  the  more  con- 
servative and  conciUatory  group  got  the  up- 
per hand. 

None  of  this,  Mr.  President,  soimds 
very  much  as  though  the  Communists 
were  in  control  of  the  rebel  movement. 
Of  course,  they  aided  it.  Of  course,  they 
tried  to  control  it.  They  will  do  this  with 
respect  to  any  movement  of  the  discon- 
tented and  dissatisfied.  And  we  will  only 
make  things  easier  for  them  if  we  use 
force  to  suppress  such  movements. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  White  has  been 
caught  off  base,  and  not  for  the  first 
time. 

Exhibit  i 
|Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet, 
Mar  24,  1966 1 
RzDs  ABicrr  Rou— Aided  Dominican  Rtvolt 
(By  WlUlam  8.  White) 
International    communism    has    now    not 
merely    acknowledged    but   roundly   boasted 
of    Its    deep    and    armed    complicity    In    the 
Dominican    Republic    revolt    of    last    April 
which  was  nipped  by  U.S.  military  Interven- 
tion 

The  Communists  have  themselves  thus  de- 
stroyed the  case  of  thoae  American  crltlca 
of  the  American   action   who  so  long  have 


argued  that  what  was  afoot  down  there  wag 
only  a  good  "democratic  revolution"  not  too 
dissimilar,  say,  from  Oeorge  Washington's 
rebellion  against  King  Oeorge  III. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
of  all  the  world-wide  publications  of  Uoscow- 
dlrected  communism,  the  magazine  World 
Marxist  Review,  has  let  this  already  Ill-con- 
cealed cat  well  and  truly  out  of  the  bag. 

Its  authors  are  self-ldentifled  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  CommunUt 
Party  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  J.  I.  Quello 
and  N.  I.  Conde.  They  say.  In  so  many  words, 
that  the  attempted  putsch  would  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  "the  direct  armed  Interven- 
tion of  U.S.  Imperialism."  They  say,  more- 
over, that  what  was  planned  by  the  Commu- 
nists for  the  Dominican  Republic  differed 
only  superficially  from  the  earlier  revolution 
In  Cuba  that  put  Fidel  Castro  In  power.  The 
two,  they  add.  were  "In  spirit,  meaning  and 
lessons"  two  parts  of  one  whole. 

They  ought  to  know.  For  at  least  one  of 
them,  Conde.  Is  an  old  hand  In  Cuba.  And 
Quello  was  clandestinely  landed  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  Moscow  shortly  be- 
fore the  uprising. 

Quello  and  Conde  describe  the  Dominican 
affair  as  "another  contribution  to  the  arsenal 
of  revolutionary  experience  on  the  (Ameri- 
can) continent."  Though  the  Communists 
were  not  able  at  its  start  fully  to  control  the 
uprising  they  shortly  were  "allocating  armed 
Communists"  to  revolutionary  commands  or- 
ganized block  by  block  in  Santo  Domingo. 
The  piece  repeatedly  discloses  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  this  assault  upon  the  Dominican 
Republic,  not  only  to  what  had  happened 
earlier  in  Cuba,  but  also  to  the  general  tac- 
tics for  Communist  subversion  In  Latin 
America  long  since  prepared  In  Castro  Cuba. 

Something  else  Is  also  disclosed — an  out- 
line of  what  the  Communists  learned  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  future  use.  "Our 
experience  showed."  Quello  and  Conde  write, 
"that  the  task  of  (Communist)  revolution- 
aries during  an  armed  Insurrection  Is  to  in- 
fluence it  and  guide  It  militarily  and  politi- 
cally, to  organize  the  struggle  In  accordance 
with  the  processes  underway  at  the  time. 

"At  first  we  combined  all  our  forces  in  a 
single  command.  The  fallacy  of  this  decision 
soon  made  Itself  felt.  It  restricted,  on  the 
one  hand,  our  propaganda  (which  was  con- 
ducted chiefly  among  our  own  members). 
On  the  other  band,  this  command  became 
the  target  for  attacks  on  the  movement  by 
the  imperialists.  Having  realized  our  mis- 
take, we  thereupon  allocated  armed  Com- 
munists to  a  number  of  commands." 

So  much,  then,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Communists  themselves,  for  the  persistent 
attempt  In  some  quarters  here  to  depict  the 
United  States'  tough  response  to  this  peril 
as  only  another  Instance  of  "redbaiting."  of 
looking  for  Communists  under  every  bed,  and 
so  on. 

The  same  people  who  have  attacked  the 
American  Intervention  In  these  terms  also 
had  long  pooh-poohed  the  existence  of  such 
a  danger  in  Cuba.  too.  Their  Judgment — not 
their  motives — really  would  seem  to  have 
been  proved  twice  catastrophlcally  wrong. 

For  Just  as  Fidel  Castro  himself  at  length 
proclaimed,  in  several  thousand  words  broad- 
cast from  Havana  radio,  admitting  both  his 
Communist  membership  and  his  Communist 
purp>oses  In  this  hemisphere.  Conde  and 
Quello  have  now  unmistakably  and  openly 
identified  the  Communist  Party  as  the  ulti- 
mately moving  force  In  the  Dominican  up- 
heaval. 

Moreover,  the  complaints  of  critics  of  the 
American  intervention  that  anyhow  there 
really  weren't  very  many  Conununlata  visible 
In  Santo  Domingo  are  now  shown  to  be  the 
quibbles  they  always  were.  They  werent  too 
visible  at  any  one  point  In  Santo  Domingo 
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simply  because  the  Communist  leaders 
quickly  dispersed  them — armed — among  the 
various  commands. 

(From  the  World  Marxist  Review] 

NArlONAL-LlBEKATION  MOVXICKNT  TOOAT ! 

RevoLirnoNA«T  S-niucoLz  rit  the  Dominican 

RzPUMJc  AND  Its  Lessons 

(By  J.  I.  Quello  and  N.  Isa  Conde) 

On  April  24.  1966,  the  people  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  rose  against  the  dictator- 
ship Installed  by  the  coup  of  September  1963. 
The  rebels  demanded  the  return  to  power  of  a 
government  headed  by  President  Juan  Bosch, 
who  had  been  duly  elected  In  December  1963, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution 
adopted  during  bis  administration.  The 
democratic  constitutionalist  movement,  in 
which  the  armed  masses  took  part,  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Within  S  days  the  old 
tyrannical  structure  had  been  toppled  and 
the  army,  which  had  been  built  up  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States,  defeated.  An- 
other facet  was  added  to  the  new  situation 
In  the  Latin  American  liberation  movement 
marked  by  an  upsurge  In  the  struggle  for 
national  liberation  and  socialism  with  revo- 
lutionary Cuba  setting  the  example  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas.  Only  by  direct 
armed  intervention  was  U.S.  Imperialism  able 
to  prevent  the  Dominican  democrats  and  con- 
stitutlonallsts  from  achieving  their  Immedi- 
ate alms,  to  retain  its  grip  on  the  Republic 
and  temporarily  to  check  the  development  of 
the  revolution.  The  fact  that  Imperialism 
bad  to  take  this  action  Is,  however,  a  sign  of 
its  weakness,  of  Its  inability  to  preserve  its 
spheres  of  Influence  and  to  prevent  popular 
uprisings. 

These  events  made  our  country  and  Its 
capital,  Santo  Domingo,  one  of  the  key  sec- 
tors of  the  International  struggle.  The  Do- 
minican uprising  Is  new  proof  that  October 
1917  ushered  In  an  epoch  of  worldwide  revo- 
lutionary reconstruction  and  that  nothing 
can  prevent  the  final  victory  of  the  peoples. 

1.    U.S.    IMPEKIALISM ALWATS    AN    AOOSBaSOB 

D.S.  Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic was  by  no  meeins  unprecedented.  The 
first  landing  of  U.S.  troops  on  Dominican 
territory  took  place  as  far  back  as  1898.  In 
1903  and  1904  gunboats  were  used  to  protect 
the  investments  of  the  American  capitalists 
and  the  local  rulers  subservient  to  them.  In 
1B06  Washington  used  the  threat  of  a  new 
Intervention  to  impose  on  the  Dominican  Re- 
public a  treaty  which  placed  its  customs  in 
the  hands  of  U.S.  officials.  Little  by  little 
the  U.S.  monopolies,  ousting  the  Belgian, 
British,  Dutch,  and  French  monopolies,  es- 
tablished their  undivided  domination  over 
the  Republic. 

In  1915  the  United  States  Insisted  on  the 
Dominican  Republic  accepting  a  U.S.  finan- 
cial adviser  and  a  comptroller  of  the  armed 
forces.  In  1916  troops  were  again  landed, 
and  this  time  they  remained  until  1924. 
VS.  military  government  was  established. 
It  "relinquished"  the  reins  of  power  on  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  That  Customs  control  nrui  sup>ervlslon 
over  finances.  Including  payments  on  the 
foreign  debt,  remain  in  U.S.  hands; 

a.  That  an  electoral  law  approved  by  the 
United  SUtes  be  enforced: 

3.  That  a  new  "national  guard"  trained 
by  U.S.  officers  take  the  place  of  the  old  na- 
tional army. 

By  1924  the  United  States  bad  establUhed 
complete  economic  control.  It  could  now 
withdraw  its  troops,  since  the  Imperial- 
ists could  count  on  the  new  national  guard 
^uUy  protecting  their  interests.  The  na- 
tional guard  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  reliable  officer  who  had  dlstlnguUhed 
himself  by  persecuting  patriots  and  suppress- 
ing struggles  waged  by  th«  sugar  refinery 
workers— Rafael  Leonidas  Trujlllo. 


In  1930  a  coup  took  place  which  put 
Trujlllo  In  power. 

The  Trujlllo  regime  was  a  military  tyranny 
of  the  classical  type,  subservient  to  the  oli- 
garchy (the  semi-feudal  latlfundlsts  and  the 
big  bourgeoisie  who  had  betrayed  the  nation) 
and  U.S.  Imperialism.  Its  distinguishing 
feature  wao  that  Trujlllo  used  his  political 
power  to  eru-lch  (through  state  monopolies) 
his  own  economic  group  while  coming  Into 
conflict  with  equally  reactionary  groups  of 
the  traditionally  oligarchy.  The  national 
economy  largely  fell  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  Trujlllo  group  which  retained 
close  ties  with  its  spyonsors,  the  U.S.  monopo- 
lies. 

This  group  basically  set  out  not  to  promote 
capitalist  development  as  such  or  to  head  the 
so-called  national  bourgeoisie,  as  some  peo- 
ple hold,  but  to  prevent  the  free.  Independ- 
ent growth  of  national  capitalism  In  order  to 
build  up  a  single  giant  monopoly  closely 
linked  with  Imperialism.  This  monopoly 
owned  all  the  big  Industrial  enterprises  and 
the  best  land,  which  it  seized  by  force  of 
arms.  Consequently,  during  the  military 
occupation  and  the  Trujlllo  regime  a  peculiar 
type  of  capitalism  developed  In  both  Industry 
and  agriculture,  under  which  the  natural 
trends  of  growth  and  expcuislon  were  dis- 
torted by  the  monopoly  on  which  It  rested. 
This  deformed  capitalist  structure  experi- 
enced its  own  specific  types  of  crises  and  pe- 
riods of  recession  and  recovery. 

2.    TKOtTT-ONE    TEABS    OF    PBOIMPERIAUST 
DICTATORSHIP 

Throughout  the  31  years  of  the  Trujlllo  era 
the  Dominican  people  carried  on  an  unflag- 
ging clandestine  struggle  against  the  most 
ruthless  dictatorship  In  Latin  AmeiicSL 
Thousands  of  Dominicans  were  arrested,  tor- 
tured or  killed. 

Only  during  a  very  brief  period  was  it  pos- 
sible to  wage  an  open  struggle  against  the 
regime.  In  1945  a  movement  for  lUgher 
wages  and  better  living  conditions  spread 
through  the  U.S.  monopoly-owned  sugar  re- 
fineries. This  movement,  and  also  the  at- 
mosphere of  antifascist  unity  during  the 
Second  World  War.  enabled  the  Communist 
Party,  founded  secretly  in  1942  and  originally 
called  the  Popular  Socialist  Party,  to  func- 
tion legally  In  1946-48.  But  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cold  war  these  legal  posslbUltles 
were  reduced  to  nil.  Many  members  of  our 
party  were  thrown  In  prison,  and  many 
others  fell  In  the  struggle  or  were  forced  to 
emigrate.  The  only  organized  i>olltlcal  op- 
position In  the  country  was  suppressed. 

The  years  of  economic  upswing  from  1960 
to  1956  were  the  most  stable  period  for  the 
TrujUlo  regime.  But  during  this  period  too 
the  completely  unorganized  Dominican  dem- 
ocrats who  came  out  against  the  regime  were 
viciously  persecuted. 

The  specific  features  of  the  economic  base 
of  the  regime.  Its  policy  aimed  at  retarding 
the  march  of  history,  and  its  naked  des- 
potism led,  however,  to  growing  conflicts  be- 
tween the  ruling  camarilla  and  all  other 
clashes,  strata,  and  groups  of  Dominican  so- 
ciety. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  Trujlllo's  advent 
to  power,  into  the  celebration  of  which  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  poured,  was  followed 
by  a  crisis  that  deprived  the  regime  of  Its 
principal  domestic  bulwark,  the  support  of 
the  prolmperlallst  bourgeoisie  and  prompted 
new  Infiuentlal  groups  to  Join  the  fight 
against  the  dictatorship.  At  the  same  time  a 
broad  democratic  movement  was  sweeping 
the  entire  Caribbean  area.  This  movement 
overthrew  the  regimes  of  Magloire  in  Haiti. 
Rojas  Plnilla  in  Colombia,  Perez  Jimenez  In 
Venezuela  and  Batiste  in  Cuba,  and  enabled 
the  Dominicans  in  exile  to  intensify  their 
activities  and  to  cement  their  unity.  Cuba 
set  our  people  an  example  of  how  to  fight 
dictators.     A   large    number   of   Dominican 


exiles  fitted  out  an  armed  expedition  which 
landed  in  the  Republic  on  June  14,  1959.  lu 
heroism  notwithstanding,  the  force  was  de- 
stroyed, but  the  blood  shed  was  not  in  vain. 
The  revolutionary  June  14  movement  was 
organized  In  secret.  Resistance  to  the  re- 
gime grew  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  finding 
legal  expression  In  the  Dominican  Popular 
Movement  led  by  a  group  of  revolutlonsj-les 
who  returned  In  1960. 

In  the  meantime  the  Cubtm  revolution, 
rapidly  passing  through  Its  national-libera- 
tion stage,  entered  the  phase  of  socialist  re- 
construction. The  dawn  of  socialism  in 
Latin  America  gave  a  new  powerful  Impulse 
and  set  the  example  to  all  peoples  oppressed 
by  imperialism,  our  people  Included. 

Imperialism  was  now  compelled  to  ma- 
neuver in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  order  to 
check  the  maturing  of  a  second  revolution 
In  the  Antilles.  It  was  precisely  this  that 
was  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  engineered 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  which  led  to  Trujlllo's 
downfall.  The  dictator  was  assassinated  by  a 
group  of  his  close  associates  on  May  30.  1961. 
At  this  period  U.S.  imperialism  was  engaged 
In  working  out  forms  of  domination  better 
suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  epoch 
of  rapid  growth  of  the  national-liberation 
movement  and  to  counteract  the  example 
Cuba  had  set  for  all  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  methods  used 
then  were  those  devised  by  Kennedy  and  his 
entourage  and  abandoned  after  his  assas- 
sination. (Today  too  these  methods  are 
taken  out  of  the  mothballs  from  time  to 
time  and  used  In  combination  with  John- 
son's hard-rldlng  Texan  methods.) 

However,  the  assassination  of  Trujlllo,  far 
from  stopping  the  maturing  of  the  crisis,  ac- 
celerated developments.  All  sections  of  the 
population,  all  classes  whose  Interests 
prompted  them  to  resist  Trujlllo,  now  openly 
carried  on  the  fight.  New  conflicts  took  place 
and  new  crises  developed  in  the  overall  con. 
text  of  the  deep-going  general  structural 
crisis  from  which  the  Dominican  Republic 
cannot  extricate  Itself  so  long  as  It  remains 
In  the  capitalist  orbit. 

3.   ASSASSINATION   OF  TED JIIXO— CATALYST  OF 
NATIONAL     CRISIS 

After  TruJlUo's  death  leadership  of  the  na- 
tional-democratic movement  was  tempo- 
rarily taken  over  by  the  National  Civic  Union 
(NCU).  Ostensibly  pursuing  patriotic  ob- 
jectives, this  organization  was  ^  ■'trolled  by 
bourgeois  elements  with  close  linn-  with  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  At  the  same  time  a  number 
of  prominent  leaders  of  Juan  Bosch's  Domin- 
ican Revolutionary  Party  (DRP)  returned 
from  exile.  The  revolutionary  June  14  move- 
ment (then  known  as  the  June  14  political 
group)  emerged  from  illegality.  These  or- 
ganizations were  the  main  political  forces 
In  the  country  at  the  time.  The  Popular 
Socialist  Party  (now  the  Communist  Party) 
began  reorganizing  Itself  after  the  secret  re- 
turn from  exile  of  some  of  Its  leaders.  The 
Dominican  Popular  Movement  (DPM),  which 
at  first  functioned  legally,  was  soon  outlawed, 

The  mass  struggles  of  August-November 
1961  forced  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Trujlllo  family  to  leave  the  country,  and  the 
11 -day  general  strike  of  November-December 
1961  shook  the  rule  of  Joaquin  Balaguer, 
Trujlllo's  principal  puppet  during  the  last 
years  of  his  regime.  Early  in  1962  U.S.  Im- 
perialism, operating  through  the  NCU,  and 
with  State  Department  officials  openly  tak- 
ing a  hand  In  the  matter,  installed  In  power 
the  so-called  State  Council  consisting  of 
spokesmen    of    the    traditional    oligarchy. 

During  his  brief  administration  Balaguer 
was  compelled  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
Trujlllo's  family  and  bis  accomplices  who 
controlled  60  percent  of  all  Investments  In 
trade  and  Industry.  The  oligarchy  did  not 
venture    to    lay    hands    on    this    property. 
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tbough  It  Uuncbed  a  campaign  agaliut  "un- 
profltAbl«  state  companies"  and  to  boost  tbe 
virtues  of  private  property. 

Imperialism,  whose  policy  was  then  shaped 
by  the  proponents  of  the  view  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  should  be  made  a  "show 
window"  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  wanted 
early  elections,  counting  on  a  NCU  victory. 
Bosch's  party,  believing  that  the  oligarchy 
could  be  voted  out  of  the  saddle,  likewise 
supported  the  Idea. 

The  left  forces,  headed  by  the  revolution- 
ary June  14  movement  which  enjoyed  wide 
popular  support  and  adhered  to  clear-cut 
patriotic  and  democratic  positions,  refused 
to  recognize  the  State  Council  as  the  legiti- 
mate government  and  called  for  its  over- 
throw and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
unity  government  based  on  the  program  ad- 
vanced by  the  participants  in  the  heroic  1959 
exp>edltlon.  All  classes,  economic  groups 
and  the  country's  three  main  political  forces 
(DRP,  NCU,  and  the  revolutionary  June  14 
movement)  were  to  be  represented  In  this 
government.  The  left  forces  called  for  a 
boycott  of  the  elections.  Our  party,  which 
In  June  1963  hesitantly  urged  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  democratic  constituent  assembly, 
later  consistently  supported  the  stand  of  the 
other  left  groups. 

The  elections  were  held  on  December  20, 
1963,  with  a  great  popular  turnout  at  the 
polls.  Although  the  people  generally  did  not 
support  the  left  boycott  of  the  elections, 
they  voiced  their  democratic  aspirations  by 
voting  for  Juan  Boerh,  the  most  progressive 
candidate  standing  for  election.  Bosch  put 
forward  a  program  condemning  latlfundlsm 
and  calling  for  the  preservation  and  promo- 
tion of  the  state  sector  (though  without 
further  nationalization),  as  well  as  a  return 
to  secular  education.  The  underlying  Idea 
of  his  campaign  was  the  struggle  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich. 

Bosc.i  polled  400.000  votes  more  than  his 
chief  opponent  (out  of  a  total  electorate  of 
1  million). 

The  outcome  of  the  elections  made  It  Im- 
possible for  Imperialism  and  the  oligarchy 
to  lay  their  hands  by  legal  means  on  the 
propwty  left  by  the  TruJlUo  family. 

4.    PaOCBZSSIVK    BOimCEOISIX-DCMOCaATIC    cov- 
KHNMENT     IK     OfTlC* 

In  April  19S3,  during  the  Bosch  admin- 
istration, a  democratic  constitution  was 
adopted.  It  set  forth  the  following  basic 
principles : 

Labor  is  the  foundation  of  national  wealtn. 

The  latlfundla,  being  improBtable  enter- 
prises, are  undesirable. 

Dominican  land  Is  to  be  sold  only  to 
Dominicans. 

Private  ownership  Is  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

It  U  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect 
national  wealth  and  not  sell  It  to  private 
Individuals. 

The  state  should  guarantee  education  on 
a  scientlflc  footing  for  all  ana  exercise  con- 
trol over  education. 

The  workers  must  be  guaranteed  a  share 
In  the  profits  of  enterprises. 

Private  Industrial  and  trade  monopolies 
arc  prohibited. 

Democratic  freedoms  must  be  fully 
observed. 

The  people  are  the  basis  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. Those  who  would  turn  national 
sovereignty  Into  an  object  of  barter  with 
foreigners  should  be  severely  condemned. 

President  Bosch  annulled  the  agreement 
signed  by  Balaguer  with  Esso  Standard  Oil 
on  the  construction  of  an  oil  refinery.  His 
government  pursued  an  Independent  foreign 
policy  founded  on  respect  for  the  right  of 
nations  to  self-determination.  It  gradually 
moTed  toward  the  Mexican  poaltlon  and 
away   from   that  of    the    proUnperlalUt   re- 
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formlst  government  of  Venezuela.  A  few 
dajrs  before  the  coup  d'etat,  following  » 
meeting  between  Bosch  and  Lopez  Mateos, 
a  statement  was  published  defending  the 
right  of  the  peoples  to  choose  their  own 
governments    without    foreign    Interference. 

The  law  fixing  the  maxlmtun  price  of  sugar 
brought  Boach  Into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  a  U.S. 
monopoly. 

All  this  explains  why  the  oligarchy  and  the 
reactionary  military  closely  linked  with  the 
Pentagon  began  feverish  preparations  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bosch  administration. 

At  that  time  two  trends  became  apparent 
In  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  rulers.  Ambassador 
John  Martin,  appointed  by  Kennedy,  actively 
supported  the  Bosch  government  and  ad- 
vocated extending  long-term  loans  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  it.  On  the  other  hand.  General 
O'Meara,  commander  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces  In  the  Caribbean,  representing  the 
Pentagon,  openly  engaged  In  conspiratorial 
activity  against  the  constitutional  regime 
(without  official  invitation  he  made  several 
visits  to  the  air  force  base  in  San  Isldro— 
the  stronghold  of  the  conspirators) . 

Our  party  was  the  first  to  expose  the  prep- 
arations for  the  coup  several  weeks  before  It 
took  place,  and  called  upon  the  people  to  take 
a  united  stand  against  the  putschlsts.  The 
other  left  forces  (the  revolutionary  June  14 
movement  and  the  DPM)  also  called  for 
action  against  the  coup,  although  some  peo- 
ple In  these  organizations  believed  that  the 
coup  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  since 
this  would  make  it  easier  to  start  guerrilla 
actions.  Many  people  who  failed  to  tinder- 
stand  that  popular  unity  against  the  putsch- 
lsts would  In  any  event  help  to  unite  the 
people  against  the  dictatorship  which  a  suc- 
cessful coup  might  Install,  accused  our  party 
of  "Boschlsm." 

In  an  address  to  the  Dominican  youth, 
Bosch  also  exposed  the  preparation  of  a  coup 
and  laid  the  blame  for  it  on  the  military,  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  U£.  sugar  mo- 
nopoly. He  called  for  action  to  safeguard 
state  property,  against  the  sale  of  Dominican 
land  to  foreigners  and  against  shameful  con- 
cessions to  foreign  oil  monopolies  (as  In  the 
case  of  building  the  oil  refinery).  However, 
apart  from  this  Impassioned  appeal,  Bosch 
did  nothing  to  prevent  the  coup  In  the  3 
months  during  which  It  was  obviously  ma- 
turing. His  party — DRP— did  not  urge  the 
maaaes  to  bar  the  way  to  the  coup,  hoping 
to  prevent  It  through  negotiations  with  the 
IT.S.  Bmbaaay  and  the  top  military  rather 
than  through  actions  of  the  masses  whose 
support  it  enjoyed. 

S.    SmtJOCLB    ACAWST    THE    COUP 

On  September  25,  1963,  the  reactionary 
military,  expressing  the  Interests  of  the 
oligarchy  and  the  XJ3.  Investor-monopolies, 
seised  power  with  the  support  of  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  CIA.'  Bosch  was  banished.  Par- 
liament dissolved,  and  the  1963  Constitution 
abolished. 

After  the  coup  even  the  democrats  had 
different,  often  conflicting,  views  concerning 
the  methods  of  struggle  against  the  putsch- 
1st    government — the    so-called    triumvirate. 

The  most  Influential  group  among  the 
left — the  revolutionary  June  14  movement — 
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'  In  respect  to  the  coup,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  tactics  of  VS.  imperialism  In 
Latin  America  was  revealed  again.  Kennedy 
and  his  group,  who  wanted  to  turn  the  Do- 
minican Republic  Into  a  "show-window"  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  sharply  denounced 
It  (the  Uj3_A.  recognized  the  new  regime  only 
after  the  assaasinatlon  of  Kennedy  on  No- 
vember 23 ) .  On  the  other  hand,  the  Penta- 
gon. Tbomas  Mann  and  the  D.S.  military 
attachte  actively  supported  the  dictatorial 
regime. 


advocated  guerrilla  war  at  all  casta.  In  so 
doing,  they  ignored  the  concrete  conditions 
necessary  for  Its  development  and  victory  at 
the  given  moment.  In  practice  this  slogan 
led  to  weakening  the  struggle  of  the  masses. 
This  was  connected,  In  particular,  with  the 
problem  of  the  so-called  countercoup.  It 
was  feared  that  a  military  oountercoup 
which  would  reinstall  Bosch  In  offloe  would 
abolish  the  conditions  created  as  a  result 
of  the  reactionary  putsch  conditions  which 
some  left  leaders  believed  to  be  conducive 
to  guerrilla  struggle.  For  some  time  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  June  14  move- 
ment directed  all  their  efforts  toward  pre- 
paring military  actions  and  did  nothing  to 
draw  the  masses  into  the  democratic  strug- 
gle. 

This  erroneous  trend  manifested  Itself 
even  more  among  the  leaders  and  rank  and 
file  of  the  Dominican  people's  movement, 
who  maintained  that  any  mobilization  of 
the  masses  and  any  political  strike  could  be 
used  for  a  countercoup.  Even  before  the 
uprising  which  was  being  prepared  by  the 
June  14  movement,  they  tried  to  form  their 
own  guerrilla  unit.  But  these  guerrillas 
were  soon  taken  prisoner  in  the  Cevlcos 
Mountains. 

Activity  of  this  kind  tended  to  Isolate  these 
parties  from  the  masses,  although  many  ad- 
mired their  heroism. 

Early  in  November  an  attempt  to  organize 
a  general  strike  ended  In  failure  because  It 
was  not  supported  strongly  enough  by  all 
the  forces  opposed  to  the  triumvirate.  At  the 
end  of  November  the  June  14  movement 
formed  five  guerrilla  units  In  the  mountains, 
but  hardly  a  month  had  passed  before  they 
were  defeated.  Many  fighters  fell  in  the 
battles  fought  by  the  last  guerrilla  detacb- 
ment,  among  them  Manuel  A.  Tavarez  Justo. 
leader  of  the  revolutionary  June  14  move- 
ment and  a  popular  national  figure.  For  % 
time,  though  not  for  long,  the  struggle 
slackened.  Our  party,  which  stood  for  the 
all-round  development  of  the  mass  struggle. 
published  a  critical  appraisal  of  these  events 
At  the  same  time  the  party  did  all  it  could 
to  support  the  revolutionaries  who  risked 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  heroic  strug- 
gle. 

As  regards  the  Bosch  party  (DRP),  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  various  tactical  con- 
cepts of  struggle  against  the  coup.  The  most 
conservative  of  its  leaders,  for  instance, 
cherished  illusions  with  regard  to  the  course 
of  action  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  State  Depart- 
ment would  take. 

Their  tactical  differences  notwithstanding, 
all  these  forces,  including  the  Christian  So- 
cialists (who  at  flrst  were  extremely  passive 
and  hesitant  In  their  opposition  to  the  coup) . 
became  more  united  In  the  struggle  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  constitutional  regime 
A  broad  front  for  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  gradually  came  into  be- 
ing, although  still  without  a  common  tacti- 
cal line  and  a  clear-cut  organizational  struc- 
ture. 

The  changes  In  the  p>ollcles  of  the  different 
parties  were  due  to  the  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal attitude  of  the  classes  and  social  groui« 
of  Dominican  society.  In  its  early  days  the 
coup  was  actively  resisted  only  by  the  stu- 
dents and  also  the  national  bourgeolse  which 
had  previously  opposed  Bosch's  program  In 
the  elections  but  later,  during  his  presidency, 
came  to  reallre  that  he  was  defending  Its  in- 
terests against  both  the  parasitic  oligarchy 
and  the  US.  monopoly  investors,  as  well  as 
against  the  working  class.  But  the  support 
extended  by  the  national  bourgeolse  to  Bosch 
diminished  as  thu  aims  of  the  struggle,  un- 
der the  Impact  of  developments,  went  be- 
yond the  range  of  Its  interests. 

The  most  Important  changes  took  place  in 
the  political  struggle  <^  the  working  class 
It  should  be  noted  that  throughout  the  30 
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years  of  the  IVujlllo  dictatorship  the  Domini- 
can proletariat  was  unorganized  (except  in 
1055-47) .  And  the  labor  movement  had 
barely  been  organized,  when,  in  1961-83,  It 
split  into  three  main  trade  union  centers. 
This  was  due  not  only  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  the  VS.  Embassy  aixd  the 
activity  of  the  agents  of  the  clergy;  it  was 
above  all  the  result  of  the  general  low  level  of 
class  consciousness  of  the  proletariat.  The 
working  class  thus  began  the  struggle  against 
the  dlctatorahlp  with  Its  trade  unions  and 
parties  divided,  and  lacking  a  party  effectively 
representing  its  class  interests.  (That  the 
working  class  did  not  fully  support  Bosch  at 
the  critical  moment  was  also  due  to  the  tem- 
porary Increase  in  unemployment  caused  by 
some  of  the  economic  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment and  to  repressions  against  the  strike 
movement.)  But  as  this  struggle  mounted, 
the  militancy  and  consciousness  of  the  work- 
ing class  grew. 

On  May  2,  1964,  a  strike  of  public  transport 
workers  In  the  capital,  supported  by  the  dock- 
ers union,  rapidly  acquired  features  of  an 
armed  uprising.  Barricades  were  erected  In 
the  working  class  neighborhoods  and  the  po- 
lice proved  powerless  against  the  people. 
Only  after  4  days  of  heroic  resistance  was  the 
strike  crushed  by  the  joint  actions  of  the 
army  and  the  police. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  against  the 
coup  changes  took  place  in  xiie  leadership  of 
the  movement,  with  the  working  class  com- 
ing to  the  fore,  especially  after  the  uprising 
of  May  2.  The  strike  morement  gained 
scope,  drawing  in  all  the  active  opposition 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national 
bourgeolse.  fearing  the  growtng  mass  move- 
ment. Increasingly  adapted  Its  positions  to 
those  of  the  oligarchy  and  imperialism,  and, 
in  particular,  supported  the  attempts  of  the 
oligarchy  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  crisis 
through  elections. 

It  should  be  admitted  that  for  some  time 
our  party,  too,  was  under  the  Influence  of 
these  views.  By  advancing,  during  the  rule 
of  the  triumvirate,  an  erroneous  thesis  calling 
for  an  "impartial  and  serious  government 
which  would  hold  elections,"  our  party  de- 
parted from  the  Marxist  concept  Qft^  state 
and  supported  an  Idea  which  did  not  have 
the  backing  of  the  masses.  This  was  a  grave 
tactical  mistake. 

S.    EVE  or  THE  EXPLOSION 

A  stubborn  Internal  struggle  in  our  party 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  right  opportunist 
concept  and  to  repudiation  of  the  Impartial 
and  serious  goveriunent  thesis. 

On  March  16,  1966,  the  central  committee 
of  our  party  published  a  manifesto  rejecting 
the  "way  out  of  the  crisis  through  election  " 
and  calling  for  the  "return  of  Juan  Bosch 
and  the  restoration  of  the  1963  constitution 
on  the  basis  of  mass  actions."  The  manifesto 
helped  provide  a  revolutionary  orientation  to 
the  mass  movement,  which  subsequently  de- 
veloped Into  an  armed  uprising. 

"Bosch  should  be  returned  to  power 
through  popular  action,"  stressed  the  mani- 
festo, and  not  through  compromise  with  the 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  return  of  Bosch 
on  the  basis  of  mass  actions  signifies  not  only 
the  restoration  of  the  national  dignity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  will  signify 
above  all  an  extremely  Important  step  to- 
ward vmltlng  the  forces  which  wlU  lead  the 
Dominican  people  to  complete  llt>eratlon. 

"At  present  the  struggle  for  the  fulfillment 
of  this  task  must  be  headed  by  the  Domini- 
can working  class — the  only  class  capable  of 
leading  the  people  as  a  whole  and  beading 
the  struggle  for  their  supreme  objectives. 

"Therefore  the  Popular  Socialist  Party  calls 
OQ  the  working  class  and  the  people  as  a 
whole  to  launch  a  struggle  for  the  rettirn  of 
President  Bosch  to  the  post  of  head  of  the 
legitimate  government  of  the  republic  on 
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the  basis  of  the  democratic  gains  recorded 
in  the  1963  constitution. 

"Fight  In  the  streets,  squares,  factories,  and 
in  the  countryside  for  the  rettirn  of  Presi- 
dent Bosch  as  head  of  the  conetitutlonal 
government,"  concluded  the  manifesto. 

This  document  had  the  widest  circulation 
of  any  ever  put  out  by  our  party.  The  en- 
tire party  vinderetood  the  significance  of  the 
slogan  proclaimed  in  the  manifesto,  sup- 
ported it  and  acted  In  accordance  with  it  be- 
fore and  during  the  uprxolng.  The  Domini- 
can people's  movement  and  the  revolutionary 
June  14  movement  came  out  against  our 
position,  maintaining  that  our  slogan  Im- 
parted a  personal  character  to  the  struggle 
of  the  people,  allowing  the  personality  of 
Boech  to  overshadow,  as  It  were,  the  entire 
democratic  movement.  However,  a  little 
more  than  a  month  later  the  living  dialectics 
of  history  demonstrated  the  rallying  and 
mobilizing  force  of  this  popular  slogan.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  armed  uprising  the  de- 
mand for  the  return  of  Bosch  symbolized  all 
the  aspirations  of  the  people.  Subsequently, 
the  masses  extended  their  support  to 
Caamano.  insofar  as  he  showed  himself  to  be 
an  ardent  champion  of  the  general  demo- 
cratt';  aims  of  the  people.  Moreover,  the  en- 
tire struggle  acquired  an  an  tl- interven- 
tionist (essentially  anti-imperialist)  char- 
acter in  the  course  of  the  resistance  to  the 
U.S.  troops. 

The  poiod  of  the  despotic  rule  of  the  tri- 
umvlrate  saw  events  more  Inexorably  toward 
an  armed  uprising  of  the  people.  At  the 
end  of  April  1965,  a  revolutionary  situation 
developed  in  the  country.  The  masses  no 
longer  wanted  to  live  in  the  old  wav,  while 
the  rulers  had  exhausted  all  poeslbdlties  of 
maneuvering  to  preserve  their  power  by  the 
old  methods. 

The  growing  political  character  of  the 
strike,  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  army 
and  the  universal  Indignation  at  the  actions 
of  the  despotic  regime  paved  the  way  to  the 
realization  of  the  slogan  put  forward  by  our 
party  and  supported  by  the  whole  people. 
We  saw  all  this  and  were  able  to  advance 
the  slogan  that  could  unite  the  whole  people. 
But  we  failed  to  see  that  an  armed  uprising 
was  Inevitable.  Consequently,  our  party 
found  itself  unprepared  for  the  uprising  and 
was  unable  to  h^td  it,  although  as  far  as 
possible  It  took  a  flrtu  and  resolute  part  in  It. 

Besides,  our  party  adopted  a  sectarian  atti- 
tude to  the  armed  forces,  lumping  them  all 
together  as  a  group  of  "gorillas  "  in  the  serv- 
ice of  reaction.  We  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  class  composition  of  the  army, 
whose  ranks  reflect  the  contradictions  and 
struggles  taking  place  In  society,  although 
as  a  whole  it  defends  the  Interests  of  the 
reactionary  state.  Lenin  pointed  out  that 
"the  history  of  the  Russian  revolution,  like 
the  history  of  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871. 
teaches  us  the  Incontrovertible  lesson  that 
militarism  can  never  and  under  no  circum- 
stances be  defeated  and  destroyed,  except  by 
a  victorious  struggle  or  one  section  of  the 
national  army  against  the  other  section." 
Our  sectarian  attitude  to  the  army,  on  the 
contrary,  pre\'ented  us  from  correctly  assess- 
ing the  changes  taking  place  in  it  and  iso- 
lated us  from  the  entire  process  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  coup  In  the  barracks.  As  a  result 
constitutionalist  officers  and  soldiers  estab- 
lished contact  primarily  with  the  vacillatlni; 
nnd  moderate  circles  of  the  democratic 
movement,  which  were  planning  armed  ac- 
tion merely  as  a  countercoup. 

Although  Bosch  himself  undoubtedly 
linked  a  military  conspiracy  with  the  struggle 
of  the  masses,  the  DRP  leaders  in  Santo 
Domingo  did  not  understand  this  and  for 
months  engaged  solely  In  preparing  a  mlU- 
tary  coiuplrrvcy,  doing  nothing  to  rally  tbt 
people. 

In  the  process  of  preparing  a  countercoup 
three  mala  groups  of  conspirators  emerged 


in  the  armed  farces.  One  supported  the 
slogan  ot  the  mwsses  for  the  return  of  Bosch 
and  the  restoration  of  the  constitution;  an- 
other insisted  on  overthrowing  the  reglm^. 
Installed  by  the  coup,  forming  a  Junta  of 
yoting  officers  and  holding  free  elections;  the 
third  was  only  interested  in  thoroughly 
purging  the  armed  forces  of  smugglers,  hired 
assassins,  and  similar  elements,  regardless  of 
what  government  carried  out  the  purge.  But 
under  the  Impact  of  events,  as  the  conspiracy 
developed  and  later  in  the  course  of  the 
armed  struggle,  a  large  part  of  the  officers 
realized  the  need  to  be  in  the  van  of  the 
armed  movement  which  was  destined  to  carry 
the  constitutionalist  democratic  struggle  to 
completion. 

Originally,  the  movement  was  conceived 
only  as  a  coup  d'etat  with  democratic  alms 
which  would  greatly  enhance  the  role  of  the 
army  as  an  arbiter  In  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  national  institutions.  In  other  words, 
even  though  this  coup  would  have  had  a 
progressive  significance,  it  would  have  led  to 
the  strengthening  of  an  organism  which,  in 
the  specific  conditions  of  Latin  Anterlea, 
would  In  the  long  run  present  a  permanent 
threat  to  all  other  state  institutions  (despite 
the  fact  that  In  the  beginning  it  might  have 
consolidated  them  for  a  time). 

Developments,  however,  took  a  different 
course. 

T.   TITE    ABMEO    VWHSIWC    BECTMS 

Alarmed  by  the  arrest  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, the  military  conspirators  took  action 
earlier  than  originally  planned.  On  AprU  24 
two  Infantry  barracks  mutinied.  When  the 
news  reached  the  capital,  the  entire  poptUa- 
tlon  potired  Into  the  streets  in  Jubilation. 
The  members  of  our  party  and  other  parties 
(chiefly  the  left)  who  had  opposed  the  tri- 
umvirate also  came  out.  The  popular  stnig- 
gle  had  begun. 

From  the  very  outset,  however,  It  was  clear 
that  the  people  would  not  have  as  easy  a  vic- 
tory as  some  optimists  bad  predicted,  Don- 
ald Read  Cabral,  the  chairman  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, announcing  the  meeting  on  tele- 
vision, said  lie  had  aj^winted  General  Wessln 
commander  of  the  armed  forces  and  member 
of  the  triumvirate,  and  that  the  rebels  had 
been  given  until  dawn  the  next  day  to 
surrender. 

Through  the  night  of  April  24,  howeyer, 
the  mass  movement  in  the  capital  continued 
to  mount;  the  rebel  army  units  now  had  the 
backing  of  the  people  and  entered  the  city 
in  support  of  the  popular  demands.  Thus, 
the  patriotic  actions  of  the  democratic- 
minded  armymen  merged  with  the  action  of 
the  working  people.  What  had  started  out 
as  a  military  coup  became  a  poptilar  uprising, 
a  revolution  of  a  profoundly  democratic 
nature. 

On  the  morning  of  April  25  the  city  was 
occupied  by  the  rebel  units  supported  by 
powerful  mass  demonstrations.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  capture  of  the  national  palace  that 
Colonel  Caamano,  little  known  until  then, 
dlstingtilshed  himself  by  persuading  the  pal- 
ace guard  not  to  offer  resistance  and  arrest- 
ing their  officers  with  their  assistance. 
Shortly  after  midday  Joee  Molina  Urena, 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was 
proclaimed  acting  President  pending  the  re- 
turn of  BoBch. 

Continued  reports  of  troops  in  the  province 
cotning  over  to  the  side  of  the  rebels  were 
broadcast  over  the  national  radio  and  TV. 
At  the  same  time,  the  commander  of  the  air 
base  in  6an  Isldro,  under  U.S.  pressure,  re- 
fused to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  rest  of  the  army.  A  committee 
of  air  force  officers  attempted  to  persuade  the 
rebel  leaders  to  form  a  military  Junta.  When 
this  proposal  was  rejected,  the  "guerrUlas" 
subjected  the  national  palace  and  adjacent 
residential    districts    to    machlnegun    and 
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■ttlUery  flr«  from  air  and  sea.  (A  t«p«  re- 
oordlnK  of  the  negotiations  during  which  the 
air  attach^  of  the  US.  BmtMMy  iMued  the 
order  to  open  Are  has  been  preaenred.) 

The  bomlMLrdznent  of  residential  dl«trlcta 
of  the  city  oontlnued  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing 2  days  (April  28  and  37).  U.8,  Am- 
baanador  Bennett  Invited  Molina  Urena  and 
rr.fmb«r»  of  his  cabinet  to  the  Bmbaasy  Mid 
Aii-.'.sea,  them  to  a«k  the  U.S.  OoT«mm«nt 
for  "mUltary  protection."  Molina  Uren* 
and  the  ofDoers  accompanying  hUn  emphati- 
cally rejected  the  f)ropc«al.  Caamano  strong- 
ly objected  to  this  open  Interference  by  the 
V  3  Ambassador  and  the  use  of  threats  and 
provocation.  Later  on.  however,  the  group 
wh'ch  had  been  Invited  to  the  Bmbassy  di- 
vided Molina  Urena.  several  officers  and 
a! most  the  entire  leadership  of  the  DPR 
r^'ind  asylum  In  the  embaaslee  of  Latin 
American  countries'.  Oaanumo,  Montes  Ar- 
ache  and  a  number  of  other  officers  went 
hack.  VI  the  center  of  the  town  to  organise 
resistance 

The  leaders  Of  the  uprlalng  left  the  na- 
tional pA\Ace,  taking  with  them  the  con- 
tents of  the  palace  arsenal.  Repairs  were 
suaned  on  the  radio  and  television  station 
which  had  been  badly  damaged  by  shelling. 
me  maasaa  proceeded  to  set  up  a  military 
organisation  to  offar  armed  resistance. 

The  constitutionalist  military  command, 
consisting  of  the  officers,  headed  by  Caamano, 
who  had  decided  to  offer  resistance,  pub- 
lished a  .<'.atement  pledging  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  until  the  return  of  President  Bosch 
a.nd  the  restoration  of  the  19«3  Constitution. 
TV.e  document,  put  out  in  the  form  of  a 
leaflet.  a!»"3  contained  advice  of  a  military 
nature  to  the  civilian  population.  Among 
other  things  It  ■jX>ln'«<l  out  that  the  city 
could  not  be  captured  by  air  attack.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  Infantry.  But  the  re- 
sistance ^f  the  people  had  prevented  it  from 
entering  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  This 
let&flet  which  gave  the  masses  a  general 
orientation  Anally  established  Caamano  as 
the  leader  of  the  struggle  That  role  was 
ajiaigned  to  him  not  by  decision  of  a  political 
party  or  on  orLltr."  from  some  embassy.  It 
was  determined  primarily  by  his  actions  at 
the  head  of  the  popular  resistance  Leaders 
aj-e  not  made  by  impromptu  decisions,  they 
are  born  and  gain  stature  In  the  course  of 
the  mass  struggle.  Only  those  polltlcad. 
military  and  trade  union  leaders  retained 
their  positions  who.  In  the  crucible  of  the 
battle  proT«d  worthy  to  hold  such  p>oeltlotis. 
The  rest  wmn  l«ft  behind  on  the  rubbish  heap 
of  history 

In  the  course  of  the  fighting  In  the  capi- 
tal the  police  barracks  were  captured  along 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  weapons. 
In  tb«  blnt«rland  provinces  army  units  in 
many  places  Joined  the  movement  under 
preasure  from  the  masses.  Thw«.  however, 
weapons  ware  not  distributed  to  the  civilian 
population  on  the  pretext  that  the  armed 
forces  would  protect  them  from  the  reac- 
tionaries. 

The  decisive  engagement  with  the  "goril- 
las" on  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
fought  on  April  38  On  that  day.  23  of 
Wessln's  tanks  managed  to  cross  the  Duarte 
Bridge,  but  were  later  destroyed  or  captured 
by  the  {>eople  The  Ozama  fortress,  the  last 
stronghold  of  reaction  in  the  capital,  was 
taken  at  the  same  time  along  with  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  arms.  The  people,  sup- 
ported by  army  units,  thus  obtained  the 
wherawltbaJ  to  continue  the  struggle.  Con- 
trot  ovar  the  use  of  the  weapons  was  estab- 
lished and  sentry  posts  set  up.  So-called 
"commandos"  were  organised  for  the  defense 
of  the  city.  These  were  mllltary-pmlltlcal 
bodies  organised  at  the  height  of  the  strug- 
gle by  political  partlae.  trade  unions  and 
other  popular  organiaaUons  in  the  various 
districts,  streets,  and  separate  buildings,  and 
acting  within  their  particular  eone  as  organs 
of   executive   power.     This   was   a    new   and 


original  form  of  peoples'  power.  Headed  by 
those  who  displayed  the  most  organizational 
ability  and  courage  In  the  fighting,  the  "com- 
mandos" represented  a  wide  cross-section  of 
the  population.  Including  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians, workers  and  students,  intellectuals  and 
unemployed. 

With  the  destruction  of  Wessln's  tanks  and 
the  capture  of  the  Ozama  fortress,  the  mili- 
tary machine  of  repression  set  up  by  the 
United  States  in  1943  and  subsequently  mod- 
ernized by  TruJlUo  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses abolished.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  the  revolution  was  thus  re- 
moved and  the  people  directed  their  efforts 
toward  wiping  out  the  last  seat  of  putschlst 
resistance,  the  San  Isidro  military  base, 
where  Wessln  and  the  millionaire  cutthroats 
in  league  with  him  were  hiding  to  escape 
retribution  for  the  bombardment  of  the 
civilian  population.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  VS.  marines  landed. 

s.  sJLMKS  iT.s.  nrmvumoN 

The  repressive  machine  of  Dominican  reac- 
tion having  been  smashed  by  the  masses, 
U.S.  Imperialists  hastened  to  replace  it  with 
their  troops  in  an  attempt  to  check  the 
development  of  the  revolution  which  threat- 
ened to  advance  beyond  the  democratic-con- 
stitutional demands.  "A  people  which  fights 
so  resolutely  for  democracy  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  simple  democracy,"  said  Juan 
Bosch  at  the  time,  speaking  in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  more  far-reaching  objectives  of  the 
movement  emerged,  needless  to  say,  not  by 
the  will  of  the  notorious  "group  of  M  or  67 
Communists."  They  stemmed  from  the 
dialectics  of  the  struggle  of  the  armed  masses 
who  within  the  space  of  a  few  days  had  de- 
stroyed the  hypertrophled  military  machine. 
At  the  same  time,  the  development  of  the 
democratic-constitutional  revolution  de- 
I>ended  (and  still  depends)  on  united  mass 
action  for  immediate  objectives  and  the 
gradual  winning  of  these  objectives. 

The  political  consciousness  of  our  people 
had  risen  to  the  point  where  they  succeeded 
in  launching  an  armed  uprising  against  their 
Internal  enemies.  They  knew  who  these 
enemies  were,  and  they  dealt  them  defeat 
after  defeat.  However,  at  the  moment  when 
the  U.S.  troops  landed,  our  people  were  not 
prepared  to  offer  organized  resistance  to  their 
main,  external  enemy.  The  opinion  of  the 
fighters  differed  as  regards  the  object  of  the 
U.S.  Intervention.  Many  actually  believed 
that  the  Americans  had  landed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  people  from  Wessln's 
air  attacks,  or  to  Insure  the  return  of  Bosch. 
It  was  thanks  to  this  Initial  confusion  that 
the  United  States  of  America  was  able  to 
begin  landing  troops  without  Immediately 
encountering  the  armed  resistance  of  our 
people. 

Only  the  more  politically  advanced  among 
the  participants  In  the  struggle  saw  at  once 
the  real  object  of  the  U.S.  Intervention.  The 
Communist  Party  explained  the  situation  to 
the  masses  and  predicted  that  events  would 
very  soon  reveal  the  true  piirpoae  of  the  U.S. 
action.  That  is  precisely  what  happened. 
Within  a  few  days  the  interventionists,  who 
had  begun  by  using  the  "gingerbread" 
method,  handing  out  com  flour,  Coca-Cola, 
and  ice  cream,  took  recourse  to  armed  torce. 
Vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  population 
of  the  capital,  however,  eventually  halted 
their  offensive. 

At  that  point,  however,  the  constitutional- 
ist leadership  was  taken  unawares  by  the 
proposal  for  a  cease-fire  and  the  signing  of 
an  act  of  "reconciliation."  In  these  negotia- 
tions the  U.S.  troops  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Dominican  reactionary  forces,  the  OAS 
delegates,  and  the  papal  nuncio  represented 
a  bloc  of  world  reaction  poised  In  opposition 
to  the  progressive  forces  of  the  modem 
world.  One  might  say  that  lack  of  anti- 
imperialist  oonsclousness  which  caused  the 
temporary  wavering     of   the   masses  at   the 


time  of  the  U.S.  troop  landing  was  to  a  great 
extent  reflected  In  the  position  of  the  mili- 
tary-political leadership  when  It  agreed  to 
the  cease-fire  and  the  establishment  of  a 
"safety  zone"  and  a  VS.  cordon.  The  cease- 
fire and  the  terms  on  which  it  was  enforced 
at  this  juncture  (the  precise  moment  when 
the  revolution  was  on  the  ascent,  and  when 
a  major  offensive  had  been  launched  against 
the  San  Isidro  base)  only  facilitated  the  pen- 
etration of  U.S.  troops  and  the  rearming  of 
Wessln's  forces.  At  the  same  time  it  Isolated 
the  revolutionary  movement  Inside  the  city, 
with  the  territory  occupied  by  the  constitu- 
tionalists, moreover,  cut  In  half  by  the  "In- 
ternational safety  zone."  The  armed 
uprising  now  pcused  from  the  offensive  to  the 
defensive 

This  was  a  serious  setback  for  the  move- 
ment. Before  long,  however,  when  evenu 
revealed  the  real  object  of  the  Imperialist 
Intervention,  the  yaclUatlon  in  tlie  leader- 
ship ended. 

Around  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the 
capital,  occupied  by  the  constitutionalist 
forces,  was  surrounded  by  U.S.  troops,  when 
the  entire  Dominican  people  supported  the 
struggle  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the  move- 
ment of  international  solidarity  was  steadily 
mounting,  negotiations  began.  (It  was  at 
this  time  that  Caamano  was  elected  consti- 
tutional President.) 

Realizing  that  the  mlUtSLry  and  political 
situation  at  this  time  did  not  augur  well  for 
their  success  at  the  negotiation  table,  the 
Imperialists  decided  to  change  that  situation. 
Around  the  middle  of  May,  In  violation  of  the 
cease-fire,  they  permitted  and  helped  Wes- 
sln's forces,  newly  armed  by  them,  to  attack 
the  northern  part  of  the  capital.  For  over  a 
week  a  bloody  and  unequal  battle  was  fought 
in  this  quarter.  The  resistance  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  northern  zone  was  no  less  he- 
roic than  that  of  the  fighters  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town  operating  later  against 
direct  attack  by  the  VS.  forces.  But  here  the 
situation  was  complicated  by  the  lack  of 
weapons,  terrain  affording  little  cover,  and 
the  absence  of  trenches,  antitank  barriers, 
and  well-fortlfled  barricades.  Besides,  In- 
sufficient tise  was  made  of  guerrilla  tactics 
In  courtyards  and  back  alleys.  Added  to  this 
was  the  lack  of  coordination  and  centralized 
command,  which  made  itself  Increasingly  felt 
as  the  ring  of  VS.  troops  tightened  around 
this  sector,  isolating  it  more  and  more  from 
the  neighboring  sector  where  the  main  lead- 
ers were  and  which  was  better  supplied  with 
(urms  and  reserves.  On  May  23-23  organized 
resistance  In  the  northern  zone  ended.  Part 
of  Its  defenders  succeeded  In  joining  up  with 
the  main  forces  of  the  constitutionalist*, 
but  hundreds  fell  in  battle  or  were  shot  down 
In  cold  blood  on  the  streets  by  the  military 
At  the  end  of  May  the  negotiations  were 
resumed.  Representatives  of  the  OAS,  the 
U.S.  "ministry  of  the  colonies,"  participated 
In  the  talks  not  as  mediators  but  as  spokes- 
men for  Imperialism,  the  oligarchy,  and  mili- 
tary putschlsts.  (It  Is  not  for  nothing  that 
the  constitutionalists  repeatedly  appealed  to 
the  United  Nations  to  mediate  between  the 
OAS  and  those  It  represented,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  national-democratic  move- 
ment on  the  other.) 

At  first  the  constltutlonallsu  went  to  the 
talks  without  any  definite  plan,  and  this 
gave  the  imperialists  and  their  skilled  diplo- 
mats certain  advantages.  However,  a  plan 
was  finally  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
Caamano's  "five  points"  providing  for  the 
restoration  of  the  1B63  ConstltuUon,  recon- 
vening the  National  Congress,  the  participa- 
tion of  democratic  leaders  In  the  future 
goveriunent.  retention  by  the  constitution- 
alists of  commanding  posts  In  the  army,  and 
the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
Early  In  June  an  agreement  was  concluded 
on  this  basU.  Understanding  was  reached 
on  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Antonio  Guzman  (a  land- 
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owner  and  member  of  Boach's  party  who  had 
held  the  post  of  Minister  at  Agriculture  in 
his  government  and  bad  the  reptrtatlon  of 
being  a  democrat).  Moreover,  until  then 
Guzntan  had  been  regarded  with  favor  by 
DS.  cOcials  and  by  Johnson  himself.  But 
the  U.S.  Oo^-emment  went  back  on  the  agree- 
ment following  the  Interventtcc  of  Thomas 
Mann  and  his  backers. 

The  Imperialists  reaorted  to  diverse  ma- 
neuvers to  wrest  further  concessions  from  the 
constituUonaUsts.  On  June  18  and  IS,  in  an 
effort  to  secure  better  bargaining  positions, 
they  launched  a  major  offensive  in  which 
U.S.  trooi>B  took  part  openly  for  the  first  time. 
The  people,  however,  put  up  a  heroic  resist- 
ance, showing  that  they  were  prepared  to  die 
fighting  rather  than  permit  the  "peaceful  " 
occupation  of  Free  Santo  Domingo  by  foreign 
troops.  The  imperialists  had  not  expected 
the  cotistltutlocallEts  to  hold  out  for  naore 
than  24  hours,  but  the  fighting  continued  for 
48  hours  without  abating.  After  the  enemy 
attack  had  been  halted  at  th«  cost  of  con- 
siderable losses  for  the  constitutionalists 
(nearly  30  percent  of  whose  territory  was 
captured)  a  cease-fire  was  arranged  with  the 
help  of  the  United  Nations.  The  U-S.  forces 
lost  heavily  In  the  engagement.  Tlie  valiant 
resistance  offered  by  the  maj^^if.  in  these  2 
days  gave  fresh  Impetus  (thoogh  not  Im- 
mediately) to  the  International  solidarity 
movement  which  had  begun  to  wane. 

It  was  thanks  to  the  heroism  of  the  fight- 
ing men  and  also  to  the  lessons  of  the  actions 
fought  In  the  northem  sector  of  the  city 
that  the  constitutlonalisu  were  able  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy  In  the  June  15  and  18  fight- 
ing. They  had  strengthened  their  defenses, 
dug  trenches,  converted  ordinary  Jeeps  armed 
with  heavy  machlneguns  (some  taken  from 
tanks  damaged  In  the  fighting)  and  pro- 
tected with  sheet  steel  into  makeshift  'ar- 
mored carriers."  employed  more  mobile  fire- 
power and  made  extensive  use  of  antitank 
ditches,  mines,  and  other  obstacles.  Guer- 
rilla tactics  too  were  employed  with  greater 
effect.  At  the  same  time  ptropaganda  con- 
ducted among  the  masses  and  in  the  "com- 
mandos" strengthened  the  conviction  that 
the  Invaders  could  be  driven  out  provided 
the  people  united  their  forces  and  waged  a 
resolute  struggle. 

».    OTtGOTlATIONS     WTTH    THK    XMJTUM.ltm 

The  Imperialists  called  off  their  offensive 
because  of  the  armed  resistance  of  the  Do- 
minican masses  and  the  growing  Indignation 
of  people  all  over  the  world.  Immediately 
after  the  fighting  of  June  IS  and  16.  however, 
taking  advantage  of  the  new  balance  of 
military  strength,  they  advanced  proposals 
which  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a  govern- 
ment being  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
1M3  constitution  and  thereby  rejected  In 
•fleet  the  baste  demands  of  the  Dominican 
people. 

After  the  events  of  June  15  and  16  It  be- 
came clear  to  the  US  State  Department  that 
to  score  a  mUltary  victory  and  to  break  the 
resistance  of  the  revolutionaries  the  consti- 
tutional sector  of  Santo  Domingo  would  have 
hsd  to  be  reduced  to  rubble  and  lu  defend- 
ers and  the  population  generally  extermi- 
nated. In  view  of  this  the  offensive,  imder- 
taken  in  the  hope  of  being  aUe  to  occupy 
Sfthto  Domingo  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours  and  thereby  to  face  the  world  with  a 
fait  accompli,  was  conceded  to  be  a  failure. 

The  Imperialists  realized  that  the  total 
destruction  of  the  constitutional  sector 
•ould  only  have  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
wxninlcans  for  the  Invaders  and  their  local 
»llles,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
military  dictatorship  and  suil  tieavler  flght- 
Ihg  In  the  Immediate  future.  The  political 
crisis  would  have  remained  as  acute  as  ever 
*lth  no  prospect  of  stable  government. 
■Jj^eover,  a  massacre  of  the  constltutlon- 
•»Mta  would  have  given  new  Impetus  to  the 
protest  movement  In  Latin  America,  In  the 
omted   States   Itself,   and    throughout    the 


world,  aggravating  the  difflculOes  In  wblch 
lmF>ertaUsm  found  ttaeU  as  a  result  of  the 
Intervention.  Ttiese  i  diiihlwiiUiiiis  strength- 
ened tbe  positions  of  those  sections  of  tbe 
Imperialists  and  tbetr  Latin  American  serrl- 
toTB  wbo  advocated  negotlatloos  as  a  tactical 
move  best  able  to  perpetaate  UuAt  rule  in 
our  country  and  throughout  Latin  America. 
Tbeae  groups  realized  tbat  only  by  means 
of  a  oompromise  with  the  constitutionalists 
was  It  possible  to  achieve  relaUvely  stable 
government. 

On  their  part  the  consUtutlonallsts  were 
compelled  to  negotiate  a  political  settlement 
Inasmuch  as  It  was  Impossible,  so  long  as 
they  were  completely  surrounded,  to  win  a 
military  victory  over  tbe  army  of  interven- 
tion such  as  that  won  in  April  over  the  San 
Isidro  gei^rals.  As  tbe  negotiations  got  un- 
derway It  also  became  clear  that  only  com- 
plete victory  of  tbe  revolution  (which  was 
made  impossible  by  the  U.S.  Intervention) 
could  have  restored  the  1993  Constitution 
with  all  Its  Implications.  To  have  insisted 
on  this  demand  as  the  only  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  the  national  crisis  would  have  been 
tantamount,  under  the  clrctimstances.  to  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  and  plunging  headlong 
Into  a  frontal  mUltary  collision  with  the 
enemy  In  a  situation  favorable  to  the  latter. 
In  view  of  this,  the  constitutionalist  gov- 
ernment put  forward  In  Its  talks  with  the 
Organization  of  the  American  States  a 
counterproposal  which  roughly  Incorpo- 
rated the  project  advanced  by  the  U.S.  pro- 
consuls and  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  provisional  government  and  elections  in 
9  months'  time.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  constitutionalist  proposal,  reflecting  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  wbo  wanted  to  see 
democratic  freedoms  restored  and  the  army 
of  Intervention  withdrawn  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  called  for  a  revision  of  nmny 
of  the  stipulations  of  tbe  original  OAS  draft. 
It  was  underscored  that  tbe  guarantee  of  the 
realization  of  tbe  popular  demands  was  vigi- 
lance and  militancy  on  tbe  part  of  the  people, 
and  certainly  not  the  commitments  that 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  representatives 
of  an  imperialist  power  notorious  for  Its 
readiness  to  go  back  on  Its  word. 

Our  party  was  fully  aware  that  although 
negotiations  as  a  way  out  of  the  crisis  were 
an  expedient  forced  upon  us  which  did  not 
meet  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the  people, 
they  nevertheless  made  It  possible  for  the 
revolutionary  forces  to  fall  back  In  an  orga- 
nised way  and  escape  the  Imperialist  mili- 
tary encirclement  with  the  least  losses  and 
under  conditions  favorable  for  a  subsequent 
regrouping  of  forces  and  renewal  of  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  in  more  propitious  circum- 
stances. 

In  other  words,  the  enemy  was  able  to  force 
tbe  rebels  to  go  over  from  tbe  offensive  to 
positional  defense.  Consequently,  our  politi- 
cal demands  too  oould  not  remain  un- 
changed. From  a  popular  armed  offensive, 
the  highest  form  of  revolutionary  struggle, 
the  movement  had  to  go  over  to  negotia- 
tions and  political  concessions.  A  compro- 
mise became  imperative  since  we  could  not 
defeat  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield.  Tbe 
balance  of  forces  may  at  times  necessitate 
exceedingly  unpleasant  compromises,  but 
this  Is  not  a  reason  for  despair  If  tbe  object 
of  the  compromise  Is  not  surrender  but  bet- 
ter political  and  military  preparation  of  tbe 
nxasses  for  new  battles. 

"It  would  be  a  crime  from  the  standpoint 
of  tbe  defense  of  tbe  country  to  engage  an 
Immeasurably  stronger  ai>d  better  prepared 
enemy  In  battle  knowing  that  you  do  not 
have  an  army."  Lenin  said.  "Ftom  tbe 
standpoint  of  tbe  defense  of  the  country  we 
are  obliged  to  sign  tbe  jnoet  onerous,  the 
most  oppressive,  the  most  barsb  and  Ignoml- 
nous  peace — not  to  'capitulate'  to  imperial- 
ism but  to  learn  and  to  prepare  to  fight  talm 
in  a  serious,  premier  way."  It  was  by  this 
counsel  that  our  party  was  guided  in  giving 


Its  support  to  tbe  ooostttutlanaUst  govern - 
ment  at  iiiat  grave  and  trying  moment  when 
It  was  necessary  to  ahsntlnti  at  tbe  Xkegoua- 
tton  talkie  demands  for  which  thousands  of 
Dominican  patriots  had  laid  down  their  lives. 
At  tbe  same  time  two  errontous  apprcAches 
crystallized  In  regard  to  negoUauotu  and 
tbe  practical  tasks  of  tbe  movement. 

Tbe  right-wing.  conservaUve  elements  la 
tbe  movement  exaggerated  from  tbe  outset 
tbe  military  strength  ot  imperialism  and 
underestimated  both  our  ability  to  resist 
atKl  the  heroism  of  tbe  Dominican  people 
and  other  peoples  wbo  stood  by  ue  against 
tbe  oommon  enemy.  For  these  elements  any 
resistance  to  imperialism  spelled  meaning- 
less sacrifice  and  defeat:  they  sowed  pessi- 
mism and  defeauam  In  the  ranks  of  the 
fighters.  "We  must  find  a  way  out  as  soon 
as  passible,  we  can  no  longer  resist,  we  must 
accept  what  tbe  Yankees  propose  " — this  was 
tbe  cry  of  those  with  little  faith  in  tbe 
masses  and  tbe  revolution. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  ultra-revolution- 
aries those  "without  a  blot  on  their  escutch- 
eon." who  would  not  "enter  into  any 
oooapromlse  with  imperialism  or  tbe  bour- 
geolae."  took  a  diametrically  opposite  stand, 
demonstrating  their  utter  lack  of  under- 
standing of  Marxist  method.  They  mini- 
mised the  military  potential  of  imperialism 
and  argued  that  no  oonoesaion  should  be 
made  to  It,  for  this  allegedly  meant  betraying 
the  revolution.  They  tried  to  persuade  the 
masses  that  tbe  Constitution  of  1963  could 
be  restored  and  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  Interventionist  troops  brought  about 
throiigh  negotiation. 

The  rlgbtwlng  opportunists  considered 
imperialism  omnipotent  and  hence  pressed 
for  abject  submission  to  its  dictates.  For 
the  ultraleft.  Imperialism  was  weak  and 
hence  It  did  not  have  to  be  taken  seriously; 
these  people,  reiterating  tbe  catchword  "we 
shall  remain  firm,"  tbougbt  the  negotiations 
oould  be  dragged  out  endlessly. 

The  ccnaervstlve  position  was  ahared  by 
the  rlgbtwlng  of  the  DRP  and  groups  of  tbe 
national  bourgeoisie  wbo  "prlTstely"  took 
part  In  the  struggle.  Tbe  leadership  <a  tbe 
Revolutionary  Social  Christian  Paixy  pub- 
lished declarations  In  support  ot  the  "un- 
tainted "  position  (I.e..  the  position  ttiat  tbe 
Constitution  afforded  tbe  only  basis  for  nego- 
tiations) while  some  of  its  members  spread 
defeatism  in  tbe  masses.  Eventually,  bow- 
ever,  this  party  supported  tbe  proposal  ot  tbe 
constitutional  government. 

The  IXimlnican  popular  movement  ad- 
hered throughout  to  an  ultraleft  stand.  re~ 
jecUng  negotiations  out  of  band.  It  charged 
the  Government  and  those  who  supported  Its 
propoeals  with  "betrayal"  and  "conclliatlan." 
The  revolutionary  June  14  movement,  al- 
though it  did  not  agree  with  the  position  of 
the  constitutionalist  govemment.  nevertbe- 
less  did  not  wish  to  sow  dissension  in  tbe 
masses.  It  published  an  amblgtious  proposal 
suggesting  that  the  role  of  mediator  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  OAS  to  the  United  Nations 
(thereby  recognizing  tbe  OAS  as  mediator 
at  tbe  time),  yet  qualifying  both  organlza- 
tloits  as  "Instruments  of  North  American  neo- 
colonialism." While  nuUntainlng  that  tbe 
negotiations  should  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  the  IMS  Constitution,  the  June  14 
movement  refrained  from  leveling  charges 
of  betrayal  and  oonclliation  at  those  wbo 
supptvted  the  proposals  of  the  Government. 
Itl  position  was  syntbesised  in  the  formula : 
"support  for  tbe  Govemment  but  no  negotia- 
tions." The  dtiallty  of  the  movement's  atti- 
tude was  a  reflection  of  tbe  erroneous  under- 
standing of  struggle  for  the  purity  of  poUtica] 
line  which  prevailed  In  this  orgaiUzstlon 
worthy  of  tbe  esteem  ot  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple, an  organization  with  an  '"•»pT^»^h^>>i'' 
revolutionar}'  record  but  not  always  with  tbe 
correct  political  orientation. 

Tbe  negotiations  lasted  for  inare  than  2 
months,  dtiring  which  period  there  was  no 
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-llmlnutlon  of  rtgUanc«  or  reaolve  to  fight 
the  [>erfldiouB  enemy  who  lougbt  to  t«rror- 
ize  the  clTlUan  population  by  keeping  r««t- 
d«nUal  quarter*  under  mortar  fire  nlgbt  after 
night 

More  waa  done  during  theae  months  for 
the  defense  of  free  Santo  Domingo  than  on 
the  eve  of  the  actlona  of  June  15-16.  New 
fortlflcatlona  were  built  and  eystecnatlc  po- 
litical work  conducted  in  the  "commandoa" 
to  foreetall  the  dlaaenalon  threatened  by  the 
spread  of  right-wing  defeatist  attitudes. 
M&ss  demonstrations  were  organized  which 
showed  that  the  people  stood  firmly  behind 
their  sons  and  daughters  who  had  taken  up 
arms  In  defense  of  national  sovereignty  and 
democracy.  At  the  Initiative  and  under  the 
leadership  of  the  revolutionary  June  14 
movement  (which  came  to  carry  the  greatest 
weight  In  the  Armed  Forces),  a  military 
school  (April  24  Academy)  was  establlabed 
both  for  the  fighting  men  and  unarmed 
reverTlsts  Until  then  training  for  armed 
action  had  been  given  on  the  go.  which  cost 
the  movement  many  unwarranted  losses. 

All  this  prepared  the  masses  for  the  deci- 
sive and  inevitable  battles  to  come  against 
the  powerful  enemy,  battles  for  alms  the 
achievement  of  which  had  been  checked  tem- 
porar.lv  by  the  Intervention.  These  measures 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  oonatltutlon- 
aiuu  at  the  negotiating  table,  showing  as 
they  did  their  resolve  to  repeal,  at  a  mo- 
meat's  noUre  and  at  whatever  cost,  any 
armed  offensive  the  enemy  might  undertake. 

In  the  r  ■;riie  of  the  prolonged  discussion 
of  pr^posai"  and  counterproposals,  which 
the  ene.-y;;.'  ■.-.■•  ;t)erately  dragged  out  In  the 
hop«  of  A-'rinenlng  the  constitutionalist 
position  :r. --  allsm  had  to  make  conces- 
sions S-.;p v;  H-  r.i  providing  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a:;  ;v;  iberties  and  prohibiting  the 
&a;e  or  r^«a.c  -'1  state  property  were  Included 
In  '.he  ::..-;•-:•  ;-,;onal  Act  by  which  the  pro- 
vLsionil  i'  verntnent  was  to  be  guided.  At 
the  ?.:.  i;  L  .';ase  of  the  negotiations,  when  the 
so-ca::e<]  Dominican  act  of  reconciliation  was 
deliberated  an  attempt  was  made  to  open 
the  doors  to  Immediate  political  persecution 
and  w>  empower  to  this  end  the  "Inter-Amerl- 
can  Peace  Force"  to  confiscate  all  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  civilians.  This  move  was 
tolled  by  the  threat  of  a  breakdown  In  the 
negotiations.  The  solution  of  this  delicate 
problem  was  finally  entrusted  to  constitu- 
tionalist officers,  which  made  It  possible  to 
effect  an  organlasd  retreat.  Similarly,  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  relnstat«  all  constitu- 
tionalist oAlcers,  including  those  who  bad 
been  dlscharg«d  from  the  army  because  of 
their  democratic  views  before  the  uprising 
of  April  24. 

Our  party  maintained  that  It  was  extremely 
Important  during  the  negotiations  to  com- 
pel the  imperialists  to  set  the  exact  date  for 
the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  movement  with  a  basic  demand 
around  which  the  struggle  could  be  con- 
tinued. However,  this  aim  was  not  achieved 
because,  first,  the  negoUatlons  followed  a 
pattern  laid  down  by  the  enemy,  with  prior- 
ity given  to  the  search  for  a  candidate  for 
president  and  examination  of  the  basic  is- 
sues and  concretlzatlon  of  the  fundamental 
cooiinltments  left  until  later.  Second,  the 
composition  of  the  negotiators  on  behalf  of 
the  movement  did  not  adequately  reflect  the 
real  sentiment  of  the  armed  masses  (spokes- 
men of  the  right  occupied  a  disproportion- 
ately big  place  among  them).  Third,  the 
differences  caused  by  the  defeatist  attlttides 
of  some  and  the  splitting  activities  of  others 
afforded  Imperialism  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance more  and  more  demands,  whereas  the 
representatives  of  the  movement  knew  that 
time  was  not  on  their  side  There  was  open 
disAirreement  among  the  negotiators  for  the 
n.  pnier. f  as  to  the  time  limit  for  the  wlth- 
ara*-a.  of  C  S  troops:  some  wanted  to  leave 
the  matter  to  Oarcla  Oodoy,  while  others  In- 


sisted on  the  Immediate  signing  of  a  docu- 
ment on  this  question.  In  the  end  of  the 
more  conservative  and  conciliatory  group  got 
the  upper  hand.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
movement  as  a  whole  reserved  the  right  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  for  Its  original  alms  and 
for  the  ^withdrawal  of  the  Interventionist 
troops. 

The  provisional  government  was  thus 
created  as  a  result  of  U.S.  intervention,  a 
government  completely  without  the  support 
of  the  people  and  the  national  political  forces 
(with  the  exception  of  cases  where  one  or 
another  positive  or  negative  move  on  Its  part 
has  the  corresponding  backing  of  either 
progressive  or  reactionary  groups).  The 
Oarcla  Oodoy  administration  has  no  army 
apart  from  the  interventionist  troops.  This 
is  a  new  element  In  the  Dominican  slttiatlon. 

10.  THx  PKXsxirr  pot.rncAi.  situation  and  thx 

PnSPXCTTVXB 

After  the  establishment  of  the  provisional 
government  consolidation  of  the  gains  of  the 
April  uprising  began  throughout  the  coun- 
try. When  the  participants  In  the  movement 
returned  from  the  constitutionalist  zone  to 
their  own  districts  campaigns  were  organized 
against  those  government  employees  who  had 
been  Involved  in  the  1963  coup  and  the  sub- 
sequent repressions.  The  workers  of  the 
state-owned  Azucarera  Halna  Co.  (the  Re- 
public's main  sugar  producer  with  assets 
running  to  tlOO  million),  by  means  of  a 
general  strike  and  subsequently  by  direct 
mass  action,  threw  out  the  managers  ap- 
pointed by  the  triumvirate.  The  same  hap- 
pened at  all  other  state-owned  companies. 
At  the  same  time  workers  and  office  em- 
ployees dismissed  for  patriotic  activities  were 
reinstated  in  their  Jobs. 

A  few  days  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
constitutionalist  armed  detachments,  the  po- 
litical forces  8uppK>rtlng  the  movement  began 
discussing  the  formation  of  a  united  front  of 
struggle  for  the  conunon  alms  which  still 
remain  to  be  achieved.  There  still  are  differ- 
ences on  this  question  and  especially  as  re- 
gards the  organizational  structure  of  the 
united  front.  The  revolutionary  Social  Chris- 
tian Party  is  against  any  vinited  front  with 
the  Communists  on  principle  and,  though 
favoring  xxnlted  action,  is  opposed  to  orga- 
nizational unity.  The  rlghtwlng  of  the  DRP 
steers  clear  of  any  Joint  statements  with  the 
Communists,  although  It  In  practice  ac- 
cepted cooperation  and  united  action  with 
them.  The  more  progressive  sector  of  this 
party  Is  not  opposed  to  unity  of  all  consti- 
tutionalist groups.  The  three  left  parties  are 
already  working  to  build  a  nationwide  united 
front.  The  differences  of  a  secondary  nature 
among  them  as  regards  a  common  program 
are  being  overcome  in  the  course  of  practical 
actions. 

We  believe  that  the  durable  popular  unity 
achieved  in  the  recent  struggle  will  make  It 
possible,  on  the  basis  of  the  continued  prac- 
tical development  of  this  struggle,  to  over- 
come the  existing  disagreements.  The  entire 
people  is  ready  to  fight  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  occupation  forces  and  for  the  1063  con- 
stitution. The  establishment  on  this  basis 
of  a  united  front  which  will  give  battle  to  the 
invaders  and  defeat  them  is  today  the  para- 
mount organizational  task  of  the  popular 
movement. 

The  chief  olMtacle  to  the  development  of 
the  Dominican  revolution  is  the  presence  of 
Imperialist  troops.  Their  expulsion  by  popu- 
lar action  would  pave  the  way  to  Immediate 
revolutionary  changes  In  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  country. 

The  basic  form  of  struggle  essential  for  de- 
feating the  enemy  and  establishing  revolu- 
tionary government  is  armed  struggle — not 
only  sgalnst  the  reactionary  segment  of  the 
army  but  also  against  the  powerful  Imperial- 
ist aggressor. 

The  Communist  Party  is  working  toward 
the  realization  of  this  momentous  immediate 


task — the  expulsion  of  the  U.S.  troops  from 
our  country.  At  the  same  time  we  proclaim 
as  our  ultimate  aim  the  building  of  socialism 
and  communism,  the  only  social  system 
which  will  abolish  exploitation. 

The  contemporary  Dominican  scene  Is 
marked  by  a  powerful  upsurge  of  mass  strug- 
gle. The  forces  of  intervention  are  trying 
to  intimidate  the  democrats,  and  clashes  take 
place  between  troops  and  demonstrators 
Popular  feeling  is  running  high.  The  people 
remain  united  in  the  fight  for  the  original 
alms  of  the  movement  and  against  the  In- 
tervention. It  may  be  said  that  this  unity 
and  the  heightened  political  consciousness 
of  the  masses  are  the  most  important  result 
of  the  S  months  of  armed  struggle. 

The  oligarchy  and  its  politicians,  defeated 
and  lacking  mass  8upp>ort,  are  resorting  to 
terror  and  are  whetting  the  dictatorial  appe- 
tites of  some  generals.  It  is  not  excluded 
that  a  naked  military  tyranny  may  be  in. 
stalled.  Hence  it  is  imperative  to  combine 
Ce  struggle  to  carry  further  the  gains  won 
and  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  with  the  struggle  against  putschlst 
schemes. 

The  terror  unleashed  by  the  right  under- 
scores the  urgency  of  organizing  self-defense 
groups.  This  task  has  already  been  tackled. 
It  was  begun  even  before  the  barricades  of 
the  constitutionalist  zone  were  taken  down 
and  before  its  fighting  forces  returned  to 
their  respective  districts  throughout  the 
country. 

For  the  first  time  a  p>owerful  fight  for  the 
land  is  developing  In  the  countryside.  The 
peasants  are  demanding  division  of  the  latl- 
fundla  which  once  belonged  to  TruJlUo  and 
later  passed  over  to  the  army  officers  and 
landlords  behind  the  coup.  The  arrest  of 
hundreds  of  peasants  in  the  La  Vega  area  and 
the  emergence  of  new  contradictions  among 
diverse  groups  of  the  military  with  regard 
to  this  problem  paves  the  way  to  the  growth 
of  a  strong  guerrilla  movement  fighting  for 
the  peasants'  demands.  In  the  long  run  this 
movement  is  destined  to  become  part  of  the 
mustering  of  the  entire  people  for  a  new 
countrywide  uprising. 

All  the  maneuvers  and  aggressive  actions 
of  imperialism  are  encountering  the  resist- 
ance of  a  people  united  and  ready  for  the 
battle  under  the  watchword:  "Yankees,  get 
out  of  the  Dominican  Republic." 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsmsLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  special  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Complex  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


SPRUCE  KNOB— A  PACESETTER 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  am  especially 
pleased  when  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  can 
offer  assistance  to  our  States. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  Forest  Service— 
with  the  never-ending  assistance  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  Byrd — is  mov- 
ing ahead  rapidly  on  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Ares. 
In  years  to  come,  this  will  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  recreation 
areas  on  the  east  coast. 

It  is  resissurlng  to  note  that  newspapers 
In  West  Virginia  welcome  this  develop- 
ment and  believe  that  It  will  set  an  exam- 
ple for  SUte  development.  I  also  b  lieve 
this,  because  I  know  that  the  demand  for 


recreation  areas  will  Increase  in  coming 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Advertiser  on  March  15.  and  en- 
titled, "Spruce  Knob  Center  Should  Spur 
Other  State  Projects,"  be  reprinted  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Spruce  Knob  Centzh  SHotru>  Sptra  Other 
Stats  Projects 
Another  significant  stride  In  the  develop- 
ment of  West  Virginia  playgrounds  for  mil- 
lions of  visitors  has  been  taken  In  the  crea- 
tion of  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area. 

The  reservation  Includes  not  only  4.860- 
foot  Spruce  Knob,  the  highest  peak  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  geological  curiosity  called 
Seneca  Rocks  but  thousands  of  acres  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  lakes  and  mountain  streams 
aboundln(;  in  fish. 

Senator  Robext  C.  Btrd,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  began  his  campaign  to  preserve  the 
area  as  a  natural  wonderland  In  1963.  The 
legislation  he  sponsored  in  the  Senate  has 
become  law,  and  this  year  thousands  of  visi- 
tors are  expected  to  enjoy  the  area's  rugged 
beauty. 

In  an  Izaak  Walton  League  magazine  article 
Senator  Btrd  has  told  of  the  reservation's 
attractions  and  of  Its  future  value  as  an  Ideal 
recreation  center  for  the  millions  of  people 
from  the  populous  East  and  Middle  West. 

It  has  been  estimated,  he  said,  that  the 
population  within  a  radius  of  250  miles  ex- 
ceeds 30  million.  By  1970  visitors  are  ex- 
pected to  number  a  million  a  year  and  even- 
tually 6  million. 

The  center  will  thus  become  not  only  a  fine 
natural  retreat  for  those  seeking  relief  from 
the  congestion  of  the  big  cities  but  an  im- 
portant stimulant  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State. 

It  can  serve  as  a  stimulant  also  for  the 
creation  of  other  attractions  for  tourists  and 
vacationists  that  will  contribute  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  business. 

Although  the  western  part  of  the  State 
lacks  high  mountains,  it  still  has  many  scenes 
of  unusual  natural  beauty  suitable  for  recre- 
ational centers. 

The  reservoirs  to  be  created  by  dams  at 
East  Lynn  and  in  Beech  Fork  near  Hunting- 
ton will  afford  opportunities  for  developing 
private  recreational  facilities. 

The  beauty  of  the  Ohio  River  has  been 
celebrated  even  In  song,  and  as  the  expand- 
ing population  creates  a  national  shortage 
of  water,  it  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  an  attraction  to  people  and  Industry. 

Besides  beauty,  the  valley  also  has  Impc*- 
tant  historic  interest.  It  was  visited  by 
G«orge  Washington  and  others  In  the  early 
days  and  was  considered  ideal  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  settlements. 

The  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  In  the  triangle 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
Rivers  has  l>een  ofllclally  recognized  by  act 
of  Congress  as  the  first  engagement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

With  the  proper  promotion,  Tuendle-wei 
Park  overlooking  the  two  riven  could  draw 
many  more  tourists  every  year. 

Another  place  of  historic  Interest  at  the 
nome  of  Albert  Gallatin  Jenkins  only  a  few 
niles  north  of  Huntington. 

A  modern  highway  along  the  valley  would 
Miord  tremendous  new  Impetus  to  tourism 
*nd  to  Industrial  development.  Buch  a  base 
w  economic  ix-ogress  is  necessary  not  only 
;**  Improving  the  physical  conditions  of 
uving  but  for  revenue  to  speed  educaUonal 
and  cultural  development. 


Few  States  have  more  natural  resources 
than  West  Virginia.  Butr  progress  has  lagged 
because  the  people  have  faUed  to  take  full 
advantage  of  nature's  gifts. 

This  Is  the  time  to  broaden  the  base  for 
a  new  era  of  progress  and  prosperity. 


VICTORY  IN  VIETNAM— LETTER 
PROM  LT.  WILLIAM  P.  HA  USER 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
several  days  ago,  the  Decatur,  Ala.,  Daily 
published  as  an  editorial  a  letter  from 
1st  Lt.  William  P.  Hauser.  This  young 
American  ofiScer  serving  In  Vietnam  has 
presented  an  excellent  case  for  seeing  the 
situation  through  to  victory  in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  editorial  con- 
taining Lieutenant  Hauser's  letter,  which 
was  published  In  the  Decatur  Daily, 
Decatur,  Ala.,  on  March  7,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Editorial  From  Vietnam 

Some  Americans,  including  some  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, apparently  are  not  yet  clear  on  the 
reasons  fighting  men  of  the  United  States  are 
In  Vietnam.  There  are  other  Americans  who 
seem  to  think  we  can  Just  call  It  a  day  and 
get  out  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  running  debates  in  this  country 
for  and  against  President  Johnson's  policies 
in  conducting  the  Vietnamese  war. 

But  there  are  no  running  debates  among 
the  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  They  know 
why  they  are  there. 

No  stronger  an  editorial  could  be  written 
than  that  contained  in  a  letter  from  Ist  Lt. 
William  P.  Hauser,  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Stone.  Route  1.  Box  6,  Highway  20 
Mobile  Court,  Decatur.  Lieutenant  Hauser 
served  as  a  missionary  in  Uruguay,  married  a 
Uruguayan,  then  enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  about  a  year  ago. 

He  writes  this  letter  which  we  tire  pre- 
senting to  you  as  an  editorial : 

Cam  Ranha.  Vietnam. 

February  28,  1966. 
Dear  Grandpa  and  Grandma:  Oh.  this  is  a 
bitter  war.  Although  It  is  the  middle  of 
winter,  the  temperatures  are  already  rang- 
ing into  the  nineties  and  one-hundreds.  I 
returned  from  an  air  strike  yesterday  only  to 
discover  that  the  seat  underneath  me  had 
stopped  two  machlnegun  slugs  from  enter- 
ing my  legs. 

Each  day  spells  new  problems,  new  chal- 
lenges In  this  poor  l%nd.  I  Itnow  the  news- 
papers and  American  public  have  expressed 
various  opinions  concerning  otir  involvement 
In  southeast  Asia  and  so  I  am  going  to  ex- 
press my  point  of  view.  It  comes  from 
first-hand  knowledge  of  people  In  many 
lands  and  the  Communists  and  their  activi- 
ties. As  long  as  coRununlsm  and  democracy 
exist  there  wUl  be  no  peace  on  earth  and  love 
for  our  fellow  man.  I  believe  with  all  my 
strength  that  democracy  is  the  beet  form  of 
government  on  the  earth  today,  not  perfect 
mind  you.  but  the  best  at  present.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  representative  government  is  an 
inspired  government.  Communism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  antireligious,  antl-lndlvldual 
freedom,  and  in  policy  is  dedicated  toward 
the  destruction  of  democracy.  In  this  day 
and  age  many  new  nations  are  emerging  and 
strugglUig  toward  independence  and  self- 
government.  Their  course,  In  a  large  meas- 
ure, depends  up>on  confidence  In  American 
protection.  South  Vietnam  Is  one  such  na- 
tion, and  If  we  back  down  on  our  pledge  to 
protect  and  aid  them  against  aggression,  then 
nobody  In  Asia  will  ever  believe  in  America 
again.     The   American   commitment   to   de- 


fend South  Vietnam  is  13  years  old.  Al- 
though the  military  and  pollticos  have  made 
numerous  mistakes  In  this  commitment,  I 
believe  that  we  came  here  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam stay  free  and  we  will  remain  here  until 
their  Independence  Is  assured. 

Please  continue   to  write  as  I  have  time 
between  missions  to  answer  your  letters. 

My  love  to  you  both. 

Paitl. 


COMBAT  READINESS  OP  187TH  TAC- 
TICAL RECONNAISSANCE  GROUP, 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD,  MONT- 
GOMERY, ALA. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  187th  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Group,  Air  National 
Guard,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  achieved 
full  combat  readiness  in  less  than  1  week 
after  it  was  designated  to  receive  intensi- 
fied training.  This  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  dedication,  capability,  and  pre- 
paredness of  the  Alabama  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  as  a  whole. 

The  187th  Is  commanded  by  Col.  Henry 
FUlingim,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery.  This 
unit,  by  the  way,  Is  one  of  the  units  mo- 
bilizec*  during  the  Berlin  crisis  In  1961. 
Its  membership  Includes  combat  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  Korea.  Gen.  Reid 
Doster  is  wing  commander  and  chief  of 
staff  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
Alabama. 

As  an  Alabamian.  I  am,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly proud  that  this  Alabama  unit 
made  this  fine  jrecord.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  this  evidence  of 
National  Guard  readiness. 


ASIAN  BANK  BILL  OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
should  be  noted  for  the  Record  that  an 
event  of  importance  to  Asia  and  to  the 
world  took  place  on  March  16.  On  that 
date.  President  Johnson  signed  the  Asian 
Bank  bUl  of  1966.  This  Is  the  legislation 
which  provides  for  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Asian  Bank. 
Having  signed  the  bill  into  law,  the 
President  was  enabled,  thereby,  to  pledge 
the  U.S.  share  of  one-fifth  of  the  Bank's 
Initial  operating  capital. 

The  Asian  Bank  is  a  great  international 
effort  which  had  its  inspiration  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  It 
unites  31  nations  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
contribute  to  economic  development  in 
Asia. 

The  years  since  World  War  n  have 
shown  what  multinational  and  regional 
lending  Institutions  can  do  in  the  way  of 
assisting  In  rapid  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  the  restoration  and 
growth  of  the  economy  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, bear  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  inter- 
national financing  efforts  of  this  kind. 
The  same  techniques  can  prove  to  be  of 
great  help  in  Asia. 

As  indicated,  30  other  nations  are  also 
Involved  In  the  new  bank.  Many  are 
non-Asian  states  which  by  their  par- 
ticipation offer  proof  of  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  interdependence  of  nations, 
and  the  intertwining  of  the  hopes  and 
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aspirations  of  all  peoples.  In  fact,  the 
non-Asian  nations  other  than  this  coun- 
try will  contribute  a  share  equal  to  that 
pledged  by  the  United  States — that  Is. 
5200  million  or  one- fifth  of  the  total  ini- 
tial capital. 

Asian  nations  will  supply  60  percent  of 
the  total.  Japan's  share  of  $200  million 
Is  the  largest,  and  it  will  place  Japan 
on  a  par  with  the  United  States  in  voting 
power  on  the  bank's  board  of  directors. 
Subscriptions  for  Asian  nations  range 
.'rom  the  high  Japanese  figure  down  to 
$60  000  for  western  Samoa. 

More  significant  than  the  contrlbu- 
Uons  of  capital,  however,  is  the  spirit 
which  prompted  the  Asian  states  to  join 
i:i  this  effort  and  what  may  be  augured 
f  .'•om  it  for  the  future.  Nowhere  is  coop- 
eration more  essential  than  in  Asia; 
nowhere  are  the  problems  of  peace  any 
greater.  Indeed,  it  Is  most  encouraging 
to  see  nations  which  have  otherwise  had 
deep  differences,  such  as  India  and 
PakLstan  and  Cambodia  and  Thailand, 
joining  in  this  constructive  venture.  The 
new  bank  will  gain  a  great  lift  when  the 
hostilities  in  Vietnam,  as  they  must,  come 
to  an  end.  and  southeast  Asia  as  a  whole 
ran  get  on  with  the  business  of  recon- 
.siructlon  and  development. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States 
and  seven  other  nations  have  already 
pledged  $24.1  million  to  construct  the 
largest  Mekong  River  basin  dam  and 
power  project  to  date.  I  refer  to  the 
liigh-prlority  Nam  Ngum  Dam  on  a 
Mekong  tributary  in  Laos. 

President  Johnson  has  exercised  out- 
standing leadership  in  this  Nation  in 
promoting  the  Asian  Bank  and  the 
Mekong  project  and  U.S.  participation 
i:i  these  regional  undertakings.  These 
creative  uses  of  American  resources  In 
ct>operaUon  with  others  for  a  noble  and 
peaceful  purpose  is  the  path  which  the 
P.'-e.sident  would  Invariably  take  by  per- 
.^oiial  and  national  preference.  If  it  were 
P<.ssibie  Unfortunately,  this  path  has 
so  far  proved  elusive  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  re- 
marks upon  signing  the  Asian  Bank  bill, 
the  press  release  on  the  Nam  Ngimi  proj- 
ect, and  the  11  ts  of  countries  subscribing 
and  their  pledged  subscriptions  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congrks- 
s!   VAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  President's  remarks,  the  press  re- 
lease, and  the  list  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 
(Press  release  from  the  office  of  the  White 
Houae  press  secretary.  Mar.  16.  1066] 
Backokotjnd  on  Nam  Ngttm  Project 

The  United  States  and  seven  other  coun- 
tries have  pledged  $34  I  million  to  construct 
the  largest  Mekong  River  project  to  dat»— 
tbe  Nam  Ngum  tributary  project  in  Laos. 
The  VJ&.  pledge  of  half  this  amoiint  is  the 
first  major  commitment  under  President 
Johnson's  program  to  expand  economic  and 
social  development  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  0-S.  contribution  will  be  provided  by 
the  Agency   for  International  Development. 

The  Nam  Ngum  project  Is  the  Mekong 
Conunltt«e'B  highest  priority  undertaking 
and  represents  a  major  accomplishment  in 
InternaUo&al   cooperatloa  in   the  Far  Kaat. 


The  TTnlte<J  Nations  took  the  lead  In  raising 
funds  for  the  projWt,  and  the  World  Bank 
has  agreed  to  administer  the  project.  Thai- 
land and  Laos  have  signed  a  convention  pro- 
viding for  an  exchange  of  electric  power. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Nam  Ngum  project 
will  Include  a  dam  and  power  station  with  an 
Installed  capacity  of  up  to  30,000  kilowatts. 
The  dam  Is  designed  so  that  additional  gen- 
erators— up  to  130.000  kilowatts — can  be  in- 
stalled as  needed.  An  international  trans- 
mission line,  with  a  link  across  the  Mekong 
River,  will  connect  the  power  station  with 
Vientiane,  Laos,  and  northeast  Thailand, 
where  part  of  the  power  will  be  used. 

The  following  amounts  have  been  pledged: 

Japan. $4,  000.  000 

Netherlands 3,  300.  000 

Canada 2,  000.  000 

Thailand 1,  000.  000 

Denmark 600,  000 

Australia 600,000 

New  Zealand. 350.000 

The  Onlted  States  matched  the  total  of 
these  contributions,  as  well  as  an  additional 
(315.000  pledged  by  Japan  on  a  bilateral  basis 
to  Laos,  In  accordance  with  an  earlier  offer 
made  to  the  Mekong  Committee. 

The  total  pledged  far  tbe  project  is 
•34.130.000. 

The  contributions  from  all  the  developed 
countries  were  made  on  a  grant  basis.  The 
Thai  contribution  is  in  kind:  cement — to  be 
repaid  by  electrical  power  after  completion 
of  the  project. 

Remarks  or  the  Pkxsidemt  at  Siomino  or 
THS  Asian  Bank  Bnx  or  1066  in  the  East 
Room 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Secretary  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary Powler,  Mr.  Black,  distinguished  Am- 
bassadors, Members  of  the  Congress,  my 
fellow  Americans: 

Tills  Is  a  moment  In  which  history  and 
hope  meet  and  move  on  from  here  as  part- 
ners. Less  than  1  year  ago,  on  April  7,  1965, 
I  asked  for  the  creation  of  the  Asian  develop- 
ment plan  to  seek  economic  advance  and 
social  Justice  for  all  of  Asia.  I  pledged  the 
full  support  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  that  task. 

Today  we  have  begun  to  redeem  that 
pledge.  The  act  I  sign  this  morning  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  of  America  to 
ratify  the  charter  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Seldom  have  nations  Joined  together 
In  a  collective  venture  that  is  so  endowed 
with  promise.  For  that  reason  this  moment 
Is  a  very  special  one  for  so  many  people. 

P^rst,  for  the  Asian  leaders,  who  conceived 
and  organized  the  bank  and  who  are  so  ably 
represented  here  today  by  the  Ambassadors 
from  their  countries.  For  the  people  of 
those  non-Asian  nations  which  have  signed 
the  charter,  and  whose  Ambassadors  have 
come  this  morning  to  bespeak  again  their 
vision  and  generosity.  Finally,  for  my  great 
friend,  a  true  American,  Eugene  Black,  whose 
energy  and  tact  have  been  as  indispensable 
as  his  experience  and  wisdom.  And  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  who  have  acted  to  in- 
vest in  this  enterprise  not  only  the  re- 
sources but  the  faith  of  190  million  people 
whom  they  represent. 

This  act  is  an  economic  Magna  Carta  for 
the  diverse  lands  of  Asia.  Its  charter  links 
31  countries  in  a  union  against  the  Involun- 
tary economic  servitude  Imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  by  time  and  circumstance,  and 
by  neighbor  and  nature.  There  is  also  a 
deeper  meaning.  This  bUllon-dollar  bank  Is 
a  symbol  that  the  twain  have  met.  not  as 
Klpltng  predicted.  "At  God's  great  Judgment 
seat.*  but  at  the  place  of  a  man's  shared 
needs. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  be  a  mere  ob- 
server at  that  place.    It  Is  not  possible  and 


It  Is  not  right  to  neglect  a  people's  hopes 

because  the  ocean  is  vast,  or  their  culture  Is 
alien,  or  their  language  may  be  strange,  or 
their  race  different,  or  their  skin  another 
color.  Asia  must  no  longer  sit  at  the  3d 
table  of  the  30th  century's  concern. 

The  economic  network  of  this  shrinking 
globe  ts  too  intertwined.  The  political  order 
of  continents  Is  too  Involved  with  one  an- 
other. The  threat  of  conunon  disaster  is 
too  real  for  all  human  beings  to  say  of  AsI.t. 
or  any  other  continent,  "Tours  Is  another 
sphere." 

I  believe  that  those  who  make  that  case 
are  no  less  patriotic  and  no  less  sincere  than 
those  who  believe  that  we  cannot  shorten 
the  length  of  ovir  reach  Into  the  world. 

But  I  believe  equally  as  firmly  that  those 
people  are  wrong.  And  while  I  expect  they 
will  continue  to  make  their  argument  of 
LBOlatloDlsm.  for  we  all  are  determined  to 
preserve  their  right  to  speak  up  In  this  land, 
I  hope  they.  too.  expect  me  to  try  to  keep 
on  making  my  case  for  realism.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  right  of  the  President  of  this 
country  and  the  President  feels  that  is  his 
duty. 

And  what  is  that  case?  It  is  simply  that 
there  is  no  rest  from  the  trials  of  freedom, 
there  Is  no  recalling  what  the  pace  of  change 
has  done  to  the  map  of  this  big  world,  there 
Is  no  reducing  our  responsibilities  while  the 
challenges  of  progress  will  not  permit  us  to 
name  the  site  for  our  duel  or  the  weapons 
that  we  use. 

It  is  that  we  cannot  turn  from  the  place 
of  shared  needs  and  expect  either  peace  or 
progress  to  f  oUow  us. 

So  today  we  have  come  here  to  the  his- 
toric East  Room  of  the  White  House  and 
gathered  at  this  place  to  start  a  Journey  to- 
gether. The  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  the 
first  step  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very  long 
journey. 

We  are  taking  another  today  by  announc- 
ing that  we  have  pledged  a  half  of  the  $24 
million  that  Is  needed  to  construct  the  large 
Mekong  River  project,  the  Nam  Ngum  tribu- 
tary project  in  Laos.  Seven  other  countries, 
Japan,  tbe  NetberlanAa.  Canada.  Thailand. 
Denmark,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are 
joining  us  In  that  effort. 

For  the  United  States  it  is  otir  first  major 
commitment  under  our  promise  to  expand 
economic  and  social  development  in  south- 
east Asia.  The  Nam  Ngum  project  Is  the 
Mekong  coDimittee's  highest  priority  under- 
taking and,  Uke  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
it  represents  a  major  accompllshmeot  In 
Joint  cooperation  In  the  world. 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  wUl  include 
a  dam  and  power  station  with  an  installed 
ci^>acity  up  to  30.000  kilowatts.  Additional 
generators  up  to  130,000  kUowatts  can  be  In- 
stalled as  they  are  needed.  An  International 
transmission  line,  with  a  link  across  the 
Mekong  River.  wiU  connect  the  power  station 
with  the  capital  of  Laos  and  northeast 
ThaUand. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  how  the  fruits 
of  technology  and  the  ingenuity  of  coopera- 
tion can  bring  new  life  to  whole  new  regions 
of  the  world.  More,  yes,  much  more,  awaits 
our  response.  Schools  and  hospitals  can  be 
built.  Rivers  can  be  tamed.  New  crops  and 
new  breeds  of  livestock  can  be  developed. 
There  are  no  bounds  to  the  possibilities.  If 
there  are  no  limits  to  our  dreams 

It  has  been  said  that  no  statue  was  ever 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  man  or  woman 
who  thought  It  was  best  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  So  It  Is  with  the  nations  that  we  rep- 
resent here  today.  We  seek  no  statues  to  our 
memory.  We  seek  only  one  real  monument, 
a  monument  with  peace  and  progress  for  lu 
base  and  Justice  for  its  pinnacle. 

Together,  your  lands  and  mine,  we  will 
build  it. 
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Table  I. — Subscriptions  to  Anan  Development  Bank  capital  stock  {based  on  information 
as  to  pledges  available  through  Feb.  15,  1966) 


Country 

Subscription 
amount 

Percentage 
of  total 
subscrip- 
tions 

Percentage  of 

developed 

countir 

suhncrlptions 

Percentage  of 
regional 
country 

sulwcrlptions 

Rr^onal: 

Algbanlstao . 

Mittton* 

$S.3« 

85.00 

3.00 

8.S2 

16.00 

03.00 

60.00 

200.00 

3a  00 

.« 
20.00 

2.16 
22.  S« 
32.00 
35.00 
12.00 

COO 

aaoo 

.06 

as 

8.5 

.3 

.« 

1.6 

9  3 

6.0 

20.1 

3.0 

0  8 

Australia - -      

12.9 

13. 1 

Cambodia 

.5 

Ceylon 

1.3 

Republic  or  China 

„j„ 

2.6 

India 

14.6 

Iran „    

9.3 

Japan 

t 

8a4 

3a9 

Korea 

< 

4.6 

Laos 

'^*' 

Malaysia 

Nepal 

"^ 

2.0 
.2 
2.3 
3.2 
3.5 
1.2 
.4 
ZO 

3.1 

> 

3 

New  Zealand 

Pakistan 

...^k.                  -.-- 

3.4 

3.5 
4  0 

Philippines „ 

5.4 

Vletnani . 

1.0 

BinKapore 

.6 

ThaUand 

3.1 

Western  Samoa 

■" 

Subtotal 

647.08 

04.8 

46.7 

100.0 

NonrcRlonal: 

Austria 

S.00 

S.00 

25.00 

S.00 

6.00 

34.00 

2a  00 

11.00 

6.00 

5.00 

30.00 

200.00 

.5 

.5 

2.8 

.5 

.5 

3  4 

2.0 

I.l 

.6 

.8 

3.0 

2ai 

.8 

.8 

3.8 

3.8 

.8 

6.2 

3.0 

1.6 

.8 

.8 

4.5 

3a4 

Belgium 

l^nrosrk 

r 

Finland 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

-V- 

Italy 

Netherlands . .. 

Norway . 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

, 

United  States 

"^ 

Subtotal 

36a  00 

38.1 

63.4 

Grand  total 

897.08 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

Note. — Total  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


"NATION  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
WASHINGTON" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia  since 
February  1961.  He  is  a  tireless  worker 
in  this  role  and  we  have  heard  him  ex- 
press his  views  on  programs  to  solve 
problems  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Senator  Byrd  detailed  his  ideas  for 
Washington  recently  in  an  address  to  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

His  recommendations  met  with  praise 
from  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiser 
in  an  editorial  published  on  March  22, 
1966.  I  ask  imanimous  ccmsent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record  for 
others  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Huntington   (W.  Va.)    Advertiser, 

Mar.  22,  1966] 

Washington's  Bio  Problems  Aas  or  Concern 

TO  Nation 

A  vision  of  Washington  as  a  National  Capi- 
tal famed  around  the  world  for  culture  and 
beauty  was  presented  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Federation  of  Citizens  Associations 
the  other  day  by  Senator  Robeht  C.  Btru, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia. 

The  address  went  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  when  a  mob  of  disgruntled  sol- 
diers marched  upon  the  meeting  hall  of 
Congress  In  Philadelphia  and  disrupted  vital 
business  at  a  crucial  stage  in  history. 

Congress  moved  to  Princeton.  NJ..  where 
•t  could  conduct  Its  affairs  without  interrup- 


tion, but  tbe  expterience  remained  with  tbe 
members  and  Influenced  those  who  drafted 
tbe  Constitution. 

The  Founding  Fathers  provided  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Capitol  not  in  some  part  of  an 
existing  city  but  in  an  area  ceded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  under  control  of  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

The  District  of  Columbia  was  thus  set  up 
as  the  seat  of  the  National  Government,  and 
Congress  was  given  authority  to  enact  legis- 
lation for  governing  it. 

Although  in  1871  Congress  created  a  sepa- 
rate government  for  the  District  with  powers 
similar  to  those  in  territories,  this  plan  was 
abolished  in  1878,  and  the  present  system  was 
Instituted. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  strong  agi- 
tation for  self-government  In  the  District 
based  on  the  argument  that  the  people  there 
should  have  the  same  right  of  franchise  as 
other  citizens. 

WhUe  declaring  that  the  city  should  have 
its  representation  in  Congress,  Senator  Btsd 
took  the  position  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
assuming  that  Independent  government 
would  improve  conditions. 

As  the  home  of  the  Federal  Government, 
he  pointed  out,  the  District  "commands  a 
prestigious  position  unequaled  by  any  other 
American  city  or.  in  many  respects,  by  any 
other  city  In  the  world." 

As  a  cosmopolitan  center  richly  endowed 
with  museums  and  memorials  and  as  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  most  powerful  nation 
m  history,  Washington  should  still  be  rep- 
resentative  of    the  country   and   its   people. 

But  its  population  imbalance  of  recent 
years  has  resulted  In  the  development  of 
slum  areas  in  which  Negro  famUies  are 
crowded  Ave  and  six  to  a  room. 

This  condition.  Senator  Btrd  declared, 
presents  a  challenge  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  an  attack  upon  racial  and  popula- 
tion problems  as  a  step  toward  making  the 
Capital  a  model  city. 


Other  Important  needs  discussed  included 
public  works  such  as  freeways  and  the  sub- 
way system  now  under  design  and  Improved 
educational  facilities. 

A  handicap  to  the  development  of  better 
schools,  however,  is  the  persistent  vandalism 
Illustrated  by  the  breaking  of  27.689  window- 
panes  in  1  year  costing  $113,868  for  replace- 
ments. 

The  welfare  program  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  also  set  a  high  standard 
for  the  entire  Nation,  but  this  effort  has  been 
Impeded  by  abuses  such  as  welfare  payments 
to  170  mothers  of  850  illegitimate  clilldren. 

Unjust  attacks  upon  the  police  and  "maud- 
lin mollycoddUng"  of  criminals  have  also 
thwarted  efforts  to  curb  tbe  qiiraling  rate  of 
crime. 

In  1967,  Senator  Byrd  said,  Washingtoil 
stood  12th  among  16  cities  of  comparable 
size  In  crime-index  offenses.  Last  year  It 
was  in  fourth  place  and  has  now  moved  Into 
third  place. 

In  pointing  to  these  grave  problems,  Sena- 
tor Btrd  declared  "Washington  can  never  be- 
come a  model  city  untU  it  first  becomes  a 
safe  city." 

These  are  problems  for  the  consideration 
of  people  throughout  the  country  because 
Washington  is  not  Just  a  place  where  the 
Capitol  Is  located.  It  is  the  Capital  of  our 
Nation. 

Its  vandalism,  its  poverty,  its  abuses,  and 
Its  serious  crimes  are  a  reflection  upon  us  aU. 


BYELORUSSIAN        INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
entirely  appropriate  that  today  His  Ex- 
cellency, Archbishop  Vasili,  of  the  Byel- 
orussian Autocephalic  Orthodox  Church 
in  the  United  States  and  Canttda, 
should  deliver  the  invocation  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  because  it  was  on  this  day, 
March  25,  48  years  ago,  in  the  city  of 
Minsk,  that  the  Byelorussian  people  pro- 
claimed the  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public. But  since  that  time  Russian 
domination  has  been  reimposed  on  that 
province. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  I  have  sub- 
mitted Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6 
and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10, 
calling  for  action  by  the  United  Nations 
to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  It 
should  permit  self-determination  by  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States  and  all  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  His  Excellency 
in  the  Chamber  today,  and  to  listen  to 
his  entreaty  in  behalf  of  his  people  and 
in  behalf  of  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  un- 
avoidably absent.  If  he  were  here,  he 
would  like  to  express  himself  on  the 
subject  of  Byelorussia  and  to  commemo- 
rate the  48th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  Byelorussian  Independence, 
an  independence  which  was  subsequently 
lost.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Javits 

On  March  25.  48  years  ago.  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  proclaimed  their  independence 
from  the  Soviet  Union.     On  that  date  the 
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Byeloruaslui  Democratic  Republic  wm  cre- 
ated. A  racU.  or  council,  consisting  of  Jewa, 
Poles,  and  Russians  as  well  as  Byelorussians 
was  formed.  A  provisional  constitution  pro- 
viding for  free  speech  and  assembly,  liberty 
of  conscience,  autonomy  of  national  mlnoii- 
Uea,  and  equality  of  aU  before  the  law,  was 
passed. 

Just  as  this  new  state,  Anally  free  from 
ceaturlea  of  Russian  domination,  was  begin- 
ning to  exercise  its  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, after  its  Oovernment  bad  already  been 
r<K-o(?T\lzed  by  over  a  dozen  states,  the  troops 
or  Che  Soviet  Union  reoccupled  Byelorussian 
i.crntory  and  reUnposed  t^  yoke  of  slavery. 
AU  the  appeals  for  help  by  the  Byelorussian 
Oovernment  went  unheeded.  The  Byelorus- 
sian people  tried  to  flght  off  the  Russian 
armies,  but  ultimately  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, the  rupierlor  manpower  and  guns  of 
the  Soviet  Army  crushed  the  rebellion. 

The  Byelorussian  people  were  free  for 
only  3  years.  Since  1921.  these  brave  people 
have  been  Incorporated  into  an  administra- 
tive arm  ol  the  Soviet  Government.  What 
U  now  caUed  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  SocUl- 
Lst  Republic  Is  actually  a  new  form  of  sub- 
jugation of  the  Byeloruaalan  nation. 

We  take  this  day  to  honor  the  struggle 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Byelorussian  people. 
We  take  this  day  to  commemorate  with  them 
their  moment  of  freedom  and  independence. 
Our  prayers  and  thoughu  for  their  eventual 
llberauon  are  raised  to  keep  their  hopws 
alive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  took 
a  world  war  and  the  Russian  Revolution 
of  1917  to  remind  us  that  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  are  a  distinct  ethnic  group 
.a  northwestern  Russia  who  struggled 
for  their  freedom  for  centuries,  but  who 
were  almost  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  those  days  much  of  the  world  was 
qoite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
rest.  But  World  War  I  shattered  the 
barriers  between  Europe  and  Russia, 
and  one  of  the  peoples  that  asserted 
their  freedom  and  regained  their  inde- 
pendence were  the  Byelorussians. 

For  centuries  these  sturdy  people  had 
bf'en  held  down  by  the  czarist  regime  of 
Russia;  but  now  that  the  decrepit  Rus- 
sian autocracy  was  no  more,  they  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  on 
March  25.  1918.  and  hoped  that  thence- 
forth tiiey  would  be  allowed  to  live  In 
freedom  in  their  ancient  homeland. 
They  barely  had  time  to  express  their 
Joy  and  celebrate  their  freedom  before 
they  were  shocked  by  the  overwhelming 
attack  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Red  army. 
Soon  the  Bolshevik  forces  swept  over 
Byelorussia,  occupied  it.  and  subse- 
quently Byelorussia  became  one  of  the 
constituent  republica  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  the  Byelorussian  people  have  not 
ceased  their  struggle  for  their  freedom. 
Even  under  the  relentless  and  rigid  rule 
of  the  Communists,  they  carry  on  their 
flght  for  freedom,  confident  that  even- 
tually they  will  attain  their  goal.  In 
their  righteous  cause.  Mr.  President, 
they  have  our  wholehearted  sympathy; 
on  the  48th  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence I  wish  them  forbearance  and 
fortitude,  and  hope  for  their  succes3. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  48tii  anniversary  of  Byelorus- 
sian Independence  I  believe  that  the 
remarkable  courage  and  determination  of 
these  people  should  be  recognized.  The 
Byelonisslans  are  captive  peoples,  cap- 
tives of  the  Soviets.     Prof.  Vincent  W. 


Beach,  of  the  history  department  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  has  written  a 
fascinating  article  dealing  with  the  tech- 
niques of  Communist  exploitation  of 
these  and  similarly  subjected  peoples. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Itniore  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples In  the  captive  nations.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  go  these  hopes  of  dignified 
and  spirited  Individuals  who  have  for 
years  labored  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. As  Professor  Beach's  article  shows, 
they  have  been  forced  to  buckle  under 
overpowering  odds,  against  their  wilL  We 
must  develop  programs  carefully  de- 
signed and  Implemented  to  aid  them  in 
obtaining  their  eventual  liberation. 

I  have  called  many  times  for  a  reafBr- 
matlon  of  our  belief  that  one  day  the 
captive  nations,  including  Byelorussia  as 
the  third  largest  constituent  Soviet  re- 
public in  that  group,  should  be  freed. 

Today,  when  we  are  hearing  more  and 
more  about  increased  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Bloc,  there  Is  an  even  greater  need 
for  a  definitive  and  concise  policy  in  this 
area.  We  should  employ  our  economic 
resources  Including  trade,  toward  this 
end.  Peaceful  means  which  utilize  our 
strongest  resources — the  American  Indi- 
vidual and  his  creative  potential — are 
ready  and  waiting,  if  only  our  Oovern- 
ment will  recognize  them. 

Professor  Beach's  article  sheds  light 
on  the  weaknesses  of  the  Communist  ap- 
proach and  shows  clearly  where  our  re- 
sources could  be  used  most  effectively. 
The  Byelorussian  people,  and  the  people 
of  all  nations  enslaved  by  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  deserve  the  notice  and  the 
support  of  all  free  men. 

I  join  Professor  Beach  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  today  In  calling  for  re- 
newed efforts  toward  their  eventual  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Professor  Beach's  excellent 
article  printed  in  the  Rkcord  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  American  people  and  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  long-ago  procla- 
mation of  Byelorussian  Independence  on 
March  25,  1918. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

TSCHNTQTTXS     OF     CcltMUWiyr     BXPTX>rr ATION : 

A  New  Look 
(By  Dr  Vincent  W.  Beach) 
(EorroBs  NoTK — Some  of  the  material  In 
this  article  was  Included  In  an  address  by 
Professor  Beach  to  the  student  body  of  East 
Missouri  State  College,  which  was  published 
In  the  Queen's  Quarterly.  Presented  below 
Is  an  up-to-date  analysis  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  Communists  to  exploit  captive 
peoples.) 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out 
that  recent  developments  In  Russia,  central 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa.  China,  and 
southeast  Asia  conCLrm  once  again  what  la 
obvious  to  most:  That  the  poUtlcal  domi- 
nation and  economic  control  of  the  human 
and  material  resources  of  the  entire  earth 
stUl  are  the  ultUnate  objectives  of  the  Com- 
munists— a  control  which  would  make  It 
possible  for  Russia  or  China  (or  both)  to 
siphon  In  their  directions  the  cream  of  the 
efforts  of  the  human  race.  Today,  over  1 
biUlon  people,  constituting  one-third  of  the 
world's  total  population,  must  be  counted 
within  the  Commtmist  orbit. 

Russian  Imperialism  (or  Chinese  expan- 
sionism)  is  not  new.     In  fact,  the  Russians 


basically  are  foUowlng  the  pattern  of  war 
and  conquest  set  by  Peter  the  Oreat,  Cath- 
erine the  Great,  and  other  rulers  of  Russia 
during  the  Czarist  era.  But  whUe  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  many  of  the  basic  objectives 
of  Russian  foreign  policy  have  changed 
little  during  the  past  300  years,  the  world 
balance   of   power    has   changed   greatly. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  the 
national  state  system  of  political  organiza- 
tion had  taken  form,  and  by  1648  the  system 
In  existence  today  was  well  defined.  Be- 
cause a  number  of  Independent  nations 
such  as  Prance,  England.  Russia,  Spain. 
Austria,  and  Prussia  developed  Institutious 
which  they  were  willing  to  protect  against 
outside  Intereference,  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary,  It  became  axiomatic  that  the  In- 
terests of  each  demanded  that  no  one  state 
should  become  so  powerful  as  to  have  the 
strength  to  dominate  completely  any  one  of 
the  others. 

Thus,  a  precarious  balance  of  power  came 
Into  existence  which  made  It  Impossible  tor 
conquerors,  or  would-be  conquerors,  of  the 
mold  of  Liouls  XIV,  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
Napoleon  I,  to  make  large  areas  Inhabited  by 
alien  populations  permanently  subservient  to 
them.  If  one  state  seemed  to  threaten  the 
Independence  of  another,  a  coalition  was 
formed  to  put  the  overly-amblUotu  country 
Into  Its  proper  place.  This  uneasy  equilib- 
rium made  world  domination  by  a  single 
power  or  creed  virtually  impossible  unui 
World  War  n. 

Almost  6  years  of  modem  warfare,  how- 
ever, temporarily  left  only  the  United  States 
and  Russia  as  major  military  powers.  The 
material  and  human  looses  of  two  world 
wars  reduced  Engleoid,  Prance,  and  Italy 
(as  well  as  China)  to  second-rate  status  and 
temporarily  destroyed  the  military  potential 
of  Germany  and  Japan.  Thus,  the  shifting 
combinations  which  had  kept  national  and 
dynastic  ambitions  In  check  for  centuries 
were  no  longer  possible  and  out  of  the  debrU 
of  World  War  n  emerged  two  superstates. 
Not  until  recently  has  a  multlpower  situation 
again  developed  with  the  recovery  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  emergence  of  China  and 
India.  However,  decisive  military  power,  In 
the  form  of  nuclear  weapons,  still  belongs  to 
Russia  and  the  United  States. 

The  defeat  of  an ti- Communist  Japan  left 
a  vacuum  In  Asia  which  Rtissla  exploited  by 
turning  over  the  guns  and  equipment  of  the 
disarmed  Japanese  to  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  was 
then  at  war  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Earlier, 
at  Yalta,  Stalin  had  wrung  from  the  Western 
Allies  territorial  concessions  and  special  priv- 
ileges which  enormously  strengthened  the 
Soviet  position  in  the  Far  East.  The  Rus- 
sians now  must  wonder  why  they  went  to  so 
much  trouble  to  create  the  Red  dragon  In 
China  that  Is  now  challenging  them  for  the 
leadership  of  International  communism. 

The  Russians  exploited  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated In  Central  Europe  by  the  defeat  of  antl- 
Communlst  Germany,  and  Eastern  Europe 
easUy  fell  under  the  Russian  heel.  And  the 
decline  of  French  and  British  prestige,  com- 
bined with  national  revolutions  In  the  Middle 
East.  Africa,  and  Asia,  have  created  situations 
which  the  Russians  (and  now  the  Chinese) 
are  exploiting.  Russia  and  China,  utilizing 
one  of  the  most  effectlre  propaganda  Instru- 
ments In  history,  Marxian  socialism,  have 
made  substantial  progress  In  creating  a  sys- 
tem of  Socialist  states  completely  subservient 
to  Communist  Interests. 

Russia  now  dominates  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean area  (as  well  as  others)  and  China  has 
made  a  beginning  In  her  drive  to  assert  her 
leadership  over  the  15  nations  and  800  mil- 
lion people  now  outside  the  Chinese  orbit  In 
Asia.  Tibet  and  certain  border  areas  ol 
India  have  already  fallen,  and  Chinese  In- 
fluence In  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  U  sig- 
nificant. With  16  million  Chlneee  living 
outside  the  homeland.  China's  OommunlstJ 
have    a    readymade    vehicle    for    subversion 
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which  they  are  already  using.  Millions  of 
these  Chinese  are  an tl -Communist  business- 
men, but  some  of  them  can  be  coerced  Into 
giving  support  to  the  Peking  regime. 

In  addition,  there  are  significant  Chinese 
minorities  In  the  ranks  of  the  working 
classes  In  various  states  of  southeast 
Asia  which  have  been  ptwtlcularly  suscepti- 
ble to  propaganda  from  Red  China.  In  the 
background  Is  the  new  Chinese  army  (2.5 
million  men)  which  should  have  operational 
nuclear  weapons  at  Its  disposal  In  the  near 
future. 

The  Slno-Russlan  split  reveals  polycentrlc 
tendencies  within  the  socialist  structure  and 
Indicate  a  degree  of  diversity  within  Inter- 
national communism  which  the  West  may 
exploit.  However,  since  ultimate  military 
power  In  the  Socialist  world  still  Is  In  So- 
viet hands  and  since  we  are  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Russian  than  the  Chi- 
nese method  of  exploitation  of  captive  peo- 
ples. It  Is  with  the  Russian  brand  of  Marx- 
ism that  we  are  primarily  concerned  In  this 
article.  Khrushchev,  at  the  22d  Congrese 
of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  In  October 
1961.  put  It  this  way:  "The  building  of  com- 
munism In  our  country  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  building  of  Communist  society  in  the 
whole  Socialist  commonwealth.  The  suc- 
cessful development  of  a  world  system  of 
socialism  opens  up  a  prospect  of  the  more  or 
less  simultaneous  transition  of  the  Socialist 
countries  to  communism."  Thus,  he  made  it 
clear  that  coexistence  with  the  capitalist 
states  Is  a  tempvorary  phase  of  the  Commu- 
nist drive  for  control  of  the  earth. 

A  victory  by  Russia  or  China  over  the 
United  States  could  mean  centuries  of  Com- 
munist domination.  Nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century science  has  produced  the  In- 
struments through  which  the  "winner"  of  an 
all-out  conflict  between  the  two  power  blocs 
could  enslave  the  loser.  Thus,  a  Russian 
or  Chinese  victory  would  result  In  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Moscow-  or  Peking-centered  world 
in  which  the  earth's  resources  would  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  new  "superior"  race  (or 
races). 

And  once  the  Industrial  potential  of  the 
defeated  was  destroyed  there  would  be  little 
hop)e  of  a  comeback  until  Institutional  de- 
cay brought  a  palace  revolution  or  a  civil 
war  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  shake  the  vic- 
tor's grasp.  Modem  technology  has  pro- 
vided the  weapons  which  place  the  domlna- 
Uon  of  the  earth  by  one  power  within  the 
realm  of  possibility ,  and  It  Is  only  the  nu- 
clear capacity  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
prevents  Immediate  conquest  by  Russia  of 
those  areas  of  the  world  now  outside  the 
Russian  sphere.  De  Gaulle  sabotages  NATO 
and  Nasser  tells  us  "to  drink  from  the  sea." 
Sukarno  Is  difficult  and  Castro  Is  Impossible. 
Not  one  of  these  men,  however,  would  be 
the  leader  of  an  Independent  state  today 
were  It  not  for  the  American  nuclear  um- 
brella which,  at  this  moment,  Is  the  only 
force  left  which  the  Russians  (and  Chinese) 
really  fear. 

As  has  been  the  case  since  World  War  II, 
the  fate  of  the  world  In  our  time  hinges  on 
our  ability  to  convince  the  Russians  (and 
the  Chinese)  that  wild  bids  for  world  hege- 
mony would  result  In  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  communism.  Real  disarmament  can- 
not come  untU  such  changes  occur  In  the 
fundamental  character  of  Communist  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  Instltutlotw  as  to 
make  Russia  and  China  no  longer  threats  to 
the  Independence  of  free  nations. 

Russia  Is  using  her  p>oeltlon  as  a  great 
power  to  further  an  imperialistic  program 
which  makes  the  19th-century  capitalist  "ex- 
ploiters" so  bitterly  assaUed  by  Marx  look  like 
rank  amateurs.  The  Chinese  are  In  an  early 
»ta«e  of  the  Communist  exploitation  cycle, 
but  the  Russian  record  In  the  Sovletlzed  areas 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  wherever  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  their  true  colors, 
^  clear;  Red  China's  attack  on  India  and 
her  subversive  activities  not  only  in  Asia  but 


In  faraway  Africa  and  Eastern  Europe  Indi- 
cate that  she  will  use  the  Russian  methods 
not  only  to  undermine  Western -oriented  gov- 
ernments but  those  leaning  toward  Moscow 
as  well.  An  examination  of  the  Russian  rec- 
ord of  exploitation  not  only  gives  us  some 
idea  of  how  Communists  deal  with  the  West 
but  how  they  treat  one  another, 
n 
One  of  the  earliest  tricks  used  by  the  So- 
viets was  brought  into  play  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  World  War  U  and  during  the 
months  directly  after  the  end  of  hostUltles. 
"War  booty"  became  the  excuse  for  strip- 
ping Eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Manchuria,  and  North  Korea  of 
machinery,  rolling  stock  (despite  the  dif- 
ference In  railway  gages),  and  about  any- 
thing else  that  It  was  profitable  to  move. 
In  Rumania,  armistice  terms  gave  the  Rus- 
sians the  right  to  requisition  transportation 
equipment  such  as  locomotives,  tugs,  trucks, 
barges,  and  freighters  and  much  of  this 
eventually  was  kept  by  the  Soviets  as  "war 
booty."  In  August  1964,  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  estimated  that 
Russian  operations  In  Rumania  since  the 
armistice  had  cost  that  country  (2  billion; 
by  1966.  the  wealth  taken  from  Rumania  by 
the  SovleU  totaled  $3  billion. 

In  Manchuria,  Russian  engineers  followed 
the  army  and  dismantled  and  shipped  to 
Siberia,  by  land  and  sea,  rolling  stock,  ma- 
chine tools,  generators  and  the  like  which 
should  have  been  left  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
hausted Chinese.  Japanese-built  Iron  and 
steel  plants,  as  well  as  lead  and  zinc  factories, 
were  pulled  down  and  sent  to  Russia. 

In  1946.  a  U.S.  SUte  Department  bulletm 
recorded  that  an  American  reparations  com- 
mission estimated  direct  damage  to  the 
Manchurlan  economy  at  $858  million;  over 
92  billion  would  be  required  to  replace  what 
had  been  taken.  The  Russians  (Izvestla. 
Jan.  29,  1947)  set  the  value  of  the  loot 
at  $97  million  and  Justified  their  conduct 
by  labeling  the  grab  as  legitimate  "war 
booty."  Soviet  operations  In  Korea  followed 
much  the  same  pattern  with  about  30  per- 
cent of  North  Korea's  Industrial  plant  find- 
ing Its  way  northward  to  Siberia. 

Eastern  Germany,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  given  a  thorough  shakedovirn.  The  Rus- 
sians dismantled  and  removed  equipment 
from  1,000  seized  plants  and  transferred  to 
their  ownership  220  of  the  zone's  largest  to 
produce  reparations.  In  1957.  one  authority 
estimated  that  "the  material  wealth  removed 
from  East  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union 
•  •  •  was  In  excess  of  916  billion  at  the 
time  It  was  taken  away."  Others  have  esti- 
mated that  properties  and  goods  worth  $26 
billion  have  been  removed.  The  ruthless  ex- 
ploitation of  this  area  resulted  In  the  June 
1953  uprUlng  In  Berlin. 

The  "war  booty"  gimmick  worked  rather 
well  for  a  short  time,  but  another  angle, 
reparations  of  the  more  conventional  type, 
soon  was  being  explored.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  the  armistice  agreement  signed 
between  the  major  Allied  Powers  and  Hun- 
gary on  June  30,  1045,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  Hungarians  pay  a  reparations  bill  of  9300 
million  with  9200  million  of  the  total  slated 
for  Russia.  Reparations  were  to  be  paid  In 
goods,  but  their  value  was  to  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  1938  world-price  level 
rather  than  the  Inflated  one  of  the  postwar 
period.  This  decision.  In  fact,  more  than 
doubled  Hungarian  reparations  to  Russia  and 
gave  the  Soviets  an  opportunity  to  put  on  a 
generous  front  when  they  later  agreed,  at 
Hungarian  request,  to  a  lowering  of  the 
amount  originally  demanded.  The  Russlanis, 
of  course,  held  the  whip  hand;  they  were 
In  a  position  to  define  quality  as  well  as  set 
the  prices  paid  for  goods  transferred  and 
applied  to  the  reparations  account. 

Another  facet  of  the  reparations  question 
concerned  the  disposal  of  German  and 
Italian  assets  In  the  former  German  satellite 


states.  In  a  weak  moment  the  Allies  con- 
ceded to  the  Russians  the  right  to  obtain 
reparations  through  the  exploitation  of 
German  assets  in  Rtunanla,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Finland. 

Italian  assets  In  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary  also  were  turned  over  to  the  U.S.8.R. 
but,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Allies,  the  Soviets 
unilaterally  assumed  authority  to  interpret 
and  define  what  constituted  former  enemy 
assets;  not  only  German  and  Italian  prop- 
erties as  such  but  some  of  the  holdings  of 
the  Allies  which  had  fallen  under  German 
and  Italian  control  during  the  wtir  fell  into 
Russian  hands.  The  V^SJR  made  Its  defi- 
nition of  Allied  propeiry  even  more  flexible 
by  demanding  the  obtaining  payment  of 
certain  sums  which  firms  and  Individuals 
supposedly  owed  the  Third  Reich.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  concession  by  the  Western  Al- 
lies is  Indicated  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  Soviet  Union  held  onto  this  right  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  which  culminated  In 
the  Austrian  peace  treaty. 

Even  more  significantly,  the  exploitation 
of  former  enemy  properties  provided  an  open- 
ing wedge  for  Russian  Introduction  of  one  of 
the  cleverest  operations  ever  utilized  by  any 
conqueror — the  Joint  or  mixed  company. 
The  afsets  obtained  through  seizure  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  properties  were  used  as  So- 
viet contribution  to  newly  organized  Russo- 
Rumantan,  Russo-Hungarlan,  and  Russo- 
Bulgarlan  Joint  companies,  supposedly  fi- 
nanced and  operated  by  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lite states  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  Soviet  share, 
In  the  countries  where  she  was  conceded  for- 
mer enemy  properties,  almost  Invariably  was 
paid  by  the  device  of  surrendering  her  claims 
to  German  and  Italian  assets  In  the  industry 
concerned. 

For  a  decade,  the  Joint  company  was  one 
of  the  most  Important  tools  used  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  exploit  captive  peoples,  and  It 
deserves  more  attention.  Russia  and  Hun- 
gary, for  example,  were  supposed  to  be  equal 
partners  In  the  management  of  Russo-Hun- 
garlan mixed  companies,  but  although  the 
chairman  of  any  one  company  was  a  Hun- 
garian, the  Russian  general  manager  nor- 
mally ran  the  enterprise.  The  Joint  com- 
panies operated  rent  free,  paid  no  taxes,  and 
were  recipients  of  other  special  privileges 
such  as  priorities  for  labor  and  raw  materials 
and  exemption  from  exchange  regulations. 
Obviously,  the  mixed  companies  were  In 
position  to  drive  strictly  Huni?arian,  Bul- 
garian and  Rumanian  competitors  out  of 
business,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
profits  which  accrued  to  Russia  from  these 
operations  really  amounted  to  a  subsidy  from 
the  satellite  state  in  which  the  company 
operated.  The- Joint  company  was  a  diaboli- 
cally clever  method  of  transferring  to  RuFSla. 
w^th  a  minimum  of  confusion,  the  fruits  of 
the  labor  of  the  helpless  masses  in  the  So- 
viet-dominated areas. 

Substantial  segments  of  the  Hungarian  oil, 
chemical,  transportation,  and  mining  (40 
percent  of  Hungarian  bauxite  production  was 
controlled  by  a  Joint  company)  industries 
fell  under  Soviet  control,  and  Rumanian 
banking,  oil,  timber,  shipping,  chemical, 
metallurgical,  and  mining  Industries  were 
penetrated  by  the  Russians  through  the  use 
of  the  Joint-company  device.  Tlie  mixed 
companies  accounted  for  half  of  Rumanian 
production  (outside  the  field  of  agriculture) 
and  Included  397  commercial  and  Industrial 
enterprises,  33  oil  and  mining  firms,  and 
97  banks  and  Insurance  companies.  The 
Joint  companies  not  only  provided  the  So- 
viets with  a  source  of  revenue  but  finished 
a  tool  which  was  used  to  harness  the  satellite 
economies  to  the  Russian. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  major 
bones  of  contention  between  Rtissla  and 
Yugoslavia  before  the  1948  break  concerned 
Soviet-Yugoslav  Joint  companies.  On  Octo- 
ber 7,  1949.  Dr.  Jose  Vllfan,  Yugoslav  dele- 
gate   to   the   United   Nations,    charged    that 
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RuBsia  rigged  the  traiuportation  charges  of 
the  jolDt  Yugoelav -Soviet  steamahlp  com- 
panf.  causing  a  l06S  of  tl9  million  to  Tu- 
goalavla  In  1948.  On  M&rch  31,  1949,  Borba. 
the  official  Conxmunlst  Party  newspaper  In 
Yugoslavia,  described  how  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  had  forced  the  Yugoslavs  to  sell  raw 
materlaU  to  the  US.SJt.  below  world  mar- 
ket prices  and  had  forced  Yugoslav  students 
In  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  their  way  In 
dollars. 

Throughout  the  entire  area  where  the 
satelllsatlon  process  has  been  carried  out.  the 
Joint  or  mixed  company  became  the  stand- 
ard tool  of  exploitation.  In  Eastern  Oer- 
many,  Albania,  Slnklang,  and  Manchuria,  as 
well  as  In  Rumania.  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria, 
It  was  used  to  advantage  It  gave  the  Rus- 
sians a  toehold  which  made  unnecessary  re- 
liance upon  crude  and  shopworn  devices 
such  as  war  booty  But  in  the  mid-1950's  the 
USSR,  started  disposing  of  its  share  In  the 
joint  companies,  relinquishing  control,  for 
a  price,  to  the  governments  of  the  states  in 
which  they  were  operating.  This  phase  of 
Soviet  exploitation  gradually  came  to  an  end. 
There  was  a  point  beyond  which  even  com- 
p.irent  native  stooges  could  not  go  In  milk- 
ing :helr  peoples  in  the  Russian  Into'est. 

BuigarLa  and  Poland  furnish  outstanding 
examples  of  how  brotherhood  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  actually  works.  The  largest  new  plants 
in  Bulgaria  are  the  Stalin  chemical  works 
and  the  Marx  soda  and  Lenin  metallurgical 
plants  Most  of  their  production  Is  chan- 
neled to  Russia  and  other  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  with  scant  regard  for  Bulgaria's 
needs.  Bulgaria's  primary  role  in  Russia's 
colonial  empire  is  to  produce  agricultural 
products,  but  the  n.8.S.R  has  placed  undue 
emphasis  on  heavy  Industry  (Bulgaria  has 
little  hard  coal  tmd  iron)  and  given  too  little 
attention  to  the  country's  traditional  small- 
scale  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  Russians  have  profited  greatly  from 
their  commercial  relationship  with  Poland. 
In  1946.  the  Soviets  paid  only  06.000  zlotys  a 
ton  for  sugar  that  the  Poles  sold  to  other 
nations  for  148.000  zlotys  per  ton.  The  lucky 
Russians  paid  their  satellite  only  $10.70  a 
ton  for  cement  that  normally  brought  $14. 
Coal.  Poland's  most  lmp>ortant  export,  sold 
for  only  $14  a  ton  In  Russia,  but  the  price 
vtxa  113  to  $19  for  the  same  quantity  else- 
wriere  .\nd  available  evidence  indicates  that 
R'i.<uiian  manipulation  of  Oerman  repara- 
tioiis  payments  resulted  In  a  one  and  one- 
half  billion  dollar  loas  to  Poland.  All  told. 
It  appears  that  the  US5.R.  cheated  the  Poles 
out  of  over  $a  billion  between  194S  and  19M. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  standard  of 
living  has  risen  more  slowly  (since  World 
War  11)  In  the  dependent  states  than  In 
Russia.  Interestingly  enov^h.  the  some  $35 
million  squeezed  from  the  satellite  states  by 
the  RiiMians  Just  about  equals  the  $34.0  bil- 
lions the  Dnlted  States  pumped  Into  Western 
Europe  during  the  same  p>erlod  (194&-56). 

Soviet  operations  have  not  been  limited  to 
Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Poland. 
.Mthough  It  la  done  In  more  subtile  fashion, 
Russian  experts  manage  the  Csechoelovaklan 
economy  and  have  saddled  It  with  an  exag- 
gerated concentration  on  heavy  Industry  and 
agriculture.  Russian  experts  supervise  the 
manufacture  of  products  destined  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  emphasis  upon  heavy 
Industry  makes  It  easier  for  the  Russians  to 
cut  down  the  quantities  of  goods  available 
for  Csech  consumption  and  Increase  the  flow 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  prices  set  by  the 
Russians. 

Not  only  did  the  Russians  dominate  and 
milk  the  captive  economies  with  joint  com- 
panies, but  the  exploited  peoples  are  forced 
to  endure  the  ministrations  of  a  horde  of 
Soviet  officials  Intent  on  remaking  In  the 
Russian  image  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions  of  the  satellite  states. 
Indeed,  a  Bulgarian  decree  of  November  7, 
1950.  permitted  the  Soviet  cltleens   to  hold 


controlling  p>08itlons  In  the  Bulgarian  regime, 
thus  legalizing  the  presence  of  Russian  ad- 
ministrators who.  of  course,  were  paid  by 
the  Bulgarian  Oovemment.  For  years,  high 
party  oOclals,  generals,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians, experts  In  every  field.  Infested  the 
satellites  like  locusts,  living  on  a  scale  to 
which  they  were  not  accustomed  In  their 
homeland. 

Before  the  break  with  Russia,  Yugoslavia 
counted  among  her  minor  Irritations  the 
fact  that  Soviet  officials,  paid  by  the  Yugo- 
slavs, were  drawing  salaries  higher  than 
those  of  her  own  citizens  In  comp>arable 
positions.  Reports  are  persistent  that  Rus- 
sian political,  economic,  and  military  experts 
are  living  off  the  fat  of  the  land  In  the  Soviet 
dominated  areas.  Inevitably  faring  much 
better  than  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
be  helping  and  who  are  footing  the  bill. 

Russia  had  not  only  the  forced  labor 
of  her  own  political  prisoners  to  help  build 
her  economy,  but  for  years  after  World  War 
n  she  ruthlessly  exploited  the  labor  o( 
Japanese  and  Oerman  prisoners  of  war.  In 
1946  Russian  troops  occupied  Manchuria  to 
disarm  the  Japanese  and.  supposedly,  to  re- 
store the  area  to  the  control  of  China's  Cen- 
tral Oovemment.  The  Russians  took  over 
1  million  Japanese  prisoners  who  were  put  to 
work  on  projects  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Pravda  facetiously  made  a  point  of  recalling 
shattered  Japanese  and  Oerman  dreams  as 
follows:  "Nazi  and  Japanese  ambitions  of 
meeting  In  central  Asia  are  being  fulfilled  as 
Oerman  and  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  work 
on  railway  and  highway  construction  In 
Siberia  " 

It  was  announced  that  800.000  Japanese 
prisoners  were  working  on  the  new  Siberian 
railway  and  on  highways  under  con- 
struction north  and  south  of  the  railroad.  It 
later  came  to  light  that  50.000  former 
Japanese  soldiers  were  mining  gold  at 
Bodaibo  and  that  some  3.000  Japanese  officers 
were  working  In  variotis  Industrial  plants  In 
Leningrad. 

Thus.  It  Is  not  strange  that  the  Russians 
were  slowing  In  repatriating  Japanese  and 
Oerman  war  prisoners.  Some  years  ago  the 
Japanese  announced  that  108.000  of  their 
soldiers  still  wer^  missing  and  presumed  to 
be  in  Russia,  while  the  then  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenaur  Insisted  that  over  110.000 
Oermans  still  were  held  by  the  Soviets.  The 
Russians  have  repeatedly  declcu'ed.  bow- 
ever,  that  all  Oerman  and  Japanese  prison- 
ers of  war  have  been  repatriated,  except  for  a 
number  of  convicted  war  criminals.  Most 
of  the  missing  are  dead,  of  course.  But  in 
all  probability,  Oerman  and  Japanese 
soldiers  will  trickle  back  to  their  homelands 
for  years  to  oome,  living  monuments  to 
Russia's  failure  to  keep  the  repatriation 
agreements  signed  a/ter  the  war, 
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Other  facets  of  Russian  Imperialism  axe 
worthy  of  mention.  Maintenance  of  Red 
army  troops  has  been  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion for  captive  peoples.  Russian  printing 
presses.  p>artlcularly  during  the  months  Im- 
mediately following  the  end  of  hostilities, 
turned  out  worthless  paper  money  with 
which  Soviet  soldiers  were  paid  and  which 
the  occupied  states  were  asked  to  redeem, 
thus  providing  a  readymade  tool  for  stripping 
conquered  areas  of  consumer  goods  and,  of 
course,  setting  the  stage  for  a  nmaway 
Inflation. 

In  North  Korea,  for  example,  the  Russians 
Immediately  printed  paper  money,  and  when 
the  Inevitable  inflation  followed,  Russian 
officers,  as  well  as  active  Communists,  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  when  stabilization  measures, 
of  which  they  had  prior  knowledge,  were 
Inaugurated. 

The  Soviets,  as  senior  partner  In  the  ne- 
gotiation of  trade  agreements  with  their 
puppeu.  set  the  exchange  rate  of  the  ruble 
to  their  advantage  as  well  as  grade  the  goods 


and  determine  the  prices  which  will  be  paid. 
Since  the  Eastern  European  states  import 
over  half  of  their  basic  raw  materials  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  allocation  of  these  products 
has  become  a  powerful  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  True.  Russia  and  the  satel- 
lite nations  have  signed  conventional  trade 
agreements,  theoretically  as  equals,  but  sig- 
nificantly enough  the  published  portions  of 
these  agreements  do  not  Indicate  prices  paid 
or  give  other  details  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  exchange.  The  Council  of  Economic  Mu- 
tual Assistance,  sponsored  by  Russia,  operates 
to  perpetuate  Soviet  leadership,  but  since  the 
Russian  break  with  China,  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean satellite  states  have  been  a  bit  more 
independent.  Determined  U.S.  resistance  to 
Soviet  Imp>erlall8m  and  the  emergence  of  Red 
China  as  a  major  power  have  made  the  Rus- 
sians a  little  more  reasonable  in  their  de- 
mands on  their  stooges  in  Extern  Europe. 

While  never  bothering  to  give  statistics. 
the  Russians  boast  that  they  pay  the  highest 
prices  and  sell  at  the  lowest.  In  order  to  cut 
satellite  trade  with  the  West  and  tie  the 
Central  and  East  Europ>ean  people  more  se- 
curely to  his  apron  strings,  the  U.S.SJI.  buys 
satellite  surpluses  and.  If  she  cannot  use 
them,  markets  them  elsewhere,  sometimes  at 
a  profit.  Russia  has  made  herself  the  broker 
for  the  entire  region  and  has  a  stranglehold 
on  the  satellite  economies  which  makes  effec- 
tive resistance  to  Soviet  exploitation  difficult. 

In  those  areas  of  the  Par  East  where  the 
Russians  have  had  the  opportunity  to  throw 
their  weight  around,  the  pattern  has  been 
the  same.  For  years  rej>orts  filtered  through 
the  bamboo  curtain  that  tralnloads  of  food 
products  were  moving  from  China  to  Russia 
and  that  almost  continuous  famine  condi- 
tions in  some  areas  of  China  during  the  late 
lOSO's  were  as  much  the  result  of  Russian 
demands  for  Chinese  food  products  as  they 
were  the  result  of  climatic  and  other  factors. 
The  Chinese,  desperately  in  need  of  machine 
tools,  electronic  equipment,  guns,  jetplanes. 
and  oil  paid  high  prices  to  the  Russians  for 
the  limited  quantities  of  these  war  essentials 
which  the  Soviets  chose  to  make  available  to 
them. 

The  Soviets  shipped  to  China  such  items 
as  blast  furnaces,  flax  mills,  and  hydroelec- 
tric plants.  PV)r  a  time  Russian  help  was  of 
such  magnitude  that  It  threatened  to  reduce 
China  to  a  state  of  vassalage  and  promote  a 
Russificatlon  of  China's  Institutions  unique 
in  the  long  history  of  that  country.  Spare 
parts  to  keep  Russian-furnished  machinery 
In  operation  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Soviets,  and  for  several  years  the  Chinese 
p>ald  the  salaries  of  an  army  of  over  60,000 
Russian  technicians  who  gave  'Xlttle  Broth- 
er" advice  in  practically  every  area  of  poli- 
tical, economic,  and  social  life.  However,  in 
the  early  1980's,  Ideological  differences  and 
resurgent  Chinese  nationalism  resulted  In 
the  departure  of  the  Soviet  technicians.  The 
Chinese  recently  announced  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  given  them  no  help  in  the  nu- 
clear-energy field  since  1960,  and  they  seem 
to  give  themselves  chief  credit  for  the  tech- 
nological advances  that  made  It  possible  for 
China  to  explode  her  first  nuclear  device  In 
1064,  her  second  in   1066. 

In  Manchuria,  between  1045  and  1064,  the 
Russians  did  a  thorough  job.  They  harnessed 
the  Manchurian  economy  to  their  own  with 
ruch  Manchurian  raw  materials  as  grain, 
hides,  and  wool  going  into  Siberia  while  the 
V.SSJR.  furnished  such  Items  as  cigarettes, 
shoes,  and  breeding  stock  to  the  Chinese. 
Manchurian  Industrial  plants  complemented 
the  Russian  economy,  and  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  (as  well  as  Port  Arthur  and 
Darlen)  were  under  Russian  control.  The 
USB  R.  also  participated  In  the  exploitation 
of  Manchuria's  coal  and  iron.  However,  in 
1054  the  Russians  gave  up  their  Interest  in 
the  Manchurian  joint  stock  companies,  and 
in  1956  they  withdrew  their  troops  from  Port 
Arthur.      After    ruthlessly   exploiting   Man- 
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churlan  resotirces  for  almost  a  decade,  the 
Russians,  no  doxibt  under  pressure  from  Pek- 
ing, tacitly  acknowledged  Chinese  control  of 
the  region.  The  ferocity  and  bitterness 
which  have  characterized  recent  verbal  ex- 
changes between  leaders  of  the  ConununUt 
behenaoths  Indicate  that  the  Chinese  deeply 
resent  the  way  they  were  treated  by  the 
Russians. 

Russian  operations  In  Sinkiang  followed 
the  Eastern  European  and  Manchurian  pat- 
terns. It  Is  reported  that  agreements  signed 
between  China  and  Russia  on  March  37,  1950, 
provided  for  Joint  companies  and  that  half 
the  petroleum  and  minerals  extracted  in 
Sinkiang  went  td  the  USJSJl.  In  Slnklang's 
northern  and  western  area*  the  Russians 
busily  exploited  oil,  coal,  gold,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  tungsten,  and  Iron  reserves  and  these 
regions,  while  nominally  autonomous  Chi- 
nese Provinces,  were  tempwrarily  under  So- 
viet  control. 

In  1055.  however,  the  Russians  agreed  to 
transfer  to  China  their  interest  in  Sinkiang 
Joint  mining  companies,  and  the  Chinese  are 
presently  building  a  railroad  that  will  make 
their  control  oyer  this  area  more  effective. 
The  Russians  found  It  more  difficult  to  ex- 
ploit an  ally  with  a  population  of  over  600 
millions.  Until  very  recently.  Red  China 
was  one  of  the  most  dependent  (as  well  as 
the  most  belligerent)  of  the  Soviet  satellites. 
It  Is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
bellicose  Mao  Tse-tung  demands  the  return 
(from  Russia)  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
(Viadlovostok  Is  built  on  former  Chinese  ter- 
ritory. ) 

Whatever  the  present  situation.  China 
desperately  needs  Russian  aid  and  the  help 
of  her  satellites  in  order  to  continue  the 
industrialization  upon  which  the  ultimate 
existence  of  the  regime  depends.  For  a  time 
It  appeared  that  the  departure  of  either 
Khrushchev  or  Mao  Tse-tung  from  positions 
of  leadership  in  their  resp>ectlve  countries 
might  very  well  result  In  Russia  and  China 
patching  up  their  differences.  But  the  fall 
of  Khrushchev  seems  to  have  changed  noth- 
ing. The  split  between  the  Communist 
giants  is  no  sham  affair,  and  It  seems  likely 
that  tensions  will  increase  as  China  becomes 
stronger.  The  Vietnam  crisis  has  resulted  in 
an  attempt  by  the  two  major  Communist 
states  to  present  a  united  front,  but  the 
EusBlan  Koeygln's  recent  visit  to  North  Viet- 
nam must  be  interpreted  as  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  Chinese  pretensions  to  leadership 
In  that  area. 

Thus  has  the  human  and  natural  resources 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Communist  China 
been  used  In  the  Russian  Interest.  Collec- 
Uvlzatlon  and  industrialization  programs 
which  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  promoting  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  part  of  Uie  long-range  plan  to 
make  this  region  an  integral  part  of  the 
Soviet  political  and  economic  structure.  The 
various  economic  programs  of  the  satellite 
•tetes  are  cut  to  mesh  with  Russian  needs 
and  desires.  When  native  politicians  dare 
to  protest  above  <»  weak  whisper,  or  other- 
wise fail  to  play  the  Soviet  game,  they  soon 
Bnd  themselves  In  serious  trouble.  Laszlo 
Rajk  In  Hungary.  Tralcho  Rostov  and  Georgl 
pimltrov  In  Bulgaria.  Rudolf  Slansky  and 
Vladimir  dementis  In  Czechoslovakia.  Ana 
P^uker  In  Rumania,  after  lifetimes  of  stoog- 
ing for  their  greedy  Soviet  masters,  are  dead 
or  headed  for  oblivion  because,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  their  destruction  served  Rus- 
sian interests.  (The  Czech  Communist 
^rty,  over  a  decade  after  the  execution  of 
Blansky  and  ClementU.  rehabilitated  them.) 
rv 
Russia  not  only  has  her  way  In  those  areas 
under  her  direct  control,  but  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  she  has  been  able  to  exploit  the  brain- 
power and  other  resources  of  the  free  nations 
A  number  of  gifted  Western  scientists  have 
been  taken  In  by  the  Soviets,  making  it  poa- 
«ble  for  Russia  to  profit  from  advances  In 


Western  technology  while  concealing  her  own 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Dupes  of  the 
CommunlsU  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where contribute  to  Communist  party  cof- 
fers. French  and  Italian  Communist  party 
members  and  sympathizers  have  been  par- 
tially successful  In  Inflltrating  the  political, 
economic,  aoid  social  Institutions  of  their 
respective  countries.  In  Prance,  Communist 
deputies  In  the  National  Assembly  keep  only 
a  fraction  of  their  annual  salary,  turning  over 
the  remainder  to  the  Banque  commerdale 
pour  Europe  du  nord,  a  Parts  banking  outfit 
which  stooges  for  the  Russians. 

The  Russians  have  made  many  friends  In 
India  where  they  have  Ep>ent  over  $300  million 
in  the  construction  of  "easily  Identifiable, 
strategically  necessary,  and  much  publicized" 
plants  and  Industries.  Nehru,  however, 
turned  to  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
arms  when  Communist  China  occupied  a 
strip  of  Indian  territory  in  1963.  Indeed,  the 
Russians  are  on  the  prowl  everywhere.  They 
use  the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  as  a  sound- 
ing board  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  Western 
pwwers  In  Africa  and  elsewhere.  The  Soviets 
woo  African  students  as  well  as  others  in 
ETnglish.  French  (and  Russian),  universities, 
hoping  to  send  them  back  to  their  homelands 
as  dedicated  Conununists. 

In  southeast  Asia  the  Reds  are  making  a 
determined  bid  to  bring  the  rubber,  tin,  rice, 
copra,  manganese,  and  other  resources  of 
that  region  under  their  control;  their  efforts 
have  not  been  without  success.  Here  the 
Chinese  Communists  can  operate  more  ef- 
fectively than  the  Russian,  since  small  but 
dedicated  Chinese  minorities  in  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  look  to  Peking 
and  constitute  a  potential  fifth  column.  Un- 
doubtedly. Chinese  and  probably  Russian  aid 
to  the  Vietcong  (channeled  through  North 
Vietnam)  helps  keep  the  United  States 
bogged  down  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  Russians  are  ex- 
ploiting Arab  nationalism  and  poverty  in 
their  effort  to  gain  control  of  that  strategic 
and  oil-rich  area.  Russian  imperialism  still 
looks  less  dangerous  to  the  Arabs  than  a 
dying  Western  colonialism.  The  Soviets,  still 
hoping  for  warm-water  p>orts,  control  of 
Middle-Eastern  oil.  and  domination  of  the 
land  bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia,  have 
made  particularly  large  loans  to  Egypt  and 
Afghanistan. 

Neither  in  the  U.N.  nor  at  other  Interna- 
tional gatherings  have  the  Russians  given 
any  Indication  whatever  that  they  visualize 
any  let-up  in  the  pattern  of  exploitation  and 
subversion  that  has  been  described. 

FYom  time  to  time  coexistence  Is  the  theme 
song  of  the  Soviets,  since  present  military 
realities  pose  a  threat  of  nuclear  destruction 
for  which  they  have  no  taste.  To  assume 
that  occasional  smiles  means  that  the  So- 
viets are  giving  up  their  ultimate  objective, 
domination  of  the  earth,  would  l>e  naive  in- 
deed. The  gang  In  control  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
applies  good  Leninist  strategy,  a  pattern 
which  Lenin  explained  in  the  follow  wcM-ds: 
"Sometimes  we  might  have  to  zig-zag,  re- 
tracing our  steF>s,  sometimes  giving  up  the 
course  once  selected  and  trying  various 
others."  The  Russians  alternate  the  smile 
and  the  frown,  but  their  long-range  view  of 
historical  process  was  described  by  the  same 
Lenin  in  these  words:  "We  are  living  not 
merely  In  a  state  but  la  a  system  of  states 
and  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union  side 
by  side  with  imperialist  states  for  a  long 
time  is  unthinkable.  One  or  the  other  must 
triumph  in  the  end." 

The  recently  signed  agreement  which  pro- 
hibits all  except  underground  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  must  be  taken  seriously.  No 
avenue  which  might  lead  to  a  lessening  of  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  can  remain  unex- 
plored. However,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
the  probability  that  as  soon  as  the  Russians 
have  completed  preparations  for  new  tests. 
It  is  quit*  Ukely  that  they  wlU  find  an  excuse 


for    repudiating    the    ban.      (China    la    not 
bound.) 

There  is  no  significant  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  Lenin's  successors  have  changed 
the  Leninist  script.  To  the  22d  congress  of 
the  Communist  Party,  recently  dep>06ed 
Nlkita  Khruschev  declared:  "As  long  as  the 
imperialist  aggressors  exist  we  must  be  on 
guard,  keep  our  powder  dry,  perfect  the  de- 
fense of  the  socialist  countries  and  their 
armed  forces.  •  •  •  If  contrary  to  reason, 
the  Imperialists  dare  to  march  on  the  social- 
ist countries  and  cast  mankind  into  •  •  • 
war,  then  this  foolish  step  will  be  their  last: 
this  will  be  the  end  of  the  entire  caplUIlst 
system." 

Marxism  (the  Russian  and  Chinese  brands 
of  It)  Is  the  world's  most  reactionary  force 
in  the  lOSO's.  There  is  nothing  progressive 
about  exploitation  and  brutality,  and  the 
Communists  are  using  police-state  methods 
which  have  been  the  trademark  of  despo- 
tisms for  the  last  8,000  years.  Responsible 
conservatism  and  liberalism  have  adapted 
to  changing  needs  and  changing  times,  but 
the  Marxists  continue  their  adherence  to 
rigid  dogma  expressed  in  a  jargon  which 
has  lost  moet  of  its  original  significance. 

In  highly  Industrialized  societies,  moet  fac- 
tory workers  are  too  sophisticated  and  too 
prosperous  to  be  convinced  that  the  Marxian 
dialectic  provides  the  ultimate  explanation 
of  world-historical  process.  The  Commu- 
nists have  now  turned  to  the  underdevelop)ed 
areas,  where  they  are  exploiting  poverty  and 
Ignorance  and  riveting  new  shackles  for 
those  BO  recently  freed  from  Western  ex- 
ploitation. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Russians 
know  how  to  use  their  fellowmen.  Soviet 
or  Chinese  conquest  of  the  world  would  mean 
that  Its  human  and  material  resources  would 
be  used  to  create  a  better  life  for  the  Russians 
or  Chinese,  or  at  least  the  privileged  portions 
of  the  populations  of  the  Communist  states. 
At  the  present  time  the  Soviets  are  doing  an 
efficient  job  of  exploiting  their  Communist 
comrades  In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  but 
It  seems  quite  logical  to  conclude  that  the 
temi>o  will  be  stepped  up  considerably  If  ever 
they  are  freed  of  the  restraints  imposed  by 
public  opinion  and  the  military  potential  of 
the  United  States.  Communist  colonialism 
has  replaced  the  old-fashioned  Western 
brand,  and  since  the  world  is  gradually  catch- 
ing on  to  the  shabby  Soviet  tricks.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  imperialism  will  be  the  last  stage 
of  conmunism  rather  than,  as  the  Marxists 
predict,  the  last  stage  of  capitalism. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  struggle  to  prevent  Communist  con- 
trol of  the  world  Is  an  attempt  to  save  the 
Western  birthright.  Russian  and  Chinese 
imperialism  are  threatening  the  foundations 
of  Western  Christian  civilization  with  despot- 
isms which  have  not  the  slightest  regard  for 
the  concept  of  rule  by  law.  a  concept  which 
won  its  place  in  the  West  through  sacrifices, 
extending  over  many  centuries,  of  tens  of 
millions  of  men.  Ttiat  amalgam  described  as 
Western  Christian  civilization  Is.  in  the  last 
analysis,  based  upon  the  concept  of  the 
uniqueness,  dignity,  and  worth  of  the 
Individual. 

The  free  and  creative  Oreek  intellect,  un- 
trammeled  by  the  shackles  of  superstition 
and  authority,  was  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
tributors to  this  Ideal.  Objective  Roman  law, 
the  moral  and  ethical  concepts  of  the  Judeo- 
Christlan  heritage,  and  English  common  law 
played  their  part  and  contributed  much 
toward  making  the  individual  the  primary 
concern  In  Western  institutional  develop- 
ment. With  this  heritage  upon  wh;ch  to 
build.  Increasingly  successful  attempts  to 
make  liberty  the  basis  of  hunian  evolution 
emerged.  The  British  revoluUons  of  the  17th 
century  and  the  American  and  French  revo- 
lutions of  the  18th  established  principles  and 
created  machinery  which  extended  to  In- 
creasing  numbers    of    people    that   freedom 
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which  makes  possible  differentiation  and  the 
full  development  of  the  Innate  capacities  of 
the  individual.  Russia,  China,  and  their 
satellites  seek  to  destroy  this  legacy  and  re- 
place It  with  a  system  of  values  which  Is  the 
negation  of  all  that  has  meant  prop'eas  In  the 
past.  In  the  Western  world  arbitrary  riile  by 
men  was  replaced  ?rtth  rule  by  law  only  after 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle;  the  liberties  en- 
Joyed  by  Americans  exist  because  stubborn 
men.  In  generations  past,  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  preserve  the  Western  heritage,  against 
all  threats.  In  their  time. 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  particularly  appropriate  to  me 
that,  at  a  time  when  many  Senators  have 
been  talking  about  whether  the  United 
States  should  be  In  Vietnam,  there  should 
be  some  exposition  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  what  com- 
munism has  done  to  other  peoples  in 
other  nations. 


GREEK   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  145 
years  ago,  the  people  of  Greece  began  a 
long  and  bitter  struggle  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  estab- 
lish their  independence.  For  centuries, 
the  Greeks  had  been  subjected  to  foreign 
rulers.  The  distmlted  city-states  of 
ancient  Greece  fell  first  to  the  Macedo- 
nians. The  Macedonians  were  followed 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  by  the 
Turks.  During  this  long  period  of  sub- 
jugation and  exploitation,  however,  the 
Greeks  never  lost  their  taste  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  they  made  every  effort  to 
maintain  their  cultural  and  commercial 
traditions.  Thus  when  nationalist  feel- 
ings were  beginning  to  be  kindled  all  over 
the  European  continent  In  the  early  19th 
century,  the  Greeks  were  among  the  first 
to  respond. 

On  March  25.  1821,  the  Archbishop  of 
Patras  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  alien  Turkish  rulers  at  a 
monastery  in  the  Peloponnese.  The 
cause  of  Greek  Independence  immedi- 
ately caught  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people,  and  expressions  of  sup- 
port and  sympathy  were  soon  forthcojn- 
Ing  from  Government  ofQclals  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  young  American 
Nation.  But  Americans  could  111  afford 
to  offer  the  Greeks  mai^rlal  help.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Greeks  benefited  moat  from 
rivalries  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe — all  anxious  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  each  anxious  not  to  see  the 
expansion  of  another's  power  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a  defeat  for  the  Turks. 

When  Greek  efforts  faltered  in  the  face 
of  the  far  superior  forces  of  Turkey,  the 
Russians,  French  and  English  came  to 
their  assistance.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ad- 
rlanople  of  1829  and  the  London  Protocol 
of  1830.  Greece  secured  her  Independence 
with  the  blessings  of  the  three  assisting 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Greece 
have  undergone  many  trials  since  their 
first  days  of  independence.  But  never, 
during  times  of  war  and  Invasion,  during 
times  of  civil  strife,  and  during  times  of 
severe  economic  hardship  and  political 
Instability,  has  their  spirit  faltered.  To- 
day. Ore«?ce  Is  a  modem  nation  with 
rapidly  expanding  cities,  new  Industries, 
an  eCQclent  army  and  a  far-flung  mer- 


chant fleet.  The  people  of  Greece  re- 
main, as  always,  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  Independence  and  self- 
determination.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join 
with  them  and  with  Americans  of  Greek 
descent  In  observing  an  occasion  that  can 
Inspire  liberty-loving  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
Greeks  throughout  the  world  are  cele- 
brating Independence  Day.  March  25 
marks  the  145th  anniversary  of  the  na- 
tional rebirth  of  the  Hellenes  In  which 
an  enslaved  people  started  their  struggle 
to  free  themselves  from  the  domination 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

I  Join  with  freedom -loving  Americans 
in  paying  tribute  to  America's  many, 
many  citizens  of  Greek  extrawJtlon  and  to 
their  Independent  spirit  and  courage  on 
this,  their  day  of  Independence. 

Anyone  with  a  sense  of  history  can 
readily  acknowledge  the  contribution 
that  Greece  has  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  Ideals  we  cherish 
so  much  today. 

The  concept  of  government  and  de- 
mocrswry  which  was  the  basis  of  the  gov- 
errunent  at  Athens  more  than  2,000  years 
ago  also  Is  the  concept  of  government 
and  democracy  we  have  today.  The  city- 
state  methods  have  been  altered  to  fit 
the  needs  of  today's  modern  world,  but 
the  key  features  calling  for  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law  experienced  then  have  re- 
mained unchanged. 

In  virtually  every  field  of  our  culture — 
not  only  In  government — cam  one  find 
Greek  Influence.  Architecture,  litera- 
ture, art.  philosophy,  teaching  are  some 
that  come  Immediately  to  mind. 

Many  of  the  very  words  we  are  using 
In  this  body  today,  many  of  the  rules  of 
procedure,  many  of  the  Inspiring  contri- 
butions In  the  entire  life  cycle  of  man 
have  come  from  the  creative  and  spir- 
ited Greek  mind  of  both  the  past  and  the 
present. 

Freedom  did  not  come  easy  for  Greece 
145  years  ago  and  it  has  not  been  easy 
for  Greeks  to  maintain  that  freedom 
since  that  first  March  25  Independence 
Day  celebration.  Greece's  position  on 
the  map — so  strategically  situated  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Turkey,  near 
Russia,  near  the  very  gateway  between 
Europe  and  Asia — has  placed  the  Greeks 
time  and  again  in  the  middle  of  armed 
conflicts  which  have  done  great  harm  to 
the  economy,  the  culture,  and  the  social 
structure  of  this  gallant  country. 

However,  neither  the  oppression  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  nor  the  armies  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  failed  to  dampen  the  well- 
known  Greek  spirit. 

After  World  War  II.  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  started  rebuilding  Itself.  Greece 
became  involved  in  an  attempt  at  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  not  unlike  what  we  are 
witnessing  on  a  larger  scale  in  Vietnam 
today.  War  broke  out  in  the  towns  and 
hamlets,  but  the  Greeks  managed  to 
stave  off  Communist  aggressors,  and 
today  it  remains  a  free  and  living  symbol 
of  democracy  practically  at  RuSsia's 
front  door. 

Greece  Is  one  of  our  most  valued  and 
trusted  allies,  and  Its  participation  In 
NATO  speaks  highly  of  Its  Intent  to  re- 
main on  our  side  and  to  remain  free. 


Americans  everywhere  owe  much  to 
the  Greek  people  who  for  centuries  have 
helped  mold  and  contribute  so  much  of 
what  we  have  and  what  we  use  today.  I 
am  happy  to  Join  In  honoring  the  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  as  well  as  Greeks 
throughout  the  world  on  this  occasion  of 
their  Independence  Day. 

Locally,  in  Utah,  all  of  us  are  proud  of 
our  large  Greek  community  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  civic  and 
economic  betterment  of  our  State.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  those 
Utahans  of  Greek  descent  whose  Influ- 
ence Is  so  widely  felt  in  so  many  aspects 
of  the  community  life. 

The  Independence  Day  celebration  in 
Utah  this  year  will  be  held  Sunday. 
March  27,  in  the  Hellenic  Memorial 
Building,  where  a  number  of  events  are 
scheduled.  I  would  like  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  the 
Greeks  of  Utah  and  the  country  today 


THE     LIBRARY:      CORE     OP     CON- 
SCIENCE AND  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  was  recently  directed  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Scmiuel  B. 
Gould,  president  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  entitled,  "The  Library: 
Core  of  Conscience  and  Community." 

This  lecture  was  the  eighth  annual 
Mary  C.  Richardson  lecture  delivered  at 
State  University  College,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 

In  this  session,  the  Education  Sub- 
committee will  be  considering  library 
legislation  in  connection  with  S.  3046  and 
3076.  Dr.  Gould's  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion can  be.  I  feel,  most  helpful  to 
Senators  Interested  in  these  bills  and 
for  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks, together  with  a  short  bibli- 
ographical paragraph  concerning  Dr. 
Gould  and  informational  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  Mary  C.  Richardson 
lectures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Librast  :  Coax  of  Conscikncx  and 

CouttvmTT 

(By  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Oould) 

I 

I  find  a  double  honor  in  tonight's  occasion. 
Plrst.  there  Is  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
College  at  Oeneseo  oflQclally  for  the  &rst  time 
a  pleasure  to  which  I  have  looked  forward  for 
many  months.  And  no  less  of  an  honor  Is 
the  opportunity  of  offering  the  Mary  C. 
Richardson  lecture.  As  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever. I  must  say  that  after  seeing  the  list  of 
lecturers  In  other  years,  I  approach  this  as- 
signment with  considerable  diffidence.  It 
was  rash  of  me.  perhaps,  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, but  I  could  not  forgo  the  possibility 
of  talking  about  my  favorite  subject — 
libraries. 

Tou  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  when  I  tell  you 
I  cheated  a  little  In  preparing  this  talk  by 
looking  back  to  what  some  of  the  previous 
lecturers  have  said.  And  when  I  did,  I 
quickly  found  that  they  had  very  brilliantly 
taken  care  of  whatever  ideas  I  had.  Even 
the  Introductory  Idea  I  had  anticipated  using 
was  preempted  by  Dr.  Evans  last  year.  You 
wUl  remember  that  he  began  by  pointing  out 
what  he  called  the  "revolution  In  the  world 
today,"  and  by  showing  Its  changing  charac- 
teristics. 
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For  my  part,  since  I,  too,  thought  I  would 
talk  about  our  changing  civilization,  I  was 
ready  to  begin  by  telling  you  of  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler's  insistence  that  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Adam  paused  at  one  point 
to  say,  "Eve,  we  are  living  in  a  period  of 
transition."  Well,  I  shall  have  to  And  an- 
other introduction  and  another  Idea,  even 
ihough  I  still  look  at  Dr.  Bvans'  theme 
somewhat  covetously. 

n 

Let  me  say  as  strongly  and  as  categorically 
as  I  can  that  I  believe  the  library  is  the  most 
Important  element  not  only  in  a  university 
but  In  a  community  as  well.  A  university 
cannot  rise  to  greatness  without  a  great 
library,  nor  can  a  community  develop  in  In- 
tellect and  conscience  unless  It  provides  to 
its  citizenry  the  fullest  and  freest  access  to 
the  historical,  social,  and  artistic  record  of 
the  past  and  present.  So  far  as  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Is  concerned,  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  library  system  is  to  me  a 
task  equal  In  primary  Importance  and  in 
priority  to  the  development  of  its  faculty, 
for  one  cannot  be  strong  without  the  com- 
plementing strength  of  the  other. 

My  Interest  In  and  my  love  of  libraries  are 
Intensely  personal.  They  come  out  of  the 
experience  of  my  childhood  and  early  youth, 
and  perhaps  Illustrate  the  tenor  of  my  re- 
marks tonight. 

The  first  15  years  of  my  life  were  spent  In  a 
relatively  small  community  In  Connecticut, 
a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  typical 
of  most  New  England  small  towna.  Saturday 
night  was  a  gala  shopping  night  on  the  main 
street,  the  parade  on  Decoration  Day  (as  we 
called  it)  was  a  major  and  thrilling  event  In 
our  lives,  we  agonized  over  the  unpredictable 
achievements  of  the  high  school  football 
team,  and  we  were  familiar  with  every  path 
and  running  brook  In  the  countryside  that 
surrounded  us.  We  were  a  polyglot  com- 
munity, and  rEw:lal  or  religious  Intolerance 
were  vague  shadows  rarely  apparent.  There 
was  an  aristocracy  of  a  few  families  who  ran 
the  factories  and  lived  In  what  seemed  like 
palatial  houses  on  the  hill  above  the  tovsTi, 
but  they,  too,  were  vague  shadows.  Local 
elections  had  an  excitement  akin  to  a  world 
series,  and  we  would  stand  outside  city  hall 
on  election  night,  transfixed  by  the  drama  of 
rising  and  falUng  fortunes  of  candidates  as 
the  ballots  were  methodically  tallied.  It  was 
all  simple  and  unsophisticated.  I  suppose, 
but  it  was  Americana  of  a  pleasant  and 
fine  sort. 

Yet.  there  was  one  very  atypical  element 
of  this  community — its  library.  The  lovely 
old  building  and  most  of  its  books  bad  been 
the  gift  of  a  local  benefactor,  and  the  main- 
tenance and  progress  of  the  library  were  mat- 
ters of  great  pride.  It  became  the  center  of 
my  life  as  a  boy. 

My  first  contact  with  books  occurred  before 
I  had  even  seen  the  library.  I  was  4  years 
old  and  in  bed  with  the  measles.  My  sister 
brought  me  two  books  from  the  children's 
room  of  the  library,  and  within  a  day  I  was 
learning  to  read.  I  can  still  remember  the 
Joy  I  experienced  in  handling  those  books 
even  while  I  could  look  at  only  their  pic- 
tures. The  same  Joy  touches  me  today  each 
time  I  pick  up  a  new  volume;  and  though 
I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  movement 
toward  paperbacks,  I  confess  that  my  heart 
never  warms  to  them.  To  me  there  Is  some- 
thing happily  different  and  esthetlcally 
satisfying  In  the  texture  of  a  read,  hard- 
cover book 

As  soon  as  I  was  eligible  for  a  card.  I  began 
to  use  the  library  Itself,  and  when  I  grew 
older  It  became  a  place  where  I  spent  hours 
every  day  In  Its  stacks.  The  librarians  all 
knew  me,  and  I  suppose  they  used  to  laugh 
at  my  avid  consumption  of  books.  But  they 
were  also  Interested  enough  to  guide  my  read- 
ing, and  understand  enough  to  give  me  free 
•^nge  of  every  room.  By  the  time  I  left  at 
15  to  go  to  college,  I  think   I  had  read  or 


skimmed  through  virtually  everything  the 
library  possessed,  no  matter  what  the  classi- 
fication. And,  assuming  that  it  is  still  basic- 
ally organized  the  same  way,  if  I  were  to  go 
back  to  that  library  today  after  all  these 
many  years,  I  believe  I  could  walk  unerringly 
to  any  stack  for  whatever  book  I  wanted. 
Par  more  important,  the  foundation  for  any 
sensitivity  to  human  values  which  I  may 
have  I  owe  to  those  hours  and  hours  of 
reading.  I  keep  remembering  E^mily  Dick- 
inson's simple  statement: 

"He   ate  and   drank   the  previous  words 

His  spirit  grew  robust; 
He  knew  no  more  that  he  was  poor. 

Nor  that  his  frame  was  dust. 
He  danced  along  the  dingy  days. 

And  this  bequest  of  wings 
Was  but  a  book.     What  liberty 

A  loosened  spirit  brings." 
m 
I  have  bored  you  this  long  with  personal 
reminiscence  only  because  I  think  it  illus- 
trates what  a  library  can  mean  in  a  com- 
munity. And  in  these  changing  times,  with 
the  stresses  of  modern  life  touching  our 
youth  Just  as  much  as  our  adults,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  library  becomes  even  more 
significant  to  all.  Our  new  and  exciting 
gadgets  of  communication,  fascinating  as 
they  may  be,  are  not  a  substitute.  Indeed, 
when  intelligently  used,  records  and  films 
and  television  can  stimulate  reading  rather 
than  stifle  the  desire  for  It.  It  Is  still  pos- 
sible, and  all  the  more  esentlal,  to  Inculcate 
in  the  young  child  good  reading  liablts  and 
a  love  of  books. 

As  other  facilities  In  a  community  become 
more  crowded,  the  library  has  Increased  re- 
sponsibility as  a  quiet  haven  for  the  individ- 
ual. Granted  that  there  are  difficulties  In 
providing  facilities  and  personnel  for  added 
numbers  of  library  users,  the  basic  goal  of 
service  to  the  greatest  possible  number  can- 
not be  forgotten  or  altered.  What  makes 
this  goal  all  the  more  crucial  Is  the  vast 
amounts  of  leisure  time  with  which  our  citi- 
zenry are  soon  to  be  blessed  or  cursed,  de- 
pxendlng  upon  how  such  time  Is  occupied. 
We  are  in  some  ways  reaching  the  point  of 
ancient  Greek  clvUlzation  where  the  citizen 
devoted  himself  creatively  to  political,  cul- 
tural, and  intellectual  matters  while  a  slave 
class  performed  all  the  necessary  and  more 
mundane  afflairs.  In  our  civilization,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  the  machine  rather  than  a 
slave  class  that  will  do  our  bidding.  We 
shall  be  freed  from  much  drudgery,  but  the 
question  of  what  we  shall  then  become  re- 
mains largely  unanswered. 

Our  libraries  should  be  looking  ahead  to 
this  not-so-dlstant  day,  and  should  be  for- 
mulating the  kinds  of  broad  plans  which  can 
assure  us  that  the  new  leisure  society  will  be 
Intellectually  and  artistically  productive. 
In  every  community  there  should  already 
be  some  organization  or  committee  of  plan- 
ners who  are  beginning  to  address  themselves 
to  this  overarching  problem.  They  should 
examine  recreation  and  continuing  educa- 
tion and  performing  arts  and  scientific  or 
technological  Invention,  but  at  the  heart  of 
all  this  they  should  be  examining  the  library 
of  the  future. 

Even  today  one  of  the  major  indices  of 
library  effectiveness  Is  the  degree  to  which 
It  Is  Involved  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
I  have  already  asserted  that  the  library  is 
a  prime  force  In  Inculcating  reading  habits 
in  the  very  young  and  have  tried  to  Illustrate 
out  of  my  own  experience  how  Important  this 
Is.  You  could  undoubtedly  match  my  story 
many  times  over.  But  there  are  other  kinds 
of  Involvement  that  have  within  them  sound 
and  resfxjnsible  aspects  of  leadership,  that 
refiect  a  concern  for  civic  problems,  and  that 
make  the  library  a  vibrant  factor  in  com- 
munity development. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  State  of  New 


York,  problems  which  will  take  years  to  solve 
and  win  require,  besides  the  citizen's  atten- 
tion, literally  billions  of  his  dollars  as  a  tax- 
payer. We  can  think  immediately  of  mental 
health,  education,  water  pollution,  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  to  name  only 
four. 

The  library  has  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing its  constituency  Informed  on  all  these 
issues.  There  should  be  special  collections 
gathered  out  of  Its  book  and  periodical  re- 
sources, adequately  publicized  and  readily 
available,  and  refiectlng  the  many  and  con- 
filctlng  points  of  view.  There  should  be  pic- 
ture exhibits  to  accompany  these  collections, 
and  lecture  series  organized  and  arranged  by 
the  library  and  preferably  held  within  It. 
The  library  should  be  the  first  place  to  which 
the  citizen  turns  naturally  and  expectantly 
for  information,  and  the  librarian  should  be 
far  ahead  of  him  In  knowing  what  he  will 
require. 

The  community  librarian  should  be  writing 
and  speaking  regularly  to  his  constituency 
about  the  problems  of  the  day  and  how  to 
learn  more  about  them — in  bulletins,  in  the 
local  newspapers,  on  radio  and  television 
He  represents  the  Intellectual  consciousness 
of  the  entire  community.  It  depends  upon 
him  as  to  whether  citizens  will  arrive  at  hasty 
or  ill-conceived  conclusions  on  problems  af- 
fecting their  region,  the  State,  and  the  coun- 
try, or  whether  they  will  have  been  thor- 
oughly prepared  by  fact  and  discussion  to 
influence  a  decision  Intelligently. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  library  is  the  tinder- 
box  for  striking  the  spark  of  interest  in  cul- 
tural growth  within  a  community.  It  must 
give  leadership  in  stimulating  the  fine  and 
performing  arts,  not  through  its  own  efforts 
alone,  but  with  the  cooperative  Involvement 
of  cultural  and  performing  arts  organizations 
as  well  as  the  active  assistance  of  any  college 
or  university  nearby. 

Here  in  New  York,  with  colleges  in  every 
part  of  our  State,  there  is  an 'unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  participation  and  sharing 
of  the  burden.  I  assure  you  that,  so  far  as 
the  State  university  Is  concerned,  every  one 
of  lis  campuses  will  welcome  the  possibility 
of  being  a  partner. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  vehement  about  all  this 
because  I  suspect  that  libraries  and  librarians 
are  too  often  content  with  a  passive  role  in 
these  matters.  Whether  out  of  fear  or  shy- 
ness or  essential  conservatism,  they  tend  to 
hang  back  and  let  others  take  the  initiative, 
assuming  there  are  others.  Many  times, 
however,  there  are  no  others,  and  so  the 
leadership  stands  vacant  and  the  opportu- 
nity remains  unmet.  So  much  can  be  done 
for  the  prestige  of  librarianship  Itself  when 
its  representatives  become  community  lead- 
ers by  the  very  nature  of  their  profession 
and  the  sensitivity  of  their  concern.  Young 
people,  seeing  such  possibilities  for  service 
and  Involvement,  will  find  a  new  attraction 
and  a  new  desirability  in  entering  the  pro- 
fession. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  is  a  new  and  for- 
ward thrust  in  the  whole  conception  of  a 
library's  function  and  in  the  dynamic  poten- 
tial of  those  who  staff  it.  Working  together 
with  our  more  formal  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, the  library  has  a  crucial  problem  to 
solve,  a  crucial  community  growth  to  foster, 
a  crucial  leadership  to  give. 

Books  are  admittedly  among  our  most 
priceless  attributes  of  civilization,  and  li- 
braries are  the  means  to  their  use  and  in- 
fluence. But  as  old  "Copey"  of  Harvard  used 
to  say.  "A  man  is  always  better  than  a  book." 
The  library  that  works  actively  with  men  and 
women  whom  It  can  attract  and  make  Into 
citizens  conscious  of  their  power,  will  be 
assuring  the  world  that  It  Is  doing  much 
more  than  providing  books.  It  will  be  mak- 
ing better  men  for  the  new  society  we  re- 
quire, perhaps  even  for  the  Great  Society  of 
which  President  Johnson  speaks. 
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Thus  far  we  bave  be«n  cooBlderlng  tbe 
library  aa  the  core  of  a  community,  truly  an 
ImpKn-tant  miaalon.  But  we  abould  give 
equal  consideration  to  the  library  as  the 
core  of  conaclence,  perhaps  a  mlsalon  of  even 
greater  Implications. 

The  Qrst  part  of  this  mission  is  that  of 
creating  and  nurturing  a  respect  for  intel- 
lect. This  is  not  so  simple  and  obvious  a 
task  as  might  appear,  for  we  are  living  in 
times  when  there  Is  unusual  suspicion  and 
mistrust  of  intellect  and  the  intellectual.  As 
a  nation  we  show  too  many  signs  of  placing 
Lnteliectuallsm  and  subversiveness  hand  in 
hand.  It  seems  Impossible  to  convince  some 
people  (all  too  many  people)  that  one  can 
love  his  country  deeply,  be  proud  of  its  his- 
tory and  achievements,  be  ready  to  give  his 
Ufe  for  it.  and  still  be  crlUcal  when  It  falU 
short  of  Its  ideals  or  its  promise. 

There  seems  to  be  some  mysterious  com- 
fort for  us  to  keep  repeating  to  ourselves  like 
Candide  that  we  are  the  greatest  of  ail  pos- 
sible people  In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Tet  in  our  hearts  we  know  we  must  give 
our  very  llfeblood,  if  necessary,  to  protect 
the  completeness  of  the  freedom  by  which 
our  universities  and  libraries  flourish  and 
achieve  excellence.  And  we  know,  also,  that 
we  must  think  carefully  about  the  elements 
of  freedom  and  how  we  use  those  elements, 
lest  we  find  ourselves  guilty  of  equating  free- 
dom with  irresponsibility  ana  thus  indulging 
ourselves  and  encouraging  others  In  license. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  often  these  days 
the  necessity  for  complete  and  absolute  aca- 
demic freedom  for  the  scholar  and  a  similar 
sense  of  freedom  for  the  lay  citizen.  We 
live  in  a  time  when  the  clash  of  Ideologies 
have  shaken  the  foundations  of  our  consti- 
tutional beliefs  insisted  upon  and  defended 
so  fiercely  by  Jefferson  and  his  contempora- 
ries as  well  as  by  many  statesmen  of  modern 
times. 

Every  decade  has  brought  forth  crises  that 
challenge  these  beliefs,  that  tempt  us,  per- 
haps In  the  Interests  of  tempKjrary  i>eace  of 
mind,  to  relinquish  a  small  portion  of  our 
freedom  to  believe  or  to  discuss  or  to  explore, 
tntrallberals  and  archreactlonartes  alike, 
representing  opposite  poles  of  political  and 
social  philosophy,  steadily  test  our  willing- 
ness to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Bill  of  RlghU. 

It  does  not  matter  that  some  aspects  of 
the  philosophies  of  these  people  may  be  re- 
pugnant to  us  as  Individuals.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
that  the  denial  of  this  freedom  to  any  per- 
son ultimately  threatens  the  freedom  of  all 
of  us.  We  cannot  and  must  not  permit  any 
corrosion  of  the  spirit  of  Inquiry  as  a  value 
In  the  free  world  and  most  particularly  In 
America. 

Libraries  are  as  much  threatened  by  antl- 
Intellectuallsm  as  are  universities,  in  the 
books  they  are  allowed  to  choose  and  cir- 
culate and  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  they 
are  allowed  to  encourage.  They  must  be 
alert  to  the  dangers  and  unequivocal  In  their 
opposition  to  pressure.  You  will  recall  John 
Milton's  ringing  sentence  In  the  Areopagttlca : 

"As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good 
book:  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable 
creature.  Ood's  image:  but  who  destroys  a 
good  book  kills  re«ison  Itself." 

Another  part  of  the  library's  mission  as  the 
core  of  conscience  lies  In  the  preservation 
of  Individual  dignity.  Th^  unrelenting 
bustle  of  our  -vorld  and  the  Incessant  pres- 
sures to  make  of  man  a  manipulative  animal 
who  can  be  persuaded  and  cajoled  into  buy- 
ing or  believing  anything  combine  to  attack 
man's  dignity  and  privacy.  As  a  human 
being,  he  is  so  henuned  in  by  tils  fellows 
wherever  he  turns,  so  constantly  led  to  a  re- 
jection of  any  solitariness  or  silence,  that 
when  he  finds  himself,  by  some  mysterious 
magic,  alone  and  In  a  place  of  peace,  he  Is 
restless    and    unhappy.      Some    Inner    sense 


makes  him  long  for  moments  of  ivlvacy,  mo- 
ments when  he  can  meditate  and  determine 
some  measure  of  balance  between  the  life  of 
the  marketplace  and  that  of  the  mind.  But 
he  is  either  fearful  of  this  inner  sense  or  deaf 
to  Its  urgings.  He  has  long  since  adjusted 
himself  to  what  he  thinks  is  inevitable — a 
scrambling,  cacophonous,  mechanistic,  and 
intensely  gregarious  world. 

August  Heckscher  describes  the  signif- 
icance of  this  so  well  when  he  says: 

"It  Is  clear,  I  think,  what  all  this  means 
for  individuality — for  man  as  he  Is  himself, 
with  his  own  being  and  his  eternal  soul.  To 
be  Inescapably  In  association  with  one's  fel- 
lows, to  be  Jostled  by  the  crowd — to  flee  and 
find  there  la  no  way  of  being  saved:  to  stand 
and  And  that  one  Is  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
mass;  this  Is  to  lose  one's  identity.  Privacy 
becomes  a  concept  out  of  the  past.  Solitude 
becomes  an  empty  hope.  For  reasons  both 
subjective  and  objective  modern  man  feels 
himself  Increasingly  Invaded  and  diminished 
by  numbers.  He  moves  between  a  state  of 
crowdedness  which  alarms  him  and  a  state 
of  emptiness  which  depresses  and  bores 
him." 

As  a  consumer,  man  and  his  habits  are 
studied  as  though  he  were  caged  as  part  of 
a  controlled  experiment.  As  a  voter  or  citi- 
zen of  the  community,  he  is  the  target  of 
artfully  contrived  publicity  and  public  rela- 
tions campaigns  designed  to  All  his  mind 
with  preconceptions  before  he  has  any  op- 
portunity to  analyze  what  he  hears  or  sees 
or  reads.  A  great  conforming  fence  Is  built 
round  him  over  which  he  dares  not  climb 
for  fear  of  endangering  his  material  progress. 

The  conditioning  process  that  makes  and 
keeps  him  docile  and  even  eager  to  fade  into 
a  conglomerate  anonymity  has  long  been 
underway  in  our  society.  A  century  ago, 
Emerson  said,  "Things  are  in  the  saddle,  and 
ride  mankind."  There  is  no  Indication  today 
that  "things"  have  been  unhorsed.  On  the 
contrary,  mankind  has  become  an  even  more 
willing   burden   bearer. 

What  happens  to  the  essential  dignity  of 
man  under  such  circumstances?  Is  he  so 
far  down  the  road  in  his  headlong  deuh  that 
nothing  or  nobody  can  rescue  him  or  even 
call  to  him? 

Only  tluough  doorways  to  the  mind  and 
the  soul  is  there  any  hope  for  escape  from 
these  clamoroiis  and  grasping  attributes  of 
our  lives.  Nor  are  all  these  doorways  in  our 
formal  institutions  of  learning.  They  are  to 
be  found  In  other  places  as  well,  and  blto  es- 
tablished by  other  means.  Among  the  most 
Important  of  these  is  the  library — not  only 
a  sanctuary  where  man  may  think  and  learn 
and  refresh  his  soul,  but  a  constant  re- 
minder to  him  that  he  can  use  all  that  man- 
kind has  thought,  accomplished,  won.  or  been 
If  he  but  takes  the  trouble  to  go  where  It 
awaits  him.  And  this  will  happen  when 
there  are  men  and  women  who  can  grulde 
him  while  he  Is  there,  men  and  women  who 
have  the  rare  quality  of  understanding  hu- 
mane needs  and  the  equally  rare  gift  of  ful- 
filling them. 

Such  a  person  was  Mary  C.  Richardson, 
In  whose  name  this  lecture  Is  given.  I  have 
been  honored  by  this  privilege  you  have 
granted  me  tonight. 

MABT   C.  aiCHARDSON 

The  eighth  annual  Mary  C.  Richardson 
Lecture  was  presented  by  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Oould  in  honor  of  Dr.  Richardson's  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  training  of 
school  librarians  at  Oeneseo.  Mary  C.  Rich- 
ardson was  head  of  the  library  education 
department  at  Oeneseo  from  1920  to  1940. 
Under  her  capable  leadership,  the  curriculum 
for  the  training  of  school  librarians  at  Oene- 
seo evolved  from  a  6  to  a  36  semester  hour 
program  and  the  student  body  enrolled  In 
library  education  grew  from  10  to  l&O 
members. 

Dr.  Richardson  attended  the  State  Normal 
School,  Castine.  Maine;  received  her  bachelor 


of  arts  degree  from  Wellesley  College;  at- 
tended New  Tork  State  Library  School;  re- 
ceived her  master  of  education  degree  from 
Harvard  University  and  her  doctor  of  educa- 
tion degree  from  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Richardson  Is  presently  retired  and 
lives  In  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

DR.    SAMUn.    B.    OOVU) 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Oould,  president  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  has  had  a  long 
and  notable  career  as  an  educator.  Prior  to 
being  named  president  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  he  served  for  2  years  as 
president  of  channel  13,  the  educational 
television  station  In  New  York,  as  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara from  1959  to  1962,  and  as  president  of 
Antloch  College  from  1954  to  1959. 

As  chancellor  at  Santa  Barbara,  Dr.  Oould 
guided  the  transition  of  that  college  from 
a  4-year  liberal-arts  Institution  to  a  general 
university  offering  advanced  degrees  In  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  professional  programs 
in  education  and  engineering.  At  Antloch, 
he  Is  remembered  for  his  unique  contribu- 
tions to  that  Institution's  "work  education" 
program  and  for  the  responsible  role  students 
were  encouraged  to  play  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  college. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  SENATORIAL 
ELECTION  IN  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  February  20,  1966,  Issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  there  appeared 
an  article  by  Wlllard  Edwards  entitled 
"Johnson  Pits  Reluctant  Dragon  Against 
Nebraska  Political  Foe." 

This  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  is  making  Sen- 
ator Curtis  their  No.  I  target  in  the  1966 
congressional  election.  Their  determi- 
nation to  defeat  Senator  Ctthtis  is  based 
upon  the  leading  role  which  he  played 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  attempting  to  expose  the 
shenanigans  of  Bobby  Baker. 

It  is  ironical  to  note  that  at  the  same 
time  the  administration  Is  launching  an 
all-out  campaign  to  reelect  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee, 
who  led  the  whitewash  brigade. 

Senator  Curtis  is  a  great  American 
and  a  great  public  servant,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  good  people  of  Ne- 
braska— Democrats  and  Republicans- 
will  not  allow  this  statesman  to  be 
purged  because  he  insists  upon  honesty 
and  integrity  in  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Rhcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd, 
as  follows: 
Johnson    Ptts   Reluctant   Dragon    Acah^st 

Nebraska   PotmcAL  Foe — Uses  Oovehnoi 

IN  Attempt  To  Beat  Curtis 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washincton,  February  19.— When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Ustens  to  the  congressional 
election  returns  next  November  8.  Ifs  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  will  frequently  demand: 

"What's  the  latest  on  the  Senate  in  Ne- 
braska?" 

A  race  Is  shaping  up  for  the  Senate  seat 
in  the  Cornhusker  State  which  promises  to 
b«  not  only  the  most  exciting  and  closest 
poUtical  battle  of  iU  history  but  one  with 
portentous  implications  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion, Johnson's  Interest  will  be  Intenselr 
personal  as  well  as  political. 

SENATOR     FACES     GOVERNOR 

The  two  contestants  are  Senator  Carl  T. 
Curtis,  a  RepubUcan  seeking  reelection  to  » 
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third  term,  and  Gov.  Frank  B.  Morrison, 
a  Democrat  completing  his  third  2-year  term 
as  Governor. 

Morrison,  by  general  agreement,  could  have 
won  reelection  to  an  unprecedented  fourth 
term  as  Governor  but  was  Induced  by  the 
President  to  attempt  the  unseating  of  Cur- 
tis. He  Is  reported  to  have  been  solaced 
with  the  promise  of  an  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench  if  he  fails. 

Both  men  are  60  years  old.  Both  are  high- 
ly respected,  intelligent,  and  competent, 
skilled  In  the  art  of  pursuing  votes,  and  ag- 
gressive exponents  of  differing  political  phi- 
losophies. A  veteran  Senator,  familiar  with 
the  capacities  of  the  two  candidates,  re- 
marked unhappily : 

"Whoever  wins,  a  good  man  will  lose.  Nei- 
ther party  has  a  surplus  of  officeholders  of 
this  caliber  and  it's  too  bad  that  one  of  them 
has  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  party  leader's  cam- 
paign of  vengeance." 

pushed  into  race 

The  party  leader,  of  course,  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  has  pushed  Morrison  Into  the  race 
as  the  only  Democratic  candidate  who  could 
possibly  defeat  Curtis  In  Nebraska. 

Curtis  earned  Johnson's  enmity  by  his  re- 
lentless probing  of  the  scandal  Involving 
Bobby  Baker,  the  Senate  secretary  who  ac- 
cumulated (2  million  while  serving  under 
Johnson  as  Senate  majority  leader.  Bobby. 
Johnson  once  said  fondly,  was  the  last  man 
he  saw  at  night  and  the  first  one  he  saw  In 
the  morning.  The  Baker  case,  many  of  Its 
ramifications  still  undisclosed,  remains  as 
a  threat  to  Johnson's  reputation  in  the  pages 
of  history. 

ONE  or  nvE  ON  blacklist 
Curtis  was  one  of  five  Republican  Sena- 
tors placed  on  a  White  House  blacklist  last 
fall  because  of  their  outstanding  resistance 
to  Great  Society  designs.  One  of  the  five. 
Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson.  Wyoming,  de- 
cided to  retire,  giving  Johnson  a  victory  by 
default. 

The  President  has  seemingly  failed  In  his 
efforts  to  remove  three  of  these  rebels  from 
the  Senate  by  persuading  powerful  Demo- 
cratic candidates  to  gamble  their  careers  In 
races  where  victory  was  uncertain. 

In  Iowa,  Gov.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  the  strong- 
est Democratic  vote-getter  In  the  State's  his- 
tory, rejected  White  House  overtures  to  run 
against  Senator  Jack  Miller,  the  Republi- 
can incumbent. 

connallt  declines  bid 
In  Texas,  Gov.  John  B.  Connally  declined 
to  run  against  Senator  John  Tower,  who  Is 
seeking  a  second  term  as  the  first  Republican 
Senator  since  Reconstruction  days.  This 
GOP  invasion  of  his  home  State  has  long 
rankled  the  President. 

In  South  Carolina,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond remains  virtually  unchallenged  by  any 
Democrat  of  vote-pulUng  authority  as  he 
seeks  reelection  as  a  RepubUcan.  Thur- 
UOND  Is  a  special  White  House  target  because 
he  resigned  from  the  Democratic  Party  in 
September  1964,  at  the  height  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  declaring  Johnson  a 
traitor  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  party 
was  founded. 

Only  In  the  case  of  Curtis,  of  Nebraska, 
has  the  President  succeeded  In  lining  up  a 
Democrat  of  demonstrated  political  power  to 
forsake  the  security  of  almost  certain  re- 
election to  the  post  he  now  holds  to  attempt 
the  ouster  of  an  Incumbent  Republican 
Senator. 

CURTIS   BUCKS   TRADmON 

For  Morrison,  the  sacrifice  was  a  little  more 
substantial  because  the  gubernatorial  term 
'n  Nebraska  has  Just  been  lengthened  to  4 
years  and  he  was  conceded  to  be  a  virtual 
shoo-in  If  he  ran.  On  the  other  hand,  cur- 
rent polls  taken  by  both  parties  show  him 
"■ailing  Curtis  in  public  estimation  as  a 
candidate   for    the    Senate.     He    Is    bucking 


State  tradition.  No  Nebraska  Governor  has 
been  directly  elected  to  the  Senate.  The  last 
Nebraska  Democrat  in  the  Senate  was  Edward 
R    Burke  in  1934. 

In  a  talk  with  Morrison,  when  he  visited 
Washington  last  December  to  see  President 
Johnson,  this  writer  sensed  a  very  reluctant 
Senate  candidate.  With  engaging  candor, 
Morrison  had  confessed  to  reporters  earlier 
that  the  subject  of  a  Judicial  appointment 
came  up  in  his  discussion  with  Johnson,  and 
some  of  his  friends  think  that  the  donning 
of  Judicial  robes  Is  his  idea  of  an  ideal  cli- 
max to  a  distinguished  career. 

His  apparent  reluctance  seemed  to  be 
evident  as  he  long  delayed  an  announcement 
that  he  vrould  clash  with  Curtis.  He  did  not 
disclose  his  candidacy  until  February  11  and 
the  decision  was  a  closely  guarded  secret 
until  then. 

CHARGE    DECISION    DICTATED 

Nebraska  RepubUcans  did  not  mince  words 
In  charging  that  the  decision  was  dictated 
from  the  White  House.  The  delay,  they  said, 
also  gave  Lt.  Gov.  Philip  Sorensen  the  Inside 
track  for  winning  the  I>emocratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor.  Sorensen  Is  the  youngest 
brother  of  Theodore  Sorensen,  former  aid  and 
biographer  of  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

"The  Governor  has  succumbed  to  pressure 
from  the  national  administration,"  said 
Walter  Wltthoff,  State  GOP  chairman.  "His 
arm  was  twisted  to  the  extent  that  he  was 
forced  Into  a  race  he  did  not  want  to  make 
and  which  he  cannot  win." 

FIRED    THE    SHOTS 

For  President  Johnson,  defeat  of  Curtis 
would  almost  be  recompense  for  his  frustra- 
tions In  an  attempted  purge  of  Miller, 
Tower,  and  Thurmond,  the  other  three  GOP 
Incumbents  who  aroused  his  Ire.  In  the 
Bobby  Baker  Investigation,  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  was  the 
man  who  provided  much  of  the  ammunition, 
but  Curtis  was  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  who  fired 
the  shots  In  the  group's  inquiry. 

It  was  Curtis,  for  example,  who  exposed 
and  fought  the  planned  death  of  the  Investi- 
gation in  March  1964,  leading  to  Its  con- 
tinuance and  expansion  and  the  revelation  of 
more  charges  of  fraud  In  connection  with 
Baker,  the  Johnson  protege.  Curtis  did  not 
hesitate  to  mention  the  President's  accumu- 
lation of  a  fortune  during  his  political  career 
when  he  commented  on  the  Baker  scandal 
and  the  Blllle  Sol  Estes  case.  He  called  it 
the  mystery  of  a  $14  million  fortune  buUt 
up  from  nothing  at  all  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  government  service 
and  public  office. 


NOTICE  OF  UNVEILING  OF  STATUE 
OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  CHAVEZ, 
OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  31.  1966.  at  2  p.m.  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol,  the  statue  of  the  late 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez  will  be  unveiled. 
Senator  Chavez  was  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from 
1931-34,  and  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate from  1935  until  his  death  in  1962. 
He  was  a  friend  and  a  colleague  to  many 
of  us  here  today.  During  his  32  years  of 
dedicated  service.  Senator  Chavez  played 
a  large  role  in  the  transformation  of  our 
Nation  and  New  Mexico.  A  grateful 
Nation  and  constituency  will  gather  on 
March  31  to  pay  this  man  honor.  On 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Dennis  Chavez  and  the 
New  Mexico  congressional  delegation,  I 
would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  attend  this 
auspicious  occasion. 


REBECCA  LATIMER  FELTON.  FIRST 
WOMAN  U.S.  SENATOR 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  woman  to  serve  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  was  a  Georgian.  She  was 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton,  who  was 
bom  near  Decatur,  Ga..  and  who  was 
very  active  during  her  lifetime  in  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  State. 

There  appeared  in  the  March  23  edi- 
tion of  the  Atlanta  Journal  a  column 
written  by  Mrs.  Bemlce  McCullar,  one  of 
the  State's  most  noted  educators  and 
historians,  which  traces  the  life  and  ca- 
reer of  Rebecca  Felton  and  recounts  the 
circumstances  of  her  being  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  Senate,  thereby  becoming 
the  first  women  to  sit  in  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
McCullar's  article  be  printed  in  tht 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgia    Notebook:    First    Woman    in    U.S. 

Senate  Got  Assist  From   George 

(By  Bemlce  McCullar) 

You  never  can  tell  what  will  happen  at 
commencement. 

A  17-year-old  honor  graduate  in  Georgia, 
many  years  ago,  married  the  commencement 
speaker,  and  teamed  up  with  him  to  upset 
political  tradition  In  Georgia  and  set  old  and 
staid  politicians  quaking  in  their  boots. 

Rebecca  Latimer  Felton  also  went  on  to 
become  the  Nation's  first  woman  U.S.  Sena- 
tor.    For  1  day. 

She  had  been  born  In  Decatur  in  1835. 
Her  father,  the  postmaster,  read  the  news- 
paper when  it  came  In  by  stagecoach,  to  the 
villagers.  She  listened,  little  dreaming  that 
one  day  thousands  of  Georgians,  In  the  re- 
motest rural  areas,  would  be  eagerly  await- 
ing the  mailman  bringing  the  newspaper 
that  contained  her  own  column. 

She  went  to  Madison  Female  Academy, 
graduating  In  1852.  The  speaker  she  mar- 
ried In  1853  was  Dr  W  H.  Felton  of  Carters- 
ville,  also  a  farmer.  They  farmed  In  Etowah 
Valley,  had  a  newspaper,  lost  their  first  two 
babies,  refugeed  before  Sherman,  and  burled 
two  more  babies  from  a  shack  near  Macon. 

Tliey  returned  to  their  valley  J\ist  before 
the  bloody  battle  of  Chlckamauga,  where 
37,000  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded. 
She  helped  nurse  them  while  her  husband 
doctored.  Seeing  them  gave  her  a  lifelong 
horror  of  war. 

In  1874,  when  Georgia  was  revolting  against 
the  "Bourbon  cliques,"  Felton  decided  to  run 
for  Congress.  She  helped  him.  They  made 
fun  of  her.     One  editor  printed  this  Jingle: 

"Some  parsons  hide  behind  their  coat 
To  save  their  precious  life; 
But  Parson  Felton  beats  them  all; 
He  hides  behind  his  wife." 

But  another  editor  wrote.  "Thank  God  for 
her.  We  need  more  wives  helping  their  hus- 
bands bear  the  burdens  of  life." 

The  Feltons  crusaded  against  the  convict 
lease  system  under  which  big  planters  and 
mine  owners  were  able  to  rent  convicts  for  a 
dime  a  day.  Three  companies  in  which 
powerful  politicians  owned  stock,  leased  hun- 
dreds for  20  years,  agreeing  to  pay  the  State 
$50,000  In  30  annual  Installments. 

The  Feltons  also  crusaded  against  liquor 
and  for  women's  rights.  He  won.  Later,  he 
lost  his  congressional  seat,  but  went  to  the 
Georgia  Legislature.  The  Feltons  helped 
unseat  the  regular  Democrats  and  elect  a 
farmer  (William  Northen.  of  Hancock 
County)  Governor. 

After  the  doctor  died.  Hoke  Smith,  who 
owned  the  Atlanta  Journal,  hired  the  65- 
year-old  widow   to  write   a  column   in  bis 
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paper.  She  wrote  It  from  1899  to  1920.  She 
kept  •  horse  and  rider  near  her  door  to  aend 
the  copy  to  the  train  when  necessary. 

Her  column  became  enormously  popular. 
Oeorglans  wrote  her  about  everything  from 
adrlce  to  the  lovelorn  to  which  candidate  to 
vote  for.  One  man  who  had  78  grandchildren 
wrote  her  about  how  to  re&r  them. 

She  became  the  most  powerful  and  Influ- 
ential woman  in  Oeorgla.  Tom  Watson  was 
her  friend  and  colleague,  though  sometimes 
they  disagreed. 

She  had  an  opinion — some  people  called 
It  meddling — about  everything  under  the 
sun.  She  crusaded  for  diversified  crops,  lower 
prices  on  fertllleer,  less  debt,  and  more  so- 
briety.    She  defended  lynching. 

She  oppoeed  Wilson  and  the  League  of 
Nations.  She  helped  elect  Tom  Hardwlck 
Qovernor  and  Tom  Watson  senator.  Hard- 
wlck  appointed  her.  at  87,  as  U.S.  Senator. 
The  gallant  Walter  George,  named  to  the 
regular  term,  stood  aside  for  a  day  so  she 
could  make  history:  The  first  woman  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Bald  she,  "The  women  of  this  Nation  have 
cause  to  rejoice  this  day.  A  door  that  was 
closed  to  them  has  been  opened."  She  came 
back  home  to  CartersvlUe.  died  In  1930.  at  96. 
Not  many  people  remember  her.  She  would 
be  annoyed  at  that.  Once  her  name  was  on 
every  tongue,  a  household  word  In  Oeorgla. 
Thus  with  mortal  fame. 


DODGE  CITY  AND  THE  WAR  IN 

VIETNAM  ^ 

Mr.  PEAPISON.  Mr.  President,  yeswf- 
day's  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  ar- 
ticle which  I  believe  merits  the  attention 
of  all  of  us  who  are  here  to  serve  and 
represent  the  people  of  these  United 
States. 

Because  it  tells  of  the  Impact  of  our 
involvement  In  southeast  Asia  on  the 
everyday  life  of  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  personally  meaningful 
to  those  of  u£  who  represent  that  great 
State  in  the  Tieart  of  our  Nation.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  Vietnam  on 
Dodge  City  is  the  impact  of  Vietnam  on 
towns  and  cities  throughout  this  coun- 
try. As  the  article's  headline  states, 
"Dodge  City  Illustrates  War's  Growing 
Impact  at  Grassroots  Level." 

In  citing,  for  Instance,  the  reaction  of 
the  townspeople  to  the  death  of  Sgt. 
Frank  Sanchez,  Jr.,  a  helicopter  crew 
chief  hit  by  Vietcong  Are,  it  relates: 

Tb«  soldier  hadn't  lived  here  for  10  years 
and  few  people  remembered  him.  But  the 
funeral  mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Church  was  packed  and  flags  with  mourning 
streamers  flew  all  over  town.  "AU  at  once 
Frank  was  everybody's  buddy." 

Reported  here  are  Instances  of  reac- 
tions to  shortages,  delivery  difflcultles.  the 
draft — some  petty,  some  noble — all  hu- 
man. 

The  one  topic  on  which  I  receive  the 
most  mall  Is  our  Vietnam  commitment. 
The  same.  I  am  confident,  holds  true  for 
every  ofQce  on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill. 
I  have  k>een  trying,  and  I  am  sure  others 
have  been,  reading  these  letters  and  try- 
ing to  answer  them  as  time  permits.  It  Is 
not  easy.  I  cannot  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions. It  is  not  always  enough  to  explain 
why  we  are  there  or  the  Importance  of 
honoring  our  commatments.  People  are 
concerned,  and  deeply  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve, because  they  are  confused  by 
earlier  optimistic  pronouncements  from 
the  administration  and  by  uiKlear  policy 


and  seemingly  indecisive  performance  in 
southeast  Asia. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  any 
solutions.  Let  me  simply  say  that  this 
article  made  a  deep  impression  on  me 
and.  In  urging  my  colleagues  to  read  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Vietnam's 
Shadow:  Dodge  City  Illustrates  War's 
Growing  Impact  at  Grassroots  Level,"  by 
Everett   Groseclose    be    printed   in   the 

RXCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  24,  1966] 
Vietnam's  Shadow:  Dodgb  Citt  Iixu8t>atbs 
Wab's  Obowino  Impact  at  0«Aas>ooTS 
Level— Its  14.000  Resdjcnts  WoaaT  About 
DRArr,  Shobtages,  Moubn  Victim  of  Viet- 
CONG — Habd-to-Get  Gxjitab  Stbinos 

(By  Everett  OroeecloM) 
Dodcb  Citt,  Kans. — The  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam are  approximately  9.500  miles  from  this 
"cowboy  capital"  on  the  monotonous  Kansas 
plains.  But  the  war  Isn't  a  remote  skirmish 
to  Dodge's  14,000  residents. 

"Six  months  ago  It  was  Inconceivable  that 
we  would  ever  feel  Vietnam's  effect  here," 
drawls  First  National  Bank  President  Dean 
R.  Young.  "But  now  we're  getting  one  jolt 
after  another." 

One  jolt  came  last  month.  Sgt.  Prank 
Sanchez,  Jr.,  became  the  town's  first  Viet- 
nam casualty  when  the  helicopter  on  which 
he  was  crew  chief  was  hit  by  Vietcong  fire. 
The  soldier  hadn't  lived  here  for  10  years 
and  few  people  remembered  him.  But  the 
funeral  nuiss  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Church  was  packed  and  flags  with  mourning 
streamers  flew  all  over  town.  "All  at  once 
Prank  was  everybody's  buddy,"  says  a  boy- 
hood chum,  Robert  E.  Campbell. 

BkATINO  THE  DBAJT 

Death,  however.  Isn't  the  only  thing  that's 
bringing  the  war  closer.  Talks  with  scores 
of  Dodge's  citizens  make  clear  that  Vietnam 
Is  rapidly  sifting  down  to  grassroots  America 
In  all  sorts  of  ways.  Local  merchants  and 
manufacturers  cope  with  late  deliveries  and 
manpower  shortages  that  they  attribute  to 
the  Asian  war.  Younger  men  play  a  new 
"game" — bow  to  beat  the  draft.  And  some 
businessmen  fear  the  war's  cost  will  mean  a 
tax  boost  soon. 

"It's  Korea  all  over  again,"  laments  Burel 
Rice,  head  of  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.'s  Dodge  City  district. 

Take  a  stroll  through  downtown  Dodge, 
where  narrow  red  brick  streets  still  remind 
a  visitor  of  the  raw  frontier  town  It  once 
was,  and  where  three  automobiles  can  create 
a  traffic  Jam.  At  Jay  P.  Scholle's  cafeteria  on 
Gunsmoke  Street  (named  for  TVs  "Gun- 
smoke,"  whose  locale  Is  Dodge)  coffee-break 
conversation  turns  as  often  to  Vietnam  as 
to  cattle  prices  and  the  paucity  of  rainfall. 

Confusion  abounds  over  certain  points  of 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  But  advo- 
cates of  a  U.S.  pullout  are  hard  to  find.  "We 
may  not  understand  everything  that's  going 
on."  says  BUI  Rldgway,  executive  director  of 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  "but  we're 
certainly  patriotic." 

so    MAS    I    COtrU)    BPTT    FIKE 

The  local  Elks  Club  has  mounted  a  write- 
a -soldier  campaign;  for  a  while.  It  listed  in 
tje  Dodge  CUy  Dally  Globe  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  area's  soldiers  serving  In 
Vietnam  and  urged  citizens  to  write  them 
letters  of  encouragement  and  support.  Mrs. 
Richard  E.  Speirs,  a  physician's  wife,  orga- 
nized her  church  circle  and  bridge  club  to 
send  packages  of  food,  toUetrles,  and  candy 
to  men  fighting  In  Vietnam.  "We  Just  can't 
do  enough  for  those  soldiers,"  says  tfrs. 
Speirs,  whose  daughter  Is  married  to  an  Army 
I>ara  trooper.    "The  attention  those  draft  card 


burners  have  gotten  makes  me  so  mad  I 
could  qiit  fire." 

But  "patriotism'*  takes  several  forms 
around  Dodge  City. 

Students  at  the  town's  two  small  colleges 
recently  donated  200  pints  of  blood  for  the 
wounded  In  Vietnam,  twice  the  goal,  but 
most  of  the  males  are  showing  an  uncommon 
seriousness  toward  their  school  work — ap- 
parently to  lessen  their  chances  of  being 
snatched  by  the  draft.  The  Dodge  City  High 
School  Junior  class  recently  sent  packages  to 
OX'S  In  Vietnam  but  at  the  moment,  says 
class  sponsor  Helmut  Schmeller,  who  also 
teaches  foreign  languages,  "the  biggest  con- 
cern Is  with  the  junior-senior  prom — not 
Vietnam." 

The  local  Ford  dealer,  H.  M.  Skagga.  Jr.. 
complains  that  military  priority  on  truck 
production  Is  cramping  his  operation.  "I've 
had  five  four-wheel-drive  pickups  on  order 
for  p>erlods  ranging  from  30  to  60  days."  he 
says,  "and  I  still  don't  have  an  Inkling  of 
when  to  expect  them."  Park  Ek:kles,  a  part- 
ner In  Eckles  Department  Store,  says:  "6 
months  ago  we  could  get  delivery  on  bed- 
sheets  In  a  month;  now  It's  taking  4  months 
becavise  so  many  are  going  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

DAMNKO    IBKTTATCD    CUSTOMKIS 

Over  at  Harms'  Music  Store,  owner  Howard 
B.  Harms  tells  how  some  customers  "get 
damned  Irritated"  when  he  explains  that 
Vietnam  war  demands  are  delaying  orders. 
"Ughtwelght  guitar  strings  are  almost  Im- 
possible to  get;  It's  the  same  type  of  wire  used 
In  Instruments  for  Jet  planes,"  Mr.  Harms 
says.  "And  oboes — I've  had  seven  on  order 
for  6  months."  The  silver  used  In  the  musi- 
cal Instrument's  keys  "la  the  same  material 
used  In  the  firing  pins  of  some  rifles,"  he 
adds.  A  nearby  high  school  band  which  or- 
dered three  copper  kettle  dnmis  from  Mr. 
Harms  gave  up  after  waiting  6  months  for 
delivery;  It  got  prompt  action  on  plastic 
substitutes. 

The  most  noticeable  pinch,  however,  comes 
from  the  military's  ever-growing  manpower 
needs.  While  this  Is  typical  across  the  coun- 
try. It's  more  evident  In  smaller  towns  such 
as  Dodge  because  when  Johnny  goes  march- 
ing off  to  WW,  everybody  Is  sure  to  know 
about  It. 

Tills  month  the  Dodge  City  draft  board 
baa  summoned  28  young  men  for  their  physi- 
cals; March  of  last  year  It  tapped  only  6. 
Volunteer  enlistments  are  up.  too.  In  his 
second-floor  office  In  the  post  office  building. 
Navy  Recruiter  B.  D.  Legg  relaxes  to  the  beat 
of  a  radio  blaring  the  Vietnam-Inspired 
ballad,  the  "Ballad  of  the  Green  Berets. " 

"My  business  Is  great — Just  great."  says 
the  Navy  man.  "Vietnam  Is  making  my 
work  easy.  This  month  we're  enlisting  13 
boys  from  Dodge;  we  have  30  boys  wanting  to 
go  for  every  1  that  we  can  take."  Most,  he 
concedes,  are  enlisting  in  the  Navy  to  beat 
being  drafted  into  the  Army. 

Across  the  way  at  the  courthouse,  Mrs. 
Ralph  E.  Orlngderff.  the  area's  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentative, has  seen  her  workload  pick  up 
sharply,  rart  of  her  Job  is  acting  as  liaison 
between  servicemen  and  their  families.  But 
she  also  has  a  personal  Interest  In  bow  the 
war  goes.  Just  the  other  day  her  younger 
brother  left  for  the  Army.  And  her  26-year- 
old  husband,  serving  his  first  term  as  county 
clerk  of  Ford  County,  of  which  Dodge  Is  part. 
Is  subject  to  the  draft. 

"I'm  scared  green  they'll  draft  Ralph  be- 
cause he's  so  disgustingly  healthy."  Mrs. 
Orlngderff  says  with  a  sigh.  "It  could  Just 
ruin  us;  I  can't  even  watch  pictures  of  fight- 
ing and  wounded  soldiers  on  television  any- 
more." Recently  the  couple  bought  a  new 
$20,000  house. 

Mrs.  Terry  L.  Hamilton,  19,  already  Is  ex- 
periencing the  drastic  changes  the  draft  can 
bring.  When  her  husband,  a  well-paid  ma- 
chinist, was  drafted,  she  had  to  give  up  their 
apartment  In  Dodge  and  move  back  home 
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with  ber  family  at  Ensign,  a  bamlet  west  of 
here.  "It  really  hurt  us  financially,"  Mrs. 
Hamilton  reports.  "I  thought  I  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  (dependent's  allotment) 
check  the  first  of  February,  but  I  Just  found 
out  that  I  wouldn't  be  getting  anything  until 
Terry's  out  of  boot  camp." 

To  Eugene  A.  Conrardy,  who  farms  960 
acres  east  of  here,  the  drafting  of  his  son 
Donnle  poses  what  he  considers  a  serious 
threat  to  the  family's  livelihood.  Like  many 
other  small  farmers  In  these  parts,  Mr.  Con- 
rardy has  sought  to  supplement  his  Income 
by  working  regularly  at  an  off-the-f  arm  Job — 
In  his  case  at  a  local  metal  shop. 

"If  the  wheat  comes  on  strong  111  be 
sunk,"  says  Mr.  Conrardy.  "I  won't  have 
anybody  to  run  my  combine  because  Donnle 
did  that.  So  it's  either  quit  my  Job  in  town 
or  hire  someone  to  do  the  farmwork,  and  you 
Just  cant  get  dependable  farm  help." 

Already,  Mr.  Conrardy  says  be  has  had  to 
abandon  his  practice  of  leasing  pastureland 
to  graze  cattle.  "I  was  running  500  head  a 
year,"  he  says,  "but  when  Donnle  left,  I  bad 
to  let  them  all  go.    It's  hopeless." 

Even  as  they  enjoy  boom  times,  the  hand- 
ful of  small  factories  along  Dodge  City's 
"manufacturer's  row"  on  the  southeast  edge 
of  town  are  becoming  Increasingly  concerned 
about  Vietnam. 

HIOR    COST    or    TBAIMINO 

A  visitor  finds  R.  H.  Curtis,  president  of 
Curtis  Machine  Co.,  bending  over  a  drafting 
table  designing  a  new  combination  of  gears 
for  a  gearbox  the  company  produces.  Five 
of  the  concern's  35-man  work  force  have  been 
drafted  In  the  jjast  year.  "These  days  if  ap- 
plicants are  eligible  for  the  draft,  we  wont 
even  bother  to  see  them,"  Mr.  Curtis  says. 
"Our  people  cost  too  much  money  to  train." 

Mr.  Curtis  frets  about  rumore  of  priorities 
being  placed  on  steel  and  machine  tools.  "If 
there  are  priorities,"  he  says,  "the  guys  with 
the  Government  contracts  will  get  all  the 
equipment."  The  shirt  sleeved  executive  also 
complains  that  a  stretchout  of  deliveries  Is 
causing  bis  company  mounting  problems. 
Steel  bearings,  castings  and  even  grease  seals 
are  In  short  supply,  he  reports. 

Down  the  street.  Speed  King  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  a  maker  of  conveyer  systems,  ordered 
a  new  milling  machine  the  other  day  and 
"We  were*told  we  wouldnt  get  It  for  6 
months,"  says  R.  Nathan  Massey,  chief  engi- 
neer. "A  few  months  ago  we  would  have  had 
it  within  a  month." 

Three  of  Speed  King's  98  employees  have 
gone  Into  the  military  in  the  past  year,  "and 
weYe  having  trouble  replaclzig  them  with 
satisfactory  help,"  according  to  Mr.  Massey. 
If  the  draft  is  extended  to  include  young 
married  men  wltb  chUdren,  the  plant  would 
stand  to  lose  Its  head  machinist,  shipping 
foreman,  head  draftsman,  and  two  top  sales- 
men. Adds  Mr.  Massey  with  a  touch  of  sar- 
casm: "We  lost  a  couple  of  wcx-kers  to  those 
io-called  defense  Jobs,"  in  which  workers  are 
often  declared  essential  to  the  defense  effort 
and  thus  avoid  the  draft. 

Some  employers  are  taking  It  upon  them- 
selves to  try  to  help  keyworkers  avoid  mili- 
tary service.  Polklnghorn  Peed  Yards,  Inc., 
a  large  cattle  fattening  operation  on  Dodge's 
east  side,  recently  paid  an  attorney  $100  to 
draw  up  affidavits  for  prominent  citizens  to 
sign  that  would  attest  to  Polklnghorn 's  hard- 
ship If  one  of  Its  employes  was  drafted. 

A    "TOOOH"    OBAFT    BOARD 

The  local  draft  board — known  as  a  tough 
one — tiirned  down  the  appeal  and  the  em- 
ployee went  off  to  Kansas  City  for  his  physi- 
cal. But  for  Polklnghorn  the  story  still  had 
a  happy  ending;  the  employee  flunked  the 
medical  exam  and  he's  back  at  work  Inspect- 
ing catUe  for  disease. 

Vietnam  also  ia  bringing  some  changes  at 
the  town's  two  colleges.     At  St.  Mary  {rf  the 
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Plains  College,  a  4-year  Institution,  enroll- 
ment usually  sags  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester.  "This  year,  however,  enrollment 
held  steady  at  619  students,  mostly  men. 
Sister  M.  Cecilia,  St.  Mary  president,  says, 
"Obviously,  it's  the  threat  of  tbe  draft 
that's  keeping  them  in  school." 

The  college  did  suspend  five  male  students 
for  disciplinary  reasons,  raising  a  local 
ruckus.  Says    Dean    of    Men    Donald    R. 

Barber:  "We  got  more  criticism  over  that 
than  for  anything  we've  ever  done.  Every- 
body said  we  were  throwing  those  boys  to  the 
wolves — you  know,  the  draft." 

Students  at  St.  Mary  and  at  Dodge  City 
Community  Junior  College,  a  2-year  school, 
are  Jittery  about  reports  that  some  students 
win  lose  their  draft  deferments  unless  they 
make  high  grades.  Recently  a  rumor  swept 
through  the  Junior  college  that  the  drafting 
of  students  was  imminent.  "One  student 
bit  the  panic  button  and  went  down  and 
volunteered,"  says  OrvlUe  KUewer,  the  col- 
lege's dean  of  admissions  and  registrar. 

Vietnam  accounts  for  7  of  every  10  letters 
written  to  the  Washlng^ton  office  of  Republi- 
can Congrressman  Bob  Dole,  who  represents 
the  Dodge  City  area.  A  year  ago,  Mr.  Dole 
says,  wheat  allotments  and  tax  matters  made 
up  most  of  the  maU.  Now,  he  says,  the  letter 
writers  "want  to  know  what's  going  on"  in 
Vietnam  and  "when  It's  going  to  end."  He 
adds:  "They're  about  evenly  divided  between 
escalation  and  negotiation." 

In  addition,  "more  Inquiries  about  farm 
deferments  are  coming  In."  he  says.  "Farm- 
ers and  ranchers  are  writing  that  they  don't 
think  It's  right  to  draft  a  man  who's  got  a 
big  Investment  In  land  and  equipment — and 
then  not  take  the  college  boy  who  has  noth- 
ing Invested  and  Is  banging  on  In  college  by 
his  teeth."  Por  Mr.  Doyle's  constituents. 
Senator  William  Pdlbricht's  recent  televised 
hearings  alined  at  clearing  the  air  on  the 
Vietnam  Ifsue  apparently  haven't  meant 
much,  tbe  Congressman  says.  "Many  say 
they're  more  confused  now  than  ever,"  be 
reports.    "I'm  even  confused." 


This  assault  on  the  democratic  apportion- 
ment of  legislatures  Is  not  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. Senator  Dirkscm,  Republican,  of  Il- 
linois wants  States  enabled  to  apportion 
one  house  of  their  legislatures  on  a  basis 
other  than  people — square  miles,  cows,  mo- 
tels, pine  trees,  or  what  have  you.  To  that 
end  he  organized  the  Committee  for  Gov- 
ernment by  the  People — a  deliberately  mis- 
leading title  for  a  group  trying  to  rule  out 
government  based  on  people.  And  he  named 
himself  president.  TTien  he  hired  Whlttaker 
&  Baxter,  a  public  relations  firm  with  some 
success  In  furthering  political  causes  of  all 
kinds,  to  handle  the  campaign.  The  firm 
opened  a  suite  of  Washington  offices,  hired 
a  full-time  local  lobbyist  and  has  begun  dis- 
tributing   literature    over    the    cotmtry. 

All  of  this  costs  money,  probably  big 
money.  It  Is  an  effort  to  override  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  legislatures  must  be  ap- 
fwrtloned  on  a  "one-man,  one-vote  basis." 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  who  Is  be- 
hind it  all.  DotKSEN  owes  It  to  the  peo- 
ple to  tell  them. 


WHO'S  POOTINO  THE  BILL  ON  THE 
DIRKSEN  AMENDMENT? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  23,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pboxicirx]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydincs]  asked  In  a  Senate  colloquy  just 
where  the  big  money  is  coming  from  to 
push  the  Dirksen  amendment.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  the  high-priced  and  high- 
powered  California  public  relations  firm 
of  Whlttaker  &  Baxter  is  laelng  retained 
by  undisclosed  forces  to  promote  the 
Dirksen  amendment  which  would  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court's  defense  of 
equality  of  citizenship,  in  its  reapportion- 
ment decisions. 

The  Milwuakee  Journal  has  now  joined 
In  my  colleagues'  call  for  disclosure  of 
the  source  of  the  funds  being  used  in 
this  massive  effort  to  lobby  the  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal's  editorial  of  March  14, 
entitled  'Who's  Footing  This  BiU?"  be 
printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who's  Footino  Thib  Box? 

Senators  Pboxmike.  Democrat,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Ttdinos.  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
are  asking  legitimate  questions:  How  much 
Is  being  spent  to  drum  up  support  iat  the 
fight  against  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept 
and    by   whom  Is   It  being   contributed  T 


NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
voting  delegates  of  Land  Oliakes  Cream- 
eries at  their  annual  meeting  on  Friday, 
March  1,  1966,  passed  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions— one  of  which  Is  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  dairy  farmer  and  dairy 
Industry  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Resolution  11  wholeheartedly  endorses 
and  supports  the  national  milk  sanitation 
legislation,  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  with  Senators  Nelson,  Proxmire, 
McCarthy,  Burdiok,  Inouye,  and  Moss 
last  year. 

I  am  most  appreciative,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleiigues  are,  of  the  support  of  the 
Minnesota  delegates,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Resolution  1 1  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESoLtmoN  11,  the  National  Max  Sani- 
tation Bill 

The  national  milk  sanitation  bill  was  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  free  flow  of  milk 
between  States  under  standards  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  In  Washing- 
ton. Such  regulations  should  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  reaffirm  our  endorsement  and  support 
jpf  the  national  milk  sanitation  bill.  This 
Am  has  much  national  support  particularly 
through  the  associations  of  public  health 
officials.  Tbls  support  Is  evidence  of  tbe 
fact  of  tbe  bill's  reasonableness.  We  be- 
lieve that  because  this  is  true  the  move 
to  pass  such  legislation  has  already  consid- 
erably Improved  the  situation  In  the  mar- 
keting of  milk.  We  believe  also  that  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Is  one  organiza- 
tion which  la  eminently  qualified  to  provide 
and  promulgate  standards  for  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  In  all  uses  In  the  United 
States. 

We  thank  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  have  supported  this  bill  for  their  sup- 
port and  again  urge  passage  of  this  proposed 
legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  particular  we  urge  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  adjoining  States  in  which  Land 
O'Lakes  operates,  to  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  secure  passage  of  tbls  bill  in  order  that 
Interstate  commerce,  with  reference  to  milk, 
shall  be  simplified  and  tbe  standards  shall 
be  uniform  to  all  persons. 
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SEAWAY  ROBBERY  ONCE  AGAIN— A 
PLEA  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
TO  SUPPORT  HIS  OWN  STAND 
AGAINST  INFLATION 


March  25,  1966 


Mr  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  have  a  special  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  consumers  of  the  Nation 
were  encouraged  and  heartened  by  a 
message  earlier  this  week  from  the  Pres- 
ident urging  action  by  all  sectors  of  the 
Goverrunent  and  the  economy  to  act  and 
make  decisions  in  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers.   The  President  sUted: 

Every  domestic  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  a  very  real  sense  Is  directed 
toward  the  consumer. 

Of  particular  importance  In  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  message  was  the  expression  of  the 
exceptional  importance  to  the  Interest  of 
consumers  of  maintaining  a  stable  pur- 
chasing power  protected  from  dangers  of 
inflation.    The  Presldrnt  stated: 

The  success  of  our  efforts  to  bring  full 
pToef)erlty  to  the  American  economy  has 
sharpened  the  challenge  of  maintaining  price 
stability.  •  •  • 

That  environment  of  stability  is  strength- 
ened whenever  responsible  action  Is  taken 
on  prices  and  wages.  •  •  • 

It  Is  strengthened  when  businessmen  lower 
prices  to  share  the  benefits  of  lower  costs 
and  rapid  productivity  gains. 

For  the  consumers  of  Alaska  the  single 
most  important  factor  In  maintenance  of 
a  stable  and  productive  economy  Is  the 
amount  of  money  shippers  have  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  commodities 
to  point  of  use  in  Alaska.  Our  State  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  maritime 
transportation  of  every  commodity 
needed  for  daily  life  in  Alaska. 

The  maintenance  of  reasonable  freight 
rates  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  to 
development  and.  Indeed,  the  survival  of 
Alaska. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  history 
of  Alaska  as  a  territory  and,  now  a  State, 
Alaskans  have  been  the  helpless  victims 
of  ever-increasing  costs  of  water  trans- 
portation.    Since  passage  61  the  Jones 
Act  in  1920,  Alaska  has  been  uiiiquely  dis- 
criminated against,  its  development  de- 
layed,  and   Its  people   impoverished   by 
the  arbitrary  imposition  of  one  freight 
rate  increase  after  another  by  Seattle- 
based  water  carriers  in  the  Alaska  trade. 
Now   the   Alaska   Steamship   Co.   has 
called  for  yet  another  increase  in  the 
rates   it   charges   for   transportation   of 
commod.ties  to  Alaska.    I  have  been  In- 
formed by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission that  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
has  filed  a  tariff,  which  would  be  effec- 
tive April  8,  1966,  to  Increase  by  15  per- 
cent all  rates  and  charges  on  cargo  mov- 
ing between  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Ketchi- 
kan.    Wrangell.     Petersburg.     Juneau. 
Haines,   Skagway,   and   Sitka.     Colnci- 
dentally  with  this  inflationary  demand 
for  higher  rates,  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  has  iilso  announced  it  has  reflled  a 
tariff    recently    denied    by    the   Federal 
Maritime  Commission  which  would  in- 
crease general  cargo  rates  by   10  per- 
cent to  the  northwestern  areas  of  Alaska, 
Includmg  Bristol  Bay.  Nome,  Kotzebue, 
and  the  Bering  Sea  areas.    The  tariff  re- 
cenUy  denied  by  the  Commission  also 
Included  a  20-percent  Increase  on  can- 


nery cargo— cans,  cartons,  and  salt  used 
In  the  salmon  canning  process — and  a 
10-percent  increase  on  southbound 
carmed  salmon  products  from  all  areas 
of  Alaska. 

These  increases  proposed  by  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  constitute  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  infant  and  struggling  economy  of 
the  new  State  of  Alaska.  If  allowed  to  go 
into  effect  the  economy  of  the  State  will 
Immediately  suffer  the  damage  resulting 
from  embedding  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  Alaska  the  increased  tribute 
to  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  for  the  nec- 
essary service  of  transporting  necessary 
commodities  to  the  State.  The  cruelly 
increasing  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  will 
rise  to  new  heights  while  burgeoning 
prospects  for  progress  will  be  stifled 
again. 

The  action  of  the  steamship  company 
In  announcing  a  rate  increase  to  south- 
east Alaska  is  particularly  Inexcusable  at 
a  time  when  the  same  carrier  has  an- 
nounced a  decrease  in  service  to  Wran- 
gell and  Petersburg.  Alaska.  While  com- 
munity leaders  In  southeast  Alaska  have 
been  expressing  their  serious  need  for 
improved  service,  this  announcement  of 
Increasing  costs  together  with  lessening 
service  is  depressing  news,  Indeed. 

The  Increases  announced  are  partic- 
ularly unconscionable  since  this  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  continues  to  maintain  Its 
traditional  monopoly  of  the  trade  to 
Alaska  In  the  very  areas  where  increased 
rates  are  to  be  inflicted. 

Until  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  was  virtually  the  only 
water  carrier  in  the  Alaska  trade.  It 
methodically  eliminated  competitors 
from  the  trade  by  methods  so  ruthless  the 
company  was  once  the  subject  of  a  crim- 
inal and  civil  antitrust  complaint  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice — a  com- 
plaint dismissed  on  grounds  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter  and  that  it  was  not  one 
to  be  adjudicated  by  the  courts  In  the 
absence  of  Maritime  Board  action.  No 
action  was  ever  taken  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  even  in  the  face  of  ob- 
vious evidence  of  unjustifiably  monopo- 
listic practices,  and  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  continued  Its  rule  of  the  Alaskan 
waters. 

However.  In  the  railbelt  area  of  Alaska 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  has  recently 
found  itself  in  unprecedented  competi- 
tion with  other  carriers  and  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  railbelt  of  Alaska,  we  have 
seen  a  gratifying  halt  to  thie  general 
trend  of  increases  in  freight  rates  over 
the  years  before.  Significantly,  the  com- 
pany asks  for  no  increase  in  rates  to  the 
railbelt. 

However.  In  western  Alaska  and  In 
southeast  Alaska  where  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  is  still  a  monopoly  carrier, 
steamship  rates  have  risen  and  continue 
to  rise.  The  worst  experience  has  been 
in  the  northwest  region  where  it  is  esti- 
mated the  level  of  freight  rates  has  in- 
creased by  20  percent  since  1960.  The 
southwestern  ports  of  Alaska  have  shown 
an  upward  trend  of  12  to  13  percent  in- 
creases in  the  same  period. 

In  southeastern  Alaska,  where  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.   would  now  Impose  an- 


other 15  percent,  rates  have  increased  by 
12  to  15  percent  since  1960. 

The  people  of  Alaska  will  have  no  faith 
in  the  noble  words  of  the  Presidential 
message  on  the  protection  of  consumer 
Interest  if  increased  rates  now  demanded 
by  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  are  allowed  to 
go  into  effect.  If  it  is  the  President's  in- 
tention that  infiation  be  controlled,  no 
better  case  exists  for  demonstration  of 
this  intent. 

As  It  happens,  another  occasion  on 
which  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  called 
for  a  scandalous  increase  in  freight  rates 
occurred  in  January  1960  at  a  time  when 
President  Elsenhower  had  recently  made 
his  state  of  the  Union  message.  In  that 
message  of  January  1960.  President 
Eisenhower  made  a  strong  plea  for  pre- 
vention of  economic  inflation  and  said: 
We  must  fight  Inflation  as  we  would  a  fire 
that  Imperils  our  home. 


At  that  time  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  express  the  same  plea  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  control  of  infla- 
tionary freight  rates  I  now  express  to 
President  Johnson. 

Despite  the  stated  purpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration, of  which  President  Eisen- 
hower was  the  chief,  to  prevent  Inflation, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  overruled  a 
contrary  decision  of  a  hearing  examiner 
and  rubber-stamped  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.  rate  Increase  It  demanded  in 
1960. 

Since  1960,  a  new  agency,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  record  of  this  new  Commis- 
sion, reorganized  by  President  Kennedy, 
and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Adm 
John  Harllee,  indicates  that  the  people 
of  Alaska  may  hope  for  more  enlightened 
and  effective  regulation  of  freight  rates 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  under 
predecessors  of  this  agency.  The  new 
demand  by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
presents  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion with  a  fine  opportimlty  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ards of  regulatory  procedure  and  action. 
I  believe  the  Commission  will  recognize 
the  challenge  presented  to  It  by  this 
action  of  the  steamship  company  and  it 
Is  my  fervent  hope  It  will  act  In  the 
Interest  of  the  consumers  of  Alaska. 

The  record  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission In  halting  rising  costs  of  natural 
gas  to  American  consumers  resulting  in 
refunds  of  more  than  $650  million  and 
reductions  in  gas  costs  by  $130  million 
annually  was  cited  in  the  President's 
message  yesterday  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  constructive  contribution  to  con- 
sumer welfare  that  can  be  made  by  a 
consiuner-orlented  regulatory  agency. 

I  commend  this  example  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  I  hope  that  agency  will  take  the 
opportunity  now  before  It  in  the  Alaska 
Steamship  rate  case  to  implement  an 
equally  progressive  regxilatory  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
entered  a  formal  protest.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  petition  for  sus- 
pension and  Investigation  of  proposed 
rate  Increases,  presented  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  by  Warren  C. 
Colver.  attorney  general,  and  George  L. 
Benesch.  assistant  attorney  general,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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BePOKB  the  PKDKKAL  MaSITTKE  COMMiaUON. 
PBTmON  TOM  SU8PKNSION  AND  IlWCEnKM- 
TlOIf    or    PSOPOSB)    RaTK    IlfCREASKS 

(Submitted  by  State  of  Alaska) 

(Proposed  tarlJT  effective  Apr.  8,  1966,  State 
of  Alaska.  Capitol  Building,  Juneau,  Alaska.) 

(Date  of  protest.  Mar.  18,  19B6.  by  Warren 
C.  Ckjlver,  attorney  general,  George  L. 
Benesch.  assistant  attorney  general.) 

Comes  now  the  Bute  of  Alaska  by  its 
attorneys  and  protests  the  Increases  In  rates 
issued  by  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  on  March  7. 
1966.  to  become  effective  April  8,  1966.  More 
specifically  the  State  protests  and  requests 
suspension  of   the   following  tariff  changes: 

"Alaska  Steamship  Co..  tftrlff  No.  832: 
FMC-P  No.  114.  eighth  revlBed  page  No.  1 
effecting  a  general  Increase  erf  15  percent  on 
all  rates  and  charges  named  In  tariff  FMC-F 
No.  114  excluding  southbound  cargo  loaded 
by  shippers  to  carriers  24-foot  containers.  " 

In  support  of  Its  petition  the  State  of 
Alaska  represents  and  shows: 

1.  That  this  proposed  tariff  revision  will 
place  a  15-percent  surcharge  on  all  freight 
moved  north  to  southeastern  Alaska  by 
Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

2.  That,  as  to  some  Items  In  tariff  FMC-P 
No.  114  such  a  surcharge  oonstltutes  a  rate 
Increase  upon  a  recent  increase  or  proposed 
increase.  Effective  December  33,  1965.  Alaskn 
Steamship  Co.,  Increased  its  penalty  rates  lu 
this  tariff  on  trailers  over  30  feet  in  length 
(Item  230).  This  Increase  in  item  230  was 
allowed  by  the  Commission  and,  in  effect, 
increased  rates  on  such  trailers  over  a  range 
of  from  6.2  to  53.0  percent,  depending  on 
length  and  destination.  This  matter  was 
discussed  at  length  In  the  States  protest  of 
December  31,  1965.  A  15-peroent  surcharge 
on  top  of  this  prior  increase  will  yield  an 
aggregate  increase  on  item  230  ranging  from 
a  low  of  22.1  percent  to  a  high  of  76  percent. 

Effective  December  29,  1965.  the  previous 
rates  applicable  to  item  375  were  canceled 
with  the  notation  that  class  rates  will  ap- 
ply. The  effect  of  this  revision  varies  as 
to  different  commodities  ana  destinations, 
but  apparently  all  commodity  rates  were 
increased  thereby.  The  maximum  commod- 
ity Increase  was  24.5  percent.  An  added  15 
percent  surcharge  will  provide  an  overall 
Increase  since  Deceml)er  28,  1965,  of  43.1 
percent. 

On  March  1,  1966,  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
Issued  rate  increases  in  tariff  PMC-P  No.  114 
affecting  Items  265,  295,  3CX),  310.  and  640. 
These  items  relate  to  commodities  shipped 
north  In  Alaska  Steam's  seasonal  trade. 
These  item  rates  were  reduced  on  February 
10.  1966.  by  Alaska  Steam  In  compliance  with 
the  Commission's  final  order  In  docket  No. 
969.  The  aggregate  increase  as  to  these  Items 
will  range  from  a  low  of  20.1  percent  (item 
300)  to  a  high  of  21  percent  (Item  295). 
Theee  Increases  totally  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission's  order  in  (locket  No.  969. 

3.  That  on  December  31.  1965,  the  State 
of  Alaska  protested  the  rate  Increase  of  De- 
cember 23,  1965.  effected  in  Item  230  of  tariff 
FMC-P  No.  114;  and  on  March  15,  1966,  the 
State  protested  the  proposed  Increases  of 
March  1,  1966,  to  Items  265.  296,  300.  310  and 
640  of  tariff  FMC-F  No.  114. 

4.  That  a  15-percent  across-the-board  rate 
Increase  will  in  turn  Increase  the  cost  of 
living  and  cost  of  doing  business  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  an  area  where  the  level  of 
such  costs  are  already  much  too  high.  The 
end  result  wUl  be  detrimental  to  the  people, 
the  economy  of  this  area,  and  to  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  Itself.  In  January  1966,  Alas- 
ka Steam  curtailed  its  service  to  Petersburg 
and  Wrangell  which  had  been  called  weekly 
by  Cl-MAV-1  vessels.  Such  vessels  now  call 
biweekly  at  these  ports.  On  the  off  weeks 
vans  of  fresh  produce  and  mall  are  unloaded 
at  Ketchikan  and  transshipped  via  the  Alaska 
ferry.  Por  commodities  other  than  produce, 
however,  this  60-percent  reduction  in  serv- 
ice necessitates  substantial  Increases  In  In- 


ventory and  storage  facilities.  Increases  delay 
time  In  obtaining  goods,  parts,  etc.,  and  con- 
tributes to  loss  of  retail  businest  to  other 
oommunltles  including  Seattle.  Now.  cou- 
pled with  a  15-peroent  surcharge  in  freight 
rates,  these  two  communities  will  be  stag- 
gered by  increases  in  costs.  In  eesence  the 
cost  of  transportation  (as  provided  by  Alaska 
Steam)  may  well  exceed  the  value  of  service 
received. 

6.  Alaska  Steam  points  out  that  it  baa 
not  received  a  general  rate  increase  since 
1960  while  attendant  operating  costs  have 
risen  substanti&lly.  This  contention  is  no 
doubt  true  as  far  as  It  goes.  However, 
standing  alone,  it  presents  a  distorted  pic- 
ture. The  company  has  periodically  in- 
creased rates  on  individual  items  by  reclassi- 
fication or  direct  rate  changes.  A  piecemeal 
approach  to  rate  Increases  can  be  very 
effective.  Furthermore,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  detect  than  an  across-tbe-board  sur- 
charge and  much  less  susceptible  to  protest 
and  suspension.  Although  operating  costs 
have  no  doubt  risen  since  1960,  this  may 
easily  have  been  offset  by  increasing  toimage 
and  attendant  Increasing  total  revenues. 
Alstska  Steam  had  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
close to  the  State  to  what  extent  this  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  However,  there  is  little 
question  that  the  population  of  southeast 
Alaska  has  Increased  substantially  since  1960 
and  that  its  economy  Is  much  stronger  today 
than  it  was  5  years  ago.  For  example, 
population  estimates  for  1964.  prepared  by 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Labor,  show  a 
population  increase  over  1960  in  the  Ketchi- 
kan area  of  1.272  (13  percent).  Petersburg- 
Wrangell.  668  (16  percent).  Sitka  1.269  (19.1 
percent),  and  Juneau,  2,133  (2a.3  percent). 
Employment  in  southeast  Alaska  continues 
to  rise  steadily.  In  the  short  period  1962- 
64,  average  annual  employment  rose  9.3  per- 
cent in  the  Ketchikan  area.  14  percent  In  the 
Petersburg-WrangeU  area,  13.6  percent  In  the 
Sitka  area,  and  14.9  percent  In  the  Juneau 
area. 

6.  Alaska  Steam's  competitive  position  In 
southeastern  Alaska  Is  substantially  that  of 
a  monopoly.  However,  this  is  not  true  of 
Its  position  In  the  Railbelt  trade  where  com- 
petition is  severe.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  Alaska  Steam  proposes  to  support 
its  allegedly  noncompensatory  Railbelt  rates 
at  the  expense  of  southeast  Alaska.  The  re- 
cent individual  item  rate  Increases  capped 
by  the  proposed  15 -percent  soircharge;  the 
discontinuance  of  Tacoma  rates;  and  the 
curtailment  of  service  to  Petersburg  and 
Wrangell  all  tend  to  confirm  this  reasoning. 
In  addition,  on  March  1,  1966,  the  new  Al- 
aska RaUroad  Tariff  No.  74,  ICC  P-40  went 
into  effect.  In  its  answer  of  February  19, 
1966,  to  petitions  requesting  suspension  and 
investigation,  the  Alaska  Railroad  repre- 
sented this  Joint  Alaska  Railroad-Alaska 
Steam  tariff  as  containing  "at  least  as  many 
reductions  as  It  does  Increases  in  rates," 
The  Inferred  net  effect  is  no  Increase  in 
these  overall  rates  and  possibly  a  decrease. 
However,  ..Maska  Steam  has  stated  that  It  Is 
suffering  an  operating  loss  In  this  RaUbelt 
trade.    The  subsidy  conclusion  is  Inescapable. 

7.  In  the  past,  including  1966,  there  has 
not  been  a  complete  separation  of  the  south- 
eastern service  from  the  southwestem-rall- 
belt  service  of  Alaska  Steam.  Ships  have 
frequently  called  at  ports  In  both  areas  on 
the  same  voyage.  The  allocation  of  expenses 
and  revenues  of  such  combined  voyages 
would  have  considerable  Influence  on  the 
extent  of  total  profit  or  loes  in  each  area, 
which  in  turn  bears  directly  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  proposed  15-percent  rate  In- 
crease In  southeastern  Alaska. 

8.  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  Is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Skinner  Corp.  The  same 
corporation  also  owns  the  companies  which 
provide  terminal  services  for  Alaska  Steam  at 
Seattle  (Alaska  Terminal  &  Stevedoring  Co.) 
and  at  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  and  Cordova, 
Alaska    (Ketchikan    Wharf    Co.).      In    turn 


Alaska  Terminal  &  Stevedoring  Co.  may  now 
own  a  controlling  Interest  In  Arctic  Termi- 
nals, Inc.  which  furnishes  containers,  vans 
and  associated  land  carrier  and  temperature 
control  equipment  to  Alaska  Steam.  Alaska 
Tralnshlp  Corp.  which  serves  between  Whlt- 
tler,  Alaska,  and  New  Westminster,  BrlOsh 
Columbia  is  a  subsidiary  of  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.  The  Ijomen  Commjjrclal  Co.  of  Nome  Is 
a  division  of  Alaska  Steam.  This  Inter- 
twining owner  relationship  between  carriers 
and  their  servicing  agents  raises  a  number 
of  tiuestlons  as  to  proper  allocation  of  ex- 
penses and  revenues  and  use  of  funds.  A 
review  of  these  matters  is  essential  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
proposed  16-peroent  freight  rate  Increase. 

9.  If  the  proposed  IS-percent  surcharge  had 
been  in  effect  during  the  calendar  year  1965, 
Alaska  Steam  estimates  that  its  gross  rev- 
enues would  have  been  at  least  »e50,(X)0 
greater.  Similar  wlth-and-wlthout  projec- 
tions for  1966,  based  on  expected  1966  ton- 
nages apparently  have  not  been  made.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
upward  trend  In  southeast  Alaska's  economy 
win  continue  through  1966  which  will  in 
turn  generate  greater  tonnages  than  In  1965. 
In  addition  the  estimate  of  increased  1965 
revenue  (even  assuming  it  to  be  correct) 
does  not  take  into  account  the  late  1966  and 
early  1968  Item  rate  Increases  recently  ef- 
fected and  to  which  the  15-percent  surcharge 
would  be  pyramided.  Therefore  It  should 
be  expected  that  the  16-percent  Increase  will 
bring  in  added  revenues  substantially  ex- 
ceeding $650,000  in  1986. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer pays  this  increase.  Ttiere  is  no  way 
of  safeguarding  his  interests  once  such  in- 
creases are  collected. 

Wherefore,  the  State  of  Alaska  respect- 
fully requests  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  suspend  the  proposed  general  16-per- 
oent rate  increase  In  tariff  FMC-P  No.  114 
and  Initiate  an  immedtate  investigation  of 
the  lawfulness  of  such  a  surcharge. 
Resp>ectfully, 

Wasren  C.  CoLvm, 

Attorney  General, 

State  of  Alaska. 
Obobok  L.  Benkscr. 
Aaaistant  Attorney  General, 

State  of  Alaska. 

VERlnCATIOW 

State  or  Ai.aska.  ss. 

Warren  C.  Colver,  being  first  duly  sworn  on 
oath  deposes  and  says :  That  he  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  State  of  Alaska  and  is  the 
person  who  signed  the  foregoing  petition  for 
suspension  and  investigation  of  proposed  tar- 
iff rate  Increases;  and  that  he  has  read  the 
petition  and  that  the  facts  set  forth  therein 
are  true. 

Wauikn  C.  Colvxh. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
18th  day  of  March  1966. 

OOLOEKN  R.  GOODm-LOW, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Alaska. 
My  commission  expires  January  4,  1968. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  served 
the  foregoing  document  upon  the  following 
party  of  record  In  this  proceeding  by  mailing 
via  airmail,  postage  prepaid,  a  copy  to  such 
party  in  sufficient  time  to  reach  «uch  party  on 
the  date  the  document  is  due  to  be  filed 
with  the  Commission. 

Alaska  Steamship  Co, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Dated  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  this  18th  day  of 
March  1966. 

Wabszn  C.  Colver. 


TRACKING  DISEASE  UNDERGFIOUND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  publication,  Medical 
World  News  of  March  25, 1966,  carries  an 
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article  entitled,  "Trtwiklng  Disease  Un- 
derground." which  I  believe  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent In-depth  study  of  Federal  re- 
search Into  the  chest  diseases  which 
plague  coal  miners. 

The  article  represents  outstanding  re- 
search and  observation  by  Reporter  John 
M  Blamphln  of  the  magazine's  staff.  It 
reviews  the  work  carried  out  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  among  coal  miners  In 
the  areas  surrounding  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  role  In 
Initiating  this  study  because  my  early 
life  was  spent  living  with  miners  and 
having  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  to  their  health.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee which  votes  funds  for  the  Public 
Health  Service,  I  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure additional  funds  for  the  study  In 
fiscal  year  1963.  1965,  and  1966. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
work,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Public  Health  Service  doctors  In  blue 
overalls  and  hard  hata  with  miner's  lamps 
climbed  Into  the  low-slung  gondola  car  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Layland  coal  mine  near 
Beckley,  W.  Va.  The  little  train  lurched 
through  the  small  square  opening  In  the 
barren  hillside  and  disappeared  down  the 
narrow  tracks  into  the  chilly  darkness. 

Drs  Hawey  A.  Wells.  Jr  ,  and  William  Lane 
pathologists  with  the  PHS  Appalachian  Coal 
Miners  Research  Unit,  crouched  low  In  the 
car.  as  beams  from  their  lamps  reflected  off 
the  jagged  walla  of  the  9-mlle  entry  tunnel 
to  the  bituminous  drift  mine.  They  were  on 
their  way  Into  the  mine  to  see  for  themselves 
the  conditions  that  lead  to  coal  workers' 
pneumoconiosis,  a  troublesome  disease,  char- 
eu;terlzed  by  shortness  of  breath  on  exercise, 
that  forces  many  miners  to  quit  work  years 
before  retirement. 

Through  Its  Division  of  Occupational 
Health,  the  PHS  Is  now  plowing  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  into  research  on  the 
disease,  hoping  to  find  Its  cause  and  means 
of  preventing  It.  One  of  the  most  exciting 
leads  has  come  from  the  work  done  by  Dr. 
Wells,  Chief  of  the  Beckley  Research  unit, 
and  Drs  Lane.  Werner  A.  Laqueur.  and  others 
at  the  Beckley  Appalachian  Regional  Hos- 
pital. 

They  have  good  evidence  that  soft-coal 
pneumoconiosis,  unlike  classic  silicosis  with 
which  It  Is  often  confused,  damages  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  lungs  and  leads  to  pul- 
monary hypertension  and  eventual  right 
heart  failure.  This  discovery.  Drs.  Wells  and 
Laqueur  reported  at  the  International  Acad- 
emy of  Pathology  meeting  In  Cleveland,  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  understanding  of  pulmonary  physiology 
as  well  as  lung  diseases  such  as  emphysema 
that  Is  caused  In  air  pollution. 

Two  miles  Into  the  hillside,  the  little  train 
carrying  the  two  doctors  came  to  a  grinding 
stop.  The  doctors  climbed  out.  stooping  to 
avoid  the  top  of  the  6-foot-hlgh  tunnel.  A 
few  feet  down  the  track,  a  miner  was  guid- 
ing a  steady  stream  of  dusty  coal  from  a 
conveyor  Into  gondola  cars.  He  told  the 
doctors  that  he  had  been  doing  the  same 
Job  for  27  years  His  face  was  black  from 
the  flne  coal  dust,  and  he  wore  a  mask.  But 
the  mask,  he  admitted,  "don't  do  no  good. 
Just  makes  It  even  harder  to  breathe." 

The  doctors  did  not  have  to  examine  him 
to  know  that  this  miner,  like  many  others, 
had  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis.  In  fact, 
a  recently  completed  survey  of  Appalachian 
coal  DUners.  conducted  by  PHS'  occupational 
health  division,  revealed  that  In  1  out  of  10 
working    miners,    the    disease    Is    advanced 


enough  to  show  on  X-ray.  In  addition,  one 
of  every  five  Inactive  or  retired  miners  has 
pneumoconiosis,  and  Dr.  Wells  believes  that 
many  more  have  It  In  early  stages,  before 
the  lesions  can  be  detected  radlologlcally. 

For  2',^  hours.  Dr.  Wells  and  Lane  crawled 
on  hands  and  knees  along  a  coal  vein  that  In 
some  places  were  no  more  than  36  Inches 
high.  They  watched  the  dust  kicked  up  as 
a  long,  low  electric  miner,  with  an  auger 
2>/^  feet  In  diameter,  corkscrewed  its  way 
through  the  vein,  pulling  out  coal  and  feed- 
ing It  onto  a  conveyor.  They  looked  on  as 
human  miners  stuffed  dynamite  Into  solid 
rock  to  blast  loose  tons  of  coal  and  stone. 

Coal  miners'  pneumoconiosis,  the  doctors 
point  out,  is  characterized  mainly  by  short- 
ness of  breath  upon  exercise.  The  miner 
has  coughing  spells  and  his  sputum  is  usual- 
ly coal-stained.  An  Invariably  fatal  com- 
plication is  progressive  massive  fibrosis  of 
the  lungs.  The  lungs  of  a  miner  who  has 
spent  most  of  bis  life  at  the  coal  face  are 
virtually  black  with  coal  dust. 

The  question  whether  pneumoconiosis  re- 
sults from  coal  dust  or  silica  in  rock  dust 
has  remained  unresolved  In  this  country. 
Brttsh  and  German  studies  Implicate  coal 
dust.  Since  the  1030's,  when  the  problem 
became  serious,  little  effective  work  has 
been  done  on  it.  In  large  part  because  of 
public  apathy  toward  the  problem  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  industry  to  admit  that 
coal   dust  was  killing  off  Its   miners. 

Pneumoconiosis  first  received  serious 
scientific  consideration  by  the  PHS  In  1963, 
when  Senator  Robebt  C.  Btrd,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  pushed  for  more  research  on 
the  problem  and  secured  a  9100,000  appro- 
priation for  the  PHS  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Health  to  begin  Its  coal  studies.  The 
projects,  headed  by  Dr.  George  H.  L.  Dlllard, 
of  the  Division's  research  and  training 
facility  at  Cincinnati,  include  prevalence 
studies  In  Appalachla  and  Utah,  a  study  of 
death  rates  among  coal  miners,  and,  In  co- 
operation with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  studies  of  mine  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  productive  project  is  the 
work  being  done  at  the  Beckley  research 
unit.  Scientists  there  are  trying  to  prove 
that  pathologically  and  clinically,  pneumo- 
coniosis is  basically  a  disease  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  lungs.  They  believe  that  the 
causaLlve  agent  Is  coal  dust,  but  they  are  not 
ruling  out  silica  as  a  possibility.  If  they  can 
prove  that  the  basis  of  the  disease  is  vas- 
cular, they  expect  to  be  able  to  develop  a 
diagnostic  procedure  that  would  reliably 
Identify  it  In  the  early  stages,  before  the 
breathlessness  appears. 

The  day  after  their  trip  through  the  mine, 
Drs.  Lane  and  Wells  stood  in  the  X-ray  room 
at  the  Beckley  hospital  and  watched  as  Dr. 
Lawrence  Cohen  threaded  a  125-centlmeter- 
long  catheter  through  the  right  median 
cubital  vein  of  47-year-old  Earl  Stafford,  a 
mlnertor  30  years.  Dr.  Cohen,  a  cardiologist 
and  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  PHS  coal 
study  team,  pushed  the  thin,  hollow  tube 
through  the  right  atrium  and  ventricle  Into 
the  right  pulmonary  artery  and  up  to  the 
pulmonary-capillary  wedge.  He  took  a  pres- 
sure reading  to  rule  out  disorders  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  then  positioned  the 
catheter  In  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  It 
would  remain  for  later  pressure  readings. 

Minutes  later,  with  the  catheter  In  place 
and  hooked  to  a  pressure  transducer,  the 
miner  sat  in  a  chair  In  the  pulmonary  func- 
tion room  white  Dr.  Cohen  and  Dr.  Donald 
L.  Rasmussen.  a  pulmonary  physiologist,  took 
readings.  They  measured  pulmonary  and 
systemic  pressure,  cardiac  output,  blood 
gases,  and  CO  diffusion  capacity,  and  took  a 
vectorcardiogram.  Then  Stafford  straddled 
a  bicycle  ergometer  and  pedaled  vigorously 
for  6  minutes  while  the  two  physicians  re- 
peated their  measurements.  As  expected, 
the  vectorcardiogrtmi  shifted  to  the  right 
during  exercise,  Indicating  increased  right 
heart  work  and  pulmonary  hypertension. 


The  relationship  of  Increased  pulmonary 
blood  pressure  to  exercise  was  discovered  al- 
most by  accident  about  2  years  ago.  Dr.  Ras- 
mussen notes.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Harold 
Draper  Warren,  a  cardiologist,  was  working 
with  vectorcardiography  at  the  Beckley  hos- 
pital. Studying  coal  miners,  he  found  that 
during  exercise,  the  vectorcardiogram  shifted 
unexpectedly  to  the  right.  Indicating  that 
the  right  heart  was  meeting  some  resistance 
as  it  pumped  blood  to  the  lungs.  But  when 
the  patient  rested,  there  was  no  shift. 

He  mentioned  his  finding  to  Dr.  Albert  D. 
KIstIn,  chief  of  the  hospital's  division  of 
medicine.  A  noted  cardiologist.  Dr.  Klsttn 
had  done  a  pioneering  epidemiologic  study 
that  showed  a  correlation  between  develop- 
ment of  pneumoconiosis  and  years  spent  in 
the  mine.  Dr.  Rasmussen  and  the  two  cardi- 
ologists catheterlzed  a  miner  with  pneumo- 
coniosis and  found  that  his  pulmonary  blood 
pressure  did  Indeed  go  up  as  the  vectorcardio- 
gram shifted  to  the  right  during  exercise,  but 
returned  to  normal  when  the  miner  rested. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  abnormalities 
In  the  pulmonary  vascular  system  bad  been 
associated  with  coal  workers'  pneumoconio- 
sis. More  Important,  it  suggested  the  pKMsl- 
blllty  of  using  vectorcardiography  In  screen- 
ing coal  miners  for  the  disease  and  getting 
them  out  of  the  mines  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  Beckley  researchers  will  continue  cath- 
eterization of  pneumoconiosis  patients  to 
prove  the  reliability  of  vectorcardiography. 
So  far.  they  have  studied  22  patients.  Drs. 
Klstln  and  Warren  are  no  longer  directly 
associated  with  the  study. 

Now  it  is  up  to  Drs.  Wells  and  Lane,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Laqueur,  who  Is  chief  pathologist  at 
the  Beckley  Hospital,  to  prove  that  coal  dust 
and  perhaps  silica  have  an  abnormal  effect 
on  the  cardiopulmonary  system.  Their  theory 
is  that  coal  dust^-or  silica — too  flne  to  be 
flltered  out  with  a  mask  is  breathed  Into  the 
miners'  lungs.  The  particles  are  absorbed 
Into  lung  tissue  where  they  collect  In  and 
near  lymphatics  surrounding  the  arterioles. 
This  tissue  becomes  flbrotlc.  A  black  cuff  of 
coal-Impregnated  tissue  wraps  around  the 
arterioles,  restricting  the  vessels  from  their 
normal  pulsatile  movements.  The  result  Is 
pulmonary  hypertension  on  exercise. 

The  pathologists  are  now  conducting  au- 
topsy studies  comparing  heart  mass  and  pul- 
monary vascular  resistance  In  coal  miners 
and  noncoal  miners.  Dr.  Laqueur  has  per- 
fected the  methods  used  to  dissect  the  heart 
and  Inflate  the  lungs.  He  dissects  the  heart 
Into  Its  left  and  right  halves  by  unrolling  the 
myocardium  Into  one  long  length  of  muscle 
and  cleaving  through  the  septum. 

By  weighing  the  separated  ventricles  of 
normal  hearts,  he  found  that  they  conformed 
to  the  established  ratio  of  1.4  to  1.0  between 
left  and  right.  A  ratio  decrease  to  1.2  to  10 
indicates  that  there  was  definite  right  heart 
failure.  In  the  study  of  160  coal  miners' 
hearts.  Dr.  Wells  reports,  "We  have  found 
that  40  percent  had  right  heart  hypertrophy." 
Right  heart  failure  was  the  cause  of  death  In 
about  one-third  of  the  150  miners. 

The  second  part  of  the  pathology  study  is 
an  attempt  to  show  that  miners'  lungs  offer 
greater  resistance  to  blood  flow  than  do  non- 
miners'  lungs.  To  demonstrate  this  pheno- 
menon. Drs.  Wells  and  Lane  have  built  a 
large  rectangular  Plexiglas  vacuum  box  In 
which  they  place  the  lungs  from  a  coal  miner, 
with  the  bronchial  tubes  open  to  room  air. 
The  pulmonary  artery  Is  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  In  turn  con- 
nected to  a  heart  pump. 

As  air  Is  pumped  from  the  box,  the  lungs 
expand.  Then  a  respirator  Inflates  and  de- 
flates the  lungs  at  near  normal  respiratory 
rates  while  the  heart  pump  sends  blood 
through  the  vascular  system  at  known  flow 
rates. 

The  pathologists  concede  that  they  can- 
not compare  this  setup  to  normal  living  pul- 
monary physiology.  "What  we  hope  to  do," 
says  Dr.  Wells,  "Is  show  an  Increased  resist- 
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ance  curve  in  the  lungs  of  coal  miners  as 
compered  with  persons  dead  from  other 
causes." 

No  one  expects  this  proof  overnight.  An- 
ticipating that  it  will  take  several  years,  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Health  wants  to 
move  most  of  the  project  to  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  It  would  be  called  the  Appalachian 
Facility  for  Occupational  Respiratory  Dis- 
eases and  would  have  the  support  of  the 
medical  school  and  the  new  environmental 
health  center  to  be  built  there.  Some  of  the 
research  will  probably  still  be  carried  out 
at  the  Beckley  Hospital. 

A  good  reason  for  moving,  says  Dr.  Dlllard, 
chief  of  the  coal  studies,  is  that  the  whole 
project  must  be  expanded  before  it  can  have 
any  real  effect  on  the  pneumoconiosis  prob- 
lem. More  basic  studies  are  needed,  such  as 
Dr.  Robert  O.  Burrell's  work,  in  Morgantown, 
on  the  immunology  of  lung  diseases.  Prac- 
tical engineering  studies  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried out  to  develop  more  effective  ways  of 
screening  out  the  small  coal  dust  particles. 
And  standards  wUl  have  to  be  set  for  dust 
control  within  the  mines. 

Meanwhile,  men  like  Earl  Stafford — 
stricken  with  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis 
when  he  stUl  has  8  years  to  go  before  be  can 
collect  his  tlOO  a  month  retirement  pen- 
sion— will  not  get  better.  "I  went  to  the 
doctor  In  July  and  had  my  first  chest  X-ray," 
Stafford  recals.  "He  hold  me  I  had  rock 
dust  in  my  lungs.  You  see,  I  run  a  motor 
and  I've  got  to  get  out  and  walk  around 
cars  and  I  just  plumb  run  out  of  breath. 
If  It  doesn't  get  better,  I'm  going  to  have  to 
quit.  If  you  can't  work,  the  ccanpany  doesn't 
want  you.'" 

CONGRESSIONAL  REAPPORTION- 
MENT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  retid  an 
excellent  article  on  reapportionment  by 
the  distinguished  political  scientist.  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Horwitz.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  Its  analytical  clarity  and 
depth  of  insight.  Dr.  Horwitz  reminds  us 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  apportionment 
decisions  and  the  subsequent  State  re- 
apportionment activities  have  potent 
ramifications  that  greatly  transcend  the 
question  of  rural  versus  urban  interests, 
to  which  the  whole  reapportionment  de- 
bate has  too  often  been  reduced, 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Horwitz  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thi  Cask  or  thk  Malappobtioheo  Decision: 

RCAPPOBTIONtCENT     IN     'rHX     STATK    OF     HAWAII 

(By  Dr.  Robert  H.  Horwitz) 

L    INTRODrrCTION 

Speaking  from  his  office  on  the  evening  of 
March  9,  1937,  President  PrankUn  D.  Roose- 
velt sought  the  support  of  the  American 
people  for  his  bold  proposal  to  secure  a  new 
balance  or  apportionment  between  liberal 
and  conservative  Justices  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Not  only, 
argued  FDR.,  did  the  majority  of  Judges 
then  serving  on  the  Court  fall  to  represent 
the  will  of  the  American  people;  even  woree, 
the  Court  "has  been  acting  not  as  a  Judicial 
body,  but  as  a  policymaking  body,  "  and  In  so 
doing  had  caUed  Into  question  the  abUlty  of 
the  legUlatlve  branch  of  Government  to  meet 
"squarely  our  modem  social  and  economic 
conditions."  > 


'  Senate  reports,  76th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  Jan. 
6  to  Aug.  21.  1937.  vol,  I.  Rept.  No.  711,  "Re- 


UnwllUng  to  wait  for  a  change  of  views 
by  the  "nine  old  men."  FJD.R.  proposed  to 
"reapportion"  the  Court,  to  change  its  com- 
position, and  thereby  to  Induce  necessary 
Improvements  In  its  Institutional  operation. 
Young,  progressive  judges,  whose  outlook 
would  represent  the  current  aspirations  of 
the  American  people,  would  be  added  In  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  outvote  the  "reactionary 
oligarchy"  and  thus  restore  the  Court  to  its 
proper  relationship  with  the  other  branches 
of  Government: 

"I  will  appoint  Justices  who  will  act  as 
Justices  and  not  as  legislators — If  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  Justices  can  be  called 
"packing  the  Courts" — then  I  say  that  I. 
and  with  me  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  favor  doing  Just  that  thing."' 
F.D.R.  had  never  been  more  wrong.  The 
reaction  to  his  "Court- packing"  scheme  re- 
vealed that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  regarded  the  Court  with  a  degree 
of  respect  approaching  sacred  awe.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  New  Deal  and  the  unity  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  "Court-packing" 
issue  was  cut  short  by  an  adverse  report  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which 
quickly  killed  the  scheme.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee understood  better  than  an  under- 
standably Impatient  President  the  critical 
Importance  of  institutional  Integrity  and 
stability  In  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem. The  Senate  committee  contended  that: 
"Inconvenience  and  even  delay  in  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  Is  not  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  our  system.  Constitutional  democ- 
racy moves  forward  with  certainty  rather 
than  with  speed.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  ample  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  popular  will  to  bring 
about  such  reforms  and  changes  as  the  people 
may  deem  essential  to  their  present  and  fu- 
ture welfare  It  Is  the  people's  charter  of 
the  powers  granted  those  who  govern  them.' 
"Even  if  every  charge  brought  against  the 
so-called  reactionary  members  of  this  Court 
be  true,"  argued  the  committee.  "It  U  far 
better  that  we  await  orderly  but  inevitable 
change  of  personnel  than  that  we  Impatiently 
overwhelm  them  with  new  members."  *  By 
this  action,  the  Senators  maintained  the  In- 
stitutional Integrity  of  the  Coiu-t,  as  well  as 
traditional  relationships  among  the  several 
branches  of  government. 

With  the  "inevitable  change  of  personnel" 
of  which  the  Senators  spoke,  the  Court  be- 
came very  modern  and  progressive  indeed. 
Paradoxically,  it  was  gradually  to  become  an 
Institution  of  government  greatly  cherished 
by  those  who  had  sought  to  reduce  Its  power 
in  1937. 

Only  a  quarter  century  after  PJJJl.'s  un- 
successful attempt  to  pack  the  Court  a 
younger  Supreme  Court  found  Itself  In  a 
pKJsltion  strikingly  similar  to  that  faced  by 
the  Senate  committee  In  1937.  "The  wheel 
Ihas  come  full  circle."  The  reapportion- 
ment cases  confronting  the  Court,  especially 
since  the  1962  session,  raise  claims  which 
parallel  the  charges  made  by  FUR.  in  1937: 
claims  in  this  Instance  that  American  State 
governments  are  not  able  to  deal  with  mod- 
ern social  and  economic  conditions,  such  as 
education,  transportation,  and  housing. 
Why  this  failure?  Because,  runs  the  charge, 
moss-backed,  rural  legislators  Improperly 
dominate  State  legislatures.  The  charge  Is 
stated  In  a  familiar  vein  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  Law  Officers  as  follows: 
"Since  World  War  n,  the  explosion  In  city 
and  suburban  population  has  created  in- 
tense local  problems  in  education,  transpor- 
tation, and  housing.  Adequate  handling  of 
these  problems  has  not  been  possible  to  a 
large  extent,  due  chiefly  to  the  political  weak- 
ness of  municipalities.     The  situation  Is  dl- 

organlzatlon  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,"  pp. 
41-42,  passim. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  14, 


rectly  attributable  to  considerable  underrep- 
resentetion  of  cities  In  the  legislatures  of 
most  States."  • 

Or,  as  more  succinctly  stated  by  H.  L.  Men- 
cken, "The  yokels  hang  on  because  old  ap- 
portionments give  them  unfair  advantages."  • 
However  stated,  the  charge  Is  that  rural  re- 
actionaries have  been  blocking  progress,  that 
a  nonrepresentatlve  minority  has  been  pre- 
venting the  passage  and  implementation  of 
much-needed,  modem,  social  legislation  and 
Is  thereby  thwarting  the  will  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  earlier 
had  been  subject  to  these  very  charges,  has 
now  been  asked  to  provide  relief  from  a 
comparable  alleged  malfunctioning  of  an- 
other branch  of  Government,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  long  line  of  distinguished  Supreme 
Court  Justices  had  found  that  problems  of 
State  legislative  apix>rtionment  lay  outside 
the  Court's  jurisdiction.  By  reversing  a 
long-established  p)osltlon  in  Baker  v.  Carr. 
the  Court  Invited  students  and  practitioners 
of  government  to  evaluate  its  institutional 
prudence  and  competence  In  the  light  of  its 
handling  of  this  extraordlnarUy  delicate,  im- 
portant, and  complex  matter.  How  far  has 
the  Court  been  guided  in  the  reapportion- 
ment cases  by  the  lessons  of  the  "Court- 
packing"  plan  and  by  the  understanding 
of  American  government  expressed  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1937? 

It  may  be  granted  that  a  serious  app>or- 
tionment  problem  existed  in  many  State 
legislatures  and  that  there  appeared  no  im- 
minent prospect  of  relief  outside  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  It  nevertheless  remains  the 
case  that  ours  is  a  federal  government  In 
which  State  legislatures,  some  of  which  are 
older  than  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  play  a 
vital  part.  The  question  must  therefore  be 
asked  whether  the  Court  has  acted  in  a  fash- 
ion designed  to  achieve  a  necessary  reappor- 
tionment with  the  minimum  amount  of 
judicial  intervention  In  State  affairs  and  a 
minimum  of  damage  to  the  Integrity  and 
continuity  of  State  legislatures  as  a  whole. 
The  effects  of  the  Court's  action  In  the  re- 
apportionment cases  require  careful  consid- 
eration within  each  of  our  60  Slates,  because 
each  of  the  State  governments  Is  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  Federal  Government.  To 
dismiss  or  to  forget  the  Importance  of  State 
government  Is  to  Imperil  the  future  of  our 
Government.  The  critical  significance  of 
State  government  In  this  country  can  be 
overlooked  only  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  duties  with  which  the  States  are  charged. 
That  the  States  have  always  carried,  and 
continue  to  carry,  primary  responsibility  In 
such  areas  as  welfare,  education,  and  high- 
way development  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Furthermore,  the  very  success  of  the  bur- 
geoning Federal  assistance  programs  depends 
upon  the  close  cooperation  of  viable  State 
governments  combining  their  efforts  with 
agencies  of  the  National  Government. 

This  paper  will  concentrate  on  the  effects 
anc  Implications  of  the  reapportionment  de- 
cisions on  the  State  government  of  Hawaii. 
While  some  of  the  effects  of  the  Court's  re- 
apportionment decisions  are  unique  to  Ha- 
waii. I  think  that  the  overall  issues  posed 
by  the  decisions  are  of  general  significance. 
There  may  be  special  advantages  In  examin- 
ing these  problems  In  Hawaii,  for  this  Island 
polity  Is  relatively  small  and  self-contained, 
which  facilitates  the  study  of  politics  there. 
Pertinent,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  Hawaii  has 
enjoyed  a  remarkably  broad  and  diverse  pollt- 
cal  history;  as  not«d  In  one  of  the  Federal 
district  court  orders  which  wUl  be  examined 
subsequently.  Hawaii  "la  the  only  State  that 


>  Quoted  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  VS.  248-249 
(1962). 

*  Quoted  In  J.  Anthony  Lukas.  "Barnyard 
Government  in  Maryland,"  Reapportionment, 
ed.  Glendon  Schubert  (New  York:  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sons.  1964) ,  p.  55. 
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hAa  been  successively  an  absolute  monarchy, 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  a  Republic,  and 
then  a  Territory  of  the  United  SUtes  before 
lu  admission  as  a  State." '  lu  rich  political 
heritage  notwithstanding,  Hawaii  Is  now 
In  most  respects  a  typical  American  State. 
It  Is  therefore  pertinent  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  the  reapportionment  decisions  on 
I^awall's  jjoUty  and  to  dlscxiss  the  broader 
Implications  of  these  decisions  In  the  light 
of  these  effects. 

a.    aXAPPORTIONMUrT    DT    HAWAII    PRIOB   TO 
aXTNOUM 

As  was  the  case  in  very  many  States 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  ReynoUta  v.  Sims  came  at  a  time 
when  reapportionment  was  In  no  way  an 
issue  In  the  State  of  Hawaii.  This  critical 
Tact  Is  clearly  stated  by  Judje  Jertberg,  of 
the  Federal  district  court  In  Honolulu  (some 
months  after  he  had  taken  Jurisdiction  of 
the  reapportionment  problem  In  Hawaii) .  As 
he  frankly  said : 

"There  Isn't  any  clear  evidence  in  my  view 
that  anybody  was  really  concerned  about  any 
malapportionment  In  the  State  of  Hawaii 
prior  to  these  June  15  decisions  (Reynolds). 
TTiere  may  have  been  some  Informal  discus- 
sions but  apparently  no  strcng  convictions 
that  this  State  was  malapportloned."  * 

The  Judge's  point  Is  reinforced  by  the 
findings  of  De  Grazla.  where,  on  each  of 
five  counts,  he  finds  that  there  was  no  Inter- 
est in  reapportionment  In  Hawaii.* 

The  question  of  apportionment  had  been 
examined  and  debated  In  exhaustive  detail  in 
the  course  of  Hawaii's  cons<.ltutloaal  con- 
vention of  i960'*  The  popularly  elected 
delegates  to  this  convention  had  resolved 
the  issue,  and  their  proposed  constitution 
had  been  approved  by  3  to  1  in  a  referendum 
vote  In  which  approximately  90  percent  of 
Hawaii's  registered  voters  had  participated. 
There  had  been  extended  public  discussion 
of  the  constitution's  apportionment  provi- 
sions prior  to  the  referendum  vote.  These 
provisions  were  put  Into  effect  in  195«,  a  few 
years  prior  to  statehood. 

During  the  constitutional  convention  all 
the  basic  problems  of  apportionment,  in- 
cluding the  question  of  whether  a  unicam- 
eral or  bicameral  legislature  would  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Islands,  had  been  thorough- 
ly considered  TTie  consensus  on  this  issue 
was  well  stated  during  the  floor  debates  of 
ihe  Committee  of  the  Whole  when  a  delegate 
arirued 

If  we  are  going  to  base  the  representation 
rm  population  alone,  then  I  would  say  we 
should  recommend  a  unicameral  legislature, 
hit  iX  we  are  going  to  base  our  representa- 
tion on  (other  criteria)  •  •  •  then  a  check 
and  balance  method  of  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture U  our  choice  Let  us  agree,  and  there 
Is  no  question  that  one  house  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  population  but  the  other  on  the 
basis  of  a  Just  and  fair  method  where  the 
check  and  balance  is  not  only  a  word  but 
something  that  Is  in  practice."  " 

During  the  convenUon  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  for  a  bicameral  legislature  based 
on  differing  principles  of  representation  was 

'Opinion  of  the  US  District  Court  for  the 
Dlstrtct  of  Hawaii  (R  370)  dated  Feb  17 
1965.  reported  at  238  P   Supp   4«8. 

•Oral  Decision  of  the  US  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Hawaii.  Aug.  26  19«4. 
Cited  In  "A  Resume  of  Legislative  Apportion- 
ment In  Hawaii  (as  of  Aug.  30,  19«4)"  (Leg- 
IslaUve  Reference  Bureau.  University  of  Ha- 
waii, request  No    B-07a9.  Sept    2.  19«4),  p.  9. 

•  Alfred  de  Grazla,  '"Apportionment  and 
P-»preeentatlve  Government"  (New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger.  Inc  ,  1963).  p.  134. 

"Proceedings  of  the  ConstltuUonai  Con- 
vention of  Hawaii.  1950  (3  voU.:  Honolulu: 
Published  under  the  supervision  oX  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Public  Ar- 
chives, State  of  Hawaii,   1961).  passim 

"  Ibid.,  vol.  II.  p.  es. 


that,  as  Oahu's  population  constituted  such 
a  large  part  of  the  whole,  the  representatives 
from  Oahu  could  dominate  the  popularly 
elected  House.  Oahu  would  also  have  the 
largest  single  bloc  of  senators,  and  the  con- 
vention delegates  were  concerned  "that  no 
single  major  Island  group  should  bo  In  a 
position  to  control  legislation  for  the 
State." "  The  resolution  of  this  problem 
was  reached  through  the  creation  of  a  25- 
seat  senate,  with  40  percent  of  the  seats  (10 
senators)  assigned  to  Oahu  and  the  remain- 
ing 60  percent  (15  senators)  assigned  to  the 
other  counties  on  the  following  basis: 
Hawaii  County,  7  senators;  Maui  County 
(consisting  of  the  Islands  of  Maul.  Lanal. 
and  Molokal).  5  senators:  and  Kauai  County 
(consisting  of  the  Islands  of  Kauai  and  NU- 
hau ) .  3  senators. 

Some  Beaae  of  the  spirit  In  which  these 
discussions  of  apportionment  were  con- 
ducted and  the  fairness  of  their  outcome  Is 
strikingly  revealed  by  Judge  Jertberg  in  his 
consideration  of  the  records  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention. 

"As  the  records  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention show  (proceedings  103-111),  the  dls- 
tilcting,  both  for  the  senate  and  the  house 
of  representatives,  followed  along  historical, 
political,  geographic,  and  physical  lines. 
There  was  no  gerrymandering  In  the  invid- 
ious sense."  " 

The  suocesa  of  the  oonsUtutional  conven- 
Uon was  revealed  during  the  final  period  of 
terrltorlaJ  admlnlstraUon  (1956-53)  and  the 
first  few  years  of  statehood;  years  during 
which  the  legislature  was  apportkuied  on  the 
basis  provided  by  the  new  conatitution.  Dur- 
ing the  peilod  of  approximately  5  years  from 
sutehood  unUl  the  Reynolds  decision,  the 
first  and  second  State  legislatures  wen  con- 
vened a^ain  and  again  in  general,  budget, 
or  special  sessiona.  These  legislatures  dealt 
successfully  and  rapidly  with  a  mulUtude  oif 
issues  posed  by  translUon  from  a  Territorial 
government  to  statehood— Including  the 
complete  reorganizalton  of  Hawaii's  admin- 
iatraUve  agencies  Into  the  new  departments 
eatabllfihed  by  the  constitution.  During 
these  sessions,  Hawails  LegUlature  was  called 
upon  to  deal  with  virtually  every  major  prob- 
lem besetting  State  government:  fiscal  re- 
form (Including  sharply  increased  taxation), 
land  reform,  antitrust  legislation,  home  rule 
for  the  counties,  economic  development, 
urban  redevelopment,  reorganlzatloo  of  the 
poliucally  dangeroua  HawaUan  homes  pro- 
gram, mounting  unemployment,  and  disaster 
relief. 

One  would  not  do  Justice  to  these  legisla- 
tors by  simply  saying  that  they  dealt  suc- 
cessfully with  these  many  issues.  They  de- 
veloped solirtlons  which  In  some  Instances 
liave  been  nationally  recognized  as  remark- 
ably innovative,  eg ,  Hawaii's  "green  belt" 
laws  and  other  aspects  ot  land  reform.  Even 
more  fundamental  is  that  they  dealt  wUh 
these  problems  In  a  fashion  which  appears 
to  have  been  Just  from  the  perspective  of 
the    various    segments    of    the    community. 

"  Ibid. 

"Opinion  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  (R.  370)  dated  Feb  17 
1965.  reported  at  238  P.  Supp  468. 


Stated  dilTerently,  one  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  basic  concerns,  objectives,  and 
Judgment  of  the  population  were  adequately 
represented  in  the  fashioning  of  the  laws. 
As  a  consequence,  the  tenor  of  political  dls- 
oourse  in  Hawaii  In  recent  years  has  not 
been  disrupted  by  violent  antagonisms,  nor 
characterized  by  shrill  charges  of  injustice. 
The  political  harmony  which  has  prevailed 
generally  since  statehood  stands  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  early  postwar  period  of  Ter- 
ritorial government,  when  political  passions 
resulted  in  clvU  strife  which,  for  a  time, 
threatened  the  stability  of  the  community^ 
as  bitter  partisan  divisions  produced  partisan 
legislation. 

This  point  deserves  emphasis,  for  State 
government  which  Is  both  viable  and  pro- 
gressive, as  well  as  essenUally  stable.  Is  an 
achievement  of  no  small  magnitude.  On 
issue  after  issue  Hawaii's  State  Legislature 
has  shown  Itself  able  to  take  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  needs  of  the  extremely  complex 
elements  which  constitute  Hawaii  today. 
This  Includes,  for  example,  the  special  needs 
of  the  neighbor  Islands  (Hawaii.  Maul.  Molo- 
kal. Lanal,  Kauai,  NUhau),  as  well  as  Oahu; 
and.  for  another  example,  the  needs  of  long- 
established  and  wealthy  corporate  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  powerful 
labor  unions. 

The  success  of  the  legislature  'n  dealing 
with  a  series  of  difficult  and  explosive  po- 
litical Issues  constitutes  a  continuing  tribute 
to  those  who  framed  the  State  constitution. 
It  directs  attention  especially  to  the  fashion 
In  which  they  constructed  Its  bicameral  legis- 
lature, and  their  legislative  districting.  Evi- 
dently, the  use  of  historical,  political,  geo- 
graphical, and  physical  lines  In  distelctlng 
proved  sound.  More  basically,  the  differing 
composition  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives constituted  an  effective  way  of 
meeting  problems  of  representing  diverse  ele- 
ments In  the  community. 

Limitations  of  space  require  me  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  delve  more  extensively  into 
this  matter,  but  at  least  one  brief  Illustra- 
tion of  the  workings  of  Hawaii's  representa- 
tive system  under  the  1950  constitution  Is 
necessary  for  jwesent  purposes.  Undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  faced  by 
Hawaii's  legislature  after  statehood  was  that 
of  land  reform.  From  the  time  of  annexa- 
tion (1898)  to  statehood  (1959),  the  US. 
Congress  had  final  authority  for  Hawaii's 
public  land  legislation;  the  Statehood  Act 
granted  the  legislature  only  2  years  for  the 
enactment  of  new  public  land  laws.  The 
Importance  of  land  laws  was  tersely.  If  not 
especially  gracefully,  summed  up  by  a  Fed- 
eral antitrust  official  during  a  trip  to  Hawaii: 
"Everything  out  here  ends  up  being  tied  up 
with  land."  » 

The  culmination  of  a  sustained  effort  to 
revise  the  public  land  laws  came  with  the 
formation  of  a  conference  committee  com- 
posed of  six  senators  and  six  represenUtlves 
The  makeup  of  the  two  committees  was  as 
follows : 


"  Robert  H.  Horwltz  and  Norman  Meller. 
"Land  and  Politics  in  Hawaii"  (East  Lans- 
ing: Bureau  of  Social  and  Political  Research. 
College  of  Social  Science.  Michigan  State 
University,  1963)    flyleaf. 


SenaU 


Party 


RrpabUotn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Deiiiocralic. 
Do 


Senster 


Froneii  Chlng. 

Usrquii  F.  Calines.. 
Randolph  Croraley. 


Calvin  C.  McOrrcor. 


Tlioiiias  Oirata 

John  T,  L'lhqims. 


IsUind 


Kanal. 
Maul.. 
Oahu. 


-do. 


Maul 

HswaiL. 


Ago 


44 


Occupation 


Track  Inreiwiitlve  fnr  .siilif Mi- 
»ry  o(  Aloxandpr  A  Bidilwln. 

Busiiicffi  execulivc  for  suImo'Ii- 
ary  of  Alexander  A   Biil<l»  m 

Bu»li>e«8  exeedtlve;  tllnyt'ir. 
seUowned  ma)ar  busljieae 
enterprtsei. 

Attorney,  Investment  coun- 
selor, farmer  circuit  court 
Judge. 

Attorney  in  private  practice. 
Do. 
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House 


Party 

Repreaentatlvs 

IslaBd 

Ase 

OocnpatioB 

IVmocratlc 

David  McClung 

Oahu 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

S4 

87 
42 
39 

as 

Attorney  In  private  practice. 

Do. 
Sale*  manager. 
Attorney  in  private  practice. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Robert  Oahlro." 

Tadao  Hrppu  

Frank  W   C   Loo 

Robert  Temva    

Fred  RoliUfaig 

Do 

Do 

lU' publican 

Do 

The  composition  of  the  senate  and  house 
delegations  was  strikingly  dissimilar.  Neigh- 
bor Islanders  were  in  the  majority  among 
the  senators,  while  the  house  delegation  was 
comprised  exclusively  of  representatives  from 
Oahu.  The  senators  were  generally  men 
with  business  backgrounds,  while  almost  all 
the  representatives  were  Independent  attor- 
neys In  private  practice.  The  average  age 
of  the  house  delegation  was  not  quite  37,  as 
contrasted  with  49  for  the  senate  delegation. 
The  senators,  by  and  large,  had  reached  ma- 
turity and  embarked  upon  business  careers 
before  World  War  II,  while  the  representa- 
tives were  the  product  of  Hawaii's  postwar 
democratic  revolution. 

That  the  character,  composition,  and  spirit 
of  the  senate,  as  evidenced  by  the  makeup 
and  actions  of  the  conference  delegation, 
differed  in  important  respects  from  that  of 
the  house  of  representatives  contributed 
positively  to  the  formulation  of  sound  legis- 
lation. More  generally,  Hawaii's  Legislature 
has  dealt  fairly  with  the  competing  claims 
of  the  many  and  varied  elements  which 
constitute  the  Islands'  population  precisely 
because  it  has  had  to  take  Into  account  the 
contribution  each  of  these  elements  makes 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  legis- 
lature had  recognized  that  corporate  agricul- 
ture contributes  materially  to  the  conunu- 
nlty  by  paying  taxes,  furnishing  employ- 
ment, and  developing  the  islands'  natural  re- 
sources. Its  contribution  and  needs  have 
been  taken  into  account  In  the  framing  of 
tax  legislation,  land  reform  programs,  and 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  The 
contribution  and  needs  of  the  unionized 
working  men  of  the  Islands  have  been  recog- 
nized and  taken  Into  account  in  the  fram- 
ing of  legislation  dealing  with  antitrust  mat- 
ters, labor  organization,  public  education, 
and  welfare.  It  can  be  concluded  the  Ha- 
waii's Leglslattire  has  been  largely  success- 
ful In  Its  attempt  to  achieve  a  form  of  dis- 
tributive Justice  In  the  formation  of  the  laws. 
As  of  1962.  Hawaii  had  a  viable  State  gov- 
ernment, a  legislature  which  functioned  well 
when  Judged  by  standards  which  were  mean- 
ingful and  largely  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Within  the  legislature, 
various  forms  and  principles  of  representa- 
tion were  functioning  simultaneously. 

We  have  pxirposely  stressed  the  argument 
that  the  most  significant  result  of  Hawaii's 
1950  constitutional  convention  was  the  com- 
prehensive representation  it  aciiieved  for 
significant  elements  within  the  community. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  some  leaders  of  the 
RepubUcan  Party,  which  had  long  been  dom- 
inant In  Hawaii,  did  not  attempt  to  preserve 
their  position  through  the  districting  pro- 
visions of  the  new  constitution.  It  Is  axio- 
matic that  political  leaders,  when  presented 
with  the  opportunity  to  redlstrlct,  will  gen- 
erally attempt  to  maximize  their  strength. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the  constitutional 
convention  succeeded  in  taking  such  effec- 
tive account  of  diverse  partisan  claims  and 
heterogeneous  community  needs  that  It  ef- 
fectively prevented  any  particular  partisan 
faction  from  achieving  exclusive  domination 
of  the  community. 

in.    RETNOLDS THE    AFTSaMATH 

It  was  precisely  this  most  equitable  aspect 
of  Hawaii's  government  that  was  threatened 
by  the  Reynolds  decision  of  June  16.  1964. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1963  decision  in 
Baker  v.  Carr  naturally  directed  the  atten- 


tion of  Hawaii's  Democratic  Governor  and 
administration  to  the  political  possibilities 
Inherent  In  reapportionment.  Speaking  of 
the  Baker  decision,  the  Governor  noted  that: 

"The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In  keeping  with 
its  philosophy  coveting  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals, had  entered  Into  what  It  had  referred 
to  as  political  decisions  as  being  properly 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority  in  extend- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  to  the  individual  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  '• 

As  soon  as  the  Reynolds  decision  was  an- 
nounced, Hawaii's  attorney  general,  acting 
on  the  instructions  of  the  Governor,  under- 
took "a  thorough  review  of  the  decision  and 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  in 
relation  to  the  Court's  decree." »« 

The  attorney  general's  thorough  review  of 
the  complex  June  15  decisions  and  of  their 
bearing  on  Hawaii's  constitution  required 
only  3  weeks.  On  July  6.  he  Issued  an  opin- 
ion which  found  unconstitutional  virtually 
every  aspect  of  Hawaii's  existing  system  of 
apportionment,  Including  the  composition  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the 
system  of  districting,  and  the  method  pro- 
vided for  reapportionment. 

With  this  opinion  in  hand,  the  Governor 
moved  with  extraordinary  dispatch.  His 
avowed  objective  was  to  secure  complete  re- 
apportionment before  the  November  1964 
elections;  accordingly,  he  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  which  convened  on 
July  23,  some  5  weeks  after  the  Reynolds  de- 
cision. In  his  opening  day  address  to  the 
legislators,  the  Governor  implored  them  to 
set  some  kind  of  record  in  reapportionment. 
As  he  noted : 

"The  State  of  Colorado  within  23  days  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  adopted  a  reapportionment 
plan.  It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that 
the  p>eople  of  Hawaii  expect  as  much,  if  not 
more,  of  us  who  asked  for  and  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  leadership."  " 

Inasmuch  as  Colorado  had  established  an 
unbeatable  record  for  speed  In  adopting  the 
reapportionment  plan,  the  something  more 
for  which  the  Governor  appealed  appears  to 
have  been  the  meeting  of  the  goal  set  by 
"the  English  LeveUers  of  the  mid-l7th  cen- 
tury," who,  he  said,  "were  the  first  to  de- 
mand a  mathematical  subdivision  of  the 
Nation  Into  election  districts  of  equal  popu- 
lation." ■"  It  was  such  "egalitarian  demo- 
crats, as  typified  by  the  Levellers,"  whom  the 
Governor  praised  for  having  broken  "the 
monopoly  over  representative  government 
exercised  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  century 
by  the  landed  nobility  and  the  entitled  land- 
holders," and  who  were  thereby  able  to  "ra- 
tionalize the  representative  system."  '• 

The  Governor  further  developed  his  un- 
derstanding of  Just  representation  by  quot- 
ing extensively  from  the  well-known  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  study,  "One  Man — One 
Vote  "  He  stressed  the  view  of  that  study 
that  "the  history  of  democratic  Institutions 
points  compelUngly  in  the  direction  of  pop- 


'^  Address  by  Gov.  John  A.  Burns,  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  second  State  legislature,  first 
special  session  of  1964,  July  23,  1964,  p.  2. 

"Ibid.,  p.  6. 

"Ibid.,  p.  10. 

'•Ibid.,  p.  15. 

"Ibid. 


ulatlon  as  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  rep- 
represented  "not  people  but  great  estates, 
titles,  wealth,  geographic  strongholds.  But 
as  feudal  concepts  of  prlvUege  ended  and 
social  and  economic  leveling  took  place,  po- 
resentatlon  today.""  Formerly,  parliaments 
lltlcal  responsibility  spread  also."  "Most  of 
us  here  today,"  added  the  Governor,  "can 
sympathize  with  that  last  ob8er\'atlon  from 
our  personal  knowledge  of  Hawaii's  highly 
compressed  sociopolitical  evolution  of  the 
past  decade."  » 

The  Governor  had  ready  at  hand  the  de- 
vices through  which  the  legislature  might 
quickly  complete  this  phase  of  Hawaii's 
"sociopolitical  evolution."  As  he  said,  "I 
have  prepared  and  will  submit  proposals  to 
you  in  accordance  with  the  two-pronged  ap- 
proach which  this  administration  favors."  ■ 
These  prop>06Bls  were  promptly  submitted  to 
the  legislature  the  following  morning  In  the 
form  of  house  bills  No.  2  "  and  No.  3."  In 
essence,  they  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
senate  and  house  apptortloned  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  population.  The  multimem- 
ber representative  districts  which  had  been 
utilized  for  well  over  a  century  in  Hawaii 
were  proscribed  in  favor  of  single-member 
districts.  To  make  this  change  more  feasi- 
ble, house  bill  No.  4  "  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  a  candidate  for 
the  legislature  be  a  resident  of  the  district 
which  he  sought  to  represent.  House  bill 
No.  2  specifically  provided  that  It  was  the 
Governor  who  "shall  apportion  the  members 
of  the  senate"  and  "the  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives." "  In  this  duty, 
the  Governor  was  to  be  restricted  only  by 
the  admonition  that  the  new  senate  and 
house  districts  "be  composed  of  contigu- 
ous and  compact  territory  and  contain  as 
nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants."  " 

The  Governor  and  his  advisers,  in  short, 
were  to  be  given  Instant  authority  to  draw 
anew  the  political  map  of  the  Islands  on 
their  own  terms.  The  effective  authority 
which  this  legislation  would  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  administration  In  shaping 
the  Island  polity  rivaled  the  authority  of 
Hawaii's  constitutional  monarchs.  Had  these 
bills  passed,  there  is  little  question  that  the 
"highly  compressed  sociopolitical  evolution" 
of  which  the  Governor  spoke  would  have  been 
rapidly  carried  through.  Among  other 
things,  the  administration  would  have  been 
In  a  position  virtually  to  eradicate  the  ves- 
tiges of  Hawaii's  Republican  Party,  since 
many  Republicans  survived  the  Democratic 
landslide  of   the   past  decade   by   virtue   of 


»'  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

="  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 

»=^Ibld.,  p.  11. 

=»  House  bill  No.  3  Is  titled:  "A  bill  for  an 
act  relating  to  composition,  apportionment 
and   election   of   the   State   legislature." 

"House  bill  No.  3  Is  titled:  "Proposing 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  relating  to  the  composition,  dis- 
tricting, redistrlctlng.  apportionment,  reap- 
portionment, and  constitutional  amendment 
provisions  affecting  the  State  legislature." 

"House  bill  No.  4  is  titled:  "Proposing  an 
amendment  to  art.  m,  sec.  7  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relating  to 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  legislature." 

"  Art.  III.  sec.  4  of  Hawaii's  constitution 
provides  that  "On  or  before  June  1  of  the 
year  1959,  and  of  each  lOth  year  thereafter, 
the  Governor  stiall  reapportion  the  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives"  in  a  pre- 
scribed manner.  Hawaii  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  very  few  States  which  vests  primary 
responsibility  for  reapportionment  In  the 
hands  of  the  Governor.  Inasmuch  as  dis- 
trict boundaries  were  written  Into  the  con- 
stitution, the  Governor's  duties  were  simply 
magisterial. 

''  House  bill  No.  2.  p.  3. 
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being  candidates  wlttiin  mulUmember  dU- 
trlcu.  With  the  adminijtraUon'*  authoriza- 
tion to  redistrtct,  the  temptation  to  reduce 
RepubUcan  strength  sUll  Xurther  would  have 
been  hard  to  resist.  In  the  past.  Island  poU- 
Ucs  have  been  singularly  free  of  gerryman- 
dering, but  bow  could  any  admlnlstraUon 
paas  up  the  opportunities  for  redUtrlctlng 
along  lines  designed  to  Increase  lu  own 
suength?  More  fundamenUllv,  under  the 
provuions  of  house  bUl  No.  a.  the  redlstrlcted 
senate  would  be  no  more  than  a  mere  shadow 
of  the  Houae  of  BepresentaUves.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  propoeed  legislation,  the  num- 
ber of  senators  from  the  neighbor  islands 
would  have  been  reduced  from  16  to  6  or  6 
thus  abrupUy  terminating  the  services  of 
many  of  the  astabllahed  senate  leaders  in 
favor  of  9  or  10  newly  elected  senators  from 
Oahu.  Had  the  house  bUl  carried,  there  la 
little  quesuon  that  the  admlnUtraUon  would 
have  been  In  a  poiUUon  to  esUblUh  the 
hegemony  of  a  parttcuiar  faction  of  the 
DemocraUc  Party  In  HawaU  for  a  long  period 
of  ume  *^ 

The  administration's  plan  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded The  leglalature  had  been  called  Into 
specUl  seuion  and  was  pre^nted  with  the 
administration's  bllU  before  the  community 
had  any  real  awareness  of  the  Reynolds  deci- 
sion, certainly  before  there  had  been  any 
thoughtfuJ  considerauon  of  the  altemaUve 
responses  that  nUght  be  made  to  It  Nor  did 
It  appear  that  the  admlnUtratlon  Intended 
th.ir  there  be  any  such  consideration  In- 
doeu.  the  Governor  spolte  at  some  length 
a«alnst  the  calling  of  a  consUtutlonal  con- 
venuon  to  consider  carefuUy  the  quesUon 
of  leguiauve  apporUonment  and  reUted  Is- 
sues  Among  the  argumenu  advanced 
»«alnst  the  calling  of  a  constltuUonai  con- 
vention waa  the  contention  that 

H.«..f  ^"^  '  •'°''  P'"°««*  The  State  of 
HawsU  and  lU  people  would  be  placlnK 
themselves  In  the  position  of  people  In  SUtM 
with  whom  we  claim  no  similarity  in  phUos- 

^f^l  V^^  f^P'*  ^  ^°^  Sutes  where  In- 
dividual and  human  rlghu  have  not  been 
»ven  the  recogniuon  that  we  so  proudly 
claim,  as  jusUy  we  do."  ■  ' 

BewUdered  by  argumenU  such  as  these  and 
subject  to  other  pressures,  the  house  speedUy 
paaaod  the  admlnistraUons  bUU.  andihe 
senate  appeared  ready  to  commit  harl-karl 
aj^cordlng  to  the  admlnUtraUon 's  ritual 
However,  a  handful  of  critics  of  the  admlnls-' 
-  atlon  s  recommendations  succeeded  In  mak 

i!:n-f°"K°'^P'"°P*'*^  <**^''^  '^e  CO""*  Of 
«*nate  hearings  on  the  house  bUJs      A  suf- 

flcient  number  of  neighbor  island  and  Re- 
publican senators,  among  others,  were  soon 
convinced  that  alternative  responses  to  the 
Reynolds  decision  were  feasible  Conse- 
?~*°^'':.'''*  '*'"'^'  drafted  counterproposals 
•ffiended  the  house  bills,  tied  up  the  ensuing 
tK—K'^'^w  =°'n™"tee  dl»cusslon»-and 
thereby  aborted  the  special  session.  The  ad- 
mmtstratton-s  objective  of  speedy  reappor- 
tionment had  been  foreetalledTut  that  the 
price  Of  directly  Involving  both  State  and 
^nt"'ict~n        '°    »"t-«l"«t   reapportlon- 

l^^Z°y!TJ"^  "?*  "P*^^"  "«**°"  °f  '*»«  'e«l«- 
US^dlstrlct  court  In  Honolulu  praying  the 
court  to  enjoin  the  State's  Lieutenant  Oov- 
f^'iLi'^f  carrying  out  preparations  for  the 

•^^Th'i*«r'!"^  ■"'^  »""«""  election, 
•unless  the  State  le^lature  enacted  a  valid 
reapporuonraent    plan    for   use   In   the    1964 

bu'^b,"  ^"^  "^"  ^^  J"riiS'c«o^ 
f,?,!^^^  ^'""^  ^  interfere  at  thu  junc- 
ture because  of  the  Imminence  of  the  10«4 
elecuoa.  and  the  dlsrupUve  effects  whlch^ 
injuncuve  would  have  had  th«*oo  -  - 
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The  scheduled  elections  for  the  third  State 
legislature  were  therefore  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  the  apportionment  provided  under 
the    State    constitution.     Hardly     had    the 
newly  elected  legislature  convened  than  the 
district  court  filed  a  decision  and  order  on 
February  17.  1965.  atatlng  that  "any  change 
In  the  representation  from  any  Hawaii  sen- 
atorial district  must  be  made  by  constitu- 
tional  amendment."  »■     The   covirt    enjoined 
the  legislators  "from  passing  any  but  pre- 
liminary   'houaekeeplng'   acts    until    it    had 
set  up  the  machinery  for  the  convening  of 
a   constitutional   convention   to   amend   the 
State's  legislative  scheme  of  apportlomnent 
before  the  1966  elecUon."  »     Underlying  the 
court's  ruling   was   lU   view   that   necessary 
revision  or  amendments  to  the  State  consti- 
tution  could    be   obtained   by   two   possible 
routes.   (1)  constitutional  amendments  pro- 
posed  by   the  legislature  and  submitted  to 
the  people  for  raUflcaUon,  or    (2)    by  con- 
stitutional   convention.     Inasmuch    as    the 
legislature  had  failed  during  its  special  ses- 
sion    In      1964     to     propose     constitutional 
amendmenU   which  could  be  presented  for 
ratlflcaUon  at  a  general  elecUon  In  time  for 
reapporUonment  to  be  carried  out  by  Novem- 
ber 1966.  the  cotirt  held  that  the  other  route 
should  be  followed. 

The  court  temporarUy  amended  lu  order 
In  response  to  a  request  from  the  leglslatiu-e 
that  It  should  at  least  be  permitted  to  draft 
temporary  reapportionment  legislation  and 
proposed  constitutional  amendments.  It 
retained  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the  case,  but,  be- 
cause of  agreement  by  the  parUes.  it  asked 
the  legUUture.  acUng  in  some  sort  of  advU- 
ory  capacity  to  the  court,  to  submit  a  reap- 
portionment plan.  The  district  court  might 
then.  U  it  found  the  plan  sound,  act  to 
adopt  the  plan  as  Its  own. 

The  legislature  responded  energetically 
and  quickly,  and.  on  March  18.  1966  advised 
the  court  that  It  had  made  considerable 
progress  In  developing  a  provisional  reap- 
porUonment plan  which  had  been  approved 
in  substance  by  both  houses  and  was  being 
polished  In  a  conXerence  coounlttee.  The 
views  of  the  court  were  sought  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  plan  would  meet  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  Reynolds  and  related  cases  The 
legUlature's  plan  provided  that  Oahu  shotUd 
have  19  of  the  25  seats  In  the  State  senate, 
but  the  court  found  the  proposal  deficient  In 
that  too  many  senators  were  Included  In  the 
two.  multimember  Oahu  dutrtcu.  Accord- 
ingly, the  legUUture  resumed  lu  deUbera- 
tlons.  and  on  April  14.  1966.  presented  to 
the  court  a  plan  to  divide  the  State  Into 
eight  senatorial  districts  as  f oUows  •  ■ 
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The  court  raised  no  obJecUons  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  senators  between  Oahu  and 
the  neighbor  Islands  oc  to  the  number  of 
registered  voters  per  senatorial  dUtrlct  but 
It  did  find  fault  with  the  demarcaUon  of 
Oahu's  senatorial  dUtrlctlng  on  two  main 
grounds.  First,  the  multimember  senatorial 
dUtrlcu  coincided  In  some  Instances  with 
multimember  house  districts,  as  in  the  case 


"  Address  by  Governor  Burns    p    8 

U>r  0?-^,°.^  °l  i^'  ^®  ^^'^  Court  for 
the  Dlsinct  of  Hawaii  dated  Feb  17  19«5 
T'T^-rr-^  at  23*  F  Supp.  4«8.  " 


•'  Ibid. 

"Opinion  of  the  TJ.S.  DUtrlct  Court  for 
the  District  of  HawaU  dated  Apr.  28  1965 
reported  at  240  P   Supp    724 

"Ibid 


of  the  third  senatorial  dUtrlct  and  the  eighth 
house  dUtrlct.  "Thus  from  one  pollUcal  and 
geographical  unit  would  be  elected  foxir  rep- 
resenUUves  and  three  senators— seven  mem- 
bers of  the  legUlature  all  responsible  to  and 
representing  eiacUy  the  same  constitu- 
ency—exclaimed  the  court."  The  court's 
remark  raUes  the  Interesting  question 
whether  any  system  Including  multimember 
dutrlcts  would,  on  the  same  argument,  face 
critical  Judicial  scrutiny.  ThU  matter  win 
be  considered  subsequently. 

The  court's  second  and  stronger  objection 
to  the  legUlature's  proposed  apportionment 
plan  was  that  it  created  dUtrlcta  which  the 
Judges  termed  "monolithic  pollUcal  unlu 
of  represenutlon."  ThU  resulted  from  the 
fact  that — 

"In  drawing  the  dUtrlct  lines  the  legUU- 
ture reported  that  It  relied  very  heavily  on 
the  standards  of  compactness  and  contig- 
uity—geographical separation  and  long- 
esUbllshed  represenUUve  precinct  lines. 

"It  appears  that  no  other  criteria,  save 
number  of  regutered  voters,  geographical 
boundaries  and  hutorlcal  representoUve  dis- 
trict lines  were  considered  or  used  In  forming 
the  plan.  ApparenUy,  ethnic.  pollUcal,  in- 
dustrlal.  economic,  social,  occupational  fac- 
tors, and  community  of  Interests  and  prob- 
lems were  given  lltUe  If  any  consideration 
by  the  legislature."" 

By  faUlng  to  Uke  account  of  these  ethnic 
political.  Industrial,  economic,  social  occu- 
paUonal  and  other  factors,  the  legUlature 
had.  according  to  the  court,  failed  to  cre«t« 
represenUUve  dUtrlcU  of  equal  "realUtlc  po- 
llUcal weight."  Unless  representaUve  dis- 
tricts were  of  realUtlc  political  weight"  »  they 
could  not  provide  "vital  equality  of  voter  rep- 
resentauon.""  Going  further,  the  cotu-t  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  rough  guides  to  the 
factors  which  must  be  Uken  into  account 
In  designing  representaUve  dUtrlcts: 

"While  it  U  a  fundamental  factor  under 
the  decisions  of  the  court,  populaUon  U  not 
the  sole  deflnlUve  measiu-e  for  setUng  up 
either  representaUve  or  senatorial  dlstrlcu 
CkMnpactness  and  contiguity  of  the  territory 
are  admittedly  also  factors,  but  community 
of  Interests,  community  of  problems,  socio- 
economic status.  poUUcal  and  racial  factors- 
each  and  all  must  be  considered,  and  not 
only  must  the  electorlal  dlstrlcu  be  laid  out 
with  the  totality  of  those  factors  having  been 
taien  into  conalderaUon,  but  even  more,  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  dUtrlcUng  must  result 
In  substanUal  equahty  of  meaningful  rep- 
rsMaUUon  to  each  and  all  the  voters  of  the 
SUte."" 

The  courts  demand  for  "meanljigful  rep- 
rwenUUon."    as    opposed    to   represenUUon 
affording   merely   formal    equality,    does    of 
course,  require  that  a  multitude  of  pollUcal 
factors    be    Uken    into   account.     This   and 
other  aspecu  of  the  cotxrt's  holding  will  be 
considered   In   the   conclusion,   but  first  we 
must  quickly  complete  the  chronological  ac- 
count of  the  effecu  of  the  Reynolds  decision 
on  the  operation  of  Hawaii's  legislature.    The 
Immediate  effect  of  the  district  court's  opin- 
ion was  temporarUy  to  foreclose  further  re- 
apportionment efforU  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
UUture.    Inasmuch    as   the   legUlature  had 
faUed  to  fashion  a  reapportionment  plan  ac- 
cepuble  to  the  court,  the  Judges  again  re- 
quired   the   legUUture    to   entnut   reappor- 
Uonment to  a  consUtuUonal  convenUon.    A: 
the  same  time,  the  court  relnsuted  lu  In- 
Juncuon  prohibiting  the  legUlature  from  en- 
acting Uws  before  completing  action  on  re- 
apportionment that  would  satisfy  the  court 
ThU  threatened  to  be  especially  disruptive. 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  ImporUnt  legls- 

»*Ibld. 
*  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
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latlon  was  pending,  and  little  time  remained 
of  the  60-day  session  permitted  by  the  SUte 
constitution.  Accordingly,  on  May  7,  1966, 
the  Governor  filed  a  motion  in  the  dUtrlct 
court  to  suspend  the  Injunction  and  to  rUy 
the  order  of  April  28.  pending  determination 
of  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
district  court  denied  the  motion,  but  on  May 
21.  1966,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  granted  the  sUy. 

Shortly  thereafter,  three  separate  appeaU 
were  filed  with  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court  by 
the  president  of  HawaU's  senate,  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  the  Governor.  These  ap- 
peaU are  presenUy  before  the  Court,  and 
even  the  temporary  resolution  of  Hawaii's  Ju- 
dicially created  reapportionment  problems 
depends  on  action  by  the  Nations  highest 
tribunal."*  Although,  the  definitive  discus- 
sion of  the  slgrnlficance  of  the  reapportion- 
ment cases  for  Hawaii's  polity  must  await 
the  determination  of  these  appeaU  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  some  tentative  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  at  thU  time. 

IV— <x)NCLnaio»» 

One  of  the  most  interesUng  and  i>oten- 
tlaUy  significant  asp>ecU  of  Hawaii's  experi- 
ence thus  far  with  the  reapportionment 
problem  was  the  dUtrlct  court's  rejection  of 
the  legUlature's  proposed  dlstrlcu,  which 
were  substantially  equal  numerically,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  proposed  scheme  did  not 
provide  "meaningful  representation."  As  we 
have  noted,  the  court  Insisted  that  U  rep- 
resenutlon U  to  be  meaningful  In  the  sense 
of  affording  "vital  equality."  it  U  necessary 
that  a  multitude  of  political  factors  (in  the 
broadest  sense)  be  Uken  Into  account.  The 
district  court's  argument  should  prove  chal- 
lenging to  the  Supreme  Court  and  provide  an 
especially  Ulumlnatlng  illustration  of  the 
difflcultles  encounured  by  the  lower  couru 
In  attempting  to  perceive  and  apply  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Reynolds  decUlon. 

The  Court's  reasoning  in  Reynolds  recom- 
mends lUelf  to  many  as  providing  a  clear- 
cut,  simple  standard,  the  application  of 
which  appears  to  insure  equal  represenUUon 
to  all  of  the  InhabltanU  of  our  60  SUtes. 
By  setting  forth  the  seemingly  unambiguous 
standards  of  one  man,  one  vote.  Instead  of 
some  broader  sUndard  by  which  the  reason- 
ableness of  SUte  apportionment  provisions 
might  be  Judged  (such  as  those  suggested, 
for  example.  In  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
Justices  in  the  Reynolds  case),  the  Comt 
probably  expected  that  It  would  avert  an 
endless  stream  of  litigation  through  which 
each  of  the  SUtes  would  seek  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  reasonableneos  of  ite  appor- 
tionment provUloiu. 

If  thU  was  the  Court's  expectation,  it  has 
proved  groundless  in  HawaU.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  dUtrlct  court  rejected  the  legUla- 
ture's plan  on  the  grounds  that  equality  of 
population  U  only  one  of  many  relevant  fac- 
tors which  must  be  taken  Into  account  If 
represenUUve  dUtrlcU  are  to  have  "equal 
political  weight"  and  thereby  to  afford  what 
the  court  terms  "vital  equality."  The  cri- 
terion of  numerically  equal  dUtrlcU  may  af- 
ford formal  equality,  but,  as  the  dUtrlct  coxirt 
emphasized,  ethnic,  economic,  occupational, 
social,  and  many  other  factors  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  degree  and  character  of  po- 
litical participation  within  represenutlve 
dlstrlcu.    The  court  was  therefore  led  to  the 


•-•  Cases  Nos.  318,  323,  and  409,  appeals 
from  the  US.  District  Court  tor  the  District 
of  Hawaii,  were  heard  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  on  Feb.  21,  1966.  180  minutes  were 
allotted  to  the  attorneys  presenting  the 
Hawaii  appeaU,  which  were  beard  by  eight 
Justices.  Justice  Fortas  retired  from  the 
Court  chamber  when  presentation  of  the 
Hawaii  appeals  began.  As  a  former  member 
of  the  firm  of  Arnold,  Porta*  &  Porur,  he 
bad  been  associated  with  preparation  o(  the 
appeal  filed  by  Governor  Bums. 


sensible.  If  complicating,  conclusion  that 
these  factors  miut  be  taken  Into  account  If 
the  "realistic  political  weight"  of  various  rep- 
resenutlve dUtrlcto  U,  In  fact,  to  be  equal. 
But  thu  argument  on  the  part  of  the  dUtrlct 
court  polnte  Implicitly  to  a  fundamental  am- 
biguity In  Reynolds.  If  the  dUtrlct  courts 
Interpretation  U  upheld  (which  would  be 
surprUlng),  courU  throughout  the  Nation 
will  be  explicitly,  continually,  and  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  exercise  of  poUtlcal  dtscreUon 
of  an  unusually  subUe,  fundamental,  and 
demanding  kind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dUtrlct  court  U  overruled,  the  questions  It 
has  raised  about  the  meaning  of  the  Reynolds 
formula  In  securing  genuine  equality  in  ap- 
F>ortloiunent  still  stand.  If  some  "mono- 
lithic political  uniu,"  whose  power  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  other  political  uniu,  even 
though  they  may  be  of  equal  population,  are 
permitted  to  result  from  application  of  the 
guides  furnished  by  Reynolds,  then  the  cause 
of  "equal  protection"  has  not  been  furthered, 
for  minorities  may  continue  to  exercise  an  In- 
ordinate Influence  In  SUte  legUlatures.  Or. 
alternatively,  minorities  may  be  liquidated, 
rather  than  being  allowed  to  mitigate  major- 
ities. 

Issues  of  thU  kind  He  at  the  heart  of  each 
of  the  three  Hawaii  appeals  now  lying  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  Of  special  significance 
are  (1)  the  Issue  of  "registered  voters"  versus 
the  use  of  "censtu  population"  as  the  basis 
of  apportionment,  and  (2)  the  Issue  of  "mul- 
tlmeml)er"  versus  "single-member"  repre- 
senutlve dlstrlcu. 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  whether  "regUtered 
voters"  or  "census  population"  should  serve 
as  the  basU  of  apportionment,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Hawaii's  lawmakers  have,  for  well 
over  a  century,  been  explicitly  concerned  with 
determining  the  degree  and  type  of  civic  par- 
ticipation which  should  be  afforded  the  pop- 
ulace under  a  succession  of  regimes.  It  was 
the  delegates  to  Hawaii's  1950  constitutional 
convention  who  most  recently  deliberated 
long  and  carefully  on  this  question.  Their 
recommendation,  which  was  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  In  a  popular  referendum, 
was  that  apportionment  should  be  based  on 
regutered  voters."  But  this  practice  has 
been  challenged  as  Incompatible  with  Rey- 
nolds. Governor  Burns,  In  hU  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  special  session  of  the  legUlature, 
called  for  the  rejection  of  the  regUtered- 
voters  standard  and  prop>o8ed  Instead  "that 
apportionment  be  established  upon  the  basU 
of  the  1960  censtu  population  figures.  Includ- 
ing aliens  and  military  personnel  living  In 
clvUlan  comniunltlee."  «>  The  Governor's 
grounds  for  rejecting  Hawaii's  traditional 
practice  was  developed  at  length  In  hU  ap- 
peal to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He  argues 
there  that  a  change  U  needed  "t>ecauBe  the 
use  of  the  'registered  voters'  test  tends  to 
discrlnUnate  against  persons  In  the  lower 
economic  levels,  and  under  the  clrctim- 
stances  prevailing  In  Hawaii,  Introduces 
other  Inequities  Into  legUlative  apportion- 
ment." "    As  might  be  expecUd : 


"Art.  in,  sec.  4.  which  reads  In  part:  "The 
total  numt>er  of  represenutlvrs  shall  first  be 
reapportioned  among  four  basic  areas  •  •  * 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  voters  regu- 
tered at  the  last  preceding  general  election 
In  each  of  such  basic  areas  and  computed  by 
the  method  known  as  the  method  of  equal 
propoi^lons,  no  basic  area  to  receive  less 
than  one  member." 

*»  Gov.  John  A.  Burns,  address  to  the  Joint 
session  of  the  second  SUU  LegUlature  of 
Hawaii,  first  specUl  session  of  1964,  July  23, 
1964,  p.  11. 

'=  John  A.  Burns,  Governor  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii,  Appellant  v.  William  S.  Richardson, 
et  al..  Appellees.  Appeal  from  the  UJ3.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  HawaU  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  October 
term,  1966,  p.  IS. 


"The  proportion  of  registered  persons  in 
Hawaii — and  very  Ukely  In  other  SUtes — In 
the  lower  economic  brackeu  U  substantially 
less  than  those  In  the  higher  •  •  •  of  per- 
sons with  a  family  Income  of  lees  than  94,000, 
only  43.8  percent  of  those  eligible  were  reg- 
Utered. while  those  in  the  $10,000  to  914.999 
bracket,  72  4  percent  were  regUUred.  It  U 
apparent  therefrom  that  the  use  of  regUtered 
voUrs  unduly  favors  those  on  the  higher  eco- 
nomic levels  and  discrUnlnates  against  those 
on  the  lower.  The  right  to  be  fairly  and  ef- 
fectively represented  U  a  fundamental  one 
and  should  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  an 
assiduousness  In  the  pursuit  of  other  rlghu, 
such  as  the  right  to  vote."  " 

The  Governor  Is  quite  right  In  hU  asser- 
tion that  use  of  the  regUtered -voters  cri- 
terion discriminates  (but  not.  as  he  says) 
"against"  that  part  of  the  community  which, 
for  whatever  reason,  is  not  assiduous  in 
lU  exercise  of  the  franchise.  It  aUo  dis- 
criminates between  cltlzeiu  and  aliens;  be- 
tween aduiu  and  children  ineligible  to  vote; 
between  those  In  possession  of  their  mental 
faculties  and  those  confined  to  mental  Insti- 
tutions; between  law-abiding  citizens  and 
Inmates  of  prUons;  and,  most  Importantly, 
between  those  duly  qualified  citizens  who 
exercise  the  franchUe  and  those  apathetic. 
Irresponsible,  or  uninterested  people  who 
don't  care  enough  about  their  right  to  vote 
to  bother  to  register.  The  "regUtered  voUrs" 
test.  In  short,  discriminates  between  that 
I>art  of  the  conununlty  which  has  the  legal 
right  and  personal  motivation  to  exercise 
the  suffrage  and  that  part  of  the  community 
which  cannot  or  does  not  voU.  The  Ulands' 
statesmen  have  long  made  sound  use  of  this 
politically  reasonable  distinction,  and  some 
consideration  of  Hawaii's  experience  in  thU 
respect  may  aseUt  lu  In  considering  the 
necessity  or  deslrabUlty  of  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  political  questions  of  thU  sort. 
As  U  generally  known,  the  Ulands  have 
been  dependent  on  planUtlon  agriculture 
as  the  malnsUy  of  their  economy  for  the 
past  centxiry.  The  planutlons  placed  pri- 
mary reliance  on  an  alien  work  force  from 
roughly  the  end  of  the  American  ClvU  War 
to  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Laborers  were 
recnUted  chlefiy  In  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines.  They  came  to  HawaU  volun- 
tarily, generaUy  in  the  expecUtlon  of  work- 
ing for  a  period  of  some  6  to  10  years,  and 
then  returning  with  savings  sufficient  to 
purchase  farms  In  their  native  lands.  The 
bulk  of  these  laborers  did  so,  although  a 
small  proportion  remained  In  the  Islands. 

Very  few  of  these  Uborers  became  citizens 
of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  or  the  RepubUc. 
After  HawaU's  annexation  to  the  United 
SUUs,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  there  were 
not  eUglble  for  citizenship  under  American 
law."  They  were  protected  by  the  law,  and 
were  In  fact  represented  by  the  consuU  of 
their  native  governmenu,  each  of  which 
malnUlned  consular  offices  In  Honolulu.  As 
aUens,  however,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
regUUr  as  voUrs  and  were  therefore  not  In- 
cluded In  apportionment  calculatioiu.  As 
InhabltanU  of  a  country  In  which  they  were 
residing  for  a  llmlUd,  special  purpose,  and 
presumably  only  temporarily,  they  were  not 
obUged  to  assume  the  respoiulblUtles  of 
citizenship.  They  were  not  called  upon  to 
fight  In  the  Armed  Forces,  to  serve  on  Juries. 
to  devoU  time  to  running  for  office  at  any 
level,  or  to  contribute  generally  to  the 
community  as  citizens. 


«Ibld.,  p.  21. 

"HawaU's  Organic  Act,  as  written  by  the 
56th  Cong.  In  1900,  provided  "That  all  persons 
who  were  cttlzeru  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 
on  Aug.  12.  1898.  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  and  citizens  of 
the  territory  of  Hawaii."  Ch.  I,  sec.  4.  A 
small  number  of  Chinese  were  so  qualified, 
but  almost  no  Japanese  planUtlon  laborers 
bad  become  citizens  of  the  RepubUc. 
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In  basing  apportionment  on  registered 
voters.  Hawaii's  constitution-makers  took 
the  not  unreasonable  view  that  people  who, 
because  of  disabilities,  legal  or  whatever,  are 
unable  to  participate  actively  as  citizens  In 
at  least  a  minimal  fashion,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  affect  decisively  the  mode  of 
representation.  In  Hawaii  today.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  Immediate  and  significant 
effects  of  a  shift  from  registered  voters  to 
census  population  as  the  basts  of  apportion- 
ment would  be  to  open  up  vast  possibilities 
for  political  exploitation,  especially  In  those 
areas  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  fJO- 
lltlcally  apathetic  aliens  or  military  person- 
nel. While  the  precise  results  are  Imjiossl- 
ble  to  predict,  there  are  Inherent  possibili- 
ties for  i>oUtlcaI  aggrandizement  which 
might  well  be  envied  by  political  bosses 
anywhere.  At  the  minimum.  It  Is  indispu- 
table that  the  proposed  change  from  regis- 
tered voters  to  census  population  would 
afford  significant  additional  political  ad- 
vantage to  Hawaii's  already  dominant  party, 
while  Ukely  lowering  the  quality  of  Hawaii's 
political  life. 

This  Is  not  to  argue  that  the  community 
has  not.  does  not,  or  should  not  take  account 
of  the  basic  needs  of  people  not  counted  in 
the  apportionment  scheme  because  they  are 
not  registered  voters.  In  fact  most  observers 
of  Hawaii  would  agree  that  the  needs  of  Its 
alien  population  have  been  met  reasonably 
well,  as  Is  partly  suggested  by  the  very  sub- 
ptantlal  role  played  by  thetr  descendants  In 
the  political  life  of  the  State  today. 

Any  such  arrangements  have  their  dangers 
to  the  individuals  concerned;  these  are  ob- 
vious enough,  especially  to  a  court,  which  Is 
quite  properly  concerned  to  protect  Indi- 
vidual rights  But  against  these  dangers,  as 
we  have  tried  to  suggest,  must  be  balanced 
other  weighty  considerations  bearing  on  the 
character  of  the  whole  polity.  Inevitably, 
statesmen  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  representation.  TTielr  determinations  at 
any  given  time  must  be  based  on  an  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  complexities  of  their 
respective  polities.  These  determinations  are 
not  always  just  or  wise,  but  the  question 
posed  by  Reynolds  Is  whether  any  all- 
embracing,  nationwide  Judicial  doctrine  Is 
Ukely  to  be  better.  It  is  at  least  question- 
able— and  on  the  basis  of  the  Reynolds  opin- 
ion perhaps  more  than  questionable — 
whether  the  courts  are  Ukely  to  see  these 
considerations  clearly  and  to  weigh  them 
well,  especially  considering  the  great  variety 
of  such  questions  throughout  the  50  States. 

A  comparable  and  related  question,  central 
to  reapportionment  In  Hawaii,  Is  whether 
the  courts  will  permit  the  islands  to  continue 
to  make  use  of  multimember  representative 
districts,  or  whether  the  State  will  have  to 
be  carved  Into  single-member  districts  ex- 
clusively. Testimony  on  the  political  use- 
fulness of  Hawaii's  long-established  practice 
In  this  area  was  provided  by  one  of  the  chief 
witnesses  during  the  1964  Senate  hearings 
on  reapportionment:  "Ever  since  we  have 
voted  In  Hawaii — and  this  started  over  120 
years  ago — we  have  had  multimember  dis- 
tricts for  our  legislature.  Multimember  dis- 
tricts, when  tied  with  Hawaii's  long-known 
habit  of  plunking  (voting  for  only  one  candi- 
date, when  multiple  votes  are  possible)  per- 
mits a  minority  to  secure  representation."  •• 
Partly  for  this  reason,  a  Democratic  minority 
was  able  to  maintain  Its  existence  during 
the   extended   period   when   the   Republican 


Party  was  dominant  In  the  Islands.  In 
recent  years,  the  preservation  of  a  Republi- 
can minority  has  been  fostered  during  a 
period  of  Democratic  ascendancy  through 
multimember  districts.** 

The  understandable  temptation  on  the 
part  of  a  dominant  poUtlcal  party  to  re- 
dlstrlct  the  minority  party  out  of  existence 
has  been  thwarted  In  Hawaii  by  the  fact  that 
district  boundaries  have  been  firmly  fixed 
both  by  nature  and  tradition.  As  the  dis- 
trict court  noted,  "The  records  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  (proceedings  103-111) 
show  the  districting,  both  for  the  senate  and 
the  house  of  representatives,  followed  along 
historical,  political,  geographic,  and  physical 
Unes."  "•  "Thus,  the  senate  districts  under 
HawaU's  present  constitution  consist  of 
separate  Islands,  with  two  exceptions,  while 
the  sixth  representative  district  consists  of 
the  Islands  of  Molokal  and  Lanal,  the  seventh 
district  of  the  Islands  of  Maul  and  Kahoolawe 
(five  representatives),  and  the  eighth  district 
that  portion  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  known  as 
Koolaupoko  and  Koolauloa  (two  representa- 
tives). As  the  witness  before  the  Senate, 
previously  quoted,  stressed : 

"What  are  the  metes  and  bounds  of  these 
districts?  Tliey  are  known  only  by  history, 
and  historical  boundaries  go  far  to  explain 
our  present  apportionment.  Roughly,  our 
present  political  districting  conforms  with 
our  Island  groupings,  and  as  units  In  political 
structuring  they  go  far  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  representative  government  In  Hawaii. 
Anyone  who  would  chip  off  a  part  of  Oahu 
and  link  It  with  Kauai  or  the  island  group 
which  has  had  Maul  as  Its  center  bears  the 
burden  of  proof  of  demonstrating  that  our 
major  political  divisions  have  no  sallency  for 
today's  world."  " 

Evidence  that  Hawaii's  traditional  system 
of  multimember  districts  continues  to  be 
salient  for  the  needs  of  the  contemporary 
community  Is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  vir- 
tually no  one  had  been  seeking  changes  In 
the  district  lines  until  the  Court's  action  in 
Reynolds.  The  district  court's  rejection  o* 
the  legislature's  reapportionment  plans  indi- 
cates that  the  Federal  judiciary  will  not 
permit  Hawaii  to  retain  Its  well-estabUshed 
representative  districts.  Should  the  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  convention  be  no 
more  successful  than  the  legislature  In  pro- 
posing a  redistrlcting  plan  acceptable  to 
courts,  then,  presumably,  the  judges  will 
undertake  this  delicate  task  themselves.  If 
redlsUirtlng  Is  carried  out  by  the  district 
court.  It  Is  probable  that  the  judges  could 
most  easily  avoid  the  danger  of  creating  what 
they  termed  "monolithic  political  units"  by 
replacing  the  present,  multimember  districts 
with  single-member  districts.  Reapportion- 
ment based  on  a  combination  of  single-mem- 
ber districts  and  on  census  population  In 
place  of  registered  voters  ( two  of  the  major 
objectives  being  sought  by  the  Burns  admin- 
istration) would  Introduce  swift  and  radical 
changes  In  Hawaii's  polity.  Among  other 
Inevitable  consequences  would  be  the  sudden 
and  sizable  Increase  in  the  political  power 
of  that  portion  of  Oahu  presently  Included 
in  the  fifth  senatorial  district.  This  area  In- 
cludes all  of  Oahu's  sugar  and  pineapple 
plantations,  as  well  as  most  of  Its  military 
bases.  As  of  1064.  the  fifth  senatorial  dis- 
trict had  only  84.000  registered  voters  within 
lu  population  of  approximately  300,000.  By 
way  of  comparison,  the  fourth  senatorial  dis- 
trict,   which    Includes     most    of    Honolulu 


"  Norman  Meller,  statement  delivered  to 
the  Second  State  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  first 
special  session  of  1964,  July  20.  1964.  p  2.  For 
further  discussions  of  the  relationship  of  dif- 
ferent voting  systems  and  representation  of 
minorities  see  George  S.  Blair.  "Cumulative 
Voting:  An  Effective  Electoral  Device  In  Illi- 
nois Polities'  (Urbana.  Ill  :  The  University 
of  nilnols  Press,  1900).  Also  helpful  Is 
Maurice  Duverger.  "Political  Parties." 


proper,  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
residences  of  a  large  part  of  the  professional 
and  civic  leaders  of  the  Islands,  had  80,000 
registered  voters  within  Its  population  of 
approximately  180.000  "  Those  who  are  ex- 
perienced In  the  realities  of  American  State 
politics  will  recognize  In  the  fifth  district 
the  characteristics — political  apathy  and  low 
voting  rates,  among  others — of  constituencies 
in  many  other  States  that  suffer  from  en- 
trenched political  machines  and  "bosslsm." 

The  ultimate  question  raised  Is  whether 
representative  government  In  Hawaii  is  not 
weakened  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
judicially  created  reapportionment  problem. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  true.  It  would  be  all 
the  more  paradoxical,  given  the  Supreme 
Court's  avowed  intention  in  these  decisions. 
It  is  undeniable  that  Justice  Warren  and 
his  majorities  intended  the  reapportionment 
decisions  as  a  rejuvenating  tonic  to 
strengthen  debilitated  legislatures.  But  the 
effect  o(  forcing  Warren's  tonic  down  the 
gullet  of  Hawaii's  Legislature  has  been  to 
choke  the  patient,  leaving  a  formerly  healthy 
legislative  body  In  need  of  further  medica- 
tion. It  Is  clear  that  the  judicial  doctors  who 
compounded  Warren's  tonic  failed  to  under- 
stand Important  aspects  of  government  In 
general  and  representative  government  In 
particular.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  representative  government  would 
have  Impelled  the  Court  to  reconsider  the 
soundness  of  prescribing  sweeping,  uniform 
remedies  In  the  reapportionment  cases.  Here. 
In  the  name  of  "majorltarlanlsm."  the  Su- 
fweme  Court  overthrew  a  vast  array  of  varied 
representative  Institutions,  most  of  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  democratic  elector- 
ates In  referendum  elections. 

More  broadly,  the  Court  failed  to  remem- 
ber the  political  teaching  which  had  pre- 
served It  own  Independence  a  quasar-cen- 
tury earlier,  when  P.D.R.'s  liberal  objectives 
Impelled  him  toward  reckless  action.  The 
Senate  committee  which  preserved  the  Court 
knew  that  all  government  must  rule  through 
a  judicious  mixture  of  force  and  persuasion. 
The  attachment  of  the  American  people  to 
Its  long-established  Institutions  has  gradu- 
ally contributed  to  the  creation  of  a  law- 
abiding  spirit,  thereby  reducing  the  coercive 
element  of  rule.  One  might  have  thought, 
and  could  certainly  have  wished,  that  the 
Court  had  dealt  with  reapportionment  In  a 
manner  designed  to  minimize  changes  in 
the  Institutional  structure  and  workings  of 
State  legislatures.  But  the  Court  allowed 
Itself  to  lose  sight  of  this  truth  of  conserva- 
tism through  Its  zeal  for  liberal  legislation. 
In  this  respect  It  would  have  done  well  to 
remember  the  words  of  a  Senator  who  led 
the  fight  to  protect  the  Court.  Said  Burton 
K.  Wheeler,  "A  liberal  cause  was  never  won 
by  stacking  a  deck  of  cards,  by  stuffing  a 
ballot  box,  or  packing  a  Court."  Nor.  In  the 
case  of  Hawaii,  by  reapportioning  a  legis- 
lature. 


*  At  present  the  Republicans  hold  two  of 
five  senate  seats  In  the  fourth  senatorial  dis- 
trict although  the  Democrats  are  In  the  ma- 
jority. Similarly,  in  the  heavily  Republican 
15th  representative  district  the  Democrats 
have  consistently  held  two  of  the  six  seats. 

••  Opinion  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Hawaii  dated  Feb.  17,  1965,  re- 
ported at  238  F.  Supp.  468. 

"  Meller  statement,  p.  2. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
every  day  our  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  bring  us  a  graphic  story  of  tlie 
gallant  fighting  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
the  American  forces,  and  our  allies  in 
that  wartom  country.  But  there  is  an- 
other battle  being  waged  out  there  about 
which  the  American  people  are  not  so 
well  informed. 

It  is  the  struggle  for  the  loyalty  and 
commitment  of  the  Vietnamese  people: 
and  in  the  final  analysis  its  outcome  will 
be  just  as  important  as  the  military  ef- 
fort.   For  this  other  conflict  also  arrays 


'Ibid,  p.  3. 
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the  forces  of  freedom  against  those  of 
oppression,  terror,  and  coercion. 

In  this  struggle,  the  psychological  fac- 
tor is  of  cardinal  importance;  and  the 
American  Government  Is  using  every 
means  at  its  disposal  to  advise  and  assist 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  waging 
an  intensive  and  effective  campaign  In 
that  field. 

The  President  has  delegated  the  over- 
all resrwnsibility  for  coordinating  and 
directing  U.S.  psychological  and  infor- 
mational activities  in  Vietnam  to  Leon- 
ard H.  Marks,  Director  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency.  A  U.6.  field  orga- 
nization— the  Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs 
OCBce,  under  the  direction  of  Embassy 
Minister-Counselor  Barry  Zorthlan — has 
been  established  to  carry  out  this  respon- 
sibility within  Vietnam. 

This  organization,  which  combines  the 
talents  and  resources  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Defense 
represents  a  unique  development  in  In- 
tegrated U.S.  Government  activities 
abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  de- 
scribing some  of  these  operations  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PSTCHOiooiCAi-  War — ^U.8.  Ah-Dbops  Radios, 

SATE-COIfDUCT    PASSES    To    WiN    OVE»    VttT- 

CONO — "Daddt  Plbasb  Comb  Ho»«"  XjX\t- 

LBTS,    OTHra   PLBAS   HELP    LDT   POB'S   DBTBC- 

TiON  Ratb — 2.600  TV  Sets  Lure  Crowds 
(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington. — ^Psychological  warfare  ex- 
perts here  recently  hit  on  what  seemed  a 
promising  ploy.  They  proposed  to  drop  1- 
pound  bags  of  rice  on  tiny  parachutes  to  the 
rlc«-htingry  cities  of  North  Vietnam.  At- 
tached to  each  bag  would  be  a  message  of 
brotherhood  from  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  proponents  foresaw  these  gains: 

The  northerners  might  conclude  that 
South  Vietnam  was  a  lot  better  fed  and  so 
might  sour  on  their  own  govertunent  in 
Hanoi. 

The  recipients  would  reaJlae  the  food -drop- 
ping planes  could  Instead  have  delivered 
bombs;  mixed  feelings  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
prehension about  air  attack  might  be 
aroused. 

If  Communist  authorities  rushed  up  to 
wrest  the  free  food  from  people  In  the  streets, 
public  discontent  wC'Uld  rise. 

But  peycbologlcal  warriors  In  Saigon 
warned  that  the  Conununlsts  might  secretly 
Inject  poison  Into  some  of  the  rice  bags  and 
then  charge  the  United  States  with  waiglng 
"poison  warfare."  RecaUlng  the  Commu- 
nists* loud  "germ  warfare"  cries  during  the 
Korean  war.  they  Insisted  this  prospect  was 
real. 

xmaginativk  thinxino 

So  the  plan,  rather  than  the  rice,  was 
dropped.  But  the  Incident  provided  an  In- 
sight Into  the  kind  of  Imaginative  thinking 
that  Is  going  into  an  Increasingly  active  effort 
to  Influence  the  minds  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians In  North  Vietnam  and  enemy-controlled 
areas  of  the  south. 

"Psychological  operations  In  one  form  or 
another  are  as  old  as  war  Itself."  says  one 
Pentagon  practitioner,  a  combat  veteran. 
"In  World  War  n  we  took  tbe  attitude:  'To 
hell  with  psyope;  If  we  kill  enough  of  the 
enemy  and  capture  enough  territory,  victory 
WUI  take  care  of  Itself.'  But  you  can't  win 
with  that  phUoec^by  In  Vietnam.     Now.  the 


objective  is  not  Just  to  kill  and  capture,  but 
to  win  over  the  people." 

In  this  war  for  men's  minds,  the  United 
States  and  Its  South  Vietnamese  allies  are 
loosing  such  weapKins  as  propaganda  broad- 
casts, alr-dropi)ed  propaganda  leaflets,  safe- 
conduct  passes  for  Communist  soldiers  de- 
siring to  defect  and  much  more.  The  aim  Is 
not  only  to  spur  desertions  from  Red  ranks 
but  to  encourage  surrender  of  arms,  to  Im- 
pede Communist  recruiting  of  guerrilla  fight- 
ers and  to  discourage  local  8Ui)()ly  of  food  and 
information  to  the  enemy.  Some  soUd,  If 
small,  successes  are  being  reported. 

In  all,  this  campaign  now  employs  the 
talents  of  several  hundred  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  sp>eclallsts,  military  and 
civilian.  Since  April  last  year,  when  prop- 
aganda broadcasts  to  North  Vietnam  began 
to  be  supplemented  by  air-dropped  messages, 
over  113  mllUon  leaflets  have  cascaded  upon 
nearly  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  In  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  domain.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, more  than  133  million  leaflets  have 
been  directed  at  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
controlled  or  threatened  by  Vletcong  guer- 
rUlae. 

TBKMEB^THAT  get  STRB88 

According  to  Leonard  Marks,  director  of 
the^U.S.  Information  Agency,  which  coor- 
dinates American  psychological  operations 
In  Vietnam,  the  leaflets  and  broadcasts  stress 
a  few  simple  themes:  The  destructive  war 
In  South  Vietnam  continues  because  of  Com- 
munist aggression  directed  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  egged  on  by  the  Red  Chinese;  the 
Saigon  government  Is  trying  Its  best  to  bring 
peace  and  progress  to  Its  citizens;  the  com- 
bined mUltary  might  of  the  Allied  forces 
Is  so  great  the  Communists  can't  prevail; 
defectors  from  Red  ranks  will  be  well 
treated;  the  U.S.  bombing  In  the  north  Is 
Klmply  aimed  at  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

The  exact  effect  of  this  verbal  offensive 
Is  natiu^lly  difficult  to  ascertain;  Mr.  Marks 
and  associates  do  at  least  point  to  Wrulent 
counterattacks  by  Radio  Hanoi  and  North 
Vietnamese  newspapers  as  evidence  that  "It's 
getting  under  their  skin." 

But  as  one  military  man  puts  It,  actual 
results,  especially  among  hostile  troops,  de- 
pend more  on  the  tide  of  war  than  the  bril- 
liance of  the  propaganda.  If  the  enemy 
thinks  he's  winning,  he'll  put  up  with  dan- 
ger, fatigue  and  short  rations;  but  If  he 
feels  he's  losing  he's  much  more  prone  to 
look  for  a  way  out  and  listen  seriously  to 
offers  of  safety  and  food.  And  with  the 
war's  fortunee  lately  seeming  to  turn  against 
the  Communist  side,  the  psychological  war- 
riors have  some  specific  gains  to  point  to. 

Recently  they  keyed  a  special  campaign  to 
the  Buddhist  New  Year  in  late  January; 
some  leaflets  aimed  at  guerrillas  operating 
away  from  home  portrayed  little  girls  ap- 
pealing "Daddy,  won't  you  please  come 
home?"  Other  leaflets  attacked  Vletcong 
taxation,  forced  labor  and  kilUng  of  Inno- 
cent peasants.  Before  this  campaign,  daUy 
defections  from  enemy  ranks  averaged  about 
40;  during  January  and  February  the  rate 
more  than  doubled.  Among  the  defectors 
was  a  22-man  guerrilla  platoon,  the  largest 
single  unit  to  come  over  during  the  war. 
along  with  growing  numbers  of  enemy  offi- 
cers. Including  the  commander  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  army  battalion. 

A  ntlEirDLT   PHOTO 

Properly  exploited,  key  defections  often 
start  a  chain  reaction,  the  professionals  say. 
To  Insure  that  a  defector  won't  change  his 
mind  and  go  back  to  his  tinlt.  his  picture 
Is  taken  with  the  arm  of  a  South  Vietnamese 
or  American  officer  around  his  shoulder.  He's 
told  that  copies  of  this  photo  will  be  dropped 
among  his  former  comrades  "to  let  them 
know  of  his  right  decision." 

Any  defector  Is  first  fed.  clothed.  Interro- 
gated, given  medical  attention  and  some  po- 
litical Indoctrination.     Then  he  Is  urged  to 


make  statements  explaining  to  his  former 
friends  why  he  switched  sides  and  how  he 
has  been  treated.  Some  statements  are 
printed  on  leaflets  for  airdrop,  others  are 
taperecorded  and  broadcast  from  airborne 
loudspeakers  over  his  guerrilla  stomping 
grounds. 

In  one  recent  operation  In  Bey  Tuy  Prov- 
ince, a  40-year-old  Vletcong  platoon  leader,  a 
guerrilla  for  16  yeBJ-s.  was  captured.  After 
friendly  treatment  he  agreed  to  record  a  sur- 
render appeal;  he  even  flew  with  a  psycho- 
logical opyeratlons  officer  In  a  helicopter  and 
pointed  out  hiding  places  of  his  unit  so  tbe 
tapi-  could  be  played.  This  effort,  It's  said, 
helped  Induce  several  Vletcong  to  surrender. 

To  undermine  the  countryside's  confidence 
In  the  Vletcong.  the  "psywarrtors"  are  turn- 
ing knowledge  of  Vietnam's  folkways  to  their 
advantage — In  what's  called  Operation  Rigor 
Mortis. 

It  seems  there's  a  strong  feeling  among 
Vietnamese  that  when  they  die  they  want  to 
be  buried  in  their  own  villages,  near  their 
ancestors.  In  recruiting  guerrillas,  the  Com- 
munists promise  not  only  that  the  men  will 
fight  In  their  own  localities,  but  If  killed,  will 
be  handed  over  to  their  relatives  for  proper 
burial.  This  Is  why.  In  the  war's  early  stages, 
few  enemy  dead  were  found  on  the  battle- 
field; the  guerrillas  would  haul  them  away 
to  fulfill  this  promise. 

oiscoTmAGES  aBCBtrrrxNO 

But  In  some  of  the  recent  large-scale  bat- 
tles. It  has  been  Imposftlble  to  remove  the 
bodies.  So  psychological  warfare  t>eople  make 
an  effort  after  battles  to  get  the  names  of 
the  remaining  dead  (from  papers  found  on 
the  bodies)  and  quickly  broadcast  to  their 
home  areas  the  news  that  loved  ones  have 
been  abandoned  to  die.  far  away  from  home. 
It's  admittedly  a  somewhat  grisly  business, 
but  it's  considered  very  effective  in  discourag- 
ing guerrilla  recrul^ng  by  the  Vletcong  and 
In  lowering  morale  among  their  units. 

Within  South  Vietnam,  much  of  the  jjey- 
cbologlcal  warfare  effort  concentrates  on 
spreading  good  news,  beamed  as  much  at  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  the  general  populace  as  at 
the  enemy.  Word  goes  forth  telling  of  the 
Saigon  goveriunent's  building  of  roads  and 
bridges  and  hospitals,  protection  of  rice  har- 
vests being  moved  to  market,  Tlctorlee  In  bat- 
tle. Such  Information  Is  disseminated  by 
radio,  provincial  newspapers,  hamlet  bulletin 
boards,  roving  government  Information  teams 
and  drama  groups  that  weave  their  message 
Into  entertainment  programs. 

Early  last  month,  the  Saigon  regime 
started  using  television  to  help  get  the  word 
out.  U.S.  funds,  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  were  used  to  pur- 
chase 2,500  23-lnch  table  model  TV  sets  from 
Badlo  Corp.  of  America  for  distribution  to 
public  reading  rooms,  community  centers 
and  schools  in  areas  within  40  miles  of  Sai- 
gon. Prom  8  to  9  p.m..  dally,  the  Saigon 
government  broadcasts  news  and  informa- 
tion, beaming  the  signals  through  equipment 
abroad  a  pair  of  U.S.  Navy-operated  C-12I 
aircraft  hovering  overhead;  a  TV  tower  Is  to 
be  built  eventually. 

TV  Is  such  a  novelty  In  Vietnam  that 
throngs  are  said  to  gather  around  the  com- 
munity sets  each  evening  to  watch  the  Viet- 
namese language  broadcast  over  channel  11. 
Since  the  U.8.  Army  telecasts  American  TV 
shows  over  channel  9  and  doesnt  want  to 
lure  viewers  from  the  Government  program. 
It  blanks  out  for  that  hour.  "We  don't  want 
to  put  Premier  Ky  up  against  'Gunsmoke,'  " 
comments  a  VS.  cfflcer. 

AN    AUDIO    THOaH 

.  Far  more  information  is  put  out  by  radio: 
The  Voice  of  America  alone  broadcasts  mu.<'lc. 
news  and  other  programs  6^  hours  a  day 
in  Vietnamese  from  a  powerful  transmitter 
at  Hue.  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  message  goes  both  to  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  has  evoked  an  explosive 
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reaction  from  the  north.  "ThU  InEtallation 
must  be  an  audio  thorn  In  the  side  of  the 
Communista.  since  they  have  shelled  It  sev- 
eral times  over  the  past  year  and  a  half  and 
our  personnel  there  have  found  It  prudent  to 
carry  out  their  duties  wearing  sldearms,"  re- 
ports Mr  Marks. 

To  make  siire  the  other  side  hears  these 
messages,  the  United  States  has  dropped 
more  than  10.000  cheap  little  transistor  radios 
Into  enemy  stations.  "We  dont  want  them 
to  use  our  gifts  to  tune  in  Radio  Hanoi." 
Not  surprisingly,  North  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties have  urged  their  people  to  turn  In  any 
of  these  "Yankee  radios":  they  even  claim 
the  sets  are  booby-trapped  and  can  be  ex- 
ploded by  a  special  radio  signal. 

Many  leaflets  dropped  on  populous  areas 
In  the  north  are  Intended  to  avert  needless 
loss  of  dvUlan  lives  there,  and  perhaps  to 
spare  the  United  States  from  blame  for  such 
loss.  Tliese  nvessages  simply  urge  civilians  to 
move  away  from  Installations  likely  to  be 
bombed.  One  leaflet  resembles  a  green  and 
white  North  Vietnamese  50-plaster  note  on 
one  side:  on  the  other  Is  says,  among  other 
things:  "For  your  safety,  stay  away  from 
military  Installations  and  communications 
fftcUltles." 

A  specially  planned  sequence  of  leaflets  Is 
aimed  at  North  Vietnamese  Army  men  on  the 
way  to  Infiltrate  the  south.  In  their  north- 
ernmost training  camps,  they  receive  leaflets 
saying:  "We  know  you  are  destined  to  come 
to  South  Vietnam  to  fight  "•  Further  south 
along  the  Infiltration  route,  they  are  told: 
"If  you  do  come  across,  we'd  like  you  to  Join 
us  In  our  struggle  against  the  Communists." 
Just  before  they  cross  the  border,  they  are 
messaged:  "Here  Is  a  safe-conduct  pass;  It 
will  pass  you  safely  through  our  lines  and 
save  your  llie  "  Toward  the  end  of  their 
southward  trip,  perhaps  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  In  eastern  Laos,  they  get  not  only 
safe-conduct  passes  but  also  specific  money 
offers  for  arms  they  may  bring  with  them. 

Typical  InducemenU:  8.300  plasters  ($87  at 
the  official  exchange  rate)  for  a  heavy  ma- 
chlnegun.  3,000  plasters  for  a  submachine- 
gun.  1.000  plasters  for  a  carbine.  800  plasters 
for  a  pistol.  (Because  It  may  be  dangerous 
for  the  northerners  to  try  to  defect  with  their 
arms,  they're  told  they  can  hide  a  weapon 
and  still  get  the  specified  reward  when  It's 
picked  up  by  South  Vietnamese  forces  who 
have  been  tipped  off  on  the  hiding  place.) 


A       NEW       ALBUQUERQUE       INDIAN 
SCHOOL  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature  adopted 
House  Joint  Memorial  14.  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate necessary  funds  to  provide  for  a 
new  Albuquerque  Indian  School  In  New 
Mexico.  This  is  a  facility  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  betterment  of  Indian 
youngsters,  and  I  have  urged  approval 
of  funds  to  plan  the  construction  of  the 
new  school.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  resolution  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
Uon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joi>rr  Mxmokial  14 
Joint  memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the 

United    States    to    appropriate    necessary 

fui  ds  to  provide  for  a  new  Albuq-uerque 

Indian  School  In  New  Mexico 

Whereas  an  emergency  presently  exists  In 
New  Mexico  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
a  basic  education  and  poet-htgb  school  vo- 
cational training  to  an  ever-Increasing  num- 
ber of  Indians:   and 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  Government 
Albuquerque  Indian  School  In   New   Mexico 


has  unsafe  and  unsuitable  facilities  for  a 
modern  educational  program,  and  does  not 
provide  a  much  needed  poet-high  school  vo- 
cational training  program;  and 

Whereas  the  public  schools  In  New  Mexico 
are  unable  and  will  be  unable  to  provide  the 
education  and  training  to  Indians  in  time 
to  meet  this  urgent  need:  and 

Whereas  If  the  Indians  are  to  strike  a 
telling  blow  against  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty among  themselves,  expanded  facilities 
for  the  education  and  training  of  Indians 
Is  required:    and 

Whereas  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  build  a  new  Albuquer- 
que Indian  School  to  provide  a  basic  educa- 
tion and  F>08t-hlgh  school  vocational  train- 
ing program  for  Indians  so  that  they  may 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  others  In 
this  modern   world:    and 

Whereas  the  new  Albuquerque  Indian 
School  could  provide  boarding  facilities  so 
that  there  could  be  a  necessary  transition  for 
more  and  more  Indians  from  reservation  life 
to  city   life; 

Whereas  the  new  Albuqxierque  Indian 
School  is  endorsed  by  all  major  Indian 
tribes  and  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  including 
the  Navajo  Tribe,  the  All -Indian  Pueblo 
Council,  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  and  the 
Jicarllla  Apache  Tribe:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  urged  to  appropriate 
necessary  funds  to  provide  for  a  new  Al- 
buquerque Indian  School  In  New  Mexico; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
trsmsmltted  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  and  to  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
BBt7cE  Kino, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Mack    EIi^sixt, 
President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 


A     DEDICATED     HEART— A     YOUNG 
WIDOW  WRITES  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  longtime  friend,  who  is  serving 
in  southeast  Asia,  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
Observer,  a  weekly  publication  of  U.S. 
Forces  in  Vietnam.  Like  many  newspa- 
pers these  days,  the  Observer  carried  a 
letter  to  the  editor  In  regard  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  But  this  letter  was  most 
unusual  in  its  message  and  eloquence. 

It. matches  in  poignancy  anything  I 
have  read  concerning  the  need  for  young 
men  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  a 
country  or  a  cause. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  together  with  a  brief 
editor's  note  which  explains,  in  part,  why 
the  newspaper  chose  to  print  It  and  why 
I  choose  to  have  it  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues,  particularly  those  who  cannot 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  support  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Vietnam,  to  read 
this  letter  from  a  young  bride  who  said 
goodby  to  her  husband  17  days  after 
their  marriage  and  learned  less  than  a 
month  and  a  half  later  that  he  had  died 
in  battle. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letter 
and   editor's   note   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Desicatxd  Heart 

(EorroB's  NoTx.^Hundreds  of  letters  In 
suppK>rt  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  come  across 
the  desk  of  the  Observer  each  week,  repre- 
senting all  degrees  ot  artlctilateness  and 
viewpoint. 


(However,  we  have  never  received  a  letter 
with  the  eloquence,  the  emotional  impact, 
of  this  letter  from  a  17-year-old  widow  whose 
19-year-old  husband  was  kUled  In  action  In 
Vietnam. 

(Her  courage  is  In  the  finest  tradition  of 
this  land  that  has  become  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  her  unusually  mature  recog- 
nition of  her  husband's  desire  to  defend  his 
country,  bis  way  of  life  and  his  posterity, 
prompts  us  to  print  the  letter  in  its  entirety. 

(There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
courage,  understanding  and  patriotism  of 
this  young  American.  The  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
COMUSMACV.) 

Dear  Genekal  Westmoreland:  I  received 
your  letter  today  and  I  was  surprised  but 
pleased  to  get  it  and  I  felt  that  I  should 
write  and  tell  you  this. 

Tom  and  I  were  married  only  17  days  when 
he  was  shipped  overseas  or  rather  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  left  there  on  December  28.  We 
were  married  1  month  and  24  days  when  he 
died.  I  loved  Tommy  and  I  know  that  he 
died  for  a  purpose.  He  told  me  over  and 
over  again  to  try  and  understand  why  he 
had  to  go.  I  learned  that  Tom  could  have 
been  deferred  because  he  was  the  only  one 
left  to  carry  on  the  Devlin  name,  now  there 
is  no  one  when  his  father  dies.  He  said  that 
he  didn't  want  to  be  deferred.  It  was  his  Job 
and  he  had  to  do  It.  I  understand  and  I  loved 
him  for  It.  Tom  was  a  brave  man  and  I'm 
proud  of  him.  He  said  that  he  had  rather 
fight  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  and  die  If 
he  had  to,  than  to  let  them  come  over  here 
and  he  said  that  If  we  don't  stop  them  now. 
It  won't  be  too  long  until  we'll  be  fighting 
them  at  home. 

Tommy  was  only  19  years  old.  I'm  17.  We 
were  young  to  get  married,  but  it  was  what 
we  wanted  and  my  parents  agreed.  We  both 
knew  that  he  might  never  come  back  alive, 
but  we  had  such  faith  and  hope  that  he 
would.  I  know  that  God  had  a  reason  for 
taking  Tom  and  I  must  accept  this.  Tom 
and  I  went  to  see  the  chaplain  on  the  day 
before  he  left.  He  told  Chaplain  Crick.  "I'm 
not  afraid;  God  will  deliver  me — one  way  or 
another."  Since  Tom's  death  the  people  In 
our  community  have  realized  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  isn't  so  far  away  any  more. 
Tommy  was  the  first  boy  In  Hopkins  County 
to  be  killed  In  this  war. 

I  feel  the  same  way  Tom  and  all  the  guys 
over  there  feel  toward  the  draft-card  burn- 
ers and  protesters.  Tom  and  hundreds  of 
guys  like  him  are  fighting  and  dying  every 
day  for  them,  for  all  of  us  here  In  America 
so  that  we  can  live  In  a  free  world.  Why 
can't  these  people  realize  this?  I  know  that 
my  husband  didn't  die  In  vain,  he  died  for 
what  he  believed  in  and  I'm  proud  that  he 
stood  firm  on  this.  He  was  proud  to  be  a 
paratrooper  and  to  be  able  to  do  something 
for  his  country.  Maybe  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  I  loved  him  so  much,  he  was  a  para- 
trooper— all  the  way. 

I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  writing  you  this 
letter,  but  It  was  Just  something  I  felt  I  had 
to  do  and  I  wanted  to  do  It.  May  God  watch 
over  and  protect  you  and  all  the  men  there 
fighting  for  America.  I  pray  for  all  of  you. 
my  prayers  cant  help  my  Tommy  any  more, 
he's  at  |>eace  now  and  he's  with  God,  but 
maybe  they'll  help  somebody. 

I've  enclosed  an  editorial  that  appeared 
In  our  local  newspaper  2  days  after  we  learned 
of  Tom's  death.  May  God  protect  all  of  you 
and  give  us  strength  and  faith  to  accept  bis 
will. 

Sincerely. 

VcLMA  Devlin. 


BAD  TIMINa  DOOMS  CUTS  IN 
SCHOOL  AID 

Mr.    CANNON.    Mr.    President,    tb« 
Congress  Is  showing  more  concern  eadi 
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day  about  administration  proposals  to 
reduce  substantially  four  exceptionally 
successful  education  programs  in  fiscal 
1967. 

The  programs  are  financial  assistance 
for  Impacted  areas,  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  support 
for  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs.  The  pro- 
posed reductions  would  cut  about  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  appropriations  from 
fiscal  1966  from  these  vital  programs. 

Plans  for  Increased  educational  serv- 
ices in  Nevada,  which  continues  to  In- 
crease in  population  at  a  phenomenal 
rate,  would  be  seriously  curtailed  if  the 
Congress  were  to  go  along  with  the  pro- 
posed reductions.  Funds  for  education 
in  all  the  States  would  likewise  be  cur- 
tailed, and  the  areas  effected  by  the  cuts 
would  not  benefit  by  proposals  to  increase 
educatlonfil  spending  for  other  programs. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  so  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
speak  out  against  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions, and  I  am  confident  that  these  un- 
sound cuts  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
on  reaction  to  education  reductions  ap- 
peared In  the  March  21  edition  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bad  Timing  Dooms  Cuts  in  School  Aio 

President  Johnson's  proposals  to  reduce 
Federal  grants  for  education  means  a  lot  of 
money  to  us  as  It  does  the  rest  of  the  States, 
with  the  Impact  of  the  cuts  emphasized,  be- 
cause they  would  oome  at  a  time  when  dis- 
tress signals  are  being  sent  aloft  by  Nevada 
educators. 

In  two  major  areas.  Federal  payments  to 
land-grant  colleges  and  in  I^ederal  aid  to  Im- 
pacted school  districts,  nearly  $3  million  Is 
at  stake  In  Nevada. 

Mr.  Johnson  called  for  cutbacks  of  $482.7 
million  in  appropriations  and  (291.9  million 
in  Bp>endlng  In  the  programs.  Tlie  cutbacks 
from  the  current  fiscal  year  funds  would  af- 
fect every  State  and  congressional  district  In 
the  Nation. 

Cuts  were  asked  In  aid  to  federally  impact- 
ed school  districts,  assistance  for  land-grant 
colleges,  direct  Government  loans  for  college 
students,  and  programs  which  supply  hot 
lunches  and  milk  to  schoolchildren. 

The  presidential  ax  chopped  de^ly  Into 
aid  for  schools  which  serve  children  whose 
parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  proi>erty. 
Reductions  amounted  to  (163.6  million  for 
school  operating  costs  and  #27.1  mUllon  for 
construction. 

The  Government  paid  Nevada  school  dis- 
tricts more  than  $2.7  million  last  year  to  help 
pay  the  costs  of  educating  children  whose 
parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  installations. 
Federal  grants  to  the  University  of  Nevada 
under  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  exceed 
(200,000  a  year. 

If  the  President's  proposal  Is  accepted,  Ne- 
vada school  districts  will  receive  only  (949,- 
759  to  help  pay  the  costs  ot  educating  the 
children  of  Federal  workers,  servicemen,  and 
others  who  live  or  work  on  Federal  Installa- 
tions. The  President  requested  no  appropri- 
ation for  land-grant  colleges  In  fiscal  1967. 

He  also  proposed  cuts  in  school  hot  lunch 
and  milk  program  appropriations  and  a  re- 
duction In  funds  for  Federal  loans  to 
students. 

But  there  is  a  serious  question  whether 
Congress  will  acceda  to  the  President's 
proposals. 


MemJAers  of  Congress  as  liberal  as  Senator 
Watnx  Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and  as 
conservative  as  Senator  John  G.  Tower,  Re- 
publican, of  Texas,  opposed  the  cuts.  Oppo- 
nents Included  key  members  of  Education 
Committees  In  both  Chambers. 

Representative  Adam  C.  Powell,  Democrat 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  said,  "  I  don't 
think  there  Is  a  chance  of  passing  any  kind 
of  retrenchment  In  sch(X)l  aid.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  not  running  for  reelection.    We  are." 

MoasE,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee's  education  sub- 
committee, said,  "Open  the  window  and  let 
the  Great  Society  fly  out.  That  la  exactly 
what  the  President  Is  trying  to  do." 

Cutbacks  In  other  education  programs 
amounted  to  (179  million  in  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  (NDEA)  funds  and  (101 
million  In  school  food  programs. 

The  proposed  cuts  would  be  made  In  pro- 
grams which  have  long,  popular  histories  In 
Congress.  Aid  to  land-grant  colleges  started 
In  1862  with  the  Morrill  Act.  School  food 
programs  started  In  1936,  aid  to  Impacted 
areas  In  1940,  and  direct  loans  to  college 
students  In  1958. 

Former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy tried  to  cut  back  the  Impacted  areas 
programs,  but  were  rebuffed  by  Congress. 

President  Johnson,  despite  intensive  oppo- 
sition, Is  attempting  to  focus  the  school  food 
programs  on  needy  children.  He  proposed 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  In  1966  to  provide 
free  hot  lunches  and  school  breakfasts  for  the 
needy.  He  asked  for  (60  million  to  finance 
the  program. 

The  vocal  opposition  In  Congress  gives  the 
administration  scant  hope  of  cutting  back 
on  any  education  program  In  this  election 
year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAUDE  L.  CALLE- 
GARY,  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OF 
THE  DAV 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  I  had  the  honor  of  Intro- 
ducing to  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  the  national  commander 
of  the  DAV.  Mr.  Claude  Callegary.  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Callegary  delivered 
before  the  committee  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  DAV  legislative  objec- 
tives for  the  year  1966. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Callegary  has 
been  a  cl(5se  personal  friend  of  mine.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  place  his  name  in 
nomination  for  his  present  post  at  the 
DAV  national  convention  in  New  Orleans 
last  August. 

The  life  of  Claude  Callegary  provides 
a  story  that  should  be  an  Inspiration  to 
all  Americans.  In  order  to  help  support 
his  family  during  the  depression,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  school  at  the  7th  grade 
level,  and  between  1935  and  1941,  he 
worked  in  the  cotton  mills,  attended  fill- 
ing stations,  and  drove  trucks. 

In  March  1941,  9  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  Mr.  Callegary  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Army.  In  1944,  after  serv- 
ing with  distinction  in  the  Aleutians,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  South  Pacific.  In 
October  of  that  year,  he  was  one  of  three 
to  survive  a  plane  crash  on  the  tiny 
Pacific  island  of  Biak. 

While  convalescing  in  Army  hospitals, 
Mr.  Callegary  spent  his  time  studying 
for  a  high  sch(x>l  diploma.  At  the  war's 
end,  he  enrolled  In  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  passed  the  Maryland  Bar 
exams  in  1949.  ranking  among  the  top 
10  In  the  State.   At  present,  he  is  a  senior 


partner  in  his  own  law  firm,  and  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  labor  law — 

Claude  Callegary  has  played  an  active 
role  in  veterans'  affairs  since  the  Second 
World  War.  He  has  shown  himself  to 
be  a  resourceful  and  dynamic  leader  in 
Maryland  as  well  as  in  the  DAV.  No 
man  is  better  qualified  than  he  to  speak 
on  matters  concerning  the  disabled  vet- 
erans of  this  country.  His  testimony 
deserves  the  widest  possible  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Claude  L.  Cal- 
legary, national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  February  16,  1966. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
"There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  op  Claotje  L.  Callxoaet,  Nation- 
al Commander  or  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' ArrAiRs.  House  or  Representatives^ 
February  16,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  appearance  here  today  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  very  special  occasion  for  me, 
personally,  and  the  main  event  of  our  na- 
tional executive  committee  meeting  and  the 
annual  commanders'  and  adjutants'  confer- 
ence which  has  been  underway  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  Monday  last.  The 
conferees  all  of  whom  are  In  the  room  with 
me,  represent  our  organization's  highest 
echelon  of  leadership  at  both  the  State  and 
National  levels.  In  their  behalf,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  deepest  gratitude  for  extending  to 
me  the  high  privilege  of  appearing  before  you 
to  present  the  1966  legislative  program  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  the  committee 
members  know,  the  DAV  membership  Is  com- 
prised of  veterans  who  were  honorably  dis- 
charged during  a  period  of  war  and  who  were 
wounded.  Injured,  or  otherwise  disabled  by 
reason  of  such  service.  Included  In  the 
term  "during  a  period  of  war"  are  veterans 
whose  wounds,  Injuries,  or  disabilities  were 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  armed  conflict,  or 
while  engaged  In  extrahazardous  duty.  In- 
cluding service  under  conditions  simulating 
war. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
founded  in  1930  and  our  congressional  char- 
ter specifically  charges  us  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tions war  disabled,  their  widows,  and  or- 
phans. We  are  a  single-purpose  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  service.  In  every  Veterans' 
Administration  Regional  Office  and  Center 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  national  serv- 
ice officers — men  who  were  themselves  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  wartime  service. 

They  are  familiar  with  the  problems  which 
beset  other  veterans  of  like  circumstances. 
They  assist  veterans,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans in  connection  with  claims  for  compen- 
sation, pension,  hospitalization,  medical 
treatment,  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing, and  sundry  other  benefits  available 
under  law.  He  represents  claimants  In 
personal  appearances  before  local  VA  rat- 
ing boards.  He  concerns  himself  deeply  In 
the  employment  problems  of  disabled  vet- 
erans,  particularly  the  seriously  disabled. 

The  DAV  furnishes  this  service,  without 
charge,  to  any  disabled  veteran  whether  he  Is 
or  Is  not  a  member  of  our  organization.  Our 
membership,  incidentally.  Is  at  its  highest 
level  In  DAV  history.  Our  service  budget  this 
year  exceeds  (2  million,  which  is  derived  pri- 
marily from  our  Idento-Tags.  TTirough  the 
operation  of  this  effective  fundralsing  pro- 
gram over  a  million  and  a  half  people  In  the 
last  10  years  have  bad  tbelr  lost  keys  re- 
turned to  them. 
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Mr.  Cbalrman,  the  DAV  reaUzes  bow 
deeply  your  committee  ba«  engaged  itself  In 
legislaUve  matters  relating  to  the  true  needs 
of  our  membership.  Legislation  Inspired  by 
this  committee,  through  the  years,  has  done 
so  very  much  to  Improve  the  welfare  of  the 
disabled  veteran,  his  widow,  his  children  and 
dependent  parents.  Confirmation  of  this 
fact  Is  established  most  conclusively  when 
we  examine  the  committee's  record  In  the 
1st  session  of  the  current  89th  Congress. 

We  saw  legislation  enacted  to  Increase  the 
educational  aaatatance  allowances  payable 
under  the  war  orphans'  educational  assist- 
ance program:  Increases  in  the  rates  of  sub- 
sistence aiiowancea  paid  disabled  veterans 
pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation  training; 
the  extension  of  time  limits  to  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  who  need  additional  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training,  or  retraining; 
to  entitle  children  of  certain  veterans  who 
•erred  in  the  Armed  Forces  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 18,  1940.  to  the  benefits  under  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program. 
Legislation  was  also  enacted  to  provide  a 
group  life  Insurance  program  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  death  gra- 
tuity payments  to  widows,  children,  and 
parents  of  deceased  veterans. 

The  first  session's  most  dramatic  highlight 
for  the  service-connected  disabled  veteran 
came,  of  course,  with  passage  of  the  com- 
pensation Increase  bill.  HR  188.  This  bill 
which  Is  now  Public  Law  8^311  contains — 
In  addition  to  Increases  in  basic  rates  of  com- 
pensation— eight  provisions,  which  by  their 
▼ery  nature  would  normally  require  the  In- 
troduction of  eight  separate  bills,  each 
covering  Its  own  specific  legislative  proposal. 
This  law.  then,  may  truly  be  described  as  a 
legislative  "package  deal"  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents  In  any  event,  the  com- 
bination of  benefits  embraced  In  this  one 
law  serves  to  enlarge  the  committee's  record 
In  terms  of  legislative  enactments  in  the 
preceding  session   of  the  .89th   Congress. 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  for  the  prompt, 
sympathetic,  and  effective  action  taken  by 
the  committee  with  respe<H  to  this  moet 
beneficial   legislative   measure. 

In  all.  your  committee  last  year  held  21 
executive  sessions,  resulting  In  the  reporting 
of  18  bills.  Of  this  number,  lo  were  enacted 
Into  law 

In  our  opinion,  this  represents  a  splendid 
record  of  achievement  for  the  committee 
This  Is  especially  so.  when  we  recall  that  the 
committee  s  time  and  attention  was  occupied 
with  many  weeks  of  hearings  In  connection 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  proposal 
to  close  33  of  Its  operating  facilities.  The 
hearings  were  laborious  and  protracted,  and 
we  wish  to  commend  the  committee  members 
for  their  patience  and  understanding  and 
for  bringing  the  facts  of  this  vital  matter 
before  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subjects  which  I  shall 
discuss  and  emphasize  here  this  morning 
represent  the  DAV  legislative  objectives  for 
the  year  1986  which.  If  achieved,  will  do  much 
to  Improve  the  welfare  of  our  country's  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  dependents,  and 
survivors. 

In  preparing  our  program  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  is  need  for  restraint  and 
good  Judgment  In  asking  for  extension  of 
veterans'  benefits  In  view  of  the  added  ex- 
penditures required  to  prosecute  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  However,  we  feel  our  requests 
are  reasonable  and  will  not.  to  any  notice- 
able degree,  disturb  the  national  economy 
nor  In  any  way  impede  our  country's  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia. 

In  this  connection.  Mr  Chairman,  we  want 
our  servicemen  over  there  to  know  we  sup- 
port them  and  appreciate  the  sacrifices  they 
are  making. 

The  question  of  U  S.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam was  once  debatable,  but  we  are  now 
committed  to  fight  a  successful  war  to  halt 


militaristic  expansion  there  and  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement.  I  was  recently  priv- 
ileged to  visit  In  Hawaa,  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Manila,  and  eventually  Saigon,  Vietnam;  and 
I  know,  from  personal  experience,  the  tre- 
mendous additional  burden  that  this  com- 
mittee will  have  In  determining  the  benefits 
which  will  be  due  the  veterans  serving  in 
Vietnam.  It  gives  me  a  profound  feeling  of 
satisfaction  to  know  that  members  of  this 
committee.  Including  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Tkacds,  Mr.  DoKN,  and  other  members  who 
went  to  Vietnam  know  from  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  war  in  which  our 
fighting  men  are  now  engaged;  and  I  wish 
personally  to  commend  them  for  their  visita- 
tion for  I  know  of  the  hardabtpe  encountered 
on  a  Journey  of  this  nature. 

In  this  war  we  do  not  have  a  Hitler,  or  a 
Mussolini,  or  a  Tojo,  who  so  treacherou&ly 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  However,  it  appears 
to  me,  from  my  observations  and  briefings, 
that  we  have  an  even  more  deadly  eneniy — 
militaristic  China — who  Is  manifestly  dedi- 
cated to  conquering  all  of  the  Asian 
countries. 

The  closeness  of  China's  activities  In  rela- 
tion to  America's  Interest  was  brought  home 
to  me  very  clearly  when  I  discovered  that 
Saigon  Is  about  700  miles  from  Manila  In  the 
Philippine  Islands;  and  hence  any  Chinese 
victory  in  the  areas  of  southeast  Asia  would 
certainly  endanger  the  security  of  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  course  of  my  visitation  to  the 
Pacific  theater  of  operations,  I  visited  our 
wounded  soldiers  In  American  and  Viet- 
namese hospitals  In  many  areas.  I  also 
learned,  of  course,  that  there  are  new  hospi- 
tals being  opened  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  American  wound- 
ed. During  my  stopoff  at  D&Nang,  I  watched 
hundreds  of  wounded  GI's  being  brought 
out  by  helicopters  and  taken  on  hospital 
planes  for  swift  shipment  to  general  hospi- 
tals. I  spoke  to  many  of  these  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  were  19  and  20  years  of  age. 
and  they  were  all  very  much  concerned 
about  wbat  would  happen  to  them  as  a 
result  of  their  wounds  when  they  became 
civilians  again. 

I  can  tell  you  gentlemen  here  that  I 
promised  them,  as  national  commander  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  that  we 
would  urge  your  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  moment  to  pass  appro- 
priate legislation  to  assist  them  in  overcom- 
ing their  wounds  so  that  they  may  once  more 
become  productive  members  of  the  American 
society. 

Also,  on  my  trip  around  our  own  counti-y. 
I  have  observed  men  training  under  wartime 
conditions  which,  in  my  opinloi..  Is  almost 
as  hazardous  as  the  actual  fighting. 

I  would  like  to  taJte  a  moment  of  the  com- 
mittee's time  to  comment  on  the  wounds  In- 
curred by  the  Vietnamese.  It  was  quite  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  Vietnamese  are  suffer- 
ing many  more  wounds  than  the  Americans 
and  that  their  loyalty  to  the  American  sol- 
dier la  firm  and  steadfast.  It  was  also  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  Vietnamese  veterans 
do  not  have  adequate  hospitals,  doctors,  or 
medical  supplies,  and  particularly  their  am- 
putees had  no  prostheses,  or  even  wheel- 
chairs, or  crutches. 

I  have  therefore  Instituted  a  program  of 
help  which  will  be  called  Amp-to-Amp. 
In  this  endeavor,  we  will  work  directly  with 
the  Vietnamese  wounded  in  collecting  ar- 
tificial limbs,  wheelchairs,  crutches,  which 
we  shall  supply  to  them  directly  to  show 
that  we,  the  wounded  of  the  United  States. 
do  care  what  happens  to  the  wounded  of 
South  Vietnam. 

I  might  say  In  connection  with  our  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  that  many  Americans 
are  still  uncertain  about  the  cause,  the  ex- 
pectations, and  the  ultimate  objectives  of 
our   military  effort.     It  appears   to  us  that 


there  is  only  one  valid  reason  for  tbe  sacrific- 
ing of  American  lives  In  Vietnam  today,  it 
is  to  save  millions  of  Americans  from  being 
killed  or  wounded  later  In  the  enlarged  war 
that  can  come  If  the  Communist  govern- 
ments In  Moscow  and  Peking  are  not  blocked 
In  their  ambition  to  take  over  control  ol 
small  as  well  as  large  nations  in  Asia.  What- 
ever the  eventualities.  It  is  shortsighted,  we 
think,  to  question  the  Justice  In  our  basic 
purpose  of  trying  to  check  the  Communist 
lust  for  world  enslavement. 

The  dally  reports  from  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam  cry  out  for  our  attention  day  after 
day  In  the  newspapers,  on  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. We  feel  that  any  American  citizen 
concerned  with  his  country's  welfare  should 
not  oppose  the  efforts  of  our  servicemen.  If 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  rea- 
sons why  we  should  c«  should  not  be  in  Viet- 
nam, or  how  the  war  should  be  prosecuted, 
there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  at 
all  about  fully  supporting  our  own  txoops  In 
distant  lands. 

In  any  event,  the  DAV  support  will  con- 
tinue unabated:  and  we  would  say  to  those 
who  challenge  our  country's  commitment  on 
ethical,  moral — or  any  other  grounds — that 
they  should  give  us  the  benefit  of  some 
reasonable  and  practical  advice  rather  than 
take  to  the  streets  In  clamorous  protests 
that  give  aid  and  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemy. 

At  this  Juncture,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  mention  that  the  DAV  strongly  recom- 
mends approval  of  pending  legislation  to 
provide  wartime  veterans'  benefits  to  these 
men  who  are  currently  serving  In  otir  Armed 
Forces. 

We  feel  that  conditions  under  which  they 
serve  fully  Justify  wartime  readjustment 
benefits.  No  young  man  entering  the  serv- 
ice today  has  assurance  that  his  time  will 
be  spent  in  peaceful  stateside  duty.  Under 
present  circumstances  It  Is  almost  certain 
that  he  will  eventually  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  and  peril  of  combat  duty  In  some  other 
country  threatened  by  Communist  expan- 
sion. 

Our  country's  obligation  to  this  serviceman 
Is  no  less  than  the  obligation  owed  to  his 
counterpart  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  We  must  provide  for  all  of  them 
In  whatever  variety  and  quantity  may  be  re- 
quired. This  objective  was  fulfilled  In  large 
measure  when  your  committee  cleared  the 
way  for  House  passage  of  H.R.  12410  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 

This  bill,  fully  endorsed  by  the  DAV.  not 
only  provides  necessary  programs  of  home 
loans  and  educational  assistance  to  post-Ko- 
rean veterans,  but  also  extends  the  presump- 
tions for  establishing  service  connection  for 
tropical  and  chronic  diseases  and  other  valu- 
able benefits  to  the  service-connected  dis- 
abled. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  committee  for  Us  prompt  action  whlcti 
opened  the  opportunity  for  the  bill's  passage 
this  session  of  Congress. 

In  discussing  prospective  benefits  for  cur- 
rent members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  comes 
to  mind  that  attempts  are  being  made  to 
bring  GI  educational  and  other  programs 
within  the  scope  of  the  sweeping  welfare 
activities  of  the  Great  Society.  We  want  to 
state  here  that  the  DAV  Is  utterly  and  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  any  plans  that  would 
shift  control  of  veterans'  programs  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  another  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  DAV 
legislative  program  Is  based  upon  proposals 
set  forth  In  resolutions  adopted  by  our  na- 
tional conventions.  At  our  most  recent  na- 
tional convention  held  In  New  Orleans,  La., 
last  August,  there  were  64  resolutions  ap- 
proved which  specifically  require  legislative 
action.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  call 
attention     to    several    key    propoaals    upon 
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which  we  earnestly  urge  the  committee's 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 

One  of  the  more  comt>elllng  DAV  legisla- 
tive objectives  concerns  a  proposal  well- 
known  to  this  committee — one  which  our 
organization  has  included  in  Its  legislative 
program  for  almost  a  decade.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  legislation  proposing  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  We 
are  aware  of  the  extensive  hearings  con- 
ducted In  this  matter  by  the  committee,  the 
long  and  sometlnies  wearisome  days  spent 
listening  to  an  endless  array  of  witnesses 
testifying  pro  and  con. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  Individuals 
and  organizations,  powerful  and  articulate, 
who  consistently  offer  strong,  deep-laid  op- 
position to  this  legislation.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  our  determination  and  our 
united  effort  to  win  support  for  this  most 
significant  of  DAV  goals  are  alt  the  stronger. 
We  hope  that  the  intensity  of  Interest  shown 
by  members  of  the  committee  In  the  past  will 
not  diminish,  but  will  instead  Increase  In  de- 
gree and  measure  until  the  Nation's  22  mil- 
lion war  veterans  are  assured  of  their  day  In 
court. 

There  are  several  DAV  legislative  resolu- 
tions which  were  Introduced  and  left  unsat- 
isfied In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. These  resolutions  represent  continu- 
ing mandates  which  must  be  carried  over 
for  attention  during  the  second  session  now 
underway. 

One  such  resolution  which  has  concerned 
the  DAV  for  an  extended  period  of  time  Is 
set  out  In  HJt.  1745,  a  bill  Introduced  by 
your  chairman  at  our  request  on  January 
6,  1965.  It  proposes  to  enable  certain  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  veteraiis  to 
receive  tile  full  rate  of  disability  compensa- 
tion found  payable  for  their  wartime  service 
connected  disabilities  and  also  a  proportion- 
ate amount  of  disability  pension  under  a 
specified  formula.  The  formula  would  apply 
to  compensable  ratings  ranging  from  10 
through  90  percent. 

The  amount  payable  under  the  formula  Is 
determined  by  deducting  from  100  percent 
the  compensation  rating  evaltiatlon,  the  re- 
sult representing  the  p>ercentage  of  pension 
payable  in  the  case.  For  example,  a  veter- 
an rated  40  percent  for  compensation  pur- 
poses would  receive  his  full  rate  of  payment, 
•82  a  month,  for  bis  service-connected  disa- 
bility, and  in  addition,  an  amount  equivalent 
to  60  percent  of  the  pension  ordinarily  pay- 
able. 

We  do  not  contend  that  a  veteran  should 
be  given  the  full  amounts  of  both  compen- 
sation and  pension,  and  we  do  not  request 
such  legislation;  but  we  do  earnestly  urge 
this  committee  to  approve  the  very  reason- 
able modified  adjustment  proposed  In  H.R. 
1745. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
primary  obligation  of  the  DAV  Inherently 
lies  with  the  service  connected  compensa- 
tion program.  However,  our  membership  In- 
cludes a  number  of  veterans  who  are  receiv- 
ing pension  payments  In  lieu  of  disability 
compensation.  This  Is  so.  because  In  some 
cases,  the  pension  pajrments  result  In  the 
greater  monetary  benefit.  The  effect  of  the 
recent  social  security  Increases  on  pensions 
payable  to  veterans  and  the  widows  of  veter- 
ans brought  about  reductions  and,  in  some 
instances,  actual  discontinuance  of  pension 
benefits.  We  know  that  this  matter  is  being 
studied  by  your  committee.  The  DAV  is  In 
complete  accord  with  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  for  we  feel  that  an  equitable  solu- 
tion will  be  reached. 

Another  pending  DAV  bill  oo  the  subject 
of  compensation  is  titled  "H.R.  177. "  It  pro- 
vides that  veterans  having  a  service  con- 
nected disability  rated  at  40  percent  or  more 
shall  be  entitled  to  additional  compensa- 
tion for  dependents.  Under  existing  law,  a 
veteran  who  Is  totally  disabled  and  has  a 
wife  receives   an   additional   «2.5   compensa- 


tion monthly.  A  veteran  rated  50  percent 
and  with  a  wife  receives  additional  compen- 
sation equal  to  one-hiiif  of  $26,  or  (12.60. 
Veterans  rated  40  percent  receive  nothing 
additional  for  dependents. 

This  seems  highly  unreasonable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  disabilities  rated  at  40 
percent  refiect  a  high  degree  of  Impairment. 
Some  of  the  disabilities  rated  at  40  percent 
Include  leg  amputations;  multiple  finger 
amputations:  enucleation  of  an  eye:  and 
severe  symptoms  associated  with  diseases 
covering  all  systems  of  the  body.  Any  one  of 
these  conditions  can  place  the  Individual  In 
the  seriously  disabled  class  where  his  Indus- 
trial capacity  Is  adversely  affected.  We  seri- 
ously urge  that  your  comnilttee  act  favor- 
ably on  this  reasonable  and  desirable  meas- 
ure. 

Also  In  regard  to  disability  compensation, 
our  legislative  program  contains  a  resolu- 
tion expressed  In  H.R.  11930,  which  would 
amend  current  law  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  certain  disability  compensation 
ratings. 

Present  law  provides  that  a  disability 
which  has  been  continuously  rated  at  or 
above  a  certain  percentage  for  20  or  more 
years,  shall  not  thereafter  be  rated  at  a  lesser 
percentage  except  upon  a  showing  that  the 
rating  was  based  on  fraud. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  oc- 
casions arise  where  a  disability  rating  is  re- 
duced during  the  statutory  20-year  period 
and  a  short  time  later,  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
viously unrevealed  facts  or  additional  medi- 
cal evidence,  the  prior  rating  Is  restored.  In- 
stances also  occur  where  a  rating  reduction 
Is  based  on  an  actual  showing  of  Improve- 
ment In  the  disability.  In  a  large  number  of 
these  cases,  however,  the  Improvement  Is 
merely  a  temporary  remission  of  the  symp- 
toms. Soon  after  the  reduction,  medical 
evidence  Is  Introduced  Indicating  the  symp- 
toms have  resumed  their  ordinary  level  of 
severity.    The  former  rating  Is  then  restored. 

Considering  the  circumstances  distinctive 
In  the  cases  Just  cited,  we  feel  that  these 
veterans  are  being  unfairly  deprived  of  the 
protective  feature  of  the  law.  H.R.  11930 
would  correct  this  inequity  by  providing, 
with  respect  to  the  20-year  statutory  period 
that,  "breaks  of  continuity  for  periods  of 
less  than  1  year  In  any  disability  rating  ap- 
plicable to  any  individual  shall  be  disre- 
garded." 

We  believe  that  the  committee  will  see  the 
equity  and  the  need  for  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

On  January  4,  1965,  your  chairman  intro- 
duced at  our  request  H.R.  226.  to  make  the 
children  of  veterans  having  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  at  not  less  than  60 
percent  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
war  orphans'  educational  assistance  program. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  con- 
ceded that  a  60-percent  rating  puts  a  man  in 
the  class  of  seriously  disabled.  This  bill  re- 
fers specifically  to  seriously  disabled  indi- 
viduals. We  are  not  asking  for  the  full  sub- 
sistence allowance  granted  the  war  orphans 
and  children  of  the  totally  disabled,  but  only 
the  amount  which  would  be  payable  on  a 
proportionate  basis. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  present 
Congress  the  DAV  requested  the  Introduc- 
tion of  H.R.  1583,  a  bill  to  provide  increases 
In  compensation  for  veterans  having  single 
statutory  awards  based  on  service-connected 
disability. 

VA  records  reveal  there  are  about  75.600 
veterans  receiving  the  statutory  award  under 
section  314,  subparagraph  (K),  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  58,300  veterans  re- 
ceiving the  award  under  subparagraph   (Q). 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  these  particular 
rates  have  not  been  Increased  in  the  past  13 
years.  The  conditions  which  are  the  basis 
for  these  special  awards  Include  anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  foot;  of  a  creative 
organ:    or  one   hand;    or  both  buttocks:    or 


blindness  of  one  eye:  or  complete  organic 
aphonia  with  constant  Inability  to  conununl- 
cate  by  speech;  or  deafness  of  both  ears.  In 
addition  to  these  conditions,  there  Is  a  statu- 
tory award  for  arrested  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. The  bill  covering  this  matter  would 
provide  an  Increase  of  only  96  per  month  for 
all  but  the  su-rested  tuberculosis,  which  would 
be  (8  per  month — certainly  not  much  to  re- 
quest after  13  years.  We  believe  that  further 
study  and  consideration  of  the  facts  by  your 
committee  In  this  matter  will  lead  to  in- 
creases during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Also  of  special  Interest  to  the  DAV  Is  a  bill 
entitled  H.R.  1743.  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation to  certain  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans  who  were  rated  100  jjercent  disabled 
by  reason  of  service-connected  disabilities 
for  20  or  more  years. 

In  assessing  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
we  think  It  entirely  reasonable  to  say  that  a 
veteran  who  has  suffered  the  distress  and 
debilitating  effects  of  a  service-connected 
total  disability  for  20  years  should,  there- 
after, have  statutory  assurance  that  upon 
his  death  his  widow  will  be  provided  for  by 
payment  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. 

Generally,  the  totally  disabled  veteran  is 
unable  to  follow  a  substantially  gainful  oc- 
cupation. He,  very  definitely,  has  had  no 
possible  opportunity  to  accumulate  money 
or  materials  for  his  survivors. 

Additionally,  we  feel  there  is  another  sound 
basis  for  extending  DIC  benefits  to  the  widow 
of  a  veteran  totally  disabled  for  30  years — 
that  Is  to  say,  it  should  not  really  matter 
how  he  died;  but  how  he  lived,  and  If  he 
was  a  100-percent  service-connected  disabled 
war  veteran,  then  his  wife  played  a  very 
great  part  In  his  living  which  ought  to  be 
fully  recognized. 

We  think  the  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility, in  this  instance,  which  has  so  far  been 
overlooked.  We  therefore  respectfully  urge 
favorable  action  on  H.R.  1743. 

The  DAV  also  has  a  genuine  interest  In 
legislation  to  Increase  DIC  payments  to  par- 
ents of  deceased  veterans. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  monthly  pay- 
ments, the  parents  are  required  to  meet  an 
extremely  strict  test  of  financial  need.  If  we 
compare  the  tests  of  need  or  income  limits 
necessary  for  parents  to  qualify  for  compen- 
sation payments  with  the  tests  of  need  or 
income  limits  necessary  for  veterans  and  wi- 
dow to  qualify  for  non-service-connected 
pension,  the  gross  inequity  is  readily  ap- 
parent. 

We  respectfully  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  and  the  nvembers  of  your  conunlttee  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  this  meaningful 
leg^latlon. 

While  on  the  subject  of  death  compensa- 
tion and  Its  related  features,  there  Is  a  bill 
pending  to  Increase  rates  of  death  compensa- 
tion payable  to  widows,  children,  and  de- 
pendent parents  of  veterans  who  died  from 
service-connected  causes  prior  to  January  1, 
1957.  The  bill  titled  H.R.  1169.  was  Intro- 
duced January  4.  1966,  by  Mr.  Secbkst. 

Survivors  of  veterans  who  were  on  the 
death  compensation  rolls  before  January  1. 
1957.  were  permitted  to  continue  on  the  rolls 
or  elect  to  receive  payments  under  the 
Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor  Bene- 
fits Act  which  became  effective  January  1, 
1957. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1965  there  were  4.212  widows  on  the  death 
compensation  rolls.  Why  these  widows  have 
not  elected  to  receive  DIC  may  be  ascribed  to 
misunderstanding,  indifference,  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  greater  benefit. 

In  any  event,  we  think  the  DIC  and  death 
compensation  programs  should  be  reviewed 
and  appropriate  legislation  enacted  to  cor- 
rect the  Imperfections  In  the  existing  law. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has  an 
abiding  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
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Vetertuas'  Administration's  medical  and  hos- 
pital program.  We  have  a  special  interest  la 
the  estimated  budget  request  submitted  to 
the  Congress  ouch  year  by  the  VA  for  nursing 
home  care,  research,  and  domiciliary  centers. 
In  connection  with  the  domiciliary  program, 
ycmr  chairman  on  January  10,  196^.  intro- 
duced at  DAV  request  H.R.  1193d.  It  would 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  operate  at  least  18,000  beds  in  its 
domiciliary  facilities.  We  see  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  means  of  ending  the  situation  in 
which  the  domiciliary  patient  membership 
capacity  Is  steadily  being  reduced.  I  might 
also  mention  here  that  Public  Law  88-450, 
which  gave  the  Veterans'  Administration 
authority  to  place  veterans  in  private  nurs- 
ing homes.  Is  not  being  Implemented  at  a 
reasonable  and  acceptable  pace.  It  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  there  are 
many  veterans  who  require  nursing-type  care 
and  are  being  retained  In  VA  general  hos- 
pitals even  though  there  is  bed  space  for 
them  in  private  nursing  homes.  These  homes 
meet  all  the  standards  set  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  various  States  and 
we  cannot  understand  why  this  situation 
should  prevail. 

We  hope  that  your  committee  would  in- 
vestigate this  phase  of  the  VA  hospital  pro- 
gram. 

We  want  to  acknowledge  here  that  this 
committee  has  unfailingly  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  best  possible  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  for  veterans  whose  dis- 
abilities are  a  result  of  their  military  service. 

Not  only  veteran  patients  but  all  sick  and 
disabled  can  be  thankful  for  the  support 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  has  given 
to  the  development  of  the  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  programs  carried  out  in 
V.A  hospitals  and  clinics  under  VA  sponsor- 
ship outside  their  own  facilities. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has  been 
particularly  interested  with  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  In  the  area  of  care 
and  treatment  of  patients  with  psychiatric 
disorders. 

More  than  half  of  all  VA  hospital  beds  are 
occupied  by  the  mentally  111.  and  many  of 
them  have  been  hospitalized  for  years.  While 
some  of  them  may  never  leave  the  hospital 
la  spite  of  every  effort,  there  Is  increasing 
hope  In  view  of  some  of  the  results  achieved 
where  resources  were  sufficiently  marshalled. 

Some  Idea  of  the  size  of  the  problem  may 
be  obtained  when  you  consider  that  1  out 
of  10  people  In  this  country  are  suffering 
from  a  serious  mental  or  emotional  disorder 
that  win  require  hosptuUzaUon  and  will  dis- 
able them  from  carrying  out  their  dally 
acUvluea.  The  need  for  psychiatric  treat- 
ment for  the  veteran  as  well  as  the  general 
population,  keeps  Increasing.  Clearly,  better 
and  more  effective  methods  of  treatment  have 
to  be  found. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  strongly 
supports  the  position  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  continue  to  maintain  Its  prominence 
In  the  field  of  mental  care.  The  new  treat- 
ment methods  that  are  receiving  much  pub- 
licity In  the  press  and  scientific  fields  are 
very  costly  and  will  require  a  conUnulng 
Increase  in  Veterans'  Administration  appro- 
priations. 

There  U  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
the  potential  to  lead  the  way  In  mental 
health  research.  What  is  needed  here  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  funds  for  competent 
professional  staff.  Money  to  train  badly- 
needed  profenstons  In  an  effort  to  supply  a 
great  demand.  Punds  to  buy  space  to  do 
the  research:  and  finally,  funds  for  the 
equipment  and  programs  that  are  vitally 
needed. 

We  are  confident  that  the  committee  vlll 
lend  Its  cx>mplet«  and  stanch  support  to  an 
expansion  of  the  VA  mental  health  research 
program. 


One  other  point  on  the  subject  of  VA 
medical  treatment  is  contained  In  DAV  bill 
H.R.  186.  Essentially,  It  provides  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  authorise 
complete  medical  services  for  any  veteran 
totally  disabled  from  a  service-connected 
disability. 

Under  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-460, 
outpatient  treatment  may  be  given  to  vet- 
erans for  chronic  illnesses  even  though  such 
Illnesses  are  unrelated  to  military  service. 
The  100-percent  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  is  usually  in  no  position  to  supple- 
ment his  Income  through  employment:  hence 
he  cannot  afford  the  current  high  costs  of 
drugs,  medicines,  and  treatments.  In  view 
of  this,  and  considering  the  liberal  outpa- 
tient treatment  benefits  accorded  the  non- 
servlce-connected  veteran  under  terms  of 
Public  Law  83-460,  we  feel  the  purpose  of 
DAV  bin  H.R.  186  U  Justinable  and  merits 
the  committee's  sympathetic  attention. 

An  issue  which  does  not  directly  fall 
within  the  purview  of  this  committee  but 
which  deeply  concerns  the  DAV  Involves  the 
growing  lack  of  burial  space  In  the  existing 
national  cemetery  system.  It  Is  our  good 
fortune  that  three  members  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  body  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  national  cemetery  program.  Mr. 
HAI.KT,  Mr.  Baking,  and  Mr.  Satlob  are  the 
members  to  whom  I  refer.  We  know  that 
they,  too,  have  considerable  concern  over 
the  decreasing  cemetery  space  and  will  give 
their  support  to  any  legislation  to  Improve 
this  situation. 

While  discussing  this  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  might  suggest  that  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  national  cemeteries  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  We 
recognize  that  this  transfer  of  functions 
would  place  legislative  matters  relating  to 
the  cemeteries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your 
committee.  This  transfer  would  serve  to 
bring  about  a  solution  of  the  many  long- 
standing problems  associated  with  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system. 

Another  legislative  matter  beyond  the 
scope  and  responalbllily  of  your  committee 
but  which  has  the  continuing  Interest  of 
the  DAV  is  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  believe  that  creation  of 
such  a  committee,  with  an  appointed  full- 
tlnie  professional  staff  to  assist  It,  will  serve 
to  facilitate  and  accelerate  action  on  vet- 
erans legislation  In  the  Senate. 

The  DAV  constantly  centers  Its  attention 
on  efforts  by  Individuals  and  groups  to 
weaken  and  impair  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1944.  as  amended.  In  concert 
with  other  veteran  organizations  the  DAV 
has,  thus  far,  been  successful  In  opposing 
and  defeating  these  efforts.  In  a  slmUar  con- 
nection, a  high-priority  effort  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Is  to  seek,  each  year,  con- 
greosionsl  approval  of  funds  sufficient  for 
effective  oF>eratlon  of  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service  at  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  agency  performs  an  outstanding  service 
In  solving  the  employment  problems  of  the 
Nation's  disabled  veterans. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy  In 
permitting  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you.  I  want.  also,  to  take  this  occasion 
to  recognize  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  staff — a  staff  distinguished  by  ex- 
perience and  high  competence.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  each  of  them  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  cooperation.  Interest,  and  help  extended 
to  us  throughout  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I 
shoxild  like  at  this  point  to  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record  a  statement  covering 
many  other  important  legislative  items  In- 
cluded In  our  current  program  requiring  your 
attention,  and  a  copy  of  legislative  resolu- 


tions   adopted    at    the    1966    DAV    national 
convention. 
Thank  you. 


THE  WORLD  POOD  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Biir.  President.  1 
month  ago,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Cr- 
ville  L.  Freeman  made  a  truly  significant 
speech  to  the  American  Freedom  Prom 
Hunger  Poimdatlon  here  In  Washington 
on  the  subject  of  the  world  food  prob- 
lem. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  In  this 
problem,  and,  Indeed,  made  my  first  ma- 
jor speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  is  worthy  of  note  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress,  and  therefore 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  bt  Secketaut  or  AGHictn,TtTar  Oii- 

Vn.LB    L.    ntEEMAN    BETOKE   AJCEUCAN   PkEE- 
DOM    PBOM    HtTNCEB    FOtTNTJATlON    NATIONAL 

CoNTERErrcE,  Washincton,  D.C,  Fbbruart 
24,  1966 

I  shall  try  to  ,be  reasonably  brief  In  my 
remarks,  though  this  may  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  deep  Interest  I  share  with 
you  In  the  subject. 

This  topic,  this  subject,  this  challenge,  if 
you  will,  was  the  one  which  was  primarily 
Instrumental  In  my  wishing  to  be  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Long  before  I  was 
honored  by  that  designation  I  was,  like  you, 
deeply  concerned  about  world  hunger.  I  was 
struck  with  the  shocking  contradiction  that 
while  two- thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
were  hungry,  one-third  were  getting  more 
and  more  of  the  world's  goods,  and  where 
the  problem  was  not  one  of  starving,  not  one 
of  having  too  Uttle  to  eat,  hut  one  of  having 
too  much  food  and  of  worrying  about  obesity. 

This  was  a  world  In  which  we  bad,  on  the 
one  hand,  unmet  wants,  and  on  the  other 
unused  capacity — and  what  a  living  contra- 
diction that  is. 

And  so,  the  No.  1  resolve  of  many  I  had 
when  I  took  office  was  to  do  what  I  could  to 
work  with  the  dedicated  and  able  people  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  try  to 
make  a  contribution  in  meeting  this  great 
problem,  this  great  contradiction,  this  great 
challenge  of  a  world  in  which  so  many  have 
so  much  and  so  many  more  have  so  Uttle. 

That  was  6  years  and  some  months  ago. 
Perhaps  this  morning  we  should  call  the 
roll  and  see  what  kind  of  accounting  we 
might  all  give. 

What  has  happened  In  the  past  6  years? 

Well,  many  things  have  been  done.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  we  have  expended  some  IS 
billions  for  food  and  ^ber  distributed 
around  the  world.  Wherever  there  have 
been  disasters,  typhoons,  volcano  catas- 
trophes, floods  or  pestilence — American 
food  has  been  there  almost  within  hours. 
We  have  contributed  to  needy  people 
through  a  variety  of  means,  and  we  have 
developed  a  boet  of  new  techniques  for 
using  food  for  economic  development. 
Techniques  ranging  from  grubstaking  people 
to  open  new  lands  in  nutny  places,  to  financ- 
ing education  for  people  who  wished  to  di- 
versify their  fanning  operations,  for  pay- 
ment on  the  Job  with  food  to  do  a  host  of 
things  Involving  schools,  hoepitals,  roads. 
Irrigation,  drainage,  and  many  other  worth- 
while projects. 

We  have  reached  more  than  a  hundred 
mlUlon  people  a  yecu-  In  more  than  a  hun- 
dred countries.  But  tber*  are  a  lot  more 
to  be  reached,  and  there  U  a  lot  more  to  bt 
done. 
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It  adds  up,  I  think,  to  a  truly  herculean 
effort  to  provide  wherewithal  to  needy 
people  and  to  meet  need  with  outstanding 
service.  The  magnitude  of  this  effort  Is  such 
that  we  can  all  be  proud  to  be  Americans. 

This  has  baen  a  truly  slgnincant  accom- 
plishment and  If  credit  Is  to  be  given,  you 
here  In  this  room  have  earned  a  mighty 
share  indeed. 

But  If  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  well  understand  that  we  can't  be  com- 
placent, that  we  can't  even  allot  credit,  be- 
cause baslcaUy  speaking  we  simply  haven't 
made  any  progress. 

Today,  on  a  per  capita  bafiis,  food  availa- 
bilities around  Um  worid  hav«  not  increased. 
I  say  this  because  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  the  2.6-percent-a-year  food  production 
increase  has  been  all  but  cancelled  out  by 
the  tremendous  Increase  In  population.  So, 
like  Alice  In  Wonderland,  w«  have  to  run 
twice  as  fast  just  to  stay  In  place. 

This  presents  us  with  a  grim  picture. 
There  are  mllUons  of  new  bodies  born  each 
year,  some  67  million  In  all.  Xnough  people 
to  create  a  new  nation  the  size  of  pVance, 
and  It  takes  a  tremendous  increase  In  the 
amount  of  available  food  Just  to  stay  abreast 
In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  onrush. 

And  so  you  see  that  if  we've  put  In  a  great 
deal  of  effort,  a  tremendous  amount  of  treas- 
ure, a  good  bit  of  Ingenuity  and  a  real  desire 
to  meet  and  serve  human  needs,  and  if,  after 
12  years  with  Public  Law  480  and  the  food- 
for-i)eace  program,  we  are  still  not  any  fur- 
ther down  the  road  to  providing  the  world's 
population  with  adequate  food  and  health- 
giving  nutrition,  then  It  Is,  indeed,  a  grim 
picture. 

We  could  be  discouraged.  I  dont  think 
we  should.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

Well,  then,  we  might  ask  ourselves  what 
we  Bhotild  do  to  begin  making  significant 
progress  in  this  race  between  food  and 
people. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  en- 
couraged Instead  of  discouraged.  I  am  en- 
couraged because  all  of  you  are  here,  and 
this  organization  Is  here.  And  I  am  en- 
couraged becatise  a  bright,  energetic  and 
gifted  young  man  like  Jim  O'Connor  is  here 
and  giving  a  greet  deal  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  providing  excellent  leadership. 

Because  of  you,  and  others  like  you,  I 
think  this  country  of  ours  is  alert  and  aware 
now  as  to  what  the  problem  Is  and  Is  eager 
and  anxious  to  support  sensible  measures  to 
do  something  about  it. 

I  have  been  making  speeches  on  this  sub- 
ject for  a  long  time  now — some  before  I  be- 
came Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  many 
since— *nd  few  got  much  public  attention. 

Informed  people  were  concerned.  Human- 
itarian leaders  were  concerned.  But  the 
great  moss  of  the  American  people  had  not 
been  reached  and   were  not  concerned. 

That's  not  true  now.  Almost  any  issue  of 
almost  any  newspaper  has  something  in  it 
about  food,  land,  people  and  the  race  be- 
tween food  and  people.  This  Is  tremendously 
important,  because  In  a  democratic  nation 
not  much  Is  going  to  be  done  if  there  Isn't 
imderstanding  and  support  by  the  great 
mass    of    the    people. 

Secondly,  I  draw  encouragement  from 
having  been  exposed  to  the  critical  areas  In 
the  world.  I  speak  of  Vietnam,  which  I 
visited  recently,  and  India,  which  has  occu- 
pied so  much  of  my  attention  In  recent 
months. 

I  think  Important  breakthroughs  are  being 
made  in  these  areas  and  that  a  determined 
foUowup  can.  Indeed,  develop  the  proper 
balance  between  food  and  people. 

India  and  Vietnam  are  dramatic  examples 
of  the  vital  Importance  of  agriculture,  of 
the  need  for  Investment  in  it,  and  the  necee- 
«ity  for  hard  work  to  make  It  move. 

An  agrlctiJtural  program  which  will  pro- 
duce an  adequate  food  supply  la  the  obTloue 
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pad  fnun  which  to  launch  the  general  econ- 
omies of  these  two  oountrlee  and  of  all  the 
other  leas   developed   nations  of  the  world. 
Speaking  for  a  moment  of  Vietnam,  where 

1  recently  visited,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
It  Is  understood  and  recognized  by  the  Viet- 
namese Grovernment,  and  certainly  by  ours 
(and  the  Honolulu  Declaration  strongly  em- 
phasizes this)  that  the  war  with  communism 
engendered  by  the  invasloo  from  the  north 
mtist  be  met  and  won  on  two  fronts. 

Fighting  the  war  with  guns  and  bullets 
constitutes  only  one  front.  The  basic  and 
Important  war  Is  the  eoctal  revolution  offer- 
ing the  people  something  to  live  for,  eome- 
tblng  to  fight  for,  and  a  reason  to  be  loyal  to 
their  own  country  and  their  own  Institutions. 

I  believe  the  leadership  in  Vietnam  today 
Is  thoroughly  aware  of  this,  and  I  believe 
that  through  agriculture  we  will  find  the 
real    key   to   that    social    revolution. 

I  believe  this  because  80  percent  of  the 
people  in  that  country  make  their  living 
on   the  soil. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  today  In  Vietnam 
an  awareness  that  there  are  new  methods, 
new  means,  new  techniques  In  agriculture 
which  can  open  the  door  to  a  bright  new 
world  of  peace  and  plenty.  And  that  aware- 
ness Is  as  apparent  among  the  Nation's 
farmers  as  it  Is  among  Its  Government  offi- 
cials. 

This  awareness  reflects  Itself  In  a  strong 
demand  for  Improved  seed,  for  fertilizers, 
chemicals,  various  antitoxins  for  animals, 
improved  grades  of  animals.  There  is  a  rec- 
ognition that  these  new  techniques  and  prod- 
ucts can  bring  about  Increased  yields  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Less  than  10  days  ago,  I  stood  on  a  hec- 
tare of  land  in  an  area  about  midpoint  up 
the  coast  In  Vietnam.    An  area  which  only 

2  years  before  had  been  a  saikd  dune. 
Under  the  Government  land  reform  program, 
that  hectare  of  land  had  been  deeded  to  the 
peaaant  I  visited. 

The  dune  had  been  leveled.  A  Chinese 
technician  from  Taiwan  had  oome  to  the 
area  to  advise,  and  a  number  of  American 
vegetables,  In  this  particular  instance  the 
onion,  had  been  adapted.  Matt  Drosdoff  of 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  was  one  of 
those  instrumental  in  keeping  the  tech- 
nician who  had  adapted  this  particular  vege- 
table to  Vietnam  oondltlons  working  on  the 
Job  for  4  years. 

What  did  all  this  mean  to  this  particular 
peasant?  WeU,  It  meant  that  last  year  he 
netted  from  his  farming  operation  200  plas- 
ters— or  •3,000.  Had  he  been  growing  rloe 
instead  of  onions,  he  would  bare  netted 
about  $20. 

With  his  profits,  he  was  able  to  build  a 
new  little  home,  buy  a  bright  red  motor  bike 
and  install  a  simple  Uttle  Irrigation  system. 
With  some  of  his  neighbors,  he  bought  a 
gasoline  pump,  and  then  the  community  de- 
cided to  construct  a  warehouse  through  the 
self-help  method.  The  people  in  this  village 
look  cheerful,  well-fed,  and  healthy — and 
there   Is   no  Vletcong  problem. 

The  province  chief  told  me  he  didn't  go 
out  In  the  daytime  to  Interrupt  the  men  In 
the  fields,  but  visited  them  at  night  so  as  not 
to  disrupt  their  schedules.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  was  the  only  province  I 
visited  where  the  province  chief  dared  travel 
at  night,  for  in  other  areas  guerrilla  Infiltra- 
tion was  too  great  a  threat. 

Security  was  such  that  had  a  Vletcong  in- 
filtration been  attempted,  there  would  have 
been  an  Immediate  report  to  the  authorities 
and  the  Infiltrators  quickly  apprehended. 

Why  was  this  so?  Because  this  particular 
community  had  a  stake  in  the  future,  and 
I  drew  hope  from  It,  I  drew  hope  because  It 
indicated  to  me  that  the  average  Vietnamese 
peasant  farmer  realizes  and  appreciates  what 
Improved  farming  techniques  and  tools  can 
mean  to  him  and  to  his  country. 


The  same  Is  true  in  India.  Today  In  that 
country  there  Is  a  strong  demand  for  Im- 
proved seed  and  fertiliser.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  J\ist  yesterday  fertlilBer  was  seUing  on 
the  black  market  in  India  for  twice  what  it 
is  selUng  through  commercial  channels 

This  eager  desire  to  try  new  techniques 
and  to  use  the  other  tools  and  materials  of 
modem  agriculture  Is  both  a  source  of  en- 
couragement and  a  reason  to  commend  Mr. 
Bell,  of  the  AID  agency.  For  the  AID  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  bring  about  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  culttvaton  in  these 
counties  as  to  Just  what  can  be  dotM  by 
them. 

I  mention  this  In  some  length  because 
baslcaUy  and  fundamentaOly  the  key  to  the 
problem  that  we  are  here  to  try  to  solve  Is 
the  ability  of  the  less  developed  countries 
to  shotiider  an  increased  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  providing  food  for  their  own 
people. 

Finally.  I  am  optimistic  this  morning  be- 
cause of  the  message  in  the  biU  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
few  days  ago.  The  food-for-freedom  mes- 
sage I  am  sure  you  aU  have  read.  And  I  am 
sure  you  wUl  reread  It  again  and  again. 

Yesterday,  It  was  my  privilege  to  open  the 
official  testimony  on  this  blU  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  is 
a  great  and  meaningful  program.  One  that 
wiU  make  it  possible  to  gear  the  tremendous 
agricultural  productivity  of  this  country  to 
the  kind  of  programing  that  wlU  permit  us 
to  produce  what  is  needed  and  to  schedule 
its  production  as  it  can  be  used  effectively. 

There  are  two  basic  new  features  In  this 
blU.  The  first  emphasizes  self-help;  the 
absolute  necessity  that  the  less  developed 
nations  bring  to  their  own  agriculture  con- 
cern, the  best  minds,  the  basic  parts  of  their 
economic  programing  and  the  necessary 
resources  to  make  It  move. 

Though  we  are  a  contributing  force  in 
this  program,  we  must  not  permit  our  food 
and  Its  use  to  be  a  crutch  for  these  nations. 
Rather,  our  help  must  serve  as  a  stimulant. 

In  the  testimony  I  gave  yesterday  we  used 
a  chart.  You  can't  very  weU  see  the  chart 
today,  but  I  will  refer  to  It  for  Illustrative 
purjKJses. 

There  Is  a  black  line  which  represents  the 
worldwide  demand  for  food,  assuming  that 
minimum  nutritional  needs  are  met,  and 
population  growth,  which  assumes  a  likely 
program  of  population  control.  That  line 
climbs  very  rapidly. 

Then  there  Is  a  dotted  line  here  that  goee 
up  very  quickly  but  then  levels  out.  That 
line  represents  U.S.  productive  capacity. 

I  make  two  points  in  connection  with  this 
that  I  think  are  fundamental.  Flrsi,  In  the 
next  few  years  o\ir  productive  capacity  will 
be  significantly  more  than  is  necessary  to 
reach  the  additional  needs  based  on  the 
minimum  standard  projected  here. 

But  this  will  not  hold  true  for  long,  for 
those  two  lines  would  cross  at  about  the 
1985  mark  on  the  chart.  After  that.  In  the 
absence  of  a  very  significant  Increase  in 
agricultural  productivity  by  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  the  more  developed  countries 
no  longer  would  hare  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  needs  around  the  world.  And  then  we 
would  be  faced  with  the  horror  of  mass 
etarratlon. 

So  the  challenge  Is  one  of  effectively  using 
technical  assistance  and  food  as  part  of  the 
self-help  encouragement  program  to  bring 
to  these  countries  the  techniques  and  or- 
ganlEatlonal  ability  and  know-bow  to  In- 
crease their  own  production.  Hopefully,  as 
they  do  this,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  make  its  food  available  to  them — but  more 
and  more  on  a  commercial,  rather  than  a 
concessional,  basts. 

The  strong  thrust  and  emphasis  on  self- 
help  is  a  matter,  in  my  Judgment,  of  critical 
importance  as  we  view  the  magnitude  of  this 
whole  problem  of  food  and  people  Imbalance. 
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It  U  not  going  to  b«  eMy  to  Increase  pro- 
duction by  these  countries  In  suSlclent 
axnount  to  meet  the  Increase  In  population. 
As  you  all  well  know,  many  of  these  nations 
do  not  even  have  stable  government.  D- 
llteracy  Is  widespread,  resources  are  sharply 
limited,  and  most  have  a  subsistence 
economy. 

But.  again,  we  should  not  be  discouraged 
nor  of  faint  heart.  I  say  this  because  of 
what  Is  revealed  rather  clearly  in  a  study 
made  recently  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  financed.  Incidentally,  by  AID. 
This  study,  called  "Agriculture  In  26  Devel- 
oping Nations,"  reports  that  about  half  of 
the  newly  developing  countries,  In  all  con- 
tinent*, have  had  an  agricultural  growth  rate 
In  excess  of  4  percent  since  1948. 

Now  we  have  never  reached  that  growth 
raT.e  here  In  the  United  States.  But  one  of 
the  highest  Increase  rates  was  achieved  by 
Sudan,  a  country  with  a  high  level  of  Il- 
literacy. 

What  this  demonstrates,  of  course.  Is  that 
If  there  Is  a  will.  If  the  people  In  a  given 
country  have  the  desire.  If  they  mobUUBe  their 
resources,  and  if  they  have  a  little  help,  there 
la  no  reason  why  they  cannot  increase  their 
own  agricultural  growth  rate  to  match  or 
surpass  their  population  Increase. 

This  can  be  done.  But  It  does  require  real 
'if>«ire.  real  concentration,  and  real  effort. 

And  frankly.  In  the  past  In  most  of  these 
countries,  and  in  part  In  our  own  policies 
(and  I  don't  speak  critically  of  anyone  when 
I  say  this)  there  has  not  been  the  emphasis 
on  agriculture  that  there  should  have  been. 
It  has  been  easier  to  do  other  things  you 
can  see  and  measure — build  a  road,  construct 
a  public  building — do  something  which  dem- 
onstrates the  results  of  Investment  and 
effort.  It  Isn't  that  easy  In  the  field  of 
agriculture,  and  so  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  put  It  off  and  wait  for  another  day. 

But  now  we  are  at  the  place  and  time 
where  we  cannot  put  It  off  and  wait  for  an- 
other day.  Increasingly  there  Is  a  world- 
wide awareness  of  this  point  of  no  more  pro- 
crastination, and  this  very  awareness  Is  a 
cause  for  encouragement.  . 

The  second  main  thrust  of  our  new  agri- 
cultural program  Is  to  link  our  own  domestic 
agriculture  with  the  worldwide  food  crisis 

Under  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  passed 
last  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
considerable  discretion  in  setting  price  sup- 
ports, acreage  allotments,  and  moving  land 
In  or  out  of  production  as  needs  may  require. 
This  new  bill  would  continue  that  author- 
ity, and  a  companion  bill  would  sanction 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  reserves 
of  the  key  commodities. 

As  matters  now  stand.  I  am  by  law  per- 
mitted to  sell  everything  and  to  clear  out 
the  cupboard  and  sweep  It  bare.  Why,  if  I 
really  carried  this  out  to  the  extent  the  law 
allows  we  could  be  on  a  crash  selling  pro- 
gram right  this  moment  and  dispose  of  every 
kernel  we  have. 

We  haven't  done  that.  And  It  would  bo 
national  folly  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  band,  there  has  not  been  a 
national  policy  which  says  we  ought  to  have 
reserves  of  certain  amounts — reserves  that 
could  meet  drought,  short  crops,  reserves 
that  could  be  used  to  meet  needs  in  other 
places. 

This  new  bill  would  provide  for  such  defi- 
nite reserves.  We  would  then  have  In  effect 
what  I  referred  to  5  years  ago  as  a  "real  food 
tudget."  We  would  have  a  food  budget 
where  we  would  be  able  to  sit  down  and 
figure  out  what  U  going  to  be  needed  and 
how  much  of  what.  And  we  would  be  able 
to  do  that  In  a  manner  and  fashion  which 
would  provide  an  adequate  return  for  the 
producer  and  would  provide  us  with  those 
commodities  which  could  be  used  to  meet 
both  domestic  and  foreign  commercial  and 
conceaslonal  needs. 


And  this  bill  would  provide  the  warmth 
and  the  heart  and  the  muscle  for  this  great 
humanitarian  effort  to  stamp  out  famine, 
malnutrition,  and  need  throughout  the 
world. 

Only  as  we  do  that  are  we  going  to  have 
the  security  and  Insurance  of  living  in  a 
peaceful  world. 

In  this  struggle  between  communism  and 
totalitarianism  and  a  free  way  of  life,  the 
key  element.  In  my  beet  Judgment,  is  agri- 
culture and  the  capacity  to  produce.  This 
followed,  of  course,  by  the  dedication  and 
the  wisdom  to  use  well  what  we  are  able 
to  produce. 

With  60  percent  of  Its  population  on  the 
land,  the  Soviet  Union  today  cannot  even 
feed  Its  own  people.  It  Is  a  heavy  importer — 
and  becoming  increasingly  so.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  fewer  than  8  percent  of 
our  people  farming,  have  an  actual  and  po- 
tential outpouring  of  food  and  fiber  the  like 
of   which   mankind   has   never  seen. 

Worldwide,  the  need  for  that  food  and 
fiber  and  the  need  for  that  know-how  Is 
growing  day  by  day.  In  the  relationship 
of  demonstrating  what  Is  the  best  way  of 
life,  our  great  gift  of  abundance  and  the 
power  that  goes  with  It  U  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  those  lands  where  50  to  80  t>er- 
cent  of  the  people  take  their  living  from 
the  soil  and  In  those  lands  where  two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  malnourished  or  hungry. 

The  full  measure  of  the  power  of  that  In- 
strument of  abundance  we  are  only  begin- 
ning  to  understand   and   effectively  use. 

The  President  put  It  well  In  his  message, 
I  thought,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  the  first 
paragraphs  of  that  message : 

"Men  first  Join  together  for  the  necessities 
of  life — food  for  their  families,  clothing  to 
protect  them,  housing  to  give  them  shelter. 
These  are  the  essentials  of  peace  and  progress. 
But  In  the  world  today,  these  needs  are  still 
largely  unfulfilled. 

"When  men  and  their  families  are  hun- 
gry, poorly  clad  and  Ill-housed,  the  world  is 
restless — and  civilization  exists  at  beat  in 
troubled  peace.  Hunger  poisons  the  mind. 
It  saps  the  body.  It  destroys  hopw.  It  is 
the  natural  enemy  of  every  man  on  earth. 
I  propose  that  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  In  a  war  against  hunger.  TTiere  can 
only  be  victors  in  this  war.  Since  every  na- 
tion will  share  In  that  victory,  every  na- 
tion should  share  In  Its  costs.  I  urge  all 
who  can  help  to  Join  us.  The  program  I  am 
submitting  to  Congress  today,  together  with 
the  proposals  set  forth  In  my  message  on  for- 
eign assUUnce.  look  to  a  world  In  which 
no  man,  wonutn  or  child  need  suffer  want  of 
food  or  clothing." 
l^ls  is  our  goal. 

And  the  fact  that  you  are  here  today  la 
great  encouragement  that  we  can  meet  it. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


FREEX)OM8  FOUNDATION  AWARD 
TO  WIBO,  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  radio  outlet  in  Phila- 
delphia, station  WIBG,  has  been  awarded 
the  Freedoms  Foundation's  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  for  Its  series 
of  editorials  on  "The  Menace  of  Com- 
munism." The  award  was  made  recently 
at  Washington's  birthday  ceremonies  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

The  editorials  featured  recorded  state- 
ments by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover; 
U.8.  Senator  Thoma.s  J.  Dodd,  Connecti- 
cut: U.S.  Congressman  Richard  S. 
ScHWEiKER.  Montgomery  County.  Pa.; 
and  additional  comments  by  Joseph  T. 
Conway,  vice  president  of  Storer  Broad- 
casting Co.  and  general  manager  of 
WIBO. 


The  series  was  written  by  Edward  P. 
Devenney,  the  station's  editorial  director, 
and  produced  by  James  T.  Marks,  WIBG 
program  manager.  It  was  originally 
broadcast  by  WIBG  last  October. 

After  the  original  broadcast  and  the 
rebroadcasts,  WIBG  received  hundreds 
of  requests  for  copies  of  the  series  from 
organizations,  teachers,  students,  and 
other  listeners. 

WIBG  has  added  new  luster  to  a  long 
tradition  of  public  service  In  broad- 
casting. 

THE  NEED  FOR  POLITICAL 
WARFARE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Reix)rt  is 
pubUshed  weekly  by  the  American  Se- 
curity Council.  It  reports  on  national 
and  international  developments  affecting 
the  Nation's  security.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  insert  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  March  14  edition  of  the 
Washington  Report  entitled  "The  Need 
for  PoUtlcal  Warfare  Education." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFYom    the    Washington    Report.    Mar.    14 
1966) 

THX   NCED    TOM    POLmCAt,   WAKrASE   ED17CATT0N 

Ever  since  'Vietnam  became  the  major  over- 
seas concern  of  the  American  people,  skilled 
observers  have  reported  on  our  Inability  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  political  aspects  of 
the  confilct.  In  the  fall  1964  Issue  of  the 
quarterly  Foreign  Affairs,  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward 
O.  Lansdale.  USAP  (retired),  emphasizes  the 
US.  faUure  to  fully  understand  the  Viet- 
nam struggle.  He  advocates  direct  organiza- 
tional opposition  to  "the  political  base  which 
the  Communists  set  up  In  1960,  In  their 
hope  to  gain  control  of  14  million  people  Uv- 
Ing  in  South  Vietnam  through  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  'fronts'  to  appeal  p>oUtlcally  to 
the  farmers,  the  workers,  the  youth,  the 
Intellectuals,  and  even  the  clvU  servants  and 
military." 

U.S.  Government  spokesmen  readily  con- 
cede that  the  political  front  In  Vietnam  Is 
of  paramount  Importance.  Every  adminis- 
tration since  Truman's  has  recognized.  In 
theory,  that  the  capacity  of  any  developing 
nation  to  cope  with  Red  nonmllltary  war- 
fare is  as  essential  as  Its  armed  capacity  to 
quell  Communist  insurgency. 

W«    ABE    STIIX    AMATEUaS 

Although  ex-Ambassador  George  Kennan 
appears  to  have  lost  his  grip  on  today's  real- 
ities in  Vietnam,  he  once  made  an  appraisal 
of  the  Communist  nonmllltary  challenge 
that  still  has  validity.  Expansion  of  Krem- 
lin power,  he  noted  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  was  due  "one  part  to  Soviet  resource- 
fulness and  slnglemlndedness  of  purpose,  two 
parts  to  the  disunity,  complacency  and 
amateurishness  of  the  West." 

Today's  Communist  world  has  Its  own 
problems  of  disunity,  and  today's  Washington 
may  have  lost  some  of  its  complacency.  But 
amateurishness  remains  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
challenge  of  Red  political  warfare.  And 
Communist  leaders  remain  resourceful  and 
slnglemlnded  In  their  global  pursuit  of  polit- 
ical power.  They  also  have  an  ominous 
capacity  for  developing  and  Increasing  their 
trained  manpower  in  all  countries.  Their 
constantly  renewed  strength  comes  from  the 
annual  output  of  graduates  from  "Lenin 
Institutes"  In  Moscow.  Peking.  Prague,  Ha- 
vana, and  scores  of  other  cities,  some  outside 
Communist-bloc  countries. 
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Trainee*  spend  from  a  few  months  to  7 
years  learning  various  asp>ecta  ol  the  buainese 
that  baa  beeti  the  backbone  ol  Communist 
slnglemlndednees  ever  since  Lenin  wrote 
What  Must  Be  Done."  Although  tbe  sttKl- 
les  Include  guerrilla  warfare,  bombmaking. 
sabotage,  etc.,  the  major  training  is  in  non- 
violent tactics  and  nonmllltary  conflict  man- 
agement, with  emphasis  on  propaganda  and 
Infiltration  techniques. 

The  revolutionary  idea  behind  Communist 
political  aggresBlona  cannot  be  bombed  out 
of  existence  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else. 
But  It  can  be  suoceesfully  opposed  by  equally 
revolutionary  political  goals.  "To  start  the 
Vietnamese  moving  realistically  toward  those 
political  goals"  says  General  Lansdale,  re- 
quires "an  aggressive  commitment  of  orga- 
nizations and  reeources.  •  •  •  in  essence, 
this  Is  revolutionary  warfare  In  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Magna  Carta,  the  French  "Llberte, 
Egalite,  Pratemlte'  and  our  own  Declaration 
of  Independence.  •  •  •  (Although)  the 
United  States  has  felt  Inhibited  about  trying 
to  make  a  contribution  in  areas  in  which  It 
feels  that  the  chief  responsibility  must  rest 
with  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  Americans 
cannot  escape  responsibility  In  this  area 
either." 

That  responsibility  has  also  been  empha- 
sized by  native  Vietnamese  leaders.  In  July 
1963  the  patriot  Dan  Van  Sung  wrote:  "In 
order  to  make  sure  that  an  emergent  people 
really  control  their  own  destiny,  the  United 
Statee  is  expected  to  make  positive  eBorts 
helping  them  develop  control  of  themselves." 

MASSIVE    CHALXENCE,    FKAn,    RSSPOMSE 

To  date,  U^.  "poalUve  efforU"  and  "com- 
mitment of  organization  and  resources"  have 
been  limited  to  such  overseas  undertakings 
as  the  foreign  aid  programs,  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Service  and  the  Peaoe  Corpe.  These 
efforts  have  been  but  pinpricks  In  the  politi- 
cal hide  of  the  bear  and  the  dragon.  They 
cannot  forestall  the  kind  ut  conspiratorial 
aggressions  that  result  In  a  Cuba,  a  Vietnam, 
or  a  Dominican  Republic.  Despite  years  of 
such  efforts.  Involving  expenditures  of  bU- 
llons,  U.S.  missions  stUl  operate  under  Red- 
streaked  horizons  today  in  many  areas  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

TO   CLOSE   THE    EOUCATIOMAL   GAP 

U.S.  Freedom  Academy 
The  need  for  a  political  warfare  training 
academy  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
cliallenge  has  long  been  reoc^nlzed  by  far- 
seeing  Members  of  Congress.  Convinced  that 
neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  the 
Pentagon  are  equipped  to  counteract  non- 
miUtary  aggression,  these  legialators  advocate 
an  Independent  agency  to  organize,  research, 
and  develop  a  training  program  for  U.S.  per- 
sonnel and  for  citizens  of  other  free  world 
nations  who  are  possible  targets  for  Com- 
munist political  and  psychological  warfare. 
On  the  one  hand  their  bill  alms  to  adequately 
train  UJS.  personnel  serving  overseas.  On 
the  other,  improve  the  poUtloal  skills  of  non- 
Communist  citizens  of  emerging  nations. 

The  legislation  they  propose  would  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  sponsored  free  world  counterforce 
to  the  Lenin  Institutes.  The  concept  has 
been  variously  called  a  Cold  War  West  Point, 
a  Political  Warfare  Training  Center,  and  a 
Freedom  Academy.  The  formal  name  for 
the  legislation  l£  the  Freedom  Commission 
bill.  It  would  establish  not  merely  an  acad- 
cniy,  but  a  full  time,  seven-man  bipartisan 
cooiBilsslon  appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  Congress,  to  gtjlde  the  needed 
research  and  administer  the  dual  training 
programs.  Structured  lUce  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  this  one  would  cooperate 
wiih  the  Department  of  State,  but  operate 
Independent  of  It.  Such  detachment  per- 
iaits  the  training  of  natives  of  emerging 
naUons  In  meeting  problems  of  modern  po- 
UUcal  development  without  being  committed 
^  current  XJJS.  foreign  policy.    The  Academy 


can  develop  techniques  of  mass  oooununl- 
catlon  and  Instruct  foreign  students  In  re- 
lated poUtical  sklUe.  A  separate  tmncb  can 
train  personnel  of  tbe  State  Department, 
USIA.  AID,  and  other  overseas  agencies  In 
greater  depth  than  their  prMent  limited 
briefings  on  the  Communist  challenge. 

In  the  development  of  an  academy  cur- 
riculum and  tbe  staffing  of  a  faculty,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  a  Freedom  Ooounlselon 
need  confine  Itself  to  the  services  of  Ameri- 
can cltlsens.  At  ite  disposal  are  brUUant, 
politically  experienced  cltlsens  of  other  na- 
tions who  are  articulate  champions  of  tbe 
open  society  and  keenly  perceptive  of  the 
Communist  threat  to  It.  Some  may  be  more 
effective  than  any  American  In  convincing 
foreign  students  and  the  world  at  large  that 
tbe  Academy's  basic  concern  Is  for  tbe  ad- 
vance of  free  societies  everywhere,  and  that 
Its  teachings  are  In  no  way  circumscribed 
by  U.S.  national  Interests. 

With  that  concept  clearly  developed  In 
bearings  on  the  Freedom  Commission  bill. 
In  I960  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  urged 
its  immediate  passage  as  ''one  of  the  most 
important  bUls  ever  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress." The  Senate  accepted  that  Commll- 
tee  recommendation  by  a  voice  vote  but  it 
did  not  reach  the  House  dtuing  that  session. 
Ever  since  then  the  bUl  has  been  bottled  up 
by  Senator  Fui,bkight  In  his  Ptorelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee.  However,  It  cleared  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltlee 
last  year  and  because  the  'Vietnam  situation 
focuses  increased  attention  on  political  war- 
fare, sponsors  of  the  bill  believe  It  will  come 
to  a  vote  In  both  Houses  during  the  present 
session. 

The  treedom  studies  center 

Senators  Dodd,  Mundt,  Dottclas,  and 
Proxmire  are  among  many  congressional 
advocates  of  a  U.S.  sponsored  Freedom  Acad- 
emy who  also  encourage  private  citizen 
initiative  in  the  same  area.  "Since  govern- 
ments move  so  slowly,"  says  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd,  "It  Is  my  conviction  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  on  a  private  basis  to 
make  serious  cold  war  education  more  gen- 
erally available  than  it  Is  today,  to  all  those 
who  can  make  use  of  It." 

Forty-two  senior  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  10  State  Governors  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Board  for  the  Freedom  Studies 
Center,  a  privately  financed  "freedom  acad- 
emy" soon  to  be  launched.  The  Center  re- 
cently acquired  a  671 -acre  estate-campus 
near  Culpeper.  Va.,  1J4  hours  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Some  Initial  courses  for  mem- 
bers of  congressional  staffs  are  scheduled  for 
late  summer  1966. 

The  Freedom  Studies  Center  Is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy, 
Chicago,  with  the  cooperation  of  40  other 
organizations,  many  of  which  are  universi- 
ties. It  Is  100-percent  privately  financed  by 
foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals. 

PftO   AKD    CON    VOICES 

Whether  privately  or  officially  sponsored, 
any  move  by  the  American  people  to  seri- 
ously challenge  tbe  Lenin  Institute  pattern 
for  global  political  warfare  training  will 
trigger  characteristics  Slno-Sovlet  reactions. 
After  denouncing  such  an  Academy  as  "a 
provocative  cold  war  aggression,  "  tbe  Com- 
munist world  will  probably  find  it  as  bandy 
a  {>ermanent  propaganda  target  as  the  CIA. 
That  poesibUity  has  struck  some  administra- 
tion worriers  as  sufficient  reason  for  opposing 
the  idea.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
legislation  proposing  a  Coverninent-operated 
academy  will  get  serious  consideration  from 
President  Johnson,  despite  long-standing 
State  Department  resistance.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Ru&k  Is  not  himself  responsible 
for  that  resistance.  In  a  1963  conference 
with  this  reporter,  be  revealed  an  open- 
minded  unawareness  of  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  bis  Department  had 
been  officially  oppo&ing  for  years. 


Many  Individuals  In  the  Department 
quietly  endorse  the  Freedom  Academy  con- 
cept. Among  those  emphatically  advocating 
It  before  congressional  committees  were  such 
Foreign  Service  veterans  as  AdolX  A.  Berle 
and  Robert  C.  Hill,  former  Ambassador  to 
three  Latin  Amerlcsin  naUons.  A  total  of 
59  witnesses  familiar  with  cold  war  problems 
have  testified  In  favor  of  the  bill  at  con- 
gressional hearings.  The  only  opposition 
voices  were  those  of  Walt  W.  Rostow  and  W. 
AverUl  Harrlman.  both  of  whom  revealed  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  bills  under  consideration. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation. It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  American  people  must  begin  to  huild  a 
nu>re  adequate  political  defense  structure  for 
the  free  world.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
fouhdatlon  for  such  a  structure  can  be  pro- 
vided by  a  "freedom  academy,"  official  or 
private. 

Henry  Maters, 

Guest  Editor. 


THE  NEW  PARTNERSHIP  IN  EDU- 
CATION—AN ADDRESS  BY  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  FRANCIS 
KEPPEL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  address  entitled  "The  New 
Partnership  in  Education."  was  delivered 
recently  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Scliool  Ad- 
ministrators In  Atlantic  City  by  Francis 
Keppel,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr,  Ker>pel  was 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  education  at  Har- 
vard University  from  1948  to  1962;  then 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  until 
his  recent  appointment  as  Assistant 
Secretary'.  He  speaks  with  wisdom  and 
authority.  As  one  who  believes  in  the 
priority  of  education  In  our  free  society 
is  the  essential  inpredlent  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  request  unanimous  consent  that  Sec- 
retary Keppel's  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE  New  PASTKOusHtp  IN  Ed(k;atiom  ' 
(An    address    by    Francis    Keppel,    Assistant 

Secretary    for    Education,    Department   of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

Educational  needs  can  no  longer  be.  If 
they  ever  could  have  been,  considered  apart 
from  society's  other  needs — or  from  poUtics. 
Education  may  be  as  deeply  affected  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  iacotae  tax  laws 
or  tbe  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  by  the  education  bills  of  1965 
themselves.  Education  Is  not  a  special  need 
of  a  particular  group  in  society.  It  Is  the 
business  of  everyone  and  affects  everyone. 

President  Johnson,  a  former  teacher,  has 
taught  the  Nation  that  the  American  goal 
of  a  Great  Society  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  its  goals  In  education.  And  educational 
goals  have  to  face  these  Issues: 

(a)  How  t>est  to  fuse  national  Interests 
with  private.  State  and  local  responsibility  in 
providing  both  equality  of  opportunity  and 
high  quality  of  educaton;  (b)  how  best  to 
give  proper  weight  to  Innovation  and  to  the 
views  of  tbe  scholars  and  other  experts  in  tbe 
areas  of  knowledge  that  should  be  taught: 


'  Before  tbe  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, ConvenUon  Hall.  Atlantic  City,  KJ..  a,t 
9:30  ajn..  Monday,  February  14,  1966. 
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and  (c)  bow  best  to  strengthen  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  relate  educational 
poUclea  and  program  to  other  needs  of  the 
society. 

The  88th  and  89th  Congresses  wrote  out  in 
a  series  of  new  acts  between  1963  and  19€5 
the  national  approach  to  these  problems. 
These  acts  provide: 

1.  That  the  national  Interest  In  assuring 
equal  opportunity  for  education  U  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  special  programs  for  the  eco- 
nomically, educationally  and  physically  dis- 
advantaged— relying  on  local.  State,  and  pri- 
vate funds  for  the  management  and  funding 
of  the  regular  budgets  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Programs  are  to  be  designed  for  the  needy 
pupils,  whatever  their  school,  under  public 
auspices — thereby  setting  a  new  pattern  for 
local  cooperation  on  the  church-State  Issue. 

2.  That  support  of  research,  development 
and  Innovation  Is  a  national  responsibility, 
to  be  conducted  by  making  grants  designed  to 
join  the  Interests  of  scholars  and  school  men 
In  creating  new  and  better  currlculums,  and 
finding  better  ways  of  preparing  teachers  and 
better  ways  of  diffusing  good  practices.  Con- 
tracts with  industry  for  research  are  au- 
thorized In  order  to  tap  the  energy  and  skills 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

3.  That  decisions  on  operating  programs  for 
the  schools  supported  by  Federal  funds  (as 
distinguished  from  the  program  In  2  above) 
should  be  made  by  State  authorities  on  the 
basis  of  local  proposals,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  Federal  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  support  of  personnel 
and  procedures  to  strengthen  State  depart- 
mente  of  education. 

4.  That  It  is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
expand  facilities  for  higher  education  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  onrushing  genera- 
tions, and  to  finance  through  grants,  loans, 
and  work-study  programs  the  costs  of  such 
education  for  worthy  students  In  need,  and 
to  help  to  provide  college  faculty.  The  use 
of  higher  education  for  helping  to  solve  com- 
munity problems  Is  encouraged, 

5  That  a  start  be  made  In  recording  the 
results  of  these  programs  through  establish- 
ment of  advisory  committees,  several  of  which 
were  directed  to  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

6.  That  Federal  expenditures  should  be 
over  and  above,  not  In  place  of,  existing  ex- 
penditures. 

In  short,  the  terms  of  a  new  partnership 
have  been  written. 

These  actions,  when  seen  In  the  longer 
perspective,  are  but  another  turning  of  the 
wheel,  another  revolution  that  started  near- 
ly two  centuries  ago.  For  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  for  many  years  compensated 
individuals  for  what  they  had  given  the  Gov- 
ernment or  lost  to  It.  Thus  Federal  funds 
for  education  have  gone  to  veterans  and  their 
children,  who  have  given  something  to  the 
Government;  and  to  Indians  on  reservations, 
who  have  had  something  taken  away. 

The  Congress  has  also  made  expenditures 
which  It  thought  would  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  and  its  people  as  a  whole.  This 
second  kind  of  Federal  grant  dates  back  to 
the  first  days  of  our  Republic.  The  preamble 
to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  example,  de- 
clared that  ""an  educated  populace  being  to 
the  benefit  of  society,"  one  section  of  every 
township  carved  out  of  the  vast  Northwest 
Territory  should  be  reserved,  tax  free,  for 
schools.  Tax  laws  have  long  supported  non- 
profit educational  enterprises. 

The  Smith -Hughes  vocational  legislation 
of  1917  stemmed  at  least  partially  from  the 
Nation's  wartime  shortage  of  skilled  me- 
chanics. The  National  Science  Foundation 
W1U  wttabllshed  after  World  War  11  to  meet 
'\  i.ir  i-T  the  national  resources  Just  as  the 
Ni-.  r.al  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  won 
pH.«uiife  because  threatening  developments 
aDroad  convinced  Congress  that  the  NaUon 
needed    more    persons    trained    In    science, 


mathematics,  and  the  neglected  languages  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

The  focus  changed  as  the  national  situa- 
tion changed.  Year  after  year,  witnesses  dis- 
played pictures  of  hovels  that  passed  for 
schoolhouses  in  some  parts  of  the  Nation. 
They  cited  figures  to  show  that  their  part 
of  the  country  could  not  raise  enough  taxes 
to  build  better  schools  or  hire  the  teachers 
to  staff  them. 

While  sympathetic.  Congress  has  held  to 
the  position  that  since  operation  of  the 
schools  was  State  and  local  business,  basic 
financing  is  as  well. 

In  no  case  has  Federal  money  been  voted 
as  aid  In  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  The 
traditional  thinking  on  Federal  expenditures 
In  the  national  Interest  still  prevails.  Henoe 
to  speak  of  "Federal  aid"  simply  confuses  the 
Issue.  It  Is  more  appropriate  to  speak  of 
Federal  support  to  special  purposes.-  It 
might.  Indeed,  be  still  more  appropriate  to 
think  of  Federal  funds — or,  for  that  matter, 
State  or  local  funds — as  an  Investment  in 
education,  an  investment  made  by  a  partner 
who  has  clearly  in  mind  the  investments  of 
other  partners — local.  State,  and  private. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  operation  of  our  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  has  averaged 
between  only  4  to  6  percent,  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  support  for  this  national  enterprise 
coming  from  State  and  local  sources.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Elementso^  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  it  Is  estimated  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  will  Increase  during  the  first  year 
( 1966-66)  to  alMut  9.7  percent.  The  percent- 
age for  higher  education  is  perhaps  double 
that  for  the  schools,  but  In  neither  area  can 
Federal  investment  be  described  as  the  ma- 
jority interest  in  the  partnership. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  glory  of  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  has  been  its  diver- 
sity. We  have  encouraged  the  kind  of  local 
Initiative  that  is  lacking,  for  example,  in  the 
French  or  in  the  Italian  system.  The  ad- 
vantage of  diversity  is  the  advantage  of  the 
diffusions  of  centers  of  initiative.  The  dis- 
advantage Is  the  difference  in  quality  of  edu- 
cation and  the  difficulty  In  adjustment  faced 
by  students  who,  in  an  increasingly  mobile 
society,  move  from  one  place  and  one  school 
to  another.  The  choice  here  Is  not  between 
good  and  evil.  Diversity,  and  consistency  or 
coherence,  far  different  from  conformity,  are 
both  good. 

The  diffusion  of  centers  of  initiative  In  the 
United  States  has  kept  a  fluid  system  alive, 
permitting  the  existence  of  some  remarkably 
good  institutions  as  well  as  some  remarkably 
bad  ones.  The  decentralized  local  educa- 
tional system  has  allowed  experimentation 
and  variation,  and  the  development  of  strong 
educational  programs  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  lighthouses.  Other  districts,  see- 
ing the  glow,  have  aspired  to  similar  excel- 
lence. The  dead  hand  of  mediocrity,  which 
theoretically  can  result  from  more  central- 
ized systems,  is  thus  avoided,  according  to 
those  who  plead  for  no  change  in  present 
arrangements. 

Tet  diversity  left  many  districts  unable 
economically  to  finance  the  exemplary  pro- 
gramis  even  when  they  wished  to.  Too  often 
the  lighthouse  districts  have  been  primarily 
the  result  of  concentrations  of  wealth  into 
small  dlstricU  with  little  effect  on  their 
neighbors.  If  there  have  been  concentrations 
of  wealth,  there  have  also  been  concentra- 
tions of  poverty. 

If  equality  of  quality  In  education  is  to 
have  meaning,  it  necessarily  applies  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  to  the  Negro  as  well 
as  the  white,  to  the  bright  as  well  as  the 
average.  It  applies  also  to  every  student 
without  favor  and  without  regard  to  the  place 
In  which  he  happens  to  live.  There  can  be 
no  Inequality  baaed  on  accidenu  of  geog- 
raphy. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  sec- 
tions  of   the   country   with   the   lowest    per 


capita  Income  tend  to  have  the  heaviest  edu- 
cational burden.  And  within  States  also,  in- 
equality is  comjnon.  A  child  in  a  rural  com- 
munity or  urban  slum  has  a  less  equal  chance 
for  a  good  education  than  a  suburban  child 
Inequities  exist  from  region  to  region,  from 
State  to  State,  from  urban  to  rural,  from 
slum  to  suburb.  In  1960,  <S3  percent  of  col- 
lege-age children  of  white-collar  workers 
went  to  college;  29  percent  of  manual  and 
service  workers'  children,  and  27  percent  of 
farmworkers'  children. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  and  bolstered 
the  policy  that  the  structure  of  the  American 
education  must  rest  on  a  strong  State  foun- 
dation. Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act,  which  provides  Federal  help  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  education 
is  explicit  evidence  of  Its  belief  that  the 
States  are  the  basic  instruments  in  the  man- 
agement of  America's  system  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  importance 
of  this  decision  cannot  be  overstated.  For 
the  Nation  In  1966  reached  a  new  plateau  of 
challenge.  The  social  and  economic  changes 
placed  a  far  higher  order  of  demand  and 
stress  upon  our  schools  than  ever  before 
Most  of  this  stress  was  placed  upon  the  edu- 
cational leadership  of  the  States  and,  in  large 
measure,  upon  the  State  departments  of 
education. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  nothing  that 
the  citizen  or  educator  can  do,  wherever  he 
may  be,  can  be  more  Important  than 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  States  to 
respond  to  the  educational  needs  of  our  time 
This  Is  the  crux  of  the  challenge.  In  educa- 
tion, the  Nation  looks  to  the  States  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  law  or  precedent,  but  as 
a  matter  of  practical  soundness  and  neces- 
sity. In  a  nation  of  60  States  operating  vast 
and  Independent  enterprises  for  education, 
the  Federal  Government  decided  to  help,  as 
a  partner,  but  only  as  a  partner,  and  a  some- 
what Junior  partner  at  that. 

Tet  the  present  situation  in  the  States  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  inadequacy  of 
methods  of  financing  has  been  shown  if  the 
national  goal  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity Is  to  be  met.  State  organization  and 
State  policies  will  need  a  thorough  overhaul 
if  the  Nation  Is  to  assure  the  strength,  per- 
haps even  the  viability,  of  America's  decen- 
tralized system  of  public  education.  To 
bring  about  this  change  requires  action  on 
three  key  areas  for  improvement — the  need 
for  better  Information  on  the  condition  of 
education  within  the  States  and  among  the 
States;  the  need  for  stronger  leadership  and 
planning  by  State  departments  of  education 
in  relation  to  local  districts;  and  the  need  for 
innovation  based  upon  sound  research 
throughout  the  educational  enterprise. 

In  each  of  these  problem  areas,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  help,  has  been  called 
upon  to  help,  both  in  providing  perspective 
and  funds.  But  the  strategic  link  between 
America's  26.000  autonomous  school  dis- 
tricts and  Washington  is  within  the  States. 
and  it  is  here  that  American  education  may 
ultimately  meet  or  fall  to  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary challenges  of  our  time. 

In  relation  to  the  need  for  better  Informa- 
tion on  the  condition  of  education.  I  hope 
that  you  will  permit  me  to  say  again  what  I 
said  to  the  chief  State  school  officers  a  few 
months  ago. 

We  must  now  recognize  across  the  Nation 
what  our  State  agencies  so  clearly  recognize 
that  we  are  woefully  short  of  the  basic  In- 
formation we  need  to  carry  forward  our  edu- 
cational purposes,  to  set  sound  goals  and 
work  together  to  reach  'hem. 

The  Office  of  Education  today  can  tell  you 
all  sorts  of  things  about  education:  bow 
many  teachers  we  have,  how  many  school- 
children, how  many  school  buildings,  and 
poeslbly  whether  they  are  printed  or  not 
But  we  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  yet  report. 
on  how  much  our  children  really  know;  the 
subjects   In  which  they  are  strong  or  weak: 


the  relation  between  Income  levels  and  learn- 
ing, or  age  and  learning,  or  a  hoet  of  other 
matters. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Congress  requires  specific  in- 
lor  nation  from  the  localities.  States,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  on  what  effects  its 
funds  are  having  on  our  BChoold.  This  re- 
quirement Is  written  into  the  law.  It  Is 
hardly  surprising  that  when  you  put  up  a 
billion  dollars  or  so,  you  tend  to  be  interested 
m  what  happens  to  it. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  will  expect 
an  annual  accounting  from  us  on  particular 
aspects  of  the  new  law  •  •  •  not  Just  a  fiscal 
accounting,  but  an  educational  accounting. 
This  is  required  by  the  Congress  on  behalf 
of  every  citizen,  every  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  has  asked  us  for  one  kind  of  ac- 
counting, and  properly  so.  But  as  educators, 
I  think  we  should  consider  what  other  forms 
of  accounting,  what  other  statements  of 
profit  and  loss,  can  benefit  American  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion last  summer,  one  of  the  topics  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  assessment  erf  our  nation- 
wide educational  performance.  In  advance, 
one  might  have  predicted  a  calm,  sobering 
discourse  by  educators  on  how,  where,  and 
by  what  means  to  proceed  with  this  assess- 
ment. Instead,  the  discussion  boiled  into 
controversy,  and  it  is  not  over  yet. 

Controversy  is  healthy,  provided  the  issues 
are  reasonably  clear.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  controversy,  we  ought  to  be  sure  we 
are  aU  talking  about  the  same  thing. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  become  em- 
broiled not  in  the  need  for  assessment  but 
In  the  evils  of  testing.  Some  have  said,  and 
still  say,  that  we  have  more  tests  right  now 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Others  have 
declared  that  national  testing  would  lead 
ultimately  to  conformity  of  all  our  schools, 
or  worse. 

The  mischievous  word  here  Is  "testing.** 
and  It  has  generated  much  more  heat  than 
light.  Perliaps  a  few  comments  would  help 
to  lower  the  temperature  a  bit. 

Personally  I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  any 
mammoth  national  testing  of  all  children.  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  either  Justified  or  neces- 
sary. At  the  same  time,  we  are  now  in  an  age 
when  we  are  going  to  need  a  far  better  report- 
ing system  than  we  have  ever  had  on  the 
quality  nd  the  progress  of  American  schools. 

The  word  "assessment"  was  deliberately 
chosen.  Today,  the  science  of  statistical 
sampling  is  well  advanced.  It  can  produce 
answers  accurate  within  5  percent,  even  from 
very  small  samples.  While  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  statistical  sampling  In  public 
opinion  polls,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  em- 
ploy it  In  education. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  theory  and 
technology  of  statistical  sampling  have  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  we  can  benefit  from 
them.  I  encouraged  the  Carnegie  Corp,  of  New 
York,  with  private  funds,  to  explore  the  mat- 
ter. They  have  set  out  to  find  whether  a 
good  educational  reporting  system  can  be 
developed  by  taking  samplings  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  schoolchildren — perhaps  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  children,  but  certainly  much  less 
than  10  percent. 

The  development  of  these  sampling  pro- 
cedures is  now  being  undertaken  with  private 
funds  by  several  research  groups.  This  win- 
ter, they  are  exploring  a  number  of  promis- 
ing approaches.  This  spring,  they  virlll  try 
»me  samplings  experimentally. 

These  assessment  efforts  are  not  designed 
to  test  individual  students,  or  individual 
schools,  or  Individual  teachers.  They  are  de- 
signed to  report  on  regional  or  nationwide 
educational  levels  over  a  period  of  time. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  project  deserves 
«ie  full  attention  of  the  professional  educa- 
tional world.  We  are  not  now  reporting 
»tUfactorUy  to  otU'selvee,  to  otir  States,  or 


to  the  Nation  on  where  we  stand  in  educa- 
tion, where  we  are  going,  where  we  plan  to 
go. 

At  this  time  of  expanding  commitments, 
what  we  don't  know  about  education  can  as- 
suredly hurt  us.  Through  a  sound  assess- 
ment program,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  what  we  need  to  know. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  another  national  need 
If  we  Intend  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  our 
Federal  educational  programs.  We  need  con- 
stantly to  reassess  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Federal  partner  to  establish 
priorities,  to  review  our  national  educational 
objectives.  This  is  my  present  Job  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Interagency  Conunlttee 
on  Education,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  of 
it  for  a  few  moments. 

One  of  the  Committee's  priority  tasks  is 
to  examine  both  our  old  and  our  new  Fed- 
eral education  programs  so  that  we  can  see 
If  they  are  really  doing  what  we  want  them 
to  do.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  over- 
lapping and  duplication.  This  will  be 
rigorously  investigated. 

The  growth  of  Federal  education  programs 
has  made  It  essential  to  provide  for  a  regular, 
thorough  going  review.  The  Interagency 
Comniittee  will  serve  as  a  forum  for  this 
purpose.  Hopefully,  it  will  resolve  conflicts, 
avoid  unnecessary  complexities,  and  bring 
together  a  comprehensive  and  high-level 
attention  to  the  totality  of  our  national  edu- 
cational needs. 

It  virlll  be  the  objective  of  this  Committee 
to  attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  program 
policies  In  the  more  than  40  Federal  agencies 
that  now  handle  funds  that  affect  the 
schools  and  colleges,  so  that  the  policies  will 
be  consistent,  noncompetitive,  and  equitable. 
Our  overriding  goal  is  to  employ  our  funds 
for  the  maximum  contribution  to  all  parts 
of  the  education  structure. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  rapid  and  timely 
expansion  of  the  Federal  commitment  to 
education,  a  commitment  which  comes  to 
t8.7  billion  this  fiscal  year.  If  we  examine 
the  pattern  of  these  expenditures  from  1965 
to  those  projected  for  1967,  certain  important 
trends  emerge,  trends  that  show  how  the 
Federal  partner  has  adjusted  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  times. 

First,  the  major  expansion  in  the  Federal 
commitment  is  now  taking  place  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  This  is  where 
support  has  been  long  and  most  urgently 
needed.  In  1965,  Federal  support  came  to  less 
than  $800  million.  Next  year.  In  1967,  It  will 
be  almost  $2.5  billion — a  threefold  increase. 
In  this  same  period,  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation will  Increase  by  only  15  percent. 

Second,  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion Is  also  receiving  a  substantial  boost.  In 
1965,  Federal  expenditures  came  to  $639  mil- 
lion. By  1967.  they  will  have  more  than  dou- 
bled—to $1.3  billion. 

Third,  educational  research  is  similarly  re- 
ceiving a  major  Increase  In  Federal  support. 
In  1965.  the  total  Federal  expenditure  was 
less  than  $40  million.  In  1967,  It  will  come 
to  $125  million — again  a  threefold  Increase. 

Fourth,  the  range  of  subjects  in  which  the 
Federal  partner  provides  funds  has  widened 
far  beyond  the  earlier  focus  on  science  and 
Its  applications.  The  arts,  social  sciences, 
and  humanities  are  supported  In  a  variety 
of  ways  today. 

Through  this  emphasis  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  on  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education,  on  research,  and  a  broader 
range  of  subjects,  the  Federal  Government 
is  now  providing  seed  money,  planted  where 
the  needs  appear  greatest.  Through  this 
infusion  of  Federal  funds,  the  Nation  hopes 
to  stimulate  Innovation  and  Improvement  in 
all  those  sectors  of  education  that  so  ur- 
gently need  to  be  Improved.  We  hope  to 
bring  the  poorest  of  our  schools  up  to  the 
level  of  the  best — and  to  make  the  best 
better. 


The  challenges  that  confront  us  in  edu- 
cation today  are  great,  but  the  opportunities 
are  greater  still.  Morever,  they  do  not  begin 
and  end  in  America  alone.  Two  weeks  ago, 
the  President  urged  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  based  on  the  principle  that  edu- 
cation is  a  major  factor  in  our  international 
relations — and  therefore  urged  it  to  extend 
our  labors  through  an  International  Edu- 
cation and  Health  Act  of  1966. 

Vice  President  HtrMPHnxT,  who  was  to  have 
addressed  you  here,  was  in  Saigon  on  a  mis- 
sion of  International  education,  a  mission 
which  Is  really  an  extension  of  the  objectives 
we  hold  for  education  In  our  own  land. 

Education's  needs  today  are  Indeed  related, 
one  to  another.  We  cannot  any  longer  sep- 
arate our  local  goals  from  our  national  goals 
from  our  International  goals.  Our  approach 
to  our  problems  must  be  unified  on  a  wide 
front  by  coordinated  plans  and  by  compre- 
hensive effort. 

In  this  partnership,  it  is  you  who  are  the 
senior  members.  In  the  past.  State  and 
local  responsibility,  State  and  local  initia- 
tive have  made  American  education  great. 
Today  you  still  hold  the  golden  keys  to  suc- 
cess as  we  set  out  on  the  greatest  educa- 
tional mission  of  the  20th  century. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WTT.T.TAM  C.  WELCH, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION CONGRESSIONAL 
LIAISON  SERVICE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Wil- 
liam C.  Welch,  who  has  served  for  the 
past  5  years  as  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Congressional  Liaison 
Service,  has  been  named  to  a  position  on 
the  VA  Administrator's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  he  will  assume  his  duties  on  the 
council  next  week. 

I  know  Senators  and  their  staffs  are 
aware  of  the  outstanding  service  per- 
formed by  Bill  Welch  as  congressional 
liaison  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  certainly  ren- 
dered my  office  Invaluable  assistance  on 
many  occasions,  for  which  I  im  ex- 
tremely grateful.  i 

Bill  Welch  Is  a  native  of'  Rome, 
Ga.,  and  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  l^arlne 
Corps.  Prior  to  joining  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  he  served  on  the  staffs 
of  three  Georgia  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  former  Congressmen 
Henderson  Lanham  and  Erwin  Mitchell, 
and  Congressman  John  Davis. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Mr.  Welch  for  a  job  well  done,  and 
to  wish  him  every  success  in  his  new 
position. 


MRS.  INDIRA  GANDHIS  VISIT  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  visit  of  India's 
Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi, 
which  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  return 
the  hospitality  shown  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  visited  India  last  fall.  The 
discussions  between  Mrs.  Gandhi  and 
President  Johnson  should  enable  them  to 
clarify  positions  and  improve  our  rela- 
tions. 

During  my  recent  trip  to  India,  I  hswi 
an  opportunity  to  study  and  discuss  the 
diffl:cultles  confronting  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. The  tasks  facing  the  Govern- 
ment are  monumental  in  character  and 
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require  the  utilization  of  every  reflource 
»t  their  disposal. 

The  Aid  India  Consortium,  composed 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada.  Japan.  West  Oermany, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  as  the  major  contribu- 
tors, pledged  $1,028  billion  to  India  in 
1965.  In  addition  to  being  the  largest 
contributor  in  dollar  loans — over  $500 
million  through  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral commitments — the  United  States 
programed  almost  $500  million  In  Public 
Law  480  for  food  assistance.  Although 
the  dollar  aid  program  has  been  cur- 
tailed, food  assistaiu:e  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

The  foreign  exchange  requirements  for 
the  next  5  years  In  India  are  extensive, 
with  foreign  assistance  projected  at  over 
$8  billion  exclusive  of  food-for-peace  as- 
sistance. This  huge  requirement  will 
have  to  be  met  either  by  an  increase  in 
foreign  aid  or  by  foreign  private  invest- 
ment. Some  of  the  members  of  the  Aid 
India  Consortium  have  expressed  reser- 
vations about  foreign  aid.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  the  commitment  level 
will  not  be  raised  any  appreciable  extent 
and  may  in  fact  be  curtailed.  The  addi- 
tional funds  required  would  therefore 
have  to  come  from  the  private  sector. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  size  of  our  commitment  to 
India  in  view  of  the  expressed  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Indian  Qovernment  to- 
ward private  investment  and  Its  advo- 
cacy of  socialistic  operations  of  industry. 
Foreign  private  Investment  in  India  m 
1964  was  less  than  $100  million,  com- 
pared with  foreign  aid  commitments  of 
over  $1.5  billion.  The  main  limiting 
factor  is  the  hostile  attitude  of  govern- 
ment toward  private  business.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  setting  aside  of  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  for  futxire  devel- 
opment by  governmental  operation,  In- 
dia practices  discrimination  against  the 
private  sector  as  against  the  public  sec- 
tor in  the  allocation  of  foreign  exchange 
for  needed  Imports,  in  the  requirement 
of  Indian  majority  control  of  corporate 
enterprises,  and  In  the  imposition  of 
high  rates  of  taxation — to  70  percent — 
all  these  have  discouraged  private  In- 
vestors. 

At  the  very  moment  when  India 
should  be  making  a  major  effort  to  at- 
tract private  investment,  both  for  de- 
velopmental purposes  and  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  Its  foreign  exchange  crisis, 
the  Indian  Go\''emment  Introduced  a 
patents  bill  which  can  only  serve  to  dis- 
courage potential  Investors.  By  com- 
parison with  existing  patent  laws.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  restrictive,  containing 
provislor^s  giving  broad  discretionary 
powers  to  the  Oovemment  to  limit  the 
rights  of  the  patentee.  UrUike  the  U.S. 
patent  law.  the  proposed  Indian  bill  does 
not  place  the  emphasis  on  encouraging 
creativity  through  the  Incentive  of  pat- 
ent protection,  but  provides  for  govern- 
ment utilization  almost  at  will. 

The  bill  would  eimble  the  Indian  Oov- 
emment to: 

First.  Utlllie  patents  for  govern- 
mental    purposes.     Including     publicly 


owned  industrial  enterprises,  without  In- 
curring liability  for  infringement; 

Second.  Revoke  patents  in  the  public 
Interest; 

Third.  Issue  compulsory  licenses  and 
licenses  of  right  without  adequate  re- 
muneration related  to  the  value  of  the 
patent: 

'  Fourth.  Reduce  the  term  of  existing 
and  future  patents;  and 

Fifth.  Acquire  Inventions  and  patents 
with  no  right  of  appeal  by  the  inventor, 
applicant,  or  patentee. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs.  Qandhl  and 
her  delegation  will  realize  during  their 
visit  the  value  of  private  enterprise  in  a 
dyruunic  economy  and  can,  upon  their 
return  to  India,  convince  the  members 
of  the  Congress  Party  to  modify  their 
po-sltlon  toward  private  investment. 
Without  full  utilization  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  manner  of  the  developed 
countries,  it  Is  questionable  if  India  can 
reach  the  goals  set  forth  by  her  plaruiers. 
It  is  in  India's  interest  for  economic, 
political,  and  military  as  well  as  humaiU- 
tarlan  reasons  to  utilize  private  invest- 
ment to  increase  food  production  and 
raise  the  standards  of  living. 

We  who  visited  India  would  like  to 
see  the  development  of  a  country  steeped 
in  democratic  principles  and  having  a 
strong,  balanced  economy.  However, 
our  desires  should  not  blind  us  to  the  eco- 
nomic realities  which  India  must  face 
In  order  to  complete  the  transition  from 
a  nation  dependent  on  others  to  one 
which  Is  Independent. 

Our  hearts  are  open  to  Mrs.  Oandhl, 
and  our  prayers  are  with  her.  She  has 
a  difficult  burden  to  bear.  We  should 
be  ready  to  help  to  the  extent  that  her 
own  government  shows  willingness  to 
adopt  necessary  economic  reform  meas- 
ures. 


base  has  and  will  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  fine  work  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 


THE    20TH   ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  the  Strategic  Air  Command  marks 
its  20th  pjiniversary.  I  do  not  need  to 
teU  anyone  how  ably  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  has  served  our  Nation  during 
the  cold  war  years. 

As  a  quiet  sentinel  on  the  outposts  of 
the  free  world,  SAC  stands  ready  to  bring 
swift  retaliation  to  any  aggressor.  As 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation's  deterrent 
force,  SAC  stands  ready  as  a  strong 
bastion  for  peace  and  stability. 

To  all  who  now  serve  with  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  to  all  who  have  been 
members  of  this  proud  team,  I  extend  my 
congratulations  on  this  20th  anniversary 
week. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  my  home  State 
of  New  Hampshire  is  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
team.  For  10  years,  this  SAC  base  has 
been  continually  on  the  alert  in  the  de- 
lense  of  freedom.  On  this  proud  day.  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  men 
who  are  on  duty  at  Pease.  Under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Brig.  Gen.  Robert 
W.  Strong,  Jr.,  commcuider  of  the  817th 
Air  Division:  Col.  James  O.  Prankosky. 
509th  Bomb  Wing  commander;  and  Col. 
Reuben  A.  Baxter,  base  commander,  this 


NOTHINQ  IN  EXCESS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  young  Kansan,  John  O.  Peter- 
son, delivered  a  speech  in  Wichita,  Karu., 
and  thereby  won  the  American  Legion 
State  oratorical  contest.  John  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  youth  leaders  of  Kansas 
and  of  the  Nation.  He  has  been  a 
leader  In  student  government  at  Topeka 
High  School :  he  was  chosen  outstanding 
youth  leader  by  the  Toi>eka  Optimist 
Club  and  the  Kansas  B.P.O.E.;  and  In 
1965  he  was  governor  of  Kansas  Boys' 
State.  John  represented  Kansas  at  Wil- 
liamsburg,  Va..  as  a  student  burgess  and 
at  the  Boys'  Nation  *here  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  young  men  such  as  John  Peterson 
that  inspire  us  with  confidence  In  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  The  speech  with 
which  he  won  the  oratorical  contest 
shows  a  fine  sense  of  history  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  om-  system  of  government 
by  laws  ratlier  than  by  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  John  Peterson, 
"Nothing  in  Excess,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  rw)  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorj), 
as  follows: 

Nothing  in  Excess 

The  Oreeks  had  a  term  for  it — pon  metrlon 
aslston — the  middle  ground.  Aristotle  de- 
scribed all  virtue  tn  terms  of  the  mean  be- 
tween two  extremes.  Such  as  between  rash- 
ness and  cowardice,  vanity  and  humility. 
bashfulness  and  shamelessness.  Thales,  who 
gave  us  the  multiplication  table,  also  gave 
us  the  saying,  "Nothing  In  excess." 

Nothing  too  much.  IX  you  don't  have 
enough  water,  you  soon  starve;  too  much,  and 
you  drown.  And  It  U  the  same  with  every- 
thing else,  whether  It  be  rood,  fire,  money— 
or  government.  Not  enough  government, 
and  your  neighbor  steals  from  you;  too 
much,  and  the  government  does  the  stealing. 

Since  man  first  realized  that  to  survive  he 
would  have  to  Uve  with  other  men,  and  they 
would  have  to  choose  a  leader,  those  leaders, 
greedy  for  the  excess  of  power  and  wealth, 
have  subjugated  them.  And,  whether  they 
have  been  called  czars  or  Caesars  or  kings, 
virtually  every  civilization  tias  suffered  from 
the  excess  of  too  much  government.  Some 
people  accepted  It.  Some  resented  It.  And 
still  others  refused  to  submit  to  It. 

We  refused.  So.  in  1776.  the  American  peo- 
ple rebelled  and  won.  And,  all  of  a  sudden, 
we  found  ourselves  free.  But  uncontrolled 
freedom  can  become  a  tyranny  In  Itself.  And 
we  soon  discovered  that,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  suffering  from  the  excess  of  too 
much  government,  we  were  suffering  from 
too  UtUe. 

Now  came  the  all-important  turning  point. 
Could  we  preserve  our  newly  won  freedom? 
Could  we  find  the  golden  mean  of  govern- 
ment? The  medium  somewhere  between 
anarchy  and  totalitarianism.  But  even  more 
Important,  could  we  develop  a  system  to  pre- 
serve those  liberties  fM-  generations  to  come? 
Because  men  and  nations  had  obtained  this 
golden  mean  before,  but  It  never  lasted.  It 
was  only  for  one  generation,  or  during  the 
lifetime  of  one  benevolent  le«der,  and  In  the 
end.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  natural  tendency 
and  desire  for  the  excess  of  power. 
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So,  In  May  1787.  we  gathered  together  the 
best  and  the  wisest  men  America  had  to 
offer.  For  4  months  they  deliberated  and 
argued  and  compromised.  They  established, 
for  the  first  time  In  history,  a  system  of  laws, 
not  of  men — a  republic,  not  a  democracy — 
mob  rule — where  everybody  voted  on  every- 
thing: that  Is  not  enough  government,  but 
a  republic— a  system  where  the  people  elect 
the  best  men,  and  they  make  the  decisions 
within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution, 
and  establish  laws. 

But  how  did  they  guarantee  against  the 
other  extreme,  too  much  government?     The 
excess  which  had   destroyed  the  liberties  of 
almost  every  person  since  the  world  began. 
They  remembered  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry. 
I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experience." 
And  so  these  men  looked  back  through  the 
centuries  and  observed  those  liberties  which 
a  tyrant  first  had  to  destroy  in  order  to  estab- 
lish his  power.     And  then  they  wrote  Into 
the  Constitution  that  this  Government  shall 
never    pass    any    law    denying   the   right    of 
peaceful  assembly  or  of  a  speedy  trial  by  Jury, 
nor  shall  It  ever  abridge  an  individual's  right 
of  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  or  of  the  press. 
Then  they  looked  back  again,  and  realized 
that  power-hungry  politicians  could  simply 
usurp  power,  or  even  convince  the  people  to 
yield  more  authority  to  them  to  exchange  for 
temporary  benefits  or  security.     So  they  spe- 
cifically enumerated   those   activities   which 
the   State  would   be   allowed   to  do.     Then 
through  the  9th  and  10th  amendments   they 
said   that  everything  else— all  other  rights 
were  reserved  to  the  people. 

Finally,  they  examined  those  powers  which 
they  had  given  to  this  new  Government.  And 
they  realized  a  fundamental  lesson  of  his- 
tory is  that  power  corrupts  and,  like  nar- 
cotics, demands  more  power  to  satisfy  itself 
and  that  the  danger  would  be  if  the  powers 
ever  became  concentrated  in  one  man  or  one 
area.  And  so  they  divided  these  powers  Into 
three  branches— the  legislative,  executive 
and  the  Judicial,  and  they  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  between  these  branches  so  that 
no  power  could  ever  accumulate  In  any  one 
area.  Nothing  in  excess.  Through  a  docu- 
ment which  English  Prime  MlnUter  Glad- 
stone called  "The  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man."  They  found  the  golden 
mean.  A  government  that  was  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little— a  republic. 

At  the  end  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion a  lady  came  up  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
She  asked.  "Mr.  Franklin,  what  have  you 
given  us?"  He  replied.  "Madam,  we  have 
given  you  a  republic,  If  you  can  keep  it  " 
And,  indeed,  as  perfect  as  this  document  Is 
as  much  as  it  guarantees  that  golden  medium 
to  us,  it  is  good  only  as  long  as  we  respect 
It,  and  follow  it,  and  abide  by  it.  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said.  "The  price  of  liberty  Is 
«t«mal  vigilance."  But  at  this  time  in  hU- 
»ry,  human  nature  Is  finally  catching  up 
with  us.  For  the  fun  of  excess  we  are  willing 
not  to  abandon  our  Constitution,  but  to  sim- 
ply ignore  it.  We  have  been  lured  by  the 
siren  of  somethlng-for-nothlng.  Our  great- 
est Interest  today  no  longer  is  self-suffi- 
ciency—the  challenge  and  freedom  of  striv- 
ing lor  greater  heights— but  security.  And  if 
T)!  '^^^  provide  for  it  for  ourselves,  we  think 
ine  Oovemment  owes  it  to  us.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  danger  of  excess— even  excess  ease, 
we  have  forgotten  that  wUd  ducks  which  be- 
come domesticated  are  soon  too  fat  to  fly,  and 
that  sea  gulls  which  Uve  off  a  shrimp  factory 
fh/7*  w''*°  *^**  factory  shuts  down.  And 
inat  self-reliant  individuals  who  no  longer 
nave  to  provide  for  themselves,  soon  become 
^pendent,  and  moral  and  social  decay  seU 

We  have  declined— to  a  democracy— to 
Where  a  politician  now  supports  something 
hot  because  it  Is  right  or  good,  but  simply 
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because  It  is  politically  expedient.  Our  mor- 
als have  been  eroded  to  the  place  that  we 
are  willing  to  be  bribed  by  our  own  money. 
We  have  declined  to  the  place  where  an  indi- 
vidual can  stand  up  in  front  of  nation- 
wide television,  openly  defy  laws,  tear  up  a 
court  Injunction,  and  know  that  nothing  wiU 
be  done,  or  even  said,  simply  because  he 
knows  that  It  wouldn't  be  politically  expedi- 
ent for  a  mayor,  or  a  Governor,  or  a  Presi- 
dent.    That's  a  democracy. 

We  laugh  and  make  fun  of  oiu-  Constitu- 
tion. We  say  that  it  was  written  for  a  dif- 
ferent society  and  under  different  conditions, 
that  it  is  antiquated  and  outmoded,  that  it 
must  now  serve  only  as  a  foundation,  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  powers  of  government. 

We  must  remember  that  the  purpose  of 
that  Constitution  was  to  limit  the  powers  of 
Government.  Those  men  had  seen  from  his- 
tory, and  even  dtiring  their  own  lives,  what 
uncontrolled  governmental  power  led  to. 
And  so  they  gave  us  the  system  and  the  free- 
dom—the nothlng-in-excess  for  which  men 
had  fought  and  died  for  thousands  of  years. 
And  so  it  falls  to  us  to  either  preserve  It 
or  to  let  It  continue  to  decline.  The  future 
is  in  our  hands. 

And  so  our  challenge  today  rests  In  return- 
ing to  a  system  of  laws— not  of  men:  in  re- 
turning to  those  principles  exemplified  in  the 
Constitution,  of  responsibility  and  Inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency.  Ncthlng-ln- 
excess.  Our  challenge  rests  in  those  words 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  speaking  out  of  the 
voice  of  history,  "We  have  given  you  the  most 
perfect  system  of  government  ever  devised 
by  man,  if  you  can  keep  it." 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  MaJ.  Gen.  John  Pershing  Jolly,  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico; 
to  Jack  M.  Campbell.  Governor  of  the  Sute 
of  New  Mexico:  to  Robert  S.  McNamara,  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  to  the  New 
Mexico  congressional  delegation. 

BaucE  King. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Albebt  Romero. 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURE HONORS  THE  NEW  MEXICO 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature  adopted 
House  Memorial  Resolution  6,  honoring 
the  New  Mexico  National  Guard.  Be- 
cause of  this  military  organization's  out- 
standing achievements,  not  only  in  New 
Mexico  but  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is 
with  honor  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  resolution  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Memorial  6  or  the  Legislatttbe  or  the 
State  or  New  Mexico 


Memorial  honoring  the  New  Mexico  National 
Guard 

Whereas  the  militia  has  been  an  important 
part  of  the  Nation's  Military  Establishment 
since  colonial  days,  defending  our  country 
in  time  of  war,  and  serving  our  citizens  in 
time  of  desperate  need:  and 

Whereas  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard, 
as  a  part  of  the  Nation's  military  force,  has 
efficiently  discharged  the  duties  assigned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
defense  of  the  country:  and 

Whereas  through  its  commander  in  chief, 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  New  Mexico 
National  Guard  has  faithfully  and  willingly 
responded  to  urgent  requests  for  help  In 
times  of  disaster,  and  has  also  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  direction  of  military 
support  to  clvu  defense:  and 

Whereas  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard 
and  lu  officers  and  men.  each  of  whom  sacri- 
fices his  time,  money,  and  family  obligations 
are  a  distinct  credit  to  all  the  SUte  by  action, 
stature,  and  deed:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
express  their  sincere  gratitude  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  th?  New  Mexico  National  Guard: 
and  be  It  further 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  1966,  a  significant  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  news- 
paper. It,  however,  leaves  one  impres- 
sion that  I  think  should  be  corrected, 
and  that  is  that  Secretary  Freeman  is 
finding  little  support  in  the  Congress 
for  his  rural  community  development 
legislation.  That  is  most  decidedly  not 
the  case,  and  I  would  point  out  that 
S.  2934  hai  at  the  present  time  19  cospon- 
sors,  7  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 
In  the  hearings  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  held  last  week,  we  heard 
little  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  Indeed, 
to  the  contrary,  we  heard  most  vigorous 
support  and  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  the  legislation  and  its  goals. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation, 
and  will  support  it  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  am 
sure  that  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  will  do  the  same. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Mar.  12. 
19661 
Reversing  MicRA'noN 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
is  urging  a  solution  to  urban  problems  that 
is  not  getting  the  attention  or  action  it  de- 
serves. He  would  reduce  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  cities  by  diminishing  the  surge 
of  population  from  rural  to  urban  area.  He 
told  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  on  Thursday  that  there  Is  an  al- 
ternative to  ever-larger  urban  complexes  with 
all  their  crises.  "A  promising  alternative," 
he  said,  "Is  making  more  adequate  public 
and  private  services — and  more  Jobs — avail- 
able In  rural  America."  He  rightly  warned 
that  the  cities  will  lose  ground  In  their  strug- 
gle to  restore  and  maintain  a  healthy  social 
and  economic  environment  if  they  must  ab- 
sorb more  and  more  famUles. 

National  planners,  hitherto,  have  accepted 
the  greater  and  greater  concentration  of 
population  in  cities  as  a  foregone  conclusion, 
an  unalterable  phenomena  of  our  time. 
Many  of  them,  over  the  last  three  decades, 
have  even  urged  an  acceleration  of  migration 
from  rural  areas. 

The  consequences  of  this  population  shift 
have  been  socially  destructive  both  to  rural 
America  and  to  urban  America.  Rural  towns 
have  found  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  social  and  economic  structure  capa- 
ble of  making  rural  life  rewarding.  And  the 
cities  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
rural  emigrants  flooding  in  upon  their  lim- 
ited facilities.  So  the  quality  of  both  urban 
and  rural  life  has  been  adversely  influenced. 

The  Secretary  has  been  trying  to  induce 
industry  and  business  to  direct  their  expan- 
sions Into  rural  areas.  And  he  has  been  try- 
ing to  get  Congress  to  support  his  rural  de- 
velopment program.    While  some  enlightened 
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enterprlsea  have  begun  to  act  on  bU  advice, 
moet  have  not.  And  while  hla  pleaa  have 
met  with  some  respoote  In  Oovemment,  the 
reaction  ha«  not  been  great  enough  to  per- 
mit an  effective  program.  He  Is,  aa  7et,  a 
voice  crying  tn  the  wildemeaa — and  the  wil- 
derness Is  the  congeated  alums,  the  crowded 
streets  smd  the  overburdened  public  and  pri- 
vate facllltlea  of  the  cltlea.  But  he  will  be 
heard,  one  of  these  days,  and  the  tide  of 
migration  will  be  reversed. 


ORAH    DEE    CLARK,     ALASKA 
PIONEER    TEACHER 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr  President,  a 
widely  beloved  citizen  of  Alaska  who  had 
taught  in  the  schools  of  our  State  for 
more  than  half  a  century  was  removed 
frtMn  the  Alaska  scene  when  Orah  Dee 
Clark  died  recently  at  Anchorage.  Oraih 
Dee  lived  to  see  Alaska  become  a  State 
and  the  city  of  Anchorage,  several  gen- 
erations of  whose  children  she  had 
taught,  become  a  bustling  way  point  on 
world  air  routes. 

The  day  Orah  Dee  Clark  died,  her  doc- 
tor, F.  J.  Phillips,  M.D ,  FACS,  who  had 
been  one  ol  her  many  dear  friends,  was 
so  moved  that  he  wrote  me  a  letter  which 
constitutes  svch  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
this  pioneer  Alaska  teacher  that  I  believe 
It  deserves  preservation  In  the  Congbks- 

SIONAL  RXCORD. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Dr.  P.  J.  PhllUpa  be  printed  at 
this  point,  together  with  the  text  of  a 
brief  poem  which  Miss  Clark  had  wTltten 
20  years  tigo  to  express  her  thoughts  of 
death  when  a  friend  of  hers  had  passed 
along. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows' 

Senator  EaNasr  OanxNiNO-. 
New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.   DC. 

DxAji  SSMATOR  OstTTNTNO:  Thls  moming  at 
5  minute*  aft>  r  midnight  Orah  D«e  Clark 
died  quietly  in  her  bed  at  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital She  was  conscious  to  the  last  and  a 
true  Alaskan  patriarch.  One  of  her  friends 
had  b«en  at  her  bedside  and  had  stepped  out 
to  answer  a  phone  call  from  another  friend. 
When  ahe  re'  urned  a  few  minutes  later  Orah 
Dee  had  shuffled  off  the  frail  mortal  coll  and 
liad  caart  her  lot  among  the  immortals.  And 
this  I  seem  to  think  she  did.  Pear  was  not 
an  Ingredient  of  her  spirit. 

It  has  been  my  very  satisfying  privilege 
to  have  been  her  chosen  physician  and  friend 
a  little  short  of  a  decade  In  those  years  It 
has  been  difficult  for  me  to  determine  which 
one  of  us  was  the  real  physician.  She  did 
something  for  deaervlng  people  that  la 
unpurchaaable  and  neither  changed  nor 
afflicted  by  time  and  circumstance.  I  have 
had  one  other  patient  in  my  acquaintance 
who  ranks  with  her:  Thomas  Mann.  It  was 
my  fortuitoiu  lot  to  be  the  associate  of  the 
surgeon  who  successfully  removed  part  of  his 
lung  for  cancer  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
CUnlca  Hoapltal  in  May  1946.  I  remember 
iilm  with  affection  and  admiration.  On  the 
fly  leaf  of  'Buddenbrooks."  his  Nobel  Prtee 
winning  novel,  he  inscribed  in  his  own  hand, 
•To  Dr.  Prancls  J  Phillipe  to  whom  I  owe 
much  comfort  in  dlflJcult  days — Chicago 
May  23,  \940.  s/s  Thomas  Mann  " 

That  I  should  have  the  unmeasurable  good 
fortune  to  have  had  two  such  personall  Uea 
In  nearly  three  decades  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  more  than  Justifies  the 
arduous  travail  of  studying  the  ways  of  a 
physician. 


It  seemed  to  me  that  you  would  want  to 
know  this  passing  of  Mlaa  Clark.  What  a 
storehouse  of  "tlilnga"  about  Alaska  goes  with 
her.  What  weak  and  Ineffectual  physical 
t>eings  we  axe  that  we  cannot  capttire  for 
ail  time  the  rare  Jewels  of  knowledge  frotn 
her  great  human  and  educaltonal  experience 
of  nearly  six  decades  In  Alaska.  But  so  must 
it  t>e.  School  children  and  people  have  been 
t>ettered  by  her  years  of  inspiration  and 
teaching.  In  a  way,  this  Is  perpetuation  of 
the  spirit  of  Orah  Dee  Clark.  This  I  am 
sure  she  knew.  This  is  all  she  wanted.  The 
dignity  of  such  modesty  can  be  shared  by 
only  a  few.  but  admired  by  many. 

Her  body  will  be  cremated  at  Vancouver. 
Wa&h.  By  her  request  her  ashes  wUl  be 
buried  tn  the  Clark  famUy  plot  there.  As 
you  iLnow,  zhe  was  born  In  a  sod  house  near 
Plrth.  Nebr.  After  living  for  a  short  p>eriod 
of  time  in  western  Kansas,  her  father  moved 
the  family  to  Vancouver,  Wash.,  In  1889. 
She  came  to  Alaska  to  teach  school  In  1906. 
After  other  assignments  she  finally  came  to 
Anchorage  In  1916  which  was  then  only  a 
tent  town.  She  helped  organize  and  became 
the  first  superintendent  of  ttchools  that  year. 
You  must  have  known  her  well  in  Juneau 
when  she  worked  for  the  OPA.  You  know 
she  was  not  without  discrimination  but  ahe 
lised  to  speak  of  you  with  a  subtle  air  of 
comradeship  as  "Ebnix." 

So  now  wc  say.  "Farewell,  Miss  Clark,  but 
not  goodby.' 

Respectfully  yours. 

F.  J.  PHn.i.n»s.  MJD.,  FACS. 

PB. — Here  Is  a  fitting  ix>em  of  her  own: 

**IN    KXMORIAM 

"The  kindly  veil  of  death  has  fallen  down 
between  us  and  the  lives  of  those  we  knew, 
The  ahadow  that  It  casts  now  over  spreads 
their  acts  and  sayings,  soft  as  morning  dew. 
'The  evil  that  men  do' — we  bury  it: 
The  good  we  cherish  as  a  garden  plot, 
hoping  that  when  our  passing  hour  shall 

come. 
Such  generous  treatment,  too,  shall  be  our 

lot." 

FxaauAXT  4,  1936,  for  Mrs.  Crlbb, 


SPEECH  BY  GOVERNOR  ROMNEY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  my  good  friend  Oovernor 
George  Romney.  of  Michigan,  addressed 
a  Pennsylvania  Republican  dinner  which 
was  held  In  Philadelphia.  This  great 
Governor,  whose  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishment  needs  no  elaboration  by 
me,  spoke  to  us  of  the  needs  of  America. 
He  spoke  to  us  of  the  challenges  posed 
to  the  Republican  Party  by  those  needs. 
He  stirred  and  Inspired  us.  I  Eisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  Governor 
Romney's  address  be  inserted  In  the 
body  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RUCAKKS    OF    GOVMlNOa    OCORCC    RoMNKT,    OF 

Michigan,  Bbforx  Pxnnstlvanta  Rxpubu- 

CAN    DiNNEK,     BxtXXVUB     STSATFOaD     HOTEL, 

Phii.aokt.phia.  Pa.,  Mabch  9.  1966 
It'a  a  pleasure  to  Join  this  great  Repub- 
lican crowd  here  in  Philadelphia,  the  birth- 
place of  the  American  Nation,  and  to  bring 
you  greetings  from  your  fellow  Republicans 
in  Michigan,  the  birthplace  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

FYom  small  beginnlnga.  both  our  Nation 
and  our  party  have  risen  to  greatness  and 
responstblUty.  The  Republican  Party  came 
out  of  nowhere  In  1864,  to  flu  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  InabUlty  of  either  major  party 
to  face  or  solve  the  deep,  divisive  Issues  of 
the  day. 


Six  years  later,  the  Republican  Party  un- 
der Lincoln  was  the  majority  party  la 
America. 

How  did  It  happen?  I  think  the  answer 
Uea   in   Just  two  words:    Lincoln   cared. 

Lincoln  cared  about  his  country,  and  he 
cared  about  hie  party.  But  most  of  all.  Lin- 
coln cared  at>out  the  people  and  their  prob- 
lema. 

Lincoln  cared  enough  to  fight  for  the 
principles  and  institutions  on  which  the 
people's  well-being  depended.  He  cared 
enough  to  face  burning  issues  and  make 
hard  choices.  He  cared  enough  to  risk  de- 
feat for  what  he  knew  was  right,  and  he 
gave  his  life  that  the  Nation  might  live. 

Lincoln  put  the  stamp  of  his  own  great- 
ness on  the  Republican  Party.  And  for  al- 
most three-quarters  of  a  century — as  long 
as  it  was  clear  to  the  people  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  true  to  the  legacy  of 
Lincoln — the  people  were  true  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

To  make  the  Republican  Party  the  ma- 
jority party  in  America,  we  must  demon- 
strate as  Lincoln  did  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  the  party  of  the  people — because 
Republicans  care.  And  today,  as  they  did 
in  Lincoln's  time,  the  people  will  respond. 

That's  why  men  like  Governor  Scranton 
and  Senator  Scott  are  major  forces  in  re- 
building the  Republican  Party — because  tliey 
have  proved  that  they  care  about  the  peo- 
ple and  their  problems.- 

Under  BUI  Scranton.  State  support  for  edu- 
cation In  Pennsylvania  has  gone  up  40  per- 
cent. Aid  to  State  colleges  has  more  tlian 
doubled.  You  have  a  new  program  of  stu- 
dent loans  and  scholarshipe,  higher  teacher 
salaries,  three  times  as  many  technical  and 
vocational  schools,  a  new  State  board  of 
education,  a  new  community  college  sys- 
tem— all  designed  to  open  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity to  every  youngster  in  the  State, 
Pennsylvania's  strengthened  educational 
system  demonstrates  that  Bill  Scranton 
cares. 

There  are  311.000  more  Pennsylvanians 
working  today  than  when  Bill  Scranton  took 
office,  and  113,000  who  were  on  welfare  are 
now  self-supporting.  Unemployment  fell 
l>elow  the  national  average  to  an  all-time 
record  low — Industrial  expansions  hit  a 
record  high.  RetaU  sales  are  booming. 
Pennsylvania's  record  economic  growth 
demonstrates  that  Bill  Scranton  cares. 

In  money  matters,  Bill  Scranton  has  shown 
that  money  matters.  He  had  the  courage  to 
go  for  a  needed  tax  increase  to  finance  vital 
services,  jjarticulariy  education.  He  ended 
deficit  sjjending.  He  gave  Pennsylvania 
sound  management  techniques  and  efBclent 
government.  Tou  cant  meet  the  people's 
needs  without  a  soUd  fiscal  base.  Pennsyl- 
vania's financial  footing  demonstrates  that 
BUI  Scranton  cares. 

The  Scranton  record  of  caring  goes  on  and 
on — in  civil  rights,  human  services,  strength- 
ened State  and  local  government,  highways 
and  mass  transportation,  natural  resource 
conservation,  recreational  development,  and 
many  more. 

Bill  Scranton  has  done  a  great  Job  for  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  although  his 
term  as  Governor  will  end  this  year,  bis 
service  to  the  people  of  his  SUte  and  Na- 
tion is  far  from  over. 

Republican  Governors  in  other  States  are 
proving  that  they  care.  They  have  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  State  government 
In  solving  the  people's  problems.  BUI  Scran- 
ton's  record  and  their  records  show  what 
the  people  get  under  RepubUcan  leadership 
As  Hugh  Scott  has  pointed  out,  the  record 
of  RepubUcan  Governors  can  be  the  major 
factor  in  carrying  the  Republican  Party 
to  victory  in  1986. 

Our  American  system  provides  four  basic 
ways  of  solving  problems  that  are  too  big 
for  Individuals   to  handle  by  themselves. 
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One  Is  through  the  Federal  Government. 
Another  Is  through  State  governments  and 
the  local  governments  which  they  create. 
The  third  is  through  private,  economic  or- 
ganization— business,  agriculture,  labor — the 
so-called  private  sector. 

The  fourth  method — and  the  better  way 
for  solving  most  pubUc  problMns — Is  through 
action  In  the  Independent  sector:  voluntary, 
cooperative  action  by  free  Individuals  and 
Independent  associations.  This  is  a  unique 
American  method.  It  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  our  progress. 

This  country  flourished  and  grew  great 
not  BO  much  by  what  Government  did  as  by 
what  the  people  did  themselves,  either  indi- 
vidually or  cooperatively  through  their  vol- 
untary, private  institutions.  Government's 
main  function  was  to  provide  a  climate  In 
which  people  could  do  for  themselves  and 
others  what  needed  to  be  done,  and  then  to 
keep  out  of  their  way  and  let  them  do 
It. 

Early  visitors  to  America,  like  De  Tocque- 
Tllle,  were  struck  by  this  unique  American 
method  of  voluntary  cooperation.  Every- 
where he  went,  De  Tocquevllle  said,  he  found 
Americans  forming  associations  to  get  things 
done — working  together  to  solve  the  physical 
and  social  problems  of  a  new  nation — clear- 
ing land,  raising  bams,  organizing  to  help 
each  other. 

This  was  the  strength  of  the  American 
people.  They  didn't  wait  for  some  paternal- 
istic governmental  agency  to  come  do  the 
job  for  them.  They  did  it  themselves.  And 
most  Important,  they  did  what  they  did  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  do  It — not  because 
they  were  compelled  to  do  It. 

Independent,  voluntary  effort  Is  needed 
even  more  to  meet  today's  human  and  social 
problems  than  it  was  for  the  physical  prob- 
lems of  the  frontier.  Nothing  can  melt  a 
human  or  social  problem  faster  than  the 
willingness  of  one  individual  to  get  involved 
in  the  problems  of  another  Individual — 
voluntarily. 

Sure  we  need  professionals.  Sure  we  need 
welfare  programs.  Stire  government  has  a 
role.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  one 
human  being  who  cares  enough  about  an- 
other human  being  to  go  out  and  help  him 
lick  his  problems. 

But  today,  voluntary,  cooperative  action  by 
free  Individuals  and  Independent  associations 
is  being  tragically  neglected  and  cynically 
undermined. 

More  and  more,  we  are  turning  to  govern- 
ment and  money  as  the  cure-all  for  every 
human  and  social  problem.  And  eager  do- 
gooders,  quick  to  capitalize  on  the  chance  to 
peddle  something  for  nothing,  have  deliber- 
ately fostered  the  myth  that  government, 
because  it  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  ought 
to  wait  on  the  people  hand  and  foot — 
neglecting  to  point  out  that  that  kind  of 
servant,  by  making  Its  master  dependent,  wUl 
soon  turn  the  tables  and  role  with  an  Iron 
band. 

The  tables  are  being  turned  in  America. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  President 
Johnson  said,  "A  great  nation  breeds  a  great 
people." 

This  Is  not  true. 

This  is  not  the  philosophy  that  made 
America,  but  it  does  express  the  basic  differ- 
ence between  the  philosophy  of  those  who 
now  control  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Republicans  know  It's  not  a  "great  nation 
that  breeds  a  great  people"  but  a  great  peo- 
ple who  build  a  great  nation. 

Those  who  control  the  Democratic  Party 
by  their  actions  indicate  they  believe  in 
unlimited  government  and  the  myth  that 
problems  can  be  best  solved  with  govern- 
ment and  money 

When  the  Pres.  .ent  launched  his  Great 
Society  program  at  Ann  Ar»x)r,  Mich.,  he 
made  it  clear  that  It  would  be  based  on 
money  from  Wasfiington  sent  directly  to  local 


governments.  There  was  no  significant  place 
In  It  for  the  States  or  for  the  people  them- 
selves and  their  voluntary  Institutions. 

And  that's  exactly  what  he's  done.  Gov- 
ernment more  and  more  is  replacing  and 
smothering  Independent  effort  under  a  fiood 
erf  Federal  doUars.  The  Great  Society  Is  out 
roaming  the  countryside,  subsidizing  volun- 
tary programs  and  making  them  dependent. 
It  is  bypassing  and  undermining  State  and 
smalltown  governments  to  forge  a  political 
alliance  between  Washington  and  the  big 
cities.    And  the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 

Despite  the  tremendous  Increase  In  the 
role  of  government  and  use  of  money,  our 
human  and  social  problems  are  soaring. 
Twice  as  many  people  are  on  welfare  as 
10  years  ago.  Crime  and  Juvenile  deUn- 
quency  are  at  record  levels.  Immorality  and 
illegitimacy  are  commonplace.  Broken 
homes  and  adult  debauchery  are  undermin- 
ing all  of  society.  Mental  Illness  and  human 
suffering  are  Increasing,  not  decreasing.  A 
young  Negro  woman  Just  back  from  Africa 
reported  that  the  Africans  are  saying,  "The 
Communists  won't  have  to  destroy  America. 
Americans  are  destroying  themeslves." 

The  Johnson  Great  Society  is  doomed  to 
fail.  It  just  won't  work.  A  genuine  great 
society  cannot  be  built  upon  a  great  gov- 
ernment or  a  great  leader.  It  can  only  be 
built  by  a  great  people  through  their  own 
voluntary  efforts. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  America  has 
no  need  for  concern  aljout  having  enough 
government.  But  we  do  need  to  be  pro- 
foundly concerned  about  having  enough  In- 
dependent, voluntary  effort — the  mainspring 
of  our  progress.  For  the  first  time  we  need 
to  strengthen  personal,  family,  and  private 
independent  institutional  responsibility. 
The  greatest  threats  to  our  future  are  the 
decline  in  religious  conviction,  moral  char- 
acter, and  family  life. 

Government  does  not  have  to  be  the  enemy 
of  the  voluntary  action.  In  Michigan,  we 
are  trying  to  strengthen  it.  We  are  sys- 
tematically experimenting  with  a  new  role 
for  government:  to  act  as  the  catalyst  which 
stimulates  and  strengthens  voluntary  pro- 
grams for  meeting  public  needs. 

We  don't  have  money  to  hand  out.  We 
don't  have  a  centralized  bureaucracy  to  pass 
on  every  local  or  voluntary  project.  We 
dont  xindermine  or  duplicate  independent 
effort.    We  encourage  It. 

We  are  starting  a  co<^}eratlve  program  to 
strengthen  family  life.  We  are  encouraging 
community  volunteer  service  projects.  We 
have  increased  the  use  of  volunteers  to  assist 
professionals  In  corrections,  welfare,  and 
mental  health  programs.  We  are  eiUlstlng 
Peace  Corps  graduates  for  service  at  home. 

We  also  have  a  statewide  student  volunteer 
movement — 3,000  student  volunteers  at  40 
colleges  and  universities  who  work  with  de- 
prived children.  They  are  getting  results 
that  amaze  even  the  professionals. 

One  of  our  State  universities  is  near  an 
Indian  reservation.  For  years,  professional 
workers  had  been  trying  to  win  the  Indians' 
confidence,  but  they  had  never  won  accept- 
ance. Then  college  volunteers  began  work- 
ing with  the  Indian  children.  Within  3 
weeks,  every  one  of  the  students  had  been 
invited  into  an  Indian  home.  The  students 
said  it  was  because,  when  they  were  asked 
if  they  were  getting  paid,  they  could  hon- 
estly answer,  "No,  I'm  doing  what  I'm  doing 
because  I  want  to  help  you."  The  Indians 
knew  they  really  cared. 

Today's  human  and  social  problems  can 
only  be  solved  by  those  who  care  enough  to 
involve  themselves  in  helping  those  who  need 
help.  Such  efforts  don't  foster  dependence 
on  Government  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, because  they  require  a  personal  con- 
tribution for  personal  benefit.  They  apply 
our  proven  American  principles  of  individual 
initiative  and  voluntary  cooperation  to  new, 
tough  human  and  social  problems. 


This  is  our  RepubUcan  opporttinity.  Be- 
cause we  care,  we  can  offer  the  people  a 
superior  RepubUcan  program — not  Just  an 
alternative,  not  just  a  choice,  but  a  superior 
program  which  calls  on  all  the  Nation's  re- 
sources— individual,  cooperative,  and  govern- 
mental. 

If  we  do,  the  people  will  come  to  our  sup- 
port. One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  of  our 
time  is  that  people  want  to  give  themselves 
to  something  they  believe  In,  rather  than  to 
live  in  pampered  ease. 

It's  not  Just  Republicans  who  are  con- 
cerned. BiU  Scranton  wouldn't  be  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Arlen  Specter  wouldn't 
be  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  Oovernor  of  Michigan,  if  It 
hadn't  been  for  Democrats  and  Independ- 
ents, as  well  as  Republicans. 

As  Republicans,  we  must  recognize  that 
genuine  conservatives — whether  Democrat, 
Republican,  or  Independent — and  genuine 
liberals — whether  Democrat,  RepubUcan,  or 
Independent — have  no  place  to  go  except  the 
Republican  Party. 

A  genuine  conservative  Is  wilUng  to  recog- 
nize that  problems  exist  and  believes  In 
solving  them  to  the  full  extent  possible  by 
applying  proven  principles.  The  pseudo- 
conservative,  on  the  other  band,  either  ig- 
nores problems  or  blindly  and  negatively 
opposes  solutions  proposed  by  others  with- 
out offering  a  sound  solution  of  his  own. 

The  genuine  liberal — and  I  mean  genuine 
liberal — believes  that  the  primary  source  of 
progress  is  the  individual,  that  ultimate 
power  should  rest  with  the  individual,  and 
that  the  solution  of  public  problems  should 
not  deny  the  individual  his  opportunity  for 
self-development  as  long  as  it  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others.  But  the 
pseudo-liberal  believes  that  progress  will  re- 
sult primarily  from  the  use  of  government 
and  money. 

The  genuine  conservative,  who  wants  to 
solve  problems,  can  reach  his  goals  only  by 
applying  the  proven  principles  of  genuine 
liberalism,  which  exalt  the  individual.  The 
genuine  liberal,  who  wants  to  secure  the 
Importance  of  the  Individual,  can  reach  his 
goals  only  through  the  proven  problem- 
solving  methods  of  genuine  conservatism, 
which  assert  the  superiority  of  voluntary 
Individual  and  cooperative  action  as  the 
prime  source  of  human  progress. 

Neither  the  genuine  conservative  nor  the 
genuine  liberal  can  accampUsh  his  own  pur- 
poses without  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  the  other. 

And  today  neither  the  genuine  conserva- 
tive nor  the  genuine  liberal  can  accomplish 
his  purposes  within  the  Democratic  Party — 
because  the  Democratic  Party  is  controlled 
by  pBeudo-liberals  who  believe  In  unlimited 
government  and  put  their  trust  In  govern- 
ment and  money. 

Let's  welcome  to  our  ranks  all  Americans 
who  care. 

Let's  open  the  doors  and  let  the  people  In. 

If  we  take  our  party  to  the  people,  we 
will  once  again  become  the  majority  party. 
And  we  must  become  the  majority  party, 
not  Just  for  the  sake  of  party  victory,  but  for 
the  sake  of  America. 

This  Nation  faces  crises  In  the  years  ahead 
,as  great  as  any  In  our  history.  American 
freedom  and  American  survival  are  at  stake. 
The  opposition  has  run  out  of  answers — 
answers  which  only  the  Republican  Party 
can  supply. 

Because  we  care,  we  shall  not  fall. 


A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  GEORGIA 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  able  colleague  and  valued 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadce],  recently  delivered  a  signifi- 
cant address  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
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anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
public  school  system  In  CJeorgla. 

The  Senator's  outstanding  address 
*  as  delivered  at  ceremonies  In  Savannah, 
the  oldest  cormnunlty  in  our  State,  where 
the  first  local  board  of  education  in 
Georgia  was  chartered. 

No  more  appropriate  speaker  for  this 
milestone  observance  could  have  been 
chosen  than  Senator^TAtMAOCE,  for  no 
one  has  made  a  greater  and  more  lasting 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation In  our  State  than  has  he. 

We  In  Georgia  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  Senator  Talmadce  as  our  Gov- 
ernor for  6  eventful  years,  from  1948  to 
1955.  No  other  6-year  period  in  Geor- 
gia's history  has  been  marked  by  greater 
progress  In  public  education,  particularly 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Tal- 
MADCE.  the  Georgia  School  Building  Au- 
thority was  established  and  funded 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  almost  22.000  modem  new 
classrooms  in  the  past  15  years.  The 
Talmadge  administration  also  took  the 
lead  in  financing  the  minimum  founda- 
tion program  for  education,  the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  modem  public  school  sys- 
tem In  Georgia.  This  program  has 
provided  the  basis  for  greatly  Increased 
State  assisUnce  to  local  schools,  for 
higher  and  more  equitable  salary  scales 
for  teachers,  and  for  the  overall  im- 
provement of  public  education  in 
Georgia. 

Mr  President,  all  Georgians  take  great 
pude  in  Senator  Talmaoce  and  in  his 
record  as  Governor  of  the  State  and  as 
A  Member  of  this  body,  and  we  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  hLs  dynamic  and  con- 
structive leadership  in  putting  Georgia's 
schools  on  the  pathways  to  progress. 

I  commend  his  excellent  address  at 
Savannah  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  to  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  or  Rcmamu  of  U.S.  Sknatob  Hkxman 
K.  Talmadck  on  the  Obsuvancc  or  "A 
CKWTTJmT  or  PsoGBEsa  or  th«  Pvbuc 
Schools  in  Oeoboia,"  Held  in  Savannah, 
Oa  .  Maich  31.  IdM 

Thl«  Is  truly  an  hlatorlc  day  for  Georgia 

For  the  observance  of  this  centennial — the 
conimemoratlon  of  100  years  of  public  edu- 
cation In  Georgia — It  Is  nttlng  that  we  meet 
In  the  city  of  Savannah,  whoae  rich  and 
colorful  history  cannot  be  matched. 

It  was  here  that  Georgia  history  began 
when  English  settlers  arrived  in  1733  to  open 
the  way  for  the  colonization  of  our  State  at 
a  place  called  Tamacraw  BlulT  on  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah  River. 

It  was  here  In  Savannah,  according  to  the 
archives  of  the  State,  that  the  first  public 
school  In  Georgia  was  established.  And  on 
this  date.  March  31.  100  years  ago,  the 
.  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Savannah 
I  and  the  County  of  Chatham  was  chartered 
by  the  •3eorgla  General  Assembly. 

osoboia's  past  and  rvTuvt 
You  have  gathered  here  for  this  centennial 
from  all  across  the  State,  not  only  to  recall 
past  history,  but  also  to  think  of  today,  and 
to  look  ahead  into  future  years  that  promise 
to  be  even  more  glorious  than  those  which 
aJready  have  been  laid  aside. 
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Thus,  tonight,  we  shall  look  Into  the  past. 
But  we  shall  also  consider  the  present.  And 
we  shall  project  our  thoughts  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  which  are  yet  to  be 
encountered. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  Georgia  still  lay 
under  the  ashes  of  devastation.  Tragedy — 
personal  and  economic — swept  the  land.  The 
people  were  without  homes,  without  busi- 
nesses, without  food  or  money.  They  were 
downtrodden  by  an  alien  and  vengeful  rule 
that  sometimes  seemed  bent  upon  their  de- 
struction. But  the  pwople  of  Georgia  were 
not  without  hope.  They  were  not  without 
the  same  spirit  that  strengthened  the  will 
and  determination  of  the  men  and  women 
who  landed  on  these  shores  almost  350  years 
ago 

This  spirit  prevailed  throughout  Recon- 
struction, through  the  uncertainties  of  the 
turn  of  the  century,  through  the  disastrous 
great  depression,  and  through  the  countless 
trials  of  recent  decades,  both  social  and 
economic. 

That  spirit,  [jerhaps  In  even  greater  meas- 
ure, lives  today  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  Georgians. 

The  people  of  Georgia  have  not  been  held 
back  by  the  past,  but  Instead  have  built  upon 
It.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  held  on  to 
and  nurtured  fundamental  principles  of 
honor  and  dignity  that  remain  eternally  un- 
changed even  though  the  passage  of  time 
may  alter  the  face  of  our  society.  They  have 
preserved  these  principles  and  protected 
them,  but  they  have  not  been  unbending  to 
the  demands  of  economic  and  social  growth 
In  the  30th  century.  The  people  of  Georgia 
know  that  those  still  living  In  the  past  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  present,  and  for 
them  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future. 

Like  their-  forefathers  before  them,  the 
people  of  Georgia  are  mindful  of  the  past 
for  all  of  lU  lessons.  They  are  alert  to  the 
present  for  all  that  It  has  to  offer.  And  they 
are  unafraid  of  the.  future.  Thus  was 
achieved  the  greatness  of  Georgia  which 
stands  today.  Thus  will  be  attained  the 
goo  Is  of  tomorrow. 

■DUCATION    HOLDS  THE   KET 

I  know  of  no  other  force  more  vital  to 
the  fumilment  of  the  destiny  of  our  State 
than  that  which  we  have  come  to  honor 
tonight. 

Education,  and  the  assurance  that  every 
Georgia  child,  every  boy  and  girl,  regardless 
of  who  he  Is.  what  he  Is.  or  whether  he  Uvea 
In  the  big  city  or  on  the  farm,  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  and  to  develop  hla 
God-given  talents  and  abilities  to  the  full- 
est extent  {Kwslble. 

I  Bp«ak  of  education  that  according  to 
economic  research  pays  a  return  many  times 
over  the  Investment  In  the  form  of  Increased 
earnings.  I  speak  of  education  that  guaran- 
tees the  security  and  happiness  of  the  In- 
dividual and  that  contributes  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  society  as  a  whole. 

But  I  also  speak  of  education  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  which  Is  now  and 
will  always  be  an  end  unto  Itself.  Aside 
from  Its  economic  dividends,  education  pays 
returns  that  cannot  be  estimated  In  Intellec- 
tual development,  and  In  Increasing  the  abil- 
ity of  man  to  get  along  with  bis  fellow  man. 
to  live,  and  work,  and  grow  together. 

The  purpore  of  education  Ir  America  was 
well  described  by  Dr.  James  Conant  In  this 
mantier.  Said  Dr.  Conant:  "Our  purpose  Is 
to  cultivate  in  the  largest  possible  number 
of  our  future  citizens  an  appreciation  of  both 
the  responsibilities  and  the  benefits  which 
come  to  them  because  they  are  Americana 
and  are  free." 

I  share  great  pride  with  all  my  fellow  citi- 
zens that  In  this  endeavor,  the  State  ot 
Georgia  Is  second  to  none. 

unfaballxled   pbocbess 
With    a    current    enrollment    of    approxi- 
mately 1.200.000,  one  out  of  every  four  Geor- 


gians Is  in  public  school  today.  These  young 
minds,  which  are  among  the  finest  In  the 
Nation,  are  being  trained  and  Inspired  by  a 
dedicated  force  of  some  40.000  well-educated 
and  hard-working  teachers  who  rank  among 
the  elite  of  this  country.  They  attend  classes 
In  school  buildings  as  modem  and  well- 
equlpped  as  any  to  be  found  anywhere  In 
the  world.  Leadership  for  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  the  State's  educa- 
tional programs  Is  provided  by  a  corps  of 
public  servants  whose  devotion  to  duty  la 
unexcelled. 

The  State  of  Georgia  need  never  apologize 
for  Its  schools  and  system  of  education.  A 
long  and  consistent  record  of  outstanding 
achievement  Is  a  most  eloquent  spokesman 
for  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  edu- 
cation in  Georgia.  In  this  record  Is  dramat- 
ic evidence  of  how  Georgia  has  come  farther 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  State  in  the. 
Union  In  providing  top-grade  education  for 
Its  children. 

It  Is  a  record  of  which  every  citizen  can 
be  proud.  It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  me 
that  as  your  Governor  during  a  critical  pe- 
riod In  Georgia  education.  I  was  able  to  have 
a  part  In  the  development  of  programs  for 
our  schools  which  have  been  continued  and 
expanded  up  to  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  the  great  advancement  of 
Georgia  education  Is  to  the  everlasting  cred- 
it of  all  the  people  of  Georgia,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  boards  of  education  at 
the  Btate  and  local  levels,  without  whose 
support  and  gruldance  nothing  would  have 
been  possible. 

Georgia  now  operates  the  12th  largest 
school  system  In  the  Nation.  In  "Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanack."  Benjamin  Pranklln  said 
"an  Investment  In  knowledge  pays  the  best 
Interest. "  Georgia  has  chosen  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  wise  Dr.  Pranklln,  and  the 
State  spends  66  percent  of  Its  Income  for 
education.  Only  six  other  States  devote  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  revenue  to  learn- 
ing. 

More  than  three  times  as  many  Georgians 
are  graduating  from  high  school  today  than 
Just  20  years  ago.  The  holding  power  of 
Georgia  schools  has  so  Increased  In  recent 
years  that  the  number  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates rose  162  percent  from  1960  to  1965,  al- 
though the  birth  rate  for  the  years  In  which 
these  graduates  were  bom  Increased  only  46 
percent. 

Just  6  years  ago,  only  32  percent  of 
Georgia  high  school  graduates  went  to  col- 
lege. Of  the  19fl«  graduating  class — which  In 
Itself  represents  more  education  per  person 
than  ever  before  In  the  State's  history— 
about  45  percent  can  be  expected  to  pursue 
learning  at  institutions  of  higher  education, 

BECOBD    BCnjJINO    PBOGBAIC 

In  school  building,  Georgia  has  done 
more — has  built  more  classrooms  In  the  past 
decade — than  any  other  State  except  New 
York  and  California.  More  than  half  the 
classrooms  that  now  stand  In  Georgia  have 
been  built  in  the  past  15  years. 

Since  1951,  when  the  Talmadge  adminis- 
tration launched  Georgia's  first  gigantic 
school  building  program,  21,478  classrooms 
have  been  constructed,  and  the  State  has 
Invested  almost  $314  million  in  capiUl  out- 
lay funds  for  school  construction.  F^or  to 
1951-52,  the  State  bad  not  spent  a  nickel 
on  school  buildings. 

Georgia  Is  still  building  schools  at  a  breath- 
taking rate.  Every  year  the  State  Is  faced 
with  a  need  for  3,000  or  more  additional  class- 
rooms to  house  the  rapidly  Increasing  enroll- 
ment, or  to  replace  those  which  have  become 
substandard.  With  a  baby  born  every  6  min- 
utes In  Georgia,  It  has  been  a  hard  race  juft 
to  keep  up  and  the  pressures  for  more  and 
better  classrooms  will  be  even  greater  in  fie 
ye.irs  ahead. 

Georgia,  at  the  same  time.  Is  fast  moving 
toward  providing  Its  children  with  efficient 
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school  programs  and  higher  quality  educa- 
tion, at  lower  cost  per  pupil.  In  1920,  there 
were  more  than  8,000  schools  In  Georgia,  and 
more  than  5,000  as  recent  as  1940.  This  year 
tliere  are  1,944. 

And  proposals  are  constantly  under  study 
to  find  the  ways  and  means  for  further  reduc- 
ing money-wasting  duplication  in  school 
organization,  and  to  provide  the  child  with 
an  even  more  comprehensive  education  at 
lower  cost. 

EUTE  TEACHKB  CORPS 

Henry  Adams  said  a  teacher  affects  eter- 
nity, and  he  can  never  tell  where  his  In- 
fluence stops.  1  am  remlnde<n»f  the  anecdote 
about  the  Inauguration  of  President  Lincoln, 
who  Invited  his  old  teacher,  one  Mentor 
Graham,  to  the  ceremonies.  Someone  com- 
mented that  If  It  were  not  fc*  Lincoln,  nobody 
would  ever  have  heard  of  Mentor  Graham. 
To  which  a  wise  man  replied:  "Perhaps  If  It 
had  not  been  for  Mentor  Graham,  nobody 
would  ever  have  heard  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

It  Is  absolutely  Impossible  to  calculate  the 
value  of  a  good  teacher.  One  cannot  discuss 
the  preeminence  of  Georgia  education  with- 
out giving  foremost  credit  to  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  we  entrust  our  children,  5 
days  a  week,  9  months  a  year.  The  children 
of  Georgia  are  in  good  hands. 

Georgia  teachers  today  are  better  trained 
and  educated  for  their  work  than  ever  before. 
It  was  only  15  years  ago.  however,  that  only 
40  percent  of  the  State's  teachers  had  college 
degrees.  Last  year,  about  960  out  of  every 
thousand  had  4  years  or  more  of  college 
training. 

While  still  lagging  $1,200  behind  the  na- 
tional average,  the  Georgia  teacher's  salary 
has  moved  up  to  $5,050.  ccwnpared  to  less 
than  $2,000  annually  Just  18  years  ago.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  teacher  salaries.  But 
we  still  have  far  to  go.  Too  many  of  our 
professional  teachers  are  still  paid  wages 
comparable  to  those  of  a  high-priced  baby- 
sitter. 

Teacher  pay  and  how  to  get  more  good 
teachers  are  but  two  of  several  problems  con- 
fronting the  State  today.  TTiere  are  others — 
the  dropout  rate,  the  curriculum  and  how  to 
further  Improve  the  content  and  quality  of 
Instruction,  consolidation  of  services  and 
school  organization,  and  many  more. 

MEANINOrUl.  PBOORESS 

Although  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
Ehortcomlngs  and  problem  areas  In  Georgia 
education,  they  are  far  less  meaningful  than 
the  positive  side  of  the  ledger. 

At  a  time  when  Georgia  and  the  South  are 
sllll  regarded  by  many  of  our  uninformed 
neighbors  to  the  North  and  West  as  a  back- 
ward and  xmderdeveloped  region,  I  say  that 
it  is  no  time  to  hide  the  State's  light  under 
a  bushel  basket.  I  say  that  it  U  Incumbent 
upon  e£w:h  and  every  one  of  us  to  tell  the 
good  story,  to  carry  this  message  to  the  far 
reaches  of  these  United  States, 

And  there  Is  no  finer  example  of  Georgia 
progress  than  Georgia  education,  and  the  un- 
precedented gains  that  have  been  made 
throughout  all  of  the  Georgia  school  system. 

A  building  program  that  makes  ours 
among  the  best  housed  children  in  the 
world. 

Greatly  Increased  enrollment  and  the  phe- 
nomenal rise  In  the  number  of  high  school 
and  college  graduates. 

A  future  teacher  scholarship  program  that 
pays  big  dividends  and  is  giving  young  people 
a  new  respect  for  the  teaching  profession. 

An  educational  television  network  with 
which  only  one  other  State  can  compare. 

A  system  of  vocational-technical  training 
Institutes  that  has  become  a  model  for  the 
Nation. 

The  STAR  student  program,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's Honors  Program. 

This  Is  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  momen- 
tous advances  made  in  Georgia  education. 
But  It  gives  a  good  idea  how  far  the  State 


has  traveled  In  the  brief  span  of  Just  one 
generation  from  what  President  Roosevelt 
said  was  a  pcut  of  "the  Nation's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem." 

Near  the  bottom  not  too  many  years  ago, 
today  Georgia  stands  among  those  at  the 
top.  Yet  this  Is  not  to  minimize  the  multi- 
tude of  problems  facing  Georgia  schools. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  comfort  In  knowing 
that  our  State  Is  not  alone  In  experiencing 
what  might  be  called  educational  growing 
pains. 

FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  problem  of  school  finances  ranks  high 
on  any  list.  In  recent  years,  we  have  seen 
the  growing  Importance  of  education  In  our 
modem  world  underscored  by  larger  par- 
ticipation of  the  Federal  Government.  Vast 
new  programs  have  been  devised  for  pro- 
viding aid  for  the  ImfH-ovement  and  expan- 
sion of  school  facilities,  and  we  have  exerted 
a  mighty  effort  to  insure  that  there  would  be 
a  maximum  of  Federal  cooperation  and  a 
minimum  of  Federal  interference. 

Georgia  ranks  11th  In  the  Nation  In  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  under  35  varloxis  pro- 
grams, one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  which 
Is  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966.  Georgia  last  year  received  about 
$38  million  in  Federal  assistance,  and  add  to 
that  amount  approximately  $40  million  the 
State  Is  to  receive  during  fiscal  1966  under 
the  1965  education  act. 

Of  all  the  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
to  Georgia  schools,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant is  that  which  provides  aid  for  schools 
In  areas  of  Federal  Impact.  Over  the  years, 
some  83  school  districts  In  Georgia  have  re- 
ceived millions  of  dollars  under  this  pro- 
gram, Public  Law  874.  At  the  same  time, 
literally  millions  of  Georgia  schoolchildren 
have  reaped  untold  benefits  from  the  Federal 
school  lunch  program  and  the  special  milk 
program. 

The  administration  In  Washington,  at  the 
behest  of  so-called  budget  experts,  now  pro- 
poses to  cut  back  funding  these  programs  for 
fiscal  1966  and  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  These  cuts,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
would  work  a  severe  hardship  on  our  schools, 
not  only  In  Georgia  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  can  tell  you  here  and  now  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  look  with  favor  upon  these 
cutbacks.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
store the  funds  necessary  for  the  full  con- 
tinuance of  these  programs.  These  efforts 
have  my  full  endorsement  and  support. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  economy 
In  Government.  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
that  all  nonessential  Government  spending 
be  curtailed,  and  that  we  start  moving 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  I  have  con- 
denuied  the  fiscal  policy  of  spending  more 
than  we  take  in  year  after  year  and  piling 
up  one  deficit  after  another,  while  the  na- 
tional debt  reaches  astronomical  heights. 
And  I  continue  to  stand  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, and  make  no  apologies  for  It. 

FALSE    ECONOMT 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
to  economize,  and  there  are  certainly  many 
areas  of  Federal  spending  that  can  and 
should  be  reduced.  But  I  submit  that  It  is 
false  economy  to  take  away  from  our  schools 
in  such  a  way  as  to  aggravate  their  already 
serious  financial  biu-dens,  which  can  only 
have  the  result  of  short-changing  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  It  is  pennywlse  and 
pound  foolish. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  spend- 
ing millions  upon  millions  to  feed  and  look 
after  people  all  over  the  world  and  to  prop 
up  foreign  governments,  surely  the  health 
and  education  needs  of  American  children 
can  be  attended  to.  You  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  continue  to  work  to  see  that  Geor- 
gia children  are  not  shortchanged  and  that 
the  State's  splendid,   hard-won  educational 


programs  »-ill  go  urUnterrupted  and  unim- 
paired. 

WEAPON    or   rSEEDOM 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world  and  in 
times  more  perilous  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  education  has  taken  on 
new  meaning  and  greater  significance. 
Without  a  doubt,  our  pubUc  schools  are  the 
best  weapons  we  have  in  the  world  struggle 
to  preserve  freedom.  An  educated  people 
are  more  vital  to  the  security,  both  economic 
and  political,  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  than  all  the  missiles  and  planes 
we  can  build.  The  world  gets  smaller  and 
its  problems  more  complex  every  day.  As 
the  leading  exponent  of  freedom.  It  has  fallen 
upon  our  shoulders  to  take  the  lead  In  a 
veritable  race  for  survival  In  order  to  out- 
pace and  defeat  an  aggressive,  totalitarian 
Ideology  bent  on  world  domination.  The 
United  States  bears  this  burden  today  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  a  burden  of  necessity,  not 
because  we  covet  territory  or  seek  the  con- 
quest of  any  foreign  people,  but  because  we 
are  committed  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
we  have  pledged  to  defend  it  and  our  vital 
Interests  whenever  and  wherever  they  are 
challenged  by  aggression.  This  struggle  is  a 
contest  between  Ideas  as  much  as  machines 
and  weaponry. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  seek  and  find 
ways  to  strengthen  education  In  America. 
It  must  be  given  the  highest  priority  at  every 
level  oi  government. 

Our  Nation  has  been  built  upon  the 
premise  that  an  educated  people  are  a  strong 
people.  Our  form  of  government  and  the 
freedom  which  the  American  people  enjoy 
have  always  depended  upon  common  educa- 
tion. Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  this 
when  he  wrote  In  1816:  "If  a  nation  expects 
to  be  Ignorant  and  free  In  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, It  expects  what  never  was  and  what 
never  will  be." 

It  was  the  wise  man  Indeed  who  thus  de- 
scribed the  Importance  of  education  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom:  "Education  makes 
a  people  easy  to  lead,  but  difficult  to  drive; 
easy  to  govern,  but  Impossible  to  enslave." 


DOMESTIC  HEALTH 

Mr.  BRETWSTER.  Mr.  President,  few 
afflictions  are  more  tragic  than  mental 
retardation.  Statistical  Information 
showing  the  number  of  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  in  our  Nation  cannot  be- 
gin to  depict  the  suffering  and  frustra- 
tion experienced  by  those  afflicted,  and 
by  their  families. 

The  bill  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  this  problem  is  de- 
signed to  give  assistance  in  four  areas 
Involved  in  our  efforts  to  combat  and 
prevent  mental  retardation. 

Research  facilities:  Support  of  scien- 
tific research  In  all  fields  is  essential  to 
the  prevention  of  mental  retardation. 
The  Presidents  proposed  legislation 
would  extend  authority  for  the  con- 
struction of  mental  retardation  research 
centers  for  4  additional  years. 

University  affiliated  facilities:  The 
proposed  legislation  would  also  extend 
for  4  more  years  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  training  of  physicians  and 
other  vital  personnel  who  work  with  the 
mentally  retarded. 

Personnel  for  community  facilities: 
One  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  programs  included  in  the  1963 
mental  retardation  legislation  was  the 
construction  of  community  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  When  con- 
structed, these  facilities  will  permit 
our  States  to  offer  a  wide  range  of 
needed    services    to    mentally    retarded 
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persons.  But  unless  sufficient  staff  can 
be  secured,  these  new  community  pro- 
grams will  face  Insurmountable  obsta- 
cles. President  Johnson  has  urged  that 
we  authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  the  coat  of  compensating 
professional  and  technical  personnel 
needed  for  the  operation  of  these  fawjlll- 
tles.  By  sharing  in  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  such  staff,  we  offer  a  helping 
hand  to  our  respor\sible  State  agencies 
and  to  the  mentally  retarded  who  will 
benefit  from  the  services  offered  In  the 
community  facility 

Special  programs  for  the  severely 
mentally  retarded:  The  severely  men- 
tally retarded  are  in  the  unique  position 
of  requiring  special  services  which  must 
be  designed  specifically  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
authorize  project  grant  support  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  operation 
of  special  programs  for  this  neglected 
group. 

All  these  measures  are  urgently  needed 
by  those  struggling  with  mental  retar- 
dation. They  deserve  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AT  THE  FARMERS 
UNION  CONVENTION 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  National  Farmers  Union  Con- 
vention was  marked  by  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Tony  T.  Dechant  as  national  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Edwin  Christianson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union, 
as  vice  president.  We  were  very  pleased 
in  Minnesota  by  his  selection,  and  are 
sure  that  the  National  Farmers  Union 
will  profit  greatly  by  his  capable  and 
experienced  leadership. 

We  were,  however,  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  Mr  James  O.  Patton,  whose  service 
to  the  National  Farmers  Union  for  25 
years  was  without  blemish,  was  retiring. 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hcmprrky 
spoke  on  that  subject,  and  on  some  of  the 
most  pressing  domestic  and  foreign 
issues  to  the  convention  by  way  of  a 
soundfllm  recording.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  to  the  Farmers 
Union  Convention  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 
?'Mv!K-      r    Vic»   Prksiocnt    Hubkst    Hcm- 

;  ii£i;     :  j    TH«    National   PASiiEms   Dnion 

COICVXNTION,  Mabch   15,   19<>« 

President  Jim  Patton  of  the  National 
Parmers  tTnlon  and  my  good  friend,  Olenn 
Talbott.  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Farmers 
Union  and  all  the  many  delegates  that  have 
gathered  out  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  for  thU  annual  convention.  I  extend 
through  film  and  through  the  recorded  word 
warm  personal  greeungs  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  IX  I 
had  my  wish,  at  least  that  that  wish  could 
be  fulfilled,  I  would  be  with  you  In  person 
but  there  are  demands  upon  my  time,  as  you 
can  well  understand,  and  I  do  have  other 
responsibilities  which  neoeaslUte  that  I  re- 
main in  Washlngrton,  D.C. 

I  simply  had  to  get  to  your  convention 
though,  some  way.  some  how.  At  flrst  I 
thought  I  would  Just  send  a  t«legr&m  or  a 
printed  measage.  Then,  I  said  no,  that  Is 
not  good  enough,  let  us  do  It  by  the  tape  and 


finally,  with  your  cooperatlcm  I  am  able  to 
send  my  message,  give  you  my  measage,  by 
film,  filmed  with  sound  so  that  at  least  you 
can  see  me  and  you  can  hear  me.  I  only 
wish  that  somehow  I  could  see  you  and  hear 
you.  I  always  feel  better  that  way  and 
frankly,  enjoy  talking  to  an  audience  much 
more  when  there  la  an  exchange  of  views,  at 
least  where  we  can  be  in  close  contact. 

For  this  la  a  historic  convention  for  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  It  represents  many, 
many  years  of  growth  and  progress  on  the 
part  of  your  great  organization.  It  is  his- 
toric too  because  our  good  friend,  Jim  Pat- 
ton, your  friend  and  mine,  will  be  retiring  as 
the  president  of  National  Farmers  Union.  I 
hope  you  notice  where  I  said  "retiring  u  the 
president  of  the  National  Fanners  Union" 
because  I  do  not  think  Jim  Patton  will  ever 
retire.  He  will  be  at  work  as  long  as  the 
good  Lord  gives  him  the  breath  of  life.  Jim 
Patton  has  earned,  however,  retirement  from 
your  great  organization  because  he  has  even 
broader  fields  that  he  needs  to  give  his  full 
attention  to.  Can  I  say  Just  a  few  words 
about  Jim  and  then  Just  a  word  or  two  about 
Olenn.  Jim  Patton  Is  not  only  a  fine  orga- 
nizer and  a  great  leader  of  an  outstanding 
American  farm  organization  but  he  Is  a  great 
citizen.  He  Is  an  all-Amerlcan  citizen.  Yes, 
he  has  been  your  articulate,  battling,  fighting 
spokesman  for  the  family  farmer  aind  for  the 
Farmers  Union.  He  has  carried  your  mes- 
sage In  the  councils  of  government  for  years. 
He  has  spoken  all  over  the  world  on  behalf 
of  the  family  farmers  of  America  and  farm 
people  of  the  world.  Jim  Patton  has  been 
Interested  In  foreign  pKJilcy,  national  security, 
full  employment,  civil  rights;  he  has  been 
Interested  In  everything  that  makes  America 
a  better  place  and  a  better  nation  and  be 
has  some  mighty  fine  records  to  point  to. 

Only  recently  we  celebrated  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  forming  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  Jim 
Patton  was  one  of  the  Inspirations  behind 
that  Employment  Act  and  whUe  it  does  not 
bear  his  name,  it  surely  has  his  spirit  and 
It  has  been  a  powerful  force  for  economic 
progress  and  social  progress  In  America.  Jim 
Patton  backed  the  Marshall  plan.  He  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  a  fight  for  the  tech- 
nical assistance  program,  the  point  4  pro- 
gram. He  was  one  of  the  real  authors  of 
the  food-for-peace  program  and  because  It 
was  out  of  his  thinking  and  out  of  Jim 
Patton's  philosophy  that  the  use  of  our 
abundance  of  our  food  abundance  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering  came  about.  I 
know  I  talked  to  Jim  about  It  and  I  was  one 
of  the  a\i**ior8  of  the  food-for-p)eace  program 
but  I  cannot  claim  that  It  was  my  own  idea, 
I  can  only  claim  that  I  was  lucky.  I  had 
Jim  Patton  as  a  friend  and  when  you  have 
Jim  as  a  friend,  you  not  only  have  an  asso- 
ciate, but  you  have  a  pbUosopher,  you  have 
a  political  action  man  and  you  have  a  fellow 
who  knows  how  to  get  things  done.  So,  Jim, 
I  want  to  wish  you  the  best.  I  could  brag  on 
you  aU  during  this  film  but  you  would  not 
want  me  to  do  It,  you  are  too  modest  for  that. 
1  can  only  say  that  you  have  been  the  friend 
of  Presldenu  and  Cabinet  Officers  and  Prime 
Ministers  but  above  all,  you  have  been  the 
friend  of  the  people — the  plain  people,  the 
farm  people,  the  man  on  main  street,  the 
worklngman,  the  student,  the  teacher.  You 
have  been  In  there  working  for  the  Oreat 
Society,  for  the  New  Deal  and  for  the  Fair 
Deal  and  the  New  Frontier.  Your  Identifi- 
cation with  all  of  these  great  movements  of 
America,  political,  economic,  and  social  life, 
Is  clear  and  unmistakable  so  enjoy  your  re- 
tirement, Jim. 

We  are  going  to  keep  you  at  work — you 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  that — you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  have  an  easy  life.  I 
noted  here  too  that  you  were  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Federation  of  Agri- 
cultural Producers — Just  another  way  to 
underscore  that  Jim  Patton   Is  a  citizen  of 


the  world — he  la  a  world  citizen,  be  under- 
stands the  great  economic  and  social  forces 
at  work  In  this  world  and  he  Is  a  profreedom 
man.  He  la  a  democrat  with  a  small  "d" 
and  Jim  I  even  like  It  because  you  are  a  Dem- 
ocrat with  a  capital  "D"  but  I  am  not  sup- 
posed to  Inject  any  partisanship  In  this 
message. 

Now  a  word  about  Glenn  Talbott.  Of 
course,  I  think  the  world  and  all  of  Olenn. 
He  comes  from  a  great  part  of  America  up 
there  In  the  Dakotas  and  Glenn  Talbott  has 
been  the  strong  right  arm  of  Jim  Patton  and 
the  Farmers  Union.  He  has  been  the  man 
who  sort  of  managed  things  as  he  has  had 
to  be  the  person  that  was  In  there  day  aftei 
day  fighting  to  see  that  the  farmers  got  n 
better  deal,  to  help  build  those  farmers  co- 
operatives and  to  take  care  of  the  economic 
and  the  organizational  Interests  of  th* 
Farmers  Union  and  whenever  Jim  Patton 
was  out  on  the  stumps,  so  to  speak,  carrying 
the  spirit  and  the  message  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  Olenn  Talbott  was  right  back  there 
In  Denver  taking  care  of  the  day-to-day 
business  of  the  Farmers  Union  and  that  is 
a  mighty  big  business.  It  goes  into  produc- 
ers cooperatives,  into  distribution  cooper- 
atives. Into  marketlnc  cooperatives.  The 
Farmers  Union  Is  more  than  a  name  and  It  Is 
more  than  an  Idea,  It  Is  a  working  organiza- 
tion, so  Olenn,  I  want  to  pay  my  respect  to 
you  and  to  wish  you  well  and  to  congratu- 
late you  on  all  the  good  work  that  you  have 
done.  How  lucky  we  are  to  have  men  like 
Jim  and  Glenn,  two  great  American  citizens. 

Now,  I  want  to  conclude  In  these  next  few 
moments  a  few  reflections  and  observations 
on  our  country  and  this  troubled  world  that 
we  live  In.  We  have  been  enjoying  a  great 
period  of  economic  growth  and  prosperity  In 
America  these  past  5  years.  It  has  been 
phenomenal  and  even  as  we  have  grown 
richer  and  stronger  we  have  understood  the 
lmf>ortance  of  more  and  more  people  in  our 
country  coming  Into  full  participation  of  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

Think  of  the  wonderful  gains  we  have 
made  lately.  The  opening  up  of  opportunity 
to  millions  and  millions  of  people.  The 
training  of  workers,  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  Implementation  of  our  Peace 
Corps  where  we  send  our  young  f>eople  out 
around  the  world  to  be  of  help  to  those 
who  need  help.  Just  think  of  the  advances 
we  have  made  In  education  and  in  health. 
Why,  Jim,  you  and  I  were  fighting  for 
medicare  20  years  ago.  I  am  sure  you  were 
doing  It  30  years  ago.  The  first  bill  I  ever 
Introduced  In  Congress  was  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  our  elderly  under  social  security. 
So  we  have  been  there  on  the  firing  line  for 
all  of  these  great  programs  of  social  progress 
and  they  are  coming  now  Into  reality  and 
they  are  really  working.  We  are  building  a 
better  America,  a  stronger  America  but  more 
Importantly,  we  are  building  a  more  just 
America,  a  more  moral  America,  a  more 
socially  conscious  America — that  is  what 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  all  about  and  that 
poverty  war  Is  being  waged  not  only  in 
the  dtlee,  but  In  the  world  countryside 
where  too  many  of  our  people  have  been 
the  victims  of  poverty.  We  have  taken 
some  time  to  get  this  thing  under  opera- 
tion and  get  It  going  but  It  Is  working 
and  today  we  see  thousands  of  young  children 
in  Project  Headstart  getting  their  first  chance 
at  a  little  education  and  getting  their  first 
chance  to  have  a  little  love  and  attention 
and  care.  We  see  thousands  of  young  men 
in  the  Job  Corps  Centers  and  young  women 
In  our  Neighborhood  YoUth  Corps  and  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of.  college  students  In 
the  work  study  programa  and  people  who 
were  Illiterates  only  a  few  months  ago  that 
are  in  our  adult  education  classes.  Things 
are  happening  and  there  Is  improvement. 
Oh,  I  wish  I  could  say  to  you  that  every- 
thing was  completed  but  you  and  I  have 
been   in  thia  business  of  democratic  living 
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long  enough  to  know  that  Democracy's  busi- 
ness Is  never  finished,  there  Is  always  some- 
thing more  to  do. 

The  Important  thing  Is  to  get  started  and 
to  make  sure  that  we  continue  our  progress 
and  we  are  doing  that  and  the  Farmers 
Union  has  made  that  {Kieslble.  You  backed 
us  all  the  way  and  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
we  are  making  progress  In  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture. We  have  a  good  farm  program  now. 
Oh,  It  can  stand  Improvement  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  ti  Improve  It.  The  farmers 
of  America,  the  family  farmers,  are  entitled 
to  not  only  parity  of  Income  but  parity  of 
opportunity,  which  Is  only  another  way  of 
saying  equality  of  opportunity.  All  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  yet  so  much 
more  to  be  made  so  we  are  restless  and  we 
are  determined,  we  are  energetic  and  we  are 
also  people  committed  to  making  this  great 
opportunity  available  for  every  person  In 
this  land  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color 
because  every  American  Is  needed  working 
at  his  best. 

Now  I  Just  returned  from  a  long  Journey, 
In  fact,  two  Journeys  to  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific  and  these  past  2 '4  months  I  have 
traveled  over  100,000  miles  as  a  representa- 
tive of  our  Government  to  U  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries.  I  have  been  to  Vietnam, 
I  have  been  to  India,  Pakistan.  Japan,  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Laoe.  New  Zea- 
land, Atistralla,  Taiwan — I  have  been  In 
many  areas  that  I  never  knew  before,  except 
as  I  read  about  them.  Now,  what  do  I 
find,  I  find  the  same  urges  there,  the  same 
hopes  amongst  the  people  that  we  have 
here.  They  want  to  be  free  and  lnder>endent, 
they  want  to  live  a  better  life  and  what 
Is  so  really  Interesting  to  me  la  that  with  a 
little  help  from  the  United  States  and  from 
other  countries  that  are  blessed  with  pros- 
perity and  progress,  they  can  live  a  better 
life. 

President  Johnson  went  to  Honolulu  not 
long  ago  and  there  met  with  the  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Importance  of  that 
meeting  was  not  so  much  military  as  it  was 
social  and  political  because  you  and  I  know 
that  In  order  to  have  any  success  In  South 
Vietnam,  a  success  of  preventing  aggression, 
the  success  of  self-determination  and  of  the 
right  of  South  Vietnam  to  live  as  a  free  na- 
Uon  and  a  free  people.  In  order  to  have  that, 
people  have  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
better  day.  We  cannot  win  this  struggle  with 
Just  military  power.  We  know  that,  but  we 
need,  of  course,  military  power  to  provide 
security  but  It  actually  will  be  won  when 
people  believe  that  there  Is  a  new  life  for 
them.  The  peasantry  believes  there  will  be 
a  new  Ufe  and  there  Is  a  great  social  revolu- 
tion underway  now  in  South  Vietnam.  If 
South  Vietnam  and  those  areas  of  the  Par 
East  had  the  family  farm  system  that  we 
have,  and  the  farm  cooperatives,  I  doubt  that 
the  Communist  movement  would  make  any 
progress.  Communism  feeds  upon  social  mis- 
ery so  we  are  now  determined  to  defeat  social 
misery  and  what  a  wonderful  task  this  Is.  It 
really  draws  upon  the  best  of  us  and  we  are 
going  to  help  the  peoples  of  South  Vietnam 
In  their  villages  and  hamlets  and  out  In  the 
countryside  where  over  80  percent  of  the 
people  live  In  these  areas.  Wa  are  going  to 
help  them  with  their  schools  and  education, 
with  land  reform,  with  modern  technology  In 
agriculture,  with  Irrigation  and  flood  control, 
with  rural  electrification.  I  was  In  one  area 
In  Thailand  not  long  ago  where  there  were 
8.000  farm  families  In  a  rural  electrification 
cooperative.  That  Is  an  area  where  the  Com- 
munists are  going  to  have  a  tough  time  to 
penetrate.  So  what  we  seek  to  do  Is  to 
build  a  world  In  which  there  Is  opportunity 
and  justice — that  Is  a  long-term  project  but 
We  can  do  It  and  we  need  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  boldly  and  courageously  abroad  Just 
M  we  have  at  home.  And  I  submit  that  there 
U  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
knows  better  how  to  cooperate  with  others 


than  the  United  States  of  America.  We  have 
a  pattern  of  example  of  a  fair,  a  decent,  and 
a  good  life  for  our  people.  This  Is  export- 
able. We  can  help  others  so  we  are  now 
pledged  and  committed  In  southeast  Asia  to 
defeat  aggression,  to  defeat  social  misery,  to 
help  bvilld  democratic  institutions  and,  above 
all,  prayerfully,  hopefully,  and  Irresistibly  to 
pursue  the  noble  goal  of  peace. 

I  want  to  wish  you  all  well  In  your  con- 
vention. I  wish  I  could  be  there  as  T  have 
said,  and  to  you  Jim,  thanks  for  all  the 
many  years  of  your  service,  thanks  for  what 
you  are.  You.  Glenn,  may  you  also  have 
many  more  happy  days  of  productive  and 
good  work.  God  bless  each  and  every  one  of 
you.    Thank  you. 


ADMIRAL   NIMITZ-    VIEWS    ON   THE 
POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  now  many  Americans  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  news  ac- 
counts of  an  interview  the  late  Fleet 
Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz  gave  to  West 
Coast  radio  newsman  Fred  Goemer.  As 
I  read  the  account  of  part  of  that  in- 
terview which  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Daily  Times, 
I  learned  that  Admiral  Nimitz  had  been 
greatly  concerned  alxiut  population 
growth. 

This  is  what  Admiral  Nimitz  said  in 
response  to  the  question  "do  you  feel 
world  war  m  is  inevitable?" : 

I'm  afraid  It  Is  •  •  •  for  one  reason — 
population.  If  man  Is  not  able  to  control 
population  growth,  and  that  battle  Is  being 
lost  now,  the  pressures  In  coming  decades 
will  be  Immense.  When  people  are  starving, 
uneducated,  without  housing,  they  will  even- 
tually explode  •  •  •  they  can  be  manipulated 
by  any  despot  with  a  promise  of  something 
better.  War  is  the  most  repugnant  product 
of  the  humani  mind,  but  unless  we  solve 
that  prime  problem  of  population — there  will 
be  war.  \. 

The  world'^  population  problem  is 
ours.  Let  us  hope  that  man  is  smart 
enough  to  solve  the  problem  he  has 
created. 

More  than  three  centuries  ago  John 
Donne  wrote: 

No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself;  every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the 
main;  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the  sea, 
Europe  Is  the  less,  as  well  as  If  a  promontory 
were,  as  well  as  If  a  manor  of  thy  friends  or 
of  thine  own  were;  any  man's  death  dimin- 
ishes me,  because  I  am  Involved  In  mankind; 
and  therefore  never  send  to  know  lor  whom 
the  bell  tolls;   It  tolls  for  thee. 

And  less  than  one  century  ago  Thomas 
Huxley  wrote: 

It  Is  futile  to  expect  a  hungry  and  squalid 
population  to  be  anything  but  violent  and 
gross. 

As  Admiral  Nimitz  said : 

The  pressures  in  coming  decades  will  be 
Immense.  When  people  are  starving,  unedu- 
cated, without  housing,  they  will  eventually 
explode  •  •  •  they  can  be  manipulated  by 
any  despot  with  a  promise  of  something 
better. 

As  Pope  Paul  VI  said : 

No  more  war.    War  never  again — peace. 

Enormous  responsibilities  confront 
every  citizen  today  as  we  create  the  heri- 
tage for  tomorrow. 

On  March  1  for  the  19th  time  since  his 
election  President  Johnson  spoke  pub- 


licly about  the  population  problem  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  domestic 
health  and  education.    He  said: 

Family  planning:  We  have  a  growing  con- 
cern to  foster  the  Integrity  of  the  famUy, 
and  the  opportunity  for  each  child.  It  is 
essential  that  all  families  have  access  to  in- 
formation and  services  that  will  allow  free- 
dom to  choose  the  number  and  spacing  of 
their  children  within  the  dictates  of  Indi- 
vidual conscience. 

In  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  I  have  requested 
a  sizable  Increase  In  funds  available  for  re- 
search, training  and  services  In  this  field. 
The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  will  expand  its  own 
research  and  its  grant  program  to  study 
human  reproduction.  The  ChUdren's  Bu- 
reau and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
will  support  family  planning  to  the  maternal 
and  Infant  care  programs  in  local  communi- 
ties when  requested.  State  agencies  will  be 
aided  by  Federal  welfare  funds  to  provide 
family  planning  services  to  mothers. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  deep 
concern  and  for  his  outstanding  and 
continuing  leadership  in  this  most  im- 
portant area. 


NATIONAL    FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF  AMERICA  WEEK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  has  been  designated  National  FHA 
Week  as  a  tribute  to  the  fine  young  wom- 
en who  are  members  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
is  a  national  youth  organization  of  more 
than  600,000  high  school  students  en- 
rolled in  home  economics  courses.  The 
FHA  has  local  chapters  in  every  State. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
has  1,200  members  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  Forty-nine  high 
schools  in  the  State  participate  in  this 
worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  New 
Hampshire  members  of  this  organization. 
Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Miss  Re- 
becca Raynes  of  Exeter.  N.H.,  High 
School,  the  State  president,  and  Miss  Lila 
C.  Murphy  and  Miss  Dorothy  P.  Kings- 
bury, the  State  adult  advisers,  the  New 
Hampshire  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  are  performing  an  excellent 
service  for  their  communities  and  State. 


WYOMING:  HIGH,  WIDE,  AND 
WINDY— THE  NATIONAL  GEO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY  VISITS  WON- 
DERFOJL  WYOMING 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Wy- 
oming has  been  paid  many  tributes  in 
her  75  years  as  a  State,  but  none  has 
topped  the  accolade  in  word  and  picture 
which  appears  in  the  April  1966  issue  of 
National  Geographic.  On  the  Confucian 
premise  of  one  picture  being  worth  a 
thousand  words,  the  text  of  David  S. 
Boyer's  story  would  surpass  a  novel  in 
length.  The  photographs  alone  insure 
that  "Wyoming:  High,  Wide,  and  Windy" 
will  be  a  collector's  item  in  Wyoming. 
The  photos  and  text  together  constitute 
an  inimitable  testimony  to  Wyoming  as 
a  land  of  beauty,  opportunity,  and  his- 
tory. Mr.  Boyer  had  a  well  laid  out  itin- 
erary  through   Wyoming.    He   covered 
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the  State  like  a  blanket  and  Ms  article, 
replete  with  names,  dates,  and  places, 
reads  like  an  historically  based  travelog 
of  our  Nation's  44th  State. 

Mr.  Beyer  deftly  places  in  Juxtaposi- 
tion the  past,  the  pre-scnt,  and  the  future 
of  wonderful  Wyonalng  and  the  several 
paragraphs  which  he  devotes  to  the  fact 
that  Wyoming's  "rangeland  bristles  with 
minutemen,"  illustrates  that  Wyoming  is 
more  than  a  livestock,  oil,  and  tourist 
State.     For,  as  Mr.  Boyer  points  out: 

Around  Cheyenne  clusters  the  free  worlds 
greatest  concentration  of  combat  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  •  •  •  the  90th 
strategic  missile  wing  controls  200  of  the 
Nation's  more  than  800  mlnuteman  missiles. 

Truly,  the  paradox  of  the  times  In 
which  we  live  can  be  no  more  graphi- 
cally Illustrated  than  by  the  sight  of 
Wyoming  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  with- 
in a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  concrete 
mound  beneath  which  poises  a  Minute- 
man  missile  ready  to  hurl  skyward  with 
but  minutes  notice. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  issue  of  Na- 
tional Geographic  will  become  a  much 
sought  after  item,  for  the  text  and  pic- 
tures recount  superbly  the  accomplish- 
ments and  hopes  of  Wonderful  Wyoming. 

I  had  intended  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  full  in  the  dally  Recofd.  How- 
ever, I  was  later  informed  that  to  do  so 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  $470.  I 
cannot  Justify  the  printing  of  the  com- 
plete article  at  that  great  cost.  I  will  be 
content,  therefore,  to  allude  to  it  and 
reiterate  to  my  colleagues  and  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  that  a  mar- 
velous word  and  photo  tour  of  Wonder- 
ful Wyoming  awaits  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  the  April  1966 
issue  of  National  Geographic. 


CONCLUSION  or  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  TIRES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  2669)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tire 
Safety  Act  of  19W. 

Ptraposx 

Sec  2.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  unreasonable  risk  of 
highway  accidents  occurring  as  the  resTilt  of 
tire  failure,  through  the  establishment  and 
the  enforcement  of  minimum  safe  per- 
formance standards  for  tires.  It  is  also  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  authorise  a  study  o* 
the  fsMlblllty  of  a  quaUty  grading  system 
for  tires  which  reduce  confusion  la  the 
nuurketing  of   tires. 

Sec  3.  As  lised  In  this  Act — 

(a)  TTie  term  "Interstate  commerce"  means 
comnwree  between  any  place  In  a  State. 
t«rrttory,  po—eoston,  the  District  of  Colom- 


bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  any  place  In  another  State,  territory, 
posaeeolon.  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  or  between 
places  In  the  same  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  through  another  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmabla. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce, 

(c)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  pas- 
senger cars  and  station  wagons,  but  does  not 
Include  any  motor  vehicle  classified  as  a 
special  purpose  vehicle,  such  as  an  antique  « 
racing  car.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  term  "tire"  means  a  pneumatic 
tire  for  use  on  motor  vehicles. 

(e)  The  term  "retreaded  tire"  means  a  used 
tire  on  which  the  worn  tread  rubber  has  been 
replaced  with  new  tread  rubber. 

(f)  The  term  "regrooved  tire"  means  a  tire 
on  which  an  Iron  or  a  tread  design  device  has 
been  used  to  cut  into  a  smooth  tire  carcass 
to  produce  a  new  tread  design. 

INTCKTM    MIITTMUM    SATC    PEKroRUANCC    STAND- 

▲aos  roB  MEW  tikes 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  on  or  before  January  31. 
1967.  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  Interim  minimum 
safe  performance  standards  for  new  tires, 
which  shall  be  based  upon  existing  public 
and  private  standards. 

(b)  The  Interim  minimum  safe  perform- 
ance standards  adopted  pursuant  to  subeec- 
tloD  (a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effec- 
tive one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the 
date  on  which  the  standards  are  published. 

BCVISKO    MINIMtTM    SAR    PKKrOKMANCX    STAKD- 
ARD3    rOB    TIKXS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  On  or  before  January  31,  1909, 
and  thereafter  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  by  order,  establish  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  In  accordance  with  the 
AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1001 
et  seq.)  (1)  revised  minimum  safe  perform- 
ance standards  for  new  tires,  and  (2)  mini- 
mum safe  performance  standards  for  newly 
retreaded  tires,  which  may  be  In  the  form 
of  minimum  safe  procedures  for  retreading 
tires.  Regulations  established  and  issued 
pursuant  to  thla  subaectlon  shaU  be  DOAde 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agen- 
cy hearing. 

(b)  In  such  standards,  the  Secretary  ''>^«ii 
prescribe  such  maximum  permissible  loads 
for  each  size  of  Ure,  and  the  application  of 
such  maximum  permissible  load  standards, 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  prescribing  standards  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  subsection  the 
Secretary  shall  not  require  retreaders  to  use 
tire  casings  produced  under  the  minimum 
safe  performance  standards  for  new  tires. 
unUl  such  Ume  as  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  casings  are  generally  available  for  re- 
treading. 

(d)  Standards  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  become  effective  on  a  date  spec- 
ified by  the  Secretary  which  shall  be  no 
later  than  one  year  nor  sooner  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date  on 
which  the  standards  are  published,  except 
that  standards  for  newly  retreaded  tires  shall 
not  take  effect  before  June  30,  I9fl9. 

(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  sections  4  and  5 
hereof,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  consult  with  t:re  and  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  and  tire  retreadwa;  with 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission; 
scientific,  technical,  business,  and  trade  or- 
ganlaatlons:  State,  local,  and  Interstate 
agencies,  and  tire  users;  as  apprc^>rlate:  and 

( 2 )  shall  take  Into  conslderatloLn  such  fac- 
tors as  size,  load-carrying  ability  under  the 
conditions  likely  to  be  encountered  In  regu- 
lar highway  travel,  resistance  to  Impact  and 


fatigue,  resistance  to  cornering  and  sklddlBg, 
resistance  to  detachment  from  rim.  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  deems  relevant. 

amensmknt  or  standakos 
Bmc.  «.  The  Secretary,  from  time  to  time. 
subject  to  the  administrative  procedural  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection  6(a) ,  may, 
by  order,  amend  the  minimum  safe  perform- 
ance standards  Issued  under  this  Act. 
Amendments  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  specified  therefor  by  the  Secretary  In 
said  order  which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  nor  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  on  which  the  amendment 
la  Issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  publish- 
ing his  reasons  therefor,  that  an  earUer  or 
later  date  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

PSEElCmON 

Sec.  7.  No  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  establish  minimum  safe  per- 
formance standards  for  new  or  newly  re- 
treaded  tires  which  differ  from  minimum 
safe  performance  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
any  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance  purporting 
to  establish  such  different  standards  and 
providing  punishment  for  an  act  of  noncom- 
pliance therewith  shaU  be  null  and  void. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  Federal  Gkjvemment,  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  estab- 
lishing standards  for  the  exclusive  purposes 
of  Its  own  procurement  of  new  or  newly  re- 
treaded  tires. 

,    labelimo 

S£C.  8.  In  all  standards  published  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  tires  subject  thereto  be  permanently 
and  conspicuously  labeled  with  such  safety 
Information  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
labeling  shall  Include  suitable  Identification 
of  the  manufacturer  (and  In  the  case  of  a 
retreaded  tire  suitable  Identification  of  the 
retreader).  and  a  recital  that  such  tires  con- 
form to  Federal  minimum  safe  performance 
standards.  In  Ueu  of  such  recital,  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  an  appropriate  mark  or 
symbol  for  use  by  such  manufacturers  or 
retreaders  who  comply  with  such  standards. 
The  Secretary  may  require  that  additional 
safety-related  Information  be  disclosed  to 
the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale. 

JtrmciAi.  RxviEW  or  orders 
Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  In  a  case  of  actual  contro- 
versy as  to  the  validity  of  any  order  under 
this  Act,  any  pierson  who  will  be  adversely 
aff«cted  by  such  order  If  placed  In  effect 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  forty-fifth 
day  after  such  order  becomes  effective.  In- 
cluding the  period  after  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  before  the  order  becomes 
effecUve.  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  reetdee  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  review 
of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  des- 
ignated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Sec- 
retary thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary based  his  orders,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28. 

(2)  If  the  peutloner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evi- 
dence In  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon 
the  hearing.  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
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taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  and  his  recommendation,  if 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  order,  with  the  return  of  such 
additional  evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  order,  or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently.  The 
findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28. 

(5)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive  notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office 
of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  this  section 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
interested  party  at  his  request  and  payment 
by  such  party  of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall 
be  admissible  in  any  criminal  proceeding, 
libel  for  condemnation,  exclusion  of  Imports, 
or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or  In  re- 
spect to  this  Act  whether  or  not  proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  order  have  previously 
been  instituted  or  become  final  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   STANDARDS   FOR   GRADING   TIRES 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  assist  the  consumer  to 
make  an  informed  choice  in  the  purchase  of 
motor  vehicle  tires,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  Investigate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  uniform  quality  grading  system  for 
motor  vehicle  tires.  On  or  before  January  31, 
1969,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  Implementation  of  such  uniform  quality 
grading  system  as  he  may  find  to  be  feasible. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  cooperate  with  in- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  efforts 
to  eliminate  deceptive  and  confusing  tire 
nomenclature  and  marketing  practices. 

RESEARCH,    TESTING,    AND    OBVELOPMENT 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government,    Is    authorized    to — 

(a)  conduct  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
grant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  research,  test- 
ing, development,  and  Information  gathering 
and  disseminating  activities  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which 
activities  shall  include  consideration  of— 

(1)  relating  tire  performance  character- 
istics to  tire  safety; 

(2)  determining  the  effects  of  wear  and 
use  of  tires  upon  tire  safety; 

(3)  evaluating  and  developing  methods 
and  equipment  for  testing.  Inspecting,  and 
determining  safety  of  tires; 

(4)  evaluating  and  developing  methods 
and  equipment  for  determining  adequacy  of 
minimum  safe  performance  standards  for 
tires,  and  compliance  of  tires  with  minimum 
safe  performance  standards; 

(5)  developing  Improved  minimum  safe 
performance  standards  for  tires;   and 

(6)  determining  the  feasibility  of  a  unl- 
lorm   quality   grading  system   for   tires; 

(b)  purchase,  acquire,  or  fabricate  all 
equipment  and  facilities  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  tires 
lor  research  or  testing  purpoMs  may  be  pur- 
chased and  tested  even  though  such  tests 
may  damage  or  destroy  the  tires  being  tested; 


(c)  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  tires  tested 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  clause,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  and  re- 
imburse the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  disposal 
Into  the  appropriation  or  fund  current  and 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  tires  which  have 
been  rendered  Irreparably  unsafe  for  use  on 
the  highways,  by  testing  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in 
a  manner  insuring  that  they  shall  not  be 
used  on  the  highways  or  on  vehicles  for  use 
on  the  highways. 

INSPECTION    AND    TESTING     rOR    COMPLIANCE: 
RECORDS   AND   REPORTS 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  testing  and  Inspection  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  aid  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  standards  Issued  and  in  effect  under 
this  Act  and  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and.  when  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  any  Information  obtained 
and  test  results  indicating  noncompliance 
with  such  standards,  for  appropriate  enforce- 
ment or  customs  action.  ' 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  officers 
and  employees  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge,  are  authorized  to  enter,  at 
reasonable  times.  (1)  any  plant,  facility, 
warehouse,  or  other  business  establishment 
or  premises  where  tires  are  held  prior  to 
their  sale  or  delivery,  or  where  tires  are  re- 
treaded,  and  to  make  a  reasonable  Inspection 
of  such  tires  or  (2)  any  motor  vehicle  as- 
sembly plant  and  to  make  a  reasonable  In- 
spection, after  the  motor  vehicles  have  left 
the  assembly  line,  of  the  tires  with  which 
such  motor  vehicles  are  equipped. 

(c)  Every  manufacturer  and  retreader  of 
tires  and  every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehi- 
cles shall  establish  and  maintain  such  rec- 
ords, make  such  reports,  and  provide  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  such  manufacturer  or  retreader  has 
acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer 
or  employee  to  inspect  appropriate  books, 
papers,  records,  and  documents. 

(d)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c), 
which  Information  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
the  purpose  of  that  section,  except  that  such 
Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers 
or  employees  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec  13.  (a)   No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduc- 
tion in  Interstate  commerce,  or  import  into 
the  United  States  for  resale,  any  tire  manu- 
factured or  retreaded  or  any  motor  vehicle 
assembled  on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable 
standards  take  effect  under  this  Act  unless 
it  is  in  conformity  with  such  standards  as 
prescribed  or  amended  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  4.  6.  6.  or  8  of  this  Act, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section;  or 

(2)  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or  In- 
spection as  authorized  under  section  12(b) 
of  this  Act  or  fail  or  refuse  access  to  or 
copying  of  records,  or  faU  to  make  reports 
or  provide  Information,  as  required  under 
section  12(c). 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  Intro- 
duction In  Interstate  commerce  of  any  tire 


or  motor  vehicle  after  the  first  purchase 
of  it  In  good  faith  where  the  tire  Is  labeled 
as  conforming  to  Federal  minimum  safe 
performance  standards. 

(c)(1)  A  tire  or  motor  vehicle  offered  for 
importation  In  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  refused  admission 
Into  the  United  States,  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  TYeasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by 
Joint  regulations,  provide  for  authorizing 
the  importation  of  a  tire  or  motor  vehicle, 
or  Class  thereof.  Into  the  United  States  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (including  the 
furnishing  of  a  bond )  as  may  appear  to  them 
appropriate  to  Insure  that  any  such  tire  or 
motor  vehicle  will  be  brought  into  con- 
formity with  any  applicable  standards  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act,  or  will  be  exported 
or  abandoned  to  the  Government. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may.  by  Joint  regulations,  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  any  tire  or  motor 
vehicle,  or  class  thereof,  into  the  United 
States,  unless  It  meets  any  standards  or 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  tire  Intended  solely  for  ex- 
port, if  it  Is  labeled  on  the  ouUlde  of  the 
shipping  container  to  show  that  it  Is  in- 
tended for  export  and  is  so  expwrted. 

(d)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  Introduce  for  sale  or 
deliver  for  introduction  in  Interstate  com- 
merce any  tire  or  motor  vehicle  equipped 
with  any  tire  which  has  been  regrooved.  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  by  order  permit 
the  sale  of  regrooved  tires  or  motor  vehicles 
equipped  with  such  times  which  he  finds  are 
designed  and  constructed  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

CrVU.     PENALTY 

Sec  14.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision 
of  section  13(a)  (2)  or  13(d).  or  any  regula- 
tion Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  subjected  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  persons  charged. 

injunction;  sxtbpenas 
Sec  15.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the 
territories  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
85(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act 
upon  petition  by  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  order,  injunction,  or 
restraining  order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upon 
demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such  trial 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  and  procedures  applicable  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  In  all  libel  or  injunction  proceedings 
for  the  enfcM-cement.  or  to  restrain  violations, 
of  this  Act,  subpenas  for  vcltnesses  who  are 
required  to  attend  a  court  of  the  United 
States  in  any  district  may  run  into  any  other 
district  in  any  such  proceeding. 

SEIZtTRE 

Sec  16.  (a)  Any  motor  vehicle  tire  that 
has  t>een  manufactured  or  Introduced  into 
commerce  In  violation  of  section  13  of  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
by  the  United  SUtes  while  in  Intersute  com- 
merce on  libel  of  Information  and  con- 
demned in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
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tii&tee  and  In  any  ITnlted  States  court  for 
th«  territoriea.  poasesslons.  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  Such  tire  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by 
proceM  pursuant  to  the  libel,  and  the  pro- 
cedure In  cases  under  this  section  shall  con- 
form, as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  procedwe 
In  admiralty:  except  that  on  demand  of 
either  party  any  Issue  of  fact  Jcdned  in  any 
such  case  shall  be  tried  by  jury.  When  libel 
for  condemnation  proceedings,  under  this 
section.  Involving  the  same  claimant,  are 
[>ending  In  two  or  more  Jurisdictions,  such 
pending  proceedings,  upon  application  of  the 
United  States  or  the  claimant  seasonably 
made  to  the  co\irt  of  one  such  Jurisdiction, 
shall  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  of 
such  court,  and  tried  In  (1)  any  district 
selected  by  the  applicant  where  one  of  such 
proceedings  Is  pending;  or  (2)  a  district 
agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between  the 
partlea.  If  no  order  for  consolidation  Is  so 
made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  United 
States  or  the  claimant  may  apply  to  the 
court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction,  and  such 
court  (after  giving  the  other  party,  the 
claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
such  district,  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  be  heard)  shall  by  order,  unless 
good  cause  to  the  contrary  1.^  shown,  specify 
a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
claimant's  principal  place  of  business,  in 
which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order 
of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  Hxed.  The  coTirt 
granting  such  order  shall  g^lve  prompt 
notification  thereof  to  the  other  courts  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  case  covered  thereby. 

(c)  Any  tire  condemned  under  this  section 
shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  disposed 
of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the  court  may. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  direct  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if 
sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
StatM.  but  such  tire  shall  not  be  sold  under 
such  decree  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
.\rt  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which 
^H>ld  Pr-ovided.  That,  after  entry  of  the 
decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs 
of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution  of 
a  good  and  sulBclent-  bond  conditioned  that 
such  tire  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  territory  In  which 
•old.  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such 
tire  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof  to  be 
destroyed  or  brought  Into  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  ofBcer  at  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  and  the  expenses 
of  such  supervision  shall  be  paid  by  the  per- 
son obtaining  release  of  the  tire  under  bond. 

(d)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is  en- 
tered against  the  tire,  court  costs  and  fees, 
and  storage  and  other  prop>er  expenses,  shall 
be  awarded  against  the  person.  If  any,  inter- 
vening as  claimant  of  the  tire. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trtsj  of  any 
case  as  provided  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section — 

( 1 )  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  re- 
moval Is  made  shall  promptly  transmit  to 
the  court  In  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried 
all  records  in  the  case  necessary  In  order  that 
such  court  may  exercise  J\irlsdlctlon: 

(2)  the  court  to  which  such  case  Is  re- 
moved shall  have  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case, 
which  the  court  from  which  removal  was 
made  would  have  had.  or  to  which  such  court 
would  have  been  subject,  If  such  case  had 
not  been  removed. 

ancruiTioirs.  avoidancs  or  dtjflicatiom 
8»c.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations 
aj    he   deems    necessary    or   appropriate    to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Secretary,  In  exercising  the  au- 
thority under  this  Act,  shall  utilize  the  serv- 
ices, reeearch,  and  testing  faclUtlee  of  public 
and  competent  private  agencies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  he  determines  practicable  In 
order  to  avoid  duplication  In  research,  facil- 
ities, or  operation  services. 

AXTTHOUZATIOir 

Sk.  18.  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967.  $1,450,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1068.  and  1060. 
and  $1,600,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1070,  1971,  1972.  1073.  and 
1974. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  pending  measure,  8.  2669,  take  place 
at  2  o'clock  p.m..  on  Tuesday  next  and 
that  for  this  purpose  rule  XTT,  clause  3. 
be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  vote  will  begin 
at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

(The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: ) 

UNANIMOUB-CONSKNT    ACBXXMKIfT 

Ordered,  That  on  Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 
at  2  o'clock  pjn.  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  final  passage  of  S.  2660,  a  bill  to  establish 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold 
or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  of 
asking  for  a  recess  is  so  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  discuss  the  bill  will  have  the 
time  intervening  between  the  prayer  by 
the  Chaplain  and  the  hour  designated  for 
the  vote  In  which  to  do  so. 


UNIFORM    DATES    FOR    DAYLIGHT 
8AVINO  TIME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1404,  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  ld66. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  T/a- 
MADCE  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  1404)  to  establl&b  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  in  those  States  and  local  juris- 
dictions where  It  is  observed,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Macntj- 
SON,  Mr.  McGez,  and  Mr.  Cotton  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMON  ABUSES  IN  CONSUMER 
CREDIT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rule  of  germaneness,  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  more  than  15  minutes  on  an- 
other subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  the 
rule  is  waived,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
message  on  consumer  interests,  the 
President  reiterated  his  recommenda- 
tion that  Congress  enact  a  truth-in- 
lending  law.  Such  legislation  has  been 
with  us  for  several  sessions,  and  lengthy 
hearings  have  been  held. 

I  have  supported  the  effort  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Saiator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  over  the  years  to  have  such 
legislation  enacted.  I  believe  that  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  all  such  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  by  him. 

Most  of  us  are  already  aware,  at  least 
In  a  general  way,  of  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation.  But  I  think  it  wUl  be  well 
worth  recalling  the  abuses  that  led  to  It. 

A  bewildering  variety  of  methods  of 
stating  consumer  finance  charges  con- 
fronts the  typical  borrower  or  buyer  to- 
day. Often  he  is  unable  to  understand 
or  compare  the  financing  terms  offered 
by  sellers  or  lenders. 

Theodore  Yntema,  vice  president  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  said  at  a  Senate 
hearing  on  automobile  financing  a  few 
years  ago: 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance  and 
Insvirance  arrangements  and  the  charges  for 
them  are  such  as  almost  to  defy  comprehen- 
sion. It  Is  Impossible  for  the  average  buyer 
to  appraise  the  rates  for  the  finance  and 
Insurance  services  offered,  as  compared  with 
alternatives  available  elsewh«-e. 

The  borrower  or  buyer  is  at  a  double 
disadvantage:  he  is  unaware  of  the  true 
costs  of  credit  use,  and  he  Is  unable  to 
shop  around  and  compare  alternative  fi- 
nance charges  offered  by  different  lend- 
ers and  sellers.  This  is  because  there 
are  so  many  different  ways  of  stating  the 
cost  of  credit  use. 

Let  me  list  for  you  four  of  the  most 
common  practices: 

First.  No  rate  quoted:  The  buyer  or 
borrower  is  told  only  that  the  charges 
will  be  so  much  down  and  so  much 
per  week  or  per  month. 

Second.  Add-on  or  discount  rate:  The 
borrower  is  given  a  rate  on  the  original 
amount  of  the  credit  rather  than  on  the 
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periodic  declining  balance.  The  annual 
percentage  rate  is  approximately  twice 
as  high  afi  the  so-called  add-on  or  dis- 
count rate. 

Third.  Add-on  discount  rate  plus  fees: 
Numerous  extra  fees  may  be  charged  in 
addition  to  the  add-on  or  discount  rate. 
This  serves  to  raise  the  annual  percent- 
age rate  to  considerably  more  than  twice 
the  quoted  rate. 

Fourth.  Simple  monthly  rate:  The  fi- 
nance charge  is  disclosed  to  the  borrower 
in  terms  of  an  all-inclusive  simple 
monthly  rate.  The  annual  percentage 
rate  Is  12  times  the  monthly  rate. 

The  consumer  can  only  be  confused 
or  deceived  by  this  variety  of  ways  to 
state  the  charges  for  credit  use.  It  is 
impossible  for  anyone  who  is  not  an  ex- 
pert in  the  prsujtices  of  the  consumer 
credit  fields  to  compare  costs  expressed 
In  these  many  ways. 

In  fact,  even  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  when  he  was 
testifying  at  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
said  that  he  was  confused  by  some  of  the 
practices  In  use  to  state — or  misstate — 
the  cost  of  consumer  credit. 

We  caiuiot  expect  the  average  wage- 
earner  or  housewLTe  to  understand  some- 
thing that  is  confusing  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
eliminate  the  confusion.  Credit  is  a  val- 
uable asset.  Consumers  are  well  advised 
to  use  their  credit  wisely  and  guard  It 
carefully.  But  they  cannot  do  a  g(X)d  Job 
of  either  unless  they  know  how  much 
their  credit  use  Is  costing  them. 

This  legislation,  which  is  recommended 
by  the  President,  would  require  that 
lenders  and  vendors  disclose  their  finance 
charges  in  a  standard,  clear,  and  mean- 
ingful way — both  in  dollars  and  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate. 

It  is  time  we  acted  to  guarantee  the 
American  consumer  this  vital  Informa- 
tion. It  is  the  essential  clue  which  will 
enable  him  to  find  his  way  tlirough  the 
confusing  and  misleading  labyrinth  that 
is  the  consumer  credit  marketplace  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  support 
of  the  consumers'  Interest  In  this  mes- 
sage. I  hope  the  result  will  be  legislation 
by  Congress  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  for 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  has  so  long  fought.  I  am 
deUghted  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  now  urging  on  us  to  act  to  cor- 
rect these  evils. 


INTENSIFIED   BOMBING   IN   NORTH 
VIETNAM    NOT   DESIRABLE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  Vietnam  earlier  this 
week  several  distinguished  Senators  took 
issue  with  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  aiMl  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  further  intensifica- 
tion of  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  was 
not  desirable. 

Both  the  Secretary  and  General 
Wheeler  spelled  out  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  in  what  was  to  me  a  completely 
logical  way,  their  reasons  for  concluding 
that  it  was  not  wise  under  the  present 
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Circumstances  either  to  start  bombing 
the  cities  of  North  Vietnam,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  oil  installation  and 
storage  f aciUies  there,  or  to  bomb  or  mini' 
Haiphong  Harbor. 

Nevertheless,  these  Senators,  as  was 
their  right,  undertook  to  disagree  with 
General  Wheeler  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  Now  I  note  that  the  cause  of 
the  generals  who  favor  intensified  bomb- 
ings has  been  taken  up  by  their  usual 
protagonist,  that  arch  hawk  columnist, 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senators  in  question  has  been 
criticized  by  Mr.  James  Reston,  and  was 
this  morning  commented  on  again  in  a 
column  by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Alsop's  column  entitled  "Politics  of 
War,  "  and  Mr.  Reston's  column  entitled 
"Washington:  How  To  Make  Things 
Worse  Than  They  Are."  and  Mr.  Child's 
column  entitled  "A  Rising  Pressure  To 
Bomb  Cities,"  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POUTICS  OF  Wak 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Like  the  usual  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  the  politics  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam are  sdready  beginning  tc  appear  above 
the  horizon. 

On  the  one  hand.  President  Johnson  has 
taken  to  representing  himself  as  a  stalwart 
rampart  of  "restraint,"  almost  alone  In  hold- 
ing off  the  dangerous  designs  of  the  military. 
This  has  become  a  standard  turn,  complete 
with  Billy  Oraham  organ  tones  in  the  vox 
humana  range,  at  large  rallies  lUte  the  recent 
Governors'  meeting   at   the   White  House. 

The  designs  cited  tend  to  be  pretty  halr- 
ralslng.  One  of  them,  reportedly,  was  to 
bomb  the  Chinese  nuclear  powerplants.  No 
one.  of  course,  has  even  remotely  suggested 
doln^  anything  of  that  sort,  unless  the  Chi- 
nese get  Into  the  Vietnamese  war  with  both 
feet.  Hence  the  news  of  these  quasi-public 
Johnsonian  Image -pollshlngs  have  not  ex- 
actly promoted  good  feelings  In  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  leaders  are 
beginning  to  be  manifestly  restive.  In  the 
face  of  what  someone  has  called  the  Presi- 
dent's "Image-warmaklng."  The  restlve- 
ness  Is  reflected  In  the  recent  demands  tor 
an  air  blockade  of  Haiphong  Harbor  by  Sen- 
ators RiCHASO  RUSSZLL,  Stuakt  Stminoton, 
and  others  who  are  close  to  the  military 
leadership. 

In  reality,  blockading  Haiphong  Is  fairly 
lo\  on  the  priority  list  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  But  It  must  be  noted  that  this 
low  priority  for  Haiphong  was  authorita- 
tively revealed  In  the  course  of  the  meeting 
which  gave  the  strongest  of  ill  the  recent 
hints  of  miUtary  restlveneas.  This  was  a 
background  Interview  accorded  to  a  group 
of  correspondenu  by  the  Chalmian  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Karle  Wheeler. 

The  reporters  were  told  by  Wheeler  that 
they  could  say  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  wished 
to  Intensify  the  northern  bombing  by  attack- 
ing the  vital  oU-fuel  stores  of  North  Vietnam. 
They  were  also  told  that  the  Chiefs  attached 
far  less  lmp>ortance  to  Haiphong  Harbor. 

General  Wheeler  naturally  did  not  speak 
for  direct  quotation:  but  as  always  happens 
In  such  cases,  the  highly  significant  Identity 
of  the  spokesman  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  Is  now 
an  open  secret.  And  the  step  that  Wheeler 
took  was  truly  remarkable  by  current  stand- 
ards: for  there  has  been  no  room  for  the  old- 
fashioned  free  expression  of   the  American 


military  In  the  new  Pentagon  of  Robert  8. 

McNamara. 

What  then,  Is  all  this  churning  really 
about?  Plrst  of  aU,  It  Is  about  the  extremely 
detailed.  Indeed  minute  Presidential  man- 
agement of  many  aspects  of  the  war.  The 
precedent  was  set  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
This  was  a  psychological-political  confronta- 
tion of  hideous  gravity,  but  a  confrontation 
in  which  there  was  no  fighting.  It  was 
Ideally  managed,  too. 

It  Is  extremely  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  Cuban  precedent  should  be  fol- 
lowed, at  any  rate  to  anything  like  the  pres-  . 
ent  extent,  In  the  quite  different  present 
case.  No  matter  how  many  cables  he  reads, 
the  President  cannot  sense  the  true  effects  of 
this  hesitation,  that  delay,  this  other  veto  on 
an  unseen  and  ugly  war  halfway  around  the 
world. 

Yet  the  really  major  source  of  the  present 
churning  Is  something  quite  different.  To 
find  out  Its  -nature,  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
have  a  look  at  the  Joint  Chiefs'  position  on 
bombing  the  North  Vietnamese  oU-fuel 
depots,  as  formulated  by  General  Wheeler. 

To  understand  this  position's  real  mean- 
ing. It  Is  needful  to  bear  In  mind  the  long- 
range  Intelligence  forecasts.  These  Indicate 
a  stepped-up  North  Vietnamese  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam,  which  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue untU  our  troops  are  fighting  the  equiv- 
alent of  18-plus  divisions  of  enemy  regulars. 
In  addition  to  guerriUaa  and  Vletcong  local 
forces. 

These  same  forecasU  Indicated  a  stepped- 
up  North  Vietnamese  treaty  violation,  to  de- 
liver close  to  6.500  tons  a  month  through 
Laos  to  South  Vietnam.  Without  that  ton- 
xiage,  the  divisions  facing  our  troops  will 
have  no  teeth — meaning  ammunition.  And 
this  supply  movement,  calculated  from  port 
across  North  Vietnam,  and  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  traU  to  the  South  Vietnamese  border 
will  require  something  like  10,000  trucks. 

Naturally,  then,  the  Joint  Chiefs  want  to 
try  to  halt  the  trucks  and  cripple  the  supply 
movement  by  taking  out  the  very  vulnerable 
North  Vietnamese  oil-fuel  stores.  The  Chiefs 
are  going  on  the  rule  of  doing  what  needs 
doing,  which  Is  always  the  necessary  course 
bi  wartime. 

If  the  Intelligence  forecasts  prove  correct, 
falling  to  do  what  so  obviously  needs  doing 
will  cost  a  shocking  price,  not  only  in  Viet- 
nam, but  also  here  at  home.  President  John- 
son should  remember  his  hero.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  who  was  not  deterred  from  doing 
what  needed  doing  by.  for  Instance,  threats 
of  petulance  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

[From  the  New  York  -nmes.  Mar.  23,  1966] 
Washincton:  How  To  Make  Thinos  Woass 
"      Than  Thet  Aax 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  March  22. — The  pressure 
seems  to  be  building  up  In  the  Senate  for  a 
policy  of  bombing,  mining,  or  blockading  the 
North  Vietnamese  harbor  of  Haiphong,  and 
one  reason  for  the  pressure  Is  obviously  the 
forthcoming  elections. 

Not  to  close  that  harbor  to  the  ships  carry- 
ing war  materiel  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong.  Senator  Richabo  B.  Rttbsslj.,  of 
Georgia,  said  today,  "files  In  the  face  at  com- 
monsense."  He  was  supported  by  Senators 
8tua«t  Stminoton,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
and  HucH  Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to  have  a 
change  In  policy  In  some  dlrecUon  In  the 
very  near  future.  In  my  opinion,"  Senator 
RusszLL  added,  "or  this  war  will  aesume  po- 
litical proportions  that  will  absolutely  force 
It  upon  any  man  who  has  to  go  before  the 
electorate  of  this  country  and  seek  public 
office."    He  thereupon  proposed  a  blockade. 

WATT  A  Mxttrm 
Maybe  we  should  look  this  one  over  a  little 
before  we  jump.     Tb«  thing  can  be  done 
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easily  enough.  Legally.  It  is  a  Uttle  misty 
since  the  United  States  1a  not  formally  at 
war  with  North  Vietnam,  but  the  lawyers 
will  find  a  way  through  that  thicket.  An 
effective  sea  and  air  blockade  oi  Haiphong, 
however,  raises  more  practical  questions. 

First.  If  a  Soviet  ship  carrying  munitions  to 
North  Vietnam  Is  Intercepted  by  an  American 
destroyer  approaching  Haiphong  and  refuses 
to  turn  around  or  be  boarded,  what  do  we  do? 
Blow  her  out  of  the  water?  The  conse- 
quences of  that  are  likely  to  be  rather  awk- 
ward. 

Second,  a  jTollcy  of  mining  the  harbor, 
therefore,  seems  more  likely  to  be  more  prac- 
tical and  le«s  risky,  though  this  too  has  to  be 
considered  in  something  other  than  domestic 
political  terms. 

No  doubt  It  would  have  considerable  effect 
on  free  world  shipping  now  carrying  supplies 
but  not  munitions  to  Haiphong.  Insurance 
rates  on  ships  heading  that  way  would  reach 
almoet  prohibitive  heights  as  soon  as  the 
mining  was  announced.  That  would  discour- 
age those  who  are  making  a  profit  out  of  the 
war.  and  nobody  would  sob  much  about 
them. 

THE    80VIZT    PBOBLXM 

The  critical  problem  lies  with  the  Soviet 
Oovernment.  now  approaching  a  major  Ideo- 
logical showdown  with  Communist  China 
at  the  Communist  Party  Congress  later  this 
month.  Peking's  charge  against  Moscow  Is 
that  it  la  soft  on  capitalism,  timid  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  Vietnamese  war.  and  more 
Interested  in  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
United  States  than  in  waging  the  Communist 
revolution. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  so  likely  to  turn  bcw:k,  as  it  did  in  the 
United  States  blockade  of  Cuba  during  the 
missile  crisis  of  October  1962:  but  even  if 
It  decided  not  to  risk  blowing  up  its  men 
and  ships  in  Haiphong,  there  would  still  be 
a  problem. 

For  diverting  Soviet  seaborne  shipping  to 
the  air  or  the  land  would  mean  rerouting 
It  over  or  through  Communist  China  and 
thus  placing  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment even  more  in  the  grip  of  Communist 
China,  which  is  precisely  what  the  Johnson 
administration  has  always  said  it  wanted  to 
avoid. 

This,  to  use  Senator  Russelx's  phrase, 
really  "flies  in  the  face  of  commonsense." 
One  objective  of  our  policy  surely  Is  not  to 
force  Moscow  and  Peking  closer  together  but 
to  keep  them  apart;  not  to  Isolate  Hanoi  with 
the  Communist  Chinese  but  to  give  them 
acme  freedom  of  action  to  work  with  Moscow; 
not  to  Increase  Peking's  leverage  over  North 
Vietnam  but  to  limit  It  as  much  as  possible. 

The  aim  of  closing  the  port  Is  clear 
enough — to  reduce  our  casualties — but  to 
plunge  into  it  worrying  about  senatorial 
casualties  la  another  matter. 

President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  are  all  dubious  that  the 
advantages  of  closing  Haiphong  would  be 
greater  than  the  disadvantages,  that  it  would 
really  seriously  hamper  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  it  would  do  anything 
but  bring  about  even  more  trouble  in  keep- 
ing the  narrow  channel  of  the  Saigon  River 
open  for  our  own  supplies.  But  Senator 
RussKU.  differs  on  both  military  and  political 
grounds. 

POLmCS    AND    POLtCT 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  let  this 
war  drift  on  and  on  as  it  is  now."  he  told 
the  Senate  yesterday.  "Search  and  destroy 
tactics  may,  after  10  or  13  years,  bring  the 
Vtetcong  to  their  knees,  but  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  very  unhappy  about 
it,  and  someone  who  comes  along  and  says: 
"I  win  go  In  and  clean  this  thing  up  In  6 
months,'  will,  I'm  afraid,  have  some  advan- 
tage over  the  Senators  who  say  'let's  play  this 


thing  along  for  10  or  13  years  as  we're  going 
now.'  " 

Politicians  who  run  for  reelection,  of 
oourB«,  have  to  worry  about  such  things,  but 
good  politics  is  not  necessarily  good  policy. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Mar.  25, 

1966) 

A  Rising  Pees8X7rk  To  Bomb  Cities 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  rumbling  sound  that  comes  from 
across  the  Potomac  la  the  barely  suppressed 
muttering  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the 
Pentagon.  This  low-keyed  thunder  out  of 
the  Military  Establishment  underscores  the 
half -suppressed  war  within  a  war  that  is  part 
of  the  tangled  web  of  Vietnam. 

Whether  this  portends  a  crisis  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  war  is  what  many  observers 
are  beginning  to  ask.  The  Joint  Chiefs  Insist 
that  they  cannot  win  the  war  with  the 
restraints  imposed  by  policy  set  in  the  White 
Hovise.  TTiey  believe  it  is  imperative  to  bomb 
installations  in  and  around  the  North  Viet- 
namese capital  of  Hanoi  and  the  part  of 
Haiphong  and  at  the  same  time,  although 
there  are  differences  on  this  score,  to  mine 
Haiphong  harbor. 

The  JCS  are  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
needling  of  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  and  Gen. 
Thomas  Power,  both  now  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  where  they  were  unremitting  ad- 
vocates of  bombing  everywhere. 

So  far  these  are  subterranean  noises.  They 
have  an  echo  in  Senator  Richard  Russell, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, but  that  is  a  natural  phenomenon 
that  never  fails.  In  short,  the  confrontation 
between  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  his 
chiefs  is  not  a  direct  one. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  hard-pressed 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
He  has  come  closer  than  any  Secretary  to  Im- 
posing civilian  control  over  the  vast  military 
apparatus,  with  spending  set  for  the  com- 
ing flscal  year  at  $60  billion.  He  speaks  to 
the  President  for  the  Pentagon. 

But  as  a  kind  of  dam — a  Alter  is  the 
word  some  Pentagon  critics  apply — Mc- 
Namara finds  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  resist 
the  big-bomber  pressures  from  both  his  own 
establishment  and  from  Capitol  Hill.  The 
fly  boys  and  the  aircraft  manufacturers  are 
a  powerful  combination.  They  exploit  the 
popular  mythology  expressed  In  the  convic- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  pinpoint  bomb- 
ing and  a  quick  and  comparatively  painless 
victory  through  air  power. 

President  Johnson,  determined  to  hold  the 
present  status  which  he  considers  middle  of 
the  road,  is  In  a  bind.  One  thing  most  of 
his  associates  agree  on  Is  that  the  President 
finds  the  incessantly  mounting  demands  of 
the  war  galling  in  the  extreme.  Sensitive 
to  the  play  of  public  opinion,  he  is  aware  of 
deeply  conflicting  views — find  a  compromise 
way  out  on  the  one  hand  and  get  It  over 
with  quickly  on  the  other.  As  spending  on 
the  war  escalates  Into  more  billions  the 
President's  Great  Society  programs  are  faced 
with  starvation. 

At  his  elbow  In  the  White  House  Is  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  whose  title  Is  special  con- 
sultant to  the  President.  Taylor  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  He 
put  on  the  record  before  a  congressional 
committee  his  beliefs  that  mining  the  harbor 
of  Haiphong  would  be  a  step  In  shutting  off 
supplies  to  the  Conununlsts  flghtlng  the  war 
in  the  south. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crossfire  In  Washing- 
ton have  '•ome  two  developments  In  Viet- 
nam— one  deeply  worrying,  the  other  moder- 
ately hopeful.  As  to  the  first,  the  Hono- 
lulu honeymoon  with  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  Is  definitely  cooled  as  a  result  of  his 
handling  of  the  firing  of  the  flamboyant 
Lt.  Gen  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi.  commander  of 
the  Vietnamese  Army  ist  Corps  area.  In- 
stead of  sending  Thl  out  of  the  country,  as 
was  done  when  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  was  re- 


moved in  1964,  he  was  allowed  to  go  back 
to  his  stronghold.  While  this  may  prove  to 
be  no  more  than  another  Jig  by  the  dominant 
military,  an  upset  in  Saigon  is  still  an  omi- 
nous possibility. 

The  hopeful  prospect  was  in  a  report  from 
that  straightforward  soldier  In  command  In 
Vietnam.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland. 
Westmoreland  pointed  out  that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  the  direct  impact  on  the  enemy 
of  American  troops  has  never  added  up  to 
more  than  20.000  to  25,000.  But  he  was  con- 
fident that  by  late  summer,  when  the  over- 
all total  is  as  high  as  275.000,  up  to  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  that  number  will  be  di- 
rectly engaged  in  fighting  the  Vletcong. 
Then,  In  Westmoreland's  view,  with  200,000 
men  fighting  the  enemy  the  Communists  will 
know  they  can  never  drive  the  Americans 
out. 

In  the  background  of  the  Honolulu  Con- 
ference was  the  private  prediction  that  by 
mid- 1967  the  Vletcong  would  begin  to  fade 
out.  That  was  the  hopeful  note  oonununl- 
cated  to  the  President.  It  seemed  to  Imply 
a  holding  position  in  the  middle  ground  that 
he  is  convinced.  In  spite  of  critics  on  both 
sides,  he  occupies.  But,  as  so  often  before, 
events  in  Vietnam  have  a  way  of  catching 
up  with  the  best  laid  plans. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  Secretary  McNamara, 
General  Wheeler,  Mr.  James  Reston,  and 
Mr.  Marquis  Chllds.  The  proposals  that 
we  Intensify  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
namese Installations,  that  we  destroy  oil 
supplies  by  bombing,  that  we  mine  or 
bomb  Haiphong  Harbor,  seem  to  me 
most  unwise  and  ill  advised. 

I  should  like  to  quote  two  statements 
which  were  made  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  first  statement  was  made 
by  Secretary  McNamara  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  about  the  desir- 
ability of  bombing  or  mining  the  port  of 
Haiphong. 

When  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina raised  the  point  that  the  mining  of 
the  hartwr  of  Haiphong  would  cut  down 
the  flow  of  "essential  supplies,"  the  Sec- 
retary replied,  at  page  177: 

E^ssential  supplies,  perhaps,  to  the  econ- 
omy of  North  Vietnam,  but  not  essential 
supplies  to  the  operation  In  the  south. 

The  tonnage  that  Is  required  in  the  south, 
as  I  indicated,  is  relatively  small,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  It  to  come  in  by  port  or,  for 
that  matter,  by  railroad  or  even  over  auto- 
motive roads.  It  could  be  carried  on  the 
backs  of  men,  as  It  has  been  done  many  times 
before  by  the  Chinese. 

On  page  178  of  the  testimony.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  suggestion  that  It  would  aid 
our  war  effort  in  the  south  to  bomb  the 
Industries  In  the  north,  the  Secretary 
testified: 

The  industries  in  the  north  contribute  very 
little  to  the  supplies  that  are  used  in  the 
south  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  no  measur- 
able effect  upon  their  capability  to  furnish 
the  supplies  they  are  presently  supplying  to 
the  Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

At  page  299  of  the  record.  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald, responding  to  a  question  from 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  1,  said: 

The  Vletcong  in  South  Vietnam  need  few 
petroleum  items  because  they  walk  every- 
where: they  don't  need  much. 

I  support  the  ix>6ltlon  taken  by 
Admiral   McDonald   and   by  Secretary 
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McNamara.  I  point  out  the  grave  danger 
of  changing  our  policies,  as  Indicated  in 
the  columns  of  Mr.  Reston  and  Mr. 
CTiilds. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


SAFETY    STANDARDS    FOR    MOTOR 
VEHICLE  TIRES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2669),  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  know  that  no  car  can 
be  safer  than  its  tires.  Yet  today,  there 
is  deepening  public  anxiety  as  to  the 
adequacy  both  of  tires  supplied  with  new 
cars  and  of  replacement  tires  purchased 
in  the  "after  market." 

There  are,  today.  300  million  passenger 
tires  In  use  on  the  Nation's  highways  and. 
as  the  vast  new  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem reaches  out  across  our  country,  these 
tires  are  t)elng  subjected  to  punishment 
of  a  kind  and  degree  virtually  unknown 
20  years  ago. 

Today,  station  wagons  heavily  laden 
with  family  and  baggage  customarily 
speed  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  high- 
way in  the  heat  of  summer,  at  legal 
speeds  up  to  80  miles  an  hour.  As  car 
owners,  we  expect  our  tires  to  perform 
such  service  safely,  though  It  may  be 
demanded  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  We 
expect  such  performance  from  our  tires 
not  only  when  they  are  new  but  through- 
out their  tread  life.  And  when  we  sub- 
ject millions  of  worn  tires  to  retreading, 
we  expect  the  retreaded  tires  to  perform 
safely  throughout  yet  another  tour  of 
service. 

At  the  very  time  that  tires  are  being 
subjected  to  greater  and  greater  stress 
the  so-called  cheapie  tire — the  low-price 
replacement  tire  usually  sold  under  the 
marketer's  own  unfamiliar  brand  nsmie — 
has  captured  a  substantial  share  of  the 
replacement  tire  market. 

The  committee  received  disturbing 
testimony  that  significant  numbers  of 
these  tires  were  of  poor  quality,  often 
evidencing,  upon  close  inspection,  fatal 
defects  and  Incapable  of  performing 
safely  under  normal  conditions  of  use. 

With  respect  to  tires  on  new  cars,  our 
committee  received  a  surprising  volume 
of  complaints  of  unexplained  tire  blow- 
outs at  mileages  as  low  as  6,000,  5,000, 
and  even  4,000  and  3,000  miles. 

One  tire  manufacturer  said: 

Over  the  years,  vehicle  manufacturers.  In 
an  attempt  to  cut  costs,  have  cut  down  the 
amount  of  tire  they  are  designing  on  their 
vehicles. 

Some  vehicles  are  overloaded  when 
they  are  empty  of  passengers  or  baggage. 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  300  mil- 
lion passenger  tires  presently  in  use  are 
retreaded  tires,  pr(»duced  in  thousands  of 
shops  throughout  the  country.  The 
safety  of  such  tires  is  subject  not  only 
to  the  strength  of  the  thre  carcass — 
which  has  already  outworn  one  tread — 
but  to  the  quality  of  materials,  processing 
methods,  and  the  maintenance  of  quality 
control  techniques  as  well.  Yet  retread- 
ed tires  must  be  capable  to  bearing  up 


under  the  same  conditions  of  use  as  new 
tires.  The  testimony  was  overwhelming 
to  this  effect.  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that 
far  too  many  retreaded  tires  fall  short  of 
this  mark. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  both  the 
industry  and  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  to  develop  minimum 
safe  standards  for  tires  but,  after  3  days 
of  hearings  and  after  reviewing  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  last  year,  our 
committee  was  convinced  that  the  public 
today  remains  inadequately  protected 
against  the  risks  of  unsafe  tires. 

There  is  great  confusion,  too,  in  the 
marketing  of  tires.  I  know  of  no  con- 
sumer commodity  more  sharply  char- 
acterized by  confused  and  misleading 
nomenclature  than  the  tire. 

Though  no  uniform  grading  system 
presently  exists,  the  great  majority  of 
the  private  label  marketers  and  domestic 
manufacturers  market  tires  on  the  basis 
of  an  apparent  grading  system.  Thus, 
"premium,"  "first  line,"  "second  line," 
and  "100  level."  imply  that  an  objective 
grading  system  exists.  Yet  these  desig- 
nations today  have  no  uniform  fixed 
meaning  or  definitive  value.  One  mar- 
keter's "premium"  is  the  inferior  of  an- 
other's "third  line"  tire — and  a  single 
manufacturer  may  market  a  tire  imder 
its  own  brandname  as  a  "third  level" 
tire  while  his  private  label  customer 
markets  the  same  tire  as  a  "first  line" 
tire. 

Tires  are  unlike  many  consimier  items 
which  are  bought,  rapidly  consumed,  and 
bought  again.  The  tire  consumer  has 
little  opportunity  to  sample  and  test  for 
himself  the  quality  of  each  of  the  multi- 
tude of  brands  marketed.  Fortunately, 
he  need  not  buy  a  new  set  of  tires  every 
week. 

In  summary,  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee: 

First.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, on  or  before  Januai-y  31,  1967,  to 
adopt  interim  minimum  safe  perform- 
ance standards  for  new  passenger  car 
and  station  wagon  tires,  based  upon  ex- 
isting public  and  private  standards. 

Second.  Directs  the  Secretary,  on  or 
before  January  31,  1969,  to  establish  re- 
vised minimum  safe  performance  stand- 
ards for  new  tires  and  minimimi  safe 
performance  standards  for  newly  re- 
treaded  tires,  based  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  tire  research,  testing, 
and  development  eiIso  authorized  by  the 
bill;  these  revised  standards  will  include 
maximum  permissible  loads  for  each  size 
of  tire. 

This  Is  a  very  important  provision,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
although  on  a  new  car  there  may  be 
brandr.ew  tires,  and  good  tires,  they  may 
not  be  the  type  of  tire  that  is  needed  for 
the  weight  of  the  car.  That  happens 
many  times. 

Third.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  study 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress on  or  before  January  31.  1969,  for 
the  implementation  of  a  uniform  quality 
grading  system  for  tires,  if  feasible,  and 
to  join  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  industry  in  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate deceptive  and  confusing  tire  no- 
menclature and  marketing  practices. 


Fourth.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  regrooved 

tires. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  testing.  Inspection, 
and  the  Imposition  of  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements in  order  to  ^tablish  mean- 
ingful compliance  with  standards  issued 
under  the  bill. 

After  many  consultations  with  the  in- 
dustry and  all  of  those  involved — and 
there  will  be  many  more  conferences 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
the  bill — the  committee  is  hopeful  and 
I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  no  particu- 
lar harassment  or  imdue  inspection.  I 
am  sure  that  by  1969  the  minimum 
things  necessary  to  be  done  can  be  ar- 
rived at,  and  that  most  of  the  regula- 
tions to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
will  have  been  complied  with. 

Sixth.  Authorizes  the  seizure  of  tires 
manufactured  or  sold  In  violation  of  any 
standards  issued  under  the  bill,  injunc- 
tive relief  to  restrain  violations  of  the 
bill,  and  Imposes  a  penalty  of  $1,000  for 
failure  to  permit  entry  or  inspection  un- 
der the  bill  and  for  the  sale  of  regrooved 
tires. 

This  is  a  source  of  many  of  the  bad 
tires  which  get  on  the  road:  What  they 
call,  in  trade  terms,  "regrooved  tires." 

Seventh.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire permanent  safety  labeling  of  tires, 
and  the  disclosure  of  additional  safety- 
related  information  to  the  tire  purchaser 
at  time  of  sale. 

We  hope  that  will  be  In  such  language 
and  In  plain  enough  terms  that  the  pub- 
lic can  understand  it. 

Eighth.  Prohibits  any  State  or  local 
authority  from  enforcing  standards  dif- 
fering from  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  bill. 

Ninth.  Authorizes  appropriations  of 
$2.9  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  $1.45  million  for  the  flscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1968  and  1969,  and 
SI. 6  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970  through  1974. 

After  much  discussion,  the  bill  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  In  addition  to  three 
days  of  public  hearings,  we  have  had 
scores  of  conferences  with  people  in  the 
automobile  Industry,  tire  and  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  tire  dealers  and  re- 
treaders.  and  organizations  representing 
the  driving  public. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  pi-ocedure  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  a  good  long-time  ap- 
proach to  the  situation,  that  it  Is  long 
overdue,  and  that  passage  of  the  bill 
would  mean  great  progress  in  the  field 
of  automobile  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  communication 
which  is  typical  of  the  many  communi- 
cations received  from  all  over  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  this  bill,  from  the 
Automobile  Club  of  my  own  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtTTOMOBILE    CLTJB   Or   WASHINGTON, 

Seattle.  Wash.,  March  23, 1988. 
Hovi.  Warken  G.  Maonttbon, 
Senate  Office  Builtiing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Magnuson:  We  have  Just 
learned  that  S.  3005  and  2669  are  up  for 
hearings  now. 
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We  want  to  remind  you  of  our  support  for 
the  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  to  exprew 
our  appreciation  to  you  and  your  committee 
for  the  vigil  and  pursuit  of  these  Important 
measures. 

Last  November  we  wrote  to  all  of  our  con- 
gressional delegation,  expressing  our  Interest 
in  this  matter.  As  a  reminder,  and  for  your 
Information,  our  November  8  letter  to  Wash- 
ington's delegation  read  as  follows: 

"We  have  Just  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  proposed  Federal  Tire  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  Introduced  as  a  committee  bill  under 
Senator   Macnuson. 

"As  a  motoring  organization  In  the  State 
of  Washington  we  are  keenly  interested  in 
S.  3669,  and  while  there  may  be  some  sug- 
gested changes  later  when  Ckjngress  acu  on 
this  measure,  we  wish  to  express  our  endorse- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

"We  knew  that  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  on  which  our  State  had 
direct  representation,  was  promulgating  tire 
standards. 

"In  anticipation  of  Congress  enacting  a 
Federal  study  program  of  standards  at  an 
early  date  we  encouraged  our  own  State,  at 
Its  last  legislative  session,  not  to  act 
separately. 

"Further,  we  had  actively  supported  our 
States  Inclusion  in  the  Interstate  Vehicle 
Equipment  Compact.  If  Congress  adopts 
the  proposed  tire  standards  we  shall  actively 
seek  our  State's  rallflcatlon  If  such  Is  de- 
sirable or  necessary  during  the  appropriate 
meeting  of  our  legislature." 

If  there  is  anything  further  we  may  do  to 
be  of  assistance  on  this  matter,  please  let  us 
know. 

Most  cordially. 
AuTOMOBtLB  Club  or  Washington, 
Rcssci.1.  W    Van  Root. 

General  Manager. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill  and  to  urge  Its  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
which  has  unanimously  recommended 
the  approval  of  S.  2669,  as  amended,  I 
want  to  take  a  minute  to  discuss  some 
features  of  the  bill  and  to  try  to  place  It 
In  a  somewhat  clearer  perspective. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  publish 
safety  performance  standards  for  new 
tires  effective  sometime  next  year.  '  After 
a  2-year  program  of  research  and  test- 
ing he  would  then  issue  revised  standards 
for  new  tires  and  additional  safety 
standards  for  newly  retreaded  tires.  The 
bill  contains  adequate  and  effective 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
standards,  and  makes  provisions,  too,  for 
the  testing  and  research  necessary  to 
develop  new  tire  safety  standards. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  need  for  im- 
proved highway  safety.  The  fact  that 
49.000  Americans  were  killed  last  year 
and  another  1.8  million  Injured  speaks  so 
loudly  and  clearly  that  no  other  com- 
ment is  needed. 

The  safety  of  the  tire  is,  obviously, 
crucial  to  the  safety  of  the  car.  Its  pas- 
sengers, and  others  nearby.  And  tires 
present  special  problems,  not  associated 
with  other  elements  of  the  automobile. 
The  principal  and  most  relevant  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  tires 
are  manufactured  by  only  15  companies 


In  the  country,  they  are  sold  to  con- 
sumers under  nearly  a  thousand  brand 
and  trade  names.  The  fierce  competi- 
tion, especially  on  the  low-priced,  pri- 
vate-label tire,  has  had  an  Inevitable 
tendency  to  drive  down  not  only  the 
price  but  also  the  safety  standards  and 
the  reliability  of  such  tires. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  Is  clear 
that  only  the  Federal  Government, 
through  effective  nationwide  legislation, 
can  assure  the  minimum  standards  of 
safety  for  tires  that  the  American  public 
has  a  right  to  expect. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  think  It 
Is  only  fair  to  note  that.  In  a  sense,  this 
bill  attacks  the  problem  like  a  man  swat- 
ting flies  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

This  legislation  Is  something  of  a  new 
departure  for  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  the  first  comprehensive  Federal  ac- 
tion In  the  field  of  safety  standards  for 
manufactured  products.  It  also  gives 
very  broad  powers  to  a  single  Federal 
official  to  set  performance  standards  that 
could  have  a  major  impact  on  an  Im- 
portant Industry,  and  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  buy  tires.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  under  the  bill,  can 
wield  a  big  stick,  but  I  believe  he  will  do 
so  with  reason  and  good  Judgment,  after 
full  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  which  may  be  Involved. 

Available  information  on  the  relation- 
ship between  tires  and  automobile  acci- 
dents Is  limited  and  incomplete.  But, 
witnesses  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce told  the  committee  that  tire  fail- 
ure was  listed  as  a  contributing  factor  In 
5  percent  of  all  accidents  on  turnpikes  in 
1962  and  1963.  An  18-month  study  of 
accidents  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
showed  that  2.7  percent  of  the  accidents 
were  attributed  to  blowouts  or  soft  tires. 

These  accident  percentages  relate  to 
all  tires,  new  ones  or  old  ones,  bald  tires 
and  heavily  treaded  tires.  In  contrast, 
the  bill  deals  with  only  new  tires — or  in 
its  later  stages  with  newly  retreaded 
tires.  It  has  no  provisions  dealing  with 
the  safety  of  old  tires,  whose  tread  may 
be  gone.  It  has  no  provisions  alerting 
the  motorist  to  the  need  for  a  regular 
check  on  the  inflation  pressure,  even 
though  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee  indicated  that  inflation  pres- 
sure is  a  critical  factor  in  the  safety  and 
life  of  automobile  tires. 

I  cite  these  facts  not  as  criticism  of 
the  bill.  Problems  such  as  these  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  legislation — in  fact 
they  are  generally  outside  the  scope  of 
effective  Federal  action.  They  are  men- 
tioned to  warn  that  enactment  and  full 
implementation  of  the  bill  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  signal  for  any  slackening  In 
the  drive  for  highway  safety  on  the  part 
of  the  motorist,  law  enforcement  officials. 
States,  and  all  others  concerned. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  solid  attack  on 
one  of  the  problems  of  highway  safety, 
but  it  is  a  narrow  attack  on  a  single 
aspect  of  a  broad  problem. 

As  a  sledge  hammer  for  swatting  flies, 
it  is  justified  because  the  "flies" — In  this 


case  safety  problems  of  new  tires — are 
an  integral  part  of  the  deadly  serious 
problem  of  highway  safety. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  regard  it  as  an  Important 
and  necessary  piece  of  legislation  and 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  It. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  Senator 
Macnuson,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  for  his  leadership 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 
He,  and  his  staff,  have  done  a  fine  piece 
of  work. 


HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  to  date. 

The  Senate  deliberated  long  and  hard 
and  enacted  a  law  to  control  outdoor  ad- 
vertising and  junkyards  and  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  along  the  major  high- 
ways of  this  great  land.  The  law  was 
a  compromise  which  satisfied  no  one 
completely.  When  the  bill  was  signed. 
President  Johnson  said : 

This  Is  not  all  we  asked  for,  nor  all  the 
public  Interest  requires,  but  It  Is  a  step 
forward. 

Provisions  were  made  that  before  the 
promulgation  of  any  standards,  criteria, 
rules,  or  regulations,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  that  public  hearings  be  held 
In  each  of  the  several  States:  and  that 
these  standards  and  criteria  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  between  the 
several  States  and  the  Secretary.  It 
furthermore  provides  that  In  case  of  a 
dispute  which  could  result  In  the  wlth- 
hDldlng  of  Federal  aid  to  a  State,  that 
State  be  given  ample  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  and  the  full  protection  of  judicial 
review. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  fairness,  candor,  and  care  with 
which  he  has  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  the  intent  of 
this  body. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks  after  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  the  Secretary  together 
with  his  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  called 
for  a  series  of  meetings  with  State  high- 
way officials:  outdoor  advertising,  junk- 
yard and  roadside  business  groups;  as 
well  as  conservation  and  beautiflcatlon 
representatives.  At  these  meetings,  the 
act  was  not  only  fully  explained,  but 
what  is  more  Important,  individuals  and 
groups  alike  representing  the  full  range 
of  Interests  were  Invited  to  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  assist  it  in  de- 
veloping effective  and  equitable  draft 
standards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  was  proceeding  with  all  deliberate 
speed  to  arrange  for  the  public  hearings 
and  to  publish  the  hearing  notice  and 
draft  standards  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings was  clearly  stated  at  the  time  of 
publication  and  I  quote  from  the  Federal 
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Register,    volume    31,    No,    19,    Friday, 
January  28, 1966 : 

The  foUowlng  draft  standards,  crlterU, 
rules,  and  regulations.  Intended  solely  as 
guidelines  for  consideration  and  discussion 
purposes  at  the  public  hearings,  do  not  repre- 
sent any  conclusions,  or  even  tentative  con- 
clusions, on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  advance  publication  containing  the 
categories  or  groups  of  draft  standards, 
criteria,  rules,  and  regulations  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  public  hearings  Is  only  in- 
tended for  the  express  purpose  of  permitting 
all  interested  persons  a  sufficient  opportu- 
nity to  consider,  prepare,  and  develop  In- 
formation and  comments  relevant  to  each 
group  or  category  of  standards  and  criteria  to 
be  considered  at  the  public  hearings. 

In  a  press  release  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  announce  the 
publication  of  the  draft  standards.  It  was 
again  clearly  pointed  out  that,  and  I 
quote: 

They  were  prepared  as  a  basis  for  holding 
the  public  hearings  and  do  not  represent 
conclusions  or  proposals  of  the  Secretary. 

Furthermore,  a  note  from  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  Rex  M.  Whltton 
accompanjing  advance  copies  of  the 
draft  standards  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  and  to  other 
Senators  who  had  expressed  an  Interest 
In  them,  said,  and  I  quote : 

The  attached  notice  of  hearings  Includes 
draft  standards,  criteria,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions which  are  presented  solely  as  guide- 
lines for  consideration  and  discussion  pur- 
poses at  the  public  hearings.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  these  standards  and  guide- 
lines do  not  represent  any  conclusions,  or 
even  tentative  conclusions  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  actions 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  clearly 
comply  with  the  Intent  of  this  body  by 
not  proposing  standards  before  all  af- 
fected Interests  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  themselves  heard. 

Really,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
see  more  stringent  standards  promul- 
gated than  the  Department  has  pub- 
lished for  hearing  purposes — standards 
which  would  assure  the  more  complete 
control  of  billboards,  which,  because  of 
their  unsightly  proliferaUon,  have  be- 
come the  blight  of  our  Nation's  high- 
ways: standards  which  would  assure  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
country  that  many  of  us  value  so  highly 
and  which  would  make  our  highways 
safer,  especially  at  Interchanges  on 
limited  access  highways. 

But.  whatever  the  final  result,  draft 
standards  were  necessary  at  this  time  to 
provide  Interested  parties,  whether  pro 
or  con,  with  a  common  frame  of  refer- 
ence on  which  to  base  their  comments. 
Therefore,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have 
this  preparation  of  draft  standards  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  these  hearings  In 
each  State.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce Is  to  be  commended  for  causing 
them  to  be  prepared.  Without  them,  it 
seems  to  me.  the  hearings  which  are  re- 
quired by  statute  could  result  In  volumes 
of  Irrelevant  statements  and  arguments 
that  would  make  the  task  of  developing 


a  set  of  proposed  standards,  foUowlng 
the  hearings,  needlessly  difficult  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  may  be  some  people  in  the  bill- 
board advertising  business  who  have  the 
notion  that,  under  the  law  the  Congress 
enacted  last  year,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is — with  respect  to  bill- 
boards— to  do  no  more  than  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  country  to  find  out  what 
is  now  the  customary  practice  in  the  bill- 
board Industry,  and  then  simply  to 
translate  into  official  standards  and  reg- 
ulations whatever  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing business  Is  doing  as  a  matter  of  trade 
practices.  This  would  Indeed  make  a 
mockery  of  the  law  which  the  Congress 
enacted  last  year,  and,  furthermore,  this 
would  Indeed  be  an  incorrect  application 
of  that  law.  If  customary  use  had  al- 
ways been  consistent  with  roadside 
safety  and  beauty,  there  would  be  little 
need  for  this  legislation.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  think  it  is  relevant  to  quote 
from  the  statement  by  the  very  distin- 
guished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Randolph.  His 
statement  Is  recorded  In  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record,  volume  111,  part  20,  page 
26844,  and  I  quote: 


On  careful  consideration  of  the  phrase, 
"consistent  with  customary  tise,"  In  the 
House-approved  bill,  and  which  was  not  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  version,  it  Is  my  con- 
clusion that  there  should  be  no  obJecUon  to 
writing  Into  the  statute  the  Interpretation 
and  the  Intention  stated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  his  lettar  of  September  14.  In 
the  House  Committee  Report  accompanying 
8.  2084.  Certainly.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  adopta  In 
agreement  with  the  States  should,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act.  be  helpful  to 
the  advertising  industry.  Any  regulations  of 
criteria  with  respect  to  size,  spacing,  and 
lighting  of  outdoor  advertising  signs  should. 
Insofar  as  possible,  be  oonsistant  with  cus- 
tomary use  in  the  Industry.  Therefore,  1 
cannot  perceive  any  valid  objection  to  this 
particular  language  In  the  House-approved 
bill. 

Furthermore,  many  States  have  adopt- 
ed laws  regulating  signs  In  commercial 
and  Industrial  areas,  which  laws  in  some 
cases  have  been  in  effect  many  years. 
For  example,  what  is  customary  In  my 
State  of  Washington  along  the  Interstate 
and  certain  primary  highways  are  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  Washington's 
Highway  Advertising  Control  Act  of 
1961. 

Certainly,  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  it  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  when  we 
approved  the  House  version  of  S.  2084, 
we  were  not  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Issue  standards  and  regu- 
lations which  would  simply  rubberstamp 
whatever  practices  are  current  in  the 
billboard  advertising  Industry.  Rather, 
the  policy  direction  of  the  Congress  is 
that  regulations  or  criteria  with  respect 
to  size,  spacing,  and  lighting  of  outdoor 
advertising  signs  should  be  consistent 
with  customary  use  in  the  industry  only 
insofar  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon 
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Act  of  1965  and  even  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  many  existing  State  reg- 
ulations directed  to  accomplish  goals 
similar  to  those  of  the  Highway  Beautifl- 
catlon Act  of  1965. 

The  Congress  worked  very  hard  last 
year  on  the  consideration  and  approval 
of  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act.  We 
enacted  a  meaningful  law  and  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  administer  that  law  in  a 
way  that  is  meaningful,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the 
Congress  is  to  support  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
notice  of  hearings,  the  draft  standards, 
and  the  cover  memorandum  of  explana- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notices 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  81,  No.  18, 

Jan.  28,  1966) 
Depastmknt  of  Coiucntcx.  Buuau  of  Ptjb- 
Lic  Roads,  Highway  BKAtrriricATioN,  PtJBUc 

HXAKINGS 

(Note.— The  Highway  BeauUflcatlon  Act 
of  1966  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  hold  public  hearings  In  each  of 
the  several  States  for  the  exprees  purpose 
of  gathering  all  relevant  Information  on 
which  to  base  the  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards, criteria,  rules  and  regulations,  to  be 
applied  in  obtalrUng  a  reasonable,  orderly, 
and  effective  display  of  outdoor  advertising 
In  certain  areas  along  the  primary  and  In- 
terstate highway  systems. 

(The  attached  notice  of  hearings  includes 
draft  standards,  criteria,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, which  are  presented  solely  as  gulde- 
Unee  for  consideration  and  discussion  pur- 
poses at  the  public  hearings.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  these  standards  and  guide- 
lines do  not  represent  any  conclusions,  or 
even  tentative  conclusions  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(Official  standards  will  be  promulgated 
only  after  completion  of  public  hearings  and 
conelderaUon  of  Information  gathered  there- 
by, and  where  required  by  law  In  agreement 
with  the  States. — t7.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Public  Roads.) 

Notice  of  Public  Hearings  to  l)«  held  In 
each  State  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  standards,  criteria, 
rules  and  regulations,  necessary  to  carry 
out  sections  131  and  136  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Pursuant  to  section  303(a)  of  the  High- 
way Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1965  approved  Oc- 
tober 22,  196S  (79  Stat.  1033  (1966)).  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to  hold 
public  hearings  in  each  of  the  several  States, 
including  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Distrtst  of 
Columbia,  for  the  exprees  purpose  of  gath- 
ering all  relevant  Information  on  which  to 
base  the  promulgation  of  standards,  criteria, 
rules  and  regulations,  to  be  applied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  131  and  136  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code. 

All  persons  having  a  reasonable  Interest 
In  the  subject  of  the  above  hearings  are  In- 
vited to  attend  and  participate  in  the  hear- 
ings and  to  submit  such  relevant  Infor- 
mation. 

Public  hearings  will  be  conducted  In  each 
State  for  the  above  specified  purposes.  All 
scheduled  hearings  will  begin  at  9:80  a.m. 
standard  time  on  the  dates  specified  and  at 
the  location  or  address  designated  beloitr  for 
each  State. 
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Colombia 

Pierre 

NashvOIe 

Anstln , 

Salt  Lake  City... 

Mnntpolier 

Richmond 

Olyiiipia     

Charleston 

Madisno. 

Cheyenne 


Address, 


Alabama  Highway  Departmant,  Room  204,  11  Union  St 

Department  of  Fish  and  Game  Auditorium,  Subport  Building 

City  of  Phoenix,  Central  Library  Anditorium,  Central  Ave.  and  McDowell  Rd 

Fish  and  Game  Building  and  Auditorium,  State  Uoose  Uroundi 

State  Resoorcte  BuildliigjWh  and  O  Sts 

Cokvado  Department  of  Highways  Auditorium 

Hall  of  the  House  (House  Chamber),  State  Capitol 

Hl^way  Department,  Division  Offlce,  Delaware  Route  7,  Post  Office  Box  8,  Bear, 

Department  of  Commerce  Building  Auditorium.  Uth  and  E  8tS.  NW 

Housi'  of  Kt?|)roseutalivoa  Cliainber,  Florlila  State  Capitol 

State  llj^hwtty  Department  ItiilldinK  Auditorium,  Capitol  Square 

Ruger  Theatre,  Aiohea  and  Makapuu  Aves.,  Fort  Roger,  Honolula 

State  Highway  Building,  liearing  Room 

nitnois  Building,  State  Fair  tirounds 

House  Chuinbers.  Indiana  State  Capitol  Building 

Iowa  Sute  Highway  Commission,  Letting  Room,  North  Part  of  Building  No.  2 

Kaii.s^ia  IILstorlail  Socictv  .\iiditorlum,  JiTth  and  Jackson  Sts .. 

State  Office  Building  Auditorium.  High  St.  b^-tween  Clinton  and  Mero  Sts 

State  Highway  Department  building  Auditorium 

State  Oflice  building.  Hearing  Uoom  No.  KW,  Capitol  St 

r.S.  .4rmy  Reserve  Center,  Turner  .Armory,  Ilillen  Rd.  and  Argonne  Dr 

Registry  Building  Au'litorium,  4th  floor,  100  Na.<ihua  Pt      

Michimn  National  (iuard  IIea'1<|uurtars,  2800  South  Washington 

State  Office  BulI.lbiK.  Cajiitol  Complex,  Park  Ave.  betwecui  Aurora  and  Fuller 

WooUoIk  State  OHlce  Kuilding  Auditorium.  Northwest  St 

Highway  De|«rtmeni  HearinK  Room,  East  Capitol  and  Jefferson  Sta 

State  Ufehway  Buildlni!  Hearing  Room 

Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Hotuw 

Nevada  State  HlKhway  Department  Auditorium 

Repmsen  tat  Ives  Hall,  State  House 

War  Memorial  Bulldlne  Ballroom  ., 

New  .Mexico  ritaie  Highway  De|)irtni«nt,  1120 CerrlllosRd 

Chancellors  Hall,  Stjite  Kducntiun  Building.  Wa.shlngton  Ave.  and  Swan  St 

State  Ilinhwuy  KulMing  .^ulltorluni,  \VlImin?lnn  St.  and  New  Bern  Ave 

North  Dakota  House  Chamlter.  State  Capitol  Building 

Arts  Jid  Crafts  BulMinK  Auditorium,  fiOO  East  17th  Avo.,  State  Fair  Grounds 

Civil  Dofen.se  Auditorium,  New  State  OlBce  Building,  State  Caplto!  Groimds    ...  . 

Highway  BuiWIng,  Room  41H  

State  Capitol  Orouruls,  William  Penn  Memorial  Museum  Auditorium,  North  3d 

and  North  Capitol  SI?. 
Puerto  Rloo  Communications  Authority  Building  Auditorium,  1314  Ponce de  Leone 

Ave. 

Providence  Journal  Auditorium,  Fountain  St 

Drayton  Hall  Auditorium,  University  of  South  Carolina,  South  Main  St.  between 

Collece  and  Oreen  8t."i. 

House  Chambers,  State  Capitol  Building 

House  of  Representatives  Chanilier,  Tennessee  State  Capitol 

Texas  Highway  Depnrlment  Building  lluaring  Room,  11th  and  BraiosSts 

State  OITlce  Building  .\udltorluni 

Montpelier  City  Hall.  Main  St.  between  Biurc  and  State  Sts 

Highway  Department  Auditorium,  li21  East  Broad  St 

l!8.\  Building  .Auditorium,  Slate  Capitol 

National  Ciuard  Armory.  1703  Coon.skhi  Dr 

Wiscon.^ln  National  Guard  Armory,  30nt2  Wright  St 

State  Highway  Department  Auditorium 


Dale 


Mar. 
Mar, 

t^. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

May 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


I2.1««6 
I0,19Hq 

is,iiMe 

12,IiMii 
28,  IMki 
l-V  l«ti« 
22.1W8 

8.  l»,i; 
26.  ]\m 

3.  lW»i 

6.  lWi« 
26,  IMiii 
Ifi,  lUmi 

1,  lUiUi 
12,  l9Hi> 

K  IW, 
M,  IWiii 

6,  lytWi 
2li,  IWfi 

l.l'.ifii; 
22,  luiu; 
2R,I»ir. 
15.  Wf. 

5.  lWi« 
22,mir> 
12,  liM, 

,S.  IWill 

3.  IVA 

Z).  19lii. 
15,  IMiA 
S,  IMWi 

l.^  iMiii 

1,  IQHIi 

5, 1»IJ6 

I.  I«fi« 

22,19a-> 

12, 1901'. 


Do. 

Mar.    1,1!XV, 
Do. 

Mar.  29, 1W>6 
Mar.  22,  IWiii 
Mar.  2S,  IIM«'> 
Mar.  l,I96r> 
Mar.  8,19i« 
Mar.  20, 19<ifi 
Apr.  5.  I<r4 
Apr.  2«.l!lfi« 
May  3, 19<Vli 
Do. 


Prereglstratlon  facilities  will  be  provided 
at  etkch  bearing  site  location  or  address  listed 
hereinabove  for  each  State  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.m.  and  6  p  m.  standard  time  on 
the  day  Immediately  preceding  each  sched- 
uled hearing  date. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  participate  In 
the  hearings  and  to  offer  relevant  Informa- 
tion, either  written  or  oral,  must  register 
at  the  designated  time  and  place  prior  to 
the  hearings  at  which  they  desire  to  present 
such  Information. 

Interested  persons  will  be  given  a  fair  and 
reasonable  opportunity  to  present  all  rele- 
vant written  and  oral  Information.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose  In  an  orderly  way  and 
expedite  the  hearings,  participants  will  each 
be  allowed  a  limited  time  to  present  oral  In- 
formation, not  in  any  case  to  exceed  twenty 
(20)  minutes. 

In  the  event  the  time  allowed  Is  not  ade- 
quate for  a  full  and  complete  presentation 
of  all  relevant  Information,  a  supplemental 
written  statement  may  be  submitted  and 
may  be  accepted  for  consideration  as  a  part 
of  the  ofBclal  record. 

The  following  draft  standards,  criteria, 
rules  und  regulations.  Intended  solely  as 
guidelines  for  consideration  and  discussion 
purposM  at  the  public  hearings,  do  not  rep- 
resent any  conclusions,  or  even  tentative  con- 
clusions, on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  advance  pubUcatlon  containing  the 
categories  or  groups  of  draft  standards,  cri- 
teria, rules  and  regulations  to  be  considered 
at  the  public  hearings  U  only  Intended  for 
the  express  purpose  of  permitting  all  inter- 
ested persons  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  con- 
sider, prepare  and  develop  information  and 
commenu  relevant  to  each  group  or  cate- 


gory of  standards  and  criteria  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  public  bearings. 

The  six  (6)  categories  of  draft  standards, 
criteria,  rules  and  regulations,  for  consider- 
ation and  the  sequence  or  numerical  order 
of  their  presentation  and  discussion  at  the 
public  hearings  will  be  as  follows: 

I.    DRAFT    DEflNrnON    Or    AK    UNZONEO    INDtTS- 
TRIAL    AXKA    FOR    JtTNKTAR]}S 

An  unzoned  Industrial  area  means  an  area 
not  zoned  by  State  or  local  law,  regulation, 
or  ordinance.  A  Junkyard  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  an  unzoned  industrial  area  when: 

1.  The  Junkyard  Is  located  within  a  dis- 
tance of  l.QOO  feet  of  at  least  one  Industrial 
activity  which  is  In  oontlntial  operation  for 
at  least  6  months  of  the  year,  and 

2.  There  is  no  building  or  other  strxicture 
within  1.000  feet  of  the  Junkyard  which  is 
used  or  designed  for  tise  as  a  residence. 

n.  DRAFT  DEmrmoN  or  an  unzoned  commer- 
cial OR  INDUSTRIAL  AREA  FOR  OUTDOOR  ADVES- 
TISINO 

An  unzoned  commercial  or  industrial  area 
means  an  area  not  eoned  by  State  or  local 
law,  regulation  or  ordinance.  A  sign,  display 
or  device  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  an  unzoned 
commercial  or  industrial  area  If  within  a 
radius  of  300  feet  thereof,  there  are  at  lee»t 
two  Industrial  or  commercial  activities  which 
are  in  continual  operation  for  at  least  6 
months  of  the  year. 

Outdoor  advertising  structures  shall  not  be 
considered  a  commercial  or  industrial  ac- 
tivity under  this  definition. 

m.    DRAFT     CSrmilA     for     SIZE,     LIGHTING,     AND 

sPAcnfo  or  signs  pesmttteo  in  commercial 

OR  INDUSTRIAL  ZONES  AND  AREAS 

The  standards  drafted  In  this  part  do  not 
apply  to  "on  premise"  advertising  or  to  "offi- 


cial and  directional"  signs  as  permitted  under 
section  131(c)  of  Title  23.  United  States 
Code. 

Purposes:  The  standards  herein  are  In- 
tended as  guidelines  solely  for  those  signs, 
displays  and  devices  whose  size,  lighting  and 
spacing,  consistent  with  customary  use,  is  to 
be  determined  by  agreement  between  the 
several  States  and  the  Secretary,  as  author- 
ized under  section  131(d)  of  Title  23.  United 
States  Code,  and  which  may  be  erected  and 
maintained  within  680  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  within  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  Interstate  and  P'ederal-Bid  pri- 
mary systems  which  are  zoned  Industrial  or 
commercial  under  authority  of  State  law, 
or  in  tinzoned  commercial  or  Industrial  areas 
as  may  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  several  States  and  the  Secretary. 

Definitions:  Sign  means  an  outdoor  sign, 
light,  display,  device,  figure,  p>aintlng,  draw- 
ing, message,  placard,  poster,  billboard,  or 
other  thing  which  is  designed,  intended,  or 
used  to  advertise  or  Inform,  any  part  of  the 
advertising  or  informative  contents  of  which 
Is  visible  from  any  place  on  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  Interstate  or  Federal-aid  primary 
highway. 

Traveled  way  meaJis  the  paved  portion  of 
the  roadway  excltislve  of  shoulders. 

Erect  means  to  construct,  build,  raise,  as- 
semble, place,  affix,  attach,  create,  paint, 
draw,  or  in  any  other  way  bring  into  being 
or  establish. 

General:  1.  The  following  signs  shall  not 
be  permitted : 

A.  Signs  which  are  obsolete. 

B  Signs  which  are  Ulegal  under  SUte  or 
Federal  laws  or  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
location  of  such  signs. 

C.  Signs  that  are  not  clean  and  In  good 
repair. 
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D.  Signs  not  securely  affixed  to  a  sub- 
stantial structtire. 

K.  Slg^ns  which  attempt  or  appear  to  at- 
tempt to  regulate,  warn,  or  direct  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  or  which  interfere  with,  imi- 
tate or  resemble  any  official  traffic  sign,  sig- 
nal, or  device. 

F.  Signs  which  are  erected  or  maintained 
upon  trees  or  painted  or  drawn  upon  rocks  or 
other  natural  features. 

0.  Signs  which  move  or  have  any  animated 
or  moving  parts. 

H.  Signs  which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  Standards  in  this  part. 

Size  of  signs:  1.  Ptor  signs  which  are  lo- 
cated closer  than  ISO  feet  frccn  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  traveled  way: 

a.  Maximum  area — 300  square  feet. 

b.  Maximum  height — 16  feet. 

c.  Maximum  length — 30  feet. 

2.  For  signs  which  are  located  150  feet  or 
more  from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  traveled 
way: 

a.  Maximum  area — 4O0  square  feet. 

b.  Maximum  height — 20  feet. 

c.  Maximum  length — 40  feet, 

3.  All  dimensions  Include  border  and  trim, 
but  exclude  supports. 

4.  Double-faced  or  V-type  signs  shall  be 
considered  one  sign.  Maximum  size  of  signs 
shall  apply  to  each  face. 

5.  The  highest  point  of  any  algn  shall  not 
extend  more  than  30  feet  measured  from 
either  the  ground  level  at  its  supports  or 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  of  the 
Interstate  or  primary  highway,  whichever  Is 
lowM-  In  elevation. 

Lighting:  Signs  may  be  Ugh  ted,  subject 
to  the  following  restrictions : 

1.  Signs  which  contaUn,  Incltide,  or  are  il- 
luminated by  any  flashing,  intermittent,  or 
moving  light  or  lights  are  prohibited. 

2.  Signs  which  are  not  effectively  shielded 
as  to  prevent  beams  or  rays  of  light  from 
being  directed  at  any  portion  of  the  main 
traveled  way  of  the  Interstate  or  primary 
highway  or  which  are  of  such  Intensity  of 
brillance  as  to  cause  glare  ch'  to  Impcilr  the 
vision  of  the  driver  of  any  motor  vehicle,  or 
which  otherwise  Interfere  with  any  driver's 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  are  prohibited. 

3.  No  sign  shall  be  Illuminated  by  red, 
green,  or  amber  lights  which  Interfere  with 
the  effectiveness  or  obscure  an  official  traffic 
sign,  device,  or  signal. 

Spacing  of  signs :  1.  (a)  No  two  signs  shall 
be  spaced  less  than  500  feet  apart,  and 

(b)  Not  more  than  six  signa  may  be  per- 
mitted within  any  mile  distance  measured 
from  any  point  and  facing  any  one  side  of 
the  highway. 

2.  No  sign  may  be  located  within  2,000  feet 
of  an  interchange  or  intersection  at  grade 
along  the  Interstate  system  or  other  free- 
ways. (Measured  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  intersection  of  the  main-traveled  way 
and  the  entrance  or  exit  traveled  way.) 

3.  No  sign  may  be  located  within  600  feet 
of  any  intersection  at  grade,  except  that  this 
distance  shall  be  ret'.uced  to  260  feet  between 
intersections  which  are  less  than  1.000  feet 
apart.  (Measured  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Intersection  of  two  traveled  ways.) 

4.  No  sign  may  be  located  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  from 
having  a  clear,  unobstructed  and  undistracted 
View  of  official  signs  and  approaching,  merg- 
ing, or  intersecting  traffic  and  driveways. 

5.  No  sign  may  be  located  within  a  radius 
of  250  feet  of  a  major  official  guide  sign. 

6.  All  signs  shall  be  set  back  at  least  25 
feet  from  the  nearest  edge  of  right-of-way. 

IV.  SUGGESTED  DRAFT  OF  NATIONAL  STANDARDS 
CONCERNING  OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  CONTROLS 
ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVATIONS  OF  THE 
fNITED  STATES  PURSUANT  TO  SBCTION    131  (hi 

Purpose :  The  standards  promulgated  here- 
in are  Intended  as  guidelines  for  the  control 
of  outdoor  advertising  on  public  lands  and 
fewrvations  of  the  United  States  pursuant 


to  secUon  131  (b)   of  Title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

Definition:  Sign  means  an  outdoor  sign, 
light,  display,  device,  fi^rure,  painting,  draw- 
ing, message,  placard,  poster,  billboard,  or 
other  thing  which  is  designed.  Intended,  or 
used  to  advertise  or  inform,  any  part  of  the 
advertising  or  Informative  contents  of  which 
is  visible  from  any  place  on  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  Interstate  or  other  Federal -aid 
primary  highways. 

Traveled  way  means  the  paved  portion  of 
the  roadway  exclusive  of  shotilders. 

Erect  means  to  construct,  build,  raise,  as- 
semble, place,  affix,  attach,  create,  paint, 
draw,  or  in  any  other  way  bring  into  being  or 
establish. 

General:  1.  The  following  signs  shall  not 
be  permitted: 

A.  Signs  which  are  obsolete. 

B.  Signs  which  are  Illegal  under  State  or 
Federal  laws  or  regulations  in  effect  at  the 
location  of  such  signs. 

C.  Signs  that  are  not  clean  and  In  good 
repair. 

D.  Signs  not  securely  affixed  to  a  sub- 
stantial structure. 

E.  Signs  which  attempt  or  appear  to  at- 
tempt to  regulate,  warn,  or  direct  the 
movement  of  traffic  or  which  interfere  with. 
Imitate  or  resemble  any  official  traffic  sign, 
signal,  or  device. 

F.  Signs  which  are  erected  or  maintained 
upon  trees  or  painted  or  drawn  upon  rocks 
or  other  natural  features. 

0.  Signs  which  move  or  have  any  animated 
or  moving  parts. 

H.  Signs  which  prevent  the  driver  of  a 
vehicle  from  having  a  clear  and  unobstructed 
view  of  official  signs  and  approaching  or 
merging  traffic. 

1.  Signs  which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  Standards  In  this  part. 

Signs  permitted  on  public  lands  and  reser- 
vations of  the  United  States:  The  following 
signs  may  be  permitted  to  be  erected  and 
maintained  off  of,  but  within  660  feet  of,  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  of  Inter- 
state and  primary  highways: 

1.  Directional  and  Official  Signs:  Direc- 
tional and  other  official  signs  and  notices 
which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
signs  and  notices  pertaining  to  natural  won- 
ders, scenic  and  historic  attractions,  as  may 
be  required  or  authorized  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency.  Such  signs  and  notices  shall 
be  located  within  12  air  miles  of  a  turn  off 
from  an  Interstate  or  primary  highway  to 
the  activity  or  place  being  advertised,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  two  such  signs  advertising 
the  same  activity  or  place  on  any  one  Inter- 
state or  primary  highway  approach. 

2.  On  Premise — Sale,  Lease  Signs:  Signs, 
displays  and  devices  advertising  the  sale  or 
lease  of  property  upon  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Not  more  than  one  on-premlse  sign 
advertlsin,j  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  may 
be  permitted  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
visible  to  traffic  proceeding  in  any  one  direc- 
tion on  any  one  highway. 

3.  On  Premise — Activities  Signs:  Signs, 
displays  and  devices  advertising  activities 
conducted  upon  the  property  on  which  they 
are  located.  Not  more  than  one  on-pretnise 
sign  more  than  50  feet  from  the  advertised 
activity  may  be  permitted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  visible  to  traffic  proceeding  in  pny 
one  direction  on  any  one  highway. 

Size  of  signs:  No  sign  except  on-premlse 
signs  not  more  than  60  feet  from  the  adver- 
tised activity,  may  be  permitted  to  exceed  30 
feet  In  length,  or  height,  or  150  square  feet 
in  area.  Including  border  and  trim  but  ex- 
cluding supports. 

Ughting  of  signs:  Signs  may  be  lighted, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions : 

1.  Signs  which  contain.  Include,  or  are  Il- 
luminated by  any  flashing.  Intermittent,  or 
moving  light  or  lights  are  prohibited. 

2.  Signs  which  are  not  effectively  shielded 
as  to  prevent  beams  or  rays  of  light  from 


being  directed  at  any  portion  of  the  traveled 
way  of  an  interstate  or  primary  highway  or 
which  are  of  such  Intensity  or  brilliance  as 
to  cause  glare  or  to  Impair  the  vision  of  the 
driver  of  any  motor  vehicle,  or  which  other- 
wise interfere  with  any  driver's  operation  of 
a  motor  vehicle  are  prohibited. 

3.  No  sign  shall  be  Illuminated  by  red, 
green,  or  amber  lights  which  Interfere  with 
the  effectiveness  or  obscure  an  official  traffic 
sign,  device,  or  signal. 

Trade  names:  No  sign  may  be  permitted 
which  displays  a  trade  name  more  conspicu- 
ously than  the  name  of  the  advertised  activ- 
ity or  place. 

Exclusions:  The  standards  in  this  part 
shall  not  apply  to  markers,  signs  and  plaques 
in  appreciation  of  sites  of  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

Federal  agency  regulations:  Nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  prevent  any  Federal 
agency  from: 

1.  Establishing  standards  which  are  more 
restrictive  than  those  Included  herein; 

2.  Establishing  informational  centers  at 
safety  rest  areas  pursuant  to  section  131(1) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

3.  Erecting  signs  within  the  right-of-way 
giving  information  of  specific  interest  to  the 
traveling  public  as  provided  under  section 
131(f)  of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code. 

T.  DRAFT  STANDARDS  FOR  DIRXCTIONAL  AND  OTHER 
OmCIAL  SIGNS  AND  NOTICES  OFF  THE  RIOHT- 
Or-WAT 

The  draft  standards  in  this  part  do  not  ap- 
ply to  directional  and  other  official  signs  and 
notices  erected  or  maintained  In  zoned  and 
unzoned  commercial  or  industrial  areas.  All 
such  signs  erected  or  maintained  In  zoned  or 
unzoned  commercial  or  Industrial  areas,  shall 
conform  with  criteria  to  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  several  States  and  the 
Secretary,  as  provided  under  section  131(d). 

Purpose:  The  standards  herein  are  in- 
tended as  guidelines  for  the  Ughting,  size, 
number  and  spacing  and  other  reqiUremente 
pertaining  to  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  directional  and  other  official  signs  and 
notices,  which  signs  and  notices  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  signs  and  no- 
tices pertaining  to  natural  wonders,  scenic 
and  historical  attractions,  which  may  be 
erected  and  maintained  within  660  feet  of 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  within 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  and  primary 
systems.  These  standards  are  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  as  required  under 
section  131(c)(1)  of  Title  23,  U£.C. 

Definitions  (for  the  purpose  of  the  draft 
standards  for  this  part)  :  Sign  means  an 
outdoor  sign,  light,  display,  device,  figure, 
painting,  drawing,  message,  placard,  poster, 
billboard,  or  other  thing  which  is  designed, 
intended,  or  used  to  advertise  or  inform,  any 
part  of  the  advertising  or  informative  con- 
tents of  which  Is  visible  from  any  place  on 
the  main  traveled  way  of  the  Interstate  or 
primary  highway. 

Directional  and  other  official  signs  and 
notices  mean  signs  located  off  the  right- 
of-way  but  within  660  feet  of  the  nearest 
right-of-way  Une,  any  part  of  the  informa- 
tive contents  of  which  is  visible  from  any 
place  on  the  main  traveled  way.  Such  signs 
and  notices  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  those  pertaining  to  natural  wonders, 
scenic  and  historical  attractions  which  are 
required  or  authorized  by  law. 

Official  Signs  mean  directional  or  other  offi- 
cial signs  and  notices  erected  and  main- 
tained by  public  officers  or  agencies  pur- 
suant to  and  in  accordance  with  direction 
or  authorization  contained  In  Federal  or 
State  law  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
an  official  duty  or  resijonslbllity. 

State  law  means  a  State  constitutional 
provision  or  statute,  or  an  ortUnance,  rule, 
or  regulation  enacted  or  adopted  by  a  State 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
pursuant  to  State  constitution  or  statute. 
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Bigns  pertaining  to  natural  wonders,  sce- 
nic  and  hUtorlcal  attractions  mean  signs 
containing  only  Information  about  public 
places  operated  by  Federal.  State  or  local 
governments,  natural  phenomena,  historic 
sites,  areas  of  natural  scenic  beauty  or  na- 
turally suited  for  outdoor  recreation,  and 
places  for  camping  deemed  to  be  In  the 
Interest  of  the  traveling  public.  It  Is  not 
Intended  that  these  signs  provide  roadside 
advertising  for  tourist-oriented  roadside  pri- 
vate businesses.  Each  State  shall  determine 
those  official  signs  and  notices  pertaining 
to  natural  wonders,  scenic  or  historical  at- 
tractions, which  It  deems  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  the  traveling  public.  A  State  may 
Include  some  privately  owned  or  operated 
natural  wonders,  scenic  or  historical  attrac- 
tions, only  If  they  are  regionally  known  and 
(rf  outstanding  wide  interest  to  the  travel- 
ing public,  and  signs  giving  information 
about  public  places  operated  by  Federal, 
State  or  local  governments. 

Main-traveled  way  means  the  traveled  way 
on  which  through  traffic  Is  carried.  In  the 
case  of  a  divided  highway,  the  traveled  way 
of  each  of  the  separated  roadways  for  traffic 
In  opposite  directions  Is  a  main-traveled  way. 
It  does  not  Include  such  facilities  as  front- 
age roads,  turning  roadways,  or  parking 
areas. 

Traveled  way  means  the  portion  of  a  road- 
way for  the  movement  of  yehlcles,  exclusive 
of  shoulders. 

General:  1.  The  following  signs  shall  not 
be  permitted: 

A.  Signs  which  are  obsolete. 

B.  Signs  which  are  illegal  under  State  or 
Federal  laws  or  regiilations  In  effect  at  the 
location  of  such  signs. 

C.  Signs  that  are  not  clean  and  In  good 
repair. 

D.  Signs  not  securely  affixed  to  a  sub- 
stantial structure. 

E.  Signs  which  attempt  or  appear  to  at- 
tempt to  regulate,  warn,  or  direct  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  or  which  interfere  with.  Im- 
itate or  resemble  any  official  traffic  sign,  sig- 
nal, or  device. 

F.  Signs  which  are  erected  or  maintained 
upon  breea  or  painted  or  drawn  upon  rocks 
or  other  natural  features. 

0.  Signs  which  move  or  have  any  ani- 
mated or  moving  parts. 

H  Signs  which  prevent  the  driver  of  a 
vehicle  from  having  a  clear  and  unobstructed 
view  of  official  signs  and  approaching  or 
merging  traffic. 

1.  Signs  which  Ar«  not  consistent  with 
the  Standards  in  this  part. 

8l«e  of  signs:  1.  (a)  Maximum  area— 160 
square  feet: 

(b)  Maximum  height — 15  feet;  and 

(c)  Maximum  length — 30  feet. 

a.  All  dUnensions  Include  border  and  trim, 
but  exclude  supports. 

8.  Double-faced  or  v-type  signs  shall  be 
ooxMldered  one  sign.  Maximum  size  of  signs 
•ball  apply  to  each  face. 

4.  The  highest  point  of  any  sign  shall 
not  extend  more  than  30  feet  measured  from 
either  the  ground  level  at  lu  supports  or 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  of  the 
IntersUte  or  primary  highway,  whichever  Is 
lower  In  elevation. 

Lighting  of  signs:  Signs  may  be  lighted, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 

1.  Signs  which  contain,  include,  or  are 
illuminated  by  any  flashing.  Intermittent. 
or  moving  light  or  lights  are  prohibited. 

a.  Signs  which  are  not  eflectively  shielded 
•o  as  to  prevent  beams  or  rays  of  light  from 
being  directed  at  any  portion  of  the  traveled 
way  of  an  Interstate  or  primary  highway  or 
which  are  of  such  intensity  or  brilliance  as 
to  cause  glare  or  to  Impair  the  vision  of  the 
driver  of  any  motor  vehicle,  or  which  other- 
wise Interfere  with  any  driver's  operation  of 
a  motor  vehicle  are  prohibited. 

3  No  sign  shall  be  Illuminated  by  red. 
green,  or  amber  light*  which  Interfere  with 


the  effectiveneas  or  obscure  an  oflU:lal  traf- 
fic sign,  device,  or  signal. 

Spacing  and  number  of  signs:  The  fol- 
lowing requirements  apply  only  to  those 
signs  pertaining  to  natural  wonders,  scenic 
and  historical  attractions  as  defined  in  this 
part: 

1.  (a)  No  two  signs  shall  be  spaced  less 
than  1  mile  apart,  and 

(b)  not  more  than  two  signs  may  be  per- 
mitted within  any  6-mlle  distance,  meas- 
ured from  any  point  and  facing  any  one  side 
of  the  highway. 

2.  No  sign  may  be  located  within  2,000 
feet  of  an  interchange  or  Intersection  at 
grade  along  the  Interstate  system  or  other 
freeways  (Measured  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  intersection  of  the  main  traveled  way 
and  the  entrance  or  exit  traveled  way.) 

3.  No  sign  may  be  located  within  a  ra- 
dius of  250  feet  of  an  official  major  guide 
sign. 

4.  All  signs  shall  be  set  back  at  least  25 
feet  from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of- 
way  line. 

5.  Signs  for  a  specific  attraction  shall  be 
located  within  a  radius  of  60  air  miles  from 
the  advertised  activity,  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  10  signs  for  each  attraction. 

6.  Any  new  or  reconditioned  sign  erected 
after  January  1,  1968.  shall  be  uniform  in 
background  color.  Background  color  shall 
be  limited  to  either  blue  or  brown. 

State  regulations:  Nothing  contained  here- 
in shall  prevent  any  State  from  establish- 
ing standards  which  are  more  restrictive 
than  those  included  in  this  part. 

VI.  DSArr  or  standakos  and  cktteria  roa  offi- 
cial HTCHWAT  SIGNS  WITHIN  rNTERSTATE 
RICHTS-OF-WAT  GIVING  SPCCtFIC  INFORMATION 
FOR  THE  TRAVXUNC  PTT8LIC 

Purpose:  To  estabUsh  standards  for  the 
erection  within  the  right-of-way  of  signs 
at  appropriate  distances  from  the  inter- 
changes on  the  Interstate  highway  system 
which  will  give  the  traveling  public  specific 
Information  as  to  gas.  food  or  lodging  avail- 
able on  the  crossroad  at  or  near  the  Inter- 
ct~..ange8. 

Authority:  Section  131(f).  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965.  "The  Secretary 
shall,  in  consultation  wth  the  States,  pro- 
vide within  the  rights-of-way  for  areas  at 
appropriate  distances  from  Interchanges  on 
the  Interstate  System,  on  which  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  giving  specific  informa- 
tion In  the  Interest  of  the  traveling  public 
may  be  erected  and  maintained.  Such  signs 
shall  conform  to  national  standards  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary." 

Definitions:  (1)  Specific  Information  panel 
means  the  assembly  of  signs  for  the  display 
of  specific  Information  which  shall  consist 
of  the  gas.  food,  and  lodging  symbols  and 
the  supplemental  (individual  business) 
signs  on  a  single  mounting. 

(2)  Symbol  means  the  approved  standard 
symbol  each  for  gas,  food,  and  lodging 
which  are  to  be  displayed  as  the  top  portion 
of  the  specific  information  panel. 

(3)  Supplemental  (individual  business) 
sign  means  the  permitted  sign  mounted  be- 
low the  appropriate  symbol  on  the  specific 
Information  panel  to  show  the  name  and.'or 
brand  of  the  motorist  services  available  on 
the  crossroad  at  or  near  the  Interchange. 

General:  (1)  The  specific  information 
panel,  which  consists  of  an  assembly  of 
symbols  and  supplemental  signs  In  a  single 
mounting,  shall  be  erected  in  advance  of 
each  exit  from  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem where  not  more  than  seven  qualifying 
motorist  services  are  available.  The  symbols 
mounted  horizontally  to  form  the  top  por- 
tion of  the  panel,  shall  show  the  approved 
standard  symbols  for  "GAS."  ■POOD."  and 
"LODGING"  from  left  to  right  in  that  order. 

Where  no  motorist  services  are  available 
at  an  Interchange,  the  specific  Information 
panel  Is  not  to  be  erected. 


The  supplemental  signs  for  Individual 
businesses  are  to  be  mounted  vertically  un- 
der the  appropriate  symbol.  These  signs 
are  to  be  mounted  In  the  order  of  the  dis- 
tance measured  In  either  direction  along 
the  crossroad  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Intersection  of  the  crossroad  main  traveled 
way  and  the  specific  exit  traveled  way.  the 
closest  at  the  top,  the  next  closest  second 
from  the  top,  etc.,  or  alternatively,  in  alpha- 
betical order.  In  the  combined  specific  In- 
formation panel  no  more  than  three  supple- 
mental signs  shaU  be  mounted  below  each 
symbol,  nor  more  than  seven  In  total.  Na- 
tionally, regionally  or  locally  known  com- 
mercial symbols  for  service  stations,  restau- 
rants and  motels  shall  always  be  used  when 
applicable. 

(2)  Where  there  are  eight  or  more  qualify. 
Ing  motorist  services  at  an  Interchange 
crossroad,  the  gas,  food  and  lodging  mes- 
sages may  be  erected  as  three  separate  spe- 
cific Information  panels,  each  at  least  800 
feet  removed  from  the  other  panels  and 
major  guide  signs.  Each  such  panel  is  to 
consist  of  a  single  symbol  at  the  top  with 
supplemental  signs  for  that  type  of  business 
only  mounted  vertically  beneath,  as  gener- 
ally described  under  (1)  above.  Not  more 
than  8  supplemental  signs  of  the  one  type 
shall  be  Included.  There  may  be  two  vertical 
rows  of  supplemental  signs  below  the  symbol. 
In  the  direction  of  traffic  the  successive  signs 
shall  be  those  for  lodging,  food,  gas. 

(3)  In  any  special  case  where  the  total 
number  of  qualifying  motorist  services  on 
the  crossroad  at  or  near  the  interchange  ex- 
ceeds that  which  could  be  displayed  as  sepa- 
rate Information  panels,  described  In  |2) 
above,  oonsideratlon  should  be  given  to  plac- 
ing the  information  panel  in  a  safety  rest 
area. 

(4)  The  "GAS,"  "POOD,"  and  "LODG- 
ING" symbols  shall  have  reflectorized  white 
symbols  and  borders  on  a  reflectorized  or 
opaque  blue  background. 

The  supplemental  or  Individual  business 
sign  color  shall  be  a  white  message  on  a  blue 
background  except  in  the  case  where  an  es- 
tablished commercial  symbol  Is  used  alone. 
The  principal  legend  on  the  supplemental 
sign  shaU  be  at  least  fl  Inches  In  height. 
whether  capitals  or  lowercase.  When  the 
commercial  symbol  is  \ised  alone  for  the  sup- 
plemental sign,  any  legend  on  the  symbol 
shftll  be  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  symbol, 
consistent  with  customary  use. 

(5)  The  specific  Information  panels  are  de- 
signed for  application  on  rural  sections  o( 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  where  a  num- 
ber of  motorist  services  normally  are  not 
available  near  each  Interchange.  Specific  In- 
formation panels  are  not  to  be  installed 
within  suburban  or  urban  areas,  except  on 
circumferential,  bypass,  of  beltway-type 
routes  where  existing  roadside  development 
is  not  lu-ban  in  character. 

Location  of  speciflc  information  panel 
( 1 )  The  speciflc  Information  panel  is  to  be 
located  In  the  same  general  manner  as  nor- 
mal traffic  signs  In  advance  of  the  Inter- 
change, directly  visible  from  the  roadway 
This  location  of  the  speciflc  information 
panel  will  vary  depending  upon  existing 
standard  guide  signs;  how|ver.  It  shall  be  at 
least  800  feet  from  the  nearest  standard 
Interchange  guide  sign,  and  should  be  a  min- 
imum of  1,500  feet  from  the  exit  approach 
nose.  It  shall  be  erected  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  roadway,  and  between  the  last 
advance  guide  sign  and  the  exit  directional 
sign.  Where  three  separate  speciflc  Infor- 
mation panel  signs  are  located  In  advance  of 
the  Interchange,  the  last  In  the  series  and 
closest  to  the  Interchange  shaU  be  located 
as  above  described. 

Separate  panel  may  be  required  within  the 
same  guide  sign  series  In  the  case  of  a  clover- 
leaf-type  Interchange.  If*  this  is  the  case. 
each  panel  will  require  additional  directional 
signing   on    the   assembly,  p  The   directional 
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legends  "Next  Right"  or  "Second  Right"  may 
be  used,  or  an  exit  number  on  each  panel 
may  be  used. 

The  speciflc  Information  panel  shall  not 
be  erected  at  an  Interchange  where  an  exit 
from  the  Interstate  highway  is  provided, 
but  no  entrance  ramp  exists  at  that  inter- 
change or  another  reasonably  convenient  lo- 
cation that  would  i>ennit  a  motorist  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  desired  direction  of  travel  with- 
out undue  indirection  or  use  of  poor  con- 
necting roads. 

The  specific  information  sign  Is  to  be  re- 
peated on  the  Interchange  ramp  or  crossroad 
where  the  service  installations  are  not  nearby 
or  within  sight.  The  signs  shall  be  the  same 
In  shape,  color  and  message  as  those  shown 
on  the  Interstate  roadway  afpeclal  Informa- 
tion panels,  together  with  an  arrow  showing 
the  directions  for  the  different  services  and, 
where  needed,  the  mileage  to  the  service  in- 
stallation. These  sign  legends  normally  will 
be  smaller  (minimum  4-lnch  letter  height) 
then  those  shown  on  the  Interstate  roadway 
special  information  panels. 

(2)  Speciflc  Information  panels  may  be 
located  within  safety  rest  areas  or  scenic 
overlooks.  Where  applicable,  speciflc  infor- 
mation may  be  given  at  the  one  area  for 
several  Interchanges.  The  speciflc  Informa- 
tion panels  In  roadside  areas  shall  be  located 
so  as  not  to  be  readable  from  the  through 
roadway  of  the  Interstate  highway. 

Size:  The  size  of  the  sign  showing  the 
s5rmbol  on  the  specific  information  panel 
ihall  be  48  Inchee  horizontally  and  30  inches 
vertically.  The  supplemental  signs  for  in- 
dividual businesses  to  be  displayed  on  the 
specific  Information  panel  shall  be  limited  to 
6  square  feet.  The  maximum  width  shall  be 
38  Inches.  The  maximum  vertical  dimension 
shall  be  24  Inches. 

The  supplemental  signs  for  Individual  busi- 
nesses to  be  mounted  on  the  speciflc  infor- 
mation panels  in  safety  rest  areas,  scenic 
overlooks  or  special  constructed  areas  shall 
be  24  Inches  by  24  inches.  Standard  com- 
mercial trademark  symbols,  where  applicable, 
shall  be  displayed  on  the  Individual  signs 
for  glance  recognition. 

Lighting:  The  supplemental  signs  on  the 
speciflc  Information  panel  may  be  reflector- 
ized or  Illuminated,  but  on  any  single  panel 
all  supplemental  signs  shall  be  reflectorized 
or  all  should  be  opaque.  Illumination  of 
the  panel  shall  be  consistent  with  the  treat- 
ment for  other  guide  signs  for  the  particular 
Interchange. 

Draft  criteria  to  determine  speciflc  Infor- 
mation permitted:  The  following  are  mini- 
mum criteria  for  permitting  supplemental 
signs,  giving  speciflc  Information  to  the  trav- 
eling public,  to  be  erected  on  the  right-of- 
way  In  advance  of  the  exit  from  the  inter- 
state highway. 

( 1 )  General :  The  service  InBtallatlon  shall 
be  located  not  more  than  one-half  mile  from 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  crossroad 
main  traveled  way  and  th«  speciflc  exit 
traveled  way. 

(2)  Gasoline  and  associated  services  to 
qualify  for  erection  on  a  specinc  information 
panel:  (a)  Two  or  more  pumps  furnishing 
locally  or  regionally  advertising  brands  of 
gasoline. 

(b)  Supplementary  vehicle  services  such 
as  oil,  lubrication,  tire  repair  and  water. 

(c)  Personnel  capable  of  minor  vehicle  re- 
pair or  adjustments. 

(d)  Restroom      facilities      and      drinking 

water. 

(e)  In  continuous  operation  at  least  16 
hours  per  day. 

(f)  Telephone. 

(3)  Pood  to  qualify  for  erection  on  a  spe- 
cific information  panel:  (a)  Space  for  seated 
service  for  at  least  10  people,  or  In  the  case 
of  drlve-ln  restaurants,  parking  for  at  least 
10  cars. 


(b)  Where  required,  licensed  or  approved 
as  satisfactory  by  State  health  or  other  pub- 
lic controlling  agency. 

(c)  In  continuous  operation  each  day  (ap- 
proximately 7  ajn.  to  9  p.m.)  during  the 
hours  that  3  meals  normally  are  served. 

(d)  Telephone. 

(4)  Lodging  to  qualify  for  erection  on  a 
speciflc  Information  panel:  (a)  At  least  15 
bedroom  units  for  hotels  and  motels. 

(b)  Hotels  and  motels  which  have  a  pri- 
vate bath  for  each  bedroom  unit,  or  other 
reasonably  acceptable  sanitary  facilities. 

(c)  Where  required,  licensed  or  approved 
as  satisfactory  by  State  or  other  controlling 
agency. 

(d)  Telephone. 
Dated:  January  20,  1966. 

Rex  M.  Whttton, 
Federal  Highway  Adminiatrator. 
[PR.    Doc.    66-1060;    Piled.    Jan.    27,    1966: 
8:49  a.m.] 


ADMIRAL    RABORN     HONORED    BY 
FORRESTAL  AWARD 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
award  just  made  to  a  man  known  to 
many  in  the  Senate. 

Last  night,  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association  presented  its  annual 
Forrestal  Award  to  Adm.  William  F. 
Raborn,  Jr.  For  more  than  40  years. 
Red  Raborn  has  served  his  country  in 
truly  distinguished  fashion.  He  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  honors  during 
an  outstanding  and  varied  career,  a 
career  which  has  taken  him  from  naval 
cadet  to  a  conmianding  position  of  air- 
craft carriers,  which  has  taken  him  into 
the  design  of  the  great  Polaris  missile, 
and  now  has  taken  him  into  new  execu- 
tive leadership  as  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Red  Radford  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  honors  during  his  outstanding 
career,  and  I  believe  it  Is  fitting  and 
proper  that  he  should  be  as  well  rec- 
ognized as  he  was  at  the  huge  banquet 
which  was  held  by  the  National  Security 
Industrial  Association  last  night. 

We  all  know  the  outstanding  job  he  did 
to  bring  the  Polaris  missile  project  from 
its  first  idea  or  initial  Inception  to  a  most 
successful  conclusion,  well  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Today,  under  the  seven  seas.  Polaris 
missile  submarines  stand  guard  as  a  great 
defensive  weapon,  which  can  also  insure 
certain  retaliation  in  a  thermonuclear 
exchange,  should  anyone  be  so  careless 
or  so  callous  as  to  risk  such  a  conflict. 
Successful  development  of  this  weap- 
ons system  contributed  significantly  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  Today,  Red 
Raborn  is  continuing  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  our  country  by  his  distin- 
guished service  as  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  I  believe  that  he  will  do 
an  outstanding  Job  wherever  he  serves. 
Surely,  there  is  no  more  important  job 
than  the  one  he  now  has.  I  am  sure 
that  Admiral  Raborn  is  applying  his 
penetrating  judgment  and  management 
skills  to  the  most  complex  and  di£Bcult 
task  of  providing  the  best  possible  intelli- 
gence to  the  President  and  the  policy- 
making oflQcers  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  while 
Admiral  Raborn  was  born  in  Texas,  he 
was  raised  and  educated  in  Oklahoma 


and  went  to  the  Naval  Academy  under 
an  appointment  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

I  have  been  proud  to  be  associated  with 
him  for  many  years,  and  join  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  winning' this  newest 
and  most  outstanding  award. 

Let  me  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 


LATIN  AMERICA  TODAY:  THE  PROB- 
LEMS AND  THE  PROMISE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  south  of  the  United  States  lies  a  vast 
region  which  Is  bursting  with  future 
promise,  but  which  is  also  bursting  with 
such  staggering  present-day  problems 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  this  great 
future  wUl  never  be  realized. 

Latin  America  today  is  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  regions  on  earth.  There 
is  great  intellectual  ferment.  Real  prog- 
ress toward  peaceful,  democratic  change 
is  being  made  in  several  countries. 

But  illiteracy,  bad  health,  inadequate 
food,  and  unemployment  are  still  the 
regular  way  of  life  for  many  millions 
of  Latin  Americans,  and  unless  we  in  the 
United  States  can  hasten  the  alleviation 
of  these  conditions,  we  run  the  very  real 
risk  that  the  Latin  countries  will  slide 
backward  instead  of  seizing  the  bright 
future  which  can  be  theirs. 

In  undertaking  a  review  of  the  critical 
problems  which  confront  us  in  our  efforts 
to  help  the  Latin  nations  to  help  them- 
selves, it  is  not  my  intention  to  shift  the 
focus  from  the  overriding  problem  of 
Vietnam. 

Until  we  can  guarantee  the  security 
and  freedom  of  the  brave  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  their  needs  must  retain  the  top 
priority  position  in  the  concerns  of 
President  Johnson  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  permit  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  to  divert  our 
attention  from  the  Latin  American  situ- 
ation, because  the  problems  there  also 
command  great  importance. 

The  development  and  support  of  sta- 
ble and  democratic  societies  are,  and 
must  remain,  a  prime  concern  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  region  Is 
Latin  America  or  southeast  Asia,  or  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa. 

I  propose  today  to  examine  some  of 
the  factors  which  have  blocked  the  road 
to  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment In  Latin  America,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons we  can  hope  for  the  future,  and 
also  some  of  the  historical  backgroimd 
for  the  unique  relationship  that  exists 
between  us  and  our  southern  neighbors. 
I  would  then  like  to  suggest  some  of 
the  things  that  we  in  this  country  can 
do  to  improve  our  relations  with  Latin 
America,  and  some  of  the  things  that  we 
and  they  together  can  do  to  speed  up 
the  pace  of  economic  and  social  progress. 
First.  We  must  move  with  increased 
vigor  against  the  hunger  and  poverty 
which  provide  a  fertile  field  for  the 
growth  of  communism.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  of  great  help  in  deal- 
ing with  the  imderlying  causes  of  pov- 
erty in  Latin  America,  but  it  has  not 
gone  far  enough  nor  fast  enough. 
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The  Alliance  Is  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
investing  over  $1  billion  a  year  in  these 
progrsLins,  and  the  results  do  not  match 
the  investment  and  the  dedication  we 
have  made. 

Much  of  the  trouble  stems  from  a  lack 
of  deep-seated  commitment  to  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  in  some  of  the  countries 
of  Latin  America. 

We  must  have  a  complete  rededlcation 
to  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  in  every 
Latin  American  country  if  we  are  to  see 
the  elimination  of  disease  and  poverty, 
and  if  we  are  to  see  the  end,  once  and 
for  all,  of  the  threat  that  Communists 
will  exploit  local  conditions  to  steal  the 
freedom  of  the  liberty-loving  people  of 
the  south. 

Second.  The  overriding  problem  of 
Latin  America  today,  beside  which  all 
others  pale  into  Insignificance,  Is  the 
growing  specter  of  aggressive,  subversive 
commurUsm.  Until  we  and  our  friends 
in  Latin  America  devise  effective  tech- 
niques for  countering  this  threat,  eveiT- 
thlng  else  we  do  will  be  like  grains  of 
sand  In  a  windstorm. 

Third.  This  threat  of  violence  and  sub- 
version Is  of  such  Immediate  concern  that 
I  believe  there  should  be  convoked  imme- 
diately a  conference  of  all  the  foreign 
ministers  of  free  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  devise  a  concerted 
drive  against  the  Communist  threat. 
Only  through  sustained  collective  action 
by  the  goverrunents  of  all  threatened 
countries  can  we  hope  to  eradicate  this 
curse  from  the  hemisphere. 

Fourth.  We  must  reassure  the  people 
of  Latin  America  of  our  deep  and  abid- 
ing friendship  and  respect  for  them,  and 
of  our  determination  to  help  them  to  a 
better  way  of  life. 

Anxiety  has  been  expressed  In  some 
quarters  In  recent  months  that  we  are 
drifting  back  to  an  old  and  discredited 
policy  which  was  sometimes  known  as 
gunboat  diplomacy. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  but  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  Is  such  that  we  must 
back  up  our  words  with  deeds  If  we  are 
to  be  believed. 

Let  us  examine  that  history  for  a 
moment. 

TRS    BISTOaiCAL    SETTING 

For  our  purposes,  it  Is  enough  to  go 
back  to  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury— to  the  era  which  began  with  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  and  his  charac- 
terization of  American  policy  in  Latin 
America  as  Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick." 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  a  man  of  his 
times,  and  he  was  right  for  his  times, 
but  his  view  that  U.S.  Interests  in 
Latin  America  should  dominate  every 
situation  left  a  blot  on  our  relationships 
there  which  has  still  not  disappeared. 

Those  were  the  years  of  the  Roosevelt 
corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of 
dollar  diplomacy — and  they  were  years 
of  dissension  and  discord  between  the 
United  States  and  her  southern  neigh- 
bors. 

Under  the  Roosevelt  corollary,  the 
United  States  assumed  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  any  Latin  American  republic 
which  could  not  or  would  not  pay  Its 


debts,  on  the  grounds  that  our  action 
precluded  European  powers  from  taking 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  In  our 
views,  we  were  defending  the  hemisphere 
from  the  imperialistic  designs  of  Euro- 
pean powers.  However  altruistic  our 
motives  might  have  seemed  to  us,  Latin 
Americans  bitterly  resented  this  policy. 

The  1905  Roosevelt  corollary,  based  on 
security  considerations,  soon  expanded 
to  dollar  diplomacy.  This  was  a  policy 
of  automatic  U.S.  support  for  any  U.S.- 
owned  business  which  found  Itself  In 
trouble  In  any  Latin  American  republic, 
regardless  of  the  cause  or  the  justness 
of  lt5  case.  Unscrupulous  U.S.  com- 
panies quickly  discovered  that  a  howl  to 
the  State  Department — or  even  the 
threat  of  a  howl — could  cow  small  Latin 
American  governments  Into  submission 
rather  than  risk  the  landing  of  U.S. 
marines. 

By  the  time  of  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration, growing  hatred  for  the  "colossus 
of  the  North"  had  become  an  obstacle  to 
good  private  as  well  as  government  rela- 
tions throughout  Latin  America.  Presi- 
dent Hoover  began  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  some  of  the  republics  where 
they  were  stationed. 

TRE    GOOD    NEIGHBOR    POLICY 

While  the  first  steps  to  alter  U.S.  policy 
toward  Latin  America  were  taken  by 
President  Hoover,  It  was  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  Roosevelt  that 
the  most  fundamental  changes  in  our 
policy  occurred.  Under  F.D.R.,  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  Roosevelt  corollary  and  dol- 
lar diplomacy  were  dismantled. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  understood  clearly 
that  our  policies  toward  Latin  America 
required  new  Initiatives  and  new  direc- 
tions to  bring  about  a  better  day.  Under 
his  direction,  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Unilaterally,  we  renounced  the  Piatt 
amendment  which  had  given  us  the  right 
to  Intervene  In  Cuba  and  which  we  had 
forced  the  Cubans  to  Incorporate  Into 
their  Constitution  as  the  price  for  Inde- 
pendence after  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

The  new  concept  of  nonintervention 
also  meant  that  the  United  States  would 
no  longer  use  armed  force  or  even  exert 
heavy  political  pressure  to  back  U.S. 
firms  operating  In  Latin  America.  All 
we  asked  was  the  same  right  that  we 
would  have  in  any  other  nation  In  the 
world  to  protest  If  U.S.  enterprises  were 
being  treated  In  a  discriminatory  way 
and  were  not  getting  the  same  rights  ex- 
tended to  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  short,  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized the  full  juridical  equality  of  the 
Latin  American  nations. 

President  Roosevelt  proved  to  the 
Latin  American  people  that  he  meant 
what  he  said  about  nonintervention 
when  Mexico  expropriated  several 
United  States  and  British  oil  companies 
In  1938.  Resisting  pressure  to  Intervene 
directly,  or  to  make  economic  reprisals, 
Roosevelt  specifically  recognized  Mex- 
ico's right  as  a  sovereign  nation  to  ex- 
propriate, and  asked  only  that  the  U.S. 
companies  Involved  be  treated  fairly. 

As  Dean  Acheson  once  described  It.  the 
United  States  entered  on  a  deliberate 
policy  of  "the  renunciation  of  domina- 


tion," and  the  result  was  a  rapid  growth 
In  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the 
Latin  nations  In  their  dealings  with  the 
"colossus  of  the  north." 

In  the  good  neighbor  era,  the  names 
of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and 
Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles  became 
household  words  in  Latin  America.  Both 
men  were  loved  and  respected,  for  their 
own  efforts  in  the  development  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy,  and  as  the  repre- 
sentatives  of   Franklin   Roosevelt. 

Under  their  leadership,  the  Latin  na- 
tions learned  that  the  friendship  of  this 
country  for  their  countries  was  the  domi- 
nant element  In  our  policy,  not  the  pro- 
tection of  our  foreign  Investments. 

With  all  traces  of  the  policy  of  the 
"Big  Stick"  removed,  the  stage  was  set 
for  Inter-Amertcan  cooperation  in  se- 
curity matters.  As  war  clouds  gathered 
in  Europe,  a  series  of  Pan-American  con- 
ferences were  held  to  work  out  proce- 
dures for  joint  consultation. 

A  decade  of  friendship  and  mutual  re- 
spect paid  off  when  this  country  entered 
World  War  n.  Every  Latin  nation  joined 
us  In  the  struggle  for  freedom  against 
the  Axis  powers. 

But  the  good  neighbor  policy  went 
beyond  the  discarding  of  old  concepts. 
During  the  depression  and  throughout 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  sought 
new  avenues  of  economic  cooperation. 
The  Sugar  Act  of  1934  guaranteed 
Cuba — In  dire  need  as  a  result  of  the 
collapse  of  sugar  prices — a  sizable  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  at  decent  prices. 

It  is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that. 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  Com- 
munist masters  of  Cuba,  led  by  Fidel 
Castro,  accused  this  country  of  saddling 
Cuba  with  a  one-crop  economy  because 
our  generosity  made  sugar  production  so 
attractive. 

But  it  Is  another  Irony  of  history  that 
Cuba's  reliance  on  sugar  exports  should 
provide  incontrovertible  evidence  of  her 
slavery  to  the  masters  of  world  commu- 
nism in  the  Kremlin.  Ca4trb  and  com- 
pany are  now  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  agreeing  to  do  what  we 
did  in  1934 — agreeing  to  buy  a  stated 
share  of  Cuba's  sugar. 

The  Roosevelt  decade — filled  as  it  was 
with  understanding,  mutual  respect,  and 
Imaginative  policies — healed  a  dangerous 
rift  In  the  hemisphere. 

We  have  only  to  imagine  the  effect  on 
our  struggle  for  freedom  during  World 
War  n  if  we  had  had  to  contend  with  a 
vast  sea  of  disaffected  and  hostile  people 
to  the  South. 

Today  Latin  Americans  recall  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  good  neighbor  policy  with 
deep  affection.  Throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica schools  and  streets  bear  his  name. 

THK   DROUGHT    TEARS 

But  suddenly,  the  good  neighbor  policy 
ended.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  in- 
ternational communism  began  Its  un- 
remitting efforts  to  expand  In  Europe  and 
Asia.  In  rapid-fire  succession,  the 
United  States — the  only  free  world  coun- 
try sufBclently  strong  to  cope  with  the 
Communist  onslaught — concentrated  Its 
attention  on  Iran,  the  Greek-Turkish 
crisis,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Marshall 
plan  to  reconstruct  war-devastated 
Europe  as  a  bulwark  against  commu- 
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nlsm,  the  Korean  war,  the  Formosa 
crisis,  the  Hungariaji  revolt.  In  the 
process  of  meeting  these  global  commit- 
ments. Latin  America  was  Ignored  by 
U.S.  policymakers. 

Many  Latin  American  leaders  recog- 
nized that  U.S.  efforts  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist threat  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Middle  East  served  the  security  interest 
of  the  entire  hemisphere.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  keenly  aware  that  politi- 
cal and  social  tensions  in  their  own 
countries  were  mounting  dangerously. 
But  their  problems  got  no  hearing  In 
Washington. 

The  ardor  of  the  good  neighbor  policy 
had  turned  to  glacial  indifference. 

Thus,  it  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  our 
policymakers  when.  In  1954,  the  first 
successful  Communist  subversion  of  an 
American  country  occurred  In  Guate- 
mala. 

Our  reaction  was  swift  and  pointed. 
At  the  10th  Inter-American  Conference 
at  Caracas  that  year,  the  U.S.  delegation 
demanded  and  got  an  anti-Communist 
resolution  passed. 

Thus,  we  were  able  to  get  on  record  for 
the  first  time  that  Communist  subver- 
sion constituted  foreign  aggression  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  inter-American 
agreements. 

But  unfortunately,  we  did  not  go  the 
next  mile  and  offer  the  Latin  nations  the 
economic  aid  and  cooperation  which 
they  considered  so  essential  to  combat 
the  threat  of  communism. 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  her  Latin  neighbors  remained  chilly. 
How  Is  It  that,  almost  overnight,  the 
warm  embrace  of  the  good  neighbor  pol- 
icy turned  Into  suspicion  and  outright 
hostility? 

How  did  U.S.  leadership  get  so  out  of 
touch  with  our  friends  in  Latin  America? 
Foremost,  I  think,  was  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  emerged  after  World 
War  n  with  worldwide  commitments  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  du-  re- 
sponsibilities outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere attracted  the  attention  of  the  best 
minds  In  the  foreign  service,  our  best 
economists,  academicians,  and  jour- 
nalists. Meanwhile,  the  avalanche  of 
crises  in  distant  places  preempted  lim- 
ited space  In  the  papers  and  time  on  the 
air.  Operating  on  the  old  maxim  that 
"no  news  is  good  news,"  the  American 
people — and  Congress — were  lulled  by 
the  deceptive  lack  of  information  into 
thinking  all  must  be  well  south  of  the 
border. 

But  lack  of  public  concern  is  one  thing. 
What  about  oflBcial  concern?  One  pow- 
erful factor  relegating  Latin  America  to 
the  bottom  of  the  priority  list  was  an 
unfortunate  Identification  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy  with  Isolation. 

When  isolation  fell  Into  disrepute,  to 
some  extent  It  dragged  pan-Amerlcanlsm 
with  It.  Many  of  those  eager  to  promote 
European  and  Asian  ties  looked  with  dis- 
dain on  the  Pan-American  movement. 
You  wUl  recall  the  fight  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, led  by  the  Latin  Americans  and 
Senator  Tom  Connally,  to  retain  the 
regional  organization  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  postwar  period,  those  In  as- 
cendancy In  the  Department  of  State 


looked  upon  Latin  American  specialists 
with  suspicion  or  Just  Ignored  them. 
Latin  American  asslgiunents  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Defense  were  con- 
sidered to  be  Inconsequential.  Career- 
minded  people  scrambled  to  get  positions 
In  more  fashionable  areas.  Thus,  the 
ranks  of  those  In  the  State  Department 
who  might  have  understood  the  ferment 
In  Latin  America — and  what  it  meant 
to  the  United  States — were  sorely  de- 
pleted. A  few  diehards  stubbornly  held 
on,  but  their  voices  were  inaudible. 

Ironically,  the  good  neighbor  policy 
itself  contributed  to  the  low  priority  at- 
tached to  Latin  America  at  the  time. 
The  policy  had  been  so  successful,  that 
long  after  it  was  no  longer  suflBcient  to 
the  times,  a  residue  of  the  good  feeling 
it  had  engendered  lingered  In  many 
people's  minds.  And  the  news  media  car- 
ried little  information  to  challenge  that 
complacency. 

Meanwhile,  alarmed  democrats  In 
Latin  America — such  as  Venezuela's 
Romulo  Betancourt  and  Jose  Flgueres  in 
Costa  Rica — repeatedly  warned  of  the 
region's  revolutionary  ferment  and  dan- 
gerous drift.  The  status  quo.  they 
argued,  could  not  maintain  stability. 
Rather,  the  rigid  economic  and  social 
structures  In  the  region,  unless  modified, 
would  bring  social  upheaval.  They  urged 
a  concerted  effort  to  bring  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  justice  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  the  only  means  of  immunizing 
masses  of  embittered  people  against  the 
Communist  virus. 

Belatedly.  President  Eisenhower  turned 
to  mending  our  Latin  American  fences. 
By  1900,  the  Inter-Americin  Bank,  fiatly 
turned  down  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Humphrey  several  years  before,  was 
in  operation.  That  same  year,  UJS.  rep- 
resentatives helped  to  draft  the  Act  of 
Bogota  which  called  for  more  equitable 
land  tenure  and  tax  systems  as  w^ell  as 
"prompt  action  of  exceptional  breadth 
in  the  field  of  International  cooperation." 

THE   ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

But  it  was  President  Kennedy  who 
erased  lingering  reservations  and  sparked 
an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  Latin 
America  unequaled  since  the  days  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy.  In  the  tragically 
short  time  President  Kennedy  held  office, 
he  was  to  become  as  revered  In  Latin 
America  as  President  Roosevelt. 

President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for 
Progress  picked  up  Roosevelt's  good 
neighbor  policy  and  expanded  it  to  fit 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Where 
Roosevelt  had  recognized  the  sovereignty 
and  political  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics.  Kennedy  proposed  to  as- 
sist Latin  America's  quest  for  economic 
independence  and  social  justice. 

In  the  process,  John  Keiuiedy  changed 
the  image  of  the  United  States  from  a 
rich,  self-satisfied  Nation  concerned  only 
with  preserving  its  own  gains,  to  a  dy- 
namic Nation  deeply  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  its  neighbors.  Columnist 
Joseph  Kraft  has  summed  up  the  Ken- 
nedy magic  this  way : 

For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  de- 
liberately moved  to  cut  Ues  with  narrowly 
based  reactionary  regimes  abroad.  Instead. 
Washington  systematically  backed  political 
leaders  of  the  moderate  left  with  popular 
appeal    and    social    purpose.  •   •   •  By    that 


kind  of  political  choice  It  was  possible  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  United  States  and 
the  aspirations  of  peoples  that  are  not  rich 
and  powerful. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  how  important 
this  ideological  stance  was  In  Latin 
America.  It  provided  hope  to  millions 
In  Latin  America,  and  it  provided  a 
democratic  alternative  to  Castro  and 
communism. 

And  so  the  Alliance  began  the  over- 
whelming task  of  raising  up  to  a  new 
way  of  life  a  whole  continent  of  people 
who  had  known  nothing  but  hopeless 
want  and  poverty  for  all  of  their  lives. 

A  brave  beginning  was  made,  but  too 
soon,  it  becsune  apparent  that  the  Idecds 
of  the  Alliance  had  far  outnu  the 
reality. 

Then  came  the  tragic  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  Dallas,  and  a  new  presi- 
dent succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the 
democracy  which  was  the  leader  and  the 
hope  of  the  free  world. 

What  kind  of  man  was  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson?  Would  he  carry  for- 
ward this  Nation's  dedication  to  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  men? 

Throughout  Latin  America,  there  was 
a  period  of  uncertainty,  a  kind  of  breath- 
less groping  to  t€ike  the  measure  of  the 
new  man  In  the  White  House. 

But  they  were  not  long  in  finding  out. 
President  Johnson  redoubled  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  spelled  out  in  no  uncertain 
terms  his  determination  that  any  fur- 
ther efforts  at  invasion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere by  foreign  communistic  Ideologies 
would  be  resisted  by  all  the  force  at  our 
command. 

It  was  President  Johnson's  eloquent 
evocation  of  this  Nation's  hopes  for  the 
Alliance  on  its  fourth  anniversary  last 
year,  coupled  with  a  report  on  what  had 
aheady  been  achieved,  which  most- 
heartened  the  people  of  the  Latin 
countries. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  RENEWS  THE  COMMITMENT 

Speaking  to  a  distinguished  gathering 
of  hemispheric  leaders  at  the  White 
House  last  August,  President  Johnson 
reminded  them: 

People  long  oppressed  demand  their  share 
Of  the  blessings  and  dignity  which  the  mod- 
ern world  can  offer  man.  The  i>eaceful  dem- 
ocratic social  revolution  of  the  AUanza  is 
not  the  alternative  to  tranquillity  and 
changelessness.  It  Is  the  alternative — and 
the  only  alternative — to  bloodshed,  destruc- 
tion, and  tyranny.  For  the  past  Is  gone. 
And  those  who  struggle  to  preserve  it  enlist 
unawares  in  the  rank*  of  their  own 
destroyers. 

We  will  shape  the  future  through  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  AUanza,  or  find  It  swallowed  up 
In  violence  bred  of  desperation. 

And  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  In  such 
a  time,  when  Justice  so  mingles  with  neces- 
sity, and  faith  with  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  many  years  in 
public  life.  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
stirring  or  eloquent  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  social  progress  and  social 
Justice. 

Now  the  alliance  is  nearly  5  years  old, 
and  we  must  again  ask  ourselves  how 
well  we  have  delivered  on  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  which  we  have  created. 

It  is  time  for  the  most  searching  ex- 
amination of  our  present  course  in  Latin 
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America  to  determine  whether  we  and 
our  partners  in  the  alliance  are  doing 
enough  to  achieve  the  great  goals  which 
we  have  set  before  us. 

We  must  honestly  and  objectively  ex- 
amine our  present  policies  so  that  we 
may  know  which  to  refine,  which  to 
strengthen,  and  which,  If  that  Is  neces- 
sary, to  discard. 

At  present,  there  Is  far  too  much  re- 
liance on  the  self-adulatory  diplomatic 
pouch  as  a  source  of  information.  Let 
us  develop  fact-finding  techniques  that 
will  really  produce  facts  rather  than  de- 
fenses of  existing  policies  and  programs. 

Let  us  make  a  public  confession  of  our 
I>ast  failures  and  begin  anew. 

The  Latin  people  will  understand  that. 

We  must  drop  our  patronizing  and 
complacent  attitude.  For  too  long,  we 
have  either  ignored  our  Latin  friends,  or 
we  have  provided  them  with  lavish  hand- 
outs, and  sometimes  we  have  managed  to 
do  both  at  the  same  time. 

We  must  recognize  that  Latin  America 
is  not  a  single  diplCMnatic  context.  There 
is  great  variation  in  economic  resources, 
literacy,  political  issues,  and  the  quality 
of  leadership,  and  there  are  many 
entitles. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  our  policies 
know  and  understand  these  differences. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
Umted  States  has  poured  over  $9  billion 
in  economic  aid  into  Latin  America,  half 
of  It  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  table  which  shows  the  trend 
of  this  aid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In 
spite  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
exchange  programs,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  Pood  for  Peace,  the 
55ocial  Progress  Trust  Fund,  and  all  the 
other  public  and  private  agencies  which 
are  working  in  Latin  America,  we  have 
not  come  to  grips  with  the  central  prob- 
lems of  this  great  region. 

It  Is  time  we  went  over  from  the  de- 
fensive to  the  offensive.  There  are  many 
things  we  must  do.  but  the  most  impor- 
tant is  to  take  more  vigorous  steps  to 
protect  the  hemisphere  from  the  threat 
of  Communist  attacks  from  within.  If 
we  permit  the  Communists  to  seize  power 
in  friendly  countries,  the  opportunity  to 
help  In  any  other  way  will  be  lost. 
Where  there  Is  peace  and  progress,  com- 
munism cannot  thrive. 

For  that  reason  alone,  Mr.  President, 
if  for  no  other,  we  must  step  up  our  ef- 
forts to  help  the  free  people  of  Latin 
America  to  protect  themselves  from  sub- 
version from  within. 

CASrmoISM  thuatxns  snttrz  hemisphcks 

The  hour  is  already  late.  For  7  long 
years,  we  have  had  at  the  very  doorstep 
of  the  United  States  a  Communist  state 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  liberty  and 
freedom.     Generously  financed   by   the 


Soviet  Union  and  Conmiunlst  China, 
Castro's  Cuba  has  been  the  fountalnhead 
of  an  endless  stream  of  propaganda, 
aimed  not  only  at  the  United  States  but 
at  all  the  natloris  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  has  been  from  the  outset  the  loca- 
tion of  numerous  training  centers  where 
men  bent  on  violence  from  all  the  Latin 
countries  are  taught  the  techniques  of 
subversion. 

These  training  centers  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  detailed  study  by  a  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Security  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  over  3 
years  ago.  The  Committee  specifically 
Identified  nine  of  these  training  centers, 
and  said  the  list  was  among  the  many  in 
existence  In  Cuba. 

Peru,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and.  most 
recently,  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
among  the  countries  which  have  been 
victimized  by  this  training. 

As  the  OAS  Special  Committee  re- 
ported: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment In  Cuba  facilitates  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  subversive  action  of  Intema^tional 
Communist  Ideology,  but  also — what  Is'  more 
dangerous — because  It  constitutes  a  center 
quite  nearby  for  training  agents  of  every 
kind  whose  function  it  Is  to  develop  subver- 
sion In  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  Is  time  that  this  country  awoke  to 
what  Is  going  on.  We  must  forget  the 
Soviet-Chinese  quarrel  because  It  has  no 
relevance  In  Latin  America,  other  than 
to  appreciate  Its  effect  from  the  outside. 
Both  octupl,  through  Castro,  are  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  the  lawful  govern- 
ments of  the  hemisphere,  so  It  matters 
little  when  they  argue  about  techniques. 

As  Pre.sldent  Kennedy  said  when  the 
Soviet-Chinese  quarrel  first  erupted: 

A  dispute  over  how  to  bury  the  West  Is  no 
ground  for  Western  rejoicing. 

Two  months  ago.  Castro  mounted  his 
supreme  challenge  to  the  sovereignty  and 
the  security  of  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  when  he  sponsored  a  so-called 
Tri-Continental  Conference  in  Havana. 

Delegates  from  all  over  the  world 
gathered  to  lay  out  detailed  programs 
for  violence  and  revolution,  and  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  were  declared 
to  be  special  targets. 

This  congress  of  subversion  attracted 
surprisingly  little  attention  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  created  widespread  alarm  in 
Latin  America.  Newspaper  comment 
from  every  political  spectrum  condemned 
the  naked  threat  of  aggression  which 
this  conference  posed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
country  launched  a  counterattack  which 
will  expose  Castro's  Communist  Cuba  for 
what  it  is. 

More  than  325.000  people  have  fied 
from  Cuba  since  Castro  seized  power. 
Refugees  are  leaving  at  the  rate  of  3,000 
to  4,000  a  month  in  the  current  controlled 
airlift  program. 

What  more  damaging  evidence  Is  there 
of  what  people  who  live  imder  commu- 
nism think  about  communism?  And  yet 
we  are  not  getting  the  message  across  to 
the  p>eople  of  Latin  America. 


In  many  cities,  I  have  seen  cheap,  sub- 
sidized paperback  books  which  vlllify 
Americans  and  our  democratic  system  in 
every  bookstore. 

And  I  have  wondered  where  the  books 
are  that  tell  of  the  deeds  of  Lincoln, 
Washington.  Roosevelt,  and  Kennedy. 

Our  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  the 
last  few  years  has  made  great  improve- 
ments in  its  publications  program  but 
there  are  areas  that  are  still  not  being 
reached.  I  know  that  there  are  diffi- 
cult problems  of  printing  and  transpor- 
tation, but  we  must  heighten  our  effort 
to  counter  the  fiood  of  vicious  material 
which  flows  from  Cuba  tmd  her  masters. 

Communication  is  the  key  to  better 
understanding,  and  we  are  not  doing  an 
adequate  job.  For  too  long,  we  have  re- 
lied on  the  silver  dollar  as  the  prime  ve- 
hicle of  communication,  and  that  is  a 
false  reliance. 

Subsidized  books  in  Spanish  which 
glorify  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Mao,  imd  Castro 
are  in  every  bookstore,  but  where  are 
the  books  in  S{>anlsh  which  tell  of  the 
deeds  of  Lincoln,  Washington,  Roosevelt, 
and  Kennedy? 

TTNIVEHSrrlES  NEED  RETORM 

The  universities  of  many  countries  are, 
in  effect,  privileged  sanctuaries  for  the 
dissemination  of  Communist  propaganda 
and  for  fomenting  disloyalty  to  their 
governments. 

Through  the  abuse  of  traditions  of 
student  Independence,  and  through  the 
use  of  the  free  and  easy  admission  stand- 
ards that  encourage  "professional"  stu- 
dents, the  Communists  throughout  Lat- 
in America  have  been  able  to  exert  In- 
fluence on  the  universities  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers. 

With  few  academic  requirements  to 
fulfill,  and  well-financed  by  local  Com- 
munist cadres.  Communist-oriented  stu- 
dents have  been  able  to  control  the  selec- 
tion of  faculty  members  and  imlversity 
administrators,  and  have  brought  the 
universities  into  national  politics  in  an 
unwholesome  way. 

One  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  this 
situation  is  the  steady  production  of 
Marxist-oriented  teachers  who  can 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  gov- 
ernment salaries  spreading  Communist 
propaganda  among  the  young  people  of 
their  countries. 

This  was  pointed  up  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Armistead  Selden,  when 
he  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs made  an  inspection  trip  to  five 
Latin  countries. 

Mr.  Selden  reported  that  our  food  for 
peace  school  lunch  program  has  been  of 
great  value  throughout  the  continent. 
But  he  also  pointed  out: 

We  are  concerned  by  the  presence  of 
Marxist-Inclined  teachers  In  the  schools 
and  colleges.  It  makes  little  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  be  the  Instrument  for  In- 
creasing school  attendance  If  the  pupils  are 
going  to  be  fed  Communist  doctrine  along 
with  their  lunches. 

Mr.  Selden's  committee  recommended 
that  this  country  urge  the  governments 
benefiting  from  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
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gram  to  have  these  leftist  teachers  re- 
moved from  their  strategic  positions. 

That  was  nearly  3  years  ago,  and  little 
if  any  change  has  been  noted. 

Only  Venezuela  and  Brazil  have 
moved  effectively  in  this  area.  Several 
thousand  Marxist-oriented  teachers 
have  been  removed  from  Venezuelan 
secondary  schools,  and  Brazil  has 
cleansed  its  universities  of  teachers  with 
extreme  leftist  views. 

Elsewhere.  Communist-Influenced  ac- 
tivity Is  Increasing  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  the 
universities.  In  fact,  the  indoctrina- 
tion Job  at  many  universities  has  become 
easier  in  recent  years  because  students 
are  already  "softened  up"  by  the  time 
they  matriculate. 

The  leaders  of  each  country  must 
seize  the  initiative  and  tell  their  young 
men  and  women  the  truth. 

Most  Latin  students  are  patriotic  to 
their  core,  and  they  are  also  highly  na- 
tionalistic. This  is  commendable,  but  it 
means  that  any  direct  representations 
by  the  United  States  would  be  viewed 
with  deep  suspicion.  The  leaders  of 
each  government  must  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  informing  these  students  of 
the  subversion  which  surrounds  them. 

Students  must  be  shown  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  honest  nationalism 
and  cloaked  Communist  agitation.  The 
autonomy  of  the  university  should  not 
be  used  as  a  shield  for  Communist  ac- 
tivity among  liberty-loving  and  patriotic 
students. 

They  must  be  shown  that  the  torch  of 
liberty  is  fueled  In  the  veins  of  patriots, 
not  through  the  machinations  of  the 
paid  emissaries  of  foreign  Ideologists. 

Government  leaders  have  hesitated  to 
act.  lest  they  incur  charges  of  attempting 
to  reduce  the  freedom  of  their  univer- 
sities. 

But  all  that  is  needed  is  to  tell  the 
truth  and  show  the  ways  in  which  com- 
munism has  been  used  to  pervert  liberty 
and  Justice  and  to  foster  economic  sub- 
jugation everywhere  that  it  has  had  the 
opportunity. 

Just  as  we  need  the  leadership  of  the 
free  Latin  governments  in  the  fight 
against  communism  in  the  universities, 
we  must  call  on  more  vigorous  help  from 
our  allies  in  sealing  off  the  source  of  the 
cancer. 

CUBA    AND    FREE    WOBLS    TRAOB 

Castro's  Cubana  Airlines  is  still  per- 
mitted to  maintain  regular  service  be- 
tween Havana  and  Mexico  City,  and 
Spain  maintains  scheduled  service  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Havana. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Spain, 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  Mexico,  have  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  trade  embargo  im- 
posed on  Castro  Cuba  by  the  OAS  in 
July  1964.  There  has  been  a  decline  in 
this  free  world  trade  since  that  time,  but 
more  vigorous  efforts  are  needed  if  we 
are  to  succeed  In  sealing  off  the  support 
that  Red  Cuba  is  receiving  from  our 
allies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  table  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  which  shows  the  most  re- 
cent status  of  this  trade. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  threat  of  communism  re- 
mains the  overriding  problem  in  Latin 
America,  this  is  a  struggle  which  must  be 
fought  out  on  many  fronts. 

After  years  of  massive  U.S.  aid  in 
various  forms,  the  lot  of  the  average 
family  in  many  countries  Is  no  better 
than  It  ever  was,  and  in  some  places  they 
have  actually  lost  ground. 

Every  major  city  In  Latin  America  Is 
surrounded  by  a  grim  ring  of  tarpaper 
and  corrugated  iron  slums,  the  home  of 
millions  of  people  who  have  been  driven 
to  the  cities  by  poverty  on  the  farms, 
only  to  find  conditions  as  bad  or  worse 
in  the  cities. 

Illiteracy  is  a  problem  of  staggering 
proportions,  and  one  that  has  been  barely 
touched.  Many  experts  believe  that  all 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  Latin 
America  are  doomed  to  failure  until  this 
one  problem  is  solved  because  an  illiter- 
ate people  is  in  no  position  to  help  them- 
selves or  to  benefit  from  the  help  of 
others. 

I  do  not  suggest  such  a  slnglemlnded 
approach,  but  there  must  be  far  more 
effort  put  into  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy. 

For  the  past  several  years,  AID  assist- 
ance in  Latin  America  has  been  grad- 
ually changing  its  emphasis  to  favor  in- 
dustrial development  at  the  expense  of 
modernizing  agriculture  to  support  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  emphasis  should  shift 
back  or,  at  least,  equalize  to  the  point 
where  agriculture  is  receiving  as  much 
emphasis  as  industrial  development. 

The  last  year  was  1963  in  which  AID 
grants  and  loans  for  Latin  American 
agricultural  projects  exceeded  the 
amoimt  allocated  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. That  year,  the  Agency  provided 
$87  million  for  agriculture  and  $67  mil- 
lion for  industry.  The  situation  is  com- 
pletely reversed  now.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  we  are  providing  $129  million 
for  agriculture  and  $152  million  for 
Industry. 

The  exaggerated  hopes  which  were 
stimulated  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
have  not  materialized.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  the  broad  economic  and 
social  changes  which  are  envisioned  in 
the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este  will  take 
a  long  time  to  accomplish. 

But  I  am  also  convinced  that  these 
programs  could  move  much  faster  if 
there  were  more  determined  leadership 
both  in  the  recipient  nations  and  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  table  which  shows  the  latest 
measure  of  economic  growth  in  all  the 
Latin  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as 
will  be  noted,  some  are  reaching  the  Al- 
liance's minimum  goal  t)f  an  aimual 
growth  rate  of  2.5  percent,  but  too  many 
are  not. 


Too  rapidly,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  become  a  bureaucratic  institution 
with  all  Its  attendant  evils.  Along  with 
the  older  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  Alliance  produces  a 
steady  fiow  of  optimistic  statistics  about 
the  nimiber  of  schools  built  and  the 
number  of  loans  made  which  have  taken 
attention  away  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  far  barely  scratched  the  surface. 

Little  has  been  done  for  land  reform 
in  a  continent  where  half  the  arable  land 
is  owned  by  1.5  percent  of  the  people, 
and  millions  of  men  and  women  are  liv- 
ing at  the  bare  subsistence  level  on  in- 
adequate, womout  plots  which  should 
long  since  have  been  retired  from  cultiva- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  millions  of  acres 
of  potential  farmland  lie  fallow. 

Already  food  is  in  short  supply  in  some 
of  these  nations,  and  they  face  m&ss 
starvation  unless  ♦he  twin  dilemmas  of 
lagging  food  production  and  booming 
birth  rates  are  resolved. 

As  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  reported 
last  year: 

Agricultural  production  In  Latin  America 
has  Increased  only  fractionally  faster  during 
the  decade  (1955-66)  than  this  region's  par- 
ticularly rapid  population  growth,  and  on  a 
per  capita  basis  remains  less  than  the  pre- 
war level.  In  Cuba  and  tJruguay,  total 
agricultural  production  has  sharply  declined 
during  the  decade.  •  •  •  Production  has 
lagged  slightly  behind  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion In  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  exceeded  popula- 
tion growth  by  quite  a  wide  margin  In  Brazil, 
Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  especially  Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimoios  consent  to  have  three 
tables  showing  the  relationship  between 
food  supplies  and  birth  rates  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibits  4,  5,  and  6.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  have  been 
some  mEiJor  gains  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental health,  notably  in  the  control  of 
malaria,  but  significant  indices  such  as 
Infant  mortality  rates  are  sUll  rising  in 
several  countries. 

Examination  of  these  figures  i>olnts  up 
a  problem  of  a  purely  technical  nature, 
but  one  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
development  planning. 

Statistics  from  many  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  woefully  inade- 
quate, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  often 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on  there. 

To  assist  the  Congress  in  carrying  out 
its  heavy  responsibilities  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  I  recommend  that  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent,  regular  system 
of  inspection  which  will  help  us  to  ac- 
curately evaluate  the  situation  in  each 
country. 

Occasional  visits  such  as  the  one  by 
Mr.  Selden's  committee  have  produced 
valuable  information,  but  we  need  this 
kind  of  information  regularly. 

CACSE    rOB     HOPS 

In  spite  of  the  disappointments  and 
shortcomings  of  some  of  our  current  pro- 
grams, and  in  spite  of  the  growing  men- 
ace of  communism,  there  is  also  much 
reason  for  hope  for  the  future. 
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The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  already 
accomplished  much,  but  more  Impor- 
tantly. It  has  stirred  the  hope  of  a  better 
life  in  millions  of  people.  We  must  not 
let  the  Alliance  lose  It  momentum,  either 
in  this  country  or  in  Latin  America. 

If  we  do.  we  will  dash  the  aspirations 
of  a  whole  continent. 

From  the  hard  lesson  of  the  Dominican 
crisis,  we  have  learned  that  we  must  act 
QUickJy  and  decisively  in  the  face  of 
Communist  aggression. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  Do- 
minican Republic  erupted  in  bloody  re- 
volt— April  24,  1965.  From  the  very  out- 
set, uninformed  elements  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  have  criticized  the  U.S. 
decision  to  send  its  Armed  Forces  Into 
Santo  Domin^io  to  restore  order,  and 
subsequently,  to  preserve  the  precarious 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  with  considerable 
wonderment  that  I  note  that  the  sector 
of  the  press  which  has  echoed  these 
charges  as  never  reported  the  reveal- 
ing findings  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  OAS  Itself.  That  committee — com- 
posed of  the  Ambcissadors  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Pana- 
ma— was  sent  ofHcially  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  ascei-tain  the  true  facts. 

Because  they  felt  their  findings  were 
of  such  great  importance  to  the  entire 
hemisphere,  the  OAS  decided  to  release 
the  minutes  of  the  coramltcee. 

A  few  excerpts  from  the  findings  of 
the  special  committee  sufQce  to  vindi- 
cate President  Johnson's  decision  to  act 
speedily. 

For  Instance.  Ambassador  Vasquez 
Canizosa.  of  Colombia,  In  reporting  on 
the  leadership  of  the  rebel  forces  under 
the  command  of  Col.  FYanclsco  Caamano 
said  that: 

Many  diplomat*  accredited  Ln  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  I  can  Include  my  country's 
diplomatic  repreaentatlve.  feel  that  If  not 
Ck)l.  PrancLsco  Caamano,  whom  I  do  not 
know  to  be  personally  a  Communlat.  there 
are  indeed  numerous  persons  on  hla  side  that. 
If  they  are  not  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  are  actively  in  favor  of  Fidel  Castro's 
system  of  go"errunent  or  pwUtlcal  purposes. 

Llst«n  to  the  words  of  Ambassador 
Perma  Marinho  of  Brazil : 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  I  am.  nor  does 
any  of  the  members  of  this  committee  be- 
lieve that  he  is.  in  a  poAltion  to  state  with 
assurance  that  the  movement  of  Colonel 
Caamano,  Inspired  by  the  truly  popular  fig- 
ure of  former  President  Bosch.  Is  a  clear- 
ly Communist  movement.  But  one  fact  Is 
certain:  In  view  of  the  real  anarchy  in 
which  the  country  has  been  engulfed  for  sev- 
eral days,  especially  the  capital  city,  where 
bands  of  snipers  have  t>een  saclcing  and  kill- 
ing anf<  obeying  no  one.  any  organized  group 
that  landed  on  the  island  could  dominate 
the  situation. 

For  that  reason,  and  our  understanding 
coincides  with  that  of  a  majority  of  the 
depositions  of  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions accredited  there,  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  agree  in  admitting  that 
the  Caamano  movement,  fortunately  truly 
democratic  in  its  origins,  could  be  rapidly 
converted  into  a  Communist  insurrection; 
above  all.  it  Is  seen  to  be  heading  toward 
a    rovernment  of  that  kind,  susceptible  of 


obtaining  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
Mancist-Lenlnlst  powers. 

Subsequent  events  have  borne  out  the 
wisdom  of  President  Johnson's  decision. 
American  armed  forces,  later  incor- 
porated into  an  Inter-American  peace- 
keeping force  under  Brazilian  leader- 
ship, were  able  to  stabilize  the  situation 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  OAS  to  nego- 
tiate the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government  under  the  leadership  of  the 
able  Dr.  Hector  Garcia-Godoy. 

Only  last  month — February  1966 — 
events  have  again  underscored  the  abso- 
lutely essential  role  the  United  States 
has  played  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

President  Garcia-Godoy  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  both  sides  of  the  revo- 
lution under  his  control,  and  had  ar- 
ranged for  free  elections  to  form  a  per- 
manent government. 

Then,  bloody  rioting,  sparked  by  the 
reluctance  of  a  rightist  leader  to  accept 
voluntary  exile  in  conformance  to  a  prior 
agreement,  spread  quickly  throughout 
Santo  Domungo. 

Castro-trained  agents  Immediately 
capitalized  oii  the  new  crisis  and  orga- 
nized a  general  strike  which  paralyzed 
the  nation  for  days. 

Before  it  was  over,  20  persons  had 
died. 

without  the  stabilizing  Influence  of 
the  inter-American  peace  force,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  either  the  Communists  or 
the  rightists  would  have  deposed  Presi- 
dent Garcia-Godoy  and  seized  power. 
The  result  in  either  case  would  have  been 
a  renewed  bloodbath. 

Now,  with  the  leaders  of  both  right 
and  left  finally  out  of  the  country.  Presi- 
dent Garcia-Godoy  can  resume  his  plan- 
ning for  an  honest  and  peaceful  national 
election  in  June  of  this  year. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  he  will 
succeed,  so  long  as  he  has  the  support 
of  the  international  peacekeeping  forces. 

The  Dominican  situation  highlights  a 
serious  weakness  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system.  The  American  Republics  are 
fully  aware  of  the  threat  that  Castro  and 
his  followers  pose  to  peace  but  they  have 
not  yet  devised  collective  measures  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  this  issue  will  be  dealt  with  at 
the  meeting  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  OAS  which  is  now  going  on  in 
Panama  City. 

This  meeting,  called  to  consider  revi- 
sions of  the  OAS  Charter,  will  study  ways 
to  strengthen  the  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery of  the  OAS,  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  likelihood  that  a  permanent  in- 
ter-American peace  force  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

In  the  absence  of  such  machinery,  the 
United  States  must  act  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  by  subversion  in 
Latin  America,  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

This  country,  after  all.  Is  the  only 
power  which  Is  capable  of  rapid  and 
effective  action  to  keep  the  peace. 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  some  Latin  leaders 
that  they  must  tread  cautiously  In  de- 


vising ways  to  deal  with  subversion,  lest 
they  exacerbate  their  problems  with  their 
own  leftwlngs. 

Such  an  attitude  only  encourages  the 
Communists,  who  will  function  in  any 
climate  they  can,  and  who  dre  most  ac- 
tive In  the  States  where  they  are  handled 
with  kid  gloves. 

Venezuela  and,  more  recently,  Peru 
have  been  forced  by  open  Commuriist  in- 
surrection to  deal  forcefully  with  this 
threat,  and  both  these  democratic  gov- 
ernments have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  their  decisive  action. 

The  lesson  for  all  of  us.  North  and 
South,  Is  to  meet  this  threat  head-on. 

The  image  of  the  United  States  caimot 
be  Improved  by  the  bland  kind  of  "educa- 
tion" programs  we  are  carrying  on  now. 
Communist  propaganda,  which  tears  this 
country  down  as  Imperial  exploiters  of 
the  people,  has  been  far  more  successful 
than  ours. 

We  must  abandon  our  exculpatory  de- 
fensive tactics  and  launch  a  counter- 
offensive  that  will  show  the  Communists 
for  what  they  are. 

This  approach  works  in  Latin  America. 

THE  COSTA  RICAN  KXAICPLK 

Only  last  month — February — Prof. 
Jose  Trejos  defeated  the  candidate  of  the 
ruling  National  Liberation  Party  in  a  free 
election  in  Costa  Rica. 

And  one  of  Professor  Trejos'  main  Is- 
sues was  the  danger  that  communism 
poses  to  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
people  of  Costa  Rica. 

Let  us  leam  from  this  example.  When 
the  dangers  of  communism  are  forcefully 
and  effectively  presented  to  the  people, 
they  will  respond  because  there  is  nothing 
more  precious  to  a  Latin  American  than 
his  freedom. 

Too  often,  the  message  of  freedom  is 
not  carried  effectively  to  the  man  In  the 
street,  and  he  does  not  fully  realize  what 
it  will  mean  to  him  once  communism  and 
Marxism  close  the  jaws  of  subjugation 
upon  his  liberty. 

We  in  the  United  States,  the  cradle  of 
liberty  and  the  bastion  of  freedom  for 
the  entire  world,  must  work  harder  to 
show  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Latin 
America  what  it  means  when  commu- 
nism makes  the  state  the  master  of  the 
people  and  stifles  their  liberties. 

We  must  get  through  to  them  with  the 
message  that  the  visionary  promises  of 
the  Communist  exploiters  mean  a  life  of 
slavery  and  bondage  to  a  foreign  ideol- 
ogy. Once  the  followers  of  Marx,  Lenin. 
Stalin,  Khrushchev,  Kosygln,  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  fasten  their  grip  upon  free 
people,  there  Is  no  shaking  It  free,  and 
what  begins  as  theft  of  liberty  and  re- 
pression spirals  downward  to  an  ever 
greater  slavery. 

We  must  show  the  people  of  Latin 
America  how  we  In  the  United  States 
have  dealt  with  this  threat.  Here  in  this 
country,  we  fight  the  Communists  openly 
and  vigorously  because  we  understand 
them  for  what  they  are.  The  threatened 
nations  of  Latin  America  must  under- 
stand that  forceful  action  Is  demanded 
to  handle  these  subversives  and  under- 
mlners  of  freedom. 
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Mexico  and  Venezuela  and  Peru  have 
traveled  this  road,  and  they  are  among 
the  most  democratic  nations  of  the 
hemisphere.  We  in  the  United  States 
must  show  the  other  threatened  nations 
that  the  route  to  successful  control  of 
the  Communist  threat  has  already  been 
plotted,  and  we  must  help  them  to  have 
the  courage  and  resolution  to  follow  It 
through. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  faith  In  the 
Latin  American  people.  They  love  free- 
dom and  liberty  as  dearly  as  any  people 
In  this  world,  and  they  will  respond  when 
they  are  called  to  eradicate  the  paid 
agents  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  subversion. 

In  summary,  we  in  the  United  States 
face  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great 
challenge  In  Latin  America. 

If  we  can  help  our  Latin  friends  to 
hurl  back  the  danger  of  Communist  sub- 
version, we  will  be  accomplishing  one 
of  those  goals; 

If  we  can  help  our  Latin  friends  to 
move  with  greater  force  and  vigor  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  conditions  which 
provide   the   seedbed   for   communism; 

Then,  too.  If  we  can  help  the  demo- 
cratic   leaders    of    Latin    America    to 


strengthen  and  consolidate  their  posi- 
tions; 

Then,  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  can  move  forward  with  assur- 
ance toward  our  common  goal  of  secure 
and  democratic  societies  throughout  this 
hemisphere. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

ExKiBrr  1 

Table  I. — Trend  of  U.S.  economic  loans  and 
grants,  Latin  America,  net  obligations  and 
loan  authorizatiOTU,  fiscal  years  1958-65 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


EzHisrr  2 

Table  a. — Free  world  shipping  in  Cuba, 

number  of  eaUs 


Coantry 


United  Kingd(»n 

Lebanon 

Itoly 

Oreeoe 

Yugoslavia 


1S64 


125 

ISO 

66 

t»l 

23 

20 

22 

27 

14 

11 

U.S.  flscsl 
years 

Total 
eco- 
nomic 

AID 
pro- 
grams 

Food 

lor 

peace 

Export- 
Import 
Bank 

Other 
eco- 
nomic 

1958 

$376.8 

679.6 

361.2 

864.2 

1.066.7 

1,008.6 

1,248.5 

1,087.4 

S87.9 
123.0 
106.0 
263.8 
478.2 
652.4 
612.8 
624.8 

$63.6 
36.6 
54.3 
168.6 
153.7 
181.6 
340.6 
132.8 

$218.6 
411.1 
106.4 
460.0 
108.6 
68.0 
160.9 
268.2 

$11.8 

19Sa 

8.9 

1960 

86.6 

1961 

1.9 

1962  —  .. 

846  2 

1963 

206.6 

1964 

128  2 

1965 

121.0 

Total. 
1946-66.. 

9,211.9 

8,003.1 

1,437.9 

8,578.0 

1, 192. 9 

Source:  U.S.  State  Department. 

ExKiBrr  3 

Table  3. — Free  roorld  nations  trading  tpith 

Cuba,  total  exports  and   import* 

IMiUionaofdoUBra] 


Country 


United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Japan 

Spain 

Morocco 

France 


1964 


62.6 

00.64 

87.9 

97 

60.1 

34.1 


Source:  Statistics  and  Reports  Division,  Agency  for 
International  Development. 


>  8  months. 

>  5  months. 

Source:  U.S.  State  Department. 


Exhibit  4 
Table  4. — Average  annual  rales  of  increase  in  gross  national  product  per  capita  at  corulani  market  prices,  1960-56,  1966-60,  and  1961-66 


Country 

1960-66 

1966-60 

1961-66 

1961 

1962 

1963 

19641 

1966  > 

Argentina „. 

Bolivia 

1.4 

0.9 

-ai 

4.1 

-8.0 

-6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

-1.8 

-2.8* 

26 

20 
.2 

.9 

3.7 

1.7 
1.8 

2.6 
-2.0 

S.8 

-.8 

25 

Brazil „ 

L4 

Chile 

.9 

1.0 

1.7 

.9 

4  1 

.2 

-.8 

Xt 

Colombia . 

2.3 
3.2 
4.2 

1.1 
1.5 
1.8 

1.6 
1.7 
-.3 

20 
-6.0 
-2  4 

2.1 
4.4 

7.0 

.6 
Zl 
4.3 

1.8 
0 

-.7 

1.0 

Costa  Rica . 

.0 

Dominican  RepobUe _. 

-lao 

Ecuador „ 

22 
2.1 

1.2 
.9 

1.4 

4.6 

-.6 
4.3 

1.3 

6.7 

-.7 
4.1 

8.2 
4.2 

1.8 

El  Salvador _ 

3.6 

Guatemala 

-.7 

28 

3.9 

.9 

-.4 

9.4 

Z7 

3.9 

Haiti ^ „ 

-.4 

.1 

0 

-4.4 

8.8 

.1 

-1.8 

-2  3 

Honduras _, 

-.8 

1.6 

1.6 

.4 

24 

.3 

1.1 

26 

Vfn^lnn. ,       . 

29 
6.0 

2.7 
-1.8 

3.4 

4.7 

.2 
2.9 

1.5 

6.7 

2  9 

8.7 

6.4 
4.2 

2.4 

Nicaragua 

4.0 

Panama _. 

.3 

17 

3.9 

6.2 

6.7 

.8 

Z9 

2.1 

Paraguay _. 

.3 

-.1 

.5 

3.1 

-.9 

1.4 

.4 

1.8 

Peru _ 

Z6 

ZO 

Z9 

6.4 

4.6 

1.0 

26 

3.4 

irruguay _. 

2.8 

-1.1 

-1.4 

.6 

-8.0 

-8.3 

0 

0 

Venezuela _. 

4.6 

2.4 

4.2 

-S.1 

3.0 

6.8 

8.9 

1.8 

Latin  America. _ 

2.4 

1.8 

1.4 

2.3 

.9 

-.8 

Z9 

16 

>  Pn>Tlsk>nal. 

>  Preliminary  estimates. 


Source:  "The  Future  of  Latin  America's  Development  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

Exhibit  5 
Tabls  5. — Population  growth  in  Latin  America  compared  to  United  States  arid  other  regions 


Continent  and  country 

Population 
estimated, 
mld-ieos 
CmlUions) 

Annual  rate 
of  income 
from  1968- 

63  (percent) 

Number  of 
years  to 
double 

population 

Birth  rate 

per  1,000 

population 

Death  rate 

perl,000 

population 

Infant  mor- 
tality rate 

Per  capita 

gross  natioa 

product  1988 

(in  U.S. 

dollars) 

Middle  America 

(76.9) 
1.4 
7.6 
3.6 
2.9 
4.4 
4.7 
2.2 
1.8 

4a9 
1.6 
1.2 
2.0 
1.0 
(162.7) 

22.4 
3.7 

81.3 

.6 

8.7 

16.8 
6.1 
2.0 

11.7 
2.7 
8.7 

(2.8) 
4.5 
1.8 
3.6 
3.2 
3.2 
2.3 
3.2 
1.8 
3.2 
2.9 
3.2 
1.9 
3.2 

(2  7) 
1.6 
1.4 
3.1 
2.8 
2.8 
2.2 
3.1 
2.4 
18 
1.3 
8.4 

(25) 
16 
39 
20 
22 
22 
31 
23 
39 
22 
24 
22 
37 
22 

(28) 
44 
60 
23 
25 
31 
32 
23 
29 
25 
66 
21 

(331) 

Costa  Rica 

47-60 
31-86 
48-64 

46.8 
47.7 

8.8 
9-13 
16-20 

ia4 

17.2 

86.4 

77-90 

80-100 

66.5 

928 

385 

Cuba _. 

:<os 

Dominican  Republic „. 

269 

El  Salvador _ „    ..    „ 

Guatemala .^ 

Haiti 

276 

284 

80 

Honduras.... .,* .« 

Jamaica...    ...»„ 

46-60 
39.9 
45.4 

43-52 
4a4 
3a2 
34.5 

16-20 

7.8 

10  3 

13-17 

0-12 

7.1 

6,2 

47-60 
39.4 

ee.3 

78-85 

55-66 

51.3 

39.6 

216 
42D 

Mexico ... 

Nicaragua 

402 
282 

Panama- .. 

Puerto  Rico 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

South  America ,. 

448 

952 
630 
(310) 

Argentina „    „* 

Bolivia in 

Brazil 

21.7 
41-16 
48-47 
416 
38.7 
42-46 
45-80 
46-50 
42-48 
21-25 
46-60 

8.1 
20-25 
11-16 

7.9 
110 
14-17 
15-20 
12-16 
13-18 

7-9 
10-16 

80-66 
135-166 

614 
154 
196 

British  Qutama 

Chile _. _ 

Colombia ^ 

Ecuador _. 

Paraguay 

Pern 

55.0 

111.0 

100-110 

94-107 

110-120 

96-106 

75-86 

60-76 

260 
483 
2B3 

199 
193 
263 

Ururuay._.                               ^^                                            ..., 

478 

Venezuela __                                     

738 
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Table  5. — Population  growth  in  Latin  America  compared  to  United  Siatet  and  other  region* — Continued 


Continent  and  ooontry 

Popolstton 

(•timated, 

mid-ltes 

(mllUoni) 

Annnal  rate 
of  tnoome 
(roml96S- 

«  (percent) 

Number  of 
yews  to 

double 
population 

Blrtb  rate 

per  1.000 

population 

Death  rate 

per  1,000 

population 

Infant  mor- 
tality rate 

Per  capita 
KT0I8  naUoiial 
product  19«3 

(In  U.S. 

dollars) 

Latin  .\maiem 

338.6 

194.6 

218.0 

443.0 

311.0 

17.0 

l.MXO 

I  nited  States 

North  America.. 

1.6 
(1.6) 

(.») 
(3.3) 
(2.1) 
(1.8) 
(iO) 

44 

(78) 
(31) 
(33) 
(39) 
(35) 

21.2 
(22) 
(1») 

(27) 
(38) 
(3B) 

«.4 

(6) 
(10) 

^(??{ 
(20) 
(16) 

313 

3.083 
(2.990) 

Kiirnpe 

Africa _ 

(1.443) 

Oceania 

Asia 

World 

Source-  Population  Rcfnvnee  Boreaa 

Exhibit  6 
Table  6. — Annual  rates  of  change   in  yield 
per  acre  of  rice,  wheat,  and  corn,  and  an- 
nual   rates    of    population    growth,    major 
grain-producing  countries 

(In  piTcrnI] 


County 

Crop 

Change 

In 
yields. 
lViU-3W 

to 
1960-63 

Popu- 
lation 

III- 
erease. 
1IW8.62 

Popu- 
lation 

growth 
lem 
yield 

increase 

fnlted  States 

Mexico 

fnlted  .States 

Mexico        .  .  . 

rorii... 

Wheat.. 

..do 

Corn 

Wheat.. 
...do 

Com,... 

RIoe.... 

Corn.... 
...do 

Wheat.. 

Corn.... 

3.7 

3.3 

Z7 

l.N 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.6 

.3 

-.1 

-.1 

-1.0 

1.7 
3.1 
1.7 
3.1 
1.7 
2.4 
2.2 
i.\ 
1.7 
3.1 
3.1 
11 

-^Z0 
+.2 

-HO 

—  1  3 

Argeiitliia 

_  7 

Chile 

Colombia 

Braill 

-1.6 
-16 
—2  6 

Aritenlliia 

—  1  4 

Braill 

Do 

-3.2 
—3  2 

Guatemala 

-4.1 

Pource:  Eronomlc    Research    Service,    CS. 
ment  of  Agrlctilturc. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Seiuitor  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  great  problems  which 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  facing. 

His  speech  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  completely  distract  our  at- 
tention from  the  tremendous  social  revo- 
lution which  Is  occurring  among  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  renders 
a  valuable  service  to  the  American  people 
in  pointing  out  that  there  are  other  areas 
which  deserve  our  attention  as  well  as 
those  in  southeast  Asia. 

Last  year.  I  had  the  privilege  of  going 
to  Mexico  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Inter- 
parliamentary delegation,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
was  one  of  the  lea'ders.  The  Senator 
speaks  Spanish  with  the  ease  of  a  Cas- 
tilian.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  and 
source  of  pride  to  all  of  us  on  the  dele- 
gation to  have  him  as  our  spokesman  and 
to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  highest 
members  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
their  own  language.  It  raised  the  stat- 
ure of  the  American  delegation  and 
slmpUfled  our  communications  immense- 


ly. As  a  result,  I  believe  that  we  made  a 
number  of  contributions  to  Mexican- 
United  States  understanding. 

The  Senate  is  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
with  the  background  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  who  is  able  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  great  problems  of  Latin 
America,  and  I  commend  him  for  the 
excellence  of  his  speech  today. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
good  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  his  very  kind  remarks, 
and  for  his  great  contribution  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIA: 


FREEDOM'S  FULCRUM  IN 
ASIA 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Piesldent.  next 
week's  visit  to  this  country  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi, 
comes  at  a  crucial  juncture  in  the  18- 
year  hiitory  of  the  Republic  of  India  and 
in  Indo-American  relations. 

Mrs.  Gandhi,  a  vigorous  and  highly  In- 
telligent woman,  has  just  taken  the  reins 
of  the  worlds  largest  democracy  under 
the  most  trying  conditions.  Taken  to- 
gether, a  severe  drought,  impending 
famine,  a  damaging  war  with  Pakistan 
and  Chinese  raids  along  the  northeast 
frontier  present  the  most  severe  chal- 
lenge that  India  has  faced  since  inde- 
pendence from  the  British  in  1947. 

Meanwhile,  our  basic  policies  affecting 
India  have  been  undergoing  critical  re- 
evaluation.  Last  Slimmer,  President 
Johnson  suspended  all  economic  and 
military  aid,  and  placed  food  shipments 
on  a  month  to  month  basis.  In  recent 
months  we  have  stepped  up  the  level  of 
food  shipments,  resumed  limited  military 
sales  and  economic  aid.  But  the  wheels 
of  U.S.  assistance  that  ground  to  a  halt 
last  fall  will  not  shift  Into  high  gear 
again  without  purposeful  redirection  on 
the  part  or  both  India  and  the  United 
States. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  talks  be- 
tween Prime  Minister  Gandhi  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  assume  great  importance. 
The  questions  they  discuss  and  the  de- 
cisions   they    reach   may    shape    Indo- 


Amerlcan  relations  for  at  least  a  decade. 
And  this  may  be  the  most  critical  decade 
In  India's  history. 

I.    THE  niPORTANCZ  OF  INDIA 

My  trip  to  India  last  fall  convinced  me 
that  India,  the  second  largest  nation  in 
the  world,  holds  the  key  to  the  future  of 
Asia.  Because  the  emergence  of  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  Is  shifting  the  balance  of 
world  power,  away  from  the  North  At- 
lantic nations  to  the  east,  India's  fate 
will  substantially  affect  the  future  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Our  recent  concentration  on  the  U.S. 
commitment  in  Vietnam  has  tended  to 
warp  our  understanding  of  our  stake  in 
Asia  and  the  role  we  should  play  there 
in  supporting  non-Communist  govern- 
ments. 

I  fear  that  many  of  us  have  come  to 
look  on  Vietnam  as  the  turning  point  In 
the  struggle  between  the  free  nations  and 
the  Communist  system  to  Influence  the 
development  of  Asia.  This  view  Is  sub- 
ject to  serious  doubt.  If  we  prevail  in 
Vietnam  It  could  lead  us  Into  a  false 
sense  of  optimism  about  the  future  of 
freedom  In  Asia.  If  we  fail  In  Vietnam, 
this  false  outlook  could  lead  us  to  give  up 
hope  for  the  peoples  in  Asia.  Either  view 
would  be  shortsighted. 

In  broad  historical  perspective,  even 
our  enormous  military  commitment  In 
Vietnam  represents  little  more  than  a 
skirmish  in  the  much  larger  and  more 
complex  struggle  for  responsible  self- 
determination  among  the  billion  and  a 
half  people  of  Asia,  and  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  Latin  America  as  well. 
It  Is  a  holding  action  designed  to  con- 
vince the  CJhlnese  that  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  the  substitution  of 
force  for  persuasion  In  the  contest  to 
determine  the  future  of  the  under- 
developed world. 

THE  TWIN  REVOLUTIONS 

The  seeds  for  the  current  contest  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism  were 
sown  during  the  17th  centvu-y,  when 
European  colonization  began  to  spread 
across  Asia.  For  three  centuries,  the 
vital  decisions  aitecting  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  In  China,  India,  Burma. 
Indochina,  and  Indonesia  were  made 
over  brandy  and  cigars  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  London,  Amsterdam.  Paris,  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  first  five  decades  of  this  century, 
virtually  every  vestige  of  European  co- 
lonialism was  ripped  away  from  the 
A£iQ,n  scene  by  the  Irresistible  revolu- 
tions of  nationalism  and  rising  expecta- 
tions.   In  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
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thoroughgoing  revolutionary  movements 
in  history,  the  third  of  all  the  world's 
people  who  live  In  Asia  have  achieved. 
In  Just  five  decades,  the  power  to  de- 
termine their  own  futures. 

Because  Independence  for  the  nations 
of  Asia  had  dawned  only  during  ..he  first 
half  of  the  20th  century,  they  will  not 
be  able,  as  we  were  In  the  West,  gradually 
to  evolve  modem  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions  over  a  period  of  500 
years.  The  rising  expectations  among 
these  people  will  not  wait  another  five 
centuries  to  be  satisfied.  Indeed,  they 
want  to  compress  the  experiences  of 
five  centuries  into  five  decades,  and,  In 
some  rases  Into  5  years. 

There  is  general  agreement  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  world  about  what 
these  peoples  want.  From  Suez  to  the 
China  Sea,  In  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
the  new  nations  want  political  Independ- 
ence and  material  well-being. 

They  want  education  and  opportunity 
for  their  children,  food  and  medical  care 
for  their  families  and  some  of  the  ameni- 
ties that  make  life  worth  living.  In 
short,  they  want  a  decent  life. 

But  there  Is  widespread  disagreement 
throughout  the  undenleveloped  world 
about  how  to  achieve  these  goals.  Some 
nations,  like  China,  believe  tliat  poUtical 
independence  and  economic  development 
can  only  be  achieved  on  the  Communist 
model,  exemplified  by  the  Industrializa- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  nations, 
most  notably  the  Republic  of  India,  are 
reluctant  to  pay  the  price  in  slavery  and 
the  loss  of  human  dignity  and  individual 
freedom  that  economic  development  in 
Communist  terms  demands. 

The  choices  the  imderdeveloped  na- 
tions will  make  between  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  models  cannot  be  predicted  with 
certainty.  The  average  Asian,  who  lives 
at  or  slightly  above  the  level  of  sub- 
sistence, consumed  by  the  elemental 
struggle  to  put  food  In  his  children's 
mouths,  is  understandably  less  concerned 
with  democracy  than  we.  Nehru  is  re- 
ported to  have  observed  that  a  nation 
cannot  have  democracy  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

We  in  the  West  are  determined  that 
the  new  nations  should  have  a  real 
chance  to  be  free  nations,  pursuing  a 
course  of  rapid  self -development  which 
avoids  the  barbarous  human  cost  that 
the  Communist  system  exacts  as  its  price 
for  achieving  a  self-sufficient,  Industrial 
society. 

But  we  labor  under  severe  difficulties 
In  seeking  to  convince  these  formerly 
colonized  peoples  that  a  way  like  ours  is 
best  for  them. 

First,  we  are  associated  with  the  co- 
lonial powers  who  ruled  and  exploited 
these  same  people  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies. 

Second,  most  Asians  consider  the 
Communist  system  responsible  for  Rus- 
sia's enormous  transition  from  a  back- 
ward, agricultural  economy  to  the 
world's  second  greatest  power  In  less 
than  foiu-  decades.  And  now.  China  Is 
trying  to  use  the  Communist  ideology  to 
thrust  Itself  Into  national  achievement 
and  International  prominence. 
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THE   CHINESE    MODEL 

China,  asserting  the  superiority  of  the 
Communist  system  as  an  ecoiKimic.  po- 
litical, and  social  model  for  the  under- 
developed world,  has  made  significant 
material  progress  in  the  last  decade  and 
a  half— but  at  the  price  of  incredible  de- 
humanizing and  deprivation  of  the 
people. 

To  implement  its  "agrarian  reform" 
program.  Communist  China  began  with 
the  mass  execution  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion landholders  in  a  mass  conscription 
of  more  than  a  million  peasant  families 
Into  700,000  collective  farms.  Then,  In 
1958.  the  Chinese  plaimers  interned  99 
percent  of  all  Chinese  peasant  house- 
holds— more  than  120  million  households 
and  500  million  people — in  26,000  agri- 
cultural communes.  Private  property 
was  obliterated,  families  were  destroyed 
by  segregation  Into  male  and  female 
dormitories,  and  peasants  were  subjected 
to  18-hour  workdays  for  uninterrupted 
weeks  at  a  time. 

To  attack  Its  industrial  backwardness, 
China  chained  men  to  their  machines, 
refusing  to  allow  a  choice  or  change  of 
Jobs,  and  lashed  them  on  until  the  ma- 
chines themselves  began  to  collapse  dur- 
ing "the  great  leap  forward." 

To  consolidate  its  political  power,  the 
Chinese  Government  has  Instituted  a 
system  of  thought  control  which  extends 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  levels  of 
Chinese  society  and  a  propaganda  pro- 
gram which  attempts  to  keep  the 
Chinese  people  at  a  fever  pitch  of 
paranoia  against  an  Imaginary  invasion 
by  the  West. 

Yet,  the  inhuman  character  of  the 
Chinese  drive  for  development  has  pro- 
duced some  Impressive  results.  China 
has  begun  to  develop  modern  industry. 
The  Chinese  are  the  first  nonwhlte  na- 
tion to  possess  a  nuclear  weapon. 

If  the  Chhiese  should  succeed  in  ef- 
fecting the  historic  transition  from 
primitive  economy  to  industrial  society 
within  a  relatively  short  time,  even  at 
this  enormous  human  cost,  the  Chinese 
experience  will  have  an  incalculable  im- 
pact on  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  Asia  and  Africa.  All  the 
Western  preachments  about  elections 
and  individual  freedom  and  free  enter- 
prise will  mean  nothing  if  this  third  of 
all  the  world's  people  see  no  practical 
alternative  to  the  Chinese  method  of 
economic  development. 

THE    INDIAN    MODEL 

If  the  nations  of  the  West  are  mis- 
trusted among  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed world,  who  is  to  compete  with 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  economic  and 
social  models?  Who  can  show  the  other 
underdeveloped  nations  a  way  to  develop 
their  economies  without  sacrificing  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  social  Justice? 

The  only  answer  Is  India. 

Lying  In  the  heartland  of  Asia,  shar- 
ing a  2,000-mile  border  with  China.  In- 
dia has  emerged  as  a  rival  model  to 
Chinese  Communist  development.  India 
has  pursued  a  course  of  development 
.^hice  independence  which  has  preserved 
individual  freedom  and  respected  human 
dignity  while  making  substantial  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  progress. 


India  has  borrowed  freely  from  West- 
ern democratic  principles  and  social 
thought  to  create  an  amalgam  with  the 
traditions  of  her  own  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. She  demonstrates  by  her  very  ex- 
istence that  a  backward  and  once  op- 
pressed nation  can  lift  herself  into  the 
modern  world  without  radical,  totali- 
tarian methods,  without  rejecting  its  cul- 
tural heritage,  and  without  destroying 
individual  freedom.  This  is  the  essence 
of  India's  importance  to  us. 

The  greatest  accomplishment  of  the 
Indian  people  in  the  18  years  since  In- 
dependence has  been  the  creation  and 
effective  functioning  of  a  democratic 
parliamentary  system.  Despite  the  bar- 
riers of  two  antagonistic  religious  groups, 
13  separate  and  distinct  languages,  mass 
illiteracy  and  inexperience  In  self-gov- 
ernment, India  has  forged  a  viable  par- 
liamentary democracy,  wrlth  a  written 
constitution  and  a  bill  of  rights  much 
like  our  own.  The  rights  of  India's  many 
cultural  and  linguistic  minorities  are 
well  protected  in  the  courts  and  by  the 
electortil  system. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  Indian 
democratic  system  has  demonstrated  Its 
strength  and  flexibility  in  three  national 
elections  and  two  orderly  transitions  of 
executive  power,  without  any  coup  d'etat, 
without  any  great  revolution. 

Five  major  political  parties  vie  for 
popular  support.  Under  the  imibrella  of 
the  dominant  Congress  Party,  a  broad 
spectrum  of  political  opinion,  from  doc- 
trinaire socialist  to  radical  conservative 
flourishes.  In  the  Parliament,  and  In 
the  press,  the  Government  is  subject  to 
the  same  careful  scrutiny  and  vigorous 
criticism  as  our  own. 

While  building  and  strengthening  its 
system  of  personal  and  political  freedom, 
however,  India  has  made  tremendous 
progress  toward  modernization  of  its 
economy. 

Here  Is  one  area  where  I  believe  there 
Is  a  common  misconception  in  the  United 
States.  India  has  great  problems,  per- 
haps the  greatest  population  problem  in 
the  world  and  one  of  the  greatest  food- 
productlon  problems.  However,  she  has 
made  tremendous  economical  progress. 

Since  adoption  of  Its  constitution  in 
1951,  India  has  completed  three  5-year 
plans  designed  to  mobilize  her  energies 
and  her  material  resources  into  a 
planned  and  purposeful  development 
effort.     Since  1951 : 

Production  of  food  grains  has  in- 
creased about  50  percent  and  overall 
agricultural  production  has  increased  60 
percent.  Fertilizer  production  has  in- 
creased almost  200  percent.  Industrial 
production  has  Increased  almost  250  per- 
cent. Annual  production  of  machine 
tools  is  90  times  greater  than  in  1951  and 
is  expanding  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a 
year.  Electricity  generation  has  grown 
300  percent. 

Overall,  Industrial  production  in  India 
has  grown  about  9  i>ercent  a  year  since 
1950  and  food-grain  production  about 
3'2  percent  a  year. 

India  has  also  made  a  widespread  at- 
tack against  disease  through  a  broad 
public  health  program.  Malaria  and 
smallpox,  widespread  in  India  15  years 
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ago,  have  been  practically  eliminated.  A 
network  of  12,000  health  centers  for  the 
rural  population  haa  been  established. 
TT'.e  number  of  hospital  beds  has  doubled 
ar.d  the  number  of  doctors  has  Increased 
by  50  jiiercent  since  1951.  The  Indian 
mortality  rate  has  been  cut  by  one-third 
and  the  average  life  expectancy  at  birth 
has   Increased  more  than  30  percent. 

Progress  In  education  has  been  equally 
extraordinary.  Total  school  enrollment 
In  India  has  almost  tripled  since  1951. 
India  now  trains  more  doctors  each  year 
than  we  do 

National  per  capita  Income  has  In- 
creased 30  percent  since  1951.  and  sub- 
stantial increa-ses  have  been  achieved  In 
India's  standard  of  living. 

Of  the  grea'.>>st  significance,  however. 
Is  the  fact  t^:at  the  Indians  are  paying 
their  own  way  toward  development.  Al- 
though our  assistance  to  them  has  been 
substantial,  almott  80  percent  of  India's 
total  Investment  has  been  financed  by 
Internal  savings.  India's  rate  of  inter- 
nal savings  has  doubled  since  1951  to  a 
current  rate  of  11  percent.  That  Is  a 
significant  rate  of  savings. 

But  these  formidable  statistics  of  In- 
dian growth  tell  only  half  the  story,  al- 
b*>lt  the  happy  half  and  the  half  gen- 
erally unknown  in  this  country.  The 
other  half  has  to  do  with  the  crises  which 
the  Indian  people  and  the  yoimg  Indian 
democracy  is  now  facing. 

n.  THs  cuais  in  india 

These  favorable  rates  of  growth  and 
expai.sion  are  dwarfed  by  the  fact  of 
India  s  enormous  population  and  the 
prtmitf.e  point  from  which  India  began 
its  growth   in   1951. 

India  s  55-percent  Increase  In  total 
food  production  since  1951  has  been 
nearly  matched  by  a  33-percent  increase 
in  Indias  population.  With  food  pro- 
duction rising  at  the  rate  of  3  percent 
and  population  rising  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  2  percent  each  year,  India  has  to 
ruii  hard  Just  to  stay  even. 

India  s  30- percent  gain  in  national  In- 
come per  capita  since  1951,  is  not  so  im- 
pre.ssive  when  national  Income  per  capita 
IS  still  only  $80  per  year. 

Tripling  the  school  enrollment  seems 
not  so  sUmiflcant  when  the  illiteracy  rate 
still  approaches  80  percent  and  only  10 
percent  of  all  Indian  youths  finish  high 

school. 

The  economic  dislocations  caused  by 
the  conflicts  with  Pakistan  and  China 
and  the  deadly  drought-induced  famine 
now  threatens  all  the  progress  which 
India  so  far  has  made.  India's  third 
5-year  plan,  which  began  with  the  rea- 
sonable goal  of  expanding  national  in- 
come by  30  percent  by  1966.  Is  ending 
this  month  with  a  crisis  in  agriculture 
and  serious  underemployment  of  indus- 
trial resources. 

The  famine  sweeping  India  now 
threatens  to  drag  the  subsistence  diets 
of  many  Indians  below  the  starvation 
level. 

Iiidian  Industrial  production  la  also 
seriously  threatened  by  a  drought-caused 
loss  of  hydroelectric  power,  by  a  war- 
deranged  national  economy  and  by 
shortages  of  raw  materials  resulting 
from  excessive  bureaucratic  controls 
and  a  lack  of  foreign  exchffhge. 


In  part,  these  failures  reflect  Inade- 
quate planning  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dian Government,  which  committed  It- 
self to  an  overly  ambitious  goal  of  rapid 
Industrialization  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural  sector.  Now.  with  hunger 
upon  them,  the  Indians  have  turned  their 
attention  and  their  efforts  to  Improve- 
ments li.  agriculture. 

Whether  the  present  crisis  will  amount 
to  a  major  and  perhaps  fatal  setback  for 
India,  or  whether  it  will  be  only  a  brief 
Interruption  of  her  otherwise  rapid 
march  to  development  could  be  decided 
in  the  coming  montiis. 

TOO  ijTix«  rooo 

Underlying  the  entire  Indian  crisis 
is  the  weakness  In  Indian  agriculture 
which  struggles  along  under  the  grow- 
ing specter  of  a  birth  rate  which  con» 
stantly  threatens  to  outstrip  the  growth 
in  agricultural  production. 

If  India  Is  to  survive  as  a  nation,  it 
must  feed  Its  people.  If  India  is  to  feed 
its  people.  It  must  make  a  radical  Im- 
provement in  the  productivity  of  Its  land 
already  under  cultivation — and  that  im- 
provement will  require  drastic  changes  In 
India's  agricultural  technology.  The 
supply  of  new  land  that  can  readily  be 
brought  under  cultivation  has  been  vir- 
tually exhausted.  India  simply  must  im- 
prove its  use  of  irrigation,  seeds,  tools, 
pesticides,  and  most  Important  of  aU. 
fertilizers. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment  has  made  very  substantial  strides 
in  the  structural  aspects  of  Its  farm  pro- 
gram. There  are  new  policies  and  pro- 
grams In  farm  credit,  price  incentives, 
seeds,  technical  assistance,  training, 
marketing,  and  transportation  services. 
But  the  failure  to  plan  for  and  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  fertilizer  is  the 
worst  failure  of  the  third  5-year  plan. 

The  Indian  soils,  tilled  for  centuries  to 
the  point  of  virtual  exhaustion  in  many 
areas,  respond  dramatically  to  chemical 
fertilizers.  In  one  area  I  visited  last  fall, 
north  of  New  Delhi — in  the  Punjab-Lud- 
hiana  district — farmers  had  tripled  their 
yields  in  1  year  simply  through  the  ap- 
plication of  more  fertilizer.  It  was  land 
which  had  never  had  chemical  fertilizer. 
If  increased  use  of  fertilizer  is  coupled 
with  the  use  of  Improved  seeds  and  ade- 
quate irrigation,  yields  can  be  even 
higheK 

The  long  range  solution  of  India's  fer- 
tilizer shortage  must,  of  course.  Include 
a  drastic  increase  in  domestic  produc- 
tion of  fertilizer.  But  a  severe  shortage 
of  the  raw  materials  from  which  fertil- 
izer is  manufactured  Is  going  to  leave 
India,  which  now  relies  on  imports  for 
two-thirds  of  its  total  fertilizer  needs, 
dependent  upon  Imports  for  some  four- 
flfths  of  Its  total  needs  for  at  least  5 
yeais  If  food  output  targets  are  to  be  met. 

Because  our  aid  to  India  supplies  most 
of  Its  credits  for  import  purchases,  her 
critical  dependence  on  growing  fertilizer 
Imports  has  slgniflcant  implications  for 
our  aid  program  to  India  over  the  next 
5  years. 

TOO    MANT    IfOUTHa 

Raising  food  is  only  one  side  of  India's 
agricultural  crisis.  The  other  side  is 
that  India  simply  has  too  many  mouths 
to  feed.    And  every  year  there  are  almost 


15  million  more.  The  population  growth 
every  year  in  India  exceeds  the  com- 
bined populations  of  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

If  the  Indian  economy  seems  to  be  run- 
ning up  an  escalator  marked  "down," 
one  answer  clearly  lies  in  the  realm  of 
population  control.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment estimates  that  the  present  birth 
rate  must  be  cut  by  more  than  one- third 
if  economic  development  is  to  have  any 
real  meaning. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that,  under 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  leadership,  the  Indian 
Government  Intends  to  tackle  the  popu. 
latlon  problem  as  a  national  crisis  and 
triple  its  investment  In  family  planning 
measures. 

India  hopes  to  reach  90  percent  of  the 
married  population  through  Its  12,000 
health  clinics.  These  centers  will  pro- 
mote group  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
small  families,  provide  information  on 
contraception,  and  supply  cheap  contra- 
ceptive supplies  and  services. 

Agricultural  imderproductlon  and  hu- 
man overproduction  are  the  twin  crises 
facing  India  today. 

Many  reputable  observers  believe  that 
India  can  achieve  agricultural  self-suffi- 
ciency by  1971,  if  it  can  get  the  increased 
agricultural  assistance  it  needs  from  the 
United  States  and  if  it  can  control  Its 
birth  rate.  India  has  the  will  and  deter- 
mination to  meet  its  twin  crises.  But 
India  needs  help. 

m.  mnrwo  states  polict  towaxd  xndia 

We  are,  and  have  been,  one  of  India's 
best  friends.  We  have  already  supplied 
substantial  economic  aid  to  support  In- 
dia's development  and  some  military  aid 
to  protect  it. 

But  having  come  halfway  down  the 
road  to  self-sufficiency  with  India,  the 
world's  largest  democracy,  we  cannot  now 
lay  down  our  burden.  With  more  than 
half  the  world's  people  now  deciding  be- 
tween China  and  India  as  a  model  upon 
which  to  fastiion  their  development,  we 
dare  not  tire  or  slacken  in  our  historic 
role  of  friendship  toward  India.  We  must 
do  what  we  have  to,  we  must  spend  what 
we  need  to,  to  help  India  prove  to  her- 
self and  to  the  world  that  political  free- 
dom and  rapid  economic  development 
are  not  incompatible. 

A  hard  examination  of  India's  prob- 
lems and  our  own  interest  in  India's 
success  Indicates  that  the  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward India  must  embody  at  least  six 
basic  principles: 

First,  we  must  Increase  the  dollar 
amounts  of  our  aid,  knowing  that  by 
supplying  assistance  In  sufficient  amounts 
now  we  can  lessen  the  ultimate  burden 
by  hastening  the  day  when  our  assist- 
ance can  end  altogether. 

This  was  the  principle  under  which 
the  Marshall  plan  worked.  It  poured  aid 
into  European  countries  after  World  War 
n,  and  within  a  short  time  not  only  were 
those  countries  self-sufflclent,  but  they 
were  able  to  contribute  to  the  aid  of 
other  underdeveloped  nations. 

Second,  we  must  strengthen  and  en- 
courage the  operation  of  the  interna- 
tional consortlimi  through  which  10  na- 
tions have  joined  together  to  plan  and 
fund  India's  aid  program. 
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Tlilrd.  we  must  make  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  our  assistance  pro- 
gram, particularly  with  respect  to  our 
creditor  relationship  with  India.  Otir 
vast  holdings  of  Indian  rupees — the 
United  States  holds  about  one-flfth  of 
the  currency  of  India — oould  act  as  a 
potential  source  of  friction  while  achiev- 
ing no  useful  purpose  for  us. 

Fourth,  in  conducting  om-  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  India,  we  must  respect  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  India  as  a  non- 
alined,  Independent,  and  sovereign  state. 
To  a  large  degree,  India  is  still  the  leader 
of  the  underdeveloped  world.  She  is  not 
a  tributary  of  any  luitlon,  Including  the 
United  States. 

Fifth,  in  administering  our  aid  pro- 
gram toward  India,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  de- 
mocracy. We  cannot  expect  India  to  act 
with  the  speed  and  certainty  of  a  to- 
talitarian state.  We  must  recognize  that 
India's  leaders  cannot  be  or  appear  to  be 
our  puppets  if  they  are  to  keep  their  of- 
fices and  carry  out  joint  policies. 

Sixth,  we  should  limit  our  arms  pro- 
grams to  both  India  and  Pakistan  while 
leaving  open  an  option  to  extend  sub- 
stantial aid  to  either  in  case  of  Invasion 
by  China. 

INCREASED    VS.    AID 

.American  economic  assistance  to  In- 
dia has  been  substantial.  We  provide 
more  than  half  of  all  the  foreign  aid 
India  receives.  We  give  more  aid  to 
India  than  we  give  to  any  other  nation. 
However,  none  of  the  major  nations  we 
aid  receives  less  U.S.  aid  on  a  per  capita 
basis  than  India. 

Although  India  finances  about  80  per- 
cent of  her  development  Investment  from 
her  own  resources,  we  provide  the  critical 
margin  of  finance — mainly  foreign  ex- 
■^change  for  capital  impoit  needs — which 
India  must  have  If  she  Is  to  continue  her 
drive  toward  self-sustained  growth. 

India  has  the  industrial  capacity,  the 
transportation  facilities,  the  managerial 
skill,  and  the  capacity  effectively  to  ab- 
sorb more  capital  than  she  is  now  re- 
ceiving. Even  before  the  United  States 
cut  off  its  aid  last  summer  to  protest  the 
Indo-Pakistan  war,  many  Indian  plants 
were  nmnlng  at  half  capacity  or  less— 
not  because  there  was  no  demand  for 
their  products — but  because  they  lacked 
the  imported  materials  or  replacement 
parts  to  permit  full  production.  In  her 
recent  appeal  to  President  Johnson, 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  bluntly  observed 
that  India  desperately  needs  the  critical 
mai-gin  of  foreign  exchange  that  U.S.  aid 
provides  in  order  to  keep  her  coimtry's 
factories  from  shutting  down  completely. 

Indian  planners  have  recently  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  special  emphasis 
on  agriculture  and  on  population  control 
and  have  simultaneously  modified  a  pre- 
viously hostile  attitude  toward  the  role 
of  foreign  private  enterpriae  in  the  de- 
velopment effort. 

We  should  be  prepared  at  this  critical 
juncture  to  provide  the  aid  necessary  to 
Ptve  the  Indian  economy  the  final  push 
that  they  are  going  to  need  during  the 
next  10  years  to  achieve  self-sustained 
growth.  The  time  now  appears  ripe  for 
a  substantial  Increase   in  development 


loans  to  India,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  fertilizer  plants. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most 
knowledgeable  experts,  the  time  for  s 
major  injection  of  external  aid  is  now 
or  never  for  a  democratic  India.  In  this 
connection.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  United  States  continue  as  the  leader 
of  the  international  consortium  which 
had  been  assisting  India  untU  the  time 
of  the  Pakistan  involvement. 

THE    CONBOBTItTM    APPHOACK 

We  should  not.  and  we  do  not,  have 
to  carry  the  whole  burden  of  helping  to 
bring  India  to  economic  maturity. 
Every  free  nation  has  a  stake  in  India's 
fate.  To  make  sure  our  aid  is  used  most 
effectively,  and  to  encourage  other  free 
nations  to  do  their  fair  share  for  India, 
we  must  work  to  strengthen  the  existing 
international  framework  for  plan- 
ning and  financing  India's  economic 
development. 

Aid  to  India  from  the  advanced  free 
world  countries  is  presently  coordinated 
through  a  consortium  of  non-Commu- 
nist governments  working  with  the 
World  Bsmk  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  The  industrial- 
ized governments  which  constitute  the 
consortium  to  aid  India  meet  annually 
to  review  India's  economic  progress,  to 
coordinate  their  foreign  aid  programs  to 
India  and  to  pledge  their  respective  con- 
tributions of  assistance  for  the  following 
year. 

This  ccaisortium  arrangement,  which 
began  in  1958,  provides  many  advan- 
tages unique  to  multilateral  forms  of 
foreign  aid.  Not  only  does  the  consor- 
tium approach  give  Indian  planners 
more  orderly  and  reliable  estimates  of 
what  quantities  of  aid  they  can  expect 
each  year,  but  It  also  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  international  responsibility  for 
India's  future. 

The  consortium  arrangement  brings 
pressure  on  developed  countries  of  the 
free  world  to  give  their  proper  share  of 
aid.  It  provides  a  framework  within 
which  to  coordinate  all  the  Western  aid 
programs  to  India,  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort.  It  also  relieves  In- 
dian fears  that  individual  countries 
might  use  aid  as  a  bludgeon  to  extract 
political  and  economic  concessions  from 
India  or  to  impinge  upon  her  sovereignty. 

Dlstmblngly,  the  consortium  has  not 
yet  scheduled  a  meeting  this  year.  The 
reasons  advanced  for  the  failure  of  the 
consortium  to  meet  include  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  war  and  the  subsequent  sus- 
pension of  U.S.  aid.  And  the  members 
of  the  consortium  are  reported  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  next  5-year  plan  to  meet  India's  pres- 
ent development  crisis.  Consequently, 
the  Indian  Government  is  revising  its 
fourth  5-year  plan  and  has  delayed  Its 
Initiation  for  a  year. 

The  consortium  approach  to  coordi- 
nating aid  to  India  is  far  too  important, 
however,  to  be  neglected  or  abandoned. 
As  the  principal  aid-giver  and  as  free 
world  leader,  the  United  States  domi- 
nates the  consortium.  We  should  vigor- 
ously press  for  the  resumption  of  con- 
sortium operations  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE    KMBARRASSMEMT    OT    XZCSSS    ETTPKXS 

Our  present  foreign  aid  laws  require 
the  aided  nation  to  repay  us  in  its  own 
currency  for  all  of  the  surplus  food  sales 
we  make  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
It  would  be  largely  self-defeating  to  pro- 
vide the  aided  nations  with  food  if  we 
demanded  repayment  in  dollars.  A  basic 
purpose  of  our  aid  program  has  been 
to  supply  them  with  the  food  they  lack 
but  must  have  to  modernize. 

Recognizing  that  to  remove  these  for- 
eign currency  repayments  from  the  aid- 
ed country  would  bankrupt  it,  Congress 
wisely  provided  that  these  repayments 
could  only  be  used  to  finance  our  own 
operations  or  additional  aid  programs  In 
each  country. 

Under  our  present  foreign  aid  laws 
and  arrangements,  however,  those  for- 
eign currencies  we  own  are  generally 
loaned  back  to  the  aided  country  for 
further  projects,  thus  actually  Increas- 
ing our  holdings  In  those  foreign  cur- 
rencies as  the  principal  amounts  of  the 
loans  are  repaid  with  interest.  We  do 
probably  gain  some  extra  degree  of  in- 
fluence over  the  course  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  aided  countries  by  own- 
ing some  local  currencies  In  each  for  in- 
vestment in  aid  projects  In  each  country. 

The  amount  of  Indian  currency  we 
own,  however,  has  been  mounting  rapid- 
ly and  relentlessly  as  our  aid  program 
has  continued.  We  now  own  $2.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  Indian  rupees.  This  is 
over  20  percent  of  all  of  India's  money, 
and  could  very  well  become  almost  30 
percent  of  It  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

We  must  ask  whether  we  really  need 
to  own  up  to  a  third  of  India's  money 
supply  in  order  to  guide  its  development . 
Can  we  expect  the  Indian  people  to  re- 
sent and  fear  our  ownership  of  a  third  of 
their  currency  any  less  than  we  would 
resent  French  or  British  ownership  of 
our  own  currency? 

Prance  was  upset  when  the  United 
States  owned  a  substantial  Interest  in  a 
few  of  their  motor  companies.  Imagine 
how  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would 
feel  if  the  United  States  owned  one-third 
of  Great  Britain's  currency. 

The  basic  question  Is  really  not 
whether  we  need  to  limit  our  growing 
title  to  Indian  money,  but  simply 
whether  we  will  end  that  accumulation 
in  a  reasoned,  deliberate  manner  or  only 
after  some  crisis  has  seriously  impaired 
our  relations  with  India  and  retarded 
the  progress  of  Indian  economic  devel- 
opment. 

President  Johnson  has  wisely  moved, 
through  his  new  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gr£un,  to  stem  further  accumulation  of 
foreign  currencies  in  our  hands  as  a  re- 
sult of  food  sales. 

But  the  additional  accumulation  of 
Indian  currency  generated  by  the  Indian 
money  now  in  U.S.  accounts  in  India  Is 
not  only  useless,  it  is  unnecessary,  fool- 
ish, and  dangerous. 

Congress  this  year  should  provide  in 
Its  foreign  aid  legislation  for  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  Indian  currency  we 
own.  Congress  should  direct  that  the 
principal  and  Interest  of  all  Indian  loan 
repayments    be    redlsbursed    aa   grants 
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sir.cfl   ve  have  no  reasonable  need  for 
Kreau-r    accumulations   of   Indian   cur- 

rer.cies 

REsnccTtwo  urDtA'B  aroTFKmwticM 
Our  attitudes  toward  India  have  great- 
ly matured  from  the  days  when  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  John  Poster  Dulles  con- 
demned India's  nonalinement  under 
Nehru  as  Immoral.  Events  have  proven 
the  futility  and  stupidity  of  attempting 
to  preach  or  bully  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world  Into  the  Western  camp. 
President  Kennedy  set  us  on  the  proper 
course  when  he  announced  our  policy  as 
trying  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  di- 
versity." 

Indeed.  India's  nonalinement  is  of  posi- 
Uve  benefit  to  the  United  States.  First 
and  foremost.  India  demonstrates  to  the 
rest  of  the  underdeveloped  world  that  it 
i.s  ;x)sslDle  to  be  closely  affiliated  with  the 
L':.;ted  States  In  achieving  common  de- 
veIopn;er.t  objectives  without  becoming 
a;;  .American  puppet. 

India  s  independence  from  both  the 
Eist  and  the  West  creates  the  very  op- 
;x)rtunlt7  upon  which  we  are  trying  to 
capitalize  In  our  assistance  to  India. 
Reduced  to  Its  simplest  terms,  we  are 
trying  to  show  the  half  of  the  world 
which  does  want  alinement  with  either 
the  East  or  ihe  West  that  there  is  a  way 
U)  economic  development  and  self-deter- 
muiaUon  which  does  not  sacrifice  na- 
tional Interest  or  do  violence  to  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  which  nms  throughout 
t::e  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
The  existence  of  a  bloc  of  nonallned 
r.a:,lo.'-:.5  representing  half  the  world's 
population,  also  fnostrates  China's  theory 
of  two  hostile  world  camps — Western 
capitalism  and  world  communism — 
which  must  Inevitably  clash  In  war  and 
revolution. 

The  Chinese  theory  Is  that  the  two 
camps  must  Inevitably  clash  In  world  war 
or  revolution.  The  nonallned  nations. 
under  India  s  leadership,  simply  have 
not  played  Chinas  game.  And  it  is  In 
our  Interest  that  they  do  not  play  the 
Chinese  game.  Nehru  himself  analyzed 
the  Chinese  Invasion  of  India  In  1962 
aa  having  been  motivated  in  part  by  a 
drsire  to  drive  India  out  of  neutralism 
and  into  the  Western  camp.  In  order  to 
advance  China's  plans  for  anticapltallst 
conflict. 

Having  refused  alinement  with  either 
the  Communist  world  or  the  West.  India 
and  the  other  nonallned  nations  act  as  a 
brake  on  the  cold  war.  Since  both 
bloc.s  are  courting  the  favor  of  these  un- 
committed peoples,  their  Independence 
IS  a  generally  beneficial  check  on  the 
conduct  of  both  the  Communists  and  the 
West. 

In  this  century,  as  in  the  last,  the  hope 
for  world  peace  has  depended  In  large 
measure  upon  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  great  nations.  Today,  when 
the  consequences  of  mutual  distrust  are 
5o  terrible,  it  Is  more  viui  than  ever  to 
i.ave  one  or  more  nations  which  can 
serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  and 
mediate  disputes  between  competing 
power  blocs.  Such  a  nation  must  not 
be  alined  with  either  bloc,  and  must  be 
respected  as  fair  and  Impartial  by  both. 
India  well  fills  this  role  as  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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A  strong,  Independent,  nonallned  India 
serves  as  a  conduit  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  liaison  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  West.  This  opportxmlty 
would  be  tremendously  valuable  In  our 
efforts  to  maintain  world  peace. 

In  view  of  the  value  of  nonallned 
countries  to  the  long-range  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  we  should  not  pres- 
sure these  nations  to  Join  the  Western 
camp.  We  would  be  tragically  short- 
sighted, for  example,  If  we  tried  to  use 
our  aid  as  a  lever  to  obtain  India's  pub- 
lic approval  for  our  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam. The  purpose  of  our  aid  is  not  to 
buy  the  political  allegiance  of  the  sov- 
ereign government  of  India  to  policies 
which  are  not  supported  by  all  our  West- 
em  allies.  We  certainly  did  our  cause 
no  good  when  we  abruptly  canceled  a 
state  visit  by  India's  Prime  Minister,  ap- 
parently because  he  chose  to  publicly  dis- 
agree with  our  policies. 

•XSPECTTMO  UTDlA'a  OCMOCaACT 

Winston  Churchill's  dictum  that  de- 
mocracy "is  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment, except  all  those  other  forms  that 
have  been  tried  from  time  to  time."  Is 
relevant  to  our  relations  with  India. 

India  Is  a  democracy.  As  such,  the 
Indian  Oovemment  must  adjust  its  plans 
and  programs  to  the  political  forces  with- 
in India,  just  as  we  do  here. 

Woodrow  Wilson  could  not  lead  the 
United  States  Into  the  League  of  Nations. 
How  can  we  demand  that  Madam  Nehru, 
or  anyone  else  try  to  deliver  her  democ- 
racy Into  supporting  our  policies?  Jt 
cannot  be  done.  In  a  democracy,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  pushing  a  button  as  in  a 
totalitarian  nation,  and  having  everyone 
Jump.  That  Is  the  difference  between 
India  and  China. 

The  democratic  process  may  be  a  limi- 
tation on  India's  development.  Certainly 
the  Communists  think  so.  But  that  Is 
what  the  epic  of  India's  development  Is 
all  about. 

If  we  are  to  help  India  prove  that 
democracy  is  not  incompatible  with 
rapid  development,  we  have  to  accept 
the  limitations  of  democracy  along  with 
Its  strengths.  We  must  recognize  that 
frictions  and  differences  of  opinion  are 
bound  to  arise  during  the  continuing 
Intimate  relationship  that  the  United 
SUtes  and  India  will  share  as  long  as 
our  aid  is  necessary. 

This  problem  comes  to  the  fore  In  the 
difficult  and  delicate  area  of  what  strings 
or  conditions  we  place  upon  our  aid.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  ourselves  to  Insist  that  U.S.  aid  Is 
employed  effectively  and  efficiently.  In- 
dia cannot  expect  us  to  deposit  our 
money  or  our  wheat  on  its  national  door- 
step, and  abandon  Interest  in  how  It  Is 
used.  We  have  a  legitimate  Interest,  for 
example,  in  Insisting  that  our  aid  be 
used  In  the  development  of  India's  agri- 
culture. But  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
right  to  tell  India  that  fertilizer  must 
be  developed  by  private  enterprise  rather 
than  by  a  state-owned  factory.  That 
is  an  internal  decision  that  India  must 
make  for  Itself. 

Fortunately,  the  Indian  Government 
usually  demonstrates  a  keen  awareness  of 
and  sensitivity  to  valid  United  States  in- 
terest In  India's  development  plans. 


But  Just  as  India  must  be,  and  Is,  pre- 
pared to  accept  what  amounts  to  U.S. 
Intervention  In  its  national  economic 
planning,  we  must  understand  India's 
right  to  determine  her  own  course.  The 
reforms  we  see  as  vital  may  seem  less 
significant  or  politically  impractical  to 
an  Indian  politician  or  administrator. 

We  must  always  remember  that  we  are 
talking  about  reforms  In  their  nation 
not  ours.  We  must  be  patient  with  ac- 
tion that  may  seem  at  times — as  it  does— 
to  be  all  too  slow  or  too  grudging.  And 
we  must  be  prepared,  on  occasion,  to 
accept  no  change  at  all. 

Nor  can  we  expect  miracles  once  plan 
changes  are  agreed  upon.  We  are  deal- 
ing in  India  with  Nehrus,  Shastris,  and 
Gandhis,  not  with  Hitlers,  Mussolinls,  or 
Stalins.  India's  democracy  Is  no  more 
automatic  In  Its  political  processes  than 
Is  ours. 

Of  course  we  reserve  the  right  to  ter- 
minate our  aid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  if  we 
find  that  over  the  long  run  India  is  not 
responding  to  what  we  consider  mini- 
mum conditions.  But  we  must  not  use 
the  threat  of  withdrawing  assistance  to 
club  unwilling  Indian  leaders  Into  re- 
luctant compliance  with  our  economic 
views.  To  do  so.  In  a  nation  like  India, 
Is  foolish,  for  It  Is  counterproductive. 

The  Indians  are  a  Justly  proud  people. 
They  are  also  understandably  sensitive 
to  pressure  from  a  Western  power.  Once 
It  even  appears  that  an  Indian  minister 
Is  advocating  a  change  in  policy  because 
of  U.S.  pressure,  that  policy  has  a  less 
than  even  chance  of  being  accepted  in 
Parliament.  Naturally,  we  should  use 
the  Infiuenoe  that  our  substantial  aid 
gives  us  In  helping  India  to  guide  its  de- 
velopment, but  we  must  exercise  that  in- 
fiuence  deftly,  and  with  a  Ught  touch,  or 
we  will  prevent  our  friends  in  India  from 
carrying  out  the  very  policies  which  we 
endorse. 

We  must  maturely  recognize  the  fact 
that  It  better  serves  our  long-range  inter- 
est to  have  India  as  a  strong.  Independ- 
ent, and  nonallned  nation  than  to  create 
a  "Charlie  McCarthy,"  mouthing  United 
States  foreign  policy.  In  Asia.  I  believe 
that  we  will,  in  the  long  run,  attract 
more  adherents  to  the  cause  of  demo- 
cratic self-development  with  the  honey 
of  respect  than  the  vinegar  of  coercion. 
After  the  Chinese  border  Incidents,  the 
Indians  and  her  Asian  neighbors  have 
little  doubt  as  to  who  are  their  real 
friends. 

UfDIA    AKD    PAKISTAN 

Our  policies  toward  India  are  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  subcontinent  from  Great 
Britain  resulted  In  two  nations,  with 
common  borders  and  common  economic 
problems,  but  tremendously  antagonistic 
religions  and  hostile  ambitions  to  gov- 
ern Kashmir. 

During  the  term  of  Secretary  Dulles, 
we  began  arming  Pakistan  as  part  of 
a  worldwide  policy  of  containing  com- 
munism through  military  alliances. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  outcome,  our 
decade  of  arms  aid  to  Pakistan  must 
surely  be  considered  as  one  of  the  major 
blunders  in  postwar  American  foreign 
policy. 
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India,  wishing  to  remain  nonallned 
declined  to  accept  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance. In  light  of  the  conflict  over  Kash- 
mir, however,  it  complained  that  Paki- 
stan's weapons  were  likely  to  be  used 
against  India  Instead  of  against  the 
Communist  powers  to  the  north  The 
Indians  pointed  out  that  much  of  the 
equipment  we  gave  Pakistan,  particu- 
larly the  heavy  Patton  tanks,  was  suit- 
able only  for  use  on  the  plains  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  not  in  the  mountains 
of  Afghanistan  which  lie  between  Paki- 
stan and  Russia.  But  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Secretary  Dulles  assured  the 
Indian  Government  that  we  would  not 
let  this  happen.  Nehru  said:  "How  are 
you  going  to  stop  it?"  We  said  that  we 
would  stop  it. 

Last  summer  the  pace  of  history  out- 
ran our  policy,  and  our  assurances  evap- 
orated. India  and  Pakistan  fought  a 
war  over  Kashmir  in  which  India  faced 
a  U.S.-equipped  Pakistan  army  on  one 
front  while  trying  to  stave  off  Chinese 
border  incursions  on  another 

The  fact  that  in  the  late  stages  of  the 
war  the  Indians  withdrew  some  US- 
assisted  mountain  divisions  from  the 
Himalayan  fronUer  for  use  against 
Pakistan  compounded  the  bankruptcy 
of  our  military  aid  poUcy  on  the  sub- 
continent. 

Indian  soldiers  in  the  Indo-Pakistan 
war  were  kiUed  by  American  bullets  and 
Indian  villages  were  hit  by  planes,  tanks 
or  bornbs  which  we  had  given  Pakistan' 
Indeed,  last  fall,  when  I  was  in  India 
I  saw  equipment  bearing  the  clasped 
hand  symbol  of  AID,  which  was  cap- 
tured from  Pakistan  airborne  troops 
parachuted  onto  Indian  soil 

Regardless  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
however,  the  realities  of  the  present  are 
clear.  Whether  Pakistan  ever  faced  a 
threat  of  Invasion  by  China  or  Russia  it 
does  not  think  it  faces  one  now.  Indeed 
President  Ayub  Khan,  of  Pakistan  re- 
cently told  his  people  that  "It  has  been 
our  belief  from  the  beginning  that  there 
IS  no  danger  to  the  subcontinent  from 
China,  provided  no  uncalled  for  provo- 
cation Is  aimed  against  that  country." 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  vul- 
nerable to  further  Invasion  by  China 

In  the  Ught  of  these  developments,  I 
believe  the  United  States  should  reexam- 
ine the  agreements  on  which  our  present 
PoUcy  of  supplying  arms  to  Pakistan  is 
Based.  We  should  discontinue  supplying 
new  arms  to  both  Pakistan  and  India 
reserving  the  option,  if  circumstances 
warrant,  to  supply  each  nation  those 
Items  essential  to  keep  previously  sup- 
plied equipment  in  repair  and  such  new 
equipment  as  may  be  truly  defensive  In 
character.  Finally,  we  should  be  willing 
to  extend  a  unilateral  guarantee  of  both 
India  s  and  Pakistan's  territorial  Integ- 
rity from  Chinese  or  Soviet  incursions 
indeed,  the  Indian  Government  itself 
appears  to  favor  a  continuation  of  the 
moratorium  on  arms  aid  imposed  when 
ine  Indo-Pakistan  war  broke  out  last 
summer. 

In  light  of  the  still  monumental  eco- 
nomic development  tasks  facing  both 
india  and  Pakistan,  our  aid  will  be  much 
oetier  spent  to  provide  development  than 
to  supply  the  machinery  for  devastating 
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war.  Limiting  military  assistance  to 
Pakistan  should  not,  however,  abate  our 
willingness  to  supply  economic  aid 
Pakistan  Is  an  important  nation  of  100 
mlUlon  people.  It  has  demonstrated  an 
abUity  to  use  our  economic  aid 
effectively. 

We  should  use  every  bit  of  persuasion 
we  can  to  encourage  cooperation  between 
India  and  Pakistan  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  prevent  com- 
petition on  the  field  of  battle. 

When  you  think  of  the  cost  to  the  two 
nations  of  their  fratricidal  struggle, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  $6 
billion,  and  that  our  total  aid  to  both 
nations  sinee  their  independence  has 
amounted  to  only  $10  billion,  we  can  see 
that  the  conflict  between  the  two  has 
had  frightful  effects  on  the  economy  of 
both  and  the  future  of  both. 

rv.    INDIA   AND   THK  rUTTTSE 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  which  absorbs  so 
much  of  our  attention  today,  may  mark 
a  significant  turning  point  in  a  far 
broader  campaign  for  national  independ- 
ence, democracy,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  Asia. 

But  I  believe  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  self-determination  will  not 
be  decided  on  one  battlefield  or  several 
and  certainly  will  not  be  decided  quickly! 
It  may  be  a  generation  or  more  before 
the  nations  of  free  Asia  are  in  a  position 
to  guarantee  their  own  security  and  to 
provide  a  decent  life  for  their  people!  It 
may  be  that  long  before  China  Judges  the 
cost  of  hostility  too  high  and  decides  to 
rejoin  the  family  of  nations. 

But  throughout  this  period,  the  course 
of  India,  with  its  vast  population  and  vast 
resources.  Its  successful  democracy  and 
Incredible  potential,  will  remain  the  most 
important  index  by  which  our  success  or 
failure  in  encouraging  freedom  will  be 
measured. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  would  be  incredibly  shortsighted  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  fall  to 
realize  the  importance  of  the  survival  of 
India  as  a  democracy.    There  are  rather 
grim  premonitions  that  we  can  already 
see   as   the   devastating   drought   there 
spreads  and  causes  food  riots  from  one 
end   of   the   country   to  the  other.     It 
would  be  Incredibly  shortsighted  to  fail 
to    appreciate    the   significance    of    the 
crisis  facing  India  today,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  next  10  years  to  India. 
India  is  the  largest  democracy  in  tlie 
world  in  point  of  numbers.     We  cannot 
let  India  fall;  because  as  long  as  India 
Is  a  viable,   functioning  parliamentary 
democracy,  we  can  maintain  stabiUty  in 
Asia,  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward  main- 
taining stability  In  the  world,  and  the 
prospects  of  world  peace  are  immeasur- 
ably brighter  than  were  India   to  fall 
under  the  Communist  sphere  of  Influence. 


PARKING  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
SPECULATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  has  recently  run  a 
highly  Informative  and  Important  series 
of  articles  on  parking  and  real  estate 
speculation  in  Washington. 
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This  series,  ably  written  by  Mr.  Dan 
Morgan,  amply  documents  many  of  the 
points  that  were  made  before  my  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee  during  the 
recent  hearings  on  parking  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  series  demonstrates  that  the  park- 
ing lots  m  Washington  are  generally 
transitional  uses  for  land  during  a  period 
of  land  assembly  and  real  estate  specula- 
tion. The  Post  shows  that  parking  rev- 
enues are  used  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
carrying  cost  on  vacant  land  prior  to  the 
time  It  is  developed  for  a  higher  use. 
The  Post  proves  that  various  tax  incen- 
tives and  loose  zoning  regulations  make 
parking  a  highly  lucrative  interim  use  of 
land. 

No  one  objects  to  private  real  estate 
development.  Washington  has  enjoyed 
and  benefited  from  an  unprecedented 
building  boom. 

But  no  one  should  be  fooled  Into  think- 
ing that  transitional  parking  lots  are  an 
adequate  solution  to  the  ever-mounting 
parking  problem.  These  lots,  as  the  Post 
points  out,  are  located  wherever  a  de- 
veloper happens  to  want  to  build  a  new 
building.  They  are  not  located  to  serve 
the  needs  of  existing  commercial  or  em- 
ployment centers. 

My  parking  bUl.  which  was  recently 
reix)rted  unanimously  from  the  Business 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  would  not 
limit  or  prevent  the  use  of  land  for  park- 
T?w  .  .  ^o"l<^-  however,  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  construct  multi- 
level garages  to  serve  the  needs  of  tour- 
is^  employees,  shoppers,  and  business 
visitors  m  the  many  areas  of  the  city  that 
currently  lack  adequate  parking  facili- 
ties.   It  would  also  authorize  the  con- 

?rri*'V.°1  °^  ''■"^^  ^°^'  ^^^"^^  by  mass 
transit,  to  encourage  commuters  to  ride 
Into  the  central  business  district  by  bus 
or  subway,  and  thus  help  ease  the  park- 
ing problem.  c  t-ai*. 

KnT^^.u"^^  significant  opposition  to  this 
bUl  \s  the  parking  lobby.  This  series  In 
the  Post  demonstrates  that  these  opera- 
tors are  not  truly  Interested  in  providing 
parking  where  it  is  needed  at  reason- 
able rates.  Rather  they  are  concerned 
in  milking  a  property  for  maximum 
parking  revenues  untU  a  plot  of  land  can 
be  devoted  to  some  other  use. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 

kI   ^I^^^^^f  Z*""™   *^«   Washington   Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Kingdom  or  Gould  and  Antoneixi.  I— Two 

Men  Build  Pobttjne  on  Need  for  Pakkino 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Waahlngton'8  parking  lou  don't  look  Uke 
tbe  foundations  on  which  a  new  fortune  is 
being  built. 

Rows  Of  cars  flanking  towering  buildings 
or  crammed  between  row  houses  seem  to  be 
the  backwash  of  the  modem  American  city 
not  the  springboard  to  Its  future. 

Tet  a  new  empire  Is  rising  from  these  black- 
top fields,  one  little  known  even  to  Vl^ashlng- 
tonlans  who  move  through  It  every  day. 

A  resident  of  the  Capital  can  awaken  In  an 
apartment  building  that  Is  part  of  that  em- 
pire, drive  to  work  In  a  car  rented  through 
It,  park  on  a  lot  owned  by  it  and  work  in  an 
office  building  built  by  one  of  it*  syndicates 
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Later,  h«  c&n  eat  at  a  r«ataurant  owned 
by  the  parking  lot  empire,  caah  a  check  at  a 
bank  organized  by  Its  boeaea,  pick  up  a  mag- 
azine In  a  hotel  owned  by  another  of  lt« 
syndicates,  and  drive  back  home  In  the  car 
that  Is  rented  through  It. 

Not  once  la  he  likely  to  hear  or  see  the 
names  of  Dominic  P.  AntoneUl,  Jr..  and 
Klngdon  Oould,  Jr.,  the  men  who  control 
these  and  other  far-flung  holdings. 

"Nick"  AntonelU  and  Klngdon  Oould  defy 
cataloging. 

They  are  "parking  operators,"  owners  of 
Parking  Management  Inc.,  the  biggest  firm 
of  Its  kind  In  town  with  00  lots  and  space  for 
more  than  10.000  cars.  Yet  parking  Is  only 
the  underpinning  for  their  vast  real  estate 
development  operation,  which  controls  half 
a  million  square  feet  of  downtown  Washing- 
ton, has  controlled  another  half  million, 
owns  iVcooO  square  feet  of  choice  downtown 
land  in  Baltimore,  and,  Anally,  half  a  million 
acres  of  land  In  Panama. 

nooTTCTS  or  changk 

Unlike  the  familiar  Washington  real  estate 
names  of  Cafrltz  or  Luchs  the  names  of  An- 
tonelU and  Oould  are  little  known  outside 
the  Washington  business  community. 

A  close  associate  estimates  the  value  of 
the  holdings  in  which  they  have  an  Interest 
at  tl5  to  926  million,  10  times  the  assets  of 
PMI,  the  bread  and  butter  operation  in  the 
AntonelU -Oould  combine.  PMI's  annual 
gross  income  is  believed  to  exceed  $1  mUUon. 

In  a  sense,  these  two  men,  one  from  the 
streets  of  Washington,  the  other  born  Into 
a  wealthy  family,  are  products  of  the  changes 
that  are  ripping  out  the  heart  of  Washing- 
ton, and  building  it  over. 

In  another  sense,  they  are  the  molders  of 
these  economic  forces  and,  for  better  or 
worse,  their  exploiters. 

Since  the  Antonelll-Oould  star  began  to 
rise  in  the  mid  1950's,  their  never-say-dle 
kind  of  capitalism  has  been  waging  a  bruis- 
ing war  with  Washington's  Oovernment 
structure. 

And  in  this  city's  peculiar  Oovernment, 
divided  between  Federal  and  agencies,  the 
DlsUict  BuUding  and  Capitol  HUl,  they  have 
often  found  the  weak  spots. 

POWES  LARCSLT  UNSKKM 

The  power  of  the  AntonelU-Oould  empire 
is  unseen  most  of  the  time.  But  it  surfaces 
suddenly  when  Oovemment's  plans  for  the 
city  clash  with  their  own  private  plans  In 
the  domains  of  parking  and  land  develop- 
ment. 

l*or  Instance.  Downtown  Progress  tried  for 
-x  half  a  dosen  years  to  bring  Federal  urban 
renewal  to  Washington's  stagnant  down- 
town. AntonelU  and  Oould  hired  a  lobbyist 
to  flght  it. 

Senator  Josxph  D.  Ttdinos,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  wants  legislation  giving  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  power  to  condemn  land 
for  municipal  parking  garages.  These  en- 
trepreneurs have  been  fighting  this  threat 
for  a  decade. 

Washington's  planning  staff  wants  to  keep 
the  present  limit  on  buUdlng  heights.  An- 
tonelU and  Oould  want  allowable  buUding 
heights  increased  to  "encourage  develop- 
ment." 

The  District  Building  thinks  parking  for 
downtown  shoppers,  commuters,  and  workers 
should  be  set  by  public  policy.  AntonelU- 
Oould  say  Government  should  keep  out. 

WHO    PLANS    CTTT'S    rUTCWK^ 

The  city's  planning  stsil  says  present 
building  denalUes  should  be  kept  through 
1985.  AntonelU,  Oould,  and  other  developers 
pressure  the  District  BuUding  to  change  the 
Bonlng,  and  thereby  the  land  values,  on 
downcowa's  fringe. 


Just  who  Is  planning  Washington's  future? 

These  facts  may  give  a  clue: 

The  city  has  no  municipal  parking  garages, 
commonplace  faculties  In  most  large  cities. 

It  has  no  control  over  parking  rates, 
though  that  power  could  give  the  city  a  tool 
to  control  who  drives  Into  the  city  and 
prompt  greater  use  of  the  Capital's  subway 
system  when  it  is  completed. 

It  has  no  master  plan  for  parking,  in  an 
era  when  government  has  control  of  roads 
subways,  and  other  transportation  Unks  that 
are  no  more  vital  to  commuters  and  tourists 
than  Ls  parking. 

Washington's  parking  and  land  magnates 
Uke  the  present  setup.  And  so  do  AntonelU 
and  Oould,  who  are  tough,  candid,  young, 
rich,  and  convinced  they're  making  a  con- 
tribution to  Washington's  future.  Their  al- 
liance is.  If  nothing  else,  a  p>aradox. 

Oould  is  the  great-grandson  of  raUroad 
and  finance  magnate  Jay  Oould,  nicknamed 
the  "Mephlstopheles  of  Wall  Street."  He's 
the  scion  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  dynasties 
In  American  history,  and  one  of  the  heirs  to 
.  an  $82  million  fortune. 

AntonelU,  43.  is  the  son  of  a  struggling 
Washington  olive  oil  importer.  He's  a  former 
newspaper  cireiUation  route  man  and  a  one- 
time parking  attendant. 

Oould,  42,  is  the  prodiKt  of  the  East's 
finest  social  and  educational  circles:  Private 
schools  (Buckley  and  MlUbrook  in  New 
York).  Yale  CoUege  (Phi  Beta  Kappa),  and 
Yale   Law   School. 

AntonelU  is  the  epitome  of  the  self-made 
man :  A  dropout  from  McKlnley  High  School 
who  worked  his  way  up  from  pcirklng  attend- 
ant to  lot  operator  to  lot  owner  to  entre- 
preneur. (He  grew  up  in  a  house  on  the 
block  where  his  own  office  building  now 
stands  at  1726  DeSales  St..  NW.) 

Oould  is  urbane  and  cultivated  (he  played 
the  violin  until  wounded  in  World  War  11); 
a  "gentleman  Jockey"  who  rides  in  the 
Howard  County  Hunt  and  leaves  his  work 
behind  when  he  quits  Washington  to  rejoin 
his  wife  and  nine  children  In  their  big  coun- 
try home. 

AntonelU  Is  divorced  and  Uvm  in  an  un- 
distinguished house  at  6914  Onondaga  Roed, 
Bethesda.  He  drives  himself  through  an  18- 
hour  day.  7-day  week  that  leaves  little  time 
for  anything  but  work.  HU  only  real  outside 
Interests  are  his  davighter  and  adopted  son. 
for  whom  he  named  his  now  defunct  Leejon 
holding  company. 

In  1964,  for  instance,  the  District  property 
books  list  134  separate  purchases  by  "An- 
toneUl et  al."  Some  of  the  lots  were  then 
turned  over  to  one  of  their  two  doeen  real 
estate  ventures  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Many  of  them  involve  the  gradual  acquisi- 
tion of  land  by  syndicate  In  various  target 
areas  for  future  buildings. 

BTTILO    EOSSLTN    COICPLKZ 

In  Roeslyn,  AntonelU  and  Oould  ventures 
are  erecting  a  high  rise  complex  of  five  office 
and  apartment  buUdlngs.  They  r«cently 
purchased  a  half  Interest  In  the  venerable 
Mayflower  Hotel.  And  they  have  a  long  lease 
and  option  to  buy  the  Capital  Oarage  the 
city's  largest  at  1320  New  York  Avenue  NW. 

Meantime,  they've  found  time  to  have  a 
go  at  parking  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  (it 
wasn't  highly  successful,  says  Oould);  run  a 
Baltimore  company  manufacturing  auto  hose 
clamps;  organize  the  Madison  National  Bank; 
set  up  a  bank  in  Mrs.  Oould's  home  area  of 
Conway,  N.H.,  and  act  as  agenU,  through 
PMI,  for  the  Kinney  car  rental  service. 

As  he  prospered.  Nick  AntonelU.  portrayed 
by  associates  as  the  spcu-kplug  of  the  part- 
nership's drive  to  riches,  gained  a  reputation 
as  "tough,"  a  "hard  trader, "  "a  very  smart 
boy"  and.  with  few  exceptions,  "fair," 


Kufoooic    OF    Oould    akd    Aktokslu,    n 

BKHnra    Pab's   Pvmtarr   PBOsraurr    Lm 

Hako  Wokk,  Oooo  PLAmrafo 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
(Second  in  a  series) 

Looking  out  the  window  of  his  office  Into 
the  dark  canyon  of  DeSales  Street.  Dominic 
F.  AntoneUl,  Jr.,  can  survey  the  scene  of  his 
humble  past  and  his  prospering  present. 

There,  in  the  1700  block  of  DeSales  Street, 
he  got  his  Introduction  to  the  parking  busi- 
ness, as  a  "fender  bender"  parking  cars  on 
the  lot  beside  the  house  where  he  lived. 

There,  19  years  ago,  be  leased  his  first  lot. 
a  tiny  12-car  operation. 

There,  he  bought  his  flrst  piece  of  property, 
using  borrowed  funds  and  Income  from  his 
budding  parking  business  to  make  the  smaU 
downpayment  on  a  single  lot. 

And  there,  after  four  more  purchases,  he 
completed  the  land  assembly  for  the  present 
Parking  Management,  Inc.  (PMI)  buUdlnc 
at  No.  1726. 

Today,  this  U  AntonelU  country. 

Across  the  street  from  his  second  floor 
office  suite  is  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  in  which 
he  and  his  Yale-educated  lawyer  partner, 
Klngdon  Oould,  Jr.,  purchased  a  half  inter- 
est in  January. 

Close  by  is  1 140  Connecticut  Avenue,  where 
a  syndlcata  in  which  AntoneUl  and  Gould 
have  a  major  Interest,  U  erecting  an  office 
building. 

At  1730  M  Street  Is  the  Madison  National 
Bank,  of  which  AntonelU,  43,  and  Oould,  42, 
are  directors  and  organizers,  as  well  as  con- 
troUers  of  the  majority  interest  In  the  build- 
ing itself. 

At  1700  M,  a  syndlcata  they  control  is  as- 
sembling land  for  another  office  buUding. 
and  around  the  corner  at  1101  17th  Street 
stands  a  building  In  which  they  have  a  share. 

The  headquarters  of  AntoneUl  and  Oould's 
PMI  firm  at  1725  DeSales  Street— which  op- 
erates 90  lota  In  Washington— Includes,  of 
course,  a  parking  garage. 

TOP     or    THE     ICEBCHO 

But  perking  is  only  the  top  of  the  Iceberg 
In  the  growing  AntonelU  and  Gould  enter- 
prises. 

Back  In  the  1040'8  Nick  AntonelU  saw  that 
land  was  the  precious  asset  of  the  future  In 
booming  downtown,  and  he  began  coUectlng 

As  he  picked  up  a  wedge  here,  a  Uttle  lot 
there,  he  leveled  the  houses  and  used  the 
land  for  parking,  while  be  added  to  his 
holdings. 

As  he  did  this,  AntonelU  was  able  to  get 
financing  for  new  properties  by  assigning 
future  parking  lot  revenues  to  lending  Insti- 
tutions, thus  pyramiding  his  asseta. 

Around  that  time  AntonelU  was  also 
plunging  into  the  hectic  taxicab  business. 
He  once  operated  a  fleet  of  cabs,  but  now  has 
only  remote  ties  to  the  business. 

And  the  parking  fees  of  thousands  of 
Washingtonlans  have  gone  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage or  taxes  on  a  prime  piece  of  downtown 
real  estate. 

Once  an  assembly  of  lota  was  complete. 
AntonelU  either  sold  his  holdings  as  an  office 
building  site,  as  he  did  at  1701  and  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  or  he  formed  a 
syndicate  and  developed  the  property  him- 
self. 

Parking,  say  the  men  who  know  the  busi- 
ness, leads  logically  into  the  real  estate  field. 

"It  became  apparent,"  says  AntonelU,  "tliat 
If  you  couldn't  rent  properties  the  next  best 
thing  to  do  was  buy  them  and  tear  them 
down." 

Today,  AntonelU  and  Oould  own  the 
ground  under  the  blacktop  in  20  of  the  90 
Pia  operated  lota. 

F.  Warren  Brokaw.  who  sold  out  his  part- 
nership with  AntoneUl  In   1967.  says,  "You 
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couldn't  be  In  parking  without  being  in  real 
estate." 

"You  get  the  Idea  (of  aesembling  land) 
when  you  go  to  work  in  parking.  It's  com- 
monsense.  You  don't  want  to  go  on  work- 
ing for  somebody  else,"  he  adds. 

But  making  the  transition  from  parking 
attendant  to  entrepreneur  wasn't  easy  for 
AntoneUl, 

STAKTED     WTTH     NOTHING 

"Nick  Started  with  nothing.  I  mean 
nothing."  says  Brokaw. 

At  the  start.  AntonelU  experienced  the  not 
unusual  tax  problems  of  the  Inexperienced 
businessman.  Court  records  show  Federal 
tax  liens  were  filed  against  him  twice.  $900 
for  1948  income  taxes  and  »4.915.8e  for  1955. 
"It  was  Just  one  of  my  flghU  with  the  IRS." 
says  AntonelU.  "It  was  an  argument  and  it 
got  settled."    Both  liens  have  been  released. 

Ulysses  O.  (Blackie)  Auger,  a  restaurateur 
and  now  an  investor  in  several  AntonelU- 
Oould  ventures,  recalls  that  his  flrst  connec- 
tion with  AntonelU  was  12  to  15  years  ago 
when  he  and  AntoneUl  invested  in  a  used  car 
lot  In  Virginia. 

"I  had  cardboard  In  the  bottom  of  my 
shoes  then,"  says  the  genial  owner  of 
Blackle's  House  of  Beef.  He  and  AntoneUl 
now  own  Joint  intereste  In  the  Black  Rose  at 
1101  17th  Street,  NW.,  and  several  carry-out 
shops. 

"Money."  asks  Auger,  in  a  sentence  that 
could  describe  the  AntonelU-Oould  success, 
"What  do  I  want  money  for?  It  decreases 
In  value  2  percent  a  year.    I  want  real  estate." 

May  31. 1949.  was  a  milestone  in  AntoneUi's 
career.  He  and  Brokaw  officially  set  up  their 
flrst  company,  Federal  Parking  Services,  pre- 
cursor of  the  giant  PMI. 

TEAMED    UP    IN    1957 

In  1957,  AntonelU  teamed  up  with  Gould, 
great-grandson  of  the  railroad  magnate  Jay 
Gould,  and  some  of  the  pressure  on  AntonelU 
to  find  capital  for  investments  was  removed. 
Oould  had  capital,  lota  of  it. 

By  the  late  1950'8,  AntoneUl  and  Gould 
were  running  seven  parking  flrms — Auto 
Centers,  Oolumbia  Parking  Corp.,  the  De- 
Sales  Street  Corp.,  Federal  Parking  Services, 
Parcar  Inc.,  and  Virginia  Parking  Corp. 
These  were  merged  Into  PMI  In  September 
1964. 

Now,  their  land  holdings  have  grown  to  at 
least  half  a  million  square  feet  in  Washing- 
ton, 110,000  square  feet  in  downtown  Balti- 
more, and  half  a  mUUon  acres  in  Panama. 
For  tax  and  bookkeeping  reasons,  the  hold- 
ings aren't  owned  by  PMI,  but  by  AntonelU 
and  Gould,   or  one  of  the  syndicates. 

KEPT     ROOTS     HOtE 

The  Panama  venture  dates  to  1966,  when 
Gould  learned  that  half  a  million  acres  of 
land  were  available  in  the  coconut  country 
of  the  Azuero  Peninsula.  They  soon  ac- 
quired control  of  the  Boston  &  Panama  Co., 
and  with  it,  land  thought  to  be  worth  at 
least  $2.5  million  and  hardwood  foreste  with 
more  than  a  billion  feet  of  timber. 

The  Investment  "hasn't  prospered "  savs 
AntonelU.  •-      i-         .         j 

But  the  Central  American  venture  pro- 
vided an  entry  into  other  operations  outaide 
the  United  States.  AntoneUl  later  incor- 
porated an  edible-oil  plant  in  Panama.  He 
once  had  an  Interest  in  a  company  dealing 
in  Bahamian  onion  crops,  and  is  now  an  offi- 
cer of  the  second  largest  auto  rental  flrm  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Budget  Rent-a-Car. 

But  over  the  years,  AntonelU  kept  his  roote 
In  Washington. 

laf-l'  ^°''™*''  partner  Brokaw,  who  sold  out  in 
1967  for  what  he  says  was  a  "sizable  figure," 
says  of  the  early  successes : 

"It  wasn't  Just  the  efforta  of  a  couple  of 
squirta.  Washington  was  changing.  Prop- 
wty  was  beginning  to  move  up  in  value  and 
P^ple    didn't    have    the    understanding    of 
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AntoneUl  and  Gould  made  the  leap  Into 
the  Washington  flnanclal  world  abruptly  in 
1962.  One  day,  Louis  C.  Paladinl,  a  bankM-, 
lunched  with  OoiUd  and  suggested  that 
Oould  and  his  partner  help  organize  a  bank. 

Oould  was  enthusiastic.  Within  60  days 
the  charter  application  to  the  comptroUer 
of  the  currency  for  the  Madison  National 
Bank  was  prepared.  As  the  pressure  in- 
creased to  get  the  application  in  ahead  of 
other  groups  the  10  Madison  organizers  were 
quickly  rounded  up  to  sign  the  appUcation. 
AntonelU  was  found  shaving  in  an  office 
lavatory  and  signed  these. 

This  move  had  had  its  advantages.  The 
bank  is  now  flnanclng  the  undertaking  of 
several  development  syndicates  in  which 
Madison  Bank  directors  and  organizer's 
AntonelU  and  Gould  have  a  major  interest. 

According  to  Madison  president  Louis  C. 
Paladinl.  one  syndicate,  Municipal  Associates 
Ltd.,  which  is  building  the  new  District  Wel- 
fare Department  high-rise  office  at  First  and 
E  Streeta  NW.  has  a  construction  loan  "in 
excess  of  $2  mllUon"  from   the  Madison. 

A  GAPP  Joint  venture,  another  AntonelU 
and  Oould  syndicate,  got  a  $225,000  Madison 
Bank  flrst  deed  of  trust  last  April  to  buy  land 
in  the  100  block  of  O  Street  and  Massachu- 
sette  Avenue  NW.,  Paladinl  said. 

CHAIRMAN     IS     PARTNER 

The  Madison  also  made  a  $1.85  mllUon 
loan  last  year  to  a  third  syndicate  in  which 
the  two  have  an  interest,  1700  M  Street 
Associates.  The  loan  financed  grounds  east 
of  the  Madison  Bank  building  in  the  same 
block,  said  Paladinl. 

Madison  Board  Chairman  Charles  E.  Smith, 
the  builder,  is  also  a  partner  In  the  latter 
venture. 

What  is  this  empire  worth?  Probably  at 
least  $26  mlUlon,  says  a  colleague.  But 
AntonelU  worries.  PMI,  says  he,  has  rim  a 
deflcit  at  times,  because  of  rising  real  estate 
tax  assessmenta,  which  he  blames  for  stiffer 
parking  rates. 

Several  years  ago,  he  said,  he  wrote  to  the 
House  District  Committee  complaining  that 
assessmenta  on  downtown  property  had 
doubled  or  tripled. 

That  is  only  one  example  of  the  smoldering 
war  that  AntonelU  and  Oould  have  fought 
with  the  District  government. 

They  view  the  city's  plans  for  municipal 
garages,  for  highways  through  the  city,  for 
Federal  renewal,  as  a  threat.  These  programs 
take  land  off  the  private  land  market — land 
they  dearly  want. 

STILL    WORK    AS    DAT   ENDS 

In  a  long  Intwvlew  he  willingly  gave 
recently,  AntoneUl  warned  that  "condemna- 
tion laws  are  going  to  put  the  merchanta  of 
this  town  out  of  business."  He  didn't  add 
that  his  own  land  buying  operations  displace 
people  and  businesses,  too. 

The  day  darkens  in  the  DeSales  Street 
canyon,  but  Nick  AntoneUl  otUl  has  work 
to  do. 

Restlessly,  he  gete  up,  leaves  the  office  with 
the  sign  behind  the  desk,  "Rifletette,"  (think 
in  Italian)  and  enters  the  office  of  hU  part- 
ner, Klngdon  Gould. 

He  thruste  a  paper  on  Oould's  desk, 

"Sign  this." 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  note  for  $85,000." 

Gould  signs  without  reading  the  docu- 
ment further.  AntonelU  is  that  kind  at 
businessman. 

Kingdom  or  GotrLD  and  Antonelli,  m Two 

Have  Own  Cmr  Master  Plan 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

(Third  of  a  series) 

Washington's  planners  still  don't  have  a 

master  plan  for  the  city.     But  Dominic  P. 

AntoneUl,  Jr.  and  Klngdon  Oould,  Jr.,  do. 


There's  nothing  In  it  about  municipal 
parking  garages.  Federal  urban  renewal  or 
"public  and  private  coopera'lon." 

It's  based  on  plain  old  American  business 
sense  and  their  balance  books. 

That  may  not  sit  too  weU  with  Washing- 
ton's planners,  but,  unUke  the  planners,  An- 
tonelli and  Oould  know  what  they  want  and 
how  to  get  it. 

These  two  young  capitallsta,  who  run  the 
city's  biggest  parking  firm.  Parking  Man- 
agement, Inc..  don't  have  a  master  plan  as 
such,  of  course.  But  the  real  estate  syndi- 
cates in  which  they  have  a  major  share  give 
an  inkling  of  their  blueprint  for  the  future. 
Only  last  week,  AntonelU  asked  the  Dis- 
trict government  to  donate  1,500  square  feet 
of  imused  pubUc  property  valued  at  $90,000 
to  One  DuPont  Circle,  a  syndicate  in  which 
he  has  an  Interest.  The  gift  would  almost 
round  out  a  land  package  put  together  by 
AntoneUl  at  P  Street,  20th  Street.  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  and  the  circle. 

Meantime,  he  and  Oould's  Municipal  As- 
sociates are  building  a  high-rise  office  facil- 
ity for  the  District  Welfare  Department  at 
First  and  E  Streeta  NW.,  under  a  unique  con- 
tract. The  city,  for  the  flrst  time,  nego- 
tiated with  prlvpte  developers  to  buUd  a 
structure  for  future  leasing  by  the  city. 

But  some  of  the  biggest  Antonelll-Oould 
ventures  are  still  in  the  planning  stage. 

For  instance,  their  Capital  O  venture  was 
set  up  "to  construct  one  or  more  biUldlngs" 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital  Garage  at  1320 
New  York  Avenue  NW.  It  recently  got  a 
$190.000-mortgage  loan  to  buy  1334  New  York 
Avenue  from  the  trustees  of  the  Bricklayers, 
Masons  Sc  Plasterers  International  Union. 

Another  of  their  syndicates.  Providence 
Associates,  which  controls  the  block-sized 
old  Providence  Hospital  site  on  Capitol  Hill, 
is  eager  to  build  an  eight-story  apartment 
hotel  there  U  the  city  will  change  the  zon- 
ing to  permit  it. 

And  their  CAG  Medical  Center  Associates 
has  a  99-year  lease  from  a  syndicate  of  doc- 
tors for  land  In  the  block  bounded  by  18th, 
19th,  H,  and  I  Streeta  NW.  Eventually  CAO 
hopes  to  use  the  property  for  an  office  oi 
medical  faclUty. 

Another  99-year  lease  is  the  basU  for  a 
planned  development  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  11th  and  O  Streeta  NW.  McLachlen 
Banking  Corp.  gave  the  lease  to  MCL  Associ- 
ates, in  which  AntoneUl  and  Oould  are  part- 
ners along  with  McLachlen  Bank  Director 
and  Parking  Executive  Leonard  B.  (Bud) 
Doggett.  Jr. 

These  development  plans  are  going  to  take 
financing,  lota  of  it.  But  the  credit  of  An- 
tonelU and  Gould  is  good,  say  bxisinees  ex- 
perte  who  should  know. 

esteemed  partners 

Most  of  their  holdings,  both  men  empha- 
size, are  heavily  mortgaged.  They've  had 
to  be,  to  free  working  capital  for  new  ven- 
tures. But  financial  observers  in  the  Cap- 
ital don't  see  their  asseta  as  a  mere  paper 
empire.  One  reason  Is  that  their  syndicates 
include  some  of  the  most  esteemed  business- 
men, speculators,  and  financiers  in  town,  a 
group  that  is  a  closely  knit  establishment 
of  Ite  own,  little  known  but  powerful. 

Among  the  Antonelll-Oould  partners  In 
one  or  more  enterprises  are: 

Jack  I.  Bender,  president  of  Blake  Con- 
struction Co.,  the  Nation's  33d  largest. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  Washington  builder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Madison  National 
Bank,  which  Antonelli  and  Oould  helped 
organize  (Bender  is  vice  chairman). 

Irvin  and  Israel  Feld.  the  music  store 
owners  and  entertainment  promoters  who 
operate  the  Carter-Barron  Amphitheater. 

William  Cohen,  another  self-made  man 
who  worked  his  way  up  from  trash  company 
president  to  bigtlme  real  estate  Investor. 
He  leases  the  Statler-HUton  garage  to  P.MX. 
for  $200,000  a  year. 


fl 
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UlysMa  O.  (Blackle)  Aug«r,  the  reatau- 
rateur. 

Other  lesser  known  partners  Include  An- 
golo  A.  Pugltsl.  a  longtime  friend  of  Anto- 
nellls;  John  W  Lyon,  P  M.I.  treasurer  and 
president  of  the  Washington  Parking  Asso- 
ciation: and  Werner  O.  Puppa,  a  retired  em- 
ployee of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Oovemmenfs  land  buying  agency. 
Puppa's  Government  Enterprises,  Inc.,  now 
dissolved,  sold  Poggy  Bottom  property  to 
Antonelll  and  Gould.  He  now  owns  a  small 
share  In  several  syndicates  of  the  two  part- 
ners. 

Though  these  ventures  aren't  Invariably 
controlled  by  the  partners,  Antonelll  has 
usually  assembled  the  property.  According 
to  one  person  familiar  with  the  land  market, 
the  intelligence  systems  of  the  big  operators 
are  such  that  "they  know  a  piece  la  for  sale 
before  the  owner  does." 

The  astuteness  of  the  Antonelll -Gould  In- 
vestments can  also  be  judged  by  the  list  of 
highly  placed  men  who  have  Invested  In  the 
.iame  enterprises.  Independently  from  the  two 
parking  men. 

Por  Instance,  Antonelll  made  a  small  ta- 
veetment  In  Duke  Associates,  the  real  estate 
syndicate  that  developed  Orleans  Village,  a 
440-unlt  garden  apartment  complex  at  Duke 
Street  and  Southerland  Avenue  In  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  syndicate  lists  these  publicly  promi- 
nent persons  among  Its  40  limited  partners: 
Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Rlblcotl  (wife  of  the 
Connecticut  Senator) — 3.14  percent  owner- 
ship, held  In  trust  by  Hartford  lawyer  and 
former  RiBxcorr  partner,  David  Kotkln. 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  here — 7  percent. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  Mrs.  Abe 
Portas — 3  percent. 

Former  Internal  Revenue  Service  Director 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Caplln — 3  percent. 

Judge  Simon  E.  SobelotT  ot  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  for  the  fourth  circuit — leas  than 
1  Va  percent. 

Ail  were  brought  in  as  partners  by  Builder 
Cluirles  B.  Smith,  who  is  a  limited  partner 
himself  and  whose  son,  Robert,  is  one  of 
ttiree  general  partners,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Smith  companies  said.  The  Smith  firms 
built  the  apartments.  They  also  manage 
the  PMI  headquarters  building  at  1725  De- 
Saies  SUeet  NW. 

Judge  Bazelon  also  Is  a  limited  partner  In 
Downtown  Associates,  of  which  Antonelll 
and  Gould  have  about  a  third  Interest. 
Judge  Milton  8.  BCronhelm,  Jr.,  of  the  court 
of  general  •eaalons,  has  a  limited  partner- 
ship as  well.  The  associates  own  the  office 
building  at  1301  E  Street  NW.  Both  Judges 
said  their  investments  stemmed  from  friend- 
ships with  Charles  Smith. 

Senator  Rnicorr  said  he  met  Smith  be- 
cause of  the  builders  philanthropic  and 
fundralslng  activltiee. 

"He  told  me  from  time  to  time  of  real 
estate  investments  I  might  be  interested  in 
for  my  family,"  the  Connecticut  Democrat 
said.  "He  has  always  had  very  clean  real 
estate  to  offer  with  no  conflict  of  Interest. 
I'm  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  picture." 
In  this  area  of  real  estate  boom,  it  some- 
times seems  that  everybody.  In  fact,  is  get- 
ting into  the  land  market,  including  men 
usually  aasocUted  with  the  parking  field. 

Doggett,  for  Instance,  Ls  a  partner  with 
Antonelll  and  Gould  In  the  11th  and  O 
Street  venture. 

And  William  G.  Barr.  registered  lobbyist 
for  the  National  Parking  Association  and 
ouupoken  critic  of  Federal  urban  renewal, 
is  a  partner  with  Antonelll  in  a  local  real 
estate  venture  as  well  as  a  car  rental  busi- 
ness In  Puarto  Rico. 

R«v*rsln(  the  pattern.  Bender,  the  Blake 
ConstrucUon  Ca  pr«aldent  and  InvaaUw, 
owns  an  Interest  In  a  parking  firm — ^RadiMb 
(Bender  spell  backward). 


In  fact,  the  old-fashioned  parking  man, 
who  stuck  to  ptu-king  cars  and  nothing  else. 
Is  fast  becoming  outdated. 

And  with  established  parking  men  con- 
trolling larg^e  amounts  of  land.  It's  getting 
harder  for  small,  competitive  operators  to 
break  into  the  parking  field. 

A  former  official  who  has  watched  the  park- 
ing Industry  closely  over  the  years  doubts 
"if  It  would  be  possible  to  break  Into  the 
business  today,"  so  tightly  U  It  controlled 
by  large  operators  who  combine  land  de- 
velopment with  parking. 

SOME    AOVANTAGKS 

Meanwhile,  the  parking  men  have  some 
potent  advantages  working  for  them  when 
they  step  into  real  estate. 

By  strange  tax  twists.  Federal  and  local 
governments  have  been  allies — not  enemies 
as  is  so  often  claimed — in  their  quest  for 
riches. 

Federal  tax  laws  can  work  in  their  favor, 
especially  when  the  parking  men  have  the 
know-how:  A  year  ago.  PMI  hired  a  young 
Harvard-educated  attorney,  Mitchell  Blank- 
steln,  from  the  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  Chief  Counsel  and  put  him  to  work 
in  a  back  office. 

"There's  plenty  for  him  to  do,"  said  Gould 
recently  on  a  tour  of  PMI  headquarters. 

A  parking  man  who  uses  the  land  he 
acquires  for  parking  while  he's  accimiulatlng 
more  can  claim  that  storing  cars  Is  his  busi- 
ness or  trade.  So,  if  he  decides  to  eeU  his 
holdings  the  IRS  Is  likely  to  let  him  pay  the 
25  percent  capital  gains  tax  on  the  profit. 
Instead  of  the  much  larger  straight  Income 
tax  paid  by  land  dealers. 

Under  some  clrciunstances,  he  can  take 
some  tax  loss  on  buildings  he  tears  down  on 
land  he  later  uses  for  a  parking  lot.  And 
If  the  Government  condemns  his  land.  It 
lets  him  pump  the  profits  back  into  the  cost 
of  a  new  lot  and  postpone  paying  any  tax. 

TRICKS   or  TUX  TKADS 

A  good  tax  lawyer  can  also  minimize  his 
client's  tax  bite  by  dexterous  use  of  trans- 
fers, long-term  leases  and  other  devices. 

Take  the  Capital  Oarage,  the  city's  largest 
at  1320  New  York  Avenue  NW.  Two  years 
ago.  National  Mortgage  Corp.,  a  first  and  sec- 
ond-trust firm  of  which  Gould's  brother-in- 
law,  Martin,  was  a  director,  deeded  it  to 
"Antonelll  and  others  "  trading  as  the  Capital 
O  syndicate. 

Simultaneously.  Capital  O  deeded  the 
building  to  Harry  P.  Zltelman.  one  time 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Rights  of 
the  Washlng^n  Business  Community,  an 
enemy  of  downtown  urban  renewal. 

By  taking  back  a  long-term  lease.  Capital 
G  saved  the  fat  downpajment  that  would 
have  been  required  If  It  had  held  onto  the 
building. 

Capital  G  then  subleased  to  PMI,  enabling 
the  parking  firm  to  deduct  the  rent  as  a 
bvtslness  expense. 

The  land  under  the  garage,  which  can't  be 
depreciated  for  tax  purposes,  was  sold  to 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Add  to  those  advantages  the  soaring  price 
of  downtown  real  estate  and  the  developers 
have  a  good  thing  going. 

KiNG[>oi(  or  GoTTU)  AND  Antonxuj,  rv — Nxw- 
Sttle    Blockbusting    Bekaks    Up    Citt's 
Ou>za  AjtXAS  Into  Paxkino  Lots 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
(Fourth  of  a  series) 
Along  the  edge  of  Washington's  downtown, 
a  different  kind  of  "blockbusting"  is  breaking 
up  the  old  residential  areas. 

It's  perfectly  legitimate.  And  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  more  familiar  variety,  in 
which  unscrupulous  real  estate  men  sell 
homes  to  Negroes  in  white  neghbor hoods  to 
create  a  carefully  planned  panic. 

It  involves  the  busting  up  of  blocks  of 
housing  for  parking  lots. 


After  the  first  parking  lot  appears,  the 
chain  of  events  is  predictable. 

Residents  find  the  new  neighbor  unpleas- 
ant. It  causes  noise.  People  gather  on  the 
lot  when  the  attendant  goes  home.  Heating 
bills  rise  In  winter  In  adjacent  row  houses, 
whose  sides  suddenly  have  been  laid  bare 
to  the  cold.  Land  developers  offer  residents 
handsome  prices  for  their  property.  In  hopes 
of  extending  holdings.  The  stepped-up  buy. 
Ing  activity  In  the  area  catches  the  tax 
assessor's  eye,  and  real  estate  taxes,  to  con- 
form with  rising  sale  prices,  rise — an  added 
Inducement  to  residents  to  sell  out. 

Lot  by  lot,  houses  are  purchased,  razed 
and  the  land  blacktopped,  in  a  chain  re- 
action. 

Finally,  as  downtown's  growth  overtakes 
the  once-resldentlal  street,  and  the  zoning 
Is  changed,  the  lot  Is  sold  to  a  development 
syndicate  and  a  tall  building  sprouts  on  the 
site. 

Over  the  years,  the  technique  has  been 
skillfully  used  by  Klngdon  Gould.  Jr..  and 
Dominic  F.  Antonelll,  Jr.,  whoee  appetite 
for  Washington  land  has  enabled  them  to 
collect  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  feet 
while  also  running  Parking  Management, 
Inc.,  the  biggest  parking  firm  In  town. 

Antonelll  himself,  whoee  tough  business 
side,  friends  say,  conceals  a  genuine  desire 
to  help  people  who've  come  on  mlsforttine, 
has  little  stomach  for  the  business  of  throw- 
ing people  out  of  their  houses.  He  has  per- 
sonally sought  new  quarters  for  some. 

But  the  new  "blockbusting"  Is  Just  good 
business. 

Land  in  the  center  of  town  is  more  ex- 
pensive and  harder  to  put  together  In  big 
chunks  than  In  adjacent  residential  neigh- 
borhoods. And  there's  always  the  develop- 
er's hope  that  officials  wjll  agree  to  ear- 
mark the  outlying  land  for  commercial  or 
high-rise  tise,  automatically  raising  Its  val- 
ue. 

If  they  don't,  a  parking  lot  will  pay 
most  of  the  taxes,  rent  or  mortgage  on  the 
holdings  until  the  city  grows  more  sympa- 
thetic. 

The  problem,  as  some  District  officials  see 
It,  is  that  ail  this  amounts  to  a  sort  of  uni- 
lateral city  planning  by  the  powerful  park- 
ing and  real  estate  men,  who  often  are  one 
and  the  same. 

SIGN  or  viooa 

Take  the  south  side  of  G  Street,  between 
18th  and  19th  Streets  NW.  In  1958,  that 
strip  was  zoned  for  residential  use.  The 
next  year,  the  zoners  approved  medium  com- 
mercial zoning.  In  1962  the  heavy  com- 
mercial designation  was  sought  and  approved 
and  a  building  housing  the  Madison  Na- 
tional Bank  rose  from  the  site. 

The  trend  is  a  sign  of  Washington's  eco- 
nomic vigor,  of  unproductive  uses  being  un- 
sentlmentally  ripped  out  to  make  way  for 
the  expanding  needs  of  the  growing  down- 
town. 

But  It  poses  these  ticklish  problems  to 
city  officials,  who  haven't  begun  to  face  the 
consequences  of  the  trend. 

This  type  of  "blockbusting"  is  fast  de- 
pleting the  already  low  housing  supply  of 
the  city. 

The  lots  springing  up  along  the  edge  of 
downtown  are  far  from  the  retail  area  east 
of  15th  Street  and  south  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  where  parking  needs  of  tourists, 
shopf>ers.  commuters  and  Government  work- 
ers are  greatest. 

The  developers  are  putting  relentless  pres- 
sure on  the  DUtrlct  Building  to  lower  the 
zoning  barriers  to  major  developments  far 
from  downtown's  center. 

Some  fear  that  unless  officials  can  hold  the 
line  the  retail  area  will  be  left  stranded,  as 
the  latter-day  homesteaders  stake  out  claims 
In  peripheral  areas. 

A  year  ago.  Antonelll  and  Oould  began 
urging   the   District   Zoning   Commission   to 
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place  a  high-rise  designation  on  the  old 
Providence  Hospital  site,  owned  by  one  of 
their  syndicates,  on  Capitol  Hill. 

PAHKtNC  LOT  AIXOWANCB 

Their  plan  had  the  special  backing  "of  Rep- 
resentative ALviN  E.  OKONSKi,  Republican 
of  Wisconsin. 

But  the  Commission  refused  to  grant  the 
spot  zoning.  So,  the  owners  did  the  next 
best  thing.  They  asked  for  a  parking  lot 
allowance— required  In  any  residenUal  zone 

Residents  howled  in  protest.  TheU  pro- 
tests were  rejected.  OfflcUls  of  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  said  afterward  It  seemed 
the  parking  was  being  sought  to  provide  the 
owners  temporary  income  while  they  waited 
for  the  zoning  men  to  become  more  under- 
standing. 

The  special  allowance  for  parking  lots  in 
residential  areas  was  never  meant  to  hand 
developers  a  way  of  walUng  out  the  Zoning 
Commission.  " 

In  fact,  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
has  been  casting  a  skepUcal  eye  on  recent 
appUcatlons.  It  also  turned  down  an  Anto- 
nelU  request  for  parking  on  several  lots  In 
the  2100  block  of  O  Street  for  similar  reasons. 

LAND   ACQtnsmON 

Still,  the  effects  of  the  District  buildlnR's 
easygoing  past  policy  on  allowing  the  lots 
can  be  seen  readily  in  numerous  residential 
areas. 

Square  120,  as  the  property  books  describe 
it  provides  an  example  of  what  happens 
when  parking  lots  are  allowed  haphazardly 

The  block,  bounded  by  O,  H,  19th,  and  20th 
Streets  NW..  U  a  land  acqiUsltlon  target  for 
Antonelll  and  Gould. 

A  decade  ago,  it  was  lined  on  all  four  sides 
by  owner-occupied  row  houses  and  neatly 
kept  rooming  houses. 

Today,  a  blacktopped  parking  lot  for  322 
^rs  covers  large  parts  of  It.  On  19th  Street, 
No.  710  stands  surrounded  by  cars  on  three 
sides,  like  a  lighthouse  in  an  ocean.  Row 
houses  along  G  and  H  Streets  have  been 
leveled  at  intervals,  leaving  gaping  holes. 

The  block  is  zoned  for  residential  use  Yet 
zoning  records  indicate,  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Adjustment  has  granted  every  request  for 
parking  in  the  square  since  1959,  when  An- 
tonelll began  buying  properties  there. 

Parking  is  certainly  needed  In  the  area 
Across  19th  Street  stands  the  towering  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  Building,  banks 
Oovemment  offices,  and  hotels. 

Yet  the  Board's  action  has  left  the  block 
good  for  little  else  but  piddling  amounts  of 
parking. 

WhUe  AntoneUl  has  been  tearing  down 
houses  (most  recenUy  at  1914  H  Street) 
George  Washington  University  has  been  busi- 
ly restoring  them.  A  hotel,  chiirch,  apart- 
ment house,  and  college  office  occupy  the  four 
corners,  making  It  unlikely  that  a  major  land 
assembly  can  be  put  together  there. 

Antonelll  despairs  at  the  residential  desle- 
nation  and  claims  the  DlstWct  Building  has 
given  the  university  "special  treatment"  in 
not  granting  top  densities  next  to  the 
campus; 

/  HANDrUL    OP   BESIBtNTS 

l^ntlme.  a  handful  of  residents,  too  late 
It  s4ems,  have  become  concerned  at  what  has 
happened  to  the  block. 

R.^ii*^™"?  recently  trooped  to  the  District 
Bull<(ing  to  protest  extension  of  the  main  lot 
to  th*  freshly  cleared  land  at  1914  H  Street 

One  bt  them,  B'nal  B'rtth  public  relations 
^nd  PM^'^K  ^^^^^-  charK«l  that  Antonelll 
lf.r.  2^  ^^'^  -exploited"  the  block  and  de- 
^oyed  good  housing  on  the  assumpUon 
parking  would  later  be  allowed  by  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment. 

r,H^.?'^'*.*'^,^"'°P"°°  ''""l"  i»a«lly  be  Bur- 
Pr^lng  in  light  of  past  actions  by  the  Board 

r»,^t^°'"'^°^  ^  Black's  statement.  Board 
Chairman  Samuel  Scrivener  questioned  that 
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a  vacant  lot  would  be  preferable  to  a  park- 
ing lot. 

As  general  counsel  for  Perpetual  Building 
AasociaOon  and  trustee  for  hundreds  of 
mortgage  loans— including  some  in  square 
120— Scrivener  is  well  aware  of  the  feverish 
activity  occurring  on  the  edge  of  downtown 

But  few  officials  seem  to  have  a  tough 
policy  Ij!  mind  to  halt  the  widespread  razing 
of  houses.  " 
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CXOSE    LOOK    AT   REQUESTS 

An  exception  is  Arthur  Hatton,  planning 
director  for  the  Zoning  Commission: 

"Many  of  these  areas  are  going  to  have  to 
be  cleared  eventually.  Much  of  the  housing 
is  substandard.  But  weTe  going  to  have  to 
look  more  closely  at  these  requesU  when  It 
appears  that  temporary  lots  are  being  used  to 
eventuaUy  get  around  the  zoning." 

"I  don't  think  there's  anything  we  can 
do  to  prevent  people  from  tearing  down 
housing.  But  it  might  be  that  If  they  dldnt 
think  they  were  going  to  be  allowed  parking 
they  would  leave  housing  standing  and  get 
rental  Income,"  says  Hatton. 

At  the  same  time,  land  economics,  not 
parking  need,  often  determines  where  the 
parking  goes. 

"You  have  people  with  no  concern  for 
traffic  movement  deciding  where  the  park- 
ing will  be,"  says  Paul  D.  Sprelregen,  head 
of  urban  design  projects  for  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

Lot  sizes,  likewise,  aren't  being  determined 
by  how  much  traffic  the  leeder  street  can 
handle,  but  by  the  size  of  the  developer's 
holdings,  he  adds.  *^ 

A  commuter  who  parks  regularly  in  square 
120  s  lot  says  congesUon  on  20th  Street  re- 
sults from  cars  waiting  to  enter  the  lot 

Sprelregen  favors  a  drastic  solution  to  all 
tthls  one  that  gives  the  shivers  to  the  private 
I»rklng  Industry:  governmental  control  over 
all  aspects  of  parking,  from  rates  to  the  lo- 
cation of  lots  and  garages. 

"These  people  are  thriving  off  a  shortage  " 
says  Sprelregen.  "This  U  where  free  enter- 
prUe  is  hurting  free  enterprise  " 

Antonelll  answers  this  charge:  "Our  lots 
are  where  the  parking  is  needed— otherwise 
we  wouldnt  have  any  customers." 


KmoDoM  OP  Gould  and  Antonelli,  V— Hard- 
Driving    Pair    Uses    Legal    Action,    Cash 
Persuasion  To  Advance  Plans 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
(Fifth  In  a  series) 
In  the  free-wheeling  era  of  railroad  mag- 
nate Jay  Gould,  the  barons  of  capitalism  had 
wui       ^°"  ^*  bending  government  to  their 

When  Oould  needed  legislative  help  for  his 
^e  Railroad,  he  simply  named  as  a  director 
New  York'  Political  Boss  BUI  Tweed 

Today's     hard-driving     capitalists,     eplt- 

^Tn^^L"/  '?!","''''  •'^y'"  K'-eat-grandion, 
Klngdon  Gould,  Jr.,  and  his  partner.  Dominic 
P.  Antonelli.  Jr.,  shun  the  crude,  sometimes 
downright  illegal  tactics  of  the  spolUmen  era 
But  they  skillfully  use  money,  persuasion 
high  pressure,  and  legal  action  when  Govern- 
ment's plans  threaten  their  own 

That  happens  fairiy  often  In  the  growing 
empire  of  the  partners,  who  own  vast  real 
estate  holdings  here  and  else  while  running 
Parking  Management.  Inc..  whose  elliptical 
PMI"  signs  proclaim  the  city's  largest  nark- 
ing firm.  *^ 

Municipal  parking  garages.  Federal  re- 
newal, and  freeways  are  distasteful  to  the  ble 
developers.  All  take  land  off  the  private 
market. 

In  the  winter.  1965.  Issue  of  Parking  maga- 
zine. Antonelll  tersely  summed  up  his  high- 
est hopes  for  the  National  Parking  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  Is  treasurer. 

"To  effect  the  best  public  relaUons  possible 
with  the  general  public  and  lawmaking  •  •  • 


and  to  fight  the  threat  of  municipal  parkins 
in  every  city  in  the  land." 

In  an  Interview,  he  was  more  blunt  about 
his  feelings  toward  Government  and  officials: 

"TTieyve  made  a  mess  of  everything  they've 
been  Involved  in.  I  learned  one  thing  early 
don't  trust  Government  officials." 

But  NPA  "clout "  apparently  has  Ite  limits 
In  1964,  Antonelli  and  Oould  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hire  the  Dallas  law  firm  of  Phinney 
Hallman  &  Pulley  to  lobby  against  downtown 
urban  renewal  and  xmsuccessfully  for  termi- 
nation of  the  Columbia  Plaza  renewal 
project. 

House  records  indicate  that  Antonelli  and 
fellow  parking  executive,  Leonard  B.  (Bud) 
Doggett.  contributed  $100  each  to  the  1964 
campaign  war  chest  of  the  man  who  spon- 
sored the  bill  to  end  the  Plaza  development 
Representative  Frank  Horton.  Republican' 
of  New  York. 

The  same  year,  the  records  Indicate  An- 
tonelli contributed  »300  to  the  campaign  of 
another  RepubUcan,  Joel  T.  Brothill  of 
Virginia,  who  2  years  earlier  had  teamed  with 
Representative  John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat 
of  South  Carolina,  to  strip  the  District  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Agency  of  funds  that  might 
have  gone  to  buUd  municipal  parking 
garages.  x-        *~        s 

(McMillan  listed  no  campaign  donaUons  ) 
Antonelli  is  disarmlngly  frank   about   his 
willingness  to  contribute  to  poUticiana  "who 
think  along  the  same  lines  I  do." 

But  he  says  influence  on  the  city's  law- 
shaping  body,  the  arch -conservative  House 
District  Committee,  has  been  exaggerated 
Even  so.  they've  shown  an  ability  to  find 
the  weak  spots  in  Washington's  Impotent  city 
government— prey  as  it  is  to  the  whims  of 
the  Congressmen  on  the  Hill— and  to  harass 
local  bureaucrats  to  a  frazzle. 

Consider  a  fuss  that  developed  over  the 
Columbia  Plaza  tu-ban  renewal  project.  Dur- 
ing a  2-year  dispute  with  the  local  govern- 
ment Antonelll  and  Gould  Interests  were 
skillfully  able  to  use  sentiment  on  the  Hill 
against  urban  renewal  to  gain  a  platform  for 
their  own  position. 

In  1962  Antonelll  who  had  been  acquiring 
property  in  Foggy  Bottom  since  1946.  sold 
his  holdings  to  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  at  a  profit. 

However,  he  soon  complained  that  he'd 
been  bilked  into  taking  a  minor  share  of  the 
Columbia  Plaza  Corp.,  which  was  named  to 
redevelop  the  low-lying  land  south  of  Vlr- 
glnla  Avenue  and  west  of  23d  Street. 

He  and  his  partners  retained  a  2fl-percent 
interest  in  the  corporation  (31  percent  if 
the  6-percent  interest  of  Goulds  brother-in- 
law.  Gay  Martin,  is  considered).  Antonelll 
contended  that  as  a  former  holder  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  property  In  the  project  area 
he  and  his  partner  deserved  more. 

In  eariy  1963  Representative  John  J 
DowDT,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  a  strong  foe  of  Federal 
urban  renewal,  decided  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation was  in  order. 

The  investigation  proved  more  than  a  lit- 
tle unpleasant  for  local  officialdom.  The 
District  Engineer  Commission  and  the  RLA 
came  under  fire  for  setting  the  resale  price 
to  the  redevelopment  corporation  too  low 
Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner  conceded 
that  the  whole  project  might  have  been  a 
mistake.  And  one  property  owner  charged 
that  the  District  government  and  property 
holders  had  "qualified"  the  area  for  renewal 
by  letting  the  buildings  deteriorate. 

In  late  1963  Antonelli  extended  a  carrot  to 
RLA.  He  suggested  that  a  solution  to  the 
mlT.up  might  be  a  stock  transfer  giving  half 
of  the  Columbia  Plaza  Corp.  to  him  and  his 
partner  and  half  to  Bake  Construction  Co  , 
heeded  by  his  business  associate.  Jack  I 
Bender. 

When   RLA   turned   down   that   idea,   An- 
tonelll reverted  to  the  stick.     Be  filed  suit 
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agairat  ri,a  in  dlfltrlct  court  In  19«4.  8e«k- 
ir.g  *-o  havp  ais  former  holdings  reconveyed 
Vj  him  The  suit  waa  dUmtaBed  In  January 
c.f  th.s  year. 

The  dogflgbt  went  up  the  Hill  and  down 
again    with  several  repercussions. 

D'jTlng  the  course  of  It,  two  RLA  direc- 
tors quit  or  were  ftred.  And  Washlngtons 
must  dawnt.'wn  urben  renewal  bill  became 
linked  with  the  Horton -sponsored  measure 
to  end   the  plaza  project. 

As  the  1963  session  came  to  a  close.  Bouse 
District  Committee  Chairman  McKuxan  re- 
f-.ised  to  call  up  downtown  renewal  for  a 
fltxjr  vote,  aftw  the  Columbia  Plaza  bill  was 
b;  xrked  Downtown  renewal  for  the  Na- 
tion 9  Capital  wasnt  approved  for  another 
year,  when  It  was  tacked  on  to  the  1WJ6 
Housing  Act 

Looking  back  on  the  Columbia  Plaza  affair, 
one  RLJ^  ofBclal  feels  Antonelll  and  Oould 
hid  some  '.pgitlmate  grievances,  but  hurt 
their  cause  by  fanning  the  Area  to  keep  the 
Issue  hot  when  It  became  obvious  the  project 
was  going  ahead. 

For  his  part,  Gould,  a  scholarly  looking 
Tale-educated  lawyer,  finds  criticism 
piizzUng 

Says  Gould.  "1  know  parking  seems  to  some 
people  like  a  crummy  business.  But  ifs  a 
little  funny  for  us  to  be  criticized  for  foot- 
dragging  I  think  we've  been  creative.  Nick 
has  developed  useful  properties;  he's  sent 
piurti'.i.g  attendants  to  school  and  helped 
people 

On  the  o'her  hand.  Senator  Joseph  D. 
Ttdinos  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  who  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  give  the 
Di-strlct  Commissioners  power  to  condemn 
land  for  municipal  garages,  blames  the  park- 
ing m.en  "for  blocking  every  effort  by  the 
Oovernm.ent  to  meet  the  parking  needs  of  the 
city 

Certainly  the  parking  and  real  estate  men 
pack  a  powerful  one-two  punch  on  the 
Washington  Boeu^  of  Trade.  And  the 
Board  s  desires  traditionally  have  received 
sympathetic  attention  from  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

Just  how  close  they  come  to  controlling  the 
Board  was  demonstrated  In  January  when  41 
„:  the  B,^rd  B  directors  voted  31  to  20  In 
fivor  .f  a  parking  bill  along  the  lines  of  the 
one  profK*e<l  by  Ttoinos. 

Only  after  a  feverish  month  of  phone  calls 
and  m.eetlnga  In  Washington's  executive 
suites  could  the  liberals  muster  the  votes  for 
tt.'.T  narrow  victory.  The  Issue  ItaeU  took 
a  year  to  reach  the  floor. 

The  make  .p     r  "he  Board  gives  a  hint  why. 
First  vice  •. 'psiTent  Is  Doggett,  who's  also  a 
niember  :  f  "he  N  i'nr  li  Parking  Association's 
?verr.me:.t  <■.    r   «    -ment  committee." 
Next    comes    iMK-ond    vice    president    Wil- 
liam  Calomirls    well-known   real  estate  and 
investment  man. 

Also  on  the  Board  Is  real  estate  man  Don- 
ald C  Rosinskl.  a  speaker  at  the  1861  NPA 
convention  and  a  man  with  close  ties  to  the 
private  parking  Industry.  He  chairs  the 
B  jard's  conununlty  planning  committee, 
which  has  urged  lengthy  delays  In  down- 
town renewal  Antonelll  Is  a  new  member 
of  the  committee.  Rosinskl  Is  a  fellow  direc- 
tor, with  Doggett,  of  the  McLachlen  Banking 
Corp. 

It  was  Roelnskl's  visit  to  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner Charles  M.  Duke's  ofDce  last  fall  that 
;  re<-c<l«Hl  General  Duke's  announced  plan  to 
-:»."•.»  »m;:.ent  domain  from  the  parking  bill 
•  .1  '■  r.  ^c '.  r.  li  1  rafted . 

/»!  »rH.  Li'oke  later  retracted  the  an- 
nouncement, but  the  sequence  of  events  led 
certain  businessmen  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  gu.>ipe<-'  -hp?  xere  about  to  be  the  victims 
of  a  rv^-..  .,»•  r  i  power  play. 

"We  were  just  getting  tired  of  being 
stomped  on. "  said  one.  who  later  voted  for  a 
^•.-'  r.ij  par\c!ng  bill. 

H  s  :.,::  -rn  was  later  summed  up  In  testl- 
0.01.,  De;\vre  Senator  Ttdinos'  committee  by 


Llewellyn  Jennings,  bocuxl  chairman  of  the 
Federal  City  Council. 

"It  Is  my  belief  that  the  great  void  In 
Washington's  parking  picture  goes  much 
deei>er  than  the  common  complaint  that 
there  Is  not  enough  parking.  The  great  void 
la  In  lack  of  planned  parking,"  said  he. 

KlNODOM      or     OOtTLD     AND     AmTOITKLU,     VI 

Crrr's     Dtsappkasino     Pakkino     Lots     la 

Ket   Issttk   in   LxciBLJiTrvs  Hasslx 
( By  Dan  Morgan ) 
(Last  In  a  series) 

Washington's  parking  lots  have  a  funny 
way  of  disappearing. 

For  2.  3.  or  even  10  years  you  can  drive  in 
from  the  surburbs  and  park  on  one  of  them. 
Then  one  day  the  bulldozers  are  scooping  out 
the  ground  where  you  had  berthed  your  car. 
Within  0  months  an  ofBce  building  occupies 
the  site. 

Perhaps  It  has  a  garage.  In  which  case 
naost  of  the  spaces  may  be  used  by  the  work- 
ers drawn  to  the  new  building;  or  perhaps 
there  Is  no  garage. 

Since  1060.  53  commercial,  government,  or 
private  lots  have  disappeared  this  way. 
Some  of  them  have  been  owned  by  Dominic  F. 
Antonelll.  Jr  .  and  EUngdon  Oould,  Jr.,  whoee 
farflung  parking  and  land  Investments  are 
the  subject  of  this  series. 

Why  Is  the  disappearance  of  lots  Import- 
ant? Because  one  key  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  vital  Washington  programs  like 
downtown  urban  renewal  and  a  subway  sys- 
tem lies  In  the  kind  of  parking  legislation, 
if  any.   forthcoming   from   Capitol   Hill. 

Congress  can  pass  controls  ovw  parking 
rates,  and  so  give  the  city  a  way  to  dis- 
courage hordes  of  commuters  from  driving 
Into  town.  High  all-day  rates  can  spur  com- 
muters to  use  mass  transit  while  ow  short- 
time  ones  lure  housewives  from  suburban 
shopping  centers. 

Or  Congress  can  do  nothing  and  watch  as 
growing  numbers  of  commuters  clog  the 
freeways  Into  town  and  acre  aft«r  acre  of 
city  land  Is  cleared  and  cemented  over  for 
roads. 

It  can  give  the  District  Commissioners  the 
means  to  condemn  land  for  municipal  ga- 
rages, and  so  bolster  the  city's  revitalised 
shopping  area  with  ample  parking  at  stra- 
tegic locations. 

Or  It  can  do  nothing,  and  leave  the  mer- 
chants and  their  shops  to  fight  the  downhill 
battle  with  parking  lot-circled  suburban 
shopping  centers. 

Parking,  in  brief,  can  go  a  long  way  in 
settling  the  battle  of  suburbs  and  city. 

If  Congress  keeps  hands  off,  the  outward 
spread  of  blacktop  parking  loU  Into  cheaper 
priced  residential  areas  Is  going  to  continue— 
gobbling  up  land,  destroying  houses,  Increas- 
ing the  housing  shortage,  and  pushing  more 
people  into  the  suburbs. 

Perhaps,  as  some  experts  have  serlovisly 
suggested,  Washington  and  other  cities 
should  give  up  on  efforts  to  make  the  metrop- 
olis a  place  In  which  to  live  and  shop.  In 
that  case.  It  should  be  left  to  the  big  develop- 
ers, to  become  the  daytime  office  of  the  future 
metropolitan  area,  closing  down  at  night. 

But  that  was  not  the  kind  of  city  Con- 
gress had  In  mind  when  It  passed  the  down- 
town urban  renewal  bill,  the  subway  bill, 
and  the  19«S  housing  bill.  And  it  certainly 
was  not  the  kind  of  Washington  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  In  mind  when  he  an- 
notinced  his  model  cities  plan. 

Some  might  think  the  choice  on  parking 
is  simple.  It  is  not.  Not  even  Washing- 
ton's business  community  can  agree  on  what 
has  to  be  done.  Only  by  the  margin  of  21 
to  20  did  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
vote  to  back  a  strong  parking  bUl  with  con- 
demnation powers  for  municipal  garages. 

Now  the  fight  is  In  the  hands  of  Senator 
JooBm  D.  Ttdinob.  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
and  Representative  B   F.  Bisk,  Democrat,  of 


California,  who  are  sponsoring  tlie  legisla- 
tion In  Congress. 

The  views  of  the  pro-munlclpal  parking 
group  was  summed  up  In  January  before  the 
Tydlngs  subconunlttee  of  Lewellyn  Jen- 
nings, chairman  of  the  Federal  City  Coun- 
cil. The  council  Is  made  up  of  businessmen 
who  think  innovation  Is  needed  downtown, 
and  quickly. 

Jennings  was  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  He 
said: 

"The  temporary  lots  are  an  interim  public 
service  that  is  only  incidental  to  an  ultimate 
land  use  providing  greater  financial  re- 
wards." 

THX    PaOBLXlC 

"They  are  real  estate  Investments."  he 
went  on.  "I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  use 
of  land  in  this  way,  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  It  Is  not  conducive  to  a  solution 
of  our  business  area  parking  problem." 

What  problem? 

Since  1959,  according  to  William  D.  Heath, 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency,  99  new 
buildings  have  been  completed  or  started  In 
the  big  area  east  of  32d  Street,  west  of 
North  Capitol  Street  and  south  of  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 

Eighty-two  provide  parking,  for  a  total  of 
lO.BOfl  spaces.  But  the  new  buildings  wiped 
out  6,363  offstreet  parking  spaces,  reducing 
the  gain  to  4.443.  Estimates  are  that  the 
buildings  will  draw  47.000  workers  and  less 
than  10  percent  of  them  will  have  a  place 
to  i>ark  In  the  new  structure. 

In  the  retail  area  east  of  15th  Street, 
which  attracts  the  largest  numbers  of  tour- 
ists and  shoppers,  the  picture  is  bleak. 
Buildings  completed  or  underway  knocked 
out  1.339  spaces  and  provided  only  1,388  new 
ones — a  gain  of  40.  The  new  ofBces  are  ex- 
pected to  house  0.067  workers. 

Nine  of  the  new  buildings  In  the  central 
business  district  have  been  completed  In 
whole  or  In  part,  by  Antonelll  and  Oould. 
Seven  have  built-in  garages,  five  run  by  their 
firm.  Parking  Management.  Inc. 

The  buildings  bouse  workers  In  modern, 
pleasant  facilities. 

The  parking  they  provide  sometUnee  Is 
right  where  It  Is  needed.  But,  say  the  plan- 
ners, adequate  car  storage  Is  too  vital  to  the 
city's  long-range  future  to  be  left  to  eco- 
nomic accident,  and  to  the  men  motivated 
mainly  by  profit. 

Antonelll  and  Oould  portray  themselves  as 
underdogs  In  the  fight  they  have  waged  with 
Government  on  their  way  to  riches. 

Yet  they  liave  scxne  big  cards  In  tbelr 
bands,  too.  Not  the  least  Is  their  wealth, 
itself,  a  factor  which  apparently  has  Intimi- 
dated local  officialdom  more  than  a  little. 

On  February  18,  1963,  for  Instance,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Zoning  Ad- 
justment authorized  a  PMI  lot  at  800  to  814 
25th  Street  NW. — provided  the  lot  be  paved. 
Since  then,  the  Foggy  Bottom  Association 
has  contacted  Commissioner  Walter  N.  To- 
brlner,  the  Zoplng  Board  and  Corporation 
Counsel  to  make  the  operators  pave  the  lot— 
all  with  no  results.  At  the  same  time  the 
parking  permit  has  expired  and  has  not  been 
renewed.     And  oars  continue  to  park  there. 

Meanwhile,  a  bank  they  helped  organize 
makes  big  loans  to  their  development  syndi- 
cates, and  the  Government  they  so  often 
chastise  leases  space  In  their  buildings.  (The 
local  Internal  Revenue  Service  ofBce.  for  In- 
stance, U  located  at  1301  E  Street  NW.,  a 
building  In  which  the  partners  have  a  one- 
third  interest.) 

Their  contacts  extend  all  the  way  to  Capi- 
tol Hill,  and  some  say  are  far  better  than 
those  of  District  government  officials. 

They  have  used  their  Influence  to  fight 
Federal  renewal  projects,  freeways,  and  mu- 
nicipal pcurklng  garages. 

BALTIlfOaS    OPKEATION 

other  cities.  Including  neighboring  BalU- 
mor«  and  far-off  Los  Angeles,   have  strong 
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municipal  parking  garages  that  operate  side 
by  side  with  the  private  parking  industry. 

Ironically,  PMI  Itself  operates  six  lots 
and  two  garages  In  Baltimore. 

"Parking  In  the  City  Center."  a  general 
study  by  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates  of  New 
Haven,  concluded  last  year  that  "where 
municipal  parking  needs  cannot  be  met 
effectively  In  full  by  private  enterprUe, 
municipal  agencies  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  downtown  may  be  Justified  in  assum- 
ing the  role  of  parking  developer." 

Ironically,  that  document  Is  dispensed  by 
the  Washington  headquarters  of  the  National 
Parking  Association,  of  which  Antonelll.  an 
outspoken  foe  of  Government  Interference.  Is 
treasurer. 

"Governmental  agencies."  the  study  noted, 
"participate  In  virtually  every  aspect  of  urban 
transportation." 

Yet  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  local  gov- 
ernment has  no  tools  to  participate  In  plan- 
ning what  now  Is  recognized  as  part  of  the 
transportation  program — where  to  put  the 
vehicles.  It  has  no  master  plan  for  parking, 
no  control  over  rates  and  no  municipal 
garages. 

POSmON    STATEMENT 

In  a  statement  of  position  In  December, 
the  Federal  City  Council  said : 

"Parking  Is  an  element  of  the  transporta- 
tion system. 

"The  storage  of  vehicles  is  as  much  the 
public's  business  as  the  movement  of  them. 

"Parking  facilities  should  be  developed  In 
accordance  with  an  overall  plan. 

"Legislation  permitting  the  use  of  eminent 
domain  Is  essential  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  plan  and  execute  a  parking 
program." 

Whether  the  men  on  Capitol  Hill  heed  this 
statement,  or  the  parking  executives  and 
land  developers.  Is  now  to  be  decided. 


AID  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  FIELD   OF 
POPULATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Is  stepping  up  its  activities  in  the  field  of 
population.  A  recent  position  paper  pre- 
pared by  AID  stresses  that  "the  U.S. 
Government  shares  the  serious  world- 
wide concern  over  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic Implications  of  rapid  population 
growth  rates  In  many  countries." 

To  assist  the  developing  countries  in 
meeting  this  challenge.  AID  will,  in  ef- 
fect, be  doubling  the  funds  committed 
to  population  programs  from  $2  million 
in  fiscal  year  1965  to  SSVi  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966  to  a  possible  $10  million  In 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  at 
AID'S  increased  commitment  In  this  im- 
portant field.  Economic  development 
and  prosperity  and  a  significant  better- 
ment in  the  lives  of  Individuals  are  not 
possible  in  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  unless  population  problems  are 
appreciated  and  dealt  with  on  a  realistic 
and  acceptable  basis.  I  congratulate 
AID  for  its  expanding  program  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  story  from  the  Washington 
Post,  dated  March  5,  1966,  reporting  the 
planned  increase  in  AID  supported  pop- 
ulation control  programs,  and  a  recent 
summary  of  AID  activities  in  the  field  of 
population. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Mar.  5, 

1966] 
UNnxD  States  To  Double  Aid  fob  Birth  Con- 

TBOL    PaOGKAMS    ABROAD 

The  United  States  will  double  its  support 
of  birth-control  programs  overseas  next  year 
under  plans  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  Agency  foresees  an  outlay  of  $10  mil- 
lion In  forelgn-ald  funds  in  the  years  start- 
ing July  1  to  handle  requests  from  foreign 
countries  for  asslEtance  on  family-planning 
programs. 

And  that  figure  "can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  double  again"  within  the  next  few 
years,  AID  said  In  a  population  memo  pre- 
pared for  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Agency  Is 
spending  $5.5  million — up  sharply  from  the 
$2  million  of  fiscal  1965 — for  population 
assistance  overseas. 

Requests  for  family-planning  assistance 
have  come  from  several  foreign  governments, 
the  Agency  noted.  The  memo  for  the  con- 
gressional committee  listed  these : 

South  Korea  and  Taiwan  are  drawing 
local-currency  counterpart  funds  to  support 
health  and  family-planning  clinics. 

Turkey  is  seeking  a  loan  to  purchase 
vehicles  to  transport  family-planning  work- 
ers and  educational  materials  over  the  coun- 
tryside and  to  continue  the  services  of  popu- 
lation experts. 

Honduras  has  requested  aid  for  training 
and  educational  materials  and  to  help  estab- 
lish birth-control  services  In  rural  health 
centers. 

Pakistan  and  Tunisia  have  asked  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  vehicles,  and  educational 
aids  for  family-planning  programs.  India  Is 
discussing  similar  assistance  with  AID  offi- 
cials. 

To  date.  AID  technical  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries  has  gone  to  Improving  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services,  poptilatlon 
surveys,  census  refinement,  and  research  into 
population  problems  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

To  get  AID'S  help  on  population  problems, 
a  country  must  initiate  the  request,  have 
Its  own  family-planning  program,  and  allow 
freedom  of  choice.  AID  does  not  provide 
contraceptives  or  equipment  for  their  manu- 
facture. 

The  Agency  also  Is  supporting  research  and 
training  programs  at  American  universities 
and  Institutions. 

Among  these  are  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, developing  an  economic  model  to 
estimate  costs  of  family-planning  programs; 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  studies  on  changes 
in  family  patterns  under  urbanization;  Pop- 
ulation Council,  fertility  studies  and  sur- 
veys; Census  Bureau,  population  projections; 
Columbia  Institute  for  Social  Development, 
audlortsual  techniques  for  public  education 
programs,  and  the  International  Federation 
of  Institutes  for  Social  and  Soclo-Economlc 
Reserrch,  Latin  American  population  studies. 


AID  AcrrviTiES  in  the  Field  of  Popolation 

DEALING    WITH    POPtTLATlON    PROBLEMS 

The  U.S.  Government  shares  the  serious 
worldwide  concern  over  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic Implications  of  rapid  population 
growth  rates  In  many  countries. 

Considerable  AID  technical  assistance  has 
already  gone  to  improving  maternal  and 
child  health,  to  demographic  studies  and 
surveys,  census  refinement  and  research  into 
population  problems  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Since  President  Johnson  determined, 
early  In  1965.  to  "seek  new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  of 


world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity  of 
world  resources,"  AID  has  begun  to  rest>ond 
to  requests  from  governments  for  direct 
assistance  to  famUy  planning  programs: 

South  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  are  already  drawlitg  local  cur- 
rency funds  to  support  health  and  family 
planning  clinics. 

Turkey  Is  seeking  a  loan  to  purchase  trans- 
port vehicles  for  family  planning  workers 
and  their  educational  materials,  In  addition 
to  continuing  the  services  of  a  demographer. 

Honduras  seeks  training,  education  ma- 
terials, and  help  with  the  cost  of  establishing 
family  planning  services  In  rural  health 
centers. 

From  Pakistan  and  Tunisia  have  come  re- 
quests for  a  wide  range  of  technical  assist- 
ance, transport  vehicles,  education  aids  and 
training  in  support  of  family  pldnnlng  pro- 
grams. India  Is  discussing  similar  assistance 
with  AID  offlclalB. 

To  get  AID'S  help,  the  developing  nation 
must  have  its  own  family  planning  program. 
That  {M-ogram  must  allow  freedom  of  choice 
to  each  family.  AID  will  not  provide  contra- 
ceptives or  equipment  for  their  manufacture. 

To  evaluate  the  requests,  individuals  in 
every  AID  mission  were  designated  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  population  matters.  The  Popu- 
lation Branch  of  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Staff  and  the  Population  Division  in  AID'S 
Latin  American  Bureau  follow  program  de- 
velopments and  work  with  International  or- 
ganizations. American  pubUc  and  private 
groups,  universities  and  other  institutions 
engaged  in  population  work. 

AID  supports  research  and  training  pro- 
grams at  the  following  universities  and 
Institutions: 

University  of  Pittsburgh — developing  an 
economic  model  for  estimating  costs  of 
family  planning  programs. 

University  of  Notre  Dame — studies  on 
changes  In  traditional  family  patterns  due 
to  modernization   and   urbanization. 

Bureau  of  the  Census — population  projec- 
tions In  selected  countries. 

Population  CouncU — fertility  studies  and 
surveys. 

Columbia  Institute  for  Social  Develop- 
ment— audio-visual  techniques  lor  public 
education  programs. 

International  Federation  of  Institutes  for 
Social  and  Soclo-Economlc  Research — Latin 
American  population  studies. 

AID  has  also  signed  contracts  with  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Johns 
Hopkins  to  develop  training  programs  in 
famUy  planning  for  doctors  and  public 
health  workers.  Related  programs  are  being 
developed  for  nurses  and  midwlves  in  the 
Children's  Bureau;  for  statisticians  in  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics;  and  for 
census  and  survey  specialists  in  the  Census 
Bureau.  The  PAHO  gets  AID's  help  to  estab- 
lish and  improve  demographic  ualnlng  in 
Latin  American  medical  and  puffilc  health 
schools.  So  do  the  Latin  American  Center 
for  Demography  and  Statistical  Studies  in 
Chile,  the  National  Center  for  Studies  of 
Population  and  Development  in  Peru,  and 
the  Central  American  Demographic  Studies 
Unit  in  Guatemala. 

AID'S  investment  to  date:  $2  mlUion  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  $5Vs  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  with  prospects  of  expanding  assistance 
levels  to  $10  million  In  fiscal  year  1967.  That 
figure  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  double 
again   In  the  years   Immediately   thereafter. 

We  recognize  the  growing  seriousness  of 
the  Imbalance  between  food  and  people. 
The  problems  impede  social  and  economic 
development,  threaten  the  health  and  weU- 
belng  of  many,  and  will  jeopardise  man's 
long  search  for  peace.  But  these  problems 
are  not  solved  quickly  or  easily. 

More  research  Is  required  on  the  relation- 
ship between  fKjpuIatlon  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development,  on  changes  In  traditional 
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family  p«ktt«nu.  and  OD  methods  of  eraliut- 
ing  tixe  eflectlTeneoa  o€  fkmily  pUumlng 
prograins. 

Training  facilities  muat  b«  expanded  here 
and  abroad. 

Ptnally,  AID  will  need  to  put  more  advisers 
In  the  Held  to  meet  a  rapid  Increase  In  re- 
quests for  assistance  to  natloiuU  family 
planning  programs. 


THE  GREATER  PORTLAND  COUNCIL 
OP  CHURCHES  OPPOSES  DIRKSEN 
AMENDMENT 

Mr,  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greater  Portland  Council  of  Churches  In 
Oregon  has  studied  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  dilute  the  Su- 
preme Court's  reapportionment  decisions. 
Biised  upon  Its  study.  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors has  unanimously  approved  a 
thoughtful  statement  which  declares  the- 
ological rea5cn»-for  support  of  the  con- 
cept of  substantial  equality  of  popula- 
tion. 

Many  of  us  who  have  fought  against 
the  Dirksen  amendment  believe  that  the 
reapportionment  decisions,  like  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution 
upon  which  they  aie  based,  ultimately 
rest  upon  the  moral  principle  that  each 
man  Is  created  equal  and  endowed  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights.  Among  these 
Is  the  right  of  political  equality.  We  are 
therefore  gratified  to  have  the  support 
not  only  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  but  now  of  the  Great- 
er Portland  Council  of  Churches.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statement 
on  equal  representation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

A  Statzmki«t  on   EQUAI.  RXPaCSCNTATIOIf 
UESOLUTTON 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Greater  Portland 
Council  of  Churches  opposes  any  and  all  ef- 
forts to  change  or  dilute  the  'one  man,  one 
vote"  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court." 

BACKGKOUND  09  TKX  I8S17V 

In  the  past  decades  many  State  legisla- 
tures have  refused  to  reapportion  their  rep- 
resentatlon  In  view  of  shifting  population 
trends,  so  that  the  votes  of  all  citizens  would 
b«  substantially  equal  In  effect. 

In  1984  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
both  houses  of  a  bicameral  legislature  must 
b«  apportioned  on  the  t>asls  of  population. 
The  decision  enunciated  the  "one  man.  one 
vote"  concept.  Justice  Black.  In  the  majority 
opinion  in  Weaberry  y.  Sanders  wrote,  "We 
hold  that,  construed  In  its  historical  context, 
the  command  of  (the  Constitution)  that  rep- 
resentatives be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  means  that  as  nearly  as  is 
practicable  one  man's  vote  In  a  congressional 
election  Is  to  be  worth  as  much  as  another's." 

During  the  past  session  of  the  Congress  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  change  or  dilute  the 
Impact  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  "one  man, 
one  vote"  ruling.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
efforts  will  be  intensified  during  the  ad  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  by  attempts  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  such  a  way 
that  the  membership  of  one  house  of  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  may  be  determined  by 
factors  other  than  population  (e.g.,  geo- 
graphical )  The  move  would  also  withdraw 
the  Issue  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
thtis  depriving  the  cltleenry  of  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress  In  the  event 
that  the  Isgtslaturs^aUs  or  refuses  to  reap- 
portion ttis  •l«ctor»M'-«^  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. V    "1 


posmoK  OF  THs  coxnrcn. 
We  believe  that  the  "one  man,  one  TOt*" 
concept  proceeds  from  sound  moral  and  the- 
ological premises,  and  that  efforts  to  restrict 
the  application  of  the  concept  are  not  In 
keeping  with  our  concern  for  social  Justice 
and  the  advancement  of  human  rights  as  ex- 
pressed  In   many   previous  statements. 

1.     A    KXNISTBT   OF  EXCONCnOATIOir 

Our  concern  for  this  Issue  Is  prompted.  In 
the  Orst  place,  by  our  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  churches  In  the  cities 
and  suburbs,  on  the  farms  and  in  the  small 
towns,  are  caught  up  in  the  tensions  which 
have  been  heightened  by  the  recent  actions 
of  the  Court  and  the  Congress.  Following 
their  Lord,  through  whom  God  reconciled 
the  world  to  Himself,  the  faithful  are  charged 
to  be  "agents  of  reconciliation"  who  seek  to 
bring  reconciliation  and  peace  to  this  situa- 
tion of  strife  and  alienation. 

a.     THK  NATtntl  OF   MAN 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  concept 
of  "one  man,  one  vote"  is  consistent  with 
the  Christian  understanding  of  the  natiire 
of  man.  and  supports  the  dignity  of  man  as 
responsible  creatures  of  God.  We  concur 
with  the  statements  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ,  which  afflrnu:  "When 
the  founder:  of  our  Nation  declared,  "All 
men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights."  they  perceived  and  expressed  a  pro- 
found truth  about  the  nature  of  man,  which 
earlier  generations  had  not  had  the  social 
experience  or  political  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover. In  the  Christian  view  man  la  a  child 
of  Ood  who  is  loved  by  his  Heavenly  Father, 
and  who  is  called  to  love  his  brother  as  a 
member  of  God's  family.  As  such  he  Is  also  a 
son  of  God  who  Is  of  Infinite  value  In  God's 
sight  and  who.  In  obedient  response  to  His 
will,  values  all  other  human  beings  as  sons  of 
Ood  with  the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of 
action  of  such  sonshlp."  (A  policy  statement 
of  the  NCCC,  USA.,  "J^ual  Representation 
Is  a  Right  of  CItlsenshlp."  Adopted  by  the 
general  board,  June  3.  1066.) 

Thus  we  do  not  discover  In  the  nature  of 
men  as  creatures  of  Ood  any  distinction  of 
kind  such  that  one  man  should  cast  a  vot« 
worth  more  than  another"8.  No  criteria  of 
race  or  religious  preference,  of  wealth,  prop- 
erty or  education,  of  residence  or  appeal  to 
State's  rights  may  be  advanced  to  support 
the  claim  of  any  man  or  group  of  men 
to  a  disproportionate  share  In  the  basic 
franchise  by  which  their  civic  affairs  are 
governed. 

3.  CONCZXN  FOB  JTTSTICK 

As  the  faithful  respond  to  the  love  of  Ood 
In  Christ  they  seek  Justice  in  all  hiunan 
relationships.  "He  who  does  not  love  his 
brother  whom  he  has  seen,  cannot  love  God 
whom  he  has  not  seen.  And  this  conunand- 
ment  we  have  from  him,  that  he  who  loves 
God  should  love  bis  brother  also."  (I  John  4, 
20-1  )  Love  must  express  itself  In  the  con- 
cern for  Justice.  In  recent  years  our  strug- 
gle for  social  Justice  has  been  directed 
toward  securing  the  right  to  vote  for  all  clti- 
Eens:  it  is  our  conviction  that  this  concern 
extends  not  only  to  equal  access  to  the  bal- 
lot but  also  to  the  protection  of  the  value 
of  the  ballot.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  moral 
issue  of  considerable  importance  because  If 
a  person  is  denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  if  his 
vote  Is  dUuted.  then  to  that  extent  the  mem- 
bership of  the  voter  in  civil  society  Is  dlmln- 
llshed  and  his  political  personhood  Is  Un- 
paired. "The  value  of  the  vote  is  fundamen- 
tal to  all  that  Is  done  by  and  for  and  to  the 
individual  and  determines  covmtless  other 
rights.  When  the  quality  of  the  vote  Is  di- 
minished innumerable  injustices  resnlt. 

4.  TRKXAT  TO   RACIAL   JtrSTICX 

Attempts  to  dilute  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  represent  a  grave  threat  to  the  cause 


ot  racial  Jtisttce,  and  would  frustrate  the 
Intention  of  the  civil  rights  law,  the  voting 
rights  bill,  and  other  measures  Intended  to 
elevate  the  Negro  and  other  minorities  to 
llrst-class  citisenship.  By  allowing  factors 
such  as  education,  economic  attainments,  or 
geographic  placement  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  composition  of  one  house 
of  the  legislature,  racial  discrimination  in 
legislative  apportionments  of  certain  States 
will  In  effect  to«  ""legalized."'  The  measures 
currently  before  the  Congress  would  not 
prevent  '"gerrymandering"  electoral  dis- 
tricts in  such  a  way  that  the  Negro  and 
other  minorities  could  continue  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  full  effectiveness  of  their  votes 
with  the  result  that  practical  political  en- 
slavement would  be  effectively  preserved. 

S.    I7KBANIZATION    ANt>    THS    CHtnUTHKB 

Finally,  efforts  to  alter  the  decision  of  the 
court  by  amending  the  Constitution  fail  to 
recognize  the  revolutionary  social  change 
toward  an  urtjan  society  in  the  United  States. 
They  represent  an  attempt  to  preserve  or 
return  to  an  nonurban  society  no  longer 
a  reality  or  poesibility  In  the  face  of  cyber- 
nation, population  explosion,  and  other  fac- 
tors. The  metropwUs.  with  Ite  teeming  popu- 
lation, infinite  variety,  and  boundless  re- 
sources need  not  be  feared  and  dare  not  be 
Ignored;  rather.  It  presents  new  challenges 
for  the  development  of  new  dimensions  of 
freedom  and  ree{>onslblllty. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  election  of 
repreaentatives  of  one  bouse  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  on  the  basis  other  than  pc^vUa- 
tlon  is  rural  domination  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture. Uh'-'er  such  arrangements  the  complex 
and  massive  needs  and  problems  of  the  bur- 
geoning metropolitan  areas  do  not  receive 
proper  attention.  Our  concern  for  the  city 
is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  locale 
for  the  concentrations  of  the  poor,  the  dis- 
advantaged, for  the  tensions  l>etween  man- 
agement and  labor,  for  the  problems  of  race 
and  minorities,  for  the  oballengea  of  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
situations  involving  human  need.  The 
Christian's  concern  extends  not  only  to  a 
specific  stratum  of  society  or  special  interest 
group,  but  to  the  entire  community.  Thus 
the  Christian  in  the  rural  areas  Is  con- 
cerned for  all  his  brethren  in  the  metropolis, 
the  urbanlte  for  the  suburbanite,  and  the 
suburbanite  for  the  smalltown  dweller. 

UPHOLD     '"ONK-MAN,     ONX-VOTX"     CONCTPT 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions the  Greater  Portland  Council  of 
Churches  holds  that  fundamental  and  sub- 
stantial moral  and  ethical  Issues  are  In- 
volved, tkased  on  our  understanding  of  the 
divine  Intention  for  man  as  a  redeemed 
creatiu-e,  and  grounded  In  our  passion  for 
justice. 

We  hold  that  the  basic  moral  issue  which 
underlies  the  "one-man,  one-vote""  concept 
should  determine  civic  practice  rather  than 
considerations  of  political  expediency  or 
pragmatic  procedure.  We  also  believe  that. 
where  men  of  good  will  get  together  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  concern  for  common  goals, 
the  satellite  Issues  of  rural  versus  urban 
rights,  etc..  can  be  resolved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  community. 

We  urge  the  Oregon  congressional  delega- 
tion and  our  fellow  Oregonlans  to  oppose 
any  and  all  efforts  to  deny  any  American 
cltisen  the  right  to  cast  an  equal  vote  in  the 
exercise  of  his  franchise  and  to  Insist  that 
equal  representation  Is  a  person "s  fundamen- 
tal right  and  a  necessary  component  of  full 
political  personhood, 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 
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Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  IN  ITS 
EFFORTS  TO  MINIMIZE  WASTE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  issued  a 
report  which  indicates  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  now  to  be  expected  to 
tone  down  his  criticism  of  ofBcials  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  agencies 
which  are  found  to  have  been  responsible 
for  waste  and  extravagance  in  procure- 
ment of  supplies, 

I  hope  that  I  have  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  that  report — but  In  any  event 
I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  General  Accounting  Office  In  the 
past  has  been  doing  an  excellent  job, 
and  has  saved  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars. 

Rather  than  tone  down  their  criticism 
of  such  waste,  I  only  hope  they  will  be 
more  forceful  in  the  future,  and  spell  out 
very  clearly  the  names  of  the  responsible 
officials,  as  well  as  identify  the  companies 
which  have  overcharged  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  this  agency  should  be 
encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  in 
Its  efforts  to  expose  such  overcharges. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  CREATIVE 
FEDERALISM 

I.   INTERGOVIXNMENTAL   RELATIONS      WHAT   IT   IS 
ABOUT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  perhaps 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  Federal 
system  has  the  Issue  of  Intergovern- 
mental relations  been  of  more  critical 
Importance.  No  longer  is  this  a  subject 
consigned  primarily  to  political  science 
classrooms,  constitutional  lawyers  and 
scholars  of  American  government.  No 
longer  is  it  to  be  Ignored  by  public  ad- 
ministrators as  an  abstract  concept  of 
conflicting  governmental  principles  and 
differing  laws.  And  no  longer  can  Con- 
gress give  this  Issue  secondary  prior- 
ity. Intergovernmental  relations  lies  at 
the  heart  of  our  rapidly  changing  Fed- 
eral system  of  government. 

Intergovernmental  relations  Involves 
people:  their  health,  their  homes,  their 
jobs,  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  their 
security  sis  free  men.  When  our  govern- 
ments do  not  apply  their  laws  or  allocate 
their  resources  effectively — when  they 
do  not  bring  the  full  force  of  their  pro- 
grams to  bear  on  social  and  economic 
problems,  it  is  the  people  who  suffer, 
and  It  Is  the  Nation  which  loses. 

Ehirlng  the  past  five  sessions  of  Con- 
gress we  have  developed  the  most  Im- 
pressive package  of  Federal  legislation 
since  the  depression  to  attack  poverty. 
Ignorance,  economic  distress,  urban 
blight,  discrimination,  and  other  human 
problems.  But  the  success  of  this  legis- 
lation is  only  as  good  as  the  machinery 
which  carries  It  to  the  people— In  the 


fastest,  most  effective  way  possible. 
During  the  past  two  Congresses  we  have 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  substance 
of  government;  now  the  spotlight  must 
be  turned  on  the  procedure.  Here  is 
where  the  new  challenge  lies. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  this 
challenge.  In  his  recent  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress  he  urged 
that  we  must  "move  on  to  develop  a 
creative  federalism  to  best  use  the  won- 
derful diversity  of  our  Institutions  and 
our  people  to  solve  these  problems  and 
to  fulfill  the  dreams  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." In  the  budget  message,  the  Pres- 
ident described  his  interest  in  more 
specific  terms : 

Many  of  our  critical  new  programs  involve 
the  Federal  Government  In  Joint  ventures 
with  State  and  local  governments  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  throughout  tJie  Na- 
tion. The  success  or  failure  of  those  pro- 
grams depends  largely  on  timely  and  ef- 
fective communications  and  on  readiness  for 
action  on  the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies 
In  the  field  and  State  and  local  govern- 
mental units.  We  must  strengthen  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  programs  In  the  field. 
We  must  open  channels  of  responsibility. 
We  must  give  more  freedom  of  action  and 
Judgment  to  the  people  on  the  firing  line. 
We  must  help  State  and  local  governments 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  Federal  agen- 
cies. We  must  see  that  information  gets  to 
the  field  and  to  cooperating  State  and  local 
governments,   promptly   and  accurately. 

The  President's  concern  with  the  im- 
provement of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships in  our  federal  system  is  indeed 
most  welcome,  and  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  task  ahead. 

Creative  federalism,  as  I  see  it,  in- 
volves both  cooperation  and  competition 
of  ideas  and  performance  between  all 
levels  of  government,  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  organizations,  and  be- 
tween Individuals.  It  is  a  partnership 
In  the  common  objective  of  building  our 
country  and  improving  the  lives  of  our 
citizens ;  but  It  Involves  a  matrix  of  inde- 
pendent powers  and  differing  methods 
of  achieving  this  objective. 

Creative  federalism  does  not  make  the 
National  Government  the  senior  part- 
ner in  this  partnership,  as  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  alledged.  Its 
primary  reliance  Is  on  joint  effort,  joint 
planning,  and  joint  programs  with  State 
and  local  jurisdictions,  rather  than  on 
direct  Federal  action.  This  is  symbol- 
ized most  vividly  by  the  expansion  of  the 
grant-in-aid  device  in  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. 

Creative  federalism  is  not  a  political 
maneuver  to  make  the  States  and  their 
localities  financially  dependent  on  the 
National  Government,  On  the  contrary. 
Its  financial  contribution  Is  merely  a  re- 
sponse to  the  staggering  fiscal  burden 
under  which  these  jurisdictions  pres- 
ently labor.  As  a  percentage  of  State- 
local  revenue.  Federal  aid  has  Increased 
by  a  mere  4  percentage  points — from  11 
to  15  percent — ^between  1955  and  1965. 
And  the  projected  figures  for  fiscal  1966 
and  1967  are  not  expected  to  indicate  a 
significant  rise. 

Creative  federalism  Is  not  an  admin- 
istrative device  for  strengthening  the 
power  position  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. The  Federal  civil  service  num- 
bered some  2.4  milhon  in  1946  and  during 


the  past  20  years  the  figure  has  risen  by 
only  200.000  employees.  This  Is  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  Increase  for  State 
and  local  personnel:  4  million  employees 
during  the  same  period.  Moreover, 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  grant  programs  are 
fully  aware  that  Governors,  county  exec- 
utives, mayors,  local  planners,  and  citi- 
zens groups  are  neither  Inarticulate  nor 
unwilling  to  fight  for  their  viewpoint  in 
the  face  of  Federal  administrative  deci- 
sions they  dislike. 

Creative  federalism  does  not  Imply  that 
the  national  administration  ""can  and 
should  run  the  whole  show."  again  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  contended. 
Such  an  argument  misses  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  our  political  tradition :  that  long- 
range  national  goals  will  ne"er  be 
achieved  unless  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States^  and  the  localities  join  vol- 
untarily lr»  seeking  to  Implement  them. 
Creative  federalism,  then,  is  based  on 
the  traditional  American  habit  of  shar- 
ing responsibility. 

Finally,  creative  federalism  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  dialog  of  States  rights  or 
local  rights  versus  centralized  Federal 
power.  This  debate  belongs  to  the  past. 
Rather,  it  accepts  the  expanding  role  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  take  on 
greater  political  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities SIS  the  Nation  grows.  At 
the  same  time,  it  relies  on  a  strengthened 
Federal  role  to  provide  new  Ideas,  Incen- 
tives, and  resources  to  the  States  and 
localities  to  meet  common  goals. 

Our  country  is  involved  In  a  very  real 
and  costly  ideological  struggle  with  com- 
petitive world  powers.  It  has  taken  the 
lead  In  using  its  own  resources  and  man- 
power to  assist  underdeveloped  countries 
and  to  protect  them  from  oppression. 
This  commitment  will  last  for  some 
time — if  anything.  It  Is  bound  to  get  more 
Involved.  While  we  strive  to  maintain 
leadership  on  the  world  scene,  we  can- 
not afford  inefficiency  and  undue  discord 
between  sidmlnlstrative  levels  of  govern- 
ment at  home.  Healthy  competition  for 
better  programs,  easier  and  less  costly 
administration,  and  higher  performance 
are  necessary  and  must  be  encouraged. 
But  waste,  corruption,  incompetence,  and 
neglect  must  be  minimized.  Our 
strength  as  a  visible  nation,  in  large 
measure,  will  depend  on  the  effective  and 
cooperative  use  of  all  components  of  our 
federal  system. 

Is  this  hope  for  a  harmonious  federal 
system  naive  and  imrealistic  in  a  country 
which  thrive^  on  politics,  pressure  groups, 
power  struggles,  profits,  and  proud  bu- 
reaucrats?    rdo  not  think  so, 

A  good  politician  knows  the  political 
mileage  which  can  be  gained  by  getting 
the  job  done  well.  A  businessman  knows 
that  productivity  increases  when  the  en- 
vironment of  workers  Is  Improved.  The 
Government  administrator  knows  that 
his  effort  can  be  enhanced  by  Improved 
management  and  personnel  practices. 
And  most  citizens  do  not  want  to  see 
their  tax  money  wasted  on  Ineffective 
administration.  Every  large  corporation 
In  this  country  concentrates  on  elim- 
inating waste  and  duplication,  and  cor- 
porate officials  are  constantly  seeking 
new  ways  to  coordinate  their  efforts  for 
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better  perfonnance  and  productivity. 
We  can  expect  no  less  from  our  federal 
.svstem. 

This  Ls  what  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions Is  all  about. 

n.  TKZ  tAtawt  or  thk  probixic 

If  Improved  relationships  between  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  are 
basic  to  the  success  of  creative  federal- 
Ism,  what  are  some  of  the  problems,  and 
how  serious  are  they? 

First  there  is  the  question  of  numbers: 
expanding  programs,  proliferating  Juris- 
dictions, and  soaring  budgets.  Here  are 
a  few  statl-stlcs.  At  the  moment  there 
are  more  than  170  separate  Federal  aid 
programs  being  administered  by  some 
21  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  In- 
volving an  annual  outlay  of  over  $14 
billion.  This  Is  in  contrast  to  a  $4  bil- 
lion total  Federal  expenditure  10  years 
ago  for  the  same  purpose.  These  Fed- 
eral programs,  in  turn,  are  administered 
by  more  than  90.000  State  and  local  Jur- 
isdictions which  are  expected  to  gener- 
ate in  1966  an  additional  $80  billion  to 
meet  their  public  needs.  Since  1948, 
these  expenditures  have  tripled. 

State  and  local  Jurisdictions  now  have 
a  combined  debt  of  nearly  $100  billion — 
a  420-percent  increase  over  the  1948  fig- 
ure. They  employ  nearly  8  million  peo- 
ple to  administer  their  services — over 
three  times  the  number  employed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment — with  a  monthly 
payroll  of  $3.4  billion.  The  total  monthly 
payroll  for  both  Federal  and  State  and 
local  civilian  public  emplojrment  Is  al- 
most $5  billion.  With  Increasing  popu- 
lation and  urbanization,  economic  ex- 
pansion and  greater  social  responsibil- 
ities, combined  expenditures  are  expected 
to  climb  even  more  rapidly.  Population 
growth,  especially  in  metropolitan  areas, 
will  trigger  the  expansion  of  governmen- 
tal agencies,  making  the  administrative 
task  more  complex. 

These  figures  show  the  overwhelming 
part  that  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities play  in  our  Federal  system.  They 
certainly  dispel  the  notion  that  a  cen- 
tralized federalism  is  replacing  the  rights 
of  States  and  localities  to  govern  them- 
selves. Rather,  the  facts  make  clear  to 
me  the  tremendous  burden  which  State 
and  local  governments  must  continue 
to  bear  In  meeting  public  needs,  and  the 
overwhelming  responsibility  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  to  help  State 
and  local  Jurisdictions  obtsdn  the  max- 
imum benefits  of  Federal  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance  so  that  they  can  plan 
and  provide  for  the  future.  Complicated 
as  this  task  may  be  because  of  the  big- 
ness of  government  and  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  local  jurisdictions.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  lines  of  administration  from 
Washington  to  the  local  scene  be  cleared 
and  strengthened  for  maximum  program 
effectiveness. 

A  second  m^Jor  Intergovernmental 
relations  problem  is  one  of  administra- 
tion— or  rather,  attitudes  about  adminls- 
traiJon.  The  Senate  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  recently  completed 
a  3 -year  survey  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  aid  ofBciala  to  determine  what  they 
thought  about  the  Federal  system,  and 
where  the  weak  spots  were.    The  results 


of  this  survey  are  both  enlightening  and 
disturblrig. 

We  found  substantial  competing  and 
overlaK>lng  of  Federal  programs,  some- 
times as  a  direct  result  of  legislation  and 
sometimes  as  a  result  of  empire  build- 
ing. Similar  competition  and  duplica- 
tion were  found  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  We  learned  that  too  many  Fed- 
eral aid  ofiBcials  are  not  Interested  in, 
and  in  fact  are  even  hostile  to  coordinat- 
ing programs  within  and  between  de- 
partments, and  that  they  are  reluctant 
to  encourage  coordination  and  planning 
at  State  and  local  levels.  These  condi- 
tions frequently  and  predictably  result 
In  confusion  and  conflicting  require- 
ments which  discourage  State  and  local 
participation,  and  adversely  affect  the 
administrative  structure  and  fiscal  or- 
ganization in  these  Jurisdictions. 

At  the  same  time.  Federal  officials  com- 
plained that  State  and  local  administra- 
tion was  understaffed,  lacking  in  quality 
and  experience,  unimaginative,  and  too 
subject  to  negative  political  and  bureau- 
cratic pressures.  They  found  a  variety 
of  State  requirements  and  limitations 
blocking  the  application  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  subcommittee's  survey  Indicated 
that  there  are  too  many  special-purpose 
districts  and  authorities  conflicting  with, 
and  ofttlmes  duplicating,  general-pur- 
pose governments,  leading  to  the  impair- 
ment of  efficiency  and  unwise  borrowing 
procedures.  The  survey  underscored  the 
critical  need  for  channeling  better  pro- 
gram and  planning  information  to  State 
and  local  decisionmakers;  for  special 
Federal  aid  to  encourage  the  training  of 
State  and  local  administrators;  for  an 
extension  of  the  merit  system,  and  of  the 
technical  assistance  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  Division  of  State 
Merit  Systems. 

In  short,  we  found  conflict  between 
professional  administrators  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  less  professional  adminis- 
trators at  the  State  and  local  levels,  be- 
tween line  agency  officials  and  elected 
policymakers  at  all  levels,  between  ad- 
ministrators of  one  aid  program  and 
those  of  another,  between  specialized 
middle-management  officials  and  gen- 
eraUsts  in  the  top-management  category, 
and  between  standp-t  bureau  heads  and 
Innovators  seeking  to  strengthen  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  at  all  levels. 

The  picture,  then,  is  one  of  too  much 
tension  and  conflict  rather  than  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  all  along  the  line 
of  administration — from  top  Federal 
policymakers  and  administrators  to  the 
State  and  local  professional  administra- 
tors and  elected  officials. 

in.    TOV*    AKZAS     or     ZNTXXCOVCRN MENTAL 

CONrUCT 

I.    INTIUIGOVEBNMXNTAI.    CONrUCTS    AT    THB 

MrrmopoLrrAN  levd. 

Intergovernmental  conflict  and  ten- 
sion hit  hardest  at  our  metropolitan 
areas  where  more  than  70  percent  of  our 
total  population  now  lives.  In  30  years, 
at  least  85  percent  of  an  estimated 
300  million  people  will  be  living  in  these 
communities.  In  some  areas  it  is  becom- 
ing difficult  to  tell  where  one  population 
center  begins   and   another   leaves  off. 


There  Is  urban,  subuiban,  and  exurban 
sprawl,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
an  intensiflcatlon  of  demand  for  central 
city  living.  With  the  increase  of  our 
economic  growth,  industries  are  expand- 
ing plants,  services  and  offices  within 
and  around  metropolitan  areas  in  order 
to  be  close  to  markets  and  labor  supply. 
Finally,  when  existing  land  becomes  used 
up,  new  cities  will  have  to  be  formed  in 
more  remote  areas  to  further  accom- 
modate the  process  of  population  and 
commercial  expansion. 

As  the  cities  spread  out,  the  demand 
for  more  and  better  public  services  ac- 
celerates, and  orderly  planning  becomes 
Imperative.  The  potential  chaos  of  too 
many  people  crowding  into  too  limited 
space  in  our  metropolitan  areas  is  al- 
ready apparent.  The  responsibility  of 
local  government  is  no  longer  one  of 
merely  maintaining  law  and  order,  and 
providing  basic  services.  It  concerns  the 
development  of  a  total  environment  for 
the  people — their  housing,  health,  educa- 
tion. Jobs,  water  supply,  transportation, 
recreation,  and  their  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  as  citizens. 

A  serious  obstacle  to  achieving  better 
public  administration  at  this  level  Is  the 
haphazard  proliferation  of  local  govern- 
ing units  which  has  developed.  The  1962 
Census  of  Governments  reported  that 
there  were  over  90.000  such  units  operat- 
ing among  our  50  States.  These  in- 
cluded general-purpose  governments 
such  as  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  towns 
and  villages  possessing  general  public 
powers;  and  special-purpose  districts 
such  as  school,  fire,  water  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  urban  renewal  districts,  with 
more  limited  functions.  Most  of  these 
Jurisdictions  have  independent  powers 
and  responsibilities  and  taxing  authori- 
ties as  well  as  differing  boundaries.  The 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  in  a  1961  report,  has 
called  this  "a  bewildering  pattern  be- 
cause of  their  extreme  numbers  and 
their  frequent  territorial  overlapping." 

For  instance,  a  single  community  near 
Chicsigo  wEus  found  to  be  directly  Involved 
with  two  counties,  three  townships,  a  vil- 
lage, four  school  districts,  a  sanitary  dis- 
trict, a  mosquito  abatement  district,  and 
a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  district.  Many 
of  these  jurisdictions  had  differing 
boundaries  and  separate  authorities  not 
under  tiie  control  of  any  centralized 
authority.  Within  the  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  of  Chicago  there 
were,  in  1962.  6  counties,  246  municipali- 
ties, 114  township  governments,  340 
school  districts,  and  354  special  districts. 
This  intergovernmental  complex  involved 
over  6  million  people. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  is  a 
more  terrifying  example  of  governmental 
fragmentation:  17  counties,  551 
municipalities,  and  more  than  1,400  local 
units  of  government  covering  portions  of 
a  three-State  area  involving  17  million 
people.  Its  problems  of  coordinated 
planning  and  administration  are  further 
compounded  by  a  number  of  regional 
authorities — having  jurisdiction  over 
ports,  rosuls,  bridges,  transportation 
facilities,  water  supplies  and  other  serv- 
ices— which  are  not  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  any  local  government  or  areawide 
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planning  group.  In  addition,  there  are 
hundreds  of  units  of  government  situated 
on  opposite  sites  of  State  boundaries 
operating  under  different  laws  and  fi- 
nancial authorities. 

Lest  we  be  misled  that  New  York  Is 
unique,  let  me  say  that  one  eminent 
authority  predicts  that  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  United  States  will  possess  at 
least  five  supermetropollses  which  will 
have  the  general  complexity  and  geo- 
graphical extent  of  the  present-day 
Metropolitan  New  York. 

The  largest  contributor  to  the  inter- 
governmental confusion  is  the  special- 
purpose  district.  This  category  of  gov- 
ernment accounts  for  nearly  58  percent 
of  all  local  Jurisdictions — over  53,000  dis- 
tricts. Since  1952,  special  governments — 
not  including  school  districts — have  had 
a  50-percent  growth  rate.  As  metropoli- 
tan areas  expand,  this  rate  may  ac- 
celerate. 

Special-purpose  governments  or  au- 
thorities are  created  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Some  are  formed  to  avoid  State 
constitutional  or  statutory  limitations  on 
the  tax  rates  or  debt  ceilings  of  general - 
purpose  governments.  Others  find  this 
route — whether  for  political  or  legal  rea- 
sons— an  easier  substitute  for  the  an- 
nexation of  cities  and  towns  or  the 
transferral  of  functions  to  county-wide 
governments.  Still  others  promote  the 
special  district  to  remove  a  program  from 
political  control,  to  cut  through  redtape, 
or  to  give  the  program  a  special  status 
for  enlisting  community  support. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  setting  up 
these  jurisdictions,  many  public  admin- 
istrators, scholars,  and  political  leaders 
flnd  the  special-purpose  district  or  au- 
thority a  genuine  threat  to  local  govern- 
ment coordination  and  democracy  at  the 
lower  level.  They  say  that  these  special 
governments  separate  essential  pro- 
grams— urban  renewal,  water,  public 
housing,  transportation,  sanitation — 
from  the  central  source  of  administra- 
tive control  and  make  joint  programing 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  As  Prof. 
Roscoe  C.  Martin  points  out  in  his  recent 
book.  The  Cities  and  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem, Atherton  Press,  1965,  "special  dis- 
trict government  means  special  clientele 
and  special  pleader  government,"  because 
in  most  instances  the  governing  boards 
of  these  organizations  are  made  up  of 
persons  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
voters.    Dr.  Martin  states : 

On  the  one  hand,  the  citizen  who  partici- 
pates here  has  his  Interest  and  energy  divert- 
ed from  the  affairs  of  the  city;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  Is  likely  to  become  prisoner  to  a 
myopic  commitment  to  what  Is,  after  all,  a 
sideshow  to  the  main  perfonnance.  Citizens 
who  interest  themselves  particularly  In 
urban  redevelopment  are  distinguished  by 
higher  economic  status,  thoee  who  partici- 
pate actively  In  school  affairs  by  higher  edu- 
cation, from  the  politicians  who  run  the 
city.  Dedication  to  an  individual  program 
by  a  vigorous,  purposeful,  and  specialized 
clientele  may  have  adverse  results  not  alone 
for  the  city  but  for  the  program  Itself,  as  for 
example,  when  the  realtors  seize  control  of 
the  local  public  housing  program.  In  such 
a  case  the  housing  authority  may  find  itself 
in  the  haiuls  of  people  who  are  in  fact  op- 
posed to  public  housing.  Now  and  again  the 
governing  board  by  positive  action  or  by  de- 
fault delegates  all  substantial  decisionmak- 
ing   to    the    professional     manager.      This 


surrender,  unhappUy  not  uncommon,  installs 
the  bureaucrats  in  the  seats  of  power;  It  rep- 
resents the  ultimate  triumph  of  aseptic  pro- 
fessionalism over  politics.  It  may  also  mark 
the  advent  of  utter  Irresponsibility. 

By  no  means  do  I  feel  that  special  dis- 
tricts should  be  completely  eliminated. 
There  are  many  good  ones,  excellently 
rim,  cooperating  with  local  general-pur- 
pose governments.  But  their  expansion 
must  be  curtailed,  and  their  enormous 
total  cut  down.  Only  where  there  are  no 
alternatives  to  adequate  administration 
should  they  be  resorted  to. 

2.    COORDINATION    OF    tJRBAN    PROGRAMS    AT    THE 
FEDCRAI.    LEVEL 

Two  years  ago,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
analyzed  Federal  aid  programs  affecting 
urban  development.  It  found  no  e\1- 
dence  of  any  unified  Federal  policy  or 
organizational  machinery  for  coordinat- 
ing such  programs  in  this  area.  Nor 
could  the  Commission  find  any  positive 
policy  on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies 
to  promote  joint-project  sponsorship  of 
comprehensive  planning  among  local 
governments  involving  a  mixture  of 
functions.  What  planning  requirements 
there  were,  seemed  to  relate  to  the  single 
function  involved  rather  than  t»  its  im- 
pact on  total  development. 

Similar  findings  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  attitude  toward  program  coor- 
dination were  made  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions in  its  recent  survey.  "The  Federal 
System  as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Officers": 

The  great  majority  of  these  middle-man- 
agement administrators  are  unsympathetic 
to  efforts  at  the  national  or  urban  Held  levels 
which  are  geared  to  Interrelating  Federal 
urban  development  programs  and  to  inject- 
ing a  broad-gaged  metropolitan  viewpoint 
Into  the  administration  of  such  programs. 
And  most  of  this  distrust  is  rooted  In  fear — 
fear  of  change,  fear  of  delay,  fear  of  a  dilu- 
tion of  Individual  program  goals,  fear  of 
meddling  by  Inexpert  generalists,  fear  of  dual 
or  triple  supervisory  procedures,  and  fear  of 
a  diminution  of  bureau  or  agency  autonomy. 

The  recently  established  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
designed,  at  least  in  theory,  to  bring  to- 
gether Federal  policies  to  improve  our 
urban  areas.  Its  enabling  legislation 
directs  the  Department  to  "assist  the 
President  in  achieving  maximum  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  urban  programs, ">and 
instructs  the  new  Secretary  "to  exercise 
leadership,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  coordinating  such  Federal  activi- 
ties." Thus  it  would  seem  that  the 
President  is  the  chief  urban  coordinator, 
and  insofar  as  he  delegates  the  power, 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  is  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent's man  in  hammering  out  joint- 
action  policy. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
HUD  has  been  given  direct  control  of  a 
comparatively  small  segment  of  the  100- 
odd  Federal  programs  affecting  our 
cities.  It  houses,  among  other  things, 
FHA  and  FNMA,  urban  renewal,  college 
dormitory  construction,  public  housing, 
mass  transportation,  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning. 

These  are  indeed  importsmt  programs, 
but  they  are  only  a  part  of  any  real  urban 
development.    Primary,  secondary,  and 


higher  education,  health,  welfare,  anti- 
poverty,  air  and  water  pollution,  man- 
power and  employment,  roadbuilding. 
economic  development,  and  other  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  have  an  equally 
critical  impact. 

HUD,  in  essence,  is  another  depart- 
ment among  formidable  equals  such  as 
HEW,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
Its  powers  of  coordination — yet  un- 
tested— are  only  as  effective  as  the  de- 
gree to  which  these  other  Federal  agen- 
cies will  give  up  some  of  their  autonomy 
and  cooperate.  If  the  past  record  of 
voluntary  cooperation  among  Federal 
agencies  is  any  indicator,  HUD  will  have 
tough  going  unless  a  strong  and  positive 
mandate  of  program  coordination  is  as- 
sured for  this  new  department,  and  effec- 
tive machinery  for  carrying  out  that 
mandate  is  put  into  operation. 

At  this  time,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  mandate  or  the  machinery  for  effec- 
tive coordination  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
pierce  the  veil  of  traditional  Federal 
functionalism,  and  to  spur  interagwicy 
cooperation.  As  for  the  machinery,  I 
have  particular  doubts  in  the  light  of 
HUD'S  new  organizational  plan. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  specifically  provides 
for  an  Office  of  Urban  Program  Coordi- 
nation to  "assist  the  Secretary  in  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  achieving  maximum 
coordination."  Congress  created  this 
office  by  special  amendment  to  the 
original  bill  because  it  believed  that  the 
Secretary,  to  be  effective,  would  have  to 
have  a  full-time,  high-level  staff  working 
directly  with  him  to  "maintain  close 
liaison  with  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,"  and  "consult  with  State, 
local,  and  regional  officials" — Senate  Re- 
port No.  536.  86th  Congress  1st  session. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
However,  under  the  HUD  organiza- 
tional scheme,  the  Office  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Coordination  has  been  given  a 
secondary  position  in  one  of  the  six  divi- 
sions of  the  Department,  and  instead  of 
sitting  at  the  Secretary's  right  hand  as 
Congress  intended,  its  Director  finds  him- 
self tucked  away  under  six  assistant  sec- 
retaries and  the  Under  Secretary,  which 
leaves  serious  doubt  in  my  mind  whether 
he  will  ever  be  able  to  get  an  effective 
accommodation  in  his  own  department, 
let  alone  someone  else's.  If  he  does  not 
get  that  c«operation,  the  whole  cities 
program  could  well  break  down.  It  is 
that  serious. 

The  proposed  demonstration  cities  bill 
provides  for  a  local  Office  of  the  Federal 
Coordinator  headed  by  directors  to  be 
placed  in  each  mimicipality  having  a 
demonstration  program.  The  intent  is 
that  he  must  help  to  achieve  maximum 
effective  coordination  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  This  means  all  Fed- 
eral programs.  How  can  such  a  coordi- 
nator be  successful  in  his  community, 
in  his  relations  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, imless  everyone  knows — Federal 
agencies  included — that  he  is  backed  up 
in  Washington  by  a  top.  tough,  decision- 
making official  who  will  go  to  bat  for  him, 
and  by  a  strong  executive  policy  of  Fed- 
eral coordination?  Without  such  back- 
ing from  Washington,  the  director  would 
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be  little  more  than  a  program  Informa- 
tion service. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  recently-pro- 
posed housing  legislation — 8.  2842.  Dem- 
onstration Cities  Act,  and  8.  2977,  Urban 
Development  Act — will  improve  the  sit- 
uation, but  there  is  still  the  basic  diffi- 
culty— perhaps  more  acute  at  the  mid- 
dle-management level  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  than  at  the  top — that  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  Jealous  of  their  func- 
tions and  are,  in  the  main,  hostile  to 
coordination. 

I  Intend  to  explore  this  problem  at 
greater  length  during  the  forthcoming 
hearings  on  the  new  housing  legislation. 
In  my  opinion,  the  issues  of  program  co- 
ordination and  comprehensive  planning 
go  to  the  heart  of  economic  and  social 
development,  whether  It  is  in  the  cities, 
the  suburbs,  or  our  niral  communities. 
Those  responsible  for  these  matters 
should  be  at  the  top  of  the  haystack,  not 
somewhere  down  in  the  straw. 

S.   rCDCKAL  COORDINATION   AND  TH«  AWTI- 
POV*«TT    PBOCKAM 

We  have  already  begxm  to  see  where 
the  lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies is  working  a  serious  hardship  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  Just  completed  a  3-month 
survey  of  the  opinions  of  over  40  top- 
ranking  people  working  In  this  Important 
endeavor.  This  involved  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  -veil 
as  other  Federal  agencies,  representa- 
tives of  State  and  local  governments, 
welfare  organizations,  the  poor,  the  Ne- 
gro, labor,  and  business.  If  there  was 
one  complaint  which  was  heard  more 
than  all  others.  It  was  that  Federal  re- 
sources are  not  being  effectively  mar- 
shaled to  zero  in  on  hard-core  areas 
of  poverty,  and  that  the  OEO  does  not 
have  sufficient  powers  to  enforce  ade- 
quate coordination  at  the  Federal  level, 
or  encourage  It  at  State  and  local  levels. 
The  \3S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
termed  this  "the  most  Important  threat" 
to  the  local  poverty  effort.  In  a  recent 
report,  the  mayors  said  that  communiy 
action  agencies  were  "continuing  to  en- 
counter difficulties  In  getting  compre- 
hensive programs  underway  because  of  a 
serious  and  continuing  lack  of  coordina- 
tion at  the  Federal  level." 

The  mayors  pointed  out  that  Federal 
agencies  were  not  implementing  the 
preference  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  was  working  to  a 
particular  hardship.  Section  612  of  the 
act  requires  to  the  extent  possible  that 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  admin- 
istering a  Federal  program  Is  directed 
to  give  preference  to  any  application  for 
assistance  or  benefits  made  by  an  ap- 
proved community  action  program.  It 
Is  not  clear  whether  this  section  means 
preference  in  taking  up  and  processing 
the  application  or  In  granting  the  aid, 
but  whatever  the  meaning,  the  survey 
r'vealed  that  not  one  local  government 
representative  interviewed  knew  of  a 
single  Instance  where  a  local  CAP  appli- 
cation had  received  any  special  atten- 
tion     The  mayors'  report  concluded: 

U  coordination  It   to  become  a  reality  In 
th«  cocamimlty.  •oBMon*  ne«<la   to  b«  ftbl* 


to  say  th*t  when  Intentgency  conflict  oc- 
cura  one  pr»ctlc«  or  pro)«ot  U  to  prevail 
oyer  anottaer.  This  U  not  now  possible, 
considering  the  multiple  Federal  units  that 
are  unilaterally  dealing  with  both  publle 
and  private  agencies  at  the  local  level. 

Virtually,  all  of  those  Involved  In  these 
sessions  agreed  that  some  clarification  of 
authority  is  very  much  needed  to  help  de- 
termine program  priorities.  The  clarifica- 
tion needs  to  take  place  both  In  Washing- 
ton and  at  the  conununlty  action  level. 

At  its  recent  meeting  in  Washington, 
attended  by  over  300  CAP  poverty  ad- 
ministrators, the  National  Association 
for  CcMnmunity  Development  demanded 
that  presently  fragmented  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  adult  literacy,  work  experience, 
youth  opportunity  centers,  be  funded  as 
an  Integral  part  of  a  comprehensive 
manpower  effort,  coordinated  at  the  local 
level  by  the  CAP.  and  at  the  Federal 
level  by  the  OEO. 

A  policy  sUtement  Issued  by  NACD  on 
the  principles  of  coordination  and  pref- 
erence in  community  action,  contained 
the  following  comment: 

The  community  action  programs  are  faced 
with  a  statutory  reeponslblUty  to  serve  as  the 
central  coordinating  device  for  the  war 
against  poverty  at  the  local  level.  Attempts 
to  carry  out  this  responsibility  have  proven 
especially  dUDcult  In  the  area  of  manpower 
development  and  employment  programs  In 
large  peu^  because  this  central  plan  and  co- 
ordinating role  Is  not  afTorded  priority  In 
Federal  bureaiuaratlc  practice. 

There  Is  language  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  recognizes  the 
need  for  coordinating  Federal  programs 
affecting  poverty,  and  there  Is  some  at- 
tempt to  provide  machinery  for  getting 
the  Job  done.  But  the  language  is  not 
sufficiently  clear,  nor  the  machinery  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  provide  the  necessary 
powers  to  enforce  coordination. 

Section  611(a)(1)  of  the  act  author- 
izes the  Director  of  OEO  to  "call  upon 
other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  such 
statL'^tical  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  and  to 
assist  the  President  in  coordinating 
the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal 
agencies." 

Finally,  section  604  of  the  act  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Economic 
Opportunity  CouncU  which  "shall  con- 
8\ilt  with  and  advise  the  Director — 
OEO — In  carrying  out  his  functions.  In- 
cluding the  coordination  of  antipoverty 
efforts  by  all  segments  of  the  Federal 
Government."  This  Council  Includes  the 
Director  as  Chairman;  the  Attorney 
General;  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  others. 

Nowhere  In  any  of  this  language  Is 
there  a  definitive  mandate  to  Federal 
departments  to  get  together  and  work 
out  coordinated  poverty  programs  with 
the  OEO  in  the  various  phases  of  pov- 
erty. Nor  is  OEO  given  any  substantial 
powers  to  require  such  coordination  of 
programs.  Nor  Is  anyone — other  than 
the  President — given  any  real  authority 
to  pull  the  Federal  establishment  to- 
gether to  focus  cm  poverty  problems  and 
poverty  areas. 


The  language  In  this  act  la  more  the 
expression  of  an  Intent  that  there  ought 
to  be  coordination — voluntarily  arrived 
at — rather  than  a  positive  procedure  for 
getting  the  job  done. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
could  be  the  binding  force  between  Fed- 
eral departments  and  the  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  on  poverty  matters,  but 
It  Is  not.  There  have  been  only  a  few 
meetings  during  the  past  16  months,  and 
each  of  these  was  general  In  nature,  with 
no  substantial  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  coordination.  There  Is  no  secre- 
tariat, but  certain  employees  of  the  agen- 
cies are  designated  to  be  liaison  officers 
on  poverty  matters  and  on  the  drafting 
of  the  Council's  agenda.  None  of  the 
representatives  designated  to  work  with 
the  Council  are  of  sufficient  policy  rank 
to  grind  out  a  meaningful  cooperation 
policy.  Community  action  directors  and 
OEO  personnel  are  forced  to  resort  to  a 
series  of  complicated  ad  hoc  relation- 
ships with  agency  personnel  in  order  to 
develop  Joint-action  programs. 

4.    NKEO     rOR     IMPEOVKMKNT    IN     PUBUC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Next  only  to  the  problems  of  obtain- 
ing interjurisdictional  harmony  In  joint- 
action  programs  is  the  lack  of  quality 
and  experience  in  governmental  man- 
power at  State  auid  local  levels.  Con- 
fronted with  urban  congestion,  slums, 
water  pollution,  juvenile  delinquency, 
racial  tension,  chronic  unemployment, 
rising  tax  rates,  and  suburban  sprawl. 
State  and  local  governments  now  func- 
tion In  an  age  of  unrivaled  administra- 
tive complexity.  Never  before  has  the 
need  for  professional  competence  and 
efficiency  been  so  critical  at  these  levels 
of  government. 

The  Municipal  Manpower  Commis- 
sion's study  of  this  topic  found  that  "our 
Government  institutions  are  ill-prepared 
to  make  the  necessary  decisions,  and  to 
act  on  them."  The  Commission 
conducted  an  extensive  study  of  State 
and  local  personnel  systems  imd  closely 
examined  tne  so-called  "manpower 
crisis."   The  Commission  emphasized : 

It  Is  impossible  to  separate  the  perform- 
ance of  local  governments  from  the  abilities 
of  their  personnel.  Ordinances  are  not  self- 
executing,  highways  are  not  self -constructed, 
and  no  other  service  of  local  government  has 
meaning  except  as  It  U  planned,  directed, 
and  delivered  by  people.  Persons  with  tech- 
nical and  managerial  skills  provide  the  spe- 
cial knowledge,  background,  continuity  and 
Imagination  needed  to  keep  private  and 
public  organizations  abreast  of  new  situa- 
tions. 

The  primary  need  of  State  and  local 
governments  Is  to  attract  and  retain 
quality  personnel.  And  the  national  de- 
mand for  skilled  manpower  Is  rising 
sharply.  Compared  with  an  18-percent 
increase  In  the  total  number  of  workers 
of  all  kinds,  the  US.  Department  of  La- 
bor foresees  a  rise  of  40  percent  In  the 
number  needed  for  professional  and  tech- 
nical Jobs.  Even  today  New  York  City 
has  been  losing  qualified  employees 
through  resignation  and  retirement.  Of 
the  roughly  30,000  positions  classified  as 
professional,  technical,  and  managerial, 
about  one-fifth  are  unfilled.  Statistics 
C(Hnpiled  by  the  Manpower  Commission 
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show  that  more  than  one-thhd  of  all 
municipal  executives  are  within  a  decade 
of  retirement. 

This  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  failure  of  educational  institutions 
to  prepare  young  people  for  Government 
service.  The  Municipal  Manpower  Com- 
mission warned : 

The  schools  and  colleges  are  falling  to 
equip  young  men  and  women  for  careers  In 
the  specialized  fields  of  local  government. 
A  few  Institutions  strive  to  meet  this  need, 
but  their  number  Is  small  and  the  total  sup- 
ply they  generate  Is  totally  Inadequate  for 
the  present  and  future  needs.  The  courses 
in  urban  economics,  urban  sociology  and  lo- 
cal government,  offered  In  too  lew  univer- 
sities, are  generally  not  functionally  or  oper- 
ationally oriented. 

Unfavorable  working  environments 
and  inadequate  personnel  systems  dis- 
courage both  prospective  employees  and 
careerists.  Too  often,  administrative 
personnel  are  given  assignments  without 
clear  objectives,  are  frustrated  by  com- 
plicated Intergovernmental  structures, 
and  find  that  the  public  holds  them  In 
low  esteem.  Compensation  is  substan- 
tially below  industry  standards.  Career 
development  programs,  including  oppor- 
tunities for  job  mc*illty.  in-service 
training  and  promotions  are  minimal  ex- 
cept In  some  of  the  larger  Jurisdictions. 
Lack  of  effective  merit  systems  permits 
the  loading  of  agencies  with  Incompetent, 
uninspiring  and  often  indifferent  per- 
sonnel. Responsible  administrators  are 
often  frustrated  by  inflexible  rules  and 
regulations  dictating  whom  they  may 
hire;  whom,  when,  and  how  they  shall 
promote;  and  whether,  if  at  all,  they 
may  discipline  or  fire  the  incompetent 
or  insubordinate. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  in  its  survey  of 
Federal  officials,  called  for  a  basic  pro- 
gram of  personnel  improvement  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  administrative  co- 
operation and  minimize  much  of  the  con- 
fiict  that  exists  in  Federal-State-local 
relations.  It  listed  seven  basic  needs  as 
follows: 

Modification  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  order 
to  vary  the  kind  and  degree  of  neutrality 
requlr«d  with  the  nature  of  the  responsi- 
bility discharged  at  State  and  local  levels. 

Improvement  of  State  merit  systems  ar- 
rangements, giving  the  Governor  greater 
discretion. 

Modification  of  traditional  methods  of 
patronage  and  specialization. 

Improvement  of  In-servlce  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel. 

Expansion  of  the  technical  assistance  for 
personnel  administration  to  Stales  and  their 
localities  now  provided  by  the  Division  of 
State  Merit  Systems  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Provision  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Individual  Federal  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate organlxatlons,  such  as  the  Brookings 
Institution,  to  establish  a  series  of  Inter- 
governmental Institutes  and  seminars  which 
would  bring  together  Federal,  State,  and 
local  administrators  of  the  same  or  even  dis- 
similar  aid    programs. 

IV.    SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOB  IMMCSUTE  ANB 

L.ONC-RANCR    ACTION 

1.    COORDINATION   AT   TUC    rXOSXAI.   LXVIX 

We  can  hardly  expect  State  and  local 
jurisdictions    to   coordinate    their   pro- 
grams and  services  if  the  Federal  house 
is  not  in  better  order.    Thus,  one  of  the 
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first  Items  of  business  should  be  a  wholly 
new  policy  of  coordinating  Federal  aid, 
and  working  with  State  and  local  gov- 
enunents  to  help  them  improve  their  fi- 
nancial resources  and  administrative 
effectiveness.  It  is  now  quite  apparent 
that  the  present  use  of  interagency  com- 
mittees and  councils  is  just  not  sufficient 
to  meet  this  need.  Most  of  these  coordi- 
nating agencies  are  understaffed — if 
staffed  at  all — meet  too  infrequently,  and 
concern  themselves  too  often  with  vague 
pronouncements  rather  than  specific 
ground  rules  for  integi-ating  programs. 
In  addition,  while  many  departments  and 
agencies  have  designated  officials  to  han- 
dle their  own  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions, those  officials  are  too  far  down  the 
chain  of  command  to  be  effective.  The 
two  areas — better  program  coordination 
and  better  interlevel  cooperation — should 
be  the  major  concern  today  of  top  do- 
mestic policymakers  In  the  executive 
branch. 

First.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
designatin??  a  sr>ecial  assistant  to  the 
President  for  program  coordination  and 
intergovernmental  relations  who  would 
keep  abreast  of  Interdepartmental  and 
interlevel  conflicts  and  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  solving  them.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  establish  a  more  direct  liaison 
between  the  White  House  and  State  and 
local  leaders  to  impirove  State  and  local 
relations. 

Second.  This  special  assistant  should, 
in  turn,  be  aided  by  a  topflight  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  official,  equipped  with  a 
sufficient  staff,  which  would  make  con- 
tinuing investigations  of  intergovern- 
mental problems  and  recommend  policies 
for  improving  Federal-aid  administra- 
tion. 

Third.  To  help  both  the  special  assist- 
ant and  the  President,  the  Bureau  should 
develop — far  more  than  It  is  presently 
planning — a  computerized  Information 
clearinghouse  system  which  could  pro- 
vide Immedip.te  information  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  otl  ers  concerning:  (a)  social, 
economic,  and  other  basic  characteristics 
of  individual  States  and  local  areas;  (b) 
efforts  on  the  part  of  these  jurisdictions 
to  meet  their  growth  problems  and  pro- 
jected needs;  (c)  Federal  aid  programs 
which  nov/  are  assisting  specific  State 
and  local  jurisdictions;  and  (d»  those 
available  Federal  assistance  programs 
which  have  not  been  utilized  but  could 
improve  State  and  local  programs. 

Such  a  clearinghouse  system  would  be 
rf  great  benefit  If  It  were  linked  to  re- 
gional, departmental,  and  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  levels,  with  each  providing  per- 
tinent information  concerning  Its  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  recently  initiated  Fed- 
eral Information  Centers  in  55  major 
communities  throughout  the  countrj'. 
Regional  computerized  clearinghouses 
could  be  located  at  these  offices,  thus  pro- 
viding a  meaningful  "one -stop  shopping 
center"  for  local  officials  and  others. 

Fourth.  At  the  department  and  agency 
level,  a  deputy  undersecretary — or  his 
equivalent — should  be  given  a  full-time 
responsibility  for  the  coordinating  of  aid 
programs  on  a  department,  interdepart- 
mental, and  Intergovernmental  basis, 
and  he  should  work  directly  with  the 


special  assistant  to  the  President  In 
formulating  coorJlnatlon  guidelines  smd 
in  Identifying  the  more  serious  problem 
areas.  To  assist  him  in  ^his  task,  a  spe- 
cial staff  should  be  assigned.  Placing 
the  responsibilltj'  'or  coordination  and 
Federal-state-local  relaUons  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  undersecretary  puts  muscle 
into  the  program,  and  brings  the  ma- 
chinery for  coordinating  the  coordinators 
much  closer  to  the  Secretaries  and  to  the 
President.  One  wonders  how  many 
Watts-type  riots  might  be  avoided — or 
at  least  mitigated— with  this  new  ap- 
proach. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  ex- 
pected that  HUD  would  put  Its  Office  of 
Urban  Program  Coordination  In  the  Im- 
mediate charge  of  the  undersecretai-y. 
and — as  I  have  stated— I  think  It  has 
made  a  strategic  mistake  in  not  doing 
so. 

Fifth.  What  about  Federal  coordina- 
tion in  the  field?  Here  HUD  is  to  be 
commended.  According  to  its  new  orga- 
nizational scheme,  it  has  brought  all  of 
its  functions  at  the  regional  level  under 
a  regional  administrator  from  whom  It 
exiiects  "strong  local-level  program  lead- 
ership and  coordination  through  decen- 
tralization of  operations" — Secretary's 
Organization  Order  No.  2,  February  24 
1966. 

But  other  Federal  departments  with 
key  aid  programs  would  do  well  to  follow 
its  example.  In  particular,  regional  of- 
fices should  be  set  up  in  accordance  with 
standard  geographical  boundaries.  Each 
should  be  headed  by  a  regional  director 
who  would  represent  the  secretary  or 
agency  chief  on  all  matters  in  the  area, 
and  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
departmental  activities  at  the  regional 
level,  and  for  achieving  similar  coordina- 
tion with  other  agencies.  The  regional 
director  should  be  given  sufficient  de- 
cision-making powers  to  Implement  this 
coordination,  and  to  the  largest  extent 
possible,  resolve  intergovernmental  con- 
flicts. This  regional  director  and  his 
staff  could  be  a  very  important  informa- 
tion source  to  the  Secretaries,  Bureau  of 
Budget,  and  the  President  with  respect 
to  Interlevel  problems  and  possible 
solutions. 

Sixth.  Ideas  for  developing  improved 
intergovernmental  relations  at  the  local 
level  are  finding  their  way  into  recent 
administration  proposals.  Here  again 
HUD  has  paved  the  way  with  Its  pro- 
(>osal  for  local  program  coordiruitors  lo- 
cated in  metropolitan  areas  to  work  with 
local  government  administrators  to  help 
them  find  their  way  through  the  maze  of 
Federal  programs,  expedite  applications 
for  assistance,  stimulate  areawlde  plan- 
ning, assist  in  resolving  intergovern- 
mental confiicts  at  the  local  level. 

Seventh.  Also  to  be  commended  Is  the 
proposal  to  establish  one-stop  shopping 
centers  for  local  officials  and  others  to 
get  up-to-date  program  and  planning 
Information,  government  publications, 
statistical  data,  administrative  counsel- 
ing and  data  processing  services. 

Eighth.  Consideration,  however, 
should  be  given  to  creating  Federal  co- 
ordinators and  services  in  State  capitals 
for  the  benefit  of  State  planners  and  the 
nonmeti  oix)lItan  communities.  To  some 
extent,  this  has  been  done,  but  there 
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must  be  more  emphasis  on  Federal  plan- 
ning and  technical  assistance  to  en- 
courage areawide  and  rerlonal  planning 
as  it  affects  the  broad  scope  of  economic 
and  social  development. 

Ninth.  For  long-range  action,  serious 
thought  should  be  given  to  establishing 
permanent  operating  machinery  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  for  en- 
forcing coordination  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  President,  and  for  establishing 
working  relationships  with  State  and 
local  leaders  for  a  continuing  assessment 
of  their  needs  and  for  a  speedy  resolu- 
tion of  administrative  conflicts. 

One  suggestion — which  I  think  makes 
a  tremendous  amount  of  sense — would  be 
the  creation  of  a  National  Council  for  In- 
tergovernmental Affairs — NCIA — chaired 
by  the  President  and  composed  of  those 
Cabinet  officials  and  agency  heads  whose 
activities  have  a  major  Impact  on  domes- 
tic grant-in-aid  programs  and  Intergov- 
ernmental relationships.  Its  member- 
ship would  Include  the  Secretaries  of 
HUD,  HEW,  Labor,  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, the  Attorney  General,  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  others. 

Patterned  somewhat  after  the  National 
Security  Council,  this  body  would  have 
an  Executive  Director,  and  a  working 
secretariat  composed  of  the  deputy  un- 
dersecretaries representing  the  depart^ 
ments  and  agencies,  and  top-level  execu- 
tives independently  selected  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Executive  Director. 

The  Council  would  go  far  beyond  the 
advisory  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
•he  Budget  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  It  would  be  an  operating 
mechanism  for  developing  the  President's 
policies  of  program  coordination,  and 
overseeing  their  implementation.  It 
would  provide  the  forum  for  determining 
basic  intergovernmental  policies  and 
provide  the  President  with  an  immediate 
liaison  with  State  and  local  governments. 

At  the  same  time.  It  could  be  the  Pres- 
ident's ombudsman,  a  watchdog  for 
crises,  a  central  domestic  Information 
agency  and  an  inspector  general  for  pro- 
gram effectiveness.  It  would  be  con- 
cerned with  both  urban  and  rural  de- 
velopment as  a  multidepartmental  re- 
sponsibility Involving  education,  hous- 
ing, transportation,  public  facilities,  law 
enforcement,  civil  rights,  and  other  is- 
sues. It  would  play  a  strategic  role  in 
long-range  planning,  and  assist  States 
and  local  governments  in  regional  plan- 
ning. 

NCIA  could  also  provide  the  leadership 
and  the  organization  for  calling  confer- 
ences of  Governors,  mayors,  and  other 
leaders  for  a  review  of  national  and  re- 
gional problems  and  for  the  development 
of  new  approaches  to  meet  economic  and 
social  needs.  Such  conferences  and 
special  meetings  with  the  Councils  sec- 
retariat would  be  very  helpful  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  getting  an  up-to- 
date  review  of  regional.  State,  and  local 
problems  They  would  be  helpful  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  because 
they  would  provide  a  forum  for  the  air- 
ing of  complaints  and  the  discussion  of 
new  ideas. 


Such  a  domestic  security  council  could 
well  be  called  on  to  use  its  experience 
and  expertise  In  the  domestic  field  to 
assist  foreign  countries  In  their  own  de- 
velopment programs.  For  Instance,  a 
national  council  of  this  nature  might 
have  been  brought  into  Immediate  action 
by  the  President  In  his  recent  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  development  as- 
sistance for  certain  Asian  countries.  Al- 
though there  may  t>e  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  our  foreign  friends 
in  terms  of  traditions  and  political  and 
social  outlooks,  the  technical  lessons 
learned  In  building  communities,  clean- 
ing up  rivers,  developing  transportation 
systems,  providing  health  facilities,  and 
improving  agriculture  can  be  applied  ad- 
vantageously In  most  areas.  Therefore, 
what  we  learn  in  America  through  basic 
and  applied  research,  through  Industrial 
development  and  through  the  develop- 
ment of  more  efficient  coordinated  plan- 
ning, we  can  apply  to  our  commitments 
overseas  to  obtain  maximum  effective- 
ness. 

As  I  see  it,  a  National  Council  for  In- 
tergovernmental Affairs  could  be  an  ef- 
fective substitute  for  various  Interdepart- 
mental committees  and  councils  that 
presently  exist  under  various  pieces  of 
legislation. 

I  am  presently  preparing  legislation 
which  would  embody  the  concepts  of  this 
suggestion  of  a  National  Intergovern- 
mental Council,  and  I  expect  to  introduce 
It  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Tenth.  Long-range  action  concerning 
Federal  field  management  should  also  be 
considered.  Just  as  a  National  Council 
for  Intergovernmental  Affairs  would  pro- 
vide the  President  with  greater  control 
over  Federal  programs  at  the  national 
level,  a  similar  overall  coordinating 
mechanism  should  be  created  In  each  of 
the  various  regions  of  the  country.  Many 
competent  observers  feel  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  Intergovernmental  conflicts 
could  be  resolved  at  this  level. 

The  suggestion  Is  made  that  a  Federal 
Regional  Coordinator — not  connected 
with  any  department  or  agency — be 
established  to  obtain  across-the-board 
Implementation  of  Federal  programs  In 
accordance  with  State  and  local  com- 
prehensive plans — of  course  consistent 
with  national  objectives  and  standards. 
He  would  be  the  Piestdent's  man  in  the 
field,  concerned  with  effective  Interrela- 
tionships of  programs,  the  efficiency  of 
administration,  the  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral officials  with  their  State  and  local 
counterparts,  and  the  developing  prob- 
lem areas.  He  should  have  a  competent 
staff  to  assist  him.  and  a  status  which 
would  be  above  all  other  Federal  regional 
officials  In  his  area. 

If  a  National  Council  for  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  is  established,  this  Re- 
gional Coordinator  should  be  paid  by  It. 
and  made  Immediately  responsible  to  Its 
Executive  Director.  Prior  to  such  estab- 
lishment, he  should  be  paid  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  be 
directly  responsible  to  a  special  assistant 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Public  'Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  provides  for  the 
creation  of  regional  planning  commis- 


sions each  with  a  Federal  cochalrman 
and  governors — or  designates — as  mem- 
bers from  the  States  involved.  At  the 
moment,  this  Federal  member  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  As 
these  commissions  develop,  considera- 
tion might  well  be  given  to  making  these 
Federal  cochalnnan  Regional  Coordina- 
tors. If  this  Is  feasible,  they  should  be 
taken  out  from  under  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  put  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President. 

Another  long-range  alternative  which 
deserves  attention  Is  the  suggestion  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  return  to  its 
system  of  regional  field  offices  which 
was  abandoned  in  1953  as  part  of  an 
economy  move.  In  this  situation,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  regional  director 
could  be  the  President's  Regional  Co- 
ordinator, both  with  respect  to  Federal 
aid  programs  and  planning,  and  to  ob- 
talrUng  and  providing  essential  Informa- 
tion about  regional  needs,  plans  and 
trouble  spots.  He  could  also  sei-ve  In  the 
role  as  the  President's  Intergovernmental 
liaison  in  the  field. 

Before  leaving  the  matter  of  Federal 
field  management,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Federal  Executive  Boards 
Up  to  now,  these  organizations — made  up 
of  department  and  agency  chiefs  in  each 
region — have  been  Ineffective  in  coordi- 
nating Federal  programs,  except  as  they 
may  apply  to  personnel  or  administra- 
tive expenditures.  FEB  chairmen  have 
no  meaningful  powers,  or  separate  staff- 
ing, and,  except  in  limited  situation.^:. 
they  have  been  given  no  real  mandate 
to  Integrate  substantive  programs. 
There  Is  much  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
FEB's  should  be  continued,  but  if  they 
are  to  remain,  they  certainly  should  be 
strengthened,  and  used  as  active  boards 
for  coordinating  Federal  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  aid.  Improvement  In  ad- 
ministrative practices,  technical  and 
planning  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  problem  Identification. 
Chairmen  should  be  assigned  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  basis  of  their  ability  and 
knowledge  of  Federal  economic  and  so- 
cial programs. 

2      FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     TO     STATE     AND     LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  ADMINISTRATIONS 

For  many  years.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  reluctant  to  organize 
their  governing  units  and  coordinate 
their  programs  for  maximum  efficiency 
Whatever  the  historical  and  political 
reasons  for  this,  most  experts  feel  thai 
this  reluctance  must  be  softened  and  a 
more  positive  approach  to  program  co- 
ordination, regional  and  area-wide  plan- 
ning, and  professional  administration 
must  be  promoted.  Many  State  and  lo- 
cal officials  agree. 

First.  Enactment  of  S.  561.  the  pro- 
posed Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act.  would  be  a  very  helpful  step  in 
encouraging  these  objectives.  I  was 
privileged  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  early  last  year,  where 
It  received  wide  bipartisan  support.  Us 
42  sponsors  Include  members  of  both 
parties,  conservatives,  moderates,  and 
liberals,  and  small -State  spokesmen  as 
well  as  those  from  the  larger  urban 
States.    It    passed    the    Senate    unani- 
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mously  with  improving  amendments,  and 
is  now  under  consideration  in  the  House. 
Among  other  things,  this  legislation 
authorizes  the  President  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  uniform  application 
in  the  formulation,  evaluation,  and  re- 
view of  urban  development  programs  and 
projects.  It  requires,  as  a  matter  of 
congressional  policy,  that  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  must  take  into 
account  all  viewpoints — national,  re- 
gional. State,  and  local — In  administer- 
ing these  programs.  In  particular,  it  re- 
quiies  that  Federal  aid  for  urban  de- 
velopment, "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable."  shall  be  consistent  with  and 
shall  further  the  objectives  of  State  and 
local  plans.  Corislderation,  says  the  bill, 
shall  be  given  to  all  developmental  as- 
pects of  the  total  lu-ban  community — 
housing,  transportation,  economic  devel- 
opment, natural  resources,  community 
facilities,  and  the  Improvement  of  living 
environments. 

The  legislation  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  intends  that  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  administering  such 
programs  consult  and  seek  advice,  one 
from  another,  through  interagency 
mechanisms  in  order  to  assume  fully  co- 
ordinated urban  programs.  It  stipulates 
that  systematic  planning  presently  re- 
quired by  highway,  urban  renewal  and 
open-space  programs,  be  extended  to  all 
Federal  programs  affecting  urban  de- 
velopment. 

Mention  has  been  made  previously  in 
this  statement  that  local  general-pur- 
pose governments  must  be  given  far 
greater  authority  to  coordinate  and  con- 
trol essential  services  at  the  local  level, 
either  individually  or  through  joint 
councils,  and  that  the  existing  Federal 
policy  of  favoring  special -purpose  dis- 
tricts must  be  discouraged.  To  meet 
these  objectives  S.  561  contains  a  re- 
quirement that  Federal  depaitments  and 
agencies  must,  "in  the  absence  of  sub- 
stantial reasons  to  the  contrary"  make 
urban  development  loans  and  grants  to 
general-puiTXJse  imits  rather  than  spe- 
cial-purpose ones. 

In  the  event  a  loan  or  grant-in-aid 
Is  to  be  made  to  a  special-purpose  dis- 
trict, the  governing  authority  of  the 
general -purpose  district  affected  must 
be  notified  and  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  Its  comments  made  a  part 
of  the  loan  or  grant  application.  This 
provision  does  not  bar  the  use  of  special 
districts  and  authorities,  but  It  does  put 
Congress  on  record  as  favoring  local 
units  of  government  that  are  responsible 
for  a  wide  range  of  functions  and  are 
directly  Involved  in  the  difficult  political 
task  of  reconciling  conflicting  Interests 
and  public  needs. 

The  bill  goes  further.  It  provides  that 
after  June  30.  1966.  any  application  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  airports, 
water  supply  and  distribution  facilities, 
sewage  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works,  water  development  and  land  con- 
servation within  any  metropolitan  area 
shall  be  sutenltted  to  the  general-pur- 
pose government  In  whose  area  the  proj- 
ect Is  to  be  located,  and  no  Federal 
action  shall  be  taken  unless  that  govern- 
ment certlfles  that  such  project  Is  con- 
sistent with  Its  planning  objectives. 


Under  the  legislation,  each  application 
for  the  programs  cited  above  or  for  high- 
ways, transportation  facilities,  urban 
and  open-space  projects  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  comments  and  recommen- 
dations of  an  areawide  agency  perform- 
ing metropolitan  or  regional  planning 
and  a  statement  by  the  applicant  that 
It  has  considered  such  comments  and 
recommendations  prior  to  presenting  the 
foiinal  appUcation.  The  Federal  agency 
receiving  the  application  need  not  be 
bound  by  any  negati\'e  recommendation 
of  the  areawide  agency.  Such  agency, 
it  should  be  carefully  noted,  will,  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent,  be  composed 
of.  or  responsible  to.  the  elected  officials 
of  the  area's  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment. This  guarantees  that  plan- 
ning will  not  be  divorced  from  politics, 
a  most  Important  point. 

S.  561  also  prondes  other  helpful  pro- 
cedures. It  requiies  that  State  Gover- 
nors be  Informed  of  facts  about  Federal 
aid  programs  to  give  them  a  better 
chance  to  prepare  the  State  budget  and 
to  improve  State  planning.  It  seeks  to 
systematize  and  simplify  accounting  pro- 
cedures for  the  handling  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  for  specialized  and 
technical  services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Second.  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergoverrimental  Relations  has.  over 
the  past  5  years,  made  some  excellent 
studies  of  ways  In  which  State  and  local 
governments  can  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  programs  and  provide 
for  more  orderly  urban  development. 
The  Commission's  recommendations 
must  receive  serious  consideration  by  all 
levels  of  government. 

The  Advisory  Commission  is  a  bi- 
partisan body  of  26  members  established 
by  Congress  to  give  continuing  study  to 
relationships  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Its  membership  includes  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  officers  of  the  executive 
branch.  Governors,  State  legislators, 
mayors,  county  officials,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  public  at  large. 

Its  major  projsosals  are  incorporated 
in  a  very  important  and  comprehensive 
document  entitled  the  1966  State  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relatloris, 
Washington,  DC.  1965,  and  are  pre- 
sented under  three  subject  headings: 
"I.  Taxation  and  Finance";  "II.  Urban 
Problems";  "HI.  Other  Intergovern- 
mental Problems."  Each  proposal  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  highly  professional  draft 
of  specific  legislation  which  could  be  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  States.  At  the  end 
of  the  document,  there  is  a  table  indicat- 
ing which  proixisals  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  Governors'  confereruse.  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  and  the  VS.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

Unfortunately,  time  does  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  these  proposals  here.  I  do 
seriously  urge  that  SUte  and  local  legis- 
lators and  officials  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
1966  program  and  read  it  thoroughly.  It 
provides  a  splendid  format  for  modern- 
izing State  and  local  govenunent  admin- 
istration. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  during 
the  past  6  years  has  published  over  35 


comprehensive  study  reports  with  respect 
to  State  aiid  local  financing,  taxation, 
planning,  legislative  apportioiunent,  im- 
plementation of  Federal  aid.  govern- 
mental reorganization  and  other  key 
Issues.  These  provide  a  basic  library  for 
those  Interested  In  State  and  local  re- 
form. 

Tliiid.  The  Federal  Government  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  joint-action  development 
programs  by  encouraging  State  and  local 
governments  to  Improve  the  competence 
and  efficiency  of  their  administrative 
personnel.  After  p11  it  is  these  govern- 
ments that  carry  the  bulk  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  the  Great  Society 
work.  It  Is  Congress'  responsibility  to 
help  them.  Certain  needed  Improve- 
ments are  Imperative. 

The  merit  system  should  be  extended 
to  more  grant-in-aid  programs:  this  type 
of  requirement  now  covers  only  health, 
welfare,  employment,  security,  civil  de- 
fense, and  a  few  other  programs.  A  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments fo'-  strengthening  their  personnel 
administiation  should  be  established  on 
an  across-the-board  basis  and  should  be 
geared  to  critical  personnel  management 
problems  that  have  emerged  in  our 
metropolitan  communities.  In  addition. 
Federal  agencies  should  be  allowed  to 
permit  State  and  local  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  training  courses;  those 
Federal  agencies  administering  grant 
programs  should  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct training  for  such  employees  and  to 
permit  such  grants  to  States  and  locali- 
ties to  be  used  for  educational  leave.  In 
order  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
training  and  development  of  State  and 
local  career  employees,  particularly  in 
the  professional,  administrative,  and 
technical  fields,  the  Federal  Government 
should  lavmch  a  grant-aided  Inservice 
training  program  for  these  civil  servants. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  success  of 
joint  Federal-state-local  programs,  in 
large  measure,  depends  on  effective  ac- 
tion in  this  area. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  suggestion  that  a  national  public 
administration  coUege — comparable  to 
the  National  War  College — be  estab- 
lished. Its  faculty  could  be  drawn  from 
top  and  middle  management  officials  at 
all  levels,  and  from  qualified  academi- 
cians. In  addition,  consideration  might 
be  given  to  establishing  a  Federal  fellow- 
ship program  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees in  midcareer  to  enable  them  to 
Invest  a  year  in  graduate  education  in 
order  to  increase  their  professional  com- 
petence. 

Shortly  I  shall  Introduce  a  proposed 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  which 
will  Include  many  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

CONCLirSION 

stimulating  the  States  and  local  juris- 
dictions to  plan  for  their  expanding 
needs  and  to  coordinate  their  own  re- 
sources is  admittedly  a  difficult  task. 
Some  observers  feel  that  the  political 
and  competitive  traits  of  these  jurisdic- 
tions make  this  task  impossible.  I  dis- 
agree. Governors,  county  commission- 
ers, mayors,  and  other  public  ofBcials 
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seriously  want  to  do  a  better  Job  of  meet- 
ing the  mounting  needs  of  their  constit- 
uents. They  do  not  want — nor  can  their 
political  reputations  afford — racial  ten- 
sion, transportation  crises,  poverty  and 
disease,  air  pollution,  water  shortages, 
and  crime  and  disorder  in  their  streets. 
But  more  than  ever  today.  State  and  local 
leaders  are  earnestly  seeking  a  means  to 
reduce  jurisdictional  conflicts.  Indeed 
they  expect  the  Federal  Government — as 
one  of  the  partners  under  our  Federal 
contract — to  assume  Its  role  In  helping 
them  carry  out  national  programs.  We 
must  not  fall  them. 

Exhibit  1 
Recommendations  bt  the  Advisobt  Commis- 
sion ON  Intebcovexnmental  Relations 

A.    TAXATION    AND    riNANCX 

1.  Estate  and  gift  taxes  {January  1961) 
Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  credit  against  the  Federal 
estate  tax  for  Inheritance  and  estate  taxes 
paid  to  the  States,  such  amendment  to  be 
effective  with  respect  to  any  given  State  only 
after  (a I  State  legislative  action  to  shift  the 
State  tax  from  an  "Inheritance  base"  to  an 
"estate  base"  and  (b)  legislative  action  ad- 
Justing  State  tax  rates  to  assure  that  the 
effect  of  the  Increased  credit  would  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  State  treasury  rather 
than  to  Individual  Federal  taxpayers. 

2.  Investment  of  idle  cash  balances 
(.January  1961) 

Where  such  authority  does  not  now  exist, 
enactment  by  States  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing State  and  local  governments  to  Invest 
their  Idle  funds  In  Interest-bearing  deposits 
with  Insured  Institutions  and  In  obligation 
of  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government. 
(Mayor  Celebrezze  did  not  concur  In  this 
recommendation. ) 

Technical  assistance  by  financial  officers  of 
the  State  government  to  smaller  local  units 
of  government  with  respect  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of.  and  opportunities  for  the  Investment 
of  Idle  funds. 

Cooperative  action  by  the  tJ  8.  Treasury 
Department  and  State  and  local  finance  offl- 
cers  designed  to  provide  full  and  current  In- 
formation regarding  the  Investment  oppor- 
tunities In  short-term  Treasury  obligations. 
Including  exploring  the  desirability  of  special 
Treasury  issues  particularly  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  State  and  local  governments. 

3.  Public  Health  grants  (January  1961) 

Amending  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
of  1944  to  grant  authority  to  States  to  trans- 
fer funds  up  to  331/3  percent  among  specific 
health  categories  of  Federal  grants-ln-atd  for 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  heart  disease, 
and  cancer  control  and  general  health  serv- 
ices: 

Amending  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of 
1944  to  place  Federal  granu-ln-ald  for  the 
aforementioned  categories  under  a  single  ap- 
portionment and  matching  formula  Instead 
of  the  different  formulas  now  existing. 
(HEW  Secretary  Flemmlng  did  not  concur  In 
these  recommendations  ) 

4.  Rettssessment  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
(June  1961) 

The  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  gen- 
eral statute,  applicable  to  any  new  grants 
which  may  be  enacted  In  the  future,  to  pro- 
vide that  each  new  grant  would  be  reenacted. 
terminated,  or  redirected  at  the  end  of  5 
years,  depending  upon  the  resuiu  of  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  grant  by  the 
cognizant  legislative  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. ( Senator  Leslie  Cutler  did  not  concur 
In  this  recommendation.) 

Periodic  review  by  congressional  commit- 
tees and  executive  agencies  of  the  status  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  now  in  existence. 


5    Legislative  and  tax  jurisdiction  over  pri- 
vate property  on  Federal  areoi  {June  1961 ) 

(a)  Favorable  congressional  action  on 
pending  legislation  to  authorize  and  direct 
Federal  agencies  to  retrocede  legislative  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  States  over  US  Government 
properties  as  rapidly  and  extensively  as  con- 
sistent with  their  essential  needs. 

(b)  That  the  States  enact  legislation.  If 
required,  to  enable  them  to  accept  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

(c)  That  the  President  and  Governors  sup- 
port Implementation  of  the  legislation. 

6.  Cooperative  tax  administration  {June 
1961) 
(a»  The  enactment  by  the  States  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  exchange  of  tax  rec- 
ords and  Information  among  States  and 
with  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(b)  Joint  action  by  the  Treasury  E>epart- 
ment,  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  and 
the  Commission's  staff  to  Identify  those 
State  and  local  records  and  types  of  Infor- 
mation that  are  potentially  useful  for  the 
administration  of  Federal  Income  and  other 
taxes. 

(c)  Development  by  the  States  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Congress  of  a  proposal  for  the  admission  of 
State  and  local  tax  enforcement  personnel 
to  training  programs  conducted  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  (authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-870), 

(d)  Favorable  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress of  pending  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  perform  statis- 
tical and  related  services  for  State  tax  agen- 
cies on  a  reimbursement  basis  (enacted. 
Public  Law  87-870). 

7.  Local  nonproperty   taxes   {September 
1961) 

lai  Providing  cities  and  adjoining  Juris- 
dictions In  large  metropolitan  areas  with 
uniform  taxing  powers  and  authority  for 
cooperative  tax  enforcement. 

(b)  Authorizing  the  addition  of  local  tax 
supplements  to  State  sales  and  Income  taxes 
where  these  taxes  are  used  both  by  the  State 
and  a  large  number  of  local  governments. 

(c)  Permitting  pooled  administration  of 
similar  local  taxes  levied  by  numerous  local 
governments. 

(d)  Limiting  local  governments  to  the 
more  productive  taxes  and  discouraging  the 
smaller  Jurisdictions  from  excessive  tax 
diversity. 

(e)  Providing  State  technical  assistance 
to  local  tax  authorities  Including  tax  infor- 
mation, training  facilities  for  local  person- 
nel, access  to  State  tax  records  and  where 
appropriate,  using  sanctions  against  State 
taxpayers  who  fail  to  comply  with  local  tax 
requirements. 

S    Local  government  debt  (September  1961) 

(a)  Maximum  flexibility  for  local  govern- 
ment borrowing  with  any  governing  State 
provisions  being  as  comprehensive  and  uni- 
form In  character  as  possible. 

(b)  Vestment  of  authority  to  Incur  debt 
with  the  governing  bodies  of  local  govern- 
ments, subject  only  to  a  permissive  referen- 
dum if  petitioned  by  the  voters  and  resolved 
generally  by  a  simple  majority  vote. 

(c)  Repeal  of  constitutional  and  .<;tatiitory 
provisions  limiting  local  governmeni  debt  by 
reference  to  the  local  property  tax  base  (Mr. 
Mlchaellan  and  Mr.  Burton  did  not  concur 
In  this  recommendation). 

(d)  Provision  by  the  States  of  technical 
assistance  to  local  governments  regarding 
debt  Issuance  and  State  prescription  of  the 
minimum  content  of  public  announcements 
of  local  bond  offerings. 

(e)  Consideration  by  the  States  of  a  sub- 
stitute basis  for  the  regulation  of  long- 
term  local  debt:  namely,  by  reference  to  the 
net  Interest  cost  of  prospective  bond  issues 
in  relation  to  the  prevaUing  yield  of  high- 
quality  municipal  securities  (Mayor  Clinton, 


Senator   Cutler,    and   Mr.   Burton   did   not 
concur  in  this  recommendation). 

9.  State  constitutional  and  statutory  limi- 
tations  on  local  taxing  poteeri  {October 
1962) 

(a)  Statutory  provisions  are  preferred  to 
constitutional  provisions. 

(b)  tJse  of  full  market  value  of  taxable 
property  as  the  basis  is  preferred  to  frac- 
tional assessed  value. 

(c)  Limitations  on  local  functions  In  gen- 
eral are  preferred  to  singling  out  Individual 
functions. 

(d)  Capital  financing  and  debt  service 
needs  should  be  excluded. 

(e)  Provision  should  be  made  to  enable 
local  governing  bodies  to  obUln  relief  from 
tax  limitations  either  by  reference  to  the 
electorate  or  admlnisuatively  by  a  State 
agency. 

(f)  The  electorate  should  always  have 
power  to  initiate  referendunu  on  proposed 
rate  increases. 

(g)  If  governing  bodies  and  citizens  are 
provided  with  the  avenues  of  relief  specified 
In  (c)  and  (f).  then  tax  limits  embracing 
all  overlapping  local  taxing  Jurisdictions  are 
preferred  to  single  Jurisdiction  limits. 

(h)  Home  rule  charter  counties  and  cities 
should  be  excluded  from  tax  rate  Umitations. 

10.  The  role  of  the  States  in  strengthening 

the  property  tax  (June  1963) 

(a)  Each  State  should  take  a  hard,  critical 
look  at  its  property  tax  law  and  rid  it  of  all 
features  which  cannot  be  administered  as 
written,  encourage  taxpayers'  dishonesty, 
force  administrators  to  condone  evasion  and 
which,  if  enforced,  would  Impose  an  intoler- 
able tax  burden.  Each  State  should  exclude 
from  its  property  tax  base  any  component 
it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  administer  com- 
pletely. 

(b)  To  give  legislatures  and  Governors 
flexibility  and  responslbiUty  for  producing 
and  maintaining  equitable,  productive,  ad- 
minlstrable  property  tax  systems,  constitu- 
tions should  be  divested  of  all  details  that 
obstruct  sound  utilization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  property  tax. 

(c)  No  new  changes  In  the  property  tax 
system,  whether  by  exemption  or  classiflcn- 
tlon,  should  be  undertaken  without  weigh- 
ing the  effect  on  facility  of  administration 
Where  administration  has  been  needlessly 
complicated  by  such  changes  in  the  past 
the  defects  should  be  eliminated  wherever 
feasible. 

(d)  In  any  State  where  the  laws  governing 
assessment  administration  have  not  been 
carefully  reviewed  and  recodified  In  recent 
years  and  where  ambiguities.  Inconsistencies, 
and  other  weaknesses  have  developed,  the 
laws  should  receive  a  thorough  reexamina- 
tion, overhauling,  and  recodification, 

(e)  In  the  Instance  of  any  class  of  self- 
assessed  personal  property,  unless  the  local 
assessor  is  given  adequate  means  to  audit 
the  declarations  of  the  taxpayers,  the  prop- 
erty should  be  assessed  by  the  State  or  the 
tax  on  such  property  abolished. 

(f)  Both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  State  governments  should 
study  the  property  tax  as  consistently  as  the 
other  major  sources  of  State-local  revenue 
and  treat  it  as  an  integral  part  of  overnll 
State  and  local  financial  planning.  Adequate 
provision  should  be  made  for  continuing 
study  and  analysis  in  the  research  divisions 
of  State  tax  commissioners  and  tax  depart- 
ments and  by  the  Interim  tax  study  commit- 
tees, legislative  councils,  and  legislative  ref- 
erence bureaus  of  State  legislature,  with 
workable  liaison  arrangements. 

Eliminating  Underassessment 
(a)   The   States   should   eliminate   all   re- 
quirements for  fixed  levels  of  assessment  ex- 
cept for  specifying  the  minimum  assessment 
ratio    (In   relation   to  market   value)    below 
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which  assessments  may  not  drop,  and  use  for 
equalization  and  measurement  purposes  the 
annual  assessment  ratio  studies  conducted 
by  their  State  supervisory  agencies,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  determined  average  level  of  as- 
sessments In  each  of  a  State's  assessment 
districts  would  provide  the  basis  for  tax 
equalization  In  taxing  districts  located  in 
more  than  one  assessment  district  and  for 
equalizing  State  grants  for  schools  and  simi- 
lar purposes. 

(2)  The  determined  figures  for  the  market 
value  of  taxable  property  In  each  taxing 
district  would  be  the  base  for  all  regulatory 
and  partial  tax  exemption  provisions  now 
related  to  assessed  valuati(»is  or  valuations 
equalized  at  fractional  levels. 

(b)  In  conjunction  with  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  course  of  action,  a  State  should 
conduct  a  thorough  reevaluatlon  of  all  reg- 
ulatory and  partial  tax  exemption  provisions 
that  have  been  related  to  assessed  valuation, 
consider  the  desirability  of  their  continuance 
from  the  p>olnt  of  view  of  sound  policy,  and, 
for  any  that  may  be  continued,  make  such 
adjustments  as  are  called  for  by  new  market 
value  relationships. 

(c)  Because  there  is  a  tendency  for  non- 
uniformity  of  assessment  to  Increase  when 
property  is  assessed  at  low  fractions  of  full 
value,  it  is  Important  to  use  as  high  a  floor  as 
Is  feasible  in  setting  minimum  assessment 
levels. 

Tax  Exemption 

(a)  In  order  that  the  taxpayers  may  be 
kept  informed,  each  State  should  require 
the  regular  assessment  of  all  tax  exempt 
property,  compilation  of  the  totals  for  each 
type  of  exemption  by  taxing  districts,  com- 
putation of  the  jiercentages  of  the  assessed 
valuation  thus  exempt  in  each  taxing  dis- 
trict, and  publication  of  the  findings.  In- 
cluding the  function,  scope,  and  nature  of 
activities  so  exempted. 

(b)  Outright  grants,  supported  by  appro- 
priations, ordinarily  are  more  in  keeping 
with  sound  public  policy  and  financial  man- 
agement, more  economical,  and  more  equi- 
table than  tax  exemptions  and  should  be 
used  In  preference  to  the  latter,  with  allow- 
ance for  such  exceptions  as  are  clearly  Indi- 
cated by  the  public  Interest.  No  tax  exemp- 
tion for  secular  purposes  should  be  Initiated 
or  continued  which  would  not  be  Justifiable 
as  a  continuing  State  budget  appropriation. 

(c)  In  the  Instance  of  mandatory  tax  ex- 
emptions extended  to  individuals  for  such 
purposes  as  personal  welfare  aid  (the  aged) 
and  expressions  of  public  esteem  (the  vet- 
erans), the  States  should  reimburse  the  local 
communities  for  the  amounts  of  the  tax 
"loss." 

Centralization  of  Assessment  and  Assessment 
Supervision 

(a)  Centralized  assessment  administration 
with  more  inclusive  centralization  when  dic- 
tated by  efficiency  should  be  considered  for 
immediate  adoption  by  some  States  and  for 
ultimate  adoption  by  most  States  because 
it  offers  an  uncomplicated  and  effective 
means  of  obtaining  uniformly  high-standard 
assessing  throughout  a  State  by  the  use  of 
an  Integrated  professional  staff  following 
standard  methods  and  i^ocedures  under 
central  direction. 

(b)  The  geographical  organization  of  each 
State's  primary  local  assessment  districts 
should  be  reconstituted,  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, to  give  each  district  the  size  and 
resources  it  needs  to  become  an  efficient 
assessing  unit  and  to  produce  a  well-ordered 
overall  structure  that  makes  successful  State 
supervision  feasible. 

(c)  No  assessment  district  should  be  less 
than  coimtywlde  and  when,  as  in  very  many 
instances,  counties  are  too  small  to  comprise 
efficient  dlstricte,  multicovmty  dUtrlcts 
should  be  created. 


(d)  All  overlapping  assessment  districts 
should  be  abolished  to  eliminate  wasteful 
duplication. 

(e)  The  State's  share  In  Joint  State-local 
assessment  administration  should  be  vested 
In  a  single  agency,  professionally  organtaed 
and  equipped  for  the  Job,  and  headed  by  a 
career  administrator  of  recognized  profes- 
sional ability  and  knowledge  of  the  property 
tax  and  its  administration. 

(f)  In  States  in  which  tax  administration 
Is  coordinated  in  a  central  tax  department, 
the  agency  should  be  a  major  division  of  that 
department;  In  States  where  organization  for 
tax  administration  is  diffused  the  agency 
should  be  given  due  prominence  as  a  sepa- 
rate department  or  bureau.  Under  the  latter 
condition,  particularly  when  strong  central 
executive  control  is  lacking.  It  may  be  desir- 
able to  have  the  career  administrator  serve 
under  a  multimember  commission  appointed 
for  overlapping  terms. 

(g)  The  State  supervisory  agency  should 
be  responsible  for  assessment  supervision 
and  equalization,  asseesment  oif  all  State- 
assessed  property,  and  valuation  research, 
with  adequate  powers  clearly  defined  by  law. 

(h)  The  State  supervisory  agency  should 
be  emi>owered  to  establish  the  professional 
quallflcatlons  of  assessors  and  appraisers  and 
certify  candidates  as  to  their  fitness  for  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  examinations  given 
by  It  or  of  examinations  satisfactory  to  It 
given  by  a  State  or  local  personnel  agency, 
and  to  revoke  such  certification  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause.  No  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  office  of  assessor  or  to  ap- 
praise property  for  taxation  who  Is  not  thus 
certified. 

(I)  Assessors  should  be  appointed  to  office, 
with  no  requirement  of  prior  district  resi- 
dence, by  the  chief  executive  or  executive 
boards  of  local  governments  when  assessment 
districts  are  coextensive  with  such  govern- 
ments and  by  the  legally  constituted  govern- 
ing agencies  of  multlcounty  districts;  they 
should  be  appointed  for  Indefinite,  rather 
than  fixed,  terms;  and  should  be  subject  to 
removal  for  good  cause.  Including  Incompe- 
tence, by  the  appointing  authorities. 

(J)  To  avoid  obstruction  to  local  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  CMnpetent  profes- 
sional personnel.  State  legislatures  should 
not  prescribe  or  limit  the  salaries  paid  certi- 
fied local  assessors  and  appraisers. 

(k)  State  legislatures  should  prescribe,  ot 
authorize  the  State  supervisory  agency  to 
prescribe,  and  In  either  case  authorize  the 
agency  to  enforce  minimum  professional 
staffing  requirements  in  all  local  assessment 
districts.  Legislatures  should  authorize  the 
supervisory  agency  and  any  local  districts  to 
enter  into  agreements  under  which  the 
agency  will  provide  the  district  with  specified 
technical  services. 

(1)  Each  State  should  (a)  evaluate  the 
structure,  powers,  facilities,  and  competence 
of  its  present  agency  or  agencies  for  the 
supervision    of    assessment    administration; 

(b)  In  continuing  the  existing  setup  or  In 
creating  one  more  suitable,  determine,  and 
establish  clearly  its  proper  and  necessary 
functions,  services  and  powers  and  equip  it 
with  adequate  and  appropriate  personnel  and 
facilities  for  meeting  its  responsibilities;  and 

(c)  provide  for  continuing  systematic  evalii- 
atlon,  by  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive branch,  of  the  usefulness  of  the  agency 
and  the  means  of  Improving  its  utility. 

(m)  In  any  State  establishing  professional 
qualifications  for  assessors  and  appraisers, 
the  State  supervisory  agency  should  cooper- 
ate with  educational  institutions  in  planning 
and  conducting  preentry  courses  of  study, 
and  should  conduct  or  arrange  for  regular 
Internship   training   programs. 

(n)  To  guard  against  weak  spots  among 
local  assessing  districts  and  to  assure  that 
assessing  throughout  the  State  meets  at  least 
acceptable  minimum  standards,  each  State 


should  determine  by  thorough  research  the 
minimum  level  of  acceptable  assessment  per- 
formance and  require  the  State  supervisory 
agency  to  provide  for  appropriate  assessment 
administration,  at  district  expense.  In  those 
local  districts  that  fall  to  meet  the  minimum 
standards.  (Senator  Muskix  did  not  concur 
In  this  recommendation.) 

State -Assessed  Prop>erty 

(a)  State  assessment  should  be  extended 
to  all  property  of  types  (a)  which  customarily 
lie  in  more  than  one  district  and  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  piecemeal  local  assessment, 
(b)  which  require  appraisal  specialists  be- 
yond the  economical  scope  and  most  local  dis- 
trict staffs,  and  (c)  which  can  be  more  read- 
ily discovered  and  valued  by  a  central  agency. 

(b)  The  division  of  assessment  jurisdiction 
between  State  and  local  agencies  should  be 
clear  both  to  taxpayers  and  assessors. 

Studies  and  Reports 

(a)  The  State  agency  responsible  for 
supervision  of  property  tax  administration 
should  be  empowered  to  require  assessors 
and  other  local  officers  to  report  data  on 
assessed  valuations  and  other  features  of  the 
property  tax,  for  such  periods  and  in  such 
form  and  content  as  It  prescribes.  In  adequate 
detail  to  serve  Its  needs  for  supervision  and 
study.  The  agency  should  be  required  to 
publish  meaningful  digests  of  such  data 
annually  or  biennially. 

(b)  The  State  supervisory  agency  should 
be  required  to  conduct,  annually,  compre- 
hensive assessment  ratio  studies,  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  statistical  procedures,  of  the 
average  level  of  assessment  and  degree  of 
uniformity  of  assessment  overall  and  for  each 
major  class  of  property.  In  all  assessment 
districts  of  the  State.  The  agency  should 
be  required  to  publish  the  findings  of  each 
study,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  average 
level  of  assessment,  in  clear,  readily  under- 
standable form. 

(c)  States  should  take  all  feasible  steps  to 
faclUtate  the  compilation  of  comparable  In- 
terstate property  tax  Information  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  particularly  by  Im- 
proving and  standardizing  their  own  collec- 
tion, compilation,  and  analysis  of  essential 
data. 

Taxpayer  Appeals 

(a)  The  present  adminlstratlve-Judlclal 
hierarchy  of  agencies  for  assessment  review 
and  appeal  in  most  States  should  be  objec- 
tively evaluated  and  reconstitute,  as  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  remedies  to  which 
taxpayers  are  entitled,  but  do  not  now  receive 
under  the  uniformity  provisions  of  State 
laws  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
I4th  amendment. 

(b)  The  review  machinery  should  have  a 
two-level  organization,  with  both  the  local 
and  State  agencies  serving  only  an  appellate 
function  and  being  professionally  well  staffed 
for  that  purpose;  the  State  agency — either 
an  administrative  board  or  a  tax  court — 
should  be  separate  from  any  State  agency 
for  property  tax  administration,  should  be 
an  appellate  body  to  bear  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  local  revlev^  agencies  and  from 
central  assessments  by  the  State  supervisory 
agency,  and  should  Include  a  small  claims 
division  with  a  simple,  Inexpensive  proce- 
dure: appeals  from  the  State  agency,  but  on 
questions  of  law  only,  should  be  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State. 

jc)  To  aid  the  taxpayer  in  proving  Inequl- 
tablllty  In  his  assessment  (a)  the  State  su- 
pervisory agency  should  be  required,  follow- 
ing sound  statistical  procedures,  to  make  and 
publish  the  findings  of  annual  assessment 
ratio  studies  which,  in  addition  to  serving 
the  purposes  of  supervision  and  equalization, 
win  inform  the  taxpayer  of  the  average  level 
of  assessment  In  his  district;  and  (b)  the 
legislative  should  provide  that  the  assess- 
ment ratloa  thus  establlabed  may  be  intro- 
duced by  the  taxpayer  aa  evidence  In  appeals 
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to  th«  review  a«encle«  on  the  Issue  of  whether 
his  aaaeacment  is  inequitable. 

12.  Industrial  development  bond  finmncinf 

{June 19«3) 

(a)  The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
States  restrict  and  regiolate  by  law  the  pre- 
cise conditions  under  which  local  govern- 
ments may  engage  In  this  activity,  as  fol- 
lows: 

<I)  Subject  all  bond  Issues  to  approval 
by  a  State  supervisory  agency: 

(2)  Restrict  authority  to  Issue  such  bonds 
to  counties  and  municipalities;  deny  the 
authority  to  special  distxlcts; 

(3)  Give  priority  to  communities  with 
surplus  labor,  outside  the  area  of  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  conventional  credit  and 
property  leasing  facilities: 

(4)  Limit  the  total  amount  of  such  bonds 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
In  the  State:  and 

(5)  Prohibit  such  financing  for  the  pirating 
of  industrial  plants  by  one  community  from 
another. 

(b)  The  Commission  recommends  that 
local  Industrial  development  bond  financing 
be  confined  to  rural  areas.  States  desiring 
to  stimulate  employment  In  urban  and  In- 
dustrial areas,  can  accomplish  this  best  by 
a  program  of  second  mortgage  loans  to  sup- 
plement local  civic  and  conventional  financ- 
ing or  by  State  guarantees  of  conventional 
loans. 

(c)  The  Commission  finds  the  Industrial 
development  bond  device  particularly  offen- 
sive when  It  Is  used  to  finance  plants  for 
strong  national  firms  which  themselves  have 
access  to  adequate  financing  through  con- 
ventional channels.  The  abuse  is  especially 
glaring  when  the  firm  Itself  acquires  the  tax- 
exempt  bonds  issued  to  finance  the  plant  it 
occupies,  thus  becoming  also  the  beneficiary 
of  tax  exempt  Income.  Therefore  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  the  Congress 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that 
'he  firms  which  buy  the  tax-exempt  bonds 
themselves  cannot  deduct  as  a  business  cost 
the  rents  paid  for  the  use  of  Industrial  plants 
built  with  these  bonds. 

13.  The  role  of  equalUation  in  Federal  grants 

{January  1964) 

(a)  The  national  policy  considerations 
which  require  Federal  grant  progranu  require 
also  that,  with  Important  qualifications,  the 
distribution  of  Federal  grants  among  the 
States  take  account  of  the  relative  Inequali- 
ties in  the  fiscal  capacities  of  the  States 
(together  with  their  local  governments)  In 
such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  a  more  uniform  level  of  minimum  pro- 
gram standards  In  all  States. 

(b)  The  equalizing  aim  of  Federal  grant 
distributions  should  t>e  limited  to  the  func- 
tions and  services  specifically  related  to  and 
involved  in  national  objectives  and  only  to 
the  minimum  service  levels  consistent  with 
these  national  objectives. 

(c)  Explicit  equalization  provisions  are  In- 
appropriate to  several  categories  of  grants, 
including  (a)  planning  and  demonstration 
grants,  (b)  stimulation  grants,  (c)  grants  to 
meet  localized  emergencies,  and  (d)  grants 
which  cover  substantially  all  of  the  program 
costs.  Apart  from  these  exceptions.  Federal 
grant  distributions  should  refiect  differences 
in  the  States'  relative  fiscal  capacities  to 
support  the  particular  program  or  services 
at  the  required  minimum  level.  This  con- 
clusion Is  subject  to  the  overriding  quali- 
fication that  where  program  need  is  propor- 
tionate to  relative  State  fiscal  captaclty,  the 
objectives  of  an  equalization  grant  can  be 
met  without  use  of  an  explicit  equalizing 
provision. 

(d)  To  the  extent  practicable,  equalization 
provisions,  introduced  through  both  alloca- 
tion and  matching  requirements,  should  aim 
for  a  reasonable  uniform  level  of  minimum 
program  performance  In  every  State;  that 
uniformity  In  the  mechanics  of  the  equaliza- 


tion provisions  Is  preferred  over  variety;  and 
that  statutory  specification  is  preferable  to 
administrative  discretion. 

(e)  Departments  and  agencies  charged 
with  the  administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams should  be  required  by  the  President  to 
review  periodically  (a)  the  adequacy  of  the 
need  Indexes  employed  In  the  resp>ectlve 
grant  programs,  and  (b)  the  appropriateness 
of  their  equalization  provisions  and  that  this 
review  be  coordinated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  requirement  may  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  periodic  congressional  review 
of  grants-in-aid  recommended  in  an  earlier 
report  of  this  Commission  and  embodied 
in  legislation  pending  loefore  the  present 
Congress. 

(f»  The  President,  through  his  Executive 
Office,  should  provide  for  the  development 
of  plana  and  procedures  to  assemble  the  data 
required  for  Improving  measures  of  State 
relative  fiscal  capacity  and  a  tax  effort  for 
use,  to  the  extent  practicable,  on  a  Govern- 
mentwlde  basis  and  to  collect  and  tabulate 
such  necessary  data  on  a  continuing  basis. 
14.  State-Federal  overlapping  in  cigarette 
taxes  {September  1964) 

(a)  That  the  Governors  direct  their  tax 
I>oIlcy  officials  to  explore  with  representatives 
of  the  tobacco  Industry  the  procedures  that 
would  be  required  to  place  the  cigarette  tax 
on  a  return  basis  at  the  manufacturing  level 
In  such  a  way  that  the  burden  on  the  In- 
dustry would  be  minimized. 

(b)  That  the  Treastuy  Department,  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  parOclpate  in  this 
exploration,  which  should  include  the  poten- 
tial scope  of  Federal-State  administrative 
cooperation. 

15.  The  intergovernmental  aspects  of  docu- 
mentary taxes  {September  1964) 

(a)  Congress  should  amend  chapter  34 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  repeal  the 
stamp  tax  on  conveyances,  such  repeal  to 
be  effective  3  years  after  Its  enactment. 

(b)  When  the  Federal  tax  on  real  estate 
transfers  Is  repealed,  those  States  without 
such  a  tax  should  consider  It  for  use  at 
either  the  State  or  local  level. 

B.    GOVERNMENTAL     STKCCTtTRE    AND    rUNCTIONS 

1.  State  constitutional  and  statutory  restric- 
tions on  the  structural,  functional,  and 
personnel  powers  of  local  governments 
{October  1962) 

(a)  Amendment  of  State  constitutions  to 
grant  "residual  powers"  to  units  of  general 
local  government:  namely,  all  powers  not 
reserved  to  the  State  in  the  constitution  or 
preempted  for  the  State  by  action  of  the 
leglslatxire. 

(b)  Modification  of  State  and  Federal 
grants-in-aid  prograiss  to  provide  incentives 
to  small  local  units  of  government  to  Join 
together  in  the  administraMon  of  the  func- 
tion being  given  a  grant  assistance. 

(c)  Authorization  to  county  governments 
individually  or  Jointly  to  establish  service 
corp>oratlons  or  authorities,  where  clearly 
necessary  and  with  appropriate  safeguards. 
(Bfr.  Hummel  did  not  concur  in  this  recom- 
mendation.) 

(d)  Authorization  to  municipalities  and 
counties  to  adopt  optional  forms  of  local 
government. 

(e)  Authorization  to  county  governing 
boards  to  fix  appointment,  tenure,  and  sal- 
aries of  all  county  officials  and  personnel 
except  those  engaged  In  so-called  liberty  and 
equality  functions  such  as  elections  admin- 
istration and  district  attorney  and  sheriff 
functions. 

(f)  Authorization  to  municipalities  to  ap- 
point all  city  ofllcers  other  than  the  mayors 
and  council  members. 

(f )  Provision  by  the  State  government  of 
technical  assistance  upon  request  of  local 
governments  with  regard  to  personnel 
administration. 


2.  Apportionment  of  State  legislatures  {De- 

cember 1962) 

(a)  Apportionment  of  seats  In  State  leg- 
islative bodies  is  a  baulc  factor  of  representa- 
tive government  and  hence  should  be  clearly 
specified  in  State  constitutions. 

(b)  Where  a  legislative  body  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  ol  population  a  maxi- 
mum deviation  of  10  percent  should  be  con- 
stitutionally specified. 

(c)  The  constitution  should  charge  the 
State  legislature  with  Initial  responsibility 
for  apportionment  but  should  ftirther  pro- 
vide for  a  nonleglElative  and  nonjudicial 
body  to  do  the  apportioning  Job  if  the  legisla- 
ture fails  to  act  or  acts  unconstitutionally. 

(d)  The  constitution  should  further  spec- 
ify the  frequency  of  reapportionment  and 
should  endow  State  courts  with  both  juris- 
diction and  remedies  with  respect  to  re- 
apportionment actions. 

(e)  The  people  of  the  State  should  be  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  react  at  the  polls  at 
any  time  to  the  continuance  or  change  of 
apportionment  formulas. 

(f)  State  and  Federal  courts  confine  their 
apportionment  roles  to  adjudicating  and  en- 
forcing the  constitutionality  of  apportion- 
ment actions  and  should  refrain  from  the 
prescription  by  Judicial  decree  of  specific 
apportionment  formulas  or  the  geographic 
composition  of  legislative  districts. 

(g)  Both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  be 
apportioned  strictly  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. (Governor  Anderson,  Supervisor  Don- 
nenwlrth,  Governor  HoUlngs.  Mr.  Hummel. 
Senator  Newell,  and  Governor  Smylle  joined 
In  a  dissenting  view  regarding  this  recom- 
mendation, and  Senator  Muskie,  joined  by 
Senator  Mundt.  Congressman  Fountain,  and 
Senator  Ervin.  expressed  views  not  In  accord 
with  this  recommendation.) 

3.  Transferability  of  public  employee  retire- 
ment credits  among  units  of  government 
{March  1963) 

(a)  Public  employees  of  all  units  of  gov- 
ernment be  provided  coverage  by  a  staff  re- 
tlremAt  system. 

(b)  States.  In  which  numerous  small  public 
employee  retirement  systems  operate,  exam- 
ine the  situations,  and  provide  the  necessary 
leadership  for  merging  these  systems  where 
feasible. 

(c)  States  which  do  not  now  have  an  Intra- 
state reciprocal  retirement  law  enact  such 
legislation  In  order  to  provide  for  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  preservation  and  con- 
tinuity of  retirement  credits  for  public  em- 
ployees who  transfer  employment  between 
covered  units  of  government  within  the  State. 

(d)  The  employee's  benefits  be  vested  when 
he  has  completed  a  period  of  service  of  not 
more  than  5  years  in  the  system  and  that 
the  employee  be  granted  a  deferred  retire- 
ment annuity  at  the  normal  retirement  age, 
providing  he  does  not  withdraw  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  retirement  fund  when  he  leaves 
employment  covered  by  the  fund. 

(e)  Units  of  government  not  now  covered 
under  social  security  review  the  situation  and 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  possible 
advantages  of  extending  social  security  to 
their  employees. 

4.  Control  associated  luith  Federal  grants  for 

public  assistance  {May  1964) 

(a)  To  provide  for  Judicial  review  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  regarding  conformity  of  State 
public  assistance  plans  with  the  act.  (Secre- 
tary Celebrezze.  Mayor  Naftalln.  and  Admln- 
isti-ator  Weaver  dissented  from  this  recom- 
mendation.) 

(b)  To  provide  the  Secretary  with  discre- 
tion for  declaring  parts  of  State  public  assist- 
ance plans  out  of  conformity  with  the  act. 
(Secretary  Celebrezze  dissented.) 

(c)  To  give  the  Secretary  discretion  to 
waive  the  single  State  agency  requirement  ior 
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the  public  assistance  titles  when  he  Is  cer- 
tain that  the  objectives  of  the  program  will 
not  be  endangered.  (Secretary  Olebrezze 
dissented.) 

(d)  To  establish  a  permanent  Public  Assist- 
ance Advisory  CJouncU  to  advise  the  Secretary 
on  proposed  legislation,  administrative  regu- 
lations, and  other  related  matters.  (Secre- 
tary Celebrezze  dissented.) 

(e)  To  remove  the  prohltritions  in  the  act 
denying  Federal  particlpatlcm  In  assistance 
payments  to  needy  individuals  who  are  pa- 
tients in  institutions  as  a  result  of  a  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis  or  psychosis.  (Secre- 
tary Celebrezze  and  Mayor  Ooldner  dissented 
from  this  reconomendation.) 

5.  The  problem  of  special  districts  in  Ameri- 
can government  {May  1964) 

(a)  That  no  special  district  be  created 
prior  to  review  and  approval  ol  the  proposed 
district  by  an  agency  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  city  and  county  government  in 
the  county  within  which  the  proposed  dis- 
trict will  operate.  Creation  of  districts 
undertaking  functions  of  statewide  concern 
also  should  be  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State  agency. 

(b)  That  prior  to  granting  consent  to 
creation  of  a  special  district,  municipalities, 
counties,  and  districts  performing  the  same 
function  which  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
proposed  district  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
indicate  an  ability  and  willingness  to  provide 
the  service  within  the  territory  of  the  pro- 
posed district  and,  where  such  willingness 
and  ability  Is  expressed,  the  proposed  district 
not  be  created. 

(c)  That  activities  of  existing  and  subse- 
quently created  special  districts  be  coor- 
dinated with  the  activities  of  units  of  gen- 
eral government,  specifically:  (1)  Proposed 
acquisition  of  title  to  land  by  a  district 
should  be  approved  by  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  within  which  the  land  lies: 
and  (2)  profyosed  district  capital  Improve- 
ments should  be  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate unit  or  units  of  general  local  government 
lor  comment  prior  to  final  action  on  the  pro- 
posal by  the  governing  body  of  the  district. 
Where  the  district  is  performing  a  function 
that  directly  affects  a  program  conducted  by 
the  State,  approval  and  review  also  should  be 
required  by  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
the   State   program  Involved. 

(d)  That  a  designated  State  agency  and 
the  county  governing  body  be  Informed  of 
the  creation  of  all  special  districts  within 
respective  county  borders. 

(e)  That  to  the  extent  practicable,  special 
district  budgets  and  accounts  be  formulated 
and  maintained  according  to  Uniform  pro- 
cedures and  that  State  or  private  audits  of 
district  accounts  be  made  at  regular  inter- 
vals. 

(f)  That  counties  and  municipalities, 
when  sending  out  their  tax  bills  or  providing 
receipts  to  Individual  property  owners,  item- 
ize special  district  property  taxes  and  special 
assessment  levied  against  the  property. 

(g)  Simple  procedures  for  consolidation, 
merger,  or  dissolution  of  special  districts. 
Such  procedures  should  permit  an  appropri- 
ate unit  of  general  government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  function  of  the  special 
district,  and  a  consolidation  and  merger  of 
districts  performing  the  same  or  similar 
functions. 

(h)  Review  and  approval  by  a  State 
agency  of  service  charges  or  toils  levied  by 
special  districts  where  such  charges  or  tolls 
■ire  not  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  a  unit  of  general  govern- 
ment. 

(1)  Authorization  for  counties  to  estab- 
lish subordinate  taxing  areas  In  parts  of 
their  territories  to  enable  these  governments 
to  provide  and  finance  a  governmental  serv- 
ice in  a  portion  of  the  county. 


C.   METBOPOUTAN   AUCA8 

1.  Governmental  approaches  to  providing 
metropolitan  aervicea  (April  1961  and 
June  1962) 

(a)  Simplified  statutory  requirements  for 
municipal  annexation  of  unincorporated 
territory. 

(b)  Authorization  for  interlocal  contract- 
ing or  Joint  performance  of  urban  services 
and  for  formulation  of  voluntary  "metropol- 
itan councils"  of  elected  officials. 

(c)  Authorization  for  estabUshment  of 
metropolitan  service  corporations  for  per- 
formance of  particular  goveriunental  serv- 
ices that  call  for  area  wide  handling.  (Mr. 
Michaelian  and  Mr.  Burton  did  not  concur 
In  this  reconunendation.) 

(d)  Authorization  for  municipalities  to 
exercise  extraterritorial  planning,  zoning, 
and  subdivision  regulation  in  their  unincor- 
porated fringe  areas. 

(e)  Authorization  for  voluntary  transfer  of 
govermental  functions  for  cities  to  counties 
and  vice  versa. 

(f)  Authorization  for  the  creation  of 
metropolitan  area  study  commissions  on 
local  government  structure  and  services. 
(Mr.  Michaelian  and  Mr.  Burton  did  not 
concur  in  this  recommendation.) 

(g)  Authorization  for  creation  of  metro- 
politan   area    planning   bodies. 

(h)  Establishment  of  a  unit  of  State  gov- 
ernment to  give  continuing  attention,  review, 
and  assistance  regarding  the  State's  metro- 
politan areas. 

(1)  Inauguration  of  State  programs  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  metro- 
politan areas. 

(J)  Stricter  State  standards  for  new  In- 
corporations within  metropolitan   areas. 

(k)  Financial  and  regulatory  action  by 
the  State  to  secure  and  preserve  "open  land" 
in  and  around  metropolitan  areas. 

(1)  Assumption  by  the  State  of  an  active 
role  in  the  resolution  of  disputes  among  local 
units  of  government  within  metropolitan 
areas. 

(m)  Where  effective  county  subdivision 
control  does  not  exist  over  fringe  areas,  State 
legislatures  enact  legislation  authorizing 
their  municipalities  to  exercise  extraterri- 
torial planning,  zoning,  and  subdivision 
regulation  in  their  unincorporated  fringe 
areas. 

(n)  The  State  government  make  its  "good 
offices"  available  in  the  event  of  disputes  in 
connection  with  interlocal  contracts. 

(o)  The  States  facilitate  the  formation  of 
voluntary  "metropolitan  councils"  of  elected 
officials  by  enacting  the  suggested  legislation 
authorizing  the  making  of  interlocal  agree- 
ments, supplemented  by  whatever  special 
provisions  may  be  required  In  the  particular 
instance  in  according  legal  entity  status  to 
voluntary  councils  desirous  of  such  status. 

(The  Commission  also  recommended  ex- 
panded activity  by  the  National  Government 
with  respect  to  metropolitan  area  problems, 
including:) 

(a)  Financial  support  on  a  continuing 
basis  to  metropolitan  area  planning  agencies. 
(Governor  Smylle  did  not  concur  in  this 
reconomendation.) 

(b)  Expanded  Federal  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  metropolitan  planning  agencies. 

(c)  Congressional  consent  in  advance  to 
interstate  compacts  creating  planning  agen- 
cies in  those  metropolitan  areas  crossing 
State  lines. 

(d)  Review  by  a  metropolitan  planning 
agency  of  applications  for  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  within  the  area  with  respect  to  air- 
port, highway,  public  housing  and  hospital 
construction,  waste  treatment  works,  and 
urban  renewal  projects.  (Provision  for  item 
(a)  has  been  made  by  administrative  regu- 
lation and  items  (b)  and  (c)  were  included 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.) 


2.  Mass  transportation  {April  1961) 

(a)  Provision  of  Federal  financial  assist-  _ 
ance  in  the  form  of  loans  and  demonstration 
and  planning  grants  to  metropolitan  areas 
for  mass  transportation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. (This  was  largely  accomplished  through 
the  Incorporation  of  mass  transportation  as- 
sistance in  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.)  (Mr. 
Burton  did  not  concur  in  this  recommenda- 
tion.) 

(b)  Leg^latlve  and  administrative  action 
by  the  States,  particularly  the  larger  indus- 
trial States,  in  initiating  programs  of  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  to  their 
metropolitan  areas  with  respect  to  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  services. 

(c)  Enactment  of  State  legislation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  larger  Industrial  States,  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  within  metro- 
politan areas  of  mass  transportation  authori- 
ties, with  powers  to  construct  and  operate 
transportation  systems,  to  issue  bonds,  and 
to  Impose  user  charges.  (Mr.  Burton  did  not 
concur  in  this  recommendation.) 

3.  Intergovernmental  responsibilities  for  wa- 
ter supply  and  sewage  disposal  in  metro- 
politan areas  {October  1962) 

(a)  Increased  Investment  by  local  govern- 
ments In  urban  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
particularly  for  sewage  treatment  plants. 

(b)  Improvement  In  central  city — subur- 
ban contractual  and  planning  relationships 
Including  suburban  representation  on  city 
water  and  sewer  agencies  serving  suburbs 
under  contract. 

(c)  Cooperation  among  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment In  metropolitan  areas  so  as  to  plan, 
develop,  and  regulate  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties on  an  areawlde  basis.' 

(d)  Enactment  of  State  legislation  vesting 
responsibility  for  overall  State  water  re- 
source planning  and  policymaking  in  a  single 
agency  and  providing  for  representation  of 
urban  Interests  on  interstate  water  agencies. 

e )   Enactment  of  State  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  ( 1 )  abatement  and  control  of  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  and  streams;  and  (2)  State  and 
local    regulatory    authority    over    individual 
well  and  septic  tank  installations,  mlnlmiz-  ^ 
Ing  and  limiting  their  use  to  exceptional  situ-  \^ 
ations   consistent   with   comprehensive  land    \ 
use  goals.  ) 

(f)  Enactment  of  State  legislation  to  (1)  / 
provide  State  financial  assistance  for  local 
sewage  treatment  works,  supplementing  ex- 
isting Federal  aid;  (2)  provide  Incentives  for 
areawlde  or  regional  development  of  local 
water  and  sewer  facilities;  (3)  provide  State 
technical  assistance  to  local  waste  treatment 
facility  planning  and  construction;  (4)  lib- 
eralize debt  limits  and  referendums  require- 
ments for  water  and  sewer  utility  financing; 
and  (5)  permit  Joint  action  by  units  of  local 
government  in  meeting  area  water  and  sewer 
needs. 

(g)  More  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
State  pollution  abatement  laws. 

(The  Commission  also  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing legislative  and  administrative  actions 
by  the  National  Government : ) 

(a)  The  Commission  sees  no  present  need 
for  any  new  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  for 
local  water  works  comparable  to  Federal 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  construction. 

(b)  Aimendment  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1956  to  provide  (1)  an  addi- 
tional matching  Incentive  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sewage  disposal  facilities  on  a 
regional  or  areawlde  basis;  and  (2)  an  In- 
creased dollar  celling  in  Federal  grants  to 
larger  cities  for  sewage  treatment  works. 

(c)  Amendment  of  statute  governing  pub- 
lic facility  loins  program  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  to  permit  (1)  com- 
munities of  50,000  or  more  to  qualify  for 
sewer  and  water  loans;  and  (2)  the  joining 
together  of  communities  with  an  aggregate 
population  ot  over  50,000  for  purposes  of 
such  loan  assistance. 
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(d)  Amendment  of  statutes  governing  the 
FUA  mortgage  Incurance  program  and  tbe 
home  loan  program  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  (1)  Ughten  eligibility  re- 
qulremenu  for  Individual  well  and  septic 
t&nk  Installations;  and  (2)  Include  as  In- 
siirable  site  preparation  and  development 
costs  of  water  and  sewer  lines  and  systems. 

(c)  Evaluation  by  the  Federal  executive 
branch  of  present  Federal  enforcement 
powers  and  financial  Incentives  relative  to 
Industrial  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams. 

(f)  Consideration  of  urban  water  needs  In 
future  Federal  water  resources  planning 
equal  to  that  given  water  requirements  for 
navigation,  power,  and  agriculture. 

4  Impact  of  Federal  urban  development 
programt  on  local  government  organiza- 
tion and  planning    (January   1964) 

(a)  (1)  All  organizational  limitations 
which  require  or  promote  special  purpose 
units  of  local  government  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  general  purpose  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment de.  municipalities,  towns,  and 
counties ) .  be  removed  from  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams for  urban  development;  (3)  general 
purpose  units  of  government  be  favored  as 
Federal  aid  recipients,  other  factors  being 
equal;  and  (3)  s[>eclal  purpose  units  of  gov- 
ernment be  required  to  coordinate  their  Fed- 
eral aid  activities  with  general  purpose 
governments. 

(b)  Joint  participation  by  local  govern- 
medlAi- units  having  common  program  ob- 
jectives affecting  the  development  of  an 
urban  area  overlapping  existing  political 
boundaries  be  authorized  and  encouraged. 

(c)  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  urban  de- 
velopment be  channeled  through  the  States 
in  cases  where  a  State  ( 1 )  provides  appro- 
priate administrative  machinery  to  carry  out 
relevant  responsibilities;  and  (2)  provides 
significant  financial  contributions  and,  when 
appropriate,  technical  assistance  to  the  local 
governments  concerned.  (Administrator 
Weaver  and  Mayors  Tucker.  Blalsdell.  and 
NaXtalin  dissented  from  this  recommenda- 
Uon  ) 

(d)  Effective  planning  at  the  local  levels 
be  required  and  promoted  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate in  all  Federal  aid  programs  signifi- 
cantly affecting  urban  development. 

(e)  Eligibility  requirements  for  Federal 
urban  planning  assistance,  under  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  o*  1954,  be  broadened 
to  include  all  municipalities  and  counties 
over  50.000  population  which  are  undergoing 
rapid  urbanization. 

(f »  Legislation  be  enacted  by  the  CX>ngre8a 
to  eAablish  the  principle  of  Federal  Inter- 
..gency  coordlnaUon,  and  this  principle  be 
•iiplemented  by  prep«rlng  and  adopting  a 
unified  urban  development  policy  within  the 
executive  branch. 

( g  I  State  governments  assume  their  proper 
responsibilities  for  assisting  and  facilitating 
urban  development. 

(h)  Legislation  be  enacted  by  the  States 
to  encourage  Joint  undertakings  by  p>olitical 
subdivisions  having  common  progrsun  ob- 
JecUves  affecting  the  development  of  an 
urban  area  overlapping  existing  political 
boundaries. 

5  Metropolitan  social  and  economic  dispar- 
ities: Implications  for  intergovernmental 
relations  in  central  cities  and  suburbs 

(a)  That  each  local  governmental  unit 
and  agency  within  metropolitan  areas  ascer- 
tain, analyze,  add  give  recognlUon  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  disparities  affecting  its 
programs.  Federal  planning  tUds  for  urban 
development  should  specifically  authorize 
and  encourage  economic  and  social  policy 
planning  for  the  community  as  a  basic  Jus- 
tification for  physical  planning. 

(b)  To  encourage  a  wide  range  of  bousing 
prices,    that    State    leglalaUon    be    enacted 


restricting  aonlng  authority  In  metxopoll- 
tan  areas  to  larger  municipalities  and  to 
county  government  and  that  metropolitan 
planning  agencies  prepare  plans  and  ordi- 
nances for  adoption  by  local  governments 
reflecting  this  objective. 

(c)  That  (1)  States  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  adoption  of  uniform  housing, 
building,  zoning,  and  platting  codes  within 
metropolitan  areas;  and  (2)  local  govern- 
ments utilize  such  authority. 

(d)  To  encourage  diversification  and  geo- 
graphic dispersal  of  housing  for  low-income 
groups.  Federal,  and,  where  necessary.  State 
legislation  should  be  amended  to  (1)  facili- 
tate use  of  existing  private  housing  by  local 
public  housing  authorities;  (2)  authorize 
sxibsldtzing  of  rents  of  low-Income  families 
in  existing  private  housing;  and  (3)  permit 
financial  assistance  to  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  enable  them  to  provide  sub- 
sidized housing  for  low-income  families. 

(e)  That  the  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agencies  accelerate  the  adoption  of  co- 
operative agreements  for  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  for- 
bidding discrimination   in  housing. 

(f )  That  the  Congress  remove  existing  lim- 
itations on  nonresidential  renewal  from  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program. 

(g)  That  Governors  of  the  several  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  take  steps,  in- 
cluding interstate  agreements,  to  assure  that 
public  employment  services  are  provided  to 
all  Job  applicants  and  employees  within  met- 
tropolltan  area  labor  markets  rei^ardless  of 
State  lines  and  action  by  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sure himself  that  such  arrangements  are  be- 
ing effectively  carried  out  as  a  condition  to 
Federal  grants  for  employment  security  ad- 
ministration. 

( h )  That  States  enact  legislation  authoriz- 
ing counties  in  metropolitan  areas  to  pro- 
vide urban  renewal  and  public  housing  serv- 
ices to  unincorporated  areas  and  small 
municipalities  and  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance. 

(1)  That  States  enact  legl.slatlon  author- 
izing and  encouraging  areawlde  coordination 
and  administration — through  county  gov- 
ernments or  other  appropriate  means — of  vo- 
cational education  and  retraining  programs 
within  metropolitan  areas. 

(J)  That  State  legislation  be  enacted  to 
authorize  the  use  of  taxing  powers  by  re- 
sponsible areawlde  metropolitan  service 
agencies  carrying  on  functions  not  solely  fi- 
nanced by  user  charges. 

(k)  That  each  State  examine  Its  present 
system  of  grants  and  shared  taxes  and  re- 
move all  features  that  aggravate  differences 
In  local  fiscal  capacity  to  deal  with  service 
requirements  in  metropolitan  areas  and  that 
encotirage  the  proliferation  of  local  govern- 
ments within  such  areas. 

(1)  That  States  consider  the  merit  of  using 
State  grant  funds  to  equalize  local  property 
tax  loads  among  local  Jurisdictions  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

(m)  That  each  Sute  make  a  critical  review 
of  its  present  school  grant  formula  to  insure 
that  It  provides  for  an  educational  level  be- 
low which  no  community  should  fall  and 
that  it  contains  factors  designed  to  measure 
local  tax  effort  and  diverse  community  edu- 
cational requirements. 

(n)  That  the  States  finance  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  general  assistance  welfare 
programs,  accompanied  by  adoption  of  State 
standards  for  such  programs. 

(o)  That  local  governments  In  metropoli- 
tan areas  negotiaUng  the  sharing  of  cosu 
for  areawlde  urban  services  utilize  cost-bene- 
fit studies  as  a  basis  for  such  negotiations. 

(p)  That  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment develop  standards  of  measurement 
of  costs  and  benefits  for  areawlde  services 


that  they  support  through  grant  and  loan 
programs. 

6.  Relocation:  Unequal  treatment  of  people 
and  businesses  displaced  by  governments 

(a)  That  the  Congress  require  State  and 
local  governments  administering  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  before  proceeding 
with  any  property  acquisition  that  displaces 
people,  to  assure  that  there  is  a  method  for 
temporary  relocation  and  that  standard 
housing  units  In  sufficient  quantities,  at  a 
comparable  location,  within  their  financial 
means  arc  or  will  be  available. 

(b)  That  the  Congress  establish  and  ex- 
ecutive agencies  implement  a  uniform  policy 
of  relocation  payments  and  advisory  assist- 
ance for  persons  and  businesses  displaced  by 
grant-in-aid  or  direct  Federal  programs. 

ic)  That  each  State  establish  a  uniform 
policy  within  the  State  covering  relocation 
assistance  and  relocation  payments  for  per- 
sons and  businesses  displaced  by  State  and 
local  programs. 

(d)  That  the  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures assign  to  administrative  agencies  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  tbe  amount  of 
relocation  payments,  subject  to  specific  stat- 
utory maximums. 

(e)  That  the  States  enact  legislation  with 
a  similar  requirement  for  State  and  local 
agencies. 

(f)  That  under  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, the  full  costs  of  payments  to  any  per- 
son for  relocating  a  family,  and  the  costs  of 
payments  up  to  (25.000  to  any  person  relocat- 
ing a  business  sliould  be  completely  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government;  and  the 
costs  of  business  relocation  payments  In  ex- 
cess of  that  amount  should  be  shared  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost-sharing  formula  governing 
the  particular  program. 

(g)  That  the  States  share  In  local  govern- 
ments' costs  of  providing  relocation  pay- 
ments and  services  when  programs  for  which 
localities  receive  State  or  Federal  grants  to 
which  the  State  contributes  part  of  the  local 
share. 

(h)  That  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Act  be  broadened  to  authorize  disaster 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  suffering 
substantial  economic  Injury  as  a  result  of 
a  construction  program  conducted  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

(1)  That  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Act  be  amended  to  authorize  disaster 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  that  are 
adversely  affected  but  not  actually  displaced 
by  Government  property  takings. 

(J)  That  Congress  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  permit 
widow  and  widower  owners  of  displaced  firms 
to  be  eligible  for  manpower  retraining  allow- 
ances. 

(k)  That  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments authorize  and  encourage  all  agencies 
causing  displacements  In  urban  areas  to 
centralize  the  responsibility  for  all  aspects 
of  relocation  programs  in  a  single  agency 
which  is  part  of  the  regular  administrative 
organization  In  each  major  urban  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

(1)  That  cities  in  metropolitan  areas  with 
relocation  staff  and  experience  offer  to  con- 
tract to  provide  relocation  services  and  area- 
wide  studies  of  housing  needs  and  resources 
for  all  local  governments  and  agencies  oper- 
ating In  the  area  and  that  smaller  units, 
where  necessary,  undertake  to  provide  such 
services  and  studies  Jointly. 

(m)  That  States  and  regional  organiza- 
tions assist  local  governments  in  planning  for 
relocation  through  such  means  as  technical 
assistance  in  preparation  of  workable  pro- 
grams and  community  renewal  programs: 
where  States  make  urban  renewal  capital 
grants,  advances  therefrom  should  be  pro- 
vided for  relocation  planning. 
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(n)  That  Federal  and  State  Governments 
require  their  departments  and  agencies  and 
special  districts  causing  displacement  to  give 
advance  notice  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  to  local  units  of  general  government  of 
any  construction  programs  which  will  dis- 
place persons  and  businesses. 


RESIGNATION  OP  C.  FRANKLIN 
DANIELS.  ASSISTANT  COMMIS- 
SIONER.  MULTIFAMILY   HOUSING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
C.  Franklin  Daniels,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Multifamily  Housing,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  effective  June  3. 
1966. 

I  congratulate  Commissioner  Brown- 
stein  on  his  prompt  acceptance  of  this 
resignation.  I  express  the  hope  that  this 
represents  but  the  first  step  toward  a 
long  overdue  correction  in  some  of  the 
procedures  that  have  been  followed  by 
this  agency. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  prior  order,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  Tuesday,  March 
29,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  25,  1966: 

U.S.  Attorney 

Alexander  Greenfeld,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for 
the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

U.S.  Marshals 

Vance  W.  Collins,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the 
term   of   4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Arthur  C.  Elliott,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UJB.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  FYed  F.  Hoh,  deceased. 

U.S.  ArroRNrT 
Smlthmoore  P.  Myers,  of  Washington,  to 
be  VB.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington   for   the   term   of   4   years   vice 
Frank  R.  Freeman,  resigned. 

Postmasters 
The  following  named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Lucile  B.  Plorey.  Vincent,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
R.  T.  McOraw.  retired. 

ALASKA 

Sophia  S.  Hapoff,  Unalaska,  Alaska.  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Caldwell,  resigned. 

AaKANSAS 

Jack  Whlllock,  cninton,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
J.  F.  Graddy,  transferred. 

Leo  J.  Eckart,  Paris.  Ark.,  In  place  of 
N.  O.  Hlxson.  retired. 

CALlrORNU 

Leonard  J.  Bednorz,  Banning,  Oallf.,  In 
place  of  3.  T.  Smith,  retired. 

Jack  W.  WtlUns.  CourUand,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  L.  S.  Stuart,  deceased. 

June  M.  lieRoy.  Dobblna.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  M.  H.  LeRoy,  retired. 


David  Hartshorn,  HoltvUle,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  W.  J.  Reynolds,  retired. 

Wilbur  F.  Hammond,  Lomlta,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Rishel.  retired. 

Daniel  J.  Taylor.  Modesto,  CaUf..  In  place 
of  M.  H.  Moorehead.  deceased. 

Harold  J.  Mahar,  Orange.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  N.  E.  Case,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Ruth  M.  Gurley.  Englewood,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Adams,  retired. 

Lois  E.  Mall.  Louisville,  Colo.,  In  place  of 
James  FenoUa.  retired. 

Beryl  E.  Lambert,  Yuma.  Colo.,  in  place  of 
H.  L.  Grauerholz,  deceased. 

CONNECTICOT 

John  T.  Smith,  Brooklyn,  Conn..  In  place 
of  T.  P.  Smith,  retired. 

DELAWAaE 

Richard  H.  QulUen.  Lincoln.  Del..  In  place 
of  E.  M.  Clendaniel,  retired. 

FLORTOA 

George  W.  Kelley,  Howey  In  The  Hills,  Fla., 
in  place  of  M.  F.  Mathews,  retired. 

Norton  B.  McNeal,  Ocala.  Fla.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  Beckham,  deceased. 

Delmas  E.  Pittman,  Oneco.  Pla.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Roesch,  retired. 

Dorothy  L.  Smith,  SumtervUle,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  BeUon.  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Wllma  G.  Lawrence,  McCaysvllle,  Ga..  In 
place  of  M.  T.  McCay,  deceased. 

HAWAn 

Shlgeko  O.  Ishlbashl.  Makawell.  Hawaii,  in 
place  of  J.  K.  Salto.  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Mervin  J.  Hoffman,  Lenzburg.  111.,  In  place 
of  G.  J.  Freeh,  deceased. 

Thomas  H.  Nolan,  Oakland,  111.,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  McLaughlin,  retired. 

Helen  L.  Brent.  Stanford.  111.,  In  place  of 
T.  A.  Dossett.  retired. 

INDIANA 

Harry  F.  Gillespie,  FortviUe,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  V.  R.  McVay.  deceased. 

Marie  W.  Beck,  Mount  Summit.  Ind.,  In 
place  of  S.  B.  Brammer,  retired. 

IOWA 

John  D.  Raster.  Afton,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
R.  C.  Myers,  retired. 

Harvey  W.  Spurgeon,  Koesauqua.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  Leslie  Fahrner,  retired. 

Charles  A.  Papach.  Mclntlre,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  J.  G.  Parker,  retired. 

Robert  C.  Dee,  New  Hampton,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Cleason,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Harold  H.  Derby.  Dresden,  Kana.,  in  place 
of  P.  T.  Welter,  transferred. 

Edwin  M.  Whitmore.  Pall  River.  Kans.,  In 
place  <tf  M.  S.  Whiteside,  transferred. 

Ray  T.  Amer,  Pleasanton,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  L.  W.  Leisure,  retired. 

fj:ntockt 

Heskel  W.  Roaden.  Corbln,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
O.  C.  Seeley,  retired. 

Carl  W.^eston,  Junction  City,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  H.  A.  Reynolds,  transferred. 

LOtnSIANA 

Georglana  M.  Authement,  Cut  Off,  La.,  In 
place  of  V.  T.  Remont,  retired. 

Charles  V.  Giles,  Hosston.  La.,  In  place  of 
R.  H.  Fuller,  retired. 

Alma  L.  Oulllot,  Norco,  La.,  In  place  of 
Dennis  Gomez,  Jr.,  retired. 

MAINS 

Theodore  A.  Johns,  Carmel.  Maine,  in  place 
U  >.  L.  Garland,  reUred. 


Carroll  A.  Nevells,  Lee,  Maine,  In  place  of 
M.  F.  Hanson,  retired. 

Waldo  E.  Lincoln.  Wayne.  Maine,  in  place 
of  V.  A.  Lincoln,  retired. 

MABTLAND 

George  H.  Buck.  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Colburn.  retired. 

Joseph  A.  V.  Duchalne.  Kensington,  Md., 
In  place  of  M.  B.  Tlerney.  retired. 

C.  Irving  Plnder.  Queenstown,  Md..  in  place 
of  E.  K.  Goodhand.  deceased. 

Franklin  P.  Coulbourne.  Salisbury,  Md.,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  Leonard,  retired. 

Harry  O.  Baker.  Willards,  Md.,  In  place  of 
E.  M.  Dennis,  retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


in  place 


Charles  W.  Stiles.  Duxbury, 
of  G.  J.  Newltt.  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Daniel  J.  Fox,  Decatur,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
J.  H.  Mahoney.  resigned. 

Luther  S.  Larkln.  Drayton  Plains.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  K.  P.  Oakes.  retired. 

Norman  F.  Knorr,  East  Detroit.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  S.  L.  Schook.  retired. 

Monte  C.  Sauers.  Lake  Odessa.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  Marjorie  Hershlser.  retired. 

Samuel  L.  Buck,  Rapid  City,  Mich..  In  place 
of  C.  K.  Guy.  removed. 

Lawrence  A.  Frith.  Vermontvllle,  Mich..  In 
place  of  R.  K.  Kllpatrlck,  transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Eldon  L.  Rootes.  Elk  River.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  A.  I.  Donahue,  retired. 

James  M.  Hawklnson.  Jr..  Kandiyohi,  Minn., 
In  place  of  E.  A.  Roser.  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James  N.  White,  Wiggins,  Miss..  In  place  of 
M.  D.  Baker,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Gerald  E.  Wilson,  Blythedale.  Mo..  In  place 
Of  C.  M.  VanHoozer,  retired. 

Ralph  W.  Anderson.  Holcomb,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  Buren  Napper.  retired. 

Glenn  K.  Chaney,  Humansville,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  Z.  B.  Reynolds,  retired. 

Blanche  A  Goodan,  Hurdland,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  H.  L.  Epperson,  retired. 

Raymond  L.  McDonald.  New  Haven.  Mo., 
In  place  of  M.  L.  Grannemann.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

S.  Gertrude  Neubauer.  Brewster.  Nebr..  In 
place  of  F.  T.  Zelgler,  retired. 

Donald  C.  Lange.  Gibbon,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
J.  D.  Bishop,  retired. 

Harold  L.  Bausch.  Leigh.  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
H.  M.  Cramer,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Wamke.  Meadow  Grove.  Nebr..  In 
place  of  H.  W.  Botsford,  retired. 

Evelyn  A.  Skokan,  Nlabrara,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  George  Skokan,  deceased. 

Wllma  M.  Novotny.  Odell.  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
L.  R.  Vejraska,  retired 

Merle  S.  Treadway.  Rising  City,  Nebr..  In 
place  of  W.  A.  Aregood.  retired. 

NEW  JsasET 

Joseph  C.  Thomas.  Englewood.  N.  J..  In 
place  of  L.  J.  GUsinan.  retired. 

Walter  H.  ShlUito.  Hammonton,  N.J..  In 
place  of  I.  M.  Adams,  retired. 

Mary  E.  Bernard,  Kingston.  N.J.,  In  place  of 
R.  P.  Woolf,  deceased. 

Robert  F.  Keny.  Palisades  Park.  N.J.,  In 
place  of  W.  J.  Dorgan,  resigned. 

Lois  L.  Kern.  Readlngfton,  N.J.,  In  place  ^>f 
J.  G.  Scannlcchlo,  resigned. 

Francis  W.  Kasse,  Rldgefield  Park,  N  J.,  la 
place  of  V.  E.  Helneman,  retired. 

KXW  MEZIOO 

Cyril  B.  Tate.  Morlarty.  N.  Mex.,  In  place  of 
B.  L.  Gloss,  retired. 
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Edwin  J.  Pab«r,  Caroga  Lake,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  Burton  Tates.  retired. 

Nell  G.  Van  Allen.  Central  Square,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  M   B   Crabtree,  retired. 

Jerome  P  Meyer.  Corfu.  N.Y..  In  place  of 
Celestlne  Reynolds,  retired. 

Howard  D.  Holland.  Hadley.  NY..  In  place 
of  V,  B.  Hawk,  retired. 

Jamea  E.  Adams,  MorrUonvlUe.  NY..  In 
place  of  R    M.  Darrah,  resigned. 

Grant  D.  Morrison.  NorthvUle,  NY.,  in 
place  of  P.  H.  Grlfflng,  retired. 

Carroll  H.  Belgard.  Ogdenburg,  NY.,  In 
place  of  Prank  LaVlgne.  retired. 

Andrew  T.  Pink.  Pleasant  Valley,  NY..  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Clark,  retired. 

Anne  Wolstencroft.  Sayvllle,  NY.,  In  place 
of  W  J.  Greene,  retired. 

Katherine  I  Bristol.  Schuyler\llle,  NY.,  In 
place  of  W  R  Reel,  removed. 

Sarah  J  Keene,  South  Colton.  NY.  In 
place  of  L  H  Selleck.  deceased. 

NOBTH   CAKOLtNA 

Allen  T  Powell,  Jr..  Aho«kle.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  Alvah  Early,  retired. 

C.  Odell  Merrill,  Beaufort.  N.C..  In  place 
of  J.  P.  Betu.  retired. 

James  L.  Perry,  Carrboro,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
C.  R.  Oakley,  retired. 

Charles  L.  Marks,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C ,  In 
place  of  J.  P  Cheek,  retired 

Paul  D.  Gllmore.  Julian.  N.C  ,  In  place  of 
O.  R.  Hemphill,  retired. 

Roger  C  Royall,  Roaring  Gap.  N  C.  In 
place  of  C  W  Inakeep.  retired. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Marie  E  Lockhart.  Egeland.  N.  Dak  in 
place  of  E  L  Swank,  retired. 

OHIO 

Mildred  L.  DeVault.  Maynard,  Ohio.  In 
place  of  Katherine  MaUon,  retired. 

Eldon  E.  Rychener,  PettlsvlUe,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  B.  B.  Emmons,  retired. 

Otto  McClanahan.  Sprlngboro,  Ohio.  In 
place  of  Rhodabelle  Mullen,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jack  E.  Cochran,  Wagoner.  Okla.,  In  place 
Of  Clark  Moes.  retired. 

ORXCON 

lona  A  Barclay,  Troutdale,  Oreg  .  in  place 
of  R   D  Hewitt,  retired. 

PCNNSTLTANIA 

Dorald  E  Clark,  Breezewood,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  L.  H.  Wilt,  removed. 

Mattls  A.  Pottlger.  Harrlsburg,  Pa  ,  In  place 
Of  W.  E  King,  retired 

Michael  A.  Ellas,  Irwin,  Pa  ,  In  place  of 
W.  B  Lewis,  removed. 


Jack  Montanlle,  Leetsdale,  Pa  ,  In  place  of 
V   B.  Segeleon,  resigned. 

Donald  J.  Kelchner,  Jr  .  OrangevlUe,  Pa  , 
m  place  of  D.  H.  Brewer,  transferred. 

Elizabeth  P.  Durlnzl,  Republic,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  Elizabeth  Morris,  retired. 

Albert  L,  Seals,  Rices  Landing,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  C.  A.  Benjamin,  deceased. 

Marshall  W.  Belghtol,  Wlnburne.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  Stephen  Rohart,  retired. 

PUEBTO   BICO 

Benjamin  Cole.  Mayaguez.  PR.,  in  place 
of  Alberto  Bravo,  deceased. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Henry  A  Correla.  PorUmouth,  R  I.,  in 
place  of  C  L  Levesque.  retired. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Sara  L  Hendrlx,  Conestee.  SC  ,  In  place 
of  W.  C.  Hendrlx.  retired. 

Louise  W.  Sottlle.  Isle  of  Palms.  S.C,  In 
place  of  R  H.  Klump.  retired. 

M.  Alexander  Poster.  Roebuck.  S.C.,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Rogers,  retired. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Eugene  C  Lauer,  Howard,  S.  D.ik.,  In  place 
of  W.  P.  Klein,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Kermlt  S.  Boals.  Plnley.  Tenn..  in  place  of 
Helen  McDanlel  retired. 

Jack  P.  Nalfeh.  Mason,  Tenn..  In  place  of 
B   T.  Transou.  retired. 

Nancy  L.  Shaw.  Pleasant  View.  Tenn,.  In 
place  of  M,  E.  Harris,  deceased. 

Arthur  E,  Reynolds.  Tennessee  Ridge, 
Tenn..  In  place  of  R.  C.  Mobley,  deceased. 

TKXAS 

John  O.  McMahon.  Bremond,  Tex..  In  place 
of  C.  D.  Brown,  deceased. 

Laura  E.  Seago.  Gustlne.  Tex  .  In  place  of 
C.  T.  Seago.  retired. 

James  L.  Davis.  Howe.  Tex..  In  place  of  A.  T. 
Davenport,  retired. 

A.  J  McAIlster.  Post.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
Harold  Voss.  retired. 

Martin  E.  Parker.  Round  Rock,  Tex,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Johnson,  retired. 

Charles  B.  Townes.  Tahoka,  Tex  .  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Smith,  retired. 

Leona  M.  Page.  Wink,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
O  M.  Wilson,  retired. 

UTAH 

Robert  A.  Cornaby.  Pleasant  Grove.  Utah 
In  place  of  J.  R.  Mills,  resigned. 

VnoiNIA 

Eleanor  W.  Smith,  Parnham,  Va.,  In  place 
of  I.  D.  Lyell,  retired. 

Murray  O.  Cates,  Lawrencevllle,  Va.,  In 
place  of  C.  L.  Epperson,  retired. 


Robert  M.  Dwyer,  Remington,  Va.,  In  place 
of  J.  A.  McConchle,  retired. 

Annie  J.  Lewis,  Stony  Creek..  Va.,  In  place 
of  M.  N.  Ridley,  resigned. 

Samuel  B.  Sheffield.  Jr.  Waverly.  Va  in 
place  of  M.  P  Herbert,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Crnrord  K.  Brock.  Chehalls.  Wash.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Nowadnlck,  retired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Charles  B  McDonald,  Jane  Lew,  W.  Va  in 
place  of  Jacob  Seitz,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Inez  I.  Goodell,  Wheeler,  Wis.,  In  place  of 
R.  M.  Mclntyre,  retired. 

WYOMING 

Francis  W.  Preese,  Lander,  Wyo.,  In  place  of 
L.  M.  Buckley,  retired. 

Imogene  L.  Stalder,  Llnch.  Wyo.,  In  place 
of  E.  V.  Arnwlne,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  25,  1966: 

US.    Coast    Guard 
Rear   Adm,    Wlllard   J    Smith,   U.S.   Coast 
Guard,  to  be  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  with  the  rank  of  admiral. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
Indicated : 

To  be  rear  admirals 
Capt.  William  B,  Ellis. 
Capt,  Douglas  B.  Henderson. 
Capt.  Russell  R.  Waesche,  Jr, 
Capt.  Mark  A    Whalen. 

Department  of  Justice 

Mitchell  Rogovln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Prank  M.  Wozencraft,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Frederick  J.  R.  Heebe.  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. 

Russell  B.  Smith,  of  Montana,  to  be  U  S 
district   Judge   for   the  district  of  Montana. 

Clinton  N.  Ashmore.  of  Florida,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  L.  Ward,  of  Nevada,  to  be  US  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

William  H,  TerriU.  of  Colorado,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Harry  D.  Mansfield,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
US,  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years 
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breek  iodepeadence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HO.N    P.AIL  H    i/uUGLAS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  25.  1966 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  today. 
March  25.  marks  the  145th  anniversary 
of  Greek  independence.  On  this  day  in 
the  year  of  1921  the  Archbishop  of  Patras 
unfurled  the  national  flag  of  Greece  and 


the  revolution  ayainst  rule  by  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

The  independence  of  Greece  is  one  of 
the  most  glorious  events  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  fight  for  freedom  by  the 
Greek  people  attracted  the  support  of 
many  outstanding  world  personalities 
and  we  all  remember  the  glorious  efforts 
in  this  endeavor  of  the  great  poet.  Lord 
Byi-on. 

It  took  8  years  of  hard  fighting  to  re- 
gain the  political  independence  of  Greece. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  which  Greeks  cheerfully 
made  for  the  attainment  of  their  most 


cherished  ideal— the  ideal  which  has  been 
the  base  of  Western  civilization — free- 
dom. Today  Greece  stands  as  a  fortress 
of  freedom  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
stands  as  true  and  stanch  ally  In  the 
continuing  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

Here  in  our  own  country  the  Greek 
American  community  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  our  culture,  to  our  econ- 
omy and  our  democratic  spirit.  On  a 
day  such  as  this  It  is  a  great  privilege 
to  Join  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
and  with  all  of  our  Americans  of  Hellenic 
origin  In  observing  March  25  as  Greek 
Independence  Day. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  M\rc;h  28,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Andrew  Pier,  O.S.B..  di- 
rector. Slovak  Institute,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  Master  of 
the  universe,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
blessings  of  freedom  and  Thy  infinite 
bounty,  and  we  ask  Thee,  Father  of  all 
nations,  that  Thou  bestow  these  bless- 
ings upon  all. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  27th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  Slovakia's  In- 
dependence, we  beg  Thee  In  the  name 
of  this  august  assembly  of  freemen  that 
Thou  help  to  realize  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  the  Slovak  nation  to  its  own 
free,  self-governing  state. 

We  pray  that  America,  our  beloved 
country,  may  find  ultimate  fulfillment  of 
its  glorious  destiny  of  leadership  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  by  final  victory 
over  the  forces  of  evil. 

Grant  that  this  Congress  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  Christian  heritage  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  and  that  It  continue 
to  perpetuate  and  cherish  the  Ideals  of 
freedom,  truth,  justice,  and  human 
rights,  for  all  ages  to  come. 

Hear  us.  O  Heavenly  Father,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  24.  1966,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title : 

S.  2394.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  offlclal  residence  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  1404)  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  uniform  dates  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  commencing  and 
ending  of  daylight  saving  time  in  those 
States  and  local  jurisdictions  where  it 
Is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  McGeb,  and  Mr.  Cotton  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  placing  of  a  bust  of  Constan- 
tino Brumldl  In  the  Capitol: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule: 

S.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  assistance 
lor  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1966; 


S.  Con.  Res.  79,  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of  ite  hearings  en- 
titled "Recent  Federal  Reserve  Actions  and 
Economic  Policy  Coordination";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  82.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  hearings  of 
the  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  Senate  docu- 
ments. 


PEACENIK    AND    BEATNIK   DEMON- 
STRATIONS CREATE  DISUNITY 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
greatly  distuibed  by  a  recurrence  of  these 
demonstrations  throughout  the  United 
States  in  opposition  to  our  policy  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  wave  of  demonstrations  over  the 
weekend  is  coordinated  with  the  arrival 
of  fresh  North  Vietnamese  regulars  in 
South  Vietnam  and  with  some  of  our  own 
military  efforts  in  South  Vietnam.  Just 
when  it  seems  that  we  are  launching  a 
major  campaign  in  key  areas  of  that 
country,  these  demonstrations  occur. 
Demonstrations  by  peaceniks,  t>eatniks, 
and  various  assortments  of  characters  in 
this  country  are  timed  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  our  effort  there  and  cause  dis- 
uiiity  In  this  country  and  disunity 
throughout  the  world.  Every  report  I  get 
from  southeast  Asia  Is  that  these  dem- 
onstrations very  definitely  aid  the 
enemy.  I  believe  there  would  have  been 
negotiations  when  the  President  ex- 
tended the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  Jan- 
uary had  it  not  been  for  these  demon- 
strations in  this  country  and  over  the 
world  which  encouraged  the  Communists 
to  continue  their  aggression  and  terror 
tactics  In  South  Vietnam.  When  in 
Saigon  in  January  I  was  informed  that 
some  Vietcong  captured  not  too  far  from 
Saigon  had  in  their  possession  pictures 
of  demonstrations  around  the  White 
House  and  of  demonstrations  by  beatniks 
and  f>eacenilcs  in  the  United  States,  thus 
proving  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  these  demonstrations  are  coordi- 
nated with  the  Communist  effort  In 
southeast  Asia  and  that  these  demon- 
strations do  aid  that  Communist  effort 
and  prevent  negotiations  and  prevent 
peace  and  cause  the  killing  of  more 
American  Ixjys, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  for  all  of 
us  to  unite,  as  we  did  In  World  War  I 
and  as  we  did  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
support  our  men  in  South  Vietnam  on 
the  firing  line.  The  question  Is  no 
longer  debatable.  We  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  fighting  stark  ruthless  aggres- 
sion. It  is  high  time  for  us  to  consider 
the  subversive  nature  of  these  demon- 
strations and  deal  with  them  accordingly. 


SENATOR    SPARKMAN    ADDRESSES 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  and  to  address 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference.  Addressing  this 
same  conference  along  with  myself  was 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. John  Sp.^rkman.  a  longtime  per- 
sonal friend  and  a  vigorous  defender  of 
the  small  businessman. 

For  many  years  Senator  Sp.arkman  has 
headed  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  has  been  an  important  and  vital 
force  in  all  post-World  War  II  housing 
legislation.  It  has  been  my  honor  to  be 
alongside  Senator  Sparkman  in  many  of 
these  battles.  Senator  Sparkman's  ad- 
dress is  an  illuminating  reflection  on  the 
history  of  housing  legislation  from  the 
early  New  Deal  programs  to  the  Presi- 
dent's very  recent  proposals  on  a  clemon- 
stration  cities  program.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
raised  some  misgivings  over  the  present 
tight  money  policies,  which  threaten  to 
severely  hurt  the  housing  market  and 
the  individual  homeowner's  ability  to 
obtain  sound  home  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  the  Membeis 
to  read  Senator  Sparkman's  address:  it 
is  a  refreshing  restatement  of  what  many 
of  us  have  long  believed  and  successfully 
fought  for: 

Address  or  Hon.  John  Sparkman.  Democrat. 
OP  Alabama.  Before  the  3Sth  Annual 
Convention    or    the    National    Housing 

CONrrRENCE.  8TATLEB  HiLTON  HOTEL.  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
once  again  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference. 

Your  convention  ;s  well  timed  with  early 
discussions  in  Congress  on  1966  housing  leg- 
islation which,  I  assume,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  your  meetings  while  you  are 
here  In  Washington. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  held  3  weeks  of  bearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  legislation:  but  I 
understand  there  Is  still  much  to  be  done 
before  the  committee  is  ready  to  report  a 
bill. 

On  the  Senate  aide,  we  decided  to  wait 
for  the  House  to  "shake  out  some  of  the 
bugs"  and  to  clarify  the  Issues  before  we 
take  up  the  administration's  proposals.  We 
expect  to  start  hearings  In  about  a  month. 

Until  we  hear  testimony  and  understand 
the  Issues  better,  I  cannot  speak  in  detail 
about  the  bills  before  us,  but  from  what  I 
have  read,  the  bro«d  Implications  of  this 
year's  legislative  proposals  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  cities  and  suburbs  is  t%>e  most 
far  reaching  that  we  have  ever  dealt  with  In 
housing. 

Actually,  I  was  surprised  when  the  Presi- 
dent sent  up  his  Housing  Message  and  fol- 
lowed It  not  just  with  one  bill,  but  with  three 
bUlB. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  we  passed  a  4-year 
bousing  bin.  authorized  a  host  of  new  pro- 
grams, and  established  a  brand  new  Housing 
Department  which  should  have  been  enough 
to  keep  the  administration  busy  for  some 
time. 

The  President  apparently  thought  other- 
wise and  submitted  for  congressional  ap- 
proval a  program  which,  in  bis  words,  would 
represent   "an   effort   larger   In   scope,   more 
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comprehenalve.  more  concentrated,  than  any 
that  has  gone  before." 

If  approved,  it  U  obvloxu  that  the  new 
program  would  have  an  Impact  not  only 
on  every  Federal  program  of  assistance  to  our 
cities,  but  also  on  every  State  and  local  ac- 
tivity  Involving   urban    problems. 

It  Is  a  most  ambitious  undertaking,  and 
no  one  could  possibly  arpue  against  Its  ob- 
jectives, as  stated  by  the  President,  to  "set 
In  motion  forces  of  change  In  our  great 
urban  areas  that  will  make  them  master- 
places  of  our  civilization." 

This  Is  beautiful  proee.  but  the  tough 
qu  ^stlon  must  be  answered — How  do  you  do 
It? 

Our  task  In  Congress  Is  to  comprehend  the 
significance  of  the  proposal  and.  after  due 
consideration,  write  a  law  which  will  ac- 
complish the  President's  objectives  and  one 
which  will  work. 

I  believe  that  we  have  much  work  to  do 
and  I  plan  extensive  hearings  to  hear  all  con- 
cerned before   we  act. 

Some  of  you  recall  the  history  of  the  1949 
Housing  Act  which  took  4  years  to  become 
law.  It  was  sponsored  by  Senator  Wagner, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Senator  ELLENDrm, 
and  Senator  Taft 

This  bill  was  called  the  WET  bill — Wagner, 
Ellindm.  Taft. 

In  1947,  the  Republicans  became  the  ma- 
jority In  the  Senate  and  the  bill  then  became 
known  as  the  TEW  bill— Taft,  Ellendek, 
Wagnep»  In  1948.  when  President  Truman 
won  his  great  upset  victory,  the  Democrats 
regained  the  majority  In  thj  Senate  and  the 
bin  again  became  known  as  the  WET  bill 
and  became  law  as  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
I  recall  well  the  hard  fight  in  getting  that 
bill  through  and  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
National  Housing  Conference,  and  many  In 
this  room,  which  made  It  possible. 

When  one  looks  back  over  the  years.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  the  great  evolution  that 
has  taken  place  In  housing  legislation  since 
1932  when  the  first  major  Federal  bill  was 
passed 

In  3  successive  years,  1933.  1933.  and  1934, 
laws  were  written  which  authorized  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  system  with  Its  regional 
banks.  Federal  charters  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  the  Insuring  of  accoxmts 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration with  Its  Insurance  of  mortgages, 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion with  Its  system  of  mortgage  purchases 
to  back  up  the  FHA. 

These  laws  were  Intended  to  shore  up  our 
financial  system  and  help  provide  capital  for 
the  revival  of  a  privately  financed  home  con- 
struction industry.  To  many  people  of  that 
day  these  were  Indeed  revolutionary  actions 
sure  to  lead  us  straight  down  the  ro«d  to 
socialism. 

This  kind  of  criticism  disappeared  years 
ago  and,  for  the  most  part,  our  home 
financing  systems  have  done  a  most  com- 
mendable Job. 

However,  they  did  not  cover  the  financing 
needs  for  low-cost  housing  and  It  was  neces- 
sary to  write  new  legislation — the  Housing 
Act  of  1987 — to  provide  help  for  low-Income 
families. 

The  same  critics  who  opposed  FHA  earlier 
rose  up  In  arms  against  public  housing  and 
never  really  let  up  on  It  except  possibly  last 
year  when  subsidies  were  authorized  for 
existing  housing  under  the  flexible  formula 
and  the  rent  certificate  plan — but  that  Is 
iinother  story. 

After  public  housing,  the  next  step  In  our 
evolution  was  the  slum  clearance  and  urban 
redevelopment  leglslaUon  In  1949.  With  this 
legislation,  the  Federal  Oovernment  got 
deeper  Involved  with  city  problems  and  with 
such  purely  local  matters  as  planning,  land 
use  property  taking  and  relocation. 


One  more  step  was  taken  In  1954  when  the 
1949  act  was  amended  to  an  urban  renewal 
concept  emphasizing  rehabilitation  as  well 
as  clearance,  and  the  necessity  for  city  co- 
operation through  planning  and  workable 
program  requirements. 

In  1961  we  became  further  Involved  by 
introducing  mass  transit  and  open  space 
assistance  programs. 

In  1964.  code  enforcement,  rehabilitation 
a.sslstance  and  a  tightening  of  workable  pro- 
gram requirements  followed  the  same 
direction. 

In  1965.  more  planning  assistance,  water 
and  sewer  grants,  neighborhood  facilities, 
and  a  host  of  minor  amendments  were  In- 
cluded In  the  housing  bill,  all  of  which  fur- 
ther Involved  the  Federal  Government  In 
urban  development  problems. 

Now  comes  the  1966  proposals  which.  If 
enacted,  will  represent  a  complete  shift  In 
the  form  of  Federal  housing  assistance  from 
that  which  was  started  in  1932.  We  will  have 
moved  from  a  single  Federal  program  estnb- 
lished  to  help  finance  homes  to  a  multi- 
lateral program  designed  to  help  finance  all 
soru  of  city  Improvements  and  environmen- 
tal amenities  and  even  direct  nsststance  to 
the  people  themselves. 

This  Is  a  most  significant  change  and  1 
suppose  It  bears  out  the  saying  that  not  by 
bricks  and  mortar  alone  can  families  be 
decently  housed.  Other  things— environ- 
ment and  a  good  community  life  must  be 
added. 

This  Is  consistent  with  the  national  hous- 
ing policy  developed  after  the  war  and  spelled 
out  In  the  1949  Housing  Act.  and  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  Its  objectives. 

My  concern  is  the  method  and  whether 
too  much  government  Is  Involved,  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  1949  act  the  policy  to  be  followed 
In  attaining  the  bousing  objective  clearly 
stated  that  private  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the 
total  need  as  possible,  and  Government  as- 
sistance should  be  utilized  to  help  private 
enterprise.  Public  bodies  were  to  be  assisted 
only  when  private  enterprise  refused  or  was 
unable  to  do  the  Job. 

I  am  sure  you  understand,  private  enter- 
prise does  not  mean  big  business  alone.  More 
Important  by  far  Is  the  private  Initiative  of 
the  families  and  people  who  are  directly 
Involved — and  I  would  add  the  Initiative 
of  the  local  officials  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned. 

There  Is  not  enough  money  In  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  do  the  Job  without  this  Im- 
portant Ingredient,  and  I  worry  sometimes 
that  we  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  It. 
I  wonder  If  there  Is  not  also  a  place  for 
private  enterprise  with  a  capital  E — big  busi- 
ness If  you  will.  So  far  we  have  failed  to 
apply  America's  productive  genius — so  out- 
standing In  most  other  endeavors — to  the  re- 
building of  our  cities. 

There  must  be  a  way— and  frankly,  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  President's  recommen- 
dations were  sterile  on  this  point — to  utilize 
advanced  mass  production  techniques  In 
residential  rehabilitation. 

As  extensive  as  the  President's  1966  pro- 
gram appears  to  be.  I  feel  there  Is  still  miss- 
ing an  cfTectl_vft-^rtsii  for  housing  the  great 
masses  of  low-  andj  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies who  form  the  bulk  of  our  city  residents. 
Rehabilitation  has  been  a  program  formal- 
ly on  the  books  since  1954  but  with  only 
sporadic  success. 

I  hope  that  as  we  consider  the  President's 
program,  we  do  not  neglect  giving  proper 
emphasis  to  rehabilitation  and  some  devices 
for  attracting  both  the  homebulldlng  indus- 
try and  the  vast  resources  of  our  home  fi- 
nancing system  Into  taking  on  the  task  of 
upgrading  and  rebuilding  homes  within  the 
areas  the  President  refers  to  In  his  bill. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  another  sub- 
ject. 


I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  eco- 
nomic picture  and  what  effect  It  may  have 
on  your  programs. 

You  may  recall  last  fall  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  on  how  the  Presi- 
dent would  treat  the  "guns  or  butter  "  Issue 
In  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress. 

He  surprised  everybody  when  he  said  that 
our  economy  Is  strong  enough  for  both  guns 
and  butter,  and  he  promised  to  continue  ex- 
isting levels  on  his  domestic  programs,  and 
this  Included  housing. 

Of  course.  It  was  understood  that  the  budg- 
et estimates  were  very  tight  and  there  would 
be  strong  resistance  to  any  new  spending 
programs  or  a  liberalization  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 

Since  preparing  the  budget,  however,  sev- 
eral things  have  happened.  The  economy  has 
"heated  up"  much  more  rapidly  than  anyone 
had  predicted,  the  Vietnam  situation  Is  caus- 
ing continuing  concern,  and  the  Indices  of 
Inflation  are  beginning  to  move  up. 

Many  economists  claim  that  we  are  In  a 
critical  situation  and  the  President  must 
take  action  Immediately  to  curb  Inflation, 
either  through  new  taxes  or  by  cutting  back 
Government  spending,  or  both. 

The  administration  Is  watching  the  trend 
carefully  but  doesn't  feel  that  the  critical 
time  for  action  has  arrived  and,  Ifi  fact,  If 
you  read  what  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  said  last  week,  the  administration 
sees  absolutely  no  need  for  drastic  tax  or 
wage-price  controls  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Nevertheless,  partly  spurred  by  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Interest  rates 
on  mortgage  loans  and  other  Investments 
are  at  a  30-year  high.  This  bodes  no  good 
for  housing  and  may  well  cause  a  significant 
cutback  In  housing  starts  for  the  coming 
year. 

Now  I  know  that  some  of  you  believe  that 
allocations  for  your  programs  in  housing 
and  urban  renewal  are  far  short  of  needs  and 
you  have.  In  fact.  Included  as  part  of  your 
1966  program  a  boost  in  these  funds. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  your  appeals  and  do  all  It  can  to 
see  that  current  levels  are  maintained  or. 
where  needed.  Increased.  But  I  wanted  you 
to  know  the  current  situation  and  what  you 
are   up   against. 

It  Is  an  old  pet  peeve  of  mine  that  when- 
ever money  gets  tight,  housing  gets  squeezed 
out.  The  strong  borrowers,  that  Is,  those 
Industries  who  have  access  to  the  supply 
of  funds  and  can  afford  to  pay  the  price, 
will  get  the  money  regardless  of  the  need 
whether  it  be  used  to  finance  consumer  pur- 
chases for  second  cars,  or  to  finance  new 
planu  and  machinery  to  make  bikinis. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  President's  statement 
when  he  said  that  we  should  not  place  the 
burden  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it,  but  that  the  burden  should 
be  placed  on  those  who  are  already  well  pro- 
vided with  the  material  benefits  and  com- 
forts of  our  highly  productive  economy. 

This  Is  well  said  and  we  in  Congress  In- 
tend to  act  accordingly,  but  It  Is  an  uphill 
battle  because  strong  economic  pressures 
often  dictate  otherwise. 

I  give  you  these  thoughts  because  I  know 
of  your  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic and  your  long  continued  efforts  to  get 
a  better  break  for  the  "little  man." 

We  all  mourned  the  loss  a  few  months  ago 
of  Monsignor  O'Grady,  one  of  your  most 
illustrious  founders  who,  with  his  Irish 
brogue  and  Indomitable  will,  invaded  Con- 
gress year  after  year  to  push  through  pro- 
grams In  the  public  Interest.  The  housing 
situation  today  is  much  brighter  than  it  used 
to  be  partly  because  of  men  like  Monsignor 
O'Grady  and  other  leaders  of  your  organiza- 
tion who  have  been  in  the  forefront  for 
bett«r  housing  for  over  35  years. 
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Considering  what  has  transpired  since  you 
met  here  last  year,  this  meeting  must  have 
particular  significance  to  you. 

The  1965  Housing  Act.  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Department  and  now  a  brand  new 
approach  to  city  renewal  gives  you  plenty  of 
"grist  for  your  mill,"  and  I  daresay  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  your  meetings  being 
dull. 

I  have  enjoyed  talking  with  you  and  I 
look  forward  to  being  with  you  at  your  36th 
annual  convention  In  1967. 


WASHINGTON  POST  EDITORIAL  DE- 
MANDS THAT  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM  ACTIONS  BE  CONSISTENT 
WITH  POLICIES  OP  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  tiie  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  chairman,  is 
conducting  hearings  on  the  economic  re- 
port of  the  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisioris  of  the  Full  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

In  view  of  these  important  hearings, 
as  well  as  the  problem  President  Johnson 
faces  in  the  Federal  Reserve's  Decem- 
ber decision  to  work  at  cross  purposes 
with  his  administration,  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  February  2  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  is  most  timely  and 
thought  provoking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

A  Task  for  Solomon 

President  Johnson  will  have  to  exercise 
the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon — and  experience  a 
bit  of  good  luck  to  boot — If  he  Is  to  replace 
Dr.  C.  Canby  Balderston  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
without  offending  the  sensibilities  oS  the 
"easy  money"  populists  in  Congress  or  the 
"tight  money"  spokesmen  In  the  buslnesa 
conomunlty. 

When  the  President  chastised  the  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  for  raising  the 
discount  rate  without  prior  consultation  in 
December,  be  was  challenging  the  dominance 
of  Chairman  William  McCbesney  Martin. 
That  dominance  can  be  broken  by  replacing 
Dr.  Balderston  with  a  liberal  who  would  vote 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  rdmin- 
istratlon.  But  In  that  event  the  President 
would  have  to  face  up  to  the  possibility  of 
having  Chairman  Martin  resign  at  a  time 
when  the  "tight  money"  policies  with  which 
he  is  identified  are  appropriate,  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  can  HI  afford  to 
alienate  business  confidence.  But  a  candi- 
date who  Is  congenial  to  Mr.  Martin  is  not 
likely  to  please  the  Fed"«  powerful  critics 
In  the  Senate. 

The  relevant  issue,  as  we  see  It.  Is  not  one 
,  between  "easy"  and  "tight"  money.  Both 
prescriptions  have  their  place,  depending 
upon  whether  the  state  of  aggregate  demand 
calls  for  measures  of  stimulation  or  restraint. 
Rather  the  lasue  Is  one  of  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System's  actions  are  consistent 
with  the  economic  policies  of  the  Incumbent 
administration.  Congress  does  not  ask  the 
President  to  accept  the  fiscal  policy  decisions 
of  an  "independent"  Treasury  But  It  has 
severely  limited  the  ability  of  the  Executive 
to  influence  monetary  policy  by  fixing  the 


terms  of    Federal   Reserve   Board   governors 

at  14  years. 

There  Is  nothing  that  the  President  can 
now  do  about  amending  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  although  he  should  surely  consider  re- 
questing legislation  in  the  futtu-e.  But  be 
need  not  accept  the  domination  of  the  Board 
by  men  who  may  wish  to  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  his  economic  policies.  His  can- 
didate should  be  a  man  of  independent  views, 
preferably  an  industrialist  without  ties  to 
the  commercial  banking  industry  or  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  who  takes  a  balanced 
and  pragmatic  view  of  monetary  ease  and 
tightness.  Such  an  appointment  may  prove 
offensive  to  Chairman  Martin.  But  the  force 
of  hl.s  objections  would  be  diminished  by  an 
appointee  who  commands  the  respect  of  the 
nonbanklng  segments  of  the  business 
community. 

War.  Clemeuceau  once  remarked.  Is  too 
important  to  be  entrusted  to  generals  alone. 
And  the  same  must  be  said  for  monetary 
policy  and  central  bankers.  President  John- 
son is  confronted  by  difficult  choices  in 
making  the  next  appointment  to  the  Fed. 
More  restrictive  monetary  measures  may  be 
required  In  the  near  future,  and  they  ought 
to  be  adopted  at  the  initiative  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  coordinated  with  Its  other 
economic  policies. 


CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT  PATMANS  NEW 
BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  NEGOTIABLE 
"CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT"— AN 
UNSAFE  AND  UNSOUND  BANKING 
PRACTICE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  introduced  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
will  bring  an  end  to  the  unsound  aiid 
dangerous  practice  of  almost  unlimited 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  of  de- 
ix)slt  by  money  market  banks.  This  in- 
strument, the  negotiable  certificate  of 
deposit,  which  in  reality  is  a  time  deposit, 
or  interest  bearing  currency  was  virtual- 
ly unknown  until  1961.  In  the  past  5 
years,  the  amount  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  outstanding  has  in- 
creased at  an  astronomical  rate  from  al- 
most nothing  to  $16  billion  at  the  present 
time.  And  throughout  this  period,  the 
negotiable  certificate  of  deposit  has 
figured  in  numerous  abuses  jeopardizing 
the  very  soundness  and  solvency  of  our 
commercial  banking  system. 

The  negotiable  certificate  of  deposit  is 
a  device  which  threatens  to  cause  a 
wholesale  flight  of  fast-buck  money  into 
Wall  Street — money  from  all  over  the 
country,  including  small  town  banks, 
thrift  institutions,  and  corporate  treas- 
uries— causing  imdue  injury  to  those 
financial  Institutions  losing  these  huge 
sums  of  money  and  to  businessmen  and 
farmers  who  find  themselves  no  longer 
welcome  at  their  bank's  loan  windows. 
Three-quarters  of  the  $16  billion  in  out- 
standing negotiable  certificates  of  de- 
posit were  issued  by  just  30  of  the  very 
largest  money  market  banks,  or  just  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  our  commercial 
banks. 

Obtaining  this  money  is  very,  very  ex- 
pensive to  the  banks  which  use  the  ne- 
gotiable certificate  of  deix>sit  to  attract 
it.  Many  banks  are  paying  up  to  5 '2 
percent  interest  on  negotiable  certifi- 
cates of  dejxjsits.  This  naturally  forces 
the  issuing  banks  to  seek  higher  yields 
and,  therefore,  higher  risk  and  even 
unsound  loans  to  put  the  money  to  work 


in  an  attempt  to  get  a  profit  on  this  high 
cost  money. 

The  negotiable  certificate  of  deposit 
causes  recurrent  liquidity  crises  in  the 
banks  which  have  large  amounts  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposits  outstanding.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  22,  1966,  entitled  "Banking 
Cliffhanger,"  which  describes  the  li- 
quidity crisis  that  banks  fi^nd  themselves 
in  l:>ecause  of  the  large  amounts  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  which  corporations 
may  refuse  to  renew. 

In  addition  to  the  unsound  banking 
practices  involved  in  certificates  of  de- 
posit— and  do  not  forget  that  certificates 
of  deposit  figured  prominently  in  a  num- 
ber of  very  serious  and  costly  bank  fail- 
ures— their  effect  on  U.S.  Government  fi- 
nancing cost.";  has  been  extremely  detri- 
mental and  expensive  for  the  American 
taxpayer.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Gov- 
einment  bond  market  is  demoralized. 
Recent  bond  prices  have  been  at  their 
lowest  in  30  to  40  years.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
the  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  are 
a  main  cause  of  the  Government's  low 
bond  prices  and  the  current  high  cost  of 
financing  the  public  debt,  including  ex- 
penditures for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  informed  me 
that  certificates  of  deposit  now  occupy  a 
position  second  only  to  Treasury  bills 
among  money  market  instruments,  so 
this  is  no  minor  or  temporary  problem. 
Certificates  of  deposit  are  interfering 
with  normal  flows  of  funds  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  required  for  public  and 
private  uses.  Certificates  of  deposit  are  a 
prime  factor  in  leapfrogging  interest 
i-ates  and  they  have  a  clear  inflationary 
impact  on  the  economy. 

Negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  are 
purchased  in  large  amounts  by  our  cor- 
porations which  at  times  have  bought 
them,  as  a  temporary  Investment  of  ex- 
cess cash,  in  preference  to  U.S.  Treasury 
securities.  In  addition  to  causing  dis- 
ruption in  the  Goveirmient  bond  market 
and  higher  interest  rates  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  negotiable  certificates  of 
deposit  unquestionably  cause  a  liquidity 
squeeze  when  the  corporations  suddenly 
demand  their  cash  to  meet  their  quar- 
terly income  taxpayments  or  for  nor- 
mal corporate  uses — particularly  when 
money  is  tight.  Piior  to  recent  years, 
banks  had  not  paid  interest  on  corporate 
deposits  since  the  days  of  the  financial 
scandals  of  the  late  1920  s.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  Congress  has  prohibited  the 
acceptance  by  banks  of  corporate  savings 
deposits  Is  to  protect  the  banks  from 
sudden  massive  withdrawals.  Naturally, 
a  large  sudden  withdrawal  can  have 
devastating  effects  on  any  bank,  no 
matter  how  soundly  managed  otherwise. 

The  recurring  crises  faced  by  banks 
because  of  certificates  of  deposit  runoffs 
is  not  healthy,  not  only  for  the  banks 
which  are  Involved,  but  alsojor  the  entire 
economy.  The  banks  have  gotten  them- 
selves into  a  bind  which  only  Congress 
can  deal  with.  The  situation  becomes 
more  serious  day  by  day.  and  at  present 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  lack  au- 
thority to  adequately  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation.   Therefore,  I  expect  hearings  to 
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bv'  held  on  this  emergency  measure  In  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  very 
soon. 

The  text  of  my  bill,  which  would  not 
prohibit  the  issuance  of  nonnegotiable 
certificates  of  deposit,  reads  as  follows: 

Sbction  1.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 
poelt  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  subsection : 

"(J I  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  by  regu- 
lation prohibit  Insured  banks  from  making 
or  Issuing  any  negotiable  certificate  of  de- 
posit, note,  debenture,  or  other  negotiable 
obligation  which  Is  Issued  at  a  discount,  or 
Is  Interest  bearing,  or  otherwise  yield*  any 
return." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
obligations  of  insured  banks  Incurred  or 
Issued  after  March  31.  1906 


GEN      MATTHEW    B.    RIDGWAY    ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr,  Speaker.  In  the  April 
5  Issue  of  Look  magazine.  Gen,  Matthew 
B.  Rldgway  presents  an  analysis  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  rejects  the  alterna- 
tives of  pullout  and  all-out  war,  and  then 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  our  military 
objectives  should  t>e  linked  to  our  politi- 
cs! objectives  Our  political  objectives, 
he  maintains,  remain  unclear. 

General  Ridgway  states; 

Unless  we  have  already  announced  an  un- 
limited political  objective:  l,e  .  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  outside  world  to  American 
domination  •  •  •  then  a  halt  should  b« 
called  soon  to  control  our  military  buildup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  General 
Rldgway's  article  sounds  a  note  of  sanity 
in  a  discussion  which  haj  too  often  been 
dulled  by  the  blaring  calls  of  bugles. 
General  Rldgway's  article  follows: 
[Prom  Look  magazine.  Apr.  5.  1960) 
Ptn-i.  Out.  All  Out,  o«  Stand  Fast  in  Viet- 
nam?   Gin.    Matthew    B     Ridowat,    Who 
Commanded  the  United  Nations  Forces  in 
Korea.  QtrxsTioNS  Ov«  PoLrrtCAL  and  Mn.i- 

TA«T    OBJECTTVE»    IN    VIETNAM,    AND    APPLtES 

THE  Lessons  or  Korea 

One  of  our  most  deeply  embedded  tradi- 
tions asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  civilian 
authority  over  the  mUltary,  It  follows  that 
the  only  justlflcatlon  for  a  military  policy  Is 
to  support  and  execute  the  policies  decided 
by  our  civilian  authorities.  Miliary  effort 
must  always  be  so  closely  tied  to  the  politi- 
cal objective  that  at  no  time  do  we  risk  a 
mushrooming,  unlimited  war,  while  the  polit- 
ical goal  remains  definitely  restricted. 

What  troubles  many  good  citizens,  people 
who  support  the  President  as  I  do.  is  exactly 
where  the  balance  lies  between  our  military 
and  our  political  objectives  In  Vietnam,  and 
whether.  In  fact,  the  military  effort  may  soon 
be  dominant  If,  Indeed,  It  is  not  already  so. 

The  cry  of  "Why  are  we  In  Vietnam?" 
echoes  two  of  the  questions  I  heard  from 
soldiers  and  civilians  In  December  1950,  when 
I  took  command  of  a  defeated  and  dispirited 
army,  "Why  are  we  In  Korea?"  and  "What 
are  we  fighting  for?"  were  the  queries  then. 
As  the  new  commander,  intent  on   rebuild- 


ing confidence  and  the  offensive  spirit,  X  had 
to  answer, 

I  told  our  troops  that  we  were  In  Korea  be- 
cause we  had  been  ordered  there  by  properly 
constituted  authorities.  The  loyalty  that  we 
gave  and  expected  barred  any  questioning  of 
those  decisions.  As  to  what  we  were  fight- 
ing for.  my  answer  was  essentially  this:  "The 
real  Issues  are  whether  Western  civilization 
shall  defy  and  defeat  communism.  This  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  fight  for  freedom  of  our 
Korean  allies  alone.  It  has  become  a  fight 
for  our  own  survival  In  an  honorable  inde- 
pendent national  existence." 

Today,  in  Vietnam.  I  think  questions  like 
these  are  rarely  asked.  Our  combat  forces 
seem  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  why 
they  are  fighting  than  do  many  people  at 
home.  The  soldiers  draw  no  parallel  with  the 
Korean  war.  for  many  of  them  hardly  recall 
that  conflict.  They  know  that  we  are  using 
armed  force  to  repel  an  armed  aggn'ession 
that  seeks  to  Impose  Communist  control  over 
people  who  reject  that  tyranny.  In  Korea, 
our  obligation  was  a  moral  one.  In  Viet- 
nam, we  have  a  treaty  obligation:  The  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  of  1954  and  its  protocol  com- 
mit us  to  help  with  armed  force  when  a 
nation  In  the  treaty  area  a-sks  for  our  aid, 
as  South  Vietnam  has  done. 

It  should  be  pyerfectly  clear,  then,  that  the 
President  has  but  one  basic  course  to  pursue. 
He  must  honor  our  treaty  commitment  while 
concurrently  making  an  Intensive  effort  to 
find  some  honorable  and  acceptable  solution. 
He  must  also  enlist  the  greatest  possible  sup- 
port— diplomatic,  economic,  and  military — 
from  the  greatest  possible  number  of  na- 
tions, to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end  and  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  drift  Into  a  catastrophe 
of  unimaginable  proportions. 

Currently,  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  In  the 
United  States  tends  to  Increase  the  probabil- 
ity that  our  military  effort  will  become  di- 
vorced from  the  political  objective  and  we 
win  stray  toward  nuclear  disaster.  When 
presumably  responsible  citizens  urge  upon 
the  Nation.  "Let's  get  It  over  with  now,  Lefs 
plaster  Vietnam  and  China,  too"  or  "Let's 
bomb  North  Vietnam  back  into  the  stone 
age,"  the  danger  of  our  losing  all  sight  of 
our  political  objective  becomes  very  real. 
These  hardy  folk.  who.  like  Omar  Khayyam, 
are  ready  to  "take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit 
go.  nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  drum," 
would  l)e  talking  sense  only  If  our  political 
objective  were  unlimited — the  Imposition  of 
a  pax  Americana  upon  the  entire  world — and 
If  we  confessed  no  national  morality  what- 
ever. 

We  cannot  Ignore  this  moral  question. 
Otherwise,  we  retreat  overnight  to  the  Jungle 
from  which  the  human  race  took  millennia  to 
crawl.  The  civilian  av.thorltlea  themselves 
bear  much  respkonslbillty  for  the  widespread 
confusion  among  well-meaning  people  over 
the  military  situation  and  our  political  ob- 
jectives. Within  the  past  2  years,  pronounce- 
ments on  our  military  efforts  by  highly  placed 
authorities  have  ranged  from  rosy  euphoria 
to  grim  foreboding.  As  for  our  political 
aims,  we  have  been  chlded  for  not  grasping 
"the  simplicity  of  our  basic  objectives"  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  we  have  been  given  nvunerous 
definitions  of  those  objectives:  To  contain 
communism:  to  halt  aggression;  to  prove  to 
Communist  leaders  that  aggression  cannot 
be  made  to  pay  off;  to  support  "the  right  of 
a  people  to  choose  their  own  government"; 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  realize  their 
desire  to  "live  In  the  way  they  prefer";  and 
to  assist  B  helpless  people  "to  advance  to- 
ward economic  prosperity  and  social  improve- 
ment." As  recently  as  December  7,  1965,  Sen- 
ator J.  William  Fdlbricht  called  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  "an  honorable  compromise,"  On 
the  same  day,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
was  quoted ;  "There  Is  no  room  for  com- 
promise" on  Vietnam. 

Our  military  objective  has  t>een  frequently 
and  beguillngly  described  ns  "victory."    This 


word  always  rings  gladly  on  Americ&n  ears. 
What  American  does  not  want  to  win  any 
fight  he  geta  Into?  It  is  a  deeply  Ingrained 
national  trait  to  go  all  out  for  victory,  using 
whatever  force  we  poeoeas.  There  Is.  we  are 
told,  and  we  foolishly  agree,  "no  subetltute 
for  victory."  But  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
lawsuit,  a  prizefight,  or  a  football  game. 
We  live  in  a  world  very  unlike  the  one  we 
were  raised  In.  We  have  a  potential  for 
wholesale  destruction  so  Indescribably  vast 
that  many  words,  including  "victory."  lose 
their  meaning.  It  would  hardly  be  counted 
a  "victory"  if  one  football  team  were  to 
defeat  another  through  the  use  of  knives; 
neither  would  we  savor  triumph  In  a  "vic- 
tory" that  would  reduce  three-fourths  of 
the  civilized  world  to  rubble. 

With  no  clearcut  limit  upon  our  Immedi- 
ate military  objective,  we  commit  ourselves 
to  an  upward -splrallng  course  that  may  ap- 
proach annihilation.  If  we  decide  to  employ 
whatever  force  Is  needed  (and  no  one  is  wise 
enough  to  estimate  now  how  much  that  will 
be)  to  achieve  victory  In  Vietnam,  do  we 
double,  then  triple,  then  quadruple  our 
ground  forces?  And  if  victory  even  then 
eludes  us,  do  we  extend  the  war  to  wider 
and  wider  arena*?  And  If  we  still  fall  to 
eliminate  all  resistance,  do  we  then  use 
nuclear  weapons? 

We  cannot  thus  engage  to  achieve  victory 
at  whatever  cost  unless  we  have  already  an- 
nounced an  unlimited  political  objective: 
l,e,,  the  complete  subjection  of  the  outside 
world  to  American  domination.  And  I  can- 
not see  In  the  cur-ent  situation  anything  to 
justify  the  setting  up  of  so  rash  a  goal  as 
that.  But  If,  in  the  light  of  their  greater 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  Our  highest  civil- 
ian authorities  believe  that  something  like 
this  should  be  our  goal,  then  the  public 
should  be  told  Immediately.  If  our  policy- 
makers do  not  believe  in  aiming  for  such  a 
goal,  and  there  is  certainly  no  Indication 
that  they  do,  then  a  halt  should  be  called 
soon  to  control  our  military  buildup. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  the  Immediate  duty  of 
our  civilian  authorities  to  define  more  pre- 
cisely and  pragmatically  just  what  Is  our 
political  goal — assuming  it  is  something  less 
than  global  defeat  of  all  resisting  forces.  At 
the  very  least,  we  should  have  what  Senator 
Karl  Mundt  called  for  recently  In  a  TV  de- 
bate moderated  by  Eric  Sevareld:  "A  declara- 
tion of  policy  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Senate,  where  that  pwllcy  can  then  be  de- 
bated," With  that  objective  precisely  fixed, 
the  size  of  the  military  effort  needed  to 
attain  It  could  be  clearly  determined.  With 
our  alms  loosely  described  only  as  "freedom 
for  the  people  to  choose  their  way  of  life" 
or  as  "standing  up  to  communism,"  we  have 
drifted  from  a  point  where  we  were  told,  a 
scant  2  years  ago,  that  our  mUltary  task 
would  be  largely  accomplished  and  our  troops 
withdrawn  by  December  1965.  to  a  point 
where  the  faint  outline  of  a  half-mlUlon 
troop  commitment  becomes  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility. And  even  that  commitment  is  not 
offered  as  a  final  limit.  The  situation  re- 
mains, to  use  Senator  Mnu  Mansfield's  apt 
phrase,  "open-ended,"  and  we  have  made,  to 
date.  I  believe,  an  unconvincing  argument 
to  our  people  that  our  goals  lie  within  the 
zone  of  vital  national  Interest  that  cannot 
be  compromised.  The  falllng-domlno 
theory — if  Vietnam  falls,  then  Laos.  Thailand, 
and  all  south  Asia  wUl  collapse — Is  a  theory 
I  have  never  accepted.  Like  many  other 
premises  upon  which  people  tend  to  rest  their 
position.  It  Is  deserving  of  more  searching 
analysis  than  it  generally  gets. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  am  speaking  In 
generalities.  Whatever  course  I  propose  or 
whatever  action  I  oppose.  I  still  cannot  deal 
In  specifics.  The  plain  truth  Is  that  no  in- 
dividual, outside  of  the  top  levels  of  Oovern- 
ment  has.  or  should  have,  access  to  enough 
Inside  Information  to  do  otherwise.  I  have 
no  private  sources  of  top-level   Intelligence 
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and  no  access  to  top-leTel  military  plans. 
Yet  the  proper  functioning  of  a  democracy 
demands  that  the  conscientious  citizen  spsak 
his  carefully  considered  Tlews.  Only  then 
can  patriotic  and  competent  officials,  civilian 
and  military,  who  bear  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  decisions,  find  the  guidance  they 
must  have.  The  recent  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  served 
an  admirable  purpose  In  stimulating  public 
thought  and  discission  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  this  country  has  had  to 
face. 

Many  of  those  who  have  thoughtfully  en- 
dorsed a  widening  or  an  Intensifying  of  the 
war  have  spoken.  I  believe,  from  the  con- 
viction that  they  have  been  applying  the 
lessons  learned  in  Korea.  Lessons  can  be 
learned  from  Korea,  But  there  are  far  more 
dissimilarities  between  the  two  actions  than 
there  are  parallels.  In  South  Korea,  we  had 
a  workable  government,  led  by  a  fiercely 
patriotic  and  powerful  cl"lllan  leader  whose 
opposition  to  communism  wa:  widely  known 
and  who  held  the  allegiance  of  the  majority 
of  his  people.  We  acted  In  concert  with 
many  nations  and  had  been  deputized  by 
the  Unlt«d  Nations  to  repel  the  aggressor  In 
Its  name. 

Relatively  little  terrorist  activity  occurred 
In  South  Korea.  United  Nations  personnel 
rode  In  open  Jeeps  throughout  our  zones 
without  ever  drawing  an  assassin's  fire.  Our 
poww  easily  contained  guerrilla  activity, 
even  though  our  forces  were  neither  as  well- 
equipped  nor  as  mobile  as  they  are  In  Viet- 
nam, A  unified  military  conunand  kept  both 
United  States  and  ROK  armies  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  U,8.  commander.  In 
short,  our  line  of  battle  was  well-defined,  the 
enemy  clearly  Identifiable,  and  the  political 
divisions  were  sharp. 

None  of  these  conditions  holds  for  Vietnam 
today.  Yet  we  do  have  a  "right "  to  be  there, 
for  our  treaty  obligation  Is  clear  and  specific. 
I  think  we  should  take  care,  however,  not  to 
misread  history  in  an  effort  to  Justify  un- 
limited military  effort.  Most  people  will 
agree  that  we  face  confused,  complex,  and 
unpredictable  situations.  Most  people  will 
agree  that  each  contains  potential  perils  of 
great   and    undetermined   extent. 

Confronted  with  such  circumstances, 
would  we  not  be  wise  to  avoid  further  disper- 
sion of  our  already  overextended  resources? 
Would  it  not  be  sound  judgment  to  husband 
our  strength  and  to  refuse  further  far-flung 
commitments  In  our  "open-ended  situation" 
until  we  can  discern  more  clearly  the  shape 
of  things  to  come? 

Again,  we  hear  talk  of  "sanctuaries."  Yet 
the  bombing  of  sanctuaries  never  turns  out 
to  be  a  simple  matter.  During  the  Korean 
war.  the  Manchurlan  bases,  the  so-called 
sanctuary,  were  Indeed  wide  open  to  attack 
from  the  air.  We  deliberately  refrained  from 
bombing  them,  as  we  refraUied  from  taking 
out  the  vulnerable  Yalu  bridges.  The  advis- 
ability of  carrying  this  war  over  the  border 
Into  Manchuria  in  this  manner  was  consid- 
ered In  the  highest  councils  of  our  Nation. 
The  decision  not  to  bomb  the  sanctuary  was 
made  for  reasons  that  seemed  then,  and  still 
seem,  wise  to  me.  Had  we  attacked  mainland 
China  through  air  raids,  we  would  have  un- 
leashed a  war  of  unknowable  dimensions. 
Not  one  of  our  major  allies  would  have  ap- 
proved this  adventure,  and  the  coalition 
farmed  to  stop  Oommtinist  aggression  would 
have  dissolved.  Furthermore,  our  "shoe- 
string" air  force  (this  was  Gen.  Hoyt  Van- 
denb«rg's  own  description)  would  have 
dwindled,  through  combat  loeaes  and  natural 
attrition,  to  a  shadow.  We  would  have  been 
left  without  power  to  honor  the  many  lOU's 
we  had  extended  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The 
time  then  required  to  rebuild  sufficient 
strength  to  honor  our  obligations  would 
have  been  2  years. 

Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  the  United 
Nations  forces  had  their  own  sanctuary  dtir- 


Ing  the  Korean  conflict,  Just  as  we  have  one 
now  in  South  Vietnam.  Both  China  and  the 
United  States  operated  under  self-imposed 
limitations  as  to  the  bombing  of  hostile 
bases.  The  Chinese  air  force  In  Manchuria 
and  other  nearby  bases  was  strong  enough  to 
have  done  xu  majM-  damage,  not  only  In 
South  Korea,  but  in  Japan,  Similarly,  Red 
China  now  may  i^Oesees  the  power  to  dfistroy 
Saigcxi  and  inflict  heavy  damage  on  our 
South  Vietnam  port  facilities  in  one  swift 
strike  should  we  carry  our  air  attack  close 
to  her  own  vitals, 

China  has  the  strength,  too,  to  reopen  the 
Korean  front.  Should  we,  in  that  Instance, 
oppose  her  there,  or  should  we  withdraw  to 
more  defensible  positions  to  the  south  and 
east,  an  unthinkable  abandonment  of  our 
Korean  allies?  An  attack  upon  mainland 
China  might  well  bring  Soviet  Rxiasla  Into 
the  fray,  with  Western  Europe  open  to  Im- 
mediate Invasion.  Where  do  we  draw  our 
line  of  defense  then,  and  what  weap>ons  do 
we  use?  And  where  do  we  concentrate  our 
strength? 

These  questions  sugrgest  the  immensity  of 
the  problem  the  President  and  his  advisers 
now  wrestle  with.  Those  men  In  public  life 
who  urge  prompt  and  unlimited  escalation 
of  the  war  are  neither  diminishing  the  prob- 
lem nor  strengthening  the  I»resldent's  arm. 
They  only  make  It  even  more  difficult  for  the 
President  to  steer  the  Nation  on  that  care- 
ful course  between  duty  and  disaster. 

And  those  who  call  for  Immediate  dis- 
engagement from  Vietnam,  as  If  It  had  all 
been  a  mistake,  likewise  make  the  Presi- 
dent's path  more  difficult.  We  cannot  escape 
now  from  the  obligations  we  took  upMn  our- 
selves when  we  first  pledged  our  word  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  One  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  Korea  is  that  we  cannot  pull 
out  of  a  sticky  situation  without  regard  for 
those  who  have  fought  at  our  side. 

During  the  Korean  war,  soon  after  the  Chi- 
nese launched  their  New  Year's  offensive  in 
January  1951.  serious  thought  was  given  In 
Washington  to  our  abandoning  the  peninsula 
and  ptilllng  otir  forces  back  to  Japan.  (I 
opposed  this  strongly.)  It  quickly  became 
clear  that  such  a  withdrawal  would  require 
the  evacuation  of  at  least  a  million  South 
Koreans,  those  who  had  been  our  battlefield 
allies  or  had  worked  with  us  since  the  inva- 
sion. To  have  left  them  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Communists  would  have  been  an  in- 
famous betrayal. 

We  are  under  slnUlar  obligation  In  Viet- 
nam not  to  abandon  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  been  our  allies  there.  We 
cannot  pick  up  and  run  home  without  mak- 
ing extensive  and  permanent  provision  for 
all  the  Vietnamese  who  have  supported  our 
arms,  A  concept  like  the  one  discussed  by 
Gen.  James  Gavin,  for  holding  fast  to  our  de- 
fensive enclaves,  would  enable  us  to  fulfill 
our  obligation  to  our  Vietnamese  alUes,  be- 
fore conunlttlng  ourselves  to  unlimited  mili- 
tary effort,  while  we  continue  to  seek  an 
honorable  solution. 

Korea  also  taught  that  It  U  impossible  to 
Interdict  the  supply  routes  of  an  Asian  army 
by  alrpower  alone.  We  had  complete  air 
mastery  over  North  Korea,  and  we  clobbered 
Chinese  supply  columns  unmercifully.  Un- 
questionably, we  Inflicted  serious  damage 
upon  the  Chinese  and  greatly  complicated 
their  problems  of  reinforcement  and  supply. 
But  we  did  not  halt  their  offensive  nor  ma- 
terially diminish  Its  strength.  The  Chinese, 
like  the  Vietnamese,  traveled  light,  with  each 
man  carrying  his  ammunition,  his  food,  and 
his  weapon  on  his  back.  They  moved  at 
night  or  on  hidden  foo^aths  and  goat  tracks, 
immune  from  air  attack.  And  where  we  did 
find  their  concentrations  and  strike  them, 
we  still  could  not  force  them  off  the  dis- 
puted ground.  In  Korea,  I  saw  whole  sec- 
tions of  railroad  bombed  Into  scrap  Iron  by 
aircraft,  and  yet  the  enemy  rebuilt  the  tracks 
in  a  single  night,  and  the  trains  ran  the  next 


day.  After  the  Chlneae  repulsed  the  Ul- 
fated  advances  to  the  Yalu,  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  himself  expressed  disllluBlon- 
ment  with  the  value  of  tactical  alrpower. 
It  could  not  Isolate  the  battlefield,  he  said, 
and  Its  effectiveness  had  been  greatly  over- 
rated. It  Is  easy  for  the  civilian  mind  to  be 
seduced  with  talk  of  "easy"  conquest  through 
alrpower.  But  the  crucial  battles  are  still 
won  by  foot  soldiers. 

There  is  yet  another  lesson  etched  by  our 
experience  In  Korea:  It  Is  folly  to  base  mili- 
tary strategy  upon  our  Interpretation  of 
enemy  Intentions,  As  our  forces  pushed  to- 
ward the  Yalu  in  the  home  by  Christmas 
offensive  of  November-December  1960,  the 
high  command  assured  all  doubters  that  the 
Chinese  had  no  Intention  of  intervening  In 
force  because  the  psychological  moment  for 
this  had  passed,  becaxise  "no  commander  In 
his  right  mind"  would  send  his  forces  across 
the  Yalu  at  this  season  and  because  of  vari- 
ous other  reasons  understood  only  by  those 
who  had  made  a  study  of  the  "oriental  mind." 
We  knew,  however,  that  the  Chinese  were  ca- 
pable of  dealing  us  a  mighty  blow  along  the 
Manchurlan  border,  where  our  forces  would 
be  strung  out  almost  haphazardly,  with- 
out mutual  support  between  conunands  and 
without  supplies  enough  to  sustain  more 
than  a  Ught  engagement.  We  knew  that  close 
to  a  hundred  thousand  well-disciplined  and 
well-armed  Chinese  troops  were  mobilized  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  knew  that 
Chinese  volunteers  had  already  appeared  In 
force  south  of  the  Yalu.  for  we  had  suffered 
severe  attacks  from  them  and  had  taken 
prisoners  from  units  known  to  be  in  the 
Chinese  order  of  battle. 

Yet.  despite  this  Intelligence,  we  htirrled 
forward  In  pursuit  style,  our  forces 
thoroughly  dispersed  and  Improperly  clothed 
for  fighting  In  subzero  temperatxire.  We 
"knew"  the  Chinese  were  bluffing,  and  we 
"knew"  they  would  never  commit  more  than 
a  token  force  erf  volunteers.  We  abandoned 
elemental  prudence.  Instead  of  being 
guided  by  enemy  capability,  we  divined  the 
enemy  intentions.  The  mistake  cost  us  very 
dearly  In  American  lives  and  took  us  close 
to  disaster.  It  might  be  |x>lnted  out.  too, 
that  BtacArthiir's  earlier  brilliant  coup  at 
Inchon,  where  he  cut  the  enemy's  lifeline  In 
one  spectacular  and  surprising  strike,  suc- 
ceeded in  large  part  because  of  his  stated  re- 
liance on  the  enemy's  assumption  that  no 
commander  would  risk  the  monstrous  tides, 
the  tortuous  channel,  and  the  2-mlle  mud- 
flats ouuide  Inchon  Harbor.  Custer  like- 
wise knew  that  the  Indians  would  not  at- 
tack at  Little  Bighorn.  And  the  French 
"knew"  that  Wolfe  would  never  be  fool 
enough  to  try  to  scale  that  precipice  guard- 
ing Quebec. 

We  should  be  wary  of  experts  who  feel  they 
can  correctly  Interpret  Chinese  intentions 
and  can  predict  how  they  will  react  to  any 
move  of  ours.  We  know  what  the  Chinese 
are  capable  of  In  southeast  Asia,  This  Is  the 
knowledge  that  should  guide  us  in  appraising 
our  strategy. 

The  one  final  important  lesson  we  can  draw 
from  what  happened  In  Korea  is  that  we 
cannot  enter  Into  agreemenu  with  the  Com- 
munists unless  we  have  ironclad  sanctions, 
underwritten  by  the  world's  major  powers.  In- 
cluding. If  possible,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Vietnam,  as  Senator  Joseph  Clark  pointed 
out  In  that  TV  debate  I  referred  to  previ- 
ously. Is  only  an  Incident,  The  major  threat 
to  our  security  and  our  way  of  life  still  comes 
from  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  It  Is 
with  our  eye  upon  them  that  we  must  plan 
our  global  strategy.  To  do  that  calls  for  the 
best  minds  we  can  asembly  In  farsighted 
statesmanship  and  creative  thinking. 

Finally,  I  want  to  put  proper  emphasis  on 
one  aspect  ot  the  whole  military  and  political 
problem  that  tends  too  often  to  be  either 
mlnlmlaed  or  lgn<»ed — that  Is  the  moral 
factor.     In  June  1955.  when  I  was  chief  of 
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suiff  or  the  Army,  I  b«d  occasion  to  addresa 
a  letter  to  tiie  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding 
tbe  military  defeoM  of  the  United  States. 
My  conviction,  pressed  la  that  letter,  remains 
unaltered  : 

"Just  as  the  ultimate  and  most  deadly 
threat  ot  communism  Is  the  destruction  of 
the  religious  and  moral  principles  which  have 
guided  man  to  new  heights  of  dignity  and 
self-respect  so  also  do  we  find  the  same 
threat  In  the  Increasingly  significant  Ignor- 
ing by  our  planners  of  the  consequences  of 
omitting  the  moral  factor  in  considering  the 
use  of  the  Immense  destructive  capability 
which  now  exists  in  the  world." 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  present  situation  or  in  our  code  that 
requires  us  to  bomb  a  small  Asian  nation 
"back  Into  the  stone  age."  Wtoile  we  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  any  price  in  order  to  live 
up  to  our  obligations,  there  must  be  some 
moral  limit  to  the  means  we  use  to  achieve 
victory.  A  victory  that  would  require  the 
wholesale  devastation  of  a  country  by  nu- 
clear arms  because  It  would  not  yield  to 
conventional  force  would  be  the  ultimate  In 
Immorality. 

CENTRAL    RIDGWAT'S    NINB   POINTS    rOR    VITTNAM 

1.  We  should  emphatically  reject  the  two 
extreme  courses — "pullout"  or  "all-out 
war" — that  have  been  adovcated  by  certain 
groups. 

2.  We  should  give  our  full  support  to  the 
President's  determined  efforts  to  fulflili  our 
treaty  obligations  and  to  honor  our  pledges, 
while  at  the  same  time  seeking  an  honor- 
able solution  of  the  basically  political  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam. 

3.  With  due  regard  for  diplomatic  secre- 
cy, our  Government  should  spell  out,  more 
speclflcally  and  pragmatically,  our  Immediate 
and  long-range  political  objectives,  firmly 
rejecting  any  unlimited  political  objective 
that  might  entail  unlimited  military  effort. 

4.  We  should  also  reject  any  political  in- 
volvement that  might  gradually  commit  us 
to  military  efforu  that  would  Jeopardize  our 
basic  security  and  those  vital  American  In- 
terests  that   cannot   be  compromised. 

5.  Once  having  announced  our  political 
objecuves  within  the  framework  stated 
above,  we  should  then  employ  whatever  force 
is  needed  to  attain  them. 

9.  We  should  categorically  reject  "pre- 
ventive- war.  employing  nuclear  weapons, 
the  use  of  which  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  a 
deliberate  move  down  the  road  of  Interna- 
tional immorality  past  the  point  of  no  return. 

7  We  should  enter  Into  formal  agreements 
with  the  Communist  leaders  of  southeast 
Asia  only  after  establishment  of  enforce- 
able sanctions  to  guarantee  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

8  We  should  sign  no  Instrument  with 
those  leaders  without  prior  agreement  In 
good  faith  among  a  group  of  nations.  In- 
cluding. If  possible,  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Join 
in  fairly  sharing  the  task  of  applying  proper 
sanctions. 

9  We  should  repose  complete  confidence 
In  the  capability  of  our  military  leaders  In 
southeast  Asia  to  accomplish  any  mission 
they  may  be  assigned,  for  these  men  are 
among  the  best  that  our  Nation  has  pro- 
duced 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  photocopy  of  a  postcard  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Do  you  want  to  work  all  summer  while 
your  neighbor  is  fishing?  If  not  rent  your 
corn  and  cotton  to  the  Government.  Pinal 
date  for  signing  up  In  the  feed  grain  and 
cotton  programs  Is  April  1,  1966.     So  hurry. 

This  postcard  was  sent  to  the  farmers 
of  Chester  County,  Tenn.,  by  the  local 
Asrlcultural  Conservation  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Sei-vice  office  in  Henderson,  Tenn., 
February  21,  1966,  bearing  the  signature 
of  R.  L.  Plunk,  office  manager.  It  bore 
the  notation  that  postage  and  fees  were 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  could  not  believe  that  an  agency  of 
the  Government  was  appealing  for  par- 
ticipation in  its  progi-ams  by  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  lay  down  the  sickle  and 
the  hoe  and  go  fishing.  A  member  of 
my  staff  called  the  Henderson  ASCS  office 
and  a  young  lady  there  confirmed  that 
the  postcard  is  i-eal,  part  of  their  effort 
to  get  farmers  to  come  in  and  sign  up. 

This  must  come  as  a  shock  to  farmers. 
For  generations  we  have  lauded  them  in 
speeches,  poems,  and  songs  for  their  hard 
work,  diligence,  perseverance  despite 
hardship,  drought,  and  flood.  And  now 
their  Government  is  urging  them  to 
adopt  "Lazybones"  for  a  theme  song. 

And  I  might  add  that  no  matter  how 
successful  this  appeal  may  be  in  signing 
up  fanners  for  their  corn  and  cotton 
programs,  it  has  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  dangerous  boomerang  effect 
among  city  folk.  If  they  get  the  idea 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  being  used  for 
a  fann  program  that  encourages  farmers 
to  go  fishing,  the  farm  programs  may  be 
in  real  trouble. 


tion.  Congress  represents  the  people  and 
would  violate  its  responsibility  if  it  sur- 
renders this  power  to  the  President. 

Political  rumors  have  circulated 
around  Washington  as  to  the  desirability 
of  a  law  to  delegate  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  raise  or  lower  taxes.  With 
the  threat  of  increasing  inflation  and  the 
present  spiraling  cost  of  living  admittedly 
it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  taxes  and 
the  temptation  by  Members  of  Congress 
to  escape  public  disfavor,  and  instead  to 
let  the  President  take  the  blame  Is  al- 
ways a  danger.  The  argument  is  ad- 
vanced by  advocates  of  standby  authority 
that  it  might  be  necessary  in  an  emer- 
gency to  act  swiftly.  But,  of  course. 
Congress  can  legislate  promptly  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  national  welfare 
dictate.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  so 
demonstrated. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said.  I  was  glad  to 
have  Gardner  Ackley  express  the  opinion 
that  Congress  would  not  yield  its  consti- 
tutional power.  The  Congress  and  not 
the  President  should  make  the  decision  if 
and  when  that  time  comes. 


■DO    YOU     WANT     TO    WORK     ALL 
SUMMER     WHILE     YOUR    NEIGH- 
BOR IS  FISHING?" 
Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STANDBY  TAX  POWERS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  Gardner  Ackley, 
on  a  television  program  said  he  doubted 
if  Congress  would  be  willing  to  delegate 
standby  authority  to  the  President  to  in- 
crease taxes. 

I  certainly  hope  Mr.  Ackley  is  right, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure.  A  tariff  is  a  tax 
and  President  Kennedy  requested  and 
was  given  the  power  by  Congi-ess  to  ad- 
just tariffs.  Frankly,  as  the  years  go  by, 
the  legislative  branch  Increasingly  has 
yielded  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  the  executive  branch. 

The  Constitution  reads: 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  Iny  and 
collect  taxes. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  vested  this 
power  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  because  the  legislators  were 
elected  by  the  people.  Taxation  by  the 
consent  of  the  taxed  was  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed.  In  fact,  this  issue  was  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  American  revolu- 


AWARD  TO  ADM.  W.  F.  RABORN  OF 
THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  FORRESTAL 
AWARD 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  the  evening  of  March  24  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association 
conferred  on  Adm.  W.  F.  Raborn  their 
annual  Porrestal  Award.  This  is  a  most 
distinguished  award,  granted  by  this  as- 
sociation whose  purpose  is  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  between  indus- 
tries and  depai-tments  of  Government 
responsible  for  national  defense.  Just  to 
name  a  few  of  the  recipients  in  the  past 
would  be  to  include  Piesldent  Dwight  D. 
Eisenliower  and  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

I  believe  this  honor  is  richly  desei-ved 
by  Admiral  Raborn.  I  have  known  him 
for  many  years  now.  We  are  all  aware 
of  his  outstanding  accomplishments,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  the  Polaris 
missile  weapon  system  and  the  manage- 
ment skills  which  he  brought  to  that  pro- 
gram, with  the  result  that  it  was  com- 
pleted 2  years  ahead  of  the  planned 
operational  date. 

For  more  than  40  yeais  Admiral  Ra- 
born has  dedicated  his  energies  to  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  Upon  retirement 
from  the  Navy  he  took  up  residence  in 
my  State  of  California.  Before  too  long, 
however,  we  were  to  lose  him.  President 
Johnson  called  on  Admiral  Raborn  to 
again  serve  his  country  and  as  always 
Red  Raborn  responded.  In  April  of  1965 
the  President  appointed  Admiral  Raborn 
as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  I 
know  of  no  more  demanding  job  in 
Washington.  However.  Admiral  Raborn 
bilngs  to  It  his  considerable  talents  and 
personal  dedication.  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  present  when  the  Porrestal  Awaid 
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was  presented  to  Admiral  Raborn,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated  with 
this  outstanding  American  for  these 
many  years.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
our  continued  association. 


SHALL   CONGRESS    BE    TELEVISED? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, an  J  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  is 
meeting  In  Chicago  this  week.  I  know 
from  the  correspondence  which  I  have 
had  with  leaders  in  the  television  indus- 
try that  there  is  a  great  interest  in  the 
proposal  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  televising  of  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress. 

As  indicated  in  House  Resolution  641, 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  EllsworthI  and  a  similar  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  644,  of  which  I 
am  the  sponsor — the  televising  and  tele- 
casting of  sessions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  be  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  guidelines  established  by  the  Rules 
Committee  and  under  the  supervision  of 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House. 

Many  of  the  great  debates  which  oc- 
cur in  this  Chamber  are  historic  in  their 
significance  and  provide  the  widest  pub- 
lic interest  of  any  information  which 
Is  produced  in  our  land  during  these 
times. 

The  public  attention  given  when  this 
Chamber  is  the  setting  for  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  Senate,  provides  an 
indication  of  the  great  national  interest 
which  would  be  generated  during  debates 
on  critical  Issues  which  are  decided  here. 

We  provide  a  continuing  privilege  to 
the  public  to  witness  our  proceedings  but, 
with  the  seating  facilities  of  the  House 
galleries,  the  largest  number  which  may 
view  and  hear  debates  during  a  House 
session  is  about  600  persons.  Were  it 
not  for  the  press,  an  Important  segment 
of  mass  communications  media,  much  of 
what  transpires  here  would  not  be  re- 
ported to  the  citizens  across  the  Nation. 
True,  of  course,  the  Members  of  the 
House  participate  in  radio  and  televi- 
sion presentations  outside  this  Cham- 
ber— with  regard  to  events  which  occur 
within  the  Chamber. 

However,  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
more  citizens  receive  their  news  reports 
by  television  than  by  any  other  medium. 
Certainly  with  appropriate  guidelines 
and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
our  important  and  frequently  history- 
making  sessions  might  become  the  sub- 
jects of  telecasts. 

It  has  been  said  that  more  than  100 
million  television  viewers  saw  and  heard 
the  President  at  the  recent  joint  session 
of  Congress  in  this  Chamber. 

Likewise  it  Is  estimated  that  a  similar 
number  followed  the  Senate  committee 
hearings  on  'Vietnam,  with  whole  school- 
rooms participating  in  teach-ins  by  tele- 
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vision.  In  representative  government.  If 
so  much  Interest  was  manifested  In  what 
was  the  privilege  of  every  citizen  during 
these  special  telecasts,  may  we  not  well 
ask  ourselves  why  the  public  is  denied  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  debates 
in  which  all  Members  of  this  House 
participate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  recommend  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  be  altered  to  permit  tele- 
vising of  our  sessions,  at  least  those  im- 
portant sessions  when  legislation  is  being 
considered  of  great  national  interest. 


FINO     INTRODUCES     HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  BILLS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  TMr.  Pino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  aimed  at  enlisting 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  land- 
marks preservation  fig^it.  One  of  the 
bills  provides  that  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams must  include  the  preservation  of 
historic  structures.  As  a  member  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  with  humanizing  urban 
renewal.  All  too  often,  urban  renewal 
occurs  in  just  those  i>arts  of  our  cities 
where  historic  buildings  are  concen- 
trated, and  I  firmly  believe  that  urban 
renewal  projects  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
preserve  such  landmarks. 

My  second  bill  provides  for  a  Federal 
aid  program  to  help  landmarks  preser- 
vation programs.  My  bill  is  modified  in 
comparison  with  other  bills  in  that  I 
particularly  want  to  see  Federal  aid 
underwrite  local  efforts  to  preserve  struc- 
tures of  local  rather  than  just  national 
historic  interest.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  local  landmarks  preservation  efforts 
like  those  of  the  New  York  City  Land- 
marks Preservation  Commission  qualify 
for  Federal  grants.  I  want  to  see  a 
Federal  landmarks  preservation  program 
which  would  help  preserve  a  structure  of 
local  interest  like  the  old  Bronx  Borough 
Hall  in  my  own  county. 

I  think  Federal  landmarks  preserva- 
tion efforts  should  help  instill  a  sense  of 
local  history  through  concern  writh  local 
landmarks  as  well  as  those  of  national 
interest.  A  little  pride  in  locality  is  a 
good  thing  in  these  days  of  the  super- 
state. Federal  money  spent  in  this  way 
is  Federal  money  well  spent. 


MARK  WATSON  OP  THE  BALTIMORE 

SUN 

Mrs,  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  heard  last  Friday  with  deep  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  dean  of  the  Pentagon 
press  corps.  Mr.  Mark  Watson,  of  the 
Balltmore  Sun.  During  my  12  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subconunittee  I  was  privileged  to  know 
and  work  with  Mark  Watson,  and  can 
well  understand  why  he  was  so  highly 
regarded  in  his  profession  and  won  so 
many  honors,  including  a  Pulitzer  Prize, 
the  Navy's  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award  and  two  U.S.  Army  Medals  of 
Pieedom.  He  was  a  fine  reporter  who 
put  love  of  country  and  love  of  truth 
beneath  his  byline  in  each  of  the  many 
contributions  to  public  enlightenment 
which  distinguished  his  78-year  career. 


MAURY  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS  TEN- 
NESSEE STATE  GIRLS  BASKET- 
BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday, March  26.  the  Maury  High  School 
girls  basketball  team  of  Dandridge, 
Tenn.,  overcame  16  other  teams  to  win 
the  Tennessee  State  girls  basketball 
championship. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Maury's  coach,  Mr.  Bob  Car- 
lyle,  and  all  the  members  of  the  team,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  the  school,  and  the 
citizens  of  Jefferson  County,  of  whom 
east  Tennesseans  are  all  proud  and 
grateful  for  bringing  back  the  State 
championship  to  east  Tennessee. 

I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  yes- 
terday for  the  coicbration  staged  in  their 
honor  upon  their  return  from  Murfrees- 
boro.  This  was  such  a  memorable  oc- 
casion, paying  tribute  to  the  new  State 
champions. 

So  that  all  of  the  United  States  might 
know  of  this  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment, I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Knoxville 
Journal,  which  details  the  events  which 
led  to  Maury's  great  victory: 

(Prom   the   Knox\'llle    (Tenn.)    Journal, 

Mar.  28,  1966] 

Maurt  Wins  Girls'  Championship 

Dandridge,  March  27. — Unheralded  Maury 
High  has  brought  the  girls"  State  basketball 
championship  back  to  east  Tennessee. 

The  Hornets,  overlooked  when  the  16-teain 
tournament  commenced  last  Tuesday  at  Mur- 
freesboro.  won  the  championship  Saturday 
night  by  turning  back  a  sister  east  Tennessee 
entry,  Prlendsvllle,  52  to  47. 

A  large  crowd  welcomed  the  Stat4  cham- 
pions home  today  after  they  drove  h«e  from 
Murfreesboro  with  a  State  highway  ^patrol 
escort.  Tlie  Hornets  were  met  by  a  large 
motorcade  and  escorted  on  Into  Dandridge 
for  welcoming  ceremonies. 

Pantastic  second  half  shooting,  cautious 
play  in  the  fading  minutes  and  the  scoring 
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tAlenu  of  Jane  HUI  and  Freaboian  Margie 
Rutberford  won  for  Maury. 

The  Hornets  hit  9  of  11  second  half  field 
goals  but  shot  only  once  in  the  last  4  min- 
utes as  they  clung  to  their  slim  lead. 

Miss  Rutherford  finished  with  21  points 
and  Miss  Hill  with  20  to  give  Maury  a  potent 
one-two  punch.  Miss  Hill  was  named  the 
most  valuable  player  In  the  tournament. 

NrW    aECOBD 

But  FrlendsvUle's  Julie  Endsley  was  equally 
brilliant.  She  scored  27  to  break  the  tourna- 
ment scoring  record.  Miss  Endsley  had  137 
points  for  the  four  games,  bettering  the  old 
mark  of  136  set  by  Porters  Doris  Rogers  in 
1964. 

Maury  set  a  tourney  free-throw  record 
In  the  championship  game,  hitting  on  14  of 
15  attempu  The  old  record,  set  by  Walland 
last  year,  was  10  of  11. 

Coach  Bill  Carlyle  praised  his  team.  'I 
thought  our  girls  did  a  great  Job,"  be  said. 
■'You  always  like  to  win  a  game  or  two  In  a 
State  tournament  but  they  really  came 
through  for  us. 

"And  the  thing  that  make  it  more  im- 
pressive is  the  fact  that  we  were  the  smallest 
team  in  the  field." 

Defending  champion  Somerville,  which  had 
a  64-game  winning  streak  broken  by  Priends- 
vUle  in  the  semifinals  Friday  night,  won  con- 
solation honors  with  an  easy  70-to-44  victory 
over  Nashville  Maplewood. 

The  teams  battled  to  a  16-to-16  tie  in  the 
first  period  but  PriendsvlUe's  Falcons  edged 
to  a  2fl-to-26  lead  at  Intermission. 

The  Hornets  came  back  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. Teresa  Denton  hitting  two  key  baskets 
to  put  her  team  Into  a  42-to-40  lead.  From  a 
45-all  tie.  Miss  Hill  sank  two  free  throws 
and  Miss  Rutherford  one  to  give  Maury  a 
4a-to-46  advantage.  s..^. 

Maury  then  played  It  cloaetoL  the  vest 
and  stayed  on  top  the  rest  of  the  way.  Miss 
Denton  added  11  polnu  to  the  Maury  vic- 
tory. 

Doris  Coppock  was  runnerup  to  Miss  Ends- 
ley  In  the  PriendsvlUe  scoring  with  14  polnu. 

Maury  and  Frlendsville  each  landed  three 
players  on  the  all-tournament  team.  Join- 
ing Miss  Hill  for  Maury  were  Guards  Pat 
Newman  and  Jennie  Batson.  In  addition  to 
Miss  Endsley.  PriendsvlUe  placed  Guards  Judy 
Moore  and  Jo  Ann  Breeden. 

Others  on  the  all  tournament  team  were 
Rita  Rochelle  of  Lebanon.  Janette  Gray  and 
Judy  Kelley  of  Somerville,  Linda  Reagan  of 
Walland,  and  Sheila  Klrkpatrlck  and  Donna 
Vaughn  of  Maplewood. 


GREECE  DTOEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
House  was  not  in  session  on  March  25. 
today  I  would  like  to  note  the  145th 
anniversary  of  the  1821  revolt  In  Greece 
which  culminated  in  her  independence. 
I  am  sure  most  Americans  are  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the  world's  basic  knowledge  in  so  many 
varied  fields  is  of  Greek  derivation.  For 
example.  Grecian  art,  philosophy,  liter- 
ature, and  science  have  left  a  profound 
impression  on  Innumerable  facets  in  each 
of  our  daily  lives. 

Americans  recognize  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  the  individual.  Historically, 
individual  freedom  was  a  Greek  idea. 
Our  concern  today  for  mans  freedom 
was  no  less  important  to  the  Greeks. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  basis  of  much  of  their 
civUizaUon.     Herodotus,  the  Greek  his- 


torian quotes  a  Greek  conversing  with  a 
Persian: 

Tou  do  Bot  know  what  freedom  Is.  If 
you  did,  you  would  fight  for  it  with  bare 
hands  if  you  had  no  weapons. 

That  comment  is  certainly  appropriate 
today. 

Paramount  among  the  reasons  for 
Greek  freedom  was  their  willingness  to 
obey  the  law,  whether  written  or  not. 
Their  respect  for  law  is  also  a  corner- 
stone upon  which  our  cherished  free- 
doms rest.  In  addition,  their  itfcals  of 
self-control,  moderation,  and  devotion 
to  reason  served  to  substantiate  their 
commitment  to  freedom. 

While  Grecian  culture  flourished  un- 
der the  city-states,  the  inability  of 
Greece  to  unite  politically  led  to  the  an- 
nexation of  her  territories.  The  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  in  323  B.C.,  the 
shattering  of  his  empire,  and  the  lack 
of  national  unity  laid  the  groundwork 
for  defeat  by  Rome  near  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  Wars  in  146  B.C.  Greece 
became  a  Roman  province;  but  Athens 
remained  a  center  of  learning,  and  the 
Greek  language  and  culture  were  widely 
influential  in  Rome  as  well  as  other 
places.  In  A.D.  395  the  Roman  Empire 
cnimbled.  and  Greece  became  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Byzantine  Empire  for  more 
than  one  thousand  years — a  genuine  rec- 
ognition of  Greek  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  who  conquered 
Constantinople  in  1463  gave  the  Greeks 
a  large  measure  of  political  autonomy. 
Greek  merchants  became  engaged  in 
worldwide  trade,  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  gained  ascendancy  in  communal 
affairs.  But  the  age-old  flame  for  in- 
dividual freedom  and  liberty  was  still 
smoldering  in  the  hearts  of  the  Greek 
people.  The  spark  was  ignited  unsuc- 
cessfully in  the  uprising  of  1770.  That 
revolt  led  to  severe  retaliation  by  the 
Turks  in  an  attempt  to  curb  the  nation- 
alists' desire  for  an  independent  Greece. 
But  In  1821.  under  the  letwler.ship  of 
Archbishop  Patras.  the  Greeks  on  March 
25.  launched  their  war  of  independence 
against  Turkish  suzerainty.  Their  cause 
was  assisted  by  Britain,  Prance,  and  Rus- 
sia who  recognized  Greece's  independ- 
ence in  the  London  Protocol  of  1830. 

Nineteenth  century  Greece  was  visited 
with  numerous  domestic  unheavals  and 
unrest  resulting  primarily  from  the  fail- 
ure to  consolidate  politically.  Neverthe- 
less, she  was  able  to  add  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands and  Thessaly  to  her  territory. 

IXiring  the  first  part  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury Greece  was  engaged  in  bitter  rival- 
ries with  Turkey  and  was  still  beset  with 
intei-nal  difficulties.  Following  World 
War  II  during  which  she  fought  with  the 
Allied  Powers,  Greece  became  embroiled 
in  a  tragic  civil  waf,  which  began  in  1944 
when  members  of  the  Greek  resistance 
refused  to  surrender  their  weapons  to  the 
Government.  The  National  Liberation 
Front — EAM — represented  a  major 
threat  and  collapse  of  the  Government 
appeared  imminent.  Initial  responsibil- 
ity for  defending  Greece  lay  with  the 
British,  but  by  1947  Britain's  strength 
had  been  severely  strained,  and  she  could 
no  longer  shoulder  the  burden  of  Greece's 
civil  war.    Alarmed  by  this  situation,  the 


Greeks  turned  to  the  United  States  which 
hurriedly  responded  with  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  mlUtary  assist- 
ance. By  1949  the  hard  core  of  the  EAM 
support  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  civil 
war  officially  ended. 

The  end  of  hostilities  did  not  mean 
cessation  of  other  threats  to  the  intemal 
stability  of  Greece.  She  found  herself 
racked  with  the  staggering  problems  ot 
unemployment,  a  devastated  economy, 
and  Innumerable  refugees.  But  once 
again  the  Greek  ethos  of  detennination, 
hard  work,  and  patriotism  rose  to  the 
fore  and  by  1952  a  remarkable  degree  of 
stability  was  achieved.  Since  1952 
Greece  has  been  consistently  focusing 
much  of  her  energy  on  Improving  her 
economy.  Thit  she  has  atUined  a  large 
measure  of  success  is  attested  to  by  her 
associate  membership  in  the  European 
Economic  Community.  In  addition. 
Greece  has  participated  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  to  men- 
tion some  aspects  of  the  role  which 
Greek  immigrants  have  played  and  con- 
tinue to  play  in  helping  make  a  better 
America.  Up  until  1890  the  number  of 
Greeks  who  came  to  the  United  States 
was  rather  limited.  However,  since  1890 
more  than  550,000  Greeks  have  immi- 
gi-ated  to  this  country.  Their  initial  set- 
tlements were  New  York,  New  England, 
and  Chicago,  but  gradually  they  spread 
throughout  the  counti-y.  Today  there 
are  more  than  300  Greek  c«mmunities  in 
the  United  States. 

Two  basic  factoi-s  underlying  the  co- 
hesiveness  of  Greek  communities  are  the 
church  and  the  Greek  press.  The  great 
majority  of  Greeks  in  America  belong  to 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  New 
York  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  there  are  more 
than  300  churches  in  the  United  Stales 
under  his  jurisdiction.  St.  Basil's  Acad- 
emy at  Garrison.  N.Y.,  has  played  a  large 
role  In  preparing  priests  for  the  church 
and  teachers  for  theological  schools. 

The  Atlantis — founded  1894 — and  the 
National  Herald  —  founded  1915  —  con- 
tinue to  play  vital  roles  in  the  Greek 
community.  Numerous  philanthropic 
and  fraternal  associations  have  also  con- 
tinued to  be  of  significant  value  in  the 
lives  of  Greek  immigrants  and  their 
families.  In  the  book  "One  America," 
1952.  by  Brown  and  Rousek,  the  authors 
iemark : 

There  Is  no  domain  of  American  life  where 
the  Greeks  have  not  been  active  and  to  which 
they   have   not  brought  seme  contribution. 

Tills  statement  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized since  the  influence  and  contribu- 
tions of  Greek-Americans  can  be  found 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  commerce,  edu- 
cation, military  science,  literature,  sci- 
ence, the  press,  entertainment,  industry, 
politics,  and  so  on.  In  the  realm  of  music 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos  and  Nicola  Moscona 
have  become  prominent  names.  The 
Skouras  brothers  have  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  entertainment,  and  Dr.  George 
Papanicolaou  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fight 
against  cancer.  The  list  reads  on  and  on, 
and  this  fact  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  ancient  Greek  qu3st  for  learning  and 
the  meaning  of  life  has  been  carried  to 
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the  new  world  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Greece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  for  us  in 
America,  who  have  adopted  and  refined 
so  many  of  the  democratic  and  philo- 
sophic principles  of  the  Greeks  Into  our 
own  institutions,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
anniversary  of  her  reenti-y  upon  the 
world  scene  as  an  independent  state.  I 
am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  the  American 
people  when  I  extend  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Greece 
whose  glory  and  power  earned  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  entire  world. 


WE  JUST  DON'T  KNOW  IP  IT'S 
WORTH  IT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiEl  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the 
words  of  an  angry  school  superintendent 
who  has  been  trying  for  13  months  to  get 
a  year-round  Headstart  program  ap- 
proved by  poverty  officials  for  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  I  place  in  the  Ricord  today  the 
detailed  account  of  similar  frustrations 
in  six  other  communities  which  have 
been  baffled,  beseiged,  and  befuddled  by 
poverty  bureaucracy. 

Having  sponsored  Headstart  3  years 
before  the  poverty  program,  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELLl.  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Bell],  and  I  are  dis- 
mayed that  this  program,  described  by 
Mr.  Shriver  as  his  best,  has  been  so 
crippled  by  fuddle-neaded  administra- 
tion in  Washington.  Here  are  the  high- 
lights, or  low-lights  if  you  will,  of  a 
typical  case  history,  repeated  with  gory 
variations  in  other  cited  commimities: 

First.  Waterloo,  Iowa:  Application  for 
$43,600  for  a  year-round  preschool  proj- 
ect was  made  by  the  Waterloo  School 
system  on  Februai-y  24,  1965.  This  was 
4  months  after  appropriations  were  made 
available  for  preschool  programs  by  the 
Congress.  Having  heard  nothing  on 
their  year-round  application,  Waterloo 
officials  applied  for,  and  successfully  car- 
ried out,  a  $15,000  summer  Headstart 
project.  On  August  7,  1965,  they  re- 
submitted an  application  for  their  year- 
round  project  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  September,  they  were 
asked  by  Michael  C.  Moore,  OEO  area 
coordinator,  for  additional  information 
which  was  sent.  In  late  September,  they 
received  a  notice  signed  by  Theodore 
Berry.  OEO  Community  Action  Director. 
,  dated  August  23.  telling  them  they 
should  allow  60  days  for  approval  of 
Headstart  applications.  In  October,  8 
months  after  their  original  application, 
they  received  a  form  notice  from  Dr. 
Julius  Richmond,  Director  of  Headstart, 
to  submit  their  Headstart  preplanning 
form,  which  had  never  been  received  or 
heard  of  prior  to  then.  On  November 
23  they  were  told  by  C.  Edwin  Gilmour. 
director  of  the  Iowa  OEO,  to  apply 
through  the  new  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  One  week  later 
they  were  notified  by  the  OEO  regional 
office  that  their  application  for  Poverty 
Headstart  funds  will  be  proces.sed  as 
"rapidly  as  possible. '    On  December  22, 


they  were  asked  by  Gilmour  to  withdraw 
their  Headstart  application  because  it 
could  be  better  taken  care  of  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

On  January  3  they  were  notified  once 
again  by  the  regional  office  that  their  ap- 
plication for  Poverty  Headstart  funds 
had  been  received  and  would  be  proc- 
essed as  "rapidly  as  possible."  One 
week  later  they  were  notified  that  they 
had  applied  for  Headstart  on  the  wrong 
forms  and  would  have  to  fill  out  new  32- 
page  forms.  On  January  26  they  re- 
ceived a  memo  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  admon- 
ishing them  that  the  opp>ortunity  offered 
under  Headstart  "is  too  precious  to  allow 
it  to  slip  away."  Finally,  on  February  7, 
Waterloo  officials  were  notified  by  Gil- 
mour to  come  to  a  meeting  to  talk  about 
a  new  summer  Headstart  program. 
When  asked  the  status  of  their  year- 
round  Headstart  application,  Waterloo 
School  superintendent  replied: 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  •  •  •.  We're 
getting  to  the  point  where  we  don't  know  If 
it  is  worth  it. 

If  this  sounds  like  something  out  of 
George  Orwell's  "1984."  I  suppose  some- 
one might  sardonically  comment  that  at 
the  present  pace  it  looks  like  it  might  be 
1984  before  Waterloo  gets  Headstart 
funds  out  of  poverty  officials. 

Second.  Laramie  Coimty,  Wyo.:  Im- 
mediately after  successful  completion  of 
a  summer  Headstart  program,  Laramie 
officials  began  preparations  for  a  year- 
round  program.  They  plunged  into 
what  they  termed  a  "maze  of  bureau- 
cratic involvement"  including  telephone 
commitments  subsequently  reversed,  at- 
tempts to  dictate  local  salaries,  and  fil- 
ing and  refiling  of  forms.  By  February 
1966.  the  local  school  had  spent  $1,500  in 
staff  time,  phone  calls,  and  other  ex- 
pense. School  Superintendent  Chester  R. 
Ingils  bitterly  assailed  the  redtape,  auto- 
cratic attitude  of  OEO  officials,  and  an- 
nounced abandonment  of  any  plans  for  a 
year-round  Headstart  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Ingils'  letter  of  withdrawal  from 
Headstart  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
OEO's  lack  of  concern  with  the  needs  and 
unique  limitations  of  the  individual  com- 
munity. I  wish  to  Include  the  full  text 
of  Superintendent  Ingils'  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Febsuabt  18, 1966. 
Re  WYO-CAP  66-6153. 
Mr.  Don  Thomason, 
Acting  Regional  Director. 
Office  0/  Economic  Opportunity, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Mb.  Thomason:  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  the  board  of  trustees  of  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  Laramie  County,  Cheyenne.  Wyo., 
has  taken  action  retracting  Its  former  ac- 
tion approving  the  operation  of  the  Head- 
start  program  in  this  school  district  for 
school  year  1965-68.  The  board  of  trustees 
has  never  been  overenthusiastlc  about  our 
involvement  In  federally  aided  programs. 
Their  action  was  not  predicated  on  their 
personal  feelings,  but  rather  instead,  was 
based  upon  the  overwhelming  amount  of 
time  and  elTort  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of 
this  school  district  In  preparing  an  applica- 
tion requesting  approval  of  a  program  for 
preschool  age  children,  and  your  capricious 
and  arbitrary  change  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture  of   the  program  without   consultation 


with  this  school  district,  and  the  lnc»-dlnate 
amount  of  time  between  the  submission  of 
the  application  and  your  approval. 

It  Is  estimated  by  this  district  that  ap- 
proximately »l,500  in  staff  time  was  put  into 
the  preparation  of  this  application.  The  ap- 
plication was  originally  completed  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  1965.  and  was  mailed  to  you  on 
October  23.  1965.  This  application  had  the 
approval  of  yoiu-  office  in  every  respect  prior 
to  Its  submission  to  you.  This  school  dis- 
trict conceded  to  a  number  of  demands  on 
your  offices  part  In  the  development  of  this 
program  which  included  an  increased  overall 
potential  cost  to  you  and  this  school  dis- 
trict of  some  10  to  15  percent,  largely  due 
to  the  increased  number  of  personnel  which 
you  required  to  be  added  to  the  program. 

We  received  from  your  office  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year  a  telegram  and  then  a 
letter  approving  the  program,  but  with  a 
15.6-percent  cut  in  funds  which  would  be 
allocated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. In  attempting  to  reconcile  your  rea- 
sons for  doing  this,  since  you  had  never 
given  us  any  Indication  of  any  anticipated 
reduction  In  funds,  particularly  after  our 
close  cooperation  with  your  personnel,  we 
can  only  believe  that  you  wished  to  control 
our  salary  structure  and  certain  other  as- 
pects of  the  program.  This  was  verified  in 
conversations  with  your  office  In  the  direct 
statement  that  all  salaries  had  been  reduced 
because  they  were  above  the  salary  that  you 
could  approve.  It  would  have  been  Impos- 
sible to  operate  the  program  with  this  finan- 
cial cut,  particularly  in  view  of  the  number 
of  personnel  which  you  Insisted  upon  within 
the  program,  and  on  the  salary  schedule 
which  this  school  district  operates  under. 
In  no  Instance  was  the  salary  structure  left 
the  same  as  had  been  agreed  upon  In  your 
final  approval  of  the  application  for  any 
person,  regardless  of  his  position. 

After  a  rather  unpleasant  conversation 
with  your  office,  as  well  as  a  quite  unsatls- 
factory  experience  in  further  expenditure  of 
time  and  with  increasing  frustration  on  our 
part  In  even  developing  a  rapport  with  your 
staff,  you  agreed  to  reinstate  all  of  the 
money,  with  the  exception  of  approximately 
•3.600.  By  this  time,  the  first  of  February 
had  arrived.  Our  facilities  were  then  being 
used  for  other  purposes.  The  staff  which  we 
had  hoped  to  use  In  the  Headstart  program 
no  longer  existed  as  a  unit,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, were  Individuals  available  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  became  administratively  unwise 
at  that  time  to  attempt  to  recruit  a  new  staff 
and  arrange  for  new  facilities,  further  delay- 
ing the  program.  In  view  of  these  factors, 
the  board  had  no  choice  but  to  reject  the 
program  after  our  experience  with  your  office 
and  upon  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion to  do  so. 

I  am  taking  this  means  to  express  my 
strong  professional  and  personal  feelings 
regarding  the  bureaucratic  approach  used 
with  us.  as  well  as  the  autocratic  and  de- 
manding manner  in  which  we  were  Individ- 
ually and  collectively  treated  on  the  part  of 
members  of  your  staff.  In  refiecting  back 
on  the  matter.  I  do  not  t>elleve  that  I  can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
OEO  has  changed  the  original  Intent  of  the 
legislature  from  one  of  a  program  designed  to 
help  the  local  community  and  its  needs  to 
one  not  Intended  for  the  local  community, 
but  which  must  meet  the  demands  of  the 
OEO. 

It  Is  stlU  our  hope,  in  spite  of  our  reticence 
of  involving  ourselves  further  with  possible 
increased  frustration  In  the  planning  of  a 
Headstart  program  for  this  coming  summer. 
But.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  choice  as 
administrators  but  to  work  toward  assisting 
those  children  who  were  meant  to  be  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Headstart  program. 

We  cannot,  and  will  not,  accept  any  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  delay  which  has  been 
evident  In  this  application,  for  In  no  Instonce 
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can  11  b«  shown  that  Uie  delay  was  due  to 
any  of  our  staff  members  fallUig  to  pursue 
this  appUcatloD  with  vigor.  It  U  Interesting 
to  note  that  our  relationship  with  the  Ofllce 
of  Education  has  not  had  any  of  the 
dlfflculty  which  we  have  had  with  your  ofllce 
and  your  stall.  Nor  have  we  been  treated  in 
the  fashion  In  which  you  have  seen  fit  to 
deal  with  us. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  consider  these 
remarks  as  they  are  intended,  and  that  is  to 
think,  as  we  have,  that  Headstart  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  certain 
children  at  the  local  level. 
Sincerely. 

C.  R.  Inoii^, 
Superintendent  of  Schooli. 

Tlurd  Port  Huron,  Mich. :  Having  me- 
ticulously completed  a  mountain  of  re- 
port,s  on  their  summer  Headstart  pro- 
gran.  Port  Huron  offlclalfi  were  notlfled 
that  their  forma  were  literally  filled  with 
fatal  errors  School  Superintendent 
Gerald  3  I>Grow  called  OEO  In  Wash- 
ington and  waa  told  that  reports  from  all 
over  the  country  had  been  misinterpreted 
because  of  inexperience  in  the  report- 
receiving  staff  at  OEO  and  the  whole 
thing  was  r,  "hopeless  mess."  The  super- 
intendent was  informed  that  OEO  had 
notified  all  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
try that  they  had  goofed  in  their  reports 
in  order  to  get  the  schools  to  file  new 
reports,  giving  Uncle  Sam's  hired 
nephews  another  chance  at  them. 

Tearing  his  hair,  Dr.  DeOrow  asked 
tr.e  man  in  Washington; 

Who  shall  I  have  to  call  to  get  this 
a;.'-!ilghtened    out,   L.B.J.? 

Whereupon  he  was  told: 
That  wouldn't  do  much  good  because  he 
probeUjIy  got  one  of  the  letters  too. 

I  am  placing  In  the  Record  today  sim- 
ilar Incredible  accounts  of  life  in  the 
bureaucratic  poverty  Jungle  as  experi- 
enced by  offlclals  from  Salina,  Kans.: 
Minnesota  Denver,  Colo. ;  and  North 
Tona-Aar.da  NY 

Mr  Spealcer.  Sargent  Shrlver  has  de- 
.scribed  Headstart  as  his  most  successful 
program  We  agree,  but  It  appears  the 
succe&s  was  in  spite  of.  not  because  of. 
OEO  officials.  Our  opportunity  crusade 
would  transfer  Headstart  into  the  Office 
of  Education  to  be  administered  through 
State  and  local  school  systems  in  con- 
junction with  local  conimunity  action 
boards.  This  action  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  insure  that  Headstart  gets 
the  management  and  administration  it 
deserves  in  the  year  ahead. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  wlt^i  examples 
.such  a.s  these  at  OEO,  multiplied  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  times,  we  de- 
scribe OEO  as  a    fuddle  factory." 

Mr    Speaker,  it  is  time  for  a  change. 

(From  the  Tonawanda  (NY.)   News.  Jan.  13. 
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Hoax       P'EOEltAL       Rebtkpx       Snaxls       Nobth 

Ton.\w.4nda'8  Sscond  Hkaostabt  PmOCKAM 

North  Tonawanda's  troubled  winter  Head- 
start  project  which  gets  off  to  a  belated  start 
Monday,  has  hit  another  snag.  School  Su- 
perintendent Maurice  E.  PVlot  reported  last 
night. 

The  newest  trouble  Is  lack  of  Federal  funds 
to  pay  lu  director.  Miss  Pauline  T.  Uottl, 
for  4  months  of  work  In  planning  the  pro- 
gram and  Interviewing  prospective  Headstart 
puplU  and  hiring  te*ch«ra.  The  program  Is 
for  prekindergarten  youngsters. 


Last  Friday.  Miss  Llottl  learned  the  effec- 
tive date  to  use  the  ftmds  would  be  this 
January  16.  This  means  that  the  $36,538 
Federal  grant  to  the  school  district  techni- 
cally cannot  be  used  to  pay  for  Headstart 
services  carried  on  before  January  15.  The 
program  ends  June  30. 

"We  don't  mind  spending  some  school 
district  money  as  our  share  of  the  program, 
but  this  Is  ridiculous,"  Dr.  Friot  said. 

The  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  sup- 
posedly finances  90  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  Headstart  projects.  School  districts  or 
other  sponsoring  agencies  pay  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent.  North  Tonawanda's  share 
under  this  arrangement  would  be  $4,392  of 
the  943.920  total  project  cost. 

The  school  district's  share,  however,  gen- 
erally Is  covered  by  providing  cleissrooms 
and  Janitorial  services  for  Headstart  classes. 
Thus,  the  school  district  normally  does  not 
contribute   cash    toward   the   program. 

Whether  Dr.  Friot  can  ^et  OEO  officials 
to  make  the  funds  retroactive  to  September  1 
to  pay  Miss  Liottl's  salary  may  be  settled 
when  he  meets  with  Senator  Robest  Kjen- 
NEDT  and  OEO  officials  "sometime  soon"  in 
New  York  City. 

The  program  Is  the  second  Headstart  proj- 
ect for  North  Tonawanda.  The  first  was  for 
8  weeks  last  summer  for  100  preschool 
youngsters.  The  new  program  for  60  chil- 
dren was  to  have  begun  October  15  If  OEO 
oOclals  had   approved   the  plan   on  time. 

"Some  people  ninning  this  project  are 
Just  plain  Jerks  filled  with  self-importance 
who  know  little  If  anything  about  New  York 
State  laws  and  education,"  Dr.  Friot  com- 
mented. 

"I  have  asked  Senator  Kcnncdt  to  meet 
me  in  New  York  City  at  the  OEO  office  to 
Iron  out  some  of  these  snags,"  Dr.  Friot  told 
the  school  board. 

Dr.  Friot  had  enlisted  Senator  Kknnkdt's 
aid  In  obtaining  funds  for  the  winter  proj- 
ect after  innumerable  delays  by  OEO's  New 
York  City  regional  office. 

L,ast  night.  Dr.  Friot  thanked  Senator 
Kenncot  and  Representative  Henbt  P. 
SMfTH  for  their  assistance  in  getting  the 
funds. 

Senator  Kenncdt  Is  the  brother-in-law  of 
R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  who  beads  the  Federal 
OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(From  the  Denver,  (Colo.)  Poet,  Jan.  7,  1966) 
Latt  Hkaostabt  Brms  Than  Nonx 

At  long  last,  Denver  Is  getting  a  starts 
delayed  4  months  though  it  Ls — on  a  Head- 
start  program  for  some  of  the  chUdren  who 
need  It.  We  hope  the  arrival  of  Federal 
funds  means  those  Involved  locally  cannot 
only  get  this  winter's  program  going,  but 
get  some  guidance  soon  on  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  Headstart  program,  which  provides 
classes  aimed  at  bringing  culturally  de- 
prived (usually  poverty-stricken)  children 
up  to  educational  par  with  middle-class 
jroungsters  before  they  start  kindergarten. 
Is  no  panacea. 

There  are  other  youngsters  now  in  school 
who,  because  they  lacked  a  headstart.  are 
falling  further  behind  the  pace  every  year. 
They  too  need  special  help.  And  there  are 
others  who  already  have  dropped  out,  utterly 
defeated  by  middle-class-orlented  schools, 
who  can  only  be  reclaimed  by  something  like 
Opportunity  School  or  the  Job  Corps. 

But  Headstart  Is  the  best  tool  yet  devised 
to  break  the  generations-old  cycle  of  poverty- 
strlc/en,  ill-educated  [>arents  raising  ill- 
educated  ChUdren  doomed,  because  of  their 
lack  of  educaticMi,  to  more  poverty.  For  this 
reason,  Headstart  is  vital  to  any  complete 
campaign  against  poverty.  And  for  this 
reason  we  have  been  anxious  to  see  it  get  off 
to  a  good  start  and  unhappy  at  Washington's 
delay  in  allocating  funds  to  start  It. 


Now  the  dedicated  people  in  the  Denver 
area  who  have  been  Itching  to  get  going  on 
Headstart  can  get  going.  But  the  start  will 
not  be  as  good  as  they  could  have  made  last 
fall. 

For  one  thing,  they  have  lost  some  good 
people — teachers  and  other  professionals 
who  were  ready  to  go  last  fall,  btrt  who 
couldn't  afford  to  wait  this  long  and  have 
bad  to  take  other  Jobs. 

For  another,  Denver's  War  on  Poverty,  Inc.. 
ximbrella  agency  for  all  local  war-on-poverty 
programs,  had  asked  for  $1.1  nUllion  for 
Headstart.  It  has  gotten  $619,000.  Even 
though  the  program  now  will  run  only  about 
5  months,  instead  of  a  year,  the  fund  cut  ap- 
parently Is  going  to  force  some  personnel 
cuts. 

For  Instance,  one  DWOP  spokesman  said, 
a  project  that  asked  for  a  psychologist  or 
nurse  originally  may  now  have  to  share  that 
professional  aid  with  other  projects. 
"TTiey're  likely  to  have  to  get  along  with  a 
third  of  a  psychologist,  or  a  third  of  a  nurse," 
the  spokesman  said. 

Perhaps  some  Headstart  projects  can  get 
along  with  a  nurse  only  2  days  a  week  In- 
stead of  5.  but  we  hate  to  see  such  a 
skimping,  corner -cutting  start  on  such  a 
worthwhile  project. 

And.  as  Dr.  Bernard  Hyman,  DWOP  execu- 
tive director,  pointed  out,  this  program  Is 
only  for  1,565  children,  while  probably  twice 
that  many  in  Denver  could  benefit  from 
Headstart. 

Well,  any  start  is  better  than  none,  but 
we'll  hope  Headstart  can  soon  grow  bigger 
and  better.     The  need  Is  there. 

(From  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)    Dispatch,  Dec. 
81,  1965] 

Hkaostabt  Pbojkcts   Sekn   Put   in   Jkopardt 
BT  Au>  Contusion 

Fear  that  Headstart  projects  may  fall  by 
the  wayside  through  overlapping  and  con- 
fusion In  Federal  aid  programs  was  voiced 
at  today's  meeting  of  the  State  board  of 
education. 

Farley  Bright,  assistant  State  education 
commissioner,  brought  up  the  problem  In 
discussing  title  I  programs.  He  said  that 
while  during  the  past  year  73  percent  of  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  funds  had  been 
used  for  educational  programs,  he  under- 
stands OEO  has  been  told  to  limit  the  amount 
of  26  percent. 

Bright  said  it  la  his  understanding  that 
the  big  cutback  Is  due  partly  to  a  feeling 
that  "we  should  share  funding  of  Headstart 
programs  with  OEO." 

The  problem,  said  Bright,  Is  that  title  I 
administrators  have  stayed  completely  away 
from  Headstart  because  they  considered  It 
OBO  Jurisdiction.  He  said  the  question  the 
board  must  answer  is  whether  it  wants  to 
assume  responsibility  for  prekindergarten 
programs,  such  as  Headstart. 

Brlght's  prediction  that  "Headstart  would 
fold  up  In  Minneapolis  with  an  OEO  cutback 
of  from  73  to  25  percent"  brought  sharp 
disapproval  from  Mrs.  Miriam  Seltzer,  board 
member  from  Minneapolis. 

Duane  J.  Matthels,  State  education  com- 
missioner, noted  that  the  problem  is  one 
of  a  proliferation  of  agencies  and  offices  ad- 
ministering   pyderal    programs. 

This  has  caused  many  conflicts  in  Just  a 
few  months,  Matthels  said,  despite  requests 
from  educators  for  centraliaation  of  pro- 
grams. 

Mrs.  Seltzer  said  heatedly  that  she  hoped 
"we're  not  going  to  let  programs  drop  In  the 
meantime,"  and  asked  that  the  State  "stop 
crying  about  that  sort  of  thing." 

Matthels  responded  by  saying  the  State 
had  not  been  Included  in  the  OEO  Headstart 
planning  to  begin  with.  The  consensus  of 
the  board  was  that  the  OBO  was  in  danger 
of  "piUling  the  rug  from  under"  Project 
Headstart. 
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They  agreed  to  attempt  to  clarify  the  sit- 
uation on  the  local  level  by  inviting  Jim 
Turgeon,  new  OEO  director,  to  the  next 
meeting. 

Bright  also  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  clearing  every  education  project  under 
title  I  with  local  community  action  com- 
mittees. 

Bright  said  another  problem  has  been  that 
some  school  districts  are  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  special  State  aids  available,  be- 
cause "It  Is  easier  to  apply  for  the  full  amount 
(of  a  program)   In  Federal  money." 

He  said  the  title  I  committee  wants  to 
emphasize  that  title  I  funds  cannot  supplant 
State  or  local  funds  available. 

(From  the  Port  Huron  (Mich  )  Times  Herald 

Dec.  17.  19«S) 

All  "IVjcetwer  Now 

Uncle  Sam's  nephews  whom  he  employs  in 
Washington  do  their  work  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  not  always  understood  by  us  mere 
mortals  whose  taxes  pay  their  salaries. 

An  example  of  this  occurred  not  long  ago 
In  connection  with  "Project  Headstart"  con- 
ducted here  with  the  asslttance  of  Federal 
tax  funds. 

School  officials  conducted  th^program  with 
what  they  felt  was  due  regard  for  all  the  red- 
tape  and  Government  regulations.  All  of  the 
numerous  reporu  required  were  made  with 
meticulous  care  as  prescribed  therein,  to  wit, 
ad  infinitum,  etc. 

Then  the  school  people  sat  back  and  re- 
laxed, satisfied  that  they  had  done  a  Job  well 
and  that  many  children  had  been  well  served. 
But  that  didn't  end  It  as  Is  often  the  case 
with  such  things. 

Soon  thereafter  a  message  was  received 
from  Washington  that  the  reports  were  liter- 
ally filled  with  fatal  errors 

Nonplussed,  the  schoolmen  scratched  their 
heads  and  reviewed  the  entire  project  and  the 
myriad  of  reports  and  still  could  find  nothing 
wrong. 

So,  Dr.  Gerald  S.  DeGrow,  superintendent 
of  schools,  could  see  no  way  out  except  to 
call  Washington — which  he  did. 

He  was  told  that,  because  of  Inexperience 
In,  apparently,  the  "report  receiving  •  staff, 
the  reports  from  all  over  the  country  were 
misinterpreted — or  something — and,  the 
whole  thing  was  a  hopeless  mess.  So  Wash- 
ington decided  to  send  the  same  letter  to 
all  school  districts  teUing  all  of  them  that 
they  "goofed  "  In  their  reports. 

The  theory  seemed  to  be  that  this  would 
get  Uncle  Sam  an  entirely  new  set  of  reports, 
giving  hU  hired  nephews  another  chance  at 
them. 

Dr.  DeGrow.  by  this  time  entirely  out  of 
patience  because  he  realized  that  this  school 
district,  and  others  around  the  country,  were 
being  "put  upon,"  asked  the  nephew,  "Whom 
shall  I  have  to  caU  to  get  this  straightened 
out,  L3.J.?'' 

Whereupon  the  nephew  replied:  That 
wouldn't  do  any  good  "because  he  probably 
got  one  of  the  letters." 


Project  Headstart  Is  designed  to  help  ed- 
ucationally dlsadvanuged  children  catch  up 
in  basic  learning  skills  before  entering 
school.  It  is  designed  primarily  for  low- 
income  families  although  others  in  the  proj- 
ect area  may  participate. 

Alter  three  tries,  the  followup  application 
ha*  been  given  still  another  go-around  by 
officials  in  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Arthur  Miller,  Project  Headstart  Director, 
told  the  Journal  he  now  is  waiting  for  in- 
structions on  what  to  do  next. 

not  cleak 

He  said  the  regional  OEO  office  In  Kansas 
City  caUed  last  week  to  say  the  educational 
section  needed  further  revision,  but  didn't 
make  clear  what  was  wanted. 

"I've  asked  them  to  put  in  writ  ng  what 
they  want,  and  also  to  send  xis  the  new 
guidelines  Just  out  Xo?  the  summer  pro- 
gram." Miller  said. 

"Because  of  the  time  Involved,  we  may 
have  lost  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  our 
educational  followup,  but  still  could  do  the 
dental  and  medical  check  before  school 
ends." 

Since  March  31  U  the  deadUne  for  appli- 
cations for  the  summer  Project  Headstart. 
local  officials  also  are  under  tlie  pressure  of 
that  deadline. 
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"We  wanted  the  followvip  to  see  ix  we 
needed  to  make  any  changes  either  in  the 
instruction  or  health  aspects  of  the  program 

••It  looks  as  If  well  Just  have  to  go  ahead 
and  plan  the  same  program  again  this  sum- 
mer.' 

The  followup  application  asked  for  an- 
proxlmately  $21,000  for  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. Tentative  plans  for  the  summer  ap- 
plication call  for  $40,000  for  3  centers  to 
serve  200  children.  v^"veni   lo 

Miller  said  the  delay  In  approving  the 
schooltlme  Headstart  didn't  appear  to  be 
connected  with  Salina "s  lack  of  a  community 
a^lon  program.  ' 

"niis  is  a  total  community  approach  to 
problems  of  low-income  families. 


(From  the  Salina  (Kans.)   Journal,  Feb.  14 

1966 ) 
Headstart  Followup  Mat  Be  Strangled  bt 

R EOT APE 

Salinas  Ijeadstart  program  is  bogged 
down   In   Government   redtape. 

The  Headstart  Association  of  Salina  had 
planned  to  conduct  a  followup  program  this 
semester  among  72  children  who  were  In  the 
1965  summer  Headstart  program.  Most  are  in 
kindergarten. 

Purpose  was  to  see  how  well  the  children 
are  doing  thu  year,  give  additional  special 
training,  and  check  on  dental  and  medical 
care. 

CHECK  FOR  CHANOSS 

The  association  wanted  to  see  If  any  re- 
visions should  be  made  In  the  summer  Head- 
start  program  for   1966. 


started  earlt 

"nie  followup  application  first  was  sub- 
mitted in  December,"  Miller  said. 

It  was  returned  with  additional  forms  to 
be  completed,  and  this  was  resubmitted  in 
January. 

Next  came  several  telephone  conversations 
a  list  of  questions  and  still  more  forms,  all 
of  which  were  completed. 

"About  a  week  ago,"  said  Miller,  "came  the 
telephone  call  raising  still  more  uncer- 
tainty." 

What  seems  to  be  the  problem? 

Miller  said  "OEO  officials  apparently  object 
to  having  any  Headstart  Instruction  given 
during  schooltlme." 

"Our  plan  was  to  have  the  Headstart  ma- 
terial used  In  the  regular  class  as  supple- 
mental work,"  he  said,  "then  to  extend  the 
kindergarten  period  for  a  half  hotir  and 
give  cultural  activities. 

"This  would  require  Federal  funds  to  pro- 
vide a  teacher's  aid  at  Hawthorne  and  Oak- 
dale,  where  the  Headstart  children  are  en- 
rolled. 

"Also,  we  wanted  money  for  a  social  worker 
and  health  nurse  to  work  with  the  parents 
on  the  health  and  home  information. 

"We  asked  for  some  money  to  complete 
dental  work  for  children  whose  parents 
weren't  able  to  have  It  done- 
Miller  said  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  the 
educational  activity  outside  schooltUne. 
Hawthorne  has  secUons  of  kindergarten  both 
in  morning  and  afternoon,  and  Oakdale  has  a 
morning  section. 

it's  coNrnsED 
•From    our    telephone    conversations "    he 
said,  "it  seems  they'd  like  to  have  any  edu- 
cational  work   tied   in   with   the   title   pro- 
gram." 

Title  1  is  the  section  of  the  1965  bill  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  which  is  designed 
primarily  for  children  of  low-Income  fami- 
lies, the  same  group  Project  Headstart  works 
with. 

Miller  said  he  wasn't  sure  how  this  could 
be  handled,  since  Utle  1  is  under  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Also,  the  title  1  program  In  Salina,  known 
as  Project  Stepup,  already  is  underway. 

"We  Just  don't  know  what  they  want " 
said  the  Headstart  director. 

"We  thought  we  had  a  good  program  last 
year,  and  good  cooperation  among  the  Head- 
start  association,  the  schooU,  pubUc  health 
department,  and  the  welfare  department. 


(From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)   state  Tribune. 
rVjb.  24.  1966 1 
Headstart  Cancxleo 
Superintendent  ot  schools.  Dr.  Chester  R 
Inglis,    disclosed    today    that    the    Laramie 
County  School  District  No.  1  had  been  forced 
to    cancel    a    scheduled    Headstart    program 
for  the  cuirent  year  becau.se  of  what  he  de- 
scribed as  bureaucratic  delays   in  tile  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Inglis  made  public  the  text  of  a  letter  that 
he  had  written  to  Don  Thomaaon,  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  OEO,  bitterly  assaliinR 
the  redtape  and  "autocratic"  attitude  of 
«^*L^"^'*'*  '"  attempting  to  work  out  an 
$82  000  Headstart  program  for  the  Cheyenne 
public  schools  for  the  current  school  year. 

Inglis  said  he  was  still  hopeful  of  getting 
n  Headstart  program  launched  for  this  sum- 
mer. A  similar  program  was  undertaken 
last  summer  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  described  It  as  "superb"  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  preschool  children 
who  were  enrolled  and  their  parents. 

Even  this  year's  Headstart  program  was  "a 
wonderful  Idea"  and  was  needed.  Inglis  said. 
He  put  the  blame  for  its  cancellation 
squarely  on  officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  raised  the  question 
whether  they  were  changing  the  purposes  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  designed 
by  lu  legislative  authors. 

Inglis  disclosed  today  that  the  efforts  of 
Laramie  County  School  District  No.  1  which 
Is  the  Cheyenne  public  schools,  began  last 
summer,  aimed  at  devising  a  Headstart  pro- 
gram for  the  current  school  year.  He  said 
after  numerous  telephone  conferences  with 
OEO  spokesmen  at  the  region  VI  headquar- 
ters in  Kansas  City,  it  was  agreed  that  a  touil 
expenditure  of  $82,000  would  be  devised 
with  the  Federal  Government  providing  $7i  - 
000  and  the  local  school  district  the  balance 
Immediately  thereafter,  however.  Inglis 
said,  local  school  officials  ran  into  a  maze  of 
bureaucratic  Involvement.  In  the  process  of 
attempting  to  work  out  the  program  the 
local  schools  spent  $1,500  In  staff  time,  phone 
calls,  and  other  expenses.  At  one  time  he 
said,  an  OEO  official  in  Kansas  City  kept  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  school  Lloyd  D. 
Crane  on  the  phone  for  1  hour  and  46  min- 
utes. 

Even  though  the  OEO  officials  agreed  ver- 
bally to  the  plan  that  was  worked  out  by  local 
school  officials.  Inglis  said,  thev  subsequently 
drastically  revised  it.  reducing  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  from  $71  OOO  to 
$61,000.  »     ,w«   lo 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  OEO  attempted 
to  dictate  salary  provisions  for  the  teachers 
and  staff  members,  who  would  be  employed 
in  the  Headstart  program  which  Inglis  de- 
scribed as  subsundard  of  those  of  the  other 
teachers  In  the  Cheyenne  public  schools. 

He  said  he  had  protested  this  which  would 
have  amounted  to  a  discrimination  against 
the  Headstart  staff  members  as  compared 
with  other  members  of  the  public  schools 
teaching  and  employee  staff,  but  without 
success. 
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Pini»ny  IngU«  aald,  he  wrote  Thom«jBon 
under  date  ot  Fehcu*ry  18  Mylng  that  be- 
cause r-t  th*  ieiay«  and  the  changes,  the 
Headstart  prriRram  had  to  be  abandoned  for 
tne  presen:  schcxjl  yetir. 

Wlien  things  really  got  hot  before  the 
decision  to  scrub  the  program  wa«  taken. 
IngllB  revealed,  he  said  he  called  Shrtver's 
'Office  m  Washington  and  talked  to  a  ranking 
GEO  offlcu;  there  about  the  problem. 

Very  shortly  thereafter,  within  30  minutes, 
he  received  a  phone  call  from  the  regional 
headquarters  asking  to  talk  ftirther  on  the 
ini  passe 

But  they  still  wouldn't  come  around." 
Inglls  said.  "It  finally  got  where  we  couldnt 
talk  any  further." 

After  lengthy  dlscusalon,  he  aald,  "I  rec- 
ommended to  the  board  of  tniateee  that  we 
not  foUow  the  Headstart  iMt>gram  for  this 
school  year." 

It  was  too  late  In  the  year  and  the  whole 
pro-am  would  have  had  to  be  revised,  he 
said  He  emphasized,  however,  that  he 
thinks  HeMUtart  Is  "a  wonderful  Idea  '  and 
that  he  remains  hopeful  that  a  workable 
prtigram  can  be  devised  for  the  sununer 
months. 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  he  has  received  no 
reply  to  his  letter  of  Pebrruary  18  to  Thoma- 
son  castigating  the  regional  OEO  offlclals' 
conduct  of  the  program  that  had  to  be 
abandoned 

[From  the  Waterloo   (Iowa)    Courier) 
Ptt)f3L*i.    Education    Abb    Mazk    or    Pouts — 
Wati«loo  Schoot,  OmciALS  Wrcstli  With 

F!>'-'rTRATTOJf 

(By  Dave  Brown) 

Hundreds  oi  man-hours,  and  hundreds  of 
dollars,  have  been  spent  by  the  Waterloo 
Public  Schools  In  the  past  11  months  In  at- 
tempU  to  unsUck  »4S,000  from  war  on  pov- 
erty redtape  for  an  Operation  Headatart 
project. 

So  feiT,  despite  three  applications  for  the 
same  funds  and  oorreepKindence  with  officials 
ranging  from  Iowa  Gov.  Harold  Hughes  to 
war  on  poverty  ofBclals  In  Ksnitas  City,  efforts 
so  far  have  been  in  vain. 

The  meet  recent  application  Is  still  pend- 
ing, sotnewhere. 

DxacotntACKS 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  George  Hohl 
has  cocnmented  of  the  situation:  "We're  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  we  Just  don't  know 
if  Ifs  worth  It." 

C  Kdwln  GUmcrur,  director.  Iowa  Office  of 
Economx  Opportunity,  complaining  that 
we  are  horribly  understaffed."  and  conced- 
ing th«t  were  writing  the  book  as  we  go 
along  predicted  in  Waterloo  Wednesday 
night     act.jn  within  a  matter  ot  weeks,  and 

1  don't  mean  many  weeks"  on  the  school  ap- 
plications 

GUmour  said.  "How  would  he  (Hohl]  like 
to  have  to  be  told  to  prepare  his  budget  In 

2  weeks?" 

Told  It  had  been  11  months  since  the  first 
application  was  filed,  the  Orlnnell  College 
professor  then  commented.  "I'm  not  defend- 
ing It  {the  delay).  I  Just  hope  he  under- 
stands our  problems." 

Ollmour  Indicated  that  It  has  been  a  policy 
of  bis  o<Boe  not  to  give  final  approval  of  fund 
applications  until  the  local  Community  Ac- 
tion agency  has  been  awarded  Its  planning 
and   develoi>ment  funds. 

AOKNCT'S     THOtO     T«T 

The  Black  Hawk  County  Commimity  Ac- 
tion Agency  which  was  one  of  the  first  in- 
corpcH-ated  in  the  State,  last  June,  submitted 
lu  third  application  for  those  funds  Wednes- 
day. The  application  was  to  be  in  Kansas 
City.  Uo .  Thursday,  at  the  regional  OfBce 
of   Economic   Opportunity,  for  study. 

Preeumably,  once  the  county  CAC  funds 
are  cleared  approval  o*  the  school  applica- 
tion win  soon  follow. 


The  school  district's  11 -month  battle  with 
oonllictlng  and  sometimes  Incongruous  red- 
Upe  began  in  Pebruary  1988,  and  has  con- 
tinued, beooming  progreaslvely  more  compli- 
cated. 

RZTBiaaL  or  plxa 

At  one  point,  late  In  December,  Ollmour 
called  Dr.  Hohl  from  his  Des  Moines  ofSce 
and  pleaded  with  the  superintendent  to 
withdraw  the  application  and  submit  it 
again  under  the  new  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Monday,  Hohl  re- 
ceived a  form  letter  from  Ollmour  urging 
all  superintendents  to  apply  for  preschool 
enrichment  programs  under  his  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

HISTTOBT    or    PBOCKDUVS 

Here  is  the  anatomy  of  the  11-month-old 
applications : 

Jiarch  9.  1988 :  Hohl  received  a  letter  signed 
by  Iowa  Governor  Hughes  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  the  Waterloo  proposal  for  a  pre- 
school project  for  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren. Hughes  said  It  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  OppKJrtunlty  for  ap- 
proval. The  proposal  had  been  submitted  on 
Pebruary  24. 1965. 

At  that  time,  Op>eratlon  Headstart  had  not 
been  developed. 

The  proposal  asked  for  943,600  in  Pederal 
funds.  The  Waterloo  public  schools  were 
to  pay  another  M.OSO  toward  the  project. 

HZADSTAST  OKTKLOPKO 

Later  In  the  spring  of  1965.  Headstart  was 
developed.  Having  heard  nothing  of  their 
original  proposal,  which  was  to  have  been 
a  year-around  project,  school  administrators 
applied  for  a  $15,000  sunomer  Headstart  proj- 
ect. 

That  was  approved,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Hohl  and  members  of  his  staff,  was  very 
successful.  A  total  of  110  preschool  children, 
designated  as  culturally  deprived,  took  part 
in  the  project. 

nVK  PBOJXCTS  LJSTKO 

August  1.  1966:  The  Waterloo  public 
schools  submitted  another  application  re- 
questing a  total  of  $371,200  in  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  fimds  for  five  projects,  includ- 
ing the  same  t48,(XX>  Headstart  project. 

The  other  projects  Included  were  a  remedial 
skills  program,  study  center  program  for  cul- 
turally deprived  youngsters,  in-servlce  train- 
ing program  for  Instructors,  and  a  home- 
school  social  work  program. 

That  application  was  61  pages  long. 

MOKX  STJOGKSnONS 

August  19,  1968:  Hohl  received  a  form  let- 
ter signed  by  GUmour  and  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  Paul  P.  John- 
ston. 

The  letter  called  that  summer's  Initial 
Headstart  program  in  Iowa,  affecting  4,205 
children  In  41  counties  "productive." 

"The  main  point  of  thiu  letter."  It  said, 
"is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  (1)  follow- 
through  programs,  (2)  full-year  development 
programs,  and  (3)  development  of  programs 
for  next  summer." 

LrrrxB  dmu^tkb 

August  23,  1968:  Another  form  letter,  this 
one  signed  by  Theodore  Berry,  director,  com- 
munity action  program,  was  addressed  to 
Hohl.  He  did  not  receive  it  until  Septem- 
ber 28. 

The  letter  explained  that  "there  are  three 
basic  kinds  of  Headstart  •  •  *  programs 
which  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
will  assist  this  year."  It  then  repeated  the 
three  i>rojects  described  in  the  letter  of  Au- 
gust 19. 

It  continued,  "Tou  should  allow  about  60 
days  for  approval  of  an  application,  but  we 
will  expedite  action  on  programs  scheduled 
to  start  this  fall." 


DATA 


September  IS,  1968:  Hohl  received  from 
Michael  C.  Moore,  acting  area  coordinator  of 
the  OEO,  notice  that  there  had  been  a  "pre- 
liminary review"  of  the  W71.000  application. 

The  two-page  report  asked  for  aiddltlonal 
Information  on  all  except  the  Headstart 
project.  The  additional  Information  was 
sent. 

Only  reference  to  the  Headstart  project, 
next  to  the  smallest  of  the  five  programs, 
was  that  It  had  been  "referred  to  Headstart 
staff  for  review." 

ANOTHER  rORM    DXSIRXO 

October  19,  1965:  Hohl  received  a  form 
postcard  from  Julius  B.  Richmond,  M.D.,  di- 
rector of  Headstart.  It  said  "you  have  not 
yet  returned  your  Headstart  preplanning 
form,  please  do  so  as  we  need  the  requested 
information  for  future  planning." 

Hohl  had  never,  to  his  knowledge,  received 
a  "preplanning  form." 

It  had  been  8  months  since  the  first  pro- 
poeal  was  filed. 

GENERAL    POUICT    PROPOSAL 

November  23,  1966:  Suddenly,  after  months 
of  boosting  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  Its  stepchild.  Operation  Headstart,  GU- 
mour and  Johnston  sent  a  form  letter  to 
school  offlclals  suggesting  that  fimds  for  pre- 
school enrichment  projects  be  applied  for 
through  the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Citing  "some  concern  and 
confusion"  over  which  act  should  be  tised  to 
apply  for  the  funds,  the  two  men  said,  "It  is 
our  joint  opinion  that  the  foUowlng  general 
policy  might  be  followed  by  8up>erlntendents 
making  applications  for  preschool  enrich- 
ment programs: 

"1.  The  first  approach  on  preschool  pro- 
grams should  be  to  consider  the  use  of  funds 
available  under  title  1,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

"2.  If  a  district  has  a  high  priority  on  these 
funds  for  other  projects,  study  should  be 
made  of  the  advisability  of  applying  for  a 
Headstart  program  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  supplant  these  funds." 

AGENCIES    LABEUS    PARTNERS 

Ironically,  the  letter  concludes,  "These  two 
agencies  are  partners,  not  competitors." 

MeanwhUe.  worried  that  the  application 
had  not  been  approved,  with  the  school  year 
already  well  underway,  Hohl  had  contacted 
GUmour  for  an  explanation.  GUmour  wrote 
to  Kenneth  Rashld.  Headstart  coordinator 
for  the  Mountain-Plains  Region,  an  11-Slate 
area,  to  ask  for  Information  on  the  Waterloo 
application,  pointing  out  that  it  had  been 
filed  In  August. 

GUmour  cited  the  successful  Waterloo 
Headstart  project  of  that  summer. 

ACTION    COtTNCn.    GETS    LTi'IER 

November  30.  1965:  Thomas  O'Connor,  di- 
rector of  the  Black  Hawk  County  Community 
Action  Council,  received  a  letter,  apparently 
In  reply  to  Gllmour's  note,  from  William  L. 
ShoveU,  acting  regional  director,  community 
action  program. 

Attached  was  a  copy  of  the  front  page  of 
the  August  7.  Waterloo  Public  School  ap- 
plication. 

"Thank  you,"  the  letter  enthused,  "for 
sending  us  your  application  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  community  action  pro- 
gram. This  office  will  process  your  applica- 
tion as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  com- 
municate further  If  there  are  any  questions 
or  problems  in  cotmectlon  with  It." 

It  had  l>een  9  months  since  the  first  ap- 
plication was  filed. 

WITHDRAWAL    BOUGHT 

December  23,  1966:  Ollmour  called  Hohl 
this  Thursday  and  asked  him  to  withdraw 
the  five  project  applications,  saying  they 
could  be  better  taken  care  of  through  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Hohl  agreed  that  three  of  the  five  projects 
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did.  In  fact,  overlap  with  projects  requested 
In  the  dlsuict's  Education  Act  appllcaUon 
and  could  be  dropped.  TTie  other  two  In- 
cluding Headstart,  he  Insisted,  would  have 
to  stay. 

PROGRAMS    CALLED    SUCCESSFUL 

December  29,  1965:  Dr.  Hohl  sent  a  letter 
to  Michael  Moore  referring  to  Gllmour's 
recommendations.  Hohl  noted  that  the  first 
Waterloo  preschool  enrichment  program  ap- 
plication had  been  made  In  Pebruary;  that  a 
successful  summer  HeadsUrt  program  had 
just  been  carried  out;  and  that  parents  of  the 
children  in  the  areas  served  by  the  summer 
program  had  "repeatedly  urged"  that  the 
program  be  extended. 

"Hundreds  of  hours,"  Hohl  charged,  "have 
been  spent  by  Waterloo  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators In  planning  programs  and  pre- 
paring applications  for  funds  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  and.  Indeed  at  the  urging  of  CEO 
"Hence,"  Hohl  concluded.  "It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  now  to  withdraw  the  entire 
applications." 

The  letter  was  mailed  December  29.  So 
far.  Dr.  Hohl  has  received  no  reply,  not  even 
verification  that  It  arrived  In  Moore's  office 
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ANOTHER    FORM    LrTTER 

January  3,  1966:  Hohl  received  a  form  let- 
ter worded  exacUy  like  the  November  30  let- 
ter from  Shovell.  It  had  been  11  months 
since  the  first  proposal  was  written 

January  10,  1966:  Hohl  received  a  telephone 
call  from  O'Connor,  who  said  he  had  received 
notice  that  the  Headstart  application  had 
been  submitted  on  the  vsrong  forms  and 
would  have  to  be  done  over  again.  This  was 
3  months  after  the  September  request  for  ad- 
ditional information  on  all  the  other  proj- 
ects was  requested. 

The  new  forms,  stUl  to  be  completed,  for 
the   Headstart  program,   are  32  pages   long. 

OPPORTUNITY    CITED 

January  26.  1966:  Hohl  received  a  form 
letter  from  Richard  E.  Orton,  staff  director 
on  followthrough  programs  of  Headstart. 
Attached  was  a  memo  from  John  F  Hughes 
Director,  Division  of  Program  Operations' 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

It  said :  "The  progress  which  these  children 
have  made  Is  too  precious  to  allow  it  to  slip 
away.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  alert 
your  local  education  agencies  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  opportiuiity?" 

MEETING    FRIDAY    CALLED 

February  7,  1965:  Hohl  received  a  letter 
from  GUmour  urging  all  school  superintend- 
ent* to  attend  a  February  18  meeting  in  Des 
Moines,  when  the  new  1966  summer  Head- 
start  programs  will  be  explained.  Enough 
funds  are  avaUable,  he  said,  to  take  care  of 
all  summer  Headstart  programs. 

t.r'lf^^*    *'°^'    "^^    ^^^^^    l*t^er    leave    the 
Waterloo  application? 

"Your  guess,"  Hohl  shuddered  Wednesday 

Is  as  good  as  mine." 

But  he  is  certain  there  wUl  be  a  new  set 

or  application  forms  waiting. 


BETTER  STREET  AND  HIGHWAY 
LIGHTINO 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RECORD  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
Uie  Nation,  we  have  become  more  and 
more  concerned  In  recent  months  with 


both  automobile  accident  prevention  and 
with  crime  detection  and  prevention.  In 
connection  with  a  motor  vehicle  safety 
bill  I  introduced  a  short  time  ago,  I  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  Including 
safety  features  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  although  It  was  pointed  out 
that  attention  must  be  paid  to  other 
causes  of  traffic  accidents  as  well.  Simi- 
larly, I  recently  spoke  of  the  desirabUity 
of  using  more  modern  devices  in  the  de- 
tection of  crime  while  leaving  the  prob- 
lem of  prevention  of  crime  to  a  later 
discussion. 

Now  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  an  improvement  which  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  prevention  of  both 
crime  and  automobile  accidents.  That 
Improvement  is  one  of  creating  better 
lighting  conditions — more  light  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  on  our  streets  and 
highways. 

We  should  be  able  to  learn  from  expe- 
rience, so  let  me  mention  just  a  few  of 
the  experiences  I  have  surveyed  on  the 
decreased  crime  and  automobile  acci- 
dents that  have  resulted  from  better 
street  and  highway  lighting. 

During  a  2-year  period  more  than  5,000 
new  lights  were  Installed  along  every 
mile  of  the  streets  of  Gary,  Ind.  Crim- 
inal assaults  declined  70  percent  and  rob- 
beries decreased  60  percent,  even  though 
the  population  Increased  27  percent  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Illumination  of  a 
12-block  district  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn 
which  had  experienced  a  very  high  homi- 
cide rate  was  followed  by  a  70-percent 
reduction  In  major  crimes  committed 
there.  In  Indianapolis,  a  street-lighting 
program  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  accompanied  by  a  60-percent  reduc- 
tion of  nighttime  crime  In  the  areas  of 
better  illumination,  and  In  the  same  city 
a  54-percent  decrease  in  night  traffic 
accidents  was  noted.  In  Hartford,  Conn  , 
a  street  lighting  program  which  cost  the 
City  $20,000  was  followed  by  fewer  traffic 
accidents  which  in  turn  resulted  In  the 
reduction  of  Insurance  rates  by  8  percent 
over  a  period  of  5  years.  This  saved 
22,500  car-owning  residents  $4  each  per 
year. 

There  have  been  similar  reports  for 
other  areas,  relating  both  to  traffic  ac- 
cident and  ci-ime  reduction.  Whether 
one  examines  the  experience  of  McPher- 
son,  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  York  City 
Nashville,  Chicago,  the  results  aU  go  In 
one  direction,  none  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection :  More  light  means  reduced  crime 
and  traffic  accidents. 

There  Is  more  evidence  of  a  general 
nature  leading  to  the  same  conclusion 
Twelve  times  as  many  crimes  of  violence 
are  committed  at  night  than  in  daytime 
The  daily  average  of  burglaries  In  the 
months  of  December,  Januai-y  Febru- 
ai-y.  and  March  was,  during  1961  for 
example,  12  percent  higher  than  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  These,  of  course  are 
the  months  when  periods  of  darknesi  are 
the  longest.  And,  as  to  traffic  accidents 
the  National  Safety  Council  reported 
that  in  1963  53  percent  Oif  all  traffic 
deaths  occurred  at  night,  even  though 
nighttime  traffic  is  only  one-third  that  of 
day-time  hours.  In  other  words,  the 
night  traffic  death  rate  is  2'i  times  as 
gi-eat  as  the  day  rate. 
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All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  belief  In  my 
mind  that  we  need  to  pay  much  more 
attention  to  the  need  for  better  street 
and  highway  lighting.  Just  on  the  basis 
of  general  observation,  the  Maryland 
congressional  delegation  has  pushed  for 
better  lighting  on  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Parkway— and  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  agreed  to  improve  the  light- 
ing on  the  Pederal  portion  of  that  park- 
way. Also,  some  financing  for  better 
street  lighting  is  available  under  Federal 
m-ban  renewal  legislation.  Baltimore 
City,  for  example,  can  provide  better 
lighting  under  this  legislation  in  its  uiban 
renewal  areas. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  which  provided 
modest  assistance  to  the  States  for  such 
purposes  as  helping  to  produce  studies 
and  plan  to  develop  programs  to  reduce 
crime.  That  law  also  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  more  Intei^se 
evaluation  and  supply  more  Information 
on  ways  to  reduce  crime.  I  hope  these 
studies,  at  the  Pederal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  will  give  us  "more  light"— both 
figuratively  and  literally— which  will  re- 
sult in  both  crime  and  traffic  accident 
prevention. 


VICE         PRESIDENT         HUMPHREY 

SPEAKS       AT       THE        "STEPPING 

STONES    TO    MARS'    SYMPOSIUM 

IN  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss]  may  ex- 
^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

Tht  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privl- 
teged  today  to  address  the  "Stepping 
Stones  to  Mars  '  symposium  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel 
Baltimore. 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 
were  also  read  at  the  meeting  by  Edward 
C  Welsh,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  CouncU 

Jn  his  remarks  the  Vice  President 
looked  toward  the  possibiUty  of  making 
man's  first  voyage  to  Mars  an  Interna- 
tional effort. 

My  speech  pointed  out  the  need  for 
the  application  of  the  techniques  of 
America's  space  program  to  the  unmet 
national  needs  in  the  fields  of  housing 
air  and  water  pollution  control,  and 
mass  transit. 

I  Include  hereafter  excerpts  from  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  remarks  and  the 
full  text  of  my  speech : 

ExcBiPTs  Prom  Remarks  by  Vice  President 

Hubert  Humphrey  Delivered  by  Edward  C 

Welsh,     Executive     SECRrtARY.    National 

AERONAtjncs  and   Space  Council 

I  know  that  all  of  you  Join  with   me  In 

Joy  and  thankfulness  that  David  Scott  and 

Nell  Armstrong  made  such  a  safe    happy— 

and  phenomenally  accurate— landing  a  few 

days  ago. 

We  have  gained  a  new  i^ipreciatlon 
through  our  space  effort,  of  the  vastnees  of 
the  universe,  but  we  have  also  come  to  realize 
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even  more  vividly  tb«  high  schlevemeats  of 
which  IndlvlduaJ  men — tiny  and  Insignifi- 
cant as  they  may  seem  by  comparlaon — are 
capable. 

I  don't  mean  only  the  vUlon  of  our  aclen- 
Usis  and  the  ingenuity  of  our  technologists, 
which  have  made  tt  possible  for  ut  to  set 
forth  Into  space. 

I  alao  mean  human  skill,  human  coura^. 
and  human  aMIlt  to  cope  calmly  and  effec- 
lirely  with  grave  emergencies — such  as  the 
Gemini  astronauts  demonstrated  to  the 
highest  degree. 

Believe  me.  my  heart  was  with  them — and 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans  and  of  people 
throughout  the  world — not  least.  I  am  sure, 
the  Soviet  astronauts,  who  share  with  them 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  grandeurs  and 
perils  of  space. 

They  shoved  courage  and  skill  of  the  blgh- 
Mt  order  in  getting  out  of  an  extremely  tight 
corner — and  b«^eve  me,  we  now  know  how 
tight  a  corner  there  can  be,  even  In  the 
vaatness  of  space 

Their  superb  performance  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  their  training  It  is  a 
tribute  also  to  ths  worldwide  ground  sup- 
port team,  which  converted  an  emergency 
into  a  routine  landing. 

These  are  Americans  all  of  us  can  be  pro- 
foundly proud  of. 

I  think,  however,  too  few  people  realize 
what  these  two  brave  and  skillful  men  really 
accomplished  before  they  ran  Into  trouble. 
When  the  history  of  man's  adventure  Into 
space  comes  to  be  written — a  kind  of  20th- 
century  equivalent  of  Richard  Hakluyt  and 
his  "Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  the  Eag- 
luh" — I  think  we  shall  be  more  Impressed 
by  what  went  precisely  according  to  plan 
on  this  flight  than  distressed  by  what  went 
wrong. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Gemini  8  flight 
was  the  physical  Joining — the  docking — of 
two  space  craft  in  orbit,  a  maneuver  of  great 
delicacy.    T^ls  was.  In  fact,  accomplished. 

What  was  left  undone.  In  the  way  of 
space  walking  and  other  maneuvers,  was  not 
fundamental  to  the  objective  of  this  flight. 
Let  me  note  one  other  point — the  prompt 
decision  to  cut  short  the  mission  rather  than 
risk  the  safety  of  the  astronauts.  It  Is  a 
heartening  reminder  that,  even  In  this  age  of 
the  computer,  human  life  comes  flrst  and 
technology  Is  the  servant  rather  than  the 
master  of  man 

This  experlencs  has  been  a  stem  warning 
of  all  of  us  that  things  can  go  wrong  up 
there  In  space. 

When  I  addressed  the  Goddard  space  din- 
ner less  than  a  fortnight  ago.  I  stressed  the 
vital  Importance  of  maintaining  the  most 
meticulous  standards  of  forethought  and  per- 
formance at  every  level  of  our  space  effort. 
I  noted  that,  although  this  tremendous 
effort  involves  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, each  and  every  person  Involved  In  It  must 
fully  recognize  and  fulfill  his  own  Individual 
responsibility  for  Its  success 

I  am  therefore  pleased  and  Impressed,  In 
examining  your  agenda,  to  ace  that  you  will 
be  dealing  in  detail  with  a  very  wide  range 
of  the  complex  problems  involved  in  a  voy- 
age to  Mars.  Painstaking  preparation  like 
this  has  made  the  remarkable  overall  success 
of  our  space  program  possible 

As  for  myself,  my  confidence  In  our  advanc- 
ing science  and  technology  la  siich  that  I 
bellere  that  nsan  can  land  on  Mara — although 
I  do  not  venture  to  set  any  timetable  for  It. 
Of  course.  I  believe  that  we  can  and  will 
achieve  the  original  goal  set  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Jc^naon:  a  manned  landing 
on  the  moon  before  1970. 

Iltu*  far,  ws  have  engaged  in  space  co- 
operation with  about  70  countries,  advanced 
and  developing  nations  alike.  All  cooperative 
projects  are  conducted  openly,  and  the  sci- 


entific and  technological  data  resulting  from 
them  must  be  made  freely  available  to  the 
scientific  community. 

All  such  projects  must  be  sclenttfically 
valid.  There  are  no  token  programs  or  pub- 
lic relations  gimmicks. 

Ground-based  cooperative  projects  are  very 
appealing  to  less  affluent  nations  because  they 
permit  some  degree  of  participation  In  space 
programs  without  requiring  costly  space 
vehicles  or  hardware.  While  NASA's  inter- 
national program  absorbs  only  about  tlSO 
million,  a  small  fraction  of  its  total 
budget,  a  cooperative  effcK-t  with  another  na- 
tion may  represent  that  country's  total  space 
program. 

The  United  States  has  arrangements  with 
educational  and  professional  centers  In  34 
countries  around  the  globe  providing  for 
postdoctoral  awards  to  senior  scientists  for 
participation  In  space  research  in  this  coun- 
try, technical  training  at  NA3A  centers  in  the 
United  States  in  support  of  agreed  coopera- 
tive projects,  fellowships  to  graduate  stu- 
dents on  a  shared-cost  basis  for  training  In 
space  sciences  at  U.S.  universities,  and  tech- 
nical training  at  N.^SA  Installations  abroad 
In  connection  with  tracking-station  agree- 
ments. 

The  United  States  has  received  about 
13.000  visitors  from  more  ttutn  100  countries 
who  came  here  to  observe  various  aspects  of 
the  U.S.  civilian  space  effort  or  to  discuss 
opportunities  for  foreign  participation  in 
NA.SA  programi^. 

A  further  Instance  of  International  cooper- 
ation in  space  Is  the  fact  that  about  50  na- 
tions have  already  Joined  the  International 
Comsat  coosortlum  for  the  financing,  own- 
ership and  operation  of  a  system  that  Is 
intended  to  extend  Its  space  satellite  com- 
munications activities  into  a  global  network 
by  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

So  far,  the  United  States  Is  the  only  coun- 
try to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  Its 
energies  and  resources  to  space  activities  of 
Immediate  practical  benefit  to  all  the  world 
by  advancing  science  generally,  and  by  giving 
other  nations  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  advance. 

If  Imagination  and  enlightened  self- 
interest  continue  to  prevail  In  our  space 
program,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
they  will,  we  will  press  vigorously  forward 
with  ever  wider  international  cooperation  in 
this  fleW^thus  supplementing  our  own  re- 
sources In  minds  and  money,  furthering  our 
shared  adventure  into  space,  and  hopefully 
reducing.  In  some  measure,  political  and  eco- 
nomical tensions  bare  on  earth. 

Coming  back.  In  conclusion,  to  the  theme 
of  this  gathering,  it  Is  Indeed  worth  copsid- 
erlng  the  possibility  of  having  man's  flrst 
voyage  to  Mars  become  a  truly  international 
undertaking  We  In  this  country  are  eager 
to  share  the  thrills  and  the  beneflu  of  space 
exploration  with  other  nations.  This  enter- 
prise Is  of  such  tremendotis,  sttch  breath- 
taking scope  that  there  is  ample  opportunity 
(or  many  ivations  to  contribute  to  tt,  each 
in  its  own  way.  There  are  many  imagina- 
tive and  ingenious  scientists  and  engineers 
In  other  countries,  and  we  welcome  their 
Ideas  on  how  Mars  may  best  be  reached  and 
explored . 

I  know  that  the  great  dream  of  many  of 
you  Is  to  make  contact  with  life — and  hope- 
fully with  Intelligent  life — perhaps  on  lifars. 
perluips  elsewhere  In  the  tmlverse. 

I  think  that  this  prospect  should  give  us 
renewed  determlnatioa  to  order  our  affairs 
better  here  on  earth.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
move  with  Increased  urgency  and  dMUcatlon 
from  our  present  perilously  obsoieacent 
international  system  into  a  new  world  of 
freedom  and  justice  under  law. 


Otra    FroER.^L    Reszakcr    and    Drvn>on(n«T 
PaooEAic;  Space -AcK  Tkinkinc  Nmbms  om 

NONSPACT  OOAM 

(Remarks  of  Representative  Hcnbt  S.  Rrcrss 
Of  WlEconsln) 

The  space  program  Is  a  source  of  Immense 
pride  for  all  Americans.  You,  the  space 
frontiersmen,  have  managed,  time  and  again, 
to  do  the  apparently  Impossible.  Tou  have 
removed  forever  the  doubts  and  anxieties  we 
all  felt  at  the  time  of  sputnik.  In  less 
than  a  decade,  you  have  convinced  us  that 
going  to  Mars  Is  no  flight  of  fantasy  but  a 
flight  objective  we'd  better  get  ready  to  de- 
cide on  soon. 

Quite  apart  from  restoring  this  country's 
leadership  In  advanced  technology,  I  believe 
that  you.  In  the  space  program,  have  given 
us  a  still   unappreciated   dividend. 

You  have  taught  us  how  far  we  can  go 
when  we  really  harness  the  Nation's  research 
and  development  genius  to  a  national  goal. 
In  melding  the  talents  and  resources  of 
scientists,  engineers.  Industry,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  space  program,  you  have  per- 
fected new  ways  of  thinking  through  and  or- 
ganising complicated  jobs  so  that  they  really 
get  done.  The  science  of  systems  analysis 
and  management  has  come  of  age  along  with 
space  technology. 

It  Is  the  essence  of  this  new  science  of 
management  to  be  clear  about  choices — to 
have  a  well-defined  program  objective,  to 
consider  and  pick  from  alternative  means 
all  along  the  way  to  make  sure  that  we  reach 
the  objective. 

Debate  Is  already  underway  on  the  next  big 
thing  for  the  space  program  after  Apollo 
NASA  has  begun  to  tslk  with  Congress  about 
three  possible  choices  In  manned-flight  pro- 
grams: more  lunar  exploration:  interplane- 
tary flights;  or  a  variety  of  low-orbit  lab- 
oratories. 

Some  scientists.  I  gather,  are  strong  for  a 
better  look  at  the  Moon,  or  at  Mars.  But 
many  engineers  and  others  tend  to  favor  the 
low-orbit  labs — on  the  ground  of  their 
potential  for  research  on  weather,  ocean- 
ography and  other  things  "of  greater  benefit 
to  people  here  on  Earth." 

But  a  new  space  goal  is  but  one  of  many 
national  goals.  In  1960,  President  EUseiUiow- 
tt'a  Conunission  on  National  Goals  listed  the 
country's  needs  in  IS  different  areas.  Includ- 
ing defense.  A  year  later,  President  Kennedy 
put  space  on  the  list. 

Our  national  needs  are  as  tremendous  and 
varied  today  as  they  were  In  1961.  Some 
have  become  more  urgent  through  neglect. 
The  needs  are  great  to  rebuild  our  cities,  and 
to  clear  up  oirr  befouled  rivers;  to  build 
schools  and  modem  mass  transit  systems;  to 
modernize  and  build  more  hospitals;  to  clean 
up  the  air  we  breathe. 

In  the  face  of  these  pressing  needs,  none 
of  us  with  public  responsibilities  can  neglect 
the  lessons  we've  learned  from  the  space 
program — the  Importance  of  research  and 
development  In  areas  of  heavy  dependence  on 
technology. 

OU«    SESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    CAPABTLrrlES 
AND    Otnt    NEEIM 

Some  of  this  Natk>n'8  highest  priority  goals 
will  require  new  technology.  And  without 
research  and  development,  we  wont  have  the 
technology.  Urban  transportation  come.s 
quickly  to  mind  as  but  one  of  many  examples 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  kind  of  capohllity 
your  industries  have  demonstrated  in  space 
and  defense  can  be  appUed  also  to  these 
domestic  programs.  The  systems  you  de- 
velop need  not  be  only  space  and  weapons 
systems.  If  you  can  develop  a  vehicle  to 
travel  quickly  and  safely  through  the  hazards 
ot  outer  space,  I  know  you  can  also  solve  the 
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technical  problems  of  developing  a  vehicle 
to  travel  quickly  and  safely  on  the  ground. 
I'm  sure  you  know  about  the  studies  re- 
cently done  by  the  aerospace  flrms  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Brown  of  California. 
They  show  that  out  of  your  competence  can 
come  not  only  new  transport  systems  but  also 
useful  new  systems  for  waste  management, 
for  crime  control,  and  for  the  gathering  of 
Information  in  public  management. 
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WHT    THE    GIANTS    HAVE    IT    ALL 

We  should  not  allow  the  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  research  and  development  In  the 
three  fields  of  space,  defense,  and  atomic  en- 
ergy to  blind  us  to  the  potential  for  research 
and  development  In  civilian  technology. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  this  concen- 
tration. 

These  fields  began  to  get  huge  applications 
of  research  and  development,  for  one  thing, 
at  a  time  when  these  areas  assumed  top 
priority  among  national  goals.  Atomic 
energy,  for  example,  began  Its  development  In 
warUme  as  an  effort  to  build  a  bomb. 

There  were.  In  addition,  few  practical  or 
political  obstacles  standing  In  the  way  of 
the  Federal  Government's  assuming  a  leader- 
ship role. 

But  much  of  the  growth  and  success  of 
these  three  research  and  development 
glanU"  must  be  explained  In  terms  of  the 
remarkable  men  associated  with  them— of 
the  Intelligence,  ability,  persistence,  and  ded- 
icated vision,  frequently  of  single  Individuals 
willing  and  able  to  work  f<»  the  realization 
of  their  projects. 

We  think  of  Admiral  Rlckover  and  the 
nuclear  submarine.  Of  Jim  Webb  and  the 
space  program.  Of  Congressman  Pocartt 
In  the  expansion  of  biomedical  research. 
Of  the  personal  sponsorship  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  for  our  manned  land- 
ing on  the  moon.  And  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  In 
reorganizing  and  modernizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  In  putting  its  opera- 
tions—civil  as  well  as  military— on  a  firm 
base  of  technological  research  and  develon- 
nient.  *^ 

Thomas  Carlyle  gave  us  the  "great  man" 
theory  of  history- that  events  happen  be- 
cause great  men  make  them  happen. 

IN  DOMESTIC  AREAS.  NO  SUCH  MEN 

But  this  Is  precisely  what  our  domestic 
programs  have  not  had— the  scientists  and 
program  administrators  deeply  committed  to 
the  belief  in  the  fruitful  appUcatlon  of  tech- 
nical skills  to  the  problems,  for  example  of 
our  cities— arguing  forcefully  for  the  Re- 
search and  Development  they  believe  is 
needed. 

Let  me  give  you  two— what  1  consider 
shocking— examples  of  the  absence  of  Re- 
search and  Development  In  Important  domes- 
tic programs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  by  now  nut 
more  than  •7  billion  Into  public  housing 
in  this  country,  without  spending  one  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  of  that  sum  either 
to  analj-ze  what  the  requirements  of  public 
housing  clients  really  are.  or  to  design  a  lly. 
ing  unit  appropriate  for  those  requirements 
or  to  development  of  new  and  lower-cost 
methods  by  which  these  unlU  could  be  con- 
structed. 

The  Government  Is  currently  putting  mil- 
lions of  dollars  Into  urban  transportation 
But  It  Is  falling  to  develop  new  systems— 
Of  vehicle,  propulsion,  control,  and  track- 
tailored  to  the  requirements  of  the  cities  of 
the  20th  century.  Instead,  when  It  talks 
about  "new  concepts  In  transit"  It  usually 
means  minor  Improvements  In  essentially 
the  fixed-rail  systems  developed  originally 
to  serve  the  high-density  cities  of  the  19th 
century. 


We  have  yet  to  say  to  Industry:  "This  Is 
what  we  require— a  system  more  than  com- 
petitive wlfi  the  private  automobile  on  a 
freeway;  able  to  provide  nonstop  service 
from  point  of  origin  to  point  of  destination; 
offering  service  on  demand;  with  close  sta- 
tion spacing:  needing  minimum  right-of- 
way;  with  operating  costs  low  enough  to 
produce  a  profit  out  of  fare  collections;  and 
closely  Integrated  with  all  other  modes  of 
travel.     Now,  what  can   you  develop?" 

ADMINISTRATIVE      OFFICIALS      HAVE      NOT     MOVED 
ACGRESSIVELT 

Why  have  we  not  moved  more  aggressively 
In  these  program  areas? 

A  high  Government  official  told  the  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  Subcommit- 
tee m  January  that  It  was  Congress  that 
must  take  the  lead  In  decisions  about  when 
to  move  ahead  with  research  and  develop- 
ment In  particular  areas. 

In  some  areas — certainly  In  research  on 
water  pollution  control — Congress  has  done 
just  this  and  done  It  well. 

Still,  I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
It  is  solely  Congress  job  to  lead— and  to 
know  always  when  it  Is  time  to  call  for  a 
higher  level  of  research  and  development 
effort. 

It  Is  precisely  the  job  of  the  technical  ex- 
perts within  the  agencies  In  the  executive 
branch  always  to  be  pressing  the  case  for 
needed  research  and  developmerrt,  In  every 
way  they  know  how.  In  every  program  where 
they  think  It  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution. 

In  most  of  our  domestic  programs,  un- 
fortunately, this  has  not  been  done.  For 
years  the  words  "research  and  development" 
were  not  even  to  be  heard  from  the  admin- 
istrators  of  our  principal  domestic  programs 
until  one  suspected  the  concept  Itself  had 
been  forgotten. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  research  and 
development  proposals  In  the  annual  budgets 
of  the  agencies  went  largely  unquestioned 
at  the  top  executive  office  level. 

A  major  reason  for  the  slow  progress  of 
research  and  development  in  civilian  fields 
a  top  Presidential  adviser  recently  told  us," 
Is  a  "lack  of  solid  research  and  development 
program  proposals."  But  the  same  would 
have  been  true  in  your  field  In  the  days 
before  sputnik. 

YOUR      INDDSTHY      IS      INTERESTED      IN      CIVILIAN 
TECHNOLOOY 

Firms  In  your  own  Industrjfc^re  eUger  to 
prove  him  wrong.  Solid  researd^nd  devel- 
opment proposals  will  be  forthcoming  if  the 
Government  will  only  define  Ite  goals  firm 
up  Its  commitment  to  meet  them,  and  begin 
dealing  with  Its  programs  for  cities  and  nat- 
ural  resources  in  the  same  way  It  has  dealt 
with  Its  programs  for  defense  and  explora- 
tion of  space. 

Jack  Jones  of  North  American  Aviation 
said  this  last  month  to  our  subcommittee  In 
reference  to  transportation.  John  Rubel  in 
Litton  Industries  said  It  to  a  conference 
on  "The  Troubled  Environment"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  a  new  city. 

And  In  California — where  first  a  group  of 
local  school  districts  and  now  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  are  beginning  to  take  the 
performance  approach  to  the  development 
of  new  schools  and  student  housing— in- 
dustry Is  currently  proving  lu  Interest  In 
these  domestic  areas  with  millions  of  new 
research  and  development  dollars. 


PROSPECTS  HAVE  BEEN  IMPROVING 

In  fairness  I  must  say  that  recent  develop- 
ments within  the  government  have  been  en- 
couraging. 

The  new  plannlng-programlng-budget- 
ing  system,  which  played  so  large  a  part 
In  the  transformation  of  the  Department  of 
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Defense  Into  a  research  and  development- 
minded  agency,  is  now  being  Installed  (if 
with  some  pain)  In  aU  agencies.  As  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  begins  to  take  what 
It  aptly  calls  a  creative  role  In  program 
development,  the  absence  of  research  and 
development  proposals  in  the  domestic  pro- 
grams Is  Increasingly  unlikely  to  go  un- 
challenged. 

The  Committee  on  the  Economic  Impact 
of  Defense  and  Disarmament — which  U  con- 
cerned, as  you  know,  with  the  future  of  your 
aerospace  and  defense  industries  should 
these  Federal  programs  begin  to  taper  off 
rapidly— has  promised  to  watch  closely  to 
make  sure  the  Government  is  adequately 
staffed  and  appropriately  organized  to  eval- 
uate complex  proposals  for  large-scale  re- 
search and  development  related  to  civilian 
needs. 

Most  significant,  to  my  mind:  Good  prog- 
ress Is  being  made  on  an  amendment  which 
Congressmen  Ashley,  Moorhead.  and  I  have 
proposed  to  this  year's  urban  development 
legislation.  It  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  solid  re- 
search and  development  program  proposal 
looking  toward  a  breakthrough  within  5 
years  to  a  really  new  system  of  urban  trans- 
portation—one which  will  be  fully  adapted 
to  our  modern  urban  environment  and  which 
will.  In  addition,  avoid  polluting  our  at- 
mosphere. 

WE  NEED  YOITR  COOPERATION 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  we 
stand— Government  and  Industry- with  re- 
spect to  research  and  development  In  these 
domestic  programs  very  much  where  we 
stood  with  respect  to  defense  research  and 
development  In,  say,  1948  or  with  respect  to 
space  research  and  development  in  1955. 

We  are  about  to  take  off.  And  I  think 
you   will   want   to   be   aboard. 

The  study  of  high-speed  transportation  In 
the  northeast  corridor — Boston  to  Wash- 
ington—and. more  recently,  the  decision  to 
proceed  to  the  construction  of  prototypes 
for  the  supersonic  transport,  are  clear  indi- 
cations of  what  Is  to  come. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  not  long  ago  that  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  supersonic  transport 
,  was  Justified  "because  of  the  unique  benefits 
(It^  will  bring  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
because  the  substantial  costs  Involved  are 
well  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Industry  to 
finance."  If  this  is  to  be  the  test,  then  I 
am  sure — based  on  the  testimony  given  to 
our  subcommittee— that  new  systems  of 
lu-ban  transport,  and  the  control  of  poUutlon 
In  our  major  river  basins,  are  also  going  to 
qualify  for  the  Investment  of  Federal  re- 
search agd  development  funds. 

I  urge  you.  then,  to  help  with  the  effort 
to  firm  up  research  and  development  pro- 
grams In  these  areas  of  domestic  need- 
surface  transportation,  building  technologv 
waste  management,  urban  development.  ' 
All  these  will  be,  I  recognize,  at  least 
potential  competitors  for  some  of  the  space 
projects  in  which  some  of  you  are  now 
engaged. 

But  they  are  at  the  same  time  alternative 
opportunities  for  the  emploj-ment  of  your 
research  and  development  skills.  And  I 
trust,  for  the  profitable  employment  of  these 

skills. 

And  only  when  we  have,  at  last,  aggressive 
and  sophisticated  programs  for  the  applica- 
tion of  research  and  development  resources 
In  the  pursuit  of  all  our  national  goals  will 
we  have  a  basis  for  deciding.  In  some  rational 
way.  how  much  Is  to  go  for  defense,  how 
much  for  space,  and  how  much  for  things 
here  at  home. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Qi'iE  I  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Rsid 
of  Illinois  I,  for  5  minutes,  today:  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Qtrre  fat  the  request  of  Mrs.  Reid 
of  Illinois",  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
March  29;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  and   include   extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  QviE  (at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Reid 
of  Illinois",  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
March  30;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to. 
-•xtend  remarks  in  the  Cokgmssiowal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  and  to  include 
e  X  traneous  matter . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois*  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter;  > 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  CUHNIN&HAM. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Faencm>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  POGARTY. 

Mr.  DmcxLL. 

Mr.  Rtvkrs  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.   AODABBO. 

Mr   Hamna. 

Mr  Fallow. 

Mr   Mavsh. 

Mr.  Mjntsh. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Pucrasxi. 

Mr  Peighaw  In  two  instances. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Cor. current  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  foUowing  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Sp<>aker's  table  and,  imder  the  rule. 
referred  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Rea.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  ku- 
thortzlng  the  pUCclng  of  m  biist  ot  Conat*n- 
tlno  BrumMl  In  Xha  Capitol;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  House  AdmlnistraUon. 

S  Con  Rem.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thor Using  the  printing  ol  additional  copies 
of  SenMe  bearings  on  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule:  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Hoiise  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings  on  supplemental  foreign  assistance 
for  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1066;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

8.  Con.  aes.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  additional 
copies  of  parts  1  and  3  of  Its  hearings  en- 
titled "Recent  Federal  Reserve  Actions  and 
Economic  Policy  Coordination";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S  Con.  Rss.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
autiKirUe  the  printing  of  the  hearings  of  the 
tTnlted  States-Puerto  Rico  Commlaalon  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  Senate  docu- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  10403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
F.  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  CyBrlen. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title ; 

S.  2394.  An  act  authorising  the  planning, 
design,  construction,  f  uralabing.  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  ofBdal  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
fat  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. March  29.  1966,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

3232.  A  letter  from  the  tjnder  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 
pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  SO  Stat.  329;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2233.  A  letttf  from  tbe  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  oS  the 
President,  transmitting  a  re[>ort  that  the 
appropriation  for  ttie  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "General  operating  expenses."  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  had  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation  because  of  In- 
creased pay  costs  under  Public  Law  89-301. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  SI  tJ.S.C.  665; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2334.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia representative.  Ladles  of  the  Orand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
73  SUt.  76;  to  the  Coaunlttee  on  tbe  District 
of  Columbia. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  certain  Increases 
In  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2336.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  lists 
containing  ( 1 )  the  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  all  employees  and  officers  In  tbe 
employ  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  (3)  cases  heard 
and  or  decided  by  the  Board,  and  (3)  the 
fiscal  8tater.ient  showing  total  obligations 
and  expenditures  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1966.  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of 
section  3(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3237.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  proposed  gift  of  certain 
property  that  will  enlarge  the  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower   Presidential    Library    located    at 


Abilene,  K&ns.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  44  UJ3.C.  397(f);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  cq>«ration  of  a  dairy  farm  by  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Md..  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  practices  which  resulted  In  the  In- 
valid and  other  questionable  use  of  fiscal 
year  1964  appropriation.  U.S.  Information 
Agency;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2240.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  need  for  Improvement  in  the  man- 
agement of  vehicle  utilization.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior; 
to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Uansmlttlng  a 
report  of  examination  Into  poUcles  for  the 
recovery  of  Government  expenditures  In- 
curred in  the  management  and  operation  of 
Indian  forest  enterprises.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  the  management  and  utlU- 
zatlon  of  Capehart.  Wherry,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment-owned family  housing.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  of 
review  of  procedures  for  measuring  national 
forest  timber  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  region 
(region  6).  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  economies  from  making  electron  tubes 
available  to  other  Government  users.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  na- 
tional water  resource  problems  and  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3346.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  tbe  Commission  for  the  fis- 
cal year  July  1.  1964.  to  June  30,  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  23, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
March  25,  1966: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  14012.  A  bill  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1349).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  23, 
1966,  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
March  26. 1966: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  HJt.  3606.  A  bUl 
to  promote  a  more  adequate  national  pro- 
gram of  water  research;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1350).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  HM.  7524.  A  bill 
to  establish  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1351).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

{Submitted  March,  28.  1966\ 
Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1804.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  judges  for  the  US. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1352).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
corkboard  inBulntion;  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  1353 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  10998.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  heptanolc  acid;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1354).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R. 11653.  A  bill  to  make  perma- 
nent the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain natural  graphite;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1355).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12262.  A  bill  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30,  1969,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1356).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KEOGH:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12328.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  period  during  which  certain  tan- 
ning extracts,  and  extracts  of  hemlock  or 
eucalyptus  suitable  for  use  for  tanning,  may 
be  imported  free  of  duty;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1357).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12461.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  istle;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1358) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12463.  A  bill  to  extend  until 
June  30,  1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  in  duty 
on  ground  chicory;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1359).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOGGS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12657.  A  bill  to  continue  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina  and 
bauxite:  with  r>n  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1360).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Ccmimlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12864.  A  bill  to  extend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  free  Importation  of  per- 
sonal and  househ-  id  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders- 
with  amendme;.,'  (Rept.  No.  1361).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Con.-.Uttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FULTON  ol  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  12997.  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend until  July  15,  1968,  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  electrodes  Imported  for  use  In  pro- 
ducing aluminum;  without  amendment 
'Rept.  No.  1362).     Referred  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  23, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  Introduced  on 
March  25, 1966: 

By  Mr.  MAHON : 
H  R.  14012.  A    bin    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fisau    year    ending 
June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
\S\ibTnUtcd  March  28.  1966] 
By  Mr.  BECK  WORTH  r 
H.R   14013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion In  the  computation  of  accredited  serv- 
ice  of   certain    periods   of   serslce    rendered 
States   or    instrumentalities    of    States,    and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Post  Office  and   Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.    14014.  A   bill  to   amend    the   Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  extend  its 
provisions  for  5  years,  to  restrict  its  applica- 
tion to  rural  areas,  and  to  delete  the  pro- 
visions thereof  for   construction  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 
H.R.  14015.  A  bill   to  amend   the   act   en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lUn- 
iting    the    hours    of    service    of    employees 
thereon."   approved   March   4.    1907;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  14016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  14017.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid,  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
and  related  Federal  programs,  to  encourage 
and  assist  in  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  historic  structures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14018.  A  bill  to  promote  and  coordi- 
nate  historic   preservation  activities  of   the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  other 
public  bodies,  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals;    to   the   Committee   on    Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  14019.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional  appropriations,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
HJl.  14020.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  adding  a  new  title  X 
thereto   which   will   establish   a   program   to 
protect  adult  health  by  providing  assistance 
in   the   establishment  and   operation   of  re- 
gional   and    community    health    protection 
centers  for  the  detection  of  disease,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  training  of  person- 
nel to  operate  such  centers,  and  by  provid- 
ing assistance  in  the  conduct  of  certain  re- 
search related  to  such  centers  and  their  op- 
eration; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.McGRATH: 
H.R.  14021.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend 
through  September  30,  1966,  the  Initial 
enrollment  period  for  coverage  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  provided  under  part  B 
of  such  title;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.R.  14022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 


and  their  widows  and  children  at  the  same 
rates  as  apply  in  the  case  of  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.R.  14023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  full 
amount  of  any  annuity  received  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  MORRISON: 
H.R.  14024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees 
thereon,"  approved  March  4,  1907;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.R.  14025.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  14026.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Insured  banks 
from  issuing  negotiable  interest-bearing  or 
discounted  notes,  certificates  of  deposit,  or 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr,  PRICE: 

H  R  14027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request  >  : 
H.R.  14028.  A  bill  to  establish  eligibility 
for  hospitalization  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  veterans  retired  from  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14029.  A    bill    to    amend    section    312 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
malignant  lymphoma  developing  a  10  percent 
or  more  degree  of  disability  within  7  years 
after  separation  from  active  service  shall  be 
presumed   to   be  service   connected;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  14030.  A    bin    to   authorize    the    Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  initial  phase  of  the  east 
side   division.   Central   Valley   project,   Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  14031.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  initial  phase  of  the  east  side 
division.  Central   Valley  project,   California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  983.  Joint    resolution    expressing 
the  approval  of  Congress  for  the  establish- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  an   International   Center   for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Nation's  Capital:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL : 
H.J  Res.  984.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
parking  facilities,  standards  for  rental  hous- 
ing,   and    the    repair   and    rehabilitation    of 
residential  buildings  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO : 
H.J.  Res.  985.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

432.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
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urging  enactment  of  the  proposed  Nstlon*! 
Potato  Labeling  Act  aa  proposed  In  S.  lOM, 
H  R  909.  and  H  Jt  2983;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  "and  Foreign  Commerce. 

433.  Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  opposing  H.R. 
8382  and  urging  enactment  of  alternat« 
legislation  proposed  which  preserves  In  the 
States  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

434.  Also,  memorial  ot  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  granting  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
pensions  comparable  to  grants  to  veterans  of 
American  wars  prior  to  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  RONCALIO: 
H.B.  14032.  A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  Mary 
Knezovlch;    to   the   Committee  on    the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

357.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetiUon  of  the 
Conservative  Club  of  Yonkers,  Yonkers.  NY.. 
relative  to  an  Atlantic  Union  constitutional 


conventloD;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

368.  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  Superrlsors, 
County  of  Solano,  Fairfield,  Calif.,  relative 
to  a  resolution  on  the  passing  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  Flnley  Baldwin.  Jr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

359.  Also.  peVUlon  of  Ralph  Boryszewskl, 
Rochester,  N.Y..  and  others,  relative  to  reas- 
signment of  an  original  petition  to  a  Com- 
nalttee  on  Impeachments;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

360.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  relative  to  reapportionment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

361.  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  Supervisors, 
County  of  Hawaii.  HUo.  Hawaii,  relative  to 
hospitalization  of  veterans  In  local  hospi- 
tals;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF     REMARKS 


Jim    Pitton      A   Quarter-Century  of 
Leadership 

OP  REMARKS 

HON    JOHN  D.  DINUELL 

or    MICHICAl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
iiondav.  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  Jim  Patton,  My  ac- 
quaiiitar.ce  with  Jim  began  in  the  days 
when  I  Wci-s  helping  my  father  with  his 
congrr.sslonal  responsibilities  some  15  or 
20  years  ago.  Like  most  others,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  farm  leader  so  well 
Informed  and  so  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  workers. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  11 
ypa."s  ago.  I  found  Jim  a  warm  and 
kno'Aledeeabie  friend. 

Jim  Patuin  will  be  remembered  for  his 
dlstlnj^jLshed  leadership  of  the  Farmers 
Union  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. But  he  will  be  remembered  for  far 
more  than  a  militant  farm  leader.  He 
has  been  a  great  leader  and  mover  in  a 
h  >.st  of  liberal  causes.  He  wlU  be  re- 
membered for  his  vision,  his  rare  cour- 
Ane  and  (ir  his  willingness  to  Join  In  the 
battle  for  .^-.v  Mjst  cause  where  the  public 
lnt(^'-?'?r  -»  ts  Involved. 

J'.rr.  Pufwon  was  one  of  the  stalwart 
leaders  in  the  Roosevelt  administration 
who  helped  organize  the  inteniational 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  other  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  He  was  a  leader  in,  and 
an  early  prestdent  of.  the  organization  of 
the  Inle.'T'.aMor.a'.  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers,  a  federation  of  national 
farm  organhations. 

He  *as  a  leader  in  the  group  which 
spon-sorcd  full -employment  legislation 
leading  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
and  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  His  labors  on  behalf  of 
medicare  and  the  liberalization  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  earned  him  a 
."secuTe  p'ace  in  the  affection  aivd  grati- 
tude of  miUiorv;  of  .Americans, 

He  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 


this  great  country  of  ours  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people.  And  we  all  are 
aware  of  his  leadership  of  International 
efforts  to  free  the  world  from  himger; 
a  campaign  which  led  to  President  John- 
son's recent  declaration  of  a  worldwide 
war  on  hunger. 

I  join  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  said,  "Voices  which  champion 
the  cause  of  the  farmer  are  sorely  needed 
in  the  United  States  today  and  Jim  Pat- 
ton's  voice  has  been  heard."  We  will 
miss  him  speaking  as  the  president  of 
the  Farmers  Union,  but  I  am  sure  we  will 
continue  to  have  his  help  on  national  and 
international  welfare  problems. 


ByeloniMiaB  InJependeoce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MJUITUtNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  and  their  his- 
tory are  so  inextricably  mixed  with  that 
of  the  Russian  people  that  it  Is  not  easy 
for  some  to  distinguish  the  two  peoples. 
Their  difficulty  stems  from  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  for  centuries  the  Byelorus- 
si£ins  have  been  subjected  to  Russian 
rule,  and  the  Russians  have  done  their 
utmost  to  eradicate  all  Byelorussian  na- 
ticMial  traits  and  traditions.  But  the 
Bjrelorussians  have  not  forgotten  their 
distinct  identity,  and  they  have  always 
wanted  to  regain  their  freedom  and  In- 
dependence, The  year  1918  offered  them 
the  opportunity  they  had  long  awaited. 

In  that  year,  when  the  despotic  czarist 
regime  of  Russia  was  no  more,  the  Byelo- 
russians felt  themselves  free  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  Independence  on 
March  25,  TTien  they  set  up  the  Byelo- 
russian National  Republic,  and  the  10 
milUon  Byelorussians  were  happy  under 
their  own  Government,  But  their  inde- 
pendence was  of  very  brief  duration. 
Early  in  1921  Soviet  forces  finally  quelled 
a  long  and  determined  resistance,  put  an 
end  to  the  Independent  Byelorussian  Re- 


public, and  then  incorporated  the  coun- 
try into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fortunately,  that  did  not  mean  the  end 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence among  the  Byelorussian  people. 
Even  though  for  more  than  45  years  they 
have  been  enduring  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  totalitarian  tyranny,  they  still  cling  to 
their  idea  of  freedom  and  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  their  na- 
tional goal.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  48th 
anniversary  celebration  of  their  inde- 
pendence we  all  echo  their  genuine  sen- 
timent and  hope  that  they  will  attain 
their  objective. 


Byelomssiaa  ladependeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JKSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25, 
1966  marks  the  48th  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence of  a  large  Eastern  European 
people  who  are  not  Independent.  I  doubt 
if  the  Byelorussian  people  are  celebratlnt; 
their  independence  aiiniversary  tonight 
except  with  remembrances  for  the  old 
and  hopes  for  the  young,  but  we  here  in 
free  America  can  pay  tribute  to  these 
peoples  and  let  them  know  that  as  long 
as  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  lose 
our  hope  and  remembrances  of  days  past, 
their  future  is  not  an  entirely  dark  one. 

In  remembering  Byelorussian  inde- 
pendence we  are  in  fact  remembering  a 
great  principle  of  political  man ;  namely, 
self-determination.  It  is  a  principle  and 
a  goal  of  all  democracies,  whether  actual 
or  theoretical:  it  Is  the  foundation  of  the 
American  system  of  government;  it  is  a 
thought  that  ennobles  man.  Simply, 
self-determination  Is  the  exercise  of  a 
basic  human  right  which  speaks  of  or- 
ganized men  determining  their  own  na- 
tional destiny  in  dignity  and  honor. 

Self-determination  Is  not  a  20th  cen- 
tury concept:  rather  it  is  as  old  as  man's 
abiUty  to  think  rationally  about  himself, 
his  relations  with  other  humans,  and  his 
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relationship  to  his  state.  Through  the 
centuries  the  great  minds  of  political 
philosophy  have  worked  the  principle  of 
government,  self-determination  found  its 
shape  in  the  18th  century  enlightenment, 
which  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
men  were  capable  jjf*  making  rational 
decisions  affecting  {neir  personal  and  na- 
tional lives. 

Here  in  this  country  our  Colonial  Fa- 
thers fought  for  this  right  in  1776  and 
the  years  following,  and  put  the  concept 
into  practice  with  the  establishment  of  a 
new  kind  of  government  in  1789.  That 
constitution  stands  today  as  a  shining 
beacon  for  all  who  would  know  that  self- 
determination  is  a  working  principle. 

That  is  why  we  in  this  counti-y  must 
not  lose  faith.  That  beacon  must  never 
go  out.  The  Byelorussians  saw  that  light 
48  years  ago,  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent and  put  into  motion  a  gov- 
ernment embodying  the  idea  of  self-de- 
termination. Soviet  Russia  never  per- 
mitted those  forces  of  government  or 
the  Byelorussian  people  the  opportunity 
to  detei-mine  their  national  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  ■we  pay  tribute  to 
that  nation.  Today  we  hold  out  the  bea- 
con of  hope.  Today  we  reassert  our  own 
faith  in  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. Today  we  remind  the  Byelorussian 
people  that  that  principle  will  be  kept 
alive  long  after  Soviet  colonialism  has 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Happy  Birthday — Congrestwoman  Bolton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, March  29.  is  the  birthday  of  our 
esteemed  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Mi-s.  Frances  Bolton.  She  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  over 
the  course  of  26  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  House.  Her  work  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  brought  her  great 
distinction  here  at  home  as  well  as  win- 
ning great  admiration  from  many  foreign 
governments  with  whom  our  country 
maintains  relations. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has  estab- 
lished an  equally  great  record  in  the  field 
of  civic  services,  particularly  public 
health  and  nursing,  education,  and  in  the 
social  services.  My  home  city  of  Cleve- 
land has  been  the  beneficiary  of  our  col- 
league's unique  sei-vices  in  all  these  fields. 
She  has  made  Cleveland  a  better  place  to 
live  for  many  thousands  of  families  who 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  her  leader- 
ship in  civic  services  as  well  as  her  gen- 
erous philanthropies, 

I  salute  my  friend  and  our  esteemed 
colleague,  Mrs.  Bolton,  for  her  outstand- 
ing work  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
for  the  tremendous  energy  and  interest 
she  has  given  to  literally  hundreds  of 
worthwhile    projects    in    the    Greater 


Cleveland  community.  I  have  long  re- 
garded her  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  in  the  United  States.  I  know  my 
esteem  for  her  is  shared  by  my  colleagues. 
On  this  occasion  I  extend  to  her  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  birthday  and  may  she 
have  many  more  years  of  sei-vice  to  her 
country  and  to  her  fellow  man. 


Vice  Adm.  William  F.  (Red)  Raborn  Jr. 
Is  Recipient  of  Forrestal  Memorial  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HqUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIX^ES 

Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  night  I  had  the 
honor  of  attending  the  12th  annual  For- 
restal Memorial  Award  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation. The  purpose  of  this  associa- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship and  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing between  industi-y  and  those 
agencies  of  Government  responsible  for 
the  national  defense.  The  Forrestal 
Award  is  given  annually  in  honor  of 
those  who  have  furthered  these  objec- 
tives. A  long  line  of  distinguished  Amer- 
icans have  received  this  award,  com- 
mencing in  1954  with  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

Last  night's  recipient  is  an  outstanding 
American  and  a  personal  friend.  Vice 
Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr.,  better 
known  to  his  friends  as  "Red." 

"Red  "  Raborn  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  serving  his  country,  beginning  in 
1924  when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  He  sei-ved  in  a 
variety  of  posts  with  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  including  operations 
against  enemy  forces  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  South  China  Sea,  Iwo  Jima, 
and  the  Japanese  homeland. 

Admiral  Raborn  is  probably  most  noted 
as  the  Director  of  Special  Projects  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
developing  a  fleet  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. His  management  genius  and  his 
leadership  resulted  in  the  successful 
launchings  of  Polaris  missiles  in  1960.  2 
years  ahead  of  the  planned  schedule. 
One  of  the  management  systems  that  he 
developed  in  producing  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile is  known  as  the  program  evaluation 
reporting  technique,  commonly  known 
as  PERT.  The  widespread  adoption  of 
this  method  by  large  sections  of  Ameri- 
can industry  reflect  his  perception  and 
resourcefulness.  "Red  "  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  awards,  both  militai-y 
and  civilian,  during  his  career  including 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
the  Collier  Trophy  Award,  presented  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1963. 

I  have  long  been  associated  with  "Red" 
Raborn  and  can  think  of  no  man  more 
deserving  of  the  award.  Over  the  years 
I  have  known  him,  I  have  always  admired 


him  as  a  wann  and  human  man,  deeply 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  team  work. 

After  he  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1963, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  vice  president 
of  Aerojet-General  Corp.  I  was  sad  to 
see  my  good  friend  depart  from  the 
service  of  his  country,  although  certainly 
he  had  earned  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing more  time  with  his  family  and  to 
provide  the  larger  measure  of  material 
things  for  them  which  employment  in 
private  industi-y  made  possible. 

As  would  be  expected  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  him  to  return  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  in  April  1965  as  Direc- 
tor of  Cental  Intelligence.  "Red"  re- 
sponded without  hesitation.  I  was  per- 
sonally delighted  that  he  accepted  and 
brought  to  the  CIA  his  talents  and  dedi- 
cation. He  has  been  totally  cooperative 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  CIA 
Subcommittee  of  Armed  Ser\'ices  of 
which  I  am  chairman  and  has  seen  to  it 
that  this  subcommittee  has  been  kept 
thoroughly  and  currently  informed. 

■Red  "  has  applied  his  highly  developed 
management  skills  to  the  direction  of  the 
Central  InteUigence  Agency  which  plays 
such  a  vital  part  in  the  defense  and  se- 
curity of  this  Nation.  I  can  attest  that 
he  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  as  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  and  is  a  credit 
to  this  Agency  which  has  had  other  out- 
standing Directors  in  the  past..  This  is 
small  tribute  to  offer  to  a  man  of  Ad- 
miral Rabom's  dedication,  patriotism, 
and  loyalty  but  I  hope  In  some  small 
measure  it  may  contribute  to  greater  rec- 
ognition that  in  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
important  jobs,  the  occupant  fully  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  "well  done." 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day:  A 
Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  48 
years  ago,  after  suffering  over  a  centui-y 
of  political  servitude  at  the  hands  of 
Tsarist  Russia,  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
established  an  Independent  Democratic 
Republic. 

The  Byelorussian  Republic  did  not 
have  the  good  fortune  to  remain  inde- 
pendent for  long.  After  2  years  of  hard 
and  gallant  fighting,  the  tiny  republic 
was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of 
the  new  expansionist  government  of  So- 
viet Russia.  Since  then  the  Byelorus- 
sians have  continued  to  resist  passively, 
but  determinedly,  every  Communist  at- 
tempt to  Sovietize  their  nation. 

Today  Byelorussia  is  one  of  the  many 
tiny  but  proud  nations  that  suffer  under 
the  new  form  of  colonialism  pursued  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  their  domina- 
tion by  the  Muscovite  Russians  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  historically  the 
Byelorussians  developed  quite  separately 
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:  m  he  tribes  of  great  Russia.  Even 
:  xirt-  iheir  cxjlture  remains  distinctly 
different  from  that  of  the  great  Rus- 
sians. As  a  distinct  and  different  na- 
tionality, the  Byelorusffans  suiter  from 
the  degradation  of  their  culture  and  at- 
tempts at  forced  assimilation  by  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  regime. 

.As  a  democratic  nation  which  pro- 
fjsses  a  firm  belief  in  the  rights  of  all 
nations  to  self-determination,  we  cannot 
forget  the  plight  of  the  Byelorussians. 
Someday  they  must  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  free  from  for- 
eign oppression.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
we  continue  to  observe  the  anniversary 
of  Byelorussian  independence  every 
March  25  and  renew  our  support  of  their 
light  to  self-determination. 


Probiemj  in  tconomic  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T    flANN\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28.  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  commer- 
cial loans  Increase  the  overheating  of  the 
economy.  There  ^re  ample  signs  and 
signals  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

New  plant  Investment,  which  was  up 
last  year,  is  projected  for  an  even  greater 
increase  this  year,  up  over  8  billion, 
which  Indicates  an  Increase  of  over  10 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
For  1966,  there  will  be  80-plus  billion  in 
new  plant  expansion.  Why  does  the 
first  increase  in  interest  rate  fail  to  touch 
it?  There  are  two  very  good  reasons, 
both  of  them  tax  oriented. 

First.  A  tax  incentive  credit  of  7  per- 
cent which  is  well  above  the  Interest  rise 
effect.  Second.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  of  March  1965  allowing 
full  deduction  on  Federal  income  tax 
returns  for  all  loan  reserves.  This  en- 
courages banks  to  double  1965  commer- 
cial loan  rates. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  further 
increase  would  only  result  in  its  being 
eventually  nullified.  Please.  Mr.  Martin, 
do  not  give  us  any  more  of  your  "interest 
increase  meat-tax  surgery."  Our  need  is 
for  more  selective  and  precise  Instru- 
ments to  do  the  delicate  balancing 
operation. 

May  we  suggest  to  the  Congress  the 
following:  First.  Decrease  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  where  It  matches  a 
prime  interest  rate,  say.  to  5 'a  percent. 
Second.  Create  a  tax  increase  standby 
of  1  percent  Income  tax  and  2  percent 
corporate  tax. 

May  we  also  suggest  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  the  following:  Decrease  the 
money  supply  by  requiring  greater  re- 
serves from  banks.  This  action  will 
cause  banks  to  use  their  available  money 
to  purchase  Federal  Reserve  notes  to 
soak  up  available  surplus  cfish  which  is 
now  going  out  In  commercial  loans. 

As  we  have  urged  for  an  Increase  In 
money  supply  for  expansion,  it  is  only 


reasonable  that  we  should  call  for  a  de- 
crease to  apply  the  appropriate  "brak- 
ing" action. 


"n.  vv  Survey  for  Water  Forecasts 
ii<:aehcial  to  West  aad  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGF   HANSEN 

Of     II>AUO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  winter  in  the  high  mountain  places 
of  the  Northwest,  there  imfolds  a  kind  of 
silent  drama,  familiar  to  few  people  in 
most  of  the  Nation,  but  significant  to 
millions  in  the  West. 

This  little-known  activity  is  the  an- 
nual cooperative  snow  survey  coordi- 
nated by  the  U.S.  Depa.tment  of  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Snow  surveyors  go  into  the  mountains 
periodically  from  January  to  May, 
traveling  over  permanently  designated 
snow  courses,  to  measure  the  snow  depth 
and  to  determine  how  much  water  is  in 
it.  From  these  findings  come  data  for 
water  supply  forectistlng  that  enable 
users  to  plan  for  and  cope  with  adequate 
and  inadequate  water  supply  during  long 
dry  summers,  or  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled runoff  during  spiing  thaw. 

A  year  ago,  key  snow  courses  through- 
out my  State  of  Idaho  indicated  the 
heaviest  snow  pack  ever  recorded. 
Many  courses  had  more  snow-water  as 
of  January  I  than  occurs  for  an  entire 
season. 

This  discovery  stimulated  special  snow 
surveys  near  the  middle  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month  to  determine  if  the  storm 
patterns  were  continuing  throughout 
the  winter  season  and  to  caution  the 
people  on  Impending  consequences. 
The  mounting  snow  data  indicated  a 
snow  melt  that  would  cause  the  heaviest 
volume  flows  ever  recorded  on  the 
Salmon,  The  Big  and  Little  Lost,  and 
the  Boise  Rivers.  The  forecasts  proved 
correct  and  the  greatest  peak  flows  ever 
recorded  in  70  years  resulted  in  the 
rivers. 

Forewarned,  the  private.  State  and 
Federal  water-using  organizations  had 
lowered  the  water  levels  in  their  reser- 
voirs and  thereby  averted  tremendous 
flood  damages  In  areas  below  the  reser- 
voirs that  otherwise  might  have  been 
Inimdated. 

These  annual  snow  surveys  are  carried 
out  by  specially  trained  people  who 
travel  set  schedules  over  remote  areas, 
using  over-snow  machines,  skies,  snow- 
shoes,  helicopters,  and  airplanes. 

For  tills  extraordinary  work  the  entire 
expenditure  of  money  for  all  purposes 
by  private.  State,  and  Federal  sources  in 
Idaho  Is  less  than  $90,000  a  year;  yet  In 
Boise.  Idaho,  alone.  It  helped  to  avert 
$3,513,000  damages  last  spring. 

SCS  conservationists  and  technicians 
working  with  them  on  forecasting  prob- 
lems feel  that  additional  work  and  in- 


stnmientatlon  Is  necessary  to  keep  up 
with  the  increased  demands  and  needs 
for  accurate  forecasts  of  water  supply 
each  year. 

Tills  is  a  unique  service.  It  Is  a  need- 
ed program.  It  is  appreciated  and  de- 
pended upon  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  Idaho  and  the  great  Northwest,  and 
it  is  of  actual  benefit  and  potential  in- 
terest to  the  Nation  at  large. 

I  take  this  means  to  salute  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  people  in  this 
program  who  help  our  western  farmers 
and  other  water  users  to  cope  with  their 
water  problems. 


The  48th  Anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28.  1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
48th  anniversary  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  was  observed  on 
March  25,  1966,  but  it  was  not  a  day  of 
great  rejoicing  but  one  of  hope  that 
some  day  they  will  regain  their  freedom. 

It  was  on  March  25,  1918,  that  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  was 
born  but  its  independence  was  short- 
lived and  within  3  years  complete  Rus- 
sian domination  of  the  new  nation  was 
reim  posed. 

Today  the  hopes  of  those  who  brought 
the  Byelorussian  Republic  into  exist- 
ence are  still  alive  but  their  subjugated 
country  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Byel- 
onissian  Soviet  Socialist  R^ubllc  and  is 
wholly  unrepresentative  of  some  18  mil- 
lion people. 

So  on  this  day  of  national  commemo- 
ration we  of  the  free  world  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  these  courageous  people 
who  despite  heart -rendering  hardships 
over  these  many  years  have  not  given  up 
their  dreams  of  self-determination  once 
again. 

On  Sunday,  March  27.  the  Byelorus- 
sian-American Association,  of  which 
Nicholas  Horoshko  is  national  president, 
observed  the  48th  anniversary  by  pre- 
senting a  commemorative  program  in  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

The  Byelorussians  comprise  one  of  the 
most  Important  groups  of  Slavic  people 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Their  historic  coun- 
try of  80,000  square  miles  borders  Po- 
land on  the  west,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  on  the  northwest,  Russia  on  the 
north,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  south. 

Early  in  the  16th  century  Byelorus- 
sia became  part  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  remained  as  such  until  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  which  overthrew  the  czarlst 
empire  in  1917. 

Among  the  non-Russian  groups  which 
proclaimed  their  independence  was  the 
Byelorussians  and  on  March  25,  1918. 
the  Byelorussian  National  Republic  was 
established. 
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But  before  the  Byelorussians,  or  White 
Russians  as  they  are  also  known,  had 
a  chance  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their 
victoi-y  the  Red  army  overran  the  coun- 
try and  made  it  part  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Byelorussia  had  been  swallowed  up 
In  less  than  3  years. 

So  today  let  us  continue  our  prayers 
that  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when 
these  long  suffering  people  may  once 
again  experience  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom in  their  historic  homeland. 
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I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  current  observance  of  National  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America  Week. 


Future  Homemakers   of  America — More 
Than  Two  Decades  of  Achievement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  most  Members  of  this  House 
are  aware,  we  are  marking,  this  week 
National  PHA  Week,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

There  may  be  some  confusion,  in  that 
the  initials  also  designate  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration — both  of  which 
are  Federal  agencies  which  have  made 
important  contributions  to  the  public 
welfare  in  rural  areas  and  in  the  cities— 
but  what  we  have  particularly  In  mind 
at  this  moment  is  another  FHA,  com- 
posed of  young  women  who  will  become 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  our  Nation, 
within  a  few  years,  and  many  of  whom' 
also  will  undertake  additional  efforts  as 
teachers,  or  workers  in  offices  or  indus- 
trial plants. 

It  Is  Important  to  recall,  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  was  founded  more  than  20  years 
ago  and  now  consists  of  more  than  600,- 
000  high  school  students  enrolled  in 
home  economics  courses  in  11.000  chap- 
ters among  the  50  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Additionally,  it  is  Important  that  we 
recognize.  In  saluting  these  young  women 
this  week,  that  the  programs  In  which 
they  are  participating  have  the  official 
sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Associations. 

With  the  growing  importance,  in  re- 
cent years,  of  home  economics  as  a  seri- 
ous concern  of  every  homemaker, 
whether  she  might  live  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country.  It  is  worthwhile,  I  think, 
that  we  have  this  annual  recognition 
of  the  program  of  the  Future  Homemak- 
ers of  America. 

Even  though  I  am  suie  all  of  these 
young  ladies  can  make  wonderful  fudge, 
we  have  come  to  the  realization,  in  re- 
cent years,  that  homemaklng — and 
training  In  home  economics — means 
much  more  than  learning  how  to  make 
a  good  fudge. 


The  48th  Anniversary  of  the  Proclamation 
of  Independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic   Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
25  marked  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
pix)clamation  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  Pub- 
lic ceremonies  celebrating  this  historic 
occasion  were  held  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Last  Sunday  such  a  ceremony  was 
held  in  my  district  and  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  speak  before  an  enthusiastic  as- 
semblage made  up  of  friends  of  a  free 
Byelonissia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  previously 
granted.  I  include  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks on  Byeloi-ussian  Independence 
Day: 

Byelorussian  Independence  Dat 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  Join  with 
you  In  celebrating  this  4«th  anniversary  of 
the    proclamation    of    Independence    of    the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  center  of 
Byelorussian  cultural  and  religious  life  Is 
located  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Cleveland 
Branch  of  the  Byelorussian-American  Asso- 
ciation deserve  public  conunendation  for 
their  work  in  promoting  the  Just  cause  of 
the  Byelorussian  nation  and  for  keeping 
faith  with  this  historic  event  in  the  history 
of  a  submerged  but  not  forgotten  nation  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Tour  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  oldest. 
the  richest,  and  the  most  fundamental  po- 
litical ideals  of  the  United  States. 

As  Americans,  we  are  ever  mindful  that 
our  country  is  the  birthplace  of  the  national 
Independence  movement. 

Our  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  Is  a 
powerful  testament  to  mankind's  right  to 
be  free  and  self-governing. 

Prom  the  time  it  was  issued,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  the  political  ideals  it  pro- 
claimed have  Inspired  people  In  many  distant 
lands  to  secure  for  themselves  the  same 
blessings  of  liberty  which  we  enjoy  as  a 
birthright. 

It  is  these  same  political  ideals  which  bind 
us  in  common  cause  with  the  people  of  Bye- 
lorussia and  the  peoples  in  all  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  strong  historic 
connection  between  Byelorussian  Independ- 
ence Day,  which  we  celebrate  today,  and  the 
political  Ideals  of  the  United  States. 

During  World  War  I,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  annunciated  the  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination  as  one  of  the  major 
planks  in  his  program  to  establish  peace  and 
world  order. 


That  doctrine  held  Vhen  as  it  does  today 
that  all  people  have  a  apitural  right  to  be 
master  of  their  destiny,  to  freely  choose  for 
themselves  the  form  of  government  best  suit- 
ed to  assure  their  peace  and  happiness. 

The  powerful  influence  of  that  Wilsonlan 
principle  on  the  fate  of  empires  and  the 
future  of  self-government  is  known  to  every 
student   of   history. 

It  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  old 
European  empires,  including  the  downfall 
of   the   Russian   empire. 

Nations  long  submerged  in  the  grip  of 
foreign  rule  ana  occupation  rose  up  to  de- 
mand their  rightful  place  in  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

It  was  in  those  circumstances  that  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence on  March  25,  1918. 

Within  a  matter  of  days  a  provisional  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative council  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

The  provisional  constitution  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  con- 
science, the  unviolabillty  of  the  individual 
and  the  home,  the  right  of  labor  to  form 
unions  and  to  strike  for  Just  cause,  and  equal 
protection   of   all   citizens   under   law. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  of  these  basic 
human  rights  had  been  denied  the  people 
under  the  absolute  system  of  rule  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Russian  czars. 

Some  12  foreign  nations  extended  de  Jure 
recognition  to  newly  Independent  Byelorus- 
sia and  her  future  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions   seemed    assured. 

In  less  than  1  year  the  happy  era  of  Byel- 
orussian independence  was  ended  by  armed 
aggression  launched  by  the  Red  regime  which 
had  seized  control  of  the  Russian  nation. 

Thus  Byelorussia  became  the  flr»t  victim 
of  Communist  aggression. 

Other  newly  independent  nations  soon 
thereafter  became  the  victims  of  that  same 
aggression. 

Today  Byelorussia  is  occupied  by  a  foreign 
power,  foreigners  are  in  control  at  all  levels 
of  the  government  Imposed  upon  the  people. 
There  is  no  self-government,  there  is  no 
freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  or  of  con- 
science; neither  the  individual  nor  the  home 
Is  protected  from  the  unchecked  power  of 
the  State,  labor  has  no  rights  and  the  law 
of  Moscow  is  no  more  than  the  claims  of  the 
new  imperialism  of  communism. 

But  aggression  and  foreign  occupation  has 
not  been  able  to  break  the  spirit  of  Byel- 
orusslon  people  or  to  weaken  their  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  a  restoration  of  their 
national  independence. 

They  resi_8t  the  foreign  commissars  today 
Just  as  they  resisted  the  rule  of  the  tsars  in 
past  generations. 

Their  commitment  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  is  unbreakable. 

It  Is  that  spirit  which  forms  the  bond  of 
common  cause  between  them  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  the  people  of  Byelorussia  are 
the  proven  allies  of  the  United  States  in 
our  struggle  to  establish  a  peaceful  world 
In  which  all  nations  and  people  will  be  mas- 
ters of  their  destiny. 

Today — at  this  very  hour — our  NaUon  is 
standing  up  in  defense  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  freely  chose  the  form  of  government  best 
suited  to  assure  their  peace  and  happiness. 
It  is  for  that  ideal,  and  that  ideal  alone, 
that  we  defend  the  people  of  free  Vietnam! 
In  that  distant  land  the  organized  forces 
of  Communist  aggression  are  attempting  to 
Impoee  by  force  of  arms,  the  same  system  of 
terror  and  tyranny  that  today  afflicts  the 
Byelorussian  homeland. 

Porty-seven  years  ago  It  was  open  war  and 
aggression  which  robbed  the  Byelorussian 
people  of  their  national  Independence. 
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TcxlAjr  that  same  aggreMlon  carrlea  out  Ita 
evU  purpoaea  under  the  mialeadlQg  banner 
of  a  ao-called  National  Liberation  Proct  In 
Vietnam. 

But  the  objectlYe  ta  the  aame — to  deetroy 
btunan  freedom  and  to  Impoae  a  foreign  dic- 
tatorship upon  all  of  Vietnam. 

No  amount  of  camouflage  or  propaganda 
can  alter   this  harsh   fact  of  life. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  In  hU  teatl- 
mony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  exposed  the  true  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

By  unchallenged  documentation  be  laid 
bare  the  conspiracy  of  Hanoi  to  subvert  and 
occupy   the  entire  Vietnam   nation. 

He  established  the  so-called  National  Lib- 
eration Front  as  the  military  and  terroristic 
arm  of  the  Hanoi  Communist  regime. 

He  left  no  doubt  that  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  is  a  result  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  that  our  purpose  was  to  meet  and 
turn  back  that  aggression. 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
.» »  win  stand  by  our  commitments  to  defend 
the   i)eople   of   free  Vietnam. 

He  has  made  a  determined  effort  to  nego- 
tiate a  peaceful  settlement  of  that  war  but 
the  aggressor*  have  responded  with  demands 
that  amount  to  a  complete  sturender  of 
freedom's  cause 

Nevertheless,  there  now  can  b«  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  war  In  Vietnam,  what 
we  are  fighting  for  and  why  Conamunlst 
aggression  must  be  turned  back  In  southeast 
Asia.  I 

Events  of  our  lifetime  have  taught  us  that 
armed  aggression  unchecked  can  start  a  chain 
reaction  wblcb  could  lead  to  all-out  war  on 
a  global  scale. 

The  appetite  of  the  aggressor  cannot  b« 
satisfied  by  Immoral  concessions. 

The  keepers  of  the  peace  have  always  been 
>a<lfr5  of  courage  who  made  bold  decisions 
on  tne  side  of  freedom  and  Justice  when  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis. 

President  Johnson  has  demonstrated  that 
courage  and  has  made  the  decisions  to  meet 
and  stop  aggression. 

The  goal  of  our  Nation  has  always  been  a 
peaceful  world,  a  world  In  which  Justice 
prevails  over  the  affairs  of  nations  and  of 
mankind. 

The  Journey  toward  that  goal  has  never 
been  easy,  nor  will  It  be  easy  In  the  future. 

But  we  are  committed  to  that  goal  and 
wp  must  pursue  It  with  the  confidence  that 
tree  men  have  always  had  when  faced  with 
adversity. 

In  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  Justice  will 
come  to  the  Byelorussian  nation  and  to  all 
other  nations  now  deprived  of  their  right 
to  self-government. 

Tyranny  cannot  long  delay  the  demands 
of  Justice. 

I  salute  the  Byelorussian  people  for  their 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  human  freedcxn. 


March  25  la  the  symbol  of  unity,  free- 
dom. Independence,  and  democracy  for 
the  Byelorussian  people  everywhere; 
however,  only  in  the  free  world  can  the 
Byelorussian  people  keep  these  Ideals 
alive  and  continue  their  hope  for  a  truly 
independent  Byelorussia.  Each  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
day.  the  Byelorussians  in  the  free  world 
are  reminded  to  strive  in  a  united  tradi- 
tion to  achieve  the  independence  of  the 
Soviet   dominated   Byelorussian   nation. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate  on  commemo- 
rating this  important  day.  We  who  know 
the  blessings  of  liberty  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  secure  that  liberty  for  all  men. 


Byelorustian  lnci»'penQ<-nce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON    ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

f    :lunoi3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Monday.  March  ?.8. 1966 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
March  25,  marked  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Byelorussia  and  it  was  observed  by  the 
Bye'ioru.vsian  Americans  in  Chicago  on 
Su:,d.ky.  March  27. 


Byelorussian   Independence   Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    IfTW    JOISST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
hail  the  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  In- 
dependence we  do  not  have  in  mind  a 
celebration  for  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  a  so-called  constit- 
uent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
honor  Instead  the  tragically  shortlived 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  as  it 
was  proclaimed  on  March  25,  1918.  The 
loudly  proclaimed  independence  of  that 
area,  insisted  upon  at  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  sup- 
port for  what  was  to  be  a  series  of  nega- 
tive positions  by  the  Soviets  in  that 
organization,  is  a  travesty  on  the  true 
independence  of  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  That  independence  has 
been  maintained  not  because  of,  but  In 
spite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ovemm  for  centuries  by  the  neigh- 
boring Russians,  Byelorussia  was  never 
willingly  a  part  of  their  territory  or  sym- 
pathetic with  its  neighbors  to  the  east. 
Superior  in  development  and  culture,  its 
civilization  was  much  older  than  that  of 
the  Riissla  which  sought  to  absorb  it. 

Despite  all  efforts  of  its  neighbors  at 
domination.  Byelorussia  has  remained 
separate  In  its  allegiance  and  true  to  its 
own  national  traditions.  It  has  re- 
mained an  entity,  preserving  its  Identity 
and  its  Independence  of  spirit  against  all 
efforts  to  Riassify  and  to  Sovietize  it. 

Though  its  richer  resources  have  been 
the  envy  of  the  rapacious  on  its  bound- 
aries, they  have  also  been  the  basis  for 
the  higher  degree  of  civilization  which 
the  Byelorussians  enjoy.  Superior  as 
they  have  been  in  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  development,  their  spirit  of  in- 
dividual and  national  independence  is 
also  a  product  of  this  refinement. 

It  was  this  true  love  of  freedom  and 
loyalty  to  ethnic  origins  and  native  char- 
acteristics which  led  to  their  brief  but 
real  Independence,  proclaimed  48  years 
ago.  Despite  outward  political  adversity, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  manifested 


itself  at  that  time  is  alive  today.  That  Is 
the  true  Independence  which  we  celebrate 
today. 


What  the  Adnit  Health  Protection  Act  Will 
Mean  to  Optometry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    UIOOB    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association  luncheon  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  March  24, 1966: 
What  thi  Adui.t  Hbalth  Protection  Act 
Woj.  Mean  to  OPTOMmT 
(By  Congressman   John  E.  Fooa«tt   at  the 

American   Optometric   Association,   Wash- 
ington, DC,  Mar.  34,  1966) 

Thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion's Conference  on  Aid  to  the  Visually  Lim- 
ited. While  I  would  have  been  happy  to 
attend  this  luncheon  under  any  circum- 
stances. I  must  admit  that  your  Invitation 
did  reach  me  at  the  proper  psychological  mo- 
ment. I  was  Just  putting  some  finishing 
touches  on  a  bill  I  was  about  to  Introduce 
on  the  House  floor  to  be  known  as  the  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1966. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of  adult 
health  protection  centers  at  which  persons 
over  50  would  be  given  free  a  battery  of 
tests  designed  to  detect  abnormalities  and 
diseases  at  an  early  stage.  And,  Included 
among  the  diseases  or  conditions  to  be  tested 
under  this  program  Is  vision  Impairment. 

It  Is  obvious  that  no  age  group  In  our  Na- 
tion has  a  greater  need  for  vision  care  than 
the  minions  who  have  passed  their  60th  year. 
And  It  takes  little  analysis,  by  and  large,  to 
determine  that  a  major  proportl^  of  this 
group  Is  not  adequately  prepared  financially 
to  translate  this  urgent  need  Inpo  realiza- 
tion. 

While  no  one  can  predict  accurately  the 
appropriate  Interval  at  which  our  older  peo- 
ple should  have  an  eye  examination,  I  be- 
lieve your  association  recommends  that  a 
complete  eye  examination  and  visual  analy- 
sis should  be  seriously  considered  at  least 
every  other  year.  It  Is  true  that  those  who 
w«ar  glasses  may  not  need  a  change  of  lenses 
that  often,  but  examination  at  regular  In- 
tervals Is  definitely  essential.  The  screen- 
ing examination  for  early  signs  of  visual 
Impairment  that  Is  provided  for  In  my  bill 
will  act  as  a  forerunner  to  referral  to  pro- 
fessional practitioners  for  those  who  require 
such  services. 

When  I  talk  to  a  gathering  of  this  na- 
ttire — a  group  of  professionals — I  always  do 
a  little  homework  beforehand  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the 
group,  and  to  reinforce  my  knowledge  of 
the  profession.  Its  practices.  Its  Impact  on 
the  Nation's  health,  and  what  It  Is  doing  or 
nxlght  do  to  further  the  health  goals  of  the 
Nation. 

But  I  should  note  that.  In  this  Instance, 
my  homework  was  a  matter  of  reacqualnt- 
ance — a  refresher  course.  If  you  will.  I  had 
delved  deeply  and  at  great  length  Into  the 
field  of  optometry  In  the  past  several  years 
when  we  were  working  to  Include  schools 
of    optometry    and    optometric   students    In 
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the  Health  Professions  Educational   AssUt- 
ance  Act  and  Its  amendments. 

I  believe  you  and  I  were  equally  gratified 
when  we  won  our  case,  and  schools  of  optom- 
etry became  eligible  for  construction  grants 
and  grants  to  Improve  educational  program 
quality;  we  were  equally  gratified  when  stu- 
dents at  these  schools  became  qualified  for 
benefits  from  the  student  assistance  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation — student  loans  and 
Federal  support  for  scholarships. 

To  return  to  my  earlier  statement:   dur- 
ing  my   "homework"   period,   I   came   again 
to   a   little   volume   edited    by   Drs.   Monroe 
Hlrsch  and  Ralph  Wick,  titled  "Vision  of  the 
Aging  Patient— An  Optometric  Symposium." 
While  I  was  quite  aware  of  your  profes- 
sion's Interest  In  the  aging  and  aged,  I  had 
not  realized  how  far   that  Interest  reached 
back  Into  time.     Dr.  Henry  Hofstetter's  in- 
troduction, for  example,  reminded  me  that 
■Optometry,  perhaps  longer  than  any  other 
professional  group,  has  had  specific  concern 
with  aging,"  and   traced  that   concern   back 
for  some    500   years.     And,   while   Dr.   Hof- 
6tett*r  cited  the  age  of  40  as  a  clinical  point 
of  demarcation   between   young   and   old,   I 
was  especially  interested  when  he  wrote  that 
•   •   •  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of 
view,  50  to  65  years  of  age  would  have  been 
a  more  logical  point  of  demarcation." 

This  certainly  added  validity  to  my  choice 
of  the  half -century  mark  as  the  age  at  which 
our  adult  population  would  become  eligi- 
ble for  the  services  of  our  proposed  adult 
health  protection  centers. 

And  Dr.  Vincent  Ellerbock,  writing  about 
partial  vision:  It  now  is  apparent  that  both 
cataract  and  glaucoma  are  subject  to  detec- 
tion and  care  and  In  a  great  majority  of 
cases  need  not  produce  any  serious  loss  of 
vision."  This  statement  certainly  fortified 
my  belief  that  detection — followed  by  the 
application  of  preventive  measures — spelled 
out  the  most  practicable  way  to  assure  the 
continued  health  and  well-being  of  ovir  aging 
generations. 

My  reading  produced  one  other  plum.  The 
value  of  proper  eye  care  for  our  older  people 
has  rarely  been  expressed  more  succinctly 
than  by  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  In  the  foreword  to  Drs.  Hlrsch  and 
Wick's  symposium.  Dr.  Andrus  noted  In  part 
"the  Increased  provision  for  eye  care  and 
the  early  detection  and  control  of  eye  disa- 
bilities Is  one  of  the  Important  trends  In 
the  current  nationwide  movement  for  the 
welfare  of  the  aged.  The  human  need  for 
protecting  the  eyesight  of  the  elderly  cannot 
be  magnified.  Preserving  for  them  their 
vision  opens  for  them  opportunities  for 
more  abundant  living,  and  so  assures  for 
them  wider  dimensions  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment." 

I  believe  you  can  tmderstand  more  readily 
now  why  I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  today, 
and  most  grateful  for  the  Invitation  to  Join 
you. 

I  note  that  this  conference  will  deal  with 
the  Identification  of  visually  limited  Indi- 
viduals— how  to  serve  not  only  their  visual 
needs,  but  also  their  social  and  economic 
needs:  and  how  to  effect  their  proper  care. 
This  overall  concept,  as  it  relates  to  obtain- 
ing treatment  for  the  leas  affluent  of  our 
aging  citizens,  moves  hand  In  hand  .-.ith  that 
of  my  bill. 

In  1956.  when  I  reconunended  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  I  said  that 
"aging  touches  or  pervades  most  aspecu  of 
American  life  today;  urban  and  rural  liv- 
ing: wages,  salaries,  pensions,  Insurance,  and 
other  affairs  of  our  economy;  biological  and 
psychological  fields;  and  civic  and  political 
matters." 

In  1967,  shortly  after  Its  establishment,  the 
special  staff  on  aging  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  stated  the 
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problem  In  a  slightly  different  manner:  "We 
must  help  older  people  •  •  •  to  employ  bet- 
ter the  skills,  the  experiences,  and  the  re- 
sources they  have  gained  over  a  lifetime.  To 
the  extent  we  succeed  In  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge, we  shall  have  built  a  tremendous  res- 
ervoir of  strength  for  the  Nation.  Other- 
wise, the  growing  number  of  older  peo- 
ple ••  •  will  become  an  overwhelming  so- 
cial, medical,  and  financial  burden  on  their 
children,  the  community,  and  the  total 
economy." 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  In  the 
Intervening  years  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  all  of  us.  Many  opportunities  have  been 
afforded  our  older  citizens  for  Increasing 
their  self-sufficiency  and  continuing  their 
usefulness  to  the  community.  And  yet,  the 
task  of  deriving  the  utmost  from  their  full 
potential  remains  a  substantial  one. 

Admittedly,  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  to 
make  It  possible  for  more  of  our  elderly  peo- 
ple to  live  healthier  and  more  productive 
lives.  But  much  more  remains  to  be  done 
In  this  area,  and  It  Is  here  that  the  Impact  of 
the  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  will  be  felt 
Only  by  early  Identification  and  subsequent 
control  of  disease  and  prevention  of  illness 
and  disability  can  we  begin  to  keep  our 
adult  population  In  a  state  of  good  health 
that  will  enable  them  to  sustain  a  potential 
we  will  find  It  worthwhile  to  tap. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  is  an  outgrowth 
Of  an  Idea  I  expressed  last  fall  when  I  helped 
dedicate  Cranston.  R.I.'s  first  low-rent  hous- 
ing development  for  the  elderly.  I  stressed 
at  that  time  the  urgent  need  for  long-term 
comprehensive  care  for  the  elderly — an  en- 
tire program  of  services  to  provide  all  the 
needs  of  life.     I  called  that  concept  living 

At  about  the  same  time,  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey,  reminded  his  listeners  that  the 
dramatically  Increasing  numbers  of  our  aged 
and  aging  population  presented  a  "growing 
problem  with  special  significance  for  chronic 
diseases."  His  program  was  called  preven- 
tlcare. 

Acting  Independently,  but  with  the  same 
long-term  goals  in  mind.  Senator  Williams 
and  I  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

What  we  are  proposing — I  know  that  most 
of  you  are  aware  that  Senator  Williams  has 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate — Is 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
"the  Federal  Government  has  a  duty  to  as- 
sist the  adult  population  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  aged  and  the  aging.  In  pro- 
tecting, maintaining,  and  improving  their 
health." 

Specifically  our  aim  Is  to  launch  a  genuine 
nationwide  preventive  medicine  campaign, 
in  the  form  of  a  $60  million,  3-year 
demonstration  program.  Including  training 
and  research.  In  health  protection  centers. 
Having  fought — and  to  a  great  extent  won — 
the  battle  against  Infectious  diseases,  we 
consider  It  most  logical  to  combat  the 
chronic  diseases  with  the  same  kind  of  ag- 
gressive, thoroughgoing,  and  determined  ap- 
proach. Experience  has  shown  us  that  com- 
plete prevention  can  be  attained  In  many 
Instances  and  that  disability,  crippling,  and 
premature  death  can  be  delayed  by  preven- 
tive methods  and  techniques. 

Through  grants,  we  would  encourage  and 
assist  the  planning,  establishment,  and  op- 
eraUon  of  6  regional  and  20  community 
adult  health  protection  centers;  provide  as- 
sistance for  training  the  essential  manpower 
that  would  ultimately  be  Involved;  and  as- 
sist In  conducting  research  related  to  the 
centers  and  their  operation. 

The  health  protection  centers  would  make 
available  to  any  person  over  50,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  a  series  of  basic  tests  that  would 
detect  abnormalities  In  the  cardiovascular, 
respiratory,    gastrointestinal,    genitourinary. 
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and  musculoskeleui  systems,  as  well  as  de- 
fects in  metabolism  and  In  the  organs  of 
special  sense. 

The  tests  would  be  administered  by  quali- 
fied technicians,  nurses,  and  other  medical 
specialists,  using  automated  equipment  capa- 
ble of  providing  rapid  and  reliable  results 
These  results,  available  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours,  would  be  referred  to  the  Individ- 
uals  private  physician  or,  where  the  Indi- 
vidual had  none  or  was  Indigent,  would  be 
referred  as  determined  by  local  practitioners. 
I  want  to  repeat  that  In  every  case  the 
results  of  screening  teste  would  be  forwarded 
to  a  practicing  physician.  I  am  emphasizing 
this  feature  of  the  program  because  some 
people  who  have  only  scanned  our  proposal 
have  the  misconcepuon  that  the  centers  are 
to  be  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Where  treatment  is 
indicated,  the  function  of  the  center  staff 
will  be  to  assure  that  the  patient  Is  properly 
referred  and  brought  under  a  doctors  care. 
And  in  those  cases  where  the  screening  tests 
reveal  no  sign  of  incipient  disease,  test  re- 
sulte  will  still  be  forwarded  to  a  physician 
since  they  will  provide  a  firm  basis  for  any'* 
future  complete  physical  examination,  when- 
ever accomplished. 

In  passing,  a  word  or  two  about  the  appU- 
cailon  of  automation  to  health  checkups 
Probably  the  best-known  program  Is  that  of 
the  Kalser-Permanente  Group.  operaUng  in 
the  Oakland,  Calif.,  area,  which  has  supplied 
much  concrete  evidence  of  the  value  and 
practicability  of  automated  preliminary 
health  tests.  For  those  of  you  who  might 
like  more  specifics  on  automation  In  a  health 
program  setting,  I  refer  you  to  the  published 
writings  of  Dr.  Morris  P.  Collen.  director  of 
medical  methods  research  for  Permanente. 

My  correspondence  tells  me  that  auto- 
mated multltest  screening  programs  are 
presently  In  operation  on  a  Umlted  basis  in 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  generating  great  Interest  be- 
cause of  their  ability  to  discover  ailments 
In  apparently  healthy  people  before  any 
symptoms  make  their  appearance.  In  a 
dozen  other  Instances,  States,  universities, 
and  Individual  communities  are  contemplat- 
ing use  of  a  similar  technique. 

An  audience  of  this  nature  has  human- 
itarian as  well  as  a  professional  Interest  in 
people  and  their  good  health.  Because  of 
this  double-barreled  Interest,  I  emphasize 
to  you  the  Importance  of  this  proposed  pro- 
gram. We  have  m.^de  great  progress  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  our  older  citizens,  but 
our  entire  Investment  to  date— although  It 

represents  many,  many  millions  of  dollars 

although  It  has  broken  new  paths  and  added 
new  dimensions— will  lose  a  great  deal  of  its 
meaning  if  we  do  not  do  more  to  help  our  ag- 
ing population  to  anticipate  their  golden 
years.  We  must  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  make  certain  that  more  and  more 
of  our  citizens  reach  that  period  of  their 
lives  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  program  we  are 
recommending  represente  the  surest  and 
most  practical  way  to  accomplish  this.  Cer- 
tainly mcM-e  aging  people  stand  a  chance  to 
do  so  If  their  medical  histories  reflect  con- 
certed preventive  action  against  those  dis- 
abilities that  cause  so  many  of  them  misery 
and  untold  suffering  today. 

There  Is  still  another  preventive  angle 
that  is  implicit  In  this  program,  and  that  is 
a  human  and  psychological  one.  Properly 
utilized,  this  program  will  prevent  an  In- 
calculable number  of  oiu-  aging  citizens  from 
entering  Into  the  Isolated  and  secluded  tj'pe 
of  existence  that  has  been  their  portion  so 
often  in  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  by  bol- 
stering their  sense  of  well-being.  It  WUl  help 
them  to  add  their  renewed  vigor  and  experi- 
ence to  a  host  of  community  projects  from 
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which  their  personal  dividend  will  be  lietter 
and  more  subctantlal  lives. 

A  New  York  Herald  Tribune  editorial  of  a 
few  weeks  back  stated  that  "Only  now  Is  It 
widely  realized  that  the  health  of  an  In- 
dividual or  a  family  Is  not  simply  a  private 
affair,  that  preventable  illnesses  and  death 
due  to  Ignorance  and  neglect  are  a  waste  of 
the  Nation's  most  precious  resource — Its  peo- 
ple." I  could  not  have  asked  for  a  better 
articulation  on  the  basis  of  my  concern  for 
oiu  aging  people  And  I  am  heartened  to 
Hnd  that  many  of  our  leading  physicians 
have  expressed  their  agreement  with  our 
plan  wholly.  In  principal,  and  almoet  with- 
out  exception  In  design 

With  medicare,  we  began  to  apply  the 
Golden  Rule  to  the  golden  years.  Our  pro- 
posed program — The  Adult  Health  Protection 
Act  of  1966 — conceives  of  the  years  after  50 
as  the  time  to  make  certain  that  more  of 
our  citizens  will  enter  the  golden  years  In 
full  possession  of  their  faculties,  physical 
and  mental.  We  consider  It  a  logical  em- 
tenslon  of  medicare. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  support  that  our 
proposal  has  gained  thus  far.  I  have  great 
respect  for  those  who  may  oppose  It  In  good 
conscience  To  those  who  cry  "creeping  so- 
cialism." I  can  only  say  that  every  man  is 
due  his  personal  prejudices.  In  this  regard. 
I  believe  all  of  you  know  that  my  prejudices 
are  In  accord  with  those  of  President  John- 
son, whose  health  proposals  this  year  set 
as  the  Nation's  goal:  "Good  health  for  every 
citizen  to  the  limits  of  our  country's 
capacity  to  provide  It." 

I  have  no  doubts  as  to  this  country's  ca- 
pacity to  provide^  the  health  opportunities 
that  the  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  con- 
templates. The  need  for  the  program  Is 
urgent:  the  technology  for  the  program  Is 
at  hand  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress — 
with  the  expressed  support  of  professional 
organisations  such  as  yours — will  make  the 
right  choice 


Spefcti  of  Con4-?sjman  W.  R.  Potje  at 
the  Nationai  (oniffntion  of  Farmer* 
Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28.  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  14  in  Denver.  Colo.. 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  honor- 
able W.  R.  (Bob)  Poace  delivered  an  ex- 
ceptionally flne  speech  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  Farmers  Union.  For 
as  long  a5  I  have  know'n  him.  I  have  been 
Impressed  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr  PoaciI  has  in  his  mind  the 
finest  storage  of  knowledge  of  things 
agricultural  of  any  man  In  the  country. 
Had  his  views  prevailed  over  the  years 
agriculture  would  be  In  a  much  better 
economic  position  than  It  is  today. 

I  commend  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr. 
PoAGE's  outstanding  speech,  a  copy  of 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  In  the 
Ricod: 

Spcxcr  or  CoNoanaMAN  W.  R.  Poaoc  at  thk 
National  Convxktiom  of  PAaxxaa  UinoM. 
Nt\«cH  14.  1966.  IN  DKNvsa.  Colo. 
Mr    Chairman  and  my  friends,  you  have 

honored  me  toy  Including  me  on  your  pro- 


gram at  this  historic  meeting.  When  I  was 
first  Invited.  I  realized  that  this  meeting 
would  be  at  a  time  when  I  should  be  In  Wash- 
ington, and  the  closer  we  have  approached 
the  meeting  date  the  more  pressing  have  be- 
come the  demands  at  Washington,  but  when 
I  was  told  that  this  would  probably  be  the 
last  meeting  at  which  Jim  Patton  would 
preside  as  president.  I  decided  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  present — and  now  that  I  am  here  I 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this  Is 
where  I  wanted  to  be  today. 

Frankly.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  I 
look  upon  Jim  Patton  as  a  fine  and  worthy 
personal  friend  of  more  than  n  quarter  of  a 
century.  Jim  Patton  Is  a  great  man.  as 
all  who  know  him  can  attest,  but  entirely 
apart  from  the  personal  features.  I  would 
want  to  attend  this  meeting  because  I  feel 
that  It  marks  the  opening  of  a  tn/bereat  era 
in  agriculture — not  one  based  upon  any  con- 
flict with  Mr.  Patton's  views — probably  one 
based  upon  a  great  deal  of  the  very  effective 
work  that  he  has  done  over  the  post  genera- 
tion, but  nevertheless,  a  completely  differ- 
ent era. 

Historically,  Jim  Patton.  more  than  any 
other  man  In  the  United  States,  has  been 
recognized  as  the  spokesman  for  higher  farm 
Income.  Though  I  h.ive  often  disagreed 
with  him  as  to  the  most  effective  means  oX 
obtaining  his  objective,  I  have  never  dls-> 
agreed  with  him  as  to  his  goal — a  better  liv- 
ing for  farmers  everywhere. 

We  are  stUl  plagvied  with  the  same  ques- 
tions as  to  how  we  can  best  attain  an  In- 
crease In  farm  Income,  but  we  have  made 
considerable  progress.  We  have  not  solved 
our  problems  and  we  never  will  because 
these  problems  are  Just  like  the  problems 
of  making  a  crop.  They  are  new  each  year. 
We  have,  however,  as  I  see  it,  made  far  more 
progress  than  we.  ourselves,  sometimes 
realize.  In  the  relatively  short  time  since  I 
went  to  Congress  we  have  observed  a  com- 
plete revolution  not  only  In  our  methods 
of  production  but  even  more  In  our  pattern 
of  rural  life.  And  certainly  while  we  have 
lost  much  of  value,  we  have  also  made  great 
strides  In  the  living  conditions  of  our  riu-al 
people. 

I  am  old  enough  and  I  lived  close  enough 
to  the  frontier  to  have  hauled  water  In  bar- 
rels on  a  sled  from  the  stock  tank  to  serve 
our  domestic  needs.  I  have  seen  our  roads 
change  from  axle-deep  mud  to  paved  high- 
ways. I  have  seen  our  rural  homes  electrl- 
Qed.  and  I  have  seen  the  old  woodpile  re- 
placed with  bottled  gas.  and  the  surrey,  or 
more  often  the  wagon  with  a  few  chairs  and 
quilts  In  It,  replaced  by  an  automobile  of 
some  type.  All  of  this  Is  certainly  tangible 
evidence  that  the  living  standards  of  the 
American  farmer  have  been  Improved  and 
they  win  continue  to  Improve,  but  the  point 
which  disturbs  us  today  Is  that  these  living 
standards  have  not  Improved  as  rapidly  as 
have  standards  or  opportunities  in  our  urban 
centers. 

Tbls  Is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  farm  la- 
come  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  aa  has 
urban  Income  and  Is  not  today  comparable 
with  the  income  of  the  city  worker.  Aa  a 
result,  rural  areas  have  been  and  still  are 
losing  population  at  an  alarming,  rate.  We 
are  likely  to  be  misled  If  we  look  only  to 
the  Improved  circumstances  of  those  who 
remain  on  our  farms.  We  must  remember 
that  there  are  fewer  people  on  our  farms. 
But  surely  it  Is  no  answer  to  suggest  that 
we  should  try  to  reduce  the  living  standard 
of  our  urban  friends  or  to  slow  down  the 
progress  of  Industry  or  of  industrial  workers. 

On  the  contrary,  we  live  in  an  era  of  inter- 
dependence. Agriculture  cannot  succeed 
without  a  successful  development  of  Indus- 
try and  urban  citizens.  We  know  that  unless 
our  nelghbora  In  the  cities  have  adequate 
buying  power  that  our  farm  people  will  not 
have    an    adequate    market.      Probably    our 


greatest  challenge  today  Is  to  show  otir  urban 
neighbors  that  agriculture  Is  not  yet  receiv- 
ing its  fair  share  of  the  national  Income.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  American 
people  are  fair:  that  when  they  know  the 
facts,  they  will  deal  fairly  with  their  fellows. 

I  think  I  can  understand  why  the  house- 
wife who  sees  the  price  of  groceries  going  up 
very  naturally  complains  that  the  farmers 
are  charging  too  much.  Of  course,  that 
housewife  does  not  realize  that  she  is  today 
buying  more  and  better  food  for  a  smaller 
percentage  of  her  family's  expendable  in- 
come than  did  any  people  anywhere  at  any 
time  In  history.  Right  now  I  believe  Ameri- 
cans are  spending  Just  over  IB  percent  of 
their  Income  for  food.  In  Western  Europe  It 
takes  25  to  30  percent  and  In  the  Soviet 
Union  It  takes  about  50  percent,  while  in 
India  and  Red  China  It  takes  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  family's  total 
earnings  Just  to  buy  the  grossly  Inadequate 
food  to  which  these  people  are  accustomed. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  clear  that  Amer- 
ican consumers,  far  from  being  mistreated 
or  overcharged,  are  a  most  favored  group. 
But.  on  the  other  hand.  I  hope  that  we  can 
all  agree  that  it  should  be  our  purpose  to 
continue  to  provide  food  and  fiber  on  highly 
favorable  terms. 

To  do  this  our  farmers  must  be  assured  of 
adequate  and  stable  markets.  We  have 
heretofore  tried  on  the  one  hand  to  keep 
our  production  of  farm  products  at  reason- 
able and  adequate  levels,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  tried  to  maintain  fair  but  not 
excessive  prices.  This  is  really  all  that  our 
farm  programs  have  ever  sought  to  accom- 
plish and  certainly  if  we  could  accomplish 
this,   any  program   would   be  a  success. 

Last  October  Congress  passed  a  basically 
equitable  farm  bill — one  which  made  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  involvement  of  the 
Government  in  American  agriculture — one 
which  opened  the  door  to  more  competitive 
agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  substan- 
tially protected  the  Income  of  our  farmers. 
We  all  knew  that  the  bill  was  no  panacea. 
Indeed,  it  did  not  even  represent  a  consensus 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  simply  re- 
flected the  fact  that  here  we  had  the  best 
compromise  of  conflicting  views  which  could, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  secured.  Pos- 
sibly the  fact  that  no  group  or  individual  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  its  provisions  is  a  good 
thing.  It  proves  that  the  democratic  process 
is  still  working  and  that  no  one  can  dictate 
to  this  Nation. 

Whether  this  program  will  hurt  or  help 
us  as  Individuals  must  depend  In  a  large 
part  on  the  way  It  Is  administered,  and  with 
no  desire  to  question  any  individual's  sin- 
cerity, I  must  point  out  that  X  have  already 
had  to  question  several  phases  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  bill.  I  think  that  the 
Department  has.  unfortunately,  misinter- 
preted and  misapplied  it.  but  the  guidelines 
of  the  bill  move  a  long  way  from  the  old  and 
discredited  idea  of  production  for  the  loan, 
although  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  some  of 
us  would  like  for  them  to  go. 

I  have  often  stated  that  I  would  like  to 
see  cotton  and  other  commodities  sell  for 
whatever  they  would  bring  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  have  the  Oovernment  make 
up  the  difference  between  such  a  free  price 
and  a  fair  return  to  the  producer.  Just  as 
we  have  long  done  with  wool.  This  bill  does 
not  go  that  far,  but  it  does  go  far  enough 
that  the  bulk  of  most  of  our  crops  are  going 
to  move  into  the  market  rather  than  into 
storage,  and  the  public  is  going  to  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  unneeded  storage. 

But  the  basic  problems  of  American  agri- 
culture are  still  Just  what  they  have  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  They  resolve  around 
our  ability  to  produc«  more  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  than  can  be  disposed  of  at  profitable 
levels.  Farmers,  like  all  other  producers, 
must  receive  enough  for  their  product  to  pay 
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all  costs  plus  enough   to  maintain  at  least 
some  kind  of  minimum  living  standards     In 
a  completely  free  economy  it  Is  difficult  for 
producers,  and  especially  for  the  producers 
Of  agricultural  producte,  to  receive  enough 
for  their  products  to  even  recover  production 
costs   in   those   years   when    the    volume    of 
production  exceeds   the  volume  of  demand 
Unfortunately,  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
governmental    intervention    has    been    most 
clearly  recognized  and.  Indeed,  most  effec- 
tively used  by  some  of  those  who  have  his- 
torically been   most  critical   of  farmers  for 
seeking   any   type   of  governmental   control 
Probably  the  best  Illustration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  governmental  Intervention  Is  seen  in 
the  operation  of  our  private  power  compa- 
nies. 

Like  other  utilities  they  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  futUlty  of  producing  more  power 
than  the  market  would  take  or  of  building 
unnecessary  or  duplicating  facilities  to  serve 
a  limited  market.  Although  we  are  very  like- 
ly to  find  their  spokesmen  insisting  that  ev- 
erybody else  should  live  In  a  world  of  com- 
plete and  unlimited  competition,  very  few  of 
these  spokesmen  would  for  a  moment  volun- 
teer to  meet  unlimited  competition  in  the 
field  of  electrical  energy.  On  the  contrary 
they  recognize  that  Investment  In  duplicat- 
ing unneeded  generation  and  distribution  is 
unsound  and  in  the  long  run  that  such  In- 
vestment Imposes  a  needless  burden  on  the 
public.  And  they  can  be  found  at  the  head 
Of  the  line  demanding  governmenui  protec- 
tion of  their  geographical  monopolies. 

I  need  not  tell  a  Parmers  Union  audience 
that  It  U  Just  as  unsound  to  produce  two 
bales  of  cotton  where  only  one  Is  needed  as 
It  Is  to  put  two  lines  of  electric  poles  down 
the  streets  of  Denver,  and  that  It  Is  Just  as 
unsound  to  buy  a  combine  to  handle  wheat 
for  which  there  is  no  market  as  It  Is  to  build 
an  unneeded  electrical  generating  plant 
And  I  don't  think  that  I  need  dwell  upon 
the  necessity  of  balancing  supp'y  with  de- 
mand. I  trust  that  we  can  accept  this  need 
as  an  economic  fact. 

What  we  must  do  now  is  to  look  into  the 
future.  How  can  we  expand  the  demand  for 
farm  producu?  Only  by  expanding  demand 
can  we  build  a  permanently  greater  agri- 
culture—one in  which  more  people  can  en- 
Joy  more  Of  the  good  things  of  life  An 
expanded  demand  for  agricultural  products 
benefits  not  only  the  producer  but  the  con- 
sumer of  those  products. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  our  first  re- 
sponsibility and  our  first  opportunity  Is  to 
supply  the  consumers  of  the  United  Stoles 
with  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  they  need 
Basically,  we  are  doing  this  but  there  are  still 
m-fed  and  ill-clothed  people  right  here  at 
home.  Probably  the  greatest  domestic  ex- 
pansion should  be  anticipated  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fiber,  both  wool  and  cotton  and 
in  the  consumption  of  the  high  protein 
foods— primarily  dairy  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts. In  these  fields  we  need  an  opportu- 
nity for  all  to  share. 

I  think  that  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
the  school  milk  program  and  the  school 
lunch  programs  are  ill  advised.  I  am  not 
one  who  believes  that  our  Government 
should  take  over  the  responsibility  of  the 
family  grocery  bill.  I  prefer  to  see  people 
w'ork  for  what  they  get,  but  I  do  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  argument  that  we  should 
abandon  the  school  milk  program  because  it 
ofttimes  makes  milk  available  to  children 
whose  parenu  could  pay  for  it.  If  we  were 
to  accept  this  new  and  restrictive  philosophy 
it  seem.s  to  me  that  we  must  abandon  our 
whole  public  school  concept. 

The  public  schools  of  America  were 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  every  child 
rich  or  poor,  Is  entitled  to  an  education  at 
public  expense.  I  think  this  is  a  sound 
concept  and  I  think  that  the  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs  have  pretty  well 
become  a  part  of  our  public  free  school  con- 
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cept.  If  they  have,  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  the  rich,  but  even  as- 
suming that  this  might  carry  us  too  far 
I  think  we  will  agree  that  we  should  never 
subject  a  group  of  oiu-  children  to  the  sUgma 
of  pauperism  in  any  of  the  activities  of  any 
of  our  free  schools. 

And  when  you  go  any  further  than  we  are 
now  going  in  separating  those  who  axe  able 
to  pay  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  I 
think  you  are  going  to  establish  an  unfor- 
tunate and  very  undesirable  class  or  caste 
system  In  our  schools.  I  would  far  rather 
say  that  some  who  could  pay  do  not  than  to 
say  that  some  who  should  get  the  benefit  of 
these  programs  should  be  denied. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  after  we  have 
HTOvlded  all  of  the  food  and  all  the  fiber  that 
is  needed  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  still  have  the  productive  ability 
to  feed  and  clothe  a  great  many  more  people 
Certainly  not  all  the  needy  of  the  world,  but 
a  great  many  more  than  we  have  In  our  own 
country,  and  we  will  all  agree.  I  am  sure, 
that  it  shoiild  be  our  purpose  to  use  this 
productive  ability  for  the  benefit  of  our 
farmers  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
need  our  production. 

Normally,   about  one-fourth   of  our   agri- 
cultural production  is  exported.     Of  course 
in  the  case  of  wheat  the  percentage  Is  much 
greater.     In  the  case  of  corn  the  percentage 
Is    lower,    but    by   any   standard    our   export 
market  Is  vital  to  our  domestic  agriculture. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  moved  ap- 
proximately   one-third    of    our    agricultural 
exports  under  what  we  have  come  to  know 
as  Public  Law  480.     While  we  have  received 
lots   of   foreign   currency    and   some   dollars 
under  this  program,   we  have,  by  and  large 
looked  to  the  American  Government  to  pro- 
vide   the   funds    needed    to   purchase   these 
commodities  from  our  farmers.     Right  now 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk,  and  I  am  afraid  some 
overly    optimistic    uik,    that    we    are    going 
to  be  able  to  suddenly  make   a   180  degree 
turn  and  abandon  all  production  controls  as 
a  result  of  a  program  of  feeding  and  clothing 
the   world,    which    effoit    will,    allegedly,    m 
some    manner    use    all    of    our    agricultural 
pioductlvity. 

Certainly  I  recognize  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  Improvemet  in  the  position  of  our 
wheat  and  our  feed  grain  surpluses.  Indeed, 
they  are  fast  approaching  a  desirable  rela- 
tionship. Certainly  I  recognize,  as  every 
thinking  person  does,  that  the  population 
explosion  in  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  Is  creating  a  tremendous  demand  for 
agricultural  commodities.  I  think  there  is 
some  possibility  that  we  can  produce  and 
distribute  more  American  commodities  for 
use  in  meeting  this  demand  and  at  the  same 
time  help  both  American  producers  and 
hungry  and  underdeveloped  people  In  other 
parts  of  the  world— and  like  each  of  you— 
I  want  to  move  Just  as  far  as  we  can  In  this 
direction.  This  will,  however,  be  possible 
only  In  the  event  that  we  can  achieve  a  far 
better  balance  between  production  and  de- 
mand than  we  now  ha%e  at  home. 

Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  deliberately 
increase  our  production  of  cotton  for  In- 
stance, when  we  have  14  million  bales  of 
surplus  staring  us  in  the  face.  Certainly 
we  are  not  going  to  deliberately  return  to 
the  production  of  enough  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  rebuild  the  surpluses  that  we 
have  worked  so  hard  to  eliminate.  CerUlnly 
no  tax  conscious  Congress  or  administration 
would  deliberately  Impose  the  added  cost  of 
additional  production  on  our  taxpayers  while 
we  are  still  paying  storage  on  stupendous 
quantities  of  unused  farm  products  In 
other  words,  we  have  got  to  make  the  pres- 
ent law  work.  We  have  got  to  cut  down  our 
existing  surpluses  still  further  before  we  can 
begin  to  dream  of  the  happy  days  when  all 
farm  production  will  be  uncontrolled. 

Then  we  have  got  to  recognize  and  accept 
the  fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  use  any  sub- 
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stantlally  larger  share  of  our  agricultural 
production  in  the  feeding  of  underdeveloped 
people,  that  the  Government  la  going  to  hav^ 
to  pay  the  difference  between  a  fair  price 
for  the  production  of  these  commodities  and 
the  price  which  the  underdeveloped  peoole 
can  pay.  Definitely  they  cannot  pay  on  the 
American  basis.     A  man  who  is  making  30 

or".t  M"''  ''I""*  *'"y  '""^'^  30-cent  coiton 
or  two-bit  pork,  and  yet  I  don't  think  that 
there   are   many   who   would   want   to   urge 
that  our  American  farmers  should  have  to 
produce  and  sell  on  a  30-cent-a-day  basis 
Actually,  the  only  hope  that  I  can  see  for 
any  immediate   substantial   Increase   in   the 
use  of  food  and  fiber  for  the  underdeveloped 
people  is  to  finance  it   through  the  aid  of 
our   Government.     This   Is.   of  course,  what 
our   committee    is   working   on   in    its   con- 
sideration of  the  reorganization  and  modi- 
ncatlon  of  the  present  Public  Law  480    and 
what  has  recently  been  termed  food-for-free- 
dom   program.     This  Is  no  recently   discov- 
ered shortcut  to  unlimited  domestic  produc- 
tion or  prosperity  and.  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood,  I  feel  I  must  warn  that 
this  proposal  definitely  does  not  Justify  the 
highly   bullish  psychology  of  some  farmers 
If  this    engenders  widespread  false  hopes   It 
could  do  Incalculable  harm. 

The  480  program  originally  consisted  of 
three  titles.  Title  I  provides  for  the  sale  of 
our  agricultural  commodities  for  local  cur- 
rencies. It  also  provides  for  tfte  gift  and 
oan  of  such  currencies  back  to  the  purchas- 
ing governments.  In  past  years  this  pro- 
gram has  served  well  but  In  many  countries 
of  the  world,  particularly  those  m  greatest 
need  of  our  commodities,  the  volume  of  this 
local  currency  or  counterpart  now  held  by 
the  United  States  is  getting  completely  out 
of  hand.  Neither  this  country  nor  the  pur- 
chasing countries  can  allow  these  funds  to 
build  up  much  further. 

Titles  U  and  III  both  relate  to  giving  food 
to  needy  people  This  concept  will  un- 
doubtedly be  retained  in  principle  and 
rather  large  quantities  of  grain  will  doubt- 
lM8  continue  to  be  shipped  to  India  to  meet 
the  existing  famine  conditions  there  but 
these  titles  offer  no  longtime  or  commercial 
market  for  our  commodities. 

Title  IV,  which  was  added  to  the  original 
bin  as  the  Poage  amendment,  provides  for 
the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricultural  producw 
for  dollars  on  longtime  credit  and  at  attrac- 
tive interest  rates.  Frankly,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
the  products  be  in  surplus  and  that  we  are 
going  to  have  io  make  our  credit  terms  even 
more  favorable,  but  I  think  It  is  good  to  go 
Just  as  far  as  we  can  toward  assuring  the 
United  States  of  the  ultimate  dollar  payment 
for  as  much  of  this  food  as  can  be  sold,  and 
that  is  basic  to  the  concept  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Agriculture  Committee 

As  the  nations  of  the  world  develop 
economically  we  can  sell  more  food  for  dol- 
lars and  for  cash.  Just  a  few  years  ago 
Japan  was  buying  surplus  food  for  local  cur- 
rency, but  today  Japan  is  our  best  cash  dol- 
lar market.  We  are.  however,  if  we  are  to 
expand  our  production,  going  to  have  to 
realize  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  we  will  be 
selling  much  of  that  production  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  on  a  concession  basis, 
and  we  arc  going  to  have  to  recognize  that 
there  are  very  formidable  Umlu  as  to  the 
amount  we  can  move  on  such  basis  and  on 
the  amount  of  food  and  fiber  that  these  un- 
derdeveloped countries  can  receive  and  dis- 
tribute, even  if  it  were  all  supplied  as  a  gift. 
Right  now  there  Is  a  serious  question  as 
to  whether  we  can  move  any  substantially 
Increased  volume  of  food  Into  India. 
India  clearly  needs  larger  quantities  of 
food.  We  have  the  food.  We  are  willing  to 
give  It  to  meet  famine  emergencies  but  are 
the  ports  and  transportation  facilities  within 
India  adequate  to  move  much  more  than  we 
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are  now  sending?  In  any  event,  thU  dona- 
tion program  U  no  longtime  solution  of 
either  their  problem  or  ours.  Only  by  In- 
crea«lng  productivity  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  can  we  or  they  hope  that  they  will 
be  able  to  meet  their  dietary  needs,  and 
right  here  seems  to  be  one  of  the  moat  prac- 
tical opportunities  that  I  can  see  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  the  United  States  and 
our  hungry  friends. 

As  I  see  It.  this  opportunity  lies  In  the 
substitution  of  food  for  fiber  In  the  produc- 
tive pattern  In  India.  India  presently  de- 
votes about  ao  million  acres  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton — about  8  million  more  acres 
than  the  United  States  used  last  year,  al- 
though India  produces  a  good  deal  less  cot- 
ton. We  have  far  greater  reserves  of  cotton 
than  of  any  other  agricultural  product.  We 
have  called  upon  our  cotton  producers  to  cut 
their  acreage  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  acreage  of  any  other  crops  has  been  cut. 
Indeed,  we  have  dropped  froom  a  maximum 
of  43  million  acres  down  to  a  probable  10 
million  acres  this  year.  I  recognize  that  no 
country  can  make  a  complete  and  abrupt 
change  on  any  such  scale  as  would  be  In- 
•,  ved  In  the  complete  elimination  of  cotton 
p-xi  action  In  India,  but  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  farmers  of  India  could  not 
be  reasonably  expected  to  reduce  their  cotton 
a'-^a?"  by'  at  least  as  much  as  American 
far' :,--5  -«luce  their  cotton  acreage  In  the 
y<ir  ■:'  1986  as  compared  with  last  year. 
A:  p  ir»  -  .y  this  reduction  Is  going  to  amount 
'      i  •  ;e:i:,'.  nne-^hlrd. 

::  Ins  I  »  1  uake  such  a  reduction  and 
dp,  )'*■  »h  .. ■;  t. n,,  f^ea  cotton  land  to  the  pro- 
d  ;  '.;  n  ji  r  V  ■!  :.er  own  economy  would  X>e 
z'"a-,f  s'-r":  g-^.».Ted.  In  turn  the  United 
S-  ren  could  supply  cotton  under  the  same 
'<■•   rable  terms  that  we  are  presently  sup- 


plying   wheat.      Both    countriea    would    be 
benefited. 

I  dont  know  how  far  we  could  carry  this 
Idea  but  It  Is  true  that  the  four  largest  re- 
ciplenU  of  American  food  aid — India.  Brazil, 
Egypt,  and  Bakistan — are  all  substantial  cot- 
ton producers,  yet  they  are  all  deficit  pro- 
ducers of  needed  food.  To  me  it  seems  to 
make  a  lot  of  sense  to  suggest  that  they  get 
out  of  the  production  of  a  conunodlty-  of 
which  we  have  such  substantial  surpluses 
and  produce  at  least  a  larger  part  of  the  food 
they  need  at  home 

One  of  the  most  widespread  fallacies  In- 
dulged In  by  Americana  In  connection  with 
our  aid  to  foreign  countries  seems  to  me  to 
stem  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  basic 
nature  of  foreign  trade.  Altogether  too  many 
people  take  the  position  that  if  we  help  for- 
eign nations  Increase  their  own  production 
that  they  will  become  less  attractive  markets 
for  American  products.  History  proves  Just 
the  reverse.  The  more  advanced  and  pros- 
perous nations  provide  the  better  markets. 
Canada's  production  parallels  our  own,  but 
Canada  Is  our  second  beet  cxistomer.  Canada 
has  only  half  the  population  of  Mexico  but 
she  buys  9  times  as  much  goods  from 
the  United  States — 10  times  as  much  per 
capita.  She  does  so  because  she  has  buying 
power.  If  we  expect  to  sell  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  we  must  help  them  develop  buy- 
ing power.  Our  farmers  can't  make  a  living 
selling  to  a  country  with  a  30  cents  a  day 
wage  scale. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  we  could  do  nothing 
except  give  aid  to  western  Europe  and  Japan. 
Their  productivity  was  paralyzed.  Their 
living  standards  were  very  low  With  our 
help  they  reatored  their  Industry  and  their 
agriculture.    They  raised  their  living  stand- 


ards. They  are  now  buying  our  goods  and 
paying  cash  for  them. 

Need  for  our  products  does  not  of  Itself 
create  a  market  for  our  products.  Basically. 
we  must,  from  a  selfish  as  well  as  a  human- 
itarian standpoint,  help  these  nations  build 
their  own  purchasing  power.  There  Is  a  great 
opportunity  to  use  American  agricultural 
production  and  I  think  it  can  be  made  much 
greater  as  the  world  develops  the  ability  to 
pay  for  our  products,  but  I  think  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  for  you  to  Indulge  in  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  standing  on  the  verge 
of  sonte  newly  discovered  outlet  for  American 
products  that  will  enable  us  to  remove  all 
of  our  controls  over  agriculture. 

We  should  feed  and  clothe  a  larger  pan 
of  the  world's  population,  and  we  will  do  so. 
but  we  will  do  so  only  as  the  American 
farmer  is  assured  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  national  Income  in  return  for 
his  investment  and  labor  because  If  he 
doesn't  get  such  a  fair  share,  he  is  going 
to  be  forced  to  devote  his  talents — even  more 
in  the  future  than  he  has  in  the  past — to 
other  activities.  It  takes  a  lot  of  capital; 
it  takes  a  lot  of  brains  to  produce  cheap  food 
and  fiber,  and  in  this  modern  economy  of 
oursyyou  can't  get  either  capital  or  brains 
1-  jfarge  quantities  unless  you  can  offer  a 
reasonable  financial  reward.  That  Is  why  city 
people  as  well  as  rural  people — Indeed,  even 
more  than  rural  people — must  be  vitally 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
farm  programs  and.  of  course,  that  is  why 
the  Farmers  Union,  and  all  other  farm  or- 
ganizations that  really  represent  farmers, 
must  be  concerned,  as  you  are,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  programs  for  the  move- 
ment of  food  and  fiber  to  the  people  all  over 
the  world. 
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SENATE 

Ti  rsnw.  March  L'O.  !%(> 

Legislative   day   of   Friday.   March    25, 
1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President 

Rev.  James  P  Archibald,  minister,  St 
Paul  Methodist  Church,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  upon  whom  we  are  al- 
ways dependent  If  we  are  to  do  what  is 
right,  we  are  grateful  for  Thy  presence 
here.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  great  his- 
tory written  in  this  hallowed  Chamber, 
and  for  those  who  were  able  to  en\ Ision 
the  Nation  which  we  now  enjoy.  Make 
us  always  mindful  of  the  sacredness  of 
each  individual  person,  even  those  who 
are  not  governed  by  this  body.  Help 
these,  who  have  been  chosen  by  Thy  peo- 
ple, that  they  may  guide  our  country  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  human  conflict 
and  the  day  when  no  nation  feels  the 
need  to  train  men  to  kUl. 

In  these  days,  when  pressure  is  on  all 
those  who  seek  to  serve  their  countr>'- 
men.  we  ask  for  Thy  sustaining  help  in 
the  home  and  family  of  each  Senator 
Encourage  them  with  the  knowledge 
that,  amid  all  the  loud  cries  of  harsh 
criticism,  there  Ls  a  great  unspoken 
chorus  of  praise. 

Refresh  them  with  the  ability  to  see 
the  humor  in  the  trivial  and  to  be  able  to 
obtain  refreshing  rest  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  with  the  national  afSrmallon,  -In 
God  We  Trust." 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates  submitting  sundry 
nomlnatloris,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'  For  nominations  tliis  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  .Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hus  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  2394.  An  act  authorizing  the  planning, 
design,  construction,  furnishing,  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Slates;   and 

HR  10403  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
F    Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O  Brlen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and  by 
luianlmous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal   of   the  proceedings   of  Friday. 
March  25.  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


LI^'  N  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 

L'^  .^NSACTION    OP   ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
IJcriod  until  12:15  p.m.  for  the  trans- 
action of  routme  morning  business,  with 
statements  or  speeches  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  Tiie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  resumed 
after  the  vote  at  2  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
March  26.  1966,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  fS,  2614)   to 
provide   for   U.S.    participation    in   the 
1967  statewide  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Alaska  purchase. 
CXn 434— Part  8 


INDIAN-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Last  ixlght  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proposed  to  Prime  IHinister 
Indii-a  Gandhi  tlie  establishment  of  an 
Indian-American  Foundation  in  educa- 
tion, The  proposal  is  one  of  orlgLnaUty 
and  reflects  the  determination  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  respond  in  an  appropriate 
fashion  to  the  circumstances  which 
characterize  United  States-Indian  rela- 
tions at  this  point  In  time.  The  Presi- 
dent's proi)osal  mixes  Idealism  with 
practicality.  It  provides  the  machinery 
for  the  evolution  of  one-sided  aid  Into  a 
new  concept  of  genuine  mutual  assist- 


ance. In  so  doing.  It  recognizes  the 
growing  teclinical  capacity  of  India  It- 
self to  meet  many  of  Its  own  basic  prob- 
lems of  modernization  and  to  contribute 
Itself  In  the  vanguard  of  International 
science  and  education. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  blnatlonal 
foundation  which  the  President  prop>oses 
would  operate  In  somewhat  the  same 
fashion  as  the  great  foundations  which 
offer  such  vital  assistance  to  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  Foundation  would  encourage  new 
and  experimental  projects  in  science, 
technology,  and  agriculture. 

It  would  be  organized  under  the  laws  of 
India,  be  governed  by  an  Independent 
board  composed  of  nine  outstanding  In- 
dian leaders  and  nine  dlstlngiiished 
Americans  familiar  with  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping nations. 

It  would  function  as  a  grant-making 
foundation,  using  largely  accumulated 
and  presently  idle  aid-rupees.  In  purstilt 
of  goals  which  support  the  development 
goals  of  both  the  Indian  and  American 
people,  in  education,  health,  agriculture, 
science,  and  Industry 

This  wise  and  Imaginative  proposal  Is 
likely  to  find  wide  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval both  in  India  and  the  United 
States.  The  Senate,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation,  I  am  confident,  will  look 
forward  to  the  unfolding  of  the  details 
with  Interest  and  with  a  predisposition 
to  aid  in  the  realization  of  the  proposal. 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  President 
and  his  administration  for  setting  forth 
this  concept.  To  have  advanced  It  at  this 
time,  moreover,  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  charming  and  brilliant  leader  of  the 
Indian  people  on  the  occasion  of  her  first 
official  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  we  have  discussed  In  this 
Chamber  the  question  of  what  to  do  with 
the  currencies  of  other  coimtrles  that 
have  piled  up  to  our  credit.  No  good 
plan  has  been  submitted,  up  to  now,  that 
was  feasible  or  that  undertook,  in  any 
large  measure,  to  dispose  of  those  cur- 
rencies. That  Is  true  of  nearly  every 
country  of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

On  one  occasion,  a  plan  was  suggested 
whereby  our  tourists  abroad  would  be  re- 
quired to  convert  their  dollars  Into  the 
currency  of  the  country  they  Intended  to 
visit.  The  difficulty  there  was  that  those 
countries,  in  every  case,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  convertibility  of  the  currencies 
that  we  had  already  acquired;  so  that 
plan  offered  no  out. 
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I  am  Informed  that  we  have  at  present 
$300  million  worth  of  rupees  to  our  credit 
in  India,  and  the  question  is  how  to  suit- 
ably and  properly  utilize  them  for  the 
good  of  India  and  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

When  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
White  House  some  time  ago.  I  gave  It  my 
unqualified  approval.  In  addition,  I  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  found  sympathetic 
response.  I  think  it  Is  an  excellent  idea 
to  use  those  ftmds  In  this  fashion,  be- 
cause amone  other  things  It  takes  us 
away  from  fields  that  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  controversial;  and  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  redound  as  a  result 
of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deUghted  that  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  has 
seen  fit  on  this  occasion  to  lend  his  sup- 
port to  such  an  auspicious  proposal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last  night. 
President  Johnson  unveiled  a  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  major  new 
foundation  In  India,  dedicated  to  educa- 
tion and  science.  As  I  see  It.  this  pro- 
posal will  offer  a  statesmanlike  way  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  India's 
future  with  U.S. -owned  rupees  obtained 
from  foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480. 

Such  a  blnatlonal  foundation,  char- 
tered tmder  Indian  law  as  an  autono- 
mous, non-proflt-maklng  trust  or  cor- 
poration, could  provide  Invaluable  assist- 
ance by  encouraging  Iruiovatlon  and 
diversity  beyond  the  normal  range  of 
publicly  supported  projects. 

Drawing  on  the  successful  experience 
of  private  foundations,  the  new  Indian- 
American  Foundation  could  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional and  scientific  activities  which 
would  serve  as  a  positive  force  for  over- 
coming many  barriers  to  progress. 

The  proposed  Foundation's  board  of  18 
experienced  members,  drawn.  In  the 
main,  from  the  ranks  of  science,  educa- 
tion, and  the  professions,  could  exercise 
independent  judgment  In  making  grants 
for  adult  education,  agrlcultiu-al  re- 
search, teacher  training,  mass  communi- 
cations, program  evaluation,  and  a  host 
of  other  projects. 

Thus,  this  proposed  Indip.n-Americaai 
Foundation,  to  be  endowed  initially  with 
U.S. -owned  rupees,  would  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  finance  for  new  initia- 
tive and  for  the  further  support  of  prom- 
ising future  projects,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. This  constrtictive  proposal  will  add 
a  further  dimension  to  the  United  States 
effort  to  assist  the  people  of  India. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

Proposed  StrppLEMENTAL  Appropriations, 
1066,  for  Various  AcENCtEs  (S.  Doc.  No. 
85) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  and  provisions 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  In  the  amount  of 
•  180,843,000,  for  various  agencies  (with  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

Report  Entttled  "A  10-Teab  Program  or 
Federal  Water  Resources  Research" 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a  report  en- 
titled "A  10-Year  Program  of  Federal  Water 
Resources  Research"  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Financial  Institutions  Bupervisort  Act  or 
1966 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propnased  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  and  supervisory 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  over  insured 
banks  and  Insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Federal-Aid  Highway   Act  or   1966 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  for  the  construction  of  certain  highways 
in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  lor  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committees 
on  Finance  and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  jointly,  on 
Federal  aid  to  highways,  be  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Finance.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


erans  of  the  United  States  by  a  pension.  In 
consideration  of  their  mUltary  services;   and 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pension 
granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by  the 
United  States.  Now,  therefore,  be  11 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  to  enact  legislation  granting  a 
pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  compar- 
able to  grants  to  veterans  of  American  wars 
prior  to  World  War  I;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  OfBcer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales. 

House  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
11,  1966. 

William  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 
adopted  In  concurrence.  March  15, 


Senate 
1966. 


Attest 


Thomas  A.  Chadwick. 

Clerk. 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Cornmonipealth. 


NATIONAL  PENITENTIARIES— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  (8.  REPT. 
NO.  1090) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  47,  89th 
Congress.  1st  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  submit  a  report 
entitled  "National  Penitentiaries,"  and 
ask  that  It  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


CGMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SESSION   OP   THE   SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr^MANsricLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees «md  subcommittee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations; the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; and  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALLl  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  certified  copy  of  resolution  passed  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and 
ask  that  it  be  approximately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finfjice.  as  follows: 

RiSOLmnON    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF 

Massachusetts 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
granting  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
pensions  comparable  to  grants  to  veterans 
of  American  wars  prior  to  World  War  I 
Whereas  the  naUonal  policy  of  the  United 

States  has  been  to  grant  assistance  to  vet- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Joseph  Palmer  2d,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Governor   of  the  Asian  Development  Bank; 

William  S.  Guad.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank;  and 

Bernard  Zagorln,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 


REPORT  ON  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES  AND  APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  that  com- 
mittee In  1965  In  connection  with  foreign 
travel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


TorelcD  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 
Mar.  24, 1906. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

8.3141.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Ock 
Wah  (Sheck  See  Horn)  and  his  wife,  Mon 
Hlng  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   KRVIN: 

8.3142.  A  bill  to  establish  a  statute  of 
lUnltatlons  for  certain  actions  brought  by 
the  Government;  and 

8.8143.  A  bUl  to  avoid  unnecessary  liti- 
gation by  providing  for  the  collection  of 
claims  of  the  United  Statea,  and  for  other 
purposea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Krvut  when  be 
introduced    the    above    bills,    wtilch    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTUBTT: 

8.3144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  eetate 
of  Patrick  E.  Bagan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BArrLrrr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

8. 3145.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  certain  park- 
ing facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Publlo 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

S.  3146.  A  bin  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  city  of  Roanoke,  Va..  eli- 
gible as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

8.  3147.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law  816.  8l8t 
Congress,  relating  to  Federal  assistance  for 
school  construction  in  federally  Impacted 
areas,  and  to  make  certain  Improvements  in 
the  provisions  of  such  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Poko  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH: 

8.3148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  aU  right,  OOe,  and  Interest  of  the 
tJnlted  States  reaerred  or  retained  In  certain 
lands  heretofore  convejred  to  the  city  of  SI 


Paso,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    DIRKSEN    (tor    himself,    Mr. 

TouNO  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Allott. 

Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Fono,  Mr. 

Boocs.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 

Tower,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  MtmuT.  Mr. 

Saltonbtall,     Mr.     Dominick,     Mr. 

Case,  Mr.  BxirNrrr,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 

Jordav    of    Idaho.    Mr.    Scorr.    Mr. 

Morton,     Mr.     Hickxnloofbi.     Mr. 

Thurmond,  and  Mrs.  Smtth)  : 
8.  3149.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  at  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  through 
August  31.  1966.  the  Initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  liCr.  Dirkskn  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Jackson)    (by  request) : 
8. 3150.  A  bUl   to  make  further   provision 
for  the  retirement  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral;   to    the    Committee    on    Oovemment 
Operations. 
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March  29,  1966 


(8e«  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCi.kllam  wtien 
be  introduced,  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  headtnf . ) 

By  ui  vovauLa. 
S.  3151.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Berdar:  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIT.I.FB: 
8.3162.  A   bUl   for   the  reU«f  of  John   O. 
Kaxaa;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ur  DOUINICK: 
S.  3153.  A  bin  to  make  It  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  require  a  person  who  conaclen- 
tlonsly  object*  to  membership  In  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  be  a  member  of  ruch  an  orga- 
nization as  a  condition  of  employment:   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  DoicnncK  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  uu- 
der  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Macntjsok)  : 
S.  3154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Cocapeaaatlon  Act  so  as  to  permit 
injured  employeea  entitled  to  receive  medi- 
cal servioea  under  raeh  act  to  utilize  the 
services  of  chiropractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   RANDOLPH   ( by  request )  ; 

8.3155.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlatlonB 
tor  the  Oacal  years  1»68  and  1969  for  the 
eonstructlon  of  oertaln  highways  In  accord- 
aaoe  with  Utle  33  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Banzmslph  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PONO: 

8.3156.  A  btu  for  the  relief  of  BUI  Yu 
Cfaong  Louie;  and 

8.  SI 57.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jin  Book 
Simpson  and  her  two  minor  children,  Eleanor 
Ra  and  Julie  Ra;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ROBERTSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BzitmTT)    (by  request)  : 

8.  3158.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  regulatory 
and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies over  Insured  banks  and  Insured  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Robirtson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
vinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Bir   KENNEDY  of  New  York: 

S.  3159.  A  bill  to  provide  that  individuals 
65  years  of  age  or  older  may  be  f>ermitted  to 
enroll,  at  any  time  during  1966.  In  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
beoeflU  fstabllshed  by  part  B  of  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kewwxdt  of  New 
York  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  s  separate  beading.) 


PROPOSED     LEGISLATION     TO     IM- 

provt:     the     DisPOsmoN    op 

C"L.\IMS    BY    AND    AGAINST    THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
designed  to  improve  the  disposition  of 
clalnu  by  and  agaiivst  the  Goveriunent. 

The  first  of  these  would  establish  stat- 
ute.s  of  limitations  for  certain  types  of 
actions  brotight  by  the  Oovemment.  The 
ruie  i.s  that  there  Is  no  limitation  of 
time  against  the  <3ovemment  for  brlng- 
InK  an  action  unless  It  is  specifically  au- 
'h  j:  .."ed  by  statute.  There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  F^r  example,  a 
ci.U  suit  brought  by  the  Government  on 
a  false  claim  must  be  filed  within  6  years; 
suits  for  penalties  or  forfeitures  under 
the  customs  laws  must  be  brought  with- 
in 5  years:   2  years  Is  the  limit  within 


which  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion must  sue  to  recover  an  overpay- 
ment on  a  guarcmtee  of  a  home  Im- 
provement loan.  There  are,  however,  no 
time  bars  against  the  great  majority  of 
Government  claims. 

Additional  time  limitations  are  de- 
sirable for  a  number  of  reasons.  Appli- 
cation of  statutes  of  limitation  In  tort 
and  contrast  actions  would  make  the  po- 
sition of  the  Government  more  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  private  litigants.  A 
corollary  to  this  objective  is  the  desira- 
bility of  encouraging  trials  at  a  soifBclent- 
ly  early  time  so  that  necessary  witnesses 
and  documents  are  available  and  memo- 
ries are  still  fresh. 

Presently  the  cost  of  keeping  records 
and  detecting  and  collecting  on  Govern- 
ment claims  after  a  period  of  years  may 
exceed  any  return  by  way  of  actual  col- 
lections. Also,  thl5  measure  should  en- 
courage the  agencies  to  refer  their  claims 
promptly  to  the  Department  of  Jiistlce 
for  collection  minimizing  collection  prob- 
lems aiising  with  respect  to  debtors  who 
have  died,  dlsapi)eared,  or  gone  banlt- 
rupt. 

Accordingly,  it  ia  proposed  that  stat- 
utes of  limitations  be  applied  to  Im- 
portant general  areas  where  none  are 
now  in  effect.  The  proposal  would  im- 
pose a  6-year  limitation  on  the  assertion 
of  Government  claims  for  money  arising 
out  of  an  express  or  implied  contract  or 
a  quasi-contract.  This  time-bar  corre- 
sponds to  the  6-year  limitation  on  those 
who  sue  the  Ooverrunent  on  similar 
claims  under  the  Tuclcer  Act. 

Suits  in  tort  are  to  be  brought  within 
3  years,  except  those  based  on  trespass 
to  Government  lands  and  those  brought 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  resulting 
from  fire  on  such  lands,  and  actions  for 
conversion  of  Govenunent  property  for 
which  the  limitation  period  will  be  6 
years. 

A  6-year  limitation  would  be  imposed 
upon  suits  by  the  Government  to  recover 
erroneous  overpayments  of  wages  and 
other  benefits  made  to  military  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  Gtovemment. 

The  second  proposal  seeks  to  ease  court 
congestion  and  improve  and  accelerate 
the  disposition  of  Government  claims. 

Each  year,  tens  of  thousands  of  Gov- 
ernment claims  arise  out  of  the  great 
variety  of  Qoveriunent  activities.  Many 
of  the  agencies  In  which  these  claims 
arise  have  limited  authority  to  take 
eifectlve  collection  action  with  respect 
to  such  claims.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
agencies  have  no  authority  to  negotiate 
a  compromise  when  the  amount  of  the 
indebtedness,  or  even  the  fact  of  the 
indebtedness,  is  in  dispute  or  where 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  debtor's 
financial  capacity  to  pay. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  agency  author- 
ity, many  claims  are  referred  routinely  to 
the  Genei'al  Accoimting  Office  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  collection 
when  they  could  be  disposed  of  more 
satisfactorily  at  the  agency  level.  The 
proposed  legislation  should  permit  more 
effective  collection  efforts  by  the 
agencies. 

It  also  should  reduce  the  volume  of 
private  relief  legislation  before  Congress 
each   year.     A  substantial    number  of 


these  bOlB  Involve  relieving  Oovemment 

personnel,  especially  servicemen,  from 
liability  to  refund  erroneous  payments 
they  had  received.  In  most  cases  these 
errors  were  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
Government,  and  the  individual  is  left 
with  no  remedy  except  such  legislation. 
During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
for  instance,  16  percent  of  all  private 
bills  were  for  this  purpose. 

This  bill  would  Impose  upon  Govern- 
ment agencies  the  obligation  to  seek  to 
collect  debts  due  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  their  activities,  and  would 
afford  them  the  flexibility  to  compromise 
claims  when  compromise  is  warranted  or 
to  suspend  collection  action  on  claims 
when  they  are  found  to  be  uncollectible 
or  inequitable.  Agencies  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  authorized  to  compromise  or 
terminate  a  collection  activity  on  p.  claim 
which  exceeds  a  principal  amount  of 
$20,000.  Neither  could  they  act  upon 
claims  as  to  which  there  are  indications 
of  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  or  which 
arise  out  of  antitrust  violations. 

Efforts  at  collection  and  compromise 
would  be  considered  by  the  agency  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  agency 
head  and  in  conformity  with  such  stand- 
ards as  may  be  promulgated  Jointly  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General. 

It  is  clear  that  the  legislation  will  not 
Increase  or  diminish  the  existing  author- 
ity of  the  head  of  any  agency  to  litigate 
claims,  nor  will  it  diminish  existing  au- 
thority to  settle,  compromise,  or  close 
claims,  nor  will  it  affect  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  consider  private  claims  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  bills  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
bills  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows : 

S.  3142 
A  bUl  to  establish  a  statute  of  limitations 

for  certain  actions  brought  by  the  Oovem- 
ment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  a«»embled.  That  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  two  new  sec- 
tions : 

"i  2416.    TlM£       FOR       COMiCKNCrNC        ACTIONS 

Bkouobt  bt  the  Dhited  Statss 
"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2416  of  this  title,  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress,  every  action  for  money 
damages  brought  by  the  United  States  or  an 
ofBcer  or  agency  thereof  which  Is  founded 
upon  any  contract  express  or  implied  in 
law  cr  fact,  shall  be  barred  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  six  year*  after  the  right 
of  action  accruee  or  within  one  year  after 
final  decisions  have  been  rendered  in  ap- 
plicable administrative  proceedings  required 
by  contract  or  by  law,  whichever  Is  later. 
Provided.  That  in  the  event  of  later  partial 
payment  or  written  acknowledgment  of  debt, 
the  right  of  actkjn  shall  be  deemed  to  accrue 
again  at  the  time  of  each  such  payment  or 
acknowledgment. 

■  "(b)   Subject    to    the    provisions    of    sec- 
tion 2416  of  this  title,  and  except  as  other- 
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wise  provided  by  Congress,  every  action  for 
money  damages  brought  by  the  United  State* 
or  an  officer  or  agency  thereof  which  Is 
founded  upon  a  tort  shall  b«  barred  unless 
the  complaint  is  filed  within  three  years  after 
the  right  of  action  first  accrues:  Provided, 
That  an  action  to  recover  damages  result- 
ing from  a  trespass  on  lands  of  the  United 
States,  including  trust  or  restricted  Indian 
lands;  an  action  to  recover  damages  result- 
ing from  fire  to  such  lands;  an  action  to 
recover  for  diversion  of  money  paid  under 
a  grant  program;  and  an  action  for  conver- 
sion of  property  of  the  United  States  may 
be  brought  within  six  years  after  the  right 
of  action  accrues. 

"(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
limit  the  time  for  bringing  an  action  to  es- 
tablish the  title  to.  or  right  of  possession  of, 
real  or  personal  property. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3416  of  this  title  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  every  action  for  the  recov- 
ery of  money  erroneously  paid  to  or  on  be- 
half of  any  civilian  employee  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
member  or  dependent  of  any  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cident to  the  employment  or  services  of  such 
employee  or  member,  shall  be  barred  unless 
the  complaint  Is  filed  within  six  years  after 
the  right  of  action  accrues. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  any  action  to  which 
this  section  applies  Is  timely  brought  and  Is 
thereafter  dismissed  without  prejudice,  the 
action  may  be  recommended  within  one  year 
after  such  dismissal,  regardless  of  whether 
the  action  would  otherwise  then  be  barred  by 
this  action.  In  any  action  so  recommended 
the  defendant  shall  not  be  barred  from  Inter- 
posing any  claim  which  would  not  have  been 
barred  In  the  original  action. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  prevent  the  assertion.  In  an  action 
against  the  United  States  or  an  ofBcer  or 
agency  thereof,  of  any  claim  of  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  or  agency  thereof  against 
an  opposing  party,  a  co-party,  or  a  third 
party  that  arises  out  of  the  transaction  or 
occurrence  that  is  the  subject  matter  of  the 
opposing  party's  claim.  A  claim  of  the 
United  States  or  an  officer  or  agency  thereof 
that  does  not  arise  out  of  the  transaction  or 
occurrence  that  Is  the  subject  matter  of  the 
opposing  party's  claim  may.  If  time-barred, 
be  asserted  only  by  way  of  offset  and  may  be 
allowed  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  opposing  party's  recovery. 

"(g)  Any  right  of  action  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  which  accrued  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to 
have  accrued  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
actions  brought  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  Incidental  to  the  collection  of  taxes 
imposed  by  the  United  States. 
"1 2416.  Tvux  roB  Com utncino  Actions 
Brouoht  bt  th«  UNmo  Statks — 
ExcLrsioNS 

"For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  limita- 
tions periods  established  in  section  2416. 
there  shall  be  excluded  all  periods  during 
which — 

"(a)  the  defendant  or  the  res  Is  outside 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;   or 

"(b)  the  defendant  Is  exempt  from  legal 
process  because  of  Infancy,  mental  Incom- 
petence, diplomatic  Immunity,  or  for  any 
other  reason;  or 

"(c)  facts  material  to  the  right  of  action 
are  not  known  and  reasonably  could  not  be 
known  by  an  official  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  act  In  the 
clrcuntstances;  or 

"(d)  the  United  States  la  In  a  state  of  war 
declared  pursuant  to  Article  I,  Section  8,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 


Sbc.  a.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  bead 
of  chapter  161  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  Items: 

"2416.  Tuck  roa  CoMMKNcnro  Actions 
Bkoucht  bt  thx  Untted  Statu 

"2416.  timb  for  commxncino  actions 
BaotrcHT  bt  trx  UNrrxn  Sta'Tss — 
Exclusions." 

S.  3143 
A  bUl  to  avoid  unnecessary  litigation  by  pro- 
viding for  the  collection  of  claims  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the   United  State*  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Claims  Col- 
lection Act  of  1966." 
Sec.  2.  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "agency"  means  any  department,  of- 
fice, commission,  board,  service,  Oovemment 
corporation,  instrumentality,  or  other  estab- 
lishment or  body  In  either  the  Executive  or 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment; 

(b)  "head  of  an  agency"  Includes,  where 
applicable,  commission,  board,  or  other  group 
of  Individuals  having  the  decision-making 
responsibility  for  the  agency. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  bead  of  an  agency  or  bis 
leslgnee,  pursuant  to  regulationc  pre8crit>ed 
by  him  and  in  conformity  with  such  stand- 
ards as  may  be  promulgated  jointly  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, shall  attempt  collection  of  all  claims  of 
the  United  States  for  money  or  property  aris- 
ing out  of  the  activities  of,  or  referred  to,  bis 
agency. 

(b)  With  respect  to  such  claims  of  the 
UzUted  States  that  have  not  been  referred  to 
another  agency.  Including  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  for  further  collection  action, 
and  that  do  not  exceed  (20.000.  exclusive  of 
Interest,  the  head  of  an  agency  pursuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  him  and  In  con- 
formity with  such  standards  as  may  be 
promulgated  jointly  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Comptroller  General,  may  (1)  com- 
promise any  such  claim,  or  (3)  cause  collec- 
tion action  on  any  such  claim  to  be  termi- 
nated or  suspended  where  It  appears  that  no 
person  liable  on  the  claim  has  the  present  or 
prospective  financial  ability  to  pay  any  sig- 
nificant sum  thereon  or  that  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  claim  is  likely  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  recovery.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  bis  designee  shall  have  the  foregoing 
authority  with  respect  to  claims  referred  to 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  by  another 
agency  for  further  collection  action.  The 
bead  of  an  agency  or  bis  designee  shall  not 
exercise  the  foregoing  authority  with  respect 
to  a  claim  as  to  which  there  Is  an  Indication 
of  fraud,  the  presentation  of  a  false  claim,  or 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  debtor 
or  any  other  party  having  an  interest  In  the 
claim,  or  a  claim  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
conduct  In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws; 
nor  shall  the  head  of  an  agency,  other  than 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
have  authority  to  compromise  a  claim  that 
arises  from  an  exception  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  the  account  of  an 
accountable  officer. 

(c)  A  compromise  effected  pursuant  to 
authority  conferred  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  the 
debtor  and  on  all  officials,,  agencies,  and 
couits  of  the  United  States,  except  If  pro- 
cured by  fraud,  misrepresentation,  the  pres- 
entation of  a  false  claim,  or  mutual  mistake 
of  fact.  No  accountable  officer  shall  be  liable 
for  any  amount  paid  or  for  the  value  of  prop- 
erty lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed,  where  the 
recovery  of  such  amount  or  value  may  not 
be  had  because  of  a  compromise  with  a  per- 
son primarily  reeponslble  under  subsection 
(b). 


8bc.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  increaae 
or  diminish  the  existing  authority  of  the 
bead  of  an  agency  to  litigate  claims,  or  di- 
minish existing  authority  to  settle,  compro- 
mise, or  close  claims. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effectlTe  on 
the  180th  day  following  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 


ESTATE  OF  PATRICK  E.  EAGAN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  relief  for  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan. 

Mr.  Bagan  was  an  employee  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  beginning  on  October 
19.  1956.  Prom  that  time  until  April  27, 
1962.  Mr.  Eagan  received  overpayments 
from  that  Department  in  the  amount  of 
$4,271.36. 

The  overpayments  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  were  the  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error  by  an  employee  of  the 
Department  who  failed  to  deduct  from 
Mr.  Eagans  salary  the  amount  of  a  civil 
service  retirement  annuity  Mr.  Eagan 
was  receiving. 

This  was  not  a  case  where  Mr.  Eagan 
had  ffidled  to  report  the  armulty  in  his 
application  for  employment.  He  did  re- 
port the  annuity.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  noticed  by  clerical  assistants  in  the 
Etepartment  until  April  27,  1962.  The 
record  should  be  clear  that  Mr.  Eagan 
accepted  the  overpayment  in  good  faith, 
having  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  note  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing an  annuity  and  believing  he  was  be- 
ing paid  only  that  amount  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  On  September  10,  1962.  4 
months  after  the  error  was  discovered. 
Mr.  Eagan  was  separated  from  the  Fed- 
eral service.  On  October  3,  1962.  the 
Post  Office  Department  submitted  a  Gov- 
ernment claim  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  from  October  19,  1962,  until 
August  8.  1964,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion withheld  Mr.  EUigan's  annuity  pay- 
ments totaling  for  that  entire  period 
$1,639.60. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  more  si>eciflcally, 
on  January  22,  1963,  I  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Patrick  E.  Eagan.  d.  416. 
That  bill  was  reported  favorably  with  an 
amendment  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  September  14.  1964,  Sen- 
ate report  No.  1543,  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  24,  1964. 

Unknown  to  me  and  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Eagan  haul  died  on  August  8,  1964.  of 
cancer  for  which  he  had  been  hospitalized 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Elagan  was  survived 
by  his  widow  who  now  resides  at  Yakima, 
Wash.  Technically,  there  is  a  balance 
of  $  1 ,229 . 1 1  owing  the  Government .  This 
amount  may  le«;ally  be  charged  against 
Mr.  Eagan's  estate.  It  is  my  belief  this 
legal  technicality  should  be  removed  by 
a  private  bill.  It  is  my  intention  by  in- 
troducing this  bill  today  to  remove  not 
only  that  technicality  but  to  repay  to  the 
estate  that  which  already  has  been  with- 
held. 

Removing  further  liability  for  the 
amount  still  outstanding  is  obviously  fair 
and  just  and  should  be  done.  Repaying 
to  the  estate  the  amount  withheld  by  the 
Oovemment  during  Mr.  Eagan's  life  is 
justified  in  my  view  for  several  reasons. 
First  of  all.  the  overpwiyment  was  made 
as  a  result  of  an  administrative  error. 
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Seooiid  Mr  Sagiin  received  the  overpay- 
ments without  .-cnowledKC  of  the  error 
and  ir.  Kood  faith  Third,  the  withhold- 
;nl^  of  Mr  Eaean's  retirement  annuity 
after  he  had  been  separated  from  the 
Post.  OSf.cc  Df^partment  to  repay  the  debt 
uc;.r.i<  a;: V  ■>.■■■'.  he  Government  wafi ftn 
ex-..';m  .atiAiup  on  hLr.  Eagan  and  his 
wife,  e^^"<  a..;,  after  he  had  been  hos- 
pitalizod  i^r  cancer  Purther.  the  an- 
nuity was  wtihneld  after  January  1963 
until  Mr  Err  an  s  death  In  August  of  11MJ4 
contrary  to  a  promise  made  to  me  by  the 
Post  Officf  De;:a."rr.ent  In  January  1963 
that  further  annuity  checks  would  not  be 
withheld  uendina  corislderation  of  my 
biii  S.  416  Nec<"s,sarv  st^ps  were  not 
taJien  »-ithln  the  Post  ( »ttlce  Department 
to  carry  out  ti.e  promise'  rr.acie  to  me  In 
■ATitlng  I  was  completely  ui\aware  that 
the  annuity  checks  were  continuing  to  be 
withheld  until  af-^r  \!-  Eagan'i  death 
Ir,  August  1964 

III  summ&.y.  Mr.  Eiagan  and  his  wife 
were  placed  under  extreme  economic 
hardsh.ip  a.^  a  result  of  not  one  but  two 
adir.mistra'r. e  •=>:rors  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Offlce  Department.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  discover  that  Ii4r.  Bagan  was  In 
any  way  a'  fault  In  this  matter.  I  feel 
the  U  3  Oovernment  should  correct  this 
Inj^istice  to  two  of  Its  dtlaens, 

T;  ■-  PR£aiDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wih  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bii:  3  3144)  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  PatncK  E  Eagan,  introduced  by 
Mr  Bartlett  waa  received,  read  twice 
by  lis  title  a :.d  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 
AID  EXTENSION 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  exu-nd  for  5  years  Public 
Ijiw  815  au'.horiziiiE  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  coru'^".  ruction  of  schools  in 
d:-'<tric"„s  'A:.:-  ■  '  -ollment  hais  Increased 
becaus*.'  of  F»d(*!  jJ  Installations  and  ac- 
UvlU'«  m  the  arf-A. 

My  bill  prrj.ides  that  any  child  resid- 
ing on  Federal  prop<»rty  who  has  a  par- 
ent In  or.f  of  ttie  uniformed  services  of 
the  United  States  would  be  considered 
fedei-aily  connected  for  purposes  of  Pub- 
Uc  La -A'  S:  ■'. 

This  woihd  make  Public  Law  815  con- 
form »1'h  A  companion  act — Public  Law 
874^— which  provides  aid  to  school  dis- 
tncw  for  o^jerating  expenses  Incurred 
because  of  federally  ■  rr.ected  children. 
Under  P*ubiic  l^w  - 1  •  ::  v  parent  m  the 
uniformed  senices  *  l^;  .-  .'  •:(?  with  his 
family  on  Federa.  ;;r^i;:»  •;,  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  cl;.'!Ui:  •  ;a.-.i  .  >  ;  K»lchlldren 
in  the  fami.y  inav  sii.  r>  -■.  .■ited  in  the 
*  A  category  as  lor.d  i.-  '  -'  ■fi:r,;.y  con- 
tlnu€>s  to  !:ve  jr.  uTi-  F*'iora.  property. 
But.  under  ine  .^ar:u  ',:;:vuinstances.  such 
children  cannot  oe  ccu.;;ted  in  the  "A" 
category  under  Public  Law  815.  My  bill 
seeics  to  remedy  this. 

In  these  tunes  when  we  are  increasing 
the  numbers  of  military  personnel,  and 
when  thousands  of  them  are  being  sent 
cerstas  leaving  their  families  behind. 
s<3me  school  districts  may  experience 
hardship  In  providing  educational  faclli- 
ue<>  for  U<e  children  Involved.     My  bill 


would  make  Federal  financial  assistance 
available  in  such  cases,  whereas  at  pres- 
ent it  is  not. 

My  bill  also  includes  American  Samoa 
In  the  definition  of  "State."  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  permit  American 
Samoa  to  be  considered  for  school  con- 
struction aid  imder  Public  Law  815.  As 
this  area  is  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  and  as  our  Government  Is  en- 
deavoring to  promote  education,  health, 
and  economic  development  in  Samoa,  it 
appears  to  me  appropriate  now  to  in- 
clude this  area  under  the  Federal  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  school  construction  with 
lar^e  federally  connected  enrollments. 

The  third  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  ex- 
tend the  temporary  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  815  for  5  years.  Under  existing 
law.  these  provisions  would  expire  June 
30  this  year. 

The  temporary  sections  provide  assist- 
ance on  account  of  children  whose  par- 
ents either  work  or  reside  on  Federal 
property,  in  contrast  to  the  permanent 
provisions  which  relate  primarily  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  reside  and  work  on 
Federal  property. 

The  President  has  not  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  temporary  provisions  beyond 
June  30  this  year. 

I  have  been  informally  advised  that  It 
would  cost  an  estimated  $50  million  a 
year  to  continue  the  Public  Law  815  pro- 
gram as  Is — that  is.  a  combined  program 
of  the  permanent  provisions  and  the 
temporary  provisions  extended.  I  am 
told  the  $50  million  estimate  breaks  down 
Into  ap>proxlmately  $27  million  for  tem- 
porary provisions  and  $23  million  for 
permanent  i)rovlsions. 

If  the  temporary  provisions  expire,  the 
remaining  permanent  program  based  on 
children  of  Federal  employees  residing 
and  working  on  Federal  property  would 
not  be  $23  million — but  more  probably 
about  $8  to  $10  million.  This  is  because 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  tem- 
porary and  permanent  provisions  are 
interrelated  and  if  the  temporary  pro- 
visions expire,  fewer  districts  would 
qualify  for  aid  under  the  permanent 
provisions. 

Thus,  by  discontinuing  the  temporary 
provisions  of  Public  Law  815,  the  pro- 
gram of  school  construction  aid  for  fed- 
erally connected  children  would  be  re- 
duced approximately  80  percent. 

From  fiscal  year  1951  through  1965,  my 
State  of  Hawaii  has  received  $20,137,562 
imder  Public  Law  815.  No  firm  break- 
down Is  available  to  show  how  much  of 
this  total  was  received  under  the  tem- 
porary provisions  and  under  the  perma- 
nent. In  any  event,  I  would  not  want 
to  see  this  vital  education  program  cut 
back  drastically  as  It  would  be  if  the 
temporary  provisions  expire  this  year. 

Public  Law  815  has  proved  very  im- 
iwrtamt  over  the  years  in  providing  facili- 
ties for  education  of  federally  connected 
children  throughout  America. 

During  its  15  years  of  operation.  Public 
Law  815  has  aided  in  construction  by 
local  educational  agencies  In  50  States 
and  3  territories  of  approximately  58.099 
classrooms  amd  related  facilities  to  house 
1.6£7,83S  pupils.  In  addition,  funds  au- 
thorised for  Federal  construction  of 
school  facilities  on  Federal  pro(>erty  went 


to  build  an  e<;timated  3,867  classrooms 
for  alx>ut  116,559  students. 

Local  educational  agencies  have  sidded 
some  $764  million  for  acquisition  of 
school  sites  ahd  construction  of  projects 
to  the  $1,054,953,644  they  received  In  Fed- 
eral funds  under  Public  Law  815. 

Public  Law  815  is  a  tried  and  proven 
progrson.  I  believe  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. Therefore.  I  propoee  a  5-ye«u- 
extension  of  the  temporary  provisions  --o 
that  the  entire  program  can  go  forward 
as  It  should^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3147)  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law 
815,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  for  school  construction  in 
federally  Impacted  areas,  and  to  make 
certain  improvements  in  the  provisions 
of  such  law.  introduced  by  Mr.  Fonc, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  ENROLL- 
MENT UNDER  THE  MEDICARE  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
plement B  In  the  medicare  bill  would  end 
registrations  as  of  the  31st  of  March. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  some  5  mil- 
lion persons,  who  are  of  eligible  age,  have 
not  been  registered. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that,  without  sus- 
pending the  operation  of  the  act,  which 
commences  the  1st  of  July,  the  registra- 
tion period  be  extended  through  the  3l6t 
day  of  August. 

I  therefore  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  such  provi- 
sion. A  comparable  amendment  is  being 
oCTered  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  oosponsors  of  this 
measure  are  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  YotJNG],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  AllottI,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Crnmsl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hxuska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDTl.  the  Senator  from 
Massachiisetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenloopir],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thtjrmoni)]. 
Mr.  President,  there  may  be  other  co- 
sponsors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
the  balance  of  the  afternoon  and  that 
the  names  of  additional  cosponsors  may 
be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  blU  (S.  3149)  to  amend  Utle  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
through  August  31,  1966,  the  initial  en- 
rollment period  for  coverage  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  aged  provided 
imder  part  B  of  such  title,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dirkszn  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


RETIREMENT   BENEFITS  FOR 
COMPTROLLER   GEJ^ERAL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  those  sections  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  relating  to 
retirement  benefits  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  bUI  would  provide  for  the  contin- 
uation of  coverage  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  any  appointee  to 
the  Oflace  of  the  Comptroller  General 
who  at  the  time  of  appointment  is  or  has 
been  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  At  the  same  time  it  would  permit 
the  appointee  to  elect  at  any  time,  but 
not  later  than  60  days  tif  ter  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  10  years  of  service  as 
Comptroller  General,  to  be  covered  by 
the  retirement  system  prescribed  for  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  Budget 
Accounting  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
prevent  an  appointee  to  the  Offlce  of 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  losing  valuable  rights  and  protec- 
tion which  have  accrued  through  years 
of  service  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act. 

Until  an  election  Is  exercised  the  ap- 
pointee will  continue  imder  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  and  have  deduc- 
tions made  from  his  salary  In  the  same 
manner  as  other  employees  subject  to 
that  act.  The  bill  confers  no  special  or 
additional  benefits  under  either  retire- 
ment system  but  merely  grants  a  Comp- 
troller General  a  right  to  select  the  sys- 
tem of  his  choice.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
bUl  to  prevent  an  inequity  which  other- 
wise might  occur  when  the  person  ap- 
pointed as  Comptroller  General  is  a  ca- 
reer official,  who  has  had  many  years  of 
service  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
positions  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3150)  to  make  further 
provision  for  the  retirement  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McClkllan  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  MEMBERSHIPS  IN  UN- 
IONS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 


to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  make  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  require  a  person  who.  ije- 
cause  of  his  religious  beliefs,  objects  to 
membership  In  a  labor  organization  to 
be  a  member  of  such  an  organization  as 
a  condition  of  employment. 

There  are  many  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  object 
to  their  members  being  forced  to  join 
a  labor  organization,  financially  support 
a  labor  organization,  or  participate  in 
certain  activities  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Their  membership  is  relatively 
small,  and  they  constitute  only  a  minor- 
ity of  working  men  and  women  in  this 
country.  But  the  fact  that  their  number 
is  small  should  not  deter  us  from  assur- 
ing them  that  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science will  be  fully  protected. 

My  bill  would  do  this  by  allowing  the 
members  of  such  religious  denominations 
to  work  for  an  employer  without  being 
required  to  join  or  financially  support  a 
union  organization. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
this  bill  would  not  pave  the  way  for  free- 
loaders who  would  undermine  the  finan- 
cial security  of  our  labor  organizations. 
It  provides  that,  in  Ueu  of  paying  dues, 
the  Individual  must  contribute  an 
amount,  equal  to  union  dues,  to  any  non- 
rellglous  charitable  fund  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  particular 
charity  will  be  designated  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  individual  employee 
and  the  union. 

So.  any  person  who  merely  wants  to 
get  out  of  paying  dues  is  not  going  to 
benefit  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  our  American  tradition 
has  long  recognized  the  right  of  each  in- 
dividual to  live  his  life  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  This  concept 
of  religious  liberty  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  that  Amer- 
ica has  made  toward  the  goal  of  a  hu- 
mane and  tolerant  society.  This  bill 
would  correct  a  situation  which  has  In- 
advertently arisen  and  will  put  our  prac- 
tices back  in  line  with  our  expressed 
principles.  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  April  6  for  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objecUon.  the  bUl 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bUl  (S.  3153)  to  make  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  to  require  a  person 
who  conscientiously  objects  to  member- 
ship in  a  labor  organization  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  an  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoMnncK.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966. 


The  measui-e  would  authorize  &a  in- 
crease of  $4J  billion  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Interstate  System,  includ- 
ing authorizations  for  an  additional  year 
until  June  30.  1972,  and  would  authorize 
use  of  the  apportionment  factor  con- 
tained in  the  1965  cost  estimate  of  com- 
pletion In  making  apportionments  of  In- 
terstate funds  for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  highway  systems 
and  extensions  thereof  within  urban 
areas  for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969, 
and  authorizes  appropriations  of  funds 
for  other  highways  in  Federal  domain 
areas  for  those  years. 

The  proposed  measure  would  increase 
the  authorization  for  reconstruction  of 
disaster-damaged  highways  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  thereafter  from  $30  to  $50 
million  annually,  provides  for  a  2-year 
carryover  of  unexpended  authorizations 
for  that  purpose  and  provides  for  reim- 
bursement finom  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  cover  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  reconstruction  of  roads  not 
on  the  Federal-aid  systems. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  modify  the  pro- 
hibition against  use  of  the  highway  tiust 
fund  for  making  appropriation  for  high- 
way beautificatlon  to  limit  this  prohibi- 
tion to  appropriations  made  during  fiscal 
year  1966.  and  would  provide  contract 
authority  thereafter  for  such  purposes 
as  are  now  applicable  to  the  regular  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-sectlon  analysis  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3155)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  S158 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 

Section  1.  Srobt  Trn.«. — ThU  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
IBM." 

8«C.    2.    RXTTSION   OF  AtrTHO«IZATION   OF  AP- 

p«op»iations  fob  IirnssTATC  Ststxm. — Sub- 
aectlon  (b)  of  Bectlon  103  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  la  amended 
to  read  as  followB: 

"(b)     A17TROBIEATION     OF     APPBOPUATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  improvement.  In- 
clusive of  neoesaary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of 
the  Interstate  System,  including  extensions 
thereof  through  urban  areas,  designated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  103  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  additional  sum  of 
1 1.000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  which  sum  shall  l>e  In  addlUon 
to  the  authartsatlon  heretofore  made  for  that 
year,  the  additional  sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958.  Use  addl-  ing  June  30,  19fl8.  and  M.OOO.OOO  tor  the  fiscal  the  National  System  of  IntersUte  and  De- 

tional   sum   of   $2JJOO,000.000   for   the   fiscal  year  ending  June  30.    1969.  fense  Highways.     The  revised  amounta  to  be 

year  ending  June  30.  1959.  the  additional  rum  (6)    For  park  roads  and  trails,  $35,000,000  authorized  are  as  follows: 

of   •2.600.000.000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19«8.  and  1.  An  additional  $300  million  (totaUng  $3,- 

June  30.  19fl0.  the  additional  sum  of  $1,800.-  $30,000,000   for  the   fiscal   year  ending  June  300  million)   for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

000.000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30,  30.  1969.  30,  1968; 

1961.  the  additional  sum  of  $2,200,000,000  for  (7)   For  parkways.  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  2.  An  additional  $600  million  (totaling  $3,- 

the  flscai  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  the  addl-  year  ending  June  30,   1968.  and  $11,000,000  600  million)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

tlonal    sum   of    $2,400,000,000   for    the    fiscal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  30.  1969; 

year  ending  June  30.  1663.  the  additional  sum  (8)   For     Indian     reservation     roads     and  3.  An  additional  $600  million  (totaling  $3.- 

of    $2,000,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year    end-  bridges.  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  600  million)   for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

Ing    June    30.     1964.     the    additional    sum  June  30.  1968.  and  $23,000,000  for  the  flscai  30,  1970; 

of   $2,700,000,000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  4.  An  additional  $716  million  (totaling  $3.- 

June  30.  1966,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,800.-  S»c.  6.  Hiohwat  Beautiticatioj*. —  (a)  The  600  million)   for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

000.000  for   the  fiscal   year  ending   June  30,  last  sentence  In  subsections  131  (m)   and  136  30.  1971;  and 

1966.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  (m)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  6.  The  sum  of  $2,686  million  for  the  flscai 

the  flscai  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  the  addl-  deleted  and  the  following  la  substituted  In  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

tlonal    sum    of   $3,300,000,000    for    the   fiscal  lieu  thereof :  Section    3.    Authorization    of   use   of   cost 

year  ending  June  30.  1968.  the  additional  sum  -fjQ  part  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  estimate  for  apportionment  of  funds:   This 

of  $3  600,000.000   for   the   flscai   year  ending  be  available  to  carry  out  thU  section  before  section  authorizes  use  of  the  cost  estimate 

June  30.  1969.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,600,-  juiy  i    jgee     The  provisions  of  Chapter  1  of  contained  In  table  6  of  House  Document  No. 

OOO.OOO  for   the   flscai  year  ending  June  30.  uiig  u'tie  relating  to  the  obligation,   period  *2.  89th  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 

1970.  the  addlUonal  sum  of  $3,600,000,000  for  of  availability    and  expenditure  of  Federal-  merce  In  making  the  apportionment  for  the 

the  flscai  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  the  aid  primary  highway  funds    except  as  deter-  ^sca'  years  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  1969. 

addlUonal  gum  of  $2,685,000,000  for  the  flscai  mined  by   the   Secretary   to   be   Inconsistent  °f  the  sums  authorized   to  be  appropriated 

year  ending  June  30.  1972  "  ^tii  this  section,  shall  apply  to  the  funds  'o'  "^ch   years  on   the   National   System   of 

Sec    3    Authomzation  or  Usr  of  Cost  Es-  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

■mtATX    roa    Appobtionmbnt    or    Intxhstatm  this  section  after  June  30.  1966."  Section  4.  Extension  of  time  for  ct   nple- 

FtTNDs— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au-  (U)    The  last  sentence  In  subsection  31B(b)  tlon  of  system:    This  section  provides  a  con- 

thorlzed  to  make  the  apportionment  for  the  of   title   23     United   States   Code     U    hereby  forming    amendment    to   take   Into   account 

flscai  years  ending  June  30.   1968.  and   1969,  deleted  and   the  following  Is  substituted  In  *'^*  amendments  made  to  section  108(b)    of 

of   the  sums  authorised   to  be  appropriated  Ueu  thereof :  ^^^    Federal-Aid    Highway    Act    of    1956    by 

for  such  years  for  expenditures  on  the  Na-  -No  part  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  "ectlon  2  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 

tlonal    System    of    Interstate    and    Defense  be  available  to  carry  out  this  subsection  be-  ^**®    which    extends    the    authorization    for 

Highways,   using   the   apportionment  factors  fore  July  1    1966     The  provisions  of  Chapter  completion  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 

contalned    In   Table   6   of   House   Document  i  of  this  title  relating  to  the  obligation,  pe-  ^^^  *"**  Defense  Highways  for  an  additional 

Numbered  42.  Klghty-nlnth  Congress  rlod  of  avallablUty,  and  expenditure  of  Fed-  year,  until  June  30,  1972.                  ..  ,     ^     .^ 

Sk.  4.  KxTXNSioN  or  Timi  fob  CoMPt.rnoN  eral-ald   primary   highway   funds,   except  as  ,    Subsection  (a)   would  declare  It  to  be  the 

or  8Y8TXM.— (a)    The  second   paragraph   of  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inconslst-  '"**°^  °'  Congress  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 

sectlon  101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  ent  with  thu  subsection,  shall  apply  to  the  *«™   *>«  completed   as   nearly   as   practicable 

Is  amended   by  striking  out    ■flfleen  years"  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  o^^""    ^^^    period    of    availability    of    the    16 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sixteen  years'  out  this  subsection  after  June  30,  1966."  y^"  appropriations  authorized  for  the  pur- 

and  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1971".  and  In-  Sue.  7.  Em«oknct  RxLirr.— Subsection  (a)  P°««  °J  expediting   Its   construction    recon- 

sertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972".  of  section  126  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  «tructlon.  or  Improvement  through  the  flscai 

(b)    The    second    and    third    sentences    of  U  amended  to  read  as  follows :  ell-h.-Vu^i  7h^    -.vltTH.   k,    i    ,«o,    .,„hi 

....^>i„.,   i>va,v.wK.    „»  .i.i_  oi    TT«i>.^  o».>.»                    ^        ~                    .       ^       ._               1  J  Subsection    (b)    extends   by   1   year,   until 

J^.^L^mJn^JlH  L  .V,,J^L^M«^-  Ihl^  " ^tl  ^'  v.  ^''''^     Is    hereby     granted  j„^^  3      ,9,2.  the  application  of  the  formula 

ft    L^ir^^^r^Jr^^l^S   ull    J^.J^f  standby  authority  to  expend,  from  any  funds  j^^  apportionment   of   funds   for   the   Inter- 

ia?2^-^t^d  ^v  .tr^^ni    ■fl.^^   iVL  ^nS  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  ex-  state  System.    It  further  authorizes  the  Sec- 

1972      and   by  striking     flscai  year  ending  pendlture  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  „♦-_   „__.,  »v,,  annroval  of  Cmirresa   to  use 

frtL^°e'^'dinVer'f.nrln?iu^^rr:i,"/"?«::1  °'   '^^^  "'!•■   including  existing  Federal-aid  ^^"e^Tl^h'^e  Tsuch  appro"^  est^mrte 

sentence  ajid  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof     flscai  appropriations,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  ,^  nu^ung  apporUonment  fo.   the  flscai  year 

years   ending   June   30.    1971.   and   June   30.  of  this  section  and  section  120(f).  the  sum  IndirffJune  30  1B72 

*®'"' ■  of  $60,000,000   for   the   flscai   year    1967.   and  o^r,„„  .    4„ih^i„n^„  •  t^..  .^fi„„  „,„ 

SK.  5    AuTHo«iz^Tio«8-For  the  purpose  a  like  sum  for  each  flscai  year  thereafter,  for  ,,f!f"°?^,l,*^Hl*5.^"**°„^  ^V^f  ^* 

of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tlUe  aTof  the    repair    or    reconstruction    of    highways,  r!^*^^  '^?L^!t™ti^  TJ1L*^»™,  ^m^' 

the  united  States  Code,  the  following  sums  roads,  and   trails  which   he  shall   flnd   have  I'Ji'^^ Z\^"lZ't^-J:^,^^I^'^^:tl^  tVt' 

are  hereby  authon^ed  to  be  appropriated :  suffered  serious  dams^e  as  a   result  of  dls-  -^"f„  »J^,^-  ^Vl^T'^^^  fet^  X 

l^    T""'^'    Federal-aid    primary    system  aster   over   a   wide   area,   such   as   by  floods  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^,^^  ^^  authorLs  funds 

and   the   Federa^-ald   ••condary   system  and  hurricanes,  tidal  waves    earthquakes,  severe  ^^    ^^^    ^^                ^^^    ^^^^^    highways, 

for  their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out  storms,  landslides,  or  other  catastrophes  In  ,„,-.»  H«n«i«r„v.-^f   »^orf.  anA   »..oii.%^i,kii.„ 

Of   the  Highway   Trust   Fund,   .1000^CKK).000  any  part  of  the   United   SUtes.     TT.e  unex-  \<^^^  T:Z^Tn\  '^''^^^^Z'^is^'lT^ 

for  the  flscai  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  pended  balance  of  such  authorization  shaU  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^j^    parkways    Indian   reserva- 

li°°^^^  '"*  ^'  "^"^  7!!,'  .''"'i?*  •'"°*  ^V^""  available  for  expenditure  for  a  period  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^  ■  bridges,    and    public    lands 

30.  1968      The  sums  authorized  In  t^ls  para-  of  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fl»«U  year  highways.     For  the  Federal -aid  systems,  the 

graph    for   each    flscai    year   shall   be    avaU-  for  which  such  sum  Is  authorized.    Ebcpendl-  following  sums  are  authorized  f«r  the  flscai 

able  for  expenditures  as  follows;  tuxes  under  this  section  on  any  of  the  Fed-  --ars  1968  and  1969- 

A)    45    per    centum    for    projects   on    the  eral-ald  highway  systems  shall  be  reimbursed  ' 

Federal-aJd    primary    highway   system;  by  ap>proprlatlons  from   the   Highway  Trust  (In  millions] 

iBi    30    per    centum    for    projects    on    the  I^nd.   and  expenditures   under  this  section  i»M             196^ 

Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system;    and  'or  highways,  roads,  and   trails  not  on  any     Primary... «W0            WO 

,C,    25  per  centum  for  proJecU  on  exten-  P^eral-ald   highway   system   shall   be  relm-      Secondary 800               300 

sions  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal-  Cursed   by  appropriations   from   the  general     Urban 360        XO 

a.d    secondary    highway    systems    In    urban  ^'^'"^  «>'  '•^e  Treasury,  which  appropriations  "T^      T^ 

^^^                                        '  are  hereby  authorized."                                                         Total 1,000         l.OOO 

I  21    For  forest  highways  on  the  Federal-aid  '*"   Subsections    (b)    and    (c)    of   section  The  following  sums  are  authorized  for  for- 

hiKhway  systems    out  of  the  Highway  Trust  ^^^    °*    ""»    ^3,    United    States    Code,    are  est  highways  and  public  lands  highways  on 

Fund    $33  000  000  for  the  flscai  year  ending  amended  by  striking   the  words   "frcMn   the  the  Federal-aid  system   few  the  flscai   years 

June  30.  1968,  and  $33  000,000  for  the  fl«:al  emergency  fund"  where  they  appear.  IB68  and  1966: 

yMr  ending  June  30,  1969.  Th^   section-by-section    analysis   pre-  py^^est  hiehwavs                               $33        $33 

(3)  For  public  lands  highways  on  the  Fed-  g-ntPd   hv  Mr    Randolph    Is  as   follows-      ofwH     1    ^    t.th™;;"' t             7 

Ml-aid  highway  systems,  out  of  the  High-  '^"^  °^  ^    Randolph,  Is  as  rouows.      public  lands  highways 7            7 

«»y    Trust    Fund.    $7,000,000    for    the    fiscal  Sxction-bt-Sbction  Analtsis  or  the  Fxbehai,  The  amounts  requested  for  these  programs 

year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  $7,000,000  for  A™  Hiohwat  Act  or  1966  are   the  same   as  were  authorized   for  fiscal 

the  flscai  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  Section  1  cites  this  act  as  the  Federal-Aid  years  1966  and  1967.     However,  expenditures 

(4)  For  forest  development  roads  and  Highway  Act  of  1966.  of  funds  for  forest  highways  and  public  lands 
trails,  $86,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Section  2.  Revision  of  authorization  of  ap-  highways  would  be  limited  to  those  on  the 
June  30.  1968.  and  $110,000,000  for  the  flscai  proprlatlons  for  Interstate  System:  Extends  Federal-aid  systems,  and  these  funds  would 
vi;\r   ending  June   30.    1969  for  1  fiscal  year  (until  June  30.  1972)  the  au-  come  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

5     For   public    lands   development   roads  thorlzatlons  and  increases  by  $4.9  billion  the  The  section  also  authorizes  appropriations 

ar.ri  -.-alls.  $2,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  end-  total  amount  authorized  for  completion  ol  for  the  flscai  years  1968  and  1969  for  certain 
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categories  of  roads  administered  by  the  De-  serted  In  the  RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  process  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 

partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  ^jy  remarks  eral  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure, 

of  the  Interior,  as  follows:  j^  ^^^  ^j  ^j^^  unusual  nature  of  the  "(3)  (A)  ^- 1°  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  an 

llnmlUlonsl  support  for  the  bill  within  the  Oovem-  assocUUon  U  violating  or  has  violated  or  U 

«„     .  -      ,           ,        H         .""       '*"  ment    represented    by    the    signatures  ^^tLV.th'^r  'Jn^ui'^n'.r.S!^" hv  Z 

Forest   development   roads    and  afflxinl  t/i  thp  ipttpr  anrt  In  vW  nf  thp  <^*'<*'   or   other   condition    Imposed   by   or 

trails                                                 $85        •110  ?r^7T  ^  ''^^  leiier  an<l  in  view  ox  tne  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Board,  or  U 

Public  I'ands  development  rotldi  President  s  support  for  the  general  prin-  engaging  or  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 

and    trails 3              8  ciples  of  the  proposal  as  set  forth  In  the  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice,  the  Board 

Park  roads  and' trails 26            80  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  and  in  may  issue  and  serve  upon   the  association 

Parkways ".'. '—      9           11  view  of  the  fact  that  this  matter  has  been  a  notice  of  charges  in  respect  thereof.    The 

Indian    rewrvaUon    roMla    and  under  discussion  with  the  interested  in-  notice  shaU  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 

bridge* 18           23  dustry  associations  for  months,  in  fact  constituting  the  alleged  violation  or  viola- 

-ri.                      jAt.ijt_      _j  tlons  or  the  unsaie  c>r  unsound  practice  or 

section  9  Highway  beautlflcaUon:  This  years  I  have  agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  practices,  and  shaU  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
section  amends  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  the  bill  beginning  Monday,  April  4,  1966.  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine 
Act  of  1965  to  remove  the  prohibition  against  at  10  a.m.,  before  the  Financial  Institu-  whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
the  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund  during  fits-  tions  Subcommittee.  from  should  Issue  against  the  association. 
cal  year  1967  to  flnance  the  highway  beauU-  j  hope  that  we  Will  be  able  to  conclude  Such  hearing  shaU  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
flcatlon  program.  The  Highway  Beautlflca-  hearings  by  the  Government  witnesses  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
tlon  Act  of  1966  prohibits  the  use  of  the  (j„rina  thp  wp*>k  of  Anril  4  sn  thnt  tiie  <lays  after  service  of  such  notice  unless  a 
highway  trust  fund  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  JoUowinKwrek  after  Uie  Easter  rec^  ^'^^  '^<'^  ^  ^^^  by  the  Board  at  the  request 
1967  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec-  i°"°^,,  f.„*f^,  '  fi^L^L7«l^Lf^^"  of  the  association.  Unless  the  assoclaUon 
tlons  131.  136.  and  319(b)  of  title  23,  United  We  wlU  be  able  to  hear  testimony  from  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hearing  by  a  duly  author- 
States  Code,  relating  to  control  of  outdoor  the  interested  industry  associations  and  i^ed  representative,  it  shall  be  deemed  to 
advertising,  control  of  Junkyards,  and  pro-  other  interested  parties.  It  is  my  hope  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of  the  cease- 
motion  of  landscaping  and  scenic  enhance-  that  we  will  be  able  to  conclude  hearings  and-desist  order.  In  the  event  of  such  con- 
ment.  by  Friday,  April  15.  sent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such 

This   section    also   makes    appUcable    the  ^^y  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and  hearing  the  Board  shall  flnd  that  any  vlola- 

F^IT-T'^r^H^^Vhi^i^'^v  f,?o/.*'?^i,^  testify  in  connection   with  this  bill  are  )^°\°'-  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  speclfled 

nifment'^tlon  ^^  ^7e  se^lo^'  o^  t^;  requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief  ^  ^^„*  '^°"«  °   ^'^Res  has  been  established, 

piementatlon  or  tne  aoove  sections  oi  title  „,  _t^„„    c„_„^„   r^^^^n.*   «  __  t>J_w4«-  the  Board  shall  Issue  and  serve  upon  the  as- 

23.  United  States  Code,  after  June  30.  1966.  Of  Staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  soctatlon  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from 

Section  7.  Emergency  relief:  This  section  and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate  any  such  vlolaUon  or  practice.  Such  order 
Increases  from  $30  to  $60  million  annuaUy  OfiBce  Building.  Washington.  D.C.,  tele-  may.  by  provisions  which  may  be  mandatory 
the  authorization  for  the  repair  or  recon-  phone  225-3921.  or  otherwise,  require  the  association  and  Its 
Btructlon  of  highways,  roads  and  trails  dam-  xhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents  to 
aged  in  disasters.  Any  unexpended  balance  ^jy  j^  received  and  appropriately  re-  <=®ase  and  desist  from  the  same,  and,  fur- 
would  remain  available  for  the  3  years  fe^j.-^ .  _„(»  without  oblpotlon  thP  hill  ^^f^-  *o  ^'^^  afllrmatlve  action  to  correct 
succeeding  the  year  for  which  authorized.  wV^  '  „^  mZrnAr^^H,^^  the  conditions  resulting  from  any  such  viola- 
Expenditures    on    any    of    the    Federal-aid  jetter,  ^d  memorandum  will  be  printed  ^^^^  ^  pracUoe. 

highway  systems  would  be  reimbursed  from  in  the  RECORD.  ..jg)  A  cease-and-desUt  order  shall  become 

the  highway  trust  fund,  and  expenditures  for  The  bill    (S.   3158)    to  strengthen   the  effective    at    the    explraUon    of    thirty    days 

highways,  roads  and  trails  not  on  any  Fed-  regulatory  and  supervisory  authority  of  after  service  of  such  order  upon  the  assocla- 

eral-ald  system  would  be  reimbursed  from  Federal  agencies  over  insured  banks  and  tlon  concerned  (except  in  the  case  of  a  cease- 

the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  insured   savings    and   loan    associations,  and-deslst  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which 

^— ^— — ^  and   for  other  purposes;   Introduced   by  '^*"  become  effective  at  the  time  specified 

FINANCIAL   INSTITDTIONS    SUPER-  Mr.    Robertson    (for   himself   aiKl   Mr.  ^f^k.^^x^eTto^Tuch  ^'^nrarit'"; 

VISORY    BILL— AND    NOTICE    OF  Bennett)    by  request  was  received,  read  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 

HEARINGS  twice  by  its  Utle,  referred  to  the  Com-  action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

»,      Tj/^TjTro'T'e/-wiLT      «r      n      •-.     *    t  ™^*'**«  °^   Banking   and  Currency,   and  -(3)  (A)   Whenever  the  Board  shall  deter- 

Mr.  KUBtKibUN.     Mr.  Fresiaent,  i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  mine  that  the  vioiaUon  or  threatened  vioia- 

have  today  received  a  letter  from  the  follows:  tlon  of  law.  rules,  or  reguiaUons,  or  the  un- 

admlnistration.  signed  by  the  Secretary  g   gjgg  safe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  specl- 

of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  „.»          ..j^J..-..         ^  ^            .  ^*<1  ^  ^e  noUce  of  charges  served  upon  the 

Fowler;   the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  p^^^^Zf/^    o/ fh/TnLd    ^a'^f  n(  association  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of 

Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys-  rZZTTcZ.,%s:\\se'i:Uei  ^\n>i  ^l!JtuT,^Zen:,'7^''^:^^7iT^.7l 

tern    the  Honorable  William  McCh^y  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Institu-  ^a^h  T^UATJZ^Tu^^ToVlrZt 

Martin.  Jr.;   the  Chairman  of  the  Fed-  tlons  SupervUory  Act  of  1966".  ^tanUal  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  of 

eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Honor-  rm.*  i — provtsionb  axLA-riNa  to  th«  rxsixAL  the  association,  or  could  otherwise  seriously 

able  John  E.  Home;  and  the  Chairman  romk  loan  bank  boa«i>  and  th«  fkokkal  prejudice  the  interests  of  Its  savings  account 

of  the  Board  of  Federal  Deposit  Insur-  savings  and  ix>an  insdhancx  cobporation  holders,  the  Board  may  issue  a  temporary 

ance  Corporation,  the  Honorable  Ken-  SbcIOI.  subsection    (d)    of   section   5   of  order  requiring  the  association  to  cease  and 

neth  A.  Randall,  enclosing  a  bill  which  the    Home    Owners'    Loan    Act    of    1933,    as  desist  from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 

woiUd  Strengthen  the  regulatory  and  su-  amended     (is    U.8.C.    1464(d)),    U    hereby  Such  order  shall  become  effective  upon  serv- 

pervlsory  authority  of  Federal  agencies  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ice  upon  the  wsociaUon  and  un^^^ 

over  Insured  banks  and  insured  ^vinirs  "('''  <!>   The   Board   shall   have   power   to  limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  in  proceed- 

^nrt    w!    «™aHnn,      VJf   HH»^«   thf  enforce  this   Section  and  rules  and  reguU-  ^^gs  authorized  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 

and   loan   associations      Its   title   is   the  t,^^^  ^^^^  hereunder.     In  the  enforcement  Paragraph,  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 

Financial  Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  ^f  any  provision  of  this  section  or  rules  and  a*"*  pending  the  compleUon  of  the  admin- 

1966.  regulations   made   hereunder,   or   any   other  Istratlve  proceedings  pursuant  to  such  notice 

The  letter  from  the  top  officials  of  the  law  or  regulation,   or  in   any   other   action,  and  unUl  such  tune  as  the  Board  shall  dls- 

four  Federal  agencies  supervising  flnan-  suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  it  is  a  party  or  ^1*^  <-***  charges  speclfled  in  such  notice  or. 

clal  Institutions  strongly  urges  immediate  J"^  ^^^''^  "  l»  interested,  and  in  the  admin-  "a  cease-and-d^lst  order  l*  l«ned  against 

consideration   and   prompt   approval   of  *t\™"°t^  of  conservatorship,   and   receiver-  ^^%^e*='^"^'  ""^^^  **^*  *''*^"'*  "^'^  °' 

thiR  hill      Thp  hill  hiu.  h^..Ti  th*.  RiihiM't  ""^'P''  ^^^  Board  Is  authorized  to  act  In  Its  any  such  order. 

this  bill.     The  blU  ha«  been  the  subject  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  through  its  own  attorneys.  "(»)  within  ten  days  after  the  association 

of  extensive  study  within  the   Oovem-  Except    as    otherwise    provided   -herein,    the  concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 

ment  and  with  the  associations  repre-  Board  shall  be  subject  to  suit  (other  than  cease-and-desist  order,  the  association  may 

sentlng   financial   Institutions   over   the  sulU  on  claims  for  money  damages)  by  any  apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 

past  several  years.  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  dl-  ^^^  Judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office 

I  have  Introduced  tJhe  bill    which  wiU  ""^^^  «■  otRcn  thereof  with  respect  to  any  ot  the  association  Is  locat«l,  or  the  United 

be  referred  to  the  CommittfiP  on  Banking  matter  under  this  section  or  any  other  ap.  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 

a^dcSrenc?      iSZ^tooCscoSSt  P'l-'^bl*  law.  or  rule,  or  regulations  there-  lumbla,    for    an    Injunction    setting    aside, 

^of    o                   ♦  1  ask  unanunous  consent  ^nier.  m  the  United  states  district  court  for  UmlUng.  or  suspending  the  enforcement,  op- 

inai  a  copy  or  tne  Dili,  a  copy  of  the  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office  eration.  or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pend- 

letter   of    transmittal,    and    the   memo-  of  the  association  is  located,  or  in  the  United  ing  the  completion  of  the  administraUve  pro- 

randum  containing  a  8ection-by-sectlon  states  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co-  ceedings  ptu^uant  to  the  notice  of  charges 

analysis    accompanying    the    bill    be   In-  lumbla.  and  the  Board  may  be  served  with  served  upon  the  association  under  paragraph 
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(2)  (A)  of  this  8ub«ectIon,  and  such  court 
■hall  have  jurUdlctlon  to  iMue  such  Injunc- 
tion. 

"(C)  In  the  ca*e  of  rjoletion  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary 
ceaae- and -desist  order,  the  Board  may  apply 
to  the  United  State*  dlatrlct  court,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  aMoclatlon  Is  located,  for  an  injunction 
to  enforce  such  order,  and.  If  the  court  shall 
determine  that  there  has  been  such  violation 
or  threatened  violation  or  failure  to  obey,  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  issue  such 
injunction. 

•■(4)  (A)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  associa- 
tion has  committed  any  violation  of  law, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  t)ecome  final,  or  has  engaged 
or  participated  In  any  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  In  connection  with  the  association, 
or  has  committed  or  engaged  In  any  act. 
omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  officer,  and  the  Board  determines  that  the 
association  has  suffered  or  will  probably  suf- 
fer substantial  financial  loss  or  other  damage 
or  that  the  Interests  of  Its  savings  account 
holders  could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  rea- 
son of  such  violation  or  practice  or  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty,  the  Board  may  serve  upon 
such  director  or  officer  a  written  notice  of  Its 
intention  to  remove  him  from  office. 

■•(B)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  associa- 
tion, by  conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to 
another  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
business  Institution  which  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  bis  general  unfitness  to  continue 
as  a  director  or  officer,  and.  whenever.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  any  other  person  par- 
ticipating In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an 
association,  by  conduct  or  practice  with  re- 
spect to  such  association  or  other  savings  and 
loaji  association  or  other  business  Institution 
which  resulted  In  substantial  financial  loss 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  his  general 
unfitness  to  participate  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  association,  the  Board  may 
serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other  per- 
son a  written  notice  of  lu  intention  to  re- 
move him  from  office  and /or  to  prohibit  his 
further  participation  In  any  manner  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  association. 

"(C)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  association  or  any  other  person  referred 
to  In  paragraphs  <4)  (A)  or  (4)  (B) .  the  Board 
may.  if  it  deems  It  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  association  or  the  Interests  of  Its 
savings  account  holders,  by  written  notice  to 
such  effect  served  upon  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person,  suspend  him  from  office 
and  or  prohibit  him  from  further  participa- 
tion in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  association.  Such  suspension 
and  or  prohibition  shall  become  effective 
upon  service  of  such  notice  and.  unless  stayed 
by  a  court  In  proceedings  authorized  by  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  this  paragraph,  shall  re- 
main In  effect  until  terminated  or  set  aside 
by  the  Board.  Copies  of  any  such  notice 
shall  also  be  served  upon  the  association  of 
which  he  Is  a  director  or  officer  or  In  the 
conduct  of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 
"(D)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and  or  to  prohibit  his  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  association,  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting 
grounds  therefor,  anC  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  heartng  will  be  held  thereon. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  notice, 
unless  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the  Board  at  the 
request  of  (li  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (II)  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
less  such    director,    officer,   or   other   person 


shall  appear  at  the  hearing  In  person  or  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of 
an  order  of  such  removal  and/ or  prohibition. 
In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  the 
record  made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Board 
shall  find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified 
In  such  notice  has  been  established,  the 
Board  shall  issue  such  orders  of  suspension 
or  removal  from  office,  and/or  prohibition 
from  participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. Any  such  order  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
service  upon  such  association  and  the  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person  concerned  (except 
in  the  case  of  an  order  issued  upon  consent, 
which  shall  become  effective  at  the  time  spe- 
cified therein) .  Such  order  shall  remain  ef- 
fective and  enforceable  except  to  such  extent 
as  it  is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
aside  by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing 
court. 

"(E)  Within  ten  days  after  a  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  person  has  been  suspended  from 
office  and/or  prohibited  from  participation  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  association 
under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph, 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  is  located,  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  a  stay  of  such  suspension  and/or 
prohibition  pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  under  subparagraphs  (A)  or 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspension 
and/or  protilbltlon. 

"(8)  (A)  Whenever  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  association,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  asso- 
ciation, is  charged  in  any  inlormatlon  or  in- 
dictment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  Attorney,  with  the  commission 
of  or  participation  in  a  felony  involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust,  the  Board  may, 
by  written  notice  served  upon  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person,  suspend  him  from 
office  and./or  prohibit  him  from  further  par- 
ticipation in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  association.  A  copy  of  such 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  associa- 
tion. Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  Information, 
Indictment,  or  complaint  is  finally  disposed 
of.  In  the  event  that  a  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion with  respect  to  such  offense  is  entered 
against  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person, 
and  at  such  time  as  such  Judgment  Is  not 
subject  to  further  appellate  review,  the  Board 
shall  issue  and  serve  upon  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person  an  order  removing  him 
from  office  and/or  prohibiting  him  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  association.  A  copy 
of  such  order  shall  be  served  upon  such  asso- 
ciation, whereupon  such  director  or  officer 
shall  cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such 
association.  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other 
disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude 
the  Board  from  thereafter  instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  remove  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit 
further  participation  in  association  affairs, 
pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  (d),  there  shall  be  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  association  less  than 
a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  in  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  In  and  be  exercisable 
by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board  and 
not  BO  suspended,  until  such  time  as  there 
shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors. 
In  the  event  all  of  the  directors  of  an  asso- 
ciation are  suspended  pursuant  to  this  sub- 


section (d).  the  Board  shall  appoint  persons 
to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  in  their  place 
and  stead  pending  the  termination  of  such 
suspensions,  or  until  such  time  as  those  who 
have  been  suspended  cease  to  be  directors  of 
the  association  and  their  respective  succes- 
sors  take  office. 

"(6)  (A)  The  grounds  for  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  associa- 
tion shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
(i)  insolvency  in  that  the  assets  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  less  than  its  obligations  to  its 
creditors  and  others,  including  its  members; 
(11)  substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earn- 
ings due  to  any  violation  or  violations  of 
law.  rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  ainy  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  or  practices:  (ill)  an 
unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to  transact 
business:  (iv)  willful  violation  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  which  has  become  final; 
(V)  concealment  of  books,  papers,  records, 
or  assets  of  the  association  or  refusal  to  sub- 
mit books,  papers,  records.-  or  affairs  of  the 
association  for  inspection  to  any  examiner 
or  to  any  lawful  agent  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  shall  have  exclusive  power  and  Juris- 
diction to  apjMJlnt  a  conservator  or  receiver. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  a  ground  for 
the  appointment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver 
as  herein  provided  exists,  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  ex  parte  and  without 
notice  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  the  asso- 
ciation. In  the  event  of  such  appointment, 
the  association  may.  within  thirty  days 
thereafter,  bring  an  action  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  home  office  of  such  association 
Is  located,  or  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an 
order  requiring  the  Board  to  remove  such 
conservator  or  receiver,  and  the  court  shall 
upon  the  merits  dismiss  such  action  or  direct 
the  Board  to  remove  such  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver. Such  proceedings  shall  be  given  prec 
edence  over  other  cases  pending  In  such 
courts,  and  shall  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  such  an  action, 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
action  or  proceeding  authorized  under  this 
subsection  to  which  the  association  is  a  party 
shall  stay  such  action  or  proceeding  during 
the  pendency  of  the  action  for  removal  of 
the  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, the  Board  may,  without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  action,  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  asso- 
ciation in  the  event  that  (i)  the  association, 
by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  or  of 
its  members,  consents  to  such  appointment, 
or  (11)  the  association  is  removed  from  mem- 
bership in  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or 
its  status  as  an  Institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  Is  termi- 
nated. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  no  court  may  take  any  action  for 
or  toward  the  removal  of  any  conservator 
or  receiver,  or.  except  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Board,  restran  or  affect  the  exercise  of 
p>owers  or  functions  of  a  conservatcM'  or  re- 
ceiver. 

"(D)  A  conservator  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  the  members,  the  directors,  and 
the  officers  of  the  association  and  shall  be 
authorized  to  operate  the  association  In  its 
own  name  or  to  conserve  Its  assets  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
the  Board.  The  Board  shall  appoint  only  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration as  receiver  for  an  association,  and 
said  Corporation  shall  have  power  to  buy  at 
its  own  sale  as  receiver,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Board.  The  Board  may,  without  any 
requirement  of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  ac- 
tion, replace  a  conservator  with  another 
conservator  or  with  a  receiver,  but  any  such 
replacement  shall  not  affect  any  right  which 
the  association  may  have  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  the  original  appointment,  except 
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VuJt  any  removal  under  this  paragraph  (6) 
shall  be  removal  of  the  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver In  office  at  the  time  of  such  removal. 
"(7)  (A)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  thU 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal 
Judicial  district  or  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  Is  located 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  pMce,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  but  such 
hearing  shall  be  private,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  for  good  cause  found.  After  such 
hearing,  and  within  ninety  days  after  the 
Board  has  notified  the  parties  that  the  case 
has  been  submitted  to  It  for  final  decision, 
the  Board  shall  render  Its  decision  (which 
shall  include  findings  of  fact  upon  which 
its  decision  is  predicated)  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  each  party  to  the 
proceeding  an  order  or  orders  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Ju- 
dicial review  of  any  such  order  shall  be  ex- 
clusively as  provided  in  this  paragraph  (7). 
Unless  a  petition  for  review  is  timely  filed 
In  a  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  and  thereafter  tintil  the 
record  In  the  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so 
provided,  the  Board  may  at  any  time,  upon 
such  notice  and  In  such  manner  as  it  shall 
deem  proper,  mo  .ify,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
any  such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  rec- 
ord, the  Board  may  modify,  terminate,  or 
set  aside  any  such  order  with  permission  of 
the  court. 

"(B)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  issued  under  this 
subsection  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
(other  than  an  order  issued  with  the  consent 
of  the  association  or  the  director  or  officer 
or  other  person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued 
under  paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  this  subsection), 
by  filing  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  home 
office  of  the  association  Is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
Board  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  in  the  proceeding,  as 
provided  In  section  2113  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  said 
subparagraph  (A)  be  exclusive,  to  affirm, 
modUy,  terminate,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  the  order  of  the  Board.  Review  of  such 
proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided  In  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  Judg- 
ment and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final, 
except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  supreme  Court  upon  certiorari 
as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(C)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not.  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  Board. 

"(8)  The  Board  may  In  Its  discretion  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  the 
UzUted  states  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  Jurlsldctlon  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  is  located,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  effective  and  outstanding  order 
Issued  by  the  Board  under  this  subsection 
(d),  and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
therewith:  but  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  subsection  no  court  shall  have  Juris- 


diction to  affect  by  injunction  or  otherwise 
the  issuance  or  enforcement  of  any  notice  or 
order  under  this  subsection,  or  to  review, 
modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  notice  or  order. 

"(9)  In  the  coivse  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection. 
the  Bocu'd  or  any  member  thereof  or  a  desig- 
nated representative  of  the  Board,  includ- 
ing any  person  designated  to  conduct  any 
hearing,  under  this  subsection,  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum:  and  the  Board 
Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  any  State 
or  In  any  territory  at  any  designated  place 
where  such  proceeding  is  being  conducted. 
Any  party  to  proceedings  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  apply  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  or  the  United  States  court  In  any 
territory  In  which  such  proceeding  is  being 
conducted  or  where  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  for  enforcement  of  any 
subpena  or  subpena  duces  tecum  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith.  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  or 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  in  connection  with  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  nonadministratlve 
expenses. 

"(10)  Any  service  required  or  authorized 
to  be  made  by  the  Board  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  by  registered  mail,  or  in 
such  other  manner  reasonably  calculated  to 
grlve  actual  notice  as  the  Board  may  by 
regulation  or  otherwise  provide. 

"(11)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  reorganization, 
consolidation,  liquidation,  and  dissolution  of 
associations,  for  the  merger  of  associations 
with  other  institutions  the  accounts  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  for  associations  In 
conservatorship  and  receivership,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  conservatorships  and  receiver- 
ships; and  the  Board  may,  by  regulation  or 
otherwise,  provide  for  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions by  members,  directors,  or  officers  of  an 
association  during  conservatorship  and 
receivership. 

"(12)  (A)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former 
director  or  officer,  of  an  association,  or  any 
other  person,  against  whom  there  is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  order 
(Which  Is  an  order  which  has  become  final) 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  paragraphs  (4)  (C).  (4)  (D),  or 
(6)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and  who  (1)  par- 
ticipates in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  association,  or  directly 
or  indirectly  solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers 
or  attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts 
to  vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authoriza- 
tions in  respect  of  any  voting  rights  in  such 
association,  or  (11)  without  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Board,  votes  for  a  director  or 
serves  or  acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and- 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  (6.000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(B)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  no  person  shall  serve  as 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  associa- 
tion who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  Is  here- 
after  convicted,   of   a   criminal   offense   In 


volving  dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust.  For 
each  willful  violation  of  this  prohibition,  the 
association  Involved  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  day 
this  prohibition  is  violated,  which  the  Board 
may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise  for  Its  own 
use. 

"(C)  Whenever  fi.  conservator  or  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Board  deoxands  possession 
of  the  property,  business,  and  assets  of  any 
association,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  refusal 
by  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  such  association  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  t5.(XX)  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  buth. 

"(13)  (A)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
"(1)  The  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which  has 
become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist  order, 
or  an  order,  issued  by  the  Board  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  association  or  the  diretcor  or  of- 
ficer or  other  p>erson  concerned,  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  petition  for  review  of  the 
action  of  the  Board  has  been  filed  and  per- 
fected in  a  court  of  appeals  as  specified  in 
paragraph  (7)  (B)  of  this  subsection,  or  with 
respect  to  which  the  action  of  the  court  in 
which  said  petition  is  so  filed  is  not  subject 
to  further  review  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of 
the  United  States  in  proceedings  provided 
for  in  said  paragraph,  or  an  order  issued  un- 
der paragraph   (6)  (A)   of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  term  'territory'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes. 
"(B)  As  used  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'violation'  includes  without 
limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with  another 
or  others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bringing 
about,  participating  in,  counseling,  or  aiding 
or  abetting  a  violation. 

"(14)  As  used  m  this  sutwection,  the  terms 
'Federal  savings  and  loan  association'  a.id 
'association'  shall  include  any  institution 
with  respect  to  which  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  now  or  hereafter  has  any  statu- 
tory power  of  examination  or  supervision  un- 
der any  Act  or  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
other  than  this  Act.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  and  the  National  Housing  Act. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (14). 
references  In  this  subsection  to  directors,  of- 
ficers, employees,  and  agents,  or  to  former 
directors  of  officers,  of  associations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  respectively  to  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  and  agents,  or  to 
former  directors  or  officers,  of  such  institu- 
tions, references  therein  to  savings  account 
holders  and  to  members  of  associations  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  references  to  holders  of 
withdrawable  accounts  In  such  Institutions, 
and  references  therein  to  boards  of  directors 
of  associations  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  boards  of  directors  or  other  govern- 
ing boards  of  such  Institutions.  Said  Board 
shall  have  power  by  regulation  to  define,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (14),  terms 
used  or  referred  to  In  the  sentence  next  pre- 
ceding and  other  terms  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(16)  The  provUlons  of  this  subsection,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  by  which  this 
sentence  is  added,  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
or  with  respect  to  any  proceeding  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver 
pending  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  said  amendment  or  any  conservator 
or  receiver  appointed  as  a  result  of  such  pro- 
ceeding, or  to  or  with  respect  to  any  super- 
visory representative  in  charge,  conservator, 
or  receiver  In  office  Immediately  prior  to  said 
date,  or  any  successor  of  any  of  the  same,  or 
to  the  appointment  of  any  such  successor, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  in 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  said  date  shall  be 
and  remain  applicable  to  aU  of  the  fore- 
going." 
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Sec.  102  8«cUon  407  of  tbe  National  Hous- 
ing Act  aa  amended  (13  XJJB.C.  1780),  U 
hwebjr  amended  lo  read  a«  {ollom: 

Sec.  407.  T««Mn«*TTOi«     or     iNStniAnci     ai«d 
ETfToccxKKirr  Psonsiowa. 

"fa)  VoLTn»T»«T  Te«»fn«4TioM  of  Ih- 
suKANcx — Any  insured  Institution  other 
than  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
ma^  terminate  Its  status  as  an  insured  Insti- 
tution by  written  notice  to  the  Corporation 
specifying  a  date  for  such  termination. 

"(b)  iKTOLtrwTAaT  Tbuumation  or  iNstrm- 
ANcr;  Notice  and  HsAKHfO. —  (X)  Whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any  Insured 
institution  has  violated  lis  duty  as  such  or  is 
engaging  or  has  engaged  In  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  In  conducting  the  business 
of  such  institution,  or  is  in  an  unsafe  or 
unaound  condition  to  continue  operations  as 
an  insured  Institution,  or  Is  violating  or  has 
violated  an  applicable  law.  rule,  regulation,  or 
order,  or  any  condition  Imposed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration or  any  agreement  entered  Into  with 
the  Corporation,  including  any  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  403  of  this  title,  the 
Corporation  shall  serve  upon  the  Institution 
a  itatement  with  respect  to  such  violations  or 
practices  or  condition  for  tbe  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  correction  thereof,  and  shall  send 
a  copy  of  such  statement  to  the  appropriate 
State  supervtaory  auttiorlty. 

"(3)  Uoieas  such  correction  ahall  be 
made  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  service  of  such  statement,  or  such 
shorter  period  of  not  leas  than  twenty  days 
after  such  service  as  (A)  the  Corporation 
■ball  require  in  any  case  where  the  Corpo- 
ration determines  ubat  iu  Insurance  risk 
with  respect  to  such  Institutions  could  be 
unduly  jeopardized  by  further  delay  Ln  the 
correction  oX  such  violations  or  practices  or 
conditions,  or  (B)  tbe  appropriate  State  su- 
pervisory authority  shall  require,  or  unless 
within  such  time  the  Corporation  shall  have 
received  acceptable  assurances  that  such  cor- 
rection will  be  made  within  a  time  and  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  tbe  Corporation,  or 
In  the  event  such  assurances  are  submitted 
to  and  accepted  by  the  Corporation  but  are 
not  carried  out  In  accordance  with  their 
terms,  the  Corporation  may.  If  it  shall  de- 
termine to  proceed  further,  Issue  and  serve 
upon  the  institution  written  notice  of  In- 
tention to  terminate  the  status  of  the  In- 
stitution as  an  Insured  institution. 

"(3)  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged 
violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  or  practices  or  condition,  and 
shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing 
thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a 
date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  serv- 
ice of  such  notice.  Unless  the  Institution 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative.  It  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  termination  of  Its 
status  as  an  Insured  institution.  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  tbe  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Corporation 
shall  find  that  any  violation  or  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  or  condition  specified  in 
such  notice  haia  been  established  and  has 
not  been  corrected  within  the  time  above 
prescribed  in  which  to  make  correction,  the 
Corporation  may  Issue  and  serve  upon  the 
Institution  an  order  terminating  the  status 
of  the  institution  as  an  Insured  Institution: 
but  any  such  order  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  It  Is  an  order  which  has  become 
final  (except  in  the  case  of  an  order  of 
termination  Issued  upon  consent,  which 
shall  become  effective  at  the  time  specified 
therein) . 

"(c)  DAT*  or  T1»Mn*ATioi»  or  iNstraro 
9tatt«. — The  effective  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  an  institution's  status  as  an  Insured 
institution  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  date  specified  for 
such  termlnatton  In  tbe  noUoe  by  the  institu- 
tion to  the  Corporation  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  date  upon 


which  an  order  o(  termination  issued  under 
■ubMCtloQ  (b)(3>  of  this  secUon  beconies 
^ecUve.  The  Corporation  may  from  time  to 
time  postpone  tbe  effective  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  an  institutlfiti's  status  as  an  in- 
sured Institution  at  any  time  before  such 
termlnatton  has  become  effective,  but  In  the 
case  of  termination  by  notice  given  by  tbe 
Institution  such  effective  date  shall  be  post- 
poned only  with  tbe  written  consent  of  tbe 
institution. 

"(d)  CoNTnruATioN  or  Insotunce;  Exami- 
ifATioKS;  NoncK  TO  Membeks:  and  Payment 
or  P>ZMiuM8. — In  the  event  of  the  termina- 
tion of  an  institution's  status  as  an  Insured 
Institution,  Insurance  of  its  accounts  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  Insured  on  the  effective 
date  of  such  termination  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c),  less  any  amounts 
thereafter  withdrawn,  repurchased,  or  re- 
deemed, shall  continue  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  but  no  investments  or  deposits  made 
after  such  date  shall  be  Insured.  Tlie  Corpo- 
ration shall  have  tbe  right  to  examine  such 
Institution  from  time  to  time  during  the  two- 
year  period  aforesaid.  Such  insured  institu- 
tion shall  be  obligated  to  pay,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  such  termina- 
tion, as  a  final  Insurance  premium,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  twice  the  last  annual  insurance 
premium  payable  by  It.  In  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  insurance  of  accounts  as 
herein  provided  the  institution  which  was 
the  Insured  Institution  shall  give  prompt 
and  reasonable  notice  to  all  of  its  Insured 
members  that  It  has  ceased  to  be  en  insured 
Institution  and  it  may  Include  in  such  notice 
the  fact  that  insured  accounts,  to  the  extent 
not  withdrawn,  repurchased,  or  redeemed,  re- 
main Insured  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
such  termination,  but  It  shall  not  further 
represent  Itself  In  any  manner  as  an  Insured 
institution.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  give 
the  notice  to  Insured  members  as  herein  pro- 
vided the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  give 
reasonable  notice. 

"(e)     CKASX-ANO-DkSIST     PaOCEXBINOS. — (1) 

If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any  In- 
sured institution  or  any  Institution  any  of 
tbe  accounts  of  which  are  insured  is  engag- 
ing or  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in  conducting 
the  business  of  such  institution,  or  Is  vio- 
lating or  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
an  applicable  law.  rule,  or  regulation,  or  any 
condition  Imposed  by  the  Corporation  or  any 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Corpora- 
tion, including  any  agreement  entered  Into 
under  section  403  of  this  title,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  issue  and  serve  upon  the  institu- 
tion a  notice  of  charges  In  respect  thereof. 
The  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
facts  constituting  the  alleged  violation  or 
violations  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
or  practices,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
which  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine 
whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
from should  issue  against  the  institution. 
Such  bearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
day  after  service  of  such  notice  unless  a  later 
date  is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the  request 
of  the  institution.  Unless  the  institution 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative,  it  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of  the  cease- 
and-desist  order.  In  the  event  of  such  con- 
sent, or  if  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such 
bearing  the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any 
violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
specified  In  the  notice  of  charges  has  been 
established,  the  Corporation  shall  Issue  and 
serve  upon  tbe  institution  an  order  to  cease 
and  desist  from  any  such  violation  or  prac- 
tice. Such  order  may,  by  provisions  which 
may  be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  require  the 
Institution  and  Its  directors,  oflScers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  to  cease  and  desist  from 
tbe  sante,  and,  further,  to  taXe  affirmative 
action  to  correct  tbe  conditions  resulting 
from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 


"(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  be-.. 
corns  effective  at  tbe  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  ot  siKxb  order  upoa  the 
Institution  concerned  (except  In  tbe  case  of 
a  cease-and-desist  order  Isstiad  upon  con- 
sent, which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein) ,  and  ahall  remain  ef- 
fective and  enforceable  except  to  such  extent 
as  It  Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
aside  by  action  of  the  Corporation  or  a  re- 
viewing court, 

"(f)    TXMPOEAJIT        CKASC-AND-DiSI8T        OS- 

DEHs. — (1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  shall 
determine  that  tbe  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of  law,  rules,  or  regulations,  or  the 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices, 
specified  in  the  notice  of  charges  served  upon 
the  Institution  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
(1)  of  this  section,  or  the  continuation 
thereof,  could  cause  msolvency  or  substantial 
dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  Insti- 
tution, or  could  otherwise  serlotialy  prejudice 
the  Interests  of  its  Insured  members  or  of  the 
Corporation,  the  Corporation  may  Issue  a 
temporary  order  requiring  the  Institution  to 
cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation  or 
practice.  Such  order  shall  become  effective 
upKin  service  upon  the  Institution  and,  un- 
less set  aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a 
court  In  proceedings  authorized  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  such  notice  and  until  such  time 
as  the  Corporation  shall  dismiss  tbe  charges 
specified  In  such  notice  or.  If  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  is  Issued  against  the  Institution, 
until  the  effective  date  of  any  such  order. 

"(2)  Within  ten  days  after  the  Institution 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Institution  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  Institution  Is  located,  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  an  injunction  setting  aside, 
limiting,  or  suspending  the  enforcement,  op- 
eration, or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  institution  under  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  this  section,  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  Injunction. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of.  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Corporation  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court,  or 
the  United  States  court  of  any  territory, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  Institution  la  located,  for 
an  Injunction  to  enforce  such  order,  and,  if 
the  court  shall  determine  that  there  has  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation  or 
failure  to  obey.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  Issue  such  injunction. 

"(g)  SusPXNSioif  OR  Removal  or  Dhiector 
OR  OmcEE. —  (1)  Whenever,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
the  Corporation,  any  director  or  officer  of 
an  Insured  Institution  has  committed  any 
violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated  in  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in  connection 
with  the  Institution,  or  has  committed  or 
engaged  in  any  act,  omission,  or  practice 
which  constltutec  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary 
duty  as  such  director  or  officer,  and  the  Cor- 
poration determines  that  the  institution  has 
suffered  or  will  probably  suffer  substantial 
financial  loss  or  other  damage  or  that  the 
Interests  of  Its  Insured  members  could  be 
seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty, 
the  Corporation  may  serve  upon  such  direc- 
tor or  officer  a  written  notice  of  Its  Intention 
to  remove  him  from  office. 

"(3)  Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cor- 
poration, any  director  or  officer  of  an  Insured 
Institution,  by  conduct  or  practice  with  re- 
spect to  another  Insured  Institution  or  other 
business  institution  which  resulted  In  sub- 
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stantlal  financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  general  unfitness  to  continue 
as  a  director  or  officer,  and,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any  person  par- 
ticipating In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an 
insured  Institution,  by  conduct  or  practice 
with  respect  to  such  institution  or  other  in- 
sured Institution  or  other  business  institu- 
tion which  resulted  In  substantial  financial 
loss  or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  bis  gen- 
eral unfitness  to  participate  in  tbe  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  Insured  institution,  the 
Corporation  may  serve  upon  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  a  written  notice  of  Its 
Intention  to  remove  him  from  office  and/or 
to  prohibit  his  further  participation  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
liutltutlon. 

"(3)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  Insured  Institution  or  any  other  person 
referred  to  in  subsections  (g)(1)  or  (g)(3), 
the  Corporation  may.  if  It  deems  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Institution  or  the 
interests  of  Its  Insured  members  or  of  tbe 
Corporation,  by  written  notice  to  such  effect 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  from  office  and/or  pro- 
hibit him  from  further  participation  In  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution.  Such  suspension  and/or  pro- 
hibition shall  become  effective  up>on  service 
of  such  notice  and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court 
In  proceedings  authorized  by  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection,  shall  remain  In  effect  un- 
til terminated  or  set  aside  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. Copies  of  any  sucb  notice  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  Institution  of  which  he  Is 
a  director  or  officer  or  in  the  conduct  of  whose 
affairs  he  has  pailicipated. 

"(4)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  In  tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  affairs  of  an  insured  Institu- 
tion, shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix 
a  Ume  and  place  at  whlcb  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearings  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  unless  a  later  date  Is  set 
by  the  Corporation  at  the  request  of  (A)  sucb 
director,  officer,  or  other  person,  and  for  good 
cause  shown,  or  (B)  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  Stetes.  Unless  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  shall  appear  at  the 
hearing  In  person  or  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative,  be  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  the  Issuance  of  an  order  of  such 
removal  and/or  prohibition.  In  the  event  of 
such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made 
at  any  such  bearing  the  Corporation  shall 
find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  In 
such  notice  has  been  established,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  Issue  such  orders  of  suspen- 
sion or  removal  from  offloe,  and  /or  prohibi- 
tion from  participation  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  institution,  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate.  Any  such  order  shall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  service  upon  such  institution  and  the 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  concerned 
(except  In  the  case  of  an  order  Issued  upon 
consent,  which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein).  Such  order  shall 
remain  effective  and  enforceable  except  to 
such  extent  as  it  Is  stayed,  modified,  ter- 
minated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Cor- 
portlon  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(6)  Within  ten  days  after  a  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
frona  office  and /or  prohibited  from  partici- 
pation in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an 
Insured  institution  vinder  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  such  director,. officer,  or  other 
person  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dU- 
trtct  court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  Institution  Is  lo- 
cated, or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of 
such  suspension  and/or  prohibition  pend- 
ing  tbe   completion   of   tbe   administrative 


proceedings  ptirsuant  to  the  notice  served 
upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  such  cotirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  stay  such  suspension  and/or  prohibition. 

"(h)  Suspension  of  Dtkxctos  oa  Omcm 
Undek  Indictment. — Whenever  any  direc- 
tor or  officer  of  an  Insured  institution,  or 
other  person  participating  In  the  conduct  of 
tbe  affairs  of  sucb  Institution,  is  charged  in 
any  Information  or  Indictment,  or  complaint 
authorized  by  a  United  States  Attorney,  with 
the  commission  of  or  participation  In  a  fel- 
ony Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust, 
the  Corporation  may,  by  written  notice 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  fom  office  and/or 
prohibit  blm  from  further  participation  In 
any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall 
also  be  served  upor.  the  Institution.  Such 
suspension  and/or  prohibition  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  such  Information,  Indict- 
ment, or  complaint  Is  finally  disposed  of. 
In  the  event  that  a  Judgment  ot  conviction 
with  respect  to  such  offense  Is  entered 
against  such  director,  officer,  or  other  per- 
son, and  at  such  time  as  such  Judgment  Is 
not  subject  to  further  appellate  review,  the 
Corporatior  shall  Issue  and  serve  upon  such 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  an  order  re- 
moving him  from  office  and/or  prohibiting 
him  from  further  participation  In  any  man- 
ner In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution. A  copy  of  such  order  shall  also  be 
served  upon  such  Institution,  whereupon 
such  director  or  officer  shall  cease  to  be  a 
director  or  officer  of  such  Institution.  A 
finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  disposition  of 
the  charge  shall  not  preclude  the  Corpora- 
tion from  thereafter  Instituting  proceedings 
to  remove  such  director,  officer,  or  other  per- 
son from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  further 
participation  In  Institution  affairs,  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section. 

"(1)  Tehmination  or  Fxdkkal  Hoick  Loan 
Bank  MEMsmsRip. — Termination  under 
this  section  or  otherwise  of  the  status  of  an 
Institution  as  an  Insured  Institution  shall 
automatically  constitute  a  removal  under 
subsection  (1)  of  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  of  the  institution  from 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  membership,  if  at 
the  time  of  such  termination  such  institu- 
tion is  a  member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank:  and  removal  of  an  Institution  from 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  membership  un- 
der subsection  (I)  of  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  or  otherwise  shall  auto- 
matically constitute  an  order  of  termination 
under  this  section  of  the  status  of  such  insti- 
tution as  an  insured  institution,  if  such 
Institution  is  at  the  time  of  such  removal  an 
insured  Institution. 

"(J)  Hearings  and  Juoiclal  Rkvixw. — (1) 
Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this  section  shall 
be  held  in  the  Federal  Judicial  district  or  in 
the  territory  In  which  the  principal  office  of 
the  institution  is  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  ahall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shall  be  pri- 
vate, unless  otherwise  ordered  for  good  cause 
found.  After  such  hearing,  and  within 
ninety  days  after  the  Corporation  has  noti- 
fied tbe  parties  that  the  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  final  decision,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  render  Its  decision  (which  shall 
include  findings  of  fact  upon  which  its  deci- 
sion is  predicated)  and  shall  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  upon  each  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing an  order  or  orders  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Judicial  review 
of  any  such  order  shall  be  exclusively  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection.  Unless  a  petition 
for  review  Is  timely  filed  in  a  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and 
thereafter  until  the  record  in  tbe  proceeding 


has  been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Corporation 
may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice  and  in 
such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order.  Upra 
such  filing  ot  the  record,  the  Corporation 
may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  with  permission  of  the  court. 

"(2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  issued  under 
this  section  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  herein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (other 
than  an  order  issued  with  the  consent  of 
the  institution  or  the  director  or  officer  or 
other  person  concerned,  or  an  order  Issued 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section)  by 
filing  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  tbe  United 
States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  institution  Is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Corporation  be  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Corporation,  and  thereupon 
the  Corporation  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  In  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which  upon 
the  filing  of  the  record  shall  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  last  sentence  of  said  paragraph 
(1)  be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  modify,  terminate. 
or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  order 
of  the  Corporation.  Review  of  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had  as  provided  In  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  The  Judgment  and 
decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  ot 
any  order  Issued  by  tbe  Corpioratlon. 

"(k)  Jurisdiction  and  Enporcsment. — (1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
(A)  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  within  the 
meaning  of  section  461  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code:  (B)  any  civil  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  thereof,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy:  and 
(C)  the  Corporation  may,  without  bond  or 
security,  remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  from  a  State  court  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  and 
division  embracing  the  place  where  the  same 
Is  pending  by  following  any  procedure  for 
removal  now  or  hereafter  in  effect:  Provided. 
That  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  which 
thj  Corporation  Is  a  party  In  its  capacity  as 
conserv.'jtor,  receiver,  or  other  legal  custodian 
of  an  insured  State-chartered  Institution 
and  which  Involves  only  the  rights  or  obli- 
gations of  investors,  creditors,  stockholders, 
and  such  institution  under  State  law  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  No  attachment  or  execu- 
tion shall  be  issued  against  the  Corporation 
or  Its  property  before  final  Judgment  In  any 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding  In  any  court  of 
any  State  en-  of  tbe  United  States  or  any  ter- 
ritory, or  any  other  court. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  may.  In  Its  discre- 
tion, apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  ter- 
ritory, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  institution  is  located, 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective  and 
outstanding  order  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
under   this   section,    and   such   courts   shall 
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have  jurudlcuon  and  power  to  order  and  re- 
quire compliance  therewith;  but  except  aa 
otherwise  provided  In  thla  section  no  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  Injunc- 
tion or  otherwise  the  issuance  or  enforce- 
mant  of  any  notice  or  order  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  termi- 
nate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(1)  RiFoaiiwa  RiomaaMgirra. — (1)  When- 
ever a  change  occurs  In  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing stock  of  any  Insured  Institution  which 
will  result  In  control  or  a  change  In  the  con- 
trol of  such  Institution,  the  president  or 
other  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  such  Insti- 
tution shall  promptly  report  such  facts  to 
the  CorporaUon  upon  obtaining  knowledge 
of  such  change  As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  control'  meann  the  power  to  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  or  policies  of  the 
insured  Institution.  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  a  change  In  ownership  or  other 
chaixge  In  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of 
any  tnsvired  Institution  Is  sufficient  to  result 
in  control  or  a  change  In  the  control  thereof, 
such  doubt  shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  re- 
porting the  facts  to  'he  Corporation. 

■•(2>  Whenever  an  Insured  Institution  or 
an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  makes  a  loan  or  loans 
secured  (or  to  be  secured*  by  25  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  stock  an  Insured  In- 
stitution, the  president  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive oflJoer  of  the  lending  Insured  Institu- 
tion or  Insured  bank  shall  promptly  report 
such  fact  to  the  Corporation  upon  obtaining 
knowledge  of  such  loan  or  loans,  except  that 
no  report  need  be  made  In  those  cases  where 
the  borrower  has  been  the  owner  of  record 
of  the  stock  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more, 
or  the  stock  Is  of  a  newly  organized  Insured 
Institution  prior  to  its  opening. 

"(3)  The  reports  required  by  paragraphs 
(It  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  contain 
the  following  Information  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  known  by  the  person  making  the  report: 
(Ai  the  number  of  shares  involved.  (B)  the 
DAmes  of  the  selien  (or  transferors).  (C)  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  (or  transferees) . 
(D)  the  names  of  the  beneficial  owners  If 
tht'  -iharea  are  of  record  In  another  name  or 
r.ames,  (Ei  the  purchase  price.  (P)  the  total 
number  oX  shares  owned  by  the  sellers  (or 
tranaf erors ) .  the  purchasers  i  or  transferees ) 
and  the  beneficial  owners  both  Inuuedlately 
before  and  after  the  transaction,  and  In 
the  case  of  a  loan.  (G)  the  name  of  the  bor- 
rower (Hi  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  (H 
the  name  of  the  Institution  Issuing  the  stock 
securing  the  loan  and  the  number  of  shares 
securing  the  loan.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, such  reports  shall  contain  such  other 
informauon  as  may  be  available  to  Inform 
the  Ck>rporatlon  of  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
acuon  upon  control  of  the  Institution  whose 
suick  is  involved  The  reports  required  by 
tills  subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
reports  that  may  b«  required  pursuant  to 
o'J\er  provisions  of  law. 

1 4 1  Whenever  such  a  change  as  is  de- 
RT'.bed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
oorurs.  the  Insured  institution  involved  shall 
r'pxjrt  promptly  to  the  Corporation  any 
rrin,ni{»  or  changes,  or  replacement  or  re- 
piacemrn'.s  of  Ita  chief  executive  officer  or 
of  any  cl:rector8  occurring  In  the  next  twelve- 
niojith  period.  Including  In  Its  report  a  state- 
men-,  of  the  past  and  current  business  and 
proresRtonal  afflllauons  of  the  new  chief 
ex<-'.tive  officer  or  director. 

=>  Without  limitation  by  or  on  the  fore- 
sc' :n<  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
CorporaUon  may  require  Uisured  Institutions 
and  Individuals  or  other  persons  who  have 
•  r  ha'  e  had  any  connection  with  the  man- 
af;ement  of  any  Insured  Institution,  as  de- 
fined by  ',he  C<M-poratlon.  to  provide,  in  such 
mam^er  aiid  under  sttch  dvll  penalties 
i  which  shall  be  ctunulaUva  to  any  other 
reiuedies  >  as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe. 
iu,  :i  periodic  or  other  reports  and  discloetires 


«•  the  Corporation  may  determine  to  be 
neceasary  or  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  investors  or  the  Corporation. 

"(6)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'stock'  m»ft"«  such  stock  or  other  equity 
securities  or  equity  Interests  in  an  Insured 
Institution,  or  rights.  Interests,  or  powers 
with  respect  thereto,  regardless  of  whether 
such  Institution  la  a  stock  company,  a 
mutual  Institution,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
Corporation  may  by  regulation  define  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(m)  Anchxakt  PaovisioNS. —  (1)  In  mak- 
ing examinations  of  Insured  Institutions, 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shall  have  power,  on  behalf 
of  the  CorporaUon.  to  make  such  examina- 
tions of  the  affairs  of  all  afflllatea  of  such 
IxistltutloDs  as  shall  be  necessary  to  disclose 
fully  the  relations  between  such  Institutions 
and  their  aAllates  and  the  effect  of  such 
relations  upon  such  Institutions.  The  cost 
of  examinations  of  such  affiliates  shall  be 
assessed  against  and  paid  by  the  Institution. 
Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'affiliate'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
where  used  In  section  2(b)  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  except  that  the 
term  'member  bank'  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  an  Insured  Institution. 

"(2)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
insured  Institutions  and  affiliates  thereof, 
the  Corporation,  or  Its  designated  represent- 
atives, shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  and  to  examine  and  to  take 
and  preserve  testimony  under  oath  as  to  any 
nmtter  in  respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership 
of  any  such  Institution  or  affiliate  thereof, 
and  to  issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces 
tecum,  and.  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  or  the  United  States 
court  in  any  territory  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  institution  or  affiliate  thereof 
Is  located,  or  in  which  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  Such  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Corporation  or  its  designated  representa- 
tives. Including  any  person  designated  to 
conduct  any  hearing  under  this  section. 
•hall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken 
depositions,  and  to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or 
modify  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum: 
and  the  Corporation  is  empowered  to  make 
riiles  and  reg:ulatlons  with  respect  to  any 
such  proceedings.  The  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documents 
provided  for  la  tills  subsection  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  in  any  State  or  In  any 
territory  at  any  designated  place  where 
such  proceeding  Is  beliig  conduct«d.  Any 
party  to  proceedings  under  this  section  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  DUtrlct  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  judicial  district 
or  the  United  States  court  In  any  territory  in 
which  such  proceeding  Is  being  conducted 
or  where  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on 
business,  for  enforcement  of  any  subpena  or 
subpena  duces  tecum  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  and  such  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  therewith.  Witnesses  subpenaed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  virltneaaes  In 
the  district  courU  of  the  United  States.  All 
expenses  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  In  con- 
nection with  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  DonadnUnlstrative  expenses. 

■■(n)  Ssavicx. — Any  service  required  or  au- 
thorised U>  be  made  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  may  be  made  by  registered 
nudl,  or  in  such  other  manner  reasonably 
calculated  to  give  actual  notice  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
provide.     Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served 


by  the  CorporaUon  upon  any  Institution  or 
any  director  or  officer  thereof,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  also  be 
sent  to  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority. 

"(O)     CONSXTLTATTON    WmJ    9tAT«    AtTTHOK- 

rnzs. — In  connection  with  any  action  under 
this  section  Involving  an  insured  State- 
chartered  institution,  the  Corporation  shall, 
to  the  extent  compatible  with  the  public 
Interest,  consult  with  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority  and  proceed  with  due 
regard  for  whatever  power  and  intent  such 
authority  may  have  to  effect  the  necessary 
corrective  action. 

"(p)  PxNALTiEs. — (1)  Any  director  or  of- 
ficer, or  former  director  or  officer,  of  an  In- 
sured institution  or  an  Institution  any  of  the 
accotints  of  which  are  Insured,  or  any  other 
person,  against  whom  there  is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  (which  is 
an  order  which  has  become  final)  served 
upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
under  subsections  (g>(8),  (g)(4).  or  (h)  of 
this  section,  and  who  (A)  participates  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
Institution,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits 
or  procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts  to  trans- 
fer, or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote  any  proxies, 
consents,  or  authorizations  In  respect  of  any 
TotIng  rights  In  such  institution,  or  (B) 
without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Corporation,  votes  for  a  director  or  serves  or 
acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  any 
Insured  Institution,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5.(X>0  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)  Except  with  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  no  person  shall  serve  as  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  insured 
Institution  who  has  been  convicted,  or  who 
is  hereafter  convicted,  of  a  criminal  offense 
involving  dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust. 
For  each  willful  violation  of  this  pr<4iibition. 
the  Institution  Involved  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  tlOO  for  each  day 
this  prohibition  is  violated,  which  the  Cwpo- 
ration  may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise  for 
Its  own  use. 

"(A)  The  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  Ijecome  final'  and  'order  which 
has  become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order.  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
with  the  consent  of  the  institution  or  the 
director  or  officer  or  other  person  concerned, 
or  with  respect  to  which  no  petition,  for 
review  of  the  action  of  the  Corporation  has 
been  filed  and  perfected  in  a  court  of  ap- 
peals as  specified  In  subsection  (])(3)  of 
this  section,  or  with  respect  to  which  the 
action  of  the  court  in  which  said  petition 
is  so  Sled  Is  not  subject  to  further  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  proceedings  provided  for  in  said  subsec- 
tion, or  an  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  terxn  'territory'  Includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  As  used  in  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'Insolvency'  means  that  the 
assets  of  an  institution  are  less  than  its 
obligations  to  its  creditors  and  others,  in- 
cluding its  members. 

"(3)  As  used  in  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  the  term  'violation'  Includes  with- 
out limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with  an- 
other or  others)  for  or  toward  causing, 
bringing  about,  participating  In.  counseling, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  a  vlolaUon." 

mxB  n — pvovTsioNS  rklatino  to  th«  yrnEKAL 
Ttwrosrc  n«su»Ai«c«  corporattow.  thk  board 

OF  OOTZRNORS  OF  THR  rKDSRAI.  RBSaRVK  STS- 
TEM,  AND  THX  COMFTSOtXBS  OF  THS  Ctm- 
RXWCT 

See.  201.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (j) 
of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance 
Act,  as  amended   (12  U.S.C.  l817(])(e)).  is 
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repealed  and  section  (3)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1813),  Is  amended  by  a<kUng  the  following 
new  subsection  (q) : 

"(q)  The  term  'appro[>rlate  Federal  thank- 
ing agency*  shai:  mean  (*)  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  In  the  case  of  a  national 
banking  association  or  a  DUtrlct  bank,  (b) 
the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  case  of  a  State  member 
insured  t>ank  (except  a  District  bank),  and 

(c)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  State  nonmember  In- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  bank)." 

Sec.  302  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.6.C.  1818).  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections   (b),    (c),  and 

(d)  thereof  as  (p).  (q),  and  (r)  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections  (b)  through  (o). 
Inclusive : 

"(b)(1)  If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  any  insured 
bank  or  bank  which  has  insured  deposits 
is  engaging  or  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  en- 
gage in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in 
conducting  the  business  of  such  bank,  or 
Is  violating  or  has  violated  or  is  about  to 
Tlolate  an  applicable  law,  rule,  or  regulation, 
or  any  condition  Imposed  by  the  agency  or 
any  agreement  entered  Into  with  the  agency, 
the  agency  may  issue  and  serve  upon  the 
bank  a  notice  of  charges  In  respect  thereof. 
The  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
facts  constituting  the  alleged  violation  or 
violations  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
or  practicee,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place 
at  which  a  bearing  will  be  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
therefrcnn  should  Issue  against  the  )>ank. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
days  after  service  of  such  notice  unless  a 
later  date  is  set  by  the  agency  at  the  request 
of  the  bank.  Unless  the  bank  shall  apptear 
at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorised  repre- 
sentative, it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
sented to  the  Issuance  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order.  In  the  event  of  such  consent, 
or  If  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  bear- 
ing, the  agency  shall  find  that  any  violation 
or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  specified  in  the 
notice  of  charges  has  been  established,  the 
agency  shall  Issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank 
an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such 
violation  or  practice.  Siicb  order  may,  by 
provisions  which  may  t>e  mandatory  or  other- 
wise, require  the  bank  and  Its  directors, 
officers,  employees,  and  agents  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  same,  and,  further,  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  correct  the  conditions 
resulting  from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 

"(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
the  service  of  such  order  ui>on  the  bank  con- 
cerned (except  in  the  case  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in), and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able as  provided  therein,  except  to  such 
extent  as  it  Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated, 
or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  agency  or  a  re- 
viewing court. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  determine  that  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  law.  rules, 
or  regulations,  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice or  practices,  specified  In  the  notice  of 
charges  served  upon  the  bank  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  the  continuation  thereof,  could 
cause  Insolvency  or  substantial  dissipation 
of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  bank,  or  could 
otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the  InteresU  of 
its  depositors,  the  agency  may  issue  a  tem- 
porary order  requiring  the  bank  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  violation  or  practice.' 
Such  order  shall  become  effective  upon  serv- 
ice upon  the  bank  and,  unless  set  aside, 
limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  in  pro- 
ceedings authorized  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
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subeection,  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable pending  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  pursuant  to  such 
notice  and  until  such  time  as  the  agency 
8h»U  dismiss  the  charges  specified  In  such 
notice,  or  if  a  oease-and-desist  order  Is  Issued 
against  the  bank,  until  the  effective  date 
of  any  such  order. 

"(2)  Within  ten  days  after  the  bank  con- 
cerned haa  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  bank  may  ap- 
ply to  the  United  States  district  coiirt  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  home  office 
of  the  bank  is  located,  or  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  an  Injunction  setting  aside,  limiting,  or 
suspending  the  enforcement,  operation,  or 
effectiveness  of  such  order  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  noUce  of  charges  served 
upon  the  bank  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such 
Injunction. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
may  apply  to  the  United  States  DUtrlct 
Court,  of  the  United  States  court  of  any 
territory,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  home  office  of  the  bank  U  located,  for 
an  Injunction  to  enforce  such  order,  and. 
If  the  court  shall  determine  that  there  has 
been  such  violation  or  threatened  violation 
or  failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  court  to  issue  such  Injunction. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banldng  agency,  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  Insured  bank  has  com- 
mitted any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, or  of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which 
haa  become  final,  or  has  engaged  or  partici- 
pated in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  in 
connection  with  the  bank,  or  has  committed 
or  engaged  In  any  act.  omission,  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary 
duty  as  such  director  or  officer,  and  the 
agency  determines  that  the  bank  has  suffered 
or  will  probably  suffer  substantial  financial 
loss  or  other  damage  or  that  the  interests  of 
Its  depositors  could  be  seriously  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  the  agency  may 
serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  a  written 
notice  of  its  Intention  to  remove  him  from 
office. 

"(3)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  Insured  bank,  by 
conduct  or  practice  -with  respect  to  another 
insured  bank  or  other  business  institution 
which  resulted  in  substantial  financial  loss 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  hU  general 
unfitness  to  continue  as  a  director  or  officer 
and,  whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banldng  agency,  any  other 
person  participating  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  an  Insured  bank,  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  such  bank  or  other 
Insured  bank  or  other  business  institution 
which  resulted  in  substanUal  financial  loss 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  hXa  general 
unfitness  to  participate  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  insured  bank,  the  agency  may 
serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  a  written  notice  of  its  Intention  to 
remove  him  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit 
his  further  participation  in  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

"(3)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  insured  bank  or  any  other  person  re- 
ferred to  In  subsections  (e)  (1)  or  (e)  (2),  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  may.  If  it  deems 
It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  bank  or 
the  Interests  of  its  depositors,  by  written 
notice  to  such  effect  served  upon  such  di- 
rector, officer,  or  other  person,  suspend  him 
from  office  and /or  prohibit  him  from  further 
participation  in  any  manner  in  the  conduct 


of  the  affairs  of  the  baitk.  Such  suspension 
and/or  prohibition  shall  beoome  effective 
upon  serrice  of  such  notice  and.  unless 
stayed  by  a  court  In  prooeedlikgs  authorised 
by  EubsecUon  (f)  of  thu  aecUon,  shaU  re- 
main In  effect  until  terminated  or  set  aside 
by  the  agency.  Copiee  of  any  such  notice 
ahshll  also  be  served  upon  the  ban'',  of  which 
be  U  a  director  or  officer  or  in  the  coziduct 
of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

"(*)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  bank, 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  consti- 
tuting grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a  time 
and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held 
thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a 
date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later 
than  aixty  days  after  the  date  of  service  of 
such  noUce.  unless  a  later  date  is  set  by  the 
agency  at  the  request  of  (A)  such  director  or 
officer  c^  other  person,  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  or  (B)  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Unless  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  shall  appear  at  the  hearing 
In  person  or  by  a  duly  authorised  representa- 
tive, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented 
to  the  issuance  of  an  order  of  such  removal 
and  or  prohibition.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing  the  agency  shall  find  that  any 
of  the  grounds  specified  In  such  notice  has 
been  established,  the  agency  shall  Issue  such 
orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from  office, 
and/or  prohibition  from  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  service  upon  such  bank  and  the  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person  concerned  (ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  an  order  Issued  upon 
consent,  which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein ) .  Such  order  shall 
mnaln  effective  and  enforceable  except  to 
such  extent  as  it  is  stayed,  modified,  termi- 
nated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  agency  or 
a  reviewing  court. 

"(f)  Within  ten  days  after  a  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  person  has  been  suspended  from 
office  and /or  prohibited  troai  pMu-ticlpa-tion 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured 
bank  under  subsection  (e)  (3)  of  this  section, 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judlcUl  dUtrlct  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  bank  U  located,  or  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
for  a  stay  of  such  suspension  and/or  pro- 
hibition pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  under  subsections  <e)(l)  or 
(e)  (2)  of  this  section,  and  such  coxirt  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspension 
and /or  prohibition. 

"(g)(1)  Whenever  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  Instnred  bank,  or  other  person  partici- 
pating In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
bank.  U  charged  In  any  information  (v  In- 
dictment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  attorney,  with  the  commission 
of  or  participation  in  a  felony  Involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust,  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may.  by  'written 
notice  served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  suspend  him  from  office  and/or 
prohibit  him  from  further  participation  in 
any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  bank.  Such  suspension 
and/or  prohibition  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  such  Information,  indictment,  or  com- 
plaint Is  finally  dUposed  of.  In  the  event 
that  a  Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect 
to  such  offense  U  entered  against  such  di- 
rector, offlcM',  or  other  person,  and  at  such 
time  as  such  Judgment  is  not  subject  to 
further  appellate  review,  the  agency  shall 
issue  and  serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  an  order  removing  him  from 
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office  and  jr  prohibiting  him  from  further 
participation  In  any  manner  In  the  conduct 
of  the  iffalr*  of  the  bank.  A  copy  of  such 
orler  shfi.;  a!«o  be  eerved  upon  such  bank. 
wr;f>r»if>  n  such  director  or  officer  shall  cease 
t  rx-  i  iirector  or  officer  of  auch  bank.  A 
r.:..:  :^  f  not  guilty  or  other  dUpoeltlon  of 
the  :-hAri?«  Rjiall  not  preclude  the  a^ncy 
f-  m  '.h'ri»rs,"-er  Instituting  proceedings  to 
r-:r  -e  «ucri  dlre«rtor.  officer,  or  other  person 
r-  in  ff:  e  and  or  to  prohibit  further  par- 
::  :pd^Uun  in  bank  affairs,  pursuant  to  para- 
i:ripr<.s   (I)   or  (3)   of  subsection   (e)    of  this 


i     If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  suapen- 
s  .  ••    erf   one   or   more   directors  pursuant   to 

c:..s  section,  there  shall  be  on  the  bo«krd  of 
directors  of  a  national  bcuik  less  than  a 
n  ;  r  .m  f  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
]_•  iifra  d.'id  functions  vested  In  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  In  and  be  exercisable 
t  y  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board  not 
s<j  susp>ended.  until  such  time  as  there  shall 
be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors.  In 
the  event  all  of  the  directors  of  a  national 
bank  are  suspended  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  ap- 
point persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  dlrec- 
t<^r«  In  their  place  and  stead  pending  the 
termination  of  such  siupenslons.  or  until 
such  time  as  those  who  have  been  suspended 
ceaae  to  be  directors  of  the  bank  and  their 
respective  successors  take  office. 

"ih)(l)  Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this 
section  shall  be  held  Ln  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  or  In  the  territory  In  which  the  home 
office  of  the  bank  Ls  located  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shall  be 
private,  unless  otherwise  ordered  for  good 
cause  foiind  After  such  hearing,  and  within 
ninety  davs  after  the  appropriate  Federal 
bitnki.'-.j;  agency  has  notified  the  parties  that 
the  case  has  been  submitted  to  it  for  final 
decision,  the  agency  shall  render  Its  decision 

which  shall  include  findings  of  fact  upon 
which  Its  decision  Is  predicated)  and  shall 
Issue  and  serve  upon  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedihi;  an  order  or  orders  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Judicial  re- 
view of  .*ny  such  order  shall  be  exclusively 
a^  provided  !n  this  subsection  (h).  Unless 
a  petition  for  review  Is  timely  filed  In  a 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  as 
hereinafter  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
st:bsecUon.  and  thereafter  until  the  record 
m  the  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so  pro- 
vided the  agency  may  at  any  time,  upon  such 
notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem 
proper  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  record, 
the  agency  may  modify,  terminate,  or  set 
aside  any  such  order  with  permission  of  the 
court 

<  2>  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
perion  required  by  an  order  Issued  under 
tr,  IS  section  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
of  the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
(other  than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  the  bank  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned  or  an  order  Issued  under 
p-iraifrraph  1 1 )  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
home  office  of  the  bank  Is  located,  or  In  the 
United  States  Co\u^  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
.*fter  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
»irency  be  modified.  t«rmlnated.  or  set  aside 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
liencv  and  thereupon  the  agency  shall  file 
'.r.  the  di.rt  the  record  In  the  proceeding,  as 
provided  In  s*y-tlon  2112  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition    such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 


which  upon  the  tiling  of  the  record  shall  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  last  sentence  of  said 
paragraph  ( 1 )  be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
the  order  of  the  agency.  Review  of  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  as  provided  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  The  Judgment 
and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari,  as 
provided  In  section  1364  of  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  judicial  review  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
any  order  Issued  by  the  agency. 

"(1)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  in  Its  discretion  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court,  or  the  United 
States  court  of  any  territory,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of  the 
bank  Is  located,  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
effective  and  outstanding  order  Issued  by 
the  agency  under  this  section,  and  such 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power  to 
order  and  require  oompUance  therewith;  but 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section 
no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by 
Injunction  or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
section,  or  to  review,  modify,  8U8p>end,  ter- 
minate or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(j)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former  di- 
rector or  officer,  of  an  Insured  bank  or  bank 
which  has  Insured  deposits,  or  any  other 
person,  against  whom  there  la  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  (which  Is 
an  order  which  has  become  final)  served 
upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
under  subsections  (e)(3),  (e)(4),  or  (g)(1) 
of  this  section,  and  who  (I)  participates  In 
any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
such  bank,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits 
or  procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts  to  trans- 
fer, or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote,  any  proxies, 
consents,  or  authorizations  in  respect  of  any 
voting  rights  In  such  bank,  or  (11)  without 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency,  votes  for  a  director, 
serves  or  acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  bank,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  IS.CXX)  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"  ( k )  ( 1 )  As  used  In  this  subsection  ( 1 )  the 
terms  'cease-and-desist  order  which  has  be- 
come final'  and  'order  which  has  become 
final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist  order,  or  an 
order.  Issued  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  with  the  consent  of  the  bank 
or  the  director  or  officer  or  other  person  con- 
cerned, or  with  respect  to  which  no  petition 
for  review  of  the  action  of  the  agency  has 
been  filed  and  perfected  In  a  court  of  ap- 
peals as  specified  In  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (h),  or  with  respect  to  which  the 
action  of  the  court  In  which  said  petition  Is 
so  filed  Is  not  subject  to  further  review  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
proceedings  provided  for  In  said  paragraph, 
or  an  order  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  (3)  the  term 
•violation'  Includes  without  limitation  any 
action  (alone  or  with  another  or  others) 
for  or  toward  causing,  bringing  about,  par- 
Uclpatlng  In.  counseling,  or  aiding  or  abetUng 
a  violation. 

"(1)  Any  service  required  or  authorized  to 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  utider  this  section  may  be  made 
by  registered  mall,  or  In  such  other  manner 
reasonably  calculated  to  give  actual  notice 
as  the  agency  may  by  regulation  or  other- 
wise provide.  Copies  of  any  notice  or  order 
served  by  the  agency  upon  any  institution 
or  any  director  or  officer  thereof,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  also 
be  sent  to  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority. 

"(m)  In  connection  with  any  action  un- 
der this  section  involving  a  State  bank  the 


appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall, 
to  the  extent  cofnpatlble  with  tb»  public 
Interest,  consult  with  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority  and  proceed  with  due 
regard  for  whatever  power  and  Intent  such 
authority  may  have  to  effect  the  necessary 
corrective  action. 

"(n)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  or  any 
member  or  designated  representative  there- 
of. Including  any  person  designated  to  con- 
duct any  hearing  under  this  section,  shall 
have  the  f>ower  to  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations, to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depo- 
sitions, and  to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modi- 
fy subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum:  and 
such  agency  Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  any  such  proceed- 
ings. The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents  provided  for  In  this 
subeectlon  may  be  required  from  any  place 
In  any  State  or  In  any  Territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  any  designated  place  where  such 
proceeding  is  being  conducted.  Any  party 
to  proceedings  under  this  section  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  In  any  Territory  In  which 
such  proceeding  Is  being  conducted  or  where 
the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for 
enforcement  of  any  subpena  or  subpena 
duces  tecum  Issued  purmant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  such  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diction and  power  to  order  and  require  com- 
pliance therewith.  Witnesses  subpenaed  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  303.  Subsections  (b)  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended  (13  U^.C.  18aO(b),  (c) ) ,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 
examiners  who  shall  have  power,  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  to  examine  any  Insured 
State  nonmember  bank  (except  a  District 
bank),  any  State  nonmember  bank  making 
application  to  become  an  Insured  bank,  and 
any  closed  Insured  bank,  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bank  Is  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  examinations  provided  for  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  examiners  shall 
have  like  power  to  make  a  special  examina- 
tion of  any  State  member  bank  and  any 
national  bank  or  District  bank,  whenever  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  such 
special  examination  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  condition  of  any  such  bank  for  Insurance 
purposes.  In  making  examinations  of  In- 
sured banks,  examiners  ap>polnted  by  the 
Corporation  shall  have  power  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation,  to  make  such  examinations 
of  the  affairs  of  all  affiliates  of  such  banks  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  disclose  fully  the  rela- 
tions between  such  banks  and  their  affiliates 
and  the  effect  of  such  relations  upon  such 
banks.  Each  examiner  shall  have  power  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  and  Its  affiliates,  and  shall 
make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bank  to  the  Ckirporation.  The 
Board  of  Directors  In  like  manner  shall  ap- 
point claim  agents  who  shall  have  power  to 
Investigate  and  examine  all  claims  for  in- 
sured deposits.  Each  claim  agent  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations 
and  to  examine  and  to  take  and  preserve 
testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  matter  in 
respect  to  claims  for  insured  deposits,  and  to 
Issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum, 
and,  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  or  the  United  States  court  In 
any  territory  In  which  the  main  office  of  the 
bank  or  affiliate  thereof  is  located,  or  In 
wtUch  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness.    Such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
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and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
with  any  such  subpena. 

"(c)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
insured  banks,  and  aflUiates  thereof,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  or  its 
designated  representatives,  shall  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations 
and  to  examine  and  to  tSLke  and  preserve 
testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  matter  in 
respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership  of  any 
such  bank  or  affiliate  thereof,  and  to  issue 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  and, 
for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  judicial 
district  or  the  United  States  court  in  any 
territory  In  which  the  main  office  of  the 
bank  or  affiliate  thereof  ts  located,  or  in 
which  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. Such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
with  any  such  subpena.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'affiliate'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  where  used  In  section  3(b) 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  221a)  except  that  the  term  'member 
bank'  In  said  section  2(b)  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  an  insured  bank." 

Sec.  204.  The  first  five  sentences  o/ section 
8(B)  of  the  Federal  Depodt  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  iei8(a) )  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  8.   (a)    Any  Insured  btmk    (except  a 
national    member    bank    or    State    member 
bank)   may,  upon  not  less  than  ninety  days' 
written  notice  to  the  Corporation,  terminate 
Its   stattis   as    an    insured   bank.     Whenever 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  an  In- 
sured bank  or  Its  directors  or  trustees  have 
engaged   or  are  engaging  In   unsafe  or  un- 
sound practices  In  conducting  the  business 
of  such  bank    or  Is  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
condition  to  continue  opermtlons  as  an  in- 
sured  bank,   or   violated   an   applicable    law, 
rule,  regulation  or  order,  or  any  condition  Im- 
posed by  the  Corporation  or  any  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Corporation  to  which 
the   Insured  bank  is  subject,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  first  give  to  the  Comptroller 
of   the  Currency  in   the  case  of  a  national 
bank  or  a  District  bank,  to  the  authority  hav- 
ing supervision  of  the  bank  In  the  case  of 
a  State  bank,  and  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal   Reserve  System  in  the  case 
of  a  State  member  bank,  a  statement  with 
respect  to  such  practices  or  violations  for  the 
purpose   of  securing  the  correction   thereof 
and  shall  give  a  copy  thereof  to  the  bank. 
Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made  within 
one  htmdred  and  twenty  days,  or  such  shorter 
period  not  less  than  twenty  days  fixed  by  the 
Corporation  in  any  case  where  the  Board  of 
Directors   in   its   discretion   has   determined 
that  the  insurance  risk  of  the  Corporation 
is  unduly  jeopardized,  or  fixed  by  the  Comp,^ 
troller  of  the  Currency  In  the  case  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  or  the  State  authority  in  the 
case  of  a  State  bank,  or  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  the  case  of 
a  State  member  bank  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
Board  of  Directors,  if  it  shall  determine  to 
proceed  further,  shall  give  to  the  bank  not 
less  than  thirty  days"  written  notice  of  In- 
tention to  terminate  the  status  of  the  bank 
as  an  Insured  bank,  and  Fhall  fix  a  tlnae  and 
place  for  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors or  before  a  p>erson  designated  by  It  to 
conduct  such  hearing,  at  which  evidence  may 
be   produced,   and   upon   such   evidence   the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  make  written  find- 
ings which  shau  be  conclusive      If  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  find  that  any  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  or  condition  or  violation  spec- 
ified   In    such    statement    has    been    estab- 
lished and  has  not  been  corrected  within  the 
time  above  prescribed  In  which  to  make  such 
corrections,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  order 
that  the  insured  status  of  the  bank  be  ter- 
minated on  a  date  subsequent  to  such  finding 
and  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  in 


such  notice  of  Intention.  Unless  the  bank 
■ball  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  autoor- 
iBed  representative,  it  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  consented  to  the  termination  of  Its 
status  as  an  insured  bank  and  termination 
of  such  status  thereupon  may  be  ordered. 
Any  Insured  bank  whose  insured  status  baa 
been  terminated  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors under  this  subeectlon  shall  have  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  of  such  order  only 
to  the  same  extent  as  provided  for  the  review 
of  orders  under  subeecUon  (h)  of  this 
section." 

Sbc.  206.  Subsection  "Fourth"  of  section  9 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.8.C.  1819  "Fourth")  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Fourth.  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain 
and  defend.  In  any  court  of  law  or  equity. 
State  or  Federal.  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature 
at  common  law  or  In  equity  to  which  the 
Corporation  shaU  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed 
to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
and  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  thereof,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy;  and 
the  Corporation  may,  without  bond  or  secu- 
rity, remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  a  State  court  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  or  divi- 
sion embracing  the  place  where  the  same  Is 
pending  by  following  any  procedure  for  re- 
moval now  or  hereafter  In  effect:  Provided, 
That  any  such  suit  to  which  the  Corporation 
la  a  party  in  its  capacity  as  receiver  of  a  State 
bank  and  which  involves  only  the  rights  or 
obligations  of  depositors,  creditors,  stock- 
holders, and  such  State  bank  under  State 
law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
Uws  of  the  United  States.  No  attachment 
or  execution  shall  tie  issued  against  the 
Corporation  or  Its  property  before  final  judg- 
ment In  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  in 
any  State,  county,  municipal,  or  United 
States  court.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
designate  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of 
process  may  be  made  In  any  State,  Territory, 
or  JurlsdlcUon  in  which  any  instu-ed  bank  is 
located." 

Skc.  206.  Section  30  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  as  amended  (12  VS.C.  T7),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robertson  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  the  TREAStr«T: 
Fedhial  Reservx  Board;  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 
Federal  DEPOsrr  iNstrRANCE 
Corporation. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  29, 196«. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DjC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmEMr:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen 
and  make  more  Immediately  effective  the 
supervisory  and  regulatory  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  President,  In  his  January  1966  eco- 
nomic report,  stated  that  appropriate  regu- 
lations are  clearly  required  to  protect  the 
safety  of  savings  of  American  families  and 
to  assure  the  moet  efficient  and  equitable 
regulation  of  financial  institutions.  Among 
other  measures,  he  recommended  congres- 
sional action  on  financial  legislation  to  "arm 
regulatory  agencies  with  a  wider  range  of 
effective  enforcement  remedies."  The  at- 
tached draft  bill  is  designed  to  provide  these 
remedies. 

The  continued  economic  growth  of  this 
country  Is  clearly  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
istence   of    financially    sound    and    capably 


managed  private  lending  Inatltutlons.  The 
great  majority,  by  far,  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions affected  by  this  bill  are  soundly 
managed  and  operated.  However,  our  fi- 
nancial system  has  not  been  entirely  free 
from  supervisory  problems,  and  unlawful, 
unsound,  or  Irregular  practices  have  appeared 
m  some  cases.  Even  though  few  in  number, 
improperly  conducted  institutions  eould 
cause  public  concern  that  might  extend  to 
the  entire  Industry.  In  such  cases,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Federal  supervisory  asen- 
cies  have  the  statutory  authority  and  admin- 
istrative facility  to  move  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively to  require  adherence  to  the  law  and 
cessation  and  correction  of  unsafe  or  im- 
proper practices. 

Existing  remedies  have  proven  Inadequate. 
On  the  one  hand  they  may  be  too  severe  for 
many  situations,  such  as  taking  custody  of 
an  institution  or  terminating  Its  Insuivd 
status.  On  the  other  they  may  be  so  time- 
consuming  and  cumbersome  that  substan- 
tial injury  occurs  to  the  Institution  before 
remedial  action  Is  effected. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
correct  this  situation  by  providing  for  two 
additional  intermediate  remedies,  lees  drastic 
than  seizure  or  termination  of  Insijrance: 

First,  the  bill  would  authorize  cease-and- 
desist  proceedings  In  any  case  where  an  In- 
stitution has  violated  law  or  regvilatlon  or 
has  engaged  In  unsafe  or  imsound  practices 
Moreover,  In  conjunction  with  a  cease-and- 
desist  proceeding  in  the  more  serious  cases. 
It  would  authorize  Issuance  of  temporary 
orders  requiring  the  institution  to  cease  the 
violations  or  questionable  practices  forth- 
with, pending  the  outcome  of  a  full  hearing. 
Second,  the  bill  would  provide  authority 
for  the  removal,  after  a  hearing,  of  those 
directors  or  officers  of  institutions  who  have 
committed  violations  of  law  or  regulation,  or 
engaged  In  unsafe  or  unsound  practices,  or 
breached  their  fiduciary  duty,  causing  sub- 
stantial probable  loss  or  damage  to  the  insti- 
tution, or  serious  prejudice  to  the  Interests 
of  the  depositors  or  shareholders.  If  the 
gravity  of  the  charges  warranted  it.  such  di- 
rectors or  officers  could  be  suspended,  pend- 
ing the  hearing.  In  addition,  any  director 
or  officer  who  Is  Indicted  for  the  commission 
of  a  felony  involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
trust  could  be  susp>ended,  or.  If  convicted, 
removed  from  ofHce. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult In  substantial  Improvement  In  the  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  associations.  The  provisions  in 
the  bin  for  administrative  hearlnga  and 
Judicial  review  of  final  orders  will  adequately 
protect  the  rights  of  any  insured  Institution 
and  Its  officers,  directors,  or  other  persons 
against  whom  action  proves  necessary. 

The  proposed  bill  contains  a  number  of 
other  provisions  which  would  strengthen  the 
present  statutes,  the  details  of  which  are 
set  out  in  the  attached  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  valuable 
additional  protection  to  major  sectors  of  our 
financial  system  and  to  nUlllons  of  our  citl- 
Bens  who  have  entnisted  their  funds  to  It. 
We  urge  its  early  approval  by  the  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 

HxNRT  H.  FowLia, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
WnxuM  McC   Marttn. 
Chairman,   Board  of   Oovernort   of   the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

JOHM  K.  Hoam, 
Chairman.    Federal    Home    Loan    Bank 
Board, 

K.  A.  Ranbau., 
Chairman.    Federal    Deposit    Jnturanct 
Oorporation. 
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SlCnOJX-BT-SECTTOW      ANALTSIS     OF     TK»     P»0- 

POSrO  FINANCIAL  !N8TlrUT10N«  SunKvuotT 

Act  of  19«« 
mxx  I.  pmovuaoNa  kKLAirira  to  trx  rasBuo. 

HOMI     IXIAN    BAJfK    BOAKS    AJTD    THB    rSDCaAT 
aAVI^VGA    AJ>IO    LOAM    IMSTTmAMCI    COaPORATION 

Section  101  would  amend  aubaectlon  (d) 
of  »ecuon  8  of  the  Home  Owner*'  Lkmo  Act  of 
1933.  u  amended  i  13  n.S.C.  1464(d)  ),  to  pro- 
vide 34   follows 

Paragraph  <li.  general  proTlaloiu:  Under 
thia  para^aph  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

Brsard  wou.d  be  ^luthorlaed  to  enforce  i^ctlon 
5  cjf  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  In  the  en- 
forcement thereof,  or  In  any  other  action  or 
proceeding  to  which  It  la  a  party,  and  In  the 
adnunljtration  of  conservatorship*  and  re- 
ceiyershipa.  the  Board  would  alao  be  author- 
ized to  act  in  Its  own  name  and  through  Its 
own  attorneys  The  Board  would  be  suable 
I  other  than  on  claims  for  money  damages) 
In  a  United  States  district  court  by  any  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  or  any  di- 
rector or  officer  thereof  with  reepect  to  any 
matter  under  aectlon  6  of  the  Act  or  any 
other  applicable  law 

Paragraph  (3).  cease-and-dealst  proceed- 
ings The  Board  could,  In  caaea  Involving 
alleged  vioiatloru.  of  law.  rules,  regiUatlons, 
or  charter  or  other  condition  Impoeed  by  or 
agreement  entered  Into  with  the  Board,  or 
unaafe  or  uoaound  practices,  Issue  a  notice  of 
chars^es  against  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  The  notice  would  set  a  hearing 
not  earlier  than  30  nor  later  than  00  days 
after  service  of  the  notice  lunleaa  a  later  date 
was  requested  by  the  association)  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  ceaae-and-deslst  order  should 
issue  against  the  association.  Such  bearing 
would  be  he;d  under  the  AdmlnistratlTe  Pro- 
cedure Act  p^i.ure  of  the  association  to 
appear  at  the  hearing  would  be  deemed  to  be 
consent  to  the  issuance  of  the  order.  In 
the  event  of  su.n  consent,  or  If  upon  the 
hearing  ."-ei-ord  the  Board  determined  that 
any  r'  the  violations  or  practices  specified  In 
the  notice  of  charges  had  been  eatabllahed. 
It  could  Issue  a  c:ease-and-deslat  order  re- 
quiring the  association  and  Its  directors, 
officers  employees,  and  agents  to  cease  and 
deaist  from  such  violations  or  practices  and. 
f'urther  to  take  amrmatlTe  action  to  correct 
th»  conditions  resulting  from  the  same. 
(  Stibpa-aifr^.  ph  (A)    ) 

A  cease-and-desist  order  would,  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  become  effective  at  the  ex- 
piration of  SO  days  after  service  upon  the 
association  (except  In  the  caae  of  a  consent 
order  which  would  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein),  and  would  remain 
efTectlve  find  enforceable  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  it  Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated, 
or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  re- 
viewlni?  cnu't 

Paragraph       •  3  temporary      cease-and- 

de.slst  jrder<i  This  paragraph  would  author- 
ize the  Issuance  of  a  temporary  order  In  ad- 
vance of  an  administrative  bearing,  which 
would  require  an  aeaoclatlon  to  ceaae  and 
desist  frrm  the  violations  or  practloea  apect- 
fied  in  the  notice  of  charges  Issued  pursuant 
t.o  subparagraph  (A)  of  p>aragTaph  (3),  TTie 
Board  would  have  discretionary  authority  to 
Issue  such  orders  whenever  It  determined 
that  the  continuation  of  such  violations  or 
practices  could  cause  insolvency  or  substan- 
tial dissipation  of  aaeeta  or  earnlnga  of  the 
asstx-iation.  or  could  otherwlae  seriously 
prejudice  the  interests  of  Its  savings  account 
holders  The  order  would  become  effective 
upon  service  upon  the  asaoclatlon  and  would, 
unless  5tave<1  by  a  court  In  proceedings  under 
siibpara^aph  Bi  of  this  paragraph,  remain 
••ffectlve  and  enforceable  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  admlnlatratlve  proceedings 
p-,rsuant  to  the  notice  of  charge*  and  until 
such  time  as  the  Board  diamlaeed  the  charge*. 
or.  If  a  cease-and-dealat  order  waa  taeued 
against  the  asaoclatlon  after  bearing.  untU 
the  eCfecUve  date  of  any  such  order. 


However,  an  association  oould.  within  10 
days  after  service  of  a  temporary  ceaae-and- 
deslst  order,  apply  to  the  proper  United 
States  district  court  for  a  stay  of  the  order 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of 
charges  against  the  association.  (Subpara- 
graph  (B).) 

In  case  of  a  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary  cease- 
and-desist  order,  the  Board  could  apply  to 
the  proper  United  State*  district  court  for 
an  Injunction  to  enforce  auch  order,  and.  If 
the  court  determined  that  there  had  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation  or  fall- 
tire  to  obey.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  Issue  auch  injunction.  (Subpara- 
graph (C).) 

Paragraph  (4),  ctiepenalon  or  removal  of 
director  or  officer  r  This  paragraph  would 
give  the  Board  authority  to  remove  after 
hearing,  and  to  suspend  pending  the  hear- 
ing, directors  or  otAcen  from  office  In  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Such  proceed- 
ing* could  be  independent  of  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  cease-and-dealat  proceeding 
against  the  association. 

Where  a  director  or  officer  had  committed 
any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  at 
of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  had  be- 
come final,  or  had  engaged  or  participated  In 
any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  connec- 
tion with  the  association,  or  had  committed 
or  engaged  In  any  act,  omlaslon,  or  practice 
constituting  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty 
as  such  director  or  officer,  and  the  Board  de- 
termined that  the  asaoclatlon  had  stiffered 
or  would  probably  suffer  substantial  finan- 
cial loss  or  other  damage  or  the  Interest*  of 
Its  *avlngB  account  holders  could  be  seriously 
prejudiced  by  reason  of  auch  violation  or 
practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  the 
Board  could  serve  the  director  or  officer  con- 
cerned with  a  notice  of  It*  Intention  to  re- 
move him  from  office.     (Subparagraph  (A).) 

Where  a  director  or  officer  of  an  association, 
by  conduct  or  practice  with  reepect  to  an- 
other savings  and  loan  or  other  bualneas  In- 
stitution, or  any  other  person  participating 
In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  asaocla- 
tlon. by  conduct  or  practice  with  reepect  to 
the  asaoclatlon  or  another  saving*  and  loan 
or  other  business  Institution,  resulting  In 
substantial  loss  or  damage,  has  evidenced  hi* 
general  unfitness  to  participate  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  association,  the 
Board  could  serve  auch  director,  officer,  or 
other  peraon  with  a  notice  of  Its  Intention  to 
remove  him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  his 
further  participation  In  any  manner  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
( Subparagraph  ( B ) . ) 

In  cases  where  the  Board  deemed  it  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  assoclaUon  or 
the  Intereets  of  Its  savings  account  holders, 
the  Board  could  serve  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  with  a  further  notice  cua- 
I>endlng  him  from  office  and/or  prohibiting 
him  frc«n  participating  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  asaoclatlon.  The  auspenslon 
and/or  prohibition  would,  unle**  *tayed  by 
a  United  State*  district  court  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  director,  officer,  or  other  peraon 
under  aubparagraph  (E)  of  paragraph  (3), 
remain  in  effect  until  the  auspenslon  and/or 
prohibition  waa  terminated  or  set  aside  by 
the  Board.     (Subparagraph  (C).) 

The  Board's  notice  of  Intention  to  remove 
a  director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  prohibit  hU  ptartlclpatlon  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association  would 
fix  a  time  for  a  hearing  not  earlier  than  30 
days  nor  later  i.han  SO  days  after  aervlce  of 
such  notice,  unless  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  (1)  auch  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  peraon.  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  or  (U)  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  atatee.  Failure  of  the  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  person  to  appear  at  the  hearing 
would  be  deemed  to  be  consent  to  the  l**u- 
ance  of  an  order  of  such  removal  and/or  pro- 


hibition. In  the  event  of  auch  conaent.  or  If 
the  Board  found  upon  the  hearing  record  that 
any  of  the  grounds  apectfled  in  the  notice  had 
been  established,  the  Board  could  Issue  auch 
orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from  office 
and./or  prohibition  from  partlclpatlcxi  as  It 
deemed  appropriate.     (Subparagraph  (D).) 

Any  such  order  would  become  effective  at 
the  expiration  of  30  days  eifter  aervlce  (except 
In  the  case  of  a  conaent  order  which  would 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in ) .  and  would  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able except  to  auch  extent  aa  it  was  stayed, 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  the 
Board  at  a  reviewing  court.  (Subparagraph 
(D).) 

Within  10  days  after  being  auspended  ttata 
office  and/or  prohibited  from  participation, 
the  director,  officer,  or  other  person  could 
apply  to  a  United  State*  district  court  for  a 
stay  thereof  pending  the  cconpletlon  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
Board's  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  him 
from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  his  further  par- 
ticipation In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
association.     (Subparagraph  (K).) 

Paragraph  (S).  suspension  of  director  or 
officer  under  Indictment!  The  Board  would 
have  the  authority  to  suspend,  and/or  pro- 
hibit further  participation  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  an  association  by.  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  peraon  participating  therein, 
who  Is  charged  In  any  Information  or  indict- 
ment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a  United 
Statea  Attorney,  with  the  commiaslon  of  a 
felony  Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
trust.  Such  auspenslon  and/or  prohibition 
would  remain  in  effect  until  the  Information, 
indictment,  or  complaint  la  finally  dlaposed 
of.  If  a  Judgment  of  conviction  of  such 
offense  la  entered,  and  la  not  subject  to 
further  appellate  review,  the  Board  shall 
order  the  removal  of  stich  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  from  office  and/or  prohibit  his 
further  participation  In  the  conduct  of  as- 
sociation affairs.  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or 
other  disposition  of  the  charge  would  not 
preclude  the  Board  from  thereafter  institut- 
ing administrative  proceedings  against  auch 
director,  officer,  or  other  peraon  for  removal 
and/or  prohibition  from  pcu^lclpatlon  in  as- 
sociation affairs.      (Subparagraph    (A).) 

To  Insure  that  the  auspenslon  of  aome  or 
all  of  the  directora  of  an  association.  In  pro- 
ceedings authorized  by  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 5(d).  would  not  leave  the  association 
without  a  board  of  directora  legally  capable 
of  transacting  business,  the  draft  would  pro- 
vide that  (1)  If  there  shall  be  lees  than  a 
quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  vested  In  the  board  shall  vest  In  the 
director  or  directors  on  the  board  and  not 
so  auapended.  until  auch  time  aa  there  ahall 
be  a  quorum,  or  (II)  if  all  of  the  directors 
are  ao  auspended.  the  Board  wotild  be  au- 
thorised to  appoint  persons  to  serve  tem- 
porarily as  directora  In  their  place  and  stead 
pending  the  termination  of  their  sxispen- 
slons,  or  until  such  time  aa  those  who  have 
been  auapended  cease  to  be  directors  of  the 
association  and  their  resjiectlve  successors 
take  office.     (Subparagraph  (B).) 

Paragraph  (6) ,  appointment  of  conservator 
or  receiver:  The  draft  would  eliminate  the 
provision  In  the  present  aectlon  S(d)(3) 
which  authorizes  the  Board  to  appoint  ex 
parte  and  without  notice  a  Supervisory  Rep- 
resentative In  Charge  to  take  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  an  association  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  a  ground  exists  for 
the  appointment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver, 
arnd  the  Board  determines  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  Immediate  action.  Instead, 
the  Board  would  be  given  p>ower  and  Juris- 
diction to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver 
ex  p>arte  and  without  notice  when,  in  Its 
opinion,  there  exists  one  of  the  following 
grounds:  (I)  insolvency  In  that  the  asso- 
ciation's assets  are  leas  than  Its  obligations 
to  Its  creditor*  and  others.  Including  Its 
membera;     (11)     substantial    dissipation    of 


assets  or  earnings  due  to  any  violation  or 
violations  of  law,  rules,  or  regulations,  or 
to  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  prac- 
tices; (111)  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition 
to  transact  business;  (Iv)  willful  violation  of 
a  cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final;  and  (v)  concealment  of  books,  papers, 
records,  or  assets  of  the  association  or  re- 
fusal to  submit  books,  papers,  records,  or 
affairs  of  the  association  for  ln£p>ectlon  to 
any  examiner  or  to  any  lawful  agent  of  the 
Board.  Ground  (1)  Is  the  same  as  ground  (I) 
of  the  existing  statute,  and  ground  (v)  is 
similar  to  existing  ground  (ill).  Ground 
(U)  combines  existing  ground  (II)  ("viola- 
tion of  law  or  of  a  regulation")  and  exist- 
ing ground  (Iv)  ("unsafe  or  unsound  opera- 
tion") but  changes  the  concept  of  unsafe  or 
unsound  operation  to  unsafe  or  unsound 
practices  and  makes  both  factors  dependent 
upon  whether  the  violation  of  the  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  has  resulted  in  the  sub- 
stantial dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings. 
Ground  (Ul)  is  related  to  existing  ground 
(Iv) ;  Identical  or  similar  provisions  appear 
In  a  number  of  State  laws.  Ground  (Iv)  is 
an  addition  to  the  present  provisions  of  the 
statute. 

Within  30  days  after  the  Board  appointed 
a  conservator  or  receiver,  the  association 
could  bring  an  action  In  the  proper  United 
States  district  court  for  an  order  of  removal, 
if  it  wished  to  challenge  such  appointment. 

Since  any  pending  proceeding  such  as  an 
action  to  stay  a  temporary  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  a  petition  by  an  association  for 
Judicial  review  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
issued  after  hearing,  would  become  moot  If  a 
district  court  upheld  the  Board's  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator  or  receiver,  the  draft 
would  provide  for  a  stay,  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  association's  action  to  remove 
the  conservator  or  receiver,  of  any  other  pro- 
ceeding under  the  proposed  section  6(d) 
which  Is  pending  before  any  court  at  the 
time  of  auch  appointment,  and  to  which  the 
association  is  a  party. 

Subparagraph  (B)  would  also  authorize 
the  Board,  without  notice  or  hearing,  to  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver  In  the  event 
that  (I)  the  association,  by  resolution  of  Its 
board,  of  directors,  or  of  Its  members,  con- 
sents to  such  appKjlntment,  or  (11)  the  asso- 
ciation Is  removed  from  membership  in  a 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  or  its  status  as  an 
insured  institution  Is  terminated.  The  latter 
provision  Is  necessary  In  order  to  clarify  the 
exlsUng  law  which  requires  that  each  Federal 
association  have  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
membership  and  Insurance  but  does  not  make 
clear  what  Is  to  happen  when  a  situation 
arises  Involving  the  termination  of  a  Federal 
association's  Bank  membership  or  Its  Insured 
status.  Such  provision  would  also  be  con- 
sistent with  present  law  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  receivers  for  national  banlts. 
(See  12  U.S.C.  1818(b).) 

Subparagraph  (C)  wotild,  In  effect,  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  court  to  order  the  re- 
moval of  a  conservator  or  receiver,  except  In 
an  action  for  removal  brought  by  an  associa- 
tion under  authority  of  paragraph  (6)  (A)  of 
the  draft,  or.  except  at  the  instance  of  the 
Board,  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
or  functions  of  a  conservator  or  receiver. 

A  conservator  would  have  all  the  powers 
of  the  members,  the  director*  and  officers 
of  the  association,  and  he  would  be  author- 
ized to  o(>erate  the  association  in  Its  own 
name.  As  under  the  present  statute,  the 
Board  could  appoint  only  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver for  a  Federal  association.  (Subpara- 
graph (D).) 

Paragraph  (7).  hearings  and  Judicial  re- 
view: Subparagraph  (A)  would  require  any 
hearing  provided  for  In  the  proposed  section 
6(d)  to  be  held  In  the  Federal  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  home  office  of  the  asso- 
ciation Is  located,  unless  the  party  afforded 
the  hearing  consents  to  another  place.     AU 


such  hearings  would  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Administrative  Procedtire 
Act.  but  the  hearings  would  be  private  un- 
less otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board  for  good 
cause  found.  The  Board  would  be  required 
to  render  its  decision  and  order  after  hearing 
and  within  90  days  after  notifying  the  parties 
that  the  case  had  been  submitted  to  It  for 
final    decision. 

Review  of  Board  orders  Issued  after  bear- 
ing in  proceedings  under  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 5(d)  would  be  placed  In  the  UB.  courts 
of  appeals  (rather  than  In  the  district  courts 
as  under  the  present  statute)  in  line  with 
numerous  other  statutes  governing  Judicial 
review  of  agency  action  and  in  order  that 
such  review  may  be  expedited.  Such  review 
would  be  governed  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  (Subparagraph  (B).)  Such 
remedy  for  Judicial  review  of  final  Board 
auction  under  section  5(d)  would  be  exclu- 
sive. 

Subparagraph  (C)  provides  that  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  for  Judicial  re- 
view shall  not.  unless  specifically  ordered  by 
the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  order  Is- 
sued by  the  Board. 

Paragraph  (8),  enforcement:  This  para- 
graph would  authorize  the  Board  to  apply 
to  the  proper  VS.  district  court  for  the  en- 
forcement of  any  order  Issued  under  section 
5(d).  and  such  courts  would  be  given  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  compliance  therewith. 

Paragraph  (9),  subpena  power:  In  pro- 
ceedings under  the  proposed  section  5(d), 
the  Board  or  any  member  thereof  or  Its 
designated  representatives  would  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  or  to  Issue  subpenas  and 
EUbpenas  duces  tecum.  Any  party  to  such 
proceedings  could  apply  to  the  proper  U.S. 
district  court  for  enforcement  of  any  such 
subpena.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  or  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  In  connection  with  section  5(d) 
would  be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstratlve 
expenses. 

Paragraph  (10),  service:  This  p€U-agraph 
would  prescribe  the  manner  In  which  the 
Board  would  be  required  to  serve  notices  and 
orders  provided  for  In  the  proposed  section 
6(d), 

Paragraph  (11),  regulations  for  reorgani- 
zations, dissolutions,  etc.:  The  Board  would 
be  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  reorganization,  consolidation,  liquida- 
tion, dissolution,  and  merger  of  associations, 
for  associations  In  conservatorship  and  re- 
ceivership, and  for  the  conduct  of  conserva- 
torships and  receiverships. 

Paragraph  (13).  penalties:  Under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  It  would  be  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  any  director,  officer,  or  other  per- 
son who  has  been  suspended  or  removed 
from  office  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  an  association's  affairs, 
to  (1)  participate  In  any  manner  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association,  or 
solicit,  procure,  transfer,  or  vote  any  proxies 
In  respect  of  any  voting  rights  In  the  associa- 
tion, or  (11)  without  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  to  vote  for  a  director  or 
serve  or  act  as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  any  Institution  the  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation.  Section  30  of  the 
Banking  Act  contains  a  provision  which  cor- 
responds In  part  to  clause  (1)  of  paragraph 
(12)  (A).     (See  12  U.S.C.  77.) 

Subparagraph  (B)  woiUd  prohibit  any 
person,  without  the  prior  written  consent  of 
the  Board,  from  serving  as  a  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  an  association  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust.  For  each  wilful 
violation  of  this  prohibition,  the  association 
would  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  »100  a  day. 
This  provision  Is  similar  to  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  which  la  ap- 
plicable to  director,  officers,  and  employees 
Oif  Insured  banks.     (See  12  U.S.C.  1829.) 


Subparagraph  (C)  would  Increase  the 
penalty  for  refusing  to  comply  with  a  de- 
mand of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  posses- 
Blon  of  the  property,  business,  or  assets  of 
an  association,  from  the  present  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  to  not  more  than  •5.000. 
The  puiOshment  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  alternatively  to  or  con- 
currently with  punishment  by  fine,  would 
be  the  same  as  under  the  present  section 
5(d)(2). 

Paragraph  (13).  definitions:  This  para- 
graph would  define  the  terms  "cease-and- 
desist  order  which  has  become  final,"  "order 
which  has  become  final,"  and  "territory,"  as 
used  In  the  proposed  subsection  (d) .  and  the 
term  "violation"  as  used  In  paragraph  (4) 
thereof. 

Paragraph  (14) ,  application  of  section  6(d) 
to  other  Institutions:  The  proposed  section 
6(d)  would  apply  not  only  to  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  but  also  to  any  Institu- 
tion with  respect  to  which  the  Board  has 
any  power  of  examination  or  supervision  un- 
der any  Act  other  than  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 
and  the  National  Housing  Act.  Specifically, 
savings  and  loan  associations  chartered  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would,  by  this  paragraph,  be  subject  to  the 
section  5(d)  provisions  of  the  bill  since  the 
Board  is  the  examining  and  aupervlaory  au- 
thority for  such  associations. 

Paragraph  (15).  "grandfather"  clause  as  to 
appointments  of  conservators  or  receivers: 
This  paragraph  provides  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  6(d)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  proceedings  for  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  or  receiver  pending  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  or  to  any  Supervisory 
Representative  In  Charge,  conservator,  or  re- 
ceiver then  In  office. 

Section  102  would  amend  aectlon  407  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (13 
use.  1730),  to  provide  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a),  voluntary  termination  of 
Insurance :  As  under  the  present  statute,  any 
Insured  Institution  other  than  a  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  could  terminate  its 
Insured  status  by  written  notice  to  the  Corpo- 
ration specifying  a  date  for  such  termination. 
Subsection  (b) .  Involuntary  termination  of 
Insurance:  This  subsection  would  revise  the 
grounds  in  the  present  statute  for  Involun- 
tary termination  of  Instirance.  Such  grounds 
would  be  violation  of  an  Institution's  duty  as 
an  Insured  Institution,  engaging  In  an  un- 
safe or  imsoimd  practice  In  conducting  the 
business  of  the  institution,  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound condition  to  transact  business  as  an 
Insured  Institution,  violation  of  applicable 
law,  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  or  of  any  con- 
dition Imposed  by  or  agreement  entered  Into 
with  the  Corporation.  Including  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  403  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.     (Paragraph  (1).) 

Unless  correction  of  the  alleged  violations 
or  unsafe  or  unsound  practices  shall  be  made 
within  120  days  after  the  institution  is  served 
with  a  statement  with  respect  thereto,  or 
within  such  shorter  period  of  not  less  than 
20  days  as  (1)  the  CorporaUon  shall  require 
In  any  case  where  the  Corporation  determines 
that  Its  insurance  risk  with  respect  to  such 
Institution  could  be  unduly  Jeopardized  by 
further  delay  in  the  correction  of  such  viola- 
tions or  practices  or  condition,  or  (2)  the 
State  supervisory  authority  shall  reqtUre.  or 
unless  within  such  time  the  Corporation  shall 
have  received  acceptable  assurances  that 
such  correction  will  be  made  within  a  time 
and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, or  In  the  event  such  assurances  are 
submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  are  not  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  their  terms,  the  Corporation  <ould  serve 
the  Institution  with  notice  of  1)  tentlon  to 
terminate  Its  insured  status.  (Paragraph 
(2).) 
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Such  notice  would  aet  a  date  for  a  hear- 
ing not  earlier  than  30  days  after  service. 
Failure  at  the  Lnstitutloa  to  appear  would 
lae  daenied  to  be  consent  to  the  termlnatloa 
of  Its  lnsur«d  atatus.  In  the  event  of  such 
Qonsent,  or  if  upon  the  hearing  reccH'd  the 
Corporation  determined  that  any  violation 
or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  opeclfled  In  the 
notice  had  been  established,  aind  h£.d  not 
been  corrected  within  the  time  prescribed  in 
which  to  make  correction.  It  could  Issue  an 
order  terminating  the  Institution's  Insured 
status.  However,  any  such  order  would  not 
become  effective  until  tt  Is  an  order  which 
has  become  final  (except  in  the  case  of  an 
order  of  termination  Issued  upon  consent, 
which  would  become  effective  at  the  time 
specified  therein).     (Paragraph  (8).) 

Subsection  (c),  date  of  termination  of 
Insured  stattu;  This  suboectlon  provides 
that  the  effective  date  of  termination  of  in- 
sured status  shall  be  the  date  specified  In  the 
notice  given  by  the  Institution  (subeecUon 
(a)K  or  the  date  upon  which  an  order  of 
termination  issued  under  suboectlon  (b)  (3) 
becomes  effective.  The  Corporation  would  be 
authorised  to  postp>one  such  date  of  termina- 
tion at  any  time  before  It  becomes  effective, 
but  In  the  case  of  termination  by  notice  given 
by  the  Institution,  the  effective  date  could 
be  postponed  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Institution. 

Subsection  (d),  continuation  of  insur- 
ance: examination:  and  payment  of  premi- 
um*: Th«  proTlBlonj  of  this  subsectlcn  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  present  statute.  They 
would  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  termina- 
tion of  Insured  static,  insurance  of  the  In- 
stlnitlon's  accounts  to  the  extent  that  they 
wore  in*  jjpd  on  the  effective  date  ol  torml- 
i.A'.;  .r.  %a  pr-  TidP'1  '.'^  •!:'"-flecUon  (c),  leas  any 
am  iir.'ji  t.t.erca.'r.--  w.-:..!.'awn,  repurcbaMd. 
-'•<:•'-:;.-<;  -I  .,  :  ;_....aue  for  a  period  ol 
J  >ars  b'jt  r,  >  uvesUnents  or  deposits  mAde 
a:  .<ir  the  erf*  eve  date  of  such  termlnatloci 
would  be  Insured.  The  "firat-ln,  tlrst-out" 
rule  (nrO)  applies  to  any  withdrawal,  re- 
purchase, or  redemption  mad*  aftar  such 
date. 

The  Corporation  would  have  the  right  to 
examine  tba  Institution  from  tUns  V>  tlms 
for  a  period  of  2  years  after  the  termination 
of  Insurance. 

The  Institution  would  be  obligated  to  pay, 
within  30  days  after  such  termination,  a  final 
insurance  premJUm  equal  to  twice  the  last 
annual  premium  payable  by  It.  The  Insti- 
tution would  also  be  required  to  give  rea- 
sonable notice  to  all  of  Its  Insured  members 
that  It  had  ceased  to  be  an  Insured  Institu- 
tion, and.  If  It  failed  to  do  so,  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  give  such  notice. 

SubeecUon  (e),  cease-and-dealst  proceed- 
ings: This  subsection  would  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders  against  an 
Insured  Institution  or  an  Institution  any 
of  the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Includ- 
ing the  grounds  for  the  Issuance  of  cease- 
and-desist  orders  by  the  Corporation,  would 
be  substantially  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained In  paragraph  (3)  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  8(d),  with  respect  to 
cease-and-desist  proceedings  against  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations.  (See  page  1, 
supra  ) 

Provisions  for  cease-and-desist  proceed- 
ings against  "any  Insured  Institution  or  any 
Institution  any  of  the  accounts  of  which  are 
Ir^sured"  is  designed  to  provide  the  Corpora- 
tion with  a  remedy  to  protect  Its  loss  ex- 
poaiire  against  illegal  or  Imprudent  opera- 
tions not  only  during  the  period  that  an 
Institution  Is  an  insured  Institution,  but 
also  during  the  a-year  period  following  the 
termination  of  its  Insured  status,  for  which 
time  Insurance  eontlnuea  of  Its  Insxired  ac- 
oounu  to  the  sstent  they  were  Insured  on 
the  date  of  twmloatton  (leas  any  amounts 
thereafter  withdrawn,  repurchased,  or  re- 
deemed)   (see  subsection   (d),  supra). 


Subsection  (f) ,  temporary  cease-and-de- 
sist orders:  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
would  parallel  those  of  paragraph  (3)  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  section  B(d)  of  the 
HOLA.     (See  page  a,  supra.) 

Subsection  (g),  suspension  or  removal  of 
director  or  officer:  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  which  would  authorize  the  sus- 
I>enslon  and  removal  of,  and/or  prohibition 
from  further  participation  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  Insured  institutions  by,  emy 
directors,  officers,  or  other  persons  partici- 
pating therein,  would  be  Identical  with 
those  of  paragraph  (4)  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  S(d).  (See  pages  3-3, 
supra.)  The  Corporation  could  employ,  in 
any  case,  any  combination  of  this  and  the 
other  reme<llee  provided  in  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 407. 

Subsection  (h).  suspension  and  removal 
of  directors  or  officers  under  indictment: 
Paralleling  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(S)  (A)  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 6(d)  (see  page  4,  supra),  subsection 
(h)  would  authorize  (1)  the  suspension  of. 
and/or  prohlbltlcm  from  further  partlclpia- 
tlon  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  Insured 
institutions  by,  any  directors,  officers,  or 
other  persons  participating  therein,  who  are 
charged  in  any  information  or  indictment, 
or  complaint  authorized  by  a  United  States 
Attorney,  with  the  commission  of  a  felony 
involving  dishonesty  or  breech  of  trust,  and 
(3)  the  issuance  by  the  Corporation,  in  the 
event  of  conviction  of  such  offense,  of  orders 
removing  such  directors,  officers,  or  other 
persons  from  office  and/or  prohibiting  their 
further  participation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  institutions. 

Subsection  (1),  termination  of  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  membership:  Termination 
under  section  407  or  otherwise  of  an  institu- 
tion's insured  status  would  automatically 
constitute  a  removal,  under  subsection  (1) 
of  section  S  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act,  of  the  Institution  from  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  membership.  If  It  Is  a  member; 
and  removal  from  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
membership  under  subsection  ( I )  of  said  sec- 
tion (8)  or  otherwise  would  automatically 
constitute  an  order  of  termination  under 
section  407  oi  the  Institution's  Insured 
status,  if  it  Is  an  insured  institution.  This 
provision  is  consistent  with  other  legislation 
introduced  In  this  Congress  (HJt.  108,  p.  0, 
S.  3M1,  pp.  &-10),  proposing  the  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and 
with  existing  law  applicable  to  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  (See  13 
U.S.C.  1818(b).)  It  Is  also  consistent  with 
parsLgrapb  (6)  (B)  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  S(d)  (see  page  6,  supra) 
which  would  make  termination  of  Insurance 
or  of  Bank  membership  ground  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  a 
Federal  association. 

Subsection  (J),  hearings  and  review  of 
orders:  The  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
which  relate  to  hearings  and  Judicial  review 
of  Corporation  orders  issued  after  hearing  in 
proceedings  under  section  407  of  the  act. 
would  correspond  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (7)  of  the  proposed  section  5(d) .  (See 
page  6,  supra.) 

Subsection  (k).  Jurisdiction  and  enfM'ce- 
ment:  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
would  (A)  make  clear  that  the  Corporation 
Is  an  agency  of  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  tlUe  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  (B) 
provide  that  any  action  to  which  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  a  party  shaU  be  deemed  to 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  of  such  actions, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  (C)  authorise  the  removal  to  a  Federal 
court  of  any  such  action  commenced  In  a 
State  court.  However,  actions  to  which  the 
Corporation  Is  a  party  in  Its  capacity  as  re- 
ceiver for  a  State-chartered  Institution  and 
which  Involve  only  the  rights  or  obligations 


of  Investors,  creditors,  stoclcholders,  and  each 
institution  under  State  law  would  not  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  no  attachment  or  execu- 
tion could  issue  against  the  Corporation  or 
its  property  before  final  Judgment  in  any 
action  in  any  com-t. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  subsection 
(k)(l),  with  the  exception  of  clause  (A) 
thereof,  wo\ild  be  similar  to  existing  law  ap- 
plicable to  Federal  reserve  banks  (12  U.S.C. 
632),  and  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation   (12  U.S.C.  1819). 

Subsection  (k)  (2),  which  provides  for  en- 
forcement of  Corporation  orders  by  the 
United  States  district  courts,  corresponds 
with  paragraph  (8)  of  the  proposal  section 
6(d).      (See  page  S,  supra.) 

Subsection  (1),  reporting  requirements: 
This  subsection  would,  among  other  things, 
require  the  reporting  to  the  Corporation 
whenever  (1)  there  Is  a  change  in  the  out- 
standing voting  stock  of  an  Insured  institu- 
tion which  results  In  control,  or  In  a  change 
in  the  control,  of  the  institution,  or  (2)  an 
insured  Institution  or  an  Insured  bank  mJakes 
a  loan  or  loans  secured  or  to  be  secured  by 
26  percent  or  OMre  of  the  voting  stock  of  an 
Insured  Institution.  The  reporting  of  such 
loans  would  not  be  required  where  the  bor- 
rower had  been  the  record  owner  of  the  stock 
for  a  year  or  more,  or  the  stock  was  that  of 
a  newly  organized  Institution  prior  to  its 
opening. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  ( 1 )  are  some- 
what similar  to  the  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  enacted  on  Sep- 
tmber  12.  1»«4.  (See  12  U.S.C.  1817(J).) 
They  are  intended  to  throw  the  light  of  re- 
porting to  the  Corporation  of  disclosure  on 
those  in  control  of  the  lnatitutl<m  and  their 
actions. 

Subsection  (m),  ancillary  provisions:  In 
connection  with  the  examination  of  any  in- 
sured Institution.  Board  examiners  would 
have  the  authority  to  make  such  examina- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  any  affiliates  of  the  in- 
stitution as  shall  be  necessary  to  disclose  the 
relations  of  such  Institution  and  Its  affiliates 
and  the  effect  of  such  relations  upon  the  in- 
stitution. For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "affiliate"  would  have  the  same 
meaning  as  where  used  In  section  2(b)  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1033,  as  amended  ( 12  U.S.C. 
221a.  (b) ) .  Such  authorization  would  rwral- 
lel  the  authority  presently  conferred  upon 
examiners  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Botwtl  to 
examine  affiliates  of  State  member  banks  (13 
U.S.C  338) ,  and  upton  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  examine 
affiliates  of  national  banks  (13  U.S.C.  481). 
(Paragraph  1.) 

Also,  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
Insured  institutions  and  affiliates  thereof,  the 
Corporation  or  its  designated  representatives 
would,  under  subsection  (m)(3),  have  the 
authority  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine 
and  to  take  testimony  under  oath  as  to  any 
matter  in  respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership 
of  any  such  Institution  or  affiliate  thereof,  to 
issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum, 
and  to  apply  for  Judicial  enforcement  of  any 
such  aubpena.  This  provision  Is  patterned 
upon  the  authority  presently  vested  In  na- 
tional bank  examiners  and  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  examiners.  (See  13 
U.SC.  481  and  1820(b).) 

The  Corporation's  subpena  ijowers  in  con- 
nection with  proceedings  under  section  407, 
which  would  be  pirovlded  for  In  subsection 
(m)  (3) ,  would  correspond  to  those  contained 
in  paragraph  (0)  of  the  proposed  section 
6(d).  See  page  6,  supra.  All  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or  of  the 
Corporation  In  connection  with  section  407 
would  be  considered  aa  non art m  1  n  Istratl ve 
expenses. 

Subsection  (n),  aerrlce:  This  subsection 
would  prescribe  tha  manner  In  which  the 
Corporation    would    be    required    to    serve 
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notices  and  orders  provided  for  In  the  pro- 
posed section  407. 

Subsection  (o),  consultation  with  State 
authorities:  This  subsection  would  provide 
that  the  Corporation  shall  oonsult  with  the 
appropriate  State  supervisory  authority  in 
connection  with  any  action  under  section 
407  Involving  an  Insured  State-chartered 
Institution. 

Subsection  (p),  penalties:  The  penalties 
provided  for  in  this  subsection  parallel  those 
of  paragraph  (12)  of  the  proposed  section 
&(d).     (See  page  7,  supra.) 

Subsection  (q),  definitions:  This  subsec- 
tion would  contain  definitions  similar  to 
those  to  be  found  in  the  proposed  section 
6(d). 

TVnjt  11.  PKOVISIONS  RELATTNO  TO  THI  FKOEBAI. 
DEPOSrr  INSURANCE  CORPORATION,  THE  BOARD 
or  GOVERNORS  Or  THE  rEOEXAL  RESERVE  STS- 
TCM,  AND  THE  COMPrROLl.ER  Or  THE 
CtJRRENCT 

Section  201  would  move  the  definition  of 
the  term  "appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency"  from  section  7  to  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  so  as  to  make 
the  definition  of  the  term  applicable 
throughout  the  Act. 

Section  202  would  add  the  following  new 
subsections  to  section  8  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act: 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  :  This  subsection  would 
provide  for  a  cease-and-desist  proceeding 
against  any  insured  bank  or  bank  which  has 
Insured  deposits.  The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  could,  in  cases  Involving 
alleged  violations  of  law,  rules,  regulations, 
conditions,  or  agreements,  at  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practices,  issue  a  notice  of  charges 
against  the  offending  bank.  The  notice 
would  set  a  bearing  not  earlier  than  30  nor 
later  than  60  days  after  service  of  the  notice 
(unless  a  later  date  was  requested  by  the 
bank)  to  determine  whether  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  would  Issue  against  the  bank. 
Failure  of  the  bank  to  appear  at  the  hearing 
would  be  deemed  to  be  consent  to  the  Is- 
suance of  the  order.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  if  upon  the  hearing  record,  the 
agency  determined  that  any  of  the  violations 
or  practices  specified  In  the  notice  of  charges 
had  been  established.  It  could  Issue  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  requiring  the  bank  and  Its 
directors  officers,  employees,  and  agents  to 
cease  and  desist  from  such  violations  or  prac- 
tices and,  further,  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  correct  the  conditions  resulting  from  the 
same. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  :  A  cease-and-desist  or- 
der would  become  effective  at  the  expiration 
of  30  days  after  service  upon  the  bank  (ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  a  consent  order  which 
would  become  effective  at  the  time  specified 
therein ) ,  and  would  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  except  to  such  extent  as  It  was 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  agency  or  a  reviewing  court. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  :  This  subsection  would 
authorize  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  order 
in  advance  of  an  administrative  hearing, 
which  would  require  a  bank  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  violations  or  practices  speci- 
fied In  the  notice  of  charges  Issued  ptxrsuant 
to  subsection  (b).  The  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  would  have  dlscrellon- 
ary  authority  to  Issue  such  order  whenever 
It  determined  that  the  violations  or  threat- 
ened violations  or  practices  or  the  continua- 
tion thereof  could  cause  insolvency  cm-  sub- 
stantial dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  of 
the  bank,  or  could  otherwise  seriously  prej- 
udice the  Interest  of  Its  depositors.  The 
order  would  become  effective  upon  service 
upon  the  bank  and  would,  unless  stayed  by  a 
court  In  proceedings  under  subsection  (c)  (2) , 
remain  effective  and  enforceable  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
and  until  such  time  as  the  agency  dismissed 
the  charges,  or.  If  a  cease-and-desist  order 


was  issued  against  the  bank  after  hearing, 
until  the  effective  date  or  any  such  order. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  :  The  bank  could,  with- 
in 10  days  after  service  of  a  temporary  cease- 
and-desist  order,  apply  to  the  proper  U.S. 
district  court  for  a  stay  of  the  order  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of 
charges  against  the  bank. 

Subsection  (d)  :  In  case  of  a  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey, 
a  temporary  cease-and-desist  order,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  could  ap- 
ply to  the  proper  US.  district  court  for  an 
injunction  to  enforce  such  order,  and,  if 
the  court  determined  that  there  had  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation  or 
failure  to  obey,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  issue  such  injunction. 

Subsection  (e)  (1) :  This  subsection  would 
give  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
authority  to  remove  after  hearing,  and  to 
suspend  pending  the  hearing,  directors,  or 
officers  from  office  In  banks. 

Where  a  director  or  officer  had  committed 
any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or 
of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  had  be- 
come final,  or  had  engaged  or  participated 
In  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  con- 
nection with  the  bank,  or  had  committed 
or  engaged  In  any  act,  omission,  or  practice 
constituting  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty 
as  such  director  or  officer,  and  the  appro- 
priate Federal  ba..klng  agency  determined 
that  the  bank  had  suffered  or  would  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age or  the  Interests  of  Its  depositors  could 
be  seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of  such 
violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty,  the  agency  could  serve  the  director 
or  officer  concerned  with  a  notice  of  its  in- 
tention to  remove  him  from  office. 

Subsection  (e)  (2)  :  Where  a  director,  offi- 
cer, or  any  other  person,  by  conduct  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  another  Insured  bank  or 
other  business  institution  which  resulted  in 
substantial  loss  or  other  damage,  has  evi- 
denced bis  general  unfitness  to  bold  such 
office  or  participate  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  insured  bank,  the  agency 
could  serve  the  director,  officer,  or  other  per- 
son with  a  notice  of  its  Intention  to  remove 
him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  his  further 
participation  in  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

Subsection  (e)(3):  In  casea  where  the 
agency  deemed  It  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bank  or  Its  depositors,  it  could 
serve  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
with  a  further  notice  suspending  him  from 
office  and'or  prohibiting  him  from  particl- 
f>atlng  In  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank.  The  suspension  and/or 
prohibition  would,  unless  stayed  by  the  court 
upon  application  of  the  director,  officer,  or 
person  under  subsection  (f),  remain  In  effect 
until  the  suspension  and/or  prohibition  was 
terminated  or  set  aside  by  the  agency. 

Subsection  (e)  (4) :  The  agency's  notice  of 
intention  to  remove  a  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  from  office  and./or  prohibit  bis 
participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
an  Insured  bank  would  fix  a  time  for  a  hear- 
ing not  earlier  than  30  days  nor  later  than 
60  days  after  service  of  such  notice,  unless  a 
later  date  Is  set  by  the  agency  at  the  request 
of  (A)  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person, 
and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B)  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  Failure  of 
the  director,  officer,  or  other  person  to  appear 
at  the  hearing  would  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
sent to  the  Issuance  of  an  order  of  removal 
and/or  prohibition.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  If  the  agency  found  upon  the 
hearing  record  that  any  of  the  grounds  spe- 
cified In  the  notice  had  been  established,  it 
could  issue  such  order  of  suspension  or  re- 
moval from  office,  and/or  prohibition  from 
participation,  as  it  deemed  appropriate. 

Any  such  order  would  become  effective  at 
the  expiration  of  30  days  after  service  (ex- 


cept In  the  case  of  a  consent  order  which 
would  become  effective  at  the  time  specified 
therein),  and  would  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  except  to  such  extent  as  it  was 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  agency  or  a  reviewing  court. 

Subsection  (f )  :  Within  10  days  after  being 
suspended  from  office,  and/or  prohibited  from 
participation,  the  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  could  apply  to  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  a  stay  of  his  suspension  and/or 
prohibition  pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
agency's  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  him 
from  office  and'or  prohibit  his  further  par- 
ticipation in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank. 

Subsection  (g)  (1) :  The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  would  have  the  authority  to 
suspend,  and /or  prohibit  participation  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  by, 
any  director,  officer,  or  other  person  who  was 
charged  in  any  information  or  indictment,  or 
complaint  authorized  by  a  United  States  At- 
torney, with  the  commission  of  a  felony  in- 
volving dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust.  The 
suspension  and/or  prohibition  would  remain 
effective  until  the  Information,  indictment, 
or  complaint  Is  finally  dlsp>oe<ed  of.  If  a 
Judgment  of  conviction  of  the  offense  Is  en- 
tered, and  Is  not  subject  to  further  appel- 
late review,  the  agency  shall  order  removal 
from  office  and /or  prohibit  further  partici- 
pation. Upon  service  of  an  order  of  removal 
upon  the  bank  of  which  he  was  a  director  or 
officer,  such  director  or  officer  would  cease  to 
be  a  director  or  officer  of  the  bank.  A  finding 
of  not  guilty  or  other  disposition  of  the 
charge  would  not  preclude  the  agency  from 
thereafter  Instituting  proceedings  to  remove 
the  director,  officer,  or  other  person  from 
office  or  to  prohibit  further  participation  in 
bank  affairs. 

Subsection  (g)  (1)  :  To  Insure  that  such  sus- 
pension of  some  or  all  of  the  directors  of  a 
national  bank  would  not  leave  It  without  a 
board  of  directors  legally  capable  of  trans- 
acting business,  the  draft  would  provide  that 
( 1 )  tf  there  shall  be  less  than  a  quorum  of 
directors  not  so  suspended,  all  powers  vested 
in  the  board  shall  vest  in  the  director  or  di- 
rectors on  the  board  not  so  suspended  until 
such  time  as  there  shall  be  a  quorum,  or  (2) 
if  all  of  the  directors  are  so  suspended,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  appoint 
persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  in 
their  place  and  stead  pending  the  termina- 
tion of  such  suspension,  or  until  such  time 
as  those  who  have  been  suspended  cease  to 
be  directors  of  the  bank  and  their  respective 
successors  take  office. 

Subsection  (h)  (1)  :  This  subsection  would 
require  any  hearing  provided  for  In  the  sec- 
tion to  be  held  In  the  Federal  judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  bank  is  located  unless  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing  consented  to  an- 
other place.  The  hearing  would  be  private 
unless  otherwise  ordered  for  good  cause 
found.  Any  hearings  would  have  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  would  be 
required  to  render  Its  decision  and  order 
after  the  hearing  and  within  90  days  after 
notifying  the  parties  that  the  case  had  been 
submitted  to  It  for  final  decision.  The 
agency  could  amend  or  terminate  orders  at 
any  time  before  appeal. 

Subsection  ( h )  ( 2 )  :  This  subsection  would 
provide  for  the  appeal  of  cease-and-desist 
orders  to  the  proper  United  States  Circuit 
Court  Of  Appeals  and  would  provide  for  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Subsection  (h)(3):  The  commencement  of 
review  proceedings  would  not  operate  as  a 
stay  of  any  order  unless  specifically  ordered 
by  the  court. 

Subsection  (1) :  The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  could  apply  to  the  proper 
United  States  district  court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  order  issued  under  the  section. 
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ar   1  -      r  'j  would  be  given  JurlBdlctlon 

♦.    ^r.r  >r  *>    .  rnpUance  therewith. 

~-ibsf--:\-":  ,')  :  This  rubeection  would  Im- 
p  .t-^  i  jvT.i.;--  against  a  auapended  or  re- 
m  ■  "<i  -i:r»'  •  T  or  officer,  or  other  person 
pr  :.:bi-<.'d  r.'  m  further  participation  In  the 
aSalrs  of  an  ln«ure<i  bank,  who  acts  &a  a 
director  or  ofllcer  of  the  bank  and/or  partici- 
pates In  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank. 

Subjection  (k)  :  This  subsection  would 
define  the  terms  "cease-and-dpslat  order 
which  has  become  final"  and  •"violation." 

Subsection  (li:  This  subsection  wo\ild 
prescribe    the   mode   of   service. 

Subsection  i  m  i  ;  The  appropriate  Federal 
banking  Agency,  Ln  connection  with  any  ac- 
uori  involving  a  State  bank,  would  be  re- 
quired Ui  consult  with  the  appropriate  State 
.saper.Lsory  authority. 

duosec'.ioo  tn);  In  connection  with  any 
pr«!!«<lsr.g  under  section  8  of  the  Federal 
L>ep-»u  Inauranoe  Act,  the  appropriate  Fed- 
era,  b&nkli.g  s^ency.  a  member  or  representa- 
t.v8  txiereol  -.r  any  hearing  examiner,  would 
be  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  affir- 
mations, to  lake  depoBltlons.  and  to  issue, 
revotp  quash,  or  modify  subpenaa  and  sub- 
pen^  ducea  tecum.  Any  party  to  proceed- 
ings uiider  the  section  could  apply  to  the 
pr-per  L  at  ted  States  district  court  for  en- 
farcMuent  ot  any  subpena  or  subpena  duces 
tecum  uwued  pursuant  to  the  subsection. 
and  sucQ  courts  would  have  JurladicUon  and 
power  to  require  compliance  therewith. 

Section  203  would  amend  subsections  (b) 
ar.d  -  of  secUoD  10  Of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurince  .\c  t  iM  UB.C.  1820(b),  (c)),  re- 
lating '../  eiair^i nations  of  Insured  banks,  sub- 
pena powers,  etc 

said  subsection  (b)  would  be  amended 
bv  t.'^.e  addition  of  a  provision  thereto  which 
would  empower  Corporation  examiners  mak- 
ing examinations  of  insured  banks  to  make 
s; -n  examinations  of  the  affairs  of  all  affil- 
;-ite«  f  such  bank*  as  shall  be  nece«*ary 
tc.  discl'-we  fully  the  relation*  between  such 
banlcs  and  their  affiliates  and  the  effect  of 
s'lch  r»i»tions  upon  such  banks. 

Said  subsection  (c)  would  be  amended  to 
provide  that  in  connection  with  examlna- 
tions  'it  Insured  bank*  and  affiliates  thereof. 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  or 
\:s  cle8igna'e<l  repreaentatlves,  could  admin- 
ister oaths  and  afBrmatlona.  take  and  pre- 
serve testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  mat- 
ter in  respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership  of 
such  bank  or  affiliate  thereof.  Issue  sub- 
penas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  and  apply 
to  the  proper  US  district  court  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  subpenas.  Such  courts 
would  have  Jurisdiction  to  order  and  require 
compliance  with  such  subjjenas. 

Section  204  would  amend  section  8(a)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (13  UB.C. 
ISlStai  I  relating  to  proceedings  to  termi- 
nate the  Insured  status  of  a  bank,  to^ 

1  Enlarge  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Ina\irance  Corporation  to  Institute 
Involuntary  termination  proceedings  against 
an  Insured  bank  which  had  "engaged  In", 
rather  than  merely  "continued,"  unsafe  or 
unsound  practices,  or  was  In  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  condition  to  continue  operations  as 
an  Insured  bank,  or  had  violated  any  condi- 
tion Imposed  by.  or  agreement  entered  into 
•*:*h    '.ric  Corporation: 

3  Make  It  clear  that  the  Corporation 
would  be  required  to  give  the  State  author- 
ity a  copy  of  the  statement  detailing  the 
practices  or  violations  where  the  State  bank 
Involved  was  a  State  member  bank; 

3  Provide  for  an  alternative  and  short- 
ened statutory  correction  period  of  30  days  tn 
those  caae*  where  the  BosLTd  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  In  its  discretion  determined 
tr^t  the  insurance  risk  of  the  Corporation 
TPis  unduly  Jeopardized; 

4  Provide  the  State  authority  with  power 
to   s^h.orten   the   correction  period   In   those 


cases  Involving  State  banks  whether  member 
or  nonmember  banks; 

S.  Transpose  the  position  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sentences  so  that  the  statute  may 
flow  In  logical  sequence:  and 

0.  Provide  a  bank  whose  Insured  status 
had  been  terminated  with  a  right  of  Judicial 
review  to  the  extent  provided  In  subsection 
(h). 

Section  30S  would  vest  the  U.S.  district 
courts,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, with  original  Jtirlsdlctlon  over  any 
action  to  which  the  Corporation  Is  a  party 
and  authorize  the  removal  of  such  actions  to 
the  Federal  courts 


EXTENDINO  ENROLLAf  ENT  UNDER 
MEDICARE 

Mr.    KENNEDY    of    New    York.     Mr. 

President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  legislation  to  extend  eligibility 
to  enroll  for  voluntary  medical  Insurance 
under  medicare  until  December  31,  1966. 
Some  2.5  million  of  our  18.5  million  sen- 
ior citizens  have  not  signed  up  for  this 
important  program.  Some  1  million 
of  these  have  said  they  do  not  wish  to  en- 
roll, and  experts  tell  us  that  many  of 
those  who  have  declined  have  done  so 
because  of  misunderstanding  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  other  1.5  million  have  not 
Indicated  their  wishes  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  have  simply  not  been 
reached.  It  would  be  unfortunate  If 
these  2.5  million  elderly  Americans  had 
to  wait  until  the  next  enrollment  period 
from  October  1  to  December  31,  1967,  to 
have  a  chance  to  sign  up  for  this  cover- 
age. Thousands  of  people,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Gfovemment.  have  en- 
gaged in  massive  efforts  to  reach  every- 
one over  65  about  this  important  cover- 
age under  part  B  of  last  year's  historic 
medicare  bill.  But  this  program  Is  so 
Important  that  those  who  have  not  been 
reached  and  those  who  have  declined 
should  have  a  chance  to  participate  dur- 
ing the  Initial  enrollment  period. 

My  bill,  which  Congressman  John 
PoGARTT  Is  Introducing  In  the  House  to- 
day as  well,  would  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  th« 
R«coRD  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  <S.  3159)  to  provide  that  In- 
dividuals 65  years  of  age  or  older  may  be 
permitted  to  enroll,  at  any  time  during 
1966.  In  the  program  of  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  established 
by  part  B  of  title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kinnidy 
of  New  York,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatii^es  of  the  Vntted  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  103  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  196S  Is  amended  to  read  a* 
follows : 

"(b)  If  an  Individual  was  eUglble  to  enroll 
under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  1837 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  at  any  time  during 
the  calendar  year  19M,  but  failed  to  enroll 
before  the  date  (during  such  year)  pre- 
scribed tn  such  section  1887  a*  the  cloa* 
of   his  enrollment  period.,   such   individual 


may  enroll  pursuant  to  this  subsection  at 
any  time  during  the  period  which  begins 
with  the  date  so  prescribed  and  which  ends 
with  the  close  of  December  31.  10M.  In  case 
of  any  Individual  who  enrolls  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  coverage  period  (within 
the  meeoilng  of  section  1838  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fourth  month  after  the  month  in  which 
he  so  enrolls." 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1966— AMENDMENT 

aiCSTfOIKKNT    NO.    t08 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966,  S. 
3155.  introduced  today  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph].  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  authorizations  pro- 
posed in  that  bill  for  forest  roads  and 
trails  be  Increased  from  $85  to  $170  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1968  and  from  $110  to 
$170  million  In  fiscal  year  1969. 

An  adequate  transportation  system  Is 
the  key  to  full  multiple-use  management 
of  our  national  forests.  The  construc- 
tion of  new  high-standard  forest  conser- 
vation roads  can  provide  the  the  means 
to  keep  pace  with  increasing  demands  for 
new  recreation  sites,  for  more  forest 
products  and  for  thorough  management 
of  soils,  watersheds,  and  timber  stands. 
We  can  see  the  great  pressure  which 
population  expansion  is  placlfig  on  the 
utilization  of  forest  resourceis  but  we 
have  not  taken  effective  action  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  We  are  aware  of  the 
advantages  both  to  conservation  and  to 
economic  growth  which  the  development 
of  new  forest  transportation  routes  will 
afford  but  we  have  failed  to  seize  the 
opportunity. 

The  waste  In  our  forests  each  year  Is 
staggering.  The  North  Idaho  Forestry 
Association  has  informed  me  that  the 
total  annual  mortality  of  trees  In  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  esti- 
mated at  2.8  billion  board  feet.  Because 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  dead  timber 
can  be  salvaged  economically  this  mor- 
tality represents  the  loss  of  enough  lum- 
ber to  build  280.000  five-room  frame 
houses  annually.  The  value  of  the  lost 
stumpage  alone  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  $10  million  a  year. 

The  fire  warden  of  the  Clearwater  and 
Potlatch  Timber  Protective  Association 
in  Idaho  has  written  me  that  in  his  dis- 
trict there  are  more  trees  going  to  rot 
and  being  devoured  by  insects  than  all 
of  the  mills  of  the  area  could  use.  In 
addition  he  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
cutting  capacity  of  mills  In  Just  five 
Idaho  counties  showing  that  In  1  year 
production  was  247.612  million  board  feet 
below  capacity  meaning  that  the  mills 
were  working  at  only  60  percent  of 
capacity. 

The  major  stumbling  block  to  elim- 
inating this  Immense  waste  is  the  forest 
transportation  system  which  does  not  at 
present  provide  access  for  adequate  dis- 
ease control  or  feasible  harvest  of  mature 
and  overmature  timber  stands. 

In  asking  for  more  money  for  forest 
roads  and  trails,  I  am  not  advocating 
speculative  spending  but  the  sound  in- 
vestment of  general  funds  in  a  progrsmi 
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which  can  stimulate  generous  returns  to 
the  tcxmomy.  Spending  for  forest  roads 
is  commonsense  spending.  It  is  com- 
mon sense  to  eliminate  the  waste  of  r^ 
sources  and  replace  this  waste  with  good 
conservation  management  and  regener- 
ating productivity. 

In  recent   years   with  such  funds  as 
have   been  made  available,   the  Forest 
Service  has  done  a  creditable  job  on  the 
forest  road  program.     But,  of  necessity. 
much  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
repairing  the  damages  to  extant  facilities 
brought  by  natural  disaster.    Too  little 
has  been  left  for  expansion  of  the  forest 
road  system.     So  little,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
estimated  that  the  modest  10-year  forest 
road  program   introduced  in   1962  will 
take  15  years  to  complete.     And,  it  is 
admitted    that    when    this    program    is 
finally  completed,  the  achievement  will 
still  fall  far  short  of  the  ultimate  needs. 
WhDe  the  Forest  Service  has  been  able 
to  give  only  limited  emphasis  to  build- 
ing  new   roads,   the   practice   of   tying 
road  construction  to  timber  sales  has 
continued.    This  practice  requires  lumber 
operators  bidding  on  timber  to  irvclude 
In  their  Wds  the  cost  of  roads  which 
must  be  built  to  standards  greater  than 
that  required  for  harvesting  of  timber 
alone.     Since  we  envision  forest  roads 
as  serving  multiple  uses  It  is  InequltaWe 
to  saddle  a  single  user  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  costs.    Furthermore, 
this  practice  obviously  morks  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  small  operators.    Thus  the 
fairest  and  most  effectiTC  btisis  for  multi- 
purpose conservation  road  constructi<m 
Is  financing  from  general  Federal  funds. 
It   has  been  propoeed   tliat   $85   mil- 
lion be  authorized  for  forest  roads  and 
trails  in  fiscal  1968  and  that  $110  mil- 
lion be  authorized  for  this  purpose  In 
fiscal  1969.    In  the  aggregate  these  au- 
thorization recommendations  represent 
only  a  token  Increase  over  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  previotis  2  years.    They  re- 
flect a  "go  slow"  policy  for  a  program 
where  rapid  acceleration  is  clearly  indi- 
cated.   I  am  asking  that  $170  million  be 
authorized  for  forest  roads  and  trails  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
to  get  this  program  moving  at  a  speed 
more  in  keeping  with  what  the  times  re- 
quire.   Further  deferment  of  construc- 
tion of  an  expanded  system  of  main- 
line forest  trunkllnes  can  be  accepted 
only  at  great  cost  in  losses  of  mature 
and  overmature  timber  now  a  prey  to  dis- 
ease and  harmiul  Insects  but  inaccessi- 
ble to  harvest.     Such  deferment  of  ac- 
tion can  be  allowed  only  at  the  price  of 
excessive   pressure  on  existing   recrea- 
tional facilities  and  unwarranted  harm 
to  esthetic  values  In  our  forests. 

New  forest  roads  are  avenues  to  new 
production,  new  employment,  new  tax 
revenues,  new  conservation  applications, 
tmd  new  recreational  opportunities.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  time  to  build  these 
roads  Is  now.  When  this  matter  is 
brought  before  hearings,  detailed  testi- 
mony will  be  presented  to  support  these 
broad  contentions  with  more  facts  and 
figures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 


The  am^vdment  (No.  508)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 


CHAMIZAl.   MEMORIAL — ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
2,  my  dlstliiguished  colleague  from  Texas, 
Senator  Yarborough,  Introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  national 
memorial  in  El  Paso  to  commemorate  the 
1964  settlement  of  the  Chamlzal  contro- 
versy. 

The  ensu:tment  of  the  Chamlzal  Treaty 
signified  the  friendly  settlement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  over  land  on  the  Rio  Grande 
between  E3  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez, 
Mexico.  The  tertn  "Chamlzal"  is  the 
Spanish  name  for  the  plants  which  once 
covered  the  ground  in  the  area. 

The  Chamlzal  controversy  originated 
under  the  Imprecise  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  1848.  which  set 
the  border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  as  the  Rio  Grande.  But,  as 
rivers  In  Texas  sometimes  will,  the 
Rio  Grande  changed  course  in  the  Oiam- 
Izal  vicinity.  The  Chamlzal  Treaty  of 
January  14,  1964,  provided  for  a  per- 
manent relocation  and  channeling  of  the 
river  In  a  concrete- lined  bed,  and  ended 
the  controversy  by  designating  the  cen- 
ter of  the  river  as  an  international 
boundary.  Approximately  630  acres  of 
land  were  transferred  to  Mexico  and  193 
acres  went  to  the  United  States,  with  a 
portion  of  the  U.S.  land  going  to  the 
city  of  El  Paso.  This  legislation  I  am 
cosponsoring  today  would  set  aside  55 
acres  of  U£.  land  for  a  s\il table  monu- 
ment and  a  museum-Information  cen- 
ter. 

Tlie  E)epartment  of  the  Interior,  which 
has  endorsed  this  legislation,  says  that 
development  of  the  memorial  will  in- 
clude administrative  ofiOces,  parking  fa- 
cilities, and  landscaping.  The  proposal 
has  been  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks.  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monimients. 
The  bill  S.  3007.  is  a  companion  to  H.R. 
7402  sponsored  by  Congressman  Richakd 
Whitb. 

Mr.  President,  It  had  been  my  earlier 
Intention  to  Introduce  a  similar  but  much 
brotider  measure.  After  consultation 
with  those  of  the  El  Paso  area  interested 
and  Involved  in  this  matter,  I  now  feel 
It  would  be  best  not  to  enlarge  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Therefore  I  am  requesting 
consent  now  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3007,  already  Intro- 
duced by  the  distingtiished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  joining  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  bill.  I  wisli  to  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  support  this  legislation  in 
recognition  of  the  good  win  which  exists 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  proposed  national 
memorial  will  provide  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  the  recognition  of  the  rule  of 
law  amicable  of  fiegotlatlon  of  good  will 
which  exists  between  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
concurrent  resolution : 

Authority  of  March  15. 1066: 

8.  3089.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compreheDslve 
program  to  combat  alcoiboUsm:  Mr.  Biblx. 
Mr.  BtTRDiCK,  Mr.  DouGuis,  Mr.  Oruxminc, 
idi.  INOUTX.  Mr.  MoNDAUc,  Mr.  MOKSX,  Mrs. 
Neubkbcks,  Mr.  Pill,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ta&- 
BOS0T7GH,  and  Mr.  TotrNo  of  North  Dakota. 
Authority  of  March  31,  1966: 

8.  3107.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Biblb,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr.  Cak- 
Non,  Mr.  Caalson,  Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Fonc.  Mr.  Grven- 
ING,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatdrn.  Mr. 
INOUTR,  Mr.  Lacschr,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr  Mansfield,  Mr.  McOcx,  Mr.  Moktota, 
Mr.  MoNDT.  Mr.  MtrsKiR,  Mr.  Prix.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Scorr,  Mr.  Towrb,  Mr.  WnjOAJts  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarboroucb,  and  Mr.  Todno 
Of  North  Dakota. 

S.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  agreements 
reducing  duties  on  Imported  articles  under 
certain  conditions:  Mr  Boggs,  Mr  Carlson. 
Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Dirksxm,  Mr.  Dono,  Mr.  Orccn- 
XNG.  Mr.  Hartkz.  Mr.  MtnKiK.  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pkll,  and  Mr.  William*  of  Delaware. 


POPULATION      HEARINGS      SCHED- 
ULED   FOR    MARCH    31,    APRIL    5, 
APRIL  8,  APRIL  7.  AND  APRIL  8 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  this 
week  and  next  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  wi  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures will  continue  Its  quest  for  In- 
formation on  the  population  crisis. 

On  Thursday,  March  31,  housing  needs 
and  future  trends  in  the  building  indus- 
try and  medical  research  which  relates 
to  the  common  dignity  of  man  will  be 
discussed.  Scheduled  to  testify  are  Dr. 
Kermit  E.  Krantz,  of  Kansas  City,  Kans  , 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Watktns,  of  Plermont. 
NY.  The  subcommittee  also  hopes  to 
learn  more  about  the  building  of  pleas- 
ing urban  environments  because  Dr. 
Leonard  J.  Dtihl  who  is  a  consultant  on 
urban  affairs  for  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  will  be  with  us, 
his  schedule  permitting.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  also  invited  Dr.  Donald  N. 
Michael,  a  social  psychologist  with  a 
background  In  the  physical  sciences,  who 
is  a  resident  fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
discuss  city  planning. 

Writer-engineer  Arthur  Watkins  has 
written  extensively  on  various  aspects  of 
housing  and  building  construction.  He 
is  the  author  of  "Building  or  Buying  the 
High-Quallty  House  at  the  Lowest  Cost" 
and  other  books  and  articles. 

Dr.  Krantz  is  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine's  De- 
partment of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics 
He  is  a  specialist  in  anatomy  and  genet- 
ics, a  Markle  scholar  in  medical  science, 
author  of  numerous  articles  on  human 
reproduction,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
1965  Life  magazine  four-part  series  en- 
titled "On  the  Frontiers  of  Medicine: 
Control  of  Ufe." 
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SICITTABT   CiAgDNra  TO   I U'l  LT I 


The  subcomraut-ee  has  scheduled  four 
public  hearings  on  ihe  population  crisis 
next  week 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  will  testify  Thurs- 
day. April  7  and  the  Honorable  David  E. 
Bell.  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternationa! Development,  will  appear  thtf 
following  day  on  April  8. 

The  hearings  this  week  and  next  will 
be  held  in  room  3302  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  starting  at  10  a.m. 

Witnesses  who  will  testify  next  week 
are 

Tue-sday  April  5:  Efr.  Joseph  Hall, 
Mianii  Fla  .  superintendent  of  the  Dade 
County  public  schools;  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Roberts  Miami.  Fla..  chairman  of  the 
Dade  Cijunty  Board  of  Education. 

Wednesday.  April  6;  State  Senator 
John  Bermingham.  Denver.  Colo.,  author 
of  birth  control  bill  which  was  approved 
by  Colorado  State  Legislature:  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Martin,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Medical 
Associates,  who  with  other  medical  doc- 
tors is  working  to  make  birth  control  in- 
formation available  to  the  poor  who  wish 
to  have  It.  and  a  participant  in  the  1965 
White  House  Conference  on  HeaJth;  Dr. 
William  Vogt,  New  York  City,  ecologist, 
author  secretary  of  the  Conservation 
Fund.  Mr  Arnold  Maremont.  Chicago. 
Ill  ,  industrialist,  lawyer,  president  of  the 
.Maremont  Corp  .  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

Thursday.  April  7;  Hon.  John  W. 
Gardner  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Friday.  April  8:  Hon.  David  E.  Bell. 
Administrator  Agency  for  International 
Development. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2282. 
THE  ECOLOGY  BILL 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  open 
public  hearings  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  ln.SLiiar  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  2282. 
the  ecology  bill,  originally  scheduled  for 
April  21  have  been  moved  to  Wednesday. 
April   27 

The  date  lias  been  changed  to  better 
accommodate  several  Important  wit- 
ne-sse.-?  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  bill. 
The  measure,  introduced  by  Senator 
N'blson  would  authorize  Jie  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search, study  and  surveys,  documenta- 
tion and  description  of  our  natural  en- 
vironmental systems. 

The  hearings  will  be  conducted  In 
room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  starting  at  10  ajn. 


NOTICE  OF  H EARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ROBERT  L.  BENNETT  TO 
BE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 
AFF.MRS 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
name   of   Mr     Robert  L.  Bennett  to  be 

Comm..=i.sioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

w.>  have  scheduled  a  confirmation 
heanng  for  Apnl  1.  beginning  at  10  ajn.. 
in  room  3110  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, at  which  time  the  nominee  will 
appear. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Mr.  Bennett,  prepared  and 
submitted  by  "the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

There   being    no   objection,    the    bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RosnT  L.  Bbknstt 

Born  November  18,  1S13,  on  th«  Oneida 
Indian  Reservation  In  WUconsln. 

BStJCATION 

Attended  public  and  parochial  scboola  In 
Wisconsin.  Was  graduated  In  1931  from  Has- 
kell Institute  (Indian  school)  at  Lawrence, 
Kans..  where  he  specialized  In  business  ad- 
ministration. Holds  degree  o{  LL3.  from 
Southeastern  University  School  of  Law. 

OCCUPATIONAI.    BACKOBOXrND 

Prom  1933  to  1938.  served  with  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  agency  at  the  Ute  Reserva- 
tion in  Utah.  Also  served  In  various  capaci- 
ties with  the  Ute  Tribal  Council  and  as 
treasurer  of  three  Indian  livestock  associa- 
tions In  the  area. 

Prom  1938  to  194S.  assigned  to  Washington 
office.  Bur»au  or  Indian  Affairs,  as  specialist 
In  tribal  affairs. 

Prom  1943  to  1944.  private,  first  class.  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Protn  1944  to  1948.  directed  training  pro- 
gram for  World  War  II  Indian  veterans  as 
member  of  staff  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  office. 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Prom  1949  to  1961,  rejoined  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  capacity  of  Job  placement 
office,  Aberdeen  area,  serving  Indian  groups 
In  the  Dekotas. 

Prom  1981  to  1954,  reassigned  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  office.  Bureau  or  Indian  Affairs,  to 
assist  In  tribal  development  programs. 

Prom  1964  to  1966,  superintendent  of  Con- 
solidated Ute  Indian  Agency,  Ignaclo,  Colo. 

Prom  1968  to  1962.  reassigned  to  Aberdeen 
area  office  and  appointed  assistant  area  di- 
rector. 

Prom  1963  to  196S,  appointed  area  director 
of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Alaska  region,  with 
headquarters  In  Juneau. 

In  1986,  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner 
of   Indian   Affairs,   Washington,   DC. 

OEOAKIZATION    ATniJATIONS 

American  Academy  of.  Political  and  Socio! 
Science. 

American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Member  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Indian  Youth. 

Board  of  directors.  Arrow,  Inc. 

Rotary  International. 

TAMILX    OAT* 

Married  to  the  former  Mrs.  Cleota  Minor 
Brayboy,  or  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  social  worker. 
Six  children:  John,  a  Navy  veteran  now  liv- 
ing In  Phoenix,  Ariz.:  William,  a  Navy  vet- 
eran now  living  In  Llvermore,  Calif.;  Leo,  a 
Marine  veteran  living  In  Phoenix;  and  Jo- 
anne. David,  and  Robert   living  at  home. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WILLIAM  N.  GOODWIN 
TO  BE  US.  DISTRICT  JUDGE. 
EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  DIS- 
TRICTS OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  5,  1966.  at  10:30  ajn..  In  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nooil- 
naUon  of  William  N.  Goodwin,  of  Wash- 


ington, to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  Washington,  to 
fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
87-36  approved  May  19,  1961. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
Bona  Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland!, 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellanI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 


NOTICE  OP  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINO  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OP  MILES  W.  LORD  TO  BE  UJ3. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE,  DISTRICT  OP 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  the  public  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Miles  W.  Lord, 
of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
district  of  Minnesota,  vice  Dennis  P. 
Donovan,  retired,  has  been  rescheduled 
for  Wednesday.  April  20,  1966,  at  10:30 
a.m..  In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicKl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HruskaJ. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  COLLINS  J.  SETTZ  TO  BE 
U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE.  THIRD  CIR- 
CUIT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  April  5, 
1966,  at  10:30  a.m..  In  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  BxUlding,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Collins  J.  Seitz,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  tlilrd  circuit,  vice  John 
Biggs.  Jr.,  retired. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClillak],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusxa], 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  foUow- 
ing  nominations  have  been  referred  to 
and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Harry  M.  Miller,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

SmJthmoore  P.  Myers,  of  Washington, 
to  be  UB.  attorney,  eastern  district  of 
Washington,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank 
R.  Freeman,  resigned. 


Ai-thur  C.  HUott.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  southern  district  of  Ohio,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Fred  P.  Hoh,  deceased. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  h»eby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  April  5,  1966.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  29,  i966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2394)  au- 
thorizing the  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion, furnishing,  and  maintenance  of  an 
official  residence  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  JOHNSON  ANTI-INFLATION 
RECORD:  AN  EXCELLENT  DEMO- 
CRATIC ISSUE  IN  1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  there  has  been  increasing 
talk,  discussion,  and  debate  about  the 
prospects  of  inflaticai.  This  morning's 
New  York  Times  estimates  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Lubor  Statistics  wUl  announce 
tomorrow  a  one-half  of  1  percent  In- 
crease In  the  consumer  pilce  Index  for 
last  month,  the  biggest  1 -month  price 
Increase  In  many  years. 

We  would  be  very  naive  Indeed  If  we 
did  not  expect  the  debate  and  contro- 
versy over  inflation  to  continue  and  to 
grow  as  we  approach  tlie  faU  campaign. 

Certainly  Inflation  is  likely  to  be  an 
Issue  in  the  election  this  fall.  Frankly. 
If  It  Is  an  issue,  the  Democratic  Party 
should  welcome  It. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  judgment  there 
has  never  been  an  administration  in  the 
history  of  this  country  which  has  done 
more  by  specific  action  to  flght  Inflation 
than  has  the  Johnson  administration. 

I  hastUy  add.  In  full  knowledge  of  last 
month's  price  rise,  that  there  have  been 
few,  If  any,  administrations  that  have 
been  nearly  as  effective  as  the  Johnson 
administration  has  been  in  doing  this. 

On  other  occasions,  I  have  made  a  de- 
tailed exposiUon  of  the  battle  by  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations  to 
hold  down  prices  by  using  the  so-called 
wage-price  guidelines. 

POLmCAL  COtTRACE  IN  FIGHTINC   HICHXR   WAGES. 
PRICES 

On  this  occasion,  I  will  not  go  into 
the  detail  I  did  before,  but  let  me  simply 
say  that  wage-prico  guidelines  do  de- 
mand political  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  that  intends  to  Im- 
pose them. 

It  is  predictable  that  they  will  be  un- 
popular with  labor.  It  is  sure  that  they 
will  be  unpopular  with  business.  It  Is 
clear  that  they  will  be  mlsi-epresented  hy 
both  labor  and  business.  In  my  judg- 
ment. It  Is  also  sure  that  they  will  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  America  because 
they  rely  strictly  on  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  government,  labor,  and  business 


without  controls,  without  compulston.  to 
keep  prices  down. 

Furthermore,  only  wage-price  gulde- 
Unes  can  get  at  the  price  bdiavior  of 
big  business  and  the  wage  behavior  of 
big  labor. 

miC    BUSZNSSS,    LABOK    IMICUm   TO    TAX, 
INTEREST    POUCT 

Big  business  is  obviously  Immune  to 
monetary  poHcy.  Consider  simply  the 
fact  that  the  cash  flow  of  our  corpora- 
tions exceeded  $80  billion  last  year,  which 
is  a  remarkable  one-third  higher  than 
the  total  amount  that  business  is  ex- 
pected to  invest  in  plant  and  equipment 
this  boom  year. 

Obviously,  imder  these  circumstances, 
the  tightest  money  In  the  world  will  not 
prevent  big  business  from  geting  vir- 
tually all  the  funds  they  need  to  expand 
investment  In  plant  and  equipment  to 
their  heart's  content. 

Generally,  tax  policy  can  do  little  to 
get  at  the  availability  of  business  funds 
or  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  business 
to  estaWlsh  prices  without  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  demand. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  steel  In- 
dustry is  even  now  only  operating  at  80 
percent  of  capacity  and  that  many  times 
in  the  past  it  has  Increased  its  prices 
when  operating  at  60  percent  of 
capacity. 

Obviously,  a  stringent  tax  policy  cal- 
culated to  reduce  demand  with  a  meat 
cleaver  would  not  persuade  a  steel  In- 
dustry to  modify  whatever  Inclination 
It  might  have  to  increase  prices.  If  It  Is 
going  to  do  so  even  when  capacity  is  low 
and  falling,  and  this  is  precisely  what  it 
has  done  In  the  past. 

What  Is  true  of  steel  Is  true  of  an 
enormous  proportion  of  American  In- 
dustry. If  there  is  one  settled  and  es- 
tablished fact.  In  recent  economic  prim- 
ers, it  is  that  prices  are  administered  In 
much  of  American  Industry,  and  Indeed 
throughout  virtually  all  of  American  in- 
dustry where  large  units  of  production 
dominate,  as  In  steel,  automobiles,  min- 
ing, tobacco,  insurance  and  many,  many 
other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  on  at  least  10  public 
occasions  since  1962,  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  have  forth- 
rightly  and  prominently  prevented  labor 
from  increasing  Its  wages  to  the  point 
where  increased  wages  would  put  Infla- 
tionary pressure  on  prices,  or  business 
from  Increasing  Its  prices,  or  Congress 
from  inci-easing  the  wages  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  that  point  where  the  Increase 
would  put  Inflationary  pressure  on  prices. 

These  actions  have  been  extremely  un- 
popular with  many  top  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  labor.  They  have  been  speciflc 
actions  to  keep  prices  down  that  have 
been  most  effective. 

Mr.  President,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  not  stopped  with  wage-price 
guidelines  to  prevent  prices  from  moving 
ahead  too  fast.  It  has  moved  on  other 
fronts,  too. 

MAKPOWER  TRAINING  STEMS  lUrLATION 

Unquestionably,  one  of  the  bottleneck 
areas  of  our  economy  tliat  result*  in  great 
pressure  on  wages  and  prices  is  the  short- 
age of  skilled  labor. 

If  there  is  any  hallmark  of  the  John- 
son administration,  it  has  been  the  em- 


phasis oc  providing  education,  vocational 
education,  and  manpower  training  of  all 
kinds  for  labor.  Indeed,  by  far  the  most 
common  element  throughout  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  the  stress  It  has  put 
on  converUng  an  unskilled,  often  illiter- 
ate youth  or  adult.  Into  a  skilled,  produc- 
tive, well-motivated  worker.  This  not 
only  has  great  human  value  but  also  im- 
meiise  eccmomic  value,  particularlj'  under 
conditions  of  inflation  such  as  the 
present. 

AOMimSTItATIOM  TAX  POLXCIXS  KXPAMD 
PRODUCTION 

Another  big  bottleneck  that  provokes 
inflation  Is  the  limit  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  American  plant  and  machin- 
ery. This  administration  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  have  acted  with 
great  skill  to  meet  this  limitation.  The 
Kennedy  administration  did  so,  back  In 
1962.  by  providing  for  a  drastic  revision 
of  depreciation  guidelines  that  provided 
a  much  greater  incentive  than  ever  be- 
fore for  Investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment  by  business.  The  Kennedy 
administration  also  contributed  Im- 
mensely to  breaking  through  this  bottle- 
neck in  conceiving  the  Investment  credit 
and  persuading  the  Congress  to  enact  it. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  voted  against 
the  investment  credit  and  I  want  to 
hasten  to  say  I  was  wrong.  The  invest- 
ment credit  has  proven  itself,  it  has 
served  as  a  tremendously  strong  incentive 
to  persuade  business  to  invest  at  a  greatly 
increased  rate  in  plant  and  equipment. 
In  doing  80,  it  has  not  only  increased 
the  efficiency  of  American  business,  but  it 
has  also  greatly  expanded  its  capacity  to 
meet  demand,  and  in  doing  this,  it  has 
been  a  big  element  in  keeping  prices 
down. 

RECENT  TOUCH  ACTTOM  TO  STOP  INFLATION 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  all  this. 
I  know  that  prices  have  gone  up  In  some 
commodities,  rather  sharply  In  recent 
months.  But  let  us  recognize  that  the 
Johnson  administration  has  been  deter- 
mined to  keep  down  prices  and  especially 
food  prices.  The  administration  has 
taken  tough  action  to  do  so  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  This  action  has  been 
against  the  Interest  of  very  i>owerful 
groups. 

For  example,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  told  suppliers  to  use 
aluminum  In  place  of  copper  wiring,  plas- 
tic furniture  Instead  of  leather  Isecause 
cowhide  prices  have  skyrocketed. 

The  Agriculture  Department  this 
month  doubled  Its  sale  of  com  for  Jan- 
uary and  February;  the  result,  there  was 
a  10-cent  com  price  slide.  This  ob- 
viously takes  the  pressure  off  pork  and 
beef  prices. 

Defense  procurement  officials  are 
switching  from  canned  fruit,  which  Is 
rising  in  price,  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Ccmmerce  Department  has 
slapped  a  tough  export  control  on  cow- 
hides. The  result:  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion fewer  cowhides  will  be  shipped 
abroad  than  would  otherwise  be  shipped. 
This  obviously  reduces  the  pressure  on 
cowhide  prices  that  went  up  43  percent 
last  year  and  makes  some  of  our  indus- 
tries that  depend  upon  cowhides  less 
likely  to  increase  prices. 
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Mr  Preside:, t.  Just  Saturday,  the  sho« 
Indosii-y  promised  the  Oovemment  that 
It.  would  'ollow  a  general  hold-the-Une 
policy  on  prices  if  export  controls  were 
maintained  V)  keep  down  the  prices  of 
hides  and.  hence,  leather. 

Mr  President,  anyone  who  has  chil- 
dren icnows  what  a  big  element  the  cost 
of  .shoes  can  be  In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  export  controls  Imposed  earlier  In 
March  have  been  bitterly  criticized  by 
cattlemen  and  hide  Interests,  and  by  sev- 
eral Members  of  Confess  from  cattle- 
producing  States. 

But  here  is,  another  example  of  the 
administration  taUng  on  a  tough,  big, 
powerful  interest  In  order  to  keep  prices 
down 

Consider  what  the  administration 
faced  because  of  an  Increase  of  nearly 
100  percent  In  hide  prices  over  the  last 
12  months,  shoe  prices  have  recently 
shown  one  of  the  largest  increases  of  any 
con.sumer  item.  The  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  footwear  In  January  was  115.6, 
with  1957-59  taken  as  100,  up  4  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  wholesale  price 
of  leather  wa-s  up  15  percent  In  the  same 
period 
on,  ncpoBT  cmiB  kzmovxo  to  fight  inflation 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Federal  controls  on  im- 
ports of  heavy  fuel  oils  were  removed  in 
east  coa.st  .shipments.  Major  revision  of 
the  lO-year-old  residual  fuel  oil  program 
were  announced  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
Stewart  Udall.  In  making  the  an- 
nouncement, Udall  said  that  the  action 
would  c»rabat  inflation  by  encouraging 
full  and  free  competition  In  the  market- 
place ■■ 

Now  Mr  President,  if  there  Is  any  po- 
hucally  potential  financial  Interest,  it  Is 
the  oil  industry.  To  keep  prices  down. 
the  Johnson  administration  has  taken 
them  on. 

The  Interior  Department  went  on  to 
say  that  the  new  program,  "was  designed 
to  eliminate  premiums  that  have  at- 
tached to  Import  licenses  and  which 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  smaller  con- 
sumers to  pay  higher  prices  for  residual 
fuel  oils." 

Two  of  the  outstanding  Members  of 
this  body.  Senator  Pastor*  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Senator  Muskh  of  Maine, 
have  worked  with  great  diligence  to  over- 
come these  Import  quotas  and  to  make 
the  price  of  fuel  oil  reasonable  and  com- 
petitive 

In  this  ca.se.  too.  the  administration 
de.serves  c^dit  for  coming  through  with 
action  Thi.5  Is  a  big  area  which  will 
take  tlie  pre.ssure  off  prices. 

Mr  President.  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  administration  is  pressing  Congress 
for  hearinffs  tn  speed  up  disposal  of  Oov- 
emment stockpiles  and  to  keep  down 
prices  on  aluminum,  platinum,  vana- 
dium, sl.sa!.  and  asbestos. 

L  3  J      OSGAXreKD   TO    FIGHT    tKFtJkTIOW 

I.i  typical  Johnsonian  style,  the  Presi- 
dent ha.s  orsanlzed  this  battle  with  real 
power  and  force  Eis  one  who  understands 
how  to  get  things  done  Here  Ls  the  top 
orcanizatlon 

The  President  has  given  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Schnlttker  respon- 
sibility ix>  keep  food  prices  down. 


The  President  has  given  08A  Admin- 
istrator Lawson  Knott  responsibility  for 
handling  Oovemment  purchases  and 
stockpiles  to  keep  other  prices  down. 

Joe  Calif  ano.  one  of  the  brilliant  young 
men  in  the  admliiistration,  a  top  Presi- 
dential assistant.  Is  chief  of  stalT  in  this 
war  against  Inflation, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  occasion  criti- 
cized the  President.  I  have  disagreed 
with  him,  both  when  he  was  a  Senator 
and  now  as  President. 

But  I  would  like  to  challenge  anyone 
in  this  body  to  specify  any  administra- 
tion In  all  American  history  that  has 
done  as  much  to  stop  inflation  and  has 
done  so  by  speciflc  action,  as  has  this 
Johnson  administration. 

NO  CONTSOLS  :    BZUANCX  ON  VOLUNTAKT  ACTION 

Consider  that  It  has  struggled  to  keep 
prices  down  without  controls.  It  relies 
on  a  voluntary  system.  It  has  done  all 
this  while  building  the  economy  with 
more  Jobs,  more  opportunity,  and  more 
profits. 

Of  course  there  are  Inflationary  pres- 
sures today.    They  are  big  and  heavy. 

Surely,  there  are  temporary  setbacks 
in  the  war  against  Inflation,  such  as  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  big  February 
increase  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  price 
indices. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  opposition 
wants  to  make  inflation  the  issue  In  this 
campaign,  let  them. 

CONCLUSION :  KZstn.TS  smx  good 

Consider-  that  before  this  administra- 
tion, from  1956  to  1960,  a  period  during 
which  there  was  growing  unemployment 
and  increasing  availability  of  factory  ca- 
pacity, prices  actually  Increased  by  10  Vi 
percent,  according  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Consider,  by  contrast,  that  from  1961 
to  1965.  a  period  during  which  unem- 
ployment was  diminishing  and  the  short- 
age of  labor  skills  was  increasing,  de- 
mand was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  pressure  on  factory  capacity  was 
moving  ahead  steadily  and  relentlessly, 
prices  Increased  not  10  percent  or  9  per- 
cent. 8  percent,  7  percent,  or  6  percent — 
but  by  only  5  Vi  percent. 

Consider,  in  no  small  part  owing  to 
the  policies  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, that  labor  costs,  as  distinguished 
from  wages,  have  literally  been  stable. 
They  have  not  been  rising  at  all  In  manu- 
facturing in  this  country  over  the  past 
5  years. 

Wages  have  been  going  up.  But  they 
have  stayed  within  the  guidelines  and 
they  have  not  exceeded  productivity  in- 
creases. 

This  has  been  an  immense  boon  to 
this  country  in  Its  balance-of-payments 
difflciUty.  It  has  been  no  accident.  It 
has  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate, 
planned,  and  remarkably  effective  ad- 
ministration policy. 

Consider  the  fact  that  prices  in  the 
past  5  years  have  not  only  been  about 
twice  as  stable  as  they  were  in  the  last 
5  years  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, but  they  have  also  been  more  stable 
than  in  any  industrial  country  in  the 
world  by  far. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 


for  Saturday,  Mcu-ch  26,  written  by  Ed- 
win L.  Dale,  and  entitled  "Shoemakers 
Vow  Price  Restraint":  and  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  writ- 
ten by  William  Blair,  and  entitled  "Im- 
port Curbs  Ended  on  Heavy  Fuel  Oil." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  36,  1066] 

SROcMAKKaa  Vow  Pmicx  RxsrsAnrr — Oot- 
XKNicsNT  Obtains  Plxdcs  Basxd  on  Con- 
TiiBtJTioN    OF    Hmz    Export    Contbols 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washinoton,  March  36.— The  shoe  in- 
dustry has  promised  the  Oovemment  a  gen- 
eral boId-the-Une  policy  on  prices  U  export 
controls  are  maintained  to  keep  down  the 
price  of   hides,  and   hence  leather. 

The  export  controls,  impoaed  earlier  this 
month,  have  been  bltterely  criticized  by  cat- 
tlemen and  hide  Interests  and  by  several 
Members  of  Congress  from  cattle-producing 
States.  At  present,  however,  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  stand  firm. 

The  promise  of  restraint  on  shoe  prices 
has  been  given  by  the  Industry  to  President 
Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
There  was  understood  to  be  no  pledge  that 
every  price  would  remain  unchanged,  but  a 
general  policy  of  restraint  was  indicated. 

TWO    iCKrriNcs   hkld 

Representatives  of  shoe  retailers  met  to- 
day With  Oardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Shoe  manufacturers  had  met 
with  the  Council  earlier. 

The  Industry  la  expected  to  start  announc- 
ing prices  for  Its  fall  lines  next  week. 

Mainly  because  of  an  Increase  of  nearly 
100  percent  In  hide  prices  over  the  last  12 
months,  shoe  prices  have  recently  shown  one 
of  the  largest  Increases  of  any  consumer 
Item.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  foot- 
wear In  January  was  115  8.  with  1957-59 
taken  as  100,  up  4  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  wholesale  price  of  leather  was  up  15 
percent  In  the  same  period.  Not  all  foot- 
wear contains  leather. 

In  another  example  of  the  Oovemment's 
effort,  where  possible,  to  attack  speciflc  In- 
flationary situations  with  specific  measures, 
Oovemment  In  this  case  resorted  to  export 
controls  on  hides  so  as  to  add  to  the  do- 
mestic supply  and  thus  curb  the  price. 

In  the  case  of  aluminum  the  Oovemment 
used  the  threat  of  heavy  sales  from  the  stock- 
pUe  to  head  off  a  price  Increase.  In  the  case 
of  heavy  fuel  oil.  Import  controls  were  re- 
laxed. But  In  most  cases,  such  as  steel  and 
cigarettes,  the  Oovemment  has  relied  on 
general  appeals  for  restraint. 

Cigarettes  are  the  only  consumer  item 
known  to  have  Involved  Oovemment  Inter- 
vention although  the  action  on  hides  was 
aimed  fit  influencing  the  price  of  an  Impor- 
tant consumer  Item,  shoes. 

A  memorandum  from  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  the  President  last  week 
said  that  without  the  export  controls,  hide 
and  leather  prices  would  have  risen  further, 
causing  an  Increase  In  shoe  prices  of  S  per- 
cent or  more. 

Prices  have  already  come  down  since  the 
action,  as  reflected  In  futures  trading  on 
the  commodity  exchanges.  Hide  for  delivery 
in  July  have  dropped  to  31  cents  a  pound 
from  36. 

The  export  control  regulations.  Imposed  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  will  permit  ex- 
ports this  year  at  about  the  level  of  1064, 
still  high  by  historical  standards. 

The  chief  complaint  of  cattlemen  and  other 
farm  Interests  Is  that  hide  prices  tiad  only 
risen  from  an  extremely  depressed  level  and 
bad  stUl  been  well  below  the  level  of  1069 
and  lOfll. 
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The  National  Orange  farm  organization 
earlier  this  week  called  the  export  control 
move  "price  breaking,  which  Is  Indefensi- 
ble." The  American  Meat  InsUtute  has  said 
the  recent  decline  In  hide  prices  will  cost  the 
farmer  93  a  head  for  a  steer  weighing  1,200 
pounds. 

Moves  to  bar  the  export  controls  by  legis- 
lation, possibly  by  a  rider  on  some  current 
bill,  are  believed  to  be  underway  In  Con- 
gress. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,   1966) 

Import   Curbs    Ended   on    Hkavt    Puel   On, 

(By  WUUam  M.  BUlr) 

Washington,  March  25. — ^Federal  controls 
on  Imports  of  heavy  fuel  oils  were  removed 
today,  opening  the  east  coast  to  shipments. 

Major  revisions  of  the  lO-year-old  residual 
fuel  oil  program  were  announced  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  who 
said  that  the  action  would  "combat  Inflation 
by  encouraging  full  and  free  competition  In 
the  market  place." 

The  Interior  Department  said  that  the  new 
program  was  "designed  to  eliminate  premi- 
ums that  have  attached  to  Import  licenses 
and  which  have  the  effect  of  forcing  smaller 
consimiers  to  pay  higher  prices  for  residual 
fuel  oil." 

Individual  householders  do  not  buy  the 
heavy  fuel  oil.  which  Is  used  by  electric  util- 
ities and  large  heating  plants,  but  consum- 
ers are  affected  by  the  cost  of  heat  and  pow- 
er In  large  apartment  and  office  buildings. 

Oil  quotas  will  remain  under  a  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  but  will  have  no  effect. 

Any  Importer  may  sell  the  heavy  fuel  by 
producing  evidence  of  sales  through  invoices, 
bUls  of  sale,  or  contractual  commitments. 
Previously,  eligibility  was  confined  to  im- 
porters of  record  In  1957,  the  base  year  of 
the  program,  and  persons  who  owned  or  con- 
trolled deepwater  terminals  that  could  re- 
ceive tanker  cargoes. 

The  action,  which  coal  operators  and  some 
domestic  oil  companies  opposed,  was  fore- 
cast last  December  when  Mr.  Udall  sharp- 
ly Increased  the  amount  of  fuel  oil  per- 
mitted to  be  Imported  to  the  east  coast.  The 
Government  moved  then  to  reduce  fuel  costs 
to  consumers  by  heading  off  a  threatened 
price  rise,  as  It  had  done  In  aluminum,  cop- 
per,  and  wheat. 

The  east  coast  Is  the  major  area  for  Im- 
porters of  residual  fuel  oil.  Thus,  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  which  get  their  oil 
mainly  from  domestic  sources,  are  unaffected 
by  the  Oovemment's  action  today. 

The  bulk  of  the  residual  imports  comes 
from  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  area. 
Officials  hesitated  to  speculate  today  on  what 
effect  the  new  program  would  have  on  prices. 

SATS  price  was  reduced 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island,  said  that  American  officials, 
negotiating  with  Venezuelan  exporters,  had 
succeeded  In  lowering  a  proposed  price  of 
•  1.80  a  barrel  to  %l1b.  He  said  he  believed 
further  negotiations  would  reduce  the  price 
5  cents  more. 

Mr.  Pastork  heads  a  delegation  of  New 
England  Members  of  Congress  who  have  long 
sought  an  end  to  the  Oovenunent's  quota 
system. 

Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskix,  Democrat,  of 
Maine,  said  the  delegation  would  continue  to 
push  for  complete  removal  of  quotas  "even 
In  name."  He  said  that,  as  long  as  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  In  quotas  stood,  "the 
situation   could   change." 

"The  retention  of  quotas  as  such"  Senator 
PASToaE  said,  "becomes  merely  a  fiction.  We 
would  have  preferred  to  see  the  quotas  taken 
off  completely,  but,  short  of  this,  we  feel  this 
satisfies  our  needs." 

The  quota  system  was  originally  created  as 
a  national  security  measure  to  restrict  and 
lessen  dependence  on  foreign  (A\  supplies,  a 


requirement  that  Mr.  Udall  said  was  now 
without  foundation.  However,  coal  Interests 
bitterly  fought  the  lifting  of  quotas  because 
coal  competes  with  residual  oil  for  use  in  pro- 
ducing electric  power  In  the  Bast. 

The  Interior  Department  said  that  the  re- 
vised program  was  "responsive"  to  the  advice 
of  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  Buford  Ellington,  who  wrote  to  Mr. 
Udall  last  December  18. 

In  the  letter,  Mr.  Ellington,  who  has  since 
then  resigned  said  that  a  thorough  consid- 
eration of  all  Issues  "Indicates  that  the  con- 
trol of  these  Imports  could  be  substantially 
relaxed  without  Impairment  to  the  national 
security." 

He  said  this  view  was  consistent  with  the 
view  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  "which  takes  into  account  the  cur- 
rent military  situation"  In  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. 

For  the  year  beginning  April  1,  the  Gov- 
ernment win  retain  the  basic  residual  fuel 
Import  allocation  for  the  east  coast  of 
352,000  barrels  a  day,  the  1957  level.  This 
does  not  Include  11.000  barrels  a  day  assigned 
to  the  Defense  Department  and  General 
Services  Administration. 

As  of  April  1,  additional  allocations  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  Importers 
have  contractual  agreements  for  sales.  In 
effect,  licenses  to  bring  In  more  oil  will  be 
automatic  and  Importers  not  now  eligible  will 
be  able  to  participate. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  the  celling 
on  Imports  has  been  755,000  barrels  a  day. 
In  his  action  last  December,  Mr.  Udall  libera- 
lized this  to  permit  35  million  additional 
barrels  by  the  end  of  March. 

This  had  the  effect  of  virtually  ending  the 
quota  system.  Since  then,  importers  have 
brought  In  less  than  half  the  35  million 
barrels. 


WHAT  SCHOOL  MILK  MEANS  TEST 
WOULD  MEAN  IN  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  examining  the  implications 
of  the  administration's  proposal  to  slash 
the  special  milk  program  for  school- 
children by  80  percent.  In  order  to  Il- 
lustrate the  adverse  effect  that  a  means 
test  standard  would  have  on  the  program, 
I  have  gone  over  the  forms  being  used 
by  several  school  districts  across  the 
United  States  to  qualify  children  for 
free  lunches.  These  forms  make  It  clear 
that  most  parents  would  prefer  to  have 
their  children  drop  out  of  the  school 
milk  program  rather  than  pass  the  kind 
of  stringent  means  test  indicated  by  the 
forms.  Yet  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would  not  permit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
a  half-pint  of  milk  for  a  child  unless  he 
attended  a  school  without  a  lunch  pro- 
gram or  passed  a  means  test. 

Today,  I  want  to  draw  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  way  Denver  operates  Its 
free  milk  fund  which  Is  donated  by  the 
Lions  Club.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  this  procedure  would  be  changed  if 
the  administration's  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted. 

The  statement  of  general  policies  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  reads, 
and  I  quote: 

Eligibility  for  aid  shall  be  determined  by 
the  genuine  need  of  the  pupil  and  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  family  to  meet  those 
needs — not  alone  by  the  scale  of  take-home 
pay  outlined  below.  Each  request  should  be 
investigated  by  the  social  worker  or  other 


person  designated  by  the  principal.  The  So- 
cial Work  Services'  financial  form  (form  888) 
should  be  completed  for  each  family  request- 
ing assistance. 

The  form  Itself  requests  information 
on  the  monthly  wage  of  father  and 
mother,  the  names  of  their  employers, 
income  from  others  in  family,  income 
from  welfare  agencies,  financial  obliga- 
tions— including  rent,  house  payments, 
utilities,  medical  expenses,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  could  anyone  honestly 
believe  that  many  families  would  subject 
themselves  to  such  a  searching  exami- 
nation merely  to  give  their  children  a 
free  half  pint  of  milk  twice  a  day  in  the 
schools?  In  fact,  the  families  we  should 
be  trying  to  reach  with  these  nutrition 
programs,  and  the  illiterate  who  suspect 
and  resent  social  workers,  will  be  the 
very  families  who  will  refuse  to  go 
through  this  elaborate  qualiflcation 
procedure. 

WISCONSIN  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
CELEBRATES  125TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
1841,  7  years  before  Wisconsin  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  was  created  by  an 
act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature. 

This  year,  the  Wisconsin  Medical  So- 
ciety celebrates  125  years  of  growth,  pro- 
fessional achievement,  and  public  service. 
As  long  ago  as  1856.  the  society  urged 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
mentally  ill.  Before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  society  boldly  and  imaginatively 
led  the  long  but  successful  fight  against 
blindness  in  Infants  and  tuberculosis  in 
our  State.  Through  the  society's  unflag- 
ging efforts,  an  endowment  of  $1  million 
was  created  in  1919  for  Marquette  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

The  Wisconsin  Medical  Society  an- 
nually sponsors  the  Wisconsin  Work 
Week  of  Health  which  offers  all  inter- 
ested persons — both  lay  and  profes- 
sional— a  unique  opportunity  to  ex- 
change Information  and  Ideas  on  health 
problems  facing  the  people  of  our  State. 
With  a  present  membership  of  over 
3.700  physicians,  the  State  medical  so- 
ciety of  Wisconsin  continues  to  merit 
both  professional  respect  and  public  ap- 
preciation. For  the  Wisconsin  Medical 
Society  is  far  more  than  a  personal  serv- 
ice organization  for  the  physicians.  The 
society  perceives  as  its  prime  respon- 
sibility— the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin. 

Sports  injury  prevention  among  our 
youth,  encouragement  of  fluoridation  in 
our  water  supply,  smoking  education, 
medical  student  loan  programs,  and  ex- 
pansion of  emergency  call  systems  are 
merely  a  few  of  the  society's  daily  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  public. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  Wis- 
consin Medical  Society's  positive  and  en- 
lightened outlook  can  be  found  in  the 
society's  statement  of  August  5,  1965, 
after  the  enactment  of  medicare.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  society's 
statement  printed  in  the  Record. 


fl 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcxmo.  aa  follows: 

Statuckmt  car  th»  Stats  BizaiCAi,  Socimr  of 
Wiscoifsnc  ow  Ptjbtjc  Law  89-97.  Authoh- 
nsKD    BT    TH«    Cotrjfcn.    ktn    OmcHU    on 

AtJCTTST     1.     1»«6,     AMD    RKLAASKD    AuOTJBT    6 

19«6 

Medicare  bM  now  become  the  law  of  the 
land  thKwgh  the  democratic  proceasee  of  our 
cotintry,  proceaae*  of  which  we  may  all  be 

proud. 

During  debate*  upon  the  measure,  the 
medical  profesalca  voiced  Ita  oppoaltlon,  Ita 
reaaone  for  that  oppoeltlon.  and  presented 
altematlre  proposala.  That  la  a  fundamen- 
tal prlrtlege  of  the  democratic  proceaa,  a 
privilege  which  all  citizens  must  cherlab  and 
protect. 

But  now  that  medicare  la  law.  the  State 
Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  through  tu 
membera.  will  provide  full  measure  of  con- 
structive leadership  In  Ita  admlnlatratlon. 
Where  we  And  Improvement  neceeaary,  we 
will  speak  up.  Where  deficiencies  become 
obvious,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  point  them 
out.  And  where  the  law  Is  effective,  we  will 
express  our  opinion  on  that  aa  well. 

Since  this  law  is  now  a  fact.  It  will  require 
the  Wnd  of  leadership  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  only  the  medical  profession,  can 
pirovide.     We  will  provide  It. 

Nothing  less  than  that  cotild  we  do  In  good 
faith  to  our  patients  and  In  satisfaction  of 
our  profeaslonal  and  civic  conscience. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sa- 
lute the  State  Medical  Society  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  emi- 
nent accomplishments.  It  has  earned 
the  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  people 
whom  It  serves.  May  Its  future  be  even 
more  Illustrious. 


CHIEP    JUSTICE    MAURICK    VICTOR 
BARNHILL      OP      THE      SUPREME 
COURT  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  on  March 
25,    1966,   Maurice  Victor  Bamhlll,   Jr.. 
and    Rebecca    Arrington    Bamhlll    pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  an  excellent  portrait  of  their 
late  father.  Chief  Justice  Maurice  Victor 
Bamhlll.  who  served  with  highest  ability 
ind   distinction    as    a   member   of   the 
court  for  19  years. 

Judge  BamhUl  rightly  entertained  the 
abiding  conviction  tliat  apart  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  law  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  no  American  has  any  security  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  interpreted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  and  the  statutes 
enacted  under  them  according  to  their 
true  Intent,  and  in  so  doing,  exhibited  at 
Its  best  the  Judicial  virtue  essential  in 
any  government  of  laws,  that  is,  the 
Judicial  virtue  of  self-restraint.  Amer- 
ica would  be  a  happier  and  a  safer  place 
in  whir!-  to  live  today  If  all  the  occu- 
pants of  high  Judicial  positions  would 
emulate  Judge  BamhlU's  magnificent  ex- 
ample in  th!.s  respect. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
wiih  Judge  Bamhlll  as  a  member  of  the 
Suprtme  Court  of  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing ih?  6  years  next  preceding  my  com- 
Irii?  to  the  Senate,  I  was  invited  to  awke 
an  appraisal  of  Judge  Bamhlll's  career 
a3  a  .liAi;  ajiil  as  a  Judge  as  a  part  of  the 


proceedings  In  which  the  presentation  of 
his  portrait  to  the  court  was  made. 

In  order  that  the  record  of  service  of 
this  good  man  and  Just  Judge  may  be 
made  available  to  many,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
praisal of  his  career  made  by  me  at  that 
time  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appraisal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Sam  J.  E«vn».  J«  .  w  Przsentino 
THi   PoBTaATT   OF   CHiTr  JrsTica   MAraicK 
VicTOB  Baknhili.  to  thi   SiTPaxMx  Oonrnx 
or  NoaTH  Cakolina,  BIabcb  25,   19M 
It  is  fitting  that  our  tribute  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Maurice  Victor  Barnhlll  should  be  simple, 
and  direct  as  l)efits  the  man,  for  In  his  life- 
time he  shunned  rhetoric  and  hyperbole  as 
he  abhorred  publicity  and  sham.    Gifted  with 
a  precise,  highly  developed  Intellect,  he  xised 
It  In  his  life  as  In  the  law.  to  pare  away  the 
Irrelevant,  the  nonessential  and  the  valueless 
to  reveal  swiftly  and  meaningfully  the  hard 
core  of  truth.     I  was  deeply  honored  to  be 
asked  to  present  this  portrait  to  the  court, 
for  as  a  friend  and  colleague.  Judge  Barnhlll 
will   remain   forever  In   my  memory   as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  human  beings  I  have 
ever  known. 

Graced  with  sophistication  In  knowledge  of 
many  subjects,  he  yet  retained  that  almpUc- 
Ity  of  manner  and  firmness  of  conviction  that 
comes  with  self  knowledge,  belief  in  God, 
and  an  awareneas  of  man's  place  In  the  uni- 
verse. It  was  this  self  knowledge  that  lent 
to  his  work  In  the  law  a  humanity  which  Is 
the  mark  of  a  great  human  being.  And  It 
was  ^Is  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
Its  meaning  that  tempered  his  work  with  the 
depth  and  objectivity  which  la  the  mark  of  a 
truly  great  Judge. 

From  1887  to  1983,  his  life  spanned  almost 
eight  decades.  Those  years,  most  significant 
of  our  country's  history,  saw  America  under- 
go the  Spanish-American  War,  two  World 
Wart  and  the  Korean  conflict.  They  wit- 
nessed our  growth  as  a  world  power,  and  our 
development  Into  a  great  Industrial  Nation. 
They  saw  us  sink  Into  the  depths  of  depres- 
sion and  rise  again  Into  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic prosperity  known  to  a  people  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  They  have  seen  the 
rise  of  great  cities  and  the  Increasing  urban- 
isation of  our  society.  Ideological  clashes  and 
Intergroup  strife  and  the  resolution  of  our 
differences.  Our  governmental  structure  In 
this  pen^Kl  has  been  altered  by  poUtical, 
social,  and  economic  changes,  and  the  result- 
ing bureaucracies  have  spread  throughout 
the  States.  Yet  we  have  prospered  as  a  peo- 
ple and  as  a  State.  North  Carolina  has  keiH 
pace  with  these  changes  as  Judge  Barnhlll 
kept  pace  with  them.  His  life,  I  believe, 
epitomizes  the  challenges  and  the  rewards 
which  North  Carolina  offered  In  thooe  years 
to  an  Individual  of  conviction,  dedication 
and  perseverance. 

And  these  were  Indeed  traits  of  character 
with  which  Maurice  Victor  Bamhlll  was  en- 
dowed by  nature,  his  family,  and  his  sur- 
roundings. Born  on  December  6,  1887,  to 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Bfary  (Dawes)  Barn- 
hUl,  he  was  raised  on  a  farm  near  Enfield,  in 
HaUfax  County,  N.C.  This  country  Ufe  en- 
abled him  to  bring  to  his  life's  work  the  dis- 
cipline and  those  rich  qualities  of  spirit  early 
Instilled  by  the  rural  Ufe  and  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  beauties  and  forces  of  nature. 
After  attending  private  and  public  schools 
m  Enfield  and  Elm  City,  N.C  .  he  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  affili- 
ated with  the  Sigma  Chi  fraternity.  Upon 
the  completion  of  his  academic  studies  there, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Tolsnot  Banking  Co.  in  Dm  City,  which 
he  retained  until  he  could  save  enough  from 
his  earnings  to  undertake  the  study  of  law. 
Having   accomplished   this   purpose,   he   at- 


tended the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  be  graduated  with 
distinction  in  1909.  Thlrty-aeven  years  later 
his  alma  mater  bestowed  upon  him  Its  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Lawa. 

Judge  Bamhlll  brought  to  the  bench  ex- 
tensive experience  as  a  practicing  attorney, 
and  as  a  Judge  could  draw  on  his  own  ex- 
perience with  the  Intricacies  of  preparing  for 
litigation.  Licensed  to  practice  by  the  Su- 
preme Couit  In  February  1909,  he  entered 
Into  partnership  with  Walter  H.  Grimes,  of 
Raldgh.  In  March  1910.  he  moved  to  Rocky 
Mount  where  he  soon  developed  a  large  prac- 
tice and  dealt  with  much  of  the  Important 
litigation  before  the  courts  of  that  area. 

His  business  experience  as  president  and 
director  of  banks,  his  local  government  ex- 
perience as  chairman  of  the  Nash  County 
Highway  Commlsaion,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Graded 
Schools,  enabled  him  to  better  comprehend 
and  Judge  people.  Issues,  and  Institutions  In 
the  fields  of  business,  commerce,  and  educa- 
tion. His  service  In  the  State  legislature  In 
1931  afforded  him  broad  and  direct  contact 
with  the  politics  of  government,  the  me- 
chanics of  legislating,  and  with  the  legUla- 
tlve  personalities  and  attitudes  which  were 
shaping  the  statutory  law  of  North  Carolina. 
He  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  In- 
fluence of  various  groups  and  organizations 
and  their  style  of  operation.  Because  the 
cases  before  the  courts  often  reflected  these 
same  Influences  and  Involved  the  activities 
of  the  same  groupw.  tills  was  invaluable 
background  for  a  Judge. 

So  also  was  his  Involvement  In  law  en- 
forcement as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Nash 
County  and  his  service  as  Judge  of  the  county 
court  at  Nashville. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  In  these  areaa. 
Judge  Barnhlll  participated  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  served  as  a  steward  In 
the  Rocky  Mount  Methodist  Church,  and  held 
memberships  in  the  Nash  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association, 
the  Masonic  lodge,  the  York  Rite,  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  other  organizations  and  frater- 
nities. As  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Judicial  Council,  he  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  legal  reform. 

Judge  Bamhlll  was  most  fortunate  In  his 
choice  of  a  helpmate.  On  June  5,  1912,  ho 
married  Miss  Nannie  Rebecca  Cooper,  the 
daughter  of  George  B.  and  Alice  (Arrington) 
Cooper,  who  was  bom  at  Rocky  Mount  on 
June  17,  1887,  and  died  at  Raleigh  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1962. 

This  happy  marriage  was  blessed  by  a  son, 
Maurice  Victor  Bamhlll,  Jr.,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Rebecca  Arrington  Bamhlll,  donors  of 
the  portrait  being  presented  to  the  court. 
They  honor  us  today  by  their  presence. 
Maurice  Victor  Barnhlll,  Jr..  who  Is  one  of 
the  State's  ablest  lawyers.  Is  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  the  former  Ruth  Margaret  Zerbach, 
and  his  sons,  Maurice  Victor  BamhlU  III,  a 
student  at  Stanford  University  Graduate 
School,  and  James  Herbert  Barnhlll,  a  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Guided  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Judge 
Barnhlll  always  viewed  the  law  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  service  to  society.  "Law,"  he  wrote 
in  1931.  "Is  nothing  more  than  a  rule  of 
human  conduct.  The  standard  of  govern- 
ment in  a  community  Is  nothing  more  than 
the  composite  wUl  and  opinion  of  Its  citi- 
zens. It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
each  citizen  by  his  Individual  conduct  and 
his  participation  in  his  government  either 
elevates  or  lowers  that  standard." 

I  remember  how  he  applied  those  prlnci- 
pies  of  duty  to  me  on  the  eve  of  my  appolnt- 
n>ent  to  the  Senate  and  my  resignation  from 
the  court  In  19M.  Senator  Hoey  had  passed 
away,  and  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead  had  the 
appointment  of  hia  successor  under  consid- 
eration. It  was  the  end  of  the  court's  ses- 
sion. Judge  Barnhlll  said  he  wanted  to  speak 
with  me,  and  I  went  to  his  chambers.     He 


shut  all  the  doors  in  a  somewhat  conspira- 
torial manner,  and  then  said.  "The  Governor 
wants  you  to  call  him.  I  suspect  he  Is  going 
to  offer  you  the  appointment  to  the  Senate. 
If  he  does,  I  think  you  should  accept.  I 
would  hate  to  lose  you  on  the  court,  but  I 
think  It  would  be  your  duty  to  accept  the 
appointment."  It  was  typical  of  the  man, 
that  while  others  were  viewing  the  position 
as  an  honor,  he  saw  It  as  a  call  to  public 
duty.  And,  loving  the  law  as  he  did,  he  knew 
what  It  would  mean  to  me  to  leave  the  court, 
even  for  such  a  high  Federal  poet. 

Throughout  his  life  he  tried  to  InBtlll  In 
others  the  devotion  to  the  law  and  the  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  it  which  he  felt  so  deeply. 
Speaking  to  a  group  of  young  lawyers  In 
Forsyth,  after  he  Joined  the  supreme  court, 
he  expressed  his  l>ellef  in  the  written  law 
as  a  chronicle  of  our  civilization.  "You  can 
get  our  civilization  as  It  has  progressed 
through  the  years  In  our  North  Carolina 
reports,  and  the  history  and  progress  of 
North  Carolina  may  be  seen  more  clearly 
in  these  reports  than  in  any  other  place," 
he  said.  He  admonished  tbem  to  turn  to 
the  records  of  the  law  for  help  in  dealing 
with  the  future. 

The  law  Is  a  worthy  profession,  he  re- 
minded them  saying:  "To  a  person  who 
doesn't  love  the  law.  It  Is  a  dry  and  un- 
interesting thing,  but  to  the  lawyer  who 
has  a  love  for  his  profession.  It  Is  live,  vital, 
and  Interesting." 

Although  his  education  and  experience 
were  primarily  legal,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  persons  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  know.  Steeped  in  the  humanities  and 
knowledgeable  about  current  events,  he 
probably,  through  his  reading,  has  traveled 
more  widely  and  lived  more  deeply  than 
most  men.  He  allowed  no  experience  to  es- 
cape him,  for  like  Tennyson's  Ulyssee,  he  was 
a  part  of  all  that  he  met. 

For  13  years  from  June  1924,  to  July,  1937, 
he  served  as  Judge  on  the  Superior  Court  of 
North  Carolina.  An  ouutandlng  trial  Judge, 
he  was  specially  assigned  to  try  many  of 
the  most  Important  cases  In  the  State  dur- 
ing his  tenure.  Two  of  theae  In  particular 
stand  out  In  the  legal  history  of  the  State. 
One  of  them  was  the  sensational  trial  of 
Fred  Beai  and  others  for  the  murder  of 
Gastonla  Police  Chief  O.  P.  Aderholt  during 
the  1929  textUe  mill  strike  (199  N.C.  278). 
The  other  was  the  trial  of  Luke  Lea,  Luke 
Lea,  Jr.,  and  Wallace  Davis  In  1931  for  mis- 
use of  the  assets  and  credit  of  the  Central 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  the  largest  bank  In 
western  North  Carolina. 

I  wish  to  discuss  these  cases,  for  they 
illustrate  well  the  Judicial  temperament  and 
breadth  of  legal  experience  which  Judge 
Bamhlll  brought  to  this  court. 

By  the  time  he  was  42  years  of  age,  the 
Judge  had  practiced  law  In  two  or  three 
counties  and  been  on  the  bench  for  5  years 
presiding  over  the  courts  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Although  well  known  In  his  State 
as  a  painstaking  and  capable  Judge,  he  was 
little  known  outside  North  Carolina,  and, 
as  it  was  written  of  him  at  the  time,  "had 
been  so  quiet  and  free  from  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  desiring  publicity  that  he  has  not 
figured    large    In   the   public   eye." 

Then,  suddenly,  his  picture  was  In  almost 
every  newspaper  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  He  was  faced  with  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  his  Judicial  career  as  he  received 
assignment  from  Governor  Gardner  to  pre- 
side over  one  of  the  century's  most  contro- 
versial murder  trials — a  case  born  of  all  the 
burning  religious,  social,  poUtJcal.  and  eco- 
nomic  Issues  of   those  depreaeion   years. 

This  trial  of  16  strikers  and  organizers, 
several  of  whom  were  admitted  Commu- 
nists, grew  out  of  a  strike  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  National  Textile  Workers'  Union  at 
the  Loray  Mill  In  Gaston  ia.  On  June  7. 
1929,  during  an  encounter  between  city  po- 


lice officers  and  those  In  charge  of  union 
premises.  Police  Chief  Aderholt  was  lUiled 
and  several  others  were  wounded. 

Coming  soon  after  the  Sacco-Venzetti  trial 
In  Massachusetts,  the  Gastoma  trial  of  al- 
leged Communists  seemed  destined  to  chal- 
lenge and  at  the  same  time  symlxjllze  the 
American  system  of  Justice.  Many  feared 
the  defendants  would  i)e  tried  not  for  mur- 
der but  for  their  religious,  political,  and 
economic  theories.  But  their  fears  were 
groundless. 

With  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  upon 
him.  Judge  Bamhlll  charged  the  Jury  in  a 
classic  statement  of  what  constitutes  a  fair 
criminal  trial. 

"There  Is  only  one  Issue.  Are  the  defend- 
ants guilty  as  cliarged?  Thte  must  be  de- 
termined In  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner. 
It  must  not  l>e  clouded  by  any  other  Issue." 
He  warned  that  the  p>olltlcal,  economic,  and 
religious  views  and  beliefs  of  the  defend- 
ants  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  and 
their  Injection  into  the  trial  would  not  be 
permitted. 

"When  a  person  comes  into  court  he  comes 
on  exact  equality  with  every  other  citizen. 
He  has  no  right  to  expect  to  be  either  ex- 
alted or  condemned,  to  receive  either  more 
or  less  than  Is  Just  on  account  of  his  race, 
color,  or  condition  in  life,  or  by  his  convic- 
tions upon  social,  economic.  Industrial,  po- 
litical, or  religious  matters." 

One  editorial  stated  the  next  day  "those 
who  have  been  most  insistent  that  North 
Carolina's  good  name  be  unscarred  and  that 
the  cause  of  Justice  prevail  must  necessarily 
have  been  strengthened  after  reading  Judge 
Bamhlll's  charge  to  the  grand  Jury  and  noth- 
ing the  falmess.  directness  and  fairness  with 
which  he  spoke." 

His  first  test  came  as  the  attorney  for  the 
defendants  requested  a  change  of  venue. 
Judge  Barnhlll  realized  that  with  passions 
Inflamed  in  Gaston  County.  It  might  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  Jury  from  that  county  to  hear  the 
case  objectively  at  that  time  and  In  that 
atmosphere.  He  therefore  granted  a  con- 
tinuance and  the  case  was  assigned  to  Meck- 
lenburg County  Superior  Court  at  Charlotte 
with  Judge  BamhlU  appointed  to  preside. 
This  decision  was  received  as  firm  Indication 
throughout  the  State  and  the  land  that  Jus- 
tice was  to  prevaU  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
assure  It,  and  that  the  trtal  of  the  case 
would  be  as  free  as  possible  from  prejudicial 
publicity.  • 

During  the  progress  of  the  original  trial, 
one  of  the  Jurors  was  incapacitated  as  the 
result  of  an  emotional  breakdown,  and  a  mis- 
trial was  ordered.  Although  Indictments 
were  returned  against  16  defendants,  only 
7  of  them  went  to  final  trial,  which  resulted 
In  convictions  and  sentences  for  second-de- 
gree murder  and  related  crimes. 

There  were  many  difficult  rulings  during 
the  course  of  the  trial,  as  the  Judge  sought 
an  Impartial  trial,  without  artificial  drama. 
Some  of  these  rulings  made  Judicial  history 
and  are  today  studied  by  students  in  North 
Carolina  law  schools.  When  the  State  Intro- 
duced a  llfe-slze  plaster  figure  of  Police 
Chief  Aderholt  as  evidence  against  the  al- 
leged murders.  Judge  BamhlU  ordered  the 
effigy  removed  from  the  courtroom. 

Time  and  time  again  throughout  the  trtal, 
he  was  cautious  not  to  admit  Into  testimony 
any  evidence  which  might  show  the  Commu- 
nist connections  of  the  defendants. 

For  purposes  of  Impeachment  Judge  Barn- 
hlll overruled  objections  to  questioning  a 
witness  about  her  belief  In  God.  basing  his 
ruling  on  the  North  Carolina  Statute  of 
Oaths  of  1777,  which  stipulated  that  a  wit- 
ness must  believe  in  divine  punishment  after 
death  to  qualify  as  a  witness.  He  com- 
mented later  "If  I  believed  that  life  ends 
with  death  and  that  there  is  no  punishment 
after  death,  I  would  be  less  apt  to  tell  the 
truth." 


This  ruling  received  much  strong  comment 
throughout  the  country;  both  from  those 
who  favored  and  those  critical  of  it. 

When  it  considered  this  ruling  as  a  possi- 
ble error,  the  Supreme  Court  held  this  no 
interference  with  the  right  of  conscience. 
Chief  Justice  Stacy  said : 

"The  answers  of  the  witness,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  her  previous  testimony,  do  not 
show  that  she  Intended  to  express  disbelief 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  or  to  deny  all  reUglous 
sense  of  accountability,  such  as  would  have 
disqualified  her  as  a  witness"  •  •  •.  But, 
even  if  error  were  committed  In  not  sustain- 
ing objections  to  the  questions  propounded, 
which  is  not  conceded,  it  would  seem  that, 
In  the  light  of  the  answers  elicited,  no  appre- 
ciable harm  has  come  to  the  defendants.  If 
harm  at  all,  and  that  the  verdicts  and  Judg- 
ments ought  not  to  t>e  disturt>ed  on  account 
of  these  exceptions. 

To  those  who  knew  Judge  BarnhlU's  fair- 
ness, It  was  no  surprise  that  after  examining 
the  record.  Chief  Justice  Stacy,  spealLlng  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  able  to  say: 

"We  are  convinced,  from  a  searching 
scrutiny  of  all  that  transpired  on  the  hearing, 
to  which  exceptions  have  been  taken,  that 
substantial  Justice  has  been  done,  and  that 
no  reversible  error  has  been  made  to  appear" 
(199  N.C.  278). 

The  case  of  Luke  Lea,  Luke  Lea,  Jr.,  and 
Wallace  Davis  was  even  more  complicated 
and  controversial  than  the  Gastonla  case  be- 
caiise  of  the  many  people  Involved  and  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  the  politics  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  State.  The  trial  was  to  test  to 
the  fullest  Judge  BarnhlU's  patience,  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  good  humor.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  1920's.  land  speculation, 
then  prevalent  in  Florida,  overflowed  to  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina.  The 
slogan  was  "Florida  In  the  winter :  the  North 
Carolina  mountains  In  the  sun.mer."  Cen- 
tering around  AshevUle,  the  speculation  was 
BO  extensive  that  many  farms  were  sub- 
divided Into  "city  lots."  The  city  of  AshevlUe 
and  Buncombe  County  extended  water  and 
sewer  lines  Into  sparsely  populated  areas. 
The  debt  of  the  city  and  county  rose  rapidly 
with  the  fever  of  speculation.  Prices  became 
Inflated  beyond  real  values.  Sometimes  the 
same  piece  of  land  would  change  ownership 
many  times  on  the  same  day.  In  the  fall  of 
1930,  the  Central  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  failed. 
WaUace  Davis,  the  president,  ex-Senator 
Luke  Lea  and  his  son.  Luke  Lea,  Jr..  of  Nash- 
vUle.  Tenn.,  were  indicted  on  multiple 
charges  of  criminal  conspiracy  to  use  the 
assets  and  credit  of  the  bank  for  unlawful 
purposes. 

Because  of  the  involvement  of  city  and 
county  officials  In  some  of  the  irregular.  If 
not  criminal,  transactions  of  the  bank,  the 
fact  that  an  ex-US.  Senator  was  a  de- 
fendant, and  the  multitude  of  transac- 
tions between  the  Leas  and  their  associates 
in  Tennessee  and  the  bank  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  trtal  attracted  not  only  great  local 
and  Statewide  Interest,  but  also  national 
attention. 

In  1931,  Judge  BarnhUi  was  assigned  to 
hold  special  terms  of  the  superior  court  of 
Buncomt>e  County  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing the  resulting  criminal  cases. 

As  all  trial  lawyers  know,  the  most  difficult 
crtminal  case  to  try  without  committing  re- 
versible error  is  one  involving  books  of  ac- 
count and  records  such  as  are  normally 
maintained  by  baaks.  In  the  trial  of  the 
case  against  the  Leas  and  Davis,  literally 
scores  of  questions  arose  Involving  the  ad- 
mtsslbUlty  of  evidence  and  its  application  to 
the  issues  raised  by  the  criminal  Indictments. 
Tixe  record  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
consisted  of  1,221  pages,  and  the  attorneys 
for  the  defendant  managed  to  state  300  ex- 
ceptions. The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  unable  to  find  any  reversible  error 
in  this  voluminous  record  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  trtal  which  continued  for  several 
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w«eka  i303  K.C.  li).  The  coiirt  aubee- 
quantlf  denied  peUUoas  for  rehearing  (a03 
N  C  36)  and  for  a  new  trial  tMued  on  newly 
Ktimvuwmfa  trhtmace  (203  If.C.  818).  Peti- 
tions to  :he  Supreme  Court  ot  tbe  United 
Statea  for  wriu  of  certiorari  were  denied 
<ae7  UjB.  049.  L  Id  sei.  and  287  US.  S«8. 
77  L.  Bd.  57«). 

ICaj.  Lennox  Polk  McLendon.  now  of  the 
Oreenaboro  bar,  wae  retained  by  the  State 
BenUng  Conunlaslon  with  the  approval  of 
Oovemor  Gardner  to  assist  In  the  proaecu- 
tlon  of  the  criminal  cases  growing  out  of  the 
Central  Bank  failure.  Speaking  of  the  mas- 
terful way  Judge  BamblU  conducted  the 
trial.  Major  McLendon  said: 

"Tbe  duaciiltles  Inherent  in  the  cue 
against  Luke  Lea,  Sr..  Luke  Lea.  Jr.,  and 
Wallace  Davis  were  numerous.  Not  only  did 
the  case  involve  the  usual  problems  growing 
out  of  the  use  of  bank  books  and  records; 
but.  In  addition.  It  involved  serous  dUBcultles 
with  reei)ect  to  the  Identity  of  securities  and 
their  ownership  by  the  bank,  the  issuancie 
of  certificates  of  deposit  without  a  con- 
temporaneous recording  of  them  on  the 
bank's  books,  the  disparity  between  entries 
In  books  of  deposit  issued  to  depoettors,  and 
the  entries  uf>on  the  bank's  records  and  the 
authenticity  of  tyf>ewTltten  letters  without 
written  signatures  or  other  usual  Internal 
evidence  of  authorship.  Through  a  maze  of 
documentary  evidence  and  the  testimony  of 
the  employeea  of  the  bank  and  of  expert  ac- 
countants, Judge  BarnhUl  directed  the  trial 
of  the  case  with  extraordinary  patience,  good 
judgment  and  absolute  fairness  *  *  *. 
Through  It  all,  he  maintained  the  poise  and 
dignity  of  a  great  Judge.  His  charge  to  the 
Jury  was  a  masterpiece  of  clarity  and  fairness 
to  both  the  State  and  the  defendants.  I 
really  do  not  see  how  any  judge  could  have 
done  a  better  job  under  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  this  case." 

When  Gov.  Clyde  R.  Hoey  app>olnted  Judge 
BarnhlU  an  associate  justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreoie  Court  on  July  1,  1937.  the 
appointment  was  acclaimed  throughout  the 
8t.ar,«  <u  mvjot  fitting.  He  was  elected  to  the 
a.asooiai«  jusUceshlp  for  full  8-year  terms  In 
tne  general  elections  of  1938  and  1946,  and 
aervecl  m  that  capacity  until  February  1, 
1064,  wbAn  Governor  Umstead  named  him 
chief  jdsUoe  to  fill  th«  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  retirement  of  Judge  William  A.  Devln. 
He  was  elected  to  the  poet  of  chief  justice 
In  the  general  election  of  1954  and  filled 
that  olBc«  with  great  acceptability  until  Au- 
gust 21.  19M.  when  he  retired  and  qualified 
••  an  emergency  juatlce. 

When  Judge  Bamhlll  joined  the  court  as 
an  associate  justice.  Walter  P.  Stacy,  one  of 
America's  greatest  jurists  of  all  time,  was 
chief  Justice.  Other  associate  juaUcea  wer« 
Her'.ot  Clarkaon,  George  Whitfield  Connor, 
Micnael  Scbenck.  WllUaxn  A.  Devln,  and  John 
Wallace  'A'lnborne.  Judge  Bamhlll  also 
served  wr.h  these  later  additions  to  the  court 
during  -ubsequent  years:  Aaron  Ashley. 
F'.ow»r«  S^awell.  Bmery  B.  Denny,  the  speak- 
er Murray  Q.  James.  Jeff  D.  Johnson.  Jr.., 
lUmous  T.  Valentine,  R.  Himt  Parker.  Wil- 
liam H  Bobbltt,  Carlisle  W.  Hlgglns.  and 
WiP.iam  B  Rodman,  Jr.  All  who  had  the 
privilege  )f  working  with  him  on  this  court 
knew  Maurice  Victor  Barnhlll  to  be  an  In- 
teUect'ia:  and  legal  giant  as  well  as  a  warm- 
hearted friend 

All  In  all.  Judge  BarnhUl  served  the  law 
and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  for  19  fruit- 
ful years  as  a  jxistlce  of  this  court.  It  would 
require  a  book  to  appraise  the  enduring 
values  his  opinions  added  to  the  law.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  undertake  this  task. 
I  must  content  myself  with  brief  comments 
on  A  few  or  his  opinions. 

J'jdfje  Baj-nr.:::  preferred  agreement  among 
the  members  ?.'  thft  ootirt  but  left  room  for 
dissent  when  a  member  felt  his  convictions 
required  dissent  All  of  the  justices  on  his 
seven-man  court  worked  hard.    It  Is  not  gen- 


erally known.  I  find,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  hands  down  written  opin- 
ions sooner  after  argument  of  cases  than 
any  other  appellate  court  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  seldom  longer  than  4  weeks  after 
a  case  Is  heard  that  a  decision  Is  rendered. 
Because  of  the  pressure  of  work,  our  dis- 
cussions were  usually  serious.  However, 
among  the  members  there  was  a  camaraderie 
bom  of  a  common  Isolation  from  the  world 
outside,  a  coounon  bond  forged  by  that 
sense  of  seclusion  and  neutrality  which  so- 
ciety demands  of  its  judges,  and  by  the  unity 
of  oxir  minds  and  hearts  In  a  task  often 
poorly  comprehended  by  outsiders. 

Although  Judge  Barnhlll's  opinions  appear 
In  33  volumes  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports, 
from  voliime  212  through  244.  his  service 
on  the  Court  Is  not  refiected  solely  In  the 
opinions  he  wrote.  In  conferences  as  we  dis- 
cussed casee  and  tried  to  reach  decisions  he 
lent  the  energies  of  hla  Inquiring  mind  to 
the  solution  In  every  case,  regardless  of  who 
was  writing  the  optmon.  So  Interested  was 
he  that  frequently  after  a  tentative  decision 
was  reached  In  conference,  he  went  to  the 
chambers  of  the  judge  who  was  assigned  to 
write  the  opinion  and  made  extremely  valua- 
ble suggestions. 

He  possessed  a  remarkable  ability  to  express 
himself  clearly  and  understandlngly  In  an 
opinion,  and  as  a  result  of  his  distinguished 
career  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  a  trial 
judge,  he  believed  firmly  in  the  necessity  for 
doing  so.  Appellate  opinions,  he  believed, 
are  helpful  oiUy  insofar  as  they  are  clear  and 
unambiguous  and  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
Instructions  to  a  jury  or  guidance  to  a  client. 

His  reaction  to  the  law,  because  of  his 
training  and  knowledge,  was  often  almost 
Intuitive.  He  poaseosed  an  almoet  uncanny 
ability  to  respond  Immediately  and  accurate- 
ly to  a  legal  proposition,  or  to  catch  In- 
stinctively the  significance  of  the  mere  men- 
tion of  a  decision  In  the  course  of  an  argu- 
ment or  discussion. 

His  attitude  toward  the  role  of  regulatory 
agencies  and  legislative  control  of  them  Is 
apparent  In  many  of  his  opinions.  Deeply 
aware  of  the  extent  of  bureaucratic  control 
which  government  in  his  lifetime  had  im- 
posed on  the  individual  and  on  the  private 
Institutions  of  society,  he  was  quick  to  check 
Its  excesses.  In  a  1062  concvirrlng  opinion, 
for  instance,  he  agreed  that  the  State  board 
of  nurse  examiners  had  exceeded  Its  author- 
ity In  dropping  the  Hamlet  Hoepltal  School 
for  Nursing  from  the  accredited  Usts  with- 
out notice  or  a  hearing.  Revealing  not  only 
a  sense  of  the  Importance  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  in  society,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
special  needs  of  educational  and  small  pro- 
fessional institutions,  he  wrote: 

"The  legislature  Is  the  policymaking 
agency  of  the  State  government.  The  law- 
making function  is  assigned  exclusively  to 
It  and  It  alone  can  prescribe  standards  of 
conduct  which  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law.  This  function,  except  where  expressly 
authorized  by  the  Constitution,  cannot  b« 
delegated  to  any  other  authority  or  body." 
However,  he  noted,  the  legislature  may  create 
an  administrative  agency  and  authorize  it 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  effect  the 
operation  and  enforcement  of  a  law  within 
the  general  scope  and  expressed  general  pur- 
pose of  the  statute.  This  authority  he 
stated  "cannot  lawfully  include  the  power 
to  make  the  law,  for  neither  urgency  of  ne- 
cessity nor  gravity  of  a  situation  arising  from 
economic  or  social  conditions  allows  the 
legislature  to  abdicate,  transfer,  or  dele- 
gate Its  constitutional  autho-lty  to  an  ad- 
ministrative agency.  Hence,  an  administra- 
tive agency  has  no  power  to  create  a  duty 
where  the  law  creates  none"  (234  N.C.  873). 
His  words.  I  beUeve.  bear  a  special  sig- 
nificance today  for  both  SUte  and  Federal 
regulatory  agencies.  This  opinion  Is  typical 
of  his  sense  of  the  social  purpose  of  legisla- 
tion.   In  isatlfn  to  aooomplish  the  objective 


of  assuring  adequate  training  for  nursea.  ad- 
monished the  justtoe,  the  board  "shovdd 
keep  m  mind  the  fact  that  the  statute  was 
not  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  nurses  or  to 
create  a  guild  having  the  legal  right  to  limit 
or  proocrlbe  competition,  either  of  nurses  or 
of  hoepltal  schools  of  nursing.  It  was  en- 
acted to  promote  the  good  health  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  p-iople  at  large." 

His  opinions  frequently  revealed  a  dry 
humor  and  a  sympathy  for  the  parties  which 
his  strict  adherence  to  the  law  could  not 
always  conceal.  In  Singletary  v.  Nixon,  239 
N.C.  636,  a  civil  action  for  compensation  for 
personal  injuries  resulting  from  an  auto- 
moblle-tractor-tratler  collision,  the  judg- 
ment of  nonsuit  was  upheld  because  of  the 
contributory  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  by 
excessive  speed  or  not  keeping  a  proper  out- 
look. At  the  end  of  his  opinion,  the  chief 
justice  sent  a  public  message  to  the  plain- 
tiff. In  these  words: 

"The  plaintiff  may.  perhaps,  draw  con- 
solation from  the  fact  this  record  tends  to 
show  that  he  la  the  type  of  man  who 
'sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth 
not."  Psalms  16:  4.  In  his  examination  and 
cross-examination  he  was  afforded  oppor- 
tunities to  modify  his  testimony  to  his  own 
advantage.  Yet  he  adhered  strictly  to  his 
first  statements  In  respect  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  collision  occurred,  his  nearness  to 
the  truck  when  he  first  saw  it,  the  time 
when  he  applied  his  brakes,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  tended  to  prove  his  own 
want  of  due  care.  For  this  at  least  he  Is  to 
be  commended." 

He  felt  very  strongly  about  the  role  of  the 
Jury  tn  our  system  of  justice,  and  about 
the  duty  of  a  judge  to  uphold  the  jury,  even 
when  he  did  not  agree.  Hla  frustration  with 
the  loopholes  of  the  law  sometimes  broke 
through  in  such  cases.  One  opinion  in  par- 
ticular illustrates  his  attitude  in  this  regard. 
This  is  Jyaehoski/  v.  Wenail.  240  N.C.  217,  In 
which  he  wrote  a  concurring  opinion  deplor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  jury  misinterpreted  the 
facts  but,  conscious  of  his  oath,  affirming 
the  Judgment,  and  calling  on  the  general 
assembly  to  take  action  to  help  the  co\irt. 
He  said  there: 

"Tet  the  jury  adopted  the  bare,  artificial 
inference  of  fact  permitted  by  the  statute 
and  found  that  it  was  sufficient  to  override 
and  outweigh  all  the  positive  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  While  we  may  grant  new  trials 
for  errors  of  law  conunltted  by  the  trial 
Judge,  we  are  without  authority  to  correct 
this  error  In  the  verdict.  The  jury  was  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  facts  Therefore  we  must 
affirm  a  judgment  which  compels  the  defend- 
ant to  pay  plaintiff  $18,000  which  he  should 
not  be  required  to  pay.  This  offends  my 
every  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  la  most  unfortunate  that 
judicial  officers  should  be  placed  In  a  position 
where  they  must  deny  relief  against  Injustice 
In  the  name  of  the  law.  While  we  need  some 
statute  such  as  OS.  20-71.1,  this  act  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  afford  the  court  an  op- 
portunity to  grant  relief  in  a  case  of  this 
kind. 

"Since  the  trial  Judge  committed  no  error 
In  the  trial  of  the  caxise,  I  must.  In  compli- 
ance with  my  oath  to  administer  the  law  as 
it  is  written,  concede  that  the  judgment 
entered  miist  be  affirmed.  In  so  doing,  I 
make  my  assent  as  negative  as  language  will 
permit." 

In  Kennedy  v.  Porroft,  243  N  C.  368,  Justice 
Bamhlll  wrote  the  court's  opinion  in  a  land- 
mark decision  holding,  among  other  things, 
that  the  consent  of  a  patient  to  a  major 
internal  operation  will  be  conatrued  as  gen- 
eral in  nature  so  that  the  surgeon  may  law- 
fully perform  such  operation  as  good  surgery 
demands,  even  though  this  requires  an  ex- 
tension of  the  operation  further  than  was 
originally  contemplated.  Before  this  deci- 
sion, an  extension  of  such  an  operation,  bow- 
ever   neceaaary,   might   have   resulted   in  an 
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assault   charge   against   the   physician.     Al- 
though It  is  almost  a  general  rule  today,  it 
was  among  the  first  such  decisions  In  the 
country.     His   attitude   in   dealing   with   an 
area  of  the  law  influx  Is  tjrplcal  of  his  recog- 
nition  of    the   need    to   modify   some   strict 
common   law  rules   to  meet  modern  condi- 
tions.    He  cited  conditions  during  the  period 
which  shaped  the  conunon  law  rule,  "prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  modem  hoepltal  and  be- 
fore anesthesia  had  appeared  on  the  horizon 
of   the  medical   world."     In  those  days,   he 
noted,  even  a  major  operation  was  performed 
In  the  home  of  the  patient,  and  the  patient 
ordinarily   was   conscious   so   that   be  could 
give  his  consent.    If  he  was  not,  members 
of    his    family    were    immediately    available. 
"However,"  wrote  the  Juatlce,  "now  that 
hospitals  are  available  to  most  people  in  need 
of  major  surgery;    anesthesia  is  In  common 
use;  operations  are  performed  in  the  operat- 
ing rooms  of  such  hospitals  while  the  pa- 
tient Is  under  the  Influence  at  an  anesthetic; 
the  surgeon  is  bedecked  with  operating  gown, 
mask,  and  gloves;    and   the  attending  rela- 
tives. If  any,  are  in  some  other  p&n  of  the 
hoepltal,   sometimes   many   floors   away,   the 
law  Is  in  a  state  of  flux.     More  and  more 
courts  are  beginning  to  realize  that  ordinar- 
ily a  surgeon  la  employed  to  remedy  condi- 
tions without  any  express  limitation  on  his 
authority   In   respect   thereto,   and   that   In 
view  of  these  conditions  which  make  consent 
Impractical,  it  is  unreasonable  to  hold  the 
physician  to  the   exact  operation — particu- 
larly when  it  is  internal — that  his  prelimi- 
nary  examination   indicated   was   necessary. 
We  know  that  now  complete  diagnosis  of  an 
Internal  ailment  is  not  effectuated  until  after 
the   patient   is  under   the   Influence   of  the 
anesthetic  and  the  Incision  has  been  made. 
"These  courts  act  up>on  the  concept  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  law  Is  embodied   In 
the  ancient   Latin   maxim:    'Ratio  est   legls 
anlma;  mutata  legls  ratlone  mutatiu  et  lex.' 
Reason  Is  the  soul  of  the  law;  the  reason  of 
the    law    being    changed,    the    law    la    also 
changed." 

It  was  111  health  which  flnally  compelled 
Judge  BarnhUl  to  retire  from  the  court  he 
loved.  Not  many  people  realieed  the  severe 
physical  handicap  under  which  he  lived  and 
worked  throughout  his  adult  years.  From 
the  time  he  was  18  years  old,  he  was  subject 
to  severe  attacks  of  asthma  and  it  advanced 
through  the  years  to  emphysema.  In  1960, 
he  had  a  serious  operation  for  a  malignancy 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  To- 
ward the  end  of  his  career  he  had  to  see  a 
doctor  several  times  a  day  because  of  the 
emphysema.  Ells  daughter  tells  me  that  he 
often  said  to  her  that  his  poor  health  might 
have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise  and  that  be 
might  have  lived  a  different  life  if  he  had 
been  well.  As  It  was,  he  had  to  concentrate 
on  his  career  and  a  quiet  life  of  studying 
and  reading. 

"It  isn't  life  that  matters,  but  the  courage 
you  bring  to  It."  Frosted  Moees'  advice  In 
Walpole's  Fortitude  might  well  have  been 
Judge  Bamhlll's  dally  reminder  to  hlmsell 
throughout  his  life.  A  person  of  less  Indomi- 
table wUl  would  have  given  up.  Yet  he 
never  mentioned  his  affliction  and  struggled 
not  to  show  It.  The  only  p>erBonal  reference 
to  It  Is  found  In  his  opinion  In  Lippard  v. 
Johnson  involving  plaintiff's  reaction  to  a 
novocain  shot.     Judge  BarnhUl  wrote: 

"Practical  application  of  the  medical  sci- 
ence is  necessarily  to  a  large  degree  expert- 
mental.  Due  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
human  systems,  the  result  of  the  xise  of  any 
medicine  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty. 
What  Is  beneficial  to  many  sometimes  proves 
to  be  highly  Injurious  to  oth«*.  A  food  or 
drtnk  that  one  allergic  person  may  use  with 
impunity  la  highly  Injurious  to  another. 
The  goldenrod  Is  a  thing  of  beauty  to  one 
asthmatic;  to  another  It  Is  •  thing  to  be 
shunned.  Even  the  expert  cannot  completely 
fathom  or  understand  the  r«»ctlona  ot  the 


human  system.  Therefore,  to  say  that  an 
unexpected,  unanticipated,  and  unfavorable 
result  of  a  treatment  by  a  physician  Invokes 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  res  Ipea 
loquitur  would  be  to  stretch  that  doctrine  tar 
beyond  Its  real  purpoee  and  to  destroy  Its 
recognized  usefulness   In  proper  casee." 

When  I  learned  that  Judge  BarnhUl  had 
journeyed  to  the  bourne  from  which  no 
traveler  returns,  I  thought  of  hla  great  serv- 
ice as  a  judge  and  of  the  physical  handicap 
imder  which  It  was  rendered,  and  1  caUed 
to  mind  the  king's  son  In  Edward  Rowland 
SlU's    Inspiring    poem   "Opportunity." 

"This  I  beheld,  or  dreamed  It  in  a  dream: — 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  a  plain; 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  In  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swchxIs 
Shocked     upon    swords    and     shields.      A 

prince's  banner 
Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed 

by  foes. 

"A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge. 
And   thought,   'Had  I  a  sword  of  keener 

steel — 
That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears, — 

but  this 
Blunt  thing  r  he  snapped  and  flung  it  from 

his  hand. 
And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

"Then  came  the  king's  son,  wounded,  sore 

bestead. 
And  weapKjnlese,  and  saw  the  broken  sword, 
Hllt-buried  In  the  dry  and  trodden  sand. 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle 

shout 
Lifted  afreeh  he  hewed  his  enemy  down. 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day." 

Instead  of  seeking  "a  sword  of  keener 
steel,"  Maurice  Victor  BarnhlU  made  the 
most  of  what  God  had  given  him  In  body. 
In  mind,  and  In  spirit.  When  he  died  at 
Raleigh  on  October  12.  1963,  he  left  to  his 
family  and  his  State  the  example  of  a  life 
of  service,  a  life  well-lived. 

And  surely,  he  left  the  law,  as  a  profession, 
as  a  science,  and  as  art,  not  ae  he  had  found 
it,  but  enriched  a  thousandfold.  Of  his  great 
legacy.  thU  portrait  of  Judge  BarnhUl  will 
remind  the  members  of  this  court  and  all 
those  who  attend  here  in  future  years. 


SAFETY    STANDARDS    FOR    MOTOR 
VEHICLE   TIRES 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered Into  on  Friday.  March  25,  1966, 
and  the  hour  of  12 :  15  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  Is  S. 
2669. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2669)  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  be  waived  for  approxi- 
mately 6  to  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


cxn- 
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REVISED  STATEMENT  OF  POLICIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  DESEGREGAIION 
PLANS  UNDER  TITLE  VT  OP  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  the 
heavy  hand  of  Federal   bureaucracy — 


without  authority  and  with  total  disre- 
gard for  what  is  right  and  Just — threat- 
ens to  disrupt  the  orderly  education  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Georgia 
schoolchildren. 

I  am  compelled  to  rise  in  vigorous  pro- 
test of  the  revised  guidelines  for  school 
desegregation  announced  recently  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.  These  regula- 
tions purport  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  but  they  in  fact  amount  to  noth- 
ing less  tlian  a  Federal  blackjack  to  force 
school  officials  to  take  actions  never  re- 
quired by  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
Federal  statute.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  claims  title  VI  for  his  author- 
ity, but  the  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  these 
regulations  exceed  the  scope  and  intent 
of  the  law  to  a  shocking  degree. 

They  are  arbitrary  and  capricious. 
They  are  dictatorial.  In  many  respects, 
tliey  are  impossible.  In  every  instance, 
they  are  unwarranted  and  unreasonable. 
The  penalty  for  noncompliance  is  to  be 
literally  starved  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  briefly  stated,  title  VI 
forbids  racial  discrimination  in  Federal 
aid  programs.  The  citizens  of  Georgia 
are  a  law-abiding  people.  They  may  not 
always  agree  with  the  laws  they  must 
live  by,  but  contrary  to  certain  militant 
segments  of  our  society  today,  they  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  ours  is  a 
nation  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  that 
the  courts  are  the  proper  avenue  for 
redress  of  grievances. 

Georgians  are  well  aware  of  the  Brown 
decision  of  1954.  They  know  it  to  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  They  also  view  title 
VI  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

I  join  the  people  of  Georgia  in  support 
of  all  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  cit- 
izens, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
But  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  these 
rights  Is  freedom  from  regimentation 
and  enforced  togetherness,  which  thank- 
fully Is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  these  reg- 
ulations make  a  mockery  of  the  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  freedom  of  associ- 
ation. They  make  requirements  of  school 
systems  that  not  even  the  Supreme  Court 
has  seen  fit  to  make.  There  is  no  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  obligation  upon  any 
school  system  to  take  action  to  achieve 
any  degree  of  racial  balance,  not  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  New  York  City,  and 
not  in  Georgia.  In  fact.  Federal  court 
rulings  have  been  to  the  contrary. 

Now  comes  the  Office  of  Education  de- 
manding what  the  law  nowhere  requires 
or  even  contemplates.  The  imperative 
word  "must"  appears  no  less  than  92 
times  in  these  r^rulations. 

They  call  for  the  herding  and  busing 
of  students  from  one  school  to  another 
on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  percentages,  the 
juggling  of  school  attendance  zones  and 
school  bus  routes  to  suit  the  whims  of 
some  bureaucrat  in  Washington,  the 
mandatory  transfer  of  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another,  and  the  requirement 
for  such  a  mountain  of  paperwork  that 
teachers  will  be  turned  into  bookkeepers 
and  have  little  time  left  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children. 

Mr.  President,  these  guidelines  violate 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  title  VI  and 
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the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  is  clearly  stated 
In  section  407  that  nothing  In  the  act 
"shall  empower  any  olBclal  or  court  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  any  order 
seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school 
to  another  or  one  school  district  to  an- 
other in  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance." 

Moreover,  the  term  "desegregation"  Is 
specifically  defined  as  not  meaning  "the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

The  language  of  the  law  is  in  keeping 
with  the  assurances  given  by  the  floor 
mana«:er  of  the  bill  when  it  was  before 
the  Senate.  Then  Senator  Humphrey, 
now  Vice  President  and  Presiding  OfBcer 
of  this  body,  stated  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  title  VI  does  not  authorize  a 
Federal  ofRcial  to  prescribe  pupil  aissign- 
ments  or  to  select  a  faculty. 

Mr.  Humphrey  assured  the  Senate  that 
nothing  in  title  VI  required  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  from  one  school  to  an- 
other to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance. 

Referring  to  a  controlling  Federal 
court  case  which  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Humphrey  told  the 
Senate  on  June  4,  1964: 

This  case  makes  It  quite  clear  that  while 
the  Constitution  pvobiblts  segregation,  It 
does  not  require  Integration.  The  busing  of 
children  to  achieve  racial  balance  would  be 
an  act  to  effect  the  Integration  of  schools. 
In  fact,  if  the  bill  were  to  compel  It,  It 
would  be  a  violation,  because  It  would  be 
handling  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  we  would  be  transporting  children  be- 
cause of  race.  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
integrate  the  schools,  but  It  does  attempt  to 
eliminate  segregation  In  the  school  sys- 
tems •  •  •.  The  fact  that  there  Is  a  racial 
imbalance  per  se  is  not  something  which  Is 
unconstitutlonai. 

Whenever  there  is  ambiguity  about  a 
bill,  one  must  examine  its  legislative  his- 
tory. Mr.  HuiffPHREY  made  it  eminently 
clear  that  title  VI  was  designed  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination,  not  to  enforce  to- 
getherness. However,  this  is  precisely 
what  the  OfBce  of  Education  now  en- 
deavors to  do. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  high-handed 
tactics  will  be  abandoned.  I  am  alert  to 
the  problems  involving  the  great  social 
changes  now  sweeping  Georgia  and  other 
States  of  the  South,  and  because  of  these 
problems  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
people  to  resolve  them,  I  say  that  reason 
and  commonsense  must  be  allowed  to 
prevail  above  all. 

The  school  systems  of  Georgia  pledged 
to  obey  the  law  and  demonstrated  good 
faith  in  so  doing. 

The  OfiBce  of  Education  should  do  the 
same. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  b« 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Georgia  Edu- 
cation Association  and  departments 
thereof,  and  two  newspaper  columns  re- 
lating to  the  guidelines  which  I  have  dis- 
cuased  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RrsoLtmoN  or  the  Gcokgia  Education 
Association 

Wb«r«aa  the  process  of  Integration  this 
current  acbool  year  has  been  supported  with 


amazing  cooperation  from  most  school  sys- 
tems in  Georgia:  and 

Whereas  the  1964  Democratic  national  plat- 
form declared.  "True  democracy  of  oppor- 
tunity will  not  be  served  by  establishing 
quotas  based  on  the  same  false  distinctions 
we  seek  to  erase,  nor  can  the  effects  of  preju- 
dice be  neutralized  by  the  expedient  of  pref- 
erential practices";  and 

Whereas  the  recent  Federal  guidelines  do 
require  forced  integration  of  faculties  In  a 
manner  that  sets  established  quotas  and  also 
eliminates  or  sharply  restricts  freedom  oX 
choice  on  the  part  of  teachers;  and 

Whereas  these  same  Federal  guidelines  will 
tend  to  destroy  much  of  the  good  will  that 
now  exists  between  school  boards,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  classroom  teachers;   and 

Whereas  the  democratic  process  in  our 
Nation  Is  founded  upon  freedom  of  choice— 
to  choose  our  vocations,  to  choose  our  avo- 
cations, to  choose  our  places  of  residence,  to 
choose  the  political  party  to  which  we  would 
belong,  and  to  choose  the  candidate  whom 
we  wou:d  support;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  teachers  who  have 
themselves  t>cen  denied  the  democratic  proc- 
ess of  freedom  of  choice  will  not  likely  be 
the  most  apt  teachers  of  the  democratic 
process;  and 

Whereas  this  denial  will  tend  to  destroy 
the  democratic  process  Itself;  and 

Whereas  these  new  Federal  guidelines  are 
being  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  same  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  approved  the  Democratic 
National  Party  platform  in  1964:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  presently  controlled  by  this  same 
Democratic  Party,  return  to  Its  own  national 
platform  for  its  position  and  for  its  approach 
to  a  solution  of  this  national  problem;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  position  of  Georgia 
teachers  be  made  known  to  our  Georgia  Sena- 
tors and   Representatives. 

Respectfuly  submitted. 

Reeolutions  Committee:  Dr.  Carl  G.  Ren- 
froe.  Chairman;  Edwin  L.  Wynn,  Eliza- 
beth Williams.  A.  R.  Henderson,  Wil- 
liam A.  Russell,  Roy  F.  Goolsby,  Clif- 
ford G.  Hale,  Mrs.  Mary  Threatte.  Mrs. 
Leslie  Jo  Bentley,  Dr.  James  E. 
Greene. 

Makch  18,  1966. 

Resolution   on   New   CivtL   Rights   Guide- 
lines   OF    the    Geobgla    Association    of 
School  Superintendents 
The  Georgia  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents resents  the  precipitate  and  arbi- 
trary action  on  the  part  of  HEW  in  demand- 
ing   compliance    with    the    new    unrealistic 
guidelines  in  carrying  out  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

The  Georgia  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents deplores  the  lateness  In  Inform- 
ing school  system  of  HEW's  demands,  and 
believes  that  such  late  notification  tends  to 
create  confusion  and  preclude  orderly  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Georgia  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents believes  that  a  modification  of 
the  new  compliance  directives  Is  necessary 
and  essential. 

The  Georgia  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents believes  that  sudden  drastic 
changes  could  best  be  worked  out  through 
consultations  with  those  charged  with  the 
implementation  of  such  types  of  change. 

The  Georgia  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents strongly  urges  the  Georgia  con- 
gressional delegation  to  exert  every  possible 
effort  to  effect  a  modification  of  HEW's  new 
guideline  demands. 

The  Georgia  Association  of  School  Super- 
intendents invites  other  professional  and 
nonprofessional  groufw.  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  all  of  Georgia's  children,  to  Join 
in  expressing  similar  views  indicated  In  this 
resolution,  and  pledges  iu  cooperation  with 


such  groups  In  a  firm,  positive  professional 
approach,  to  seek  a  solution   to  this  most 
serious  problem. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Jasper  Griffin,  Chairman;  Dr.  Thord  Mar- 
shall, W.  M.  Murray,  J.  H.  House,  Dr. 
Paul  West,  Leroy  O'Neal,  E.  L.  Mc- 
Cranny,  W.  L.  Colombo,  Marshall  Guill, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lee,  Mrs.  Nell  Hallford. 
March  17.  1966. 

Resolution  on  Guidelines  of  the  Georgia 
Department   op   Classroom   Teachers 
The   Resolutions   Committee   of   the   CEA 
Department   of   Classroom  Teachers — 

Believes  firmly  that  the  foremost  educa- 
tion priority  Is  quality  education  for  all 
boys  and  girls  of  Georgia; 

Affirms  its  belief  that  quality  education 
cannot  be  obtained  under  the  new  guide- 
lines set  up  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
Justice  Department  of  the  United  States; 

Theref^e,  it  believes  that  in  order  to 
achieve  quality  conditions  of  work  for  teach- 
ers that  moderation  must  be  exercised  in  the 
new  guidelines. 

Further,  it  abhors  the  directives  which  are 
aimed  at  the  diminishing  of  the  powers  of 
school  system  and  the  denial  of  teachers' 
rights  as  to  choice  of  placement; 

Further.  It  actively  supports  any  action 
Instituted  to  achieve  moderation  In  the 
new  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Justice  Department  of  the  United 
States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Esalee  J.  Buroette, 

Chairman. 
Ralph  E.  Hogan, 
Elizabeth    B.    Scarborough, 
Wtnema  Waller, 

President  OCT. 
•O.  W.  Tibbetts. 

President-elect  DCT. 
March  17,  1966. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Mar.  17.  1966] 

The  Tolling  of  Federal  School  Bell 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

A  few  days  ago,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
issued  a  bristling  document  entitled,  "Re- 
vised Statement  of  Policies  for  School  De- 
segregation Plans  Under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964." 

In  one  sense,  this  arrogant  edict  is  of  in- 
terest only  in  the  South,  where  dual  school 
systems  persist  in  many  areas;  yet  in  a  larger 
sense,  these  formidable  rules  and  regulations 
carry  an  ominous  meaning  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Every  locality  In  the  Nation  is 
learning  what  it  means  to  become  dependent 
upon  Federal  aid;  and  every  locality  may 
learn  from  this  statement  what  Is  meant  by 
Federal  control.  This  Is  how  the  cold  wind 
blows. 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  act  U  not  long.  It 
opens  with  section  601,  establishing  a  basic 
policy  to  which  no  reasonable  man  could 
object: 

"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance." 

Splendid.  And  it  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  section  601  is  properly  phrased  in  the 
negative.  It  does  not  tell  the  localities  what 
they  must  do.  but  what  they  must  not  do. 

Under  section  602  of  the  act.  Federal  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  Issue  appropriate  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  section  601. 
The  law  provides  an  orderly  process  of  hear- 
ings before  Federal  aid  may  be  suspended  by 
reason  of  failure  to  comply  with  such  rules. 
Section  603  provides  for  Judicial  review  of 
any  order  cutting  off  funds.  And  section  604. 
to  which  further  reference  will  be  made  in  a 
moipent,  gays  that  nothing  In  title  VI  shall 


be  construed  to  authorize  action  by  any 
Federal  agency  "with  respect  to  any  employ- 
ment practice  of  any  employer  •  •  •  except 
where  a  primary  objective  of  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  to  provide  employment." 
In  April  1965  the  Office  of  Education  Issued 
its  first  set  of  rules  dealing  with  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving continued  Federal  aid.  These  regu- 
lations consisted  of  five  looaely  printed  pages. 
Local  school  officials  were  told  that  "stepM 
shall  be  taken"  to  eliminate  segregated 
teaching  staffs,  that  certain  notices  bad  to 
be  sent  to  pupUs  under  any  plan  of  freedom 
of  choice,  and  that  certain  reports  had  to  be 
filed  In  Washington.  The  tone  of  these  ini- 
tial regulations  was  firm,  but  the  provisions 
left  something  to  the  Judgment  of  local  of- 
ficials. "Precise,  up-to-the-minute  statistics 
are  not  required.  The  material  furnished 
should  be  what  fair  minded  school  officials 
believe  to  be  true  and  what  reasonable  men 
would  think  necessary." 

In  the  revised  regulations  Just  Issued,  this 
tone  Is  abandoned.  Here  te  no  mention  of 
"fair-minded  school  officials"  or  "reasonable 
men."  The  regulations  have  swollen  to  10 
closely-printed  pages.  Tha  tone  Is  harsh, 
peremptory,  commanding.  The  mere  "no- 
tices" of  last  year  have  beoome  letters  that 
must  be  distributed  by  fU-st-class  mall.  "All 
these  letters  must  be  mailed  on  the  same 
day.  Each  letter  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  notice.  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner." 

The  Imperative  "must"  appears  92  times. 
To  be  eligible  for  continued  Federal  aid,  a 
school  system  must  act.  Its  plans  must  meet 
the  Commissioner's  requirements.  School 
officials  must  assure,  comply,  submit,  report, 
provide,  furnish,  and  arrange.  Despite  the 
commandment  of  section  604  of  the  ac*.  local 
school  systems  must  employ  their  teachers 
In  certain  prescribed  ways  and  must  demon- 
strate "significant  progress"  In  desegregating 
staffs. 

School  officials  must  encourage  community 
support  of  their  plans.  They  must  furnish 
full  Information  to  newspapers  and  to  radio 
and  TV  stations.  "Publication  as  a  legal  no- 
tice is  not  sufficient."  Attendance  eonee 
must  conform  to  the  Commlwioner's  require- 
ments. Certain  maps  must  be  provided. 
Records  must  be  retained. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  the  authority 
of  parents  Is  to  be  diminished.  "A  student 
may  exercise  his  own  choice  of  schools  If  hs 
Is  exercising  a  choice  for  the  ninth  or  higher 
grade,  or  has  reached  the  age  of  15."  The 
"choice  period"  is  elaborately  defined.  The 
Commissioner  will  "scrutlnlae  with  special 
care"  the  operation  on  any  plan  of  free 
choice.  If  the  1965-66  school  year  saw  8  or 
9  percent  of  a  locality's  Negro  chUdren  trans- 
ferring to  white  schools,  the  Commissioner 
will  expect  "at  least  twice  that  percentage" 
for  1966-87.  If  only  4  or  5  percent  were  so 
transferred  In  the  current  school  year,  the 
Commissioner  will  expect  to  see  the  number 
"at  least  triple"  in  the  coming  year. 

It  Is  Impossible,  In  a  short  summary,  ade- 
quately to  convey  the  autocratic  spirit  ot 
these  regulations — the  forms,  the  notices,  the 
reports,  the  assurances,  the  oompliances,  the 
deadlines,  the  infinite  commandments.  And 
underlying  the  whole  statement  Is  the  ex- 
plicit threat: 
Obey,  or  give  up  the  Federal  money. 
The  prevailing  mood  of  the  country,  one 
comprehends.  Is  that  the  South  deserves 
what  the  South  Is  getting.  So  be  It.  But 
public  officials  far  from  Dixie,  not  concerned 
with  schools,  owe  it  to  themselves  to  read 
these  regulations.  The  school  beU  tolls  for 
them,  too. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  21,  1966] 

Racial  Balance  in  Education 

(By  David  Lawrenoe) 

Resentment  and  bitterness  are  emerging 

In  different  parts  of  the  covintry — North  as 


well  as  South — over  the  efforts  of  the  Federrtl 
Government  to  Impose  "racial  balance  "  In 
the  public  BcbooU.  Throughout  the  debate 
on  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964  assurance  was 
given  that  no  attempts  would  be  made  to 
achieve  "racial  balances"  In  education,  and 
that  the  Government's  efforts  would  be  con. 
fined  to  what  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ordered — namely,  that  public  schools  could 
not  remain  segregated  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  must  admit  students  without  regard  to 
color. 

But  what  happens  If  not  enough  students 
of  a  particular  race  apply  for  admission  to  a 
school? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  Is  to  step  In  and  arbitrarily  order 
a  "racial  balance."  This  objective  has  been 
denied  by  governmental  authorities  here, 
who  insist  they  are  not  trying  to  fix  racial 
proportions. 

The  new  "guidelines"  which  have  Just 
been  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  however,  reveal  that  certain 
percentages  must  nevertheless  be  attained 
if  a  school  Is  to  receive  Federal  funds  In  the 
1966-67  school  year. 

Under  the  original  "guidelines"  Issued  In 
April  1965,  many  schools  In  the  South 
ndopted  what  are  termed  "free  choice"  plans. 
These  were  accepted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
desegregation,  btrt  the  new  regulations  now 
say: 

"A  free  choice  plan  tends  to  place  the 
burden  of  desegregation  on  Negro  or  othei 
minority  group  students  and  their  parents. 
Even  when  school  authorities  undertake 
good  faith  efforts  to  assure  its  fair  operation, 
the  very  nature  of  a  free  choice  plan  and  the 
effect  of  longstanding  community  attitudes 
often  tend  to  preclude  or  Inhibit  the  exercise 
of  a  truly  free  choice  by  or  for  minority 
group  students. 

"In  districts  with  a  sizable  percentage  of 
Negro  or  other  minority  group  students,  the 
commission  will,  in  general,  be  guided  by 
the  following  criteria  In  scbeduUng  free 
choice  plans  for  review: 

"1.  If  a  significant  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents, such  as  8  or  9  percent,  transferred 
from  segregated  schools  for  the  1966- 
1966  school  year,  total  transfers  on  the  order 
of  at  least  tnrice  that  percentage  would 
normally  be  exf>ected. 

"2.  If  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  students, 
such  as  4  percent  or  5  percent,  transferred 
from  segregated  schools  for  the  1965-66 
school  year,  a  substantial  Increase  In  trans- 
fers would  normally  be  expected,  such  as 
would  bring  the  total  to  at  least  triple  the 
percentage  for  the  1965-66  school  year." 
The  regtUatlons  go  on  to  set  up  various 
other  percentages  which  admittedly  would  be 
used  as  criteria  In  scheduling  free  choice 
plans  for  review.  If,  after  review,  a  par- 
ticular plan  Is  not  found  satisfactory,  another 
plan  can  be  Imposed  m'  Federal  funds  with- 
held. 

Yet  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  spedflcally 
defined  the  dr  segregation  required  In  public 
education.     It  says: 

"  'Desegregation'  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion^  or  national  origin,  but  'desegrega- 
tion' shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance." 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ordered  desegregation  of  pubUc  schools 
it  did  not  say  that  it  was  requiring  Integra- 
tion or  the  correction  of  racial  imbalance. 
Residential  factors  in  a  city  or  county  or 
parental  unwillingness  to  send  a  child  far 
away  from  the  home  neighborhood  could  also 
have  been  respKinsible  for  the  small  number  of 
Negroes  attending  a  particular  school. 

Ever  since  the  1954  decision,  spokesmen  for 
the  Government,  Including  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  have  Insisted  that  there 


was  no  Intention  to  bring  about  a  racial 
balance.  But  It  Is  evident  that  a  change  Hay 
Just  been  made.  Irrespective  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  ordered. 

School  authorities  now  apparently  are  to 
be  required  by  one  means  or  another  to  In- 
fluence more  and  more  Negro  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  a  particular  school  In  order 
to  achieve  the  approximate  percentages  set 
forth  by  the  US.  Office  of  Education.  Other- 
wise, the  schools  may  be  denied  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  necessary,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  3  additional  minutes.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RTTSSELL    CALLS    GUIDKLINES   TYRANNICAL 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league on  the  statement  he  has  made 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
I  have  observed  Government  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
seen  as  unjustified  and  tyrannical  use 
of  Federal  power,  without  any  Justifica- 
tion whatever,  as  that  which  is  proposed 
by  the  Oflace  of  Education  in  its  so-called 
guidelines. 

We  debated  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  so- 
called,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
about  3  months,  as  I  recall.  It  was  not 
suggested  by  any  proponent  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor  that  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  any  other  than  to  see  that  no 
door  of  any  schoolhouse  anywhere  In  the 
country  should  be  closed  to  any  child  on 
account  of  his  race.  That  would  enable 
the  expression  of  free  choice.  The  school 
officials  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  of 
other  States  have  adopted  what  Is  called 
the  free  choice  system,  which  permits 
any  student  to  go  to  any  school 
anywhere  In  that  school  district  that 
he  may  desire.  It  has  brought  about 
a  considerable  amount  of  Integra- 
tion. It  enables  every  pujjll  to  attend 
the  school  of  his  choice.  Our  people  have 
accepted  this  in  good  faith  though  many 
do  not  approve  of  it.  Now  we  have  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  at  its  worst — fanat- 
icism at  its  very  zenith — in  these  guide- 
lines to  order  or  threaten  to  penalize  a 
school  district  and  lay  down  a  policy 
which  says  in  effect  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference If  the  free  choice  has  been  made 
by  every  student  or  teacher  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  he  is  white  or  Negro  or 
yeUow  or  red;  that  that  is  not  satisfac- 
tory for  the  dictates  of  these  bureaucrats. 

This  group  of  supermen  who  preside 
here  in  Washington  demand  that  the 
school  authorities  find  some  way  to  com- 
pel a  certain  percentage  or  qiiotas  of  the 
races  to  go  to  school  together,  so  many 
this  year  and  so  many  next  year. 

We  were  told  time  and  again  during 
that  debate  that  no  quota  system  was 
envisioned,  that  all  that  was  being  pro- 
posed was  absolute  freedom  for  the  indi- 
viduals. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  the  free 
choice  system  means  nothing,  that  we 
must  comply  with  the  orders  of  these 
allwlse  bureaucrats  who  have  never  been 
elected  to  any  public  office. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  they 
might  take  these  so-called  guidelines  as 
a   warning,   although  I  do  not   expect 
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them  to  do  so.  But  we  will  have  legisla- 
tion coming  up  in  this  session  on  hous- 
ing, and  the  great  cry  for  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  we  must  have  free  choice 
on  the  part  of  every  citizen  as  to  where 
he  shall  live  and  as  to  the  housing  he 
will  occupy  in  a  certain  section  of  the 
city.    There  will   be  no  restriction. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  my  col- 
leagues, If  you  enact  such  a  law  as  that 
you  will  have  the  same  experience  that 
we  have  In  regard  to  the  schools.  You 
will  have  fanatics  and  do-gooders  who 
will  go  into  every  city  and  every  com- 
munity In  the  country  and  say:  "If  you 
do  not  see  that  there  Is  living  in  every 
block  of  your  city  people  of  every  race 
and  creed  that  live  in  the  city  we  will 
withdraw  all  your  Federal  assistance 
fundd,  we  will  withdraw  all  your  anti- 
poverty  funds,  we  will  withdraw  all  your 
old-age  assistance  funds,  and  we  will 
withdraw  all  your  aid  to  education 
funds." 

That  is  the  kind  of  free  choice  you  are 
going  to  get  If  you  follow  the  promises 
which  were  read  by  my  colleague  and 
which  were  made  here  with  all  solemnity 
by  the  present  Vice  President,  the  for- 
mer    Senator     from     Minnesota,     Mr. 

HCMPHREY. 

Every  statement  made  here  on  the 
floor  in  the  debate  as  to  what  was  ex- 
pected in  that  bill  was  repudiated  and 
flouted  by  the  so-called  guidelines  that 
have  been  issued  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body — and 
there  will  come  a  day  when  it  will  come 
up — are  Interested  In  maintaining  any 
semblance  of  freedom  in  this  country, 
then  It  should  be  left  to  every  individual 
under  this  law  to  select  the  school  of  his 
choice  and  attend  it. 

If  there  is  any  violation  of  that,  then 
let  these  bureaucrats  come  In  and  inflict 
all  of  the  dire  consequences  that  are 
threatened  In  these  guidelines. 

Mr.  TALAIADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  quote  from  the 
last  Democratic  Party  platform: 

True  democracy  of  opportunity  will  not 
b«  served  by  establishing  quotas  based  on 
the  same  false  distinctions  we  seek  to  erase, 
nor  can  the  effect  of  prejudice  be  neutral- 
laed  by  the  expedient  of  preferential  prac- 
tices. 

Etoes  my  able  colleague  recall  that? 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  was 
read  on  the  floor  during  the  so-called 
civil  rights  debate  and  stated  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  that  was  passed.  But 
It  Is  now  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Education.  They  set  themselves  up  as 
knowing  more  about  the  situation  and 
more  about  the  lives  of  our  people,  and 
the  statements  of  political  parties  in 
their  platforms,  than  Congress  does  when 
it  enacts  laws. 

It  was  a  very  sad  day  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  when  such  a  tyranni- 
cal and  unjustified  compulsion  was  at- 
tempted to  be  Imposed  upon  the  school 
boards  of  this  country. 

It  puts  a  burden  on  the  school  boards 
of  going  out,  and  bringing  them  In,  and 


tying  them  in  their  seats  to  keep  them 
there  or  lose  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  who  had  the 
floor,  the  Junior  Senator,  and  to  make  a 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis],  for  that  purpose,  without  losing  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmadceI  for  his  very 
pertinent  and  effective  remarks  that  he 
has  made  here  today.  I  endorse  every 
word  that  he  said.  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  more  important  on  the  calendar 
here  now  or  hereafter  than  this  matter. 
This  question  goes  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  schoolchildren  but  the 
constitutional  document  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Would  the  Senator  yield  me  one-half 
minute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  less  than  2  years 
since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
all  but  3  '/j  percent  of  the  school  districts 
have  flled  assiu-ance  agreements  and 
have  placed  In  effect  school  desegrega- 
tion plans.  When  it  is  reall7ed  that  this 
has  been  done,  in  an  almost  complete 
reversal  of  educational  and  social  sys- 
tems developed  for  generations,  it  Is 
clear  that  little  more  could  be  demanded. 

But  we  are  now  told  that  this  is  not 
enough,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  what 
some  groups  demand,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  now  issued  these  new  orders 
which  are  so  extreme  and  unreasonable 
as  to  destroy  all  sincere  efforts  that  have 
been  exerted  in  recent  months.  They  go 
far  beyond  any  Federal  court  order  and 
they  certainly  exceed  any  authority  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  Congress. 

My  remarks  are  not  directed  primarily 
toward  those  education  officials  at  the 
national  level  who  have  attempted  to 
work  with  the  affected  States  In  arriving 
at  workable  agreements.  These  new  and 
harsh  guidelines  are  the  result  of  policy 
of  higher  authority  brought  about  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  pressure  that  is  being 
placed  upon  them  at  the  national  level 
by  groups  and  organizations  who  are  In- 
terested more  in  advancing  their  own  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  certain  civil- 
rights  organizations  than  they  are  in 
really  providing  progress  in  education. 
These  pressure  groups  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  actually  force  education  officials, 
national  or  local,  to  take  action  that  is 
really  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of 
education  and  the  schoolchildren. 

The  new  guidelines  go  far  beyond  any 
legal  requirement  yet  pronounced  by  the 
courts  or  the  Congress  and  In  fact  make 
race  a  consideration  when  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  this  must  not  be  done  in 
any  public  policy  determination. 


The  guidelines  make  school  officials  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  students,  teach- 
ers and  all  other  persormel,  and  the  com- 
munity in  general  for  the  successful  de- 
segregation of  the  school  system.  If 
there  is  any  group  which  should  not  be 
burdened  with  this  responsibility.  It  is 
the  school  administrators  and  staffs. 
Their  job  is  to  establish  and  administer 
the  best  possible  education  program  for 
all  the  children  in  the  district.  It  Is  not 
to  serve  as  a  public  relations  representa- 
tive for  the  Office  of  Education  or  any 
other  group. 

If  allowed  to  stand,  these  new  orders 
will  completely  disrupt  the  good  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made.  I,  therefore, 
call  on  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  rescind  these  guidelines.  If  this 
Is  not  done.  I  believe  it  is  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  authority  by  striking 
down  these  regulations.  Only  by  such  ac- 
tion can  our  constitutional  system  be 
preserved  find  the  welfare  of  all  our  peo- 
ple be  protected. 

I  hope  that  we  can  In  some  way  strike 
them  down. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  without  ob- 
serving the  rule  of  gennaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  agreement  with  everything 
said  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the 
subject  of  the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

These  guidelines  represent  bureau- 
cratic tyranny  at  Its  worst. 

When  title  VI  of  the  civil  rights  law 
of  1964  was  before  the  Senate  I  opposed 
It  and  I  prophesied  then  that  under  title 
VI  Federal  bureaucrats  would  use  Fed- 
eral grants  to  bribe  or  browbeat  people 
throughout  the  United  States  into  ac- 
ceptance of  their  personal  notions  re- 
gardless of  what  the  law  of  the  land 
might  be. 

It  has  been  held  time  and  again  by  the 
Federal  courts,  that  neither  Brown 
against  The  Board  of  Education  of  To- 
peka  nor  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  requires  that 
schools  be  desegregated. 

On  the  contrary  these  decisions  say  all 
that  is  required  by  Brown  against  The 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  and  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  as  Interpreted  in  that  case 
is  that  no  child  shall  be  excluded  from 
any  school  on  the  basis  of  race. 

These  decisions  say  that  if  all  the 
schools  in  a  district  are  open  to  school- 
children irrespective  of  race,  the  school- 
children of  the  two  races  have  a  right 
to  attend  separate  schools,  just  as  they 
have  a  right  to  attend  separate  churches. 

It  has  been  said  time  and  again  that 
Federal  aid  does  not  result  in  Federal 
control.  The  administrators  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  show  that  this  statement  is 


not  true.  Professing  to  act  under 
title  VI,  the  Office  of  Education  is  seeking 
to  compel  every  school  district  In  the 
South  to  assign  teachers  to  schools  se- 
lected by  it,  and  to  assign  schoolchildren 
to  schools  selected  by  It,  in  order  to  bring 
about  what  the  14th  amendment  does  not 
require — desegregation  contrary  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  and  title  VI  and 
in  some  Cfises  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who  live  in  those  school  districts. 

These  guidelines  illustrate  bureau- 
cratic tyranny  at  its  worst.  They  are 
without  parallel  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  In  that  they  seek  to  rob  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  of  their  constitutional 
and  legal  rights  as  declared  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  guidelines  require  that  even  the 
parents  of  students  have  no  control  as  to 
where  the  children  shall  be  assigned.  I 
quote  from  section  181.42  of  the  guide- 
lines.   Part  2  thereof  reads: 

A  student  may  exercise  his  own  choice  If 
h^  (1)  Is  exercising  a  choice  for  the  ninth 
or  a  higher  grade,  or  (2)  has  reached  the 
age  of  15  at  the  time  of  the  exercise  of 
choice.  Such  a  choice  by  a  student  is  con- 
trolling unless  a  different  choice  Is  exercised 
for  him  by  his  parent,  or  ether  adult  person 
acting  as  bis  parent,  during  the  period  In 
which   the  student  exercises  bis  choice. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  is 
adopting  a  Hitlerite  type  of  decree  that 
takes  responsibility  away  from  the  par- 
ents for  the  sending  of  children  to 
schools  and  gives  a  15-year-old  or  a 
ninth-grader  the  right  to  make  a  choice 
against  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  It  represents  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  dominate  completely  all  the 
school  districts  of  the  South. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  means  that  fam- 
ilies are  denied  the  right  to  exercise  the 
parental  authority  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  why  I  say  that 
the  guidelines  illustrate  bureaucratic 
tyranny  at  Its  worst.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  from  my  study  of  American 
history,  this  action  is  without  parallel 
in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
ablo  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  shows  why  Congress  is 
foolish  when  it  delegates  to  bureaucrats 
the  power  to  make  law  instead  of  making 
law  itself. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  two  Senators  who 
were  in  the  Chamber.  First,  what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation?  I  understand 
that  a  vote  is  to  take  place  at  2  o'clock, 
and  that  all  the  time  that  is  now  being 
consumed  is  being  taken  from  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 
He  may  yield  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  the  agreement  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  at  2  o'clock  still  in 
effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  and  there  Is  no  con- 
trol of  the  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  shaU  yield  1  minute 
to  each  of  the  three  Senators  who  are 
now  seeking  the  floor,  because  I  desire  to 
offer  an  amendment  and  to  make  a 
speech  concerning  it  before  2  o'clock. 

I  yield  flrst  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 


MARK  S.   WATSON— A   JOURNALIST 
FOR  ALL  TIMES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  death  stole  from  among  us  one 
of  the  great  Journalists  of  our  Nation — 
Mark  S.  Watson,  military  correspondent 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  a  great  Mary- 
lander. 

Mark  Watson  exemplified  the  high- 
est virtues  of  the  journalistic  profes- 
sion— integrity,  accuracy,  insight,  ener- 
gy, persistence,  affability,  and  objectivity. 
President  Johnson  called  him  "the  news- 
paperman's newspaperman."  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  said: 

If  ever  an  American  deserved  the  descrip- 
tion, "gentleman  of  the  press,"  It  was  Marie 
Watson. 

Dean  of  the  Pentagon's  press  corps, 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  Mark 
Watson  brought  his  enormous  talent  to 
bear  on  great  public  issues  for  nearly 
half  a  century  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

He  was  a  man  on  the  run,  rationing 
his  seconds,  frequently  filing  two  dis- 
patches a  day,  and  always  dispassion- 
ately searching  out  the  heart  of  the 
news  for  his  readers. 

Mark  Watson's  career  as  a  journalist 
spanned  60  years.  From  his  college 
days  as  reporter-editor-typesetter  for 
the  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  press,  to  the  In- 
vasions of  Sicily  and  Normandy,  and 
through  the  nuclear  age,  Watson  pur- 
sued a  life  of  vigor  and  adventure  which 
followed  and  reported  history  all  across 
our  planet. 

He  got  the  flrst  interview  with  Carran- 
za  during  the  Mexican  upheavals  of  1916. 
He  enlisted  and  fought  in  France  during 
the  First  World  War.  narrowly  averting 
death  when  a  shell  from  the  German's 
giant  gun  Big  Bertha  fell  beside  his  tent 
one  night,  but  failed  to  explode.  He  went 
ashore  with  the  great  European  Inva- 
sions of  World  War  n  and.  doubling  as 
an  interpreter  for  the  lead  column  of 
our  4th  Division,  entered  Paris  with  the 
liberating  forces. 

The  Berlin  airlift,  the  advent  of  the 
balance  of  nuclear  terror,  the  Korean 
war.  the  creation  of  the  ballistic  missile, 
nuclear  submarines,  men  in  space,  the 
war  In  Vietnam — one  after  another  the 
milestones  of  military  and  national  his- 
tory were  passed,  scrutinized,  and  illuml- 
natingly  reported  by  this  master  of  jour- 


nalism, this  giant  among  reporters,  Mark 
Watson. 

He  died  at  78. 

We  have  lost  a  great  man,  a  friend  of 
truth,  a  reporter  whose  life  was  devoted 
to  making  the  events  of  our  time  clearer 
and  more  meaningful  to  each  of  us.  My 
family  has  lost  a  good  friend,  a  respected 
associate  in  the  public's  sei-vice.  For 
many  years  Mark  Watson  was  one  of 
my  late  father's  close  friends. 

In  the  clutter  and  rush  of  day  to  day 
events,  the  words  Mark  Watson  wrote 
will  doubtless  fade  from  mind.  But  Mark 
Watson  will  not.  For  what  he  was — 
truth.  Integrity,  burning  ability — stand 
as  a  timeless  example  of  Journalism's 
highest  art. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  articles  and  edi- 
torials noting  the  passing  of  Mark  Wat- 
son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 
Mark  S.  Watson 

Throughout  his  life,  Mark  S.  Watson  set 
for  hlnuielf  a  standard  of  excellence  In  aU 
respects,  and  followed  It  with  a  rare  distinc- 
tion. As  Is  BO  often  the  case  with  truly 
outstanding  men,  his  Influence  and  his  per- 
sonality radiated  from  him  In  a  series  of 
waves  that  reached  far — from  his  family,  at 
the  center  of  his  life,  and  his  closest  per- 
sonal friends,  through  his  scores  of  close 
associates  in  Maryland  and  In  the  Sun, 
through  the  corresftondents,  officials  and  men 
in  uniform  at  the  Pentagon  who  knew  him 
as  a  military  correspondent,  and  on  through 
the  thousands  of  others  who  could  feel  that 
they  knew  him  through  reading  his 
dispatches.  ~ 

AU  who  knew  blm.  In  any  of  these  ways, 
win  grieve  at  the  passing  of  a  very  great 
gentleman  but  will  treasure  their  own  mem- 
ories of  him.  He  was  a  unique  combination 
of  Intellect,  knowledge,  ability,  Industry  and 
patience,  blended  with  an  enduring  sense  of 
humor  and  modesty.  His  work,  and  his  con- 
versation, sparkled  with  the  light  that  gives 
meaning  and  depth  to  life.  He  was  dedicated 
to  his  profession  and  to  this  newspaper.  His 
courtesy  to  his  associates  was  proverbial.  We 
have  been  fortunate,  through  four  decades 
and  more  to  have  him  as  a  professional  col- 
league and  to  share  In  his  advice  and  friend- 
ship. The  scene  which  be  Is  leaving  will 
suffer  from  his  passing. 


Mahk  Watson 
He  was  not  only  the  dean  of  military 
correspondents  who  wrote  with  great  au- 
thority and  Inclslveness,  he  also  was  a  gentle 
humorist  beloved  equally  by  his  press  col- 
leagues and  the  men  whose  activities  be 
reported.  Mark  Watson  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  who  Is  dead  at  78.  brought  great  credit 
on  himself  his  newspaper  and  his  profession 
because  of  his  understanding  and  erudition. 
More  than  this,  he  was  a  constant  gentle- 
man and  a  warm  and  compassionate  human 
being.  His  contributions  enriched  this  Capi- 
tal and  the  country  alike. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar   26, 

1966] 

Mark  Watson,  78,  Dncs — Noted  as  MiLrrART 

WRrna 

Mark  Watson,  78,  veteran  military  affairs 
correspondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
dean  of  the  Pentagon  press  corps,  died  yester- 
day at  his  Baltimore  home. 

He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1848  for  "dis- 
tinguished     international      reporting."    In 
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1903  tbe  reporter,  writer,  editor,  and  military 
analyst  who  covered  four  wars  became  tbe 
first  newsman  to  be  awarded  tbe  {^residential 
Med&l  q{  Freedom. 

Mr.  Wataon,  who  said  he  was  "perpet\ially 
In  terror  of  being  retired."'  wrote  two  or  three 
stories  a  day  for  his  newspajjer  until  a  few 
months  ago  when  he  underwent  two  eye 
operations.  He  siiffered  a  severe  poet- 
operative  complication  Wednesday. 

A  champion  of  and  expert  on  the  military, 
the  small,  slight  man  who  seldom  walked 
but  jogged  to  save  time  turned  out  pages  of 
copy  written  In  an  old-fashioned  Individ- 
ualistic style  every  day  from  the  Pentagon. 

ESTEXMES    BT    COIXEAGtTES 

An  ofllcer  In  the  Pentagon  said  recently: 
"This  man  has  keys  to  doors  In  this  building 
that  he  doesn't  even  know  about." 

Ha  had  a  gentle  and  courtly  manner  with 
r-^:  <■'  lis  and  privates,  profeaslonals  and  cub 
rffK  rters  alike — and  carried  the  esteem  of 
aU  of  them.  Elton  C.  Pay.  veteran  military 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press,  recently 
summed  up  this  respect  while  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  speaking  ability. 

"This  fellow  Is  a  mignlflcsnt  public 
speaker  with  quiet  droll  humor  pumped  into 
bis  talk  at  Just  the  right  places  to  kill  off 
any  Idea  that  be  Is  a  pundit  of  the  so-called 
Washington  Press  Corps." 

tua^TKO  Fuauc  vndexst.^nd 

Yesterday  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8. 
McNamara  called  Mr.  Watson  "one  of  the 
great  flgvires  of  military  Journalism." 

"Mark  Wataon  devoted  a  Ilfe>.lm£  to  In- 
?->rtrang  the  American  people  about  miUtairy 
•venu  and  decisions  and  about  the  men  and 
women  In  uniform  for  whom  he  bad  both 
respect  and  affection.  His  coverage  made 
over  tbe  years  a  vital  contribution  to  public 
understanding  of  tbe  Importance  of  national 
defense." 

A  different  kind  of  praise  caime  not  long 
ago  from  a  retiring  Navy  public  relations 
officer  "In  heaven."  he  said,  "I  know  all 
the   reporters   must   be   Mark   Wataon." 

Mr.  Watson  was  one  of  the  first  con-e- 
^pondents  to  enter  liberated  Paris  with  U.S. 
troops  In  World  War  II.  In  fact,  he  rode 
into  the  city  In  a  Prencb  civilian's  car  lead- 
ing a  ccriumn  of  the  Army  4tb  Division. 

His  stories  from  Paris,  credited  wltb  cinch- 
ing his  Pulitzer  Prize,  noted  tbe  human  and 
moving  details  under  tbe  surface  of  tbe  war. 

"rCXS     WATSON" 

One  passage,  described  by  bis  colleagues 
as  "pure  Watson,"  described  French  under- 
ground figbters  shooting  at  fleeing  Nazi's. 
"  *  *  *  Kacb  of  tbem  was  usually  attended  by 
a  handsome  young  woman,  wbicb  seems  a 
marvelous  way  to  conduct  poUcework." 

He  also  was  one  of  tbe  tbree  newspaper 
correspondents  permitted  to  attend  the  first 
Interview  granted  by  Marshal  Pletro  Badogllo 
when  he  became  head  of  the  Italian  state 
after  the  fall  of  Mussolini. 

During  the  war  a  series  of  articles  by  him 
was  credited  by  many  Air  Force  leaders,  in- 
cluding Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  with  helping 
save  the  daylight  bombing  program.  Some 
leaders  In  Oreat  Britain  had  feared  too  many 
planes  would  be  lost  In  daylight  attacks. 

After  Korea.  Mr.  Watson  wrote  articles 
which  urged  the  Army  team  of  rocket  ex- 
perts under  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  be  kept 
intact.  The  team  was  transferred  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Installation,  HuntsvUle,  Ala. 

NATTVB     or     NEW     TORK     STATE 

Mr.  Watson  was  born  In  Plattsburgh,  N.Y., 
aud  graduated  In  1908  from  Union  College, 
from  which  he  later  received  two  honorary 
degrees.  He  first  joined  the  staff  of  his 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Plattsburgh  Dally 
Press,  but  was  with  the  Chicago  Dally  Trib- 
une when  he  became  a  military  correspond- 
ent.    He  followed   Oen.  John  J.  Pershing's 


forces  In  pursuit  of  tbe  Mexican  leader 
Pancbo  Villa  in  1916. 

He  was  in  Washington  for  tbe  Tribune  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  He  entered 
the  Army  as  an  artillery  private  but  rose  to 
major  in  a  year  and  edited  the  Armed  Forces 
newspaper.  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Between  tbe  wars  be  served  as  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  from 
1920  to  1927  and  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Sun 
from  1927  to  1941.  During  World  War  n  he 
reported  from  England.  Sicily.  Italy,  Nor- 
mandy and  China. 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 
Mar.  25.  1966] 

Mask  Watson,  Sun  Warrxt,  Dies  at  78 

Mark  S.  Watson,  veteran  military  affairs 
editor  of  the  Sun,  PuUaer  Prlee  winner  and 
dean  of  the  Pentagon  Press  Corps  died  today 
at  his  home  on  Merryman  Court. 

He  was  78  years  old  and  had  been  in  fall- 
ing health  for  some  months. 

During  his  57  years  as  newsman,  writer, 
editor,  and  military  analyst,  Mr.  Watson  re- 
ceived many  honors  from  bis  own  and  other 
governments,  including  tbe  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  granted  only  to  those  per- 
sons who  have  earned  distincliou  lu  tbe 
civilian  life  of  this  country  and  tbe  world. 

rOUB  MAJOB  WAKS 

Mr.  Watson's  newspaper  career  spanned 
tbe  four  major  and  many  minor  wars  of  this 
century— World  War  I.  World  War  U,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam. 

And  many  of  the  firsthand  and  antdytlcal 
reports  he  wrote  about  those  wars  Influenced 
the  way  they  were  conducted. 

During  World  War  II,  for  Instance,  Mr. 
Watson  was  credited  by  Air  Force  leaders — 
Including  Gen.  Curtis  E.  Lemay — with  help- 
ing to  save  the  daylight  bomolng  program  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

That  program  was  in  Jeopardy  because 
influential  beads  of  Oreat  Britain  feared  too 
many  planes  would  be  lost  in  daylight 
attacks. 

Similarly,  after  Korea  when  the  Nation  was 
foundering  in  Its  space  efforts  and  attempts 
were  made  to  break  up  the  Army's  team  of 
rocket  experts  assembled  under  Wernher  von 
Braun,  It  was  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son that  persuaded  national  leaders  to  trans- 
fer the  Von  Braun  team  Intact  to  tbe  NASA 
Installation  at  HuntsvUle,  Ala. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  how 
tbe  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
nuclear  power  would  revolutionize  not  only 
military  affairs  but  also  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Watson  was 
held  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  tbe  Army's 
historical  section  selected  bim  to  write  and 
edit  key  parts  of  the  official  history  of  tbe 
"U.S.  Army  In  World  War  II."  Mr.  Watson 
wrote  tbe  volume  dealing  with  the  "Chief 
of  Staff:  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations." 

MZUBES    or    194  7    MISSION 

He  also  was  an  official  member  of  the 
Wedemeyer  Mission  to  China  and  Korea  in 
1957. 

Mr.  Watson  won  many  citations  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force. 

One  of  tbe  proudest  moments  of  bis  life, 
be  recalled  recently,  was  tbe  fact  that  a 
grandson.  Mark  Watson  Eager,  9,  was  able 
to  witness  a  ceremony  last  December  when 
the  Army  and  the  entire  Pentagon  press 
corps  presented  Mr.  Watson  a  citation  for 
meritorious  service. 

In  person  Mr.  Watson  was  a  man  of  great 
gentleness.  His  mild  manner  served  to  mask 
bis  great  determination  and  passion  for  ac- 
curacy. 

PKTSICALLT,   MENTAI.LT   FIT 

He  believed  In  keeping  physically  as  well 
as  mentally  fit. 


And  when  be  recovered  from  a  serious 
heart  attack  in  bis  sixties,  be  continued  to 
play  tennis  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

Surviving  Mr.  Watson  are  bis  wife,  the 
former  Susan  Elizabeth  Owens;  a  sister,  Miss 
Ellen  Prances  Watson,  of  Chimney  Point.  Vt.: 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Balnbrtdge  Eager,  of 
Washington,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Barnes  Cros- 
land,  of  London. 

During  World  War  II.  Mr.  Watson  reported 
military  action — and  Interpreted  Its  mean- 
ing— from  five  major  fronts  In  EIngland. 
Africa,  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Watson's  dispatches  f ro:  i  those  fronts 
won  bim  Journalism's  highest  prize  in  1945, 
the  Pulitzer  Medal  for  distinguished  report- 
ing on  International  affairs. 

He  was  one  of  three  newspaper  correspond- 
ents permitted  to  attend  the  first  interview 
granted  by  Marshal  Pletro  Badogllo  when 
the  latter  became  bead  of  tbe  Italian  state 
after  the  fall  of  Mussolini. 

He  was  the  first  correspondent  to  enter 
liberated  Paris  with  VS.  troops,  and  with 
three  other  correspondents  and  two  Army  of- 
ficers he  "captured"  an  Italian  town. 

During  World  War  I,  after  enlisting  In  the 
Field  Artillery,  Mr.  Watson  was  attached  to 
the  U.S.  general  headquarters  In  Prance  and. 
after  the  armistice,  was  officer  in  charge  of 
tbe  Army  newspaper,  Stars  and  Stripes. 

mart  CABBANSA  urrxxviKW 

Earlier,  Mr.  Watson  reported  the  inter- 
nal difficulties  in  Mexico,  which  nearly  in- 
volved this  country  In  a  small  war  of  its 
own,  and  obtained  tbe  first  Interview  with 
the  revolutionary  President  Carranza.  who 
beaded  the  Mexican  Government  at  the  time 
of  tbe  Pershing  punitive  expedition  of  1916. 

Mr,  Watson  was  born  in  Plattsburgh,  N.Y., 
the  great-grandson  of  a  rather  well-known 
agriculturist  who  had  introduced  county 
fairs  and  more  serious  farming  innovations 
to  western  New  York. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Watson  wrote  tbe  fol- 
lowing account  of  bis  early  years: 

"I  was  bom  June  24,  1887,  in  Plattsburgh, 
NY.,  graduated  from  Union  CoUege  A.B.  1908. 
served  during  college  vacations  on  Platts- 
burgh Press,  Chicago  Tribune  1909-14,  pub- 
licity director  (shame  on  me)  for  Panama- 
California  Fair  1914-15,  then  back  to  Trib- 
une 1915-17,  variously  In  Mexico  (getting 
Carranza '8  first  interview).  Canada  for  Do- 
minlon-at-war  survey.  Washington  bureau, 
New  York  bureau,  and  editorial  writing." 

BOSE  TO  MAJOB 

"Enlisted  field  artillery:  AEF  from  Au- 
gust 1917  to  July  1919,  returning  as  major, 
field  artillery.  Managing  editor  Ladies  Home 
Journal  very  briefly." 

The  exact  date  of  Mr.  Watson's  enlistment 
was  April  6,  1917,  the  day  this  country  de- 
clared war,  when  he  joined  tbe  Illinois  artil- 
lery battery. 

He  was  transferred  to  an  officer's  training 
camp  at  Port  Sheridan,  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  and  was  sent  overseas  tbe  fol- 
lowing September. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  U.S.  General  Headquarters  at  Chaumont, 
Prance,  where  he  remained  on  duty  in  the 
intelligence  section  until  given  field  duty  in 
October  1918. 

MADE  LASTING  rRIENDSHIF 

Mr.  Watson's  assignment  at  general  head- 
quarters was  to  prove  Invaluable  experience 
when  be  became  a  war  correspondent  26  years 
later. 

He  was  in  daily  communication  wit^  of- 
ficers whose  friendship  be  was  to  retain 
throughout  the  peace  and  into  another  war. 

After  the  armistice  In  November  1918,  Mr. 
Watson  returned  from  field  duty  to  general 
headquarters  and  was  almost  Immediately 
assigned  as  offlcer-ln-charge  of  the  Stars  £ 
Stripes. 
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Mr.  Watson's  job  on  the  Stars  &  Stripes 
was  not  a  conspicuously  e«<y  one.  for  his 
was  a  high-spirited,  if  talented,  staff. 

In  the  notes  previously  quoted,  he  wrote 
of  this  assignment  as  follows: 

"For  anything  which  might  have  gone 
wrong,  I,  of  course,  would  have  been  respon- 
sible. 

"It  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  tbe  paper's  usefuluees  was  as  the  voice 
of  the  enlisted  personnel,  and  the  staff  which 
had  been  accumulated  during  1918  (Harold 
Roes,  former  editor  of  the  New  Yorker;  Alex 
Woollcott.  John  T.  Wlntertch,  et  al.)  was 
wholly  competent  to  get  out  a  paper  wltb 
very  little  advice  from  any  brass-bat 
emissary. 

"iNruKiATXD  orriCEBs" 

"While  I  had  been  stationed  at  OHQ.  one 
of  my  numerous  functions  was  to  work  at 
long  distance  to  keep  that  whole  staff  out  of 
the  angry  clutches  of  Infuriated  general  offi- 
cers and  outraged  military  pbllce.  As  offlcer- 
in-charge  this  was  still  my  function." 

Mr.  Watson  came  to  Baltimore,  and  the 
Sun  papers,  as  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun  in  1920,  after  quitting  his  shortlived 
Job  wltb  tbe  Ladles  Home  Journal. 

He  was  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun  until  1927,  when  he  became  Sunday 
editor. 

He  married  Miss  Susan  Ellaabeth  Owens  in 
1921. 

TINION    COLLEGE    DECREE 

In  1933,  Union  College  awarded  Mr.  Wat- 
son the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arta 

Mr.  Watson's  first  extended  writing  on 
World  War  II  was  done  late  In  1939.  when  he 
wrote  two  lengthy  series  of  articles  for  the 
Sun  on  the  state  of  American  defenses,  which 
he  found  to  be  dismal. 

Among  the  first  detailed  examinations  of 
tbe  lacks  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy,  these 
articles  stressed  the  fact  that  fully  18  months 
would  be  needed  to  equip  even  a  small  army 
of  1  million  men  for  purely  defensive  war 
on  our  own  soil. 

In  Jime  1943.  Mr.  Wataon  went  to  Britain 
for  what  wm  to  have  been  a  6-week  trip. 
Instead,  be  remained  to  report  tbe  war  from 
England,  and  then,  after  a  tour  of  the  north 
African  front,  from  Sicily  and  Italy. 

IN    SALXBNO  LANDING 

He  watched  the  initial  landings  in  Sicily 
In  July  and  then  made  the  landing  at 
Salerno  and  remained  In  Italy  covering 
frontline  action  until  mid-December,  when 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  short 
rest. 

It  was  in  September  1943,  that  Mr.  Wat- 
son's account  of  It  was  dispatched.  Several 
correspondents  and  two  offloers  got  ahead 
of  the  advancing  columns  of  the  U.S.  5th 
Army  and  captured  a  small  Italian  town. 

On  the  first  of  the  foUowtog  month,  Mr. 
Watson  entered  Naples  with  an  Army  major, 
riding  In  a  Jeep.  The  major,  sitting  next  to 
Mr.  Watson,  suffered  a  flesh  wound  from  a 
stray  piece  of  shell. 

On  at  least  one  other  occasion.  Mr.  Watson, 
an  extremely  agile  man,  waa  forced  to  leap 
from  a  jeep  into  a  ditch  to  avoid  being  struck 
by  enemy  Are. 

BADOCLIO    iNTEBVOtW 

The  Interview  with  Marshal  Badogllo  oc- 
curred "somewhere  in  southern  Italy"  Octo- 
ber 20,  and  Mr.  Watson's  account  of  It  was 
distributed  on  behalf  of  the  combined  Amer- 
ican press. 

After  hia  return  to  this  country  In  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  Wataon  did  a  serle«  of  articles  on 
aircraft  carrier  training  and  operations  and 
wrote,  as  he  had  done  before  going  overseas, 
on  military  affairs  from  Washington. 

In  April  1944,  he  went  again  to  England 
and  was  covering  the  Supreme  Allied  Head- 
quarters when  the  second  front  was  opened 
June  6. 


In  2  weeks  he  joined  the  U.S.  1st  Army  on 
Its  march  to  Cherbourg.  He  then  accom- 
panied the  Ist  Army  to  St.  Lo,  and  on  to 
Aachen. 

0I7IDED  TBOOPS  INTO  PABI8 

It  was  in  the  course  of  that  sweep  across 
France  that  Mr.  Watson  found  himself  guid- 
ing the  first  American  troops  into  Paris. 

"It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  never  should 
happen  outside  of  Hollywood,"  he  said  In 
relating  the  experience  upon  his  return  to 
this  country. 

"When  the  first  bunch  of  Americans  got  to 
the  gates  of  Paris,"  he  reported,  "they  dis- 
covered that  nobody  In  the  group  oould  sp>eak 
French  or  German.  So  there  was  a  hasty 
conference  and  the  upshot  was  that  they 
drafted  me  to  lead  them  in  and  explain  our 
peaceful  purposes  to  any  Inquisitive  citi- 
zens." 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 

Mar.  26,  1966) 

President,   Pentagon   Pat    Watson   Tbibxjte 

(By  Henry  L.  Trewbltt) 

Washington,  March  26. — President  John- 
son Joined  civilian  and  military  leaders  of 
tl-e  Department  of  Defense  today  In  tribute 
to  Mark  S.  Watson,  military  correspondent  of 
the  Sun,  who  died  this  morning. 

In  a  note  to  Mrs.  Watson,  the  President 
said  that  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Watson,  "brings 
sadness  not  only  to  bis  family  but  to  a  nation 
that  values  truth  and  integrity." 

"For  46  years  Mark  Watson  illuminated  the 
Baltimore  Bun,"  the  President  continued. 
"He  has  been  my  personal  friend  for  many 
years.  I  shared  with  bis  friends  bis  tri- 
umphs— the  winning  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In 
1945  for  bis  war  reporting  In  the  Kuropean 
theater  of  war  and  persistence  of  excellence 
that  emerged  in  a  steady  stream  of  factual 
reporting  of  this  Nation's  conduct  in  tbe 
defense  of  its  security. 

member  or  "BARE  tribe" 

"Mark  Watson  belonged  to  that  rare  tribe — 
growing  smaller  each  year — the  newspaper- 
man's newspa{>erman.  His  values  never 
diminished,  nor  did  bis  search  for  accuracy. 

"He  shall  be  sorely  missed." 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
said: 

"Mark  Watson  devoted  a  lifetime  to  in- 
forming the  American  people  about  military 
events  and  decisions  and  about  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform  for  whom  be  had  both 
respect  and  affection. 

"He  was  a  warm  and  winning  man,  and  he 
leaves  a  gracious  and  Illuminating  heritage 
of  authoritative  reporting. 

"A  newsman  of  the  finest  professional 
standards,  he  searched  courageously  and  tire- 
lessly for  the  story.  In  peace  and  on  the 
battlefield. 

"COVERAGE    LATTDEO 

"His  coverage  of  military  events,  beginning 
in  World  War  I,  was  of  the  highest  order  and 
made  over  the  years  a  vital  contribution  to 
public  understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
national  defense.  We  mourn  bis  loss  and  ex- 
tend our  condolences  to  Mrs.  Watson  and 
members  of  his  family." 

Mr.  Watson's  death  was  a  subject  of  con- 
versation and  sadness  far  beyoncfc  the  stand- 
ard sources  of  information  in  the  offices  and 
hallways  of  the  vast  Pentagon,  which  he 
knew  Intimately. 

Rear  Adm.  William  P.  Mack,  Navy  Chief  of 
Information,  said  that  "tbe  passing  of  Mark 
Wateon  grieves  us  all  here  In  the  Navy  who 
have  come  to  have  unlimited  respect  and 
love  for  him." 

GBETTEO     BT     BAND 

When  Mr.  Wataon  entered  the  city  August 
25,  as  he  "hesitatingly"  informed  hU  Mary- 
land readers  in  a  dispatch,  a  French  band 
played  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 

The  late  Lee  McCardell,  another  Sunpapers 
war  correspondent,  had  entered  the  city  the 


preceding   day.   with   tbe  French   Forces   of 
the  Interior. 

After  tbe  American  airborne  landing  at 
Nljmegen,  in  Holland,  Mr.  Wataon  accom- 
panied the  ground  troops  which  pushed  up 
to  support  tbe  airborne  troops  and  spent 
some  time  with  the  28d  and  lOlst  Airborne 
divisions. 

"NAZIS     OUTSMARTED     ME" 

Returning  later  to  the  Aachen  sector,  Mr. 
Watson  decided  that  things  were  sufficiently 
quiet  to  permit  a  visit  to  the  "forgotten" 
front  along  the  Loire  River. 

"And  that's  how  I  came  to  miss  the  big 
counteroffensive  in  the  Ardennes."  he  ex- 
plained later.     "The  Nazis  outsmarted  me." 

A  student  of  history  and  military  affairs. 
Mr.  Watson  Interested  himself  in  the  whole 
complex  panorama  that  is  modern  war.  He 
wrote  movingly  of  the  effect  of  war  on  non- 
combatant  civilian  populations  and  sympa- 
thetically of  Its  destruction  of  the  great 
works  of  art  and  architecture. 

PICTCTRE    or    TOTAL    WAR 

Conservative  in  bis  interpretations  he  al- 
ways sought  to  relate  the  particular  situation 
of  his  immediate  concern  to  the  larger  pic- 
ture of  total  war. 

More  than  once,  he  was  described  as  a  pro- 
fessional soldier's  war  correspondent. 

On  one  occasion,  someone  In  Baltimore 
sent  a  number  of  Mr.  Watson's  clippings  to 
a  friend  in  tbe  U.S.  Air  Force  In  Italy. 

The  officer  was  so  Impressed  that  he  showed 
the  clippings  to  the  chief  public  relations 
officer  of  the  5th  Army.  He,  In  turn,  was 
so  Impressed  that  he  showed  the  clippings 
to  Gen.  Mark  Clark. 

As  for  General  Clark,  he  was  so  Impressed 
that  he  insisted  upon  keeping  the  cllpplnga 

TRIBUTE  TO   "GREAT  PATRIOT" 

"Mark's  great  qualities  were  worn  lightly 
and  gracefully,  a  joy  to  all  who  were  privi- 
leged to  work  with  bim.  Journalism  has  lost 
a  giant  and  our  coimtry  has  lost  a  great 
patriot." 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Air  Force  and 
Navy  issued  statements  and  sent  messages  of 
condolence    to    Mrs.    Watson. 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  Mr.  Watson  had 
contributed  directly  to  tbe  national  security 
with  his  keen  analysis. 

COUNSEL   ANALTSIS    PRAISKB 

"As  a  lifelong  soldier,  I  consider  It  a  privl- 
lege  to  pay  tribute  to  Mark  Watson,  who  wa« 
equally  devoted  over  a  lifetime  to  tbe  defense 
of  this  Nation,"  Wheeler  stated. 

"His  intelligent  analysis,  honest  writing, 
and  wise  counsel  contributed  In  their  own 
effective,  individual  ways  to  the  strength  of 
the  American  Military  EBtabllahment.  If  ever 
an  American  deserved  the  description,  'gen- 
tleman of  the  press,'  It  was  Mark  Wataon." 

Oen.  John  P.  McOonnell.  Air  Force  Chief 
of  SUff,  said  that  "the  Nation's  fighting  men 
have  lost  a  good  friend  and  the  national 
security  a  valued  guardian."  Mr.  Watson, 
he  continued,  had  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  for  his  wisdom,  coiu-tesy  and  integrity. 

Stanley  R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  tbe  Army, 
said  tbe  news  of  Mr.  Watson's  death  was 
received  "wltb  profound  regret  by  all  mem- 
bers of  tbe  U.S.  Army, 

"Mark  distinguished  himself  as  a  great 
writer  and  newspaper  man.  He  endeared 
himself  to  members  of  tbe  Army  through  bis 
clear  and  concise  analysis  of  military  activi- 
ties.    We  shaU  miss  bim." 

Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  AiTairs,  said  that  "to  those 
of  us  who  watched  and  worked  with  Mark 
Watson,  bis  death  constitutes  a  loss  for  wbicb 
words  offer  small  consolation. 

"Mark  Wateons  do  not  come  along  every 
day.  but  when  they  do  the  profession  is 
adorned.  And  when  they  leave  us  they  be- 
queath something  Indestructible  and  pre- 
cious. 
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'We  ny:   'There  waa  a  m*n."' 

Paul  H.  Nllze.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said 
i>^.  Wataon  "wlU  be  mtiwfirt  by  bla  many 
rriends.  both  military  and  dvlUan  of  the 
Navy  and  Oefenm  Department,  who  have  al- 
ways held  him  In  the  highest  esteem.  His 
objective  and  enviable  style  of  writing  has 
established  a  high  standard  of  journalism 
for  his  contemporarlea  In  the  Pentagon  press 
corps  and  those  who  are  to  follow." 

Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
said  In  a  statement  of  tribute  that  Mr.  Wat- 
son "always  had  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
the  Air  Porce.  We  have  lost  a  great  corres- 
pondent who  was  recognized  as  the  dean  of 
the  press  corps." 

Gen.  Harold  K.  'Johnson,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Keith  L.  Ware,  Army 
Chief  of  Information,  were  among  those  who 
»ent  messages  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Watson. 

Adm.  David  1.  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  said  Mr.  Watson  was  "a  good 
friend  who  made  no  demands,  a  patient  ad- 
visor who  Initiated  me  into  the  ways  of  the 
press,  and  a  newsman  whose  ethics  and  dis- 
cretion will  remiiin  as  a  model  for  military 
correspondents  for  a  long  time." 

TIMX8"  BALOWIN  PRAISES  WAT80IT 

A  fellow  military  analyst,  Hanson  W.  Bald- 
win, of  the  New  York  Times,  paid  this  tribute 
to  Mark  Watson  yesterday: 

"The  Sunpapera,  Baltimore  and  the  Na- 
tion have  lost  with  Mark  Watson's  death,  a 
fine  newspaper  man,  a  great  American  and 
above  all,  one  of  the  warmest  humiin  beings 
I  have  ever  linown. 

"I  am  proud  to  have  worked  under  him." 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
Mar.  26,  19661 
M<RK  Watson,  Sxtn  Miutast  Writer.  Free- 
dom Medal  Winner,  Dies  at  78 — Honors 
incluob)  ims  ptn-iteer  prize,  rxbpcct  of 
Pentagon,  Aftection  or  CoixEAOtTca 
Mark  3.  Watson,  military  corresix>ndent  of 
the  Sun,  died  yesterday  at  his  home,  1  Merry- 
man  Court,  following  a  short  Illness.    He  waa 
78  years  old. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete. 
In  more  than  a  half  century  of  newspaper 
work,  Mr.  Watson  had  won  the  highest  award 
of  joiUTiallsm,  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  the 
.lupreme  civilian  accolade  of  the  Nation,  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

Professloaally,  he  was  known  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world  for  hla  perceptive  and  ac- 
curate reporting.  But  beyond  these  things, 
he  waa  the  object  of  unuaual  esteem  and 
affection  among  the  men  closest  to  him: 
sergeants  acd  lieutenants,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, and  his  fellow  newspapermen. 

Witnessing  two  world  wars,  and  much  that 
occurred  before  and  after  each.  Mr.  Watson 
understood  what  he  saw,  and  wrote  meaning- 
fully about  it. 

DISPATCHES    F«OK    PARIS 

He  never  lost  his  flair  for  the  human  and 
amusing  details  that  too  often  lie  just  be- 
neath the  siirface  of  momentous  events.  His 
dlapatches  from  Paris  in  the  days  of  that 
city's  liberation  from  the  Germans  in  World 
War  n  are  a  case  In  point,  and  a  delight  to 
read  today. 

Attracted  to  newspaper  work  from  his  stu- 
dent days  at  Union  College  In  Schenectady. 
NT,  he  eventually  acquired  a  reputation 
that  prompted  an  offlcer  In  the  Pentagon  to 
remark  a  few  years  ago:  "This  man  has  keys 
to  doors  In  this  building  that  even  he  doeent 
know  about " 

On  another  occasion,  a  naval  public  Infor- 
mation officer,  long  baraased  by  a  demanding 
Pentagon  press  corps,  addressed  hla  vall- 
dictory  to  that  group  by  observing:  "In 
heaven  I  know  all  the  reporters  must  be 
M\rlc    Aatsons." 

ALWAYS  ON  THE  CO 

Mr.  Wataon  was  an  enormously  energetic 
Individual  who,  though  short,  could  outpace 


a  6- footer  when  In  a  hurry,  which  waa  prac- 
tically always. 

He  played  tennla  Into  hla  early  seventies, 
and  even  in  later  years,  scurried  along  Gov- 
ernment corridors  and  the  wide  sidewalks  of 
the  Capital  like  a  man  late  for  a  train,  which 
he  sometimes  was.  Mr.  Watson  lived  in 
Baltimore  and  commuted  to  Washington. 

A  remarkably  self-disciplined  individual, 
he  rationed  the  seconds  of  the  day.  He 
would  humorously  chide  a  motorist  friend, 
with  whom  he  drove  about  Washington,  for 
not  rushing  through  the  city's  crowded  in- 
tersections as  the  traffic  light  turned  yellow, 
thereby  saving  a  minute  for  later  use. 

This  sort  of  schedule  permitted  him  fre- 
quently to  write  two  dispatches  a  day  for  the 
Sun,  while  gathering  facts  for  a  weekend  In- 
terpretive piece  or  preparing  an  article  for  a 
military  periodical. 

In  addition,  he  regularly  wrote  book  re- 
views for  hla  own  and  other  publications. 
(A  veteran  editor  once  Indicated  that  Mr. 
Watson  was  one  of  the  few  men  he  knew  who 
thoroughly  read  the  books  he  reviewed.) 

At  night  he  often  fell  asleep  in  bed,  with 
hU  glaaaea  on  the  tip  of  hla  nose  and  a  book 
on  hla  chest.  A  member  of  his  family  would 
remove  the  glasses  and  book  and  turn  out  the 
bedside  Ught. 

TRIBtrTE  TO   ENDT7RANCE 

A  colleague  once  summed  up  the  man's 
remarkable  endurance  this  way:  "I've 
traveled  with  him  thousands  of  miles — to 
the  North  Pole,  to  the  Panama  jungles,  to 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  He  will  start 
earlier,  go  harder,  and  last  longer  than  any 
of  us." 

Colleagues  found  him  a  fascinating  char- 
acter. 

"To  me, "  said  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military 
analyst  of  the  New  York  Times,  "much  of  the 
best  part  of  Mark  Watson  has  never  seen  the 
Ught  of  public  print;  hla  personal  letters  are 
Inlmit&ble. 

"He  never  lets  himself  go  In  the  same 
manner  when  writing  for  the  public.  He 
always  has  a  phrase  or  phrases  which  typify 
symbolically  what  he  Is  talking  about,  and 
he  does  It  with  the  right  sense  of  humor  and 
the  correct  words,  which  I  have  found  un- 
matched." 

SPEECHES    PRAISED 

Elton  C.  Fay,  of  the  Associated  Press,  now 
retired,  particularly  enjoyed  Mr.  Watson's 
speeches,  often  delivered  at  luncheons  in  the 
Pentagon  for  departing  officers  or  civilian 
officials. 

"I  have  known  a  whole  paaael  of  newsmen 
in  the  paat  40-odd  years,"  aaid  Mr.  Fay,  a 
cloee  friend  whom  Mr.  Wataon  delightedly 
addressed  as  "Old  Man  Fay"  though  senior 
to  him  by  some  years. 

"The  ones  who  wrote  good,  readable,  beau- 
tiful copy  couldn't  talk  worth  a  damn  when 
they  had  to  make  a  speech.  But  this  old  fel- 
low Is  a  magnificent  public  speaker  with 
quiet  droll  humor  tucked  into  his  talk  at 
just  the  right  places  to  kill  off  any  idea  that 
he  la  a  pundit  of  the  so-called  Washington 
press  corps   •   •   *." 

Mr,  Fay  recaUed  a  trip  to  West  Point  where 
his  old  friend  had  been  Invited  to  address  the 
cadets.  The  talk  waa  followed  by  a  questlon- 
and-answer  session. 

"The  questions  were  tough  from  those 
bright  youngsters  in  the  class,"  the  AP's  mili- 
tary affairs  writer  recalled,  "He  never  fal- 
tered, never  failed  to  answer  a  question, 
fielded  the  tough  ones  better  than  any  man 
In  the  Washington  stable  of  ofllclals  ever 
could  do. 

"The  cadets  were  delighted,  applauded  hla 
speech,  then  swarmed  around  him  after  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  ask  more  questions." 

TWO  TTPES  or  COtTRAOS 

Mr.  Watson's  gentle  humor  and  graclous- 
ness  were  not  substitutes  for  courage,  moral 
or  physical. 


Cpon  one  occasion  he  politely  interrupted  a 
Defense  Secretary  who  was  talking  about 
tank  production  rates  and  suggested  that  the 
subject  was  a  military  secret,  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  public. 

When  a  boy,  Mr.  Watson  very  nearly 
drowned  and,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  lived 
with  an  exaggerated  fear  of  the  water.  Yet 
at  the  amphibious  Invasion  of  Salerno.  In 
World  War  n,  he  waded  ashore  with  a  full 
pack,  enduring  the  double  dread  of  death, 
from  enemy  fire  and  from  the  sea. 

Typically,  he  wrote  his  family  of  the  ordeal, 
humorously  describing  how  he  feared  the 
water  more  than  the  battle. 

PATHES   A    JUOCE 

Mark  Skinner  Watson  was  bom  In  Platts- 
burgh,  N.Y..  June  24,  1887,  the  son  of  Winslow 
Charles  Watson,  a  country  lawyer  and  Judge, 
and  Ella  Barnes  Watson. 

Though  he  rarely  mentioned  the  fact  out- 
side the  family,  one  of  Mr.  Watson's  fore- 
bears waa  among  the  first  to  aettle  In  old 
Pl3Tnouth  colony. 

There  came  to  America  with  the  Pilgrims 
a  man  named  Edward  Winslow,  a  London 
printer,  who  had  heard  that  the  separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  then  in  Hol- 
land, were  in  need  of  his  craft.  Winslow 
Joined  them,  sailed  to  the  New  World  on  the 
Mayflower  and  later  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Mr.  Wataon  waa  a  direct'  descend-  . 
ant. 

Another  ancestor,  a  great-grandfather  of 
Mr.  Watson,  was  Elkanah  Watson,  secretary 
to  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  was  Minister 
to  France. 

'I'he  Watsons  were  New  Englanders  In  back- 
ground, but  some  of  them  lived  In  eastern 
New  York  State,  having  early  chosen  to  settle 
in  the  hills  west  of  Lake  Champlatn. 

Mark  Watson,  then,  was  technically  an  up- 
state New  Yorker,  having  been  born  In  the 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  Here  he 
grew  up  and  attended  Plattsburgh  High 
School. 

In  1908,  he  was  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege, where  he  took  a  liberal  arts  course  and 
won  honors  In  history  and  philosophy. 

During  college  vacations  he  worked  for  the 
Plattsburgh  Press  as  a  reporter,  editor,  and  a 
"typesetter  when  all  the  printers  were  tight," 
he  said  In  later  years.  He  also  observed  In 
this  reminiscence  of  the  newspaper  business 
that  he  was  then  "as  guileless  as  I  now  am 
concerning  the  mystery  of  why  advertisers 
pay  to  get  in." 

After  college,  Mr.  Watson  went  to  work  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  until  1914  when  he  left 
newspaperlng  temporarily  to  become  public- 
ity director  of  the  San  Diego  Exposition. 

"Shame  on  me,"  he  wrote  parenthetically 
years  afterward  when  remembering  this  brief 
departure  from  Journalism. 

However,  he  was  back  at  the  Tribune  In 
1915.  His  absence  presumably  produced  that 
favorable  effect  on  hla  editors  that  all  re- 
porters contemplate  In  their  daydreams.  In 
the  next  2  years  Mr.  Watson  began  skimming 
some  of  the  cream  of  newspaper  work,  get- 
ting assignments  that  sent  him  to  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  to  the  paper's  New  York  and 
Washington  bureaus. 

His  journey  south  of  the  border  during 
Mexico's  Internal  difficulties  of  that  period 
brought  him  a  flrst-rate  exclusive.  He  ob- 
tained the  first  Interview  with  the  revolu- 
tionary President  Carranza,  who  then  headed 
the  Mexican  Government. 

On  April  6.  1917,  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I. 

ENLISTMENT  IN   CUARO 

Mr.  Wataon.  In  New  York  for  the  Tribune, 
took  a  train  back  to  Chicago  and  enlisted  in 
an  Illinois  National  Guard  artillery  battery. 
He  returned  to  Chicago  without  telling  his 
editors,  apparently  fearing  they  would  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  a  civilian  nearlng  30  from 
rushing  into  a  potential  combat  unit. 
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Some  time  after  his  •nllstmcnt  he  was 
transferred  to  an  officers'  training  camp  at 
Fort  Sheridan.  Commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, he  went  overseas  the  following  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Watson  was  sent  to  U.S.  general  head- 
quarters at  Chaumont.  France,  where  he  re- 
mained on  duty  In  the  Intelligence  section 
until  deviously  acquiring  a  field  assignment 
In  October  1918. 

He  wrote  orders  recalling  Stephen  Early 
(later  press  secretary  to  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt)  from  the  front,  and  assigning  one 
Mark  Watson  to  replace  him. 

BIO  bertha's  Dim 

By  background  and  training,  Mr.  Watson 
had  had  certain  Ideas  about  death  and  Its 
predestined  arrival.  Illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing family  story: 

Sleeping  one  night  In  a  tent  outside  Paris 
with  a  fellow  offlcer,  he  heard  a  sudden,  loud 
thud  very  near.  He  did  not  bother  to  In- 
vestigate, and  advised  hla  companion  to  roll 
over  and  go  back  to  sleep.  Next  morning,  the 
two  men  discovered  that  a  German  Big 
Bertha  shell  had  hit  the  ground  just  outside 
their  tent.    It  was,  of  course,  a  dud. 

After  the  November  armistice  in  1918,  Mr. 
Wataon  waa  named  offlcer  in  ciiarge  of  the 
soldiers'  newspaper,  Stars  it,  Stripes.  This  Job 
required  him  to  exercise  some  sort  of  super- 
vision over  a  spirited  and  talented  staff  that 
Included  such  later  literary  lions  as  Alexan- 
der Woollcott  and  Harold  Ross. 

The  period  was  a  trying  one,  despite  some 
of  the  happy  memories  the  association  even- 
tually engendered. 

RECOLLBCTION     OP    PAPBB 

After  Ross  had  become  the  renowned  edi- 
tor of  the  New  Yorker  and  Woollcott  had 
achieved  fame  as  an  author,  critic  and 
raconteur,  their  old  boss  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  days  described  how  the  military  news- 
paper was  run. 

"For  anything  that  might  have  gone 
wrong,"  recalled  the  former  Captain  Wataon, 
"I,  of  course,  was  responsible.  It  ought  to 
be  kept  In  mind,  however,  that  the  paper'a 
usefulnesa  was  as  a  voice  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  that  the  staff  which  had  been 
accumulated  In  1918  •  •  •  was  wholly  com- 
petent to  put  out  the  paper  with  very  little 
advice  from  any  brass-hat  emissary. 

"While  I  was  stationed  at  GHQ  one  of 
my  numerous  functions  was  to  work  at  long 
distance  to  keep  that  whole  staff  out  of  the 
angry  clutches  of  the  infuriated  general  of- 
ficers and  outraged  military  police.  As  of- 
ficer-tn-charge   this   vtbs  still   my   function. 

"The  creative  work  had  been  done  and  my 
Job  was  merely  one  of  supervision  with  an 
extremely  tolerant  eye.  Of  course,  I  am 
glad  I  had  the  experience  but  I  cannot  de- 
cently claim  of  that  Job  more  than  it  was," 
he  wrote  with  a  degree  of  modesty  that  fre- 
quently exasperated  his  friends. 

Woollcott  and  Watson  kept  In  touch 
through  the  years.  Woollcott,  whose  person- 
ality and  experiences  were  reflected  in  the 
play,  "The  Man  Who  Came  To  Dinner,"  fre- 
quently came  to  breakfast  at  the  Watson 
house  when  In  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Wataon's  daughter,  Ellen  (Mrs.  Bain- 
brldge  Eager)  remembers  a  particularly  un- 
happy Mr.  Woollcott  at  the  breakfast  table 
one  Sunday  morning  wben  he  recounted 
with  some  Irritation  the  previous  night's 
dinner  at  the  White  House  with  Franklin 
Rooeevelt. 

Mr.  Rooeevelt  apparently  was  not  one  to 
yield  the  dinner-table  podium  without  a 
struggle,  and  Mr.  Woollcott,  who  bowed  to 
few  in  tSat  conversational  arts  had  had  a 
bad  time  of  it  at  the  Chief  Executive's  board. 

'nie  "town  crlu-"  of  radio  days  made  bis 
displeasure  quite  clear  that  morning  at 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Eager  remembered. 

BACK    TO    JOTTBMALISM 

In  1910,  Mr.  Watson  returned  to  the  United 
States  a  major  and  turned  again  to  Journal- 


ism. This  time  he  picked  a  magazine,  the 
Ladles'  Home  Journal,  where  he  labored  as 
managing  editor,  briefly. 

Despite  the  lofty  title,  be  soon  departed 
for  the  old  regimen  of  the  daily  deadline. 
He  came  to  Baltimore  in  1920  to  work  for 
the  Sun  as  an  assistant  managing  editor. 
He  later  became  Sunday  editor. 

On  September  24,  1921,  Mark  Watson 
married  Susan  Elizabeth  Owens,  a  Sun  re- 
porter and  sister  of  John  Owens,  later  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Sunpapera. 

They  had  two  daughters  and  more  than 
four  decades  of  close  family  life.  The  Wat- 
sons' second  daughter  Is  Mrs,  Anthony  Cros- 
land.  of  London,  wife  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
Mr.  Watson  Is  survived  by  a  slsto'.  Miss  Ellen 
F.  Watson,  of  Chimney  Point,  Vt.  Mr.  Wat- 
son's brother.  Richard  P.  Watson,  also  of 
Chimney  Point,  died  last  fall. 

Miss  Watson  waa  In  the  reference  depart- 
ment of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  for 
many  years  before  her  retirement. 

BT1TDENT   OP   MIUTART    BISTORT 

Mr.  Watson  was  a  student  of  military  his- 
tory for  much  of  his  life.  Tliough  not  regu- 
larly Involved  in  military  reporting  In  the  20 
years  between  the  two  World  Wars,  he  main- 
tained from  the  first  conflict  associations 
that  were  to  prove  helpful  when  the  second 
war  began. 

Lieutenants  and  captains  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  had,  by  the  late  thirties, 
moved  considerably  higher  up  the  chain  of 
command. 

The  approach  of  World  War  n  prompted 
the  Sun  to  move  Mr.  Watson  from  an  editor's 
desk  to  Washington  for  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Nation's  military  posture. 

The  Watson  examination  was  not  flatter- 
ing. A  series  of  articles  he  wrote  aa  the  sub- 
ject Is  said  to  have  Irritated  President  Rooee- 
velt. 

SECOND   CAREER    BEGINS 

In  any  event  the  former  overseer  of  Stars  St 
Stripes  was  now  actively  engaged  In  military 
reporting.  Already  past  60,  he  had.  In  a 
sense,  begun  a  second  career. 

Before  the  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  n, 
Mr.  Watson  wrote  many  analytical  reports 
from  Washington  on  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  Europe. 

His  output  Increased,  naturally,  after  De- 
cember 7,  1941. 

Now  that  the  United  States  was  directly 
Involved,  the  editors  of  the  pai>er  apparently 
thought  there  was  a  need  for  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  events  than  straight  news  report- 
ing would  allow. 

Here  Mark  Watson  was  in  bis  element  and 
his  columns  began  to  appear  In  the  paper 
under  such  headmgs  as  "Watson  Observes" 
or  "Mark  Watson's  Comment." 

Here,  too,  the  reporter  had  an  opportunity 
to  exhibit  his  penchant  for  the  rounded 
sentence  and  the  well-turned  phrase.  Thus 
he  wrote  one  morning  of  the  Philippine  re- 
treat In  late  January  1942: 

"The  steadily  Increasing  concentration  of 
Japanese  strength  against  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  left  front  [on  the  west  coast  of 
Luzon's  Bataan  peninsula]  now  has  forced 
the  considerable  southward  withdrawal 
which  was  exijected." 

Looking  at  the  desert  war  In  Africa  the 
next  day,  Mr.  Watson  began: 

"Painful  as  la  the  news  from  Libya.  It 
should  not  be  wholly  unexpected. 

"When  the  adroit  German  commander 
Rommel  extricated  himself  from  the  British 
pincers  2  weeks  ago  and  settled  down  In  his 
fastness  near  El  Aghella,  it  was  clear  that  the 
immediate  British  threat  to  him  was  about 
finished.  From  El  Aghella,  an  admirable  de- 
fensive position,  he  waa  in  position  to  with- 
draw still  further  toward  Tripoli  if  he  chose." 

Despite  wartime  censorship,  Mr.  Watson 
In  Washington  waa  able  to  discern  the  sig- 
nificance of  far-off  events  and  sometimes  re- 


late these  happenings  to  their  eventual  place 
In  history. 

In  early  June  of  1942,  the  United  States  de- 
feated the  Japanese  In  what  later  proved  to 
be  the  most  decisive  sea  battle  of  the  war 
In  the  Paclflc.  Of  that  event.  Mr.  Watson 
wrote  from  Washington  on  June  7,  1942 : 

"On  a  Sunday  afternoon  exactly  6  months 
ago  today  this  country  learned  from  Pearl 
Harbor  what  destruction  can  be  Inflicted 
upon  the  stoutest  warships,  and  military 
installations  and  national  confidence  by  the 
enemy's  bold  and  wholesale  use  of  hla  air- 
planes. The  course  of  history  came  very 
near  being  turned  on  that  day. 

rRACMSNTART    REPORTS 

"Today,  with  still  fragmentary  and  Insuf- 
ficient reports  of  Admiral  NlmltE's  great  vic- 
tory off  Midway,  we  have  a  much  pleasanter 
lesson  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature. 

"It  Is  a  demonstration  of  what  our  own 
airplanes  can  do  to  destroy  the  most  power- 
ful sea-air  force  which  Japan  has  ever  sent 
against  us.  And.  again,  this  battle  may  be 
of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  war  and  of  history." 

The  following  year.  Mr.  Watson  was  In  the 
E^iropean  theater  describing  war  firsthand, 
but  BtlU  with  an  eye  on  history.  In  a  dis- 
p>atch  from  the  front  In  Sicily  in  August 
1943.  he  wrote: 

"The  approach  to  the  battle  on  this  front 
covers  centuries,  so  to  speak.  As  one  comes 
in  by  air  from  North  Africa  where  Hannibal 
once  trained  his  armies,  the  plane  swoops 
over  clUes  where  ancient  Rome  erected  upon 
foundations  which  the  colonizing  Greeks  had 
left." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Watson  had  below  his 
byline  the  title  of  "Sunpapera  Military  Cor- 
respondent." As  the  war  moved  up  the 
Italian  peninsula,  a  further  notation  ap- 
peared beneath  his  name  on  a  few  Impor- 
tant dispatches — "representing  the  combined 
American  press." 

June  6,  1944,  was  the  day  the  Allies  in- 
vaded France.  Mr.  Watson's  name  had,  by 
this  time,  become  so  familiar  to  readers  of 
the  newspapers  that  the  front-page  makeup 
of  that  day  included  this  brief,  two-column 
headline:  "Watson — Tactics." 

Under  that  heading  the  reader  found  the 
usual  careful  analysis  of  fast-moving  eventa. 
With  a  London  dateline,  Mr.  Wataon  pro- 
ceeded to  analyse  the  cross-channel 
operation . 

In  the  days  that  followed,  he  frequently 
led  the  front  page  with  dispatches  describing 
a  wide  area  of  action. 

"Fresh  gains  of  great  importance  all  along 
the  Allied  front  in  Normandy  •  •  •  '  his  cable 
bep»n  June  14. 

"American  forces  on  the  Cherbourg  Penin- 
sula today  overcame  German  counterattacks" 
his  lead  began  June  14. 

"American  troops  today  crashed  through 
the  last  German  resistance  on  the  neck  of  the 
Cherbourg  Peninsula"  began  his  London  dis- 
patch June  18. 

Mr.  Watson  moved  with  the  American  1st 
Army  through  Normandy  and  In  late  August 
literally  led  a  column  of  troops  Into  Paris. 
His  account  of  that  day  and  Parisian  reac- 
tion to  the  arrival  of  the  Allies  Is  fascinating 
to  read,  even  decades  later. 

Entering  the  Paris  suburbs  with  the  Amer- 
ican 4th  Division.  Mr.  Watson  waa  frequently 
called  to  the  head  ff  the  line  by  a  lieutenant 
colonel  ha\'lng  trouble  understanding  the 
excited  and  foreign  directions  of  the  French, 
who  were  doing  their  best  to  direct  the 
Americans  to  the  city. 

"I  waa  called  forward  so  often  to  Inter- 
pret," he  wrote  in  his  dispatch,  "that  the 
affair  wound  up  with  me  being  placed  in  a 
French  civilian's  car  to  lead  the  way  for  our 
particular  column. 

"That  la  the  sort  of  thing  a  newspaper 
correspondent  dreams  of  but  uaually  encoun- 
ters only  in  the  movies." 
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"PT7RE    MASK    WAT90N" 

In  the  city,  itself,  he  went  on  to  describe 
the  wild  and  happy  scenes  along  the  Champa 
Elysees.  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  In 
the  Rue  de  RlvoU.  and  at  the  Arc  de  Trt- 
ompbe. 

One  encounter  with  French  riflemen  fir- 
ing at  German  snipers  In  a  Paris  building, 
Mr   Watson  described  thus: 

'Then  we  saw  the  riflemen  lying  In  the 
road  and  standing  back  of  the  trees  firing 
toward  the  Grand  Palais,  each  of  them  usu- 
ally attended,  we  noted  with  Interest,  by  a 
handsome  young  woman,  which  seems  a 
marvelous  way  to  conduct  police  work." 

Any  newspaperman  who  had  known  this 
reporter  would  almost  certainly  say  that 
that  paragraph  was  "pure  Mark  Watson," 
combining  the  flair  of  the  unusual  with  wry 
observation  in  expressing  what  has  been 
seen. 

His  report*  from  Paris  reflected  a  level  of 
exultation  that  would  seemingly  make  the 
rest  of  the  war  antlcUmatlc,  but  Mr.  Wat- 
son (now  67)  moved  on  with  the  troops  to 
Germany. 

arruKN  to  pabis 

He  returned  to  «he  United  States  In  early 
1945  for  a  brief  rest  but  was  back  at  Allied 
headquarters  In  Paris  when  Nazi  Germany 
began  to  fall   apart  that  spring. 

It  was  In  1945  that  Mr.  Watson  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
reporting    on    international    affairs. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  U.  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  back  In  Washington  writing  about 
demobilization,  war  surplus,  and  the  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack. 

During  the  next  5  years,  the  Watson  name 
was  beneath  newspaper  headlines  reporting 
the  Berlin  airlift,  the  early  development  of 
military  missiles,   and   finally.   Korea. 

Another  conflict  bad  begun,  and  I^.  Wat- 
son was  writing  about  it.  At  the  end  of 
1963.  he  was  In  Korea  describing  Dwight 
EUsenhower's  visit  to  the  war- torn  country 
after  his  election  in   November. 

Through  the  rest  of  that  decade,  this  aging 
but  vigorous  man  continued  with  enthusi- 
asm reporting  the  significant  military  de- 
velopments of  the  passing  years;  the  first 
H-t>omb  test;  the  launching  of  the  first 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  the  Nautilus. 
and  the  Increasing  Importance  of  ballistic 
missiles. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  1960s,  Mr.  Wat- 
son, still  writing,  began  receiving  a  series  of 
honors  from  the  military  and  civilian  de- 
partments of  the  Government. 

Typical  of  these  was  a  citation  from  the 
Navy  In  June  1962.  Just  before  his  75th 
birthday. 

CITATION    BT    NAVT 

At  a  ceremony  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  office  In  the  Pentagon,  Mr.  Watson 
was  read  the  citation,  which  said; 

"For  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  In  the  field  of  pub- 
lic information.  tfr.  Watson's  extensive 
background  of  military  and  naval  knowledge 
has  enabled  him  to  report  naval  affairs  with 
keen  insight  and  understanding  of  the  role 
of  seapower  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
defense. 

"In  view  of  his  professional  competence 
and  experience  as  a  military  writer,  Mr.  Wat- 
son has  been  called  upon  frequently  to  ad- 
vise the  chief  of  information  and  other  high 
naval  officials  on  public  relations  matters. 
HU  guidance  In  this  respect  has  been  in- 
valuable. 

"He  has  also  contributed  materially  to  the 
Navy's  public  infornoation  mission  by  his  in- 
terpretative, analytical,  and  well-researched 
articles  on  naval  subjects  that  have  enhanced 
public  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Navy.  In 
recognition  of  and  appreciation  for  his  serv- 
ices, this  award  Is  approved  this  a2d  day  of 
June  1962." 


The  following  year.  President  John  Ken- 
nedy selected  Mr.  Wataon  to  receive  the  Pres- 
idential Medal  of  Freedom,  "the  highest 
civilian  honor  that  the  President  can  confer 
for  service  In  peacetime." 

Mr.  Watson  was  the  only  newspaperman 
in  the  group  of  31  citizens  who  received  the 
award.  Among  the  others  were  Marian  An- 
derson, Ralph  J.  Bunche,  James  B.  Conant, 
Jean  Monnet.  and  Thornton  Wilder. 

And  a  little  more  than  3  months  ago.  Mr. 
Watson  stood  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Stanley  R.  Resor. 

MANY    GENEKALS    PRESENT 

There,  too,  were  the  Army's  top  generals, 
their  numbers  strengthened  by  many  in  re- 
tired status. 

Speaking  for  everybody  there,  Mr.  Resor 
said  the  "dean  of  the  Pentagon  press  corps 
holds  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  of  us." 

"As  a  distinguished  rep)orter  and  Inter- 
preter of  military  afTairs  he  has  made  great 
contributions  to  public  understanding  of  na- 
tional security  problems  and  the  role  of  the 
Army  forces." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  said  Mr.  Wat- 
son's correspondence  "has  been  and  is  unsur- 
passed for  its  clarity,  soundness,  thorough- 
ness, and  Its  responsible,  constructive  quality. 

"He  Is  the  prototype  and  prime  operational 
model  of  the  Ideal  military  reporter." 


tlon.  This  will  be  one  of  the  better  uses 
of  the  large  quantities  of  Indian  money 
that  we  now  have. 
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PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS  CAN 

STRENGTHEN   GOVERNMENT   EF- 
FORT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  proposed  United  States- 
India  Binational  Foundation  will  bring 
to  bear  the  experience  of  other  large 
foundations  that  have  proved  their  worth 
in  working  on  major  projects  closely  al- 
lied with  governments  and  their  objec- 
tives. 

The  experience  of  the  Ford  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundations  has  shown  that  pri- 
vate foundations  can  carry  out  certain 
useful  activities  more  effectively  than 
governments  can  and  thereby  broaden 
the  range  of  useful  public  service. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  for  example, 
makes  grants  in  the  fields  of  educational 
advance,  public  and  economic  affairs, 
international  affairs,  and  overseas  devel- 
opment. The  conquest  of  hunger  holds 
first  place  among  the  fields  in  which  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  makes  grants, 
closely  followed  by  the  economic  develop- 
ment field.  Both  foundations  have  made 
distinct  contributions  in  these  areas. 

Like  these  established  foundations,  the 
proposed  new  Foundation  would  func- 
tion primarily,  as  I  understand  it,  as  a 
grantmaking,  rather  than  as  an  operat- 
ing organization.  It  would  serve  as  a 
continuing  source  of  financing  for  new 
initiatives  in  education  and  science  and 
will  be  supplementary  to  existing  pro- 
grams both  public  and  private.  It  would 
encourage  innovation  and  diversity  be- 
yond the  normal  range  of  publicly  sup- 
ported projects. 

By  supporting  experimentation  and  in- 
novation, and  pinpointing  and  attack- 
ing bottlenecks,  the  Foimdation  should 
offer  real  proniise  in  attacking  certain  of 
India's  problems  that  urgently  need  solu- 


UNCONTROLLED  DOMESTIC 
INFLATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 

Mr,  President,  much  has  been  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  news 
media  about  a  series  of  interrelated 
problems,  one  concerning  domestic  in- 
flation which  Is  taking  place  at  a  sky- 
rocketing rate,  and  one  concerning  our 
continuing  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  is  creating  problems  not 
only  with  respect  to  our  gold  supply,  but 
also  with  respect  to  our  relations  with 
countries  overseas. 

It  strikes  me  that  nothing  very  effec- 
tive has  been  done,  while  at  the  same 
time  some  ideas  have  been  urged  which 
will  not  cure  the  problem  at  all,  but  will 
make  it  worse. 

Only  the  other  day,  I  received  from  a 
friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Felix  Wormser,  an 
article  entitled  "The  Dollar  Seen  From 
Geneva."  written  by  Wilhelm  Roepke,  a 
reporter,  which  was  published  in  the 
National  Review  of  March  8,  1966,  just 
before  Mr.  Roepke's  death. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Roepke  pointed  out 
problems  which  European  countries  have 
had  that  are  causing  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  Mr.  Roepke's  ex- 
cellent article  would.  I  think,  be  most 
helpful  in  our  consideration  of  the  over- 
all problem  of  inflation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Dollar  Seen  Fkom  Geneva 
(By  Wilhelm  Roepke) 

In  an  essay  prepared  only  days  before  his 
death,  the  world-famous  economist  described 
how  the  U.S.  monetary  sickness  looks  to  a 
classic  European. 

Americans  seem  to  have  no  Idea  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  informed  opinion  In 
Europe  Judges  the  American  monetary  policy 
of  the  last  10  years;  no  Idea  of  the  disillu- 
sionment which  It  inspires  In  ua.  Thinking 
that  our  views  are  tainted  with  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm.  they  tend  to  defend  their  policies 
merely  as  a  reflex  of  national  pride.  The 
fact  that  a  man  like  General  de  Gaulle, 
backed  by  one  of  the  foremost  monetary 
authorities  of  our  time,  Jacques  Rueff  (who 
has  done  for  France  what  Einaudl  did  in 
Italy  and  Erhard  and  Vocke  In  Germany; 
I.e.,  restored  economic  order  and  sound  cur- 
rencies), has  Joined  the  European  critics  of 
American  policy  is  hardly  apt  to  disarm  our 
American  partners  In  such  polemics. 

Not  enough  has  been  said  of  this  aspect 
of  the  dollar  problem.  One  of  Its  worst 
features  Is  that  it  gives  rise  to  such  quarrels. 
Whenever  an  institution  or  policy  brings  the 
"geography  of  knowledge'"  into  play,  there 
Is  a  strong  prima  facie  case  against  that 
Institution  or  policy. 

To  most  Americans  it  must  come  as  shock 
to  hear  that  we  have  the  most  serious  griev- 
ances against  the  present  International 
monetary   system   and   therefore,   since   the 


dollar  Is  its  keystone,  against  the  American 
monetary  policies  of  the  last  decade.  We 
hesitate  to  be  quite  frank  about  It  for  fear 
of  appearing  ungrateful  for  past  American 
help  and  for  fear  of  adding  fuel  to  rampant 
antl-Amerlcanlsm. 

An  International  monetary  order  which  Is 
not  a  mockery  must  answer  two  vital  con- 
ditions; to  be  Ideal  it  would  also  fulfill  a 
third  condition.  The  vital  conditions  are 
(1)  free  convertibility  (to  be  defined  by  the 
absence  of  exchange  control)  and  (2)  a 
mechanism  or  a  reliable  habit  which  sees  to  it 
that  disturbances  in  the  external  economic 
equilibrium  of  the  Individual  countries  (defi- 
cits or  surpluses  of  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments) are  kept  within  tolerable  limits  and 
corrected.  The  third  condition  (not  vital, 
but  highly  desirable)  is  that  this  be  attained 
together  with  stable  exchange  rates — though 
at  the  same  time  I  must  add  that  stable 
exchange  rates  are  detrimental  If  the  two 
vital   conditions   are   not   first   fulfilled. 

No  amount  of  mockery  at  the  gold  standard 
can  do  away  with  the  unshakable  fact  that 
this  has  been  an  International  monetary 
system  under  which  all  three  conditions — 
the  two  vital  ones  and  the  one  desirable  one 
had  been  fulfllled  and  that,  so  far,  all  efforts 
to  find  another  International  monetary  sys- 
tem which  does  the  same  have  been  In  vain 
and.  In  all  likelihood,  are  condemned  to  be 
perpetually  In  vain.  The  gold  standard — 
and  It  Is  simply  unscientific  to  Ignore  or  to 
contest  this — has  been  up  until  now  the  only 
International  monetary  order  the  world  has 
known.  It  Is  up  to  the  adversaries  of  the 
gold  standard  to  prove  that  another  one 
Is  feasible. 

UIPORTIED    INFLATION 

Instead  of  a  genuine  monetary  order  we 
have  restored.  In  the  developed  Industrial 
countries  at  least,  the  minimum  of  convert- 
ibility required  by  a  system  of  reasonably 
free  and  multilateral  exchanges  of  commodi- 
ties and  services  (though,  by  no  means,  of 
international  capital  movements)  but  not  a 
system  of  keeping  dlsequlUbrla  of  balances  of 
payments  within  narrow  limits  and  of  re- 
moving them  quickly.  In  consequence,  we 
have  enormous  and  tenacious  deficits  of  the 
balances  of  payments  of  some  countries  to 
which  must  correspond  equally  enormous 
and  tenacious  surpluses  ot  the  other  coun- 
tries. That  means,  however,  that  the  defi- 
cits of  the  first  countries  engendering  sur- 
pluses in  the  latter  countries  have  become 
the  sources  of  Inflation  tn  these  surplus- 
countries,  because  here  the  surpluses  of  the 
balances  of  payments  are  clianged  Into  addi- 
tional national  currency.  That  Is  the  short- 
est possible  description  of  what  I  proposed 
calling  "Imported  Inflation"  almost  10  years 
ago.  In  this  way,  our  present  International 
monetary  system — which,  I  repeat,  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  "order" — amounts  to 
what  one  of  the  most  prominent  European 
experts.  Dr.  M.  W.  Holtrop,  Governor  of  the 
Dutch  Central  Bank  and  President  of  the 
Basle  Bank  for  International  Settlements, 
has  stigmatized  as  an  "international  machin- 
ery to  produce  Inflation." 

The  "creeping  Inflation"  of  our  glorious 
age  has,  to  be  sure,  varioua  sources,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  In  the  average  of 
the  last  decade,  the  principal  and  Initial 
kind  of  Inflation  In  countries  like  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium. 
France,  and  Italy  (untU  about  1962  and  the 
unhappy  apertura  a  sinistra)  has  been  the 
"imported  IrJlatlon";  1*.,  an  Inflationary 
push  communicated  from  abroad  by  the 
"monetizing"  of  the  cooatant  surpltises  of 
the  balances  of  payments  of  these  countries. 
Communicated  by  what  countries?  Nat- 
urally by  those  which  have  been  producing 
continuous  deficits  In  their  balances  of  pay. 
ments.  The  principal  country  of  this  kind, 
however,  has  been  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  main  source  of  International 


Inflation  throughout  the  last  10  years  has 
been  the  huge  and  chronic  American  deficits 
of  the  balance  of  payments  which  have  been 
showing  up  either  in  a  constant  outflow  of 
gold  or  in  continuous  Increases  of  foreign 
holdings  of  dollars  and  bank  balances. 

Now  the  saUent  point  Is  that  this  has  hap- 
pened because  the  United  States  Is  unique 
In  combining  two  oharacterlstlcs:  (1)  be- 
cause the  dollar  Is  the  main  reserve  currency 
of  the  present-  International  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  United  States  Is  the  real  world 
banker,  and  (2)  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  responslbUlty  which  this 
position  as  the  world  banker  implies  by  In- 
dulging In  economic,  monetary,  social,  and 
fiscal  policies  likely  to  produce  billions  of 
deficits  in  the  balance  of  payments  and  thus 
to  spread  an  Inflationary  Infection  over  the 
whole  world. 

By  and  large  and  neglecting  Great  Britain, 
we  may  say  that  the  United  States  Is  able  to 
go  on  year  after  year  producing  enormous 
balance-of-payments  deficits  and  Indulging 
in  constant  monetary  expansion  without 
worrying  much  about  the  consequences  of 
all  this.  It  Is  the  present  world  payments 
system  which  takes  care  of  these  worries 
by  blessing  the  countries  observing  a  higher 
degree  of  monetary  discipline  with  surpluses 
of  the  balances  of  payments  and  consequent 
inflation. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  United  States 
as  the  main  reserve  currency  country  en- 
Joys  an  exceptional  position.  That  It  Is,  In- 
deed, a  privileged  position  becomes  clear 
when  we  compare  It  with  that  of  a  country 
like  Italy.  For  reasons  not  too  dissimilar 
from  those  working  in  the  United  States, 
Italy  became  some  years  ago  a  country  of 
large  and  stubborn  deficits  of  her  balance 
of  payments.  But  the  lira  Is  not,  like  the 
dollar,  a  reserve  currency.  In  contrast  to 
the  United  States,  therefore,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment could  not  rely  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  relieve  it  of  the  trouble  of  restor- 
ing the  balance  of  payments  by  accepting 
lire  Instead  of  gold  and  by  making  all  sorts 
of  credit  arrangements  to  baU  It  out.  Con- 
sequently, Italy  had  only  the  choice  between 
a  devaluation  of  the  lira  (not  advisable 
for  various  reasons)  and  a  policy  of  restrain- 
ing the  Internal  creation  of  money.  She  had 
to  swallow  the  classical  medicine  which 
Keynes  had  so  strongly  recommended  In  the 
last  public  utterance  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
bitter  draught  by  which  she  had  to  atone 
for  the  previous  sins  of  excessive  creation 
of  money  by  public  deficits  and  reckless 
wage  Increases. 

Everybody  will  be  familiar  with  the  stand- 
ard arguments  offered  in  order  to  make  the 
American  deficits  of  the  balance  of  payment* 
appear  as  something  special  which  cannot  be 
compared  with  all  other  cases  which  follow 
the  pattern  of  Italy,  But  It  Is  almost  tedious 
to  refute  them  once  more,  and  I  wonder  how 
many  really  believe  In  them  any  more,  at 
least  outside  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  told  that  the  dollar  problem  has 
nothing  to  do  with  an  international  mone- 
tary overpressure  since  the  trouble  Is  with 
the  American  balance  of  capital  movements, 
not  with  the  American  balance  of  trade  and 
services.  SlmUarly,  It  Is  constantly  denied 
that  such  a  monetary  cause  Is  working  In 
the  American  case  since  there  Is  relatively 
little  Inflation  In  the  United  States  In  the 
shape  of  noticeable  price  and  cost  rises,  and 
so  forth. 

There  Is  a  convincing  answer  to  each  one  of 
these  arguments,  but  It  Is  not  possible  to  go 
thoroughly  into  these  questions  In  the  pres- 
ent context.  May  It  suffice  to  say  that  solid 
theory  and  ample  experience  prove  that  It  Is 
the  function  of  the  balance  of  trade  and 
services  to  balsmce  the  capital  movements  of 
a  country  and  that.  If  that  Is  not  so,  some- 
thing seems  to  be  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  balance   of  payments,   meaning   In  the 


American  case  that  the  surpluses  of  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  services  are  evidently  In- 
sufficient to  offset  the  deficits  of  the  capital 
balance.  Tliey  are  Insufficient  because  there 
Is  monetary  overpressure  In  the  country 
which  makes  Imports  too  large  and  exports 
too  smaU.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  stringent  credit  policy  which, 
whUe  perpetuating  the  monetary  overpres- 
siu-e,  tends  to  make  the  deficits  of  the  capi- 
tal balance  greater  than  necessary. 

The  privileged  position  of  the  dollar  en- 
abled the  American  Government,  In  contrast 
to  that  of  Italy  or  of  France,  to  do  nothing 
really  efficacious  to  combat  the  balance  of 
payments  deficits  by  removing  Its  causes.  A 
very  strong  temptation  which  any  govern- 
n\ent  wUl  find  It  difficult  to  resist.  In  fact, 
the  American  Government  did  not  resist  It; 
It  act\ially  has  done  nothing  about  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  that  might  serve 
to  remove  Its  causes.  It  has  been  relying  on 
the  Inflation  exported  from  the  United  Slates 
Into  the  surplus  countries  to  restore  Interna- 
tional equlUbrlum  at  the  other  end.  Re- 
sponsible Americans  have  been  even  cynical 
enough  to  admit  It  and  to  encourage  Infla- 
tion in  those  other  countries  while  express- 
ing displeasure  when  they  tried  to  combat 
It  by  more  stringent  credit  policies  and  ris- 
ing discount  rates. 

Now  there  Is  a  special  reason  why  the 
United  States  did  so  thoroughly  succumb  to 
the  temptation  offered  to  them  by  the  pres- 
ent world  monetary  system,  sometimes  called 
the  gold  exchange  standard.  In  theory.  It 
Is  conceivable  that  such  a  system  does  not 
become  an  "International  machinery  of  In- 
flation" because  It  Is  not  logically  cogent 
that  the  reserve  currency  cotintry  actually 
makes  use  of  Its  prtvUeged  position.  But 
prlvUeges  are  rarely  left  unused.  Moreover, 
In  the  case  of  the  United  SUtes  (as  In  that 
of  Great  Britain)  It  Is  our  common  mis- 
fortune that,  on  top  of  everything  else,  their 
monetary  policy  Is  In  the  hands  of  men  of 
strongly  post-Keynesian  and  therefore  de- 
cidedly expansionist  Ideologies.  The  trouble. 
In  other  words.  Is  that  the  gold  exchange 
standard  today  Is  working  under  the  worst 
possible  conditions.  The  two  countries  which 
are  lU  pillars  (one  of  them  being  a  quite 
minor  one),  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  are  precisely  those  where  a  sort  of 
archaic  Keyneslanlam  Is  endemic.  We  have 
a  gold  exchange  standard  plus  Heller,  Ack- 
ley,  Thomas  Balough  e  tuttl  quantl.  By  a 
sort  of  vicious  circle.  It  U  the  privileged 
position  of  these  world  strongholds  of  unre- 
formed  Keyneslanlsm  which  In  turn  makes 
It  BO  tempting  to  cUng  to  It  because  Its  In- 
flationary effects  are  being  exported.  We,  the 
people  In  the  European  surplus  countries, 
are  paying  for  It. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  United  States  could 
get  away  with  such  a  poUcy  of  flouting  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  of  delib- 
erately keeping  Its  causes  In  force.  The 
world  win  react  by  a  growing  distrust  of  the 
dollar  as  a  monetary  reserve  and,  despite 
growing  American  counterpressure,  tend  to 
insist  more  and  more  on  being  paid  In  gold. 
No  rldlcuUng  or  theorizing  wUl  change  this 
aurl  sacra  fames.  What  can  the  United 
States  do  In  response?  It  wl'.l  Join  the  advo- 
cates of  the  creation  of  some  International 
substitute  for  gold  which  would  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  American  gold  reserves.  That 
Is  what  the  present  cry  for  more  "interna- 
tional Uquidity"  amounts  to.  It  means 
nothing  else  than  the  desire  to  keep  the  "in- 
ternational machine  of  Inflation"  going  in 
spite  of  everything  and  to  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  monetary  discipline. 
There  was  another  thing,  however,  which  the 
United  States  was  always  tempted  to  do.  It 
might  try  what  some  other  countries  In  a 
similar  plight  have  tried,  the  classical  exam- 
ple being  Nazi  Germany  In  the  late  thirties. 
It  might  turn  to  the  fatal  course  of  repressing 
Inflation  Instead  of  removing  Its  causes. 
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That  Is  precisely  what  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  been  doing,  after  some  begin- 
ning made  earlier  under  Kennedy.  What 
this  American  "repressed  Inflation"  amounts 
to  Is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  put  counterpressure  to  the  Increas- 
ing Inflationary  pressure  and  thus,  after  hav- 
ing allowed  the  latter  to  happen  and  being 
loath  to  stop  It.  to  forbid  Its  economic  con- 
sequences by  exchange  control  and  the  con- 
trol of  prices  and,  to  some  extent,  of  wages, 
whether  by  legal  force  or  by  p>oUt)co-moral 
pressure.  The  American  Government  Is  ac- 
tually mounting  the  beginnings  of  Zwangs- 
wirtschaft  (coercive  economy)  which,  in 
principle,  resembles  dlsquletlngly  the  former 
German  model.  We  must  not,  of  course,  ex- 
aggerate this  parallel:  there  are  differences 
of  degree  and  of  the  means  employed.  The 
further  difference  Is  that.  In  the  German 
model  of  30  years  ago  (to  which  Keynes,  by 
the  way.  had  paid  tribute  at  that  time  In  the 
preface  to  the  German  translation  of  his 
magnum  opus),  wages  were  kept  under  the 
strictest  possible  control  so  as  to  prevent 
any  cost  Inflation. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this 
return  to  repressed  Inflation  la  a  most  dan- 
gerous course  It  Is  no  permanent  substi- 
tute for  a  policy  which  restores  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  balance  of  payments  by  remov- 
ing the  causes  of  Its  deficits,  I.e.,  by  restrict- 
ing the  creation  of  money  and  credit.  If 
these  causes  are  allowed  to  continue  to  work, 
the  system  of  repressed  Inflation  will  have  to 
be  reinforced  gradually.  That  means,  how- 
ever, that  the  free  economic  order  of  the  lead- 
ing country  of  the  West  will  give  way  more 
and  more  to  collectivism,  and  to  coercion. 
Its  Indispensable  prerequisite.  It  means 
further  that  It  will  undermine  world  con- 
fidence In  a  world  banker  who  has  recourse 
to  such  discreditable  measures.  And  so  the 
vicious  circle  will  go  on— until  It  is  under- 
stood by  the  responsible  American  authori- 
ties that  there  Is  only  one  remedy  for  the 
Biek  dollar:  the  return  to  monetary  discipline. 

What  Is  the  final  lesson  of  all  this?  Un- 
doubtedly this:  that  In  the  long  run  the 
privileged  position  given  to  the  dollar  by  our 
present  monetary  system  Is  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable benefit  even  for  the  United  States. 
It  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  resist  the  temptations  Involved  In  this 
privilege  and  thus  to  refuse  a  course  which, 
first,  embitters  her  friends  abroad  against 
her  and  finally  endangers  her  own  economic 
and  social  system  In  Its  foundations.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  United  States,  In  the 
last  resort,  has  become  like  us  all  the  victim 
of  a  wrong  system  of  International  payments. 
The  first  step  In  the  right  direction  is  to 
recognise  this  and  see  the  dollar  as  we  are 
bound  to  see  It  from  Europe.  With  regard 
to  International  control  of  money  It  Is  true 
that  iUl  power  tends  to  corrupt.  It  Is  a 
rotten  system  which  Implies  such  power. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
that  some  things  have  been  done  which 
were  not  helpful  so  far  as  either  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  or  problems 
of  inflation  are  concerned.  One  Is  that 
the  President  has  urged  an  Increase 
In  our  trade  with  Soviet  bloc  nations. 
Obviously,  this  will  create  problems  for 
us  because,  at  the  same  time  that  was 
being  done,  we  would  be  urging  that  our 
own  people  be  stopped  from  shipping 
their  livestock  hides  to  other  countries. 

The  other  day.  the  Maritime  Union 
a:id  the  Dockworkers'  Union  announced 
that  they  would  not  load  any  cargo  which 
was  destined  to  any  country  that  was 
shipping  into  North  Vietnam.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  Is  a  magnificent  step 
ahead.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment do  the  same  thing  and  say  that  we 
will  use  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a 


weapon  of  national  policy,  instead  of  as 
an  instrument  to  strengthen  the  economy 
of  those  countries  that  are  fighting  us 
through  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent,  hard-hitting  edi- 
torial entitled  "Hurrah  for  the  Dock- 
workers."  published  in  the  Mining  and 
Natiiral  Resources  Record  of  March  10, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HXTS&AB    rOB    THE    DOCKWORKEXS 

Union  labor  has  had  its  share  of  criti- 
cism In  the  last  few  years — some  of  it  In 
these  columns.  Much  of  the  criticism  has 
been  merited.  But  every  now  and  then  a 
labor  union  does  something  which  deserves 
real  commendation.  So  a  great  big  pat  on 
the  back  should  be  given  to  the  dockworkers 
of  our  American  seaports  who  have  an- 
nounced they  will  not  load  or  unload  ships 
which  have  been  carrying  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam. 

We  are  much  concerned  about  what  Is 
going  on  over  there.  We  sometimes  wonder 
If  we  are  being  told  the  whole  truth.  We 
sometimes  ask  why  that  war  Is  being  fought 
like  the  war  In  Korea,  where  our  soldiers 
figuratively  had  one  hand  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  and  win. 
We  think  there  Is  something  phony  in  Wash- 
ington. Too.  we  have  been  afraid  this  coun- 
try Is  beginning  to  be  a  little  too  complacent. 
We  have  been  fearful  It  Is  beginning  to  go 
the  way  of  former  democracies.  History 
shows  that  as  democracies  become  rich  and 
affluent  their  people  lose  interest  In  gov- 
ernment and  seek  more  and  more  a  life  of 
ease  which  eventually  enables  a  dictator  to 
take  over. 

We  think  If  a  vote  were  taken  In  this 
country  today  It  would  be  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  cleaning  up  the  Vietnam  mesa 
in  short  order  with  every  available  weapon 
that  we  have,  excepting  poison  gas  and  nu- 
clear bombs.  We  think  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  coast  should  be  blockaded.  We 
think  our  "allies"  In  Europe  should  be  told 
either  Join  us  and  help  clean  up  Vietnam 
or  stay  out  and  shut  up  until  we  finish  the 
Job.  We  should  certainly  tell  them  they 
cannot  continue  to  put  trade  ahead  of  the 
welfare  and  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
and  at  the  same  time  expect  us  to  continue 
giving  them  all  manner  of  money  and  pro- 
tection. We  think  every  foreign  vessel  which 
attempts  to  unload  supplies  at  the  harbor 
of  Haiphong  should  at  once  be  seized  and 
Impounded  until  this  struggle  is  over. 

In  short,  we  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  American  boys  needlessly  killed  or 
maimed  because  European  countries  not  only 
lack  the  guts  to  get  in  there  and  help  but 
actually  protest  against  American  boys  fight- 
ing the  communistic  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam. What  would  happen  to  Laos,  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  and  adjoining  nations  If  our 
soldiers  were  pulled  out  of  Vietnam? 

We  note  that  Washington  officials  have 
said  the  seamen's  union  or  the  dockworkers 
union  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  load  or  un- 
load such  ships.  We  say  the  unions  are 
right  and   more   power   to  them. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  TIRES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  2669)  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  down  through  line  15,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"VNirORM  GRADING  SYSTEM  TOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  TIBES 

"Sec.  10.  In  order  to  assist  the  consumer 
to  make  an  informed  choice  In  the  purchase 
of  motor  vehicle  tires,  within  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  order,  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  a  uniform  quality  grading  sys- 
tem for  motor  vehicle  tires.  Such  order  shall 
become  effective  180  days  from  the  date  on 
which  such  order  was  published.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  cooperate  with  industry  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Conmiisslon  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  in  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate deceptive  and  confusing  tire  nomen- 
clature and  marketing  practices." 

On  page  22.  line  6,  strike  out  "or  8"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "8  or  10". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  by  changing  "one 
year"  to  "two  years"  in  line  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  Emiendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately I  could  not  be  present  when 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  offered  his 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  was  attending  a  meeting  in  the 
majority  leader's  office. 

The  reason  that  provision  Is  made  in 
the  bill  for  3  years  is  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  testimony  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce — which  De- 
partment will  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  legislation — is 
that  they  will  require  that  much  time, 
and  perhaps  even  more  time  in  some 
cases.  It  was  felt  that  they  might  re- 
quire 5  years,  and  the  provision  for  5 
years  was  Incorporated  in  the  original 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
worked  hard  on  this  matter  for  a  long 
time.  He  has  done  yeoman  service  in 
pressing  for  legislation  in  this  very  im- 
portant field  of  tire  safety.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  I  believe  that 
the  sooner  this  Is  accomplished  the  bet- 
ter it  wUl  be. 

I  do  not  wish  to  push  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  extent  that  he  might 
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do  a  haphazard  Job,  in  which  event  there 
might  be  confusion  at  the  end  of  1  year. 

I  think  that  perhaps  a  2-year  term 
would  be  sufficient.  I  see  no  reason  that 
the  Job  cannot  be  accomplished  in  that 
period  of  time. 

Since  the  5-year  period  was  originally 
proposed,  we  have  had  much  activity  in 
the  field.  We  have  come  along  the  road 
a  long  way,  and  perhaps  the  necessary 
period  has  been  reduced  a  couple  of 
years  because  of  the  activity. 

So  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  because  he  is  very 
knowledgeable  in  the  field,  but  would 
suggest  for  the  Record  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  feel  they  need 
more  time,  or  that  they  can  do  it  in  less 
time — and  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  we 
are  hopeful  that  they  can  do  it  in  less 
than  2  years,  perhaps  in  1  year — that 
they  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  committee  in  the  House. 

I  repeat,  I  am  happy  to  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  get  the  bill  on 
its  way,  which  we  wish  to  do  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  He  is  correct  in  his 
historical  statement  of  how  long  some 
were  guessing  it  would  take  to  develop  a 
feasible  quality  grading  system.  When 
I  first  introduced  the  resolution  in  1964, 
I  had  no  notion  how  difficult  the  problem 
might  be.  Since  that  time,  I,  as  well  as 
many  others,  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  experts  In  the 
field,  who  have  advised  us  it  would  take 
much  less  time. 

The  Automobile  Development  Associa- 
tion of  Princeton.  N.J..  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  very  distinguished  engineer, 
Mr.  Heitzman,  formerly  a  research  engi- 
neer for  General  Motors,  prepared,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  a  system 
of  grading  for  tire  safety  and  quality.  It 
took  this  engineering  group  only  30  days 
to  uo  it. 

It  depends,  of  coui^se,  on  how  extensive 
a  grading  system  is  desired,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  could  come  up  with  a  feasi- 
ble grading  system  covering  the  obvious 
points,  at  least,  without  any  trouble 
within  a  year.  I  called  a  distinguished 
authority  in  New  York  about  it  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  he  agreed  that  a 
year  was  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  this  is  a  vei-y  important 
measure.  This  is  the  type  of  bill  that, 
once  it  becomes  law,  will  actually  save 
lives. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  give  the 
strongest  sort  of  praise  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
pushing  this  matter  and  calling  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  country 
the  importance  of  safe  tires  and  of  this 
proposal.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  able  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  the  measure.  He  hsis  brought 
to  the  floor  today  a  very  Important  bill. 


and  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with 
the  measure  and  with  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  a  moment — 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  would  like  to  add 
briefly  to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Oh.  yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  fact  is  that  a  bill  such  as  this 
could  have  been  lying  around  Congress 
for  half  a  dozen  years  and  gone  no- 
where, except  for  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  further  suggest  that  we  have  another 
important  bill  in  the  committee  on  gen- 
eral automobile  safety.  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  say  so  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  testified,  but  I 
know  of  no  one  who  contributed  more  to 
the  work  of  the  committee  than  he,  by 
his  testimony  that  day.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  threatened  to  keep  him  on,  not 
only  all  morning — which  we  did — but 
even  to  put  him  on  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
cause of  his  vast  background. 

It  should  be  made  absolutely  clear  that 
the  grading  system  has  very  little  to  do 
with  minimum  safety  standards.  Con- 
fusion in  tire  marking  is  certainly  an 
irritable  and  undesirable  condition,  but 
it  does  not  involve  the  safety  feature. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  some  time  be  spent  on 
this  matter  was  because,  in  developing  a 
tire  grading  system,  we  will  be  taking  a 
very  significant  step.  I  believe  this  is 
the  first  time  a  manufactured  product 
has  been  subjected  to  Goveriunent  grad- 
ing; and  that  fact  poses  some  other 
questions  pertinent  to  the  whole  field  of 
grading  of  manufactured  products. 

That  Is  another  reason  why  there  may 
be  a  little  more  to  do  than  consider 
merely  the  problem  of  tire  safety.  When 
we  get  Into  the  question  how  we  are 
going  to  grade,  what  guidelines  or  prece- 
dents we  are  going  to  set  on  the  question 
of  the  Government's  subjecting  a  manu- 
factured product  to  grading,  there  are 
many  considerations  Involved.  I  think 
that  should  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin — I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  for  him,  but  I  know  I  feel  that 
grading  Is  veiy  Important,  because  I 
think  the  exhaustive  research  done  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — and  I  have 
read  his  speeches  with  great  care — makes 
the  point  that  today  the  average  con- 
sumer and  buyer  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  he  is  paying  for.  Tires  come 
with  all  types  of  fancy  names. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  know  the 
value  you  are  getting  for  your  money; 
and  while  the  chairman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, that  the  grading  has  nothing  to  do 
with  minimum  safety  standards,  yet 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint,  I  think 
he  should  be  aware  of  what  type  of  tire 
he  Is  getting,  and  whether  he  is  paying  a 
proper  price  for  It.   Grading  Is  Important. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  it  is  veiy 
important. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  would  hope  when 
the  Secretary  has  the  time,  that  he  will 
take  this  Into  account  and  come  up  with 
a  serious  study  and  a  set  of  feasible 
standards,  so  that  the  consuming  public 
may  know  what  they  are  buying  and 
what  they  are  paying  for. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  both  Senators.  I  do  not  own 
an  automobile,  and  I  do  not  purchase 
tires;  but  since  we  have  gotten  into  the 
matter  I  have  taken  a  look  at  some  tires. 
I  cannot  tell  what  the  descriptions  mean 
to  distinguish  one  from  another;  and  I 
suppose  the  average  member  of  the  pub- 
lic is  in  the  same  situation. 

I  do  think  grading  is  important;  but 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  are  embark- 
ing on  a  new  field,  the  entire  question  of 
the  Government  imposing  standards  on 
manufactured  products.  We  wish  to  be 
practical,  and  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
taking  the  right  steps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
part  of  the  report,  on  page  6,  under  the 
heading  of  "QuaUty  grading,"  which 
sets  forth  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

QUALITY    GRADING 

The  committee  knows  of  no  consumer  com- 
modity more  sharply  characterized  by  con- 
fused and  misleading  nomenclature  than 
the  tire.  Though  no  unlf  cann  grading  system 
presently  exists,  the  great  majority  of  the 
private  label  marketers  and  domestic  manu- 
facturers market  tires  on  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
parent grading  system.  Thus  "premium." 
"first  line."  "second  line,"  and  "100  level." 
Imply  that  an  objective  grading  system  exists. 
Yet  these  designations  today  have  no  uni- 
form fixed  meaning  or  definitive  value. 
One  marketer's  "premium"  Is  the  inferior  of 
another's  "third  line"  tire — and  a  single 
manufacturer  may  market  a  tire  under  Its 
own  brand  name  as  a  '  3d  level"  tire  while  his 
private  label  customer  markets  the  same  tire 
as  a  "first  line"  tire. 

Tires  are  unlike  many  consumer  items 
which  are  bought,  rapidly  consumed,  and 
bought  again.  The  tire  consumer  has  little 
opportunity  to  sample  and  test  for  himself 
the  quality  of  each  of  the  multitude  of 
brands  marketed.  Fortunately,  he  need  not 
buy  a  new  set  of  tires  every  week. 

But  while  the  manufacturers  and  mar- 
keters establish  some  Individual  grading  sys- 
tem for  their  own  lines,  tire  manufacturers 
Insist  that  the  uniform  quality  grading  of 
tires  Is  "impractical." 

Because  the  committee  lacks  the  technical 
capacity  to  proclaim  whether  a  quality  grad- 
ing system  for  tires  Is  Indeed  "practical,"  we 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
under  the  bill,  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  grading  system,  and  If  such  a  sys- 
tem Is  Indeed  feasible,  to  determine  how  such 
system  can  best  be  implemented.  As  the 
Department  of  Commerce  develops  expertise 
in  the  field  of  tire  grading,  the  committee 
feels  that  It  should  work  closely  with  both 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  industry 
in  efforts  to  eliminate  current  deception  and 
confusion  In  tire  nomenclature  and  market- 
ing practices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  considering  today  a  historic  piece 
of  legislation  which  will,  for  the  first 
time,  establish  meaningful  standards  for 
automobile  tires  which  will  help  to  safe- 
iruard  the  American  public  and  reduce 
the  terrible  toll  of  death  on  our  high- 
ways. 

On  this  occasion.  It  is  appropriate  to 
review  the  background  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  should  review  the  grave  pub- 
lic safety  problem  which  brought  It 
about,  and  what  this  legislation  will  do 
to  meet  this  problem. 

THE     TTRI     SCANDAL 

I  think  that  history  will  record  1965 
and  1966  as  the  years  when  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  discovered  a  scandal  in  auto- 
mobile tires. 

Last  year,  we  killed  49.000  people  on 
our  highways.  We  inflicted  disabling 
Injuries  on  1.800,000  people — enough  to 
fill  almost  every  hospital  bed  In  Amer- 
ica— and  we  inflicted  nondisabling  in- 
juries on  another  1,800,000.  The  dollar 
cost  of  automobile  accidents  last  year 
has  been  estimated  at  t8  billioa 

These  facts  have  been  cited  by  others 
on  many  occasions — so  often  In  fact  that 
the  American  public  sometimes  seems 
Immune  to  them.  To  put  them  in  per- 
spective, let  me  point  out  by  comparison 
that  we  killed  253  people  on  scheduled 
airlines  during  1965.  And  the  total  of 
American  deaths  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 
presently  stands  at  about  2.000.  It  seems 
probable  that  over  the  next  5  years  we 
will  kill  on  the  highways  of  this  country 
as  many  people  as  we  lost  to  enemy  ac- 
tion In  all  4  years  in  World  War  II.  In 
the  next  decade,  we  can  expect  to  kill 
more  than  500,000  people  and  injure 
about  40  million. 

Among  young  people  from  1  to  24  years 
of  age.  motor  vehicle  accidents  are  now 
the  No.  1  cause  of  death.  More  than 
one -third  of  our  highway  fatalities  are 
youngsters  In  this  age  group. 

These  death  and  Injury  figures  are  so 
staggering  that  we  must  move  against 
them  with  every  weapon  at  our  disposal. 
The  causes  of  automobile  deaths  are 
complex.  We  must  take  action  at  every 
level  of  government  if  we  are  going  to 
make  any  meaningful  effort  to  reduce 
them. 

In  the  past  2  years.  It  has  become  crys- 
tal clear  that  automobile  tire  failure  is 
responsible  for  a  signlflcant  number  of 
these  highway  deaths.  No  one  can  say 
exactly  how  many  deaths  are  caused  by 
tire  failure,  and  no  serlovis  student  of 
our  highway  safety  problem  would  ever 
imply  that  tire  leglslaUon  alone  will  solve 
the  entire  problem. 

Nevertheless,  since  I  first  raised  this 
issue.  I  have  been  swamped  »1th  letters 
from  motorists  all  over  the  country  tell- 
ing the  most  appalling  stories  of  auto- 
mobile tire  failures  which  led  to  acci- 
dents. Injuries,  and  deaths. 

Here  In  the  Senate  today,  we  will  act 
on  a  significant  piece  of  legislation  which 
should  be  just  one  part  of  an  aroused 
Nations  effort  to  meet  the  scandal  of 
highway  slaughter. 

THJi  LZCISLATIVE  BACKCBOITND 

I  Introduced  the  first  tire  safety  legls- 
laUon in  May  of  1964,  in  response  to  an 
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alarm  sounded  by  some  of  my  own  con- 
stituents who  had  had  disastrous  experi- 
ences involving  tire  failure.  This  was  a 
modest  proposal  to  have  the  Government 
draw  up  Ure  safety  standards  but  Involv- 
ing no  enforcement  or  compliance  re- 
quirements whatever. 

That  proposal  and  the  efforts  of  many 
others  helped  to  touch  off  a  nationwide 
discussion  of  the  tire  safety  problem. 

One  of  the  most  signlflcant  develop- 
ments which  followed  was  a  series  of 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  In  January  of  1965.  Here 
for  the  first  time,  the  shocking  facts  on 
automobile  tires  were  told  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  top  oflQcials  of  the 
American  tire  indiostry.  They  admitted 
under  questioning: 

First.  That  many  new  automobiles  are 
being  sold  with  tires  which  are  not  de- 
signed to  carry  the  normal  load  for  which 
the  automobile  was  designed. 

Second.  That  size  labels  on  tires— the 
only  basis  a  motorist  has  for  determining 
load  capacity — were  never  meant  to  Indi- 
cate the  pi-eclse  size.  An  8.00  by  14  tire, 
which  oflflclal  tables  indicate  should  carry 
an  1,180-poiuid  load,  may  actually  be 
smaller  than  a  7.50  by  14  tire,  which  is 
supposed  to  carry  only  1.090  pounds. 

Third,  That  quality  labels  on  tires, 
such  as  deluxe,  premlimi.  and  first-line, 
have  no  meaning  whatever  and  "there  is 
no  way  to  tell  one  tire  grade  from 
another." 

Fourth.  That  the  ply  or  ply-rating 
labels  on  tires — which  are  crucial  In  de- 
termining strength — have  "no  imder- 
standable  meaning  any  more,"  In  the 
view  of  one  tire  industry  spokesman. 

The  VIC  Commissioners  were  as 
shocked  as  I  at  these  revelations.  The 
PTC  Chairman.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  after 
hearing  this  testimony,  commented  that 
"anyone  In  his  right  mind"  buying  a  new 
car  would  ask  the  dealer  to  Install  larger 
and  safer  tires  than  are  normally 
supplied. 

THE  AT7TOMAKZX8  REPI.T 

It  seemed  imbelievable  to  me,  despite 
this  impressive  testimony,  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  wo'ild  countenance  a 
scandal  as  grave  tis  this.  For  that 
reason,  I  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  the 
four  major  automobile  manufacturing 
firms  to  ask  them  directly  whether  the 
tires  supplied  with  their  new  cars  were 
adequate  to  carry  the  loads  for  which  the 
cars  were  designed.  • 

To  my  astonishment,  not  a  single  au- 
tomobile manufacturer  replied  with  an 
unqualified  "Yes." 

American  Motors  replied  that  Its  cars 
could  safely  carry  a  full  load,  provided 
the  tires  were  specially  inflated.  If  this 
was  done.  American  Motors  said  Its  cars 
were  "adequate  for  occasional  full-load 
service." 

General  Motors  stated  that  the  design 
guide  in  selecting  tires  was  three  passen- 
gers, but  that  Its  sedans  could  safely 
carry  six  passengers  plus  200  pounds  of 
luggage,  provided  the  tires  were  specially 
Inflated. 

Chrysler  said  simply  that  its  tires  were 
adequate  'provided  they  are  properly 
maintained."  But  it  uses  similar  tires 
and  its  cars  have  similar  weights  so  ap- 
parently the  same  principles  apply. 


The  Ford  Motor  Co.  said  that  It  has 
been  customary  to  make  tire  selections  on 
the  basis  of  a  three-passenger  lotid.  But 
Ford  said  its  sedans  could  carry  six 
passengers  plus  luggage  if  the  tires  were 
specially  Inflated, 

The  complicated  rules  for  tire  Infla- 
tion, the  automobile  manufacturers  said, 
could  be  found  somewhere  In  the  manual 
supplied  with  each  new  car.  They  expect 
that  each  motorist  will  know  the  weight 
of  his  car,  its  occupants,  and  also  Its  ac- 
cessories, equipment  and  luggage  to 
within  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and  that 
he  wUl  carefully  Inflate  his  tires  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  full  normal 
loads. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  this  injunction 
to  the  motorist — this  responsibility  for 
determining  a  tire's  maximum  tlre-carry- 
Ing  capacity— In  the  light  of  expert  testi- 
mony which  I  will  cite  later. 

The  May  1965  issue  of  Consumer  Bul- 
letin magazine,  on  the  basis  of  appar- 
enUy  reliable  statistics,  stated  that: 

The  full-8l«e  Ford,  Chevrolet,  and  Plymouth 
"have  overloaded  tires,  and  we  suggeet  that 
the  consumer  order  his  car  with  tires  of  the 
next  larger  size." 

PERSONAL  CASE   RISTOBSBS 

These  disclosures  of  brandnew  cars 
with  overloaded  tires  seemed  to  explain 
the  strange  instances  of  tire  failure  on 
new  cars  which  have  been  pouring  Into 
my  office  since  I  first  mentioned  this 
subject. 

For  Instance,  Paul  Worland  of  Chey- 
enne. Wyo..  bought  a  new  model  of  one 
of  our  most  popular  medium-priced  cars. 

At  800  miles,  I  had  my  first  blowout — 

He  wrote  me — 

At  1.S0O  miles.  I  had  my  second,  and  when 
the  car  was  3  months  aad  21  days  old,  1  had 
another  blowout — Just  as  I  was  passing  an- 
other car.  My  wife  was  painfully  Injured.  I 
totally  wrecked  my  new  car  and  damaged  the 
other  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

Clifton  Hill  of  Northvllle,  Mich.,  told 
of  buying  a  new  model  of  one  of  our  high- 
priced  cars  In  November  1963. 

When  there  was  6,000  miles  on  the  car 

He  wrote  me — 
one  Ure  blew  out  and  caused  me  to  cross  over 
a  median  of  a  super  highway  In  Canada  and 
almost  have  a  fatal  accident.  At  7.200  miles 
another  tire  blew  out  at  Gaylord.  Mich.,  caus- 
ing me  to  go  Into  a  ditch. 

Mrs.  Richard  Williams  of  Hermosa 
Beach.  Calif.,  wrote  me  that  her  family 
had  set  out  from  California  In  a  brand- 
new,  medium-priced  station  wagon  with 
five  new  tires. 

Before  we  returned,  we  had  blown  out  all 
five  tires — 

Mrs.  Williams  wrote. 

While  traveling  through  Arizona,  out  In 
the  middle  of  nowhere,  we  blew  two  tires 
at  one  time. 

These  are  random  samples  of  several 
hundred  letters  I  have  received. 

To  me.  this  firsthand  testimony,  com- 
bined with  the  admissions  of  the  tire 
industry  officials  before  the  FTC  and  the 
automobile  manufacturers  In  their  let- 
ters to  me.  proved  the  existence  of  an 
extremely  grave  tire  safety  problem. 
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As  I  stated  at  the  time.  It  was  obvious 
that  thousands  of  American  families 
were  buying  new  cars  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  adequate  for  the  use  for  which 
they  were  designed,  filling  them  up  with 
children  and  luggage,  and  setting  out 
across  our  highways,  often  at  high  speed, 
unaware  that  they  were  driving  on  over- 
loaded tires  which  could  fall  at  any  time. 

NEW   "bombshell"  TESTIMONY 

However,  It  was  not  until  a  lengthy 
court  trial  late  last  year  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  that  we  received  the  really 
conclusive  testimony  on  the  American 
tire  scandal. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  although  a 
Judgment  for  $207,375  was  entered  In 
this  case  Eigalnst  one  of  our  major  tire 
manufacturers,  the  B,  F,  Goodrich  Co., 
the  case  has  not  yet  been  concluded. 
Goodrich  plans  to  appeal,  I  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  prejudge  the  specific  ques- 
tions which  were  at  Issue  in  this  case. 
I  make  no  determination  as  to  any  negli- 
gence or  liability  among  the  various  par- 
ties Involved.  Regardless  of  whether  this 
case  Is  ultimately  decided  In  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  the  sworn  tes- 
timony provided  by  top  officials  of  the 
tire  and  automobile  Industries  should 
shock  the  Nation. 

This  testimony  should  prove  once  and 
for  all  why  tires  are  falling  on  some  of 
our  finest  new  cars  and  causing  tragic 
Injuries  and  death. 

This  case  Involves  a  1961  six-passenger 
Chevrolet  station  wagon  which  was  car- 
rying six  women.  It  was  equipped  with 
8.00  by  14  Goodrich  Sllvertown  four-ply 
rayon  first-line  tires — the  model  tire 
which  was  regularly  supplied  with  such 
cars  by  General  Motors  and  also  the  tire 
recommended  for  replacement  purposes 
by  Goodrich.  The  accident  which  led 
to  this  damage  suit  was  caused  when 
the  inner  sldewall  of  one  of  these  tires 
blew  out.  The  car  veered  across  the 
highway  and  overturned.  Two  of  the 
women  were  killed  and  four  were  in- 
jured. The  owner  of  the  car.  whose  wife 
was  one  of  those  killed,  sued  Goodrich. 

The  defense  produced  as  Its  expert 
witness  the  western  region  service  man- 
ager for  the  company,  Harold  J.  Poole 
of  Los  Angeles.  He  was  identified  as  a 
man  with  long  experience  with  the  com- 
pany and  an  acknowledged  authority. 

This  company  expeit  made  a  detailed 
Investigation  of  the  accident  and  of  the 
tire  which  failed. 

He  testified  that  this  fatal  blowout 
was  not  caused  by  any  defect  In  the  tire 
nor  by  any  specific  Instance  of  abuse 
which  It  suffered.  He  said  that  the  tire 
failed  because  It  was  driven  In  tun  over- 
loaded condition,  "either  not  enough  air 
pressure  or  too  much  load  on  the  tire, 
and  either  one  will  give  you  exactly  the 
same  appearance  condition." 

This  tire  company  witness,  and  others 
who  followed  him  onto  the  stand,  testi- 
fied In  detail  exactly  why  tires  fall  from 
overloading  or  underinflatlon. 

8IDEWALL  rLEZINO  BLAICED 

The  sldewalls  of  an  overloaded  tire 
bulge  and  imdergo  much  more  flexing 
than  in  a  normally  loaded  tire.    If  this 


condition  continues  for  some  time,  the 
tire  can  be  permanently  damaged. 

Picking  up  the  testimony  at  that  point, 
let  me  quote  this  tire  Industry  expert: 

If  the  tire  Is  overloaded  or  underlnflated, 
it  can  receive  a  blow  In  the  sldewaU  which 
will  start — maybe  It  wont  break  through 
at  that  p>olnt — but  It  wUl  start  a  weakening 
of  the  cords.  The  cords  will  weaken  and 
they  will  travel  around  the  tire,  either  In 
this  area  (pointing  to  one  section  of  the 
tire)  or  this  area  up  here.  When  you  see 
this  (pointing  to  the  tire)  It  may  have  start- 
ed from  a  slight  Impact  but  It  will  always 
Indicate  that  the  tire  was  operated  over- 
loaded or  underlnflated. 

The  faUure  of  the  tire  can  result  from 
a  flexing  In  the  sldewall  or  shoulder  area, 
which  Is  due  to  overload  or  underinflatlon. 

The  blow  might  not  necessarily  rupture 
the  cords,  but  It  will  weaken  the  cords,  and 
the  continued  flexing  will  cause  the  tire  to 
fall.  And  it  will  show  this  flex  break  which 
is  either  in  the  shoulder  or  in  the  sldewall. 

Referring  to  the  specific  blowout  which 
caused  this  accident,  this  tire  industry 
expert  testified: 

1  assume  that  the  blow  occurred  when  the 
tire  was  overloaded  or  underlnflated,  or  oc- 
curred after  the  tire  had  been  overloaded 
or  underlnflated.  and  the  blow  ItseU  weak- 
ened the  sldewall  of  the  tire  which  was  prob- 
ably flexing  abnormally  due  to  the  overload 
or  luiderlnflatlon.  This  probably  broke 
through  several  cords  and  that  is  what  start- 
ed the  flex  break.  •  •  •  This  was  probably 
a  very  light  blow  that  the  tire  probably 
should  have  been  able  to  withstand  if  it 
weren't  for  the  overload  and  underinflatlon 
which  probably  weakened  the  cords.  Now, 
even  if  the  injury  •  •  •  wasn't  there,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  tire  would  still  have  (aUed 
from  the  overload  and  underinflatlon  con- 
dition. 

RUPTtmS    WOTTLO    BE    EXPECTED 

This  tire  industry  witness  was  exam- 
ined and  cross-examined  at  length.  He 
testified  repeatedly  that  the  tires  on  this 
car  apparently  had  not  been  abused,  ex- 
cept for  overloading,  and  that  he  would 
normally  expect  the  tires  on  this  car 
to  have  lasted  for  another  14,000  miles 
or  so  If  they  had  not  been  overloaded. 

This  witness  was  asked: 

Question.  You  would  expect  a  tire  that  is 
overloaded  to  fall  by  a  rupture? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Once  this  tire  industry  witness  had 
te3tifled  that  he  would  expect  an  over- 
loaded tire  to  rupture,  the  crucial  ques- 
tion became  the  degree  of  overload  nec- 
essary to  cause  such  a  rupture.  After 
considerable  give  and  take,  he  testified 
that  he  would  expect  the  failure  to  occur 
in  tires  that  were  25  to  50  percent  over- 
loaded. 

In  other  words — 

He  was  asked — 
assuming  that  the  load  capacity  of  this  tire 
was  1,175  pounds,  you  would  say  that  If  that 
tire  was  driven  carrying  a  weight  25  percent 
or  more  above  its  normal  carrying  capacity, 
that  would  be  an  abuse? 

He  answered — 

Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  would  expect  such  a 
tire  to  faU  before  its  tread  would  wear  out? 

Answer.  I  would  expect  it  probably  would. 
Now,  the  tire  might  deliver  full  service  but 
there  would  be  an  expectancy  that  It  would 
fall  before  the  complete  tread  was  gone. 


Question.  In  other  words,  by  "fall,"  yoti 
mean  there  would  be  a  rupture  of  the  kind 
that  you  see  here  or  some  such  thing? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Are  you  trying  to  tell  us  ♦  •  * 
that  every  one  of  your  tires  that  would  be 
run  overloaded  would  be  expected  to  rupture? 

Answer.  There  would  be  an  expectancy 
Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Every  one  would  be  expected  to 
rupture  before  you  would  wear  out  tlie  Initial 
tread  on  it? 

Answer.  There  would  be  an  expectancy. 

The  witness  stated  that — 

some  tires  are  built  well  enough  that  they 
make  It.  but  there  Is  always  an  expectancy 
of  failure. 

CAB   WEIGHT  KEVXALXD 

Having  testified  that  he  would  expect  a 
tire  to  rupture  if  driven  more  than  25 
percent  overloaded,  the  witness  was 
handed  engineering  specifications  sup- 
plied by  the  manufacturer  of  the  make  of 
car  Involved  in  this  lawsuit.  He  was 
shown  that  a  nine-passenger  station 
wagon  of  this  make  of  car  had  a  weight 
of  3,430  pounds  on  Its  rear  wheels  when 
loaded  with  six  persons  weighing  150 
pounds. 

Question.  That  would  mean  that  each  of 
the  wheels  would  carry  half  of  that  weight? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  Or  1.716  pounds? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  Now.  you  have  testified  that  the 
maximum  carrying  capacity  of  each  of  your 
tires  of  this  particular  model  Is  1,175  pounds. 
Is  that  correct? 

Answer.  That  Is,  according  to  the  recom- 
mended Inflation  table,  yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  would  mean,  would  It  not, 
that  on  this  particular  model  of  station 
wagon  on  which  this  particular  tire  would  be 
suitable,  according  to  the  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.. 
that  each  tire  would  be  overloaded  by  540 
pounds? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  And  540  pounds,  if  I  divide  cor- 
rectly, means  that  each  tire  would  be  46 
percent  overloaded,  is  that  correct? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Now,  do  you  recall  testifying 
yesterday  afternoon  that.  In  your  opinion,  If 
you  drove  one  of  those  tires  at  an  overload 
condition  of  26  percent,  that  you  would  ex- 
pect the  tire  to  rupture  before  the  tread 
would  wear  out? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

OTHEB     EXPERTS     AGREE 

To  me,  this  testimony  came  as  a 
bombshell.  Here  we  have  the  sworn 
testimony  of  a  tire  expert  selected  by  the 
tire  manufacturer,  testifying  that  the 
tires  which  his  company  supplies  and 
with  which  one  of  our  leading  automo- 
bile manufacturers  equips  one  of  their 
most  popular  cars,  would  be  "exuected  to 
rupture"  if  the  car  were  driven  with  a 
normal  full  load. 

This  sensational  testimony  was  no 
isolated  incident  In  this  trial.  Similar 
testimony  was  given  by  an  Independent 
tire  expert,  also  called  as  a  defense  wit- 
ness. This  was  Arthur  W.  Bull  of  Clear- 
water. Fla..  who  served  for  33  years  as  a 
top  tire  engineer  for  the  U.S.  Rubber 
Co.  and  who  wsw  once  president  of  the 
Tire  and  Rim  Association,  the  Industry's 
principal  source  of  data  on  tire  loads. 

This  Independent  tire  expert  also  ex- 
amined the  tire  Involved  In  this  fatal  ac- 
cident. His  conclusion  was  that  It  had 
been  "very  carefully  driven,"  but  that 
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"it  was  probably  run  at  more  than  its 
rated  load  for  some  periods  of  time.  " 
He  concluded  that  the  tire  probably  had 
struck  a  chuckhole  while  overloaded 
and  had  then  ruptured  about  1.000  miles 
later  because  of  a  fabric  separation.  He 
teotlfled  that  when  overloaded  Ures  strike 
objects  such  as  chuckholes.  the  rubber 
on  the  sldewall  tends  to  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  tire  cords  and  some  of 
the  cords  tend  to  break.  This  allows 
air  to  WOT*  its  way  through  the  sldewall, 
sometimes  raising  a  bubble  on  the  side- 
wall.    He  testified  in  vivid  language : 

I  b«lleve  thia  went  over  some  Und  of 
obstacle  to  produce  an  extra  deflection  at 
this  point  whlcb  started  tb«  Initial  separa- 
tion. It  started  the  ply  separating  and  when 
It  did  that,  you  began  to  get  a  rubbing  and 
heat  generation  In  thU  area  and  that  pro- 
gresaea  rapidly  *  *  *  aa  that  heat  builds  up 
the  cords  become  weaker  •  •  •  and  this  whole 
thing  Is  working  as  a  sandwich,  and  gets  hot- 
ter and  hotter,  and  finally  these  cords  can  no 
longer  stand  that  stressing  and  that  temper- 
ature and  they  break,  and  the  air  gets  out. 
forms  a  b\ibble  on  here,  and  only  a  few 
minutes  later  the  bubble  gets  far  enough  to 
rub,  and  It  bursts,  and  the  tire  starts  losing 
air  at  a  fairly  fast  pace. 

This  independent  tire  expert  was 
asked  for  his  estimate  on  just  how  much 
overloading  tires  could  stand  before  they 
would  suffer  this  bursting  process. 

For  65-niile-an-hour  driving,  he  said; 
I  think  30  percent  OTerload  would  begin  to 
get  you  In  difBcultles. 

This  witness  was  then  shown  engineer- 
ing specifications  which  indicated  that 
the  six-pasaenger  station  wagon  involved 
in  the  accident  had  an  oCQcial  loaded 
weight  of  2,815  pounds  on  the  rear  wheels 
or  1.407  pounds  per  wheel  compared  with 
a  load  rating  for  the  tires  of  1,175  pounds. 
The  manufacturer's  loaded  weight  figure 
assumes  six  passengers  weighing  150 
pounds  each. 

The  plaintiff's  attorney  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  women  in  the  car  weighed 
175  pounds. 

Question.  If  the  other  ladles  were  of  aver- 
age size,  this  vehicle  would  be  substantially 
o%erlaaded.  would  It  not? 

Answer.  The  rear  tires  would  be  overloaded. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  putting  out 
tires  that  were  going  to  be  subjected  to  an 
overload  of  this  kind  would  create  a  dan- 
gerous situation? 

Answer.  It  would  create  a  probability  of 
early  failure  or  unsatisfactory  performance. 

WHAT    IB    THB    I,OAO    KATlNOr 

Here  again,  we  have  the  shocking  testi- 
mony of  the  tire  industry's  own  experts: 
Expert  No.  1  testifying  that  tires  on  fully 
loaded  popular  cars  would  be  "exp>ected 
to  rupture"  and  expert  No.  2  testifying 
that  'there  would  be  a  probability  of 
early  failure." 

The  tire  manufacturer,  confronted 
with  this  testimony  from  its  own  wit- 
nesses, made  the  claim  that  the  1.175- 
pound-kwd  figure,  which  came  from  tiie 
Tire  b  Rim  Association  yearbook,  was 
not.  in  fact,  a  maximum  load  rating. 

The  tire  manufacturer  contended  that 
this  1.175-pound-load  rating  applied  only 
If  the  tire  was  inflated  to  24  pounds 
pressure,  and  that  the  tire  could  carry 
greater  loads  if  inflated  to  higher  pres- 
sures. The  plaintiffs  attorney,  however, 
read  from  the  official  Tire  k  Rim  Asso- 
ciation manual  a  statement  which  said 


that  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  tire  could 
not  be  increased  beyond  the  stated  figure 
by  increasing  the  air  pressure.  That 
drew  this  response  from  expert  No.  3, 
Lawrence  W.  Keltner  the  senior  engineer 
of  the  tire  company  and  a  39-year  vet- 
eran with  the  firm : 

That  Is  what  the  Tire  »c  Rim  book  says 
•    •   •  but  that  Is  not  a  fact. 

A  fourth  witness  for  the  defense, 
Robert  L.  Collins,  of  Birmingham.  Mich., 
the  cioassis  design  engineer  for  General 
Motors,  testified  that  the  Tire  k  Rim 
Association  manual  was  "advisory  only  " 
and  that  any  use  by  a  nonmember  of 
the  association  is  "entirely  within  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  user  and  is 
wholly  voluntary." 

This  caused  the  judge  to  comment: 

They  get  out  from  legal  Uablllty  then, 
don't  they? 

The  witness  answered: 
Yes,  your  honor. 

After  reviewing  this  testimony.  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  need 
some  new  labels  in  the  tire  industry.  It 
would  seem  that  the  tires  on  some  of 
our  most  popular  cars  should  be  labeled 
"expected  to  rupture." 

And  perhaps  the  ofiQclal  handbook  of 
the  tire  industry,  the  Tire  &  Rim  Asso- 
ciation manual,  should  be  labeled  "Not  a 
Fact,"  or  "Use  at  Your  Own  Risk." 

OVERLOAD   IS  DCriNBO 

Inasmuch  as  these  tire  experts  have 
testified  that  they  would  exjiect  over- 
loaded tires  to  rupture,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  determine  just  what  consti- 
tues  "overload."  We  will  recall  that  the 
automakers  expect  each  individual 
mc^rist  to  do  this — to  know  exactly 
what  lotid  his  tires  will  cau-ry.  for  if  they 
fail,  it  is  he  or  his  family  who  may  be 
killed  or  injured. 

Yet  how  is  he  to  determine  maximum 
safe  tire  loads  when  the  top  experts  in 
the  automobile  and  tire  industries  say 
that  they  are  unable  to  do  so? 

In  the  San  Francisco  trial,  expert  No. 
3,  the  senior  engineer  for  the  tire  manu- 
facturer, testified: 

Overload  Is  defined  as  "•  *  *  any  load  that 
Is  imposed  on  the  tire  that  Is  greater  than 
the  recommended  load  for  the  given  Inflation 
pressure  as  set  forth  In  the  Tire  and  Rim 
Asaodatlon  recommended  load  tables." 

6o  this  expert  tire  engineer  tells  us 
that  overload  is  anything  over  the  Tire 
and  Rim  Association  recommended  load 
tables. 

Yet  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  stated  in  a 
letter  to  me : 

The  Tire  and  Rim  Association  yearbook 
load  Inflation  tables  have  never  Indicated 
maximum  capacity. 

This  position  has  been  reiterated 
again  and  again — before  the  FTC,  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  in  let- 
ters to  me  from  the  automakers,  and  In 
the  San  Francisco  trial.  When  pushed 
to  the  wall,  all  segments  of  the  industry 
repudiate  the  only  source  of  tire  load  fig- 
ures which  have  been  available  to  the 
public. 

HOW  TISXS  ABE  SELECTED 

In  addition  to  its  sensational  disclos- 
ures as  to  why  tires  fail  even  on  new  cars, 


the  San  Francisbb  trial  provided  a  wealth 
of  Information  as  to  how  tires  are 
selected  by  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers. 

One  might  think  that  the  procediue 
would  be  something  like  this : 

The  automobile  manufacturer  would 
design  a  vehicle  to  meet  certain  use  re- 
quirements. It  would  then  submit  full 
engineering  facts  on  that  vehicle  to  tire 
manufacturers  who  would  supply  the  tire 
best  suited  to  meet  the  power,  speed,  and 
load  requirements  of  the  vehicle. 

Actually  the  procedure  which  is  fol- 
lowed Is  nothing  like  that.  The  testi- 
mony indicates  that  no  serious  consider- 
ation is  given  to  engineering  data  or 
weight  and  load  figures  either  by  the 
automobile  manufacturer  or  by  the  firm 
which  supplies  the  tires. 

As  expert  No.  3 — Mr.  Keltner — testi- 
fied in  the  San  Francisco  trial: 

We  flU  the  orders  for  the  tires  that  are 
ordered.  As  far  as  what  vehicle  they  arc  piit 
on,  that  Is  entirely  the  determination  of  the 
automobile  manufacturer. 

He  testified  that  the  tires  for  the  make 
and  model  of  car  Involved  in  this  acci- 
dent were  supplied  to  Chevrolet  by  Good- 
rich without  any  knowledge  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  car  on  which  they  were  to 
be  installed. 

Expert  No.  2,  the  former  president 
of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Association  and  a 
33-year  veteran  from  U.S.  Rubber,  told 
of  the  diflQculties  the  tire  makers  face 
in  getting  the  automobile  makers  to  use 
proper  tires.    He  testified: 

I  have  participated  In  discussions  where  v.'e 
asked  the  car  manufacturers  to  be  more  ob- 
servant   of    the    recommended    loads. 

He  said  that  the  car  manufacturers 
would  reply: 

We  have  tested  this  tire  on  this  par- 
ticular vehicle  for  thousands  of  miles  •  •  • 
in  our  opinion  tills  tire  is  adequate  for 
thU  vehicle. 

He  was  asked: 

Question.  And  even  though  it  would  ap- 
pear to  the  tire  manufacturer  In  that  sit- 
uation that  the  tire  would  be  subjected  to 
overloading,  would  the  tire  manufactiu-er 
still  supply  that  tire  to  th«  car  manu- 
facturer? 

Answer.  Well,  be  will.  This  Is  a  com- 
petitive business.  If  he  doeant  do  it, 
somebody  else  will. 

Question.  And  even  though  the  tire 
manufacturer  would  know  tliat  the  person 
who  buys  that  car  is  going  to  be  buying 
an  overloaded  tire? 

Answer.  Yes. 

At  another  point,  this  same  expert 
engaged  in  this  exchange: 

Question.  Is  it  generally  the  aim  of  the 
tire  manufacturers  to  have  their  tires  put 
on  cars  so  that  they  will  not  normally  be 
driven  overloaded? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  specific 
aim  of  thp  tire  manufacturers.  Their 
specific  aim  Is  to  sell  as  many  tires  as  pos- 
sible. 

Question.  In  oth«r  words,  they  will  put 
out  tires,  knowing  tliat  they  *  •  •  will  be 
overloaded? 

Answer.  I  think  that  Is  correct.  They 
know  that  a  certain  percentage  of  tires 
that  they  sell  will  be  exposed,  to  over- 
loading conditions. 

'Hie  fourth  expert  to  testify  in  this 
trial,  the  veteran  chassis  design  engineer 
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for  the  automobile  manufacturer,  was 
asked  how  his  firm  selected  a  tire  to  use 
on  a  particular  car.  Do  they  use  the 
Tire  and  Rim  Association  manual,  he 
was  asked? 

He  replied: 

We  prlmarUy  use  the  Tire  &  Rim  book 
to  determine  the  maximum  size  of  the  tire 
section  •  •  •  we  have  to  put  enough  room 
around  all  of  the  wheelhouses  so  that  the 
tire  doesn't  strike  the  wbealhouse. 

Obviously,  the  tire  is  selected  for  its 
shape  and  not  for  its  load-carrying  ca- 
pacity. The  plaintiff's  attorney  pursued 
this  point: 

Question.  Does  General  Motors  make  any 
attempt  to  determine  the  maximum  carry- 
ing capacity  of  any  tire? 

Answer.  No  •  •  •  we  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  try  to  determine  Its  maximum, 
which  I  believe  would  be  rather  difficult. 

Question.  Do  you  at  General  Motors  ever 
advise  the  purchaser  of  your  car  the  amount 
of  load  they  can  carry  in  the  car  without 
overloading  the  tires? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you 
think  overloading  a  tire  means? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  a  tire  is  over- 
loaded when  It  does  not  satisfactorily  per- 
form its  duty. 

This  top  General  Motors  engineer  in- 
sisted that  the  tires  supplied  with  Gen- 
eral Motors  cars  were  fully  adequate. 
He  described  a  35,000-mile  test  used  by 
General  Motors  to  test  its  cars  and  to  test 
new  models  of  tires  at  the  same  time. 
However,  he  was  unable  to  state  whether 
the  kind  of  tire  supplied  with  the  car  in- 
volved in  the  lawsuit  had  actually  been 
put  through  this  test.  He  made  clear 
that  the  tires  are  tested  for  qualities  such 
as  "ride,  stability,  and  steeling  feel"  and 
not  as  to  the  carrying  capacity.  If  the 
tires  do  not  fall  in  this  test,  they  are 
accepted  as  adequate.  Ehiring  the  35,- 
000-mile  test,  the  car's  load  is  changed 
several  times  to  determine  performance 
with  differing  loads. 

The  GM  engineer  testified  that  in  his 
opinion: 

A  General  Motors  tire  is  not  overloaded 
when  it  performs  satisfactorily  in  riding, 
handling,  and  durability. 

Question.  That  Is  the  only  test  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  adopts? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  what  other  tests 
there  are  •  •  •  they  are  the  only  testa  that 
I  am  familiar  with  in  my  capacity  as  a  tire 
engineer  with  Chevrolet  at  tbat  time. 

He  was  quizzed  as  to  whether  a  nine- 
passenger  station  wagon  could  safely 
carry  nine  full-sized  persons.  Although 
he  quarreled  some  over  whether  you 
could  fit  nine  men  Into  a  nine -passenger 
station  wagon,  he  did  believe  that  the 
tires  on  such  a  car  would  not  be  over- 
loaded, even  if  the  car  was  fully  loaded 
with  adults — despite  the  fact  that  this 
put  it  well  above  the  maximum  tire  load 
ratings  Indicated  in  the  Tire  k  Rim 
Association  manual. 

But  here  again,  the  expert  witness  who 
was  willing  to  give  assurance  that  a  nor- 
mal carload  of  people  would  not  overload 
the  tires  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  did 
not  know  what  load  the  tires  could 
carry. 

Question.  How  much  weight  in  addition 
to  the  maximum  recommended  by  the  Tire 
M  Rim  Aaaocl&tlon  could  tlioM  tires  carry 
without  being  overloaded? 
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Answer.  I  couldn't  give  you  an  actual  fig- 
ure OD  ttiat. 

Question.  You  don't  know  where  you  could 
go  for  that  information  ? 

ATiswcr.  I  don't  believe  so. 

SIONinCANCE   or   TE3TIMONT 

Think  of  the  significance  which  this 
extensive  testimony  has  for  a  imtion 
faced  with  a  critical  highway  safety 
problem. 

We  have  more  than  90  million  auto- 
mobiles on  our  highways  today.  It  Is 
perfectly  legal  for  them  to  travel  speeds 
of  60,  70,  and,  in  at  least  one  State,  even 
80  miles  an  hour.  Cars  are  bigger,  heav- 
ier, and  more  powerful  than  ever  be- 
fore. At  a  time  when  millions  of  people 
are  racing  about  this  Nation  on  high- 
way's, we  are  told  by  experts  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  tire  industries: 

That  many  new  cars  have  overloaded 
tires  when  all  seats  in  the  car  are  filled. 

That  the  manufacturers  of  these  tires 
expect  them  to  rupture  if  they  are  driven 
in  an  overloaded  condition. 

That  no  determination  was  made  as  to 
their  load-carrying  capacity  when  these 
tiies  were  fitted  to  the  car. 

That  the  manufacturer  of  the  car  can- 
not tell  the  driver  of  the  car  what  load 
he  may  carry  without  overloading  and 
probably  rupturing  his  tires. 

Is  there  any  wonder  why  thousands  of 
Americans  are  experiencing  tire  failure 
and  tragic  accidents?  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  millions  of  American 
families  are  speeding  across  the  Nation 
on  top  of  a  time  bomb? 

The  San  Francisco  trial  is  the  missing 
link  in  the  story  of  tire  scandal  in  Amer- 
ica. Now  we  have  on  record  the  sworn 
testimony  of  the  tire  and  automobile 
Industries'  own  experts.  They  concede 
that  automobiles  are  being  wrecked  to- 
day, causing  death  and  injury,  because 
overloaded  tires  are  rupturing.  They 
admit  that  they  deliver  cars  without  any 
regard  to  the  load  their  tires  will  carry. 
And  they  admit  that  It  Is  Impossible  for 
the  motorist  to  do  what  they  have  re- 
fused to  do — to  compute  the  load  that 
an  American  automobile  tire  may  safely 
carry. 

This  is  a  shocking  and  scandalous  sit- 
uation and  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  not  rest  until  it  Is 
satisfactorily  corrected. 

BUX    S.    2669    DESCRIBED 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  a 
sound  step  toward  correcting  this  scan- 
dalous situation.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  bill  is  a  complete  answer,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  want  to  commend  tlie  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magitu- 
soNl  and  his  staff  for  the  long  hours 
they  have  devoted  to  this  legislation. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  introduced  a 
very  mild  tire  safety  proposal  in  May 
1964.  A  year  ago,  I  introduced  S.  1643,  a 
stricter  bill,  to  require  minimum  tire 
safety  standards  and  to  establish  a  tire 
quality  grading  and  labeling  system. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
held  hearings  on  my  tire  bill  last  sum- 
mer. Those  hearings  confirmed  most  of 
the  fears  which  we  had  about  tires.  The 
committee  then  made  revisions  in  the 
bill  and  reintroduced  it  as  S.  2669  with 


Chairman  Magnttson  as  the  author,  and 

1  Joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

With  some  further  revisions,  the  com- 
mittee has  now  sent  S.  2669  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  minimum  safety 
performance  standards  for  tires.  The 
Secretary  is  to  adopt  interim  standards 
immediately  and  to  conduct  a  research 
and  development  program  over  the  next 

2  years,   at  which  time  new   and  per- 
manent standards  are  to  be  established. 

These  standards  wUl  indicate  the 
maximum  permissible  loads  for  each 
size  of  tire.  The  Secretary  will  direct 
the  tire  manufacturer  to  label  his  tires 
with  accurate  and  appropriate  safety 
information,  such  as  size,  load  carrying 
capacity,  and  proper  inflation  pressure. 

Thus,  this  bill  will: 

First.  It  should  completely  eliminate 
from  the  market  the  really  shoddy, 
"cheaple,"  tires  which  are  now  offered  to 
the  public,  often  at  so-called  bargain 
prices. 

Second.  It  will  give  the  motorist  some 
reliable  facts  as  to  size  and  load-carrying 
capacity  so  that  he  can  select  a  tire  to 
suit  his  needs  and  so  that  he  will  know 
what  loads  he  may  carry  In  his  car. 

Third.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  prescribe  a  uniform  quality 
grading  system  for  tires  within  2  years. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  is- 
suing its  new  guidelines  for  tire  adver- 
tising and  labeling,  said  there  was  an 
urgent  need  for  a  system  of  tire  quality 
grading. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  development 
of  a  simple  process  to  help  the  motorist 
intelligently  choose  between  different 
qualities  of  tires  is  a  monumental  task. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  could  and 
should  develop  a  tire  quality  grading  sys- 
tem within  1  year. 

We  should  not  lead  ourselves  to  believe 
that  we  have  dealt  with  our  national  tire 
scandal  with  finality  until  we  have  es- 
tablished a  system  of  quality  grading  for 
automobile  tires. 

My  concern  is  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  shown  very  little  enthusi- 
asm for  strong  tire  legislation.  And  they 
have  been  particularly  reluctant  to  de- 
velop a  grading  system.  They  openly 
question  the  feasibility  of  such  a  sys- 
tem— and  they  maintain  that  its  devel- 
opment presents  a  complex  technical 
problem  which  would  take  years  of  study. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  a  grading  system  for 
tires  developed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Heitzman  of 
Princeton  University.  Mr.  Heitzman's 
impressive  resume  is  contained  in  his  re- 
port. He  has  been  a  research  engineer 
at  General  Motors  for  the  past  8  years. 
Now  he  is  studying  the  adoption  of  air- 
craft dynamics  technology  to  automo- 
bile problems  at  the  Department  of 
Aerospace  and  Mechanical  Sciences  at 
Princeton. 

Mr.  Heitzman  completed  this  study  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  in  ap- 
proximately 30  days.  I  have  spoken  to 
a  number  of  technical  people  who  are 
familiar  with  the  report  and  they  all 
agree  that  it  represents  a  fine  beginning 
on  a  grading  system. 
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One  of  these  people.  Mr.  Irmin  Kann. 
who  Is  doing  automobile  safety  research 
at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  grad- 
ing system  can  be  developed  within  1 
year.  The  equipment  Is  available  now  at 
Stevens  and  other  universities  through- 
out the  country.  After  converting  this 
equipment,  which  at  Stevens  I  am  told 
would  take  several  months,  work  could 
begin  immediately  on  the  development  of 
such  a  system. 

This  report  is  solid,  technical  evidence 
that  a  grading  system  is.  in  fact,  sensible, 
feasible,  and  workable.  Furthermore,  it 
proves  that  such  a  system  can  be  devel- 
oped in  a  relatively  short  time.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment the  industry,  and  appropriate  pri- 
vate and  public  representatives  could 
get  together  find  come  up  with  a  mean- 
ingful grading  system  within  1  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Automobile  Development  Associates  re- 
port on  a  performance  rating  system  for 
tire  system  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
■A  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
.1-  follows: 

p.KPorr    No.    4-1 — A    PKsroBMANCX    Rating 

Btstkm   roB  Tout   SAnry 

(Requested   by   Mr.   Ralph   Nader, 

Washington.  D.C.) 

INTBOOUCnON 

Mr  Ralph  Nader,  acting  on  hU  own  be- 
half, requested  ADA  to  outline  a  meaning- 
ful rating  system  for  automobile  tires.  This 
rating  system  was  to  Include  all  factors 
which.  In  ADA'S  opinion.  Importantly  affect 
automobile  safety.  It  was  to  be  capable  of 
providing  the  buyer  of  an  automobile  or  of 
replflu:ement  tires  sufficient  Information  for 
an  Intelligent  decision  on  tire  adequacy,  and 
also  of  forming  a  basis  on  which  the  in- 
dividual States  or  the  Federal  Qovernment 
might   legislate   minimum   tire   standards. 

BATTNO    STSTXIf 

A  nlne-dlglt.  three  group  numerical  rat- 
ing; that  U.  098-32-3566  U  proposed,  which 
Is  to  be  prominently  marked  on  every  tire, 
along  with  make,  model,  size,  et  cetera.  The 
first  group  of  numbers  represents  rated  load 
to  the  nearest  10  pounds  For  example,  098 
equals  080  pounds.  104  equals  1.040  pounds, 
et  cetera.  The  second  group  is  the  pressure 
for  that  load  rating,  so  that  098-33  Is  to  be 
read  "980  pounds  at  an  inflation  pressure 
of  33  pounds  per  square  Inch."  The  last 
four  digits  are  performance  Indexes,  which 
correspond  to  Individual  teats  for  tempera- 
ture-load endurance;  traction  oc  breaking 
abUity  on  dry  road  surfaces:  lateral  stability, 
or  cornering  ability;  and  wet  road  perform- 
ance. 

Ratings  In  these  performance  categories 
are  to  be  baaed  on  a  0-9  scale,  according  to 
arbltrarUy  fixed  standards  such  as  those 
outlined  In  following  sections  of  this  report. 
They  are  to  represent  guaranteed  minimum 
performance  levels  for  random  samples,  taken 
from  production  lines  and  tested  by  an  In- 
dependent facility. 

One  page  In  the  owners  manual  of  each 
new  car  would  be  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  tire  rating  system  A  sheet  explain- 
ing the  system  would  also  be  given  with 
each  replacement  tire  purchase. 
LOAS  iLtra  raaaauaa 

ICa&y  aspects  of  tire  performance  Includ- 
ing beat  buildup  and  lateral  stability  prop- 
arttaa,  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  a  combi- 
XMtlon  of  tire  pressure  and  tire  load.  These 
two  factors  are  therefore  listed  first,  as  "in- 
dependent variables"  for  the  rating  system. 
This  means  tliat  the  tire  manufacturer  la  free 


to  claim  whatever  he  wants  for  the  "rated" 
load;  but  a  high  rated  load  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  ratings  in  the  performance  cate- 
gories. From  another  viewpoint,  if  the  tire 
manufacturer  wants  a  high  rating  in  the  heat 
endurance,  traction,  and  lateral  stability 
categories,  he  will  be  forced  to  lower  his 
rated  load  accordingly.  For  example,  the 
same  tire  might  conceivably  be  rated  either 
095-33-3563  or  080-33-7573. 

The  pressure  for  the  rated  load  should  be 
the  Intended  Inflation  pressure  for  the  tire. 
In  case  of  new  cars,  it  should  be  the  car 
manufacturer's  speclfled  pressure. 

Ideally.  In  the  case  of  new  cars,  the  pres- 
sure would  be  the  normal  pressure  si>eclfied 
by  car  manufacturer,  and  the  load  would  be 
that  of  the  heaviest  loaded  wheel  with  a  full 
passenger  complement  and  a  loaded  trunk. 

RMPKBATtmS-LCAO  EN0T7RANCK 

This  rating,  on  a  0-9  scale,  should  be  based 
on  a  severe  combination  of  load,  ambient 
temperature,  and  speed.  A  good  test  condi- 
tion would  be  136  percent  of  rated  load  (38 
percent  overload),  on  a  standardized  rolling 
drum  of  about  7  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
tangential  (linear)  speed  of  100  miles  per 
hour,  In  an  amUent  temperature  of  150  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Tires  would  be  rated  on 
the  basis  of  endurance  time  under  this  test 
condition. 

A  "zero"  rating  might  be  given  for  1  hour 
or  less  and  a  "nine"  rating  for  20  hours  oc 
more. 

This  rating  is  Important  from  the  safety 
aspect  because  most  highspeed  tire  failures 
are  due  to  excessive  heat  buildup,  which  is 
caused  by  speed  combined  with  overload 
and/or  underlnflation.  It  is  realistic  be- 
cause temperatures  in  this  range,  measured 
over  blacktop  pavement,  are  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  car 
owners  do  not  tjrplcally  increase  tire  pres- 
sure when  their  cars  are  heavily  loaded. 

Rolling  drum  test  machines  such  as  that 
mentioned  here  have  been  used  by  American 
tire  companies  since  the  1930's. 

DRY   ROAO   BRAKING 

Braking  or  tractive  force  exerted  by  a  tire 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  slipping,  or 
creeping  motion  within  the  contact  patch 
between  tire  and  road  surface.  Because  of 
this  motion,  the  tangential  speed  Vt  of  the 
tire  tread  is  somewhat  less  in  braking,  and 
greater  In  traction,  than  the  linear  speed  V. 
of  the  wheel,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The 
quantity  (V.-Vi)/V.  is  caUed  slip  ratio. 
With  no  bralcing  the  slip  ratio  is  zero,  and 
with  a  locked-wheel  skid  it  Is  equal  to  unity. 

Figure  3  shows  the  relationship  l>etween 
the  braking  force  (or  wheel  torque)  devel- 
oped by  the  tire,  and  the  slip  ratio.  The 
force-slip  (or  torque-slip)  characteristic  Is 
linear  (portion  A  of  the  curve  In  figure  3) 
up  to  some  slip  ratio  between  .1  and  .2. 
(portion  B)  at  which  the  available  braking 
force  peaks.  At  higher  slip  ratios  (portion 
C)  the  elastic  deformation  (creep)  within 
the  contact  patch  gradually  changes  to  a 
sliding  motion,  the  friction  changes  from 
"static"  to  "sliding."  and  the  available  force 
is  reduced .    ( References  1-3  ) 

The  proposed  criterion  for  tire  braking 
ability  is  the  measured  shape  of  this  force- 
slip  characteristic,  as  described  later  in  this 
section. 

A  suitable  test  machine  for  tire  braking 
performance  would  consist  of  a  trailer 
equipped  with  removable  weights  for  load 
adjustment,  and  with  brakes  controlled  by 
an  electrobydrauUc  servo  system.  A  load 
cell  between  the  trailer  and  tow  car  would 
be  required  to  record  braking  force.  Slip 
ratio  would  be  obtained  from  the  difference 
between  the  braked  wheel  speed  and  that  of 
a  free-rolling  "fifth  wheel." 

In  operation,  the  tow  car  would  be  run  at 
a  fixed  speed.  The  pressure  to  the  brakes 
would  be  modulated  by  the  servo  value  to 


obtain  "command"  values  of  slip  ratio.  The 
data  recorded  would  be  that  of  figure  3. 

The  braking  performance  of  a  tire  Is 
nominally  Independent  of  speed,  but  It  is 
affected  by  tread  temperatiure.  Because  of 
frlctlonal  heating,  the  braking  force  will 
drop  somewhat  with  length  of  skid  (Ref- 
erence a.)  For  this  reason,  the  braking  test 
la  best  run  on  a  programed  time  schedule, 
such  that  the  slip  ratio  scale  of  figure  2  Is 
equivalent  to  a  time  scale.  The  time  dura- 
tion in  the  sitldding  range  will  determine 
the  degree  of  tread  heating. 

The  brake  test  Just  described  would  result 
In  a  performance  curve  like  figure  3.  This 
plot  presents  four  criteria  for  rating  the 
tire's  braking  ability.  These  are:  the  slope 
of  the  linear  portion  A  of  the  curve;  the 
peak  force  at  B;  the  sliding  force  at  C;  and 
the  reduction  in  sliding  force  due  to  tread 
heating  at  D.  These  four  criteria  can  be 
combined  Into  one  by  simply  taking  the  area 
under  the  curve.  This  area  results  in  a  sin- 
gle criterion  which  Includes  all  four  aspects 
of  braking  performance,  with  extra  weight- 
ing given  to  skidding  {performance.  It  prob- 
ably relates  quite  well  to  actual  stopping 
ability. 

Use  of  the  programed  time  scale  also 
results  In  an  extremely  simple  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  experiment.  The  area  under  the 
force-slip  curve  is  a  simple  time-integral 
(average)  of  the  trailer  drag  force,  which 
can  be  read  on  a  dial  or  recorded  directly. 
A  description  of  the  mechanization  and  a 
block  diagram  are  given  in  appendix  1. 

Because  of  the  simplicity  of  this  test.  It  Is 
easily  carried  out  on  several  representative 
road  surfaces,  with  the  results  averaged  for 
rating  purposes. 

COBNEBINO  POWKB 

Tire  cornering  performance  is  the  most 
Important  factor  in  the  lateral  stability  of 
the  automobile.  A  measure  of  this  perform- 
ance Is  "cornering  power,"  or  side  force  per 
unit  "Blip  angle."  "Slip  angle"  is  defined  as 
the  angle  between  the  plane  of  the  wheel 
and  Its  direction  of  motion,  as  Illustrated  in 
figure  4. 

The  mechanism  of  side  force  generation  Is 
shown  In  figure  5.  For  conceptual  purposes, 
the  tire  tread  Is  shrunk  Into  a  "meridian 
band,"  which  Is  a  narrow  elastic  band  around 
the  tire  circumference  at  the  center  of  the 
tread.  When  a  side  force  Is  applied,  a  rolling 
tire  Is  deflected  sideways,  so  that  a  slip  angle 
is  developed.  A  point  on  the  meridian  line 
win  lie  in  the  center  plane  of  the  wheel 
until  It  approaches  the  contact  patch  be- 
tween tire  and  road.  It  will  then  be  stretched 
and  forced  Into  the  direction  of  wheel  travel 
until  It  leaves  the  contact  patch  and  can 
return  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel. 

The  side  force  generated  by  the  tire  Is  the 
sum  of  the  elastic  forces  generated  by  each 
Increment  of  deformed  meridian  line  length. 
MathemAtlcally,  this  is  the  Integral  over  the 
length  of  the  Incremental  elastic  force.  It  Is 
directly  projjortlonal  to  the  area  under  the 
deflec;,ed  meridian  line  projection  as  shown 
In  figure  6.  The  line  of  action  of  the  result- 
ant side  force  passes  through  the  center  of 
this  area.  Because  of  the  triangular  shape 
of  the  elastic  curve,  the  center  of  area  Is 
behind  the  center  of  the  contact  patch,  by  a 
distance  known  as  pneumatic  trail.  The 
product  of  side  force  times  pneumatic  trail 
yields  a  moment,  called  self-allning  torque, 
which  adds  to  the  positive  caster  effect  of  the 
car's  suspension. 

At  large  values  of  slip  angle  the  elastic 
force  on  portions  near  the  rear  of  the  tire 
contact  patch  exceeds  the  limit  of  adhesion 
and  these  portions  begin  to  slide,  as  indi- 
cated In  figures  5  and  6.  As  a  result  of  the 
reduced  length  of  the  elastic  curve  triangle. 
the  side  force  becomes  less  than  proportional 
to  slip  angle.  The  pneumatic  trail  also 
decreases,  also  at  high  slip  angles  the  alin- 
ing torque  may  becocne  negative.     At  very 
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high  slip  angles,  near  20<>.  the  reduction  in 
length  of  the  elastic  currs  triangle  due  to 
sliding  at  the  rear  of  the  contact  patch 
balances  the  increase  In  slope  at  the  front, 
and  side  force  levels  off.  Side  force  and 
alining  torque  are  plotted  against  slip 
angle,  for  a  typical  tire.  In  figures  7  and  8. 

As  vertical  load  is  Increased,  the  tire  de- 
flects more  and  the  lengtb  of  the  tire  con- 
tact patch  Increases.  Tha  side  force  per 
unit  slip  angle  Is  therefore  increased,  but  at 
a  rate  less  than  proportional,  because  of  side 
wall  effecu.  Finally  a  load  wUl  be  reached 
above  which  further  Increaaes  cause  lessened 
side  force,  as  shown  in  flgure  9. 

Increased  pressure  Increases  the  "tautness" 
of  the  elastic  system,  and  therefore  Increases 
cornering  power.  This  effect  is  shown  in 
flgure  10. 

Alining  torque  contributes  to  "steering 
feel"  or  "steering  feedbacJc,"  when  it  is  felt 
at  the  steering  wheel.  It  la  especially  valu- 
able when  its  reversal  gives  warning  of  very 
high  slip  angles  and  impending  front  wheel 
skid.  However,  this  effect  can  be  either 
masked  or  amplified  In  the  design  of  the 
car  steering  and  suspension  systems,  and  it 
Is  therefore  not  explicitly  considered  in  the 
proposed  rating  system. 

Cornering  power  Is  important  to  safety 
because  it  determines  the  lateral  stability  of 
the  car.  For  normal  driving  the  cornering 
power  at  low  slip  angles  U  the  Important 
parameter.  For  violent  maneuvering  the 
maximum  value  of  cornering  power  per  unit 
load  is  of  interest.  For  extremes  of  low  tire 
pressure  (due  to  owner  carelessness),  heavy 
loads  (due  to  car  overload  and/or  weight 
transfer  in  roll),  and  violent  maneuvering, 
air-out  and  tread  roll-under  can  both  be 
problems.  A  rating  system  should  present 
a  fair  balance  of  all  these  factors. 

The  proposed  rating  system  is  made  up  of 
the  product  of  cornering  power  (side  force 
per  unit  slip  angle)  at  three  degrees  slip 
angle,  multiplied  by  cornering  coefficient 
(side  force  per  unit  load)  at  20  degrees  slip 
angle.  Tests  are  to  be  run  at  rated  load  and 
pressure,  and  at  70  percent  rated  pressure 
combined  with  125  percent  rated  load.  The 
two  results  are  to  be  averaged  for  the  final 
rating. 

These  rating  tests  should  be  run  on  actual 
road  surfaces.  A  suitable  test  rig  could  be 
similar  to  the  fixed-base  machine  (moving 
road)  used  by  General  Motors  Research  Lab- 
tantories,  or  the  moring-baae  machine  (real 
roads)  used  by  Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora- 
tories. An  Ideal  test  rig  ha  many  respects  is 
a  large  arm  rotating  about  a  vertical  axis. 
This  arrangement  combines  the  advantage  of 
both  fixed  base  and  moving  base  machines. 
Rotating  arm  machines  of  35-foot  radius  exist 
at  the  Davidson  Laboratory  of  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  at  the  David  Taylor 
Model  Basin.  Although  designed  for  towlng- 
tank  testing  of  ship  models,  they  might  easily 
be  adapted  for  tire  testing. 

Wirr     ROAD     FKBFOBltANCE 

Both  braking  and  cornering  performance 
of  tires  are  degraded  on  wet  surfaces,  to 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  depending  on  sur- 
face roughness  and  drainage.  Wet  road  per- 
formance can  be  generally  divided  Into  two 
categories:  moderately  wet  surfaces  which 
may  t>ecome  slick;  and  very  wet  surfaces  on 
which  tires  may  "hydroplane"  at  speed. 
(Refs.  2,  6,  7.) 

According  to  reference  2.  performance  In 
the  linear  range  of  the  brake  lorce-silp  ratio 
and  side  force-slip  angle  performance  curves 
is  not  affected  by  moderate  wetness,  at  least 
at  low  car  speeds;  however,  the  asymptotic 
values  at  high  slip  ratios  or  slip  angles  are 
determined  by  the  road  surface.  This  char- 
acteristic is  shown  in  flgure  11.  which  Is 
reproduced  from  reference  a.  Tire  param- 
eters which  affect  skid  reslatance  on  rough 
surfaces  are  primarily  load,  pressure,  and 
tread   rubber   compound.     On  smooth   sur- 


faces the  most  Important  tire  parameter  Is 
"tire  drainage,"  or  the  ability  of  the  tire  tread 
design  to  channel  water  into  grooves  so  that 
raised  portions  can  "bite." 

When  road  siurfaces  become  flooded  or  cov- 
ered with  slush  or  water,  vehicles  above  some 
critical  speed  (which  may  be  as  low  as  50 
miles  per  hour  for  passenger  cars)  encounter 
the  phenomenon  of  hydroplaning.  Tires 
under  hydroplaning  conditions  become  de- 
tached from  the  road  surface  and  their  abil- 
ity to  develop  braking  force  or  cornering 
force  Is  almost  entirely  lost.  Physical  and 
mathematical  explanation  of  tire  hydroplan- 
ing and  a  description  of  its  effects  la  given 
in  reference  8. 

According  to  reference  8.  hydroplaning 
tendency  la  little  reduced  by  Increased  load, 
because  the  tire  deflects  and  its  contact  patch 
becomes  larger.  Hydroplaning  tendency  is 
greatly  reduced  by  Increased  inflation  pres- 
sure and  by  tire  tread  designs  which  provide 
good  drainage  grooves. 

Rough-textured  pavement  surfaces  also  re- 
duce hydroplaning  tendency  somewhat  by 
giving  the  water  someplace  to  go. 

According  to  reference  8,  linear  as  well  as 
nonlinear  portions  of  the  brake-slip  and 
cornering  force-slip  angle  curves  are  affected 
by  hydroplaning. 

Tire  braking  and  cornering  behaviors  are 
similarly  affected  by  wet  roads.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  wet  road  performance  rating  can  be 
based  on  braking  tests  only. 

The  wet  road  rating  should  reflect  the 
drastic  loss  in  performance  under  high  speed 
hydroplaning,  as  well  as  the  more  preva- 
lent, but  less  severe,  performance  reduction 
on  normally  wet  roads.  It  should  also  give 
consideration  to  the  various  road  surfaces 
encountered  in  normal  driving. 

The  proposed  wet  road  rating  system  Is 
based  on  the  same  type  of  test  as  performed 
for  dry  road  braking.  It  should  be  an  aver- 
age of  several  braking  tests  run  on  different 
representative  road  surfaces.  This  average 
should  be  mulUplied  by  the  speed  at  which 
hydroplaning  begins  on  water-covered  con- 
crete to  obtain  a  flnal  rating. 

oisctrssioN 

The  tire  tests  described  here  are  intended 
to  be  both  comprehensive  and  fair.  They 
Include  all  factors  which  are  considered  to  be 
Important  to  safety,  with  greater  weight  given 
to  phenomena  which  might  produce  cata- 
strophic results. 

No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  call 
out  specific  rating  numbers  for  each  test, 
since  farther  research  Is  needed  before  this 
can  be  done  properly.  Some  mathematical 
manipulation  will  be  required  to  give  the 
described  test  results  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  realism  and  sensitivity.  For  example, 
even  a  very  poor  tire  will  have  some  area 
under  a  braking  force-slip  ratio  curve,  and 
so  some  "baseline"  area  will  have  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  test  results  to  arrive  at  a 
realistic  zero  rating.  Then  some  multiplier 
will  be  required,  such  that  an  exceedingly 
good  tire  Is  given  a  rating  of  six  or  seven. 
(Allowance  for  future  technological  Improve- 
ment should  be  built  into  the  rating  system.) 

The  cornering  power,  dry  road  braking, 
and  wet  road  performance  tests  could  all  be 
carried  out  In  a  single  test  facility,  con- 
sisting of  the  rotating  arm  mentioned  on 
page  10.  Different  road  surfaces  could  be 
placed  In  concentric  tracks,  so  that  only  the 
position  of  the  tire  along  the  arm  would  be 
changed  between  teste.  In  such  a  fixed  in- 
door facility,  controllable  wetness  of  road 
surface  Is  easy  to  maintain,  and  all-weather 
operation  Is  possible. 

With  respect  to  the  temperature-load  en- 
durance ratings.  It  might  be  argued  that  not 
everybody  drives  at  100  miles  per  hour  (some 
cars  wont  even  go  that  fast)  and  so  testing 
at  that  speed  is  unnecessarily  harsh.  The 
obvious  reply  Is  that  not  every  'Ire  need  rate 
very  high  In  that  or  any  category.     A  person 


who  never  goes  over  50  miles  per  hour  may 
be  satisfied  with  a  tire  having  a  five  rating. 
In  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey  a  one  rating 
might  be  acceptable  for  a  car  to  pass  State 
Inspection,  while  Arizona  or  Texas  might 
require  a  minimum  of  three.  The  whole 
point  of  a  rating  system  is  that  it  gives  a 
basis  for  intelligent  choice;  such  a  basis  is 
not  now  available. 

Nevertheless,  since  speed  is  a  legitimate 
tire  design  parameter,  comprehensiveness 
might  require  categorizing  tires  according  to 
intended  speed  (low.  medium,  high);  by 
adding  L,  M,  or  H  to  the  numerical  rating. 
In  this  case,  a  typical  rating  number  might 
be  M-080-22-7573.  The  temperature-load 
endurance  ratings  would  then  be  based  on 
something  like  70,  100.  and  120  miles  per 
hour,  for  low,  medium,  and  high  speed  tires. 
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EOWABO     J.     HETTTMAN,     TrCHMTCAL     DUtBCTOB 

BXSEARCH 

Academic  background 
iii.  Heltzman  received  the  M.B.  degree 
from  Stevens  Institute  oit  Technology  In 
1956.  He  has  done  graduate  work  In  matbe- 
matlcs,  engineering  mechanics,  and  servo- 
mechanisms  at  Wayne  State  University,  De- 
troit; aerodjmamlcs  at  University  of  Detroit; 
airplane  dynamics,  automatic  controls,  and 
Instrumentation  dynamics  at  Princeton 
University. 

Professional  experience 
From  1956  to  1959  Mr.  Heltzman  was  a  re- 
search engineer  at  the  General  Motors  re- 
search staff,  where  he  worked  on  analysis  of 
tire  characteristics.  automobUe  bandliikg 
studies,  hydropneumatlc  suspensions,  brake 
design,  and  structures.  In  1958.  as  a  consul- 
tant to  General  Motors  Styling  Division,  be 
helped  set  up  the  first  of  a  continuing  series 
of  Wind-tunnel  tests.  After  suggesting  a 
novel  automobile  structure  which  promised 
to  reduce  the  amplitude  of  resonant  body 
vibrations,  he  transferred  to  General  Motors 
Styling  Division  in  1959  to  direct  lu  develop- 
ment. Prom  1959  to  1064  he  directed  design 
of  structures  and  suspensions  on  research- 
stage  future  production  cars,  and  carried  out 
research  in  aerodynamics,  vehicle  handling, 
and  body-chassis  structures. 

In  1964  Mr.  Heltzman  went  to  the  depart- 
ment of  aerospace  and  mechanical  sciences 
at  Princeton  University  to  Mudy  adaptation 
of  aircraft  dynamics  technology  to  automo- 
bile problems.    He  will  Join  the  research  staff 
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of  the  university  In  August  1066  u  project 
engineer  on  a  research  program  In  automobile 
safety.  The  goal  of  that  program  is  measure- 
ment of  dynamic  responses  of  human  drivers 
In  mathematical  model  form;  theoretical 
study  of  stability  of  the  car-driver  system 
with  average  (60  percentile)  and  poor  (1  per- 
centile) drivers:  and  experimental  verifica- 
tion using  driver-analog  autopilots  In  a  vari- 
able stabUlty  car.  Mr.  Heltzman  has  de- 
signed the  variable  stability  research  vehicle 
and  data  acquisition  system  on  which  the 
project  Is  baaed. 

aoBOT    CTTMBcaroao,    txchnical    oxxBcroa — 

OKSION 

Aeademic  backffround 
Mr.  Cumberford  studied  Industrial  design 
at  the  Art  Center  School,  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  humanities  at  CCLA. 

Professional  experience 

Prom  10S4  to  1057  Mr.  Cumberford  was  a 
designer  in  Oeneral  Motors  Styling  Division, 
■*here  he  was  assigned  to  special  studio  6 
and  the  Chevrolet  studio  before  being  made 
head  of  special  studio  X.  His  work  at  OM 
Included  formulation  of  the  compiany's 
standard  layout  for  Instruments  and  con- 
■joia  which  was  adopted  In  1965. 

From  1057  to  1063,  he  was  a  freelance 
writer,  living  In  San  Francisco,  New  York 
and  Mexico  City.  He  has  published  more 
than  200  magazine  articles  In  several  coun- 
trlea.  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  critic  of 
automobile  deelgn. 

In  1959.  be  was  design  assistant  to  Mr. 
Aibrecht  Ooerts,  whose  Industrial  deelgn 
practice  Is  worldwide  In  scope. 

In  1963.  he  was  chief  designer  for  Holman 
A  Moody,  Inc.,  of  Charlotte,  N  C.  In  1064, 
^.e  formed  Cumberford  Deelgn  International, 
a  consulting  firm  with  ofScea  In  New  York 
City,  Mexico  City,  and  Northampton, 
England. 

Among  the  many  operating  cars  which  Mr. 
Cumberford  has  designed  are  the  Cadillac 
Eldorado  Brougham  town  car.  &lx  models  of 
Chevrolet  Corvette,  the  satirical  Road  tt 
Track  Cyclops  n.  a  prototype  world-market 
car  for  a  Japanese  firm,  a  Mustang  station 
»  igon  and  the  recently  introduced  Orlfllth/ 
Plymouth -powered  sports  car.  He  Is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  safety  car  which  la  based 
OQ  normal  industry  techniques. 

THOMAS   »*.   O'BklXN.   CRtKT  DESIGN   ENGIKZEX 

Academic  backsfround 
Mr.  O'Brien  studied  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  engineering  phyalca  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity from  1060  to  1954. 

Professional  experience 
From  1054  to  1056  Mr.  0"Bnen  was  a  test 
engineer  on  the  new  devices  test  staff  of 
Celoo  Corp.  at  Mahwah,  NJ.  His  work  was 
centered  on  developments  In  magnetic  amp- 
lifiers and  other  electronic  and  electro-me- 
chanical components. 

From  1966  to  1959.  he  served  as  project 
engineer  for  Blectro-Tec  Corp  of  Ormond 
Beach,  Fla.  Work  responalblUtles  Included 
design  of  switches  and  sUprlngs  for  missiles 
»nd  aircraft. 

In  1060,  as  an  outgrowth  of  hU  hobby  of 
sport*  car  racing,  he  formed  his  own  com- 
pany specUllzlng  in  the  preparaUon  of  high- 
performance  automobiles.  In  1063  this  com- 
pany became  a  franchlsed  dealership  for  Alfa- 
Romeo  automobiles. 

He  has  been  reoognlaed  as  a  driver  by 
Ferrari  and  Alfa-Romeo,  having  driven  for 
both  firms  in  International  comFwtltlon.  He 
won  the  US.  national  championship  (claaa 
D — modified)  for  Ferrari  In  1064. 

In  1008,  Mr.  O'Brien  formed  the  Durante 
Safety  Equipment  Corp.  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  roll  bars,  high-strength  seat  belt 
■ounttngs,  and  other  Items  Intended  to  Im- 
prore  the  safety  characterlsUca  of  production 


Mr.  O'Brien  helped  organize  ADA  In  1060. 
He  Is  chief  design  engineer  and  manager  of 
the  fabrication  facility  and  structural  model 
laboratory. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  bills  considered  by  this  body 
whose  enactments  will  directly  and  im- 
mediately save  lives.  This  Is  one  of 
them.  For  this  reason,  I  strongly  sup- 
port Its  passage. 

Tire  failure  causes  traffic  accidents. 
This  Is  so  fundamental  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  stated.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil estimates  that  7  percent  of  all  traffic 
accidents  are  caused  by  faulty  thes. 
But  it  is  on  the  Nation's  high-speed  turn- 
pikes that  faulty  tires  take  the  most 
tragic  toll.  A  1962  New  York  Thruway 
study  ranked  tire  failure  as  the  most 
common  cause  of  all  vehicle-caused  &c- 
cidents.  Ohio  attributes  10  percent  of 
all  turnpike  accidenU  to  Ure  failure. 
New  Jersey  reports  a  figure  of  9.2  per- 
cent. Officials  of  the  Indiana  and  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpikes  say  tire  failure  is 
second  only  to  driver  fatigue  as  a  cause 
of  accidents.  It  Is  obvious,  then,  that 
tire  failure  is  a  significant  cause  of  ac- 
cidents and  that  improved  and  modern- 
ized safety  standards  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  hold  accidents  caused  by  tire  fail- 
ure to  a  minimum. 

We  now  have  variation  in  both  tire 
quality  and  In  the  minimum  standards 
which  each  individual  manufacturer  sets 
for  himself  in  the  production  of  his  tires. 
We  are  lacking  the  standards  which  are 
necessary  to  achieve  greater  uniformity 
in  the  tires  produced  by  different  manu- 
facturers. We  do  not  have  the  stand- 
ards which  will  assure  greater  safety  to 
the  pubUc  which  uses  tires  to  travel  our 
roads  today. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  system  of  min- 
imum safety  standards  to  give  the  con- 
sumer protection  against  Inferior,  weak, 
or  defective  tires.  Up  to  now,  the  buyer 
has  had  no  means  of  determining 
whether  the  tire  he  purchases  is  safe  for 
his  type  of  driving.  Tires  carry  a  variety 
of  designations — "super  quiet  delux." 
"super  safety  special,"  or  "nylon  delux  ' 
and  others — but  it  is  Impossible  for  con- 
sumers to  tell  which  one  is  the  better 
quality  tire.  Today's  tire-buying  Is 
strictly  a  game  of  bllndman's  buff. 

The  essential  first  step  in  tire  safety 
must  be  the  establishment  of  standards 
for  tire  performance  so  that  no  new  or 
used  tire  can  be  sold  which  does  not 
meet  minimum  criteria  of  safety.  There 
are  87  million  cars  on  the  road  today. 
Allowing  unsafe  tires  to  be  used  as  orig- 
inal equipment  or  sold  to  the  public  is 
like  giving  a  loaded  gun  to  an  unsuspect- 
ing person.  And  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  automaker  in  E)etroit  has  as  great 
a  responsibility  as  the  tlremaker  in 
Akron.  Fifty-million  tires  are  sold  as 
original  equipment.  Th°y  are  ordered 
by  the  automaker.  He  must  be  sure  his 
standards  are  liigh.  Let  us  not  point 
the  finger  only  at  the  tire  industry.  De- 
troit also  Is  to  blame  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

What  we  need  plainly  and  simply  Is 
a  system  for  grading  and  labeling  tires. 
This  is  essential  in  order  that  the  tire 
consumer  has  the  opportunity  to  choose 
what  he  wants  on  the  basis  of  valid  and 


effective  information  and  In  giving  him 
a  way  of  knowing  that  he  Is  receiving 
what  he  has  actually  paid  for.  Without 
a  system  of  grading  and  labeling,  the 
consumer  has  no  way  of  knowing  that 
he  is  receiving  what  he  thinks  he  has 
bought.  At  present  he  has  no  way  of 
telling  one  tire  grade  from  another.  The 
free  enterprise  system  works  best  when 
the  buyer  has  complete  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  product.  Then  he  can 
make  an  informed  judgment  and  select 
the  tire  best  suited  to  his  Individual 
needs. 

This  bill  makes  a  start  toward  greater 
tire  safety.  It  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
interim  minimum  safe  performance 
standards  for  new  tires  by  January  31, 
1967,  and  the  setting  of  final  standards 
for  new  and  newly  retreaded  tires  by 
January  31,  1969.  A  valuable  feature  of 
the  bill  would  prescribe  the  maximum 
permissible  load  for  each  tire  size.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire that  tires  be  "permanently  and 
conspicuously  labeled  for  such  safety  in- 
formation as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  act." 
I  hope  the  Secretary  will  liberally  inter- 
pret this  clause  so  as  to  promote  maxi- 
mum disclosure  to  the  public  of  all 
relevant  safety  information. 

Although  the  biU  only  calls  for  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  quality 
grading  system  for  tires,  in  my  view.  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  adopt  such  a 
system.  I  hope  the  Secretary  makes 
every  effort  to  bring  us  a  favorable  report 
on  this  subject  before  January  31,  1969. 
Mr.  Piesident,  last  year  nearly  50,000 
people  were  killed  in  more  than  12  mil- 
lion traffic  accidents.  Property  damage 
amounted  to  more  than  $8.5  billion. 
This  bill  will  help  reduce  that  terrible 
toll  by  upgrading  the  quality  of  tires. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  the  Senate — and  I 
think  the  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
also  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  whose  long  and 
devoted  service  to  the  cause  of  safer  tires 
and  safer  cars  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today. 

I  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  S.  2669 
Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  concerning 
tire  safety,  I  am  in  support  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

In  3  days  of  hearings  last  year,  held 
on  May  25.  June  7,  and  August  13.  we  had 
before  us  witnesses  from  tiremakers.  auto 
manufacturers,  retreaders.  vehicle  safe- 
ty groups.  Federal  agencies,  and  a  wide 
range  of  Interested  persons  directly  con- 
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cemed  with  the  problem.  If  any  one 
thing  became  clear  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  it  was  that  the  confusion  in 
the  matter  of  tire  standards  is  even 
greater  than  it  might  have  seemed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hearings. 

The  nomenclature  in  the  descriptive 
terms  apphed  to  tires  offered  for  sale  is 
highly  confusing  to  the  customer.  One 
brand  calling  itself  a  flrstline  tire  may 
be  no  better  than  another  labeled  as  a 
second-  or  even  third-hne  tire.  What  is 
a  "two-ply  four-ply  rated"  tire?  Is  it  as 
good  as  a  straight  four-ply  tire?  Or  is 
it  even  better? 

Are  auto  manufacturers  installing  tires 
adequate  for  the  use  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  them  in  these  days  of  the 
loaded  vacationing  family's  car  rolling 
down  an  interstate  highway  at  65  or  70 
miles  an  hour  in  hot  weather?  How  safe 
are  retreaded  tires  and  can  adequate 
standards  be  set  so  that  there  will  be  no 
unsafe  tires  entering  the  market?  How 
many  accidents  are  caused  by  tire 
failure? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  with 
which  we  were  concerned,  and  as  we  got 
into  the  subject  further  and  listened  to 
the  technical  discussions  of  tire  engi- 
neers, we  sometimes  felt  were  compound- 
ing confusion  as  much  as  we  were  creat- 
ing enlightenment. 

Certainly,  when  experts  from  the  man- 
ufacturers of  tires  and  their  associations 
are  so  widely  at  variance  In  their  views 
with  those  of  safety  experts  as  appeared 
in  some  cases,  the  need  for  objective  and 
well-testfed  standards  is  obvious. 

This  is  not  a  harsh  bill.  It  is  a  first 
step  toward  bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 
It  is  a  bill  which  gives  adequate  time  for 
compliance  with  standards,  and  adequate 
time  for  the  development  first  of  interim 
standards  and  then  of  more  permanent 
standards  as  testing  and  standard-set- 
ting proceeds. 

Too  often  unsuspecting  families  have 
had  experiences  such  as  that  reported  in 
the  Hammond.  Ind.,  Times,  of  June  16, 
1965,  an  incident  which  occurred  after 
the  first  two  of  our  three  hearings  had 
been  held.  A  front  page  three-column 
picture  shows  a  tire  whose  tread  came 
apart  in  the  middle  and  separated  from 
the  casing  around  the  entire  circum- 
ference while  a  family  was  driving  in  its 
3 -month-old  station  wagon  at  60  miles 
an  hour. 

The  owner  of  the  car  was  driving  with 
his  wife  and  three  children  at  the  time. 
He  was  quoted  as  saying : 

That  car  swerved  all  over  the  road.  It 
scared  the  life  out  of  my  wife  and  kids.  I 
think  the  only  things  that  saved  us  were 
the  power  steering  and  because  there  were 
no  other  cars  coming. 

This  tire,  which  "unzipped"  after  only 
5.000  miles,  is  typical  of  all  too  many 
such  Incidents  which  came  to  our  atten- 
tion during  these  hearings. 

A  few  days  later  the  same  paper  car- 
ried an  editorial  which  concluded  with 
these  words: 

American  motorists  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  play  Russian  roulette  with  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  their  families  because 
manufacturers  are  allowed  to  make  tires 
that  are  unsafe. 


The  problems  of  traffic  safety  are  in- 
terrelated. We  are,  through  the  Inter- 
state System,  eliminating  some  of  the 
causes  of  accidents  which  lie  In  highway 
engineering.  I  believe  we  should  do 
more,  and  I  have  introduced  bills  for  ex- 
tending the  system  and  for  greater  at- 
tention to  spot  improvements  of  unsafe 
and  easily  remedied  conditions  on  roads 
which  do  not  come  up  to  interstate 
standards. 

This  week  the  Commerce  Committee 
begins  hearings  on  the  traffic  safety  bills 
which  we  have  before  us,  including  S. 
2871,  the  Hartke-Mackay  blU.  In  which 
I  have  been  joined  by  14  cosponsors. 
This  involves  a  whole  range  of  safety 
measures,  including  automotive  design 
and  unifoi-mity  of  traffic  controls. 

I  hope  we  may  continue  and  expand 
the  efforts  to  which  this  tire  safety  bill 
is  an  introduction.  Too  long  we  have 
seen  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  even  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, which,  having  the  power  through 
juiisdiction  over  interstate  commerce, 
has  until  now  failed  to  take  strong  meas- 
ures to  save  lives  and  property  on  the 
highways  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able. 

This  is  a  beginning.  Let  us  make  that 
beginning,  and  then  get  on  to  further 
substantial  progress  to  eliminate  the 
specter  that  haunts  the  highways,  mur- 
der by  motor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  wsis  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
I  ask  for  the  "yeas"  and  "nays." 

The  "yeas"  and  "nays"  were  ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPENSATION   OF   OVERSEAS 
TEACHERS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6845)  to  correct 
inequities  with  respect  to  the  basic  com- 
pensation of  teachers  and  teaching  posi- 
tions under  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  March  31,  1966,  p.  7329,  Con- 

CRESSIONAL   RECORD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  unanimous  report  by  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  increase  of  about  $40  a 
month  for  the  6,700  teachers  who  com- 
prise the  faculties  of  our  overseas  defense 
installation  schools. 

The  House  biU  would  have  limited  all 
the  teachers  to  5  consecutive  years  of 
teaching  abroad  and  would  then  have 
required  that  they  return  home  to  accept 
suitable  positions  of  the  nature  for  which 
they  were  qualified. 

The  conferees  struck  out  that  provision 
of  the  House  bill  and  substituted  a  pro- 
vision that  the  Military  Department  shall 
provide  data  with  which  to  make  a  fur- 
ther study  for  a  workable  rotation  pro- 
gram. We  feel  that  this  meets  the  de- 
sires without  any  need  to  require  a  fixed 
time  for  return  after  5  years,  and  would 
lead  to  greater  job  opportunities  for 
teachers  when  they  return,  rather  than 
to  propose  administrative  action  limiting 
them  to  not  more  than  5  or  6  years 
abroad.  I  believe  the  report  is  a  satis- 
factory compromise  of  the  positions  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Cam- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee  on 
the  pending  measure,  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  and  reaching  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  satisfactory  agreement,  an 
agreement  which  should  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  school  teachers  in  foreign 
areas. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
add  my  commendations  to  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee,  especially 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNROwrrl  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson  1  for  the  work  they  have 
done  In  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  are 
about  to  pass  marks  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  effort  to  secure  application  of  the 
principle  of  comparability  of  salary  to 
the  teachers  In  the  overseas  defense 
schools  nm  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  see 
the  adoption  In  this  bill  of  essentially 
what  I  proposed  In  my  bill  S.  2228.  the 
Senate  companion  to  the  House-num- 
bered bill  on  which  we  act  today.  Its 
passage  will  restore  to  the  6,200  teachers 
in  our  285  overseas  dependents'  schools 
all  across  the  world  a  scale  of  pay  equiv- 
alent to  that  In  effect  among  city  schools 
In  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  details  of 
the  history  of  the  Inequity  which  we  are 
.now  correcting.  The  Overseas  Teachers 
Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act  went 
"ito  effect  as  Public  Law  86-91  on  Janu- 
aiy  1.  1964  It  removed  the  teachers 
from  thetr  place  under  the  civil  service 
classlflcatlon  and  placed  them  under  the 
Defense  Department.  There  was  no  In- 
tention of  depriving  them  of  Increases 
wr.ich  they  would  have  received  had  they 
remained  under  civil  service,  and  yet 
t.*^.at  was  the  resiolt  as  year  by  year  the 
civil  service  pay  and  tieneflta  were  en- 
laiged  much  more  rapidly  than  were 
thase  of  the  affected  teachers. 

There  was  no  Intention  of  depriving 
Lhem  of  an  c^iportunlty  to  keep  up  with 
'he  improvetaents  in  teacher  salaries  be- 
lr;s  ;..ade  In  stateside  schools,  and  In  fact 
'-he  law  was  sr>ecif^c  in  Its  Intent.  Yet 
they  did  not  get  those  comparability 
Rains.  In  fact,  year  by  year  they  saw 
both  those  in  the  civil  service  grades 
they  had  left  and  those  In  civilian  em- 
ployment move  up  as  they  were  left  l)e- 
hlnd  By  the  end  of  1963  the  discontent 
t\a.(\  mounted  to  the  p>otnt  where  teach- 
ers, granted  a  $100  raise  for  the  first  time 
In  3  years,  were  returning  their  checks  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  saying  that 
a  $  100  •  di.se  in  3  years  was  an  Insult. 

It  *  a.';  because  their  spokesmen  had  re- 
peatedly tried  in  vain  to  secure  a  hlgh- 
>vel  conference  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment without  success,  and  because  tiM 
president  of  the  National  Education  As- 
.sociation  was  then  my  good  friend  Dr. 
Robert  Wyatt.  of  Indiana,  that  I  liecame 
interested  well  over  2  years  ago.  There 
lisd  even  been  talk  of  a  walkout  by  the 
teachers  in  December  1963.  An  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  President  of  the 
L  •  .:ed  Swus.  but  still,  even  after  we  had 
R::ari;pd  lov  the  long-denied  meeting, 
u\'-'   ircDiem  was  no  nearer  solution. 

ILf  :-.-.su]t  was  the  filing  of  a  suit  on 
March  2.  1964,  to  compel  the  Department 
f  Defense,  which  continued  to  plead  in- 
ability to  make  the  salary  adjustments 
Uie  t<>achers  believed  the  law  demanded, 
sa;.  .a-;  uiey  were  limited  in  their  aisility 
by  the  per-pupil  limitation  on  funds 
spent  for  these  schools  under  the  appro- 
priations.    Yet  there  was  no  evidence 


that  the  Department  had  sought  to 
secure  a  per-pupil  figure  large  enough  to 
include  the  salary  increases. 

Because  of  the  meeting  which  I  ar- 
ranged, and  which  was  attended  by  a 
delegation  from  the  teachers'  organiza- 
tion and  a  member  of  my  staff,  the  suit 
was  postponed  from  its  originally  sched- 
uled filing  date  of  February  14.  The 
negative  response  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  represented  by  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Cyrus  Vance  and  other  Department 
personnel,  led  the  teachers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  suit  was  necessary. 

I  called  attention  to  the  deteriorated 
situation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  more 
than  2  years  ago.  on  February  16  and 
again  on  March  6,  1964.  I  noted  then 
that  the  total  salary  losses,  through  fail- 
ure to  grant  Increases  since  1960. 
amounted  to  more  than  $6  million.  In 
the  2  years  since  then  there  have  been 
further  accumulated  salary  deficits,  even 
though  there  have  also  been  some  in- 
creases, most  notably  $300  per  year  in 
the  fiscal  1966  appropriations.  But  even 
this  addition  still  left  these  teachers  far 
behind.  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  July 
30.  1965.  addressed  to  Chairman  Mon- 
RONEY  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee : 

Enactment  of  S.  2328  would  require  an 
average  teacher  salary  Increaae  for  the  1906- 
66  school  year  of  approximately  9785. 

That  $785  is  the  amount  the  overseas 
teachers  have  been  shortchanged  Just  in 
the  current  school  year,  and  even  after 
passage  of  the  larger  appropriation  and 
the  $300  increase.  My  bill  called  for 
retroactl\'e  benefits,  and  In  view  of  the 
sltuatloii  they  were  well  deserved.  How- 
ever. I  am  happy  that  they  will  begin  to 
Ret  that  long-deserved  increase  with  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  after 
enactment 

Testimony  before  our  committee 
showed  specifically  the  way  in  which 
salaries  have  fallen  behind  for  the  over- 
seas teachers.  In  June  1960,  teachers 
with  a  Iw  :helor's  degree  and  2  years'  ex- 
perience received,  in  urban  districts  of 
100,000  or  more  population — the  criterion 
of  the  act  we  now  contemplate — $4,444. 
The  figure  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
schools  was  $4,350.  By  September  1964. 
the  pay  of  the  overseas  teachers  had 
gone  up  4.3  percent  to  $4,535.  But  In 
the  urban  schools  the  Increase  had 
mounted  by  18.5  percent  to  $5,265.  It 
Is  a  little  wonder  that  the  annual  teacher 
resignation  rate  for  the  overseas  schools 
had  motmted  to  more  than  three  times 
that  of  the  national  average  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  worth  noting 
for  comparison  that  a  clerk-typist,  step 
2.  with  2  years  of  experience  was  receiv- 
ing $4,600.  or  $465  more  than  the  teacher 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  and  2  years  of 
experience. 

So  it  Is  obvious  that  in  adopting  this 
bill  we  are  not  in  the  least  giving  recom- 
Pttise  to  the  teachers  whom  we  have 
shortchanged,  or  who  have  been  short- 
changed through  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  past.  We 
are,  I  hope,  securing  for  them  the  op- 
iportuiiity  to  start  off  onoe  more  with  the 
parity  they  had  in  1960  when  the  law 
went  Into  effect,  and  by  this  means  main- 
taining it  for  them  without  the  need  of 


unrest,  threat  of  walkout,  or  lawsuits 
against  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  happy  that  the  conferees  have 
seen  fit  to  drop  the  unworkable  rotation 
system  which  was  included  in  the  original 
House-passed  version  of  the  bill,  a  sys- 
tem which  was  not  a  part  of  my  bill  and 
which  we  rejected  on  the  basis  of  con- 
vincing testimony  during  our  Senate 
hearings.  At  the  same  time.  I  congratu- 
late them  on  the  recommendation  of  aids 
to  facilitate  the  opportunities  which  will 
be  available  on  a  voluntary  rather  than 
a  mandatory  basis,  opportunities  to  re- 
turn for  service  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation  and  thus  maintain  a 
closer  touch  with  what  is  going  on  at 
home  to  the  benefit  both  of  themselves 
and  of  their  170,000  pupils. 

So  it  Is  with  a  sense  of  achievement, 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  are,  although 
belated,  righting  a  wrong,  that  I  vote  for 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  great  help  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  been  in  the  pass- 
ing of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  TIRES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2669)  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  are  tubeless  tires  on  automobile 
wheels  having  drop  center  rims.  From 
time  to  time  plugs  are  placed  In  the  tires 
and  sometimes  tubes  are  inserted. 

I  am  informed  that  a  very  serious  and 
dangerous  situation  occurs  if  one  Inserts 
a  tube  in  a  tubeless  tire.  In  the  event  of 
a  puncture,  the  drop  center  rlni  would 
create  the  same  problem  as  would  a 
blowout. 

Woiild  this  measure  take  care  of  such 
a  situation? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  legislation  Is  mainly  directed  at 
the  sale  of  new  tires  and  retreads. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  set 
these  minimum  safety  performance 
standards.  I  am  sure  that  the  standards 
would  Include  a  prohibition  on  the  sale 
of  such  tires  as  the  Senator  mentions. 
However,  if  somebody  bought  a  tubeless 
tire  and  then  purchased  a  tube  and 
placed  the  tube  in  the  tubeless  tire,  that 
situation  would  not  be  covered  by  this 
blU. 

Every  State  has  laws  that  require 
drivers  not  to  proceed  upon  the  highway 
with  defective  automobiles.  I  suppose 
that  a  highway  patrolman  in  Montana 
could  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
if  he  were  to  take  the  steering  wheel  off 
his  automobile  and  use  some  other  steer- 
ing device,  that  It  was  imsafe  and  that 
he  could  not  drive  the  car  in  that  con- 
dition. 

States  could  prohibit  someone  from 
using  on  the  highways  tubeless  tires  with 
tubes  inserted. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  That  wotild  be 
largely  a  State  matter. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
could  make  recommendations  to  the 
States  that  they  prohibit  such  a  prac- 
tice on  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
accord  with  the  so-called  minimum 
standards. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  hope  that,  when  the 
bill  is  passed,  some  investigation  might 
be  made  along  that  line. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  anyone  were  to 
sell  a  tubeless  tire,  whether  it  be  sec- 
ondhand or  new  or  retread,  with  a  tube 
in  the  tire,  the  minimum  standards  would 
cover  that  situation  and  the  man  would 
be  liable  for  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington, 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  and 
the  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  Is,  'Shall  the  bill  pass?" 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  (Mr. 
DoDD  ] .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr, 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
iNotTYE],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  Is  neces- 
sarily absent  because  of  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  his  brother. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  InottyeI,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre],  the  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  NrtJBERGER].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Russell], 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Allott  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin], 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel]  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr,  Javits],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr,  Kuchel],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yesis  79, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

|No.  eOLeg] 
YEAS— 79 


Aiken 

Harris 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Bartlett 

Hi\rtke 

Pearson 

Bass 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Bayh 

mil 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Bible 

Jackson 

RIblcoff 

Hoggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell.  Oa. 

Burdlck 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Magnusou 

Smith 

Case 

Mansneld 

Sparkman 

Church 

McClellan 

StennU 

Clark 

McGovern 

Symington 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Dlrlcsen 

Mondale 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Monroney 

Tydlngs 

Douglas 

Montoya 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellonder 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Brvin 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Pulbrlght 

Mundt 

Gruening 

Muskle 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-21 

Allott 

HoUand 

Mclntyre 

Cooper 

Inouye 

McNamara 

Dodd 

Javits 

Murphy 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Neuberger 

Fannin 

Long.  La. 

FeU 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Russell,  B.C. 

Hayden 

McGee 

WlUlams.  Del. 

So  the  bill  <S,  2669)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson]  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  highly  capable  handling 
of  the  tire  safety  measure.  Its  passage 
was  unanimous. 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  given  to  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  than  unanimous 
endorsement  by  the  Senate.  Success  of 
such  magnitude,  however,  is  typical  of 
le?;islation  supported  by  the  able  and 
astute  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. His  countless  triumphs  in  this 
body  alone  speak  highly  for  his  deep  and 
abiding  devotion  to  the  people.  We  con- 
gratulate him  for  another  triumph  today 
and  we  are  grateful. 

Additionally,  we  thank  the  distin- 
guished Jimior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke]  for  their 
splendid  contributions,  and  also  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  for  his  assistance.  The 
articulate  support  of  these  Senators 
helped  greatly  to  assure  the  overwhelm- 
ing success  of  this  measure.  And  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  I  express  my  gratitude 
for  swift  and  orderly  action. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 


stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  SENATOR  SY- 
MINGTONS  POSITION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  AIR  ATTACKS  ON 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  S-YMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr,  ClarkI  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Incident 
to  his  inserting  several  newspaper  col- 
umns into  the  Record,  the  first  paragraph 
of  which  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  Vietnam 
earlier  this  week  several  distinguished  Sena- 
tors took  issue  with  the  view  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chlefs-of  Stafl  that  further  Intensifica- 
tion of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  was  not 
desirable. 

The  three  Senators  referred  to  In  the 
columns  In  question  were  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott],  and  the  senior  Senator 
fi-om  Missouri. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania's statement  read: 

Both  the  Secretary  and  General  Wheeler 
spelled  out  In  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
in  what  was  to  me  a  completely  logical  way. 
their  reasons  for  concluding  that  It  was  not 
wise  under  the  present  circumstances  either 
to  start  l>omblng  the  cities  of  North  Viet- 
nam, or  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  oil  Installa- 
tion and  storage  facilities  there,  or  to  bomb 
or  mine  Haiphong  Harbor. 

The  other  two  Senators  can  speak  for 
themselves,  but  if  there  Is  any  Implica- 
tion here  that  I  am  in  favor  of  "bomb- 
ing the  cities  of  North  Vietnam,"  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  could  not  be 
more  Incorrect.  I  have  stated  many 
times  that  I  would  oppose  such  attacks. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Let  me  say 
that  this  point  has  been  ever  present 
during  this  whole  discussion,  the  iitea 
that  someone  was  urging  bombardment 
from  the  air  of  the  cities  in  North 
Vietnam. 

I  have  not  heard  that  suggestion  made 
by  any  Senators  whatever.  Even  the 
military  people,  who  have  been  very 
anxious  to  get  the  harbor  in  Haiphong 
closed,  and  have  so  testified  before  our 
committee,  have  not  advocated  the 
bombing  of  the  cities  of  Hanoi  or 
Haiphong. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  Senator — 
whatever  his  views  may  have  been  on  the 
importance  of  putting  a  stopper  in  the 
bottle  at  Haiphong — advocating  the 
tx>mbing  of  those  cities. 

However,  It  has  been  used  In  head- 
lines. It  has  been  used  in  articles.  It 
has  been  used  in  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  but  it  Is  a  strawman  which 
has  been  built  up  merely  to  be  knocked 
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dowTi.  because  iv,  Ser.ator  or  no  one  in 
the  m:Utar>  so  far  as  I  know,  haa  ad- 
vocated auy  bonibardment  of  nortbem 
cities  which  wou.d  er;rfanger  the  dvUian 
population  there 

Of  course,  It  Is  impossible  to  carry  out 
any  air  raid  anywhere  without  some  dan- 
ger to  the  civilian  populace.  But,  so  far 
as  hav-lnt?  such  an  attack  as  those  which 
were  rjuried  out  against  Tokyo  during 
World  War  II.  when  the  habltatlotu  of 
thou.sand  and  lens  of  thousands  of  people 
were  burned  to  the  ground  in  a  niatter 
of  hours,  no  one  has  ever  advocated 
that — at  least  It  has  never  come  to  my 
attention. 

This  is  purely  a  "red  herring"  which 
has  been  dragged  across  the  trail  in  this 
debate  when  we  are  merely  asking  that 
a  .stopper  be  put  in  the  bottle  in  the 
harbor  at  Haiphong,  to  be  closed  in  a 
manner  which  our  professional  military 
mei-.  believe  is  somewhat  desirable. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
8enat<3r  from  Kansas  permit  me  to  ad- 
dre.ss  a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr  PEARSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
Lfiat  purp<_>se. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  will  be  happy  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  first  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  what  the  dlstlngul&bed  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  said,  in 
effect  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
no  one.  either  in  the  Senate  or  In  the 
Military  E.stabiishment  today,  on  active 
duty,  has  ever  recommended,  Informally 
or  foiTnaliy  that  we  bomb  the  city  of 
Hanoi 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Penniivlvanla. 

I  should  like  to  Join  In 
)f  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
:-.2le  columnist  after  col- 
■n  to  set  up  a  strawrnan. 
that  some  Se.-.ator  has  advocated  'ne 
bombing  of  the  cities  of  North  ''-'letriam. 
so  far  as  I  know — and  I  am  the  thhd 
Senator  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri — none  of  us  has  advocated  tr  ■■ 
boml)ing  of  any  northern  city. 

If  anythtn>?  appears  in  the  Concrks- 
sioivAL  RscoRD  to  that  effect,  it  is  in  error 
so  far  aj  I  am  concerned,  and  it  would 
be  an  Inadvertent  error.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  I  have  sought  most  care- 
fully in  public  statemente,  in  television 
and  radio  programs,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  it  clear  that  while  I 
favor  a  biocknc-  .f  the  harbor  of  Hai- 
phong or.  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oeorcia  .stated,  puttmg  a  plug  in 
the  bottle.  I  also  wouid  favor  the  mining 
of  the  harbor  of  Haiphong,  and  I  have 
made  that  clear  But  I  have  not.  and 
do  not  now.  advocate  the  bombing  of  the 
cities  of  North  Vietnam — in  the  sense 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
made  clear — of  the  kind  cf  bombin? 
which  would  result  m  civ.han  deaih-s  .>f 
an  indiscriminate  chiirsw:ter. 

While  severai  Senat.ors  have  ex  :  ^  ..sf^i 
.support  of  a  strate«v  if  ry.ir-it::..:  mi. 
tary  tarsets  througfioVit  t.-  f  xho.e  ' 
Vietnam.  North  and  .S<:iu:';  .  I  -.no  .:_;  .ik? 
the  Rscou)  to  show  -  oeoau.s*  )ne  ai.s- 
ttnguished  columni.si  frt  m  New  York  has 
included  the  names  of  liiree  Senators  in 


Mr    SCOTT 
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a  commentary  which  would  appear  to 
Indicate  that  we  do  so  favor — that  I  have 
not  heard  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  or 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  certain- 
ly have  not  myself,  at  any  time,  advocate 
the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  or 
of  other  cities  of  civilian  populations, 
generally  or  indiscriminately. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  lilce  to  make  an  observation 
at  this  point,  if  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  will  suspend  for 
a  moment.  I  have  l)een  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
Into  by  the  Senate  was  to  continue  with 
morning  business  following  the  vote  at 
2  o'clock. 

Therefore,  technically,  we  are  still  in 
the  morning  hour,  with  a  3-minute  limi- 
tation. The  Chair  wishes  the  Senate  to 
be  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  consider 
allowing  a  morning  hour  to  be  agreed  to, 
with  the  proviso  that  at  Its  conclusion 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  immedi- 
ately be  given  the  floor? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
accede  to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  may  have  10  additional 
minutes  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  be  is  making  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  hav«  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  necessary,  almost  daily,  to  keep  the 
record  clear  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posal to  bocnb  North  Vietnam. 

As  the  Senator  f  nan  Georgia  has  men- 
tioned. I  do  not  know  of  a  single  military 
or  civilian  offlcial  who  has  ever  advo- 
cated bombing  In  the  north  to  obliterate 
cities.  The  discussion  has  been  limited 
exclusively  to  power,  porta,  and  petro- 
leum, with  references  to  certain  airbases 
in  addition. 

I  want  to  say  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  think  it  is  regrettaUale  that  day 
after  day  these  allegations  are  made 
that  anyone  who  advocates  bombing  in 
the  north  is  desirous  only  of  obliterat- 
ing the  cities  In  the  north — which  Is 
simply  not  true. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington,  a  distin- 
guished authority  in  this  field. 


The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
then  refers  to  a  column  which  raises 
another  strawman  to  be  knocked  down: 
namely,  the  possible  boarding  of  a  Soviet 
ship  by  an  American  destroyer.  I  was 
not  talking  about  anything  of  that  char- 
acter. These  docks  could  )x  taken  out 
of  operation  by  air  attacks,  or  by  the 
same  e£Forts  against  this  North  Viet- 
namese harbor  that  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  made  against  the 
Saigon  harbor  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
then  quotes  some  testimony  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  possibly  implying 
that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  op- 
poses any  attack  on  the  trauisportation 
facilities  at  Haiphong  because  such  an 
attack  would  not  improve  our  military 
operations  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  that  was  the  idea,  this  deduction  sdso 
Is  not  correct. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  course, 
:-upport  the  decision  of  higher  authority; 
but  from  a  militfur  standpoint  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  who  sits 
with  them  have  testified  before  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  that  they  were 
unanimous  in  believing  a  neutralization 
of  the  liarbor  facilities  at  Haiphong 
would  help  our  military  operations  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  complete 
my  statement.  I  will  yield  first  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  testimony  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was 
deleted  by  the  Defense  Dei«rtment,  but 
because  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Penr^tylvania.  inci- 
dent to  his  insertion  of  these  columns  I 
have  urged  the  Department  to  declassify 
said  testimony. 

What  could  be  more  logical  than  neu- 
tralizing these  docks.  In  that  we  have 
testimony  that  a  majority  of  what  U 
going  down  tlie  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails  Into 
South  Vietnam  comes  through  this  har- 
bor. 

In  a  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Senrloes  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  last  January  24  with  respect 
to  my  trip  to  Thailand  and  South  Viet- 
nam, I  stated: 

The  time  la  approaching  when  we  must  de- 
ckle— while  the  declalon  l«  still  oura  to 
make— wtiether  we  wUl  moTe  forward  or  move 
out.  Whichever  course  we  chooae,  we  must 
takp  It  with  courage,  with  skill,  and  with 
realism.  We  must  t>e  equally  realistic  about 
the  consequences  of  avoiding  this  dUBcult 
choice. 

That  was  my  position  then  and  that 
is  my  position  now;  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand those  who  want  us  to  Just  hang  on 
in  South  Vietnam  on  a  quantitative  basis 
only,  one  against  one,  one  fine  American 
youth  against  an  illiterate  Vletcong  gxier- 
rilla,  a  ground  war  in  Asia  utilizing  little 
of  the  qualitative  teclinologlcal  advan- 
tages wliich  have  given  the  United 
States  superiority  to  the  point  of  suprem- 
acy on  the  sea  and  in  the  air. 

lliis  is  why  I  would  prefer  to  either 
"move  forward  or  move  out."  instead  of 
continuing  a  pc^cy  of  fighting  It  out  "1 
to  1" — at  times  1  to  10 — on  the  ground. 
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It  is  mathematical  that  the  more  we 
successfully  attack  meaningful  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam,  the  less  will  be 
the  number  of  American  casualties  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  none  of  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  in  the  last  few  minutes  wish  to 
bomb  the  cities  of  North  Vietnam.  If 
this  is  a  mere  strawman,  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  his  colleagues 
have  destroyed  that  strawman.  It  has 
been  widely  alleged  in  the  press  that 
there  were  individuals,  both  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  and  in  the  Senate, 
who  wanted,  however,  to  destroy  the 
cities  of  North  Vietnam  by  bombing. 

I  am  deUghted 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell), 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, made  a  statement  with  which  I 
agree  without  reservation.  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone,  either  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate, or  in  the  Military  Establisiiment  who 
wants  to  bomb  the  cities  of  Hanoi  or 
Haiphong. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  well  knows,  because  of  the  dis- 
cussion, the  Information  just  received 
from  the  Pentagon  makes  public  highly 
classified  information  which  was  not 
known  by  me  at  the  time  of  my  com- 
ments. I  was  imaware,  until  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  made  the  statement,  of 
the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  one 
who  read  the  hearings  on  the  Vietnam 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  was  en- 
titled to  believe  that  General  Wheeler 
and  Admiral  McDonald  were  supporting 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  have  now 
been  told  they  do  not.  and  that  their 
views  were  overruled  by  higher  authority. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  make  the 
record  straight.  I  have  urged  the  Defense 
Department  that  the  detailed  testimony 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  sits 
with  them  in  their  meetings,  be  made 
public  on  this  subject. 

Without  going  into  any  detail.  I  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  and  the  people  today 
the  fact  that,  from  the  military  stand- 
point, all  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  in  favor 
of  neutralizing  the  port  of  Haiphong; 
also  that  I  have  requested  the  details  of 
this  Information  be  declassified  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  higher  authority  in  both  in- 
stances than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
are  correct  in  their  present  determina- 
tion not  to  expand  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  to  Include  the  harbor  of  Hai- 
phong and  not  to  mine  at  this  time  the 
hartjor  of  Haiphong;  and  not  to  take  out. 
or  attempt  to  take  out,  the  oil  storage  in- 
stallations in  North  Vietnam.    I  point 


out  the  danger  of  civilian  casualties  Is 
not  remote.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this 
is  a  political  decision  correctly  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  I  support  them  both. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  his  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
do  not  support  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense,  but  that  is  their  perfect  right. 
Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  with  their 
vast  exp>erience.  not  only  as  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  in 
one  instance  as  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  have  the  right  to  have  their 
opinion.  But  I  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
let  me  say  I  am  glad  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  supports  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  decision,  and  only  wish  he 
would  support  him  in  more  decisions. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  purpose  of 
my  talk  today.  I  know  how  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  feels  about  all  this, 
because  he  often  talks  about  it.  He  has 
made  his  position  cler.r.  Some  of  us  do 
not  agree  with  him. 

All  I  wanted  to  do  today  was  correct 
the  Record  from  the  standpoint  of  fact. 
It  is  a  fact  tliat  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  be- 
lieve from  the  military  standpoint,  that 
it  would  cause  less  slaughter  of  young 
Americans  if  we  took  out  the  use  of  the 
docks  at  Haiphong. 

I  am  one  who  believes,  when  we  get 
into  a  war,  it  is  logical  to  pay  respect  to 
those  people  in  whom  the  American  peo- 
ple have  invested  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  learn  how  to  be  as  successful  as  possi- 
ble miUtarily  at  minimum  cost  and,  what 
is  more  important,  at  minimum  loss  of 
life. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  give  me  the  couitesy  of  permit- 
ting me  to  raise  one  more  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott]  had  asked  me 
to  yield  to  him.  Then  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  additional  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  very 
briefly  to  make  my  position  crystal  clear 
so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing with  reference  to  proposals  either 
to  blockade  or  to  mine  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong. 

I  have  expressed  a  personal  opinion 
that  the  Interdiction  of  the  use  of  this 
harbor  by  these  particular  measures 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  terminating 
or  reducing  casualties  and  shorten  the 
period  of  the  war. 

In  doing  that  I  recall  that  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  stressed  It  was  his  personal 


opinion,  and  not  in  an  official  capacity — 
and  he  said  it  at  one  time  not  so  very 
long  ago — that  he  felt  ou""  strategy  could 
afford  to  include  the  milling  of  the  har- 
bor of  Haiphong.  I  think  he  spoke  in  an 
individual  capacity. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  as  much  as 
the  experts  know  here.  But  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  what  I  say  in  this 
regaid  is  not  criticism  of  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
because  they  have  not  up  to  this  time  in- 
cluded these  measures  in  their  strategy. 

I  will  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  throughout  in  the  conduct  / 
of  the  war.  I  have  said  so.  I  have 
never  varied  from  that  statement.  I 
believe  the  President  is  following  the 
right  course.  I  believe  his  advisers  are 
counseling  him  to  the  l)est  of  their 
ability. 

When  I  make  a  comment  which  might 
vary  from  a  specific  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent policy  governing  the  conduct  of  the 
war  I  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  it 
is  a  personal  comment  based  not  on  any 
expertise  on  my  part  but  on  the  limited 
information  available  to  me.  Of  course, 
as  I  have  just  indicated,  I  support  the 
President  in  his  basic  position  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Penrisylvania  and  agree 
with  him.  I  support  the  President's 
position.  I  will  always  support  the 
President's  decision  when  I  think  It  is 
right. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today 
however  were,  first,  to  present  that  there 
was  no  effort  on  the  part  of  myself,  and 
I  know  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  or  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  or  anybody  we  know  of,  to 
recommend  the  bombing  of  the  city  of 
Hanoi. 

The  second  point  is  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania  IMr.  Scott]  has 
brought  up  the  fact  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  dedicated  American  patriots  of  to- 
day. Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  also  has 
been  our  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam, 
reported  in  open  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  he  thought  it 
would  improve  our  military  position  In 
South  Vietnam  if  we  neutralized  the  har- 
bor of  Haiphong  in  North  Vietnam.  Fi- 
nally, I  present  the  military  position  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  on  this  matter. 

Now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  like  to  make 
further  comment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
think  that  I  made  my  point  as  com- 
pletely 8is  I  need  to.  but  in  view  of  the 
comment  made  a  moment  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  if  we  examine  the  record  of 
support  for  the  President,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  not  fare  badly 
in  comparison  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  courtesy  In  yielding. 


•VISIT  OF  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  President,  we  in  this 

Nation  are  extremely  happy  and  proud 
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to  have  the  distinguished,  beautiful,  and 
Intellectual  lady  of  a  great  nation  vislt- 
Ine  us    the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago.  President 
JtCferson  spoke  of  liberty  as  being  a  con- 
tagion which  would  spread  around  the 
world.  We  have  seen  his  prediction 
come  true  as  people  around  the  globe 
have  demanded  nationhood.  Individual 
liberty,  and  freedom  from  oppression. 

Yet  political  liberty,  we  know.  Is  worth 
little  If  there  cannot  also  be  liberty  from 
hunger  and  disease.  This  Is  why  an- 
other contagion  has  been  spread  by 
America :  the  contagious  desire  for  free- 
dom from  starvation  and  illness. 

The  distinguished  Prime  Minister  of 
India.  Mrs.  Gandhi,  touched  on  this  yes- 
terday Speaking  of  her  desire  to  alle- 
viate the  hunger  and  sickness  of  her 
people,  she  quoted  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

Declaring  unconditional  war  on  the  pockets 
ot  poverty  In  your  own  country — 

She  told  the  President — 
you  have  said.  "We  want  to  give  people 
nvsre  opportunity.  Tbey  want  education  and 
training.  They  want  a  Job  and  a  wage. 
They  want  their  children  to  escape  the  pov- 
erty which  has  afflicted  them." 

In  a  brief  but  moving  statement.  Mrs. 
Oandhl  concluded: 

Important  as  these  words  are  (or  the 
American  people,  they  cannot  mean  as  much 
to  them  as  they  do  to  us  in  India  who  have 
■o  long  been  denied  the  very  basic  decencies 
of  UXe. 

Last  night  the  President  replied  to 
her  moving  appeal  with  a  challengliig 
Idea.  He  suggested  that  an  Indian- 
American  Foundation  be  established,  en- 
dowed with  excess  rupees  owned  by  the 
United  States — rupees  now  lying  idle 
while  some  use  Is  sought  for  them  which 
will  not  have  a  damaging  Impact  on  the 
Indian  economy. 

His  proposed  solution  is  welcome  and 
Interesting  to  me.  I  support  It.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  this  proposal 
promises  a  "new  and  imaginative  ven- 
ture." 

We  are  the  ones  who  spread  across 
the  world  the  contagion  of  liberty  and 
the  contagion  of  ambition.  We  can- 
not— ignore  the  effects  of  that  contagion 
on  our  neigh  Ixjrs. 

I  hope  that  the  Indian -American 
Foundation  will  receive  strong  support 
from  our  people,  and  that  it  will  go  to 
work  soon  to  Improve  life  for  our  500 
million  friends  in  India,  Asia's  largest 
democratic  nation. 


PROPOSED  LOCATIONS  OP  ELEC- 
TRON VOLT— BEV.— PROTON  AC- 
CELERATOR 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  received  a  report 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recommending  six  possible  locations  as 
the  site  for  the  proposed  $375  million. 
200-blllion  electron  volt — Bev. — proton 
accelerator.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  AEC  will  now  proceed  to  select  the 
final  site  from  among  the  six  locations 
recommended  by  the  Academy  and  its 
12-membt'r  Site  Evaluation  Committee. 


The  recommended  locations  are  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.;  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory, Long  Island:  Denver;  Madison. 
Wis. ;  Sierra  Poothllls.  Calif,,  and  South 
Barrlngton — or  Weston — near  Chicago. 
As  the  Committee  said,  it  Judges  these 
six  locations  to  be  clearly  superior  to 
the  other  sites  that  were  among  the  85 
proposals  the  AEC  referred  to  the  Acad- 
emy for  evaluation  and  recommendation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  do  not  question  the  qualifications  or  the 
Integrity  of  the  members  of  the  Site 
Evaluation  Committee.  They  are  all  dis- 
tinguished scientists  of  national  repute. 

However,  I  do  challenge  the  geographic 
basis  upon  which  the  Committee  based 
its  recommendations.  It  seems  evident 
to  me  that  the  Committee  gave  unfair 
and  undue  weight  in  its  recommenda- 
tions to  locations  which.  In  the  main, 
already  have  considerable  resources  In 
the  nuclear  research  field.  The  Commit- 
tee appears  to  have  given  scant,  if  any. 
consideration  to  the  long-term  advantage 
to  the  Nation  of  using  this  accelerator 
project  as  a  stimulus  for  developing  new 
scientiflc  strength  and  resources  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  such  as  my  own 
which  is  struggling  against  great  odds  to 
achieve  a  scientific  parity  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
placing  the  national  accelerator  labora- 
tory in  a  location  such  as  the  Chicago 
area  or  California  will  be  to  promote  an 
even  greater  geographic  Imbalance  In  our 
national  scientific  strength.  It  will  mean 
a  further  concentration  of  this  strength 
in  a  few  areas  of  the  country  while  plac- 
ing a  brake  on  the  scientiflc  development 
of  other  areas,  such  as  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  consequences  of  the 
Academy's  site  recommendations  upon 
both  the  national  Interest  tuid  on  the 
southern  region  is  powerfully  presented 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, from  the  Honorable  Eugene  Pat- 
terson of  Atlanta.  Mr.  Patterson  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Accelerator  Commit- 
tee of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  is  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

I  wish  to  read  Mr.  Patterson's  letter 
into  the  Record. 

Ati,anta  Chambeb  or  Commkxck. 

March  24,  1966 
Or.  Qlcnn  T.  Skabokg, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAK  Ok  Skabobc:  In  discharging  their 
responsibility  for  recommending  locations 
for  the  200-Bev.  accelerator  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  unquestionably  em- 
ployed superior  Judgment  and  objectivity — 
based  on  the  locational  criteria  made  avail- 
able by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  factor  of  inequitable 
distribution  of  the  Nation's  scientiflc  re- 
searcXi  installations  was  not  introduced  into 
the  locational  equation. 

Reallalng  that  the  NAS  report  Is  in  the 
form  of  a  recommendation,  and  that  the 
AEC  Is  not  bound  to  the  selected  sites,  we 
want  to  again  impress  upon  your  offlce  our 
view  of  the  broader  national  interest  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  this  fa- 
cility. We  cannot  believe  the  thought  proc- 
esses regarding  this  facility  are  short  range 
in  nature.  If  the  principal  aim  Is  to  get 
the  accelerator  in  operation  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  five  of  the  six  selected  loca- 


ttona  are  logical.  The  discipline  of  high 
energy  physics  Is  relatively  mature  in  those 
places.  But  we  believe  long-range  Impllca- 
ions  should  prevail  In  an  Installation  of  tht.s 
significance. 

If  national  p>ollcy  dictates  geographical 
balance  In  other  areas  of  our  society,  why 
not  in  scientific  strength?  The  cycles  that 
the  South  Is  striving  to  break  In  the  long 
reach  toward  national  standards  will  never 
be  broken  without  clear  recognition,  and 
decisive  action,  by  federally  controlled  agen 
cles  in  their  search  for  new  sites  for  mnjor 
research  facilities. 

We  would  point  out  that  Los  Alamos.  OhIc 
Ridge,  and  Houston  were  not  rich  with  scien- 
tific talent  until  an  outside  Influence  dic- 
tated the  desirability  of  moving  there. 

Placed  In  the  South,  the  accelerator  would 
serve  a  catalytic  function  that  would  do 
more  to  propel  this  region  Into  the  main- 
stream of  scientiflc  excellence  than  five 
times  »375  million  doled  to  our  universities 
as  grants.  And  this,  we  submit.  Is  a  con- 
sideration so  consistent  with  the  national 
purpose,  and  so  vital  to  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  least  developed  region — the 
South — that  we  urge  its  Inclusion  as  a  pri- 
mary criteria  In  your  further  deliberations 
on  this  project.  In  view  of  Its  projected 
n^agnltude. 

Sincerely. 

EUGCNC  Pattxbson, 
Chairm^an,  Accelerator  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  state  that  I 
emphatically  share  the  views  and  argu- 
ments that  Mr.  Patterson  presents  with 
great  force  and  eloquence.  I  believe  hU 
rebuttal  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Acsidemy  Committee  is  too  compelling 
to  be  ignored  either  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  or  by  the  Congress,  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  author- 
izing and  fimdlng  the  200  Bev.  acceler- 
ator project. 

I  must  in  frankness  say  to  the  Senate 
that  I  have  never  entertained  any  illu- 
sions about  the  chances  that  the  accel- 
erator would  be  located  in  Georgia  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  any  Southern  State. 
I  have  made  this  clear  time  and  again 
to  the  citizens  of  my  State  who  worked 
ardently  to  have  our  proposed  sites  con- 
sidered. The  truth  that  all  of  us  recog- 
nized candidly  from  the  beginning  was 
that  Georgia  and  the  South  faced  obsta- 
cles— both  real  and  contrived — so  for- 
midable as  to  make  our  prospects  dim 
indeed. 

However.  I  have  Insisted  with  all  the 
vigor  I  could  muster  that  my  State  be 
given  full  and  equal  consideration  by  the 
AEC  and  by  the  Site  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee. At  the  very  least,  we  deserved 
our  day  In  court  to  present  our  assets 
and  advantages  without  prejudice  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  selecting 
the  accelerator  site.  I  do  not  believe 
we  received  such  consideration  from  the 
Site  Evaluation  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

Initially,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion received  126  proposals  from  46 
States  encompassing  some  200  candidate 
sites  for  the  accelerator.  Forty-fcur  of 
these  proposals  were  from  the  11  States 
that  we  generally  regard  as  Southern, 
including  Texas,  which  may  or  may  not 
any  longer  fall  into  this  category. 

The  AEC  itself  weighed  these  proposals 
against  the  basic  siting  criteria  that  it 
had  laid  down  in  advance.  Eight-five 
proposals  survived  the  AEC  screening. 
34  of  them  in  them  in  the  11  Southern 


States.  In  the  words  of  the  oflSclal  AEC 
announcement  of  September  15,  1965, 
the  sites  suggested  in  these  85  proposals 
"met  the  basic  criteria  established  for 
the  site." 

These  sites  were  then  turned  over  to 
th'?  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
evaluation  and  recommendation  by  the 
special  committee  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  from  these  sites  that  the 
six  finalists  have  been  chosen. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
the  34  sites  proposed  from  the  Southern 
States  were  good  enough  by  the  AEC's 
own  basic  criteria  to  survive  the  initial 
screening  that  at  least  one  of  them  might 
have  been  promising  enough  to  Impress 
the  Academy  Committee.  But  appar- 
ently none  of  them  did  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  Science  Committee. 

I  have  been  advised  tliat  the  Selectiori 
Committee  made  onsite  visits  to  the  six 
sites  recommended,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others  besides.  But  so  far  as  I  can  d«- 
tei-mine  through  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  not  1  of  the  34  southern 
sites — and  most  of  these  were  groups  of 
sites — was  visited  by  the  committee  as 
such. 

It  is  true  that  teams  from  the  AEC 
staff  visited  all  of  the  sites  included  in 
the  85  proposals  and  reported  their  find- 
ings to  the  Academy  Committee.  But 
my  point — and  the  point  which  I  submit 
is  pertinent — is  that  not  one  site  from  a 
Southern  State  was  inspected  by  the 
Committee  itself,  though  it  did  find  time 
enough  to  visit  those  it  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  except 
for  the  six  locations  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  the  question  of  choosing  the 
site  for  the  National  Accelerator  Labora- 
tory is  now  closed.  But  I  do  not  intend 
to  see  the  matter  ended  for  my  State 
and  my  section  without  expressing  my 
great  concern  over  the  actions  of  the 
Site  Evaluation  Committee  and,  if  this 
is  to  be  the  case,  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Commission  in  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

I  feel,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  our 
section  feel,  that  we  have  presented  our 
case  to  a  Jui-y  that  had  already  reached 
its  verdict.  I  do  not  believe  this  pro- 
cedure can  be  squared  with  the  national 
Interest  and  I  do  not  believe  it  constitutes 
a  fair  basis  for  deciding  the  location  of 
a  major  scientiflc  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  will  be  flnanced  by 
great  sums  of  tax  money  paid  into  the 
Treasury  by  the  people  of  evei-y  section 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
■will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
In  my  State  of  Missouri  we  do  not  under- 
stand why  none  of  the  several  sites  of- 
fered were  not  considered  further.  I 
would  hope  that  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  be  considered 
by  those  who  made  this  decision.  It  Is 
most  unfortunate  for  the  people  of 
Missouri,  as  it  Is  for  those  to  whom  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  refers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent contribution  to  the  thinking  re- 
garding the  selection  of  the  flnal  site. 
Of  course,  there  was  strong  competition 
throughout  the  country,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  was  enough  difference 
In  the  available  facilities  to  warrant  the 
concentration  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred. 

In  my  State  of  Alabama,  three  sites 
were  Included  in  the  flnal  consideration. 
I  accompanied  the  committee's  repre- 
sentatives on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  sites, 
and  a  representative  from  my  ofBce  went 
with  them  when  they  visited  the  other 
two  sites.  They  were  well  pleased  and 
apparently  submitted  a  good  report. 

I  do  not  say  that  other  sites  were  not 
equally  good;  but  it  strikes  me,  from  a 
reading  of  the  report,  that  there  has 
been  undue  concentration,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  so  well  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  It  is  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  that  not  one  of  the 
34  Southern  sites  was  even  visited,  after 
the  matter  left  the  hands  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  So  the  National 
Science  Academy's  committee  was  un- 
doubtedly guided  purely  by  the  scientiflc 
atmosphere  of  the  sites  and  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  visit  any  of  the  34 
sites  in  Southern  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  be- 
cause the  Arlee  site  on  the  Montana 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  was  among 
the  85  locations  considered  before  the 
number  was  reduced  to  6.  In  that  area 
we  have  Inexpensive  power.  The  soil  is 
good  and  would  furnish  a  solid  foimda- 
tlon.  Importantly  too,  there  are  good 
rail  connections  and  air  connections  are 
relatively  good.  In  short,  the  area  seems 
well  suited  for  the  AEC  project  site. 

But  evidently  these  decisions  are  made, 
in  large  part,  on  the  basis  of  the  close 
proximity  of  educational  institutions  of- 
fering specialized  facilities.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  pointed  out,  that 
results  unfortunately  In  a  higher  con- 
centration In  particular  localities  rather 
than  in  a  broad  dispersal  of  these  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  when  a  matter  such  as 
this  arises^  the  future,  the  committee 
which  makes  the  selection  does  not  em- 
phasize Unduly  the  fact  that  the  location 
should  be  near  the  same  higher  centers  of 
learning,  but  considers  Instead  the  fact 
that  State  universities.  State  schools  of 
technology,  and  State  colleges  also  have 
a  great  deal  to  offer  in  the  way  of  scien- 
tiflc know-how.  In  this  way  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  may  share  in  a  more  ex- 
pansive way  the  advantages  brought  by 
such  projects. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  per- 
foi-med  a  service  in  making  his  speech 
today.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  not  oiily  does  such 
a  decision  concentrate  all  the  facilities  In 
a  few  favored  sections  of  the  coimtry, 
but  It  drives  to  those  sections  all  the 
bright  minds  from  other  sections.  Be- 
cause of  the  vast  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  best 
scientists  In  sections  that  are  absolutely 
neglected  so  far  as  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  dollars  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  that  re- 
mind the  Senator  of  the  passage  In  Scrip- 
tures : 

For  unto  every  one  that  bath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    Yes— 

But  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath. 


ADDRESSES .  EDITORIALS  .ARTICLES , 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
Address  delivered   by  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  at  the  annual  Jetferson-Jacluon  Oay 
dinner  In  Indianapolis. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
Statement   by   him  relative   to  Greek  in- 
dependence. 


HARVARD  ALUMm  BULLETIN 
FAVORS  RETENTION  OF  NDEA 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
March  19,  1966,  Hai-vard  Alumni  Bulletin 
which  presents  a  persuasive  case  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loan  program, 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
administration  recommended  be  phased 
out  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  and  I  raised  in  a 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
March  2,  the  article  written  by  Robert  J. 
Samuelson  raises  some  new  issues  as  to 
why  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
student  loan  pirogram  ought  to  be  re- 
tained, and  why  the  so-called  guaran- 
teed bank  loans  will  not  take  the  p'.ace 
in  our  educational  system  of  the  student 
loan  program. 

For  instance,  imder  the  guaranteed 
reduced  Interest  bank  loan  program,  with 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  proposes 
to  replace  the  National  Defense  Muca- 
tion  Act,  would  the  banks  be  required  to 
tell  the  college  exactly  how  large  the  loan 
it  granted  was?  This  question  is  Impor- 
tant because  most  colleges  put  together 
a  student's  financial  aid  package  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  a  scholarship,  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loan,  a 
part-time  Job.  Mr.  Samuelson  points 
out  that  replacing  the  National  Defense 
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Education  Act  would  throw  Harvard's 
technique  of  financing  Into  confusion : 

If  the  university  ha»  no  way  of  knowing 
exactly  bow  big  tbe  student's  loan  la,  then 
how  can  It  rationally  plan  the  rest  of  his 
program?  No  doubt,  there  are  ways  of  find* 
Ing  out.  but  they  Involve  additional  paper- 
work and.  If  there  Is  no  mandatory  procedure 
for  dlscl08\ire.  it  still  could  be  uncertain. 
Naturally,  the  university  might  well  like  to 
have  a  controlling  Influence  over  the  size  of 
the  loans  given  by  the  banks. 

Samuelson  goes  on  to  note  that  poorer 
students,  because  they  would  be  less 
favored  by  lending  Institutions,  might 
not  get  sufficient  loan  funds.  For  a 
wealthy  college  like  Harvard  the  differ- 
ence could  be  made  up  with  the  Institu- 
tion's own  funds  although  even  for 
Harvard,  our  wealthiest  university,  this 
would  be  a  strain.  The  article  states 
that — 

The  university  U  perhaps  concerned,  how- 
ever that  some  smaller  colleges,  with  less 
formidable  flnanolal  resources,  might  not  be 
able  to  Increase  their  own  scholarship  pro- 
grams to  meet  any  new  costs. 

This  ratifies,  as  was  brought  out  In  the 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  among 
several  Senators,  that  the  so-called  guar- 
anteed bank  loans  will  not  replace  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans  and 
aji/sure  an  education  for  the  student  of 
mbdest  means. 

Finally,  the  article  quotes  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Harvard  Crimson,  which 
sums  up  vei-y  well  the  problem  facing  the 
poor  student : 

Guaranteed  loana  are  simply  not  appro- 
priate for  the  country's  neediest  college  stu- 
dents, those  whose  families  wUl  be  unable 
to  negotiate  loans  privately;  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans  are  easily  accessible  to 
the  poorest  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  from  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Tm«    UifontGRADUATx:    MoNrr    fob    Student 
Loams — The  "Boston  CmiMsoN" 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  powers  that  b« 
In  the  American  financial  and  educational 
establishments  had  a  confrontation  last 
month.  And  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  did  some- 
thing that  he  rarely  does:  he  retreated. 

The  clash  came  over  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act's  form  of  student  loans.  The 
President  proposed  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  the  loans  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  a  system 
of  private  guaranteed  loans. 

For  the  student,  tbe  change  would  mean 
added  confusion  and  trouble.  Instead  of  get- 
ting a  loan  directly  through  his  college,  the 
student  would  have  to  negotiate  Individually 
with  a  bank.  All  the  complexities  of  the 
market  situation  would  have  been  shifted  to 
his  shoulders.  The  loan  guarantee  provided 
by  the  States  under  the  Johnson  program 
would  have  been  some  safeguard  for  the 
ne>edy  student:  with  the  guarantee,  the  poor- 
est, who  are  automatically  the  poorest  risks, 
wouldnt  have  been  totally  deprived  of  loans. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  guarantee  that 
banks  would  be  able  to  loan  to  aJI  needy 
students,  and  those  left  out  might  b«  the 
ones  who  needed  It  moat. 

That  was  exactly  one  of  tbe  things  that 
troubled  both  leading  educators  and  bankera 


The  bankers  were  worried  that,  if  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  revision  were 
pushed  through  Congress,  they  would  not 
have  enough  money  to  cover  all  the  student 
loans.  The  burden  for  the  market  (most 
guessed  it  would  be  more  than  200  million  a 
year)  was  Just  too  great  for  them  to  bear, 
at  least  without  a  little  time  to  prepare  them- 
selves. The  mere  clerical  complexities  of  tbe 
new  system  required,  at  the  very  minimum, 
a  transition  period. 

The  educators,  for  their  part,  had  deeper 
concerns.  Would  all  students  bie  able  to  g«t 
the  loans?  Would  not  having  bank  Insured 
loans  make  it  easier  for  the  relatively  more 
afiOuent  to  get  loans,  thereby  leaving  the  truly 
needy  student  without  any  support?  (After 
all,  banks  are  out  to  make  money  and,  given 
the  choice  between  a  poor  risk  and  a  good 
risk,  there  Is  not  much  doubt  as  to  which 
would  be  accepted.)  Would,  In  fact,  the  new 
program  attract  people  who  would  not  ordi- 
narily apply  for  loans,  but  who  would  be 
relatively  good  risks  for  banks? 

The  educators  had  other  questlona:  Would 
the  banks  be  required  to  tell  the  college  ex- 
actly bow  large  the  loan  It  had  granted  was? 
Would  the  college  have  any  control  over  the 
size  of  the  grant  to  the  student?  For  Har- 
vard administrators,  these  questions  might 
seem  particularly  important. 

One  of  Harvard's  chief  concerns  is  putting 
together  a  student's  financial  package.  If 
he  needs  help,  the  university  will  try  to  pro- 
vide money  from  a  number  of  sources:  a 
university  scholarship,  a  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan,  a  part-time  Job.  Any  of 
these  tools  can  be  supplemented  with  funds 
from  private  sources,  though  these  are 
usually  not  within  university  Jiulsdlctlon. 

What  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
replacement  program  does  to  Harvard's 
technique  of  financing  is  throw  It  Into  con- 
fusion. If  the  university  has  no  way  of 
knowing  exactly  how  big  the  student's  loan 
Is.  then  how  can  it  rationally  plan  the  rest  of 
his  program?  No  doubt,  there  are  ways  of 
finding  out,  but  they  Involve  additional 
paperwork  and.  If  there  Is  no  mandatory 
procedure  for  disclosure,  it  still  could  be  un- 
certain. Naturally,  the  university  might  well 
like  to  have  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
size  of  the  loans  given  by  banks. 

Just  as  Important,  because  the  new  loan 
system  might  make  loans  harder  for  some 
students  to  get,  the  university  would  face 
the  prospect  of  having  students  whose  in- 
sufllclent  loans  left  them  too  little  money. 
For  Harvard  that  would  be  unbearable,  and 
tbe  admissions  office  has  made  it  clear  that  if 
there  is  any  change.  Harvard  students  will 
not  suffer.  The  university  is  perhapm  con- 
cerned, however,  that  some  smaller  colleges, 
with  less  formidable  financial  resources, 
might  not  be  able  to  increase  their  own 
scholarship  programs  to  meet  any  new  coets. 

The  list  of  grievances  against  the  new  pro- 
gram, then,  fell  Into  two  categories:  the  ob- 
jections in  principle  to  the  new  scheme,  and 
the  objections  based  on  the  speed  at  which 
the  new  program  was  to  be  Implemented. 

It  was  an  Impressive  list,  and  there  were 
many  people  who  thought  it  represented  a 
Justifiable  Indictment  of  the  new  progran}. 
An  indication  of  Just  how  impressive  It  was 
came  at  the  end  of  February  when  Harold 
Howe  n,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, met  with  top  educators  and  banking 
officials  at  no  other  place  than  the  White 
Hotise.  The  President  didn't  attend  (or  at 
least  it  was  so  reported ) .  but  the  significance 
of  a  White  House  meeting  waa  not  lost. 

The  meeting,  and  whatever  other  behind- 
the-scenes  pressure  there  was,  must  have 
convinced  Lyndon  Johnson  of  something,  for 
when  he  sent  his  education  measure  to  Con- 
gress, the  student  loan  proposal  was  clearly 


a  compromise.  Johnson  had  not  budged  on 
principle:  he  still  wanted  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program  ended  (the 
reason:  to  save  money,  many  observers  sus- 
pected), but  he  was  willing  to  phase  It  out 
over  a  period  of  years.  For  1966-67,  he  asked 
for  about  (ISO  million  in  direct,  old  style 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans,  only 
about  $40  million  less  than  the  originally 
anticipated  amount. 

Despite  the  President's  concessions,  most 
of  the  hard,  fundamental  questions  about 
shifting  away  from  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  to  a  system  of  guaranteed  loans  re- 
main. There  Is  a  strong  feeling  among  many 
at  Harvard  that  National  Defense  Education 
Act  ought  to  be  retained.  For  example,  the 
Crimson  said: 

"Guaranteed  loans  are  simply  not  appro- 
priate for  the  country's  neediest  college  stu- 
dents, those  whose  families  will  be  unable 
to  negotiate  loans  privately;  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loans  are  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  poorest.  College  administrators 
envision  a  two-headed  Federal  loan  program; 
they  would  like  to  retain  National  defense 
loans,  on  a  much  smaller  basis,  and  also 
establish  a  gxiaranteed  loan  program  for  mid- 
dle-Income families.  If  Congress  wants  to 
make  the  best  and  today  that  unfortunately 
means  the  most  costly  higher  education 
available  to  rich  and  poor.  It  will  follow  the 
college's  advice." 


SUCCESSFUL  FAMILY  PLANNING 
PROGRAMS  BEING  CARRIED  OUT 
IN  RURAL  SOUTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  in  the  March  28  New  York 
Times  tells  of  successful  efforts  at  family 
planning  programs  In  the  rural  South. 
The  article  states  that  "the  experiments 
have  implications  for  the  worldwide  ef- 
fort to  harness  population  growth  since 
a  preponderant  majority  in  the  popula- 
tion explosion  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and- 
Latin  America  are  rural." 

The  success  of  pilot  programs  such  as 
these  is  an  added  argument  In  favor  of 
incresised  governmental  support  for 
these  activities.  The  program  Is  suc- 
ceeding in  each  area,  with  both  races. 

An  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
to  the  Food  for  Pi-eedom  bill  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Gruening,  Met- 
CALF,  and  Tydings.  would  set  aside  15 
percent  of  the  currencies  that  accrue  in 
each  country  from  sales  of  agricultural 
products  for  foreign  currencies  "for  fi- 
nancing a  program  emphasizing  ma- 
ternal welfare,  child  health  and  nutri- 
tion, and  family  planning  services,  and 
research  activities  related  to  the  prob- 
lems of  population  growth." 

Evidence  continues  to  accumulate  in- 
dicating that  such  efforts,  if  well  planned, 
can  make  a  significant  Impact  upon  pop- 
ulation growth.  'We  need  expect  no  over- 
night miracles,  but  intelligent  planning 
and  execution  can  make  a  meaningful 
difference  in  areas  of  highest  educational 
attainment,  and  It  can  similarly  make 
an  Impact  In  the  rural  areas  of  the 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Birth  Con- 
trol Gains  in  the  Rural  South,"  written 
by  Roy  Reed,  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  28. 1966,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BniTR  CoNTSOL  Gains  im  tkx  Rurai.  Sotith 
(By  Roy  Reed) 

BntMiNCHAM,  Ala..  March  26. — Experiments 
being  conducted  In  two  southern  States  indi- 
cate that  rural  Americans,  both  white  and 
Negro,  can  be  Induced  to  adopt  modern  birth 
control  If  Information  and  materials  are 
taken  to  them  systematically  and  rationally. 

The  experiments  are  in  13  Black  Belt 
(named  for  rich,  black,  limestone-derived 
soils)  countries  of  southern  Alabama,  heavily 
populated  by  rural  Negroes,  and  eight  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  counties  of  esistern 
Kentucky,  inhabited  largely  by  rural  whites. 

The  experiments  have  implications  for 
the  worldwide  effort  to  harness  population 
growth  since  a  preponderant  majority  In  the 
population  explosion  areas  of  Asia.  Africa 
and  Latin  America  are  rural. 

The  studies  have  uncovered  no  magic  for- 
mula for  reaching  stand-offlsb  country  peo- 
ple. Success  apparently  depends  on  a  variety 
of  factors.  However,  one-key  aeems  to  be  the 
use  of  local  residents.  Instead  of  polished, 
professional  outsiders,  to  spread  information 
by  word  of  mouth. 

It  Is  too  early  to  measure  the  results  pre- 
cisely, but  researchers  hope  to  do  that  in  a 
final   report  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Bogue,  who  Is  directing  the 
studies.  Is  director  of  the  Community  and 
Family  Study  Center  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

"I  am  confident,"  Dr.  Bogue  said,  "there 
will  be  a  substantial  effect  on  the  birth 
rate." 

The  experiments  are  being  financed  by  the 
Population  Council  of  New  'Vork,  and  are 
being  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Alabama,  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Public  Health,  the 
University  of  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 
and  several  private  physicians. 

PERCEPTIBLE  PROGHKSS 

They  are  being  conducted  through  public 
health  clinics  in  Alabama  and  throvigh  pri- 
vate physicians'  offices  and  cUnlcs  in  eastern 
Kentucky. 

A  preliminary  report  showed  that  In  the  13 
Alabama  counties,  the  number  of  new  "fam- 
ily planning  patients"  had  risen  from  407  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1963— before  the  experi- 
ment began — to  1.903  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1965,  after  the  experiment  had  been  in  effect 
for  a  year. 

The  experiment  attracted  978  women  in 
Kentucky,  and  at  least  771  stayed  with  It. 

Dr.  Bogue  said  that  to  his  knowledge  the 
Alabama  and  Kentucky  experiments  were  the 
first  efforts  to  Influence  rural  birth  rates  In 
this  Nation  In  a  short  time  even  though  the 
rural  birth  rate  Is  15  to  20  percent  higher 
than  that  in  urban  areas.  The  Planned  Par- 
enthood Association  of  America  concentrates 
almost  excUisively  on  urban  populations,  he 
said. 

Old  wives'  tales  seem  to  be  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  acceptance  of  birth  control  in 
rural  areas. 

Mrs.  Sinolla  Mike,  a  Negro  family  planning 
social  worker,  with  the  Birmingham  Planned 
Parenthood  program,  said  that  in  her  travels 
in  Alabama  she  often  encountered  Negro 
women  who  believed  that  they  should  "breed 
again"  to  cure  some  physical  ailment. 

OLD  WIVC6  TALES 

"You  will  hear  a  woman  say,  'I  think  may- 
be I  should  have  another  child  and  then  I 
will  not  have  this  pain  under  my  heart,'  " 
Mrs.  Mike  said.  "Or  they  will  «ay,  "The  Lord 
put  me  here  to  have  babies.'  " 

To  spread  information  effectively,  the  ex- 
perimenters have  hired  a  "family  planning 


educator"  In  each  Black  Belt  county.  The 
educator  is  a  Negro  woman  who  is  widely 
known,  liked  and  respected  In  the  commu- 
nity, a  person  able  to  talk  Informally  with 
the  women  visiting  the  health  cUnlcs. 


DR.  MICHAEL  E.  DeBAKEY  OF 
HOUSTON,  TEX..  RECEIVES  1966 
JAMES  F.  MITCHELL  FOUNDATION 
AWARD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday.  March  15,  1966,  the  Inter- 
national Award  Dinner  of  the  James  F. 
Mitchell  Foundation  for  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  Research  was  held  here  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  recipient  of  this  year's  award  is 
Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey.  the  brilliant 
surgeon  from  Houston.  Tex.,  who  re- 
ceived this  year's  James  F.  Mitchell  In- 
ternational Award  for  his  heart  and 
vascular  research. 

Dr.  DeBakey  is  the  man  who  is  con- 
ducting research  into  providing  for  living 
humans  an  entire,  new  artificial  heart. 
Healthy  parts  of  hearts  have  been  In- 
stalled in  living  humans  and  are  working 
well.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  it  will 
be  possible  to  place  an  artificial  heart 
In  a  man  having  a  diseased  heart,  thus 
enabling  him  to  continue  to  live  and 
function  normally. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  presented  the 
award  to  Dr.  DeBakey  at  the  dinner  and 
delivered  a  speech  that  should  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  all  to  read 
because  of  Senator  Hills  outstanding 
record  in  supporting  legislation  in  the 
medical  and  health  fields. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  Senator  Hill,  the  acceptance 
speech  of  Dr.  DeBakey.  and  the  text  of 
a  letter  of  congratulations  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  Dr.  DeBakey, 
which  was  read  at  the  dinner,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RrcoRD,  rs  follows: 
Speech  by  Senator  Lister  Hill  or  Alabama 

Upon  Presenting  Award  to  Db.  Michael 

DeBakey 

The  man  we  honor  tonight  is  In  the  great 
tradition  of  John  Hunter,  considered  by 
many  medical  historians  as  the  father  of 
surgery,  for  our  honoree's  broad  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  his  passionate  love  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  practice  of  medicine  have  com- 
bined to  create  "the  compleat  doctor." 

As  a  young  resident  at  Tulane  University 
Medical  School,  Michael  E.  DeBakey  sat  at 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  American 
surgeons.  Dr.  Rudolph  Matas,  who  with  his 
radical  operation  for  aneurysm  In  1903  made 
the  first  advance  of  this  type  of  surgery  since 
the  time  of  John  Hunter. 

During  these  early  years  of  what  was  to  be- 
come a  most  illustrious  career.  Dr.  DeBakey, 
frequently  called  the  "Texas  Tornado."  ex- 
hibited a  characteristic  Impatience  with  the 
Imperfect  techniques  of  his  time  by  devising 
a  roller  pump  that  produced  minimal  trauma 
to  the  blood  elements  and  eventually  became 
a  key  element  in  heart-lung  machines.  Later, 
at  Baylor  University,  he  pioneered  In  the 
development  of  methods  of  repairing  diseased 
or  clot-obstructed  blood  vessels  by  the  use  of 
replacements  of  preserved  human  blood  ves- 


sels and,  subsequently,  of  artificial  blood  ves- 
sels composed  of  dacron  and  other  synthetic 
materials. 

In  what  Is  probably  his  greatest  surgical 
contribution.  Dr.  DeBakey  demonstrated 
that  vascular  lesions  caused  by  generalized 
diseases  like  arteriosclerosis  are  frequently 
confined  to  well-defined,  localized  areas  and 
are  therefore  amenable  to  highly  successful 
surgical  Intervention.  In  the  application  of 
this  concept,  he  showed  not  only  skill  but 
tremendovis  courage  for  he  ventured  Into 
many  areas  considered  previously  in- 
operable— the  entire  aorta  and  many  blood 
vessels  all  the  way  to  the  lower  extremities, 
the  brain  and  other  vital  organs.  More  than 
a  decade  ago.  he  did  the  first  repair  surgery 
on  a  carotid  artery  which  had  become 
clogged:  since  that  time  he,  and  his  surgical 
team,  have  performed  more  than  1,000  opera- 
tions to  relieve  the  complications  of  stroke. 

Our  honoree  might  rightly  be  called  "the 
Indefatigable  surgeon."  for  he  performs  some 
6  to  10  delicate  operations  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  Over  the  past  three  decades  he  has 
performed  more  than  10,000  operations — a 
record  unexcelled  In  the  entire  annals  of 
surgery. 

But  Dr.  DeBakey  Is  more  than  a  great  sur- 
gical technician.  His  deepest  commitment  is 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
At  Baylor  University,  he  runs  the  largest 
cardiovascular  research  center  in  the  world. 
On  Imnumerable  occasions  he  has  testified 
before  congressional  committees  here  in 
Washington  on  l>ehalf  of  funds  for  medical 
research  for  research  projects  throughout  the 
land  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  handles  these 
funds,  I  can  tell  you  that  there  is  no  more 
knowledgeable,  dedicated  or  persuasive  ad- 
vocate than  Dr.  DeBakey.  He  is  always 
armed  with  an  amazing  array  of  facts  and 
projects  to  Congress  a  deep  and  compas- 
sionate concern  for  every  htiman  being  who 
suffers  because  present  medical  knowledge  Is 
insufficient  to  cure  him. 

Although  his  multiple  careers  as  surgeon, 
teacher  and  research  worker  are  most  de- 
manding, he  has  given  unstintingly  of  his 
time  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  to 
serving  our  National  Government  In  various 
capacities.  During  World  War  II,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Surgical  Consultants;  he  devised  the  sys- 
tem of  special  treatment  centers  which 
brought  emergency  surgery  Immediately  to 
our  fighting  men  and  saved  thousands  of 
lives. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II.  he  helped 
set  up  the  first  medical  advisory  committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  he  Is  still  a  sur- 
gical adviser  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  the  Army.  Serving  on  both  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  he  was  a  major  architect  in 
creating  a  modern  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  system  closely  allied  with  our  medi- 
cal schools  and  capable  of  conducting  signifi- 
cant research  and  training  programs.  He  has 
given  hundreds  of  hours  of  his  time  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Is  as  respon- 
sible as  any  one  human  being  for  Its  present 
high  level  of  medical  care  and  research. 

He  hto  been  Infiuentlal  In  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Over  the  years  he  has  served  on  a 
number  of  Its  advisory  councils  and  was  most 
recentlyftppointed  by  President  Johnson  to 
his  present  position  as  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  regional  medical  programs. 

Many  of  you  in  this  audience  know  that  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke,  but 
few  of  you  know  of  the  many  days  and  nights 
he  spent  in  attending  Commission  hearings 
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and  In  sbaplng  tha  final  report  of  that  dis- 
ungvUsbfld  Commission.  His  eSorU,  and 
thoee  of  his  coUeagues.  produced  a  bold  and 
revolutionary  blueprint  for  a  new  attack  up- 
on these  three  diseases  which  claim  70  per- 
cent of  ail  Amcrtcan  lives  each  year.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  deeply  Impreased  wlUi  the 
cogency  and  eloquence  of  the  DeBakey  re- 
port, recommended  legislation  in  1965  which 
the  Congress  enacted  providing  for  a  net- 
work of  regional  medical  complexes  to  nar- 
row the  tragic  gap  between  the  research 
breakthrough  and  the  clinical  follow- 
through  in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer and  stroke. 

A  half  century  ago  his  beloved  mentor  Dr. 
Matas,  In  bis  great  addreas.  "The  Soul  of  the 
Surgeon."  described  the  prevailing  passion 
which  has  consumed  the  heej-t  of  the  man 
we  honor  tonight: 

"Let  no  one  speak  without  reverence  of 
that  magnificent  Institution  which  Is  called 
surgery.  Liet  us  love  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates and  guides  her  true  knights,  for  she 
makes  her  sons  better,  nobler  men;  because 
surgery  Is  a  sublime  inspirer  of  the  most  use- 
ful, the  most  humanitarian  efforts,  inspirer 
of  sympathy,  of  kindness,  and  of  pity  for  the 
feeble  and  the  miserable  and  the  unfortu- 
nate of  our  kind." 

It  is  with  great  personal  pride  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  have  the  privilege  of  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  everyone  here  tonight 
in  presenting  at  this  time  the  first  James  F. 
Mitchell  Foundation  International  Award 
for  outstanding  achievement  In  cardiovascu- 
lar research  to  Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey. 


RcsPONSC  or  D«.  MicRAEL  E.   DeBakct 

Senator  Hnx.  distinguished  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, because  there  are  so  many  distin- 
guished ladies  and  gentlemen  here  that  there 
Is  not  time  to  name  them.  Indeed,  the  time 
that  remains  for  me  here,  anyway,  before  I 
have  to  catch  a  plane  makes  It  essential  that 
I  t>e  brief.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  my 
heart  la  filled  with  deep  thanks,  a  profound 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  very  eloquent, 
the  very  warm,  very  kind  things  that  have 
been  said  about  what  I  have  tried  to  do,  any- 
way. 

I  want  to  also  express  several  other 
thoughts  in  addition  to  my  profound  ap- 
preciation for  all  that  has  been  said.  I  want, 
of  course,  to  express  my  profound  thanks  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Mitchell  Foundation  for 
the  very  high  honor  in  selecting  me  for  this 
award,  and  particularly  the  high  honor  of 
selecting  me  as  their  first  awardee. 

I  must  also  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  so  many  of 
my  good  friends,  so  many  individuals  in  this 
audience  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing my  friends,  for  whom  I  have  so  much 
admiration,  so  much  respect  Many  of  them 
have  come  long  distances  to  be  here  tonight, 
and  In  a  sense  this  is  an  honor  that  I  deeply 
appreciate. 

Both  Senator  Hill  and  Congressman 
Fdoartt  have  referred  to  some  of  the  things 
that  I  have  done  in  such  a  fine  way,  but  I 
must  express  the  thought  that  crossed  my 
mind  as  they  were  saying  these  things  to 
you,  and  that  Is  that  it  has  been  my  very 
good  opportunity  to  do  some  of  these  things 
because  of  the  things  they  have  done,  be- 
cause of  the  things  that  Individuals  like 
Mary  Lasker  have  done,  that  so  many  of  my 
associates  and  friends,  my  colleagues  In  med- 
icine have  done,  who  have  worked  hard  to 
provide.  It  requires  vision.  It  requires 
courage  to  work  and  fight  for  the  things  you 
believe  In,  and  these  are  the  kinds  of  things 
they  believe  In,  that  they  made  possible  by 
their  vision,  by  their  courage,  by  their  wlll- 
ingneaa  to  fight  for  them.  I  consider  It  a 
prtvll«f«  to  }otn  this  group  In  fighting  for 
theae  same  things. 

Those  at  us  who  are  intimately  associated 
with  patient  care,  with  problems  In  clinical 
medicine,   who  have  dally   to   be   associated 


with  the  grief  of  the  families  of  the  patients 
that  we  have  that  we  are  unable  to  provide 
relief  from  suffering  know  how  important  It 
U  to  carry  on  research  and  to  carry  It  on  at 
a  more  accel«'ated  pace  than  we  are  doing 
today  The  need  exists  now  for  theee  peo- 
ple, not  in  the  future.  The  need  to  find  bet- 
ter ways  of  dealing  with  these  problems  la 
apparent  to  those  of  us  who  axe  facing  It 
every  day.  We  don't  feel  we  cnn  wait  until 
all  of  the  answers  rre  available.  We  must 
find  means  of  dealing  with  theee  problems 
at  the  present  moment,  when  so  many  of  the 
patients  are  suffering  from  them,  so  many 
of  the  problems  to  which  we  know  the 
answers  will  be  provided  In  time,  but  these 
answers  will  never  be  found  If  we  don't 
start  now  looking  for  them. 

That  Is  why  thoee  of  us  who  have  asked 
the  Congress,  who  have  asked  the  adminis- 
tration, who  have  asked  everyone  we  could 
ask,  the  voluntary  organUiatlona,  to  fight 
for  more  support  for  these  activities. 
[  Applaiise.l 

Dr.  Terry  very  generously  referred  to  the 
program  of  our  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke,  and  to  the 
first  three  major  reconrunendatlons  to  pro- 
vide a  better  way  of  bringing  to  the  sxifferers 
of  these  conditions  the  knowledge  that  exists 
today  In  dealing  better  with  these  problems. 
He  did  not  refer  to  our  recommendations  for 
the  support  required  to  do  this.  The  pro- 
gram exists.  Most  of  us  believe  In  this  pro- 
gram, as  Dr.  Terry  indicated.  But  to  imple- 
ment this  program  it  wlU  require  additional 
funds  to  what  we  now  have.  To  implement 
It  and  to  do  it  In  the  way  we  know  It  can 
be  done  to  meet  the  needs  that  exist  today, 
we  must  have  the  funds  to  do  it.  In  the  same 
fashion  that  there  were  32  other  recommen- 
dations In  that  report  to  advance  research 
and  medical  education,  because  without  the 
continued  advancement  of  the  whole  move- 
ment in  medicine,  the  whole  medical  scien- 
tific movement,  the  knowledge  which  exists 
today  which  we  can  apply  In  a  more  effective 
way  If  this  program  goes  Into  effect,  would 
become  obsolete.  Within  a  few  years,  we 
would  have  caught  up  with  this  knowledge, 
and  we  then  have  no  more  knowledge,  or 
very  little  knowledge  to  apply  this.  That  is 
why  It  U  so  essential  to  keep  this  movement 
going,  to  keep  it  going  at  a  more  accelerated 
pace,  and  that  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  that 
we  have  the  additional  funds  to  support 
these  activities,  and  to  accelerate  this  whole 
program,  because  without  research  we  will 
never  get  the  knowledge  that  we  need. 

It  Is  very  well  to  talk  about  the  greet 
advances  we  have  made  In  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  In  the  cardiovascular  area,  to  be 
sure,  more  advances  than  have  ever  been 
nuule  In  previous  recorded  history  In  this 
field,  but  It  only  came  about  because  of  the 
vision,  the  leadership,  the  courage  of  peo- 
ple like  Mary  Lasker,  like  Senator  Hnx,  like 
Congressman  Fooaktt,  who  have  fought  to 
establish  organizations  that  could  get  the 
funds  to  do  the  Job.  Of  course,  one  can  al- 
most chart  these  advances  with  the  develop- 
ment, growth,  and  support  that  has  come 
from   the    National   Institutes    of    Health. 

To  be  sure,  the  voluntary  organizations 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job.  They  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  They  lent 
their  support  and  Infiuence  to  It.  They  gave 
the  public  education  that  was  required  to 
give  this  support.  But  the  major  amount 
of  funds  required  for  these  purpoeee  today 
must  come  from  Federal  sources  today.  W« 
must  realize,  we  must  be  realistic  about  it, 
this  is  where  the  greatest  source  of  funds 
exists,  and  after  all.  It  Is  our  money,  whether 
It  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  or  on  a  tax  basis. 
For  these  purposes,  I  think  It  Is  extremely 
Important  that  we  recognise  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  the  major  force  In 
providing  the  support  that  has  given  us  the 
advances  in  which  we  now  can  take  great 


pride.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  think 
It  Is  Important  that  we  continue  to  support 
these   activities. 

It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  I  pay  great 
tribute  to  these  leaders,  these  Individuals 
who  have  given  so  much  of  their  time  and 
energy,  who  have  had  the  vision  to  provide 
for  the  support  to  meet  these  goals. 

I  believe  that  we  are  able  to  visualise  now, 
advances  that  we  will  look  back  upon  in 
comparison  to  the  advances  we  have  made 
win  be  regarded  as  far  more  exciting  than 
ever  before.  I  think  the  future  now  holds 
much  greater  promise  in  the  conquest  of 
these  diseases  then  ever  before,  provided  we 
continue  to  support  this  movement  as 
strongly  as  it  has  been  supported  In  the  past, 
and  even  more  strongly.  We  can  only  achieve 
the  goals  which  Congressmen  Focartt  so 
eloquently  referred  to  a  moment  ago  by  this 
concerted  effort,  by  this  recognition  of  the 
need  to  support  medical  research  and  the 
need  to  support  education  In  these  fields. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  do  this  now  and 
continue  to  do  this  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  again  to  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude for  this  high  honor  and  for  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  these  people  in  this  audience 
and  at  this  table  have  done  to  make  It 
possible  for  me  as  a  representative  of  medical 
science  to  receive  this  honor.  Thank  you  so 
much.     (Applause.) 

The  WHtTE  HOTTSK, 

Washington,  March  IS,  19S6. 
Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBaket, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  D*.  DkBakxt  :  I  am  bappy  to  express 
publicly  my  warm  admiration  for  your  work. 

The  James  F.  Mitchell  Foundation  could 
have  chosen  no  worthier  recipient  for  Its 
medical  research  award. 

Your  talent  and  your  energy  In  this  cause 
will  live  forever  In  the  accomplishments 
which  bear  the  DeBakey  mark. 

Tour  successful  leadership  In  marshalling 
the  resources  of  this  Nation  to  bring  to  all 
mankind  the  maximum  benefits  of  medical 
research  has  Justifiably  earned  you  the 
world's  acclaim. 

Yoiir  efforts  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  have  advanced  an  endeavor  to 
which  I  have  long  been  deeply  committed. 

YoTir  Nation  salutes  you  and  your  Presi- 
dent commends  you. 
Sincerely, 

LTNDON  B.  JORNSOIf . 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GREEK  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  ENJOrNING  GREEK - 
FLAG  VESSELS  FROM  TRANS- 
PORTING CARGO  TO  AND  FROM 
NORTH  VIETNAMESE  PORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  commend  the  Greek 
Government  for  a  royal  decree  It  enacted 
on  March  2,  1966. 

As  a  result  of  that  decree  all  Greek - 
flag  vessels  are  enjoined  from  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  of  any  kind  to  and 
from  ports  of  North  Vietzmm. 

As  I  pointed  out  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  point  out  again 
today,  Mr.  President,  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  allied  nations — those  with  whom 
our  country  has  mutual  defense  pacts — 
are  delivering  goods  and  commodities  to 
North  Vietnam. 

A  large  majority  of  these  ships  fly  the 
British  flag. 

Merciiant  sWpping  is  the  sole  impor- 
tant industry  of  the  Greek  nation.  So 
the  Initiative  of  the  Greek  Government 
in  preventing  ships  flying  its  flags  from 
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trading  with  North  Vietnam  should  re- 
ceive public  recognition. 

This  initiative  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment proves  once  more  the  sense  of  al- 
lied solidarity  which  Greece  has  already 
shown  in  other  similar  circumstances. 
Indeed,  since  1949  Greece  has  restricted 
all  trade  with  Red  China,  this  in  marked 
contrast  with  other  allied  governments, 
particularly  West  Germany,  which  has 
officially  guaranteed  the  financing  of  a 
steel  plant  for  the  Red  Chinese. 

I  cite  another  example.  The  Greek 
Government  has  barred  all  trade  with 
the  island  of  Cuba,  the  royal  decree  be- 
ing signed  on  March  12,  1963,  and  Sep- 
tember 24.  1963. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  publicly  com- 
mend the  Hellenic  Government  for  its 
March  2  decree  which  prevents  Greek- 
flag  vessels  from  transporting  cargo  of 
any  kind  to  and  from  the  ports  of  North 
Vietnam. 

This  should  be  a  source  of  great  pride 
to  the  Greek-Americans,  who  are  such 
an  Important  part  of  our  Nation.  These 
warmhearted  people  have  proved  them- 
selves through  the  years  to  be  among  the 
very  finest  citizens  of  oui-  Nation. 

Incidentally,  last  Friday,  March  25, 
was  the  145th  anniversary  of  Greek  in- 
dependence from  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  was  won  in  1821. 


BUSINESS  ALERTED  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
IMPACT  GREATER  AND  BROADER 
THAN   WAGNER   ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vliginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  insert  In  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary-March issue  of  Trial,  published  by 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
entitled  "Business  Alerted  Civil  Rights 
Impact  Greater  and  Broader  Than 
Wagner  Act." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Guidelines  for  Enforcement — Business 
Alerted  Civil  Rights'  Impact  Greater  and 
Broaoeb  Than  Wagner  Act 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  served  notice 
it  Intended  to  Increase  enforcement  of  the 
antidiscrimination  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Twenty-one  Federal  agencies  handling 
grants  for  Federal  assistance  were  given  de- 
tailed guidelines  from  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  on  bow  they  were 
to  proceed  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  espe- 
cially the  antldlBcrlminatton  (title  VI)  sec- 
tion. 

This  section  requires  wlthtioldlng  of  Fed- 
eral monetary  assistance  from  any  program 
where  discrimination  Is  found. 

The  Attorney  General  disclosed  he  had 
nsked  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
develop  and  train  officers  and  personnel  in 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  enforcement 
of  title  VI. 

WARNING  TO  BUSINCBS 

At  the  same  lime  the  Industrial  Relations 
News — the  weekly  newsletter  in  the  person- 
nel and  industrial  field — called  upon  attor- 
neys for  business  to  realize  that  title  VII 
(equal  employment  opportunity  section) 
would  have  "a  broader  and  de^er  effect  upon 
business  than  did  the  Wagner  Act  if  the 
businessman  would  prevail  competitively." 

Quoting  a  prominent  Washington,  D.C, 
attorney,  the  IRN  said:  "What  a  corporation 
needs  today  to  remain  competitive  Is  a  cor- 
porate policy  against  discrimination  backed 


by  aggressive  procedures,  and  definite  action. 
Damage  from  an  unjust  accusation  by  a  dis- 
gruntled employee  could  be  devastating  to 
a  corporation  image  and  sales  before  It 
proves  the  charges  baseless  and  unjust." 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  magazine 
asked  In  a  feature  article  If  "enforcing  civil 
rights  laws  would  be  a  prohibition-size  Job." 

With  631  full-time  workers  to  enforce  all 
the  laws  against  racial  discrimination,  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  police: 
258.000  employers  of  31  million  workers; 
220,000  restaurants;  67,000  hotels  and  motels, 
etc.;  27,000  public  school  districts:  27,000 
public  parks;  250,000  housing  units  and  190 
Federal  aid  programs — to  mention  but  a  few 
listed  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

The  eight-page  Katzenbach  directive  In- 
cluded requirements  that  the  agencies  hold 
hearings  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
recipient  of  Federal  aid  is  complying  with 
the  antisegregatlon  law.  Also  Included  is  a 
requirement  that  the  agencies  make  continu- 
ing, periodic  checkups  to  make  certain  com- 
pliance  Is   continuing. 

Katzenbach,  who  was  given  the  task  of 
enforcing  title  VI  after  that  duty  was  taken 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
said: 

"TTiere  shovild  be  no  mistaking  the  clear 
Intent  and  effect  of  the  guidelines.  Title  VI 
must  and  will  be  enforced.  Assistance  will 
be  refused  or  terminated  to  nom. implying 
recipients  and  applicants  who  are  not  amen- 
able to  other  sanctions." 

Katzenbach  said  also  the  guidelines  are 
not  to  be  applied  retroactively.  Included  In 
the  guidelines  was  a  policy  statement:  "It  Is 
clearly  Inconsistent  with  our  national  policy 
of  fair  play  and  Justice  if  any  citizen  is  ex- 
cluded on  racial  grounds  from  programs  or 
.TCtivitles  receiving  financial  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government." 

Tlie  guidelines  are  designed  to  aspiure  that 
Negroes  wlU  receive,  among  other  benefits, 
adequate  care  in  hospitals,  equal  access  to 
surplus  foods,  full  participation  In  programs 
for  higher  education,  and  equal  employment 
opportunities,  he  said. 

double  legal  staff 

To  enforce  the  new  civil  rights  laws  the 
Justice  Department  has  more  than  doubled 
its  staff  of  lawyers  and  plans  to  add  more 
legal  assistance.  Enforcement  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  alone  is  expected  to  prove  a  major 
undertaking  for  the  Justice  Department. 

Some  indication  of  the  problems  that  may 
arise  came  in  an  unusual  suit  filed  by  Alaska 
in   the  U.S.  district  court. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  provides  that  a 
State  may  use  a  voting  test  If  the  District 
Court  at  Washington,  DC.  finds  that  the 
test  is  not  used  to  discriminate  on  racial 
grounds.  The  Alaska  Constitution  provides 
that  any  citizen  who  Is  19  year?  of  age  or 
older  who  can  read  or  speak  English  and 
has  resided  In  the  State  at  least  30  days  can 
be  enrolled  to  vote. 

Alaska  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  and  Senators 
Ernest  Gruenino  and  E.  L.  Bartlett  said 
this  tCEt  never  was  used. 


PUBLICATION  OF  ARTICLE  BY 
SENATOR  SPARKMAN  IN  THE 
VIRGINIA    LAW    WEEKLY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
honored  recently  by  having  an  article 
written  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman]  appear  in  the  March  10, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Virginia  Law  Weekly. 
The  article  was  on  real  property  matters, 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
indeed  an  authority. 

The  history  and  development  of  the 
standard  rule  of  procedure  for  trying 
condemnation  of  land  cases,  especially  as 


It  relates  to  the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  is 
discussed  in  this  article.  I  have  always 
favored  protecting  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  Senate  itself  on  two  occa- 
sions has  passed  proposed  legislation  in 
line  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiiAL  Property  in  the  Urban  Societt — Sen- 
ator Describes  Need  for  Just  Compensa- 
tion 

(Note. — John  J.  Sparkman  has  served  since 
1946  as  U.S.  Senator  from  Alabama.  For  10 
years  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Senate  he 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  1952  be  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Vice  President. 

(Senator  Sparkman  is  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
He  is  ranking  member  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Banking  and  Currency  Committees. 
(As  a  member  of  the  Alabama  bar,  Senator 
Sparkman  was  active  in  the  practice  of  law 
from  1925  to  1936.  He  received  his  A.B., 
A.M.  and  LI<.B.  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Alabama  where  he  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.) 

(By  John  J.  Sparkman) 
At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  take  occa- 
sion to  commend  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  Law 
Weekly  for  the  very  fine  series  of  articles 
which  have  been  called  to  my  attention  on 
the  subject  of  real  property  and  the  problems 
both  legal  and  governniental  related  thereto 
in  the  development  of  our  society  at  the 
local.  State  and  National  levels.  It  Is  a  priv- 
ilege to  respond  to  an  Invitation  to  comment 
on  the  basic  subject  of  Just  compensation 
nnd  the  related  programs  for  relocation 
aid  which  I  consider  in  definite  need  of 
unification. 

It  is  paramount  in  my  concept  of  housing, 
urban  renewal,  open  space,  highway  con- 
struction and  all  programs  geared  to  aid 
both  the  individual  and  local  public  bodies, 
that  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  courts  should 
keep  in  mind  a  proper  balance  between  pri- 
vate property  rights  as  laid  down  in  both 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  as  motivated  by  an 
unprecedented  population  growth  and  a 
gross  national  product  that  would  have  stag- 
gered the  Imagination  of  both  law  students 
and  faculty  alike  at  this  great  institution 
of  higher  learning  less  than  a  generation 
ago.  In  fact,  if  the  ghost  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son walks  occasionally  amongst  the  pleasant 
and  beautiful  colonnades  of  the  university 
that  he  founded,  he  must  believe  that  in 
fact  a  better  part  of  his  battle  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man  must 
have  been  won  or  else  no  nation  founded  on 
freedom  of  the  individual  could  have  at- 
tained such  greatness. 

There  Is  another  side  of  the  picture,  how- 
ever, and  that  Is  the  lot  of  the  Individual 
who  Is  thrown  out  of  his  property  by  the 
onrush  of  what  might  appear  to  be  a  tyran- 
nical government  with  no  place  to  go  and 
with  only  an  often  too  small  sum  of  money 
In  his  hands  that  will  not  go  very  far  in  the 
modern  world  of  high  prices,  to  replace  his 
castle  that  he  called  his  home.  He  is  the 
victim  of  the  use  of  sovereign  power  as  ex- 
pressed. If  need  be.  In  eminent  domain  pro- 
ceedings whether  State  or  Federal — a  power 
necessary  to  the  public  Interest,  but  a  power 
that  should  be  used  sparingly  and  with  the 
aid  of  compassionate  legislation  which  lets 
him  know  that  his  Government  Is  willing 
to  balance  sovereignty  with  at  least  the  spirit 
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of  the  Bill  of  Rl^ta  without  which  our  con- 
•tltatlonal  form  at  goTemment  would  not 
have  been  iRTyaght  into  exlBt«nc«  in  1789. 

BIOBTB  ADJUSTKS 

We  hare  made  several  departurea  from  our 
original  guaranties  In  the  Constitution  as 
regards  individual  and  property  rights.  This 
has  been  done  by  the  developing  tide  of 
legislation  to  care  for  the  mnises  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  refurbish  the  economy.  It  has 
been  done  also  under  the  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  Is  what  the  Supreme  Court  says 
that  It  Is.  The  Court  In  lt«  own  way  has 
adjusted  the  Constitution  somewhat  to  the 
temp>er  and  mores  of  the  people  ci  Its  gen- 
eration or  era. 

As  to  the  Issue  of  Just  ooonpensatlon,  I 
have  been  extremely  Interested  in  seeing  a 
landowner  get  full  oompensatlon  under  the 
fifth  amendment  since  as  a  budding  young 
lawyer  in  Alabama  I  tried  my  first  condemna- 
tions case  In  Federal  oourt.  In  those  days 
prior  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
Federal  courts  operated  under  the  Federal 
Conformity  Act,  which  meant  that  they 
would  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to 
the  law  of  the  State.  Ail  but  four  States  al- 
lowed a  trial  by  jiu-y  of  the  Iseue  of  Just  com- 
pensctlon  as  a  matter  of  right.  Naturally 
It  followed  that  in  Federal  courts  a  Jury  trial 
was  available  when  demanded.  This  rule  was 
abolished  when  rule  7IA(h)  of  the  Federal 
Rules   of  Civil  Procedures  went   Into  effect. 

I  am  an  open  and  firm  advocate  of  keep- 
ing high  and  Inviolate  the  right  to  trial  by 
Jury  In  criminal,  civil  and  land  condemnation 
cases.  The  courts  have  made  Inroads  on 
these  rights,  perhaps  In  the  practical  Inter- 
est of  clearing  out  overcrowded  dockets.  In 
so  doing  they  have  narrowed  the  protecting 
•oope  of  constitutional  guaranties  In  criminal 
matters,  mainly  criminal  contempt  and  in 
the  right  to  Jury  trials  In  civil  matters  under 
the  seventh  amendment. 

Court  decisions  holding  In  effect  that  the 
■seventh  amendment  does  not  assure  the 
right  to  trial  by  Jury  In  condemnation  of 
land  cases  paved  the  way  for  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  abolishing 
It  as  a  right  of  promulgating  rule  71A(h). 
See  United  States  v.  Iriarte,  157  F.  2d  106 
(1st  Clr  1M6),  which  was  predicated  on  the 
common  law  clause  of  the  seventh  amend- 
ment. See  also  Bauman  v.  Ross,  167  U.S.  648 
(1897). 

When  rule  71 A  went  Into  effect  on  August 
1.  19S1.  I  had  been  In  the  Senate  nearly  6 
years.  I  remember  distinctly  the  great  alarm 
held  by  the  late  Senator  Pat  McCarran,  of 
Navada,  then  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  o^er  the  Supreme 
Court  In  promulgating  this  rule  assuming 
that  Its  rulemaking  authority  extended  to 
substantive  matters  such  as  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jury  He  felt,  as  I  did  and  still  do.  that 
the  Supri»me  Court  should  restrict  Itself  to 
the  m-ifers  delegated  to  It  by  Congress  when 
It  was  authorized  to  promulgate  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  not  statutory  rules  of  substantive 
law  In  other  words.  It  could  deal  with  the 
method  of  selecting  the  Jury  but  not  with  the 
risfht  to  Jury  trial  Itself.  Here  It  has  clearly 
■i*pt>p<-d  over  the  bounds. 

All  unfortunate  and  delicate  practical  situ- 
ation faced  the  Congress,  however,  because 
the  rule  had  to  be  rejected  within  90  days 
or  It  became  law  by  silence.  All  of  rule  71A 
which  was  the  whole  condemnation  pro- 
cedure and  a  good  one  at  that,  bad  to  be 
rejected  to  get  at  the  obnoxloxxs  part  which 
was  subsection  (h).  This  subsection  sounds 
innocuous  In  Its  statements  that  either  party 
may  demand  a  Jury  trial  but  It  dearly  gives 
Che  discretion  to  the  trial  Judge  as  to  whether 
he  shall  allow  a  Jury  trial,  appoint  commis- 
sioners or  hear  the  issue  of  Just  compenaa- 
tlon  himself  In  other  words,  he  can  do 
what  he  pleases  with  a  sacred  and  traditional 
right  that  Is  protected  by  the  constitutions 
or  laws  of  practically  every  State  In  the 
NaUon. 


ThU  Is  a  right  also  which  deals  with  the 
payment  by  the  Government  for  the  Invasion 
of  a  basic  property  right  which  must  yield  to 
sovereignty.  In  this  I  have  always  felt  that 
Just  compensation  should  not  be  merely  the 
popular  and  honest  sounding  term  "fair  mar- 
ket value."  but  that  something  else  In  the 
natiire  of  punitive  damages  should  be 
allowed.  Tet  In  the  great  maze  of  coiirt 
decisions  on  this  point  I  have  not  been  able 
to  suggest  a  clear  rule  that  would  seem  to 
cure  all  of  the  Inequities  that  might  arise. 

Senator  McCarran  In  1951  suggested  to  the 
Senate  that  In  lieu  of  rejecting  all  of  rule 
71A.  It  pass  a  separate  resolution  and  later 
a  simple  bill  stating  that  If  either  party  In  a 
condemnation  of  land  case  demanded  a  Jury 
trial  of  the  issue  of  Just  compensation.  It 
would  be  gTdXtted  as  a  matter  of  law.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill  and  I  would  support  another 
one  In  the  future  at  any  appropriate  time. 
The  Senate  on  two  occasions  passed  this  bill 
but  unfortunately  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee remained  adamant  and  It  did  not  be- 
come law.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  If  and 
when  this  Issue  Is  laid  squarely  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  debated, 
then  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  will  prevail. 

COSTLT    APPOINTMENTS    PRKVAXL 

Judges  are  only  human  and  It  la  easy  for 
a  normal  tendency  toward  clearing  dockets 
by  appointing  commissioners  to  prevail. 
Commissioners  may  or  may  not  allow  as 
much  compensation  as  Juries.  They  cost 
much  In  fees  and  unnecessarily  large  records 
themselves,  however,  and  the  Informality  of 
their  proceedings  Is  a  far  cry  from  a  court 
trial  wherein  a  legal  record  according  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  may  be  made  and  on  which 
an  Intelligent  appeal  can  be  taken.  More- 
over, a  report  of  a  commission  cannot  be  set 
aside  and  an  appeal  taken  thereon  unless  It 
Is  clearly  wrong — not  Just  normally  wrong. 
(See  rule  63  F.RC.P.)  I  have  heard  In- 
formally that  Judges  here  and  there  have 
tended  to  strain  or  abuse  the  discretion  given 
them  by  rather  consistently  denying  Jury 
trial  demands  and  appointing  commissioners. 
Congress  might  well  at  some  appropriate 
time  look  Into  this  with  a  legislative  purpose 
In  mind  of  restoring  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  In  this  direction 
In  the  field  of  criminal  contempt  and  In  civil 
rights  laws.  Judges  can  discipline  them- 
selves through  Judicial  conferences.  Above 
that,  however.  Is  the  basic  right  of  Jury  trial 
which  the  legislative  branch  should  foster 
a  id  protect,  the  rulemaking  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. This  should  be  done  together  with 
whatever  added  Increments  Congress  chooses 
to  give  to  the  landowner  whose  property  Is 
t<-.ken  or  to  the  rental  dlsplacee  whose  busi- 
ness Is  destroyed  or  who  must  relocate  his 
family  in  a  home  wherever  one  Is  available, 
and  Indeed  they  are  not  always  easily 
available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  change  was 
made  In  Jury  trial  rights  In  1951.  Congress 
has  enacted  several  laws  giving  added  bene- 
fits to  persons  displaced  by  governmental 
action.  By  "added"  It  Is  meant  that  they  are 
not  a  part  of  the  court  award  or  of  the 
negotiated  contract  that  led  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  landowner  or  the  tenant.  In 
urban  renewal,  court  action,  of  course.  Is 
through  State  eminent  domain  proceedings. 

This  Is  a  necessary  and  fair  approach. 
Added  Increnxents  as  balancing  comf>enaa- 
tlon  are  but  categorical  reepooaes  to  gov- 
ernment Intrusion.  In  another  but  related 
field;  namely,  the  right  of  privacy,  the  Sn- 
preme  Coxirt  has  used  the  following  sugges- 
tive language:  "the  need  for  a  pervasive 
right  of  privacy  against  government  Intru- 
sion has  been  reoognlaed  though  not  always 
given  the  recognlUon  It  deserves."  Gibaon  ▼. 
Florida  Legislative  InvcMtigaticyn  Comm.,  373 
VB.  539   (1963). 

Bvery  act  of  Congress  giving  added  bene- 
fits to  dislocated  perKms  in  a  sense  has  been 


giving  more  and  more  recognition  to  the  per- 
vasive right  against  government  intrusion. 
I  have  supported  the  many  bills  that  have 
been  enacted  Into  law  (for  the  most  pairt  In 
the  last  ao  years)  giving  relocation  benefits 
to  persons  and  businesses  dislocated  by  gov- 
ernmental action.  Perhaps  the  most  liberal 
set  of  laws  on  this  subject  at  the  present 
time  Is  In  the  field  of  urban  renewal,  where 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  which  has  handled  this  legis- 
lation, I  have  been  In  a  fortunate  position 
to  be  of  aid  on  this  worthy  subject. 

PATMXNT    PBOVIDXS 

These  laws  allow  $2(X)  moving  expenses  and 
loes  paynients  to  anyone  plus  adjusted  pay- 
ments of  up  to  9500  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  and  elderly  persons.  In  the 
field  of  businesses,  they  allow  O.OCK)  plus  an 
additional  (2,500  for  firms  with  annual  earn- 
ings of  less  than  (10,000.  For  large  business 
concerns,  these  laws  allow  compensation  for 
actual  total  certified  moving  expenses  on 
which  an  administrative  celling  was  estab- 
lished by  regulation  at  (25,000. 

The  problem  does  not  stop  there  however. 
Urban  renewal  alone  Is  putting  thousands 
of  small  businesses  Into  liquidation  each 
year  despite  the  battle  that  I  and  many 
others  In  Congress  have  waged  successfully 
to  have  the  small  business  laws  amended 
to  give  more  liberal  treatment  to  small  busi- 
nessmen dislocated  by  governmental  actloo. 
Evidence  before  Congress  Indicates  that  by 
1972.  120,000  buslneeees  will  have  been  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  alone  and  t^at  at 
the  present  rate  3  out  of  10  of  these  firms 
wlU  liquidate. 

Evidence  adduced  from  studies,  reports 
and  hearings  in  Congress  Indicate  that  the 
general  figures  for  all  governmental  displace- 
ment are  running  at  an  approximate  rate  of 
85,560  per  year  of  which  17,880  are  business 
concerns  and  3,660  are  farmers.  This  figure  is 
expected  to  reach  132,600  p>er  year  in  the  rea- 
sonably near  futiire. 

The  large  percentage  of  dlsplacees  who  are 
In  low  Income  brackets  makes  the  role  of  the 
Oovemment  more  difficult.  R  owes  a  basic 
duty  to  lend  a  helping  hand  m  this  field  In 
home,  family  and  business  reeetabllshment. 

BENDTn    VAST 

One  cardinal  fault  of  existing  relocation 
laws  Is  the  diversity  of  their  benefits.  The 
Anverloaji  pubUc  tends  to  regard  the  Federal 
Oovemment  aa  being  Just  that.  Therefore, 
It  Is  somewhat  oonfuslng  when  one  arm  of  It 
treats  dlsplacees  less  or  more  llbo-ally  than 
another.  It  Is  conceivable  that  In  the  same 
block  one  family  or  business  concern  could 
get  the  full  benefits  of  urban  renewal  relo- 
cation and  a  nearby  family  or  business  dis- 
located by  the  highway  program  could  receive 
nothing  because  the  hl^way  benefits  depend 
on  State  enabling  lavra  and  28  States  have  not 
enacted  them.  Moreover,  moet  of  those  en- 
acted State  laws  are  not  as  liberal  aa  the 
Federal  highway  benefits,  which  In  them- 
selves are  not  as  beneficial  aa  urban  renewal 
benefits.  For  example,  no  business  moving 
expenses  under  the  highway  laws  can  ex- 
ceed (3.000. 

Defense  Department  relocation  laws  allow 
"fair  and  reasonable  costs"  but  not  to  exceed 
26  percent  of  fair  market  value  of  property 
taken  (moving  expenses,  costs  In  search  for 
replacement  prof>erty.  costs  to  obtain  financ- 
ing and  closing  coets  for  replacement 
property). 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  author- 
ised to  advise  and  cooperate  in  readjustment 
o*  population  displaced  by  Its  projects  and 
to  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  to  that  end. 

In  short,  there  are  far  too  few  relocation 
assistance  laws  for  our  Federal  programs,  and 
thoee  that  we  do  have  should  be  unlfled. 

I  hare  urged  a  general  and  unlfled  Federal 
i4>proach  to  the  Isstrae  of  just  oompensatlon 


and  relocation  assistance  for  some  time,  and 
have  encouraged  committees  In  Congrees  and 
agency  personnel  to  study  the  problem.    In 
addition  to  Introducing  bills  as  far  back  aa 
the  86th  Congress,  I  addressed  myself  to  this 
subject  on  the  Senate  floor  on  April  24,  1962. 
Definite  progress  has  been  made.    The  bills 
that  I  Introduced  In  the  Beth  and  e7th  Con- 
gresses (S.  2802  and  S.  871)  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  commission  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  land  acquisition  and  Its  related  prob- 
lems Of  relocation  with  the  goal  of  unifica- 
tion In   mind.     The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
agreed  with  the  objectives  of  this  proptosed 
commission,  and  as  a  result  of  the  further 
suggestion  of  the  Bureau  that  the  study  be 
made   in    the   legislative   branch,   the   House 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  established  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition.    After  3  years  of  extensive  study. 
Including  hearings,  this  subcommittee  ren- 
dered Its  report  and  recommendations  in  De- 
cember 1964.  entitled  "Study  of  Compensa- 
tion and  Assilstanee  for  Persons  Affected  by 
Real    Property    Acquisition   In    Federal    and 
Federally    Af:slsted     Programs."      Inasmuch 
as   I   had   encouraged   the   establishment   as 
well    as   the   work   of   this   subcommittee.   I 
found  Its  recommendations  for  unification 
of  Federal  relocation  programs  and  for  a  more 
generous  general  approach  to  this  problem 
quite  pleasing.     Accordingly  I  placed  these 
recommendations  In  S.  1201  which  I  Intro- 
duced  last   year  In   this  the  89th   Congress, 
similar  bills  being  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.    In  general  this  bill  calls 
for  a  uniform,  less  abrupt,  and  perhaps  more 
generous   compensation   policy   of   land   ac- 
quisition.    With  regard   to  relocation   pay- 
ments It  would  defijiltely  compel  a  uniform 
Federal  policy,  which  Is  my  paramount  and 
prime  interest. 

AIX   AGENCIES  KEGtn.ATED 

All  Federal  agencies  would  be  under  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  bill.  More- 
over. State  agencies  acquiring  real  property 
would  have  to  agree  with  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency  to  provide  to 
displaced  persona  fair  and  reasonable  reloca- 
tion payments  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions established  by  the  President.  Briefly, 
the  relocation  payments  would  be  as  follows : 
In  the  case  of  a  dislocated  business  the  pay- 
ment would  be  the  average  annual  net  earn- 
ings up  to  (5,000.  All  dislocated  persons 
could  receive  a  dislocation  allowance  of  (100 
and  a  moving  expense  allowance  of  up  to  (200 
plus  a  (300  allowance  to  property  owners. 
Farmers  could  receive  a  relocation  payment 
of  (1,000.  The  Small  Business  Act  would  be 
amended  to  allow  the  administration  greater 
discretion  In  providing  loans  for  the  con- 
tinuance or  reestabllshment  of' small  busi- 
nesses adversely  affected  by  land  acquisition 
under  a  Federal  program. 

My  bill,  S.  1201  has  been  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  together  with  8. 
1681  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
Mr.  MusKix,  which  Is  quite  similar  to  S. 
1201  with  regard  to  providing  uniform,  fair 
and  equitable  relocation  payments  and  as- 
sistance. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  treatment 
given  by  the  Federal  Government  to  land- 
owners and  others  displaced  by  action  un- 
der Federal  programs  should  be  uniform  and 
fair.  I  trust  that  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture, the  Congress  can  consider,  debate,  and 
enact  a  progressive  and  fair  measure  In  this 
▼ery  Important  field. 


THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  IN- 
DIANS AND  THE  ST.  LABRE 
INDIAN  MISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.      Mr.  President.  In 

recent  years  periodic  a^ppeeis  have  been 

distributed  throi^hout  the  country  by 

the  St.  Labre  Indian  Mission  at  Ash- 
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land,  Mont.  These  appeals  made  up  of 
letters,  plastic  dolls,  and  ornaments  ask 
for  funds  to  aid  the  mission  In  educat- 
ing and  caring  for  Indian  children, 
mostly  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians. 

These  circulars  have  prompted  many 
outraged  inquiries.  The  St.  Labre  Mis- 
sion appeal  is  a  legitimate  one  but  there 
is  need  for  clarification  and  understand- 
ing of  responsibilities. 

The  Northern  Cheyemie  Indian 
Reservation  is  located  in  southeastern 
Montana  and  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  the  most  needy  of  the  reservations 
in  the  Great  Plains.  The  reservation  has 
limited  resources  for  the  number  of  in- 
habitants. In  recent  years  imder  the 
new  administration  within  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  conditions  improved  con- 
siderably. The  accelerated  public  works 
program  was  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  these 
people.  Accelerated  public  works  pro- 
vided improved  roads,  management  of 
timber  resources,  and  other  resources  de- 
velopment. The  Indian  health  sanita- 
tion program  is  bringing  new  weter  and 
sewer  facilities  to  areas  which  have  been 
without.  Self-help  and  public  housing 
projects  are  underway.  Improvements 
are  being  made,  and  admittedly,  there  is 
considerable  to  be  done.  Several  pro- 
grams under  OEO  are  being  imple- 
mented. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  people  are  a 
proud  i>eople,  their  needs  are  great,  but 
they  ask  for  little.  Perhaps  the  major 
reason  for  the  Improvements  and  atti- 
tude Is  the  president  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe,  John  Woodenlegs. 
John  is  an  old  friend,  a  man  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  people.  He  is  a  quiet 
man,  but  determined  in  his  effort  to  im- 
prove conditions  and  cast  aside  the  un- 
pleasant stigmas  that  have  been  attached 
to  his  reservation. 

Next  we  turn  to  the  St.  Labre  Indian 
Mission  which  is  located  at  Ashland, 
Mont.,  in  an  area  adjacent  to  the  North- 
em  Clieyenne  Indian  Reservation.  The 
mission  does  provide  tood,  shelter,  and 
education  for  many  needy  Indian  chil- 
dren. These  children  come  from  fami- 
lies who  have  migrated  away  from  the 
reservation  and  have  become  dependent 
on  local  welfare  and  the  mission.  The 
mission  work  among  the  Indian  children 
Is  financed  from  funds  received  from  the 
appeals  circulated  by  the  mission.  The 
plastic  articles  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
appeal  are  manuf su;tured  by  a  small  fac- 
tory located  at  Ashland.  The  factory 
was  constructed  by  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Tribe  and  employs  some  30  Indians. 
I  believe  that  the  mission  is  the  sole  pur- 
chaser of  these  Items,  thus  there  is  an 
Interdependence  between  the  mission  and 
the  Indians. 

Quite  frankly  the  St.  Labre  Indian 
Mission,  in  preparing  Its  printed  appeals, 
exploits  a  dramatic  situation  which  is  no 
longer  associated  with  the  entire  reserva- 
tion, but  is  somewhat  limited  to  an  off- 
reservation  area.  The  situation  high- 
lights a  continuing  problem  of  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  Indians  who 
move  away  from  their  reservations.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalis'  responsibility 
ends  after  a  period  of  time  and  often 
local  welfare  agencies  are  hesitant  to 
take  on  the  additional  load.  In  thi( 
instance,  the  mission  is  filling  a  void. 


As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  are  a  proud  people  but  they 
need  help.  The  best  way  to  see  that  they 
get  this  assistance  is  for  all  interested 
parties  to  work  together,  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribal  Council,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  St.  Labre  Indian  Mis- 
sion, and  the  State  welfare  and  educa- 
tion departments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  series  of  newspaper  clippings 
and  reports  whfch  provide  additional 
information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  20,  1966) 

Amxkicam  Indians'  Selt-Hclp 
To  the  Eorroa : 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Times  on 
Homer  Blgarfs  news  articles  on  Indian  tribes 
In  Montana  and  North  Dakota  (March  13, 
14). 

Montana's  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  is  to- 
day often  cited  by  those  who  work  in  Indian 
ooDuuunlty  development  as  one  of  the  moet 
successful  tribes  In  the  Nation.  In  the  last 
5  years  permanent  employment  and  lanUly 
Income  have  doubled.  Morbidity  and  mor- 
tality rates  have  been  cut  In  half. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  John 
Wooden  I>egs  and  the  tribal  council,  the 
Cheyennes  operate  programs  In  land  aoqulal- 
tlon.  livestock  production,  crafts,  and  tour- 
Ism.  There  Is  a  total  of  332  new  homes  either 
under  construction  or  scheduled  for  con- 
strucUon.  The  tribe  has  just  astabUshed 
a  (250.000  scholarship  fund. 

The  Cheyennes  are  the  first  community 
In  Montana  to  have  a  community  action 
program  approved  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Their  CAP  has  component 
projects  in  health  education  and  home  nurs- 
ing, preschool  training,  remedial  reading  and 
an  "upward  bound"  precollege  course.  Its 
neighborhood  youth  corps  has  provided  em- 
ployment and  training  for  more  than  100 
teenagers. 

ZKOU8TXIAL  DXVXLOPKKirT 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  To  boost  em- 
ployment "the  Cheyennes  are  seeking  to  at- 
tract industry,  to  develop  lumber  production 
and  to  exploit  their  extensive  subbltumlnous 
coal  deposits.  It  has  established  a  (670,000 
Industrial  development  fund  to  help  reallee 
these  goals. 

The  Cheyennes  are  fighting  to  gain  respect 
and  understanding  from  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  March  14  article  will  help  to  coun- 
teract national  publicity  caricaturing  the 
Cheyennes  as  a  hopeless  "race  of  aorrows." 
totally  dependent  on  the  charity  o€  others. 

Thanks  to  their  own  initiative,  the  Chey- 
ennes have  In  the  last  5  years  made  remark- 
able progress.  They  serve  as  a  model  for 
what  other  Indian  tribes  can  achieve  through 
a  coordinated  attack  on  poverty,  utilizing  any 
available  Federal.  State,  and  private  re- 
eouroes.  We  are  certain  that  the  Derlls  lake 
Sioux  and  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chlppewas 
of  North  Dakota  also  can  and  will  recover 
their  strength,  and  Independence. 

WllXLAlf  Btlsk. 
Executive     Director,     Aaaoctatton     on 
American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc. 

New  York,  March  15.  l»66. 

JFrom  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
Mar.  16.  19661 

ASE  THX  NOBTHEHN  CHETXNNE  INDIANS  DESTI- 

TUTX?     TuEaz  Abx  Comixictiko  Viewpoints 
(By  Homar  Blgart) 
'Ba.voKit. — There  are  oonfllctlng  vlewpdnta 
on  whether  the  "Morning  Star  Peopla" — the 
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2  887  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian*  whose  an-  Many  new  frame  bouses  have  been  buUt.  cltlBens.  as  are  all  Indians,  with  all  the  rights, 

cteton   were    brutally   hounded    by   Federal  They  are  of  standard  design,  costing  about  privileges,  and  responsibilities  thereof.    They 

cavalry   after   the   Custer   massacre — live   In  $4,750.     Hoffman  said  they  were  poorly  con-  are  free  to  leave  and  return  to  their  reserva- 

dire  poverty.  structed,  expensive  to  heat  and  "In  5  years  tlon  at  will. 

The  Reverend  Emmett  Hoffman,  director  of  will  be  worse  than  shacks."  population   (SEPrrMBER   19«5) 

the    St    Uibre    Roman   Catholic   Mission   at  ,,The  reservation  supertntenden^^^  In  order  to  understand  better  the  progress 

Ashland,  insist*  they  do.  tlchoker   a  Sloux^  said  the  greatest  need  was  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

With    injured    pride.    John    Wooden    Legs.  Industrial  development.  reservation    it  is   Imnortant  to  review  some 

chairman  of  the  tribal  council,  denies  It.  "Idleness  Is  the  worse  curse.-  he  said.    -We  'f^J^*"^^^*^^^  Sit   20   ^rcent   of    the 

According  to  wooden  Legs.  who«,v,ews  are  ^-«   -f 'jcxid  f">gr««,-  ^ut  »ome»jow   it  :f^\';:^'flf^,t  resfd^o^armTanf  ran^^^^^^^ 

backed  by  Federal  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  ,'?"»\^''*  "^''•«^2^*^  .  J^«  ^'^'^  with  the  remainder  concentrated  principally 

Indian  Affairs,  FaUjer  Hoffman  has  been  ex-  Ing    to   stop    and    wait    for    the    Indians    to  i„  ^^e  four  communities  of  Busby.  Lame  Deer. 

aggeratlng   the   tribes  poverty   In  his  mass-      catch  up.                      Ashland,  and  Blrney: 

circulated  appeals  for  charity.  .    „  ,,         ,,        _    „ 

Prldeful    Cneyennes    a.e    in    a    .uanda^^  '^i:^:^'^^"^^^,^''::^^!^'!^^-.     ^^"-"-^  Northern  Cheyenne _2^ 

ulfte^tm^KlmioriTo  ^°3^  inmC^^wh;  ^—  Mxssxok  .no  I.om.s  u,  Mokt.n.         on   reservation. 2.  265 

assemble   the  souvenir  items  that  generally  tJ  8.  Sknat«.                              Off   reservation 622 

accompany  the  priests  requests  for  money.  Ofpicb  op  the  Maj^ftt  Liadeb,  Elementary  school   facilities  are  available 

There  Isnt  much  other  work.    The  North-  wasntngion   i».c.  ^^  ^^  reservation  in  all  four  major  conunu- 

em  Cheyennes,  long  Isolated   in   hUly  range  With  regard  to  your  letter  tUsfu^ng  the  ^^^^^       ^          ^^^^    students    attend    the 

country   north   of   the   Big   Horn   Mountains  aPPeal  you  have  received  from  the  SC  Labre  p^g^al  Boarding  and  Day  School  at  Busby, 

and  east  of  the  bigger,  wealthier  Crow  Reser-  Indian  Mission,  I  am  weu  aware  of  the  fine  ^^  g^    ^^^^^.^  Mission  School  at  Ashland, 

vatlon,    have    made    a    slow    adjustment    to  work  being  done  by  the  school  and  mission.  ^^^  ^j^^            ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Colstrlp.  22  miles 

change.  H.°'""*;!^i'''  T'.'^"."*  .1"  ^''''"    h.       %  *;  north    of    Lame    Deer.      Many    high    school 

In  the  Indian  wars  of  the  last  century,  few  '*'"'L''ii  *Vw''  ^*  1  *""?.  "''J*'="'°*  *°  graduates  are  continuing  their  education  In 
tribes  were  more  abysmally  treated  than  the  ^^' ?'°"^*"V^*y''"'i!  R««ervatlon^  vocational  or  academic  fields. 
Cheyennes.  Embroiled  in  almost  continuous  {-^^  .r*!  .  ""^^^J"  J!*  tne  Bureau  oi  school  attendance  is  remarkably  high  due 
fighting  with  the  Americans  Irom  1857  to  J°5'til„t^!l'%h.'^.'  *j!t.  ^!  ^o,  "^f.?  n°i  ^  development  of  good  attitudes  toward 
1879,  the  Cheyennes  were  often  made  to  reporting  on  the  conditions  that  exist  on  academic  achievement  by  the  whole  reserva- 
suffer  for  the  more  aggressive  hostility  of  the  ^^'»,/'»!"f  i°^,„  J^^L,!,*"  ^^  t„^"  ^.,1,.  t„  "°n  populace.  The  upward  trend  is  ex- 
Sioux  and  Comanches.  ''^"t  °''*  ?  "^"^^  fi       'Z  ""H^'l  °"^t,\     n  P«:ted  ti  continue  with  the  Northern  Chey- 

Accordlng    to   anthropologist   E.   Adamson  ^'""*   *°  .^  °  i                     ^^^  enne    governing    body    arranging    for    tribal 

Hoebel.   some  of   these   fighu   were   "unpro-      Po"»»D'*  assistance.   members  to  parUclpate  In  the  Office  of  Eco- 

voked  assaults  on  friendly  Cheyenne  campe  ^  g  dj3,a«tment  of  the  Intfrior  nomlc  Opportunity  and  other  programs. 

l^r^*'«^on^wTt!,^|!^^li?nw1!^°tr;I^L'itVfnrf  BuREAtT  OP  INDIAN  AppAMs.  Northern  Cheyenne  Children  In  school 

tered  along  with  the  men  who  tried  to  defend  Washington  D  O               (precollege) ...,.-. 861 

"""  ^                    „                            „     ,                     In  Bureau  schools 255 

Northern   Cheyennes  Joined  the  Sioux  In  Statement  Concerntoc  the  St.  Labrk  Boarding  students                                        131 

the  defeat  and  massacre  of  George  Armstrong  Mission  School,  Ashland,  Mont.                      j^y    gtudente ""lll""l"l"       124 

Custer's  troops  at  Little  Big  Horn  in   1876.  In   response   to  numerous   inquiries   from     in   public   school 353 

But  2  years  later,  after  the  final  desuuctlon  persons  who  have  received  solicitations  for     in  St.  Labre  school.. 234 

of  its  camps,  the  tribe  was  herded  south  by  funds  from  the  St,  Labre  Catholic  Mission     in  special  schools "".II"mi         19 

Federal    cavalry    and.    as    prisoners    of    war.  in   Ashland.   Mont .   adjoining  the   Northern  Schoolage  children   not  In  school.                '  8 

forced  to  settle  In  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation,  the  attached                                                                            

Decimated    by    disease    and    malnutrition,  fact   sheet   on   the   status   of   the   Northern                 Total-.., 869 

the   tribe   was   soon  driven  to  the  point  of  Cheyenne  Tribe   has  been  prepared   by   the  Northern   Cheyenne   students   In   post 

desperation.     In  the  summer  of   1878,  some  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.                                                   high    school 27 

300    Northern   Cheyenne   men,    women,   and  The  St.   Labre  Mission  has  recently  con-          Vocational    training 17 

children    under    the   leadership   of    Morning  structed  a  new  modern   parochial   boarding         College  or   university 10 

Star    (survivors  were  to  call  themselves  the  and  day  school  and  administration  buildings. 

Morning  Star  people)  defied  the  Indian  agent  This  mission  school  is  one  of  several  schools  '  S«ven  married  and  one  mentaUy  incom- 

^nd   the  U.S.  Army  and  began  an  incredible  available   to  children   of   the   area.     Indian  Peteht. 

;  >00-mlIe  trek  back  to  Montana,  fighting  children  also  attend  public  schools  at  Ash-  labor  markkt  information 
all  the  way  About  60  made  it.  In  1884  the  land  or  at  Lame  Deer,  a  town  on  the  reser-  BIA  has  worked  with  the  Northern 
Government  gave  up  trying  to  ship  them  to  vatlon.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  public  high  Cheyenne  Indians  in  many  ways  to  develop 
Oklahoma  and  placed  them  on  their  present  school  at  Colstrlp  and  a  Federal  day  school  at  emplojrment  opportunities  and  to  train  the 
l*n<l»  Busby  with  facilities  for  boarding  children  Indians  for  work.  Under  the  direct  employ- 
Today  the  tribe  counts  2.887  enrolled  mem-  from  remote  parts  of  the  reservation.  ment  program,  families  are  helped  with  em- 
bers. Those  observed  in  the  small  commu-  Souvenir  articles  which  generally  accom-  ployment.  transportation  and  subsistence 
nltles  of  Lame  Deer.  Busby,  Ashland  and  pany  fund  appeals  from  the  St.  Labre  Mis-  enroute.  and  subsistence  for  4  weeks  at 
Blrney  seemed  to  have  enough  food  and  slon  are  assembled  in  a  plant  at  Ashland  the  Job  site.  The  family  Is  also  provided 
clothing  and  appeared  reasonably  cheerful,  which    Is    a    subsidiary    of    Guild    Arts    and  health   services    for   6   months,   and    in    the 

Hoffman  conceded  that  conditions  had  Im-  Crafts  of  New  York  City.     All  employees  ex-  event  of  family  emergency,  subsistence  may 

proved  among  the  Morning  Star  people.  cept  top  supervisory  help  are  northern  Chey-  again   be   provided.     Under  the  adult  voca- 

But  there  Is  still  some  dire  poverty,  Hoff-  enre  men  and  women.    Their  starting  wages  tional   training   program,   the   family   is   as- 

man  said      He  said  he  knew  cases  where  In-  are  $1.25  per  hour,  with  $0.05  semiannual  in-  sisted  in  making  a  choice  of  type  and  place 

dlans  "died  of  pneumonia,  but  It  was  really  creases    provided    under    current    arrange-  of  training,   transportation   and   subsistence 

malnutrition."  ments.  enroute  to  training  site,  and  subsistence  for 

He  scoffed  at  Wooden  Legs'  contention  that  Because  of  the  geographic  isolation  of  the  the  period  of  training.     Health  services  are 

the  average  family  income  was  slightly  over  Northern    Cheyenne    Reservation,     employ-  also  provided  for  the  period  of  training,  and 

$3,000.  ment  opportunities  on  or  near  the  reserva-  upon  completion  of  training,  employment  is 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  tlon  are  limited,  and,  concsquently,  poverty  developed  for  the  family  head.     On  the  res- 

142  of  the  423  resident  families  earned  less  is  widespread.    However,  as  the  enclosed  fact  ervatlon,   employment   has   been   at   an   all- 

than  $3,000  in  1964.  sheet  explains,  a  variety  of  social  and  eco-  time  high: 

"We  admit  some  of  our  people  are  poor."  nomlc    development    efforts    are    underway.      Number  employable  age 528 

Wooden  Legs  said  In  a  letter  of  protest  to  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  U.S.  Pub-  Employed  on  reservation: 

the   Lincoln    (Nebr  )    Star.     The   newspaper.  He    Health   Service,    and    the    Office   of   Eco-          Permanent  Jobs  '   (75.4  percent) 398 

moved    by    Hoffman's    appeals,    had    run   an  nomlc    Opportunity    are    the    chief    Federal  Temporary  Jobs  (3  4  percent)                     17 

editorial  saying  the  Northern  Cheyennes  had  agencies  providing  assistance  to  the  tribe.  Unemoloyed  -    (21  2  percent)                     113 

"scarcely  a  bite  to  eat-  The    accompanying    Bureau    publications  Em„,ovment  assistance  nroffram' 

t,,"^'  "^^r  ^^J''""'  T^'r"-  """"SV-  ***"""'•  ''""'  ''"^"™  '°  ''°™'  "*'""■                 ^iJ^empt^ym^nt   pfac'iSrent 14 

that    conditions    had     greatly   improved    In                                          ts.  i    <        »              i             »                             n 

the  past  3  years,  •  that  the  tribe  had  a  cattle  Northern  Cretenne  Pact  Sheet                     iTaining  lor  employment 17 

operation  with  assets  "in  the  million  dollar  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  call  them-          Dt»patched    for    flreflghting 954 

category, ••  was  "negotiating  with  industrial-  selves  the    "Morning  Star  People."  honoring  '  Includes    an    average    payroll    of    160    In 

ista"  for  the  development  of  coal  resources,  a  famous  chief  of   the  last  century.     They  Guild  Arts  &  Crafts.  Inc..  which  has  payroll 

and  was  building  many  new  homes  as  a  re-  look  to  the  future  with  optimism  and  desire  of  $326,176  per  year. 

suit  of  a  $3.9  million  claim  settlement  from  to  improve  themselves  as  much  and  as  rapidly  •'  Among  unemployed  are  disabled,  physl- 

the  Government.  as   possible.     Northern   Cheyennes   are   U.S.  cally  and  familywise. 
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FAMILT    ZNOOME,     NORTHERN    CHETXNKV    TKIBK 
(CALKNDAB  TEAS  1S64) 

It  Is  always  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  In- 
formation on  Individual  and  family  Incomes. 
However,  surveys  In  connection  with  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  use  of  judgment  funds 
obtained  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
have  added  to  the  data  previously  available 
on  this  subject.  The  following  data  are  the 
best  estimates  from  all  available  sources: 

Total  number  of  resident  Northern  Chey- 
enne families.  423. 


Range  of  Income 

Mumbcr  of 
(araUles 

Percentage 

Over  $10,000 

$8,000  to  i8,»9 

7 

115 

180 

60 

60 

32 

2 
27 

$3,000  to  $4.W» 

$2,000  to  $2,900 .      .              

37 
12 

$1,000  to  $i,9e» 

13 
0 

AVAILABLE  LAND  AND  LANS  tTSK 

Various  programs  are  operated  to  Improve 
the  management,  use,  and  conditions  c^  the 
natural  resources — timber  and  minerals. 
Road  improvement  and  Indian  use  of  Indian 
land  have  helped  the  Indians'  progress  in 
recent  years.  For  instance.  In  the  last  year 
14.402  acres  of  Individually  owned  lands  were 
leased  out  for  $18,511.  Technical  services  aid 
the  Indians  in  forestry.  Irrigation,  and 
ranching  methods. 


Indian  use 

Noo-Indlan  use 

Total 

Total,  all  land  available. 


Indlvld- 

B&lly 

•lotted 


186, 0IQ 
7,740 


Tribally 
owned  • 


238,787 
488 


194,732  238, 22< 

«33,»S7 


I  Qnuing  Isnd^  are  In  near  100  percent  Indian  use. 

TRIBAL    GOVERN  ICXNT 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  Is  organized 
and  federally  chartered.  It  Is  governed  by  a 
tribal  council.  Annually  the  tribe  receive* 
an  income  estimated  at  $140,000. 

From  the  annual  income,  the  tribe  pays 
operating  expenses  for  items  such  as  tribal 
government,  community  services,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  These  expenditurea  are 
not  restricted  to  services  direct  to  tribal 
membera  A  sizable  portion  of  the  grfMBl 
budget  is  used  to  finance  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  non-Bureau  agencies.  For  in- 
stance. $7,000  Is  expended  by  the  tribe  to 
obtain  and  distribute  to  tribal  members  298- 
849  pounds  of  surplus  conunodltles  valued  at 
$66,896.  Other  fimds  fumtah  the  tribes  re- 
quired contribution  for  federally  sponsored 
programs  (sometimes  as  litOe  as  10  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  program ) . 

JUDGMENT   FUND   PSOQRAM 

In  1964  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  re- 
ceived from  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
a  net  judgment  award  of  $3,912,436  for  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  nearly  a  century 
ago.  From  this,  the  tribe  programed  ex- 
penditures as  follows: 

Per  capital  payment $270,000 

Family  Improvement 2,  700,  000 

Education 260,  000 

Economic  development 690,000 

The  tribe's  family  improvement  or  family 
plan  program  authorizes  $1,000  for  each  en- 
rolled member  to  be  used  for  long-term  eco- 
ncanlc  benefit  for  the  family.  This  program 
from  the  dollar  standpoint  1$  58  percent  com- 
plete. 


The  education  portion  of  the  judgment 
fund  program  is  set  up  as  a  trust  fund  to 
draw  Interest,  which  interest  is  to  be  used 
for  college  and  other  higher  education  aasist- 
ance  to  Nortbem  Cheyenne  tribal  members. 

Tlie  money  set  aside  for  ecooomic  develop- 
ment Is  to  be  used  for  such  projects  as  con- 
struction of  community  or  tribal  buildings, 
public  utility  facilities  for  the  benefit  of 
tribal  members,  industrial  development  (con- 
struction of  buildings  for  factories,  invest- 
ments In  companies  to  put  factories  on  the 
reservation),  land  purchase,  bualnesa  invest- 
ments, loan  programs,  recreation  and  tour- 
ism, business  development,  etc.  The  tribe 
has  already  used  $101,000  of  economic  de- 
velopment funds  to  construct  a  building 
which  is  presently  leased  by  Guild  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Inc..  an  Industry  which  provides  em- 
ployment and  income  for  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians. 

The  tribal  council  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  judgment  fund 
program  and  expenditures  are  required  to  be 
within  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Housing. 

2.  Household  furnishings. 

3.  Agricultural  enterprises. 

4.  Investments  in  small  business. 
6.  Education  and  training. 

6.  Savings. 

7.  Medical  and  dental  services. 

8.  Other  (as  approved  by  administration 
committee  and  superintendent) . 

STATUB    OF   HOTJBINO     (OCTOBKB    196  8) 

Pock-  housing  on  the  reservation  has  been 
serious  and  a  contributing  factor  to  retarda- 
tion in  education,  health,  welfare,  employ- 
ment, and  most  resources  development  pro- 
grams. Members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe  have  taken  the  necessary  action  to 
Improve  their  poor  housing  conditions 
through  use  of  family  plan  funds  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  tribal  housing  authority  under 
the  Public  Housing  Administration.  Units 
are  l>eing  constructed  under  the  mutual-help 
program: 

Total  number  of  homes  tmder  family 

plan  program 305 

New  homes  under  family  plan  program 260 

New  homes  completed 84 

New  homes  under  construction 29 

New  homes  approved  for  construction.     83 
New  homes-applications  anticipated 16S 

Repair  and  remodeling  to  existing  homes 

under  family  plan  program. 145 

Repairs  completed 8 

Repairs    underway 4 

Repairs  approved 20 

Repairs-applications    anticipated 118 

New   homes  under  mutual-help  bous- 
ing---  .-     80 

Under  construction 10 

Construction  planned 40 

Total  new  homes  for  tribal  mem- 
bers  445 

f  aUEKAL    SERVICES 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Public 
Health  Service  provide  members  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  TYlbe  a  wide  range  of 
services,  including  education,  medical  and 
hospital  services,  welfare,  law  and  order, 
adult  vocational  training,  credit,  etc.  The 
emphasis  on  services  is  not  limited  to  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  programs,  per  se.  but  In- 
cludes eSorte  to  qualify  Cheyennes  for  taking 
part  in  non -Bureau  programs  for  which  they 
«re  eligible.    In  fiscal  year  1965,  public  as- 


sistance was  provided  for  Northern  Cheyenne 
tribal  members  as  follows: 


Cumn- 
lative 

total  o( 
cases 

Cnmu- 
Utlve 
total  o( 
person^ 

Total 

amount 

pMd 

Oeneral  assistaiMe 

Child  welisre 

•T7$ 

»S,7a» 

$t8. 813.  83 
11  TB6.  (8 

Other  welisre- 

County  wfilfare  (AFDC, 
OA.V,  AD,  AB) 

— 

6,&50.&U 
•20$,  928.  00 

«,ooaoo 

Social  security 

Tots! 





270, 887.  «0 

'  Average,  66  per  mootfa. 
'  .<vernge,  230  per  mooth. 

>  Tills  ligurc  Is  for  fiscal  vcar  1964;  the  latest  oue  avail- 
able. Would  probsblv  snow  an  increase  of  around 
$10,000  for  Oiieal  year  196S  due  to  increased  costs. 

BZNEnrS  FROM  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  KCONOMIC 
OPPOR'TCrNITT  ACT 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  are  participating 
in  the  various  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  They  have  benefited  or  are 
continuing  to  benefit  from  community  action 
programs.  A  staff  of  40,  including  eidinlnls- 
trators,  nurses,  teachers,  community  health 
workers,  and  aids,  most  of  whom  are  volun- 
teers, are  directing  special  community  health, 
remedial  reading,  and  child  development 
programs.  Supplementary  education  serv- 
ices for  38  high  school  students  were  pro- 
vided at  Eastern  Montana  College  last  sum- 
mer. At  the  same  time,  120  preschool  chil- 
dren were  taught  for  8  weeks  In  3  differ- 
ent child  development  centers  under  the 
Headatart  programs.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  provided  employment  for 
more  than  100  youths,  16  through  21,  In 
summer  In-scbool  and  out-of-school  pro- 
grams at  Busby.  Lame  Deer,  and  Ashland  at 
Federal,  public,  and  mission  schools.  Others 
have  been  employed  at  the  agency,  the  health 
center,  and  by  the  tribe  on  various  projects 
throughout  the  reservation.  Ten  VISTA 
workers  are  serving  in  a  variety  of  ways 
throughout  the  reservation.  Nearly  a  half- 
mllilou  dollars  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  program — and  the  bene- 
fits from  the  amounts  expended  are  already 
much  In  evidence. 


(From  the  Concrxssional  Record,  Feb.   21, 

1966] 

Prooress  on  Northern  Chetznne 

RXSERVA-nON 

Mr.  Metcalp.  Mr.  President,  thanks  to  their 
own  initiative  and  understanding  assistance 
from  both  Government  and  non-Government 
sources,  some  Indian  tribes  have  made  re- 
markable progress  during  the  past  few  years. 
One  such  tribe  is  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  in 
aoutheastern  Montana.  Evidence  of  the  de- 
Telopment  underway  on  that  reservation  is 
contained  in  the  February  14  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  that  tribe.  John  Wooden 
Legs,  to  the  editor  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Star. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent 
to  Insert  Mr,  Wooden  Leg's  letter  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"Pebruabt  14, 1966. 
"Editob,  Lincoln  Star, 
"Lincoln.  Nebr. 

"Dear  Sot:  I  have  received  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Star  some 
time  In  January  entitled  'How  Good  Are 
We?'  This  editorial  concerns  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  of  which  I  am 
president  of  the  governing  body. 

"After  reading  this  editorial,  it  seems  to 
me   that   additional   Information   should   be 
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provided  to  you  with  the  humble  request  to 
ask  that  you  more  objectively  view  the  prob- 
lenrw  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
"For  centuries,  the  Cheyenne  has  sought 
life  of  dignity.  Even  in  our  period  of  most 
extreme  poverty,  we  sought  dignity.  We  still 
seek  dignity. 

"We  admit  that  kome  of  otir  people  are 
poor.  They  ore  poor  economically  and  so- 
cially. This  has  been  caused  by  a  lack  of 
opportunity  and  Isolation  from  the  rest  of 
society.  Our  situation  haa  greatly  Improved 
In  the  past  3  years,  however,  and  we  feel 
that  you  are  entitled  to  some  objective  In- 
formation and  humbly  beg  your  Indulgence 
In  more  favorably  portraying  our  situation 
by  printing  additional  facts  In  your  paper. 

"Your  editorial  points  out  hopelessness  In 
several  areas  on  the  reservation.  The  first 
area  Is  one  of  education.  The  school  at  St. 
Labre  that  you  mentioned  In  your  editorial. 
Is  only  one  of  several  schools  In  and  around 
the  reservation.  St.  Labre  has  an  enrollment 
of  245  Northern  Cheyenne  students.  There 
Is  an  eight-grade  public  school  at  Lame 
Deer,  the  center  of  the  reserv'atlon,  and  many 
students  from  the  reservation  also  attend 
public  high  school  at  Colstrlp.  Mont.,  north 
of  the  reservation.  These  two  public  schools 
have  a  combined  total  enrollment  of  2£3 
Northern  Cheyenne  students.  In  addition, 
there  Is  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding 
and  day  school  at  Busby.  Mont.,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  219  Northern  Cheyenne  stu- 
dents. S9  of  whom  are  boarding  students,  130 
of  whom  are  day  students  and  a  Bureau  day 
school  at  Blrney  with  an  enrollment  of  14 
Northern  Cheyenne  students.  There  has 
been  considerable  public  Interest  apparent  on 
the  reservation  In  the  past  few  years  In  ob- 
taining a  public  high  school  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation.  Montana  law  at  this 
time,  prevents  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Res- 
ervation from  obtaining  a  high  school.  We 
are  hoping  that  through  a  publicity  cam- 
paign on  this  situation,  that  the  conrunu- 
nity  win  take  action  to  have  this  law 
changed  and  eventually  obtain  a  public  high 
school  On  the  reservation. 

"The  second  area  of  hopelessness  you  Indi- 
cated in  your  article  was  in  the  area  of  stock- 
raising.  You  mentioned  that,  'It  takes  20 
acr«a  of  their  bleak  reservation  land  to  sup- 
port one  steer.'  This  area  Is  considered  some 
of  the  best  cattle  country  in  Montana. 
There  Is  lOO-peroent  range  use  by  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians.  The  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe  has  a  tribal  steer  operation  which  has 
assets  in  the  million-dollar  category.  This 
tribal  steer  enterprise  occupies  19  percent 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  grazing  land.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  68  Northern  Chey- 
enne cattle  operators  operating  on  other 
parts  of  the  reservation.  These  operations 
vary  In  size  from  part-time  operators  owning 
10  head  to  1  Individual  with  900  he€id. 
What  this  means  la  that  grazing  operations 
provide  Income  to  more  than  70  Northern 
Cheyenne  famUles,  In  addition  to  the  graz- 
ing rentals  paid  to  individual  landowners 
and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe. 

"You  mentioned,  thirdly.  In  your  article 
that  there  Is  a  small  handicraft  Industry  at 
Ashland.  Mont.  We  assume  you  are  making 
reference  to  the  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  fac- 
tory at  Ashland  This  plastic  assembly  plant 
employed  an  average  of  150  persons  In  1966 
with    gross  earnings  of  M07.0S9.06. 

"You  Indicate  an  area  of  hopelessness  In 
the  fact  that  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reser- 
vation has  no  minerals.  The  Northern  Chey- 
enne Reservation  compM-lsee  444,000  acres  of 
land  This  land  Is  almost  totally  underlain 
by  subbltuminous  coal.  The  Northern  Chey- 
enne Tribe  Is  currently  negotiating  with 
Industrialists  who  are  Interested  In  this  coal, 
and  are  considering  leases  for  the  exploration 
oi  the  coal  deposits.  These  prospective 
buyers  of  our  coal  are  considering  Industrial 
dpvelopmenta  provided  our  coal  deposits  are 
extensive  enough.    There  U  a  small  mine  In 
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Lame  Deer  which  Is  producing  5,000  tons  a 
year  of  this  coal  for  local  consumption.  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  receives  a  small, 
yet  Important  sum  of  tribal  Income  from 
this  source.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
has  let  oil  and  gas  leasing  permits.  These 
permits  provide  t53.374  per  year  income  to 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe. 

"You  have  stated  In  your  editorial  that 
winter  is  In  full  blast  at  Ashland,  Mont. 
Tills  Is  true.  We  are  In  the  middle  of  winter. 
You  mentioned,  however,  that  for  most  of 
the  Cheyennes  there  is  little  shelter.  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  received  a  M  mil- 
lion claim  settlement  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  1963.  We  are  buUdlng  many  new 
homes  with  part  of  this  money.  At  present, 
we  have  completed  86  new  homes,  there 
are  35  under  construction.  24  more  have 
been  approved  for  construction,  and  we  an- 
ticipate that  In  addition  to  these,  between 
90  and  105  other  new  homes  will  be  con- 
structed. This  will  make  a  total  of  some 
266  new  homes  purchased  from  Judgment 
fund  moneys.  The  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration Is  sponsoring  a  mutual  help  housing 
program  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reser- 
vation. Ten  new  homes  are  nearlng  com- 
pletion at  Busby,  Mont.,  and  40  more  are 
scheduled  for  construction  soon  in  other 
communities  on  the  reservation.  Family 
plan  money  has  also  been  used  to  repair 
or  remodel  16  other  homes.  This  makes  a 
total  of  332  new  homes  either  constructed 
or  scheduled  for  construction  on  the  North- 
em  Cheyenne  Reservation.'  There  are  ap- 
proximately 503  resident  Northern  Cheyenne 
families.  In  addition  to  this,  we  understand 
that  the  St.  Labre  Mission  has  plans  for  the 
construction  of  40  houses  at  Ashland.  There 
are  still  log  shacks  that  people  must  live  In 
but  It  Is  not  correct  to  say  that  there  Is  not 
enough  shelter  for  my  people. 

"The  Judgment  received  by  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  from  the  U.S.  Government  has 
also  made  possible  a  scholarship  fund  In  the 
amount  of  $260,000.  Negotiations  with  two 
banks  are  now  underway  to  establish  a 
scholarship  trust  fund.  Proceeds  from  the 
trxist  will  be  used  to  send  capable  Northern 
Cheyennes  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

"The  Industrial  development  fund  made 
possible  from  the  Judgment  fund,  presently 
totals  approximately  $670,000.  From  this 
fund,  the  tribe  has  built  a  $100,000  factory 
building,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  amor- 
tized over  a  20-year  period.  During  the 
period  of  amortization  the  tribe  will  receive 
4  percent  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
This  money  was  Invested  to  get  the  Jobs  at 
the  handicraft  Industry  at  Ashland.  A  total 
of  $19,000  was  expended  recently  for  a  forest 
products  feasibility  study  In  an  attempt  to 
make  use  of  the  80,000  acres  of  ponderosa 
pine  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
Two  major  blocks  of  this  timber  were  adver- 
tised for  sale  In  1965.  but  there  were  no  bid- 
ders. We  need  a  timber  sale  In  order  to  cre- 
ate additional  Jobs  on  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Reservation.  We  plan  to  advertise  this 
sale  again  soon  with  lower  stumpage  rates 
than  the  earlier  advertisement. 

"You  may  Inform  your  readers  that  there 
Is  capital  available  from  this  industrial  fund 
which  is  available  to  reliable  and  responsible 
prospective  industries.  Perhaps  you  can 
help  us  in  our  effort  to  attract  Industry  to 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  Thla 
would  be  much  more  beneficial  and  have  a 
more  far-reaching  effect  than  charity.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  had  the  highest  level 
of  employment  that  it  has  ever  achieved.  We 
believe  that  It  was  the  highest  level  of  em- 
ployment of  any  reservation  In  Montana. 
Even  at  this  high  level  of  employment,  our 
unemployment  was  still   20  percent,   which 
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compares  unfavorably,  I  realize,  with  the 
4.S  percent  national  average  of  employment. 
However,  the  Northern  Cheyennes  are  good 
workers.  They  wont  Jobs.  Many  of  them 
need  jobs.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am 
writing  you  this  letter. 

"Not  only  are  we  Northern  Cheyennes  try- 
ing to  help  ourselves,  but  we  are  also  receiv- 
ing assistance  In  our  efforts  from  many 
sources.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
helping  us  In  many  ways  with  their  pro- 
grams of  credit,  economic  development,  pub- 
lic works,  education,  vocational  training, 
employment,  community  development,  ajid 
in  the  upgrading  of  social  services. 

"Furthermore,  we  are  benefiting  from 
many  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  The  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribal  CouncT  Is  sponsoring  a  community 
action  program  which  has  a  staff  of  40.  This 
staff  includes  administrators,  nurses,  teach- 
ers, community  health  workers,  and  aids, 
most  of  whom  are  volunteers.  They  are  di- 
recting special  community  health,  remedial 
reading,    and    child    development    programs. 

"The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council 
also  sponsors  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
which  has  provided  employment  for  more 
than  100  youths,  age  16  through  21,  some  are 
tp-school  and  out-of-school  programs  at 
Busby,  Lame  Deer,  and  Ashland  at  Federal, 
public,  and  mission  schools.  Other  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  workers  are  employed 
at  the  Biireau  of  Indian  Affairs  Northern 
Cheyenne  Agency,  the  Public  Health  Service 
Center,  and  by  the  tribe  on  various  projects 
throughout  tjie  reservation.  Nine  VISTA 
workers  are  serving  In  a  variety  of  ways 
throughout  the  '  reservation.  During  the 
summer  of  1965.  120  preschool  children  on 
the  reservation  were  taught  In  child  develop- 
ment centefs  under  the  Headstart  program. 
The  Headstart  program  has  been  continued 
on  the  reservation  under  the  community  ac- 
tion program.  During  the  summer  of  1966, 
we  hope  to  have  35  college  students  from 
Montana  universities  working  on  the  reserva- 
tion m  a  work-study  program.  Nearly  $500,- 
000  has  been  assigned  to  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Reservation  from  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  and  we  feel  that  benefits  from  the 
amount  spent  so  fax  are  already  much  In 
evidence. 

"As  a  result  of  these  Government  pro- 
grams, the  employment  at  the  Guild  Arts 
and  Crafts  factory  at  Ashland,  and  through 
employment  made  possible  through  the  con- 
struction of  new  homes  on  the  reservation, 
the  gross  reservation  income  for  1966  was 
about  $1.1  million.  This  means  that  there 
was  a  per  capita  Income  of  approximately 
$500,  or  an  average  family  Income  slightly  In 
excess  of  $3,000  per  year.  With  these  salaries 
plus  a  tribal  program  for  needy  families  of 
distribution  of  surplus  conunodltles,  I  find 
It  hard  to  believe  your  comment  In  your 
editorial  that  there  Is  'scarcely  a  bite  to  eat." 
"We  are  realistic,  however,  and  know  that 
our  economy  needs  strengthening.  We  still 
have  much  that  needs  to  be  done  In  Improv- 
ing our  reservation,  It  can  only  be  per- 
manently strengthened  through  the  creation 
of  additional  year-round  permanent  employ- 
ment. We  want  to  attract  Industry.  We 
know  things  can  be  better.  We  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  help  ourselves.  Please  print 
this  letter  in  the  hope  that  some  Industrialist 
Interested  In  locating  on  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Reservation  may  read  It. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time 
to  read  my  long  letter.    I  will  be  very  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  have  about  It. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"John  Wooden  Lxos, 
"President.   Northern   Cheyenne   Tribe." 


who  write  annual  reports  as  to  discover 
that  someone  Is  reading  tliem. 

Nothing  Is  so  heart  warming  to  those 
of  us  in  Oovernment,  both  in  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  branches,  who  are 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  small 
business  and  who  toil  for  its  good  and 
welfare,  as  to  find  small  businessmen 
that  understand  and  appreciate  these 
efforts. 

Those  who  wrote  the  1963  annual  re- 
port of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion have  cause  to  be  cheered  indeed. 
An  experienced  and  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can small  businessman  has  taken  that 
document  and  has  selected  from  it  infor- 
mation that  especially  impressed  him, 
h&s  added  to  that  some  further  informa- 
tion from  other  sources,  and  has  pre- 
pared in  this  way  an  extremely  readable 
commentary  on  the  health  of  small  busi- 
ness in  this  Nation— and  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  preserve  that 
health. 

The  small  businessman  is  Leon  Sager, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Embosograf 
Co.,  of  Illinois.  His  comments  are  con- 
tained in  an  article  entitled  "A  New  Look 
at  Small  Business,"  which  was  published 
in  the  December  1965  Issue  of  Progress 
magazine,  the  handsome  public  informa- 
tion organ  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Economic  Development  of  the 
State  of  Wasliington. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Sager  has  pro- 
vided some  footnotes  to  his  article  which 
were  omitted  in  the  version  published  in 
Progress  magazine.  While  the  statisti- 
cal information  on  which  this  article 
was  based  is  now  more  than  a  year  old, 
Its  conclusions  remain  valid  and  useful. 
Mr.  Sager's  evaluation  of  the  work  and 
importance  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  especially  timely  now.  I 
should  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  entitled  "A  New 
Look  at  Small  Business,"  by  Leon  Sager 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Look  at  Smali,  BtrsiNias 
(By  Leon  Sager) 
It  Is  startling  to  discover  that  small  busi- 
ness concerns  employed  22.186.000  persons 
In  1962 — 48  percent  of  all  employment,  agri- 
cultural employees,  self-employed,  and  gov- 
ernmental employees,  excluded.'  As  produc- 
tion forces  are  decimated  by  automation,  a 
goodly  number  of  these  replaced  people  are 
finding  their  way  Into  service  Industries, 
most  of  which  are  small  business.  Statistics 
of  small  business  are  revealing.  The  net  In- 
come of  unincorporated  business  has  risen 


'  Theee  figures  do  not  Include  62  trailer 
houses  which  have  also  been  purchased  from 
family  plan  funds. 


A  NEW  LCX)K  AT  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.      SPARKMAN.     Mr.      President, 
nothing  Is  so  heart  warming  to  those 


'  Were  agricultural  employaae  and  the  self- 
employed  added — not  Uloglcal  since  farmers 
as  well  as  many  accountants,  lawyers,  doctois, 
and  dentists  are  In  effect  small  businessmen 
who  employ  others — the  peroentage  of  small 
businesses  and  their  employees,  would  be  far 
greater.  Of  these,  6.873.000  constituted  at>out 
35  percent  of  total  employees  on  manufac- 
turing payrolU;  8.753.400.  or  about  76.1  per- 
cent of  total  employees  on  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  payrolls,  and  5.901,400  or  about 
76,4  percent  of  total  employees  on  service 
and  miscellaneous  payrolls. 


year  after  year:  in  1064,  it  totaled  $38.6 
billion.' 

President  Johnson  believes  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  program,  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant passed  In  1964.  One  whole  section  of 
the  bUl  Is  devoted  to  helping  small  business. 
This  Is  based  on  the  logical  assumption  that 
keeping  people  off  the  unemployment  rolls 
Is  as  important,  and  often  easier,  than  cre- 
ating new  Jobs.  Should  assistance  to  small 
business  reduce  by  half  the  ntmiber  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  other  closures.  It  Is  estimated 
that  over  650,000  persons  would  be  kept  off 
unemployment  rolls."  Since  the  average  em- 
ployee provides  for  four  Individuals,  this 
adds  up  to  over  21-4  million  persons — a  not- 
Inslgnlficant  reduction  of  poverty  In  the 
country.  If  we  add  to  this.  Government  as- 
sistance In  the  creating  of  new  businesses, 
the  total  of  potential  Job  creation  Is  Im- 
pressive. 

The  Importance  that  Government  attaches 
to  small  business  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
four  high-level  Government  committees  and 
agencies  have  been  created:  The  Senate  Se- 
lect Small  Business  Committee;  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee;  the  White  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business;  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

DETINmON    or    SMALL    BUSINESS 

What  is  small  business?  According  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  it  is  one 
which  Is  Independently  owned  and  operated, 
and  not  dominant  In  Its  field  of  operation; 
a  business  that  can  be  overseen  and  man- 
aged with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and 
detail  by  one  person.  In  general,  It  Is  one 
that  employs  less  than  250  persona,  with 
assets  under  $250,000.*  Of  the  4,860,000  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States,  4,600,000  are 
small. 

It  might  be  well  at  the  outset  to  dispel  a 
widely  held  notion  that  small  business  is 
"on  the  way  out."  Quite  the  contrary  la  the 
case.  Actually,  the  ntunber  of  businesses  in 
the  country  Increases  each  year.  In  the  past 
10  years  the  number  of  small  businesses  has 
grown  from  4,000,000  to  4.600,000 — an  aver- 
age increase  of  60.000  each  year.  Of  flrma 
with  a  net  worth  of  $20,000  to  $260,000 — 
relatively  small,  90  percent  have  been  in 
business  for  6  years.  This  Is  hardly  the 
record  of  a  dying  or  even  a  weak  segment  of 
our  economy.  It  Is  rather  a  testament  to  the 
Inner  strength  of  small  business  and  to  its 
continuing  appeal  for  men  and  women  who 
have  initiative  and  who  want  io  be  their 
own  boss. 

Though  smaU  business  is  a  significant 
force  In  the  economy,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
big  business  Is  dominant  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be.  Nevertheless,  a  strong  argu- 
ment advanced  for  assisting  small  business 
is  that  It  may  help  assure  a  competitive  sit- 
uation and  prevent  too  great  a  concentration 
of  business  power.  Indeed,  efforts  to  avert 
monopoly  go  back  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.    Its  first  expression  was  the  Sher- 


» Unless  otherwise  specifically  identified, 
the  source  of  the  many  statistics,  inevitably 
a  part  of  this  paper,  is  the  1963  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 

•"The  average  annual  number  of  firms 
that  discontinued  operations,  including  thoee 
that  went  through  bankruptcy  during  the 
10-year  period  1953  through  1962  was  346.- 
000."  UJ3.  Department  of  Commerce.  Half 
of  this  average  figure  is  173,000,  and  multi- 
plying by  4  (an  assumed  number  of  em- 
ployees per  small  business)   totals  692,000. 

*  Though  this  is  the  general  rule,  there  are 
exceptions.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  found  It  desirable  to  vary  the 
standards  for  measuring  small  buslnees.  In 
some  industries  annual  receipts  are  used,  in 
others  the  nimiber  of  employees,  and  in  some 
cases  still  other  criteria. 


man  Act  of  1890.  From  that  time,  anti- 
trust activity  has  been  continuous  and  ex- 
panding— presently  as  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"The  balance  between  large  and  small  bxul- 
ness  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  small 
businessman,  generally  a  precarious  one. 
The  Congress  has  wisely  recognized  this  fact, 
and  attempted  in  several  areas  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  an  Imbalance.  Tlje 
committee  believes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  concern  in  maintain- 
ing the  balance  In  such  a  way  as  best  to  serve 
the  national  Interest."  ' 

Aid  to  small  business,  though  at  the  other 
end  of  the  btislness  spectrum,  has  the  same 
objective — maintaining  a  competitive  econ- 
omy. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  was 
created  by  Congress  In  1953  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis,  and  made  permanent  In  1958.  In 
setting  up  this  new  department  of  Oovern- 
ment, Congress  reaffirmed  the  principle  that: 

"The  essence  of  the  American  system  of 
private  enterprise  is  free  competition.  Only 
through  full  and  free  markets,  free  entry 
Into  business,  and  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
pression and  growth  of  personal  initiative 
can  individual  Judgment  be  assured.  In- 
deed, such  security  and  well-being  cannot 
be  realized  unless  the  actual  and  potential 
capacity  of  small  business  Is  encouraged  and 
developed." 

There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  small 
businesses,  far  from  being  handicapped, 
often  have  an  advantage  over  their  larger 
competitors.  Small  business  firms  are  fre- 
quently more  flexible,  can  make  decisions 
more  quickly,  can  switch  to  new  products 
more  readily,  can  operate  more  efficiently  and 
economically.  In  Government  purchasing 
programs,  for  example,  often  a  small  busi- 
ness produces  a  higher  quality  of  product 
at  an  earlier  date  than  the  Government  could 
obtain  from  the  firm's  larger  competitors. 
In  the  space  program,  24  of  the  100  largest 
prime  contractors  were  small  business  con- 
cerns; at  the  same  time  there  were  many 
thousands  who  contributed  as  subcon- 
tractors. 

SEBVICE as  PEBCENT  Or  OBOSS   NATIONAL 

paoDtrCT 

Let  us  look  at  service  industries.  In  the  16 
year  period  1948-196S,  consumer  spending 
for  services  has  risen  from  $66.9  billion,  22 
percent  of  the  groes  national  product,  to 
$145.5  billion,  or  26  percent.  In  the  same 
period,  the  number  of  firms  in  service  work 
increased  by  nearly  one-third  to  more  than 
940.000  businesses,  nearly  all  small  concerns. 
By  1960,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of 
btislneeses  supplying  services  surpassed  those 
In  the  wholesale  and  in  the  retail  trades. 
With  our  greater  affluence  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  are  spending  an  even  greater 
amount  on  all  types  of  service,  especially 
recreation.  The  Industry  is  particularly  well 
suited  to  small  business,  since  moet  service 
bUEineeses  require  a  small  Initial  Investment 
and  depend  heavily  on  close  personal  super- 
vision. 

Or  take  steel.  Surely  this  is  one  Industry 
where  It  might  be  assumed  that  only  big 
business  need  apply.  Not  so.  SmaU  bus- 
iness Is  not  only  able  to  compete  in  some 
branches  of  the  business:  It  can  even  oc- 
casionally  force  the  giants   to   bring   their 


» White  Hotise  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. "Small  Business  In  the  American  Eco- 
nomy." P.  9.  "The  balance  between  large 
and  small  business  is.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  small  bufiinessman,  generally  a 
precarious  one.  The  Congress  has  wisely 
recognized  this  fact,  and  has  attempted  in 
several  areas  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  an  Imbalance.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
concern  in  maintaining  the  balance  In  such 
a  way  as  best  to  serve  the  national  interest." 
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prices  down^  For  ex*mpl*.  an  offlcUl  of  tbe 
£aipLre-Reevea  Division  of  tb«  Unlvera&l  Cy- 
clops Co.  telU  of  a  recent  Instance.  "We 
saved  one  company  about  M  a  ton  In  freight 
diaerenULal,"  says  an  official.  "Altbougb  we 
began  providing  only  6  percent  of  Its  steel 
requlrenoenta,  major  steel  producers  supply- 
ing the  other  05  percent  had  to  meet  our 
price  In  order  to  keep  their  bookings  posi- 
tion." • 

Lower  price*  bene&t  everyone,  and  often 
small  business  is  a  prime  mover  In  this  di- 
rection. For  example,  nUlliona  of  us  trade 
at  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  the  Atlantic  ti  Pa- 
cific Tea  Co., the  J.  C.  Penney  stores,  and  the 
Woolworth  chain,  to  name  a  handful  of  es- 
tablishments. All  are  large  companies  and 
are  known  for  their  empharls  on  !ow?r  prices, 
a  benefit  to  all  consumers.  It  is.  however, 
important  to  reaiize  that  the<ie  lower  prices 
woiiid  not  b«  possible  were  It  not  that  these, 
and  other  firms,  do  their  buying  from  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  smaller  buainesses. 
Thia  practice  Is  equally  true  among  manu- 
facturers. Oeneral  Motors,  for  example, 
purchases  parts  and  materials  to  the  tune  of 
t7  S  billion  from  33,000  businesses.  Du  Pont 
sells  90  percent  of  its  pioduct  to  75,000 
smaller  firms  which  process  this  material 
Into  finished  products.  Conversely.  30,000 
smaller  companlea  supply  Du  Pont  with  raw 
materials.' 

We  are  proud  of  the  freedom  we  enjoy 
which  we  point  up  as  one  of  the  distinguish - 
ixig  features  of  the  free  as  against  communlat 
and  totalitarian  econntnlea.  Uut  it  is  seldom 
that  we  give  credit  for  a  significant  part  of 
this  distinction  to  sn^U  business.  Consider 
the  following  facts. 
soctAL       VALr«s      cotrrwoKrtwo      bt       smaix 

BT7SINCSS 

In  serving  its  own  Interest,  small  buslneae 
In  the  United  States  and  other  free  countries 
serves  as  a  stabilizer,  Its  very  numbers  acting 
as  a  safeguard  against  concentration  of 
power  in  any  one  group. 

Small  businesses  often  act  as  a  C3ta!y8t — 
producing  new  Ideas,  new  inventions,  and 
better  products.  Not  infrequently,  when 
such  product*  are  produced  by  big  busi- 
ness. It  is  due  to  a  merger — the  big  busi- 
ness has  taken  over  the  small,  where  the 
idea  ofiginatad. 

Many  Important  commercial  Inventions  of 
the  pcMt  half  century  came  not  from  large 
coropsniea  but  from  Independent  Inventors 
and  small  buiilness  concerns.  Among  these 
are  air  conditioning,  automatic  transmission, 
the  Jet  engine,  continuotis  casting  of  steel. 
ceUophane.  magnetic  recordings,  the  g.vro- 
compaas,  and.  moat  recently,  the  ptolarold 
camera  and  the  Xerox  duplicating  machine — 
a  long  and  Impressive  list. 

A  Marching  study  of  61  20th-century 
"fundamental  Inventions"  had  Indicated  that 
more  than  half  were  individual  inventions 
in  the  sense  that  much  of  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  men  working  in  their  own  behalf 
without  the  backing  of  any  research  institu- 
Uon.' 

Quoting  a  former  vice  president  of  the 
Oeneral  Dectrlc  Co.:  "In  the  electric  ap- 
pilaaca  indtutry,  the  better  clotbea  wash- 
ing machines  have  not  been  produced  by  the 
monster    companiaa,    but    by    the   relatively 


•"Small  Steel's  Surge" — Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal Oct  30,  19C4. 

"  It  Is  true  that  some  suppliers  are  too 
dependent  for  their  own  good.  TTie  wiser 
and  stronger  ones  maintain  their  independ- 
ence by  having  enough  other  customers. 

'Op  dt  ,  p  6:  Note  No  5.  "A  searching 
study  of  61  aoth  century  'fundamental  In- 
ventions' had  Indicated  that  more  than  half 
were  indlrldual  Inventions  In  the  sense  that 
much  of  the  work  was  carried  on  by  men 
working  In  their  own  behalf  without  the 
backing  of  any  research  instlttitlon." 


snxall.  Independent  companies  specializing 
In  one  or  two  products.  This  Is  also  true  of 
ranges,  vacuum  cleaners,  radios,  toasters,  air- 
conditioning  units,  etc."  Small  businesses 
have  been  called  millions  of  centers  of  initi- 
ative. They  are  a  vast  seedbed  for  techno- 
logical development  and  Innovation. 

Small  businesses  help  to  promote  democ- 
racy. Dictatorships  Invariably  and  speedily 
eliminate  or  severely  curtail  small  business. 
This  Is  true  of  Russia  and  was  equally  true  of 
Germany  and  Italy  under  their  dictators. 

The  figure  of  the  independent  entrepre- 
neur, striving  and  succeeding  In  the  compet- 
itive struggle,  bas  a  strong  appeal  as  a  legit- 
imate typificatlon  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. If  we  fail  to  broadca-st  this  Image 
sun.-lertly — end  If  we  should  fail  to  m:\ke 
the  Image  a  truthful  one — we  will  have  muz- 
zled and  misused  a  weapon  of  almost  incal- 
culable force  In  the  never-ending  battle  for 
the  minds  of  men.' 

WHY    SMALL   BUSINESSKS   BEQCUX   GOVEXNMENT 
aSSISTANCE 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  small  busi- 
ness need  assistance?  This  can  best  be  an- 
swered by  observing  the  kinds  of  assistance 
being  given.  The  most  needed  Is  finance. 
This  WLS  clea.-ly  stated  by  Prcsldsnt  Jchnson 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  January  24,  1064: 
"Revision  of  Our  Tax  Su-uctuie." 

"Snicll  business  firms  have  less  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  capital  markets,  must  depend 
more  heavily  for  capital  on  internally  gen- 
erat?d  funds,  and  are  generally  at  a  financial 
and  competitive  disadvantage." 

Usually  the  small  businessman  lacks  ade- 
quate capital  and  has  dlfllculty  acquiring 
adequate  equipment,  expanding  his  facilities, 
and  broadening  his  operations — all  needed  if 
he  is  to  compete  elTectlvely.  Furthermore, 
unlike  larger  businesses  he  is  often  unable 
to  secure  bank  loans  because  he  lacks  the 
required  collateral.  In  most  cases,  he  has  not 
been  in  business  very  Ion<t  or  needs  a  longer 
loan  than  banks  wlU  provide.  And  by  very 
definition  he  Is  seldom  large  enough  to  have 
access  to  the  security  market. 

It  Is  here  that  the  SBA  has  been  a  friend. 
Indeed.  The  loan  program,  which  started 
a  decade  ago  has  grown  to  (426  million  in 
1964.  The  loans  were  made  to  almost  11,000 
small  firms.  An  Important  benefit  from 
these  loans  was  that  the  Jobs  of  115.000  em- 
ployees were  made  more  secure.  Of  the  loans 
processed,  two-thirda  were  In  participation 
with  local  banks.  Indicating,  Incidentally, 
that  the  program  supplements  the  activities 
of  the  banks  rather  than  competing  vrtth 
or  replacing  them. 

Equally  Interesting  is  the  support  given 
"small  steel"  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Commerce  Department. 
The  ARA  was  set  up  5  years  ago  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  aid  small  busi- 
ness and  create  Jobs.  One  example  Is  the 
Mansbach'B  Kentucky  Electric  Steel  Co. 
which  received  a  17  jrear  4  percent  loan  of 
•2.2  million.  TTielr  growth  has  been  so  rapid 
and  successful  that  they  are  able  to  compete 
with  big  steel  companies  even  In  hot-rolled 
bars  and  structural  products,  traditionally 
made  by  big  companies.  "By  the  end  of  1865 
we'll  be  selling  tl  million  worth  of  steel 
products  In  seven  states  to  customers  nor- 
mally served  by  the  biggest  steel  producers," 
says  Gerald  Mansbach.'* 


•Op.  cit.,  p.  6:  Note  No.  5.  "The  figure 
of  the  Independent  entrepreneur,  striving 
and  succeeding  in  the  competitive  struggle 
has  strong  appeal  as  a  legitimate  typifica- 
tlon of  the  free  enterprise  system.  If  wa 
fall  to  broadcast  this  image  sufficiently — and 
If  we  should  fail  to  make  the  Image  a  truth- 
ful one — we  will  have  muzzled  and  misused 
a  weapon  of  almost  Incalculable  force  In  the 
never-ending  battle  for  the  minds  of  men." 

»Op.  clt.:  Note  No.  6. 


OTHES    GOVERNMENT   ASSISTANCE  TO   SMAU. 
BUSINESS 

American  business  is  built  on  credit. 
Businesses  depend  on  borrowing  money — 
through  issuing  stock  and  bonds,  for  the  long 
term,  and  through  loans  from  banks  to  meet 
their  short-term  requirements.  Small  busi- 
ness is  particularly  vulnerable  at  this  point, 
especially  for  long-term  loans  and  equity 
capital.  Here,  the  SBA  has  been  extraordi- 
narily helpful. 

Congress  has  provided  two  avenues  by 
which  the  SBA  can  assist  small  business  with 
loans:  one  is  by  direct  loans,  the  other 
through  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies. By  1964.  the  direct  loans  bad  reached 
a  to  ua  of  $425.8  million  to  10,707  businesses. 
Small  business  Investment  companies,  with 
capital  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars,  had 
made  Investments  of  $500  million,  to  10,000 
small  firms.  Banks  are  cooperating  with  the 
SBIC  program:  indeed,  some  are  creating 
their  own  SBIC's;  e.g.,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
of  New  York. 

One  help  to  small  business  which  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  la  wider  distribution  of 
Government  contracts.  Because  of  the  tre- 
ineiidous  amount  of  Government  purchas- 
ing— some  (36  to  (40  billion  a  year — It  Is 
important  for  small  business  to  be  brought 
Into  the  purchasing  program.  Falling  this, 
we  may  find  the  Industrial  structure  of  the 
couatry  alteied  simply  through  the  size  of 
Government  procurement.  Actually,  20.3 
percent  of  defense  prime  contracts  in  1965. 
went  to  small  business.  This  compares  with 
18  percent  In  1964.  To  help  achieve  this,  one 
effective  technique  is  to  set  up  a  Joint  set- 
aside  program.  Working  closely  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  other  major  buying 
agencies,  certain  purchases  are  earmarked  for 
small  business  bidding.  In  1963  alone  this 
program  resulted  in  a^yards  of  close  to  $2  bil- 
lion of  contracts  to  more  than  40,000  small 
concerns.  Incidentally,  procurement  and 
technical  assistance  to  small  business  often 
produces  lower  bids  on  Government  con- 
tracts, hence  is  self-liquidating. 

BXSEAKCH     AND     DEVXLOPMXNT 3      PXaCKNT     TO 

SMALL  BT7BINKSS 

That  research  and  development  are  a  vital 
aspect  of  our  modem  economy  is  shown  by 
the  money  being  spent.  This  amounts  to 
•  16  billion  every  year  in  the  United  States. 
What  may  not  be  so  generally  known  is  that 
though  business  concerns  are  extremely  ac- 
tive in  research  and  development,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  66  percent  of  the  bills." 
Research  and  development  has  a  great  im- 
pact on  technological  change  which  Influ- 
ences the  economic,  cultural,  political,  and 
social  Institutions  of  our  society.  An  in- 
crease In  research  and  development  contracts 
to  small  business  would  undoubtedly  help  to 
preserve  competition  and  decrease  the  likeli- 
hood of  excessive  economic  and  political  con- 
trol. The  contract  awards  to  small  business 
may  seem  large — some  Vib6  million,  yet  they 
are  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  of  Govern- 
ment-financed research  and  development. 

As  suggested  previously,  small  businesses 
are  particularly  effective  In  the  fields  of  re- 
search and  Invention.  A  specific  illustration 
will  be  instructive.  Plywood  is  unquestion- 
ably big  business — it  plays  a  major  role  In 
construction  and  other  fields.  But  a  genera- 
tion ago  there  was  no  plywood  on  a  large 
scale.  That  it  gained  lU  high  stattire  Is 
partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  small  busi- 
nessman— Mr.  Irving  Laucks.  In  his  tiny 
laboratory  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mr.  Laucks  dis- 
covered a  means  by  which  the  almost  value- 
less residue  of  soybean  oil,  after  the  oil  is 
extracted,  could  be  made  Into  plywood  glue. 
Prior  to  his  creation  the  plywood  Industry 
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was  held  back  because  casein,  on  which  It 
depended,  then  being  made  by  the  Casein 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a  8ut>sldlary  of  the  Bor- 
den Co. — cost  40  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Laucks 
sold  his  glue  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
enormous  plywood  Industry  was  born. 

That  this  is  not  unusual  is  attested  by 
another  small  businessman — Mr.  Hugh  C. 
Bream."  Mr.  Bream  is  an  electronics  manu- 
facturer who  has  had  wide  experience  with 
hundreds  of  large  and  small  manufacturers 
as  well  as  most  branches  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Doing  business  with  large  organizations 
which  get  most  of  the  research  money  from 
the  Government  is  painfully  slow  and  in- 
efficient— and  fantastically  eostly  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  small  manufacturer,  who  can 
oversee  everything  going  on  in  his  plant,  can 
run  rings  around  the  big  fellow  In  both  price 
and  delivery. 

A  recent  accomplishment  of  the  SBA  is  the 
creation  of  Service  Corps  at  Retired  Execu- 
tives, appropriately  known  as  SCORE.  Two 
complementary  ideas  are  responsible:  the 
Imijortance  of  conununlty  development,  and 
the  unused  capacities  of  retired  businessmen. 
Our  country's  development,  especially  in 
urban  areas,  depends  upon  community  lead- 
ership— its  qucUity  and  dedication.  Retired 
businessmen,  many  of  whom  have  rendered 
dlstlnguUhed  service  to  the  country,  not  only 
In  business  but  In  government — are  avail- 
able, often  without  compensation.  At  the 
very  first  suggestion,  thousands  offered  their 
services.  The  task  that  the  SBA  has  set  for 
Itself  is  how  best  to  utilize  this  potential. 

SMALL  BtTSINESS  AIDS  AREA  DEVIXOPMENT 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  social  ben- 
efit of  Government  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness is  In  area  development.  This  has  grown 
so  rapidly  that  there  are  now  over  14,000  eco- 
nomic development  programs  in  operation,  70 
percent  started  since  World  War  11.  This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  past  when  eco- 
nomic thinking  and  policy  were  concentrated 
almost  entirely  on  national  problems.  If 
enough  individuals  become  Interested  and 
then  Involved  in  the  development  of  their 
own  localities,  especially  In  urban  areas, 
many  difficulties  may  be  solved  simultane- 
ously. Among  the  greatest  of  these  are 
the  problems  of  unemployment  and  making 
otir  cities  livable.  Indeed,  even  what  may 
seem  remote,  the  race  problem  could  feel 
its  effect. 

A  good  example  is  Philadelphia.  Here,  the 
SBA  operating  through  the  recently  formed 
Small  Business  Opp>ortunitle8  Corp.,  lends 
money  to  very  small  businessmen,  about  40 
percent  of  whom  are  Negroes.  Dr.  Thomas 
Roberts,  who  left  the  chair  of  economics  at 
Villanova  University  to  become  executive  di- 
rector, is  enthusiastic. 

The  small  businessman  has  for  some  time 
been  a  victim  of  the  cult  of  big  business,  but 
many  social  scientists  feel  that  his  day  is 
coming  back,  that  i>eople  are  tired  of  being 
chain-served. 

In  "The  Making  of  a  Negro  Middle  Class," 
a  case  is  made  for  the  Negro  small  business- 
man. The  writer,  Hannah  Lees,  believes 
that,  had  there  been  a  group  of  successful 
Negro  small  businessmen  in  Philadelphia,  the 
recent  explosions  of  rioting  and  looting 
might  not  have  occurred.  The  Negro  small 
businessmen  would,  she  feels,  have  been  an 
Important  stabilizing  factor.  Columbus 
Avenue,  the  scene  of  rioting,  is  the  chief 
shopping  place  for  thousands  of  Negroes. 
But  its  shops  are  at  least  90  percent  white- 
owned.  If  some  of  the  money  and  effort  that 
the  Government  is  putting  into  equal  Job 
opportunities,  is  used  for  business  oppor- 
tunities, far  more  may  be  achieved.  "For." 
the  article  concludes,  "every  Negro  business. 


"Hugh   C.   Bream,   president,    Stellarmet- 
rlcs,  Inc.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


man  who  prospers  starts  a  chain  reaction ;  be 
achieves  status;  he  brings  leadership  to  his 
neighborhood;  be  reduces  unemployment 
and  raises  the  living  standards  of  every  extra 
man  and  woman  he  hires." 

THE    INDTTSTRIAL-MCITAXT    COMPLEX 

President  Elsenhower.  In  bis  valedictory 
warning,  expressed  the  belief  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  facing  our  country  Is  the 
industry-military  complex.  It  may  seem  far- 
fetched to  think  that  small  business  can  do 
anything  about  It — but  is  It?  One  might 
argue  that  the  very  concentration  of  this 
tremendous  power  In  the  bands  of  a  com- 
paratively few  corporations  and  Individuals  Is 
in  Itself  contrary  to  democratic  concepts. 
Would  It  not  be  in  the  country's  best  Inter- 
ests if  this  vast  amount — some  950  billion, 
were  more  widely  dispersed  among  busi- 
nesses, large  and  small?  (Indeed.  It  might 
make  far  easier  the  gradual  reduction  of 
these  expenditures  and  conversion  to  peace- 
time activities.  Certainly  It  is  widely  be- 
lieved and  generally  accepted  that  small 
businesses  are  more  flexible  and  Inventive 
than  large.) 

There  is  nothing  wrong  or  even  unusual 
about  the  SBA  Government  assistance.  The 
Government  helps  other  segments  of  the 
economy  and  would  be  derelict  if  It  neglected 
the  needs  of  small  businessmen.  One  might, 
for  authority,  go  back  to  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  (which  Walter  Heller  calls  our 
economic  Magna  Carta) .  In  this  act  the 
Government  took  on  the  responsibility  for 
full  employment.  In  1956,  a  working  Cabi- 
net-level Committee  on  Small  Business  was 
established  at  the  White  House  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  The  late  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  considered  the 
matter  of  helping  small  business  of  such  im- 
portance that  he  created  the  White  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  made  up  of 
top  officials  of  those  agencies  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  fostering  of  small  business. 
Under  President  Johnson  this  agency  bas 
flovirished. 

In  an  age  where  technology  Is  compelling 
ever-wider  economic  concentration.  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  small  business  Is  in  the 
interest  of  competitive  democracy.  How- 
ever, one  condition  is  imperative:  the  small 
businesses  must  be  economically  defensible — 
basically  able  to  make  their  own  viray.  The 
SBA  takes  this  position  and  unless  a  business 
has  promise  of  success,  it  applies  for  assist- 
ance in  vain.  In  all  cases  a  careful  investi- 
gation is  made.  Indeed,  a  common  com- 
plaint of  the  SBA  is  Its  slowness  in  action. 
It  is  a  Just  complaint  but  the  slowness  Is 
essential  if  the  organization  is  to  exercise 
sound  Judgment  and  receive  the  continuous 
backing  of  Congress,  on  'which  it  depends. 

COST   or   THE   SMALL   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

How  much  does  the  SBA  cost  the  taxpayer? 
In  1963 — $34,069,214.  Of  this  approximately 
•7  million  was  administration,  and  $27  mil- 
lion the  cost  of  administration  of  loans.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  the  unusual 
aspect  of  many  of  the  loans  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  are  disaster  loans. 
All  are  loans  made  only  when  normal  bank 
loans  are  tinobtalnable.  Most  loans  are 
small;  hence  credit  Is  costly,  and  often  made 
at  great  distances  where  bank  loans  are  not 
easily  obtained.  As  of  June  30,  1962,  losses 
in  proportion  to  amounts  loaned  were  esti- 
mated at  an  ultimate  figure  of  3.63  percent; 
actual  losses  at  that  date  were  2.66  percent. 

[Note  by  Senator  Sparkman:  I  asked  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  check  the 
foregoing  paragraph.  Tbe  agency  gave  me 
the  following  comment:  "SBA  Is  unable  to 
reconcile  these  figures  with  its  records.  For 
calendar  year  1963,  SBA's  costs  for  Its  pro- 
curement and  management  assistance  activ- 
ities, financed  by  direct  appropriations, 
amounted  to  •6369,929  and  the  net  loss  In 


the  revolving  fund,  which  finances  the  pro- 
grams of  Investment  and  development  com- 
pany assistance  and  financial  assistance, 
amounted  to  •22.235.009,  for  a  total  cost  of 
•28,694.938.  As  of  June  30,  1963.  SBA's  loss 
rate  on  business  loans  ( losses  in  proportion  to_ 
the  amount  loaned )  was  2.5  percent,  and  for 
disaster  loans  was  3.63  percent."] 

One  social  advantage  of  helping  small  busi- 
ness is  to  slacken  the  pace  of  change.  Who 
can  question  that  the  growing  malaise,  of 
which  nearly  everyone  is  aware,  la  partly  due 
to  the  uncertainties  of  life  resulting  from 
rapid  change?  Nothing  is  as  it  was  a  decade, 
let  alone  a  generation,  ago.  What  assurance 
has  anyone  that  the  skill  or  even  the  profes- 
sion he  Is  learning  will  be  useful  a  genera- 
tion hence?  Is  It  possible  to  develop  real 
friendships  when  families  are  so  frequently 
coi^elled  to  move  from  one  city  to  another 
or  often  one  part  of  the  country  to  another? 
And  this  includes  high  officials  of  big  busi- 
ness. Small  businessmen,  for  the  most  part, 
stay  put.  They  are  on  pleasant,  even 
friendly,  terms  with  the  folks  about  them, 
and  their  children  go  to  the  same  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  starting  a  small  busi- 
ness is  not  easy;  and  maintaining  and  build- 
ing it  to  reasonable  profitability  is  downright 
difficult.  A  new  venturer  must  ask  himself 
many  questions:  what  business  to  start, 
where  to  locate,  the  status  of  competition, 
bow  to  buy  properly,  bow  to  manage  ad- 
vertising, personnel,  and  sales — these  are  but 
a  few  of  bis  perplexities.  In  truth,  a  small 
business  is  beset  with  nearly  every  problem 
a  big  business  bas — and  the  small  business- 
man has  to  go  it  alone. 

PSTCHOANALTZtMO   THE   SMALL   BtTStNXBSMAN 

The  man  who  goes  into  business  for  him- 
self is  likely  to  be  an  egotist.  In  all  probabil- 
ity he  is  also  an  optimist,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  foolhardlness.  He  Is  sure  to  be  en- 
terprising, and  not  too  infrequently  he  has 
failed  or  become  dissatisfied  with  other  ways 
of  making  a  living.  Frequently  he  has  know- 
bow,  technical  skills,  and  often  a  pioneering 
spirit.  His  goal  is  far  more  likely  to  be  self- 
ish than  social.  He  does  not  "go  into  busi- 
ness for  his  health."  Even  rendering  some 
type  of  social  ^rvice,  which  is  essential  for 
success,  is  generally  incidental,  In  any 
event,  profit  and  service  are  the  two  sides 
of  the  business  coin — both  are  necessary. 

There  are  other  motivations  for  starting  a 
business  besides  making  money,  and  some  are 
powerful.  Certainly  independence — being 
his  own  boss  and  decisionmaker,  is  high 
among  them.  He  has  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  self-expression  and  the  surest  reward  for 
any  qualities  of  inventiveness  and  creativity, 
as  well  as  the  satlsfEu-tion  of  seeing  his  own 
ideas  carried  through  to  completion.  He 
may  become  economically  independent  for 
the  rest  of  bis  life,  and  may  be  able  to  offer 
greater  opportunities  for  his  children.  He  is 
aware  that  mergers  are  reducing  the  cer- 
tainty of  Jobs  even  In  giant  corporations;  on 
the  contrary,  he  cannot  be  fired.  Above  all. 
borrowing  from  Samuel  Pepys,  he  may  say. 
.Concerning  his  business — "she's  a  poor  thing 
.4»>ut  she's  mine." 

Small  businessmen  have  faults,  of  course, 
unfortunately  this  way  of  life  produces  all 
too  many.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
very  small  businessmen,  who  comprise  the 
vast  majority — certainly  3  million  or  more. 
In  a  recent  exhaustive  study — "The  Enter- 
prising Man," "  the  writers  find  the  small 
businessman  rather  unlikable.  He  Is,  ac- 
cording to  them,  basically  insecure,  and  his 
determination  to  succeed  amounts  almost  to 
an  obsession.  Then  there  are  the  failures. 
Any  attempt  to  account  for  those  who  fall 
In  business  would  take  Into  conslderatloa 


■'"The  Enterprising  Man,"  Michigan  State 
University.  1984. 
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thAt  a  great  many  who  enter  are  totally  un- 
quaJlfled.  They  should  be  doing  aomethlng 
elae — and  la  the  not  far  distant  future  they 
will  be. 

8m*U  buainesMnen  are  notoriously  hard  to 
organla*.  Probably  they  trip  up  on  their 
own  Indlvlduallam.  Of  the  Innumerable  at- 
tempts to  get  them  to  work  together.  In  their 
own  Interests — and  some  date  back  half  a 
century  or  more — few  have  siicceeded.  There 
are  some  exceptions.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  was  created  In  1898. 
Small  manufacturers  have  created  a  coun- 
cil; there  are  sectional  groups,  such  as  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land; In  Washington  there  la  the  National 
Small  Business  Association;  and  In  Chicago, 
the  Conference  of  American  Small  Business. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  efToctlve  organiza- 
tions of  small  business  Is  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  located  at 
San  Mateo.  Caltf.  It  has  a  membership 
of  20O.CX)O.  Spokesmen  for  the  federation 
aa  well  as  other  small  business  organizations, 
have  repeatedly  appeared  before  various  de- 
partments of  government  In  their  behalf. 

TAX   IIKDDCTIOMS  HAV«   HELPED   SMAlt.  BfSlNESS 

In  nctat  years — under  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations — the  Oov- 
ornment  has  demonstrated  Its  interest  in 
hclplni?  small  business  by  tax  reductions. 
rhe  two  most  Important  bills  were;  the 
small  busineas  flrst-step  tax  revision  bill  of 
1958.  netting  small  business  $260  million, 
and  the  recent  Tax  RevUion  Act  of  1964. 
which  beneOted  small  business  by  $233  mil- 
lion. For  this  accomplishment  considerable 
credit  Is  due  to  the  dillfeit  and  persHtent 
eSoru  of  several  Members  of  Congress — 
tilgh  among  them.  Senator  J.  W.  FtJi-BRiOHT. 
As  far  back  as  1956  Senator  Fta^aicHT  Joined 
with  Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  J«  . 
of  New  Jersey,  In  Introducing  bills  to  lower 
small  business  taxes,  and  this  was  followed 
by  other  bills  Introduced  by  Senator  Ftji.- 
BRICHT  In  1958. 

Another  tax  revision  that  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  small  business,  and  to  the 
economy,  la  In  the  field  of  inheritance.  Pacta 
and  figures  disclosed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  are  of  the  highest  significance.- 
The  200  largest  manuIrxf.u-Lcg  firms  of 
1063  have  acquired,  since  1950,  more  than 
1.800  companies  with  combined  assets  of  914 
blUion. 

In  the  past  year,  alone,  1.800  mergers  took 
place. 

During  the  past  10  years  corporations  with 
assets  of  tlO  million  have  been  taken  over 
at  the  rate  of  54  per  year. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  these  concerns  were  earning  from  7i  per- 
cent to  10  percent  on  net  worth.  It  con- 
cludes that  had  they  not  been  acquired  they 
moet  likely  would  have  continued  as  healthy 
economic  enterprises  capable  of  offering  ef- 
fective competition. 

The  principal  reason  that  small  businesses 
■eil  out  is  to  anticipate  the  practically  con- 
fiscatory death  taxes.  Since  small  firms  are 
generally  sold  to  their  competitors  the  effect 
of  these  mergers  Is  to  eliminate  successful 
small  businesses  and  to  reduce  competition 
In  many  fields.  If  a  competitive  system  is 
our  goal  this  U  hardly  the  way  to  achieve  it. 

THE    STATE    TECHNICAl.    SEmVICES    ACT    OF     19«S 

The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  by  enconraglng  widespread 
dissemination  of  technological  information 
to  private  enterprise.  The  act  authorizes 
(60  million  In  matching  funds  to  States  over 
the  next  3  years.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  administer  the  program  with  the 
States  designating  agencies  to  be  responsible 
for  assembling  and  processing  the  needed 
Information. 

When  signing  this  act  President  Johnson 
commented   that   some   day   the   legislation 


might  become  known  as  the  "sleeper"  of  the 
89th  Congress.  He  added  that  the  act  will 
do  for  American  tmslnessmen  what  the  great 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  done  for 
the    American    farmer   for   51    years. 

Important  as  Is  help  to  small  business,  it 
obviously  leaves  many  serious  economic 
problems  untouched.  Yet  nearly  all  affect 
small  business,  and  require  solving  If  our 
free-enterprise  system  Is  to  endure.  Among 
these  none  Is  more  Important  than  concen- 
tration m  the  field  of  manufacturing.  Two 
hundred  corporations  are  making  two-thirds 
of  all  manufacturing  profits,  and  the  20 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  have  as- 
sets equal  of  419.000  of  the  smallest.  More 
and  more  industries  are  centering  their  busi- 
nesses in  a  small  number  of  monopolistic 
corporaUons."*  Senatcw  Pho-ip  A.  Hart. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee,  calls  attention  to  the 
increase  of  conglomerate  corporations.  Here 
he  finds  organizations  so  large  that  they  can 
use  monopoly  profit*  of  one  industry  to  de- 
suoi'  competition  In  another.  Our  economic 
problems  have  become  so  many  and  so  di- 
verse that  the  opinion  of  Clark  Kerr,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California,  seems 
hardly  exaggerated.  Mr.  Kerr  considers  that 
we  are  undergoing  the  greatest  ideological 
struggle  In  history — how  to  organize  indus- 
Ulal  society." 

We  are  no  longer  a  laissez-faire  economy. 
Opposed  to  monopoly,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
the  antitrust  laws.  On  the  other  are  mlnl- 
miim  wage  laws,  social  security  laws,  and  a 
host  of  others.  In  a  word,  democratic  gov- 
ernment U  playing  an  ever-wider  part  In 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  Nor,  Inci- 
dentally, U  thU  at  the  expense  of  a  larger 
payroll;  the  number  of  Government  employ- 
ees per  100,000  of  the  population  dropped 
from  2,120  to  1,240  during  the  past  20  years. 
It  could  be  reasonably  argued  that  small 
business  Is  closer  to  democratic  Ideals  than 
big  business.  By  every  deftoitlon  a  wider 
distribution  of  wealth  Is  achieved  through 
the  extension  of  small  business.  Quite  the 
opposite  is  true  of  big  business  which  re- 
quires great  concentration  of  wealth.  If  a 
wider  dlstrlbuUon  of  wealth  and  opportunity 
Is  desirable.  It  seems  altogether  proper  for 
the  Government  to  promote  small  business. 
It  Is  one  means  of  achieving  many  centers 
of  independent  power. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

SPEAKS  ON  PENDING  FOOD  AND 

FREEDOM  LEGISLATION 

Mr  LONG  or  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  and  I  recently  had  the  fdeasure 
of  attending  and  addressing  a  national 
farm  conference  sponsored  by  the  Mid- 
continent  Fanners  Association  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Secretary  Freeman  placed 
major  emphasis  on  the  pending  food-for- 
freedom  legislation. 

In  addition,  Secretary  Freeman  ex- 
pressed the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion on  other  matter  of  current  interest. 
Two  of  these  subjects  were  the  recent 
sales  of  grain  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon  and  the  administra- 
tion's Child  Nutrition  Act. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  time- 
liness of  his  comments,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture  at  this  important 


"  Wm.  P.  Mueller,  Director.  Bureau  of 
Economics.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
statement  before  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly.  tJ  S.  Senate.  July  2.  1964. 

"John  H.  BunBcU  "The  American  Small 
Businessman,"   1962. 


meeting  of  agricultui-al  leaders  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Secretary  of  AcRictrLTTTRi 
Orville  L.  FsEEitAN 
Only  a  few  weeks  less  than  a  year  ago  I 
Joined  you  who  are  In  this  room  today — you 
who  represent  many  thousands  of  our  Na- 
tion's farm  families — and  made  a  plea  for 
unity. 

I  said  then  that  unless  agriculture's  voice 
became  a  single  and  sensible  voice,  the  Con- 
gress would  not  pass  the  then-pending  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  the  com- 
modity programs  of  the  sixties  which  were 
steadily  Increasing  farm  Income  and  cutting 
down  on  surpluses  would  thus  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  confusion. 

Action  taken  in  response  to  the  facts  un- 
derlined In  that  April  13.  1965,  conference  of 
farm  leaders  in  Kansas  City  helped  clear  the 
legislative  air,  and  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  adoption  of  the  act — now  recog- 
nized as  the  most  comprehensive  and  con- 
structive in  aU  the  history  of  food  aivd  farm 
legislation. 

Again,  I  am  In  Missouri  at  your  Invita- 
tion. 

I  am  here  because  I  share  your  conviction 
that  to  put  effective  power  Into  American 
leadership  in  the  worldwide  war  on  hunger 
we  must  pass  the  now-pending  Pood  for 
Preedom  Act. 

Because  I  share  your  conviction  that  only 
by  using  Its  commodity  programs  to  main- 
tain economic  strength  and  productive  flexi- 
bility, will  American  agriculture  be  ade- 
quately equipped  to  carry  out  Its  critically 
important  role  in  making  the  dream  of  a 
free  and  peaceful  world  a  reality. 

And  I  am  here  because  I  want  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  statement  Issued  earlier  this 
month  by  leaders  of  the  foxir  major  farm 
organizations  In  which  they  urged  a  maxi- 
mum signup  in  the  1966  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. I  concur  In  the  Judgment  of  these 
great  Americans.  I  share  their  deep  concern 
at  what  seems  to  be  lagging  support  for  the 
feed  grains  program,  as  Indicated  In  the 
slow  signup. 

Peed  grains  constitute  a  dominant — al- 
though Indirect — part  of  American  diets. 
They  are  processed  through  livestock  and 
poultry  Into  the  meats,  milk  and  eggs  our 
famUies  like  and  can  afford.  If  feed  grains 
get  out  of  balance,  most  of  the  rest  of 
American  agriculture  suffers  at  the  same 
time. 

But  It  is  the  food  grains — primarily  wheat 
and  rice — that  dominate  the  diets  of  those 
we  seek  to  help  through  the  war  on  hunger. 
Tradition,  and  necessity,  make  them  cereal 
eaters.  Very  Uttle  corn  moves  Into  the  less 
developed  countries.  They  find  the  conver- 
sion of  gi-atn  Into  meat  too  exi)enslve  for 
both  farmers  and  consumers.  This  means 
that  even  if  our  shipments  of  food  grains 
Increase  rapidly  as  a  part  of  the  war  on 
hunger,  the  oversupply  of  feed  grains  will 
not  be  much  relieved. 

Therefore.  I  want  particularly  to  discuss 
with  you — and  through  you  with  the  farm 
families  of  the  Nation — the  Importance  of 
balanced  production  at  home  to  a  successful 
projection  of  our  food,  and  our  production 
and  marketing  technology.  Into  the  self-help 
programs  of  developing  nations. 

And.  while  we're  together.  I  would  also 
like  to  direct  attention  toward  lifting  the 
level  of  child  nutrition  here  at  home,  toward 
expansion  of  opportunlUes  for  more  people 
to  live  rewarding  lives  In  the  towns  and  small 
cities  of  rural  America,  and  toward  construc- 
tion of  a  more  stable  credit  base  for  the 
growth  of  our  rtiral  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives. 
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Then  I  would  like  to  respond  to  some 
questions  that  my  mall  Indicates  are  bother. 
Ing  farmers  today. 

But  first,  let's  look  at  the  center  of  the 
stage.  It  Is  occupied  by  farmers,  by  food, 
and  by  foreign  trade  and  aid. 

Never  before  at  the  start  of  a  new  food 
and  fiber  production  year  have  American 
farmers  commanded  the  Interest  and  atten- 
tion now  directed  their  way.  During  the 
virinter  which  reached  Its  official  end  only 
yesterday,  our  farm  men  and  women  have 
become  acquainted  with  a  new  type  of  sur- 
plus— a  record-breaking  volume  of  advice. 
Never  have  so  many  told  so  few  what  to  do. 

I  am  sure  much  of  this  advice  has  been 
well  meant.  Tet,  our  farmers  have  heard 
and  read  recommendations  ranging  from  the 
immediate  addition  of  60  inlllion  acres  to  the 
crop  production  plant  to  abandonment  of 
price  support  programs  In  favor  of  quick,  big 
sales  of  every  type  of  food  to  people  who  have 
no  place  to  put  It,  no  transportation  systems 
to  carry  It,  and  no  dollars  to  pay  for  it. 

If  I  have  learned  anything  from  more  than 
6  years  of  experience  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, I  have  for  sure  le.irned  this: 

The  men  and  women  who  built  the 
greatest  free  enterprise  family  farm  system 
of  food  production  any  ziatlon  has  ever 
known  didn't  do  It  with  pre-fabricated, 
hand-me-down  decisions,  or  by  pursuing 
pie-ln-the-eky  prop>ositions. 

They  built  it  by  taking  bard,  probing  looks 
at  supply  and  demand  and  price  facts,  by 
analyzing  responses  to  those  facts,  and  then 
making  their  own  decisions  In  the  light  oX 
past  experience  and  new  knowledge. 

If,  In  the  spring  of  1966,  our  farmers  are 
equipped  with  factual  Information  related  to 
their  responsibilities — and  opportunities — 
here  and  abroad.  I  am  confident  the  planting 
decisions  wlU  adequately  respond  to  food  and 
fiber  needs  while  maintaining  productive 
balance  and  economic  strength  in  the  famUy 
farm  structure. 

Let  me  then,  briefly— and  In  the  simplest 
and  sharpest  of  terms — review  basic  facts  of 
the  current  food  and  agriculture  situation. 

1.  There  are  no  food  shortages.  There  are 
no  empty  shelves,  bins,  or  cases  in  our  own 
retail  food  markets.  The  pipelines  leading 
from  farms  to  those  markets  are  full.  We 
have  no  export  commltmentc.  either  for  dol- 
lars or  in  Implementation  of  food  aid  pro- 
grams, that  cannot  be  filled. 

2.  We  are  equipped  to  maintain  food 
abundance,  and  we  have  acted  accordingly. 
The  continuance  of  abundance  requires  an 
Increased  1966  production  of  wheat,  rice,  soy- 
beans and  milk.  Action  has  been  taken 
under  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  to  en- 
courage boosts  In  the  outputs  of  wheat,  rice 
and  soybeans,  (a)  A  10-percent  Increase  has 
been  made  in  the  national  1966  rice  acreage 
allotment,  (b)  Wheat  growers — particularly 
spring  wheat  growers — are  being  encouraged 
to  plant  their  full  allotments  rather  than 
taking  some  of  that  acreage  out  of  produc- 
tion, (c)  Farmers  cooperating  in  the  feed 
grains  program  may  plant  soybeans  on  feed 
grains  acres  and  remain  eligible  for  the  feed 
grains  price  support  payment. 

3.  There  Is  no  need  for  greater  production 
of  any  of  the  livestock  feeds  other  than  »oy- 
k>eans  this  year. 

4.  Federal  policies  related  to  1966  produc- 
tion and  price  support  programs  for  wheat, 
rice,  feed  grains  and  cotton  are  firm  as  they 
stand  right  now.  There  will  be  no  further 
changes  In  program  provisions  related  to 
those  commodities — those  now  in  effect  have 
been  carefully  tailored  to  respond  to  food 
and  fiber  needs. 

I  am  hopeful  those  points  are  ticked  off 
in  the  decisionmaking  processes  being  com- 
pleted on  every  farm  In  the  Nation  this 
month. 

It  U  not  e«sy  for  any  of  us  here,  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  teke  a  down- 
to-earth,  practical  approach  to  the  war  on 


hunger.  Like  you  and  most  of  our  fellow 
Americans,  I  contribute  to  the  wave  of  com- 
passion flowing  across  the  oceans  toward 
those  billion  men  and  women  and  children 
who  began  this  day  as  they  did  yesterday  and 
the  day  before — weak  In  body  and  In  spirit 
because  of  hunger  and  meUnutrition. 

The  majority  of  the  hungry  are  children — 
and  that  Increases  the  tug  on  our  heart- 
strings. 

You  and  I  are  familiar  with  the  lusty 
cries  which  come  from  American  babies 
when  it  Is  time  to  eat.  from  babies  who 
quickly  acquire  ability  to  show  vocal  and 
physical  Impatience  when  parental  response 
to  their  hunger  seems  slow. 

How  horrible  It  must  be  for  a  parent  to 
hear  a  child  whimper  rather  than  howl  about 
hunger,  or  look  Into  eyes  that  plead  so  elo- 
quently for  so  very  little,  and  have  no  food, 
or  maybe  Just  a  few  grains  of  It,  to  give. 

We  care  for  those  who  suffer.  So  there 
Is  among  us  a  very  natural  Impulse  to  Im- 
mediately engage  our  total  productive  plant 
In  the  alleviation  of  hunger  with  a  mas- 
sive, uninhibited,  world  food  distribution 
program. 

Yet.  unless  our  compassion  '.s  enriched 
with  common  sense,  we  could  speed  rather 
than  prevent  the  day  of  famine  reckoning. 

We  must  g:uard  against  doing  more  harm 
than  good,  at  home  and  away,  vrtth  our  great 
food  production  capacity. 

Let  me  spell  out  the  results  of  a  year  of 
careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  world  food 
and  agriculture  situation  made  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.     It  shows: 

1.  The  world  food  problem  Is  not  new. 
The  size  of  It  Is.  The  fertility  of  people 
has  outraced  fhe  fertility  of  agricultural 
land.  Unless  this  trend  Is  reversed — unless 
the  rate  of  population  growth  Is  decreased 
while  p)er  capita  food  production  Is  In- 
creased— a  situation  that  Is  now  critical  will 
become  a  catastrophe. 

2.  American  food  can  help  the  now-hungry 
nations  buy  time,  time  in  which  to  raise 
the  productivity  and  the  economic  and  social 
levels  of  their  agricultures,  time  in  which 
to  make  family  planning  effective. 

3.  It  will  take  more  than  American  food 
to  win  the  war  on  hunger. 

4.  If  we  had  every  acre  of  our  farm  lands 
in  production  right  now.  turning  our  maxi- 
mum yields,  the  less-developed  countries 
couldn't  receive  or  distribute  all  we  could 
give  them — they  do  not  have  the  facilities 
to  handle  that  volume  of  Imports. 

5.  Even  If  we  assume  that  the  developing 
nations  could  distribute  all  the  food  we 
could  produce  and  give  to  them,  the  day 
would  soon  come  when — If  their  present 
population  and  food  production  rates  were 
maintained — that  all  our  food  would  fall 
short  of  meeting  the  need.  Then  there 
would  be  mass  famine,  and  not  enough  food 
anywhere  to  combat  it. 

6.  The  developing  nations  know  what  they 
have  to  do.  The  greatest  contribution  we 
can  make  comes  from  our  experience  In  how 
to  do  it.  how  to  effectively  utilize  agricultural 
Inputs  ranging  from  fertilizers  and  insect  and 
weed  control  chemicals  to  credit,  how  to  store 
crops,  and  move  them  to  markets  In  an  or- 
derly manner,  how  to  conduct  4-H  and  PFA- 
llke  programs  for  rural  youngsters  and  Ex- 
tension Service-like  programs  of  adult  edu- 
cation. 

7.  Great  as  the  task  Is.  for  us  and  those 
we  seek  to  help,  we  know  that  the  goals  can 
be  reached.  Last  November  I  reported  to  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome 
on  a  study  made  by  the  USDA  of  26  newly 
developed  nations;  some  tropical,  some  semi- 
tropical,  some  In  temperate  climatic  regions, 
differing  In  economic,  cultural  and  educa- 
tional levels.  Twelve  of  these  countries,  be- 
tween 1948  and  1963,  had  annually  com- 
pounded rates  of  Increase  in  crop  output  of 
more  than  4  percent  a  year.  The  rates  of  In- 
crease ranged  from  4.2  to  9.7  percent,  and 
averaged  5.6  percent.    This  compares  with  an 


average  of  3  percent  In  the  United  States, 
even  during  the  war  years  In  which  we  en- 
couraged maximum  production. 

With  our  help  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
more  developed  world,  the  less-developed 
countries  can  acquire  the  ability  to  feed 
themselves.  And  when  this  happens,  they 
will  provide  cash  markets  for  American  farm 
products. 

These  basic  facts  about  the  domestic  and 
world  food  and  agriculture  situations  lead 
us  to  conclude  that: 

1.  Passage  of  food-for-freedom  legislation 
will  give  us  new.  essential  tools  for  the  war 
on  hunger.  We  must  vrtn  that  war  if  our 
world  Is  to  be  free  and  peaceful  In  the  years 
ahead. 

2.  This  war  is  not  a  short,  seasonal  battle. 
It  must  be  fought  with  steadily  rising  in- 
tensity over  many  years,  with  developed  and 
developing  nations  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  And  the  key  to  victory,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  emphasized  In  proposing  food- 
for-freedom  legislation  to  the  Congress,  Is 
self-help. 

3.  Making  food-for-freedom  efforts  suc- 
ceed requires  that  we  make  our  domestic 
farm  programs  work  smoothly  year  after 
year — and  right  now  an  effective  feed  grains 
program  Is  of  special  Importance. 

The  food-for-freedom  bill  Is  not  the  only 
legislation  before  the  Congress  that  is  of 
Interest,  and  value,  to  rural  families. 

Other  pertinent  proposals  cover  child  nu- 
trition and  rural  community  development, 
and  soon  to  follow  them  to  the  Hill  la  a  rec- 
ommendation to  accomplish  adequate  financ- 
ing of  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems. 

While  we  seek  to  help  developing  nations 
shorten  the  distance  between  people  and 
food,  there  Is  another  gap — a  nutrition  gap 
which  affects  many  children  in  our  own 
country — which  also  must  be  closed. 

There  are  today  some  9  million  children 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  school  lunches 
because  there  are  no  food  services  In  the 
schools  they  attend.  Over  a  million  of  them 
are  children  of  poverty. 

That's  one  side  of  the  nutritional  gap. 
Another  facet  of  this  problem  exists  in  the 
growing  number  of  summer  activity  pro- 
grams for  youngsters,  and  In  the  day  care 
programs  for  those  of  preschool  ages.  AU 
too  often  the  chUdren  in  these  programs 
do  not  receive  adequate  daily  diets. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  proposes  to  change 
these  conditions.  It  adds  new  dimensions  to 
the  national  school  lunch  program  which,  tn 
the  past  20  years,  has  become  the  largest 
single  feeding  activity  of  Its  kind  In  the 
world. 

Under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  the  school 
lunch  program  will  be  available  to  more 
children  In  more  schools — and  to  more  chil- 
dren in  the  expanding  preschool  and  sum- 
mer training  programs.  While  nearly  2 
million  schoolchildren  are  now  receiving 
free  or  low-cost  lunches,  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  win  Insure  that  another  1.6  million  will 
no  longer  go  without  adequate  lunches  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  them.  It  Is  Inex- 
cusable and  unnecesary  that  any  American 
chUd  be  denied  a  health  building  diet.  This 
nutrition  gap  must  be  closed. 

The  proposed  community  development 
district  legislation  will,  if  adopted,  give  new 
life  and  greater  scope  to  the  planning  of  a 
mral  environment  that  wlU  create  more  Job 
opportunities  and  help  correct  the  growing 
hazards  associated  with  piling  up  too  many 
people  in  cities  while  the  benefits  of  rural 
living  remain  untapped. 

The  proposed  REA  legislation  will  enlarge 
the  borrowing  resources  essential  in  en- 
abling our  electric  and  telephone  coopera- 
tives to  maintain  quality  services  for  Toare 
members,  while  continuing  the  constructive 
credit  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  needed. 

All  these  legislative  proposals  reaffirm  an 
old  truth — the  fact  there's  no  standing  stlU 
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In  a  dynamic  society  like  our  own.  New 
problems,  new  needs,  new  opportunities  un- 
fold every  year.  They  require  a  reassessment 
of  Government  programs  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  general  welfare.  They  also  de- 
mand   reallocations  of  resources. 

This  places  upon  our  President  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  recommending  uses  for  the 
money  our  citizens  Invest  in  Government 
through  taxes.  These  resources  are  not  un- 
limited. Yet  they  must  cover  new  domestic 
programs  as  well  as  the  heavy  demands  of 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  Too,  In  a  rapidly- 
expanding  economy  that  Is  moving  toward 
the  long-desired  goal  of  full  employment, 
the  hazards  of  overheating  must  be  avoided 
so  that  Inflation  will  not  throw  up  Its  bar- 
riers to  greater  progress. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  budget  message, 
has  asked  for  new  money  iat  new  programs. 
He  has  also  reconunended  priorities,  and  has 
recommended  a  shift  of  funds  from  pro- 
grams which  have  substantially  fulfilled 
their  original  purposes  into  those  more  re- 
sponsive to  new  needs  and  new  progress  op- 
portunities. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. When  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  the  children  In  an  affluent  society  are 
known  to  be  victims  of  a  nutrition  gap.  It  is 
Imperative  that  action  be  taken  to  shift  in- 
vestments and  emphasis  toward  closing  that 

gap 

It  Is  not  asking  too  much  when  we  ask 
those  families  who  can  afford  It — like  yours 
and  mine — to  spend  a  few  cents  more  to  buy 
that  supplemental  half  pint  of  milk,  the 
nUlk  In  addition  to  that  served  at  lunch- 
time,  so  that  youngsters  now  denied  school 
lunches  can  get  them. 

Let  me  make  It  crystal  clear  that  this  new 
program  to  reach  the  moat  needy  youngsters 
Is  an  extension,  not  a  retraction,  of  the 
school  lunch  program. 

The  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President  covering  child  nutrition  and 
school  milk,  rural  electric  and  telephone 
cooperative  credit,  and  community  develop- 
ment districts  are  pro[>osals  for  expansions — 
not  retrenchments. 

They  are  not  recommendations  to  "live 
with."  They  are  well-developed  mechanisms 
to  "do  with." 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  put  Into  the  record 
of  this  great  forum  of  dedicated  farm  lead- 
ers the  answers  to  questions  my  mall  shows 
are  being  asked  most  often  by  farmers  and 
some  sections  of  the  agribusiness  commu- 
nity. 

These  questions  center  largely  upon  the 
Government's  sales  of  grains  from  the  stocks 
It  owns,  and  upon  the  limitation  of  payments 
to  coo j>era tors  in  programs  provided  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Our  Government,  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  acquiring  farm 
commodities  through  the  price-support  pro- 
grams— and  selling  them — for  30  years. 
That's  what  makes  the  ever-normal  granary 
work.  It  Is  every  citizen's  ever-normal  gran- 
ary The  Congress  has  consistently  reaf- 
firmed the  purpose  of  the  e'-er-normal  gran- 
ary— to  maintain  farm  income  and  protect 
farmers  from  the  price  hazards  of  surpluses, 
while  maintaining  adequate  supplies  and 
reasonable  food  costs  for  consumers. 

Achievement  o^  these  objectives  calls  for 
adding  to  Government  stocks  when  produc- 
tion exceeds  needs,  and  selling  them  when 
demand  and  prices  are  strong.  It  Is  a  two- 
way  street.  My  friends,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  "we  cant  have  our  cake  and  eat  It.  too." 
If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  go- 
ing to  acquire,  then  some  day  it  must  sell. 

Your  USD  A  has  not.  over  the  past  5  years, 
sought  to  create  artificial  scarcity  by  hoard- 
ing Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks — 
nor  has  It  put  stocks  on  the  markets  need- 
lessly. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  wheat 
marketing  year,  last  July  1,  we  have  sold  12 


million  bushels  of  wheat  for  domestic  food 
use.  They  were  sold  to  create  needed  balance 
In  type  and  protein  content  for  1965  wheat 
moving  to  silllers  from  farms.  These  sales 
represent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  1065 
wheat  crop.    That's  dumping? 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  com 
marketing  year  last  October  1  we  have  been 
making  sales  from  Government  stocks  for 
three  purposes: 

For  blending  with  the  high-molsture  corn 
resulting  from  an  abnormally  wet  1965  har- 
vest season:  for  a  desirable  speedup  In  re- 
sponse to  orders  from  dollar-paying  buyers 
overseas;  and  for  the  protection  of  livestock 
and  poultry  feeders,  and  for  the  consumers 
of  those  products,  from  unnecessary — and 
inflationary — price  fluctuations.  We  have 
not  been  dumping  corn.  We  have  been 
using  Government  stocks  in  ways  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  ever-normal  gran- 
ary. 

Like  the  swallows,  the  proposals  to  Im- 
pose an  arbitrary  limit  on  Federal  payments 
to  farm  program  cooperators  come  back  every 
spring. 

I  am  being  asked  for  my  opinion  on  this 
limitation  recommendation.  My  opinion 
hasn't  changed — I'm  against  it.  And  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  the  loudest  voices  raised 
in  Congress  in  favor  of  payment  limitation 
havent  changed,  either — they  have  a  con- 
sistent record  of  violent  opposition  to  com- 
modity programs  at  any  price. 

Our  farm  commodity  programs  today  are 
voluntary  programs.  They  work  because 
farmers  cooperate  in  diverting  acreages  from 
surplus  crop  production  Into  soil -conserving 
uses.  Many  of  them  do  this  at  a  financial 
sacrifice  because  they  know  balanced  sup- 
plies are  in  the  interest«  of  all  farmers. 

All  cooperators  earn,  and  are  entitled  to, 
reasonable  comi>ensatlon  for  this  acreage 
diversion. 

The  man  who  works  40  hours  a  week  for 
$3  an  hour  expects  to  be  paid  twice  as  much 
OS  one  who  worka  20  hours  a  week  for  $3 
an  hour. 

The  farmer  who  is  asked  to  divert  100 
acres  from  surplus  production  expects  to  be 
paid  about  twice  as  much  as  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  comparable  land,  earns  for 
50  acres  of  diversion.    And  why  not? 

Commodity  program  payments  are  not  wel- 
fare grants.  To  be  effective  In  bnlancing 
production  they  must  fit  Into  the  free-enter- 
prLse  concept  that  a  man  Is  rewarded  In 
terms  of  the  value  of  his  contributions. 

All  farmers,  large  and  small,  should  fight 
vigorously  against  being  lured  into  a  trap 
that  would  quickly  erode,  then  destroy,  their 
commodity  programs. 

In  closing  may  I  repeat,  in  summary,  what 
I  have  earlier  emphasized: 

1.  Pe.ice  and  freedom  can  only  be  realized 
when  the  world  wins  the  war  on  hunger. 

2.  Passage  of  the  food-for-freedom  bill  Is 
essential  to  the  winning  of  that  war. 

3.  American  agriculture  cannot  put  es.«en- 
tlAl  mtiscle  Into  the  fight  over  the  long  haul 
unless  it  retains  economic  strength  at  home. 

4.  Our  farm  families  carry  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility for  national  well-being,  and  for 
world  progress  In  the  war  on  hunger. 

5.  We  must  make  our  commodity  programs 
work.  Doing  It  requires  continued  farmer 
cooperation,  including  support  for  the  feed 
grains  program. 

6.  The  ever-normal  granary  must  function 
effectively,  which  means  CCC  must  sell  on 
occasion  as  well  as  acquire. 

7.  The  child  nutrition  gap  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  Every  American  child  should 
have  a  school  lunch. 

8.  We  must  continue  to  work  to  accom- 
plish parity  of  opportunity  on  the  country- 
side. The  Community  Development  Act  and 
a  new  supplemental  financing  system  for 
rural  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives  will 
speed  progress  toward  that  objective. 


All  these  goals  I've  outlined  are  easily 
stated.  Realizing  them  takes  dedication  and 
leadership.     Our  President  is  giving  us  both. 

Each  of  you  is  known  as  an  effective  farm 
leader.  You  are  dedicated,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  here  today. 

I  am  confident  that  once  again — as  in  the 
years  Just  past — you  will  lead  the  way  to  a 
stronger,  and  more  responsive  and  respon- 
sible agrlciiltu.e.  And  In  the  process  our 
farmers  will  earn  the  recognition  and  the 
rewards  which  they  Jxistly  deserve. 


PACIFIC  STATE  AND  ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  since  in- 
troducing a  resolution — Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  50 — Isist  year  proposing 
the  Inclusion  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Terri- 
tory In  the  State  of  Hawaii.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  endorsements  of  this 
proposal.  The  advocates  generally  take 
the  long  view  of  the  concept.  They  real- 
ize, as  I  do.  that  no  political  change  as 
Innovative  as  this  comes  about  over- 
night and  that  it  will  take  time  to  bring 
it  to  fruition. 

Because  the  idea  of  a  vast  Pacific  State 
is  relatively  new.  It  is  not  easy  to  grasp. 
The  initial  reaction  is  likely  to  dismiss 
it  as  being  impractical. 

A  similar  reaction  greeted  the  idea  of 
making  Hawaii  a  State  when  it  was 
broached  many  years  ago.  It  took  Hawaii 
almost  60  years  to  become  a  State — the 
first  island  State  of  the  Union,  non- 
contiguous with  the  mainland  United 
States.  This  geographic  uniqueness  no 
doubt  made  it  more  difficult  for  Hawaii 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  even 
after  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  long 
previously  fulfilled  its  apprenticeship 
qualifications  &s  an  incorporated  terri- 
tory of  tills  Nation. 

In  view  of  this  experience,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  are  aware  that  it  takes  time 
for  a  new  political  concept  to  take  hold 
and  mature.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  the  idea  be  discussed  and  debated 
early  and  widely.  Out  of  such  a  public 
airing  of  the  question  hopefully  will  come 
the  best  solution. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  the  resolu- 
tion for  making  the  Pacific  Trust  Ter- 
ritory a  part  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
stemmed  in  part  from  my  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  special  status  of  these 
Micronesian  Islands.  By  agreement 
with  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  these  Micronesian 
Lslands.  In  effect,  we  are  in  the  role  of  a 
colonizer — a  role  from  which  we  should 
withdraw  at  a  practicable  opportunity. 

In  the  interim,  however,  before  the 
trust  territory's  political  future  has  been 
eventually  determined,  there  should  be  a 
great  deal  of  sober  reflection  on  the  al- 
ternatives open  on  this  subject. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  which 
has  delved  deeply  into  this  matter,  has 
printed  two  editorials  recently  which  ef- 
fectively pinpoint  the  case  for  developing 
a  large  Pacific  State.  The  editorials  also 
take  note  of  other  available  alternatives 
and  demonstrate  why  they  are  not  fea- 
sible. 

The  editorials  take  the  long  view  of 
the  Pacific  State  concept,  to  which  1  re- 
ferred earlier  in  these  remarks.  At  the 
same  time,  they  underscore  the  need  for 
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serious  thinking  at  this  time  concern- 
ing the  future  status  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  two  Star-Bul- 
letin editorials — one  titled  "Pacific  State 
and  Alternatives,"  dated  March  9,  1966. 
and  the  other  titled  "Open-Ended  State- 
hood," dated  March  12,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin, 

Mar.  9,  1966] 

Pacific  State  and  ALTniNATrvxs 

C.  L.  Sulzberger,  one  of  tlie  New  York  Times 
columnists  we  are  honored  to  present  on 
these  pages,  says  the  Idea  of  a  massive  Pacific 
State  Is  Unpractical. 

In  this  case,  we  are  honored  to  disagree 
with  him. 

His  reaction  is  the  typical  first  reaction  of 
many  people  confronted  with  the  rather 
shocking  concept  of  a  State  embracing  a 
watery  6,000-mlle  span. 

What  Is  more  Interesting  Is  the  second 
reactions  of  people  forced  to  think  hard 
about  the  Pacific — ^whlch  Mr.  Sulzberger 
wasn't  at  the  time  be  made  his  quick  com- 
ment. 

The  alternatives  for  tbe  three  U.S. -con- 
trolled terrltcMies  In  tbe  Pacific — Guam. 
Samoa,  and  the  trust  territory — boU  down 
basically  to  three:  Independence,  alliance 
with  some  other  power,  alliance  with  the 
United  States. 

Given  tbe  limited  economic  base  of  tbe 
areas,  together  or  separately.  Independence 
strikes  most  students  of  tbe  problem  as  Im- 
practical. 

Alliances  thrusting  some  other  power  Into 
this  militarily  strategic  section  of  the  world 
are  hardly  apt  to  charm  U.S.  leaders  and 
would  hardly  offer  the  residents  the  advan- 
tages that  tbe  United  States  could  offer. 

The  third  alternative — alliance  with  the 
United  States — thus  becomes  a  prominent 
one. 

How  to  do  It? 

The  present  status  may  be  all  right  for  the 
immediate  future — but  It  adds  up  to  coloni- 
alism and  that  won't  do  for  the  long  run. 

Guam's  present  effort  is  focused  on  winning 
a  locally  elected  Governor. 

Samoa  Is  moving  forward  under  an  aggres- 
sive appointed  Governor  who  soon  may  be 
pulled  away  to  another  aatlgnment. 

The  trust  territory  Is  on  the  move  and 
getting  used  to  the  workings  of  its  first  Con- 
gress, which  has  only  limited  power. 

Sooner  or  later  these  areas  will  want  more 
If  they  stay  in  the  U.S.  orbit — full  cltlaenshlp 
(only  Guam's  residents  have  It),  Internal 
self-government,    a    voice    In    Congress. 

It  is  bard  to  see  Congress  ever  granting  two 
•  Senators  to  this  area  which  now  does  not 
even  have  the  population  to  Justify  one  Con- 
gressman. 

It  Is  easier  to  see  some  sort  of  coadminis- 
tration through  a  Pacific  State. 

The  idea  Is  far  from  dead. 

More  correctly,  the  idea  of  any  pellmell 
rush  toward  change  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  situation  is  being  allowed  to  develop  at 
a  more  reasonable  pace. 

The  idea  needs  to  be  turned  over  at  many 
levels — from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Tobl 
Island.  10.000  nxlles  away. 

More  people  at  all  locations  need  to  do 
more  bard  thinking  about  the  future  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  then  try  to  plun  a  futtire 
that  will  Jibe  with  tbe  realities  of  world 
politics,  the  pollUcally  possible  In  Washing- 
ton and  the  self-interest  of  the  people  In  the 
Pacific.  From  all  of  this,  some  sort  of  Pacific 
State  may  eventually  emerge. 


(From  tbe  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin. 

Mar.  12,  1966] 

Opxn-£ndbd  Statehood 

When  Hawaii  was  granted  statehood  by 
Congress  7  years  ago  today,  the  general 
disposition  was  to  put  a  period  at  the  end 
of  tbe  sentence.  A  struggle  lasting  more 
than  a  century  bad  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  and  that  was  that. 

Today  we  know  better. 

Statehood  for  HawaU  dldnt  end  In  1959. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  and 
the  issue  of  statehood  Itself  did  not  pass 
Into  history  with  President  Eisenhower's 
proclamation  5  months  later,  on  August  21, 
1959. 

For  today  we  are  very  much  concerned 
with  a  possible  expansion  of  the  botindaries 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  there  Is  even 
some  talk  of  a  new  Pacific  State,  made  up 
of  the  other  American  Islands  In  the  Pacific 
combined  with  the  trust  territory.  And, 
In  the  same  vein,  the  question  of  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico  Is  still  very  much  alive. 

In  the  case  of  Puerto  Blco.  a  13-member 
Commission  Is  studying  the  future  status  of 
tbe  Caribbean  Commonwealth  and  at  least 
one  economist  thinks  that  by  1980  Puerto 
Rico  will  be  economically  ready  for  state- 
hood. Tbe  economist.  Arthur  E.  Burns,  told 
tbe  Commission  that  by  that  time — 1980 — 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  Common- 
wealth status  vls-a-Tls  statehood  will  have 
largely  disappeared,  and  tbe  political  advan- 
tages of  statehood  coxild  become  a  decisive 
factor  In  Puerto  Rlcan  thinking. 

The  Commission  Is  made  up  of  two  U.S. 
Senators,  two  Representatives,  two  members 
at  large  and  six  members  from  Puerto  Rico — 
three  commonwealth  advocates,  two  In  favor 
of  statehood,  and  one  for  Independence. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  profoxind  political 
change  to  take  place  slowly  and  with  mature 
deliberation.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we 
do  not  anticipate  a  decision  soon  as  to  tbe 
future  of  the  Pacific  Islands  now  under  the 
American  flag,  either  as  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship  or  as  American  possessions. 

Hawaii,  despite  Its  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  sophistication,  had  to  wait  neariy 
60  years  after  annexation  as  a  territory  before 
It  could  convince  Congress  that  it  was  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  Union  of  States.  The 
Pacific  islands,  far  less  advanced  politically 
and  culturally,  with  anything  but  a  viable 
economy,  face  what  seem  Insurmountable 
obstacles  If  their  goal  is  statehood  on  their 
own.  Expanding  Hawaii's  borders  to  Include 
them  is  something  else  again. 

(During  our  own  statehood  campaign  It 
was  suggested,  most  often  facetiously,  that 
Hawaii  could  be  annexed  by  California.) 

It  Is  true  that  the  Pacific  islands  would  be 
an  economic  drag  on  HawaU,  for  tbe  start  at 
least.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  In  these 
coltimns  Wednesday,  what  are  the  alterna- 
tives? American  colonialism?  Independ- 
ence?   Domination  by  another  power? 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  Philippines  reinforced  the 
concept  that  there  is  no  place  for  colonialism 
in  the  American  scheme  of  government.  Any 
status  other  than  statehood  is  transitory.  In 
the  case  of  tbe  Philippines,  tbe  colonial 
status  developed  Into  that  of  a  common- 
wealth and  finally  to  Independence.  In  tbe 
case  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  territorial  status 
was  preparation  for  statehood. 

Sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  face  up  to 
the  future  of  all  of  the  territory  under  the 
American  flag  that  is  not  Included  in  one  of 
the  existing  States.  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  adopt  at  this  late  date  the  discredited 
policy  of  colonialism  against  which  we 
fought  as  colonies  nearly  200  years  ago,  there 
are  but  two  directions  for  dependent  peoples 
under  the  American  flag  to  go — into  the 
Union  as  States  (or  annexed  to  existing 
*«> States),  at  outeKte  of  It  aa  free  governments. 


It  Is  against  our  national  security  to  allow 
the  Pacific  Islands  to  separate  from  us  and 
fall  under  the  dominance  of  some  other 
power,  as  well  they  might  with  their  doubt- 
ful capacity  for  nationhood  on  their  own. 
It  Is  against  our  national  p>ollcy  to  keep  them 
as  colonials,  or  force  them  Into  tbe  Union 
against  their  will. 

It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  national  self- 
interest  to  so  govern  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
this  period  of  transition  that  they  will  con- 
sider their  preferred  destiny  to  be  as  a  part 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  expected  appointment  of  William  R. 
Norwood,  of  Governor  Burns'  staff,  as  High 
Commissioner  of  tbe  Trust  Territory,  suggests 
that  Washington  recognizes  the  value  of 
HflwaU-Paclflc  links. 

And  so.  on  this  anniversary  of  the  passage 
of  statehood  legislation  in  Congress,  it  must 
be  clear  that  tbe  book  Isnt  finished,  tbe  last 
period  wasnt  put  In  place  7  years  ago. 


THE  LAWYER  AS  LOBBYIST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  In  the  Record  an  article  which  was 
published  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  en- 
titled "The  Lawj-er  as  Lobbjist."  The 
article  was  written  by  Charles  D.  Ablard, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Code  of  Federal  Administrative  Pioce- 
dure  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Lawtes  as  Lobbtibt 
(By  Charles  D.  Ablard) 

The  role  of  the  lawyer  as  an  advocate  before 
covirts  and  administrative  bodies  is  estab- 
lished and  accepted  by  the  legal  profession. 
However,  the  role  of  the  lawyer  as  an  advo- 
cate In  the  formation  of  laws  by  the  Congress 
and  State  legislatures  Is  not  only  often  mis- 
understood but  frequently  rejected  aa  a 
proper  role  by  members  of  the  bar.  Yet,  there 
is  as  much  need  for  the  lawyer  In  the  process 
of  formulation  of  statutes  by  legislatures  as 
there  Is  after  enactment  In  Interpretation  by 
the  administrators  and  agencies  to  which 
they  apply  and  In  Judicial  review  by  the 
courts. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  misunderstand- 
ing Is  the  broad  range  of  activities  usually 
thought  of  In  connection  with  "lobbying." 
While  the  more  colorful  aspects  may  be  the 
subject  of  press  comments,  most  of  the  effec- 
tive and  realistic  work  In  the  fleld  of  lobby- 
ing receives  little  attention. 

Why  should  the  lawyer  be  considered  spe- 
cially trained  or  qualified  for  lobbying?  Ttie 
lawyer  Is  trained  to  Interpret  laws  and  pro- 
vide legal  analyses  for  his  clients.  The 
lawyer  who  can  Interpret  and  analyze  existing 
laws  can  also  analyze  tbe  need  for  remedial 
legislation  and  tbe  specifics  for  achieving  It. 
In  addition,  tbe  lawyer  Is  also  trained  as  a 
skillful  gatherer  and  interpreter  of  facts.  And 
facts,  properly  presented  and  carefully  an- 
alj-zed.  'ire  the  bases  for  most  legislation. 

There  are  an  Infinite  number  of  possible 
problems  anct—approacbes  with  which  the 
lawyer- lobbyist  may  be  faced.  He  may  be 
called  upon  to  defeat  an  existing  bill,  create 
a  legislative  program  for  bis  client,  seek 
clarifying  legislation  to  overrule  a  decision 
of  a  court  or  regulatorj'  agency,  or  substitute 
one  sectlqjr  of  a  bill  for  another.  He  may 
enter  the  problem  at  any  stage,  including  tbe 
earliest  stage  of  developing  a  legislative  pro- 
gram. It  is  almost  as  impossible  to  sum- 
marize lobbying  as  It  is  to  siunsiariKe  tbe 
•cope  of  tbe  practice  of  law. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  brief  article,  let 
MS  assume  that  the  lawyer-lobbyUt  U  asked 
to  draft  and  obtain  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  a  bin  that  beneflu  his  client.  Let  us  also 
assume  that  he  decided  to  begin  his  work 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  rather  than 
proceeding  simultaneously  In  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  Bouse,  which  Is  often  procedurally 
dlfflcult  and  more  time  consuming.  After 
the  facts  have  been  analyzed  with  the  client 
and  the  existing  statutes  and  decisions 
checked,  the  bill  Is  drafted. 

The  decision  as  to  the  House  In  which  to 
proceed  would  have  been  based  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  favorable  action  by  the  committee 
to  which  the  bill  will  be  referred.  A  sponsor 
must  be  found,  but  first  It  should  be  deter- 
mined to  which  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  the  bill  will  be  referred 
when  It  Is  Introduced.  At  this  point  dis- 
cussion with  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  frequently  Is  helpful.  An  effort  should 
then  be  made  to  have  the  bill  Introduced 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee to  which  It  win  be  referred,  unless 
a  member  of  the  leadership  will  sponsor  It. 

The  member  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
the  bill  has  been  referred  knows  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff  and  Is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  urge  that  hearings  be  held  and  to 
bring  It  to  a  vote  within  the  committee. 
Most  Members  of  Congress  will  urge  the  pro- 
ponent of  a  bill  to  obtain  as  sponsor  a  mem- 
ber of  the  appropriate  committee  and  will 
be  hesitant  to  Introduce  a  bill  unless  It  re- 
lates to  functloiu  of  the  committee  on  which 
they  serve. 

Obviously,  the  Ideal  sponsor  of  any  bill  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee to  which  It  will  be  referred.  If  he 
declines,  a  member  of  the  committee,  an 
influential  one — It  Is  hoped — should  be  found 
to  introduce  the  bill.  Cooperation  from  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
Is  of  considerable  Importance,  and  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  Introduce  a  companion  bill. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  been  drafted  and 
Introduced,  the  Federal  Regulation  of  loV- 
bylng  Act  (2  U.S  C.  261-270)  requires  regis- 
tration with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
anyone  who  seeks  to  influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  Federal  legislation. 

At  this  point  a  factor  frequently  over- 
looked should  be  considered.  This  Is  the 
submission  of  the  bill  by  the  committee  to 
which  It  has  been  referred  to  the  executive 
department  or  agency  the  bill  affects.  The 
reports  of  the  department  or  agency,  stating 
whether  they  have  objections  to  the  bill,  are 
communicated  to  the  committee.  The  final 
paragraph  In  these  letters  usually  states  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  examined  the 
bin  to  determine  not  only  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  proposal  but,  more  Important, 
to  determine  whether  It  Is  consistent  with 
the  policy  programs  of  the  White  House 
Thus,  the  views  of  the  department  or  agencj 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  can  have  a  material 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  bill.  An  at- 
tempt to  obtain  support  In  advance  from 
the  department  or  agency  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Is  frequently  a  wise  course  of 
action.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  eval- 
uate the  strength  and  depth  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  affected  department  or  agency  and 
the  Bureau. 

After  the  reports  on  the  bill  are  filed,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  must  be  per- 
suaded to  schedule  hearings  A  strong  ad- 
verse report  frequently  dissuades  a  committee 
from  holding  a  hearing.  When  hearings  are 
scheduled,  the  next  question  to  be  resolved 
Is  who  win  testify  In  support  of  the  bill. 
Oeneraltzatlons  are  dangerous  but  although 
lawyers  generally  make  good  witnesses,  there 
are  certainly  poor  lawyer  witnesses  and  ex- 
cellent industry  witnesses.  The  lawyer  Is 
doing  the  Job  for  which  he  is  trained  and 
proficient.  If  the  blU  U  m  technical  one  re- 
quiring expert  engineering  or  scientific  testi- 


mony, an  engineer  or  scientist  should  present 
the  principal  testimony.  One  general  excep- 
tion to  lay  testimony  is  in  testimony  before 
the  committees  on  the  Judiciary.  Both  com- 
mittees are  composed  entirely  of  lawyers  and 
are  called   lawyers'  committees. 

Questions  are  often  used  as  the  means  for 
developing  salient  facts  and  analyzing  the 
attitude  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  will 
vote  on  the  legislation.  These  questions 
often  can  be  suggested  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  committee  staff. 

The  lawyer  who  Is  retained  to  Influence 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  should 
become  acquainted  with  and  fully  brief  the 
staff  counsel  to  the  committee  considering 
the  bill.  Most  staff  members  welcome  dis- 
cussions with  Interested  parties  or  counsel,  as 
their  time  is  limited  and  Is  divided  among 
various  legislative  proposals.  These  briefings 
and  discussions  save  the  time  of  the  staff 
and  assist  It  In  the  conduct  of  the  hearings. 

The  lawyer-lobbyist  will  want  to  can  on 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
after  the  hearings  to  ascertain  their  views 
and  to  urge  favorable  action  on  his  bill.  It  Is 
always  desirable  to  have  a  brief  summary  of 
the  reasons  the  bill  should  be  enacted  to 
leave  with  the  Congressman  for  future  refer- 
ence. If  possible,  the  summary  should  be 
confined  to  one  page,  as  the  lengthy  memo- 
randum usually  wUl  not  be  read.  This  Is  a 
challenge  to  a  lawyer  who  has  difficulty  In 
writing  a  brief  brief.  When  calling  on  a 
Congressman,  one's  discussion  should  be  con- 
cise and  to  the  point.  The  time  of  Congress- 
men is  limited,  and  they  are  usually 
concerned  with  a  great  variety  of  problems, 
notably  those  of  their  constituents. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  bill  with  the 
Conffressman.  the  lawyer  should  confer  with 
the  Congressman's  legislative  assistant,  and 
the  same  summary  left  with  the  Congress- 
man should  be  presented  to  the  assistant  for 
study.  It  may  be  preferable  to  begin  with  a 
discussion  with  the  assistant,  for  the  as- 
sistant who  favors  the  bill  may  be  of  great 
help  with  the  Congressman. 

After  the  committee  has  met  and,  it  is 
hoped,  favorably  reported  the  bill,  the  lawyer- 
lobbyist  will  then  want  to  work  with  the  staff 
of  the  committee  in  preparing  a  report  on 
the  bill.  He  should  offer  assistance  to  the 
staff  in  this  function,  but  It  Is  not  always 
accepted.  Writing  the  report  that  creates 
the  legislative  history  is  often  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  lawyer's  role,  for  It  pre- 
pares the  basis  for  the  later  Interpretation  of 
his  bill  by  the  courts. 

Once  reported  favorably  by  a  subcommit- 
tee or  a  committee,  most  bills,  unless  highly 
controversial,  are  passed  with  only  minor 
modification  by  the  House.  Thus,  getting 
the  bUl  out  of  committee  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance.  When  the  bill  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee  and  a 
report  written.  It  wUl  then  be  brought  to  the 
floor  for  action  by  the  Hoiise. 

The  bill  can  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  In  a  variety  of  ways.  The  first  Is  the 
Consent  Calendar,  which  means  that  there 
mtist  be  no  objection  to  considering  the  bill. 
Ilie  second  Is  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House 
to  consider  and  to  pass  the  bill.  The  Con- 
gressman who  brings  the  bill  up  in  this  man- 
ner must  be  recognized  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  It  can  be  done 
only  on  certain  days.  The  third  method  Is 
through  a  rule  Issued  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, which  may  be  either  a  closed  rule,  which 
speclfles  that  no  amendments  or  limited 
amendments  can  be  made  to  the  bUl,  or  an 
open  rule,  which  permits  amendments  but 
may  Impose  certain  other  limitations,  such 
as  the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment  and 
even  jvho  can  offer  it. 

Time  will  usually  not  permit  the  lawyer- 
lobbyist  to  call  on  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, although  on  some  occasions  a  brief 
letter  urging  support  for  the  bill  and  outlin- 


ing the  need  for  Its  enactment  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  each  Member  at  least  a  week  be- 
fore it  is  considered  on  the  floor.  The  bill 
Is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  held  the 
bearings,  who  is  tasually  the  floor  manager. 

If  the  blU  is  passed  by  the  Hoiise,  It  goes 
to  the  Senate  and  Is  again  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  If  the  bill  is  not  of 
major  consequence  and  little  opposition  has 
been  developed  in  the  House  hearings.  It  Is 
possible  to  have  the  bill  brought  directly  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  hearings  by 
a  Senate  committee.  If  hearings  by  a  Sen- 
ate committee  are  held,  the  same  procedures 
followed  In  the  House  should  be  duplicated  In 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  no  committee 
which  functions  as  the  Rules  Committee  does 
in  the  House,  and  thus  the  bill  proceeds  di- 
rectly from  the  legislative  committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  favorably  reported. 

After  passage  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  Is 
sent  to  the  White  House  for  signature  or  veto 
by  the  President. 

If  he  has  done  everything  correctly  and 
has  had  a  little  bit  of  luck,  the  lawyer- 
lobbyist  may  be  the  author  of  a  new  law. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  McNAMARA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  Senator 
Pat  McNamara  had  had  his  way,  the  last 
word  on  his  retirement  would  have  been 
his  own.  But  I  doubt  if  the  last  word  on 
Benator  McNamara  will  be  written  or  said 
for  some  time,  because  there  Is  just  too 
much  to  tell. 

And  knowing  Senator  McNamara's  dis- 
taste for  personal  publicity,  I  doubt  If  he 
will  willingly  consent  to  listen  to  any  of 
It.  Certainly,  Senator  McNamara  would 
not  have  approved  of  the  tribute  paid 
him  by  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty's 
article,  which  appeared  In  a  number  of 
newspapers,  including  the  March  23  Is- 
sue of  the  Port  Huron.  Mich..  Times 
Herald. 

But  I  think  It  is  an  excellent  profile 
of  a  man  who  has  not  only  done  so  much 
for  Michigan,  but  also  for  the  Nation  &a 
well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald, 

Mar.  23,  1966] 

Michigan's    McNamaba — What    Manner    of 

Man  Is  the  Senator? 

(By  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty) 

Now  that  Michigan's  senior  Senator  Is  re- 
tiring many  people  are  trying,  in  tribute  to 
describe  what  manner  of  man — and  Sena- 
tor— is  this  big.  blunt-si>eaklng  Irishman. 
Patrick  Vincent  McNamara. 

This  isn't  easy.  He  Is  a  simple  man  with- 
out pretenses  who  has  an  unfailing  Instinct 
for  picking  the  political  causes  close  to  the 
people. 

Looking  back  over  nearly  12  years,  one  of 
his  Joys  Is  his  fulfillment  of  his  major  cam- 
paign promises  "to  do  something  for  the 
aged"  (medicare)  and  to  Improve  education 
at  all  levels  (Federal  aid-to-education  pro- 
gram). 

That's  not  all.  for  most  of  the  major  social 
legislation  enacted  into  law  during  the  1960'8 
bears  his  name  as  primary  sponsor  or 
cosponsor. 

He  has  Presidential  pens  to  prove  it.  In 
one  glass  case  he  has  mounted  18  pens  used 
by  the  President  in  the  White  House  signing 
ceremonies  on  social  welfare  bills.  (In  Just 
1   year  of  the  88th  session  he  collected   19 
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more  pens  at  such  ceremonies  and  this 
prompted  the  Crisis  Club  of  Detroit  to  send 
him  a  cheap  pen  to  round  out  the  number 
to  20. ) 

Washington  reporters  learned  early  that 
only  hard  news  would  be  fcwthcomlng  from 
this  news  source.  He  pooh-poohs  the  press 
agentry  many  polltlcans  think  Is  necessary 
even  If  they  personally  blush  at  the  ballyhoo. 

Although  the  first  Michigan  Democratic 
Senator  to  be  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee, bis  name  is  not,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
become,  a  household  word.  But  he  has  mon- 
uments In  Michigan.  Credit  must  be  given  to 
him  aa  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  for  the  approval  of  new  Fed- 
eral buildings  in  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Center  in  Detroit,  and 
the  social  security  building  In  Pontlac.  (On 
this  Oakland  County  project  he  worked  In 
cooperation  with  freEhman  Congressman 
BCLIX  Farnvm  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Conunlttee.)  Many  harbors  on  the  Great 
Lakes  have  been  Improved  because  of  his  in- 
sistence and  ccwnmlttee  power. 

Not  a  phony,  he  never  could  be  accused 
of  fence  sitting.  A  liberal,  everyone  knew 
where  he  stood  on  any  issue.  As  Senator 
Philip  Hart  said  on  the  day  McNamara  an- 
nounced to  the  Senate  bis  intention  to  retire, 
"Pat  Is  a  man  who.  after  listening  to  2  hours 
of  Involved  argument,  can  cut  to  the  heart 
of  a  problem  with  about  five  well-choeen 
words." 

When  he  came  to  the  Senate  his  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Michigan  was  split  and  this 
down  to  earth  politician  did  much  to  es- 
tablish a  more  united  Democratic  State  orga- 
nization without  attempting  to  take  over  the 
party  leadership  when  Governor  John  Swaln- 
Bon  was  defeated  for  reelection.  That  kind  of 
party  power,  like  publicity  from  riding  the 
Washington  merry-go-round  of  cocktail 
parties,  was  not  for  him. 

He  Isn't  palsy-walsy  with  other  Senators 
and  yet  he's  not  a  loner.  They  respect  him 
and  he  works  with  the  establishment.  One 
of  his  early  favorites  was  Alben  Barkley,  who 
sat  next  to  him  when  Barkley  returned  to 
the  Senate  as  "freshman"  after  being  Vice 
President.  He  has  a  close  relationship  with 
Senator  Hart  and  this  Is  unusual,  for  in  that 
most  exclusive  club  Jealousy  for  credit  often 
abounds  between  the  two  men  representing 
the  same  State.  He's  a  q?eclal  friend  of 
Senators  Edmt7nd  Muskie,  of  Maine,  and 
Etjcenx  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota,  both  liberal 
Democrats. 

Pat  has  great  respect  for  the  office  of  the 
Presidency.  So  much,  that  he  isn't  one  of 
the  boys  to  call  up  the  Preeldent  for  small 
favors.  Humbly,  he  sometimes  marvels  out 
loud  that  he,  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant 
who  bad  only  an  eighth-grade  education, 
became  a  Senator.  The  day  when  his  admin- 
istrative assistant,  Robert  Perrln,  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  tell  him  he  had 
been  reelected,  the  Senator  beamed,  saying 
"the  first  was  fine  but  to  bo  reelected  means 
the  people  like  what  I  am  doing." 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson  could  never  ac- 
ciue  Pat  of  JunkeUng.  He  did  go  to  Canada 
for  the  dedication  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  he  did  go  to  Geneva,  when  appointed 
to  the  International  Labor  Organization  con- 
vention, and  once  he  went  on  a  water  re- 
sources trip  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  that's 
not  Junketing. 

Why  should  this  man.  at  the  peak  of 
achievement,  chooee  not  to  run  for  re- 
election? 

He  says  because  of  bis  health  he  "might 
not  be  able  to  do  fuU  Justice  to  his  Senate 
responsibilities."  That  operation  In  1960  was 
more  serious  than  he  has  ever  cared  to  admit. 
But  always  the  reaUst.  maybe  this  71-year-old 
man  did  not  want  to  endanger  shortening 
his  life  during  a  strenuous  campaign  thus 
providing  a  vacancy  for  Republican  Governor 
Romney  to  fill  with  a  OOP  successor.  But 
more  than  that,  he  didn't  want  to  be  one  of 


thoee  "Senators  who  stay  on  too  long." 
While  be  doesn't  brag  about  it  he  already 
has  accomplished  his  major  legislative 
objectives. 

No  doubt  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
banquet  Saturday  In  Detroit,  given  In  his 
honor,  there  will  be  many  glowing  references 
made  to  his  record  as  chairman  of  Public 
Works  and  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

The  main  speaker  Is  Senator  Mttskie,  a 
brilliant  orator,  which  McNamara  Is  not. 
Like  other  men  of  simplicity  he  Is  at  his  best 
in  giving  sharp  pungent  answers  to  prickly 
questions. 

Not  a  rich  man,  the  Senator  has  through 
the  years  invested  in  the  Government  retire- 
ment program,  and  in  addition  to  his  12 
years  in  the  Senate  he  will  have  credit  for 
the  3  to  4  years  as  Detroit  director  of  OPA 
back  In  World  War  II  days. 

He  and  his  wife,  "Shorty,"  live  close  to 
the  Capitol  and  have  not  decided  whether 
or  not  to  move  back  to  Michigan  come  Jan- 
uary. Probably,  like  others,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  at  home  In  both  places. 


BILL  MOVERS  ADDRESSES  THE 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPERS  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  BUl 
Moyers  is  an  unusual  young  man.  He 
brings  a  uniquely  experienced  back- 
ground to  his  present  White  House  serv- 
ice which  fits  him  exactly  for  his  tasks 
there.  By  upbringing  and  training,  he 
is  a  man  of  deep  social  conscience,  well 
motivated,  auid  highly  articulate. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  me 
that  when  he  spoke  recently  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  National  Newspapers  As- 
sociation, he  spoke  with  a  marvelous 
mixture  of  wit  and  wisdom,  practical 
politics,  and  durable  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  op  the  Remarks  op  Bill  Moters,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  to  the 
National  Newspapers  Association 

Tot  more  than  one  reason  I  am  glad  to  be 
here.  It's  good  to  get  away  from  the  White 
House — press  corps. 

At  the  last  minute  the  President  changed 
his  schedule  rather  suddenly  and  I  almost 
had  to  cancel.  He  has  a  way  of  doing  that. 
Not  too  long  ago  he  called  me  and  said :  "Bill, 
I'm  going  to  Honolulu."  I  said  "Pine,  Mr. 
President;  I'll  come  over  and  talk  to  you 
about  It.  Where  are  you?"  He  said:  "Over 
Los  Angeles." 

A  number  of  factors  compound  the  frus- 
tration of  my  work,  two  more  so  than  others: 
the  President  and  the  press. 

The  credibility  gap  Is  a  problem,  too.  It  Is 
getting  so  bad  we  can't  even  believe  our  own 
leaks. 

There  have  been  so  •  many  leaks  we  are 
stamping  our  morning  newspapers  "Top  se- 
cret." 

And  then  there  are  planted  questions. 
Every  press  secretary  has  dealt  with  planted 
questions,  but  I  have  moved  on  to  planted 
answers.  The  President  gives  the  answer 
and  we  let  the  reporters  guess  the  question. 

Of  course,  as  I  said,  the  object  of  planted 
questions  Is  to  make  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple get  the  real  news — not  just  what  Is  on 
some  reporter's  mind. 

I  have  only  been  In  this  Job  8  months.  It 
took  me  only  8  hours  to  learn  that  Itris  good 
for  a  press  secretary  to  keep  his  words  soft 


and  sweet — because  he  never  knows  when  he 
will  have  to  eat  them. 

This  job  changes  you.  Someone  anony- 
mously sent  me  a  quotation  with  a  note  at- 
tached saying;  "This  is  very  appropriate  for 
you."  It  read:  "One  Is  more  honest  In  youth. 
and  to  the  age  of  30.  than  when  he  has  passed 
It.  It  is  only  after  that  age  that  one's  il- 
lusions are  dispelled.  Until  then,  one  re- 
sembles the  dog  that  defends  the  dinner  of 
his  master  against  other  dogs;  after  this  pe- 
riod, he  takes  his  share  of  It  with  the  others." 
At  the  end,  my  anonymous  benefactor  had 
written;  "Arfl  Arf  I" 

I  guess  that  metamorphosis  Is  a  kind  of 
occupational  hazard  Earlier  this  week  a 
former  Journalist  who  has  been  reduced  to 
writing  letters  to  the  editor  penned  one  note 
to  a  local  newspaper  in  which  he  tabbed  me 
with  a  new  name:  "Common  Scold."  And 
that  was  after  he  had  described  me  as  "a 
reformed  divinity  student  who  now  seems 
determined  to  play  the  role  of  a  nagging 
wife." 

Today  I  want  neither  to  scold  nor  to  nag. 
but  to  talk  to  you  as  an  exnewspaperman  of 
limited  experience  who  has  sought  to  add  to 
his  knowledge  with  some  Intensive  on-the- 
job  training. 

I  have  made  a  few  tentative  observations 
in  the  last  8  months  on  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  press  secretaries.  I  emphasize  "tentative" 
because  In  this  town  only  the  most  dogmatic 
dares  accept  as  final  any  conclusion  em- 
braced on  the  basis  of  available  evidence  at 
any  given  moment. 

Six  years  ago  I  came  to  Washington  as 
a  kind  of  Irreverent  believer.  Today  I  sup- 
pose I  could  be  called  a  reverent  skeptic — 
reverent  because  the  stakes  of  what  we  are  all 
doing  are  too  high  for  superficial  play-act- 
ing; skeptic  because.  In  the  final  analysis, 
we  are  all — the  best  and  the  worst  of  us — 
play  actors.  If  there  is  a  contradiction  In 
that  posture.  It  Is  because  truth  in  this 
city  almost  always  rises  from  the  clash  of 
contradictions. 

These  observations  I  have  generously  de- 
cided to  share  with  you  today,  not  becatise 
the  White  House  press  corps  Is  Intolerant 
of  any  views  other  than  those  of  the  highest 
authority,  but  because  you  are  a  captive 
audience.  And  there  is  still  In  me  enough  of 
the  parish  elocutionist  not  to  let  a  group 
like  this  go  without  first  endowing  you  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages — aU  31  of  them. 

I  raise  the  subject  of  virtues  and  vices 
because  as  a  Protestant  I  believe  In  pub- 
lic confession,  and  In  the  presence  of  such 
an  unholy  audience.  It  behooves  me  to  prac- 
tice a  bit. 

Of  the  former,  I  shall  be  brief.  The  beet 
that  you  can  say  about  the  role  of  the 
press  secretary  is  that  while  it  Is  hell  to  be 
both  a  philosopher  and  a  flak,  it  is  also 
tinlque.  Not  since  Moses  scribbled  on  a 
slab  of  granite  while  the  Almighty  dictated 
has  the  role  of  Amanuensis  been  accorded  so 
exalted  a  position  In  the  society  of  men.  The 
office  that  has  evolved  from  Joseph  Tumulty 
posting  on  an  office  door  the  dally  list  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  visitors  to  BlU  Moyers 
describing  Lyndon  Johnson's  incision  as 
"long  enough,"  is  the  Invention  of  neces- 
sity. Gone  forever,  alas,  are  the  days  of 
Andrew  Johnson's  administration  when  a 
young  reporter,  Henry  Adams,  describing  his 
arrival  in  Washington,  said:  "The  first  step, 
of  course,  was  making  of  acquaintance  and 
the  first  acquaintance  was  naturally  the 
President,  to  whom  an  aspirant  to  the  press 
officially  paid  respect." 

There  lis,  of  course,  no  substitute  for  the 
"horse's  mouth,"  but  when  the  horse  Is  run- 
ning, the  spectators  listen  to  the  public 
address  system.  Press  secretaries  have  esca- 
lated In  role  not  only  as  the  Presidency  has 
become  one  continuous  Hlaleah,  but  also  as 
reporting  itself  has  moved  from  the  periph- 
ery of  public  policy  making  ever   closer   to 
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the  center,  where  the  action  not  only  1«.  but 
from  where  It  must  be  aeen  and  Interpreted. 
The  finest  hour  of  a  press  secretary  comes, 
all  too  infrequently,  when  be  la  simply  a 
good  reporter.  I  must  confess  that  a  certain 
exhilaration  comes  over  me  when  I  act  as  the 
President's  reporter  at  a  motnent  of  high 
public  concern.  This  happened  soon  after 
I  assumed  the  oOlce  as  the  President  and  his 
advisers  deliberated  the  turning  decisions  of 
Vietnam.  It  occurrjd  again  during  his  effort 
to  more  labor  and  management  off  dead 
center  during  the  steel  dispute,  again  at  the 
hospital  as  an  uncer-t.aln  nation  waited  for 
news  of  the  President's  health.  And  I 
suspect  that  also  on  those  occasions,  when 
information  became  the  bread  of  a  people's 
need,  my  colleagues  In  the  White  House — 
your  reporters — felt  a  similar  exhilaration  of 
relevance  and  an  acute  heightening  of  re- 
sponsibility. Extraordinary  trust,  endowed 
by  either  the  President  or  the  people,  or 
both,  makes  the  most  ordinary  of  us  aware 
of  the  difference  good  reporting  can  make. 

But  If  Moses  recorded  the  Ten  Command- 
menu,  he  also  broke  them.  And  so,  the 
vices. 

The  first  to  which  press  secretaries  are 
susceptible  Is  an  affliction  known  as 
"Potomac  fever,"  which  causes  one  to  swell 
without  growing.  This  is  far  more  danger- 
ous than  hammertoes  (and  far  more  com- 
mon), for  it  tempts  press  secretaries  down 
many  a  crooked  path. 

It  can  guide  us.  for  example,  into  unques- 
tioning certitude,  even  righteousness,  in  the 
defense  of  officialdom. 

Or  it  can  encourage  us  to  dig  redoubts  for 
an  administration's  policies  instead  of 
searching  for  fresh  pevspcctlves  to  appraise 
whether  what  we  are  doing  is  being  done 
well — or  ought  even  to  be  done  at  all.  The 
first  casualty  of  righteousness — whether  in 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  estate — is 
always  that  critical  faculty  which  protects 
us — and  our  policies— from  absolutism. 

"Potomac  fever"  can  produce  a  bloated 
sensation — particularly  in  the  area  of  the 
ego — that  causes  press  secretaries  to  take 
themselves  much  too  seriously.  There  are 
many  symptoms  of  this,  including  hypervexa- 
tlon  over  the  annoyances  and  reporter — es- 
pecially pathological  troublemakers — can 
generate;  myopia,  which  blurs  their  vision  of 
things  afar;  and  the  tiger-ln-the-tank  syn- 
drome manifested  by  supercharged  reaction 
to  criticism.  Justified  and  unjustified. 

Soon  after  I  took  this  Job  a  friend  pre- 
sented to  me  a  framed  copy  of  Lord  Macmll- 
lan's  paragraph:  "If  you  think  of  it.  It  seems 
a  strange  and  Ironical  arrangement  that 
when  the  country  has  entrusted  to  a  particu- 
lar group  of  men  the  arduous  and  delicate 
task  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Nation, 
we  at  the  same  time  permit  them  to  be  har- 
assed by  every  form  of  obstruction  and  vitu- 
peration. It  is  as  if  we  had  employed  a  sur- 
geon to  perform  a  delicate  operation  and  had 
then  arranged  that  his  elbow  should  be 
Jogged  at  the  most  critical  moment." 

It  sounded  nice,  so  I  hung  it  on  the  wall 
of  my  study.  Not  long  ago  my  attention 
meandered  to  It  for  the  first  time  in  months 
and  I  began  to  read  It  over — and  over.  And 
then  I  took  It  down.  We  are  not  surgeons, 
but  stewards.  And  every  man's  elbow  needs 
to  be  Jogged  If  it  rests  too  long  on  the  top 
of  the  table.  'Vbltalre  warned  that  a  sov- 
ereign Is  called  a  tyrant  who  knows  no  law 
but  his  caprice,  and  If  you  will  scratch  most 
of  us  lightly,  you  will  uncover  at  least  the 
Inclinations  of  a  bush-leagxie  tyrant. 

Overheating  has  other  effects,  too,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  keep  press  secretaries  in 
voluntary  bondage  to  the  grist  mill  when 
the  baker's  shelves  are  full.  Or,  put  another 
way,  press  secretaries  may  choose  the  safe 
way  of  mastering  the  Jots  and  tittles  of  sup- 
plying the  press  with  Its  mechanical  needs 
rather  than  hazard  the  uncertain  depths  of 
dialog    with    the    press.     This    is    regretful 


for  both  the  press  and  the  press  secretary, 
although  each  must  share  the  burden  for  the 
deml&e  of  dialog.  The  true  heart,  however. 
la  the  daily  bread.  There  is  a  certain  unper- 
turbable  security  about  a  charade,  but  a  gen- 
uine encounter  on  public  policy  accepts  no 
bounds  to  its  risks  because  only  when  every- 
thing la  ventured  Is  anything  attained. 

Let  me  speak  of  one  more  affliction  com- 
mon to  the  lot  of  press  secretaries.  It  is 
known  as  "Montezuma's  revenge"  after  that 
great  Aztec  publicist  who  opened  Mexico  to 
Spanish  tourists.  You  know  what  it  Is:  it 
led  someone  to  remark  that  every  press  sec- 
retary approaches  his  Job  with  an  open 
mouth.  I  learned  the  hard  way  that  there 
are  times  when  we  cannot — In  the  words  of 
one  of  your  former  colleagues — "permit  the 
priorities  of  the  press  to  hustle  the  proce- 
dures of  government."  I  have  also  learned 
that  It  Is  far  better  to  remain  silent  and  ap- 
pear uninformed  than  to  speak  up  and  re- 
move all  doubt. 

What  U  the  cure  for  this  afBlctlon?  A 
little  mental  scotch  tape  from  time  to  time 
and  a  little  more  defiance  of  the  temptation 
to  worry  about  the  credibility  gap.  For  one 
thing,  too  much  talk  can  Increase  that 
breach.  Events  can  make  a  lie  out  of  the 
most  genuine  promises — and  the  most  un- 
equivocal assertions.  There  Is  a  season  for 
everything.  Including  silence.  To  equate 
one's  responsibility  as  the  President's  spokes- 
man with  the  necessity  to  speak  on  every 
occasion.  Is,  I  repeat,  to  stuff  raw  meat  down 
the  yawning  maw  of  the  credibility  gap. 

As  Chamfort  wrote:  "Nearly  all  men  are 
slaves  for  the  same  reason  the  Spartan  as- 
signed for  the  servitude  of  the  Persians:  lack 
of  power  to  pronounce  the  syllable,  'no.'  To 
be  able  to  utter  that  word,"  he  went  on.  "and 
to  live  alone,  are  the  only  two  means  to  pre- 
serve one's  freedom  and  one's  character."  I 
might  add  that  they  are  also  the  way  to  keep 
Presidents  out  of  trouble  not  of  their  own 
making. 

The  real  test  In  the  final  analysis  Is  whether 
we  are  willing  to  stand  on  the  substance  of 
what  our  administration  does  as  the  press 
finds  and  sees  it — and  as  the  people  judge  it. 
As  far  as  that  Judgment  is  concerned,  verbal 
extremism  In  the  liberty  of  our  defense  will 
be  no  virtue. 

Somewhere  between  good  reporting  and 
fatuous  apologetics,  therefore,  a  press  secre- 
tary must  take  his  stand — nearer  the  former 
If  he  Is  courageous  and  fortunate  and  sneer 
at  veneraUon;  closer  to  the  latter  If  he  is 
intoxicated  with  his  own  Importance  or  the 
Infallibility  of  his  chief's  mortality. 

Wherever  he  stands,  there  will  be  tension. 
For  his  calling  is  daily  to  disprove  the  axiom 
that  "No  man  «an  serve  two  masters."  If  he 
does  well,  he  serves  neither  ail  of  the  time 
and  both  most  of  the  time. 

You  can  see  the  Irony  here,  because  the 
masters  a  press  secretary  serves  are  by  nature 
protagonists.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  summed  It  up: 

"Our  I  the  press)  obligations  are  merely 
these  In  deciding  whether  to  go  into  print 
with  Information:  Is  It  true?  Has  It  been 
legitimately  acquired?  Is  It  fit  to  print — 
public  property  or  a  private  matter?  These 
satisfactorily  settled,  the  facts  are  ready  for 
their  bath  of  printer's  Ink. 

"But  the  statesman  has  other  considera- 
tions. Is  It  premature?  Will  publication 
make  the  going  more  difficult?  Will 
publication  tend  to  confuse,  rather  than 
clarify,  the  popular  mind?  These  are  some 
of  the  problems  before  him,  particularly  If 
he  Is  President  of  the  United  States  in  a 
catastrophic  hour,  forcing  the  Innermost 
fibers  of  his  body  and  the  full  resources  of  his 
spirit  Into  his  coloesal  task." 

The  Irony  Is  deeper  because  truth  is  gener- 
ated by  encounter  as  fire  Is  made  by  rubbing 
together  two  sticks,  and  the  encounter  be- 
tween these  protaganlsts  has  often  been  in- 
tensely personal. 


I  will  illustrate  by  declassifying  some  ma- 
terial and  reading  from  a  report  on  a  violent 
outburst  at  a  Cabinet  meeting.  It  was  pre- 
cipitated when  someone  mentioned  a  news- 
paper attack  on  the  President.  One  of  the 
men  present  later  wrote: 

"The  President  was  much  inflamed,  got 
Into  one  of  those  passions  when  he  cannot 
command  himself,  ran  on  much  on  the  per- 
sonal abuse  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
him,  defied  any  man  on  earth  to  produce 
one  single  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  In  the 
government  which  was  not  done  on  the 
purest  motives,  that  he  had  never  repented 
but  once  the  having  sllppyed  the  moment  of 
resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every  mo- 
ment since,  that  by  God  he  had  rather  be  on 
his  farm  than  to  be  made  emperor  of  the 
world — and  yet  they  were  charging  him  with 
wanting  to  be  king.  That  that  rascal  [the 
newspaper  editor)  sent  him  three  of  his  pa- 
pers every  day.  as  If  he  thought  he  would 
become  the  distributor  of  his  papers,  that  he 
could  see  In  this  nothing  but  an  impudent 
design  to  Insult  him.  He  ended  in  his  high 
tone." 

So  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  of  George 
Washington. 

What  had  been  said  of  our  first  President? 
That  he  violated  the  Constitution,  that  he 
was  "treacherous."  "mischievous."  "ineffi- 
cient. That  he  was  guilty  of  'ostentatious 
professions  of  piety."  of  "pusilanlmous  neg- 
lect." of  "little  passions,"  "ingratitude," 
"want  of  merit."  and  "spurious  fame." 

Of  course,  his  response  was  ferocious,  pre- 
dictable, and  understandable.  Pew  human 
beings,  and  still  fewer  Presidents,  are  Im- 
mune to  what  Edmund  Burke  called  "the 
presumptuous  judgment  of  the  Ignorant" 
upon  their  designs.  The  sensitivity  of  Presi- 
dents to  criticism.  I  have  observed.  Is 
matched  only  by  the  sensitivity  of  the  press 
to  criticism.  As  one  of  your  colleagues  re- 
cently told  me  with  a  smile:  "We  can  give 
It  but  we  are  against  taking  it."  We  all  are. 
Reality  and  common  sense  dictate  no  al- 
ternative but  living  with  criticism,  rejecting 
it  when  unwarranted,  accepting  It  when  rea- 
sonable. Ignoring  It  when  possible. 

For  both  the  President  and  the  press.  In 
the  last  analysis,  know  that  each  holds  a 
peculiar  public  trust.  The  Presidency,  after 
all,  was  created  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
press  protected  by  it.  On  each  that  docu- 
ment confers  responsibility  and  privilege. 
When  we  in  the  Government  exercise  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  are  critical  of  the 
press,  It  may  often  be  for  reasons  of  pique, 
but  It  Is  also  because  we  know  how  impor- 
tant reporting  Is  and  how  much  Is  lost  when, 
like  us,  you  have  missed  the  mark. 

The  Presidents  I  know,  and  those  I  have 
studied,  for  all  the  pain  afflicted  upon  them 
by  the  press,  come  back  to  the  conviction 
once  expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
Pr\issian  minister,  visiting  Jefferson  in  his 
office,  saw  an  opposition  paper  on  his  desk, 
attacking  Jefferson  viciously.  He  protested: 
"Mr.  President,  why  do  you  permit  such 
Ubels?" 

Jefferson  replied:  "Put  that  paper  In  your 
pocket.  Baron.  And  should  you  ever  hear 
the  reality  of  our  liberty,  the  freedom  of 
our  press,  questioned,  show  them  this  paper — 
and  tell  them  where  you  found  it." 

Enough  for  one  master.  What  can  I  say 
of  the  first  I  serve,  the  Presidency? 

It  defies  simple  definition,  for  Its  full 
meaning  baffles  Its  critics  and  eludes  Its 
observers  who  must  Interpret  the  Official  but, 
like  its  occupant,  can  never  freely  grasp  It. 
As  Clinton  Rosslter  has  pointed  out.  if  the 
Presidency  could  speak,  It  would  say  with 
Walt  Whitman : 

Do  I  contradict  myself? 
Very  well  then  I  contradict  myself. 
I  am  large.    I  contain  multitudes. 
The  Presidency  Is  a  place  where  power  and 
purpose   are   wonderfully  met.     On    Its   oc- 
cupant are  heaped  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
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of  a  people's  finest  natvire — and  the  fears  and 
suspicions  of  their  worst.  In  a  wcH-ld  In 
which  power  Is  our  lot.  the  Presidency 
"stands  across  the  path  of  those  who  mis- 
takenly assert  that  democracy  must  fall  be- 
cause It  can  neither  decide  promptly  nor  act 
vigorously."  That  office  is  occupied  now  by 
a  man  with  a  talent  for  power.  If  he  falls, 
we  all  fall.  If  be  succeeds,  we  all  succeed. 
He  Is  a  man  who  has  said  that  the  office  he 
holds  "has  made  every  man  who  occupied  It, 
no  matter  how  small,  bigger  than  he  was; 
and  no  matter  how  big,  not  big  enough  for 
Its  demands." 


INDO-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  CAN 
BE  HIGHLY  USEFUL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  proposal  that  India's  progress 
be  assisted  by  a  new  Indo-Amerlcan 
Foundation  comes  as  wise  and  states- 
manlike recognition  of  the  potential  role 
of  the  Independent  foundation  In  assist- 
ing and  speeding  world  economic  de- 
velopment. 

There  are  a  number  of  foundations  in 
the  United  States  that  are  international 
in  scope  but  two  come  to  mind  because 
they  are  well  know7i  in  their  contri- 
butions to  agriculture — the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
In  a  number  of  countries,  each  of  these 
foundations  is  carrying  out  active,  help- 
ful programs  of  agricultxiral  Improve- 
ment, closely  allied  to  and  reinforcing 
national  development  programs. 

Both  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tions are  supporting  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  in  the  Philip- 
pines, which  is  making  significant 
progress  in  developing  higher  yielding 
varieties  of  rice  that  mature  earlier,  re- 
sist Insects  an  1  disease,  and  flourish  In 
areas  with  long  hours  of  daylight. 

Equally  Important,  the  Institute  trains 
young  scientists  from  rice-growing  coun- 
tries, helping  to  start  them  off  as  the 
agricultural  leaders  of  the  future. 

In  India,  Ford  Foundation  Is  carry- 
ing out  an  active  pilot  program  in 
selected  areas  to  demonstrate  how  a 
package  approach  of  related  essential 
approaches  can  improve  farm  production 
and  well-being  of  farmers. 

In  Latin  America.  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  done  outstanding  work  in  de- 
veloping grain  varieties  and  production 
methods  that  are  successful  in  tropical 
areas.      - 

India  needs  this  proposed  Indo-Amer- 
ican  Foundation.  With  the  wise  leader- 
ship we  would  expect  of  its  Indian- 
American  board  of  directors,  we  would 
expect  it  to  make  a  distinct  contribution 
to  India's  development.  I  think  this  pro- 
posal Is  important,  well  conceived,  and 
deserving  of  our  enthusiastic  support. 


SS  'HOPE  •  IS  BUILDING  GOOD  WILL 
IN   NICARAGUA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
Nicaragua  a  dedicated  group  of  Ameri- 
can doctors,  nurses,  and  technologists 
are  quietly  at  work  helplrg  the  people 
of  this  small  Central  American  nation  to 
find  better  health.  They  are  volunteers 
serving  on  the  SS  Hope,  the  famed 
w^hite  hospital  ship,  now  on  its  fifth 
teaching  and  treatment  mission. 


Since  the  Hope  arrived  in  January, 
thousands  of  Nlcaraguans  have  received 
treatment  aboard  the  ship  or  in  shore - 
based  Hope  clinics.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, hundreds  of  Nicaraguan  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  technologists  are  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  their  American 
counterparts,  learning  new  medical 
techniques  which  will  remain  with  them 
when  the  ship  leaves  in  November. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  each  country 
the  ship  has  visited,  Hope  is  having  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  people  of  Nic- 
aragua. A  reservoir  of  good  will  has 
been  built  which  grows  each  day.  As  a 
result,  many  tributes  praising  this  proj- 
ect have  come  from  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

An  example  of  the  warm  friendship 
which  has  developed  may  be  seen  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Most  Reverend  Agusto 
Oviedo  Reyes,  bishop  of  Leon,  who  re- 
cently visited  on  board  the  Hope.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  these  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remakks    bt    the    Most    Rkvkrekd    Aotjsto 

OvizDO  Rktes,  bishop  of  Lson,  on  Visrr- 

INO  THE  SS  "HOPK" 

In  our  character  of  blahc^  of  the  dloceae  in 
whose  jurisdiction  has  anchored  this  famous 
and  noble  hospital  ship,  well  known  all  over 
the  world,  we  have  come  today  to  pay  you  a 
visit  which  Is  not  merely  a  visit  of  courtesy, 
but  It  Is  a  tribute  and  sincere  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  noble  action  of  the  United  States 
to  help  our  brothers  who  suffer  sickness  and 
lack  the  means  to  cure  their  Illness. 

We  know  well  that  your  task  Is  difficult 
and  requires  your  every  effort.  It  brings 
you  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  In- 
crease the  prestige  of  your  noble  Nation; 
and  God.  who  Is  watching  from  heaven,  wUl 
bless  your  efforts. 

Excuse  my  desire  to  salute  you  In  your  own 
language.  The  pronunciation  may  not  be 
correct  or  cle<u',  but  I  do  hope  that  It  will 
clearly  convey  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts 
to  you  and  your  greet  nation,  the  Nation  of 
Lincoln,  that  great  country  of  yours  which 
believes  In  brotherly  love.  Your  country 
Is  no  doubt  guided  by  the  postulates  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council  contemn- 
ing the  grave  admonition  of  His  Holiness 
Paul  'VI  that  the  world  Is  in  great  need  of 
practicing  the  Christian  spirit  of  helping 
those  peoples  which  are  in  most  need. 

It  is  Just  and  proper  that  we,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Catholic  Church,  ootne  to 
give  you  our  heartfelt  welcome  to  our  coun- 
try. We  have  felt  throughout  the  whole 
nation  a  deep  and  sincere  gratitude  for  all 
of  you  who  labor  together  In  these  noble 
endeavors  guided  by  the  Christian  spirit  of 
charity. 

Our  priests,  with  their  presence  here  today, 
wish  to  give  testimony  of  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  of  the  hospital  ship 
Hope.  As  head  of  the  diocese  and  In  their 
representation  we  give  you  our  warmest  wel- 
oonve  to  our  shores  and  to  our  soil  which  we 
beg  you  to  consider  your  own.  May  God 
bless  your  every  effort  in  the  noble  task  of 
this  ship  of  hope  which  as  our  Ruben  would 
say  It  Is  a  true  "Canto  de  Vlda  y  Experanza," 
song  of  life  and  hope. 

When  you  have  finished  your  stay  here 
and  you  go  back,  please  tell  the  people  of 
your  ooiintry  and  your  Government  that  your 
flag  and  ours  were  entwined  together  in 
friendship  and  In  your  honor,  and  that  you 
conquered    a    victory   more    signlflcant   and 


glorious  than  those  that  can  be  reaped  In 
wars  and  more  lasting  because  It  did  not  de- 
stroy but  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
human   dignity. 


REPUBLICAN  EFFORTS  TO  IN- 
CREASE SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS VINDICATED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  a  recent  Associated 
Press  dispatch  which  appeared  in  many 
newspapers  around  the  country.  This 
dispatch  reports  that  the  administration 
intends  to  seek  increased  social  security 
benefits  next  year. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  administration's 
announced  intention  which.  I  point  out. 
is  the  direct  result  of  determined  efforts 
in  the  Senate  to  enact  the  proposal  spon- 
sored by  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and 
several  other  Senators,  including  myself, 
to  blanket  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, for  minimum  monthly  benefits  of 
$44,  all  persons  over  70  years  of  age  not 
now  covered  by  the  program.  This  pro- 
posal in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  recently  approved  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  was  not  accepted  in  its  entirety  by 
the  House-Senate  conferees  on  this 
measure,  but  the  principle  therein  is  now 
on  the  statute  books.  This  action  by 
Congress  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Prouty  h&s  evidently  persuaded  the 
administration  that  it  is 'high  time  to 
give  millions  of  elderly  Americans,  most 
of  whom  are  poverty  stricken,  a  decent 
break  in  the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  dispatch  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Tampa   (Fla.)    Tribune,  Mar.  20. 
1966) 

HiGHES     SOCIAI.     SKCURITT      BENETrTS      APPEAR 
ASStTRED 

Washington. — A  surprise  Senate  vote  for 
a  help-the-elderly-poor  amendment  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  tax  bill  may  have  speeded 
an  upward  revision  of  basic  social  security 
payments. 

The  amendment  was  kept  In  the  final  bill 
only  in  a  watered-down  form  when  It  wa« 
sent  to  President  Johnson. 

But  the  inclulsion  of  the  provision 
prompted  both  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuBKKT  H.  HiJMPHarr  to  say  that  the 
administration  Intends  to  do  something  next 
year  about  raising  social  security  payments. 

Many  legislators  and  administration  ex- 
perts on  social  security  long  have  contended 
that  the  system  must  be  upgraded  to  give 
more  adequate  protection  to  the  elderly  poor. 
The  minimum  monthly  payment  for  an  in- 
dividual now  is  M4. 

But  many  of  these  have  said  privately  they 
doubted  whether  anything  could  be  done 
before  the  presidential  election  year  of  1968 
or  possibly  even  1972. 

They  pointed  out  there  was  a  major  re- 
vision of  social  security  last  year  with  adop- 
tion of  medicare,  and  It  normally  takes  sev- 
eral years  to  generate  a  new  round  of  basic 
changes. 

However,  the  upshot  of  the  fight  over  the 
amendment  added  to  the  tax  bill  was  that 
Johnson  pledged  to  submit  proposals  next 
year  to  make  social  security  benefits  more 
adequate. 
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Republicans  contend  that  the  Uon'a  share 
of  the  credit  {or  this  should  go  to  nilld- 
m&nnered  Senator  Winston  L.  P»otrrT.  Re- 
publican, of  Vermont,  who  has  pushed  re- 
lentlessly for  6  years  for  Just  such  a  revision. 

PaotTTT  haa  been  proposing  two  basic  social 
security  amendments — 

A  nJnlmum  monthly  payment  of  •70,  with 
proportionate  Increases  for  thoee  entitled  to 
more  than  the  minimum. 

A  blanketing  under  social  security  of  all 
the  1.8  million  persons  over  70  not  now 
covered . 

In  each  case,  be  proposes  the  additional 
benefits  be  financed  from  the  Treasury's  gen- 
eral  revenues. 

This  Is  In  line  with  the  views  of  most  ex- 
perts Qt  the  Capitol,  who  say  the  payroll  tax 
which  now  finances  social  security  haa  been 
scaled  as  high  as  it  should  go. 

Under  the  law  passed  last  year  setting 
up  medicare  and  raising  regular  social  secu- 
rity payments  7  percent,  the  payroll  levy  on 
an  employee  and  his  employer  eventually  will 
reach  a  combined  11  3  percent. 


right  of  Americans  which  is  as  old  as  the 
Constitution  itself,  must  again  become  a 
part  of  our  heritage. 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTmmONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  RESTORE  PRAY- 
ER IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  few  ac- 
tions by  the  Supreme  Court  have  raised 
as  much  controversy,  posed  as  many  un- 
ansuered  questions,  or  fostered  such  leg- 
islative activity  as  the  series  of  decisions 
beginning  with  the  Engel  against  Vltale, 
or  as  it  Is  more  commonly  known  the 
school  prayer  case. 

This  decision  and  its  successors  have 
had  the  effect  of  forbidding  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  prayer  in  public  schools,  where 
the  actldn  was  formerly  part  of  the  daily 
activity  by-  our  Nation's  youth.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  this  decision 
has  had  such  an  effect.  It  was  clearly 
not  the  Intention  of  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  to  forbid  the  populace  to 
publicly  practice  religion.  For  instance, 
we  here  In  the  Senate  open  every  day  with 
a  prayer  to  give  us  spiritual  guidance. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  take  the  oath  of  oCBce  with  his 
hand  on  the  Bible,  and  part  of  his  oath 
Is  an  affirmation  to  Almighty  God. 

One  of  the  mottos  of  our  N&tion  Is  'In 
God  We  Trust";  certainly  our  forefathers 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  for  a  period  of 
time  It  was  all  right  to  have  public  re- 
ligious afQrmations,  and  after  a  point,  it 
was  not. 

I  would  like  to  quote  one  of 
America's  foremost  religious  leaders — 
Billy  Graham — referring  to  the  decision ; 

This  Is  another  step  toward  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Followed  to  Its 
logical  conclusion  we  will  have  to  take  the 
chaplains  out  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
President  cannot  put  his  hand  on  the  Bible 
when  he  takes  the  oath  of  ofBce.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution  meant  we  were  to  have 
freedom  of  religion,  not  freedom  from  re- 
ligion. 

The  question  is  then.  Mr.  President, 
whether  the  pupils  who  desire  to  join  in 
a  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  each  scho<^ 
cay  may  do  so.  The  recent  decisions  of 
the  Court  have  effectively  prevented 
many  pupils  who  want  to  exercise  their 
religloiis  rights  from  doing  so. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
quickly  pass  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  so  that  religious  freedom  will 
he  permitted  agsdn  in  our  schools.    Tliis 


THE    MOST    PRECIOUS    RESOURCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  ways  to  measure  a  com- 
munity's contribution  to  the  Nation's 
welfare. 

Some  communities  grow  food  for  our 
people.  Others  manufacture  goods,  and 
still  others  extract  needed  material  from 
the  land.  The  sum  of  such  contributions 
is  the  Nation's  strength,  the  resources 
which  make  a  free  society  possible  in  a 
hostile  world. 

The  Chilkat  Valley  In  southeast  Alaska 
is  a  community  of  about  1,000  residents. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  for  certain,  I  believe  this  com- 
munity is  making  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  welfare,  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  Its  most  precious  resource, 
its  young  men.  are  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

According  to  the  Chllkat  Valley  News. 
10  residents  of  the  community  are  on 
duty  in  Vietnam.  I  understand  that  an 
additional  eight  young  men  from  the 
valley  are  serving  in  their  country's 
Armed  Forces  elsewhere. 

As  the  Chilkat  Valley  News  observed 
in  a  recent  editorial,  about  1  percent  of 
the  community's  population  is  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  News  reasons,  with  Justification  I 
think,  that— 

If  all  the  communities  In  the  United  States 
had  the  same  percentage  of  local  residents 
In  Vietnam  that  this  area  does,  the  United 
States  would  have  1,620.000  there.  Since 
recent  reports  show  something  over  200,000 
U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam,  some  of  the  area's 
residents  have  rep>orted  the  belief  that  this 
small  community  haa  one  of  the  higher  per- 
centages of  Americana  there. 

Because  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  welfare  I 
will  place  In  the  Record  the  names  of 
the  Chilkat  Valley  residents  serving  our 
country. 

Tlie  News  lists  those  serving  in  Viet- 
nam as  Sp4c.  David  Land,  Sp4c.  Gene  P. 
Strong.  Sgt.  John  W.  Berry.  Sp4c.  Stan- 
ley J.  Alex,  Larry  Albecker,  Ronald  Mar- 
tin, Gary  Cranston,  James  Strong,  and 
John  W.  Thompson.  I  understand  that 
Howard  MacRae  also  Is  in  Vietnam, 
though  his  name  was  not  listed  by  the 
News. 

According  to  a  letter  from  an  area 
resident.  Billy  Albecker,  Billy  Blackmore. 
Murray  Clayton,  Paul  Matsuno,  Walter 
Weedman,  Gene  Martin.  Jim  Brouillette, 
and  Pat  Stevens  are  also  on  active  duty. 

Those  who  read  the  nsunes  closely  will 
learn  that  three  families  have  two  sons 
in  the  service. 

Clearly,  ChUkat  Valley  is  doing  its 
part  in  this  time  of  peril,  for  ita  most 
precious  resource  is  serving  where  the 
peril  is  greatest. 


JOBLESS   PAY   CHEAT   JAILED   FOR 
360   DAYS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  news  story  which  appeared 


in  the  March  24  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "Jobless  Pay  Cheat 
Jailed  for  360  Days. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Jobless  Pat  Cheat  Jao-eo  for  360  Days 

Norrls  N.  Cooper,  37.  of  425  Irving  Street 
NW.,  pleaded  guilty  yesterday  to  defrauding 
the  District  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board  of  $270  and  received  a  stem  lecture 
and  a  360-day  jail  sentence  from  General 
Sessions  Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck. 

Cooper  was  charged  with  telling  the  Board 
he  was  unemployed  for  6  weeks  last  summer 
when  he  actually  received  more  than  $450 
in  salary  from  the  Agnes  Flower  Shoppe, 
6224  Georgia  Avenue  NW.,  during  the  period. 

Halleck  said,  "I  can  sympathize  with  a 
hungry  man  who  goes  out  and  steals  a  steak 
but  I  have  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  you. 
Our  welfare  laws  are  designed  to  support  the 
poor  and  downtrodden,  but  we  object  vio- 
lently when  the  money  is  taken  by  a  cheat." 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  our  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  hold- 
ing a  series  of  public,  televised,  and 
widely  reported  hearings  on  American 
foreign  policy.  During  the  first  part  of 
these  hearings,  emphasis  was  on  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam,  our  reasons  for  being 
there,  our  role  in  the  conflict,  and  the 
alternatives  confronting  us  with  regard 
to  that  war;  after  that,  we  have  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  various  alterna- 
tives which  we  confront  In  maintaining 
an  optimum  foreign  policy  and  national 
posture  vis-a-vis  Red  China. 

During  these  hearings,  two  presenta- 
tions have  stood  out  as  having  excep- 
tional merit  and  logic  in  their  persuasive 
appeal  to  objective-minded  Americans. 
The  first  was  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  his  presentation 
on  Vietnam.  I  stated  during  the  com- 
mittee hearings  that  Secretary  Rusk's 
presentation  deserved  to  be  published  as 
a  state  paper  and  I  understand  It  is  now 
available  In  print  to  anybody  writing  the 
Department  of  State  requesting  a  copy 
of  it.  It  should  be  studied  and  analyzed 
by  every  citizen  seeking  to  understand 
the  American  position  In  Vietnam. 

The  second  presentation  of  exceptional 
merit  and  extraordinary  importance  was 
the  testimony  of  former  Congressman 
Walter  H.  Judd.  of  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Long  recognized  as  one  of  America's  most 
knowledgeable  students  of  China — per- 
haps our  foremost  Chinese  authority  due 
to  his  having  lived  in  China  under  both 
Commimist  and  non-Corrununlst  re- 
gimes— his  ability  to  converse  fluently  in 
Chinese,  and  his  long  service  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — Dr. 
Walter  Judd.  who  served  in  China  as  a 
medical  missionary,  presented  a  26-page 
analysis  to  our  committee  which  was  as 
compelling  as  it  was  authoritative. 

It.  too.  deserves  to  be  published  as  a 
state  paper  but  since  Dr.  Judd  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
enmient  or  of  the  State  Department  such 
action  is  unlikely.  I  therefore  take  this 
means  of  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  and  for  mak- 
ing certain  it  is  preserved  In  the  archives 
of  our  American  history  where  It  can  be 


alluded  to  by  future  historians  who  will 
be  better  able  than  those  of  us  here  today 
to  evaluate  Its  full  merit  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  unfolded  by  the  future  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here.  Congressman 
Judd  presented  to  the  committee  a  real- 
istic, logical,  and  persuasive  analysis  of 
the  Chinese  situation  which  rather  dev- 
astatingly  exposed  errors  of  judgment  In 
the  so-called  containment  without  iso- 
lation approach  to  Red  China.  He  also 
presented  a  convincing  pattern  of  logical 
reasons  why  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations  at  this  time  would 
be  more  likely  to  produce  than  to  prevent 
a  military  collision  with  Red  China. 

Unless  one  doubts  the  devotion  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  their  announced 
desire  to  expand  their  influence  and  to 
weaken  or  destroy  America  specifically 
and  free  governments  in  general,  the 
presentation  of  Walter  Judd  Is  an  elo- 
quent argument  against  any  suggestion 
that  we  strengthen  the  forces  which  are 
striving  to  weaken  the  United  States. 

In  all  events,  this  great  analysis  by 
this  recognized  expert  on  Chinese  affairs 
deserved  to  be  studied  and  analyzed  by 
every  serious-minded  and  objective  citi- 
zen desiring  to  understand  the  basic 
factors  involved  in  our  American  foreign 
policy  decisions  vis-a-vls  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Congressman 
Judd's  presentation  to  our  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  PouCY  Toward  China 
(Statement   of   Walter  H.  Judd   before   the 
Committee    on    Foreign    Relations,     U.S. 
Senate,  Mar.  28,  1966) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
27  years  ago  I  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  committee  on  essen- 
tially the^same  subject  as  today:  How  to  get 
and  keep  freedom  and  peace  In  Asia  and 
thus  security  and  peace  for  the  United 
States.  The  threat  then  was  Japan's  aggres- 
sive military  expansions.  After  months  un- 
der the  Japanese  In  China,  I  had  become 
convinced  that  our  best  hope  for  our  peace 
and  security  lay  in  stopping  the  vital  aid, 
assistance,  comfort  being  supplied  by  us  to 
the  aggressor,  while  doing  all  we  properly 
could  to  strengrthen  and  help  the  free  peo- 
ples resisting  that  aggressor.  Many  con- 
sidered such  a  policy  too  dangerous  and 
costly — a  confrontation  with  Japan  might 
lead  to  war.  Our  Government  was  per- 
suaded, until  It  was  too  late,  to  try  to  placate 
the  aggressor.  Perhaps  we  could  change  his 
attitudes  toward  us  and  others  by  carrying 
on  normal  trade  and  showing  him  our  good 
win.  Perhaps  that  might  start  an  evolu- 
tionary process  In  Japan's  military  leadership 
leading  to  better  relationships. 

The  policy  did  not  lead  to  peace.  It  led  to 
Pearl  Htu-bor. 

The  same  general  approach  to  aggression 
In  Asia  Is  being  advocated  today  as  on  that 
earlier  occasion.  Communist  goverimients 
and  their  fronts  are  waging  war  against  free 
peoples  worldwide.  At  the  moment  the  hot- 
test spot,  the  test  case  for  us,  Is  Vietnam — 
as  at  other  times  It  has  b«en  Greece,  Berlin, 
Korea,  Quemoy,  Lebanon.  Cuba. 

But  the  Issue  Is  not  Vietnam;  It  Is  how 
are  disputes  to  be  settled— by  resolution 
through  clvUlzed  means?  Or  by  armed 
force? 


The  stake  Is  not  Vietnam;  it  Is  Asia — and 
ourselves  and  the  world. 

The  problem  is  not  Vietnam;  it  is  aggres- 
sive Comm\mlst  expsmsionlsm — this  time 
from  North  Vietnam,  backed  up  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China. 

No  great  expansionist  movement  has  ever 
stopped  until  It  was  checked.  Our  choice — 
with  Red  China  just  as  It  was  with  Japan 
and  Hitler — is  not  between  checking  and  not 
checking;  It  Is  whether  to  check  early,  while 
we  can,  and  with  allies — or  try  to  check  the 
aggression  later  when  it  Is  stronger,  closer, 
and  we  have  fewer  and  weaker  friends  and 
allies. 

The  question  Is  how  to  check  It — ^wlth 
least  risk  and  cost. 

I 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war 
In  1950.  America's  policy  toward  Communist 
China  under  the  Truman.  Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  administrations  has  been 
a  hardheaded  realistic  attempt  to  protect 
the  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  resisting  any  steps  that  would  further 
Increase  Chinese  Communist  Influence  and 
power.  An  indispenelble  part  of  the  policy 
has  been  to  support  and  strengthen  all  non- 
Communist  governments  that  are  trying  to 
preserve  their  Independence  and  thereby  to 
keep  their  manpower,  territory,  bases,  and 
resources  out  of  Communist  control. 

Some  say  that  policy  has  failed.  Red  China 
is  still  there,  it  is  as  hostile,  and  as  dedicated 
to  world  domination  by  armed  force  as  ever, 
■yes.  It  is  there,  but  where  would  the  coun- 
tries around  Red  China  have  been  without 
this  policy  of  containment  of  the  aggressor 
and  support  of  the  free?  There  are  great 
problems  ahead  for  Korea,  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Burma,  as  well  as  South  Viet- 
nam, Malaysia,  and  Indonesia.  But  all  of 
them  are  still  free.  And  who  can  believe 
they  would  have  been  free,  and  with  at  least 
the  possibility  of  solving  their  problems.  If 
It  had  not  been  for  our  firm  containment  of 
China? 

n 
From  what  I  have  seen  In  the  press,  most 
of  the  changes  in  American  policy  toward 
Communist  China  proposed  by  various  wit- 
nesses before  this  committee  appear  to  be 
based  on  certain  assumptions  which  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  justified: 

1.  That  the  Communist  regime  now  in 
control  of  the  Clilna  mainland  Is  here  to 
stay. 

The  same  was  said  of  Hitler,  of  Khruschev. 
Sukarno,  of  Nkrumah.  People  are  not  so 
sure  now  of  CasUo.  Despots  generally  ap- 
pear invincible — until  the  last  5  minutes. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Is  stubbornly 
keeping  Red  China  Isolated  and  therefore 
we  are  responsible  for  Its  hostility  and 
belligerence.  The  reverse  Is  the  truth;  It 
Is  Red  China's  hostility  and  belligerence  In 
Its  International  attitudes  and  actions,  that 
are  responsible  for  It    Isolation. 

Gen.  George  Marshall  wrote  on  January  7, 
1947,  after  he  had  spent  a  year  trying  the 
very  policies  now  being  recommended  of 
friendliness,  conciliation,  bringing  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  Into  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  Into  the  world  community: 

"I  wish  to  state  to  the  American  people 
that  In  the  deliberate  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  of  the  action,  policies,  and  purposes  of 
our  Government  this  propaganda  (against 
the  United  States)  has  been  without  regard 
for  the  truth,  without  any  regard  whatso- 
ever for  the  facts,  and  has  given  plain  evi- 
dence of  a  determined  piu-pose  to  mislead  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  world  and  to  arouse 
a  bitter  hatred  of  Americans." 

The  cause  of  Red  China's  hostility  Is  not 
Its  Isolation,  but  the  Communist  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  for  use  of  armed  forces  to 
achieve  world  revolution'.  To  remove  China's 
Isolation  now  would  prove  that  the  Ideology 


Is  correct  and  should  be  followed  even  more 
tenaciously. 

3.  That  there  Is  a  better  hope  of  getting 
Red  China  to  change  Its  attitudes  and  ac- 
tivities by  giving  In  to  It  on  matters  like 
diplomatic  recognition,  trade,  and  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  than  by  resolute  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  containment  as 
long  as  Red  China  refuses  to  act  like  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  clvUlzed   society. 

4.  That  changing  our  policy  vls-a-vls  Red 
China  just  might  start  an  evolutionary 
process  there. 

But.  of  course.  It  might  just  as  easily  re- 
duce the  chances  of  such  an  evolutionary 
process.  Everybody  desires  and  hopes  lor 
"evolution"  In  Red  China.  The  debate  should 
be  over  what  measures  are  most  likely  to 
produce  it: 

(a)  Giving  Red  China  greater  prestige. 
Influence,  entree;  that  Is,  making  it  stronger? 
Or  keeping  It  as  weak  a^d  Isolated  as  pos- 
sible? 

(b)  Concessions  from  Its  Intended  vic- 
tims—like the  United  States?  Or  pressures 
from  Its  present  victims — the  Chinese  within 
Red  China,  thoee  on  Taiwan  and  in  south- 
east Asia,  Muslims  In  Indonesia  and  Malaysia, 
etc.? 

(c)  Proving  that  Red  China's  truculence 
and  stubborn  defiance  of  the  world  suc- 
ceeds?   Or  showing  that  It  will  fall? 

(d)  Taking  the  ^'mountain"  (United  Na- 
tions) to  Mao?  Of  patiently  and  nonbel- 
Ugerently  Insisting  that  Mao  come  to  the 
mountain  of  better  International  conduct 
If  he  wants  the  benefiU  of  Red  Cblna  of 
membership  In  the  International  community? 

What  has  caused  the  reported  mellowing 
and  evolution  Inside  Yugoslavia,  Rumania, 
the  Soviet  Union?  Infiuences  from  without? 
Or  falltires  within?  If  economic  and  other 
pressures  from  within  and  without  are  com- 
pelling some  Commtinlst  governments  to 
moderate  their  policies,  at  least  toward  their 
own  people,  shouldn't  we  keep  the  pressures 
up  rather  than  reduce  them  by  helping 
those  hostUe  governments  to  solve  their 
problems? 

m 
Let  us  look  now  at  the  changes  In  policy 
toward  Red  China  suggested  by  some.  They 
are  mostly  three:  official  diplomatic  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States,  expansion  of 
trade  relations,  and  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  What  would 
be  the  probable  results  of  such  changes,  the 
gains  and  losses? 

Almost  no  one  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  goes 
further  than  expressing  the  vague  hope  that 
after  these  steps  Red  China  may  mellow, 
moderate,  mature,  evolve.  But  there  Is  no 
evidence  on  which  to  base  the  hoped-for 
gains. 

What  benefits,  economic  or  political,  has 
Great  Britain  received  from  her  granting  of 
diplomatic  recognition  in  1950?  Or  France 
2  years  ago? 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  recognized 
Communist  China  in  1950  and  worked  out 
with  Chou  En-lal  the  "five  principles  of 
coexistence."  He  remarked  that  Americans 
didn't  get  along  very  well  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  because  we  are  not  Asians.  Im- 
plying that  he  being  a  fellow  Asian  could.  I 
replied  that  I  feared  he  would  find  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  will  not  act  as  Asians 
but  as  world  revolutionists.  He  was  Red 
China's  chief  apologist  and  advocate — at  the 
U.N.  and  elsewhere.  How  did  his  fellow 
Asians  In  Peking  respond  to  his  being  their 
best  friend?  They  Invaded  India,  and  left 
Mr.  Nehru  a  broken  man. 

It  Is  suggested  that  with  diplomatic  recog- 
nition we  might  get  more  information  about 
conditions  In  Red  China.  But  we  have  been 
getting  plenty  of  Information  by  a  variety  of 
means,  especially  frcwn  the  thousands  of 
escapees  each  year.  Red  China  haa  not  al- 
lowed any  newspaper  correspondent  of  any 
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nationality  to  travel  freely  in  that  land  un< 
less  It  bad  reason  to  believe  In  advance  that 
be  was  generally  favorable.  Our  trouble  U 
not  lack  of  Information  but  erosion  of  our 
steadfastness,  our  patience,  our  will — •«  Kao 
boasted  would  be  the  case. 

In  contrast,  there  U  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  losses  that  would  result  from  the  sug- 
gested weakening  of  American  policy.  Here 
are  some: 

1.  It  would  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
our  loyal  allies  on  Taiwan.  The  Chinese  are 
a  realistic,  even  fatalistic,  people.  With  no 
hope  for  reunion  In  freedom  with  their 
brethren  on  the  China  mainland,  they  would 
have  little  or  no  choice  but  to  prepare  for 
the  Inevitable.  Americans  who  advocate  ad- 
mitting Red  China  and  then  add  glibly,  "Of 
course,  we  would  support  the  defense  of  Tai- 
wan," may  be  salving  their  own  consciences 
but  I  think  no  Asians  will  be  deceived. 
Twelve  million  Chinese  could  hardly  main- 
tain Indefinitely  the  will  or  the  capacity  to 
resist  700  million,  with  the  world  organiza- 
tion ioT  p«ace  Itself  rejecting  the  12  million 
and  accepting  the  700  million. 

In  1944  an  American  Foreign  Service  officer 
stationed  with  the  Communists  In  north 
China  recommended  In  a  secret  memorandum 
that  our  Ambassador  to  China  be  sent  on  an 
offlclal  visit  to  the  Communist  headquarters. 
Be  added  "Public  announcement  that  the 
President's  representative  had  made  a  visit 
to  the  CoQimunlst  capital  at  Tenan  would 
have  significance  that  no  Chlneee  would 
rr.iss — least  of  all  the  generalissimo." 

He  v\a  right.  When  Ambassador  Hurley 
w\3  jrdered  to  make  the  trip  to  Tenan,  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  understood  that  their  cause 
was  loet.  Without  full  American  support 
they  could  not  hope  to  recover  after  the  war 
and  put  down  the  Communist  rebellion. 
Obviously  America  was  not  going  to  give 
••_tiem.  Its  ally,  full  support. 

The  result  of  giving  such  status  to  the 
Communist  enemy  Inevitably  was  deteriora- 
tion of  our  ally's  morale.  It  would  be  the 
same  on  Taiwan.  At  least  some  of  those  now 
advising  such  a  course  understand  this  psy- 
chological factor  as  well  as  did  the  foreign 
service  officer.  It  enables  them  to  appear 
resolutely  In  favor  of  containing  Red  China 
while  reoommendtng  a  course  almost  certain 
to  lead  to  that  policy's  failure. 

3  With  weakening  or  loss  of  Taiwan  our 
Padflc  Island  chain  of  defenses  would  be 
b.-^eaobed.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Philippines 
could  long  resist  Communist  pressures  and 
blandishments.  Filipinos  remember  that  It 
was  from  Taiwan  that  their  country  was  In- 
vaded by  the  Japanese.  It  would  take  vast 
intervention  with  American  forces  to  save 
•-hat  new  nation  for  which  we  certainly  have 
a  special  responsibility  In  the  Pacific.  I  have 
not  found  any  responsible  Filipino  leaders 
"ho  favor  recognition  of  Communist  China. 

3  The  15  million  or  so  Chinese  living  In 
southeast  Asia,  occupy  key  positions  of  power 
md  influence  In  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  Thailand, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  the  Pblllpplnee.  The  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries  could  not  refuse 
to  recognise  Communist  China  once  we  did. 
That  would  mean  every  Chinese  embassy  and 
consulate  In  southeast  Asia,  and  In  the  world 
for  that  matter,  would  become  a  protected 
center  of  Communist  espionage,  propaganda, 
sabotage,  and  subversion  of  the  host  govern- 
ment— as  recently  exposed  In  Indonesia  and 
Obana.  Through  these  embassies  and  con- 
sulates the  Chinese  minorities  would  be  un- 
der direct  and  almost  irresistible  pressure  to 
supp>ort  the  aggressive  p>ollcles  of  the  Mao 
regime. 

The  stability  of  the  strategic  countries  of 
southeast  AaU  would  inevitably  be  weakened. 
Can  anyon*  reasonably  expect  the  govern- 
ments of  theae  smaller  and  weaker  countries 
to  be  stronger  and  fircner  vls-a-vls  Bed  China 
than  the  great  United  States  is? 

4.  If  the  United  States  were  to  show  that 
It  U  not  a  dependable  ally  in  Asia,  our  allies 


•ls«whera  including  thoae  In  Europe,  would 
know  they  cannot  count  on  us  either.  What 
would  happen  to  the  whole  system  of  collec- 
tive security  we  have  been  building  at  such 
cost  and  effort  and  which  Is  absolutely  Indis- 
pensable to  our  own  survival  as  a  free  na- 
tion? Why  should  any  country  anywhere 
stand  by  us  If  It  Is  not  sure  we  will  stand 
by  It? 

S.  It  would  tell  the  neutrals  and  uncom- 
mitted nations  that  they  were  right  all  along 
and  that  they  might  as  well  give  In  to  the 
winning  side  at  once. 

0.  Perhaps  worst  of  all,  It  would  tell  the 
700  million  people  on  the  China  mainland 
that  we  are  accepting  their  subjugation, 
that  we  think  there  Is  more  hope  for  peace 
for  ourselves  In  deals  with  their  oppressors 
than  In  standing  steadfastly  with  them,  the 
oppressed. 

During  the  war  and  postwar  years  the 
United  States  relaxed  under  the  skillfully 
built-up  Illusions  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  a  peace-loving  democracy,  eager  and 
willing  to  cooperate  to  build  a  world  of 
order  and  pteace,  and  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists were  Just  agrarian  reformers.  Pei>- 
hape  our  best  hope  of  getting  out  of  our 
present  predlcanrjent  and  peril  without  a 
nuclear  holocaust  lies  In  the  urge  to  be  free 
that  lives  In  the  hearts  of  a  billion  human 
beings  behind  the  Communist  curtains. 
Unless  theee  peoples  are  able  from  within 
to  force  their  Communist  regimes  to  change 
and  eventually  to  abandon  Communist  world 
objectives,  there  Is  little  hope  of  otir  avoiding 
an  ultimate  all-out  clash.  Is  it  Intelligent 
or  realistic  to  adopt  a  foreign  policy  that  can 
cause  those  millions  behind  the  curtains  to 
abandon  hope?  If  the  strong  accept  the 
Conununlst  overlords,  how  long  can  the  weak 
continue  to  resist  them? 

rv 

What  would  be  the  g&lns  from  resumption 
of  trade  relations?  The  Communists  them- 
selves have  made  clear  on  numerous  occa- 
sions  that   their   unwavering   purposes   are: 

First,  to  get  military  and  Industrial  equip- 
ment and  supplies  which  they  cannot  yet 
obtain  within  the  Conununlst  bloo^not  In 
order  that  they  can  trade  more  with  us  In 
the  future,  but  so  that  they  can  become 
self-sufflctent  and  not  need  to  trade  with 
us  at  all. 

Second,  to  take  advantage  of  a  favorable 
trade  situation  wherever  there  Is  one  that 
they  cannot  match  even  by  exploitation  of 
their  own  people  and  of  their  satellites. 

Third,  to  Induce  countries  to  become  more 
and  more  dependent  on  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc,  and  therefore  more  and  more  at  Its 
mercy.  This  applies  particularly  to  Germany 
and  Japan. 

Fourth,  to  divide  the  free  world  powers. 

Our  objectives  In  trade  are  to  improve  the 
lives  of  people,  to  Improve  relations  between 
the  countries  Involved,  to  promote  peace  and 
prosperity  In  the  world,  and  In  the  process 
earn  a  profit  much  of  which  becomes  capital 
for  further  expansion  of  production  and 
trade  with  further  improvement  of  living 
standards. 

But  none  of  these  is  or  can  be  the  objec- 
tive of  a  Communist  regime.  All  trade  la 
conducted  by  Communist  state  organizations 
and  monopolies  that  have  as  their  single 
objective  the  strengthening  of  the  state. 
They  cannot  trade  under  the  accepted  rules 
of  the  free  world  without  ceasing  to  be  Com- 
munist. They  cannot  cease  to  be  Communist 
without  their  movement  collapsing.  Trade 
Is  as  much  a  weapon  of  their  expanalonlsm 
as  are  nilsslles.  It  Is  to  be  expanded  or  con- 
tracted, to  be  directed  here  or  shifted  there, 
as  those  at  the  top  determine  to  be  ad- 
vantageous In  promoting  the  Communist 
world  revolution. 

This  was  dramatically  Illustrated  some 
years  ago  when  Japan  established  trade  rela- 
tions with  Communist  China.    It  soon  found 


that  Red  China  would  not  actually  carry 
on  trade  unless  Japan  bowed  to  Red  China's 
political  wishes. 

In  1963  when  Pakistan  appeared  to  be  veer- 
ing toward  the  United  States.  Red  China  cut 
Its  purchases  of  Pakistan  cotton  from  $84 
million  In  1953  to  $7  million  In  1  year. 

Where  trade  between  Communist  China 
and  other  countries  does  exist,  it  is  only  on 
sufferance  of  the  Communist  government 
and  will  be  extinguished  when  It  has  served 
Its  purpose.  This  has  never  been  denied  by 
the  Chinese  Conununlst  leaders.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  avowed  on  numerous 
occasions  that  complete  nationalization  of 
Industries  and  trade  and  collectivization  of 
agriculture  has  to  come,  but  In  stages — 
which  means  Just  as  fast  as  they  feel  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  Impose  It.  Would  it 
be  in  our  interest,  economic  or  otherwise,  to 
help  them  do  it  faster? 
v 

What  would  be  the  result  of  admitting 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations? 
I  cannot  see  any  Important  benefits  for  us 
or  for  the  XJJf..  but  the  benefits  for  the  Com- 
munists would  be  enormous 

Admission  would  represent  for  Red  China 
the  greatest  possible  diplomatic  victory.  It 
would  give  the  Mao  regi'ne  the  stamp  of 
legitimacy  and  add  Immeasurably  to  Its  pres- 
tige and  power  all  over  the  world.  Why  has 
every  Communist  government,  party,  and 
front  in  the  world  worked  tirelessly  for  16 
years  for  Red  China's  admission  If  that  would 
be  bed  for  communism  and  good  for  us? 

Some  say,  "But  Conununlst  China  Is  a  fact. 
We  must  be  realistic.  We  cannot  hide  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  Ignore  it  or  pretend 
It  is  not  there."  But  that  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
Just  because  we  recognize  that  Red  China  Is 
Indeed  a  fact,  and  such  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  fact,  that  intelligent  concern  for 
our  own  and  the  world's  future  require  its 
exclusion  from  the  United  Nations  until  It  Is 
willing  to  meet  the  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership. To  admit  it  prior  to  that  time 
would  only  make  it  more  powerful  and  more 
dangerous. 

The  Communist  regime  in  China  avowedly 
is  dedicated  to  the  isolation  and  destruction 
of  the  United  States.  Should  Americans 
help  It  Into  a  better  position  to  work  for  that 
obJecUve? 

It  Is  a  complete  non  sequltur  to  say  that 
because  Red  China  is  there,  therefore  It 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  UJ«.  There  are 
gangsters  In  each  of  otir  cities.  We  do  not 
argue  that  therefore  the  city  councils,  courts 
and  police  fcn-ce  should  take  the  gangsters  in. 
Rather  we  demand  that  lawless  elements  be 
kept  out  of  the  forces  responsible  for  main- 
taining law  and  order,  or  peace  and  security — 
which  the  U.N.  Charter  states  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  organization  was  established. 

It  Is  said  that  the  700  million  Chinese  are 
entitled  to  be  represented  In  the  U.N.  Cer- 
tainly. But  the  Peking  regime  does  not  rep- 
re«ent  the  Chinese  people  any  more  than  the 
Quisling  regime  in  Norway  represented  the 
Norwegian  people.  Whenever  the  Chinese 
people  have  opportunity  to  choose  their  own 
representatives  in  free  elections,  these  rep- 
reaentatlves  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted 
promptly  to  the  United  Nations.  Incidental- 
ly, is  It  not  strange  that  'ree  elections  are 
demanded  In  Vietnam  "to  determine  the 
peoples'  wishes."  even  during  a  cruel  Internal 
war,  but  not  demanded  In  mainland  China? 

To  keep  Red  China  Isolated  and  weaker 
than  it  would  otherwise  be  In  not  denying  or 
ignoring  Its  existence;  It  is  the  realistic  way 
to  deal  with  Its  existence. 

It  Is  said  that  the  United  Nations  ought 
to  be  a  universal  organization  with  all  ex- 
isting governments  In  It.  But  the  Charter 
makes  perfectly  clear  that  the  U.N.  was  never 
Intended  to  be  a  universal  organization. 
That  concept  was  discussed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  rejected.    Why  would  the  Charter 
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have  Article  6  providing  for  expelling  "a 
member  which  has  consistently  violated  the 
principles  contained  in  the  present  charter," 
If  the  organization  was  supposed  to  be  uni- 
versal? 

Article  4  reads:  "Membership  In  the  United 
Nations  Is  open  to  all  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions which  accept  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  present  charter,  and  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  organization,  are  able  and  willing  to 
carry  out  these  obligations." 

What  obligations?  Article  2  reads,  in  part: 
"All  members  shall  settle  their  International 
disputes  by  peaceful  means",  and  "All  mem- 
bers shall  refrain  In  their  international  re- 
lations from  the  threat  of  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  State,  or  In  any  other  mat- 
ter Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations." 

For  more  than  10  years  we  have  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  Chinese  CtHnmunists,  try- 
ing to  get  them,  among  other  things,  to 
honor  their  solemn  commitment  at  Panmun- 
Jon  to  'release  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
captured  In  Korea.  If  they  would  fulfill  this 
conunltment,  there  would  be  some  Justifica- 
tion for  going  ahead  with  further  agreements. 
They  have  adamantly  refused  either  to  re- 
lease or  to  account  for  the  prisoners  we  know 
they  had. 

We  have  tried  to  get  them  to  accept  the 
membership  obligations  prescribed  In  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  agree  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  their  relations  with 
their  neighbors.  They  would  then  be  eligi- 
ble for  U.N.  membership.  But  they  have  re- 
fused. 

So  It  Is  grossly  untrue  that  the  United 
States  Is  stubbornly,  blindly,  arbitrarily 
keeping  Conununlst  China  out  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  Is  sometimes  claimed.  Red  China 
Is  stubbornly  keeping  Itself  out.  It  simply 
refuses  to  qualify.  I  don't  know  any  uni- 
versity that  will  admit  a  student  without 
his  meeting  its  entrance  requirements — even 
if  he  has  a  gun. 

Some  ask,  "But  what's  the  difference  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  Soviet  Union  doesn't  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  foive  either.  Look 
at  the  missiles  It  put  into  Cuba."  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  Soviet  Union  got  Into  the 
United  Nations  at  the  time  of  Its  founding 
when  it  was  pretending  to  he  peace-loving 
and  willing  to  cooperate  for  peace  In  Interna- 
tional affairs.  Red  China  does  not  even  pre- 
tend. In  fact,  the  essence  of  Its  quarrel  with 
Moscow  is  over  its  unwavering  Insistence  on 
the  use  of  force. 

It  Is  said  that  if  the  United  Nations  is  not 
to  admit  Communist  China,  then  It  ought  to 
expel  the  Soviet  Union.  Thia  Ie  a  good  logi- 
cal argument,  but  It  Is  a  uaeless  one.  The 
Soviet  Union  can  veto  Its  own  expulsion. 

If  Communist  China  were  to  be  admitted, 
it  could  not  be  expelled  either,  no  matter 
what  its  conduct. 

The  fact  that  there  are  already  some  bad 
actors  in  the  U.N.  Is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  not,  knowingly,  bring  any  more  in. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  useful  to  establish  a 
new  universal  organization — a  league  of  all 
existing  governments,  lawless  as  well  as  law- 
abiding.  But  the  United  Nations  Is  not  such 
an  organization.  Let  us  not  destroy  Its  char- 
acter as  a  union  of  peace-loving  states  pool- 
ing their  strength  against  lawlessness  and 
aggression  from  whatever  source. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  some  can  ad- 
vocate world  peace  through  world  law  and 
at  the  same  time  advocate  brazen  violation 
of  the  nearest  world  law  that  we  have,  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  One  would 
expect  that  those  genuinely  wanting  to  build 
respect  for  International  law  and  order  would 
advocate  amending  the  Charter  according  to 
Its  own  provisions,  rather  than  cynical  nul- 
lification of  it. 

If  some  members  of  an  organization  break 
Its  rules  and  standards,  that  is  not  fatal  to 


the  organization.  But  if  the  organization 
Itself  votes  to  scrap  its  own  rules  and  stand- 
ards in  a  vain  effort  to  appease  some  lawless 
members,  that  is  starting  down  the  road  to 
its  own  destruction.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  United  Nations  destroyed,  as  was  the 
League  of  Nations. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  we  recognize  Com- 
munist China  and  admit  it  to  the  United 
Nations,  it  might  Improve  the  functioning 
of  that  and  related  International  organiza- 
tions. Inhere  is  far  more  evidence  that  It 
would  hamper  their  functioning.  The  only 
time  the  United  Nations  has  been  able  to  op- 
erate as  It  was  Intended  to  on  a  matter  as 
serious  as  aggression  was  In  1950  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  absenting  Itself  from  the 
Security  Council  in  an  effort  to  pressure  the 
United  Nations  into  admission  of  Bed 
China — and  thus  was  txnable  to  veto  U.N. 
action  against  the  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea.  Moscow  is  not  likely  to  make  the 
mistake  of  being  absent  again. 

It  is  clear  that  Communist  governments 
do  not  Join  the  United  Nations  u'ith  the  same 
purpose  m  mind  as  we  and  other  govern- 
ments do,  namely,  to  help  make  it  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  for  resolving  disputes.  Ob- 
viously the  Soviet  Union  Joined  In  order  to 
make  sure  the  U.N.  does  not  work  effectively. 
It  has  a  world  organization  of  its  own,  the 
CommunlEt  Party  with  organized,  dis- 
ciplined, efficient  units  In  every  country. 
The  Communists  intend  to  win  for  their 
world  organization.  What  could  be  more 
advantageous  than  to  have  seats  in  the 
other  world  organization  also,  particularly 
in  the  Security  Council,  where  perfectly 
legally  under  the  charter,  they  can  keep  the 
rival  organization  crippled  and  ineffective 
whenever  they  wish  to.  Almost  all  of  the 
more  than  100  Soviet  vetoes  have  been 
against  measures  that  were  favored  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  U.N.  members  and 
were  In  the  direction  of  {>eac«. 

It  Is  contended  that  It  is  necessary  to  have 
Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations 
because  no  agreement  on  disarmament  can 
be  effective  without  Its  participation.  But 
luitil  there  is  some  prospect  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  which  already 
has  deliverable  nuclear  weapons,  what  point 
is  there  in  including  Red  China  which  most 
experts  believe  cannot  have  the  capacity  to 
deliver  powerful  nuclear  weapons  In  a 
decade  or  more?  If  and  when  the  day 
comes,  and  I  hope  and  pray  It  may,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  agree  to  effective  disarma- 
ment proposals — whlch--q)eans  inspection — 
there  will  be  some  point  in  negotiation  with 
Red  China  on  the  subject. 

But  it  U  not  necessary  to  have  Red  China 
in  the  UJ^.  In  order  to  negotltate  with  her, 
on  this  or  any  other  matter.  We  have  had 
over  130  negotiations  with  it  In  the  last  11 
years — almost  1  a  month — and  more  than 
any  other  non-Communist  government  has 
had. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  should  be  accepted  because 
the  Chinese  people  under  it  are  better  off 
economically.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as  com- 
pared with  Chinese  in  Free  China.  But  even 
if  it  were  true,  it  would  not  prove  the  point. 
People  were  better  off  economically  under 
Hitler  than  In  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
Did  the  groups  who  now'  urge  acceptance  of 
Red  China  advocate  acceptance  of  Hitler  on 
that  ground? 

Then  there  is  the  old  diversionary  argu- 
ment. "What  about  Chiang  Kai-shek?  "  Well, 
what  about  him?  History  will  decide  his 
proper  place  and  I  predict  it  will  be  a  high 
one.  But  our  policy  Is  not  and  has  not  been 
based  on  Chiang;  if  he  were  gone  tomorrow, 
America's  interests  would  be  precisely  the 
same.  We  are  tr3rlng  to  help  free  peoples  re- 
main free;  therefore,  It  is  to  our  Interest  to 
support  all  peoples  who  will  make  determined 
efforts  in  that  direction.    The  free  Chlneee 


on  Taiwan  certainly  are  making  such  ef- 
forts— and  succeeding.  They  are  ahead  of 
every  other  country  in  Asia  except  Japan. 
We  were  able  to  stop  oxir  economic  as^tance 
to  Free  China  last  July. 

So  if  one  examines  the  results  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  American  policy  toward 
China,  It  is  apparent  that  the  benefits  would 
be  minimal,  if  any.  The  dangers  to  the  coun- 
tries still  free  In  Asia,  to  the  United  Nations 
itself,  and  to  our  own  ijecurlty  and  peace, 
would  be  certain  and  serious  Indeed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  policy  of  keeping  Red  China 
contained  and  isolated  has  proved  success- 
ful in  promoting  the  vital  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Men  have  always  found  ways  to  taring  down 
tyrants — and  the  Chinese  will  bring  down 
theirs — if  only  we  are  not  beguiled  into 
throwing  the  ball  game  away  In  the  last  quar- 
ter by  falling  to  stand  fast — 6  minutes  longer. 
We  are  called  upon  by  history  to  prove  that 
free  citizens  have  greater  fortitude,  stronger 
nerves  and  steadier  patience  and  faith  than 
do  tyrants — faith  In  man  and  faith  In  God. 

VI 

So  the  key  question  for  us  is  how  best  to 
keep  Conimunist  Chlzui  contained  until  it 
fades  or  changes.  What  should  we  do  to  Im- 
plement that  basic  poUcy  In  the  period  Just 
ahead,  and  in  the  most  crucial  area  of  im- 
mediate contest — Vietnam? 

1,  We  must  recognize  and  state  frankly 
that  we  are  at  war,  however  much  it  was 
unsought  and  unprovoked  by  us. 

2.  We  must  develop  a  national  will  to  wage 
that  war  with  greater  vigor  and  skill  by  all 
the  measures,  economic  and  social  as  well 
as  military,  that  are  required  of  us  by  this 
enemy's  new  and  different  tactics.  1  will  pass 
over  a  discussion  of  the  measures  most  suit- 
able for  tise  in  Vietnam.  Professor  George 
TaylOT,  I  am  sure,  will  deal  with  them  most 
competently. 

8.  We  must  develop  a  gre,iter  unity  In 
support  of  the  total  war  effort  and  the  heroic 
sacrifices  being  made  in  Vietnam  by  our  own 
brave  men  and  our  valiant  Vietnamese  and 
other  allies.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ask  or  expect 
Vietnamese  leaders  to  be  more  united  In 
support  of  American  policy  than  American 
leaders  are.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
greater  stability  on  this  matter  in  Saigon 
than  there  is  In  Washington. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  expect  our  allies 
in  Vietnam  to  sacrifice  their  lives  Just  to 
Improve  the  position  of  the  United  States 
for  bargaining  with  their  enemy,  the  Viet- 
cong.  For  us  to  negotiate  with  the  Vlet- 
cong,  as  has  been  suggested,  ^uld  under- 
mine and  demoralize  the  Government  of 
South  'Vietnam  as  surely  as  negotiation  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  at  Yenan  in  the 
1944-46  i)erlod  undermined  the  Chinese 
Government  in  Chungking. 

4.  We  must  remember  that  the  objective 
of  a  war  is  i>olltlca1,  namely,  to  change  the 
will  of  the  adversary,  killing  as  few  people 
as  possible.  How  are  we  likely  to  change  the 
will  of  this  adversary  In  Hanoi?  Just  by 
constantly-repeated  assurances  that  we  will 
not  make  him  suffer,  no  matter  what  he 
does?  The  administration  has  publicly  stated 
repeatedly  that  we  have  "no  desire  for  the 
overthrow  of  Hanoi  or  Peking."  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Ho  Chl-mlnh  has  felt  no  need 
to  negotiate?  By  going  an  out  In  South  Viet- 
nam, perhaps  he  can  win  the  struggle  for 
Asia  by  humiliation  of  the  United  States. 
If  he  does  not  succeed,  then  he  can  go 
back  to  the  17  parallel  with  no  penalty  to 
himself  and  his  regime. 

Surely  the  most  effective  way  to  change 
the  will  of  the  enemy  is  to  make  him  know 
that  his  aggression,  1'  continued,  will  become 
so  costly  and  dangerous  to  his  own  position 
and  power  that  it  Is  to  his  advantage  to  call 
It  off.  It  is  troubles  in  North  Vietnam,  not 
killings  in  South  Vietnam,  that  are  likely  to 
Influence  Hanoi. 
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To  achieve  tbU  objective  of  changing  the 
will  of  ibe  eoemy  I  would  streae  aeveral  main 
steps: 

First,  we  must  continue  what  we  are  doing 
militarily  In  South  Vietnam — that  U.  w« 
must  hold,  and  then  eCdvance.  cleaning  out 
VIetcong  and  pacifying  liberated  areas. 

Second,  we  must  achieve  economic,  edu- 
cational, health,  and  therefore,  political  im- 
provements, even  while  fighting  a  cruel  war 
with  every  village  a  potential  battlefield. 
The  people  of  Vietnam  are  no  less  Important 
in  this  people's  war  than  the  military. 
Whenever  it  is  shown  to  the  rank  and  file 
there  Is  more  for  them  to  gain  by  supporting 
their  Oovernment  In  Saigon  assisted  by  the 
United  States,  more  and  more  of  them  will 
support  It.  To  stay  in  their  villages  and 
near  their  land,  as  they  would  like  most  of  all 
to  do.  la  becoming  Intolerable. 

They  often  are  under  Government  forces 
during  the  day  and  under  the  VIetcong  at 
night,  with  both  men  and  women  now  being 
drafted  to  fight  or  to  carry  loads  for  the 
Communists.  If  they  go  over  to  the  VIet- 
cong. the  latter  simply  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  give  the  people  better  living  con- 
ditions or  any  kind  of  security.  This  Is  the 
Held  In  which  we  can  run  rings  around  the 
Communists  more  easily  than  In  any  other. 

Even  In  refugee  camps,  the  people  can  have 
better  food  and  medical  care  and  hopes  of 
s<jme  education  for  their  children  than  they 
can  under  the  Communists  or  In  no-man's 
land  Relieved  from  fear  of  reprisals,  ths 
people  can  give  the  Oovemment  the  vitally 
in-.p.:>rtant  Information  they  have  about  Com- 
munist bu%es.  hideouts,  and  planned  opera- 
tl  .ns  This  could  start  a  tide  that  In  shorter 
time  than  most  now  believe  poaslble  could 
force  the  VIetcong  to  pull  back  from  their 
present  positions  and  Induce  thousands  of 
them  r.T  give  up. 

Gen  Edwin  F.  Black  whom  I  have  known 
for  severa;  years  as  one  of  the  most  astute 
workers  in  this  field  and  who  has  served  two 
tours  m  Vietnam  has  written,  "The  end  to 
the  peoples'  war  will  come  when  the  people 
make   their   choice." 

.\  third  essential  step  Is  to  do  our  utmost 
Ui  interdict  sippUee  coming  from  or  through 
North  %'!etnam.  The  one  thing  that  seems  to 
be  unjustifiable  Is  to  ask  an  American  or  a 
Vietnamese  soldier  to  risk  his  life  for  free- 
dom unless  his  government  is  doing  every- 
thing it  possibly  can  to  cut  down  the  supply 
of  men  and  weapons  which  enable  the  enemy 
to  take  his  life.  Whatever  the  risks  here, 
they  must  be  taken. 

Fourth,  we  should  openly  let  the  South 
Vietnamese  do  what  they  can  to  make  trouble 
in  North  Vietnam,  as  they  have  wanted  all 
along  to  do.  It  would  give  an  enormous  boost 
to  morale  to  let  South  Vietnam  conduct  even 
a  small  "liberation  front"  In  North  Vietnam, 
making  !t  more  difficult  for  North  Vietnam 
to  operate  Its  fraudulent  liberation  front  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Fifth,  should  we  bomb  cities  In  the  north? 
Not  as  we  did  In  Germany  and  Japan.  But 
we  should  bomb  war  plants,  powerplants.  oU 
tanks,  whatever  is  Important  to  North  Viet- 
nam's war.  Why  not  openly  announce  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  world  a  list  of  mili- 
tary targets  that  are  going  to  be  destroyed 
some  time  In  the  next  few  weeks  or  months. 
Wont  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  please  get  his  peojrfe 
out  of  those  plants  or  away  from  those  areas 
because  we  don't  want  to  kill  North  Vietnam- 
ese people;  we  want  only  to  reduce  his  capac- 
ity to  kill  South  Vietnamese  people.  There 
would  be  criticism.  But  the  cheers  In  our 
country  and  around  the  world  for  such  ac- 
tion would  make  the  Jeers  sound  pretty 
feeble. 
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Why  haven't  we  done  these  things?  Be- 
cause an  almost  hysterical  fear  has  been 
biait  up  that,  among  other  things,  It  might 
lead  to  war  with  Red  China  and    "we  must 


not  get  Into  a  land  war  with  Red  China's 
masses." 

Well,  all  things  are  possible;  and  there  Is 
no  course  without  risks.  But  let  us  weigh 
realistically  the  small  likelihood  of  such  In- 
tervention against  the  absolutely  certain 
dangers  Involved  in  going  on  as  we  are. 

1.  Red  China  would  be  Justifying  and  in- 
viting destruction  by  us  of  her  nuclear  facili- 
ties— her  greatest  trtimp  in  this  world  power 
struggle.  There  is  nothing  in  South  Vietnam 
that  Is  a  fraction  as  valuable  to  Red  China 
as  those  nuclear  facilities. 

3.  How  would  Red  China  supply  masses 
of  troops  in  South  Vietnam?  A  Communist 
army.  Just  like  Napoleon's,  moves  on  Its 
stomach.  The  Communists  are  having  all 
they  can  do  to  supply  the  Vletmlnh  and 
VIetcong  forces  already  In  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Red  China  cannot  forget  for  a  moment 
the  presence  on  her  own  flank  of  powerful 
air  and  military  forces  on  Taiwan.  Most  of 
mainland  China's  lines  of  communications 
run  north  and  south  and  are  within  etMy 
reach  of  the  alrbases  we  have  helped  the 
Chinese  build  on  that  island  for  the  very 
purpose  they  are  now  serving — a  powerful 
deterrent  to  Red  China's  entering  the  war 
and  getting  Itself  too  far  extended  to  the 
south.  Some  700.000  to  a  million  Red  Chi- 
nese are  tied  down  opposite  Taiwan,  on  guard 
against  possible  action  from  that  base.  Red 
China  also  has  to  keep  large  numbers  of 
troops  on  the  long  border  with  India,  on  the 
longer  border  with  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
borders  of  Korea,  and  bxindreds  of  thotisands 
of  soldiers  are  required  to  maintain  order 
In  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  at  home. 

4.  If  Red  China  were  to  get  Involved  in 
southeast  Asia,  she  would  have  to  concen- 
trate on  it  to  a  degree  that  would  almost 
certainly  make  her  lose  her  bitter  struggle 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  control  of  the 
world  Conununlst  movement.  That  struggle 
is  enormously  more  important  to  Red  China 
than  anything  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  powerful  considerations  like  the 
above,  many  in  Washington  seem  almost 
paralyzed  by  two  words — "confrontation" 
and  "escalation."  They  assert,  without  evi- 
dence to  support  it,  that  a  firm  confronta- 
tion with  Conununlst  aggression  anywhere 
will  lead  to  escalation  into  nuclear  war — 
"and  we  must  not  have  nuclear  war." 

Just  to  say  that,  of  course,  makes  more 
likely  the  nuclear  war  we  want  to  avoid.  It 
encourages  the  Communists  to  believe  we 
win  surrender  rather  than  have  nuclear  war, 
and  that  therefore  at  the  right  moment  they 
can  cow  us  into  submission  by  the  threat  of 
it.  It  nuky  well  be  that  the  outcome  of  this 
world  struggle  will  be  determined  by  which 
side  appears  to  be  less  afraid  of  nuclear 
war. 

Let  us.  however,  look  not  only  at  reasons 
like  the  above,  but  at  the  record: 

Eleven  times  In  the  last  30  yesirs  under 
3  administrations  we  have  accepted  a  con- 
frontation with  Communist  expansionism — 
this  Is  the  13th.  Eleven  times  the  United 
States  has  simply  said  "No.  This  we  cannot 
Uke." 

Did  any  one  of  those  11  confrontations 
lead  to  escalation,  as  was  threatened  by  the 
Communists  and  feared  by  us?  No,  each  led 
to  deescalatlon.  Each  led  to  improvement 
of  the  situation,  not  worsening.  In  effect, 
each  time  the  Communist  said,  "So  sorry. 
We  Just  wanted  to  know."  And  there  fol- 
lowed a  lessening  of  tensions. 

What  has  led  to  escalation?  Not  con- 
frontations, but  hesitation  Indecision,  divi- 
sion, vacillation,  appearance  of  fear.  From 
the  standpoint  of  inviting  or  prolonging  war. 
It  is  as  dangerous  to  look  Uke  a  paper  t^er 
as  to  be  one. 

So  I  have  no  difficulty  In  deciding  which 
U  the  wiser  and  safer  course  for  the  United 
States  to  follow  with  respect  to  Conamunlst 
China.  How  foolish  and  shortsighted  It 
would  be  to  abandon  the  policy  of  patient 


firmness  and  strength  In  support  of  human 
freedom  and  of  our  commitments  to  friends 
and  allies,  the  course  which  when  consist- 
ently followed  has  brought  peace,  in  order 
to  make  changes  in  policy  which  would  in- 
evitably weaken  our  friends  and  allies — the 
very  advocacy  of  the  changes  has  already 
shaken  some  of  them — and  would  inevitably 
strengthen  our  enemies.  Can  we  really  be- 
lieve that  for  us  to  prove  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  that  their  tough,  unyielding 
belligerence  gets  results  is  the  way  to  get 
them  to  abandon  that  belligerence? 

Particularly  would  it  be  shortsighted  and 
foolish  to  give  such  a  smashing  and  wholly 
uruiecessary  victory  to  Red  China  right  when 
it  Is  in  such  trouble  worldwide?  Does  It 
make  sense  to  accept  Its  representatives  Into 
our  country  and  into  the  United  Nations  Just 
when  its  representatives  are  being  exposed 
and  expelled  from  countries  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia,  countries  that  followed 
the  very  policies  toward  Red  China  we  are 
now  being  urged  to  adopt? 

Each  year  since  1954  Is  has  been  confidently 
predicted  that  Red  China's  adnUselon  was  In- 
evitable, probably  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  that  many  came  to  believe 
It.  Well,  a  dozen  years  have  gone  by  and  it 
has  not  happened.  Last  year  saw  the  high 
watermark  of  support.  But  In  these  very 
last  months  the  tide  has  been  turned  against 
Red  China  by  Its  own  actions.  Countries 
that  voted  for  admission  are  having  their 
eyes  opened.     This  is  no  time  to  cloee  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  administrations  change,  but 
facts  do  not.  And  the  facts  with  reejiect  to 
Red  China's  lack  of  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership In  the  U.N.  remain  the  same  under 
President  Johnson  as  under  Presidents  Tru- 
man. Elsenhower  and  Kennedy. 

May  I  quote  three  points  stressed  before 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  by  Ambassador 
Adlal  Stevenson,  who  can  hardly  be  called  a 
blind  reactionary?  Saying  that  "the  whole 
future  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  at 
stake,"  he  urged  the  mentbers  to  consider 
with  great  care  the  fact  that — 

"The  step  advocated  (admission  of  Red 
China)  once  taken.  Is  irreversible.  We  can- 
not try  it  and  then  give  it  up  if  it  falls  to 
work.  We  must  assume  that,  once  in  our 
midst,  the  Pelping  representatives  would 
stay — for  better  or  for  worse. 

"Secondly,  there  are  ample  grounds  to  sus- 
pect that  a  pKJwer  given  too  such  bitter  words 
and  ruthless  actions  as  those  of  the  Pelping 
regime,  far  from  being  reformed  by  its  ex- 
perience In  the  United  Nations,  would  be  en- 
couraged by  its  success  In  gaining  adnalsslon 
to  exert,  all  the  more  forcefully,  by  threats 
and  maneuvers,  a  most  disruptive  and  de- 
moralizing infiuenoe  on  the  organization  at 
this  critical  moment  In  its  history. 

"Thirdly,  Its  admission  In  circumstances 
In  which  It  continues  to  violate  and  defy  the 
principles  of  the  Charter,  could  seriously 
shake  public  confidence  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— I  can  assure  you  it  would  do  so  among 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States — and  this 
alone  Would  significantly  weaken  the  orga- 
nization." 

In  summary,  seating  of  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nauons  would  be  Illegal.  It  would 
require  violation  of  the  organization's  char- 
ter. 

It  would  be  immoral.  It  would  almost  cer- 
tainly mean  removal  of  a  member  that  abides 
by  the  charter  to  seat  a  nonmember  that 
brazenly  refuses  to  abide  by  the  charter. 
It  would  abandon  700  million  people  to  Com- 
munist subjugation.  It  would  properly  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  buy  peace  for 
ourselves  by  sacrificing  our  principles  and 
other  f>eople8'  freedom. 

And  It  would  bring  no  practical  benefits. 
On  the  contrary,  there  would  be  certain  and 
disastrous  losses — with  our  allies;  with  the 
neutrals:  with  the  peoples  in  Asia  and  every- 
where else  who  desire  to  retain  their  freedom; 
and  with  the  long-suSerlng  millions  now  un- 
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der  Communist  rule  who  long  to  regain  their 
freedom.  Do  not  break  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed  and  their  continued  will  to  resist 
from  within  by  accepting  their  oppressors. 

Free  Asia  will  crumble  once  it  believes  the 
Commimlsts  are  winning.  Admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  would  mean  to 
much  of  Asia,  as  it  should  mean  to  us,  that 
the  Communists  have  all  but  won. 

Having  spent  more  than  $100  billion  to 
strengthen  the  will  and  capacity  of  free  na- 
tions and  peoples  to  resist  communism,  does 
it  make  sense  now  to  strengthen  commu- 
nism? 

The  whole  Communist  movement  world- 
wide is  in  serious  trouble  today.  Why  change 
policies  that  have  contributed  to  Its  difficul- 
ties both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  thereby 
provided  the  free  world  Its  first  ray  of  hope 
m  years?  We  must  always  keep  the  door 
open  to  any  genuine  change  on  their  part — 
ns  provided  by  deeds.  We  must  keep  the 
door  resolutely  closed  to  Communist  threats, 
tricks,  or  promises  not  supported  by  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  time  to  stand 
fast  for  the  basic  containment  policies  that 
have  proved  sound  and  more  successful  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  than  most  people  be- 
lieved possible.  There  is  no  course  that  does 
not  Involve  serious  risks;  we  are  dealing  with 
a  ruthless  and  resourceful  enemy.  But  such 
a  course  as  outlined  Involves,  I'  believe,  far 
less  risks. 

Until  someone  can  suggest  p>olicies  that 
offer  better  prospects  of  success,  based  on 
something  more  substantial  than  specula- 
tion, wishful  thinking  or  Juat  hope,  I  can 
see  no  sound,  sensible,  or  logical  reason  to 
change  present  policies  and  every  reason  to 
continue  them,  always  being  flexible  in  our 
tactics  as  required  by  developments  as  they 
come  along. 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
MUSKIE  AT  THE  JEFFERSON- 
JACKSON  DAY  DINNER  IN  DE- 
TROIT. MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  26,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
Introducing  the  esteemed  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskje]  as  principal 
speaker  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner 
in  Detroit. 

The  Senator  treated  the  audience  to 
exactly  the  sort  of  amusing  and  Instruc- 
tive speech  that  we  have  all  learned  to 
expect  from  him.  Its  polish  and  charm 
are  all  the  more  amazing  because  much 
of  It  he  wrote  in  his  hotel  room  only 
hours  before  the  dinner. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  many  of  his 
colleagues  who  enjoy  what  we  recognize 
as  the  Muskle  style,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech    Deltveres    bt    Senator    Edmund    S. 

muskie  to  the  jetterson- jackson  dinner, 

DETBOrr,   Mich. 

Chairman  Gordon  Traye,  Toastmaster 
Nicholas  Hood.  Mayor  Cavanaugh,  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Williams.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Swaln- 
son.  friends,  a  summer  visitor  In  Maine  tried 
in  vain  to  strike  up  a  conversajUju)^  with  a 
native,  rinally.  in  complete  Irpi^ation,  he 
asked  if  the  town  had  a  law  against  talking. 
"Not  a  law."  he  was  told,  "but  We've  got  an 
understanding  not  to  say  anyttj/ing  unless 
it  improves  on  silence." 

This  New  England  story  described  that 
old  New  Englander,  Pat  McNamara — and  I 
can  think  of  no  one  who  more  effectively 
Improves  on  silence  when  he  speaks.    To  use 


a  well-worn  New  England  pun — you  can  take 
everything  he  says  for  "granite" — rough- 
hewn  and  solid. 

I  first  met  Pat  and  Michigan  democracy 
in  1954 — a  year  when  he  and  I  were  unlikely 
winners — but  I  had  already  pulled  my  sur- 
prise victory  and  his  was  still  ahead  of  him. 
Ever  since — my  affection  and  respect  for  him 
have  steadily  grown. 

This  has  been  the  result  In  part — I  am 
sure — because  he  reminds  me  so  much  of  our 
Maine   people. 

Consider  his  retirement  statement.  It  re- 
minds me  so  much  of  Annie  Buckley's  grand- 
father who  Isn't  much  help  around  the  farm 
anymore  because  he  says  pushing  90  Is  all 
the  exercise  he  needs. 

But  this  gruff,  blunt  exterior  Is  only  the 
shell — the  protective  covering  designed  to 
conceal  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 

Pat  Is  a  practical,  toughminded,  common- 
sense  man.  His  is  the  approach  of  the  Maine 
farmer  who  rejected  a  young  salesman's  ef- 
fort to  sell  him  an  encyclopedia  of  farming. 
"Hell,  Sonny,"  he  said,  "I'm  only  farming 
half  as  good  as  I  know  how  to  now." 

It  Is  because  he  has  this  practical  side 
that  Pat  has  been  able  to  convert  his  humane 
impulses  into  meaningful,  effective  legisla- 
tion— medical  care  for  the  elderly,  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people,  civil  rights,  bet- 
ter wages  and  working  conditions,  resource 
development,  the  quality  of  oiu-  environment. 

On  this  past  8t.  Patrick's  Day — Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  said  of  Pat: 

"Pat  McNamara  Is  a  man  of  Immense 
heart  and  a  burning  sense  of  Justice.  He  is — 
in  my  Judgment — one  of  the  great  humanists 
of  Senate  history.  He  has  never  failed  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  has  stood 
for,  by  and  with  the  most  humble  of  Ameri- 
cans. His  absence  from  subsequent  Con- 
gresses will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  them — to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Nation." 

Mike  spoke  for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate — 
and  each  of  us  has  a  special  personal  reason 
for  appreciating  Pat. 

As  a  member  of  his  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee— I  have  seen  the  quiet  determination  of 
this  toughminded.  warmhearted  son  of  New 
England  bring  out  the  best  in  his  colleagues. 

I  have  seen  him  stand  like  a  rock  against 
actions  which  offended  his  principles.  And 
I  have  seen  him  compromise  with  grace  to 
achieve  his  ultimate  goals. 

I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  bis  friend- 
ship, his  loyalty,  and  his  uncompromising 
support. 

I  miss  him  tonight. 

I  will  miss  him  when  he  leaves  the  Senate. 

I  must  pay  my  respects  to  my  other  col- 
league from  Mlchlgan^whom  I  also  met  for 
the  first  time  m  1954.  I  might  be  tempted 
to  describe  him  as  a  Jumbo,  extra  large,  giant, 
or  economy-size  Senator  except  that  he  h^s 
persuaded  us  those  labels  are  deceptive:  and 
there  la  nothing  deceptive  about  Phil  Hart. 
He  is  all  Senator,  scrupulously  fair,  with  an 
instinct  for  what  is  right  and  sound:  and  a 
master  of  the  arts  of  quiet  persuasion  which 
gets  things  done.  He  Is  going  to  i>ersuade  us 
to  pass  that  truth  -in-packaging  bill  before 
this  session  is  ended. 

It  has  been  a  long  time — 12  years  since  that 
cold  and  windy  Pulaski  Day  celebration  in 
Hamtramck  which  somehow  turned  into  a 
Democratic  rally. 

Some  of  us  show  a  few  signs  of  having  aged 
in  the  intervening  years.  We  run  the  risk  of 
being  asked  the  question  a  delightful  old 
Maine  schoolteacher  was  asked  by  one  of  her 
grandchildren:  "Grandmother,  what  did  you 
look  like  when  you  were  new?" 

It  occurs  to  me  that  at  this  beginning  of  a 
new  election  year,  we  in  the  Democratic  Party 
might  well  ask  ourselves  a  comparable  ques- 
tion: "What  did  we  look  like  when  we  were 
new?" 

The  Democratic  Party  is,  after  all,  the 
oldest  organized — or  disorganized — political 
party  In  the  world.    We  have  come  a  long 


way  since  Jefferson  and  Madison  started  the 
party  under  the  guise  of  a  botanical  cruise 
up  the  Hudson.  Our  Nation  has  changed 
from  a  struggling  band  of  States  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  a  mighty  world  power. 

It  wouldn't  be  surprising  If  we  showed  our 
age.  After  all — a  party  much  younger  than 
ours  has  tottered  a  bit  in  recent  years. 

A  political  party  must,  of  course,  renew  it- 
self constantly  if  it  is  to  be  vigorous,  dy- 
namic, and  progressive.  This  requires  new 
ideas  and  new  blood;  and  it  requires  the  con- 
tinued contribution  of  those  who  remain 
young  and  fresh  in  ideas  and  spirit. 

This  has  been  the  great  quality  of  Pat 
McNamara.  He  has  retained  a  fresh  view  of 
life.  Undiscouraged  In  the  hard  years  and 
unfiagging  in  the  easier  years — he  has  kept 
the  spirit  of  youth. 

The  look  of  Pat  McNamara  today  Is  the 
same  as  when  he  was  "new":  A  man  who 
looks  ahead  and  not  behind;  concerned  vi^tb 
the  worth  of  men  and  their  perfectibility;  a 
man  of  optimism  and  enthusiasm  and  deep- 
seated  belief  In  our  country  and  her  capacity 
to  meet  the  future. 

And  what  of  our  country  and  oiu-  party — 
what  did  they  look  like  when  they  were 
"new" — and  let  us  never  forget  that  the 
founders  of  our  party  were  also  amcxtg  the 
founders  of  the  Republic. 

The  Great  Society  was  actually  launched 
177  years  ago  when  a  new  Government — un- 
der a  new  Constitution — took  office  armed 
with  two  great  mandates:  (1)  to  preserve 
freedom  and  (2)  to  discharge  effectively  the 
responsibilities  arising  out  of  the  needs  and 
problems  of  its  people. 

The  underlying  assumption  and  goal  was 
that  a  society  would  truly  achieve  fulfillment 
when  it  encourages  and  stimulates  the  ful- 
hllment  of  the  talents,  the  aspirations,  the 
moral  and  Intellectual  capacity  of  each  of  its 
members. 

This  is  what  we  looked  like  when  we  were 
new. 

This  is  what  we  looked  like  in  1960  when 
we  renewed  our  compact  as  a  party  virlth 
the  American  people. 

This  is  what  we  have  looked  like  in  this 
89th  Congress — through  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  worked  their  will  in  dealing 
with  a  long-accumulating  agenda  of  public 
business,  designed  to  help  Individual  Amer- 
icans achieve  dignity,  opportunity,  and  ful- 
fillment. 

The  statistical  evidence  of  our  economic 
growth  over  the  past  5  years  is  impressive 
and  without  parallel:  The  longest  unbroken 
period  of  expansion  and  growth  in  our  peace- 
time history;  an  increase  of  35  percent  in 
gross  national  products  and  a  project-ed  fur- 
ther Increase  of  8.9  percent — $60  billion  in 
this  year  196ft^an  incredible  and  awesome 
performance;  record  increases  in  farm  in- 
come; reduction  of  unemployment  from  5.6 
to  3.7  percent.  Even  in  Maine,  that  rock- 
ribbed  Republican  State  of  old,  we  are  facing 
labor  shortages — and  a  Republican  Governor 
eager  to  take  credit  for  this  Invigorating 
Democratic  prosperity. 

I  understand  that  is  not  unlike  your  ex- 
perience here  in  Michigan. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  never  an 
ultimate  answer  to  a  political  problem — that, 
as  old  problems  are  met,  new  ones  emerge. 

Sometimes  out  of  the  answers  to  the  old 
ones. 

And  so  prosperity — which  has  reversed  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  and  wages  of  the 
1960  recession,  has  generated  upward  pres- 
sures on  both  which  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  restrained.  However,  the  party 
which  successfully  handled  the  deflationary 
pressures  of  the  recession  which  It  inherited, 
can  and  will  successfully  manage  the  up- 
ward pressures  of  the  prosperity  which  its 
policies  and  programs  produced. 

We  have  not  bef  n  content  with  sheer  eco- 
nomic growth — important  as  It  is  In  pro- 
ducing opportunity  for  our  people  and  the 
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resources  needed  to  perform  essential  public 
chores. 

We  have  made  bold  new  adrances  In  civil 
rlgnts,  In  attacking  discrtmlnatlon  and  in 
fighting  poverty. 

We  have  moved  against  threats  of  blight 
and  pollution. 

We  have  expanded  educational  opportuni- 
ties at  all  levels 

We  are  working  to  make  our  cities  vital 
and  healthy  urban  centers — places  of  oppor- 
tunity and  not  of  despair. 

And  around  the  world,  we  are  meeting 
our  commitments  to  freedom  In  the  struggle 
against  tyranny  and  aggression. 

We  have  done  all  this — and  more — be- 
cause, from  the  time  of  our  l>eglnnlng — when 
we  were  new — we  have  believed  and  we  be- 
lieve that  only  the  fulfillment  of  man  can 
bring  justice,  order,  stability,  and  p«ace. 

What  of  the  future?     Are  we  up  to  It? 

We  have  so  much  of  what  so  many  sought 
and  failed  to  achieve.  Unmatched  economic 
and  njllltary  power.  An  unprecedented 
standard  of  living.  Unequalled  opportuni- 
ties for  moet  of  our  people.    And  freedom. 

And  stUl  we  have  pressing  and  critical 
problems — at  home  and  abroad. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad;  Ironically,  moet 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  are  strug- 
gling spring  from  the  simple  fact  that  most 
of  Ood's  children  have  too  little  of  food,  of 
shelter,  of  care,  of  opportunity,  of  love  and 
of  friendship. 

And  so  they  react,  as  we  should  expect, 
to  the  frustrations  of  hopeless  dreams. 

And  others,  as  we  should  expect,  exploit 
their   frustrations  and  restlessness. 

And  still  others  choose  to  Igiiore  the  prob- 
lem. 

Confronted  by  such  critical  and  serious 
problems — at  home  and  abroad — what  do 
W8  do? 

Do  we  retreat?  Do  we  stand  still?  Or  do 
we  advance:  and.  If  so,  In  what  direction? 

Last  fall  I  was  privileged  to  travel  with 
Sanalor  Majisitku}  and  three  other  col- 
leagues from  the  Senate  on  a  Presidential 
mission  to  is  countries  In  Europte,  the  Middle 
Bast,  and  the  Par  East. 

We  entcaged  in  some  50  formal  discussions 
with  tne  l<>aders  of  the  countries  we  visited 
and  with  our  representatives  In  those  coun- 
tries. 

We  traveled  more  than  30,000  miles  In  37 
days  and  50  flying  hours.  Such  a  sweeping 
and  swift  bird's-eye  view  cleckrly  presented 
liie  picture  of  a  world  of  great  diversity  of 
geography  of  cUnckate.  o<  peoples,  of  oppor- 
tuniues,  of  reaouroas,  of  poverty,  of  wealth, 
of  poiiUca!  systems,  of  languages,  of  history, 
of  tridiuon.  of  hopes,  and  of  dreams. 

Tet^^noiogy  has  made  the  world  smaller, 
but  in  the  process,  has  made  the  world's 
problems  greater. 

r.  la  by  no  means  "one  world"  except  In 
r.'^e  sense  that  the  stabUity  of  the  whole  Is 
now  inevitably  affected  by  Instability  in  any 
part  of  It. 

We  cannot  escape  such  a  world;  we  cannot 
Ignore  such  a  world;  we  cannot  avoid  influ- 
encing such  a  world:  we  are  inevitably  a 
force  In  such  a  world — good,  we  hope,  rather 
ihiiw  evil.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  run  such 
i.  w  >r  a  exactly  to  our  own  spedflcatlons. 

Whether  we  Uke  it  or  not.  countries  and 
p"»cpiH-.i  friendly  and  unfriendly,  will  pursue 
their  own  Interests,  and  seek  their  own  des- 
tinies. In  ways  of  their  own  choosing. 

Our  concern  is  that.  In  the  process,  they 
do  not  make  It  unsafe  for  others  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Tbere  Is  a  wonderful  story  about  a  tourist 
who  was  traveling  through  our  picturesque 
Maine  towns.  He  was  fascinated  by  the 
sturdy  down-to-earth  quality  of  the  people 
bs  met.  In  one  town,  he  nvet  an  oldtlmer 
who  was  obviously  very  ancient,  though  vig- 
orous.     Ht'    >^j>ked   bim:    "Sir,   how   old   are 


you?"  The  old  gentleman  replied  that  this 
happened  to  be  hU  100th  birthday.  "Well," 
said  the  tourist,  "Congratulations.  I  don't 
supp>ose  you  expect  to  see  another  hundred?" 

"Dont  be  too  sitre,  young  fella,"  the  old- 
timer  replied.  "I  am  much  stronger  now 
than  I  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
hundred  " 

And  so  it  Is  with  lu.  We  are  much  strong- 
er than  we  were  In  1961.  or  ISM,  or  1933,  or 
1800:  and  we  have  lost  none  of  the  qualities 
which  made  us  a  new,  strange  and  wonderful 
force  In  the  world. 

There  Is  no  problem  which  poses  a  greater 
challenge,  in  this  year  of  1966,  for  our  leaders. 
the  candidates,  and  every  citizen  than  that 
of  southeast  Asia. 

Should  we  withdraw? 

Should  we  launch  an  unrestrained  and  un- 
limited military  effort? 

Should  we  simply  hang  on,  in  the  hope 
that  our  adversary  will  eventually  tire  and 
quit? 

Or  should  we  continue  to  apply  unremit- 
ting pressure  in  a  carefully  measured  re- 
sponse to  the  aggression  of  the  enemy? 

The  last  Is  my  choice.  It  Is  the  choice 
which,  in  my  judgment,  can  command  the 
greatest  support  In  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
President's  course. 

The  supporters  of  this  course  argue  that  it 
is  the  only  realistic  alternative  to  with- 
drawal; that  only  In  this  way  can  Hanoi  be 
made  to  feel  the  pressure  which  will  force  It 
to  the  conference  table;  that  there  Is  a  cell- 
ing on  Hanoi's  ability  to  respond  effectively 
without  direct  Chinese  intervention;  and 
that,  although  we  should  not  overlook  the 
risk  of  direct  Chinese  involvement,  that  risk 
can  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  Chinese  do 
not  consider  that  our  effort  Is  a  direct  threat 
to  their  security  interests. 

It  Is  not  our  objective  to  conquer  any 
country  or  to  destroy  any  regime.  It  is  to 
stop  aggression  in  South  Vietnam.    Why? 

The  reasons  Include  the  same  reasons  which 
prompted  us  to  take  a  stand  In  Iran,  imme- 
diately following  World  War  II.  in  Greece 
and  Turkey.  In  Berlin,  in  Korea,  and  in  Cu:>a. 

We  believe  that  freedom  is  at  stake.  We 
believe  that  the  right  of  small  nations  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way  Is  at  stake.  We  believe  that  containment 
of  expansionist  communism  regrettably  in- 
volves direct  confrontation  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  to  retreat  from  It  Is  to  undermine 
the  prospects  for  stability  and  peace.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  credibility  of  our  word  and  our 
purpose  as  a  nation  Is  at  stake;  and  that  its 
loes  would  be  an  enormous  setback  for  the 
forces  of  freedom.  This  assessment  was  un- 
derscored this  past  week  in  England  and 
Oermany  where  I  found  strong  support  for 
our  basic  policies  In  Vietnam. 

What  Is  happening  in  South  Vietnam,  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  Its  outcome,  will  exert  a 
strong  Influence  on  the  shape  of  the  next 
Asia  and  its  Impact  upon  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  minions  of  Asian  people  and  the 
stability  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Hedley  Donovan,  editor  In  chief  of  Time, 
Inc.,  put  It  ttols  way  recently:  "If  southeast 
Asia,  Instead  of  being  a  temptation  to  ag- 
gression and  a  threat  to  world  peace,  became 
a  strong  point  of  economically  vigorous  and 
fully  Independent  states,  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects would  spread  well  beyond  the  peninsula 
Itself.  Communist  China  would  be  "con- 
tained" In  the  best  sense,  not  just  In  military 
positions  but  in  terms  of  performance,  by  the 
dynamism  of  Japan  on  the  northeast  and 
this  hfAlthy  new  growth  center  to  the  south. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines.  Burma, 
Indonesia  would  all  benefit  to  some  degree; 
even  India's  staggering  problems  would  look 
a  little  leas  hopeless." 

Is  it  In  our  Interest  to  try  to  contribute  to 
such  an  objective?    I  believe  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BASCO  dk  SOUSA 
JARDIM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  an  unusual 
event  took  place  In  Newark,  N.J.,  re- 
cently. Basco  de  Sousa  Jardlm,  retired 
editor-publisher  of  the  Portuguese  langu- 
age weekly,  the  Luso-Ameiicano,  was 
decorated  February  19  with  Portugal's 
highest  civilian  medal,  the  Order  of 
Prince  Henry.  The  medal  was  bestowed 
by  Portuguese  Ambassador  Vasco  Vielra 
Garln  at  a  testimonial  dinner  attended 
by  700  persons. 

Mr.  Jardlm  c&me  to  the  United  States 
In  1920  from  Madeira  Island  and  worked 
for  several  Portuguese  newspapers  in  Fall 
River  and  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  and  was  a 
reporter  for  the  old  Fall  River  Globe 
from  1925  to  1927.  He  founded  the 
Luso-Americano  in  1939. 

His  son,  Vasco,  is  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Maplewood-South  Orange, 
N.J.,  News-Record,  and  another  son, 
Edward,  is  a  copy  editor  for  the  Plain- 
field,  N.J.,  Courier-News. 
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STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM  BY  THE 
SMITH-COTTON  mOH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  IN  SEDALIA,  MO. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia  has  in- 
spired many  people  to  think  about  the 
problems  of  international  affairs. 

Recently,  the  members  of  the  10th- 
grade  world  history  class  at  Smith-Cot- 
ton High  School  in  Sedalia.  Mo.,  studied 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  and  prepared  a 
statement  which  I  believe  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Action  Now — Peacx  Soonze 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  state  that  we 
deplore  the  actions  of  minority  groups  who, 
in  our  opinion,  have  been  undermining  our 
free  society  by  such  acts  as  sending  blood 
and  money  to  the  Vietcong.*  There  la  evi- 
dence that  most  of  the  projects  are  orga- 
nised and  financed  by  Conununists  hiding 
behind  pleas  for  "peace."'  We  believe  this 
action  is  totally  un-American,  and  that  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  movement  Is  irrespon- 
sible. We  all  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
Government  and  we  must  fulfill  this  obliga- 
tion to  retain  our  freedoms. 

American  participation  in  Vietnam;  and 
why? 

1.  In  our  opinion,  Vietnam,  without  our 
help,  wUl  be  engulfed  by  Conununlst  ideol- 
ogy and  thus  will  become  a  stepplngstone  for 
further  Communist  aggression. 

2.  The  Vietnamese  have  asked  our  help, 
and  w^  have  given  It.  It  is  not  right — nor 
Is  it  in  our  nature  to  abandon  them  when  the 
going  Is  dlfflcult.' 

3.  If  we  back  out  on  our  commltnaents  in 
South  Vietnam,  our  honor  can  be  challenged, 
and  as  a  result  our  prestige  will  suffer. 

4.  When  the  Communists  realize  that  we 
will  not  quit,  they  will  probably  cease  fire 
as  they  did  In  Greece  (1947).  in  PhUlpplnes 
(1947),  in  BerUn  (1948),  in  Korea  (1960). 
and    Malaya    (1963);    but   If    we   withdraw, 


'  Associated  Press  news  reports. 
*  Reader's  Digest,  January  1966. 
■  Department  of  State  foreign  affairs. 


fresh  outbursts  will  most  assuredly  erupt  in 
these  same  countries.* 

As  long  as  the  elected  heads  of  our  de- 
mocracy continue  to  be  responsible  in  their 
thinking  and  in  the  application  of  American 
democratic  principles,  we  will  support  them 
to  the  utmost  of  oxu-  ability,  now  and  as  long 
as  it  takes  for  democracy  to  emerge  vic- 
torious. 


NATIONAL  WATER  RESOURCES 
REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  fMr.  Jackson]  Introduced 
S.  3107,  providing  for  a  commission  of 
seven  private  citizens  to  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  our  national 
water  resources  requirements. 

This  seems  to  me  a  most  worthwhile 
piece  of  legislation  and.  I  have  requested 
that  I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

In  his  message  of  Pebniary  23,  the 
President  requested  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Water  Commission  to  review 
and  consider  our  present  and  our  antic- 
ipated national  water  problems.  Such 
problems  as  flood,  pollution,  drought, 
water  conservation,  interwoven  as  each 
is  with  the  other,  would  be  the  proper 
areas  of  concern  for  this  panel.  The 
membership  of  the  panel  shall  all  be  pri- 
vate persons  outside  of  Government  serv- 
ice who  will  be  able  to  provide  fresh 
insight  and  more  imaginative  solutions 
to  these  problems. 

As  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  said  In  his  letter  to  the  Senate 
transmitting  this  legislation: 

A  bountiful  supply  of  clean  water  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  health,  our  Industry,  our  farms, 
and  to  the  well-being  of  all  Americans.  •  •  • 
Yet  we  are  confronted  with  critical  water 
shortages  in  many  sections  of  our  country. 

The  Director,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
says  In  his  letter  that  the  proposed  Com- 
mission would  "identify  alternative  ways 
of  meeting  water  requirements."  Pre:- 
sumably  the  Commission's  suggestions 
would  be  alternative  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council — a  Govern- 
ment board  charged  with  coordinating 
the  many  activities  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  charged  with  solving  our 
water  problems. 

Herein,  I  think,  lies  one  of  the  major 
contributions  of  this  legislation,  and  a 
means  for  providing  a  meaningful  water 
resources  program.  Charging  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  workable  alternative 
ideas  to  those  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Council  would  Insure  a  more  pro- 
ductive and  better  planned  water  pro- 
gram. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  pro- 
posing this  program  and  pledge  my 
wholehearted  support  of  the  concept. 


JAMES  M.  FLINCHUM,  EDITOR  OF 
THE  WYOMING  STATE  TRIBUNE, 
WINS  THE  FREEDOMS  FOUNDA- 
TION GOLD  MEDAL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  a  rare 
and   unique   honor   has   been   bestowed 


*  Senior  Scholastic  magazine,  Sept.  23, 
1965,  and  the  U.S.  white  paper  from  Viet- 
nam: "History,  Documents,  and  Opinions  on 
a  World  Crisis."  edited  by  Marvin  E.  Gettle- 
men. 


upon  the  editor  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo.'s 
leading  dally  newspaper,  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune.  Mr.  James  M.  Flinchum. 
who  has  edited  the  Tribune  for  the  past 
5  years,  was  notified  recently  that  his 
lead  editorial  of  June  12, 1965,  had  earned 
for  him  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal  Award  from  the  Freedom  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge. 

The  editorial  speaks  for  itself.  It  con- 
cerns a  document  signed  under  duress 
750  years  ago  by  a  cruel  and  oppressive 
dictator  named  King  John.  There  were 
no  pens  handed  out  when  King  John 
signed  the  Magna  Carta.  He  certainly 
was  not  pleased  as  he  placed  his  signa- 
ture on  the  document,  for  the  Magna 
Carta  divested  him  of  much  of  the 
arbitrary  power  he  wielded  over  the  peo- 
ple. It  gave  the  English-speaking  world 
the  cornerstone  of  its  democratic  prin- 
ciples. These  principles  reached  their 
zenith  in  the  drafting,  some  550  years 
later,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  writing  "Magna  Carta  and  Today's 
Free  World,"  Mr.  Flinchum  concluded 
that: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle 
of  the  rule  of  law  instead  of  the  rule  of  men, 
is  one  that  is  not  universal.  The  rule  of  men 
still  continues  In  the  dark  areas  of  the  world 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  other  dic- 
tatorship*. 

Today's  oppressors  are  the  Communist 
rulers  of  a  vast  area  of  the  world  who  have 
replaced  the  King  Johns,  but  who  neverthe- 
less are  as  despotic  and  dictatorial  as  the 
ancient  rulers  of  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lennium ago  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  fight  for  liberty  that  the  English  barons 
began  and  forced  on  the  King  at  Runn3rmede 
is  a  continuing  one.  on  the  battlefields  of 
South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

For  the  contribution  made  to  the 
American  way  of  life  by  Jim  Flinchum's 
thoughts  set  to  paper  on  June  12,  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  editor  received 
some  weeks  ago  a  brief  wire  which  said 
simply : 

•tlie  trustees  and  officers,  PVeedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge,  announce  with 
pleasure  the  selection  of  James  M.  Flinchum 
by  the  distinguished  national  and  school 
awards  Jury  to  receive  tlje  George  Washing- 
ton Honor  Medal  Award  for  editorial  1965 
"Magna  Carta  and  Today's  Free  World."  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  helping  to 
achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  editorial  and  the 
notice  of  award  of  the  gold  medal  are 
self-explanatory.  I  think  It  fitting  that 
I  digress  a  moment  and  talk  about  the 
man. 

Jim  Flinchum  is  a  journalist,  an  Amer- 
ican, a  veteran,  a  patriot,  a  husband  and 
father,  a  man  with  an  unyielding  sense 
of  values,  and  an  editor  who  drives  him- 
self harder  than  he  drives  any  of  his 
people. 

He  came  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  from 
Texas,  where  he  was  an  executive  with 
United  Press  International. 

The  Wyoming  State  Tribune  has  al- 
ways been  an  editorial  leader  in  Rocky 
Mountain  newspapers,  but  under  Jim 
Flinchum's  guiding  hand,  it  assumed  a 
new  and  unique  stature.  Mr.  Flinchum 
brought  to  the  paper  the  discretion  of  a 
judge,  the  temperament  of  a  revivalist, 
the  recall  of  a  history  professor^  and  the 


insights  of  a  soothsayer.  In  my  view, 
Jim  Flinchum  has  written  much  that 
deserves  national  recognition. 

Jim  was  a  platoon  leader  in  the  South 
Pacific  during  World  War  n  and  those  of 
us  who  have  sat  across  the  desk  from  him 
in  moments  of  nostalgia  have  heard  war 
stories  that  would  have  done  justice  to 
Ernie  Pyle. 

I  think  it  was  Hemingway  who  called 
war  the  most  virile  of  man's  pursuits  and 
perhaps  war  was  in  part  the  crucible 
from  which  came  Jim  Flinchum's  judg- 
ment, acuity,  and  philosophy  of  politics 
and  life  which  have  given  him  such  deep 
roots  in  the  soil  of  American  Government 
and  people. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  written  8 
months  ago  has  earned  a  unique  award 
for  Jim  Flinchum.  I  am  delighted  that 
this  recognition  has  come,  and  I  am 
proud  that  it  was  earned  by  a  friend.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  George  Washington  honor  medal 
award-winning  editorial,  "Magna  Carta 
and  Today's  Free  World,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  . 
as  follows: 

IklACNA   Carta   and  Today's  Free  World 

Two  weeks  ago  Time  magazine  published  a 
grimly  impressive  photograph  of  the  body 
of  a  decapitated  Vietnamese,  his  body 
sprawled  grotesquely  in  death,  his  severed 
head  propped  up  beside  his  corpse.  This 
was  one  of  the  Viet  villagers  who  have  fallen 
victim  by  thousands  to  brutal  atrocities  of 
the  Vletcong.  The  Communists  are  esti- 
mated to  have  killed  between  6,000  and  10,- 
000  village  and  district  leaders  since  Ho 
Chi  Minh  began  all-out  guerrilla  warfare 
against  South  Vietnam  6  years  ago. 

These  murders  of  civilian  officials  and 
leaders  follow  an  obvious  pattern;  they  are 
conducted,  as  was  the  beheading  described 
above,  under  the  most  horrible  conditions 
as  a  fright  technique;  and  they  are  aimed  at 
decimating  the  civilian  local-level  civilian 
leadership   of   South   Vietnam. 

This  should  serve  once  again  as  a  re- 
minder of  why  we  fight  in  Vietnam  and  In 
southeast  Asia;  but  if  we  would  need  further 
strengthening  of  our  moral  fiber  there  Is 
occurring  this  week  and  next  an  event  of 
the  greatest  Importance  In  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  indeed  throughout  much 
of  the  West.  This  is  the  observance  of  the 
750th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Carta  by  King  John.  The  liberties  that  grace 
our  life  today  in  the  free  world  as  we  know  it 
have  been  achieved  over  not  mere  decades 
but  many  centuries,  and  they  basically  be- 
gin with  this  very  singular  document. 

They  may  be  described  In  this  fashion: 
That  we  live  today  in  a  free  world  because 
government  is  that  which  comes  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  society  is  based 
on  the  rule  of  law,  not  of  men.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  that  rule  of  law  is  the  Magna 
Carta  to  which  King  John  reluctantly  as- 
sented at  a  gathering  which  assembled  on 
June  IS,  1215,  In  the  open,  grassy  field  of 
Runnymede  beside  the   river  Thames. 

The  Great  Charter  was  a  series  of  conces- 
sions wrung  from  the  King,  an  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  monarch,  by  a  group  ol 
barons  who  led  a  revolt  against  his  rule.  By 
presenting  him  with  a  list  of  grievances  and 
demanding  redress  for  each  of  them.  Instead 
of  staging  an  armed  rebellion  against  the 
King  and  possibly  beheading  blm  as  was 
done  In  the  case  of  King  Charles  I  some  400 
years  later,  the  aggrieved  nobles  brought 
forth  the  first  of  a  series  of  documents  that 
have  resulted  in  constitutional  government 
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as  wa  know  It  today  botb  in  tbe  Brltlab 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States. 

In  63  articles  tbe  charter  established  what 
It  described  in  Its  Latin  phrases  as  "the  law 
of  the  land"— a  t«nn  that  has  stirvlved  to 
this  day:  creating  among  other  things  con- 
cepts of  Justice  such  as  due  process.  These 
are  embodied  in  the  38th,  39th.  and  40th 
claiises  to  the  Great  Charter  and  Its  subse- 
quent amending  In  1235,  and  Its  reconfirma- 
tion, a  matter  which  was  forced  upon  suc- 
ceeding Kings  of  England,  until  the  year 
1416. 

These  clauses  read : 

(3a[  "la  future  no  ofBclal  shall  place  a 
man  on  trial  upon  his  own  unsupported 
statement  without  producing  credible  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  It." 

(99)  "No  free  man  shall  be  seized  or  Im- 
prisoned, or  stripped  of  his  rights  or  pKisses- 
slona,  or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  deprived  of 
his  standing  In  any  other  way.  nor  will  we 
proceed  with  force  against  him.  or  send 
others  to  do  so.  except  by  the  lawful  Judg- 
ment of  his  equals  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

(40)  "To  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one 
deny  or  delay  right  or  Justice." 

Thus  we  find  this  basic  constitutional 
right  as  originally  enunciated  on  the  meadow 
of  Runnymede.  a  living  principal  set  forth 
today  In  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States:  "No  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  In- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury,  except  In  case* 
arising  In  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the 
mlllUa.  when  In  actual  service  In  time  of  war 
or  public  danger:  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put 
In  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law:  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public    use,    without    Just   compensation." 

aovernment  as  we  know  It  today  In  the 
English-speaking  world  thus  was  bom  on 
that  June  afternoon  on  the  meadow  of  Run- 
nymede, seven  and  one-half  centuries  ago. 

Tet,  reflecting  on  this  long  tradition  and 
the  Intervening  period  which  saw  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  principles  whereby  we 
become  freemen  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law  Instead 
of  the  rule  of  men  Is  one  that  Is  not  universal. 
The  rule  of  men  still  continues  In  the  dark 
areas  of  the  world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  In  other  dictatorships. 

Today's  oppressors  are  the  Communist 
rulers  of  a  vast  area  of  the  world  who  have 
replaced  the  King  Johns,  but  who  never- 
theless are  as  despotic  and  dictatorial  as  the 
ancient  rulers  of  three-quarters  of  a  millen- 
nium ago  In  the  English -speaking  world.  The 
fight  for  liberty  that  the  English  barons  be- 
gan and  forced  on  the  King  at  Runnymede 
Is  a  continuing  one.  on  the  battlefields  of 
South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 


.ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  JOHN  A. 
SCPINITTKER.  UNDER  SECRETARY 
OF  .^GRICU1.TURE,  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY' OP  MARYLAND 

Mr  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A.  Schnltt- 
ker  recently  delivered  a  very  timely  and 
Important  speech  at  the  University  of 
Mar^'Iand  concerning  soli  and  water  con- 
.sr:v.it;oi  In  our  urban  areas.  He  spoke 
at  tt-.e  annual  public  education  meeting 
ol  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
vcmac  River  Basin. 

Notlni?  'he  progress  now  being  made  In 
M  •ntgorr.cry  County,  Md.,  to  stop  Poto- 
mac River  pollution,  Mr.  Schnlttker 
nvoiietheless  called  the  waste  of  topsoll 
and  damaging  .siltation  of  the  Potom«o 


River  channel  caused  by  soli  erosion  a 
tragic  testimony  to  Indifference  by  urban 
centers  toward  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  resources. 

Fortunately,  as  Mr.  Schnlttker  pointed 
out,  we  have  the  tools  to  do  something 
about  saving  our  soil  and  water.  Meth- 
ods have  been  developed  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  on  farms  and  ranches 
In  rural  areas  over  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. The  job  now  Is  to  bring  these  tools 
Into  use  In  the  urban  centers.  Mr. 
Schnlttker  warned  that : 

The  lesson  learned  on  the  farm  and  ranch 
must  be  learned  in  tbe  populous  metro- 
politan area.  If.  Indeed,  the  city  and  Its 
suburbs  are  to  survive  in  the  years  ahead, 
soU  and  water  conservation  must  become  as 
much  a  household  term  In  suburbia  as  on 
the  farm. 

In  light  of  the  Importance  of  Mr. 
Schnlttker'8  speech,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

RbMARKB  by  UKDKB  SECBETAST  OV  AORICULTtnia 

John  A.  ScHNrrrura  Befork  tux  Annual 

PtTBLic  Educational  MxmNO  or  the  Intbs- 

STATX  Commission  on  the  Potomac  Rtvex 

Basin   at   the    Adoxt   Ebocatton   Center, 

tTNTVExsrrr   or   Martlanv,   Collece   Pajkk, 

Uo.,  PxBmnAXT  17,  I96S 

Over  the  last  weekend,  about  I'/j  Inches  of 
rain  fell  In  tbe  Potomac  Basin. 

As  a  result  of  this  rainfall  and  the  melted 
snow  of  the  recent  blizzard,  the  Potomac 
River  channel  la  flowing  full.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  last  fall's  record  low. 

But  the  weekend  rain  was  a  mixed  blessing. 
As  the  torrents  made  their  way  down  the  cul- 
verts, gullies  and  streams,  they  carried 
100.000  tons  of  sediment  Into  the  Potomac 
River,  according  to  U.S.  Oeologlcal  Survey 
estimates.  This  amo'.int  of  topsoll,  stacked 
on  an  area  equal  to  the  base  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  would  tower  246  feet 
above  this  tallest  structure  in  the  Capital 
City, 

This  waste  of  topsoll  and  damaging  sllta- 
tlon  of  the  Potomac  channel  Is  tragic  testi- 
mony to  an  appalling  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  Washington  metropolitan  com- 
munity that  is  aU  too  typical  of  attitudes 
foiind  In  urban  centers  toward  conservation 
of  soU  and  water  resotirces. 

Fortimately,  dedicated  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals, such  as  you  represented  here  today, 
do  exist  throughout  the  land  to  point  the 
way  and  show  by  proven  example  what  can 
and  must  be  done  to  preserve  our  precious 
soil  and  water  for  the  long-term  benefit  of 
tbe  American  people. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  has 
been  concerned  with  making  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  a  model  of  sound  resoxirce  con- 
servation. Your  contributions  have  led  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  uses  and  mis- 
uses of  this  great  river,  its  tributary  streams, 
and  Its  surrounding  environment  and  po- 
tentUl. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  proud  to 
have  had  a  leading  role  over  the  years  In  serv- 
ing this  common  cause  with  you  In  the 
Potomac  Basin,  aa  part  of  tbe  Department's 
countrywide  program  of  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development. 

This  program  of  land  and  water  manage- 
ment Is  well  underway  in  the  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation.  Dramatic  headway  has  been 
made  toward  solving  the  land  and  water 
problems  that  confront  the  Potomac  Basin 
and  other  major  watersheds.  We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  In  rural  America.  But  l«t 
ua  not  fall  to  recognize,  too.  that  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  past  qviarter  century. 


We  are  only  Just  beginning  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  soU  erosion  and  stream  siltation 
asaoclated  with  urban  and  suburban  develop- 
ment. The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
cooperated  with  many  municipalities  and 
local  organizations  In  promoting  conserva- 
tion of  land  and  water  In  our  rapidly  de- 
veloping urban  concentrations,  liils  work 
needs  to  be  expanded — nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  Potomac  River  watershed. 

President  Johnson.  In  his  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message  last  year,  called  upon  us  to  make 
"the  Potomac  a  model  of  beauty  and  recrea- 
tion for  the  entire  country." 

The  Federal  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on 
the  Potomac,  In  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  major  resi>onslblllty,  was 
established  last  March  following  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge. 

This  task  force,  composed  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Interior.  Army,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  coop- 
erated effectively  with  the  Potomac  advisory 
committee  representing  the  State*  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

This  group,  I  feel.  Is  making  a  particularly 
significant  effort  to  define  the  problems  and 
potentials  of  the  Potomac  Basin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accelerating  Improvement  of  the 
waterway  and  Its  environs. 

This  work.  Inevitably,  calls  for  major  lead- 
ership and  contribution  by  State  govern- 
ments. The  cooperation  of  the  task  force 
and  the  Oovernors'  advisory  committee  rep- 
resenting the  States  of  Maryland.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  resulted  In  a  rec- 
ommended program  of  action  which  Is  cur- 
rently under  review. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  the  Joint  re- 
sponsibility of  all  Americans  to  Join  in  re- 
storing the  quality  of  our  environment.  The 
exp>erts  in  pollution  control  have  an  awe- 
some challenge  before  them.  But  the  gen- 
eral public  has  no  less  a  responsibility  to 
assure  that  our  rivers  and  streams  no  longer 
run  as  open  sewers  and  that  the  air  we 
breathe  In  our  urban  environments  is  far 
purer  and  healthier  than  It  Is  today. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966.  which  pro- 
vides that  the  60  States  draw  up  reasonable 
standards  of  water  quality  for  rivers  and 
lakes,  stresses  prevention  as  the  key  to  main- 
taining clean  waterways.  President  John- 
son said:  "No  one  has  a  right  to  use  •  •  • 
America's  waterways,  that  belong  to  all  the 
people,  as  a  sewer." 

The  undisciplined  growth  of  the  Nation's 
urban  areas  concerns  all  thinking  Ameri- 
cans. Too  often  in  these  areas,  land  develop- 
ers and  responsible  otnclals  fall  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  they  have  to 
help  secure  the  foundations  upon  which  a 
seetire  urban  civilization  must  be  based. 

County  governing  bodies  and  other  com- 
munity officials  often  are  too  concerned  with 
building  up  the  tax  base  to  put  up  road- 
blocks to  unsound  development.  Tet,  con- 
struction permits  should  not  be  Issued  un- 
less developers  provide  adequately  for  control 
of  erosion,  and  these  measures  should  be 
subject  to  inspection  and  control  of  local 
government  agencies. 

There  are  dedicated  forces  at  work  In 
America  to  exalt  humanity  and  to  bring  It  to 
new  heights.  But  there  are  other  forces 
which  would  exploit  the  individual,  the 
countryside  and  the  political  process  to 
satisfy  selfish  ends,  without  regard  for  the 
public  at  large.  Pollution  of  our  streams  Is 
partly  the  result  of  failure  to  control  these 
forces  adequately.  But  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment is  the  result  also  of  widespread 
public  apathy  over  many  yean. 

The  same  crusading  spirit  and  determined 
drive  ttiat  brought  land  conservation  meas- 
ures to  the  Nation's  farms,  ranches,  and 
other  rural  lands  In  the  period  since  the 
mld-1930's  needs  now  to  be  engendered  on 
the  urban  scene. 


Tbe  town  Is  not  unlike  the  country  in  this 
respect.  The  lesson  learned  on  the  farm  and 
ranch  must  be  learned  In  the  populous  met- 
ropolitan area.  If,  Indeed,  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  are  to  survive  In  the  years  ahead, 
soil  and  water  conservation  must  become 
as  much  a  household  term  in  suburbia  as 
on  the  farm. 

The  dramatic  significance  of  coordinated 
planning  and  action  programs  to  control 
pollution  and  sedimentation  is  revealed  in 
facta  about  the  sources  of  the  sediment  that 
constitutes  a  major  form  of  pollution  in  this 
great  river  of  ours.  The  region  of  the  Po- 
tomac Basin  below  Great  Falls,  which  In- 
cludes the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
annually  contributes  six  timer  as  much  sedi- 
ment per  square  mile  as  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  basin. 

In  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  the  county 
council,  last  June,  formally  approved  a  res- 
olution setting  up  a  sediment  control  pro- 
gram In  cooperation  with  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Oommission,  the  Mont- 
gomery Soil  Conservation  District  and  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  program  is  voluntary, 
and  area  conservationists  have  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  tbe  cooperation  of  land  de- 
velopers and  builders  in  this  effort  to  help 
stop  runoff  and  prevent  flooding  in  the  Rock 
Creek  watershed. 

The  Montgomery  County  builders,  I  under- 
stand, through  conferences  with  conserva- 
tion experts,  have  published  a  guide  to  be 
used  In  construction  to  help  prevent  erosion. 
I  heartily  commend  this  happy  development. 
The  soil  survey,  for  many  years  the  basis 
for  sound  planning  of  farmland.  Is  now  being 
used  Increasingly  by  urban  planners  and  de- 
velopers. Soil  surveys  on  about  a  million 
acres  a  year  in  areas  of  urban  expansion  are 
made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In 
cooperation  with  local  soil  consert-atlon  dis- 
tricts. Some  local  groups  are  using  part  of 
the  money  granted  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  for  urban  planning  to  cost- 
share  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
the  making  of  soil  maps. 

With  more  than  a  million  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  being  shifted  to  suburban  hous- 
ing, highways,  industrial,  commercial  and 
other  nonagricultnral  uses  every  year  in  the 
United  States,  soil  information  Is  essential 
for  sound  urban  development. 

Municipal  and  Industrial  wastes  are  of  In- 
creasing concern  in  the  rapidly  growing 
urban  areas  of  the  Nation.  Every  commu- 
nity should  provide  for  secondary  treatment 
of  Its  sewage  which  removes  up  to  90  percent 
of  contaminants  In  wastewater.  And  con- 
tinuing efforts  must  be  made  to  provide  still 
more  effective  methods  of  community  waste 
disposal. 

The  3.000  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts that  virtually  blanket  the  Nation  are 
devoting  more  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
urban  related  problems — recognizing  that 
town  and  country  have  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  obligation  to  conserve  the 
land.  They  should  be  given  the  necessary 
authority  to  serve  urban  areas  more 
adequately. 

In  the  Potomac  watershed,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  providing  techni- 
cal and  cost-sharing  assistance  to  landowners 
and  operators  in  the  11  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts that  cover  the  basin.  This  has  led  to 
major  land  use  adjustments  on  lands  of  the 
11,000  district  cooperators,  and  effective  ero- 
sion and  flood  control  measures  In  watershed 
project  areas. 

Technical  assistance  is  provided  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  individual  dis- 
trict cooperators  In  applying  land  treatment 
measures,  and  to  watershed  groups  In  devel- 
oping watershed  projects. 

Cost-sharing  assistance  is  jjrovided  by  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 


Service  to  f  arn^rs  in  application  of  conserva- 
tion practices  throughout  the  basin. 

Credit  is  available  to  eligible  borrowers 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
financing  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures and  fOT  other  purposes  throughout  the 
basin. 

The  extension  service  of  the  Department 
provides  the  people  of  the  basin  with  infor- 
mation about  needed  improvements  and  the 
benefitfi  they  will  provide. 

Of  the  nearly  9  million  acres  In  the  Poto- 
mac Basin  above  Washington  classed  as  agri- 
cultural land,  about  4  million  acres  were 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
for  works  of  Improvement  for  runoff  and 
waterflow  retardation  and  soU  erosion 
prevention. 

About  50  of  125  planned  floodwater  retard- 
ing dams  in  this  region  have  tieen  built  or 
are  under  contract. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Potomac  area  the  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  prevention  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  666)  is  available  to  deal 
with  land  use,  and  water  and  sediment  prob- 
lems. Two  watershed  projects  are  under  con- 
struction in  Maryland,  and  several  others 
are  awaiting  approval.  The  Public  Law  566 
program  has  provided  opiwrtunltles  for  wild- 
life and  fish  conservation,  recreation,  and 
water  supply.  In  addition  to  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention.  In  project  areas. 

The  upstream  reservoirs  in  the  watershed 
improvement  projects  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  great  potential.  Our  con- 
servationists tell  us  that  at  least  230  such 
sites,  ranging  in  size  from  10  to  300  acres, 
with  a  total  surface  area  of  about  18,000 
acres,  are  suitable  for  recreational  develop- 
ment. About  40  of  these  sites  are  located 
in  national  fcn-ests. 

The  Potomac  Basin  offers  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  many  mllee  of  hiking 
and  riding  trails.  MuCh  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington and  part  of  the  Monongahela  National 
Forests,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, are  In  the  Potomac  Basin.  The  Forest 
Service  also  participates  with  the  four  Po- 
tomac States  of  Maryland.  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  in  cooperative 
fire  protection,  tree  distribution,  and  forest 
management  programs. 

With  approximately  *%  million  acres  of 
forest  land  in  the  basin  under  private  and 
non-Federal  public  ownership,  there  Is  great 
need  for  acceleration  of  current  programs 
of  cooperative  forest  fire  control,  tree  plant- 
ing, flood  control,  and  forest  management 
and  improvement. 

Only  about  6  percent  of  the  basin's  acreage 
is  in  urban  and  suburban  use  but  develop- 
ment in  these  areas  has  greatly  Increased 
sedimentation  of  the  river.  These  areas 
contribute,  for  example,  an  estimated  682 
tons  of  sediment  per  square  mile  as  con- 
trasted with  about  113  tons  per  square  mile 
In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  basin — a  six- 
fold difference,  as  I  stated  earlier.  The 
region  immediately  around  Washington  con- 
tributes much  more  sediment  than  that.  In 
particular  areas  under  urban  development, 
loss  of  topsoll  may  exceed  by  100  times  the 
soil  loss  from  rural  areas. 

Erosion  of  the  basin's  laind  removes  valu- 
able topsoll.  obstructs  the  navigable  estuary, 
destroys  aquatic  life,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  water  purification.  Over  50  million 
tons  of  soil  in  the  basin  is  lost  each  year  by 
erosion.  Of  this  amount  an  estimated  2V2 
million  tons  of  soil  is  discharged  as  sediment 
Into  the  estuary  of  the  Potomac  River. 

In  some  places  near  Washington,  silt  is 
more  than  9  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  It  is  estimated  that  the  silt  load  de- 
posited each  year  In  the  Potomac  and 
AnacosLla  Rivers  at  Washington  amounts  to 
2  >/2  million  cubic  yards. 

Our  soil  conservationists  say  It  may  cost 
as  little  as  3  to  5  cents  a  cubic  yard  to  keep 
soil  on  the  land,  while  it  costs  $i  per  cubic 
yard    to    dredge    it    from    the    Potomac    at 


Washington.  Only  by  continuous  dredgings 
are  the  navigation  channels  of  the  Potomac 
kept  open  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the 
Capital  City. 

"The  Department's  program  In  the  Potomac 
watershed  can  reduce  sediment  by  an  esti- 
mated 50  percent.  This  program,  and  other 
USDA  erosion  and  sediment  control  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation,  should  have 
the  support  cited  by  the  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

I  believe  that  Americans  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  living  In  domed  cities,  as  a  distin- 
guished scientist  recently  suggested  we 
might  some  day,  where  the  environment  is 
ideally  controlled  by  artificial  means.  We 
need  not  build  domed  cities  In  order  to  have 
the  air  we  breathe  and  the  waters  we  use 
free  of  pollution.  We  can  change  those 
habits  that  make  the  natural  environment 
less  than  ideal  for  human  habitation.  We 
are  obliged  to  do  so,  by  following  more  faith- 
fully and  with  greater  dedication  sound 
measures  of  resotirce  conservation  and  use. 

Surely,  there  is  developing  In  the  urban 
communities  an  understanding  of  the  great 
and  growing  need  for  restoring,  protecting. 
and  using  wisely  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources— Just  as  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  resource  conservation  principles  have 
spread  throughout  rural  America. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  we  have  be- 
come an  urban  Nation.  Whether  or  not  we 
shall  have  the  will  and  the  facilities  to  cope 
adequately  with  our  resource  problems  In 
our  small  watersheds,  and  in  our  greet  river 
basins,  has  come  to  re»t  largely  In  the  hands 
of  m-i)ftn  people.  They  must  understand,  as 
perhaps  too  few  c^o.  that  our  national  stand- 
ard of  living,  our  strength  as  a  people,  our 
greatness  in  the  world  society,  are  wrapped 
up  in  what  happens  to  these  soil  and  water 
resources. 

I  have  faith  that  we  shall  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. We  who  are  working  together  on  the 
Potomac  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
chart  a  course  and  pattern  the  action  for  the 
many  other  rivers  of  this  land.  The  Poto- 
mac can  be  the  clean  stream  President  John- 
eon  envisions.  America  can  have  sound 
cities  and  a  beautiful  countryside,  clean- 
running  streams  and  healthy  air  to  breathe. 


SOVIET  ANTISEMTnSM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
world's  attention  Is  focused  today  on  a 
distant  event  fraught  with  significance 
and  historic  Importance — the  conven- 
ing In  Moscow  of  the  23d  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

This  Congress  is  the  first  since  1961, 
when  the  party's  basic  program  for  this 
decade  was  adopted.  Nlkita  Khrushchev 
was  riding  high  then,  and  that  program 
represented  his  view  of  the  world  and 
his  aspirations  and  ambitions  for  Soviet 
society  at  home  and  Soviet  power  abroad. 
Now,  half  a  decade  later  and  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  gone  for  more  than  a  year, 
the  new  Congress  meets  in  an  entirely 
different  setting,  and  with  new  leaders 
at  the  helm. 

Massive  and  portentous  forces  and 
events  provide  the  framework  for  this 
meeting.  One  of  the  most  momentous 
developments  is  the  great  clash  between 
Russia  and  China  within  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement.  Not  less 
important  is  the  gradual  development  of 
greater  autonomy  and  more  independ- 
ent directions  within  the  East  Euro- 
pean Communist  countries  and  among 
the  many  Western  Communist  countries 
and  among  the  many  Western  Commu- 
nist parties  that  follow  Moscow's  rather 
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than  Peking's  lead.  Finally,  we  dare 
not  fall  to  note  the  process  Inside  the 
USSR  of  a  gradual  departure  from 
the  excesses  of  Stalinism,  from  rigid  ad- 
herence to  outmoded  dogmas,  and  a 
'.try  cautious  experimentation  with  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  and  open- 
ness In  economic  and  Intellectual  life. 

This  has  been  a  halting  and  glacier - 
like  process  but  its  existence — and  its 
fateful  potential — is  unmistakable. 

Equally  significant  developments  in 
the  world  at  large  have  come  to  the  fore 
m  the  half  decade  since  the  last  Soviet 
Party  Congress.  With  the  departure  of 
Khnishthev.  his  flamboyant  and  volatile 
personal  style  has  been  replaced  by  a  cer- 
tain stability  in  the  conduct  of  Soviet 
foreign  affairs  and  In  the  general  So- 
viet approach  to  the  world.  The  commlt- 
nrent  to  peaceful  coexistence,  undertak- 
en by  Khrushchev  In  the  light  of  the 
devastating  potential  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry, has  been  continued  by  his  successors 
In  a  more  settled  manner. 

Even  the  great  Vietnam  crisis  that  has 
risen  to  the  surface  of  the  world's  con- 
cern in  the  past  5  years  has  not  serious- 
ly budged  Moscow  from  that  commit- 
ment. For,  although  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  been  a  massive  military  sup- 
porter of  North  Vietnam,  it  has  never- 
theless mainUlned  a  stable  equilibrium 
In  its  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  colossal  scientific  and  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  made  by  both 
nations  in  recent  years  in  space  explora- 
tion have  only  served  to  underscore  the 
realization  In  Moscow  that  the  great 
rivalry  betwen  our  two  systems  must  not 
be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  political,  the 
moral,  the  intellectual,  the  economic — 
that  recourse  to  a  military  solution  of 
the  protracted  conflict  between  us  would 
be  disastrous  for  all  and  therefore  In- 
tolerable. 

In  short,  as  this  Communist  Congress 
opens — with  the  participation  of  high- 
est level  delegations  from  Communist 
parties  the  world  over — we  see  the  So- 
viet ideology  and  the  Soviet  system  of 
power  at  home  and  abroad  In  a  process 
of  profound  flux.  We  are  witnessing,  for 
all  its  glacial  gradualness.  a  historic 
shift — the  end  of  which  we  are  not  like- 
ly to  see  for  many  years  but  which  we 
can  only  hope  and  pray  will  enhance 
peace  and  liberty  for  all  men. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
years  has  demonstrated  a  commendable 
restraint  in  certain  areas,  we  have  not 
yet  seen  any  overt  attempts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  seek  for  peace.  But  we  can 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  next  step. 

ThLs  Soviet  Congress  faces  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  opportunity  to  chart  new 
courses  that  may  in  time  reflect  that 
fundamental  shift.  As  we  all  know  by 
now,  the  door  was  Initially  opened  to  that 
shift  and  to  possible  new  courses  by  what 
transpired  just  a  decade  ago — at  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Soviet  Party.  On  that 
occasion.  Khrushchev  delivered  his  fa- 
mous "secret  speech"  In  which  he  spelled 
out  many  of  the  crimes  of  Stalin,  and 
committed  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
never  to  revert  to  Stalinist  methods.  All 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
Communist  world  since  then  can  be 
traced  to  that  epoch-making  event.     It 


Is  this  gradual  evolution  of  Boviet  policy 
and  Soviet  society  away  from  Stalinist 
terror  that  gives  us  all  some  hope  for 
the  future. 

One  great  area  of  Soviet  life  has  been 
left  virtually  unaffected  by  the  gradual 
departure  from  Stalinist  policy — and 
that  is  the  continuing  Soviet  policy  of 
repressing  the  Jewish  community,  of 
destroying  its  spirit,  of  preventing  a  re- 
vival of  Jewish  cultural  and  religious 
institutions.  Under  Stalin,  there  was  a 
virtually  total  purge  and  liquidation  of 
Jewish  communal  life  in  every  form. 
And  although  there  have  been  a  few 
minor  token  changes  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  basic  policy  of  Irrational  op- 
pre.ssion  and  discrimination  continues 
against  the  Soviet  Jews. 

Thus,  the  Jews  remain  a  pointed  ex- 
ception to  a  noticeable  process  of  lib- 
eralization occurring  Inside  the  U.S.S.R. 
today.  Of  all  the  ethnic,  religious,  and 
cultural  groups  in  that  country,  the  Jews 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  denied  their 
natural  right  to  group  existence.  Even 
among  those  groups  whose  institutions 
were  shattered  by  Stalin  there  is  visible 
a  process  of  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction.    But  not  for  the  Jews. 

This  is  a  imlque  tragedy.  Russian 
Jewry  was  the  matrix  of  an  ancient  and 
profound  civilization,  and  it  Is  now  being 
doomed  to  extinction.  The  irony  of  it 
all  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  unique 
even  among  Communist  countries  for 
its  repressive  discrimination  against  the 
Jews.  In  Poland.  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  other  East  European  countries,  the 
Jewish  communities  are  not  only  per- 
mitted to  exist,  but  their  communal,  cul- 
tural, and  even  religious  institutions  are 
supported  and  encouraged  by  the  state. 
This  Soviet  Party  Congress  has  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  redress  this  wrong. 
Let  it  take  decisions  that  will  eliminate 
this  pocket  of  irrationality  in  Soviet  life. 
Let  it  take  decisions  to  restore  and  en- 
hance Jewish  religious  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions— schools,  classes,  books,  thea- 
ters, periodicals,  research  Institutes, 
publishing  houses,  and  so  forth — so  that 
the  Jews  will  be  able  to  perpetuate  their 
group  existence  as  of  right,  so  that  their 
continuity  may  be  assured  and  their 
future  secured.  Let  this  Congress 
undertake  a  major  nationwide  educa- 
tional campaign  to  eradicate  anti- 
Semitic  prejudices  and  discrimination 
In  all  walks  of  Soviet  life,  so  that  the 
Soviet  atmosphere  may  be  freed  of  this 
poison. 

Above  all,  let  this  Soviet  Communist 
conclave  take  a  decision  to  permit  free 
emigration  for  the  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  whose  families  were 
shattered  by  the  traumatic  events  of  20th 
century  war  and  holocaust  and  who 
ardently  seek  to  rejoin  their  remaining 
kin  in  the  United  States,  Israel,  and 
other  countries.  This  would  be  an  act 
of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

We  in  America  have  a  moral  right  to 
make  these  demands.  We  do  so  as  free 
men  who  are  obliged  to  rise  to  great 
moral  challenges  such  as  this.  We  do 
so,  above  all.  because  we  are  entirely 
persuaded  that  a  basic  shift  in  Soviet 
policy  toward  the  Jews  is  not  only  a 
moral  but  a  practical  necessity  for  the 
Soviets.     Not  only  would  It  do  justice  to 


a  community  long  deprived  of  Justice, 
but  it  would  remove  an  enormous  rL.oral, 
emotional,  and  Intellectual  barrier  to 
greater  understanding  between  our  two 
peoples. 

In  the  end,  peace  can  only  be  secured 
in  justice.  Let  it  be  done,  and  let  it  be 
seen  to  be  done. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure 
heard  Mr.  Alfred  Bexellus.  the  Swedish 
ombudsman,  explain  the  function  and 
nature  of  his  office.  The  subject  of  om- 
budsman, as  I  said  in  my  opening  state- 
ment at  the  hearing,  has  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities here  in  the  United  States.  In 
Sweden,  as  in  many  other  countries  of 
the  world,  the  ombudsman  is  the  man 
who  -fights  city  hall."  and  helps  the  citi- 
zen obtain  redress  against  unfair  actions 
of  their  government. 

It  is  to  early  to  say  whether  the  insti- 
tution of  ombudsman  can  work  here  In 
the  United  States.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure Intends  to  hold  a  series  of  public 
hearings  on  this  subject,  with  a  view 
toward  determining  whether  such  insti- 
tution can  and  should  be  created  here 
in  the  United  States  and  under  what 
conditions  it  can  successfully  operate. 
I  am  pleased,  however,  to  see  that  this 
subject  matter  has  created  a  lot  of  In- 
terest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
a  broadcast  made  by  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  an  ABC  commentator  sponsored 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  This  excerpt  appeared 
in  the  March  12,  1966,  edition  of  the 
AFL-CIO  news. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A   us.   Ombudsman   Couix   B«   "Ma.   FnUT" 

ros  Harassed  CmzKNS 

(By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 

( NoTK. — ThU  column  la  excerpted  from  the 

nightly  broadcaats  oi  Edward  P.  Morgan.  ABC 

commentator    sponsored    by    the    AFL-CIO 

Listen    to    M^-gan    over    the    ABC    network 

Monday   through  Friday   at  7  p.m..  eastern 

standard  time.) 

Anybody  who  reads  the  travel  posters 
knows  that  Sweden  has  blondes  and  other 
beautiful  scenery  to  recommend  It.  It  also 
has  something  which  should  Intrigue  the 
hapless  American  citizen,  particularly  at  this 
time  of  year  when  he  Is  Inundated  by  In- 
come tax  forms,  applications  for  automobile 
licenses  and  miscellaneous  requirements  de- 
manded by  an  Insatiable  bureaucracy. 

If  he  finds  these  demands  arrogant  and 
written  In  unfathomable  language  there  Is 
little  he  can  do  except  grind  his  teeth  and 
suffer  In  silence  or  take  his  outrage  out  on 
his  wife.  But  In  Sweden  he  could  write  his 
ombudsman.  The  office  of  ombudsman 
which  In  Swedish  means  "one  who  repre- 
sents someone,"  is  a  kind  of  nationwide 
equivalent  to  a  department  store  complaint 
desk,  a  sort  of  "Mr.  Flilt"  for  the  general 
public,  as  Washington  has  been  finding  out 
Congress  has  just  had  an  enthusiastic  but 
"soft  sell"  on  the  job  from  Sweden's  ombuds- 
man himself,  a  former  judge,  benign  and  62. 
named  Alfred  Bexellus,  who  has  been  at  his 
post  10  years.  Parliament  created  the  office 
In  1809  as  an  independent  guardian  of  peo- 
ple's rights.  It  has  become  a  remarkably  ef- 
fective clearinghouse  for  Justice. 
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If  a  Swede  has  a  grievance  against  almost 
any  bureaucrat  and  feels  he's  getting  no- 
where with  It.  he  can  ask  the  ombudsman  to 
Investigate.  If  the  complaint  is  Justified  the 
ombudsman  has  the  p>ower  to  fine  a  Judge  for 
delaying  suits,  a  policeman  for  falling  to  In- 
vestigate a  crime  Impartially,  even  a  clergy- 
man of  the  state  religion  for  some  unfairness. 
"This  wide  area  of  penal  responsibility  of 
public  servants,"  Bexellus  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee, " — combined  with  the  obligation 
to  compensate  for  damage  caused  bv  an 
error — has  restrained  them  from  submitting 
to  any  undue  interference  or  to  neglect  the 
rights  of  citizens." 

Every  citizen,  he  emphasized,  has  the  right 
to  complain  to  the  ombudsman.  Neither  the 
Government  nor  Parliament  can  stop  the 
ombudsman  from  investigating.  No  wonder 
Bexellus  was  able  to  testify  that  "the  office, 
by  Its  mere  existence,  counteracts  tendencies 
to  transgressions  of  authority  and  abuse  of 
powers." 

And  no  wonder  that  Congress,  a  jealous 
and  tradition-ridden  body,  approaches  the 
Idea  daintily,  with  the  wariness  of  an  in- 
veterate smoker  who  thinks  he's  Just  been 
handed  an  exploding  cigar.  After  all  Con- 
gress contains  the  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people.  So  who  needs  an  ombudsman? 
The  answer  is.  they  do.  desperately,  and  so 
do  their  constituents.  The  bursting  popula- 
tion has  made  the  case  load  of  voters'  re- 
quests to  Senators  and  RepreBentatlves  for 
action  backbreaklng.  In  1011.  when  the 
House  membership  was  set  at  435,  the  aver- 
age size  of  a  congressional  district  was  less 
than  211,000  persons.  Today  It's  nearly  448,- 
000  and  by  1980  It  will  be  some  564.000. 

Representative  Henry  Rxtrss.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  create  an 
ombudsman,  American  style — an  "adminis- 
trative counsel  to  Congress."  Senator  Clai- 
BORNK  PixL,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
introduced  a  companion  bill  In  the  Senate. 
Reuss'  counsel  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  at  least 
2  years. 

But  he  wou.d  not  get  complainu  directly. 
They  would  be  filtered  to  him  through  the 
office  of  a  Senator  or  Representative.  Reuss 
reasons  this  would  calm  the  fears  of  mem- 
bers that  constituents'  complaints  would  be 
taken  out  of  their  control.  Also  he  doubts 
that  due  to  the  huge  size  and  population  of 
the  United  States  the  procedure  could  be 
run  tidily  any  othjr  way. 

There  is  a  real  danger  here,  however,  of 
creating  "Just  another  bureaucrat."  Britain 
is  now  actively  considering  a  Swedish-style 
ombudsman.  Norway.  Denmark,  and  New 
Zealand  already  have  the  system  but  without 
penalty  powers.  Bexellus  does  not  think  this 
is  a  weakness.  The  strength  of  the  system  is 
that  any  citizen  who  thinks  he's  been 
wronged  has  the  right  to  go  directly  to  the 
ombudsman  with  his  grievance. 

Bexellus  is  convinced  that  this  access  is 
the  basis  of  the  ombudsman's  effectiveness, 
coupled  with  his  authority  to  examine  all 
documents,  even  secret  ones,  including  com- 
mittee testimony — with  rare  exceptions  In- 
volving high  levels  of  national  security. 

Would  Congress  or  the  executive  branch 
stand  for  this?  Perhaps  tliey  should  be  made 
to.  A  public  official,  elected  or  appointed, 
almost  Invariably  comes  down  with  an  occu- 
pational disease  which  might  be  called  defen- 
sive selectivltls.  He  knows  better  than  any- 
body what  the  public  should  or  should  net 
be  told.  It  might  be  a  very  healthful  thing 
if  he  could  be  told:  "The  ombudsman  will  get 
you  If  you  don't  watch  out." 


THE 


SEE     AMERICA     FIRST— WITH 
FIRST  INDIANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
vacation  time  just  around  the  comer,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  Issued  a 


most  Interesting  statement  on  a  newly 
developing  locale  for  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion— Indian   reservations. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes  that  they 
are  utilizing  the  beauty  of  their  lands 
and  waters  as  a  profitable  resource,  and 
at  the  same  time  sharing  them  with  other 
Americans.  The  Bureau  is  also  to  be 
complimented  for  encouraging  this 
development. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Bureau's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Indian  AlTairs,  news  release,  Mar.  27,  1966 1 
Sek  America  First — Wrrn  the 
First  Americans 
With  American  families  taking  to  the  high- 
ways in  greater  numbers  every  year,   often 
in  search  of  a  scenic  trail  or  a  restful  camp- 
site. Indian  reservations  are  putting  up  wel- 
come signs. 

American  Indians  have  discovered  that  they 
ore  the  owners  of  some  of  the  most  scenic, 
unspoUed  and  undeveloped  real  estate  to  be 
found.  As  businessmen,  they  are  turning 
these  natural  beauties  into  profits,  with 
financial  and  technical  aid  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Although  there  is  small  chance  that  an- 
other group  of  Indians  like  the  Agua  Callente 
band  of  southern  California  will  suddenly 
find  themselves  the  owners  of  a  resort  like 
Palm  Springs,  there  unquestionably  are  op- 
portunities for  Indians  to  tap  the  increasing 
flow  of  American  travel  business. 

The  very  remoteness  of  most  Indian  reser- 
vations may  be  making  them  more  attractive 
to  persons  who  want  to  escape  the  crowds 
which  now  besiege  the  better  known  parks 
and  scenic  wonders.  Some  reservations, 
moreover,  have  fishing  and  hunting  resources 
which  are  still  relatively  untouched. 

In  many  cases,  facilities  are  simple  camp- 
ground accommodations.  In  other  places 
visitors  may  be  installed  In  a  luxurious  lodge 
with  every  comfort. 

Travelers  are  a  familiar  sight  to  the 
Cherokees  of  North  Carolina,  whose  reserva- 
tion boasts  fine  trout  fishing,  museums,  a 
typical  Indian  village,  and  a  trlbally  oper- 
ated lodge  and  restaurant.  The  drama 
"Unto  These  Hills,"  based  on  episodes  In 
Cherokee  history,  is  presented  in  an  out- 
door theatre  during  the  summer  months 
and  is  an  outstanding  production. 

In  Florida,  the  Semlnoleo  exhibit  and  sell 
their  natives  arts  and  crafts  on  their  reser- 
vation at  Danla. 

The  Mlccosukees.  kin  to  the  Seminoles,  are 
also  in  business.  T^iey  are  descendants  of 
Seminoles  and  Creeks  who  hid  in  the  Ever- 
glades to  escape  the  Armed  Forces  sent  by 
President  Andrew  Jackson  to  enforce  a  land- 
exchange  treaty  moving  Florida  Indians 
across  the  Mississippi.  The  group  still  calls 
the  Everglades  home.  Recently  organized 
as  a  tribal  group  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
aid,  the  Mlccosukees  are  now  the  proud  and 
successful  owners  of  a  beautiful  restaurant — 
the  only  one  on  the  Tamiaml  Trail,  a 
highway  that  slices  across  the  State  from 
Miami  to  Tampa.  Soon  they  will  provide 
motel   accommodations  as  well. 

Vacationers  In  the  Western  States  have 
ever  greater  choices.  A  traveler  might 
swing  through  Oklahoma,  once  known  as 
the  Indian  Territory,  In  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Exposition  at  Anadarko  each 
July.  Sponsored  by  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma,  this  event  features  dances,  ex- 
hibits, and  displays  of  arts  and  crafts,  and 
attracts  thousands. 

Continuing  on  to  the  southwest,  there  is 
an  Indian  welcome  waiting  In  New  Mexico 
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and  Arizona.  States  with  a  combined  In- 
dian population  of  about  140,fl00.  The  an- 
nual Ir.ter-Tribal  Ceremonials  at  Galhip, 
N.  Mex.,  open  August  12,  for  4  days  of  fun  and 
games.  Indian  style. 

On  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  operates 
what  may  be  the  largest  privately-owned 
recreation  area  in  the  West.  Continuously 
stocked  trout  streams  and  lakes  offer  fine 
fishing  and  there  are  more  than  700  camping 
and  picnic  sites  for  outdoor  living  at  its 
beet.  At  Hawley  Lake  on  the  reservation, 
the  Indians  have  developed  and  leased  hun- 
dreds of  summer  homesltes  on  which  vaca- 
tion cottages  have  been  built.  There  are  first 
class  guest  accommodations  at  the  Hon-Dnh 
Motel.  "Hon-Dah'  means  "Be  My  Guest"  In 
Apache  language. 

The  Navajo  reservation  to  the  north,  home 
of  the  largest  American  Indian  tribe,  spills 
over  from  Arizona  into  New  Mexico  and 
Utah.  The  Navajos  operate  motels  and  res- 
taurants at  Shlprock,  N.  Mex.,  and  at  Window 
Rock  in  Arizona.  Last  summer  the  Monu- 
ment Valley  Inn,  an  80-unlt  motel  complete 
with  swimming  pool,  restaurant  and  curio 
shop,  opened  at  Kayenta,  Ariz.  This  sparkling 
new  guest  house  is  located  on  the  highway 
leading  to  fabled  Monument  Valley,  a  spec- 
tacularly scenic  section  of  the  reservation 
considered  a  must  by  most  visitors. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches  of  New  Mexico  Jiave 
made  ready  for  winter  visitors  by  opsAting 
a  ski  facility  Just  north  of  their  »«Strvation 
in  the  Lincoln  National  Forest/  on  Sierra 
Blanca,  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
They  are  planning  to  open  a  larfj 
the  Sacramento  Mountains  witt 
ervatlon  area,  with  a  hotel,  swimming  pool, 
golf  course,  and  other  facilities  for  outdoor 
sports. 

The  Apaches  have  been  Joined  in  the  field 
of  Bkl  development  by  other  tribes,  including 
the  Chippewa  and  Cree  Indians  of  Rocky 
Boy's  Reservation  in  Montana. 

And  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblos,  north  of 
historic  Santa  Fe.  have  established  new 
camping  facilities  to  make  life  easier  for 
vacationers  with  a  yen  to  explore  the  ancient 
Indian  ruins  adjacent  to  their  scenic  canyon 
area.  • 

On  the  aptly  named  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation In  Oregon,  not  far  from  Portland, 
nature  provides  more  than  300  sunny  days 
each  year.  Here  is  Kahneeta.  a  hot  springs 
spa  opened  by  the  Indians  In  May  1964.  The 
Kahneeta  development  features  a  swimming 
pool  of  Olympic  dimensions  which  serves 
about  300  swimmers  on  week  days  and  1,000 
on  busy  weekends.  There  are  attractive, 
furnished  cabins  and  unfurnished  teepees. 
A  new  restaurant  built  high  on  a  rocky  hill- 
side soon  wUl  provide  a  spectacular  view  for 
diners. 

While  these  are  some  of  the  major  Indian 
tourist  developments,  other  tribes  are  enter- 
ing the  field. 

Beautiful  Pyramid  Lake,  an  unspoiled  175- 
square-mlle  body  of  water  in  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation  in  Nevada,  is  Just  begin- 
ning to  attract  developers.  While  overnight 
accommodations  are  now  limited,  there  is 
fishing,  boating,  and  swimming  in  an  incom- 
parable setting.  The  Pyramid  Lake  Indians 
expect  motel  or  lodge  accommodations  to  be 
available  before  long. 

For  the  traveler  who  prefers  a  vacation 
with  simple  surroundings  there  are  ample 
camping  facilities  In  Indian  country.  The 
Rosebud  Sioux  In  western  South  Dakota  now 
operate  a  large  camping  area  with  hunting 
and  fishing  privileges.  On  the  reservation 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Tribe  of  South  Dakota, 
a  picnic  area  to  be  known  as  Forest  City  Is 
being  developed  on  the  shores  of  the  Oahe 
Reservoir. 

It  is  not  for  recreational  opportunities 
alone  that  travelers  return  each  year  to  be 
the  guest  of  Indian  tribes.  Though  the  Amer- 
ican  Indians    are    adapting    successfully    to 
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many  20th  century  ways,  they  stUl  hold  dear 
their  ancient  customs,  ceremonials,  and 
tribal  lies.  Today.  In  fact,  their  reluctance 
to  loee  their  cultural  Identity  may  be 
stronger  than  ever  before. 

The  traveler  who  has  obeerved  the  dances 
and  ceremonials  of  Indian  America  carries 
away  a  priceless  memory.  For  the  Indian, 
progress  has  not  brushed  aside  timeless 
values  or  stored  away  enduring  traditions  on 
the  back  shelf  of  history's  closet.  That  is 
probably  the  real  fascination  of  a  vacation 
m  Indian  country 


FRANK  E.  McKINNEY— AN 
INSPIRINO  LEADER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  In  a  period 
of  great  concern  about  how  best  to  pre- 
serve the  values  of  and  to  modernize  our 
metropolitan  centers,  a  leader  has 
emerged  who  has  provided  great  incen- 
tive and  Inspiration  for  Indianapolis,  the 
capital  and  largest  city  in  Indiana.  The 
man  of  whom  I  speak  is  Prank  E.  Mc- 
Kinney.  noted  political  activist,  multi- 
millionaire banker,  president  of  the  In- 
diana University  Board  of  Tnistees,  a 
director  of  many  companies,  sports 
enthusiast,  and  one  of  our  State's  most 
patriotic  and  loyal  Hooslers. 

Named  by  Mayor  John  J  Barton  to 
head  the  Greater  Indianapolis  Progress 
Committee.  Mr.  McKinney  has  advanced 
some  significant  sug^'estions  for  revitaliz- 
in«  hi.s  community.  In  the  psist  he  has 
made  many  outstanding  contributions  to 
his  city,  his  State,  and  his  Nation:  to- 
day he  is  contmulng  his  unstinting  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind  and 
bring  about  a  better  world. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  Magazine  on 
Sunday,  March  20,  paid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Prank  McKinney  in  a  feature 
article.  Mr.  President,  because  this 
story  presents  both  an  inspiration  and  a 
challenge  to  all  men.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

{■"HANK  E,  McKiNNiT — Man  in  Motion 
I  NoTT — A  tough-minded  Irishman  whose 
life  story  sounds  like  It  was  written  by 
HoraUo  Alger.  McKinney  doesn't  believe  in 
standing  still,  either  for  himself  or  for 
Indianapolis.) 

(By  John  H.  Lyst) 
Francis    Edward    McKinney.    his    manner 
belying  his  power,  sat  quietly  at  a  big  walnut 
desk  overlooking  Monument  Circle. 

He  talked  of  banking,  of  sports,  of  politics, 
and  of  Indianapolis. 

In  finance.  McKinney.  a  multimillionaire, 
has  been  called  "King  Midas  "  He  has  been 
one  of  the  taoat  talked  about  club  owners  In 
major  league  baseball.  He  has  had  his  time 
upon  the  national  stage  of  blgtlme  politics. 
His  love  affair  with  Indlanaf>olls  Is  a  long 
one  which  McKinney.  a  tough-minded  Irish- 
man, explains  simply: 
"It's  home." 

About  18  months  ago  McEUnney  did  some- 
thing that  not  many  other  members  of  the 
family   oould   have  done   with   equal   effect. 
He  said  publicly  that  Indianapolis  may  be 
sick — not    incurably    sick,    but    unable    to 
n'.<->blllze   against   the   future   by  way  of  an 
fifflicUon  of  civic  Imagination  and  leadership. 
M^K'nney  described  the  city's  condition  as 
!>e.r.i,   ;n  dead  center." 
The  iwdO's  are  certainly  not  years  for  clvlo 
semilty.     McKinney  warned  tiiat  unless  there 


were  changes.  Indianapolis  was  In  danger  of 
becoming  a  thlrd-claas  city  within  25  years 
He  made  specific  suggestions:  A  low-rent 
housing  program  was  needed,  urban  renewal 
funds  should  be  used  as  they  are  being  used 
at  Pittsburgh.  Toledo,  and  Philadelphia;  a 
civic  hall  should  be  built  quickly,  hotel 
accommodations  bolstered,  bonding  power 
for  parks  expanded,  work  speeded  on  the 
Interloop  and  other  highway  and  street  pro- 
grams, and  a  search  begun  for  a  system  of 
equitable  taxation. 

The  problems.  In  his  opinion,  turned  on  a 
lack  of  organized  effort,  not  a  lack  of  interest 
or  talent.  He  suggested  a  group  of  25  to  30 
outstanding  community  and  business  leaders 
might  be  given  the  authority  to  plan  and  act. 
By  June  1965.  Mayor  John  J.  Barton  had 
named  a  Greater  Indianapolis  Progress  Com- 
mittee organized  Into  11  working  divisions 
to  attack  U  specific  problem  areas.  Its  ob- 
ject Is  not  to  collect  reports — "good  men  and 
women  in  the  past  have  prepared  fine  reports, 
but  their  reports  are  gathering  dust" — but  to 
act  on  problems. 

The  "action"  Includes  the  acquiring  of 
Federal  aid.  long  rejected  locally,  for  certain 
of  the  projects. 

McKinney  believes  that  "the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  Indianapolis  has  changed  •  •  •  we've 
finally  recognized  that  the  city  has  made  as 
much  progress  as  possible  under  old 
method." 

McKinney  was  a  natural  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  IndlanajjoUs  Progress 
Committee,  which  Is  pattwned  somewhat 
after  a  group  at  Pittsburgh  which  counts  the 
famous  Golden  Triangle  among  Its  accom- 
plishments. But  he  Is  sensitive  to  any  idea 
that  he  might  be  trying  to  run  the  city. 

As  things  get  moving,  McKinney  says,  "I 
want  to  back  off  and  stand  in  the  wings." 

But  circumstances  seem  to  have  had  a  way 
of  guldlnsr  McKenney's  life,  often  against  his 
will,  and  disallowing  Intended  retirements. 

Loyalty  to  Indianapolis  Is  deep  in  the  Mc- 
Kinney character:  standing  still  is  not. 

Frank  McKinney  had  to  quit  high  school 
In  his  second  year  to  earn  his  living.  Last 
September  24.  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Indiana  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  son  of  Rosooe  and  Anna  McKinney. 
Francis  Edward  McKinney  was  born  June  16, 
1904.  In  a  small  frame  hoxise  at  29  East  Le- 
Grande  Avenue  on  the  city's  Southslde.  His 
paternal  grandparents,  George  and  Lydla 
McKinney,  were  born  in  Ireland.  George 
McKinney  was  a  soldier  in  the  ClvU  War. 
Philip  and  Jacobena  Moss,  his  maternal 
grandparents,  were  natives  of  Germany. 
Roscoe  McKinney,  later  to  be  Indianapolis 
fire  chief  from  1948  to  1951.  and  his  wife  were 
born  and  married  at  Indianapolis. 

Frank  McKinney  was  a  kid  whose  first 
trousers  were  cut  down  from  a  pair  of  frayed 
firemen's  pants. 

*  Roscoe  McKinney.  who  died  April  26,  1965, 
had  in  thoee  days  encouraged  young  Prank 
to  be  a  baseball  player  or  a  prlert.  but  the 
boy  was  bent  early  on  becoming  a  banker 
or  an  accountant. 

"He  was  Interested  In  finances."  his  father 
Is  quoted.  "Be  used  to  tell  me  he  wanted  to 
work  In  a  bank  and  that  some  day,  if  he  was 
lucky,  he  nUght  even  own  one." 

Young  McKinney  achieved  that  ambition 
by  the  time  he  was  30  years  old,  becoming 
probably  the  youngest  bank  president  In  the 
United  States. 

But  before  he  was  45  he  was  also  to  be 
president  and  principal  owner  of  the  National 
League  Pittsburgh  Pirates  and  Its  13  affiliated 
baseball  farm  clubs,  and  tc  receive  from 
Francis  Cardinal!  Spellman.  representing  the 
Vatican,  the  highest  honor  given  a  Catho- 
lic layman.  He  became  the  first  man  in 
Indiana  to  receive  membership  In  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  Nothing  could  have 
meant  more  to  an  Irish  father. 

The  banker  began  his  career  in  1918  as  a 
14-year-old    messenger    for    the    old    Meyer 


JClser  Bank,  and  his  Horatio  Alger  climb  to 
the  top  got  started  In  the  1930's. 

He  took  some  Indiana  University  extension 
courses  and  enrolled  In  a  correspondence 
course  with  the  LaSalle  Institute  of  Account- 
ing. When  he  was  18.  Peoples  State  Bank 
hired  him  as  an  auditor. 

One  of  his  customers  In  1923  was  Mrs. 
Ellen  Bush,  mother  of  the  famous  Detroit 
Tigers  shortstop,  Owen  J.  Bush,  who  at  the 
end  of  his  major  league  playing  career  had 
become  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  Indians 
baseball  team. 

McKinney  had  never  met  Bush,  although 
he  had  heard  much  about  him.  Mrs.  Bush 
was  worried  about  her  son's  big  heart,  which 
was  breaking  his  pocketbook.  He  loaned 
money  to  friends,  and  the  story  went  that 
he  frequently  gave  them  double  what  they 
asked. 

She  suggested  that  the  courteous  young 
bank  employe  handle  Owen's  money. 

From  then  on  Owen  Bush  sent  his  checks 
to  young  McKinney.  Things  went  fine  until 
1927  when  a  tornado  hit  Indianapolis'  East- 
side  and  flattened  among  other  properties 
some  owned  by  Bush. 

Bush  went  down  to  the  bank  to  discuss 
how  he  had  been  wiped  out.  But  McKinney 
told  Bush  everything  looked  all  right. 

"What  do  you  mean,  all  right?"  asked  Bush. 
"Oh,  I  took  out  tornado  insurance  on  all 
yt)ur  stuff   a   year  ago."  replied   young  Mc- 
Kinney. 

"And  that  was  the  clincher  of  our  friend- 
ship." recalls  McKinney. 

Bush,  now  77  years  old  and  honored  as 
"Mr.  Baseball."  was  then  a  power  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  In  the  Southslde's  "Bloody 
Thirteenth"  Ward. 

McKinney  had  moved  up  to  cashier  at  Peo- 
ples State  Bank  and  was  handling  Invest- 
ment for  him  when  Bush  and  Coimty  Treas- 
virer  William  (Billy)  Clauer  decided  to  Invest 
In  McKinney  himself.  The  party  needed  a 
bright  young  man  for  future  leadership. 

Politics  were  then  farthest  from  McKin- 
ney's  mind,  but  Clauer  said  he  was  tired  of 
being  treasurer  and  wanted  McKinney  to  run. 
McKinney  was  concerned  with  the  future 
becaiise  banks  were  closing  all  over  the  State. 
So  he  gave  it  a  try,  campaigned  hard  and. 
with  the  support  of  the  organization,  was 
elected  In  1934. 

As  McKinney  took  office  the  pall  of  the 
Great  Depression  had  begun  to  lift.  Sud- 
denly the  county  treasurer's  office  became 
the  most  lucrative  office  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana. By  law.  the  treasurer  was  permitted 
to  retain  6  percent  of  all  delinquent  tax 
money  collected.  There  were  a  lot  of  back 
taxes  In  Marlon  County  and  for  the  first  time 
In  years,  some  money  to  pay  them.  Over- 
night the  office  of  treasurer  became  good  for 
$35,000  to  »40,000  a  year. 

But  McKlnney's  Interest  was  stlU  in  the 
banking  business.  Even  before  he  was  In 
office  be  heard  of  a  great  opportunity.  A 
large  block  of  stock  In  the  Fidelity  Trust  Co. 
was  for  sale.  His  dilemma  was  that  be  was 
on  the  verge  of  making  money,  but  then  and 
there  he  had  hardly  a  dime.  What  little  he 
had  saved  had  gone  into  the  campaign. 

Paced  with  the  problem  of  raising  $100,000. 
McKinney  went  to  a  banker  friend  and  made 
a  deal.  Renomlnatlon  and  reelection  for  « 
second  2-year  term  was  a  certainty  In  those 
days,  so  McKinney  signed  a  $100,000  note 
payable  in  4  years  and  backed  It  up  with  a 
$1(X),000  term  Insurance  policy. 

In  January  1935,  McKinney  became  Marion 
County  treasurer  and  holder  of  the  con- 
trolling interest  In  Fidelity  Trust  Bank,  then 
the  smallest  in  Marion  County. 

During  McKlnney's  second  term  the  e-per- 
cent  fee  collected  by  the  treasurer  was  cut  to 
3  percent.  McKinney  agreed  with  Gov.  Paul 
V.  McNutt  that  the  general  assembly  bad 
never  Intended  to  make  the  office  so  lucra- 
tive.    McKinney  bad  liquidated  his  $100,000 
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note    In    short   order   and   owned   his   bank 
stock  free  and  clear. 

Later,  when  McKinney  accepted  President 
Harry  8.  Truman's  request  in  1951  to  take 
over  the  national  chairmanship  of  the  badly 
split  Democratic  Party,  he  served  without 
pay.  His  predecessor  had  drawn  $35,000  a 
year. 

In  the  late  1930's,  McKinney,  in  his  own 
words,  was  "working  like  hell  "  on  Fidelity 
Trust.  He  changed  it  from  a  s.ivings  in- 
stitution to  a  commercial  bank. 

The  day  McKinney  sat  down  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  the  bank  had  assets  of  little 
more  than  $1  million.  Within  15  years  assets 
increased  to  nearly  30  times  that  amount. 

He  gtiided  Fidelity  through  a  complex 
series  of  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Fidelity 
absorbed  Marion  County  State  Bank  first, 
then  Northwestern  State  Bank,  Central  State 
Bank.  Bankers  Trust  Co..  Oaklandon  State 
Bank  and  Southport  State  Bank. 

McKinney  credits  luck  for  his  success.  "It 
could  happen  to  anyone,"  he  contends. 

But  In  the  1940'b  and  1950*  it  Is  apparent 
that  luck  was  taking  a  back  seat  to  brains 
and  an  amazing  business  sense. 

He  was  ticking  off  score*  of  business 
ventures  which  netted  him  $10,000  to  $150,- 
000  without  a  single  loss.  He  got  into  sports 
and  broadcasting  in  a  big  way. 

David  M.  Lewis,  his  long-time  friend  and 
attorney,  describes  the  McKinney  business 
sense  as  a  talent  of  "tremendous  economic 
foresight  •  •  •  he  is  always  thinking  years 
ahead  of  most  of  us." 

The  Federal  Government  In  1942  received 
Its  first  benefit  from  the  McKinney  golden 
touch  that  has  never  seemed  to  fail.  Mc- 
Kinney was  asked  to  head  a  section  of  the 
War  Department's  new  Advance  Payment 
Loan  Branch  of  the  Army  Finance  Division, 
which  made  loans  to  war  contractors.  He 
drew  the  largest  area,  the  Federal  Reserve's 
New  York  district.  The  United  States  loaned 
$11  billion  to  war  contractors.  Tlie  guaranty 
fees  of  one  quarter  of  1  percent  amounted 
to  $7  million  while  losses  amounted  to  about 
$1  million.  Thus  the  operation  netted  the 
Government  a  profit  of  $6  million,  and  was 
the  only  branch  of  the  Army  to  make  money 
for  the  Government  during  the  war.  Colo- 
nel McKinney  came  home  from  Washington 
In  1945. 

In  the  postwar  era  under  Truman,  Mc- 
Kinney held  two  Federal  posts:  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Contracts  Settlement 
and  later  chairman  of  the  Military  Housing 
Committee. 

He  rejected  offers  of  a  seat  on  the  Securi- 
ties and  Ejcchange  Commission  and  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Baseball  had  always  been  in  the  McKinney 
blood.  During  his  Army  years  he  had  scout- 
ed around  for  an  opportunity  to  buy  an  in- 
terest in  a  major  league  ball  club. 

He  and  Owen  Bush  had  bought  the  Louis- 
ville Colonels  in  1938 — It  was  his  first  busi- 
ness venture  outside  of  banlclng — and  built 
up  the  team  within  3  years  to  win  the  little 
world  series.  They  bought  it  for  a  low  price 
because  it  was  in  last  place  In  the  league, 
turned  a  profit  on  Its  sale  in  1941  and  then 
purchased  the  ailing  Indianapolis  Indians 
with  half  of  the  profit  and  started  all  over 
again.  Attendance  at  the  Indians'  games 
trebled  in  their  first  year  of  ownership. 

McKinney  had  the  touch  With  baseball 
early.  He  had  managed  Sacred  Heart  High 
School's  Young  Men's  Society  semlpro  team 
to  the  city  championship  in  1932  and  headed 
the  club  for  years. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Voice  of  1932  had  paid 
this  tribute  to  its  young  manager: 

"The  team  of  1932  is  justly  proud  of  its 
championship  victory  and  unbegrudglngly 
concedes  a  big  share  of  the  credit  to  their  be- 
loved manager.  Prank  E.  McKinney.  Year 
after  year.  Frank  was  the  club's  unqualified 
choice,  they  loved  him  for  his  fine  knowl- 
edge of  baseball,  his  manly  attitude  toward 


each  player,  his  personality,  his  Indisputable 
fairness,  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  for  his 
kindly  character." 

Even  McKlnney's  success  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh club — which  he,  singer  Blng  Crosby 
and  two  others,  bought  in  1946 — has  not 
dialed  the  fond  memory  of  that  city  cham- 
pionship. 

The  Indianapolis  Indians  took  the  pen- 
nant In  1948  and  the  little  world  series  in 
1949.  McKinney  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  Pirates  in  July  1950,  but  not  before 
building  a  complex  business  organization 
which  made  it  "'rain  dollars"'  in  Pittsburgh 
(according  to  Saturday  Evening  Post)  and 
prompted  sports  commentators  to  call  Mc- 
Kinney one  of  the  toughest  traders  in  base- 
ball history.  When  he  sold  out,  McKinney 
"the  rainmaker"  is  believed  to  have  turned 
the  corner  on  $1  million. 

He  planned  to  buy  a  small  radio  station 
to  broadcast  the  baseball  games  here  when 
he  took  over  the  Indians.  He  ended  up  with 
four  big  stations  and  later  relinquished  all 
but  a  fraction  of  his  financial  interest  in  the 
Indians. 

During  most  of  his  career  McKinney  has 
wanted  to  make  Indianapolis  a  big  league 
city  In  baseball  and  football.  Even  during 
his  tremendously  busy  business  years  he  has 
managed  to  find  time  for  enthusiasm  for  all 
sports.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis Olympic  Committee  in  1959. 

By  1959  Frank  McKinney  was  a  very 
wealthy  man. 

His  uncanny  pyramiding  of  Fidelity 
reached  its  climax  that  year  with  a  merger 
with  the  American  Fletcher  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  to  create  the  largest  bank  m 
Indiana.  With  the  merger.  McKinney  be- 
came chairman  of  American  Fletcher  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

McKinney,  who  started  out  with  the  small- 
est bank  In  the  county,  now  had  the  52d 
largest  In  the  country  with  total  resources  of 
$525  million  and  authorization  to  make  sin- 
gle loans  up  to  $2.6  million. 

It  may  be  pure  fancy  to  assume  that  large 
success  provides  any  corner  for  relaxation. 
It  has  certainly  provided  little  spare  time  for 
McKinney. 

Within  a  year  after  the  merger,  he  joined 
Clint  W.  and  John  D.  Murchlson  of  Texas 
to  fight  the  greatest  proxy  battle  in  Ameri- 
can corporate  history — the  war  against  Allan 
P  Klrby  for  controlof  the  $7.6  billion  Alle- 
gheny Corp. 

In  its  way,  the  Allegheny  fight  was  "the 
American  Civil  War  of  finance."  The  two 
sides  spent  $65  million  for  control  of  Alle- 
gheny. 

TTie  Murchlsons  won  briefly,  but  Klrby  re- 
mained the  largest  single  stockholder  and 
finally  forced  the  brothers  out.  McKinney 
stayed  on  as  a  director  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  fantastic  holding 
company  that  controls  the  Investors  Diversi- 
fied Services  complex  of  mutual  funds  and 
Insurance  companies,  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  huge  blocics  of  other  stock. 
He  has  since  retired  from  the  Allegheny  and 
New  York  Central  boards. 

A  measure  of  McKlnney's  financial  power 
can  be  made  by  the  number  of  chairs  re- 
served fCr  him  in  corporate  board  rooms. 

Besides  American  Fletcher  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  McKinney  is  a  director  of  In- 
diana Bell  Telephone  Co..  Indiana  Broad- 
casting Corp.,  Philadelphia  Suburban  Water 
Co..  James  Whltcomb  Riley  Center  Corp..  In- 
dianapolis Power  &  Light  Co.  and  U.S.  Cor- 
rugated Fibre  Box  Co. 

At  various  other  times  In  his  career  he 
held  other  directorships,  but  in  the  last  few 
years  has  tried  to  give  up  some  of  his  busi- 
neas  activities,  esfjecially  those  which  require 
frequent  out-of-State  trips. 

McKinney  turned  down  an  appointment 
last  spring  as  US  Ambassador  to  Jamaica, 
explaining  that  business  and  civic  commit- 


ments made  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept 
any  post  "at  least  for  the  present." 

Although  McKinney  still  may  bo  interested 
In  an  ambassadorial  post,  possibly  in  Bel- 
gium, the  Jamaica  job  probably  was  not  Mc- 
Klnney's ""cup  of  tea." 

McKinney  says  he  is  more  Interested  now 
In  acquiring  grandchildren  than  in  acquir- 
ing new  corporations.  He  and  Mrs.  McKin- 
ney— the  former  Miss  Margaret  K.  Warner, 
whom  he  married  in  Indianapolis  In  1932 — 
have  two  sons,  Robert  W.  McKinney  and 
Frank  E.  McKinney.  Jr  ,  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs  James  C.  (Claire  Marie)  Clark,  and  Miss 
Kathleen   McKlnfcey.  all  of  Indianapolis. 

New  business  ventures  are  in  the  mill  as 
they  have  always  been  for  McKinney,  but  at 
least  one  of  them,  the  M.  &  8.  Ranch,  is  a 
combination  of  business  and  family  pleasure. 

The  M.  &  S.  (the  S  is  for  partner  Harold 
Secoy,  Indianapolis  truckline  owner)  Is  the 
site  of  the  McKinney  summer  heme  on  Morse 
Reservoir  In  Hamilton  County.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  he  resides  in  Williams  Creek. 

The  cigar-smoking  banker,  an  avid  car- 
penter, is  often  up  early  in  the  summertime, 
building  fence  or  furniture  or  checking  the 
herd  headed  by  an  American  Royal  Charolals 
bull  named  "Sir  Sam." 

McKinney  still  finds  It  necessary  to  be- 
away  from  home  about  one-third  of  the  year, 
including  usually  two  or  three  trips  to  Eu- 
rope for  international  banking  conferences, 
and  other  reasons.  When  in  Indianapolis' 
he  is  usually  at  his  desk  by  9:30  or  10  a.m. 

Recently  much  of  his  time  has  been  de- 
voted to  work  as  chairman  of  the  controller's 
committee  to  recodify  the  National  Banking 
Act. 

McKlnney's  only  serious  illnesses  have  been 
cases  of  sheer  exhaustion.  He  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  working  until  he  "drops." 

In  the  words  of  Dave  Lewis,  McKinney  has 
always  been  a  "go-go  man." 

Unless  committed  to  a  luncheon  'or  speak- 
ing engagement,  McKinney  eats  either  plain 
hamburger  and  cottage  cheese  or  tea  and 
cookies  while  working  through  the  noon  hour 
at  a  big  desk  located  in  his  second-floor  of- 
fice of  American  Fletcher  National  Bank  & 
Triast  Co.  headquarters  on  Monument  Circle. 

Miss  Virginia  Sparling,  his  longtime  sec- 
retary, quotes  her  boss  as  saying  that  "I  do 
not  live  to  eat,  I  eat  to  live." 

McKinney  believes  that  money  and  power 
demand  tremendous  responsibility  for  duty 
to  others. 

"Money  Itself  means  nothing,"  he  declares. 

"Nobody  pulls  his  own  weight  •^  •  •  if  they 
claim  they  do  you  can  always  find  that  some- 
where along  the  line  they  got  a  boost  or  a 
knock." 

McKinney,  the  bom  optimist  and  the  in- 
defatigable worker,  has  had  more  than  one 
opportunity  to  leave  his  native  Indianapolis 
to  take  positions  in  banking  and  business 
than  most  men  can  only  dream  about.  He 
has  turned  down  these  opportunities  with 
regularity. 
He  has  high  hopes  for  Indianapolis,  and  as 
usual  he  is  counting  on  "working  like  hell" 
with  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  has  always 
prompted  those  around  him  to  do  the  same. 


A  POOR  POUCY 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months,  the  plight  of  the  US.  mer- 
chant marine  has  received  public  atten- 
tion In  articles  and  in  speeches. 

The  plight  of  our  merchant  marine  is. 
quite  simply,  that  it  is  withering  away  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Equally  disquieting 
are  suggestions  by  persons  in  positions 
of  responsibility  that  the  Government 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  Increase  that 
rate  and  sound  the  death  knell  of  the 
United  States  as  a  maritime  power.  If 
this  Nation  does  forfeit  its  position  as  a 
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sea  power,  the  reverberations  of  the 
death  knell  will  not  be  limited  to  mari- 
time affairs. 

In  a  speech  delivered  recently  to  the 
Newcomen  Society  of  North  America  in 
New  York  City.  John  T.  OUbrlde.  presi- 
dent of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  poigm- 
antly  pointed  up  the  dilemma  faced  by 
this  country's  shipbuilding  Industry. 

Mr.  GUbrlde  traced  the  history  of  the 
Todd  Corp.,  a  history  which  reflects  what 
I  call  this  Nation's  "crisis-oriented' 
maritime  policy. 

Just  last  year  this  corporation  closed 
down  Its  Hoboken,  N.J.,  division  because 
of  the  low  volume  of  repair  work  avail- 
able. Mr.  GUbrlde  said. 

Mr.  GUbrlde  explained  that  between 
national  crises  the  Industry  can  offer 
only  cyclical  employment,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  Is  a  serious  shortage  of 
trained  manpower. 

Because  of  the  demands  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  shipyards  on  the  west  coast  are 
now  in  a  crisis  situation  without  the 
trained  manpower  needed  to  handle  the 
increased  workload. 

Mr.  OUbrlde  promised — 

This  shtpyart  work,  of  course,  will  b«  ac- 
compllshe<l  well  and  timely,  by  dedication, 
by  longer  hours,  by  stepped  up  training  and 
by  ingenuity. 

The  statement  is  reassuring  for  the 
short  run,  but  it  is  quite  clear  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's "crlais-orlented"  policy  is  con- 
tinued, someday  there  will  not  be  enough 
of  a  shipyard  industry  left  to  somehow 
crank  up  for  a  crisis  operation. 

Mr.  Gilbrlde  looked  to  the  future  with 
•his  request; 

But  I  say  to  you.  the  stewards  ot  our  na- 
tional maritime  policy  in  Washington,  please 
aon't  drop  us  8  or  9  months  from  now  or 
whenever  the  emergency  Is  over  as  was  done 
after  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  Korea,  and 
Sues. 

I  concur  with  that  statement.  The 
ability  to  build  and  repair  ships  is  a  na- 
tional reaource  which  must  not  be  squan- 
dered if  this  country  is  to  remain  a  great 
power.  Mr.  GUbrlde's  speech  is  interest- 
u\s  reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech,  delivered  February  17. 
1966.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  members  of  Newoomen,  the  time 
I  spent  preparing  this  paper  would  have  been 
oonslderably  less  were  It  not  for  this  flrst 
paragraph.  I  was  determined  that  my  open- 
ing remarks  and  acknowledgment  of  my 
Introduction  would  be  exolUng  and  different, 
thus  getting  me  off  to  a  good  start.  But 
after  spoiling  reams  of  paper  I  decided  that 
after  all  I  Just  wanted  to  aay  thank  you 
for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  Todd  Ship- 
yards. Ml.  RelUy  and  me  tonight  and  to 
thank  you  Admiral  "McNeil"  for  your  gen- 
erous introduction.  Your  presence  here  and 
the  presence  of  those  other  ship  operators 
who  are  gracing  our  function  tonight,  under- 
scores the  mutually  dependent  kinship 
which  exists  between  ship  operators  and 
shipyards,  a  relationship  which  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  existence. 

This  Is  an  occasion  which  will  long  b« 
remembered  by  the  employees,  ofllcera  and 
suppUera  of  the  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.  Tor 
this  single  event  will.  In  a  way  not  otherwise 
possible,  memorlallBe  the  SOth  aanlvsrsary 
of   our   corporation  and   its   expanding  role 


In  the  US.  Industrial  and  defense  com- 
munity. Let  me  express  our  lasting  appre- 
ciation for  this  very  unusual  distinction. 

I  want  to  pmuse  to  say  a  well-deaerved 
word  of  appreciation  to  our  stockholders.  It 
Is  Indeed  true  that  we  have  paid  consecu- 
tive dividends  throughout  our  60  years  of 
operation,  but  we  know  that  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  which  exists  among  most  of  our 
stockholders  transcends  market  quotations 
and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Industry.  You 
may  be  sure  this  spirit  of  loyalty  extends 
from  us  to  these  owners  of  our  business  and 
motivates  us  daUy. 

The  Todd  story  has  been  written  by  men 
of  vision  and  courage.  These  have  Included 
WlUlam  H.  Todd,  our  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent. John  D.  Rellly.  chairman  of  our  board 
of  directors,  who  shares  the  spotlight  with 
me  tonight,  and  Joseph  Haag.  Jr..  our  presi- 
dent from  1953  until  his  untimely  death  In 
1958. 

Our  progress  has  paralleled  the  growth  of 
our  great  country — and  the  growth  of  the 
American  competitive  enterprise  system  for 
nearly  a  century.  In  concert  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pairing industry,  Todd  Shipyards  has 
shouldered  unprecedented  responsibilities 
In  times  of  national  crises.  The  Todd  story 
truly  reflects  the  fine  traditions  of  oiir  Na- 
tion and  of  our  people  as  we  know  them 
to  be.  Although  1968  formally  marks  the 
SOth  anniversary  of  o\\i  company.  It  all 
began  more  than  100  years  ago  with  the 
eotistructlon  of  the  Ironclad  Monitor  diirlng 
the  Civil  War  days.  The  duel  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  at  Hampton 
Roads  In  1862  was,  of  course,  a  crucial  and 
historic  sea  battle,  but  this  combination  of 
steel  wltii  Iron  for  ships  also  Introduced  an 
entirely  new  era  of  shipbuilding  In  the 
United  States.  And,  our  shipyards  have 
played  an  important  part  in  this  evolution, 
making  slgolflcant  contributions  to  the 
state  of  the  art  through  the  years. 

We  trace  our  history  back  to  1835  when  a 
small  plant  came  Into  being  call  Phoenix 
Foundry.  William  DeLamater,  who  Joined 
this  Arm  as  a  prime  Investor,  had  a  close 
friend  In  the  brilliant  Swedish  naval  engi- 
neer, John  Ericsson,  and  together  they  helped 
create  the  aforementioned  Monitor. 

Some  time  later  DeLamater  brought  his 
eon-ln-Uw,  John  N.  Robins,  Into  his  shlp- 
rsp&lr  acUvlUes  and  It  was  RobUis  who 
moved  the  business,  in  1889,  from  Manhattan 
to  Krle  Basin  In  Brooklyn.  The  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Co.,  a  prosperous  coastal  Une  of  the 
late  19th  century,  and  a  good  customer  of 
Robins.  Invested  heavily  In  the  firm  at  this 
time  to  promote  Ita  expansion.  With  this 
financial  backing.  Robins  equipped  his  yard 
with  five  drydocks  and  a  modern  machine 
shop. 

To  help  him  with  his  expanding  organiza- 
tion, John  Robins  hired  an  aggressive  young 
man  who  was  Just  completing  a  vital  steel- 
working  assignment  in  the  construction  of 
the  battleship  Maine  at  the  a^xiklyn  Navy 
Yard.  His  name  was  William  H.  Todd,  and 
his  employment  started  a  business  relation- 
ship which  has  profoundly  affected  our  com- 
pany's destiny. 

Mr.  Todd's  progress  was  spectacular.  In 
1904,  he  became  vice  president.  Plve  years 
later,  on  the  retirement  of  John  Robins,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  firm,  at  the 
age  of  45. 

Showing  a  genius  for  organization — for 
•ssambllng  men  who  were  ezperu  In  their 
respective  fields.  Mr  Todd  established  .the 
Robins  yard  as  one  of  the  foremost  ship  re- 
pair Installations  In  the  United  Statas. 

When.  In  1915.  the  Clydes  sought  to  with- 
draw from  the  business,  they  readily  agreed 
to  sell  the  yard  to  Ita  61-year-old  president. 
Mr.  Todd  was  given  6  years  to  pay  the  note. 
However,  within  a  year,  in  a  series  of  financial 
moves,  he  chose  to  llquldata  the  Clyde  obU- 
gatlon  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  expand  the 


organlaatlon.  Thus,  on  June  14,  1916,  Todd 
Shipyards  Corp.  was  bom.  It  consisted  of 
the  Robins  yard  In  Brooklyn,  the  Tletjen 
and  Lang  Co.  in  Hoboken,  and  the  Seattle 
yard  on  the  west  coast. 

War  was  raging  In  Kurope  and  In  less  than 
a  year  the  United  States  would  be  a  com- 
batant. The  new  Todd  organization  found 
itaelf  faced  with  tremendous  pressures — 
shipping  became  more  scarce  by  the  day.  and 
orders  streamed  in  to  rehabllltata  almost 
anything  that  could  float  and  go  to  sea. 
Even  In  those  days  our  country  depended  too 
largely  on  foreign  ships  to  carry  ita  Inter- 
national trade — and  foreign  ships  were  more 
concerned  In  hauling  the  necessities  of  war 
for  their  own  armies.  American  producta 
piled  up  on  the  piers,  and  the  call  went 
out  for  the  construction  of  new  tonnage. 
Talented  hands  were  needed  to  set  up  new 
yards  where  such  ships  could  be  built — and 
Todd  pKjBsessed  such  talent. 

In  September  1916.  Todd  Shipyards  took 
over  the  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  In  Brooklyn,  and 
this  yard  performed  notably  In  construct- 
ing small  navy  craft  for  mlnesweeplng  and 
convoy  duty.  A  few  months  later,  we*  ac- 
quired the  Clinton  Drydocks  In  Brooklyn  for 
ship  repairs.  "^ 

The  cry  for  a  "bridge  of  ships"  became 
more  incessant.  Todd  built  from  scratch  a 
new  yard  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  which  in  layout 
and  equipment  was  well  In  advance  of  Ita 
time.  By  the  end  of  1918  the  Tacoma  facil- 
ity had  launched  67,500  tons  of  merchant 
shipping, 

Todd  was  latar  to  sell  Ita  original  Seattle 
yard  and  develop  another  at  a  nearby  slta  for 
ship  repair  work.  This  plant,  now  our 
Seattle  division,  has  prospered  and,  with  the 
addition  of  building  ways,  has  given  full 
range  to  our  activities  on  the  west  coast. 

Todd  Shipyards"  greatest  contrlbuUon  to 
the  Allies'  victory  in  World  War  I  was  In 
repairing  ships  and  returning  them  promptly 
for  sea  duty.  Some  vessels  appeared  ready 
for  scrapping  when  they  entared  our  yards, 
and  many  records  were  made  and  near 
miracles  performed  In  restoring  them  as 
military  supply  carriers.  We  take  special 
pride  In  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  flrst 
convoy  to  Europe  consistad  of  ships  con- 
verted In  our  yards. 

The  turmoil  of  war  has  always  spaced 
Industrial  changes.  Before  our  country  had 
entered  World  War  I,  Mr.  Todd  recognised 
that  eventa  would  hasten  the  transition  of 
marine  engines  from  coal  to  oU  as  primary 
fuel.  He  also  accurately  foresaw  the  same 
transition  In  the  beating  planta  of  office 
buildings,  homes  and  Industrial  planta.  In 
September  1916,  he  added  to  our  corporate 
structure  the  Wtilte  Fuel  Oil  Engineering 
Co.,  which  manufactured  oU  burning 
equipment.  It  was  the  beginning  of  what 
Is  now  our  producta  division. 

When  the  war  ended,  our  company  was 
operating  five  planta  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  two  on  the  Pacific.  The  entire  Industry 
made  afforta  to  convince  the  Nation's  policy- 
makers and  the  American  public  that  the 
rebuilt  merchant  marine  should  be  kept  In  a 
healthy  state  for  peacetime  trade  and  future 
emergencies.  But  this  proved  a  hopeless 
task.  "The  war  to  end  all  wars,"  had  been 
won.  It  was  said,  "Why  should  we  stay  In 
readiness  for  another.'" 
Doesn't  this  sound  familiar? 
Thus,  shipyard  activity  generally  declined 
sharply,  and  there  was  little  the  company 
could  do  other  than  cut  bact  and  reorganize. 
The  Tacoma  yard  was  closed,  and  our  overall 
work  force  of  17,000  dropped  to  a  low  of 
about  2,000  during  the  depression  period. 

In  gearing  itself  to  the  changing  times, 
however,  Todd  saw  the  necessity  for  extend- 
ing Ita  services  Into  the  gulf  area;  yards 
were  purchased  In  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
Todd  also  became  an  international  organ- 
ization through  the  establlahment  of  Todd 
OU  Burners  Ltd  ,  in  London,  now  Todd  Com- 
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bustlon  Ltd.  This  expanded  company  con- 
tinues to  service  commercial  and  marine 
combustion  accounta  In  Europe. 

In  the  death  of  William  H.  Todd,  on  May 
15.  1932.  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.  suffered  a 
great  loss.  Fortunately  his  legacy  consisted 
of  more  than  the  strong,  well -equipped  ship 
repair  planta  on  the  Atlantic.  guU.  and  Pa- 
cific coasta.  He  also  left  behind  a  well  qual- 
ified group  of  men  to  carry  on  the  company  "s 
enterprises  and  traditions. 

Among  them  was  John  D.  Rellly  whose 
remarkable  energy,  ability,  and  understand- 
ing had  been  key  factors  in  the  firm's  growth. 
A  capable  administrator  and  executive.  Mr. 
Reilly  had  been  a  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  12  years.  As  the  logical  man  to 
guide  Todd  Shipyards  through  the  difficult 
years  ahead,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
president  on  May  25,  1932. 

In  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's,  aus- 
terity and  new  thinking  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  yard  in  Mobile,  while  suc- 
cessful,^wa6  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch — 
there  was  not  enough  work  for  two  ship- 
yards In  that  port.  In  what  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  business  venture,  we  leased  our 
yard  to  our  competitor  there  and  subse- 
quently In  1951  sold  the  yard  to  him. 

At  New  Orleans,  the  same  situation  existed 
with  respect  to  two  competitors.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  depression  caused  the  clos- 
ing of  Jahncke  Dry  Docks,  and  we  merged 
with  Johnson  Iron  Works.  This  yard  Is  now 
our  New  Orleans  division  and  Is  a  vital  link 
in  our  three-coast  chain  at  complete  ship- 
yard services. 

Of  Mr.  Rellly'B  many  Individual  contribu- 
tions to  our  success,  the  one  that  stands  out 
to  this  day  was  his  decision  to  locate  a  plant 
In  Galveston.  Tex.  Through  his  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  oil  companies,  many  of 
whose  vessels  frequented  our  Brooklyn  and 
Mobile  yards,  he  knew  that  the  "garden  spot" 
for  tanker  repairs  was  the  west  gulf  area. 
And  in  this  area  was  a  port,  on  the  open 
gulf,  past  which  sailed  Just  about  every 
tanker  flying  the  American  flag.  This  port 
was  Galveston.  On  September  1.  1934,  Todd 
opened  a  shipyard  on  the  Pelican  Island  site 
of  the  old  Galveston  Dry  Dock  &  Construc- 
tion Co.  The  facilities  left  much  to  be 
desired,  but  the  land  area  and  waterfrontage 
were  Ideal.  Thus  was  born  our  highly  suc- 
cessful Galveston  division. 

Todd's  most  rapid  expansion  began  with 
the  passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  which  created  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  the  tehabllltatlon  of  the  Nation's  mer- 
chant fleet.  We  made  a  successful  bid  for 
construction  of  a  fleet  of  five  twin-engined 
cargo  motorships.  enabling  us  to  reopen  in 
1939  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.'s 
yard  on  the  same  Puget  Sound  site  where  the 
company  had  pioneered  mass  production 
methods  during  World  War  I.  We  launched 
the  flrst  of  these  five  ships  barely  11  months 
from  the  time  ground  was  broken.  Then  a 
year  later,  at  the  Navy's  request,  we  insti- 
tuted a  crash  destroyer  program  at  a  new 
plant  in  Seattle  where  we  were  to  build  45  in 
all  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

When  World  War  n  struck,  Todd  Shipyards 
was  among  the  flrst  to  be  drafted  to  help 
counter  the  heavy  toll  of  shipping  as  German 
U-boata  strove  to  starve  out  England.  In 
answer  to  the  allied  call  for  "ships  and  still 
more  ships."  Britain  dispatched  a  shipbuild- 
ing mission  to  our  country  to  contract  for 
the- construction  of  60  "ugly  duckling"  cargo 
vessels,  the  forer^inners  of  the  vast  Liberty 
ship  program  to  which  the  firm  of  Gibbs  & 
Cox  contributed  so  much. 

SIgnlflcantly.  this  shipbuilding  mission 
came  to  Todd  to  get  the  program  started. 
Acting  Jointly  with  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  in- 
terests and  with  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Ibfalne, 
two  shipyards  were  created  out  of  mudflats 
for  the  task — one  In  Maine  and  one  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  same  combination  expanded  ita 
efforta  as  the  clouds  of  war  came  nearer  to 


the  United  States.  By  the  time  Japanese 
planes  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  It  had  created 
a  total  of  eight  shipyards  In  Maine,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregop.  and  Texas. 

Todd  was  asked  by  the  Navy  In  1943  to 
build  a  plant  in  Barber,  N.J..  for  construc- 
tion of  landing  craft  by  our  mass  production 
methods.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  my 
late  father,  who  was  a  vice  president  of  oxir 
company.  Inaugurated  and  saw  this  program 
throxigh  to  successful  completion.  In  the 
same  year  the  Navy  asked  us  to  take  over  a 
plant  In  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  seized  lor  nonperformance. 
After  the  war  we  acquired  this  yard  and  it 
now  is  our  Los  Angeles  division,  about  which 
more  will  be  said  later 

The  combination  with  the  Kaiser  in- 
terests was  terminated  in  1942  through  an 
agreement  which  provided  for  Todd  to  re- 
lease its  equity  in  four  yards  on  the  west 
coast  while  Kaiser  released  Ita  equity  In  four 
yards  in  Maine.  Washington,  and  Texas. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  thorough  detail- 
ing of  Todd's  accompUshmenta  In  World  War 
II.  In  sum.  however,  we  buUt  999  ocean 
ships  and  repaired  and  or  converted  another 
22.457— representing  a  total  of  over  117  mil- 
lion tons  of  shipping.  At  the  peak  of  our 
efforta  we  employed  157.000  workers,  many 
of  whom  had  to  be  trained  on  the  Job. 

While  ship  construction  was  the  more 
glamorous  phase  of  Todd's  war  operations, 
drydocking  and  repairs  provided  much  of 
the  sinew  for  the  Nation's  war  efforts.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1944  alone  we  repaired  or  con- 
verted 6,645  vessels.  Each  slilp  returned  to 
service  was  equivalent  to  a  new  ship  built  at 
a  time  when  tonnage  for  carrying  supplies 
was  a  paramount  necessity  to  the  Nation. 

A  typical  ship  repair  incident  Hlghllghta 
the  wonder  of  some  of  these  accompUsh- 
menta. A  tanker  master,  viewing  his  ship  as 
it  was  elevated  in  a  drydock  in  Galveston, 
exclaimed:  "If  I  had  known  she  was  that 
bad,  we  would  have  left  her." 

"She"  had  been  torpedoed  off  Aruba  and 
had  limped  to  port  held  together  by  the  deck 
and  four  strakes  of  plating  on  the  sides  of 
her  hull.  When  we  cut  the  ship  In  half  for 
rebuilding,  the  final  cut  made  a  report  that 
was  heard  all  over  the  city  of  Galveston, 
such  was  the  stress  In  this  twisted  mass  of 
steel  that  sailed  Into  our  yard  from  the 
Caribbean.  This  vessel  went  back  to  sea 
»-lthln  a  few  weeks,  as  good  as  new.  MulU- 
ply  thU  by  several  hundred  similar  Jobs  and 
you  have  the  story  of  wartime  battle  damage 
repairs  at  Todd. 

Today  Todd  Is  busy  wltth  repair  work,  new 
construction,  industrial  and  marine  fabrica- 
tion, extensive  conversions,  reactivations  and 
ma.iufacture  of  producta. 

Our  seven  shipyards  border  the  United 
Slates  from  Brooklyn  on  the  east  coast;  to 
Galveston,  Hoviston.  and  New  Orleans  in  the 
Gulf  and  to  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Each  is  fully 
equipped,  specializing  In  all  work  of  a  ma- 
rine and  industrial  nature,  with  a  total  of 
21  drydocks  and  6  building  ways. 

In  addition  to  all  types  of  ships  and  float- 
ing craft,  our  divisions  have  turned  out  such 
large  projects  as  bridge  sections:  a  subsonic 
wind  tunnel  for  an  aircraft  plant;  an  under- 
water rocket  launcher  tube  a.ssembly  for 
testing  Polaris  missiles,  huge  dam  gates  and 
gigantic  butterfly  valves  that  weigh  160,000 
pounds. 

Because  of  the  Vietnam  situation,  our 
yards  are  busy  with  reacUvatlon  work  on 
vessels  the  Government  has  taken  from  the 
lay-up  fleeta.  To  date,  of  the  88  vessels  as- 
signed for  reactivation.  Todd  has  in  Its  areas 
of  operation  secured  44  Jobs — a  pretty  good 
average. 

In  recent  years  we  have  reentered  ship- 
building operations  on  the  west  coast  and 
delivered  five  of  the  world's  most  modern 
merchant  ships.  Additionally,  we  have 
built  for  the  Navy  four  guided  missile  de- 


stroyers, one  guided  missile  frigate,  and  ar« 
now  completing  a  second  frigate. 

Ship  conversion — the  taking  of  a  particu- 
lar unit  and  transforming  it  into  something 
else — offers  our  greatest  creative  challenge. 
1  covild  tell  you  of  countless  Todd  conver- 
sions that  are  filled  with  Interest  and  with 
Imagination. 

One  is  presently  underway  at  our  San 
Francisco  yard.  The  Western  Offshore  Drill- 
ing Co.  needed  a  particularly  wide  offshore 
oil  drilling  platform  to  begin  service  at  Cook 
Inlet,  Alaska,  in  June  of  this  year.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  was  found  In  two 
surplus  T-2  tanker  midbodles.  the  byprod- 
ucts of  earlier  Jumbolzlng  Jobs,  and  required 
a  high  order  of  skilled  surgery  In  steel.  Each 
of  these  hulls  was  drydocked.  cut  length- 
wise off  center  into  a  fat  half  and  a  thin 
half.  The  two  larger  segmenta  were  repo- 
sitioned and  welded  together,  thus  forming 
a  new  hull  357  feet  long  and  82  feet  wide. 
The  new  craft  was  then  removed  from  dry- 
dock  so  tliat  the  remaining  work  of  Installing 
machinery,  living  quarters,  and  drilling 
equipment  could  be  accomplished.  This 
ambitious  and  interesting  feat  Is  a  flrst  In 
the  records  of  the  classification  society  in- 
volved. The  completed  drill  rig  resulta  In  a 
wider  but  more  shallow  vessel  which  is  capia- 
ble  of  drilling  In  Iced-up  areas.  And — when 
we  get  through  we  expect  to  have  enough 
salvageable  steel  left— from  the  two  leftover 
thin  sections — to  create  a  barge  with  a  52- 
foot  beam. 

We  have  recently  completed  the  upgrading 
of  our  Brooklyn  division  at  a  cost  of  $3'j 
million  making  It  the  largest  and  most  com- 
pletely equipped  ship  repair  facility  In  the 
port  of  New  York. 

Our  New  Orleans  yard  Is  still  working  on 
ships  damaged  by  the  severe  Hurricane  Betsy 
last  year.  Indeed  the  yard  Itself  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  ita  drydocks  during  Betey  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  transfer  the  Houston 
division  drydock  to  New  Orleans  to  cope 
with  a  large  backlog  of  drydock  bookings. 

As  mentioned  earlier.  Galveston  Is  the 
Ideal  yard  lor  tanker  repairs,  being  In  the 
heart  of  the  refinery  center  of  our  country. 
This,  in  addition  to  work  on  a  substantial 
volume  of  gulf-domlclled  dry-cargo  fleets 
makes  for  a  relatively  large  and  steady  pro- 
duction force  easily  augmented  for  con- 
version work  which  has  become  a  hallmark 
of  that  yard.  About  6  years  ago.  we  ex- 
panded our  nuclear  activities  Into  a  fully 
operational  nuclear  division  at  Galveston. 
We  have  the  contract  for  servicing  and  main- 
taining the  nuclear  vessel  Savannah,  and  are 
subject  to  call  for  such  servicing  anywhere 
In  the  world.  We  have  also  participated  with 
the  Government  In  studies  on  the  feasibility 
of  nuclear  power  for  the  propulsion  of  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Our  San  Francisco  division,  which  we  ac- 
quired m  1948.  is  extremely  busy  in  the  reac- 
tivation program.  Of  the  first  12  vessels 
rehabilitated  for  the  Vietnam  emergency.  7 
went  to  Todd  San  Francisco. 

Our  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  yards  are  pre- 
paring for  construction  of  14  destroyer  es- 
cort vessels.  7  at  each,  as  part  of  the  Navy's 
antisubmarine  warfare  program. 

Recently  Todd  Los  Angeles  had  no  fewer 
than  five  vessels  simultaneously  on  one  dry- 
dock — an  extraordinary  maneuver,  but  one 
necessitated  by  the  dictates  of  a  heavy  work- 
load. 

Our  Los  Angeles  yard  has  a  somewhat  the- 
atrical distinction.  Several  years  ago  it  en- 
tered the  realm  of  make-believe  with  the 
construction  of  the  Disneyland  fleet — the 
"Mark  Twain,"  a  replica  of  a  Mississippi 
steamboat;  the  "Columbia,"  which  is  a  fac- 
simile of  an  old-time  square  rigger  and  the 
eight  52-foot  submarines  which  carry  passen- 
gers on  underwater  tours  of  the  Disneyland 
seas. 

Todd's  Houston  division,  acquired  in  1949, 
has   become    one   of    the    Nation's   foremost 
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biuidera  of  every  type  at  unall  craft  Including 
barges  of  every  deecrlptlon.  drill  rtg»,  derrick 
bargM,  tugs,  plledrlvera,  ferrtec,  peraonnel 
bo«u.  and  mlsolle  carriers.  It  U  aUo  tb« 
manufacturing  center  of  our  products  divi- 
sion. 

Our  newest  subsidiary,  acquired  In  1964. 
the  Lester  Engineering  Co.,  is  located  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Several  years  ago,  our  man- 
agement decided  to  diversify  Its  Interests  to 
balance  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  peace- 
time marine  industry.  Pounded  In  1935,  for 
the  manufacture  of  die  casting  machines. 
Lester  steadily  evolved  its  talents  to  the  field 
of  plastic  Injection  molding  machines  and 
is  now  a  leading  producer  In  both  of  these 
fields. 

Lester's  position  Is  a  conunandlng  one,  both 
nationally  and  Internationally,  and  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  our  present  and  future 
planning. 

Our  products  division,  at  Brooklyn,  han- 
dles the  selling  and  servicing  of  our  products 
in  the  oil  and  gas  burner  nnd  Insectlcldal 
equipment  fields.  It  also  coordinates  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  subsidiary  In  London,  Todd 
Combustion  Ltd..  which  manufactures  and 
markets  a  similar  line  of  products  in  Western 
Europe.  , 

During  World  War  II.  this  samel  products 
division  devised  a  smoke  generating  machine 
for  laying  down  screens  to  shield  naval  ves- 
sels from  enemy  eyes.  This  machine  has 
subsequently  been  employed  commercially  to 
create  insectlcldal  fogs.  We  call  it  the  Todd 
Insectlcldal  fog  applicator — TIPA  for  short — 
and  it  is  marketed  throughout  the  world  to 
combat  destructive,  disease-spreading  in- 
sects. 

In  the  disastrous  earthquakes  in  Iran  a 
few  years  ago.  more  than  10,000  persons  and 
thousands  of  animals  were  killed  by  the  fierce 
shock  waves.  During  the  dreadful  days  that 
followed,  clouds  of  disease-spreading  flies 
descended  on  the  area  until  it  appeared  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  was  inevitable.  Two 
TTPA  units  were  rushed  to  the  scene  and 
began  fogging  applications  day  and  night. 
Thankfully,  the  epidemic  was  averted,  and 
we  are  understandably  proud  of  TIFA's  part 
In  preventing  it. 

Last  year  we  reluctantly  found  it  necessary 
to  close  down  our  Hoboken  division,  shifting 
its  two  larger  drydocks  to  Brooklyn.  The 
tow  volume  of  repair  work  available  in  this 
port  made  It  ImpfactlcaJ  to  keep  two  yards 
in  operation.  Todd  Hoboken  was  the  old 
Tietjen  and  Lang  Co..  one  of  the  original 
meml>ers  of  our  family — and,  the  decision  to 
close  it  was  not  an  easy  one  to  make. 

One  of  the  major  probleoM  we  and  the 
shipyard  industry  (ace  is  a  shorUge  of  skilled 
manpower.  During  normal  times  (between 
naUooal  crises)  we  can  only  offer  cyclical 
employment.  There  has  not  been  enough 
work  m«de  available  to  the  private  sliipyard 
industry  to  maintain  a  sutBclent  nucleus 
ot  skilled  manpower  on  which  to  build  for 
emergencies  wtilch  means  crash  programs 
at  the  time  of  the  emergency.  Let's  hope 
we  alwmjrs  have  the  time  as  Oovernment  of- 
ficials don't  seem  to  grasp  the  fact  that  ship- 
yard skills  are  a  national  asset.  The  harsh 
lessons  of  our  wars  and  police  action  in 
terms  of  lives  sacrificed  needlessly  and 
money  wasted  are  forgotten  almost  Immedl- 
»tely  after  peace  is  restored. 

For  Instance,  at  this  very  moment,  our 
shipyards '  particularly  on  the  west  ooast, 
•re  hard  pressed  to  obtain  the  neoeasary 
manpower  to  handle  the  work  resultant  from 
Vietnam.  This  shipwork,  of  course,  wiil  be 
accompiuhed  weU  and  timely,  by  dedica- 
Uon,  by  longer  hours,  by  stepped-up  training 
and  by  ingenuity,  and  the  ships  will  sail. 
But.  I  say  to  you.  the  stewards  of  our  na- 
uoival  maritime  policy  In  Washington,  please 
don't  drop  us  8  or  B  months  from  now  or 
whenever  the  emergency  is  over  as  was  done 
after  World  War  I.  World  War  n.  Korea  and 
Suao. 


I  am  reminded  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  verse 
In  tribute  to  the  British  soldier— 

"It's    Tommy    this.    It's    Tommy    that    and 

chuck  him  out,  the  brute. 
But   It's  savlonr  of   'is  country,   when  the 
guns  begin  to  shoot." 

How  apt  this  thought  Is  with  respect  to 
our  merchant  marine.  How  meaningless 
are  the  lessons  of  history  In  terms  of  our 
mercliant  seapower.  This  sort  of  philos- 
ophy has  plagued  our  merchant  marine  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  still  persists. 

Some  4  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Farrell,  Jr., 
president  of  Farrell  Lines,  and  a  member  of 
our  society,  who  Is  here  tonight,  made  these 
observations  at  a  Newcomen  meeting: 

"It  takes  a  crisis,  perhaps,  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  value  of  an  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine  owned  by  American  citizens 
and  subject  to  the  immediate  call  of  our 
Nation.  This  Is  no  hypothetical,  academic 
benefit  of  the  1936  Merchant  BCarlne  Act. 
These  periodic  crises  should  tell  us  some- 
thing else — that  ships  are  indispensable. 
And  we  have  learned  that  even  our  best 
friends  and  NATO  partners  do  not  always 
agree  with  our  own  objectives  and  national 
interests.  We  certainly  cannot  assume  that 
their  ships  will  always  come  to  our  aid." 

How  accurate  Mr.  Farrell's  conclusions  are 
In  terms  of  Vietnam.  That  trouble  is  a  per- 
f«;t  Illustration  of  the  roller  coaster  of  In- 
decision on  which  our  merchant  marine  and 
our  shipyards  have  been  riding  throughout 
most  of  this  century.  In  this,  as  in  all  the 
emergencies  of  the  recent  past,  we  have  found 
ourselves  with  a  merchant  fleet  that  is  frail 
when  It  ought  to  be  mighty — small  when  it 
ought  to  be  large — old  when  It  ought  to  be 
young.  The  political  and  military  necessities 
of  Vietnam  command  our  attention  now — 
and  ancient  ships  30  to  26  years  In  age,  the 
veterans  of  other  wars,  are  dragged  from  the 
layup  fleets  and  expected  to  perform  like 
new  and  modem  vessels. 

Of  the  shipbuilding  nations  of  the  world 
the  United  States  ranks  a  sorry  13th.  I 
wonder  if  another  list  of  notable  acoont- 
plishments  exists  on  which  our  great  country 
worild  rank  so  low  and  about  which  our 
Government  could  seem  to  care  less.  Japan 
and  West  Germany  lead  all  other  nations, 
indicating  that  they  have  made  good  use 
of  the  tl  billion  In  American  aid  which  was 
made  available  to  rehabilitate  their  ship- 
yards destroyed  in  World  War  n.  Ranked 
also  ahead  of  our  Nation  are  numerous  Iron 
Curtain  countries — and  we  know  for  whom 
they  are  bulldino-  many  of  these  shlfw. 

The  countries  placed  ahead  of  our  own  In- 
dicate that  they  build  to  keep  piace  with 
their  nations'  "needs"  for  shipping — which 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  our  country 
feels  no  such  "need." 

Today  foreign  vessels  carry  about  90  per- 
cent of  our  conunerce — more  than  80  percent 
of  our  peacetime  maritime  fleets  consists  of 
ships  of  World  War  n  vintage.  In  various 
stages  of  obsolescence  by  any  set  of  stand- 
ards— 23  private  Anterican  yards  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors.  Yet.  as  Just  men- 
tioned, the  shipyards  of  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many are  bursting  at  the  seams — and  they 
lost  the  war. 

In  Washington  we  hear  voices  clamoring 
for  the  scrapping  of  laws  that  require  Amer- 
ican ships  be  built  In  American  shipyards — 
thic  in  total  opposition  to  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance-of-paymenta  dlfllcultles — this  despite 
the  devastating  blow  it  would  deal  to  Amer- 
ica's shipyards  which  would  stand  to  lose 
annual  revenues  of  •500  million,  with  «n- 
ployment  and  associated  Industries  suffering 
as  well — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every 
other  nation  which  aspires  to  greatness  sup- 
porU  and  encourages  its  ship  operators  and 
shipyards.  It  Is  both  pwnny  and  pound 
foolish.  Other  prophetic  voices  in  Washing- 
ton predict  that  air  transport  will  dominate 


the  movement  of  men  and  materials  in  all 
futiire  emergencies — yet  as  o<  today,  over  05 
percent  of  the  troops  and  supplies  are  moving 
to  Vietnam  In  ships. 

We  are  the  world's  richest  nation — Its 
greatest  Importer  and  exporter,  yet  our  marl- 
time  fleet  Is  permitted  to  linger  in  strength 
far  behind  tue  fleets  of  numerous  other  na- 
tions. Tlioxigh  we  strive  to  excel  and  exceed 
In  all  else  that  we  do,  America  seems  con- 
tent to  drift  toward  the  day  when  we  vrtll 
find  ourselves  a  second-rate  maritime 
power — If  we  aren't  that  already.  Tliere  con- 
tinues to  be  no  true  evaluation  of  this  sorry 
situation — no  purposeful  actions  that  are 
Intended  to  correct  or  remedy — no  clearcut 
planning  that  will  insure  Americans  the  se- 
curity and  prestige  of  a  strong  fourth  arm  of 
defense.  If  I  had  to  characterize  the  efforts 
by  Washington  with  respect  to  solving  the 
problems  of  our  merchant  marine  over  the 
last  decade,  I  would  say  the  Industry  Is  being 
studied  to  death. 

We  see  constant  reminders  that  the  Soviet 
Union  moves  rapidly  in  the  construction  of 
a  mighty  merchant  fleet.  Indeed,  this  pro- 
gram— the  building  of  ships  for  the  U.8  S.R. — 
has  become  the  leading  Industry  of  Poland 
and  East  Germany.  Though  in  all  other 
areas  the  Russians  must  contend  with  a 
strongly  competitive  America — here,  In  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  merchant 
marine,  they  find  themselves  unrivaled  and 
seemingly  the  only  contender  In  the  race. 
These  are  facts  that  sicken. 

It  is  well  and  fitting  that  our  country 
should  complete  zealously  with  the  Russians 
in  space  explorations  and  in  the  race  to  the 
moon.  But  certainly  It  la  a  paradox  that 
with  our  desire  to  lead  the  world  In  this  re- 
spect, we  seem  to  care  so  little  about  domi- 
nance of  the  seas.  The  American  philosophy 
Is  steadfastly  dedicated  to  preserving  free- 
dom and  maintaining  peace  throughout  the 
world.  In  planning  for  this  American  dream 
of  a  peaceful  and  progressive  world,  we  must 
recognize  that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
ships — ships  to  protect  and  police — ships  to 
carry  our  products  to  all  comers  of  the 
world — ships  to  trade  with  the  great  family 
of  nations  and  thereby  enrich,  develop,  and 
enlighten  each  port  that  they  touch. 

Despite  all  these  rather  elementary  and 
very  obvious  facts,  the  latest  shock  from 
Washington  Is  that  the  Congress  has  been 
asked  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  ap- 
propriate enough  funds  for  the  replacement 
this  year  of  something  like  13  ships.  We 
greet  this  news  with  disbelief.  As  the  list 
of  ships  that  carry  our  flag  on  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world  grows  pathetically 
smaller — and  as  the  Russians  resolutely  move 
to  build  hundreds  of  ships — we  are  only  mak- 
ing token  replacements.  I  hope  you  can  un- 
derstand and  share  our  utter  despair. 

The  function  of  goveriunent  is  to  support 
all  means  that  will  contribute  to  a  country's 
progress,  protection,  affluence,  and  prestige. 
We  do  this  now  in  many  areas  of  our  society. 
Yet.  of  all  the  billions  that  comprise  our  an- 
nual budget,  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  Is 
applied  in  any  noanner  or  form  to  our  mer- 
cliant  marine.  The  seriousness  of  our  ship- 
ping plight  does  not  arouse  a  Oovernment 
tliat  seenu  Indifferent  nor  a  public  that  seems 
unaware.  The  days  when  our  packets  and 
clippers  controlled  the  seaianes  of  the  world 
are  now  far  behind  us — and  our  shipping  arm 
continues  to  wither  to  the  delight  of  all  our 
adversaries. 

Let  us  hope  that  America  will  experience  a 
reawakening  to  this  vital  consideration. 
American  shipping,  shipbuilding,  and  repair 
are  still  strong  enough  and  resourceful 
enough  to  rectify  these  omissions  If  given  the 
opportunity,  but  time  is  fleeting.  It  would 
be  a  splendid  accomplishment  to  solve  and 
conquer  the  mysteries  of  outer  space — but 
might  it  not  seem  a  rather  hollow  victory  if, 
at  the  same  time,  our  Nation  surrenders  the 
seas  of  this  world  to  otbersT 
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Our  company  observes  its  50th  birthday 
this  year  with  a  minimum  of  confetti  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  We  feel  the  prob- 
lem at  recognition  and  support  of  the  mari- 
time tndtistry,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  will 
someday  be  accepted  and  Implemented  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  national  Interest.  We  will 
continue  to  speak  out  on  this  Issue,  work 
diligently,  persevere,  exercise  ingenuity,  and 
grow.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  op- 
portunities of  the  future.  We  subscribe  to 
the  American  dream  of  a  contented  and  pros- 
perous family  of  nations — and  you  may  be 
sure  that  Todd  will  be  ready,  as  always,  to 
serve  the  ships  of  that  community. 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Baltimore  City  which  well 
documents  the  reason  that  many  of  us, 
following  the  leadership  of  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmikk]  support  the  restoration  of 
funds  for  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  school  milk  program. 

In  this  letter,  Superintendent  Paquin 
demonstrates  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
adverse  impact  which  these  cuts  would 
have  on  the  children  In  Baltimore  public 
schools.     He  says : 

Our  present  subsidized  program  has  not 
only  proved  popular  but  has  done  much  to 
encourage  children  to  drink  milk  and  eat 
balanced  meals  by  making  it  available  at  a 
price  they  can  afford. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Super- 
int^ident  Paquin's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BALTTMOitx  Cm  PuBUC  Schools, 

Baltimore,  Mi..  March.  IB.  1966. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdimcs, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Waahiriffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatos  Ttdikos:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  decrease  in  funds 
budgeted  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  proposed  cut  in  funds  from  the  1966 
appropriation  for  the  national  school  lunch 
program  from  $302  to  9183  million  and  the 
cut  In  the  special  nxUk  program  from  (103 
to  $21  million  will  hamper  our  school 
program. 

Spedflcally,  these  reductions  will  reduce 
the  lunch  subsidy  from  9.04  to  $.03  per 
lunch — a  decrease  of  25  percent.  Further- 
more, the  reduction  of  commodities,  when 
added  to  the  reduced  subsidy,  will  make  a 
lunch  cost  rise  necessary.  Price  increase 
would  diminish  the  number  of  purchases  and 
create  even  higher  costs. 

Cafeteria  service  in  the  Baltimore  City 
Public  Schools  Is  operated  on  a  nonproflt 
basflkand  at  present,  we  are  able  to  serve  a 
balasmed  lunch  for  $.30  to  elementary  pupils 
and  $35  to  secondary  pupils.  Our  cafeterias 
serve  between  37,000  and  30,000  lunches 
daily,  and  sell  30,000  bottles  of  milk  in  ad- 
dition to  those  served  with  lunches.  Schools 
withoiit  cafeterias  are  selling  between  13.000 
and  15.000  bottles  of  milk  dally.  In  addltk>n 
to  these  serrlces,  we  operate  a  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  needy  children.  With  funds  given 
us  by  the  local  government,  the  present  sub- 
sidy enables  us  to  provide  needy  pupils  with 
5,336  botUea  of  free  milk  and  1,103  free 
lunches  daily. 

Our  present  subsidized  program  has  proved 
not  only  popular  btrt  has  done  much  to  en- 
courage children  to  drink  milk  and  eat  bal- 


anced meals  by  making  them  available  at  a 
price  they  can  afford.  In  addition  to  being 
an  important  means  of  Improving  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  Nation,  good  nutrition  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  learning  process. 
I  urge  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  restore 
the  proposed  cuts.  The  national  school 
lunch  program  and  the  special  school  milk 
program  are  two  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
for  the  children  in  oiu-  schools.  At  a  time 
when  schools  are  being  given  increased  aid 
in  many  areas,  it  seems  a  questionable  move 
to  propose  cuts  in  essential  programs  as  basic 
as  those  invoUing  nutritional  needs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LAtTRSNCK  O.  Paquin, 

Svperintendent . 


TWENTY-FIFTH  AMENDMENT  IS 
MAKING  PROGRESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  progress  made  by  the  pro- 
posed 25th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

On  July  6,  19©5,  Congress  submitted 
this  amendment  to  the  several  States 
after  giving  it  overwhelming  approval. 

The  Emiendment,  which  is  designed  to 
solve  problems  relating  to  Presidential 
inability  and  vacancies  in  the  ofiQce  of 
Vice  Pi-esldent,  has  been  making  remark- 
able progress.  The  States  have  been 
acting  upon  It  at  a  rate  that  now  holds 
out  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  it  may  be 
ratified  during  this  calendar  year. 

To  date,  29  States  have  acted  favorably 
upon  the  amendment.  Nine  more  must 
still  ratify  the  amendment  before  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  fundamental  law. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
let  me  list  the  States  which  have  ratified 
in  order  of  their  actions. 

Those  ratifying  during  1965  were: 

Nebi  aska,  July  12 ;  Wisconsin,  July  13 ; 
Oklahoma.  July  16;  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 9;  Pennsylvania,  August  18;  Ken- 
tucky, September  15;  Arizona,  Septem- 
ber 22;  Michigan.  October  5;  Indiana, 
October  20;  California,  October  21;  Ar- 
kansas, November  4;  New  Jersey,  No- 
vember 29;  Delaware,  December  7. 

Those  which  have  ratified  the  amend- 
ment in  1966  to  date,  Include: 

Utah,  January  17;  West  Virginia,  Jan- 
uary 20;  Maine,  January  24;  Rhode  Is- 
land. January  28 ;  Colorado,  Februai-y  3 ; 
New  Mexico,  February  3;  Kansas,  Feb- 
ruary 8;  Vermont,  February  17;  Alaska. 
February  18;  Georgia,  February  18; 
Idaho,  February  25;  Hawaii,  March  3; 
Virginia,  March  9;  Mississippi.  March 
10;  New  York,  March  14;  and  Maryland, 
March  23. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  other  States 
will  act  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the 
amendment  so  that  the  potential  dangers 
created  by  this  gap  In  our  Constitution 
may  be  permanently  averted. 


NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  proposal  to  create  ft  bl- 
national  educational  foundation  in  India, 
endowed  with  UB.-held  excess  Indian 
rupees,  is  an  important  innovation  in 
US.  economic  assistance.  It  offers  the 
most  constructive  solution  to  what  was 


prcMnMng  to  become  an  acute  problem  to 
the  developing  countries  and  to  the 
United  States — the  problem  of  amassed 
U.S.-owned^  local  currencies  accumu- 
lated froitt' sales  of  surplus  VJB.  agricul- 
tural products  overseas.  That  problem 
In  India,  through  the  President's  pro- 
posal, has  been  turned  Iqto  a  positive 
asset. 

The  balance, of  U.S. -owned  Indian  ru- 
pees reserved  for  U.S.  uses  amounted  to 
$676.5  million  at  the  end  of  1965.  The 
United  States  uses  for  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment purposes  and  programs  only 
about  $40  million  each  year.  Only  a 
limited  amount  of  the  remaining  funds 
can  be  converted  into  other  currencies 
for  programs  in  third  coimtries  without 
causing  serious  harm  to  the  Indian  econ- 
omy. 

►The  foundation  would  be  established 
by  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Indian  Governments.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  that  $300  million  of 
the  funds  designated  for  UJ3.  uses  be  ap- 
plied to  the  initial  endowment  of  the 
foundation.  In  addition,  funds  would 
come  from  the  Government  of  India  and 
through  contributions  of  foreign  ex- 
change from  private  sources.  No  US. 
dollar  expenditures  would  be  Involved. 

Each  rupee  will  multiply  in  value  many 
times  over  by  the  Impact  of  such  a  foun- 
dation on  the  lives  of  the  Indian  people. 
Much  like  the  educational  opportunities 
opened  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  by 
our  major  private  foundations,  it  will 
support  experimentation  and  innovation 
In  basic  educational  developmient.  It 
will  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  Im- 
provement of  agricultural  education  and 
technology  to  meet  India's  pressing  food 
needs. 

As  a  private  institution,  directed  by 
outstanding  leaders  of  both  the  United 
States  and  India,  the  foundation  -will  in- 
ject renewed  direction  into  the  Indian 
structure  by  encouraging  private  efforts 
to  work  toward  the  realization  of  India's 
fullest  development  capacity.  It  will  be 
able  to  bypass  political,  economic,  and 
social  pressures  which  tend  to  inhibit  the 
ability  of  the  Indian  Government  to  daal 
effectively  with  the  present  problems  In 
education  and  agriculture. 

The  President  has  proposed  an  imagi- 
native program  which  realizes  many  of 
ttie  recommendations  made  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  over  the  pest 
several  years  in  studying  the  problem  of 
UjB.-owned  excess  foreign  currCTicies. 
I  hope  that  this  united  eff<M^  with  the 
people  of  India  wiU  serve  as  a  model  for 
future  foreign  assistance  programs. 


THE    INDO-AMERICAN    BINATIONAL 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  yesterday  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Indo -American 
binational  foundation  Is  wonderful  news 
for  all  supporters  of  Indian  development 
and  Indism -American  cooperation. 

And  It  Is  a  landmark  step  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  use  our  vast  holdings  of 
Indian  rupees  in  ways  which  will  benefit 
both  India  and  the  United  States,  by  in- 
vesting than  in  the  develc^xnent  of  the 
agricultural,  educational,  and  scientific 
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resources  of  the  world's  largest  democ- 
racy. 

Since  my  trip  to  India.  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  problem 
posed  by  these  American  rupee  holdings. 
As  of  December  31.  1965.  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  owned  a  total  of  $586.2  million 
in  rupees  in  the  fund  reserved  for 
US  uses.  In  addition,  we  held  $732 
million  in  an  account  from  which  we 
make  development  loans  to  the  Indian 
Government.  If  we  add  these  two 
amounts  together,  we  presently  hold  bet- 
ter than  $1.3  billion  in  rupees,  or  more 
than  15  percent  of  India's  total  supply 
of  money 

And  this  amount  has  been  rapidly 
growing.  Chester  Bowles,  our  brilliant 
Ambassador  to  India,  has  estimated  that 
by  the  end  of  1966  our  VB.  uses  fund 
Aould  grow  to  $675  million.  Since  he 
made  this  calculation,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  the  need  for  expanded  Public 
Law  480  sales J»  meet  India's  famine  will 
n.ake  rupees  flow  into  our  hands  ever 
faster,  and  it  has  now  been  calculated  by 
the  Treasury  Department  that  by  July 
1967.  our  U.S.  uses  balance  will  grow  to 
$845  million.  This  means  that,  even  if 
our  country  uses  balance  did  not  grow  at 
all,  we  would  have  a  total  of  $1.6  billion 
In  rupees  by  the  middle  of  next  year  if 
nothing  was  done. 

These  massive  holdings  have  made  the 
United  Sutes  a  juicy  political  target  for 
Communists  and  other  anti-American 
groups.  In  a  recent  Indian  Parliament 
debate,  the  Communist  leader  of  the 
upper  house,  Mr  Bhupesh  Gupta,  at- 
tacked the  present  Indian  Government 
for  'mortgaging  India  to  the  United 
States."  Others  Joined  in  this  charge; 
one  outspoken  Member  of  Parliament  re- 
portedly said : 

Not  another  ounce  of  American  wheat. 
They  are  trying  to  enslave  ub.  We  would 
rather  starve  first. 

India'';  outstanding  Minister  of  Agrl- 
cu;-;:'-  .Mr.  Subramanlam.  blunted  this 
attack  Dy  replying: 

If  the  honorable  member  will  provide  the 
example,  I  am  sure  that  the  people  will  be 
glad  to  follow 

But  still  our  large  rupee  holdings  re- 
main an  acute  embarrassment  to  the 
Indian  Government,  and  to  all  Indians 
who  want  to  make  cooperation  with  the 
United  Sutes  a  major  tenet  of  their 
foreign  policy. 

The  binational  foundation  announced 
by  the  President  yesterday  evening  Is  a 
bold,  progressive  step  which  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  this  problem,  and  trans- 
forms $300  million  of  our  rupees  from 
an  unwanted  curse  to  an  undiluted 
blesslngr. 

The  President  has  announced  that  we 
will  uke  $300  million  In  rupees  from  our 
U  S.  uses  fund  and  Invest  It  In  the  future 
of  India  and  Indo-Amerlcan  cooperation. 
These  rupees  will  provide  the  endowment 
for  a  foundation  which  will.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's words,  "be  given  a  broad  charter 
•o  promote  progress  In  all  fields  of  leam- 
Ir.s:— to  advance  science — to  encourage 
research — to  develop  new  teaching  tech- 
lilquea  In  farm  and  factory — to  stimulate 
new  ways  to  meet  age-old  problems. ' 
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I  think  It  is  fitting  that  our  Nation 
should  join  with  the  largest  democracy 
in  the  world  in  this  joint  undertaking, 
a  new  effort  to  attack  the  problems  of 
poverty,  himger.  and  deprivation  which 
plague  this  great  friend  of  ours. 

I  had  proposed  the  creation  of  such  a 
foundation  In  my  bill  S,  2826.  the  World 
Hunger  Act.  I  had  proposed  that  the 
Congress  provide  specific  legislative  au- 
thorization for  the  organization  of  bi- 
national foundations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  In  countries  where 
we  have  excess  currency  holdings.  How- 
ever. If  the  same  purpose  can  be  accom- 
plished by  administrative  action,  then 
I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  ap- 
proach. For  what  counts  is  not  how  we 
act.  but  whether  we  act  to  Invest  our 
rupee  holdings  in  the  future  of  India 
and  the  future  of  cooperation  between 
our  two  countries. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Piesident  has  made  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  progress  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  this  foundation.  The  work 
of  American  foundations  In  India  in  sup- 
port of  the  Intensive  agricultural  district 
program  there  is  clear  evidence  that  such 
a  foundation  can  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
spark  needed  innovations  in  Indian 
agriculture. 

The  Indo-Amerlcan  Foundation  will 
bring  the  United  States  and  India  to- 
gether in  a  joint  endeavor,  which  will 
involve  not  only  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  but  the  private  sectors  of 
their  economies  as  well. 

It  will  be  chartered  under  Indian  law 
and  its  principal  ofBces  will  be  in  India. 
However,  the  plan  wisely  provides  for  a 
joint  governing  board  of  18  persons — 9 
Indian  and  9  American.  These  people 
will  be  men  and  women  of  stature  and 
broad  experience,  drawn  particularly 
from  the  ranks  of  education,  science, 
and  the  professions.  , 

In  its  first  5  years,  the  Foundation  will 
have  an  Indian  chairman  of  the  board 
and  an  American  chief  executive  officer. 
Thereafter,  one  of  these  oflBces  will  be 
filled  by  an  Indian  and  one  by  an  Amer- 
^  lean. 

The  governing  Board  will  decide  most 
questions  by  a  majority  vote.  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  a  democratic  organiza- 
tion in  the  best  tradition,  with  every 
safeguard  to  insure  that  the  views  of 
both  cooperating  nations  are  reflected  in 
its  decisions  and  actions.  The  result 
should  be  programs  which  meet  public 
and  private  needs  on  a  truly  binational 
basis. 

Because  of  its  unique  nature,  the  im- 
pact of  an  institution  of  this  nature 
could  be  far  greater  than  the  size  of  its 
budget  would  Indicate.  The  $300  mil- 
lion in  rupees  will  be  invested  In  Sli 
percent  Indian  Government  bonds,  so 
that  the  Foundation  will  have  some- 
thing over  $10  million  to  spend  each 
year.  We  have  seen  In  the  United 
States  that  our  large  foundations,  be- 
cause of  their  freedom  to  experiment, 
have  often  led  the  way  in  designing  pro- 
grams to  meet  major  American  social 
and  economic  problems.  We  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  this  can  be  the  case 
in  India  as  well. 


It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  believe 
that  creation  of  this  F^oundation  provides 
the  whole  answer  to  the  problem  of  our 
excess  currency  holdings  In  India.  When 
the  Foundation  comes  into  existence 
later  this  year,  there  will  still  be  well 
over  $300  million  in  rupees  remaining 
in  our  US.  uses  fund.  This  account 
is  presently  growing  by  about  $150  mil- 
lion a  year — we  spend  about  $40  million 
annually  for  our  Government  expenses 
and  certain  special  projects,  while  money 
is  flowing  in  from  new  Public  Law  480 
sales  and  loan  repayments  at  a  rate  of 
about  $190  million  a  year.  And  with 
the  increased  food  assistance  to  India 
brought  on  by  the  catastrophic  drought, 
our  rupees  will  pile  up  even  faster. 

So  even  with  the  binational  Founda- 
tion in  operation,  we  will  have  by  the 
middle  of  next  year  close  to  $1.3  billion 
In  rupees  once  again.  Most  of  these  will 
be  in  the  country  uses  account,  from 
which  we  make  regular  economic  devel- 
opment loans.  But  a  large  amount — 
about  $545  million  by  current  esti- 
mates— will  still  remain  in  our  U.S.  uses 
account  in  June  of  next  year,  which  is 
just  about  what  we  had  last  December. 
And  the  excess  currency  problem  is  not 
limited  to  India.  In  Pakistan,  for  ex- 
ample, we  also  own  about  15  percent  of 
the  money  supply;  we  hold  $250  million 
ir  Pakistani  rupees,  half  of  this  in  the 
U.S.  uses  account.  In  the  United  Arab 
Republic  we  own  18  percent  of  the  cur- 
rency; in  Burma,  8  percent;  in  Tunisia, 
5  percent;  in  Ceylon,  4  percent. 

In  Pakistan,  funds  are  flowing  into  our 
US.  uses  account  at  the  rate  of  $38  mil- 
lion a  year,  but  we  are  only  spending  $14 
million. 

In  all  of  these  countries,  and  in  India 
as  well,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
find  constructive  uses  for  our  foreign 
currency  holdings.  We  should  consider 
setting  up  similar  binational  founda- 
tions in  other  countries.  Perhaps,  after 
the  Indo-American  Foundation  gets 
underway,  we  can  Increase  its  endow- 
ment. 

I  hope  also  that  serious  consideration 
will  be  given  to  my  proposal,  incorpo- 
rated in  my  World  Hunger  Act,  that 
some  of  the  money  that  would  normally 
flow  into  the  U.S,  uses  funds,  as  well  as 
money  from  the  country  uses  funds,  be 
used  for  special  grants  and  low-interest 
loans  to  support  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

For  self-help  in  agriculture  remains 
vital  if  poor  countries  are  to  avoid  catas- 
trophe on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and 
this  would  be  one  useful  way  of  en- 
couraging such  self-help. 

Let  me  express  once  again,  Mr. 
President,  my  admiration  for  the  bold 
step  the  President  has  taken  in  setting 
up  this  Indo-Amerlcan  Binational 
Foundation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks:  President  John- 
son's statement  announcing  the  creation 
of  the  Foundation;  a  summary  statement 
I  have  drawn  up  entitled  "U.S.  Holdings 
In  Local  Currencies";  the  editorial  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  "An 
Inspired  Act";   and  an  article  in  this 


morning's    New    York    Times.    "United 
States  Gets  Rupees  in  Sale  of  Fy>od." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  order  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times) 

Trrr  or  Johnson  Pkoposai.  fob  Uwrnn) 
States-India  PouitOATioN 

(PoUowlng  Is  the  text  of  President  John- 
son's toast  tonight  at  a  White  House  dinner 
for  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl.) 

Mad&me  Prime  kCliUster:  I  have  beard — 
and  do  In  part  believe — that  Queen  Victoria — 
speaking  In  a  different  age  and  under  differ- 
ent clrcumstanoee — once  gave  the  following 
estimate  of  two  of  her  Prima  MlnlsterB. 

"tit.  Gladstone."  said  she.  "talks  to  me  ns 
If  I  were  a  public  meeting — but  Mr.  Disraeli 
speaks  to  me  as  If  I  were  a  woman." 

Tonight  I  am  plaased  to  tell  our  friends 
assembled  here  that  we  have  spoken  to  our 
gracious  visitor  not  only  as  a  woman  with 
an  underBtandiJDg  heart — but  also  as  a  leader 
with  a  naatcfalees  sense  of  vision — and  a 
buUder  with  a  valued  view  of  faith. 

India  Is  a  vast  and  varied  land.  The  roots 
of  freedom  and  justice  run  deep  in  the 
Indian  past.  Its  culture  was  full  and  strong 
centuries  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
era. 

The  world  has  listened  to  the  wisdom  of 
India  spoken  through  the  voice  of  an  elo- 
quent leader. 

Once  years  ago  he  said;  "Democracy  de- 
mands discipline,  tolerance,  and  mutual  re- 
gard. Freedom  demands  respect  for  the  free- 
dom of  others.  In  a  democracy  changes  are 
made  by  mutual  discussion  and  persuasion 
and  not  by  violent  means." 

S1VON0    IN    SACKirtCe 

Theee  were  the  words  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru.  This  was  the  belief  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Shastrl.  Their  fidelity  to  freedoms  cause 
ereated,  with  Mahatma  Gandhi,  a  new  na- 
tion— conceived  In  struggle,  grown  strong  In 
sacrifice. 

Now,  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  confies  to  this 
bouse  and  this  table,  custodian  of  ber  na- 
tion's hope,  and  the  steward  of  her  nation's 
dreams. 

Today  we  talked  about  the  work  and  the 
sacrifice  needed  to  make  those  dreams  a  mod- 
ern reality.  We  discussed  pracUcal  ways 
India  and  the  United  States  oan  help  biilld 
a  world  where  life  Is  hopeful  and  happier 
for  all  our  peoples,  and  Indeed  the  people  of 
all  lands. 

Prime  Minister  Oandbl's  goal  is  to  weld  the 
Indian  nation  Into  a  land  where  the  words 
of  Its  founding  fathers  come  true  and  their 
views  at  Its  future  are  real. 

There  is  much  that  binds  India  and  the 
United  States  tog»ther.  Both  our  nations 
have  the  deep-felt  obligation  to  the  basic 
dignity  of  man — the  conviction  that  people 
can  solve  their  problems  by  free  choice  far 
better  than  they  can  under  an  arrangeoMnt 
by  force.  There  Is  In  India  and  this  country 
the  strong  trawlltlon. 

I  remember  clearly  my  visit  to  India  in 
1961. 

IMPATIKNT   TO    KWOW 

I  remember  what  I  saw  and  felt  and  heard 
In  India.  The  thousands  of  students  along 
the  roads  and  In  the  cities — each  of  them 
impatient  to  know  and  learn — the  teachers 
and  the  scholars — the  public  servants — the 
people,  searching,  discovering,  hoping.  1 
think  of  our  young  people  here — what  we 
have  done  in  the  last  year  to  achieve  a  new 
revolution  la  eduoaUon — beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  a  decade  of  two  ago. 

How  can  we  bring  Into  closer  union  the 
spirit  and  the  courage  of  both  our  coun- 
tries? 

Tonight  I  propose  we  mark  the  visit  of 
Prime   Minister  Gandhi   with  a   lasting  en- 


dowment for  the  benefit  of  Inquiring  young 
.  minds  in  the  Indian  nation. 

May  we.  Prime  Minister,  with  your  Gor- 
enunenfa  permission — and  that  at  the 
American  Congress — launch  a  new  and  imag- 
inative rentxire:  an  Indo-Amerlcan  found- 
ation. 

I  prtqjoae  this  foundation  be  eetabllshed  In 
India  and  endowed  with  »300-mllllon  in 
Indian  currency  owned  by  the  United  States. 
Other  foundaUons  all  over  the  world  will 
cooperate.  I  am  sure,  with  this  new  enter- 
prise. 

I  suggest  this  foundation  be  organized  as 
an  Independent  institution — with  the  dis- 
tinguished cltieens  of  both  our  countries  on 
Its  board  of  directors. 

I  further  propose  that  the  new  foundation 
be  given  a  broad  charter  to  promote  prog- 
ress In  ail  fields  of  learning — to  advance 
science — to  encourage  research — to  develop 
new  teaching  techniques  in  farm  and  fac- 
tory— to  stimulate  new  ways  to  meet  age- 
old  problems. 

The  journey  to  the  future  is  over  a  long, 
winding  road,  every  mile  tested  by  challenge 
and  doubt.    '^^ 

Together.  Prime  Minister,  we  can  avoid 
the  detours  that  intrude  on  our  safe  journey 
toward  a  time  when — as  your  father  prom- 
ised— life  will  be  better  for  all  our  people. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — let  us  honor  the 
chief  of  state  whose  Prime  Minister  we  wel- 
come so  warmly  tonight. 

Join  me  in  a  toast — to  the  President  of 
India. 

U.S.  HOLDINCS  IN  LOCAI.  CTTUtENCnS 

There  are  10  countries  In  which  the  TreaM^- 
ury  Department  has  determined  that  VS. 
uses  balances  are  in  excess  of  foreseeable 
DJS.  req-ulrtments  through  fiscal  year  1987. 
Below  is  a  table  listing  these  countries,  to- 
gether with  our  balances  in  U.S.  uses  and 
country  uses  currencies  as  of  December  31. 
1965  (preliminary  Treasury  Department  fig- 
ures). These  have  been  accumulated  large- 
ly, but  not  exclusively,  through  Title  1  sales 
under  Public  Law  480. 


(In  millions] 


United 
States 
uses 

Country 
uses 

Total 

Burma 

$33.7 
2.1 

eM.2 

2fi.0 
125. 4 
492.  S 

•.7 

121.8 

41.7 

4.S 

SI5.3 
12.8 

7X2.0 
29.  < 

124.  B 

$39.0 

MB 

1,318. 2 

55.  3 

25a  3 
402. » 
22.1 

asLj 

132.6 
24.1 

C««Tlon 

India 

Israel „ 

Pakistao - 

Poland  

Tunisia  ..  ...  . 

IS.  4 

U4.B 

BO.  8 

IB.  6 

United  Arab  BepubUcL. 
Vu£OAlavia 

Ouuies 

Total  (lOcoun- 

trieB) 

i,43aa 

l,18a2 

2,6ias 

Total  (all  coun- 
tries) ... 

1,405.« 

1,421.5 

2.87a8 

e 

How  our  U.S.  uses  balances  build  up  can 
be  shown  from  Treasury  Department  flgiu-as. 
They  estimate  that,  on  June  30,  1965,  our 
VS.  uses  balances  In  India  were  $603  million. 
At  that  time,  it  was  estimated  that  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  the  following  amounts 
would  flow  into  this  fund :  »M.6  million  from 
new  title  I  sales;  >41.3  mUllon  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rupee  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment under  Public  Law  480;  $^0.5  million  In 
repayment  of  Mutual  Security  Act  and  devel- 
opment loan  fund  soft  loans  (loaned  in  dol- 
lars but  repaid  in  rupees):  and  •18.5  mlUlon 
from  other  sources,  including  interest.  (Ap- 
parently Interest  from  all  accoimts — U.S.  tisea 
and  country  uses — goes  Into  the  U-S.  usee 
balance.) 

These  figures,  when  added  to  the  original 
$603  mUlion,  come  to  $677.9  million  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1966.  From  this  we  can 
subtract   the   $38   million   that   Ambassador 


Bowles  estimates  we  spend  every  year  from 
U.S.  uses  funds,  and  get  $640  mlUion  as  an 
estimate  for  what  the  UJB.  uses  balance  would 
be  on  June  30.  And  Bowles  estimates  that. 
by  the  end  of  1966.  our  U.S.  uses  balance  will 
be  $675  million.  This  would  seem.  If  any- 
thing, to  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  how  rapidly  this 
balance  is  piling  up. 

Present  law  restricts  our  abUlty  to  tise  the_ 
U.S.  uses  money  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
country  uses  money)   in  the  foUowing  ways. 

1.  Virtually  all  money  spent  out  of  VS. 
uses  funds  (except  for  that  sold  to  tourists 
for  dollars)  must  be  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Our  agencies  see  this  money  as  part 
of  their  total  budget  which  must  be  ap- 
proved, rather  than  an  extra  resource  they 
might  be  able  to  draw  on. 

2.  As  amended  in  1964,  Public  Law  480  re- 
quires that  20  percent  of  currencies  which 
accrue  under  title  I  agreemenu  must  be  re- 
served for  appropriation;  that  is,  must  go  into 
the  U.S.  uses  fund.  Therefore,  this  20  per- 
cent cannot  be  avaUable  for  country  uses;  in 
India  and  a  number  of  countries,  it  simply 
pUes  up  beyond  our  abUity  to  spend  it. 

8.  Any  proposal  to  grant  any  foreign  cur- 
rencies, or  to  iise  any  of  the  principal  or  in- 
terest from  loan  repayments  (which  go  into 
the  U.S.  uses  fund) ,  must  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  Bouse  Agricultiire  Committees, 
and  they  are  given  frtun  30  to  60  days  to  veto 
any  such  proposal. 

4.  Concerning  country  uses  funds,  no  loans 
can  be  made  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  ca«t  of 
funds  to  the  Treasury  (now  about  4.6  per- 
cent) unless  the  President  specifically  estab- 
lishes a  different  rate. 

5.  3826  seeks  to  make  this  situation  easier 
by  providing  a  lower  interest  rate,  and  grants 
as  well,  for  use  of  local  currencies  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  T^ese  grants  would  be 
exempted  from  the  appropriations  process; 
from  the  requirement  that  20  percent  of  cur- 
rencies be  reserved  for  U.S.  uses;  and  from 
the  requirement  that  any  grants  or  uses  of 
loan  repa}'ments  be  required  to  come  before 
the  Agriculture  Committees. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29.  1966) 
U.S.  Orrs  Rt7PKxa  nr  Saui  or  Food — Toeld 
ON    SiTBPLUs    Mounts    Too    Fast    To    Bb 
Spbnt 

Washington.  March  28. — The  rupees  that 
will  be  used  to  establish  an  educational 
foundation  in  India,  a  project  announced  by 
President  Johnson  tonight,  are  part  of  the 
VS.  holdings  of  foreign  currencies  accumu- 
lated chlefiy  from  the  sale  of  surplus  UB. 
food  under  the  food-for-peaoe  program. 

About  80  percent  of  the  local  currency  pro- 
ceeds of  such  food  sales  are  normally  lent 
back  to  the  buying  country  for  economic  de- 
velopment purposes,  such  as  public  works, 
with  the  United  States  retaining  the  remain- 
der for  its  own  use. 

In  most  countries  of  the  world,  the  Em- 
bassy and  other  direct  U.S.  needs  absorb 
all  the  U.S.  share  of  the  proceeds. 
But  in  10  countries,  of  which  India  Is  the 
chief  example,  the  United  States  has  piled  up 
far  m<M-e  local  currency  than  It  can  possibly 
use. 

The  other  countries  in  the  category  are 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Guinea,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Po- 
land. Tunisia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

ROu>iNcs  ahead  of  spending 
Although  the  numbers  of  countries  is  small, 
the  amount  is  huge.  President  Johnson's 
budget  estimated  that  the  toUl  of  excess 
currencies  In  the  1967  fiscal  year  would  be 
$1.84  billion.  Including  $840  million  in  rupees. 
The  present  excess  holding  of  rupees  is  $675 
mMUon  and  heavy  food  shipments  this  year 
will  raise  the  total. 

Only  about  $40  mUUon  In  excess  rupees  had 
been  expected  to  be  used  in  the  1967  fiscal 
year  before  today's  announcement. 
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Am  an  example  of  tbe  problnn,  In  India 
only  abont  $40  million  had  b««n  exp«ct«d  to 
be  u«*d  In  tbe  IMV  flacal  year  before  todays 
announcement. 

Apart  from  aales  of  surplus  food,  the  United 
States  also  aoqutrea  local  currency  from  re- 
payment of  loans.  Under  a  program  now  dla- 
contlnued,  many  of  these  loans  were  repay- 
able in  local  currencies. 

Local  currencies  also  pile  up  as  the  excess 
deposits  earn  Interest. 

Although  depoeiu  In  only  10  countries  are 
classified  as  "excess,"  U.S. -owned  holdings 
of  local  currencies  have  piled  up  in  11  other 
countries  to  the  point  where  they  are  now 
classified  as  "near-excess."  They  are  Brazil, 
Colombia,  the  former  Belgian  Congo.  Finland. 
Indonesia,  Morocco,  the  Sudan.  Syria,  Taiwan, 
Turkey,  and  Uruguay, 

Sales  of  surplus  food  for  local  currencies, 
the  chief  source  of  the  buildup  of  U.S.  hold- 
ings began  in  19S4.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  a  new  program,  sales  for 
local  currencies  would  gradually  be  phased 
out  and  the  food  would  be  sold  for  dollars 
on  long-term  credit. 

In  countries  where  there  are  ei.cess  cur- 
rency holdings,  one  use  found  for  them  has 
been  to  pay  some  of  the  expenses  of  visits  by 
congressional  delegations. 

In  India,  in  addition,  the  Government  has 
authorized  the  sale  of  excess  rupees  to  Amer- 
ican tourisu.  However,  the  initiative  for 
this  must  come  from  the  tourist,  who  gets  no 
better  rate  than  in  his  hotel  or  a  bank. 
Thus  this  device  has  not  proved  very  useful. 
LocAl  currency  holdings  are  not  the  same 
as  "counterpart  funds."  a  term  used  in  the 
days  of  Marshall  plan  aid  for  Europe  and  now 
discontinued.  These  were  local  currencies 
■set  aside  by  the  aid-receiving  country  to 
match  the  amount  of  the  aid.  These  funds 
were  at  no  time  owned  by  the  United  States. 
but  the  United  States  had  some  control  over 
how  they  could  be  spent. 

Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  29.  1966) 
An  iNBPnco  Act 

Use  of  »300  million  of  the  U.S.  rupee  ac- 
counts to  set  up  a  permanent  binatlonal 
educauonal  institution  in  India  Is  an  imagi- 
native and  constructive  piece  of  statesman- 
ship. It  will  make  available  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  innovations  in  both  child  and 
Adult  education  In  India  around  tlO  million 
rt  year  by  an  ingenious  plan  for  Investing  the 
principal  In  the  bonds  of  India 

The  President  must  have  been  delighted 
u>  disclose  this  scheme  In  his  remarks  wel- 
coming to  this  country  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi.  It  begins  her  visit  here  with  the 
announcement  of  a  Joint  venture  that  is  at 
once  a  symbol  of  the  present  friendship  of 
the  two  nations  and  an  earnest  of  their  mu- 
tual confidence  In  the  future.  Por  such  an 
Investment  in  education  is  an  investment  in 
the  future. 

Because  the  funds  come  from  rupee  ac- 
counts accumulated  through  the  provision  of 
Public  Law  480  shipments  of  food,  this  ven- 
ture happily  combines  present  aid  and  future 
good.  The  20  percent  of  the  rupee  credits 
for  grain  shipments  have  been  set  aside  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Umted  States  and  the 
fund,  already  amounts  to  $S16  million.  This 
fund  la  for  expenses  of  the  US.  Government 
in  India.  It  could  not  be  put  to  better  pur- 
poses than  this.  The  President  has  only  to 
exercise  the  waiver  provisions  In  the  law  and 
the  transfer  of  rupees  will  take  place  unless 
Congress  negaUves  the  allocation.  It  cer- 
tainly Will  not  do  so,  and  the  educational 
effort — so  like  the  work  undertaken  by  some 
of  our  great  American  foundations — will  go 
forward. 

Half  of  the  administrators  of  this  great 
fund  win  be  American  citizens  and  half 
Indian  citizens — drawn  mostly  from  private 
life  The  vision  and  generosity  of  Govern- 
ment wUl  put  Into  the  hands  of  these  educa- 
tors an  Incredible  opportunity  for  good  works 


and  great  deeds.  A  century  from  now,  men 
and  women  in  India  well  may  look  back  upon 
this  day  as  one  most  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  education  and  In  tbe  history  of  two 
friendly  peoples. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  been  concerned,  as  have  a  num- 
ber of  others,  that  money  under  the 
poverty  program  has  not  filtered  down 
enough  to  those  that  need  It  most. 

In  view  of  this,  I  would  like  to  submit 
this  resolution  adopted  by  the  Shelby 
County  community  action  program  In 
Texas,  and  request  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, operating  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  was  organized  to 
alleviate  poverty;  and  the  Texas  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  organized  to  as- 
sist in  the  formation  of  local  organizations 
to  conduct  and  operate  antlpoverty  programs 
on  the  local  level;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  tbe  Texas  Of- 
fice of  Ekx>nomic  Opportunity  Informed  local 
citizens  in  the  counties  of  Shelby,  Sabine, 
and  San  Augustine  of  the  availability  of 
funds  to  assist  the  local  community  In 
alleviating  poverty  by  tbe  conducting  of 
work  training  programs  for  youth,  com- 
munity action  programs  to  organize  a  com- 
munitjrwide  attack  on  problems  of  poverty, 
adult  basic  education  programs  for  illiterate 
education  training.  Headstart  child  develop- 
ment training,  day  nurseries  for  children  of 
working  mothers,  programs  for  health  educa- 
tion, elderly  poor  assistance,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  acting  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Texas  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
open  public  meetings  were  held  explaining 
assistance  available  to  benefit  the  poor,  and 
an  organization  was  formed  consisting  of 
150  citizens  of  Shelby,  Sabine,  and  San 
Augustine  Counties,  representing  all  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  racial  groups,  all  business, 
governmental,  educational,  and  civic  groups, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  lower  income 
groups  of  the  area  in  Improving  their  lot, 
through  the  assistance  of  money  available 
through  the  various  programs;  and 

Whereas  an  application  for  a  program  de- 
velopment grant  was  filed  in  July  1965  re- 
questing a  grant  for  an  organization  to  ex- 
amine the  cause  and  effect  of  poverty  in  tbe 
tricounty  area,  and  recommended  solutions 
for  the  problems;  and 

Whereas  6  months  later  the  application  was 
approved  providing  a  staff  to  process  appli- 
cations for  recommended  programs,  after 
thorough  examination  of  the  program  de- 
velopment application,  governing  body,  and 
the  area  to  be  served  by  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Eoonotnlc  Opportunity,  both  at  the 
regional  office  and  in  the  area  to  be  served, 
and  after  satisfying  themselves  of  the  honest 
intentions  of  the  organization  to  use  the 
group  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  raise 
tbe  economic  level  of  the  poverty  families  In 
the  tricounty  area;  and 

Whereas  although  the  staff  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  provide  applications  for  programs 
to  assist  in  the  alleviation  of  poverty,  tbe 
only  reeults  thus  seen  have  been  tbe  em- 
ployment of  17  staff  members,  only  about 
half  of  which  are  from  low- income  families. 
Applications  which  should  be  of  benefit  to 
the  pwor  have  become  bogged  down  in  red- 
tape  to  the  extent  that  approval  of  any 
project  which  should  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  target  area  population  is  nonexistent  at 
this  time;  and 


Whereas  a  vast  difference  exists  in  informa- 
tion presented  by  tbe  Texas  Office  of  Ekx)- 
nomlc  Opportunity,  information  presented  by 
tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  includ- 
ing the  CAP  guide,  and  actual  experience  In 
attempting  to  negotiate  tbe  approval  of  proj- 
ects through  the  regional  office  of  econc«nlc 
opportunity,  where  different  approaches  and 
answers  to  the  same  question  or  procedure 
are  often  required,  even  to  the  extent  that 
the  recommendations  of  one  staff  member 
are  rejected  by  another  staff  member  of 
tbe  same  department  to  the  extent  that  lo- 
cal agencies  do  not  know  what  procedure, 
guideline,  or  recommendation  to  follow;  and 

Whereas  the  CAP  guide  U  said  to  be  ob- 
solete, but  no  replacement  for  information 
contained  in  it  has  been  received;  and 

Whereas  consultation  with  other  commu- 
nity action  agencies  throughout  tbe  State  in- 
dicate that  the  problems  faced  by  this  local 
organization  are  not  unique,  but  rather  are 
indicative  of  those  faced  In  practically  all 
of  the  other  agencies;  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  the  entire 
organization  of  the  Office  of  Bconomlc  Op- 
portunity is  new.  and  as  such  requires  a  time 
to  become  efficient  in  operation,  but  that  It 
should  by  this  time  be  fully  operative  and 
functional,  with  the  ix>tentlal  of  speedily  ap- 
proving requests  for  assistance  in  the  war  on 
poverty;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  local  citizenry,  representing  both 
target  area  and  affluent  groups,  are  losing 
Interest  in  the  conununlty  action  program 
because  of  Its  failure  to  fulfill  stated  objec- 
tives of  alleviating  poverty  and  because  more 
money  is  being  sptent  for  organizational  pur- 
poses than  Is  being  spent  for  purposes  in- 
tended. 

Furthermore,  recognizing  the  vast  need  for 
programs  of  tbe  type  recommended  In  the 
war  on  poverty  and  tbe  potential  good  to  be 
gained  by  raising  the  economic  standards  of 
the  poor  of  all  races,  and  that  tbe  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  devised  the  best 
procedure  to  date  for  assistance  In  these 
areas,  but  has  faUed  to  implement  the  pro- 
cedure with  practical,  workable  policies  and 
to  keep  local  agencies  Informed  on  cbanges 
of   procedures,  policies,  and  guidelines;   and 

Whereas  even  officials  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  recommended  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  action  necessary  for 
proper  utilization  of  ftmds  allocated  to  the 
war  on  poverty  U  to  bring  political  pressure 
to  bear  on  all  levels  of  government,  national 
and  regional  office  of  economic  opportunity: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Shelby  County  Community  Action 
Program,  Inc..  representing  the  counties  of 
Sabine.  San  Augustine,  and  Shelby,  respect- 
fully request  that  all  levels  of  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be  ex- 
amined and  investigated  to  determine  why 
money  allocated  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty 
Is  not  being  used  for  that  purpose,  why  such 
difficulty  exists  in  getting  the  approval  of 
projects,  and  why  officials  of  that  agency 
cannot  agree  among  themselves  on  the  proper 
procedures  to  be  followed,  much  less  issue 
correct  guidelines  to  local  agencies  to  assist 
local  groups  in  carrying  out  to  tbe  letter  the 
objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

Passed  this  21st  day  of  March,  1966. 
ExxcDTivE  Coififrrrxx  Shxut  Cotm- 
TT  CouMvurrr  Action   Piooram. 
Inc. 

By    Jamis  E  Campbell. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Unanimously     passed     by     tbe     executive 
committee. 


March  29,  1966 
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SOIL   MAPS  AND  SUBURBS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President.  In  the  last  session,  I  Intro- 

\ 


duced  a  bill — S.  947 — to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  program  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  This  bill  has  as  Its  ma- 
jor objective  tiie  use  of  soil  maps  as  an 
aid  to  planning  of  new  suburban  growth 
on  what  is  now  rural  farmland. 

The  soil  survey  assistance  which  the 
farmer  has  received  should  now  be  given 
to  the  suburban  dweller  if  he  Is  going  to 
be  able  to  plan  safely  and  confidently 
for  his  own  future.  Thousands  of  new 
homes  will  spring  up  In  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  during  the  next  few  years,  and 
community  leaders  must  be  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  numerous  problems  of 
sanitation  and  waste  disposal  which  this 
will  present. 

These  difficulties  can  be  eased,  and 
the  well-being  of  millions  of  our  future 
homeowners  will  be  protected  if  we  take 
steps  now  to  find  out  more  about  the 
land  on  which  we  live. 

The  problems  involved  in  this  area  are 
imderscored  in  an  article  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  in  the 
February  issue  of  McCall's  magazine. 
Secretai-y  Freeman  reports  that  home- 
buyers  and  suburban  developers  are  los- 
ing millions  of  dollars  every  year  due  to 
poor  building  sites. 

S.  947  would  enable  the  mobilization 
of  additional  needed  manpower  and 
would  clear  up  the  present  confusion  in 
the  laws  under  which  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  is  now  directed  to  act. 

Secretary  Freeman's  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  this  problem.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  article  in  McCalls  mag- 
azine be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

BuiLO  Yotnt  Hoick  on  SoLn>  Orottnd 

(By  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 

Agriculture) 

Every  month  a  Washington  suburban  fam- 
ily makes  still  another  payment  on  the  mort- 
gage of  a  •30.000  heap  of  brick,  splintered 
wood,  plaster,  and  clay  where  they  once 
lived. 

It  Is  all  that  remains  of  a  handsome  house, 
built  below  a  hillside.  Shortly  after  the 
family  moved  In,  the  hill  began  to  slide, 
glacierlike  until  it  completely  leveled  the 
hoiue  and  seriously  damaged  nine  neigh- 
boring homes. 

Another  family  bought  a  940,000  home  In  a 
different  outlying  area  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. Shortly,  raw  seepage  from  the  septic 
tank  percolated  up  in  tbe  backyard.  Tbe 
deep  well  was  tested;  its  water  found  con- 
taminated. The  subsoil  proved  to  be  of  a 
type  through  which  w^ater  drained  too  slowly. 
Health  authorities  condemned  the  bouse,  and 
several  others  In  the  vicinity. 

Homebuyers  and  suburban  developers  are 
losing  millions  of  dollars  a  year  due  to  poor 
choice  of  building  sites — losses  they  could 
avoid,  if  builders  applied  approved  soil  con- 
servation techniques. 

The  experience  of  a  small  California  sub- 
divider  Illustrates  the  plight  of  many  un- 
fortunates who  btilld  on  unsuitable  land. 

This  subdlvider  bought  and  terraced  slop- 
ing land  with  a  beautiful  view.  He  built 
fourteen  attractive  bouses,  one  on  each  ter- 
race. 

The  first  prospective  customer  called  in 
a  contractor  for  an  estimate  on  a  swimming 
pool.  His  first  move — using  a  sou  auger  to 
corkscrew  soil  samples  to  the  sxirface — 
showed  four  feet  of  sand  overlying  soft  clay. 


The  contractor  said  that  tbe  clay  would  not 
support  the  weight  of  a  pool,  so  the  customer 
decided  not  to  buy. 

On  checking  the  other  home  sites,  tbe  sub- 
divider  found  tbe  same  conditions.  Water 
from  a  golf  course  higher  on  the  slope  kept 
the  clay  butter  soft.  At  least  two  founda- 
tions cracked  as  the  builder  was  looking  for 
ways  to  save  his  houses. 

The  similar  mud  slide  problem  presently 
plaguing  some  hill  areas  in  California  could 
largely  be  solved  by  using  augers  or  test  holes 
to  expertly  analyze  the  soaked  soil's  weight- 
bearing  strength. 

When  ground  cover  Is  broken  for  construc- 
tion operations,  the  land  lies  defenseless 
against  the  ravages  of  weather  if  conserva- 
tion measures  are  Ignored. 

People  in  South  River,  HJ.,  will  long  re- 
member the  day  the  drought  broke  in  June 
1962.  Work  was  advancing  on  two  new 
schools  and  a  housing  development  at  the 
edge  of  town,  with  machinery  churning 
clouds  of  dust  around  45  acres  stripped  of 
vegetation. 

Then  came  the  deluge — 4  Inches  of  rain 
in  4  hours.  Mud  from  the  bulldozed  earth 
poured  across  St.  Peter's  Cemetery.  Onward, 
it  swept  to  residential  sections.  Beds  of  mud 
layered  the  streets,  gutters,  and  driveways. 

By  nightfall  the  damages  totaled  $100,000 — 
all  because  of  45  acres  of  recklessly 
"developed"  land. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  foollsb  builders 
In  our  time.  Scientific  data  can  usually  tell 
beforehand  If  the  footing  for  construction  is 
sound. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  soil  sur- 
veys, long  used  as  guides  for  farmers  In  grow- 
ing crops,  also  show  whether  land  can  be 
utilized  for  buildings,  underground  sanitary 
or  other  utility  systems,  for  streets  or  high- 
ways or  for  other  community   facilities. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  bow  they  work.  Be- 
fore 1963,  metropolitan  growth  in  tbe 
Charleston.  S.C..  area  was  haphazard. 
Water  control  and  drainage  were  de- 
signed to  serve  immediate  purposes  with- 
out regard  to  futxire  developments.  As  a  re- 
sult, water  stood  around  many  homes  in 
rainy  weather.  Septic  tanks  didn't  work. 
There  was  flooding  when  spring  tides  coin- 
cided with  heavy  rainfall.  Many  residential 
subdivisions  became  8lim:i8  as  tbe  original 
borne  buyers  moved  out. 

Now  a  specially  prepared  soil  survey  and 
drainage  plan  Is  guiding  local  officials  In  the 
land  use  and  water  management  t»'oblems 
arising  from  rapid  tirbanlzatlon. 

Real  estate  developers  and  industry  can  se- 
lect sites  which  present  the  fewest  problems. 
Now  roads  are  being  located  where  there  will 
be  a  minimum  of  drainage  and  construc- 
tion difficulties.  Tbe  Charleston  County 
Planning  Department  is  using  this  informa- 
tion to  project  sound  future  growth  and 
zorfTng.  Similar  progress  is  being  made  in 
other  city  areas,  such  as  a  six-county  region 
near  Chicago.  Here  scores  of  satellite  com- 
munities of  tbe  great  Midwest  metropolis  are 
expected  to  grow  during  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  and  State  agenclls, 
has  surveyed  more  than  822,500,000  acres. 
Its  older  surveys  were  primarily  to  help 
farmers.  But  because  the  need  for  soil  in- 
formation for  cities  and  suburbs  is  becoming 
acute,  recent  soil  surveys  have  Included  In- 
formation gathered  specifically  to  help  both 
farm  and  nonfarm  people. 

What  can  you.  as  an  individual  bome- 
buyer  or  homebuilder,  do  to  avoid  risking 
your  investments  through  a  blt-or-mlss 
choice  of  land  for  home  sites? 

Before  you  build  or  buy.  ask  the  county 
agricultural  agent  or  the  local  USDA  Soil 
Conservation  Service  office  If  a  soil  siu-vey 
of  the  area  has  been  made.  The  State  land- 
grant  universities  cooperate  with  the  USDA 
in    making    these.     If   no   survey    has    been 


made,  ask  the  county  government  if  a  soil 
sclentiart  la  available  for  consultation.  See 
if  commercial  concerns  such  as  a  garden 
supply  house  or  a  seed  and  fertilizer  dealer 
provide  free  consultative  services  on  soils. 

Finally,  if  no  public  or  other  free  services 
are  available,  ask  these  sources  where  you 
can  hire  a  competent  soil  scientist  to  make 
an  investigation.  TTie  cost  will  not  be 
great — certainly  only  a  small  fraction  of  a 
cent  for  each  dollar  you  would  lose  If  yoiir 
home  were  to  be  buUt  on  unsuitable  land. 

If  you  are  already  established  In  a  growing 
urban  community,  bow  can  you  see  to  It  that 
good  conservation  practices  will  keep  it  frc«n 
becoming  a  broken-down  slum?  Working 
through  your  women's  clubs,  you  can; 

1.  Find  out  If  tbe  soil  in  your  area  has 
been  surveyed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  other  agencies.  If  not,  urge  city 
or  county  officials  to  arrange  for  a  survey. 

2.  Write  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington,  D.C..  20250.  for  litera- 
ture telling  bow  other  communities  are  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  proper  land  use.  This 
Information  aids  In  establlFhlng  guidelines 
for  city,  county,  and  State  governments,  en- 
abling them  to  write  laws,  ordinances,  and 
building  codes  to  prevent  improper  use  of 
land.  Where  thes/  provisions  already  exist. 
your  organizations  should  press  for  adequate 
enforcement.  For  example,  construction  per- 
mits should  not  be  issued  unless  develc^>ers 
show  that  they  will  control  erosion.  In  prob- 
lem areas,  a  detailed  Investigation  of  soils 
and  an  analysis  of  building  sites  should  be 
required  before  a  building  pernxit  Is  Issued  to 
anyone. 

By  forethought  and  action  now,  you  and 
your  clubs,  togethw  with  other  organiza- 
tions, can  go  far  toward  eliminating  the 
tremendous  losses  and  wastes  caused  by  slip- 
shod or  unenlightened  building  practices 
which  are  burdening  Individuals,  communi- 
ties and  tbe  entire  Nation.  You  can  help 
assure  that  America  will  continue  to  be  a 
land  of  beauty,  as  well  as  a  nation  of  power 
and   prosperity. 

I  can  think  of  no  heritage  more  worth- 
while to  pass  on  to  futiu-e  generations. 


FOUNDATIONS  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
abimdance  of  American  agriculture  rests 
to  a  large  degree  upon  the  rtiral  elec- 
trification program.  Although  almost 
all  of  rural  America  now  has  electricity, 
the  demands  for  additional  power  and 
facilities  are  steadily  increasing.  This 
construction  and  financing  has  been 
funded  largely  through  loans  to  local 
privately  owned  cooperatives  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
These  loans  bear  an  interest  rate  of  2 
percent.  Both  customer -owned  and  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  receive  these 
loans.  The  2-percent  loans  for  provision 
of  electric  service  in  rural  areas  have 
been  made  for  the  most  part  to  coopera- 
tives; however,  a  majority  of  the  2-per- 
cent loans  for  provision  of  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas  went  to  investor- 
owned  systems. 

These  loans  are  no  bargains,  in  that 
they  carry  with  them  the  requirement 
that  the  recipient  provide  areawlde  serv- 
ice, often  to  remote  areas.  For  example, 
revenue  per  mile  of  line  for  investor- 
owned  electric  systems  Is  approximately 
15  times  that  of  revenue  for  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

It  is  essential  that  this-  2-percent  loan 
program  be  continued.  The  alternative 
is  increased  costs  for  essential  services  in 
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ruta:  areas.  It  is  also  essential,  in  my 
opt:  ion  and  In  thofi«  of  many  other 
MemtH-rs  of  this  body  who  put  their 
vIpms  In  a  letter  to  the  President  early 
th:5  year,  that  the  appropriation  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives  should  be  in- 
creased substantially  from  the  level  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget,  and  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  must  release  funds  al- 
ready voted  by  Congress. 

Additionally,  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  has  been 
studying  ways  to  meet  Its  supplemental 
financing  needs,  beyond  the  traditional 
and  necessary  2  percent  REA  loan  pro- 
gram. These  studies,  worked  out 
through  months  of  meetings  around  the 
country,  with  private  consultants  and 
Government  ofBcials.  ctilmlnated  In  a 
proposed  supplemental  financing  pro- 
gram adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
N'RECA  last  month. 

The  need  and  justification  for  this 
supplemental  financing  program  were 
spelled  out  in  a  speech  by  the  acting  gen- 
eral manager  of  NRECA,  Jerry  L.  An- 
d^rsrin  and  summarized  In  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Aridrrson  s  speech,  and  the  resolution, 
pnr.ied  m  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Addbsss  or  JnutT  L.  Andbuon,  Acting  Okn- 

KKAI.    XlMiACMH,    1966    AnNOAL    MeKTINO.   LAS 

Vegaa,  Nxv..  National  Rukal  Ei.xct»ic  Co- 

oPEiATivK  Association 

Th«  theme  of  this  meeting  U  "Founda- 
uons  ror  ihe  Future. "  and  during  the  next  4 
days  we  will  be  dlacusslng  m*ny  Important 
foundaliona.  Because  some  of  them  are  so 
imsic  to  the  future  of  our  program,  we're 
CoU>c  to  have  considerable  discussion  and 
d«b«u. 

But  about  one.  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  strongest  foundation  for  the  future  of 
this  procram  Is  the  preaence  here  today  of 
Clyde  EIHs. 

Pew  of  us  can  comprehend  the  ordeal  he 
has  undergone  In  these  past  few  months. 
A  man  with  any  leas  courage  and  determina- 
tion could  not  have  survived.  For  myself, 
.^nd  for  all  of  his  staff.  1  want  to  say  to  him 
And  to  you  that  his  great  fighting  spirit  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  us— and  today,  as 
aiw^vi  we're  proud  to  work  with  him  and 
fiar  ?■.  ,m 

I'm  glad  that  during  most  of  this  period 
we  have  been  able  to  have  Mr.  Ellis'  counsel 
and  advice  on  major  problems.  Through 
close  consultation  with  him,  with  President 
T^flwell  and  the  t>oard,  with  the  statewide 
»s»<-x-u lions  and  with  many  of  you.  we  think 
these  problems  have  been  approached  with 
a  sense  of  unity  and  purpose — and  that  our 
whole  program  la  moving  forward. 

Together,  for  many  years,  we  have  been 
building  oxir  "foundations  for  the  future." 
We  started  with  the  great  ones,  the  REA 
>iidlng  program  and  the  Federal  power  pro- 
pram.  Block  by  block  we  have  added  to  these 
and  streni^thened  them:  we  have  given  them 
new  dimensions  of  usefulness  and  we  have 
defended  them  against  all  opponents. 

As  our  systems  grew  and  matured,  we 
.^:lded  other   Important  foundations. 

To  provide  a  degree  of  Independence  In 
the  all-Important  area  of  power  supply,  you 
developed  the  generation  and  transmission 
program  Tt>  provide  yourselves  with  serv- 
ice* and  representation,  you  buUt  strong 
statewide  SMOClatlona  and   NRECA. 

Tou  recognised  that  no  matter  how  noble 
TOUT  purpose  or  how  righteous  your  cause. 
you    could    not    succeed    without    building 


strong  internal  organisations.  So  you  be- 
gan, through  NRECA.  a  program  of  profes- 
sional nuinagement  training  unmatched  by 
any  other  Industry  In  America.  To  attract 
and  keep  top  caliber  personnel,  you  devel- 
oped Jointly  an  outstanding  Insurance  and 
retirement  program. 

A  few  years  ago.  as  a  matter  of  both  en- 
lightened self-interest  and  recognition  of 
your  responsibilities  to  the  national  Interest, 
you  began  to  broaden  your  foundations. 

Tou  pioneered  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  economies  of  your 
areas  and  to  combat  rural  poverty. 

Under  a  nonprofit  contract  with  the  State 
Department,  you  began  your  widely  ac- 
claimed effort  to  export  the  REA  pattern  and 
bring  what  President  Johnson  has  called  "the 
healing  miracle  of  electricity"  to  less  for- 
tunate people  In  other  lands. 

On  these  and  other  basic  foundations  you 
have  buUt  a  strong  program  which  has 
brought  ifght  and  hope  and  dignity  to  mll- 
liona  of  people  here  and  abroad.  Tou  have 
achieved  maturity,  from  a  standpoint  of  both 
purpose  and  accomplishment. 

Tet,  what  you  have  done  to  date  la  but  a 
prelude  to  what  you  will  do  In  the  future. 
You  represent  a  young  and  dynamic  move- 
ment that  Is  held  in  the  highest  regard 
throughout  America.  Tou  are  still  building 
new  foundations,  and  you'll  be  building 
them  for  many  years  to  come. 

Tet,  It  Is  paradoxical  that  In  this  surge 
toward  greatness,  we  find  ourselves  today 
pausing  In  the  building  of  new  foundations 
to  turn  our  attention  once  again  to  the  old- 
est and  most  baste  one  of  all — the  financ- 
ing of  our  program. 

Everything  else  we  build  rests  on  this  one 
foundation.  If  It  should  crumble,  every- 
thing else  would  fall.  Because  if  we  cannot 
finance  facilities  necessary  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing power  needs  of  our  areas,  our  people  will 
turn  to  other  organizations  that  have  no 
such  problems. 

If  this  financing  question  were  not  so  all- 
Important,  I  would  discuss  several  other  Is- 
sues In  some  detail  this  morning — including 
the  shameful  and  senseless  New  England 
power  blackout  which  could  have  been  largely 
averted  by  the  kind  of  interconnection  and 
pooling  policies  which  NRECA  has  advocated 
for  many  years.  I  would  also  have  discussed 
the  status  of  our  FPC  bill,  which  soon  now 
will  move  into  a  critical  stage.  These  and 
other  Important  Issues  will  be  explored  by 
other  speakers. 

Capital  to  finance  essential  expansion  is 
the  prime  necessity  of  any  type  of  utility. 
The  electric  power  industry  requires  vast  and 
continuous  new  amounts  of  capital.  This 
certainly  includes  the  rural  electrics,  which 
are  growing  even  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
Industry.  Our  systems  wUl  need  twice  as 
much  capital  in  the  next  15  years  as  they  used 
In  the  first  30  years. 

At  present,  we  generally  have  only  one 
source  of  growth  capital — loans  from  REA. 
These  loans  in  turn  dep>end  upon  annual  au- 
thorization from  Congress. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  again  that  in 
recent  years  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to 
authorize  sufficient  funds  to  meet  our  full 
needs.  And  we  even  have  trouble  getting  the 
administration  to  lend  all  the  money  Con- 
gress does  authorize. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  hard  fact 
of  life  that  led  you  more  than  2  years  ago 
to  authorize  the  study  of  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  supplemental  funds  Into  tbe 
program. 

We  carried  out  that  study  extensively  and 
objectively.  To  assist  us,  we  engaged  one 
of  the  world's  largest  and  most  respected  In- 
vestment houses — Kuhn  Loeb,  of  New  York. 
We  also  called  on  many  other  experts.  In- 
side and  outside  of  government.  We  re- 
mained In  constant  touch  with  you  and  your 
representatives,  and  you  made  major  contri- 
butions to  the  study. 


Prom  all  this  study  and  consultation,  tbe 
NRECA  board  of  directors  last  summer 
evolved  the  concept  of  a  sound  supplemental 
financing  program.  Acting  under  Instruc- 
tions from  the  board,  the  staff  presented 
these  concepts  to  more  than  50  statewide 
and  special  meetings.  Tbe  financing  plan 
was  almost  the  sole  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  10  regional  meetings  last  fall — and  waa 
endorsed  by  9  of  those  10  meetings. 

We  sought  and  received  the  widest  pos- 
sible reaction  of  the  membership.  We 
worked  fully  and  sincerely  with  groups  op- 
posing the  plan  and  others  who  advocated 
other  approaches.  As  we  developed  the 
specific  features  of  the  plan  following  the 
reglonals,  we  Incorporated  many  new  sug- 
gestions from  the  membership. 

In  mid-December,  we  held  a  2-day  meet- 
ing in  Washington  of  NRECA  board  mem- 
bers, statewide  presidents  and  managers, 
generation  and  transmission  representatives 
and  others  to  review  the  plan  In  detail  and 
to  consider  alternatives. 

The  booklet,  entitled  "Supplemental  Fi- 
nancing Program  for  Rural  Eectrlflcatlon," 
which  we  mailed  to  all  of  you  in  early  Jan- 
uary. Is  the  distillation  of  this  great  effort. 
The  plan  presented  in  these  pages  Is  a  sound 
plan  for  the  future  financing  of  tbe  rural 
electrification  program.  It  has  been  an- 
alyzed, reanalyzed,  discussed,  debated,  and 
publicized  until  surely  anyone  Interested  in 
the  future  of  rural  electrification  must  be 
familiar  with  It. 

In  our  opinion,  most  of  the  people  In  the 
rural  electrification  program  support  this 
basic  plan.  There  are  some  who  would  still 
like  to  see  changes  made  In  some  of  the 
features — and. the  plan  can  be  modified  with- 
out destroying  its  basic  Integrity  and  sound- 
ness. You  may  want  to  make  modifications 
at  this  meeting.  I  can  assure  you  on  behalf 
at  the  staff,  and  I  believe  also  for  the  board, 
that  we  welcome  modifications  If  they  are 
genuine  Improvements.  I  lu-ge  you,  however, 
not  to  make  basic  changes  without  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  evaluations. 

As  we  have  gone  through  the  development 
of  this  plan,  tbe  shaping  of  its  features,  the 
discussions  with  you,  the  administration,  and 
leaders  of  Congress,  several  questions  have 
arisen  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
with  you,  and  give  you  our  best  judgment  on 
them. 

The  first,  of  course.  Is  tbe  all  important 
matter  of  the  Interest  rate.  There  are  many 
sincere  and  progressive  people  In  our  pro- 
gram who  f^el  that  we  should  have  only 
one  Interest  rate  for  everybody,  even  If  It  has 
to  be  higher  than  2  percent. 

All  of  our  studies  Indicate  a  continuing 
need  for  the  REA  2-percent  program.  Many 
systems,  perhaps  three-fourths  of  them, 
could  not  at  this  time  pay  more  than  2  per- 
cent and  still  achieve  the  program  objectives. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  systems 
which  can,  and  even  want  to  pay  more  than 
2  percent.  In  our  opinion  tbe  best  way  to 
maintain  the  2-percent  rate  for  those  who 
must  have  it  Is  to  provide  some  alternative 
for  those  who  can  do  without  it.  Our  plan 
provides  for  a  continuation  of  the  present 
REA  2-percent  loans,  and  It  provides  the  al- 
ternatives. 

There  are  others  In  our  program  who  agree 
that  we  can  have  more  than  one  Interest  rate 
but  think  there  should  only  be  two — the  2- 
percent  REA  loans  and  some  higher  rate  set 
by  the  bank.  Our  plan  as  it  was  endorsed 
by  you  at  9  out  of  10  regional  meetings  en- 
visioned a  3-lnterest-rate  program — 2  per- 
cent for  those  who  must  have  It,  an  in- 
termediate rate  which  would  be  related  to 
the  Government's  cost  of  money,  and  a  third 
rate  reflecting  the  additional  costs  the  bank 
would  have  in  raising  outside  capital. 

As  we  went  through  the  development  of 
the  plan.  It  became  obvious  that  the  pro- 
gram would  work  best  If  the  Intermediate 
plan  were  placed  in  the  bank  so  that  the 
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bank  made  all  loans  except  the  regular  2- 
percent  ones.  The  pamphlet  on  the  finance 
plan  which  was  mailed  to  you  early  In  Janu- 
ary contains  this  approach.  It  calls  for  the 
bank  to  make  intermediate  loans  at  3  per- 
cent, and  development  loatM  at  a  higher  rate, 
with  provision  for  refinancing  the  principal. 

Serlovis  questions  have  since  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  bank  would  not  be  a  stronger 
Institution  and  the  whole  program  sounder 
If  the  bank  charged  a  single  interest  rate. 
In  this  way  the  benefits  of  the  Government 
capital  contribution  would' be  spread  over  a 
larger  number  of  borrowers.  The  bank 
would  achieve  Independence  at  an  earlier 
date  and  the  rate  reflecting  the  blend  of  the 
various  capital  contributions  would  be 
reasonable  and  even  attractive  In  the  face  of 
a  tight-money,  blgb-lnterMt  economy. 

If  we  went  this  route,  and  If  we  could  get 
It  through  Congress,  and  if  we  could  get 
sufficient  Government  capital  Into  the  bank, 
it  would  mean.  In  effect,  that  we  would  have 
two  programs — tbe  regular  2-percent  REA 
loans  and  a  single,  blended  bank  rate  of  be- 
tween 4  and  4', 4  percent. 

We  think  either  approach  Is  sound  and 
each  offers  Its  own  advantages.  We  have 
carefully  reviewed  them,  and  In  our  judg- 
ment we  should  keep  the  Intermediate  loan 
program  In  the  plan.  By  doing  so,  we  will 
maintain  great  flexibility  in  the  operation  of 
tbe  bank  and  beet  meet  the  needs  of  our  total 
program.  The  decisions  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  recent  days  on  its  position 
on  tbe  financing  plan  strongly  favor  the  re- 
tention of  the  Intermediate  plan. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Interest  rate, 
there  has  been  more  discussion  about  the 
criteria  for  determining  who  will  pay  what 
rate  than  anything  else.  This  question  was 
explored  in  some  detail  at  our  special  meet- 
ing in  December. 

The  Administrator  of  REA  has  made  It 
very  clear  that  objective  measurements  can 
be  developed  tuid  applied  for  evaluating  the 
ability  of  borrowers  to  pay  a  higher  Interest 
rate. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  criteria 
should  be  developed  and  be  Included  in 
the  bill.  We  think  there  Is  great  danger  in 
doing  this.  This  would  make  a  political 
Issue  of  the  loan  criteria  and  we  are  fearful 
It  would  lead  to  new  restrictions  on  the  lend- 
ing program.  It  would  be  far  better,  we 
think.  If  the  development  of  the  criteria  were 
left  to  REA.  The  criteria  should  be  ob- 
jectively determined  and  should  be  pub- 
lished for  everyone  to  see.  I  am  sure  that 
there  would  be  extensive  questioning  of  the 
Administrator  during  the  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  bUl,  so  the  basis  for  the  criteria 
wotild  become  legislative  history.  After  tbe 
most  careful  review,  we  recommend  that  the 
criteria  not  be  Included  in  tbe  language  of 
the  bUl. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  the  financing  of  tbe  generation  and 
transmission  program  under  the  new  pro- 
posal. Depending  on  which  part  of  the 
country  we  were  In,  we  have  heard  arguments 
that  the  2-percent  program  should  be  re- 
served exclusively  for  distribution  systems 
or  reserved  exclusively  for  generation  and 
transmission.  We  do  not  think  any  such 
distinction  should  be  made. 

The  2-percent  money  ehotUd  be  tised 
where  It  Is  genuinely  needed,  whether  this 
be  by  a  distribution  system  or  a  O.  &  T.  It 
Is  entirely  possible  that  as  we  get  further 
into  this  era  of  large  scale  generation  and 
power  pooling  that  many  G.  &  T.'s  could 
utilize  higher  cost  money  but  by  building 
larger  plants  and  negotiating  more  desirable 
contracts  with  municipal  systems,  and  oth- 
ers, achieve  a  power  cost  as  low  or  lower  than 
would  be  possible  undar  the  stringent 
restrictions  accompanying  tbe  2-percent  pro- 
gram, ^ 


It  Is  also  possible,  and  In  many  cases  might 
be  desirable,  for  loans  to  either  distribution 
systems  or  O.  &  T.'s  to  be  made  at  a  mixed 
Interest  rate.  That  is.  a  part  of  the  loan 
could  be  made  at  2  percent  and  part  of  It  at 
the  higher  bank  rate.  Tills  blend  would 
produce  an  attractive  and  realistic  Interest 
rate. 

Both  our  plan  and  the  one  we  understand 
the  administration  will  propose,  call  for 
tbe  higher  cost  bank  loans  to  be  unamortized. 
In  other  words,  a  loan  at  the  highest  bank 
rate  might  be  made  at  6  percent,  but  the 
principal  would  not  have  to  be  repaid.  This 
Is  the  way  the  power  companies  and  prac- 
tically every  other  utility  in  the  cotmtry 
raise  their  outside  capital. 

Finally,  there  are  some  in  our  program 
who  maintain  that  we  should  do  nothing 
at  this  {Mint.  They  call  for  delay  and  In- 
action. 

In  our  judgment  we  have  already  delayed 
too  long.  If  the  budget  crisis  In  which  we 
now  find  ourselves  proves  anything  at  all  it 
Is  that  this  program  cannot  rely  on  any 
administration,  or  any  Congress  to  provide 
all  the  capital  the  program  needs.  We  have 
behind  us  everything  we  need  to  make  a  de- 
cision. We  have  all  of  the  studies  made  by 
NREX3A,  our  consultants,  and  by  others  who 
advocated  different  approaches.  We  have 
the  benefit  of  studies  made  by  REA.  We 
have  carried  out  the  most  extensive  Informa- 
tion program  In  NRECA's  history  to  acquaint 
our  membership  with  these  proposals.  Now 
the  hour  of  decision  has  arrived  and  we  be- 
lieve a  decision  must  be  made. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  queetlon  that  the 
administration  Intends  to  present  a  supple- 
mental financing  proposal  to  tbe  Congress 
this  year. 

As  we  understand  It  at  this  time,  the  ad- 
mliUstratlon  proposal  wUl  agree  In  principal 
with  the  one  we  have  developed.  This  agree- 
ment was  not  easy  to  accomplish,  because 
there  were  many  who  favored  different  ad- 
mlnistr#tlon  positions,  some  of  which  would 
have  been  disastrous  to  our  program.  We 
owe  a  great  debt  to  Secretary  Freeman,  As- 
sistant Secretary  John  Baker,  and  Admin- 
istrator Clapp  for  their  vigorous  and  effective 
support  when  the  chips  were  down.  I  can 
tell  you  that  all  of  these  months  of  effort 
and  striiggle  came  to  a  climax  at  noon  on 
PYlday,  February  4,  In  the  office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. President  Johnson  bad  to  decide 
between  two  conflicting  viewpoints  on  several 
vital  questions  regardmg  tbe  future  of  our 
program.  Some  of  his  principal  advisors 
tu-ged  that  the  entire  2  percent  program  be 
phased  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  2  per- 
cent for  generation  and  transmission  be  dis- 
continued Immediately.  Secretary  Freeman 
argued  forcefully  for  keeping  tbe  2  percent 
program  as  it  Is  now.  The  President  bad  to 
decide.  I  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  that 
President  Joiinson  decided  In  your  favor. 
The  administration  position  will  call  for  a 
continuation  of  tbe  present  2  percent  pro- 
gram. Including  justifiable  generation  and 
transmission  loans.  The  administration  bill 
will  go  to  Congrees  at  an  early  date.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  be  placed  In  a 
poeltlon  of  blind  oppoeltlon  to  these  ix-o- 
posals  without  having  constructive  ones  of 
our  own. 

We  can  profit  frc«n  the  experience  of  TVA 
when  It  was  forced  to  seek  self-financing  In 
the  late  1950*8.  For  years,  many  TVA  lead- 
ers had  resisted  all  suggestions  that  the 
agency  consider  non-Government  financing. 
It  was  slowly  being  starved  to  death  for  lack 
of  funds.  TVA  finally  had  to  go  to  Con- 
gress for  self-financing  legislation  In  a  hos- 
tile poUtlcal  climate.  It  got  the  legislation, 
but  at  a  high  price.  That's  when  the  oppo- 
nents of  TVA  built  the  Chinese  wall  arotuid 
the  service  area.  TVA  was  the  victim  of 
poor  timing. 


Until  we  can  get  a  supplemental  plan  Into 
effect,  we  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
any  administration  In  power  and  the  Con- 
gress. Tbe  budget  and  the  loan  authoriza- 
tion procedure  are  the  llfeblood  of  our  pro- 
gram. The  budget  as  originally  proposed  by 
this  administration  would  have  shut  off  that 
blood  supply.  We  will  fight  with  every  ounce 
of  strength  and  every  resource  we  'have  to 
keep  that  from  hapi>enlng. 

We  have  heard  much  in  the  past  2  years 
about  the  creation  of  a  Great  Society  in 
America.  This  Is  a  noble  concept  which 
most  of  us  have  applauded  and  generally 
supported.  We  have  recognized  that  Just 
as  the  unmet  needs  of  the  thirties  led  to 
the  Instltvttlon  of  such  great  social  programs 
as  rural  electrification,  so  do  the  needs  of 
the  sixties  cry  out  for  bold  and  creative 
solutions.  We  have  recognized  that  just  as 
rural  America  was  dark  in  the  thirties,  the 
cities  are  blighted  in  the  sixties. 

We  have  understood  that  poverty  and 
hunger  and  Ignorance  are  the  common  en- 
emies of  all  our  people  whether  they  live  in 
a  slum  In  a  city  or  a  shack  in  the  eountry. 

We  have  long  known  that  we  could  not 
build  a  shield  of  rockets  around  our  coun- 
try and  Ignore  tbe  needs  and  aspirations  of 
those  in  other  lands.  We  have  responded 
to  the  request  of  our  Government,  and  to- 
day rural  electric  people  are  working,  or 
have  worked,  for  our  national  Interest  In  22 
countries  from  the  jungles  of  Latin  America 
to  the  swamps  of  South  Vietnam. 

A  nation  whose  society  can  be  called  great 
demands  from  Its  citizens  such  understand- 
ing and  such  sacrifice.  Tbe  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  Is  meeting  its  responsibilities 
to  the   national   Interest. 

But  responsibility  runs  In  both  directions. 
In  Its  eagerness  to  build  new  programs,  this 
administration  cannot  sacrifice  the  needs  of 
the  old  ones.  We  can  never  have  a  Great 
Society  In  America  without  a  dynamic  rural 
electrification   program. 

Tbe  budget  which  this  administration  sent 
to  Congress  for  fiscal  1967  is  unrealistic.  In- 
adequate, and  sbortstghted..  The  request 
for  only  $220  million  in  new  funds  would 
not  even  cover  tbe  backlog  of  loan  applica- 
tions at  REA  to  say  nothing  of  your  need 
for  $413  million  In  new  capital  next  year. 

But  what  the  administration  proposed  to 
do  to  this  year's  loan  program  was  even 
worse.  They  proposed  to  loan  only  $270 
million  of  the  $402  million  available  and 
authorized.  Tbey  would  have  lmf>ounded 
the  rest.  Including  the  $60  million  contin- 
gency fund  and  the  $37  million  you  fought 
so  hard  to  get  released  last  summer. 

The  combination  of  the  low  budget  re- 
quest and  the  restriction  on  this  year's  pro- 
gram would  have  cut  tbe  heart  out  of  the 
REA  lending  program.  Our  strong  and  im- 
mediate reaction  to  this  folly.  Including  the 
wires  and  letters  you  poured  Into  Washing- 
ton, bad  a  quick  and  healthy  effect — we  hope. 
We  have  received  assurances  that  the  $37  mil- 
lion will  be  restored  and  the  $60  million  con- 
tingency will  be  made  available  If  tbe  need 
can  be  shown,  and  with  REA's  backlog  I  don't 
see  how  there  could  be  any  question  of  need. 

But  If  we  succeed  In  getting  all  of  this 
yetir's  program  restored,  we  will  only  be  back 
to  where  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  We  will  not  have  won  anything  new. 
We  win  still  be  In  the  middle  of  a  loan-fund 
crisis. 

We  have  told  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  that  NRECA  will  use  its  full  re- 
sources and  will  call  upon  those  of  all  Its 
allies  In  a  fight  to  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval of  adequate  funds  for  fiscal  1967. 

We  are  told  that  tbe  President  was  not 
fully  aware  of  what  the  budget  proposed  to 
do  to  REA.  We  have  been  assured  that  be 
remains  a  strong  champion  of  our  total  pro- 
gram, and  I  think  be  proved  tbat  In  the 
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point    program    to    rectify    this    calamitous 
budget  propoaaJ.    Th«se  steps  are — 

First.  Issue  a  Prealdeatlal  directive  to  the 
B'.idget  Bureau  and  REA  to  use  the  entire 
(402  mlUlon  authorized  for  fiscal  1966  to  the 
full  extent  of  need; 

Second.  Support  an  Immediate  REA  defi- 
ciency loan  authorization  to  reduce  the  loan 
fund  application  bacUog  to  manageable  stze; 

Third.  Support  an  effort  to  either  Increase 
the  fiscal  1967  budget  request  or  to  establish 
an  adequate  contingency  fund  to  be  used  as 
needed  for  loans  and  not  as  window-dress- 
ing: and 

Fourth.  To  Join  with  us  In  seeking  speedy 
ptissAice  of  our  supplemental  financing  plan. 

Th.i  Is  an  essential  and  minimum  program 
w',;-;i.  any  administration  committed  to  the 
a'Trire  of  rural  America  should  endorse  and 
iupp'Tt  Subject  to  your  action  In  this 
meeting  on  the  fourth  point,  It  is  the  pro- 
gram NRECA  will  be  fighting  for  in  this  ses- 
sion of  C<Higre8s. 

As  he  has  been  so  often  In  the  past,  we 
hope  our  strongest  ally  will  be  the  President 
of  th«  United  States. 

Financing  Is  our  most  Important  founda- 
tion few  the  future.  Just  as  It  has  been  In  the 
past.  It  Is  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
(UacTiaaed  and  decided  at  this  meeting;  It  U 
probably  the  most  Important  thing  you  as  a 
group  hare  ever  decided. 

Nothing  In  the  history  of  our  program  has 
ever  occupied  the  time  and  energy  and 
talents  of  so  many  people  as  the  finance  plan 
you  have  before  yoa.  The  board,  the  staff, 
and  our  consultants  Inside  and  outside  gov- 
ernment have  done  all  they  can  do  without 
further  direction  'rom  you.  Now,  you  have 
a  decision  to  make,  and  only  you  can  make 
It. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  worked  on  the 
plan  would  echo  h  statement  from  Clyde 
Kills'  new  book,  "A  Giant  Step."  At  one 
point,  he  say*  this: 

It  Is  the  duty  of  leaders  to  lead,  to  study, 
to  think  and  then  to  take  the  facts  to  their 
people,  once  the  people  know  the  facts,  they 
can  be  trusted  to  make  the  right  decisions. 
Someiiooes  those  decisions  will  not  be  the 
ones  the  leaders  think  they  should  make,  but 
more  often  than  not  they  will  prove  to  be 
wise  ones.  " 

We  believe  that.     And  so  once  again,  the 
future  of  this  program  is  In  your  hands.    We 
you  well  enough  to  know  it's  In  good 


RrsoLUTioK  C-6 

Resolution  on  supplemental  flnanclnf 

program 

Whereas  the  rural  electric  systems.  In  order 
to  provide  adequate  and  reliable  service  for 
tf.etr  members,  need  increasing  quantities  of 
prowth  capital,  estimated  to  total  •9'.2 
b;:'.lon  In  "-he  next  19  years;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  amounts  of 
loan  funds  budgeted  by  the  administration 
and  authorized  by  the  Congress  have  not 
tep'  •:p  with  the  growing  requirements, 
rn'i-iing  a  critical  buildup  of  applications 
b;\i-R;  '<5     ^nd 

Whe.-e.vs  the  loan  fund  shortage  Is  an 
ln\medlate  problem  affecting  the  future  pros- 
pects of  every  rural  electric  system  that  needs 
to  build  additional  capacity  to  keep  up  with 
the  rising  electric  power  needs  of  their  con- 
sumers; and 

Whereas  mort  niral  electric  systems  are  still 
not  financially  strong  enough,  while  meeting 
program  objectives,  either  to  operate  success- 
fully without  the  REA  a  percent,  35-year 
loans  or  to  go  Individually  to  the  private 
money  market  for  the  capital  they  need: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

Rtsolvea,  TTiat  we  urge  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  In  the  interests  of  a  sound 


the  rural  electric  loan  fund  shortage  now 
upon  tis  and  provide  for  increasing  capital 
for  future  growth  by  adopting  a  supplemental 
financing  program  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposal  set  forth  in  the  report 
entitled  "Supplemental  Financing  Program 
for  Rural  Electrification"  dated  January  1966 
and  published  by  NRECA  which  would — 

1.  Continue  the  traditional  3  percent,  35- 
year  REA  loan  program  with  adequate  fund- 
ing for  those  systems  requiring  such  loans 
to  meet  program  objectives; 

2.  Establish  a  Federal  Bank  for  Rural  Elec- 
tric Systems  which  iniUally  will  be  in  USDA 
and  win  operate  with  Federal  Government 
assistance  but  which,  as  the  systems  grow  In 
maturity  and  Invest  more  of  their  own  funds 
In  the  bank,  will  shift  from  Government  to 
borrower  ownership  and  control; 

3.  Provide  loans  with  sufBclent  flexibility  of 
interest  rates,  amortization  requirements  and 
maturities  to  enable  systems  to  achieve  pro- 
gram objectives;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  make  available  to  REA 
during  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  sufBclent 
funds  to  dispose  of  the  accumulated  loan 
applications  and  those  yet  to  be  received 
by  REA.  in  order  that  the  rural  electric 
sjrstems  may  move  steadily  onward  with  con- 
struction programs  so  vital  to  rural  con- 
sumers, and  in  order  that  the  bank  may 
Initiate  operations  on  an  orderly  basis  with- 
out gigantic  loan  demands  exceeding  its 
capabilities  in  the  early  years  of  its  operation. 


WORLD   FOOD  AND   POPULATION 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
sidering the  food-for-freedom  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Congress  both  this  body 
and  the  other  House  have  held  extensive 
hearings.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  other  body  between  February  14 
and  Februai-y  18  heard  testimony  from 
10  demographers,  economists,  agrono- 
mists, and  Cubllc  Health  ofUclals  and 
others  who  are  knowledgeable  in  and 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
world  food  and  population.  The  stafi 
of  that  Committee  has  prepared  a  most 
valuable  sununary  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  these  witnesses,  a  summary 
which  indicates  the  extent  of  the  world 
peculation  problem,  the  dlfBculUes  In 
Increasing  food  production  to  meet  nu- 
tritional jteMs  and  the  overall  Impact 
on  U.S.  loreign  policy  of  the  present 
world  situation  In  which  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  people  are  literally  starving 
while  we  in  the  United  States  live  in 
agricultural  abundance. 
As  one  of  the  witnesses  pointed  out: 
This  is  the  biggest,  most  fundamental  and 
most  nearly  insoluble  problem  that  has  ever 
confronted  the  human  race. 

There  are  only  two  basic  solutions: 
First,  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion; and  second,  to  reduce  the  popu- 
lation growth  rate,  which  in  turn  means 
reducing  birth  rates. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  this 
summary  is  of  great  importance  and  will 
be  helpful  to  the  members  of  this  body 
in  their  consideration  of  food  and  popu- 
lation problems,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  the  excel- 
lent summary  of  testimony  to  which  I 
have  referred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STAFT  SrMMART   OF  TSSTIMONT  PaESXNTZD   BY 

Public    WrrNEssis    tw    Reca«d   to    Woau) 

Food  akd  Popcuation  Problems,  Feb«dart 

14-18,  1966 

nrmoBTTCTTOw 

Ten  public  witnesses,  each  of  whom  Is  an 
expert  In  his  or  her  particular  field,  testified 
before  the  full  committee  during  the  first 
week  of  hearings.  The  following  summaries 
are  an  attempt  to  concisely  recap  the  major 
points  and  provisions  In  each  of  the  detailed 
and  carefully  prepared  statements.  The  fuir~ 
text  of  these  statements,  including  questions 
by  committee  members  and  the  witnesses' 
responses,  will  soon  be  published  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  public  record.  These  hearings 
will  be  available  from  the  conunittee  upon 
request. 

WTTNESSES     (IN    OROCB    OT    THXIX    APPEARANCES) 

1.  Dt.  Irene  Taeuber.  Office  of  PopuUtion  Re- 
search, Princeton  University,  Monday, 
February  14 

World  Population  Growth 
In   1850  there  were  750  mlUlon  people  In 
the  world;  In  1900  there  were  1.5  billion;  in 
1960  there  were  3  billion.    In  3000,  if  present 
trends  continue,  there  will  be  7.5  billion. 

The  Increase  of  the  world's  population  is 
so  awesome  as  to  seem  unreal. 

Projections — Vforld  and  major  areas 
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17 

Continuation  of  present  trends  la  India 
will  mean  a  population  Increase  from  433.7 
million  In  1960  to  1,233.5  milUon  by  the  year 
3000  (in  other  WM'ds,  nearly  triple).  If 
India's  birth  rate  Is  cut  In  half,  her  popula- 
tion by  the  year  3000  is  expected  to  more 
than  double  to  908  million. 

No  developed  nation  haa  a  birth  rate  above 
30. 

Eight  Hyi>othefies  Developed 

1.  Population  growth  as  it  is  now  occurring 
will  not  continue  indefinitely. 

3.  Modernization  Is  conducive  to  later  mar- 
riage, smaller  families,  and  greater  opportu- 
nity for  children. 

3.  Advancements  of  biomedical  science 
have  made  the  extension  of  family  planning 
feasible. 

4.  The  control  of  fertility  is  not  a  panacea. 

5.  Retrogreaslon  In  health  and  nutrition 
would  slow  the  development  processes  that 
are  associated  with  declining  birth  rates. 

8.  Iliere  are  no  immediate  demographic 
solutions  to  problems  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. (Example:  Everyone  who  will  be 
age  35  In  the  year  2000  Is  already  born.) 

7.  Unless  family  planning  1«  accorded  a 
priority,  the  situation  is  likely  to  be  worse. 

8.  Economic,  social,  and  health  advances 
are  inseparable  aspects  of  the  de^-elopment 
process. 

History    of    United    States    and    Developed 
Countries 
Example:   United  States — In  early  history 
1  million  Indians  lived  marginally — today  194 
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million  Americana  eat  well.  U.S.  populaUoa 
growth  rate  high  (5.6  percent)  in  early  de- 
velopment. 

Time  and  Priorities 

1.  Meet  the  present  crisis. 

a.  Reduce   the   growth    of   population. 

3.  Solve  lengrun  problems  of  welfare  and 
development  by  speeding  the  decline  of  birth 
rates  to  low  levels. 

Problems  In  less-developed  countries  are 
discussed  at  length. 

Four  Recommendations 

1.  Correct  the  Imbalance  In  science  and 
technology — research  In  physiology  of  re- 
production, biomedical  sciences,  commuiU- 
catlon.  motivation,  and  administration. 

2.  Include  population  factors  In  devel- 
opment plans  and  strategies. 

3.  Foctis  on  long-run  economics  and  social 
problems. 

4.  Accord  a  priority  to  population  pro- 
grams appropriate  to  the  modernization 
process. 

Summary 

The  critical  question  in  the  future  of  pop- 
ulation Is  the  future  of  fertility  in  the  less- 
developed  areas  •  *  *  both  governmental  ac- 
tivities and  economic  and  social  advance. 
2.  Dr.    RoDer    Revelle,   Director.   Center   for 

Population    Studies,    Harvard    University, 

Monday,  February  14 

Three  Propositions 

1.  A  livable  world  cannot  long  exist  where 
two-thirds  don't  get  enough  to  eat  and  one- 
third  are  overfed — that  Is  the  present  world. 

2.  The  future  of   mankind   is  now  being 
'ground  out  In  India.    If  no  solution,  all  the 

world  win  live  like  India  does  now. 

3.  The  foreign  aid  program  cannot  end — 
It  will  be  continued  for  the  next  two  gen- 
erations and  It  must  be  expanded.  (One-hulf 
of  1  percent  of  ovir  ONP  should  be  expanded 
to  5  to  10  percent.)  There  are  no  pantweas. 
A  broad  effort  Is  needed. 

Attack  the  Food  CrUls  on  Four  PronU 
1.  Human  fertUlty.     (Slow — can't  change 
picture  new.) 

a.  Increase  agricultural  production  in  un- 
derdeveloped nations. 

3.  Food  aid — for  at  least  IS  years. 

4.  Increase  quality  of  diets — particularly 
proteins. 

U.S.  tendency  in  thought  is  for  quick, 
easy  solutions  such  as — 

1.  Birth  control. 

2.  Food  from  U.S.  production  capacity. 
But  the  key  is  helping  them  produce  their 

own  food.     This  is  the  most  important.     Will 
take  15  years. 

The  world  needs  a  50  percent  increase  In 
grain  in  the  next  15  yeara  to  hold  the  status 
quo. 

The  world  needs  an  MO  bllUon  capital  in- 
vestment— about  one-third  of  this  by  for- 
eign aid. 

AgrlctUtural  Inputs  Needed— All  Needed  at 
the  Same  Time 

I.  Water. 

3.  Seeds. 

3.  FertillEer. 

4.  SoU  practices. 

5.  Insecticides  and  pest  control. 

6.  Management. 

7.  Capital  investment. 

8.  Credit. 

9.  Storage  facilities. 

10.  Roads. 

II.  Education. 

la.  Communication. 

Increment  of  high  quality  protein — Possible 
solutions 

1.  Genetic  chlngee   In   grains  to  Increase 
proportion  of  amino  acids. 

2.  Dietary  aupplenaents  made  from  cereals, 
legumes,  and  oilseeds. 

3.  Improvenaent  in  oilseed  processing. 


4.  Development  of  low-cost  prouin  extract 
from  fish. 

5.  Use  of  petroletmi  or  sugar  for  protein- 
producing  micro -organisms. 

6.  Manufacture  of  amino  adds  to  be  used 
as  supplements  to  fiour  and  other  foods. 

Food  Aid 
1.  Should  be  geared  to  needs  of  recipients. 
2    Should  be  International  in  scope  and 
with  joint  efforts  with  other  nations. 

3.  Should  be  used  to  build  up  domestic 
agriculture. 

4.  Should  be  used   to  build   up  storage 
capacity. 

5.  Need  to  export  people  and  technology. 

Human  Fertility  Control 
"Some  persons  apparently  believe  that  we 
should  neglect  public  health  In  favor  of  birth 
control.  I  would  contend  that  this  is  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  true  situation.  Al- 
though there  are  great  differences  between 
the  problems  of  death  control  and  birth 
control,  a  direct  relationship  exists  between 
birth  rates  and  death  rates,  particularly 
rates  of  infant  and  child  mortality.  In  many 
countries,  grownup  children  who  will  sup- 
port their  aged  parents  are  the  chief  form 
of  social  security.  If  a  man  and  his  wife 
do  not  have  at  least  one  adult  made  child, 
they  have  little  to  look  forward  to  when  they 
can  no  longer  work  to  support  themselves. 
Under  conditions  of  high  child  mortality, 
the  average  married  couple  needs  to  produce 
many  children  to  be  sufficiently  certain  that 
at  least  one  boy  will  survive  to  become  a 
man.  Only  In  this  way  can  they  Insure  their 
own  future  security.  Whenever  infant  and 
child  mortality  can  be  brought  down  to  a 
low  enough  level,  the  probability  In  an  In- 
dividual family  that  a  male  child  will  survive 
becomes  very  much  greater,  and  the  pressure 
for  large  numbers  of  children  correspond- 
ingly lessens.  This  Is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  the  profession  of  public  health  needs 
to  be  deeply  Involved  In  problems  of  family 
planning  and  population  control." 

3.  Dr.  Max  F.  Millikan.  director.  Center  for 
IntematiOTial  Studies.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Tuesday,  February 
15. 

Why  Are  Agricultural  Requirements 
Expanding? 

1.  Population  growth.  Until  1600.  the  rate 
of  world  growth  per  century  was  about  the 
same  as  it  Is  now  each  year,  namely  2  to  4 
percent. 

2.  Nutritional  standards  need  improve- 
ment. There  Is  considerable  malnutrition 
and  undernutrition  in  the  two-thirds  of  the 
world  which  Is  imderdeveloped. 

Can  tlte  rapidly  growing  food  requirements 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  be  suppUed 
by  imports  from  the  developed  coiintries? 
1.  Surpluses   can   be   helpftU  in  the  very 
short  run,  but  these  surpluses  in  the  devel- 
oped countries  will  very  soon  be  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  reqttlrement. 

3.  The  bulk  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
must  meet  Its  own  growing  food  require- 
ments themselves. 

Sociopolitical  case  for  expanding  agricul- 
tural production  In  the  underdeveloped 
world 

1 .  Most  of  the  people  are  farmers  or  Uve  In 
rural  areas. 

2.  Rapid  industrialization  not  in  prospect 
In  next  couple  of  decades. 

8.  Lack  of  marketings  for  Industrial  goods. 

4.  Use  of  limited  foreign  exchange  for  food 
not  good  for  economic  development. 
Discussion   of   recent  USDA-ERS  report  on 

the  performance   of  26  major  developing 
nations  in  agriculture — 1948  to  1988 
In  12  nations  increase  In  crop  input  aver- 
aged over  4  percent  per  year. 

In  21  nations  crop  output  Increased  by 
somewhat  more  than  the  population. 


In  10  nations  there  were  Increases  of  more 
than  1.5  percent  per  year  In  ou^ut  per 
capita. 

In  11  naUons  per  caplU  growth  rates  were 
between  zero  and  1.5  percent  per  year. 

Generally  poor  results  were  found  In  India, 
Brazil,  Nigeria,  Egypt,  and  Thailand. 

Generally   good  results   in   Israel,  Mexico, 
Sudan,  Tanzania,  and  Taiwan. 
What  are  prospects  for  Increasing  yields  on 
existing  land? 

Prospects  are  good,  tout  the  question  re- 
mains why  yields  haven't  gone  up  in  under- 
developed nations. 

MIT  Interview  and  conference  with  agri- 
cultural experts  (summer  of  1964). 

General  finding:  "We  could  make  a  reason- 
ably good  prediction  as  to  both  the  diagnosis 
and  prescription  If  in  advance  we  knew  the 
discipline  in  wlilch  the  expert  was  trained." 
Examples:  Agronomists  stressed  seeds;  fer- 
tilizer enthusiasts  suggest  fertilizer;  water 
management  experts  seek  irrigation;  eco- 
nomists look  for  economic  solution,  etc..  etc. 

Finding:  Each  expert  was  right,  yet  all 
must  be  working  together  at  the  same  Ume 
In  order  to  Increase  yields.  Comparable  to 
a  "systems  problem"  In  engineering.  No 
single  factor  can  be  isolated  and  identified 
as  the  most  important.  Each  case  and  each 
country  has  its  own  peculiar  circumstances. 
Key  shortage  In  most  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries Is  neither  capital  or  foreign  exchange, 
but  a  shortage  of  managerial  talent.  Suggest 
proper  approach  Is  to  Increase  yields  drama- 
tically In  only  relatively  small  areas  •  •  • 
not  spread  the  effort  too  thin. 
Summary 

The  fact  that  the  problem  la  complex  does 
not  mean  that  It  Is  insoluble.  Most  im- 
portant aspect  is  that  all  concerned  be  Im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  experimentation,  inno- 
vation, and  the  adaptation  of  techniques 
geared  to  special  needs  of  individual  com- 
munities. 

4.  Mr.  John  J.  Haggerty.  vice  president  and 
research  director.  Agriculture  Research, 
Inc.,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Tuesday,  Felfruary 

The  chaUenge  that  faces  us  Is  to  duplicate 
In  terms  of  food  production  within  the  next 
35  years  everything  that  mankind  has 
learned  and  achieved  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  The  key  word  in  this  challenge  la 
"time."  We  are  engaged  In  a  race  against 
time. 

Some  basic  questions;  Do  we  have  enough 
soil  in  the  world  to  grow  food  for  6  to  7  bil- 
lion people?  Where  Is  It?  And  what  Is  It 
going  to  take  to  bring  it  into  production? 

1.  There  are  now  some  3.5  billion  acres  of 
cropland  in  the  world.  Tills  Includes  all 
tree  crops,  regular  fallow,  and  rotational  pas- 
ture— about  1  acre  per  person  today. 

2.  USDA  and  FAO  estimate  potentially 
arable  land  In  the  world  (including  present 
cropland)  to  be  6.6  billion  acres. 

3.  It  would  be  a  massive  task  to  reclaim 
substantial  new  lands.  The  cost  would  be 
fantastic  •  •  •  nearly  a  half  a  trillion  dol- 
lars ($450  billion).  Example:  Aswan  Dam 
In  Egypt.  It  will  increase  agricultural  land 
by  30  percent,  at  a  cost  of  $1  blUlon.  but  pop- 
ulation by  1980  will  be  up  35  percent.  Thus 
Egypt  will  be  running  an  exhaustive  race 
Just  to  stay  in  substantially  the  same  place. 

4.  A  brief  agricultural  look  at  the  globe: 

(a)  Successful  agriculture  is  concentrated 
m  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  (Most  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  Is  water.) 

(b)  About  70  percent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face Is  water. 

(c)  The  remaining  30  percent  of  the  earth 
Is  land  (some  33  billion  acres) . 

(1)  One-twentieth  Is  under  polar  ice  or 
tundra;  (2)  one-fifth  Is  mountain  chains 
(Rockies,  Andes,  Alps.  Atlas,  Carpathians, 
Caucasus,  and  Himalayan);  (3)  great  land 
masses  are   in  subpolar  regions  of  Canada, 
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Ala«ka.  and  RuMla  (pooslble  for  10  percent 
or  320  mUllon  acres  to  be  potential  agricul- 
tural areas);  (4)  one-fourth  Is  desert  (usu- 
ally In  30-  to  40-degree  latitudes) — these  In- 
clude the  dead  heart  of  Australia,  the  Kala- 
hari and  Sahara  In  Africa,  the  Atac&ma  and 
Patagonlan  deserts  In  South  America,  the 
Sonera  In  North  America,  the  Arabian,  the 
Thar  of  India,  and  the  Turkestan  and  Gobi 
deserts  of  Asia;  (S)  It  Is  possible  for  perhaps 
20  ptercent  (or  800  million  acres)  of  savannah 
lands  I  between  deserts  and  tropical  rain  for- 
ests) to  be  developed — these  Include  the 
Llanos  and  Compos  Cerrodoe  of  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Sudan  and  Veldt  In  Africa,  Northern 
Australia,  and  the  "monsoon  savannahs"  of 
Java,  Blast  India,  Vietnam,  etc  ;  (6)  almost 
empty  of  people,  the  world's  great  remaining 
land  resource  Is  the  tropical  rain  forest  belt 
(Amazon  Basin.  Central  America.  Congo  re- 
gion, Indonesia,  and  Malaysia — this  area  ac- 
counts for  2.8  billion  acres,  with  a  potential 
35  percent  of  It  arable.  More  research  is 
needed  to  develop  these  areas  which  repre- 
sent three-quarters  of  the  earth's  potential 
new  cropland. 

5.  Conclusion:  In  view  of  the  practical 
problems,  the  conclusions  Is  inescapable  that 
increased  food  production  must  be  obtained 
for  the  most  part  by  enhancing  the  produc- 
tivity of  soil  already  under  cultivation. 

A  campaign  to  maximize  world  food  pro- 
duction must  be  undertaken  without  delay 
If  a  common  human  disaster  Is  not  to  over- 
take us  all  •  •  •  If  It  Is  not.  Indeed,  already 
too  late,  at  least  for  some  countries  and  some 
peoples. 

An  essential  precondition  for  food  aid 
would  seem  to  be  that  each  country  adopt 
policies  to  assure  economic  growth  In  the 
shortest  possible  time.  In  addition  to  food. 
America  has  an  enormous  contribution  to 
make  In  "know-how — show-how"  to  Increase 
production. 

5  Dr  George  Harrar.  president.  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Wednesday.  Februarj/  16 

The  rapidly  widening  imbalance  between 
world  population  Increase  and  food  produc- 
tion Is  a  worsening  situation  that  can  be- 
come catastrophic  for  mankind. 

These  remarks  concentrate  on  the  difficul- 
ties Involved  In  producing  vastly  greater 
quantities  of  food  and  then  distributing  It 
to   every-growlng  numbers  of  people. 

1.  It  la  unrealistic  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  solution  through  technological  break- 
t'  rough.  (Example:         Micro- organisms, 

petrochemicals,  farming  from  the  seas,  etc.). 

3.  World  food  output  must  go  up  8  per- 
cent per  year  to  keep  up  with  population  and 
begin  to  correct  the  present  deficit. 

3.  The  donation  of  food  by  developed  na- 
tions, while  humanitarian.  Is  not  enough 
and  ultimately,  without  self-help,  would  re- 
sult In  a  common  economic  denominator  for 
all.  The  only  workable  plan  requires  the 
mobilization  of  knowledge,  methcxls.  mate- 
rials, and  technology.  In  a  consortium  of  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  improvements  in  all 
aspects  of  agricultural  technology  In  under- 
developed nations. 

♦.  Many  problems  exist  m  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  it  Is  a  simpler  matter  to  sug- 
gest a  solution.  Unfortunately,  Implementa- 
tion of  these  generalizations  Is  seriously  com- 
plex. The  first  requlren>ent  Is  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem  among  the  hungry 
nations. 

5    Recommendations: 

( a )  Emphasize  and  reinforce  agrlcultiural 
research,  education,  and  extension. 

(b)  Provide  supervised  credit. 

(c)  Develop  transportation  and  marketing 
faclUtles. 

(d)  Make  avaUable  vastly  IncreMed  quan- 
tities of  inorganic  fertilizers  and  pesUcldee. 

(e)  Consider  other  factors  of  agricultural 
planning. 

if)  Emphasize  self-help.  There  are  noi 
enough  funds  anywhere  for  Indefinite  assist- 
ance through  donation. 


Summary 
In  the  last  analysis,  success  In  correct- 
ing this  undesirable  and  ominous  situation 
depends  on  the  degree  to  which  outside  help 
from  the  advantaged  nations  and  self-help 
combine  to  bring  agriculture  everywhere  into 
a  state  of  Increasing  production,  with  em- 
phasis on  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  the  product.  If,  simultaneously,  signifi- 
cant progress  is  made  toward  stabilization  of 
populations,  then  the  future  will  be  brighter. 

6  Dr.  F.  F.  Hill,  consultant  and  former  vice 
president,  the  Ford  Foundation,  Wednes- 
day, February  IS 

This  statement  starts  from  the  premise 
that  future  increases  In  population  are  go- 
ing to  be  such  that  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  help  of  other  food-surplus  coun- 
tries, cannot  possibly  close  the  gap  between 
the  prospective  food  needs  of  the  developing 
countries  and  the  amount  of  food  they  are 
currently  producing. 

Importance  of  Increased  Output  Per  Acre 
It  Is  critically  Important  to  Increase  out- 
put per  acre  of  food  crops  In  the  developing 
countries.  Nearly  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion live  in  developing  countries,  such  as 
India  and  Pakistan,  in  which  almost  all  of 
the  land  suitable  for  cultivation  Is  already  In 
use.  These  countries  must  look  to  Increased 
yields  {jer  acre  and  to  multiple  cropping 
(Where  possible)  for  most  of  the  additions  to 
their  food  supplies. 

Three  Baste  Requirements  for  Increased 
Yields 

1.  Constantly  Improving  methods  of  tech- 
nology. 

3.  Ready  access  in  all  farming  areas  to  Im- 
proved seeds,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  other 
production  Inputs. 

3.  Profitable  prices  for  farm  products  to 
stimulate  production. 

Discussion 

1.  Improve  technology: 

Goveriunenta  of  developing  countries  and 
technical  assistance  agencies,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  have  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize that  high-level  adaptive  research,  sys- 
tematically carried  on  In  the  developing 
countries  themselves,  is  essential  if  these 
countries  are  to  achieve  substantial,  sus- 
tained, and  reasonably  rapid  increases  In 
food  production.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  Job  to  be  done  is  one  of  developing 
and  testing  for  local  suitability,  combina- 
tions of  Improved  practices  that  together  are 
capable  of  producing  substantially  Increased 
yields.  It  Is  varieties  with  high  yield  poten- 
tial and  appropriate  applications  of  fertilizer 
and  good  plant  protection  and  Improved  soil 
and  water  management,  etc.,  that  pay  off. 

"Many  of  us  in  the  technical  assistance 
business  have  relied  -much  too  heavily  upoa 
the  notion  that  it  is  both  possible  and  rela- 
tively easy  to  transfer  American  agricultural 
technology  and  know-how  to  developing 
countries  as  a  means  of  quickly  solving  their 
food  production  problems.  Transfers  of  Im- 
proved production  technology  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  directly  or  with  adaptive 
modifications,  are  both  possible  and  impor- 
tant. But  such  transfers  are  not  easy,  and 
they  take  time." 

Research  is  very  important:  progress  in 
developing  improved  production  technology 
In  less-developed  countries  is  being  made, 
but  It  Is  not  being  made  fast  enough.  'What 
is  needed  Is  a  mobilization  of  domestic  and 
foreign  resources.  Including  that  scarcest  of 
Items,  first  class  research  personnel;  pro- 
vision for  adequate  research  facilities;  and 
provision  for  adequate  operating  budgets  and 
sufHcient  budgetary  flexibility  to  enable  re- 
search staffs  to  get  on  with  their  assign- 
ments. 

2  Agricultural  inputs — fertilizers,  seeds, 
and  p>estlcldea,  etc.:  Developing  countries 
have  been  slow  to  use  fertilizers.     The  same 


is  true  of  pesticides  and  other  agricultural 
Inputs.    This  must  change. 

3.  Profitable  farm  prices:  "Lastly,  govern- 
ments In  many  less-developed  countries  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  Importance  of 
incentives  to  Increased  production.  Farm- 
ers are  sometimes  said  to  be  unprogresslve. 
bound  by  custom  or  tradition,  or  unable  to 
recognize  their  own  best  Interests  when  they 
fall  to  adopt  the  production  practices  rec- 
ommended to  them.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  farmers  In  many  developing  countries 
cannot  read  and  write.  But  I  have  yet  to 
meet  one  who  cannot  figure  where  his  per- 
sonal Interests  are  concerned." 
Summary 

The  emphasis  placed  In  this  statement  on 
the  need  for  ( 1 )  substantially  Improved  pro- 
duction technology;  (2)  for  adequate  sup- 
plies and  ready  availability  of  improved 
seeds,  fertilizers,  pesticides  equipment,  and 
other  production  inputs;  and  (3)  for  price 
incentives  for  Increased  production  Is  not 
Intended  to  suggest  that  these  are  the  only 
steps  necessary  to  enable  developing  coun- 
tries to  achieve  yields  comparable  to  those 
of  developed  countries.  It  represents  essen- 
tial first  steps  without  which  other  measures 
are  likely  to  prove  Ineffective.  These  steps 
have  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized  in  the 
past  in  most  of  the  assistance  pi;ogram8  to 
help  developing  countries  Increase  food  pro- 
duction. 
7.  Dr.  Don  Paarlberg,  professor  of  economics, 

Purdue     University;     coordinator    of     the 

food- for -peace    program.    1960-61,    Thurs- 
day. February  17 

This  statement  first  reviews  briefly  the 
factual  situation  in  regard  to  world  food  sup- 
plies and  world  population  and  then  con- 
centrates on  the  interpretation  of  these 
facts. 

The  world  food  problem  Is  no  new  thing, 
though  it  takes  on  new  forms  and  responds 
to  new  influences.  Throughout  hlslfery,  un- 
beknown to  most  American  people,  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  earth's  inhabitants 
have  lived  on  the  borderline  of  want. 
Thomas  R.  Malthus  wrote,  168  years  ago,  that 
the  population  tends  to  outrun  the  food 
supply.  This  Is  a  very  old  and  a  very  great 
problem,  properly  arousing  our  compassion. 

Clearly,  the  food  situation  is  now  very 
dlflBcult  in  India  and  In  a  numlfer  of  other 
countries.  Our  help  there  la  constructive 
and  welcome.  The  world  picture,  however, 
Is  far  better  than  one  might  think  from 
reading  the  headlines.    Consider  these  facts: 

1.  During  the  past  20  years,  agriculture 
around  the  world  has  generally  kept  ahead 
of  the  population  explosion,  so  that  the 
average  person  in  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries,  though  still  poorly  nourished,  now 
eats  better  than  his  father  did. 

3.  There  has  been  no  major  famine  In  the 
world  during  these  postwar  years.  There  Is 
no  known  previous  time  period  of  equal 
length  of  which  this  could  truthfully  be  said. 

3.  Prices  of  agricultural  products  have  been 
declining  In  world  markeu,  having  fallen 
aljout  e  percent  since  November  of  1963. 
This  Is  hardly  an  Indication  of  a  serious 
general  deterioration  in  world  food  surplus. 

4.  Per  capita  real  incomes  have  risen  in 
almost  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

To  treat  the  present  and  prospective  situ- 
ation as  a  crisis  is  both  too  alarming  and  too 
reassuring.  It  is  too  alarming  because, 
measured  objectively,  the  situation  is  better 
than  it  has  been.  It  is  too  reassuring  be- 
cause to  consider  it  a  crisis  infers  that  some 
sudden  act  could  solve  the  problem.  The 
problem  calls  not  for  short-run  dramatics 
but  for  compassion  and  prudence,  wisely 
blended  and  of  long-run  nature. 

The  relationship  between  people  and  their 
food  supply  is  highly  complex  and  pocwly 
understood.  Several  myths  have  arisen. 
These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  mjrth  ttiat  the  needy  countries  want 
all  the  free  food  they  can  get. 
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Doe  would  think  that  a  country  with  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  would  gladly  take  all 
the  tne  food  that  would  be  made  available. 
To  the  amaaement  of  manj  people,  this  Is 
not  so. 

2.  The  myths  about  American  food  sup- 
plies. 

American  capacity  to  supply  food  luider 
our  special  export  programs  It  surrounded  by 
two  conflicting  myths:  one,  that  if  we  wished 
to  do  so  we  could  feed  the  world:  the  other, 
that  we  find  ourselves  helpless  because  our 
surpluses  are  gone.  Neither  of  these  is  cor- 
rect. 

3.  The  myth  that  technical  assistance  to 
foreign  agriculture  will  hurt  American  farm 
exports. 

There  Is  a  deep-seated  belief  that  If  we 
help  the  leas -developed  countries  with  their 
agricultural  production,  we  will  reduce  ex- 
ports of  American  farm  prodiKU.  There  are 
no  doubt  individual  cases  In  which  this  is 
true.  But  the  great  weight  of  experience  Is 
to  the  contrary.    Consider  these  facta: 

(a)  From  the  beginning  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural aasistance  under  point  4  In  1948  to 
196S,  commercial  agricultural  exports  for 
doUars  Increased  from  >2.0  billion  to  M-S 
billion. 

(b)  Our  beet  commercial  export  markets 
for  figricultural  products  are  those  countries 
whose  agriculture  is  the  most  advanced — 
Canada.  Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 

(c)  A  nun»ber  of  countries  to  which  we 
have  given  both  technical  aaaistance  in  agri- 
culture and  food  for  peace  have  graduated 
from  the  f(xxl-for-peace  group  and  are  now 
taking  American  farm  products  for  dollars. 
Among  theta  are  Japan,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

Three  recommendations 

1.  Public  Law  480  should  be  altered  to 
authorize  the  procurement,  in  the  market 
as  well  as  from  Government  stocks,  of  the 
agricultural  products  and  production  goods 
needed  in  the  food-for-peace  program.  The 
entire  program  should  be  changed,  as  Con- 
gress has  already  changed  It  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts, from  a  surplus  disposal  operation  to  an 
effort  Intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy. 

2.  The  technical  aasistance  part  of  our 
overseas  agricultural  programs  should  be 
greatly  expanded,  so  as  to  help  these  people 
help  themaelres. 

3.  'When  we  supply  short-term  food  assist- 
ance and  long-term  technical  assistance,  we 
also  require  of  the  receiving  nations  that 
they  commit  an  increased  amount  of  their 
own  resources  to  improving  their  agriculture. 
While  much  effort  of  thla  kind  Is  already 
being  expended,  the  magnitude  of  this  effort 
should  b«  greatly  increased,  and  we  should 
use  our  position  as  suppliers  of  food  and 
technical  assistance  to  help  bring  It  about. 

Summary 
Of  all  the  things  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture might  do.  no  other  action  would  bet- 
ter meet  the  prospective  world  food  situation 
than  to  use  wisely.  In  the  mutual  interest 
of  ourselves  and  our  friends  abroad,  the  agri- 
cultural capability  we  possess.  In  part  this 
consists  of  food  presently  in  government 
stocks.  In  part  it  consists  of  food  which 
might  be  procxired  In  the  market  or  food 
which  might  be  grown.  It  also  consists  of 
fertilizer,  insecticides,  and  other  production 
items  which  might  be  purchased  and  made 
available.  Above  all,  it  consists  of  American 
knowledge,  American  institutions,  and  Amer- 
ican technicians — our  most  useful  agricul- 
tural resources. 

*.  Dr.  W.  Henry  Sebrell.  Jr.,  professor,  public 
health  and  nutrition,  and  director.  Insti- 
tute of  Nutrition  Science.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Thursday,  February  f  7 

Magnitude  of  the  Problem 
The  problem  which  your  committee  Is  con- 
sidering is  much  more  serioiu  than  most  peo- 
ple   realize.      It   constitutes    a    major    crlats 


which  is  already  vipon  us  and  which  Is  going 
to  continue  for  many  years  to  come.  Actual 
famine  is  already  here  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  as  Indicated  by  the  current  food  crisis 
In  South  India,  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  that  famine  almost  certainly  Is 
going  to  appear  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
even  in  our  own  hemisphere  within  the  next 
10  to  20  years.  We  are  engaged  in  a  race 
between  the  increase  In  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  the  Increase  In  food  production.  As 
of  today,  we  are  losing  the  race.  The  famine 
In  South  India,  which  Is  attributed  largely 
to  the  drought,  is  one  which  would  have  oc- 
curred anyhow  In  the  next  few  years.  The 
drought  merely  brought  it  on  a  little  earlier 
by  causing  an  unexpected  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  rice  available  at  the  fixed  govern- 
ment price.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
population  Is  increasing  will  create  a  similar 
shortage  In  the  next  few  years  In  other  areas 
without  the  assistance  of  a  drought. 
World  Population  Growth 

Although  it  took  all  of  human  history  up 
to  about  the  year  1850  to  produce  a  world 
population  of  I  billion  jseople.  it  took  only 
76  years  to  produce  the  second  billion,  35 
years  to  produce  the  third  billion  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  growth,  it  will  take  only 
15  years  to  produce  the  fourth  and  then  only 
10  years  to  produce  the  fifth  billion.  Fur- 
thermore, the  population  of  Latin  America 
la  growing  even  faster  than  the  world  rate 
and  la  actually  the  most  rapidly  growing 
major  area  In  the  world.  Its  population  is 
increasing  about  one  and  a  half  times  faster 
than  the  rest  at  the  wwld. 

Malnutrition  grows  because  of — 

1.  Population  increases. 

2.  Movement  of  large  numbers  of  people  to 
cities. 

3.  Transportation  problems  In  getting  food 
to  cities. 

The  tragic  result  of  lower  per  capita  food 
supply  in  the  future  will  not  be  mass  famine 
or  obvious  starvation  but  Instead  a  rise  In 
the  death  rate,  especially  In  children. 

Some  basic  facts  about  human  nutrition 

1.  The  human  body  must  have  a  supply 
of  energy  (measured  In  calories).  The 
source  for  this  energy  Is  carbohydrates  and 
fats. 

2.  Proteins  (made  up  of  eight  amino  acids) 
^re  essential  for  growth  of  human  tissue.  If 
any  of  the  eight  amino  acids  Is  missing,  the 
body  does  not  function  properly.  The  lack 
of  protein  does  not  produce  hunger  pains  nor 
the  drive  to  secure  food  that  occurs  in  star- 
vation, but  its  lack  can  cause  a  weak,  under- 
nourished and  underdeveloped  population. 

3.  Vitamins  and  minerals  are  also  neces- 
sary. Iron-deficiency  anemia,  for  example,  Is 
a  worldwide  problem. 

Therefore,  It  Is  not  enough  to  look  at  the 
world's  food  deficit  only  in  terms  of  calories 
available  per  capita.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems in  combating  malnutrition  and  lack  of 
protein. 

1.  Local  food  habits :  The  present  situation 
In  south  India  is  an  example.  Protein  cal- 
orie malnutrition  is  widespread  and  serious 
in  the  state  of  Kerala.  It  is  resulting  in  the 
death  of  large  numbers  of  children  there. 
Yet  Kerala  has  a  long  seacoast  and  there  is  a 
large  seafood  industry.  This  seafood  is  a  rich 
source  of  good  protein  and  If  fed  to  these 
cliildren,  would  cure  or  prevent  the  malnutri- 
tion. However,  the  shrimp  and  lobster  tails 
are  frozen  for  export.  Many  are  shipped  to 
New  York.  This  Income  is  used  to  purchase 
rice.  Since  rice  is  now  in  short  supply,  the 
fisherman  needs  more  money  to  buy  rice  at 
black  market  prices  In  order  to  meet  bis  en- 
ergy requirements  and  Is,  therefore,  under 
more  pressure  than  ever  not  to  feed  the  sea- 
food to  his  family. 

2.  Lack  of  trained  personnel  capable  of 
recognizing  the  problem  and  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  and  the  scope  of  the 
•olutlon. 


3.  Problems  of  ignorance  and  low  market 
prices  of  farm  commodities  in  underdevel- 
oped nations. 

4.  Inadequate  governmental  and  pu'bllc 
health  nutrition  programs  which  have  often 
neglected  the  food  industry  in  their  plan- 
ning. 

Summary 

We  cannot  possibly  meet  the  urgent  world 
food  deficit  by  increased  production  in  the 
United  States  alone.  The  demand  for  food  in 
developing  countries  Is  steadily  increasing  at 
a  rate  which  Indicates  now  that  we  cannot 
possibly  meet  the  demand  20  years 
hence.  It  is  courting  disaster  to  increase  the 
dependence  of  the  developing  countries  on 
food  Imports  from  the  United  States  instead 
of  building  up  their  own  agriculture  to  meet 
their  food  requirements. 

Long-range  programs  for  permanent  im- 
provement must  be  considered  In  relation  to 
ttie  development  of  entire  communities. 
They  must  consider  the  motivations,  the 
wlslies  and  the  economic  limitations  of  the 
population  concerned.  Nutrition  must  l>e 
part  of  a  (irogram  involving  the  total  welfare 
and  development  of  the  community. 

The  United  SUtes  leads  the  world  In  the 
ability  to  produce  food.  In  advanced  food 
technology  and  in  our  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion and  Its  relation  to  health.  We  have  an 
obligation  and  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
rest  of  the  world  how  thU  knowledge  and 
ability  can  be  used  to  raise  the  health  and 
economic  statxis  of  other  countries  so  that 
the  productivity  and  dignity  of  their  people 
can  be  maintained.  Failure  to  meet  the 
challenge  will  exact  an  Intolerable  price  in 
human  suffering  and  degradation. 

9.  Dr.   Raymond   Ewell.JVice   President   for 

Research.  State  University  of  Nete  York  at 

Buffalo.  Friday.  February  18. 

Scope  of  the  Problem 

The  world  food  problem  is  of  such  massive 
proportions  and  of  such  complexity  that  it 
is  dlfllctilt  to  grasp  it  until  one  has  observed 
it  and  studied  It  over  a  period  of  years. 
Moreover,  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  under- 
stand this  problem  unless  one  has  spent  at 
least  some  time  In  Asia,  where  poverty  and 
undo-nutrition  reach  their  greatest  depths. 

In  1980.  some  IS  years  from  now.  world 
population  will  probably  increase  by  1.2  bil- 
lion people,  from  8.4  bllUon  to  4.6  blUion. 
By  the  year  2030,  world  population  will  reach 
14  billion  if  present  trends  conUnue.  Most 
of  the  increase  will  be  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
South  America. 

An  arute  disparity  between  food  and  popu- 
lation will  grow  In  underdeveloped  nations 
during  the  next  15  years.  In  1980  India's 
population  will  probably  increase  from 
nearly  600  million  to  700  mlUion  •  •  •  an 
increase  of  200  million.  If  these  trends  con- 
tinue, maas  starvation  will  inevitably  result 
on  a  scale  never  before  experienced. 

Impact  Upon  VS.  Foreign  Policy 

1.  During  the  past  20  years  there  have 
been  two  majM-  forces  that  have  shaped 
American  foreign  policy,  namely,  commu- 
nism and  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Practically 
all  of  our  foreign  policies  and  actions  have 
been  determined  by  these  two  major  forces 
But  the  food /population  problem  is  now 
rising  as  a  third  major  force — and  It  may  be 
the  most  powerful  of  these  major  forces. 

2.  Mass  starvation  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  will  probably  develop  into  a 
force  majeure  or  major  force  In  the  next  few 
years.  A  force  majeure  is  a  force  of  such 
magnitude  that  It  forces  a  government,  or  an 
individual,  to  make  decisions  and  take 
actions  that  they  do  not  want  to  take.  In 
other  words.  U  reduces  the  numljer  of 
rational  alternatives  open  to  a  government. 

3.  The  pollUcal  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  widespread  famine  In  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  are  certain  to  l>e  mas- 
sive  and   far  reaching.     It  seems   unlikely 
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that  stable  (rovernmenta  con  b«  malntalne<l 
In  countries  where  a  large  part  of  th«  pop- 

ThU  Is  the  biggest,  most  fundamentai  and 
most  nearly  Insoluble  problem  that  has  ever 
ronfrontad  the  human  race.  The  problem 
In  massive  and  therefore  programs  to  solve 
It  will  have  to  be  massive  If  they  are  to  have 
any  chance  of  succeeding 

What  Is  the  answer?  What  Is  the  solu- 
tion?    TTiere  are  obviously  two  approaches: 

1.  Reduce  ihe  population  growth  rate. 
which  means  reducing  the  birth  rate. 

2.  Increase  agricultural  production. 
Birth  control  alone  can't  do  the  Job.     And 

l.^lproved  agriculture  alone  can't  do  the  Job. 
Both  approaches  will  have  to  be  used — and 
used  on  a  massive  scale  In  the  short-term 
of  the  next  10  to  15  years,  birth  control  can- 
not have  a  really  major  Impact.  Therefore. 
Improved  agriculture  will  have  to  be  the 
principal  solution  to  the  food  population 
problem  during  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
Birth  rates  will  probably  drop  significantly 
during  this  period,  but  not  enough  to  have  a 
major  effect  on  the  need  for  food  and  other 
agricultural  product*.  However,  after  1980 
or  1985.  birth  control  will  have  to  become 
the  major  factor  since  Iqiprovement  of  agri- 
culture cannot  keep  up  with  the  growth  of 
population  beyond  that  time,  no  matter  how 
optimistic  one  la  about  Improving  agricul- 
ture 

Five  specific  suggestions 

1.  Step  up  shipments  or  food  under  the 
food -for- peace  program.  The  Immediate 
crisis  In  India  will  have  to  be  met  this  way. 
Probably  other  food  crises  will  have  to  be 
met  this  way  during  the  next  decade. 

But  the  United  States  cant  ejtpect  to  make 
\ip  the  food  deficits  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  Indefinitely. 

2.  Send  fertlUeer  and  other  agrlcultiiral 
Inputs  to  food-deficit  countries. 

3.  Help  food-deficit  countries  to  produce 
their  own  agricultural  Inputs. 

This  means  helping  food-deficit  countries 
to  build  factories  to  produce  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  farm  equipment,  as  well  as  to  de- 
velop and  produce  Improved  seed  varieties 
themselves. 

4.  Supply  technical  manpower.  All  these 
eftorta  toward  agricultural  improvement 
would  take  a  lot  of  technical  manpower  be- 
sides money  and  materials.  The  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  could  use  ef- 
fectively 5.000-10.000  agricultural  specialists. 
This  compares  with  less  than  1.000  such  spe- 
cialists at  present  In  all  the  developing  coun- 
tries from  all  the  advanced  countries. 

5  Step  up  research  on  agriculture  In  the 
food-deficit  coxxntries.  This  means  more  re- 
search on  agrlcultxire  in  the  tropica.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  of  all  the  money  ever 
sp>ent  on  agricultural  research.  95  percent 
has  been  spent  on  temperate  zone  agricul- 
ture and  less  than  5  percent  on  tropical  agri- 
culture. 
10.  Dr.    Theodore    W.    Sctiultz,    professor    of 

economic.1.   University  of  Chicago.  Friday, 

February  It 

This  statement  concentrates  on  particular 
policy  choices  in  the  area  where  food  Is  yoked 
to  population  and  agriculture. 

1.  In  the  realm  of  population,  the  winds  of 
public  understanding  supported  by  new  birth 
control  knowledge  have  taken  a  favorable 
turn. 

2.  In  agriculture,  also,  there  Is  now  under- 
way in  many  of  the  less  developed  countries 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  to  improve 
the  technical  and  economic  possibilities  for 
agriculture  production. 

Necessary  Dlstinctlona 

To  see  the  policy  Issues  clearly,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  untangle  the  following  factors: 

1.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  losses 
la  agricultural  production  that  have  been 
caused  by  bad  monsoons  In  India  (also  reach- 


ing into  Pakistan)  and  what  would  otherwise 
be  normal  agricultural  production  In  India. 

2.  We  muat  also  distinguish  between  food 
aid  as  an  additional  resource  contributing 
to  their  economic  growth  and  the  tendency 
that  It  has  of  weakening  the  economic  In- 
centives for  agricultural  production  in  the 
countries  receiving  such  aid. 

3  In  our  efforts  to  help  these  less  de- 
veloped countries  modernize  their  agricul- 
ture, a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween aid  In  the  form  of  food  and  aid  to 
provide  fertilizer,  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  Including  funds  for  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  schooling. 

4.  In  the  area  of  population  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  awesome  20-  to  30-year 
population  projections,  which  seem  to  make 
It  appear  that  any  and  all  efforts  will  be 
futile,  and  the  favorable  possibilities  of 
reducing  appreciably  the  very  high  birth 
rates  during  the  next  10  years,  in  view  of 
the  willingness  of  many  of  the  governments 
In  these  countries  to  act,  the  revealed  pref- 
erence of  many  parents  in  these  countries 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  births  to  adjust  to  the 
marked  decline  In  death  rates,  and  the  new, 
much  better  and  cheaper  birth  control  tech- 
niques now  available. 

5.  We  must  distinguish  between  old  types 
of  agricultural  surpluses  that  were  In  large 
part  a  consequence  of  past  farm  price  pol- 
icies, and  the  newly  revealed  comparative  ad- 
vantages that  our  agriculture  has  In  pro- 
duction. 

On  Population 

1.  Consider,  first,  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  our  public  attitudes  and  social 
behavior.  There  has  been  dramatic  progress 
during  the  past  decade  which  enlarges 
greatly  the  opportx'nities  in  what  can  be  ac- 
complished during  the  next  decade. 

2.  Abroad,  too.  In  many  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  there  has  been  progress 
on  this  score  But  it  Is  obviously  much  more 
difficult   for   them. 

ProF>osal :  I  propose  that  at  least  a  small 
part  of  the  real  resourc-'  that  are  hence- 
forth made  available  to  the  less  developed 
countries  in  the  form  of  food  aid  be  ear- 
marked by  them  for  public  and  private 
programs  in  family  planning  complemented 
with  modem  birth  control  techniques. 

On  Agriculture  in  Less  Developed  Countries 

In   this  area.   Congress   should   not   again 

make  the  public  policy  mistakes  of  the  past. 

1.  One  mistake  has  been  to  Invoke  restric- 
tions to  keep  underdeveloped  countries  from 
increasing  their  production  of  so-called 
competitive  crops,  thus  weakening  efforts  to 
modernize  their  agriculture. 

2.  Other  mistakes  of  the  past,  some  of 
which  are  now  being  rectified  are: 

(a)  The  post-war  dogma  so  widespread 
among  the  less  developed  countries  that 
modern  economic  growth  Is  dependent 
wholly  upon  Industrialization.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  agriculture  has  been 
neglected  and  often  exploited  as  a  conse- 
quence. There  Is  now  underway  a  strong 
tendency  to  correct  the  economic  neglect  of 
agriculture. 

(b)  Until  recently.  U.S.  missions  In  these 
less  developed  countries,  with  few  exceptions, 
also  were  bitten  by  the  industrialization  bug 
which  made  them  either  Indifferent  or  an- 
tagonistic to  agricultural  development.  But 
this  particular  policy  bias  has  been  corrected. 

(cl  There  can  no  longer  be  any  room  for 
doubt  that  the  large  deficiencies  in  food  in 
parts  of  Asia  cannot  be  permanently  satis- 
fled  except  by  large  Increases  In  agricultural 
production  in  these  countries  along  with  a 
marked  reduction  in  iK)pulatlon  growth. 
Vast  quantities  of  free  food  from  abroad  can 
at  best  only  serve  particular  transitory  ob- 
jectives. 

(d)  Although  we  have  developed  an  out- 
standingly productive  agriculture  in  the 
United   States,   we   have    not   done   well   as 


builders  of  agriculture  abroad.  We  have  long 
been  hampered  by  the  extension  bias  and  as 
a  consequence  agricultural  research  has  been 
postponed,  put  off.  and  grossly  neglected. 
When  research  has  been  undertaken,  alto- 
gether too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  development  of  viable  agricultural  re- 
search centers. 

On  Agriculture  In  the  United  States 

TTie  basic  question  Is:  Should  our  Gov- 
ernment mobilize  U.S.  agriculture  during  the 
next  5  years  to  provide  large  additional 
quantities  of  food  to  alleviate  hunger  in  the 
world? 

Prom  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  the 
answer  would  appear  to  be  In  the  affirmative. 
Also,  the  self-interest  view  of  some  agricul- 
tural group  would  support  a  strong  affirma- 
tive answer.  Ample  funds  could  be  made 
available  to  do  so.    Why  then  the  quandry? 

The  answer  depends  on  bow  long  a  view 
we  take.  (The  situation  In  India  is  cited  as 
an  example.) 

Summary 

Agricultural  policy  should  be  reshaped  to 
guide  U.S.  agriculture  toward  Its  economic 
strength  and  away  from  products  In  which 
It  Is  competitively  weak.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  U.S.  agriculture  has  a  real  comparative 
advantage  in  producing  soybeans,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  rapidly  Increasing  domestic 
and  world  demands  for  the  type  of  high  qual- 
ity proteins  provided  by  soybeans.  The  world 
demands  for  feed  grains  is  also  Increasing 
rapidly,  and  in  this  area,  too,  we  have  a  con- 
siderable comparative  advantage.  But  with 
respect  to  food  grains — wheat  and  rice — look- 
ing beyond  the  present  food  emergency,  ex- 
emplified by  circumstances  In  India,  the  In- 
creases In  world  demand  are  likely  to  be  at  a 
relatively  low  rate.  Thus  in  taking  a  5-year 
view,  we  should  in  general  guide  U.S.  agri- 
culture toward  relatively  more  production 
of  protein  foods  both  In  crops  and  In  animal 
products. 

DEATH  t)P  CHARLES  C.  CARLIN,  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  area  and  the  Journalis- 
tic community  was  saddened  last  week 
upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles 
C.  Carlln,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Alexandria 
CJazette.  Mr.  Carlln  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Carlln  had  been  associated  with 
the  Alexandria  Gazette  for  44  years.  He 
took  over  the  newspaper  In  1922  from 
his  father,  a  former  Member  of  Congress 
who  had  acquired  the  paper  In  1911.  Mr. 
Carlin  was  al^o  active  in  the  affairs  of 
another  northern  Virginia  newspaper. 
When  he  purchased  it,  the  paper  was 
known  as  the  Arlington  Sun,  and  now  it 
is  published  by  other  Interests  and  is 
known  as  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 

This  courageous  man  sought  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in 
1952.  the  year  in  which  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  wsw  created.  Even 
though  he  lost  the  race,  he  wtis  widely 
respected  for  the  kind  of  contest  he  ran. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Washington  Street  Methodist  Church 
and  had  an  ironbound  policy  that  the 
Gazette  would  not  accept  advertise- 
ments for  alcoholic  beverages. 

Mr.  Carlin  was  bom  in  Alexandria  in 
1900  and  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia 
State  Bar  in  1923,  a  year  before  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  two 
children  by  his  second  marriage  and  two 
children  by  a  former  marriage. 
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Mr.  Carlin  was  a  man  of  splendid 
character  and  integrity,  and  an  able 
newspaperman.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  a  course  he  thought  to  be  right. 
We  are  all  the  poorer  now  that  he  Is  no 
longer  among  us. 


A  DECLARATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
INTER-RELIGIOUS  CONFERENCE 
ON  PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15.  16,  and  17.  the  National  Inter- 
Rellglous  Conference  on  Peace  met  in 
Washington  to  give  new  force  to  the 
search  for  peace.  Distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major  religious  groups 
of  the  Nation  assembled  to  find  ways  in 
which  spiritual  insights  could  be  brought 
more  effectively  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  peace  and  war.  Constructive  and 
worthwhile  initiatives  were  generated  by 
this  Important  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  conference  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  together  with 
a  partial  list  of  the  officers  and  sponsors 
of  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A     DECLAaATION     Or     THE     Nationai,     Inteb- 
RKLIGIOira     COKTEBENCS     ON     PEACE  ' 

The  National  Inter -Religious  Conference 
on  Peace,  assembled  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
testimony  to  a  shared  conviction  that  differ- 
ent rellgloiu  traditions  are  mutually  sup- 
portive in  their  efforts  to  help  people  find 
solutions  to  the  Issues  of  war  and  peace. 
This  conference  speaks  for  itself.  It  addresses 
this  declaration  to  CH-ganlzed  religion  every- 
where aa  well  as  to  the  general  community 
and  our  Government. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    AND    ICORAL    IMPKRATIVES 

Foremost  Is  our  concern  that  much  of  the 
discussion  Involving  our  Nation's  posture  on 
foreign  policy  and  especially  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  taken  place  without  serlotia 
probing  of  the  religious  and  moral  Issues  In- 
volved. Members  of  the  religious  community 
too  often  seem  to  accept  the  world's  belief 
that  naked  power  reacting  to  threat,  real  or 
Imagined,  la  all  that  really  counts  in  the 
modem  world.  Our  religious  profession, 
however,  does  obligate  us  to  proclaim  the 
moral  and  religious  dimensions  in  all  rela- 
tionships between  all  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. We  are  called  to  repentance,  forgive- 
ness, and  compassion,  to  faith  and  hope,  to 
working  for  Justice,  to  love  against  hate,  to 
the  task  of  peacebullding  rather  than  war- 
making.  We  recognise  the  claims  of  God 
and  His  covenants  with  men  in  fulfilling  His 
purposes  In  history.  We  cannot  leave  to 
soldiers  and  statesmen  alone  the  great  prob- 
lems of  conscience  being  raised  In  these  days 
of  conflict. 

THX    CONTCRENCE    GENERAL    ARRAS    OF    CONCERN 

Our  discussions  involved  first,  confront- 
ing the  changing  Communist  world. 
Changes  In  today's  world  may  be  seen,  in 
part,  as  manifestations  of  divine  Judgment 
to  which  we  of  the  reUgloua  communities  are 
challenged  to  respond  In  new  ways.  Our 
task  la  to  press  for  peaceful  solutions  of 
conflicts  between  the  United  States  and  Com- 
munist governments  that  will  respect  the 
legitimate  national  Interests  of  all  parties. 
We  believe  our  unique  contribution  can  be 


>  Approved  by  the  final  plenary  session  of 
the  National  Inter-Rellglout  Conference  on 
Peace,  Mar.  17. 1006. 


expre«8«d  througb  personal  contacts  and 
intensive  dialogue  across  Ideological  lines 
In  order  to  breaJc  through  the  barriers  which 
now  prevent  us  frmn  perceiving  as.  and  com- 
municating with  fellow  human  beings  who 
live  under  social  and  political  systems  differ- 
ent from  our  own. 

Secondly,  In  discussing  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (PRC)  and  the  conflict  In 
Asia,  we  agreed  that  statements  of  the  de- 
clared policies  of  the  PRC.  the  United  States 
and  all  other  concerned  parties  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  evaluated  against 
actual  practice.  Recognition  of  this  diver- 
gence between  declared  and  the  actual  poli- 
cies could  lead  to  changes  that  might  reduce 
enmity  between  the  United  States  and  China. 
The  specific  changes  In  policy  which  the  Con- 
ference has  recommended  Include  several 
unilateral  Initiatives  that  need  not  require 
agreement  from  the  Chinese  or  endanger 
legitimate  Interests  of  the  United  States 
or  the  security  of  those  nations  and  peoples 
who  rely  on  the  United  States. 

We  explored,  thirdly,  the  forms  of  inter- 
vention in  terms  of  moral  responsibilities  and 
limitations.  All  acts  of  nations  having  ef- 
fects on  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  states 
must  be  scrutinized  carefully  against  a  back- 
ground of  moral  and  religious  Judgment. 
When  particular  acts  Involve  military  force 
with  drastic  consequences  for  the  people  of 
the  affected  nation  searching  questions 
should  be  raised  and  answered  concerning 
the  possibility  of  substituting  for  unilateral 
Intervention,  United  Nations  or  other  Inter- 
national action.  Furthermore,  the  claims  of 
human  beings,  whether  allies,  foes  or  neu- 
trals, as  chUdren  of  God  must  be  a  major 
factor  In  any  moral  assessment  of  available 
policy  alternatives. 

A  STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

We.  the  members  of  this  National  Inter- 
Religious  Conference  on  Peace,  ever  mindful 
of  the  Important  formal  statements  on*  the 
war  in  Vietnam  which  have  been  made 
separately  and  recently  by  Pope  Paul,  by  the 
Synagogue  CouncU  of  America,  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  "by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  by  other  official 
groups;  deeply  concerned  by  the  continuing 
and  increasingly  tragic  consequences  of  that 
war;  keenly  sensitive  to  the  moral  Issues  In- 
volved in  this  entire  sad  situation,  and  esp>e- 
clally  in  the  consequential  taking  of  many 
lives  Of  Innocent  civilians;  fully  aware  that 
the  matter  Is  complex  and  intense  and  solu- 
tions are  not  easy,  do  request  and  authorize 
the  cochalrmen  of  this  conference  to  ask  a 
number  of  other  major  leaders  of  American 
religious  bodies  to  Join  with  them  and  to- 
gether to  seek  a  personal  conference  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House  for  the  purpose 
of  respectfully  urging  upon  the  President 
that  he:  (1)  consider  re8i>ectfully  an  Imme- 
diate halt  to  the  bombing  in  Vietnam;  (2) 
announce  the  readiness  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  In  a  cease  fire  of  indefinite  duration, 
beginning  Good  Friday,  1966,  with  no  con- 
tinuation of  the  buildup  on  either  side;  (3) 
pursue  every  possible  avenue.  Including 
channels  of  the  United  Nations,  that  may 
create  more  favorable  circumstances  under 
which  negotiations  can  begin;  (4)  adhere 
steadfastly  to  the  principle  that  there  can- 
not be  a  satisfactory  military  solution  to  this 
problem,  and  until  a  negotiated  settlement 
Is  achieved,  not  to  permit  a  change  In  the 
character  of  the  conflict  through  military 
escalation:  (6)  agree  to  the  direct  represen- 
tation of  the  Nationai  Liberation  Front  as 
well  as  the  other  concerned  i>artle8  In  any 
negotiations;  (6)  maintain  a  determination 
to  promote  soclaJ  and  economic  change  and 
progress  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  provide  the 
people  of  that  land  an  opportunity  at  an 
early  date  to  choose  their  own  government; 
(7)  continue  providing  reconstruction  as- 
sistance and  long-range  economic  develop- 


ment funds  for  southeast  Asia;  and  (8) 
direct  that  high  priority  be  placed  In  Viet- 
nam upon  patient,  persistent  peace-bulld- 
Ing  programs,  to  overcome  the  dehuman- 
izing and  brutalizing  effect,  especially  upon 
youth,  of  the  20-year  war. 

We  do  further  state  expressly  that  we  have 
confidence  that  this  delegation  of  religious 
leaders  will  make  their  presentation  to  the 
President  with  a  thoughtful  and  understand- 
ing knowledge  of  the  confilctlng  advice  and 
pressures  to  which  he  is  ever  subject  and  of 
the  awesome  responsibility  and  heavy  burden 
which  he  now  carries  in  the  White  House. 
For  him  and  all  sharing  his  onerous  responsi- 
bilities, we  pledge  our  prayers. 

We  further  suggest  that  most  congressional 
leaders  would  welcome  similar  conversations 
and  representations  In  which  the  delegates 
here  bring  to  bear  the  thinking  and  moral 
guidance  which  legislators  need  In  groping 
with  the  problems  of  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

A  PROPOSAL  FOR  CONTTNTJINO  CONIXRENCX 

We  ask  the  cochalrmen  of  this  conference 
to  continue  the  National  Inter-Religious 
Conference  on  Peace  Committee  and  to  ex- 
plore the  possiblliUes  for  calUng  a  World 
Inter-Religious  Conference  on  Peace  In  1967, 
encompassing  participation  of  all  the  world's 
religious  traditions. 

We  request  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  NaUonal  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
and  other  religious  bodies  Jointly  to  Join  us 
In  our  call  for  a  National  Conference  on  Re- 
ligion and  Peace,  along  the  Unes  of  the 
earlier  National  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Race. 

We  urge  all  religious,  Interrellglous.  and 
community  groups  to  intensify  their  work 
for  peace.  We  recommend  regional  and  local 
Interrellglous  conferences. 

We  commend  the  findings  of  this  confer- 
ence to  the  national  religious  organizations 
and  to  local  membership  of  all  religious 
bodies  for  study  and — hopefully — guidance. 

We  urge  all  to  pray,  with  us.  for  clarity  of 
mind.  Integrity  of  spirit,  and  a  deepening 
Interrellglous  fellowship,  such  as  we  have 
found  together  here  that,  under  God.  we  may 
be  guided  through  a  night  of  our  own  making 
to  a  day  when  men  shall  know  and  love  one 
another  as  God's  children. 

Nai'ional  Inter-Relioious  Conperencr 
ON  Peace 

Cochalrmen:  Rabbi  Maurice  Eisendrath, 
Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley,  Rt.  Rev.  John  E. 
Hlnes,  Archbishop  lakovos.  Bishop  John  Wes- 
ley Lord,  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright. 

Secretary-treasurer:  Msgr.  Edward  G. 
Murray. 

Sponsors  (partial  list)  :  Dr.  Harold  A  Boe- 
ley.  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Cordler.  Bishop  Daniel 
Corrlgan.  Bishop  William  Crittenden.  Dr.  Ed- 
win T.  Dahlberg.  Prof.  Robert  GordU,  Rabbi 
Morris  Lleberman,  Dr.  Albert  J.  Penner.  Rab- 
bi Stanley  Rablnowitz,  Rev.  Harry  Schole- 
fleld,  Sister  M.  Thomasine,  Rabbi  Jacob  Wein- 
steln. 

Executive  committee:  Rabbi  Jacob  B.  Agus, 
Dr.  Norman  Baugher,  Mrs.  John  C.  Bennett, 
Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake.  Miss  Jane  Evans, 
Dr.  Robert  Fangmeier.  Mr.  Alfred  Hassler.  Dr. 
Arthur  N.  Holcombe.  Msgr.  Francis  J  Lally, 
Mr.  Stewart  Meacham.  Dr.  Paul  Peachey. 
Rabbi  Michael  A.  Robinson.  Dr.  W.  Harold 
Row.  Dr.  Howard  Schomer.  Gov.  Harold 
Stassen. 

Secretariat:  Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner.  Rev. 
Leonldas  C.  Contoe.  Rev.  Clifford  Earle.  Rev. 
John  H.  Eberly,  Mr.  James  Finn.  Dr.  Alan  F. 
Oeyer.  Rev.  Herschel  Halbert,  Dr.  Homer  A. 
Jack,  Mr  Herman  Will,  Jr.,  Dr.  E.  Raymond 
Wilson. 

Administrative  secretary:  Mrs.  Kay 
Shannon.  ^ 
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Mr  BAYH  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
amazing  developments  which  has  taken 
place  in  higher  education  during  the 
last  two  decades  has  been  the  great  in- 
crease in  participation  by  American  col- 
leges and  universities  in  learned  activ- 
ities throughout  the  world.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  private  foundations,  cor- 
porations and  Government  agencies,  or 
through  their  own  resources,  many  in- 
stitutions, both  large  and  small,  have  as- 
sumed major  roles  in  international  edu- 
cation. Faculty  members,  students,  ad- 
ministrators and  other  research  scholars 
have  gone  abroad  in  ever- increasing 
numbers,  studying,  investigating,  and  as- 
sisting foreign  schools  in  nations 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
thousands  of  students  from  other  lands 
have  flocked  to  our  colleges  and  ui^ver- 
sltles  for  training  in  a  wide  variety  of 
disciplines. 

One  of  the  leaders  In  international  ed- 
ucation has  been  Indiana  University. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Chancellor  Her- 
man Wells,  who  served  as  president  of  the 
university  from  1937  to  1962,  Indiana's 
foreign  study,  research,  and  educational 
a.'^lstance  programs  reach  every  conti- 
nent and  encompass  great  diversity  In 
subject  matter  and  relationships,  and 
more  than  1,000  students  from  foreign 
countries  are  enrolled  at  the  Blooming- 
ton  campus.  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  on  February  27  published  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  these  farflung  educa- 
tional activities  of  Indiana  University. 
I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  REccmn  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
1  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a/,  follows: 

I  Prom  the  LouUvUle  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Feb.  37.  19M| 
iKDiAN*      UNrvrssmr      Campts      Srarrcins 

AHOCND    THr    WOELO PA«fXCNO    ACTIVmiS 

or  SixroKMTS,  Faculty  Rrruecr  Its  Spssao- 

INC    IhrTKKNATTONAL   SCOPK 

(By  Gordon  Engleb&rt) 
BLooMoroTON,  INB. — Hooslers  who  fret  th*t 
Indlaxia  University  has  grown  too  big  "on  the 
banlu  of  JcMrdan  River"  may  be  startled  to 
learn  how  farflung  the  university  really  la. 

Indiana  University  students — up  to  200  a 
y«ar — are  poring  over  books  in  universities 
along  the  Elbe  River  in  Oermany,  the  Man- 
mres  in  Spain,  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  the 
Reno  In  Italy,  and  the  Lower  Rlmac  In  Peru. 
Indiana  University  faculty  members  are 
cl..'-<v:unf;  Government  or  Pord  Foundation 
projects  near  the  Indus  River  In  West  Paltls- 
tan,  the  Rio  Negro  in  Uruguay,  the  Orinoco 
In  Venezuela,  the  Ganges-Brahmaputra  in 
East  P.ax.san.  and  the  Chao  Phraya  in  Thal- 

Other  Indiana  University  faculty  mem- 
bers— at  least  70  this  year — are  studying. 
■.en.  iiing.  or  doing  reeearch  close  by  famous 
."..•rs  .tU  over  the  world.  Including  the  Nak- 
tong  In  Korea. 

It's  a  two-way  street.  Some  1.000  students 
from  countries  around  the  globe  are  enrolled 
every  year  at  Indiana  University. 

Lynn*  L  MMTttt.  Jr.,  vice  president  for  re- 
search and  dean  of  advanced  studies,  stood 
la*t  week  beside  an  enormous  world  map  on 
his  ofllce  wall 

rma  om  the  map 
H^re.  there,  everywhere,  in  every  eontinent, 
were  stuck  tiny  flags  and  pins  with  colored 


head»— denoting  places  where  Indiana  Uni- 
versity people  are  at  study  and  work. 

"This  Is  an  international  university  now, 
in  a  way.  in  part."  said  the  towering  Merrltt, 
drawing  slowly  on  a  cigar. 

"I've  been  here  24  years,  and  when  I  look 
back,  the  university  has  really  changed.  We 
had  few  students  from  abroad.  There  were  a 
lew  foreign  Xaculty  members,  but  not  many." 

The  change,  Merrltt  said,  "Is  due  almost 
entirely  to  Wells  (Chancellor  Herman  B. 
Wells,  who  served  as  president  from  1937  to 
1963). 

"Wells  is  a  remarkable  person.  What  I  sus- 
pect is,  he  started  out  early  to  make  Indiana 
University  a  major  institution.  He  did  it  by 
going  around  and  picking  up  the  best  profes- 
sors, some  experts  on  various  areas,  some  of 
them  natives  from  these  countries. 

"He  would  meet  outstanding  students 
abroad,  and  pretty  soon  they'd  show  up  ^at 
Indiana  University,  saying  they  had  met 
Wells  one  place  or  another." 

Out  of  all  this  grew  Indiana  University's 
present  major  programs  tor  training  and  re- 
search in  African,  Asian,  Latin  American, 
Russian  and  East  European,  and  Uralic- 
Altalc  studies. 

"It's  been  a  very  gradual  evolution."  Mer- 
rltt said. 

The  Latin  American  program  Is  typical. 
To  start  with.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  were 
taught.  These  courses  in  turn  "tended  to 
create  a  few  courses  In  culture"  and — 
finally — a  comprehensive  area-studies  pro- 
gram. 

Today,  a  student  is  offered  a  wide  choice 
of  courses  dealing  with  races,  geography,  his- 
tory, social  problems,  folklore,  and  literature 
of  all  Latin  American  nations.  The  other 
area  programs  cover  the  same  fields. 

WAR    SPEEDED    PKOCESS 

World  War  II  helped  speed  up  the  inter- 
nationalizing process.  Indiana  University 
during  the  war  was  called  on  by  the  Army  to 
train  people  In  "critical  languages." 

"At  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  a  big 
spurt  in  special  languages,"  Merrltt  said. 
"Then,  about  1954,  the  AID  {VS.  Agency  for 
International  Development)  and  the  founda- 
tions started  coming  In  with  overseas  con- 
tracts." 

Under  such  contracts,  the  AID  or  the  Ford 
or  other  foundations  pay  the  costs  of  Indiana 
University  people  carrying  out  specific  proj- 
ects all  over  the  world. 

In  Thailand,  for  instance,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity personnel  spent  8  years  setting  up  an 
institute  for  training  teachers,  and  9  years 
establishing  an  Institute  for  training  public 
administrators.  That  project  has  since  been 
expanded  to  cover  business  administration, 
statistics,  and  economic  development. 

One  result  Merrltt  noted  proudly,  "We 
probably  have  more  alumni  in  'Thailand  than 
any  other  university  In  the  world." 

Among  many  "contract"  Jolis  over  the 
years:  training  medical  school  teachers  in 
West  Pakistan;  training  clerks,  typists,  and 
secretaries  in  Indonesia;  training  nurses  In 
Korea;   audiovisual  instruction  for  Africans. 

Indiana  University  today  is  administering 
eight  contracts: 

Starting  an  Institute  of  education  and 
research  in  West  Pakistan. 

Training  vocational-education  teachers  at 
the  University  del  Trabajo  In  Uruguay. 

Teaching  audiovisual  techniques  In 
Nigeria. 

Obaervtng  a  Peace  Corps  project  in  Sierra 
Leone.  Peace  Corps  men  have  trained  at 
Indiana  University. 

Upgrading  the  economics  department  of 
Catholic  University  of  Caracas,  Veneeuela. 

Upcfrading  business  methods  of  the  Na- 
tional University  of  San  Marcos.  Peru. 

Setting  up  an  Institute  of  business  admin- 
istration at  the  University  of  Dacca,  East 
Pakistan. 

The  continuing  Thailand  project. 


Indiana   University's  international-studies 

program  got  a  tremendous  boost  In  1961  from 

a  $2  8  million  grant  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

And  this  year.  Ford  threw  in  tS  million  more. 

POTTS  uMrvExsrriES  join 

Ford  in  1964  also  made  a  t3  5  million  grant 
to  the  Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for 
International  Activities  (MUCIA),  composed 
of  Indiana  University,  Wisconsin.  Michigan 
State,  and  Illinois. 

With  this  money,  the  four  universities  are 
Joining  in  various  projects,  in  Nigeria,  Peru. 
Thailand.  Okinawa,  and  other  countries,  and 
are  "sweetening"  related  research  by  their 
own  graduate  students. 

Indiana  University  also  has  Joined  six 
other  urUversltles  in  anotlier  consortium  to 
help  develop  sciences  at  Mindanao  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  Philippines.  This,  too,  is  Ford 
financed. 

In  1959,  Indiana  University  opened  a  study 
center  for  Indiana  University  students  at  the 
University  of  San  Marcos  In  Lima,  Peru. 

Last  September,  along  with  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, it  opened  similar  centers  at  univer- 
sities in  Hamburg,  Germany;  Madrid.  Spain, 
and  Strasbourg.  France.  Bj?  Itself  it  opened 
another  at  the  university  In  Bologna.  Italy. 

About  30  students  each  are  enrolled  at 
Lima,  Hamburg,  Madrid  and  Strasbourg  and 
nine  at  Bologna. 

Every  student  is  proficient  in  the  language 
of  that  country.  Most  are  language  and 
literature  majors,  but  Indiana  University  is 
trying  to  interest  students  in  other  major 
fields.  One  Indiana  University  or  Purdue 
faculty  member  oversees  each  center. 

By  last  May.  the  internationally  oriented 
programs  at  Indiana  University  bad  grown 
so  rapidly  and  In  such  profusion  that  the 
bocu'd  of  trustees  established  an  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Center  to  coordinate  them  all. 

T*ATNtNG    roB   PACm-Tr 

The  center,  directed  by  Robert  F  Byrnes, 
not  only  rides  herd  on  the  campus  programs, 
the  overseas  contracts,  the  foreign  college 
study  centers,  and  folklore.  International 
business  and  international  development  re- 
search programs. 

It  also  has  charge  of  student  and  faculty 
exchanges  with  other  schools,  the  summer 
honors  program  for  high  school  students  who 
are  sent  to  Mexico,  France  and  Oermany,  and 
a  "nonwestern  studies  project"  which  pro- 
vides training  for  faculty  members  from  34 
Indiana  colleges.  And  there  are  other 
programs. 

Why  this  great  reaching  out, by  a  land- 
locked State  university  in  a  State  that  has 
long  been  viewed — rightly  or  wrongly — as 
insular  and  isolationist? 

"It's  Just  a  matter  of  living  In  a  modern 
world,"  Merrltt  said  simply, 

"Back  in  the  1800's.  a  peraoa  in  Indiana 
didn't  expect  to  go  abroad;  he  didn't  expect 
to  see  someone  from  abroad;  this  country 
itself  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  foreign 
cotin  tries. 

"Nowadays  you  have  to  know  what's  hap- 
pening abroad.  It's  a  proper  part  of  student 
training." 

The  university,  Merrltt  said,  has  teaching, 
resetu-ch.  and  service  obligations  "to  the 
State,  the  country  and  the  world." 

"Contracts  abroad  are  part  of  our  service 
obligations,  not  Just  to  the  State  and  the 
world,  but  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  United 
States,  for  instance,  has  an  interest  in  see- 
ing that  Thailand  remains  free.  And  this 
Is  tied  up  with  its  economic  development. 

"Universities  are  the  only  places  that  can 
carry  out  some  of  the  contracts  sponsored 
by  the  AID.  Many  involve  establishing  or 
bettering  educational  systems  abroad." 

The  university  has  benefited,  Merrltt 
added,  through  a  faculty  that  baa  become 
much  more  knowledgeable  and  experienced. 

Another  boon  is  a  larger  faculty.  Profes- 
sors on  overseas  contracts  are  paid  by  the 
AID  or  the  foundation.     State  money   that 
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bad  been  provided  for  their  salaries  la  used 
to  blre  replacements  on  the  campus. 

KEPLACEKXNTS    tXTAINXD 

When  the  contract  professors  return  In  a 
couple  of  years,  they  are  absorbed  back  onto 
the  State  payroll,  while  the  replacements 
are  retained. 

Merrltt  said  this  practice  is  Justified  be- 
cause of  normal  growth  of  the  university 
and  Its  departments. 

Sometimes  a  topnotch  man  Is  hired  away 
from  another  university  Bpeciflcally  to  take 
on  an  overseas  contract.  When  that's 
finished,  he  returns  to  Indiana  University. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity International  program  drew  high  praise 
In  a  300-page  report  by  Education  and  World 
Affairs,  a  private,  nonprofit  organization  that 
studied  Indiana  University.  Cornell,  Michi- 
gan State,  Stanford,  Tulane,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  report  said  there's  no  ready  explana- 
tion "why  this  small  frontier  college  should 
grow  into  a  university  with  a  worldwide 
reputation  and  strong  international  com- 
mitments." 

But  It  suggested  that  It  "Is  attributable 
to  the  Interplay  of  three  elements: 

"The  Individual  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  faculty  members;  the  backing  of  the 
administration,  especially  the  International- 
izing influence  of  Chancellor  Wells,  and  the 
resulting  climate  on  the  campus,  which 
helped  stimulate  more  and  more  Interna- 
tional involvement." 

Whatever  the  reasons,  Merrltt  obviously 
enjoyed  telling  about  a  recent  trip  he  took 
through  Africa  with  some  fellow  MUCIA 
representatives. 

"No  matter  where  we  go,  way  out  in  the 
bush,  we  always  run  into  a  graduate  of  In- 
diana University,"  Merrltt  quoted  one  of 
hla  companions  as  saying. 


SENATOR  HARTKE  CALLS  FOR  UN 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  TO  MEET  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said,  and  needs  to  be  said,  con- 
cerning the  American  position  In  south- 
east Asia,  and  particularly  in  Vietnam. 
The  singular  fact  remains  that  we  are 
pursuing  a  unilateral  course  to  all  in- 
tentai  without  benefit  of  real  or  prom- 
ised troop  support  in  the  field  by  the 
majority  of  our  free  world  allies.  On 
Saturday,  March  26,  In  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  during  the  course  of  a  speech  that 
covered  many  topics,  ttie  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  made  a  suggestion 
of  value  which  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Congress.  The  Senator 
suggested  that  a  special  session  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  be  requested  by  the 
United  States  so  that  other  free  world 
nations  may  shoulder  with  us  the  obli- 
gation to  stop  CcHnmunlst  aggression. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
portion  of  his  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExcEKPTs  or  Address  bt  Senator  Vance 
Haktkb,   op   Indiana 

A  cloud  hangs  over  our  beloved  country 
*  ■  *  as  our  manpower  and  our  national  re- 
sources are  channeled  into  a  war  whoee  end- 
ing is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Much  as  I  regret  that  American  youths  are 
In  a  body-to-body  confrontation  with  Asians, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  are  there. 

We  are  locked  in  a  battle  that  we  can  and 
will  win.  But  I  do  not  want  this  to  become 
a  major  war,  a  world  war  or  a  nuclear  war 
In  the  iM-ocess, 


If  this  world  Is  plunged  into  the  holocaust 
of  thermonuclear  war,  we  here  tonight  need 
never  again  be  concerned  al>out  another  elec- 
tion •    •    •  or  anything  else. 

By  encouraging  Senate  debate  and  open 
hearings,  I  helped  to  open  a  window  to  let 
In  some  fresh  air,  by  inviting  public  opinion 
to  sit  at  our  policy  table,  by  urging  free 
and  open  discussions  within  bounds  of  na- 
tional seciirity.  so  that  more  Americans  may 
understand  what  led  us  into  our  present 
entaglements. 

A  survey  of  American  thought  recently 
conducted  by  Stanford  University  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
says: 

"In  common  with  other  political  polls,  this 
study  shows  that  President  Johnson  has  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  re^ond- 
ents  on  this  survey  approved  of  the  way  In 
which  the  President  Is  handling  the  Vietnam 
Bltiuition.  Unlike  other  studies,  our  more 
complete  investigation  also  shows  wide- 
spread support  for  moderate  deescalation  of 
the  conflict,  and  a  reluctance  to  pay  the  In- 
creased economic  and  manpower  costs  which 
a  substantial  escalation  would  Involve. 
Americans  are  opposed  to  the  extreme  solu- 
tions of  either  a  massive  escalation  ot  a 
sudden  withdrawal  leading  to  a  Communist 
takeover  In  Vietnam." 

That  is  what  Vanck  HAarxx  has  been 
saying. 

Believe  me,  Vance  Habtkb  has  not 
changed. 

More  than  ever,  I  am  for  the  principles 
and  programs  for  which  we  fought  and  won 
In  1964.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  lose  the 
great  gains  In  social  legislation  achieved  by 
Congress,  the  principles  for  which  our  party 
stands. 

Our  deep  Involvement  In  Asia,  however.  Is 
eroding,  one  by  one,  programs  for  which  we 
worked  so  long,  the  school  milk  fund,  na- 
tional defense  education  loans  and  scholar- 
ships, to  aid  federally  Impacted  school 
districts  which  may  mean  higher  property 
taxes  m  nearly  100  Indiana  school  districts, 
rural  electrification,  on  and  on  It  goes. 

Then  there  are  the  excise  taxes. 

After  30  years — with  full  sanction  of  the 
administration — we  finally  removed  most  of 
this  national  sales  tax,  for  the  betterment  of 
business,  for  the  betterment  of  Jobs,  for  the 
betterment  of  our  national  economy  which 
has  shown  a  steady  upturn  since  we  turned 
out  the  Republicans  In  1960  and  elected  the 
great  and  beloved  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Then  we  laid  the  enduring  foundations  of 
the  Great  Society  with  another  great  Presi- 
dent, whom  history  will  record  as  one  of  the 
greatest,  a  man  whom  we  support  and  for 
whom  we  pray — Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Among  my  proudest  moments  are  the  op- 
porturUtles  I  have  had  of  working  with  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  to  make  medi- 
care a  reality,  to  begin  to  erase  poverty  and 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  Ignorance  in  our 
rich  Nation,  to  guarantee  of  voting  rlghtf  for 
all,  in  higher  education  as  an  Investment  In 
America's  future,  for  clean  air  and  pure 
water,  for  interstate  highways,  and  to  cut 
taxes. 

Now  I  offer  our  Nation,  and  you,  a  possible 
solution  to  the  worldwide  soul  searching  of 
our  course  in  southeast  Asia.  I  hope  that 
In  the  near  future  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  will  ask  for  a 
special  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
(where  there  Is  no  veto)  so  the  entire  free 
world  may  shoulder  with  us  the  obligation  to 
stop  Communist  aggression. 


IS  WAR  ON  POVERTY  BECOMINQ 

WAR  ON  BUSINESS? 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 


article  which  appeared  in  the  March  Is- 
sue of  Nation's  Business,  entitled  "Is 
War  on  Poverty  Becoming  War  on  Busi- 
ness?" by  Paul  Hencke,  associate  editor 
of  the  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Is    Was    on     Poverty    Becoming    War    on 
Business? 

in  some  American  cities  the  war  on  pov- 
erty seems  dangerously  close  to  becoming  a 
war  on  business. 

Consider  these  recent  examples  of  this  new 
and  militant  trend: 

In  the  front  window  of  a  "consumer  edu- 
cation" office  on  a  boulevard  near  the  Capitol 
In  Washington,  tax  paid  poverty  fighters 
have  plastered  a  handbUl  depleting  the 
profit-bloated,  horned  caricature  of  a  busi- 
ness leader  in  the  act  of  snatching  bread 
from  the  outstretched  fingers  of  chUdren. 

In  a  similar  center  run  by  antlpoverty 
workers  at  another  Washington  address,  an 
ex-lalK>r  lobbyist — whose  salary  also  comes 
largely  out  of  tax  funds — proudly  shows  off 
an  exhibit  of  well-known  foods,  soaps,  and 
cosmetic  products.  She  uses  the  items  to 
warn  low-Income  shoppers  against  what  she 
calls  "the  deceptive  packaging  practices"  of 
some  firms. 

In  Baltimore,  poverty  workers  on  the  pub- 
lic payroll  accompany  housewives  on  shop- 
ping field  trips,  urging  them  to  buy  at  large 
chalnstores  and  pass  up  the  small  neighbor- 
hood markets  they  have  traditionally  patron- 
ized. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  director  of  a  pilot 
project  In  consumer  action  freely  concedes 
that  "consumer  advisers"  in  his  federally 
subsidized,  •256.000  program  get  many  of  the 
buying  hints  they  pass  along  to  shoppers 
from  cooperatives,  the  columns  of  the  labor 
press  and  from  the  pages  of  product-rating 
consumer  magazines. 

Back  in  Washington,  a  high-spirited  band 
of  social  workers,  civil  rights  activists  and 
others  on  the  poverty  program  payroll  turned 
out  on  a  workday  recently  to  help  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNOC)  stage  of  cltywlde  boycott  of  the  DC. 
Transit  Co.  In  protest  against  a  proposed  5- 
cent  fare  increase.  TTie  boycott  snarled  traf- 
fic and  cost  the  privately  owned  bus  facility 
an  estimated  150,000  fares. 

Bach  of  these  incidents  suggests  that  the 
escalating  consumer  education  phase  of  the 
Ooverrunent's  war  on  poverty  Is  being  fought 
with  some  questionable  weapons  and  on 
fronts  a  good  deal  larger  than  those  Congress 
had  In  mind  when  it  passed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Businessmen  are  weU  aware  of  the  plight 
of  the  poor;  with  other  Americans,  they  ap- 
plaud the  acoomplishments  of  those  who  are 
struggling  to  eliminate  poverty.  At  the  same 
time,  businessmen  can  hardly  accept  unques- 
tionlngly  some  of  the  things  that  are  oc- 
curring under  the  guise  of  a  war  on  poverty. 

The  1964  Antlpoverty  Act,  for  example,  did 
not  give  poverty  fighters  the  right  or  mission 
to  subject  businessmen  to  vitriolic  public 
ridicule.    And  yet  this  Is  happening. 

The  act  did  not  empower  poverty  pro- 
gram operatives  to  propagate  their  own 
Judgments  as  to  what  constitutes  "deceptive" 
packaging.  Yet  this  Is  happening — and  at  a 
time  when  Congress  Itself  Is  still  undecided 
about  enacting  so-called  truth-ln -packaging 
legislation. 

The  act  did  not  authorize  persons  whose 
salaries  come  from  Federal  funds  to  direct 
customers  Into  or  away  from  specific  places 
of  business.     Tet  this  is  happening. 

Nor  did  the  act  call  for  massive  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  poor  for  purposes  such  as  boy- 
cotts, or  buyers'  strikes,  Tet  this  Is  happen- 
ing. The  potential  consequences  of  this  de- 
velopment   alone,    when    considered    in    the 
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light  of  the  racial  tension  In  aome  cltlea.  are 
•obering  cause  to  question  tbe  course  a  Oov- 
emment-lnltlated  program  can  take,  once 
begun. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  an  antlbusineaa 
posture  Is  not  the  conscious  Intent  of  re- 
sponsible antipoverty  warriors.  Prom  the 
press-wary  front  office  at  tbe  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  Washington,  down  to 
the  most  naive  neighborhood  antipoverty 
worker,  the  expressed  goal  Is  the  same:  To 
show  the  Indigent  and  uninformed  how  they 
can  stretch  their  buying  dollar,  and  to  help 
them  avoid  the  few  merchants  who  exploit 
the  poor  through  high-pressure  salesman- 
ship, high-Interest  Installment  buying,  trlclc 
contracts,  or  other  devices. 

It  is  in  the  execution  of  this  objective  that 
the  program  has  Jumped  the  tracks. 

A  poverty  war  adviser  working  In  a  con- 
sumer Information  center  will  step  beyond 
simply  giving  poor  people  advice  on  how  to 
draw  up  a  family  budget  and  tell  them  to 
avoid  buying  one  brand  because  It  costs  more 
than  another.  Or  the  shopper  will  be  urged 
to  patronize  chains,  on  the  theory  that  the 
chains  buy  In  large  volume  and  are  likely  to 
charge  leas  than  a  low-volume.  Independent 
retailer.  TTils  leads  to  naming  chains  and 
naming  the  smaller  stores. 

If  a  shopper  Is  unable  to  read,  or  Is  slow 
witted,  the  poverty  program  employee  may 
go  along  to  pick  out  items  for  her.  In  one 
Instance,  a  young  woman  assigned  as  a  con- 
sumer aid  in  Washington  escorted  an  em- 
ployed, middle-aged  man  Into  an  appliance 
store.  Once  there,  she  Ulked  him  out  of 
buying  one  kind  of  TV  set  he  had  decided 
on,  and  into  buying  another,  lower  priced 
mixlel  This  young  woman  told  Nation's 
Business  that  whenever  shoppers  ask  her 
advice  on  buying  washing  machines,  she  al- 
ways  tells   them:    •Whatever   you  do,  don't 

get  a .    I  have  one  of  those  myself,  and 

it  s  lousy." 

Large-scale  federally  supported  consumer 
education  programs  now  are  operating  In  six 
cities — Washington,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and  Providence. 
R  I  —and  GEO  officials  say  consumer-related 
»er\  ices  arf  available  on  a  smaller  scale  In 
upward  of  75  other  communities  where  they 
are  currently  spending  »24  million.  Federal 
poverty  officials  admit  that  they  don't  know 
the  exact  niimber. 

In  some  of  the  larger  consumer  centers, 
a  help-seeker  can  get  anything  from  hints 
on  how  to  use  Federal  food  stamps  to  advice 
on  planned  parenthood  (tof^ether  with  free 
contraceptive  supplies).  Legal  aid.  credit 
u;.lons,  and  other  related  services  are  fre- 
quently tied  In,  and  one  consumer  office  in 
Waahlngton  even  sporU  a  coffeehouse  next 
door.  There  the  poor  of  the  area  assemble 
on  weekends  to  hear  poetry  readings,  a  Jazz 
combo,  and  lectures  on  handwriting  analysis. 

Edna  Johnson,  director  of  Baltimore's  con- 
sumer protection  program,  an  activity  sub- 
contracted by  the  OEO  through  the  Urban 
le.igue,  says  the  poor  sometimes  are  more 
to  blame  than  unscrupulous  merchants  for 
the  buying  Axes  they  get  themselves  Into. 

•Some  of  these  people  are  trying  to  get 
something  for  nothing. •'  she  asserts.  "They 
plunge  Into  big  debt  apparently  thinking 
they  can  get  out  of  paying  It.  They  know 
what  they  are  doing,  but  they  do  It  anyway. 
Why,  I  had  a  man  call  up  the  other  day  and 
aak  me  what  he  should  do  about  »45  worth  of 
parking  and  traffic  violation  tickets  he  bod 
Ai  cumuUted.- 

Bj:  Mt'^  Johnson  has  equally  critical 
words  for  merchants  who  prey  on  the  gullible 
p<or  sae  dtes  a  recent  case  handled  by 
i.er  office  in  which  an  ao- year-old  Negro  man 
P  rchosed  what  he  thought  was  a  MO  mat- 
tress, only  to  discover  later  that  he  had 
lUKT ed  an  ordor  lor  »  •370  ortttopodic  model. 

In  some  city  iMlgbkorboods,  consumer  ad- 
vis*r»   .^«-  e   vt    virtually  no  limits  on  the 


scope  of  their  activities  for  and  with   the 
needy. 

Washington  la  a  consplclous  example  of 
this  open-ended  operation.  Poverty  program 
personnel  working  under  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  the  city's  local  agency  for 
the  Federal  program,  canvass  entire  slum 
neighborhoods.  They  acquaint  residents 
with  the  new  services  available  to  them  and 
urge  the  poor  to  form  their  own  units  for 
concerted  action  against  store  owners  and 
landlords  against  whom  they  may  have  a 
grievance,  whether  over  store  conditions, 
credit  policies.  Inventories,  rents,  or  whatnot. 

HOW    TO    atTN    A    BOYCOTT 

The  boycptt  of  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  dis- 
closes Just  how  potent  such  organizing  ef- 
forts can  be. 

While  the  boycott  was  sponsored  by  SNCC, 
publicly  paid  antipoverty  workers  through- 
o\jt  the  Capital  left  their  regular  duties  to 
Join  In.  They  participated  in  the  preboycott 
planning,  posted  and  distributed  leaQets  an- 
nouncing the  boycott  (and  bitterly  attack- 
ing DC.  Transit  Owner  O.  Roy  Chalk)  and 
drove  special  "freedom  cars"  that  carried 
hundreds  of  both  low-  and  middle-income 
Negro  and  white  residents  to  and  from  their 
Jobs  dtiring  the  protest. 

Various  rider-strike  command  posts  were 
set  up  around  the  city  for  the  boycott.  Tax- 
salaried  antipoverty  workers,  as  well  as  SNCC 
representatives  and  unpaid  volunteers,  plan- 
ned their  strategy  In  military  fashion  on 
large  maps  of  Washington  which  had  been 
hung,  war-room  style,  on  office  walla. 

At  one  point  before  drivers  scrambled  for 
their  cars,  an  otherwise  soft-spoken  social 
worker  who  heads  up  UPO  activities  in  south- 
east Washington  raised  his  voice  to  issue  this 
order:  "Don^t  forget,  stop  wherever  you  see 
people  waiting  for  a  bus  and  tell  them,  'Don't 
ride  DC.  Transit!'  " 

The  man  who  issued  the  strident  com- 
mand— like  most  of  those  who  were  listening 
to  him — is  paid,  at  least  in  part,  from  UPO's 
Federal  input  of  M.7  million. 

On  the  morning  of  the  boycott,  traffic 
moved  at  a  slow  pace  through  streets  and 
intersections  patrolled  by  specially  assigned 
police.  Arteries  leading  Into  Washington 
over  its  Anacostla  River  bridges  were  thick 
with  automobiles  and  almost  empty  buses. 
Some  buses  and  trucks  owned  by  churches 
and  other  groups  were  pressed  Into  emerg- 
ency ser%'lce.  Many  workers  were  late  in 
reaching  their  Jobs  and  others  stayed  home. 
By  the  time  the  day  was  over.  SNCC  pro- 
nounced the  boycott  a  "90-percent  success," 
and  began  at  once  to  lay  plans  for  similar 
demonstrations. 

Less  dramatic,  but  equally  vigorous,  ef- 
forts to  organize  people  for  pyrotest  action  are 
being  directed  by  E.  Pauline  Myers,  who  runs 
a  federally  funded  UPO  consumer  center  In 
one  of  Washington's  poorest  districts. 

Miss  Myers  is  a  stout,  outgoing  woman 
whose  background  is  not  In  home  econotnlcs, 
as  you  might  expect,  but  In  what  she  likes 
to  call  "propaganda."  As  early  as  the  1930's 
she  was  a  Washington  lobbyist  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  and  the 
National  Fraternal  Council  of  Negro 
Churches.  Among  other  things,  she  lobbied 
for  the  first  fair  employment  practices  leg- 
LMation.  It  Is  In  her  office  that  the  truth- 
In-packaglng  exhibit  is  displayed.  It  was 
loaned  to  her  by  a  Maryland  co-op. 

Her  manner,  like  that  of  noany  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  is  engaging  and  warm. 
For  the  most  {xtrt.  living  conditions  In  the 
area  she  serves  are  deplorable,  with  base- 
ments of  some  old  buildings  split  up  Into 
two  and  even  three  apartments  that  rent 
«ep«rat*ly  for  as  much  as  $60  a  month.. 
Many  residents  collect  welfare  payments. 
The  crime  rate  is  high.  The  Black  Muslim 
movement,  in  Miss  Myers'  words,  is  "grow- 
ing at  a  disturbing  rate,'  especially  amon« 
men  who  have  prison  records. 


Her  voice  aeldotn  changes  In  its  soft  and 
even  tooe,  but  she  dn^JS  an  oceaeloDaJ  phrase 
that  sounds  Jarringly  militant. 

"We're  about  to  have  confrontations  with 
some  of  the  merchants."  she  said  at  one 
point,  while  being  interviewed  by  a  Nation's 
Business  editor.  "We've  had  complaints 
about  unsanitary  conditions  in  one  oi  the 
big  markets  in  particular,  and  we  are  going 
to  get  the  manager  and  some  of  our  neigh- 
borhood people  together  here  for  a  confron- 
tation." 

CSACKDOWN  ON  SMALL  MmCHANTS 

The  effectiveness  so  far  of  Washington's 
"confrontations"  Is  not  really  clear.  Some 
small  merchants,  when  visited  by  delegations 
of  neighborhood  residents  and  antipoverty 
personnel,  have  promised  to  do  what  they 
can  to  Improve  the  appearance  of  their  stores 
and  to  eliminate  conditions  deemed  unsani- 
tary by  the  complaining  parties.  Major 
changes  are  difficult  for  most  beoatise  they 
don't  have  the  capital. 

Some  small  merchants  are  understandably 
bitter  about  being  pressured  at  all.  In  many 
instances  they  have  been  doing  business  In 
low-income  neighborhoods  for  many  years, 
have  granted  long-term  credit  to  their  pa- 
trons and  have  made  other  personalised  serv- 
ices available— such  as  storing  in  their  freez- 
ers turkeys  and  cuts  of  meat  too  large  to  t>e 
safely  kept  in  their  customers'  antiquated 
iceboxes  and  refrigerators. 

One  store  operator,  who  asked  that  he  not 
l>e  identified,  complained  to  Nation's  Busi- 
ness: "I  don^t  understand.  Suddenly  I'm 
being  told  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
They  want  me  to  stock  more  and  to  spruce 
up  the  place,  but  I  haven't  got  the  money  for 
that.  At  the  same  time,  the  poverty  people 
are  telling  my  oldtlme  customers  to  use  the 
bigger  stores, 

"The  two  things  don't  Jibe.  Do  they  want 
me  here  or  not?  If  they  keep  on  encouraging 
people  to  buy  somewhere  else.  I  am  going  out 
of  btisiness  for  damned  sure." 

Jamps  Love,  a  well-groomed  young  high- 
school  dropout  who  now  works  as  a  consumer 
aid  in  a  neighl>orhood  near  the  Capitol,  en- 
thusiastically told  how  be  had  organiaed  peo- 
ple in  a  flve-block  area  to  protest  unsanitary 
conditions  In  a  corner  grocery. 

"Some  of  my  people  said,  "Let's  close  him 
down',"  the  yo'uth  recounted,  "but  I  ex- 
plained that  we  didn't  want  to  run  the  man 
out  of  business — Jtiat  get  him  to  clean  up  his 
store,  put  in  aome  new  window  glass  and 
offer  more  variety  in  the  things  he  has  to 
aell.  We  went  over  there  and  met  with  the 
man  and  be  has  done  a  few  things.  He  fixed 
one  of  the  windows,  anyway.  Took  down  a 
wooden  partition  that  was  keeping  out  light 
and  put  In  some  real  glass." 

Out  In  San  Francisco,  where  Art  Danforth 
runs  the  federally  subsidized  Bay  Area  Neigh- 
borhood Development  (BAND)  constimer-ac- 
tlon  pn-ogram,  the  picture  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Low-Income  Negroes  and  whites,  in- 
cluding many  Spanish-speaking  immigrants, 
live  in  the  three  areas  BAND  covers.  Mr. 
Danforth  has  a  number  of  field  workers  on 
his  total  staff  of  48  full-  and  part-time  peo- 
ple, but  they  stick  to  "budget  and  fraud 
counseling"  for  the  most  part  and  have  not 
yet  moved  Into  any  militant  large-scale 
organizing. 

However,  Mr.  Danforth  feels  that  some- 
thing along  these  lines  will  probably  develop 
in  time. 

'"When  people  have  lived,  in  frustration 
for  years  and  years,  as  many  of  these  poor 
people  have,  they  finally  •want  to  do  some- 
thing," he  says. 

At  centers  in  Hunter's  Point-Bayvlew, 
North  Oakland,  and  the  Mission  District, 
BAUD'S  consumer  advisers  offer  people  who 
phone  In  or  drop  In  advice  on  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  beet  buys  in  "grocertes.  cars 
or  whatever."  Not  all  of  the  adriaers  are 
fully  qualified  to  be  doing  this,  itx.  Den- 
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forth  admits,  ao  they  rely  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  product-rating  constimer  maga- 
alnes  and  materials  issued  by  cooperatives 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Some  quote 
Sidney  Margollus,  whoee  consumer- oriented 
column  has  long  been  featured  In  the  AFL- 
CIO  News  and  other  labor  papers. 

Mr.  Danforths  last  Job.  before  he  took  over 
at  BAND,  was  as  educational  director  of  the 
Consiuners  Cooperative  Society  of  Palo  Alto, 
CaUf.,  and  before  that  In  community  fund- 
raising.  To  get  the  necessary  10  percent  of 
local  capital  needed  to  match  the  90  per- 
cent available  from  the  Federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  he  turned  to  California 
Associate  Cooperatives  of  Richmond.  Calif. 
At  one  point  he  was  accused  of  '•trying  to  or- 
ganize one  huge  cooperative  among  the  poor 
of  the  Bay  area."  but  he  says  this  charge  was 
baseless. 

HEtJ>  FROM    BtrSTNISS 

Concerned  business  groups,  including  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  a  furniture  house 
and  a  meat  firm,  recently  have  been  giving 
BAND  staffers  coaching  in  how  to  explain  to 
people  what  to  look  for,  and  what  to  avoid, 
when  they  buy  products  In  those  fields. 

Biisiness  has  moved  to  help  the  poverty 
fighters  In  other  parte  of  the  Nation,  too, 
but  the  effort  to  date  has  been  limited.  In 
Washington,  for  example,  some  firms  have 
donated  kitchen  equipment  for  use  In  home- 
making  Instruction,  canned  goods  for  dis- 
tribution at  "food  banks,"  sewing  machines, 
fabrics,  utensils  and  other  Items. 

But  the  Incongruities  crop  up  even  here. 
In  a  large,  privately  owned  apartment  proj- 
ect, for  example,  the  ovimers  provided  space 
free  of  charge  for  a  complex  of  antipoverty 
services,  including  an  office  for  neighbor- 
hood organizers,  a  food  and  clothing  bank, 
and  rooms  to  house  field  placement  per- 
sonnel of  the  VS.  Emplo>'ment  Service.  And 
yet,  aome  of  this  same  business-donated 
space  was  used  during  the  Washington  trans- 
It  boycott  for  hanging  SNCC  handbills  In 
which  the  president  of  the  transit  company 
was  picturtii  as  a  snarling  "buslord"  who  de- 
m.'inded  30-cent  fares  from  passengers  at 
gunpoint. 

Some  businessmen  are  surprised  when 
they  learn  of  the  extent  of  the  consvmier 
services  now  being  offered  as  a  result  of  the 
^hnson  administration's  war  on  poverty, 
and  some  admit  to  a  feeling  of  "sheer  fright" 
over  the  infiuences  which  people  lacking 
a  btisiness  grovmding  can  bring  to  these  ac- 
tivltlee. 

Others  react  differently. 
One  group  of  businessmen  recently  spent 
a  day  with  constmaer  education  specialists 
in  a  major  eastern  city,  and  found  much 
they  could  do  to  help.  These  men  came 
away  concerned  that  some  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard  did  not  make  much  sense  in 
urms  of  hardnosed  economlaU  (They  are 
teaching  some  people  skills  that  aren't  In 
demand,"  grumbled  one  member  of  the  dele- 
gation) but  Impressed  with  the  zeal  of  the 
antipoverty  team.  Before  rettirning  to  their 
offices,  they  huddled  to  plan  ways  for  putting 
together  special  training  materials  that 
could  be  productively  used  in  the  program 
they  bad  Inspected. 

"You  know."  mused  one  gruff  entrepreneur 
In  the  group,  "this  war  on  poverty  isn't  going 
to  go  away.  The  p)oor  are  on  the  move.  I 
think  we'd  better  get  in  there  and  make  sure 
the  Job  gete  done  right." 


JAMES  SYMINGTON:  NEW  CHIEF  OP 
PROTOCOL 

Mr.  McGOVKElN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  appropriate 
appointments  made  by  President  John- 
son Is  his  selection  of  James  Symington 
as  the  State  Department's  chief  of  proto- 
col.   I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
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Jim  Symington  when  President  Kennedy 
appointed  me  to  head  up  the  food-for- 
peace  program  with  Mr.  Sj'mington  as 
my  deputy  in  1961-62.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  with  unusual  effectiveness.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  he  added  a 
sensitivity  to  the  program  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  successes  of  food  for  peace  in 
the  early  1960s. 

The  son  of  our  colleague.  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri,  Jim 
SjTnington  has  emerged  as  an  effective 
and  much  admired  individual  in  his  own 
right.  Wasiungton  columnist,  Mary 
McGrory,  has  written  of  the  new  proto- 
col chief,  "It  is  difficult  to  find  anyone 
who  doesn't  like  Symington."  As  one 
who  greatly  admires  Mr.  Symington's 
unusual  musical  talent,  I  agree  with  Miss 
McGrory "s  further  observation  that:  "It 
Is  impossible  to  find  anyone  who  does  not 
appreciate  his  minstrelsy."  The  new 
protocol  chief  Is  highly  skilled  In  the  use 
of  languages,  music,  and  human  rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Mc- 
Grory's  article  In  the  March  27  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star,  and  also  a  news 
Item  on  Mr.  Symington's  appointment 
In  the  current  Issue  of  Time  magazine  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 

Mar.  27,  1966) 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

STMING^TON   A   POPITLAa   Choics 

When  Uoyd  Hand  suddenly  ducked  out 
of  bis  Job  as  chief  of  protocol  to  seek  his 
political  fortunee  in  California.  President 
Johnson  called  for  a  list  of  bright  young  men 
In  the  administration  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  Just  such  contingencies. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  name  of  James  W. 
Symington,  38,  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delln. 
quency.  He  decided  on  the  apot  that  he 
wanted  Symington  to  switch  from  handling 
dropouts  to  handling  diplomats. 

It  Is  the  most  pop\ilar  appointment  the 
President  has  made  since  he  plucked  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  from  the  Supreme  Court  and 
dispatched  him  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  testy  town.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
anyone  who  doeant  Uke  Symington.  It  la 
impossible  to  find  anyone  who  doesn't  ap- 
preciate his  minstrelsy.  An  accomplished 
guitarist,  he  has  a  sweet  tenor  voice  and 
sings  ballads,  aome  of  his  own  composition. 

The  choice  pleased  both  Johnsonians  and 
Kennedyltes,  hawks  and  doves,  classical  and 
jazz  buffs,  Symington's  favorite  compoeer 
is  Mozart,  but  he  swings  with  the  pop  art 
set,  too. 

His  wife,  Sylvia,  Is  also  musical  and  charm- 
ing. His  children,  Julie,  11,  and  Jeremy,  8, 
are  singularly  well-mannered.  At  Syming- 
ton's swearing-in  ceremonies,  they  stood  in 
the  receiving  line  and  greeted  well-wishers 
with  great  aplomb. 

Symington,  a  slim  lawyer  who  speaks  three 
languages,  is  trained  In  diplomacy.  He 
served  John  Hay  Whitney  for  2  years  In 
London  and  one  of  hU  chores  was  to  ar- 
range the  visit  of  then  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  In  1959. 

He  provided  the  only  soothing  notes  of  the 
1960  Democratic  Convention.  His  father. 
Senator  Bttjart  8tmd*oton,  of  Mlssoxirl,  made 
a  small  bid  for  the  presidential  nomlnaUon. 
It  came  to  naught,  but  had  the  matter  been 
decided  by  those  grateful  auditors  who  heard 
Jim   Symington   singing  gentle   anti-Elsen- 


how«r  ditUea  in  his  father's  headquarters,  it 
might  have  come  out  differently. 

Symington  Joined  the  New  Frontier  as 
Deputy  to  the  Administrator  of  Food  for 
Peace,  Oixmox  MoOovmu*,  who  has  since  be- 
come a  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Mc- 
GovERN  says  Symington  has  a  knack  of 
adapting    to    foreigners   and    understanding 

them. 

His  second  boss  was  then  Attorney  General 
RoBKBT  F.  Kennedy.  As  an  administrative 
assistant,  one  of  Symington's  Jobs  was  to  tour 
campuses  to  find  out  how  foreign  students 
were  faring  in  American  universities,  which 
has  tvirned  out  to  be  a  relevant  assignment. 

Since  June  1966,  Symington  has  been  the 
Justice  Department's  expert  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. One  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the 
interdepartmental  group  was  Its  successful 
negotiation  of  peace  between  the  teenagers  of 
Hampton  Beach,  N.H..  and  their  elders. 

He  was  always  a  featured  performer  at  the 
annual  Justice  Department  Christmas  parties 
for  the  poor  children  of  Washington. 

He  would  say.  "I  wish  you  lUds  would  stay 
in  school "  before  he  struck  up  "I  Ride  on  Ole 
Paint"  or  "Liza  Jane," 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  regards 
Symington  as  uniquely  suited  to  hla  new 
duUes.  In  addition  to  being  polite,  says 
Mr.  Katzenbach.  he  is  droll. 

Symington  got  started  In  a  great  flurry. 
Within  an  hour  of  being  sworn  in,  he  was 
In  the  yellow  Oval  Room  presenting  bis  first 
ambassador.  Amim  Ahmad  Hussein  of  the 
Sudan,  to  President  Johnson, 

His  voice  quivered  a  trifle,  but  his  pronun- 
ciation was  fine.  He  had  been  briefed  on 
the  ritual  In  the  limousine  on  his  way  to 
the  White  House  by  his  deputy.  Chester 
Carter. 

He  was  already  Immersed  In  preparation 
for  his  first  big  test,  the  historic  and  un- 
precedented visit  of  the  first  woman  prime 
minister  to  come  to  America,  Indira  Gandhi 
of  India. 

Symington  and  hla  wife  are  now  busy 
studying  photographs  of  the  members  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  entourage.  A  phoneUcs  ex- 
pert is  coaching  them  In  the  pronunciation 
of  Indian  names. 

He  is  also  studying  a  huge  briefing  book 
full  of  statlsUca  and  discussiona  of  Indian 
issues:  Food,  economy  and  relations  with 
PalLlstan.  While  a  chief  of  protocol  must 
be  a  past  master  of  small  talk,  be  must  also 
be  ready  for  that  moment  when  a  weary 
bead  of  state  wishes  to  discuss,  wltb  the 
ever-present  guide  and  escort,  aome  matter 
of  substance. 

Symington  Is  greatly  looking  forward  to 
the  moment  when  he  steps  forward  to  wel- 
come Mrs.  Gandhi,  in  the  name  of  President 
Johnson,  speaking  hla  name  and  hla  new 
position. 

When  she  goes  back  to  New  Delhi,  be  will 
address  himself  to  getting  in  touch  with  his 
new  constituency,  the  representaUves  of  113 
countries  on  embassy  row.  He  wants  to  ccan- 
munlcate  with  them  and  find  out  their  in- 
terests, views  and  problems  and.  as  he  says, 
"readily,  speedily  and  accurately  transnilt 
them  to  the  executive  department." 

(From  Time  magazine] 
Folk  Smc««  in  Stxipid  Pants 
Special  clothes  hangers  bad  to  be  found 
to  accommodate  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  s 
flowing  silk  saris.  Red  roses — her  late 
father's  favored  flower— were  arrayed  around 
Blair  House.  As  to  whether  Indira  Gandhi 
should  address  the  all-male  National  Presa 
Club  or  the  ladies'  press  corps  or  both.  It  was 
diplomatically  decided  that  a  J<rint  session 
was  called  for.  Executing  such  arrange- 
ments would  be  delicate  even  for  old  pro- 
tocol hands.  Yet  this  week's  state  visit— 
the  first  ever  by  a  woman  premier— marked 
a  last-minute  premiere  for  a  novice.  Un- 
ruffled, James  Wadsworth  Symington  recalls 
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his  stint  u  a  Marine  private.     Said  he:  "You 
learn  that  you  alw&ys  'land  running.'  " 

Symington.  38.  who  alnce  last  May  served 
as  the  Pr«eldent'8  adviser  on  Juvenile  de- 
llnqency.  started  running  the  moment  he 
was  sworn  In  last  week  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Chief  of  Protocol,  succeeding  Lloyd 
Hand  wh  resigned  to  enter  California  poll- 
tics  He  ;.-id  been  In  office  less  than  an  hour 
when  he  presented  Sudan's  new  Ambassador, 
Amln  Ahmed  Hussein,  to  the  President. 
Apart  from  preparing  for  Mrs.  Oandhl'g 
visit,  Symington  was  also  busily  readying 
himself  to  handle  the  myriad  problems  of  the 
113  foreign  mission  chiefs  In  Washington — 
bis  new  "constituency,"  as  Johnson  called 
It. 

OITVaZB    LA    BOUCHB 

By  background  and  experience,  blue- 
blooded,  boyishly  handsome  Jim  Symington 
has  unusual  qualifications  for  the  Job. 

His  father  is  Missouri's  Democratic  Senator 
BriTAST  STicDfOTON,  hls  mother  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Senator  James  Wadswortb  and 
granddaughter  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay.  After  eastern  schooling  (Deerfleld 
Academy.  Yale,  and  Columbia  Law),  he  was 
deputy  director  of  the  food -for -peace  pro- 
gram, later  was  a  top  assistant  to  Bobbt 
KrNNXOT  when  he  was  Attorney  General. 

Hitherto,  young  Symington  has  been  best 
known  in  Washington  society  as  a  baritone 
folk  singer  and  guitar  player  who  performed 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  n  while  he  was  special 
assistant  (from  1968  to  I960)  to  his  cousin, 
John  Hay  Whitney,  ther  Ambassador  to  Brit- 
ain. When  the  Symingtons  went  to  Wash- 
ington, he  began  entertaining  foreign  visitors 
at  informal  songfests.  usually  In  duet  with 
his  petite,  chestnut-haired  wife.  An  accom- 
plished pianist  and  harpsichordist,  Sylvia 
Symington  has  worked  as  a  volunteer  music 
teacher  to  Washington  slum  children,  in  1960 
organized  a  group  of  women  to  help  wives  of 
Africau  diplomats  overcome  their  awe  of 
bustling  Washington.  Proficient  in  French, 
•he  even  accompanied  her  wards  to  the  den- 
tist's office  to  relay  such  Instructions  as 
"Ouvres  la  bouche.  s'U  votis  plait." 

TIME  TO   LEABN 

Symington  shares  his  wife's  belief  in  per- 
sonal diplomacy,  still  talks  about  the  time 
he  invited  an  Asian  student  for  dinner.  "He 
couldn't  believe  It."  the  new  protocol  chief 
related.  He  said  he'd  been  In  this  country 
S  yaar*  and  had  never  been  invited  to  an 
American  home  "  Prom  such  experiences 
came  a  lesson  later  conveyed  in  a  song  the 
Symingtons  composed  by  tl^  swimming  pool 
of  their  comfortable  white  house  in  George- 
town "It  takes  time  to  know  your  neighbor 
on  the  other  side,"  runs  one  verse.  "Time  to 
learn  to  labor  In  the  vineyard  of  his  pride." 


INDIANA    P\ARMERS   UNION   NEIGH- 
BORHOOD YOUTH  CORPS 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
on   poverty   Is  making  steady  progress. 

Although  there  have  been  charges  made 
about  Isolated  instances  of  mismanage- 
ment in  the  poverty  program,  thousands 
of  publlc-splnted  citizens  have  been 
striving  to  Improve  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  their  fellow  men. 
The  many  constructive  programs  enact- 
ed during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress are  now  In  full  gear. 

It  has  been  rewarding  for  me  to  read 
first-hand  reports  of  the  accomplish- 
ments made  in  my  State.  Many  school- 
teacher-, principals,  and  parents  have 
written  t.o  praise  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  Headstart  program;  others 
have  commended  the  work -training, 
community  action,  and  work-study  pro- 
grams   All  too  often.  Mr.  President,  posi- 


tive achlevonents  of  the  antlpoverty  leg- 
islation are  known  only  to  those  directly 
involved. 

For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  splendid  representative  of 
these  achievements,  typified  by  a  report 
on  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Farmers 
Union,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  Is 
clear  from  this  report  that  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  project  sponsored  by 
the  Indiana  Farmers  Union,  which  has 
been  operating  In  29  counties  with  more 
than  600  enroUees,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  I  commend  the  excellent  job 
which  the  project  director,  Mr.  Alvah  P. 
Troyer,  and  his  assistants  have  done  In 
administering  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxpoBT  OF  Nhohborhood  Youth  Corps  Pboj- 
ccT — Sponsokxd  bt  Ikdiana  Pahmers  Union 

LOCATION    OT    PROTECT 

Our  project  was  signed  on  November  1, 
1965,  allowing  for  a  maxlmiun  of  480  In- 
schoo)  enroUees  and  600  out-of-school  enroll- 
ees.  Many  counties  were  in  a  poeltion  to  put 
the  enroUees  to  work  within  a  short  period 
of  time,  a  number  of  the  counties  beginning 
before  the  end  of  that  week.  The  program 
is  operating  at  the  present  time  in  29  coun- 
ties: Bartholomew,  Brown,  Clark.  Crawford. 
Daviess,  Dearborn.  Decatur,  Delaware,  Du- 
bois, Payette,  Gibson,  Harrison.  Jackson,  Jay, 
Jefferson,  Jennings,  Johnson,  Knox,  Law- 
rence, Martin,  Morgan,  Ohio.  Orange,  Pike. 
Ripley.  Scott.  Shelby.  Switzerland,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

We  have  already  applied  for  permission  to 
serve  in  3  additional  counties  and  present 
records  Indicate  there  are  about  30  addi- 
tional counties  In  the  State  that  could  quali- 
fy for  such  aaaUrtance  in  case  the  local  lead- 
ers would  obtain  and  review  the  basic  in- 
formation required  to  establish  their  own 
county's  ellglbUlty  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

ADMINtSTBATTV*    ffTBUCTU** 

Our  project  has  a  full-time  project  direc- 
tor and  five  part-time  assistant  directors  liv- 
ing In  various  areas  of  the  State.  The  secre- 
tary-treasurer is  on  a  part-time  basis  with 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  office  stalT 
consists  of  ttiree  full-time  typists  and  one 
part  time. 

At  the  county  level  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  advisory  committee  is  required. 
This  is  made  up  of  from  8  to  IS  persons 
representing  various  segments  of  the 
economy,  local  community,  and  local  govern- 
ment. We  urge  that  committees  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  county  boards  of  welfeu'e, 
township  tnistees  (who  administer  township 
poor  relief),  probation  officers,  school  admin- 
istrative officers,  and  at  least  one  school 
guidance  director.  Additional  members  of 
the  committee  generally  represent  schools, 
local  governments,  ministerial  associations. 
Industry,  labor,  agriculture.  State  employ- 
ment services  where  available,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa 
program. 

We.  as  sponsor,  give  the  local  committees 
the  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  and 
work  with  them  in  finding  the  eligible  en- 
roUees and  places  for  them  to  perform  their 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  work. 

WORK   STATIONS 

Over  90  percent  of  our  enroUeea  are  per- 
forming their  work  at  »1.25  per  hour  at  tax 
supported  facilities  Including  public  schools 
and  various  departments  of  county,  city,  and 
town  governments.  To  name  a  few  of  o\ir 
cooperating  user -members — county  hospitals, 
county  highway  departments,  county  exten- 


sion offices,  county  auditors,  clerks, 
etc.;  city  government  offices,  street  depart- 
ments, pcu-k  departments,  sewage  disposal 
plants,  etc.:  town  board  offices,  street  depart- 
ments, etc.  The  smaUer  percentage  of  our 
enrollees  perform  their  work  in  such  places 
as  parochial  schools,  nonprofit  hospitals, 
retarded  chUdren's  homes,  national  guard 
offices,  and  day  nurseries.  Each  facility 
furnishing  work  and  supervision  for  the  en- 
rollees Is  required  to  sign  a  user-member 
agreement  with  Indiana  Parmers  t7nlon,  the 
sponsor,  this  agreement  containing  the 
responsibilities  of  both  the  sponsor  and  user- 
member.  At  present  we  have  approxiniately 
300  different  user-memljers  who  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  program. 

TTPS     or     WORK 

We  have  eight  work  classifications:  Teach- 
ers aid,  maintenance  and  grounds,  general 
office,  hospital  aid.  public  protection  trainee, 
library  aid.  lunch  room  aid.  social  worker. 
The  greater  percentage  of  the  female  enroU- 
ees are  working  under  the  general  office 
classification,  while  the  greater  percentage 
of  the  male  enrollees  are  working  under  the 
maintenance  and  grounds  classification. 
Most  of  our  enrollees  work  as  Individuals 
with  a  supervisor;  however.  In  some  Instances 
two  or  three  enrollees  wiU  be  working  under 
one  supervisor.  The  working  time  Is  kept 
by  the  user-member  and  they  send  a  time 
card  each  3-week  period  to  the  State  office 
for  each  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa  en- 
roUee.  The  time  card  is  signed  by  both  the 
enroUee  and  the  supervisor. 

WORKING     TIMS 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enroUee 
In  the  In-school  program  (stUl  attending 
high  school)  may  work  a  maximum  of  15 
hours  per  week  with  the  county  average  not 
to  exceed  i2  hours  per  week.  The  out-of- 
schooi  enrollees  work  an  average  30-hour 
week. 

Enrollees  are  required  to  receive  their 
counseling  on  their  own  time  and  in  an 
amount  ttiat  equals  approximately  2  percent 
of  their  working  time. 

MUktBCm     or     SNROIXXZS 

As  of  this  date  we  tiave  had  approximately 
660  enrolled  in  the  program,  of  which 
approximately  660  enrolled  In  the  program, 
of  which  approximately  80  have  terminated 
from  the  program,  most  of  them  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  many  of  them  because  of  hav- 
ing found  permanent  employment  resulting 
from  their  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  ex- 
perience. 

RECORDS 

Each  county  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
advisory  committee  completes  and  keeps  on 
file  a  duplicate  record  of  applications,  time 
cards,  and  termination  reports.  At  the  State 
office  an  individual  file  Is  maintained  for  each 
enroUee. 

FCBLIC    ACCKFTANCX 

According  to  the  verbal  and  written  re- 
ports that  we  have  from  the  various  coun- 
ties we  can  honestly  say  that  the  public  re- 
action to  our  program  has  been  at  least  95 
percent  on  the  "good"  side.  This  same  per- 
centage would  also  hold  true  so  far  as  the 
reports  we  have  had  from  the  various  user- 
members.  We  have  not  encouraged  overpub- 
liclzlng  the  program  at  the  State  or  county 
level;  however.  In  most  counties  local  news- 
papers and  radio  have  carried  news  items 
concerning  the  program,  of  which  very  few 
could  be  classed  as  detrimental  publicity. 

EVALUATION 

After  our  experience  In  sponsoring  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  project  for  12  weeks 
during  the  summer  of  1966  and  our  3-month 
experience  so  far  In  our  current  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  project,  we  believe  that  by 
and  large  most  of  the  enrollees  are  receiving 
work  experience  ttiat  will  be  of  l>eneflt  to 
them  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  help  them  to 
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obtain  permanent  employment,  and  thereby 
take  their  proper  place  In  society. 

The  Sias  per  hour  that  the  enroUees  re- 
ceive for  working  Is  of  course  a  benefit,  as 
all  enroUees  must  be  from  a  family  whose 
income  is  below  a  given  level  according  to 
the  slM  of  the  family.  Granted  and  realizing 
the  age  qualifications  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees  (16  through  21).  some 
of  the  money  Is  spent  In  a  manner  which 
many  of  us  today  might  consider  wasteful 
until  we  might  look  In  a  mirror  and  see  our- 
selves as  being  in  that  age  group  today.  But 
also  apparent  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
earned  income  is  used  for  additional  family 
support:  clothes,  books,  doctor  and  dentist 
bills,  and  many  other  things  that  we  would 
have  to  consider  as  being  worthwhile.  In  a 
number  of  cases  enrollees  have  continued 
their  high  school  work  or  have  entered  voca- 
tional or  business  training  due  to  the  wages 
received. 

The  No.  1  value  that  we  believe  is  coming 
from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
is  not  In  work  experience  or  dollars,  but 
rather  in  the  changes  that  take  place  within 
the  personality  of  most  of  the  enrollees. 
These  changes  Include  the  change  of  atti- 
tude In  one  who  has  developed  a  complex 
from  being  "looked  down  upon";  changes  In 
the  attitude  toward  work;  changes  in  atti- 
tude al>out  respecting  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  others;  noticed  changes  in  atti- 
tude toward  work  supervision;  and  particu- 
larly with  many  of  the  female  enrollees  a 
change  In  personality  to  the  point  that  they 
can  within  a  few  short  weeks  learn  to  greet 
a  stranger  with  a  smile  and  say,  "Good  morn- 
ing, can  I  help  you?" 

SUMMART 

We  are  of  the  firm  belief  that  although  our 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  opera- 
lion  may  not  have  been  perfect,  it  has  been 
highly  successful.  This  success  we  attribute 
to  the  wlUlngnoes,  understanding,  and  co- 
operation of  many  hundreds  of  lay  people 
at  the  county  level  who  are  wllUng  to  spend 
time  and  effort  In  learning  the  goals,  rules 
and  potential  of  the  program  and  then  put- 
ting forth  the  effort  to  make  it  work  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 


ARE  PRESENT  TOOLS  ENOUGH? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation's  consei-vatlonlsts  gathered  last 
week  In  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  for  the  31st 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Resources  Conference.  The  theme  of 
this  year's  meeting  was  "Renewing  Our 
Resources  Environment."  The  sessions 
of  the  conference  devoted  attention  to 
air  and  water  pollution,  natural  beauty, 
the  pressures  of  urbanization  on  re- 
sources, fish,  wildlife,  and  many  other 
timely  and  Important  subjects. 

An  annual  feature  of  the  conference 
was  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Ga- 
brlelson,  dean  of  American  conserva- 
tionists and  the  president  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute.  Dr.  Gabriel- 
son's  comments  on  developments  In  the 
natural  resources  field  and  his  analysis 
of  problems  and  opportunities  always 
provide  a  valuable  source  of  Information 
about  the  American  conservation  fcene. 

His  remarks  this  year  were  focused  on 
the  question:  Are  present  tools  enough? 
He  found  need  for  more  pertinent  re- 
search, earlier  application  ol  Its  findings, 
acceptance  of  new  technology,  and  a 
broader  choice  of  alternatives  where  pub- 
lic works  projects  Involve  long-term 
commitment  or  permanent  destruction  of 
resource  values. 

He  found,  too,  that — 


Despite  our  preoccupation  with  new  pro- 
grams and  our  search  for  new  laws,  we  al- 
ready liave  the  capacity  to  make  much  more 
Immediate  progress  by  honoring  and  fully 
implementing  statutes  already  on  the  books. 
There  is  a  tremendous  unexploited  margin 
for  constructive  good  in  going  programs 
which  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  appropria- 
tions, a  lack  of  Interest,  or  a  lack  of  vigorous 
administrations. 

One  need  not  agree  with  every  point 
made  by  Dr.  Gabrlelson  to  recognize  and 
benefit  from  his  valuable  and  expert  ad- 
vice on  the  conser\'atlon  needs  of  this 
Nation.  I  look  forward  to  and  benefit 
from  his  report  each  year,  and  commend 
a  careful  reading  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Gabrielson's  March  14 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  Present  Tools  Enocoh? 
(By  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson,  president.  Wildlife 
Management  Institute) 
Natural  resources  conservation  Is  more 
popular  and  more  widely  accepted  In  this 
country  than  ever  before.  Political  careers 
have  been  wagered  and  won  on  platforms 
promising  clean  water,  natural  beauty,  and 
outdoor  recreation.  Foremost  commentators 
and  writers  now  explore  conservation  crises 
of  all  kinds,  where  only  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  content  to  leave  the  field  to  others. 
Prime  TV  time  and  the  Impact  pages  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  addition,  an  informed  and  responsive 
public  showers  letters,  telegrams  and  state- 
ments on  committees  of  Congress,  State 
legUlatures  and  local  governing  groups. 
Women  march  against  bulldozers,  and  Pres- 
idents send  comprehensive  conservation  mes- 
sages to  Capitol  HUl.  The  cUmate  is  favor- 
able and  the  growing  season  could  be  long. 
This  maturing  of  conservation  as  a  politi- 
cal and  social  force  is  an  impressive,  hearten- 
ing, and  long-awaited  development.  But  is 
it  all  above  reproach?  Is  it  all  to  the  good? 
As  I  see  conservation  projects  ebb  and  flow 
in  response  to  the  pulsation*  of  public  and 
jKJlltlcal  enthusiasm.  I  wonder  If  this  na- 
tional outpouring  Is  capable  of  creating  en- 
during hximan  benefits.  Can  our  soil,  our 
wildlife,  our  forests  and  waters  be  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  assure  continuing  contribu- 
tion to  society's  material  and  cultural  well- 
being  without  destruction  of  the  resource 
capital  itself?  What  more  needs  to  be  done? 
Despite  our  preoccupation  with  new  pro- 
grams and  our  search  for  new  laws,  we  al- 
ready have  the  capacity  to  make  much  more 
Immediate  progress  by  honoring  and  fully 
implementing  statutes  already  on  the  books. 
There  la  tremendous  unexploited  margin  for 
constructive  good  in  going  programs  which 
are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  appropriations, 
a  lack  of  interest,  or  a  lack  of  vigorous 
administration. 

To  be  sure,  some  new  programs  and  au- 
thorities are  needed,  particularly  those  that 
recognize  and  give  meaning  to  ecological 
ImpUcations  of  resources  use  and  manage- 
ment. There  is  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  build  big  dams  wllly-nUly.  for 
example,  simply  to  keep  a  Federal  construc- 
tion agency  alive  and  its  clientele  happy. 
Electrical  energy,  water  supply,  and  flood 
control  often  can  be  obtained  by  less  costly 
and  less  destructive  alternatives. 

Much  more  pertinent  research  Is  needed, 
too,  along  with  earUer  application  of  lu  find- 
ings. The  public  and  the  Congress  must  be 
given  alternative  choices  so  that  wise  deci- 
sions can  be  made  regarding  the  long-term 
commitment  or  permanent  destruction  of 
resource  values.    There  is  an  urgent  need  for 


such  a  policy  right  now  in  the  case  d  the 
lower  Colorado  River  project  which  would 
Impair  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
Monument.  New  and  proven  technology 
must  be  accepted  and  applied  If  it  assures 
better  results  with  less  resource  capital  loss 
than  conventional  systems. 

All  of  these  things  need  to  be  done,  and 
more.  But  getting  them  done  will  be  diffi- 
cult because  conservationists  both  In  and  out 
of  Government  are  devoting  more  attention 
to  ballot-box  conservaUon  than  to  the  muscle 
and  bone  of  the  resources  themselves.  Long- 
range  resources  thinking  and  management, 
in  too  many  cases,  is  subseri'ient  to  short- 
term  expedients.  In  others,  the  tough  deci- 
sions simply  are  not  being  noade  on  conflicts 
of  private  and  public  interests. 

Ballot-box  conservation  Is  the  fusion 
product  of  public  and  poUUcal  interest  in 
natural  resources  matters.  It  has  much 
value  in  that  it  is  expedient  and  that  It  gets 
things  done.  But  it  can  be  grossly  inefficient 
as  well  as  needlessly  harmful  if  not  carefully 
oriented  and  controlled. 

It  has  made  possible  the  strengthened 
Federal  water  pollution  control  program  and 
the  land  and  water  conservatjon  fund.  It 
has  started  to  bring  coherence  to  outdoor 
recreation  from  the  local  to  the  national 
level.  There  also  are  the  wilderness  act.  the 
multiple  use  acts,  the  several  new  seashore 
and  recreation  areas,  and  the  water  research 
and  planning  council  act*,  to  name  a  few. 
Other  significant  proposals,  such  as  the  wild 
rivers  bill  and  the  rare  and  endangered  ani- 
mals program  may  be  approved  thU  year. 
These  things  are  good,  and  represent  prog- 
ress, but  the  weakness  and  the  Inherent  dan- 
ger m  ballot-box  conservation  is  that  It  is 
engrossed  more  with  the  future  and  less 
with  the  present:  it  searches  the  surface,  but 
seldom  the  depths. 

New  authorizations  signify  change  and 
progress,  but  they  are  only  promissory  notes 
at  the  most.  Each  promises  that  such  and 
such  will  be  done  and  that  so  much  money 
Is  pledged  to  a  specific  purpose.  The  catch 
lies  in  getting  the  program  underway,  in 
drafting  and  adopting  regulations  that  are 
responsive  to  the  Intent  and  purpose  ot  this 
law,  and  in  getting  the  money  and  tl»e  man- 
power to  make  the  whole  thing  go. 

Passing  a  new  law  or  caUlng  for  a  new 
program  is  only  part  of  the  conservation 
battle.  Many  individuals,  unfortunately, 
seem  to  believe  that  U  what  natural  re- 
sources conservation  la  all  about.  They  are 
more  attracted  to  the  tinsel  ttoan  to  the 
tree. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  time  this  morning 
I  want  to  look  around  as  weU  as  ahead,  to 
probe  the  depths  beneath  the  surface  so  as 
to  bring  the  question,  Are  present  tools 
enough?  Into  better  perspective. 

Let's  look  first  at  national  parks.  Cur- 
rently there  is  great  excitement  and  Justi- 
fiable enthusiasm  for  creating  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  California.  The  argument 
Is  not  whether  there  should  be  a  park,"  but 
about  its  size  and  location.  Surely,  preser- 
vation of  an  ecological  unit  of  the  world's 
tallest  living  trees  from  the  lUghest  water- 
shed ridge  down  to  the  sea  U  in  the  national 
interest. 

This  the  administration's  plan  would  not 
do.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  responds  to 
public  interest  not  In  terms  of  what  Is 
needed,  but  rather  In  terms  of  expedience. 
It  offers  a  redwood  park  that  would  contain 
few  redwoods  not  already  protected  as  State 
parks. 

Many  conservationlsU  will  be  reluctant  to 
settle  for  a  Redwood  National  Park  of  leaser 
stature  than  that  proposed  in  HR.  11723 
and  HR.  11706,  similar  bills  by  Congressmen 
CoHZLAN,  of  CaUfornla,  and  Satixi*.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  the  Identical  amendment  487  to 
the  administration's  plan  in  the  Senate, 
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Look  at  tbe  northern  Caocadea  o{  Waah- 
ington  where  some  would  create  a  new  na- 
tional park  on  wild  and  beautiful  land 
already  in  public  ownership  and  under  the 
administration  of  a  capable  natural  resources 
agency  An  agency,  by  the  way,  that  pio- 
neered wilderness  preservation  long  t>efore 
much  national  attention  was  given  this 
Important  program.  What  ratio  of  urgency 
is  there  between  the  creation  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  an  area  now  headed  straight 
for  the  sawmill  and  one  where  the  landscape 
remains  largely  untarnished  from  the  time 
it  was  first  known?  Some  people  suggest 
that  the  exclusion  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  unspoiled  rain  forest  from  the  nearby 
Olympic  National  Park  Is  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  establishment  of  a  northern  Cascades 
Park  Is  this  acceptable  to  conservationists? 
I  doubt  It. 

Let's  look  at  the  national  parks  In  the 
context  of  another  serious  problem.  This  Is 
the  thoughtless  destruction  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park,  the  fabled  river  of  grass,  whose 
profuse  plant  and  axUmal  life  evolved  from 
the  historic  surface  flow  of  fresh  water  from 
central  Florida.  This  natural  cycle  has  been 
broken;  largely  by  the  Investment  of  public 
fund.s  ;.n  i  so-called  flood  control  district, 
and  th»  ;>uri5  Is  dying. 

A  re--en'.  Joint  announcement  of  the  In- 
terior and  Defense  Departments  of  a  tem- 
porary program  to  alleviate  the  water  storage 
still  offers  no  permanent  solution.  The 
agreement  la  weak.  It  contains  no  guarantee 
that  the  park  win  receive  any  nUnlmum  al- 
location of  water  It  has  a  further  weakness 
In  that  although  Um  agreement  calls  for 
providing  600.000  acre-feet  of  water  to  the 
park,  the  Corpa  of  Engineers  Is  requesting 
funds  to  pay  for  the  pumping  of  only  300.000 
acre-feet 

Perhaps  conaervatlonUts  should  go  to  work 
to  cut  oC  all  further  Federal  funds  for  the 
flood  control  project  until  money  is  provided 
and  ootutruction  completed  on  all  tbe  pumps 
and  ditches  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
water  for  the  park.  A  second  and  perhaps 
quicker  solution  would  be  for  President 
Johnson  with  his  great  Interest  In  national 
parka  to  uae  his  well-known  powers  of  per- 
suasion on  the  Army  Engineers  and  their 
supporters. 

I(  something  Isn't  don^,  and  soon.  I  earn- 
estly suggest  that  the  ruined  Everglades 
Park  be  dedicated  as  a  monument  to  the 
stupidity  of  letting  engineers,  land  specu- 
lators, and  other  local  promoters  dictate  the 
use  of  water  In  any  region. 

The  controversy  at  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  over  the  construction 
of  a  transcnountaln  road  across  undisturbed 
back  country,  gives  force  to  the  suggestion 
that  regional  master  plans  should  be  pre- 
pared for  all  park  system  units.  Highways, 
public  accommodations,  and  service  facilities 
should  be  placed  outside  parks  as  much  as 
possible  The  construction  of  another  res- 
taurant, souvenir  shop,  or  highway  subtracts 
from,  but  never  adds  to,  the  natural  environ- 
ment that  the  great  national  parks  are  sup- 
posed to  preserve. 

Perhaps  new  authority  Is  needed,  as  was 
granted  wildlife  refuges  years  ago.  to  acquire 
land  outside  of  parks  for  visitor  accommo- 
dations and  other  nonconforming  facilities. 
National  park  administration  also  should  be 
reexamined,  as  It  has  evolved  and  is  being 
applied,  from  the  standpoint  of  new  tech- 
lUquee  for  public  visitation.  It  is  cUar  that 
new  concepts  must  be  employed  This  Is  a 
research  project  that  should  be  initiated  by 
aotne  conservation -^roup  If  not  by  the  Park 
Service  Itself 

A  Anal  observation  about  national  parks. 
Authorization  of  a  full-fledg«d  pcu'k  often 
Is  more  preferable  for  local  political  and  com- 
mercial reasons  Oian  some  leaser  designation, 
such  as  national  monument  or  recreation 
area.  A  number  of  propoaals  for  parks  really 
do  not  qualify  under  the  longstanding  na- 


tional park  guidelines.  Without  thinking 
this  through,  however,  some  conservationists 
support  these  propoaals  because  they  carry 
the  park  label.  Should  their  efforts  be  suc- 
cessful, they  will  have  helped  to  erode  park 
standards  and  principles  on  a  national  basis. 

Another  Important  facet  of  resources  con- 
servation is  the  preservation  of  water  quality. 
Despite  all  the  fanfare  of  legislative  accom- 
pllshment — and  It  was  a  major  accomplish- 
ment— woefully  Inadequate  progress  is  being 
made.  Pollution  abatement  is  a  costly,  com- 
plex, continuing,  and  unsjjectacular  neces- 
sity. Its  urgency  and  Its  virtue  are  chron- 
ically understated  until  there  Is  water 
shortage. 

The  amended  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
authorizes  Federal  financial  grants  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants  at  the  level  of  9160  million 
a  year.  Appropriations  last  year  and  In 
previous  years  failed  to  provide  the  full 
amounts  authorized  for  this  vital  po-ogram. 
Since  1957,  when  construction  grants  were 
authorized.  Congress  has  appropriated  about 
(40  million  less  for  this  purpose  than  the 
law  allows. 

A  summary  of  where  we  stand  today  In 
water  pollution  control  was  published  re- 
cently by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution.  It  comments  on  the 
administration  of  the  present  program,  con- 
trasts accomplishment  with  need,  and  sug- 
gests new  authority  that  will  help  In  the 
future.  The  subcommittee  places  a  (20  bil- 
lion price  tag  on  adequate  national  water 
cleanup,  an  unreasonable  and  unattainable 
cost,  some  say.  But  how  unreasonable,  how 
impossible,  Is  It?  What  Is  the  true  coat  of 
not  abating  water  pollution?  What  wUl  be 
th*  permanent  losses  to  our  industrial  so- 
ciety in  terms  of  its  financial,  social,  and 
material  well-being  if  water  Is  permitted  to 
get  dirtier  and  less  and  less  usable? 

As  I  said  earlier,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
things  we  need  today  la  a  system  for  choosing 
alternatives.  There  now  Is  under  discussion, 
for  example,  a  national  network  of  scenic 
roads  and  parkways  that  could  cost  up  to  $8 
billion  over  the  next  10  years.  Not  consider- 
ing for  the  moment  whether  this  Nation  can 
afford  to  have  additional  millions  of  acres 
of  land  placed  under  concrete  for  the  leas- 
than-serlous  purpose  of  pleasure  motoring, 
I  question  the  conunltment  of  tS  billion  to 
nonarterlal  roads  when  that  money  could  be 
used  for  a  concentrated  assault  on  water 
pollution  abatenient.  Who  Is  to  make  the 
choice?  Or  do  we  allocate  a  little  money  to 
both,  to  keep  people  happy,  and  not  make  an 
effective  start  on  either? 

Another  example  of  this  is  offered  by 
scenic  parkways  and  natural  beauty,  where 
there  is  much  to  be  gained.  Is  a  construc- 
tive contribution  being  made  if  we  succeed 
in  having  scenic  vistas  and  pleasant  place- 
ments of  Industrial  and  residential  areas,  if 
those  same  factM-ies  and  residences  are 
dumping  pollutants  into  tbe  streams  the 
parkways  overlook?  Effective  conservation 
must  have  depth  as  well  as  a  good  front. 

Many  bills  have  been  Introduced  to  fur- 
ther expand  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program.  President  Johnson,  In  a 
recent  message  to  Congress,  reconunends 
many  changes  In  the  national  water  pollu- 
tion control  program.  He  urges  new  atten- 
tion be  given  demonstrations,  enforcement, 
and  research  and  suggests  better  local. 
State,  and  national  cooperation.  He  also 
recommends  that  the  new  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  be  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department.  There  is  some  logic  In 
this  but  It  raises  questions  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  fought  for  years  to  get  the  pol- 
lution program  away  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  Its  narrow  concept  of 
water  pollution.  There  has  been  no  strong 
objection  to  it  going  to  Interior,  but  sup- 
porters of  the  program  wonder  U  thla  will 
mean  It  U  to  be  downgraded. 


Many  wonder  what  will  happen  when  vig- 
orous pollution  control  enforcement  Is  at- 
tempted on  strip  mines,  acid  mine  wastes, 
oil  and  gas  wastes,  irrigation  returns,  and 
so  on.  Will  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  for  example,  support 
or  oppose  these  efforts?  Others  wonder  if 
this  period  of  transition  means  more  delays 
In  Implementing  the   program. 

IX  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  put 
all  water  resource  management  agencies  to- 
gether, what  about  the  civil  functions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers?  Shouldn't  they  be 
transferred  also?  Perhaps  they  should  be 
the  first. 

Congressional  hearings  undoubtedly  will 
be  held  and  testimony  taken,  but  it  is  doi4bt- 
ful  if  the  program  actually  can  be  Improved 
this  year.  I  want  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  11  and  when  the  basic  law  Is  improved — 
and  I  urge  that  this  be  done — that  words 
on  paper  serve  little  purpose  alone.  Man- 
power and  money  are  the  fuels  that  make  a 
program  go. 

These  same  fuels  could  make  the  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  go,  too. 
but  the  proclivity  of  ballot-box  conservation 
for  the  new  and  spectacular,  has  Ignored  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  largest  land-adminis- 
tering agency  for  years. 

The  resuiu  of  this  are  all  too  obvious. 
Large  areas  of  public  domain  grazing  lands 
remain  In  a  deteriorating  and  unsatisfactory 
condition.  The  few  development*  that  money 
is  provided  for,  such  as  soil  and  moisture 
conservation,  sUtation,  dams,  and  range  re- 
habllltaUon.  lose  much  of  their  planned  use- 
ful life  t>ecause  of  the  lack  of  manpower  for 
followup  management. 

BLM  has  only  15  wildlife  blologlsU,  1 
for  each  35  million  acres  It  administers. 
Less  than  one-third  of  its  staff  is  resources 
oriented.  BLM  is  aware  of  these  inequities, 
but  it  gets  little  help  In  overcoming  them. 
There  Is  danger,  too.  th  reform  of  BLM's 
resources  programs  may  be  held  back  for 
3  to  4  years  until  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission's  study  Is  done. 

Wildlife  interests  have  been  surface  feed- 
ing when  they  should  have  been  probing  the 
depths  in  the  case  of  the  duck  stamp.  FYom 
that  program,  conceived  more  than  a  quar- 
ter-century ago,  tbe  concept  has  emerged 
that  waterfowl  hunters  should  carry  the  bur- 
den of  wetlands  preservation.  Through  the 
•105  million  accelerated  wetlands  purchase 
program,  they  are  buying  lands  today  with 
money  that  must  be  repaid  tomorrow. 

Sadly,  Federal  agricultural  assistance  for 
drainage  has  destroyed  more  wetlands  in  a 
shorter  period  than  conservationists  ever 
could  hope  to  save  by  use  of  duck  stamp 
funds.  Sportsmen  no  longer  can  go  It  alone. 
The  few  dollars  received  from  the  duck 
BiRunps  and  through  advance  appropriations 
are  incapable  of  stemming  the  tide  of  drain- 
age made  possible  by  tbe  easy  availability  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  agricul- 
ture assistance  programs.  And  even  If  there 
was  enough  money  to  preserve  wetlands  for 
waterfowl  by  acquisition,  it  Is  doubtful  If 
stifBclent  land  could  be  purchased  In  critical 
areas  by  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Tbe  cropland  adjustment  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  Its  welcome 
but  untested  emphasis  on  wildlife  habitat 
and  outdoor  recreation,  offers  renewed  hope 
that  a  way  can  be  found  to  incorporate  wet- 
lands maintenance  as  one  of  its  comptensable 
conservation  features.  Payments  for  the  re- 
tention of  wetlands,  rather  than  for  their 
destruction,  are  consistent  with  stated  na- 
tional wildlife  and  agricultural  objectives. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  hold  the  key  to  what 
happens  to  much  of  the  wetlands  In  the 
Umted  States. 

New  thinking  is  expressed  In  a  resolution 
of  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  passed  only  last 
month,  urging  that  "through  tbe  crop- 
land retirement  program  of  the  n.S.  Deport- 
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ment  of  Agriculture,  or  through  the  wet- 
lands acquisition  program  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior,  establish  a  water 
bank  which  would  provide  for  annual  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  nonagricultural  use  of 
wetland  areas,  and  the  maintenance  of  these 
areas  in  a  condition  most  suitable  for  wild- 
life." Such  an  approach,  I  believe,  Is  urgently 
needed.    It  Is  long  overdue. 

In  these  prepared  remarks  I  have  com- 
mented on  some  subjects  at  greater  length 
than  others.  Some  I  have  not  mentioned  at 
all.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  they 
are  less  Important.  The  subjects  I  have 
singled  out  appear  to  be  of  a  more  critical 
nature,  and  their  mention  la  because  of  that 
aspect  rather  than  any  attempt  to  be  com- 
prehensive. 

For  example,  more  attention  rightfully 
could  have  been  given  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  wilderness  act,  the  passage  of  which 
took  much  time  and  effort.  Contrary  to 
what  some  may  believe,  the  work  of  preserv- 
ing wilderness  Is  mainly  ahead  of  us.  The 
agencies  have  been  slow  to  issue  their  regula- 
tions under  the  act  so  reviews  of  the  national 
forest  primitive  areas,  national  parks  and 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  can  get 
underway.  More  than  100  areas  await  re- 
view and  recommendation  by  the  President 
to  Congress  for  Inclusion  In  the  wilderness 
system.  One-third  of  them  must  go  through 
the  review  procedure  by  September  1967, 
Time  is  short.  We  have  the  tools  for  sav- 
ing wilderness  but  we  are  slow  In  putting 
them  to  work. 

Another  potential  problem  that  should  be 
mentioned  is  the  resolution  adopted  last  year 
by  the  American  Pishing  Tackle  Manufac- 
turers Association  which  expresses  favor  for 
abolishing  the  excise  tax  on  fishing  tackle 
items.  This  is  the  same  excise  tax  through 
which  sportsmen  finance  the  valuable 
Dlngell-Johnaon  Federal  aid  In  fish  restora- 
tion program.  Prom  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  the  resolution  apparently  pledges 
the  Industry  to  work  for  dropping  the  tax 
on  the  very  questionable  theory  that  more 
money  could  be  obtained  for  an  enlarged 
program  through  direct  appropriations.  All 
of  you  who  have  gone  through  the  appropri- 
ations struggle  know  the  hazards  of  such  an 
undertaking.  It  holds  much  more  promise 
of  harm  than  it  does  for  good.  The  ad- 
ministrators of  the  State  fish  and  wildlife 
departments  had  better  be  prepared  to  go  to 
work  should  any  serious  effort  be  made  to 
press  this  viewpoint. 

Vigilance  also  is  recommended  to  the 
threat  of  the  huge  Rampart  Dam  on  the 
Yukon  River  of  north  central  Alaska.  By 
blocking  the  Yukon  and  by  flooding  8  mil- 
lion acres  or  more  of  the  Yukon  Flats,  this 
project  would  do  great  harm  to  fiishery  re- 
sources and  to  migratory  waterfowl,  furbear- 
ers,  moose,  and  other  animals.  Rampant's 
supporters  urge  Its  construction,  at  the  cost 
of  billions  of  dollars,  as  a  panacea  to  the 
economic  Ills  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska.  How 
much  of  a  contribution  would  it  actually 
make?  Is  a  massive  one-shot  project  the 
best  contribution  that  the  rest  of  the  States 
ca-  make  toward  the  development  of  Alaska? 
I  think  not.  Much  more  can  be  done  for 
Alaska  that  would  make  a  positive  and  en- 
during contribution  without  Heedlessly  sac- 
rificing so  many  scarce  resources.  I  urge  you 
to  listen  attentively  to  Dean  Spurr  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  when  he  speaks  on 
"Alaska's  Economic  Rampart." 

Dr.  Spurr's  comprehensive  report  repre- 
sents the  work  of  an  expert  team  whose 
studies  were  commissioned  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  America.  This  kind  of 
coordinated,  Independent  review  should  be 
used  more  frequently  by  the  national  and 
regional  conservation  groups  and  societies  to 
obtain  an  objective  outlook  on  some  of  the 
complex  projects  that  are  being  advanced. 
By  pooling  their  generally  limited  resources 
they  would  be  able  to  secure  a  more   bal- 


anced and  expert  analysis  than  any  one 
group  could  obtain  alone. 

I  am  not  faulting  the  required  study  re- 
ports of  the  various  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies by  this  obeervation.  We  all  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  commitments  of  an  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  history  of  operation 
of  an  agency,  can  strongly  infiuence  the  rec- 
ommendations that  are  made. 

My  suggestion.  In  conclusion,  is  that  con- 
servationists not  look  entirely  to  tomorrow 
for  solution  of  all  the  problems  in  which  we 
are  interested.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  blind 
ourselves  to  the  many  opportunities  for  get- 
ting full  horsepower  out  of  the  things  we 
have.  True  conservation  progress  still  Is 
measured  in  terms  of  what  we  get  done, 
rather  than  what  we  hope  to  do. 


TIME  MApAZINE  COVERS  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
cover  story  In  the  current  issue  of  Time 
magazine  is  devoted  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey.  I  think  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  And  this  article  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  authors  have  ef- 
fectively captured  some  of  the  many 
highlights  in  the  career  and  personality 
of  our  distinguished  Vice  President.  The 
Time  editors  used  a  particularly  apt 
phrase  when  they  described  the  Vice 
President  as  "a  man  of  artesian  elo- 
quence and  visceral  conviction,  of  bright 
spirit."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  cover  story  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Vice-Presidkncy  :    the    Bright   Spiarr 

Vice  President  Hcbekt  Horatio  Humphrey 
had  never  before  been  known  to  lapse  for 
long  Into  total  silence.  Yet  throughout  1965 
he  was  unwontedly  and  unhappily  subdued 
in  the  shadow  of  a  center  stage  President. 
Not  until  January  did  Homphret  finally  find 
an  effectual  and  demanding  outlet  for  his 
energies.  It  was  then,  at  Lyndon  Johnson's 
behest,  that  the  Vice  President  publicly 
helped  shoulder  the  increasing  burdens  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Since  then,  Humphrey  has  become  the  ad- 
ministration's most  articulate  and  inde- 
fatigable exponent  of  United  States-Asian 
policy.  From  New  Delhi  to  New  Zealand  to 
New  York,  before  sexagenarian  Senators  and 
teenage  Thais,  the  pink-cheeked,  peripatetic 
Vice  President  has  rehearsed  America's  alms 
and  achievements  in  Vietnam  with  all  the 
evangelical  fervor  he  once  brought  to  such 
cauaes  as  civil  rights  and  disarmament. 

Seldom  have  man  and  mission  been  better 
mated.  Humphrey  may  not,  as  the  President 
once  boasted,  be  the  world's  "greatest  coordi- 
nator of  mind  and  tongue."  He  la  nonethe- 
less a  man  of  arte&lan  eloquence  and  vis- 
ceral conviction,  of  bright  spirit — which  his 
first  name  literally  means.  For  the  Presi- 
dent's purposes,  moreover,  Humphrey's  fame 
as  a  liberal  crusader  has  assured  him  a  re- 
spectful hearing  from  foreign  governments 
and  segments  of  American  society  that  had 
discredited  the  administration's  motives  in 
Vietnam.  As  for  Humphrey,  he  has  risen  to 
the  challenge  with  all  the  old  gusto  and  with 
new-foimd  gravity  and  grace. 

ASIAN     SPUTNIK 

"Communism  In  Asia,"  he  told  a  union  con- 
tention in  Washington  last  week,  "is  not  a 
subject  of  academic  discussion.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  survival.  Vietnam  today  is  as  close 
to  the  United  States  as  London  was  in  1040." 
At  Georgetown  University  next  day,  be  said: 
"Our  problem  today  in  Asia  is  that  we  are 
abysmally  lgnc«-ant  of  that  part  of  the  world. 


Out  of  tbe  tragedy  of  war  comes  an  Impetus 
and  Incentive  for  knowledge."  On  a  flying 
trip  to  Manhattan,  he  alighted  in  the  pent- 
house of  the  Carlyle  Hotel  and.  pounding 
the  arms  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  old  rocking 
chair,  mused  aloud:  "The  war  is  doing  for  us 
what  the  Sputnik  did  In  the  space  field 
It's  forcing  us  to  come  to  gripe  with  Asia." 

For  an  audience  of  high  school  and  college 
editors  In  New  York,  the  Vice  President  an- 
swered the  rote  objection  that  the  Saigon 
Government  is  unstable,  undemocratic,  and 
unpopular.  "For  many  centuries."  explained 
Old  Teacher  Humphrey,  "the  Vietnamese 
people  lived  under  mandarin  rule.  Then 
came  generations  of  colonial  domination  fol- 
lowed by  35  years  of  almost  constant  warfare. 
This  la  stony  soil  for  democracy  to  grow  In." 
He  noted  by  contrast  that  there  had  been 
little  protest  from  liberals  over  U.S.  support 
for  Greece  during  its  struggle  against  Com- 
munist Insurgency  in  the  late  1940's.  Yet. 
he  pointed  out,  Athen's  governmental  gyra- 
tions In  that  time  exceeded  even  Saigon's 
changes  of  regime. 

Whites  only?  When  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy suggested  In  February  that  the  Viet- 
cong's  political  arm.  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  should  be  included  in  a  postwar  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  it  was  HmcPHREY 
who  retorted  that  any  such  concession  would 
only  dignify  "banditry  and  murder."  On 
the  same  issue.  Humphrey  argued  last  week: 
"The  National  Liberation  Front  is  not  na- 
tional, and  it  liberates  no  one.  The  only 
honest  word  is  that  it's  a  front.  It  is  a  front 
for  the  Communist  Party  out  of  Hanoi, 
backed  by  the  Peking  Communist  Party." 

On  a  2-day  trip  home  to  Minneapolis, 
Humphrey  told  a  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  audi- 
ence of  3,000:  "There  are  people  who  talk 
about  Asians  as  if  they  lived  on  some  other 
planet.  We  even  hear  that  only  Asians 
should  concern  th(&mselvefl  with  Asia.  If  we 
heeded  such  counsel  30  years  ago,  where 
would  we — and  the  Asians — l>e  now?  "  He 
continued:  "Are  we  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  saying  that  we  are  able  to  keep  our  com- 
mitments to  white  people,  not  to  brown 
people  and  yellow  people?"  Next  day,  Min- 
nesota's Democratlc-Parmer-Labor  Party's 
State  central  committee  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  supporting  the  administration's 
war  policies. 

new  society 

Nonetheless,  it  is  the  "other  war,"  as  he 
calls  It — the  struggle  for  social  and  economic 
progress  Ui  South  Vietnam — ^that  has  most 
deeply  stirred  the  Vice  President's  Imagina- 
tion and  energies.  Kneading  the  air  with 
freckled  hands,  arching  his  circumflex  eye- 
brows and  managing  to  speak  alxsut  twice  as 
fast  as  any  teletype  can  relay  his  words,  he 
declare*:  "There  Is  a  new  spirit  there,  be- 
caxise  we  have  not  only  said  that  we  wish  to 
defeat  aggression,  but  we  wish  to  defeat  social 
misery,  and  here  Is  where  we  all  come  In. 
We  are  seeking  to  help  build  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  a  whole  new  society." 

For  South  Vietnam's  long-term  future.  In 
Humphreys  view,  recent  inspection  tours  by 
HEW's  John  Gardner  and  Agriculture's  Or- 
vlUe  Freeman — "with  14  of  the  outstanding 
agriculturalists  of  America" — promUe  even 
more  potential  benefit  than  any  victory  of 
arms.  He  chafes  because  congressional  com- 
mittees have  a  "thousand  questions"  for 
military  commanders  but  have  yet  to  call  in 
Freeman  or  Gardner.  In  all  fairness,  reasons 
Humphrey,  Congress  should  accord  equal 
time  to  the  field  marshals  of  the  other  war. 
"Let's  learn  something,"  he  says. 

UCAOBR 

One  of  Humphrey's  greatest  satisfactions 
Is  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  nations  that 
are  giving  South  Vietnam  nonmllltary  aid — 
and  hla  own  role  in  that  increase  ae  a  roving 
envoy  in  Asia.  Since  bis  last  trip,  the  num- 
ber of  cooperating  countries  bas  risen  from 
32  to  30,  with  contributions  ranging  from  a 
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W«st  c^rma^n  hoepttal  ship  to  Israeli  agri- 
ciii rural  and  medlcai  teaoos. 

On  Uie  w.Q«  and  La  full,  rasping  Tolce, 
HvidjrHMMT  mAintalaa  UMt  be  la  cnuMlinc 
for  ii\t  same  cauaw  that  be  baa  alwaya 
championed  In  eartr  youth.  b«  revered 
Wocxlrow  W.isor:  9  c(»icept  Of  COUaCttT*  ■»■ 
-'ori&y  I  the  ri^t  ot  oatlona  c^eat  and  hdaII 
and  Ltie  pr'.»llege  of  men  every»:i<Te  to 
^ntxjee  their  way  of  Ule'i.  Mf  r  ».g(":',  .sola- 
lioniani  UQ   nis  na'tv*   VC;d»'*'  .tif    x  W»- 

Frorn  the  Aral  he  s'ipp^)rteti  '  :r  i  r  ,a..i.i  doC- 
irine.  the  MarshaU  plan,  and  NATO.  To  him. 
history  1<  of  ;«»  p  ece.  "foKt  can't  be  a  world 
leader  he  reasons,  "and  want  to  lead  only  in 
Western  Europe  and  Latin  America."  Tbat 
diBtincnon  la  particularly  relevant  to  tbe 
U  .V  which  for  the  aake  of  ita  own  credibility 
niiiAt  eTeiuualiv  donoBstrate  ttaat  It  te  a* 
much  c  yncernen  about  Aai*  as  It  to  abObt 
Africa  3r  Eur'.'pe 

I:  *as  not  unti  Worid  War  II  tbat  a  Presi- 
dent actively  eniisted  the  No  3  man's  talents. 
Tet.  thoigh  Henry  Wallace  performed  many 
rh  r*":  '.  r  F-i:  *  .:.  Rooserelt.  Harry  Tru- 
laan  dunr.i?  his  iU  -lays  as  Vice  President 
rarely  saw  P  D  R  4:i<l  wa.i  not  eren  Informed 
of   the  atomic   b<>ms.  &  d  ' .  s-iuptnent. 

I>5»n«ht  Elsei.ni  wer  s  ];.5'a»te  for  political 
maneuver  broug  st  Ry.  :.:i"-'  Nixon  to  tb« 
tf'jnt  aa  the  top  par' v  •  an .p.ugi>er.  Bsesk- 
nnw-T-  included  Nlzaa  la  Cabinet  meetings, 
!iiid  when  the  Preatdent  was  absent,  Nixon 
pr>»«idKi  orer  ho«h  Cabinet  and  National  Se- 
en- T  Couijai  Jobn  BueiUMdy  broaght  Lyn- 
don Johnson  closer  to  security  affairs,  sent 
Mm  oti  a  series  at  good-will  irrtsrtTtnit  abroad. 
I'.  •  mere  was  no  closenaes  between  the  two 
n)f\.  WMa'  ever  became  of  Lyndon?"  was 
::)'  »usuner  i'J63  a  real,  ratbcr  than  a  funny. 
question  Nonetheless,  by  HtricpasxT's  time 
tne  Vice  Preeidency,  as  Historian  James  Mac- 
Ciregor  Burr.ji  bas  written,  had  been  largely 
Lr.tegrated  into  the  strocture  of  Presidential 
power  iiid  decisior.Bxalclng." 

psaous    portTLisra 

Tbe  biggest  factor  In  HtricPHaxT's  reemer- 
gence  Is  bis  unuau&Ily  close  personal  rapport 
wltb  LJSJ'.  HvicraaKT,  54.  and  Jobnsocx.  57, 
are  a  pair  of  old  pralrls  Populists  with  a  com- 
mon rural  background,  the  Instincts  of 
teachers  and  a  shared  lifelong  devotion  to 
the  N?w  Df-ii:  When  they  arrived  In  tbe 
tienat*  in  th*  sjune  day  In  1949.  HtTMPHaxr 
w.m  generally  rescarded  as  a  brash  young 
radtra;  a  "black  knfirtit."  as  he  puOi  It.  In- 
tent Oh  t,i:t!n^  nguln*.-:  the  senatorial  ertab- 
llahment  ruled  by  Demf^crat  Richakd  Rttbsklx 
and   Republican   Robert  Taft. 

He  owed  his  nitional  reputation  to  his  flre- 
and -brimstone  speech  on  behalf  of  a  plank 
at  the  1948  convention,  which  separated  the 
DemocratJi  from  "he  Dixlecrats  in  short  order 
Sena'or  HrvfpiiarT  established  himself  as 
one  of  W.i.'i^jTiirron's  most  voluble  men — 
Johnson  w-as  .■(•'•r  to  say  that  "the  time  it 
takes  Hrvtpiiaif  to  prepare  a  speech  Is  tb* 
time  !t  tajce,"!  to  draw  a  deep  breath" — and  he 
of  ended  many  of  his  seniors,  Including  those 
who  controlled  committee  aaalgnments  and 
the  fate  of  the  bills  he  Introduced  In  pro- 
fusloti  (the  first  was  for  a  medicare  pro- 
gram 1 

C  x^  >r  ■'.-'•wder  and  no  great  civil  rights 
acirot-iir.*"  J-  -.he  time  Johnson  was  soon  ad- 
mitted to  the  Senate  establishment.  Despite 
early  differences  the  two  men  became  close. 
"Johnson  was  the  first  southern  Senator  I 
could  talk  to."  HtncPHEXT  said  later.  With 
Johnson  as  mentor— a  facet  of  their  relation- 
ship that  has  held  constant — HtncrKxxr 
learned  to  make  his  peace  with  his  elders,  to 
accept  compromise  awl  delay  as  the  price  of 
worthwhile  '.egisiation  Humphsit  s  oootrl- 
buuon  to  the  partners^ups  wjui  to  be  John- 
son »  Unk  to  the  ;.t>erai  w.i.f  :■,  r. is  drtre  foe 
a   commanding  position    :;;    u'lc   -^na.te. 

Kven  HcTMTHSKT  i  initia,  opp«:.5iltl-on  to 
JohhMiQ's  succeear';.  aid  :<jr  tne  ij^n.  n-rtUe 
S«aaie    ;eaderw..[>    la    nf.i    :»i.,f^l    ■  .    n  arupi 


their  aasociatloii.  Johnson  helped  Htnc- 
PKSKT  onto  the  Porelcn  Relatloas  Conunit- 
tee  tbat  saaoe  year.  By  IflM.  Jobaaoa  was 
confident  tbat  his  protege  ma  tbe  woMn  "beat 
quaUfled  to  assume  tbe  oAee  of  President, 
sbould  that  day  eooae."  MOr  was  tbere  any 
doubt  in  HuxraaxT's  bUmI  tlwt  be  wanted 
tbe  vice  -preskten  tlal  noimtn^tjkm. 
Of  otr  Km  I  luijfv 

After  a  rip-roaring  campaign,  Ritmphkzt 
soon  learned  that  filling  the  Vice  Presidency 
ccruld  be  less  exhilarating  than  running  fo(  It. 
He  was  depressed  by  the  President's  mordant 
musings  over  his  mortality.  "Tfou  be  good 
to  your  Vice  President,"  Johnson  said  to  one 
reporter.  "He  could  be  your  President  to- 
morrow morning,"  After  he  had  t>een  in  of- 
fice a  few  days.  HtricpnaxT  received  a  2  a.m. 
call  from  the  Secret  Service  Informing  hUn 
tbat  Johnson  bad  been  taken  to  Bethesda 
Naral  Hospital.  Only  an  hour  or  so  later 
did  he  learn  that  Johnson's  trouble  was 
merely   a  bad  cold. 

A  more  chronic  concern  for  Htr*crHacT  was 
just  what  his  role  In  the  administration 
would  be.  Johnson  gave  his  Vice  President 
more  reeponsibllitles  than  he  himself  was 
given  by  Kmnedy :  chairmanship  of  tbe  Cab- 
inet task  force  on  youth,  bonurary  chalrman- 
sblp  of  the  advisory  council  to  the  Office  of 
Eoonomlc  Op>portunlty,  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating civil  rights  affairs.  In  addiUoo. 
HtrxPHEST  Inherited  the  chairmanship  of  tbe 
Space  and  Peace  Corps  councils  and  metnber- 
ship  on  the  National  Security  Council.  "If 
HtTsisT  had  to  take  over  the  Oovemment  to- 
night," says  a  White  House  hand,  "there 
would  not  be  one  slip  because  of  lack  of  in- 
formation on  HiTMPHKrr's  part.  He  to  in  on 
literally  everything." 

Despite  tbe  ego-bttllding  assignments. 
there  were  inevitably  frustrations  and  un- 
certainties. For  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress — the  better  ptu-t  of  1965 — Johnson 
wanted  Htrx pkrxt  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
at  the  Capitol  doing  convoy  duty  on  the 
passage  of  Oreat  Society  legislation.  He  had 
vast  knowledge  of  the  Senate  and  the  Isaues. 
and  excellent  relations  with  many  Members 
of  Congress.  Tet  HtrKPHurr  found,  as  Jolin- 
son  had  as  Vice  President,  that  hto  influence 
had  largely  evaporated.  "I  am  In  the  club." 
as  he  put  it,  "but  no  longer  a  member."  He 
had  little  to  offer  In  exchange  tor  votes.  He 
could  serve  Johnson  well  as  an  Intelligence 
officer  in  Congress  but  not  as  a  field  com- 
mander. 

His  Capitol  HIU  assignment,  followed  by 
Johnson's  gallbladder  operation  and  pro- 
tracted convalescence,  prevented  Humphkxt 
from  doing  much  long-dlst&nce  traveling 
during  his  first  year.  Tbe  press  made  a  great 
show  of  counting  how  many  trips  he  was 
not  taking,  starting  with  Winston  Churchill's 
funeral.  Many  Washlngtonlans  bad  the  Im- 
pression that  Johnson  simply  wanted  Htnt- 
puBET  held  on  a  shon  leash.  One  newspaper 
reported  that  some  of  Hiticphxxt's  friends 
considered  Johnson  "the  great  emasculator." 
and  HcufPRKET  himself  added  to  his  Image 
of  a  White  H(faat  Uriah  Keep  with  occaalon&l 
spasms  of  turgid  praise  for  the  boss. 

Johnson,  never  exactly  celebrated  as  an 
easy  employer,  periodically  vented  his  spleen 
on  the  Vice  President.  As  a  function  of  his 
office,  Ht7MPKaET  maintained  a  busy  speaking 
schedule,  but  Johnson  was  nettled  by  tbe 
newspaper  space  that  HmcrHxzT  garnered  as 
a  restUt.  "When  I  was  Vice  President."  John- 
son said  ominously,  "I  never  held  a  press  con- 
ference, and  I  don't  tblnk  tbe  Vice  President 
atMmld."  Johnaoo  grumbled  tbat  Hmi- 
PHsxT  8  staff  was  too  Uvea  (it  numbers  45) 
and  too  publicity  eotiecloiM.  For  his  part. 
HtrMPiiasT  pulled  »  :>w  notable  gaffes,  su' 
as  his  aaeurance  ->"■-  >!■''  a  labor  group  lai 
year  tbat  tbe  administration  waa  (Otnc  to 
aak  for  an  increase  in  tbe  minimum  itmP*- 
'I  sec  by  the  papers. "  rasped  Jobnaon.  who 


bad  no  aucb  intention  at  the  time,  "tbat  I 
have  a  minimum-wage  program." 

cowrnuEWCT  of  on« 
Despite  such  minor  strains,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  relationship  on  the  whole  has  been 
intimate,  harmonious,  and  creative.  Tbe 
Vice  President  has  had  to  swallow  bis  pride 
and  deprecate  his  contrlbvrtlons  to  their  part- 
nership. "I  am  Vice  President  because  be 
made  me  Vice  President."  HtTscPHarr  has  re- 
marked. "TTbere  are  no  Humphrey  policies, 
there  are  no  Humphrey  programs."  Htru- 
PRKXT  usually  Imports  his  Ideas  during  his 
frequent  private  talks  with  Johnson  over 
dinner  or  drinks  rather  than  at  formal  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet  or  NSC.  Johnson,  com- 
prising what  HtncpRarr  calls  his  "constitu- 
ency of  one,"  listens  earnestly  to  Humphkxt'b 
expositions  on  Vietnam.  Latin  America,  farm 
programs,  space  exploration,  or  any  of  a  doeen 
other  subjects.  "He  knows  more  about  more 
tilings  than  any  man  up  at  the  Capitol," 
Johnson  bas  said  proudly. 

Though  the  Admirable  Crichton  role  Is 
certainly  what  the  contract  calls  for — plus 
an  average  14-hour  workday — Hi7mphxkt  was 
unpreptired  for  the  public  reaction  to  Ms 
first  year's  p>erformance.  A  Oallup  poll  in 
December  reported  that  58  percent  of  those 
Interviewed  said  they  did  not  want  him  as 
President.  In  a  February  survey  matching 
him  In  a  presidential  race  against  Richard 
Nixon,  HxntrKxxr  came  out  only  two  points 
ahead.  47  percent  to  45  percent,  with  8  per- 
cent undecided,  whereas  In  March,  Robskt 
Kenncst  led  Nixon  54  percent  to  41  percent. 
A  slightly  more  encouraging  Louis  Harris 
poll  last  week  concluded  that  most  Ameri- 
cans (54  percent  to  46  percent)  have  a  "posi- 
tive" opinion  of  HrrMPRarr. 

HARD  TALK,   HARD   LOOKING 

When  the  first  Gallup  poll  was  published, 
Johnson  was  completing  hto  convalescence 
and  the  congressional  session  was  already 
over,  leaving  HUKPHaxr  free  for  a  foray 
abroad.  Hto  first  swing  aroimd  tbe  Philip- 
pines, Forniosa,  South  Korea  and  Japan  was 
a  rapid,  if  not  vapid,  dtoplay  of  good  will. 
The  real  turning  point  for  HtncPHRsr  came 
last  January,  when  Johnson  sent  him  to 
India  for  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl's  funeral, 
Tbere  he  conferred  privately  wltb  Soviet 
Premier  Aleksei  Koeygen.  and  on  hto  return 
gave  the  F>reaident  a  shrewd  analyato  of  tbe 
Russian  leader,  whom  be  regards  as  strictly 
a  team  man.  Tbe  two  Asian  Jaunts  stim- 
ulated speculation  that  tbe  administration 
was  simply  trying  to  boost  HuMPuaxT's  box- 
office  ratings.  "Operation  Help  HtTSSBT," 
sniffed  Barry  Goldwatcr,  "tbe  most  valiant 
rescue  effort  since  tbe  evacuatloa  of  Dim- 
klrk." 

HincMotKT  himself  silenced  tbe  critics  in 
February,  when  be  took  on  hto  ntost  chal- 
lenging assignment  to  date.  Dtopatched  by 
tbe  President  to  confer  with  oSlciato  of  nine 
Far  Eastern  countries  as  a  follow-up  on  tbe 
Honolulu  conference,  he  managed  to  cooa- 
bine  a  minimum  of  Hubertian  high  Jinks 
with  a  maximum  of  hard  talk  and  hard  look- 
ing. On  hto  return,  Johnson  saw  a  singular 
opportunity  to  deploy  HTTMPHacT's  talents 
In  tbe  Increasingly  confused  domestic  debate 
over  Vietnam. 

JSU.T    BEU.JXS 

Inevitably,  some  liberato  trumpeted  forth- 
with tiiat  HuirPHtxr  had  "sold  out"  hto 
principles.  The  Progressive,  a  Wisconsin 
monthly  founded  by  Robert  La  Follette  In 
IBOO,  mourned  tbe  transformation  of  Its  old 
firland  HuMPHazT  into  a  "batcbetman," 
arguing  Uiat  be  bad  "become  more  royaltot 
tbaa  the  crown"  on  tbe  subject  of  Vietnam. 
(Brandeis  Prof.  John  Roche,  who,  like 
HuMPHBST,  to  a  charter  member  and  some- 
time national  chairman  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  a  supporter  of  tbe 
U.S.  commitment  to  Vtotnam,  compares  sucb 
critics  to  John  Blrchera.)  By  contrast.  For- 
eign   Balationa   Committee   Chairman    Wn.- 
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LiAM  FtTLBKiGHT.  a  perennial  oivll  rights  op- 
ponent, U  now  a  darling  of  the  liberals  be- 
cause of  hto  unyielding  critictom  of  Vietnam 
policy. 

HuMPMKET  accepts  abtise  from  old  friends 
.IS,  part  of  the  game,  though  not  without 
private  barbs  at  "nltpickers  and  Jelly  bel- 
lies." Says  he:  "I'm  not  quite  manageable 
on  the  Vietnam  issue,  and  a  lot  of  my  liberal 
friends  resent  it.  But  I  don't  think  a  liberal 
proves  he's  a  liberal  by  sitting  around  and 
blinking  his  eyes  at  acts  of  terror.  It  Just 
proves  you're  a  little  blind."  (On  the  same 
point.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  says: 
"Don't  ask  me  to  call  a  man  a  liberal  who 
wants  to  turn  over  to  a  totalitarian  regime 
more  than  14  million  South  Vietnamese.") 
Humphrey  knows,  too,  tbat  If  the  war  In 
Vietnam  drags  on  indefinitely.  It  could  stir 
a  reaction  against  tbe  admlntotration  and 
doom  his  own  ambitions.  "That,"  says  he, 
'is  the  price  of  responsibility."  While  los- 
ing some  liberal  friends,  Httkphret  Inevi- 
tably picks  up  supporters  elsewhere  in  the 
political  spectrimi.  There  was  more  truth 
than  comedy  in  a  New  Yorker  cartoon  last 
week  that  depicted  two  crusty  country-club 
types  at  golf.  Said  one  with  obvious  ap- 
proval: "As  Hubert  Hcmpkrit  so  aptly  put 
It." 

Far  from  reflecting  political  expediency, 
HtiMPHREY's  views  Oh  Vietnam  are  a  distilla- 
tion of  hto  oldest  and  most  deeply  held  con- 
victions. He  learned  to  be  an  internationalist 
and  social  reformer  from  his  father,  a  small- 
town South  Dakota  pharmacist  who  was 
bankrupted  by  the  depression.  Toung  Hu- 
bert's education  in  political  science  at  tbe 
University  of  Minnesota  was  interrupted  by 
financial  troubles  for  6  years.  Before  he 
finally  received  his  degree  magna  cum  laude, 
he  had  worked  as  a  druggist,  soda  Jerk,  Jani- 
tor, and  hog  inoculator.  After  marrying  a 
hometown  girl,  Muriel  Buck,  and  fathering 
the  first  of  their  four  children,  Humphrey 
went  to  graduate  school  and  wrote  bis  mas- 
ter's thesis  on  the  New  Deal.  Settling  in 
Minneapolto,  where  his  first  teaching  Job 
was  for  the  WPA.  he  inevitably  became  in- 
volved In  local  politics. 

MAN  ON   SPRINGS 

After  running  second  In  a  mayoral  elec- 
tion, Humphrey  brought  about  a  lasting 
merger  of  the  rival  Democratic  and  Min- 
nesota Farmer-Labor  Parties.  He  won  the 
mayoralty  In  his  second  try  at  age  34.  A 
Minneapolis  newspaper  reported  at  the  time: 
"He  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  and  meteoric 
young  man,  bouncy  and  gay,  built  on 
springs,  with  a  fierce  face  and  pleasant  young 
grin.  He  puts  firecrackers  under  every- 
thing." After  two  explosively  successful 
terms  as  a  reform  mayor,  Humphrey  be- 
came the  first  Democrat  ever  popularly 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Minnesota. 

On  Capitol  HIU.  be  promoted  bills  on  every 
subject  from  water  pollution  to  soybean  re- 
search. "I  like  all  subjects,"  he  said.  "I 
can't  help  it.  It's  glands."  Though  few 
got  anywhere  at  first,  many  of  Humphrey's 
proposals  later  became  law,  usually  under 
other  men's  names.  Besides  urging  a  medi- 
care program  he  fought  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  proposed  the  Peace  Corps  4  years 
before  the  Kennedy  administration  em- 
bracked  the  Idea,  and  recommended  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  along  tbe  lines  of  the 
poverty  program's  Job  Corps.  Humphrey's 
successful  appeals  to  send  U.S.  farm  sur- 
pluses to  India  and  Pakistan  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  food-for-peace  program,  which 
now  represents  45  percent  of  all  VB.  non- 
military  foreign  aid. 

Humphrey's  Involvement  in  world  affairs 
led  to  hto  appointment  by  Btoenhower  as  a 
delegate  to  tbe  United  Nations,  tbe  World 
Health  Organization  and  UNESCO.  He 
traveled  extensively,  attended  the  Geneva 
disarmament  talks,  bad  hto  celebrated  8^- 
hour  Kremlin  exchange  with  Nlklta  Khru- 


shchev In  1958  and  became  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee,  whose 
recommendations  helped  pave  the  way  toe, the 
1963  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Appointed  ma- 
jority whip  In  1961,  Humphrey  finally  had 
the  power  to  Infiuence  landmark  legislation, 
notably  in  civil  rights,  for  which  he  had  been 
working  throughout  most  of  his  career. 

NO  letup 

He  became  preoccupied  with  Vietnam  In 
early  1964.  He  conducted  a  private  corre- 
s|x>ndence  with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  an  old 
friend  from  U.N.  days,  who  was  then  In  hto 
first  tour  as  Ambassador  to  Saigon.  HtrM- 
phrey  picked  the  brains  of  Pentagon  and 
State  Department  experts — he  has  little  time 
for  reading — and  became  an  apostle  of  Ed- 
ward Lansdale,  a  retired  Air  Force  major  gen- 
eral and  counterguerrllla  expert  whose  con- 
troversial the(»-les  on  pacification  are  now 
being  tested  in  Vietnam. 

Though  it  to  his  role  as  foreign-policy  ex- 
ponent that  propels  Humphrey  Into  tbe 
headlines  and  TV  screens  these  days,  he  has 
not  let  up  on  tbe  myriad  other  duties  of  hto 
office.  On  a  typical  day  last  week,  he  at- 
tended a  White  House  meeting  on  agricul- 
tural i>olicy,  met  individually  with  four  Con- 
gressmen, presided  over  the  Senate  during 
the  crucial  vote  on  Vietnam  appropriations, 
conferred  with  Ceylon's  Prime  Minister  Sen- 
anayake,  taped  a  television  program,  flew  to 
New  York  for  a  2-bour  private  session  wltb 
some  magazine  editors,  then  attended  a  din- 
ner given  by  Engenie  Anderson,  a  fellow  Ntin- 
nesotan  who  to  a  member  of  the  U.N.  delega- 
tion. He  was  not  in  bed  until  1 :30  a.m.,  slept 
his  normal  6  hours  and  by  9:15  a.m.  bad 
boarded  bis  Air  Force  Jet  for  the  trip  back  to 
Washington.  After  shedding  16  pounds  In 
2  months  of  dieting,  he  appears  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent trim  (170  pounds), 

veepee  tepee 

Humphrey  divides  hto  time  in  tbe  capital 
between  Lyndon  Johnson's  old  office  off  the 
Senate  floor  and  an  eight-room  suite  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building  downtown,  a  short 
walk  from  tbe  White  House.  What  remains 
of  his  private  life  he  divides  between  two 
homes.  He  still  lives  In  the  suburban  Wash* 
ington  bouse  he  bought  for  928.000  in  1949. 
It  is  too  small  for  official  entertaining,  and 
the  Secret  Service  has  taken  over  the  base- 
ment. 

Though  successive  admintotrations  have 
discussed  giving  the  Vice  President  an  of- 
ficial residence,  Humphrey's  quandary 
prompted  Congress  last  week  to  authorize 
9750,000  for  a  mantoon  on  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory grounds.  Despite  Republican 
gibes  at  the  prospect  of  "a  tepee  for  the 
veepee,"  the  bill  passed  the  House,  107  votes 
to  184,  and  won  unanimous  approval  in  tbe 
Senate. 

UNTORGETTABLK    KXPSRIIINCX 

Tlie  other  Humphrey  house  to  on  Minne- 
sota's Lake  Waverly,  where  he  horses  around 
wltb  hto  pet  Jackass  Pletro,  pots  at  clay 
pigeons  with  proficiency  or,  depending  on 
the  season,  fishes  for  blueglll,  picnics  In  tbe 
woods,  sails,  water-skto  or  plays  classical 
recordings.  He  also  has  a  reconditioned 
model  A  Ford  like  the  one  in  which  he  and 
Muriel  set  off  from  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  30  years 
ago  on  their  honeymoon — and  promptly  ran 
down  a  cow.  It  to  in  Waverly  that  Hum- 
phrey Is  at  bis  earthiest.  Tbotigb  he  main- 
tains earnestly  tbat  a  "politician  must  never 
forget  he's  Just  one  of  the  folks,"  his  gregarl- 
ousneae  refiects  a  human  need  rather  than 
a  political  ploy.  "He  craves  people  around 
him,"  says  an  acquaintance,  "the  way  an 
alcoholic  needs  tbe  bottle.'' 

His  comptUsive  capers,  the  irrepressible 
ebullience,  tbe  Inexhaustible  stream  of 
verbiage,  have  created  for  HtTMPHSSY  what 
might  be  called  a  mystique  gap.  The 
Kennedys,  by  contrast,  can  seem  downright 
frivolous  on  occasion— yet  curiously  enough, 


the  Kennedy  brothers  have  always  managed 
to  project  a  reserved  and  serious  private  per- 
sona. This  may  prove  a  sizable  asset  to 
Robert  Kennedy  if  and  when  tbe  time  ever 
comes  to  challenge  Humphrey  directly  for 
the  presidential  nomination. 

As  of  now.  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
treading  warily,  emlselllsbing  his  national 
Identity  and  reportedly  building  strength  In 
local  Democratic  organizations  across  the 
United  States.  He  received  unsolicited  help 
last  week  from  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who 
said  that  he  would  support  Bobby  for  the 
Presidency  in  1968  provided  he  continued 
his  criticism  of  the  admlntotration  on  Viet- 
nam.    The  endorsement  will  not  be  fatal. 

No  one  who  wais  mowed  down  by  the 
Irish  mafia  as  Humphrey  was  In  1960  could 
forget  the  experience.  Last  week,  after  bear- 
ing rumors  that  Kennedy  had  contributed 
handsomely  to  several  key  gubernatorial 
campaigns,  a  Humphrey  aid  groaned:  "Bolt 
the  door.  boys.    Here  they  come  again." 

In  fact,  the  issues,  circumstances,  and  per- 
sonalities could  all  change  beyond  recogni- 
tion by  1972.  It  Is  even  conceivable  that 
by  then  both  factions  may  decide  that  a 
Humphrey-Kennedy  ticket  is  preferable  to 
another  Humphrey-Kennedy  duel.  And  if 
Humphrey  should  succeed  to  the  White 
House  between  elections,  as  eight  Vice  Presi- 
dents have  done  before  him,  the  presiden- 
tial succession  amendment  (already  ratified 
by  28  States)  would  empower  him  to  appoint 
his  own  Vice  President.  His  choice  might 
well  be  a  Kennedy. 

total  immersion 

No  introvert,  Humphret  wastes  little  time 
brooding  on  this  or  any  other  problem  that 
is  patently  beyond  his  control.  He  sees  the 
road  ahead  as  two  parallel  lines.  First,  in 
full  awareness  that  hto  prospects  for  the 
foreseeable  future  rest  almost  entirely  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  bands,  he  Intends  to  dis- 
charge hto  vice-presidential  duties  precisely 
as  the  President  prescribes.  Second, 
Humphrey  aims  to  maintain  his  own  politi- 
cal links  around  the  country,  has  already 
stumped  enthusiastically  on  behalf  of  Den^o- 
cratic  candidates  and  the  party  coffers,  and 
will  doubtless  Intensify  hto  campaign  efforts 
as  the  November  elections — and  future 
Novembers — near. 

After  the  uncertainties  and  dtoappoint- 
ments  of  last  year,  Humphrey  is  now  surer 
than  ever  of  himself  and  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's confidence.  He  Is  totally  and  content- 
edly immersed  In  his  Job.  He  to  unalterably 
committed  to  being  himself.  And  If  hto  ad- 
visers complain  that  thto  course  can  only 
damage  hto  standing  In  public  opinion  sur- 
veys, he  has  an  answer:  "Harry  Truman  was 
a  great  President,  but  I  never  noted  hto 
mystique.  I  did  observe  be  bad  a  lot  of 
character.  What  is  Important  are  your  con- 
victions, character  and  commitments."  Al- 
ready, In  the  hyperactive  second  phase  of 
hto  Vice-Presidency,  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
clearly  shown  bis  own  credentials. 


OUR    LAST    GREAT    OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1965,  the  Evansville.  Ind.,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  saluted  Mead  Johnson 
<i  Co.  on  its  50th  annlversai-y.  In 
response,  the  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  company,  D.  Mead 
Johnson,  delivered  a  significant  addi-ess 
entitled,  "Our  Last  Great  Opportunity." 
Mr.  Johnson  said  in  part : 

Evansville  and  comparable  cities  may  be 
the  wave  of  the  futiu^ — if  they  prepare  for 
It.  None  of  our  forefathers  and  none  of  us 
ever  could  make  a  more  certain  investment 
than  creating  an  atmosphere  for  living  a 
good  life  in  a  clean  and  sattofylng  environ- 
ment— the  entity  tbat  will  be  in  greatest 
demand  in  the  next  generation. 
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The  difficult  problems  of  urban  growth 
are  not  confined  to  vast  metropolitan 
centers,  but  neither  are  the  opportuni- 
ties. With  adaptability.  Innovation,  and 
creativity  our  smaller  and  medium  siied 
communities  can  become  choice  loca- 
tions for  the  industry  of  ti;e  future.  But, 
as  Mr  Johnson  stresses,  cities  must  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  constant  renewal, 

Mr  President,  because  of  Its  Import- 
ance to  modern  urban  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  of 
U  Mead  Johnson  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

dS    foUO'A'S 

t)U«    L_43T   Okxat   Oppobtukttt 

(An  .address  by  D.  Mead  Johnson,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Mead  Johnson 
it  Co  presented  iZ  SOih  anniTersary  salute 
lo  Mead  Jon:.s<>n  St  Co  ,  by  EvansvUie 
Ch.unt>er  nl  C(.:iunerce,  December  9.  1005, 
ai  Evan.gvi;ie   Ind,  i 

I'.  T\as  been  said  that  no  man  ever  felt  the 
d°acsenc7  of  Ianguag:e  so  much  as  the  grate- 
f  d  It  Ls  not  possible  to  express  fittingly  our 
profo'.ind  gratitude  for  the  honor  you  have 
C>estow»<l  on  us 

It  1.1  to  the  4  OOO  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  Mead  Johnson  At  Co,  that  this 
reco^fnition  rightfully  belongs  These  men 
a.^d  ■*-omer>  know  if  our  pride  In  them,  but 
A..i  you  hor.or  uiem  ners  today.  I  am  sure  you 
d^  no  not  so  ."..;.:.  :ot  what  th«y  have  done, 
but  for  wha:  u:e?  viu  do.  Slno*  tli«y  can- 
not ^11  be  n->r*  ■>v-:iiaps  you  will  permit  me 
to  honor  and  present  the  officert  of  the  com- 
pany 

Tixej  u-e  in  the  line  of  Individuals  who 
r.dve  enriched  our  human  aixd  corporate  hls- 
u>ry    aud    renew    rorifldence  In  OUT   true  dea- 

I  pralae  vhem.  not  out  of  loyalty  and  affec- 
uou    but  out  of  pride  and  conviction. 

We  an  all  reflect  noatAlglcaUy  on  the  past 
&0  years.  There  are  pleasant  memories.  I 
a-m  *ure  for  a.li  o!  us  in  our  times  here  In 
E,:  i.ti»\ . : le  Nusui.i<',a  Is  a  bittersweet  pleas- 
u.-f  fj'-:r  t,he  oest  uae  of  the  past  ts  to  leam 
how  best  uj  '.lAe  the  future.  And  the  leaaons 
of  tr.e  past  SO  years — a  period  that  embraces 
the  liTetime  of  many  of  us — are  fortunately 
very  clear  and  Indstve.  They  say  to  us:  To 
thrive,  we  must  change.  In  this  age  o(  great 
un.^ertaLQUes.  there  ts  only  one  thing  we  can 
be  certain  of  The  future  will  be  very  dlffer- 
ect  from  today 

In  I9I5  changes  aime  so  Imperceptibly  that 
plans  were  made  to  Ct  conditions  as  they 
were,  and  the  goal  of  moat  companies  and 
most  peopie  was  6o  eliminate  the  uncertain- 
Uea  for  most  change*  were  looked  on  as 
thrsa'iA.  rather  than  opportunities. 

AN    nr.M    OF  KSVOLtmOlW 

Today    chaxiireii    are  ao  nonaroaa  and  so 

rapid  that  U  may  well  be  called  the  age  of 
revoluttoiiB.  We  have  the  revolution  of  the 
urMterdeveloped  countries:   the  rerolutton  of 

totaUtananisn-,.  the  revolution  of  race  rela- 
tions: the  reTol'jtloB  of  lower  death  rates 
and  higher  btrth  rates;  the  rerclutlOB  of  edu- 
cauon:  the  revolution  or  asplrvtloas.  with 
everyone  clamonnj^  f.Tf  -•^■.ter  fuller  Uvea; 
oew  upheaTals  ot  \,Cit>Ui(!t;  a  rellgioa  and 
morality  r.ew  attitud-ji  u,*ird  the  role  of 
goverameiit  iud  t.'-ie  ::»;'•■--  ■'  the  individual. 
There  is  *  br-wd  •;■, ,iin  reaction  among 
these  because  e«.'r.  ♦.r<».i  In  ferment  creates 
i?reHt  ch.inges  '.:■■.  ->Cher  *-*p«<-'_'»  of  life  Any 
company.  Insi.vution  e<jmo5un:',y  or  nation 
tnat  aeeks  '.o  s'^nd  unniov*^  ir  uii«  lurmotl 
IS  certain  to  decay  We  »re  ..vir,g  tiirough  an 
age  o(  revolution*  -*nd  i:i  »ij  rcfoiotiona 
iOo»e  who  anUC4pa;,e  in.d  iivuve  wu  .  Une 
course  of  the  future  wi.  succeed,  Uraae  who 
try  to  cling  only  u>  wOa;  wrved  in  the  pact 
wi::  be  swept  aside. 


ooMTSoc  or  THa  ruTiTax 

Today  the  prudent  man,  company  or  com- 
munity \t  one  that  anticipates  Its  role  under 
changing  conditions  and  moves  in  time  to  fill 
that  role.  Survival  In  the  1900's  and  1970"s 
will  go  not  to  the  immutable,  but  to  the 
adaptable. 

This  realization  In  Itself  may  be  the  most 
Important  change  of  all,  for  in  the  past  stir- 
vtval  was  considered  the  reward  for  resisting 
changes  from  established  precepts. 

But.  preparing  for  a  new  future,  about 
which  we  can  be  certain  only  that  it  will  be 
different,  is  a  new  and  great  challenge  to 
man's  courage  and  creativity.  It  Is  far  more 
than  adaptability,  for  t>elng  able  to  go  only 
whichever  way  the  latest  wind  blows  la  to  be 
nothing  more  than  opportunistic. 

It  may  well  t>e  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant developments  of  the  past  50  years  ti 
one  we  never  hear  nuentloned  with  the  dra- 
matic advances  of  aviation,  space  flight, 
wonder  drugs,  television,  automation,  and  the 
rest.  This  ts  the  conscious  application  of 
creative  Intelligence — and  Innovation — to  the 
knowna  and  the  unknowns  that  make  up  the 
future — to  be  astride  the  future  rather  than 
behind  it.  To  plan  Intelligently  Is  to  wrest 
control  of  the  future  from  chance.  In  this 
way  we  must  cope  with  poisoned  air  and 
water,  strangling  transportation  and  com- 
munication Inadequacies,  population  pres- 
sures, water  shortages,  auid  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing ills  of  our  burgeoning  world. 

In  the  early  IQSO's.  we  at  Mead  Johnson. 
as  a  matter  of  decision,  engaged  In  a  pro- 
gram of  self-renewal — not  knowing  exactly 
what  the  future  challenges  would  be,  nor 
what  course  our  own  changea  would  bring, 
but  certain  that  decay  would  result  from 
standing  stUl.  We  knew  we  would  go  through 
trials  and  travail — and  we  have.  We  knew  we 
would  be  traversing  unknown  paths,  and  that 
we  would  never  feel  the  satisfaction  of  "hav- 
ing It  made."  But,  we  are  molding  the  course 
of  our  futtire. 

No  man  and  no  company  stands  alone. 
Oar  company  Is  depetKlent  on  conditions  In 
busmeas  generally.  In  medicine  and  health, 
in  government.  In  tnternatlooai  affairs,  in 
education — and  In  our  cocnmunlty.  So  you 
may  well  ask.  what  does  Mead  Johnson  St  Co. 
expect  to  becocne,  because  this  will  have  an 
Influence  on  what  the  future  may  hold  for 
the  community.  And  we  ask,  what  wLU  Sv- 
ansvUle  become,  because  this  will  have  an 
Important  Influence  on  what  beoomea  ot 
MMd  Johnson  h  Co.  and  other  buslnesaea  ot 
the  present  as  well  as  thoee  of  the  future. 

By  1975  Mead  Johnson  ft  Co.,  will  have 
achieved  global  sales  volume  of  approal- 
mataly  (350  to  (300  mllUoit— an  Increase  of 

i%  ttOMS, 

BasxaacH  ron  un 

The  Investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  tripled  In  the  past  decsule,  will 
Increase  at  a  much  greater  rate.  Tills  ef- 
fort ts  at  the  forefront  of  change  and  Is  the 
beart  of  our  future.  In  essence,  our  btiai- 
nees  la  research  for  life. 

In  the  next  6  years  we  expect  to  spend 
130  million  over  the  world  to  speed  oxtr 
growth.  Of  this,  tiO  million  wUl  be  in- 
vested to  build  and  equip  new  reaearch, 
manufacttirlng  and  administrative  facilities 
In  the  Kransville  area.  For  the  community, 
this  means  major  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy. Increased  employment  at  our  facu- 
lties, employment  for  construction  workers, 
greater  pui'Chases  from  local  supplier*  of 
materials,  additional  tax  Income  for  local 
govemment,  aixi  particlpatk>n  by  a  larger, 
weU-edueated  work  force  In  local  cxxnmunity. 
educational,  and  govemmaatal  ftmcttooa. 

But,  theae  plaiu  cannot  b«  axaeated  In  a 
vacuum.  They  moat  be  executed  In  a  living 
cUmate  that  is  hospitable  for  what  must  be 
done. 

No  company's  future  can  be  any  better  than 
tb*  caliber  of  people  It  is  able   to  attract. 


This  Is  increasingly  true  In  all  industries, 
where  research  and  development  are  so  es- 
sential and  managerial  excellence  U  vital. 
New  ideas  come  from  exceptional  people — 
the  best  educated,  the  most  alert,  the  most 
dedicated.  These  are  the  exceptional  people 
who  are  rare  in  any  society,  and  for  whom 
there  is  a  bitter  rivalry.  This  type  of  person 
la  in  great  demand,  and  his  own  demands 
from  life  are  high.  He  measures  his  worth 
In  terms  of  bis  asplratlona  He  aspires  to 
fulfillment  of  his  own  potential,  to  recogni- 
tion of  his  uniqueness  as  an  individual,  to 
making  imp>ortant  contributions  to  human 
welfare,  to  economic  security.  These  as- 
pirations a  company  can  hope  to  meet  .  , 
but  he  also  aspires  to  the  good  things  of  Ufe 
that  come  from  how  be  and  his  family  live: 
t>eauty,  stimulating  companionship,  good  ed- 
ucation for  his  children,  various  recreational 
facilities,  comforts  and  satisfactions  such  as 
libraries,  music  and  drama,  art  and  Ideas. 

He  aspires  to  greatness  as  an  Individual, 
greatness  In  the  company  he  works  for — and 
greatness  In  the  society  he  lives  in.  \chlev- 
Ing  the  Great  Society  Is  not  Just  solving  the 
OMMslve  social  problenas  of  our  Nation,  but 
more  Intlnuitely.  achieving  the  kind  of  com- 
munity the  individual  wants  to  spend  his 
Ufe  In. 

THX  NEW  wava  or  orroaruinTT 

For  many  years  there  has  t>een  a  polariza- 
tion of  talented  people  to  the  vast  metropoli- 
tan centers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 
Loa  Angeles,  San  Pranclaco.  Too  many  peo"- 
ents  In  cities  like  Bvansville  have  seen  their 
sons  and  daughters  go  through  college  and 
move  on  to  a  vast  urban  center  that  seem-s 
to  offer  more  challenge,  more  excitement, 
than  the  hometown. 

But  now  we  have  a  shifting  ag^ain — and 
perhaps  the  last  great  opportunity  for  Bvans- 
ville, Peopie  are  asking  in  alarm,  "What's 
wrong  with  New  York?"  "Can  the  sickness 
of  the  big  cities  be  cured?"  People  are  real- 
izing what  overpopulation  can  do  to  these 
cities,  Tliey  are  asking  themselves  In  an 
age  of  television  and  videophone.  Jet  planes 
and  facsimile  pictures,  whether  the  price  of 
living  In  an  urban  center  Is  a  necessary  price 
to  pay. 

Seldom  has  opportunity  t>een  so  sharply 
outlined — yet  largely  unrecognized.  Evans- 
vUie and  comp>arable  cltlea  may  be  the  wave 
of  the  future — If  they  prepare  for  It.  None 
of  our  forefathers  and  none  of  us  ever  could 
make  a  more  certain  Investment  than  cre- 
ating an  atmosphere  for  living  a  good  life 
in  a  clean  and  satisfying  environment — the 
entity  that  will  be  in  greatest  demand  in 
the  next  generation. 

In  1958,  the  conununlty  organized  to  meet 
a  crisis.  Those  who  have  been  Involved  In 
the  progress  of  the  community  since  those 
dark  days  know  that  not  only  mtist  the 
momentum  be  maintained.  It  must  l>e  in- 
creased If  this  city  ts  to  achieve  self- 
renewal. 

Great  things  are  seldom  done  by  unanimity 
or  even  consensus— they  are  done  by  a  few 
Imaginative,  creative  leaders.  A  community 
is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  Its  prime  movers 
Leaders  who  want  to  get  things  done  can  in- 
spire the  people — as  New  Haven  has  done  In 
renewing  Its  central  city:  as  Hotiston  Is 
doing  in  l>ecomlng  the  space  center  of 
the  United  States;  as  Chicago  ts  doing  in 
overcoming  crime  and  slums.  Even  small 
cities  can  lift  themselves — as  Stratford. 
Ontario,  did  with  Its  annual  Shakespeare 
Pestlval;  as  Green  Bay  does  with  Its  support 
of  a  major  football  team. 

Ifs  not  climate  or  even  location — It  Is  peo- 
ple and  the  pride  of  people  that  make  the  dif- 
ference. Look  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul- 
Just  a  river  apart.  St.  Paul  for  ganaratlons 
was  the  king  city  of  it*  regton.  But  the 
iaaders  in  Mlnneapolta  'were  the  ooaa  wbo  bad 
the  imagination,  the  creaUvlty  and  tb«  deelre, 
and  look  at  bom  tha  two  elites  compare 
today. 
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Let  us  also  remember  that  U  we  don't  move 
ahead,  we're  most  certain  to  move  back. 
Even  young  America  is  pocked  with  oom- 
munltiee  that  were  once  thriving  and 
modem,  but  now  are  ghoet  towns. 

WHAT     W*    CAN     hSrtSX    TO 

And  what  rewards  there  are  to  con- 
template. By  providing  what  the  future 
demands,  we  will  create  new  security,  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life,  preservation  of  our  freedom, 
and  a  glowing  sense  of  accomplishment. 
What  more  can  we  ever  hojje  to  gain  from  our 
energies  and  our  capital? 

We  at  Mead  Johnson  pledge  our  full  sup- 
port. Individually  and  collectively,  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  Evansvllle's  self- 
renewal.  We  are  eager  to  Join  with  others 
similarly  dedicated. 

I  have  tried  to  Indicate  where  I  believe  ovir 
aspirations  should  lead  u£.  Let  us  renew  our 
dedication  to  the  challenge  and  grasp  this 
last  great  opportunity. 


WHO  KEEPS   DISTRICT   OF 
CX)LUMBIA  IN  CHAINS? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  handbill  which 
is  being  distributed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  Free  D,C,  Movement, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Who  Kkcps  District  or  Columbia  in 
Chains? 

In  chains  400  years — and  still  In  chains  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington,  D.C.,  the  Capita]  City  of 
America,  the  land  that  promises  freedom  to 
its  people,  is  still  in  chains,  is  still  the  un- 
willing victim  of  political  slavery. 

WE  OZaCAND  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  NOW 

Nowhere  else  In  this  great  country,  not  In 
any  city,  not  in  any  county,  and  not  In  any 
State  are  people  governed  solely  by  Congress 
and  denied  the  right  to  elect  their  own  local 
government. 

Washington  is  the  last  and  only  place 
where  people  are  not  legally  free  and  are 
denied  man's  most  precious  freedom — the 
right  to  vote. 

WHO  KXEPS  us  IN  POLTriCAL  SLAVEKTt 

Senator  Btrd  has  kept  our  children  hun- 
gry by  denying  us  aid  to  dependent  children 
while  the  children  In  his  State  get  food.  Sen- 
ator Btro  sends  welfare  Investigators  into  O'ur 
h(»ne«  In  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
violates  the  rights  of  our  women. 

Congressman  McMiixan  has  killed  laws 
that  would  have  given  us  the  right  to  vote. 

Btro  and  McMuxan  and  their  southern 
friends  who  hate  us  have  gotten  together  with 
the  moneylord  merchants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  The  moneylord  merchants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  pay  low  taxes  and  make 
big  profits.  But  we  have  to  pay  high  taxes. 
The  moneylord  merchants  charge  us  high 
prices  for  goods  and  high  prices  for  credit. 
We  have  to  pay  the  taxes  that  the  money- 
lord  merchants  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  paying.  The  white  segregationists 
praise  the  moneylord  merchants  in  opposing 
our  right  to  vote. 

Boycott  the  moneylord  merchants  who 
help  to  steal  our  vote,  Sbop  only  at  the 
stores  with  the  "Free  D.C."  sign. 

We  cant  hurt  Btrd  and  McMlllan,  but  we 
can  hurt  the  moneylord  merchants.  Why 
should  we  spend  otir  money  with  people  who 
are  our  enemies?  Why  should  we  spend  our 
money  with  people  who  help  to  hold  us  in 
political  slavery?  Why  should  we  spend 
our  money  with  the  moneylord  merchanta 
who  help  to  keep  the  vote  away  from  us? 

Join  the  Pree  D.C,  Movement  for  the  right 
to  vote. 


Volunteer  your  help— Call — SNCC,  boycott 
headquarters,  107  RlK>de  Island  Avenue  NW., 
phone  387-7445. 

What  can  we  do? 

LOUBT  SCHOOLS 

A  person  with  a  good  education  earns 
1100,000  more  in  his  lifetime  than  a  person 
with  a  bad  education.  (45  years  worked 
times  $2,200  more  income  per  year.) 

18.000  young  people  have  dropped  out  of 
school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  last 
5  years  while  only  15.000  have  graduated. 
The  lifetime  income  loss  that  will  be  suffered 
by  these  18,000  dropouts  during  their  work- 
ing years  will  total  the  staggering  sum  of 
$18  billion. 

The  southern  white  Congressmen  and  the 
moneylord  merchants  are  responsible  for 
the  District  of  Columbia's  lousy  schools. 

Boycott  the  moneylord  merchants  who 
help  to  steal  our  vote.  Shop  only  at  the 
stores  with  the  "Free  p.C"  sign. 

COPS  CtTSS  vs 

The  southern  white  Congressmen  and  their 
unscrupulous  friends,  the  moneylord  mer- 
chants, of  the  District  of  Columbia  control 
our  government.  They  control  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  cops. 

The  cops  recruit  and  hire  southern  white 
men  who  hate  us.  The  cops  beat  us,  cuss  \m, 
mistreat  us  and  put  us  in  Jail  for  nothing. 

The  southern  white  Congressmen  and  the 
moneylord  merchants  get  special  treatment. 
They  get  their  traffic  tickets  fixed. 

Boycott  the  moneylord  merchants  who 
help  to  steal  our  vote.  Shop  only  at  the 
stores  with  the  "Free  DC,"  sign. 

FILTHT  HOUSING 

The  slumlords  arc  the  allies  of  the  south- 
ern Congressmen  and  the  moneylord 
merchants. 

Congress  has  passed  laws  called  urban 
renewal  and  slum  clearance.  What  urban 
renewal  really  means  Is  Negro  removal.  What 
alum  clearance  really  means  Is  Negro 
clearance. 

After  they  tear  down  our  houses,  the 
moneylord  merchants  and  Buslord  Chalk  buy 
the  land.  They  build  big  apartment  build- 
ings and  charge  high  rents.  We  can't  afford 
to  pay  the  high  rent  they  ask  for  the  nice 
apartments. 

After  Negro  removal  and  Negro  clearance, 
there  are  fewer  places  left  for  us  to  live  so  the 
slumlords  crowd  us  tighter  in  filthy  houses 
and  raise  the  rents.  The  only  answer  to  the 
slumlords  is  to  get  the  right  to  vote  and 
run  the  slumlords  out  of  town. 

Boycott  the  moneylord  merchants  who 
help  to  steal  our  vote.  Shop  only  at  the 
stores  with  the  "Free  DC."  sign, 

PEOPLE  POWER 

'What  can  we  do?  By  ourselves  we  can  do 
nothing.  United  and  Joined  together,  we  can 
develop  people  power.  Tlie  answer  to  the 
southern  white  Congressman  and  the  white 
power  structure  Is  people  power,  people  Join- 
ing with  other  people  to  work  together. 

We  won  the  bus  boycott  with  people  power. 
We  will  win  the  vote  boycott  with  people 
power. 

PRESIDENT   JOHNSON'S    PROPOSED 

INDIAN-AMERICANS  FOUNDA-nON 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Piesldent,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  proposal  to  use  Indian 
currency  which  the  United  States  holds 
a«  a  result  of  food-for-peace  sales  to 
finance  an  Indian -Ameiican  F\}iindation 
can  make  a  unique  contribution  toward 
India's  betterment  through  education, 
science,  and  agriculture. 

Itiis  proposal  can  bring  new  initiative 
and  imagination  Into  play,  and  can  cre- 
ate new  sources  of  strength  and  inspira- 


tion for  the  ho£t  of  programs  In  many 
fields. 

The  Foundation  would  be  led  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  18  Indian  and  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  of  science,  educa- 
tion, and  other  professions.  It  would  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  a  variety 
of  projects  leading  to  India's  further  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

These  are  some  ot  the  programs  which 
might  be  supported: 

Pilot  and  other  projects  in  literacy 
and  adult  education. 

Programs  In  farmer  education,  farm 
services,  and  agricultural  research  and 
development. 

Improvement  of  techniques  of  com- 
munications, stressing  the  transfer  of 
research  knowledge  to  farmers. 

Development  of  educational  centers 
and  scholarships  for  advanced  study. 

These  activities  would  be  authorized  by 
the  Foundation  on  the  basis  of  objective 
and  systematic  studies  of  priority  needs. 
There  Is  urgent  need  to  Improve  agricul- 
tural production  and  the  Foundation 
could  provide  In  important  stimulation 
for  projects  in  this  area.  The  proposed 
Foundation  would  add  an  Important  new 
dimension  to  current  efforts,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  deal  effectively  and 
decisively  with  the  problem  of  raising 
India's  food  production.  For  the  mu- 
tual benefits  of  our  nations,  we  should 
join  together  in  strong  support  for  this 
constructive  use  of  U.S. -owned  rupees. 


ELWOOD    INTERNATIONAL  DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
best  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
contiibutes  to  better  understanding 
among  peoples  of  the  world  is  through  its 
student  exchange  program.  Under- 
standing and  communication  come  easUy 
to  young  people,  and  the  exchange  pro- 
gram is  working  admirably  at  the  high 
school  as  well  as  the  college  level. 

This  year  one  Indiana  secondary  In- 
stitution, WendeU  Willkle  High  School, 
of  Elwood,  Invited  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dents studying  In  central  Indiana  to  'visit 
Elwood  for  an  International  day  in  order 
to  share  their  exf>eriences  with  each 
other  and  with  American  students. 
During  this  event,  students  from  the 
high  school  met  with  some  25  young  peo- 
ple from  many  nations  to  discuss  their 
respective  cultures. 

Many  American  youngsters  as  well  as 
the  visiting  foreign  students  profited 
greatly  from  this  Inspiring  event.  A  de- 
scription of  this  recent  international  day 
appeared  in  an  article  published  by  the 
Elwood  Call -Leader  of  Elwood,  Ind.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TWENTT-nVE     FoaEICN     STXt»KNT«     OF     17 

Countries  Hsaa 

More  than  250  persons  attended  the  second 
annual  Elwood  International  Day  banquet 
held  Friday  evening  at  the  Oakland  School 
dlabag  room  which  climaxed  WiUkic  High 
School's  international  week  program. 

Twenty-five  foreign  students  from  17  dif- 
ferent nations  were  guests  of  the  evening 
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and  each  spoke  briefly  about  hl»  or  her  home- 
land and  gave  aome  of  the  Impreaelona  they 
received  of  America. 

The  foreign  students  visited  classes  at  the 
high  school  all  day  Thur»d«y  and  each  dis- 
cussed some  of  his  experience*  while  here  In 
the  United  States  at  an  aU-achool  gathering 
held  In  the  high  school  gymnasium  Friday 
afternoon. 

Most  of  the  exchange  students  are  staying 
a  full  year  and  while  living  with  their  Ameri- 
can sponsors  they  study  American  siAJecte 
during  their  stay  here  at  local  high  schools 
throughout  the  State. 

All  of  the  studenU  are  staying  with  fami- 
lies located  In  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

James  Hlatt,  facility  sponsor  of  Elwood's 
foreign  exchange  program,  served  as  maater 
of  ceremonies  at  the  affair  and  Introduced 
various  people  who  helped  make  the  program 
possible  and  stated  that  he  wag  very  pleased 
with  the  turnout,  and  that  this  year's  ban- 
quet was  a  complete  success. 

Hlatt  said  that  he  was  looking  forward  to 
next  year  with  hopes  of  a  much  bigger  and 
broader  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  ac- 
quaint Elwood  students  and  Elwood  citizens 
with  the  many  foreign  students  Ln  this  part 
of  the  State  and  to  give  the  foreign  students 
themselves  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other. 

WUIkle  High  Principal  Blair  Sullivan  an- 
nounced the  selection  of  an  Elwood  student 
who  would  rep>reaent  this  city  as  a  foreign 
exchange  student  thla  summer.  Carol  Yar- 
Ung  was  chosen  from  several  junior  year 
students  as  the  foreign  exchange  student  to 
represent  WUIkle  High  School. 


TIMBER  ALLOWABLE  CXJT— 
PART  m 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 17  and  on  February  16  I  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  "Allowable 
Timber  Cuts  on  Federal  Lands  In  Ore- 
gon— A  Tempest  in  a  Teapot.'"  In  those 
statements  I  made  It  clear  that  I  would 
continup  my  stanch  defense  of  a  sound 
conservation  prov,.am  In  connection  with 
Fedei-al  timber  cutting  in  Oregon  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  Recently  a 
publication  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  contained  an  article  Illustra- 
tive of  the  need  for  better  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  conservation  man- 
afjement  and  its  proper  application  In 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  other  States 
where  there  are  large  federally-managed 
timber  holdings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record,  at  this  point  In  my  remarks, 
an  article  by  Mr  Charles  E.  Young  from 
the  January  Issue  of  the  publication, 
"Greater  Portland  Commerce." 

The.se  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Economic  HicKUOKTa 
( By   Charles   E.    Toung.    director,    Economic 

Services  tt  &<arket  Research,  Western  Wood 

Products  Association) 

Oregon's  growth  In  the  next  two  decades 
can  range  from  stagnant  to  Impressively 
solid,  depending  partly  on  the  success  of 
the  solid  work  that  Ls  going  on  to  attract 
new  Industries  and  expand  Industries  al- 
ready here — but  also  depending  to  a  major 
extent  on  the  future  course  of  the  forsst 
products  Industries,  which  now  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  State's  manufacturing 
employment. 


What  will  happen  to  the  forest  Industries 
of  Oregon  depends.  In  turn,  on  their  supply 
of  raw  materials.  Until  the  past  few  years, 
the  bulk  of  raw  materials  for  Oregon's  for- 
est products  canoe  from  privately-owned 
forest  lands.  In  recent  years,  the  volume 
of  logs  produced  from  private  lands  has  de- 
clined sharply,  and  now  all  but  a  very  few 
forest  products  companies  In  Oregon  rely 
heavily  or  completely  on  government-owned 
timber  for  their  log  supply. 

Beginning  about  1968.  the  two  Federal 
agencies  holding  the  bulk  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned  timber  stepped  up  their  timber 
sale  activities,  and  the  volume  of  Govern- 
ment-owned timber  cut  In  western  Oregon 
more  than  doubled  In  the  following  6  years, 
offsetting  a  simultaneous  drop  In  the  volume 
of  private  timber  cut.  This  Increase  brought 
the  cut  of  Government-owned  timber  up  to 
the  calculated  "allowable  cut"  for  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

Now  there  U  Increasingly  lively  dlsciisslon 
as  to  whether  these  calculated  allowable  cuts 
of  Government-owned  timber  really  repre- 
sent the  proper  level  of  activity,  taking  Into 
account  the  many  decades  of  undercutting 
of  Government-owned  timber  In  the  past, 
and  the  presently  declining  production  from 
private  lands  that  were  overcut  In  the  past. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station,  the  research  arm  of  the 
Forest  Service  In  this  region,  released  a  re- 
port in  1963  enUUed  "Timber  Trends  In 
Western  Oregon  and  Western  Washington." 
The  report,  which  had  been  prepared  In  I960 
by  Dr.  William  A.  Duerr  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, presented  projections  of  log  production 
based  on  continuation  of  present  trends.  For 
the  Douglas-flr  region  as  a  whole  (western 
Oregon  plus  western  Washington),  the  re- 
port projected  a  decline  In  log  production 
from  private  timber  holdings  of  more  than 
20  percent,  only  partly  offset  by  increased 
production  from  Government-owned  timber. 
The  net  result  would  be  a  reduction  of  about 
10  percent  In  total  log  supply  for  the  region 
from  the  1960'8  to  the  1980's  and  1990's. 
With  the  probability  of  further  Increases  In 
use  of  logs  for  plywood  and  for  pulp,  the 
drop  In  logs  available  for  liunber  production 
would  be  much  sharper. 

Although  this  projection  for  the  entire 
Douglas  fir  region  was  serious  enough,  the 
projection  for  the  five  southwest  Oregon 
counties  was  vlrtuaUy  catastrophic.  It  called 
for  a  drop  of  nearly  60  percent  In  log  produc- 
tion from  private  holdings  between  the  1960'8 
and  the  1990'8  and  a  drop  In  total  produc- 
tion from  all  ownerships  of  nearly  26  percent. 
Under  present  policies  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  Government  timber  owners,  then, 
the  output  of  forest  products  In  western 
Oregon,  especially  lumber.  Is  clearly  headed 
for  a  decline  over  the  next  20  to  30  years, 
because  of  a  limited  raw  material  supply. 

In  mid-October  of  1965,  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Oregon  State 
Legislature  brought  to  light  a  2S-page  sec- 
tion of  Dr.  Duerr's  draft  report  which  had 
not  been  published  by  the  Forest  Service  be- 
cause It  was  contrary  to  the  Forest  Service's 
even-flow  policy  of  timber  cutting,  and  be- 
cause It  was  not  sufBclently  documented. 
The  missing  section  dealt  with  the  possi- 
bility of  acceleraUng  the  cutting  of  Govern- 
ment-owned timber  to  offset  the  reduction 
In  cut  frcxn  private  lands.  One  possibility 
that  was  considered  was  an  Increase  In  an- 
nual production  of  logs  from  Government- 
owned  timber  In  the  Douglas-flr  region  from 
slightly  over  4  billion  board  feet  In  1960  to 
a  peak  of  10  billion  board  feet  around  1986: 
It  would  then  drop  back  In  the  next  26  to  30 
years  to  around  6  billion  board  feet.  The 
rise,  but  not  the  subsequent  drop,  received 
coBslderable  publicity  in  the  press  during 
October  and  November.  ** 


From  a  forestry  standpoint,  there  Is  no 
question  that  liquidation  of  Government- 
owned  old-growth  timber  on  a  much  faster 
basis  that  the  present  allowable  cuts,  and 
replacement  of  these  overaged  stands  by 
well-stocked  young  stands,  would  greatly 
Increase  timber  growth  for  the  future.  The 
problem,  of  course.  Is  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  usable  raw  material  at  any 
given  time.  Government-owned  timber  re- 
serves are  more  than  adequate  to  do  this, 
even  with  accelerated  cut  over  a  period  of 
20  to  30  years. 

Usability,  of  course,  is  a  relative  matter. 
Logs  are  being  used  today  of  species,  sizes, 
and  grades  that  would  have  been  left  In  the 
woods  a  generation  ago.  There  Is  little  ques- 
tion that  a  generation  ahead,  with  an  accel- 
erated pace  of  technological  development, 
smaller  logs  from  younger  trees  can  be  made 
to  serve,  with  large  timbers,  beams,  etc, 
achieved  by  lamination.  Thus  It  Is  not  es- 
sential that  rotation  ages  be  as  great  as  have 
been  used  In  the  past. 

Further,  managed  second-growth  stands 
are  already  being  made  to  yield  more  growth 
I)er  acre  than  the  untended  forest  of  the 
past.  Also,  the  availability  of  raw  material 
of  more  nearly  uniform  size  and  quality  will 
permit  substantial  production  economies 
through  mechanization. 

Additional  light  Is  about  to  be  shed  on 
these  discussions  of  how  much  Government- 
owned  timber  can  and  should  be  cut.  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  Is  about  to 
publish  a  report  on  "Prospective  Economic 
Developments  Based  on  the  Timber  Re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  prepared 
for  Bonneville  under  contract  by  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
This  will  be  the  first  published  projection 
based  on  the  new  timber  resource  estimates 
as  of  January  1,  1963. 

What  this  report-win  show  Is  that  the  cut 
from  Government-owned  timber  In  western 
Oregon  can  be  Increased  substantially  over 
the  production  In  the  1963  report,  result- 
ing In  a  slightly  rising  total  log  production 
from  all  sources  through  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  The  report  will  further  show  that, 
for  the  Douglas-fir  region  as  a  whole,  the 
log  supply  win  support  substantial  Increases 
In  the  production  of  veneer,  plywood,  and 
wood  pulp,  with  only  a  nominal  reduction  of 
lumber  production  between  1982  and  1986. 
These  projections  still  do  not  reflect  the 
posslbUlty  of  accelerating  the  cut  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned timber  during  the  decades 
ahead  while  the  second-growth  trees  on  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  private  lands  are  growing  up 
to  usable  size.  Although  there  Is  little  like- 
lihood that  the  boom-and-bust  pattern  of 
acceleration  discussed  In  the  Duerr  report 
will  be  adopted,  there  Is  at  the  same  time  no 
question  that  the  cut  from  Government- 
owned  timber  can  prudently  be  Increased 
substantially  over  the  present  allowable 
cuts,  and  even  above  the  levels  projected  in 
the  forthcoming  Bonneville  report. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  not  only  the 
health  of  the  forest  products  industries,  but 
the  whole  economic  growth  of  Oregon  over 
the  next  20  to  30  years  Is  endangered  by  the 
present  timber-cutting  poilcles  for  Govern- 
ment-owned timber.  "There  Is  well-docu- 
mented evidence  that  these  policies  can  and 
should  be  revised  In  the  direction  of  In- 
creased cut.  They  must  be,  if  total  employ- 
ment and  Incomes  In  Oregon  are  to  continue 
to  grow. 

Under  present  conditions  of  an  urgent  de- 
mand pressing  on  the  restricted  supply  of 
Govertxment-owned  timber.  Government 
timber  auctions  In  the  Douglas-fir  region 
are  bringing  the  world's  highest  prices  for 
softwood  timber,  at  the  expense  of  hard- 
pressed  operators  who  must  buy  or  die.  The 
Government  agencies  set  an  appraised  price 
on  these  timber  sales  representing  their  best 


estimate  of  fair-market  value.  Many  of  the 
aucUons  have  ended  with  the  luckv  (») 
winner  paying  two  to  three  Umes  the  ap- 
praised  price.  ^ 

These  high  costs  of  timber  and  logs  put 
Northwest  producer  of  lumber,  plywowl  and 
''y.f  "  *  s^'io"*  disadvantage  In  competition 
with  British  Columbia  and  the  South  Doug- 
la^-flr  and  hemlock,  the  principal  coast 
species^  are  consistently  being  bought  from 
their  Government  by  British  Columbia  pro- 
ducers at  less  than  half  the  prices  paid  for 
Government-owned  timber  by  Oregon  opera- 
tors. This,  coupled  with  lower  water  trans- 
portation costs  to  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  has  enabled  British  Columbia 
producers  to  take  over  two-thirds  of  the  east 
-  coast  lumber  market,  formerly  an  Oregon- 
Washington  stronghold. 

Softwood  plywood  has  been  an  out£tandlnK 
powth  industry  nationally  over  the  past  10 
to  15  years,  primarily  because  of  its  growth 
m    western   Oregon.     This   Industry,    too    is 
coming  under  Increasing   competition   from 
other  regions  whose  freight  costs  to  eastern 
markets    are    substantially    less    than    from 
western  Oregon.    Although  most  of  the  pop- 
ular attention  has  gone  to  the  recent  Turt 
and   raplj   expansion    of   softwood    plywood 
production  m  the  south,  new  capacity  is  also 
being    expanded    rapidly    In    the    Mountain 
States  and  in  the  Inland  portions  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.     This  growing  competi- 
tion from   other   regions   is   likely,   for   one 
thing,  to  slow  the  growth  of  softwood  ply- 
wood production  In  western  Oregon      It  also 
means  that  It  will  become  more  and  more  Im- 
practical for  western  Oregon  plywood  plants 
to  continue  to  pay  the  record-high  prices  for 
raw  materials  that  recent  sales  of  Govern- 
ment-owned   timber    have    brought.      Here 

f^i^;  *  f^"**  '^**  °^  ^'^'Son  employment  is 
threatened,  not  only  by  the  artificial  scarcity 
of  Government  timber,  but  by  the  accom- 
panying high  costs  that  threaten  the  com- 
peUUve  position  of  Oregon  mills 
B  Ji'  ™*y  "PPear  to  some  readers  that  In  this 
article  I  have  been  a  special  pleader  for  the 
troubles  of  forest-product  producers.     What 

L!?°  ^  f*'^"  '"  ^''"^  '°'"«'t  products  are 
such  a  basic  and  essential  part  of  Oregon's 
total  economy  that  their  troubles  are  every- 

nr,tf„^°'{'"^-  "  ^^'^  production  of  forest 
producU  In  Oregon  is  curtailed  by  artificial 

timber  holdings,  and  by  the  necessary  corol- 
i,^„°/  «cesslve  raw-matertal  costs,  it  can 
bring  to  naught  the  costly  and  diligent  efforts 
by  so  many  peoples  to  bring  healthy  economic 
growth  to  Oregon. 

.rPi"  «;dmlnlstrator8  of  Government  timber 
^!hr.  J  "^  T^^  *  renewable  resource,  n^[ 
a  shrinking  board.    Millions  of  acres  In  Ore- 

tZ  f/t!.?P'?^y  ^'°*'"8  "ew  crops  of  tree.s. 
The  latest  information  indicates  that.  If  they 
.i  7  i^*  Oregon  timber  situation  as  a  whole 
ir^V«"f  ,^**'  Government  and  private  oX' 
w-shlps.  the  managers  of  Government  tlm- 
t^rwf„"  PT°'l<*e  the  raw-material  needs  of  a 
thriving  forest-products  base  for  Oregon's 
IT'*";,  \they  do  not,  alert  citizens  may 
well  ask,  why  not?  ' 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr 
Young  is  now  the  Director  of  Economic 
Services  and  Market  Research  for  the 
Western  Wood  Products  Association 
Previously  he  was  an  economist  on  the 
staer  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  and  most 
recently  operated  his  own  economic  con- 
sultant firm, 

Mr.  Young  bases  his  observations  on 
the  proposition  that  the  cut  from  Gov- 
ernment-owned timber  can  prudently  be 
increased  substantially  above  present 
allowable  cuts.  He  asserts  there  is  well 
documented  evidence  that  cutting  poli- 
cies for  Federal  timberlands  in  Oregon 


could  and  should  be  revised  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  cuts.  Just  what  evi- 
dence and  who  possesses  it  Mr.  Youne 
does  not  say. 

The  issues  Mr.  Young  is  raising  are  the 
same  issues  over  cutting  policies  on  the 
National  Forests  and  other  pubUc  forests 
which  were  at  the  root  of  the  controversy 
over  the  so-called  Duerr  Report  on  which 
I  spoke  at  some  length  on  January  17 
Oregon  forests  contain  about  one-fifth' 
of  the  total  volume  of  sawtimber  in  the 
Nation  and  provide  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  total  annual  cut  of  forest  products 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  timber 
volume  in  the  State  of  Oregon  is  in  Fed- 
eral   ownership.    However,    this    is    an 
issue  with  significance  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State  of  Oregon 

^\J°^^}^  ^^''^  *^at  the  economic 
growth  of  Oregon  for  the  next  20  to  30 
years  Is  endangered  by  present  timber 
cutting  policies  for  Government-owned 
timber     He  cites  the  projections  from 

"^  11^^^°''^^^  ®^'"^*<=«  publication. 
Timber  Trends  in  Western  Oregon  and 
Western  Washington,"  which  Includes 
an  estimate  that  for  the  five  counties  in 
southwestern  Oregon  the  cut  on  prl- 
^^„  /  ^r"^^  ^^'^  managed  timberlands 
will  decline  by  50  percent.  Thus  he  con- 
cludes the  total  cut  from  all  lands  will 
^  ']^^''  ^^  percent,  between  the  1960's 
and  1990's.  Mr.  Young  terms  such  a 
trend  catastrophic,  and  well  It  may  be 
But  when  he  attributes  this  projected 

ni"^,i"  *°'"^  *^"*  ^  the  present  policies 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  other  Govern- 
ment timber  owners,  the  bona  fides  of 
his  case  deserve  scrutiny.  This  Is  a  most 
puzzling  assertion  when  we  consider  that 
an  of  the  expected  reduction  In  cut  Is 
due  to  depletion  of  privately  owned  and 
managed  tlmberland. 

The  cure  for  declining  production  on 
private  lands  is  not  to  abandon  sustained 
yield  conservation  management  on  Fed- 
eral lands  by  Increasing  cutting  rates 
beyond  sustainable  perpetual  harvest 
levels  for  the  public  forests 

i,.^J^^^L°^  ^"^^""^  ^  balance  decreases 
in  the  ability  of  private  timber  In  Oregon 
and  other  western  States  to  sustain  com- 
munities by  automatically  increasing 
allowable  cuts  on  Federal  timberlands 
would  mean  junking  the  whole  concept 
of  consei-vatlon. 

The   word   "conservation"   shares   its 
origin   with  the   term  "conservative"— 
both  of  which  have  the  same  Latin  root 
conservare— to  keep  In  a  safe  or  sound 
state,  to  preserve  from  destruction 

I  have  long  held  that  consenation  Is 
not  the  sole  province  of  the  States  or  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  a  private  re- 
sponabUty.  So  before  people  advance 
the  theory  that  the  State  and  Federal 
Government  should  overcut  the  public 
forest  because  the  private  owners  have 
liquidated  the  private  forests,  they  have 
an  Ob  igation  to  address  themselves  to 
the  private  responsibility. 

The  public  agencies  have  responded 
wholeheartedly  to  the  increasing  depend- 
ency of  the  forest  products  Industry  of 
the  West  on  federally  managed  timber- 
lands as  privately  owned  timber  has  been 
cut  out.     I  believe  that  If  the  question 
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were  put  to  the  people  of  Oregon  they 
would  say:  Log  producUon  on  public 
lands  must  be  limited  to  their  sustained 
yield  capabilities. 

What  does  the  record  show?  In  the 
peak  year  1952.  log  production  from  pri- 
o^  Knn  w^^  '"  western  Oregon  reached 
8.1  bUUon  board  feet— IntemaUona]  Vi- 
iTnn/i?^!,  ^^y.l»8*  c"tt^  on  Private 
f  »  Ji!:*?  ^<«lin«l  to  4.2  billion  board 
leet  This  was  a  reduction  from  private 
lands  of  52  percent,  a  drop  of  3.9  billion 
board  feet. 

The  cut  on  national  forest  lands  in 
western  Oregon,  on  the  other  hand  has 
nearly  tripled  since  1952  from  1.1  billion 
t«°%^l  feet— international  '4-inch  rule- 
to  2.9  bilUon  board  feet  In  1964  The 
cut  of  timber  on  BLM  and  Stat«"  lands 
likewise  Increased  substantiallr  from 
about  1.2  billion  board  feet  in  1952  to 
2  bilUon  board  feet  in  1964.  This  was 
an  Increase  of  2.6  billion  board  feet  from 
State  and  Federal  forests.  This  increase 
was  within  sustained  yield  allowable 
cuts. 

Since  1952  annual  log  output  has 
f'rr^  ^?J?  ^^  ^'^^  «^  10  4  billion  board 
fit  r  ^?n!,^  ^^  '°^  *^  '-1  billion  board 
leet  in  1961.  Log  producUon  in  1964 
amounting  to  9.1  billion  board  feet,  was' 
about  3  percent  below  the  average  for 

i^nflf  h''  ^^!'^\  "^^^  "^t  effect  of  these 
conflicting  trends  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease In  the  cut  from  public  forests  a 
general  decrease  of  the  cut  from  private 
lands,  and  a  fairly  stable  total  cut 

vaff"^/'*?^  i^*^  '■^^"t  concern  over  the 
?rnm  fV^^i"  f^?"*""?  '"  Oregon  stems 
from  the  fact  that  employment  In  the 
forest  industries  has  been  declining  more 
rapidly  than  log  production,  in  the 
period  1950-52,  for  example,  an  aver- 
age of  74,650  workers  were  employed  in 
Jogging  and  wood  manufacturing  plants 
in  western  Oregon.  Employment  in  1964 
amounted   to   69.400   workers   In   these 

^ilri95b-?'"  '  ^'''"'  '"^  "^^'^  ^"  "^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
pertinent  portions  of  the  text  of  'Man- 
power Use  In  the  Wood -Producing  In- 

fo^^.^/-f"  °^,?!:^^°"  ""'^  Washington, 
1950-63  published  by  the  Pacific  North- 
west Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  com- 
mend the  entire  publication,  with  its  ex- 
cellent graphs,  to  any  who  wish  to  study 
all  of  the  facts.  However,  there  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  change  in  em- 
ployment stems  from  other  factors  than  ' 
log  availability. 

We  should  note  carefully  the  material 
of  this  publication  that  shows  a  general  - 
decline  in  employees  per  miUion  board 
feet  of  logs  harvested  in  four  study  areas 
eastern  and  western  Oregon  and  east- 
em  and  western  Washington.  This  de- 
foPo®  ,°<^"rred  despite  the  fact  that  in 
1963  log  producUon  in  western  Wajsh- 
ington  and  western  Oregon  was  as  high 
In  1963  as  in  1950.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant was  the  IndlcaUon  that  the  timber 
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Industry  In  eastern  and  western  Wash- 
ington provides  substantially  more  em- 
ployment per  million  board  feet  of  logs 
harvested  than  do  the  Oregon  mills. 

Mr.  Young  also  alludes  to  a  new  projec- 
tion of  cutting  trends  recently  prepared 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station  of  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. I  am  told  this  1965  study  indi- 
cates a  prospective  rise  In  log  output  in 
western  Oregon  over  the  next  20  years  of 
pjerhaps  3  percent  above  output  in  1963. 
This  more  promising  outlook  reflects  new 
inventory  Information  obtained  since  the 
1960  study  of  "Timber  Trends"  and  re- 
flects recent  upward  revisions  of  allow- 
able cut  determinations  of  the  Federal 
timber  managing  agencies. 

In  spite  of  this  projected  stability  of 
future  log  production,  resulting  largely 
from  recent  upward  revisions  of  the  al- 
lowable cut  on  Federal  lands.  Mr.  Young 
appears  to  propose  even  further  increases 
in  cutting  rates  on  the  national  forests 
and  other  Federal  and  State  lands  to 
offset  declining  employment  in  the  forest 
Industries  of  western  Oregon. 

If  this  continuing  downward  trend  In 
employment  in  forest-l>ased  Industries 
is  a  result  of  the  Introduction  of  better 
machinery  and  marked  improvements  in 
technology  It  would  be  folly  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  cutting  beyond  sustained  forest 
growth  to  stabilize  employment.  This 
proposal  also  overlooks  recognizing  that 
some  part  of  the  reduction  in  direct  em- 
ployment in  logging  and  wood  manu- 
facturing plants  may  be  offset  by  in- 
creased employment  in  factories  produc- 
ing logging  and  plant  equipment,  and  by 
increased  employment  in  servicing  wood- 
based  Industries. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  to  create  new 
employment  opportunities  for  our  ex- 
panding population  is  one  of  our  most 
critical  problems  It  is  a  problem  we  will 
face  tn  many  industries  anc  In  many 
States.  Ours  is  a  dynamic  economy:  its 
hallmark  is  change.  By  further  develop- 
ment of  our  forest  resources  we  can  pro- 
vide more  raw  materials  for  the  timber 
industries  and  more  of  the  jobs  needed 
fo'  continued  economic  growth.  By  re- 
fining the  output  we  can  add  to  the 
utility  of  wood  products.  This  In  itself 
can  mean  more  jobs. 

I  believe  that  all  those  concerned  with 
our  forest  policy  would  agree  that  any 
expansion  of  cutting  on  the  national 
forests  and  other  Federal  and  State 
forests  must  be  based  upon  sound  for- 
estry principles  I  believe  they  would 
reject  any  charwe  in  timber  cutting  poll- 
cie.<;  that  resulted  In  a  boom-and-bust 
timber  economy.  For  example,  for  some 
60  years  the  Forest  Service  has  managed 
the  national  forests  under  the  principles 
of  sustained  yield.  I  carmot  conceive 
that  a  departure  from  this  policy  Is  an 
acceptable  alternative.  This  Is  the  con- 
cept of  forest  conservation  that  I  have 
supported  for  many  years.  It  is  the  con- 
cept of  forest  conservation  in  which  the 
people  of  my  State  believe. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  true  perma- 
nence of  our  forest  products  industries 


rests  on  the  fact  that  timber  is  a  renew- 
able resource  and  if  cut  and  managed 
under  sustained  yield  we  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  forest  In  perpetuity.  Only 
to  a  minor  degree  are  its  forest  products 
industries  processing  trees  less  than  100 
years  In  age.  According  to  the  forest 
experts,  the  western  timl>er  Industries 
now  and  continuing  beyond  the  year  2000, 
will  depend  primarily  on  old-growth  tim- 
ber. Second-growth  timber  in  the  vol- 
umes required  to  replace  old-growth 
supplies  for  the  forest  Industries  of  Ore- 
gon and  other  Western  States  must,  to  a 
major  degree,  still  be  grown.  This 
means,  I  am  told,  that  In  order  to  have 
continuity  of  forest  industries,  the  rate 
of  cutting  of  the  old-growth  timber  must 
be  gaged  to  make  It  last  imtll  second- 
growth  in  the  volumes  required  is  ready 
for  cutting. 

Today  and  for  the  next  three  decades 
carefully  calculated  amounts  of  old- 
growth  timber  on  Federal  lands  in  Ore- 
gon and  other  western  States  are  to  be 
withheld  from  cutting  to  supply  industry 
with  raw  materials  after  the  year  2000. 
To  characterize  such  foreslghted  provi- 
sions as  the  promotion  of  an  artificial 
timber  scarcity  Is  a  disservice  to  the  local 
welfare  and  community  stability.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  private  forests 
continue  to  be  cut  far  faster  than  their 
sustained  yield  growth  capacity. 

This  regulation  of  the  rate  of  cutting 
of  old-growth  timber  on  the  federally 
managed  tlmberlands  of  the  West  un- 
avoidably entails  deferment  of  Income, 
mortality  losses,  and  some  loss  of  poten- 
tial growth.  The  acres  occupied  by  old- 
growth  timber  will  not  be  producing  new 
crops  at  the  magnificent  growth  poten- 
tials of  Oregon's  forest  lands.  These  are 
costs  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
is  asstmilng  to  provide  continuity  of  sup- 
port to  forest-dependent  communities. 
This  Is  the  heart  of  the  term  "conserva- 
tion"— for  it  looks  at  the  whole  long-term 
need. 

Allowable  cut  determination  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  tlmberlands  must  neces- 
sarily take  into  account  estimates  of 
tree  growth,  cutting  methods,  utilization 
standards,  and  market  demand  for 
almost  a  century  in  the  future.  Allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  im- 
pacts during  this  period  from  com- 
peting needs  for  primary  use  of  com- 
mercial forest  land  for  scenic  beauty, 
recreation,  and  watershed  management. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  these  esti- 
mates of  future  development  be  kept 
under  constant  scrutiny  as  significant 
events,  better  data,  and  better  evaluation 
processes  develop. 

Unquestionably  the  people  of  Oregon 
want  sustained-yield  management  with 
continuity  of  support  of  forest  industries, 
for  the  federally  owned  tlmberlands. 
They  want  full  and  well-rounded  con- 
servation management  which  protects 
scenic  values,  provides  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation needs,  and  maintains  watershed 
values  as  timber  Is  grown  and  harvested. 
I  think  they  would  like  to  see  the  private 
forests  more  conservatively  cut. 

They  also  want  intensified  timber 
management  to  provide  the  sound  basis 


to  increase  log  production  beyond  the 
levels  now  projected  if  this  can  be  done 
under  sustained  yield. 

Completion  of  the  system  access  roads 
on  these  national  forests,  for  example, 
would  permit  the  recovery  of  large  vol- 
umes of  timber  that  are  now  lost  to  in- 
sects, windthrow,  and  other  destructive 
agents.  Extension  of  this  road  system 
would  also  make  possible  other  timber 
management  activities.  It  would  open 
up  new  areas  for  recreation  and  other 
nontimber  uses  of  the  land. 

Prompt  planting  or  reseedlng  of  cut- 
over  areas  and  bums  adds  significantly 
to  the  region's  growing  stock  and  log 
output  In  future  years  by  shortening  the 
time  required  to  grow  new  crops  of  tim- 
ber. On  the  national  forests  of  Oregon, 
for  example,  there  are  some  138.000  acres 
of  nonstocked  commercial  forest  land 
that  were  deforested  primarily  by  wild- 
fire. Good  progress  Is  being  made  in  re- 
forestation of  such  areas.  More  remains 
to  be  done  to  achieve  further  increases 
in  log  production.  There  are  even 
greater  acreages  in  private  ownership 
that  need  reforestation. 

An  expansion  of  thirmlng  programs, 
and  greater  salvage  of  timber  now  lost 
during  logging,  would  also  increase  log 
supplies  from  the  national  forests  and 
other  Federal  and  State  lands. 

There  Is  also  a  need  for  accelerated 
research  to  develop  and  apply  new  tech- 
nology that  will  open  up  new  possibilities 
for  Increasing  log  supplies.  New  systems 
for  aerial  logging,  for  example,  must  be 
developed  to  make  accessible  the  timber 
in  many  steep  mountainous  areas  where- 
conventional  logging  Is  precluded  by  wa- 
tershed or  recreational  considerations. 

Thus,  intensified  timber  management 
Is  the  means  by  which  economic  opportu- 
nities and  employment  can  be  Increased 
in  the  forest  products  industries  of  the 
P8w:lflc  Northwest.  The  progress  made  In 
expanding  forestry  programs  will  deter- 
mine the  rate  at  which  allowable  cuts 
can  be  increased.  Merely  accelerating 
the  liquidation  of  old-growth  timber 
without  provision  for  its  replacement 
would  not  be  a  sound  policy  for  manage- 
ment of  these  national  forests,  other  Fed- 
eral forests,  or  State  forests. 

The  conservation  and  development  of 
Oregon's  forest  resources  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  Oregon,  and  thus  to  the  Nation. 
These  forests  belong  to  all  the  people 
While  the  present  and  future  of  our  for- 
est-dependent communities  Is  of  far- 
reaching  Importance.  It  Is  the  well-man- 
aged forest  that  provides  Jobs  In  per- 
petuity. 

The  rapid  liquidation  of  our  private 
forests  is  not  being  matched  by  a  com- 
mensurate private  effort  to  get  private 
forests  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.  Un- 
less the  forest  industries  and  conserva- 
tionists join  hands  to  reverse  this  trend 
at  a  faster  rate  than  is  currently  oc- 
curring, pressures  to  overcut  the  public 
forests  will  mount. 

The  pleas  I  make  to  this  vital  Industry 
is  that  it  look  reality  squarely  in  the  face 
Panaceas  will  not  cure  the  problems  that 
will  confront  you  when  the  private  for- 
ests are  gone. 
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Public  opinion  will  not  permit  the  pub- 
lic forests  to  be  liquidated  to  preserve  an 
industry  that  has  not  renewed  a  renew- 
able resource. 

As  long  as  I  have  the  responsibility  of 
public  oflSce  placed  on  me,  I  intend  to 
assure  that  the  people  have  the  facts  so 
that  they  can  determine  what  our  public 
policy  should  be. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
I  intend  to  assist  this  timber  Industry  in 
its  legitimate  aspirations  to  meet  its  re- 
source requirements. 

ExHisrr  1 
(Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment  Station,    U.S.   Department   of   Agri- 
culture.    U.S.     Forest     Service,     Research 
Paper  PNW  28,  1965] 

Manpowxr  Use  in  the  Wood-Products  In- 
DDSTBiES  OP  Oregon  and  Washington. 
1950-«3 

(By  Richard  C.  Smith  and  Donald  R. 
Gedney) 

rOREWORO 

This  study  of  employment  in  the  wood- 
products  Industries  during  the  period  1950 
to  1863  was  undertaken  in  response  to  the 
need  for  a  sound,  up-to-date  basts  for  pro- 
jecting the  future  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forest  economy.  This  need  be- 
came particularly  apparent  when  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  undertook  its 
comprehensive  study  entitled  'Pacific  North- 
west Economic  Base  Study  for  Power  Mar- 
kets.'" In  order  to  develop  this  Information, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  contracted 
with  the  station  and  provided  the  funds 
necessary  for  an  appraisal  of  output  and  em- 
plojrment  In  the  forest-products  Industry. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Smith  temporarily  Joined 
our  staff  while  on  sabbatical  leave  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  forestry  staff.  This 
cooperation  by  the  University  of  Missouri  Is 
very  much  appreciated.  Donald  R.  Gedney 
Is  resource  analyst  In  our  forest  survey 
project. 

The  Oregon  Department  of  Employment 
and  the  Washington  Employment  Security 
Department  supplied  data  on  employment 
In  the  wood-using  industries.  The  Western 
Wood  Products  Association,  American  Ply- 
wood Association,  and  many  industrial  firms 
supplied  data  on  volume  of  wood  processed, 
hours  of  labor  expended,  and  other  useful 
information.  Labor  and  Industry  leaders, 
foresters,  and  numerous  other  Individuals 
gave  their  suggestions  and  appraisals  of 
trends  in  the  Industry  which  were  Invaluable 
in  the  analysis  of  the  statistical  data.  All 
of  this  cooperation  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Philip  a.  Briegleb, 
Director.  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station. 

SUMMARY 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  during  1963, 
138.900  persons  were  employed  by  the  wood- 
using  Industries.  This  was  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  manufacturing  employment. 
During  the  14  years  from  1960  through  1963. 
employment  In  the  wood-using  industries  de- 
clined 11  percent.  This  overall  reduction 
resulted  from  various  changes  in  the  sepa- 
rate Industries  making  up  the  total.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  complex  of  factors  Including 
changes  In  total  production.  Increases  in  the 
efficiency  of  manpower,  and  changes  in  kinds 
of  products  and  In  the  amount  of  product 
refinement.  Logging  employment  decreased 
by  6,000  workers,  or  about  18  percent,  al- 
though the  volume  of  loga  harvested  in- 
creased 14  percent.  Sawmill  employment  de- 
creased  44   percent,   or   by   B2,300   workers; 


however,  lumber  production  dropped  only  2 
percent.  The  decrease  of  900  workers  em- 
ployed In  miscellaneous  wood  manufacturing 
resulted  largely  from  a  declining  output  of 
mlUwork  and  boxes.  A  threefold  increase  In 
plywood  production  was  accompanied  by  an 
Increase  In  employment  of  81  percent,  or 
14.800  persons;  in  the  paper  and  allied  prod- 
ucts industries,  production  doubled  but  em- 
ployment Increased  by  only  33  percent,  or 
6,600. 

In  1963,  the  average  number  of  employees 
per  unit  of  annual  wood  Input  was: 

I  International  '.4-inch  rule) 

Number  of 
Industry :  "        employees 

Logging  (per  million  board  feet) 1.41 

SawmlUs  and  planing  mills  (per  mil- 
lion board  feet) 3.  60 

Veneer    and    plywood     (per    million 

board    feet) 7.31 

Paper  and  allied  products,  1962  (per 
thousand  cords  of  wood  used) 3.48 

Manpower  use,  per  unit  of  wood  Input  as 
shown  above,  decreased  substantially  in  these 
industries  in  the  years  between  1960  and 
1963: 

Indtistry:                                                    Percent 
Logging 26 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills 42 

Veneer  and  plywood 60 

Paper  and  allied  products  (1962) 36 

These  reductions  in  manpower  use  resulted 
from  plant  mechanization — particularly  for 
handling  of  materials.  Increased  worker  skill, 
and  the  use  of  more  efficient  machinery  of 
greater  cai>aclty — and  development  of  a  mix 
of  products  that  Is  processed  with  fewer 
workers. 

INTRODCCTION 

The  wood-products  industries  comprise  a 
large  sector  of  the  manufacturing  economy 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  They  employ 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  labor  force.  In  many 
communities,  logging  contractors  and  manu- 
facturers of  wood  products  offer  the  only 
source  of  emplo>Tnent  other  than  retail  trade 
and  services.  Trade  and  services  businesses 
prosper  because  of  employment  and  activity 
In  these  Industries.  Almost  139.000  persons 
worked  for  wood-products  Industries  In  1963, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  all  manufacturing.  They  received 
»827  million  In  wages. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  determine 
current  employment  In  the  major  wood- 
products  industries  In  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, to  indicate  trends  between  1960  and 
1963  In  total  m&npwwer  use  and  in  employ- 
ment per  unit  input,  and  to  show  variation 
between  1957  and  1961  In  monthly  employ- 
ment. 

The  statistics  averaged  In  this  report  en- 
compass wide  variation  in  Individual  plants. 
Mills  differ  In  number  of  products  manu- 
factured, their  sizes  and  grades,  and  the  ex- 


tent of  finishing  or  remanufacturlng.  Firms 
manufacturing  essentially  the  same  products 
often  differ  In  the  kinds  of  equipment  oper- 
ated and  degree  of  mechanization.  At  Indi- 
vidual plants,  worker  ability  and  perform- 
ance, age  and  condition  of  machines,  trans- 
portation, timber  supply,  and  product  speci- 
fications may  l)e  different  than  for  other 
manufacturers. 

The  employment  data,  upon  which  the 
bulk  <^  the  statistics  Is  based.  Include  only 
workers  directly  employed  by  wood-using 
industries  and  as  recorded  by  the  Washing- 
ton Employment  Security  Department  or  the 
Oregon  Department  of  E:mployment.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  Include  other  less  direct 
employment  such  as  for  service  to  equipment 
used  m  wood-products  Industries. 

In  addition,  a  survey  was  made  of  ran- 
domly selected  firms  within  each  industry 
group  to  show  manpower  use  by  Job  func- 
tion. Data  were  obtained  from  a  mailed 
questionnaire  or  by  personal  Interview.  In- 
formation supplied  by  Individual  firms  was 
weighted  by  volume  of  wood  processed  to  ar- 
rive at  average  manpower  use.  The  total 
manpower  use  for  each  industry,  obtained  by 
this  sampling  was  found  to  be  in  general 
agreement  with  that  based  on  published  In- 
formation for  all  firms  by  State  subarea. 

Total  Employment  in  the  Wood-Products 

Indostrucs 

Employment  in  1963 

In  1963.  more  than  one-half  of  the  manu- 
facturing labor  In  Oregon  was  employed  by 
the  forest-products  Industries.'  In  Wash- 
ington, with  a  more  diversified  industrial 
base,  one-fourth  of  the  employees  In  all 
manufacturing  worked  in  the  wood-products 
industries. 

For  the  two  States,  17  percent  of  the  138,900 
employees  In  the  forest-products  industries 
were  engaged  in  supplying  logs  to  mills  and 
plante  (table  1).  Close  to  42,000  persons.  30 
percent,  worked  for  sawmill  and  planing 
mill  firms,  and  24  percent  worked  for  veneer 
and  plywood  companies.  Paper  and  allied 
products  firms  employed  19  pyercent,  and 
about  10  percent  were  engaged  in  nilscel- 
laneous  wood  manufacturing.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  workers  in  miscellaneous 
wood  manufacture  and  72  percent  of  those  In 
paper  and  allied  products  were  employed  in 
Washington  (table  2).  In  the  other  major 
forest-products  industries,  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  workers  were  employed  In  Oregon.  In- 
cluding 73  percent  of  all  veneer  and  plywood 
employees. 


■  Statistics  were  complied  from  monthly 
employment  data  provided  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Employment  and  the  Wash- 
ington Employment  Security  Department. 
The  nature  of  data,  method  of  compilation, 
and  definition  of  Industries  are  described 
later  in  the  report. 

Table  1. — Average  employment  in  manufaciuring  and  wood-vfing  induetrieg  in  Oregon  and 

Washington,  1963 


Industriee 

Employees 

Percent  of 
wood-UHlnK 
indu.vtrlra 

Percent  of 
•11  manu- 
facturing 
Industries 

Wood-Uiiinft: 

IvOgging 

23,669 
41,772 
33,040 
■X,  170 
14,274 

17.0 
301 
2S.8 
18.8 
10.3 

Sawmill!;  and  planliig  luUlg 

\eneer  and  plywood 

Pap«^r  and  alllod  products 

Miscellaneous  wood  maaubcturiiig .  . 

Total. 

138,  02« 
230,  SM 

loao 

87. « 

6''  4 

All  other  manufBcturtng 

Total,  all  manufaoturlnft 

369,  S30 

100  • 
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Tablk  2. — Avtra^  emploj/ment  in  toood-uting  mdualriea  in  Oregon  atid  Wtuhington,  hy 

Stale  tubregion,  196S 


\>n*er  and  pt 


.'••r  yn-i  »ir.f  1  pnliKtj,  total _ 

P'l.p  

riiMf.  -tiikixi-.^iMT-i.  buikllnt  paiar.  tad  bolu- 

:ni  'xjifl  

r  ijw'r'<n<u-i  'YMH  ii.n*---  .ind  boirs 

'  iii.er  p>n»r  Mid  b»>ir  i  pnKtDCtS 

.j*o'tiiin4^>u.->  W'Mxl  !iiiUj<. ' act uflDC  total — ......... 

-r-'";*:  ITU-Jl^.-;  ajA;!.  :U 

N!      «    ric  - -. 

p'-f!.'  rtcat^.1  <t niotuiw HMi  part* 

Vt  o^itien  arxntn  nen . ...._. 

V^   «.*1  ^^r'V**T  >  ,:jV    '. 

(■•  .,T  *■-.  .     f.  ;uct» 


OfVfPM 


West«ni        Eastam 


18,  SM 


23» 


S.MS 
1.787 


448 


l.SM 

7,407 

•34.007 

'7.8(6 


•5, 412 


1,2C7 


1.8(0 

■904 

SR 

■480 

M.on 


Waahk^toQ 


WMtatn       Eastern 


8,514 
11,048 


17,740 


2,8K 
•12 
408 


1,188 
4.788 

■O.0B3 
1.8M 

■2,311 


Total 


88.888 

41,772 

33,040 

28,170 

2,S40 


■  13. 513 

18,824 

>  1, 751 

2,418 

■1,380 

2,280 

'7,706 

14,274 

48 

3,178 

Ol 

(^08.1 

28 

i,sa» 

I2B 

1,040 

■488 

sett 

«e 

1,583 

■  Caatani  and  wwteni  oombloed  to  arokl  dtoekwure  of  employriient  by  todividual  flrm.o. 


In  all  wood-using  Industries  combined.  5S 
percent  of  the  workers  were  employed  In 
Oregon  &nd  45  percent  In  Washington;  table 
2  shows  1963  employment  within  each  State. 

T'fid-  m  i"^p:oyment,  i950S3 
E.'up.  I  -: f  ■  !  *^.  13  percent :  Average  an- 
!,..».  ens p,  ^  :::»•. ;  In  all  wood-using  Indus- 
tries decr^ju^f:^  :rotn  156,000  persons  In  1950 
to  139.000  Ln  1963.  Periods  of  business  reces- 
sion are  reflected  In  low  employment  during 
1954  1957  nnd  1956  Pwik  employment  oc- 
curred in  1951.  1958.  and  1959  Employment 
In  Oregon  wood  industries  was  consistently 
higher  than  in  Washington  during  this  pe- 
riod. The  number  of  workers  declined  In 
both  States,  and  the  loaaes  occurred  at  a 
slightly  greater  rate  In  Washington. 

Decrease  in  sawmill  employment  largest. 
The  1arK»^t  decrease  In  employment  In  the 
fore'c.-procl'ir'ji  industries  during  1950  to 
;'5»u  wv,n  '.r:  "^,r  manufacturing  and  procesa- 
■.ng  ->1  I'-.m^yf-  MbleS).  In  14  years,  employ- 
.Tie;:r  in  mwtti  .^  and  planing  mills  decreased 
from  74  oo:  'o  41.800.  This  decrMkse  took 
pirtcc  Netwe*:  1950  and  1961  Employment 
s -Jived  -xt  about  the  same  level  In  1961,  1963, 
».nfl  1363 

PlTTTood,  pulp  and  pajjer  employment  up: 
The  veneer  and  plywood  Industry  recorded 
St  sviNi»an-:.i!  gain  of  81  percent  between  1950 
■tnd  1963  The  only  other  major  wood  Indus- 
try increasing  was  the  pulp  and  paper  Indus- 
try with  a  more  moderate  gain  of  33  percent. 
In  both  of  these  Industries,  the  gain  In  em- 
ployment was  relatively  steady  and  constant 
during  the  period 

Tablx  3. — XmployTnent  <n  the  major  wood- 
p'oducta  industriet  in  Oregon  and  Waah- 
•■".gton.  1350  and  19«3 


Ia4usU7 


LaailiMt..      .  ^ 

Aawmilts  and  planini; 

mills 

Venter  and  plywoo<l  . 
.MiscPllaoeous  manu- 

terturtnc  

Pulp  and  paper   . 

•       TMal 


18M 


A-Nlll6<T 

.28,  «M 

74,053 
lS,iSl 

15,188 
18,886 


155.782 


-ViimVr 
'.a.  688 

41.772 
33.040 

14.274 
38,170 


138,925 


Chi 


PfTftnl 
-17 


-H*» 


-6 
-t-33 


-11 


IM  ■:       I  WIN-.      ->f     THB    LOOCING     INDUST«T 
T-'---dj    11    amviO!    '•»•»> Jot/ "lent    down 
Employmen'.     li»~^     i^.-^a'-cs'     west    of    the 
Ca-soad^fi       Empl./v.!.-':  t,     ir     •..  ?     'rigging    In- 
dustry in  Ore«fi>n  ana  v.<.t,.nii.,{'    •.  decreased 
f-oni    Atnx::   29  0O1    p"-*  rji    :;i    .jiO  tO  34.000 
■.n    '.  ^6'1       Mf«t    'if    '.hi.s    -»<i  :    van   took  plac* 
on  thr'  wes;  siae  of  ::.e  L:a.sciide  Range,  with 
■■.e  ^-'iiv-   ioaa  occurring  in  western  Wasb- 
.:g-.  'II       .f.'.nough  changes   in   employment 


were  not  great  east  of  the  Cascades, 
aome  decrease  in  logging  employment  took 
place  In  eastern  Oregon,  but  a  slight  gain  was 
registered  In  eastern  Washington. 

A  comparison  of  the  log  production  sta- 
tistics, with  employment  shows  that  pro. 
ductton  and  employment  do  not  always  fol- 
low the  same  trend.  In  western  Oregon, 
both  employment  and  log  production  de- 
creased; In  western  Waahlngton.  employ- 
ment dropped  although  log  production 
stayed  relatively  level.  In  eastern  Oregon, 
employment  decreased  and  log  production 
Increased,  and  In  eastern  Washington,  both 
log  production  and  emplojrment  Increased. 

Annual  manpower  use  In  logging  decreas- 
ing:  Average  manpower  use  for  logging  dur- 
ing the  14  years  was  diHerent  among  State 
Bubregions.  Both  weatern  Waahlngton  and 
eastern  Washington  were  higher  in  man- 
power use  per  unit  volume  logged  than  the 
two  Oregon  subreglons.  Differences  In  rate 
of  change  were  also  broadly  apparent,  with 
western  Oregon  showing  only  relatively  mod- 
erate decline  over  time  compared  with  the 
more  pronounced  downward  trend  in  other 
State  subreglons. 

Manpower  used  for  logging  in  1963  in 
western  Washington  was  1.73  workers  per 
milUon  board  feet  of  logs  harvested.  35-per- 
cent higher  than  In  western  Oregon. 

Manpower  use  bjr  /ob  function 

Almost  half  annual  manpower  use  ex- 
pended in  woods:  Almost  one-half  of  the 
labor  effort  In  logging  was  actually  expended 
In  the  woods  In  the  processes  of  falling, 
bricking,  yarding,  and  loading  (table  4). 
Hauling  and  other  Jobs,  including  mainte- 
nance and  shopwork.  took  another  36  per- 
cent. The  number  of  workers  was  signifi- 
cantly greater  on  the  west  side  than  on  the 
east  side  for  all  Job  functions  except  hauling, 
but  the  percentage  distributions  of  total 
manpower  among  the  Job  functions  were 
simUar.  The  manpower  use  shown  In  table 
4  for  road  construction  and  maintenance  Is 
undoubtedly  too  low  for  constructing  a 
major  access  road.  However,  this  average 
figure  Includes  many  logging  operations  that 
do  not  require  much  road  work  in  relation  to 
timber  volume  harvested. 

Output  per  man-hour  by  job  function: 
Data  supplied  by  the  firms  sampled  were  also 
eomplled  to  show  ctirrent  average  rates  of 
output  per  man-hour  for  production  workers 
by  Job  function  during  1963  (table  5).  Main- 
tenance employees,  overhead,  and  others  not 
directly  engaged  In  the  production  process 
wars  not  Included  by  Job  function  but  were 
Included  in  the  com.putatton  of  the  overall 
rate  of  output  per  man-hour  for  all  employ- 
ees on  all  Job  functions. 


Table  4. — Logging  manpotoer  rue,  bjr  fob 
function  and  number  of  employeet  per 
mitUom  board  feet  of  loft  harvetted  sn- 
ntially  in  Oregon  and  Waahtngton  mnd  by 
tubregion,  JM2 


West  Bide' 

BaatsMa' 

Joh  function 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Mom- 
ber 

Pet- 

cent 

Fallins.  buckUtg,  ysrdliif, 
and  loading  

1.08 

.21 
.38 
.19 

.43 

47 

8 

17 
8 

18 

flL87 

.14 
.46 
.11 

.26 

48 

Road  construct  ion  and 

7 

Haullnc     

26 

SopervMoii  and  clerical 

Other,  iucliiding  malute- 
nance  and  shop 

6 
14 

Total            

2.27 

180 

1.84 

100 

■  West  ot  the  CascMie  Rana*. 
'  Eust  of  the  Cascade  Range. 

Soiirop:  Data  supplied  by  37  firms  that  harvested 
64W.0OO.TOO  (Ipet  of  logs.  Scrlbner  scale. 

Tlie  data  shown  in  table  5  of  output  of 
logs  per  man-hour  by  Job  function  should 
not  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of  dif- 
ferences for  specific  Job  functions  between 
the  west  and  the  east  side.  Although  part  of 
the  differences  are  real  and  reflect  differing 
output  per  man-hour,  these  are  obscured  by 
the  use  of  local  log  rules  that  measure  the 
same  volume  differently.'  On  the  east  side, 
the  use  of  a  "short  log"  Scrlbner  rule '  re- 
sults In  higher  volume  eatlmates  than  if  the 
same  log  were  meastired  by  the  "long  log" 
scaling  practice  common  to  the  west  side. 
Tlius.  the  data  shown  In  this  table,  and  In 
other  presentations  In  this  report  showing 
values  for  both  the  east  and  west  Bide  and 
using  log  volumes.  Scrlbner  scale,  as  a  basis 
for  comparison,  do  not  measure  relative  effi- 
ciencies In  worker  output  between  the  east 
and  west  -ide.  Instead,  they  simply  provide 
a  measure  of  output  in  units  of  production 
unique  to  the  particular  area. 

Table  5. — Logging  output  of  loga  per  man- 
hour  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  by  ;ob ' 
function  and  iubregion,  1962 

(In  board  fcet.  Scrlbner  rule] 


Weat  side  ■ 

Kastsidei 

FaUlnc.  baAInf,  rsrdtog, 
and  hnding 

483 

1,342 

224 

588 

TTMI>'ng 

1,085 

All  employees,  all  Job 
functions _. 

277 

■  West  of  Cascade  Rsnge. 
'  East  of  Cascade  Range. 

Sooree:  Date  sappHsd  by  37  logging  nrm*  that 
harvested  848,888^880  feet  tt  logs,  Scrlbner  rule. 

Logging  output  per  man-hour  has  in- 
creased most  in  pine  region:  Logging  output, 
per  man-hour  of  production  workers  em- 
ployed by  firms  reportlitg  to  the  Western- 
Wood  Products  Association.  An  Increase  per 
man-hour  on  west-side  operations  from  175 
feet,  Scrlbner  scale.  In  1950  to  235  feet  In 


*Staebler,  George  R.  Long  logs  or  short 
logs  with  the  Scrlbner  scale.  Tlmberman 
54(10)  :  66,  88.  70.  Ulus.  1953. 

*  In  general,  where  results  of  Indtistry  can- 
vasses or  association  studies  are  rer>orted.  the 
log  rule  used  is  not  converted  to  the  standard 
Forest  Survey  unit  of  measurement  of  board- 
foot  volume,  the  Vi-lnch  International  rule. 
The  Scrlbner  scale  is  approximately  SO  per- 
cent of  the  comparable  International  V4- 
inch  volume  on  the  west  side  and  91  percent 
on  the  east  side.  In  other  Instances,  such 
as  the  general  figures  of  production  shown 
In  the  inset  graph  in  figure  S,  the  volume  is 
shown  in   the   V^-Uich  International  rule. 
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1962  Is  substantial,  but  logging  output  per 
man-hour  in  the  pine  region  Increased  from 
260  feet  in  1950  to  470  feet  in  1961.  Data  for 
ihe  pine  region  Include  reports  from  portions 
of  12  Western  States,  a  broad  heterogeneous 
urea,  here  referred  to  as  the  pine  region  and 
\ised  to  reflect  trends  In  eastern  Oregon  and 
eastern  Washington.  Data  reflecting  west- 
side  conditions  include  some  mills  In  Cali- 
fornia but  represent  well  the  conditions  In 
western  Oregon  and  western  Washington. 

The  association  data  differ  from  those  pre- 
viously shown  because  they  include  produc- 
tion workers  only.  According  to  the  1958 
census  of  manufactures,  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  proportion  of  production 
workers  in  logging  to  all  employees  was  89 
percent.  Thus,  output  per  man-hour  based 
on  association  data  Is  higher  than  if  the  ra- 
tios were  based  on  all  employees. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  SAWMILLS   AND  PLANlNC  MILLS 

Employment   in  sawmills   dotcn   44   percent 

Western  Oregon  has  greatest  reduction: 
Employment  statistics  by  industry  groups 
show  where  gains  and  losses  occurred.  The 
largest  change  took  place  In  sawmills  and 
planing  mills,  a  decrease  from  74.000  In  1950 
to  41.800  m  1963,  or  44  percent.  Unfavorable 
years  for  the  lumber  Industry  are  reflected  In 
low  employment  during  1954,  1957.  and  1958. 
The  decrease  In  employment  was  much 
greater  than  the  decrease  In  lumber  produc- 
tion, which  was  2  percent  during  the  same 
period,  from  11.8  billion  board  feet  In  1950 
to  11.6  billion  In  1963.  Two-thirds  of  the 
reduction  in  sawmill  and  planing  mill  em- 
ployment occurred  In  western  Oregon,  where 
the  number  of  workers  decreased  from  39.000 
to  18,600.  Western  Washington  sawmill  em- 
ployment dropped  somewhat  less,  from  20,- 
000  to  11,000.  In  eastern  Oregon,  the  de- 
crease was  from  10.500  to  7.400;  however.  In 
eastern  Washington  little  change  occurred. 
All  of  these  changes  are  not  directly  associ- 
ated with  changes  In  local  production.  This 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  production 
data  In  the  Inset  graph  of  figure  6  with  the 
employment  data.  For  example,  western 
Oregon  1983  employment  was  48  percent  of 
that  In  1950.  but  1963  lumber  production  was 
89  percent  of  that  In  1950.  Similarly,  west- 
ern Washington  1963  employment  was  55 
percent  of  that  In  1950.  but  lumber  produc- 
tion was  84  percent  of  1950  output.  Al- 
though lumber  production  increased  In  east- 
ern Oregon  and  eastern  Washington,  employ- 
ment did  not. 

Sawmill  manpower  use  per  unit  input  re- 
quires fewer  employees:  Manpower  use,  by 
all  of  the  sawmills  and  planing  mills,  de- 
creased from  approximately  6.2  employees 
per  million  board  feet  of  logs*  used  In  1950 
to  about  3.6  workers  In  1963.  Despite  rela- 
tively wide  annual  fluctuations  In  employ- 
ment per  million  board  feet  of  logs  used,  a 
reduction  in  manpower  use  occurred  In  all 
subreglons.  For  the  Industry  as  a  whole, 
manpower  per  unit  of  wood  used  was  reduced 
42  percent  In  the  past  14  years. 

Manpower  use  in  Oregon  plants  generally 
lower:  In  1963,  sawmills  and  planing  mills 
m  western  Washington  used  37  percent  more 
labor  per  unit  Input  than  mills  In  western 
Oregon.  East  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  the 
two  States,  the  sawmill  manpower  needs  are 
more  nearly  alike.  However,  Washington 
sawmill  employment  per  unit  on  both  sides 
of  the  Cascades  Is  higher  than  In  Oregon. 
Afanpotcer  use  by  job  function 

Million  board  feet  of  lumber  produced  an- 
nually by  three  to  four  employees:  In  the 
sawmill  and  planing  mill  group,  about  40 
percent  of  the  manpower  use  was  in  the 
sawmill  operation,  from  pond  to  green  chain, 

*  International  Vi-lnch  rule.  Log  scale 
and  lumber  grade  are  assumed  to  be  equal. 


for  the  three  major  size  classes  (table  6). 
Class  A  mills  (8-hour  capacity.  120,000-plu8 
feet  board  meastire)  required  1.22  man-years 
per  million  feet  of  lumber  output;  class  B 
(8-hour  capacity,  80.000  to  119.000  feet).  1.46 


man-years;  and  class  C  mills  (8-hour  ca- 
pacity. 40,000  to  79.000  feet).  1.70  man-years 
per  million  feet.  The  larger  mills  probably 
used  less  labor  because  of  more  complete 
mechanization  and  faster  operating  speeds. 


T.\BLE  6. —  Man-years  of  employment  in  sawmills  and  planing  mills  per  million  hoard  fret 
of  lumber  output,  by  job  function  and  mill-size  classes,  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  1962 


Mlll-eice  class 

}i\\\  runrtioii 

A(120-f-) 

B  ^80-118) 

0(40-78) 

Niunber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1.22 
.33 

.66 
.54 
.52 

10 

20 

in 
It) 

l.4tj 

.37 
..•B 
.44 

.47 

45 
11 
16 
14 
14 

1.70 
.23 
.87 
.61 
.60 

43 

« 

22 

IS 

other  employee!! « — 

l.s 

Tnlal.  dry  surfiMwd  lunil)er 

Rcnmnufacturlng,  other  proces-slng 

3.27 
7.88 

100 

3.27 
8.  8<i 

100 

4.01 
8.28 

100 

I  Tliou.sand-board-foot  capacity  jM-r  8  hours. 

-  Ponil  Ihrouf-h  sawmill  and  grcon  chain. 

i  Includes  shipping,  yard  transportation.  Arc  protection,  and  i»wcrpUint. 

<  I'riinarily  fui>ervision,  oflice,  and  unassigned  maintenance. 

Sourct'i  Data  supplied  by  5ii  (Inns  that  produceii  2,294,000,000  l)Oard  fee!  o.  lumber. 


The  manpower  use  for  kiln  drying  differed 
for  mills  of  different  size  classes  but  required 
only  a  small  amount  of  labor  In  any  mill, 
one-third  of  a  man-year  per  million  feet  of 
lumber  dried.  Other  Job  functions  required 
approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the 
total  labor  requirement  In  each  mill-size 
class. 

Total  manpower  for  manufacturing  dry 
surfaced  lumber  was  3.27  man-years  per  mil- 
lion feet  for  both  A  and  B  mills.  In  C  mills. 
4.01  man-years  per  million  feet  were  used. 
Statlctlcs  for  the  smaller  D  mills  (8-hour 
capacity,  up  to  39,000  feet)  are  not  given 
because  of  wide  variation  among  firms 
obser\'ed. 

Remanufacturing  and  further  processing, 
other  than  drying  and  planing,  converts 
lumber  into  various  kinds  of  c\it  stock  and 
finished  products  and  thereby  adds  about 
eight  men  per  million  feet  of  annual  out- 
put— more  than  twice  the  labor  needed  for 
making  dry.  surfaced  lumber. 

Average  manpower  used  for  the  sawmill 
operation  (pond  through  sawmill  and  green 
chain)  was  generally  lower  in  east-side  mills 
than  in  west-side  mills  (table  7).  Although 
the  difference  was  very  slight  between  B 
mills,  differences  of  0.26  man  In  A  mills  and 
0.21  man  In  C  mills  for  west  side  versus  east 
side  are  apparently  significant. 

Output  per  man-hour:  Average  output  of 
lumber  per  man-hour  In  sawmills  and  plan- 
ing mills  by  mill-size  class  is  shown  In  table 
8.  In  the  sawmill  operation,  output  per 
man-hour  was  greater  in  large  mills.  The 
high  kiln-drying  per  man-hour  Is  due  to  the 
small  amount  of  labor  Involved — time,  heat, 
and  machinery  do  the  work.  Output  per 
man-hour  of  all  employees  was  166  and  161 
board  feet  in  A  and  B  mills,  respectively, 
and  was  128  board  feet  in  C  mills. 

Table  7. — Sawmill  manpower  use  in  em- 
ployees per  million  board  feet  of  annual 
lumber  output,  by  selected  mill-size  class 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  by  sub- 
region,  1962 

(Number  of  employees] 


Sawmllling  output  per  man-hour  has  in- 
creased steadily:  Trends  In  output  j>er  man- 
hour  for  sawmills  and  planing  mill  firms  that 
reported  to  the  Western  Wood  Products  As- 
sociation are  essentially  parallel.  Weet-slde 
mills  Increased  from  115  board  feet  per  man- 
hour  m  1950  to  145  board  feet  In  1962.  Out- 
put per  man-hour  In  mills  on  the  east  side 
averaged  about  10  board  feet  per  man-hour 
less  during  the  same  period. 

Table  8. — Output  of  lumber  per  man-hour 
by  operation  for  sawmills  and  planing  mills 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  1962 
[Board  leet) 


Operation 

Mill-siie  class  ' 

A  (120+) 

B  (80-118) 

C  (40-78) 

Pawmill ' 

417 

1,5.W 

743 

M2 

350 
1,367 

961 
1,158 

300 

Kiln  drying 

Planing     

2,209 
588 

Yards  and  sheds'. 

833 

AH  proces.ses<. 
Remanufactur- 
ing, other    k 
processing 

156 
65 

151 
56 

128 
02 

Mlll-siie  class! 

West  side  ' 

East  side  < 

A  (120-1-) 

1.28 
1.47 
1.83 

1.02 

B  (80-118)      .— 

1.44 

C  (40-79) 

1.62 

1  Thousand-board-foot  capacity  per  8  hours. 

'  Pond  through  sawmill  and  green  chain. 

■  Includes  shipping,  yard  transportation,  fire  pro- 
tection, and  ix)wcrplant. 

•  Weighted  average.  Including  supervision,  office,  and 
unaasigned  maintenance. 

Source:  Data  supplied  by  56  firms  that  produced 
2.284,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  proportion 
of  sawmill  production  workers  to  all  sawmill 
employees  was  90  percent  in  1958.'  Thus, 
these,  output  data  are  higher  than  U  all 
employees  were  included. 

EMPLOTMENT    IN     THE    VENCEX    AND    PLTWOOD 
INDtJSTKT 

Plywood  employment  up  75  percent 
Oregon  gain  greatest:  Veneer  and  ply- 
wood employment  Increased  by  80  percent, 
from  18,300  workers  in  1950  to  33,000  In  1963. 
Oregon  plywood  employment  Increased 
sharply  and  steadily  from  7.000  to  24.000 
but.  In  Washington,  employment  dropped 
from  11,300  to  9,000.  Plywood  production 
Increased    at    a    much    greater    rate,"    than 


'  Thousand-board-foot  capacit  y  per  8  hours. 
'  West  of  Cascade  Range. 
'  East  of  Cascade  Range. 

i^uroe:  Data  supplied  by  56  firms  that  produced 
2.294,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 


"0.8.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1968  census 
of  manufactures.     1961. 

•  Production  data  In  Oregon  from  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Census.  "Current  Industrial  ReporU. 
Softwood    Plywood    and    Veneer,    ) 969-62." 
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f>inplo]rment.  gcinc  tram  2.4  bUlloD  aquAre 
re«t.  H-Uicti  roucb  bMU.  in  1060  to  8.6 
bUlUm  aquare  fMt  In  1963.  an  increase  ctf 
J60  [>«rc«nt  In  19&0.  slightly  more  than  1 
bi.hoii  a^iari-  |«et  Of  pljrwood  were  pro- 
d  xca  :.  TV  in  and  1  3  billion  in  Washlng- 
wn  Ml.;  .•ip<iclty  expanded  rapidly  In 
a(>si.«T!i  Oregoa.  and  by  1983,  Oregon  mills 
pr'jcl'iced  f  8  billion  square  feet,  and  Waah- 
i.narton  had  Increased  p.oductlon  slightly  to 
1  3  billion  square  feet.  During  this  14-year- 
per'.od.  veneer  and  plywood  employment  in 
Oreyim  increased  240  percent  but  production 
Increased  by  530  jjercent;  In  Washington, 
en.p'.oyment  dropped  20  percent  although 
pr'd'jction  increased  36  percent.  Primarily. 
tr.ese  changes  reflect  the  movement  of  the 
pivwood  industries  south  from  Washington 
!\'ic!  their  rapid  expansion  In  southwestern 
Orps;!/n,. 

Mar. power  use  In  veneer  and  plywood 
plant-s  d^'wn  sharply:  Veneer  and  plywood 
planu  use  apptoxlmately  twice  as  much 
labor  per  unit  of  wood  Input  as  aawmlUs. 
Washington  plants  employed  10.7  workers 
per  million  board  feet  of  logs  used  annually 
in  1960;  by  1963.  the  manpower  needs  per 
million  feet  of  logs  used  had  dropped  sharp- 
ly to  9  8  workers. 

Oregoa  veneer  and  plywood  firms  required 
13  workers  In  1950;  by  1963  only  6.7  em- 
ployees were  needed. 

Plywood  output  Increasing  at  rate  of  10 
v^u.H.-e  f«*^-  pfT  man-hour  per  year;  Informa- 
•_.t>n  suppi.ed  by  the  American  Plywood  As- 
sociation waa  used  to  determine  trends  in 
output  per  man-hour  In  plywood  plants. 
Da'ta   rf^p  '.T'ffi  he  association  each  month 

oy  p  yw  KKi  :..-  ;  * -^re  averaged  for  the  years 
;  i:3  '.  ;  "3i  ^i-.a  *ere  weighted  by  quantity 
;.-.':  .  .-1  Only  Arms  that  produced  all 
.fpaer  needed  and  sold  none  were  Included. 
The  proportion  of  total  production  In 
sheathing  varied  among  individual  plants, 
but  the  average  proportion  in  all  plants 
sampled  In  a  single  year  was  between  26  and 
to  percent  and  averaged  35  percent.  A 
straight  line  fitted  to  annual  averages  Indl- 
(-at««  that  output  per  nuin-hour  Increased 
t:  >va  96  square  feet.  H-lhch  rough,  in  1955 
to  166  squarf  ^eet  In  1962.  The  average  an- 
nual ini  rea&e  wais  10.07  square  feet  per  man- 
hour.  Theaa  rates  are  based  on  production 
workers  only.  According  to  the  1968  Census 
of  Manufactures,  this  includes  only  92  per- 
cent of  all  employees.  Thus,  the  rates  are 
higher  than  if  the  ratios  Included  all  em- 
ployees. 

The  pr->porU-n  of  sheathing  in  total  out- 
p  1-.  ir.f!ueucr<i  p-jductioo  rates  markedly 
m  s«le<:t«<S  yeara  In  plants  that  produced 
shMithir.g  fx-:uslvely  output  per  man-hour 
La  1356  -*-as  60  percent  greater  than  In  plants 
that  prxiuced  all  sanded  grade*  of  plywood; 
In  1959  It  waa  33  percent  greater.  By  1982. 
<i;i?r.;n;aii'.  changes  In  the  rate  of  production 
of  sheathing  had  taken  plac»— output  per 
man-hour  was  238  square  feet,  or  60  percent 
r.iore  'nan  In  plants  that  produced  no 
sheathing. 

Manpowrr  use  by  job  function 

Output  of  vetkeer  and  plywood  per  man- 
ho'.ir  dnring   1962  in  11  plants  was. 

Square   feet.   H'tncb   rough   basis 
Job  f  inctioB: 

Veneer    . BIS 

P\ywL*xl    (layup,    etc.) 336 

Ii.iegrated   plant  employaas   (all) 151 

Pi>-»  •od  manufacture,  with  more  em- 
>if>rees  handling  eaeli  ab««t.  baa  a  low  out- 
put per  man-bour  compared  wtth  veneer. 
In  an  integrated  plywood  plant,  production 


and  "Census  PacU  for  Industry,  Softwood 
P'.ywood  and  Veneer.  1D6S.  10e6-«.  SoCtwood 
Plywood  IMO-SS."    For  Waablngtoa.  ABtarl- 

-i.-i  Plya^nxi  Association  figures  were  used 
t««c*iiBe  certsua  data  IncUide  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana with  Washington  production. 


per  man-hour,  including  nonproductlon  em- 
ployees, drops  to  151  square  feet. 

In  Integrated  plywood  plants  that  peel 
green  veneer  and  also  manufacture  their  own 
plywood  from  this  green  veneer,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  employees  were  engaged  In  some 
phase  of  plywood  manufacture — laylng-up, 
pressing,  trimming,  patching,  and  sanding 
(table  9).  Only  21  percent  of  the  workers 
were  engaged  In  peeling  and  drying  veneer. 
In  the  plants  sampled,  one-third  of  the  out- 
put was  sheathing. 

Tabue  9. — Plywood  plant  manpower  use  by 
fob  functions;  number  of  employees  per 
million  feet  of  logs  used  annually  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  19€2 


Job  (unction 

Number  of 
employees 

Petrent 

VrDfifr 

Plywood - 

1.71 
0.11 
L17 

21 
65 

Other 

14 

Total 

8.00 

100 

RouroF'  Dat«  suppllml  by  II  plsnts  thnt  produred 
AtJ(,00O,00O  square  k>ct  ol  plywood,  magh  't-incii  basis. 

KMPLOTICKNT     IN     THS     PTTLV     AKB     PAFBI     IM- 
DOST«T 

Employment  trend  shows  steady  gain 

Pulp  and  paper  workers  tip  34  percent  In 
14  years:  Employment  in  paper  and  allied 
products  increased  about  34  percent  from 
19.600  In  1960  to  28,200  persons  In  1903. 
Oregon  Increased  Its  ntunber  of  pulp  and 
paper  workers  from  6.500  to  7,400  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  plants  and  by  expansion  of  exist- 
ing ones.  Meanwhile.  4.700  workers  were 
added  in  Washington  to  bring  its  total  em- 
ployment to  18.800  persons  in  1963.  During 
this  period  (1983  was  the  last  year  the  pro- 
duction data  were  available)  pulp  output 
Increased  steadily  in  both  States  from  2.4 
million  tons  to  4.6  million  and  Washington 
pulpmlllB '  consistently  produced  about  75 
percent  of  this  pulp. 

Mills  manufacturing  paper,  paperboard, 
and  building  piaper  show  largest  gain:  Fig- 
ure 14  shows  that  the  largest  part  of  the  In- 
crease in  employment  in  paper  and  alUed 
products  took  place  In  mills  that  manufac- 
ture pmper,  pap>erboard.  and  building  paper. 
Increased  paper  output  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble, but  part  of  the  Increase  may  be  due 
to  the  way  the  employment  statistics  are 
reported,  as  this  industry  claasiflcatlon  in- 
cludes some  pulpmilla  com.blned  with  paper- 
mills  and  not  separately  reported. 

A  look  at  the  composition  of  employment 
in  the  total  paper  and  allied  products  flald 
shows  that  almost  19.000  out  of  the  total 
36.300  employee*  in  1063  were  working  In 
the  manufacttire  of  paper,  paperboard,  and 
buildti^  paper.  This  is  also  the  groap  show- 
ing the  greatest  increase  in  number  of  em- 
ployees from  1950  to  1363.  The  number  of 
workers  In  the  other  industries  have  all  in- 
creassd  substantially,  ranging  from  34  per- 
cent gains  In  pulpnxlUs  to  156  percent  In  the 
manufacture  of  paperboard  containers  and 
boxes.  Some  caution  Is  needed  In  interpret- 
ing figure  14  because  the  employment  statis- 
tics for  some  mills  producing  paper  and 
allied  products,  including  pulp,  do  not  dif- 
ferentiate as  to  exact  nature  of  employment. 

A  compilation  of  capacity  for  pulp  and 
papermaklng  in  1060  and  IMS  (table  10) 
shows  that  pulp  capacity  doubled  In  both 
Oregon  and  In  Washington.  Paper  capacity 
doubled  in  Washington  and  almost  tripled 
in  Oregon  Pulp  capacity  In  Washington  re- 
mained at  1.7  tlmee  that  of  paper.  In  Oregon, 
a  1950  pulp  capacity  of  1.3  times  that  of 
psLper  declined  to  1.0  by  1963.  Currently, 
pulp  produced  In  Or^on  Is  largely  made 
into  paper  by  mills  within  the  State. 


*  Based  on  census  data.    Production  figure* 
for  Washington  include  Alaska  since   1954. 


Tablk  10. — Production  capacity  of  pulpmills 
and  papermiUs  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
1950  and  1962  > 


Protlurt 

Capacity,  M  boors 

1900 

1962 

Increase 

OiTisofi; 

I'ulp  (loiis) 

Paper  (tons)    

Ratto,  pulp  to 
psfier   

1. 836.00 
1.380.00 

1.33 

5.  07H.  00 
2.877.00 

I.7« 

3.79B.00 
3.6A0O 

l.(M 

».  RI».  00 
^72S.00 

1.72 

Ptretnt 
107 
164 

WsshiitgtOfi: 

Pulp  (tons) 

Paper  (tons) 

Ratio,  pulp  to 
paper   

«■ 
W 

■  "Loekwood'!!  Plrrctory  of  th«  rapcr  and  Allied 
Trades,"  '.Mh  and  87tb  editions. 

E^mployment  in  industries  that  convert 
paper  into  paperboard  containers  and  boxes 
and  In  industries  that  convert  paper  and 
piq)erboard  products  into  other  products 
more  than  doubled  In  14  years.  Moet  of  the 
increase  took  place  prior  to  1966.  TTiese  two 
claaslflcatlons  In  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual  ■  Include  all  firms  that 
buy  papier  and  board  for  conversion  Into 
products,  but  do  not  Include  employees  en- 
gaged In  converting  products  at  pulpmills 
and  papermills. 

Pulp  and  paper  manpower  use  per  cord 
declined  more  in  Oregon:  Annual  manpower 
use  In  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  In  Oregon 
and  Washington  decreased  during  1960-62 
from  5.5  employees  per  thousand  cords  per 
year  to  3.5.  The  decline  In  Oregon  was  stesidy. 
goln;^  from  7.8  employees  per  thousand  cords 
m  1950  to  3.8  In  1963.  In  Washington,  a 
generally  downward  trend  occurred  between 
1050  and  1957.  but  since  then  employment 
has  been  relatively  level  per  unit  of  wood 
consumed.  During  the  13-year  period,  em- 
ployment per  thousand  cords  decreased  1.5, 
from  4.0  in  1950  to  3.4  In  1962.  The  ntunber 
of  employees  per  thousand  cords  of  wood 
consumed  approached  3.5  men  in  both  States 
In  1962. 

4fanpoi*er   use  by  job  function 

Data  were  collected  from  15  pulp  and  paper 
plants  that  consumed  61  percent  of  all  the 
pulpwood  In  1982.  The  following  Is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  average  number  of  employees  per 
thousand  cords  of  pulpwood  used  annually 
for  various  phases  o(  the  pulp  and  paper- 
making  process : 
OperaUon:  Number  of 

Pulp:  employees 

Production  workers 0.84 

Other    employees - ,33 

All  employee* 1,07 

Paper  and  paperboard: 

Production  workers 1.31 

Other    employees .     .85 

All  employees 1.66 

Converted  products: 

Production  workers 3.65 

Other  employee* .97 

All   employees 4.63 

Total,  all  operations 7.35 

Less  than  one  production  worker  was  used 
per  thousand  cords  of  wood  used  to  make 
pulp.  Like  cnany  chcmieally  oriented  proc- 
sases,  pulping  is  highly  mechanized,  and  a 
aooall  number  of  employees  can  produce  large 
quantities  of  pulp.  Paper  and  paperboard 
manufacture  needed  an  additional  1  66  men 
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per  thousand  conts.  The  conversion  of  papar 
into  products  had  a  high  labor  need  of  4.63 
men — 70  percent  more  tftan  the  manpower 
used  for  pulp  and  papermaklng  combined. 
Thus,  employment  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
pulp  and  paper  Industry  at  a  given  level 
of  paper  output  is  markedly  Influenced  by 
the  degree  to  which  paper  la  converted  to 
products  In  plants  within  the  region. 

Fifteen  paper  and  allied  products  plants 
provided  data  from  which  ou^at  of  produc- 
tion workers  was  eoaapcited  In  pulping.  741 
pounds  of  pailp  were  produced  per  man-hour. 
In  papw  and  paperboard  manufacture,  490 
poimds  wers  prodweed  for  each  man-hour 
worked.  Data  on  output  of  oonverted  paper 
and  board  products  were  not  available,  but  In 
tcroas  of  papar  Input  to  be  ooBTerted  to  other 
p^MT  products,  average  oonsumptlon  of 
paper  and  board  was  173  pounds  per  man- 
bour  worked. 


■MPLOTMDTr    nc    OTHMt      WOOD-tTStMC 
IMDOSTKIES 

Employment  »ho%e»  moderata  decline  in  14 

years 

Trends  not  well  defined:   Employment  In 

other  wood-using  industries  In  Oregon  and 

Washington  decreased  from  15,200  persons  In 

1950  to  14  JOO  In  1963.  

Although  a  comparison  of  employment  at 
the  start  ol  the  period  with  that  of  the  end 
Indlcaitas  some  gains  and  loases,  trends  are 
not  well  defined.  In  general.  It  ^vpears  as 
If  emptoysMBt  In  U:Us  category,  altJaough 
somewhat  variable,  has  stayed  relatively 
constant. 

Trends  in  employment  in  Individual  In- 
dustries varied :  In  order  to  learn  more  about 
this  ootnpoaite  group,  the  1050-63  patt«TV 
of  «"""*!  cnxployment  for  indlvidtial  indtis- 
tries  within  the  group  was  dstermlived.  Al- 
though the  record  of  employment  la  com- 
plete in  Oregon,  only  alixce  1856  has  Wash- 
ington kepi  employment  records  by  digit 
code,  necessary  for  identification  of  each  tn- 
dusiry  grotrp.  Consequently,  the  graptaa 
making  tip  figure  17  show  Oregon  trends 
ftflo*  1060  througlk  1966;  tben  tiiey  are  merged 
with  those  ol  WasWagton  to  show  tiie  com- 
mon trend  for  two  States.  The  only  excep- 
tion la  the  container  Industry  where  data  la 
complete  for  both  State*  over  the  entire  time 
period. 

Trends   In  employment   are   varied.     Bm- 
ployment  by  firms  tluit  make  prefabricated 
structures  and  part*  ■bow*  »  g*nerally  In- 
creasing  trend,     ^om    1356   through    1963, 
employment    increased    from    000    to    1.500 
workers,  raflectlng  the  litcreaaing  acceptance 
and  us*  of  lamina  ted -wood  struotural  mem- 
bers, prefabricated  wall  sections,  and  other 
construction  components.    Another  upward 
trend,  at  least  in  recent  years,  occurred  In 
the  special -product   aawmUIa,   which   make 
alder   twrnlture   stock,   eedar   ahlnglea,   and 
small    (fuantitias    of    ml*c*ilaBeous    Items. 
They    ars    loea**d    in   westarn    Oregon    and 
western  Washington,  with  about  three-quar- 
ters of  the  employment  In  Washington.    Em- 
ployment tn  this  group  Increased  from  2.600 
In  1966  to  3J00  In   106S;   much  of  this  In- 
crease is  attributad  to  an  Increased  output 
of  both  (umltve  stock  and  cedar  shlnglea. 
A  similar  rise  in  caiployinent  has  also  oe- 
ctirred  in  the  "miscailaneous"  Industry  classi- 
fication.   with   employmAnt  in   recent   years 
Increasing  fnxn  1,300  in  1956  to  almost  1,600 
In    1963.      Apparently    the   principal   reason 
for  this  Increased  employment  Is  the  growth 
of  the  particle  board  industry  which  U  in- 
cluded in  this  category. 

Although  1963  employment  in  mUlwtwk 
reached  a  new  blgfa  for  the  industry,  past 
trends  inOlcate  an  erratic  pattern  with  no 
i^>parent  loog-temi  trend  of  either  decreas- 
ing or  increasing  employment. 

The  continuous  record  at  employment  for 
the  wood  container  tndustry  Indicates  a 
gradual  ««WBwa»d  tmtd,.  from  XOOO  in  1060 
to   1,000  in   1068,  due   to  oompetltloo  from 


paperboard  bases  and  other  containers.  TlM 
large  upswing  in  numbers  of  «npi09«e*  In 
1958  may  have  bean  cauasd  by  savaral  fac- 
tors; but  it  is  most  likely  assocUted  with 
the  reclassification  of  Industries  following  re- 
vision of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion in  1057.  Employment  In  the  wood  pres- 
ervation tndustry  indicates  a  rather  static 
situation  without  strongly  observable  trends. 
Employment  between  1950  and  1056  In  Ore- 
gon was  about  300;  the  Inclusion  of  Wash- 
ington employment  data  in  1956  raised  the 
total  to  about  1.000.  Since  1958.  the  trend 
has  been  gradually  downward,  with  1963  em- 
ployment being  870. 

Man-use  per  unit  of  production  for  the 
"other"  products  Industries  was  not  deter- 
mined becatise  of  ths  difficulty  of  obtaining 
adequate  records  of  volume  of  output. 

AVKBACE     MONTHLY     BMrLOTMXMT     IM     OaSCON 
aKD   WaSBlMCTOM.    ISST-Sl 

Variation  in  total  employment 
Previously  In  this  study,  employment  in 
the  forest  industries  was  reported  as  average 
annual  number  of  workers.  Employment  In 
all  forest  industries  fluctuates,  more  or  less, 
during  the  year.  For  example,  the  seasonal 
nature  of  employment  In  lo{^ng  Is  well 
known. 

During  the  period  1948-53,  employment  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  In  lumber  and  other 
wcjd  products  combined  varied  from  15  per- 
cent below  average  employment  to  10  percent 
above.*  Seasonal  variation  in  total  employ- 
ment In  both  States  was  substantially  less, 
but  was  greater  than  that  for  total  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  of  empkloyment  by  month  In 
forest-based  industries  were  aimlyzed  for 
the  period  1957-61  to  determine  monthly 
T&natlon  in  employment  as  a  percentage  of 
average  monthly  employment  during  the  5- 
year  period.  AH  industry  groups  showed  a 
somewhat  similar  seasonal  pattern  of  em- 
ployment, generally  lowest  during  January, 
February,  and  March,  and  highest  during 
July,  August,  and  Septemter.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  oonverted  paper  products  and 
preserved  wood,  moet  wood  products  are 
further  processed  by  other  manufacturers, 
used  In  commerce,  or  used  in  construction. 
Requirements  for  wood  products  fluctuate 
with  the  activity  of  these  Industrial  pur- 
chasers. Thus,  employment  in  the  forest 
industries  is  strongly  Influenced  by  activity 
In  other  Indtistna*  und  trade. 

mauatriea   differ  widely   in   amount   of 
variation 

Seasonal  fluctuation  large  In  logging  In- 
dustry: Logging  employment  varies  substan- 
tlany  from  summer  to  winter.  In  the 
monthly  averages  for  the  years  1957-61,  Au- 
gust was  the  peak  month  in  western  Oregon, 
23  percent  above  average  monthly  employ- 
ment; but  in  western  Washington,  employ- 
ment peaked  earlier,  reaching  a  high  of  17 
percent  In  June.  Employment  in  both  west- 
ern Oregon  and  western  Washington  dropped 
to  near  average  by  November  and  reached  a 
low  point  during  January  and  February.  In- 
creased Urging  activity  In  the  spring  re- 
sulted In  a  rettim  to  average  monthly  em- 
ployment by  the  end  of  April.  In  eastern 
Oregon  and  eastern  Washington,  seasonal 
fluctuation  Is  more  severe.  In  eastern  Ore- 
gosk.  the  ran^e  was  from  24  p>erccnt  above 
nermal  during  August  and  September  to  48 
p*r«ent  balow  In  Marcb;  In  eastarn  Waab- 
Ington.  th*  extreme*  were  even  greatar. 
nmgl^  from  33  percent  above  normal  to  60 
percent  bdow.  Logging  activity  apparency 
is  more  strongly  influenced  by  unfavorable 
winter  weather  east  of  the  Cascada  Bang*. 
Logging  employment  showed  a  decidedly  unl- 


•Mead.  J  W.  "The  Forest  Products  Econ- 
omy of  Xha  PaAlfle  North  wast."  Joui.Land 
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form   cycle   from   svunnwr   to   winter   aaeh 
year  during  the  5-y«ar  period. 

Range  of  monthly  aawmlU  amptoyment 
±8  percent:  Employment  In  •awmill*  and 
planing  mills  (excluding  apedal  products 
sawmills)  shows  less  variation  with  almost 
Identical  srftaf>nal  patterns  in  Oregon  and 
Washingtan.  During  th*  study  period,  th* 
range  In  Oregon  was  from  8  percent  abO¥* 
average  in  August  to  8  percent  below  In 
January  and  February  In  Waahington  theae 
same  rT'""«>»«  marked  a  6-percent  high  and  a 
7-percent  low  In  monthly  employment.  No 
dlflereno**  were  apparent  between  miUs  in 
eastern  and  western  Oregon,  but  in  eastern 
Washington  the  range  In  monthly  employ- 
ment was  much  larger  from  summer  to 
winter  than  In  western  Washington. 

The  seasonal  pattern  ot  sawmill  and  plan- 
ing mill  employment  is  generally  similar  to 
that  for  logging.  Lumber  manufacturing  is 
Influenced  both  by  log  supply  and  seasonal 
retiulrements  for  lumber  and  other  mill  prod- 
ucts. The  Nation's  construction  InduBtoy. 
the  largest  consumer  of  lumber,  Is  most 
active  during  summer  months. 

Less  seasonal  variation  in  plywood,  and 
paper  industries:  Employment  in  veneer  and 
jrtywood  plants  shows  the  loa^  varlatloo  in 
employment  from  month  to  month.  Em- 
ployment in  the  5-year  period  ranged  up  to 

2  percent  above  the  annual  average  for 
7  months  of  the  year  and  dropped  W  eoly 
slightly  lees  than  average — 8  p*(<o*n*  tn 
Oregon  and  4  percent  tn  WashtegtoB  dwr- 
Ing  the  off-season  months.  Ho  regular  cycle 
of  monthly  employment  waa  apparent  from 
year  to  year,  although  Oregon  employment 
was  highest  In  June  tn  4  out  of  6  years. 

Firms  primarily  engaged  in  making  pulp, 
paper,  and  paperboard  in  Oregon  erperleneed 
staMUty  In  employment  comparable  to  that 
of  the  plywood  Industry,  ■mployment  varied 
from  4  percent  above  arerage  In  July  to  3  or 

3  percent  below  average  from  October 
through  March.  Peak  summer  moniha  of 
employment  vrere  experienced  each  year. 

Employment  In  bulldlng-peper  mill*  tn 
Oregon  varied  slightly  more  from  stusrvmer  to 
winter  months,  but  regular  yearly  cycles  were 
lesB  evident.  Only  1068  and  1961  showed 
pronounced  gains  In  summer  empioymea*. 
Oregon  paperboard  container  maaulat^grwe 
experienced  minor  variatloe  In  eupluymMal 
tl-om  4  to  5  percent  above  a^wrage  In  the 
summer  to  3  to  6  percent  below  average 
employment  from  December  through  May. 
Bach  year  had  a  uniform  cycle  whJcto  peaked 
In  Jtily  and  dropped  to  a  low  in  January. 
A  atmflar  analysis  of  tbe  paper  Induatttes 
was  not  made  for  Washington.  However,  tb* 
nature  of  the  IrMtustry  would  indicate  rela- 
tions generally  comparable  to  those  In 
Oregon. 

Other  industries  show  similar  seasonal 
pattern  but  varying  amount:  MiUwork  em- 
ployment was  fairly  stable,  from  6  percent 
above  average  to  6  perc«nt  below  average 
monthly  employment.  Here,  as  for  the  re- 
maining "other"  Industries,  the  relatively 
small  size  of  each  industry  group  made  It 
desirable  to  report  variation  in  monthly  em- 
pioymeot  for  Oregon  and  Waahirigton  com- 
bined. 

Employment  In  prefabricated  structures 
and  parts  varied  by  SO  percent  between  Au- 
gurt  and  February.  This  industry  makes 
prodvicts  on  prior  order,  and  it  depends  on 
tetm^nftl  construction  activity.  MlUwork 
firms  also  supply  the  construction  Industry 
but  rely  less  on  custom  work. 

Wooden  container  manufacture  was  also 
highly  seasonal,  ranging  from  a  high  of  18 
percent  above  average  in  July  and  August  to 
a  low  of  16  percent  below  average  In  Febru- 
ary. This  was  repeated  In  uitlfomj  cycles 
during  tbe  S^year  period. 

Special  prodtsct  eewmilH.  primarily  pro- 
duews  of  idder  fumlt\ire  stock  and  wood 
■talngte*  and  abakes,  exhibited  a  pattern  of 
employment  similar  to  general  sawmill*  and 
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planing  mills  during  peak  periods  of  employ- 
ment. However,  during  the  off-season  pe- 
riod from  January  tbrougb  March,  employ- 
ment In  special  product  sawmills  decreased 
more  than  In  general  sawmills. 

Employment  in  wood  preservation,  though 
cyclic  from  summer  to  winter,  varied  only  7 
percent  above  and  8  percent  below  average 
employment. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  logging,  pre- 
fabricated structures,  wooden  containers, 
and  special  product  sawmills,  employment 
m  the  wood -products  Industries,  though  ex- 
hibiting seasonaJ  fluctuation,  varied  lees  than 
10  percent  from  the  annual  average  number 
of  workers. 

COMPILATION  or  CMPLOTMKNT  STATISTICS 

Employment  In  the  forest  Industries  for 
the  period  1950  to  1963  was  compiled  as  the 
annual  average  number  of  employees.  Data 
furnished  by  the  Oregon  Department  of  Em- 
ployment and  Washington  Employment  Se- 
curity Department  were  t>ased  on  reports  of 
average  monthly  employment  and  payrolls 
submitted  by  employers  whose  workers  are 
entitled  to  benefits  provided  by  State  unem- 
p,r.vr.»nt  laws.  The  method  of  reporting. 
biit-o  on  the  payroll  period  which  ends 
closest  to  the  15th  of  the  month,  may  ob- 
scure fluctuations  resulting  from  employ- 
ment of  part-time  workers.  Part-time  em- 
ployment chiefly  affects  the  number  of  em- 
ployees reported  by  small  logging  contrac- 
tors. Employment  in  all  wood-using  Indus- 
tries Is  subject  to  more  or  leas  seasonal  fluc- 
tuation. The  use  of  annual  averages  tends 
to  level  seasonal  fluctuation  to  the  equivalent 
number  of  full-time  workers  employed  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Employment  statistics  Include  all  em- 
ployees of  a  firm ;  production  workers, 
maintenance  and  other  plant  workers, 
clerical,  supervisory  overhead,  technical  and 
staff  workers,  and  company  officials,  but  they 
do  not  Include  owners.  The  practice  of  re- 
porting all  employees  In  the  main  business 
of  Vhe  firm  distorts  some  of  the  classifica- 
tions A  sawmill  operators'  report  may  com- 
bine both  a  logging  crew  and  mlUworkers. 
The  number  of  workers  Is  classified  under 
"3431.  Sawmills  and  planing  mills,  general." 
because  lumber  manufacture  Is  the  main 
business  of  the  firm.  Similarly,  employees 
of  a  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer.  Including 
Doth  workers  in  the  pulpmill  and  those  In 
the  papermlU,  may  be  classified  under  "3631, 
Papermllla.  except  building  paper  mills." 
Such  combinations  occur  chiefly  In  the  re- 
ports of  small  firms  where  the  number  of 
employees  is  few  Whenever  possible.  State 
agencies  obtain  separate  reports  of  employ- 
ment where  more  than  one  classification  of 
workers  Is  employed  by  a  firm.  The  effect 
of  such  combinations,  as  used  In  this  study, 
Is  minor.  The  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication was  revised  In  1957.  Changes  in  the 
timber  industries  were  accounted  for  or  they 
did  not  materially  affect  classification  In  the 
industries  as  grouped  for  study. 

In  Washington,  all  employees  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector,  regardless  of  size  of  Arm 
or  amount  of  payroll,  have  been  covered  by 
employment  security  legislation  since  before 
1050  In  Oregon,  from  1950  to  1966.  firms 
with  leas  than  four  employees  were  not  re- 
quired to  report,  and  from  1956  to  1959.  flrms 
with  one  employee  did  not  report.  No  ad- 
justments were  made  in  the  reported  figures 
for  lumber  and  wood-products  employment. 
as  firms  employing  less  than  four  persons 
prior  to  1956  or  less  than  two  prior  to  1960 
are  not  significant  In  the  emplojrment  pic- 
ture   for    this    classification.'''      Since    1960. 


'•  "Trends  of  Employment  In  Oregon,  1960- 
60."  P.  111.  Prepared  for  the  BonevUle 
Power  Administration  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness BsseTch.  University  o(  Oregon,  Pebru- 
Arv   \9«2 


coverage  has  been  complete  In  tbe  manu- 
facturing sector. 

STATISTICS    ON    VOLTTMI    OF   WOOD    DBED    BT 
rOBEST    INDCSTHttS 

Volume  of  logs  harvested  was  taken  from 
annual  reports  of  log  production.  Issued  by 
the  Porest  Survey,  Pacific  Northwest  Porest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station.  Portland, 
Oreg.  This  was  converted  from  the  reptorted 
Scrlbner  log  volume  to  International  >4-lncb 
volume  by  use  of  a  factor  of  1.35  on  the  west 
side  and  1.10  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  Cascade 
Range. 

Volume  of  logs  used  by  sawmills  was  based 
on  reports  of  annual  lumber  production  by 
State.  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce:  "Pacts  for 
Industry,"  Series  M24T  (formerly  M13G), 
and  "Current  Industrial  Reports."  Series 
M24T.  Log  volumes,  when  in  terms  of  the 
International  '4 -inch  rule,  were  considered 
the  equivalent  of  lumber  production.  Lum- 
ber production  was  allocated  to  State  sub- 
region  according  to  the  percentage  of  total 
lumber  production  reported  for  the  west  side 
by  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association's 
Statistical  Yearbook.  1959-63.  and  for  the 
east  side  by  circular  483  of  tbe  former  West- 
ern Pine  Association. 

Volume  of  logs  consumed  In  making  veneer 
and  plywood  In  Oregan  was  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  tbe  Census  "Pacts  for  Indus- 
try." Series  M34H  (formerly  Series  M13B). 
and.  In  recent  years,  fronx  "Current  Indus- 
trial Ret>orts,"  Series  M34H.  Census  data 
were  not  used  for  Washington  as  they  In- 
clude Idaho  and  Montana  production.  In- 
stead, production  data  for  Washington  were 
from  American  Plywood  Association.  Pro- 
duction data  were  converted  to  Scrlbner  log 
scale  on  the  basis  of  an  output  of  2.4  square 
feet,  %-lnch  rough,  per  board  foot  of  log 
consumed.  Scrlbner  volumes  for  logs  were 
converted  to  International  %  -Inch  voliune  as 
reported  above. 

Statistics  of  pulpwood  consumption,  con- 
tained In  Bureau  of  the  Census  "Pacts  for 
Industry."  Series  M14A,  and  "Current  In- 
dustrial Reports,"  Series  M26A,  were  ad- 
Justed,  using  data  from  several  sources.  Ad- 
justment was  necessary  to  account  for  data 
withheld  to  prevent  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  individual  Arms  and  Inclu- 
sion of  pulpwood  consiunptlon  for  areas 
other  than  Oregon  and  Washington. 

TKENDe  IN  OTJTPUT  PEk  MAN-HOUV 

The  results  of  Increasing  labor  efficiency, 
substitution  of  machines  for  hand  labor, 
improved  plant  layout,  organization  of  the 
labor  force,  and  product  speclflcatlons  can 
be  expressed  as  Increased  output  per  man- 
hour  or  as  decreased  manpower  use  per  unit 
of  wood  Input.  Since  the  source  of  data  or 
number  of  employees  cannot  be  used  to 
accurately  determine  number  of  hours 
worked  and  since  number  of  employees  In- 
cludes nonproductlon  workers,  other  soxirces 
are  needed  to  get  measures  of  output  per 
man-hour.  The  Western  Wood  Producu  As- 
sociation (formerly  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association  and  Western  Pine  Associa- 
tion) and  the  American  Plywood  Association 
(formerly,  Douglas  Plr  Plywood  Association) 
have  the  necessary  data  from  mills  reporting 
directly  to  them  for  the  number  and  ply- 
wood indiutry.  Similar  data  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry.  The 
association  data  for  manpower  use  differ 
from  those  previously  shown  because  they 
include  production  workers  only.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  Manufactures  In  1968, 
the  proportion  of  production  workers  to  all 
employees  In  tbe  Pacific  Northwest  was: 
Industry :  Percent 

Logging „  89 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills 90 

Veneer    and    plywood 93 

Thus,  output  per  man-hour,  based  on  as- 
sociation data.  Is  approximately   10  percent 


higher  than  U  the  ratloa  were  b«««d  on  all 
employees. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaiUmous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  WAR  ON 
INFLATION 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  years  this  Nation  has  en- 
joyed an  expansive  and  expanding 
prosperity — and  all  Americans  are  right- 
fully thankful.  Yet  within  the  past 
several  months  the  fateful  shadow  of  in- 
flation has  darkened  and  spread — and  all 
Americans  are  rightfully  troubled. 

Inflation  and  Inflationary  pressures  are 
technical  terms,  words  of  art  In  the 
financial  and  economic  lexicon,  but  they 
may  be  translated  to  the  workingman  or 
his  housewife,  to  the  retired,  to  the  pen- 
sioner or  to  the  wage  earner  by  having  his 
Income  buy  less  because  of  rising  prices 
and  a  steady  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  seek  is  true 
prosperity.  Not  prosperity  and  infla- 
tion. Not  prosperity  coupled  with  war. 
Not  prosperity  created  by  Government 
spending.  Not  prosperity  which  is 
merely  a  statistic.  Not  prosperity  so  Im- 
balanced  by  Inflation  that  one  group  in 
our  society  or  any  one  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy Is  forced  to  make  sacrifices  not  de- 
manded of  others,  or  where  economic 
privileges  and  benefits  are  not  shared  by 
all  in  proportion  to  their  effort. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  seek  is  to  know 
the  truth  about  a  national  policy  con- 
cerning a  national  problem.  Inflation 
affects  every  citizen.  We  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  wages  earned  and  the  price  of 
clothing,  food,  and  shelter.  In  reality  It 
faces  every  citizen  In  many  ways  for  it 
affects  the  very  vitality  and  strength  of 
the  Government  itself  and  our  role  in  the 
free  world.  Thus,  what  Is  to  be  done 
about  Inflation  is  a  public  policy  decision 
of  far-reaching  magnitude. 

Now  at  this  point  I  assert  with  con- 
viction that  this  administration  has  not 
told  the  American  people  the  truth 
about  Inflation,  the  problem,  its  causes. 
Its  cures,  and  the  reasons  for  its  economic 
policies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  only  very  recently  that  this 
administration  has  officially  acknowl- 
edged the  possibility  of  splraling  infla- 
tion as  a  real  and  present  danger.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  even  more  recent — 
within  days — that  this  administration 
has  acknowledged  that  its  actions  were 
in  response  to  the  inflationary  problem 

The  tardy  or  evasive  history  of  this  ad- 
ministration s  response  to  inflation  has 
been,  first,  to  deny  its  existence:  second, 
to  deny  that  they  caused  it;  third,  to 
^deny  that  its  economic  actions  were  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  inflation :  and 
lastly,  to  finally  concede  that  Inflation 
is  a  present  problem  and  that  their  ac- 
tions were  an  attempt  to  be  responsive 
to  this  danger. 
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Throughout  all  this  policy  statemant 
hopscotch,  these  great  qnestlons  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  full  and 
searching  debate  they  deserve  Bnt  now, 
as  late  a«  it  may  be,  the  debate  Is  aiidei  - 
way  bi  the  press  and  in  the  Congress. 

Yet  to  date  the  debate  mentioned  has 
focujed  on  the  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy of  the  Government;  whether  or  not 
Interest  rates  should  be  raised;  whether 
or  not  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  domestic  programs  should  be 
rediKxd ;  whether  or  not  tax  rates  should 
be  increased.  Mr.  President,  I  have  se- 
rious doubts,  as  do  many  who  sit  in  tWa 
Chamber,  as  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment's current  spending  and  taxing  pol- 
icies are  those  best  designed  to  achieve 
the  goal  to  which  all  Amerk:ans  aspire. 
that  is.  true  prosperity  without  inflation. 
But.  litr.  President,  there  la  another 
dimension  to  the  Government  s  policy  in 
fighting  Inflation  which  should  com- 
mand our  attention  and  that  is  its  use 
of  indirect  price  and  wage  controls. 

Let  me  make  one  point  with  precision, 
I  would  not  now  prc^xise  the  imposition 
of  statutcoy.  mandatory  price  and  wage 
contrc^.  This  U  perhapw  one  of  the 
most  drastic  actions  that  a  government 
may  take  and  Is  aanctated  with  the  very 
existence  of  a  national  emergency.  On 
this  matter  there  Is  agreement,  to  a  de- 
gree, with  the  administration. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Economic 
Club  in  Detroit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler,  vigorously  reas- 
serted the  administration's  position  that 
"direct  price  and  wage  controls"  are  not 
now  needed.  He  went  on  to  predict  that 
the  estimated  future  scale  of  the  war  in 
Vietman  would  not  require  the  Imposi- 
tion of  such  controls  as  was  the  case  In 
the  Korean  conflict  and  World  War  n. 
Parenthetically  I  might  note  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  estimate  of 
the  future  commitment  in  Vietnam  is 
more  reassuring  than  the  representations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

But  It  is  precisely  because  of  my  hope 
that  such  legal,  direct,  and  bureaucratic 
controls  will  not  be  required  again  that 
I  urge  the  administration  to  move  silong 
the  road  of  economic  reality,  of  economic 
fairness,  of  economic  responsibility, 
rather  than  down  the  road  of  political 
expediency. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  whether 
we  all  share  the  hope  that  direct  price 
and  wage  controls  shall  not  again  be  Im- 
posed, It  is  a  basic  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  actively  pursuing  a  policy  of 
price  and  wage  controls  through  indirect 
and  often  unannounced  methods.  It  is 
pursuing  sneh  a  policy  because  it  obvious- 
ly hopes  ttiat  its  scheme  of  indirect  price 
and  wage  controls  will  keep  the  economy 
booming,  control  Inflatloiiary  pressures, 
permit  the  Johnson  administration  to 
continue  its  high  spending  yrocram,  pre- 
vent tbe  necessity  of  tax  increases,  and 
not  make  direct  price  and  wage  controls 
necessary.  This.  I  fear,  is  the  case  of 
having  your  economic  boom  and  eating 
H  too. 

Mr.  President,  1  wish  the  administra- 
tion well  because  I  wish  the  country  well. 
But  their  prosran  has  been  deceptive 
In  i^amiing  and  exeeutlon,  applied  with- 
out fairness  and  ineffectual  in  purpose. 


Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govenunent 
can  apply  direct,  mandatory,  and  9>eclfic 
price  and  wage  controls  only  after  Con- 
gress has  passed  enabling  legislation  of  a 
detafled.  comprehensive,  and  jxistiflable 
plan.  The  need  and  specifics  of  price 
and  wage  controls  are  debated  and 
known  to  all.  Why  should  not  indirect 
price  and  wage  controls  be  subject  to 
the  same  democratic  processes?  The  ad- 
ministration's poHcy  of  Indirect  price  fix- 
ing, however,  is  quite  different.  Federal 
Government  control  Is  done  without  ex- 
press airthorizatlon  of  Congress.  Public 
policy  has  been  made  and  Is  executed  in 
a  manner  quite  different  from  the 
process  involved  In  the  imposition  of  di- 
rect controls.  The  result  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  promulgated  a  policy 
without  puWlciy  announcing  it  and 
exeerrtes  It  without  adequate  cortsidera- 
tion  of  all  Its  potential  ramlflcations. 
The  results  are  controls  which  are  In 
many  Instances  unclear,  unjustified,  un- 
fair, and  Ineffectual. 

Mr.  President,  briefly  examine  the 
manner  in  whldi  the  administration  Is 
currently  engaged  in  Indirect  price  and 
wage  controls.  As  previously  stated,  the 
executive  branch  cannot  set  definite, 
wen -defined  limits  on  prices  and  wages 
without  express  and  enumeratlve  au- 
thorization from  Congress.  But  It  is  a 
central  fact  of  modem  political  econtwny 
that  any  administration  has  at  hand 
enormous  political  and  economic  powers 
wMch  It  can  bring  to  bear  so  as  to  In- 
fiuence  price  and  wage  levek.  Aggres- 
sively used,  as  at  present,  they  may  act 
as  a  club  across  the  head  of  both  In- 
dustry and  labor,  but  they  are  not  now 
used  to  carry  out  an  effective,  across-the- 
board,  all-embracing  control  policy  and 
cannot,  I  fear,  be  engaged  as  an  effective 
weapon  against  inflation. 

The  use  of  these  political  and  eco- 
nomic powers  in  the  hands  of  this  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  President,  gives  rise  to 
several  conditions. 

First.  The  implementation  of  price 
and  wage  controls  will  of  necessity  be 
selective  In  the  various  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Second.  Controls  win  be  exercised  tn 
relation  to  those  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy over  which  the  administaration  has 
the  greatest  power  and  Influence. 

Third.  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  while  generally  advised  of  the 
guidelines  or  objectives,  are  ignored  or 
inadequately  informed  as  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  actions  taken  or  the 
results  achieved. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic weapons  designed  for  one  pur- 
pose by  Congress,  but  used  for  another 
purpose  by  the  President,  creates  decep- 
tion or  semisecretive  actions. 

Stated  in  brief  form,  the  administra- 
tion's wax  on  inflatkm  is  selective  and 
exercised  in  relation  to  our  economy 
where  Government  control  is  greatest  by 
the  iieceptt»'e  use  erf  powers  not  granted 
by  Congress  for  price  and  wage  control 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate,  look  at  the 
current  situation.  We  are  told  of  the 
Johns<Hi  administration  price  and  wage 
guidelines.     Yet  we  do  not  know  how, 


when,  or  where  this  policy  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, what  exceptions  are  to  be  made, 
what  political  or  economic  weapons  will 
be  used,  or  whether  the  actions  of  the 
administration  are  reasonable  or  even  ef- 
fective. 

The  public  debate  on  the  adoainlstra- 
tion's  price  and  wage  guidelines  has  to 
date  centered  around  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  admiiUstration  is  ap- 
pl)'ing  the  price-wage  guidelines  with 
equal  persistency  and  with  equal  fVrm- 
vyssB  to  both  business  and  labor.  This  is 
a  proper  and  necessary  question  and.  I 
think,  needs  to  be  asked  with  greater  fre- 
quency and  with  greater  precision.  For 
myself,  at  least,  I  find  the  administra- 
tion's answers  to  date  on  this  point  to 
have  been  ev£isive  and  Inconclusive. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  there 
is  another  question  here  of  equal  or 
greater  Importance.  In  addiUosL  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  tiieladmln- 
istration  Is  applying  a  double  Amdard, 
intended  to  favor  business  over  labor  or 
labor  over  business,  there  is  the  real 
question  of  whether  or  not  in  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  Its  price  and  wage  guide- 
lines the  administration  has  favored 
some  segments  of  business  and  Industry 
over  other  segments  of  business  and  In- 
dustry and  whether  some  sectors  of  the 
labor  force  are  being  favored  relative  to 
other  sectors  of  the  labor  force. 

And.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is 
not  iimitf»rf  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  administration  is  executing 
its  policy  in  a  way  calculated  to  favor 
certain  groups  over  others.  Even  if  the 
administration  is  not  deliberately  prac-^ 
ticing  this  type  of  ecoiMxmic  favoritisoc 
and  discriminatioo,  the  inherent  natvil^ 
of  its  policy  of  Indirect  controls  means 
that  economic  favoritism  and  discrim- 
ination will  almost  inevitably  occur. 

Thl»  is  so  because  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  contj-ol  prices  and  wages 
is.  and  has  been,  selective  and  because 
the  administration  acts  only  in  those 
situations  where  it  can  effectively  mar- 
shal the  multivaried  powers  that  it  has 
at  command. 

Thus,  we  all  recogntoe  that  the  admin- 
istration had  Uttle  difSculty  last  fall  tn 
fcMTing  a  rollback  in  the  price  of  alumi- 
num. I  spoke.  Mr.  President,  c^  tbe  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  advise  the 
American  people  oC  the  purpose  erf  their 
acts.  Indeed,  we  all  remember  the  in- 
cident last  fall  when  tbe  Secretar>-  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Robert  McNaznarai,  and 
oiber  administration  spokesmen  stead- 
fastly echoed  the  official  position  that 
the  Government's  threat  to  dump  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  aluminimi  on  the  open 
market  was  in  tm  way  related  to  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  get  the  alumi- 
num industry  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
aluminum. 

Mr.  President,  I  knew  better.  Every 
riiiiiiiiHimiiii  knew  better.  The  Ameri- 
can public  knew  better.  My  16-ycar-c*d 
aon  even  knew  better.  It  was.  tn  ^lort, 
a  display  of  political  craieism.  It  was 
unbecomlnc  to  the  administration  and  it 
was  demeaning  of  ttie  American  people. 
And,  I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  'wbether 
oraaittte  action  c^  the  Kennedy  adniln- 
istratlim  waa  wise  in  fordng  a  ToUback 
in  steel  prices  in  1962.  he  at  least  stood 
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up  and  told  the  American  people  what 
he  was  doing  and  why  he  was  doing  It. 

This  same  Johason  style  of  perform- 
Hiice  Is  being  repeated  over  and  over 
again  as  the  administration  goes  about 
Its  business  of  fixing  prices  and  wages, 
while  adhering  with  few  rare  exceptions 
to  the  official  line  that  It  is  not  in  fact 
practicing  such  policies. 

But  the  point  I  was  making  was  that 
the  threat  of  massive  sales  of  Govern- 
ment-owned aluminum  stocks  was  dra- 
rr.atically  and  effectively  used  as  a  club 
to  force  the  industry  to  rescind  Its  an- 
nounced Increase  In  prices. 

The  administration  has  the  same 
power  over  other  industries  where  the 
Government  owns  large  stockpiles.  It 
also  has  great  power  where  Government 
use  of  a  product  Is  of  such  magnitude 
that  a  deliberate  change  In  Government 
purchjislng  can  alter  the  demand  situa- 
tion erujugh  to  effectively  control  prices. 
Most  producers  of  war-related  materials 
are  subject  to  this  type  of  control.  The 
f>ower  to  withhold  Government  contracts 
1.5  Edso  a  potent  weapon. 

Yet  despite  this  power  to  Influence  sev- 
eral prices,  there  are  many  biisinesses, 
industries,  and  commercial  operations 
whose  products  may  not  be  stockpiled  by 
Uv*  Government,  whose  materials  may 
not  be  purchased  in  large  quantities  by 
the  Government,  land  Industries  not  de- 
pendent upon  Washington  for  contracts. 
These  products  are  Immune  to  such  pres- 
sures Tlius.  if  inflationary  pressures 
continue  to  become  stronger  and  persist 
over  a  period  of  time  many  segments  of 
biislness  and  industry  will  be  able  to 
raise  prices  relatively  at  will.  The  result 
Ls  a  situation  where  certain  sectors  secure 
economic  gains  that  are  far  greater  than 
other  sectors  And.  I  repeat,  this  is  so 
even  though  it  may  not  have  been  delib- 
erately planned.  If  this  administration's 
policy  of  indirect  price  controls  ever  suc- 
cessfully serves  as  a  restraint  on  the 
average  price  index  it  will  be  almost  In- 
evitable that  certain  prices  will  have  been 
frozen  while  others  have  been  moved 
upward 

The  same  principle  applies  to  wages. 
There  are  certain  segments  of  both  or- 
ffanlzed  and  unorganized  labor  where 
the  administration  can  bring  greater  ec- 
onomic and  political  power  to  bear  than 
In  others  Thus,  It  is  quite  likely  that 
wage  increases  In  certain  areas  will  fol- 
low very  closely  the  administration's 
guidelines  while  In  other  labor  areas  be- 
cau.se  of  the  lack  of  effective  restraining 
influence  from  the  administration,  wage 
levels  will  increase  rapidly,  again  creat- 
irn:  great  Inequities. 

Mr  President,  in  pointing  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  weaknesses  in  the  ad- 
nunlstratlon's  policy  of  indirect  price 
Ar.c1  wa^e  controls,  I  am  not  recommend- 
n\g  direct  or  .statutory  controls.  The  ad- 
mini.'^trHtiot  became  Involved  in  this  po- 
sition because  of  Its  properislty  to  view 
economic  facts  as  they  wish  them  to  be 
rather  than  as  they  really  are — and  par- 
•Icularly  bt-cause  Its  own  spending  pol- 
;cie.s  are  a  vital  force  in  creating  the 
problem  itself. 

Indirect  price  controls  could  be  created 
by   Congress  which   are  necessary  and 


fair  and  effective  If  subjected  to  the 
searching  debate  that  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  democratic  process. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  direct  the  Sen- 
ates  attention,  considering  the  observa- 
tions Just  made,  to  the  administration's 
policy  of  controlling  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  administration's  official  position 
is  that  such  a  policy  does  not  exist.  But 
official  disclaimers  notwithstanding,  it 
has  become  increasingly  evident  that 
there  is  a  conscious  and  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  agricultural  price  control. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  must  be 
noted,  of  course,  that  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  of  special  importance  In  the 
cost-of-living  Index.  When  inflation 
moves  out  of  control  food  and  fiber 
prices  cannot  be  immune.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  does  not  want  or  expect 
special  treatment.  But  by  the  same 
token  the  American  farmer  does  want 
assurances  that  any  sacrifices  he  Is 
asked  to  make  In  the  war  against  infla- 
tion will  be  disclosed  in  an  open,  honest, 
and  direct  manner.  And  he  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  such  sacrifices  are 
fair  in  relation  to  other  inflationary 
pressures  and  that  they  will  contribute 
to  a  responsible  solution. 

Mr.  President,  two  things  about  the 
administration's  current  agricultural 
price  control  efforts  are  particularly  dis- 
turbing. 

First.  While  Government  agencies  are 
endeavoring  to  put  a  ceiling  on  agricul- 
tural prices,  administration  spokesmen 
at  the  same  time  are  maintaining  a  pub- 
lic official  position  that  obscures  this  fact 
from  both  the  American  farmer  and  the 
Congress. 

Second.  On  the  basis  of  evidence  cur- 
rently available,  there  are  serious  doubts 
that  such  controls  are  justified  or  that 
they  will  have  any  significant  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  effects.  If  this  is  true,  the  farmer 
Is  being  forced  to  make  economic  sacri- 
fices which  have  no  broader  effect  than 
simply  reducing  his  already  thin  and 
tenuous  income. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples.  On  March 
17,  I  called  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
administration's  recent  imposition  of 
drastic  export  quotas  on  cattle  hides. 
This  action  rolled  back  the  cattle-hide 
prices  and  in  turn  weakened  the  price 
structure  for  live  cattle. 

These  export  quotas  did  not  bankrupt 
the  hide  industry  or  cause  a  rash  of  ranch 
foreclosures,  but  there  was  an  adverse 
economic  effect  and  the  real  Issue  was 
whether  the  price  rollback  was  justified 
or  reasonable  for  any  purpose.  Although 
hide  prices  were  increasing,  they  were 
recovering  from  depression  levels  and  not 
moving  into  inflationary  heights.  More- 
over, no  one  has  any  reason  to  behove 
that  there  would  be  a  similar  rollback  in 
the  price  of  finished  leather  goods.  In- 
deed, the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday, 
March  28,  carried  an  article  which  indi- 
cates that  shoemakers  will  lift  fall  prices 
3  to  8  percent  despite  hide  export  limita- 
tions by  the  White  House, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Shosmakixs  To  Lift  FaU.  Pmicn  3  to  8 
PsaczNT  Despitb  HiDX-ExPoaT  Limtt  by 
Wnrrz  House 

The  Johnaon  administration's  recently  im- 
posed controls  on  hide  exports  apparently 
weren't  enough  to  prevent  a  price  Increase  by 
the  Nation's  shoemakers. 

As  they  bad  Indicated  earlier  they  would 
do.  manufacturers  are  raising  prices  3  to  8 
percent  on  their  fall  line  of  shOAS.  The  in- 
crease could  average  out  above  the  6-per- 
cenl  boost  posted  last  September  on  spring 
models. 

The  latest  Increase  will  add  an  estimated 
II  to  $2  a  pair  to  the  retail  cost  of  men's 
and  women's  shoes  planned  for  Introduc- 
tion this  fall  and  to  be  shown  this  week 
at  the  National  Shoe  F^lr  In  New  York. 
Most  of  the  new  price  lists  will  be  distributed 
to  retailers  and  suppliers  during  or  after 
the  semiannual  conclave  of  ttie  shoe  In- 
dustry. 

In  Washington,  administration  economists 
didn't  have  any  specific  comment  on  the  shoe 
price  Increases,  but  they  expressed  a  belief 
the  Increases  would  have  been  larger  If  it 
weren't  for  the  Government's  decision  to 
limit  hide  exports.  In  response  to  Industry 
pleas,  and  to  "provide  adequate  supplies  for 
domestic  needs."  the  Commerce  Department 
on  March  11  established  quotas  for  the  ex- 
port of  hides.  The  quotas,  which  will  cut 
1968  exports  of  cattle  hides  by  about  the  size 
of  last  year's  Increase  in  Imports,  were  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  reduce  hide  costs 
and  thus  forestall  a  shoe  price  Increase. 

SECOND  BOOST  IN  S  MONTHS 

Only  last  Tuesday,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Leroy  Collins  told  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Peed 
Grains  that  the  hide  controls  "will  eliminate 
or  minimize  the  need  for  further  shoe  price 
Increases  this  spring." 

Nonetheless,  shoemakers  are  sticking  to 
their  previously  Indicated  Intention  of  rais- 
ing prices  for  the  second  time  In  6  months. 
Of  the  major  manufacturers,  only  Oenesco. 
Inc.,  has  already  announced  an  Increase, 
boosting  Its  prices  6  to  7  percent.  But  In- 
terco.  Inc..  the  Nation's  largest  shoe  manu- 
facturer In  terms  of  shoes  produced,  prob- 
ably will  post  Increases  ranging  from  4H  to 
8  percent,  according  to  M.  R.  Chambers, 
president.  Several  other  concerns  said  pri- 
vately they  will  raise  some  or  all  of  their 
prices,  with  the  Uicreasee  ranging  upward 
from  3  percent. 

Following  the  Government's  export-con- 
trol action,  hide  prices  backed  oS  about  3 
cents  a  pound  to  near  18 '^  cents  a  pound  for 
heavy  native  steers.  This  was  about  the 
same  as  the  prevailing  price  last  August  and 
September  when  manufacturers  announced 
their  5-p>ercent  price  Increase.  But  this  time, 
higher  hide  prices  aren't  receiving  as  big  h 
share  of  the  blame  as  they  did  In  the  earlier 
round  of  shoe  price  boosts. 

HIGH  EX    COSTS    A    FACTOB 

Increased  operating  and  labor  costs  have 
played  a  major  role  In  determining  the  latest 
Increases.  Industry  sources  say.  "The  bide 
market  can  go  down  to  even  lower  levels  and 
the  price  of  shoes  Is  still  going  to  go  up." 
said  an  ofllclal  of  one  big  company.  "Re- 
gardless of  the  cost  of  hides,  the  price  of 
shoes  must  go  up  to  maintain  already  low  in- 
dustry profit  margins."  he  contended. 

But  many  Industry  executives  agree  with 
Government  economists  that  the  hide  con- 
trols did  ease  some  of  the  pressure  for  price 
Increases.  George  Langstaff,  director  of  foot- 
wear distribution  for  Genesco,  said  the 
quotas  didn't  delay  the  Increases,  but  prob- 
ably did  have  a  '^'damping  etTect"  on  them. 


Industry    officials    appeared    to    be    OQly 

slightly  concerned  about  the  administration's 
reaction  to  the  higher  prices.  At  a  March  7 
meeting  between  major  manufacturers  and 
the  President's  CouncU  of  ■conomlo  Ad- 
visers, one  shoe  executive  confided,  "We 
didn't  accompUsh  a  darn  thing."  He  added: 
■They  were  only  Interested  In  leather 
prices,  and  not  In  problems  we  share  with 
other  industries." 

During  those  discussions  Washington 
sources  say,  the  shoe  manufacturers  Indi- 
cated their  pricing  actions  would  be  sub- 
stantially Influenced  by  anything  the  Gov- 
ernment would  do  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  hides,  and  thus  reduce  the  price 
of  their  chief  raw  material.  But  one  Gov- 
ernment official  said  the  manufacturers, 
didn't  make  any  specific  price  pledges,  and 
the  administration  didn't  seek  any. 

RXTAtLKBS    JUST    CO    ALONG 

Last  Friday,  the  Council's  rtaff  held  a  sim- 
ilar "Informal  fact-finding"  meeting  with  a 
delegation  representing  10  major  shoe  retail- 
ers. But  as  one  shoe  producer  noted,  "There 
Isn't  too  much  the  retailers  can  do  about  it" 
If  manufacturers  raise  their  prices. 

The  Council's  chairman,  Gardner  Ackley, 
commented  In  a  television  Interview  over  the 
weekend  on  the  general  price  outlook,  with- 
out mentioning  the  shoe  situation.  While 
food  and  farm  product  prices  have  caused 
about  two-thirds  of  the  overall  price  Increase 
In  the  past  year,  he  said,  he  is  "fairly  con- 
fident" they  won't  continue  to  spearhead  the 
advance.  Much  of  the  change  is  due  to  the 
prospect  of  larger  pork  output,  he  remarked, 
noting  that  the  short  "pig  crop"  last  year 
pushed  up  prices  of  all  protein  products. 

Increases  In  various  prices  in  recent 
months,  however,  will  make  It  difficult  for 
the  Ooveriunent  to  achieve  Its  forecast  that 
prices  generally  won't  rise  any  more  this 
year  than  last  year's  Increase  of  aljout  3  per- 
cent. Mr.  AclUey  said  on  NBC's  "Meet  the 
Press."  Asked  If  Increases  of  3.5  to  4  per- 
cent would  require  direct  price  controls.  Mr. 
Ackley  reaffirmed  this  position,  that  con- 
trols still  would  be  "unnecessary  and  in- 
appropriate." It  would  be  "poor  manage- 
ment," he  said,  for  the  Government  to 
"stumble"  into  price  controls. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  here  Is 
a  situation,  then,  where  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  hide  dealers  have  been  forced  to 
endure  an  economic  setback  in  vain. 
Again,  no  one  can  foresee  the  probability 
that  the  retail  price  structure  of  leather 
goods  will  be  affected. 

Mr.  President,  an  even  more  disturbing 
aspect  of  this  affair  is  the  maimer  In 
which  It  was  executed  and  explained  by 
the  administration.  As  noted  In  my 
statement  of  March  17.  the  official  expla- 
nations provided  me  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  evasive,  misleading, 
and  insufficient.  They  were  designed  to 
obscure  the  real  objective  behind  the 
move  and  were  inadequate  in  explaining 
why  such  a  move  was  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  as  nearly  as  anyone  can 
tell,  the  principal  reason  why  the  admin- 
istration took  tills  action  is  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  happened  to  be  a 
point  at  wliich  the  administration  could 
control  a  price  and  so  it  decided  to  do  so 
without  being  able  to  fully  Justify  the 
act  or  to  guarantee  that  this  action 
would.  In  fact,  make  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  anti-inflation  effort. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  other 
actions  taken  by  the  administration 
which  have  had  adverse  effects  on  agri- 
cultural prices  without  reducing  infla- 
tionary pressures. 


On  March  15,  I  noted  for  the  Record 
steps  recently  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  incretising  sugar  imports 
which  resulted  in  a  weakening  in  raw 
sugar  prices  without  significantly  affect- 
ing retail  prices. 

Consider  also  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  recent  mass  dumping  of 
com  on  the  open  market  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  In  this  case, 
what  the  administration  said  and  what 
It  did  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

In  December  1965.  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment announced  that  very  limited 
amoimts  of  Government-owned  com 
would  be  sold  on  the  open  market  during 
1966.  But.  Mr.  President,  in  less  than  a 
month  after  this  aimouncement.  Govern- 
ment com  sales  were  skyrocketing.  In 
January  1966.  the  CCC  dumped  into  the 
market  seven  times  as  much  com  aa  It 
had  in  the  previous  January.  Govern- 
ment sales  In  February  and  the  first 
week  in  March  were  at  the  highest  level 
in  4  years.  As  a  result  of  these  massive 
sales,  com  prices  at  Chicago  dropped 
from  $1.33  in  February  to  $1.26  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  price  declines  in  such 
a  basic  commodity  as  com  inevitably  are 
translated  into  lower  prices  for  other 
commodities,  particularly  livestock  and 
other  feed  grains.  The  impact  on  the 
entire  farm  economy  is  of  far-reaching 
magnitude. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  7 
reported : 

Agriculture  Department  officials  won't  dis- 
cuss their  reasons  for  increasmg  sales  of  com. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orvllle 
Freeman,  has  rejected  queries  as  to 
whether  these  sales  were  aimed  at  de- 
pressing grain  and  livestock  prices  as 
"a  lot  of  political  noise." 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  March  10,  Gardner  Ackley. 
the  Ctiairman  of  the  President's  Coxmcil 
of  Economic  Advisors,  stated  in  an  NBC 
television  Interview  that  the  Government 
was  trying  to  hold  down  the  price  of 
com  with  the  aim  that  this  would  act  to 
increase  pork  production  and  thus  «dso 
lower  hog  prices.  These  extraordinary 
Government  corn  sales  have  been  rather 
widely  cited  in  the  public  press  as  an 
example  of  the  administration's  under- 
cover war  on  inflation. 

Under  existing  agricultural  laws,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  seU  stocks  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  the  open  market 
under  certain  specifled  conditions.  It 
would  serve  little  purpose  at  this  time  to 
debate  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  exising  laws  are  reasonable.  But  re- 
call  the  fact  that  those  laws  provide  for 
Government  sales  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  implementing  the  Government's  price 
support  and  production  control  program. 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  these  laws 
be  used  by  the  administration  as  wea- 
pons in  Its  scattergim  attempts  to  fight 
inflation.  If  these  laws  are  in  fact  being 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  cejrtalnly  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case,  then  the  adminis- 
tration should  openly  admit  as  much. 

Mr.  President,  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  control  agricultural 
prices,  an  article  by  William  Chapman 
in  the  March  13  issue  of  the  Washington 


Post  is  particularly  revealing.  Mr.  Chi«>- 
man  quotes  a  White  House  aid  as  follows: 
The  President  is  determined  that  we  don't 
see  the  kind  of  inflation — particularly  of 
foods — that  we  bad  In  the  Korean  war. 

As  examples  of  the  administration's 
selective  commodlty-by-commodity  ap- 
proach, Mr.  Chapman  cited  the  Govern- 
ment's massive  com  sales,  and  the 
clamping  down  of  export  controls  on 
cowhides,  Mr,  Chapman  also  reported 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  was 
substituting  margarine  for  butter  in  food 
distribution  programs  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  commercial  butter. 
He  also  revealed  that  the  Department 
was  scanning  Its  purchasing  list  for  other 
possible  substitutes,  particularly  for 
agricultural  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  article  Just  referred  to  by  Wil- 
liam Chapman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Mar.  13,  1966] 
Items  Range  FaoM  Canned  PaxnTS  to  Cow- 
Bn>ES — ad»cintst»ation  Pkjhts  Intlation 
ON  Several  Fronts 

(By  William  Chapman) 
Stirred  by  renewed  admonitions  from  the 
President,  the  Johnson  administration  has 
put  more  force  Into  its  drive  to  combat  Infla- 
tionary price  pressures  on  a  selective,  oom- 
modlty-by-commodlty  basis. 

In  the  past  week  It  has  acted  to  keep  the 
price  Ud  tight  on  such  Items  as  cowhides  and 
com  and  is  considering  slmUar  moves  on 
such  disparate  goods  as  the  canned  fruit 
served  to  soldiers  and  the  type  of  coverings 
stitched  on  Government  furniture. 

"The  President  la  determined  that  we  do 
not  see  the  kind  of  inflation — particularly  on 
foods — that  we  had  In  the  Korean  war."  a 
White  House  aid  said  this  week. 

Here  Is  what  some  agencies  are  doing : 
The  General  Services  Administration  has 
told  suppliers  It  wants  to  see  substltntes 
used  for  materials  that  are  under  strong  price 
pressures.  It  is  asking  that  aluminum  or 
aluminum  alloys  be  used  in  place  of  copper 
wiring  where  possible  and  Is  considering 
switching  from  leather  to  plastic  furniture 
coverings  because  cowhide  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed. 

The  Agriculture  Department  last  week  be- 
gan selling  com  from  Government  stores  at 
an  even  faster  p>8ce  than  before,  almost  doub- 
Ung  the  totals  of  January  and  February.  The 
result  has  been  a  nearly  10  cents-a-bushel 
sUde  In  Chicago  com  prices  since  January. 
Agriculture  U  substituting  margarine  for 
butter  In  food  distribution  programs  In  order 
to  Increase  commercial  butter  supplies  and 
combat  a  5-cents-a-pound  Increase  in  the 
last  a  months.  A  further  tightening  Is  ex- 
pected when  milk  support  prices  are  pegged 
later  this  month. 

Defense  procurement  officials  are  scanning 
their  entire  purchasing  list  for  possible  sub- 
stitutes, particularly  food  products,  and  will 
begin  with  such  minor  stejM  as  switching 
the  kind  of  canned  fruit  offered  on  Armed 
Forces'  menus. 

The  Commerce  Department-eclday  clamped 
down  expca't  controls  on  cowhlTles  to  help 
turn  back  a  price  upsurge  that  amounted  to 
43  percent  last  year.  It  wUl  limit  VS.  ex- 
perts to  11.5  mlUlon  hides,  2.6  million  less 
than  probably  wotild  have  been  shipped 
abroad  in  the  absence  of  controls  this  year. 
Administration  forces  turned  on  the  heat 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  won  a  promise  of  early 
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hrarings  for  at  least  s  doeen  bill£  permltuzi« 
tbe  Oorvvnunent  to  dlopooe  at  stoclcpUad 
coinmo(llU«s.  aome  oX  wblcb  cac  aSect  mar- 
ket prices  si^&LflcanUy.  Repfesentatlve  I>. 
Mendci.  RnrBU,  Democxat,  of  South  Carolljaa, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
nutt«e.  allowed  tbe  atockplle  subcommittee 
to  start  be«rtzi«a  oo  Marcb  21.  Among  tlie 
Items  affected  by  tbe  bills  are  aluminum, 
platinum,  vanadium,  sls&l.  Bind  asbestos. 
But  the  administration  still  has  not  decided 
whether  to  seek  authority  to  dispose  of  an- 
other 200.000  tons  of  copper,  the  major 
weapon  against  inflation  In  that  key  metal. 

Top  oAclals  tn  several  departments  baye 
been  acourtng  tt«lr  fields  to  find  other  ways 
vo  oocnbet  price  pressures.  In  tbe  Agricul- 
ture Department.  Under  Secretary  John  A. 
sohnutkpr  Is  charged  wltb  watching  food 
prices  itnd  OSA  Administrator  Lawson  B. 
Knott.  Jr.  Is  handling  Oovemment  pur- 
chases and  stockpiles.  From  the  White 
House.  Mr  Johnson  has  assigned  Joseph  A. 
Callfano,  Jr..  a  special  assistant,  as  Im- 
promptu coordinator. 

Pood  prices  are  getting  tb*  closest  scru- 
tiny now.  OSlctaLs  recall  that  in  the  first  2 
>eara  of  the  Korean  war.  prices  leaped  22 
points  as  measured  by  a  1957-59  consumers' 
index.  They  are  rising  again  now,  but  not 
nearly  so  fast. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  rising 
consumer  food  prices  can  have  an  infla- 
tionary impact.  However.  Mr.  President. 
vou  cannot  control  a  general  inflation 
by  controIUng  agricultural  prices.  Re- 
ta.".  fixd  prices  that  the  farmer  gets  for 
commodities  he  produces  constitute  only 
a  part  often  an  extremely  small  part,  of 
I'r.e  f\:-iil  price  for  food  Items  actually 
purcha.'w>d  by  the  consumer.  For  exam- 
ple of  thf  t.  ♦a^  price  that  a  housewife 
pays  for  a  la'  f  bread  less  than  3  cents 
goes  to  th-  A  heat  farmer.  There  is  less 
than  3  ct-nzs  worth  of  farm-produced 
com  IK  a  12 -ounce  package  of  cornflakes. 
LooKlna  at  food  purchases  as  a  whole 
thp  rncf-  Da  d  to  the  farmer  represents 
o;.; .   1  •.•.:*  of  the  total  cost. 

But  a  much  more  important  fact  Is 
that  a  freeze  or  a  rollback  in  agricul- 
tural prices  will  more  than  Likely  have 
no  effect  on  retail  prices.  Recent  his- 
tory iji  fact,  reveftlB  just  the  opposite. 
The  yea!  y  retail  cost  of  farm  food  for 
the  avorag'"  .American  family  rose  15 
percent  from  1947-49  to  1963,  but,  Mr. 
President,  during  this  same  period  the 
farm  value  of  this  food  actually  dropped 
by  15  percent — the  same  percentage. 

Mr.  Prpsident,  this  brings  up  a  funda- 
mental Doir.t  and  that  Is  that  the  small 
rise  In  farm  prices  over  the  past  few 
rr.onth.s  represents  an  increase  from  ex- 
tracrdlr.arlly  low  levels.  Farm  prices 
ha^p  been  depressed  ever  since  the  early 
1950  s  Ail  ihis  while  the  farmer's  cost 
of  production  has  increased  sharply.  He 
■A as  raui(ht  in  a  pnce-cost  squeeze  that 
played  havoc  with  the  farm  economy. 
Even  though  the  farmer's  position  has 
improved  slightly  recently  his  prices 
ihave  not  even  begun  to  catch  up  with 
his  costs.  The  parity  ratio,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  farmer's  prices  and 
coasts    today  is  only  about  80  percent. 

Mr  President,  for  the  past  decade  the 
f;irnifr  has  s'lfT'^rod  from  low  prices.  But 
h!.s  los.";  .na-s  tjeen  the  consumers  gain. 
If  farm  prices  had  been  keeping  up  with 
othier  prices  the  cost  of  food  to  the  con- 
.su.nier  would  have  been  far  greater.  Mr. 
President,  no  group  in  this  country  has 


done  more  to  fight  off  inflation  over  the 
past  decade  than  our  farmers.  To  drive 
down  his  prices  at  this  stage,  as  this  ad- 
ministration has  done,  while  his  (Oper- 
ating costs  continue  to  mount  and  retail 
price  of  food  continues  to  rise  would  be 
a  mockery  of  Justice  and  fair  play. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  connection.  I 
note  that  the  press  yesterday  reported 
that  the  prices  of  phosphatic  fertilizers 
widely  used  by  farmers  have  just  been 
increased  by  3 '  a  percent.  Moreover  this 
Is  the  second  such  price  Increase  within 
the  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  reviewed 
suggests  that  the  administration's  cur- 
rent policy  is  cieating  numerous  eco- 
nomic inequities.  "Hils  is  particularly 
true  in  regard  to  agriculttire.  In  fact.  I 
fear  that  the  Johnson  administration's 
undercover  war  on  inflation  is,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  a  direct  war  on  agrictil- 
ture. 

But  the  full  extent  of  these  inequities, 
whether  they  be  in  agriculture,  labor,  or 
business,  can  be  identifled  and  measured 
only  through  a  thorough  and  seaixhing 
study  and  debate  entered  into  by  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress. 
Once  this  has  occurred  the  American 
people  can  judge. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  the  In- 
terest of  sound  democratic  policymak- 
ing, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  united  in  the  goal  of  preventing  infla- 
tion and  doing  so  in  a  way  that  no  group 
is  forced  to  stifler  unnecessarily,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  the  administration  act  im- 
mediately to  inform  Congress  and  the 
American  people  of  its  Intentions  and 
plans. 

I  should  think  the  flrst  necessary  step 
would  be  for  the  admlnlstrtt'.on  offtcials 
to  come  before  an  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee  or  committees  so  that 
the  American  people  can  have  the  op- 
porttmlty  to  study  and  debate  that 
policy,  openly  and  freely. 


DA-VXIGHT      SAVING      TIME— CON- 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  bUl  (S.  1404)  to  establish  uniform 
dates  throughout  the  United  States  for 
the  commencing  and  ending  of  daylight 
saving  time  in  those  States  and  local 
Jurisdictions  where  it  Is  observed,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  resul  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  March  30.  1966,  p.  7221,  CON- 

GRKSSIONAL  R£COKD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  tried 
to  present  the  amendment  adopted  by 


the  Senate  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the 
House  conferees. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  not  only  unanimous  In  opposing 
the  amendment,  and  adamant  in  yield- 
ing, but  they  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  again,  as  referred  to  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day,  that 
the  vote  in  the  House  on  the  bill  was  292 
to  93  and  that  various  amendments  were 
considered  which  were  similar  to  and  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  They  felt  that 
adoption  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  open  the  way  to  splitting  the 
States  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
thus  would  defeat  the  main  pui-pose  of 
the  bill — that  is,  to  enable  people  to  have 
certain  time,  and  to  have  railroad,  air- 
line, bus,  and  all  other  kyids  of  sched- 
ules made  uniform  and  Informative,  In 
order  to  prevent  constant  confusion 
which  wastes  many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  view  of  their  position  and  the  rea- 
sons they  presented,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded.  I  hope — which  I  believe 
is  a  unanimous  hope  of  the  committee 
which  presented  the  bill — that  the  re- 
port of  the  conference  committee  will 
be  adopted. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
still  provides  for  State  action,  to  keep 
an  entire  State  on  standard  time  if  the 
legislature  so  wills,  and  the  bill  still  per- 
mits adjustments  In  time  zone  bounda- 
ries which  may  be  of  aid  in  easing  some 
of  the  problems  which  may  arise. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
been  working  to  secure  a  time  bill  which 
would  relieve  confusion.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  we  will  not  jeopardize  the  bill,  even 
though  I  am  cognizant  of  the  situation 
which  It  presents  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Syicincton],  which  was 
the  reason  he  offered  the  amendment  in 
the  Senate  and  is  the  reason  I  tried  to 
secure  full  and  fair  consideration  In 
conference. 

Mr.  S'yMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  so  that  I 
may  comment  ? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  before. 

Mr.  S'iTMINGTON.  I  regret  deeply, 
speaking  for  many  of  the  people  in  tbe 
State  of  Missouri,  that  the  House  has 
not  seen  flt  to  accept  what,  to  me,  was 
a  logical  and  constructive  compromise  on 
this  bill  incident  to  daylight  saving  time 
and  its  control. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
they  refused  a  request  to  allow  a  State 
a  single  line  rtinnlng  north  to  south  in 
order  to  control  time.  esi>ecially  difficult 
in  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  rural 
part  of  the  State  of  Missouri  as  again.<;t 
the  urban  part,  because  there  is  a  major 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  be- 
tween the  two  large  cities  of  Missouri; 
namely,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  based  on 
what  the  able  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  told  me  personally,  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  further  time  of  the 
Senate  in  what  apparently  would  be  a 
hopeless  effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  the  confer- 
ence report  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
recall  the  determined  flght  pressed  by 
him  and  his  junior  colleague.  Senator 
Long,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
week  when  this  matter  was  last  before 
us. 

I  recall  also  how  In  cooperation  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
he  worked  out  a  formula  which  if  ac- 
cepted would  have  been  reasonable  as 
applied  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton],  has  labored  many  years 
for  this  proposal.  At  the  conference  he 
represented  the  Senate  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  no  one  could  have  been  more 
diligent  or  more  persuasive  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  House  approval  of  the 
Symington-Lx)ng-Cotton  amendment. 

That  he  was  unsuccessful  takes  noth- 
ing away  from  his  determination,  nor 
from  the  determination  of  the  two  Mis- 
souri Senators. 

While  I  am  disappointed,  I  must  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  for  the  selflessness  which  he 
has  shown,  and  also  for  his  great  efforts 
and  those  of  his  colleague  in  represent- 
ing and  defending  the  Interests  of  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

It  is  a  difficult  question.  It  h&s  rami- 
fications in  other  States,  Unfortunately 
the  Symington  proposal  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted, but  the  parliamentary  situation 
leaves  us  no  further  opportunity  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  gra- 
cious remarks. 

I  would  add  that  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  Senator  Long,  would  have  been 
here  at  this  time  except  he  was  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], who,  despite  his  great  interest  in 
this  bill  over  a  period  of  years,  was  kind 
enough  and  constructive  enough  to  sug- 
gest a  compromise  in  this  legislation  that 
would  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to 
my  State.  Although  it  Is  unfortunate, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  that  the  House 
would  not  accept  even  this  small  com- 
promise, I  do  want  to  say  to  him  I  am 
very  grateful  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  like  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  and 
junior  Senators  from  Missouri.  They 
have  been  alive  and  alert  to  this  problem 
from  the  very  beginning.  They  did  not 
wait.  They  were  in  touch  with  our 
committee  laefore  the  question  of  adopt- 
ing the  report  came  up.  They  have  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  protect  their 
State.  I  wish  we  could  have  been  of 
more  help  to  them,  but  certainly  no  one 
could  have  done  more  than  they  for  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  May  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
typical  courtesy  in  dealing  with  this 
matter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  adopting  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


RESEARCH  ANIMAL  CARE  IN 
OREGON 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  yes- 
terday concluded  hearings  on  proposals 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs  and  cats  intended  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  research  or  ex- 
perimentation. These  bills  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  medical  schools  of  our 
Nation,  because  these  schools  are  the 
center  of  much  of  the  medical  research 
using  animals. 

My  own  State  of  Oregon  is  fortunate 
in  having  at  the  Oregon  Medical  School 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete 
animal  care  facilities  in  the  Nation.  Re- 
cently, the  Pendleton  East  Oregonian 
carried  an  article  describing  the  open 
door  policy  of  the  medical  school  con- 
cerning its  animal  care  program,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
from  the  March  19,  1966.  edition  of  the 
paper,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  *• 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Or  Cabbaces  and  Kinos 
(By  J.WJ.) 

"  The  time  has  come,'  the  Walnw  said, 
'to  talk  of  many  things.  Of  shoes — and 
ships — and  sealing  wax — of  cabbages — and 
kings.' " 

You  may  have  noted  that  there  have  been 
letters  to  the  editor  recently  regarding  legis- 
lation on  laboratory  animal  care.  The  letters 
have  alleged  that  there  is  great  and  inex- 
cusable cruelty  In  the  treatment  of  animals 
that  are  used  in  laboratories  for  research 
purposes. 

We  cannot  judge  that  charge,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  has  been 
benefited  in  many  ways  by  experiments  with 
animals.  And  that  being  so,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  legisla- 
tion that  will  protect  animals  from  cruel 
treatment  and  at  the  same  time  not  sacri- 
fice human  life  and  health  and  biunan  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  January-February  bulletin  of  tbe 
National  Society  for  Medical  Research  we 
have  read  a  story  that  tells  bow  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Medical  School  developed  for 
the  public  tbe  story  of  its  use  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals.  We  think  you  will 
be  interested  in  a  part  of  that  story.  Here 
It  U: 

"The  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
has  gone  a  step  farther  than  unlocking  the 
doors.  The  doors  to  tbe  animal  facilities  have 
no  locks. 

"Discussion  of  the  um  of  animals  in 
medical  reeearcb  has  traditionally  been  a 
taboo  topic  in  most  institutional  pubUc  in- 
formation programs.  This  was  true  at 
Oregon  Medical  School  until  a  little  over  3 
years  ago  when  this  tradition  was  tossed  out. 
An  about  face  was  made. 

"There  was  nothing  to  hide.  Our  animals 
were  extremely  well  cared  for.  So  it  was  de- 
cided not  only  to  establish  an  open  door 
poUcy  but  to  present  to  the  public,  through 
various  news  media,  information  about  bow 
animals  are  used  in  medical  research,  bow 
they  are  cared  for  and  their  contribution  to 
medical  science. 


"Shortly  after  deciding  to  initiate  an  Infw- 
matlon  campaign,  tbe  Medical  Research 
Foundation  of  Oregon  purchased  a  180-acre 
farm  for  the  medical  school  to  use  in 
breeding  and  housing  animals.  This  pur- 
chase gave  an  excellent  starting  point  for  the 
Information  program.  PamUiea  on  neigh- 
boring farms  and  ranches  were  visited  and 
informed  sis  to  the  type  of  facility  the  farm 
would  be.  A  caretaker  was  hired  from  tbe 
area.  He  knew  everyone  nearby  and  was  weU 
liked. 

"News  stories  about  the  farm  and  plans  for 
Its  use  were  prepared  in  the  public  affairs 
office.  These  were  sent  to  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  stations.  When  new  animals 
arrived  at  the  farm  they  were  t^otograpbed 
and  the  pictures  were  provided  to  the  news 
media. 

•During  this  developmental  period  the  new 
nine-story  research  building  was  under  con- 
struction. The  flrst  two  floors  of  the  new 
building  are  devoted  to  animal  quarters, 
experimental  animal  siirgery.  the  animal 
morgue,  cage  washing  facilities,  etc. 

"In  December  1962.  following  a  preview  for 
the  press,  an  open  house  for  the  public  was 
held.  One  of  the  most  popular  areas,  visited 
by  several  thousand  p>er8ons,  was  the  experi- 
mental animal  surgery  suite,  wh»re.  with  the 
use  of  depeu-tment-store  mannequins,  a  very 
authentic  mock  animal-surgery  setup  was 
presented.  A  member  of  the  animal  care  de- 
partment was  on  hand  to  answer  questions 
and  explain  the  use  of  tbe  various  pieces  of 
equipment. 

"It  seemed  extremely  important  to  direct 
some  of  our  efforts  In  this  Information  pro- 
gram to  youngsters.  Last  year  a  tour  pro- 
gram of  the  school  was  arranged  that  in- 
cluded the  animal-care  department.  The 
student  groups  ranged  from  high  school  stu- 
dents to  youngsters  9  or  10  years  old.  We 
found  that  children  of  all  ages  spent  more 
time  in  the  anUnal  quarters  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  campus.  During  the  past  year 
more  than  1,000  students  toured  ova  faciU- 
ties.  The  animal-care  department  received 
a  number  of  letters  of  thanks,  not  only  from 
teachers  and  Scout  group  leaders,  but  from 
the  children  themselves. 

"It  Is  probable  that  in  the  years  to  come 
these  youngsters  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  animals  In  scientific 
research.  They  will  be  less  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  nonsensical  antlvlvlsectlon  litera- 
ture. 

"A  large  number  of  adults  also  have  totired 
our  facilities.  Responsible  adults  always  are 
Invited  to  go  into  animal  surgery  If  they 
wish,  provided  they  mask,  cap  and  gown  and 
observe  the  other  sterile  precautions.  We 
feel  It  is  important  for  them  to  see  that  our 
animal  surgery  suite  compares  favorably 
with  a  human  operating  room. 

"The  same  open  door  policy  is  practiced 
at  the  farm.  There  are  no  gates  to  the  drive- 
way. Anyone  is  free  to  drive  In  and  take 
a  look  for  himself.  When  nothing  is  hidden 
It  is  amazing  bow  much  the  whole  approach 
to  tbe  animal  situation  is  slmplifled. 

"On  sev-ral  occaslotu  people  have  called 
and  said  t  bey  were  sure  we  had  their  dog. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  quite  unlikely, 
but  t)  ey  were  welcome  to  look  at  dogs  in  our 
kennels.  After  inspecting  tbe  animals  they 
were  not  only  satisfied  that  the  school  did 
not  actually  have  their  dog.  they  also  were 
impressed  by  tbe  fine  accommodatioris  pro- 
vided for  dogs  at  the  medical  school, 

"We  enrolled  some  of  our  breeding -colony 
dogs  In  canine  club  obedience  classes.  This 
not  only  resulted  In  well-trained  animals 
for  the  medical  school,  but  exposed  other 
dog  owners  In  the  community  to  the  fine 
care  and  treatment  the  animals  get  at  tbe 
medical  school. 

"Also,  each  year  some  of  the  animals  are 
entered  in  both  the  county  and  State  fairs 
and  they  usually  bring  back  their  share  of 
blue  ribbons. 
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•  A-  our  lnvlt«tlon.  the  director  of  Port- 
^And  s  Hunutne  Soctei;  ajMl  the  mayor's 
adjnxnistratlTe  aactstAnt  spent  a  half  a  day 
in  the  animal  quarters  TTiia  visit  resulted 
In  a  good  working  relationahlp  between  the 
Humane  Society  and  the  animal  care  people 
of  the  medical  school.  Althoufrh  the  city 
ordinance  st:]l  prerents  the  medical  school 
frocn  getting  dogs  from  the  Portland  pound. 
the  director  erf  animal  care  was  recently 
consulted  by  the  mayor's  ofOce  when  a  com- 
mittee was  working  on  a  new  ordinance  to 
Insure  proper  transportation  and  care  of  ani- 
mals In  p>et  shops  and  retail  establlahnients. 
Although  the  animal  Information  pro- 
trram  Is  far  from  completed,  here  are  some 
>jt  the  results  to  date. 

1.  More  animals  are  being  donated. 

2.  The  public  knows  of  the  variety  of 
animals  now  used  In  medical  research. 

■'3.  Recruitment  of  good  animal  care  per- 
sonnel has  been  possible. 

'4.  The  faculty  Is  pleased  with  changing 
public  attitude*  toward  use  of  animals. 

5  Our  2.000  employees  show  an  tncreoaed 
prtde  In  our  animal  care  facilities  and  are 
telling  theu-  friends  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that  research  animals  are  not  mistreated. 

"6.  Because  of  the  far-reaching  impllca- 
tioos  which  are  InvoWed  for  all  Institutions 
iji  higher  edu'-atlon  In  America,  we  presented 
a  ■;jiJim«_-v  o.'  this  public  relations  program 
Hi  nail).'!*;  competition  of  the  American 
Coi .<?««•  Public  Relations  Association.  We 
were  p. eased  that  It  won  first  prise  for 
distinguished  achievement  In  a  public  rela- 
Uoos  project.  However,  we  feel  that  the  real 
vijiie  of  entering  the  competition  was  to 
make  other  unlversltlee  and  colleges  aware 
that  research  animals  need  not  be  a  taboo 
topic  but  rather  a  subject  that  should  be 
and  can  be  explained  to  the  public." 


BROADCAST  INDUSTRY  FAILS 
SELF -REGULATION  TEST  ON 
CIGARETTE    ADVERTISING 

Mis     NEUBERGER.      Mr.    President. 

tlic  Cfaalinuin  of  the  Federal  Communl- 
ratlons  Commission,  E  William  Henry, 
today  spoke  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tlorai  A.s3oclatlon  of  Broadcasters  at 
their  a;.nual  meeting  In  Chicago,  One  of 
the  cer. tral  themes  of  his  oustandlng  ad- 
d:(\s,s  ■j,a.s  the  business  as  usual  response 
of  the  biTtadcasters  to  the  issue  of  clga- 
Tfiie  advertising.  As  Chairman  Henry 
remark.eci: 

TV.e  1965  Ijibellng  Act  forbids  any  other 
PfH'.fraJ  advertising  requirements  as  to  clga- 
rftte  smoking  for  a  period  of  4  years.  But  it 
does  not  forbid  broadcasters  from  adopting 
and  strlcUy  applying  appropriate  standards 
'o  reflect  Increasingly  persuasive  medical 
evidence,  or  the  hazard  labeling  requirements 
of  the  law  Itself  •  •  •.  This  Is  a  major 
test  of  self-regulation  for  the  tn-oadcast  In- 
dustry. 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  Chairman  Henry 
that  the  broadcast  industry  has  not 
only  failed  to  ptiss  this  test  of  self -regu- 
lation—it  hasn't  even  taken  it," 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unaniinous  con- 
seiit  tha;  thf  .s<:>c:io;.  of  the  address  con- 
cemed  wiLh  ciga;t-'te  advertising  be 
P!i":ed  tn  iXye  R.ecord  at  this  point, 

Th(»rf>  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  ::.e  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Ir;  :hp  Reoord,  a^  follows: 

FTMm  <j.f  cigarette  advertising  presently 
being  ciirri<?<l  on  radio  and  television  sta- 
U".-  .•<  ;,  'i.e  would  ever  know  that  a  major 
put>i;c  c<jQu-overay  Is  In  progress  as  to  the 
iijj-nL.'.^i  offsets  o<  cigarette  «wwr»fci"g  on  tbe 
Aa^rtcau  public.  One  ooiUd  never  guess 
from  such   advertising   that   the  great   bulk 


of  medical  opinion.  Including  a  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report,  has  concluded  that  there  Is  an 
adverse  causal  relationship  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  health.  Nor  Is  there  the  slight- 
est hint  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  last  year  passed  a  Cigarette  Labeling 
Act  which  requires  every  pack  to  contain  the 
warning — and  I  quote:  "Caution;  Cigarette 
Smoking  May  Be  Baaardous  to  Tour  Health." 

Despite  all  of  this,  the  sign  on  broadcast- 
ing's door  for  cigarette  advertisers  reads 
"Btislness  aa  usual." 

A  startling  anomaly  is  thus  created.  Tele- 
vision viewers  in  particular  are  led  to  beUeve 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  the  key  to  fun 
and  games  with  the  opp>o6lte  sex,  good  times 
at  home  and  abroad,  social  success,  and  viril- 
ity. But  as  the  Individual  approaches  the 
tobacco  stand  and  mystically  changes  from 
television  viewer  to  cigarette  customer,  so 
the  message  changes.  Life  with  cigarettes 
Is  no  longer  beautiful;  the  package  warns 
that  smoking  may  have  ugly  consequences 
Indeed. 

Yet  In  this  Important  area,  broadcasters 
are  strangely  silent. 

In  light  of  broadcasting's  unique  lmp>act 
upon  the  public,  brcxulcastlng  has  unique 
responsibilities.  Those  responsibilities  do 
not  end  when  the  commercial  comes  on. 

The  19«5  Labeling  Act  forbids  any  other 
Federal  advertising  requirements  as  to  cig- 
arette smoking  for  a  period  of  4  years.  But 
It  does  not  forbid  broadcasters  from  adopt- 
ing and  strictly  applying  appropriate  stand- 
ards to  reflect  Increasingly  persuasive  medi- 
cal evidence,  or  the  hazard  labeling  require- 
ments of  the  law  Itself, 

This  is  a  major  test  of  self-regulation  for 
the  broadcast  industry — and  I  want  to  make 
It  perfectly  clear  that  It  Is  only  the  broadcast 
Industry  I  am  discussing:  not  the  tobacco 
Industry.  TTiey  have  their  own  regrulators 
and  their  own  problems. 

How  has  your  Industry — long  preaching 
the  virtues  of  self -regulation — reacted? 
Where  are  the  clearly  articulated,  the  com- 
prehensive, and  the  meaningful  require- 
ments that  might  have  been  expected  as  to 
the  time,  the  type,  and  the  nature  of  per- 
missible cigarette  advertising?  Where  are 
the  staudards,  designed  to  protect  the  public 
and  to  reflect  the  Increased  concern  gen- 
erated by  medical  findings?    Where,  indeed? 

The  truth  Is  that  the  broadcast  Industry 
has  not  only  failed  to  pass  this  test  of  self- 
regulation — It  hasn't  even  taken  It, 

The  Cigarette  Advertising  Code's  approach 
seems  to  be  that  there  must  be  study,  study, 
and  yet  more  study.  Broadcasting  magazine 
reported  that  Governor  Meyner,  the  code's 
administrator,  has  engaged  the  services  of 
"a  protnlnent  drama  critic  to  make  a  study 
of  what  characteristics  in  programing  have 
distinct  appeal  to  teenage  audiences,"  so  that 
cigarette  advertising  In  such  programs  may 
be  avoided.  It  also  reported  his  oonunents 
that  the  oode  study  on  this  subject  Is  now 
"complete,"  but  that  the  results  are  "Incon- 
dvistve."  and  that  the  code  will  therefore 
"try  another  approach." 

On  the  question  of  which  programs  are 
designed  to  appeal  to  youth,  the  networks 
are  apparently  content  to  rely  on  the  de- 
cisions of  Governor  Meyner's  code.  In  this 
ludicrous  Alphonse  and  Gaston  routine.  It 
secma  tbat  the  Congress  has  turned  the  mat- 
ter over  to  broadcasters:  broadcasters  have 
delegated  recponalbUlty  to  the  networks;  net- 
works rely  oii  the  Cigarette  Advertising  Code: 
tile  code  asks  a  drama  critic:  and  the  critic's 
study  Is  "Inconclusive." 

This  kind  of  self -regulation  not  only  lacks 
teeth.  It  has  soft  and  bleeding  gums.  More- 
over, It  fools  no  one. 

The  cigarette  labeling  law  Is  due  for  re- 
examination tn  1909,  At  that  time,  no  doubt, 
mairy  forces  wlU  be  fleroety  resisting  change. 
What  wUI  your  poaiUoD  be?  WUl  you  fight 
tooth  and  nail  to  preserve  the  statiM  quo? 
Will  you  sit  silently,  afraid  to  take  a  stand. 


one  way  or  the  other?  Or  wtn  yoo  by  then 
have  developed  positive  new  standards  of 
your  own — standards  reflecting  a  mature 
consideration  of  your  Immense  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  public?  Time  will  tell — 
and  the  country  waits  to  lee. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERA- 
TION. NOVEMBER  28  TO  DECEM- 
BER 1,  1965— A  REPORT  TO  THE 
SENATE  AND  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  was  held  from 
November  28.  1965.  to  December  1,  1965. 
This  IS  a  report  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  American  people  on  that  conference 

In  recent  months  American  foreign 
policy  has  come  to  be  more  and  more 
preoccupied  with  events  in  Vietnam  and 
Oilna.  As  a  result  of  this  preoccupa- 
tion, our  attention  has  been  drawn  away 
from  other  matters  affecting  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  world  which  in  the 
long  run  are  far  more  vital  to  our  na- 
tional interest. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  we  have  become 
so  mesmerized  with  the  problems  of  con- 
flict in  the  Far  East  that  we  have  begun 
to  lose  sight  of  the  potential  for  coopera- 
tion everywhere  else. 

The  situation,  while  bleak.  Is  far  from 
hopeless — largely  because  of  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  thousands  of  individuals 
across  the  United  States  who  through 
their  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  have 
helped  to  keep  our  attention  focused  on 
the  goal  of  international  cooperation. 
During  the  past  12  months,  there  have 
been  three  major  occasions  bringing  to- 
gether in  dramatic  fashion  citizens  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  first 
was  the  celebration  of  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Frtmcisco  last  June.  The  second  wa.s 
the  Washington  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law  in  September  of  last 
year,  attended  by  3,000  delegates — main- 
ly jurists,  presidents  of  bar  associations, 
and  lawyers — from  115  countries  who 
met  to  discuss  the  extension  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  International  community. 
And  the  third  was  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation. 

For  3  days  last  year,  from  November 
28  to  December  1,  1965,  6,000  distin- 
guished Americans  met  in  Washington 
in  response  to  a  call  from  President 
Johnson  "to  search  and  explore  and 
canvass  and  thoroughly  discuss  eveiT 
conceivable  approach  and  avenue  of  co- 
operation that  could  lead  to  peace."  The 
occasion  for  this  "assignment  of  the 
century,"  as  President  Johnson  called  it, 
was  the  White  House  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Cooperation,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  its  kind  ever  held  In  this  and  prob- 
ably any  other  country. 

Because  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
*  oongressional  delegate  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  to  take  an  active  role  In  its 
proceedings,  I  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  rendering  this  report  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  American  people.  I  ^all  deal 
not  only  with  the  background  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Conference,  and 
its   work   and   recommendations,   but   I 
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shall  also  raise  and  suggest  some  answers 
to  the  vital  question:  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

The  Idea  for  an  International  coopera- 
tion year  derives  from  proposals  and 
suggestions  made  by  Pope  John  XXni, 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India.  Norman 
Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
and  others.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
summed  the  matter  up  in  these  terms: 

We  live  In  this  world  of  conflicts  and  yet 
the  world  goes  on.  undoubtedly  because  of 
the  cooperation  of  nations  and  Individuals. 
Little  U  known,  or  little  said,  about  this 
cooperation  •  •  •  so  the  conflicts  go  on  and 
we  live  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  Perhaps  It 
would  be  a  truer  picture  If  the  cooperative 
elements  In  the  world  today  were  put  forward 
and  we  were  made  to  think  that  the  world 
depends  on  cooperation  and  not  on  conflict. 

This  proposal  was  taken  up  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  on  December  19,  1962,  adopted  a 
resolution  on  International  Cooperation 
Yearl965. 

(See exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  a  series  of  exhibits.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  of  these 
exhibits,  as  I  refer  to  them  in  the  text, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Recoed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  I  shall  not  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  each  instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  CLARK.  After  the  Preparatory 
Committee  had  completed  its  work  and 
filed  Its  report,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  successor  resolution  on  No- 
vember 21, 1963.  calling  on  member  states 
of  the  United  Nations  to  formulate  plans 
and  programs  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Year. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  response  to  this  call 
from  the  UJJ..  President  Johnson  Issued 
a  proclamation  on  October  2,  1964,  in 
which  he  set  1965  as  the  International 
Cooperation  Year  in  the  United  States, 
rededlcated  our  Government  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  International  cooperation,  and 
started  the  wheels  turning  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence 

(For  text  of  proclamation,  see  ex- 
hibits.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  presenting  this  proc- 
lamation to  the  American  people,  the 
President  provided  a  framework  for  the 
work  of  the  Conference  and  in  doing  so 
articulated  what  must  be  a  fundamental 
axiom  of  American  policy.    He  stated: 

For  the  United  States,  cooperation  with 
other  nations  and  other  peoples  is  always 
uppermost  In  our  minds  and  is  the  first  aim 
of  our  policies,  the  central  Instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

He  made  it  plain  that  "international 
cooperation  Is  simply  not  an  Idea  or  an 
ideal,  it  Is  a  clear  necessity  to  our  sur- 
vival." 

President  Johnson  stressed  the  need 
"to  carry  the  story  of  international 
cooperation  and  organlattlon  to  the 
American  people.  Public  understanding, 
public  support,  is  vital  and  basic  to  our 
success  In  striving  for  world  understand- 
ing and  cooperation.  You  cannot  be  a 
statesman  unless  you  get  elected." 

This  could  not  be  more  true.  Elected 
representatives  will  be  able  to  move  in 


the  direction  of  international  coopera- 
tion for  peace  only  if  a  massive  educa- 
tional effort  is  moimted  to  build  solid 
support  for  such  a  program  among  the 
public. 

In  summoning  the  talents  and  energies 
of  the  volimtary  organizations  dedicated 
to  peace.  President  Johnson  said : 

In  this  day  and  In  this  age  man  has  too 
many  common  Interests  to  waste  his  energies, 
his  talents,  and  his  substance  in  primitive  ar- 
rogance or  destructive  conflict.  In  short,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  be  the  captains  of  a 
movement  to  lead  people  to  love  instead  of 
hate.  You  are  going  to  have  to  be  the  leaders 
in  a  movement  to  guide  people  In  preserving 
humanity  Instead  of  destroying  It.  You  are 
going  to  be  the  leaders  In  a  crusade  to  help 
get  rid  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  mankind — 
Ignorance,    illiteracy,    poverty,    and    disease. 

The  problem  of  attaining  peace,  said 
the  President,  "is  by  far  the  most  Impor- 
tant problem  we  face.  It  is  the  assign- 
ment of  the  century  for  each  of  you,  and 
if  we  fail  in  that  assignment,  everything 
will  come  to  naught," 

(For  text  of  President's  remarks,  see 
exhibit  4.) 

Mr,  CLARK,  Following  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  there  was  set  up, 
first,  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  representing  22  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Harlan  Cleveland, 
After  Mr,  Cleveland's  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  NATO,  his  successor.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Joseph  J,  Slsco.  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship;  second,  a  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation,  composed  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  civic,  busi- 
ness, scientific,  educational,  and  cultural 
leaders,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rob- 
ert S.  Benjamin,  brought  together  by 
the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
U.S.A, 

In  September  1965,  Raymond  D. 
Nasher.  of  Dallas,  was  appointed  Elxecu- 
tlve  Director  of  the  Conference. 

In  close  consultation  with  the  Cabinet 
Committee  and  other  Government  offi- 
cials, the  Citizens'  Commission  formed 
30  working  committees  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 

These  Committees  were:  Agricnilture 
and  Food,  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment, Atomic  Energy,  Aviation.  Business 
and  Industry.  Communications,  Culture 
and  Intellectual  Exchange,  Development 
of  International  Law,  Disaster  Relief, 
Education,  Finance  and  Monetary 
Affairs,  Health.  Human  Rights,  Labor. 
Manpower,  Meteorology.  Natural  Re- 
sources Conservation  and  Development. 
Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes,  Peace- 
keeping Operations — U.N.,  Population. 
Research  on  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Institutions,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Social  Welfare.  Space,  Technical 
Cooperation  and  Investment,  Trade. 
Transportation,  Urban  Development. 
Women,  and  Youth  Activities. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  parallel 
efforts  for  international  cooperation  for 
peace  were  being  made  in  Congress. 
E^^er  since  1959  I  have  been  submitting 
resolutions  tn  the  Senate  calling  for  a 
far-reaching  revision  of  the  Charter  of 


the  United  Nations  so  as  to  make  the 
U.N.  a  more  effective  force  for  peace,  and 
pressing  for  action  to  bring  about  gen- 
&nX  and  complete  disarmament  under 
Miforcible  world  law.  Over  the  years 
support  for  these  ideas  has  slowly  in- 
creased, so  that  when  I  submitted  the 
planning-for-peace  restriutlon — Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  32 — in  April  of 
last  year.  25  Senators  joined  as  cospcui- 
sors.  This  resolution  expresses  support 
for  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  and  disarmament  under  legally 
effective  controls  and  to  develop  inter- 
national institutions  capable  of  perma- 
nently keeping  the  peace. 

(Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  see 
exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Even  more  encouraging 
was  the  almost  universal  supix>rt  which 
the  planning-for-peace  resolution  re- 
ceived during  a  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreiga  Relations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  in  May  1965. 
With  the  exception  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  rightwing  Liberty  Lobby,  and 
Americans  for  National  Security,  each 
one  of  the  19  nongovernmental  witnesses 
expressed  strong  approval  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  testimony  of  the  Government 
witnesses  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  while  not  actually  hostile,  was 
somewhat  less  enthusiastic. 

Many  of  the  ideas  incorporated  in  the 
planning-for-peace  resolution  were  in- 
corporated in  another  resolution,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Year  resc^u- 
tion — Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36 — 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  State 
Department  by  Senator  Frank  Chukch, 
of  Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organization 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  cosp>onsored  by  five  other 
Senators,  including  myself.  The  ICY 
resolution  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
San  Francisco  on  Juiie  26.  1965.  and  also 
noted  that  1965  had  been  designated  the 
International  Ccwperation  Year.  It 
then  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  rededicates  Itself 
to  the  principles  of  the  U2^.  and  to  the 
fvirtherance  of  International  cooperation 
within  the  framework  of  law  and  order, 
and  called  upon  the  executive  branch  to 
review,  among  other  things,  the  need  to 
strengthen  peacekeeping  machinery  and 
spur  disarmament  negotiations. 

(Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  36,  see 
exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  After  brief  considera- 
tion in  committee,  it  was  passed  w-ithout 
record  dissent  by  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  tuxi  an  enrolled  copy  was 
carried  by  me  to  the  San  Francisco  cere- 
monies. 

In  addition,  the  ICY  resolution  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  congres- 
sional delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coc*>era- 
Uon.  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  named 
a  delegate.  The  other  congressional 
delegates  were:  Senators  Church.  Ribi- 
corr.  BooGS,  Mnxxt,  and  Pcakson  and 
Representatives  Fascxll.  Fraskr,  Rxs- 
NicK,    Martim   of   Alabama,   Quxe,    and 
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As  work  on  the  Conference  progressed, 
I  gave  close  attention  to  the  work  of  8 
of  the  30  Committees  whose  areas  of 
study  seemed  most  closely  related  to  the 
problem  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
stable  world  peace:  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament,  E>evelopment  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  Research  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  International  Institutions, 
Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes,  Peace- 
keeping—United Nations,  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy,  Finance  and  Monetary 
Affairs,  and  Population. 

Later  in  this  report  I  shall  be  dealing 
prlmartly  with  the  work  of  these  Com- 
mittees While  I  would  have  liked  to 
give  equal  time  and  attention  to  the 
other  Committees,  which  were  engaged  in 
equally  significant  activity,  and  especial- 
ly those  concerned  with  the  Important 
subjects  of  Agriculture  and  Pood,  Hu- 
man Rights,  and  Cultural  and  Intel- 
lectual Exchange,  it  was  simply  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do  so.  Typical  of  the 
highly  constructive  and  original  sugges- 
tions made  by  these  other  panels.  Low- 
ever,  were  such  proposals  as  an  interna- 
tional convention  to  govern  human 
actl\ity  on  the  moon,  patterned  after  the 
remarkably  successful  Antarctic  Treaty 
of  1959:  a  massive  worldwide  attack  on 
illiteracy  to  bridge  the  ever-widening  gap 
between  the  developed  and  the  develop- 
ing nations;  and.  the  launching  of  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  among  Americans  to 
encourage  them  to  learn  a  second 
language. 

In  the  original  planning,  each  of  the 
citizen  panels  was  set  up  with  a  govern- 
mental counterpart  committee,  with 
which  it  was  supposed  to  work  hand  in 
hand.  Somehow,  and  for  some  mysteri- 
ous reason,  the  governmental  counter- 
Dart  committee  faded  away  in  the  weeks 
leading  up  to  the  conference,  leaving  the 
f^eld  to  the  nongovernmental  panelists. 
That  this  occurred  because  the  various 
reports  in  draft  form  were  too  rich  for 
the  blood  of  the  bureaucrats  In  the  State 
Department  was  suspected  but  never 
proved 

Each  of  the  committees  was  fortunate 
\n  having  Its  membership  composed  of 
outstanding  citizens,  many  of  them 
recognized  experts  in  the  areas  to  which 
their  panels  had  been  assigned,  and  some 
of  whom  had  previously  held  high  posts 
in  the  Government. 

(The  lists  of  the  members  of  these 
eight  panels,  with  appropriate  titles  and 
descriptive  Information,  are  attached 
as  pxhiblt  7.1 

M,'  CLARK  Before  discussing  the 
recommendations  of  the  various  panels. 
.some  genersJ  comments  may  be  in  order. 
In  the  period  during  which  the  several 
committee  reports  were  being  drafted. 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  conference, 
it  became  evident  to  me  that  there  was 
inadequate  coordination  of  the  work  of 
the  varlou.s  committees  with  overlapping 
jurisdictions.  Despite  my  suggestions 
to  the  State  Department  personnel  in 
chaii?«"  of  arrangements,  this  defect  was 
not  tpmedied  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  conference  As  a  result  the  confer- 
ence adjourned  without  producing  an 
overall  coordinated  plan  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  through  Increased  inter- 


national cooperation  which  would  then 
constitute  its  recommendation  for  the 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Although  on  the  basis  of  the  eight  pa- 
pers I  studied  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
tees performed  well  within  the  .limits 
set  for  themselves,  nevertheless  I  fear 
that  undue  timidity  marks  the  work  of 
all  of  them.  None  of  them  addressed 
Itself  to  the  tough  central  problems 
which  inhibit  the  growth  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Those  problems  arise  from  the  unwill- 
ingness of  most  governments  in  general 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  particular  to  take  the  steps  essential 
to  meaningful  and  successful  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  is  expressed 
in  these  axioms: 

World  peace  requires  enforclble 
world  law.  or,  as  the  Russians  prefer  to 
call  It.  strict  International  control. 

Enforclble  world  law  requires  a  lim- 
ited but  nonetheless  significant  yielding 
of  ruitional  sovereignty  to  an  interna- 
tional institution  consisting  of  an  exec- 
utive., a  legislature,  and  a  judiciary 
capable  of  enforcing  world  peace  through 
world  law. 

World  peace  requires  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament. 

World  peace  requires  the  automatic 
financing  through  an  easily  collectible 
world  tax  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  these  international  institutions. 
World  peace  requires  an  international 
peace  force  under  the  command  of  the 
executive  of  the  International  Institu- 
tion to  enforce  the  laws,  judgments,  and 
decrees  of  that  institution. 

World  peace  requires  a  far  more  effec- 
tive and  massive  multilateral  economic 
assistance  program  in  support  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  than  presently  ex- 
ists, and  this  must  Include  effective  sup- 
port for  population  control  measures. 

A  resolution  based  upon  these  prin- 
ciples as  proposed  by  me  before  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Committee  at 
the  Conference  and  was  ruled  out  of  order 
on  the  ground  that  the  format  of  the 
Conference  did  not  permit  either  voting 
by  participants  or  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions either  In  the  committees  or  in  the 
plenary  sessions  of  the  Corvference.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  if  a  vote  had 
been  permitted,  the  resolution  would 
have  received  substantial  support. 

(For  the  text  of  the  resolution,  see 
exhibit  8.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Regrettably  the  fate  of 
this  resolution  was  symptomatic  of  the 
treatment  accorded  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations which  went  beyond  those 
contained  In  the  printed  committee  re- 
ports which  were  prepared  before  the 
Conference  convened.  No  amendments 
to  the  reports  were  permitted,  although 
many  new  ideas  were  aired,  some  of 
which  had  widespread  support.  Some  of 
these  ideas  are  discussed  In  the  brief 
summary  reports  on  the  panel  discus- 
sions which  were  submitted  after  the 
close  of  the  Conference. 

Unfortunately,  no  stenographic  report 
was  made  of  the  many  useful  talks, 
speeches,  and  coimnents  made  by  sev- 


eral hundred  of  the  participants  In  the 
Conference.  The  result  was  that  there 
were  merely  panel  discussions  of  reports, 
previously  prepared,  and  the  participants 
in  the  Conference  had  no  opportunity  to 
do  more  than  to  speak  extemporaneously 
and  briefly  on  the  floor  during  the  panel 
sessions,  and  no  opportunity  to  put  their 
views  before  the  Conference  Itself. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  points 
raised  by  participants  were  covered  in 
the  summaries  made  by  rapporteurs  who 
were  assigned  the  task  of  summarizing  In 
each  case  a  number  of  the  different  panel 
committee  reports. 

But  by  ^nd  large  the  Conference  ar- 
rangemenud  favored  the  support  of  the 
reports  of  the  30  committees,  despite 
the  fact  that  2.000  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans were  invited  to  be  participants  and 
3.000  more  came  to  panel  discussions  as 
observers. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  this  report  pre- 
sents not  merely  the  recommendations 
made  In  the  panel  papers,  but  also  the 
Ideas  and  suggestions  which  emerged 
during  the  Conference  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  nonpanel  participants,  which  I 
can  still  recall. 

The  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation In  the  areas  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament,  peacekeeping.  Interna- 
tional law,  international  organizations, 
population,  and  related  subjects  as  elab- 
orated by  the  participants,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 .  NONPROLUXRATION  OF  NXJCLKAR  WEAPONS 

Plist.  The  United  States  should  seek  a 
nonproliferation  treaty  which  prohibits 
the  transfer  by  atomic  powers  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  manufacturing  capabilities. 
In  this  connection,  the  United  States 
should  work  against  the  creation  of  new 
nuclear  forces,  while  supporting  greater 
involvement  by  our  West  European  allies 
In  the  planning  for  use  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces. 

This  proposal  Is  In  effect — and  is 
known  by  the  State  Department  to  be — 
a  condemnation  of  the  multilateral  force 
and  the  Atlantic  nuclear  force. 

Second.  The  United  States  should 
seek  to  establish  the  conditions — mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic — in  which 
both  the  nonnuclear  and  nuclear  powers 
will  perceive  that  their  security  and 
other  interests  are  best  served  by  pre- 
venting any  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  through  adherence  to  a  ni^p- 
prollferatlon  treaty. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  seek 
an  agreement  with  the  other  nuclear 
powers  pledging  them  <a)  not  to  attack 
or  threaten  to  attack  with  nuclear  wieap- 
ons  a  nonnuclear  power  and  (b) ,  if  a 
nonnuclear  power  is  thus  threatened  or 
attacked,  to  defend  it  with  all  necessary 
means. 

2.  COMPKCHENSIVK  TKST  BAN 

The  United  Stetes  should  seek  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  ade- 
quately verified,  utilizing  recent  Im- 
provements In  national  detection  sys- 
tems making  It  possible  to  rely  on  chal- 
lenge Inspections  or  to  otherwise  bridge 
the  gap  in  acceptable  nxmibers  of  on-site 
Inspections  that  appeared  to  prevent 
agreement  in  1963. 
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First,  The  United  States  should  seek 
a  United  States.  United  Kingdom, 
U.S,SJR  treaty  to  cease  all  production  of 
weapons-grade  fissionable  material 

Second.  The  United  Sutes  should  work 
for  the  transfer  of  agreed  quantities  of 
such  material  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  peaceful  uses 
by  the  developing  countries 

Third.  The  United  States  should  work 

T*^n.«  t'^™*^^"  *"**  intensification  of 
IAEA  InspecUon  and  the  subordination 
of  all  transfers  of  fissionable  material  to 
IAEA  controls. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  press  for  the  universal  adoption 
of  IAEA  safeguards  and  be  prepared  to 
place  an  Increasing  number  of  its  civil 
applications  involving  nuclear  reactors 
and  related  fuel  processing  and  re- 
processing InstallaUons  under  IAEA  safe- 
guards, as  other  nations  reciprocate 
aiming  ultimately  at  the  opening  of  all 
US.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
fatates  atomic  energy  planu  to  IAEA 
inspection. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  already  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  has 
been  complying  with  its  requirements  re- 
specting Inspection. 

Fifth.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
try  to  persuade  all  other  suppliers  of 
nuclear  assistance  to  Insist  on  acceptance 
of  IAEA  safeguards  as  a  condition  of 
such  assistance. 

Sixth.  The  IAEA  should  bear  the  cost 
of  all  inspections. 

Seventh.  The  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  \JS.  Government  should  urge  Amer- 
ican labor  and  industry  to  support  the 
safeguards  program  strongly,  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally. 

Eighth.  The  U.S.  Government,  indus- 
try, and  labor  should  try  continually  to 
develop  features  in  the  equipment  and 
operational  procedures  to  improve  the 
safeguards. 

Ninth.  The  Department  of  State 
should  recognize  IAEA  safeguards  as  an 
element  of  foreign  policy  by  participa- 
tion at  the  highest  ofBcial  level  in  the 
implementation  of  the  program. 

Tenth.  The  United  States  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  transforming  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  belongs — as  I 
noted  a  moment  ago — into  a  true  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization  as 
contemplated  by  the  U.S.  proposal  for 
a  treaty  of  general  and  complete  disar- 
mament which  has  been  pending  at  Ge- 
neva since  1962. 


seek  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and,  if  feasible,  with  the  other  nuclear 
powers  on  the  following  sequence : 

First.  A  moratorium  of  at  least  3  years 
on  the  deployment  of  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile— ABM — systems . 

Second.  A  freeze  on  the  number  of 
strategic  delivery  vehicles. 

Third.  A  reduction  in  total  numbers 
amounting  to  one-third  of  each  party's 
medium-  and  long-range  delivery  vehi- 
cles, beginning  with  the  destruction  of 
obsolete  stocks. 

6.    CmiBrNG  CONVENTIONAI.  ARMS  BACBS 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  have 
controls  established  over  the  traffic  in 
arms  by  (a)  major-power  agreement  to 
refrain  from  introduction  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons;  (b)  regional  nonacqulsl- 
tlon  agreements;  (c)  U.N.-supervised 
agreements  regarding  sale  and  acquisi- 
tion; fd)  the  establishment  of  a  UN 
monitoring  system  to  record  the  traffic 
in  arms 


«.    KT7CLEAB-Fa.BS    DOifXS 

The  United  States  should  encourage 
the  development  of  nuclear-free  zones 
in  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  the  Near 
East,  beginning  with  a  United  States- 
Soviet  Treaty  establishing  a  zone  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  arms  limita- 
tion under  UJ*.  Inspection  In  the  Bering 
Straits  and  includli^  comparable  areas 
in  Alaska  and  Siberia. 

5.  REDOCnON  AND   LIMrTATION  ON  THE  DEFLOT- 
ttMHT    OF    8TBATVGIC    BA*BWaU 

To  limit  and  reduce  strategic  delivery 
capabiUUes.    the   United   States  should 


7.    PROVIDINC      SECURfTY      FOR      LESS     DEVELOPED 
NATIONS 

The  United  States  should  Join  with 
other  major  powers  to  provide  adequate 
security  for  tlie  less  developed  nations,  at 
the  same  time  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  U.N.  peacekeeping  procedures  to 
the  same  end. 

8.    EUROPEAN    SECURITT    ARRANGEMENTS 

To  further  reduce  tensions  In  Europe 
and  move  toward  settlement  of  the  out- 
standing East- West  differences: 

First.  The  United  States,  working  with 
its  allies,  should  seek  a  nonaggression 
pact  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  Organization. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  ex- 
plore arms  control,  related  security  pro- 
visions, and  other  measures  which  would 
help  lead  to  German  reunification;  and 
in  this  connection,  the  possibilities  for 
balanced  reductions  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  troops  and  weapons  in  Central 
Europe  should  be  examined. 

Third.  The  United  States  should  give 
consideration  in  consultation  with  other 
nations  to  a  series  of  arrangements  be- 
tween West  and  East  Germany  covering 
such  matters  as  trade  and  the  movement 
of  persons,  which  could  lead  ultimately  to 
some  kind  of  Confederation  of  East  and 
West  Germany. 

I  regret  that  the  State  Department  has 
recently  expressed  Its  opposition  to  all 
three  of  these  last  suggestions,  on  the 
ground  that  the  time  Is  not  ripe.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Leddj',  appearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  AfiTalrs  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  waa 
conducting  hearings  on  the  subject  of  an 
Atlantic  Union,  in  response  to  questions 
from  me,  indicated  this  opposition  of  the 
SUte  Department  earlier  this  week. 

9.    MAINLAND    CHINA 

The  United  States  should  attempt  to 
bring  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Into 
a  genuine  dialog  on  disarmament  and 
other  security  matters;  First,  by  seeking 
bilateral  talks  on  arms  control  matters 
of  joint  concern;  second,  by  ascertaining 
the  conditions  under  which  mainland 
China  could  qualify  for  and  accept  «ie 
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responslblllUes  of  membership  In  the 
United  Nations:  and  third,  bv  support- 
ing efforts  to  bring  mainland  China  into 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference or  in  the  alternative,  a  World 
Disarmament  Conference  such  as  the  one 
called  by  the  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  resolution  unanimously 
adcvted  November  29,  1965.  In  Senator 
Pastores  words,  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  January  18,  1966: 

Wherever  there  is  a  disarmament  confer- 
ence, wherever  peace  is  the  topic,  let  China 
be  inTlted  to  come. 

There  was  encouraging  word  from  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  at  a  press  conference 
held  yesterday,  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  reviewing  our  present  China 
pohcy  In  the  light  of  the  hearings  which 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Yesterday,  three  "hard  line"  witnesses 
supported  our  present  State  Department 
China  policy.  They  were  preceded  and 
wUl  be  followed  by  other  witnesses  of 
equal  If  not  greater  competence,  largely 
but  not  entirely  from  the  academic  com- 
munity, urging,  at  a  minimum  the  sug- 
gestions with  respect  to  mainland  China 
which  were  Included  among  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  at  the  White 
House  Conference. 

That  Committee  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  Americans,  with 
Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner.  presently  dean  of 
the  School  of  Science  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  for- 
merly scientific  adviser  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  briefly  to  President  Johnson  as 
Chairman.  Dr.  Wiesner  is  a  man  deeply 
versed  In  the  complexities  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

Another  member  of  the  Committee  was 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Ros- 
well  Gilpatrlc,  who  joined  in  the  recom- 
mendations. 

10.    PEACEFtTL    SETTLEMENT    OF    DtSPUTXS 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  I  reflect  the  views  of  millions 
of  other  Americans,  that  we  wIU  never 
have  an  effective  system  for  the  peaceful 
setUement  of  disputes  until  we  have  es- 
tablished a  system  of  enforceable  world 
law,  which  requires: 

First.  Coiu-ts  and  other  quasi-judicial 
Institutions  capable  of  rendering  judg- 
ments, decrees,  and  decisions  determin- 
ing all  international  disputes  political  as 
well  as  purely  legal,  which  threaten  to 
erupt  into  violence. 

Second.  Either  a  vastly  strengthened 
United  Nations,  revised  to  create  ade- 
quate executive  and  legislative  powers 
capable  of  supporting  the  decisions  of 
these  judicial  tribunals  or.  in  the  alter- 
native, a  new  international  institution, 
worldwide  In  membership,  of  all  nations 
presently  having  a  significant  military 
capability.  We  could  perhaps  start  at 
Geneva,  invltin*  Communist  China  to 
participate. 

Third.  GenersJ  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  strict  international  controls, 
so  that  no  nation  state  will  have  the 
capability  of  defying  the  decisions  of 
the  International  Institutions  mentioned 
above. 
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Fourth.  An  international  peace  force, 
recruited  Individually  and  not  by  na- 
tional contingents,  capable  of  enforcing 
the  decisions  above  referred  to.  not  only 
against  nation  states  but  against  Indi- 
viduals within  those  states. 

Fifth.  An  automatic  method  of  fi- 
nancing these  International  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  possibly  by  a  small  self- 
assessing  tax  on  transactions  in  Inter- 
national trade,  or  by  making  the  surplus 
of  the^World  Bank  available  to  the  UJJ. 
through  an  IDA-type  soft  loan. 

Sixth.  A  vast  multilateral  interna- 
tional program  for  assisting  the  under- 
developed countries  with  special  empha- 
sis on  food,  education,  public  health, 
housing,  and  population  control. 

Regrettably,  the  proposals  of  the  Panel 
on  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes  did 
not  go  that  far.  However,  they  did  pro- 
pose: 

First.  That  the  United  States  support 
the  position  that  all  states,  including 
those  not  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
have  a  responsibility  (a)  to  resort  to 
measures  of  peaceful  settlement  before 
Initiating  the  use  of  force  In  disputes  in 
which  they  are  Involved  and  (b)  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  efforts  at  peaceful  settle- 
ment even  after  embarking  upon  a  justi- 
fied use  of  force. 

Second.  That  more  frequent  use  be 
made  of  commissions  whose  sole  or  ini- 
tial responsibility  would  be  to  ascertain 
the  facts  and  to  report  them  to  the  po- 
litical organ. 

Third.  That  more  frequent  use  be 
made  In  U.N.  organs  and  committees  of 
rapporteurs  who  would  attempt  to 
achieve  a  consensus  of  view  and  report 
this  to  the  organ  or  committee  involved. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  pro- 
pose to  the  General  Assembly  that  It 
reconstitute  Its  Panel  on  Inquiry  and 
Conciliation,  with  appointments  made  by 
the  Secretary  General  of  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  approximately  30  individ- 
uals with  extensive  experience  In  media- 
tion and  conciliation.  The  members  of 
the  panel  would  be  appointed  for  2-  or 
3 -year  terms  and  would  have  Indicated 
their  willingness,  if  possible,  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  General,  to  the 
Security  Council,  or  to  the  General  As- 
.sembly  for  missions  of  factfinding,  of 
mediation,  and  of  conciliation.  Each 
year  the  Presidents  of  the  preceding 
five  General  Assemblies  would  be  ex- 
oCBclo  members  of  the  Panel.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  would  meet  once  each 
year  with  the  Secretary  General  to  con- 
sider measures  for  Improving  the  ongo- 
ins:  peaceful  settlement  activities  of  the 

U  N 

Fifth  That  greater  flexibility  be  in- 
troduced into  the  UJN.'s  mediation  proc- 
ess by  avoiding  a  strict  timetable  for 
reports  by  those  who  have  been  assigned 
mediation  and  conciliation  responsibili- 
ties. 

Sixth.  That  the  politlca.1  organs,  and 
in  particular  the  Security  Council,  make 
more  frequent  use  of  that  provision  of 
article  37  of  the  charter  which  permits 
recommendations  for  settlement  to  be 
made  to  the  parties  In  dispute. 

11.  mnrxD  nations  pkacxkexpino 

A  number  of  citizen  panels  made  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area,  proposing: 


First.  That  the  United  States  support 
the  creation  of  a  UJ>I.  Peace  Force,  per- 
haps composed  of  two  parts,  <a)  standby 
forces  committed  by  member  nations  and 
(b)  an  elite  force  of  one  to  two  thousand 
men  recnoited — presumably  individual- 
ly— by  the  United  Nations. 

Second.  That  the  United  States  offer 
to  provide  training  and  logistic  support 
for  the  U.N.  Peace  Force  and  encourage 
others  to  do  so. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  support 
the  development  of  an  effective  UJJ. 
Peace  Observation  Corps  recruited  by 
and  available  to  the  Secretary  General. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  and 
other  nuclear  powers  commit  a  fraction, 
such  as  one-half  of  1  percent,  of  their 
annual  defense  expenditures  to  support 
the  UJJ.  Peace  Observation  Corps  and 
other  peacekeeping  activities  of  the  UJJ. 

Fifth.  That  the  United  States  en- 
courage regional  and  worldwide  nonag- 
gresslon  arrangements  embodying  the 
proposals  made  by  President  Johnson  in 
January  1964. 

Sixth.  That  the  United  States  devote 
further  study  to  mechanisms  to  facilitate 
peaceful  change,  such  as  a  World  Court 
of  Equity  to  deal  with  political  disputes, 
as  well  as  ways  and  means  of  making 
greater  use  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  regional  tribunals  to  deal 
with  juridical  matters. 

Seventh.  That  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  support  the  view  that  within  the 
United  Nations  matters  relating  to 
threats  to  the  peace  should  first  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Security  Council — which 
has  primary  but  not  exclusive  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  peace — and 
also  its  support  of  the  respective  and 
complementary  roles  of  the  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  In  the 
authorization  and  conduct  of  peacekeep- 
ing operations. 

Eighth.  That  the  United  States  en- 
courage greater  efforts  to  improve  politi- 
cal coordination  and  smoother  working 
relationships  between  the  United  Nations 
and  regional  organizations. 

Ninth.  That  the  United  States  en- 
courage a  more  widespread  acceptance  of 
true  third-party  attitudes  In  the  peace- 
keeping functions  of  the  United  Nations 
and  greater  utilization  by  members  and 
by  the  orgariizatlon  of  third  parties  in 
mediatory,  conciliatory,  and  all  other 
forms  of  peacekeeping  efforts. 

Tenth.  That  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  initiative  of  other 
members  In  making  Armed  Forces  units 
available  under  a  flexible  callup  system 
for  United  Nations  operations  and  In  in- 
creasing regular  exchanges  of  Informa- 
tion among  themselves  and  with  the 
organization  in  order  to  Improve  the 
utilization  of  such  units. 

Eleventh.  That  the  United  States 
offer,  to  countries  Interested  In  making 
such  preparations  to  participate  In 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities 
but  having  Inadequate  resources  of  their 
own.  the  military  and  financial  assist- 
ance already  available  under  its  foreign 
aid  legislation  for  the  training  or  equip- 
ment of  such  units. 

Twelfth.  That  the  United  States  ex- 
tend Its  Initiative  In  pledging  logLstlcad 
support  to  the  United  Nations  by  making 


its  commitment  more  specific  and  by  a 
continuing  exchange  of  information  with 
other  members  and  the  Secretariat. 

Thirteenth.  That  the  United  States 
explore,  in  appropriate  consultation  with 
governments  in  whose  countries  its  over- 
seas bases  lie.  the  p>ossible  use  of  those 
bases  In  connection  with  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  operations. 

Fourteenth.  That  the  United  States 
encourage  the  Secretariat  and  members 
with  peacekeeping  experience  to  prepare 
and  make  available  documentation  and 
studies  on  all  aspects  of  such  operations, 
in  particular  for  the  benefit  of  govern- 
ments pledging  troop  units  and  other 
support  for  future  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. ^ 

Fifteenth.  That  the  United  States  en- 
courage the  Secretary  General  to 
strengthen  the  fact-gathering  capacity 
of  the  organization  in  relation  to  its 
problems  in  peacekeeping,  in  particular 
by  strengthening  his  staff  of  military  ad- 
visers. 

Sixteenth.  That  the  United  States  seek 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  management  of  peace- 
keeping operations  by  such  means  as  in- 
sisting on  greater  precision  in  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions and  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
advisory  committees  to  assist  him  on 
policy  matters. 

Seventeenth.  That  the  United  States 
encourage  universal  financial  support  of 
peacekeeping  operations  by  members  and 
avoid,  by  its  own  example,  making  ex- 
ceptions in  support  of  particular  opera- 
tions. 

Eighteenth.  That  the  United  States  en- 
courage the  United  Nations  to  charge 
an  appropriate  committee  with  the  study 
of  alternative  plans  for  financing  peace- 
keeping, with  special  emphasis  on  the 
possibilities  of  nonobllgatory  apportion- 
ment of  costs  by  means  of  a  special  scale 
and  of  establishing  a  peace  fund. 

Nineteenth.  That  the  United  States 
propose  the  establishment  by  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  and  General 
Assembly  of  a  widely  representative  com- 
mittee of  members  to  raise  funds,  when 
necessary,  for  special  peacekeeping  pur- 
poses. 

Twentieth.  That  the  United  States, 
when  time  and  circumstances  seem 
favorable,  make  a  contribution  on  the 
order  of  $25  million  to  assist  in  restoring 
the  solvency  of  the  organization. 

13.    UVEAL    or   THI    CONNAIXT   AKXNDMENT 

Repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment  to 
the  resolution  of  swlhercnce  to  the  treaty 
creating  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice was  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Development  of  International 
Law,  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Set- 
tlement of  Disputes,  and  the  Committee 
on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament. 

13.   THX   DXVKLOPIfBNT   OF    XMmNATlONAL    LAW 

These  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  Panel  on  International  Law : 

First.  That  the  United  States  develop 
a  program  for  legal  assistance  to  new 
nations. 

Second.  That  the  United  States  develop 
a  program  for  exchange  of  government 
lawyers  with  other  countries. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  propose 
to  the  United  Nations  the  establishment 
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under  U.N.  auspices  of  an  International 

law  reporter  system. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  ratify 
the  United  Nations  and  the  World  Bank 
arbitration  conventions. 

Fifth.  That  the  United  States  ratify 
the  Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sixth.  That  the  United  States  support 
a  court  for  the  adjudication  of  lower 
level  international  disputes. 

14.   THE   NEKS   TOt   ENrOBdBLE   WOBLO   LAW 

Despite  my  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  the  De- 
velopment of  International  Law,  in  the 
course  of  my  statement  before  the  panel 
I  made  plain  my  keen  disappointment  at 
the  failure  of  the  committee  to  discuss, 
much  less  recommend,  steps  looking 
toward  the  achievement  of  peace  through 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
enforceable  world  law.  I  then  listed  a 
nimiber  of  things  which  can  and  should 
be  done  without  further  delay  to  get  us 
back  on  the  track  toward  the  creation  of 
enforceable  world  law . 

First.  The  United  States  should  take 
the  Initiative  In  prodding  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
legal  matters,  to  get  to  work  on  its  enor- 
mous agenda. 

Second.  A  United  Nations  Charter  Re- 
vision Conference  should  be  called.  In 
c^hqectlon  with  such  a  conference,  a 
plwiTor  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
charter  to  make  the  U.N.  more  effective 
in  Its  peacemaking  activities  should  be 
prepared  and  circulated.  The  proposals 
of  GrenvlUe  Clark  and  Louis  Sohn  for 
revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
contained  In  "World  Peace  Through 
World  Law"  should  be  dusted  off.  taken 
out  of  the  archives,  debated  and  circu- 
lated, and  adopted. 

Third.  The  clauses  of  the  United 
States  "Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a 
Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disar- 
manent  in  a  Peaceful  World"  now  pend- 
ing at  Geneva  which  deal  with  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization,  the 
International  Pesice  Force,  and  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  should  be 
prepared  in  detail.  The  Committee  of 
Western  Jurists  which  has  been  given 
the  job  of  preparing  a  common  negotiat- 
ing position  on  these  matters  should  be 
given  greater  support  by  the  United 
States  and  spurred  to  greater  efforts. 

Fourth.  Most  Important  of  all,  a  series 
of  ofiQclally  sponsored  conferences  with 
the  Russian  bar  and  bench  should  be 
arranged,  on  the  model  of  the  Pugwsish 
international  scientific  conferences.  In- 
ternational legal  development  will  not  be 
very  effective  without  the  Russians,  the 
Eastern  Europeans,  and  the  Chinese. 
There  should  be  an  all-out  cooperative 
effort  by  lawyers  to  coordinate  Western 
legal  thinking,  first  with  Russian  and 
then  with  Chinese  legal  thinking  In  the 
area  of  peacekeeping  machinery  and  en- 
forcement. The  work  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  In  Geneva,  initiated 
and  nurtured  by  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  for- 
mer president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, should  be  given  strong  support. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kiknxdy,  of  New 
York,  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Offi- 
cer.) 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, I  offered  a  suggestion  with  respect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee dealing  with  developing  just  and 
workable  legal  systems  in  underdevel- 
oped countries.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
frightening  lack  of  trained  lawyers  In 
many  of  these  areas,  particularly  Africa. 
It  Is  said  for  example  that  when  Belgium 
pulled  out  of  the  Congo  there  was  hardly 
a  single  qualified  Congolese  lawyer  In 
the  entire  country.  For  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people,  the  only 
available  justice  was  tribal  justice. 

The  United  States,  through  AID. 
should  summon  the  resources  of  the  law 
schools  of  our  country  to  establish  law 
schools  in  all  of  the  tmderdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  where  they  do  not 
now  exist.  Each  such  new  law  school 
should,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  Its 
students  permits,  offer  courses  In  inter- 
national law  with  special  reference  to 
disarmament,  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and  international  peacekeeping 
procedures.  Such  an  effort  should  pro- 
duce, In  10  years  or  less,  a  legal  leader- 
ship group  knowledgeable  in  the  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  achieve  world  peace. 

15.    SESIABCH    ON    THE   OETELOPMENT    OF 
INTERNATIONAL    INBTlTU'llONS 

The  Committee  on  Research  on  the 
Development  of  International  Institu- 
tions performed  a  valuable  service  in 
pointing  out  the  utter  Inadequacy  of  re- 
search for  peace.  It  Is  frightening  to 
contemplate  the  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  which  the  President  recom- 
mends and  the  Congress  gladly  votes  for 
research  to  invent  and  improve  weapons 
for  mass  destruction  of  the  human  race, 
as  compared  to  the  scanty  thousands  of 
dollars  reluctantly  and  grudgingly 
granted  for  research  Into  methods  of 
achieving  world  peace.  One  of  the  most 
shortsighted  acta  of  the  first  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  was  to  cut  back 
both  the  authorization  and  the  tyjpro- 
prlatlon  for  the  research  Into  peace  ac- 
tlvltles  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Surely  we  need  to 
take  another  hard  look  at  our  sense  of 
values,  our  priorities,  and  oiu-  private 
and  public  budgets  in  order  to  adjust 
our  activities  In  the  modem  world. 

We  need — and  so  do  the  Russians  and 
Chinese — less  resesu-ch  into  weapons  of 
war  and  more  research  into  ways  of 
achieving  and  keeping  world  peace. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  a  mixed 
public-private  commission  to  recommend 
how  to  carry  out  our  efforts  for  peace 
through  investigation,  the  marshaling  of 
existing  knowledge,  and  the  acquisition 
of  new  knowledge  which  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  resolution  of  International 
conflict. 

In  my  comments  before  the  cwnmlt- 
tee,  I  noted  that  there  should  really  be  no 
need  for  the  creation  of  such  a  commis- 
sion, although  there  clearly  is  one.  The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
was  created  In  1961  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  to  do  cxswitly 
the  job  the  commission  would  do.  How- 
ever, despite  the  existence  of  the  ACDA, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  research  into 
the  ways  and  means  of  achieving  peace, 
the  job  has  not  yet  been  done. 


What  is  needed  is  a  closer  coordination 
of  existing  research  activity,  and  more 
effective  use  of  agencies  now  in  being — 
although  this  recommendation  need  not 
conflict  with  the  creation  of  the  com- 
mission urged  by  the  psoiel. 

However,  if  we  are  really  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  peace  Is  "the  assign- 
ment of  the  century,"  as  President  John- 
son has  said,  then  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
the  United  States,  as  the  richest  nation 
on  earth,  to  mobilize  its  great  resources — 
Its  scholars,  scientists,  lawyers,  and 
statesmen — In  a  new  Manhattan  project 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  peace,  just  as  the 
first  Manhattan  project  imlocked  the 
secrets  of  the  atom. 

le.      OTTEENATIONAL      MONETAUT      COOPERATION 
AND    DEVELOPMENT    FTNANCE 

The  Committee  on  International  Mon- 
etary Cooperation  and  Development 
Finance  recommended  that  work  should 
promptly  be  begun  on  reform  of  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  based  on  collective 
reserve  units  which  would  be  freed  from 
the  limitations  inherent  in  continued 
dependence  on  the  gold  exchsmge 
standard. 

Second.  The  World  Bank  should  play 
an  Increasing  role  in  coordinating  devel- 
opment assistance  furnished  by  the 
industrial  nations,  recognizing  that  the 
efforts  of  the  developing  countries  are 
basic. 

Fortunately,  both.pf  these  recommen- 
dations are  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  George  Woods  for  the  bank 
and  M.  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer  for  the 
Fimd. 

In  my  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee, I  made  the  following  three  major 
proposals,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to 
fall  on  rather  deaf  ears: 

First,  the  bankers  of  the  world,  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace — for  without  peace 
they  could  not  do  much  banking — and  a 
special  competence  in  financial  matters, 
should  take  It  upon  themselves  to  work 
out  a  system  for  providing  adequate  and 
reliable  financial  support  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations.  The  best 
solution  would  probably  be  a  small  and 
easily  collectible  tax  on  transactions  in 
international  trade. 

This  tax  could  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  invoice,  which  is  always  a  part  of 
the  transaction. 

However,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  an  IDA-type  soft  loan  from  the  World 
Bank  to  the  UJ*.,  which  would  permit 
the  U.N.  to  make  use  of  the  Bank's  large 
undivided  profits. 

It  Is  curious  to  me  that  this  suggestion 
had  not  been  taken  up  earlier.  The  In- 
ternational Development  Association  has 
had  great  success  in  terms  of  making 
soft  loans  to  underdeveloped  countries 
whose  finances  are  in  precarious  condi- 
tion. There  is  no  institution,  national, 
private,  or  public,  whose  financial  con- 
dition is  more  precarious  than  that  of 
the  United  Nations  today.  Without  the 
United  Nations  it  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed for  the  World  Bank  to  function. 
One  would  hope,  as  a  matter  of  survival 
and  protection,  if  for  no  more  generous 
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i^otive  that  the  Bank  would  look  Into 
the  pos-slbiUty  of  assisting  In  the  flnanc- 
tns?  of  the  United  Nations. 

My  second  recommendation  te  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  Invited  to  Join 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion l.s  one  of  the  two  great  gold  producing 
countries  In  the  world,  the  other  being 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  engaging  In  trade  with  both 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  free 
world  countries.  One  would  think  it 
would  want  to  join  the  World  Bank  in 
view  of  its  Interest  in  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  the  other  trading  countries  of 
the  world.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
no  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  days  of  Bretton 
Woods.  I  would  hope  an  invitation 
would  be  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
k>*pt  open  for  it  to  Join. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  not 
slacken  its  own  bilateral  development  ef- 
forts while  we  are  trying  to  strengthen 
aiid  develop  new  cooperative  multilateral 
programs  to  raise  living  standards 
around  the  world. 

JT.    POPWIATIOM 

Flr.?t  The  UB.  Government  should 
encourage  schools  and  universities  here 
ai.d  abroad  to  study  population  In  all  Its 
relevant  aspects — particularly  at  the 
graduate  level  In  relation  to  such  fields 
as  medicine,  public  health,  public  admin- 
istration theology,  economics,  and  other 
behavtora!  sciences. 

Second  The  US.  Government  should 
preailv  expand  Its  support,  both  at  home 
ar.d  abroad,  of  research  related  to  the 
population  problem — particularly  re- 
search on  the  Interrelation  between  pop- 
ulation growth  and  economic  develop- 
ment, on  new  or  improved  techniques,  of 
family  planning,  on  the  means  of  com- 
municating these  techniques  and  on  the 
administration  and  .-nanagement  of  fam- 
ily pla.nnlng  programs, 

Third  The  U.S.  Ooverrment  should 
set  aun  international  exampie  by  cooper- 
aiirs  with  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  organizations  to  make  family 
plannmg  .services  and  information  readi- 
ly available  to  those  \n  the  United  States 
^»,ho  wish  to  have  them,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  be  no  coercion  and 
tha:  In  tax-supported  facilities  there  be 
fui!  freedom  of  choice  of  methods  to  be 
used  in  regulating  pregnancy. 

Fourth.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
greatly  expand  Its  program  of  training 
US  and  foreign  persormel  who 
can  themselves  train  doctors,  nurses. 
auxiliary  personnel,  communications 
specialists,  administrators,  and  others 
needed  In  the  implementation  of  family 
planning  programs  in  the  United  Slates 
and  all  around  the  world. 

Fifth  The  US.  Government  should 
be  prepared  to  make  available  upon  re- 
q  jest  up  to  $100  million  a  year  over  the 
next  3  years  to  help  other  countries  Im- 
piement  programs  of  family  planning  and 
.strengthen  national  health  and  social 
ses  vices  necessary  for  the  support  of 
f  a.Tnly  planning  programs. 

Sixth  US.  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries in  all  of  these  areas  should  lie  re- 
lated to  the  maximum  possible  extent  to 


the  work  of  multilateral  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  relevant  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  Including  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund,  and  the  U.N.  Envelopment 
progiam. 

Seventh.  Private  organizations  should 
be  encouraged  to  expand  their  work  In  all 
of  these  areas,  particularly  In  those  fields 
where  government  assistance  Is  not 
readily  avallabll  and  public  and  private 
sources  should  |  be  encouraged  to  give 
more  generous  support  to  such  organiza- 
tions. 

Eighth.  A  White  House  Conference  on 
Population  should  be  held  within  the 
next  2  years  to  consider  domestic  and 
International  population  trends  and  the 
appropriate  measures  to  deal  with  them. 

Ninth.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  prepare  this  Conference 
through  careful  advance  planning  and 
research  and  to  advise  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  steps  that  may  be  taken  before 
the  Conference  to  deal  with  domestic 
and  international  population  problems. 

Tenth.  The  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  should  undertake  im- 
provements in  organization,  staff,  and 
budgets  necessary  to  discharge  their  In- 
creased responsibilities  pursuant  to  the 
above  recommendations  dealing  with  the 
population  problem. 

The  Chairman  of  the  very  able  Com- 
mittee on  Population  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Year  was  Mr.  Richard 
Gardner,  foimer  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Orga- 
nization, presently  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  and 
a  consultant  to  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg to  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  the  drive  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Gardner  in  leading  his  able  colleagues 
which  resulted  in  this  exceptionally  able 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Population. 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  war  and  peace  Is 
the  problem  of  how  to  curb  unwanted 
population  growth,  which  is  cutting  back 
the  progress  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

Unless  we  can  have  peace,  we  have 
little  hope  of  leaving  to  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren  as  good  a  world  as  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  turned  over  to 
us. 

Although  the  work  of  the  committees 
constituted  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Conference,  those  in  attendance  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  addresses  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey — who  read  a 
message  from  President  Johnson — Chief 
Justice  Warren.  UrUted  Nations  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Goldberg,  Presidential  As- 
sistant McGeorge  Bundy,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

(The  texts  of  these  speeches  are  print- 
ed in  order  as  exhibits  9,  10,  11,  12,  and 
13.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  the  conclusion  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  speech,  which  did  not  deal 
with  disarmament.  I  asked  the  following 
question  from  the  floor : 

Does  th«  state  Department  «upport  a 
treaty  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
as  propoaed  by  President  Kennedy? 


Secretary  Rusk  responded: 

Yes,  yes  and  we've  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  it  at  conferences  and  In  bilateral 
discussions.  We  have  a  lot  of  reasons  for 
being  very  serious  about  disarmament. 

(The  complete  text  of  Secretary  Rusks 
response  appears  in  exhibit  13.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  However,  apart  from 
this  Instance,  by  and  large  the  spokes- 
men for  the  administration,  and  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  State  Department, 
were  far  behind  the  panelists  and  par- 
ticipants in  their  thinking.  They  have 
a  sort  of  inbred  devotion  to  the  status 
quo.  which  resulted  in  almost  every  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  Department  tak- 
ing a  negative  view  of  the  reconmaenda- 
tions  made  by  the  various  committees 
during  the  panel  discussion. 

My  overall  assessment  of  the  Con- 
ference is  that  it  was  enormously  useful. 
Each  of  the  committees  consisted  of  able 
men  and  women  well  qualified  to  ponder 
and  report  on  the  particular  area  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  assigned  to  them. 
Each  of  the  reports  was  well  prepared 
and  showed  evidence  of  good  solid 
thought.  My  own  understanding  of  these 
subjects  was  significantly  advanced  by 
attending  the  Conference  and  I  would 
guess  my  experience  was  not  unique. 

The  some  5,000  participants  who  were 
not  committee  members  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  Conference.  They  were 
diligent  attendants  and  shrewd  ques- 
tioners. Most  of  them  were  experts  in 
one  or  more  of  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion. They  helped  sharpen  and  de- 
fine Issues.  They  contributed  new  ideas 
well  worth  further  exploration. 

On  February  18,  1966,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  made  a  report  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to,  first.  Ambassador  Paul 
Tremblay,  Chairman  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  International  Co- 
operation Year,  and,  second,  to  His  Ex- 
cellency U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

This  report  by  Ambassador  Goldberg 
will  be  found  in  exhibit  14. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  report 
makes  no  reference  to  the  congressional 
delegation  which  attended  the  Confer- 
ence and  participated  quite  actively  in 
the  discussion.  Further.  It  makes  no 
reference  to  Concurrent  Resolution  36, 
which  I  have  referred  to  earlier,  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
taking  to  the  20th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  San  Francisco  In  June  of  1965. 

Further,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
magnificent  address  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  at  the  ctanmittee  meeting  and 
panel  session  on  international  law,  which 
I  have  also  introduced  as  an  exhibit, 
was  not  referred  to  by  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg. 

The  fact  Is  that  while  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  necessarily 
took  the  lead  both  In  preparir^g  for  the 
Conference  and  in  guiding  to  some  ex- 
tent— not  always  constructively — the 
thinking  of  the  panels  and  of  the  com- 
mittees, there  wsu  significant  coopera- 
tion from  both  the  Judiciary  and  the 
legislative. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  participation 
will  be  recognized  when  the  results  of 
the  Conference  are  assessed. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What 
is  to  become  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference? 

It  would  be  a  tragic  waste,  in  my  view, 
if  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  generated 
by  the  Conference  were  simply  to  be  dis- 
sipated tlirough  lack  of  a  followup. 
Through  the  Conference  we  were  able  to 
bring  to  bear  the  experience  and  talents 
of  many  of  our  best  Intellects  on  the 
problems  incident  to  the  search  for 
peace  and  Improved  international  co- 
operation. In  addition,  the  Conference 
has  generated  widespread  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  issues  at  stake.  This 
momentum  must  not  be  lost. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  an  as- 
sessment of  the  CoYiference  made  at  the 
time  by  an  experienced  and  able  Journal- 
ist who  said: 

Iiast  November  28  nearly  6,000  distin- 
guished Americans  met  In  Washington  for 
what  President  Johnson  described  as  "the 
assignment  of  the  centxiry":  exploring  means 
by  which  the  Government  and  citizenry  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation  can  lead 
mankind  to  a  golden  age  of  peace  through 
International  cooperat'on. 

Known  as  the  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Ckwperatlon.  tt  was,  In  many 
ways,  the  conference  of  the  century.  It  was, 
first,  the  largest,  most  comprehensive  Joint 
planning  effort  ever  undertaken  by  American 
citizens  and  Government  olBclals.  Indeed, 
as  the  President  observed  In  a  written  wel- 
come to  participants,  the  8-day  Conference 
was  nothing  less  than  a  "town  meeting  of 
leaders  of  the  Nation." 

In  order  to  sustain  this  forward  move- 
ment, I  recommend : 

First,  the  various  citizen  panels  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  should  be  kept  in  ex- 
istence, and  they  should  be  requested  to 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  revising  and  updating  their 
recommendations  in  the  light  of  chang- 
ing conditions. 

I  have  already  written  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  take  this  step.  I  hope  that 
his  response  will  be  positive. 

Second,  in  order  to  provide  effective 
liaison  between  the  citizen  committees 
and  the  Goverrunent,  there  should  be  cre- 
ated in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President  a 
small  coordinating  office  or  secretariat 
for  citizen  liaison.  Since  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent served  as  Chairmam  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  he  is  the  most  logical 
person  to  oversee  this  operation.  Co- 
ordination on  the  citizen  side  should  be 
provided  through  the  creation  of  a  Citi- 
zen Steering  Committee,  made  up  of  five 
or  six  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  to  the  Conference. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  nongovernmental  organizations 
which  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Conference  should  be  encour- 
aged to  stimulate  wide  public  debate  on 
the  great  issues  of  international  coop- 
eration raised  at  the  Conference,  and  to 
continue  to  play  an  active  role,  in  part- 
nership with  the  Government,  toward  the 
end  of  increasing  international  coopera- 
tion, by  making  specific  recommenda- 


tions for  governmental  action  and  press- 
ing for  their  implementation. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  the  Congress — 
and  particularly  the  Senate — ^has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  pick  up  where  the  Confer- 
ence left  off.  by  pressing  ahead  to  con- 
sider the  required  action  where  congres- 
sional action  is  called  for  by  a  Conference 
recommendation. 

After  all,  under  article  I,  section  1  of 
the  Constitution,  legislative  authority  is 
vested  not  in  the  President  but  in  the 
Congress.  It  may  well  be  that  we  have 
been  somewhat  remiss  in  performing  our 
constitutional  legislative  responsibilities 
during  the  last  several  years. 

Congress  should  also  exercise  its  over- 
sight and  investigatory  powers  as  to 
those  recommendations  affecting  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Each  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  any 
Conference  recommendation  should  con- 
sider itself  obliged  to  weigh  that  proposal 
as  It  would  a  request  from  the  executive, 
authorizing  studies  and  holding  hearings 
where  necessary. 

This  will  mean,  first,  building  on  the 
recent  peace  offensive  of  which  the  Con- 
ference is  a  key  element,  and  pressing 
ahead  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32,  the  "Planning  for  Peace"  resolution; 
second,    calling    hearings,    particularly 
in   the   Foreign   Relations   Subcommit- 
tees    on     Disarmament,     Intertiatlonal 
Organizations   and   International   Eco- 
nomic   and    Social    Policy    Affairs,    to 
develop      just      what      the      executive 
branch  is  doing  about  the  recommenda- 
tions of   the   Conference,   if   suiy thing; 
third,  giving  maximum  publicity  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  various  commit- 
tees through  floor  speeches  in  the  Senate 
and  mailings:  fourth,  working  for  Senate 
approval  of  the  United  States-Union  of 
Soviet     Socialist     RepubUcs     Consular 
Treaty    and    repeal    of    the    Connally 
amendment,    as    recommended   by    the 
various  committees;  and  fifth,  pressing 
our   delegation   to  the    18-Natlon   Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva  to  pro- 
pose and  urge  on  the  Conference  in  gen- 
eral   and    the    Russians    in    particular, 
agreement  on  not  only  the  arms  control 
proposals  recommended  by  the  Wlesner 
Committee,  but  also  on  the  treaties  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  un- 
der strict  international  controls — that  is. 
enforeible  world  law — which  have  been 
gathering  dust  in  the  files  of  the  Palais 
des  Nations  since  they  were  tabled  by 
ourselves  and  the  Russians  in  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  this  report  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  American  people 
by  returning  to  President  Johnson's 
charge  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation: 

To  search  and  explore  and  canvass  and 
thoroughly  discuss  every  conceivable  ap- 
Jjroach  and  avenue  of  cooperation  that  could 
lead  to  peace.  That  flve-letter  word  la  the 
goal  of  all  of  us.  It  la  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  we  face.  It  la  the  assign- 
ment of  the  century,  and  If  we  fall  in  that 
assignment,  everything  will  come  to  naught. 

We  cannot,  and  I  believe  we  shall  not, 
fail.  But  our  success  can  come  about 
only  through  the  tireless  efforts  and 
steadfast  dedication  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  in  private  life  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  peace  and  inter- 
national cooperation,  and  the  millions 


more  who  will  Join  with  them  if  ade- 
quately stimulated  to  do  so.  We  are 
closer  to  success  today  because  of  the 
work  of  those  who  labored  so  long  and 
so  hard  to  make  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooi>eration  a 
success,  and  out  of  whose  talent  and  wis- 
dom and  devotion  have  come  the  many 
recommendations  of  the  Conference.  Let 
us  hope — and  let  us  work — to  make  these 
recommendations  for  strengthened  in- 
ternational cooperation  a  reality,  so  that 
tomorrow  we  shall  be  closer  still  to  that 
goal  for  which  we  all  strive:  enduring 
worldwide  peace  under  the  rule  of  law. 
Exaiarr  1 
Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Genebal 

ASSKliCBLT 

((Without  reference  to  a  Committee   (A/Ii. 

419  and  Add.  1))  1844  (XVH).  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year ) 

The  General  Assembly. 

Deeply  convinced  that  wider  and  more  In- 
tensive International  cooperation  would 
provide  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
dispersing  International  tensions. 

Noting  that  a  large  measure  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  various  fields  exists 
among  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 

Believing  that  the  world  would  be  well 
served  both  by  an  Increased  awareness  of 
the  existing  level  of  International  coopera- 
tion and  by  a  marked  Increase  In  the  number 
of  projects  In  diverse  fields  Jointly  under- 
taken on  an  International  basis, 

Realizing  that  Increased  International  co- 
operation can  most  readily  be  brought  about 
by  expanding  and  building  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  existing  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, particularly  the  United  Nations, 

Confident  that  an  appropriate  way  of  cele- 
brating the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  through  a  year  of  Increased 
International  cooperation  and  Joint  efforts 
and  undertakings. 

Convinced  that  a  designated  period  may 
serve  both  to  direct  attention  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  mankind  and  to  accelerate 
the  Joint  efforts  being  undertaken  to  further 
them, 

1.  Requests  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  nominate  a  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee of  up  to  12  Member  States  to  meet  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters;  > 

2.  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  designating  1965, 
the  20th  year  of  the  United  Nations,  as  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year,  and  to  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  lu  18th  session  on 
the  feasibility  and  financial  Implications  of 
this  prc^>osal; 

3.  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  to 
report  to  t^e  General  Assembly  at  Its  18th 
session  on  measures  and  activities  that  might 
be  undertaken  by  member  states  and  by  and 
through  specialized  agencies  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  In  pursuance 
of  the  present  resolution  and  in  furtherance 
of  Its  objectives; 

4.  Invite  nongovernmental  organizations 
having  consultative  status  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU,  the  specialized  agencies 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  any  other  appropriate  organizations  in 
member  states  to  begin  making  plans  for 
special  efforts  and  projects  for  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year,  and  to  render  all 
assistance  to  the  Preparatory  Committee: 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  faculties  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  for  the  accomplishment 


>  At  the  1303d  plenary  meeting,  on  Dec  20, 
1962,  the  President  Informed  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  nomination  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Preparatory  Committee  would  l)« 
announced  at  a  later  date. 
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ber 19. 1»«2). 


RKSOLtmow  ADorren  bt  thi  OnrBUL 
Assnm.T 

([WlUiout  reference  to  a  committee  (A/t. 
433  Rev  1))  1907  (XVII).  International 
Cooperation  Year  ( 

The  General  Assembly. 

Reaffirming  Ita  resolution  1844  (XVII)  of 
December  19.  1962. 

NoUng  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee on  the  International  Cooperation 
Year.' 

Conaclou*  of  the  many  grave'  International 
problenu  wblch  remsUn  unresolved  and  of 
the  consequent  need  for  International  co- 
operation. 

Considering  It  essential  that  member  states 
should  endeavor  to  promote  measvures  aimed 
ftt  the  eUmlnatlon  of  International  tension. 

Convinced  that  Increased  public  awareness 
of  the  extent  and  significance  of  existing 
everyday  cooperation  would  lead  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  ths  world 
community  and  of  the  common  interests  of 
mankind, 

Convinced  that  devoting  a  year  to  Inter- 
national coopteratlon  would  help  to  bring 
about  Increased  world  understanding  and 
roop)eratlon.  and  thereby  facilitate  the  set- 
t>ment  of  major  international   problems. 

1.  Designates  1965.  the  20th  year  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  International  Coopera- 
tion Year: 

a.  Expresses  appreciation  to  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  on  the  International  Co- 
operation Year  for  Its  work; 

1  Takes  note  of  the  general  criteria,  the 
»u«;ffe«*'Kl  activities  and  the  publicity  pro- 
po«a;«  recommended  by  the  preparatory  com- 
n-.i*'.e«  In  Its  report: 

4  CfUIs  up-jn  all  member  states,  the 
specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic 
Er.«>rsr?  Agency  and  the  nongovernmental 
orsanizationa  concerned; 

A  To  take  note  of  the  designation  of  1905 
»s  International  Cooperation  Year; 

ibi  To  publicize  to  the  w  dest  extent  fea- 
sioie  the  activities  of  Intermttlonal  coopera- 
uon  In  which  they  have  been  and  are  at 
present  engaged  and  thel.-  efforts  to 
s;.rengthen  and  expand  these  activities; 

I  c  I  To  formulate  such  plans  and  pro- 
tfiOM  as  seem  to  them  spproprlate  to  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Year; 

5.  Decides  to  establish  a  committee  for  the 
International  Cooperation  Year,  which  would 
bd  composed  of  not  more  than  13  members 
to  be  appckinted  by  the  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

8    Requests  the  committee: 

iftj  To  draw  up  and  coordinate  plans  for 
tne  International  Cooperation  Year,  taking 
;nio  account  the  views  and  Intentions  of  the 
govprnments  of  member  states,  the  special- 
ized agencies,  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  nongovernmental  or- 
g.inlzatlona  concerned; 

b )  To  organlEe  and  prepare  for  suitable 
rt-uvltles  for  the  International  Cooperation 
Year  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations. 
be.^rtr.e  In  mind  the  report  of  the  preparatory 
ron-.mi:tee: 

7  Invites  member  states,  the  specialized 
a^'en-jes.  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  the  nongovernmental  organisa- 
tions concerned  to  make  available  to  the 
committee,  as  appropriate.  Information  on 
their  plans  and  Intentions  for  the  Inter- 
nauonal  Cooperation  Year; 

8  Requests  the  Secretary  General.  Uklng 
into  account  United  Nations  participation  In 
the  International  Cooperation  Year,  to  pro- 
vide   within    existing    budgetary    limits    all 
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necessary  facilities  for  promoting  and  carry- 
ing forward  the  International  Cooperation 
Year; 

9.  Requests  the  committee  to  submit  an 
interim  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  19th  session  ( 136ad  plenary  meeting. 
November  2 1 .  1963 ) . 

The  President  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
pursuance  of  paragraph  6  of  the  above  resolu- 
tion, appointed  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  International  Cooperation 
Year. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  Is  composed  of  the 
following  member  states:  Argentina,  Canada, 
Central  African  Republic,  Ceylon.  Cyprus. 
Chechoslovakia,  Finland,  India.  Ireland.  Li- 
beria, Mexico,  and  United  Arab  Republic. 

ExHtarr    3 

A    PKOCLAMATION    bt    TKB    PxESmENT    OF    THE 

UNrrxD   States   or  America 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  designated  the  year  1965  as 
International    Cooperation    Year;    and 

Whereas  the  year  1965  also  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations:  and 

Whereas  International  coor>eratlon  Is 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  a  peaceful 
world  order;  and 

Where.is  International  organizations  are 
vital  In  the  modern  world  and  provide  the 
necessary  foundation  for  a  peaceful  world 
community:  and 

Whereas  the  world  has  moved  rapidly  to- 
ward international  cooperation  and  organi- 
sation In  recent  years — especially  within  the 
family  of  the  United  Nations  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  movement  for  international 
cooperation  has  had,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  highly  desirable  to  assess  this 
development  and  examine  promptly  what 
further  steps  can  be  taken  In  the  Immediate 
future  toward  enhancing  International  co- 
operation and  strengthening  world  organi- 
zation: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  year  1965  to  be  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  in  the  United 
States  of  Anjerlca;  rededlcate  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  principle 
of  International  cooperation;  and  direct  the 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  examine 
thoroughly  what  additional  steps  can  be 
taken  In  this  direction  in  the  Immediate 
future. 

I  also  call  upon  our  national  citizen 
organizations  to  undertake  Intensive  edu- 
cational programs  to  Inform  their  member- 
ships of  recent  progress  in  International  co- 
operation and  urge  them  to  consider  what 
further  a^ps  can  be  taken. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  tuid  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  at  Washington  this  2d 
day  of  October  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  188th. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State. 

ExHiBrr  4 
Rxmaiks  or  THE  Pbesisent  to  the  iNm- 

NATIONAL  COOPEXATION    YEAX  GBOCF  IN  THE 

State  Dining  Room,  Octobxe  2,  1964 
President  Johnson:  If  you  have  never 
been  late  to  a  meeting,  you  won't  under- 
stand my  position,  but  I  do  ask  your  Indul- 
gence and  do  thank  you  very  much  for  what 
I  hope  is  your  understanding.  I  have  been 
riinnlng  late  all  morning.  I  dldnt  know 
w«  had  as  many  majority  leaders  In  the 
Congress  ss  we  have.     They  are  all  hoping 


that   they   can   go   home   this   week.    I   am 
hoping  that  they  go  home,  too. 

I  have  Just  left  more  ex-presldents  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  than  I  erer  real- 
ized existed,  but  since  they  were  lawyers  for 
Johnson,  I  am  glad  they  were  there.  I  had 
to  meet  with  them,  so  please  forgive  me  and 
I  promise  to  try  not  to  be  so  tardy  In  my 
public  appointments  In  the  future. 

I  am  very  proud  to  welcome  this  most 
distinguished  assembly  of  moet  distin- 
guished Americans.  I  regret  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  cannot  be  with  us 
this  morning — Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson 
He  Is  otherwise  engaged  In  Cleveland  and 
Chicago  In  a  pursuit  that  I  regard  as  no 
vice. 

You  have  come  here  and  we  are  brought 
together  by  a  very  old  and  a  very  honored 
American  Interest — the  Interest  of  fostering 
International  cooperation  Instead  of  Inter- 
national conflict.  We  are  here  today  to 
proclaim  1965  as  International  Co<veratlon 
Year  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  observance  will  be  commemorated 
around  the  world  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Por  the  United  States. 
cooperation  with  other  nations  and  other 
peoples  is  always  uppermost  in  our  minds 
and  Is  the  first  aim  of  our  policies,  the  central 
Instrument  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  it  Is  the 
central  goal  of  administrations  of  both 
parties — the  great  leaders  of  which  many  are 
In  the  room  today. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  would 
not  have  It  otherwise.  The  value  of  Inter- 
national coo{>eratlon  and  understanding  is 
recognized  by  all  of  us.  The  extent  of  co- 
operation that  la  In  existence  is  realized  by 
too  few.  Today  the  United  States  partici- 
pates In  some  80  International  organizations. 
We  take  part  In  nearly  600  International 
conferences,  and  we  faithfully  honor  14.300 
treaties  and  agreements  that  we  have  made 
with  other  nations  In  the  world. 

T^o  points  are  clear: 

First.  International  cooperation  Is  simple, 
not  an  Idea  nor  an  Ideal.  We  think  It  Is  a 
clear  necessity  to  our  survival.  TTie  greater 
the  nation,  the  greater  Is  Its  need  to  work 
eooperatlvely  with  other  people,  with  other 
countries,  with  other  nations. 

Second,  international  cooperation  to  no 
longer  an  academic  subject;  it  is  a  fact  of 
life,  as  I  have  Just  Illustrated.  Our  chal- 
lenge Is  not  to  debate  the  theory  or  the 
concept,  but  our  challenge  is  to  Improve  and 
to  perfect  and  to  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tions that  already  exist. 

In  1965.  It  Is  the  hope  of  your  Ooremment 
that  International  Cooperation  Year  may 
be  used  for  a  useful  review  and  purposeful 
planning.  Por  this  end,  I  am  appointing  a 
special  Cabinet  Committee  to  direct  this 
work  and  to  develop  all  possible  proposals 
for  the  future. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  we  can  find  many 
areas  to  encourage  much  more  progressive 
and  purposeful  labor  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  This  Is  what  we  ahall  be  doing. 
I  have  asked  you  here  this  morning  to  make 
a  special  appeal  to  you  and  to  request  your 
labors,  too.  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will 
help  me  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  of  your  Government  to  carry  the  story 
of  international  cooperation  and  organiza- 
tion to  the  American  people. 

Public  understanding,  public  support,  is 
vital  and  basic  to  our  success  in  striving  for 
world  understanding  and  cooperation.  You 
can't  be  a  statesman  unless  you  get  elected. 
and  It  Is  pretty  difficult  for  us  to  be  success- 
ful in  a  movement  of  this  kind  If  we  do  not 
have  the  broad,  solid  support  of  the  people, 
becaus*  under  our  system  tbej  are  the 
masters. 

More  than  that,  I  hope  that  your  talents 
may  \>e  turned  to  systematic  study  of  the 
next  steps  that  private  organizations  may 
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take  to  further  this  cooperation.  There  is 
more  extensive  Interest  In  this  on  the  private 
level  than  I  think  there  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. BUEiness  organizations,  farm  organi- 
zations, labor  tinions,  universities,  church 
bodies,  women's  gfroups,  professional  soci- 
eties, are  all  expanding  their  interests  and 
their  operations  abroad  and  are  all  concerned 
with  what  Is  happening  In  the  other  120- 
odd  nations  In  the  world  to  an  extent  that 
has' never  been  equaled  before,  I  say  pride- 
fully  and  proudly. 

There  Is  much  going  on  In  this  field  in  this 
country  and  throughout  tlw  world.  There 
Is  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest to  do  even  more  If  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  leadership.  So  your  task  is  to  help 
bring  these  together,  how  to  harness  these 
resources  and  channel  them  in  the  proper 
direction.  Those  with  the  experience  and 
background  that  you  have  mtiat  make  known 
what  Is  going  on,  what  the  next  steps  are. 
and  how  those  with  time  and  resources  can 
most  usefully  Join  these  labors. 

In  this  <day-tn)d  In  this  age  man  has  too 
many  common^+nterests  to  waste  his  energies, 
his  talents,  and  .fels  substance  In  primitive 
arrogance  <fr  destructive  conflict.  In  short, 
you  are  gotng  to  have  to  be  the  captains  of 
a  moveibMit  toVlead  people  to  love  Instead 
of  hate.  iTou  ar*  eolng  to  have  to  be  the 
leaders  in  a  movement  to  guide  people  In 
preserving  humanity  Instead  of  destroying 
It.  You  are  going  to  be  thaleaders  In  a 
crusade  to  help  get  rid  of  wie  ancient 
enemies  of  mankind — Ignorance,  Illiteracy, 
poverty,  and  disease — because  we  know  that 
these  things  must  go  and  we  also  know  from 
cur  past  that  If  we  do  not  adjust  to  this 
change  peacefully,  we  will  have  to  adjust  to 
It  otherwise. 

As  a  great  leader  said  In  this  room  not 
many  years  ago,  "If  a  peaceful  revolution  Is 
Impossible,  a  violent  revcdutlon  is  Inevi- 
table." So  I  believe  that  the  true  realists  In 
the  second  half  of  this  20th  century  are 
those  who  bear  the  dream  of  new  ways  for 
new  cooperation. 

You  will  be  frowned  upon.  Some  will 
call  you  an  idealist.  Some  will  call  you  a 
crackpot,  and  some  may  even  call  you  worse 
than  that.  They  may  say  you  are  soft  or  hard 
or  don't  understand  what  it  Is  all  al>out  In 
some  of  these  fields,  but  what  greater  am- 
bition could  you  have  and  what  greater 
satisfaction  could  come  to  you  than  the 
knowledge  that  you  had  entered  a  partner- 
ship with  your  Government  that  had  pro- 
vided the  leadership  In  the  world  that  had 
preserved  humanity  instead  of  destroyed  it. 
So  this  year  and  next  year  and  In  the  years 
to  come,  International  cooperation  must  be 
an  enduring  way  of  life  in  the  community 
of  man. 

If  I  am  here — I  am  speaking  now  politically 
and  not  physically — I  don't  anticipate  any 
violence,  but  If  I  am  here,  I  intend  next  year 
to  call  a  Wtilte  House  Conference  and  I  want 
all  of  you  to  start  thinking  about  It  now. 
I  want  you  to  talk  to  your  friends  about  it. 
I  want  to  call  a  White  House  Conference  to 
search  and  explore  and  canvass  and 
thoroughly  discuss  every  conceivable  ap- 
procu:b  and  avenue  of  cooperation  that  could 
lead  to  peace.  That  five-letter  word  is  the 
goal  of  all  of  tis.  It  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant problem  we  face.  It  Is  the  assign- 
ment of  the  century  for  each  of  you  and  if  we 
fall  In  that  assignment,  everything  will  come 
to  naught. 

If  we  succeed,  think  how  wonderful  the 
year  2000  will  be:  and  It  Is  already  so  excit- 
ing to  me  that  I  am  Just  hoping  ttiat  my 
heart  and  stroke  and  cancer  committee  can 
come  up  with  some  good  results  that  will 
Insure  that  all  of  us  can  live  beyond  100  so 
we  can  partlclp)ate  In  that  glorloiis  day  when 
aU  the  fruits  of  our  labors  and  our  Imagina- 
tions today  are  a  reality. 


It  now  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  sign  the  proclamation  designating  1965 
to  the  International  Cooperation  Year  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  am  very  proud 
this  morning  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  coun- 
try and  the  leader  of  a  nation  that  can  have 
voluntarily  assembled  in  the  first  house  of 
this  land  the  quality  and  quantity  of  talent 
that  faces  me  now.  To  each  of  you,  for  the 
time  you  have  taken  and  waited,  for  the 
money  you  spent  in  coming  here,  for  the 
thought  that  you  have  given,  but  more  Im- 
portant, for  what  you  are  going  to  do.  on 
behalf  of  the  Nation,  I  eay  we  are  grateful. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

ExHiBrr  5 
S.  Cojf .  Res.  33 
Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  stated  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
communication  to  the  Congress  on  arms  con- 
trol on  January  15,  1965.  to  be  "vigilant  for 
opportunities  for  Improving  the  hopes  for 
peace";  and 

Whereas  the  steps  taken  toward  peace  in 
the  past  four  years.  Including  the  adoption 
of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the 
hot  line  agreement,  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution against  weapons  In  space,  and  the 
pursuit  of  a  policy  of  mutual  example  in 
reducing  excessive  defense  expenditures,  have 
contributed  to  the  relaxation  of  interna- 
tional tensions;  and 

Whereas  these  developments  have  en- 
hanced the  prospect  for  the  negotiation  of 
further  international  agreements  based  upon 
mutual  interest  and  calculated  to  advance 
the  cause  of  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  basic  purpose  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  Is  the  achievement  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace,  which  can  best  be  attained 
tlirougb  the  development  of  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  International  community;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  at  its  fourteenth  session,  unani- 
mously adopted  "the  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  xmder  effective  In- 
ternational control",  and  called  upon  govern- 
ments "to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  con- 
structive solution   of  this  problem";    and 

Whereas  President  Eisenhower  stated  on 
Septemter  23,  1960,  to  the  Fifteenth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  "Thus,  we  see  as  our  goal, 
not  a  superstate  above  nations,  but  a  world 
community  embracing  them  all,  rooted  in 
law  and  Justice  and  enhancing  the  poten- 
tialities and  common  purposes  of  all  peo- 
ples"; and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  stated  on 
September  26,  1961,  that  we  must  create 
"worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  as 
we  outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons",  and 
stated  further  on  June  10,  1963,  that  "our 
primary  long-range  Interest"  is  "general  and 
complete  disarmament — designed  to  take 
place  by  stages,  permitting  parallel  political 
developments  to  build  the  new  Institutions 
of  peace  which  would  take  the  place  of 
arms";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  program  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world,  introduced  at  the  sixteenth 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, defined  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  as  "A  world  where  there  shall  be  a 
permanent  state  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  International  con- 
trol" and  the  "Institution  of  effective  means 
for  the  enforcement  of  International  agree- 
ments, for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations" 
and  called  for  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  to  Insure 
compliance  with  disarmament  obligations,  a 
United  Nations  Peace  Force  to  keep  the  peace 
during  the  period  of  disarmament  and  there- 
after: and  Improved  processes  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes;  and 


Whereas  President  Kennedy,  In  addressing 
the  eighteenth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  September  20,  1963, 
called  for  the  revision  <rf  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  permit  the  development 
of  that  body  Into  "a  genuine  world  security 
system",  and  declared  that  the  peacekeeping 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  sound  fi- 
nancial arrangements  and  the  maintenance 
of  standby  peace  force  contingents  by  mem- 
ber nations,  and  that  resort  to  special  mis- 
sions for  the  conciliation  and  adjudication 
of  international  disputes  be  increased;  and 
Whereas  the  realization  of  these  goals 
through  international  negotiations.  United 
Nations  Charter  revision,  or  othera-ise,  is  a 
matter  of  urgency  because  ( 1 )  technological 
and  political  developments  have  given  rise 
to  new  perils  to  peace  through  the  Increasing 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  evidenced  by 
the  successful  detonation  of  a  nuclear  de- 
vice by  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  con- 
tinued development  of  an  independent  nu- 
clear deterrent  by  France,  and  the  possibility 
ttiat  several  other  nations,  which  have  the 
capacity  to  make  nuclear  weapons,  will  fol- 
low a  similar  course;  and  (3)  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  the  arms  race  is  preventing  hu- 
man needs  from  being  met  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, during  recent  sessions,  has  resolved 
to  keep  in  being  the  Cooamittee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  rev-lewlng  ttte 
charter,  and  has  further  resolved  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  submit  periodic  reports,  with 
recommendations,  to  future  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly;  and 

Whereas  the  achievement  of  an  interna- 
tional accord  for  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  controls  and  the 
development  of  international  peacekeeping 
machinery  require  not  only  the  support  of 
the  Congress,  but  also  an  Informed  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  eoncwrinf),  That  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  supported  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  and  disarmament  xmder  legally 
effective  controls  and  to  develop  interna- 
tional Institutions  capable  of  permanently 
keeping  the  peace. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  hereby  requested 
to  formulate  as  Bp>eedlly  as  possible  specific 
and  detailed  proposals  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  establishment 
of  an  International  authority  to  keep  the 
peace  under  conditions  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  effectively  guaranteed  by 
adequate  Inspection  and  controls.  In  for- 
mulating such  proposals,  the  President  is 
requested  to  consider  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  international  machinery 
for  the  supervision  of  disarmament  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  including  (1)  an  In- 
ternational Disarmament  Organization;  (2) 
a  permanent  World  Peace  Force:  (3)  world 
tribunals  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes  not  settled  by  nego- 
tiations: (4)  other  international  institutions 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  world  peace 
under  the  rule  of  law;  and  (6)  appropriate 
and  reliable  financial  arrangements  for  the 
support  of  such  peacekeeping  machinery, 
may  best  be  achieved  by  revision  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  by  a  new 
treaty,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Sac.  3.  The  President  stiould  make  such 
proposals  available  to  the  OonereM  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

Sac.  4.  The  President  is  requested  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  heads 
of  government  of  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  urge  them  to  initiate  within 
their  governments  studies  of  matters  ger- 
mane to  this  resoluUon  and  %o  formulate 
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and   make  g:enerally  available  recommenda- 
tlona  baaed  upon  nncix  atudlea. 

ExHiBrr  6 

8    OOK    Rm    36 
Whereaa  the  year  1965  mark*  the  twentieth 
anniversary   of   the   United   Natlona.    which 
will  be  celebrated  in  San  Pranclsco  on  June 
26.  1065:  and 

Wbereaa  the  United  Nations  General  A«- 
sembly  iuu  designated  the  year  1065  u 
"International  Cooperation  Year";   and 

Whereaa  the  President  of  the  United  Statee 
has  proclaimed  1965  as  "International  Co- 
operation Year";  and  haa  »et  up  a  broad  pro- 
gram within  the  executive  branch  to  review 
our  present  international  poUcles  in  coop»er- 
atlon  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  dlatln- 
i^lshed  private  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  charged  those 
participating  In  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  program  to  "search  and  explore 
and  canvass  and  thoroughly  discuss  every 
conceivable  approach  and  avenue  of  coopera- 
tion that  could  lead  to  peace";  and 

Whereas  the  International  Cooperation 
Year  program  will  culminate  In  a  White 
H  ;'»•  r-rference  on  International  Coopera- 
•:  F  i  •  :  -i  the  President  has  announced  he 
•* .  .       fivene  In  November  1966;  and 

'A  :.»reas  during  the  twenty  years  of  Its 
ex;5;,ence  the  United  Nations  has  played  an 
Important,  and  at  times  crucial,  role  In  pur- 
suit of  one  of  iw  stated  purposes  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war,  which  twice  In  our  lifetime  has  brought 
untold  sorrow  to  mankind";  and 

Whereas  during  that  time  the  United  Na- 
tions has  also  performed  a  valuable  service 
through  the  speclallaed  agencies  and  other- 
wise in  helping  to  establish  human  rights 
a.id  to  eliminate  those  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind — hunger,  poverty,  disease,  and  Ig- 
norance   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houte  of  Rep- 
'fsentatives  ccmcMrring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  of 
America  rededlcates  Itself  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  further- 
A:\ce  jf  international  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  order:  and  that  all 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
urged  to  do  likewise. 

3«c.  a.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  In  connection  with  the  examin- 
ation for  International  Cooperation  Year  of 
United  States  participation  In  International 
cooperative  activities,  the  executive  branch 
should  — 

i  >  review  with  a  high  sense  of  urgency 
the  rurrent  state  of  international  peacekeep- 
ir.i?  machinery  with  a  view  to  making  specific 
suggest  ions  for  strengthening  this  ma- 
chinery 2  I  review  other  major  elements  of 
ir.'.«rn.dtional  community  and  cooperation 
With  a  v.ew  to  making  specific  suggestions 
t  ;  .">n.  te  the  growth  of  Institutions  of  In- 
terruit;  ha;  rooperatlon  and  law  and  order. 
an-l  i3i  review  urgently  the  status  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  with  a  view  to  fur- 
ther progress  in  reducing  the  dangers  and 
burden  of  competitive  national  armaments. 
Sic  3  In  order  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Congress  In  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Cooperation, 
subject  to  an  Invitation  by  the  President, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  congressional  dele- 
gation of  twelve  members  to  be  composed  of 
SIX  members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempers  at  the  Senate  and  six 
memtjera  o!  the  House  of  Representa- 
t.,es  :ipp.3»nted  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
H  ise  ,f  Representatives.  Any  vacancy  In 
i.-,»  memoerihip  of  the  delegation  shall  be 
r..ed  m  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
tn«  origma;  i:>po!:.*.nienta. 

Parsed  the  Senate  June  16,  IBM. 
Attest 

I'TLTtw  n.  JoHtrsTOK,  Secret*tTi. 


Exhibit  7 
(List  of   names   on   panelist*  of  the  eight 

panels   may    be    fotuul   In   the   following 

exhibits:) 
R«PO«T  OF  TUB  CoMiirmts  ON  Ak&ts  CoN-nioL 

AND       DlOAaMAMKNT,       NATIONAL       CiTIZXNS' 

Commission   of   th«   Whit*   Housi   Con- 

FKKXNCS   ON    InTXSNATIONAI.    COOPKEATION 

committkx  MKMBXBS 
Dr.   Jerome  B.   Wlesner,   Chairman,  dean, 
School  of  Science,  llsissachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  former  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President   for   Science   and   Technology. 
Dr.  Donald  O.  Brennan.  Hudson  Institute. 
Fredrick  M.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York 
bar,    former    representative    of    the    United 
States  at  the  10-Natlon  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.    Vernon    Perwerda,    assistant    general 
secretary.  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  In  the  United  States. 
Mr.  John  Fischer,  editor.  Harper's. 
Roewell   Ollpatrlc,    Esq.,   of   the   the   New 
York  bar,  former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Joseph   J.   Johnston,   Esq.,   of   the   Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  bar. 

Dr.  Ceo'l  Kaysen,  Llttauer  professor  of 
political  economy,  Harvard  University,  for- 
mer Dep«u'tment  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Dr.  Robert  Martin,  professor  of  political 
science,  Howard  University. 

Mr.  John  M.  Mitchell,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Dr.  William  V.  O'Brien,  Chairman,  Insti- 
tute of  World  Policy,  Georgetown  University, 
Mrs.    Josephine    Pomerance,    civic    leader, 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Rev.  Richard  Splllane,  8 J.,  director,  center 
for  peace  research,  the  Crelghton  University. 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  former  Speclcd  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  VS.  Representative  to  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee. 

Committee  staff:  Dr.  Walter  C.  Clemens, 
Jr.,  executive  officer,  assistant  professor  of 
political  science,  MiMsachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  National  Citizens'  Commission  on 
International  Cooperation  for  presentation 
at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation. 

While  preparing  the  report  the  committee 
had  the  benefit  of  consultations  with  Gov- 
ernment officials:  the  reconamendatlons  are 
those  of  the  National  Citizens'  Commission 
Committee. 

BT7MMAST 

The  arms  limitation  agreements  reached 
in  1963-64  demonstrate  that  progress  is  pos- 
sible in  reducing  the  dangers  and  costs  of 
military  and  political  competition.  But  this 
committee  believes  that  additional  steps  are 
urgently  required  to  deal  with  a  series  of 
problems  that,  left  unresolved,  threaten  to 
disrupt  seriously  whatever  uneasy  equilibri- 
um has  been  achieved  in  world  politics. 

Two  Imperatives  are  uppermost:  First,  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  beyond 
the  present  five  atomic  powers;  second,  to 
curb  and  then  reduce  the  arms  buildup 
taking  place  among  and  within  these  same 
five  countries,  a  spiral  driven  upward  by  new 
technological  possibilities  and  by  the  un- 
certainties resulting  from  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

These  major  challenges  are  closely  related 
to  four  other  pressing  problems:  First,  the 
btiildup  of  conventional  arms,  particularly  in 
the  developing  countries,  which  Inflames  na- 
tional sentiments,  threatens  to  bring  on  war 
in  several  regions  of  the  world,  and  wastes 
vital  economic  resources:  second,  the  stUl 
unresolved  security  problems  of  Central 
Europe:  third,  the  failure  so  far  to  engage 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  a  genuine 


dialog  exploring  possible  common  Interests 
In  arms  limitations;  and,  fourth,  the  struc- 
tural inadequacies  of  the  United  Nations  for 
Internal  peacekeeping  missions  and  for  the 
supervision  of  arms  limitations. 

To  deal  effectively  with  these  challenges 
win  require  that  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world  set  aside  fear,  chauvinism, 
cynicism,  and  Inertia  to  invest  the  re- 
sources, courage,  and  good  will  required  to 
build  mutual  seciirlty  in  ways  less  costly  and 
dangerous  than  primary  reliance  upon  stra- 
tegic autarchy. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  control 
0*  nuclew  armed  forces  Is  becoming  more 
difficult  with  each  passing  year  and  that  a 
major  effort  must  be  made  now  to  halt  the 
drift  toward  international  anarchy.  There 
is  a  de^>erate  need  to  reestablish  confidence 
In  the  capability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
Insure  the  peace.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  moet  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  can  take  the  lead  in  seeking 
agreements  on  measures  of  collective  secu- 
rity and  of  arms  limitation  and  reduction 
and  should  do  whatever  can  usefully  and 
safely  be  done  unilaterally  as  well  as  jointly 
Toward  that  end  we  propose  a  series  of  steps 
which  taken  together  wotUd  make  a  sys- 
tematic and  significant  beginning  to  more 
far-reaching    disarmament. 

In  arms  control  as  in  medicine,  preven- 
tion is  more  attainable  than  cure.  There- 
fore nutny  of  the  measures  we  recommend 
are  designed  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  present  situation,  but  they  also 
may  facilitate  larger  accomplishments  not 
now  within  reach. 

The  merit  of  specific  recommendations  Is 
open  to  debate.  What  is  incontestable  is 
the  urgency  of  a  renewed  commitment — In 
this  country  and  others — to  an  Intensified 
program  that  will  halt  and  reverse  the  peril- 
ous trend  of  oom[>etltlon  In  arms  before  new 
rounds  of  weapons  development  and  deploy- 
ment are  initiated.  Immediate  steps  are 
needed  in  the  next  year  to  put  a  brake  on 
developments  that  can  only  hinder  progress 
toward  comprehensive  disarmament  meas- 
ures under  law  which  stand  as  our  ultimate 
goal. 

I.    WHKRK    WV    stand 

A.  Challenges  and  opportunities 
Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  and  the  onset  of 
the  nuclear  age — two  decades  of  struggle 
in  man's  efforts  to  control  the  Instruments 
of  force  and  reduce  the  Incentives  to  use 
them.  But  as  the  likelihood  of  ccmfllct  has 
ebbed  and  flowed,  efforts  to  achieve  limita- 
tions on  arms  have  had  frlghteningly  little 
suoceas. 

The  initial  \JS.  attempt  to  establish  a 
United  Nations  monopoly  over  atomic  energy 
foundered.  A  new  Bup>erbofnb.  dwarfing  the 
atomic  bomb  in  its  capacity  for  destruction, 
was  developed  and  deployed.  By  1955,  arms 
control  negotiators  In  East  and  West  had 
conceded  that  the  strictest  International  in- 
spection might  not  detect  hidden  reserves 
of  fissionable  materials  with  sufficient  reli- 
ability to  permit  their  controlled  elimina- 
tion. And  5  years  later  no  one  was  able  to 
prevent  the  enormous  and  still  continuing 
expenditures  on  massive  deployments  of  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  (ICBM). 
These  failures  can  be  measured  in  the  tril- 
lion dollars  that  the  worid  has  spent  for 
armaments  In  30  years,  and  they  can  be 
measured  In  the  capacity  of  either  of  two 
governments  to  destroy  in  hours  htindreds 
ot  millions  of  persons. 

Simultaneously  with  these  failures  has 
come  one  lm[>ortant  success:  a  wldeH>read 
aoceptanos  of  the  axiom  that  general  war  is 
Inoonoelvable  as  a  rational  tn«trument  of 
pollay;  and  a  corollary  Interest  in  methods 
of  harneeaing  the  mutual  concern  to  pre- 
vent it.     Other  achievements  are  smaller. 
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They  Include:  a  rapid  communication  link 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  for  grave 
emergencies;  a  treaty  preventing  all  but 
underground  nuclear  tests,  thus  halting  the 
radioactive  pollution  of  the  atmoephere  by 
the  superpowers;  a  U.N.  resolution  reflecting 
the  Intention  of  the  ma)<M-  powers  not  to 
place  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer 
space  and  calling  upon  others  to  refrain 
from  doing  so;  a  set  of  simultaneous  an- 
nouncements of  Intentions  to  slow  down  the 
production   of  fissionable  material. 

In  addition  the  United  States  has  made  a 
major  effort  to  construct  elaborate  controls 
and  handling  procedures  for  the  weapons 
constructed  and  to  devise  and  adapt  strat- 
egies consistent  with  them.  Finally,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  organised  and  sup- 
ported the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

But  the  world's  problems  continue  to  mul- 
tiply, and  the  drift  to  international  anarchy 
is  perceptibly  quickening.  First  of  all,  the 
number  of  nations  now  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  or  seriously  considering  their  con- 
struction is  so  large  that  the  reciprocal  ex- 
pectations of  mutual  restraint,  upon  which 
efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
are  ultimately  based,  are  weakening.  A  fail- 
ure to  surmount  this  crisis  of  confidence  and 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
additional  countries  promises  to  be  at  least 
as  costly  as  some  of  the  major  failures  of 
the  last  30  years:  In  the  time  and  attention 
of  statesmen  taken  from  more  positive  tasks; 
In  expenditures;  in  the  exacerbation  of  tense 
political  relationships;  and  in  Increased  risks 
of  nuclear  violence. 

Indeed,  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
already  threatened  to  spark  a  second  prob- 
lem by  encouraging  one  or  both  of  the  ma- 
jor nuclear  powers  to  seek  protection  from 
less  powerful  nuclear  states  in  antimiseile 
systems,  systems  quite  capable  of  catalyzing  a 
new  round  of  offensive  weapons. 

Third,  the  unresolved  problems  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  stand  as  festering  sores  in  East- 
West  relations,  complicating  other  problems 
of  arms  limitation,  increasing  nilsunder- 
standlng  and  friction,  and  remaining  a  source 
of   potential    military   conflict. 

A  fourth  concern  of  growing  seriousness  is 
the  buildup  of  nonnuclear  armaments,  es- 
pecially in  the  developing  areas  of  the  world, 
where  internal  instability  and  endemic  po- 
litical differences  have  recently  erupted  in 
conventional  war.  Further  buildup  threatens 
more  violence.' 

Underlying  many  of  these  Issues  Is  a 
fifth  problem,  that  of  Communist  China — 
her  absence  from  the  United  Nations,  her 
contempt  for  It,  her  incipient  atomic  capa- 
bility, and  the  threat  that  she  poses  to  her 
neighbors. 

Sixth,  there  Is  the  failure  so  far  of  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  any  but  the  moet 
rudimentary  and  Improvised  machinery  for 
peacekeeping.  Related  to  this  Is  the  propen- 
clty  of  the  great  powers  to  bypass  the  United 
Nations  In  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

These  six  fundamental  problems  are  all 
related  all  urgent,  and  all  Inescapable;  these 
are  the  Issues  to  which  this  committee  has 
addressed  Itself  and  concerning  which  It  be- 
lieves further  efforts  must  be  made.  The 
merit  of  our  suggestions  Is.  of  course,  open 
to  debate  and  further  analysis.  What  is  In- 
contestable, however.  Is  the  need  for  a  re- 
newed commitment  on  all  sides  to  effort«  that 
will  reverse  a  continuing  and  dangerous 
trend  of  competition  in  natlcxial  armaments 
and  total  reliance  upon  them. 

Finally,  the  pmnel  believes  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world, 
can  affm-d  to  make  the  IsirgeBt  effort.  And 
as  a  group  of  American  citizens,  we  naturally 
direct  our  recommendations  to  our  own  Gov- 


ernment. However,  the  Panel  by  no 
believes  that  U.S.  governmental  actions  alone 
can  bring  about  the  results  desired.  Fur- 
ther, the  Panel  recognises  and  values  the 
considerable  efforts  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  and  is  making. 

B.  Guidelines  and  assumptions 

The  issues  considered  by  this  Committee 
have  given  it  reason  to  be  grimly  concerned 
about  the  futiue.  Mankind  can  ill  afford 
another  20  years  of  failure  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  the  nuclear  age.  For  this  reason 
especially,  the  committee  Is  determined  to 
point  to  the  problems  that  must  and  can  be 
dealt  with  now.  In  the  present,  problems 
that  will  otherwise  quickly  become  more  dif- 
ficult. This  applies  especially  to  the  prob- 
lems of  proliferation;  what  we  cannot  stop, 
we  shall  have  very  little  hope  of  rolling  back. 
And  It  applies  also  to  the  irrecoverable  costs 
of  another  round  of  strategic  weapon  pro- 
curement. 

In  our  concern  for  present  problems,  we  do 
not  mean  to  slight  much  more  comprehen- 
sive measures  of  arms  reduction  and  much 
more  significant  measures  for  improvements 
In  collective  security  that  the  world  must 
continue  to  seek.  But  we  are  aware  that  the 
"modest"  steps  proposed  In  this  report  taken 
together — and  some  taken  separately — would 
represent  more  negotiated  progress  than  has 
been  achieved  in  two  decades,  and  would 
greatly  facilitate  further  progress.  TTius,  if 
we  emphaslee  negotiable  measures  requiring 
minimal  Inspection  ot  Soviet  and  U.S.  terri- 
tory, it  does  not  mean  that  we  are  any  less 
devoted  to  seeking  the  maxlmunr.  degree  of 
general  disarmament  that  can  eventually  be 
achieved.  It  suggests  only  that  we  are  anx- 
ious to  achieve  what  Is  eventually  desirable 
by  making  a  start  with  what  is  presently 
possible.  In  particular,  we  believe  that  the 
world  military  balance  is  such  that  there  are 
many  measures  that  can  be  taken  by  United 
States-Soviet  agreement,  or  by  parallel  ac- 
tion, that  will  improve  our  security  whether 
or  not  other  nuclear  powers  accede  to  them  at 
once. 

Because  only  the  farslghted  and  the  pow- 
erful can  conceive  or  venture  the  actions  nec- 
essary to  turn  down  the  arms  spiral  and  to 
shape  a  more  peaceful  world,  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  take  the 
lead  in  proposing  measures  of  collective  se- 
curity and  of  arms  limitations;  obligated  to 
using  Its  Influence  to  secure  their  accept- 
ance; and  obligated  to  make  every  effort  to 
conduct  its  affairs  so  as  to  avoid^  impeding 
their  progress.  This  Is  a  responsibility  of 
world  leadership.  In  addition,  we  believe 
that  America's  own  most  urgent  security  in- 
terests lie  ever  more  clearly  within  the  do- 
main of  arms  control  and  that  we  can  no 
longer  seek  national  security  chiefly  In  arms 
and  alliances  alone.  A  nation's  gains  In 
turning  down  the  arms  competition,  in  re- 
ducing the  likelihood  of  conflict  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  Improving  the  prospects  for 
a  world  of  "cease-fire  and  peaceful  change" 
have  become  flrst-prlorlty  concerns,  we  shall 
make  progress  In  resolving  them  only  when 
we  recognize  them  as  such  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

We  assume  that  accomplishments  in  one 
area  of  arms  control  will  facilitate  work  In 
another  and  that  "package  agreements"  can 
be  useful.  And  we  believe  that  progress  to- 
ward political  settlements.  In  Central  Europe 
for  example,  will  both  facilitate  and  benefit 
from  arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments. The  notion  that  progress  Is  impos- 
sible In  one  area,  e.g.,  curbing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  until  agreements  have  been 
reached  on  other  problems  of  arms  control  is 
a  notion  we  reject.  Finally,  we  recognise  that 
much  of  what  we  say  will  bear  on  Issues 
treated  by  other  panels. 


B.   HALTING  THS  SPKKAB  OF  MTTCXEAa 
WXAFONS  ' 

A.  Key  elements  of  the  pmiblem 

The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  threatens 
to  bring  about  a  painful,  expensive,  and 
dangerous  reorganization  of  international 
relations.  It  threatens  to  add  new  dimen- 
sions to  the  very  fears  that  encoursige  It: 
new  concerns  in  the  struggle  for  Arab-Israel 
understanding;  new  barriers  to  a  permanent 
easing  of  Indian-Pakistani  tensions;  and  new 
setbacks  to  improved  relations  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Europie.  It  threatens 
established  political  relationships  between 
countries  and  within  them;  dissension  over 
the  hard  decisions  it  entails  in  governments 
already  torn  by  dissension;  reallnements 
associated  with  shifting  power  in  nonallned 
areas;  and,  for  those  In  major-power  alli- 
ances, the  premature  assertion  of  an  unreal 
Independence  based  on  nuclear  status  alone. 
There  are,  in  these  problems,  the  seeds  of  a 
hundred  crises. 

Nuclear  weapon  systems  are  expensive — 
more  expensive  than  they  appear  to  be  at 
first — and  many  of  those  who  want  them 
most  can  afford  them  least.  Will  nuclear 
deployment  replace  economic  development  in 
parts  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Near  East, 
and  will  misery  and  suffering  be  prolonged 
in  this  way?  WUl  the  United  States  be 
forced  to  pay  indirectly  in  economic  aid 
for  nuclear  weapons  that  it  opposes?  Or 
will  her  refusal  to  do  so  alienate  her  friends? 
Alternatively,  will  she  be  forced  to  supply 
nuclear  weapon  systems,  to  those  who 
should  never  have  demanded  them,  in  an 
ignominious  effort  to  avoid  either  being 
cheated  or  being  hated? 

Nuclear  weapons  are  dangerous.  The 
United  States  devotee  a  great  deal  of  effort 
to  controlling  the  circumstances  under  which 
its  weapons  might  be  used,  and  rightly  so. 
But  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will  put 
them  in  circumstances  incomparably  more 
dangerous  than  one  of  our  own  weapons  out 
of  control  not  only  to  others  but  to  ourselves. 

The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  requires  a 
reorganisation  of  international  relations  as 
well.  Do  we  prefer  an  enforced  interdepend- 
ence or  the  spurious  equality  In  which  coun- 
tries large  and  small  threaten  one  another 
in  an  anarchy  of  violence-producing  poten- 
tial? The  world  must  be  brovight  together; 
nuclear  weapons  can  pull  It  apart. 

Finally,  we  mtist  count  It  a  most  serious 
cost  of  proliferation  that  the  beet  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  world  may  be  put  off  for 
many  years  while  wisdom  and  labors  are  de- 
voted to  diminishing  dangers  and  resolving 
problems  that  might  still  prove  avoidable 
by  prompt  and  timely  efforts. 

These  are  real  dangers  and  urgent  ones. 
We  urge  Immediate  steps  to  avoid  them,  and 
these  steps  need  not  and  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  arms  control  measures.  The  de- 
sire for  nuclear  weapons  stems  not  only 
from  security  concerns  but  also  from  polit- 
ical aspirations.  And,  In  any  case.  It  may  be 
amenable  to  political  methods  of  solution 
that  are  not  always  closely  related  to  guar- 
antees of  security.  The  full  weight  of  U.S. 
Influence  and  U.S.  capacity  for  constructive 
diplomacy  should  be  placed  at  the  dlsp>oeal 
of  this  critical  problem  at  this  critical  time. 

B.  NonproUferation:  Breaking  the  East- 
West  deadlock 

The  key  elements  of  a  nonproliferation 
agreement  are  already  set  forth  in  the  Irish 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  1961  and  endorsed  re- 
peatedly by  the  United  States:  first,  that  the 
nuclear  states   "refrain   from   relinquishing 


'  Problems  of  Communist  China  are  treated 
In  see.  VI. 
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control  of  nuclear  »-i»ap-"'!i«  and  from  trans- 
ml-.'mg  the  inf^miati.  :.  i—iessary  for  tbelx 
mariuracture  vu  s><i-es  ,i>t  poasesslnif  sucti 
weapons',  serond.  tlui'  •;i^'  ;;  ■:;:  i  >U"  pow- 
ers undertftice  n-.r.  -.  •^,a;;:.ri-'  :  ">  r  ^ther- 
w:ae    acquire   control     •'.    =i  ,':,    A-^iip-  :..<   ' 

Recent  attempts  "..  r»,-i.fT;r'':i  '[..i  i^rf'e- 
rr.ent  m  a  treaty  h-i- •-•  .  i.'r  . tiled  an  ap- 
parently baalc  dlvergpi.  ^  ;-*>"-*per:  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Unlte%J  States  an  the  Issue 
of  nuclear  arrangementa  In  NATO  What 
the  3ovlet«  have  viea-»d  na  proposals  for 
further  di;Tus:cjt..  the  United  Slates  has  with 
equal  logic  artjned  are  safeguards  against 
poss;!3ie  future  dlTusJon.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  matter  Is  rr.ost  Important:  It  la  equally 
clear  tt:ii:  it  anr.  t  be  settled  In  a  merely 
bllaternl  So.iPt-US  context.  This  Issue  Is 
accordingly  examined  In  section  IV  "Kurop* 
and  Dlsarmannent   ' 

In  any  case  however.  It  would  be  a  most 
ser.aus  err  r  .r  aj  a  result  of  Soviet  un- 
willingness to  ?r-fT  A  nonprollferatlon  agree- 
ment the  U.-.;'(^1  .-states  and  others  felt  pre- 
cluded from  negotiating  or  encouraging  such 
agreement.*  as  may  prove  possible.  The 
Soviet  Oovernrnent  Is  very  likely  to  respect 
them  It  IS  .)ppo9ed  to  proliferation:  it  has 
long  ceased  •  >  -<'.ntrlbut«  to  Communist 
China  a  nu  .eir  ;  rogram:  It  has  recently 
supported  niAr.lrtt  r7  safeguards  for  fission- 
able materia:  rr.  '  •  r-d  by  the  Interna- 
tional Agen~7  r;>r  Atomic  Energy  (IAEA), 
and  It  has  repeatedly  voiced  opposition  to 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

C.    The  longer  run 

But  even  were  every  nonnuclear  power  to 
declare  Its  present  Intent  not  to  seek  nuclear 
weapons,  there  would  be  the  longer-run 
problems  pooed  by  the  continuing  Incentives 
to  do  otherwise.  Incentives  that  must  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  If  nuclear  weapons  are 
to  remain  restricted  to  the  Ave  present  nu- 
clear powers 

First  and  foremost  among  these  Incentives 
are  the  security  problems  of  the  nonnuclear 
poa-eri  Nonnuclear  states  must  be  pro- 
tected frorr;  '^.c  •  hreat  of  such  force  as 
would  per-!  ..1  ;<"  ■r.em  that  nuclear  weapons 
were  a.n  ».i3y,  a  necessary,  an  urgent  counter. 
Th;i  req  i.res  that  nuclear  powers  commit 
themselves  to  refrain  from  the  use.  or  threat 
of  'Me  of  nuclear  weapons  against  non- 
nuclear  ones  It  requires  that  nuclear 
powers  must  pledge  themselvee  to  defend 
the  victims  -■;  ■<u-h  *«gre«i<i'..n  with  all  neces- 
sary meana  B  it  -x-.-r.ar'"  inoet  Important 
It  means  that  r.uc'.eiir  ir  1  r..'rr.u.-Iear  powers 
aliice  must  .-onimit  ••,.■•■:•.,<.>.  .■:!  to  refrain 
from  the  use  jf  f  ir-e  i  r'>«.-i  national  bound- 
aries and  m  li?*  commit  themselves,  In  as  wide 
a  variety  of  clrcun"..? tar. .-<•«.  -.i  possible,  to 
prevent  others  from  1  >  i.?  <  3o  long  as 
boundaries  are  or  .mi^h'  '*  .■  K.3ed  by  force. 
so  l.jng  wii;  nuclear  wan  :  >ppear  a  po- 
tentially  ii.sefu:    ■.Ip'errer.-  liigresslon. 

We  there?  r^  sip;..  '•  "i.o  '  ..-iT.ulatlon  and 
ratification  >:  i  ii'a'..-"  rt-ir;  :;,i-  agreements 
ai.'ned  at  g^ia.-ur.tf'-! -.^  i>'"1''r3  to  the  satls- 
f.-ictlon  jf  -h  .sp  ,:  T,-.!  :no8t  tempted  to 
purchase  n  ;-:"ar  xci; .di.s  for  this  purpose. 
In  addition  ;'  .-5f>  *e  stress  the  Impor- 
tance of  lr;.st,'  ii:  i.dliElng  the  peacekeeping 
arrangement?  di.?'   !.*sed  below  In  section  VII. 

The  committee  recognizes,  however,  that 
ftume  of  the  incentives  for  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion are  political,  requiring  for  their  dlmlnu- 
ti  ,n  either  evidence  of  major-power  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  to  keep  the  peace  or.  to 
tr.e  extent  that  nuclear  renunciation  la  a 
sacrifice  evidence  that  the  major  powers  are 
themselves  showing  a  comparable  restraint 
in  their  effort  to  halt  the  "vertical"  prolifera- 
tion of  their  own  arsenals  To  tills  end,  the 
committee  suggests  six  measures  on  which 
immediate  agreement  should  be  aougbt: 

a  I  A  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing adequately  verifie<l  New  Improvements 
in  national  detection  .^-sterns  might  make  it 
possible  to  accept  a  tr»n'-  ;a  which  Inspec- 
tion   followed    a    chaUeti^*    baaed    upon    ft 


threat  of  withdrawal;  ultimately  any  quota 
of  inspections  is  no  more  dependable  than 
such  an  arrangement  would  be.  Alterna- 
tively, new  Lmprovements  In  selsmologlcal 
instruments  might  make  It  possible  to  close 
the  small  gap  In  views  of  the  two  sidea  on 
acceptable  numbers  of  on-site  inspections 
whose  existence  prevented  agreement  in 
1963. 

(b)  As  an  earnest  of  their  intention  to 
limit  and  reduce  strategic  weapons,  a  pledge 
by  the  nuclear  powers  to  commit  an  agreed 
fraction,  such  as  one-half  of  1  percent,  of 
their  nUlltary  expenditures  to  appropriate 
TJN  organs  for  peacekeeping  and  economic 
assistance. 

(c)  A  complete  halt  In  the  United  States. 
United  Kingdom,  and  U.8J3JR.  of  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons,  as  has  been  recently  proposed  by 
the  United  States:  alternatively,  such  more 
gradual  measures  as  would  be  acceptable  to 
both  sides  and  essentially  symmetrical  In 
their  effects. 

(d)  A  transfer  for  nonweapons  uses  of 
agreed  quantities  of  weapons-grade  tiranlum 
236  by  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  U.S.SJl.  to  the  IAEA  for  the  benefit  of 
developing  countries.  Safeguards  should 
permit  the  repoeseeslon  upon  demand  of  any 
such  material  used  in  an  unauthorized  man- 
ner, e.g..  in  research  which  is  directed  toward 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

(e)  Elaboration  and  Intenalflcatlon  of 
IAEA  inspection  and  the  subordination  of 
all  transfers  of  fissionable  material  to  IAEA 
controls. 

(f)  Whether  the  halt  be  gradual  or  com- 
plete, an  opening  of  all  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  U.S.SJl.  atomic  energy  plants 
to  IAEA  Inspection  to  Insure  compliance 
with  the  agreement.  The  U.S.  initiative  in 
op>ening  the  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  reactor  to 
IAEA  Inspection  should  be  broadened,  uni- 
laterally if  necessary,  and  it  should  be 
matched  by  the  willingness  of  others  en- 
gaged in  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  to 
permit  inspection. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  should  seek 
an  experimental  Alaskan-Siberian  zone  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  arms  limitations 
centered  around  the  Bering  Straits.  The 
Committee  believes  that  this  step  would  be 
a  sound,  significant,  and  Imaginative  initia- 
tive in  the  development  of  arms  limitations 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Such  a  zone 
would  involve  comparable  areas  on  each  side, 
and  the  arrangement  could  be  Implemented 
with  blfateral  or  United  Nations  inspection 
and  supervision. 

More  generally,  the  Committee  believes 
that  nuclear-free  zones  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  In  the  Near  East  are  among  the 
most  feasible  arms  limitation  agreements  at 
this  time  and  among  the  most  ho(>eful  ones 
for  a  long-term  barrier  to  nuclear  diffusion 
in  those  areas.  In  certain  cases,  the  creation 
of  these  zones  may  make  necessary  minor 
modifications  in  present  U.S.  security  prac- 
tices, modifications  of  far  less  Importance  to 
the  Nation  than  the  securing  of  a  nuclear- 
free  zone:  the  small  problems  that  these 
changes  will  raise  should  not  obscure  the 
larger  interest. 

m.  coNTaou-iNO  8t»at«cic  weapon  btstems 
A.  Containing  the  arrrw   roce 

Just  as  we  stress  containing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  we  also  place  high  priority 
on  containing  the  competition  in  weapon 
procurement  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — not  least  because  success  in 
the  latter  will  be  useful  in  the  former.  At 
a  minimum,  and  for  its  own  sake,  the  major 
powers  must  strive  to  check  a  competition 
that  will  otherwise  lead  periodically  to  the 
expensive  procurement,  deployment,  or  rede- 
ployment of  entirely  new  weapon  lyvtems.  It 
is,  after  all,  the  continuing  competition  to 
perfect  and  deploy  new  armaments  that 
absorbs  quantltiee  of  time,  energy,  and  re- 


■ouroee  that  no  static  strategic  environment 
would  demand:  that  exacerbates  U.S.  and 
Soviet  relations  with  unreal  consideratlona  of 
strategic  advantage  or  disadvantage:  that 
keeps  political  leaders  in  both  great  powers 
off-balance  and  ill-prepared  for  far-reaching 
agreements:  that  fixes  the  attention  of  both 
sides  on  the  most  threatening  aspects  of  the 
opposing  posture:  and,  especially,  that  pro- 
vides heightened  risks  of  a  violent  spasm  of 
procurement — one  spurring  to  new  levels  the 
cost,  distrust,  and  the  explosive  dangers  of 
an  unending  competition  in  arms. 

We  also  stress  containing  the  arms  race  be- 
cause It  Is  an  objective  that  may  well  be  far 
easier  to  recUize  than  reductions  of  strategic 
weapons,  or,  put  another  way,  because  an 
ounce  of  prevention  may  be  worth  a  ptound 
of  cure.  This  was,  for  example,  the  principle 
underlying  the  UJ*.  resolution  calling  for  a 
ban  on  we^>ons  of  mass  destruction  In  orbit. 
Perhaps  an  even  more  Important  Instance  of 
the  potential  application  of  this  principle 
concerns  antiballlstlc  missile  systems  (ABM) . 
B.  ABM:  A  3-year  moratorium 

We  urge  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  agree — explicitly  or  tacitly — 
to  a  moratorium  of  at  least  3  years  on  new 
deployment  (but  not  on  the  un verifiable  re- 
search and  development)  of  systems  for  bal- 
Ustlc-mlssile  defense.  While  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  immediate  deployment  of 
ABM  defenses  ( at  least  in  the  United  States  I 
has  now  become  that  of  dealing  with  the 
limited  threat  posed  by  China's  potential 
nuclear  forces,  a  United  States  or  a  Soviet 
ABM  system  would  almost  certainly  induce 
both  superpowers  to  step  up  their  strategic 
weapon  programs  in  an  effort  to  Insure  their 
respective  deterrent  capabilities. 

The  reason  for  our  proposal  is  simple;  this 
committee  does  not  believe  the  time  is  ap- 
propriate for  a  decision  to  deploy.  First  of 
all,  there  remains  the  basic  question  of  the 
military  value  of  the  system.  Here  many 
technical  questions  remain  to  be  answered. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara,  in 
his  1066  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  sununed  up  the  status 
of  the  ballistic-missile  defense  system  as 
follows: 

"Although  the  Nike  X  development  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  there  are  many  tech- 
nical problems  stUl  to  be  solved,  and  I  believe 
It  Is  still  premature  to  make  any  commit- 
ment to  production  and  deployment  at  this 
time.  Over  and  above  the  technical  prob- 
lems there  are  even  greater  uncertainties 
concerning  the  preferred  concept  of  deploy- 
ment, the  relationship  of  the  Nike  X  system 
to  other  elements  of  a  balanced  damage- 
limiting  effort,  the  timing  of  the  attainment 
of  an  effective  nationwide  fallout  shelter 
system,  and  the  nature  and  effect  of  an 
opponent's  possible  reaction  to  our  Nike  X 
deployment.  Accordingly,  we  propoee  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  Nike  X  sys- 
tem on  an  urgent  basis,  and  a  total  of  about 
$400  million  has  been  provided  In  the  fiscal 
year  1966  budget  for  that  purpose,  includ- 
ing $10  million  for  some  preliminary  pro- 
duction engineering." 

Beyond  the  technical  and  military-eco- 
nomic questions,  the  Panel  believee  that 
the  United  States  has  not  given  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  the  ABM  deployment 
sufficient  thought  and  certainly  has  not  yet 
explored  the  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  could  avoid  unin- 
tended effects  of  the  systems  on  the  other's 
deterrent  force,  TTiere  are  many  other  ques- 
tions stUl  unanswered  and  unconsidered. 
Shall  the  systems  be  emplaced  in  Europe? 
Win  they  be  sold  to  allies  by  ourselves  or 
by  the  Soviets?  Can  we  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion devise  ways  by  which  we  acquiesce  In 
reduced,  but  still  enormous,  deterrent  capa- 
bilities? Will  our  acticm  simply  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Conununlst  Chinese  effort 
to  disrupt  US-Soviet  relations  in  general 
and   arms  UmlUtlon   ellorta  In  particular? 
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Does  the  Chinese  threat  really  require  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets?  And  how  far  are 
we  and  the  Soviet  planning  to  go  In  build- 
ing active  defenses?  The  coets  Involved  in 
the  systems  under  discussion  are  measured 
in  tens  of  bllllonfi  of  dollara;  their  strategic 
implications  are  enormous  and  long  lasting: 
and  their  political  Impact  may  be  the  most 
startling  of  all — especially  In  Europe.  The 
matter  deserves  the  closest  and  most  In- 
tense discussion  and  thought;  a  S-yeair 
moratorium  would  produce  It. 

We  also  believe  that  the  political  posture 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  delicately  poised  at 
the  moment;  it  is  very  clearly  in  the  U.S. 
interest  to  avoid  such  actions  as  might  de- 
flect the  Soviet  Government  from  a  course 
of  improving  its  relations  with  the  West. 
Encouraging  the  start  of  a  new  round  of  ex- 
penditures and  dangers  at  this  moment 
therefore  seems  inopportune.  And  in  3  years' 
time,  it  may  be  possible,  not  only  to  see  more 
clearly  what  strategic  threat  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  and  will  not  soon 
present,  but  also  what  the  response  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  should 
be. 

C.  A  freeze  on  strategic  delivery  vehicles 
In  the  absence  of  a  moratorium,  and  as- 
suming that  balllstlc-mlsaile  defenses  are 
built,  the  United  States  will  have  to  rethink 
Its  suggestion  of  early  1964  that  a  freeze  on 
offensive  and  defensive  weajjons  and  their 
characteristics  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  and  discussed  with 
their  major  allies.  This  Is  because  an  agree- 
ment along  these  lines  would  not  be  pos- 
sible during  the  construction  of  balUstic- 
mlsslle  defenses;  because  it  seems  technical- 
ly difficult  to  design  a  proposal  that  would 
freeze  a  dynamic  contest  between  deployed 
ballistic -missile  defenses  and  the  weapons 
designed  to  surmount  them;  and  because  It 
may  be  more  difficult,  though  this  Is  some- 
what controversial,  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
freeze  of  offensive  weapons  while  the  defenses 
that  neutralize  them  were  uncontrolled. 

These  considerations  argue  against  ballls- 
tlc-mlssile  defenses,  and  they  argue  for  re- 
doubled efforts  to  achieve  quickly  whatever 
appropriately  balanced  freeee  can  be  nego- 
tiated. In  this  regard,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  should  not 
restrict  herself  to  the  details  of  the  Initial 
formulation  but  should  reafllrm  her  willing- 
ness to  consider  different  kinds  of  freeze  pro- 
posals from  every  quarter.  Thtis,  the  United 
States  need  not  freeze  as  of  any  given  date 
but  might  agree  on  specified  weapon  levels. 
Further,  she  need  not  freeze  characteristics 
of  weapons  if  no  more  than  a  freeze  on  num- 
bers of  weapons  seems  negotiable.  Nor  need 
the  United  States  focus  on  restrictive,  de- 
tailed, and  technically  complicated  freezes. 
She  might  propose  instead  a  freeze  so  simple 
and  general  that  it  could  be  '  ratified"  by 
simultaneous  coordinated  announcements 
and  inspected  by  continually  improving 
unilateral  methods — those  same  methods 
upon  which  she  would  rely  In  the  absence 
of  agreement  as  well,  for  that  limited  part 
of  her  preparedness  that  depends  upon 
knowledge  of  Soviet  actions, 

D.  Totoard  a  reduction  of  strategic  delivery 
systems 

Of  course,  the  United  States  cannot  be 
content  with  containing  the  competition  or 
freezing  It.  At  a  minimum  she  should  con- 
tinue to  seek  coordinated  methods,  with  or 
without  formal  agreements,  to  destroy 
weapons  deemed  obsolete  and  superfluous. 
Such  acts  would  have  primary  Importance  as 
signals  of  readiness  to  cooperate:  we  have 
noted  earlier  how  Important  this  signal  can 
be  In  nonprollferatlon  efforts. 

More  generally,  we  consider  much  deeper 
cuts  In  strategic  Inventories —  on  the  order 
of  a  one-third  cut — to  be  worth  serious  con- 
sideration.    The  United  States  has  already 


accepted  the  notion  that  some  comprehen- 
sive arms  control  agreements  need  not  in- 
clude Inspection  of  operational  weapon  in- 
ventories; the  U.S.  1964  freeze  suggestion 
made  this  point.  The  Committee  believes 
that  verification  of  destruction  would  be 
sufficient  for  some  reduction  agreements  as 
well. 

We  also  note  that  the  Imbalance  between 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  strategic  forces 
is  not  so  great  as  Is  often  Implied — if  targets 
In  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  In  North 
America,  are  matched  against  targets  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  This  Increases  the  feasibility  of 
agreement  because  disarmament  agreements 
can  be  based  on  a  Soviet  willingness  to  bal- 
ance part  of  American  reductions  with  re- 
ductions in  their  threat  against  our  Euro- 
pean allies. 

E.  Reaffirm  prohibition  against  nuclear 
weapons  in  space 
The  recent  announcement  by  the  United 
States  of  her  intention  to  carry  out  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  learning  about  the 
military  uses  of  satellites  gave  use  to  serious 
mlslnterpret.atlon  and  led  some  observers  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  was  repudiating  her  intention,  now 
embodied  In  a  U.N.  resolution,  to  refrain 
from  placing  nuclear  weaftons  In  space.  To 
Insure  against  this  possible  misunderstand- 
ing, the  U.S.  Government  should  continue  to 
reaffirm,  as  Ambassador  Goldberg  recently 
has,  her  commitment  to  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  against  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  outer  space. 

IV.    EtTKOPZ    AND    DI8ABMAMENT 

it.  The  present  situation 
Since  1945.  the  confrontation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  across  the  Ger- 
man zonal  boundary  has  been  a  central  po- 
litical fact  affecting  the  arms  race.  In  the 
early  postwar  period,  the  tempofipry  natxu-e 
of  the  German  partition,  the  unyttled  con- 
ditions in  Western  Europe.  Soviet  mainte- 
nance of  troop  levels  despite  substantial  Al- 
lied disarmament,  Soviet  probes  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  and  the  general  Soviet 
posture  under  Stalin  generated  widespread 
fears  of  a  Soviet  attack  across  the  boundary. 
The  Berlin  blockade  and  the  Korean  war 
seemed  to  confirm  these  feys.  A  rapid 
buildup  of  Western  arms  followed,  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  replied  in  kind,  prob- 
ably further  stimulated  by  American  talk  of 
"rollback"  of  the  expansion  of  communism 
into  Eastern  Europe. 

Over  the  last  decade  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  threat  of  Soviet  attack  has  been 
waning.  In  particular.  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly obvious  to  both  sides,  first,  that 
neither  will  retreat  under  pressure  from  cen- 
tral European  positions  taken  up  after  the 
Allied  victory  and,  second,  that  resort  to 
violence  would  be  Irrationally  risky.  For  ex- 
ample, even  the  abortive  uprisings  in  East 
Germany  (1953)  and  Hungary  (1966)  did  not 
result  in  Western  military  action  In  Eastern 
Europe;  the  risk  of  Western  attack,  as  per- 
ceived by  the  Soviet  Union,  was  thus  reduced. 
For  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  split  with 
China  and  the  growth  of  Eastern  European 
Independence  within  the  Soviet  bloc  have 
been  among  the  factors  diminishing  the  sup- 
posed risk  of  Soviet  attack.  In  addition,  a 
general  recognition  of  the  possibility  of  un- 
intended war  has  been  still  another  factor 
inhibiting  the  use  or  threat  of  violence.  But 
the  confrontation  continues,  while  parallel 
interests  in  avoiding  war  provide  an  over- 
riding motive  on  both  sides  for  resolving 
this  central  and  most  dangerous  issue:  an 
unsettled  and  divided  Germany. 

Looked  at  in  terms  of  current  realities, 
the  German  problem  shows  a  tangle  of  partly 
conflicting,  partly  parallel  interest*  as  among 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Germany.  To  make  progress  In  solidifying 
the  reduction  of  tension  sufficiently  to  per- 


mit more  progress  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament requires  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned see  parallel  interests  as  outweighing 
confiictlng  ones. 

The  German  people — articulately  In  the 
West  and  silently  In  the  Ea^t — want  reuni- 
fication. The  United  States  has  backed  them 
In  this  desire;  Indeed,  American  spokesmen 
voiced  It  before  the  Germans  felt  strong 
enough  or  self-confident  enough  to  do  so. 
Now  the  demand  for  reunification  has  be- 
come a  sufficiently  strong  factor  in  West 
German  public  sentiments  that  its  continued 
support  by  the  United  States  is  crucial  to 
relations  with  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  United  States  has  sought  the  integra- 
tion of  the  West  Germany  into  Western 
Europe  and  a  cloee-knlt  allisknce  between 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  most  Important  persist- 
ent strands  in  United  States  foreign  policy 
in  the  postwar  period.  Its  purposes  have 
been  twofold:  to  promote  within  Germany 
a  stable,  responsible.  Western-oriented,  dem- 
ocratic government,  living  in  harmony  with 
the  cotmtrles  of  Western  Europe  that  Ger- 
many had  conquered  and  occupied  in  World 
War  II;  to  contribute  to  the  strength,  mili- 
tary and  other,  of  the  Western  Alliance.  As 
ultimate  goals,  to  which  the  Alliance  and 
integration  contribute,  the  U.S.  wants  peace 
and  stability  in  Etirope. 

The  Soviets  have  sought  security,  espe- 
cially the  security  of  the  new  borders  and 
the  legitimation  of  the  regimes  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  states.  In  some  of  these  states  and 
In  the  Soviet  Union  as  well,  there  is  also  a 
genuine  fear  of  Germany,  reflecting  both 
the  experiences  of  World  War  n  and  the  be- 
lief that  the  "German  problem"  might  be  the 
cause  of  another  conflict.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  have  sought  continued  hegemony  In 
East  Germany,  both  as  an  end  in  itself  for 
political  and  economic  reasons  and  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  the  security  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  probably  Judge — rightly — that 
East  German  cannot  stand  on  its  own  as  a 
viable  Communist  state  in  the  face  of  the 
superior  numbers,  strength,  proeperity,  and 
freedom  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  great  common  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  is  in 
a  settled  political  situation  that  would  re- 
suit  in  enough  reduction  of  the  tension  of 
confrontation  to  insure  continued  peace. 
Germany  remains  the  great  issue  of  the  con- 
frontation, and  the  one  most  likely  to  be- 
come the  occasion  of  conflicta  from  which 
neither  can  readily  retreat.  Joint  Interest 
in  avoiding  such  conflicts  leads  to  Joint  in- 
terest in  resolving  this  Issue.  Since  the  sta- 
bility recently  experienced  may  well  prove 
temporary  under  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
flicting goals  described  above,  the  importance 
of  the  U.S.  interest  In  avoiding  conflict  Is  un- 
derlined. If  a  conflict  ever  arose,  it  would 
probably  begin  with  the  devastation  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Interest  in  peace  Is  at  least  as 
important  for  the  Germans  as  It  is  for  the 
Soviets  and  the  Americans. 

The  key  question,  of  cotirse.  is  whether  this 
common  Interest  is  important  enough  to 
overcome  the  conflict  of  interest  on  all  sides. 
The  United  States'  insistence  on  close  mili- 
tary Integration  of  West  Germany  within  the 
alliance,  and  German  reinforcement  of  that 
insistence,  is  inconsistent  with  the  German 
and  American  desire  for  reunification,  given 
the  Soviet  concerns  tar  sectirity.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Soviet  desire  to  legitimate  the 
postwar  settlement  Is  in  conflict  with  con- 
tinued Soviet  support  of  the  Independence  of 
East  Germany,  since  It  is  now  impossible  for 
the  Soviets  to  expect  West  Germany  and  her 
allies  to  accept  the  division  of  Germany  as 
permanent. 

Reconciliation  of  these  conflicts  must,  logi- 
cally. Include  some  change  in  military  ar- 
rangements In  both  parts  of  Germany,  in  con- 
nection with  a  process  that  makes  continued 
movement  toward  reunlflcatlon  possible.    In 
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general,  such  evolution  c*n  probably  take 
plsc«  only  tn  an  •tmoapbere  of  IncreftstnK 
dftent«  and  Increaaed  fr««dom  for  the  Kaat- 
em  European  rtatee  In  relation  to  the  Sorlet 
Union  The  alternate  poaalbtHty  of  brlngtoj 
about  a  Soriet  retreat  from  Baat  Oennany 
by  maintaining  or  Inereaalng  Western  prwe- 
njres  r  ■dring  the  opportunity  of  an  tm- 
f oreef «■  r-.  -r:s3i  tn  force  a  rudden  retreat)  la, 
as  a  rr.-*:~i  rr- "ter.  excluded.  The  eroln- 
tlon  "'  t,^»  m  : 'Try  balance  malces  It  ever 
less  Ukely  that  such  a  risky  course  could  suc- 
ceed Further.  It  is  doubtful  that  our  Bu- 
mp^Hr:  i">-^  would  really  fsvor  any  roch 
,►.,.„,„,    |.  '  if-^ng  a  Soviet  retreat. 

Tn?  seHrrn  for  detente  and  the  loosening 
of  the  ties  of  the  pact  in  the  Bast  has  Im- 
plications for  the  Western  Alliance.  The 
military  element  in  Western  relations  must 
not  be  viewed  as  central,  and  accordingly 
should  be  given  less  emphasis.  Some  general 
loosening  of  alliance  ties  must  also  be  ac- 
'~P7!'«l.  since  alliances  Inevitably  show 
rr^ater  solidarity  In  periods  of  threat  than 
m  pfr^ods  of  calm  Neither  of  these  changes 
Tirar.s  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
r-om  Europe  or  the  lessening  of  the  secnrlty 
ties  bprwf^n  America  and  Western  Europe. 
Rather  the  opposite  Is  true,  since  the  de- 
fense of  Wes'em  Ifurope  remains  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  evolu- 
ti'^n  of  military  technology  continues  to  make 
effective  European  self-defense  more  rather 
than  less  difficult  and  coetly. 

B.  RecomrnendAtions 
The  most  Important  contribution  that 
arnns  reatrlcUoDs  can  make  toward  peace  In 
Europe  lies  In  measures  that  signal  and  en- 
courage dftentt  and  help  to  perpetuate  and 
•olKlifv  wnarerer  degree  of  relaxation  can 
be  achieved 

Thus  the  C  mniictee  suggests  first  that  the 
Uared  st.i,te^  .at>>  the  lead  tn  seeking  a  non- 
ijj^e.'-^on  pact  tjetween  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Tre.ity  Oreaniaations  Within  the  next 
3  years  the  N.AIO  Treaty  comes  under  re- 
Vif-w  bv  I'.i  s;^.:;^'.or(<»s  It  would  be  highly 
<lesi.-ab:e  U3  reaffi'n'.  'he  mutual  commitment 
of  Narth  A.-ner  a  aad  Western  Europe  to 
their  joi:.:  3e<~'-irity  Interests  In  a  context 
which  'orn, ii./v>s  the  defensive  nature  of 
these  in!.ere«-i  .\  nonaggrswlon  pact  would 
do  rK>  mor»  u'lia  recocniZB  explicitly  what 
has  already  been  recognised  tacitly,  that  the 
situation  in  Central  Europe — Including  the 
situauon  in  Berlin — can  be  changed  only  by 
iriu'ual  coiusent,  not  by  force.  Nonetheless. 
^ormailziriK  this  recognition  can  be  an  Im- 
portant step  in  Instuutlonallzing  the 
dett>r.te 

S«<-«nr!  the  Committee  belle vea  that  the 
United  Staes  should  lead  its  allies  tn  the 
ste^zch  for  nieans  to  reduce,  rather  than  in- 
crease '.he  buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  In  and 
near  Cei, tral  Europe.  In  this  connection. 
sniuucns  to  the  nuclear  problem  of  the  al- 
liance should  b«  sooKht  In  arrangements  that 
<lo  nov  result  In  the  ereatloo  of  new  nuclear 
lorces.  One  possible  method  which  meets 
r.-,.s  -ond!t;on  Is  the  'aeiecl  Committee"  that 
'.he  Ser.re'.i.'-y  of  Defense  baa  recently 
sn^i<e«ie<Ll 

Proper:;,-  developed  this  would  provide  for 
more  involvement  of  our  Western  European 
.t.lies.  espectailv  Germany,  Great  Britain. 
{»ran<-e  if  she  so  desires),  and  Italy  In  a 
genuine  diaiig  on  the  detailed  business  of 
planning  (or  the  alllanoe's  strategic  force. 
The  point  of  such  a  Conunlttee  is  to  give 
pracucai  instituuonai  substance  to  the 
proposiuon  that  the  VS.  nuclear  forces  are 
tlie  alliance  strategic  force. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  important  that  the 
C<'>mmlttee  function  not  only  at  a  high  min- 
isterial level  but  alao  with  reference  to  the 
wh  jie  executive  apparatus,  military  and  cl- 
7iiun  through  which  governments  do  tbelr 
worn  Further  this  principle  at  more  intl- 
m.»te  i!i»>ri:\tiori  a',  the  working  lerele  of 
I  :    t    .if'i5    r. r:.i!!:."ig  la  BUiJor  allied  cepl- 


tals  can  usefully  be  extended  to  nonnuclear 
matters  as  well. 

One  desirable  consequence  of  this  proce- 
dure could  be  a  more  fruitful  Involvement  of 
the  prlnrtpal  NATO  allies  in  discussions  of 
disarmament  and  arms  control.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  relation  to  the  problems 
of  Europe  and  In  regard  to  Germany.  Here- 
tofore. NATO  consultation  on  disarmament 
haa  ustially  tiered  little  that  Is  positive. 
This  in  turn  has  reflected  Its  sporadic  char- 
acter: when  It  springs  from  an  ongoing  par- 
tidpetlon  In  the  central  military  problems 
(rf  the  Alliance,  it  can  reasonably  be  exx>ected 
to  be  better  Informed  and  more  constructive. 

Third,  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  agreement  both 
with  her  allies  and  with  the  Soviets  to  meas- 
ures which  could  reduce  the  danger  of  sur- 
prise conventional  attack  in  Europe.  These 
could  include  the  manning  of  fixed  observer 
posts  at  selected  points  in  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  and  the  extension  of  the 
Huebncr-Mallnin  agreement  covering  mobile 
observers  more  widely  through  the  NATO- 
Warsaw  areas.  Both  these  measures  could 
beet  be  proposed  in  the  context  of  a  NATO- 
Warsaw  nonaggreeslon  pact,  thus  giving  sticb 
a  pact  substance. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  United  Statee 
should  encowra^  an  examination  of  the 
problem  of  parallel  troop  reductions  in  West 
and  East  Germany  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Reductions  are  not  to  be 
conceived  as  tantamount  to  withdrawal, 
which  would  change  the  nUlltary  balance: 
but  rather,  as  adjustments  equitable  for  both 
Bides  which  would  preserve  the  balance  at 
less  cost  and  strain  for  each  An  exploration 
In  these  terms  would  have  to  begin  with  the 
Western  allies  most  concerned,  but.  If  It  Is  to 
have  any  effect.  It  must  proceed  to  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  ezpiore,  first  with  Gennany  juad  the 
other  Western  allies  most  concerned,  the  na- 
ture of  the  security  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  Eastern  Europe  that  progress  toward 
reunification  would  demand  atid  permit.  To 
take  one  possible  example,  a  series  of  arrange- 
ments might  be  concluded  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  East  Oennany  to  cover 
trade,  the  movement  of  persons,  and  the  like, 
leading  ultimately  to  some  klttd  of  confedera- 
tion when  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to 
how  steps  beyond  confederation  could  be 
taken  luid  what  final  security  arrangements 
were  appropriate  to  that  stage. 

v.  CONVENTIONAL     ASMS     RACSS    IN    THE    DBVIX- 

opnvG  cotrirr»i«s_ 

Intense  conventional  arms  races  are  tak- 
ing place  In  several  areas  of  the  world  at 
great  costs  to  the  participants,  at  the  risk 
of  the  peace  arvd  tranquillity  of  their  regions, 
and  at  the  risk  of  appalling  destruction 
should  war  break  out.  Thus.  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Israel  have  per  capita  rates  of 
military  expenditures  among  the  highest  In 
the  world.  Between  them  they  spent  ap- 
proximately tl  billion  on  amuunents  In  1083. 
Pakistan  and  T"Htn  in  a  situation  com- 
plicated by  the  threat  from  Conununlst 
China,  had  accumiilated  weapons  at  an  In- 
creasing rate  until  conflict  broke  out  between 
them.  And  Africa,  has  not  been  free  of  an 
arms  buildup. 

The  International  traffic  in  arnis  which 
makes  these  buildups  possible  la  extremely 
cocnplex.  ranging  from  direct  govemment- 
to-government  arms  sales  to  the  transfer 
of  superpower  arms  technology  from  those 
who  huve  acquired  it  to  those  who  have  not. 
To  some  extent  this  trade  is  already  regulated 
In  the  major  exporting  countries.  With 
minor  exceptions,  armaments  do  not  enter 
the  world  market  without  the  active  consent 
of  the  governments  concerned,  both  sellers 
and  purchasers.  But  there  Is  at  present  very 
little  International  coordination  or  agree- 
ment concerning  the  types  of  weapons  that 


should  be  supplied  and  the  types  of  clients 
that  may  receive  them. 

In  general,  the  Committee  believes  that 
serious  efforts  should  be  made  to  control 
the  arms  traffic  and  that  theee  elforts,  like 
those  directed  at  nuclear  proliferation,  should 
aim  first  at  measures  to  regulate  the  trtifllc 
directly  and  second  at  reducing  incentives 
for  conventional  arms  buildups. 

Consequently  the  major  arms  suppliers 
should  refrain  from  further  introduction  of 
sophisticated  weapons  such  as  bombers, 
tanks,  and  submarines  into  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  past  record  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  l>ad.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ing states  themselves  to  explore,  presum- 
ably on  a  regional  basis,  the  possibility  of 
agreement  not  to  acquire  such  weapons. 
Agreement  should  be  sought  through  the 
United  Nations  to  limit  the  sale  and  acquisi- 
tion of  conventional  arms.  This  appears  to 
be  most  feasible  In  the  context  of  regional 
agreements  as  a  first  step  and  is  discussed 
below.  At  the  least,  the  United  Nations 
could  revive  the  practice  of  the  League  of 
Nations  of  printing  an  "armaments  year- 
book" on  international  arms  transfers.  Such 
a  document  would  go  some  distance  toward 
removing  some  of  the  exaggerated  fears  that 
may  develop  In  relative  secrecy. 

In  the  long  run.  however,  as  with  nuclear 
proliferation,  peacekeeping  arrangements 
will  be  necessary  to  allay  the  anxieties  and 
dampen  the  ambitions  that  motivate  pur- 
chase of  arms  on  the  world  market.  This  Is 
discussed  in  section  VII. 

VT.    COMMtnnST    CRIICA    AKS    ASMS    UMTTATIOKS 

With  the  explosion  of  two  nuclear  devices, 
China  has  reminded  the  world  that  she  In- 
tends to  develop  a  formidable  nuclear  and 
conventional  military  capability.  In  the 
long  run,  any  systeni  of  world  security  and 
any  extensive  nuclear  or  conventional  dis- 
armament wUI  have  to  Include  Communist 
China. 

But  the  long  run  can  be  very  long.  At 
the  present  time  and  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  to  come,  any  agreement 
that  might  conceivably  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — even  Including  a  very  substantial 
reduction  In  strategic  forces  or  a  nuclear 
freeze — could,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view, 
be  safely  Implemented  while  the  Chinese 
continue  their  efforts  to  develop  their  own 
nuclear  force.  Even  forces  much  larger  than 
the  present  Soviet  force  would  not  find  It 
possible  to  destroy  the  present  U.S.  retali- 
atory capability  diminished  by  fractions  of 
ooe-thlrd  or  one-half.  Nor  would  the 
United  States  lack,  under  the  terms  of  a 
reduction  agreement,  the  strategic  forces 
necessary  to  respond  to  less  comprehensive 
Chinese  threats  than  an  all-out  attack. 
Whatever  future  bombers,  land-based  mis- 
siles, or  submarines  were  retained  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
designed  to  be  retargetable  to  Chinese 
targets. 

The  Soviet  strategic  force  and  technologi- 
cal change  will  remain  the  most  serious 
threats  for  many  years,  and  U.S.  force  size 
is  not  so  finely  calculated  that  It  cannot 
cope.  alt>eit  with  scone  modifications,  vrlth 
the  relatively  minor  additional  strains  placed 
up>on  it  b7  China. 

Peking's  nuclear  strength,  for  some  years, 
will  be  capable  only  of  acting  as  a  catalyst 
on  fears  and  uncertainties:  a  catalyst  that 
uses  the  strategic  iostabilltles  and  Interac- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stimulate  responses  wholly 
disproportionate  to  lU  threat.  Thus,  a  bal- 
Ustlc-mlssile  defense  designed  to  shoot  down 
Chinese  missiles  might  nevertheless  lead  the 
Soviet  Union  into  building  more  missiles  or 
into  a  corresponding  defensive  system  that 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  us. 

That  It  Is  Ln  Communist  China's  political 
interest,  as  presently  conceived  In  Peking,  to 
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attempt  to  weld  this  catalytic  power  and 
thus  to  disrupt  So-\iet-Amerlcan  relations 
Is  likely;  that  the  United  States  should  guard 
against  the  failures  of  nerve  and  perception 
that  permit  disruption  is  an  equally  obvious 
corollary. 

With  respect  to  proliferation,  analogous 
problems  exist.  While  Communist  China's 
nuclear  explosions  have  made  nothing  Impos- 
sible except  her  own  forgoing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  her  continued  detonations  and  mis- 
sile firings  will  make  the  attainment  of  agree- 
ments far  more  dlfflctUt.  Again,  this  Is  not 
necessarily  for  strategic  reasons  but  may 
also  be  for  political  ones;  China's  actions 
and  the  anxiety  aroused  by  her  political  in- 
tentions are  equally  Important. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  that  there  are 
advantages,  with  respect  to  limiting  both 
proliferation  and  the  arms  race.  In  bringing 
Communist  China  into  a  dialog  that  will 
dispel  whatever  fears  are  illusory  and  permit 
the  world  to  grapple,  in  a  concrete  way.  with 
those  that  are  not.  The  United  States  wants 
to  know  whether  China  plans  to  spread 
atomic  weapons  to  other  countries;  whether 
she  wishes  to  provoke  or  restrain  her  neigh- 
bors from  producing  a  nuclear  capability 
comparable  to  her  own;  whether  she  would 
participate  in  a  constructive  at  a  destructive 
way  in  formal  disarmament  talks;  and  so  on. 
From  the  standpoint  of  arms  control  as  well 
as  from  others,  this  information  would  be  of 
great  value.  In  the  long  run,  the  United 
States  win  have  to  talk  to  China  about  arms 
control,  and  analogous  discussions  with  the 
Soviets  have  proven  much  more  useful  than 
was  initially  anticipated.  Moreover,  since 
discussions  would  be  especially  useful  If  iin- 
dertaken  soon,  we  see  no  p>oint  in  delay. 

We  believe  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
open  bilateral  talks  on  arms  control  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  similar  to 
those  carried  on  In  Warsaw  but  devoted  to 
arms  control.  We  favor  an  exploration  of 
conditions  under  which  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  would  qualify  for  and  accept  the 
obligations  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  could 
Join  the  United  Nations.  We  would  support 
suitable  Initiatives  to  achieve  these  ends. 
And  should  a  World  Disarmament  Conference 
be  convened,  as  recommended  by  the  U.N. 
Disarmament  Commission  to  the  General 
Assembly,  we  would  favor  the  Invitation  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  that 
Conference. 

Vn.    CONFESENCE    IN    PKACEKZKPINC    AS     AN 
ALTKJlNAnVE    TO    NATIONAL    ARMAMENT 

The  Important  problems  of  peacekeeping, 
of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and  of 
assuring  peaceful  changes  are  being  treated 
by  two  other  panels.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  their  reports.  But  these  problems 
take  on  a  special  significance  for  our  com- 
mittee, because  without  their  solution,  much 
of  the  arms  control  for  which  we  have  argued 
would  be  far  more  difficult  to  attain.  With- 
out confidence  In  adequate  peacekeeping 
machinery,  nations  will  continue  to  arm 
themselves,  and  their  neighbors  will  respond 
In  kind.  Without  confidence  in  the  feas- 
ibility of  peaceful  settlements,  nations  will 
prepare  to  settle  their  disputes  by  force. 
And  in  the  absence  of  machinery  for  change 
that  is  peaceful,  nations  will  anticipate 
change  that  is  violent.  Limitations  on  arms 
demand  confidence  that  peace  is  possible 
even  as  they  provide  it.  This  is  especially 
important  In  the  developing  areas,  where 
the  pace  of  conventional  and  nuclear  prep- 
arations Is  likely  to  be  critically  dependent 
on  confidence. 

For  these  reasons,  we  m'ant  to  strengthen 
a  growing  expectation  that  wr  rid  opinion 
in  general,  the  United  Nations  n  particular, 
and  the  major  powers  espec'ally,  will  be 
ready  and  willing  to  prevent  armed  conflicts 
and.  If  they  occur,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  fought  to  a  military  conclusion.  Such 
preventive  action  will   obvioxisly   require  a 


broad  spectrum  of  military,  political,  and 
other  capabilities. 

To  this  end,  we  propose,  fir^,  the  creation 
of  a  versatile  United  NatJoas  peace  force 
under  the  centred  of  the  Security  Council 
and  responsive  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Such  a  force  could  be  composed  initially  of 
two  elements;  standby  units  voluntarily  ear- 
marked by  the  member  states  but  controlled 
and  supported  by  them  until  requested  by 
the  United  Nations  for  deploymen€  In  a 
specific  operation:  and  a  small  elite  force 
of  about  one  to  two  thousand  men  available 
for  Immediate  deployment  as  a  "fire  pre- 
vention brigade."  Such  a  force  could  be 
deployed  or  developed  on  a  regional  basis, 
if 'that  were  desired. 

The  United  States  could  play  a  decisive 
role  In  the  evolution  of  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  by  assisting  In  the  development 
of  the  necessary  U.N.  military  staff;  by  pro- 
viding logistic  support  and,  upon  request, 
training  programs  for  designated  military 
contingents;  and.  above  all,  by  encouraging 
and  assisting  other  nations  to  pledge  the 
necessary  forces. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the 
International  Law  Commission  and  the  VN. 
Legal  Counsel's  Office  undertake  compre- 
hensive studies  on  the  applicability  of  in- 
ternational law  to  international  peacekeeping 
forces. 

Second,  with  or  without  a  United  Nations 
peace  force,  confidence  In  International 
mechanisms  for  providing  security  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  existence  of  a  functioning 
U.N.  Peace  Observation  Corps,  preferably  re- 
cruited and  trained  by  the  United  Nations 
and  available  to  the  Secretary  General.  Its 
main  function  would  be  to  focus  the  eyes  of 
the  international  organized  community  on  a 
situation  which  if  Ignored^MCfuld  endanger 
the  peace.  For  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
climate  conducive  to  arms  control  agree- 
ments, this  mechanism  would  provide  con- 
fidence that,  at  the  very  least,  the  interna- 
tional community  would  take  formal  cog- 
nizance of  disturbances  of  the  peace. 

For  those  who  would  place  confidence  in 
the  functioning  of  international  guarantees 
and  of  international  opinion,  it  Is  especially 
important  that  the  Peace  Observation  Corps 
be  capable  of  rapid  deployment.  To  this  end. 
the  Secretary  General  should  be  authorized 
to  activate  the  Corps  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
liminary reports  that  a  disturbance  has 
arisen.  Units  of  the  Corps  could  be  stationed 
throughout  the  world.  So  that  the  circum- 
stances and  early  stages  of  an  outbreak  of 
violence  might  be  report  at  firsthand,  prior 
consent  for  factfinding  on  their  territories 
by  as  many  states  as  possible  should  be  a 
component  of  the  agreement.  The  Peace 
Observation  Corps  could  also  be  utilized  to 
investigate  p>osslble  violations  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

Third,  ways  and  means  of  providing  con- 
tinuing financial  support  for  the  U.N.  Peace 
Force  and  the  Peace  Observation  Corps 
should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  arrange- 
menu  creating  them.  We  continue  to  sup- 
port the  prescriptive  principle  that  all  U.N. 
members  should  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  peacekeeping  operations.  But  we 
recognize  that  an  objectively  reliable  method 
of  financing  would  be  useful  In  a  variety  of 
circumstances  under  which  operations  might 
be  authorized  despite  the  unwillingness  of  all 
to  contribute  to  their  costs.  Our  earlier 
recommendation  that  the  nuclear  powers 
voluntarily  commit  a  small  fraction  of  their 
military  expenditures,  such  as  one-half  of 
1  percent  to  a  UJ4.  fund  would  provide 
one  sound  method,  utilizing  commitments 
insignificant  in  comparison  to  national  de- 
fense expenditures.  One  can  hardly  regard 
the  desire  for  international  sectirlty  arrange- 
ments as  a  serious  one  If  flnanclsU  commit- 
ments so  modest  as  these  are  not  forth- 
coming. 


Ptourth,  we  recommended  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  work  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  UJ^.  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion. While  most  of  the  arms  limitations 
proposed  In  this  report  can  be  verified  by 
national  means,  some — such  as  the  zonal 
arrangements  In  the  Bering  Straits — should 
be  administered  and  Inspected  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  could  acquire 
valuable  experience  by  its  Involvement  in 
such  operations,  thus  helping  to  prepare  it 
for  the  task  of  administering  more  compre- 
hensive arms  limitations. 

Fifth,  in  addition  to  having  confidence  In 
the  security  afforded  by  a  UJ^.  peace  force 
and  Peace  Observation  Corps,  nations 
acquiescing  in  arms  limitations  or  restraints 
will  wish  to  be  assured  that  effective  non- 
mllltary  sanctions  can  be  applied  against 
aggressors.  The  United  Nations  should  con- 
duct continuing  studies  of  the  ways  In  which 
collective  action  of  this  kind  can  be  effective. 

Sixth,  criteria  for  defining  aggression  will 
be  necessary  to  persuade  the  peaceful  that 
violations  of  their  integrity  will  not  go  un- 
recognized for  what  they  are.  This  requires 
the  clarification  of  nonaggresslon  provisions: 
the  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in 
putting  forward  a  nonaggresslon  treaty  em- 
bodying the  ^oposals  made  by  President 
Johnson  In  January  1064.  This  might  be 
formulated  as  a  variety  of  regional  arrange- 
ments. And  the  United  States  should  sup- 
port agreement  on  what  constitutes  Illegal 
threat  and  use  of  force  alon^the  lines  of  a 
protocol  drafted  by  a  UJJ.  special  committee 
In  1964  as  follows; 

1.  E^very  state  has  the  duty  to  refrain  In  its 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity 
or  political  Independence  of  a  state,  or  In 
any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  funda- 
mental principle,  and  without  limiting  its 
generality : 

(a)  Wars  of  aggression  constitute  Interna- 
tional crimes  against  peace. 

(b)  Every  state  has  the  duty  to  refrain 
from  organizing  or  encouraging  the  orga- 
nization of  Irregular  or  volunteer  fcffces  or 
armed  forces  within  Its  territory  or  any 
other  territory  for  Incursions  into  the 
territory  of  another  state. 

(c)  Every  state  has  the  duty  to  refrain 
from  Instigating,  assisting,  or  m^anlzlng 
civil  strife  or  committing  terrorist  acts  In 
another  state,  or  from  conniving  at  or  ac- 
quiescing m  organized  aotlvltiee  directed 
toward  such  ends,  when  sltA  acts  Involve 
a  threat  or  use  of  force. 

(d)  Every  state  has  the  duty  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  violate  the 
existing  boundaries  of  another  State,  or  as  a 
means  of  solving  Its  International  disputes. 
Including  territorial  disputes  and  problems 
concerning  frontiers  between  states. 

3.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  af- 
fects the  provisions  of  the  charter  concern- 
ing the  lawful  use  of  force. 

While  the  foregoing  measures  might  go 
some  distance  tovrard  tranquillizing  the  fears 
that  would  otherwise  make  themselves  evi- 
dent In  weapon  procurement,  they  are  not 
In  themselves  sufficient  In  the  long  run. 
Not  only  must  they  be  supplemented  even- 
tually by  much  greater  peacekeeping  efforts, 
but  they  must  be  complemented  by  the 
evolution  and  strengthening  of  mechanisms 
by  which  problems  are  resolved  without 
arms — methods  of  peaceful  settlement  and 
change.  U.S.  Influence  could  do  much  to 
encourage  rather  than  Impede  such  prog- 
ress. The  Committee  recommends  further 
study  of  such  possibilities  as  a  World  Court 
of  Equity,  a  Standing  Panel  of  Mediators,  and 
a  Board  of  Arbitration.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  reconsider  Its  hesita- 
tion to  ratify  a  number  of  relevant  and  long- 
standing conventions.    And  we  recommend 
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tht  repeal  of  tht  Coonall;  amendment — we 
cannot  expect  others  to  accept  the  compul- 
sory Jijrtadlctlon  of  the  Court  If  we  OTirselTea 
are  not  wiillnc  to  strengthen  It.  It  may 
wfi<  b«  that  these  are  the  kind  of  measure* 
that  will  Anally  prove  to  be  most  effective 
in  the  control  arms.  Tor  we  understand 
that  It  Is  m  the  ultimate  growth  of  world 
taw  that  arms  and  the  problems  which  tbey 
present   will    eventually   be  rubd-aed. 

Vm.    BTaXKOTXSMOM    THX    AaMS    CONTaOL    AND 
Bt*AMMAMMtn    A&KNCT 

The  very  creation  of  the  ACDA  by  the 
United  States  In  IMl  was  a  slgnincant  and 
Vang  overdue  aehlevement.  But  ACDA  has 
not  yet  achieved  an  effecUvenesa  commen- 

Burau:  v. in  its  respoaalbLUtlM.  In  part. 
this  ret)ect.s  uie  tack  of  widespread  public 
understrfncling  jf  *..d  support  for.  Its  pur- 
p<jees  and  pr'jttrani.i  Therefore,  we  urge  a 
reconsideration  by  Lne  Oodgress  of  tc«  elimi- 
nation tr'>ta  tne  orlglnAl  arms  control  and 
disa.'-rrutment  bill  of  a  public  services  depart- 

KaCOSOSa3*I>ATION  s 

I  To  halt  the  growth  and  spread  of  nuclear 
A.-s^nals  we  r«^mmend  the  following  steps: 

;  That  '.he  Un:i^  States  seek  a  nonpro- 
lifrtratinn  tr<^ty  ttist  prohibits  the  traxisfer 
rjv  atomic  powers  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
maiufacturlna  ipabllitles  and  their  acqul- 
guion  fir  maniifac'.urp  by  nonnuclear  powers. 

3  That  the  UruUKl  States  seek  to  establish 
the  condition.s — m.utary,  pollUcai,  and  eoo- 
nDtni? — m  wb;ch  t>oth  the  nonnuclear  and 
nucieai-  powers  wii;  perceive  that  their  secu- 
re'.y  and  )•. ;'.»r  i.T.erests  are  bes*  served  by 
prrver.tinic  any  turtlMr  s^ead  Of  nuclear 
weapons  t)>rou>;h  adherence  to  a  nonproUf- 
eratlon  treaty 

3  That  the  United  <t.i-/~i  we 4  an  agree- 
ment with  the  ott^r  nuclear  powers  pledg- 
ing thpm  a.)  not  to  attack  or  threaten  to 
att.aok  with  nuclesir  weapons  a  nonnuclear 
power  and  bi.  IT  a  nonnuclear  power  Is 
th  13  T.Te iu-:.fr[  or  attacked,  to  defend  It 
with  all  necessary  means. 

4  T",.  r.  -.'.p  Vr.ited  States  seek  acceptaivM 
of  a  aenes  r>(  other  measures  %o  halt  the 
buildvip  arid  spread  if  r-"-:  =  ar  we^MtM: 

>ll  A  .wmprehfr.sr.  ■  .I'-lear  test  b*n 
treaty  adequately  7«r.:i«<i.  perhaps  utlUxlng 
recent  Lmprovjments  In  national  detection 
syn'^nvi  rcMii.rg  .:  possible  to  rely  on  chal- 
lenge tnsprctionit  or  t*  otbarwlse  bridge  the 
gap  In  acceptah.e  numbers  of  on-site  inspec- 
tions th.vt  »pp*'a;-»^  to  prevent  agreement  In 

(t>;  A  Unit«<l  f'Vat^  United  Kingdosa. 
USSR  trea!.y  to  cease  all  prOdUCtioB  Of 
w?ap<-n5-i;rHdr  flsslOQAbts  material; 

'  c  I  The  transfer  of  agreed  quantities  of 
iiich  materiaJ  to  lh»  t.\BA  for  peaceful  uses 
by  the  developlnif  coui'.nes; 

id  I  Elaboration  and  Intenal&catloo  of 
IAEA  injipectj'n  and  ."^le  subordination  of 
\:'.  tnrisfera  0/  assionsble  noaterlal  to  IAEA 
controls. 

lei  Opeouig  ol  all  VJSaJR..  United  King- 
dom and  United  States  atomic  energy  plants 
to  IAEA  Inspection 

5  That  the  United  States  encourage  the 
development  ot  nuclear-free  aones  in  Latin 
America  Afrv-a  and  tbm  Nesr  Bast,  begin- 
ning with  a  Dnitfd  SUtae-Soviet  treaty  es- 
tablishing a  sotte  of  nuclear  and  cooven- 
Uonal  arnvs  limitation  under  UN  Inspection 
In  the  Bering  -Str'^ita  ind  Including  com- 
parabie  areas  ir.  Alaska  ind  Sb^rla. 

II  To  ttmit  and  redir^  s'rateiflc  delivery 
i-apubUitles  we  rwomme'  d  -.hat  the  United 
St.ites  se<'k  aere^mcnt  wh  -he  Soviet  Union 
and  Lf  feaalble  ■»■'.;,  '■  <■  other  nuclear 
pn)wers    on    the    f~.ii^i^'~?    -^<i^ie''.c»: 

!     A    mora-oriiirr'.  >•  .■     3    year*    OH 

the  deplovmrn'.  ■<  intibalilstlc  aalaalle 
I  .ARM  !    «vwtem« 

2  A  fre<>3se  :in  the  number  of  strategte 
delivery  vehicles. 


3,  A  reduction  In  total  numbers  amount- 
ing to  one -third  of  each  party's  medium - 
and  long-range  delivery  vehicles,  beginning 
with  the  destruction  of  obsolete  stocks. 

m.  To  curb  convenUooal  arms  races 
among  the  underdeveloped  countries  we 
recommend  the  following  Initiatives; 

1.  That  the  United  States  seek  to  have 
controls  established  over  the  trafDc  in  arms 
by  (a)  major-power  agreement  to  refrain 
from  introduction  of  sophisticated  weapons; 
(b)  regional  nonacqulsltlon  agreements;  (c) 
uif. -supervised  agreements  regarding  sale 
and  acquisition;  (d)  the  establishment  of 
a  U.N.  monitoring  system  to  record  the  traffic 
in  arms. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Join  with  other 
major  powers  to  provide  adequate  security 
for  the  less  developed  nations;  In  addition, 
the  United  States  support  the  establishment 
of  UJf.  peacekeeping  procedures  to  the  same 
end. 

rv.  To  further  reduce  tensions  In  Europe 
and  move  toward  settlement  of  the  outstand- 
ing East- West  differences  we  recommend  the 
following   measures: 

1,  That  the  United  States,  working  with  Its 
allies,  seek  a  nonaggresslon  pact  between 
NATO   and   the  Warsaw  Pact   organization. 

a.  That  the  United  States  seek  to  Insure 
that  measures  to  Improve  Western  security 
arrangements  do  not  result  In  the  creation 
of  new  nuclear  forces,  but  Instead  provide 
for  greater  involvement  of  our  Weetem  Euro- 
pean allies  In  the  planning  for  use  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  as  well  as  other  military 
planning  and  arms  control  problems. 

3.  That  the  United  States  explore  arms 
control,  related  security  provisions,  and  other 
measuires  which  would  help  lead  to  Oerman 
reunlOeaUon;  and,  In  this  connection,  the 
posalbUlUea  for  balanced  reductions  of  V3. 
and  Soviet  troops  and  weapons  In  Central 
Europe  be  examined. 

V.  That  the  United  States  attempt  to  bring 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Into  a  genu- 
ine dialog  on  disarmament  and  other  secu- 
rity matters:  (a)  by  seeking  bilateral  talks 
on  arms  control  matters  of  Joint  concern: 
(b)  by  ascertaining  the  conditions  under 
which  Communist  China  could  qualify  for 
and  accept  the  responsibilities  of  meinber- 
shlp  In  the  United  Nations;  and  (c)  by  sup- 
porting efforts  to  bring  Communist  Chin* 
Into  the  l8-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference 
or  a  World  Disarmament  Conference,  If  held. 

VI.  To  make  the  law  of  the  UJI.  Charter 
more  effective  and  to  strengthen  VH.  peace- 
keeping nukchinery  we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  United  SUtes  support  the  cre- 
ation (^  a  UJf,  Peace  Force,  perhapis  eoea- 
poeed  of  two  parts,  <a)  stimdliy  forces  com- 
mitted by  member  nations  and  (b)  an  elite 
force  of  1.000  to  2.000  men  recruited  by  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  That  the  United  States  offer  to  provide 
training  and  logistic  support  for  the  U.N. 
Peace  Foree  and  encourage  others  to  do  so. 

3.  That  tbe  United  States  support  the  de- 
velojMnent  of  an  effective  UJf.  Peace  Obeer- 
vation  Corps  recruited  by  and  available  to 
the  Secretary-General. 

4.  That  the  Utxited  States  and  other  nu- 
elMir  powers  commit  a  fraction,  such  as  one- 
baU  of  1  percent,  of  their  anntuil  defense 
expenditures  to  support  the  U.N.  Peace  Ob- 
asrratlon  Corps  and  other  peacekeeping  ac- 
UvlUes  of  the  UJf. 

B.  That  the  United  States  encottrage  re- 
gional and  worldwide  nooaggreasion  arrange- 
ments embodying  the  p>roposals  made  by 
President  Johnson  In  January  19*4. 

e  That  the  United  States  devote  further 
study  to  mechanisms  to  facilitate  peaceful 
etoangs,  sueh  as  a  World  Court  of  Squtty  to 
deal  with  political  disputes,  as  well  as  ways 
and  means  of  making  greater  use  of  the  In- 
Isiiialliiiisl  Ooort  of  Justice  and  regional 
to  deal  with  juridical  disputes. 


7.  That  the  United  SUtes  repeal  the  Con- 
nally  amendment. 

acmwowT,«notf«WTa 
A  report  such  as  this  caanoi  possibly  use 
the  phraseology  and  embody  tbe  precise  views 
and  nuances  of  philosophy  that  all  ttie  Com- 
mittee members,  the  Chairman  included, 
might  exptress  if  called  upon  to  write  It  alone 
However,  this  report  represents  the  consen- 
sus of  this  Coounittee  and  la  subscribed  to 
by  each  of  us  In  principle,  even  though  not 
in  every  Item.  Menabers  of  the  Committee 
worked  alone  and  in  panels,  often  with  the 
aid  of  outside  consultants,  to  produce  sec- 
tions of  the  report  which  were  woven  Into 
the  final  document.  The  integration  of  the 
work  of  the  various  panels  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman.  The 
document  has  been  discussed  at  several 
meetings  of  the  Coounittee  and  revised  to 
take  account  of  these  deliberations,  prior  to 
Its  submission  here  In  final  form.  We  are 
partlctUarly  grateful  to  Jeremy  J.  Stone. 
Louis  Sohn,  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfleld,  Amelia  C. 
Leiss,  and  Morton  H.  Halperln  for  their  as- 
sistance In  thinking  through  or  helping  to 
draft  portions  of  tbe  report. 

The  Committee  had  the  benefit  of  numer- 
ous dlscuasions  and  consultations  with  of- 
ficers ot  Oovemment  agencies,  and  areas  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  with  Govern- 
ment positions  were  discussed  in  detail.  In 
Its  final  report,  tbe  committee  exercised  its 
Independent  Judgment. 
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This  rep>ort  was  prepared  by  a  Committee 
of  the  National  Citizens'  Commission  on 
International  Cooperation  for  presentation 
at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation. 

While  preparing  the  report  the  Committee 
had  the  benefit  of  close  and  continuous 
consultations  with  Government  officials;  the 
recommendations  are  those  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Commission  Committee. 

STTMMAXT 

The  unprecedented  growth  in  world  popu- 
latlou  ppses  unprecedented  problems  for  the 
futures*  mankind.  The  high  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth  now  occurring  In  many  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world,  Impede  economic  and  social 
development,  threaten  political  stability,  and 
Jeopardize  man's  search  for  a  lasting  peace. 
Action  to  reduce  these  high  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth  is  now  urgently  required  If  we 
are  to  preserve  and  extend  human  dignity 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world. 

In  the  last  few  years  some  Important  first 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  i>opulatlon  problems  and  toward  effec- 
tive measures  to  deal  with  them.  But  the 
ratio  of  talk  to  action  Is  still  distressingly 
high.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  en- 
large our  understanding  of  population  prob- 
lems, to  Improve  techniques  of  family  plan- 
ning, and  to  implement  effective  programs 
which  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth. 

A  substantial  expansion  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment efforts  could  hasten  progress  In  each  of 
these  fields,  particularly  if  maximum  en- 
couragement and  support  are  given  to  pri- 
vate Institutions  and  to  International  orga- 
nizations. Including  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  family  of  agencies.  Enlarged  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment support  is  particularly  needed  for 
research  and  training  In  all  relevant  aspects 
of  population  problems  both  here  and  over- 
seas. In  addition  to  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  health  facilities  at  home, 
our  Government  should  be  prepared  to  make 
available  upon  request  up  to  tlOO  million  a 
year  over  the  next  3  years  to  help  other 
countries  Implement  programs  of  family 
planning  and  strengthen  national  health 
and  social  services  necessary  for  the  support 
of  family  planning  programs. 

Population  policy,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  should  encourage  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  freedom  of  choice.  In- 
dividuals who  wish  to  limit  family  size 
should  have  access  to  the  best  family  plan- 
ning Information  and  services  that  are  avail- 
able and  should  be  afforded  full  freedom  of 
choice  among  the  many  different  methods  of 
regulating  fertility. 

The  population  problem  can  be  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  the 
values  of  a  free  society — provided  action 
is  taken  on  a  sufficient  scale  and  Is  taken 
now.  Mankind  is  already  dangerously  late 
In  waking  up  to  what  President  Johnson  has 
well  described  as  "humanity's  greatest  chal- 
lenge •  •  •  second  only  to  the  search  for 
peace." 

THX  PROBLEM  WE  FACE 

The  facts  about  the  world  population  ex- 
plosion are  now  well  known.  It  took  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  life  on  earth  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  for  the  population  of  the  world 
to  reach  1.5  billion.  In  the  first  two-thirds 
of  this  century,  this  number  doubled  to  the 
present  total  of  something  over  3  billion.  In 
the  last  one-third  of  this  century,  if  present 
trends  continue,  this  figure  will  more  than 
double  to  over  7  billion. 

This  unparalleled  Increase  In  man's  num- 
bers  Is   causing   problems   even   for  highly 


developed  countries.  The  United  States,  with 
a  population  growth  rate  of  about  1  Va  Per- 
cent a  year,  is  likely  to  see  its  present  popula- 
tion of  190  million  reach  more  than  300 
million  by  the  year  2000.  A  recent  report  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  re- 
vealed a  variety  of  problems  which  this 
growth  rate  is  causing,  especially  among  the 
poor  and  uneducated — problems  involving 
maternal  health,  infant  mortality,  and  mor- 
bidity, family  life,  housing,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  education,  employment  and  a  better 
standard  of  living.  The  rapid  growth  in 
population  is  addiiig  to  other  strains  on  our 
society  in  the  form  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, tbe  breakdown  of  mass  transportation, 
overcrowding  in  urban  areas,  the  depletion  of 
precious  natural  resources,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  needed  recreation  aretts  and  open 
spaces, 

Oiu-  search  for  a  Great  Society  In  the 
United  States  Is  complicated  by  present  pop- 
ulation trends  not  only  for  these  reasons  but 
particularly  because  of  the  relatively  faster 
Increase  in  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  does  not  share  the  benefits  of  the 
affluent  society.  Parents  in  our  least  for- 
tunate economic  group  have  nearly  twice 
as  many  children  as  parents  in  the  most 
fortunate  bracket.  The  relatively  high  birth 
rate  in  poverty-stricken  families  is  not  only 
an  important  contributing  cause  of  their 
poverty — It  conden^ns  a  significant  portion 
of  the  American  people  to  living  in  condi- 
tions of  economic  and  cultural  deprivation. 

The  results  of  population  growth  are  even 
more  ominous  in  tbe  less-developed  countries 
of  the  world.  The  average  annual  increase 
of  population  in  these  countries  is  approx- 
imately 2.5  percent — sufficient  to  double  pop- 
ulation every  28  years.  In  many  countries 
the  annual  growth  rate  has  reached  3  percent 
or  more.  In  Latin  Anierica,  the  region  of 
the  world  where  population  growth  is  high- 
est, total  population  will  rise  from  something 
over  200  million  today  to  approximately  600 
million  at  the  end  of  the  century  If  present 
trends  continue. 

Public  discussion  of  the  population  prob- 
lem has  focused  attention  on  tbe  relation 
between  the  number  of  people  and  tbe  supply 
of  food.  In  tbe  less  developed  areas  as  a 
whole,  food  production  has  barely  kept  pace 
with  population  growth — and  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, food  production  per  capita  has  actually 
declined.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization has  estimated  that  world  food  pro- 
duction will  have  to  Increase  at  least  three- 
fold by  the  end  of  the  century  to  provide  an 
adequate  diet  for  the  world's  increased  num- 
bers. Such  an  increase  seems  impossible 
without  a  thoroughgoing  transformation  In 
existing  agricultural  Institutions  and  tech- 
niques In  the  less  developed  areas. 

Thus — as  a  consequency  of  present  popu- 
lation trends — the  threat  of  starvation  in 
many  countries  is  very  real.  Yet  the  reason 
for  reducing  present  rates  of  population 
growth  in  the  less  developed  countries  is  not 
exclusively — nor  even  primarily — that  of 
avoiding  starvation.  These  countries,  whose 
citizens  have  an  average  Income  of  little 
more  than  tlOO  a  year,  are  seeking  rapid  in- 
creases in  their  living  standards.  To  achieve 
these  increases  they  must  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial rate  of  investment  as  well  as  meet 
their  current  consumption  needs.  'Vet, 
all  many  of  these  countries  can  do  is  en- 
large total  economic  product  as  fast  as  the 
additional  mouths  to  feed — so  that  little  or 
nothing  Is  left  over  for  additions  to  capi- 
tal stock. 

The  United  Nations  has  set  as  the  goal  of 
Its  development  decade  the  achievement  by 
1970  of  an  annual  growth  rate  of  6  percent 
a  year  In  the  national  income  of  leas  devel- 
opied  countries.  At  the  present  time  the  rate 
of  Investment  required  to  reach  this  objective 
Is  not  being  achieved  In  many  of  these  covin- 
trles  because  resources  which  might  other- 


wise be  available  for  investment  must  be 
used  to  provide  necessities  for  a  rapidly 
growing  population.  Moreover,  even  If  the 
United  Nations  5  percent  target  should  l>e 
achieved,  present  rates  of  population  growth 
would  greatly  dilute  its  Impact  on  individual 
levels  of  welfare.  For  the  many  developing 
countries  with  population  growth  in  the  re- 
gion of  3  percent  a  year,  achievement  of  the 
United  Nations  target  figure  would  mean  in- 
creases In  individual  living  standards  of  only 
2  percent  a  year — in  other  words,  average  an- 
nual Increases  per  capita  of  about  S2. 

Nor  can  the  menace  of  population  growth 
be  calculated  in  economic  terms  alone.  For 
the  United  States  and  the  world,  the  measure 
of  progress  should  not  be  the  growth  of  ag- 
gregate statistics,  nor  even  the  growth  of  per 
capita  living  standards,  but  the  degree  by 
which  each  person  is  asstired  the  Ingredients 
of  a  full  and  satisfactory  life.  These  Ingre- 
dients include  not  merely  the  basic  necessi- 
ties such  as  food,  housing,  shelter,  health  and 
education,  but  the  satisfaction  of  political, 
cultural  and  spiritual  needs  that  are  funda- 
mental to  all  men. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  put  the  matter  eloquently 
in  his  address  to  the  20th  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly. "The  ultimate  object  of  any  or- 
ganized society,  domestically  or  Internation- 
ally," he  said,  "Is  man — the  individual.  The 
effect  upon  his  lot,  his  fate,  his  well-being — 
that  will  remain  the  final  measure  of  our  suc- 
cess— and  our  failure.  And  If  we  talk  about 
the  competition  between  states,  that  Is  the 
only  worthwhile  competition — as  to  which 
system,  which  society,  best  Improves  the  lot 
of  man  and  upgrades  human  dignity." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  a  so- 
ciety devoted  to  supporting  maximum  num- 
bers of  people  at  bare  subsistence  levels  is 
repugnant  to  the  values  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. The  fact  that  such  a  society  may  be 
registering  impressive  increases  in  gross  na- 
tional product  and  other  supposed  indices  of 
progress  is  largely  irrelevant. 

We  believe  the  central  objective  of  U.S. 
policy  both  at  home  and  abroad  should  be 
the  improvement  of  tbe  quality  of  life  for 
the  individual  human  being.  If  this  is  so. 
then  the  United  States  must  have  a  rational 
population  policy.  So  long  as  we  arc  con- 
cerned with  tbe  quality  of  life,  we  cannot 
fall  but  to  be  concerned  with  the  quantity 
of  life.  For  these  same  reasons.  It  should 
be  clear  that  the  objective  of  population 
policy  should  not  be  the  restriction  of  life. 
but  the  enrichment  of  life. 

From  this  broader  perspective,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  many  countries  population 
growth — even  when  accompanied  by  modest 
increases  in  per  capita  income — may  threaten 
the  basis  of  the  good  life  and  perhaps  the 
very  foundations  of  civilized  society.  The 
population  Increase  and  migration  from  the 
countryside  have  outstripped  the  capacity  of 
nxany  of  the  world's  great  cities  to  supply 
minimum  levels  of  housing,  sanitation,  edu- 
cation and  transportation.  Uncontrolled 
fertility  has  been  accompanied  by  increasing 
resort  to  abortion — both  legal  and  illegal. 
Moreover,  Increasing  numbers  of  illegitimate 
children  are  growing  up  without  the  benefits 
of  family  life.  These  conditions  multiply 
individual  frustrations  and  take  their  toll  on 
society  In  the  form  of  delinquency,  crime, 
revolution,  and  even  war. 

The  evidence  available  from  history  and 
the  social  sciences  suggests  that  man,  given 
the  opportunity,  will  liberate  himself  from 
rates  of  population  growth  which  threaten 
such  serious  consequences  for  the  social 
order.  Experience  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  indicates  that  most  men  and  women 
will  limit  the  number  of  their  offspring  if 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  our 
Judgment,  freedom  to  limit  family  stxe  to 
the  number  of  children  wanted  Is  a  basic 
human  right.    Yet  this  basic  right  does  not 
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yet  exist,  or  cannot  yet  be  Implemented.  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  many 
other  countries  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  nearly  two  out  of  every  three 
couples  in  the  world  today  lack  access  to 
family  planning  Information  and  services. 

The  central  aim  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  field 
of  population  should  be  to  correct  this  state 
of  affairs — to  make  the  Information  and  the 
means  for  family  planning  available  to  all 
who  wish  to  have  them.  Fortunately,  there 
are  now  methods  for  the  regulation  of  preg- 
nancy that  are  acceptable  and  appropriate 
in  every  cultural  and  Income  level  both  In 
our  own  country  and  abroad.  Each  Individ- 
ual should  have  the  opi>ortunlty  to  limit  his 
family  size  through  free  choice  among  all 
the   means   that  are  available. 

A  free  society  must  necessarily  make  free 
choice  rather  than  coercion  the  basis  of  its 
population  policy  But  time  is  of  the  eosence. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  world  population  is 
so  great^lts  consequences  are  so  grave — 
that  this  may  b«  the  last  generation  which 
has  the  opportunity  to  cope  with  the  problem 
on  the  basis  of  free  choice. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  quick  and 
simple  solutions  to  the  many  problems  asso- 
ciated with  rapid  population  growth.  It 
will  take  time  before  appropriate  measures 
for  the  limitation  of  births  can  be  made 
available  to  all  who  would  make  use  of  them. 
And  even  if  birth  rates  decline,  future  in- 
creases in  population  will  result  from  the 
population  growth  of  the  past  as  more  people 
pass  through  the  childbearlng  years.  More- 
over, the  application  of  modern  science  and 
medicine  in  leas  developed  countries  will 
further  reduce  the  death  rate  and  spur  popu- 
lation growth. 

Thus  the  United  States  must  liase  its  policy 
on  the  assumption  of  large  and  continuous 
increases  In  population  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Family  planning  will  not  quickly  or 
easily  alter  the  demographic  facts  of  life. 
Nor  can  it  l>e  a  substitute  for  other  meas- 
ures to  preserve  and  extend  human  dig- 
nity— such  as  the  war  on  poverty  at  home 
and  economic  assistance  to  less  developed 
countries  abroeu). 

Nevertheless,  the  success  with  which  the 
world  applies  a  policy  of  voluntary  family 
planning  in  the  next  few  years  can  spell  the 
difference  between  rates  of  population  growth 
that  are  compatible  with  human  dignity  and 
thoee  that  spell  certain  misery  for  an  in- 
creasing minority  in  the  United  States  and  a 
growing  majority  overseas.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  B.  R.  Sen.  Director-General  of  the  FAO: 
"The  next  35  years,  till  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, will  be  •  •  •  a  most  critical  period  in 
mans  history  Either  we  take  the  fullest 
measures  both  to  raise  productivity  and  to 
stabilize  popxiiatlon  growth,  or  we  will  face 
disaster  of  an  unprecedented  magnitude. 
We  must  be  warned  that  In  the  present  situ- 
ation lie  the  seeds  of  unlimited  progress  or 
unlimited  disaster,  not  only  for  individual 
nations  but  for  the  whole  world." 

WRXaZ    WS    STAND 

There  are  at  least  three  prerequisites  to 
effective  action  on  the  world  population 
problem:  (1)  adequate  information  about 
the  demographic  facts,  the  economic  and 
■octal  implications  of  those  facts,  and  the 
means  of  Influencing  the  demographic  facts 
through  changes  in  individual  attitudes  to- 
ward child  betuing:  (3)  techniques  of  fam- 
ily planning  which  are  acceptable  and 
effective  in  different  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural and  religious  environments:  and  (3) 
the  Implementation  of  nationwide  action 
programs  of  family  planning. 

Significant  progreas  has  been  made  dw- 
ing  recent  years  in  each  of  these  key  areas: 

In  the  fleiU  of  Information,  much  has 
b^en  done  in  '.he  Cnlted  States  and  overseas 
to  improve  knowledge  in  all  aspects  of  the 
population  problem — In  census  taking  and 
vital  8t«tisti.cs  In  the  ability  to  project  fu- 
ture population  trends,  In  the  interrelation- 


ship between  population  trends  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  in  Individual 
attltudee  toward  child  bearing,  and  in  the 
factors  which  may  cause  these  attitudes  to 
change. 

F>rlvate  organizations  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  progress  In  this  area.  The 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion, with  member  organizations  in  some  36 
countries  and  territories,  has  played  a  lead- 
ing part  In  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
world  to  use  effective  and  acceptable  means 
of  voluntary  family  planning.  Together 
with  its  American  affiliate.  Planned  Parent- 
hood-World Population.  Inc .  It  supports 
conferences,  public  information,  publica- 
tions, and  research  designed  to  make  re- 
sponsible parenthood  a  universal  reality. 
The  Hugh  Moore  Fund,  the  Population  Ref- 
erence Bureau,  and  other  organizations  have 
also  heightened  public  understanding  of  the 
population  problem.  The  Population  Coun- 
cil and  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tions have  vastly  expanded  scientific 
knowledge  through  their  support  of  research 
and  analysis  in  demography  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  popula- 
tion growth.  Special  population  centers 
have  been  created  in  leading  American  uni- 
versities, including  Brown,  California, 
Cornell,  Chicago,  Georgetown,  George  Wash- 
ington, Harvard,  John  Hopkins,  Hawaii, 
Miami,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton,  Texas.  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 

This  extensive  private  effort  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  growing  support  from  govern- 
ments and  International  organizations.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development.  In 
collaboration  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cetisus,  and  uni- 
versities, has  supported  research,  training 
institutes,  and  conferences  on  population 
problems.  The  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  many  cases  with  encouragement  and 
support  from  AID,  have  greatly  improved 
their  capacities  In  such  fields  as  census  tak- 
ing, the  gathering  of  vital  statistics,  the 
projection  of  changes  In  population  size  and 
composition,  and  the  analysis  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  changes  for  their  overall 
economic  plans  as  well  as  for  partlctUar  sec- 
tors such  as  health  and  education. 

National  and  bilateral  efforts  are  now 
strongly  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  family  of  agencies. 
A  population  unit  in  the  U.N.  Secretariat  has 
provided  useful  studies  of  national  and  world 
population  trends.  The  U.N.  Population 
Commission  has  stimulated  the  gathering 
of  demographic  and  other  information  neces- 
sary for  the  Implementation  of  family  plan- 
ning programs.  UJJ.  regional  economic  com- 
missions In  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  have  devoted  increasing  at- 
tention to  population  problems,  and  U.N.  re- 
gional demographic  research  and  training 
centers  have  been  established  in  Santiago, 
Cairo,  and  Bombay.  Under  U.N.  sponsorship 
two  world  population  conferences,  one  in 
Rome  in  1954.  the  other  in  Belgrade  in  1066, 
have  facilitated  significant  exchanges  be- 
tween scholars  and  government  officials  con- 
cerned with  the  scientific  study  of  popula- 
tion. 

Progress  has  also  been  impressive  in  the 
development  of  family  planning  techniques. 
Research  in  recent  years  has  sought  to  im- 
prove the  reliability  of  the  rhythm  method 
for  the  regulation  of  pregnancies.  Ijab- 
oratory  studies  and  extensive  field  trials.  In- 
cluding some  in  the  developing  countries, 
have  confirmed  the  effectiveness  of  birth  con- 
trol pills  (progestational  steroids)  and  plas- 
tic Intrauterine  device  (lUCD).  The  lUCD 
in  particular  has  stimulated  hope  for  rela- 
tively rapid  reductions  in  birth  rates  In  leas 
developed  areas  because  it  is  cheap,  highly 
effective,  and  requires  only  a  single  act — In- 
sertion of  the  device — to  bring  long-lasting 
protection  from  pregnancy. 


Research  by  government  and  by  many  of 
the  private  organizations  mentioned  above, 
especially  the  Population  Council  and  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations,  has  helped 
significantly  in  the  development  of  these  and 
other  effective  techniques  for  the  regulation 
of  pregnancy.  The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  also  begun  a  program  of  research 
In  human  reproduction  which  should  help  to 
broaden  the  narrow  geographic  base  which 
now  exists  for  work  in  this  field. 

Progress  has  also  been  made,  though  much 
more  slowly,  in  the  actual  implementation  of 
family  planning  programs.  In  the  United 
States,  an  increasing  number  of  State  gov- 
ernments are  supporting  family  planning 
services  through  local  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  number  has  risen  from  12  in 
1060  to  36  as  of  mld-1066.  On  June  7,  10G5, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared  the  restric- 
tive Connecticut  birth  control  law  uncon- 
stitutional. The  Federal  Government  sup- 
ports local  family  planoing  services  through 
general  health  grants-ir^ald  to  States  under 
a  program  administered  by  the  VS.  Public 
Health  Service:  through  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  maternal  and  child  health  admin- 
istered by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Wel- 
fare Administration;  through  the  program 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Family  Serv- 
ices of  the  Welfare  Administration;  and 
through  community  action  programs  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

An  Increasing  number  of  less  developed 
countries  have  Instituted  nationwide  pro- 
grams of  family  planning.  Korea,  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  Tunisia  are  well  on  the 
way  to  establishing  effective  family  plan- 
ning programs.  The  United  Arab  Republic, 
India  and  Pakistan  are  significantly  ex{>and- 
Ing  their  efforts — although  these  still  reach 
only  a  small  fraction  uf  the  population. 
Turkey  is  about  to  embark  on  a  national  ef- 
fort after  repeal  of  a  40-year-old  law  against 
contraception.  Pilot  projects  are  underway 
in  Malaysia  and  Ceylon. 

Until  very  recently,  no  government  In  Latin 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Chile,  had 
an  acUve  program  of  family  planning.  Now 
this  situation  is  beginning  to  change.  In- 
creasing emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
population  problem  In  meetings  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  and  the  first  Pan-Ameri- 
can Assembly  on  Population  Problem*  was 
held  in  Colombia  in  August.  Peru  and 
Venezuela  have  now  established  population 
units  within  their  Ministries  of  Health,  and 
Colombia  has  done  the  same  within  Its  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Faculties. 

President  Kennedy  committed  the  United 
States  to  the  task  of  making  more  knowl- 
edge about  family  planning  more  available  to 
the  world.  With  his  encouragement,  the 
United  States  Initiated  a  policy  of  providing 
aasistance  in  the  population  field  to  other 
countries  upon  request.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  4,  1065,  President 
Johnson  pledged  to  "seek  new  ways  to  use 
our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  ex- 
plosion in  world  population  and  the  growing 
scarcity  of  world  resources."  Under  his 
leadership,  the  executive  branch  Is  now  fully 
committed  to  action  on  the  population 
problem. 

Growing  concern  with  the  world  popula- 
tion problem — and  support  for  VS.  assist- 
ance to  other  countries  which  seek  it  in  im- 
plementing family  planning  programs — have 
been  voiced  by  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties. Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower has  stated  that  the  United  States 
should  tell  other  nations  "bow  population 
growth  threatens  them  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it."  Former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  has  called  on  the  U.S.  Government 
to  take  leadership  in  developing  "popula- 
tion control  programs  which  are  consistent. 
to  the  extent  possible,  with  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  nation  Involved."  Legis- 
lation designed  to  stimulate  U.S.  action  in 
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this  field  has  been  Introduced  In  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  Senators  such  as 
EARNEST  GttusNiNC,  of  Alaska,  and  Joseph 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  UJS.  Government  is  now  making  a 
major  effort  to  help  other  countries  deal 
with  their  popxilation  problems.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  has 
extended  its  assistance  beyond  the  statis- 
tical, demographic,  and  public  health  fields 
to  the  direct  support  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. In  accordance  with  a  message  dis- 
patched to  AID  missions  on  March  3,  1065, 
the  Agency  will  now  respond  positively  to  re- 
quests for  technical,  financial,  and  com- 
modity assistance  in  Buppwrt  of  family  plan- 
ning programs.  This  message  placed  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  following  points: 

That  each  AID  mission  should  assign  one 
of  Its  officers,  as  Latin  American  missions 
had  already  done,  to  become  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  population  dynamics  and 
program  developments  in  the  country  and 
to  keep  the  mission  director,  country  team 
personnel  and  AID  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington appropriately  advised. 

That  AID  does  not  advocate  any  particular 
method  of  family  regulation,  and  that  free- 
dom of  choice  should  be  available  in  any 
program  for  which  technical  assistance  is 
requested. 

That  requests  for  AID  assistance  In  tills 
field,  as  In  others,  will  be  considered  only 
If  made  or  approved  by  appropriate  host 
government  authorities. 

That  AID  is  now  prepared  to  entertain  re- 
quests for  technical,  commodity,  and  local 
currency  assistance  in  support  of  family 
planning  programs. 

That  AID  does  not  consider  requests  for 
contraceptive  devices  or  equipment  lor 
manufacture  of  contraceptives,  since  experi- 
ence has  nuMie  it  clear  that  the  cost  of  these 
latter  items  Is  not  a  stumbling  block  In 
countries  that  are  developing  effective  pro- 
grams. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  Govern- 
ment prepared  to  offer  assistance  in  support 
of  family  planning  programs  overseas. 
Sweden  has  been  doing  so  for  years,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  recently 
entered  the  same  field.  The  Development 
Assistance  Committee  (DAO)  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment (OECD)  has  begun  to  study  the 
Implications  of  population  growth  for  the 
assistance  programs  carried  on  by  its  mem- 
ber countries.  This  may  well  stimulate  the 
expansion  of  existing  assistance  programs  in 
the  population  field  and  tbe  establishment 
ot  new  ones. 

The  rising  tide  of  determination  to  deal 
with  the  FKjpulatlon  explosion  was  reflected 
In  the  United  Nations  debate  on  population 
In  December  1062,  when  a  large  number  of 
countries  expressed  concern  with  population 
trends  and  a  desire  to  do  something  about 
them.  This  debate  concluded  with  the  pas- 
sage— ^by  69  votes  In  favor,  27  abstentions, 
and  not  a  single  negative  vote — of  a  resolu- 
Uon  calling  for  Intensified  international 
cooperation  In  research  and  study  of  the 
population  problem. 

The  pace  of  United  Nations  activity  In- 
creased significantly  In  1965.  The  World 
Health  Assembly  for  the  first  time  called  on 
its  Director-General  to  provide  advisory  serv- 
ices In  support  of  family  planning  programs. 
The  Governing  Council  of  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund  Instructed  its  Director  to  prepare  a 
statement  on  possible  activities  in  the  popu- 
lation field.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil formally  requested  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  offer  "advisory  serv- 
ices and  training  on  action  programs  in  pec- 
ulation." The  United  Nations  sent  an  expert 
mission  to  India  to  advise  on  that  country's 
family  planning  program. 

These  achievements — In  the  study  of  popu- 
lation problems.  In  the  development  of  family 
planning  techniques,  and  In  the  actual  es- 


tablishment oX  family  planning  programs — 
are  all  impressive.  But  they  are  not  enough. 
More  needs  to  be  done  in  each  of  these  areas 
if  the  world  is  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
population  problem.  Having  examined  what 
has  already  been  done,  we  now  need  to  con- 
sider the  taaks  that  lie  ahead. 

rtmJRE  GOAI.S AND  HOW  TO  ACHOCVK  TREM 

The  overriding  objective  toward  which 
population  policy  should  be  directed  can  be 
stated  simply — it  is  to  difend  and  enlarge 
the  essential  values  of  modern  civilization 
now  threatened  by  unrestricted  population 
growth,  by  putting  every  couple  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  family  size  it  wants. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  everything  our 
country  stands  for  to  Implement  a  popula- 
tion policy  by  coercion.  U.S.  policy  In  this 
area  should  be  guided  by  two  fundamental 
principles:  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
freedom  of  choice.  The  fact  that  at  present 
substantial  groups  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  do  not  have  access  to  family  plan- 
ning Information  and  services  by  virtue  of 
limited  educational,  economic,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, constitutes  a  particularly  objec- 
tionable form  of  de  facto  discrimination. 
Government  action  to  eliminate  such  dis- 
crimination enlarges  human  freedom,  pro- 
motes Individual  dignity,  and  more  effec- 
tively Implements  the  historic  purposes  of 
our  country. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  three 
elements  of  population  policy  must  be  Imple- 
mented with  a  new  sense  of  urgency: 

We  must  intensify  our  efforts  to  Increase 
information  on  all  aspects  of  the  population 
problem.  Private  organizations  should  be 
encouraged  to  continue  their  efforts  In  this 
field.  The  U.S.  Government  should  substan- 
tially Increase  Its  aid  to  other  governments, 
on  their  request.  In  ascertaining  the  facts 
about  their  population  situation  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  facts  for  economic  and  so- 
cial development.  AID,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  should  expand  its 
training  of  foreign  personnel  in  the  collec- 
tion, processing,  publication,  and  analysis  of 
essential  data.  United  Nations  agencies 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  enlarge  their 
research  and  technical  assistance  In  this 
field.  International  organizations  can  be 
particularly  valuable  in  building  a  broad 
consensus  on  popiilation  problems  and  what 
should  be  done  about  them. 

Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  also  to 
the  problem  of  communicating  family  plan- 
ning Information.  Family  planning  pro- 
grams can  only  be  effective  to  the  extent  that 
they  motivate  individuals  to  utilize  available 
techniques  for  regulating  pregnancy.  In 
many  areas  of  the  world  where  birth  rates 
are  high,  much  more  needs  to  be  known 
about  how  to  adapt  educational  programs  to 
the   needs   and    values   of   the   people. 

More  attention  needs  also  to  be  given  to 
the  administration  and  management  of  ef- 
fective f>opulatlon  programs.  Strong  re- 
search and  evaluation  units  should  be  estab- 
lished close  to  the  top  administrative  struc- 
ture of  official  agencies  to  assure  that  modern 
techniques  of  management  planning  are 
being  fully  applied  in  Implementing  popula- 
tion iM'Ograms. 

Work  should  be  greatly  expanded  In  the 
■eaxch  to  Improve  existing  techniques  of  reg- 
ulating pregnancy.  More  effort  Is  needed  to 
Increase  the  reliability  of  the  rhythm 
method,  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Intrauterine  device,  and  to  discover  other 
methods  of  family  planning.  The  research 
programs  supported  by  private  agencies,  by 
the  United  States  and  other  governments, 
and  by  the  World  Health  Organization  In  the 
field  of  human  reproduction  should  be  en- 
larged as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate further  progress  In  family  planning 
techniques. 

The  need  for  Intensified  effort  is  greatest 
of  all  In  the  actual  implementation  of  family 
planning  programs.     The  various  U.S.  agen- 


cies concerned  with  population  problems 
need  more  staff  and  funds  to  meet  their 
growing  responsibllltiee  in  this  critical  field. 
Moreover,  the  work  of  these  agencies  could 
be  made  more  effective  through  high-level 
coordination. 

As  foreign  governments  Initiate  and  ex- 
pand nationwide  programs  of  family  plan- 
ning, they  will  Increasingly  call  upon  the 
United  States  for  assistance.  Tht  Govern- 
ments of  Pakistan,  India,  and  Txirkey,  for 
example,  have  already  Indicated  a  desire  for_ 
U.S.  financial  support  of  programs  to  train 
family  planning  workers  in  large  numbers; 
for  U.S.  consultants  in  all  fields  bearing  on 
the  development  of  countrywide  family  plan- 
ning programs;  for  funds  to  supplement  pro- 
fessional salaries  for  family  planning  work- 
ers; and  for  transportation  and  mass  com- 
munication equipment. 

U.S.  direct  support  of  overseas  fajully  plan- 
ning programs  in  these  and  other  ways  should 
be  greatly  expanded.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  family  planning  programs  are 
dependent  in  the  long  run  on  a  nation's  net- 
work of  health  and  social  services.  An  en- 
largement of  U.S.  assistance  to  help  other 
countries  strengthen  health  and  social  serv- 
ices would  not  merely  be  desirable  f«M-  Its 
own  sake;  It  would  provide  the  essential 
foundation  for  the  implementation  of  popu- 
lation policies. 

There  Is  a  large  measure  of  speculation  in- 
volved In  placing  any  dollar  figure  on  the 
amount  of  assistance  that  is  here  required. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  make  available  over 
the  next  3  years  up  to  HOC  million  a  year  In 
technical,  financial,  and  commodity  aid  for 
direct  and  indirect  support  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  overseas.  This  aid  should  be 
related  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  to 
activities  of  regional  or  United  NaUong  agen- 
cies, and  maximum  effort  should  be  made  to 
enlarge  the  flow  of  such  assistance  from  other 
developed  countries. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Population, 
held  within  the  next  2  years,  could  provide 
a  useful  stimulus  to  further  action,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  To  help  make 
such  a  conference  as  productive  as  possible, 
it  should  be  preceded  by  careful  research  and 
planning  by  a  committee  of  experts  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

KBCOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  all  these  oonsldwatlons,  the 
Committee  on  Population  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Government  encourage 
schools  and  universities  here  and  abroad  to 
study  population  In  all  Its  relevant  aspects — 
particularly  at  the  graduate  level  in  relation 
to  such  fields  as  medicine,  public  health, 
public  administration,  theology,  economics, 
and  other  behavioral  sciences. 

2.  That  the  U.S.  Government  greatly  ex- 
pand its  support,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  research  related  to  the  population  prob- 
lem— and  particularly  research  on  the  inter- 
relation between  population  growth  and 
economic  development,  on  new  or  improved 
techniques  of  family  planning,  cm  the  means 
of  communicating  these  techniques,  and  on 
the  administration  and  management  of  fam- 
ily planning  programs. 

3.  That  the  U.S.  Government  set  an  Inter- 
national example  by  cooperating  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  organi- 
zations to  make  family  planning  services  and 
information  readily  available  to  those  in  the 
United  States  who  wish  to  have  them,  with 
the  understanding  that  there  be  no  coercion 
and  that  In  tax-supported  facilities  there  be 
full  freedom  of  choice  of  methods  to  be  used 
In  regulating  pregnancy. 

4.  That  the  US  Government  greatly  ex- 
pand Its  program  of  training  U.8,  and  foreign 
personnel  who  can  themselves  train  doctors, 
auxiliary  personnel,  communications  spe- 
cialists, administrators,  and  others  needed  In 
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the  Implementation  ot  family  planning  pro- 
grams m  tbt  Unlt«cl  Stat«a  and  around  the 
world. 

5.  That  the  U.S.  Oov*mment  be  prepared 
to  make  available  up>on  request  up  to  tlOO 
million  a  year  over  the  next  3  years  to  help 
other  countries  implement  programs  of  fam- 
ily planning  and  strengthen  national  health 
and  social  services  necessary  for  the  support 
of  family  planning  programs. 

6  That  U.S.  assistance  to  other  countries 
In  all  of  these  areas  be  related  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  extent  to  the  work  of  multi- 
lateral agencies,  particularly  the  relevant 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Including  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program. 

7  That  private  organizations  b«  encour- 
aged to  expand  their  work  In  all  of  these 
areas,  particularly  In  those  fields  where  Oov- 
ernment  assistance  Is  not  readily  available 
and  that  public  and  private  sources  be  en- 
couraged to  give  more  generous  support  to 
such  organizations. 

8.  That  a  Whit*  House  Conference  on  Pop- 
ulation be  held  within  the  next  2  years  to 
consider  domestic  and  international  popu- 
lation trends  and  the  appropriate  measures 
to  deal  with  them. 

8.  TTiat  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appoint  a  conamlttee  to 
prepare  this  Conference  through  careful  ad- 
vance planning  and  research  and  to  advise 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  on  steps  that  may  be 
taken  before  the  Conference  to  deal  with 
domestic  and  International  population  prob- 
lems. 

10.  That  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  undertake  Improvements  In  orga- 
nization, staff,  and  budgets  necessary  to  dis- 
charge their  increased  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  the  above  recommendations. 

GOVERN  MINT    CONSULTANTS 

Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner,  special  adviser  to 
the  Adm^lnlstrator,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Dr.  Peter  Blng,  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Executive  Office  ot  the  President. 

Or  Edward  Dempsey,  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Or  Bruce  Jessup,  Director,  Population 
Reference  and  Research  Branch.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Dr  PhUlp  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr  Albert  Moseman,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Technical  Cooperation  and  Re- 
search, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment 

Mr  Robert  Smith,  Associate  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Programs,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Dr  Lewis  Spellman,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Dr.  Conrad  Taeuber.  Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr  Lelghton  Van  Nort,  Officer  In  Charge, 
International  Economic  Affairs.  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr  Herbert  Waters.  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Material  Resources,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 
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Mr.  Prank  Altscbul,  yloe  president  and 
secretary,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Donald  O.  Brennan,  former  president, 
Hudson  Institute. 

Mr.  Clark  Elchelberger,  vice  president. 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  ESrnest  Gross,  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost, 
Colt  &  Moael. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president.  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

Mr.  Sol  Llnowltz.  chairman.  Xerox  Corp. 

Mr.  Francis  O.  WUcox,  dean,  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Russell,  coordinator  (rap- 
porteur), the  Brookings  Institution. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  National  Citizens'  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  for  presentation  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation. 

While  preparing  the  report  the  Committee 
had  the  benefit  of  close  and  continuous  con- 
sultations with  Oovemment  officials:  the 
recommendations  are  those  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Commission  Committee. 

SCIfMABT     AND     INTHODUCTION 

Our  objective  for  the  United  Nations  In 
the  field  of  peace  and  security  has  been  well 
described  by  Ambassador  Arthiu'  Goldberg 
as  "a  workable  and  reliable  International 
peace  system"  that  will  be  "In  the  national 
Interest  of  all  members."  To  achieve  that, 
he  added.  "We  must  find  new  strength  and 
new  capabilities  for  building,  brick  by  brick, 
the  community  of  man." 

Even  in  a  world  rent  by  dissension  and 
overshadowed  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
there  are  hopeful  signs  of  the  acceptance  of 
that  objective,  if  not  of  an  equal  acceptance 
by  all  governments  of  the  necessity  to  coop- 
erate in  every  field  of  International  activity 
to  bring  It  about.  The  development  of  novel 
kinds  of  peacekeeping  ojjeratlons  through  the 
United  Nations,  which  have  succeeded  In 
partly  controlling  the  frequent  outbreaks  of 
violence  that  threaten  world  peace.  Is  one  of 
the  more  constructive  elements  in  the  con- 
temporary International  picture. 

Peacekeeping  and  the  United  Nations 
aecurity  system 

The  charter  declares  the  first  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  to  be  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace  and  security,  through 
collective  measures  for  preventing  and  re- 
moving threats  thereto,  suppressing  breaches 
thereof,  and  bringing  about  peaceful  adjust- 
ment or  settlement  of  disputes  and  situa- 
tions capable  of  leading  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  system  of  collective  enforcement 
of  the  peace  provided  for  In  the  charter  de- 
pends upon  a  degree  of  unanimity  among  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
which  has  been  generally  unattainable  In 
the  circumstances  of  world  political  conflict 
that  have  marked  the  entire  life  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

To  the  degree  that  political  accord  has 
been  possible  In  relation  to  specific  interna- 
tional disputes,  however,  the  organization 
has  often  been  able  to  function  effectively 
as  a  factor  In  the  control  of  International 
violence  by  assisting  the  parties  In  a  conflict 
to  "keep  a  peace"  they  have  agreed  to  observe 
between  themselves.  The  theory  underlying 
the  charter  concept  of  security  was  that, 
when  violence  was  thus  contained,  the  forces 
of  pacific  settlement  could  then  be  brought 
to  bear  to  resolve  the  underlying  dispute; 
only  the  peace  would  need  to  be  enforced, 
as  the  charter  commitments  of  members  to 
settle  their  conflicts  peacefully  would  rein- 
force the  limited  powers  of  recommendation 
granted  the  organization  in  the  field  c^  set- 
tlement. It  has  not  always  worked  out  In 
that  way,  however. 

In  the  unsettled  world  In  which  we  live 
today,  fear  of  the  unknown  consequences  has 
»t    times    been    stifflctent    to    bring    about 


enough  consensus  to  call  a  halt  to  open 
violence;  and  even  to  maintain  for  years  on 
end  an  odd  sort  of  twilight  situation  between 
war  and  peace — as  In  Kashmir  and  Pales- 
tine— under  the  more  or  less  powerless  super- 
vision of  the  United  Nations.  Peacekeeping 
operations  of  this  sort,  field  activities  In  sup- 
port of  pacific  settlement  endeavors  by  the 
main  political  organs  of  the  United  Nations, 
have  been  undertaken  at  the  direction  of 
both  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  on  numerous  occasions  since  the 
first  years  of  the  organization.  They  have 
Included  such  functions  as  observation,  fact- 
finding, mediation,  conciliation,  assistance 
In  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  And 
they  have  encompassed  both  political  and 
military  missions,  the  defining  factor  being 
their  function  as  an  adjunct  to  pacific 
settlement  endeavors,  rather  than  the  civil- 
ian or  military  character  of  the  personnel 
involved. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  stress  this 
definition  in  view  of  the  organization's  ex- 
perience over  some  20  years;  but  unfortu- 
nately. It  was  developments  In  this  very  field 
that  brought  about  the  constitutional  and 
financial  crises  that  still  handicap  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations  as  guardian  of 
the  peace.  A  central  point  still  at  issue 
among  the  members  Is  precisely  the  defini- 
tion of  "peacekeeping  oi>eratlon."  Hence 
the  necessity  of  establishing  Its  meaning  for 
purposes  of  this  report. 

Peacekeeping  and  pacific  settlement 
Such  peacekeeping  operations  have  been 
effective,  moreover,  in  the  sense  of  leading  to 
final  settlement  of  the  conflicts  that  called 
them  into  being,  only  to  the  degree  of  the 
political  accord  underlying  them.  Thxis.  In 
both  Yemen  and  Cyprus,  where  serious  efforts 
were  made  to  combine  the  peacekeeping 
efforts  of  the  military  field  missions  with 
the  peace  fostering  efforts  of  political  officials, 
the  Inability  to  bring  about  final  resolution 
of  the  underlying  political  conflict  handi- 
capped the  effectiveness  of  the  peacekeeping 
missions.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  gen- 
erate that  frame  of  mind  and  spirit  that 
makes  It  possible  to  move  on  from  the  state 
of  suspended  violence,  which  a  peacekeeping 
operation  seeks  to  sustain,  to  the  state  o( 
willingness  to  accept  the  costs  of  settlement. 
Nevertheless,  it  remains  vitally  Important 
whenever  the  peace  of  nations  Is  threatened 
to  be  able  to  act  through  the  Organization 
to  control  actual  or  Impending  violence, 
while  the  forces  of  settlement  are  strength- 
ened. We  agree  with  the  Secretary-General 
that  the  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations,  "however  Improvised  and 
fumbling,"  must  be  developed  "to  deal  with 
the  sudden  antagonisms  and  dangers  of  our 
world,  until  we  can  evolve  more  permanent 
Instltutloiis  •  •  •  We  must  have  the  con- 
fidence and  the  means  to  sustain  them  and 
the  determination  to  develop  out  of  them  a 
reliable  and  workable  system  for  the  future  " 
But  we  only  deceive  ourselves  If  we  Ignore 
the  limitations  Inherent  in  these  operations 
and  fall  to  recognize  tha'.  they  must  be  rein- 
forced by  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part 
of  all  member  states  to  fulfill  their  most  im- 
portant obligation  under  the  charter:  to  "set- 
tle their  International  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  In  such  a  manner  that  International 
peace  and  security,  and  Justice,  are  not  en- 
dangered."   There  Is  no  short  cut  to  peace. 

BACKGKOUND 

The  charter  provided  basically  for  the  con- 
tinued use  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  many 
means  of  pacific  settlement  that  had  been 
practiced  since  before  the  days  of  the  Leairiie 
of  Nations — directly  by  the  ixirtles  to  dis- 
putes, as  well  as  by  third  parties  In  a  media- 
tory role  of  some  sort,  as  Individual  govern- 
ments or  as  International  Judicial  or  political 
agencies. 

The  Security  Coiuidl,  which  was  made  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
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International  peace  and  security  (art.  24] 
immediately  became  Involved  In  1946  with 
disputes  threatening  violent  conflict.  Many 
of  them  It  could  dispose  of  through  Council 
discussion  or  by  reference  of  a  matter  to 
direct  negotiation,  with  perBuaslve  assxmip- 
tlons  of  cooperation  by  the  parties  in  con- 
flict. Reinforced  by  supporting  diplomacy 
outside  the  Organization,  these  efforts  suf- 
ficed to  settle  many  difficulties  with  no  need 
for  the  Council  to  make  formal  recommenda- 
tions of  substance.  Additional  supporting 
field  action  has  sometimes  been  necessary, 
however,  when  disputes  have  reached  the 
stage  of  open  violence. 

1.  Establishment   of  peacekeeping   patterns 
1945-50 

In  December  1946.  the  Security  Council 
first  utilized  a  subsidiary  Commission  of 
Investigation  to  check  the  complaint  of 
Greece  that  border  violations  by  Its  neigh- 
bors constituted  a  threat  to  the  peace.  When 
Soviet  vetoes  blocked  further  Coimcll  ac- 
tion, the  case  was  removed  from  its  agenda 
In  1947  and  taken  up  by  the  Assembly.  It. 
in  turn,  established  a  first  subsidiary  field 
organ:  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Bal- 
kans, to  observe  the  situation  and  assist  the 
parties  In  reaching  settlement. 

Similar  field  opteratlons  were  undertaken 
at  the  Council's  direction  to  help  maintain 
the  ceasefire  it  had  called  for  and  that  In- 
donesla  and  the  Netherlands  had  agreed  to 
In  1947.  Violence  In  both  Kashmir  and 
Palestine  was  similarly  dealt  with  In  1948  and 
1949,  by  the  same  combination  of  action 
within  the  United  Nations  supplemented  by 
field  observation  and  reporting  and  concili- 
atory efforts.  In  Palestine,  the  Assembly 
was  also  deeply  and  cooperatively  involved 
with  the  Security  Council  in  support  of  medi- 
atory and  truce-observation  activities. 

The  first  such  missions,  following  League 
precedent,  were  composed  of  delegates  of 
the  members,  who  used  military  officers  (also 
provided  by  their  governments)  for  essen- 
tial observation  work.  Such  national  per- 
sonnel m  time  came  to  be  seconded  to  the 
Secretariat  while  on  their  International  mis- 
sions— a  practical  development  as  their 
service  became  prolonged.  The  missions 
were  at  first  serviced  by  regular  Secretariat 
members  on  a  very  limited  basis.  With  In- 
creasingly complex  and  continuing  functions 
to  fulfill,  larger  Secretariat  sUffs  were  needed 
and  more  responsible  activities  were  assigned 
them. 

The  financial  pattern  was  also  established 
In  those  early  years.  Initially,  each  govern- 
ment delegation  on  a  field  mission  was  re- 
sponsible for  lU  own  expenses,  vrtth  the  few 
United  Nations  Secretariat  personnel  paid 
from  the  organization's  budget.  Supplies 
and  equipment — especially  transportation 
equipment — were  of  necessity  Isu-gely  pro- 
vided, on  loan  or  as  contributions,  by  the 
participating  governments.  The  salaries  of 
national  personnel  seconded  to  the  United 
Nations  were  usually  continued  by  their  gov- 
ernment, with  a  per  diem  payment  by  the 
organization.  Thus  a  mixture  of  charges 
under  the  U.N.  budget  and  ot  contributions 
from  the  national  governments  became  the 
established  method  of  financing  peacekeep- 
ing operations. 

In  1960.  in  Korea,  the  first  Urge-scale  mili- 
tary operation  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices was  an  enforcement  action,  whereas 
the  earlier  peacekeeping  missions  had  been 
undertaken  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
countries  concerned.  When  Soviet  vetoes 
led  to  a  shut  of  action  from  the  Security 
Council  to  the  Assembly,  the  now-famous 
unliing-for-peace  resolution  was  passed. 
Which  introduced  a  procedural  change  ena- 
bling the  Assembly  to  be  convened  more  rap- 
idly than  before;  but  in  general  followed  a 
well-establUhed  practice  of  Interplay  be- 
tween the  two  major  organs  in  handling 
threats  to  the  peace.    The  costs  as  well  as  the 


size  of  the  Korean  action  were  astronomically 
greater  than  those  of  earlier  field  operations, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  Include  them  In 
the  United  Nations  budget.  Expenses  of  the 
(political)  Commission  on  Korea  and  of  the 
United  Nations  Cemetery  in  Korea,  however, 
were  handled  In  the  usual  mixed  fashion. 
2.  Experience  with  large-scale  peacekeeping 
VNEF  and  ONUC 

When  an  Israeli  Invasion  of  Egypt  In  1966 
was  followed  by  British  and  French  Inter- 
vention on  the  plea  of  protecting  the  Suez 
Canal,  Anglo-French  vetoes  blocked  Security 
Council  action.  The  Soviet  Union  then 
Joined  the  unltlng-for-peace  procedure  to 
invoke  the  emergency  Assembly  session  that 
established  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  (UNEP).  Although  far  larger  in  scale 
than  any  previous  p>eacekeeplng  mission.  Its 
function  was  similarly  part  of  measures  to 
contain  the  threat  to  peace  pending  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  through  the  Organiza- 
tion. Its  commander  was  even  drawn  from 
the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Pales- 
tine. UNEF  oversaw  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  a  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops.  Its  size  and  the  character  of 
Its  organization  (some  6.000  men  voluntarily 
provided  in  national  contingents  by  10 
countries,  rather  than  seconded  as  Individ- 
uals to  the  organization ) ,  plus  the  fact  that 
this  organized  military  force  was  under  the 
Secretary  General's  operating  control  (al- 
though politically  under  Assembly  direc- 
tion), made  it  at  the  same  time  a  revolu- 
tionary step  In  the  development  of  Inter- 
national organization. 

UNEF  depended,  not  on  military  strength, 
but  on  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
and  on  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the 
host  country  and  the  varloiis  contributing 
members  to  provide  both  its  means  of  action 
and  Its  freedom  to  act  within  Its  limited 
authority.  Although  a  true  armed  force,  It 
could  use  Its  arms  only  In  self-defense  which, 
as  developed  by  U.N.  experience,  meant 
never  Initiating  the  xise  of  force  and  never 
applying  more  than  the  necessary  mlnlmimi. 
Its  financial  pattern  basically  followed  the 
standard  mixture  of  voluntary  oontrlbutlona 
by  members  combined  with  various  costs 
assessed  by  the  Assembly  annually.  Because 
of  the  emergency  situation  and  the  unusual 
size  of  UNEF,  the  Secretary-General  recom- 
mended a  separate  account  for  UNEF  ooets, 
but  the  Assembly  apportioned  them  on  the 
usual  basis.  From  the  beginning,  however, 
a  number  of  countries  refused  to  pay  their 
assessed  shares,  most  Importantly  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  same  basic  characteristics  have  ap- 
plied to  all  subsequent  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions involving  the  use  of  military  personnel, 
regardless  of  their  varying  stzee,  mandates 
and  details  of  organization.  These  Included 
an  observation  group  in  Lebanon,  another 
force  In  the  Congo  (ONUC),  an  observation 
mission  In  Yemen,  a  small  security  torce  In 
west  Iran,  and  a  third  substantial  force  In 
Cyprus.  Of  them  all,  only  ONUC  became 
a  seriotis  bone  of  contention  In  regard  to 
Ite  functions  and  the  methods  by  which  it 
sought  to  carry  out  Its  mandate.  Because 
It  was  extraordinarily  large  and  costly  In 
U.N.  terms — over  20,000  men  at  lu  height, 

at   an   annual   cost   of   over   $100   million 

the  political  controversy  over  its  operation 
was  reflected  In  even  more  widespread  refusal 
to  pay  its  assessed  costs. 

3.  Development  of  financial  difficulties 
By  1961.  the  financial  deficit  of  the  Organi- 
zation due  to  these  arrears  In  peacekeeping 
payments  was  large  enough  to  threaten  its 
future.  An  emergency  bond  issue  of  »200 
million  was  authorized  by  the  Assembly  to 
meet  immediate  needs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  International  Court  was  asked  few  an 
advisory  opinion  on  whether  the  costs  of 
UNEP  and  ONUC  were,  as  the  majority  main- 
tained, expenses  of  the  Organization  In  the 


meaning  of  article  17(2)   and  thereby  prop- 
erly assessable  against  the  membership. 

In  a  9-to-5  opinion,  the  Court  did  so  advise 
In  1962;  and  the  Assembly  later  accepted 
the  opinion.  In  the  majority  view,  this 
meant  that  the  arrears  could  be  Included 
In  calculating  the  deficit  of  a  member 
(equaling  2  years'  assessments)  that  would 
bring  the  sanction  of  article  19  into  effect: 
namely,  loss  of  its  vote  In  the  General  As- 
sembly. This  led  a  number  of  states  to 
pay  assessments  they  had  previously  held 
not  to  be  binding;  but  the  two  major  states 
In  arrears,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance, 
continued  to  deny  the  binding  nature  of 
Assembly  actions. 

Between  1962  and  1964.  In  spite  of  special 
efforte  to  find  acceptable  arrangements  to 
finance  both  the  current  ex}>enses  of  UNEP 
and  ONUC  and  any  future  operations,  the 
budgetary  situation  continued  to  deteriorate. 
The  Assembly  continued  to  vote  special 
assessments  for  UNEF  and  ONUC,  much  of 
which  was  not  collected,  and  members  did 
not  respond  to  their  own  resolutions  urg- 
ing voluntary  contributions  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  Meanwhile,  new  peacekeeping  ven- 
tures, both  military  and  civilian,  were 
financed  on  a  wholly  voluntary  basis. 
Either  the  parties  in  conflict  divided  the 
costs  (as  in  West  Irian)  or  participants 
shared  them  with  other  voluntary  contribu- 
tors (as  m  Cyprus). 

By   the   end    ot    1964,    the    Soviet   Union, 
France,  and  10  other  states  were  enough  in 
arrears  under  the  existing  method  of  calcu- 
lation to  be  subject  to  the  article  19  penalty. 
By   then,   however,   that   Issue   was   Inextri- 
cably Involved  with  the  constitutional  Issues 
of  authority  to  Initiate  and  finance  peace- 
keeping operations.    The  fundamental  prob- 
lem was  therefore  one  of  charter  interpreta- 
tion,   the    two    extremes    being    represented 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
4.  The  matter  of  article  19 
The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  pay  the  UNEF 
and  ONUC  assessments  on  the  grounds  that : 
(1)   only  the  Security  Council  has  authority 
to  take  action  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security — hence  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations  were   Ulegal   to   start   with;    (2)    the 
Council's  exclusive  authority  extends  to  de- 
cisions on  the  financing  of  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities— hence    no    assessments    voted     for 
them  by  the  Assembly  had   been  legal;    (3) 
article  17  (and  by  extension  article  19)   ap- 
plies   only    to    ordinary    administrative    ex- 
penses  ot   the  organization,   and   only  such 
costs  can  be  assessed  against  the  member- 
ship  on   a   binding   basis — hence    the   claim 
that  the  Soviet  Union   was  subject  to  loss 
of   vote   was   wrong;    and    (4)    the   advisory 
opinion  of  the  Court  and  the  related  resolu- 
tions of  the  Assembly  In  any  case  had  only 
recommendatory   effect,   and  were   therefore 
not  binding  on   the  members.     Prance  has 
refused    to   pay    prlmarUy   on    the    basis    of 
points   (3)    and   (4). 

The  United  States  maintained  that:  (1) 
the  various  peacekeeping  <^)eratlons,  not  be- 
ing enforcement  actions  under  chapter  VII. 
had  been  properly  authorized  and  under- 
taken in  terms  ot  charter  authority  for  the 
Assembly  as  well  as  the  Security  Council 
to  recommend  meastires  and  to  establish 
subsidiary  organs  tor  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace;  (2)  article  17  clearly  gave  the 
Assembly  the  right  to  assess  members  for 
the  legitimate  "expenses  of  the  organiza- 
tion". Including  those  for  peacekeeping 
operations  as  the  International  Court  ad- 
vised; (3)  once  so  assessed,  those  expenses 
were  binding  on  the  members  and  properly 
counted  In  the  total  due  when  calculating 
the  deficit  that  automatically  brings  article 
19  Into  play;  (4)  the  Assembly  was  there- 
fore following  the  correct  procedures  of  many 
years  when,  by  large  majorities.  It  levied 
assessments  to  finance  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions and   authorized  a  special   bond  issue 
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In  IMl  lor  the  Hon*  purpoae;  and  (S)  lt> 
acceptance  of  the  Court'*  opinion  In  1962 
by  "an  overwhelming  majority"  properly 
made  that  the  law  of  the  charter. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  have 
gone  along  In  the  past  with  the  majority 
o{  the  organization  In  authorizing  and  fi- 
nancing various  peacekeeping  operation*  In 
ways  they  cow  claim  w«re  Improper.  Begln- 
cin^  In  1M3,  however,  the  former  refused 
to  pay  also  for  certain  aaeesamenta  under 
the  regular  budget  i  for  the  United  Nations 
Cemetery  In  Korea  and  the  Palestine  Truce 
Supervision  Organization,  for  example),  as 
well  as  for  UKKF  and  ONUC.  Both  govern- 
ments also  refused  to  pay  their  asseased 
shares  of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  bond 
i&sue.  now  In  the  regular  budget. 

Although  numerous  states  are  In  some  ar- 
rears in  practice,  the  great  majority  have 
always  accepted  the  legality  of  the  opera- 
tions undertaken,  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive financial  responsibility  for  them,  and 
the  binding  character  of  Aseembly  asseas- 
men'3  They  have  sought,  however,  for  a 
ftpef-iai  tcA.e  of  nee  Moments  for  costly  opera- 
L.on.-i  under  which  the  permanent  members 
of  ir.'-  Security  Council  and  other  economi- 
cally s-roiiger  powers  wovUd  accept  higher 
pro;xjrtiors  than  for  the  regular  budget. 
The  United  States  has  resisted  this  approach, 
conscious  of  a  1963  Act  of  Congress  that  pro- 
hibit* r..-.vprnmi"nt  representatives  from  ac- 
ceptmR  wnUs'  ,'  ipeciflc  authorization,  any 
apportioii;.-,eii-.  above  one-third  of  the 
U:u'.ed  .V  i,.  ji..^  budget.  Any  special  peace- 
k^ep.rii;  *r,i.»  Auuld  ItMvltably  raise  the 
;;  .-  i.-^'^ssmrut  well  above  its  normal  32.02 
•f>e.'  f.-.  The  Government  has  preferred  to 
4V  jid  the  resulting  dilemma  by  making  gen- 
tr  :ua  voluntary  contributions,  which  have 
:j^*n  utiliaed  to  reduce  the  percentages  owed 
oy  sni<t;ier  countries. 

Inconaiatency  In  practice  has  thus  been 
^  monopoly  of  no  cotintry.  While  a  large 
majority  have  consistently  upheld  the  san^e 
legal  position  as  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  principles  of  authorizing  and  financ- 
ing are  concerned.  It  yna  clear  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  Oeneral  Assembly  that  they 
had  also  oome  to  think  that  It  was  a  mistake, 
in  existing  political  circumstances,  to  have 
P'l-shed  the  principle  o*  collective  financial 
respKinslblllty  to  the  point  of  bankrupting 
the  Or(tai.:/atlon  and  of  threatening  its  po- 
litlcii  existence  over  the  tasue  of  applying 
article  19  Ttie  result  was  general  accept- 
ance of  a  nonvotlni^  Assembly  session,  which 
avoided  the  need  to  raise  the  Issue.  UnXor- 
tunately.  it  also  brought  the  Assembly  to  a 
near-halt. 

5  The  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping 
Operations 

The  Assembly  accordingly  set  up  a  Special 
Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations  in 
February  1965,  and  adjourned  to  allow  It  to 
tackle  the  whole  problem  and  to  report  In 
June.  But  at  that  time.  It  could  only  note 
lu  accord  that  the  United  Nations  should  be 
"strengthened  through  a  cooperative  effoi^," 
and  that  the  Assembly  "must  conduct  Its 
work  according  to  the  normal  procedure" — 
without  mentioning  article  19.  The  United 
States  Insisted  that  only  the  Assembly  could 
decide  that  Issue:  while  the  Soviet  Union 
argued  that  the  Committee  must  declare  the 
article  Inapplicable  in  the  futtire  also.  Both 
governments  eventually  decided  not  to  press 
these  points. 

Moreover,  reference  In  plain  language  to 
the  need  for  voluntary  financial  contribu- 
tions also  had  to  be  avoided,  because  It  was 
Impoaatble  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  request. 
The  Isatia  was  dlrecUy  linked  to  the  arUcle  19 
poalUoDs:  the  United  Statea  maintained  that 
unless  the  voluntary  contributions  from 
mamberv  in  arreara  ware  sufficient  to  reduce 
tlMm  below  tb«  O-fear  Unut.  then  the  sUtaa 
la  quaatton  vouM  stui  ba  aubject  to  artld* 


19:  the  Soviet  Union  claimed  that  such  an 
interpretation  would,  in  efTect,  destroy  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  payments. 

When  the  Committee  reconvened  In 
August,  however,  the  United  States  had  de- 
cided to  accede  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Assembly  and  to  refrain  from  raising  the 
article  19  issue  (although  reserving  Its  legal 
poeltlon).  This  allowed  the  Committee  to 
report  a  meaningful  consensus  to  the  final 
seesloD  of  the  1 9th  Oeneral  Assembly,  on 
SefTtember  1.  on  the  two  major  points: 
( I )  that  the  current  financial  difilcultles  of 
the  Organization  should  be  solved  through 
voluntary  contributions,  and  (3)  that  the 
new  Assembly  should  return  to  normal 
procedures,  including  voting,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  article  19  would  be  con- 
sidered inapplicable  to  asseesmenta  for  the 
costs  of  UNEF  and  ONUC 

In  the  Committee,  some  members  sug- 
gested that  revision  of  the  charter  articles 
In  dispute  would  resolve  the  controversy  oTe* 
their  iM«clse  meanings:  but  the  President 
and  Secretary  Oeneral  found  it  "evident  that 
the  vast  majority  (were)  confident  that  with 
good  will  and  cooperation  t^^l  acceptable 
formula"  could  be  found  within  the  terms 
of  the  charter.  The  political  dlfflcultlee  over 
the  meaning  of  existing  provisions  could 
clearly  not  be  resolved  by  agreed  amend- 
ments. The  reason  for  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, goes  back  to  the  fact  that  the  charter 
contains  no  provision  for  authwttatlve  Inter- 
pretation. 

6.  On  charter  interpretation 

The  great  majority  of  delegations  at  San 
Francisco  in  1946  favored  giving  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Juatice  "compulsory 
jurisdiction"  In  legal  conflicts,  which  would 
have  made  its  Interpretation  of  disputed 
charter  provisions  author.tatlve.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  strongly 
opposed  either  such  general  authority  for 
the  Court  or  a  grant  of  specific  authority  to 
the  Court  or  Assembly  to  Interpret  the 
charter.  On  the  groima  that  the  nature  of 
the  Organization  precluded  any  equivalent 
to  a  final  national  authority,  such  as  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  matter  was  left  as 
It  had  been  under  the  covenant:  with  each 
organ  responsible  for  Interpreting  parts  of 
the  charter  pertinent  to  its  functioning. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Conference  declared 
that:  "It  la  to  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  if  an  Interpretation  made  by  any  organ 
of  the  Organization  or  by  a  committee  of 
jurists  Is  not  generally  acceptable  it  will  be 
without  binding  force.  In  such  circum- 
stances, or  In  cases  where  It  is  desired  to 
aatabUah  an  authoritative  interpretation  as  a 
precedent  for  the  future.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  embody  the  interpretation  in  an 
amendment  to  the  charter." 

The  United  States  rested  Its  case  for  the 
legitimacy  and  binding  nature  of  the 
pe«u:keeping  dsaessments.  and  consequently 
for  automatic  application  of  the  article  19 
sanction,  on  the  procedures  followed  in 
establishing  those  points:  "overwhelming 
majorities"  In  the  Assembly  In  support  of  the 
principles  of  collective  financial  responsibil- 
ity and  In  a  lengthy  series  of  assessment  re- 
solutions. In  the  authorization  of  the  bond 
Issue.  In  the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion. 
and  In  the  acceptance  of  that  opinion,  by 
a  vote  of  79  to  17,  with  abstentions.  That 
was  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  but 
considerably  less  than  unanimous — leaving 
still  open  to  question  the  meaning  to  be 
given  to  the  San  Francisco  phrase,  "generally 
acceptable." 

The  Assembly's  authority  to  make  those 
earlier  decisions  is  not  In  question:  but  the 
lack  of  a  final  authority  on  charter  Interpre- 
tation also  left  it  free  to  decide  whether  to 
apply  the  principle  of  ocrilectlve  financial 
responsibility  In  the  particular  way  originally 
followed.     The  application  of  arUcle  19,  to 


deny  13  members  sufBclently  In  arrears  the 
right  to  vote  In  the  Assembly,  came  to  seem 
to  the  majority  more  likely  to  result  In  the 
organization's  disruption  than  in  Its  re- 
ceipt of  payments  for  those  arrears. 

As  one  delegate  put  U,  most  members  felt 
that  In  a  situation  where  there  was  a  con- 
flict of  principles  and  also  some  ambiguity 
in  the  charter,  "all  you  could  do  was  to  seek 
a  compromise  solution."  That  compromise 
resulted  In  the  consensus  of  the  special  com- 
mittee which,  as  noted,  maintains  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  collective  responsibility — 
by  declaring  that  article  19  will  be  Inappli- 
cable to  the  UNEF  and  ONUC  assessments 
alone — and  which  looks  to  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  wipe  out  the  ptast  and  restore 
the  solvency  of  the  organization.  The  re- 
sulting situation  may  be  unsatisfactory  to 
those  who  want  to  see  a  stronger  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  capacity:  but  i<  ap- 
pears legal  enough,  given  the  international 
nature  of  the  organization. 

THE    mSSENT    SmTATIOIf 

The  present  situation  concerning  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  activities  Is  far  from 
satisfactory  either  on  the  constitutional  is- 
sues involved,  the  question  of  financing,  or 
the  state  of  preparations  for  future  opera- 
tions. 

t.  The  authorieationUsue 

The  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping 
Operations  reported  last  June  that  it  had 
been  unable  to  agree  on  a  generally  accept- 
able definition  of  "peacekeeping  opera- 
tions," listing  the  varying  viewpoints  on 
authorization.  control.  and  financing 
method  that  have  been  noted  above. 
It  submitted  a  set  of  guidelines,  de- 
rived from  a  summary  of  Its  discussions  by 
the  Committee  President  and  the  Secretary- 
General,  for  the  views  of  members  on  their 
suitability  in  connection  with  future  peace- 
keeping operations.'  These  sought  to  present 
the  areas  of  agreement  in  terms  most  hope- 
ful for  future  negotiation  of  some  compro- 
mise on  the  basic  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  Seciirlty  Council's  "primary  responsibil- 
ity" for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity, and  on  the  related  Issues  of  peacekeep- 
ing authority  and  procedures. 

On  the  two  most  fundamental  Issues,  the 
guidelines  simply  noted:  (1)  That  the  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  Security  Council  and 
Oeneral  Assembly  In  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  "should  be  understood 
as  complementary  and  not  as  contradictory," 
and  (3)  that  financing  should  be  "in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  charter." 
with  the  Assembly  and  Council  "cooperating" 
La  this  respect. 

Most  responses  so  far  received  raised  spe- 
cific questions  about  the  guidelines,  but  ap- 
peared to  share  the  attitude  that  "an  ac- 
ceptable formula"  could  be  found  "within  the 
terms"  of  the  charter.  The  Soviet  Union, 
however,  emphatically  declared  that  the  list 
of  principles  was  "at  variance  with"  the 
charter,  which  makes  the  Security  Council 
the  "only  organ  empowered  to  take  action" 
In  the  peace  and  security  field.  It  alao  re- 
jected what  it  termed  an  "attempt"  In  the 
guidelines  to  "define  the  functions  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Security  Council  and  Oeneral  As- 
sembly In  peacekeeping  matters  on  the 
basis  •  •  •  mainly  of  the  past  practice  of 
these  organs  when  violations  of  the  charter 
were  allowed  to  occur."  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  France  hftd  submitted  formal  re- 
sponses as  of  this  writing. 

In  principle,  the  authorization  and  con- 
trol issues  thus  remain  In  dispute.  Con- 
flicts requiring  the  utilization  of  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  will  therefore  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  handled  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
And  aUace  no  member  haa  challenged  the 
"primacy"  of  the  Security  Council,  there 
will  no  doubt  be  a  strong  tendency  to  turn 
first  to  that  organ. 
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2 ,  The  article  19  issue  There  is  complete  agreement  by  all  on  the  52(3)).    The  situation  is  less  clearcut  when  a 

In  acceding  to  "the  consensus  of  the  mem-  Security  Council's  primary  responsibility  for  dispute  becomes  violent  in  a  way  that  may 

bershlp"  In  the  Special  Oommlttee,  that  the  maintaining  peace  and  security.     That  posl-  call   for  a  peacekeeping   type   of   operation. 

Assembly     should     proceed     normally,     the  ^'"^  could  be  reemphaslzed  by  an  undertak-  especially  one  Involving  military  personnel. 

United  States  reserved  its  position  that  ar-  '^^K    that    all    cases    threatening    the    peace  DlfBculties  then  arise  both  from  the  terms 

tide    19   Is   applicable   and   regretfully   con-  should  first  be  considered   by  the  Council;  of  the  charter  ( art.  63 )  and  from  the  dtspar- 

cluded  that  the  General  Assembly  was  not  ^bat   if   raised   in   the   Assembly,   that  body  ate  character  of  existing  regional  agencies 

then  prepared  "to  carry  out  the  relevant  pro-  should  promptly  refer  them  to  the  Council  There  are  more  regional  groupings  for  spe- 

vislons  of  the  charter  in  the  context  of  the  ^o""   action.     Beyond   this,  it  does   not  seem  clalleed  military  or  economic  purposes  than 

present    situation."      Ambassador    Goldberg  either  wise  or  desirable  to  lay  down  detailed  there  are  geographically  based  organizations 

also  added  that.  If  any  member  could  make  procedures    In    any    rigid    formula.     If    the  with    general   political   alms   as   well.     Only 

".in  exception  to  the  principle  of  collective  Security  Council  proves  unable  to  act  in  a  three,   in   fact,   might  presently  so   qualify, 

financial  resfKjnsibility  with  respect  to  cer-  matter   that   appears   seriously   to   threaten  The  Organization  of  American  States  (OASi 

tain    activities    of    the    Organization,"    the  the  peace,  and  if  the  majority  of  members  is  not  only  the  oldest  of  these  and  the  one 

United  States  reserved  the  same  option.    At  are  concerned  to  continue  efforts  through  the  most  important  to  the  United  States,  it  also 

the  same  time,  he  affirmed  the  Importance  of  organization  to  bring  the  threat  under  con-  has  the  most  fully  developed  structure  and 

continuing  to  support  In  practice  the  sound  trol,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  mtist  remain  able  »  range  of  programs  In  its  region  paralleling 

principle  of  collective  responsibility.  to  do  what  It  can  in  the  situation.     Where  those  of  the  United  Nations.    The  Organlza- 

The  official  U.S.  position  thus  remained  a  conflict  appears  less  urgently  threatening.  t'°i  °^  African  Unity  (OAU)  also  has  siml- 
somewhat  ambiguous.  It  did  not  protest  the  on  the  other  hand,  time  may  well  permit  the  la^ly  broad-based  Interests,  but  has  not  yet 
statement  of  Committee  consensus,  which  Assembly  to  refer  It  back  to  the  Council  for  developed  fully  either  its  structure  or  pro- 
the  reconvened  Assembly  adopted  on  Sep-  further  consideration  on  the  basis  of  the  grams  The  Arab  Ueaguc,  while  expressing 
tember  1,  and  which  restricts  the  nonappU-  former's  recommendations: .- but  this  must  broader  alms,  has  neither  the  structure  nor 
cablllty  of  article  19  to  the  extraordinary  result  from  the  Assembly's  decision  in  a  programs  of  a  full  regional  organization, 
peacekeeping  expenses  of  UNKP  and  ONUC.  particular  case,  not  from  curtailment  of  Its  Moreover,  these  three  agencies  have  one 
Nor  did  the  Soviet  Union  protest  the  state-  authority  to  recommend  to  the  members  aspect  In  common  that  makes  It  Impossible 
ment.  although  it  had  shortly  before  re-  directly.  for  them  In  some  cases  to  fulfill  a  peace- 
Iterated  Its  position  that  it  would  not  make  The  preponderant  majority  of  members  keeping  role  in  the  same  sense  as  the  United 
any  voluntary  financial  contribution  with-  share  this  view  of  the  Assembly's  more  11m-  Nations.  This  is  the  fact  that,  in  each  area, 
out  guarantees  that  the  Issue  of  applying  ited  competence  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  *^*  majority  of  member  states  have  declared 
article  19  would  never  again  be  raised.  including  residual  authority  to  recommend  their    Opposition    to    common    membership 

For  the  time  being,  article  19  is  not  in  measures  when  the  OouncU  Is  unable  to  act  ^^^^ — °^  *^^"  ^  *^*  conUnued  existence 
question  with  respect  to  arrears  relating  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  on  settlement  of  °' — certain  other  governments  In  the  region : 
only  to  the  regular  budget  assessments,  disputes  or  situations  likely  to  lead  to  a  the  OAU  against  the  "white  European"  gov- 
Only  time  will  show  whether  the  binding  breach  of  the  peace.  As  noted  earlier,  these  ernments  of  southern  Africa,  the  Arab  Lea- 
nature  of  those  regular  assessments  continue  complementary  roles  of  Council  and  Assem-  ^*  against  Israel,  and  the  OA8  against  Com- 
to  be  denied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Prance  bly  have  been  the  basis  for  peacekeeping  mtinlst  governments  in  the  Western  Hemls- 
m  connection  with  paymenu  on  the  bond  operations  by  the  organization  since  lU  P^^ere.  Since  article  53  declares  that  regional 
Issue  or  other  accounU  related  to  peacekeep-  founding.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  orlg-  "Sencles  should  not  imdertake  enforcement 
ing  actions,  inally  objected  to  such  a  role  for  the  Assem-  «:tlon  without  Security  Council  authorlza- 
3  The  immediate  nnancial  situation  "^y-  1*  ended  by  accepting  the  view  of  nearly  "°"'  disagreement  over  the  meaning  of  "en- 
3^  The  immediate  fina,icuH  «'«"«  '<>«  all  government^  at  &.n  I^anclsco.  which  wai  ^orcemenf  in  this  context  has  occurred  in 

Slxteeninembers  have  made  contr  butlons  gj^bodled  In   articles   10.   11,   12.  and    14  of  Jflatlon  to  peace  and  security  actions  of  the 

totaling    »20, 113,000    toward    defraying    the  the  charter  °*^-  "^'^^  strongly  In  the  recent  Interven- 

indebtednees  of  $100  million  for  peacekeep-  _      -,__,-„„-,„    _.„.,_    M^„^,^r,  *'°"  '"  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Ing  operations.    They  are  as  follows :  ^f^^-  ^aLkSlnropeLtCthrolrjh  t?;  ^^e  position  of  the  UnlLl  States  In  this 

United  Kingdom HO.  000,  000  united   Nations   clearly   depends   on   greater  ''«sP«<=t  has  not  been  wholly  consistent.     It 

Canada 4.000,000  accord   between   the  Soviet  Union   and   the  *^^  always  favored  OAS  action  in  regional 

Sweden —       2,  000,  000  majority  of  states  on  this  point,  the  Assembly  <lisput«s,  and  has  maintained  that  only  mill- 
Italy —       1,500,000  should     continue    the     discussions    of    the  ^^^^    sanctions    against    a    government    are 

Denmark 1.000,000  Special  Committee  and  the  endeavor  to  de-  "enforcement"   In   the   above   meaning:    but 

Norway 700,000  fine    the    complementary    relations    between  ^'^  "^^^^  ^°  '"  reactions  to  the  desire  of 

Finland 600,000  the  two  major  organs.    Nonetheless  a  formal  Latin  American  sUtes  to  take  a  conflict  at 

Sudan 100,000  oompromUe  seems  unlikely  in  the  near  fu-  times  to  the  United  Nations.    After  the  Unit- 
Iceland 80,  000  ture.      Should    the   Security    Council    prove  ^  States  Intervened  in  the  recent  Dominican 

Greece 50,000  unable  to  act  In  a  serious  crisis,  whether  the  «*?"*"'<:  crisis,  however,  the  United  States 

Ghana -             20,000  case  Is  taken  up  In  the  Assembly  will  prob-  recognized  the  right  of  the  Security  Council 

Nigeria -^.             20,000  ably  continue  to  depend— as  it  has  in  the  to  concern  itself  with  the  dispute:  but  ques- 

Zambla .^_             20,000  past—more  on   the  extent  of  the  member-  *'o»»e<l    ^°^^   the   need   and   the   wisdom   of 

Jamaica _L-             10,000  ship's  willingness  to  support  a  specific  inter-  United    Nations    Intervention    In    the    field 

Liberia 8,000  national  action,  than  on  opposing  constltu-  '"^"^  ^^^  °^^  ^**  dealing  with  the  sltua- 

Uganda 5,000  tlonal  arguments.     In  this  connecUon    It  Is  tlon  through  an  Inter-American  Peace  Force 

ThU  splendid  initlauve  on  the  part  of  the  therefore  vltol  that  the  United  States  seek  ^""1,^  *'°°^!!if '°"  ^.VI^^l^T  », 

16    member    countries    should    encourage    a  through    all    available    channels    a    clearer  „J?*, '*''*""   °^   ^*  f^^ff'    however,   was 

similar  acUon  by  other  members,  including  understanding  among  the  permanent  mem-  1^"  '"  S^!'"°°-,.°riK'^'y;  "  *i^,'*  °* 

those    who    have    not    contributed    to    the  «>«"  of  the  Council  on  the  authorization  and  !f;°'"2      L^  Z°^     I  ^  ,^^    Domingo, 

financial  costs  of  UNEF  and  ONUC.    It  is  the  financing  of  future  peacekeeping  operations,  ^"i^.^^^'f    ,^'"'="    ^^    Intervened    as    a 

belief    Of    the    committee    that    the    United  2.  Relationships  between  the  United  Nations  ^n^  ^el^roTe   w'^   then   e«^rtd  °^ 

IV^-  ^n^  t?n''ah"ou?d   m^ST'  lZZ7 ol  '""'  "'^°~"  organizations  tlfe"  maln^^nlnce^  of  Tw  *anS    ofde^'^^hl^ 

thf^nf,  ifiQf;;,,?nw  .„^wt  f^^^h  .^^^  It  Is  as  easy  to  state  the  goal,  as  it  Is  dlf-  trying    to    get    the    Dominican    factions    to 

r«n~,^!nt^  «t  ^i,T^^^^.f«r^^  r.n^r^  ri^ia^;  ^*="'*  "^  generalize  the  means  of  attaining  It.  a^ee  on  a  .few  government.    The  OAS,  when 

be  fiT  1^^^.  fn  ^^fr.^J'L,^?«ntLf^n  "^  *'^"'  *"'''•     ^'*""y'  ^^'  relationship  be-  called    to    consider    the    situation,    readily 

trihMfl^  To^  ^ttf^r^fmhi^.    ?n-f.  ,^n;  ^^^'^  ^^'^  "'«■''»  Organization  and  regional  sent  political   mediators   to   the   island,   but 

h^^^h.    h^.   ^ot    ^n?HwJ    tn      h!  ^«'»c'««'   ^^ould   be   a   complementary   one;  was  i^re  reluctant  to  accept  the  U.S.  offer 

Tr^LZZJlr^f  thf  two  maw  ri«r^v.^n  '^""'^  ^  »*'"«  Conflicts  through  one  or  the  to  put  iU  troops  under  an  Inter-American 

financial  costs  of  the  two  major  peacekeep-  Q^her  in  a  particular  case  should  depend  on  Force   a*  a  peacekeeping  operation.     While 

ingoperations.                  ,      ,.    ^                ,    ,  which  seems  most  suiUble  in  the  clrcum-  this   was    eventually   done,    there   remained 

K.     l^"i!  °°  '•^'f  ''^""l"    i'^^'V™)^   tw°  "tances.  an  essential  difference  between  this  regional 

H     ,^?*!*^.tr    yi^    V?    ?.  ,  L  ^  rebuild    the  where  a  regional  organization  exIsU,  the  force     and     United     Nations     peacekeeping 

depleted  Working  Capital  Fund  and  to  repay  ^^^^  ^^^jj   ^j^g  area  may  be  able  to  act  forces.     The  former  U  supposedly  malntaln- 

borrowlng  from  other  temporarily  available  ^^^e  speedily  through  Its  machinery,  or  find  ing  order  to  allow  the  free  elecUon  of  a  non- 

""  *  it  more  congenial  to  their  tastes  because  o*  Communist     government;     United     Nations 

Fxrrtjaz  coals  greater    familiarity,   or   simply    because   the  forces  are  expected  to  maintain  a  true  thlrd- 

1    Peacekeeping  procedures  within  conflict  in  question  may  be  more  easily  con-  party  impartiality  as  between  all  the  parties 

the  United  Nations  talned   within  a  regional   framework   where  in     conflict     either     different     governments 

The   primary   goal   sought  by   the   United  fewer  states  are  involved.    The  charter,  after  or   different   factions  of   any  political   colcw 

States    Is    to    strengthen    the    peacekeeping  all,  urges  states  to  seek  settlement  flrst  by  within  a  state,  as  In  Cyprus  and  the  Congo, 

capacity  of  the  United  Nations.     The  great  means  of  their   own   choice    (art.   33),   and  The    few    United    Nations   officials   subee- 

majorlty     of     member     statea     share     this  Instructs  the  Security  Council  to  encourage  quently  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  by 

objective.  settlement    through    regional    agencies    (art.  the  Security  Council  had  only  a  factfinding 
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\::<1  repor%4[iK  ,-r.  u  1  ite.  to  tb«re  wa«  no 
.estiim  of  1.17  J  -oct  con&ict  wlUl  Um 
;:.t.«--A.nver'.  a:i  P-ir-e.  ThaoreUcaUj.  the 
'»prf«ent>\uv«n  at  xJa»  two  organlaatlooa 
^:-i."i  :d  hare  rieen  able  to  coopente  since  botb 
J  e-»  presumably  concerned  with  tbe  s«me 
in  Dm-ticp,  tnere  appeAxed  at  flr«t  to 
have  been  nior*  competlUon  tban  ooopcra- 
tlon  botwf".  -.nr  two  mlMloivs,  eapoclAlly 
when  th<?ro  w  v-,  i ->  sneedy  reeolutlon  of  tbe 
poUtlca,  -..i-i'-..^  ,.  A*  a  harbinger  of  pwe- 
sible  diffi-iuties  on  ruture  occaaions  when 
both  t.h'^  E^lotwl  and  regional  agencies  may 
be  invoifed  In  a  conflict  situation,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  operation  points  up  the 
need  for  trnprored  relationships  between 
such  I'  >v!:>s 

J    Pfacfkeeping   in    the    total   pcciflc- 
settlfynmt  process 

The  record  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping operations  shows  that  they  have  been 
more  successful  In  bringing  a  halt  to  violent 
outbreaks  thjui  In  leading  to  Anal  solution 
of  tbe  underlying  political  conflict  that 
caused  the  original  breakdown  of  peeice, 
which  Is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  such  opera- 
tions. 

The  explosion  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
after  19  years  of  an  unstable  cease-Ore  ob- 
served by  a  United  Nations  Mlaaion.  resem- 
bles in  this  respect  tbe  breakdown  of  peace 
in  Egypt  in  1956.  7  years  after  the  Palestine 
u-siijuce  agreement  and  tbe  establishment 
of  •-^le  Trii-e  Supervision  Organization.  The 
r.' ore  r^ceii".  operation  In  Cyprus,  which  from 
■ :  e  itir:  .x-mbmed  p>oUUcal  conciliation  with 
a  pea^e  super.  .■>::  i,  roroa,  baa  Similarly  failed 
to  bring  rea;  ;;  ^^;rea■  toward  settlement. 
The  same  :^rri.-^i::-  :.  .ipplles  to  civilian  peace- 
keepaig  n.iss.  :.i  ;..  well;  in  Borneo  (where 
a  f.ioiaiidit:^  ^r  .p  ascertained  that  the 
locaj  majoritjr  f.i.  jred  federation  in  Malay- 
sia ) .  Indonesia  taxied  to  carry  through  Its 
und^rt.akir>t;  ot  peaceful  settlement  on  the 
baau  of  *ha*  finding. 

Where  .-sic.*!  i^oups  or  other  United  Na- 
'.ous  p.-e-ienres  have  successfully  completed 
iheir  misslor.a — lut  m  Lebanon  and  Jordan  In 
19S8  OT  m  West  Ir;,*n  In  1963 — it  has  been 
because  they  w'Tf  reinforced  by  other  dlp- 
lomailc  forces  strjng  enough  collectively  to 
brin^  abcul  poiitlcaX  settlement  of  tbe  un- 
derlying dupuie 

This  U  not  to  be  construed  as  criticism  of 
'.he  p«acekeepi:xg  operations:  It  is  simply  to 
recognize  a  UnxltaUon  inherent  in  their  na- 
•ure  as  Impartial,  thlrd-p&rty.  elements  in 
'.he  total  settlement  process.  When  the 
parties  In  coii.'.icl.  or  outside  supporters  ot 
one  or  another  side,  have  sought  to  hamper 
the  funcuoning  of  a  peacekeeping  group  or 
to  turn  ::  mt^i  a  partisan  operation — as  oc- 
curred most  n;j'»ab:y  In  the  Congo — Its  pur- 
pose U  frastraled  and  Its  effectiveness 
diminished  A  belter  understanding  of  this 
Iimitallun  on  a^i  pacLflc-settlsmant  actions, 
and  of  t.he  need  for  going  beyond  tha  tstn- 
por&rUy  calming  rasult  of  instltutiac  a  peace- 
Keeping  mission  is  essential  for  greater  suc- 
cess in  aiiAiniDg  me  real  goal  of  all  peace- 
keeping operations,  which  Is  settlement,  not 
merely  paciflcatlon 

«  Frrpa'-atu:t  yr  futurt  operations 
.'Vt  ;^:>g  i/f  ■  T-.r  T'nited  Nations  is  charged 
with  these  vari-u.^  iilnds  of  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities it  should  obriously  have  the  mMi, 
r-.x'er^el  ind  .T-iaev  necessary  to  carry  them 
1  i"  This  BToa:  is  accepted  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men-;0»r»  hut  they  have  been  leas 
than  prompt  m  produrtng  the  means  needed 
to  accomplish  '^.!'  rrr\r-<li  ■•^  they  bare  set 
the  Orgar.izatior. 

There  U  no  serious  problem  In  finding  in- 
dlTlduals  or  small  groups  for  minor  peace- 
keeping missions  (either  from  the  Secre- 
tariat or  seconded  by  governments) ,  nor  la 
r'^eetl'iif  •^.e_r  »xp'n.»e^  either  through  tbe 
'  Mif»'.  -«-  h7  \gT'^m-"  ;  Of  the  parties  in 
f-  .iifl- -t  I .  But  on  every  occasion  wbso 
sero'is    violence   baa    sppeared    to    thraatwt 


peace  and  to  require  a  relatively  large 
peacemaking  operation,  and  the  membera 
have  agraad  on  ita  establishment,  it  baa  been 
necessary  to  organlee  and  deploy  tbe  grotip 
abnoat  from  scratch.  Especially  since  the 
Suez  crlats,  every  such  operation  has  alao 
led  to  proposals  for  improving  United 
Nations  readiness  to  handle  the  nest 
emergency. 

The  needs  are  obvious,  on  the  part  of  both 
the  members  and  the  Organization.  Tbe 
governments  should  hold  ready,  under  a 
flexible  callup  system,  men,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  facilities  of  kinds  and  in 
quantities  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  United 
Nations  for  such  operations.  Aa  tbe  nature 
of  future  calls  cannot  be  foretold,  the  more 
extensive  the  types  of  skills  and  equipment 
available,  the  better.  Among  more  obvious 
needs  will  be  demands  for  technically 
trained  observers,  military  police,  engineers, 
medical  and  relief  services,  and  so  forth.  It 
seems  to  us  that  at  this  stage  It  would  be 
better  to  have  such  personnel  available  for 
callup,  rather  than  to  establish  some  more 
formalized,  standing  organ  that  may  not 
meet  the  particular  need  of  tbe  next  opera- 
tion. 

To  plan,  organize  and  conduct  peace- 
keeping operations  in  accordance  with 
United  Nations  principles,  the  Secretary- 
General  should  have  an  adequate  rtalT  of 
military  and  political  advisers  at  bead- 
quarters,  and  properly  detailed  and  or- 
ganized information  on  the  men.  material, 
and  logistical  support  available  at  any  time. 
Then,  on  appropriate  decision  of  either  the 
Security  Council  or  the  Assembly,  the  field- 
ing of  a  peacekeeping  operation  even  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  would  not  be  the  ad  hoc 
performance  It  always  has  been. 

Experience  has  not  only  shown  tbe  need 
for  such  Intelligent  preparations,  however. 
It  has  also  demonstrated  that  In  contempo- 
rary conditions  of  world  conflict  only  an 
emergency  situation,  when  fear  of  action 
outside  the  Organization  becomes  greater 
than  fear  of  action  through  It,  produces 
enough  International  consensus  to  support 
a  large  peacekeeping  operation.  Once  that 
period  Is  over,  the  Interest  of  gfovernments 
lags  If  the  operation  goes  well,  or  differences 
develop  among  them  over  the  operation  It- 
self (as  In  the  Congo).  In  either  case,  na- 
tional willingness  to  cooperate  In  tbe  abort- 
run  Is  not  followed  by  equal  wlUlngnesi  to 
make  commitment*  for  unapeclied  future 
undertakings. 

Nonetheless,  a  small  group  of  middle  pow- 
ers— led  by  Canada  and  the  Scandinavians — 
have  set  admirable  precedents,  both  In  ear- 
marking some  of  their  own  forces  for  future 
International  needs,  and  In  cooperating 
among  tbemaalTsa  and  with  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  to  improve  readiness  for  future 
United  Nations  undertakings.  Informal 
conferences  In  Oslo  and  Ottawa  have  set  tbs 
example  of  widening  the  exchange  of  experi- 
ence and  the  standards  of  preparatory  meaa- 
ures.  We  believe  that  wider  participation  by 
more  countries  in  these  preparatory  arrange- 
ments Is  dealrabie  in  order  to  enbancs  the 
truly  international  cliaracter  of  future  op- 
eratlMM. 

More  could  and  should  be  done  on  a  sUn- 
Uarly  Informal  basis.  The  Secretariat  and 
■aembers  with  peacekeeping  experience  could 
prepare  documentation  and  studies  on 
numerous  phases  of  such  operations,  especi- 
ally on  those  which  differ  most  from  equiv- 
alent natlotuil  undertakings  One  such 
study  that  U  needed  Is  an  examination  ot 
the  applicauon  of  the  relevant  provlaiona 
of  the  Oeneva  C<»ventlon  of  1940  to  United 
NaUons  personnel  engaged  in  peacekeeping 
operaUona.  as  well  as  to  affected  clvillana. 
Tlisre  are  other  aspects  on  which  private  re- 
search could  be  of  use  both  to  members  and 
the  Secretariat  Such  Information  ahoukt 
be  made  available  to  all  members,  in  particu- 
lar  to   those    Interested    In   pledging  troop- 


unlta   or   other   callup   support   for   peace- 
keeping. 

The  pdlttcal  characterlaUca  of  a  peace- 
keeping operation  are  such  that  It  Is  nor- 
mally conducive  to  its  pacifying  aim  If  tbe 
great  powers  are  kept  out  of  tbe  exercise. 
For  this  reason,  troop  contributions  by  any 
permanent  Security  Council  metnt>er  are  nor- 
mally excluded.  But  the  United  States  has 
provided  essential  logistical  and  financial 
support  to  most  peacekeeping  mlsslans,  and 
has  also  undertaken  to  do  the  same  in  fu- 
ture. Moreover,  authority  already  exists  m 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  87- 
195.  sec.  505)  for  the  Governnaent  to  furnish 
military  assistance  to  enable  a  country  "to 
participate  In  collective  measures  requested 
by  the  United  Nations"  to  maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace.  We  feel  that  use 
should  be  made  on  this  authority  to  help 
broaden  the  participation  of  members  In 
preparatory  eirrangements. 

Great  Britain,  too,  has  announced  that  it 
will  maintain  In  readiness  certain  logistics 
facilities:  and  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Cyprus.  British  troops  form  part  of  tbe 
United  Nations  force.  East-West  suspicions 
are  probably  still  too  deep,  however,  to  per- 
mit Involvement  by  U.S.  troop  contingents — 
even  of  technical  elements  otUj- — in  any  oei- 
scene  military  operations.  We  commend  the 
Idea  of  a  broader  and  more  specific  commit- 
ment of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service, 
as  piroposed  by  a  group  of  Republican  Con- 
gressmen, to  "permanent  call  •  •  •  for  the 
transport  of  men  and  materiel  In  any  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operations."  Other 
transportation  facilities  mi^t  also  be  speci- 
fied, and  possibly  various  types  of  equipment. 
Tbe  commltnunt  of  national  govenunents 
to  international  undertakings  In  tbe  peace 
and  security  field.  It  must  be  admitted,  is  still 
weak,  as  demonstrated  In  the  reluctance  of 
goveriunenta  to  pay  even  for  the  ones  they 
approve.  Also,  tbe  commitments  that  are 
made  for  caUl-up  forces  and  facilities  are  sub- 
ject to  the  willingness  of  each  government 
on  each  occasion  to  fulfill  Its  general  under- 
taking. Both  approval  of  the  operation  In 
question,  and  the  absence  of  any  mors  cooi- 
pelllng  national  need  for  the  earmarked  men 
or  reeotiroes,  are  necessary  before  the  call  of 
Security  Council  or  Assembly  through  tbe 
Secretary  Geiieral  will  be  responded  to. 
5.  Finaruring  of  peacekeeping  operations 
The  long-run  goal  can  only  be  to  have 
VH.  operations  financed  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  collective  financial  responsibility 
and  through  the  budgetary  procedures  of  the 
organization.  This  would  be  In  line  with 
our  interpretation  of  the  charter;  but  it 
need  not  mean  that  all  peacekeeping  assess- 
ments should  be  apportioned  on  a  single 
scale.  By  tbe  same  Justification  for  basing 
the  grsdusted  Income  tax  on  a  sliding  scale, 
relatively  costly  peacekeeping  activities 
might  be  allocated  on  the  basU  of  a  special 
scale. 

To  some  extent,  the  same  effect  has  been 
gained  by  virtue  of  the  method  of  regular 
budget  allocations  combined  with  generous 
voltintary  contributions  from  the  United 
States  and  other  governments  that  have  ac- 
tively supported  tbe  organization's  opera- 
tions: but  Ideally  It  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  regularize  tbe  situation.  This 
would  not  only  require  all  governments 
recognized  to  l>e  In  arrears  to  meet  their 
earlier  obligations;  It  would  also  require  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  rigid  limitation  It  has 
set  on  the  portion  of  tbe  U.N.  budget  that 
tbe  US  delegates  may  commit  tbis  country 
to  contribute  without  further  authorlaatlon. 
Acceptance  of  such  a  degree  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility la  clearly  not  yet  in  sight;  but 
tbe  United  States  should  give  every  support 
by  Its  own  actions  to  those  other  members 
who  regularly  and  voluntarily  accept  their 
abare  of  all  peacekeeping  costs. 

It  U  poUtlcally  understandable,  although 
regrettable,   that    the   United   States  placed 


Itself  on  record  before  the  Special  Peacekeep- 
ing Cosunlttee  as  reserving  "tbe  option  to 
make  exceptions"  in  supporting  VJS.  opera- 
tions '*lf.  In  our  view,  strong  and  compelling 
reasons  exist  for  doing  so."  rrom  tbe  begin- 
ning tbe  United  States  has  given  powerful 
support  to  tbe  United  Nations.  Indeed, 
without  tbe  support  tbe  organization  would 
have  failed.  The  "privilege"  we  ask  for  Is 
at  its  expense.  Bsised  upon  our  national 
record  and  the  strong  coincidence  of  interest 
of  tbe  United  States  and  the  United  Nations, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  we  will  seldom,  if 
ever,  resort  to  this  privilege.  But  the  reser- 
vation shook  tbe  faith  of  the  faithful  and 
encouraged  those  seeking  easy  ways  to  avoid 
their  responsibilities. 

The  political  views  supporting  this  reserva- 
tion stem  in  part  from  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  is  paying  "more  than  its 
share"  of  the  expenses  of  the  organization, 
which  In  turn  are  becoming  "burdensome." 
On  the  first  count,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  more  than  a  dotEen  countries  make  a 
larger  oontribution  in  terms  of  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  to  pay  than  does  tbe  umted 
States.  On  the  second.  United  Nations  costs 
can  in  no  senae  be  regarded  as  burdensome. 
Tliey  are  trivial  In  comparison  with  defense 
costs  and  those  Incurred  in  direct  military 
action.  For  tbis  reason,  wa  do  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  out  of  order  for  the  United  States 
to  oontrlbute  socnethlng  like  t2S  million 
toward  meeting  the  current  deficit  of  tbe 
organization.  Tbe  time  and  manner  of  so 
doing  might  be  decided  la  light  of  actions 
taken  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  France. 

It  is  not  only  InefBclent.  It  is  unseemly,  for 
tbe  Secretary  Oeneral  to  have  to  go  hat-ln- 
band  to  members  in  order  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary financing  lor  actions  those  members 
have  authorized.  Ewn  though  most  peace- 
keeping missions  may  for  the  time  being  have 
to  be  paid  for  on  a  voluntary  basis.  It  would 
be  both  fairer  and  probably  more  effective  If 
the  necessary  fundraiaing  for  esf>eclally 
ooatly  operations  were  made  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  special  committee  of  memt>ers.  A 
large  and  representative  group  should  be 
establlahed  for  this  purpose  by  Joint  action 
of  the  Security  Council  and  Oeneral  As- 
sembly. It  would  then  be  available  when 
needed  in  support  of  undertakings  authorized 
by  either  organ,  and  oould  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral  on 
financial  matters. 

B  SCOMtCKKDATIO  NS 

United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations 
1.  That  the  United  States  continue  to 
support  the  view  that  within  the  United  Na- 
tions matters  relating  to  threats  to  tbe  peace 
should  first  be  considered  by  the  Security 
Council — which  has  primary  but  not  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace — and  also  its  supp>ort  of  the  respective 
and  complementary  roles  of  the  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  in  the  au- 
thorization and  conduct  of  peacekeeping 
operations. 

3.  That  tbe  United  States  encourage 
greater  efforts  to  Improve  political  coordi- 
nation and  smoother  working  relationships 
between  the  United  Nations  and  regional 
organizations. 

3.  That  tbe  United  States  encourage  a 
more  widespread  acceptance  of  true  third- 
party  attitudes  in  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  and  greater  uti- 
lization by  members  and  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  third  parties  In  mediatory,  concilia- 
tory, and  all  other  forma  of  peacekeeping 
efforts. 

4.  That  the  United  States  conUnue  to  en- 
courage the  initiative  of  other  members  in 
making  armed  forces  units  available  under 
a  fiexlble  callup  system  for  United  Nations 
operations  and  in  increasing  regtilar  ex- 
changes of  information  M»ong  tbemselTes 
an<t  with  tbe  Organlaatioa  la  order  to  im- 
prove the  utilization  of  such  units. 


5.  That  tbe  United  States  offer,  to  coim- 
tries  interested  in  making  such  preparations 
to  participate  In  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing activities  but  having  iruidequate  re- 
sources of  their  own.  tbe  military  and  finan- 
cial assistance  already  available  under  Its 
foreign  aid  legislation  for  the  training  or 
equipment  of  such  luilts. 

6.  That  the  United  States  extend  its  ini- 
tiative in  pledging  logistical  support  to  the 
United  Nations  by  making  its  commitment 
more  specific  and  by  a  continuing  exchange 
of  Information  with  other  members  and  the 
Secretariat. 

7.  That  the  United  States  explore,  in  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  governments  in 
whose  countries  its  overseas  bases  lie.  the 
possible  use  of  those  bases  in  connection 
with  United  Nations  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. 

8.  That  the  United  States  encourage  the 
Secretariat  and  members  with  peacekeeping 
experience  to  prepare  and  make  available 
documentation  and  studies  on  all  aspects  of 
such  ojjeratlons,  In  particular  for  the  benefit 
of  governments  pledging  troop  units  and 
other  support  for  future  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. 

9.  That  the  United  States  encourage  the 
Secretary  General  to  strengthen  tbe  fact- 
gathering  capacity  of  the  Organization  in 
relation  to  its  problems  in  peacekeeping.  In 
particular  by  strengthening  bis  staff  of  mil- 
itary advisers. 

10.  That  the  United  States  seek  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  Secretary  Oeneral 
In  the  management  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions by  such  means  as  insisting  on  greater 
precision  In  Security  Council  and  Oeneral 
Assembly  resolutions  and  by  encouraging  the 
use  of  advisory  committees  to  assist  blm  on 
policy  matters. 

FiTuincing  peacekeeping  operations 

1 1.  That  tbe  United  States  encourage  uni- 
versal financial  support  of  ];>eacekeeping  op- 
erations by  memt>ers  and  avoid,  by  its  own 
example,  makli^  exceptions  in  support  of 
particular   operations. 

13.  That  the  United  States  encourage  the 
United  Nations  to  charge  an  appropriate 
committee  with  the  study  of  alternative  plans 
for  financing  peacekeeping,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  tbe  poeslblUtles  of  nonobllgatory 
apportionment  of  costs  by  means  of  a  special 
scale  and  of  establishing  a  peace  fund. 

13.  That  tbe  United  States  propose  tbe 
establlsbment  by  Joint  action  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  Oeneral  Assembly  of  a  wide- 
ly representative  conunittee  of  membera  to 
raise  funds,  when  necessary,  for  special 
peacekeeping  purposes. 

14.  That  the  United  States,  when  time  and 
circumstances  seem  favorable,  make  a  con- 
tribution on  tbe  order  of  $26  million  to  assist 
In  restoring  tbe  solvency  of  tbe  Organisation. 
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The  Oommlttee  for  Rescarcb  on  the  Devel- 
opment of  International  Iiutltutlons  under- 
takM  to  explore  how  US.  institutions,  con- 
cerned with  International  affairs,  can  fulfill 
what  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  termed 
the  ■assignment  of  the  century  *  •  •  to 
search,  and  explore,  and  canvass,  and  thor- 
oughly discuss  every  conceivable  approach 
and  avenue  of  cooperation  that  could  lead  to 
peace." 

In  order  to  obtain  a  broad  consensus  on 
this  topic,  this  Committee  has  communicated 
with  thousands  of  knowledgeable  foreign 
policy  experts:  research  institutes:  presidents 
of  coilegea  and  universities;  editors  of  leading 
newspapers  and  other  citizens  interested  In 
International  cooperation.  We  received  a 
massive  outpouring  of  thoughtful  and 
itnowledgeable  statements  which  are  sum- 
marized in  this  report.  The  Committee  staff 
also  reviewed  the  role  that  the  Department 
of  State  I.  id  Its  affiliated  offices  and  bureaus 
play  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  ■assign- 
ment of  the  century,"  interviewed  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  made  intensive  examina- 
tion of  public  records,  to  procure  the  data 
which  Is  set  forth  In  the  report. 

This  consensus,  and  the  accompanying 
data.  Indicate  that  our  search  for  p>eace  pri- 
marily consists  of  military  preparation  for 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  We  have  expended 
11.000  billion  during  the  past  20  years  to  in- 
sure our  military  security.  Our  respondents 
indicate,  however,  that  military  power  alone 
cannot  Insure  peace,  bxrt  that  military  p)ower 
Joined  with  Intellectual  F>ower  may  do  so. 
They  believe  we  must  find  the  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  psychological,  and  other 
formulas  to  reduce  tensions  and  dissolve  ma- 
jor problems  that  can  lead  to  war. 

Both  military  and  scientific  circles  agree 
that  an  exclusive  military  solution  may  lead 
to  international  suicide.  They  dealre  to  find 
scientific  solutions  through  research  that 
may  Insure  international  cooperation.  Those 
Informed  individuals  believe  that  the  Preal- 
d?nt  s  rfqiiest  to  search,  explore,  examine, 
and  discuss  connotes  research.  Everyone  un- 
de.'stands  the  Importance  of  research  In  this 
'.^cnnological  era;  that  it  is  synonymous 
with  better  living,  and  that  it  carries  the 
world  forward  to  undreamed  of  realms  of 
material  and  scientific  progress.  However,  It 
strangely  does  not  occur  to  many  that  it  is 
poeolble  to  utilize  research  for  an  analysis 
of  problenu  relating  to  war  and  peace,  for 
an  understanding  of  the  people  of  other 
lands,  and  for  understanding  how  to  deal 
with  them. 

Research  is  not  esoteric.  It  means,  "studi- 
ous inquiry  or  examination:  a  critical  and 
exhaustive  investigation  or  experimentation 
having  as  its  aim  the  discovery  of  new  facu 
and  their  correct  interpretation."  The  im- 
portance of  research  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
^xpend<'cl  almoet  $100  billion  for  research 
a\:.ni.  :.:.■•  past  20  years.  In  1664.  this 
••?ic.:*^<;  ^  -^ilt  of  816.3  billion.  90  percent 
■  '(  i.'.i  :.  IS  allocated  to  the  Department  of 
D«".>r,s*>  iind  related  agencies.  That  same 
v*rtr  .",. 'i-'ver.  the  Department  of  State  was 
1.;  n-.-^:  !  y  813  5  million  for  external  re- 
9^,<.n:'r.  >.'  iiuch  It  retained  only  883.000  for 
a..,i'  r;.  <:i-  iie  truly  deemed  research  on  pol- 
.  vRi.iit.::^  jr  decisionmaking  concerning  Im- 
:■■  ■r'-n-r.'  r  irelgn  policy  problems. 

:  ^d.  .iilocaUons  for  research  in  the  social 
%  .(•r.-'^s  1  ',  disciplines  relating  to  peace  ap- 
f>t»Ar  :•  ^.<°  rr.inlmal.  Most  U.S.  Government 
dfpnr:rnc:\'.-ii  utilize  research  freely.  In  1964, 
ttifv  huci(?eted  over  M.S  billion  for  pure  re- 
searo.'-.  Oil?  of  the  smallest  allocations  was 
•."  r,he  Department  of  State  and  Its  related 
Agenrles  i  table  I) . 

In  !964.  the  AID,  USIA,  and  ACDA  agen- 
:  !i><i  which  presumably  assist  State  in  re- 
s^irrn  Jor  policy  planning  and  dedslonmak- 
'.ng    seem  "o  h.ive  engaged  In  only  a  minimal 


amount  of  research  for  these  purposes.  The 
research  conducted  seemed  to  lack  coordina- 
tion, foctis.  and  utilization  although  attempts 
to  correct  this  are  in  process 

Internal  and  external  research  by  the  De- 
portment of  State  likewise  appear  to  lan- 
guish. Research  is  also  defined  as  "critical 
and  exhaustive  investigation,  having  for  its 
aim  the  revision  of  accepted  conclusions,  in 
the  light  of  newly  discovered  facts."  This 
type  of  research  on  the  requirements  of  peace 
is  not  easy  to  generate  under  the  conditions 
of  the  cold  war.  Respondents  believe  that 
our  foreign  policy  has  a  tendency  to  remain 
■frozen"  during  all  previous  administrations 
as  the  aftermath  of  McCarthjrism.  Respond- 
ents likewise  contend  that  the  U.S.  decision- 
making forces  have  been  provided  inadequate 
resources,  staff,  and  facilities  to  match  the 
Increased  respyonsibiUtles,  entailed  by  Amer- 
ica's Increased  power  and  world  leadership 
responsibiUUes.  In  1964.  the  United  States 
allocated  851  billion  for  pure  security  pur- 
poses, but  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
this  amount — 8347  million  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  all  of  its  U.S.  and  overseas  obli- 
gations. Respondents  contend  that  State 
nevertheless  performs  Its  gigantic  responsi- 
bilities, in  an  admirable  way,  despite  its 
meager  resources. 

Hundreds  of  college  and  university  presi- 
dents wrote  to  the  Committee  from  the 
private  sector.  Their  consensus  is  that  only 
negligible  funds  are  now  available  to  these 
institutions  ''to  search,  explore,  examine,  and 
discuss  every  avenue  of  cooperation  that 
could  lead  to  peace."  Research  institutes  and 
individual  social  scientists  express  the  same 
opinion.  They  stand  ready  to  assist  when- 
ever the  President  requests  them  to  do  so, 
and  makes  It  {>osslble.  Some  citizens  believe, 
however,  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  defeat  of  communism:  then  it 
will  be  time  to  draw  a  blueprint  for  an  en- 
during international  peace,  or  that  the  re- 
search we  are  conducting  now  is  sufficient. 

Suggestions  made  by  respondents  for  new 
institutions,  to  fill  the  gaps  that  exist,  are 
set  forth  In  this  report.  This  Committee  be- 
lieves that  It  has  established  the  need  for 
the  strengthening  of  existing  institutions  and 
the  development  of  new  ones.  It  recom- 
mends that  the  President  establish  a  new 
commission  comprised  of  representatives 
from  all  sectors  to  ascertain  how  to  imple- 
ment the  assignment  of  the  century  by 
marshaling  existing  knowledge,  and  Ite  ap- 
plication to  national  policy  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  international  confiict. 

The  Committee  Joins  with  its  thousands 
of  respondents  to  express  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  President  Johnson  for  his  call 
to  search,  explore,  examine  and  discuss  every 
avenue  of  cooperation  that  could  lead  to 
peace.  We  concur  in  their  belief  that  the 
President  may  have  planted  the  seed  for  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era. 

DfTOOOtJCnON 

On  October  2.  1964.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  proclaimed  1965  to  be  International 
Cooperation  Year  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  rededlcated  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  principle  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  He  also  said :  "I  Intend 
next  year  to  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence •  •  •  to  search  and  explore  and  can- 
vass and  thoroughly  discuss  every  conceiv- 
able approach  and  avenue  of  cooperation 
that  could  lead  .^jpeace.  That  five-letter 
word  is  the  goal  otttil  of  us.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  Important  problem  we  face.  It  Is  the 
assignment  of  the  centiiry  for  each  of  you 
and  if  we  fail  in  that  assignment,  everything 
will  come  to  naught." 

The  National  Citizens'  Commission  has 
established  committees  to  prepare  reports  to 
this  White  House  Conference.  Our  co«nmlt- 
tee  assignment  Is  ( 1 )  to  explore  how  research 
is  being  utilized  by  U.S.  institutions  con- 
cerned  with   international   cooperation,    (3) 


to  determine  what  the  gaps  are,  and  (3)  to 
ascertain  how  these  and  additional  institu- 
tions might  be  developed. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  Informed  consensus 
on  this  topic,  we  solicited  the  opinions  of 
hundreds  of  knowledgeable  Individuals  nom- 
inated by  members  of  our  committee  and 
others.  These  individuals  Include  academi- 
cians, foreign  policy  experts,  authors  of  im- 
portant books  and  treatises  on  foreign  policy 
questions,  etc.  Included  among  those  con- 
tacted were  individuals  who  have  from  time 
to  time  during  the  past  20  years  been  cloeely 
identified  with  the  affairs  of  government 
and  foreign  policy  Implementation. 

We  corresponded  with  a  wide  segment  of 
professors  and  research  scientists  in  all  of 
the  disciplines  with  recognized  academic  rec- 
ords: particularly  those  who  have  shown  a 
dedicated  and  professional  Interest  in  the 
President's  objective. 

We  likewise  commuDlcated  with  the  presi- 
dents of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  inquired  about  the  role 
U»eir  institutions  have  played  and  wish  to 
play  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  "assignment  of 
the  century." 

We  requested  editors  of  most  leading  news- 
papers and  other  citizens  having  an  inter- 
est in  International  coofieratlon  to  send  us 
their  practical  vlewp)olnta  on  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry. 

We  also  contacted  officials  of  known  re- 
search Institutes  devoted  to  the  study  of  for- 
eign policy,  and  requested  them  to  outline 
the  resources  available  to  them  for  policy, 
background  and  peace  research  and  to  state 
their  Informed  opinions  on  our  topic. 

We  asked  the  following  basic  questions  of 
the  Individuals  described  above: 

1.  Have  sufficient  financial  resources  and 
brainpower  been  utilized  by  private  or  Gov- 
ernment institutions  to  search,  explore, 
examine,  and  discuss  every  avenue  that  could 
lead  to  peace? 

2.  Do  we  now  have,  or  should  we  have,  a 
research  and  development  program  and  insti- 
tutions, with  sufficient  resources  and  brain- 
power, to  assist  our  policymakers  to  procure 
all  the  information  necessary  for  achieving 
constructive  and  peaceful  solutions  for  inter- 
national problems— one  that  can  give  them 
the  same  effectiveness  that  is  provided  our 
military  establishment  by  their  research  and 
development  programs? 

The  response  to  our  communications  was 
overwhelming.  We  received  Uterally  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  statements,  and  documents 
of  all  types  pertaining  to  our  Inquiry.  Our 
questions  were  answered  thoroughly, 
thoughtfully,  and  knowledgeably.  We  had 
originally  hoped  to  make  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  this  material  for  presentation  In 
this  report,  but  it  became  apparent  that  this 
digest  would  be  of  such  length  that  it  would 
exceed  the  space  limitations  of  this  report. 

The  committee  chairman,  therefore,  will 
undertake  to  express  the  predominant  con- 
clusions and,  as  simply  as  possible,  the  es- 
sence of  the  communications.  He  will  at- 
tempt to  capture  their  spirit  and  to  set  forth 
the   general   consensus   of   the   respondents. 

The  report  will  also  present  published  data 
on  the  utilization  of  research  by  our  Govern- 
ment which  were  collected  by  our  staff.  In 
addition,  opinions  and  comments  concerning 
the  present  and  future  role  of  Government 
Institutions  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  "assign- 
ment of  the  century."  were  procured  through 
interviews  with  representatives  of  Govern- 
ment In  the  Department  of  State  and  affili- 
ated offices  and  bureaus  that  utilize  research 
on  foreign  policy  questions.  No  official  opin- 
ions were  solicited  or  received. 

BACKOaOTTNO 

Research  deHnitions 
Most  of  the  individuals  who  responded  to 
the  q'vieetions  we  projM'onded  believed  that 
the  President's  request  that  we  "search  and 
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explore  and  canvass  and  thoroughly  dlacuas 
every  conceivable  approacli  and  avenue  of 
cooperation  that  could  lead  to  peace,"  con- 
noted Feseorch.  Webeter*  Third  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  defines  research  as  follows : 
"Studious  inquiry  or  examination;  critical 
and  exhaustive  investigation  or  experimenta- 
tion having  for  its  aim  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  and  their  correct  interpretations,  the 
revision  of  accepted  conclusions,  theories,  or 
laws  In  the  light  of  newly  discovered  facts, 
or  the  practical  application  of  such  new  or 
revised  conclusions,  theories  or  lawa." 

Everyone  understands  the  importance  of 
research  In  this  new  technological  era.  Re- 
search has  become  synonomous  with  better 
living  and  material  progress,  but  even  In  the 
face  of  this  it  does  not  occur  to  many  that 
It  Is  possible  to  utilize  research  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy  problems;  for  an 
analysis  of  International  problems  relating 
to  war  and  peace;  for  an  understanding  of 
the  people  In  other  lands;  and  for  under- 
standing how  we  might  learn  to  deal  with 
them  so  that  war  may  be  avoided. 

We  think  of  research  In  terms  of  test  tubes, 
major  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  physical, 
mathematical  and  engineering  sciences.  This 
la  known  as  research  in  the  physical  sciences, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  reaources  that  we  ore  wUUng  to  employ  In 
them. 

Research,  however,  is  alao  widely  used  In 
the  aoetol  sdencea.  They  Include  those  sci- 
ences directed  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  behavior  of  social  institutions  and  groups 
of  individuals  as  inembers  of  a  group,  such 
aa  cultural  anthropology,  economics,  history, 
political  science,  and  sociology.  Social  sci- 
entists have  also  developed  procedures, 
methodologies  and  techniques  that  assist 
them,  often  with  the  utilization  of  com- 
puters and  data  processing  equipment,  to  do 
objective,  coreTul  surveys  that  enable  them 
to  eliminate  guesswork  on  many  of  the  facts 
and  factors  that  must  be  known  for  objec- 
tive, unemotional  evaluation  of  problems 
that  otherwise  might  be  decided  purely  by 
conjecture. 

In  the  social  sciences,  as  la  the  case  in  the 
physical  sdences,  there  are  two  primary  types 
of  research:  (1)  basic  research:  the  acqui- 
sition of  fundamental  knowledge,  (2)  applied 
research:  the  utilization  of  knowledge  for 
practical  pxirposes.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  we  will  use  the  term  bockgroimd 
research  to  describe  basic  social  science  re- 
search to  provide  policymakers  with  compre- 
hensive background  data,  and  researched 
information,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
all  the  facts  and  factors  underlying  problems 
that  may  need  solution.  And.  we  will  use  the 
term  policy  research  to  describe  applied  social 
science  research  Intended  to  supply  decision 
and  policymakers  In  government  with  scien- 
tifically analyzed  Information  upon  which  to 
base  decisions  and  formulate  policies. 

When  we  refer  to  peace  research  (which 
has  not  as  yet  been  accurately  defined),  we 
conceive  it  to  be  a  value-oriented  field  of 
Inquiry  built  around  the  value  of  peace  and 
about  peace;  research  that  explores  the 
conditions  of  peace  and  is  concerned  with 
the  avoidance  of  war.  as  wall  as  the  inte- 
gration and  development  of  the  world; 
research  that  is  interdisciplinary,  basic  and 
applied. 

Use  of  research  by  the  Federal  Government 
The  extent  of  t^e  research  revolution  being 
experienced  by  the  United  Statea  U  the  beet 
seen  in  the  chart  below  (not  printed  In  the 
Record).  A  sixteenJold  increase  in  less  than 
two  decades  represenu  a  fantastic  rate  of 
growth. 

The  growth,  however,  has  not  always  been 
at  a  steady  pace.  Starting  from  a  level  of 
lees  than  8700  million  tn  1M7,  Government 
research  obligations  rapidly  increased  dur- 


ing the  Korean  conflict  to  over  (3.3  billion. 
The  decline  In  the  1953-55  period  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Incredibly  rapid  take-off  after 
Sputnik,  to  a  peak  of  over  $16.2  bUUon  In 
1964. 

Ninety  percent  of  this  research  budget  Is 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
defense-related  agencies.  Nondefense  and 
nondefense-related  research  (Agriculture. 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  National 
Science  Foundation.  Interior,  etc.)  receive 
only  10  percent  of  the  research  funds.  Of 
particiUor  interest  here  is  the  fact  that  the 
research  budget  of  the  Department  of  State 
for  1964  was  $12.8  million,  or  1  part  In  1.333 
of  the  total  Government  research  budget 
(007  percent).  Of  every  $1333  budgeted 
for  Government  research.  $1  was  budgeted 
for  the  State  Department  (and  98  cents  of 
that  dollar  was  allocated  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development).  In  contrast, 
of  every  $1,333  budgeted  for  Government 
research.  $1,199  was  allocated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  above  chart  (not  printed  In  the  Rec- 
oao)  Indicates  that  the  amounts  allocated 
to  the  physical  and  life  scteaees  have  grown 
from  less  than  $1  billion  to  almost  $5  bil- 


Uoa  in  the  lost  10  years.  During  th»  some 
period,  the  amounts  allocated  to  the  eocUl 
Bclenoes  have  grown  from  only  $31  million  to 
$10>  miUlon  In  1964  (one-flfUeth  of  the 
Itbyslcol  and  Ufe  aclence  total).  This  ex- 
tremely small  allocation  is  ohared  by  hun- 
dreds of  applications  of  social  eclence  which 
ore  not  directly  related  to  peace  reMarcfa 
OS  described  In  this  report,  such  as  alloca- 
tions for  research  pertaining  to  Juvenile  de- 
Unquency.  retraining  the  unemployed,  re- 
search among  the  aged.  etc.  In  recent  yean, 
the  physical  sciences  have  received  over  60 
percent  of  all  Federal  research  funds  an- 
nually. However,  the  social  sciences  have 
been  alloted  only  a  percent.  Policy,  back- 
ground, and  peace  research  come  within  the 
ptirview  of  the  social  sciences.  It  becomes 
apparent  from  this  chart  that  if  there  Is  on 
interest  In  the  development  of  research  la 
this  area,  and  In  the  development  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  researchers  to  Implement 
the  program,  there  mtist  be  a  major  reevalu- 
atlon  of  research  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Table  I  presents  the  Federal  research 
budget  (excluding  plant  and  development 
obligations)  deemed  necessary  In  1964  and 
shows  the  manner  In  which  these  funds  were 
distributed. 


Table  I.— Federal  obligations  for  research,  by  agency  and  field  of  science,  fiscal  year  198^ 

(e^limatfd) 

|In  thousands] 


Total 
reaewcb 

Life 
sciences 

Piyohe- 
logicsl 

Physical 
sciences 

Social 
sciences 

Other 

Depsrtments: 

Agriculture 

38,031 
i.«44,Ml 

790,80$ 

84.9SS 

7,088 

883 

12.838 

U8 

304,881 
4,li0 

1,294  151 

tl»4,648 

$47,288 

83,371 

l.«SZ.(M8 

18,686 

87,149 

186 

363 

•M 

tu 

30,117 
!,«» 

1,254,801 

103,400 

1,883 

3,382 

'•its 

271 

411 

$28,202 
>.8I2 

«,2W 

41.  «a 

2.388 
«,«$ 

Commeree 

$321 

23,281 

87,843 

415 

$«»7 
86,473 

3,118 

Oeiense . . _„.  ... 

Health,  Educatloa,  aad  Welbre I '. 

10a4>7 

670, 138 

25,001 

Interior 

Labor . 



PostOfflee 

State 

7.220 

n,on 

2.038 

33,  \f,7 

48.100 

1,688 

762 

148 

30,572 

<« 

Treasury 

— — 

Agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Coramtaslon 

MS 

Fedsrsl  AvUUloo  Agency 

I7« 

4,738 
6,800 

Hon... 

1.488 

9,800 

1,738 

487 

i,8a» 
"'i,"i86 

National  Scienee  FoandaMoa 

ll>4,815 
4,988 

3,491 

4,800 

33,601 

1,748 

18 

amilbsonlan  iBstitulkm 

Tennosaea  Valley  Aulhuritjr _ 

f.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Veterans'  Administration 

83 

2,788 

187 

1,608 

Other  ageaeisi 

. 

•' 

Total. _ 

4,670,820 

1,083,884 

06,573 

ai,  197, 888 

108,303 

88,0(6 

Sauroe:  National  Selenee  FoondatJoa. 

The  above  table  indicates  that  $4J5  blUlon 
was  obligated  for  research  in  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1964.  Of  this  amount  only  $12.8 
million  was  allocated  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  research.  $103  mflUon  was 
allocated  for  all  of  these  groups  for  the  social 
science  research  and  of  this  amount  only 
$6.2  million  was  allocated  to  the  combination 
of  the  State  Department.  AID,  USIA.  and 
ACDA.  Many  respondents,  whose  sum- 
marized opinions  appear  on  subsequent 
pages  of  this  report,  believe  that  since  the 
practical  value  of  research  has  been  sup- 
ported and  demonstrated  by  all  other  depart- 
ments of  government,  the  State  Department 
should  also  denxonstrate  Its  value  and  the 
need  for  comparable  support  "to  search,  ex- 
plore, exanUne,  and  discuss  every  conceivable 
approach  and  avenue  of  cooperation  that 
could  lead  to  peace." 

WHISB    WX    tM*    NOW 

nesearch  as  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  its  affiliated  agendet.  offices  and 
bureaus 

Directly  connected  with  the  Department  of 
State  ore  four  agencies  known  i 


1.  Agency  for  International  Devriopment — 
AID. 

2.  United  States  Information  Agency — 
USIA. 

3.  Arms  Control  and  Disarsoament 
Agency — ACDA. 

4.  Foreign  Area  Beeearcii  Coordination 
Group — FAa. 

One  of  the  functions  of  some  of  these 
agencies  is  to  assist  the  Department  of  State 
In  policymaking,  decisionmaking,  and  co- 
ordinating these  endeavors. 

This  function  is  best  expressed  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Busk  In  a  statement  to  a  sub- 
coDunlttee  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  16,  1965,  at  which  time  he  said: 

"The  Bureau  of  Intslllgence  and  Research 
has  organized  the  Foreign  Area  Research  Co- 
ordination Group,  tn  which  20  agencies  par- 
ticipate, to  Insure  cooperative  effort  In  re- 
search activities,  prevent  duplication  be- 
tween agencies  and  encourage  maximum  use 
of  the  results  of  government  and  private  re- 
search. 

"We  have  brought  Into  being  with  your 
oommlttee^  assistance,  and  the  support  of 
the  Budget  Bureau.  AID.  USIA.  and  ACDA,  a 
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lon^-range  project  wboa«  go4iI  la  aa  Inte- 
gr\teil  ■ystem  for  proc«a«lng  foreign  affatra 
information  so  ttutt  the  poUcymaklng  and 
decistonmaklng  oAcen  In  our  Oovemment 
can  base  -heir  Judgments  on  accurate,  rele- 
vant and  timely  consideration. "' 

We  wi::  set  forth  In  the  lOlIowlng  pagea 
daiA  ?onrernlng  these  agencies  procured  from 
publ'.r  records  and  supporting  comment  ex- 
prt-aaed  repeatedly  by  the  respondents  to  our 
survey,  particularly  aa  they  p«rt&ln  to  the 
utilization  by  these  agencies  of  "policy  re- 
search" or  "background  research."  These 
opinions,  supported  by  the  data  which  are 
deiwrlbed  on  these  pages,  seem  to  Indicate  a 
mmlmiU  utilization  by  these  agencies  of  pol- 
■V  r»sear'  h  tt  background  research  capable 
'','  beme  ,.•»(>.:  i  •  iifmatlcally  for  decision  mak- 
ir.i?  .r:  •.).<■  .rw*-:.'  r>roblema  Of  the  Depart- 
ment- ^r  ;  r  ;-,;  -.making  or  long-range 
liian :;.:-./;  'ha'.  <i;i  point  toward  the  under- 
standing and  solution  of  basic  problems. 
Agfru-y  for  International  Development — AID 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
wad  established  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
.^.^  t  of  1961.  It  la  headed  by  an  administra- 
tor who  holds  the  rank  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  It  has  the  responsibility  for  oo- 
or<ilnatlng  economic  and  military  assistance 
ajnd  the  overseas  operation  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  It  has  also  been  given  the 
responsibility  of  undertaking  research  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  sum  of  •ia.833.000  was  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  AID  for  re- 
search In  fiscal  year  19«4.  Of  this  amount, 
•  12.740,000  was  allocated  to  AID  for  its  re- 
search use.  The  Department  of  State  re- 
•^r..f<i  only  »a8,000  for  its  own  research  pro- 
gnur. 

Tinr  a«e  Vj  xhich  these  funds  were  put  by 
AID  Ls  in<ii<-»'-.e<i  t>y  the  widely  circulated  In- 
.'cmnation  on  trteir  oontract  program  In  re- 
search and  anaiyais.  A  large  portion  of  the 
gimia  devoted  to  research  by  AID  appears  to 
b*  allocated  for  research  on  human  re- 
sources agriculture  and  social  ay  stems. 
Other  pro<e<!tM  are  concerned  with  public 
h«a.-n  material  reeouroee.  system  analyala 
a.'^.d  operation  analysis.  The  following  aam- 
pie  projects  Uluatrate  the  types  o*  reeearch 
contracted: 

Econctnic  factors  associated  with  changes 
m  agricultural  production. 

MjUar'.a  eradication  and  injsectlcide  tech- 
niques 

A  [len-.or..stration  educational  research  In- 
•utute  in  Central  America. 

A  pmi^ram  ot  studies  on  relation*  between 
transportataon  and  development. 

A  program  of  ^firties  on  land  tenure  and 

reform — Latlr.  .^-r./r-  -a. 

Pru-muiat;  .1.  ,'  unproved  planning  and 
planruni?  nAfiisrar.of  Ttterla. 

ff\-«uuauon  .r  .....>  prototype  resettlement 
project* — Eg  V  ■  >r 

Substantja;  *.-:..s  are  expeikded  for  these 
reeearch  pro.ect^  A  few  Individual  projects 
ooet  ;n  excess  >f  il  rrUI'-lon:  mere  will  entail 
eTj->end!tur«5  \r:  'he  \r'^.  --I.  ISOO.OOO;  and  a 
^eat  many  nujr-  ^w:  .».^s*-f  ;  jt  substantial, 
anxxints 

Reepander.-e  >.ntend  that  although  the 
projecu  -ipon  »;. .<n  -»r*»Arch  ia  undertaken 
may  be  .mpn*-t.,ui-  -^  ris-ruct*ve,  and  useful 
ror  the  purpoeee  .'<  j-  ■»■►.!,- h  they  are  Intended, 
they  cannot  be  ;>.'-' .per  •■  i»«alfled  aa  "policy." 
t>ackgTOund  a-  z-^\re  reeearch,  for  use 
In  critic*;  FK.i.i-y  cte^-usi  .i..- 

V S  Infor'nat.on  Agency — USIA 
The  U  S  Information  Agency  was  estab- 
lished to  a^aist  the  Department  of  State  in 
Its  implements tioti  of  foreign  policy.  The 
.'■>i lowing  ci^aft  and  exptenaUon  o<  the 
its;  12a Hon  of  reeearch  by  the  USIA,  taken 
;r<)m  the  reoords  :>f  the  10M  hearings  before 
a  .Subcofnmittee  >f  the  OOOmUtee  on  Ap- 
propriatiot:.«  V  t-^-.e  House  of  Representatives. 
IK  <e.  f-exi'.iar.A'i-'T-v. 
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1964 
actual 

1968 
estimate 

1966 
estimate 

Increase 

I.  Posltioiis: 

Ressarch  adlvities 

IDS 
38 

104 

38 

104 
38 

Agency  library 

....... -- ._  . 

Total,  positions 

14J 

142 

142 

II.  Funds: 

Resrarcb  aetlvltle*: 

Employee  oompensation  and  bpneSIs 

Travel 

$1,000, 604 

IS,  674 

340,786 

$1,137,630 

16.S37 

3.K.  000 

$1,143,152 

16,637 

452,000 

tS,S13 

Research  studios 

100,000 

Subtotal,  rrsearrli  funds .„ 

1.366.124 
-107.000 

1. SOB.  176 
-107.000 

1,611,689 
-107.000 

106,513 

Deduct  rcimbarsemrnts 

Total,  research  activlttos 

I.2S0. 124 

1.399,176 

1,804,689 

106,«1.» 

Agency  library  activities:                 ' 

Einiiloyee  compensatkm  and  bewflls 

Reli'rencr  iiiateriata 

3I,\827 

■M. »» 

f,.T25 

10.248 

320, 6M 

27,427 

.ft,  720 

10^156 

322,908 

27,  427 

8,720 

10,186 

2,254 

Supplies  and  equipment.. 

SuMcrlptions,  staff  uw 

Total,  library  activities 

360.729 

363. 0S7 

366,211 

2  2.'>4 

Total,  direct  obllgal  Ions 

1,619,8S3 

1.703,133 
-64,919 

1,870,900 

107  707 

Deduct  pay  act  supplemental 

Total,  106S  regular  appropriation 

1,608,214 

Explanation  of  Requirements 
Research  activities:  Research  studies  (1964 
actual,  8340,756:  196S  estimate.  •352,000;  1966 
estimate,  $453,000;  increase.  8100,000).  Re- 
search studies  are  undertaken  to  provide  in- 
formation on  public  attitudes  and  opinions 
In  foreign  coimtrles  relating  to  basic  Agency 
objectives,  to  determine  the  characteristics  of 
influential    population   groups,    to   find   out 


through  what  communication  channels  peo- 
ple get  their  information,  and  to  help  assess 
the  Impact  of  Agency  programs  and  {MtMlucts 
on  foreigrn  audiences  of  primary  concern  to 
the  Agency. 

Research  activities  are  organized  in  five 
functional  areas,  as  Indicated  on  the  follow- 
ing table : 


1964  actual 

1965  estimate 

1066  esthnate 

Increase 

1.  Basic  liellef.'i  and  attitudes „ 

2.  Current  opinions  trends 

$33,8.14 
80.313 

100.710 
44.736 
73,143 

$29,000 

126,200 
23.500 
.'iO.OOO 

122,400 

$82,000 

140,600 

33,000 

68,500 

188,000 

$3,000 
14.300 

9.  .vn 

7  HOO 

3.  Taniet  audience  studies 

4.  Communications  studies 

S.  Program  Impact  studies 

K5  (jOO 

Total 

340,756 

352,000 

452,000 

100,000 

The  potential  of  the  USIA  as  an  agency  for 
background  and  peace  research  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  folloiring  statement  of  the  USIA  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Reference  Services 
who  said :  "Through  its  research  program, 
the  Agency  must  seek  to  learn  OKire  and  un- 
derstand better  the  underlying  t>ellefs  and 
attitudes  of  the  foreign  pteoples  who  shotild 
be  Informed  and  persuaded.  The  research 
program  is  a  prime  means  by  which  agency 
staff  can  know  and  appreciate  the  current 
opinions  and  preoccupations,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  confused  and  restless  people  caught 
up  in  a  rapidly  changing  world:  can  delve 
into  the  ideas  and  motivations  of  leadership 
groups;  can  seek  the  beet  means  and  methods 
of  reaching  these  audiences  with  telling  ef- 


fect:   and  can  evaluate  this  effect  so  as  to 
sharpen  Information  programs  and  output." 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — 
ACDA 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  established  by  act  of  Congress 
in  September  of  1061.  Its  original  supporters 
hoped  to  create  an  agency  that  could  operate 
indeptendently  to  conduct  research  for  the 
exploration  of  peace  and  the  resolution  of 
conflict.  However,  in  title  3,  section  31,  the 
act  establishes  limitations  on  the  types  of 
research  the  Director  Is  authorised  to  con- 
duct. 

The  following  chart  Indicates  how  Its  re- 
search funds  have  been  expended : 


Contract  reaearch  program — Long-range  program  plant 
I  In  millions  of  dollars] 


Cstegery 

Fiscal 
year 
1964 

(actual) 

Fiscal 
year 

1965 
(planned) 

Fiscal 
year 

1966 

(re- 
quested) 

Fiscal 
year 

1967 
(pro- 
jected) 

Fiscal 
year 
1988 
(pro- 
jected) 

Flsciil 
year 
1988 
(pro- 
jected) 

I.  Measores  directed  st  the  control  and  reduc- 
tion ofsrmaments  and  armed  (orees 

II.  Measansoalmlatedtolessen  the  risk  ofwar.. 
III.  Inspection  and  verification  

a  901 

.008 

.976 

1.0O6 

.600 

.«S6 

.138 

0.722 

.574 

1.672 

1.000 

.546 

.510 
.376 

1.02 
1.10 
2  18 
1.40 

1.10 

1.00 
.40 

1.1 
1.1 
Zi 
1.6 

1.1 

1.0 
.4 

1.3 

1.2 
3.0 
3.6 

1.1 

1.0 
.5 

IS 
1.2 
3.  0 

IV.  Arms  oontrol  field  tests 

2  6 

V.  EoQoomie  social  international  political  and 
otlier  factors  related  to  the  achievement  of 
arms  control 

1  1 

\T.  The  impMA  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
-fneasurea 

1  0 

VII.  Supporting  activilles 

.5 

Total 

4.««4 

&400 

$.90 

8.8 

ia.7 

10  7 
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Congress  has  appropriated  to  ACDA  for  Its 

research  reeponsi  bill  ties  the  ootnp>aratively 
modest  sums  of  $600,000  in  1962,  $3.9  million 
In  1963,  $4  1  million  in  1964  and  $5  4  mUlion 
In  1965.  The  above  chart  illtistratee  the  fact 
that  ACDA  In  1964  utUized  very  little  of  its 
research  fiinds  for  policy,  background,  or 
peace  research.  Likewise,  its  projection  in- 
dicates an  Intent  to  utilize  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  its  funds  for  research  of 
this  type. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  our  respond- 
ents that,  as  presently  constituted,  the  ACDA 
lacks  the  focus,  and  perhaps  the  authoriza- 
tion, to  fulflU  the  requirements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's objective.  Many  brieve  that  the 
ACDA  has  become  symbolic  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  search  for  formulas  which  may 
be  useful  as  stepplngstones  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  Many  assert  that 
this  ACDA  military-orientated  focus  does  not 
and  will  not  produce  these  formulas.  They 
contend,  likewise,  that  research  projects, 
conducted  by  ACDA  for  the  most  part,  merely 
parallel  similar  research  conducted  by  the 
Defense  Department  on  purely  technical 
phases  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
measures. 

Many  contend  that  ACDA  has  become 
symlx>lic  as  the  agrency  that  conducts  the 
search  for  peace,  but  it  does  not  truly  do  so. 
They  believe  that  if  this  search  is  to  be  the 
true  role  of  ACDA,  It  should  be  reorganized 
with  this  dedication  and  given  the  mandate 
and  resources  for  a  dynamic  fulfillment  of 
this  purpo^. 

Foreign  Area  Research  Coordination  Group — 
FAR 

In  December  1963,  a  group  of  Goveriunent 
research  administrators  representing  nine 
agencies  met  to  fulfill  "an  tirgent  need  to 
establish  an  Interdepartmental  mechanism 
to  coordinate  contract  research  on  foreign 
affairs."  It  was  agreed  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment External  Research  Staff  should  take 
the  lead  to  set  up  such  a  mechanism.  There- 
after, "for  the  first  time,"  the  estimated 
magnitude  of  Oovernment's  contract  re- 
search effort  in  the  social  sciences  related  to 
foreign  areas  and  international  affairs  was 
"fixed"  at  an  annual  minimum  level  of  $31 
million  for  1964. 

The  first  annual  report  of  FAR,  published 
in  June  1965,  outlines  intensive  work  on  the 
part  of  committees  and  subcommittees  that 
were  established.  The  official  purpose  of 
FAR  outlined  in  this  rep>ort  Is  as  follows: 

"The  central  objective  of  the  group  is  the 
systematic  coordination  of  government- 
sponsored  foreign  area  and  cross-cultural  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences.  The  group  will 
attempt  to  Insure  cooperative  effort  in 
research  activltiefl,  to  prevent  duplication 
between  agencies,  to  encourage  maximum 
use  of  research  results,  and  to  promote  effi- 
cient use  of  private  research  capabilities." 

Several  of  our  respondents  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  concept  for  this  endeavor 
represents  the  best  effort  made  by  govern- 
ment to  date  to  help  bridge  many  serious 
gaps  that  have  existed  in  the  procurement, 
coordination,  and  utilization  of  external  re- 
search by  the  Department  of  State  and  other 
departtnents  of  the  Government.  The  for- 
mation, delll>eration8.  and  activities  of  this 
group  enabled  those  participating  to  begin 
to  focus  on  the  problems  that  existed.  There 
was  a  recognition  of  the  grave  need  for  co- 
operation with  appropriate  individuals  and 
organizations  In  the  private  sector;  the  need 
to  develop  experts'  and  scholars'  capabilities 
for  research  In  important  aresis;  the  need  to 
bring  together  the  moet  important  Informa- 
tion; the  need  to  provide  Information  cen- 
ters and  data  banks  to  Improve  the  work  in 
the  field  of  social  science  research  on  for- 
eign areas;  the  need  for  these  government 
agencies  to  receive  Information  concerning 
social  science  efforts  tuiderway  in  the  private 
sector. 
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Our  respondents  Indicate  that  despite  the 
high  hopes  with  which  FAR  was  established, 
the  high  caliber  of  its  staff,  and  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  that  have  been  expended, 
the  endeavor  has  received  very  limited  sup- 
port. The  usual  bureaucratic  dilScuities 
plague  its  activities.  It  has  received  very 
grudging  financial  support  and  has  not 
known  from  month  to  month  the  extent  to 
which  It  could  expect  financial  continuity. 
Is  it  possible  that  this  new  agency,  given  the 
authority  and  required  financial  support, 
might  begin  to  fill  some  of  the  glaring  gaps 
Indicated  by  these  respondents? 

Foreign     Affairs    Information     Management 
System — FA  IMS 

An  Interagency  group  has  recently  been 
formed  to  develop  a  plan  for  modernizing 
flow  and  traveling  of  information  within  and 
among  the  Department  of  State  and  Its 
offices,  agencies,  and  bureaus.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  exploring  (or  has  explored) 
the  possibility  of  enlisting  the  services  of  a 
qualified  organization  to  develop  a  plan  and 
program  for  modernizing  the  flow  and  han- 
dling of  information  within  and  among  the 
Department  of  State.  ACDA,  USIA,  and  AID, 
and  to  make  other  studies. 

We  are  informed  that  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  these  studies  is  to  develop  a 
methodology  and  systems  to  identify  cate- 
gories of  information  needed  for  different 
levels  and  types  of  action  officers  and  deci- 
sionmakers. Disciplinary  skills  that  are 
noted  as  involved  in  the  management  and 
communication  of  foreign  affairs  Information 
Include  competence  in  disciplines,  such  as 
political  science,  economics,  communications 
technology,  statistics  and  mathematics,  man- 
agement science.  Information  technology, 
and  ADA  technology. 

In  view  of  the  fact  these  studies  and  their 
implementation  appear  classified.  It  is  not 
ptoesible  to  comment  on  how  this  program 
is  progressing.  The  effort  appears.  In  any 
event,  to  be  a  serious  endeavor  to  rectify 
many  of  the  "gaps"  that  were  noted  by  the 
respondents  wboee  comments  have  been  sum- 
marized In  this  report.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  even  this  vitally  needed  proj- 
ect may  find  difficulty  obtaining  the  kind 
of  support  necessary  for  Its  ultimate  ful- 
fillment. 

Internal  and  external  research  as  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  State 
The  distinction  between  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal research  is  as  follows:  internal  re- 
search is  conducted  within  the  Department 
by  its  own  staff  and  its  fully  employed  social 
scientists;  external  research  is  conducted  by 
memt>ers  of  the  private  research  and  aca- 
demic community  (or  other  Government 
agencies)  who  are  awarded  contracts  for  spe- 
cific research  projects. 

Internal  research 

Many  comments  were  received  from  our 
respondents  concerning  internal  research 
that  is  conducted  by  the  Department  of  State. 
These  comments  were  made  by  Individuals 
who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Department,  who  noted, 
however,  that  they  were  not  familiar  with 
some  present  classified  activities  of  the  De- 
partment In  this  area.  The  gist  of  these 
opinions  Is  that  they  do  not  believe  it  Is  pos- 
sible, at  the  present  time,  for  the  Department 
to  engage  in  any  considerable  amount  of  in- 
ternal research  that  can  logically  be  classified 
as  baclcground,  policy,  or  peace  research  for 
the  effective  use  of  policymakers  and  de- 
cisionmakers in  the  Department. 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  a  massive 
amount  of  information  and  intelligence  re- 
ports are  available  to  the  Department  that 
cannot  be  necessarily  classified  as  research. 
For  example,  their  foreign  policymakers  and 
decisionmakers  have  access  to  press  reports 
and  observations  of  foreign  correspondents 
and  voluminous  foreign  serv.ce  reftorts,  and. 


in  addition,  the  intelligence  conununity  pro- 
vides access  to  elements  of  foreign  societies 
not  directly  available  to  the  foreign  service 
offlcials.  There  Is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
this  information  was  obtained  in  such  scien- 
tific form  that  it  would  be  digested  and 
readily  used  by  policymakers. 

For  example.  It  is  not  known  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  Information,  when  received,  la 
BCientiflcally  Indexed,  coordinated,  and 
analyzed  in  such  a  way  that  It  can  have 
practical  value  tor  policy  and  decision- 
making. The  educated  guess  of  the  respon- 
dents is  that  It  probably  Is  not.  This  report 
indicates  that  serious  efforts  are  now  being 
made  in  the  Departments  to  Improve  this 
situation.  In  any  event,  there  seems  to  be 
no  question  In  the  minds  of  the  respondents 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  tremendously  ex- 
panded utilization  of  all  of  the  types  of  re- 
search relating  to  peace  that  we  have  de- 
scribed in  this  refKirt. 

External  research 

The  external  research  staff  Is  an  Informa- 
tion clearinghouse  and  coordinator  of  for- 
eign affairs  research,  serving  both  Govern- 
ment agencies  with  International  interests 
and  the  private  academic  community.  The 
staff  seeks  to  further  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  private  scholars  In  the 
study  of  foreign  relations.  Located  In  the 
Department  of  State  since  1948,  the  staff  is 
supported  also  by  a  number  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  encourage  private 
research  on  International  affairs. 

Most  respondents  contend  that  under  pre- 
vious administrations,  and  at  the  present 
time,  there  has  been  very  little  utilization 
of  external  research  by  the  Department  of 
State.  These  conclusions  were  substantiated 
by  our  staff  examination  of  research  funds 
allocated  for  use  in  the  social  sciences.  Proj- 
ects for  which  these  funds  were  allocated 
were,  for  the  most  part,  far  removed  from 
crucial  pwlicy  problems. 

Amounts  spent  for  external  research  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  Projects  for  which 
contracts  are  let  are  well  known.  The  feel- 
ing expressed  by  many  academicians  was  that 
the  value  of  external  research  as  now  con- 
ducted is  limited. 

Among  the  reasons  given  were:  First  the 
research  projects  for  which  contracts  are  let 
cannot  be  classified  as  policy  research  as  de- 
fined In  this  report.  Pew  could  be  classi- 
fied as  peace  research  projects  or  as  true 
background  research  projects. 

Second,  there  Is  little  evidence  of  any  ma- 
jor utilization  by  the  Department  of  the  re- 
sultant research.  Third,  the  Department 
has  not  sufficiently  provided  for  the  digest- 
ing, Itidexing  and  presentation  of  resultant 
ideas  so  as  to  make  them  available  to  policy- 
makers or  decisionmakers.  Fourth,  there  is 
a  need  for  closer  cooperation  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  individuals  who  do  this  re- 
search. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  research,  to  be  ef- 
fective for  policymakers,  must  have  the 
characteristic  that  it  pertains  to  the  partic- 
ular problem  that  needs  solution  and  that  it 
be  generated  from  and  supervised  by  the  pol- 
icymaker who  requests  the  research  to  be 
conducted.  Parties  doing  research  are  often 
not  acquainted  with  the  true  problem  that 
needs  to  be  solved.  Many  of  the  problems 
that  need  solution  are  classified.  Likewise, 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  form  that 
would  be  moet  desirable  for  transmitting  the 
results  of  the  research  In  order  that  they 
might  have  Immediate  value  and  be  studied 
and  utilized  for  whatever  application  they 
might  have. 

The  above  limitations  apply  not  only  to 
research  specifically  authorized  by  the  De- 
partment, but  also  to  research  voluntarily 
conducted  by  social  scientists,  and  Indi- 
viduals who  write  books  and  manuscripts 
that  set  forth  research  undertaken  by  them 
to    voluntarily    provide    government    with 
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Knowledgeable  data  and  rese«rcb  that  nUgbt 
:j<°  usetu!  for  decision  and  policy malUng. 

What  ts  needed,  accordlnf  to  many  ex- 
tremely well-ln/ormed  Individuals  who  com- 
municated with  us.  ts  a  major  reevaiuatlon 
of  me  resources  and  responslbuitles  of  the 
Department  ot  Stat«,  particularly  as  they 
Fwrtaln  to  long  range  planning  and  the  utlU- 
Eatton  of  research,  both  Internal  and  exter- 
nal. This  reevaiuatlon  must  start  at  the  top. 
Once  it  baa  been  accomplished,  the  program 
must  b«  placed  under  the  direction  of  an 
Individual  who  is  given  almost  unlimited 
authority  to  Implement  and  coordinate  the 
research  activities  of  all  depcu-tments  and 
bureaus  that  aire  being,  or  could  be  utilized 
for  research  and  international  cooperation 
for  i>eace. 

UrmXaCTTTAL     POWm     PLCS     IftUTAKT 

K>w«B   EQtTAu   sxcpmrrr 
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State  Departments 
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atomic  pnerjry,  or  spate  expenditures,  etc. 

•  EstimatiM 

>  Not  aviiilable. 

Source:  C8.  OoTemmeiit  documents. 

The  consensus  of  our  respondents  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  by  the  United  States 
to  implement  or  utilize  its  full  Intellectual, 
decisionmaking,  and  policymaking  power. 
This  contention  is  Illustrated  by  the  above 
table  which  Indicates  the  trend,  during  the 
past  quarter  century,  of  total  expenditures 
allotted  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  research,  com- 
pared with  total  expenditures  allotted  to  the 
Dfparrnent  Of  Defense  for  military  defense, 
and  lu  research  and  development. 

The  chart  indicates  that  since  1950  annual 
military  expendlttu-ea  for  defense  and  secu- 
rity purposes  have  been  Increased  by  over 
»37  billion  At  the  same  time,  expendlttires 
allotted  for  the  Department  of  State  have 
actually  decreased.  We  do  not  have  the  com- 
parative figures  concerning  the  allocation  for 
r»«earch  to  the  Department  of  State  from 
1910  to  •.994  The  total  allocation  In  1964. 
however  was  only  »128  million.  It  Is  b«- 
;ieved  that  this  Is  the  maximum  amount  that 
has  been  allocated  to  date.  In  the  light  of 
ti.ia  major  disparity,  the  fact  that  the 
amounts  allocated  up  to  that  time  were 
probably  leas  is  significant  but  not  Important. 
This  report  indlcat«a  elsewhere  that  all  but 
WO.Tao  of  the  State's  appropriation  was 
titUlaed  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

O'lr  respondents  contend  that  the  rela- 
tively minor  financial  Implementation  for  the 
total  activities  of  the  Department  of  State, 
not  to  mention  the  Infinitesimal  amounts 
available  for  research  by  the  Department.  In- 
dicates a  continuing  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  research  for  policymaking  and 
decisionmaking.  They  believe  that  the 
Department  of  State,  In  conjunction  with  the 
Executive  Dep>artment,  la  In  reality  our  sec- 
ond line  of  defense  and  that  our  ultimate 
goal  should  be  an  attempt  to  make  It  our  first 
line  of  defense  The  ultimate  management 
and  control  of  all  of  the  expenditures  that 
the  Nation  finds  nec«s8Ary  for  Its  defense 
r<-f>!j<  upon  the  policymaking  and  decislon- 
niak.ne  power  that  la  vested  by  our  Consti- 


tution In  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  State.  Upon  their  decisions  rests  the  fate 
of  the  Nation,  and  with  it  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  destinies.  Any  expendltur* 
that  could  increase  the  intellectual  power 
and  research  power  of  these  adjuncts,  in 
order  that  they  may  work_  concomitantly 
with  our  military  power  for  our  defense, 
would  be  Justified. 

During  the  same  period  a  major  premise 
was  established,  which  has  remained  as  fixed 
policy,  with  Uttle  possibly  of  objective  re- 
view. This  premise,  which  seems  to  have 
almost  total  acceptaoice.  Is  that  the  only  path 
to  peace  Is  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  military  power  so  vaat  that  no 
nation  would  dare  to  challenge  it  and.  there- 
fore, our  peace  and  security  would  for  all 
time  be  unimpaired. 

To  insure  our  safety,  therefore,  we  have 
expended  for  military  preparedness  over  this 
period  an  amount  In  excess  of  one  thousand 
l>Ullon  dollars.  To  further  Insure  the  fact 
that  we  would  have,  and  continue  to  have, 
the  most  modem  and  efTectlve  weapons  that 
science  could  produce  and  strategies  as  un- 
impeachable as  the  minds  of  men  could 
conceive,  we  expended  for  military  research 
and  development  during  this  period  an 
amount  equal  to  approximately  $100  billion. 
During  the  same  period  little  credence  was 
given  to  the  necessity  for  the  development  of 
Institutions  that  could  produce  an  execu- 
tive foreign  policy  machine  comparable  In 
Its  breadth  and  power  to  the  military  ma- 
chine that  was  produced. 

Many  of  our  respondents  have  attempted 
to  explain  why  Institutions  In  the  United 
States  have  neglected  to  utilize  research  to 
any  greet  extent  toward  the  fulfilling  of  the 
"assignment  of  the  century."  Many  be- 
lieve that  this  endeavor  has  been  Inhibited 
by  the  cold  war.  In  the  same  manner  that 
it  might  have  been  during  the  existence  of 
a  hot  war. 

When  a  hot  war  Is  In  progress.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  pray  for  peace,  but  It  Is  not  always 
permissible  to  discuss  or  do  research  on  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  of 
peace.  Patriotic  considerations  tend  to 
make  this  the  sole  responsibility  of  con- 
tending governments.  During  World  War 
n  it  was  plainly  stated  that  until  oppos- 
ing forces  agreed  to  unconditional  surren- 
der, the  terms  and  conditions  for  peace  would 
not  be  dlscvissed. 

It  appears  that  under  tho  circumstances 
of  the  cold  war.  private  and  even  Govern- 
ment research  on  the  requirements  for  peace 
have  been  minimal.  Even  the  word  peace 
came  into  disrepute  and  became  an  In- 
strumentality of  national  policy.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  the  Soviets  discuss  i>eace 
they  mean  peace  with  revolution.  When 
we  discuss  peace,  the  word  la  usually  quali- 
fied with  "peace  with  honor,  with  freedom, 
with  security,  with  prosperity,  with  justice." 
Perhaps  it  la  also  true  during  this  battle  of 
Ideologies,  that  both  a  large  segment  of  our 
people  and  our  government  have  waited  un- 
til there  would  be  an  unconditional  surren- 
der by  our  opponents  "of  their  Ideological 
concepts." 

Many  respondents  engaged  In  the  fol- 
lowing conjecture:  Is  It  possible  under  these 
conditions  for  the  President  to  receive  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  problems  that 
need  solution?  They  enumerated  the  con- 
straints noted  above  which  Impede  objective 
decisionmaking  and  long-range  policy  plan- 
ning. The  major  premise  on  which  our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  based  is  the  threat  of 
domination  by  "International"  communism. 
The  constraints  generated  by  the  McCarthy 
era,  that  are  even  today  not  totally  elim- 
inated, need  not  be  enumerated.  Under 
these  circiunstances  It  was  only  possible  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  For  the  past  20 
years,  therefore,  our  foreign  policy  may  have 
been  substantially  frozen  by  what  amounts 
to  a  doctrine  of  stare  decisis. 


Many  respondents  also  contend  that  the 
U.S.  executive  decisionmaking  forces,  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  State  and  its  affiliated 
bureaus,  have  been  provided  inadequate  re- 
souroes.  staff,  and  facilities  to  match  the 
Increased  responsibilities  entailed  by  Amer- 
ica's Increased  power  and  world  leadership 
responsibilities. 

We  know  the  gigantic  power  our  Military 
Establishment  possesses.  We  know  the  mili- 
tary power  poesessed  by  our  prospective  op- 
ponents. The  responsibility  of  our  decision- 
making and  diplomatic  forces  to  utilize  their 
Intellectual  power  to  forestall  the  necessity 
for  the  utilization  of  military  power  by  any- 
one, requires  almost  a  superhuman  effort. 
Decisionmakers  and  policymakers  are  al. 
ways  In  the  thick  of  battle.  They  are  true 
and  stalwart  soldiers.  They  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  pressiu-es  from  all  existing  forces  that 
sometimes  believe  we  have  no  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  war.  "Theirs  not  to  make  re- 
ply: theirs  not  to  reason  why;  theirs  but  to 
do  and  die." 

Our  Military  Establishment  fortunately 
does  not  always  have  to  be  In  use.  Our 
policymaking  forces,  however,  are  almost  al- 
ways under  this  constant  pressure.  They  are 
faced  dally  with  urgent  and  Important  prob- 
lems that  need  solution.  The  pressure  of 
Urgent  problems  is  so  great  that  memoran- 
dums concerning  important  problems  must 
usually  remain  in  a  "pending"  file.  Decision 
and  policymakers  In  p>06itions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility have  a  work  load  that  staggers 
the  Imagination.  They  move  from  problem 
to  problem  with  insufficient  time  for  long- 
range  policy  planning.  It  Is  sometimes 
stated,  therefore,  that  our  foreign  policy  is 
based  on  day-to-day  reaction  to  the  con- 
duct of  other  nations  rather  than  on  re- 
search and  long-range  policy  planning. 

We  appear  to  have  become  resigned  to  the 
Inevitability  of  conflict,  and  to  have  no 
faith  In  the  possibility  of  purposeful  efforts 
to  accomplish  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
political  problems  that  could  lead  to  con- 
flict. As  a  consequence,  the  Instrumentali- 
ties of  war  have  become  Inatltutlonalized. 
but  no  concomitant  Institutions  for  peace 
have  been  established.  A  great  portion  of 
otir  time,  effort,  and  resources  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  preparation  for  war.  Power- 
ful groups  have  acquired  a  veeted  Interest 
In  the  perpetuation  of  this  establishment. 
but  no  powerful  institutions  now  exist  that 
have  a  vested  interest  in  preparing  for  peace. 
The  overwhelming  consensus  of  the  re- 
spondents Is  to  the  effect  that  we  must  now 
mobilize  otir  Intellectual  forces,  and  add 
their  power  to  our  military  power,  to  In- 
sure lasting  peace. 

TRC    PIUVATC    SEC(0« 

On  the  following  pages  we  will  set  forth 
comment  received  from  knowledgeable  in- 
dividuals concerning  the  role  that  might  be 
played  to  assist  Government  efforts  by  the 
private  sector. 

The  role  of  colleges  and  unitersities 
As  part  of  our  survey,  we  communicated 
with  over  2.000  college  and  university  presi- 
dents. We  propounded  the  questions  upon 
which  we  have  elected  to  focus  our  report, 
as  set  forth  above,  and.  In  addition,  we  re- 
quested their  knowledgeable  answers  to  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  utilization  of  re- 
search funds  by  colleges  and  universities 
In  the  social  and  behavlorsLl  sciences  to 
"search,  explore,  examine,  and  discuss  the 
avenues  of  cooperation  that  could  lead  to 
peace."  We  asked  whether  or  not  this  re- 
search endeavor  should  be  undertaken  by 
universities  and  colleges.  We  Inquired  as 
to  whether  or  not  educational  Institutions 
should  conduct  significant  educational  pro- 
grams in  this  area  and  whether  or  not  these 
programs  should  be  financed  Independently 
or  by  grants  from  the  Government. 

We  received  responses  from  a  substantial 
portion   of   these   communicants.     The    an- 
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swers.  for  the  moat  part,  were  thoroughly 
prep€u^d  and  gave  detailed  replies.  They 
were  thoughtful,  pertinent,  analytical,  and 
revealing.  Their  answers  Indicate  that  the 
total  proportion  o*  research  funds  or  grants 
allocated  or  utilized  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  policy  research,  background  re- 
search, or  peace  research  is  Infinitesimal. 
Most  of  the  presidents  indicated  that  no 
funds  have  been  available  In  colleges  and 
universities  for  this  type  o*  research. 

Several  Indicated,  however,  that  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  their  available  research 
funds  were  utilized  for  research  that  could 
be  deemed  pertinent  to  our  Inquiry.  A  few 
others  Indicated  that  3  percent,  2  percent  or 
1  percent  of  their  research  funds  were  so 
utilized. 

Presidents  of  Important  universities  In- 
dicated the  need  for  a  great  de«tl  of  basic 
work.  In  a  wide  spectrum  of  eetabliahed  dis- 
ciplines to  enable  them  to  come  to  gripe 
In  scientific  terms  with  the  central  problem 
of  our  concern.  They  believe  that  the  social 
sciences  need  first  to  do  major  work  toward 
the  proper  development  of  methodologlee 
to  be  used  in  the  study  of  phenomena. 

Almost  all  of  the  presidents  believe  that 
this  research  endeavor  should  be  undertaken 
by  universities  and  colleges.  Many  believe 
that  this  endeavor  should  be  undertaken  by 
separate  Institutes  directly  connected  with 
their  Institutions. 

A  major  portion  of  these  InsUtuUons  Indi- 
cated an  urgent  need  to  develop  important 
educational  programs  on  the  requirements 
of  peace.  Some  expressed  a  strong  and  starU- 
Ing  concern  to  the  effect  that  the  majority 
of  political  scientists  r«naln  unconcerned 
with,  and  have  meager  knowledge  at  the 
requirements  for  either  resewch  or  educaUon 
in  the  area  of  peace  research.  It  was  con- 
tended that  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
American  political  science  profession  devote 
their  attention  to  International  relations 
Most  preeldents  believe  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  entirely  new  approachee  In  the  educaUon 
of  the  undergraduate  to  the  requirements  for 
peace;  that  special  curriculums  should  be 
constructed  for  training  the  kind  of  people 
who  are  critically  needed  to  become  policy- 
makers, policy  research  specialists,  back- 
ground research  specialUts.  and  peace  re- 
search speclalUts. 

Many  college  preeldents  Indicated  that  the 
survey  that  we  have  conducted  was  a  very 
valuable  and  pertinent  endeavor,  to  ascer- 
tain how  research  for  the  development  of  the 
Institutions  they  represented  might  be  in- 
augurated. There  was  a  clear  indication  of 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  tmlverstties  and  colleges  to  as- 
sume leadership  In  an  effort  to  close  the 
gape  that  exist  In  the  area  of  our  discussion 
Many  indicated  that  they  had  experlenceti 
almost  a  sense  of  shock  at  the  sudden  real- 
ization of  how  Uttle  was  now  being  accom- 
plished m  these  areas. 

Their  responses  to  oiu-  question  concern- 
ing how  such  research  and/or  educaUonal 
programs  should  be  financed  were  mixed 
Nearly  all  of  the  presidents  felt  the  financ- 
ing should  be  undertaken  by  both  private 
and  Goverrmient  resources.  AU  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  support  should  be  without 
strings,  so  that  research  and  education  could 
have  the  required  objectivity. 

The  overriding  Impression  that  was  ob- 
tained from  these  statemenU.  Indicates  a 
major  frustration  among  America's  most 
Knowledgeable  Individuals,  caused  by  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  In  the  past  not  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  assist  In  the  Presi- 
dent's "assignment  of  the  century."  They 
look  upon  this  mandate  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
that  they  can  now  begin  to  help  cloee  the 
Rap  that  has  eotlsted.  They  stand  ready  to 
assist.  ' 

It  Is  obviously  not  possible.  In  the  space 
we  have  here,  to  begin  to  thoroughly  sum- 
marize the  hundreds  of  Important  and  brll- 
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Uant  statements  that  were  received.  There- 
fore we  have  briefiy  summarized  statements 
made  that  were  most  pertinent  to  the  topic 
we  are  discussing.  We  hope  at  a  later  date 
to  compile  all  the  Important  statements  we 
received  In  a  significant,  substantiating 
document. 

The  role  of  independent  and  university- 
connected  institutes 
It  appears  from  communications  we  have 
received  that  almost  the  same  state  of  af- 
fairs exists  In  the  Independent  Institutes 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  In  the  university- 
connected  Institutes  that  engage  In  iK>llcy, 
background  and  peace  research. 

A  survey  of  such  research  InsUtutes  Indi- 
cates that  only  approximately  t4  million  an- 
nually In  private  funds  were  available  to  the 
fifteen  reporting  Independent  Iztstitutes  In 
1964.  Approximately  93  million  of  this 
amount  was  utilized  by  three  of  these 
Institutes.  The  combined  annual  budget  of 
the  remaining  twelve  was  only  tl  mlUlon. 
Twelve  university-connected  Institutes  re- 
porting Indicated  that  the  annual  total  of 
only  tl  million  In  private  funds  was  avail- 
able to  them,  of  which  one-half  was  utilized 
by  three  Institutes.  The  other  nine  utilized 
the  remaining  (500.000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  private  funds, 
some  of  the  Institutes  receive  substantial 
Defense  Department  funds  for  "research," 
few  of  which  were  granted  for  research  In 
the  social  sciences.  Data  from  the  Rand 
Corp.  Is  not  included  in  these  figures. 
This  "private"  Institute,  which  expends  ap- 
proximately »20  million  annually  (all  but  »1 
million  of  which  Is  derived  from  government 
contracts),  does  research  primarily  at  the 
request  of  various  unlt«  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  particularly  the  Air  Force.  An 
excellent  social  science  research  department 
also  exists  at  Rand,  but  In  relation  to  the 
whole  It  is  comparatively  limited. 

The  role  of  individual  social  scientists 
Thousands     of     unsoUclted    articles    and 
manuscripts,     derived     from     research,     are 
produced  annually.     Pew  are  published  and 
fewer  find  their  way  to  the  policymaker  for 
effective    utilization.     As    a    result,    acade- 
micians, who  engage  In  policy,  backgrovmd 
or  peace  research,  usually  meet,  discuss  their 
own   papers,   and   their  Intercommunication 
results  only  In  a  release  of  their  own  frustra- 
tions   and    their   mutual   education   on    the 
various    topics   that   are   studied.     There   Is 
little  opportunity  or  Incentive  for  the  com- 
petent   social    scientist    to    engage    In    this 
endeavor  professionally.     He  usually  does  so 
In  his  spare  time  and  those  who  attempt  to 
do  so  professionally,  generally  remain  on  a 
near   starvation   level.     This   Is   in   contrast 
to  the  physical  scientists,  about  62  percent 
of  whom  (on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis)  are 
utilized  by  Government  and  the  military,  and 
among  wh<Mn  are  found  some  of  the  inoet 
highly  paid  academicians  In   the  country. 
Comment  received  from  Individuals,  moet 
private   research    institute*,    and   specialists 
who  are  not  provided  with  Government  con- 
tracts with  which  to  conduct  research  can 
only   be  described   as  desperate.     They  Uve 
a  precarious  existence,  and  carry  on  only  be- 
cause of  their  dedicated  and  patriotic  desire 
to  do  their  part  to  provide  knowledgeable 
research  Information,  which  may  some  day 
save  the  Nation  from  mlUtary  destruction. 
Moet  individuals,  regardless  of  their  dedica- 
tion and  expertis*;.  are  eventually  forced  to 
rellnqiUsh  this  specialty  and  go  into  other 
fields  where  It  Is  possible  to  earn  a  living. 
Representative  negative  comment 
We  have  explained  the  nattire  of  the  ques- 
tions  that  were  propounded   by   us   to  the 
thousands    of    individuals    with    whom    we 
communicated.     In  easence,  we  ask  if  suffi- 
cient financial  resources  and  brainpower  are 
being  utUlzed  privately,  or  by    Government 
for  research  on  the  requirements  of  peace, 


and  if  not,  la  there  a  need  for  substantial 
additional  research? 

Academicians  and  research  spedallsta 
agreed,  almost  unanlmotisly,  that  there  was 
a  critical  need  for  additional  reeearch.  How- 
ever, we  received  a  number  of  slgnlflctmt 
replies  to  the  contrary.  We  set  forth  below 
two  such  statements  that  were  received: 

The  editor  of  one  of  America's  leading 
circulation  newspapers  said,  briefly,  but  to 
the  point:  "I  believe  that  no  amount  of 
money  and  brainpower  will  further  the  cause 
of  international  peace  so  long  as  the  Com- 
munist world  persists  In  Its  determination 
to  conquer  the  rest  of  us.  All  our  effort 
should  be  devoted  to  the  defeat  of  Commu- 
nism: then  It  will  be  time  to  draw  a  blue- 
print for  an  enduring  International  peace. 
True  International  cooperation  cannot  be 
obtained  as  long  as  the  world  is  divided  be- 
tween Communists  and  antl-Communlsts. 
Either  we  destroy  Communism,  or  It  destroys 
us." 

The  president  of  an  Important  highly  re- 
garded fcwelgn  policy  institution  said:  "I 
dont  at  all  agree  that  "the  amount  of  effort, 
resources,  finances,  and  brainpower  that  has 
been,  or  U  being  expended  for  this  crucial 
purpose  (I.e.  the  search  for  avenues  to  peace) 
Is  Infinitesimal.'  It  seems  to  me  that  lots 
erf  people  are  concerned  about,  studying  and 
writing  about  approaches  and  avenues  of  co- 
operation that  can  lead  to  peace.  Beyond 
the  people  In  unlveralties.  special  Institutes, 
government  organizations  and  Inter-govem- 
mental  organizations,  there  Is  the  positive 
role  being  played  by  otir  defense  establish- 
ment and  by  our  mUltary  alliances,  which 
are  extremely  Important  avenues  of  coopera- 
tion that  could  lead  to  peace. 

"I  sense  from  your  letter  an  exaggerated 
faith  In  the  results  to  be  obtained  simply 
by  'working  scientifically  toward  a  solution 
of  our  international  problems.'  and  a  neglect 
of  the  Importance  of  differing  national  In- 
terests and  of  the  role  which  persuasion 
rather  than  research  has  to  play  in  building 
the  structure  of  International  pwace.  We 
already  know  far  more  about  how  to  achieve 
peaceful  cooperation  that  most  participants 
on  the  International  scene  are  prepared  to 
put  Into  practice." 

A  few  similar  replies  came  from  individuals 
who  are  representative  of  the  public,  mass 
media,  and  nongovernmental  Institutions 
who  are  closely  affiliated  with,  and  respected 
by.  government  officials.  It  Is  fair  to  preeume 
that  a  number  of  individuals  who  failed  to 
respond  to  otir  communication  would  have 
conctirred  with  the  above  statements  had 
they  responded. 

Representative  suggestions  for  new 
institutions 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  suggestions 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  President's 
objective  "to  search  and  explore  and  canvass 
and  thoroughly  discuss  every  conceivable  ap- 
proach and  avenue  of  cooperation  that  could 
lead  to  peace."  They  are  too  numerous  to 
catalog  In  this  report.  We  have  also  received 
suggestions  from  knowledgeable  Individuals 
for  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  to 
aasUt  in  this  process.  We  Ust  below  a  few 
of  these  suggestions  as  examples  only. 

Council  on  International  Relations;  An 
NGO  organization  with  a  charter  from  the 
Government  to  cast  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  upon  the  factors  Involved 
in  the  political  field,  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  does  in  the  realm  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Department  of  Peace  or  Department  of 
International  Cooperation.  This  Depart- 
ment would  be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of 
Cabinet  rank.  This  Department  would  have 
Under-Secretaries  and  be  organi-ed  to  fulfill 
all  functions  that  are  required  for  long-range 
policy  planning  and  all  concerted  efforts  on 
the  requirements  for  peace.  The  Department 
of  State  would  continue  In  all  of  its  present 
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actlTltle*.    (ThU  wre««Uon  wa«  th«<«emo»t 
often  received.) 

NatlocAl  Committee  ot  College  and  X7nl- 
verslty  Preatdent«:  TbU  Committee  would 
work  In  cooperation  wltb  dealgxuited  repre- 
sentative* of  Government  to  moblIl2«  college 
and  university  reeources  In  order  to  produce 
some  useful  guldellnee  for  utilizing  reeearch 
and  education  In  order  that  the  Intellectual 
commuiilty  might  make  a  more  significant 
contribution  to  the  problems  of  world  peace. 
Independent  and  university-connected  Insti- 
tute* could  also  have  representation  on  this 
Committee. 

National  Peace  Foundation:  This  founda- 
tion would  be  similar  to  the  National  Science 
FonndaUon,  and  would  be  organized  by  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  both  coordination  and 
Unanctal  support  to  research  in  the  social 
sciences  on  the  requirements  for  peace.  This 
group  would  work  in  very  close  coopieratlon 
with  private  foundations  and  other  private 
srroups  involved  In  the  same  quest.  It  should 
function  Independently  of  Government  con- 
trol and  other  Government  departments. 

Peace  on  Earth  Research  Center:  To  as- 
certain '.he  combinations  of  conditions  under 
which  the  people  of  the  world  will  live  at 
peace  with  eacn  other:  to  Identify  feasible 
routes  of  getting  from  our  present  morbid 
conditions  uj  these  healthy  ones;  to  utilize 
experts  and  computers  In  conflict  resolution. 

Psychological  Strategy  Board:  This  Board 
would  be  similar  to  one  that  has  existed 
under  previous  administrations.  It  would 
consist  of  experts  within  the  Government, 
as  well  aa  experts  from  outside  the  Govern- 
ment vho  cAv.  focus  the  best  knowledge  In 
the  several  disciplines,  In  order  to  recom- 
nie.td  ct.ang?8  that  can  be  applied  to  Issues 
of  peace  TTie  Board  would  Include  political 
scientists,  psychologists.  anthropologists, 
soctalogists  and  economists,  as  well  as  mem- 
oers  frum  ail  other  pertinent  disciplines. 

Regional  Centers  of  Technology,  Econom- 
ics and  Science:  These  Centers,  staffed  by 
Oovernment  aad  non-Government  person- 
nel would  iindertake  to  ascertain  how  best 
to  apply  accvimulated  technical,  economic 
and  social  icnuwledge  to  regional  problems  of 
technlcai,  economic  and  social  development. 
They  would  likewise  undertake  to  supervise 
the  training  of  local  technicians,  economists, 
soclologisu.  entrepreneurs,  educators,  and 
other  individuals  Instrumental  In  the  fulflll- 
ment  of  the  Centers'  objectives. 

Hand  type  institution:  Implemented  and 
staffed  as  fully  as  the  present  Rand  Institu- 
tion but  concentrating  Its  endeavors  solely 
m  the  social  science  field,  to  undertake  and 
super.ise  research  In  non-mlUtary-connected 
foreign  policy  matters. 

coMxrrTEX   mxssagk 

TTt.a  report  represent*  a  true  cltUsens' 
endeavor.  No  Government  counterpart  Cab- 
'.net  Committee  was  establlsbed  to  assist  In 
its  preparation-  It.  therefore,  does  not 
represent  the  ofBclal  thinking  of  any  mem- 
ber of  Government.  This  citizens'  commit- 
tee, however  enlisted  the  thinking  of 
hundreds  of  knowledgeable  individuals 
whose    opinions    have    been    sununarlzed. 

The  Chairman  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
cooperation  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee Opinions  and  material  furnished  by 
Its  diatlng^jlsbed  members  were  considered 
with  the  rspmions  of  the  other  knowledgeable 
citizens  who  participated,  and  they  are  sum- 
marized with  them  In  the  report.  The  com- 
meiits  and  opinions  contained  In  thli.  re- 
port therefore,  do  no<  necessarily  represent 
the  opinions  of  this  Committee  as  a  whole, 
or  the  opinions  of  any  member 

The  -ommitiee  extends  its  thanks  to  the 
PROF  roundatlon  whose  financial  support 
made  Its  extensive  activities  possible  and  to 
Its  comp>etent  sta?  who.  aoslsted  by  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  academicians,  made  the 
Important  contr'.hutlon  of  obtaining;  and 
preparing  the  $tati3tie«l  d»ta  and  rvrlewlng. 


Tinder  the  direction  of  the  Cbalrman,  the 
Tolumlnous  material  and  statements  that 
were  received  in  response  to  ihe  survey  which 
was  conducted. 

The  Committee  also  extends  tta  sincere 
thanks  to  the  resptondents  for  the  thought- 
ful and  Important  contributions  voluntarily 
submitted.  Space  requirements  made  it  im- 
possible to  list  examples  of  the  hundreds  of 
recommendations  we  received  for  specific 
policy,  background,  and  peace  research  proj- 
ects; or  to  Include  many  important  manu- 
scripts furnished  us;  or  to  list  the  names  of 
the  respondents.  We  trust  that  our  Inabil- 
ity, In  this  initial  report,  to  demonstrate 
the  power  of  reeearch  by  listing  "prime  ex- 
amples" does  not  lessen  the  reader's  basic 
comprehension  of  the  need  for  reeearch 
which  we  fairly  presented.  A  new  major  en- 
deavor Is  necessary  to  determine  how  to  ful- 
fill this  need. 

Scientists  know  that  you  cannot  foretell 
the  results  of  reseau-ch.  It  Is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  at  the  beginning  what  you 
intend  to  discover.  With  this  requirement, 
the  great  discoveries  of  this  era  would  not 
have  occurred.  Atomic  energy,  or  the  re- 
sultant possibility  for  the  exploration  of 
space,  would  have  been  difficult  to  foretell. 
These  achievements  were  the  outgrowth  of 
thousands  of  prior  reeearch  projects  which 
made  possible  our  great  technological  era. 
The  ultimate  achievement  of  peace  may  come 
about  In  the  same  way.  through  research  In 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

The  Committee  Joins  the  thousands  of  its 
respondents  who  expressed  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
for  his  statesmanlike  call  for  a  White  House 
Conference  to  search,  explore,  examine  and 
discuss  every  conceivable  avenue  of  coopera- 
tion that  could  lead  to  peace.  We  Join  in 
their  conviction  that  the  President  thereby 
planted  the  "seed"  for  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era. 

We  trust  that  the  President  may  now  nur- 
ture this  "seed"  to  Insure  Its  ultimate 
growth,  and  enlist  the  help  of  every  citizen 
of  this  land  who  stands  ready  to  assist,  to 
fulfill  his  "assignment  of  the  centtiry."  We, 
therefore,  present  the  following  recom- 
mendation. 

coMxrrm  rxcdmmendation 

TTie  Committee  believes:  That  the  con- 
sensus of  the  opinions  obtained  indicates 
the  urgent  need  for  the  planned  development 
and  strengthened  utilization  of  existing  or 
additional  institutions  concerned  with  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  the  requirements  of 
International  cooperation  and  world  peace; 

That  conversion  of  the  consenstu  Into 
concrete  recommendations  Is  still  lacking; 
how  to  utilize  the  competence  ot  colleges 
and  universities,  institutes,  and  foundations 
Is  still  unresolved:  and  bow  better  to  link 
reeearch  results  and  national  policies  Is  yet 
to  be  proposed. 

The  Committee  recommends:  That  a  Com- 
mission be  eetabliahed  by  the  President,  to 
be  comprised  of  designated  representatives 
from  the  government  sector  and  designated 
representatives  from  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding members  from  colleges,  universitlea, 
rese*rch  institutes,  foundations,  and  the 
public;  and 

That  this  Commission  be  provided  with  a 
qualified  professional  staff  and  sufDclent  time 
and  resources  to  make  specific  reconunenda- 
Uons  on  bow  beet  to  develop  existing  or  addi- 
tional Institutions,  to  carry  out  the  "aaslgn- 
mMut  of  the  century"  through  independent 
Investigation,  the  marshaling  of  existing 
knowledge  and  the  acquisition  of  new  knowl- 
edge, and  Its  application  to  national  policy 
and  the  resolution  of  intematloOal  conflict. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CoMMmxx  roa  Resxaxch  on  the  De- 
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Richard  R.  Baxter,  professor  of  law.  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Bruno  V.  Bltker,  chairman.  Governor's 
committee  on  United  Nations,  Wisconsin. 

Charles  P,  Brannan,  attorney,  Denver, 
Colo. 

HerbM^  W.  Briggs,  professor  of  law,  Cornell 
University. 

Michael  H.  Cardozo,  executive  director,  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools. 

Abram  Chayes,  former  legal  adviser.  De- 
partment of  State. 

Frederic  R,  Coudert,  Jr..  attorney,  New 
York,  N.T. 

Oscar  Cox,  attorney,  Washington,  D.C., 
formerly  US.  Assistant  Solicitor  General. 

Hardy  Dillard,  dean.  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Law. 

Robert  F.  Drlnan.  S.J.,  dean,  Boston  College 
Law  School. 

O.  Homer  Durham,  president,  Arizona  State 
University. 

Albert  A.  Ehrenzweig,  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfornla  (Berkeley)  School  of 
Law. 

Samuel  D.  Estep,  profesor  of  law,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School. 

John  N.  Hazard,  professor  of  law,  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School. 

Bert  E.  Hopkins,  dean.  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Law. 

Sarah  T.  Hughes,  US.  district  Judge,  north- 
em  district  of  Texas. 

Marlon  K.  Kellogg,  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

Helnrlch  Kronstein,  director.  Institute  for 
International  and  Foreign  Trade  Law,  George- 
town University  Law  Center. 

Arthur  Larson,  director,  Rtxle  of  Law  Re- 
search Center,  Duke  University. 

Marjorle  McKenzle  Lawson,  formerly  judge, 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Peter  James  Llacouras,  professor  of  law. 
Temple  University  School  of  Law. 

Richard  B.  Lillich.  director.  International 
legal  studies,  Syracuse  University. 

John  Lyons,  professor  of  law,  George  Wash- 
ington Law  School. 

Charles  E.  Martin,  past  president,  American 
Society  of  International  Law. 

Sola  MentschlkofT,  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School. 

H.  C.  L.  Merlllat,  executive  vlc«  president, 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 

Newton  N.  Minow,  attorney,  Chicago,  III.; 
formerly  Chairman,  Federal  ODmmunlcatlons 
Commission. 

Wallace  N.  McCIure,  formerly  assistant 
legal  adviser.  Department  of  State. 

Myres  Smith  McDougal,  professor  of  law. 
Tale  Law  School. 

James  M.  Nabrlt,  Jr,,  president,  Howard 
University. 

Jess  Nathan,  attorney,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  B  Nutting,  dean,  George  Washing- 
ton Law  School. 

Joseph  A.  Sinclitlco,  Jr.,  dean.  University 
of  San  Diego  School  of  Law. 

Charles  M.  Spoftord,  attorney.  New  York. 
NY. 

Robert  G.  Storey,  president.  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation. 

X.  D.  Surrency,  professor  of  law.  Temple 
Law  8chfx>l. 

LMoard  y.  B,  Sutton,  justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  Colorado. 

SMBtwl  D.  Thurman,  dean.  University  of 
VUti  CoUece  of  Law. 
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Kenneth  Wang,  professor  of  law,  St.  John's 
University  School  of  Law. 

Robert  R.  Wilson,  professor  of  law,  Duke 
University, 

Qulncy  Wright,  professor  of  law.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

SUMMAKT 

T^e  development  of  International  law  is  a 
basic  purpose  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year.  The  rapid  growth  of  International 
law  in  various  cooperative  fields  gives  ground 
for  hope  that  adequate  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery may  be  developed  to  handle  effective- 
ly the  problems  that  inevitably  arise  in  in- 
ternational relations. 

The  National  Citizens'  Committee  on  De- 
velopment of  International  Law  has  a  task 
which  Is  central  to  the  purpose  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Year.  Its  seven  recom- 
mendations aim  to  improve  the  contribution 
being  made  by  the  United  States  to  develop 
and  strengthen  law  in  the  world  community. 
The  Committee  report  lists  these  recom- 
mendations and  offers  reasons  why  they 
should  be  adopted.  The  recommendations 
and  highlights  of  the  supporting  discussion 
are  given  below. 

Reconunendatlon  No.  1 :  That  the  United 
States  delete  the  Connally  amendment  to  its 
reservation  to  the  declaration  accepting  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  the  reservation  regard- 
ing disputes  Involving  multilateral  treaties. 

Supporting  discussion:  The  Comnjlttee  be- 
lieves that  the  deletion  of  the  Connally 
amendment  would  remove  an  important  bar- 
rier to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  by  strengthening  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  Deletion  of  its  reserva- 
tion to  multilateral  treaties  would  strengthen 
the  exercise  of  the  Court's  statutory  power  to 
paas  on  treaty  disputes  and  would  demon- 
strate faith  in  the  Court  by  the  United  States. 

Reconunendation  No.  2:  That  the  United 
States  develop  a  program  for  legal  assistance 
to  new  nations. 

Supporting  discussion:  Effective  Interna- 
tional cooperation  requires  that  new  nations 
have  an  adequate  legal  system  and  a  strong 
legal  profession.  To  attain  this  objective  the 
Committee  suggests  the  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rately funded  Federal  program  to  furnish 
technical  legal  assistance  through  services 
of  qualified  members  of  the  legal  profession 
and  by  providing  needed  legal  materials. 

Recommendation  No.  8:  That  the  United 
States  develop  a  program  with  other  coun- 
tries for  exchange  of  government  lawyers. 

Supporting  discussion:  Such  a  program 
would  contribute  to  International  coopera- 
tion and  would  further  the  development  of 
International  law  by  a  study  of  public  law 
problems  common  to  both  countries. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  That  the  United 
States  propose  to  the  United  Nations  the 
establishment  under  U.N.  auspices  of  an  In- 
ternational  law   rejKjrter   system. 

Supporting  discussion:  The  Inaccessibility 
of  many  legal  materials  Is  a  substantial  im- 
pediment to  the  development  of  a  broadly 
based  International  law.  The  establishment 
of  an  International  law  reporter  system 
would  be  an  Important  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  this  Impediment,  and  would 
encourage  the  emergence  of  a  universal  legal 
consensus. 

Recommendation  Mo.  6:  That  the  United 
States  ratify  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Bank  arbitration  conventions. 

Supporting  discussion :  The  ratification  of 
these  conventions  would  encourage  resort 
to  International  arbitration  and  would  noake 
more  widespread  the  recognition  of  the  bind- 
ing force  of  International  arbitral  awards. 

Recommendation  No.  6:  That  the  United 
States  ratify  the  consular  convention  wltb 
the  Soviet  Union. 


Supporting  discussion:  A  developing  fea- 
ttire  of  International  law  is  the  right  of 
citizens  of  one  state  in  the  territory  of  an- 
other to  have  the  protection  of  their  Govern- 
ments if  subjected  to  arrest.  Ratification 
of  this  convention  would  represent  a  recog- 
mtlon  of  this  right  for  U.S.  citizens  visiting 
Russia.  An  estimated  20.000  U.S.  citizens 
visited  Russia  last  year. 

Recommendation  No.  7:  That  the  United 
States  endorse  the  establishment  of  a  covu-t 
for  the  adjudication  of  lower  level  Interna- 
tional disputes. 

Supporting  discussion:  The  absence  of  a 
sinvple,  eSectlve,  and  readily  accessible  court 
to  resolve  lower  level  international  disputes 
is  a  significant  defect  in  the  present  inter- 
national legal  system.  EsUblUhment  of 
such  a  court  could  be  effected  by  multilateral 
treaty  between  such  friendly,  neighboring 
states  as  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  possibility  of  adherence  by 
other  states. 

I.    INTBODUCTION 

Law  Is  a  touchstone  and  a  measure  of 
civilization.  Antiong  nations  as  among  men, 
devotion  to  the  methods  of  law  and  adherence 
to  its  commands  are  indispensable  elements 
in  a  public  order  that  encourages  material 
progress  and  promotes  essential  human 
values. 

Within  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  level 
of  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  which  men 
have  achieved — In  their  private  affairs  and  In 
government — is  an  unfailing  indication  of 
the  stage  of  advancement  their  nation  has 
achieved.  In  the  world  arena,  the  history  of 
the  development  of  international  law  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  struggle  to  civilize  interna- 
tional society  and  to  make  it  serve  the  true 
needs  and  purposes  of  mankind. 

The  Committee  on  Development  of  Inter- 
national Law  believe  that  the  subject  of  our 
task  is  central  to  the  purpose  of  International 
Cooperation  Year.  The  subject  is  one  that 
Infuses  every  other  to  which  efforts  are  being 
devoted  by  the  respective  ICY  committees. 
Yet  it  has  a  separate  Identity.  If  the  proc- 
esses by  which  law  is  developed  and  applied 
are  neglected — if  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law 
la  not  adequately  cultivated — all  efforts  to 
achieve  progress  in  international  affairs  must 
surely  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

Public  attention  Is  constantly  focused  on 
the  failures  and  breakdowns  of  law  in  the 
international  arena.  And  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  processes  of  Jaw  remain  weak- 
est In  the  very  areas,  such  as  peacekeeping, 
which  are  most  Important  to  us  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  clear  that  international  law 
is  a  growing  force  in  world  affairs,  and  that. 
Indeed,  there  has  occtirred  In  Mm  last  20 
years  an  explosive  growth  In  transnational 
law  and  in  the  contacts,  processes,  and  proce- 
dures by  which  it  is  made  and  applied.  This 
growth  gives  g^round  for  hope  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  learn  in  time  to  sub- 
ject all  their  relations  with  each  other  to  the 
moderating  and  civilizing  force  of  such  law. 
It  is  our  taak  to  determine  what  Immediate 
steps  the  United  States  sliould  take  to  Insure 
that  It  makes  the  most  effective  possible  con- 
tribution to  that  end. 

The  ptirpoee  of  this  report  is  to  put  forth 
responsible  recommendations  for  improving 
the  contribution  being  made  by  the  United 
States  toward  the  development  and  strengtti- 
ening  of  law  In  the  world  conununity.  Al- 
though progress  In  all  30  of  the  fields  to 
which  ICY  committees  have  been  assigned 
will  require  an  enabling  framework  ot  law, 
the  Committee  on  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Law  concluded  that  it  should  avoid 
a  duplication  of  effort  and  focus  Its  own  at- 
tention upon  iM-oposals  for  advancing  the  rule 
of  law  Itself.  This  is  the  common  theme  of 
the  following  recommendations. 


The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  cause 
of  International  law  may  be  served  by  co- 
operation among  nations  in  solving  common 
legal  problems  of  a  domestic  nature.  It  is 
toward  the  International  development  of 
law — and  not  exclusively  of  Intemattonal 
law — that  the  following  recommendations  are 
directed, 

n.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  the  United  SUtes  delete  the  Con- 
nally amendment  to  its  reservation  to  the 
declaration  accepting  the  compulsory  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  oi  Justice 
and  the  reservation  regarding  disputes  in- 
volving multilateral  treaties. 

2.  That  the  United  States  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  legal  assistance  to  new  nations. 

3.  That  the  United  States  develop  a  pro- 
gram with  other  coiujtrlee  for  exchange  of 
government  lawyers. 

4.  That  the  United  States  propose  to  the 
United  Nations  the  establishment  under  Ui4. 
auspices  of  an  international  law  reporter 
system. 

6.  ThAt  the  United  States  ratify  the  United 
Nations  and  the  World  Bank  Arbitration 
Conventions. 

6.  That  the  United  States  ratify  the  con- 
sular convention  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

7.  niat  the  United  States  endorse  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  court  for  the  adjudication 
of  lower  level  international  disputes. 

m.   BTTITVBTINO    DtBCTTSSIOK 

1.  That  the  United  States  delete  the  Con- 
nally amendment  to  its  reservation  to  the 
declaration  accepting  the  compulsory  Jtirls- 
dlction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  reservation  regarding  disputes  In- 
volving multilateral  treaties. 

(a)  The  Connally  amendment:  In  Its  dec- 
laration accepting  the  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  the 
United  States  has  reserved  therefrom  "dis- 
putes with  regard  to  matters  which  are  essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America  'as  determined  by 
the  United  States  of  America'."  The  single 
quoted  words  constitute  the  so-called  Con- 
nally amendment.  It  has  been  the  consist- 
ent and  avowed  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  international  disputes  should  be  settled 
by  peaceful  means.  One  such  means  is  the 
resolution  of  international  disputes  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the  Judicial 
organ  of  the  United  Nations.  Accordingly 
the  United  States  accepted  the  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  Committee  is 
of  the  view,  however,  that  its  acceptance  is 
beUttled  In  the  eyes  of  other  nations  by  the 
Connally  amendment.  The  amendment  en- 
ables the  United  States  In  every  international 
dispute  brought  before  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party  to  decide  unilaterally  whether  the 
dispute  falls  within  the  terms  of  its  declara- 
tion accepting  the  Court's  compulsory  Jtiris- 
dlction. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  United 
States  In  deleting  the  Connally  amendment 
would  be  making  an  Important  contribution 
to  International  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  the  rule  of  law  should  govern  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations.  A  will- 
ingness on  the  ptart  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  the  InternatlonsJ  Court  of  Justice  to 
decide  for  itself  what  are  essentially  matters 
of  domestic  Jurisdiction  would  encourage 
other  natloiu  to  follow  the  same  course. 

It  is  also  believed  that  this  would  be  In 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time,  under  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  the  Connally  amendment  can 
be  used  by  any  other  State  which  is  brought 
befove  the  Court  by  the  United  States  to 
oust  the  Court  of  jurisdiction.  Deletion  of 
the  amendment  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  use  the  Court  to  resolve  disputes 
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w.:h  thoee  Siatee  which  have  accepted  equal 
obllgaclooi  regarding  the  Court's  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction. 

lb)  Multilateral  treaties:  The  United 
States  has  also  reserved  from  Its  declaration 
accepting  the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion "disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral 
treaty  unless  (1)  all  parties  to  the  treaty 
affected  by  the  decision  are  also  parties  to 
the  case  be/ore  the  Court,  or  (2)  the  United 
States  of  America  specially  agrees  to  Juris- 
diction." The  United  States  Is  a  party  to 
numerous  multilateral  International  agree- 
ments. It  win  seldom  be  the  case  In  such 
situations  that  all  States  will  be  parties  to 
litigation  before  the  Court  Involving  multi- 
lateral treaties.  The  multilateral  treaty  res- 
ervation therefore  operates  In  lu  practical 
effect  to  preclude  the  court  for  exercising  Its 
statutory  power  to  pass  upon  treaty  dis- 
putes Involving  the  United  States  where  the 
treaty  Is  multilateral.  The  deletion  by  the 
United  States  of  this  reservation  will  fur- 
ther demonstrate  Its  faith  In  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
settlement  of  International  legal  disputes. 

2  That  the  United  States  develop  a  pro- 
gram   for    legal    assistance    to    new    nations. 

Effective  international  cooperation  requires 
that  new  nations  should  have  an  adequate 
legal  system  and  a  strong  legal  profession. 
These  are  vast  undert&IUngs  and  require  the 
services  of  experts  in  various  fields  of  law. 
Many  of  the  new  countries  understandably 
do  not  have  the  necessary  legal  expertise. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  United 
States  can  do  much  in  this  regard.  While 
private  agencies  In  the  United  States  are 
active  In  the  field,  their  activities  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  Federal  Government. 
TTie  Committee  suggests  for  consideration 
the  creation  of  a  separately  funded  Federal 
program  to  meet  the  need  The  operation 
of  ih*  program  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
one  or  more  qualified  private  agencies  under 
contract  with  the  Federal  agency  designated 
to  administer  the  appropriated  funds.  The 
Committee  envisages  that  each  contracting 
pr:Mite  agency  would  survey  the  legal  assist- 
ance needs  of  Interested  foreign  countries 
and  seek  to  meet  them  In  one  or  more  of 
the  following  ways: 

I  a)  Enable  qualified  members  of  the  le- 
gal profession  In  this  country  (Including 
scholars,  administrators,  and  practicing 
lawyers)  to  accept  Invitations  to  temporary 
posts  at  foreign  law  schools  and  law  centers. 

(b)  On  request,  locate  and  In  exceptional 
cases  finance  opportunities  for  advanced  or 
specialised  training  here  for  legal  personnel 
from  those  foreign  countries. 

i:i  Receive,  evaluate  and  refer,  or  In  ap- 
propriate cases  and  as  necessary,  fill  requests 
for  legal  materials  needed  in  such  countries. 

T  That  the  United  States  develop  a  pro- 
gTATTi  With  Other  countries  for  exchange  of 
g'lvernment  lawyers. 

While  there  have  been  exchange  programs 
b^-tween  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries involving  private  lawyers,  the  Com- 
mJttee  la  unaware  of  any  exchange  program 
Involving  government  lawyers.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  such  a  program  would 
'-./!. tribute  to  International  cooperation  and 
vir.iformlty  In  the  legal  field  and  would  fur- 
iner  the  development  of  International  law. 
I..iwyers  engaged  In  government  work  and 
Stnte  and  Federal  Judges  develop  a  special- 
ized knowledge  and  skill  In  the  administra- 
tion of  public  law.  Many  countries  have 
common  public  law  problems  the  solution  of 
which  might  well  be  assisted  by  first  hand 
observation  of  how  these  problems  are  han- 
dled by  other  countries.  The  Committee 
therefore  recommends  the  establishment  on 
an  experimental  t>aals  of  an  exchange  pro- 
gram of  C  3  Oovernment  lawyera  and  Judges 
and  their  cour. terparta  In  other  countries. 
It  IS  con'empUte<l  uiat  the  participants  In 
the  pro(p-*m  would  function  principally  as 
observers       The    Committee    recognizes,    of 


course,  that  security  considerations  are  a 
factor  In  some  areas  of  Government  work. 
The  program,  therefore,  would  be  confined 
to  areas  which  do  not  Involve  security  con- 
siderations. 

4.  That  the  United  States  propose  to  the 
United  Nations  the  eatabllshment  under  UJf. 
auspices  of  an  International  law  reporter 
system. 

The  Committee  believes  that  a  substantial 
Impediment  to  the  development  of  a  broadly 
based  International  law  is  the  Inaccessibility 
of  many  of  the  legal  materials  upon  which 
such  a  development  must  be  founded.  This, 
of  course.  Is  not  true  with  respect  to  matters 
governed  by  treaties.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  aspects  of  International  law  are  not 
covered  by  treaties.  As  to  these  aspects, 
evidence  of  the  views  of  varloxis  states,  as 
reflected  In  their  respective  practices,  has 
not  yet  been  made  widely  and  readily  avail- 
able. The  problem  Is  not  merely  that  there 
are  too  few  translations  of  basic  documents 
Into  other  languages,  but  that  there  are 
serious  deficiencies  In  the  available  docu- 
mentation. 

International  law  outside  of  the  treaty 
field  develops  largely  through  the  conver- 
gence of  practices  on  the  part  of  states.  But 
those  practices  must  first  be  stated,  explained 
and  publicized.  Hitherto,  this  task  has  been 
largely  performed  by  a  small  number  of 
Western  States.  The  statements  of  Interna- 
tlonAl  law  best  known  to  the  world  today  still 
bear  their  Imprimatur.  The  development  of 
an  International  law  recognized  In  all  quar- 
ters to  be  universal  will  require  vast  coopera- 
tive efforts  on  the  part  of  all  nations. 

The  present  recommendation  Is  submitted 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  such  an  effort. 
The  United  Nations,  acting  In  cooperation 
with  the  governments  of  Individual  nations, 
Is  a  suitable  Instrument  for  the  undertaking. 
What  Is  required  Is  a  systematic  compilation 
and  digest  of  materials  which  reveal  the 
existing  practices  of  states,  stipplemented  by 
periodic  reports  on  current  developments  In 
the  field.  The  Committee  contemplates  that 
each  government  would  be  asked  to  submit 
evidence  of  Its  own  practices  for  Inclusion 
In  the  periodic  and  cumulative  reports. 
These  materials  would  be  translated  Into 
various  languages  and  made  available  to  gov- 
ernments, libraries,  and  scholars  throughout 
the  world.  The  reporter  system  of  compila- 
tions and  digest  could  be  developed,  main- 
tained on  an  up-to-date  basis  and  dissemi- 
nated worldwide  by  the  uae  of  modern  tech- 
nology. Available  government  and  univer- 
sity expertise  could  aid  In  this  program. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  particular 
states  may  not  always  be  prepared  to  state 
their  own  positions  on  matters  of  Interna- 
tional law.  The  proposed  United  Nations 
reporter  system  would  nonetheless  provide 
helpful  legal  points  of  view  and  practices 
already  adopted  by  many  states.  By  setting 
forth  In  systematic  form  the  cumulative  legal 
experience  of  states  willing  to  contribute, 
the  United  Nations  reporter  system  would 
encourage  the  emergence  of  a  universal  legal 
consensus,  and  would  thereby  contribute 
significantly  to  t  le  development  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

S  That  the  a  United  States  ratify  the 
United  Natlonaffiand  the  World  Bank  Arbi- 
tration Conventions. 

The  United  Nations  Arbitration  Conven- 
Uon  of  19M  and  the  recent  World  Bank 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  reflect  an  increasing  reliance  on 
the  legal  device  of  arbitration  for  settling 
disputes.  The  United  States  has  not  signed 
the  UN.  Arbitration  Convention;  It  baa 
signed  the  World  Bank  Convention.  The 
committee  believes  that  ratification  by  the 
United  States  of  both  conventions  would 
constitute  a  progressive  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  International  law. 

The  U.N.  Convention  would.  In  essence, 
require  the  courts  of  one  state  to  recognize 


and  enforce  arbitral  awards  made  in  the 
territory  of  another  state.  Although  the 
Convention  Is  not  limited  to  conunerclal 
disputes.  It  authorizes  reservations  by  a 
state  so  as  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
Convention  to  awards  which  It  considers  to 
have  arisen  from  commercial  matters. 

The  World  Bank  Convention  would  estab- 
lish an  autonomous  International  institu- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  International 
Center  for  Settlement  of  Investment  Dis- 
putes. The  Center  would  maintain  panels 
of  impartial  conciliators  and  arbitrators  to 
settle  disputes  which  both  parties — a  state 
and  a  national  of  another  state — have  con- 
sented to  submit  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Center.  An  arbitral  tribunal  constituted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
would  be  required  to  apply  the  law  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties.  Every  contracting 
state  would  be  required  to  recognize  the 
award  of  such  a  tribunal  as  binding  and  to 
enforce  It  as  if  It  were  a  final  decision  of  a 
domestic  court. 

At  the  present  time,  the  enforclblllty  of 
International  arbitral  awards  Is  uncertain, 
mainly  because  of  discrepancies  In,  the  con- 
trolling law  of  various  Jurisdictions.  The 
basic  obligation  of  each  State  to  recognize 
international  arbitral  awards  as  binding 
and  to  enforce  them  In  accordance  with  Its 
usual  rules  of  procedure  Is  a  major  advance 
In  International  law  which  these  conven- 
tions would   effect. 

The  Committee  believes,  moreover,  that 
the  United  States  could  meet  the  obligations 
Imposed  under  both  Conventions  without 
disrupting  Federal-State  relationships 
through  the  enactment  of  appropriate  im- 
plementing Federal  legislation  based  largely 
on  the  conrunerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Such  legislation  would  g>ve  the  Federal 
courts  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  recog- 
nition and  enforcement  of  arbitral  agree- 
ments and  awards  covered  by  either 
Convention,  and  allow  a  defendant  who 
properly  raised  the  issue  In  an  action 
brought  In  a  State  court  to  remove  the  case 
to  a  Federal  court  which  would  be  empow- 
ered to  stay  the  State  court  proceeding. 

6.  That  the  United  States  ratify  the  Con- 
sular Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  development 
of  International  law.  the  proposed  United 
Statee-U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  Is  Its  "notification 
and  access"  provision.  Each  Oovernment 
would  be  obliged  to  notify  the  other  within 
3  days  of  the  arrest  of  any  of  Its  citizens 
and  to  afford  access  by  ofllclala  of  his  Oov- 
ernment to  the  arrested  person  within  4 
days  of  arrest. 

A  developing  feature  of  international  law 
Is  the  right  of  citizens  of  one  state  In  the 
territory  of  another  to  have  the  protection  of 
their  governments  in  the  event  that  they  are 
subjected  to  arrest.  Recognition  of  this 
right  by  the  governments  of  the  two  most 
powerful  states  would  represent  an  Impor- 
tant step  in  the  advance  of  international  law 
and  could  lead  to  other  advances  on  the  part 
of  each  In  their  relations  with  the  other. 

Ratification  of  the  Convention  would  re- 
dound especlaHy  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  haa  frequently 
encountered  dlfflcultles  in  trying  to  aid 
American  citizens  who  have  been  arrested  or 
detained  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year, 
moreover.  20.000  American  tourists  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  compared  with  slightly  over 
1.000  Soviet  citizens  who  came  to  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  therefore  has  more 
to  gain  than  lose,  practically  speaking,  from 
a  provision  which  accords  legal  protection  to 
citizens  of  each  country  while  traveling  in 
the  other. 

It  has  been  urged  In  some  quarters  that 
ratification  of  the  Consular  Convention 
would  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conduct  espionage  in  the  United 
States.     The  Committee  notes  that  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  State,  in  bis  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July 
30,  196S,  stated  that  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion would  not  materlallj'  affect  the  problem 
of  Communist  espionage  and  subversion. 

7.  That  the  United  States  endorse  the  ea- 
tabllshment of  a  court  for  the  adjudication 
of  lower  level  International  disputes. 

The  absence  of  a  simple,  effective  and 
readily  accessible  court  to  resolve  lower  level 
International  disputes  la  a  significant  defect 
in  the  present  international  legal  system. 
Numerous  disputes  arise  which  are  not  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  be  referred  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
structure  and  history  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  show  that  It  was  designed 
to  handle  only  cases  of  the  highest  Impor- 
tance. The  {Mtentlal  utility  of  a  court  to 
resolve  these  lower  level  disagreements  is 
suggested  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  rela- 
tions between  States.  Such  a  court  could 
handle  certain  disputes  which  are  a  cause  of 
friction  because  they  cannot  readily  be  solved 
through  diplomatic  channels.  A  lower  level 
court  would  oe  of  value  to  both  legal  and 
political  officers  of  governments.  The  type 
of  court  envisaged  would  merit  the  respect 
of  practicing  lawyers.  It  should  appeal  to 
political  officers  because  It  would  provide 
them  with  a  practical  c^tional  means  for 
resolving  disputes  which  Is  not  now  available. 
A  formula  for  Jurisdiction  which  would 
permit  a  realistic  treatment  of  International 
disputes  where  Informal  methods  of  settle- 
ment are  considered  Inadequate  might  there- 
fore be  as  follows:  (1)  In  disputes  in  which  a 
settlement  would  Involve  a  monetary  or  prop- 
erty transfer  type  result,  there  would  exist  a 
presumption  that  recourse  would  be  had  to 
the  tribunal  when  one  party  considers  that 
this  means  of  settlement  is  appropriate,  sub- 
ject to  nonconcurrence  by  the  other  State: 
(3)  In  the  case  of  disputes  where  a  non- 
monetary or  nonproperty  transfer  result 
would  be  Involved,  recourse  could  be  had  to 
the  court  if  the  parties  so  desired.  The  dis- 
tinction Is  the  slight  but  significant  pre- 
sumption in  the  first  category.  It  appears 
acceptable  to  Introduce  the  slight  pressure 
of  such  a  presumption  without  seriously 
Impeding  the  political  Judgment  which  U 
retained. 

The  most  effective  means  by  which  a 
lower  level  court  structure  could  be  created 
Is  probably  by  a  multilateral  treaty,  which 
would  set  out  the  organisation,  Jurisdiction, 
and  procedure  of  the  court.  At  the  start  the 
number  of  Judges  should  be  small;  other 
Judges  could  be  added  later  if  desirable.  Ex- 
treme care  should  be  taken  to  assure  the 
highest  integrity  and  professional  quality  of 
Judges. 

A  start  could  be  made  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  friendly,  neighboring  States,  such  as 
Canada  and  Mexico.  These  States  could 
draft  a  treaty  establishing  a  court  which 
could  be  easily  expanded  by  adherences  of 
other  Interested  states.  The  structure  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  make  it  pos- 
Jlble  later  for  the  court  to  handle  cases  not 
only  between  friendly  neighboring  states  but 
also  between  a  state  and  any  other  state. 

Appeal  from  decisions  of  the  lower  court 
could  be  allowed  if  deemed  desirable  by  the 
participating  eutee.  Various  simple  means 
for  achieving  appellate  review  can  be  envis- 
aged. If  states  stress  the  Importance  of 
prompt  settlement  of  disputes  It  might  be 
thought  suSclent  for  the  court  to  serve,  as 
does  the  Internationa!  Court  of  Justice,  as  a 
court  of  first  and  final  recourse.  As  a  prac- 
tical nuitter  a  sound  court  structure  could 
function  effectively  with  or  without  appeal 
arrangements. 

The  question  of  enforcing  the  Judgments 
of  the  proposed  court  need  not  present  a  se- 
rious problem.  A  mlnimtmi  inducement  to 
compliance  would  be  provided  by  state  ac- 
ceptance of  the  multilateral  treaty  creating 
the  court.    States  would  ratify  such  a  treaty 


only  if  they  felt  that  to  do  so  was  in  their 
self-interest.  Failiue  to  abide  by  a  court  de- 
cision would  rlak  suspenrtdn  from  the  sys- 
tem. And  even  If  Implementation  of  a  deci- 
sion were  refused.  It  would  not  be  irrepa- 
rable, since  the  state  suffering  from  the  griev- 
ance could  turn  to  other  available  dispute- 
rseolving  devices.  The  time  factor  and  the 
nature  of  the  disputes  suggest  the  deslra*)il- 
ity  of  relying  on  Informal  pressures  to 
achieve  compliance. 

The  establishment  of  a  lower  level  court 
system  would  be  a  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  overall  system.  It  would 
not  Interfere  with  the  functioning  of  exist- 
ing institutions  but  would  complement  their 
efforts  by  filling  a  gap  In  the  present  system. 
It  could  start  out  Independent  of  the  U.N. 
and  International  Court  of  Justice  and  later 
become  linked  with  them  Lf  that  proved  to 
be  desirable.  The  law  to  be  applied  by  the 
court,  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be  adopted, 
and  other  Important  points  could  be  agreed 
upon  In  the  treaty  creating  the  court. 
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SUMMABT 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  International 
disputes  has  proved  a  perpetual  challenge, 
because  of  the  Inability  of  International  or- 
ganization to  regulate  some  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  peace  and  war.  The  two  main 
approaches  to  this  problem  here  suggested 
call  for  the  combined  efforts  axwl  insights  of 
the  Oovernment  official  with  his  responsibil- 
ity for  deciding  on  policy  alternatives;  the 
scholar  and  expert  outside  Government  whose 
approach  may  be  that  of  historical  research 
or  the  conceptual  framework  into  which  the 
policy  decision  fits:  and  both  groups  as  they 
consider  the  obligations  of  states  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  its  procedures 
as  methods  for  carrying  out  policy  decisions. 
It  Is  fully  recognized  that  some  states  do  not 
consider  the  peaceful  solution  of  a  dispute 
Is  in  their  national  Interest. 

The  first  approach  Is  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  United  Netlons  procedures, 
and  continuing  study  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  process  of  peace- 
ful settlement  as  a  charter  obligation.  Such 
study  would  draw  together  the  \'lew8  of  the 
many  states  who  have  become  United  Na- 
tions members  since  the  last  such  studies  in 
1950  Especially  useful  are  third-party  in- 
stitutions lor  objective  development  of  facts, 
and  the  mediator  to  suggest  paths  of  settle- 
ment. In  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
permanent  settlement,  a  panel  of  mediators 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  General  is  rec- 
ommended, reconstituting  and  emphasizing 
the  rarely  used  Panel  for  Inquiry  ami  Con- 
ciliation  created   by   the  General   Assembly 


16  years  ago.  The  Importance  of  flex- 
ibility in  the  instructions  of  mediators  and 
the  timing  of  their  activities  and  reports  Is 
also  developed.  One  indication  of  a  well- 
ordered  community  is  the  use  of  Judicial 
methods  for  settling  disputes.  Wider  use  of 
the  International  Cotu-t  of  Justice  is  to  be 
encouraged.  One  move  toward  such  wider 
use  would  be  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  of  its  own  self-Judging  reservation  to 
the  Court's  compulsory  Ji^rlsdlctlon.  While 
these  procedural  alternatives  are  not  new, 
they  are  available,  should  be  practical  for 
use,  and  well  understood  by  states.  United 
Nations  members  have  a  charter  obligation 
first  of  all  to  seek  a  solution  by  one  or  more 
of  the  peaceful  alternatives. 

But  there  remains  the  hard  quesUon  of 
settlement  of  a  dispute  when  the  policy  of 
one  party  Involved  is  to  keep  the  dispute 
unresolved,  to  apply  the  direct  or  covert  use 
of  force  or  subversion,  or  to  dictate  a  uni- 
lateral solution.  The  procedures  outlined  do 
not  of  themselves  provide  response  to  such 
a  policy.  In  some  cases,  such  a  policy  may 
be  drawn  in  part  from  a  disputant's  very 
different  conceptual  approach  to  Interiui- 
tlonal  organization  from  that  here  developed. 
Long-term  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
conceptual  framework  for  policy  decisions. 
The  General  Assembly  as  part  of  lu  studies 
might  consider  the  art  of  mediation  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  experience  in  handling 
labor  disputes  within  a  State  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  handling  of  International  dis- 
putes. 

The  second  approach,  a  continuing  concep- 
tual study  Involving  a  dialog  of  the  Govern- 
ment decisionmaker  and  the  scholar  is  an 
Investment  likely  to  produce  Insights  about 
the  nature  of  existing  international  systems. 
It  suggests  a  learning  process  about  the  need 
for  p>eaceful  change  and  could  demonstrate 
the  common  Interest  of  states,  even  those 
with  differing  values,  in  this  process  over 
the  long  term.  This  Is  an  approach  and  not 
an  answer.  It  suggests  looking  beyond  the 
familiar  to  some  of  the  new  ideas  of  the 
social  sciences,  thus  drawing  on  a  wider  area 
of  scholars.  Such  a  study  would  develop  pos- 
sible classifications  of  types  of  disputes,  re- 
lating them  to  overall  relations  between  the 
states  Involves.  It  would  examine  psycho- 
logical factors,  such  slb  how  each  party  sees 
a  dispute  and  Its  own  role  In  It.  This  has 
been  called  the  reality  Image.  Suggested 
investigation  should  range  from  historical 
research  so  organized  as  to  provide  data  for 
new  measurement  techniques,  to  the  more 
experimental  techniques  of  the  social  sci- 
ences, including  simulation  techniques  and 
construction  of  models.  The  study  would 
necessarily  Involve  a  critical  examination  of 
assumptions  about  the  United  Nations,  such 
as  the  effect,  if  any.  of  Its  economic  and  so- 
cial activities  on  its  political  activities,  and 
the  nature  of  the  concept  of  self-determina- 
tion In  relation  to  lasting  political  settle- 
ments. Resetrch  would  include  the  broad 
concept  of  stable  peace  as  a  problem  of  social 
systems. 

Here,  then,  is  a  task  for  the  present — the 
strengthening  of  procedures  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement and  for  the  next  two  decades,  if  so 
much  time  Is  given — the  conceptual  study 
of  organized  society  This  task  deserves  all 
the  wisdom  and  vision  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  It. 

xtmoDVCTtoti 
The  ability  of  mankind  to  settle  iu  dis- 
putes peacefully  Is  neither  a  Utopian  dream 
ror  is  it  an  established  reality.  It  is  a  skill 
which  man  learns  slowly  In  the  course  of  his 
development  and  progress  toward  maturity. 
Over  the  long  term  of  history  man  moves 
toward  the  things  that  pay  off  for  him;  and 
the  development  of  skill  in  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes  has  enormous  payoffs. 
In  the  absence  of  this  skill,  man  falls  con- 
tinually Into  wasteful  uses  of  his  resources, 
into  unprofitable  and  unmanageable  conflict 
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which  stop#  hu  development.  The  Increaae 
of  skill  In  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, therefore,  la  an  easential  part  of  the 
whole  development  process  of  mankind,  by 
which  he  learni  to  expand  to  hla  full 
capacities 

One  must,  therefore,  see  disputes  them- 
selves as  part  of  that  long  teaching  process  by 
which  the  world  teaches  us  to  be  more  fully 
human.  There  are  two  sides  to  thi*  learning 
process  One  Is  the  development  of  what 
might  be  called  mature  conflict  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  parties  themselves.  This  Is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  we  see  In  the  develop- 
ment of  ■•security  communities"  such  as  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  after  1817,  or  among 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  now.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped.  In  the  whole  Atlantic  area.  The 
most  fundamental  element  In  the  develop- 
ment of  mature  conflict  behavior  la  the 
learning  of  longsightedness,  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  decision  which  may  result  In  a 
temporary  benefit  at  the  cost  of  someone  else 
can  easily  result  In  a  long-term  loss.  Critical 
dlflflcultles  and  Interruptions  In  the  develop- 
mental process  can  occur  when  one  party  Is 
longsighted  and  the  other  shortsighted, 
for  unfortunately  long-sightedness  In  one 
does  not  always  produce  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse In  the  other.  This  points  up  the  need 
for  the  second  process,  which  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  third-party  Institutions,  the  law. 
the  courts,  the  police,  the  conciliator,  the 
mediator,  the  marriage  counselor,  and  the 
United  Nations  These  operate  mainly  by 
Increasing  the  penalties  for  shortsighted- 
ness, by  mustering  the  forces  of  society 
against  those  who  break  the  social  contract. 
In  the  International  system  one  sees  a  steady 
ri.se  In  the  third-party  Institutions  repre- 
senting the  larger  community  of  mankind. 
as  it  1.1  embodied  today  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  Nations  Itself,  however 
weak  as  an  Institution,  nevertheless  repre- 
senu  the  legitimacy  of  the  future  and  the 
hopes  of  the  planet 

If  It  were  to  die.  something  new  would 
have  to  be  erected  on  Its  grave. 

As  this  report  suggests,  the  actual  task  of 
learning  skills  of  peaceful  settlement  Is  diffi- 
cult, and  there  Is  still  a  very  long  way  to  go. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  there  la 
somewhere  to  go,  and  that  we  must  seek  the 
path,  for  unless  man  learns  the  skills  of 
peaceful  settlement.  It  la  likely  that  his  ten- 
ure on  earth  will  be  short. 

One  goal  of  the  X}nlt«d  States  la  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  dilutes.  Tet 
bow  to  appro€ich  this  is  a  most  stubborn 
question  which  has  been  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge—  the  Inability  of  the  International  sec- 
tnr  of  law  and  organization  to  regulate  most 
v.t.tl  questions  of  [>eace  and  war.  with  the 
unregulated  use  of  force  a  constant  threat. 
With  soma  disputes,  the  understanding  and 
the  availability  of  procedural  alternatives 
may  b*  sufflcient  to  Invite  their  use.  Also, 
there  should  C>e  emphasis  upon  the  treaty 
ibhgHtions  of  members  of  International 
urKaiiizations.  regional,  self-defense  and 
United  Nations  systems  to  resort  to  these 
.iiternatlves  With  some  of  the  wide  contro- 
V  ersies  of  a  world  In  revolution,  partlcxilarly 
in  rel.iUon  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  a  specific  dispute 
must  be  considered  In  relation  to  an  overall 
coiiflict  of  alms  and  of  interests,  the  con- 
ceptLirfl  approach  of  both  sides,  and  the 
extent  of  willingness  of  all  parties  to  resort  to 
peaceful  methods  of  control  or  settlement. 

It  Is  here  that  something  more  than  a 
traditional  examination  of  the  Instances  of 
conflict  resolution  by  international  organisa- 
tions la  required.  Insights  Into  the  process 
of  conflict  resolution  may  Involve  a  con- 
ttntiing  dialog  between  the  Government 
decisionmaker  and  the  scholar.  This  Is  the 
nrst  side  of  the  learning  process  referred  to 
aboT«. 


In  considering  the  potentialities  of  the 
Unit«d  Nations  this  report  examines  the 
second  side  of  the  learning  process  and  Uie 
usefulness,  if  possible,  of  broadening  Its 
ability  to  deal  with  a  wider  range  of  contro- 
versies. Where  there  Is  a  disposition  by 
parties  to  adjxist  their  dispute,  the  technical 
procedures  should  be  ready  and  their  use 
understood.  TTils  report  proceeds  on  the 
basis  that  International  organization  In  gen- 
eral and  the  United  Nations  complex  In  par- 
ticular have  a  practical  relation  to  any 
long-term  approach  to  conflict  resolution. 
The  procedures  for  pacific  settlement  are 
themselves  more  than  policy  alternatives 
available  to  states  minded  to  use  them:  they 
have  become  an  imperative  of  any  com- 
munity of  states. 

To  formulate  the  goal  of  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  disputes  without  carefully  consid- 
ering how  this  Is  or  may  represent  a  political 
reality  with  which  responsible  decision- 
makers must  be  concerned  would  be  an  un- 
real approach.  The  procedural  suggestions 
and  discussion  which  follow  form  only  one 
approach.  Another  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
view  developed  below  that  assumptions 
made  on  the  basis  of  past  United  Nations 
experience  need  reexamination,  and  that 
there  Is  more  to  be  learned  by  the  decision- 
makers in  government  and  by  the  academic 
community  about  the  nature  and  dynamics 
of  conflict  resolution  and  control.  There- 
fore, there  should  he  a  heightened  and  con- 
tinuing dialog  between  government  offi- 
cials and  those  working  In  the  social  sci- 
ences. This  conceptual  approach  does  not 
guarantee  an  answer  to  the  hard  question, 
but  It  will  involve  a  critical  examination  and 
articulation  of  assumptions  through  which 
the  reality  of  International  organization  and 
Its  procedures  can   be  tested. 

This  report  has  not  attempted  to  focus  on 
current  political  crises  and  the  policy  ques- 
tions they  present,  the  gravity  of  which  Is 
fully  appreciated.  But  the  approaches  sug- 
gested have  some  relevance  to  these  crises. 
This  report  is  rather  an  attempt  to  organize 
and  develop  Ideas  considered  in  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  and  by  others  consulted 
both  inside  and  outside  government. 

It  Is  not  suggested  that  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  hard  questions  are  to  be  found 
In  these  pages,  but  methods  for  working  at 
possible  answers  are  suggested,  and  ways  of 
drawing  on  new  insights  and  Ideas  about 
conflict  resolution.  At  several  polnu  the 
importance  of  such  concepts  has  t>een  men- 
tioned because  it  may  be  determined  that 
some  of  the  most  stubborn  conflicts  Involve 
an  Idea  versus  the  use  of  force. 

While  the  potentialities  of  United  Nations 
political  organs  are  not  the  only  possibilities 
In  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
controversies,  this  report  proceeds  from  the 
conclusion  that  It  Is  important  to  consider 
methods  of  making  United  Nations  proce- 
dures both  available  and  effective. 

In  addition  to  the  obligations  of  states  as 
parties  to  the  charter,  the  existence  and 
experience  of  the  organization  Is  a  positive 
fact  which  has  some  degree  of  usefulness  for 
the  future.  This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to 
examine  in  a  realistic  way  what  precisely  the 
p>otentialltles   are. 

BACKGBOT7ND 

Peaceful  settlement  as  a  method  of  conflict 
control  and  resolution — its  relation  to  the 
regulated  and  unregulated  use  of  force 
As  a  political  process,  conflict  resolution 
and  control  Involve  considerations  in  addi- 
tion   to   any    procedures    which    states    may 
use  for  the  adjustment  of  a  particular  con- 
troversy.     Therefore,   after   considering    the 
practical  procedures  which  exist  or  may  be 
crested  In  International  organlzaMons  which 
may  facilitate  peaceful  settlement,  a  longer 
study    of    the    conceptual    nature    of    this 
process  will  be  outlined. 


In  some  current  discussions  the  term 
"peacekeeping"  has  been  used  to  Include 
those  situations  in  which  contingents  of 
national  forces  have  been  used  under  the 
general  plan  or  authority  of  a  United  Na- 
tions organ,  as  means  of  enforcing  a  cease-fire 
or  stabilizing  a  situation  for  which  no 
permanent  political  settlement  Is  in  prospect 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  parties 
to  agree  on  one.  The  phrase  can  thus  be 
extended  to  cover  all  conciliatory  and  medi- 
atory processes  which  are  not  mainly  directed 
at  seeking,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
directly  Involved,  a  permanent  settlement. 
Hence,  there  may  be  some  overlap  with  the 
report  of  the  ICY  Committee  on  Peace- 
keeping Operations.  This  report  on  peace- 
ful settlement  ranges  over  procedures  for 
conflict  control  and  resolution  and  Is  not 
limited  to  those  measures  where  the  consent 
of  the  parties  immediately  concerned  is  ob- 
tainable. Of  course.  Insofar  as  United  Na- 
tions members  are  Involved,  the  very  fact  of 
membership  represents  their  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  procedures  provided  in  the 
charter,  particularly  chapter  VI.  The  prac- 
tical meaning  and  effect  of  these  provisions 
are  to  be  given  realistic  consideration. 

The  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  are 
Included  In  the  language  of  article  33  of  the 
charter:  negotiation,  Inquiry,  mediation, 
conciliation,  arbitration.  Judicial  settlement, 
resort  to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements, 
or  other  peaceful  means  chosen  by  the  parties 
to  a  dispute. 

United  Nations  members  have  an  obliga- 
tion "first  of  all"  to  attempt  one  or  more 
of  these  peaceful  methods.  Yet  there  have 
been  Instances  where  a  state,  seeing  a  threat 
to  Its  national  security  or  responding  to  an 
armed  attack,  has  resorted  to  the  use  of 
force.  This  report  will  not  go  into  the  im- 
plications of  article  61  of  the  charter  and 
the  use  of  force  In  Individual  or  collective 
self-defense  before  recourse  to  the  Security 
Council.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  this  subject 
deserves  detailed  analysis,  including  the  con- 
cept that  any  United  Nations  remedy  be  ex- 
hausted before  any  resort  to  force.  Nor  will 
this  report  consider  the  use  of  force  in  rela- 
tion to  the  theory  of  intervention  as  defined 
in  the  Charter  of  the  Orgaoiizatlon  of  Amer- 
ican States.  These  Important  policy  matters 
are  closely  related  to  cTirrent  cases.  Yet 
from  the  use  of  force  in  such  cases  it  clearly 
does  not  follow  that  the  obligation  of  a 
state  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  la  at  an  end. 
Nor  in  such  cases  are  peaiceful  settlement 
proceoures  to  be  considered  unrealistic  alter- 
natives to  the  use  of  force  In  conflict  resolu- 
tion. It  thus  Is  a  misapprehension  to  see 
negotiation  and  force  as  alternatives.  U.S. 
policymakers  have  not  posed  these  alterna- 
tives. In  the  case  of  Korea  it  was  the  U.S. 
position  that  the  use  of  force  for  the  self- 
defense  of  an  ally  was  a  prelude  to  the  nego- 
tiating process  looking  toward  the  control 
of  the  controversy  in  response  to  an  attack.' 

Thus  the  peaceful  settlement  procedures 
are  a  continuing  obligation  when  force  la 
being  used.  It  Is  recognized  that  in  the 
Korean  case  the  collective  defense  was  a 
U.N.  operation  based  on  Security  Council 
resolutions.  The  posing  of  the  alternative 
of  force  or  negotiation  Is  a  potentially 
dangerous  oversimplification,  and  absolutes 
do  not  exist  In  International  relations. 

A  sophisticated  and  realistic  assessment  of 
the  political  realities  of  pacific  settlement 
necessarily  Involves  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  use  of  the  intangible  but  im- 
portant power  of  public  opinion  to  be 
mobilized  in  supptort  of  the  control  of  inter- 
national controversies.  Therefore,  a  critical 
reexamination  is  proposed  of  various  major 
premises  in  the  thinking  about  U.8.  pes- 
ticipation     In     international     organizations 


'  Goodrich,  "Study  of  VS.  Policy  In  Korea" 
(1956). 
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which  have  as  their  concern  collective  se- 
curity and  pacific  settlement.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  such  a  reexamination,  the  views 
of  Dean  Rusk,  when  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  U.N.  Affairs,  contain  ideas  that 
remain  as  relevant  today  as  at  the  time  at 
which  he  stated  them  in  the  context  of  the 
Palestine  situation  in  1948. 

"Some  have  stated  that  the  United  Nations 
Is  helpless  in  maintaining  peace  because  It 
has  no  police  force  and  that  the  result  is 
excessive  and  fruitless  debate.  That  con- 
clusion Is  tempting  but  a  little  naive.  A 
realistic  assessment  of  the  proper  role  of 
force  and  negotiation  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  will  show  that  a  readily  available 
police  force  Is  not  neosssarlly  a  magical 
panacea.  Disputes  come  about  in  situations 
where  emotions  are  high,  where  public 
opinion  Is  Infiamed,  where  national  prestige 
has  been  engaged,  and  where  the  parties 
have  made  commitments  from  which  it  Is 
difficult  for  them  to  extricate  themselves. 
The  role  of  negotiation  and  debate  is  to  re- 
duce the  fever,  to  find  conamon  p>olnts  of 
agreement,  to  introduce  the  calming  effect 
of  Impartial  opinion,  to  mobilize  world 
opinion  against  the  overreaching  and  exces- 
sive view,  to  bring  the  contestants  into  direct 
touch  with  each  other,  to  allow  public 
opinion  in  the  disputing  countries  to  sub- 
side and  to  place  upon  the  United  Nations  as 
a  group  political  responsibility  for  results 
for  which  the  parties  could  not  readily  accept 
political  responsibility."  • 

Thus  the  body  of  Ideas  developed  in  the 
United  Nations  as  strictures  on  the  use  of 
force  may  be  interpreted  as  the  growth  of 
the  notion  of  legitimacy  in  opposition  to 
war. 

The  nature  and  range  of  disputes 

Before  considering  methods  of  dispute  set- 
tlement, It  is  useful  to  consider  the  spectrum 
of  widely  differing  types.  This  outline  is  not 
an  attempt  at  definitive  classification,  but 
some  distinctions  may  be  noted.  These  dis- 
tinctions may  suggest  differing  methods  of 
handling  disputes.  They  also  may  throw 
light  on  how  and  why  a  particular  dispute 
develops  and  the  relationship  between  peace- 
ful and  nonpeaceful  approaches  to  it.  This 
Involves  a  consideration  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  shared  values  among  the  dis- 
putants, and  the  relation  of  a  (particular  dis- 
pute to  any  overall  conflict  situation.' 

Disputes  may  be  approached  by  consider- 
ing who  are  the  parties  In  Interest.  The 
classic  controversies  between  States  may 
have  easily  identifiable  parties,  but  where 
a  State  is  faced  with  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Indirect  aggression,  or  what  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  call  a  war  of  liberation,  the  Identity 
of  the  parties  may  Itself  be  an  issue  of  fact. 
Of  course,  a  dispute  may  well  have  more 
than  two  easily  identifiable  parties.  It  may 
Involve  individual  governments  or  groupings 
of  governments,  including  alliances,  neigh- 
boring governments  or  widely  separated  ones: 
friendly,  neutral  and  hostile  governments; 
Ideologilcally  similar  or  opposed  govern- 
ments. Also  the  parties  may  not  all  neces- 
sarily be  governments  or  alliances,  but  may 
Include  an  international  organization  or  a 
private  person  or  organization. 

Then  one  may  consider  the  nature  or 
quality  of  the  dispute.  It  may  be  a  com- 
paratively small  technical  controversy  such 


'  "Universal,  Regional  and  Bilateral  Pat- 
terns of  International  Organization,"  De- 
partment of  Stete  bulletin,  Apr,  3,  1950,  p. 
629. 

"See  Pisher:  "Fractionating  Conflict." 
Daedalus,  summer  1964,  and  another  ver- 
sion as  a  chapter  In  "Intsrnational  Conflict 
and  Behavioral  Sciences:  The  Cralgvllle 
Papers"  (1964);  cf.  Flnkelsteln:  "Comments 
on  PracUonatlng  Conflict,"  Daedaltis,  sum- 
mer 1964. 


as  the  dispute  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Prance  over  Islets  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel which  the  parties  pat  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  for  decision.  It  may  be  a 
long-term  controversy  concerning  territory 
for  which  the  prospects  of  settlement  ^tm 
remote,  but  which  is  In  suspense  as  a  result 
of  the  parties'  acceptance  of  control  meas- 
ures. The  India-Pakistan  dispute  over  Kash- 
mir was  In  this  situation  for  over  16  years. 
A  dispute  may  be  one  specific  of  the  East- 
West  struggle,  such  as  Berlin,  or  It  may  be 
a  controversy  Involving  the  rising  imperialist 
j)ollcy  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
toward  the  West. 

A  more  detailed  classification  would  in- 
clude disputes  arising  out  of  the  violations 
of  the  rights  of  the  nationals  of  one  party 
by  others,  disputes  arising  out  of  alleged 
violation  of  international  legal  obligations 
such  as  arms  control  arrangements,  conven- 
tions governing  trade  relations,  the  United 
Nations  Charter  or  conventional  interna- 
tional law. 

In  evaluating  the  intensity  of  disputes, 
the  differentiating  character  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  Issues  have  or  have  not  engaged 
the  commitment  of  the  parties,  or  have  or 
have  not  become  Important  In  their  domestic 
politics,  thus  rendering  adjustment  difficult 
for  the  executive  branches  of  the  government 
parties.  This  Is  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  disputes  arising  out  of  major  political 
or  ideological  causes,  which  may  take  one  or 
more  of  the  forms  described  above. 

The  degree  of  intensity  of  a  dispute  Is 
likely  to  affect  what  the  parties  will  recog- 
nize as  alternative  methods  of  control  or 
settlement.  This  involves  their  respective 
Inmges  of  the  dispute  and  of  their  own  roles 
In  relation  to  it.  One  or  more  parties  to  a 
controversy  may  seek  a  range  of  peaceful 
alternatives  whereas  another  party  may  see 
its  ovim  national  interests  or  Eisplrations 
leading  it  Inevitably  to  the  use  of  force 
unregulated  by  international  organization, 
or  leading  toward  keeping  the  dispute  active 
and  unresolved. 

These  suggested  classification  approaches 
are  helpful  in  suggesting  the  range  of  dis- 
putes and  also  criteria  for  critical  evaluation 
of  generalizations  which  may  apply  to  one 
type  of  dispute  but  not  another.  However, 
this  should  not  be  taken  as  a  rigid  classifica- 
tion and  thus  meaningful  in  itself.  This 
report  has  not  attempted  to  describe  cases 
Illustrative  of  these  variables,  but  such  data 
would  form  one  line  of  study  in  the  con- 
tinuing approach  suggested  in  one  of  the 
recommendations.  It  is  clear  that  a  combi- 
nation of  these  variables  is  to  be  found  in  a 
concrete  dispute  upon  which  the  decision- 
makers must  concentrate. 

International  organieation,  its  nature  and 
possibilities  for  growth 

The  present  posture  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  some  states  or  regimes  not  members, 
the  recent  political  crisis  over  financing,  and 
the  long  history  of  the  veto  of  collective 
security  and  p>eaceful  settlement  resolutions 
m  the  Security  Council,  might  suggest  con- 
centrating on  regional  organizations.  How- 
ever, this  report  is  based  on  the  conclusion 
that  United  Nations  poUtlcal  processes  re- 
main worthy  of  serious  consideration  and 
contain  present  and  potential  reality.  Since 
the  days  of  San  Prsncisco  In  1945  one  can 
discern  several  policies  for  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  world :  spheres  of  Influence 
for  the  United  States  and  the  U.8.S.R.,  often 
suggested  by  the  latter,  regional  collective 
security  organizations,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions operating  on  the  basis  of  some  ad  hoc 
degree  of  unity  between  the  UtUted  States 
and  the  U.8.S.R.  Now  the  situation  Is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  rise  in  power  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  not  now  a  mem- 
ber of  any  formal  international  organiza- 
tion.   As  one  reviews  United  Nations  poten- 


tialities, these  considerations  are  all  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

If  the  United  Nations  Is  to  develop  in  the 
political  area  of  peace  keeping  and  peaceful 
settlement  on  the  widest  basis,  this  will  In- 
volve some  degree  of  tough  bargaining  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  sort  of  great  pow- 
er unity  resulting  from  such  a  process.  It 
will  also  involve  points  of  contact  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  to  draw  it  into 
a  dialog  on  conflicts  to  which  it  Is  a 
party.  The  United  Nations  will  live  if  the 
great  powers  and  small  states  see  It  as  use- 
ful and  Important  to  their  own  national 
Interests  and  therefore  use  its  procedures. 
To  the  extent  that  the  organization  reflects 
world  opinion,  it  will  be  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  any  power  great  or  small  to 
Ignore  its  processes. 

The  United  Nations  must  have  a  continu- 
ing relation  to  reality.  It  must  have  a 
growth  factor  in  that  Its  financial  needs  for 
administration  and  for  operation  must  t>e 
secure.  But  it  has  reality  for  small  states, 
as  Dag  Hammarskjdld  observed  more  than 
once,  and  It  has  stood  for  an  element  of 
legitimacy  in  a  world  of  disorder,  offering 
the  place  and  the  means  for  hammering  out 
peaceful  change  as  the  alternative  to  the 
unregrulated  use  of  force  and  subversion. 
These  considerations  enter  Into  any  realis- 
tic assessment,  weighing  the  current  organi- 
zational crisis. 

Therefore,  It  Is  concluded  that  It  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  lend  its 
support  to  the  maintenance  of  a  political 
role  for  the  United  Nations  In  conflict  reso- 
lution. At  the  same  time  It  is  recognized 
that  initiatives  looking  toward  conflict 
resolution  by  peaceful  means  may  in  some 
instances  involve  Initiative  outside  the 
United  Nations.* 

Olven  the  present  situation  of  the  United 
Nations,  one  must  of  necessity  go  behind 
myth  and  hope  to  see  what  the  organiza- 
tion has  to  offer  to  member  states  and  others 
in  handling  those  conflicts  of  national  inter- 
est which  are  inevitable.  McOeorge  Bundy 
told  the  ICY  National  Citizens  Committee 
at  its  first  working  meeting  that  in  his  view 
the  notion  of  international  coop>eratlon  is 
not  essentially  good  or  right  Just  because  It 
is  International  or  because  it  is  cooperation. 
He  considered  there  is  force  in  the  argument 
that  there  are  disputes  and  that  there  are 
various  ways  of  settling  them.  Thus,  he 
warned  against  putting  more  weight  on  a 
pattern  of  cooperauon  than  It  is  able  to 
carry.  His  point  of  \-iew  was  thus  an  invi- 
tation to  undertake  this  sort  of  examina- 
tion.' An  English  commentator'  has  con- 
cluded that  after  30  years  nations  have  a 
hazy  idea  of  what  the  United  Nations  is 
really  for.  and  whether  they  really  need  it. 
It  has  Just  about  "run  out  of  gush"  and  the 
case  for  keeping  It  going  or  enlarging  it  has 
to   be  argued   matter-of-factly. 

In  the  area  of  peaceful  settlement,  the 
organization  has  a  record  and  some  capa- 
bilities that  are  generally  understood.  The 
forum  and  the  meeting  place  for  quiet  di- 
plomacy represent  realities  for  the  control 
of  conflicts  in  a  world  in  revolution  where 
Ideas  as  well  as  subversion  by  military  means 
are  weapons.  Nor  lightly  to  be  vacated  is 
a  meeting  place  with  representatives  of  the 
new  states  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

How  the  United  Nations  process  can  be 
used  as  something  more  than  propaganda 
can  be  seen  from  the  discussion  of  parlia- 
mentary diplomacy  and  quiet  diplomacy  bjr 


*  Bloomfleld,  "The  U.N.  and  National  Se- 
curity." Foreign  Affairs.  July  1958.  p.  697; 
PtTUBxiGHT.  "For  a  Concert  of  Free  Nations," 
Foreign  Affairs.  October  1961,  p.  1,  4. 

'  State  E>epartment  buUetln,  Apr.  19,  X966. 
pp.  562,  564. 

•Boyd,  "The  UJ*.  at  Twenty,"  the  Bcon> 
omlst  3-9.  April   1965,  p.  39. 
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l>.in  Rvuk.^  Philip  C.  Jeuup.'  aad  Oag  Ham- 

marskjOld  In  the  mldflftles.  TbeU  approach 
iji  relevant  today  In  considering  United  Na- 
tions potentialltlaa.  Rusk  deflnad  parlia- 
mentary diplomacy  as  a  typ«  of  multilateral 
negotiation  containing  at  least  four  factors: 
(1)  a  continuing  organization  with  interest 
and  reaponslbUlUae;  (2)  regular  public  de- 
bate exposed  to  the  mass  media  of  commu- 
nication, (3)  rules  of  procedure;  and  (4) 
formal  conclusions  ordinarily  expressed  In 
a  resolution.  Jessup  applied  this  analysis 
to  a  series  of  political  controversies  in  the 
Unl^  Nations. 

About  the  same  time  Hammarskjdld  *  sug- 
gested that  the  UTSTted  Nations  should  de- 
velop to  give  greater  emphasis  to  Itself  as 
an  Instrument  for  the  negotiation  of  settle- 
ment, rather  than  as  a  forum  to  debate  the 
issues.  He  pointed  out  that  the  charter 
does  not  envisage  settlements  Imposed  by 
force.  But  the  obligations  of  states  to  set- 
tle their  disputes  by  peaceful  means  does 
not  mean  that  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
international  law  are  to  be  discarded.  He 
saw  the  charter  as  emphasizing  the  obllga- 
uon  of  pesM:eful  negotiation  In  which  the 
full  weight  of  world  community  under  char- 
ter principles  Is  brought  to  bear  on  an  issue. 

rTjipaa  COALS :   mxthoos  or  APi>moACR 

Ppaceful  settlement  Is  approached  with 
frank  recognition  that  permanent  settle- 
ments have  proved  dlfflcult  tasks  for  United 
Nations  bodies  and  there  are  but  few  to 
which  one  may  point.  Two  main  methods 
of  approach  are  here  suggested  Involving  sev- 
eral related  specific  recommendations: 

A.  Developing  and  maintaining  United 
Nations  procedures  for  p)e£w;eful  settlement: 

( 1 )  Strengthening  United  Nations  facilities; 

(2)  Insuring  the  availability  of  skilled  and 
experienced  mediators. 

B  Longer  term  studies  involving  the  gov- 
ernment decisionmaker  and  those  outside 
government:  (1)  Continuing  study  of  the 
■Ai\  of  mediation;  (3)  conceptual  approaches 
to  conflict  resolution  Including  experimental 
approaches  in  the  social  sciences. 
A  Strengthening  United  Nationt  facilities 
In  general,  the  procedures  or  methods  of 
peaceful  settlement  have  been  under  study 
throughout  the  life  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  no  radical  new  Ideas  or  suggestions  have 
evolved.  The  problem  Is  to  provide  available 
alternative  peaceful  methods,  all  of  which 
have  In  common  the  notion  of  an  Impartial 
third  party  working  with  the  parties  to  a  con- 
troversy to  get  the  facts  on  the  table  and.  If 
possible,  the  ^rtles  iUDund  the  table,  and 
then  to  work  first  of  all  for  a  deflation  and 
stabilization  of  the  controversy  and.  If  prac- 


'Rusk.  "Parliamentary  Diplomacy — Debate 
versus  Negotiation,"  World  Affairs  Inter- 
preter, summer  1955,  pp.  121,  124: 

Certain  of  these  questions  are  Involved 
with  popular  myths  which  are  growing  up. 
myths  which  impose  burdens  upon  and  re- 
sulct  the  freedom  of  action  of  those  who 
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tlc«bl«.  toward  a  long-term  solution.  Tet. 
as  suggested  above.  It  may  not  be  easy  In  a 
local  war  to  determine  who  the  parties  are. 
As  part  of  the  negotiating  situation  there  Is 
th«  constant  charter  obligation  of  United 
Nations  members  to  exhaust  one  or  more  of 
the  alternative  methods  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment mentioned  In  article  33. 

A  flexible  approach  to  methods  Is  pref- 
erable to  any  attempt  to  define  a  step-by-step 
approach  to  what  the  parties  to  a  contro- 
versy should  do.  Here  some  Insights  which 
may  be  developed  through  the  approaches  to 
be  suggested  for  long-term  study,  such  as  the 
analogies  to  dispute  settlement  In  labor  dis- 
putes, can  be  distinctly  useful. 

Article  13  (l.a.)  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  provides  that  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
shall  Initiate  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  political  field. 
Within  this  context.  In  1948-60  the  Interim 
Committee  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  under- 
took studies  In  the  field  of  pacific  settle- 
ment which  Involved  the  United  Nations 
delegate,  as  a  diplomat,  looking  beyond  cur- 
rent controversy  to  questions  of  methods. 
The  U.S.S.R.  boycotted  the  Interim  Commit- 
tee and  its  active  life  ended  when  the  1950 
Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  asserted  a 
broader  role  for  the  Assembly.  Yet  the  stud- 
ies were  valuable  because  they  Involved 
diplomatic  representatives  in  the  types  of 
questions  on  which  this  report  will  make 
recommendations.  The  studies  analyzed  the 
manner  In  which  United  Nations  commis- 
sions and  Individual  negotiators  had  oper- 
ated. Consideration  was  given  to  United 
Nations  procedures  In  relation  to  those  of 
regional  organizations.  Out  of  the  analysis 
the  Interim  Commlttei.'s  Peaceful  Settle- 
ment subcommittee  proceeded  to  make  rec- 
onunendatlons. 

A  majority  of  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  Joined  the  organization  since 
these  1950  studies.  It  would  be  appropriate 
and  useful  for  the  General  Assembly,  with 
this  Increased  membership,  to  pursue  the 
consideration  of  peaceful  settlements  under 
the  mandate  of  article  13  (l.a.)  In  seeking 
more  fruitful  United  Nations  approaches. 
Such  a  new  approach  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  weight  what  has  been  learned 
about  conflict  resolution  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  and  to  plan  initiatives  for  the  next 
fifteen.  How  most  effectively  to  organize 
these  tasks  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Re- 
port. The  General  Assembly  In  considering  a 
smaller  more  expert  body  may  well  look  to 
the  new  United  Nations  Institute  for  Train- 
ing and  Research  (UNITAR)  or  to  a  special 
committee. 

An  examination  of  United  Nations  experi- 
ence of  its  first  20  years  suggests  the  follow- 
ing general  conclusions: 

1.  The  unique  third-party  role  of  the  Sec- 
retary Oeneral,  with  his  explicit  and  Implied 
powers  under  article  99  of  *.be  charter. 

2.  The  value.  In  conflict  situations  In 
which  the  emphasis  Is  on  achieving  a  settle- 
ment, of  the  single  U.N.  mediator — as  against 
the  Intergovernmental  U.N.  commlaston. 

3.  The  utility,  in  situations  In  which  the 
emphasis  is  on  Impartial  factfinding,  of  the 
threo-member  commission. 

4.  The  desirability  In  many  confilct  situa- 
tions of  allowing  the  U  Ji.  mediator  flexibility 
In  the  timing  of  his  report  to  the  political 
organ. 

6,  The  need  for  more  frequent  use  by  U.N. 
political  organs  of  the  power  given  In  article 
37  to  recommend  the  temu  of  settlement. 

These  conclusions  Indicate  a  general  devel- 
opment of  the  U.N.  peaceful  settlement  proc- 
ess toward  greater  use  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral and  of  other  skilled  individuals,  and  of 
these  U.N.  representatives  having  more  flexi- 
bility than  In  the  past  in  their  relations  with 
the  appointing  organ.  The  exceptions  to 
these  general  conclusions  probably  He  prin- 
cipally in  sltuatloiu  in  which  fact-finding  Is 


the  primary  U  Jf.  objective.  Here  fixed  time- 
tables are  frequently  essential,  and  utilizing 
three-member  commissions  can  add  to  the 
authority  and  political  weight  of  a  rep<»^. 

Methods  for  third -party  elucidation  of 
facts  have  at  least  two  purposes.  They  can 
provide  a  surveillance  of  trouble  spots,  a  sort 
of  distant  early  warning  service;  and  they 
can  provide  reliable  background,  distinct 
from  self-serving  declarations  of  the  parties, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  mediatory  proc- 
ess can  proceed.  Otherwise  the  dispute  may 
be  destined  to  remain  In  an  atmosphere  of 
more  general  hostility.  There  have  been 
uses  of  these  methods  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secretary- 
General.  In  situations  of  indirect  aggres- 
sion, with  which  the  United  Nations  may  be 
called  to  deal  with  Increasing  frequency  the 
evident  authority  and  Impartiality  of  a  re- 
port Is  an  Important  factor. 

This  experience  has  been  transferred  Into 
United  Nations  procedure  from  the  League 
of  Nations  as  the  system  of  having  a  rap- 
fXM-teur  '•  to  relieve  a  political  organ  from 
having  to  act  on  the  uncorroborated  state- 
ments of  the  disputants  or  their  partisans. 
The  organ  handling  a  dispute  should  have 
a  report  as  objective  as  possible  covering  the 
essential  facts  at  Issue  and  the  position  of 
the  disputants.  This  is  an  essential  first 
step.  Therefore,  this  report  recommends  the 
development  and  use  of  this  fact-finding 
device. 

In  practice,  preliminary  fact  elucidation 
may  Involve  delicate  questions  of  national 
sovereignty  of  member  states,  as  opposed  to 
community  Interest  In  Involvement  of 
United  Nations  peaceful  adjustment  proce- 
dures to  anticipate  an  unregulated  use  of 
force.  As  part  of  a  continuing  study  of 
United  Nations  capabilities,  procedures  of 
this  sort  need  attention." 

This  study  of  United  Nations  experience 
also  suggests  the  usefulness  of  the  political 
organs  more  frequently  than  in  the  past, 
recommending  terms  of  settlement.  In  cer- 
tain cases  this  might  mean  supporting  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  representative 
or  a  rapporteur  previously  appointed.  In 
other  situations  the  political  organ  might 
develop  Its  own  recommendations,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  rapportetir.  In  either  case, 
such  action  could  have  the  effect  of  marshal- 
ing international  political  opinion  around  a 
particular  form  of  settlement.  Oeneral  As- 
sembly action  In  1947,  recommending  a  parti- 
tion of  Palestine,  while  not  taken  under 
article  37,  was  essentially  of  this  character. 

The  development  of  International  law  Is 
under  study  by  another  committee,  but  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  procedures  here  being 
discussed  themselves  constitute  one  method 
by  which  law  Is  developed  by  United  Nations 
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political  organs.  The  legal  Ingredient  In 
political  procedures  and  decisions  deserves 
attention,  as  does  Its  absence  from  such  de- 
cisions." 

While  the  great  and  dangerous  struggles  of 
our  day  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
processes  Cft  Judicial  settlement,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  has  resolved  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions. Nor  has  the  lack  of  sanctions 
prevented  compliance  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  In  these  cases.  Yet  the  number  of 
such  disputes  submitted  to  any  International 
adjudication  Is  still  too  small.  More  nations 
could  submit  to  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court,  and  then  It  is  likely  that  the 
Cotirt  would  be  used  more  frequently.  One 
of  the  Indications  of  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity Is  the  Judicial  settlement  of  disputes. 
Therefore,  this  report  recommends  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  the  self-Judging 
reservation  to  its  own  acceptance  of  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  at  the  Court  as  a 
move  toward  the  wider  use  of  the  Court. 

International  arbitration  by  special  tribu- 
nals Is  not  to  be  overlooked.  There  are 
various  Instances  In  which  states  have  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  Court  to  assist 
In  the  selection  of  a  member  for  an  arbitral 
tribunal.  Also  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hag^ue,  In  essence  a  panel 
of  arbitrators  with  a  secretariat  and  certain 
rules  of  procedures,  has  provided  facilities  for 
such  arbitration  between  states.  Both  the 
President  of  the  Court  and  the  procedures 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  have 
also  assisted  In  the  Judicial  settlement  of 
international  commercial  transactions,  in 
which  one  party  is  a  state. 

These  are  all  Important  Inter-related  pro- 
cedures for  the  Judicial  settlement  of  con- 
troversies   In    the    international    sector. 

It  Is  also  appropriate  to  mention  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  commercial 
enterprises  of  different  nationalities.  T'he 
voluntary  use  of  arbitration  by  the  parties 
to  such  disputes  has  been  one  of  the  niost 
effective  means  of  their  settlement.  How- 
ever, broader  use  of  this  procedure  has  been 
handlcapp>ed  by  the  absence  of  international 
agreements  making  such  awards  enforceable. 
There  are  now  31  States  parties  to  a  1958 
Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  En- 
forcement of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards.  Ac- 
cession to  this  Convention  by  the  United 
States  without  further  delay  Is  likely  to  add 
to  its  effectiveness. 

Insuring  the  Availability  of  Skilled  and 
Experienced  Mediators 
Without  here  drawing  technical  distinc- 
tions between  mediation  and  conciliation. 
It  Is  through  these  processes  that  the  skills 
and.  Indeed,  the  art  of  a  disinterested  Indi- 
vidual (or  body)  can  be  brought  to  bear  In 
a  conflict  situation.  The  mediator  or  con- 
ciliator can  lead  the  parties  toward  stabiliza- 
tion and  perhaps  settlement.  Several  per- 
sons consulted  had  knowledge  and  personal 
experience  with  this  process  In  the  area  of 
labor  mediation  and  international  media- 
tion. They  have  for  some  years  studied  pos- 
sible analogies  to  be  drawn  from  the  settle- 
ment of  domestic  labor  disputes  and  Inter- 
national disputes.  Therefore,  this  approach 
Is  empha«lsed  at  several  points  In  this  re- 
port.   It  la    an  obvious  advantage  to  have 
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available  a  group  of  persons  of  whose  back- 
ground something  Is  known,  who  are  avail- 
able as  mediators  and  conciliators.  Such 
persons,  usually  recruited  as  need  arises, 
have  assisted  each  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General    with    his    heavy    negotiation    load. 

Early  In  the  Interim  Committee  study  of 
peaceful  settlement,  it  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  panel  for  Inquiry  and  concilia- 
tion. That  proposal,  as  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  provided  for  a  list  of  per- 
sons nominated  by  governments  but  who 
might  be  called  to  act  in  a  personal  capacity. 
The  United  States  has  let  Its  own  nomina- 
tions expire.  The  panel  has  only  been  used 
on  one  occasion.  Nominations  to  this  panel 
by  governments  have  been  uneven. 

This  report  recommends  that  the  Panel 
receive  added  emphasis  In  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  United  Nations.  On  the 
basis  of  consviltatlons  by  the  committee.  It 
Is  recommended  that  the  Panel  be  reconsti- 
tuted with  appointments  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  rather  than  by  member 
states.  Appointments  to  the  Panel  could  be 
for  2  or  3  years,  with  those  appointed  Indi- 
cating in  advance  an  intention,  if  possible, 
to  be  available  for  missions  of  mediation 
or  conciliation — at  the  call  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  Security  Council,  or  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  Panel  could  be  limited 
to  30  persons  In  any  one  year.  Appointments 
to  the  Panel  should  be  from  those  who  have 
already  demonstrated  their  skill  In  dispute 
settlement  and  who,  as  a  result  of  these 
and  other  activities,  have  been  given  re- 
sponsibilities Involving  public  leadership  and 
trust.  The  presidents  of  the  five  preceding 
General  Assemblies  should  each  year  be  ex- 
ofllcio  members  of  the  Panel.  The  members 
of  the  Panel  would  meet  once  each  year  with 
the  Secretary-General  to  consider  measures 
for  improving  the  ongoing  peaceful  settle- 
ment activities  of  the  U  JI. 

No  single  institutional  development  can 
fully  contain  the  resources  of  the  United 
Nations  community  for  pacific  settlement. 
But  the  reconstituted  Panel  could  provide  a 
resource  of  experience  personnel  and  a  con- 
tmmng  focus  for  UJ».  considerations  In  this 
field.  Its  formation,  the  availability  of  its 
members  for  Important  assignments,  and  Its 
annual  meeting,  would  help  In  keeping  the 
attention  of  the  international  community 
centered  on  the  pooslblllty,  and  the  necessity, 
of  dispute  settlement.  The  arrangements  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Panel  might  be 
made,  at  the  Secretary-General's  request,  by 
the  U.N.  Institute  for  Training  and  Research. 
B.  hanger  term  studies  involving  the  gov' 

emment  decisionmaker  and  those  outside 

government 

The  hard  questions  of  why  governments  do 
not  use  the  peaceful  alternatives  discussed 
above  and  whether  It  Is  possible  to  lead 
them  to  do  so  remain  to  be  considered.  This 
report  attempts  no  answer,  but  suggests  sev- 
eral approaches  to  the  goal  of  peaceful 
settlement,  involving  study  and  a  two-way 
dialog  between  the  decisionmaker  In  gov- 
ernnient  and  those  outside,  especially  in  the 
academic  community,  who  give  time  and 
attention  to  the  framework  In  which  these 
questions  may  be  considered. 

Here  one  may  distinguish  policy,  the 
selection  of  alternatives;  concept,  the  frame- 
work or  way  of  thinking  about  a  social  sys- 
tem which  is  the  setting  for  a  policy  decision; 
and  procedure  as  the  instrument  or  method 
of  carrying  out  policy.  The  emphasis  of  this 
report  is  on  procedure  and  concept,  areas 
where  those  outside  Government  can  con- 
tribute most  directly  to  the  decisionmaking 
proceae  which  must  remain  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  official  in  making  policy 
choices. 

The  dau  on  the  blst<M7  of  the  handling 
of  disputes  In  International  organizations. 
Including  the  League  of  NaUons  and  the 
United  Nations,  has  been  collected  and  orga- 


nized by  various  scholars  but  It  cannot  be 
concluded  that  this  task  is  now  at  an  end 
or  that  the  most  complete  use  has  been 
made  of  such  historical  research,  provided 
It  lends  Itself  to  use  by  those  using  differing 
techniques  In  its  analysis. 

Continuing  Study  of  the  Art  of  Mediation 
Mediation  Is  an  art  which,  when  combined 
with  certain  Indefinable  elements  of  trust 
In  the  mediator  and  effective  support  from 
the  Institutional  setting,  facilitates  conflict 
settlement.  But  an  art  can  be  learned,  and 
experience  in  pursuing  It  can  usually  be 
transmitted  to  others.  This  has  proved  to 
be  the  case  In  Industrial  and  other  disputes 
within  national  communities.  To  a  more 
limited  extent  It  has  proved  true  In  Interna- 
tional disputes. 

There  Is  some  evidence,  confirmed  by  those 
with  successful  experience  In  resolving  dis- 
putes in  the  national  and  international  com- 
munities, that  the  dispute  settlement  process 
does  involve  a  series  of  steps  that  can  be 
defined  with  some  precision.'* 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  additional  analy- 
sis of  the  dispute  settlement  process  Is 
needed.  It  Is  an  area  In  which  the  variables 
are  legion,  and  In  which  the  analysis  must 
constantly  be  tested  against  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  been  most  successful  In  the 
field.  There  clearly  are  no  easy  answers. 
The  sharing  of  experience  and  skills  should 
be  accelerated.  In  a  setting  In  which  lessons 
for  the  future  can  be  learned. 

Conceptual  Approaches  to  Conflict  Resolu- 
tion Including  Experimental  Approaches  of 
the  Social  Sciences 

Continuing  conceptual  study  may  provide 
Insights  Into  the  process  of  conflict  resolu- 
tion, especially  since  this  Involves  articulat- 
ing assumptions.  For  example,  Lloyd  Tree 
describes  the  relevance  of  psychological  as- 
pects of  peaceful  settlement : 

"In  our  transactional  psychology  (de- 
veloped principally  by  Hadley  Cantrll),  we 
find  that  every  Individual  participates  In 
creating  his  own  reality  world.  This  comes 
about  because  he  builds  up  assumptions 
through  experience  in  trying  to  accomplish 
his  purposes;  and  these  assumptions  vitally 
condition  what  be  sees  as  the  realities  of 
the  world  In  which  he  Uvea  and  the  signifi- 
cance he  attaches  to  what  he  thinks  he  p>er- 
celves. 

"In  disputes  between  nations,  very  often 
what  is  at  the  basis  of  the  disputes — or  what 
reinforces  the  dispute  or  makes  the  parties 
more  Intransigent — Is  the  differences  In  the 
reality  worlds  of  the  disputant.  They  simply 
don't  see  things  the  same  way."  " 

This  report  thus  recommends  a  continuing 
dialog  between  the  governmental  ofllclal  and 
the  academic  community,  because  the  con- 
tinuing study  of  certain  germinating  Ideas 
seems  a  worthwhile  risk  for  the  long  term. 
Without  attempting  a  comprehensive  list  of 
topics  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
problems  of  the  Government  ofllclal  who  Is 
concerned  with  conflict  resolution  and  which 
relate  to  any  general  view  of  International 
organization;  the  following  are  suggested  as 
Important  illustrations : 

A  critical  examination  of  some  of  the  prem- 
ises Involving  the  functioning  of  Interna- 
tional organization  In  peaceful  settlement: 
This  would  be  an  attempt  to  look  for  pre- 
conceptions behind  policy  decisions.  It  has 
far  broader  Implications  than  the  peaceful 
settlement  function  of  the  United  Nations. 
Several    implicit    assumptions    might   upon 


"Jackson,  "Meeting  of  Minds,"  pp.  24  to 
38;  andch.  V  (1962). 

Dele,  "How  Nations  Negotiate"  (1964). 

"  Letter  to  Committee  Chairman  from  Free, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  International 
Social  Research,  Princeton,  N.J.,  of  which 
Hadley  Cantrll  Is  chairman  of  the  board 
(June  16, 1965). 
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ptimlnatlon  b«  found  to  deserve  reformula- 
tion that  International  cooperation  In  non- 
polltlcal  activities  leads  to  cooperation  In 
political  activities;  ■•  that  the  prtnclpsJ  of 
the  self-determination  '•  of  peoples  Is  a  norm 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  stands 
for  the  legitimacy  of  peaceful  change;  that 
the  history  of  controversies  In  the  United  Na- 
tions shows  that  there  have  t>een  holding 
operations  and  controls,  but  no  peaceful.  I.e., 
long-term  settlements,  except  perhaps  In  the 
cases  of  Indonesia,  Greece  and  Iran;  that 
econotnlc  development  produces  political  sta- 
bility: that  time  and  delay  In  international 
conflicts  Is  likely  to  have  a  cooling  off  effect: 
that  the  absence  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  from  United  Nations  membership 
limits  the  range  of  controversies  the  U.N. 
may  be  expected  to  adjust:  that  the  struc- 
ture and  procedures  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  the  notion  of  peaceful  change,  rep- 
resent largely  Western  conceptual  thinking. 
This  mlghc  involve  comparative  studies  of 
the  approach  of  non-Western  cultures  to 
conflict  resolution  and  peaceful  change  In 
their  national  law  and  administration.'' 

Apf>rocu:h«s  of  the  social  sciences: 

Here  one  considers  the  social  system  and 
bow  conflict  resolution  forms  part  of  the 
system.  Since  these  are  experimental  ap- 
proaches this  quality  must  be  weighed  be- 
fore determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
process  or  the  result  Is  to  be  relied  upon  by 
the  Qovermnent  official  with  responsibility 
for  policy  decisions.  However,  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  a  framework  could 
be  a  rewarding  undertaking  over  future  years 
of  research. 

One  concept  of  research  on  conflict  in  rela- 
tion to  a  social  system  has  been  developed 
by  Kenneth  Bouldlng,  a  member  of  this 
Committee   who  summarized  it  thus: 

"The  problem  of  stable  peace  Is  a  problem 
In  social  systems,  yet  we  persist  In  trying  to 
solve  it  as  If  it  were  a  problem  In  physical 
syst*ms.  In  weapons.  In  armament,  and  In 
things  which  are  merely  the  parameters  of 
social  systems.  We  have  a  prejudice,  per- 
haps, against  scientific  research  into  social 
systems  because  we  feel  that  we  understand 
them  already,  that  all  we  need  la  the  wisdom 
of  the  politician  or  the  diplomat  or  the  State 
Department  offlcial.  Unfortunately,  the  sys- 
terrs.s  have  been  changing  too  rapidly  for 
wisdom,  for  wisdom  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  earlier  years,  and  the  system  of 
earlier  years  on  which  this  wisdom  is  based 
has   totally  passed   away."  >* 

Some  of  the  speciflcs  of  such  research 
might  Include,  dynamics  of  communica- 
tions systems  in  International  relations;  the 
psychological  aspects  of  pacific  settlement. 
Including  public  opinion  surveys;  ••  the  use 


s#e  RcHTk.  "A  Strategy  of  Interdepend- 
ri.re-^.K  Pr /gram  for  the  control  of  Conflict 
bet  WW!'.  'i.»  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Ua,on  api;>*:i<lix  Human  Behavior  and  Con- 
trol   of    L'.  ;:.:•.. i~^"    (1964). 

Hails       B<"-^nd    the    Nation-State:    Func- 
tir>na.iisjr.    Aid    International    Organization" 

I  1964 

Van  Wai;e:;en,  "The  Concept  of  Community 
a:id  th'  Future  of  the  United  Natlona"  Inter- 
r.ationii:  Ornranlzatlon.  itimmer,  p.  813  (1965). 
Kmrs-:       ■Self-Determlnation    Reeuscl- 
•atf-d         •..<•   jEra  of  Decolonisation,"  Center 
f  r  In.ernn.' jnsa  Studies.  Harvard  (1964). 
.Se^    r.jf  pxample.  McOougal  and  Laawell, 
The  Identlflcatlon  and  Appraisal  of  Diverse 
S     'TT.i   of   Public  Order."  53  AJXL  p.   1,  28 
.  ..ibi 
.-5  ■,•.   .   in.  "Representative  Systems  of  Pub- 
lic    Order    Today."    Proceedings,    American 
Society   of  International  Law.  p.   10   (1950). 
'Is  PcAi-e  Researcbable?"    Paper  for  C«n- 
u-T  tuT  Rp>!^a.-ch  on  Conflict  Resolution,  Unl- 
ve.-^s.t .- .  .'  .M.chigan  (undated). 

'  Sf*-  ■     ••  ote  14  concerning  work  of  C«n- 
tru    i;   i    F'p«?   at   the  Institute  for  Interna- 


of  models  and  simulation  techniques  to  Im- 
prove the  decisionmaking  process. 

This  report  does  not  attempt  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  most  effective  method  of 
communication  between  the  decisionmaker 
and  the  academic  community.  It  should 
occur  well  In  advance  of  the  operations  stage 
of  a  particular  ease,  or  as  evaluation  there- 
after. Also  a  common  language  is  Important 
since  the  decisionmaker  is  not  likely  to  devote 
time  to  "translation"  of  a  special  vocabulary. 
The  general  purpose  would  be  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  busy  Government  official  to  do 
more  than  skim  academic  literature.  The 
experience  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  led  to  a  degree  of  continual  conceptual 
thinking,  often  using  the  device  of  the  50- 
page  or  longer  study  in  depth  and  the  3-page 
summary.  Perhaps  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  an  Investment  in  the  particular 
study.  Its  officials  may  be  likely  to  turn  to 
It.  Also,  this  sort  of  collaboration  can  be 
expected  to  provide  a  reservoir  In  the  aca- 
demic community  of  people  suitable  for  spe- 
cial Government  missions.  Whether  the 
newly  created  Foreign  Affairs  Research  Coun- 
cil »  will  play  such  a  role  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  provide  a  relation  of 
give-and-take  with  Government  decision- 
makers contributing  to  a  dialog.  Report- 
ing and  condensation  would  not  necessarily 
provide  this  role.  Perhaps  the  National  War 
College  and  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
might  also  be  parties  to  such  dialog. 

Within  the  United  Nations  the  dialog 
could  be  conducted  through  the  facilities  of 
the  new  Institute  for  Training  and  Research. 

RECOU  MKMD  ATIONS 

This  report  has  evolved  from  meetings  and 
consultations  whose  insights  It  has  at- 
tempted to  organize  and  Interpret.  No  one 
member  of  the  Committee  necessarily  ac- 
cepts every  notion  and  phrase.  There  is 
support  for  Its  general  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations consistent  with  strongly  held  In- 
dividual views  and  some  differences  on  mat- 
ters of  emphasis. 

The  report  recommends: 

1.  That  the  United  States  support  the  po- 
sition that  all  states,  including  those  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility (a)  to  resort  to  m«asures  of 
peaceful  settlement  before  Initiating  the 
use  of  force  In  disputes  In  which  they  are 
Involved  and  (b)  to  continue  to  pursue 
efforts  at  peaceful  settlenaent  even  after  em- 
barking upon  a  Justified  use  of  force. 

2.  That  more  frequent  use  be  made  of 
commissions  whose  sole  or  Initial  respon- 
sibility would  be  to  ascertain  the  facts  and 
to  report  them  to  the  political  organ. 

3.  That  more  frequent  txse  be  made  In 
UN,  organs  and  committees  of  rapporteurs 
who  would  attempt  to  achieve  a  consensus 
of  view  and  report  this  to  the  organ  or 
committee  Involved. 

4.  That  the  United  States  propose  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  It  reconstitute  Its 
Panel  on  Inquiry  and  Conciliation,  with  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  Secretary  0<-neraI  of 
an  outstanding  group  of  approximatelv  30  In- 


tlonal  Social  Research  Involving  the  sairipllng 
of  public  opinion; 

Also  Ikl^,  "Bow  Nations  Negotiate,"  intro- 
duction p.  xil  (1904)  : 

"At  Rhnd  I  learned  that  relations  between 
modern  states  can  be  subjected  to  systematic 
analysis  and  calculation  without  at  aU  ne- 
glecting the  emotional  and  Irrational  com- 
ponents of  human  behavior  " 

"Described  In  Evans,  "Research  In  Action: 
The  Department  of  State's  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research"  State  Department  bul- 
leUn.  Aug.  30.  1966,  p.  359. 

For  another  method  of  liaison  tiirough  ft 
luitlonal  research  organisation,  see:  ""tm^T^. 
"Planning  for  National  Security,  a  Propoaal' 
Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists.  May  1960,  p.  93. 


dlvlduals  with  extensive  experience  In  media- 
tion and  conciliation.  The  members  of  the 
Panel  would  be  appointed  for  3-  or  8- 
year  terms  and  would  have  Indicated  their 
willingness.  If  possible,  to  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  General,  to  the  Security  Council, 
or  to  the  General  Assembly  for  missions  of 
factfinding,  of  mediation,  and  of  concilia- 
tion. Each  year  the  Presidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding Ave  General  Assemblies  would  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Panel.  The  members 
of  the  Panel  would  meet  once  each  year  with 
the  Secretary  General  to  consider  measures 
for  Improving  the  ongoing  peaceful  settle- 
ment activities  of  the  U.N. 

5.  That  greater  flexibility  be  Introduced 
Into  the  U.N. "8  mediation  process  by  avoiding 
a  strict  timetable  for  reports  by  those  who 
have  been  Eisslgned  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion reBponslbllitlea. 

6.  That  the  political  organs,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Security  Council,  make  more  fre- 
quent use  of  that  provision  of  article  37  of 
the  charter  which  permits  recommendations 
for  settlement  to  be  made  to  the  parties  in 
dispute. 

7.  That  the  United  States  withdraw  its 
self-Judging  reservation  to  its  acceptance  of 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

8.  That  continuing  emphasis  and  study 
be  given  to  the  procedures  and  conceptual 
framework  of  conflict  resolution  by  peace- 
ful means,  drawing  on  the  data  of  historical 
research,  considering  the  potentialities  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  approaches  of 
the  social  sciences,  with  a  view  to  providing 
insights  and  perspectives  to  parties  Involved 
in  International  disputes. 

9.  That  in  such  study  as  recommended  in 
8  above  there  be  a  continuing  dialogue  be- 
tween those  in  the  Department  of  State  with 
responsibility  for  policy  decisions  and  those 
outside,  especially  In  the  academic  commu- 
nity, engaged  in  this  common  undertaking. 

oovxaNMEin  consultants 

George  Bunn,  General  Counsel,  VS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Lawrence  S.  Flnkelsteln.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Elmore  Jackson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional   Organization    Affairs. 

Leonard  C.  Meeker,  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Stephen  M.  Schwebel,  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser, Department  of  State. 

William  E.  Simkln,  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 
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Dr.  I,  I.  Rabl,  chairman,  profeesor  of 
physics,  Columbia  University. 

ICr.  Alan  F.  Burch.  director  of  safety.  In- 
ternational Union  of  Operating  Engineers. 
AFL-CIO. 

Dr.  Melvin  Calvin,  professor  of  chemistry, 
University  of  California. 

Mr.  W.  Kenneth  Davis,  vice  president, 
Bechtel  Corp. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Hasterlik,  professor,  depart- 
ment Of  medicine.  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Alexander  HoUaender.  director,  biology 
division.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Mr.  John  R.  Menke,  member,  board  of  di- 
rectors. United  Nuclear  Corp. 

Mr.  Charles  Bobbins,  executive  manager 
and  secretary.  Atomic  Industrial  Forum. 

Or.  Philip  Spom.  chairman,  system  division 
oommlttee,  American  ElecUlo  Power  Service 
Corp. 
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Dr.  Walter  H.  Zlim,  director,  nuclear  divi- 
sion, vice  president.  Combustion  Engineering 
Corp. 

Mr.  Aston  J.  CDonnell.  manager  of  devel- 
opment, Bechtel  Corp.,  committee  coordina- 

fThls  report  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  National  Citizens'  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Cooperation  for  presentation  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation. 

While  preparing  the  report  the  committee 
had  the  benefit  of  cloee  and  contlnuoxis  con- 
sultations with  Government  officials;  the 
reconunendatlons  are  those  of  the  National 
Citizens'  Commission  Committee. 

SUMMAKT 

The  United  States  has  40  agreements  for 
cooperation  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy — with  35  nations  and  West  Berlin  and 
two  International  organizations — under 
which  it  has  provided  nuclear  materials 
such  as  enriched  uranium,  heavy  water. 
Plutonium.  U™.  and  radioisotopes.  Large 
amounts  of  technical  and  scientific  Informa- 
tion have  been  made  available.  Power  re- 
actors are  being  sold  to  coxmtrles  needing 
economical  and  abundant  power.  Foreign 
students  and  scientists  have  been  trained  In 
U.S.  facilities.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  has 
found  areas  In  which  cooperation  might  be 
expanded  and  to  which  greater  emphasis 
might  be  given. 

Since  Its  establishment  in  1957,  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with  strong 
U.S.  support,  has  become  the  focal  point  for 
International  cooperation  In  the  peabeful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  One  of  the  Agency's 
most  Important  activities  Is  application  of  Its 
system  of  safeguards  to  assvire  that  special 
materials  provided  or  produced  will  not  be 
used  to  fiirther  any  military  purpose.  The 
Agency  also  has  entered  into  agreements 
with  parties  cooperating  In  the  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  the 
assistance  supplied.  Over  20  countries  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  have  agreed 
to  submit  these  arrangements  to  IAEA  safe- 
guards. 

The  Committee  believes  that.  In  light  of 
current  expanding  nuclear  energy  programs, 
the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached 
to  universal  adoption  of  lAXA  safeguards 
against  the  diversion  of  nuclear  refM:tor8  and 
materials  used  or  produced  in  the  reactors 
from  peaceful  to  military  purp>06es.  It, 
therefore,  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  delibera- 
tions to  the  question  of  how  to  make  Inter- 
national safeguards  more  effective  and  ac- 
ceptable. To  date,  IAEA  safeguards  have 
been  found  not  to  be  unduly  burdensome 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Yankee 
atomic  power  reactor  which  the  United 
States  voluntarily  placed  under  the  IAEA 
safeguards  system,  and  they  are  believed  to 
be  generally  acceptable  to  American  Indus- 
try. The  Government,  Industry,  and  labor 
must  all  seek  to  achieve  a  greater  under- 
standing of  these  safeguards  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Nuclear  powerplants  appear  to  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  other  power 
sources  In  many  situations.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  United  State*  should  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  sale  and  construction 
of  power  reactors  abroad  to  hdp  provide  eco- 
nonJcal  and  abundant  sources  of  electrical 
energy  to  peoples  everywhere,  to  aid  In  the 
conservation  of  reserves  of  conventional 
fuels,  to  aid  the  U.S.  balanoe-of-peyments 
position,  and  to  assure  that  these  reactors 
and  the  nuclear  materials  they  produce  will 
be  subjected  to  appropriate  safeguards. 
Radiolsotope-fueled  power  anlts  may  be 
attractive  In  speciaJiBed  applications  such 
as  remote  weatlter  stations  or  barbor  buoys. 
The  United  States  sbould  continue  its 
leadership  in  desalting  of  sea  or  brackish 
water  by  nuclear  power,  which  adds  new  hope 


to  man's  quest  for  adequate  water  resources. 
The  committee  l>elleves  that  IAEA  or  equiv- 
alent safeguards  should  be  a  requirement  for 
the  construction  abroad  of  a  dual  purpose 
plant. 

Collaboration  in  the  field  of  high  energy 
physics  has  been  long  standing  and  suc- 
cessful among  the  United  States.  Western 
Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  scien- 
tific interest  In  this  fundamental  field  is 
high,  and  the  exchange  of  information,  scien- 
tists, and  research  teams  should  be  con- 
tinued on  an  expanded  scale. 

The  biological  control  of  certain  Insect 
pests  by  radiation  offers  to  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rid  himself  of  age-old  blights  on  his 
environment,  which  do  not  respect  national 
boundaries.  Accordingly,  though  costs  may 
be  high,  and  research  may  be  long  and  tedi- 
ous. International  programs  In  this  field 
should  be  emphasized  and  expanded. 

After  many  years  of  research.  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  appear  practical  to  preserve  food  by 
Irradiation.  The  committee  believes  the 
United  States  should  offer  to  assist  other 
countries  In  developing  their  own  food  pres- 
ervation research  programs. 

The  committee  considered  the  Plowshare 
program  at  length.  It  believes  that,  while 
It  would  be  premature  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  specific  project  under  this 
experimental  program,  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  continue  research  and  development 
and  studies  of  possible  Plowshare  projects. 

Though  much  has  been  done,  many  things 
remain  to  be  done  to  assure  that  nuclear 
energy  will  not  be  used  to  the  detriment  of 
man's  health  and  safety,  and  that  radio- 
active materials  may  move  freely  and  safely 
In  international  trade.  The  work  of  the  IAEA 
In  developing  transportation  regulations  Is 
well  regarded  and  should  be  further  en- 
couraged by  the  United  States.  Assistance 
and  advice  through  the  IAEA  on  siting  of 
reactors  and  reactor  safety  should  be  en- 
couraged and  the  United  States  should  stand 
ready  to  assist  the  Agency's  efforts.  Hie 
United  States  should  also  urge  the  IAEA  to 
encourage  Its  members  to  conduct  epidemio- 
logical studies  of  uranium  miners  to  hasten 
tbe  day  when  uranium  can  be  mined  with 
minimal  hazards. 

Some  countries  may  not  be  equipped  or 
prepared  to  handle  a  serious  radiation  acci- 
dent. The  United  'States  should  not  only 
continue  to  be  prepared  to  render  assistance 
should  such  an  accident  occur,  but  also  sup- 
port an  International  arrangement  on  assist- 
ance In  the  event  of  a  serious  nuclear  acci- 
dent. 

And  lastly,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  a  more  active  role  be  undertaken  by  the 
IAEA  in  coordinating  measurements  of  nu- 
clear data  and  in  pn-oviding  for  the  com- 
parison of  methods  of  measurement.  Inter- 
nationally agreed  upon  nuclear  data  stand- 
ards are  an  Integral  part  of  International  co- 
operation In  all  fields  of  nuclear  energy. 

IKTEODUCTION 

The  atomic  age  began  on  December  2,  1943, 
In  a  squash  court  under  the  stadium  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  On  that  day.  a  team 
led  by  Enrico  Fermi,  the  Italian-born  Amer- 
ican physicist,  was  able  to  achieve  for  the 
first  time  a  self-sustaining  chain  reaction  in 
a  nuclear  reactor.  This  achievement  was  the 
culmination  of  the  work  of  scientists  in  many 
countries  over  a  p>erlod  of  almost  60  years  to 
force  t^e  atom  to  release  the  energy  stored 
within  It. 

This  newly  released  energy  was  first  ap- 
plied only  for  military  purposes.  Men  of 
goodwill  In  the  United  Nations  and  other 
forms  sought  unsuccessfully  from  t^e  end 
of  World  War  II  to  reach  agreement  on  in- 
ternational control  of  atomic  weapons.  In 
Its  second  decade,  atomic  energy  entered  a 
new  phase  when  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced the  atoms  for  peace  program  with 
his  pledge  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  that  the  United  States 


would  "devote  Its  entire  heart  and  mind  to 
find  a  way  by  which  the  miraculous  inven- 
tiveness of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to 
his  death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life." 

This  determination  was  reflected  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  which  committed 
the  United  States  to  InternaUonal  coopera- 
tion for  the  development  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Other  countries  rapidly  ac- 
cepted the  opportunity,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom),  the 
European  Nuclear  Eiiergy  Agency,  and  the 
Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission 
were  established  to  develop  and  promote  the 
peaceful  atom.  Through  International  co- 
operative efforts  atomic  energy  began  to 
provide  tools  for  dally  use  in  Industry,  agri- 
culture, medicine,  and  research.  Early  in  its 
third  decade,  the  peaceful  atom  is  on  the 
verge  of  achieving  economic  electrical  power 
from  nuclear  reactors. 

This  maturing  technology  and  experience 
affords  new  promise  of  conquering  some  of 
the  age-old  problems  of  mankind,  such  as 
Inadequate  energy  and  water  resources,  and 
new  achievements  of  far-reaching  advantages, 
ranging  from  dramatic  medical  advances  and 
pest  control,  to  massive  construction  proj- 
ects. At  the  same  time.  It  poses  hazards, 
not  only  because  of  the  danger  to  health  and 
safety  from  the  uninformed  use  of  atomic 
energy,  but  also  because  nuclear  materials, 
technology,  and  experience  useful  for  peace- 
ful purposes  is  also  to  some  degree  applicable 
to  military  purposes. 

The  growth  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  requires  strong  international  as  well 
as  national  regulations  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  and  to  protect  against  the 
diversion  of  peaceful  programs  of  materials 
to  military  purposes.  Prom  the  beginning 
of  the  atoms -for-peace  program,  the  United 
States  has  insisted  on  the  Importance  of 
safeguards  against  such  diversion.  This 
position  has  received  the  support  of  other 
nations,  recently  Including  those  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  In  developing  effective  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards. 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  this 
cooperation  continue,  and  that  the  safe- 
guards system  continue  to  be  refined  and  its 
applicability  extended. 

THE    PKESCNT     SITUATION 

Cooperation  uHth  international  organizations 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA) :  Ninety-three  states  now  belong  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  family.  It 
was  established  In  1957  through  U.S.  Initi- 
ative. The  purpose  of  the  Agency  Ic  t*ed  to 
the  recognition  that  atomic  energy  has  im- 
plications that  transcend  national  bound- 
aries, that  atomic  energy  needs  to  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated,  and  that  these  con- 
trols should  range  from  verification  to  pre- 
vent diversion  to  military  use  to  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  to  protect  the  general 
public  from  the  harmful  effects  of  radio- 
activity. The  Agency  has  also  provided  a 
forum  for  the  development  of  East-West 
technical  contacts  and  effective  discussions. 
Recent  U.SS.R.  support  for  safegtxards  ap- 
plicable to  reactors  larger  than  100  thermal 
megawatts  significantly  strengthens  the 
Agency. 

The  United  States  supports  the  IAEA  by: 
providing  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion; recruiting  people  to  serve  the  Agency; 
mpportlng  research  projects;  providing  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials  and  equipment:  plac- 
ing IAEA  Fellows  In  U.S.  faclUtlee;  reviewing 
requests  to  the  IAEA  for  equipment  grants; 
reviewing  and  commenting  on  guides  and 
standards  proposed  by  the  Agency:  and  par- 
ticipating in  IAEA  sponsored  conferetKJes 
and  symposia.  Over  20  countries  receiving 
U.S.  materials  or  equipment  (either  directly 
or  througb  the  IAEA )  have  agreed  to  submit 
these  arrangements  to  IAEA  safeguards. 
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European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
(BuratomK  The  two  U8.  A^eementa  for 
Cooperation  with  Euratom.  authorUM  the 
tranafer  of  up  to  70.000  kllogramji  of  con- 
rained  tP"  and  600  kilograms  of  plutonlum: 
3,833  6  kilograms  of  U"»  contained  In  96.553J 
kilograms  of  total  uranium  and  11.31  kilo- 
grams of  Pu  have  been  sold  or  leased  to 
Euratom  through  July  31.  1966, 

As  a  corollary  to  the  ASC-Buratom  fast 
reactor  Information  exchange,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  sell  Euratom  for  lu  fast 
reactor  program  about  416  kilograms  of  plu- 
tonlum and  the  emrlched  uranium  require- 
ments of  the  program  through  1967  (esti- 
mated at  about  1.700  kilograms  of  U"»). 

Among  the  more  Important  formal  co- 
operative undertakings  between  the  United 
States  and  Btiratotn  In  Implementation  of 
the  two  agreements  are — 

Joint  power  reactor  program:  Three  U.S. 
type  power  reactors  (Involving  contracts 
with  UB  reactor  manufacturers)  have  been 
or  are  being  built  In  the  community  under 
this  program  (8KNN-160  electrical  mega- 
watts, boiling  water  reactor  In  Italy,  8ENA- 
366  electrical  megawatts,  pressurized  water 
reactor  in  Prance:  KRB-a37  electrical  mega- 
watts, boiling  water  reactor  In  Germany). 
The  United  States  will  obtain  operating  ex- 
perience Information  and  will  supply, 
through  sale  or  toll  enrichment,  fuel  re- 
qnlrements   for  30   years. 

Joint  R.  «i  D  program:  Each  party  will 
spend  about  >37  million  for  the  period  from 
1959  through  1969  In  Its  own  territory.  TTiey 
will  exchange  all  Information  and  patent 
rights  on  this  work,  which  Is  aimed  primarily 
at  the  Improvement  of  the  perfornumce  of 
the  ty{>ea  of  reactors  under  the  Joint  reactor 
program  and  at  lowering  fuel  cycle  coats. 

FV.'C  reactor  Information  exchange:  In- 
r  .rmntlon  will  be  exchanged  on  all  fast 
nei.T  t,  -"actor  programs  for  civilian  central 
pow-^-  s-a-;  .n  application.  Including  research 
=inr!  ;t'vp.  ument  with  which  the  AEC  and 
E  iri'orn    .l.'»   aaaoclated    before  mld-1874. 

E'lr  )peari  Nuclear  Energy  Agency  (ENEA)  : 
Tr-.f  main  objective  of  the  KNEA,  the  atomic 
arm  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development.  Is  to  promote 
cooperation  among  the  18  European  member 
countries  in  developing  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purpoees.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  are  associate  members  of  the  ESiEA, 
and  Euratom  also  takes  part  In  Its  work. 

Since  1S58.  the  United  States  has  provided 
experience  and  Information  related  to  ENEA 
activities.  In  some  instances,  such  as  the 
Halden  project  (the  heavy  boiling  water  re- 
actor in  Norway)  and  the  Burochemlc 
chemical  reprocessing  plant  In  Belgium,  the 
L'nlted  States  has  also  assigned  technical 
pjersonnel.  The  United  States  recently 
ajfreed  to  contribute  three  tons  of  heavy 
water  to  the  Halden  project.  The  United 
8tatea  has  participated  In  the  standing  com- 
n~.: trees  ->n  reactor  phyalca  and  neutron  data, 
and  has  agreed  to  exchange  neutron  cross- 
section  data  and  computer  codes.  The 
United  States  and  BNBA  have  recently  co- 
8pons';re<l  two  International  seminars  la  the 
United  States,  at  the  Brookbaven  and  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratories. 

Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion I  lANEC  >  lANSC  was  established  by  the 
Council  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  in  1959  to  facilitate  consultation  and 
cooperation  an^ong  the  member  govern- 
ments In  matters  relating  to  the  peaceful 
applicaUona  of  atomic  energy.  The  United 
States  haa  provided  lANSC  with  technical 
advice  and  assistance,  and  has  contributed 
t«?hnicai.y  and  Onanclally  to  all  five  lANEC 
svn"ipo8la 

Other  The  United  States  cooperates 
closely  wtth  the  World  Health  Organisation. 
Pivn  American  Hi^a.th  Organisation,  the  Food 
and    A^riru.-  i.-e    Organisation,    the    World 


Meteorological  Organisation,  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Radiation  Protection, 
the  International  Standards  Organization, 
and  the  Centre  Burop^n  pour  Recherche 
Nucl*alre  (CERN).  Equipment  has  been 
provided  and  U.S.  personnel  have  served 
these  organizations  In  various  capacities. 

Transfer  of  nuclear  material* 

The  AEC  supplies  enriched  uranium  for 
fueling  reactors  abroad  either  under  appro- 
priate bilateral  agreements  for  cooperation  or 
through  the  IAEA,  with  safeguards  applicable 
to  the  reactor  and  fuel  In  either  case.  Fuel 
for  power  Is  usually  sold,  but  material  can 
be  leased  with  a  waiver  of  use  charges  for  a 
period  of  time  If  technical  or  economic  Infor- 
mation of  sufficient  interest  to  the  AXC  is  ex- 
pected. Heavy  water,  plutonlum,  U*",  and 
Tartous  tranaplutonium  elements  for  use  In 
research  and  development  projects  are  also 
sold  or  leased  abroad. 

"nirough  June  1966,  984.6  million  In  reve- 
nue has  been  received  for  materials  valued 
at  tl41.7  million  that  have  been  transferred. 
The  Commission  estimates  the  total  value  of 
materials  sold  or  leased  abroad  will  reach 
•700  mlllloa  by  1970  and  tS  billion  by  1980. 
Exchange  of  information 

Forty  major  technical  information  ex- 
changes have  been  developed.  In  1965,  for 
example,  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
United  Kingdom  for  extending  the  exchange 
on  advanced  gas-cooled  reactor  systems.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  had  an  active 
exchange  on  the  development  of  heavy-water 
power  reactors  since  1960,  with  the  United 
States  spending  fl  million  a  year  in  this 
country  over  a  10-year  period  in  support  of 
the  Canadian  program.  Canada  in  turn  has 
provided  extensive  information  to  the  United 
States  on  the  heavy-water-reactor  concept. 
The  United  States  and  Australia  have  ex- 
changed information  and  personnel  on  high- 
temperature,  gas-oooled  reactor  technology 
since  1961. 

Beneficial  exchanges  of  visits  and  Informa- 
tion have  taken  place  under  the  two  United 
State8-U.S.SJt.  memoranda  for  cooperation 
on  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purpoees.  Since  1959,  the  chairmen  of  the 
AEC  and  their  Soviet  counterparts  have  ex- 
changed visits,  and  14  scientific  delegations 
have  been  exchanged  In  such  fields  as  high- 
energy  physics,  controlled  thermonuclear 
reactions,  radioactive  waste  disposal,  and 
power  reactors.  Furthermore,  there  have 
been  long-term  exchanges  of  research  special- 
ists In  high -energy  physics.  There  has  also 
been  an  extensive   exchange  of  documents. 

The  largest  source  of  nuclear  information 
the  United  States  provides  abroad  are  the 
depository  libraries  the  AEC  has  distributed 
to  87  countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions. They  are  kept  currently  supplied  with 
U.S.  publications,  and  the  recipients  provide 
the  United  SUtes  with  their  publications  in 
nuclear  science  and  technology. 

Copies  of  the  monthly  periodical,  "Radio- 
logical Health  Data."  are  dUtrlbuted  by  the 
Public  Health  Service — Division  of  Radiolog- 
ical Health  to  36  countrtee.  From  March 
1964  to  April  1968  the  PH&-DRH  distributed 
166  training  manuals  to  persons  in  23  coun- 
tries. 

The  U.8.  Geological  Survey  provides  infor- 
mation about  U80S  activltiee  In  the  geolog- 
ical sciences,  including  subjects  related  to 
atomic  energy,  to  about  630  foreign  libraries 
or  agencies  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Training  of  foreign  national* 
Approximately  3,000  people  from  67  coun- 
tries have  been  trained  in  nuclear  science 
and  technology  in  the  United  States  since 
1968.  The  Puerto  Rico  Nucletw  Center  con- 
tinues to  offer  a  specialized  program  for  for- 
eign nationals,  but  the  other  specialised  AXC 
programs  have  been  replaced  by  UJ3.  univer- 
sities and  domestic  programs  established  by 


many  of  the  fcn-elgrn  atomic  energy  cotnmls- 
sions.  Foreign  nationals  still  participate  in 
unclassified  research  In  AEC  national  labora- 
tories and  other  faculties  as  appropriate. 

From  1963  to  1966,  368  nationals  of  36 
countries  attended  short  PHS-DRH  courses 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  radiological 
health.  Foreign  students  also  enrolled  in 
the  radiation  science  courses  at  universities 
supported  by  PHS-DRH  training  grants. 
These  foreign  nationals  are  not  eligible  for 
stipend-support   under   this   grant    progreim. 

To  date  the  Geological  Survey  has  con- 
ducted, arranged,  or  supervised  training  and 
specialized  programs  for  about  787  earth 
scientists  and  technical  personnel  from  70 
countries.  Porty-seven,  from  16  countries, 
were  sponsored  by  atomic  energy  organiza- 
tions or  had  interests  directly  related  to  ra- 
dioactive materials. 

Sister  laboratory  program 
This  program  helps  a  developing  country 
which  has  received  an  AEC  research  reactor 
grant  to  utilise  its  facilities  more  effectively. 
A  major  research  Institute  in  the  United 
States  accepts  responsibility  for  advising  the 
country  in  planning,  organizing,  and  execut- 
ing a  research  reactor  ftrogram,  and  for  pro- 
viding minor  items  of  equipment  not  readily 
available.  These  "sister"  laboratory  ar- 
rangements are  developed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  subject  to  the  availability  of  AID 
funds. 

To  date,  the  Brookbaven  National  I^ibora- 
tory  (BNL)  has  assisted  the  Turkish  Cek- 
mece  Nuclear  Research  and  Training  Center 
and  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  has 
assisted  the  atomic  energy  establishments  In 
Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China.  An  ar- 
rangement was  concluded  in  October  1965 
between  the  Puerto  Rico  Nuclear  Center  and 
the  Colombian  Institute  of  Nuclear  Affairs 
In  prospect  are  arrangements  between  BNL 
and  the  Democrltus  Center  In  Greece  and 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  the 
Thai  atomic  energy  project. 

Exhibits  and  conferences 
The  United  States  supports  atomic  energy 
exhibits  abroad  and  participates  In  Interna- 
tional scientific  conferences  and  symposia 
Exhibits  have  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  understanding  overseas  of  the 
peaceful  usee  of  nuclear  energy.  Major  ex- 
hibits were  mounted  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferences of  1956,  1968  and  1964.  The  AEC's 
two  traveling  exhibits  have  been  shown  in 
Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  to 
over  6.9  million  people.  A  new  exhibit  es- 
pecially designed  for  developing  nations  was 
shown  in  EI  Salvador  In  February-March  and 
in  Guatemala  In  August-September   1966. 

The  conference  program  Includes  support 
for  the  three  Geneva  conferences  and  for  a 
much  larger  number  of  smaller  specialized 
symj>o6la.  There  were  31  such  symposia  In 
1964  covering  such  subjects  as  radiation 
preservation  of  food,  marine  biology,  blo- 
physice,  isotoplcally  labeled  drugs,  human 
genetics,  and  reactor  technology.  In  1965. 
support  will  be  offered  to  approximately  35 
symposia. 

Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission 
The  ABOC  is  a  collaborative  Japanese - 
American  enterprise  to  study  the  continuing 
nuclear  effects  on  the  survivors  of  Hirosbtxna 
and  Nagasaki  and  their  descendents.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  cooperation  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  cities.  The  AEC  provided  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  about  ^.- 
336.000  to  support  the  project  in  fiscal  year 
1966,  which  consists  of  about  900  staff.  In- 
cluding approximately  40  U.S.  nationals.  In 
addition  the  USPH8  provides  7  to  8  PHS 
medical  officers  annually,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  provides  38  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  as  concrete  evidence 
of  its  support. 
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Exchange  in  field  of  rate  materials 

The  AEC's  raw  materials  personnel  advise 
friendly  nations  on  uranium  exploration  and 
development  programs,  and  plan  to  visit  all 
major  foreign  developments  periodically. 
These  visits  are  reciprocal.  The  Geophysical 
Survey  cooperates  with  foreign  agencies.  In- 
stitutes, and  scientists  in  such  matters  as 
the  exploration  for  raw  materials.  Joint  scien- 
tific and  technical  studies,  and  in  the  train- 
ing of  foreign  nationals. 

Exchange  of  visits  and  assiffyiments 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  exchanges 
of  visits  between  U.S.  Government  and  con- 
tractor personnel  and  foreign  nuclear  scien- 
tists. In  addition.  U.S.  personnel  receive 
long-term  assignments  to  foreign  nuclear 
projects,  and  foreign  personnel  receive  sim- 
ilar assignments  at  U.S.  facilities.  These  ex- 
changes are  made  under  special  arrange- 
ments and  represent  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  and  knowledge  of  ra- 
dioactivity. 

Desalting 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  (Office  of 
Saline  Water)  and  the  AEC  are  studying 
dual-purpose  nuclear  power/water  desalting 
plants,  while  the  Departments  of  State  and 
the  InterlcMT,  the  AEC  and  other  appropriate 
Government  agencies  are  represented  on  an 
Interagency  Committee  on  Foreign  Desalt- 
ing Prog;rams.  Over  the  past  2  years  the 
United  States  has  participated  In  five 
IAEA  panel  meetings  to  exchange  informa- 
tion on  desalting  with  25  other  countries. 
Some  60  countries  were  represented  at  the 
First  International  Symposium  on  Water 
Desalination  held  in  Washington,  October 
4-9,  1966.  The  United  States  is  also  carry- 
ing out  activities  in  the  field  of  desalting 
with  certain  specific  countries. 

Israel :  A  team  of  United  States  and  Israeli 
experts  conducted  a  preliminary  survey  of 
Israel's  power  and  water  needs,  which  indi- 
cated that  a  dual  purpose  nuclear  plant  pro- 
ducing 100  to  160  million  gallons  per  day  and 
175  to  200  electrical  megavi'atts  may  be  eco- 
nomically attractive.  A  detailed  engineering 
study  to  be  completed  late  this  year  will  con- 
sider the  technical  and  economic  feasibility 
of  this  means  of  meeting  Israel's  water  and 
power  needs. 

Soviet  Union:  In  June  1964,  President 
Johnson  announced  a  United  States-U.S.SJt. 
cooperative  program  for  the  exchange  of 
technical  information  In  the  nuclear  power- 
desalting  field.  After  meetings  In  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow,  and  reciprocal  visits  by 
desalting  experts  to  desalting  and  reactor 
facilities,  a  formal  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion In  the  field  of  desalting  (Including  nu- 
clear energy)   was  signed  In  November  1964. 

United  Arab  Republic:  A  U.S.  nuclear 
power-desalting  team  visited  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  1964  to  Investigate  the  use 
of  dual-purpose  power-water  plants  for  spe- 
cialized agriculture  along  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  coast. 

Mexico:  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  the 
IAEA  executed  an  agreement  on  October  7, 
1965.  to  study  large  nuclear  power-desalting 
plants  for  the  States  of  California  and  Ari- 
zona and  the  States  of  Lower  Oalifornla  and 
Sonora  in  Mexico. 

Italy:  A  technical  team  from  Italy  recently 
visited  U.S.  facilities,  and  there  have  been 
preliminary  discussions  regarding  coopera- 
tion in  the  field  of  desalting,  including  the 
use  of  nuclear  energnr. 

Cooperation  on  Plowshare 
The  United  States  has  Indicated  lU  willing- 
ness to  consider  International  cooperation  in 
Its  program  for  the  peaceful  uses  for  nuclear 
explosives  (Plowshare).  There  have  been 
expressions  of  Interest  from  several  coun- 
tj'les  and  exchanges  <rf  technical  Informa- 
tion relevant,  in  some  cases,  to  specific  proj- 


ects. Atistralia  sent  a  technical  team  to  the 
United  States  for  2  months  to  study  the  aci- 
entlOc,  engineering,  and  safety  aspects  of 
Plowshare. 

Radiation  applications 

The  United  States  has  participated  in  sev- 
eral International  projects  concerning  iso- 
topes applications,  especially  the  radiation 
preservation  of  foods.  For  example,  a  co- 
operative program  among  the  U.S.  Army, 
AEC.  and  the  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada. 
Limited,  has  been  arranged  to  study  the  ra- 
diation pasteurization  of  freshly  killed  chick- 
ens. Staffing  assistance  has  been  furnished  to 
the  ENEA  food  irradiation  project  at  Slebers- 
dorf.  Austria,  by  arranging  for  the  services 
of  an  American  scientist  through  the  IAEA. 
Israel  has  been  loaned  7,800  curies  of  Co" 
for  investigating  the  radiation  preservation 
of  citrus  products.  The  United  States  has  as- 
sisted the  World  Health  Organization's 
studies  of  possible  radiation  preservation  of 
foods  in  South  America. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  has  un- 
derway two  programs  with  International  as- 
pects: the  screw- worm  eradication  program 
in  the  Southwest  and  a  program  to  prevent 
the  Introduction  of  the  Mexican  frultilly  into 
California.  Both  programs  are  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

High-energy  physics 

High  energy  physics  is  a  particularly  fruit- 
ful field  for  international  collaboration.  The 
scientific  interest  In  this  fundamental  field 
Is  high  and  the  poesibllity  of  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  military  application  of  the  re- 
search results  is  remote.  In  addition,  large 
accelerators  are  presently  available  in  the 
United  States,  in  Western  Europe,  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  scientific  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  these  facilities  are  al- 
ready made  available  everywhere. 

International  collaboration  In  high  energy 
physics.  Including  participation  of  scientists 
from  Soviet  bloc  nations,  has  thus  been  re- 
markably successful  during  the  past  years 
and  good  relationships  have  been  established. 
This  collaboration  has  been  principally  in  the 
form  of:  (1)  a  considerable  informal  ex- 
change of  information  on  scientific  results 
through  the  ready  availability  of  scientific 
journals  and  preprints;  (2)  numerous  Inter- 
national sclentlflc  meetings:  (3)  exchanges 
of  individuals  and  research  teams,  on  both 
short-term  and  long-term  bases;  and  (4) 
the  exchange  of  data  source  materials  such 
as  exposed  nuclear  emulsions. 

There  has  been  extensive  Informal  dis- 
cussions among  scientists  from  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Soviet  labora- 
tories of  their  respective  plans  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  accelerators.  At  pres- 
ent there  Is  no  formal  coordination  of  plans 
nor  are  there  any  jointly  managed  acceler- 
ator construction  projects  Involving  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

rtrrxTBE  coai.s 

With  the  atoms-for-peace  program  enter- 
ing Its  second  decade,  cooperative  programs 
are  generally  well  established.  The  Com- 
mittee has  found,  however,  areas  In  which 
cooperation  might  be  expanded,  and  to 
which  greater  emphasis  might  be  given.  We 
must  continue  to  seek  new  and  Improved 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  under  effec- 
tive safeguards. 

International  safeguards 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  United  States 
has  been  sharing  the  benefits  of  Its  progress 
In  the  peaceful  utilization  of  the  atom  with 
other  nations  through  the  atoms-for-peace 
program.  From  the  beginning,  the  United 
States  has  recognized  that  the  technologies 
of  producing  nuclear  power  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  of  producing  fissionable  material 
for  weap>ons  purposes  are  related.  Thus, 
the  agreements  for  cooperation  between  the 


United  SUtes  and  other  countries  or  groups 
of  countries  have  included  provisions  de- 
signed to  guard  against  diversion  of  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  faciimes.  Including 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  inspect  to 
assure  compliance.  Realizing  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  safeguards  against  diversion 
should  be  as  general,  as  unlXonnly  effective. 
and  as  clearly  unbiased  as  possible,  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  safeguards 
function  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  As  the  Agency  has  established 
sound  procedures  and  the  ability  to  apply 
them,  the  United  States  has  amended  Its 
agreements  for  cooperation  to  require  the 
application  of  IAEA,  rather  than  United 
States  safeguards.  Other  supplier  nations 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  United  States 
to  do  the  same.  This  effort  should  be  con- 
tinued, with  the  aim  of  persuading  all  sup- 
plier nations  to  require  IAEA  safeguards  as 
a  condition  of  export. 

Concurrently,  the  United  States  should 
seek  to  strengfthen  IAEA  over  the  next  de- 
cade, and  to  utilize  Its  developing  capacity 
fully.  This  would  Involve  the  efforts  not  only 
of  the  Government  but  also  of  the  nuclear 
Industry  and  labor,  In  Increasing  the  support 
of  IAEA,  and  Assisting  In  the  continuous 
refinement  of  safeguards  to  assure  their 
effectiveness  while  minimizing  the  Inter- 
ference with  the  peaceful  operations  of  the 
facilities  to  be  Inspected.  The  agency  system 
provides  general  procedures  for  applying 
safeguards  to  all  parts  of  the  reactor  fuel 
cycle;  however,  specific  procedures  have  not 
yet  been  elaborated  for  fuel  element  fabrica- 
tion and  spent  fuel  chemical  processing 
plants.  Consideration  slK>uId  be  given  to 
early  development  of  these  procedures. 

Moreover,  countries  should  be  encouraged 
to  accept  IAEA  safeguards  voluntarily  upon 
facilities  which  are  entirely  domestically  de- 
veloped. The  United  States  made  a  start 
about  a  year  ago  In  voluntarily  submitting 
a  large  private  power  reactor,  the  Yankee 
Atomic  Power  Reactor,  to  IAEA  Inspection. 
TTie  U.S.  offer  also  extended  the  period  of 
application  of  agency  safeguards  to  three 
other  reactors  originally  submitted  In  1962. 
In  June  1965,  the  United  Kingdom  offered 
to  place  its  Bradwell  Nuclear  Power  Station 
under  IAEA  safeguards.  In  August,  a  num- 
ber of  American  industry  and  Government 
representatives  met  at  the  Yankee  site  In 
Rowe,  Mass..  to  discuss  the  role  of  private  in- 
dustry In  safeguards.  The  results  were  en- 
couraging: The  Yankee  experience  to  date 
has  disclosed  no  unduly  burdensome  prob- 
lems (that  Is,  Interference  with  operations. 
Increased  costs,  or  disclosure  of  company 
confidential  information).  The  Industrial 
representatives  present  indicated  that  wide- 
spread industrial  acceptance  of  safeguards 
could  be  anticipated,  but  that  care  should  be 
taken  that  safeguards  not  become  a  burden 
to  the  Inspected.  This  meeting  represented 
a  significant  achievement;  the  dialog  be- 
tween Government  and  industry  concerning 
safeguards  should  l>e  continued,  both  here 
and  abroad. 

The  total  costs  to  the  IAEA  of  Inspections 
will  increase  cue  more  facilities  come  under 
IAEA  safeguards.  These  IAEA  safeguards 
give  all  nations  of  the  world  equal  assurance, 
unbiased  and  credible,  of  the  continuing 
commitment  of  atomic  energy  projects  to 
peaceful  purposes.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  IAEA  bear  the  cost  of  all  Inspections  to 
afford  assurance  of  their  Independence. 

International  safeguards  for  nuclear  facil- 
ities and  materials  have  been  accepted  as  a 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  points  out  that  the 
effective  development  of  this  position  neces- 
sitates the  continuing,  consistent,  and  In- 
formed participation  by  Department  of  State 
officials  at  the  highest  level. 
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FlnAiljr.  Um  Unlt«d  StMM  •bould  be  w1Uln« 
to  oooatdar  mj  otb«r  propoa&ls  to  tt>cre«a« 
tlM  prot«etloa  •c«ln*t  tb«  dlTenlon  of  nu- 
clear cruktarlala  to  military  purpoM*.  How- 
ever. It  U  import&nt  thM  full  conolderatloo 
be  gtven  to  all  raminoaUon*  oi  any  txich 
proposaia,  to  a«rure  that  tbey  would  not 
unneoeasarlly  (XMnpilcate  tbe  problem,  ren- 
dering the  controls  more  cumberaome  and 
leas  effective. 

Nuclear  potcer 

Intenalve  Internattonal  cooperation  In  tbe 
•upply  of  nuclear  powerplanta  shovild  be 
continued  alnce  they  appear  able  to  supply 
a  critical  need  for  economical  and  plentiful 
power  In  many  part*  of  the  world.  The  aale 
of  n.S.  power  reaotors  abroad  not  only  aids 
the  US.  balanc«-of-payn]ents  position,  but 
also  assures  that  a  safeguarded  reactor  Is 
constructed. 

The  United  States  has  already  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  nuclear  power  overseas 
through  wide  dissemination  of  information 
on  the  active  UB.  civilian  power  program 
and  through  assurances  of  the  long-term 
availability  from  the  United  States  of  en- 
riched uranium.  AID  and  the  Szport-Import 
Bank  have  financed  foreign  nuclear  power- 
plants;  a  limited  deferred  fuel  payment  pro- 
gram la  available.  With  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  private  ownership  of 
special  nuclear  material,  the  United  States 
offered  to  sell  uranium  enrichment  services 
(toll  enrichment)  after  January  1,  1069.  The 
U  S  policy  of  nondlscnnU.na.tlon  between 
foreign  and  domestic  users  In  the  pricing  of 
nuclear  materials  and  services  should  be 
continued 

The  United  States  nUght  further  encourage 
the  oonatructlon  of  nuclear  power  reactors 
to  provide  needed  power  In  the  (developing 
countries  through  the  selective  lease  or  loan 
of  enriched  uranium  and  heavy  watar. 

Large  scale  nuclear  powerplanta  appear 
on  the  verge  of  achieving  economic  com- 
pe'.iUveneas  In  the  United  States.  Develop- 
ing nations  may  find  such  plants  too  large 
for  existing  utility  system  capacities  and  near 
term  growth  projections,  while  nuclear  pow- 
erplanta ranging  frocn  a  few  tens  of  mega- 
watts to  perhaps  300  or  300  megawatts  may 
offer  special  advantages  In  selected  regions  of 
the  world  The  development  of  improve- 
menu  for  this  slae  plant  should  continue  to 
b«  encouraged.  Even  smaller  power  outputs 
from  units  fuelad  with  radioisotopes  may  be 
attractive  In  speclallaed  applications  such  as 
remote  weather  stations  or  harbor  buoys  and 
in  medical  applications  such  as  radioisotope 
powered  cardiac  paoemaJtera.  Initial  demon- 
strations of  such  darlcaa  have  been  very  en- 
couraglnit  and  derelopment  of  a  larger 
n.-Hric-:  s;.  uid  result  in  coet  reductions.  The 
IAEA  f.t:-'\.  !i  ontlnue,  and  perhaps  intensify, 
lu  efforu  to  IdenUfy  situations  In  which 
nuclear  power  nUght  be  helpful  to  develop- 
ing areas. 

Water  Tt»ourc«* 

Preah  water  U  necaaaary  to  support  life:  an 
adequate  supply  la  basic  to  the  stabiuty  and 
economic  viability  of  a  society  Shortages  of 
potable  water  are  reaching  critical  stagea  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Extensive  water 
reaources  studies  are  being  undertaken  by 
sev»rai  countries  In  an  effort  to  meet  area 
wsi'^T  Vi^eKiB  Recent  events  have  under- 
scored tne  real  and  praaant  problem  of  water 
?.!.<-T\3ji,f^  not  only  In  many  foreign  countries, 
b  .-.  :,n  •.fie  United  States  as  well.  It  must 
tH-  i'ui.-k9<J  by  Tlgoroiis  programs — both 
domes uc  Ani  international. 

One  way  to  meet  the  needs  for  freah  water 
(a  the  desalting  of  sea  and  brackish  waters. 
This  method  is  unique  because  It,  alone,  in- 
creases the  supply  of  fresh  water  as  a  sup- 
plement to  that  naturally  available.  More- 
over desaiting  can  draw  on  another  major 
technoio^rai  advance  of  the  aoth  century — 
nuclear  power.  The  conjunction  of  these 
two  new  technologies  adds  a  new  dimension 


to  man's  quest  for  adequate  water  by  allow- 
ing us  to  take  advantage  of  the  nearly  limit- 
less energy  resources  available  from  atocnic 
energy  and  the  favorable  econonUca  of  large 
size  desalting  plants. 

A  domestic  program  of  evaluation,  research 
and  development,  and  pilot  and  prototype 
plant  construction  has  been  underway  for 
sometime.  An  expanded  domestic  program 
projected  to  cost  taoo  million  over  the  next 
5  years  has  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Prom  this  technology,  water  costs  of 
about  35  to  SO  cents  per  thousand  gallons  are 
expected  from  dual  purpose  nuclear  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  several  hundred  mega- 
watts of  electric  power  and  100  million  gal- 
lons of  water  per  day  capacity.  This  cost 
is  acceptable  In  many  areas  for  water  re- 
quired for  Industrial  and  municipal  use.  In 
the  more  dlstanct  future,  very  large  plants 
with  substantially  lower  water  costs  should 
be  feasible. 

Through  an  aggressive  and  growing  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  de- 
velopment of  a  number  of  processes  appli- 
cable to  the  processing  of  brackish  waters, 
as  well  as  sea  water,  la  proceeding  with  en- 
couraging results.  Thene  processes  will 
greatly  Increase  the  range  of  apllcation  for 
desalting  technology  from  small  plants  for 
Isolated  communities  to  large  regional  plants 
so  that  many  areas  and  oommunltles,  Inland 
as  well  as  coastal,  small  as  well  as  heavily 
populated,  may  benefit  from  it. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  application  of 
this  new  technology,  the  United  States  has 
been  cooperating  In  technical  and  economic 
studies  on  two  projects— one  with  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  the  other  with  Israel.  A  third  study 
was  Initiated  in  October  1965  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  IAEA.  This  study  will  consider 
large  nuclear-power  desalting  plants  which 
could  provide  electric  power  and  supplemen- 
tal water  for  the  arid  regions  of  the  two 
countries  near  the  Oulf  of  California. 

Tbe  committee  recognizes  that  the  con- 
struction overseas  of  nuclear  desalting  plants 
could  further  complicate  the  nuclear  prolif- 
eration problem.  The  committee,  therefore, 
fully  and  strongly  supports  the  policy  that 
any  UB.  assistance  to  a  nuclear  desalting 
plant  constructed  abroad  would  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  acceptance  of  IAEA  safeguards 
to  Insure  the  peaceful  use  of  the  facility  and 
the  Plutonium  produced. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  of- 
fer assistance  to  foreign  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians In  their  efforts  to  understand  and 
solve  their  national  water  resources  prob- 
lems. The  type  of  training  needs  will  neces- 
sarily vary  from  country  to  country.  For 
example,  the  preparation  of  a  good  handbook 
or  textbook  would  be  helpful. 

The  conunlttee  believes  that  the  First  In- 
ternational Symposium  on  Water  Desalina- 
tion, held  recently  in  Washington,  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  an  International  Coopera- 
tion Tear  activity.  The  comnjittee  noted 
with  pleasure  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment of  October  7  to  the  symposium  dele- 
gates of  a  water  for  peace  program.  The 
committee  Is  hopeful  that  this  program  may 
provide  a  practical  solution  to  many  of  man's 
water  problems. 

High-energy  physict 

International  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
high-energy  physics  is  expected  to  increase 
in  the  next  5  years  as  a  number  of  unique, 
new  or  upgraded  facilities  are  completed 
and  become  available  In  different  parts  of 
the  world.  In  particular,  the  United  States 
could  Investigate  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional long-term  exchangee  with  the  So- 
viets wherein  U.S.  scientists  would  be  al- 
lowed to  perform  research  with  tbe  So- 
viet Serpukov  7S-Bev.  accelerator  which  Is 
expected  to  become  operational   in   1967. 

Accelerators  of  the  300-Bev  class  are  with- 
in tbe  capacity  of  the  United  States.  West- 


em  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
struct and  operate  as  national  projects.  A 
joint  accelerator  construction  and  manage- 
ment undertaking  In  this  energy  range,  in 
addition  to  the  obvious  administrative  diffi- 
culties, presents  scientific  disadvantages  be- 
cause the  research  needs  of  the  numerous 
scientific  groups  could  not  be  met  effective- 
ly   by   a   single    International    accelerator. 

Accelerators  of  an  energy  of  the  order  of 
600  to  1.000  Bev,  and  higher  are  expected  to 
be  so  large  and  costly  to  build  and  to  oper- 
ate that  it  will  be  necessary  to  Investigate 
carefully  the  possibility  and  the  conse- 
quences of  an  International  collaborative  ef- 
fort for  such  a  facility  before  a  final  commit- 
ment is  made  to  construct  and  operate  an 
accelerator  In  this  class  a*  a  national  under- 
taking. 

It  is  clear  that  a  large  accelerator  of  the 
1.000-Bev.  energy  range,  constructed  and 
effectively  managed  Jointly  by  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  a  significant  achievement  in  many 
ways  and  tbe  feasibility  of  a  joint  under- 
taking of  this  kind  should  continue  to  be 
investigated.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  project  material- 
izing may  be  remote  In  view  of  the  many 
complex  technical  and  nontechnical  prob- 
lems which  would  have  to  be  resolved  before 
such  International  collaboration  could  be- 
come effective. 

An  intermediate  step,  between  the  Informal 
procedures  mentioned  earlier  and  fulI-scBle 
collaboration  among  Western  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States  on  a 
major  accelerator  project,  might  be  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  the  United  States 
funding  and  equipping  an  exp>erlmental  area 
at  the  CERN  storage  rings,  which  are  now 
approved  as  an  adjunct  to  the  CERN  proton 
synchrotron,  UB.  participation  in  research 
with  the  CERN  storage  rings  would  keep 
American  physicists  on  the  forefront  of  this 
area  which  Is  particularly  important  for 
achieving  interaction  energies  higher  than 
those  to  be  provided  by  a  1,000  Bev  acceler- 
ator. Certainly,  U.S.  scientists  will,  at  the 
least,  be  highly  Interested  In  preparing  spe- 
cial experiments  for  this  faculty  for  which 
Instrumentation  may  be  shipped  to  Europe 
In  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  perhaps  we 
could  offer  similar  opportunities  to  CERU  at 
the  Sanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  at  the 
proposed  3  Bev  high  energy  electron-positron 
storage  ring  or,  at  a  later  date,  at  the  pro- 
posed 300  Bev  accelerator.  Arrangements 
such  as  these  would  provide  for  fuller  ex- 
ploitation of  these  facilities  as  well  as  pro- 
vide CERN  scientists  with  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  preparing  for  research  with 
their  proposed  higher  energy  scientific  device 
for  Western  Europe. 

Biological  control  of  insect  pests 

Sterilization  of  insects  by  exposure  to  radi- 
ation v..th  subsequent  release  of  the  sterile 
Insects  to  achieve  control  of  reproduction  bu 
proved  practical  for  controlling  two  types  of 
insects:  the  screworm.  a  serious  pest  of  live- 
stock, and  tropical  fruit  flies,  such  as  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fiy,  melon  fruit  fly,  and 
oriental  fruit  fiy.  Research  is  in  progress  on 
the  possibility  of  the  development  of  prac- 
tical ways  to  aid  In  the  control  of  the  follow- 
ing insects  by  use  of  the  sterility  principle: 
codling  moth,  tobacco  humworm,  ping  boll- 
worm,  boll  weevil,  tsetse  fly,  cattle  warble  fly. 
coffee  leaf  miner,  cereal  leaf  beetle,  and  sugar 
cane  borer. 

Two  general  approaches  to  achieve  sterility 
in  Insects  for  release  are  being  investigated 
One  involves  the  use  of  gamma  irradiation. 
the  other  certain  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cals. 

Another  line  of  research  underway  In- 
volves tbe  evaluation  of  gamma  radiation 
as  a  means  for  destroying  insect  infestations 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  products,  to  meet 
quarantine  requirements  without  the  pos- 
sible hazard  of  toxic  Insecticide  residues. 
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The  joint  IAEA/Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization program  has  been  concentrated 
on  flies,  especially  the  Mediterranean  fruit- 
fly,  the  olive  fly,  and  more  recently,  the 
tsetse  fly.  A  large-scale  project  was  initi- 
ated this  year  in  Central  America  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  eradication  of  the  Medi- 
terranean frultfly  is  scientifically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  long,  complicated, 
and  costly  research  Is  necessary  before  a 
fleld  attack  on  any  particular  insect  can  be 
launched.  The  committee  believes,  how- 
ever, that  In  view  of  tbe  deleterious  effects 
of  some  Insects  on  man  and  his  environ- 
ment, research  on  the  biological  control  of 
these  pests  should  not  only  be  continued  but 
expanded.  Since  International  action  is  re- 
quired for  the  eradication  of  some  Insect 
pests,  the  work  now  underway  In  this  fleld 
by  the  IAEA  and  FAO  should  be  encouraged. 
Food  preservation 

The  U.S.  Government  program  using  radi- 
ation for  preservation  of  food  Is  now  enter- 
ing Into  the  development  of  economic  proc- 
esses after  its  initial  emphasis  on  research. 
While  this  developing  technology  is  not  past 
the  pilot  plant  stage,  possible  applications 
of  practical  value  are  beginning  to  appear 
and  to  attract  flnancial  support.  Within  a 
year  or  two  the  Army  plans  to  begin  pro- 
curement of  sterilized  bacon  and  shortly 
thereafter  a  series  of  commercial  develop- 
ments should  be  initiated.  Because  of  the 
need  to  obtain  clearances  by  tbe  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  Item  by  item  (or  at 
least  by  class  of  item),  Individual  foods  will 
be  ready  for  the  market  at  widely  different 
times. 

Tbe  IAEA,  PAO,  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  bave  spon- 
sored activities  in  the  field  of  food  preserva- 
tion by  radiation.  Also,  national  programs 
In  various  parts  of  the  world,  e.g.,  Venezuela, 
Austria,  Israel,  and  Japan,  have  developed  a 
considerable  knowledge  in  this  field  of  activ- 
ity. Two  promising  applications  Include  the 
Irradiation  of  mangoes,  one  of  the  world's 
most  common  fruits,  for  control  of  seed 
weevil  and  tbe  irradiation  of  papayas  for 
shelf  life  extension.  Another  promising 
product  is  the  banana.  Based  upon  limited 
data,  an  extremely  low  and  economical  radia- 
tion dose  will  delay  the  ripening  process  and 
double  the  shelf  life. 

In  view  of  the  existing  international  In- 
terest and  the  vitality  of  national  programs, 
the  Committee  believes  the  United  States 
should  stand  ready  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  already  available  and  being  devel- 
oped for  applications  to  other  countries.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  could  provide 
support  for  research  and  development,  equip- 
ment, aid  in  the  establishment  of  pilot  plants 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  process, 
and  encourage  and  support  the  standardiza- 
tion of  wholesomeness  regulations.  The 
work  presently  underway  in  the  various  in- 
ternational organizations  should  be  contin- 
ued. Greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  exchange  of  information  on  the  econom- 
ics of  food  handling,  since  such  data  are  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  any  sound  food 
preservation  program. 

Plowshare  program 
The  Plowshare  program  (AEC's  program  to 
develop  peaceful  uses  for  nuclear  explosives) 
presents  Ixjth  problems  and  promise.  Most 
Interest  has  been  shown  to  date  In  nucleso' 
excavation.  If  complications  relating  to  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  can  b«  resolved 
there  are  a  number  of  International  coopera- 
tive projects  that  might  be  undertaken  in 
this  area.  In  addition,  nuclear  explosives 
might  be  used  in  a  number  of  peaceful  un- 
derground engineering  and  scientific  applica- 
tions not  complicated  by  treaty  limitations. 
For  example,   contained   nuclear  explosions 


might  be  tised  for  copper  leaching,  mining 
by  block  caving,  gas  and  oil  recovery,  under- 
ground storage,  and  water  resource  develop- 
ment. Sdentlflc  applications  include  geo- 
physical studies,  neutron  physics  measiu^- 
ments,  and  tbe  production  of  heavy  ele- 
ments. 

Pending  the  solution  of  tbe  present  politi- 
cal and  experimental  problems  in  excavation 
and  the  actual  execution  of  a  practical  un- 
derground engineering  project,  it  might  still 
be  advisable  to  examine  possible  cooperative 
projects  with  other  nations  to  determine 
their  feasibility.  Advantages  of  such  an  ex- 
amination would  be  to  obtain :  ( 1 )  a  clearer 
assessment  In  specific  cases  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  various  apllcations,  (3)  the 
definition  of  research  problems  which  would 
need  attention,  and  (3)  the  development  of 
wider  understanding  of  this  program.  This 
latter  advantage  might  be  particularly  desir- 
able in  Latin  America,  where  the  possible  use 
of  nuclear  excavation  is  being  considered  for 
construction  of  a  sea-level  transistbmlan 
canal. 

Health  and  safety 

Health  and  safety  play  a  twofold  role  in 
tiie  international  development  of  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  Uses  In  individual  countries 
must  be  under  conditions  that  gain  and  bold 
public  confidence,  while  International  com- 
merce is  highly  dependent  upon  mutually 
acceptable  standards  of  health  and  safety, 
both  In  commercial  products  and  in  tbetr 
transport. 

Tbe  IAEA  has.  through  Its  publications 
and  convening  of  panels  and  symposia,  aided 
in  the  development  of  International  health 
and  safety  standards.  Tbe  United  Statss 
has  greatly  assisted  these  efforts  and  should 
continue  to  do  so.  For  example,  recognizing 
that  radioactive  and  fissile  materials  must 
be  safely  packaged  and  handled  under  stand- 
ards acceptable  to  the  States  through  which 
they  move,  the  IAEA  began  the  development 
of  International  regulations  for  the  safe 
transport  of  such  materials  in  1959.  Build- 
ing on  regulations  adopted  by  the  U..S. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about 
1946,  the  Agency  developed,  by  1961,  proce- 
dures for  handling  and  criteria  for  packag- 
ing leirge  quantities  of  radioactive  and  fis- 
sile materials.  Work  on  criteria  for  tbe 
packaging  of  Irradiated  fuels  Is  continuing 
with  active  support  by  U.S.  participants. 
Tbe  United  States  should,  of  course,  support 
and  participate  In  the  panel  that  is  being 
formed  for  further  review  of  existing  Agency 
regulations  and  coiulderatlon  of  suggested 
amendments.' 

The  IAEA,  in  cooperation  with  WHO,  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  and  tbe  Eu- 
r(q>«an  Nuclear  Energy  Agency,  is  Initiating 
a  study  looking  to  the  development  <rf  inter- 
national standards  for  the  use  of  ra'lioactive 
materials  in  consumer  p>roducts.  The  com- 
mittee notes  with  pleasure  that  tbe  first 
phase  of  tbe  study  will  be  conducted  by  a 
consultant  provided  by  tbe  United  States. 

Injuries  or  fatalities  may  occur  from  the 
misuse  of  radioisotopes.  Fortunately,  to  date 
sxich  Incidents  have  been  relatively  rare.  In 
view,  however,  of  tbe  growing  uses  of  radlo- 

'  Transportation  in  the  United  States  is 
regulated  by  the  ICC,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
FAA,  the  AEC  and  the  Post  Office.  In  tbe 
regulation  of  transport  of  dangerous  ma- 
terials, tbe  ICC  receives  the  assistance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Explosives  of  the  Association 
Of  American  Railroads.  Regulatory  activi- 
ties concerned  with  radioactive  and  fissile 
materials  are  coordinated  through  an  inter- 
departmental committee  on  which  all  of 
these  agencies  are  represented.  The  inter- 
departmental committee  recognizes  tbe 
necessity  of  amendments  to  bring  U.S.  regu- 
lations Into  conformity  with  those  developed 
by  the  IAEA  for  International  use,  but  draft- 
ing of  acceptable  amendments  has  not  been 
completed. 


isotopes  m  medicine,  Indtistry.  and  agricul- 
ture, the  committee  Ijelleves  that  the  IAEA 
should  be  encouraged  to  explore  further 
means  of  reducing  ix>tential  health  and  safety 
risks  from  international  commerce  in  radio- 
isotopes. 

The  IAEA  has  carried  on  an  extensive  pro- 
gram on  technical  assistance  to  states  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  ranging  from  the  conduct  of  small  re- 
search programs  to  evaluation  of  reactor  haz- 
ards and  of  procedures  for  the  disposal  of 
radloacUve  wastes.  The  United  States  should 
continue  to  participate  extensively  in  these 
activities. 

Tbe  mining  of  uranium  is  associated  with 
an  increased  risk  of  lung  cancer  in  under- 
ground miners.  While  techniques  are  avail- 
able for  evaluating  the  conditions  creating 
the  risk  and  some  advances  have  been  made 
in  early  recognition  of  the  disease,  more  ex- 
tensive epidemiological  data  on  miners  are 
required.  The  United  States  is  one  of  tbe 
first  countries  to  assemble  modern  epidemio- 
logical data  on  this  subject;  these  data  would 
acquire  much  greater  significance  if  extended 
and  compared  with  similar  data  from  other 
countries. 

The  committee  understands  that  all  ura- 
nium-producing countries  recognize  this 
problem,  but  the  number  of  tiranium  miners 
in  any  one  country  Is  small.  The  committee 
believes  that  a  carefully  planned  interna- 
tional study  of  this  problem  could  advance 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  control  the  hazard 
much  more  rapidly  than  were  each  country 
to  go  Its  own  way.  end  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  development  of  International  stand- 
ards for  control  of  other  potential  dangers  In 
the  nuclear  energy  field. 

Assistance  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  accident 

Many  countries  with  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams are  not  equipped  or  might  not  be  pre- 
pared to  handle  an  accident  Involving  a 
serious  radiation  hazard  or  damage. 

Tbe  IAEA  has  taken  the  Inittattve  in  draft- 
ing and  attempting  to  obtain  agreement 
among  its  member  states  on  general  arrange- 
ments (administrative,  legal,  and  financial) 
under  which  emergency  assistance  by  the 
IAEA  and  among  the  member  states  can  be 
provided  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Agency 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
ScandiiUkvlan  countries  which  is  similar  to 
these  generaJ  arrangements.  The  United 
States  has  agreed  In  principle  to  support  a 
worldwide  arrangement  and  Is  particlpaung 
in  the  Agency's  work  toward  this  end. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  should 
stand  ready  to  render  any  assistance  that 
mlgbt  be  required  in  tbe  event  of  an  acci- 
dent. The  IAEA  has  prepared  liste  of  what 
assistance  is  available  from  member  states, 
including  the  United  States,  and  has  circu- 
lated this  information  to  all  members. 

Suclear  data  standards 
With  the  growing  worldwide  activity  in 
nuclear  science,  there  is  an  Increasing  need 
for  expanded  activity  In  nuclear  data  stand- 
ards. While  a  great  deal  of  nuclear  stand- 
ards work  Is  carried  on  In  tbe  AEC's  National 
Laboratories  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  at  tbe  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  at  Sevres,  Prance,  and 
at  BCMN.  Oeel.  Belgium,  there  U  a  definite 
and  growing  role  to  be  played  by  the  IAEA 
in  this  field.  To  date,  two  committees  of 
experts  have  been  established  to  foster  co- 
operation In  the  measurement  at  nuclear 
data  and  information  exchange.  One  of  the 
committees  is  the  E^lropean -American  Nu- 
clear Data  Conmilttee  (EANDC)  which  op- 
erates under  tbe  auspices  of  the  OECD:  the 
other  Is  the  International  Nuclear  Data 
Scientific  Working  Group  (IND8WG)  which 
operates  under  the  auspices  of  the  IAEA. 
Because  of  the  need  for  comparison  of  meas- 
urements  and   absolute  measurements,   the 
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n^«l  '.yr  nur.ear  stftndarda  of  reference  wUl 
Incrrase  a^  wUl  the  acttrltles  of  tbaaa  d*U 
comm  1 1  tees 

The  IAEA  Is  the  natiuml  Lnternatlonja 
agr-ncy  to  rsrrr  a  major  reeponaiblUty  in  the 
■  '.andaj-dit  f.eU!  Becaiue  a  small  but  riC&lft- 
rant  role  ts  &lread7  being  played  bj  the  Inter- 
national B'jreau  in  H^^rr^  the  activities  un- 
di»rta.lcen  by  the  IAEA  »J  u;d  be  coordinated 
w.th   that  Burean. 

Ttf  problems  of  standardisation  In  the 
nuclenr  d^'a  prrnrnm  are  dlfflcult  and  nu- 
menri*  The  AerTr  .  could  specify  and  de- 
relop  HXi  arfMv  within  the  standardization 
prograrr.  =ind  rnxlte  the  required  meaaxire- 
tnentji  at  lt«  lub'jmtory  In  Selbersdorf.  This. 
hr>wever  wnuid  involve  a  cocnmltment  In 
rapi'aj  ar.d  operatlnsr  fijr>(1«  which  may  be 
too  ^reat  at  the  presen*  ■j'f  '.  the  Agency's 
development  The  Iah:\  usi^ted  by  Its  In- 
tert^ational  nurip^-  l,<  i  committee,  how- 
ever should  be  able  :  -f.;er  such  measure- 
merits  n  a  numhPT  c'  countries  and  provide 
a  meeimi;  eround  r-r  conaparlaon  of  n>eaa- 
urements   »nd   trethtxla. 

arCOMMEN'OATIOKS 

Jntemational  safeguaTd* 
1.  That  the  United  States  continue  to  press 
for  the  unlversi^ '  adoption  of  IAEA  saf  e- 
g.;ard<  and  be  prepared  to  place  an  Increas- 
ing iiuait)«r  of  Its  civil  applications  involving 
n  iciear  r«acu»rs  and  related  fuel  processing 
and  reproc«&&ing  installations  under  IAEA 
a<il'eg\iiirds  aj,  iiiher  nations  reciprocate. 

2  That  the  U  S  Government  increaae  lu 
macizfj'  lo  !>e.rsiiade  all  other  suppliers  of 
nuclear  a^&iauiace  '  >a'  materials  and  equip- 
ment) to  insist  on  -ivveptance  at  lAKA  safe- 
guards as  a  condition  of  such  assistance. 

3.  That  the  IAEA  bear  tht  cost  of  all 
inspections. 

4.  That  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
US.  Oovemmert  urge  American  labor  and 
Industry  to  support  the  safeguards  program 
strongly,  both  nationally  and  Internation- 
ally It  is  believed  through  the  efforts  o* 
American  industry  and  labor,  better  under- 
standing of  safeguards  can  be  achieved  at 
home  and  abroad 

5  Ttiat  the  U  .S  Government,  indvistry.  and 
labor  try  c-nntlnually  to  develop  features  In 
the  equipment  and  operational  proceduree 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness,  and  ultimately 
to  lessen  the  coets,  of  safeguards. 

6.  That  the  Department  of  3tate  gtve  ap- 
propriate recognition  to  International  safe- 
guards as  an  element  of  foreign  policy  by 
aMtaing  participation  at  the  highest  level 
of  officials  m  the  Implementation  of  the 
program. 

Nuclear  power 

I.  That  the  United  SUtes  continue  to  share 
dvU  nuclear  technology  with  other  nations 
in  the  spirit  of  the  atom«-f or- peace  program 
and  that  these  programs  of  technical  co- 
operation be  conducted  In  a  manner  which 
will  encourai;*  and  assure  that  others  also 
share  the  recults  of  tlMlr  rea<ar<d>  and 
development  eff  srts 

3  That  '.he  established  policy  of  offering 
maten.\la  and  services  under  terms  which  do 
not  discriminate  bpri fen  foreign  and  domee- 
ttC  usera  be  cnnrir.-.i" 

3  "niat  increased  «-'-ntlon  be  given  to 
International  ooperh'i.  n  toward  wider  uae 
of  radl'>tsotope  rn  w»r  sc-ircee  for  special  ap- 
p  Icatlons  s'lt-h  as  't.  '»  weather  stations 
aod  harbor  hin?,  ^nd  in  medical  applica- 
tions meh  as  -id  ■  i<»otope-powered  cardiac 
pa  cern.ikeT'; 

Wafer  resource* 

1  That  the  United  States  press  vigorously 
In  acquiring  and  sharing  experience  in  all 
arCijA  or  VAietT  reeource  technology.  Including 
.•..icear  desalting. 

a.  That  la  situation*  where  nuclear  energy 
la  utilized,  the  Unrted  States  continue  to  In- 
iL-.t  'J-.\t  International  safeguards  be  a  r»- 


qtilrenxent    for    the     oonatruction     of     the 
faciUty  outaide  the  United  SUtea. 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  ac- 
oepCane*  ctt  lABA  safeguards,  the  United 
State*  oonaldar  placing  under  Agency  in- 
spection nuclear  planta  which  are  used  for 
desalting. 

4.  That  training  programs  for  interested 
foreign  scientists  and  technicians  be  de- 
signed to  equip  them  to  evaluate  and  solve 
their  own  national  water  resource  problems. 

High-enerffy  phpsics 

1.  That  the  United  States  preas  forward 
with  Its  high-energy  physics  program  be- 
cause of  Its  scientific  Importance  and  because 
of  the  need  to  maintain  leadership  In  this 
field. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Investigate  the 
poealblllty  of  additional  long-term  exchanges 
in  the  field  of  high  energy  physics  with  the 
Soviet  Union  through  which  US.  scientists 
would  be  allowed  to  perform  research  with 
the  Soviet  Serpukov  7t)-Bev.  accelerator,  ex- 
pected to  become  operational  in  IWTT. 

3.  That  the  United  States  take  the  stepe 
necessary  to  provide  for  further  cooperation 
with  CKRN  by  appropriate  fiscal  arrange- 
ments to  provide  for  use  of  new  fadlltlee 
under  development  at  CERN. 

Biological  control  of  insect  peats 

1.  That  research  in  the  United  States  on 
the  biological  control  of  insect  pests,  includ- 
ing, the  use  of  radiation,  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

3.  That  the  United  SUtee  urge  the  IAEA 
t  d  the  PAG  to  expand  their  efforts  in  the 
control  of  econcxnleally  and  medically  im- 
portant insect  peats. 

Food  preaervation 

1.  That  the  United  States  express  readi- 
ness to  assist  other  countries  In  establishing 
cooperative  programs  In  the  field  of  radiation 
preservation  of  food  by  making  available 
equipment  and  technical  advice. 

a.  That  the  United  States  propose  that  the 
lAKA  and  the  FAG  consider  greater  exchange 
al  information  on  the  economics  of  food 
handling  (food  spoilage,  distribution  prob- 
lems, etc.) . 

Ploicahare 

1  That,  while  it  Is  premature  to  make  a 
poeltlve  recomntendatlon  for  a  specific  co- 
operative project,  it  Is  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  research  and  de- 
velopment and  Btudlea  of  poaaible  Plowshare 
projects. 

Health  and  aalety 

1.  (a)  That  the  United  SUte*  encourage 
the  development  by  the  appropriate  inter- 
national organizations  of  health  and  safety 
standards  governing  the  many  and  varlfSd  a|>- 
plicaticms  oi  atomic  energy. 

(b)  That  in  this  developmaa*  U.8.  repre- 
sentatives to  these  intetaattonal  organiza- 
tions maka  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
recommecKlatkina  of  the  various  organlxa- 
tlons  are  In  aocoid  with  each  ot^her. 

3.  That    the    United   States   actively    par- 
ticipate In  the  lASA  [irogram  of  periodic  re- 
view and    further   develo|xnent   of   intern^ 
tional  transportation  regulations. 

3.  That  the  United  States  facilitate  Its  own 
participation  In  international  commerce  by 
cloeely  following  International  developments 
with  appropriate  amendments  to  Its  own 
transportation  regulations. 

4  Th:it  the  United  States  oonUnue  to 
make  available  to  the  tABA  lu  own  serr- 
Icee.  both  In  the  development  of  standards 
and  in  the  evaluation  of  haaards  associated 
with  the  siting  and  operation  of  proposed 
reactors. 

5.  That  the  United  States  urge  the  XAXA  to 
enconrage  member  nations  to  supplement 
VB.  epidemiological  studies  of  the  blologtoal 
haeards  tt  exposure  to  high  ooncentrattons 
of  radJoactlve  decay  products  of  radon  in 
uranltim  mining. 


a.  That  the  United  States  press  vigorously 
the  further  development  of  criteria  for  radio- 
logical protection. 

AsalsUtnce  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  aocident 
I.  That  the  United  Statea  support  an  lAKA 
International  arrangement  on  aaslstance  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  accident  Involving  a 
serious  radiation  haeard  or  damage. 

Nucleer  data  standardi  — 

1.  That  the  United  States  propose  that 
the  IAEA  play  an  active  role  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  in  coordinating  meastirements 
on  nuclear  data  and  In  providing  for  the 
comparison  of  methods  of  measurements. 
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While  preparing  the  report  the  committee 
had  the  benefit  of  close  and  continuous  con- 
sultations with  Government  officials. 

SUMMABT 

Cooperation    in    monetary   affairs 

International  cooperation  in  monetary 
affairs  must  characterize  the  futtire  if  we 
are  to  achieve  ovu  goals  of  sound  and  vigor- 
ous growth  of  world  trade.  Investment,  out- 
put, and  employment. 

A  strong  dollar,  conunandlng  the  confi- 
dence of  all.  Is  an  Indispensable  element  of 
s  strong  International  monetary  system. 
An  end  to  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits 
IS,  therefore,  an  essential  element  In  the 
Improvement  of  the  International  monetary 
system. 

Sustained  equilibrium  In  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments  over  time  Is 
essential,  and  should  be  accomplished  with- 
out heavy  reliance  on  measures  which  are 
now  necessary   on  a   temporary  basis. 

There  Is  no  overall  lack  ctf  international 
liquidity  at  present,  but  steps  must  be  taken 
uow  against  the  day  when  U.S.  deficits  no 
longer  supply,  as  they  have  supplied  in  re- 
cent times,  large  annual  additions  to  mone- 
tary reserves. 

The  following  broad  lines  of  approach  to 
improvement  of  the  International  monetary 
system  are  already  In  use  and  would.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  ConiLmlttee,  be  worth  continu- 
ing and  even  expanding : 

The  use  of  bilateral  Instrumenta  and  tech- 
niques now  serving  as  short-term  bufTers: 
continued  search  for  ways  to  make  the  use 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund's  re- 
sources an  even  more  valuable  reserve  asset, 
in  appropriate  amounts  and  under  appropri- 
ate circumstances;  extended  and  more  gen- 
eral use  of  medium-term  credits  In  the  form 
of  foreign  currency  denominated  bonds  or 
similar  Instruments;  and  study  and  evalua- 
ton  of  proposals  to  provide  a  method  for 
creating  a  supplementary  reserve  asset 
should  this  prove  necessary.  The  payments 
system  of  the  future  should  rest  upon  the 
foundations  of  discipline — appropriate  fis- 
cal, monetary,  and  other  economic  poli- 
cies— In  each  of  the  countries  concerned, 
and  should  be  such  as  to  avoid  continuous 
payments  deficits  or  surpluses  (but  without 
resort  to  destructively  abrupt  adjustments.) 

The  course  of  careful  exploration  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  with  U.S.  trading  partners  In 
the  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  on  appro- 
priate future  Improvement  of  the  Interna- 
tional system  is  sound. 

Cooperation  in  development  finance 
International  cooperation  in  development 
finance  should  give  emphasis  to: 

1.  Cooperation  through  the  World  Bank 
and  regional  multilateral  banking  Institu- 
tions, such  as  the  development  banks  of  La- 
tin America.  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  World 
Bank  should  play  an  Increasing  role  In  co- 
ordinating development  anslstance  furnished 
by  Industrial  nations. 

2.  Development  finance  Institutions  should 
seek  to  broaden  and  improve  the  base  for 
resources,  through  means  such  as  coopera- 
tive action  to  strengthen  capital  markets 
generally. 

3.  The  sharply  rising  burden  of  foreign 
debt  service  of  the  developing  countries 
should  get  concerted  attention:  as  one  ele- 
ment, all  developed  nations  should  support 
and  help  strengthen  the  International  De- 
velopment  Association. 

4  It  should  be  fully  recognized  that  the 
basic  effort  In  economic  development  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  developing  nations  them- 
selves, who  must,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vide an  environment  conduslve  to  domestic 
and  outside  capital  Investment. 

6.  Fresh  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  In  developing 
countries,  including  sound  partnership  ar- 
rangements between  United  States  and  local 


companies,  and  early  approval  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes. 

INTEXNATIONAI.  COOPXXATIOM  IN  MONSrAXT  AN9 
DKVXLOPKENT  FINANCK   IIATIMUS 

Over  the  past  two  decades  International 
cooperation  In  the  fields  of  monetary  affairs 
and  development  finance  has  become  a 
deeply  Ingrained  operational  habit  among 
governments,  both  broad  In  scope  and  In- 
tensive In  detail.  Side  by  side,  and  to  an  In- 
creasing degree  In  concert  with  such  Institu- 
tional development,  the  role  of  private  fi- 
nancial and  business  entitles  has  grown  in 
imptortance  and  In  contribution.  Both  of 
these  developments  have  facilitated  the  very 
substantial  progress  achieved  In  the  post-war 
world  economy.  To  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  it 
Is  essential  to  take  stock  of  the  present  and 
consider  our  course  for  the  future  in  all  Im- 
portant segments  of  International  finance. 

CHAPTEB    I.    THE    BACKGROtTND 

i4  /7iferrutf<on<z{  monetary  cooperation 

A  well-functlonlng  International  pay- 
ments system  is  essential  to  the  expansion 
and  balanced  growth  of  world  trade,  out- 
put and  employment.  The  central  features 
of  the  present  system  include  the  dollar  as 
a  major  trading  and  reberve  currency  In 
fixed  relation  to  gold,  the  continued  role  of 
sterling,  private  credit  facilities  for  financing 
trade  and  payments,  and,  on  the  official  level, 
a  growing  network  of  International  mone- 
tary cooperation.  In  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  past  two  decades  this  monetary  and  pay- 
ments system  has  effectively  met  the  de- 
mands placed  on  It.  Highly  fiexlble  and 
adaptive.  It  has  facilitated  vast  gains. 

Restrlctlonlsm.  competitive  devaluations 
and  other  "beggar  my  neighbor"  policies 
characteristic  of  the  thirties  have  been 
largely  averted.  Reconstruction  and  peace- 
time growth  were  strenghtened.  In  the  past 
decade  alone,  world  tra-le  has  doubled  and 
very  substantial  Increases  In  output  In  real 
terms  have  been  common.  While  there 
have  been  problems,  economic  gains  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  free  world  have  been  most 
encouraging. 

The  foundation  for  postwar  International 
monetary  cooperation  was  laid  In  1M4  when 
44  nations  met  at  Bretton  Woods.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  world  wax  nations  as- 
sembled there  were  mindful  of  a  need  to 
find  an  alternative  to  the  exchange  tactics 
and  trade  restrictions  of  the  thirties  by  which 
governments,  often  at  the  expense  of  each 
other,  vainly  sought  to  maintain  employment 
and  uphold  living  standards.  The  alterna- 
tive was  conceived  as  a  comprehensive  struc- 
ture that  would  Institutionalize  cooperation 
In  exchange  policies  as  a  normal  mode  of 
behavior  for  nations  at  peace.  The  result 
was  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
brought  Into  being  just  two  decades  ago. 

International  Monetary  P^ind 
The  Fund's  objectives  were  defined  as  the 
promotion  of  International  monetary  co- 
operation, exchange  rate  stability,  and  the 
elimination  of  exchange  restrictions.  These 
alms  were  regarded  not  as  ends  In  themselves 
but  as  means  of  facilitating  the  expansion  of 
International  trade  and  helping  all  Fund 
members  to  achieve  and  maintain  high  levels 
of  production,  employment,  and  income. 
Rules  of  conduct  were  prescribed  and  re- 
sources and  technical  know-how  were 
mobilized  with  which  the  Fund  could  assist 
members,  when  necessary,  to  follow  these 
rules. 

As  a  medltmi-term  credit  Institution,  the 
Fund  stands  ready  to  provide  Its  members 
with  monetary  resotirces  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  temjxirary  payments  difficulties 
through  orderely  and  constructive  measures 
rather  than  Internationally  destructive  ones. 
Its  transactions  take  the  form  of  sales  of 


foreign  currencies  to  members  In  exchange 
for  the  member's  own  currency.  Through  Its 
policies  and  operations,  and  through  consul- 
tations with  its  members,  the  Fund  Is  an 
effective  instrument  In  International  finan- 
cial and  monetary  behavior. 

The  Fund  began  operation  vrtth  re- 
sources totaling  $7.2  billion,  consisting  of 
country  quotas  which  determined  for  each 
member  its  contribution,  voting  strength, 
and  the  general  limits  of  Its  ability  to  call 
on  the  Fund's  resources.  Quotas  were  gen- 
erally required  to  be  paid  25  percent  In  gold 
and  the  balance  In  national  currency.  The 
drawing  rights  created  In  return  for  the  gold 
payment  (techmcally,  the  "gold  tranche") 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  Internation- 
al monetary  reserve  asset,  since  foreign  cur- 
rencies equal  to  the  gold  tranche  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Fund  practically  without 
question. 

Additional  medium-term  credits  may  be 
obtained  of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  quota, 
and  In  rare  exceptions  even  somewhat 
beyond  this  limit.  Progressively  stricter 
performance  criteria  must  be  satisfied  as  a 
country  uses  Increasing  amounts  of  Fund 
credits.  Repayment  to  the  Fund,  that  is, 
repurchasing  Its  own  currency  with  gold 
or  convertible  currencies,  Is  required  within 
3  to  5  years. 

Fund  quotas  now  stand  near  910  billion. 
To  further  strengthen  the  Fund  and  with 
It  the  world  payments  system,  members  are 
now  engaged  In  Implementing  a  general  25- 
percent  Increase  In  quotas.  This,  along  with 
some  special  additional  Increases,  will  raise 
the  total  to  about  (21  billion.  Including  (S.2 
billion  for  the  United  SUtes.  "Gold 
tranche"  positions  or  quasi-automatic  draw- 
ing rights,  which  now  stand  at  95.6  billion 
overall,  will  be  Increased  to  $6.8  billion  e* 
a  result  of  this  action. 

The  Fund  has  been  especially  active  in 
recent  years  In  both  developing  and  devel- 
oped cotmtrles.  Dollars,  which  the  Fund 
used  extensively  In  providing  credits  In  ear- 
lier years,  have  in  recent  years  come  back 
to  It  In  repayments  and  with  beneficial 
effect  to  the  United  States  In  financing  Its 
own  deficit.  In  the  last  2  years,  the  United 
States  has  Itself  made  relatively  small  tech- 
nical drawings  from  the  Fund,  and  in  July 
1985  for  the  first  time  made  a  regular  draw- 
ing of  $300  million.  The  United  Kingdom 
In  substantial  operations  drew  $1  billion  in 
1964  and  $1.4  billion  in  1965.  In  both  cases 
calls  were  made  on  the  Fund's  gold  and  on 
the  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  to  ob- 
tain the  needed  countries,  as  the  Fund's 
regular  resources  In  those  currencies  had 
become  limited. 

The  Group  of  10 
The  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  GAB  or  The  Group  of  10, 
took  shape  In  1962  for  aiu  initial  6-year 
period.  It  came  Into  being  as  It  became 
evident  that  the  resources  of  the  Fund  In 
the  form  of  currencies  other  than  dollars 
and  sterling  might  prove  to  be  Insufficient 
in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  world  monetary  system.  A  significant 
Innovation  In  the  payments  system.  It  con- 
sists of  the  10  principal  financial  centers 
within  the  membership  of  the  Fund  (with 
Switzerland,  which  Is  not  a  meml>er  of  the 
Fund,  subsequently  associated  through 
special  arrangements).  The  10  countries 
ag^reed  among  themselves  to  lend  to  the 
Fund,  In  case  of  need,  amounts  of  their 
own  currencies  totaling  $6  billion.  In  the 
course  of  this  financial  association  the  Group 
of  10  has  also  provided  a  framework  for 
other  cooperative  activity.  The  Finance  Min- 
isters and  Central  Bank  Governors  compris- 
ing the  10  meet  from  time  to  time,  and 
their  deputies  even  now  are  considering 
measures  for  Improving  the  functioning  of 
the  international  monetary  system. 
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other  Ponng  trf  Monetary  Cooperation 

The  return  to  oonvertlbUlty  In  tba  Labs 
1»50  •  brought  with  It  tbe  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  hlcbijr  volatile  moremenu  of  capital 
between  financial  centers,  at  tlmea  placing  a 
strain  on  the  STStem.  Sudden  exchange 
market  preaeurea  need  to  be  met  firmly  and 
promptly,  laat  there  be  growing  waves  of 
disruptive  speculation. 

To  meet  such  sltxiatlons.  the  United  States 
In  cooperation  with  11  major  Industrial 
countries  and  the  Bank  for  International 
SettlemenU  established,  beginning  In  1B62.  a 
swap  network  of  short-term  facilities  total- 
ing over  93%  billion.  Because  of  their  na- 
ture and  purpose,  tbsee  swaps  are  essentially 
bilateral  In  coniitructlon  and  operation. 

Under  these  arrangements,  the  United 
States  Is  able  to  acquire  currencies  needed 
for  exchange  market  operations  through 
short-term  swap  operations  rather  than  sell- 
ing gold  to  foreign  monetary  authorities. 
When  the  temporary  outflow  of  funds  re- 
verses itself,  the  swap  can  then  be  reversed. 
The  market  operations,  spot  and  forward, 
themselves  have  undergone  developments 
and  refinements,  so  that  In  a  short  span  of 
years  they  have  become  smooth  working 
techniques. 

Another  recent  addition  to  International 
Ilquldiiy  takes  the  form  of  special  nonnxar- 
ketabie  securities  denominated  In  the  cur- 
rency of  the  creditor  which  the  United  States 
has  issued  to  foreign  monetary  authorities. 
These  range  In  maturities  of  up  to  3  years. 
Such  special  securities  presently  outstanding 
exceed  II  1  billion  and  are  generally  held  as 
reeerves  by  foreign  central  banks. 

In  the  last  few  years,  new  scope  and  im- 
portance has  also  been  attached  to  more 
frequent  consultations  among  those  directly 
concerned  with  policy  and  operations  in  the 
financial  centers.  A  specialized  subgroup  of 
the  Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECDi.  Working  Party 
8.  consisting  primarily  of  senior  ofScers  of 
treasuries  and  central  banks,  meets  fre- 
quently to  come  to  grips  with  problems  in 
the  balance-of -payments  field  and  in  related 
monetary  operations  These  constiltatlons 
are  Importantly  supplemented  by  the  fre- 
quent meetings  of  central  bank  representa- 
tives under  the  aegis  of  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
nationa! Settlements  In  Basle.  Sir'taerland 
More  broailij'  within  the  OECD  forums  exist 
for  con5-j  '.ition  on  the  broad  range  of  eco- 
nomi  -  p<  1;  "a  and  programs  being  pursued 
by  ind.r'.duivi  cojntrlea  which  have  major 
International  financial  and  monetary  con- 
■equencee. 

B.  Cooperation   in  development  /inanee 

Just  as  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  in 
1944  sought  to  further  monetary  cooperation. 
It  also  sought  to  attack  the  financing  prob- 
lems o<  reconstruction  and  development 
Long-term  financial  resources  were  needed 
at  reasonable  rates  by  the  countries 
destroved  by  var  as  well  as  by  nations  whose 
econon-.t--  fv-i'.er.*!als  have  not  yet  been  de- 
Teloped  The  World  Bank  was  established 
for  these  pur^xjees  to  complement  the  pro- 
posed medium-term  Intematlonal  Monetary 
Tund  In  the  payments  field. 

The  World  Bank 
Tie  Interi;*'. ioritu  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
t.on  and  Dei.plopment  (IB&O)  established 
ac  the  enu  of  IMS  has  grown  to  a  member- 
ship of  over  lOO  countrlas — all  also  required 
to  be  members  of  the  Fund.  Ita  authorised 
capita;  has  been  increased  from  an  original 
SIO  bUuon  u>  tiie  present  133  bUUon.  Al- 
most dO  perceiu  of  the  capital  Is  callable 
and  serves  as  backing  for  b«:inds  which  the 
World  Bank  issues  :u  »'or;d  capital  Btarkets. 
The  Bank  has  borrowed  a  total  of  over  14.6 
bilUoQ  IQ  eight  currencies  to  finance  Its  loan 
o  pers Uons.  In  addition,  the  Bank  has  sold 
•  '.  a  biliion  ot  loans  from  Its  portfolio  to 
private  investors,  and  generally  has  promoted 
both  a  broadening  of  private  capital  markets 


and  increasing  the  return  of  many  of  Its 
borrowers  to  these  markets. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  the  Bank  made 
almost  a  half  bUlloB  dollars  of  loans  to  speed 
reconstruction  la  Western  Europe.  Since 
then  its  principal  focus  has  been  on  lending 
to  the  developing  countries. 

The  bulk  of  the  Bank's  »8.8  bUUon  total 
lending  has  been  in  such  basic  fields  as 
electric  power  and  transportation,  dams  and 
roads,  railroads  and  ports.  More  than  a  bU- 
Uon dollars  has  been  lent  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment, and  over  a  half  billion  for  agri- 
culture. The  Bank,  has  recently  begun  to 
move  In  new  directions  in  Its  lenclng  with 
loans  for  advanced  and  technical  education 
projects,  water  supply  projects,  and  for  re- 
lendlng  through  lo<^l  agricultural  credit 
institutions.     These  efforts  are  bearing  fruit. 

AflUiates  of  the  World  Bank 

The  Bank  has  grown  frotn  a  single  insti- 
tution into  an  Integrated  family  of  Institu- 
tions. The  Intanatloaal  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (I7C),  established  in  1956,  concentrates 
exclusively  on  financing  private  enterprise 
development.  Essentially  as  eatalysrt  for 
much  larger  private  investment,  IPC  has  a 
small  revolving  capital  and  has  made  net 
commitments  of  over  $115  million  In  a 
broad  variety  of  private  industrial  enter- 
prises located  In  30  countries,  llie  IPC  has 
recently  obtained  authority  to  borrow  from 
the  World  Bank,  and  thus  has  increased  sub- 
stantially Its  resources  available  for  private 
enterprise  lending. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA)  as  established  In  1060.  repre- 
sented a  new  response  to  the  need  for  sound 
credits  on  easy  repayment  terms  for  the 
poorer  countries.  Its  50-year,  interest-free 
terms  are  designed  to  pemxlt  countries  fac- 
ing a  serious  problem  of  servicing  further 
external  debt  on  conventional  terms  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  their  development 
through  external  borrowing  without  aggra- 
vating their  payments  situation.  IDA  has 
now  conunitted  over  tl  billion  for  develop- 
ment projects  on  Its  own  especially  favorable 
terms.  '  cs  original  91  billion  capital  Is  being 
replenished  and  consideration  of  further  re- 
source needs  will  soon  be  undertaken. 

Regional  and  Other  Development 
Institutions 

On  the  regional  level,  the  Inter-Americaa 
Development  Bank,  established  in  10&9,  met 
a  financial  need  for  hemispheric  cooperation 
among  the  American  Republics.  It  has  made 
great  strides  and  has  become  la  a  real  sense 
the  bank  of  the  Alliance,  its  fnlnclpal  finan- 
cial arm  During  1064  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  came  into  being,  and  Asian  plans 
for  an  Asian  Development  Bank  are  raprtdly 
taking  shape. 

effective  International  cooperation  requires 
effective  International  coordination  of  the 
lending  policies,  philosophies,  and  practices 
of  donor  countries  and  Institutions  in  the 
various  phases  of  development  finance.  This 
has  been  recognized  for  some  time  by  the 
United  States  whose  major  role  both  in  Its 
own  programs  and  through  the  multilateral 
Institutions  in  the  development  effort  is  well 
known.  The  World  Bank  has  brought  capital 
exporting  countries  together  in  major  con- 
sortia and  has  started  consultative  groups 
on  several  developing  countries.  The  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  (DAC)  of  the 
OECD  located  In  Paris  and  numbering  14  of 
the  major  countries  providing  development 
assistance  also  provides  an  Important  method 
of  consulting  on  direct  assistance  efforts. 
These  consultative  techniques  are  generally 
receiving  increasing  emphasis. 

Tbe  Private  Sector 

Increasingly  from  the  latter  period  of  the 
Manhall  plan  and  through  the  period  at 
steady  growth  of  the  developed  countries, 
piivats  banking  and  Investment  has  fuUUletf 

an  essential  need  for  credit  and  capital  re- 


sources. In  this  the  U.S.  capital  nuirkets 
and  direct  Inrestraent  of  U.S.  capital  over- 
seas have  played  a  substantial  role.  T^iLb 
fiow  was  Indispensable  to  an  expanding  world 
economy,  particularly  at  a  ttm^when  other 
Industrial  countries  were  short  of  capital. 

In  the  developing  countries,  increasing  ef- 
forts to  channel  and  attract  private  resource.': 
have  been  markedly  assisted  by  the  example 
and  support  of  Intematlonal  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  role  played  by  private  resources,  initia- 
tives, and  effective  demand  has  been  accentu- 
ated by  having  to  compensate  for  lack  o( 
adequately  developed  capital  markets  abroad 

CHAFTKS    n.    WazaX    OO    WX    STANDt 

International  financial  and  monetary  co- 
operation have  become  commonplace  in  thf 
postwar  period.  While  occasional  failure; 
or  frictions  In  cooperative  efforts  tend  to  com- 
mand attention,  the  very  sizable  positlvr- 
achievements  are  clearly  manifest. 

A  triple-faceted  structure  of  Internationa; 
cooperation  now  exists  to  meet  a  variety  oi 
financial  stresses  and  strains  on  the  system 
An  efficient  network  of  immediately  available 
foreign  exchange  swap  facilities  among  th'' 
key  central  banks  provides  a  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  threats  in  the  major  foreign  ex 
change  markets.  The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  supplemented  by  the  general  ar- 
rangements to  borrow,  provides  a  second  line 
of  defense  for  all  Its  members  with  medium - 
term  resources.  Finally,  the  Internationa: 
attack  on  Intolerably  low  levels  of  well  bein? 
In  the  lesser  developed  countries  Is  centered 
in  the  World  Bank  family  which  provides 
long-term  financing  for  development. 

This  three -pronged  Institutional  structure 
is  buttressed  and  Interlocked  with  a  number 
of  consultative  techniques.  At  many  level.= 
and  In  many  forums  face-to-face  discussions 
among  financial  officials  now  provide  an  Im- 
portant lubricant  for  the  smooth  and  coordi- 
nated functioning  of  the  formal  machinery 
that  has  been  built.  These  include,  for  ex- 
ample, ad  hoc  meetings  of  experts,  monthly 
meetlng  of  Central  Bank  Governors,  period! 
meetings  of  Working  Party  Three,  of  the 
OECD,  and  anniial  meetings  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  103-natlon  IMF  and  World  Bank 

(a)  Short-term  official  credits:  In  the 
1980-31  p>erlod  It  proved  impossible  to  raise 
•  160  million  in  central  bank  credits  to  cope 
with  an  imminent  threat  to  tbe  world's 
monetary  system,  which  soon  materialized 
This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  with  1964  when  t3 
billion  was  quickly  mobilized  in  short-tenn 
omclal  credit  for  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
have  now  been  funded  into  medium-tern 
credits  through  the  IMF  and  breathing  Ume 
for  corrective  actions  made  possible.  Recent 
further  action  to  extend  lines  of  credit  to  tbe 
United  Kingdom  in  a  less  critical  environ- 
ment is  also  notable. 

The  defenses  of  the  dollar  include  a  ring 
of  reciprocal  swap  commitments  amounting 
to  about  (SI,  billion  which  gave  It  assured 
short-term  credit  facilities  In  all  the  major 
currencies.  At  the  same  time  these  facili- 
ties give  support  to  each  of  the  partners  of 
the  United  States.  These  accomodations  and 
related  market  techniques,  now  fully  tested 
and  confidently  employed  by  monetary  au- 
thorities, proved  their  value  in  meeting 
shocks  to  tbe  intematlonal  payments  sys- 
tem such  as  during  the  Cuban  crisis  and  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

As  an  initial  buffer  against  serious  threau 
to  stability  In  the  foreign  exchange  market 
and  as  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
partners  in  particular  circumstances,  the  in- 
struments and  techniques  now  in  operation 
not  only  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of  the 
system  but  point  to  their  potential  in  the 
future. 

(b)  Medium- t«rm  credits:  The  Intema- 
tlonal Moostary  rund.  as  a  oentral  and  basic 
element   of  monetary   cooperation,   provides 
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an  International  pool  of  gold  and  eurrenclest 
that  governments  have  already  uncondition- 
ally committed  to  it.  Moreover,  with  Its  reg- 
ular resources  supplemented  by  the  general 
arrangements  to  borrow,  the  Fund  can  call 
upon  up  to  M  billion  In  major  currencies. 

Today,  we  have  in  the  FundVk  proven 
mechanism.  This,  however.  does^Mt  mean 
that  the  monetary  machinery  ptvVlded  by 
the  Fund  cannot  be  further  p«rfe<S^fd  or  that 
it  can  substitute  for  effective  efforts  by 
major  countries  to  manage  their  interna- 
tional accounts  appropriately  over  the  longer 
pull.  There  may.  for  example,  be  a  need  to 
perfect  our  methods  of  adding  to  the  growth 
of  International  monetary  reserves  through 
some  supplementary  type  of  rsserve  creation 
at  some  time  in  the  future.  Recurring 
strains  on  sterling  exchange  has  drawn  at- 
tention in  the  monetary  field.  The  per- 
sistent surplus  of  continental  Europe,  re- 
flected In  a  near  tripling  of  reserves  in  the 
last  decade,  and  the  persistent  deficit  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  with  Its  associated 
large  gold  outflow,  are  widely  recognized  as 
circumstances  requiring  fundamental  at- 
tention. 

(c)  Long-term  development  flnaoiclng: 
Unlike  an  earlier  p«rlod.  we  now  have  in 
being  an  International  Institutional  frame- 
work designed  to  assist  In  the  effective  trans- 
fer of  needed  resources  and  techniques  from 
developed  to  developing  countries.  Nations 
are  joined  together  In  a  ccanmon  effort  to 
help  raise  dangerously  low  ll-vlng  standards 
In  an  era  where  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology has  collapsed  distances  and  the  bene- 
fits of  growing  economies  and  world  trade 
are  apparent  to  all. 

Some  part  of  this — hopefxilly  an  Increas- 
ing part— can  be  provided  by  private  busl- 
nees  and  the  financial  community.  The  role 
of  International  cooperation  at  the  Govem- 
aaent  level  remains  vital,  however.  At  the 
center  Is  the  World  Bank  family  operating 
on  a  'worldwide  basis;  providing  develop- 
ment financing  on  conventional  and  on  easy 
repayment  terms,  as  well  as  equity  and  loan 
capital  for  private  enterix-lse  projects.  At- 
tuned to  regional  needs  but  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  worldwide  Institutions, 
Independent  multilateral  banks  serving  the 
continents  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia  are  In  being  or  In  the  proc«ae  of  con- 
sideration. 

To  be  sure,  improvements  of  the  existing 
framework  are  and  will  continue  to  be  nec- 
essary; some  of  these  are  going  forward  to- 
day. The  attack  cm  development  Is,  in  a 
real  sense.  Itself  still  In  the  developing 
stages.  The  development  finance  Institu- 
tions, as  they  seek  to  t^  the  private  capital 
markets  for  added  reaources,  are  confronted 
also  with  tbe  task  of  stimulating  the  de- 
velopment of  some  of  those  very  markets 
they  seek  to  enter.  New  problems  are  aris- 
ing as  the  burden  of  repayments  of  the  cap- 
ital-needy developing  countries  Increase. 
Are  the  potential  consequences  only  on  the 
developing  countries  or  also  on  tbe  fabric 
of  tbe  international  credit  structure  as  well? 
How  do  the  multilateral  development  finance 
Institutions  play  their  proper  role  not  only 
In  coping  with  emerging  problenxs.  but  with 
the  existing  ones  as  well?  The  problems  are 
by  no  means  all  financial  and  involve  ques- 
tions ot  the  transfer  and  utilization  of  real 
resources,  skills,  and  technology.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  solutions  must  be  ad  hoc,  but 
these  and  myriad  other  problems  are  high 
on  the  ctiTTent  agenda. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  In'ternatlonal  co- 
operation In  monetary  and  development  fi- 
nance today  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
IMO's.  Short-term  financial  pressures  have 
been  eased,  orderly  economic  adjustment 
supported,  and  growth  and  development  en- 
couraged. IfS'veTtbelsss.  real  problems  exist. 
What  Is  the  futurs  «<  tbess  various  ap- 
>*otiBbBa  toward  meeting  emergency  preb- 
l«ins*    Bow  earn  these  liuUtuU»ns  be  further 


developed  and  the  techniques  and  operations 
refined,  the  economies  upon  which  they  de- 
pend for  ultimate  resources  further  ex- 
I>andedT  And  how  can  tbe  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  developing  countries  be  fur- 
thered by  "raoi^rw  consistent  with  our  eco- 
nomic traditions? 

CHAPTBi  m.  THE  ruTxmK 
A.  International  monetary  cooperation 
The  international  monetary  system,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  must  insure  adequate 
financing  to  meet  the  needs  both  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors  In  transactions 
transcending  national  boundaries.  In  the 
private  sector  It  is  a  matter  of  insuring  the 
financing  of  an  expanding  international 
trade  and  facilitating  needed  private  invest- 
ment abroad;  In  the  public  sector  of  insur- 
ing the  ability  ot  financial  authorities  to  deal 
effectively  with  pressures  on  the  system.  The 
continuing  grovpth  in  the  volume  of  interna- 
tional transactions  may  increase  the  ampli- 
tude of  swings  in  payments  surpluses  and 
deficits  which  m\i6t  be  financed  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner. 

The  dollar  has  played  a  key  role  In  facil- 
itating the  international  exchange  of  goods 
and  services.  It  may  be  noted  that  free  world 
exports  in  1964  totaled  $16  bUllon — In  1964, 
•163  bUllon.  The  dollar  has  proven  its  bene- 
fit to  the  payments  system  as  a  monetary 
Instrument  which  can  flow  smoothly  through 
the  exchange  markets,  through  private  bands 
and  through  official  channels.  The  dollav 
win  continue  to  serve  as  the  world's  primary 
trading  currency  and,  indeed,  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  In  foreign  monetary 
reserves  as  well. 

Dollars  held  abroad  privately  have  about 
doubled  over  the  past  decade,  a  rate  closely 
parallel  to  the  Increase  in  world  trade.  These 
ZMYw  total  about  912  billion  in  private  bands, 
and  there  Is  another  $15  bUllon  held  as 
official  reserves:  together  they  clearly  point 
to  the  essentiality  of  sustaining  unimpialred 
confidence  in  the  dollar's  value  and  useful- 
ness, both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  demon- 
strates the  need  to  achieve  equilibrium  In 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  That  will  be 
a  prime  factor  In  assuring  that  outstanding 
liquidity — the  means  of  payment  in  the  in- 
ternational  economy — does  not  shrink  as  a 
result  of  heavy  demands  on  the  U.S.  gold 
stock. 

There  Is.  and  must  be,  no  question  of  tbe 
Intent  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  un- 
Innpalred  the  confidence  in  tbe  value  of  Its 
currency — to  maintain  a  strong,  sound,  and 
stable  dollar  and  behind  It  a  strong  and 
competitive  economy.  Tbe  United  States 
has  substantially  Improved  its  competitive 
position  internationally  over  recent  years. 
It  is  of  fvmdamental  Importance  that  wage- 
price  developments  do  not  jeopardize  this 
relationship.  In  tbls  regard,  tbe  substan- 
tial shrinkage  In  our  trade  surplus  so  far 
this  year  provides  a  reminder  of  the  need 
to  be  altt^  to  any  adverse  trends.  U.S.  per- 
formance In  this  area  of  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  doubly  Important  since  It  will  play 
a  major  role  In  establlahing  the  basis  for 
"thawing  out"  the  measures  taken  over  re- 
cent years  to  curtail  the  outflow  of  dollars 
and  thus  cut  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits more  imniedlately.  Action  on  the  im- 
mediate problem  was  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances — but  the  measures  must,  in 
fact  ae  in  planning,  prove  clearly  temporary. 
Ebitended  reliance  on  measures  of  restraint 
can  be  self-defeating  in  the  longer  rtin. 
The  U.S.  capital  market  can  be  expected  t« 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  world 
economy  of  the  future  and  can  protnise  an 
clement  of  strength  to  tbs  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

There  are  sources  of  strength  in  our  bal- 
ance sf  payments  that  should  show  througb 
Increasingly,  and  current  developments 
should  also  aid  In  attaining  a  positlos  when 
temporary  measvires  can  be  reduced  or  elimi- 


nated. No  one  can  predict  tbs  timing  witb 
any  precision — but  the  favorable  factors  In- 
clude, In  addition  to  a  strong  trade  account, 
heavier  returns  on  UJS.  Inveatmenu  abroad, 
greater  participation  by  our  allies  abroad  In 
meeung  tbe  needs  of  the  developing  nations, 
the  develc^ment  of  capital  markets  and  the 
fashioning  of  a  broader  range  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  tools  abroad  for  actaleving  better 
adjustment  to  payments  Invbalances.  Spend- 
ing by  the  U  S.  Government  must  of  course 
continue  to  be  scrutinized  closely  and  every 
saving  made  that  can  be  made  within  tbe 
carefully  defined  limits  of  national  policy. 
The  needs  of  the  developing  nations  must  not 
be  set  aside  and  our  contribution — directly 
and  through  the  International  lendltig  agen- 
cies whose  activities  should  be  closely  defined 
and  coordinated — will  continue  to  be 
important 

We  are  also  aware  that  Just  as  there  Is  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  deficit  In  its  balance  of 
payments,  there  Is  also  a  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  nations  with  persistent 
surpluses,  the  counterpart  of  the  U.S.  deficit, 
to  adjust  their  payments  balance  and  reduce 
pressures  on  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. Fiscal  tools  can  tisefuUy  play  a  larger 
role  in  many  such  countries. 

We  have  noted  earlier  in  this  study  that 
the  current  payments  system  both  reflects 
and  requires  a  measure  of  International  fi- 
nancial cooperation  on  many  levels.  The 
payments  system,  as  now  developed  and  re- 
inforced, Includes  cooperative  actions  in 
foreign  exchange  markets,  pro\'lslon  of  bi- 
lateral short-term  swap  credits  by  central 
banks  and  expanded  medium-term  credit  fa- 
cilities at  the  Internationa]  Monetary 
Fund.  This  system  has  served  the  free 
world  well  in  facilitating  greatly  enlarged 
volume  of  International  trade  and  in  meeting 
speculative  outbursts  or  other  threats  to 
orderly  foreign  exchange  markets.  These 
arrangements  appropriately  expanded  and 
reinforced  can  also  serve  well  in  the  future — 
and.  Indeed  provide  the  underpinning  for 
further  steps  that  might  be  taken  within  the 
scope  of  a  free  enterprise  economy  to  insure 
a  payments  system  attuned  to  developing 
needs. 

We  do  not  see  any  overall  lack  of  inter- 
national liquidity  at  this  time  or  in  the  Im- 
mediate future.  Although  it  may  seem  pre- 
mature to  some,  it  Is.  nevertheless,  essen- 
tial to  gain  intematlonal  agreement  on  the 
etepe  that  might  appropriately  be  taken  if 
and  when  any  threat  of  a  lack  in  Interna- 
tional liquidity  tends  to  Inhibit  the  mutual- 
ly beneficial  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

As  the  United  States  achieves  and  main- 
tains balance-of -pa  3rment8  equilibrium,  the 
question  as  to  wsys  to  assure  a  sufBcient 
supply  of  liquidity  will  be  timely.  Clearly, 
the  futvire  supply  of  gold  alone  cannot  give 
this  assurance.  Jtist  as  clearly,  the  United 
States  cannot  be  expected  to  Inctir  a  deficit 
simply  to  meet  that  need.  Current  planning 
therefore  is  essential  to  meet  potential  needs 
of  the  future.  This  underscores  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  efforts  now  being  under- 
taken by  tbe  Group  of  Ten  as  a  first  step 
In  response  to  the  announcement  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  U.S.  readiness 
to  participate  In  an  International  monetary 
conference  which  woiild  be  preceded  by  care- 
Xul  pveparatlon  and  international  eonsults- 
tton  for  agreement  on  basic  Issues. 

Ws  cannot  in  this  report  set  forth  any 
"plan"  for  a  new  "ressrve  asset"  or  tbe  pre- 
cise system  that  should  characteiiae  tbe  fu- 
ture. Nevertheless  some  broad  lines  of  ap- 
ps«ach  already  in  use  seem  dearly  worth 
contlmiilng — even  cxpaiMllng. 

First,  we  would  not  wlab  to  exclude  aa 
appropriate  role  in  any  arrangement  for  tbs 
bUatend  lastrumsnta  and  frbmltiini  'that 
na«  ssrvs  Importantly  to  saXsguasdk  tgrilret 
abrtipt  and   serious   threats   ta  stability  In 
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the  foreign  exchange  market*  and  serve  at 
the  same  time  to  meet  particular  needs  of 
the  two  parties  concerned.  These  tech- 
r'.rjues.  tailored  and  flexible,  are  a  line  of 
defenae  that  protects,  and  even  expands 
liquidity  when  It  Is  temporarily  needed. 

Second,  to  the  extent  that  the  problems 
ahead  are  viewed  as  those  of  assuring  that 
financing  Is  available  to  deal  with  short- 
lived fluctuations  In  private  balances  or 
recurrent  swings  in  national  balance -of -pay- 
ments positions,  the  solution  could  lie,  at 
least  largely.  In  the  range  of  improvel  credit 
availability.  Pnrther  reinforcement  In  the 
International  Monetary  Fund's  resources 
could  well  serve  this  purpose.  TTiere  also 
may  t>e  ways  of  making  P^and  resources  In 
appropriate  amounts  and  over  time  an  even 
more  valuable  reserve  asset  commanding 
greater  automattctty  in  Its  use. 

Third,  the  provision  of  medlvun-term 
credits  through  the  use  of  foreign  currency 
denominated  bonds  or  other  Imaginative  de- 
vices should  not  be  overlooked.  They  might 
also  play  a  useful  supplementary  role  for 
handling  flows  of  funds  unrelated  to  the 
US  balance-of-peyments  deflclt.  There 
might,  for  example,  be  an  expansion  of  such 
securities  among  other  countries  to  provide 
bilateral  reinforcement  to  the  system.  Just 
as  there  might  be,  over  time,  some  stretching 
out  of  the  maturities  of  these  securities. 

Fourth,  the  system  might  be  ftirther 
reinforced  as  a  result  of  concerted  action  to 
devise  supplementary  assets  to  be  held  In 
official  reserves.  Various  proposals  designed 
to  provide  a  method  for  creating  a  supple- 
mentary assets  should  continue  to  be 
studied,  evaluating  them  In  the  light  of  our 
national  Interest  as  well  as  International 
need.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  continue  to  play  a  leading  role  In 
the  payments  system  and  any  arrangement 
should  use  the  framework  of  this  experienced 
organization  based  on  recognized  adherence 
by  member  governments.  Moreover,  the  ar- 
rangement should  be  subject  to  voting  and 
other  procedures  of  an  acceptable  type. 

Fifth,  the  system  should  be  so  constructed 
that  It  rests  solidly  on  foundations  of  eco- 
nomic discipline  in  each  of  the  participating 
countries — Including  appropriate  fiscal,  mon- 
etary and  other  economic  pKiUcles.  It  should 
neither  facilitate  the  running  of  continuous 
balance-of-payments  deficits  by  any  nation, 
nor  should  It  require  shortsighted,  abrupt, 
adjustment  regardless  of  the  consequences 
nationally  and  Internationally. 

In  conclusion,  the  course  of  careful  and 
patient  exploration  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
with  US.  trading  partners  In  the  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation  on  appropriate  future 
Improvement  of  the  international  monetary 
system  Is  sound.  Monetary  cooperation,  so 
fmltfuj  in  the  past,  must  characterize  tbs 
future  Lf  that  future  Is  to  prove  eqvially  or 
more  rewarding. 

B  Future  cooperation  in  development 
financing 

In  the  years  ahead,  even  more  than  In  the 
past.  International  cooperation  In  economic 
development  financing  will  rely  heavily  on 
the  World  Bank  as  a  channel  for  the  flow 
of  capital  from  the  develop>ed  countries  into 
the  developing  world  It  will  be  bulwarked 
on  the  regional  level  by  the  Inter-American 
I>'«:r.pmfr,t  Bank,  the  recently  established 
Atr.rar.  Bank  and  the  emerging  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  The  spectrum  of  hopes,  reali- 
ties and  reapr.nslbilltles  in  carrying  out  this 
rooperatlve  ePort  Is  broad.  Only  a  few  wlU 
be  touched  upon  here. 

In  carrying  out  their  primary  function  of 
channeling  reaourcee  from  the  have  to  the 
have-not  nations,  the  development  finance 
institutions  must  effectively  mobilize  re- 
sources on  the  one  hand  and  Insure  their 
careful  application  on  the  other.  If  these 
institutions  are  to  retain  their  multilateral 
character,  they  cannot  be  heavily  dependent 


on  one  or  a  few  countries  for  resources.  An 
lmp<Mtant  task  of  the  future  will  be  the 
broadening  of  the  base  of  available  resources. 
In  terms  of  capital  markets,  there  is  the  need 
for  more  intensified  development  of  those 
capital  markets  and  technKfues  which  will 
maximize  the  accumulation  of  savings  and 
direct  them  Into  Investment  abroad  where 
the  needs  are  great.  The  development  fi- 
nance institutions  have  a  role  to  play  Ln  the 
strengthening  of  the  markets  they  seek  to 
enter,  just  as  they  have  a  role  to  play  in 
strengthening  the  ability  of  developing 
countries  to  mobilize  their  domestic  savings. 
And  the  development  of  other  capital  mark- 
ets becomes  even  more  urgent  at  those  times 
when  the  United  States  faces  balance-of-pay- 
ments strains.  Urgent  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  broadening  the  base  of  financial 
support  of  development  Institutions  and 
calls  for  cooperative  action  to  strengthen 
capital  markets  generally. 

A  second  major  problem  Is  presented  by 
the  sharply  rising  burden  of  foreign  debt 
service  of  the  developing  countries.  In  some 
cases  the  threat  of  default,  with  potential 
heavy  cost  to  lender  and  borrower  ailke.  was 
Imminent.  The  problem  has  many  facets. 
The  International  Development  Association 
Is  an  outstanding  example  of  creative  adap- 
tation to  meet  this  emerging  need  while  con- 
tributing to  sound  development,  on  a  basis 
In  which  all  the  capital  exporting  countries 
share  in  the  cost.  The  question  of  replenish- 
ment of  IDA  resources  is  now  before  the 
World  Beuik  members.  It  has  already  com- 
mitted the  bulk  of  lu  $16  billion  resources 
for  sound  loans  on  its  easy  repayment  terms 
where  this  was  required.  New  governmental 
contributions  from  all  developed  nations  on 
a  substantial  scale  will  be  necessary  If  Its  Im- 
portant work  Is  to  go  forward.  These  na- 
tions should  fully  support  the  continuation 
and  strengthening  of  this  experiment  In  In- 
ternational  development   cooperation. 

In  strengthening  the  fabric  of  develop- 
ment institutions  on  the  regional  level,  there 
may  be  an  even  more  Important  role  for 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  as  the 
financial  arm  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
In  Asia,  a  strong  start  has  been  made  toward 
the  early  establishment  of  an  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  especially  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  countries  of 
the  region.  It  Is  already  showing  Its  pK)tentlal 
to  mobilize  resources  within  the  region  and 
to  attract  funds  from  a  wide  number  of  coun- 
tries outside  of  It.  Present  plans  call  for  a 
capital  structure  of  •!  billion,  of  which  the 
United  States  and  Japan  would  each  provide 
up  to  taoo  million,  and  other  industrial 
countries,  both  regional  and  nonregional. 
would  provide  a  further  $300  million.  Once 
eetabllshed.  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
could  serve  not  only  as  a  financing  Institu- 
tion but  also  as  a  focus  for  regional  coopera- 
tion on  a  broad  front. 

Apart  from  these  Immediate  steps  to 
strengthen  the  institutional  arrangements 
for  cooperation  In  development  financing, 
there  Is  a  wide  scope  for  long-range  Improve- 
ment In  the  coordination  of  bilateral  aid 
programs  and  aid  policies.  The  World  Bank 
has  pioneered  in  the  process  of  coordinating 
aid  programs  of  multiple  donors  In  par- 
ticular recipient  countries  through  aid  con- 
sortia and  less  formal  consultative  groups. 
If  numerous  bilateral  aid  programs  are  to 
provide  the  maximum  contribution  to  de- 
velopment, and  resources  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  highest  priority  uses,  and  performance 
In  developing  countries  is  to  be  more  ef- 
fectively elicited,  the  number  of  key  coun- 
tries for  which  such  coordination  arrange- 
ments are  available  will  have  to  be  Increased. 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  private  enter- 
prise In  the  development  process  also  requires 
fresh  emphasis  in  the  years  ahead.  An  all- 
out  effort  of  the  developing  countries  to  at- 
tract private  capital  is  essential.  T^e  en- 
couragement  of   well-conceived    partnership 


arrangements  between  the  United  States  and 
local  companies  Is  especially  important  to  the 
future  development  of  many  nations.  And 
the  development  finance  Institutions  have  an 
important  part  to  play  In  contributing  to  a 
fresh  em^^asis.  Recent  actions  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  International  Finance 
Corptoratlon  is  one  example  of  a  move  in  this 
direction.  As  another  Important  action, 
early  ratification  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  World  Bank-sponsored 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes  would  contribute  Importantly  to 
this  new  lmp>etus  for  private  Investment. 

Satisfactory  progress  on  the  fronts  out- 
lined win  by  no  means  automatically  solve  all 
the  serious  financial  problems  confronting 
the  developing  country  finance  effort.  Much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  and  basic  to  all 
la  what  Is  done  by  developing  countries  them- 
selves and  their  will  and  determination  to- 
ward integrating  their  economies  with  the 
free  world  community.  We  look  forward  to 
various  approaches  to  the- problem  which  will 
assure  the  full  emergence,  soundly  based,  of 
the  developing  countries  into  the  mainstream 
of  world  trade,  the  increasing  satisfaction  of 
the  basic  wants  of  their  peoples,  and  with  It 
all,  the  development  of  the  full  potential  in 
these  lands  and  around  the  world. 

CHAPTXX    rV.    RECOMMCNDATIONB 

A.  IntematioTial  monetary  cooperation 

1.  International  monetary  cooperation 
must  characterize  the  future  if  that  future 
Is  to  prove  rewarding  in  providing  an  ex- 
panding and  balanced  growth  of  world  trade. 
Investment,  output,  and  employment, 

2.  In  building  on  the  present  system,  there 
must  be  no  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the 
dollar  to  serve  as  a  world  trading  currency 
and  to  play  an  Important  role  In  interna- 
tional monetary  reserves.  Behind  a  strong, 
sound,  and  stable  dollar  must  be  a  strong  and 
competitive  VS.  economy. 

3.  There  Is  no  overall  lack  of  International 
liquidity  at  the  present  time:  it  is  essential, 
however,  to  gain  international  agreement  on 
steps  that  might  be  taken  if  and  when  lack 
of  liquidity  threatens  mutually  beneficial 
exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

4.  The  Committee  does  not  set  forth  any 
plan  for  the  precise  International  payments 
system  of  the  future;  nevertheless,  there  are 
some  broad  lines  of  approach  already  in  use 
worth  continuing  and  even  expanding. 

(a)  There  should  be  an  appropriate  role 
In  any  new  arrangement  for  the  bilateral  in- 
struments and  techniques  that  now  serve 
as  short-term  buffers  to  threats  to  the 
system. 

(b)  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
should  continue  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  payments  system.  Ways  should  be 
sought  to  make  Its  resources,  In  appropriate 
amounts  and  at  appropriate  times,  an  even 
more  valuable  reserve  asset. 

(c)  Medium-term  credits  through  the  use 
of  foreign  currency  denominated  bonds,  or 
similar  Instruments,  should  continue  to  have 
a  place  in  the  system.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  an  expansion  of  their 
use  among  other  countries,  and  over  time, 
some  stretching  out  In  their  maturities. 

(d)  Various  f>ropoeals  to  provide  a  method 
for  creating  a  supplementaxy  asset  to  be  held 
in  ofllcial  reserves  should  be  studied  and 
evaluated  In  the  light  of  our  national  In- 
terest as  well  as  International  need. 

(e)  The  payments  system  of  the  future 
should  rest  on  the  foundations  of  effective 
economic  disciplines  in  each  of  the  countries, 
neither  facilitating  oontlnuous  b«tlance-of- 
payments  deficits  nor  surfduses  nor  requir- 
ing shortsighted  and  destructively  abrupt 
adjustments. 

B.  Development  finance 
1.    Intematlon*!    cooperation    in    develop- 
ment finance  through  the  World  Bank  and 
the  regional  banks  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
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and  Asia  should  be  an  essential  Ingredient 
of  the  future  to  help  assure  the  full  emer- 
gence soxmdly  based,  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  with  this  the  furtber  advance  of 
the  economies  of  all  nations. 

a.  In  effectively  mobilizing  reeources,  the 
development  finance  institutions  should  seek 
to  broaden  the  base  of  available  resources, 
and  In  this  regard  cooperative  action  to 
strengthen  capital  markets  generally  Is 
Important. 

3.  The  sharply  rising  burden  of  fc»elgn 
debt  service  of  the  developing  countries  re- 
quires concerted  attention.  At  one  element 
In  this,  all  developed  nations  should  fully 
support  the  continuation  and  strengthening 
of  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion as  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank. 

4.  The  World  Bank  should  jday  an  Increas- 
ing role  In  coordinating  development  assist- 
ance being  furnished  by  the  Industrial  na- 
tions, and  recognizing  that  bcuic  to  all  are 
the  efforts  of  the  developing  countries 
themselves. 

5.  The  Importance  of  the  role  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  development  process  re- 
quires fresh  emphasis  In  the  years  ahead. 
One  element  in  this  should  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  well  conceived  partnership  arrange- 
ments between  United  States  and  local  com- 
panies. Also  early  approval  of  the  World 
Bank  sponsored  Convention  on  the  Settle- 
ment of  Investment  Disputes  would  be  help- 
ful. 

(Note. — A  supplementary  comment  by  two 
members  of  the  Committee  la  show  In  the 
annex.) 

ANNEX SUPPLEMENTARY     COMMENT 

The  undersigned  agree  with  many  state- 
ments and  recommendations  In  the  report 
which  describe  the  past  accomplishments 
and  potential  future  contributions  of  the 
various  International  monetary  Institutions 
and  financial  mechanisms.  There  are  certain 
key  areas,  however,  where  a  different  out- 
look might  usefully  be  expressed: 

1.  We  would  place  greater  emphasis  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  confronting  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  to  marshal 
capital  and  skills  for  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  decade  ahead:  Indeed,  we  feel 
that  the  net  fiow  of  capital  reeources  in  the 
Immediate  period  ahead,  and  forward  financ- 
ing commitments  and  arrangements — both 
bilateral  and  multlUteral — ^wlll  fall  short 
of  amounts  needed  to  copw  with  the  growing 
needs  and  to  do  justice  to  the  growing  ab- 
serpUve  capacities  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
Ules. 

2.  We  believe  there  Is  a  much  more  urgent 
need  than  is  Implied  by  the  report  for  de- 
veloping International  monetary  arrange- 
ments. In  our  opinion,  trends  toward  re- 
duced fiows  of  capital  are  restraining  healthy 
free  world  economic  growth.  As  a  substitute 
for  these  constraints,  we  urge  that,  as  the 
primary  means  of  achieving  true  equilibrium 
In  international  payments,  the  full  weight 
of  U.S.  efforts  should  be  applied  to  establish 
further  expansion  of  reciprocal  financing  de- 
vices and  continued  use  of  the  dollar  as  an 
international  asset.  To  do  otherwise  would 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  trade  llberalizatioii,  provision  of 
more  development  assistance  and  stimula- 
tion of  International  competition  and  private 
Investment.  The  indispensable  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  free  world  banker  must 
be  recognized  in  framing  new  International 
financial  arrangements. 

Kenneth  R.  Hansen. 
Emu^e  Despkes. 
OcTOBES  18.  1965. 

government  consultants 
Merlyn  N.  Trued.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Treastiry  for  International  Affairs. 
J.   Dewey   Daane.   Board  of   Governors   of 

the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
WUllam  B.  Dale,  U.S.  Executive  Director. 

International  Monetary  Fund. 


Harold  O.  I^>Ut,  AMOcUte  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Finance  Development,  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development. 

Ralph  Hlrschtrltt,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Finance  and 
Economic  Affairs,  .Treasury  Department. 

Arthur  M.  Okun,  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Anthony  M.  Solomon.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

ExunxT  8 
Text  or  Resoltttion  Proposed   bt   Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  or  Pennstl- 

VANIA,  BETOKE  the   ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT Committee  op  the  WHme  Hotrs* 

CONFERENCE    ON     INTERNATIONAL     COOPERA- 
TION 

Resolved,  That  this  Committee  reafOrms  Ita 
strong  belief  In  the  necessity  for  a  compre- 
hensive worldwide  treaty  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  International 
controls  as  advocated  by  both  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  administrations,  as  ap- 
proved by  President  Johnson  and  as  evi- 
denced by  the  United  States  and  U.S.SJl. 
draft  treaties  filed  at  the  ENDC  at  Geneva  In 
1962.  The  Committee  believes  that  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  the  McCloy-Zortn  18- 
polnt  agreement  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament In  1961  Indicates  the  desirability 
for  continued  and  strenuous  negotiation  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  nations  rep- 
resented at  Geneva  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
remaining  areas  of  disagreement  with  respect 
to  the  procedures  required  to  make  general 
and  complete  disarmament  effective,  enforc- 
Ible,  and  reasonably  safe  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  national  security. 

The  benefits  of  svich  a  treaty  are  so  great 
In  terms  of  the  survival  of  civilization  as 
presently  threatened  by  the  continuing  and 
accelerating  arms  race  that  every  effort  of 
the  U.S.  Government  should  promptly  be  ex- 
pended to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement 
with  the  U.S-S.R. 

It  is  the  considered  view  of  the  committee 
that  enforcibie  world  law  In  the  limited  area 
of  disarmament  and  war  prevention  is  an 
essential  requirement  of  any  such  treaty. 

The  Committee  believes  that  either  a  dras- 
tic revision  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  creation  of  a  new  International 
peace-enforcing  institution  possibly  arising 
out  of  deliberation  of  the  major  military 
powers  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere  Is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 

The  skeleton,  but  neither  the  flesh  nor  the 
blood  of  such  an  international  institution.  Is 
set  forth  in  the  draft  outline  of  the  treaty  of 
OCD  tabled  by  the  United  States  at  Geneva 
in  19«2. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress pass  promptly  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 32— the  plannlng-for-peace  resolution. 

[From    the    Department   of   State    Bulletin, 
Dec.  20,  19651 

ExHiBrr  9 

addrbs8  bt  vice  prxsidknt  hctmphret, 
November  29 

It  Is  a  politician's  highest  reward  to  speak 
to  people  who  are  already  convinced.  It  is 
my  reward  today. 

I  do  not  delude  myself  Into  thinking  that 
I  will  today  create  any  converts  to  the  cause 
of  international  cooperation.  But  perhaps, 
together,  we  can  spread  the  gospel  to  those 
who  could  stand  an  occasional  sermon  on 
that  subject. 

Churchill  said  that  Jaw.  Jaw  is  better  than 
war.  war.  In  this  conference  we  will  apply 
that  principle. 

There  was  a.  crusty  old  farm  leader  in 
Washington  during  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  His  name  wsis  George  Peek. 
George  Peek  said:  "The  common  character- 
istic   of    all    upllfters    Is    an    unquenchable 


thirst  for  conversation.     They  are  aU  chain 
talkers." 

So  be  It.  Let  us  talk.  Let  ua  think.  Let 
us  agree  and  disagree. 

But  this  conference  can  result  In  more 
than  talk  alone,  and  international  coopera- 
tion can  result  in  more  than  the  avoidance 
of  war  alone. 

Our  task  here  is  to  increase  the  areas  of 
man's  interdependence  so  that  we  may  de- 
ereaee  the  areas  of  possible  conflict — so  that 
we  may  ourselves  be  more  secure. 

But  It  Is  also  our  task  to  bring  about  prac- 
tical, positive  steps  which  men  may  take 
together,  to  make  life  not  Just  safer  but 
also  happier  and  more  rewarding  for  all 
mankind. 

It  Is  easy  for  people  and  for  governments, 
even  a  government  as  responsive  to  ita 
citizens  as  I  believe  ours  Is  today,  to  follow 
paths  of  least  resistance,  to  stay  with  the 
familiar  and  comfortable.  You  can  help  us 
break  out  of  familiar  and  comfortable  paths. 

I  have  seen  the  recommendations  of  your 
working  committees.  Many  of  those  recom- 
mendations can  lead  us  to  new  paths.  Many 
of  them  are  controversial,  sio  much  the 
better. 

NEW     INrrlATIVES     SERVING     MANKIND 

In  the  past  20  years  great  international 
achievements  have  come  froni  proposals  that 
broke  from  the  old  patterns.  The  Marshall 
plan,  point  4.  the  United  Nations,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  the  Peace  Corpis,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  Food  for  Peace, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank — these  have 
come  from  international  Initiatives  worthy 
of  our  position  of  leadership.  These  have 
been  initiatives  serving  both  world  security 
and  human  betterment.  ( And  I  am  proud  of 
my  own  association  with  these  initiatives.) 

I  am  proud  of  the  support  our  country 
has  given  to  building  an  effective  inter- 
Amerlcan  system  in  this  hemisphere,  based 
on  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  Inter-American  system  is  a  flexible  in- 
strument, capable  of  institutional  develop- 
ment to  meet  new  needs. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  a  bold  re- 
sponse to  the  glaring  need  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  In  the  nations  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. This  past  week  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Conference  Secretary  Rusk  conveyed  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  pledge  to  continue  our  as- 
sistance under  the  Alliance  into  the  next 
decade." 

Just  OS  the  Alliance  for  Progress  devel- 
oped to  meet  new  pressing  needs  in  our 
hemisphere,  so  we  now  face  the  necessity  of 
developing  new  Institutions  to  guarantee  the 
immunity  of  all  American  nations  to  sub- 
version. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  challenges  prosed  by  shocking  so- 
cial and  economic  Inequality  and  the  threat 
to  Individual  nations  posed  by  armed  inter- 
vention or  internal  subversion. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  designed  to 
meet  the  first,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  do 
so.  To  meet  the  second,  however,  to  meet 
it  in  a  way  that  is  both  effective  and  that 
safeguards  the  legitimate  Independence  of 
individual  nations,  we  must  develop  new 
peacekeeping  machinery  within  the  inter- 
Amerlcan  system. 

No  American  nation  desires  unilateral  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  another.  But 
all  American  nations  know  that  effective 
multilateral  institutions  are  needed  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  democratic  Institutions  in 
our  hemisphere. 

vs.    LEAfiEBSHIP    IN     THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

I  am  proud,  too.  of  the  dramatic  leadership 
the  United  States  undertook  in  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  the  leadership 
we  have  offered  there  since. 


>  Not  shown  In  Record. 
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Wbll«  our  Nation  wm  stUl  In  the  mldat 
of  world  w*i.  PrMldent  Franklin  Rooaevelt 
dreaoMCt  of  n«w  inatltuttona  of  peace.     And 

President  Truman  after  him.  In  a  time  when 
this  Nation  stood  in  a  p>oaltlon  of  unchal- 
lenged prestige  and  strength  In  the  world, 
committed  our  prestige  and  strength  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tlie  United  Nations  has  survived  20  tu- 
multuous years — and  that  In  Itself  Is  a  sav- 
ing miracle.  But  It  baa  done  much  more 
than  siirvlve:  It  has  grown  In  prestige  and 
In  power  for  good. 

The  United  States  Is  wholeheartedly  com- 
mitted to  building  even  further  Its  Impor- 
tance as  an  International  instrument,  as 
President  Johnson  made  abundantly  clear 
when  he  appointed  Arthur  Ooldberg  as  a 
worthy  successor  to  Adlal  Stevenson. 

There  Is,  In  fact,  no  better  testimony  to 
our  faith  In  the  United  Nations  than  the 
stature  of  the  citizens  appointed  by  suc- 
cessive American  Presidents  as  our  Ambas- 
sadors to  the  U.N.;  from  Warren  Austin  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  to  Ambtkssadors  Lodge  and 
Stevenson,  to  Ambassador  Ooldberg  today. 

In  an  age  In  which  old  and  new  natlonal- 
Isms  have  multiplied  and  jostled  one  an- 
other for  a  place  In  the  world.  It  has  offered 
the  means  to  channel  national  energies  and 
ambitions  for  constructive  purpooes  and  to 
achieve,  more  often  than  most  people  realize, 
a  general  consensus  of  mankind. 

The  United  Nations  Is  more  than  a  place 
where  the  world's  peoples  gather  and  talk. 
It  and  Its  specialized  agenclea — PAO,  the 
Special  Ftmd.  X7NSSCO,  ILA.  WHO.  UNICKF 
(Which  was  recently  and  rightly  honored  by 
the  Nobel  Prize) — these  and  other  U.N.  agen- 
cies are  where  the  people  of  all  nations  work 
together   for   the   common   good 

But  the  U.N  has  an  even  greater  function 
than  the  work  of  these  specialized  agencies. 
That  greater  function  Is  peacekeeping.  High 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
full  support  of  our  Government,  should  be 
the  reaching  of  an  agreement  on  creation 
of  a  permanent  peacekeeping  force,  ready  to 
respond  and  to  act  when  peace  Is  threatened 
in  this  world. 

The  UN  Is  the  most  articulate  expression 
of  modern  man's  desire  for  International 
cooperation  and  of  his  recognition  of  Inter- 
dependence— cooperation  without  domina- 
tion.   Interdependence   without   dependence. 

How  far  the  U.N.  has  brought  man  Indeed: 
Last  week  member*  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly— Including.  I  am  proud  to  say,  the  United 
States — voted  for  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  convening  by  1947  of  a  world  disarma- 
ment conference  to  which  all  nations,  in- 
cluding Communist  China,  would  be  Invited. 

It  was  9  years  and  9  months  ago  that  some 
of  us  In  the  Senate  advocated  discussion  by 
all  nations  of  the  preeminent  problem  con- 
fronting mankind — the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons 

Althotigh  the  hour  is  now  late.  It  Is  never 
too  late  to  (ace  frankly  the  risks  of  continued 
nuclear  competition.  Although  there  Is  no 
certainty  that  all  nations  will  respond,  there 
Is  certainty  about  the  validity  of  the  Initia- 
tive. For  every  day  the  arms  race  proceeds, 
man  not  only  Increaaes  his  risk  of  annihila- 
tion but  decreases  his  possibilities  for  a  more 
satisfying  life  on  earth. 

If  the  arms  race  Is  a  strain  on  the  economy 
of  rich  nations.  It  is  an  Intolerable  burde'i 
on  that  of  poor  nations.  A  pioneer  states- 
man of  the  nuclear  era,  the  late  Senator 
Brien  McMahon,  proposed  almost  two  dec- 
ades ago  that  resovu-ces  diverted  from  the 
arms  race  could  be  set  aside  to  meet  the 
unmet  social  and  economic  needs  of  man- 
kind     His  counsel   remains   valid   today. 

Both  rich  and  poor  might  well  take  heed. 

PKACV    AND    0TVZI.OPMZITT SUSINESS    OT    AIX 
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The  business  of  pssce  and  peaceful  de- 
velopment is  the  business  of  all  men.     For 


today  two-thirds  of  mankind  continues  to 
live  In  squalor,  sickness,  poverty,  and  Il- 
literacy. The  world  Is  filled  with  hundreds 
of  millions  of  striving,  hungry,  and  fearful 
people — people  exposed  to  modern  com- 
munication who  see  unshared  affluence  In 
the  world  around  them,  who  desperately 
seek  their  own  place  In  the  sun. 

No  lltUe  Ideas,  no  little  plans  will  bring 
the  world  safely  through  this  volatile  time. 
Nor  will  little  Ideas  or  plans  be  worthy  of  an 
American  nation  which  professes — I  think 
rightly — to  lead  a  work",  revolution  toward 
freedom.  Justice,  and  human  dignity. 

There  are  those  with  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  realpoUtlk  who  scoff  at  such  starry- 
eyed  "evangelism."  But  to  them  I  reply: 
You  are  the  ones  who  misread  reality. 

To  be  realistic  today  is  to  be  visionary.  To 
be  realistic  Is  to  be  starry  eyed. 

Today  man  bounces  signals  off  distant 
stars  and  walks  In  space.  Today  man  con- 
quers Illness  which  once  was  hopeless. 

The  devices  of  our  computer-geared,  tech- 
nologically Interconnected  world  society  leap 
over  International  frontiers.  Space  vehicles, 
communication,  medicine,  meteorology,  art, 
and  Ideas  pay  little  attention  to  the  Imagi- 
nary boundaries  men  have  drawn  between 
themselves. 

Interdependence  Is  a  fact  and  cooperation 
proceeds  already  on  many  levels,  even  among 
countries  divided  by  wide   political  gulfs. 

This  Is  what  Prime  Minister  Nehru  told 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  In  1981,  when  he 
first  proposed  an  International  Cooperation 
Year.  "Even  today,"  he  said,  "between  coun- 
tries which  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
political  or  other  fields,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  cooperation.  Little  la  known,  or 
little  Is  said,  about  this  cooperation  that  Is 
going  on." 

You  do  not  have  to  reconcile  conflicting 
Ideologies  to  agree  on  international  safety 
standards  for  aerial  navigation,  on  the  in- 
ternational allocation  and  use  of  radio  fre- 
quencies, and  on  a  global  weather  reporting 
system.  The  technological  Imperatives  of  the 
modem  world  have  long  since  transcended 
national  frontiers. 

We  are  coming  to  recognize,  also,  that  hu- 
man needs  are  the  same  the  world  over.  The 
pains  of  disease  are  the  same,  the  pangs  of 
hunger  the  same.  Illiteracy  shuts  off  its  vic- 
tim not  only  from  his  own  written  language 
but  from  all  languages.  And  we  are  begin- 
ning to  accept  the  need  for  a  common,  con- 
certed attack  upon  these  ancient  enemies  of 
mankind. 

We  have  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no 
physical  frontiers  In  Antarctica.  We  are  on 
the  way  to  agreeing  that  there  are  no  fron- 
tiers in  human  needs  and  aspirations. 

When  the  technology  exists  to  make  In- 
ternational cooperation  a  sensible  affair, 
when  national  leaders  perceive  the  existence 
of  a  common  interest  in  working  together 
and  when  International  institutions  exist  or 
can  be  designed,  you  have  all  the  necessary 
elements  for  another  step  forward  In  Inter- 
national organization  for  some  definable, 
specific  purpose. 

We  need  big  blueprints  and  ideas. 

We  need,  too,  small  and  practical  steps  in 
every  part  of  human  activity  where  men  can 
find  any  possibility  of  common  effort. 

We  must  create  a  world  environment  in 
which  the  habit  of  cooperation  Is  learned  by 
doing  and  becomes  Ingrained,  an  environ- 
ment where.  In  time,  men  may  learn  to  put 
aside  their  quarrels  as  Irrelevant  obstacles 
to  great  and  overriding  goals  of  all  man- 
kind— a  better  life,  a  fuller  human  dignity, 
and  above  all,  peace.  That  means,  among 
other  things: 

Making  sure  that  every  child  everywhere  in 
the  world  is  sulBciently  well  nourished  to 
attain  full  stature  In  body,  mind,  and  spirit: 

Making  education  so  widely  available  that 
every  human  being  has  the  opportunity  to 
realize  his  full  potentialities: 


Making  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  as  effective  In  fact  as  it  la  eloquent  In 
words: 

Making  the  atom  the  servant  rather  than 
the  master  of  mankind: 

Making  science  and  technology  not  monop- 
olies of  nation  states  but  rather  tools  for 
Improving  the  state  of  man: 

Making  peace  not  only  in  our  time  but 
for  all  time. 

It  is  to  these  causes  that  our  American 
power  must  and  will  be  devoted.  It  is  to 
these  causes  that  we  must  rally  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world — developed  and  develop- 
ing, strong  and  weak  alike — In  a  spirit  of 
both  self-help  and  mutual  benefit. 

Here  Is  the  long-term  significance  of  our 
great  wealth,  our  great  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural systems,  our  great  scientific  com- 
munity and — yes — our  great  social  inven- 
tions which  have  created  a  nation  dedicated 
to  the  opportunity  and  welfare  of  all  citizens 
while  retaining  a  free  economic  system. 

These  incomparable  material  and  political 
assets,  along  with  our  deep  spiritual  and 
cultiu-al  tradition,  represent  our  true  power, 
our  ultimate  ability  to  Influence  the  world 
In  the  direction  of  peace  and  order  and  toler- 
ance and  prosperity. 

When  nations  undertake  cooperative  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  fairly  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  very  weight  of  our  economic, 
financial,  and  technical  resources  requires 
us  to  accept  a  position  of  leadership. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Our  capac- 
ity to  help  build  a  cooperative  and  progres- 
sive international  community,  based  on  com- 
mon interest.  Is  unequaled — and  we  shall  use 
that  capacity. 

If  we  do  not  lead,  who  will? 

Well,  I  have  enjoyed  this  sermon  to  a  con- 
gregation of  true  believers.  In  these  next 
few  days  I  hope  that  you  will  renew  your- 
selves and  your  devotion  to  our  cause.  For 
it  is  the  true  believers  who,  Inevitably,  must 
provide  the  hard  thought,  hard  work,  and 
dedication — as  you  have — sf  that  others  may 
follow. 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  I  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  and  ask  for  more.    In  bis  words:  ' 

"The  American  covenant  called  on  us  to 
help  show  the  way  for  the  liberation  of  man, 
and  that  is  our  goal.  Thus,  if  as  a  nation 
there  Is  much  outside  our  control,  as  a  peo- 
ple no  stranger  la  outside  our  hope." 

iNTERNAnONAL    COOPKRATIOM,    A    NBCISSrTT    OF 

Oom  Age 

(Statement  by  President  Johnson,  read  by 
Vice  President  HtrMPHKET  at  the  opening 
plenary  session  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  International  Cooperation  on 
November  39.  White  House  press  release. 
Austin,  Tex.) 

I  have  called  this  Conference  for  one  rea- 
son :  I  am  determined  that  the  United  States 
shall  actively  engage  its  best  minds  and  bold- 
est spirits  in  the  quest  for  a  new  order  of 
world  cooperation. 

This  Nation  recognizes  that  international 
cooperation  Is  not  merely  a  lofty  ideal.  It 
Is  a  fact  of  life,  a  necessity  of  our  age. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  designated  this  year  International 
Cooperation  Year,  and  by  proclamation  of 
its  President  and  resolution  of  its  Congress, 
the  United  States  rededlcated  itself  In  1965 
to  the  Ideal  and  practice  of  International 
coop>eration. 

Throughout  Its  history,  by  word  and  deed, 
this  Nation  has  always  demonstrated  Its  un- 
derstanding of  the  wisdom  of  cooperative 
efforts  to  solve  world  problems.  And  we 
know  that  a  great  nation  remains  great  be- 
cause it  rememt>ers  that  it  can  always  do 
better. 

I  believe  this  Conference  will  show  us  spe- 
cific ways  to  do  better.    I  have  directed  the 
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agencies  of  our  Government  to  participate 
In  your  deliberations  and  to  study  your 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  Immediate 
action. 

Together  we  seek — 

New  ways  to  raise  the  world's  millions  up 
from  poverty; 

New  policies  to  conserve  and  develop  the 
world's  resources: 

New  methods  to  rid  the  world  of  destruc* 
tlve  disease; 

New  means  to  Increase  commerce  between 
nations; 

New  safeguards  against  the  overriding 
d.inger  of  war; 

New  avenues  to  world  peace. 

This  Conference  Is  a  town  meeting  of 
leaders  of  the  Nation,  Its  purpose  Is  peace 
and  cooperation. 

Let  us  raise  our  sights  to  the  limits  of 
this  goal. 

And  let  us  free  our  Imaginations  to  the 
tireless  pursvut  of  this  high  Ideal. 
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ExHisrr   10 
ADoaess      Deltverxd      bt      the      Honorable 
Easl     Waerek,     Chiet    Justice     or    the 
UNrrsD     States,    at    the    Wkfte    House 
Conference   on    International   Coopera- 
tion, November  30,    1965 
This  Conference   has   been   called   by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  evaluate 
and  recommend  new  ideas  and  practical  pro- 
grams to  advance  world  peace  through  in- 
ternational cooperaUon.     The  White  House 
Conference  Is  a  part  of  our  Nation's  response 
to  International  Cooperation  Year  and  our 
role  in  this  Conference  Is  to  focus  upon  ways 
and  means  to  develop  International  law. 

International  cooperation  is  the  key  to  de- 
velopment of  International  law.  Whether  it 
is  a  treaty  agreed  upon  by  nations  or  rules 
which  have  acquired  the  status  of  interna- 
tional law  through  long-accepted  custom 
International  law  depends  for  Its  existence 
upon  international  cooperation  among  men 
and  nations. 

The  history  books  teach  us  that,  from  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history  until  now.  man- 
kind's greatest  need  has  been  for  peace.  The 
advent  of  nuclear  power  has  transformed 
that  need  Into  dire  necessity.  r>evelopment 
of  methods  other  than  war  for  the  settling 
of  disputes  between  nations  U  the  ImperaUve 
of  our  day. 

Another  lesson  frcwn  hlstwy  la  that  when- 
ever and  wherever  a  Just  rule  of  law  pre- 
valU,  peace  prevails.  When  the  rule  of  law 
breaks  down,  society  Is  beset  by  fear,  chaos 
and  danger.  Therefore,  we  must  seek  to 
achieve  a  world  ruled  by  Justice  according 
to  law,  for  such  a  world  would  be  a  peaceful 
world. 

This  hope  for  world  peace  through  law  is 
not  an  empty  dream.  On  the  contrary,  it 
Is  now,  more  than  at  any  previous  ttme  in 
history,  a  practical  poaslbllity  which  men 
and  nations  must  pursue  with  all  the  ener- 
gies at  their  disposal.  The  lesson  written  in 
Diood  upon  the  battlefields  of  yesterday  and 
of  today  U  that  war  cannot  even  serve  the 
Imagined  Interesu  of  those  who  resort  to  it 
let  alone  the  Interests  of  mankind.  In  short 
the  instrumenu  of  war  have  faUed.  And  for 
this  reason,  the  supreme  practical  question 
of  our  time  U  whether  the  Instruments  of 
peace  can  be  strengthened  sufficiently  to  take 
over  the  conduct  of  International  affairs. 
By  extending  the  rule  of  law  In  the  world 
community,  we  shall  answer  that  question 
afnrmatively,  for  law  Is  the  greatest  instru- 
ment for  peace  that  mankind  has  ever  de- 
vised. 

Especially  today,  when  man  has  learned 
how  to  destroy  the  world,  his  greatest  need  is 
for  instrumentalities  and  Institutions  which 
can  save  mankind  from  the  mass  extermina- 
tion of  nuclear  war.  It  Is  absolutely  clear 
that  mankind  must  learn  to  live  together  or 
else  see  civilization  as  we  know  It  perish  In 


the  senseless  devastation  of  war.  The  sands 
of  time  to  create  a  peace  structure  for  this 
purpose  have  about  run  out  In  the  hourglass 
of  otir  civilization. 

Of  course,  the  task  of  building  and  en- 
forcing a  structure  of  laws  and  legal  arrange- 
ments to  Insure  world  peace  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  The  world  Is  sundered  by  differ- 
ences of  language,  color,  creed,  and  political 
belief.  And  yet,  the  rule  of  law  within  and 
among  nations  Is  a  concept  universally  un- 
derstood as  an  Ideal  by  men  of  good  will. 
It  therefore  offers  a  common  ground  which 
mankind  possesses  upon  which  to  erect  an 
edifice  for  peace. 

Law  is  the  safeguard  of  freedom,  the  arbiter 
of  Justice,  and  the  protector  of  the  rights  of 
men  and  nations.     No  person  Is  so  big  that 
he  is  above  the  law  and  none  so  insignificant 
that  he  cannot  look  to  the  law  for  protection. 
The  aim  of  the  rule  of  law  is  to  Insure  equal 
Justice   by   providing    a   single   standard    of 
rlKhts  and  duties  which  apply  to  each  indi- 
vidual and  each  nation  in  a  similar  situation. 
The  term  "rule  of  law"  connotes  due  process, 
adherence  to  fundamental  moral  principles. 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  and  the  worth  of 
the   individual.     It   also   implies   the   tradi- 
tions,   procedures,    and    Institutions    which 
give  practical  effect  to  these  IdeaU.     Within 
nations  it  is  expressed  In  limitations  on  leg- 
islative power.  In  safeguards  against  abuse  of 
executive  power,  in  equal  access  to  the  law 
and  equality  before  the  law,  and  In  protec- 
tion of  individual  liberties  by  Independent 
ooiu-U.     Internationally    It    Implies   the   de- 
velopment of  traditions,  procedures,  and  In- 
stitutions which  aim  to  reduce  International 
tensions,    resolve    international    crises,    and 
eliminate  International  violence  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  law  for  violence.     In  all  these 
implications,  the  term  "rule  of  law"  Is  uni- 
versally understood.     It  Is  also  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  widely  understood  that  civi- 
lization must  be  built  upon  respect  for  Uw 
and  can  be  healthy  only  in  an  environment 
of  respect  for  law.     The  riUe  of  law  U  thtis 
an  ideal  around  which  the  hopes  and  yearn- 
ings   of    humankind    can    be    rallied    in    a 
mammoth  effort  to  erect  a  realistic  structure 
of  world  peace. 

The  Idea  of  a  peaceful  world  ruled  by  law 
was  born  centuries  ago.  Orotius  and  his 
predecessors,  as  well  as  his  successors, 
sketched  lu  outlines  in  many  languages  and 
thereby  fired  the  Imaginations  of  men  of 
their  day.  That  the  idea  has  never  died,  but 
In  fact,  has  grown  In  acceptance  down 
through  the  ages  attests  to  its  validity  In 
our  day. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  Is 
being  made  over  socially,  economlcaUy, 
scientifically,  and  even  Intellectually.  Our 
era  has  witnessed  such  dramatic  achieve- 
ments as  flight  faster  than  sound,  the  split- 
ting of  the  atom,  miracle  drugs,  and  manned 
satellites  hurUng  through  space  Rapid  and 
turbulent  changes  in  the  sclenUflc,  economic, 
and  social  fields,  almost  too  numerous  to 
name,  dally  defy  evaluation  on  the  basis  of 
prior  standards  and  experience.  Vistas  of 
endless  space  have  opened  as  man's  horizons 
have  widened  to  encompass  the  universe.  At 
a  pace  beyond  dreaming  the  whole  pattern 
of  our  existence  Is  being  reshaped.  To  In- 
sure that  these  changes  work  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  law  must  be  developed  rapidly 
enough  In  the  world  community  to  cope 
with  the  problems  they  raise  and  to  harness 
their  potential  for  peaceful  and  productive 
ends. 

Due  to  rapid  communications  and 
transportation,  ours  U  also  an  Indivisible 
world.  Age-old  barriers  such  as  mountains 
and  seas,  weather  and  climate,  even  time 
and  distance  are  fading  into  Insignificance. 
The  many  economic  relations  and  intel- 
lectual exchanges  between  nations  are 
steadily  Increasing.  The  Interdependence 
and  Interconnection  of  all  peoples  is  a  fact 
few  will  deny.     Therefore  International  co- 


operation Is  an  overriding  necessity  of  our 
time.  And  it  is  above  all  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  development  of  law 
that  the  world  can  turn  this  fact  of  Its  own 
Indivisibility  to  good  account. 


Other  evidence  will  occur  to  you  as  you 
make  your  own  evaluation  of  international 
law  and  of  the  laws  which  are  necessary  to 
strengthen   Its  scope. 

We  all  realize,  however,  that  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  field.  Let  me 
mention  briefly  four  areas  of  concern  which 
deserve  particular  emphasU,  and  which,  I 
am  glad  to  note,  are  In  fact  emphasized  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Develop- 
ment of  International   law. 

First,  the  most  pressing  challenge  of  all: 
How  can  we  strengthen  the  habit  of  substi- 
tuting reason  for  violence  as  a  method  of 
deciding  international  disputes?  The  record 
of  the  United  Nations  In  thU  respect  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  encouraging.  But  in 
disputes  between  nations,  reliance  is  still 
too  often  placed  upon  brute  force,  with 
tragic  consequences.  The  absence  of  sufB- 
cient  laws  and  of  sufficiently  active  courts 
for  settling  disputes  In  the  world  commu- 
nity U  perhaps  the  greatest  gap  In  the  grow- 
ing structure  of  civilization.  We  need  to 
develop  effective  peacekeeping  machinery 
and  this  means  developing  more  law  and 
more  legal  Institutions.  We  must  formu- 
late a  world  concensus  favoring  peace 
through  law  and  develop  the  atmosphere 
which  makes  the  use  of  peacekeeping  meth- 
ods a  habit. 

Second.  What  legal  InsUtuUons  can  be 
developed  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
trade.  Investment,  and  economic  progress 
on  a  worldwide  basis?  If  we  succeed  in 
closing  the  growing  economic  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  nations,  we  shall  have 
taken  a  long  stride  on  the  road  to  world 
peace.  One  way  of  tackling  this  problem  is 
to  strengthen  and  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  special  adJudicaUve  processes  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  economic 
field. 

Third,  what  can  be  done  to  enlarge  Inter- 
national recognition  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  Individual  human  beings  relative  to  the 
world  community?  Under  thU  heading 
would  be  Included  recognition  of  basic  civil 
rights  of  citizens  of  any  country  while 
Uavellng  or  residing  m  another  country. 

Fourth,  and  most  fundamentally  of  all, 
what  can  we  do  to  intensify  the  processes  of 
legal  education  at  all  leveU  throughout  the 
world;  to  facilitate  International  exchanges 
in  the  field  of  law;  and  to  render  universally 
accessible  the  growing  corpus  of  national 
and  international  law?  Even  the  most 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  achieving  a 
worldwide  rule  of  law  can  be  overcome  if  the 
nations  will  pool  their  resources  to  promote 
legal  education  and  to  universalize  the  com- 
parative knowledge  of  legal  systems  and  legal 
points  ot  view. 

••There  U  a  tide  in  the  affahv  of  men." 
wrote  Shakespeare,  •'which,  taken  at  the 
fiood,  leads  on  to  fortune  •  •  •."  And  in  the 
words  of  Victor  Hugo,  "nothing  is  as  power- 
ful as  an  idea  and  noOilng  can  stop  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come."  I  sincerely  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  for  aU  mankind  to 
imlte  to  achieve  and  maintain  world  peace 
And  no  unifying  idea  Is  more  powerful,  more 
universally  understood,  or  more  accepted 
worldwide  than  the  Idea  of  world  peace  un- 
der the  rule  of  law.  I  urge  this  conference 
and  men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
to  do  the  essential  work  to  develop  interna- 
tional law  to  the  point  when  indeed  the  time 
of  the  law  will  arrive  Internationally.  It  can 
be  done  if  we  but  take  a  leaf  from  the  note- 
book of  the  scientists  and  concentrate 
enough  manpower,  brainpower,  and  money 
to  bring  this  towering  idea  to  fruiUon.  Let 
xis  move  with  confidence  and  do  the  Job  that 
must  and  can  be  done  by  men  of  the  law. 
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I  bel'^Tf  thit  it  la  the  deeUn;  of  OWT 
eeneratKin  vo  icr..!  ^:ie  world  tOWttMl  WOCtd 
peace  binder  luv  9,  r  ftll  know  that  wliw  tb« 
ruie  or  'aw  prer^Ui  lA  k  ettf.  in  «  atKt«,  la 

then  and  tb«Q  only  can  any  man.  wocnan. 
aad  chlia  live  bapplljr  In  lr»eclom.  U>  difiiUy. 

and  in  ^<«ace 

Exhibit  II 

(Prorn    tbe    Departzn«nt    of    State    Bulletin. 

Dec  20.  I»e5| 

AOOW^S     BT     AjfBASSAOOa     OOLDBnC    JfOT.    30 

(Prau  relMM  277  dated  Nov.  30) 

I  welcr>Bt«  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
11'.*  .'.-'.  rjr  a  r!;iK.:  &inbltious  and  Im- 
pfjr-anr     uudertaxiiig  tntematlonai    co- 

operatKin  tn*  L't;H>xi  N  itlona.  Toor  ptea- 
ea?e  at  tc*  :o:.Xe,'piu  <■  aflnxH  your  (altti 
In  Its  ti^Kh  concept  and  In  tbm  kteal*  that 
give  tt  iiie.  Idea:-!  t  nat  are  no  !«•■  argent 
becauae   t-her"  are  vis;  >    i'v 

To")  f.^'squentiv  do  *f  ?./•  orwtenoe  to  tbe 
notion  tha-  endearora,  tweanae  tbey  ara 
idealutir  arp  ui  be  abuoned  or  abused.  L«t 
aae  remind  f  >u  that  the  F^sandliic  Patben 
of  t/iu  -oiinvr  were  unaabamad  Ideallata 
aad  T laioriar ie»  iiot  a'Tai  't  fSrf>a«»  or  to 
admit  tt, it,  I'.---;  cirfiLi:fC.  .    •.••It  tfreaBM 

gave  rise  t  >  a  free  aud  t^.twuit  i^mi  Wbera 
there  IS  r  torn  i  tr  men  of  all  raew.  raUgloBa, 
and  aru-cvu-im  Their  viatoa  found  strengtll 
In  a  d.versit-  ;  :  tradltlona  freely  honored 
and  cberisn.'-d  in  a  naw  k.lttd  of  aoetety — 
equal.  Jcist.  open,  and  forever  reapeetftU  of 
conscler.c"' 

I:  IS  Uierpfori"  only  natural  that  we.  as 
Ajiiericaixs  lu;  p<4^  tbe  dream  of  a  aoctety 
of  nat'.ot  i  bAnded  ■  >«e<her  In  a  cooperative 
tpiest  tti  be  '.pr  t..  jt  at  man  and  to  prac- 
tice the  :i.— .  3f  ■,if-aLce. 

Th  tt  th^  t-ii^xja  of  tbe  VX.'a  founders 
m'.ist  'iiu.  HWi  :  fulflUment  In  many  arsaa 
in  r-.c)  way  lesaena  tbetr  validity.  Neither  doca 
•  aiter  tl.f  fa  "t  that  a  working  relationship, 
:  >riif<i  in  har'iahlpa  and  crises  of  30  years. 
!:.is  t>e«>n  »s-..it  :ij:ted  among  the  nations. 

.'■  •    "  partnership  that  we  would 

w.mt  .'  to  bf  »3d  it  is  ezperieoclng  both 
»i  cesses  and  failures  as  the  nations  dally 
les;  ho»  their  fragUe  experiment  In  Inter- 
national "oop^ratloo  can  beat  aerve  the  op- 
p<»Tti. miles   of   the  future. 

Or",  a  Inly  the  suoeess  of  our  own  American 

:  >cn»ry  proves  that  a«reeraent  Is  fre- 
,  .e:.;i\  betit  eoBponnded  out  of  clashing 
.aeaj,  and  evea  pvrpoaas.  It  Is  a  method  we 
n  ,pr-  will  uitlmitelT  lead  to  th*  equal  mic- 
,-rss  or  th«-  United  Natioaa  and  thereby  the 
entire  rone,  pt    if     n'^matlonal  cooperation 

Aa  Adli;  .s-.vt!*,-  once  put  It.  •'Men  can 
proceed  or.  ^t\f\r  journey  to  peace  eren 
though  they  tr.  ,y  disagree  on  the  length  of 
the  next  step  th'-y  ahould  take." 

The  key  ;•  !(e<nna  to  me.  can  be  found  In 
what  o'lr  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
terms  a  '  !l»>rrnt  isoyutt  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  This  respect  has  always  been  an 
Integral  part  of  oar  foreign  policy:  I  com- 
mend It  aot  oaJy  to  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  but  to  those  anMsng  us  who 
may  hare  forrotten  this  basic  concern  of 
our  Poxindlni;  P<iai»r^  and  who.  therefore, 
may  not  ren^ire  *ri.i-  negotiation  Is  not  ap- 
poaaemer*  ^e—ement  Is  not  surrender. 
OOOpersitlMn  ■,  rtot  weakness,  and  leadership 
liaot  bill'"" 

us    AtriiacxK7s  aoAi. 

TnM  inte^iitti'iaal  ODoporatton  will  not  be 
aclti«*ed  on  taoae  terms,  not  by  ua  or  by  any 
tiier  narion  It  w  i  o«  achlovod  Vtea  aU 
li^uouK  learn  tu  acoommnrtata  narrow  aa- 
uonii  .ateresM  «•  tiaa  wider  Interna  tloBai 
.v-inrflrna  of  all  mankind. 

TTiia.  to  truth  :■;  an  n-.ui,-  lamm  0OaI,  biut 
'Me  I.'  S  ^La^  •l^tnonstnit'-'!  many  ttmai  and 
in  mmy  areas  that  it  can  advance  toward 
It  withoit  aacriaciag  tiM  vital  latereots  of 
tbe  membera. 


Raeh  time  K  doea.  the  UJf.  MiIMs  and 
I.  .sbM  Um  entiro  eoneept  of  intema- 
<')<>!^>ai  oooperatlan,  aad  bore  we  Ond  tiie 
great — but  largely  overlooked — tevuluUonary 
fact  of  oar  day.  Bmly  and  brcKvoably,  it 
is  sbaptag  tlia  biatary  or  our  world. 

It  la  Bbaptng  tt  b^avcOy  at  a  time  wtMn 
we  are  preaatag  tt>e  !  mtr  >r  bilateral  aid 
and  we  are  tooktng  tor  new  nwatnatetal 
forms  to  advance  the  vital  tasks  of  hetptfig 
more  than  baU  the  world  catch  up  with  the 
fewer  bat  richer  and  developed  natkms. 

Tbe  practical  fsplsmaptatton  of  the  Me- 
kong RKsr  devaHopment  program  is  a  key 
Illustration  of  what  I  mean.  So  Is  the  new 
Asian  DevetofMBrent  Bank  now  being  orga- 
nized to  &naivoe  that  program,  Wtaii^  dwarfs 
our  own  TV  A. 

The  U-M.,  of  ■  ■:  .^  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  an  exist hi^  M.-Kong  River  ptngram. 
and  it  baa  an  even  greater  role  to  play  In 
the  futura.  For  our  altlmate  hope  la  that  an 
the  nattoas  of  th*  r^e  '  ^  re^vdlass  of  po- 
Utloai  dHrareoeea.  »  *  -k  together  ooo- 
noaUeally  for  the  ooaunon  good  of  aU.  And 
latemaUonai  oooparatfam  wQl  be  enhamoed 
not  only  in  southeaet  AsU  but  everywhere. 

L«t  me  taJte  tbe  concept  a  step  further 
directly  into  the  area  of  potltieal  disputes 
that  frequently  divide  us  in  tbe  U.M.  The 
DaUtad  Statas  believes  la  parllameatary  d«K 
■iocraey.  aad  oora  U  moC  iMrety  a  fair- 
wsathar  belief,  to  expound  only  when  tbe 
vote  90es  oar  way.  We  proved  this  oonolu- 
slvaly  aoaae  months  ago  on  tbe  troublosome 
Isaue  of  Bnandng  peacekeeping  operations 
when  we  agreed  to  atMde  by  a  consenstu  of 
tbe  BMtnberahlp  ev«a  though  we  did  not  fully 
agree  with  tt. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  underlying  good  sense 
of  the  overwhetmlng  majority  of  members 
that  despite  many  dlffleulttes — past  aad  pres- 
ent— tt»e  0J*.  Is  now  carrying  out  vital  re- 
■powsBitlltiaa  la  the  peacekeeping  area.  I 
ihoiild  stress  tt  is  doing  so  even  though  no 
on*  BMmtier  is  fully  satisfied  with  all  the  cur- 
rant arrangements  for  Initiating,  aupervlslng, 
and  financing  the  various  operations. 

This  partial  success  points  up  the  need  for 
the  UH.  membership  to  avoid  tt»e  fallacy  of 
assuming  that  total  agreement  on  all  iaaues 
of  principle  is  a  precondition  of  cooperating 
in  VJf.  acUvlties. 

Of  course,  the  crucial  ingredient  la  the 
United  Nations  capacity  to  keep  tbe  peace  Is 
political  and  nkorat.  It  is  our  datannlmatlon 
to  rely  on  the  United  Natloas.  to  nae  the 
United  Nations,  to  have  confidence  la  the 
United  Nations  oi^erattng  capacity. 

The  stakes  are  so  high  that  we  should  lie 
willing  to  take  chaaoas  on  tha  United  Na- 
tions capacity  to  act,  aad  to  back  it  up  evea 
when  sonte  of  Ita  particular  decisions  aaay 
go  against  our  Immediate  national  desires. 
We  should  lie  willing  because  of  our  ooafl- 
d«it  belief  tliat  oar  long-iange  national  In- 
terest la  best  served  by  a  peaoeftU  and  stable 
world.  Moraover.  tha  rlaks  of  a  United  Na- 
tions without  the  capacity  to  act  are  far 
greater  than  the  risks  of  a  United  Nations 
with  that  capacity. 

The  dtlferenoes  that  exist  "^^"^  the 
member  Statea — whether  tbe  Issue  la  peaee- 
kaeptng  or  any  other — wtll  not  dtaappear 
overnight,  and  the  greatest  oontrlbiitlon  the 
Bliwihwli  dtlflen  can  make  is  to  understand 
thla  tmavttaliie  fact  of  international  life. 
TUae  la  oar  Immediate  frustratloa:  but  in 
the  long  nm  it  can  also  be  a  moat  effective 
aUy 

THE  paicx  wx  par 

"What  we  obtain  too  cheaply."  Thomas 
Paine  once  said,  "v^e  esteem  too  lightly  •  •  •. 
Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price 
upon  Its  goods  " 

The  price  we  pay  of  patience,  persistence. 
and  faith  in  the  goal  we  seek — universal 
peace  under  an  equitable  law  for  all  men 
everywhere — Is  certainly  not  too  great. 

It  has  taken  us  nearly  IM  years  to  develop 
our  own  domestic  attitudes,  and  we  are  far 


from  finished.  Can  we  say.  then,  thnt  M 
years  is  too  long  to  develop  the  attitude  of 
tntematlonai   cooperatttn? 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  understand  ttiat  the  United  Nations 
bas  t>ecome  an  Indispensable  part  of  their 
everyday  lives.  It  Is  equally  Important,  1 
t>etteTe.  for  them  to  express  thetr  opinions 
at>out  our  membership  and  otir  role  In  the 
United  Nations  as,  Indeed,  It  is  In  the  over- 
all conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  For  public 
official  and  private  citizen  mtist  keep  a  dialog 
going  in  this  country  that  will  constantly 
examine  and  prolse  how  ttat  policy  Is  com- 
ing along. 

I  do  not  fear  such  a  dialog:  I  welcome  It. 
and  ao  does  the  President,  as  he  himself  made 
clear  only  the  other  day,  tjecause  It  Is  the 
expression  of  a  free  people  determined  to 
remain  free. 

Debate  and  discussion  are  keystones  to 
that  freedom,  and  the  right  to  participate 
In  them  Is  not  lloalted  only  to  voices  that 
agree  with  any  given  policy  or  action.  The 
price  of  our  freedom  Includes  that  of  crltl- 
cislag  our  eloeted  oAciais  aad  disagreeing 
with  their  poUdes. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  the 
grave  problems  of  today  dacoand  ttnanlmlty 
of  opinion.  We  are  a  mature  people,  aad  we 
should  not  fear  diasent.  It  is,  of  course, 
more  powerful  wb«n  Its  alms  are  coikstruc- 
tlve.  but  we  In  our  free  and  open  society  must 
live  with  It  even  when  the  opposite  Is  true. 
If  we  do  not.  we  face  tbe  danger  of  embracing 
for  our  own  those  ends  we  fight  to  prevent 
atiroad. 

But  our  adversaries  should  not  take  the 
American  right  to  dlsaent  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness or  wavering  of  purpose.  Rather  they 
ahould  regard  It  as  a  sign  ol  our  virility  as  a 
nation  and  a  source  of  strehgtb  both  at  home 
and  wherever  we  are  committed. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  recall  the 
Oxford  Oath  that  swept  across  virtually  every 
British  and  American  campus  in  the  late 
1930'8.  But  when  Hitler  attempted  to  Im- 
pose his  will  upon  the  world,  the  same  young 
people  who  sincerely  vowed  not  to  fight  la 
any  war  became  the  heroic  frontline  of  otir 
defense. 

The  American  people.  In  brief,  with  their 
belief  and  trust  In  the  blesslnjiB  of  freedom, 
win  ever  draw  iiew  strength  from  their  un- 
fettered right  to  express  divergent  and  even 
unpopular  views,  but  at  a  time  ol  testing 
they  stand  together  to  resist  tyranny. 

Pelplng  and  Hanoi,  therefore,  ^ould  make 
no  mistake  alxmt  our  basic  unity  ot  purpose 
in  opposing  force  or  be  misled  by  a  freedom 
they  do  not  tmderstand. 

THE  UNnjRSi:iaO  TaaK 

And  here  wo  come  to  the  central  paradox 
of  this  oonfeicaoe — tbe  hope  for  Interna- 
tional eooperatlon  In  a  day  aserkwd  by  all  too 
many  oonfilnulag  Instancca  mt  laaa's  tnhu- 
msiaity  to  maa.  Strive  (or  tt  as  we  do,  it 
reotalna  an  uafinlshed  taak,  an  unaoccan- 
pllshed  reality. 

Certainly  any  apfM-aisal  of  the  existing 
world  flltuatloa — beginning  adth  Vietnam — 
would  Illustrate  tbe  ohstaclee  that  have  kept 
IntematioruU  cooperatkm  front  Its  fnli  poten- 
tial In  1966: 

We  seek  a  better  nteans  of  peaoeful  exist- 
ence with  all  nations,  but  we  are  stltl  far 
from  a  genuine  d^teate  with  ttie  Soviet 
Union.  Its  spokesmen  say  that  Vietnam 
stands  la  tbe  way.  If  ao,  I  can  but  reiterate 
our  repeated  asaorttooa  that  we  are  ready  to 
go  to  the  eonferonce  table  with  no  oondltloBS 
attached  aad  aak  why  we  receive  no  adequate 
reply  from  any  source. 

If  we  turn  to  the  cubronttnent  we  see  two 
nations  friendly  to  us  locked  In  combat.  Tbe 
UJf.  has  attalaod  a  eease-Oiv.  but  we  have 
not  yet  found  the  key  to  a  permanent  peace 
setUemeat.     It  is  vital  that  wa  do. 

In  Afrka.  the  peace  and  aecwlty  la  being 
threatened   l>y  the  mtaguMed   leaden  of  a 
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white  minority  In  Rhodesia.  If  it  is  not  con- 
talned  In  time,  this  threat  may  well  engulf 
nil  of  the  area  In  violence  and  disaster. 

Our  cloee  NATO  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
as  well  as  the  descendants  of  their  two  great 
peoples  on  Cyprus,  find  themselves  In  bitter 
conflict  m  spite  of  the  best  efforts  and  In- 
tentions on  all  sides. 

Neither  we  nor  anyone  else  has  been  able 
to  bring  peace  and  understanding  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Meanwhile,  the  chains  of  poverty,  disease, 
and  Illiteracy  are  holding  back  the  forward 
surge  of  half  the  world  Into  the  affluence 
and  light  of  the  20th  century. 

And  overriding  all  these  Is  the  most  urgent 
problem  facing  mankind — that  of  disarma- 
ment. I  take  heart  in  the  fact  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  voted  unanimously  In 
one  case  and  overwhelmingly  in  the  other 
on  resolutions  calling  for  a  nonprollferatlon 
agreement  and  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

We  need  desperately  to  prevent  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons,  and  agreement 
on  a  genuine  and  meaningful  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  would  be  an  important  com- 
plement to  a  nonprollferatlon  agreement. 

I  am  sure  that.  If  all  the  nations  Invited 
to  participate  In  the  proposed  world  disarma- 
ment conference  are  sincere  and  if  appropri- 
ate preparations  for  it  can  be  made,  the  voice 
of  reason  may  yet  be  heard  In  the  nuclear 
wilderness.  It  is  a  hope  I  would  encourage. 
We  should  always  be  preptared  to  talk  with 
anyone,  anytime,  about  peace  and  disarma- 
ment. Nothing  less  than  civilization  Itself 
is  at  stake. 

There  are  more,  sadly,  many  more  obsta- 
cles I  could  mention.  But  even  this  brief 
list  points  up  how  lonely  is  the  quest  for 
peace  and  how  far  we  still  stand  from  the 
goal  of  true  international  cooperation. 

A     SEARCH     rOR     ^CW     AlfSWERS 

But  If  It  Is  cause  for  grave  concern,  it  is 
even  more  reason  for  creative  thought  and 
statesmanship.  For  every  problem  there  Is 
opportunity  that  mtist  be  embraced  and  met, 
not  with  gloom  and  pessimism  but  with  a 
determination  to  find  the  evasive  solution. 

And  that.  I  l>elleve,  should  t>e  your  mood 
when  you  conclude  your  conference  tomor- 
row— determination  that  not  even  the  bad 
habit  of  past  disharmony  will  diminish  elo- 
quent hope  of  future  world  law  and  order. 

You  are  already  setting  an  exciting  ex- 
ample for  all  Americans  to  follow  as  you 
search  out  new  answers  to  the  International 
concerns  of  poverty,  disease,  a  fair  share  of 
the  earth's  bounties,  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  outer 
space — every  concern.  In  short,  that  seeks  to 
elevate  the  equality  and  the  well-being  of  the 
earth  and  its  Inhabitants. 

I  congratulate  you,  for  yoiirs  Is  an  effort  In 
full  keeping  with  the  rich  heritage  of  our 
past  and  the  proud  hopes  we  have  for  the 
future.  It  Is  my  hope  that,  when  you  return 
to  your  home  communities  throughout  the 
country,  you  and  the  work  you  do  will  spear- 
head a  new  wave  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. In  this  fashion  will  we  as  Ameri- 
cans, make  a  notable  advance  In  our  effort 
to  fulfill  man's  sacred  stir  for  Justice. 

On  the  calendar  International  Cooperation 
Tear  will  end  In  another  month,  but  on  the 
agenda  of  man  It  must  continue  for  all  time. 
Tliere  la  no  other  way  of  building  a  world  of 
peace  and  order. 

Neither  Is  there  any  other  way  of  heeding 
the  simple  truth  spoken  so  clearly  and  po- 
etically In  the  UNESCO  charter,  "that  since 
wars  begin  In  the  minds  of  men,  it  Is  In  the 
minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must 
be  constucted." 

ExHisrr    12 

Address  bt  Ma.  Bdkdy,  November  as 

Its  a  great  pleasure  to  have  a  chance  to 

meet  with  you  here  In  the  first  day  of  the 

White   House    Conference    on    International 


Cooperation  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
cut  my  remarks  short  in  obvious  deference 
to  your  desire  to  hear  from  yourselves  and 
not  from  the  rest  of  us. 

You're  absolutely  right:  that's  the  purpose 
of  this  meeting.  It's  only  In  universities  that 
you  can  get  people  to  pay  to  come  and  hear 
a  lecture.  You  tiave  paid  for  this  lunch — not 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  me  but  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  this  3 -day  effort  to 
straighten  the  Government  out. 

That's  what  the  meeting  is  for.  That's  why 
the  President  called  this  conference  In  1964. 
That  Is  what  the  very  impressive  collection 
of  reportt  is  about.  It  Is  also  true  that,  the 
reports  having  l>een  prepared  by  panels,  they 
win  now  be  Improved  by  the  rest  of  you  In 
the  3  days  of  this  meeting.  Some  of  them 
will  be  advantaged  by  that  discussion,  I 
think,  just  as  we  have  been  advantaged  al- 
ready In  the  Government  by  the  work  that 
you  have  done. 

importance  of  public  understanding 
The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  you, 
all  fooling  aside,  is  that  It  Is  very  good  for 
us  that  you  are  here,  very  good  for  us,  as 
we  try  to  go  about  your  business,  that  you 
are  willing  to  take  the  time  to  express  your 
convictions,  to  organize  your  thinking,  to 
frame  recommendations  as  comprehensive 
and  as  varied,  and  yet  as  often  Interlocking, 
as  those  which  already  appear  In  the  pre- 
liminary papers. 

I  think  it's  very  easy  to  forget,  when  one 
is  outside  of  Government,  and  even  when 
one  Is  Inside  Government,  how  much  the 
process  of  the  framing  of  F>olicy  In  the 
Umted  States  Is  inevitably  a  process  which 
must  engage  not  only  those  who  work  In  any 
given  administration,  not  only  the  profes- 
sionals who  work  from  one  administration 
to  another,  but  the  American  public  as  a 
whole.  It  remains  true,  complex  and  recon- 
dite as  some  of  our  problems  are.  Immedi- 
ate and  urgent  as  some  of  our  decisions  may 
be  that  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  depend  upon  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  Is  no  way  in 
which  Government  alone  can  undertake  to 
express  of  its  own  InlUatlve  and  of  Its  own 
Insight  alone  the  tlilnklng  of  a  country  as 
rich  and  varied  In  human  resources  as  our 
own.  So  It  has  always  been  true— either 
In  organized  or  relaUvely  organized  fashions, 
like  this  one,  or  In  the  constant  back  and 
forth  of  commumcatton  and  exchange  and 

comment    and   criticism   and    complaint it 

has  always  been  true  that  the  process  of  gov- 
ernment, as  a  democratic  process  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  have  been 
doing. 

It  is  already  clear  to  me,  from  a  hasty 
reading  of  all  of  the  recommendations  and 
of  some  of  the  reports,  that  you  have  done 
your  Job.  Many  of  your  recommendations. 
I  think  It  is  fair  to  say,  have  already  been 
In  the  ln-t>ox  of  the  Government.  And 
that  U  not  stirprlslng,  for  the  problems  we 
work  on  and  the  problems  with  wlilch  you 
have  concerned  yourselves  are  the  same 
problems.  There  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
overlap  between  the  next  Items  on  our 
agenda  and  those  which  you  recommend  to 
our  attention.  Some  of  the  things  in  some 
of  the  reports  had  already  found  their  way 
to  the  out-box-  of  Government.  But  they 
will  get  another  look  because  you  have  called 
them  again  to  our  attention. 

A  few  of  the  recommendations  seem,  to  me 
at  least,  to  l)e  quite  wrong,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Government  is  no  monolith  and 
I  know  of  no  recommendation  that  will  not 
find  its  advocate  somewhere  within  the  vast 
and  varied  forces  of  the  executive  branch. 
In  fact,  from  time  to  time  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  someone  whose  idea  was  not  fully 
accepted  within  the  process  of  Government 
might  conceivably  have  been  communicating 
with  some  citizen  In  the  private  sector  so  as 


to  insure  that  the  follies  of  higher  authority 
were  corrected  by  the  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion. I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  question  the 
perfect  discipline  and  Internal  security  of 
the  Government  but  only  to  point  out  that 
there  are  these  means  of  communication  and 
that  we  expect  tt  to  l>e  so. 

The  circles  of  cooperation  to  which  your 
panel  reports  are  addressed  are  varied  in  size 
and  perhaps  In  a  sense  varied  In  their  Im- 
portance. We  cannot  claim  that  every  change 
which  we  would  like  to  make  in  the  process 
of  commerce  or  In  the  advancement  of  this 
or  that  new  Industry  compares  In  overall  Im- 
portance with  the  questions  of  peace  and  of 
human  survival  to  which  some  of  the  panel 
reports  are  quite  explicitly  addressed  That 
variation  In  Importance  is  not  a  variation  in 
immediacy  or  a  variation  In  the  usefulness 
of  what  each  participant  has  done. 

One  of  the  things  I  hope  that  you  may 
have  a  chance  to  do^that  I  would  wish  to 
do  If  I  were  able  to  participate  In  your  ses- 
sions continuously — would  be  to  look  at  the 
work,  and  perhapMs  listen  to  the  discussion.  In 
one  or  more  of  the  panels  not  related  to  the 
line  of  your  own  immediate  professional  or 
personal  Interest.  I,  at  least,  have  had  my 
attention  drawn  once  again  to  the  breadth  of 
the  concerns  of  the  people  of  this  Nation,  as 
they  look  to  the  question  of  international 
cooperation  In  all  Its  forms. 

Some  of  the  things  which  are  recom- 
mended are  really  internal  recommendations 
from  one  group  of  private  citizens  to  another. 
That  also  Is  as  It  should  be.  Cooperation 
Is  very  much  of  that  nature — in  our  history 
and  In  our  present — a  process  of  people-to- 
people  and  of  cltlzen-to-cltlzen  communi- 
cation and  of  branches  of  human  activity 
communicating  with  their  counterparts  In 
other  countries.  Some  of  It  Is  at  least  Im- 
plicitly recommendation  to  other  govern- 
ments. And  that  also  Is  important.  But 
centrally  what  you  are  doing  U  producing 
the  kind  of  counsel  to  yotir  own  Government 
which  Is  in  the  great  tradition  of  our  coun- 
try. And  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  you.  In- 
deed, as  we  review  your  work  and  as  we  think 
of  what  this  Conference  means  we  can  only 
be  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many 
nations  In  which  this  kind  of  process  can  be 
carried  forward.  And  we  must  hope  that  the 
example  which  you  set  wlU  ht  followed  In  as 
many  other  nations  as  possible. 

SPIRIT  IN   WHICH  CONrERENCE  WAS  CXLLEO 

Now  let  me  say  before  I  turn  the  meeting 
to  those  who  have  questions  or  comments  of 
their  own,  let  me  say  finally  that  In  saying 
all  this  I  am  quite  confident  that  I  speak  in 
the  sense  In  which  the  President  was  think- 
ing when  he  called  this  meeting.  You  have 
already  heard  from  the  Vice  President  of  his 
message  of  greeting.  But  It  seemed  to  me 
that  perhaps  I  might  recall  to  you  the  spirit 
In  which  he  called  this  Conference,  If  I  were 
to  take  Just  a  minute  to  repeat  some  words 
which  he  spoke  to  many  of  us — to  many  of 
you  and  to  many  of  us  in  the  Government — 
In  the  meeting  in  which  he  first  announced 
In  October  of  1964  his  Intention  to  have  a 
White  House  Conference.' 

He  was  late  to  that  meeting  (this  was  not 
the  only  time  In  which  people  were  not 
precisely  on  time  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  but  the  test  of  the  activi- 
ties of  those  months  was  registered  a  month 
later),  but  those  of  us  who  waited,  I  think, 
felt  as  I  did,  that  when  the  President  came, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  come  to  a 
place  and  to  a  group  whose  purpose  in  com- 
ing to  the  State  Dining  Room  he  shared. 

What  he  said  then  in  part  was: 

"As  a  great  leader  said  In  this  room  not 
many  years  ago,  If  a  peaceful  revolution  is 
Impossible,  a  violent  revolution  U  Inevitable. 
So  I  believe  tliat  the  true  reallsu  in  the 
second  half  of  this  20th  century  are  those 


■  Ibid..  Oct.  19,  1D64.  p.  568. 
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wno   oev  tfae  tb^ftm  at  zmw  wky»  tor  n«« 

cooperation 

•'You  will  bp  rr-7«aed  upon.  Same  win  caU 
you  an  :d««  >.  Soaae  will  call  you  a  crack- 
pot, aad  aooie  raay  even  cail  you  worse  thAn 
Uxat.  Tbey  ma./  asy  you  are  aoft  or  hard 
or  don't  understand  what  It  la  aU  about  In 
•OOM  at  Titan-  flekU.  But  what  greater  unbl- 
Uoa  «oaid  you  hiive  aa<t  what  greater  tatis- 
facttoa  could  c«aae  to  you  than  the  Itnowl- 
Mige  that  you  had  entered  a  partnership 
with  your  Oovemmont  that  bad  provided 
the  leederahty  la  tJtie  world  that  had  pre- 
•eryetf   huniAiaiy    Instead    of   destroyed   it?" 

Tbe  Presidfu  i  weijt  on  to  aay  that  IX  he  waa 
tlMre  In  ■'^\K  White  House  In  tbe  following 
jMV — he  wu  sj>«aJtlng.  he  said,  politically 
and  not  pn>ai^:Ally — U  be  waa  there,  he  In- 
tended   to   call   a   White   Houae    Conierence. 

■And  I  want  all  of  you  to  start  thinking 
about  It  now.  I  want  you  to  taik  to  your 
frlectda  atx>ut  it  I  want  to  caU  a  White 
Hwiw  Oonfertnce  to  search  and  explore  and 
eMiTaaa  and  thoroughly  dtacuss  ev«ry  con- 
ceivable appr:>»ch  ar^  avenue  of  oooperatloa 
that  couid  iciLct  to  peace.  That  five-letter 
word  la  the  go&l  of  all  of  ue." 

And  I  think  that  as  we  look  back  on  tbe 
work  ttiat  you  have  done,  and  tbe  work  that 
you  have  stlU  to  do  in  these  wKler  seaalona 
at  tbe  oooalng  3  ni'.-n  its  fair  for  me  In 
closing  to  parap.'^i.' ui'  '  ne  President  and  to 
say.  in  word.s  iixe  r.is  of  last  October,  that 
I  am  v«ry   proud   this  morning  that  I  am  a 


1  ■-:?.?:;    '■/     i 
-.ir;:?   as.'-,<"ni 
ri  rs  i    hv  >u*e 
quantity    <  ■'. 
each  of  you 


-o'lntry  that  can  have  voluB- 
^1  under  the  auspices  of  tfae 
>t  thia  land,  the  quality  and 
'.lirnt  that  face  me  now.  To 
for  the  time  you've  taken  and 
waited,  for  tbe  money  you  ve  spent  in  com- 
ing here,  for  tbe  thought  that  you've  given, 
but  more  hnportant.  (or  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  on  behalf  of  the  Natkio.  I  say  that 
wc  are  gratafaJ. 
Thaak  jou  very  much. 


KXHIBTr   IS 
RCMAKKS    BT    SXCXXTJUIT    RtJSK.   DXCZMBOI    1 

I  do  want  to  make  Just  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  bafor*  turning  to  your  quesUona. 
To'ar  rhairman  was  very  tactful  In  saying 
that  !  »Q...d  he  ■i.-.-mg  to  take  some  ques- 
tk>u.s  Z  ur.derst.<tiid  that  you  wont  me  to 
say  aa  Uttie  aa  passible,  and  get  to  your 
questions  right  away,  which  I  shall  try  to  do. 

But  I  do  want  to  add  my  own  personal 
thanks  to  those  which  you  have  had  from 
others  t-yr  th*  work  that  you  are  gtrlng  to 
this  Confcr-r.r-B  and  to  the  commltteee 
ThpT*  Is  no  unimportant  committee  Rm  r? 
the  50  And  I  say  this  becauae  the  »  r?. 
for  peacf  strftch^s  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum  t!  h'lTTsn  endeavor. 

One  ^r  t^f  most  stimulating  and  encour- 
!gin«j  elf .Tipnts  In  this  present  world  altu- 
^'.1.'^.  riaa  *-:  do  with  the  unseen  work  for 
;  e=4r?  -hri-  g  »s  r,ix  all  the  time.  It  makes  up 
80  pcrcei.t  if  tiie  work  of  a  department  like 
the  Depa.'-'ment  of  State.  It  Involves  more 
thar:  500  ' '  *er§;r>vemmental  meetings  each 
year  ;r  «*  '  i-^.ich  you  never  hear  about — 
meeia-.^s  rj..\.<  :>g  from  attempts  to  control 
nuclear  we«p. in.s  -^  attempts  to  control  hog 
rhoiera  I"'*-.5it  w  ric  is  making  up  what  Wll- 
'red  Jer])c.5  '-.i:'.e<a  a  cohimon  law  of  mankind. 

Br.ctc  by  brick  there  is  evolving  an  enor- 
mous and  stable  structure  of  intematloBal 
cooperation,  based  upon  the  necessity  for 
men  to  consider  their  common  Interests  as 
men  Inhabiting  this  small  planet.  It's  im- 
portant that  ««  can  get  a  report  from  a  par- 
ticular country  that  there  was  no  indige- 
r  ous  case  of  malaria  last  year.  It's  Impor- 
♦  uat  that  another  country  can  report  that 
there  was  no  tndlger.r.us  caae  of  measles 
among  l*j!  rh'.'.dr-r.  f^r  iM  of  last  year.  Itl 
TmportArt  that  I  '-<-!  .''1  read  In  a  nrwspar^r 
that  aa  AmencAn  r:>»vai  doctor  want  on*.  ••^''•' 
the  Atlantic,  at  a  considerable  di*taB««  tr<Mn 
our  shores,  to  taafl  tbs  Macter  of  a  Soviet 


vessel  who  had  encountered  a  medical  crisis. 
And  It's  also  important  that  I  read  about  it 
in  the  newspaper,  and  it  was  not  a  policy 
problem  on  my  desk.  The  policy  was  taken 
for  granted. 

Now  this  la  going  on  all  the  time,  and  tbe 
work  of  all  30  committees  can  contribute 
enormoualy  to  that  buUdlng  of  a  decent 
world  order,  to  the  building  of  cooperation 
that  affects  almost  everything  we  do  in  our 
own  dally  lives,  as  hun\an  beings  trying  to 
work  out  sonve  sort  of  decent  existence. 

I  would  like  to  underline  that  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  Is  a  different  problem  today 
than  It  has  ever  been  In  our  history  before. 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  second  term. 
President  Kennedy.  President  Johnson  have 
had  to  think  about  problems  that  no  otlier 
American  President  has  ever  had  to  think 
about,  because  In  the  midflftles  a  full  nuclear 
exchange  began  to  be  possible.  The  notion  of 
the  survival  of  the  human  race  has  moved 
from  metaphor  to  operational  reality. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  heard  me 
say  this  before,  but  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  we  all  tried  to  sit  down  and  think 
long  and  hard  about  what  kind  of  world  we 
wanted  to  live  In  We  drew  the  lessons 
from  that  war — we  wrote  the  United  Nations 
Obarter.  We  shall  not  bav*  that  chance 
a^n.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  sit  down  after 
world  war  III  and  draw  Its  lessons  and  start 
over  again.  We've  got.  somehow,  to  get 
deeply  Into  our  spirits  the  leasons  that  we 
know  are  there  and  use  them  to  prevent  that 
war — If  there  Is  to  be  anything  Uke  a  decent 
life  amrtng  men  on  this  planet. 

I  think  there  would  be.  in  general,  agree- 
ment on  that  Idea,  right  around  the  globe. 
I  nnd  it  hard  to  take  completely  aarlotiBly 
statements  in  Pelplng  that  they  bops  to  per- 
suade their  fellow  Communists  not  to  take 
such  a  dismal  view  of  war.  They  say  this  Is 
tbe  problem  with  the  "revisionists."  Well, 
we're  not  revisionists,  as  Peiplng  speaks  of 
Uiem.  But  I  can  tell  you  we  take  a  very  dis- 
mal view  of  war.  And  we  would  hope  that 
there  Is  a  practicality  and  sufficient  sanity 
among  those  who  talk  about  a  dismal  'view 
of  war  to  give  us  a  chance  still  to  build  a 
peace. 

I  think  we  can  be  encouraged  by  tbe  fact 
that  I  think  all  governments — and  I  don't 
qualify  "aJU  governments" — tbeae  days  prob- 
ably raalUc  that  a  full  nuclear  exchange  Is 
an  Irrational  act  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  ratlotial  Instrument  of  policy.  I  think 
ve're  *er7  dose  to  belixg  able  to  say.  with 
rwisonsWe  oonfldance,  that  the  sending  of 
mass  dlvlsioiis  aeross  the  frontiers  Is  reoog- 
iiLsed  as  too  dangerous,  and  too  reckless  In 
the  modern  world,  to  be  a  suitabla  Inartni* 
ment  of  policy. 

But  we  stUl  have  In  front  of  ua  the  prob- 
lem of  Um  um  of  force,  infiltration,  attempts 
to  Impos*  ooe's  will  on  otbar  people  by  force- 
ful meas'urea.  short  of  a  general  war.  and  eo 
we  are  driven  back  to  the  question  as  to  how 
ve  can  best  establish  the  peace.  And  on 
that  question,  let's  adntlt,  smong  trail  hu- 
man beings,  that  this  is  a  question  whlcta 
makes  pygmies  ot  everyone.  And  If  there  are 
those  here  who  feel  tl  j,t  they  have  a  sure, 
oocnplete.  solid  answer,  take  care,  take  care. 
Approach  these  problems  somewhat  on  your 
knees.  What  tbe  leaders  in  the  world  today 
need  are  your  prayers  and  not  your  impreca- 
tions, because  these  are  dtflkult  questions. 

We  who  are  older  have  tbe  problem  of  for- 
getting those  things  which  we  ought  to  for- 
get, and  those  who  are  young  hav«  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  gra^  the  reality  of  tbe 
things  which  they've  had  no  chance  to  r»- 
menaber.    And  so  we  all  have  dtfBculttea. 

What  do  we  do  aboot  the  pbenomsaoa  at 
appetite?  Tbe  doctrine  of  appetite  is  dear 
and  In  frcxit  of  ua,  put  forward  in  Its  barata- 
e>!i  Tonn  by  Fit|ptac  witii  a  Ttataaea  which 
);a^  cauHtf  gnat  ptoMsaH  Mia  wtthtn  tlM 
CooamitBiBt  woild  quite  aiMrt  tron  tbe 
problcBBB  it  has  caused  for  tbe  free  world 


How  do  we  deal  with  those  who  are  deter- 
mined, by  their  own  declarations  and  thelt 
own  conduct,  to  Impoas  their  views  and  their 
will  upo«  others  by  force? 

Do  we  say.  once  again,  that  perhaps  this 
next  step  wUl  be  enough?  And  that  they  wUl 
be  sivtlsfled?  Or  do  we  make  it  clear  that 
every  nation,  large  and  Bmall,  bos  a  right  u> 
live  its  own  life,  even  though  it  is  within  the 
reftch  of  great  power.  There  are  soma  things 
that    It    Is   difficult    to    forget. 

I  was  in  tbe  Oxford  Union  in  1033  when 
C.  S.  M.  Joad  moved  tbe  motion  that  "this 
bouse  will  not  fight  for  kliig  and  country." 
and  In  uniform  a  few  years  later  I  saw  a 
statement  by  C.  E.  U.  Joad  saying  to  that 
same  generation  of  young  people,  "Now, 
ctiaps.  this  fellow  Hitler  is  different — now 
get  out  and  fight."  He  did  not  add  In  hU 
statement,  "and  without  the  weapons  and 
tbe  training  which  I  helped  to  deprive  you 
of."  And  so  a  friend  of  mine  In  the  Black 
Watch  told  me  that  his  battalion  charged 
Nazi  panaers  at  Dunkirk  with  naked  bay- 
onets in  order  to  help  a  few  mors  of  hU 
comrades  get  off  the  beach. 

And  there  were  those  in  this  country  who 
said.  "This  Is  not  our  war."  and  Hitler  lis- 
tened to  them.  And  then  came  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  most  of  thoae  said.  Oh  yes,  yes,  it  is 
our  war  after  all.  it  is  our  war  after  all." 

Tbe  problem  is  bow  to  organlae  tbe  peace, 
how  to  assure  the  peace,  la  tbe  face  of  ap- 
petite and  ambition.  Since  IMS  we  have 
seen  this  problem  posed  in  many  ways.  We 
have  not  been  ourselves  directly  involved  in 
all  of  the  Instances  In  which  this  problem  has 
been  poeed.  But  nevertheless  we  and  others 
have  joined,  at  times  at  considerable  sacrifice, 
to  say  to  tbe  aggreaaar.  "No.  gentlemen.  thU 
won't  do;  we're  not  going  to  let  that  chain  of 
events  get  started;  tbe  place  to  stop  it  la««t 
the  beginning."  And  so.  in  one  place  after 
another,  one  country  after  another,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  meet  appetite. 

But  on  the  other  hand  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  meet  appetite  with  prudence.  War 
was  not  waged  against  Greece's  northern 
neighbors  during  the  Oreek  guerrilla  affair 
Kajor  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  were  not 
committed  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  blockade, 
but  rather  an  airlift  was  used.  Nuclear 
weapons  were  not  used  In  Korea,  despite  the 
casualties.  The  Congo  was  handled  pain- 
fully and  with  patience  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. President  Elaenhower  built  Into  the 
placing  of  troops  In  the  Lebanon  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  that  problem.  President  Ken- 
nedy took  very  special  pains  to  leave  open  the 
doors  of  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  We  watted  more  than  4  years  of 
Infiltration  in  southeast  Asia  before  striking 
the  North. 

Now.  the  purpose  is  to  recognize  that 
events  must  be  allowed  to  take  over,  that 
tbe  possibilities  of  peaceful  settlement  must 
remain  open,  that  we  should  not  elect  a  large 
war  In  place  of  a  small  war.  that  we  should 
not  let  the  infection  of  violence  spread  fur- 
ther and  faster  than  It  Is  humanly  possible  to 
oontrol.  because  It  Is  too  late  In  history  to 
solve  these  issues  by  war. 

These  are  not  easy  problems.  It  is  tragic 
that  in  the  ISSO's  young  men  should  be  faced 
with  what  Is  for  them  a  world  war,  when 
they  must  go  and  do  their  duty.  It  la  tragic, 
In  the  19<J0*s,  that  discussion,  private  or  pub- 
lic, cannot  find  a  solution  to  these  problems 
at  the  conference  table  rather  than  on  tbe 
batUefield. 

In  South  'Vietnam — I  know  this  Is  much 
on  your  minds;  I  can  assure  you  it's  very 
much  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us — the  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  problem  are  that  there 
are  tens  of  thotisands  of  infiltrators  being 
sent  from  North  Vietnam  Into  South  Viet- 
nam to  Impose  a  solution  by  force  upon  the 
people  of  Bovth  Vtatnam.  If  yon  have  any 
*>aMi  about  tte  IkatB.  yon  can  eaaHy  run 
tliem  down.  If  you  vWi  to  deny  ttasm.  I 
can  aasuie  yoa  that  tbe  other  side  is  bo 
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longer  denying  those  facta;  ao  you  may  be  a 

little  out  of  date. 

The  second  element  Is  that  we  have  a  com- 
mitment there.  We  don't  have  commitments 
everywhere — not  every  dispute  Is  ours — but 
we  do  have  Important  commitments  In  dlf> 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  one  of  them.  I  can  go  Into 
the  details,  but  I  think  time  does  not  require 
It.  We  know  we  have  a  cocnmltment,  and 
the  Cooununist  world  knows  we  have  a  com- 
mitment, the  rest  of  the  'World  knows  It. 
And  I  would  say  to  you  that  the  character 
of  the  American  commltmen't  la  the  principal 
pillar  of  peace  In  this  present  world  situa- 
tion, because  there  are  capitals  which  could 
make  a  monstrous  miscalculation  If  they 
should  conxe  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Anver- 
Ican  commitment  is  not  Vl^th  very  much, 
and  we  would  be  confrontad  with  dangers 
which  are  extremely  dtflcult  even  to 
Imagine. 

Nevertheless,  the  path  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment has  been,  and  is,  wide  open.  When 
President  Kennedy  became  President  In  1961, 
he  reviewed  the  situation  in  southeast  Asia 
deeply  and  personally  and  be  decided  to  try 
to  bring  that  matter  to  a  peaceful  solution. 
He  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Khruahchev  In 
Vienna  In  June  1961.  They  were  able  to 
agree  In  principle  as  far  aa  Laos  was  con- 
cerned :  We  all  ought  to  leave  ttxoae  2  million 
people  In  that  small  landlocked  country  alone 
and  let  them  work  out  their  own  future. 
Everyone  leave  them  alone. 

That  led  to  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Laos  and  an  agreement  on  I>aos.  Ttie  diffi- 
culty Is  that  Hanoi  did  not  bring  Itself  Into 
compliance  ■with  that  agreement  for  a  single 
day  following  Its  signature.  Thousands  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  remained  In  Laos, 
and  they  continued  to  use  Laos  as  an  In- 
filtration route  Into  South  Vietnam,  both 
specifically  contrary  to  that  agreement 
which  they  had  solemnly  signed  In  1963. 

President  Kennedy  was  not  able  to  get  an 
agreement  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  Vietnam 
in  that  discussion.  But  from  that  tir^f  to 
this,  the  possibilities  of  peace  In  southeast 
Asia  have  been  discussed,  at  every  opportu- 
nity, on  public  occasions  and  private  occa- 
sions, through  public  channels  and  private 
channels.  And  the  problem  simply  is  that 
there  are  those  who  are  determined  to  bring 
about  a  result  In  South  Vietnam  by  force, 
regardless  of  what  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  themselves  might  think  about  it  and 
In  the  face  of  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  and  others  to  South  Vietnam. 

So  we  have  some  problems  In  front  of  us, 
but  we  should,  I  ttiink.  recognize  the  sUmu- 
latlng  prospect  that  we  can  take  considerable 
encotu'agement  from  the  growing  recogni- 
tion that  formal  and  major  war  is  rapidly 
moving  out  of  the  picture,  and  that  if  we 
can  find  an  ans'wer  to  this  thing  which  is 
miscalled  "wars  of  national  liberation"  ana 
get  it  deeply  uzMlerstood  on  the  other  side 
that  peaceful  coexistence  is  their  best  atti- 
tude and  their  best  policy,  as  well  as  ours, 
then  the  human  race  may  be  able  to  look 
ahead  for  a  considerable  period  Into  the  fu- 
ture without  the  tlireat  of  a  general  war  on 
the  h orison. 

And  that  la  the  stake.  It's  not  just  South 
Vietnam,  although  that  is  important:  not 
just  southeast  Asia,  although  that  Is  criti- 
cally Important.  It's  the  prospect  of  orga- 
nizing a  peace,  and  for  that  purpose  no  one 
will  find  the  United  SUtes  one  half  step  be- 
hind, but  rather  one  half  step  in  front, 
searching  for  ttiat  day,  because  that  Is  at 
the  heart  of  the  simple  and  decent  purposes 
of  the  American  people,  and  tboee  purposes 
are  tbe  source  of  our  greatest  strengtii.  as 
well  as  the  souroe  of  tbe  greatest  promise 
for  the  future. 

That's  why  we  ralue  tbe  work  of  your  30 

committees.    That's  why  we  value  the  talent 

that  is  assembled  here   to  help   us  in  this 

great  task.    That's  why  we  feel  that  men  at 
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thetr  best  can  do  a  great  deal  to  overcome 
the  tragedy  of  men  at  their  worst. 
Now  I'm  ready  for  your  questions. 

MUaaiMWii  -a»D-AW3waa  raaaw 

Quaatkm.  kir.  Secretary,  in  tbe  near 
future,  do  yon  see,  sir,  an  opportunity  for  a 
rettu-n  to  a  normal  relationahlp  with  Cuba? 

Answer.  It  has  been  said  many  times,  by 
tbe  hemisphere  as  well  as  by  our  own  Oev- 
arnment,  that  Cuba  would  be  -welcomed  back 
Into  the  fanUly  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
if  they  would  give  up  their  attempt  to  sub- 
vert and  terrorize  the  other  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  and  cut  their  military  ties  witb 
nations  outside  the  hemisphere.  Thus  far  we 
have  not  seen  any  Indication  that  the  pres- 
ent authorities  in  Havana  are  prepared  to 
oon^ider  either  one  of  those  two  elementary 
notions.  And  In  the  face  of  that  I  think 
there  would  be  the  genera]  view  around  the 
hemisphere  that  there  is  not  yet  a  {riace  for 
Cuba  in  tbe  family  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary,  the  question  that 
I  have  before  me  is  really  not  a  question,  but 
It's  a  statement,  it's  a  message  for  you  from 
someone  here — 

Answer.  Please 

Question.  I  think  It  really  reflects  the 
mood  in  which  this  conference  is  greeting 
you.  because  he  says,  Mr.  Secretary,  whatever 
the  question,  whatever  the  answer,  you  have 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  our  cooperation. 

And  then  a  question:  In  this  country  the 
people  are  expected  to  participate  in  tbe 
dialog  with  Government,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  policy,  but  what  can  be  done 
when  the  CIA  seems  to  be  making  policy, 
completely  removed  from  the  public  and 
even  from  Government  control? 

Answer.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  CIA 
does  not  make  policy  and  is  not  engaged  In 
activities  unknown  to  the  policy  offices  of 
the  Government.  There  Is  at  tbe  present 
time.  In  certain  other  countries,  an  orga- 
nized effort,  through  forgeries,  through 
lies,  to  implicate  us  In  situations  In  which 
we're  not  at  all  Implicated.  Now  this  is  a 
difficult  problem,  but  I  would  emphasize 
to  you  that  CIA  la  not  engaged  In  activities 
not  known  to  tbe  settlor  policy  officers  of 
the  Government.  But  you  shottld  also  bear 
In  mind  that  beneath  the  level  of  public 
dlsctisston  there  Is  a  tough  struggle  going 
on  m  the  back  alleys  all  over  the  world.  It's 
a  tough  one,  It's  unpleasant,  and  no  one 
likes  It,  but  that  Is  not  a  field  which  can 
be  left  Mitlrely  to  the  other  side.  And  so 
once  In  a  while  some  disagreeable  things 
happen,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  gallantry  and  a  high  degree 
of  competence  In  those  who  have  to  help 
ua  deal  with  that  part  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  as  In  other  parts  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  following  rep- 
resents a  combination  of  many  questions  on 
the  same  subject,  summarized  for  us  by 
Mr  Norman  Cousins  after  consultation  with 
many  groups  and  Individuals. 

Do  you  bellere,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  Americans  -who  are  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  communism  In 
tbe  world  as  Is  the  present  administration, 
Americans  who  are  ftilly  Informed  about  the 
activities  of  the  Vletcong,  Americans  who 
know  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table,  Americans  who  be- 
lieve Just  as  deeply  as  does  the  administra- 
tion in  the  cause  of  self -determination, 
whether  in  Vietnam  or  the  Dominican  Re- 
p-ubllc,  or  anywhere  else,  Americans  who  have 
a  fairly  sophisticated  understanding  of  the 
national  Interest — Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  these  Americans  can  feel  that  they 
are  nonetheless  loyal,  responsible,  and  con- 
structive in  opposing  U.8.  air  bombing  In 
Vietnam  as  contrary  to  America's  historical 
and  moral  stance,  as  less  rather  than  more 
likely  to  bring  about  negotiation  and  can 
therefore  call  for  an  Immediate  end  to  tbe 


bombing,  as  being  both  In  the  American 
Interest,  the  human  Interest,  and  the  interest 
of  world  peace? 

Answer.  As  you  suggested,  sir.  thde  arc  a 
number  of  questions  in  that  statement.  Let 
me  try  to  sort  out  two  or  three  of  them. 

Of  course  we  know  the  difference  between 
disloyalty  and  diaaent.  Now,  the  apparatus 
of  the  Conununlat  Party,  directed  from 
abroad,  Is  busy  in  this  country:  we  know 
that.  But  I  hope  you  wiU  understand  that 
we  also  know  bow  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  the  apparatus  and  decent,  loyal 
American  citizens  who  are  concerned  uid 
have  dlflerenoee  of  view  with  tis.  We've 
never  tried  to  put  those  two  together.  Don't 
ask  me  to  cloee  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
apparatus  Is  busy;  it  is,  I  know  it.  But. 
nevertheless,  these  are  matters  on  which 
citizens  can  have  differences  of  view  and  dif- 
ferences of  Judgment. 

On  tbe  bombing,  this  Is  not  something 
that  one  has  to  speculate  about.  One  can 
say.  "If  you  stop  tbe  twmblng,  the  other 
aids  might  do  x,  y,  or  z."  Now,  we're  In 
touch  with  the  other  side,  regularly — every 
week — and  our  contacts  with  the  other  side 
are  completely  adequate  to  tbe  problem  of 
finding  out  whether  the  stopping  of  tbe 
bombing  would  be  a  step  toward  peaoe, 
whether  it  would  lead  to  discussions  on 
negotiations,  whether  it  would  cause  the 
stopping  of  the  bombing  of  our  own  people — 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  our  own  people 
in  the  South.  We  don't  have  to  speculate 
about  that.  I  can  recall  the  private  oon- 
tacts  which  resolved  tbe  Berlin  blockade,  the 
private  contacts  which  brought  U\t  Korean 
war  eventually  to  an  end.  We've  been  try- 
ing to  find  out,  in  view  of  our  public  state- 
ments that  we  could  stop  the  bmnbing  as  a 
step  toward  peace,  what  the  effect  would  be. 
what  the  results  would  be,  what  would  hap- 
pen If  we  did.  Tbe  other  side  has  had  that 
question  in  front  of  It,  regtilarly,  and  Ln  tbe 
process  through  which  they  would  find  It 
easiest  to  give  an  answer — not  to  your  reso- 
lutions, not  to  proclamations,  nox  to  public 
statements — they've  been  unwilling  to  give 
an  answer. 

Now,  it's  not  Just  a  debater's  point — It's 
not  Just  a  debater's  point  to  remind  you 
that  we  started  with  a  4-year  pause,  throtigb 
stepped-up  infiltrations.  Increasing  violence, 
accompanied  by  a  persistent  effort  through 
diplooiatlc  channels  to  find  a  peaceful  settie- 
ment  for  the  problem  of  southeast  Asia 
We  didn't  say,  "Oh,  our  face  is  involved: 
we  can't  talk  to  you  about  this  matter  U  you 
are  bombing  our  people  In  South  Vietnam." 
We  didn't  say  that.  We  talked  to  them 
about  It,  tried  to  find  out  how  we  cotild 
reserve  this  question  by  peaceful  means. 

It's  not  Just  a  debater's  point  to  say.  when 
we  did  pause  for  several  days,  that  on  tbe 
third  day  of  that  pause  we  had  our  answer 
from  each  of  the  Coiximunist  capitals  in- 
volved. And  they  didn't  say  to  tis,  "Well, 
extend  the  paust  for  a  while  so  that  we  can 
be  in  touch  with  you;  let  us  talk  this  over  a 
bit."  They  didn't  say  that.  They  said  It 
was  an  insult,  or  they  refused  to  answer.  Or 
in  the  case  of  another  capital,  they  said. 
"Sven  if  you  pause,  there  will  be  no 
negotiations." 

Now,  I  can  understand  your  concern  about 
this  problem,  and  I  am  not  now  excluding 
tbe  possibility  of  a  stopping  of  the  bombing 
as  a  step  toward  peace.  But  I  want  you  to 
know  that,  sitting  where  I  sit,  it  is  not  neoes- 
eary  to  conjecture  about  this  point.  We're 
in  touch  with  tboee  who  can  give  ui  tbe 
answer,  regularly,  on  this  question.  So  we 
shall  continue  our  effort  to  bring  this  matter 
from  the  battlefield  to  tbe  conference  table 
Thus  far  we  have  not  succeeded.  • 

Question.  Mr,  Secretary,  w*  have  bad  a 
number  of  questions  dealing  with  tbe  United 
Nations  and  China.  This  one  seems  to  crys- 
tallize many  of  them.  Under  what  circum- 
stances would  tbe  United  States  remove  Its 
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oppoeltlon  to  mainland  China's  reprmenta- 
tlon  In  the  tJnlted  Nations? 

Answer.  Well,  you  aaked  me  for  a  state- 
ment about  the  future:  I  would  prefer  to  hold 
off  on  that  for  a  while.  Let  me  sa;  that  our 
problem  with  Pelplng  has  not  been  lack  of 
contact  We've  had  127  talks  with  Pelplng, 
I  think  It's  fair  to  say  that  we've  bad  more 
talks  with  Pelplng  on  serious  subjects  than 
any  government  that  has  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  them,  with  the  poaslble  exception 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  each  of  those  talks 
they  begin  by  saying.  "There  Is  nothing  to 
discuss,  unless  you're  prepared  to  surrender 
Pormosa"  And  when  we  say  that  we  cant 
surrender  11  million  people  to  you  against 
their  will,  then  the  conversations  become 
rather  dlfBcult.  and  they  take  the  line  of  the 
publicly  known  positions  of  both  sides  over 
the  years  When  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment comes  up.  when  the  question  of  south- 
east Asia  comes  up.  when  the  question  of 
exchanging  some  newsmen  comes  up.  or  ex- 
changes of  doctors,  this  Is  the  reply:  "Noth- 
ing to  discuss  until  you're  prepared  to  sur- 
render Ponncaa." 

The  problem  Is  not  one  of  contact.  Ttte 
problem  Is  that  with  contact,  with  contact. 
It's  very  difficult  to  find  a  basis  for  Improve- 
ment of  relations.  Now.  as  far  as  Pelplng's 
present  attitude  Is  concerned,  a  great  deal, 
a  great  deal,  turns  upon  what  judgments 
they  make  about  whether  their  present  pol- 
icy is  successful  or  not.  We  feel  that.  In  the 
absence  of  any  indications  from  them  or  any- 
one else  to  the  contrary,  anything  which 
makes  them  feel  that  they're  getting  along 
Just  fire  confirms  them  In  a  policy  and  an 
attitude  that  clearly  points  toward  war. 
Now.  I  was  told  by  someone  who  could  not 
b«  charged  with  being  a  capitalist.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  that  the  No.  1  question 
in  the  world  today  is  trying  to  turn  Pelplng 
to  this  path  of  peaceful  coexistence.  If  I 
had  said  that,  I  suppoae  It  would  have  been 
greeted  as  capitalist  propaganda.  But  this 
Is  true      There's  a  lot  In  that. 

Now.  Pelplng  has  found  Itself  rejected  In 
Africa,  when  its  foreign  minister  comes  to 
Africa  and  says  Africa  Is  ripe  for  revolution, 
because  the  governments  of  Africa  know 
thax.  Pelplng  Is  not  talking  about  decoloni- 
zation they  are  talking  about  the  govern- 
ments of  Africa  Pelplng  has  received  a 
setback  In  Indonesia.  They  were  not  able 
to  pursue  w9iat  semed  to  be  their  threats 
against  India  in  the  India-Pakistan  affair. 
They  have  some  problems  I  would  hope 
that  those  problems  would  cause  them  to 
have  some  sober  second  thoughts  about 
the  difference  between  militancy  and  peace- 
ful coexistence,  and  If  they're  prepared  to 
embark  upon  the  path  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, there  will  be  many  around  the  world, 
including  the  people  In  this  country,  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  do  it  and  not  stand 
In  the  way. 

Question  Sir  this  question  from  the 
Honorable  Joseph  3.  Clamc,  the  distin- 
guished US  Senator  trom  Pennsylvania. 
Does  the  State  Department  support  a  treaty 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  as 
proposed   by   President   Kennedy? 

Answer.  Yei.  yes.  and  we've  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  It.  at  conferences  and  In 
bilateral  discussions.  We  have  a  lot  of 
reasons  for  being  very  serious  about  disarma- 
ment. I  mentioned  certain  ones  of  them 
when  I  talked  to  you  about  the  problem  of 
war  and  the  necessity  for  peace  In  my  open- 
ing remarks  I  suppose  you  realize  that 
since  1947  the  United  States  has  spent  $800 
billion  in  defense  budgets.  Let  your  30 
committees'  imaginations  range  over  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  world  if  we 
could  spent  MOO  billion  for  some  other  pur- 
pose What  a  different  world  this  would  b«. 
and  for  the  other  side  too.  because  on  their 
ecoaomlo  b«ae  they  have  spent  probably  at 
least  as  much.  If  not  more,  relative  to  the 
economic  base. 


Now.  we  must  continue  to  work  at  thia 
problem  of  disarmament,  and  I  hope  we  can 
find  additional  points  where  we  can  meet 
and  agree  as  we  did  In  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  rather  thaui  simply  by  occupying  each 
other's  rear  with  prop>osals.  a  doeen  or  so  on 
each  side,  which  don't  touch  the  real  Inter- 
ests of  the  other  side,  or  the  points  of  agree- 
ment. There  is  one  Important  problem  that 
stands  In  the  way.  apart  from  certain  of  the 
tensions  caused  by.  say,  Vietnam  or  other 
particular  Issues  of  that  sort,  and  that  la  the 
problem  of  confidence,  the  problem  of  bow 
to  deal  with  fear  and  suspicion  In  the  ab- 
sence of  assurance.  On  these  matters  peo- 
ples are  not  likely  to  trust  each  other,  but 
what  we  can  do.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  or- 
ganize machinery  which  makes  the  question 
of  trust  Irrelevant. 

Now,  I  daresay  that  practically  everyone 
In  this  room  Is  relaxed  about  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  because  we  can  tell  you  that 
we  do  not  believe  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
Is  being  violated.  Suppose  we  were  not  able 
to  say  that  to  you.  Suppose  we  had  to  bold 
open  the  prospect  of  cheating:  then  the 
erosion  of  confidence  around  the  world  and 
the  flareup  of  tension  and  hate  and  fear 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  restrain. 

Now,  let  us  confess  that  on  this  issue  we 
are  asking — when  we  ask  for  inspection  or 
assurance — we  are  asking  for  what  might  be 
called  a  unilateral  confession  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  when  they  look  at  us,  they're 
pretty  well  taken  care  of.  We  have  an  open 
society:  that  takes  care  of  about  98  p>ercent 
of  It.  You  add  a  few  talkative  officials  to  a 
few  energetic  reporters,  and  you  add  Just  a 
little  soup(;on  of  espionage,  and  they've  got 
It  made.  They  know  what  we're  doing  and 
what  we're  not  doing. 

But  when  we  look  at  them  It's  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter — it's  quite  a  different  matter — 
u  closed  society,  where  we  can't  give  our  own 
people  assurances  they  would  be  able  to  give 
their  people  If  we  had  an  agreement  without 
some  sort  of  Inspection  or  assurance.  This 
turns  up  In  a  number  of  ways  on  the  matter 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  We  have  said 
recently,  and  repeatedly:  "This  Is  not  for  us 
a  policy  question:  this  is  a  technical  and 
scientific  question.  If  the  technical  and 
scientific  people  on  both  sides  would  tell  us 
what  was  possible  In  terms  of  assurance,  then 
our  policy  will  adjust  to  that.  Therefore, 
why  don't  we  let  your  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians, and  ours,  sit  down  and  see  what  can 
be  done,  and  perhaps  conduct  some  Joint  ex- 
periments, to  determine  what  can  be  done?" 
The  answer  Is:  "No.  Kor  us  this  is  not  Just 
a  scientific  and  technical  question;  it's  also 
a  policy  question.  There  won't  be  any  in- 
spection." 

On  the  question  of  defense  budgets  we 
have  suggested  that  we  should  have  some 
what  might  be  called  technical  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  what  goes  into  a  defense 
budget.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  their 
research  and  development  budget  is  outside 
of  what  is  normally  called  a  defense  budget. 
Our  research  and  development  relevant  to  the 
military  Is  very  heavily  inside  of  our  own 
defense  budget.  These  are  things  we  ought 
to  talk  about.  They  have  shown  no  readiness 
to  sit  down  and  talk  over  the  component  ele- 
ments of  the  respective  defense  budgets.  But 
we'll  continue  to  gnaw  at  it.  We've  got  to; 
we  can't  afford  to  let  delays  or  discourage- 
ments turn  our  hand  away  from  the  effort. 
But  It  la  not  a  simple  thing  to  bring  great 
powers  to  a  point  where  they  can  build  a  con- 
fidence between  them,  si:  as  we  reduce  our 
arms,  we  can  live  in  confidence  with  each 
other. 

I'm  afraid — I'm  afraid  I  have  time,  or  you 
have  time,  for  about  one  more  question — 
you're  supposed  to  be  reconvening  in  another 
session. 

Question.  Tes,  thank  you  Ur  Secretary, 
with  our  best  •ummarlzlng  we  still  have  a 
number  of  questions  which  we  are  sure  you 


will  be  glad  to  have  referred  for  someone  to 
review,  but  you  get  a  feeling  that  this  Is  a 
very  serious  group  of  conferencegoers  who 
want  to  know  what  will  happen  after  this 
conference,  and  this  question  really  sum- 
marizes what's  In  many  of  them.  It  says: 
"Many  recommendations  will  come  out  of 
this  conference.  Many  of  them  are  not  cur- 
rently a  part  of  our  Government's  policy. 
Can  you  tell  us  in  what  ways  these  recom- 
mendations will  find  a  hearing  and  bow  we 
may  learn  of  their  consideration  by  our 
Government?  " 

Answer.  Well,  we  shall  be — I  was  planning 
to  comment  on  that  later  this  afternoon 
when  I  receive  your  reports,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  will  be  studying  the  recom- 
mendations very  carefully  and  very  inten- 
sively, and  they're  not  going  to  be  brushed 
suddenly  under  the  rug  or  something  of  that 
sort.  We  will  be  In  touch  with  the  commit- 
tees. I  don't  think  this  has  been  officially 
said,  but  I  expect  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
members  of  the  committees  to  let  you  know 
what  has  hapt>ened  to  your  recommendations 
in  due  course.  Some  we  can  act  upon  very 
quickly,  others  will  take  a  little  more  time. 
Would  you  mind  If  I  were  to  say  also,  I  will 
let  you  know  which  of  your  suggestions  have 
already  been  tried  out  on  the  Russians  and 
have  been  turned  down. 

ExHiBrr  14 

Depaktmcmt  or  Statx, 
Washington,  March  15. 19$$. 
Memorandum  for: 

ICY  Cabinet  Committee. 
ICY  Committee  Chairmen. 
ICY  Committee  Coordinators. 
Subject:   Report  to  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  attached  for  your  information  a 
press  release  from  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  which  Includes: 

1.  Text  of  a  letter  from  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg to  Ambassador  Tremblay.  Chairman. 
U.N.  Committee  on  ICY;  2.  text  of  a  letter 
from  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant;  3.  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  on  ICY. 
Samuel  E.  Belk  III, 
Government  Coordinator  for  ICY. 

U.S.  Mission  to  The  United  Nations,  Press 
Release  No.    4808,  Pebbuabt  18,   1966 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, to  Ambassador  Paul  Tremblay. 
Chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  International  Cooperation  Year.) 

Dear  Ambassador  Tremblat:  I  am  happy 
to  transmit  to  you  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  International  Cooperation 
Year  (ICY)  a  copy  of  our  report  of  February 
18  to  the  Secretary  General  on  the  observ- 
ance of  ICY  in  the  United  States.  I  had 
earlier  transmitted  to  the  Secretariat  of 
your  cotmrnfttee  the  reports  submitted  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation.  November  28-December 
1.  This,  as  you  may  know,  was  the  culmina- 
tion and  the  major  event  in  our  observance 
of  the  year. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance and  effectiveness  of  this  year's  ob- 
servance In  reafllrmlng  our  faith  in  the  high 
concepts  and  ideals  that  gave  life  to  the 
Un.ted  Nations  20  years  ago.  That  the  hopes 
of  those  early  years  •till  await  fulfillment 
in  many  areas  in  no  way  lessens  their 
validity.  Neither  does  it  alter  the  fact  that 
a  working  relationship,  forged  In  the  crises 
of  two  decades,  has  been  established  among 
nations. 

As  the  reports  previously  submitted  will 
show,  extensive  study  of  our  International 
cooperation  programs  In  more  than  30 
different  fields  In  preparation  for  the  White 
House  Conference  confirms  our  belief  that 
despite  the  too  prevalent  Instances  of  man's 
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Inhvunanlty  to  man,  the  world  abounds  more 
In  oooperatton  than  In  cotxfllot. 

The  United  Nations  Itself  U  history's  most 
ambitious  experiment  In  International  co- 
o]>eratlon.  If  in  these  years  It  has  not 
brought  peaceful  solutions  to  all  the  con- 
flicts and  threats  of  confiict  that  trouble 
our  ■world,  neither  has  It  permitted  them  to 
plunge  mankind  into  holocaust.  I  know  we 
all  share  the  determination  that  the  United 
Nations  win  continue  to  progress,  however 
slowly,  toward  a  rule  of  law  In  the  world. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Paul  Treicblat, 
Permanent  Mission  of  Canada  to  the  United 
Nations. 

During  these  years  too,  the  United  Na- 
tions has,  with  Imagination  and  persistence, 
moved  forward  in  the  cooperative  quest  to 
better  the  lot  of  man  and  improve  his  life. 
It  would  be  dUBcolt  to  find  an  area  of  human 
endeavor  in  which  the  U  J*,  is  not  active  •  •  • 
from  the  fight  on  disease  to  the  desalting  of 
sea  water;  from  the  eradication  of  Illiteracy 
to  the  control  of  locusts;  from  buUdlng 
bridge  to  preventing  floods;  from  increasing 
food  supplies  to  the  monitoring  of  radio  fre- 
quendea.  In  these  and  a  thouaand  other 
ways  the  United  Nations  is  building  the  only 
true  foundation  for  peace  •  •  •  a  world  in 
which  man  can  live  in  dignity  and  sufficiency. 

It  is  second  nature  for  ua  In  the  United 
States  to  be  deeply  committed  to  this  task. 
For.  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  what  we 
seek  at  home  for  ourselves,  we  seek  for  all 
mankind.  Our  foreign  policy  In  the  past — 
from  the  Marshall  plan  to  Atoms  for  Peace 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress — has  always  re- 
flected this  belief,  and  it  will  continue  to  do 
so  in  the  future. 

This  is  why  we  have  Joined  with  full  hearts 
and  energies  In  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  Program.  On  the 
calendar  it  has  ended,  but  on  the  agenda  of 
the  world's  business  it  remains  an  unfinished 
task.  We  are  determined  to  uae  the  resources 
of  our  Nation  In  concert  with  others  to  trans- 
form the  concept  of  International  coopera- 
tion into  the  most  potent  force  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthuk  J.  Goljiberc. 

PESmUART  18.  1966. 

His  Excellency  U  Thant, 
Secretary  General,  United  Nations. 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
a  report  on  the  U.S.  response  to  General 
Assembly  Resolution  1907  (XVIII)  of  No- 
vember 21.  1963.  proclaiming  1965  an  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  (ICY) .  This  doc- 
ument covers  the  observances  of  ICY  in  the 
United  States  starting  with  the  signing  by 
President  Johnson  of  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1965  as  International  Coofteratlon 
Year  (ICY)  In  the  United  BUtea.  on  Oc- 
tober 2.  1964,  and  ending  with  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion November  28-December  1  at  which 
more  than  400  recommendations  for  action 
In  30  fields  of  international  cooperation  were 
submitted  to  the  President. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

ARTHum  J.  Goldberg. 

The  UJS.  Response — General  Assemblt  Res. 
olonon  1907  on  iktbxnational  coopeka- 
tion  Year 

In  response  to  General  Aasembly  Reaolu- 
tlon  1907  (XVni)  of  November  21,  196S,  des- 
ignating 1966  a«  mtematlonal  Cooperation 
Year  (ICY),  President  Johnaon  on  October 
2.  1964  signed.  In  the  presence  of  some  250 
distinguished  citizens,  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating 1966  aa  IntemaUoiua  Cooperatton 
Tear  in  the  United  SUtea.  The  President 
said :  "In  1966  it  is  the  hope  of  your  Govern- 
ment that  Intematlonal  C5ooperatlon  Year 
may  be  used  for  a  useful  review  and  purpose- 
ful planning  •  ♦  •.  i  beUera  the  true  real- 
ists  of   the    ad   half   of    thU   aoth   centory 


are  thoee  who  bear  the  dream  of  new  ways 
for  new  cooperation."  The  President  asked 
the  Department  of  State  to  take  the  lead 
for  the  Oorenunent  In  dereloplng  and  Imple- 
menting an  ICY  program.  The  Secretary 
of  State  subsequently  asked  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  take  the  lead  In  the  private  aec- 
tor.  In  carrying  out  an  ICY  program  based 
on  a  unique  partnership  between  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  Government.  Since  October 
1964  the  following  developments  have  taken 
place: 

1.  On  November  24.  1963,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Cabinet  Committee  on  which  22 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  represented.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Harlan  Cleveland  was  designated 
Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee.  A  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Commission,  with  Robert  S. 
Benjamin  as  Chalnnan,  was  formed  In  the 
private  sector,  consisting  of  approxlnuitely 
230  distinguished  Americans  representing  all 
aspects  of  American  society.  By  mid-March 
1965,  the  Cabinet  Committee  and  the  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Commission  had  formed  80 
working  committees,  covering  areas  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  ranging  from  arms  con- 
trol to  youth  acttvltlee. 

The  30  Committees  dealt  with  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Agriculture  and  food,  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  aviation,  business 
and  industry,  communications,  culttire  and 
intellectual  exchange,  development  of  Inter- 
national law,  disaster  relief,  education  and 
training,  finance  and  monetary  affairs,  health, 
human  rights,  labor,  manpower,  meteorol- 
ogy, natural  resources  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  peacekeeping 
operations,  population,  research  on  develop- 
ment of  International  institutions,  science 
and  technology,  social  welfare,  space,  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  tnvestment.  trade, 
transportation,  urban  develc^ment.  women 
and  youth  activities. 

The  task  of  the  Committees  was  to  prepare 
rejx)rts  to  be  submitted.  In  due  course,  to  the 
President.  The  reports  would  ( 1 )  Inform  the 
President  and  the  people  where  we  now 
stand  Internationally  in  the  major  functional 
areas  of  Intematlonal  cooperation;  (2)  rug- 
gest  what  our  goals  ought  to  be  in  each  of 
these  areas;  and  (3)  recommend  how  best  to 
achieve  those  goals.  The  President  on 
March  4  called  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation  to  be  held  No- 
vember 28  to  December  1.  1965.  when  the  re- 
ports would  be  fully  discussed  and  presented 
to  the  President. 

2.  On  March  23.  1965,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  State,  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Commission,  the  Cabinet  Committee, 
and  other  Government  officials  met  to  plan 
the  work  that  lay  ahead.  The  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  succinctly  expressed  by  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  McGeorge  Bundy, 
who  said : 

"It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
President  takes  the  deepest  Interest  In  this 
undertaking.  He  started  it  during  the  beat 
of  a  campaign  last  October.  He  has  contin- 
ued to  follow  Its  work  In  the  months  since 
then.  The  President  means  exactly  what  he 
has  said — that  the  work  of  the  Government  In 
supporting  your  work  In  Intematlonal  Co- 
operation Year  is  of  high  ImiMrtance." 

During  the  course  of  the  spring,  the  United 
Nations  Association  engaged  more  than  460 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  ICY 
program  by  Inviting  them  to  prepare  reports 
and  recommendations  in  fields  involving  In- 
terna t.onal  cooperation,  which  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  at  the  White  House 
Conference. 

3.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  Chairman, 
the  Cabinet  Committee,  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials  was  held  in  the  Department  of 
State  on  June  2.  Plans  for  the  remaining 
months  of  work  were  discussed  and  ideas  were 
exchanged  among  thoee  who  would  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  final  reports  and 


recommendations  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference. As  a  result  of  the  Jtine  3  meeting. 
it  was  clear  that  the  program,  as  it  was  then 
developing,  would  serve  other  important  pur- 
poees  in  addition  to  making  recommenda- 
tions In  fields  of  Intematlonal  cooperation, 
l.e,  (1)  focus  attention  on  highly  important 
Intematlonal  programs  that  are  often  ob- 
scured by  International  crises;  (2)  serve  as  a 
marketplace  and  laboratory  for  new  Ideas; 
and  (3)  refiect  a  broad  consensus  between 
the  Government  and  the  citizenry  as  well  as 
political  bipartisanship.  The  spirit  of  the 
meeting  was  reflected  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHSET,  who  said: 

"The  building  of  peace  U  like  the  buUdlng 
of  a  beautiful  cathedral.  It  is  a  work  that 
may  not  be  done  In  my  Ufetlme  nor  shall 
It  be  done  In  yoxirs.  But  you  ought  to  add 
a  stone  to  It.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
spiral  that  Is  yours  or  one  edifice  that  be- 
longs to  you.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  point 
to  It  and  say  that  I  helped  place  that  build- 
ing block  In  the  cathedral  of  peace.  I  think 
that  Is  what  the  Intematlonal  Cooperation 
Year  Is." 

4.  Meetings  of  the  30  committees  con- 
tinued to  be  held  throughout  the  summer 
months.  As  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions began  to  take  final  form,  the  emphasis 
began  to  shift  from  the  committees  toward 
the  'White  House  Conference  itself.  Invita- 
tions to  attend  the  Conference  were  sent  to 
approximately  2.000  private  citizens  and  400 
Government  officials.  It  was  decided  to  have 
a  panel  session  at  the  Conference  for  each  of 
the  30  committees.  Vice  President  Hum- 
FKRET  agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Conference.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  SUte.  Raymond  D.  Nasher  of  Dallas.  Tex., 
who  was  chalnnan  of  the  ICY  Urban  Develop- 
ment Committee,  agreed  to  serve  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Conference. 

In  addition  to  thoee  who  were  invited  by 
the  President  to  participate  in  the  Confer- 
ence, some  3.000  additional  citizens  attended 
individual  panel  sessions  as  observers, 
thereby  involving  a  total  of  some  5,000 
Americans  in  the  Conference  that  culmi- 
nated ICY  In  the  United  States. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  Conference,  a  cul- 
tural program  was  presented  to  the  partici- 
pants on  the  evening  of  November  28  in  the 
Dei>artment  of  State.  The  program  was 
Jointly  narrated  by  Norman  Cousins,  chair- 
man of  the  ICY  OoHunlttee  on  Cultural  and 
Intellectual  Sxchange,  and  Charles  Frankel, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  music  by  the  Claremont  String 
Quartet,  the  Howard  University  Concert 
Choir  and  the  reading  of  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  by  the  distinguished  English 
poet.  Stephen  Spender. 

The  Conference  was  especially  fortunate 
to  have  outstanding  speakers  at  the  two 
plenarles,  two  official  lunches  and  one  official 
dinner.  These  Included  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Ambassador  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  Assistant  Secretary  Joseph  J. 
Slsoo.  who  had  succeeded  Harlan  Cleveland 
as  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee,  the 
Honorable  McOeorge  Bundy.  the  Honorable 
Douglass  Cater,  Robert  S.  Benjamin,  and 
Raymond  D.  Nasher.  The  Vice  President 
read  a  message  from  the  Preeident  to  the 
Conference  which  stated : 

"I  have  called  this  Conference  for  one 
reason.  I  am  determined  that  the  United 
States  shall  actively  engage  Its  best  minds 
and  boldest  spirits  In  the  quest  for  a  new 
order  of  world  cooperation. 

"This  Nation  recognize*  that  Intematlonal 
ooop>eration  Is  not  merely  a  lofty  idea." 

At  the  final  plenary,  on  December,  1,  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  re- 
ceived the  Committee  reporu  which  con- 
tained recommendations  from  Mr.  Benjamin. 
He  also  accepted  the  reports  from  the  non- 
governmental organizations.  In  so  doing. 
Secretary  Rusk  said: 
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■  Thu  White  HouM  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  has  achieved  a  great 
deal  •  •  •  It  1«  almost  unique  to  our  own 
country.  •  •  • 

"And  we  would  hope  very  much  that  no  one 
of  you  would  consider  that  thla  Conference 
end«  today,  that  you  will  continue  to  follow 
these  matters  wherever  you  live  and  whatever 
yoxir  ptirtlcular  occupation,  in  order  to  keep 
your  talents  available  and  your  contributions 
coming  forward."  •  •  • 

"And  so  your  Job  Is  not  finished  and  the 
work  that  you  have  done  Just  cannot  end 
today.  The  search  for  greater  international 
cooperation  and  world  peace  renialna  long 
and  hard,  but  It  will  continue  to  require  the 
\  ery  beet  that  any  of  us  can  put  into  It. 

In  keeping  with  Secretary  Rusks  promise 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  now  have  under  careful  review  more 
than  400  recommendations  contained  In  the 
reports,  copies  of  which  have  been  placed  on 
file  In  the  United  Nations  Library.  Many  of 
the  recommendations  already  are  being  im- 
plemented; others  are  scheduled  for  imple- 
menutlon  In  the  future;  still  others  will 
require  extensive  study  before  a  final  Judg- 
ment can  be  made. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  received  heavy  coverage  by 
the  news  media  throughout  the  country. 
Some  400  members  of  the  working  press  reg- 
istered at  the  Conference.  Some  of  the  panel 
.sessions  were  covered  by  television  and  radio. 
One  prominent  Journal  reported  the  Con- 
ference as  follows: 

"Last  Novemlxer  28  nearly  5,000  dlstln- 
srilshed  Americans  met  In  Washln!n<«  for 
what  President  Johnson  described  as  'the 
iiAslgnment  of  the  century':  exploring  means 
by  which  the  Government  and  citizenry  of 
the  world's  most  powerful  Nation  can  lead 
mankind  to  a  golden  age  erf  peace  through 
International  cooperation. 

"Known  as  the  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation,  It  was.  In  many 
ways,  the  conference  of  the  century.  It  was, 
.1.-8t.  the  largest,  most  comprehensive  Joint 
planning  effort  ever  undertaken  by  American 
cltlxens  and  Government  offlclals.  Indeed,  as 
the  President  observed  In  a  written  welcome 
to  participants,  the  3-day  conference  was 
nothing  leas  than  a  'town  meeting  of  leaders 
of  the  Nation.'  " 


HIRING  .AND  EMPLOYEE  STAND- 
ARDS FX^iR  OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC 
OPPOR1T'NTI'\'   FACIUnES 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President,  several 
roiiional  newspapers  have  carried  ac- 
counus  of  a  startling  incident  which,  In 
my  judgment,  crlea  out  for  discussion  on 
the  Senate  floor 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
runs  th*'  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity .s  Job  Corps  Center  at  Casper,  Wyo.. 
hired  a  catnp  m^tnictor  last  October  de- 
spite itip  man  s  admission  that  he  had 
a  cnmina;  record  The  Instructor,  Lee 
Palmer  Banlcs  was  hired  even  though 
the  policy  for  irainees  at  the  camp,  as 
explained  lo  Casper  city  officials,  pre- 
cluded any  with  criminal  records.  Why 
!t  wa.s  deemed  bad  policy  to  have  trainees 
with  criminal  records  and  good  policy  to 
.^ave  Instructors  so  identified  has  not 
t>«^n  explained. 

On  January  3  of  this  year,  Mr.  Banks 
wa.s  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
.severe  beatiii^'  of  a  Casper  businessman. 
I'he  busines,<~man  went  to  the  hospital 
.After  arraitinmen*  Mr.  Banks  went  back 
lo  -A-ork 

On  Jaiiuary  17,  someone  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  decided  that  the  Bu- 


reau of  Reclamation  ought  to  be  let  in 
on  a  secret  that  had  been  held  close  to 
the  vest  since  early  in  December.  The 
little  secret  concerned  the  history  of  Mr. 
Banks. 

Through  a  national  agency  check,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  learned 
that  In  addition  to  the  offenses  acknowl- 
edged on  the  job  application — form  57 — 
Mr.  Banks  had  a  lengthy  arrest  record 
for  such  varied  offenses  as  rape,  assault 
and  battery,  larceny,  and  attempts  to  es- 
cape, among  other  things.  The  record 
dates  to  1954  and  Is  much  more  than 
Banks  acknowledges  in  his  Job  applica- 
tion. 

The  most  recent  arrest  prior  to  that 
which  stemmed  from  the  beating  oc- 
curred only  a  few  months  before  Banks 
was  hired  for  the  Job  Corps.  He  was 
arrested  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  a  fact  which  the  Bureau 
presumably  had  not  known. 

Mr.  Banks  was  hired  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  October  30,  1965.  He  re- 
signed from  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Cas- 
per on  February  28,  1966. 

The  resignation  came  4 '  2  months  after 
he  falsified  his  job  application  by  falling 
to  admit  his  long  arrest  record ;  4  months 
after  he  was  hired  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  placed  in  charge  of  under- 
privileged youths;  3  months  after  his  rap 
sheet  was  sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; 2  months  after  his  arrest  for 
brutally  beating  a  man  on  a  downtown 
Casper  street;  and. a  month  and  a  half 
after  the  Civil  Service  Commission  let  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  know  of  Banks' 
history. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  paradox  of  a  pro- 
gram which  theoretically  precludes  ex- 
convlcts  or  persons  with  criminal  records 
as  trainees  but  apparently  OK's  them  as 
Instructors.  I  can  see  neither  good  Judg- 
ment nor  good  policy  In  the  hiring  of  men 
with  criminal  records  to  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  underprivileged  youths. 
Many  of  the  under-21 -year-olds  In  the 
Job  CoiTJs  camps  have  lived  most  of  their 
lives  In  loose-with-the-law  environments. 
They  should  have  something  a  little 
better  to  look  forward  to  when  they 
travel  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
homes  to  be  groomed  by  their  Govern- 
ment for  productive  roles  In  society,  I 
doubt  that  a  man  with  a  17-count  arrest 
record  and  a  history  which  includes  a 
stretch  in  the  penitentiary  Is  the  citizen 
which  underprivileged  youths  should  be 
encouraged  to  emulate. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  March  3, 1966, 
the  Director  of  the  OEO's  Community 
Action  Program,  Theodore  M.  Barry,  sets 
forth  standards  which  the  community 
action  program  is  to  follow  in  personnel 
matters  I  am  Informed  that  the  mem- 
orandum does  not  relate  directly  to  the 
Job  Corps.  However,  I  think  that  one 
reference  to  the  memorandum  is  ger- 
mane. 

Under  employment  and  recruitment, 
Mr.  Barry  says  that  "each  grantee  and 
delegate  agency  Is  expected  to  employ 
only  capable  and  responsible  personnel 
who  are  of  good  character  and  reputa- 
tion." Further  In  that  paragraph  is 
this  sentence:  "Recent  convictions  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude  shall  be 
considered  strong  evidence  as  failure  to 


Despite    these 
moral  turpitude 


meet"  the  standards  of  the  commimlty 
action  program. 

This  declaration  of  standards  Is  cer- 
tainly welcome  news  to  those  of  us  who 
have  followed  the  spotty  history  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  It 
Is  shocking  that  2  years  after  ti^e  OEO, 
its  Job  Corps,  and  its  community  action 
program  were  created  by  the  8«h  Con- 
gress there  would  exist  the  necessity  to 
issue  an  affirmative  statement  that  "only 
capable  and  responsible  personnel  who 
are  of  good  character  and  reputation" 
are  to  be  hired. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Job  Corps  that 
sdthough  such  standards  are  Implied  in 
that  program,  there  has  been  no  memo- 
randum or  no  clear  spelling  out  of  the 
standards.  They  obviously  did  not  exist 
in  the  hiring  of  Lee  Palmer  Banks. 

The  sequence  of  events  leading  to  the 
dismissal  or  retirement  of  Mr.  Banks  is 
rather  interesting.  He  had  signed  his 
Job  Corps  application — form  57 — on  the 
19th  day  of  October  1965.  He  admitted 
one  anest  and  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  absent  without  leave  from  the 
Army  on  two  occasions  while  stationed  at 
Ford  Ord,  CaUf. 

admissions  of  certain 
,  Mr.  Banks  was  hired 
October  30,  1965,  as  a  resident  worker  at 
the  OS-3  level.  He  was  technically  an 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
not  being  at  the  job  level  which  would 
have  placed  him  under  OEO  control. 
The  general  policy  of  the  camps,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  OEO  control. 

The  job  application  to  which  Mi-. 
Banks  affixed  his  signature  is  not  a  casual 
document.  Those  who  answer  the  nearly 
40  questions  must  attest  to  the  veracity 
of  their  responses  through  a  prefaced 
oath  which  hardly  leaves  room  for  hon- 
est error.  The  oath  and  preface  state: 
Attention  :  Read  the  Pollovwno  Paragraph 
CARCruLLT  BcroRs  SiGifiira  This  Application 

A  false  or  dishonest  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion In  this  application  may  be  grounds  for 
rating  you  Ineligible  for  Federal  employment, 
or  for  dismissing  you  after  ai>polntment, 
and  may  be  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment (United  States  Code,  title  18,  sec.  10011. 
All  statements  made  In  the  application  are 
subject  to  Investigation,  including  a  check 
of  your  fingerprints,  p>ollce  records,  and 
former  employers.  All  Information  will  be 
considered  in  determining  your  present  fit- 
ness for  Federal  employment. 

CXRTinCATlON 

I  certify  that  all  of  the  statements  made 
In  this  application  are  true,  complete,  and 
correct  to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  and  are  made  In  good  faith. 

Signature  of  applicant Date 

(Sign  m  ink) 

This,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  clearly  pref- 
aced oath  to  which  Mr.  Banks  affixed 
his  signature.  It  is  printed  on  the  form 
57  directly  below  the  question  which 
asks: 

Have  you  ever  been  arrested,  taken  Into 
custody,  heM  for  investigation  or  question- 
ing, or  charged  by  any  law  enforcement  au- 
thority? 

After  the  question  Is  space  In  which 
each  date  of  arrest  must  be  listed. 

As  the  preface  to  the  oath  clearly 
states : 

A  false  or  dishonest  answer  to  any  question 
•   •   •  may   be   punishable    by   fine   or   im- 
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prlaonment  (United  SUte  Code,  title  18,  sec. 
1001). 

Mr.  President,  this  section  of  Federal 
law  is  quite  specific.   Again  I  quote : 

Whoever,  In  any  manner  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi- 
fies, conceals,  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false.  flctltlouB,  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both. 

Despite  the  unequivocal  language  of 
that  Federal  law,  no  legal  action  has 
been  taken  against  the  man  who  fraudu- 
lently completed  his  Federal  job  applica- 
tion by  admitting  only  one  in  a  long 
string  of  arrests. 

The  authorities  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  courts  will  make  the  proper 
dispxtsition  of  Mr.  Banks  in  regard  to 
the  beating  of  a  Casper  businessman,  and 
it  is  not  in  this  context  that  I  make  these 
remarks.  Nor  Is  this  an  effort  to  cause 
harm  to  the  Job  Corps  concept.  What 
does  concern  me  are  the  machinations 
involving  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  which  per- 
mitted a  man  like  Banks  to  be  hired  and 
retained  in  the  face  of  contradiction.  I 
am  no  less  concerned  at  the  casual  re- 
action to  the  falsification  of  his  job  ap- 
plication. 

As  I  have  jwinted  out,  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
assured  the  people  of  Casper,  when  that 
city  was  being  considered  for  a  Job  Corps 
center,  that  the  center  would  not  serve 
as  a  rehabilitation  area  for  youths  with 
prior  law  violation  records.  It  was  part- 
ly on  this  assurance  that  Casper  ap- 
proved the  concept  and  recommended 
that  Governor  Hansen  okay  the  creation 
of  a  center  there.  Early  this  year,  two 
trainees  of  the  camp  were  Involved  in  the 
stealing  of  a  car.  An  investigation  re- 
vealed that  they  had  records  in  other 
States  and  that  they  were  in  fact  "youths 
with  prior  law  violation  records"  of  the 
typ)e  which  OEO  had  assured  Casper 
would  not  be  sent  there. 

There  is  apparently  no  more  discretion 
given  to  criminal  tendencies  of  trainees 
of  Job  Corpjs  camps  than  there  Is  to  p)er- 
sons  who  supervise  them.  Assistant 
Natrona  Coimty  Attorney  John  Burk  has 
termed  the  Job  Corps  camp  a  "junior 
penal  farm."  He  warned  that  the  Cas- 
per  camp  could  be  "a  farm  for  advanced 
juvenile  delinquents." 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  an  editorial 
relating  Mr.  Burk's  comments,  together 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Sargent 
Shriver  from  Caspjer  Mayor  James  Bar- 
low, together  with  various  clippings  re- 
lating the  incident  of  Mr.  Banks'  arrest 
in  Casper  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.   Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
add  that  despite  the  thoroughly  prop>er 
nature  of  the  Inquiry  raiaed  by  the  mayor 
of  Casper,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity did  not  acknowledge  the  letter  of 


February  10  until  more  than  a  month 
had  passed. 

As  I  was  preparing  this  statement,  a 
letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Personnel  Investiga- 
tions reached  my  office.  Before  I  com- 
ment on  It,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

March  18,  1968. 
Hon.  MiLWARD  L.  Simpson, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Sknatob  Simpson:  This  Is  InfOTma- 
tlon  requested  by  telephone  In  the  case  of 
Lee  Palmer  Banks,  resident  worker,  B\u«au 
of  Reclamation,  Casi>er,  Wyo.  (Job  Corps 
project) . 

Our  records  show  that  Mr.  Bajiks  was  given 
a  tempKxrary  appointment  pending  establish- 
ment of  the  register  to  the  position  of  rest- 
dent  worker  on  October  30,  1965.  In  his  ap- 
plication he  admitted  an  arrest  for  fraud  and 
deceit  In  October  1980  Involving  a  commit- 
ment for  16  months  and  9  days.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  advised  us  that  they  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Banks'  application  because  of 
represenUtlons  made  In  his  behalf  by  the 
Eplscop>al  Church  In  Oaspter  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  o*  Colored 
People. 

In  accordance  with  prc^jer  procedures  the 
agency  submitted  his  api>llcatlon,  flngerpjrlnt 
chart,  and  other  i>apers  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  oase  was  indexed  for  a 
natlonaJ  agency  check  and  Inquiry  In  our 
San  Francisco  region  on  November  22,  1965. 
The  national  agency  checks.  Including  the 
flngerpaint  check,  are  done  by  our  central 
office  and  our  records  show  that  on  December 
29,  1965.  the  record  checks  were  completed 
and  sent  to  San  Francisco.  These  checks 
Included  the  report  on  the  fingerprints  from 
the  FBI  which  was  searched  by  them  on 
December  7,  1965.  On  J&ntiary  17,  1968,  our 
San  Francisco  ofBce  dtreoted  a  letter  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  wtilch  they  ad- 
vised them  of  Mr,  Banks'  previous  arrest 
record  as  Indicated  by  the  search  of  the  FBI 
fingerprmt  files.  On  January  24,  1068,  the 
file  w&B  referred  to  our  Denver  region  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  Wyoming  for  considera- 
tion as  to  conversion  for  further  Inveertlga- 
tlon. 

On  February  1,  1968.  the  Denver  region, 
after  reviewing  the  national  agency  checks, 
directed  a  letter  erf  Interrogatory  to  Mr.  Banks 
In  which  they  asked  him  to  comment  upon 
his  arrest  record  and  his  failure  to  admit 
this  on  his  application.  His  reply  was  dated 
February  16,  1968,  and  on  February  21.  1986, 
the  file  was  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation, 

Consideration  was  given  to  removal  action 
by  the  Denver  region,  but  was  not  taken 
because  of  the  level  of  the  i>osltlon  mvolved, 
the  fact  that  the  agency  was  aware  of  the 
most  serious  arrest  at  the  time  of  api>otnt- 
ment,  and  because  of  subject's  apparently 
satisfactory  employment  record  since  he  had 
moved  to  the  Caspar  area  In  1962. 

Tbt  delay  between  the  date  of  the  FBI 
fingerprint  search  (December  7,  1966)  and 
the  final  closing  of  the  case  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  was  occasioned  by  normal 
operating  requirements.  Prior  to  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  national  agency  checks  to  San 
Francisco  it  was  necessary  to  await  checks 
other  than  the  FBI  rep)ort  which  were  p>end- 
Ing  In  Washington.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  delay  In  processing  served  to  keep  Mr. 
Banks  In  the  Casp>er  area  through  the  p)ertod 
of  the  above-mentioned  assault  since  he  had 
previously  been  a  resident  ot  Casper  and 
even  If  separated  by  the  Commission  or  the 


agency   would   probably  have   remained   in 
the  area. 

The  Commission  did  not  submit  the  report 
of  Mr.  Banks'  false  statements  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  prosecuUon  under  Otle  18 
of  Umted  States  Code  since  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  persons  who  are  separated 
and  no  longer  Federal  employees  are  very 
rarely  prosecuted. 

If  you  have  further  questions  we  wlU  be 
glad  to  answer  them  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WOODBOW  L.  Browkk, 

Acting  Director. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned,  the  assault  on  a  Casper  busi- 
nessman was  the  Incident  which  brought 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Banks  to  light.  There 
is  an  apparent  allusion  to  this  fact  In  the 
sixth  paragraph  of  Mr.  Browne's  letter 
when  he  opines  that  foot  dragging  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  report- 
ing Banks'  arrest  record  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  had  not  "served  to  keep  Mr. 
Banks  in  the  Casp>er  area  through  the 
period  of  the  above-mentioned  assault 
since  he  had  previously  been  a  resident 
of  Caspjer." 

Now,  this  is  the  most  curious  reference 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  In 
the  preceding  five  paragraphs  which  fits 
the  reference  to  the  "above-mentioned 
assault."  I  assume  someone  with  a  blue 
pencil  got  to  the  reference  In  an  all-too- 
hasty  editing. 

Secondly,  it  Is  the  purest  unsubstan- 
tiated conjecture  that  Banks  would  have 
remained  In  Casp>er  had  he  been  dis- 
missed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
following  the  January  3  attack.  In  this 
same  context,  Mr.  Browne  asserts  that 
Banks  had  "moved  to  the  Casp>er  area  in 
1962."  This  information  was  taken  from 
the  form  57  on  which  Banks  listed  his 
residence. 

If  Mr.  Banks  had  lived  In  Casper  since 
1962,  he  certainly  went  far  afield  to  get 
In  trouble.  In  February  of  1965,  he  was 
arrested  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Iowa  is 
the  State  in  which  he  served  his  peniten- 
tiary sentence  for  attempting  to  obtain 
narcotics  by  fraud  and  deceit.  Mr. 
Banks  has  a  record  of  12  other  arrests  In 
Iowa, 

Mr.  Browne  writes  in  his  letter: 
The  Commission  did  not  submit  the  report 
of  Mr.  Banks'  false  statements  to  the  De- 
pvartment  of  Justice  for  prosecution  under 
title  18  of  United  States  Code  since  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  persons  who  are 
separated  and  no  longer  Federal  employees 
are  very  rarely  prosecuted. 

Banks  left  the  Job  Corps  February  28. 

I  assiime  that  Mr.  Browne  is  not 
spjeaklng  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  this  matter.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  Mr.  Katzenbach  does  not  hold  to 
the  view  that  a  person's  employment 
status  compromises  his  obligations  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  read  title  18,  United  States  Code 
1001.  there  is  no  provision  for  exemption 
on  the  basis  of  employment.  If  Mr. 
Banks  is  liable  to  prosecution  for  falsify- 
ing his  job  application,  I  cannot,  &a  a 
lawyer,  comprehend  why  he  would  be  less 
liable  simply  because  he  has  changed 
employers. 

Mr.  Browne  seems  to  suggest  the  ap- 
plication   of    a    paradox    about    which 
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.".  rote  recently  She  coined  the  term 
"instant  mpllaiblliiy"  for  the  tactic  the 
John.son  adanni-stratlon  uses  with  such 
finesse  to  destroy,  not  people,  but  posi- 
tions on  which  people  base  their  power. 

It  would  appear  that  In  the  Banks' 
matter  there  was  a  selective  sort  of  "In- 
stant IneliglbUity"  established  to  exempt 
the  former  Job  Corpsman  from  prosecu- 
tion under  Federal  laws.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Justice  Department  does 
not  acquiesce  In  all  of  this,  because  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  seems  bent  on 
creatHiK  a  new  principle  of  law  based  on 
the  Bank.s  mc;  i^  ru  to  be  known  perhaps 
a.s  the  Bar.k.=;  p. ;;  uple  of  selective  pros- 
ecution It  would  hold  that  "a  person 
can  avoid  prosecution  for  a  Federal  of- 
fense by  quitting  his  job  when  the  offense 
Is  discovered." 

Granted,  there  Is  little  Justice  In  the 
world  ai\d  perhaps  less  in  Washington, 
but  I  somehow  doubt  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  go  along  with  the 
Ba:  ks  principle.  It  would  mean,  for 
example,  falling  to  prosecute  the  em- 
ployee of  a  btuik  for  embezzlement  If 
i.he  employee  quit  after  his  embezzle- 
ment. 

Tills  sort  of  selective  prosecution  has 
no  precedent  In  American  law.  As  a 
lawver  I  have  yet  to  find  In  any  law  book 
or  case  history  an  example  In  which  a 
p*»:son  has  escaped  punishment  for  a 
Federal  offense  by  quitting  his  job. 

In  my  view.  It  behooves  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  refer  the  matter  of 
Mr  Banks  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
so  that  If  selective  prosecution  Is  Mr. 
Kaizenbach's  penchant,  he  can  so  Inform 
Congress  rather  than  having  this  view 
propounded  on  his  Department's  behalf 
by  another 

If  the  matter  of  Mr.  Banks  had  been 
handled  in  a  responsible  manner,  and 
if  he  had  been  suspended  from  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Job  Corps  Immediately 
upon  dl.'scovery  that  he  had  falsified  his 
form  57  he  might  have  remained  In 
Casper  He  might  also  have  crossed 
paths  with  the  Casperlte  who  was  severe- 
ly beaten  on  January  3.  It  Is  possible. 
but  highly  In-.probable. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President    will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    SIMPSON      I   yield. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  listened  to  the  recita- 
tion of  facts  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
min«{.    Thi.s  is  a  serious  situation. 

I  think  'hat  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
n-.lng  .should  be  commended  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
a  matter  thai  Involves  more  than  the 
State  of  WyomJng  and  the  city  of  Casper. 
It  involves  the  entire  administration  of 
justice  and  the  entire  administration  of 
the  program  In  which  we  are  Interested. 

The  Senator  has  performed  a  valuable 
public  service  In  going  Into  this  matter 
In  such  detail  Many  lessons  are  to  be 
learne<i  from  tills.  All  of  us  will  benefit, 
not  only  in  the  leRlslatlve  branch  of  the 
Crovemment,  but  also  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Obviously, 
we  will  always  encounter  some  difficulties 
in  the  administration  of  programs. 
There    wil]    always    be    Imperfections. 


However,  I  think  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country  a  situation  which  Is 
really  intolerable  and  which  must  be 
avoided   at  every  cost. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Seioator  from  New 
York  for  his  statement.  I  commend  him 
for  his  statement  expressed  here. 

No  Senator  Is  better  qualified  than  Is 
the  distinguished  jtmlor  Senator  from 
New  York  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  law,  he  being  a  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  surprised  at  the  explana- 
tion that  has  been  given  as  to  why  there 
was  no  prosecution  under  title  18,  sec- 
tion 1001  of  the  United  States  Code.  I 
never  heard  that  explanation  given  on 
any  other  matter  while  I  was  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pressed some  concern  and  suj"prlse  with 
relation  to  this  matter.  I  am  also  sur- 
prised. I  can  understand  that  there 
might  perhaps  be  other  mitigating  facts 
and  circumstances  as  to  why  it  was  not 
possible  to  prosecute  this  man  Banks. 
However,  this  is  a  flagrant  case  in  which 
It  is  obvious  that  Banks  had  omitted  on 
form  57  some  Important  matters  while 
applying  for  this  position. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  avoid  prose- 
cuting persons  at  a  later  time  for  filing 
false  statements  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  saying,  "They  left  the  Govern- 
ment service  and  will  not  be  prosecuted," 
I  would  be  siurrlsed.  I  would  be  very 
Interested  to  learn  whether  the  matter 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Department  ot 
Justice. 

I  did  not  understand  that  where  there 
appears  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law,  that 
was  a  decision  that  could  be  made  by  the 
particular  agency  or  department.  I 
would  have  felt  that  that  would  be  a 
decision  that  would  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  the  particular 
section  or  division  thereof,  which  would 
be  the  Criminal  Division,  rather  that  the 
agency  or  department  deciding  by  itself 
that  no  violation  of  the  law  had  been 
committed. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  In  fact 
the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  ? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  find  out  now,  through  the 
agency.  Certainly  that  Is  a  matter  of 
Interest  not  only  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  myself,  but  to  all  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
surprises  me  Is  that  an  oCQcial  in  some 
other  agency  or  department  would 
undertake  to  decide  on  his  own  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  should  not  be 
followed  up,  when  on  the  t&ce  of  It,  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree — of  course, 
nobody  Is  here  deciding  the  guilt  or 
Innocence  of  any  individual — It  Is  a 
false  statement  which,  under  section  18, 
title  1001,  Is  a  criminal  offense,  and  car- 
ries a  greater  penalty  than  a  false  state- 
ment under  oath.  It  is  a  very  serious 
violation  of  the  law.  It  was  a  material 
falsification  on  an  extremely  important 
matter.  These  were  very  serious  circum- 
stances:   First,  there    appears  to  have 


been  a  flagrant  violation;  second,  there 
was  much  hardship  Involved  in  this  case; 
and  third,  the  statement  was  very  ma- 
terial to  the  question  of  whether  the  man 
would  be  hired.  For  son>ebody  in  an 
agency  or  department  to  make  a  decision, 
as  I  gather  was  done,  that  this  would 
not  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  to  decide  on  his  own  that 
there  was  no  violation  because  the  man 
Is  no  longer  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment— I  cannot  imderstand  such  rea- 
soning. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Nor  can  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Of 
course,  mistakes  will  be  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment. As  long  as  the  administrators 
are  human  beings,  there  will  be  frailties. 
But  not  to  come  forward  and  give  the 
people  the  full  facts,  not  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  the  full  facts — 
who  I  think  is  considered  by  his  fellow 
Senators  to  be  one  of  the  most  fair  and 
judicious  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  represents  the  area  Involved 
and  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  facts — 
In  such  a  case,  in  my  judgment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  should  have  the  full 
support  of  all  of  his  fellow  Senators,  and 
I  commend  him  for  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  join  with  him  in  seeking 
to  find  out  the  rest  of  the  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  matters:  No.  1,  how 
the  man  was  hired;  second,  how  it  was 
possible  that  such  mistakes  or  errors 
were  made  during  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment; and  third,  the  explanation  for 
somebody  in  one  of  the  bureaus  or 
agencies  making  a  decision  that  there 
would  be  no  prosecution  in  the  case, 
when,  on  the  face  of  it.  It  would  appear 
to  be  a  matter  that  should  by  all  means 
be  presented  to  a  grand  jury,  and  let 
them  decide,  not  for  some  Individual  in 
an  agency  or  department  to  make  a 
determination  or  judgment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
follow  through  on  the  matter,  and  seek 
a  full  explanation  from  the  agency  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  am  very  happy  that 
he  stayed  on  the  floor  and  Indulged  In 
this  colloquy,  because  with  his  questions 
and  observations  he  has  made  a  very  Im- 
portant contribution  to  the  question. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  Indulge  In  any  reflections  on  the 
Job  Corps  or  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
porttmlty,  but  because  of  the  very  pe- 
culiar attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Browne  of 
that  particular  acency,  without  even 
consulting  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, I  felt  it  wsts  a  matter  which  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  Is  that  Mr.  Banks  was  not  sus- 
pended or  dismissed,  and  when  he  was 
charged  with  aggravated  assault  and  ar- 
raigned on  that  charge,  it  was  not  as  a 
private  citizen.  It  was  as  a  Job  Corps  em- 
ployee. Had  Mr.  Banks  been  suspended 
or  discharged,  the  incident  of  January 
3  would  not  have  been  a  direct  reflection 
on  the  management  integrity  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Reclamation,  the  Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  It  would  not  have  done 
damage  to  the  Job  Corpw  concept  which 
is  certain  to  suffer  the  most  from  this  In- 
cident. 

An  altercation  Involving  Lee  Palmer 
Banks,  private  citizen,  would  hardly 
have  been  a  matter  adversely  affecting  a 
national  program  to  aid  underprivileged 
youths  In  finding  productive  niches  in 
society. 

Had  Mr.  Banks  been  dismissed  from 
the  Job  Corps  Immediately  after  his  ar- 
rest record  came  to  light,  a  very  large 
and  ominous  question  mark  which  now 
hangs  over  the  Incident  could  have  been 
prevented,  although  the  question  of  why 
he  was  hired  In  the  first  place  would 
still  remain. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  directed  letters 
to  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  the  Honorable  Floyd  E.  Domlny, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
asking  for  written  reports  on  the  Banks 
incident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  those  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  material  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  hope  that  the  three 
most  fundamental  questions  stemming 
from  this  Incident  will  be  adequately  an- 
swered because  the  Congress,  which 
created  the  Job  Corps,  has  a  right  to 
know: 

Precisely  why  a  man  like  Lee  Palmer 
Banks  was  hired  to  supervise  underprivi- 
leged youths. 

Why  the  man  was  allowed  to  remain  In 
a  responsible  position  for  nearly  3 
months  after  his  lengthy  arrest  record 
was  brought  to  light. 

And  why  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  not  been  called  on  to  prosecute  him 
on  a  charge  of  falsifying  his  civil  service 
job  applications. 

I  have  since  received  a  reply  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  I  ask  that 
the  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  from  this  Incident  will  come  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  constructive  changes,  the  most 
Important  of  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  drafting  of  moral  standards  for  per- 
sons hired  under  the  myriad  of  programs 
associated  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty. 

I  would  hope  that  In  the  future,  when 
it  is  discovered  that  an  employee  at  any 
CEO  facility  has  secured  his  position  by 
deception  or  fraud,  he  would  at  least  be 
suspended  while  his  case  Is  under  in- 
vestigation. 

I  would  hope  also  that  f  rwn  this  inci- 
dent will  come  a  much  better  system  of 
communication  among  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty, the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  agencies  which  direct  OEO's  Job 
Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
other  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Exhibit  1 
Crrr  Contacts  SHRivn  on  Job  Corps  Camp 

At  a  special  seeslon  of  the  city  council  at 
noon  Thursday,  Mayor  JanieB  A.  Barlow,  Jr., 
received  the  councU'a  backing  for  a  letter 
regarding  the  Job  Corps  camp  to  Sargent 
Shrlver. 

The  letter  follows: 
"Hon.  Saboemt  Shrivxs. 
"Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  D.C. 

"Deak  Mr.  Shrivxr:  At  the  time  Casper  was 
being  considered  as  a  site  for  a  Job  Corps 
camp  the  city  of  Casper  was  advised  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  OBO  that  the  camp  would 
accommodate  only  the  economically  deprived 
and  would  not  serve  as  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter for  youths  with  pwlor  law  violation 
records. 

"Based  on  this  advice  the  city  formally  ap- 
proved the  concept  and  recommended  to  Gov. 
Clifford  Hansen  that  the  Casper  site  be  ap- 
proved. This,  of  course,  was  subeequently 
done  by  the  Governor  and  the  camp  was 
established. 

"Recently  an  Incident  occurred  Involving 
two  corpsmen  which  indicates  that  there  may 
be  some  deviation  from  the  eligibility  stand- 
ards as  outlined  to  us.  The  enclosed  press 
materials  cover  the  situation  in  detail. 

•'Needless  to  say  the  community  reaction 
has  been  one  of  concern  and,  typically,  the 
entire  complement  of  the  camp  Is  held  sus- 
pect because  of  the  actions  of  a  few. 

"On  behalf  of  the  elty  council  I  request 
that  we  l>e  given  fuU  information  on  the 
backgrounds  of  the  Casp>er  corpsmen.  without 
revealing  personal  Identities.  Also  we  would 
appreciate  a  statement  concerning  the 
screening  and  selection  criteria  employed  by 
the  Job  Corps.  We  feel,  as  those  responsible 
to  the  citizens  of  Casper,  that  these  data 
should  be  available  to  us. 

"Please  be  assured  that  the  city  has 
formed  no  conclusions  in  the  matter: 

"We  therefore  await  your  reply  with  an- 
ticipation. 

"James  A.  Barlow,  Jr., 

"Mayor." 

Thursday  morning,  after  an  informal  ses- 
sion with  the  board  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce the  night  before  Mayor  Barlow  said: 

"It  would  be  unfortunate  If  this  incident 
should  be  made  Into  a  political  football." 
Barlow  commented.  "After  all,  society  has 
a  major  Interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
100  boys  at  the  Job  Corps  camp." 

Attack  Victim  Crtticai.  After  Brtttal 
Beating 

Robert  Lee  Towery,  38.  of  1361  Forest  Drive, 
was  in  critical  condition  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital Monday  night  with  a  serious  skull  frac- 
ture and  other  head  wounds  suffered  when 
he  was  beaten  on  a  downtown  Casper  street 
Monday  morning. 

Hospital  authorities  said  that  X-rays  bad 
revealed  the  fracture,  and  doctors  felt  that 
Towery  was  In  critical  condition. 

Towery  Is  manager  of  the  sporting  goods 
department  at  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  store  In 
Casper. 

Lee  Banks.  36,  of  601  East  U  a  worker  at 
the  Casper  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center, 
was  being  held  by  Casper  police  on  a  charge 
of  aggravated  assault  In  connection  with  the 
beaUng.  according  to  Chief  of  PoUce  Paul  V. 
Danlgan. 

Banks  was  driving  along  Durbln  Street 
In  the  300  block,  when  Towery  walked  slowly 
m  front  of  his  car.  the  police  chief  said. 

Banks  "braked,  ]ump>ed  out  of  the  car  and 
yelled"  at  Towery,  Chief  Danlgan  said.  "He 
knocked  him  down,  and  knocked  him  out, 
then  carried  him  into  a  parking  lot,  got  back 
Into  his  car  and  drove  off,  according  to  wit- 
nesses." 

Banks  is  employed  as  a  resident  worker 
at  the  Job  Corps  Center,  Director  John 
Anderson  said  Monday  aitemoon. 


"It  Is  hard  for  us  to  picture  him  doing 
this,"  Anderson  said  of  Banks,  who  is  6  feet, 
3  Inches  and  weighs  320  pounds.  "He  has 
been  with  us  approximately  two  and  one- 
half  months." 

The  Job  Corps  Center  director  said  It  is 
"too  early  to  say  right  at  the  moment"  what 
action,  if  any,  wUl  be  taken  by  the  Corps 
in  regard  to  Banks. 

"All  of  us  are  concerned  alx>ut  Towery  "s 
welfare,"  Anderson  said.  "We  don't  like  this. 
It's  not  the  kind  of  example  that  we  like." 

The  Corps  knew  that  Banks  had  been  "in 
trouble"  before  he  was  hired,  Anderson  said. 
"He  appeared  to  be  rehabilitated  and  beul  a 
good  attitude  and  felt  he  had  seen  his  error. 

"We  knew  that  he  had  been  in  trouble 
before."  Anderson  said.  "He  had  been  work- 
ing with  a  church,  and  they  recommended 
him  highly.  As  far  as  his  work  out  here, 
he  has  been  saUsfactory.  He  helped  with  the 
recreation  program." 

Anderson  said  that  Banks  had  Oovernment 
classlflcatlon  0-3,  which  starts  its  pay 
schedule  at  •4,100. 

Banks  Released  on  •10,000  Bond 

Lee  Banks.  35.  charged  with  aggravated  as- 
sault In  the  daylight  beating  Monday  of  Rob- 
ert Lee  Towery.  38,  in  downtown  Casper,  was 
released  from  county  Jail  Tuesday  afternoon 
on  •10.000  property  bond. 

The  bond  was  posted  by  Mrs  Ernest  Wllk- 
erson.  wife  of  Banks'  attorney.  Ernest  Wilk- 
erson  of  Casper,  according  to  Justice  of  the 
Peace  WilUam  Barnes. 

The  victim  of  the  beating  was  reported  In 
fair  condition,  with  a  fractured  skull,  by  Na- 
trona County  Memorial  Hospital  officials 
Tuesday  night. 

Banks  pleaded  innocent  In  an  arraignment 
in  the  court  of  Justice  Barnes  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, and  a  hearing  was  set  Friday.  January  7, 
at  3  pjn.  justice  court. 

The  6-foot.  3-lnch  320-pound  Banks  faces 
a  Sne  of  not  more  than  •l.OOO  and  Imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  1  year  In  the  county  Jail. 
If  convicted  of  aggravated  assault  under  a 
statute  in  the  Wyoming  Session  Laws  of  1961, 
according  to  Robert  Jerry  Hand,  deputy 
county  attorney. 

Wllkerson  said  Tuesday  morning  that  If 
the  matter  comes  to  trial  he  will  probably  re- 
quest a  change  of  venue  out  of  the  county. 

OTHER  ATTACK 

Another  Incident  Involving  Banks  was  re- 
vealed Tuesday  afternoon  by  Donald  B.  Scott, 
1102  South  Melrose,  night  custodian  at  WU- 
lard  school. 

Banks,  a  worker  In  the  recreational  pro- 
gram at  the  Casper  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center,  was  with  a  Job  Corps  basketball 
team  playing  in  the  community  recreation 
program  at  Wlllard  school,  Scott  stated. 

"I  told  him  to  put  out  a  cigarette,  no 
smoking  In  the  building."  Scott  said.  "The 
next  thing  I  knew  he  was  pasting  me  In  the 
side  of  the  face,  and  then  he  tore  my  shirt." 

Scott  said  that  the  blow  briilsed  his  }aw 
quite  badly,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  eat 
solid  food  for  several  days,  and  had  to  eat 
soup. 

The  school  administration  advised  him  not 
to  tile  charges  against  Banks,  Scott  stated. 

Trial  or  Banks   Ib  Slatd  To  Be  Held  in 
Cabpkr 

Kmest  Wllkerson,  attorney  for  Lee  Banks, 
who  Is  charged  with  aggravated  assault,  said 
Wednesday  the  trial  of  Banks  will  be  held  In 
Oasper. 

Wllkerson  said.  "Because  the  right  to  fair 
trial  of  a  client  is  Involved.  I  must  break  a 
rule  of  mine  ooncemlng  comment  In  the 
press  about  any  case  In  which  I  am  attorney. 
I  am  quoted  In  several  editions  of  the  local 
newspapers  as  saying  that  if  Mr.  Lee  Banks, 
who  pleaded  Innocent  to  a  charge  of  assault. 
Is  to  be  tried.  I  wUl  'move  It  out  of  the 
county.* 
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■  This  trial,  when  It  oectirs.  will  be  held 
here  In  Caaper.  I  have  eoDfldence  In  the 
fairnese  of  our  people.  I  believe  they  will 
■Air.jrri  a  man.  any  man.  of  any  color,  hla 
day  in  court.  I  believe  they  deem  a  man  In- 
nocent until  he  Is  proved  g^ullty. 

"Thus,"  Mr  WUkeraon  said.  "In  spite  of 
some  of  the  moat  vlclo\i«  and  Inaccurate 
Journalism  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  see, 
I  am  sure  Banks'  fellow  citizens  here  In  Cas- 
per will  accord  him  a  fair  hearing." 

Caaper  Star-Tribune  reporter  Steve  Nlcke- 
»on  said  Wllkerson  had  told  him  after  Banks' 
arraignment  before  Justice  of  the  Peace 
WUllam  B.  Barnes  Tuesday  morning  that  "If 
the  case  Is  tried  I'll  have  to  ask  for  a  change 
of  venue." 

Robert  L.  Towery.  the  man  Banks  Is 
rharged  With  asaaultlng,  was  reported  re- 
leased from  the  Intensive  care  unit  at  Me- 
morial HoepitaJ  Wednesday.  His  condition 
wrta  reported  to  be  'fairly  good." 

Bond  roa  Banks  Reducsd  to  $1,000 

Bond  for  Lee  Banks.  35.  of  501  East  L. 
Casper,  was  reduced  to  tl.OOO  Friday.  In  a 
continuation  of  the  justice  cotirt  arralgn- 
Bwnt  begun  Tuesday  mcn-nlng,  according  to 
Ju«Uc«  of  the  Peace  William  Barnes. 

Banks  !«  charged  with  aggravated  assault 
In  conr.ecion  with  the  beating  of  another 
ra.sper  r:,i.-:  Robert  Lee  Towery,  38.  of  1361 
Porea-  Df.ve  Monday  morning  on  a  down- 
U)»'n  Casp<?r  -street. 

"It  was  a  continuation  of  the  arraignment, 
for  the  pur;x»e  of  answering  a  motion  on  a 
re<:!uce<l  bond  and  also  setting  a  hearing  date 
far  enough  ahead  so  the  doctor  may  be 
present  .^nd  any  wltneaaea  can  appear."  Jus- 
Uoe   B.iri.es  said. 

The  date  of  the  preliminary  hearing  is  In- 
deflnite.  and  may  be  called  at  any  time,  with 
72  hours'  notice  to  the  defendant's  attorneys 
according  to  John  Burk,  deputy  county 
attorney. 

Bvtrk  said  the  State  "doee  not  oppose"  the 
reduction  In  bond,  during  the  continued 
arraignment. 

TOWEXT    IMPKOVCS 

Towery,  who  suffered  a  fractured  skull  in 
Uie  beating  about  d  ajn.  Monday,  In  the  300 
block  of  Durbin  Street,  was  in  Unproved  con- 
daion  Friday  night,  according  to  a  hospital 
spokesma.n 

Towery  is  conscious,"  the  spokesman  said. 

He  talks  and  Is  able  to  feed  himself,  and 

he  got  out  In  the  chair  In  the  room  a  couple 

of  times  r«day.    His  blood  preesure  Is  normal 

agA.n      He  should  be  all  right." 

Pt  lice  Chief  Paul  V  Danlgan  said  Friday 
night  that  the  Investigation  Into  the  assault 
was   profcresslng  well 

"We  have  two  or  three  eye  witnesses"  to 
ihe  incident,  the  chief  said. 

In  a  statement  earlier  In  the  week.  Chief 
Danlgan  said  that  Banks  was  driving  slowly 
along  Durbin  Street  In  the  300  block,  when 
Towery  walked  slowly  In  front  of  his  car. 

Banks  "braked.  Jumped  out  of  the  car  and 
ye'.led  at  Towery.  Chief  Danlgan  said  in  the 
earlier  statement.  "He  knocked  him  down, 
and  knocked  him  out.  then  carried  him  Into 
a  parking  lot,  got  back  Into  bis  car  and  drove 
off,  according  to  ■k\'::i^v^  " 

8  A  Mia    .\T    WOEJC 

Banks  was  not  present  at  the  arraignment 
l-'riday,  because  be  had  to  b«  at  work  on  his 
Job  with  *^e  Job  Corps  at  3:30  p.m.,  Burk 
said 

B.v;.lt.'i  -•'•urned  to  work,  as  a  member  of 
the  CdAL^r  Job  Corps  ConaervaUon  Center 
ttaS^  .:i  '-r.e  recreaii.un  program  for  oorpamen, 
Th  .rsday  .i.  uie  4  pm.  shift,  according  to 
Lloyd  Bcvbinar.  aou  .g  Bureau  of  Reclaao*- 
tion  project  aj«ina^cr 

He  returned  to  work  I  believe  yeaierda; 
on  the  4  pm  shift,  '  Bowman  saiii.  "He 
hasn  t  been  tr^ed  oi>e  w«y  or  tbe  other,  and 
■a&'wl  £ucl-.  t.me  as  be  does  oome  to  trial,  I 


assume  that  a  man  Is  Innocent  until  proven 
guilty." 

The  question  ot  Banks  returning  to  work 
was  discussed  "with  our  Denver  office,  and 
they  feel  that  be  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  work"  until  such  time  as  he  comes  to 
trial,  and  then  review  the  situation.  Bownuoi 
said. 

Bowman  Indicated  that  "Denver  also 
talked  to  Washington  "  on  the  question  of 
Banks  returning  to  work. 

Banks  Heajunc  Set  in  P^buabt 

A  preliminary  hearing  on  aggravated  as- 
sault charges  for  Lee  Banks,  35.  of  Casper, 
has  been  set  Monday.  February  14.  at  9:30 
a.m.  In  the  court  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
WUllam   Barnes. 

Banks  was  charged  In  connection  with 
the  daylight  beating  In  downtown  Casper 
Monday,  January  3.  of  Robert  Lee  Towery. 
38.  of  1361  Forest  Drive,  Casper,  manager  of 
the  sporting  goods  department  In  the  local 
J.  C,  Penney  store. 

Towery.  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
with  a  fractured  skull,  was  released  January 
11.  a  hospital  spokesman  said  Monday  night. 

Ernest  Wllkerson.  an  attorney  for  Banks, 
said  In  an  earlier  statement  that  Banks'  trial 
will  be  held  In  Casper. 

"The  trial,  when  it  comes,  will  be  held  In 
Casper."  Wllkerson  said.  "I  have  confidence 
In  the  fairness  of  our  people.  I  believe  they 
win  accord  a  man,  any  man.  ot  any  color,  his 
day  in  court.  I  believe  they  deem  a  man 
Innocent  untU  he  Is  proved  guilty." 

(From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  Jan. 

30.  1M6| 
DiSAoasxMKMT  oi  BANKS  Casx  Is  PxoccaDtnuL 

A  procedural  disagreement  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  defense  and  prosecution  In  han- 
dling the  charge  of  aggravated  assault 
against  Lee  Banks  of  Casper,  according  to 
John  Burk,  deputy  county  attorney. 

A  preliminary  hearing  on  the  charge  has 
been  set  February  14  at  9:30  a.m.  In  the  court 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  William  Barnes,  and 
the  procedural  matter  must  be  settled  before 
that  time,  because  the  defense  contends  that 
the  action  should  be  a  Justice  court  trial, 
rather  than  a  preliminary  hearing,  Burk  said. 

"Our  only  disagreement  Is  procedtiral,  as 
to  whether  there  can  be  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing on  a  misdemeanor,"  Burk  said.  "The 
possible  fine  on  the  charge  Is  91.000.  which 
exceeds  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  court, 
which  court  can  only  levy  fines  up  to  $100. 
plus  court  costs. 

"Since  Wyoming  has  been  a  State,  cases  of 
this  nature  have  been  nicknamed  high  mis- 
demeanors, and  have  obviously  been  tried  In 
district  court.  Aggravated  assaults  have  al- 
ways t>een  tried  in  district  court." 

The  date  for  the  hearing  "is  rather  firmly 
set."  Burk  rild.  "and  the  question  which  Is 
going  to  have  to  be  settled  between  counsel 
Is  whether  It's  a  trial  or  a  prellmlnarv 
hearing. 

"Mr.  Wllkerson  Is  one  of  the  finest  attor- 
neys In  the  State,"  Burk  said,  "and  I  feel 
confident  that  we  will  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment based  on  a  deep  research  Into  the  origin 
of  oiv  criminal  procedure  statutes,  before  the 
time  for  the  hearing. 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Wllker- 
son's  contention  Is  not  facetious  or  delay- 
ing." Burk  said. 

"Wyoming  criminal  procedures  are  poorly 
written,"  the  deputy  county  attorney  said. 
"Thete  are  more  gap>s  in  the  procedures  than 
there  are  stepping  stones. 

"In  order  to  get  through  a  full-fledged  dis- 
trict court  trial.  th«-e  has  traditlonaUy  had 
to  b«  a  certain  amount  of  cooperation  and 
undATStandlng  between  the  prosecuting  and 
defense  atKwneys. 

"His  (WUkeraon's)  re«aonlng  U  leglUnmte," 
Burk  said.  "If  you  read  the  statutes  ons 
way,  his  is  a  thoroughly  correct  view,  and  If 


you  read  them  another  way.  an  equally  rea- 
sonable conclusion  Is  that  they  ooMut  the 
opposite  ot  his  contention." 

Banks.  36,  a  Job  Corps  employee,  was 
charged  In  connection  with  the  daylight 
beating  In  downtown  Casper,  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 3,  of  Robert  Lee  Towery,  38.  of  1361  Forest 
Drive.  Casper.  Is  manager  of  the  sporting 
goods  department  in  the  local  J.  C.  Penney 
store. 

Tower,  who  was  admitted  to  Natrona 
County  Memorial  Hospital  with  a  fractured 
skull,  was  released  January  11. 

Banks  Bottno   Ovw  to  Distwct  Codrt 

A  35-year-old  Casper  man,  Lee  Banks,  was 
bound  over  for  trial  in  district  court  Monday 
morning  on  a  charge  of  aggravated  assault. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Alice  K.  Burrldge  con- 
tinued bond  for  the  Job  Corps  worker  at 
11.000. 

Banks  is  charged  with  assaulting  38-year- 
old  Robert  Towery  of  Casper  on  January  3 

At  a  preliminary  hearing  Monday  morning 
Bank's  attorney,  Ernest  Wllkerson  argued 
that  Banks  should  not  be  tried  in  district 
court  saying  that  the  charge  of  aggravated 
assault  was  not  a  felony  and  was  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  of  the  peace  court. 

Assistant  County  Attorney  John  Burk 
maintained  that  the  case  should  be  tried  In 
district  court  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
penalty  for  those  convicted  on  the  charge. 

Judge  Burrldge  overruled  Wllkerson  and 
ordered  the  preliminary  hearing  to  continue. 

The  State  called  only  two  witnesses  In  the 
45-minutc  hearing,  Robert  Towery  and  Police 
Capt.  Con  Delgamo. 

Towery  testified  that  on  the  morning  of 
January  3  he  parked  hU  car  near  the  Village 
Inn  and  started  to  walk  to  his  Job  at  the  J.  C. 
Penney  store. 

He  said  he  crossed  Durbin  Street  and  heard 
a  horn  blow  as  he  stepped  onto  the  sidewalk. 

He  turned  toward  the  car,  Towery  told  the 
court,   to  see  what  the  man  Wanted. 

He  said  he  was  only  3  or  4  feet  from  the 
vehicle  and  walked  to  the  front  fender. 

At  that  point,  the  retired  marine  said, 
Banks  got  out  of  the  car  and  said  something 
to  him. 

Towery  said  because  the  wind  was  blowing 
he  did  not  understand  what  Banks  said. 

'"I  asked  him,  do  what?"  Towery  testified. 
"He  put  his  hand  out  toward  my  face,  not 
in  an  aggressive  manner,  and  I  turned  my 
head  away.     That's  all  I  remember." 

Towery  was  hospitalized  for  8  days  after 
the  incident,  he  said.  He  was  unconscious 
for  2  of  those  days. 

During  the  course  of  his  testimony  Mon- 
day morning  the  State  introduced  two  color 
photographs  of  Towery  in  the  hospital. 

He  described  them  as  being  pictures  of 
himself  showing  a  bruise  on  his  left  arm, 
two  black  eyes  and  a  cut  on  bis  temple. 

Under  cross-examination  by  Wllkerson, 
Towery  reiterated  that  he  did  not  remember 
what  happened  after  he  turned  his  head. 
He  said  be  understood  from  the  press  that 
Banks  claimed.  "I  called  blm  a  name." 
Towery  denied  this  saying  he  would  take  a 
lie-detector  test  regarding  the  allegation. 

Captain  Dalgarno  testified  that  he  had 
Interrogated  Banks  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 3. 

Wllkerson  objected  to  any  testimony  from 
Dalgarno  on  the  grounds  that  Banks  did  not 
have  an  attorney  present  at  the  interview. 

The  State  countered  this  saying  Banks 
had  stated  he  did  not  want  an  attorney  at 
that  time. 

Dalgarno  testified  that  Banks  had  told  blm 
he  had  driven  Into  town  from  the  Job  Corps 
camp  at  the  airport  and  that  he  was  angry 
about  an  Incident  at  the  camp. 

"He  said."  Dalgarno  stated,  "that  he  was 
driving  toward  a  church  where  be  was  once 
employed  (St.  Mark's  Episcopal)  to  see  If 
there  was  anyone  he  might  talk  U>." 
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The  captain  said  Banks  told  him  a  man 
Jay-walked  In  front  of  his  car  and  that  be 
believed  the  man  dellt>erately  slowed  dow^n  In 
crossing  the  street. 

"He  said  he  got  out,  asked  the  man  what 
was  the  matter,  did  he  have  bumi>ers  on  bis 
rear,""  Dalgarno  said. 

"The  officer  testified  that  Banks  told  him 
the  man  asked  him  what  he  had  said,  that 
Banks  repeated  his  statement  and  that  the 
man  then  called  him  a  "black  S.OB." 

•'Then,"  Dalgarno  stated,  "he  (Banks)  said 
he  hit  him." 

In  a  closing  statement,  Wllkerson  main- 
tained that  because  there  was  testimony  as 
to  only  one  blow  being  struck  he  believed 
the  charge  against  Banks  should  be  simple 
assault  rather  than  aggravated  assault. 

Wllkerson  maintained  the  press  had  tried 
and  convicted  Banks  and  that  his  client  bad 
been  "Journalistically  lynched."  He  said 
anyone  might  have  done  what  Banks  did  If 
they  were  called  what  Banks  was  allegedly 
called  by  Towery. 

Judge  Burrldge  ruled  that  the  charge  of 
aggravated  assault  was  proper  and  bound 
Banks  ov«r  to  district  cotirt  for  trial. 

A  date  for  the  trial  will  probably  be  set  In 
the  near  future,  according  to  the  county 
attorney's  oOoe. 

n>*MES   WTOlrtNO    J0«    COKPS   WOBKXB    HaB 

CaiMrNAi.  RscoBO 

( By  Dan  Thomasson ) 

Washington,  March  10.^ — Federal  officials 
hired  a  Job  Corps  instructor  who  served  a 
2-year  prison  term  for  narcotics  violation 
and  has  a  history  of  arrests  on  charges  rang- 
ing from  rape  to  grand  larceny. 

The  Instructor,  Lee  Palmer  Banks,  35,  re- 
signed his  Job  as  recreation  instructor  at  the 
Casper,  Wyo.,  Job  Corps  Center  on  February 
28 — nearly  2  fun  months  after  he  was  arrested 
for  beating  a  Casper  businessman. 

The  US.  Civil  Service  Commission  had 
been  Informed  by  the  FBI  of  Banks'  record, 
dating  back  to  1954  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
early  In  December  1965,  But  the  Commission 
dldnt  notify  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  operates  the  camp  in  conjunction 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
until  some  time  in  January. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
said  even  then  the  word  came  as  a  routine 
report  with  no  reconunendatlons, 

RkCOMMEtiOXB 

Banks  was  hired  by  tha  Bureau's  Casper 
office  In  October  1965.  on  recommendations 
from  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  and 
an  Episcopal  church  in  Casper,  where  he  had 
been  employed. 

He  was  assigned  as  a  temporary  resident 
assistant  whose  main  duties  were  guiding 
recreation  activities  of  the  center's  trainees, 
all  underprivileged  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  31. 

After  Banks'  arrest  for  assault  In  connec- 
tion with  the  beating  of  Robert  Lee  Towery, 
38.  a  Ca8i>er  store  manager,  the  e-foot,  4-lnch, 
320-pound  Negro  was  released  on  bond  and 
resumed  bis  camp  functions. 

At  the  time.  Camp  Director  John  Anderson 
was  quoted  as  saying  he  knew  Banks  had  been 
"In  trouble"'  before  but  thought  he  had  been 
rehabilitated. 

Just  how  much  trouble  Banks  had  been  In 
was  revealed  here  Thursday. 

POUCXkBCOKB 

His  police  record  lists  arrests  for  assault 
with  Intent  to  commit  rape  In  1954;  assault 
and  battery  in  1956;  rape  In  1958;  robbery 
with  aggravated  assault  tn  1959:  larceny, 
attempt  to  escape.  In  1960,  among  other 
things. 

In  IMl  he  was  convicted  for  trying  to  ob- 
tain narcotics  by  fraud  and  was  sentenced 
to  3  years  in  th«  Iowa  State  Penitentiary 
at  Fort  Madison. 


He  was  back  on  the  police  blotter  In  Das 
Moines  only  a  few  months  before  he  was 
hired  by  the  Job  Corps.  He  was  arrested  for 
Investlgntion  In  February  1966. 

Jim  Kelleber,  assistant  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  Poverty  Corps,  said  his  office 
had  no  knowledge  of  Banks'  record.  He  said 
screening  of  applicants  In  cases  where  camps 
are  run  by  another  Federal  agency  Is  strictly 
up  to  civil  service. 

"However.  It's  a  deplorable  situation,"  he 
said.  "There  must  have  been  a  real  break- 
dov.-n  In  communications." 

FTTSH  INqlTIKT 

That's  what  Casper  officials  thought  when 
they  asked  Poverty  Ck>rpe  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  to  give  them  the  background  of  all 
Job  Corpa  center  personnel  after  Ca^ierlte 
Towery  was  hOGpltallzed  with  a  fractured 
skull.  Tlie  case  also  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senator  Milwako  Simpson,  of  Wyo- 
ming, who  Intends  to  push  an  Inquiry, 

The  Beclamatlon  Bureau,  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  hiring  personnel  and  man- 
aging the  camp,  said  It  had  no  Idea  the  ex- 
tent of  Banks'  record. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  said  Banks 
was  In  a  nonsensitlve  Job  and  thsrefors 
wasn't  Investigated  until  after  his  appoint- 
ment had  been  made. 

Sometimes,  w^hen  the  record  shows  a  seri- 
ous case,  the  commission  fires  off  a  hurried 
advance  report  to  the  hiring  agency,  but  ap- 
parently the  conxmlfislon  didn't  feel  Banks' 
history  merited  this,  even  though  the  check, 
according  to  Brown,  showed  be  had  falsified 
bis  application  by  listing  only  one  arrest. 


PoveiiTT  Wak  OmciALs  Knkw  o»  Instbttc- 
tob's  Pstson  Recoko 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

Washington,  March  11. — Poverty  war  offi- 
cials were  aware  of  Palmer  Lee  Banks'  prison 
record  before  they  hired  the  35-year-old 
Negro  as  a  Job  Corp  Instructor. 

"But  we  balanced  that  against  the  recom- 
mexkdatlotis  to  hire  him  frcan  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  the  minister  of  the  church  where 
he  was  employed,"  said  Charles  Boatner,  in- 
formation director  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Is  in  charge  of  operating  the  Casper,  Wyo., 
Job  Corps  Center. 

Boatner  said  "our  faces  are  i«d'"  over  the 
Banks  case,  which  was  revealed  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

NABCOTICS  violation 

Banks,  who  stands  6  feet  4  Inches  tall  and 
weighs  320  pounds,  was  working  as  a  resident 
assistant  at  the  camp  despite  his  conviction 
on  a  narcotics  violation  and  a  long  history 
of  arrests  on  charges  ranging  from  rape  to 
grand  larceny. 

He  finally  resigned  February  28,  nearly  2 
months  after  be  had  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  assault  in  the  beating  of  a  Cas- 
per businessman. 

Banks,  arraigned  Friday  in  Casper  District 
Court,  pleaded  Innocent  to  a  charge  of  ag- 
gravated assault  stemming  from  an  alleged 
attack  January  3  on  Robert  Lee  Towery,  38. 
Trial  on  the  charge  was  set  f<x  June  9. 

Asked  why  Banks  was  allowed  to  continue 
his  camp  functions  as  dormitory  monitor, 
recreation  Instructor  and  laborer  after  his 
arrest  In  Casper  In  January.  Boatner  said : 

"We  were  trying  to  lean  over  backward 
not  to  fire  him  on  a  charge  for  which  he  had 
not  been  convicted." 

IOWA  INVESTICATION 

Boatner  said  Banks  listed  the  fact  he  served 
16  months  In  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  on 
his  Federal  civil  service  application.  Banks 
bad  not.  however,  included  his  arrest  record 
which   dated   back   V>   I9b\  In   Des   Moines, 


Iowa.  He  was  booked  for  Investigation  In 
Dee  Moines  only  a  few  months  before  be  was 
hired  by  the  Job  Corps. 

Neither  the  Interior  Department  nor  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  could  explain  why 
something  wasn't  done  earlier  about  Banks. 
The  Commission  had  his  record  In  hand  early 
in  December  of  last  year  but  didn't  bother  to 
Inform  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  about  it 
until  more  than  a  month  later. 

Boatner  said  Banks  wasn't  checked  out 
thoroughly  before  he  was  hired  becatise  he 
had  a  "nonsensitlve"  Job.  Banks  was  rated 
a  0-3  and  earned  about  $4,300  a  year. 

The  Department  official  also  said  the  need 
for  workmen  at  the  camps  la  so  pressing  that 
pre-employment  checks  would  slow  down  the 
process  tremendously. 

He  did  say,  however,  that  since  the  Banks 
case  some  thought  has  been  given  to  Improv- 
ing the  screening  procedure. 

Other  Federal  agencies  are  being  queried 
about  how  they  handle  screening  of  this 
type  employee. 

(From  the  Caaper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune, 

Feb.  9. 1966) 

JtTNioR  Penal  Fabm 

"But  the  young  people  should  have  been 
notified  we  were  getting  a  Junior  penal 
farm."  We  are  quoting  John  Burk,  deputy 
Natrona  County  attorney,  from  comments 
which  he  made  regarding  two  Job  Corps 
trainees  who  were  arrested  with  a  friend  and 
charged  with  grand  larceny  of  an  automobile 
in  Casper. 

A  further  quotation  from  Attorney  Burk  Is 
interesting.     He  said: 

"This  wasn't  the  type  of  boy  which  the 
advance  notices  led  us  to  believe  would  be 
In  the  Job  Corps,"  Burk  said.  "I'd  under- 
stood that  Uiey  were  going  to  be  from  areas 
that  are  economically  depressed.  If  these 
are  any  guide,  this  Is  going  to  be  a  farm  for 
advanced  Juvenile  delinquents." 

Upon  the  arrest  of  these  two  for  the  theft 
of  the  automobile  it  was  found  that  both  the 
trainees  and  their  friend  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  Utah  and  Montana  for  offenses 
committed  before  they  were  18. 

How  Is  it  then,  that  they  wind  up  In  the 
Casper  Job  Corps  Camp? 

When  the  Idea  of  a  Job  Corps  was  first 
broached  to  the  Casper  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  group  was  emphatically  assured 
by  the  Job  Corps  organizers  that  men  with 
criminal  records  would  not  be  sent  here. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  boys  from  poor 
economic  circumstances  who  had  failed  to 
attain  an  educational  level  beyond  the  fourth 
grade.  Their  rehabilitation  was  to  be  edu- 
cational. 

The  Casper  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
basis  of  these  reassurances  then  recommend- 
ed to  Gov.  Clifford  Hansen  that  he  agree  to 
the  camp  being  established  here.  The  assent 
of  the  Governor  was  needed  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  establish  the  camp. 

To  us  there  seems  to  be  a  great  breach  of 
faith  here.  What  has  been  guaranteed  has 
not  been  done.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
Is  now  In  the  unhappy  position  of  having  en- 
dorsed an  Institution  which  the  deputy 
county  attorney  characterizes  as  a  "Junior 
penal  farm." 

This  needs  a  sweeping  and  Immediate  in- 
vestigation. How  many  of  the  Job  Corps 
trainees  have  similar  criminal  records?  Is 
the  camp  turning  into  a  rehabilitation  farm 
for  Juvenile  delinquents  from  other  parts  of 
the  country?  Can  the  chamber  of  commerce 
continue  to  lend  its  support  to  this  type  of 
Institution? 

And  such  an  Investigation  should  be  made 
by  an  actual  examination  of  the  records  by 
an  Independent  agency.  Perhaps  the  Casper 
police  department,  or  the  Natrona  sheriff's 
office.  Questioning  Job  Corps  c^cials  at  a 
noon    luncheon     downtown    will    result    In 
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liiue  light  being  abed  on  tb«  matter,  If  prevl- 
oua  performances  are  any  criterion.  They 
have  their  Jobs  to  protect. 

What  began  as  a  charitable  gesture  and 
economic  stimulant  has  now  become  a  much 
more  serious  question.  Are  Casper  and  Wyo- 
ming to  play  host  to  the  delinquents  of  other 
States?  In  the  beginning  we  were  assured 
this  would  not  taJce  place.     But  It  has. 

The  Casper  Chamber  of  Conunerce  has  a 
responsibility  In  this. 

Prosecutob   Calxs  Job   Camp  Jtn«ioa  Penal 

ItitrtVTWK 

The  Casper  Job  Corps  Camp  at  the  airport 
was  described  by  John  Burk.  deputy  Natrona 
County  attorney,  as  a  "Junior  penal  farm." 

Burk  made  the  comment  after  two  trainees 
and  a  Billings  boy  were  returned  to  their 
States'  Juvenile  Industrial  Institutes  after 
car  theft  charges  were  dropped  by  Casper 
•uthorltlea. 

The  county  ptoeecutor  said  he  was  "very 
disappointed  '  In  the  Job  Corps  after  learn- 
ing that  the  boys  had  been  under  Juvenile 
Jurisdiction  In  other  States  before  being  sent 
to  the  Casper  camp. 

"This  wasn't  the  type  of  boy  which  the 
advance  notices  led  us  to  believe  would  be 
In  the  Job  Corjjs,"  Burk  said.  "I'd  under- 
stood that  they  were  going  to  be  from  areas 
that   are   economically  depressed. 

"If  these  are  any  guide,  this  la  going  to  be 
a  farm  for  advanced  Juvenile  delinquents. 

"These  boys  need  this  training  more  des- 
perately than  Jxist  the  flnanclally  deprived 
boys,  because  unless  these  boys  are  straight- 
ened out.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  big  financial 
drain  on  the  county  or  State  that  they  live 
in  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

■The  people  should  have  been  notified  we 
were  getting  a  Junior  penal  farm  " 

It  was  recalled  the  Casper  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  endorsed  the  Job  cai^p  In 
the  belief  that  It  would  help  underprl^eged 
boys,  particularly  school  dropouts,  fr^fveco- 
nomlcally  depressed  areas.  D 

The  trainees.  Lewis  Franklin  Comra.  19, 
from  Montana,  and  Alvin  Jones,  18.  a  friend 
of  Combs  from  Billings,  will  be  picked  up 
by  Montana  oAclala  and  taken  to  the  Indus- 
trial Institute  at  Idle*  City.  Another  trainee, 
David  Montez.  18,  will  be  flown  at  Job  Corps 
exF>ense  to  the  Industrial  Institute  at  Ogden, 
Utah.  Burk  said. 

The  trainees  will  be  separated  from  the 
Job  Corps,  be  added. 

Charges  will  not  be  dropped  until  the  boys 
are  on  their  way.  Burk  said.  In  order  to  keep 
ihem   In   continuous  custody. 

The  boys  were  apprehended  in  Rawlins 
early  Saturday,  January  8,  and  charged  with 
grand  larceny  In  the  theft  of  a  car  In  Casper, 
Friday.  Januairy  7.  Police  Chief  Paul  V. 
Danl^an  said  at   the   time 

The  owner  of  the  car,  Ployd  Day  of  1834 
South  Beverly,  mlaaed  the  vehicle  January 
7  at  about  8  30  p  m  from  Albertson's  Down- 
town Cocnmlssary  parking  lot.  the  police 
chief  stated.  The  three  were  returned  to 
Casper  Thursday,  January  13.  by  Natrona 
County  sheriff's  offlcers. 

JTTVXNII^    JTjaiSDTCnON 

"All  three  ot  the  boys  are  under  Juvenile 
Jurisdiction  In  other  States  until  they  are 
21,"  Burk  said  "Montana  and  Utah  acquired 
Jurladlctlon  over  these  boys  before  they 
reached   18  years  of  age. 

"This  places  us  In  the  following  situation: 
Because  of  their  ages,  we  can  only  treat  them 
as  adult  felons,"  Burk  said.  "With  the  past 
record  these  boys  have,  the  local  authorities 
would  have  little  choice  other  than  to  send 
them   to   the   Wyoming  Penitentiary. 

"Technically,  they  are  probation  violators 
of  other  States,"  he  said. 

"I  elected  to  rettirn  them  to  the  other 
States  as  probation  violators,  and  to  drop 
the   charges    here."    Burk   said.      "ThU   will 


allow   Montana  and  Utah  to  make  another 
attempt  at  rebablUUUng   these  boys. 

"When  It  comes  right  down  to  It,  I 
couldn't  be  the  one  to  put  the  label  of  felon 
on  them  for  the  rest  of  their  Uvea,  and  make 
second-class  citizens  out  of  them,  as  long 
as  It  was  still  possible  for  them  to  receive 
rehabilitation, "  Burk  said. 

(Prom  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo  )   State  Tribune, 
Feb.  10,  1066 1 

A  SICXKXSS  IM  THE  GRZAT  SOCITTT 

Back  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  the  Job 
Corps  phase  of  the  war  on  poverty  program 
was  getting  started,  there  was  some  talk  of 
locating  one  ol  these  camps  In  the  Iron 
Mountain  area  about  35  miles  northwest  of 
Cheyenne.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  ranch- 
ers there  raised  strenuous  objections,  and 
nothing  was  done  about  it. 

A  similar  project  was  conceived  for  the 
centennial  area  west  of  Laramie,  but  again, 
ranchers  along  the  Little  Laramie  River  pro- 
tested. 

The  only  Job  Corps  camp  that  has  been 
established  in  Wyoming  since  the  program 
started  Is  located  at  Casper.  It  was  set  up 
by  the  OBBce  of  Bkjonomlc  Opportunity  In 
1M4,  after  It  was  endorsed  by  the  Casper 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Casper  Olty 
Council,  and  with  their  backing,  was  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Hansen,  since  the  law 
requires  a  State  Governor's  okay. 

Now,  however,  the  people  of  Casper  ap- 
parently are  having  some  serious  second 
thoughts  about  the  Job  Corps  camp  there. 

Recently,  a  member  of  the  Casper  Job 
Corps  camp's  staff  was  charged,  and  la  cur- 
rently facing  trial  in  connection  with  an 
assault  on  a  local  businessman. 

A  month  ago,  two  trainees  from  the  Casper 
camp  were  arrested  In  Rawlins  and  charged 
with  larceny  in  the  theft  of  a  car  in  Casper. 
They  are  being  returned  to  Juvenile  Indus- 
trial Institutions  in  their  home  States. 

"The  people  should  have  been  notified  we 
were  getting  a  Junior  penal  farm,"  says  Na- 
trona Deputy  County  Attorney  John  Burk. 
"This  wasn't  the  type  of  boy  which  the  ad- 
vance notices  led  us  to  believe  would  be  in 
the  Job  Corps.  I  understand  that  they  were 
to  be  froiTi  areas  that  are  economically  de- 
pressed. If  these  are  any  guide,  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  farm  for  advanced  Juvenile 
delinquents." 

Natrona  County  State  Representative  D. 
Thomas  Kldd,  a  Republican,  told  this  news- 
paper: "They  sold  us  a  bill  of  goods  (about 
the  Job  Corps  program)."  Mr.  Kldd  further 
avers  that  the  war  on  poverty  people  are 
g\Ulty  of  a  deliberate  misrepresentation,  at 
least  in  the  Casper  case,  by  sending  problem 
youths  to  fill  out  their  quotas.  He  thinks 
Washington   is   changing   the  program. 

The  Casper  Star-Tribune  noted  that  the 
Casper  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  reassured 
by  the  Job  Corpw  organizers  that  trainees 
with  criminal  records  would  not  be  sent  to 
the  camp,  and  that  the  chamber  thereupon 
recommended  to  the  Governor  that  he  agree 
to  the  camp,  since  the  Governor's  approval 
was  needed  before  it  could  be  estnblUhed  by 
Washington. 

"What  began  as  a  charitable  gesture  and 
economic  stimulant  has  now  become  a  much 
more  serious  question.'"  says  the  Casper 
newspaper,  adding:  "Are  Casper  and  Wyo- 
ming to  play  host  to  the  delinquents  of  other 
States?  In  the  beginning  we  were  assured 
this  would  not  take  place.     But  it  has' 

On  top  of  all  this,  and  on  the  very  same 
day  that  the  Natrona  deputy  county  at- 
torney loosed  his  blast  against  the  Job  Corps, 
Senator  McOrE  announced  In  Washington 
that  the  Casper  Job  Corps  camp  would  be 
doubled  from  106  to  200  trainees. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  wasn't  aware  of  all 
the  furor  at  the  local  level  over  the  camp 
there,  but  he  ahould  have  been,  since  he  has 
a  local  representative  on  the  scene. 


Thus,  while  the  Cftsperttles  are  burning 
over  the  Job  Corps  camp.  Senator  McO^ 
throws  fuel  on  the  fire. 

The  moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
ranch  people  of  the  Little  Laramie  Valley 
and  Iron  Mountain  were  right  after  all  In 
their  prior  reservations  about  the  Job  Corps. 

The  problem  with  the  Casper  Job  Corps 
camp  Is  not  the  only  such  difficulty  that  has 
been  reported  nationwide  In  this  phase  of 
the  much-heralded  advance  toward  the  Great 
Society.  The  Job  Corps  and  many  other 
facets  of  the  war  on  poverty  have  been  sim- 
ilarly plagued — by  squabbles  over  sharing 
the  loot,  maladministration,  a  tendency  to 
fatten  the  bureaucracy  rather  than  the  poor, 
and  all  of  the  ills  that  are  merely  sympto- 
matic of  the  general  disorder  resulting  from 
such  a  vague,  poorly  designed,  and  question- 
able undertaking  whose  only  purpose  is  the 
squandering  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Exhibit  2 

Maich  17, 1866. 
Mr.  R.  Sargent  Smuvn,  Ji., 
Director  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Shrivcs:  I  am  certain  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  recent  publicity  accorded 
the  actlvitl»s  of  Lee  Palmer  Banks,  a  former 
Job  Corps  Instructor  at  Casper,  Wyo. 
Mr.  Banks  was  hired  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity on  October  30,  1966.  An  Investigation 
revealed  that  he  had  a  much  longer  arrest 
record  than  he  had  revealed  in  bis  Job  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Banks  resigned  from  the  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Casper  February  28  and  Is  appar- 
ently stUl  In  Casper  awaiting  dlspoeitlon  of 
charges  against  him  for  beating  a  Casper 
businessman  January  3  on  a  downtown 
street. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  from  your  office 
at  your  earliest  convenience  revealing 
whether  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
had  contact  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  Mr.  Banks'  arrest  record  or 
the  aforementioned  Incident  of  January  3. 
I  should  like  to  know  also  whether  steps  were 
taken  to  dismiss  Mr.  Banks  following  the 
revelation  that  he  had  falsified  his  form  57 
or  the  adverse  publicity  wlilch  focused  on  tlie 
Job  Corps  as  a  result  of  the  January  3  inci- 
dent in  Casper. 

In  addition.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
standing  policies  did  or  do  exlat  In  regard  to 
the  character  of  Job  Corps  employees,  and 
whether  or  not  your  office  g»ve  assurances  to 
the  city  officials  at  Caaper,  Wyo..  during 
the  period  in  which  negotiations  for  the  Job 
Corpvs  Center  there  were  lieing  discussed  that 
no  trainees  with  criminal  records  would  be 
accepted. 

A  reply  In  some  detail  would  be  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mn.wAiu>  L.  Simpson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Maxch  17.  1966. 
Hon.  Floyd  E  Domint, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washinf/ton.  D.C. 

DcAK  Floyd:  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  recent  publicity  regarding  the  hiring  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  Lee  Palmer 
Banks  who.  until  February  28,  was  an  In- 
structor at  the  Casper,  Wyo.,  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter run  by  your  Bureau. 

Would  you  please  direct  the  Individual  In 
charge  of  your  Bureau's  Job  Corps  projects 
to  apprise  me  by  letter  as  soon  as  possible 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  hiring 
of  Mr.  Banks.  I  understand  that  considerable 
pressures  were  brought  to  bear  by  the  Casper 
chapter  of  the  National  Asaoclation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
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In  addition,  I  should  like  to  kncrw: 

What  policy  exists  in  regard  to  the  moral 
character  of  Job  Corps  Instructors? 

Would  Mr.  Banks  have  been  hired  had  not 
the  aforementioned  NAACP  pressures  existed? 

Was  there  an  attempt  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau to  dismiss  Banks  following  the  Janu- 
ary 8  daylight  attack  on  a  Casper  btisiness- 
man? 

On  what  date  did  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission notify  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
regard  to  the  falaification  of  Mr.  Banks' 
form  577 

What  action  was  taken  following  that 
notification? 

Did  Mr.  Banks  In  fact  resign  from  the  Job 
Corpa  Febrnarj  28  of  his  own  volition,  or  was 
his  resignation  the  product  of  action  by  the 
Bureau? 

Has  this  incident  produoed  a  policy  change 
relating  to  the  employment  of  instructors  at 
any  or  all  of  the  Job  Corps  centers? 

What  Is  the  relationship.  In  regard  to  these 
centers,  which  exists  among  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

To  what  extent  is  the  Bureau  autonomoiM 
in  the  management  and  control  of  the 
camps? 

Floyd,  I  would  appreciate  your  attention  to 
a  quick  reply  to  this  letter,  I  am  stire  that 
you  understand  that  this  Incident  has  done 
damage  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  most 
importantly,  to  the  concept  of  training  dis- 
advantaged youths  to  occupy  productive 
roles  in  our  society.  It  la  these  youths  who 
will  suffer  most  until  and  unless  the  policy 
quesUon  raised  by  the  Banks'  incident  are 
resolved. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

MiLWABD  L.  SiMFSON, 

US.  Senator. 

Exhibit  S 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Iktcrior. 

Bureau  or  Rbclamation, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  24.  t966. 
Hon.  Mil  WARS  L.  Simpson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WoihiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  This  will  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  17,  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Lee  P.  Banks  at  our  Job 
Corps  center,  Casper.  Wyo. 

When  staffing  was  initiated  for  the  center 
at  Casper,  it  immediately  became  apparent 
that  there  were  no  clvU  service  registers  of 
ellglbles  appropriate  for  flUing  many  of  the 
positions.  This  was  true  for  the  position  of 
resident  youth  worker,  GS-3,  the  position  to 
which  Mr.  Banks  was  stibsequently  ap- 
pointed. Accordingly,  our  Casper  office  was 
given  authority  by  the  Civil  Service  OommU- 
slon  to  conduct  its  own  recruitment.  In  line 
with  our  standard  practice,  vacancy  listings 
were  furnished  to  a  number  of  organizations 
including  the  Casper  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  That  organization  referred  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lee  Banks  to  us  In  his  appli- 
caUon  for  employment.  Mr.  Banks  showed 
that  he  bad  been  arrested  in  October  1960. 
and  had  served  some  16  months  in  prison. 
He  Ulked  freely  about  this  during  his  inter- 
views, indicating  that  he  felt  he  had  been 
rehabilitated.  A  check  with  his  only  local 
employer,  the  Episcopal  Church  In  Casper, 
appeared  to  verify  this;  we  were  advised  that 
he  was  m  good  worker  and  had  been  very 
effective  with  youth  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. On  this  basis,  on  October  30,  1965,  he 
was  given  a  temporsuy  appointment  that 
was  subject  to  Investigation  by  the  Civil 
Service  Conuniasion.  This  was  In  line  with 
normal  procedures  for  appointments  to  posi- 
tions of  this  nature.  We  do  not  feel  that 
any  pressure  was  put  on  our  Casper  office  by 
the  National  Association  Xor  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.     It   was  believed. 


however,  that  Mr.  Banks'  appointment  was 
in  line  witti  national  objectives  relating  to 
equal  emplo3rment  opportunity. 

Responses  to  your  specific  questions  are 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Job  Corps  staff  mnnbers  are  required  to 
meet  ttie  same  high  standards  of  ethical  and 
moral  integrity  that  we  expect  of  all  other 
employees  of  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation. 
Had  we  known  of  Mr.  Banks'  complete  rec- 
ord we  would  not  have  employed  him  as  a 
resident  youth  worker  or  In  any  otber  posi- 
tion in  this  Btireau. 

As  indicated  above,  no  pressures  were 
exerted  by  the  NAACP.  That  organlzatton 
was  a  factor  in  Mr.  Banks'  employment  only 
by  reason  <rf  the  referral  of  his  name  to  us. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  separate  Mr. 
Banlcs  as  a  result  of  the  January  3  Incident 
involving  him  and  a  Casper  businessman. 
Tlie  decision  In  this  regard  was  made  by  this 
office  and  was  based  on  the  consideration 
that  ( 1 )  Mr.  Banks  was  charged  with  a  mis- 
demeanor and  not  a  felonious  assault,  and 
(2)  he,  like  any  other  American  citizen,  was 
entitled  to  be  considered  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  In  this  connection,  we  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Banks'  trial  has  now  been  set 
for  June  9. 

By  letter  of  January  17, 1966,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco region  of  the  Civil  Service  Ccxnmlssion 
ftirnlshed  the  Bureau  a  preliminary  report 
of  information  disclosed  up  to  that  time  as 
a  result  of  the  Investigation  initiated  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Banks'  ap^iointment.  The  official 
and  complete  results  of  the  Investigation 
were  furnished  by  the  Denver  region  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commlaeion  by  form  letter  (CSC 
form  352)  dated  February  21,  1966.  This  re- 
ferral, which  contained  no  recommendation 
for  action,  was  furnished  direct  to  our  Casper 
office.  Because  of  the  previous  involvement 
of  this  office  in  the  case,  the  file  was  for- 
warded here.  It  was  received  on  February  28. 
Before  a  decision  could  be  made  as  to  action 
to  be  taken,  Mr.  Banks  submitted  his  resig- 
nation effective  February  28. 

Mr.  Banks  did  in  fact  resign  of  his  own 
volition.  While  no  pressure*  had  been 
exerted  on  him,  he  was  aware  of  the  results 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  investiga- 
tion. Be  no  doubt  concluded  that  prompt 
action  would  be  taken  by  this  office  to  effect 
his  termination  and  decided  to  resign  Instead 
of  t>eing  dismissed. 

This  incident  has  caused  us  to  initiate  a 
thorough  review  of  procedures  being  \ised  In 
staffing  Job  Corps  centers.  We  are  also 
checking  to  Insure  that  all  required  Investi- 
gations are  conducted  expeditiously  and  the 
resultircaref  ully  evaluated.  We  are  also  caus- 
ing a  review  to  be  made  of  the  backgrounds 
of  all  center  i>ersonnel  vrlth  a  report  to  be 
furnished  this  office  of  any  derogatory  In- 
formation that  may  be  disclosed.  We  shall 
insure  that  only  persons  who  meet  high 
standards  of  ethical  and  nutral  conduct 
are  retained  in  employment. 

Our  Job  Corps  centers  are  administered 
by  this  Bureau  under  terms  and  conditions 
contained  in  an  agreement  between  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  While  we  bare  bad 
some  problems  of  coordination,  these  have 
not  been  any  more  niunerous  than  would 
occur  with  any  new  program.  Also,  we  ob- 
serve that  improvements  are  being  made  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  continue.  The  role  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  regard  to  Job  Corps  centers 
Is  the  same  as  for  any  other  Bureau  work; 
this  Involves  such  matters  as  appointment 
procedures.  Investigation  of  appointees,  suit- 
ability requirements,  etc. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  Bureau  Is  not 
completely  autonomous  in  the  management 
and  control  of  Job  Corps  centers.  All  reg- 
ular Civil  Service  rules  and  regulations  must 
be  observed  in  regard  to  staffing.  Also,  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  Office 


of  EUxtnomic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  must  be  observed,  both 
in  regard  to  staffing  and  to  enrollees.  Prob- 
lems which  existed  Immediately  after  center 
activation  are  being  resolved  and  we  have 
every  confidence  that  there  will  be  continu- 
ing Improvement. 

We  completely  endorse  the  program  for 
training  disadvantaged  youths  to  take  on 
productive  roles  in  our  society,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  an  Iscriated  Incident,  such  as  that 
reflected  by  the  Banks'  case,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  disrupt  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing. We  are  strengthening  our  staffing  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that  there  is  tio  repetition 
of  such  a  case  and  assure  you  that  our  efforts 
will  be  unremitting. 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  B.  Bennett, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr,  K«n- 
NEDY  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY. 
APRIL  1.  1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  Fri- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Friday,  Api-U  1,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
March  25),  1966: 

U.S.  Mabshal 

AlvIn  Grossman,  of  New  Tork.  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

In  the  Armt 

Franklin  D.  Besecker  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
3283.  3284,  3286,  8286,  3387,  and   3388. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  foil  owing -named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  offlcers  of  class  1, 
consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  of  New  Jersey. 

Eugene  M.  Braderman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

G.  Marvin  Gentile,  of  Iil&ryland. 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be  also  consular 
offlcers  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

John  C.  Fuess.  of  Massachusetts. 

Turner  B.  Shelton.  of  California. 

Charles  Wilson  Thomas,  of  Utah. 

John  L.  Kuhn.  of  Pennsylvania,  now  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  S  and  a  sec- 
retary in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be  also 
a  consular  oOcer  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America. 

James  E.  Goodby,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  reappointment  in  the  Foreign 
Service  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
3,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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Robert  O.  Kemp,  of  Washington,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claa* 
4.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Unlte<l  States  of 
Am.erlca. 

Donald  Keith  Outhrle.  of  New  Mexico,  now 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Urs.  UUlan  Peters  MulUn.  of  nilnois,  for 
appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  6.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6 
and  to  be  also  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Ell  wmiam  Blzlc.  of  Texas. 

Arthur  B.  Carte,  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Farrand.  of  New  York. 

Cord  D   Hansen-Sturm.  of  New  York. 

Ambler  H  Moas.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

J.  Brayton  Redecker.  of  Connecticut. 

Eugene  J.  Schrelber.  of  Missouri. 

John  B.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7  and 
to  be  also  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Edward  A    Casey.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Carl  B.  Cunningham,  of  California. 

Herbert  J    Horowitz,  of  Michigan. 

David  T.  Kenney.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  C    Kornblum.  of  Michigan. 

James  DeW.  Perry,  of  Connecticut. 

Oary  S.  Posz.  of  California. 

Randolph  Reed,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

WUllam  W   Struck,  of  Kentucky. 

Charles  H   Twining,  Jr  ,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
consular  officers,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Bnice    .^     Abt.   of  Massachusetts. 

John  K    Atchley,  of  Virginia. 

Harry  C    Blaney  lU.  of  New  York. 

Paul  P    Brocchlnl,  of  California. 

Philip  C    Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  E.  Combs.  Jr..  of  California. 

Thomas  M.  Coony.  of  Virginia. 

John  D.  Foiger.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Kenneth  A.  Ouenther,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

rX)nald  A.  Guerrlero.  of  New  York, 

F  Allen  Harris,  of  Texas. 

John  L   Hlrsch,  of  New  York. 

Richard  A   Holmes,  of  Michigan. 

D».  Id  H   Hutchison,  of  Kansas. 

L.I.-S  H   Hydle.  of  California. 

M.S.5  Karon  D.  Jenkins,  of  Virginia. 

J.i.Ties  F  Mack,  of  New  York. 

Edward  U   Malloy.  of  New  York. 

John  J.  Mareaca,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Markley.  of  Illinois. 

Henry  Young  McCown.  Jr  .  of  Texas. 

J  >seph  W  Moyle.  of  Minnesota. 

H  ibert  A  Peck,  of  Iowa. 

DonAld  L  Plcard.  of  Minnesota. 

David  M  Ransom,  of  the  District  Of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  F  Schrage.  of  Illinois. 

Oeorge  A   Trail  III.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  V   Ward,  of  Florida. 

Richard  H  Williams,  of  Utah. 

Joseph  A.  B.  Winder,  of  Indiana. 

The  (oil owing- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8. 
consular  oScers,  and  secretaries  in  the  dip- 
lomatic   service    of    the    United    States    of 

R.)b«rt  B   Boettcher.  of  Texas. 

Miss  Michele  M.  Bova,  of  Maryland. 

Bruce  W  Clark,  of  California. 

'A  ayne  L.  Cooper,  of  New  York. 

Arthur  S  Decad.  of  New  York. 

M."--!  M    Dell  Fleming,  of  Loulslan*. 

Ke..-  V   Fr.tnk.  of  South  Dakou. 


Charles  W.  FYeeman.  Jr  ,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  W.  Gallagher,  of  New  York. 

Miss  April  Olaspie,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ralph  D.  Orlffin  II.  of  Missouri. 

Michael  J  Hablb,  of  New  York. 

Michael  M.  Homblow.  of  Mew  York. 

Louis  F.  Janowskl,  of  Illinois. 

John  P.  Lyle.  of  New  York. 

Join  D.  Marks,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  M.  Maxim,  of  New  York. 

Howard  L.  McOowan,  of  Ohio. 

Kevin  J.  McQulre,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  W,  Neely.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

John  L.  Nesvig,  of  Minnesota, 

Roger  O.  Nord,  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert  8.  Pace,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wesley  H.  Parsons,  of  Arizona. 

Edward  W.  Runden.  of  niinols. 

Eeton  Shanley.  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Smith,  of  California. 

Clifton  C.  Stanley,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Michael  C.  Stephen,  of  Ohio. 

Larry  C.  Thompson,  of  Oklahoma. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consular  officers  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Howard  T.  Bane,  of  Virginia. 

Dwlght  8.  Burgess,  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  Foster  Collins,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consular  officers  and  sec- 
retaries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Thomas  E.   Carroll,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  D.  Fisher,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  G.  Griffin,  of  Connecticut. 

Geoffrey  P.  Gwaltney,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Myron  L.  Hoffmann,  of  Illinois. 

Eugene  L.  Jeffers,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Harold  J.  McCoy,  of  Virginia. 

WllUam  L.  Mosebey,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Chester  E.  Norris,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

James  D.  Porter,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  L.  Randolph,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  D.  R.<»votto,  of  California. 

Richard  S.  Sampson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jacob  R.  Scott,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  Sears,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Harrison  L.  Shaffer.  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 

Miss  Carol  M.  Sheehan.  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Stockwell,  of  Texas. 

Robert  W.  Stone,  of  Texas. 

James  C.  Sworobuk.  of  Michigan. 

Richard  B.  Umstead,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  E.  A.  Van  Marx,  of  Connecticut. 

Wilbur  I.  Wright,  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Carol  Jean  Young,  of  Missouri. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  to  be  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Francis  A.  Arenz.  of  Texas. 

lAaa  M.  Sharon  Baber.  of  Missouri. 

WUllam  T.  Keough,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Saul  Moekowltz.  of  New  York. 

Ralph  L.  Nider.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ralph   O.   Saucedo.  of  Cnllfomla. 

James  A.  Smith,  of  New  York. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 

TiESD.w,  March  21),  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Col.  Maurice  S.  Klelnberg,  Chaplain, 
UB.  Anny,  Staff  Chaplain,  Military  Dis- 
trict of  Washington,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

I  Chronicles  29:  11: 

Thine.  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  and  the  victory  and 
the  majesty;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven 
and  in  the  earth  is  Thine:  Thine  is  the 
kingdom  O  Lord,  and  Thou  are  exalted 
as  head  above  all. 


Let  us  pray: 

O  Eternal  God,  we  stand  in  awe  before 
Thee  as  we  seek  Thy  blessing  upon  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  this  day. 

Humbly  we  beseech  Tiiee  to  grant  a 
measure  of  Thy  divine  insight  unto  the 
leaders  of  this  great  Nation  so  that  what 
transpires  here  today  and  every  day  may 
reflect  a  measure  of  Justice  and  right- 
eousness according  to  Thy  will. 

Give  us  the  capacity  for  reasonable 
doubt  and  shield  us  from  becoming  pre- 
cast in  the  mold  of  inherited  assump- 
tions. 

Shed  Thy  divine  light  upon  our  quest 
Into  the  vast  expanse  of  truth  and  keep 
us  constant  in  our  awareness  that  though 
today's  accepted  hypothesis  may  become 
tomorrow's  fallacy,  man's  search  for 
truth  is  not  in  vain. 

Give  us  the  faith  that  will  sustain  us 
through  troubled  times  and  bring  us  to 
tiiat  victorious  day  when  all  men  as 
brothers  shall  Invoke  Thy  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


WORK    PLAN    FOR    MONROE-ANNA- 
BELLA,  UTAH 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture; which  was  read  and,  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Majich  28,  1066. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mb.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
March  22,  1966,  considered  the  work  plan 
Monroe-Annabella,  Utah,  transmitted  to  you 
by  Executive  Communication  No.  1108.  88th 
Congress,  and  referred  to  this  committee,  and 
unanimously  approved  the  plan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  PRO- 
GRAM AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ROADS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a«k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Piogram  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  meeting  jointly,  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today  and  for 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  48TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
PROCLAMATION  OF  BYELORUS- 
SIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.   FRIEDEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
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at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
remember  the  words  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  said : 

We  must  never — at  any  summit.  In  any 
treaty  declaration,  in  our  words,  or  even  in 
our  minds — recognize  Soviet  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

During  1920,  Byelorussia  became  a 
captive  nation  of  Soviet  Russia.  Only  2 
years  before,  on  March  25,  1918,  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  was 
bom.  Yet,  despite  all  the  sacrifices  of 
its  brave  people,  this  new  nation  was 
unable  to  preserve  Its  independence 
against  the  relentless  onslaught  of  over- 
whelming Communist  forces. 

We  of  the  Western  World  have  often 
mistakenly  considered  Byelorussia  as  a 
part  of  Russia  Itself.  It  is.  however,  a 
fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  history 
Byelorussia  developed  quite  independ- 
ently of  Russia,  and  the  Byelorussians 
can  proudly  boast  of  their  long  and 
glorious  history  which  antedates  the  his- 
tory of  Russia.  To  preserve  their  Inde- 
pendence, the  Byelorussians  had  to 
endure  severe  trials  and  untold  hard- 
shlps  over  the  centuries.  To  this  day  the 
stouthearted  Byelorussians  have  kept 
their  longings  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  their  hearts  and  minds  not- 
withstanding the  ruthless  regime  of  their 
presen-.  Red  overlords  who  take  orders 
from  the  Kremlin.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties employed  their  well-tried  methods 
against  the  people  of  that  lan^  such  as 
execution  squads,  mass  deportations,  and 
the  spreading  of  terror. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
present  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  is  nothing  but  a  mere  puppet  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  Moscow  and 
that  it  does  not,  in  reality,  represent  the 
Byelorussian  people. 

In  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  national  self-determination, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  firmly  and  con- 
sistently stood  by  its  declared  policy  of 
nonrecognition  of  the  forcible  incorpora- 
tion of  once  free  nations.  That  Is  the 
reason  we  here  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  take  note  of  the  occasion 
of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Byelorussian  independence.  The 
eloquent  speeches  made  this  day  by  our 
colleagues,  who  are  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people, 
are  proof  p>06ltive  of  our  concern  for 
people  who  suffer  aggression.  We  can- 
not, and  indeed,  must  not.  turn  our  backs 
on  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  enslaved 
nations.  Our  noting  of  this  day  ma- 
terially assists  in  forming  world  opinion 
and  tha-j  hastening  the  time  when  Bye- 
lorussia will  once  again  achieve  mean- 
ingful and  true  independence  and 
freedom  for  its  land  from  the  evil  forces 
which  pose  a  threat  to  the  entire  free 
world. 


FRANCE  SHOULD  RBPAY  DEBTS  TO 
UNITED  STATES 
Mr.    WOLFF.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  wm  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Spesiker,  American 
schoolchildren   have   long   been   taught 
that  there  are  no  people  with  whc«n  our 
Nation  has  more  cause  for  a  spirit  of 
kinship  than  with  the  people  of  France 
Our  traditional  friendship  with  that 
great  people  springs  from  the  timely  and 
courageous  help  given  to  the  colonies  by 
France  in  our  war  for  independence. 

But  such  help  has  not  been  a  one-way 
street. 

Many  French  towns  have  two  Ameri- 
can military  cemeteries,  one  from  each 
World  War;  60,000  Americans  are  burled 
on  French  soil. 

We  have  poured  gold  as  well  as  blood 
Into  the  defense  of  France  against  her 
enemies.  Since  World  War  n  the  United 
States  have  given  France  assistance  to- 
taling $11  billion,  including  $4  billion  in 
outright  grants. 

Yet.  in  the  years  since  Charles  de 
Gaulle  came  to  power,  an  Increasing  hos- 
tility has  become  the  ofiQclal  French  at- 
titude toward  the  United  States.  And 
France  continues  to  drain  our  gold. 

Rarely  has  one  people  helped  another 
as  we  have  helped  the  French. 

And  rarely,  if  ever,  has  such  help  been 
rewarded  with  such  Ingratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
French  people,  who  have  watched  two 
generations  of  American  soldiers  fall  in 
their  defense,  support  M.  de  Gaulle  in 
his  studied  hostility  to  the  United  States. 

At  any  rate,  the  time  for  patience  is 
over. 

Last  year  I  called  upon  the  De  Gaulle 
government  to  begin  repayment  of  the 
$6.5  billion  France  still  owes  the  United 
States  from  World  War  I. 

I  reiterate  that  call  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  renunciation  of  the 
traditional  friendship  of  one  people  for 
another  is  a  grave  step  for  a  leader  to 

M.  de  Gaulle  has  taken  that  step. 
Let  our  Government  then  respond  with 
firmness,  while  remairUng  ever  mindful 
that  natlMxal  leaders  sometimes  drift 
away  from  the  better  interests  of  those 
they  lead. 

Our  long  friendship  with  the  people  or 
France  permits  us  to  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  will  pass,  and  that  our  peo- 
ples will  once  again  enjoy  the  friendship 
their  mutual  sacrifices  merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  spesJcs  for 
itself,  and  I  Include  it  in  the  Record. 
What  Uottu)  States  Has  Done  ro«  F»amc« 
(Prance,  under  President  de  Gaulle,  Is  giving 
America  a  lesson   In  hard-boiled  politics. 
The  moral :  Generosity  and  good  will  In  to- 
day's   world    aren't    always    repaid    with 
gratitude.     After  billions  in  aid  to  Prance 
over  a  60-year  span,  De  Gaulle  wants  to  cut 
American  ties  with  hU  country,  force  the 
United  States  out  of  Europe.) 
Over  span   of  nearly   half  a  century   the 
American   people  probably  have  done  more 
for  Pranoe  and  the  French  people  than  any 
nation  ever  did  for  another. 

Americans,  at  a  very  high  cost  In  Uvea  and 
money,  came  to  the  rescue  of  France  In  two 


major  wars.  Americans  then  underwrote  the 
rebuilding  of  the  French  nation  from  thoae 
wars.  It  was  Americans  who  defended  Prance 
during  the  postwar  years  when  the  threat  of 
communism  was  hanging  over  Western 
Europe. 

Now  the  payoff  Is  taking  place,  and  it  Is 
not  proving  pleasant  for  the  American 
Government. 

France  under  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
wants  to  replace  the  United  States  as  leader 
of  the  defensive  alliance  In  Europe — the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlBation.  The 
French  Government  has  done  what  It  could 
to  embarrass  the  United  States  In  Its  effort 
to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  In  South 
Vietnam.  France  has  been  striving  to  under- 
mine the  American  dollar  and  to  block  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  find  some  other,  more  flexible, 
way  to  settle  accounts  In  world  trade  than 
through  sole  dependence  on  gold. 

Also,  De  Gaulle.  Is  preparing  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow on  a  mission  that  tends  to  arouse  sus- 
picion among  diplomats  In  the  United  States 
and  In  many  European  countries. 

De  GauUe  Is  pictured  as  seeking  to  restore 
France  to  "grandeur"  and  to  a  role  of  leader- 
ship in  Europe  and  In  the  world.  To  accom- 
plUh  that,  he  needs  to  try  to  undermine  and 
downgrade  the  United  States,  In  the  opinion 
of  those  shaping  American  policy. 

This  is  not  regarded  by  U.S.  officials  as  a 
very  rewarding  response  to  the  huge  Invest- 
ment In  lives  and  In  money  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  made,  over  the  years.  In 
Prance  and  Europe. 

price:  36,000  uvn 

In  World  War  I,  the  American  Investment 
in  Europe  that  saved  France  from  defeat 
came  to  36,000  Uvea  and  324,000  wounded.  In 
dollars,  the  direct  cost  to  the  United  States 
In  military  aid  was  t27  billion,  not  counting 
tl2.2  billion  In  loans.  All  this  was  In  dollars 
of  far  greater  value  than  today's  dollars. 


price:     184,000   LIVES 

In  World  War  II,  France  surrendered  to 
Germany  without  making  a  real  fight. 

In  rescuing  a  defeated  Prance  and  subdu- 
ing its  conqueror,  the  American  pteople  sac- 
rtflced  184,000  Uvea  and  suffered  479,000 
wounded.  They  poured  more  than  $300  bil- 
lion Into  direct  costs  of  the  war  In  Europe, 
while  giving  total  lend-lease  and  other  aid 
of  nearly  t50  blUlon. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
given  Prance  gifts  and  credits  totaling  about 
$H  billion.  That  Includes  outright,  grtoits 
of  $4  billion,  partly  In  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
get  the  industry  of  Prance  on  its  feet. 

In  addition,  the  American  people  have  sup- 
ported large  mUltary  forces  In  Europe 
through  the  postwar  years.  The  aim  has 
been  to  assure  against  a  new  military  attack 
on  the  area  and  to  relieve  the  people  of 
Europe — Including  the  French  people — from 
bearing  a  heavy  burden  of  armament. 

For  all  of  this,  Americans  asked  nothing 
In  return  except  a  willingness  among  the 
people  of  Western  Europe  to  cooperate  In  try- 
ing to  build  a  unified  defensive  force  that, 
in  the  future,  could  do  more  to  protect  It- 
self. 

Then,  too,  the  American  Government  de- 
liberately encoursiged  an  outflow  of  gold  from 
Its  own  stockpile  so  that  other  nations  could 
regain  liquidity  of  their  finances  as  well  as 
soundness  of  their  currencies. 

FLOW  OF  TorraiST  doixars 
At  the  same  time,  Americans  were  encour- 
aged to  travel  abroad  so  they  would  spread 
dollars  around  the  wcwld.  The  original  post- 
war worry  had  been  that  the  world  would 
face  a  dollar  shortage. 

Americans  traveling  abroad  have  for  many 
years  been  spending  more  than  $100  million 
annually  In  France  alone. 

In  addition.  American  mUltary  personnel 
stationed  at  NATO  bases  In  France  have 
poured  millions  Into  the  French  economy 
In  recent  years.     In  1966.  such  spending  by 
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V  3  mllltajy  men  and  their  famillM  amovint- 
e>j  M>  an  estiinat«d  tl60  milUoD. 

6o  (enerous  tia«  b«en  American  policy  and 
■o  ready  Ui«  Ainerlcan  people  to  share  other 
people's  burdens  that  there  U  now  a  swfelt 
of  dollars  In  the  world,  and  It  la  the  V3. 
dollar  whose  stability  is  becoming  suspect. 
The  French  Xranc.  which  long  was  one  of  the 
worlds  prime  examples  of  a  weak  currency, 
baa  managed,  tbanJu  In  part  to  VS.  gener- 
osity, to  become  one  of  the  strongest  cur- 
rencies In  the  world,  baclced  by  a  gold  re- 
serve of  more  Uian  $4.7  billion. 

So  the  Prance  for  which  the  American 
people  have  done  so  much  over  the  years 
BOW  feels  strong  enough — as  American  offl- 
clais  see  it— to  kick  the  United  States  In  the 
shlxu. 

A   roLm   axMiNon 
American    oaelals   have    txled    to    remind 
France,  In  a  polite  sort  of  way.  of  one  more 
polat. 

In  the  World  War  I  period,  the  US  loaned 
France  Ml  billion,  which  were  dollars  that 
wrniid  buy  far  more  than  today's  dollars.  By 
June.  1925.  the  French  had  paid  off  88  mll- 
iion  of  this  loan  and  had  paid  221  million  In 
ir.t-er«s-„  The  loan  then  was  refinanced  at 
3  J4  billion,  and  by  1931  France  had  paid  39 
niiilion  In  interest  and  161  million  In  prin- 
cipal. 

After  that,  interest  and  principal  payments 
wpre  ended  and  the  loan  was  in  default. 
Ht/wever  this  huge  debt  has  never  been  for- 
mally written  off  the  books  by  the  United 
States. 

Result:  Interest  and  principal  on  this 
French  debt  now  totals  16  7  billion.  De 
Oanlle  shows  no  Inclination  to  p«y.  The 
World  War  I  debt  owed  by  the  BTltL'»h  actual- 
iT  now  Is  bigger— 0  5  billion— because  Brit- 
ain s  original  borrowing  was  larger.  Neither 
or  the  two  nations  is  Interested  In  repayment. 
Britain  lacks  the  means  to  pay.  but  De  Gaulle 
m  view  of  his  country's  boasted  financial 
strength  and  growing  hoard  of  gold,  could  be 
helpful  in  honoring  a  debt  now  In  default 
IT  tr  8.  cm  otrr 
.^g,\;r.st  ti.e  background  of  experience  r\in- 
nlng  back  about  50  years.  American  officials 
are  beginning  to  wonder  about  something 
much  more  current. 

In  the  period  since  World  War  IT.  the 
American  people  have  Invested  heavily  in 
France  to  build  defensive  bases  and  supply 
facilities.  Military  highways  have  been  con- 
structed, pipelines  built,  porta  Improved,  air 
baaea  establUhed  Supply  depots  have  been 
created  and  stocked.  The  Investment  Is 
esUmated  at  about  »2  5  billion. 

Wow  the  government  of  France  says  that 
It  wants  the  United  States  to  get  out  of  the 
country 

Q'jesUon:  What  becomes  of  this  Invest- 
ment In  property  In  France  paid  for  by 
Amertoans'  Such  physical  Installations  as 
h:gh»!iv^  air  bases,  ports,  supply  depots 
and  pipelines  ran  t  be  shifted.  The  thought 
Is  that  perhaps  De  Oaulle  expects  to  take 
over  these  facilities  for  French  use.  There  Is 
•nine  uncertainty  about  whether  or  how 
much  the  French  President  will  want  to  pay 
for  what  he  gets. 

era.     PKIVATT     HXL^ 

Then  there  is  stUl  another  side  to  the 
situation  that  Americans  have  come  to  face 
in  De  Oaulle's  France. 

In  recent  years.  American  businessmen 
have  Invested  heavily  In  France.  The  total 
now  comes  to  more  than  II  6  billion. 

It  Is  this  sizable  American  private  Invest- 
ment that  has  done  so  much  to  help  modern- 
ize a  French  industry  that  had  been  lagging. 

In  one  Instance.  In  the  computer  Industry. 
«  large  infualon  of  capital  and  know-how  by 
an  American  company  was  required  to  keep 
the  French  In  the  running.  In  so  basic  a 
Held  as  that  of  food  canning,  an  American 
c  mpany  took  the  lead  in  estabUshlng 
m.odem  processes  In  France. 


As  private  Investment  by  Americans  grew. 
De  Gaulle  became  dlsttirbed  and  began  to 
warn  about  a  threatened  "takeover"  by 
American  capital  in  Europe.  To  date,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  no  direct  French  threat 
to  the  large-scale  American  Investments. 

PICKING    tn>    A    BtTKDKN 

Americans  today  are  carrying  a  heavy  load 
In  southeast  Asia  because  ot  French  failure 
to  maintain  a  position  there. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  spite  of 
U.S.  urging,  the  French  Government  refused 
to  end  the  colonial  status  of  Indochina — 
the  area  now  Included  In  all  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  A  colonial  war 
followed,   which   Oommunlts  exploited. 

When  defeated  In  a  big  battle  of  that  war. 
the  French  simply  gave  up  and  pulled  out. 

The  burden  of  trying  to  maintain  sta- 
bility m  that  part  of  the  world  fell  princi- 
pally on  the  United  StaUs.  The  cost  of  that 
load  In  this  year  alone  Is  fixed  officially  at 
more  than  »10  billion. 

In  lives  the  cost  In  'Vietnam  Is  mounting. 
Already  more  than  2.000  Americans  have 
been  kUled  and  11.500  wounded,  and  the  end 
is  not  in  sight. 

Against  that  background,  the  French  under 
the  leadership  of  De  Gaulle  are  found  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  be  doing  what  they  can 
to  encourage  the  Communists  and  to  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  this  situation  that  tends  to  cnuse 
U.8.  officials  to  question  whether  good  will, 
great  help  and  generosity  on  a  scale  not  be- 
fore seen  In  the  world  actually  pay  off  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

The  experience  with  France  Is  not  regarded 
as  encouraging. 


CALL  OP  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoll  No.  47) 
Ashley  Henderson  Resniek 

Battin  HoUfleld  Rivera.  Alaska 

Burle«>n  Huot  Rivers,  SO. 

Byrnes.  Wis.        Jarman  Rooney  N  Y 

Cameron  Jones,  N.C.  Scheuer 

Carter  Keogh  Scott 

Casey  Leggett  Senner 

Chelf  McMUlan  Slsk 

CitTt  MacOregor  Smith.  Iowa 

Oolmer  Mackle  Smith.  NY, 

Conyers  Uailliard  Stephens 

Dlggs  Martin.  Mass.      Todd 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Matthews  Toll 

Famum  Moisa  Walker,  Miss 

Fuqua  Murray  WUlla 

HaU  NU  Wright 

Hanna  CKonakl 

Harvey.  Ind.        Powen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dlsjjensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.     'Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  wi  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14012),  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  general  debate  thereon  be  limited  to 
3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   TH«  COMMrrTEC  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14012,  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Wll. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1 '  2  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl  will  be  recognized 
for  I'a  hours. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  we  con- 
cluded consideration  of  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  of  this  year,  a 
bill  providing  $13  billion  plus  for  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Today,  we  begin  consideration  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1966.  and  al- 
though it  is  considerably  smaller  in  size, 
it  will  be  considerably  more  controversial 
among  the  Members  of  the  House. 

This  is  very  good  indeed.  At  times  I 
despair  over  the  lack  of  a  broad  enough 
interest  In  the  country  in  the  money  bills 
which  are  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
in  national  fiscal  affairs  generally. 

Appropriation  bills  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly discussed.  There  should  be  deep 
probing  of  the  consequences  of  these 
actions  of  the  Congress.  When  we  take 
action,  we  ought  to  take  action  deliber- 
ately after  full  consideration.  So  I  hope 
that  the  reports  which  have  been  in  the 
press  are  correct,  and  that  we  will  have 
a  thorough  discussion  of  Federal  fiscal 
policy  in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  discuss  the  bill 
adequately,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  ascer- 
tain generally  what  is  in  the  bUl. 

CENKRAL    BI7MMAKT    OT    TBI    BIU. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  page  2  of  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill  and  briefly 
outline  what  the  bill  provides. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  appropriation  of 
$2.5  billion  plus.  Let  us  break  it  down 
Into  compartments  and  see  just  what  is 
tnlt. 
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The  total  amount  is  $2.5  billion — pre- 
cisely. $2,564,872,568.  Now,  If  there  Is 
very  serious  oi;H)osition  to  the  bill.  I 
assume  that  probably  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  reduce  it  by  half  a  billion 
dollars,  or  something  of  that  general 
magnitude.  That  is,  to  cut  It  back  from 
$2.5  billion  possibly  to  $2  billion.  If  this 
bill  is  bad,  let  us  operate  on  it.  in  the 
public  interest.  If  it  Is  good,  then  let  us 
endorse  It  and  vote  for  It.  I  say  to  you 
that  I  think  the  bill,  on  balance.  Is  rea- 
sonably good.  It  Is  a  creature  of  nu- 
merous compromises.  No  one  achieved 
everything  he  wanted.  Each  of  those 
who  helped  write  the  bill  is  disappointed 
to  some  extent. 

So  here  we  are.  If  there  Is  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  bill,  certainly 
amendments  to  reduce  It  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  presented  and 
Members  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
them  according  to  their  views. 

There  is  half  a  billion  dollars  In  the 
bill — $552,600,000  to  be  more  exact — or 
21  percent  of  the  total  recommended,  for 
mandatory-type  expenditures  under  laws 
enacted  prior  to  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  that  Is,  prior  to  the  first  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  At  this  stage, 
provision  of  these  funds  Is  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  arithmetic.  We  have  no  real 
discretion  at  this  point.  Included  among 
these  funds  is  $381,000,000  for  public 
assistance  matching  grants  and  $136,- 
000,000  for  veterans'  compensation  and 
pensions  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Congress,  in  Its  actions  last  year,  as- 
sumed that  with  rising  employment  the 
need  for  public  assistance  would  be  di- 
minished from  the  amount  then  budg- 
eted, and  we  cut  the  request  for  public 
assistance  by  $242  million. 

But  It  turned  out,  despite  the  high 
level  of  economic  growth  and  activity 
the  requirements  for  public  assistance 
did  not  decrease  so  we  had  to  put  this 
money  back  because  under  the  matching 
provisions  of  the  law  there  was  no  alter- 
native. Such  mandatory  Items  make  up 
21  percent  of  the  bill. 

Approximately  $1.1  billion  of  the  funds 
recommended  In  the  blU,  or  almost  half 
of  It.  46  percent  to  be  more  precise.  Is  for 
the  cost  of  Increased  pay  rates  enacted 
In  the  last  session  for  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel.  That  takes  up  $1,171.- 
400,000  of  the  total.  This  could  not  be 
put  In  the  original  fiscal  1966  budget  last 
year  because  the  laws  had  not  been  en- 
acted. I  think  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  Members  voted  for  the  military  pay 
increase,  and  the  increased  pay  for  civil- 
ian workers  passed  easily.  The  execu- 
tive branch  is  absorbing  1 1  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  military  pay  raise  and  32  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  civilian  pay  raise. 
The  pay  Increases  have  been  running 
since  last  fall,  so  we  have  no  practical 
alternative  to  this  $1.1  billion.  These 
two  categories.  46  percent  for  pay  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel,  and  21 
percent  for  mandatory- type  expendi- 
tures, total  67  percent  or  roughly  about 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  in  the  whole  bill. 

There  is  $694,300,000  in  this  bUl,  or  27 
percent  of  the  total  recommended,  which 
is  related  to  legislation,  other  than  pay 
acts,  enacted  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 


The  minority  views  talk  about  new 
starts  and  say  that  we  should  not  have 
any.  If  the  progranu  I  have  placed  In 
this  category  are  Interpreted  as  new 
starts,  perhaps  someone  will  want  to 
move  to  strike  out  half  a  billion  dollars, 
or  more,  of  the  $694  million  that  Is  pro- 
vided here. 

We  can  discuss  this  if  we  want  to. 
Roughly  half  of  this  amount.  $335  mil- 
lion. Is  nondiscretionary  at  this  stage. 
Involving  additional  veterans'  compen- 
sation and  pensions  and  the  extra  obli- 
gations incurred  under  an  over-allotment 
formula  wTitten  into  the  new  elementary 
and  secondaiT  education  appropriation 
last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  $125.8  million 
is  associated  with  the  health  Insurance 
or  medicare  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  very  practical 
matter,  there  seems  to  be  little  room  here 
In  which  to  make  further  substantial  re- 
ductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $146,600,000  In  this  bUl. 
which  represents  6  percent  of  the  total.  Is 
for  the  kinds  of  Items  generally  thought 
of  when  supplemental  appropriation  bills 
are  mentioned.  For  Instance,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  postal  service,  where  the 
volume  of  business  Is  Increasing,  $81  mil- 
lion Is  provided.  Another  Item  Is  $45 
million  with  which  to  replenish  the  Presi- 
dent's Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  no  one  would 
propose  slicing  off  amounts  as  small  as 
$10  million,  or  $20  million,  or  $30  mil- 
lion, of  this  bill  and  claim  to  be  making 
a  really  major  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
public  spending. 

This  is  the  general  nature  of  the  items 
In  the  bill  now  pending  before  us. 

I  believe  It  Is  very  healthy  as  I  said  In 
the  beginning,  for  us  to  discuss  fully  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government. 

THE    BtTDGET  rOB    ITSCAI.    1967 

The  President,  In  submitting  his  fiscal 
1967  budget,  cut  very  deeply  Into  many 
programs. 

The  President  used  the  paring  knife 
upon  the  budget  requests  of  the  depart- 
ments, carving  out  billions  of  dollars  of 
funds  that  they  had  requested.  He  made 
some  choices — painful  choices.  He  used 
considerable  restraint.  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  spoken  to  me  from 
day  to  day  have  expressed  more  concern 
about  the  cuts  that  were  made  by  the 
President  than  about  the  amounts  that 
were  requested. 

Thus  I  believe  that  the  problem  In  this 
Congress,  probably,  will  be  to  hold  the 
line  on  the  President's  budget.  The 
likelihood  of  exceeding  It  may  be  much 
greater  than  the  likelihood  that  the 
budget  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  clearly  be  shown 
that  the  President  made  some  basic  and 
meaningful  cuts  in  prei>aring  his  fiscal 
1967  budget.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  well  as  other 
Members  of  Congress,  are  now  In  the 
process  of  evaluating  these  reductions. 
Committee  hearings  are  well  advanced  on 
the  various  departmental  Items. 

I  have  before  me  a  compilation  of 
recently  enacted  authorizations  and 
budget  requests  that  were  made  there- 
under by  the  President  In  the  budget  for 
1967. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  copies 
of  this  hearing  book  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring are  available  and  are  on  the  Com- 
mittee table. 

In  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airports  program,  for  which 
the  authorization  for  1967  is  $75  million. 
$71,100,000  has  been  appropriated  and 
the  1967  budget  requests  rescission  of 
$21  million,  leaving  $50  million  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  authorized  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  would  make 
Is  that  a  lot  of  restraint  has  been  used  by 
the  President  and  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  making  up  this 
1967  budget.  The  difference  between  the 
available  recently  enacted  authorizations 
that  we  have  provided  and  the  amount 
requested  Is  more  than  $2  billion.  A  great 
deal  of  restraint  was  exercised  before 
this  budget  came  to  us. 

Another  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
item  for  sewer  and  water  grants.  Sewer 
and  water  grants  are  very  popular  with 
our  constituents  and  Members  of  the 
House.  The  full  program  authorized  for 
fiscal  1967,  is  $200  million.  But  what  did 
the  President  do?  He  sliced  it  in  half; 
that  is  what  he  did. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  realizes  there  is 
more  money  In  the  1967  budget,  how- 
ever, for  sewer  and  water  grants,  than 
was  available  in  the  1966  budget,  because 
of  the  program  changes  and  the  pro- 
gram shifts  to  other  areas  in  which  this 
same  kind  of  grant  exists.  Insofar  as 
the  airport  money  Is  concerned,  what 
the  President  Is  asking  for  Is  to  rescind 
$21  million  of  authority  that  already 
exists  insofar  as  the  airports  are  con- 
cerned. 

That  is  a  rescinding  authority  to  spend 
In  this  particular  area,  but  It  Is  still  at  a 
level  higher  than  the  current  level. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  help- 
ing me  to  make  my  point,  and  that  is 
that  the  President  did  use  a  great  deal 
of  restraint  In  making  reductions  before 
this  budget  came  us  us.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  Federal  aid  airport  program 
and  the  sewer  and  water  grants.  ^We 
could  mention  a  great  number  of  other 
programs  here.  There  is  a  long  list  in 
this  hearing  book  I  have  in  my  hand. 

Vocational  education  in  the  1967 
budget  has  been  held  to  $249  million,  as 
compared  to  the  permissible  celling  of 
$318  million. 

It  Is  very  obvious  that  the  President  Is 
trying  to  hold  spending  within  bounds 
and  for  that  reason  has  submitted  re- 
quests far  below  what  would  otherwise 
probably  have  been  submitted  and  what 
could  have  been  submitted  within 
the  authorization  laws,  except  for  the 
necessity  to  exercise  restraint  in  'view 
of  the  threat  of  inflation  and  the  costs 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation. 
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Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  realizes,  however,  that  this  budget 
l.s  an  increase  and  we  are  well  over  the 
figure  for  1966  with  this  authorization. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  low  au- 
fho!  i^atlons  were  going  to  be  kept  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966.  We  are  well  over  $125 
billion  In  new  obllgational  authority 
when  this  bill  passes  today. 

Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  estimated  budget  expenditure 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1966  Is  about 
$106  billion.  The  presently  estimated 
budget  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1967 
.'^^  $112  billion,  plus.  The  appropriation 
bixdget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1966, 
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including  this  bin  today.  Is  for  $128  bU- 
lion.  plus. 

It  la  true  that  the  costs  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  other  costs  have  run  up 
the  expenses  of  Government.  There  is 
no  controversy  about  that.  But  what  I 
am  trying  to  say  Is  that  the  President,  in 
submitting  his  budget,  exercised  re- 
straint and  did  not  request  the  total 
amounts  authorized  and  available  for 
him  to  request  within  the  legislative  en- 
actments of  the  Congress. 

A  further  specific  example  Is  the  high- 
way beautiflcation  program.  The  au- 
thorization available  for  fiscal  year  1967 
for  highway  beautiflcation  is  $160  mil- 
lion. 

The  President  confined  the  request  for 
highway  beautiflcation  work  to  $90  mil- 
lion for  1967. 


So  you  will  see  examples  such  as  that 
throughout  the  budget. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  re- 
straint In  the  formulation  of  the  budget 
that  has  already  been  submitted  to  us 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Including 
the  full  list  from  which  I  have  been  pick- 
ing examples  at  random. 

The  following  is  taken  frc»n  pages  62 
to  64,  hearings  of  January  31,  1966,  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  the 
budget  for  1967 : 

New  Ltcislative  Progkams  in  1966  Not 
Pm.LT  PcNDED  n»   1967  BtTDcrr 

Mr.  Mahon.  Now  I  wish  you  would  make 
a  list  of  new  legislation  of  last  year  that  this 
budget  falls  to  fund  to  the  full  authoriza- 
tion, potntlng  out  the  disparities. 

Mr.  ScHULTzr.  I  have  such  a  list. 

(The  following  was  furnished  for  the 
record ; ) 


Comparison  of  available  aiifhoriialion»  and  the  1967  budget  request 
Ifn  mmions  of  rtollnrs) 


Com  in «•!■«: 

Kiononilo  nevplopmrnt  AilmlnMratlon: 

l>«»elopin«il  (urility  Krant* 

Eoonoiuic  ilrvelopiuent  rpvolvlng  fund 

Ki-onomlc  Dn-i  lopinml  riTiIcriMrt.st.inir. 
Tachnlral  a«sUt.>nre  lUid  pUvming  graou 
R«Ktun«l  plumiof  usstaunce 


Total,  Publk-  Works aad  K«(Miomlc  DeveiopniMit 

Act  (t^Wk  Law8»-1M) .. 

Ofllce  n(  3ta(«   Tevluiital   Servtos   (Publk   Law 

»-»«) 

HlKh-apcMl  rrounil  tnuuporlatlon  rcseaii'h  siid  d«^ 

▼«lo|iiu«iu  (I'ublie  L%mt»-£iO) 


Autborixatioo 

arallnble 

inigtr 


to*.* 

170.  0 
SO  0 

2s.e 

IS  0 


DiKliway  hfaunncaUoo  (Public  Law  l»-iaB): 

Londacapiiiit  and  aeeiitc  rnhaiicemeut 

roiitrol  of  outdoor  adTrrtlslng 

C'Mitroi  of  )ank  yards 


Total,  blchway  beautmcation. 


Appalaohlan  RocloiuU  IVveiopmciit  Act  of  IMS  (Tsri- 
•usaceiiclrs): 

AiSTlcutlur* 

Comnerc*: 

Oevrtopraent  blghwaji 

Othrr ^....7. 

Csrosaf  Rnitiiir«rs 

HmMi,  Educaliou,  aud  Wdtee ..1.1'. 

lutnkir .•... 

Api«alachUui  Reflensl  iSommimian.. .'.'..'.'.""""'. 


Total,  ApnalacJiiaii  Regional  DcTelopmeut  Act... 
Healrii.  K.lucatfon,  and  Wrlhre: 
Vocmtloial  BehabiUtaUoi: 

Rraearch,  tralninc,  and  rxpansloa 

Other _       ^^ 

OnmafBdaeatkiD: 
Iwpxitod  awas: 

OpsratInK  xranls 

Construction  grants 


740. 0 
30. 0 

v.o 


1W7  budget 
rpquost 
(.VGA) 


170.0 
Kl.O 
40.0 
lO.O 
7.0 


317.0 
«• 

24.0 


12a  0 

20.0 
20.0 


MMHO 


110 

■1(10.0 
7.0 
4.0 

sa.0 

10.0 
1.0 


National  Dcienje  Education  Act: 
Ptodent  loons 


Scliool  equipmaBt  and  related  prograiiis.. 

Oiaduate  fcltowsfaipg 

OuidHMs  eoanaeltav  and  training 

LaBgusM  Mad  ana  studies 

BMearcb  (n  educatisaal  media— 

Teacher  ln.'itltut«a „ 

Mate  stallsUcal  procraus. 


Subtotal,  NDEA. 
Vseatleital  education. . . 


Blfher  educational  acUvlUM: 

Coinmuiitty  service  and  eontlnulnf  ednca- 

tton _ 

CoUl«e  library  mail U "I. 

Llbrvy  research  siid  training  grants 

Library  of  CoiiKreas 

Scholarship  grants „ . 

Work  .itudy  granti 

Teacher  leUownhlps 

TMdMT  Cenw „ 

IiiatrucUoital  equtpmeut.  .. „ ._ 

•■Irtotal.  hlsh<T  eduraUon 

Oranls  te  laiid-gruni  eoUages. 


•08.0 


>  104.0 
23.0 


41A.2 
22. » 


«ao 

1S.0 
1S.0 


wo 


4.* 

laao 
&o 
zo 

U.0 

11.0 

1.0 


301.0 


67.0 
13.0 


183.4 
22.9 


aoi.o 

WO 
80.0 
37.0 
16.0 
1.0 

sao 

20 


soao 

818.0 


no 
tao 

10.0 
0.0 
124.0 
IM.  0 
HMO 
0S.0 
<6.0 


nae 

uo 


•0 
«3.« 

8Z0 

3X0 

1(1.0 

4.0 

4a  0 

3L0 


230.0 
MO.O 


30.0 

2S.0 

7.0 

a.0 

122.0 

134.0 

43.  0 

31.0 
17.0 


402.0 
0 


^''?.'i.*L'''*ir;""°,*"«'^*"«'-«^Coutli»ued 
(Jffloe  of  Ediirn»l(,n-  Continued 

TraJnlng  of  teachors  and  research  relating  t« 

T>  ,  u*1'.'**,'^'  "*  *''•  liiU'dicttpped „ 

Public  Healtli  Scrvics:  

kledioal  e<lur«(ion: 

Construction  grants  lot  medical-dental 
schools 

Loons  far  medicBil-dentuI  and  nursing 
stu<lents * 

luiprovriueut    grants" to  ' medlMi^deaui 

schools 

Pupport  to  diploma  sclioois  of  nursing 

Support   to  schools  of  profctisioual  pubUc 

health  trainliie 

romniunity  imiiiuiiiution 

Ilospltal  and  medical  fac4lity  research' 

Solid  waste  disposjil  program  (flKW  porlioii) 
r  ommuiiity  m.  ntal  lieahh  Miiflliii  (rants 
ir""?^"^"""  <^>""iinlty  mental  health  oenttts. 
Health  rese.ircli  facilities  construction  grants.. 
Beglonal  medical  program 

Medioal  Library  Assistarwe  Xet.. '.'.".'.'. 

(Cwistruction  grants) 11 
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•  $7.^.00O.0O0  Is  ainlwiriied.    Congress  enacted  advance  authority  (as  Is  cvtomary) 
•f  $71,000,000.    The  19c:  budget  proposes  to  rescind  $21,000,000  of  this  amount. 
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Yesterday  there  came  to  your  desks, 
my  colleagues,  a  document  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Spending  Pacts,"  from  the  Council 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce.  This 
is  a  very  conservative  organization. 
Members  of  the  council  in  this  report, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand — it  is  dated 
March  28 — they  say  with  respect  to  the 
antipoverty  program: 

It  15  probable  that  the  budget  request  for 
19«7  would  have  been  at  least  $2  billion  in- 
stead of  $1,750  million  If  It  had  not  been  for 
the  substantial  expansion  of  defense  spend- 
ing. 

So,  this  reduction  is  taken  account  of 
and  credited  In  this  very  conservative 
publication. 

Reading  further  froiii  this  publication: 

The  budgeted  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram— 

And  the  program  being  referred  to  is 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation— 

The  budgeted  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram In  1907  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
appreciably  greater  than  proposed  except  for 
the  rising  Vietnam  war  needs. 

Here  Is  a  conservative  and  well-known 
organization  that  by  these  statements 
tends  to  corroborate  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  say,  that  the  President  desires 
to  keep  Government  expenditures  from 
getting  completely  out  of  line.  The 
President  Is  trying  to  hold  the  lid  on. 

Further  evidence  that  he  is  keeping 
at  the  departments  to  hold  spending 
down  is  shown  by  a  memorandum  which 
the  President  sent  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment only  2  weeks  ago — March  15.  He 
said  to  them,  and  I  quote : 

Last  November,  I  wrote  certain  depart- 
ments and  agencies  that  It  was  Imperative 
to  hold  1966  expenditures  to  the  absolute 
minimum  required  for  carrying  out  essential 
responsibilities. 

Of  course,  everyone  realizes  that  big 
Government  spending  is  Inevitable  for  a 
great  and  growing  country  in  times  like 
this,  with  a  war  and  all  the  problems 
that  confront  us. 

Continuing  In  this  memorandum,  the 
President  said; 

Today,  the  need  Is  doubly  Imperative.  A« 
the  rising  costs  of  Vietnam  are  added  to  the 
private  demands  generated  by  a  prosperous 
highly  employed  economy,  the  necessity  to 
guard  against  Inflation  takes  on  added  ur- 
gency. 

In  this  period,  your  careful  control  over 
every  dollar  of  Government  spending  will 
not  only  avoid  direct  waste  of  our  resources, 
but  will  also  help  prevent  the  indirect  and 
Inequitable  waste  that  results  from  the  de- 
terioration of  the  dollar's  value. 

The  executive  branch  is  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  problems  of  inflation,  con- 
scious of  the  problems  of  big  govern- 
ment, and  conscious  of  the  pressures 
that  great  sums  be  expended;  and  the 
President  is  trying  to  hold  the  line. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  this  Congress 
is  over  that  we  will  have  held  the  line 
and  not  exceeded  the  President's  budget. 
That  is  probably  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that  is  going  to  confront  us  as  this 
session  moves  along.  We  ought  to  find 
ways  to  restrain  our  fiscal  inclinations 
and  do  everything  reasonably  prudent  as 
we  pix)oess  these  appropriaUon  bills. 
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I  hope  that  Members  will  give  much 
consideration  to  the  matter. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  one 
item  of  this  $2.5  billion  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today.  I  imderstand  that  an 
amendment  wUl  be  offered  to  delete  the 
$12  million  for  the  so-called  rent  sup- 
plement program.  That  would  not  be  a 
very  big  slash  in  a  $2.5  bUlion  bill.  It 
would  be  a  small  reduction  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  but,  of  course,  the  implications 
of  this  decision  could  run  to  about  $480 
million  In  40  years.  But  this  is  a  Ques- 
tion which  I  think  we  should  give  some 
thought  to  as  we  consider  this  bill. 

Last  year,  Congress  approved  the  au- 
thorization for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Maybe  you  did  not  vote  for  it; 
I  did  not  vote  for  it.  But  it  was  approved 
by  Congress,  and  the  bill  was  signed  by 
the  President.  We  had  a  vigorous  debate 
on  this  subject  In  the  House  in  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bill  last  year, 
and  the  House  cut  out  the  appropriation 
for  the  rent  supplement  program.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  had  scaled 
down  the  amount.  The  committee  had 
circumscribed  it  within  certain  limita- 
tions and  brought  in  a  very  reduced  pro- 
gram. Nevertheless,  the  House  rejected 
the  program.  Admittedly  there  was 
much  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  regula- 
tions really  were  to  be. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  other  body 
and  the  other  body  put  money  into  the 
bill  for  the  rent  supplement  program. 
But  the  House  Members  opposed  the  ac- 
tions of  the  other  body  and  the  House 
position  prevailed  in  conference.  We 
wanted  to  proceed  with  caution  In  con- 
nection with  this  new  and  expensive 
program.    We  were  not  satisfied. 

Here  is  what  those  who  favored  the 
program  and  those  who  were  against  the 
program  said  in  the  conference  report 
on  October  21,  1965,  in  House  Report  No 
1198: 

Funds  for  rent  supplements  are  denied  at 
this  time  without  prejudice. 

We  have  to  agree  to  something  In  con- 
ference if  we  are  going  to  move  legisla- 
tion.   The  report  further  stated : 

Congress  has  only  recently  authorized  leg- 
islation for  this  program  and  the  new  De- 
partment should  bave  more  time  to  develop 
sound  plans  and  criteria  which  can  be  re- 
viewed when  funds  are  sought  eerly  next 
year. 

Officials  have  now  developed  firmer 
plans  and  the  situation  is  Improved  over 
what  it  was  last  year.  As  explained  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  pending 
bill: 

Subsequent  to  consideration  of  this  prc^- 
oelUon  by  the  Congress  last  fall,  much  has 
been  done  to  clarify  Issues  raised  at  that 
time.  Rent  supfrtement  payments  will  be 
made  to  owners  or  developers  of  certain 
private  housing  in  order  to  help  make  more 
housing  available  to  low-lnoome  persons. 
The  Secretary  has  clearly  stated  that  only 
those  of  low  Income  will  be  helped.  In  no 
case  will  Income  llmiu  be  above  those  estab- 
lished for  low-rent  public  housing.  An  asset 
limitation  has  been  set  at  $2,000  for  low- 
lnoome  families,  or  $5,000  in  the  case  of  the 
elderly. 

It  Is  now  late  March.  The  committee 
has  finally,  after  cautious,  careful  con- 
sideration and  heeu-ings,  brought  In  • 


rent  supplement  appropriation,  "nie 
President's  request  has  been  scaled  down 
from  $30  million  to  $12  million  by  the 
committee,  and  restrictions  have  been 
written  in.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  as 
a  compromise  matter,  we  have  done  as 
well  as  we  could  with  a  difficult  situation. 
We  all  know  that  for  many  de&des 
our  cities  have  been  blighted  with  hor- 
rible and  unspeakable  slums.  Some  of 
us  try  constantly  to  do  something  about 
the  farm  program.  We  provide  $4  bil- 
lion annually  for  support  of  various  farm 
programs.  We  are  Interested  primarily 
in  rural  areas.  But  we  must  be  inter- 
ested also  in  urban  areas,  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  our  national  obligations. 

Our  leaders  generally.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  have  tried  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  slum  situation  which  has 
confronted  this  Nation  for  generations. 
We  all  know  that  the  slums  are  the 
spawning  ground  for  much  of  the  crime 
in  this  country.  Of  course,  they  are  not 
the  only  spawning  ground  for  crime.  We 
have  both  the  underprivileged  and  the 
overprivileged  who  break  the  law.  But 
certainly,  the  conditions  Involved  In  the 
slum  areas  of  our  Nation  do  cost  us  a 
lot  of  money  in  productivity  losses  and 
in  losses  due  to  crime  and  the  cost  of 
crime  prevention. 

Many  years  ago.  In  1937.  we  enacted 
the  public  housing  program.  Some  of  us 
voted  against  it.  I  did.  But  neverthe- 
less, this  program  has  undoubtedly  done 
some  good  and  has  cleaned  up  some  of 
the  blighted  spots.  To  date  it  has  cost 
about  $1.8  billion.  If  we  should  carry 
out  all  of  the  present  commitments  over 
the  period  of  the  next  30  or  40  years,  it 
will  cost  us  about  $10  billion  over  that 
long  period. 

Public  Housing  has  been  expensive  and 
it  has  not,  of  course,  fully  solved  the 
problem,  but  it  has  been  an  effort  to  solve 
the  problem. 

We  cannot  brush  under  the  rug  the 
existence  of  this  problem  and  we  cannot 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  slums  are  cost-  ■ 
ing  the  American  taxpayers  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  that  crime  is 
costing  us  $27  billion  a  year.  Crime 
does  not  all,  of  course,  result  from  slums. 
I  would  not  Indicate  that  at  all.  But 
much  of  it  is  the  result  of  inadequate  and 
Improper  living  conditions  in  the  crowded 
urban  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  have 
been  knitting  their  brows  for  years,  try- 
ing to  figure  out  a  better  answer  to  the 
situation. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  approved  the 
rent  supplement  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. This  was  different  from  the  pub- 
lic housing  approach.  This  is  the  free 
enterprise  type  approach,  in  which  taxes 
will  be  paid  on  the  property  in  the  regu- 
lar way,  the  property  will  be  privately 
owned,  and  the  owner  will  have  a  direct 
stake  in  the  success  of  it. 

This  approach  was  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, in  view  of  the  law  enacted  and 
the  will,  I  believe,  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members,  has  brought  In  a  limited  start 
for  this  program. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  hearings  before 
our  committee  on  this  bill,  from  page 
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313  Many  feel  that  public  housing 
ought  to  be  phased  out  and  that  we  ought 
to  embrace  the  rent  supplement  ap- 
proach Instead. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins].  Mr.  Stephens 
spoke  ardently  in  favor  of  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  In  the  colloquy  which 
loot  place  between  him  and  the  gentle- 
.iian  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jokas) — 
and  there  Is  no  finer  Member  of  the 
House,  no  more  able  and  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  nobody  more 
familiar  with  the  situation  than  Mr. 
JoN.As.  a  member  of  the  committee — Mr. 
Jonas  said: 

I  tblnk  thU  program  U  •up«rlor  to  public 
bousing,  and  agree  with  mucb  of  what  you 
said  except  I  am  not  aatufled  that  tbU  pro- 
gram will  replace  public  bousing. 

I  hope  it  could  replace  much  of  public 
housing.  But  here  is  an  authority  In 
the  House  saying  that,  whatever  we 
think  about  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, it  is  superior  to  the  public  hous- 
ing program. 

The  political  platforms  of  both  parties 
have  talked  about  the  problem  of  the 
slums  and  the  need  for  better  housing. 

The  1964  Democratic  platform  said: 

Tbe  goal  of  our  bousing  program  must  be 
a  decent  borne  for  every  American  family. 

The  Republican  platform  committee 
of  1964  was  chaired  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird],  who 
himself  Is  a  senior  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  In  the  Re- 
publican platform  the  following  lan- 
guage appears  urging  "emphasis  upon 
channeling  more  private  capital  Into 
sound  urban  development  projects  and 
private  housing." 

That  Is  In  the  Republican  platform. 
r.  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the  rent 
.'supplement  program — not  entirely  so. 

The  Republican  platform  complained, 
referring  to  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion: 

Thl<  administration  has  refused  to  take 
practical  free  enterprise  measures  to  help 
tbe  poor. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  free  enterprise  measure 
to  help  the  poor  Whether  it  is  practi- 
cal or  not  is  up  to  us  to  decide.  But  we 
were  Importuned  to  take  steps  In  this 
general  direction  by  the  Republican 
platf.:)rm 

The  Repubilcan  platform  stated  fur- 
ther  referring  to  the  Democratic  Party; 

It  has  failed  U)  stimulate  new  housing  and 
detract  more  private  capital  Into  the  fleld. 
In  the  past  3  years.  It  has  fallen  short  by 
1.500.000  units  of  meeting  its  pledge  of  3 
million    new   homes   each   year. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  compromise 
measure  The  F»realdent  asked  for  $30 
million  We  provide  here  for  the  $12  mil- 
lion amount,  with  very  firm  restrictions. 
which  we  think  will  avoid  some  difH- 
culiies  Aji  a  result  of  the  give  and  take 
amouK  reasonable  men,  this  Is  the  pro- 
gram which  IS  .submitted  to  you  today. 

Purthermore.  this  program  has  a  much 
Rre«t#r  opportuiUty  to  succeed  because 
of  the  limitations  which  we  have  placed 
Ui  the  blii. 


Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  talked  about  the  limita- 
tions that  have  been  placed  into  this  bill 
for  the  rent  supplement  program.  Will 
the  gentleman  detail  those  for  us? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  restrictions  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  to  insure 
that  local  communities  will  have  a  voice 
In  the  operation  of  this  program.  The 
committee  believes  that  if  the  program 
is  to  be  successful  It  will  have  to  have 
acceptance  by  the  local  communities. 
They  will  have  to  participate.  If  they 
do  not  want  it,  they  do  not  have  to  have 
it.  After  all,  the  local  people  know  their 
problems  and  needs  better  than  anyone 
else. 

The  bill  provides  that  rent  supplement 
projects  be  part  of  a  workable  program — 
a  provision  applied  to  many  other  urban 
programs — or  be  ofQcially  approved  by 
the  local  community  concerned.  This 
has  been  a  dominant  theme  in  recent 
legislation  and  the  bill  today  includes 
rent  supplements  under  this  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man recognizes  that  buildings  do  not 
make  slums.  It  is  people  that  make 
slums. 

Mr  MAHON.     The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  for  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— and  for  that  matter,  the 
enUre  Congress — to  fish  or  cut  bait  in 
our  handling  of  the  administration's  ap- 
propriation requests  for  the  balance  of 
this  year  and  for  all  of  the  1967  fiscal 
year. 

I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  do  some  fishing 
to  see  if  we  cannot  arrest  the  expansions 
of  Great  Society  programs  and  ex- 
parulons  of  other  lionessential  or  low- 
priority  domesUc  spending. 

If  we  in  Congress  do  otherwise,  we 
shall  be  encouraging  disastrous  InflaUon 
or  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes  on 
an  already  tax-burdened  public. 

The  New  York  Times  yesterday  quotes 
an  administration  aid  as  saying  that  this 
is  D-day  Insofar  as  domestic  spending 
programs  are  concerned  this  year.  I  say, 
let  us  accept  that  designatloa  If  this  is 
D-day  on  domestic  spending,  let  us 
demonstrate  our  determination  to  wage 
and  win  a  battle  against  extravagance  in 
time  of  war.  It  will  be  a  great  victory  for 
the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  supplemental 
requests  for  1966  and  the  budget  requests 
for  19«7  that  the  adminlstraUon  has 
made  no  plans  to  curtail  any  Great  So- 
ciety spending  and  very  little  In  other 
domestic  spending.  The  budget-cutting 
proposals  it  has  made  In  the  1967  budget 
are  largely  directed  toward  programs  of 
ooQslderable  appeal  to  the  pubhc.    More- 


over, if  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the 
mood  of  House  Members  with  respect  to 
cutting  some  of  the  public's  more  favored 
and  longstanding  programs,  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  planned  reduc- 
tions will  not  be  realized,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  said. 

In  time  of  war — and  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  we  are  at  war  in  Vietnam  just 
as  surely  as  we  were  at  war  in  the  fo'rties 
and  in  the  early  fifties — the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  an  obligation 
to  the  American  people  to  adequately 
finance  the  war  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pracUce  economy  here  at  home  rather 
than  Just  pay  lipservice  to  it,  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  to  date. 

Our  Nation  has  a  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, which  will  require  the  services — 
and  in  some  instances  the  limbs  and 
lives — of  a  great  many  more  of  our  young 
men.  It  will  also  require  much  addi- 
tional war  material,  which  will  coiistl- 
tute  a  drain  on  our  resources  and  a 
strain  on  our  economy.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  provide  the  men  and  ma- 
terial to  defeat  the  enemy  and  restore 
peace  to  a  troubled  world.  But  we  do 
have  a  choice — In  fact.  In  my  opinion,  an 
obligation — to  protect  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  great  Nation  from  the  rav- 
ages of  inflation,  from  the  awesome  bur- 
den of  Increased  taxation,  and  from  the 
chains  of  statutory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols— which  at  best  are  the  ineffecUve 
tools  of  a  bimgling  bureaucracy. 

If  we  are  to  honor  that  obligation  to 
the  NaUon's  economic  stability,  we 
should  begin  now  to  curtail  the  excesses 
in  Federal  spending  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

WHAT    IS   THK    &KCORO    ON    OKFCNSS    NKKOS7 

It  is  obvious  that  our  defense  needs 
and  expenditures  were  understated  In 
the  January  budget  of  last  year  and  they 
are  underestimated  in  the  fiscal  1967 
budget.  They  were  understated  last  year 
to  pave  the  way  for  Great  Society  spend- 
ing proposals  and  to  preserve  the  facade 
of  a  $100  billion  budget  for  1966.  They 
are  imderestimated  for  fiscal  1967  to 
pave  the  way  for  expansions  of  Great 
Society  programs  and  to  support  the 
fiction  of  a  $1.8  billion  administrative 
budget  deficit. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

IVIr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  pointing  out  the 
underestimation  of  defense  needs  as  far 
as  the  1966  budget  is  concerned.  This 
request  which  we  have  before  us  today 
is  the  third  add-on  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  the 
fourth  add-on  so  far  considered  by  this 
89th  Congress.  The  1967  budget  was  out 
of  date  2  days  after  It  was  sent  to  this 
Congress  as  far  as  our  naUonal  security 
needs  are  concerned.  I  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  all  Americans  to  understand  that 
most  clearly,  especially  on  a  day  when 
the  adminlstraUon  annoimced  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  Increased  by  another 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

But  In  our  hearings  It  has  already 
been  developed — and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  shares  this  concern  with 
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me  and  with  other  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — that 
the  national  security  needs  of  our  coun- 
try are  still  underestimated,  not  only 
as  far  as  new  obligatlonal  authority  is 
concerned,  but  insofar  as  the  expendi- 
tures are  concerned. 

The  manpower  limit  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  was  removed  2  days 
after  the  budget  was  sent  to  us.  This, 
in  expenditures  as  well  as  new  obliga- 
tlonal authority,  will  mean  over  $1  bil- 
lion, and  those  supplementals  for  fiscal 
1967  are  already  under  consideraUon  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  this  very 
moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  concern  that 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  should 
share  at  this  time — the  lact  that  new 
obligaUonal  authority  was  underesti- 
mated in  1966  by  over  $15  billion,  and 
new  obligatlonal  authority,  as  well  as 
expenditures,  have  already  been  proven 
to  be  underestimated  insofar  as  1967 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

In  May  of  last  year,  a  little  more  than 
a  month  before  the  1965  fiscal  year 
ended,  we  were  presented  with  a  $700 
million  supplemental  defense  appropri- 
ation request  which  Congress  enacted 
Immediately.  If  that  request  had  been 
provided  for  In  the  1966  budget,  no  harm, 
whatsoever,  would  have  been  done  to  our 
war  effort.  In  Augiist  when  the  Senate 
had  the  regular  defense  appropiiation 
bill  under  consideration,  the  adminis- 
tration sent  us  a  further  appropriation 
request  for  an  additional  $1.7  billion, 
which  Congress  approved.  And  it  was 
only  last  week  that  we  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  the  President's  request  for 
$13.1  billion  of  additional  defense  ap- 
proprlaUons  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  next  June  30. 

It  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  honor  additional  de- 
fense supplementals  late  in  this  calendar 
year  or  early  next  year. 

The  administration  should  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  Congress  with  a 
more  realistic  assessment  to  our  overall 
national  security  needs  for  fiscal  1967. 
It  should  also  establish  a  schedule  of 
priorities  on  domestic  spending  to  the 
end  that  those  of  low  priority  could  be 
deferred,  at  least  until  a  just  peace  Is 
reached  in  Vietnam.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  unwilling  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  reassessment  of  defense  needs  and 
expenditures  and  a  schedule  of  priorities 
on  domestic  spending,  then  I  think  we 
shall  be  forced  to  do  it  tor  them  and 
for  the  good  of  the  economy. 

WHAT  IS  AHEADT 

Inflation  Is  already  eroding  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  The  whole- 
sale price  index  was  up  seven -ten tlis  of 
1  percent  in  February — and  every  house- 
wife knows  that  the  price  of  food  is 
increasing  steadily. 

As  the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin  just 
said,  we  now  have  a  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent increase  In  the  cost  of  living  for 
this  year,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
if  It  continues,  we  will  have  a  6-percent 
InflaUon  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  that 
we  have  up  to  this  date.    This  Inflation 


will  represent  an  addiUonal  6-percent  tax 
increase,  actually,  upon  the  American 
people. 

The  administration  is  concerned  over 
the  inflationary  pressures  that  are  build- 
ing steadily.  Only  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent was  quoted  in  the  press  as  having 
ruled  out  the  possibility  of  new  taxes  at 
this  time.  He  did  not,  however,  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  tax  increases  later  in 
the  year. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  inflation  is  a 
pernicious  form  of  taxation  that  has  its 
greatest  impact  upon  middle-Income 
citizens  and  upon  the  very  same  low- 
Income  citizens  that  the  Gi-eat  Society 
programs  are  intended  to  help.  To  halt 
the  upward  spiral  of  Inflation  by  impos- 
ing further  taxes  on  these  low-income  . 
citizens  would  constitute  an  artful  and 
scandalous  trick  of  giving  with  one  hand 
and  taking  away  with  the  other. 

There  Is  a  much  fairer  way  of  halUng 
the  upward  spiral  of  inflation.  If  the 
administi-ation  and  the  Congress  will 
just  slow  down  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
controllable,  nondefense  domestic  spend- 
ing, Inflation  can  l>e  contained  and  we 
can  continue  to  have  relattve  stability 
In  wages  and  prices  in  1967. 

If  as  planned,  the  administration 
pumps  into  the  economy  an  additional 
$10  billion  of  cash  payments  to  the  pub- 
lic over  EUid  above  the  $135  billion  sched- 
uled for  this  year,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  hope  that  we  caji  contain  Inflation 
except  through  tax  increases. 

If  Congress  goes  blindly  along  with  the 
administration  on  its  nondefense  spend- 
ing plans  for  1967,  the  administrative 
budget  deficit  will  very  likely  be  nearer 
$5  billion  than  the  $1.8  billion  forecast 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr,  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  Interested  In  the 
comment  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  about  inflation.  My  recollec- 
tion Is  that  there  was  some  announce- 
ment made  yesterday  or  last  night  about 
the  conUnuing  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  just  referred  to 
that.  It  Is  one-half  of  1  percent.  This 
would  amount  to  atwut  6  percent  in- 
crease this  year,  when  expressed  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  on  an  annual 
basis? 

Mr.  BOW.    Yes. 

If  the  Congress  goes  along  with  the 
administration,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  $5  billion  deficit  excluding  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  sustain  the  $1.6  billion 
of  planned  defense  ecoiutmies  In  1967. 

It  Is  reasonably  certain  that  the  ad- 
minlstraUon will  not  be  able  to  market 
all  of  the  $4.7  billion  of  Government  loan 
assets  It  has  set  aside  for  sale.  That  Is 
figured  In  the  budget  to  keep  It  at  $1.8 
billion.  Already,  adminlstraUon  officials 
are  contacting  Members  of  Congress  for 
their  support  of  Federal  discounts — sub- 
sidies— to  make  these  assets  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  banking  conmiun^ty.  In  other 
words,  we  will  pay  subsidies  to  Increase 


interest  so  the  banks  will  buy  these 
assets.  With  interest  rates  on  the  up- 
swing, discounts  would  have  to  be  large 
enough  to  produce  about  an  8-percent 
return  before  the  assets  could  \x  made 
attractive  to  bankers.  And  even  then, 
some  banks  would  not  participate  simply 
because  they  would  be  unwilling  to  In- 
vest In  assets  that  were  of  questionable 
Investment  value  when  they  were  origi- 
nally negotiated  even  though  we  give 
them  a  subsidy.  _ 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  will  rise 
more  rapidly  than  was  forecast  in  the 
budget  for  1967  coming  out  again  with  a 
higher  deficit. 

Savings  of  $268  million  of  expendi- 
tures In  1967  on  longstanding  and  pub- 
lic-favored programs  such  as  school 
lunch,  school  milk,  land-grant  colleges. 
Impact  school  aid,  and  cooperative-State 
research  in  agriculture  probably  will  not 
be  realized. 

The  1967  budget  Is  misleading  in  that 
it  implies  a  fiscal  program  that  is  in  near 
balance,  and  it  is  inflationary  because  of 
its  expansionary  thrust,  particularly  in 
the  Great  Society  programs. 

THE   BILL    BEFORE   T7S 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  we  are  discussing  today, 
would  provide  $2.5  billion  of  appropria- 
tions, a  reduction  of  $24fl  million  from 
the  budget  request  of  $2.8  billion.  The 
reductions  from  budget  requests  largely 
constitute  paper  or  bookkeeping  cuts 
since  over  $200  million  was  cut  from  the 
request  for  budget  funds  to  finance  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  trust 
fund  and  the  Federal  hospital  Insurance 
trust  fund.  To  the  extent  that  addi- 
tional fimds  are  needed  for  these  trust 
accounts,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  provide 
them. 

This  bill  pro\1des  funds  for  the  initia- 
tion of  nine  new  programs  which  were 
authorized  by  Congress  last  year  and  ex- 
tension of  four  programs  under  legisla- 
tion also  enacted  last  ytas.  As  desirable 
as  these  programs  may  seem,  I  do  think 
the  rates  of  their  financing  could  have 
been  held  down  to  lower  levels  without 
adverse  effect  on  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams. Certainly,  there  Is  no  pressing 
need.  In  fact  as  I  see  It,  no  need  at  all  for 
fimds  to  Initiate  the  National  Teacher 
Cori>s  and  the  rent  supplement  program. 
Once  these  programs  are  funded,  they 
will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They 
are  Included  In  the  1967  budget  for  sub- 
stantial increases  above  the  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  supplemental  for  1966.  I 
also  seriously  question  the  provision  of 
$41  million  for  Impact  school  aid. 

I  know  what  a  favorite  that  Is  with 
many  Members  of  this  Congress — that 
there  was  no  budget  request  and  that 
the  President  asked  you  not  to  put  it  fn. 

In  many  Impact  school  aid  areas.  Fed- 
eral activities  are  largely  responsible  for 
their  econc«nic  well-being. 

I  will  have  something  to  say  on  that 
later  in  the  day.  The  administration  did 
not  request  these  funds  and  I  feel  the 
committee  made  a  mistake  by  including 
them. 

Further  meaningful  reductions  could 
be  made  in  this  bill  If  It  were  given  addi- 
tional study  by  the  ctmimittee. 
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In  conclusion,  I  should  repeat  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  runaway  Infla- 
tion. The  administration  apparently 
expects  to  halt  this  inflationary  thrust 
by  requesting  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional taxes  on  an  already  tax-burdened 
public.  The  administration  and  the 
Congress  can  halt  this  spread  of  infla- 
'.loii  by  cutting  back  on  appropriations 
and  expenditures  for  domestic  spend- 
ing. We  have  an  obligation  to  the 
American  public  to  do  just  that.  If  the 
administration  is  unwilling  to  honor 
that  obligation,  then  we  in  Congress 
should  do  it  for  them. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tlerr.a.-^.  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  has  dls- 
c'_i.>sed  in  detail  this  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  four  items  In 
t>.,.s  supplemental  appropriation  bill  in- 
cluded in  chapter  n — the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations. 

l^t  me  di.scuss  each  of  these  four  items 
briefly 

Fir. St  The  Selective  Service  System  re- 
quest<^d  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$12  681000 — our  committee  has  ap- 
proved $10,180,000 — we  have  made  a  cut 
and  reduction  of  $2,501,000. 

Most  of  the  Increases  recommended 
are  for  selectee  travel.  Our  subcommit- 
tee has  been  advised  that  the  draft  csdl 
of  36  000  last  January  has  been  reduced 
to  22,000  m  April.  There  is  thus  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  draftees  and  se- 
lectees Moreover.  General  Hershey 
propc-sed  increasing  and  "beefing  up" 
the  draft  boards  by  880  new  jobs.  We 
felt  that,  as  the  boards  are  operative  at 
this  time,  this  number  was  not  needed. 
And  so  we  have,  for  these  reasons,  cut 
and  reduced  the  fund  request  of  Selec- 
ll.e  Service  System. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  $10,- 
1 80.000  IS  adequate  as  the  regular  bill 
Ls  pending  currently  before  the  Congress. 

Second  The  Veterans"  Administration 
has  requested  $188  million  for  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  and  $5  million  for  re- 
adjustment benefits — a  total  of  $193  mil- 
lion 

U't  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  In 
the  la^t  session  the  Congress  passed  five 
new  legislative  measures,  providing  sub- 
stantial Increased  benefits  for  our  vet- 
eran.? The.se  measures  provided  for  In- 
crea.sed  comp)ensation  and  penslcMis,  In- 
crea.sed  disability  compensation  rates. 
death  sfratuity  payments  up  to  $5,000 
each  to  beneficiaries  of  veterans  who  died 
in  service  between  January  1,  1957.  and 
September  28,  1965. 

A:u1  there  were  other  liberalized  bene- 
f.us  By  an  act  of  Congress  4  million 
mei\  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
were  made  veterans — i  million  new  vet- 
erans And  there  are  a  lot  of  additional 
nier.  being  discharged,  adding  to  the  vet- 
erans' rolls  dally 

We  have  provided  all  the  funds  re- 
quested in  this  supplemental  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 


There  are  no  funds  or  salaries  for  ad- 
ministration. Ail  the  funds  are  for  bene- 
fits. And  one  more  reminder — there  will 
be  other  increases  In  veterans'  benefits 
soon  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
the  new  OI  bill — for  the  cold  war  vet- 
erans benefits  bill  recently  signed  Into 
law. 

Third.  Disaster  relief:  The  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Planning  asked  for  $75  mil- 
lion for  additional  payments  for  disaster 
relief. 

Our  committee  has  approved  $45  mil- 
lion— we  have  made  a  cut  of  $30  million. 

There  were  12  major  disasters  in  16 
States  last  yesir — the  highest  ever.  As 
a  consequence  the  present  disaster  relief 
fund  has  been  reduced.  Most  payments 
have  been  made.  However,  there  is  a 
balance  on  hand  of  some  $13,500,000. 
Annual  appropriations  to  this  fund  in 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  $100  million. 

Our  committee  feels  that  the  $45  mil- 
lion recommended  will  be  adequate. 

aXNT    STTPFLCMEXTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  concerning  the  rent 
supplement  program,  our  committee  is 
recommending  $12  million  for  contract- 
ing authority  and  $100,000  for  payments. 

We  have  reduced  the  funds  budgeted 
for  this  program  by  $18  million. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress  for  a  period  of 
4  years. 

The  4 -year  authorized  program  is  as 
follows:  $30  million  contract  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1966;  $35  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967;  $40  million  of  fiscal  year  1968; 
$45  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

That  is  a  total  authorization  by  the 
Congress  of  $150  million  in  contract  au- 
thority through  1969. 

We  have  approved  only  $12  million  for 
this  year.  This  will  provide  for  20,000 
units  of  the  250.000  units  authorized. 

This  program  has  been  authorized  by 
Coiigress.  It  is  needed;  it  Is  necessary. 
And  the  funds  here  recommended  should 
be  approved. 

nUS  KNTEEPUSK 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  been 
discussed  and  aired  for  months  and  at 
great  length.  The  basic  issue  has  al- 
ready been  resolved  by  Congress.  The 
rent  supplement  program  Is  a  move  In 
the  direction  away  from  public  housing. 

This  program  will  shift  the  emphasis 
In  housing  assistance  from  public  hous- 
ing to  free  enterprise.  This  trend  Is  both 
desirable  and  healthy. 

I  repeat:  There  is  a  great  need  for 
housing  in  the  low-income  field. 

There  is  a  housing  shortage  in  this 
area. 

And  private  enterprise  is  being  called 
upon  to  help  to  provide  this  housing. 

Private  enterprise  will  construct  the 
housiiig. 

Private  enterprise  will  own  the  hous- 
ing. 

Private  enterprise  will  maintain  and 
operate  the  housing. 

The  property  will  remain  on  the  local 
tax  rolls — and  local  and  State  taxes  will 
be  paid  on  the  properties. 

None  of  these  things  occur  in  public 
housing  programs. 

The  best  approach  to  the  problem  of  a 
shortage   of   low -income   housing   Is   a 


Joint  Oovemment-free  enterprise  effort 
in  the  rent  supplement  program.  This 
places  the  basic  responsibility  for  con- 
struction— for  ownership — and  for  man- 
agement and  operation — on  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  addition  to  private  enterprise  there 
are  also  church  groups,  cooperative 
groups,  and  organizations  of  that  kind 
which  seek  the  privilege  and  the  r'ght  to 
build  housing  for  lower  income  people? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  There  is  great  inter- 
est in  the  program. 

The  long-range  effect  of  the  program 
will  be  to  reduce  emphasis  on  public 
housing.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  in  the  rent  supple- 
ment business  for  more  than  25  years  in 
the  public  housing  program — since  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

The  basic  objections  raised  against 
this  rent  supplement  program  last  year 
have  been  resolved. 

INCOMK    AND     ASSCT    UMrTATIONS 

The  program  is  tied  to  public  hous- 
ing— or  below  public  housing — ^In  the 
sunount  of  income  and  assets  allowed 
for  persons  to  be  eligible. 

The  Secretary  of  the  I>epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  set 
an  asset  level  at  $2,000  for  an  individual 
or  a  family  to  be  eligible  for  rent  sup- 
plements— or  $5,000  for  the  elderly. 

Dr.  Weaver,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hoiising  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, has  stated  this  plainly  and 
firmly  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

He  has  drawn  regulations  to  this 
effect. 

And  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Weaver 
conflrxnlng  this  fact  in  writing. 

I  repeat:  Only  those  with  assets  of 
$2,000  or  less — or  $5,000  in  case  of  the 
elderly — will  be  able  to  qualify  for  rent 
supplements. 

This  Is  below  the  standards  set  for 
public  housing. 

An  individual  with  assets  of  $5,000  can 
get  into  public  housing — which  is  owned, 
controlled,  and  managed  by  Govern- 
ment. 

An  individual  with  assets  of  this 
amount — $5,000 — cannot  qualify  for  the 
rent  supplement  program.  If  an  appli- 
cant for  a  rent  supplement  has  assets  of 
$2,025.  he  catuiot  get  in. 

I  repeat:  Asset  limitations  are  set  at 
$2,000  for  an  individual  or  family — and 
at  $5,000  for  the  elderly— below  the  re- 
quirements for  public  housing  occu- 
pancy. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  objections 
raised  to  this  program  last  year  have 
been  resolved.  And  the  assurance  that 
these  objections  have  been  resolved  is 
given  in  testimony,  in  regulations,  and 
in  writing. 

In  addition  to  asset  limitations,  per- 
8ons  must  meet  the  following  statutory 
conditions  to  be  eligible. 

They  must  be  either  displaced  by  Gov- 
ernment action;  62  years  of  age  or  older; 
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handicapped;  occupying  substandard 
housing;  or  to  be  a  disaster  victim  in  a 
disaster  area.  These  standards  are  writ- 
ten into  the  law. 

WORKABLE    PROOBAM 

In  addition  to  these  standards  written 
into  the  law,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  and  the  as- 
sets and  income  limitations  set  by  regula- 
tion— the  CcMnmittee  on  Appropriations 
has  added  the  workable  program  concept 
to  the  rent  supplement  program. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  workable 
program  concept. 

This  has  been  written  Into  all  phases 
of  the  public  housing  program — Into 
slum  clearance,  into  urban  renewal,  and 
into  other  housing  programs. 

Our  conunittee  has  added  language 
In  this  bill  limiting  the  use  of  funds  imder 
this  program — and  I  quote  "to  those 
projects  which  are  either  part  of  a  work- 
able program  or  which  have  been  offici- 
ally approved  by  the  local  community 
concerned." 

This  action  serves  to  strengthen  local 
planning  and  assures  local  participation 
similar  to  that  in  other  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  slums 
and  the  ghettos  and  the  substandard 
housing  situation  that  exists  in  many  of 
our  big  cities  and  in  other  areas  through- 
out the  country. 

We  are  so  familiar  and  so  much  aware 
of  this  situation  that  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion should  not  be  required  to  emphasize 
this  problem  of  housing  for  low-Income 
groups. 

All  50  States  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  private  enterprise  concept  of  build- 
ing the  additional,  needed  housing. 

The  special  task  force  that  studied 
this  program  has  found  that  342  locali- 
ties In  all  of  the  50  States  are  needing 
additional  housing.  They  have  indicated 
an  interest  in  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 
Some  560  projects  are  pending. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut — a  valued 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  and  say  this:  It  is  true 
that  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  public 
housing  program  for  many  years.  Under 
this  rent  supplement  program  we  are  try- 
ing to  find  a  new  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  think  It  should  be 
clearly  understood.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
department  which  will  administer  this, 
since  they  ran  into  some  difficulty  last 
year  In  defining  their  qualifications  for 
this  program,  that  this  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  those  people  in  the  low- 
income  bracket  and  is  designed  to  create 
a  reasonable  method  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem—so that  we  can  substitute  this,  for 
public  housing— it  should  be  stated  that 
the  qualifications  standards  should  not 
be  broadened  to  include  people  who  have 
more  assets  or  more  income  than  is  set 
forth  in  this  program. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  friend — the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairmjan.  I  join 
with  the  chairman  oi"  the  subcommittee 
in  the  argument  he  is  making.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  emphasized  again,  as  the  gen- 
tleman emphasized,  that  we  have  been 
subsidizing  public  housing  for  the  past 
25  years  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  we  will  pay  under  this  authority 
to  the  public  housing  authorities  around 
the  Nation  $247  million,  as  a  subsidy  to 
public  housing.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
amount  will  jump  to  $260  million,  as  a 
subsidy  to  public  housing. 

This  new  rent  supplement  program  is. 
in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  one 
which  will  in  the  long  run,  give  us  better 
housing  for  low-income  groups.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  vital  program.  It  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  subsidy  we  are  now  paying 
to  public  housing. 

I  am  sure  that  when  Members  of  the 
House  look  upon  this  program  in  that 
fashion,  they  will  see  that  this  new  pro- 
gram In  the  long  run  will  Improve  public 
housing. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, expressions  of  Interest  have  been 
received  for  the  building  of  from  90,000 
to  100,000  imits — to  house  families  pres- 
ently living  in  substandard  housing. 

A  total  of  6  million  families  currently 
live  In  substandard  housing. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Watts  sit- 
uation in  Los  Angeles. 

We  know  that  recently  there  has  been 
a  second  outbreak  in  Watts. 

We  do  not  want — and  we  do  not  need — 
any  more  of  these  acts  of  violence. 

A  solution  must  be  found — and  the 
rent  supplement  program — the  private 
enterprise  concept — is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

This  bill  WiU  result  in  the  construction 
of  much  needed  housing  for  low-tncome 
persons. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  supplemental  appropriation  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement  evidencing  the  dire  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation,  but  I  must  make 
an  objection  to  this  appropriation,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  I 
think  that  there  are  so  many  people  who 
are  living  In  slum  areas  throughout  the 
country  that  something  should  be  done 
for  them.  I  think  that  $12  million,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  is  wholly  Inadequate. 
I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time  to  increase  this  sum  to  $30 
mlUion,  which  was  originally  intended  by 
the  administration  to  be  uicluded  in  this 
bill. 

So.  although  I  want  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
on  the  floor.  I  want  to  say  to  him,  and  I 
want  to  repeat  it  again  and  again  and 


again,  that  the  sum  provided  here  Is 
wholly  Inadequate,  especially  in  view  of 
money  expended  for  other  projects. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  recognizes  that 
some  people  wanted  $30  million.  Some 
people  did  not  want  any  appropriation  at 
all.  The  committee  agreed  on  a  compro- 
mise figure  of  $12  million.  I  thhik  this 
amount  should  be  appropriated.  We 
should  stand  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  there  is 
not  much  time  left  In  this  fiscal  year. 
They  want  to  enter  into  those  contract 
obligations.  They  will  be  In  and  are  in  at 
the  present  time  asking  for  their  full 
amount  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  this  is  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  We  are  currently  hear- 
ing the  Secretary  and  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs with  respect  to  their  various  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1967. 

We  held  hearings  on  this  Item  last 
year  and  again  this  year.  The  amount  of 
funding  Included  In  the  pending  bill  has 
been  fully  justified. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  first,  although  I  do  not  see 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Mahon],  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  floor  here  now,  I  do  want 
to  tell  him  how  much  I  appreciate  his 
complimentary  remarks.  He  did  not 
read  all  of  the  Record  or  he  would  have 
found  that  I  expressed  sentiments  some- 
what different  than  those  he  quoted,  al- 
though he  did  quote  me  accurately  as 
saying  that  I  think  this  rent  subsidy 
program  is  superior  to  public  housing. 
I  have  always  said  that  and  I  repeat  it 
today.  It  is  superior  to  public  housing  in 
several  respects.  First,  the  property 
stays  on  the  tax  rolls.  That  is  one  of 
the  objections  to  public  housing.  It  is 
nontaxable  to  the  local  community 
which  provides  services.  This  housing 
wUl  be. 

Second,  this  housing  will  be  managed 
by  private  mt  nagement  concerns  or  in- 
dividuals. Tl.at  makes  it  superior,  be- 
cause public  housing  is  managed  by 
public  housing  authorities  or  public 
bodies.  It  is  superior  also  In  that  while 
the  profits  are  limited,  one  classificatioir 
of  sponsorship  Is  a  limited  dividend 
corporation.  The  profit  is  limited  to 
dividends  of  6  percent  of  the  money 
Invested.  So  in  those  respects  I  say 
again,  as  I  did  at  the  hearings,  that  I 
think  this  program  is  superior  to  public 
housing.  If  it  were  being  offered  here 
today  as  a  substitute  for  public  housing, 
I  would  have  no  difficulty  supporting  it. 
I  think  the  problem  we  have  here  Is  that 
this  is  not  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
public  hoiising  but  it  is  another  sub- 
sidized program  superimposed  on  public 
housing. 
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Before  I  get  too  far  Into  a  discussion 
of  the  program,  I  would  like  to  Join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  BviHsI  In  saying  to  the  Committee 
that  the  bill,  or  our  section  of  the  bill 
before  you  and  the  one  to  which  I  am 
now  referring,  was  the  basis  of  a  com- 
promise In  the  subcommittee. 

There  u  err  'hose  on  the  subcommittee 
w:.o  opposed  -he  entire  program.  I  do 
r.oi  mind  sayLng  that  1  am  opposed  to  the 
prjgiam  :!  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  I  do  not  think  It  ought  to  be  started 
ir;  a  supplemental  bill.  We  held  hear- 
ini,'?  yesterday  tn  the  subcommittee  on 
t.^e  legulnr  appropriation  bill  for  1967. 
It  ha«  $35  million  In  It  for  an  extension 
of  thl."!  program,  which  is  the  second  In- 
siallmei.t  of  it  There  were  others  who 
wanted  the  lull  $30  million  without  any 
hmitini?  laneiiasp  In  order  to  get  the 
Umitinsr  iangua^p  »»  Anally  worked  out 
a  compronu.s*>  :o  iiiciude  $12  million  plus 
the  limiting  language. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  offer  any 
an.e:.dmt:.rs  '.  strike  it.  We  Just  heard 
m  the  Comr.utiee  a  minute  ago  that  an 
amendment  wU:  be  offered  to  increase  it. 
I  will  certainly  oppose  that.  I  will  de- 
cide how  to  vote  on  other  amendments 
when  tney  are  offered,  but  this  Is,  as  the 
^entien.an  from  Tennessee  has  said,  the 
development  of  a  compromise  within  the 
subcommittee  in  order  to  have  a  bill  that 
we  could  report  to  the  full  committee  and 
to  '.h-.^  Committee  of  the  Whole  In  order 
that  t  niay  work  Its  will  and  decide  what 
'o  d  . 

I  fia. t  s<ud  that  this  is  a  program  that 
15  superjnp<.sed  on  ptiblic  housing.  I 
thuik  it  would  be  in  order  to  remind  the 
Coininittee  today  of  exactly  what  is  In- 
volved In  our  commitment  to  public 
housmg  already  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman f:-om  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
l.\nd1.  In  his  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  a  moment  ago. 
bro'oght  o.it  the  fact  that  this  last  year 
■Ae  appropriated  approximately  $240  mil- 
lion to  pick  up  the  tab.  to  p>ay  the  subsidy 
for  public  hotising  units  now  In  occu- 
pancy Let  me  show  you  how  that  is 
^. -owing  That  was  $240  million  in  1966. 
but  do  y:)U  know  how  far  It  will  grow  by 
135':'' 

Tl.cy  are  a.ski;ig  for  $280  million  in 
1967.  of  which  $260  million  Is  subsidy  and 
$20  million  Is  for  administrative  costs. 
That  l.s  what  it  costs  us,  the  taxpayers, 
ju.st  to  administer  the  public  housing 
per  year 

Mr  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
sidy, which  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bound-s — and  I  would  ask  those  who  have 
the  feeling  that  this  may  be  a  program 
that  is  to  be  .substituted  for  public  hous- 
ing—to  turn  to  pago  266  and  they  will 
see  a  table  there,  put  Into  the  record  by 
Dr  Wphver  hlm.self.  which  shows  that 
Instead  of  public  housing  going  down  as 
thi.s  new  program  is  funded,  public  hous- 
t  I?  Is  scheduled  to  increa"<e.  It  will  In- 
rrpa<!e  over  the  next  four  years  by 
258  000  new  unit.-!  1S8.000  of  which  are 
dwpn.lni?  unlt.s  60  000  of  which  are  acqul- 
sstion.s  of  existing  strtictures  and  Im- 
provement.s  to  existing  ones,  and  40.000 
un;f,s  that  will  be  leased 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wonder  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  know  what  It  costs 


In  subsidy  to  nm  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram per  unit?  It  costs  $698  a  unit. 
This  $280  miilllon  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred,  as  contained  in  the  President  s 
budget  for  public  housing  subsidies  for 
1967 — should  be  multiplied  by  40,  be- 
cause the  contracts  run  for  40  years — 
you  will  see  that.  Instead  of  talking  about 
$280  million,  we  actually  should  be  talk- 
ing about  40  times  that  stmi.  Members 
of  the  Committee  will  find  that  If  they  do 
multiply  it  out.  It  represents  about  $11 
billion.  If  we  do  not  increase  the  units 
any  beyond  the  ones  presently  In  exist- 
ence and  which  are  occupied  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  remind 
the  members  of  the  Committee  that  we 
are  talking — and  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, made  somewhat  light  of 
the  effort  that  will  be  made  here  today 
to  eliminate  this  $12  million:  he  rather 
ridiculed  it  as  an  Infinitesimal  part  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today — but 
I  will  tell  the  members  of  the  Committee 
how  important  It  Is  and  why  it  Is  not 
Insignificant.  Once  we  give  this  con- 
tract authority  to  spend  $12  million  for 
rent  subsidies,  you  have  to  multiply  that 
by  40  because  It  runs  for  40  years.  So 
instead  of  talking  about  $12  million  be- 
ing Involved  In  this  item,  we  should  be 
talking  about  $480  million.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Is  not  all,  because  in  the 
program  envisioned  in  fiscal  1967,  on 
which  we  had  hearings  just  yesterday, 
the  administration  is  asking  for  $35  mil- 
lion more.  It  will  ask  for  $40  million. 
In  the  next  year  and  for  $45  million  in 
the  fourth  year,  at  which  time  this 
program  will  be  costing  $150  million  a 
year.  MiUtiply  that  by  40,  and  you  will 
find  that  we  are  talking  about  Inaugurat- 
ing a  brandnew  program  here  today, 
superimposed  on  the  existing  costly  pub- 
lic housing  program,  of  which  there  Is 
not  one  word  In  the  Rkcoro  that  will 
Justify  an  assumption  that  it  Is  going 
to  be  discontinued,  which  has  a  maxl- 
mtun  price  tag  of  $6  billion. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from   Mawrhuaetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  arrives  at  the  $480  mil- 
lion figure  by  multiplying  40  by  $13  mil- 
lion, which  we  are  proposing  to  supply 
In  the  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Yes. 

Mr  BOLAND.  But  Is  It  not  entirely 
conceivable  that  a  number  of  these  peo- 
ple whose  rents  will  be  supplemented 
during  this  period  could  easily  go  off  the 
program? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Oh.  yes:  but  I  am  quite 
sure  they  will  be  replaced  by  others. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  un- 
derstood the  testimony  before  the  com- 


mittee, that  figure  could  be  reduced  by 
a  couple  of  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  $6  billion  Is  the  max- 
imum cost. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  Is  really  the  out- 
side figure.  It  Is  conceivable  that  It 
would  not  reach  this  figure,  though. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  Just  depends  on 
how  popular  this  progrcun  is  and  how 
many  people  get  Into  it.  Something  has 
been  ^d  here  about  changing  the  regu- 
lations or  making  them  more  practical. 
It  Is  true  that  this  has  been  done. 
Maximum  limits  have  been  placed  on 
assets  and  Income.  But  I  would  like  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  whereas 
there  is  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
rent  that  could  be  paid,  it  is  tied  to  the 
cost  of  the  xmit.  Now  the  maximum 
limit  of  rent  for  a  three-bedroom  apart- 
ment would  be  $140  a  month,  of  which 
the  Government  would  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  economic  rent  and  25 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  family.  But 
there  Is  another  provision  which  says  that 
in  high-cost  areas  of  the  country,  the 
Administrator  can  increase  these  limits 
by  25  percent.  So  wherever  you  caimot 
build  one  of  these  housing  units  for 
$12,500 — by  whatever  the  amount  it  has 
to  be  increased  to  construct  them — the 
$140  limit  would  be  raised,  and  it  could 
go  to  $175  a  month. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  do  not  question  that 
point.  I  was  only  saying  that  when  you 
multiply  the  40-year  period  by  the  $12 
mlLlion  that  we  are  supplying  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation.  It  would 
not  necesarlly  mean  $480  million  be- 
cause, again  I  say,  a  number  of  these 
people  would  be  going  off  the  program — 
Just  as  quickly  as  their  income  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  their  entire  rent,  with- 
out any  subsidy.  These  families  would 
stay  right  In  this  supplemental  rent 
housing  and  they  would  pay  the  total 
amount  of  rent  that  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization or  tlie  limited  profit  or  co- 
operative housing  corporation  has  set 
under  the  rent  subsidy.  So  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily so  that  we  would  be  actually  pay- 
ing $480  million  over  the  40-year  period 
because  enough  of  them  might  reach 
that  amount  of  income  that  would  no 
longer  qualify  them  for  a  rent  subsidy. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  Is  right.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  there  Is  no 
binding  commitment  that  this  Is  going 
to  cost  $480  minion.  It  will  depend  on 
many  things,  Including  the  points  that 
the  gentleman  made.  But  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  costs  could  go  to  $480 
million  from  this  Initial  $12  million  and 
to  $6  billion  maximum  if  we  fund  the 
250,000  units  as  authorized  and  as  con- 
templated In  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  blame  people  for  wanting  bet- 
ter housing.  I  hope  all  the  people  In 
America  who  live  in  substandard  housing 
will  enjoy  better  housing.  But  I  would 
say  when  you  talk  about  a  program  ap- 
plicable to  the  lowest  Income  people,  $175 
a  month  rent  Is  quite  high. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  Interested 
in  the  colloquy  that  Is  taking  place  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
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and  the  gentleman  frcrni  North  Carolina. 
To  me  the  indication  Is  that  the  cost 
would  Increase  If  the  administration  has 
its  way  because  already  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  more  money  than  the 
Congress  has  allocated. 

But  one  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
here  we  are  embarking  upon  this  kind 
of  program  when  the  administration  just 
last  fall  cut  out  8,500  units  of  mihtary 
housing  for  servicemen.  Now  if  we  are 
going  to  deny  our  servicemen  and  the 
record  is  clear  as  to  the  need  for  mili- 
tary housing — if  we  are  cutting  or  de- 
ferring 8,500  units  for  military  families 
and  coming  in  instead  with  this  kind  of 
a  program,  I  have  serious  question  about 
the  merits  of  the  program.  But  even  if 
I  did  not,  I  think  at  this  time  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  deferred  In  the  light 
of  our  other  commitments  especially  In 
the  area  of  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
serious  business  we  have  before  the 
House  today.  It  Is  serious  business  be- 
cause included  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bin  Is  an  appropriation  to 
make  effective  two  pieces  of  legislation, 
the  authorizing  legislation  which  never 
should  have  been  passed  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  rent  subsidy  bill  and  to  the 
Teachers'  Corps  bill,  neither  of  which 
should  have  been  passed  and  certainly 
the  funding  for  which  should  not  be  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  cutting  the 
President's  request  from  $30  to  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  rent  subidy  and  the  Teachers' 
Corps  from  $13.2  to  $10  million,  but  let 
me  point  out  that  this  Is  still  a  foot  In 
the  door.  It  is  a  breach  in  the  dike  and 
win  soon  let  the  flood  waters  wash  out 
the  entile  dike. 

How  can  this  Nation  onbark  on  a 
multlblllion  doUar  program  of  paying 
house  rent  for  what  soon  will  be  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  American  population  ? 

How  can  we  embark  on  this  Teachers' 
Corps  program,  a  program  which  wUl 
make  the  Education  Department  in 
Washington  a  virtual  czar  over  evei^y 
school  district  In  the  Nation? 

It  Is  true  these  authorizations  were 
passed  last  year,  but  unless  they  are 
funded  by  this  supplemental,  or  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bUl,  they  wUl  not  go 
Into  effect. 

These  two  provisions  must  be  sti-icken 
from  this  bill.  There  is  in  this  bUl  much 
needed  money,  but  If  these  two  funds  are 
left  In  the  bill,  the  bin  itaelf  should  be 
kined. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan   [Mr.  CEDERBERG]. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  refer  to 
a  study  of  the  1967  budget  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  former  IMrector  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Maurice  Stans. 
Mr.  Stans  is  a  recognized  authority  on 


Federal  fiscal  matters.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  anyone  inside  or  outside  of  Govern- 
ment who  is  more  knowledgeable  in  this 
field  than  Mr.  Stans. 

DIMENSIONS 

President  Johnson's  1967  budget  calls 
for  expenditures  of  $112.8  billion  and 
revenues  of  $111  billion,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $1.8  billion.  The  message  accom- 
panying the  budget  states  that  the  ex- 
penditure level  Is  designed  to  support 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  and  also  con- 
tinue unabated  the  advance  toward  a 
Great  Society  at  home. 

The  last  time  the  Federal  budget  was 
balanced  was  in  1960.  under  President 
Eisenhower.  Expenditures  in  that  year 
were  $76.5  biUion  and  revenues  were 
$77.7  blUlon.  Since  then  the  annual 
deficits  have  totaled  $36.4  bllUon,  in- 
cluding the  one  proposed  for  1967.  The 
overall  cost  of  rtmnlng  the  Government 
has  increased  47.5  percent  in  just  7 
years. 

MAJOR    CHANCES 

The  President's  budget  message  claims 
that  outside  of  Vietnam,  budget  expendi- 
tures will  rise  by  only  $0.6  billion,  or 
about  half  of  1  percent.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  this  figure  was  reached, 
according  to  Budget  Bureau  Director 
Schultze : 
Increasee:  BiUiona 

Great  Society  programs $3.2 

Interest   costs .8 

Government  pay  IncreaMs .3 

Workload  increases  and  contractual 
commitments l.  O 

Total 6.8 

Decreases: 

Increased  s.-jles  of  assets 1.8 

Defense  costs  other  than  Vietnam 1.6 

AU  other  reductions 1.6 

Total 4.  7 

Net  Increase .  6 

"Hie  "other"  decreases  totaling  $1.5  bU- 
lion  are  In  the  space  progi-am.  the  postal 
service,  agriculture,  education — student 
loans,  aid  to  fedcraUy  affected  schools — 
and  smaller  Items. 

Interpreted  differently.  It  could  be  said 
that,  apart  from  Defense,  budget  ex- 
penditures wUl  increase  $5.3  billion;  and 
these  are  financed  in  part  by  increasing 
the  sales  of  assets  by  $1.6  bilUon  and  by 
budget  reductions  of  $1.5  blUlon,  leaving 
a  net  increase,  apart  from  Defense,  of 
$2.2  billion.  However,  as  Is  shown  later, 
many  of  the  so-called  reductions  are  stis- 
pect  and  some  of  the  Increases  &ppe&T 
to  be  understated,  with  the  result  that 
the  net  Increase  in  nondefense  programs 
wUl  very  likely  turn  out  to  be  much 
higher  than  $2.2  bUUon  by  the  end  of  the 
budget  year. 

TrNtrSTTAL   TEATUKKS 

Many  elements  of  the  press  have  criti- 
cized the  1967  budget  as  being  full  of 
"gimmickry,"  in  terms  that  reflect  on  Its 
Integrity. 

DetaUed  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  comprised 
within  the  current  budget  discloses  many 
unusual  Items  that,  taken  together,  cast 
doubt  upon  the  inference  of  a  nearly 


balanced  financial  program.    In  particu- 
lar: 

First.  There  are  many  expenditure  es- 
timates that  appear  to  be  unduly  low, 
considering  the  character  and  momen- 
ttmi  of  the  programs  involved.  In- 
cluded in  these  are  interest  costs  on  the 
national  debt,  payments  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Piogress  and  for  foreign  devel- 
opment loans,  and  the  costs  of  ship 
construction,  the  postal  service,  veterans 
I?ensions.  and  many  other  Items. 

Example:  Interest  costs  on  the  Federal 
debt  are  based  on  rates  In  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  calendar  1966;  they  have  al- 
ready advanced  substantlallj-  above  that 
level. 

Second.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  Items 
In  the  budget  In  which  revenue  Increases 
or  expense  reductions  depend  upon  new 
legislation,  much  of  which  the  Congress 
has  refused  to  pass  In  prior  years.  They 
Include  the  proposed  assessment  of  fees 
for  meat  and  poultry  Inspection,  the 
transfer  of  forest  highway  and  public 
lands  highway  costs  to  the  highway  tnist 
fund  and  other  similar  proposals. 

Example:  Fees  for  meat  and  poultry 
Inspection  would  total  $66.2  minion, 
which  is  applied  to  reduce  expenses  of 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Con- 
gress has  refused  on  at  least  five  occa- 
sions to  enact  such  fees. 

Third.  There  are  a  niunber  of  one- 
time sa\'ings  In  expenditures  through 
changes  In  disbursing  procedures  or 
methods  of  accounting.  These  include 
the  public  assistance  funds,  highway 
beautlficatlon,  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  other  items. 

Example:  PubUc  assistance  expendi- 
tures are  reduced  approximately  $150 
mUUon  by  rescheduling  the  dates  of  pay- 
ment: this  is  obviously  a  nonrecurring 
"saving." 

Fourth.  There  are  reducUons  in  levels 
of  certain  going  programs  which  the 
Congress  Is  not  likely  to  accept.  These 
Include  the  school  mUk  and  school  lunch 
programs,  agricultural  research,  pay- 
ments to  federaUy  affected  school  dis- 
tricts and  to  land-grant  colleges  and 
others. 

Example:  The  school  mUk  program  Is 
reduced  from  $89  mUlion  to  $37  miUlon 
by  making  the  milk  available  only  to 
needy  children;  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Congress  will  permit  this  distinction. 

Fifth.  Expenditure  totals  are  reduced 
by  expected  credits  of  $4.7  billion  for 
sales  of  Government-owned  loans  and 
mortgages,  and  other  similar  credits  of 
smaller  amount. 

Example:  Loans  and  mortgages  total- 
ing $4.2  bllUon  which  are  not  salable 
as  such  win  be  pooled  Into  units  of  p>ar- 
ticlpation  and  sold ;  the  Government  will 
subsidize  the  interest  rates  to  permit  their 
sale  to  investors  in  the  market. 

Sixth.  There  are  other  proposals  that 
tend  to  reduce  both  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures in  equal  amounts,  but  which 
the  Congress  has  refused  to  accept  in 
prior  years.  These  involve  revolving 
funds  for  rural  electrification  and  for 
power  marketing  agencies. 

Example :  The  proposed  revolving  fund 
for  REA  would  decrease  Federal  revenues 
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In  1»€7  by  $196  million  and  expenditures 
by  the  same  amount:  thla  tends  to  hold 
du-An  the  spending  level  but  does  not 
chai  t;e  the  deficit. 

Iii  many  cases  both  spending  authority 
and  estimated  outgo  oi  funds  have  been 
held  lo  very  close  figures.  The  budgets 
of  some  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies are  very  tight,  considering  the  re- 
.spoii-sibUiues  they  carry. 

Except  for  its  lavishness  in  about  20 
d.tTerert  Great  Society  progrsuns.  the 
eniire  budget  document  has  the  tightly 
corseted  appeaiatice  of  a  design  to  make 
the  total  costs  of  Govenunent  seem  to  be 
ie&s  tliaii  they  are.  The  most  notable 
examples  of  this  strain  are  in  the  forecast 
Lhat  appropriations  for  disaster  costs  will 
reduce  from  $130  mU'.ion  In  1966  to  $15 
million  in  1967.  and  the  needs  for  farm 
cor^ervatioM  emergencies  will  subside 
from  $24  million  in  1966  to  only  $5  mil- 
lion in  1967  It  seems  doubtful  that  the 
adm;nist.rat.on  can  exert  such  effective 
conirol  over  the  forces  of  nature. 

Tlie  following  is  a  rough  table  of  these 
elements. 

MilHomi 
Pr -babie    unclereatlinat«   of  expentU- 
tarM   ;:.   arithorlaed  prognuns  and 

In    inlereat •300 

Reriiu^ons  '.hat  (lopend  on  new  leg- 
'.xlation,   much  of  which   the  Con- 
gress baa  refused  in  prevloua  years.         300 
N  jr..'»<:urru'..;  savings  through 

hc\r.g?8    lu   accounting   or   proce- 

c:  :r^s      400 

B-jd^t    cuts   which   the   Congraaa  la 

r.  >%  likely  to  accept 200 

3Ai?s  '>f    ?«n*  and  other  assets 4,  BOO 

P-    r>  ..vt  ^  for  revolving  funds (') 


Smaller     Items — actual    net    sav- 
ings  


minoTu 
•ia.4 


Total 8.500 


'  No  net  effect  on  the  deficit. 

Sven  assuming  that  some  portion  of 

the  heavy  sales  of  assets  can  be  consid- 
ered normal  it  Is  evident  that  expendi- 
tures m  total  are  abnormally  low  by  as 
much  as  $4  to  $5  billion,  as  a  result  of  all 

the  fo:"go;ng. 

TU.UST%ATlOti 

The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  a  good  illustration  of  how  such 
Items  are  used.  Its  expenditure*  a^ 
shown  lo  decrease  by  $1,090  million  In 
1967  from  19«6  Here  are  the  major 
item.'i  nialcl.".e  ip  that  decrease: 

MiUioiu 

Proposal  to  -onn?rt  REA  Into  a  ro- 

ro'lving  lund  so  that  It  can  use 

;*vj    own    receipts    out    of    Gov- 

erument  revenues  Instead  of  ask- 

!:.K  fir  appropriations (tlM.  0) 

Proposal    to   charge   fees   for  meat 

,    and    chicken    Inspection,    which 

Congress    has    regularly    refused 

to  do 86.3 

ReductloD  In  school  mUk  and 
school  lunch  programs,  which  the 

Congress  Is  unlikely  to  accept 70.0 

R»^J';^t!->r.  In  cost  of  removing  sur- 
plus »trrlcultur«l  commodities,  a 
;■' ■•-n.aripnt  itppropriallon.  which 
;s  lised  .:j.'!'^Ad  to  finance  the 
'  ^«j   i  A.np  program  by  a  book- 

Keop.;.,{      .  iiiafer 135.2 

K--i.ui..,a  lu  cost  of  Commodity 
'"r^dlt  Corporation  farm  price 
s'lppcrta    and    foreign    aid    food 

pr-i^mms M7.  0 

.^.>,»^     >r   participations  la  farmer* 

hrme    ioatts 648.0 

Lucreased  sales  of  loans  from  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Insurance  Fund.       104.  7 


ToUl - „  i.sas.s 


Lees  Increases  in  cropland  adjust- 
ment program,  net-. 191.5 

Pood  stamp  program 43.  B 


aw.  4 


Reduction  per  budget 1,090.1 

Thus,  the  actual  economies  which  are 
reflected  in  this  reduction  amount  to  a 
net  figure  of  only  $12.4  million. 

The  indicated  "saving'  of  $387.0  mil- 
lion In  the  costs  of  the  farm  price  sup- 
port programs  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  a  highly  questionable  one, 
despite  indications  of  Improvements  in 
farm  conditions.  In  the  last  6  fiscal 
years,  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  averaged 
about  $800  million  a  year  above  the 
budget  estimates,  mostly  because  of  un- 
derestimating in  the  costs  of  these  farm 
programs. 

RrVrNTJKS 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  budget  con- 
tains many  nonrecurring  Items  which 
will  not  prevail  in  future  years,  at  least 
not  to  the  same  extent.  The  nonrecur- 
ring corporate  and  Individual  tax  coliec- 
tiona  are  $3.6  billion:  the  seigniorage  on 
coins  Is  about  $1.3  billion  higher  than 
normal  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
silver  coins  being  replaced;  the  sales  of 
commodities  from  stockpile  are  probably 
$600  million  higher  than  normal:  rents 
and  royalties  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  are  apparently  abnormal  by  more 
than  $200  million:  and  there  are  other 
unusual  Items.  Altogether,  the  total  of 
abnormal,  nonrecurrliig.  and  doubtful 
budget  receipts  Is  about  $6  billion. 

GENEBAL   riNDINCS 

On  the  whole,  these  facts  lead  to  the 
conclusions  that:  (a)  The  budget  Is  mls- 
lecKiing  in  Its  implications  of  a  fiscal  pro- 
gram that  Is  In  near-balance  and  which 
is  a  step  toward  a  balanced  budget  soon 
in  the  future;  (b)  The  budget,  with  ita 
continued  expansionary  thrust.  Is  th« 
wrong  plan  for  the  present  time  because 
the  deficit  will  prove  to  be  larger  than 
indicated  and  the  result  will  be  Inflation- 
ary. 

More  specifically,  a  careful  reading  of 
the  details  of  the  budget  proposals 
produces  these  findings: 

First.  It  Is  very  probable  that  the 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be 
much  higher  than  the  $18  billion  whkh 
the  President  expects.  There  are  many 
factors  that  can  and  probably  will  get  out 
of  hand  and  it  is  lU^ely  that  the  actual 
red  figure  will  be  in  excess  of  $5  billion. 
If  the  Vietnam  war  is  ended,  this  may 
not  be  much  different  because  the  budget 
message  indicates  that  in  such  case 
more  fimds  will  be  applied  to  domestic 
programs. 

Second.  A  squeeee  in  corporate  profits, 
which  some  economists  are  predicting  for 
1968  and  1967.  could  increase  the  deficit 
much  above  that.  Roughly,  every  10- 
percent  drop  in  pretax  corporate  profits 
win  reduce  tax  payments  and  Increase 
the  deficit  by  about  $3.5  bUUon.    A  sig- 


nificant drop  In  corporate  profits  could 
produce  a  very  large  deficit. 

Third.  The  true  deficit  base  of  the 
1967  budget,  from  which  future  budgets 
have  to  be  built.  Is  probably  in  excess  of 
$12  billion.  This  amount  Is  computed  by 
eliminating  the  abnormal  and  nonrecur- 
ring amounts  in  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. This  being  the  case,  a  balanced 
budget  Is  a  long  way  off,  even  under 
lilghly  favorable  conditions. 

Fourth.  The  future  Is  affected  also  by 
the  buildup  in  spending  authority.  The 
proposed  appropriations  for  1966  and 
1967  amount  to  $28.7  billion  more  than 
the  actual  net  expenditures  for  those 
years,  adding  that  much  to  future  spend- 
ing pressures.  The  unobligated  balance 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1967  will  be 
$115  billion:  adding  the  newly  requested 
authority  to  this  makes  a  total  of  $236 
billion  available  for  fiscal  1967  After 
expenditures  and  lapses,  there  will  be 
$122  billion  available  for  1968  and  later 
years.  The  Great  Society  pn)grams  are 
barely  beginning  and  are  sure  to  grow 
at  a  fast  rate.  And  no  one  knows  what 
our  military  needs  wUl  be  in  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  clearly 
evident  to  every  reader  of  these  remarks 
that  we  urgently  need  truth  In  budget- 
ing from  the  Johnson  administration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joklsom]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
read  the  minority  views  on  this  bill,  and 
when  the  fine  words  In  these  views  are 
stacked  against  the  performance  of  the 
minority  party,  I  think  the  political  gim- 
mickry becomes  just  about  as  transpar- 
ent as  cellophane. 

The  minority  is  zeroing  In  now  on  the 
rent  supplement,  which  Is  $12  million. 
Of  course,  they  opposed  the  program 
when  the  authorization  was  entered  into, 
and  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
oppose  the  appropriation. 

But,  at  the  same  time  as  they  are 
complaining  about  this  $12  million  in 
the  Interest  of  economy,  we  hear  scarcely 
a  murmur  about  the  fact  that  our  com- 
mittee has  added  an  additional  $41  mil- 
lion for  federally  Impacted  areas  over 
that  which  the  administration  recom- 
mended through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point  on  the 
question  he  just  raised? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Yes,  I  will  yield,  but 
before  I  do  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made 
a  statement  and  has  definitely  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  this  $41  mlDlon. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  wanted  to  say  further  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  give  everyone 
who  is  loyal  to  the  administration  an 
opportunity  to  go  along  with  the  ad- 
mlialstratlon  and  vote  against  the  $41 
million.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  It. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  will  predict  that  the 
majority  of  the  minority  will  not  follow 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  when  he  offers 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  rather  Inclined  to 
agree  with  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  for  a  change. 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Of  course,  the  reason 
is  crystal  clear.  The  reason  is  that  there 
are  over  300  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  these  Impacted  areas  within  their 
districts,  and  it  seems  that  the  desire  for 
economy  has  a  tendency  to  disintegrate 
under  the  hot  winds  of  political  reality. 

We  are  soon  going  to  have  a  public 
works  bin  here,  and  I  am  going  to  pre- 
dict again  that  a  majority  of  the  minor- 
ity are  going  to  support  that  bill.  They 
will  rise  above  prhiclple,  because  there 
are  going  to  be  some  "goodies"  In  that 
for  many  of  the  districts  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

When  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  I  made  an  offer. 

I  offered  my  services  to  the  minority, 
and  I  would  like  to  renew  that  offer.  I 
believe  economy  is  like  charity:  it  begixis 
at  home.  Every  Member  knows  his  own 
congressional  district  the  best.  If  you 
will  just  tell  me  what  spending  you  want 
eliminated  In  your  congressional  dis- 
trict— perhaps  you  have  a  fiood-control 
project  that  you  want  taken  away  or  a 
defense  contract  that  you  want  elimi- 
nated— please  tell  me.  I  will  compile  the 
list.  I  know  it  will  be  tedious  and  time- 
consuming,  but  I  volimteer  to  do  it, 
and  I  will  turn  it  over  to  the  chairman. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers do  not  hesitate  to  add  significantly 
to  the  administrations  spending  propo- 
sals. I  have  In  mind  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
legislation.  I  voted  for  that  bill,  and  I 
think  It  Is  a  good  bill,  but  I  think  we 
should  bear  In  mind  that  this  will  cost  us 
$250  million  a  year  beyond  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration.  I  did 
not  hear  any  crying  from  the  minority 
side  about  the  fact  that  we  are  spending 
this  money.  Again  I  am  sure  that  this 
will  not  be  the  last  time  in  this  session 
of  Congress  that  restraints  recommended 
by  the  administration  will  be  ignored  and 
that  we  will  spend  beyond  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  sacrificing  because 
of  Vietnam.  I  agree  that  we  should  sac- 
rifice, but  it  seems  to  me  ciniel  that  we 
should  ask  the  poor  of  this  Nation  to  do 
all  the  sacrificing,  because  they  can  least 
afford  It.  When  the  minority  talks  about 
the  Great  Society  programs,  they  are 
talking  about  programs  to  help  poor  peo- 
ple. I  say  that  Instead  of  attacking  the 
programs  that  help  the  dispossessed  and 
the  disadvantaged,  we  should  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities. 

We  do  have  a  problem  about  revenues. 
We  do  have  the  very  present  danger  of 
infiatlon.  I  would  say  that.  Instead  of 
asking  the  poor  people  to  sacrifice,  we 
had  better  consider  something  positive. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  consider 
removing  that  7-percent  incentive  on  In- 
vestments for  tax  purposes  that  we  gave 
to  the  corporations  of  this  country.  It 
was  placed  in  effect  at  a  time  when  we 
were  faced  with  some  serious  unemploy- 
ment We  felt  that  it  would  stimulate 
employment.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the 
opposite  situation.  We  have  a  manpower 
shortage.  I  think  if  we  want  to  stop  in- 
fiatlon and  Increase  our  revenues,  we 
had  better  look  very  carefully  at  this  un- 
fair advantage  that  the  corporations  get 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  taxpayer. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  IlUnols 
[Mr.  Michel! . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
our  subcommittee  has  cut  the  requested 
amount  for  implementation  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  from  $13.2  mil- 
lion to  $10  million,  and  provided  for  10 
percent  local  contribution  as  against  100 
percent  Federal  financing,  and  have  also 
required  that  the  State  education  oflBces 
be  brought  Into  the  picture,  I  am  still  op- 
posed to  the  concept  In  principle.  My 
earlier  fears  of  the  program  have  been 
more  than  borne  out  In  the  testimony 
given  to  our  subcommittee  in  support  of 
this  request  for  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  hearings  on  this  proposition  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  are  the  only  ex- 
tensive ones  in  depth  held  in  the  House. 
The  healing  record  is  a  good  one  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  ought  to  read 
it  thoroughly  and  digest  the  contradic- 
tions and  the  confusion  of  the  state- 
ments. 

After  healing  much  of  the  testimony, 
I  was  moved  to  ask  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  what  the  real  thrust  of  this 
program  is  supposed  to  be.  I  am  sure 
that  Members  of  Congress  were  given  to 
understand  that  this  program  was  de- 
signed to  upgrade  and  enhance  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  of  underprivileged 
kids,  but  the  more  testimony  we  listened 
to,  the  more  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
much  more  attention  was  going  to  be 
given  to  providing  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  for  those  who  already  have  bach- 
elors  degrees  and  to  make  them  beholden 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  cost 
of  upgrading  their  own  education  or 
professional  standing. 

The  National  Teachers  Corps  was  con- 
ceived according  to  Francis  Keppel.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Educa- 
tion, to  bypass  certification  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  various  States. 
You  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that 
throughout  the  country  those  desiring 
to  go  into  the  teaching  profession  have 
got  to  meet  certain  minimum  standards, 
education  hour  requirements,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  a  good  thing  and  we  ought 
to  strive  to  raise  those  standards. 

Mr.  Keppel  as  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation made  a  speech  on  February  13  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  Educational 
Writers  Association  In  Atlantic  City,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  many  return- 
ing Peace  Corps  volunteers  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  employment  as  teachers 
because  of  outmoded  and  artificial  cer- 
tification requirements  imposed  by  the 
various  States. 

There  are  those,  and  I  believe  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  this 
proposition  In  the  other  body,  who  are  of 
the  opinion  that  any  young  American 
who  has  "taught  school  under  dlfBcult 
circumstances  in  underprivileged  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
should  at  least  be  given  a  chance  to 
teach  school  in  the  United  States." 

Well,  now,  is  not  this  just  ducky? 
Those  of  us  who  have  traveled  all 
round  the  face  of  the  globe,  throughout 
Africa  and  through  those  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  southeast  Asia,  are 
aware  that  one  can  be  qualified  to  be  a 
teacher  In  those  countries  with  a  fifth- 


grade  education.  That  Is  how  bad  the 
situation  Is.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
downgrading  our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, for  I  supported  this  proposition 
from  its  very  inception,  but  I  believe  it 
is  completely  erroneous  to  take  the  view 
that  because  volimteers  have  spent  some 
time  teaching  the  natives  the  domestic 
tricks  of  the  trade  In  their  locale  that 
this  In  Itself  qualifies  them  to  teach  in 
American  schools. 

Under  careful  questioning  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  admitted  that 
the  prime  objective  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  would  be  to  train  prospec- 
tive teachers — the  "interns" — ^to  work 
with  disadvantaged  students.  Secretary 
Gardner,  however,  stated  that  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  "was  not  designed 
as  a  program  to  assist  teachers  or  the 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps." 

In  the  hearings  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  Wilbur  Cohen, 
denied  that  a  means  test  or  economic 
determination  would  be  tised  to  decide 
on  a  school  district's  application  eligi- 
bility for  participation  In  this  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  Preliminary  Guidelines  on  page 
41  state: 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  parUclpate  In 
the  program  In  the  fiscal  year  1966-67.  the 
local  education  agency  must  have  Included 
•  •  •  one  or  more  schools  with  attendance 
areas  In  which  at  least  half  of  the  families 
were  low-Income  families.  Participating 
schools  will  therefore  be  asked  to  estimate 
the  percentage  of  their  students  who  come 
from  families  with  an  Income  of  less  than 
43.000  per  year. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Department 
testified  that  mothers  who  at  one  time 
had  taught  and  whose  families  have 
grown  up  could  become  members  of  the 
Corps.  This  Is  true  If  they  do  not  object 
to  being  Interns.  The  guidelines  pre- 
scribe that  the  experienced  teachers  or 
team  leaders  be  expected  to  have  had 
at  least  "5  years'  recent,"  note  that,  "re- 
cent satisfactory  experience  In  teaching.  " 

Commissioner  Howe  indicated  that  It 
Is  possible  to  have  a  title  I  project  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act — Public  Law  89-10 — analogous 
to  NTC.  The  Commissioner  said  that 
this  type  of  program  "would  depend  on 
having  university  resources  available  and 
developing  cooperative  arrangements 
with  universities  for  awarding  credit  to 
these  teachers  while  they  are  in  training. 
These  features  are  not  usual  features  of 
an  inservice  training  plan  within  a  school 
district." 

In  a  letter  I  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Education  I  posed  several  questions  that 
follow,  with  the  answers  that  I  received : 

Question.  Is  It  {xseeible  for  a  group  of 
school  districts.  If  it  wished,  to  allocate  major 
portions  of  Its  title  I  funds  to  set  up  a 
teacher  training  arrangement  analogous  to 
the  arrangement  planned  for  the  Teacher 
Corps? 

Answer.  A  group  of  individual  local  school 
districts  entitled  to  financial  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
caUon  Act.  may  elect  to  have  a  combined 
program  In  cooperation  with  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  that  would  Involve  the 
training  of  teachers  for  specific  assignments 
under  a  title  I  program  to  provide  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educaUonally 
deprived  children.     Such  a  combined  project, 
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however,  miut  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  The   only   thing   that   is   truly   different  2-week  ortenutlon  to  the  community 

State  educauonai  agency.  about  the  National  Teacher  Corps  is  that  of  aasignment : 

.r?^rrtum.^,  \l  .^?t  a^r^.fM^JP   °J  it  will  permit  "Interns-  by  Federal  edict  Brienng     «»e"ion8     for     exchange 

school  dlatrlcta  to  submit  an  acceptable  pro-  .           i       »i-     i        i       i.      ,  JT.   ..  .   i.       •^._      ^  teachers   itfiO  oer  week>                        AlOO 

poeal  for  title  Ul  funds  to  set  up  a  teacher  ^  ^nter  the  local  school  district  without         Travel..  .                              ""         loo 

training  arrangement   analogous   to   the  ar-  certification  that  would  be  normally  re-                                                                               

rangement  planned  for  the  Teacher  Corpe?  quired  of  beginning  teachers.     This  pro-                  Total 2,330 

Axiswer.  Under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  gram   will   not  only   overlap,   duplicate,  ' 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  a  proposal  may  and  compete — it  will  cause  friction  and  Inservlce  training: 

also  be  submitted  by  a  group  of  school  dls-  conflict   In    the   schools   that   can    least  Master's   degree    (ta.SOO   per   year, 

trlcu  for  teacher  training  as  an  exemplary  afford  it                                                                                    P-  ^-  guidelines) 6,000 

model   for  regular   school  programs.     Under  „      ^  ATRn      Mr    r-halrmon    wni   th«  Maximum  beginning  salary  of  the 

the  title,  the  OfBce  of  Education  U  obligated  ^^-  ^^JT;^,          ''"^i'^'"*'^'  ^^  "l«  local    school     (•6.000    per    year, 

to  consult  with  the  State  educational  agency  gentleman  yield.  CONCREasiowAi.   Recoeo,   vol.    Ul, 

but    flnal    approval    rests    with    the    Com-  Mr.  MICHEL.      I  jrleld  to  the  gentle-              pt.  7.  p.  8947) .   10.000 

mlssioner  of  Education.  man.  ' 

Question    Have  any  such  proposals  under  Mr.    LAIRD.     The    gentleman    is    not                  Total 16,000 

title  I  or  title  III  been  submitted?  opposing  the  two  provisos  which  were  in-  === 

Answer    Proposals  have  been  made  under  serted  In  this  bill  and  the  amendments  Change  of  residence:  Average  allow- 
both  title  I  and  Utle  m  for  teacher  training  ^m-u    I  offered   in   the   committee— the         *"*=*  <P    '^^-  i^earlngs) 600 

but   m   all   cases   have  been   limited   to   the  *"«="   ^  , Jt        ,       ,        f   committee— ine  === 

geographical  area  to  be  covered  by  the  pro-  ^^^^  providing  for  local  matching  by  the  j-year  total  cost                           17  730 

poaal.      In    the    title    III    projects,    teacher  local  school  districts  of  whatever  State 

training  has  been  part  of  a  larger  program,  up  to  at  least  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  The  average  intern  benefit  a  year  as 

such  as  curriculum  improvement.  teacher  under  the  Teacher  Corps  pro-  permitted  by  the  National  Teacher  Corps 

Question.  You  cited     mobility"  as  a  key  gram.  wUl  be  over  $8,800.    That  Is  not  bad  for 

feature  that  distinguishes  the  Teacher  Corps  Mr.  MICHEL.     No-   I  am  not  0PP08-  »  ""quickie"  trained  part-time  teacher  of 

I™?„  U'i^'.n  °L^JJ°S^L  mrt"in  \Z  i"8  that  because  this'  is,  as  I  said  I  be-  '"^Inea  pigs." 

pCe 'o? wha^r y'ou^'ean  by ^mobiutr"  "^*  "eve  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  a  def-  ^  This  bill  does  not  Include  the  funding 

Answer.  The  mobility  factor  Involved  in  i^^e  improvement.  lor  teacher  salaries  that  wUl  be  required 

the  National  Teacher  Corps  that  does  not  Mr.     LAIRD.     The     second     proviso  ^o  finance  this  program, 

have  a  corollary  under  titles  I  and  Ul  in-  which  was  Ekdded  and  this  I  feel  Is  needed.  In  conclusion,  for  those  who  would  cite 

voives  the  stimulative  effect  of  a  nationwide  provides  teachers  will  be  assigned,  the  section  516  as  proof  of  the  lack  of  Fed- 

recruitment  and  selection  effort     The  rea-  Teacher  Corps  personnel    by   the  chief  eral  control  in  this  bill  I  would  like  to 

fnrtiJj^'„lu^J!l^ll!H  -,^*/**'^^''th '■*if  •  State  school  officer  in  each  of  the  50  refer  you   to   the   foUowlng   statements 

irr.'T«ch:rco"r^' To^uld'reirde  Tar^e!:;  states.     As     the    legislation     originally  found  In  the  guidelines : 

where  little  need  exUts.  and  conversely,  thoae  Passed,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  The   team   leaders'  •  •   •  secondary   duty 

school    dutricu   most   In    need   of   teachers  could  deal  directly  with  10,000  school  dis-  «^i  *>•  to  provide  a  llalaon  between  the  local 

would  have  little  supply  available.    It  would  trlcU  in  the  Nation.     It  seems  to  me  the  '^^^ol    administration,    the   university,    and 

be  our  objective  to  have  Teacher  Corps  mem-  Commissioner    Of    Education    should    be  *■***  teacher-intern  group  to  assure  adherence 

bers  assigned  to  university  training  programs  limited    in    dealing    onlv    with    the    ton  to  program  goals  (p.  16) . 

in  the  same  locality  as  the  school  districts  s^ocl  admlnLtratora^  eS  of  tile  50  '^'  Individual  teachers  •  •  •  may  pro- 
requesting  their  teaching  services.  The  fiscal  o»  ,  aomuustrators  In  eacn  or  the  50  vide  guidance  In  the  development  of  special- 
year  19M  budget  estimate  mcludes  an  states.  This  proviso  which  was  offered  In  ized  curriculum  for  studenu,  or  engage  in 
amount  of  •1.875.000  to  pay  for  the  travel  the  subcommittee  and  adopted  by  the  full  classroom  demonstrations  of  effective  teach- 
coeu  involved.  committee  is  now  in  this  bill  and  I  think  ing  methods  and  procedures  (p.  16) . 

.,         ..      _          ,     .                .    .      ^„  these  limitations  do  strengthen  the  orl-  The  local  education  agency  must  afford 

If.  as  the  Commissioner  and  the  Office  ginal  legislation  teacher-interns  time,  aside  from  teaching 
of  EducaUon  would  have  us  believe,  the  ^^  MICHEL  The  gentleman  Is  al-  fifties,  for  a  training  program  developed  ac- 
local  school  district,  the  State  education  tocpthpr  c^rrtft  Ao  Hp  irnnmo  t  mVinio  oordlng  to  criteria  established  by  the  Corn- 
agency  and  the  university  cannot  In-  hTartedlv  sim«>rted  hi^^  mlssioner  of  Education  and  carried  out  under 
volve  themselves  In  a  program  of  in-  Ko^^L  "^^i^T  '"^'^torlous  mo-  ^.he  guidance  of  the  experienced  teacher 
service  tralnintr  without  PoHoral  Uval  """^  "'  uoiiimitvce.  (who  U  team  leader)  In  cooperation  with  an 
Tel^  Why  do  the  Nat^n^  Teach^  Secretary  Gardner  told  the  com-  institution  of  higher  education  (p.  19). 
Bu  delves  on  D^e  25,^^  '"^'^^  *^"'  '^«  National  Teacher  Selection  of  NTC  members  will  be  the  re- 
KuiaeimesonpagezDsiate.  Corps  Interns  would  work  full  time  for  sponslbUlty  of  the  NTC  alone  (p.  30). 

It   u   «pected   that  the  universities  wUl  their  salaries,  but  the  guideUnes  provide  ™,„  ^«r,tvaH.„H«r,=    ^k^  „«„«(„♦.    ♦»,» 

develop  their  proposals  in  cooperation  with  that    •interns  are  expected  to  spend  ap-  The  contradictions,  the  coriflicts.  the 

local  school  systems*   •   v     Similarly,  the  nrr,TrimQfpi«  Half  firriVtr^^oWiTarl  »f,Vw,,  confusion,  and  the  chaos  of  this  program 

local  educauon  agencies  should  prepare'their  feSS  £  a^^^'^iS  Sr^^    K  would  be  better  forgotten.     The  many 

propowOa  m  cooperation  with  a  university  or  '«**""»   CO   an   aovanceG  degree.       How  _»her   nroerams   that   are   available   for 

universities  whi^ would  be  capable  of  con-  many    regular   school   district    teachers,  to-serv?c^tr^ing  s^^^      ^  more  f uUv 

ducting  the  preservice  training  who  are  Just  beginning  at  the  rate  of  a  ^^^^J^^  „h        i                               ^^ 

T  fK.„k.  fv,.f  it    V,     ,^  K-       .   »^       .  beginning  National  Teacher  Corps  intern  explored  and  used^          ,      .       ^       „ 

I  think  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  salary  level  wlU  not  consider  this  a  gross  ^°'"^  than  anything  else  In  education 

mat  presently  about  $50  million  is  being  injustice?— Uspecially  when  they  consid-  today,  we  need  a  consistent,  orderly  Fed- 

l^n^p.^miLTT^^i'^^"^."^  teachers  er  the  fact  that  the  Intern  comes  with  ^J^,  P«"?y    directed    at    strengthening 

under  tlUe  I  of  89-10.  five  times  what  Is  only  a  preservice  training  that  Mr  Howe  ®^^  ^^  ^°c*'  ^^ool  systems,  reaffirm- 

beii.«  ^u^ht  here.  himself,  describes  as  '"quickie"  training:  ^«  the  Independence  and  integrity  of 

In  addition  to  this  the  Higher  Educa-  He  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  educa-  °"''  education  structure,  and  helping  to 
lion  .Act  of  1965  authorizes  the  award  of  tlonally  deprived  pupils  in  low-income  *°^^®  the  basic  problems  which  stand  in 
MOOO  feiiowsh.ps  for  graduate  study  to  neighborhoods  would  be  used  as  "guinea  i^e  way  of  achieving  equal  opportunity 
persons  inter»\st*d  in  a  career  in  ele-  pigg-  by  National  Teacher  Corps  This  'or  a  higher  quality  education.  This  so- 
men tary  and  secondary  education;  in  an-  would  be  done  while  the  intern  was  PUT-  called  Teacher  Corps  would  not  only 
other  section-title  ly-B— it  authorizes  suing  a  master's  degree  In  such  an  item  hamper  that  effort  considerably,  but 
iOO-percer.t  loan  forgiveness  for  student  as  gtiiclance  counseling  as  permitted  by  ^^^^^  'eave  our  teachers  tied  to  Uncle 
borrowers  who  subsequently  teach  in  the  guidelines  Sam's  purse  strings  and  subject  to  his 
schools  having  large  numbers  of  disad-  what  would  be  the  cost  of  one  of  the<u«  control. 

vantaged  children^  This  1^  to  say  noth-  NaVSnL    Tel^fer    C?S.    l^terS?      A  ^r.  MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

mg  o,   Nationa.  Defense  Education  Act  breakdown  follows  for  a  full  2  vear  nro  ^^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

m.stitutes  for  teachers  who  are  going  to  gram:                               »    ""  *  j-coi  piu-  [j^j.  pitman]. 

w    rlc  »■lt^I  disadvantaged  pupils.                     rrwianrlca  training 10-week  institute-  **'"**    ormMst   «atx8   orrwuxNTAi,   to   na- 

Al:  of  tnese  programs  exhibit  a  wild  stlpeads    ((iia   per    week    p    73  tional  sbcukiti  and  gucat  aocnrry  p«oc«a»i 

corfiision  of  purpose  In  Federal  programs           hewinga) !..-„...!  $1. 120  Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  real- 

wmch  overlap    duplicate,  and  compete.        Instruction  (Wi  p«r  w«ek) Bio  Ize  that  the  main  controversy  about  thifl 
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bill  is  the  rent  supplement  program.  I 
look  upon  the  rent  supplement  program 
as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  provisions 
in  this  bill.  It  will  help  poor  people  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  Barratt  O'Hara,  our  esteemed  col- 
league from  Illinois,  one  time  gave  a  good 
illustration.  Comhig  from  Chicago  he 
said  that  back  in  times  gone  by,  often- 
times an  aged  person  would  not  have 
enough  money  to  sustain  himself  in  liv- 
ing quarters,  and  there  was  not  room 
in  the  poorhouse.  At  that  time  we  had 
real  poorhouses. 

Back  In  those  days,  the  neighbors 
would  collect  money  among  themselves  to 
provide  aged  people  with  sufficient  money 
so  that  they  would  have  a  place  to  live. 

That  Is  really  what  this  supplemental 
rent  program  does.  It  helps  people  who 
cannot  help  themselves. 

The  rent  supplement  program  Is  a 
basic  part  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's effort  to  make  decent  housing  a 
reality  for  all  Americans.  It  is  an  imag- 
inative new  tool  which  provides  a  step- 
pingstone  between  public  housing  and 
privately  financed  housing. 

UKT  STTPPLnCENTS   RCLP   anJXVK   PRESSTTUC  ON 
rUBLtC    HOUSING 

Rent  supplements  will  do  much  to  re- 
lieve the  heavy  demand  for  public  hous- 
ing units.  When  we  considered  the  1965 
Housing  Act  last  summer,  there  were 
more  than  500,000  persons  waiting  in  line 
for  public  housing.  Rent  supplements 
will  help  relieve  this  demand. 

The  rent  supplement  program  brings 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  Into 
full  play  In  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  Americans. 
It  helps  provide  for  the  needs  of  these 
income  groups  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  a  substantial  boost  to  the  private 
building  industry. 

Mamy  of  those  who  oppose  the  rent 
supplement  program  are  the  same  ones 
who  have  fought  against  public  housing. 
So  when  the  administration  moved  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  public  housing 
through  the  new  rent  supplements  pro- 
gram. Its  critics  shifted  their  attack. 
The  opponents  of  rent  supplements  are 
from  the  same  group  that  forms  the 
basic  hard-core  opposition  to  all  Federal 
housing  programs.  They  are  the  same 
people  who  oppose  FHA.  VA  college 
housing,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  recent  days,  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  have  expressed  great 
concern  about  prices,  wages,  and  what 
they  like  to  describe  as  Inflation.  They 
now  attack  all  programs  In  the  name  of 
Inflation. 

Now  to  set  the  record  straight,  it 
should  be  noted  that  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  the  Democratic  Parties  are  op- 
posed to  inflation.  Neither  party  has  a 
monopoly  on  protecting  the  public  In- 
terest In  this  area. 

DEMOCRATS    DON'T    FEAa    PROSPMUTT 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  members  of  this  body  share  the 
trembling  and  fearful  approach  to 
pro^jerlty  as  evidenced  by  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Frankly,  I 
feel  that  this  country  Is  big  enough  and 
strong   enough  to  wlthsttmd   the  great 


benefits  of  prosperity  without  falling  Into 
the  trap  of  inflation. 

However.  I  am  sure  that  my  distin- 
guished Republican  friends  are  quite 
serious  in  their  concern  over  prices. 
These  same  men,  however,  while  seeking 
to  deprive  the  poor  of  tM5  country  from 
having  adequate  housing,  press  down 
upon  them  the  thorns  of  high  interest 
rates. 

Interest  rates  are  sometliing  that  we 
all  have  to  pay.  The  cost  of  money  is  re- 
flected in  every  item  In  the  economy  from 
a  simple  pair  of  work  shoes  to  a  super 
deluxe  Cadillac.  It  is  reflected  in  the 
Federal  budget  and  in  every  local  and 
State  budget. 

Interest  rates  now  take  $13  billion  an- 
nually out  of  the  national  budget.  In- 
terest rates  are  the  biggest  single  Item 
In  the  cost  of  a  house — more  than  the 
lumber,  the  land,  the  workmanship 
combined. 

So  I  ask  my  Republican  friends  who 
have  expressed  such  concern  about  prices 
to  join  me  in  this  crusade  to  keep  interest 
rates  down.  Frankly,  I  was  surprised 
that  so  many  of  the  leading  Republican 
members  rose  to  defend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  when  it  raised  interest  rates 
by  37  y2  percent  last  December.  Cer- 
tainly that  December  Interest  rate  in- 
crease has  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  put  heavy  upward  pressure  on  the 
price  of  every  item  in  the  economy.  If 
the  Republican  Party  is  Indeed  serious 
about  holding  down  prices,  then  I  sub- 
mit that  It  must  be  equally  serious  about 
holding  down  Interest  rates. 

However,  I  am  fearful  that  the  silly- 
season  is  upon  us  and  our  Republican 
friends,  predictably,  are  up  to  their  old 
tricks  of  opposing  good  works  designed  to 
help  the  American  people.  Naturally, 
this  latest  partisan  GOP  stimt  Is  not 
fimny  to  people  living  in  crime-  and  vice- 
ridden  slums  in  Los  Angeles  or  to  pov- 
erty-ridden children  in  Appalachia 
whose  parents  are  so  poor  that  they 
cannot  even  afford  to  pay  teachers  for 
the  one-room,  fire-trap  shacks  they  call 
school  buildings. 

Not  satisfied  with  massive  corporate 
tax  rate  cuts,  high  bracket  personal  In- 
come tax  cuts,  accelerated  corporate  de- 
preciation schedules  and  the  7-percent 
t>  -x  credit  on  new  facilities,  our  Republi- 
can colleagues  are  now  singing  the  same 
old  refrain  from  their  favorite  theme: 
Everything  for  big  business — they  can 
do  no  wrong — and  what  is  left  over  can 
trickle  down  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Big  business  does  not  want  public  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Speaker,  because  for  every 
tax  dollar  the  Government  spends  on 
people  there  Is  that  much  less  for  divi- 
dends to  stockholders.  But  what  better 
Investment  can  ever  be  made  than  a 
sound  investment  In  the  future  of  our 
own  people?  It  is  a  firmly  established 
principle  of  economics  that  improvement 
at  the  grassroots  level  creates  purchas- 
ing power  which  Is  made  and  Is  spent 
over  and  over  again — percolating  up  and 
throughout  the  entire  economy  to  the 
benefit  of  all— rich  and  poor  alike.  But 
our  GOP  friends  seem  firmly  dedicated 
to  the  "trickle-down"  theory  which  has 
been  repeatedly  discredited  at  the  polls. 
It  will  happen  again  in  this  congressional 


election  year  of  1966  just  as  in  1964. 
These  people,  the  Republicans,  seem 
fiercely  determined  to  remain  a  perma- 
nent minority  party.  The  way  they  are 
going  now  they  may  well  succeed.  What 
their  programs  are  and  how  they  expect 
to  benefit  the  citizens  of  this  great  land 
I  am  unable  to  divine.  In  any  case,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  traditional  two- 
party  system  faces  extinction,  and  It  Is 
certainly  not  the  Democrats  who  deserve 
the  label  of  the  antipeople  party. 

GUNS  VERSUS  BUiTEM  IS  PHONT  ISStTE 

But  that  is  exactly  what  the  GOP  Is 
when  it  raises  the  phony  issue  of  "guns 
versus  butter."  They  claim  that  because 
cf  $13.1  billion  for  Vietnam,  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  care  of  those  now  in  slums 
who  would  be  rescued  by  a  modest  rent 
supplement  request.  They  downgrade 
oiu-  economic  ability  when  they  carp  that 
we  carmot  extend  a  pittance  of  help  to 
xmderprlvlleged  children  barely  subsist- 
ing in  our  worst  poverty-stricken  aresis. 
Ihey  are  trying  to  mislead  the  American 
electorate — I  say  electorate  because  It  is 
nothing  but  a  cheap  political  trick  they 
are  trying  to  pull  here.  They  hate  for 
anyone  else  to  benefit  from  public  policies 
except  big  business.  So  they  try  to 
frighten  the  people  into  thinking  that 
these  public  programs  will  bankrupt  us. 
But  they  do  not  have  the  facts — these 
Republicans — and  if  they  do  have  them, 
tliey  hide  or  distort  them.  They  would 
cheat  the  needy  by  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentations, by  downgrading  our  record- 
shattering  prosperity. 

In  1960,  Federal  Government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  amounted  to 
10.6  percent  of  gross  national  product;  in 
1965,  Federal  Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  amounted  to  only  9.8 
percent  of  gross  national  product.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  1961,  the  total  public 
debt  amounted  to  56.8  percent  of  gross 
national  product;  but  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1965,  the  total  public  debt  amounted  to 
<mly  47  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
The  source  of  these  figures  is  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
all  necessary  adjustments  have  been 
made. 

These  figures  prove  beycmd  a  doubt 
that  the  "guns  or  butter  '  issue  Is  a  phony 
one.  We  are  in  a  much  better  financial 
position  now  than  we  were  under  the  last 
Republican  administration.  We  can  af- 
ford to  protect  American  interests  in  re- 
sisting the  spread  of  communism  abroad 
and  take  care  of  necessary  domestic 
problems  at  the  same  time.  Even  mak- 
ing adjustments  for  possible  price  in- 
creases and  a  Vietnam  deficit,  our  total 
public  debt  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product  will  fall  further  to  about 
45  percent. 

It  is  true  that  the  December  6,  1965, 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve — taken  In 
defiance  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress— is  putting  a  severe  strain  on  hous- 
ing developments  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Already,  there  Is  talk  of  interest 
rates  of  more  than  7  percent  on  home 
mortgages.  And  with  the  suppb'  tight- 
ening, money,  even  at  that  extortionate 
rate,  will  be  unavailable. 

Unless  something  Is  doite  to  halt  these 
rising  Interest  costs,  we  may  be  beading 
for  a  long  period  of  stagnation  In  our 
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efforts  to  provide  decent  housing  and 
adequate  public  facilities.  In  recent 
days,  the  financial  pages  of  the  news- 
papers have  reported  decisions  by  dozens 
of  local  and  State  governments  to  poet- 
pone  bond  issues  because  of  the  rising 
cost  of  money.  That  means  that  sewer- 
age plants,  water  plants,  parks,  and 
schools  will  not  be  built 

Even  one  of  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  been  very  candid  about 
the  effect  of  the  interest  rate  Increases 
on  the  housing  programs.  Federal  Re- 
serve Governor  Sherman  Malsel,  in  a 
speech  shortly  after  the  December  6  in- 
crease, said  that  residential  construction 
drops  as  much  as  24  percent  in  a  period 
of  tight  money.  That  weus  baclc  lii  De- 
cemk>€r.  and  today  interest  rates  have 
gone  even  higher  and  money  is  becoming 
in  shorter  and  shorter  supply. 

But,  even  accepting  Governor  Maisel's 
figures  at  face  value,  I  do  not  believe 
the  country  can  afford  a  24-percent  drop 
in  housing  construction.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  afford  a  24-percent  cutback 
in  providing  parks,  sewerage,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  necessary  public  facili- 
ties 

ncDER-.-    aiisiaivx    Ai>D8    J750    icnxlON   TO 

8COOXT 

The  higher  interest  rates  have  put  a 
new  strain  on  the  Federtil  budget — thus 
limiting  the  funds  available  for  new 
housing  programs  That  December  6 
Interest  increase  forced  President  John- 
son to  add  $750  million  to  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  just  to  pay  the  additional 
Interest  costs  on  the  national  debt.  If 
we  had  not  had  that  December  6  in- 
crease, the  $750  tnllLlon  could  have  been 
applied  to  housing  or  some  other  badly 
needed  program  Instead,  that  sum 
will  go  to  the  banks.  So  while  people 
do  without  housing,  we  will  have  a  Fed- 
eral aid  program  for  bankers — courtesy 
o!  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  $750  million  added  to  the  interest 
charges  brings  the  total  annual  interest 
cost  of  the  public  debt  to  $12,750  billion 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  1952,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Tru- 
man administration,  the  interest  charges 
on  the  national  debt  stood  at  $5,859  bil- 
lion This  means  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  added  $6,898  billion  to  he  an- 
nual cost  of  financing  the  public  debt. 

It  is  tragic  when  you  realize  that  the 
American  people  have  been  forced  to  pay 
ai.Ti(v;t  $60  billion  in  excess  interest  costs 
bi^cau.'ie  f  rising  Interest  rates  since 
1952  This  amounts  to  almost  10  per- 
cp-.t  of  the  gross  national  product  and 
mor"  tlian  half  of  the  estUnated  Federal 
b  jdxp-:  for  f.scai  1967. 

Wt  r-<  :.d  have  done  wonderful  things 
in  h  >,>;.;  urban  development,  and 
rjra;  development  if  this  money  could 
have  been  channeled  into  something 
more  productive  than  paying  the  bank- 
ers Increased  liiterest. 

All  of  this  plainly  points  up  the  fact 
that  high  interest  rates  are  a  cruel  and 
unfair  tax  on  the  poor,  on  the  low-In- 
come and  the  moderate-Income  fam- 
ily—the  people  least  able  to  pay.  It  Is 
n.t  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  have  us  believe,  a  means  of  c\irb- 
mi?  infiaUon. 


HiOH  nrnxxsT  aAixa   add   to  cost  of  all 

PBODT7Cr» 

In  fact,  rising  Interest  rates  Euld  to 
the  cost  of  nearly  every  Item  In  our 
economy.  So.  to  the  extent  that  higher 
Interest  rates  increase  prices,  they  are 
inflationary.  Monetary  policy  is  a 
highly  ineffective  tool  in  fighting  infla- 
tion. There  are  many  other  more 
meaningful  tools  at  hand,  including 
taxes,  particularly  taxes  on  excess 
profits  during  a  wartime  period. 

But,  the  Federal  Reserve  uses  infla- 
tion as  an  excuse  for  Its  actions.  It  does 
not  tell  the  public  the  true  facts  about 
the  reasons  behind  these  constantly 
skyrocketing  interest  rates.  The  fact  is, 
of  course,  that  higher  interest  rates  are 
a  means  of  providing  the  financial  insti- 
tutions with  higher  profits.  Most  in- 
terest rate  increases  over  the  past 
decade  can  be  traced  simply  to  the  desire 
of  the  larger  banks  for  increased  profits. 

THC  rOBKAL  >KSKXVK  DOCS  NOT  REPKBSKNT  THK 
PCOPLX 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
gotten  outside  the  Government.  The 
spiral  of  higher  interest  rates  Imposed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  has  greatly  In- 
creased the  national  debt. 

The  people  who  are  running  our  Na- 
tion's monetary  affairs  are  not  elected 
by  the  people.  There  is  no  way  to  punish 
them.  The  Federal  Reserve  makes  one 
mistake  after  another,  in  an  effort  to 


help  the  big  bankers,  but  who  can  do 
anything  sUixjut  it? 

They  are  beyond  us.  They  cannot  be 
punished.  If  it  were  left  up  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  elected  by  the  people,  the  people 
could  hold  us  responsible.  We  could  be 
punished  for  this  action.  But  the  un- 
elected  people  who  have  charge  of  our 
money  system  and  our  credit  system  can- 
not be  punished. 

Who  has  charge  of  our  money  sys- 
tem? Unfortunately,  the  people  who 
can  profit  most  by  high  Interest.  It  has 
been  to  their  advantage  over  the  years 
to  keep  raising  Interest  higher  and 
higher  and  higher. 

The  banks  have  gotten  control  of  the 
monetary  and  credit  privileges  and  rights 
which  should  belong  only  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  banks  have  usurped 
with  these  privileges  and  powers. 

THE    BimOKN    or    INTEXCST    KATES 

The  success  of  the  President's  Great 
Society  programs  are  hindered  and 
handicapped  by  two  major  problems. 
One  Is  the  Vietnam  war,  which  is  costing 
us  about  $13  billion  this  year.  The  other 
is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  which 
has  and  continues  to  defy  the  President. 
This  defiance  is  costing  the  people  sev- 
eral times  $13  billion  this  year — several 
times  $13  billion. 
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Yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds,  by  months,  1939-6t 
[Percent  p«r  annum] 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Get. 

Not. 

Dec. 

year 

itw 

2.47 

zao 
i.ee 

2.48 
Z46 
2.40 
X44 
Z21 
2.21 
XU 
142 
120 
2.K 
174 

144 
132 
110 
148 
146 
140 
138 
112 
121 
146 

las 

124 
140 
171 

1S4 
128 
101 
146 
148 
148 
140 
100 
110 
144 
138 
127 
147 
170 

130 
128 

Loe 

144 
148 
148 
ISO 
108 
110 
144 
138 

lao 

186 
168 

117 
138 
1.02 
148 
146 
140 
130 
110 
110 
142 
188 
131 
168 
187 

lis 

ISO 
1.01 
143 
148 
140 
138 
116 
122 
141 
188 
133 
168 
161 

116 

128 
1.00 
146 

lis 

140 
184 
118 
129 
144 
127 
134 
168 
161 

121 
128 
1.04 
147 
146 
148 
136 
123 
124 
146 
124 
133 
187 
170 

166 
118 
1  04 
146 
148 
147 
187 
128 
124 
148 
132 
136 
166 
171 

160 
110 
1.88 
148 
148 
148 
138 
128 
127 
146 
123 
138 
161 
174 

148 
1.07 
1.88 
147 
148 
148 
138 
128 
138 
144 
120 
138 
166 
171 

138 
1.88 
1.06 
140 
140 
148 
133 
124 
130 
144 
110 
ISO 
170 
178 

136 

1040 

121 

IMl 

1  Itfi 

1M3 

2.44 

1043 

2  47 

1044 

148 

1048 

137 

1040 

1 19 

1047— 

2  25 

1048 „ 

10(0 

144 

131 

1060 

2  Si 

1861 

1062 _ 

157 
166 

Source:  Board  o(  GoTemors  of  the  Federal  R««erTe  System,  "Banking  and  Monetary  Statistics,"  1083;  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  10S8:  and  Treasury  Bulletins. 


Our  burden  of  Interest  today,  my 
friends.  Is  much  higher  than  you  think. 
It  is  almost  as  high  as  our  entire  national 
budget.  So  the  people  of  this  country 
not  only  pay  over  $100  billion  in  our  na- 
tional budget,  but  also  they  are  paying 
$100  billion  in  Interest  for  all  purposes, 
including  our  national  debt. 

That  is  burdensome.  It  Is  more  than 
that.    It  is  immoral  and  unconscionable 

Go  back  to  World  War  n.  We  had 
12  years  there  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  worked  in  the  public  interest.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  insisted  on  a  fair  rate  of 
Interest.  He  tried  to  get  Congress  to  pay 
more  of  the  cost  of  the  war  out  of  taxes 
as  the  war  progressed,  but  we  refused  to 
do  It  as  Members  of  Congress.  He 
wanted  us  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  war  as  we  went  along,  but  the  Con- 
gress provided  only  25  percent. 

Then  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  "If  we  have  to 
finance  so  much  of  the  war  without  taxes 


and  through  the  issuance  of  public  debt, 
we  will  keep  the  interest  rates  low."  We 
had  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  from  June  30,  1939,  to  June  30, 
1951,  for  12  years.  They  were  the  hard- 
est, roughest  years  in  the  history  of  any 
civilized  country.  We  had  many  mil- 
lions of  tmemployed.  We  had  long 
breadlines.  People  actually  starved  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  families  suffered. 

INTEKXST  RATES  KEPT  LOW  DI7RXNC  WORLO  WAR  n 

We  had  inflation,  we  had  a  war,  and  we 
were  shooting  away  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars a  day  on  the  battlefleld.  Yet  despite 
these  hardships  and  the  financial  strains 
they  brought  notwithstanding  that  ter- 
rific period  of  12  years,  the  money  rates 
on  long-term  bonds  never  exceeded  2V2 
percent. 

Did  you  know  that  not  one  person  was 
ever  required  to  sell  his  bond  below  par? 
Not  one.  So  bonds  were  kept  at  par.  and 
the  Interest  rate  never  exceeded  2  ^  per- 
cent. 


The  question  Is.  If  you  can  maintain 
that  2  V2 -percent  rate  in  such  a  hard  time 
as  that,  over  a  12-year  period,  why  can 
you  not  do  It  at  any  time? 

You  can,  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  help,  you  can  do  it.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  not  help,  in- 
terest rates  will  go  skyrocketing.  For 
Instance  today.  Government-guaranteed 
obligations  are  being  sold  for  5.75  per- 
cent. It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  in  a 
civilized  country  that  we  permit  things 
like  that  to  go  on.  It  is  absolutely  shame- 
ful. 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    SEIZED     "INDEPENDENCE" 

But  this  is  happening  right  here  today 
In  broad  daylight  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  declared  and  seized  inde- 
pendence. They  have  seceded  from  the 
Government.  They  are  thumbing  their 
nose  at  the  Congress.  They  are  thumb- 
ing their  nose  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  are  defying  him. 
Until  we  get  them  back  in  the  Govern- 
ment we  are  in  for  a  very  hard  time — 
the  people  are  in  for  a  very  hard  time. 

Now,  where  is  all  of  this  money  going? 
If  you  pay  out  $1  billion  a  year — and,  of 
course,  only  $12  million  Is  provided  in 
this  bill  for  rent  supplements,  which  goes 
to  poor  people  in  the  low-income  groups 
who  spend  it  quickly  and  put  it  into  the 
channels  of  trade  and  distribution — It 
travels  around  in  the  community  where 
it  Is  spent.  Statistics  show  that  from  8 
to  12  to  15  times  different  people  touch 
it.  It  begins  to  percolate  up.  The  big 
rich  get  ahold  of  it,  too.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  it  just  like  the  very 
poor.  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  poor 
are  spent  and  i>ercolate  up  to  the  top — 
through  the  economy. 

However,  if  you  pay  in  the  money  at 
the  top  expecting  it  to  trickle  down,  it 
just  does  not  trickle  down.  It  goes  to  the 
first  big  bank  and  goes  Into  theii-  vault. 
It  goes  to  a  big  corporation  and  it  goes 
into  the  assets  of  that  corporation,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  It.  But  if  you  pay 
the  money  to  the  low-income  and  they 
spend  it,  then  by  the  time  that  dollar  has 
traveled  through  many  people  and  trans- 
actions in  the  course  of  a  year,  as  the 
figures  disclose  it  will,  then  the  Govern- 
ment can  actually  get  its  money  back 
and  more  by  the  time  the  year  has  ex- 
pired. This  point  was  recently  proven 
by  the  excise  tax  reduction.  We  reduced 
our  excise  taxes  considerably.  That 
meant  the  poor  people  were  permitted 
to  hold  that  money  and  not  pay  it  In  in 
taxes  but  spend  it  for  things  they  needed 
In  the  local  communities.  That  money 
was  spent.  In  the  course  of  a  year  it 
traveled  among  50  to  75  people.  As  a 
result  Federal  tax  revenues,  even  after 
the  reduction  in  excise  taxes  increased. 

SCMMART    AND   CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  charging  that 
the  members  of  the  F^eral  Reserve 
Board  or  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Martin,  are 
unpatriotic  or  un-American,  but  I  do  say 
that  the  Board  in  its  handling  of  mone- 
tary and  credit  policies  is  making  it  very 
diCBcult  for  patriotic  people  to  defend 
their  country  In  time  of  war. 

The  high  Interest  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  are  very  profitable 


to  the  big  banks  and  money  lenders  gen- 
erally but  these  policies  are  making  It 
awfully  hard  on  the  people. 

There  are  a  few  points  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  seriously  con- 
sider at  this  time : 

First.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
seized  power  to  control  monetary  and 
credit  policies  of  the  Government  includ- 
ing the  power  to  increase  Interest  rates 
and  to  make  money  tight.  These  pow- 
ers have  been  used  against  the  public 
interest. 

Second.  It  was  never  intended  that 
the  Federal  Resei-ve  be  the  fourth  branch 
of  the  Government  or  apart  from  the 
executive  or  legislative  branch.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ment.  There  is  not  anything  in  the 
law  or  discussions  of  the  bills  in  Con- 
gress in  either  House,  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  laws  or 
amendments  thereto,  that  indicates  in 
any  way  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Independent.  That  claim  is  a 
fake — pure  and  simple.  There  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  In  it.  It  is  used  by 
Wall  Street  interests  to  feather  their 
own  nests  and  the  fact  that  it  makes 
it  very  hard  on  the  people  does  not  seem 
to  deter  them. 

Third.  The  Federal  Resei-ve  has  taken 
$40  billion  of  U.S.  Government  money 
and  credit  and  bought  $40  billion  worth 
of  U.S.  Government  interest-bearing 
bonds  and  is  holding  these  bonds  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
These  bonds  have  been  paid  for  once; 
no  one  questions  that.  However,  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  is  still  requiring  the 
Treasury  to  take  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  the  extent  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars a  year  to  pay  interest  on  these  bonds 
which  have  been  paid  for  once.  The 
Fed,  after  spending  all  of  this  billion 
and  a  half  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  want  to  spend  along  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  remainder 
goes  over  into  the  Treasury.  The  Fed 
Is  willing  therefore  to  have  the  people 
pay  interest  on  bonds  that  have  already 
been  i>aid  for  once  in  order  to  get  funds 
that  will  keep  them  from  having  to  go 
to  Congress  to  get  appropriated  funds 
for  their  operations  like  other  govern- 
ment agencies  compelled  to  do  by  law. 
In  this  way,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  evad- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  determined  not  to  go 
to  Congress  like  other  Government  agen- 
cies. 

Having  money  of  their  own  obtained  in 
this  sordid  way,  they  can  claim  to  be 
independent  of  Congress  and  go  their 
own  way.  That  is  what  led  up  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Mr. 
Martin,  actually  going  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's own  property  in  Texas  and  in- 
sulting him  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
by  defying  the  power  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  elective  processes  of  a 
democratic  government. 

Fourtii.  Not  only  has  the  Federal  Re- 
serve manipulated  the  Government's  af- 
fairs in  a  way  that  the  Fed  is  not  com- 
pelled to  permit  Congress  to  know  about 
its  operations,  but  it  is  not  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  OflBce  of  the 
United  States,  as  are  other  Government 


agencies.  In  fact,  the  Congress  does  not 
know  what  the  Federal  Reserve  is  doing: 
it  has  not  been  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  since  It  was  organized 
in  1913  yet,  they  are  handling  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
money. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Reserve  operating 
in  secret.  Every  3  weeks  the  big  'jank- 
ers of  the  Nation,  along  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — 12  bankers  to  7  mem- 
bers of  the  Board — meet  in  secret  ses- 
sion here  In  Washington.  There  are  30 
or  40  staff  people  who  meet  with  them. 
They  make  decisions  that  would  enable 
people  who  have  the  information  to 
make  millions — even  billions — of  dollars. 
They  claim  this  information  does  not 
leak  out;  however,  the  12  bankers  that 
know  everything  that  is  going  on  and 
are  a  part  of  It  who  were  elected  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  naturally  report  back  to 
their  banks  and  directors — 6  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  each  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  composed  of  9  mem- 
bers— are  elected  by  the  private  banks 
in  each  of  the  12  banks.  No  doubt  there 
are  some  500  people  who  know  what  is 
going  on  in  secret  but  the  President  does 
not  know,  and  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  know.  No  elected  representative  of 
the  people  is  allowed  to  have  the  infor- 
mation until  it  is  several  years  old.  Yet. 
this  is  happening  right  here  in  broad 
daylight  and  tolerated  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Congress  is  not 
doing  Its  duty;  Congress  is  failing  to  do 
its  duty.  Congress  is  not  protecting  the 
people  properly  in  this  respect.  Con- 
gress is  allowing  a  few  people  to  accumu- 
late the  wealth  of  the  Nation  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  people. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  FiNol. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  rent  supplement  ap- 
propriation. 

The  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation has  been  cut  from  $30  to  $12 
million  makes  no  difference.  It  Is  still  a 
multibilllon-dollar  scheme. 

All  the  administration  wants  this  year 
is  some  level  of  appropriation  to  get  the 
program  moving  and  once  it  starts  mov- 
ing, believe  me.  it  will  be  unstoppable. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  is 
unimportant.  It  Is  the  idea — the  pro- 
gram— that  is  dangerous  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  A  vote  for  this  program 
will  put  a  foot  in  the  door  for  residential 
.socialism. 

A  vote  for  $12  million  here  today  is 
a  vote  to  fund  an  insidioiis  $6  billion 
scheme  for  the  economic  integration  of 
the  United  States. 

A  vote  to  put  this  $6  billion  Trojan 
horse  on  the  road  is  a  vote  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  incentives  of  Americans 
to  better  themselves  by  their  own  ef- 
forts— a  traditionally  American  eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

A  vote  for  $12  million  here  today  is  a 
vote  endorsing  the  full  program  in  all 
its  meanings. 

The  rent  supplement  program  is  a 
fraud.  In  the  first  place,  the  program 
is  not  aimed  at  providing  the  maximum 
number  of  low -cost  bousing  units.    The 
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admuusiratlon  is  not  Interested  In  hous- 
ing per  se  U  is  u.lerested  In  using  houa- 
l;iK  as  a  tofjl  for  economic  integration. 
The  proponents  of  this  scheme  are  in- 
terpsted  in  destroying  neighborhoods  and 
tampering  »ith  residential  makeup  of 
political  districts. 

If  this  administration  Is  really  Inter- 
'^st*d  la  providing  the  maximum  number 
if  low-cost  housing  units — If  it  really 
rares  ahjut  housing  needs  and  not  eco- 
!.omic  inietcraiion — it  would  be  building 
more  public  housing.  It  would  be  Im- 
provii.e  public  bousing — making  it  more 
.maKinative  and  humanizing  it  as  it  has 
been  done  In  Europe. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  rent 
sup;)iernf!its  are  a  much  more  expensive 
way  of  housing  the  same  family  than 
pub.c  housing  The  Government  pays  a 
premium  to  achieve  economic  integra- 
ti'in 

When  Mr  Ira  Robbins.  president  of 
the  Na:;oii.U  Ass4>clatlon  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  testified  before 
our  ^Subcommittee  on  Housing,  he  told 
u.s  ihai  the  average  subsidy  for  a  $4,000 
a  year  family  under  the  rent  supplement 
p-oirrain  would  be  $66  per  unit  per 
mmtn  But,  In  public  housing,  he  said. 
the  coft  would  be  $37  per  unit  per  month. 

Mind  you.  tvMce  as  many  families 
Aouid  be  housed  for  the  same  cost  if  the 
arin-.::!Lst ration  dropped  Its  plans  for 
economic  integration  and  concentrated 
on  pure  md  simple  housing  for  the  poor 

The  adminLstration  is  out  to  grab  mid- 
dle-income '.axes  and  use  them  to  sxib- 
sldize  tenanus  m  the  same  apartments 
that  ruiddie-incorae  people  are  scrimp- 
ins?  and  savinx  U)  afford.  All  of  this  will 
be  done  in  the  luune  of  economic  Integra- 
';on.  The  poor  families  that  could  have 
been  Riven  public  housing  will  be  sacri- 
ficed Thi=  Is  exactly  what  you  will  be 
voung  for  If  you  approve  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Economic  integration  Is  unfair,  its  un- 
just and  lt.s  uneconomic  and  the  admin- 
istration ought  to  have  the  courage  to 
put  Its  economic  Integration  plans  on  the 
IliM  instead  of  tallring  tripe  about  help- 
ing low-income  people  and  their  housing 
needs. 

L<H  me  make  another  point  crystal 
clear  Only  middle-income  level  housing 
can  profitably  be  built  under  the  rent 
.<;  ippiement  which  means  that  tenants 
who  are  .subsidized  will  be  subsidized  at 
greater  exfjerse  of  the  taxpayers. 

.According  to  some  experts,  rent  sup- 
plements would  have  to  be  boosted  to 
=;everal  billion  a  year  to  do  the  economic 
Integration  job  this  administration 
wanu^' 

A  vote  for  %\2  million  today  will  be  a 
vote  for  t:  t  buijest  Trojan  horse  ever 
dragsed  befo.e  tills  Congress. 

The  proixinents  of  this  program  say 
•hat  the  rent  supplement  program  has 
b<  ■■•A  chantjeri  to  make  it  workable.  It 
has  been  changed  alright — changed  to 
get  It  through  the  Congress. 

Tliev  will  tell  you  that  the  program 
'Mil  not  help  anyone  but  low-lnoome 
persons.  There  is  nothing  between  the 
present  regulations  and  complete  revi- 
sion but  Se<"reta.'-y  Weaver.  These  regu- 
lation.": fan  he  changed  at  any  time.  Be- 
sides.   «»    ar"    kidding    ourselves   If   we 


think  even  today's  regulations  are  any 
good. 

Let  me  give  some  shortcomings  in  the 
present  regulations. 

First,  there  is  no  dollar  limit  as  to  the 
amovmt  of  rent  subsidy  any  family  can 
receive. 

Secondly,  there  Is  no  limit  as  to  the 
percentage  of  any  family's  rent  that  can 
be  paid  by  subsidy.  It  could  be  25  per- 
cent. It  could  be  50  percent,  and  It  could 
be  more.  Because  unlike  public  housing, 
the  rent  supplement  program  does  not 
aim  at  providing  the  maximum  number 
of  units  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The 
rent  supplement  has  to  be  open  ended — 
it  has  to  be  without  dollar  subsidy  limi- 
tations— because  it  is  utilizing  uneco- 
nomic housing  units. 

If  the  program  was  aimeu  at  provid- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  low-cost 
units,  it  would  not  have  to  be  open- 
ended  because  there  would  be  do  question 
of  extravagant  subsidies.  The  open- 
ended  subsidy  provision  in  rent  supple- 
ments is  necessary  to  achieve  economic 
integration. 

There  is  another  loophole  In  the  regu- 
lations. The  Secretary  is  the  one  who 
defines  "income."  Income  is  whatever 
he  decides  it  is.  It  does  not  matter  what 
income  limits  are  set  If  the  definition  of 
what  is  income  and  what  may  be  ex- 
cluded in  calculating  it  is  left  up  to  him. 
This  unlimited  power  makes  the  income 
limit  meaningless. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  looks  at 
these  regulations  carefully  can  be  nolsled 
into  thinking  they  are  safe.  They  are 
not.  They  are  still  a  Pandora's  box  of 
tricks. 

If  the  administration  really  wants  to 
build  the  maximum  number  of  housing 
units  for  poor  pe<^Ie,  it  should  build 
high  rise  public  housing  units  in  our 
crowded  cities.  But  this  is  no.  the  goal. 
The  social  planners  have  Insisted  on 
economic  integration. 

I  think  economic  integration  is  unfair 
to  most  of  the  people  affected.  I  do  not 
see  why  middle-Income  people  should 
staffer  crushing  tax  burdens  so  that  other 
people  can  live  ii.  similar  apartments 
without  pco'ing  the  full  rental.  This  type 
of  thing  has  coUectivlst  overtones. 

I  object  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause it  Is  unfair  to  tax  the  typical  hard- 
working middle-Income  taxpayer  for  this 
sort  of  luxury  and  secondly,  because  this 
type  of  program  "discriminates  against 
the  bulk  of  the  low -income  people  need- 
ing housing. 

As  I  said  before,  twice  as  many  people 
could  be  housed  If  economic  integration 
was  not  being  given  priority  over  housing 
needs. 

The  question  before  the  House  Is  plain : 
Is  economic  integration  worth  this  kind 
of  imfaimess.  extravagance  and  discrimi- 
nation? That  is  the  $12  million  question 
we  are  voting  on  today. 

Let  va  not  be  fooled  by  the  proviso 
in  *.his  bill  which  says  that  rent  supple- 
ments cannot  be  used  In  communities 
without  community  development  plans 
This  proviso  is  supposed  to  keep  rent 
supplements  out  of  the  suburbs.  It  will 
not.    This  proviso  is  a  red  herring. 

The  administration  cannot  allow  rent 
supplements  to  be  kept  out  of  the  sub- 


urbs— this  is  the  keystone  of  the  admin- 
istration plans  for  economic  integration. 
The  proviso  Is  a  trick — so  do  not  be 
fooled  by  it. 

The  reason  the  proviso  has  to  be 
sacrificed  Is  that  the  rent  supplement 
scheme  will  work  only  If  supplements  can 
be  used  in  the  suburbs.  Only  221 1  d>  f 3) 
markets  Interest  rate  projects  can  be 
used  for  rent  supplements  and  It  Is  not 
economic  to  build  them  in  downtown 
areas.  They  must  be  built  in  the  out- 
skirts of  cities  and  in  the  suburbs. 

In  late  February,  Secretary  Weaver 
said  that  costs  would  be  kept  below 
$15,000  per  unit  for  rent  supplement 
housing.  The  archdiocese  of  New  York 
has  told  me  that  this  means  that  the 
program  can  be  used  to  build  units  only 
in  the  outskirts  of  cities  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs. This  Is  fine  for  the  administration 
because  that  Is  the  kind  of  housing  It 
wants. 

But  I  do  not  think  this  is  what  the 
Congress  wants.  Do  we  want  to  vote  for 
wasteful  constructi(»i  in  the  suburbs  to 
house  siibsidlzed  families  at  twice  the 
cost  of  downtown  public  housing? 

Let  me  take  my  owr  New  York  area. 
Rent  supplement  housing  will  not  be 
built  in  the  blighted  areas  of  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx.  Instead,  the 
program  will  be  used  to  push  economic 
integration  In  Staten  Island.  Queens  and 
the  north  Bronx — and  even  more  in 
places  like  Yonkers.  Pearl  River.  Glen 
Cove  and  nearby  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut suburbs. 

This  housing  will  be  built  in  wasteful 
fashion.  There  will  be  many  abui'.es  of 
Income  limits.  The  documentation  on 
this  is  available.  The  Washington  Post 
h&s  written  articles  on  how  FHA  Income 
limitations  have  been  maladmlnistered 
right  here  In  Washington.  We  can  be 
sure  that  rent  supplements — where  the 
FELA  resents  the  limitations — will  be 
more  slc^ipHy  administered.  Speaking 
of  sloppy  FHA  administration,  the  April 
Reader's  EMgest  has  a  very  Interesting 
article  entitled  "The  St«ich  at  FHA." 
It  seems  that  FHA  pays  wasteful  and  ab- 
surd prices  for  housing  no  one  wants, 
and  then  get  stuck  with  the  housing. 
The  article  went  on  to  say  that  one 
reason  FHA  likes  the  rent  supplement 
is  that  they  can  fill  up  these  lemon  proj- 
ects with  rent  supplement  tenants  to 
cover  up  their  mistakes. 

I  have  another  answer  to  this  whole 
problem.  It  is  this.  Let  us  defeat  the 
rent  supplement  appropriation  and  force 
the  administration  to  come  clean  and 
start  fresh.  I  am  sure  that  If  they  think 
about  it.  they  can  produce  a  program  that 
Is  aimed  at  housing  needs  and  not  eco- 
nomic Integration. 

The  people  do  not  want  rent  supple- 
ments. The  rent  subsidy  idea  was  over- 
whelmingly beaten  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
New  York  State  referendum.  All  the 
suburban  and  upstate  coimtles  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  it.  8o  did  my 
urban  Bronx  district  and  other  city  dis- 
tricts I  understand  that  out  of  dozens 
of  congressional  districts  surveyed  in 
questlonnsdres  not  one  favors  the  rent 
supplement. 

This  program  is  a  fraud.  It  seeks 
economic  integration  and  not  maximum 
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provision  for  low-Income  housing.  It 
looks  and  sounds  more  like  a  $12  billion 
than  $12  million  scheme. 

This  program  should  be  voted  down. 
The  people  have  spoken.  They  have  told 
us.  They  have  told  us  this  program  is 
wrong,  and  doubly  wasteful  while  we  are 
at  war.  I  wish  our  boys  in  Vietnam  could 
have  a  referendum  on  this  waste.  They 
would  tell  us  our  duty.  Let  us  show  the 
people  we  know  our  duty  by  defeating 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  we  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  new  Republican 
image  that  was  about  to  be  created.  We 
were  told  that  a  new  image  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  about  to  come  into 
being.  If  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  the  spokesman  for  the  new  Republican 
Image,  may  I  say  that  the  Democrats 
need  have  no  fear  in  the  forthcoming 
election.  The  Republican  hierarchy  has 
been  most  vociferous  In  stating  their  de- 
termination to  find  new  ways  to  win  the 
big  city  vote. 

Again  I  say  that  if  this  opposition  to 
rent  supplements  is  an  example  of  the 
way  the  Republicans  Intend  to  campaign 
in  the  cities  to  try  to  get  votes,  we  E)emo- 
crats  need  have  no  fear.  This  is  the  old 
hard  line  Republican  opposition  to  hu- 
man needs  and  presents  nothing  new. 

This  Is  an  example  of  the  ancient, 
typical  Republican  program  of  cutting 
expenditures  at  the  expense  of  human 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  program  that 
Is  vital  to  the  people  of  all  the  big  cities. 
It  Is  a  program  that  is  necessary  to  save 
marginal  neighborhoods  from  sliding 
into  slum  neighborhoods.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  offers  hope  to  the  people  who 
now  are  forced  to  live  in  slum  neighbor- 
hoods to  obtain  decent  housing  at  prices 
within  their  Income.  It  will  give  them 
the  chance — the  outside  chance  of  rais- 
ing their  children  in  decent  neighbor- 
hoods, of  carrying  out  the  promise  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  of  providing  housing 
for  all  American  families.  This  program 
will  permit  the  owners  of  old  housing, 
housing  which  desperately  needs  to  be 
rehabilitated  to  bring  new  housing  up  to 
date. 

For  months  I  have  been  working  with 
my  civic  and  neighborhood  groups  to 
find  the  channels  for  recovering  and 
giving  life  to  blighted  neighborhoods  and 
to  marginal  neighborhoods.  It  is  al- 
most Impossible  because  of  high  land 
and  construction  costs.  This  program 
offers  hope — It  offers  a  tool  to  the  people 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who. 
may  I  say,  refused  to  yield  to  my  side. 

Mr.  FINO.    My  time  was  limited. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course.  I  have  an 
unlimited  5  minutes.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York,  of  course,  had  only  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINO.  The  gentleman  apparently 
did  not  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say. 


Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  listened 
completely  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  to  say.  He  understood 
his  points  completely. 

Mr.  FINO.  Then  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  listened  and  listened  care- 
fully. I  said  that  under  the  regulations 
and  under  the  law  there  is  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
spent  per  unit,  and  that  limitation  Is 
$15,000  per  unit.  The  archdiocese  of 
New  York  City  stated,  and  I  am  sure 
the  archdiocese  of  Chicago  will  feel  the 
same  way  and  will  express  the  same 
sentiment,  that  with  labor  costs,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Chicago  Indicated,  and 
the  land  costs.  It  is  physically  Impossible 
to  build  any  of  these  projects  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  they  wUl  only  be  able 
to  be  built  In  the  outskirts  and  In  the 
suburbs.  The  gentleman  has  shown 
such  great  concern  about  housing  In 
Chicago.  I  appreciate  that  because  I 
am  also  concerned  about  housing  In  New 
York  City.  But  this  Is  not  the  program 
under  which  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  com- 
pletely wrong  because  this  is  the  pro- 
gram under  which  could  permit  it  to  be 
done  In  the  cities.  The  gentleman  advo- 
cated the  building  of  the  same  huge  high 
rise  public  housing  projects  rather  than 
this  program.  Again,  he  Is  wTong.  The 
only  way  that  you  can  get  away  from 
that  kind  of  Institutionalized  high  rise 
housing — and  every  expert  on  public 
housing  Is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
we  ought  to  get  away  from  that  kind  of 
public  housing — the  only  way  you  can 
get  away  from  housing  of  that  type  Is 
through  a  program  of  this  kind.  The 
poor,  the  disabled,  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
placed who  now  have  only  a  most  limited 
housing  market  desperately  need  this 
appropriation. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Harvey!  , 
who  last  year  led  the  fight  against  this 
program,  Mr.  Harvey  indicated  that  in 
view  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  regulations,  he  has  changed  his 
mind.  The  gentleman  Is  one  of  the  en- 
lightened Republicans  who  appreciates 
what  Is  happening  in  the  Nation's  cities, 
and  who  sees  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  cities  for  this  program. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  is  wrong  with 
building  this  tyi>e  of  program  In  subur- 
ban areas? 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  to  answer  that 
question  since  he  raised  that  point. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  finish  my  ques- 
tion. Are  not  these  people  of  low  income 
entitled  to  God's  sunshine  and  greener 
pastures?  What  is  wrong  with  building 
these  projects  in  suburban  areas? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  objected.  I  say  to  him  answer 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  have  no  objection  to  pro- 
viding adequate  and  suitable  housing  for 
poor  people.  But  under  this  bill  you  are 
providing  luxury  apartments  for  the  poor 
people. 


Mr.  YATES.  Luxury  apwtments? 
The  gentleman  has  a  strange  idea  of 
what  is  luxurious. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  a  very  knowledgeable  and  capable  Con- 
gressman. He  Is  on  om-  committee.  He 
does  a  splendid  job,  and  I  am  quite  sure, 
he  does  not  want  to  mislead  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  even  a  most  perfect  Con- 
gressman can  be  wrong  at  times. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  quite  sure  you 
are  correct.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  not  come  on  this  floor 
and  mislead  Members  on  either  side.  He 
knows  the  luxurious  high-rise  apart- 
ments that  he  speaks  ahout  being  used 
for  rent  supplementations  could  not  be 
used  because  the  law  provides  they  must 
be  used  only  where  there  Is  substantial 
rehabilitation. 

No  luxurious  apartment  can  be  used. 
It  has  to  be  a  modest-cost  structure, 

Mr,  YATES,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. Let  me  point  out  that  every  big 
city  In  this  country  has  declared  war  on 
slums.  How  are  they  going  to  eliminate 
the  slums  if  they  do  not  have  a  program 
of  this  tj-pe  to  help  them  do  It? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wjU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr,  BARRETT,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  knows  this.  There  are  100,000  per- 
sons waiting  to  get  Into  public  housing 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  Iwould 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  now  In  the  well  Is  one 
of  the  best  authorities  In  this  House 
on  public  housing.  When  I  came  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices, 
I  served  with  the  gentleman  from  Chi- 
cago before  he  left  the  Congress  a  few 
years  ago.  No  one  was  a  better  cham- 
pion, no  one  had  more  knowledge  of  this 
program  than  the  gentleman  who  Is  now 
In  the  well.  No  one  understands  the 
program  any  better  than  he  does, 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Chicago  whether  or  not  In  his  judgment 
he  believes  this  program  on  rent  sup- 
plements Is  a  better  program  than  pub- 
lic housing  in  the  long  run  and  is  prob- 
ably the  answer  to  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  that  now  occur  in  public  hous- 
ing? 
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Mr.  YATES     I  thank  the  gentlemftn 

for  his  encomium  I  chuik  tt  !■  lU  de- 
served, but  I  am  grateful  for  it,  never- 
theless 

For  years,  experts  In  the  field  of  hous- 
ing have  been  lookinfr  for  aitematives 
to  the  husfe.  hi(?h-rtse  buildings  In  the 
cities  with  which  people  of  low  Income 
are  housed.  Thla  proerram  is  one  of  the 
constructive  alternatives  which  ha.<;  been 
proposed  It  deserved  to  iiav  ■  a  trial 
That  is  all  we  seek  Every  uig  city  in 
the  country  needs  this  program  to  stop 
the  mounting  blight  and  decay  -r.  their 
older  neighborhoods.  Thf-  wa:.".  Ui 
eliminate  the  slums.  This  is  one  way 
they  csui  do  it  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
facts  about  the  program. 

Congress  authorized  this  new  approach 
to  better  housing  for  poor  people  last 
summer,  but  failed  to  provide  funds.  In 
my  district,  and  I  am  sure  this  Is  true  In 
yours  too,  there  is  great  interest  in  the 
rent  supplement  program,  and  people  are 
wondering  when  it  Is  going  to  get  under- 
way 

In  cities  like  my  own  city  of  Chicago. 
housing  for  poor  people  has  become 
critical  We  know  that  public  housing 
is  not  the  answer  although  It  can  con- 
tinue to  help  We  need  to  enlist  the 
active  support  of  private  enterprise  and 
the  support  of  public  spirited  private 
groups  to  help  wive  this  problem  before 
it  gets  worse 

That  is  why  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram IS  so  important.  For  the  first  time. 
we  have  found  a  way  for  private  enter- 
prise to  supply  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tar>'  housing  for  the  poor. 

At  the  same  time,  this  program  does 
not  penalize  poor  people  when  their 
situation  improves.  A  family  will  not  be 
forced  to  move  when  that  family's  in- 
come increases  The  family  can  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  same  living  unit  In- 
definitely, if  it  choos^^^  '.  >  i  '  so. 

However,  a-s  a  family's  Income  goes  up. 
the  rent  supplement  will  go  down.  The 
family  will  pay  25  percent  of  Its  Income 
toward  the  rent,  ar.d  the  supplement  will 
make  up  the  difference.  The  supplement 
will  be  paid  directly  to  the  housing  owner 
on  submission  of  monthly  statements  for 
tenants  who  have  been  previously  deter- 
mined by  FHA  to  meet  eligibility  require- 
ments, as  set  forth  in  the  law. 

Every  tenant  will  be  required  to  re- 
certify his  Income  once  a  year  FHA  will 
check  the  statements  of  Income  and  will 
make  adjustments  m  the  amount  of  sup- 
plement. In  addition,  each  lease  will  re- 
quire the  tenant  to  report  Immediately  if 
his  Income  increases  to  the  5x»int  where 
he  is  no  longer  eligible  for  a  supplement. 
But  as  I  said  before,  he  will  not  have 
to  move  even  if  fie  no  longer  receives  a 
supplement 

I  want  to  .see  private  enterprise  given 
a  chance  to  provide  housing  for  the  poor. 
Only  pilvate  nonprofit  groups,  limited 
dividend  orjjanlzatlons.  or  cooperatives 
can  spon.sor  rent  supplement  projects. 
They  will  be  subject  to  cost  certification 
and  rent  control,  and  sponsors  will  be 
carefully  screened  Uj  make  sure  they  are 
capable  of  suc^-essfuiy  developing  and 
op'^ratin.;  hou.sii;^  ^;r  .jCCts  for  low-In- 
come people. 


May  I  point  out  that  the  National  Aaso- 
datlon  of  Real  Estate  Boards  has  given 
Its  approval  to  this  program? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  Ytwk 
consider  this  group  as  the  one  which  fa- 
vors socialized  housing  ? 

We  cannot  afford  to  spend  money  for 
education,  job  training,  and  social  guid- 
ance, and  leave  the  poor  In  their  slimvs. 
Nor  can  the  Federal  Gtovemment.  or  the 
cities,  build  or  finance  the  housing  that 
Is  needed.  Rent  supplement  projects  will 
be  privately  built  and  owned,  they  will  be 
privately  financed  by  private  lenders  at 
market  interest  rates,  and  they  will  be 
privately  managed  and  operated.  They 
win  either  be  nonprofit,  or  profits  will  be 
strictly  limited  and  rents  will  be  con- 
troUed. 

Only  families  and  Individual;,  whose 
gross  income  Is  low  enough  to  qualify 
them  for  public  housing  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  rent  supplements.  In  addition, 
they  must  be  living  In  substandard  hous- 
ing now.  or  must  be  elderly,  handicapped, 
displaced,  or  victims  of  a  disaster  which 
has  destroyed  or  severely  damaged  their 
home. 

Both  new  housing  and  rehabilitated 
housing  will  be  eligible  for  rent  supple- 
ments. The  rehabilitation  must  be  sub- 
stantial. This  Is  not  a  bailout  program. 
Each  project  will  have  to  be  approved 
and  Insured  by  FHA. 

In  Chicago,  and  I  know  this  Is  true  in 
other  cities,  there  are  many  soimd  build- 
ings which  are  too  good  to  be  torn  down, 
and  which  could  be  rehabilitated  under 
the  rent  supplement  program  to  provide 
decent  housing.  Also,  there  are  sites 
where  new  housing  can  be  built,  even 
within  the  modest  cost  limits  that  will 
beset. 

Private  builders,  realtors,  lenders, 
churches,  and  other  nonprofit  groups, 
and  their  spokesmen  have  voiced  strong 
support  for  this  program.  It  is  unusual, 
and  very  significant,  in  my  opinion,  for  a 
program  of  this  kind  to  develop  such 
widespread  Interest  and  support. 

Since  last  summer,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  we 
In  Congress  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  program  carefully.  Rules  and 
policies  have  been  developed  for  Its  ad- 
ministration which  will  make  sure  that 
rent  supplements  will  go  only  to  low- 
Income  people,  as  Congress  Intended. 
Asset  Umitations  have  been  modified,  so 
that  only  those  with  assets  of  $2,000  or 
less  will  be  eligible  for  rent  supplements 
An  exception  will  be  allowed  for  persons 
62  years  of  age  or  older,  where  the  asset 
UmltaUon  will  be  $5,000. 

Income  limits  have  been  furnished  us 
for  all  of  the  larger  cities  and  many  of 
the  smaller  ones,  so  that  we  know  these 
limits  will  be  the  same  as  for  admission 
to  public  housing  in  the  same  cities. 
They  will  actually  be  lower,  because  gross 
Income  of  all  persons  in  the  family  will 
be  u.sed  to  determine  eligibility  for  rent 
supplements.  In  public  houMng,  most 
local  housing  authorities  permit  some 
deductions  for  children  and  other  de- 
pendents. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  urgent. 
The  unrest  In  our  cities  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  fester  In  the  slums  without  hope. 
The  time  to  do  something  about  it  is  now. 


I  orge  the  Houae  to  vote  up  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  made 
somewhat  of  a  political  issue  of  this  in 
accusing  the  Republicans  of  not  being 
Interested  in  these  pec^le  in  the  slums. 
I  think  this  is  an  unfair  accusation. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  Democrats 
have  had  the  control  of  this  House  for 
about  32  years.  They  have  done  nothing 
about  it.  That  Is  the  reason  why  the 
Republicans  are  beginning  to  move  into 
the  cities,  because  the  Democrats  have 
failed.  They  have  made  these  promises 
for  years  and  have  not  done  anything 
about  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  used 
my  name. 

Mr,  BOW.  No.  I  did  not.  I  called  him 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  Let  me 
point  out  to  the  gentleman.  It  Is  because 
of  the  programs  of  the  Democratic  Party 
over  the  last  32  years  that  so  many  Dem- 
ocrats are  elected  from  the  cities  and 
so  few  Republicans  are. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
gentleman  Is  mistaken  about  that,  and 
time  will  tell. 

Mr.  HAJIVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  It  eminently 
clear  at  this  point  that  the  Mr.  Harvey 
who  was  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  not  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  observation  that 
the  Republicans  who  win  the  big  cities 
do  so  \ay  going  around  constantly  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  they  are  running  on 
the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr,  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
remark  deserves  no  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Harvky]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Item  for  rent  supple- 
ments which  was  In  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  of  last  October  was 
deleted  chiefly  because  Congress  had 
done  such  a  poor  job  In  authorizing  the 
rent  supplement  program  in  the  legis- 
lation which  passed  the  House  on  June 
30th  of  last  year.  One  of  the  main  argu- 
ments against  the  bill  was  that  every- 
thing was  left  to  the  Secretary;  that  he 
had  too  much  discretion  in  administer- 
ing the  program.  The  regiilatlons  that 
were  promulgated  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  last  fall  were  the 
best  evidence,  in  my  Judgment,  that  these 
allegations  against  the  bill  were  well- 
founded.  It  was  obvious  that  the  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  had  become  not 
a  program  for  the  low  income  groups, 
but  a  program  for  the  rich. 

This  House  on  October  14,  1M5.  by  a 
vote  of  185  to  162.  made  clear  that  It  did 
not   approve  of  the  regulations  which 
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had  been  drafted,  nor  the  manner  in 
which  this  program,  was  g(rfng  to  be  ad- 
ministered. That  vote  reemphaslzed  the 
clear  language  contained  in  secUcui  101 
(c)  of  the  authorizing  legl^atlon;  name- 
ly, that  a  qualified  tenant  under  the  rent 
supplement  program  must  be  one  who 
had  an  Income  below  the  maximum 
amount  for  occupancy  In  public  hous- 
big.  In  other  words,  we  said  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  one  for  the  low  In- 
come groups  or  there  would  not  be  any 
program  at  all.  My  point  Is — that  lie- 
cause  Congress  was  willing  to  rise  up 
and  assert  its  authority;  to  stand  firm 
for  the  program  It  had  originally  In- 
tended; we  can  now  take  Pride  and  point 
to  a  much  better  program.  Several  Im- 
portant changes  have  been  made: 

First.  Income  limits  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  have  been  established. 
These  limits  are,  In  each  Instance,  with- 
in the  limit  set  for  public  housing  and, 
in  some  cases,  they  are  substantially 
below  that  of  public  housing. 

Second.  Stilngent  asset  limitations 
have  been  established.  Last  October,  I 
could  argue.  In  theory  at  least,  persons 
with  assets  of  $25,000  could  still  qualify 
for  the  program,  but  that  is  no  longer 
true.  Individuals  or  families  will  not  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  if  their  assets  exceed 
$2,000.  except  that  In  the  case  of  the 
elderly  the  applicable  limit  will  be  $5,000. 
This  Is  well  within  the  asset  limit  in  all 
localities,  and  substantially  below  the 
limit  in  many.  I  believe  it  is  a  reason- 
able requirement  to  qualify. 

Third.  In  addition,  specific  dollar 
rental  ceilings  and  mortgage  ceilings 
have  been  established,  l^ese  limita- 
tions make  clear  that  these  are  going  to 
be  low  cost  units. 

All  in  all,  I  believe  the  program  has 
been  substantially  improved.  I  point 
out  to  you  also  that  the  Nati<mal  As- 
sociation of  Read  Estate  Boards,  who  last 
fall  agreed  that  the  regulations  were  so 
loosely  drawn  that  they  could  not  sup- 
port the  program,  have  now  reversed 
themselves  and  they  completely  support 
the  present  effort. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  objections 
to  the  program  have  been  removed,  and 
It  can  still  be  argued  with  merit  that  too 
much  discretion  Is  within  the  adminis- 
trator; that,  at  best,  these  changes  are 
written  only  Into  the  regulations  and  not 
into  the  law;  and  that  the  regulations 
Uiemselves  can  be  changed  once  again 
by  the  administrator  just  as  swiftly  as 
they  have  been  In  the  past.  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  merit  In  this  argument,  but 
I  want  to  state  that  I  have  complete 
confidence  and  triist  In  the  honesty  of 
Secretary  Weaver  and  his  associates.  I 
point  out  to  you  that  it  was  their  basic 
honesty  in  promulgating  regulations  last 
fall,  before  the  program  had  been  prop- 
erly funded,  that  got  them  into  trouble. 
I  have  been  assm«d  by  Secretary  Weaver 
In  writing  that  these  changes  will  all  be 
Included  In  the  adminlstntioa  of  this 
new  program,  and  I  will  secure  permis- 
sion to  insert  a  copy  of  his  letter  Into  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
martts.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
these  changes  will  be  carried  out. 


To  many  of  you  who  still  do  have 
doubts,  however,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  rent  supplement  program  will  have 
to  be  funded  again  in  2  months  and  then 
again  each  year  thereafter.  I  personally 
Intend  to  keep  following  it  closely  in 
order  to  learn  how  well  it  does  the  job. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
there  is  in  America  a  great  need  for  low- 
income  housing.  I  feel  strongly,  as  Sen- 
ator Robert  Taft  so  aptly  stated  In  a 
^)eech  he  gave  on  January  25,  1&49.  and 
I  quote: 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  feel 
that  with  the  high  production  erf  which  we 
are  now  capable,  there  la  enough  left  over  to 
prevent  extreme  hardship  and  maintain  a 
mlnlmtun  rtandard  floor  under  aubelstence, 
education,  medical  care  and  houalng.  to  give 
to  all  a  minimum  standard  of  deeent  living 
and  to  all  children  a  fair  opportunity  to  got 
a  start  in  life. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  the  title  of  this 
speech  by  Senator  Taft.  which  was  given 
at  New  York  University  before  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration, 
was  "Private  Enterprise  Has  Not  Solved 
the  Housing  Problem."  Senator  Taft 
stsuichly  defended  public  housing.  Just 
listen  to  his  words: 

Many  have  denouBoed  public  boxistng  aa 
a  oommunisttc  or  socialistic  enterprlae.  Of 
oo^irse.  to  a  certain  extent  It  Is  true  that  it 
iB  socialistic  in  nature.  But  this  question 
of  socialism  is  a  relative  matter.  We  have 
long  socialized  our  ptibllc  education  In  tbe 
primary  ai>d  secondary  schools.  We  have 
•ociallaed  xoedlcal  care  to  the  ext^it  that 
we  provide  medical  care  to  the  poor  throng 
public  bocpltals.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  soclaltaed  medical  care  as  a 
whole,  or  the  medical  profMsion.  The  put}- 
11c  housing  program  la  In  no  aeose  a  soclal- 
t2aitlon  of  the  building  Industry,  or  of  the 
bousing  industry.  It  la  Intended  to  reach 
only  ikkoat  whose  Income  Is  ao  low  as  to  pre- 
vent tfaetr  renting  the  mtniitinm  of  decent 
housing. 

As  a  mayor  in  Michigan  I  found  that 
public  housing  was  a  useful  tool  In  meet- 
ing head  on  the  problems  of  both  low  in- 
come and  minority  groups.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  It  has  never  Interfered 
with  the  private  market  for  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  would  quarrel  with  the  statement 
that  this  program  is  now  vastly  Im- 
proved. Frankly,  I  believe  that  Congress 
ought  to  do  this  more  often.  It  serves  a 
useful  purpose  to  occasionally  send  a 
program  back  and  say,  "No,  this  Isnt 
the  way  we  intended  it  to  be  admin- 
istered." We  have  not  done  this  nearly 
enough  in  Congress. 

But  now  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram has  been  Improved,  I  think  we 
ought  to  recognize  the  need  for  low-in- 
come housing  that  exists  and  give  this 
program  a  chance  so  that  we  might  learn 
whether  U  can  assist  in  solving  the 
problem. 

The  $30  million  which  Secretary 
Weaver  requested  has  already  been  cut 
to  $12  million.  I  believe  this  Is  u  modest 
and  reasonable  sum  for  a  beginning. 
What  Senator  Taft  said  about  public 
housing  is  eqxially  true  about  this  rait 
supplement  program: 

It  Is  Intended  to  reach  only  those  whoee 
Income  la  so  low  as  to  pn-event  their  renting 
the  mlnlmam  of  decent  housing. 


Let  us  give  this  program  a  chance  to 
see  whether  it  can  help  provide  housing 
for  the  low-income  groups  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  the  following 
letter : 

The  SEcaxraar  or  Horsnra 

AKS  UBBAM  DETXLOPKKWT, 

Wiuhington,  D.C.,  March  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Jmucs  HAavxT. 
House  of  Representatives, 
vrashinffton.  D.C. 

Dkam  Ma.  Habvxt:  In  view  of  your  continu- 
ing Interest  in  the  rent  supplement  program. 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  Inform  you 
of  the  actions  we  have  already  tak«i  to  con- 
form this  program  to  the  Intent  of  the  Oon- 
grees.  I  also  want  to  give  you  my  firm  as- 
surance that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  administer  this  pro- 
gram' strictly  In  accord  with  that  Intent, 

With  resp«ct  to  Income  limits  under  the 
program,  we  have  eatiMlatwHl  maximum  dol- 
lar amounts  for  localities.  Tlieee  amounts 
are  In  each  Instance  within  the  Income  limit 
estabUahed  In  the  same  locality  for  public 
housing.  The  Income  limits  for  the  rent 
supplement  program  applicable  In  51  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  250.000.  and  In  20 
cltlea  with  a  population  under  that  figure 
are  enclosed. 

In  New  York  City  theae  limits  wUl  be  be- 
low those  eatabllsbod  locally  for  the  public 
housing  program  for  famUles  having  &ve  or 
noore  persona.  In  the  communltlea  wtiere 
there  Is  at  present  no  low-Income  public 
housing,  we  will  establish  by  appropriate 
surreys  what  the  income  hmlts  would  be  If 
such  a  program  were  active,  and  those  limits 
will  apply  to  the  rent  supplement  program. 

In  addition,  we  have  established  stringent 
asset  limitations.  Individuals  or  families 
will  not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  rent 
supplement  program  If  their  assets  exceed 
t2,(X>0,  except  in  the  case  of  the  elderly, 
where  the  applicable  limit  will  be  $S.OOO. 
This  Is  well  within  the  asset  limits  usually 
Imposed  in  the  public  housing  program  by 
local  bousing  authorities. 

To  help  assure  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  wlU  provide  ocily  bousing  of  modest 
standards,  we  have  Unpoaed  speciilc  doUar 
rental  and  mortgage  ceilings  that  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  any  locality.  ThMe  ceilings  will 
be  made  more  restrictive  In  each  Indlrtdual 
locality  where  lower  coat  levels  make  tighter 
mortgage  ceilings  and  monthly  rental  ceU- 
ings  possible.  These  will  be  determined  on 
the  baats  of  prototype  pro)ects  of  modest  de- 
sign and  costs.  8uch  items  as  swunmlng 
pools,  two  bathrootns.  and  air  conditioning 
will  not  be  permitted  In  theae  projects. 

PlnaUy,  our  procedures  wlU  require  annual 
reoertlOcation  of  the  Inoome  of  all  families 
(excapt  the  elderly,  who  are  exempted  from 
this  requirement  by  the  statute  > ;  atKl  In  ad- 
dition, we  wUl  require  families  to  report  in- 
tern Increases  in  Inoome  which  make  them 
ineligible  to  receive  rent  supplement  aaslst- 
ance. 

As  you  can  see.  we  have  made  a  careful  ef- 
fort to  restrict  tbe  rent  aupplament  program 
to  families  of  low  inoome  and  to  assure  that 
the   bousing  provided   is  of   mcxlest  design. 

In  administering  this  program,  we  will  of 
course  follow  tbe  intent  of  tl.e  Congreas  as 
eixpreaeed  during  the  appropriations  process 
as  waU  aa  during  the  enactment  of  the  en- 
abling law.  In  this  connection.  I  am  ertcioa- 
ing  for  your  information  tbe  statement  which 
I  presented  to  tbe  House  C!ommltte«  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  departmental  justifica- 
tion for  funds  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours 

BoaxBT  C.  Wbavbl 

Secretarji. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HobtonI  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   HORTON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  favor  of  the  rent  supplement  appro- 
priation   contained    in    this    bill.     The 
reasons  for  launching  this  program  were 
pressing   last    year,   when    we   voted   In 
favor  of  the  authorization  bill  for  rent 
supplements.     Today,  the  same  reasons 
exist,  and  they  dally  grow  more  urgent. 

So  many  of  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  are  outgrowths  of  the  exist- 
ence of  large,  ghettolike  areas  of  sub- 
standard housing.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems have  grown  more  serious  than  the 
housing  and  education  problems  In  which 
they  are  rooted.  Crime  and  unemploy- 
ment among  unskilled  and  underedu- 
cated  citizens  of  these  areas  have  become 
primary  and  costly  concerns  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  decade. 

The  rent  supplement  concept  has  the 
unique  feature  of  providing  decent  hous- 
ing to  low  Income  families,  while  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  break  down  the 
slumlike  uniformity  and  stagnation  of 
ifhetto  areas.  It  does  this  not  by  mam- 
moth and  testeless  public  housing  proj- 
ects which  do  little  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  poor  neighborhoods,  and  not  by 
setting  up  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
ghetto  landlord,  but  by  working  within 
the  private  enterprise  system  of  real 
estate  and  housing  development. 

The  real  estate  board  in  my  constltu- 
erit  city  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  has  forged  a 
profound  argument  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
gram Donald  A.  Lum,  a  realtor  euid 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Rochester  De- 
.elopment  Committee,  supplied  me  with 
this  statement,  which  because  of  Its 
.special  relevance  to  the  discussion  of  this 
appropriations  bill.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit It  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord: 
Statxiont  in    Favo«  or  th*  BxnT-Svmx- 

MrNT  Concept,  bt  ths  Rbai.  Eatatx  Board 

OF  RocRxsm.  N.Y. 

The  problems  are  not  basically  housing, 
not  basically  color;  the  problems  are  people 
and  neighborhoods.  Yet  the  problem  also 
la  our  whole  city  structure. 

The  city  is  a  complex  fabric  woven  from 
the  dreame,  Imagination,  skills,  sweat,  and 
the  wUl  of  the  people  who  live  there  and 
derive  their  livelihood:  who  use  and  con- 
tribute to  the  Industries,  commerce,  arts, 
religious.  educaUonal.  and  cultural  facilities. 

The  city  has  been  described  as  one  ot  the 
gre«t  achievements  of  man  because  the  city 
oan  be  created  only  through  the  cooperation 
and  utilization  of  the  energies  and  thoughts 
of  many  p>eople  of  diverse  Interests  and  back- 
KTOunds  working  toward  common  goals. 

As  realtors  we  are  convinced  of  the 
deelrablllty  and  feasibility  of  rebuilding  our 
cities,  of  renewing  those  sources  of  suength 
and  vitality  which  makes  thi^  city  the 
dynamic  living  organism  it  Is  today,  and  will 
be  increasingly.  In  the  futiu^, 

We  are  convinced  that  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  obsolescence  and  deterioration  to 
take  their  toll  completely  before  embarking 
on  programs  to  rebuild  those  areas  and  sec- 
tions which  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
to  the  rest  of  the  community.  We  can  af- 
ford to  pay  the  price.  We  are  wUllng  to  pay 
the  price  not  only  In  terms  of  money,  but 
In  terms  of  frustrations,  setbacks,  loss  in 
services,  and  conveniences  so  long  as  it  Is 
appeu'ent  that  what  we  are  doing  will  result 


in  neighborhoods  having  the  dynamic  stabil- 
ity required  for  the  healthy  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  families,  businesses.  Industries, 
churches,  schools,  and  other  institutions 
which  are  the  city. 

BAany  of  our  urban  problems  arise  today 
from  the  inability  of  people  to  establish 
themselves  as  an  Identifiable  part  of  the  com- 
munity. This  problem  becomes  increasingly 
acute  as  the  economic  pressures  resulting 
from  Inadequate  incomes  Increase  the  dif- 
ficulties and  the  uncertainties  surrounding 
the  Individual. 

Today,  inadequate  Income  is  most  fre- 
quently an  indicator  that  other  basic  prob- 
lems of  health,  training,  education,  or  at- 
titudes exist. 

It  Is  the  low  income  family  that  Is  most 
In  need  of  the  stabilizing  Influences  avail- 
able In  the  healthy,  estabUshed  neighbor- 
hoods. 

It  Is  these  sfune  stabilizing  influences  that 
low-Income  families  are  deprived  of  when 
the  urban  renewal  bulldoeer  goes  to  work, 
or  when  vast  public  housing  projects  are 
built. 

The  common  procedure  In  past  projects, 
such  as  the  two  In  Baden-Ormond  area  and 
the  numeroua  other  project*  including  in- 
ner loop,  and  civic  center,  has  been  for 
the  families  and  businesses  who  are  best 
able,  to  move  out  of  the  neighborhood  at 
the  earliest  indications  that  a  clearance  proj- 
ect would  take  place.  The  vacancies  left 
behind  frequenUy  were  filled  by  people  sub- 
stantially less  well  off  economically  and  gen- 
erally less  suited  to  carry  on  the  leadership 
functions. 

The  process  continued,  frequently  over  a 
period  of  3  to  3  years,  with  the  pro- 
portions of  newcomers  increasing  and  with 
practically  all  vesUges  of  stabilizing  influ- 
ences being  removed,  until  Anally  the  day 
came  when  the  bulldozers  took  over. 

As  the  famlUes  were  bulldozed  out  of  this 
neighborhood  Into  the  next,  they  found  that 
neighborhood  to  be  in  transition  also,  with 
the  more  able  families  leaving  and  single- 
family  dwellings  being  converted  for  occu- 
pancy by  two.  three,  and  four  families;  with 
apartments  being  turned  Into  rooms  and 
with  kitchens  and  bathrooms  being  shared 
by  several  persons  or  families.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  people  of  normal  Income,  normal 
health,  normal  comp>etency  could  face  these 
conditions  without  cracking  up. 

The  problem  frequently  is  compounded 
when  people  see  their  life  savings,  represented 
by  Investments  in  homes  and  businesses, 
wiped  out  or  at  least  seriously  depreciated  by 
the  costs  of  moving  and  by  the  inequities  of 
the  present  system  of  paying  for  these  prop- 
erties which  must  be  acquired  by  the  city. 

Realtors  are  aware  that  the  shocks  and 
problems  of  dislocation  must  be  minimized 
and  that  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  answer  all  ob- 
jections by  saying  that  you've  got  to  break 
the  eggs  In  order  to  make  the  omelet. 
After  all.  cities  are  for  people. 

We  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  diversity  of  the  people  and  of 
the  neighborhoods  which  comprise  our  city. 
We  recognize  further  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining a  traditional  landlord- tenant  rela- 
tionship between  people,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Oovernment  agency-client  relationship 
of  public  housing.  We  recognize  the  need  for 
ingenuity,  flexibility.  adaptablUty.  and  speed 
In  meeting  the  problems.  We  believe  this 
can  be  develoi>ed  when  private  enterprise  is 
offered  adequate  incentive.  Realtors  have 
long  favored  rent  supplement  concepts 
coupled  with  code  enforcement  as  a  means 
of  producing  housing  within  the  framework 
of  our  American  way  of  life  at  prices  and 
under  conditions  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
lower  Income  families. 

While  the  final  details  of  the  proposals  for 
rent  subsidies  endorsed  by  President  John- 
son have  not  been  finally  Ironed  out,  we  be- 
lieve the  proposed  PHA  rent  supplement  pro- 


gTfm,  provided  that  it  Is  limited  to  families 
within  the  ellglblUty  ranges  of  public  hous- 
ing, will  be  of  incalculable  assistance  In 
providing  bousing  for  elderly  families,  for 
families  displaced  by  governmental  action. 
for  the  physically  handicapped  and  for  those 
living  in  substandard  housing.  We  believe 
such  a  program  will  result  In  construcUon  of 
substantial  amounts  of  new  rental  housing 
and  rehabilitation  of  bousing  within  the 
inner  city  for  low-income  famlUee.  Such 
housing  would  pay  Its  full  share  of  local 
taxes  and  would  pay  going  interest  rates. 
Subsidy  would  be  to  the  mortgagor  rather 
than  to  Individual  tenants;  neighborhoods 
would  be  strengthened  rather  than  destroyed 
Many  Investors  and  nonprofit  organlzatlon.'i 
would  be  Interested  In  participation  In  this 
type  of  housing  development  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  It  is  most  needed. 

Pemwood  Village,  Ramona  Park,  and  Nor- 
ton Village  have  all  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
bility of  limited  profit  housing  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  form  of  subsidized  housing 
by  both  the  community  as  a  whole  and  the 
tenants  thecoselves. 

We  believe  that  a  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram together  with  the  Intelligent  admin- 
istration and  persistent  enforcement  of  the 
minimum  standards  housing  code  as  long  ad- 
vocated by  realtors,  offer  two  of  the  most  Im- 
portant tools  avaUable  for  rebuilding  our 
neighborhoods,  for  assuring  decent,  whole- 
some, adequate  housing  for  families  at  all  in- 
come levels,  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  dynamic  stability  and  the  diversity 
of  neighborhoods  required  for  a  healthy  com- 
munity. 

People  tend  to  seek  out  neighborhoods 
where  they  will  find  a  commuiUty  of  inter- 
ests similar  to  or  compatible  with  their  par- 
ticular aims  or  problems  at  that  particular 
stage  of  their  life.  As  their  interests  and 
requirements  change,  most  people  tend  to 
seek  neighborhoods  that  fulfill  their  require- 
ments at  that  time. 

Let's  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with 
people  whose  problems  are  not  the  usual 
ones,  whose  standards  are  not  necessarily 
compatible  with  the  middle-class  white 
standards  which  govern  the  conduct  of  major 
portions  of  the  city. 

Let's  concentrate  effective  services  In 
areas  where  they  are  needed.  Let's  have  the 
schools,  the  teachers,  the  police,  the  social 
services,  the  firemen,  the  city  officials  who 
are  ready  and  able  to  meet  the  challenges 
of   the   neighborhoods   that   are   "different." 

Let's  recognize  that  we  don't  solve  prob- 
lems by  building  huge  new  public  housing 
projects,  creating  new  ghettoe.  substituting 
Oovernment  agencies  for  normal  landlord- 
tenant  relationships.  We  can't  hide  our 
problems  in  these  projects  no  matter  how 
vast  nor  how  cleverly  concealed. 

We  can't  give  people  decent  housing  or 
decent  Jobs  or  decent  schools  or  decent  stores 
or  decent  government.  We  can  help  people 
to  achieve  these  goals  If  we  and  they  recilly 
want  them.  We  have  the  tools  if  we  will  use 
them.  We  have  a  city  dedicated  to  rebuild- 
ing. Liet's  use  the  proper  tools.  Let's  have 
the  will  to  do  the  job.  let's  rely  on  the  forces 
of  private  enterprise  operating  within  a 
framework  of  intelligent  government  partici- 
pation, and  community  responsibility.  Let's 
not  try  to  foist  these  problems  off  onto  the 
housing  authority  or  other  Government 
agency,  then  stand  back  and  say  we've  done 
the  best  we  could. 

In  closing  I'd  like  to  read  a  blUng  little 
poem  by  John  Clardi,  poetry  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review: 

"m  MT  FATHXa'S  HOUSE  THERE  ARE  A  FEW 
MANSIONS,  MORE  BOVXLS,  AND  PROaABLT 
XVKN    MORK    RANCH    HOUSES 

"Some  men  live  in,  say,  bouses  and  some 
In  their  own  monuments.  The  poor  live  in 
what  they  can  get;  the  rich,  in  what  they 
can   Imagine   of   themselves;    the   clerks,   m 
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what  they  are  told  to  Imacln*  through  the 
picture  wlxKlows. 

"Given  the  money  for  It.  a  man  can  begin 
to  buy  whatever  It  Is  that  furnishes  hla 
imagination.  Given  no  money,  he  is  left  to 
live  without  the  furnlttu*  for  his  own  atti- 
tudes. Given  some — more  or  I«e» — money,  a 
man  fits  bis  attitudes  to  the  ftirnlture  be  la 
:illowed  to  buy  with  what  he  Is  given. 

•Given  a  picture  window,  citizen,  make 
sure  it  looks  out  onto  somethtng.  Which  Is 
.Tlso  to  say,  out  from  sometblxtg,  preferably, 
I  suggest,  a  self. 

"John  Ci*«Dt, 
"Poetry  editor, 
"The  Saturday  Reviev." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  PkxltI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  anyone 
has  been  deluded  Into  believing  that  the 
Johnson  controlled,  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress intends  to  heed  the  danger  signs  of 
inflation,  this  bill  should  disillusion  them. 
Today  for  the  second  time  since  Con- 
gress convened  last  January,  this  House 
of  Representatives  is  called  on  to  vote 
money  under  a  supplemental  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  President  Is  now  saying 
that  he  did  not  ask  for  enough  money  last 
year;  either  that  or  in  other  cases  he  de- 
hberately  withheld  his  request  for  money 
for  other  reasons — some  perhaps  Justi- 
fied, some  not — but  the  result  in  either 
case  was  to  make  the  budget  deficit  ap- 
pear smaller  when  it  was  submitted.  In- 
stead of  the  $5.3  billion  deficit  as  origi- 
nally estimated,  now  it  looks  like  it  will 
run  $6.4  billion. 

Aside  from  the  various  reasons  that  re- 
sulted In  this  bill  and  the  $2'^  bllUon  it 
would  appropriate,  as  I  said  at  the  start. 
It  now  becomes  clear  that  the  Johnson 
administration  Ls  In  no  mood  to  cut  down 
domestic  spending  or  to  defer  new  domes- 
tic programs  even  in  the  light  of  the 
spirallng  costs  of  Vietnam. 

For  example,  this  bill  cotUains  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  controversial  new  rent  sup- 
plement program  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  a 
family's  rent  in  certain  cases.  Thereby 
the  Federal  Oovernment  wUl  embark 
and  be  on  its  way  with  the  new  L.B.J. 
40-year,  %6  billion  Great  Society  pro- 
gram. 

Also  in  this  bin  Is  $10  million  for  the 
new  Federal  Teachers  Corps  under  which 
the  UjS.  Commissioner  of  Education  will 
recruit.  Indoctrinate,  and  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  a  group  of  schoolteachers  and 
thereby  could  well  Initiate  a  new  en- 
croachment Into  local  schools. 

I  oppose  these  new  programs  as  such, 
but  aside  from  that,  at  this  time  It  seems 
especially  ill  advised  for  Congress  to  fan 
the  fires  of  Inflation  with  new  costly 
programs.  In  this  connection,  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  has  reported  living  increases 
so  that  it  costs  a  ftmilly  of  four  about 
$18  more  a  week  to  meet  Its  expenses 
this  year  than  It  did  a  year  ago.  The 
situation  requires  fiscal  restraint  by 
Government  or  increased  taxes  or  per- 
haps both. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration,  as 
someone  said,  wants  to  discipline  the 
people  instead  of  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  represents  much  unnec- 
essary  Goveniment  domestic  spending 


and  onlesB  sitetantiany  reduced  I  intend 
to  vote  agabiflft  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  particular  feature  among  sev- 
eral In  this,  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1&66.  which  we  can  do 
particularly  well  without  at  this  time.  I 
refer  to  the  provision  for  funds  to  start 
up  a  new  program  of  subsidies  for  rent. 

Ttils  program  was  rejected  last  year 
when  Ccmgress  refused  to  provide  funds 
for  it.  I  voted  against  both  the  authori- 
zation of  the  program  and  the  funds  to 
start  it  up.  All  the  reasons  which  ap- 
plied then  are  just  as  valid  today.  In 
addition,  extraordinary  new  costs  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam  have  been  added  to  the 
burdens  of  the  American  people.  And, 
if  that  were  not  enough,  the  country  is 
facing  a  serious  threat  of  inflation. 

This  Is  not  a  time  to  embark  on  new 
programs  of  doubtful  value  and  enor- 
mous, nearly  Incalculable  potential  cost 
to  the  people.  This  is  a  time  for  pru- 
dence; a  time  to  husband  the  resources 
of  the  Nation;  a  time  to  con.serve,  to 
tighten  our  belts;  a  time  to  bend  aU  our 
efforts  to  the  immediate  tasks  of  defense 
and  vital  domestic  programs. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  prudence  that  I 
voted  last  week  against  commencing  the 
construction  of  a  mansion  for  the  Vice 
President.  That  measure  did  not  fit  the 
sense  of  priority  we  must  have  in  these 
times.  This  rent-subsidy  program  does 
not  fit  it  either. 

What  a  paradox  is  presented  In  this 
bill.  Last  year,  Congress  voted  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  new  housing  facili- 
ties for  our  men  in  uniform.  The  ad- 
ministration put  these  spending  plans  on 
the  shelf  as  an  economy  measure.  But 
now  it  ccanes  to  us  seeking  permission 
to  begin  a  wholly  new,  unproven  civilian 
housing  program.  This  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  nor  does  it  fit  my  Idea  of 
justice. 

PBOPLX  OPPOSK  RXNTICAKK 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  re^xmsible  poll  I 
have  seen,  including  one  that  I  ccmducted 
myself,  indicates  clearly  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  expose  the  concept  of  sub- 
sidized rent.  The  feeling  appears  to  be 
overwhelming  in  my  district.  After  the 
vote  last  year,  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  postal  patrons  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Hampshire.  To 
the  question  concerning  rent  subsidies, 
"In  general  do  you  favor  President  John- 
son's proposal  to  subsidize  rent  for  low- 
income  families  in  lieu  of  additional  pub- 
lic housing?",  1,528  answered  "yes"  and 
4.339  answered  "no." 

It  is  true  that  since  the  defeat  of  rentl- 
care  last  year.  Federal  authorities  have 
modified  their  regulations.  Under  the 
plan  before  us  today.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  high-income  families  or  families 
with  small  fortunes  to  qualify  for  the 
Federal  aid,  but  the  limits  are  still  ex- 
cessive. In  any  event,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  what  can  be  made  by  regula- 
tions can  be  changed  by  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  defer  this  prop- 
ositiOQ;  let  us  exercise  economy,  pru- 
dence, and  commonsense  by  rejecting 
this  new  spending  plan. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posal before  us  today  is  to  modestly  fimd 


a  privately  owned,  privately  operated, 
and  privately  financed  bousing  program. 
The  Federal  Government  la  involved  only 
to  the  point  of  providing  some  small  as- 
sistance to  low-inc<Mne  famlUes  aiKl  in- 
dividuals in  order  to  insure  they  may  be 
able  to  participate  In  the  privately  fi- 
nanced, owned,  and  operated  housing 
that  will  become  available  under  this 
program. 

When  you  consider  the  potential  of 
the  program,  you  quickly  realize  that 
rent  supplements  could  provide  the  key 
to  the  problems  that  have  plagued  public 
housing  for  so  many  years.  For  the  first 
time,  we  are  recognizing  that  only  with 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  pri- 
vate segments  of  our  economy  wUl  we  be 
able  to  make  available  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  decent  housing  for  the  poor.  For 
this  reason,  the  pi'ogram  has  the  support 
of  the  National  Real  Estate  Association, 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

What  actually  is  involved?  What  are 
the  specifics?  First,  who  is  eligible?  The 
persons  eligible  for  rent  supplement  pay- 
ment are  those  of  low  Income  who  are 
displaced  by  governmental  action;  those 
who  are  elderly;  physically  handicamied; 
and  those  who  are  living  In  substandard 
housing,  or  housing  destroyed  or  exten- 
sively damaged  by  a  natural  disaster. 

What  are  the  ii\come  lliQitatlons?  In- 
come limitations  are  the  ssune  or  below 
those  who  are  eligible  for  federally  aided 
low  rent  public  housing  programs.  For 
example.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  largest  city 
In  the  State  of  California,  a  family  of 
four  whose  income  is  $4,300  a  year  or  less 
would  be  eligible.  Total  assets  of  the 
family  could  not  exceed  $2,000.  Assets 
of  the  eligible  eldeily  could  not  exceed 
$5,000. 

What  If  a  family's  income  increases? 
All  those  who  receive  payments  will  be 
required  to  report  immediately  any  in- 
creases in  income  that  would  make  them 
ineligible  for  fui^her  payments.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  an  annual  recertlflca- 
tion  of  Income  that  virlll  result  In  a  corre- 
sponding adjustment  of  rent  supplonent 
payments. 

What  kind  of  housing  will  be  Included? 
Any  type  of  new  or  rehabilitated  resi- 
dential projects  are  eligible.  However, 
mortgage  and  rent  limitations  will  re- 
quire that  the  housing  be  modest  and 
economical.  FHA  will  guarantee  the  de- 
velopment of  such  housing  at  5V4  per- 
cent, plus  the  one-half  of  1  percent 
mortgage  Insurance  premium.  Already 
In  California  some  17  different  housing 
projects  are  being  contemplated,  housing 
close  to  5,000  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  program  any 
eligible  low-income  family  would  have  to 
put  25  percent  of  their  monthly  income 
toward  rent.  This  rent  payment  would 
go  directly  to  the  landlord,  and  the  Gov- 
errunent  would  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Foley,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Washington 
Bureau  pwinted  out  in  an  excellent  article 
in  the  February  27,  1966,  edition  of  the 
Times  that  most  of  the  opposition  di- 
rected against  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  on  the  basis  of  monimiental  mis- 
understanding.    Those  who  oppose  the 
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program  say  that  It  Is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  traditional  American  pre- 
cepts. Bur.  as  Mr.  Foley  points  out  In 
hi.s  artic;e  our  history  is  full  of  examples 
of  our  Government  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance, in  order  to  make  even  stronger  the 
private  segments  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Foley  rightly  points  out  that  the 
rent  supplement  program  is  not  a  de- 
parture in  policy,  but  rather  an  imagina- 
tive continuation  of  Government  support 
for  past  programs  such  as  railroad  and 
airline  expansion,  oil  depletion  allow- 
ances, and  aid  to  the  maritime  industry. 
In  each  case.  Mr.  Foley  points  out.  Gov- 
ernment help  was  forthcoming  and  ap- 
preciate! on  the  basis  that  it  was  In  the 
broad  national  Interest  to  maintain  these 
ir.du-stnes  And.  as  Mr.  Foley  suggests, 
It  us  In  our  broad  national  interest  to  get 
the  poor  out  of  substandard  housing. 

Most  crucial  in  this  plan  is  its  imagl- 
viatlve  program  for  partnership  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  This  fact  itself  is 
Important  not  only  because  private  enter- 
prise Is  the  pillar  of  our  economic  suc- 
cess, but  also  because  local  cities  will  not 
suffer  any  decrease  in  revenues  as  a  re- 
sult of  pubUc  housing  not  be«u-lng  their 
=;hare  of  the  tax  burden  as  Is  now  the 
ca.se 

Mr  Foley  concludes  his  article  by  com- 
menting that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram is  certainly  worth  a  try.  I  am  in 
full  agreement. 

Mr  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  I  Intend  to  vote  In 
favor  of  todays  supplemental  appropria- 
tion because  I  support  the  programs 
which  it  is  primarily  for,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  I  do  so  with  grave  reservations 
concerning  that  portion  of  these  funds 
that  will  be  used  by  the  selective  service 
system. 

I  still  feel,  as  I  felt  when  I  voted  against 
a  4 -year  extension  of  the  draft  In  1963. 
that  a  full  review  of  the  program,  pro- 
cedures necessity,  and  effect  on  civilian 
:r.anpower  needs  should  be  conducted. 
This  study  should  be  made  within  the 
next  year  before  Congress  Is  asked  to 
vot^  on  another  extension  in  1967. 

The  in.equitles  of  a  system  that  may 
have  been  equitable  in  1940,  when  the 
law  uas  first  psissed.  are  becoming  more 
and  more  evident.  Most  of  these  dis- 
criminatory aspects  are  not  the  fault  of 
the  selective  service  boards  or  the  officials 
of  the  selective  service  system.  They  are 
the  result  of  changes  In  the  Nation's  so- 
cial structure 

Mexican -Americans.  Negroes.  and 
tho.se  persons  generally  in  the  less  affluent 
sector  of  our  society,  bear  a  heavier  bur- 
den than  most,  simply  because  they  do 
not  qualify  for  or  cannot  afford  the 
methods  of  obtaining  deferment  status — 
primarily,  attendance  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

I  recertiy  discovered  another  problem 
that  is  the  result  of  our  failure  to  update 
procedures,  whether  or  not  It  actually  re- 
sults in  discriminatory  selection  proce- 
dures it  certainly  could  have  such  impli- 
cations, and  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
corrected 

The  problem  Involves  the  fact  that  In 
the  areas  in  Los  Angeles  County  where 
we  have  tui  extremely  heavy  concentra- 
tion    of      Mexican-American     citizens, 


there  are  thi^e  selective  service  boards 
operating,  and  only  one  member  from 
these  boards  Is  of  Mexican-American 
descent.  In  fact.  In  all  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  with  more  than  600.000  Mexi- 
can-American citizens,  there  seems  to  be 
only  this  1  draft  board  member  from 
this  ethnic  background. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  contacted 
the  Selective  Service  System  concerning 
this  situation  and  have  received  full  co- 
operation and  courtesy.  It  appears  that 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  corrective 
action  In  the  near  future.  But.  this 
leads  me  to  wonder  what  the  situation  Is 
In  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Other  discriminatory  aspects  are  well 
known.  Little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  seeking  alternatives  to  the  draft.  It 
Is  not  known  what  effect  the  new  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  will 
have  on  enlistments.  The  rash  of  draft 
card  burnings  and  demonstrations  are 
an  indication  of  the  need  for  a  complete 
review.  The  present  system  of  practical- 
ly autonomous  local  boards  results  In  the 
deferment  or  drafting  of  some  men  In 
some  communities  who  would  have  been 
given  a  different  status  In  a  different 
community.  For  Instance,  married  men 
in  one  community  are  drafted,  while  an- 
other community  with  a  surplus  of  quali- 
fied single  men  does  not  have  to  take 
any  married  men  to  fill  the  quote. 

Adequate  pay  scales  and  other  incen- 
tives may  be  less  expensive  than  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  The  cost  of  the 
high  turnover  of  personnel  In  the  armed 
services  may  be  higher  than  the  cost  of 
making  career  service  more  appealing. 
This  could  also  give  us  a  defense  capa- 
bility manned  by  more  experienced  and 
better  trained  soldiers  In  general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  a  change. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  tis,  the  second  supplementel  ap- 
propriations bill,  conteins  a  controver- 
sial item.  I  refer  to  the  rent  supplement 
progrsun.  Last  year  I  opposed  the  pro- 
gram as  presented  and  particularly  be- 
cause of  its  proposed  loose  and  generous 
application.  But  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed rules  said  regulations  now  make  it 
clear  most  of  my  former  objections  have 
been  met.  It  Is  now  clear  that  In  no  case 
will  Income  limits  be  above  those  estab- 
lished for  low-rent  public  housing.  It  is 
now  clear  that  in  addition  to  having  a 
low  Income  those  qualifying  must  either 
be  elderly,  handicapped,  displaced  by 
Federal  project,  the  victim  of  a  natural 
disaster  or  living  in  slum  housing.  These 
are  stringent,  restrictive  qualifying  pro- 
visions. I  agree  with  them.  I  now  find 
a  program  which  will  be  In  the  national 
Interest.  I  might  add  that  I  see  also  the 
possibility  that  this  will  replace  public 
housing  which  would  meet  with  my  ap- 
proval. This  approcu:h  has  a  free  enter- 
prise flavor  to  it  which  I  like. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  the  proposal 
as  presented. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  March  22,  1966,  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
a  policy  stetement  regarding  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966  was  adopted.  As  chairman  of 
the  Policy  Committee,  I  would  like  to  in- 


clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  this  statement: 

Rl3»UBlJCAN  POLICT  COMMITTEK  STATIMElfT  ON 

THK  Second  Supplemental  AppROPaiA-noNs 
BtLi.  rom  Fiscal  Yka>  1966 

It  la  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  adxxUnlstration  Is  engag- 
ing In  a  tragic  gr&me  with  this  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, the  stakes  In  this  game  may  be 
the  American  economic  system  that  has  pro- 
duced unparalleled  opportunities  and  abun- 
dance (or  our  people. 

In  recent  weeks  a  combination  of  alarm- 
ing factors  have  created  grave  concern  over 
this  country's  economic  condition.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  wholesale  price  Index  Increased 
0  7  percent,  the  sharpest  rise  since  the  Ko- 
rean war.  The  cost  of  living  continues  to 
mount.  A  recent  Galliip  poll  reported  that, 
according  to  the  American  public's  own  ap- 
praisal of  living  costs.  It  takes  a  family  of 
4  about  (18  more  a  week  to  get  along  this 
year  than  It  did  a  year  ago.  And  this  Is  at 
a  time  when  this  country  Is  experiencing  the 
effects  of  accumulated  deficits  of  6  years 
of  unbalanced  budgets  and  sharply  increas- 
ing defense  denuinds. 

In  spite  of  this  serious  Inflationary  situa- 
tion and  the  splrallng  costs  of  a  massive 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  insist  upwn 
a  large  number  of  new  programs. 

For  example.  In  thU  bill  there  is  money 
for  rent  supplements  and  for  the  Federal 
Teachers  Corps.  This  Is  money  that  was  re- 
quested, considered,  and  then  rejected  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

Once  an  appropriation  Is  made  for  rent 
supplements,  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  on  Its  way  to  a  40-year,  (6  billion  pro- 
gram. Also,  even  though  the  proposed  regu- 
lations governing  allowable  Income  limits 
and  assets  have  been  tightened  since  last 
year.  If  funds  are  appropriated.  Congress 
win  have  little  or  no  control  over  future 
regulations. 

The  Federal  Teachers  Corps  has  had  an 
even  more  checkered  career.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  only  one  witness  testified 
on  this  proposal.  It  then  was  added  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  by  the  Senate.  House 
Republican  conferees  refused  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report  and  moved  to  recommit  the 
report  with  Instructions  to  delete  the  Teach- 
ers Corps.  Thereafter,  the  $13.2  million  that 
would  have  been  used  to  finance  the  Teachers 
Corps  was  removed  from  an  appropriation 
measure. 

Objections  to  the  Teachers  Corps  center 
on  the  fact  that  it  wUl  be  a  federally  financed 
project  m  which  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  the  extraordinary  authority 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and  pay  the  salary 
of  teachers  and  then  rhooae  the  district,  from 
among  those  that  apply,  in  which  such  teach- 
ers would  be  assigned.  Certainly,  this  Is  a 
new  and  dangerous  extension  of  Federal 
power  Into  local  school  districts. 

The  record  now  reflecU  that  in  fiscal  1966 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration  un- 
derestimated the  escalating  Vietnam  military 
needs  by  915  billion.  And  this  undoubtedly 
will  be  repeated  In  fiscal  1967.  Until  such 
time  as  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Vietnam 
coats  Is  forwarded  to  Congress,  all  new  and 
nonessential  spending  must  be  curtailed. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  Ixjth  reckless 
and  dangerous  to  feed  the  fires  of  Inflation 
as  this  appropriations  bill  would  do.  Cer- 
tainly. In  this  period  of  grave  uncertainty, 
new  starts  on  broad  and  expensive  programs 
shotild  not  be  called  for  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  In  times  such  as  these 
new  spending  requests  should  be  contained 
in  a  regular  appropriation  request  and  given 
the  careful  scrutiny  they  deserve. 

All  too  often,  the  democratically  controlled 
Congress  has  earned  Its  rubberstamp  char- 
acterization. It  has  winked  when  the  occa- 
sion   demanded    firmness.     It    has    grinned 
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when  it  should  have  gagged.  We  hope  that 
this  time  Congress  will  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  VTVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  today  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
rent  supplement  program  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program  can  provide  an 
effective,  efficient,  economic,  and  needed 
new  tool  In  the  so  far  losing  battle  to 
eliminate  the  exteioslve  neighborhoods 
of  decrepit  and  overcrowded  housing 
still  persisting,  still  growing  In  this  Na- 
tion. This  trial  program,  conceived  and 
proposed  as  a  hopeful  potential  alterna- 
tive to  the  yet  insufficient,  trouble-filled 
conventional  public  housing  program, 
relies  on  and  stimulates  locally  planned, 
locally  financed,  and  locally  supervised 
efforts  to  construct  and  renovate  ade- 
quate housing,  under  private  and  coop- 
erative ownership.  Surely  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  social  upheavals 
which  in  recent  years  have  beset  our 
cities  is  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  the 
situation  which  millions  of  our  low-In- 
come city  families  perceive  themselves 
In  today.  This  bill,  providing  limited 
funds  to  allow  an  experimental  program 
to  get  underway,  deserves  the  support  of 
all  Members  who  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  disturbing  evolution  of  our 
cities. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dis- 
cussing the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  declared : 

It  will  provide  the  first  real  taet  of  whether 
Congress  is  willing  to  build  a  Great  Society 
at  home  and  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam  at  the 
same  time. 

In  other  words,  the  issue  is  clear  and 
simple — can  we  afford  guns  and  butter 
as  the  President  believes,  or  is  now  the 
time  for  a  sober  reassessment  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities faced  as  we  are  with  a 
major  war  and  wUd  Inflation?  Shall  we 
spend  more  for  the  Great  Society  at 
home?  Shall  we  spend  more  to  defend 
our  interests  abroad?  Shall  we  go 
further  into  debt  thus  fanning  Inflation? 
Should  we  reduce  some  of  the  low-pri- 
ority programs?  And,  last  but  certainly 
not  the  least  of  the  many  questions  fac- 
ing us  Is  "will  a  tax  hike  be  necessary?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  supple- 
mental defense  appropriations  bill  last 
week  to  finance  the  war  effort,  and  I 
shadl  continue  to  support  our  boys  in 
Vietnam.  I  support  much  of  this  bill 
Including  the  100-percent  funding  of  the 
Impacted  school  aid  despite  opposition 
from  the  White  House  and  plans  to  cut 
next  year's  school  aid  by  half. 

But  I  shall  not  support  the  highly 
questionable  rent  supplement  program 
or  the  unpopular  Teachers  Corps  as  con- 
tained in  tills  bill.  I  shall  not  support 
new,  unnecessary,  and  low-priority  pro- 
grams that  will  fan  the  firea  of  inflation 
through  increased  Government  spending. 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of 
these  two  programs,  we  find  that  Con- 
gress last  year  refused  to  provide  funds 
for  both  in  spite  of  the  pressure  placed 
upon  us  to  railroad  it  through  with  the 
rest  of  the  Great  Society  proposals. 
Originally,  the  President  asked  for  $30 
million  to  start  a  rent  subsidy  program 
that  would  grow  In  4  short  years  into  an 


annual  $150  million  outlay.  Multiply 
that  times  40  years  as  requested  and  you 
get  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
new  proposal.  In  It  the  administration 
suggested  that  a  family  should  not  pay 
more  than  a  quarter  of  their  wages  for 
rent,  and  anything  above  and  l)eyond 
this  arbitrary,  bureaucratic  determina- 
tion would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Loose  wording  permitted  In- 
dividuals with  salaries  up  to  $10,000  In 
New  York  City  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
monthly  subsidies.  For  example,  a 
family  earning  $9,600  annually  or  $800  a 
month  should  pay  only  $200  for  rent,  but 
should  they  desire  to  rent  a  $250  apart- 
ment Uncle  Sam  would  pick  up  the  $50 
difference.  Not  only  this,  but  the  orig- 
inal administration  plan  allowed  individ- 
uals to  have  tissets  up  to  twice  the  an- 
nual Income.  Thus  our  friend  with  an 
income  of  nearly  $10,000  could  have  al- 
most $20,000  In  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
assets  and  still  get  Federal  payments  for 
his  rent  while  his  home-owning  neighbor 
struggles  to  pay  his  mortgage. 

Now  socialism  is  something  you  do  not 
talk  much  about,  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment provides  for  everything  from  the 
womb  to  the  tomb,  and  then  proposes 
to  pay  for  housing  too,  I  contend  we  are 
destroying  the  Individualism  that  made 
this  country  great  and  the  private  Initia- 
tive displayed  by  our  present  system  of 
home  ownership  and  personal  payment 
of  rent.  This  is  why  I  and  184  of  my 
colleagues  last  October  refused  to  vote 
for  funds  for  this  boondoggle  against  the 
163  faithful  mustered  by  the  President 
and  his  Democrat  leaders  In  the  House 
of  Representetlves. 

In  the  face  today  of  all  this  the  ad- 
ministration marches  back  up  Capitol 
Hill  with  a  plan  to  supplement  rent. 
This  bill  carries  a  request  for  $12.1  mil- 
lion as  a  sterter  and  limits  the  recipients 
to  public  housing  eligibility  incomes  as 
an  added  Inducement  to  get  the  needed 
votes.  This  is  a  transparent  giilse  to 
slip  through  a  program — buried  among 
dozens  of  others — that  Congress  has 
previously  rejected  overwhelmingly. 

But  there  is  a  logic  in  this  apparent 
madness.  If  Congress  refuses  to  go 
along  many  of  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  can  claim  they  have 
thwarted  the  President  and  emerge  as 
champions  of  economy,  free  enterprise, 
and  individualism.  Those  who  support 
the  bill  can  claim  the  original  request 
has  been  cut  and  the  regulftions 
tightened  thus  msOdng  them  believers 
who  have  followed  thrift  and  economy. 
This  is  blatant  hypocrisy  in  my  humble 
opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  must  learn 
from  history  not  to  ignore  it.  In  the 
early  thirties  while  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  that  terrible  depression.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  eloquently  proclaimed 
that  one-third  of  this  Nation  was  "ill 
fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  housed."  Now 
after  over  30  years  of  experience  In 
public  housing  our  President  In  his  stete 
of  the  Union  message  declares: 

In  some  of  our  urban  areas  we  must  help 
rebuild  entire  sections  and  neighborhoods. 

If  we  believe  what  we  are  told,  we  are 
as  bad  off  today  as  we  were  in  1934. 


The  President  In  the  same  message 
said  "we  must  change  In  order  to  master 
change."  Certainly  It  Is  time  for  a 
change  away  from  the  failures  of  the 
past  and  for  a  change  back  to  the 
proven  tenents  of  private  initiative,  self- 
reliance,  and  free  enterprise.  The  high- 
ly respected  Barron's  Business  tt  Finan- 
cial Weekly  magazine  recently  steted : 

For  a  generation  cities  have  been  defaced 
with  thousands  of  public  housing  projects 
wlilcb  offlclals  now  candidly  Ul>el  "high-rise 
ghettos." 

We  must  learn  if  we  hope  to  Improve 
as  we  change. 

And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  change  to 
master.  Since  Congress  last  defeated 
the  rent  supplement  request  the  ad- 
ministration has  escalated  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  gnawing  flames  of  In- 
flation have  burst  Into  full  flame. 

Last  week  we  approved  over  $13  billion 
more  for  Vietnam  because  the  original 
request  was  deliberately  kept  low  so  the 
budget  would  look  balanced  and  more 
could  be  set  aside  for  unproven  poverty 
programs.  This  also  kept  the  deficit 
down  to  under  $2  billion  so  that  the 
administration  could  claim  a  victory, 
after  all  it  could  have  been  much  more. 
This  Is  hyixjcrisy  to  claim  a  savings  be- 
cause the  debt  Is  less  while  the  books 
are  still  going  further  in  the  red. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  funds 
to  provide  additional  housing  for  the 
mllitery  In  respoivse  to  urgent  appeals 
by  the  Defense  Department.  Yet  as  of 
today.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
has  refused  to  use  this  money,  over  $160 
million.  This  refusal  to  build  family 
h'^uslng.  military  schools,  chapels,  and 
troop  quarters  makes  it  possible  to  come 
up  with  a  smaller  deficit  in  1965.  In  a 
masterful  public  relations  "tour  de 
forse"  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nouncement claims  the  administration 
is  practicing  economy  despite  Mr.  Mc- 
Nam{u-as  earlier  testimony  before  Con- 
gress when  he  stated : 

As  soon  as  feasible,  we  shall  push  forward 
vigorously,  as  we  have  done  during  recent 
years,  to  build  thousands  of  new  mUltary 
family  housing  units. 

The  DOD  announcement  proudly 
stetes: 

Although  we  have  not  met  the  full  need 
for  military  bousing  units,  the  substantial 
costs  of  military  operations  in  southeast 
Asia  dictate  a  deferral  of  authorized  and 
funded  new  construction  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

So  on  the  one  hand  the  administra- 
tion is  not  building  facilities  for  our 
soldiers  sacrificing  their  lives  to  defend 
their  Nation,  but  can  come  here  to  us 
today  and  ask  for  $12.1  million  to  subsi- 
dize rent.  I  do  not  agree  that  we  can 
have  both  guns  and  butter  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  promised.  The  Great  Society 
can  become  the  high  society  where  we 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too,  but  only 
with  higher  taxes,  higher  prices,  higher 
spending,  and  higher  deficits. 

To  C(»tlnue  to  travel  down  this  road 
will  bring  a  Texas-style  inflation  that 
has  already  sterted  to  frighten  the  wits 
out  of  many.  And,  we  know  that  reces- 
sion usually  follows  runaway  inflation. 
Inflation    is    caused    by     Government 
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spencHngr  mor*  W»an  any  ott)«r  stncle 
factor  since,  after  all  our  Federal  G«t- 
ermnetit  is  the  blnest  atnglt  spender  In 
the  world. 

The  GoTemment  admitted  today  that 
t^e  tncrea.se  tn  tnftation  last  month  waa 
the  highest  since  1»51.  Ttie  wholesale 
price  Index  Jumped  more  than  In  any 
single  month  since  the  Korean  war,  by 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  The  journal 
of  the  financial  world,  Business  Week, 
has  combined  the  increase  In  Jannary 
and  February,  multiplied  these  2  months 
by  six  to  set  the  yearly  total,  ant  points 
out  that  If  projected  this  Inereaaod  cost 
^f  Mvini;  is  boUint  atoDc  at  an  alarming 
:  Ale  of  ar    and  7  pOTOBHt. 

Lasi  yi-ir  Contr^s.'s  increased  social 
see  ;nty  by  7  'jerccr.-.  but  what  rood  Is 
that  wiien  a  cpcrease  in  the  imnliaaiin 
power  ;:  the  doilar  wipes  out  the  toCal 
social  security  Inerease?  All  H  does  Is 
wLn  some  votes  and  throuch  added 
spcrduix  P  Jin  up  inflation. 

Ir.n.itior.  IS  no  more  than  legalised 
robbery  It  steals  from  the  pension 
ciiecit.  and  iiie  pocketbook.  Hoosewtvea 
are  not  »o  moch  concerned  about  the 
S3  50  a  ton  Increase  in  steel  as  tfaey  are  in 
the  $500  a  tan  increase  in  the  price  of 
bacon  Irotiieally.  the  single  largest  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  Inflation  last  month 
ca.Tip  in  higher  food  prices  where  the  low 
and  middie  iiicooae  Americans  are  lilt  the 
worst.  It  is  the  rich  and  powerful  who 
benefit  from  uncontrolled  inflation,  not 
the  ones  we  are  supposed  to  be  helping 
in  tlMse  so-called  antlpoverty  proeraxns. 
Mr  Chairman,  the  President's  budget 
contains  |3J25  billion  for  new  domestic 
programs  and  tlve  expamton  of  other 
domestic  iTrograms.  This  1>U1  according 
to  page  3d  of  the  committee  report  con- 
tains one- half  bllUon  (loUars  to  sUrt 
new.  unproven  programs.  I  cannot  In 
good  conscience  support  these  at  a  time 
when  we  arr  in  a  major  war  and  are 
faced  with  growing  inflation.  I  cannot 
accede  to  these  requests  at  a  time  when 
the  President  asks  for  a  cutback  in  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs,  aid  to  Im- 
pacted areas,  college  scholarship  and 
loan  programs,  agriculture  reaeareh  and 
other  proven  programs. 

If  we  mast  have  higher  taxes  then  the 
President  must  honestly  face  up  to  real- 
ity and  not  after  November  10th.  If  we 
mtist  spend  more  on  the  war  then  we 
must  cut  low-priority  programs  to  keep 
from  going  further  into  t>"°  mire  of  debt. 
I  t)elleve  we  can  no  lon^  operate  on  a 
"biislness  as  usual"  basts.  We  must  do 
as  WIU  Rogers  suggested  long  ago  In  an- 
other regard,  "flsh  or  cut  bait." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far 
as  the  rent  suljsidy  proposition  is  con- 
cerned we  have  before  us  today  a  bill 
which  symixjllzes  the  Great  Society  and 
lU  insincerity  of  purpose.  In  his  ocnnl- 
scl«it  view  of  oui-  aSatn.  President 
Johnaon  has  said ; 

But  even  a  prospwous  nation  e&wxH  meet 
».:  'r.s  ioa:*  ail  at  one*  (ttO(^*t  tmmm^  of 

And.  to  back  up  this  view,  a  look  at 
the  statement  which  aocompanfed  the 
defense  budge*,  reveals  that  the  Presl- 
dpnt  was  so  concerned,  that  he  vlitually 


eMmhiated  defense  hooslr^g.  using  these 
words  to  defend  the  action: 

ProvtsJon  Is  made  Ln  the  following  'ched- 
ule«  to  proceetl  aftw  19e»  with  tb«  con- 
■fructtoa  of  tb*  8,500  famDy  housing  onlta 
avtbOKlaKi  and  funded  In  IMe  but  deferred 
la  DecM&bar  19«6  loUowtag  a  rerlew  of  D«- 
f«nM  Dapartmsnt  cspMidlturee  focused  on 
maettsg  hlgber  piterltj  leQuirexnenu  In  di- 
rect support  of  combat  forces  In  Vtetoam  and 
elaewhere.  On  thts  baels,  no  additional  funds 
are  required  In  1»«7  for  nrw  family  housing 
cvBstruetton"  (appendix  to  the  tnidget.  p. 
3S0). 

In  the  light  of  the  two  statements 
above,  it  is  rather  phenomenal  that  we 
are  considering  this  proposition  at  all. 
This  is  a  new  program.  It  may  have 
some  desirable  features.  However,  there 
is  a  war  on.  The  administration  Is  talk- 
ing about  increasing  everyone's  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  war.  If  this  is  necessary, 
why  are  we  considering  a  bill  which 
would  fund  an  expensive,  entirely  specu- 
lative program?  What  it  amounts  to 
simply.  Is  a  program  that  would  allow 
tiie  Federal  Government  to  place  people 
In  area*  that  It  wants  them  to  live.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  this  Is  called  coercion. 
In  the  country  It  Is  called  "rentlcare." 
or  the  rent  supplement  program. 

It  cannot  t>e  reasonaijie,  with  American 
GTs  fighting  and  dying  in  the  swamps 
and  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  for  us  In  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  program.  Our  own 
President,  whom  I  quote  above,  consid- 
ers the  war  effort  so  Important  that  he 
has  cut  off  the  building  of  GI  housing. 
How  can  we,  In  good  faith,  enact  this 
piogram  which  set£  up  Federal  standards 
for  rent  across  this  Nation? 

This  bill  would  set  up  Uncle  Sam  as  the 
Nation's  landlord.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
significant  that  the  pilot  programs  which 
are  now  underway  have  as  their  key 
provisions  the  element  of  secrecy.  The 
people  In  New  York.  Miami,  and  other 
cities  that  are  gettli^g  rentlcare  are 
doing  so  secretly.  The  director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Housing  Authority  has 
admitted  that  this  is  necessary,  because 
the  people  who  are  paying  their  own  rent 
would  object  If  they  knew  that  their  taxes 
were  paying  the  rent  of  their  next  door 
neighbor. 

I  carmot  believe  that  any  program 
which  must  be  conducted  tn  secrecy,  with 
public  money.  Is  sound.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, when  we  carmot  fund  housing  for 
our  QI's,  that  we  have  any  business 
launching  a  program  of  Federal  rent  sub- 
sidies. 

Does  not  this  administration  realize 
there  Is  a  war  on? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In 
hearty  support  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  provide  funds  for  a  rent  sup- 
plement program  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year.  In  my  city  of  Cleveland,  in 
excess  of  85,000  families  have  an  Income 
of  $4,000  per  year  or  less.  At  the  present 
time  most  of  these  families  are  compelled 
to  live  In  substandard  dwelling  places 
and  in  slum  areas. 

The  more  we  study  the  problem  of  the 
Inner  cities  and  the  spread  of  blight 
throughout  all  portions  of  the  urban 
area,  the  more  it  is  related  to  the  income 
limitations,  the  Inability  of  families  of 
low  Income  and  the  elderly  to  acquire 


living  accommodations  at  prices  within 
the  limits  of  family  Income.  The  rent 
supplement  progrtun  may  be  by  far  the 
least  experkslve  approach  to  the  problem 
In  that  it  Involves  private  resoorcca  and 
private  capital  in  the  initial  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  It  also  prov.des 
a  procedure  that  can  move  at  once  with- 
out prolonged  delay. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland  at  this  mo- 
ment, two  nonprofit  groups  are  already 
in  motion  to  create  358  units  of  sound 
housing  under  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  sponsors  plans  to  re- 
habtlltate  138  units  of  nmdown  central 
c;ty  housing.  The  other  intends  to  build 
200  new  units,  t-ch  group  is  already 
in  possession  of  its  dite. 

Comparativdy.  these  358  urUts  may 
rvot  seem  Uke  marvy.  but  it  Is  a  beginning. 
There  are  some  1.500  families  in  my  city 
who  face  or  who  have  recently  faced 
the  need  to  relocate  because  ol  urban 
renewal  projects  and  highway  Improve- 
menU.  These  358  units  which  can  be 
immediately  started  if  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  is  enacted  will  constitute 
a  start  which  will  ultimately  change  the 
face  of  the  city. 

The  rent  supplement  proposal  for 
which  we  seek  to  appropriate  funds  to- 
day is  a  modest  but  neces-sary  appro/wjh 
to  the  problems  of  the  city.  The  rent 
subsidy  is  certainly  worth  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  ,the  recipients  of  the  usual  guns 
versus  butter  or  rifles  versus  ruffles  argu- 
ments today  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  ELnowing  of  some  of  the  programs 
In  which  my  colleagues  are  Interested, 
I  am  not  impressed  with  such  arguments. 
It  Is  obvious  the  appropriation  committee 
took  out  the  "faf  before  the  Issues  came 
before  us 

The  attack  Is  on  the  so-called  new  pro- 
grams. Let  us  consider  rent  supplement 
first. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration,  as 
of  February  28,  1966.  has  made  available 
2.414  units— 2,334  of  which  are  available 
for  occupancy — for  the  part  of  my  dis- 
trict encompassing  Dayton,  Ohio.  The 
rramber  of  actire  public  housing  applica- 
tions on  file  as  of  November  30.  1965, 
were:  l,892r  elderly  or  handicapped  787; 
displaced  families  41 ;  for  a  total  of  2,520. 

TTils  leads  me  to  the  Inescapable  con- 
clusion that  there  are  as  many  low  In- 
come families  eligible  under  public  hous- 
ing standards,  awaiting  placement,  as 
there  are  those  who  have  been  admitted. 
Furthermore,  the  1960  estimate  of  low 
Income  families  In  substandard  housing 
in  Montgomery  County  stood  at  6,000, 
3,000  of  whom  were  living  In  the  city  of 
Dayton. 

When  this  bill  first  came  before,  the 
Congress,  some  of  my  colleagues  and  I, 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  found  fault  with 
the  alms,  objects,  and  purposes  of  this 
legislation.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of 
an  alert,  responsive,  and  responsible  ad- 
ministration, the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  sponsored  its  own  amend- 
ment restricting  the  system  to  those  who 
qualify  for  public  housing.  To  my  way 
of  thinking  this  was  a  sensible  approach. 

The  Income  pn-ovlslons  still  seemed  too 
high  and  the  administration  again  ad- 
Jnsted  Its  original  eonceiH  of  this  new 


program  and  brought  the  i>ollcy  guide- 
lines xmmistakably  within  the  frame- 
work of  public  housing  limits. 

This  responsiveness  to  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  particularly  those  of  us  who 
are  newcomers,  should  not  go  unre- 
warded especially  when  the  appropria- 
tion ccHnmlttee  again  responded  to  the 
national  purse  reducing  the  program  to 
■  bread"  not  "butter,"  and  only  a  half  a 
slice,  at  that. 

A  factor  not  made  as  clear  as  It  could 
or  should  be  is  this  program  could  be 
a  real  tool  to  relieve,  at  long  last,  t^e 
Watts  ghettos  of  our  cities  resulting  in 
redistribution  of  low-income  families 
into  less  explosive  areas. 

Another  point  so  often  overlooked  Is 
the  relationship  of  this  new  program  to 
private  enterprise.  Quite  frankly,  the 
rent  supplement  program  will  make  it 
possible  for  private  nonprofit  and  limited 
dividend  corporations  and  cooperatives 
to  build  housing  of  modest  design. 

Qualification  within  the  public  hous- 
ing limits  requires  that  families,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  low  Income,  must  be  elderly 
or  handicapped,  displaced  by  govern- 
ment action,  living  in  slum  housing  or  in 
homes  destroyed  by  an  act  of  God.  The 
rent  supplement  is  the  difference  l)etween 
25  percent  of  the  tenant's  income  which 
would  normally  be  paid  as  rent  and  the 
regular  economic  rent  on  the  unit  to  be 
occupied.  Family  assets  cannot  exceed 
$2,000,  generally,  except  that  elderly 
families  may  receive  income  up  to  $5,000 
and  still  qualify.  To  insure  that  units 
will  be  of  modest  design,  cost  ceilings 
which  are  below  the  public  housing  limit, 
have  been  established. 

The  new  program,  incorporating  the 
changes  above  mentioned  which  I  helped 
to  accomplish,  has  the  support  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
the  National  Association  c^  Real  Estate 
Boards,  many  church  groups,  senior  citi- 
zen o]*ganizatlons,  unions,  and  others. 

The  89th  Congress  once  again  can  be- 
gin to  fund  a  people's  bill  in  a  long-ne- 
glected area  through  the  cooperation  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  Government, 
on  one  hand,  and  those  in  society  who 
most  need  our  help,  on  the  other.  While 
$12  million  Is  inadequate,  it  will  have  to 
suffice  for  the  time  being  because  of 
other  unavoidable  commitments.  Let  us 
at  least  give  crumbs  of  bread  to  begin 
a  new  program  needed  here  at  home. 

In  connection  with  the  Teachers* 
Corps  program,  it  Is  true,  my  district 
may  find  little  need  for  this  but  there 
are  areas  where  teachers  are  desperately 
needed  as  there  are  countries  who  rely 
upon  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  The 
limitations  attached  by  the  subcommit- 
tee are  sound  although  I  had  h<^>ed  for 
more  than  $10  million  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  program.  Considering  the 
importance  of  education  as  related  to 
the  war  on  poverty,  a  National  Teachers 
Corps  could  be  a  useful  tool  in  areas 
where  there  are  large  pockets  of  poverty, 
particularly  in  those  States  where  edu- 
cational standards  fall  behind  the  Na- 
tion's average. 

The  committee,  under  title  n  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  has  recom- 
mended $11  million  for  the  funding  of 
the  library  program  and  $41  million 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874. 


as  amended,  to  cover  100  percent  entitle- 
ment for  the  deficiency  in  impacted 
school  areas. 

For  the  most  part,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  Congress  believes  that  a  pro- 
gram is  worthy  of  authorization,  reason- 
able funds  should  be  appropriated.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  has  little  to  do  with  our 
needs  at  home  and  within  reason,  I  feel 
both  should  be  supported. 

The  Appropriation  Committee  should 
be  commended  for  rendering  yeoman 
service  to  the  Congress.  It  came  before 
us  with  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  and  cutting  where 
there  is  need  is  sometimes  more  difficult 
than  screening  where  there  is  abundance. 
This  was  a  tremendous  task  and  I  sup- 
port the  committee's  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
the  issue  before  us  today  is  the  first  real 
test  as  to  whether  Congress  is  willing  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  at  home  and  fight 
a  war  in  Vietnam  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
minority  report  on  the  housing  bill  we 
warned  against  the  possibility  that  the 
rent  supplement  program  would  set  na- 
tional rental  standards.  By  agreeing 
to  pay  subsidies  for  rentals  over  25  per- 
cent of  the  Individual's  Income,  the  Gov- 
ernment has,  in  fact,  established  a  na- 
tional rental  standard. 

But  in  so  doing,  I  wonder  If  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  fact  that  37  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
now  pay  over  one-fourth  of  their  income 
for  rent?  Does  the  administration  plan 
to  subsidize  37  percent  of  the  people  In 
the  UrUted  States? 

Ridiciilous — no,  not  really,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  an  example  right  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Earlier  this 
month  an  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  relating  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  the  National  Cap- 
itol Planning  Commission's  chairman, 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Mrs.  Rowe  said 
that  a  National  Capitol  Plaiuiing  Com- 
mission study  showed  that  between  83.- 
000  and  144.600  families  in  the  District 
pay  more  than  25  percent  of  their  Income 
for  housing  and,  therefore,  are  eligible 
for  some  kind  of  public  assistance.  Of 
these,  45,000  presently  live  in  structurally 
sound  dwellings  and  are  not  overcrowded. 
Mrs.  Rowe  went  on  to  say: 

More  than  37  percent  of  the  city  resident's 
are  eligible  for,  or  need,  public  asslst&nce  In 
housing:  Only  6.8  percent  are  receiving  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  one  example 
that  has  come  to  my  attention,  but  I 
wonder  how  many  other  studies  are  In 
progress  across  the  country  showing  that 
all  families  who  presently  pay  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  income  for  rent,  need 
public  assistance? 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  House  fully 
comprehend  what  havoc  such  a  national 
rental  standard  could  play  with  our 
housing  policies  across  the  country? 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  year,  as  we  all  know,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $450,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  so  that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  could  pre- 
pare plans  and  criteria  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  new  program. 


In  addition,  the  Department  was  to 
explore  the  extent  of  demand  for  this 
program.  All  reports  clearly  indicate  the 
demand  is  present. 

But,  my  interest  at  the  moment  is  in 
what  changes  have  been  made  in  the  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  since  we  last  con- 
sidered the  question  of  funding  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  DHUD 
has  given  particular  attention  to  the 
questions  and  objections  voiced  by  the 
Congress  In  Its  consideration  of  last 
year's  request  for  appropriations  for  the 
program.  The  following  four  p>olnts  are 
the  major  changes  in  policy  made  as  a 
result  of  this  review : 

First.  Income  limits  on  eligibility  for 
rent  6ui:H>lements.  To  be  eligible  for  rent 
supplement  payments  a  family  must  have 
an  income  at  or  below  the  income  limits 
established  for  entrance  to  public  hous- 
ing in  the  various  communities.  In 
those  communities  which  have  public 
housing  programs  the  Income  limits  es- 
tablished for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram are  in  almost  every  Instance  iden- 
tical vrith  the  public  housing  income 
limits  in  that  area.  In  the  few  localities 
in  which  there  is  no  public  housing  pro- 
gram, rent  supplement  income  limits  will 
be  established  at  the  same  level  which 
would  have  existed  if  there  were  a  public 
housing  program. 

Second.  Assets  limitations  for  eligibil- 
ity for  rent  supplements.  To  be  eligible 
for  rent  supplement  payments  a  non- 
elderly  fsmiily  must  have  assets  no 
greater  than  $2,000  and  an  elderly  fam- 
ily must  have  assets  no  greater  than 
$5,000.  This  asset  limitation  Is  well 
within  the  limits  usually  imposed  in  the 
public  housing  program  by  local  authori- 
ties, and  considerably  below  asset  limita- 
tion contained  In  the  provisional  rent 
supplement  regulations  made  public  last 
year. 

Third.  Adjustment  of  rent  supplement 
payment  with  changes  in  tenant  Income. 
All  tenants  receiving  rent  supplements 
will  be  required  to  recertify  with  appro- 
priate documentation  their  current  In- 
comes each  year.  This  recertlficatlon 
will  be  reviewed  by  FHA  and  a  corre- 
sponding adjustment  or  elimination  of 
rent  supplement  payments  will  be  made. 
Families  who  experience  Increases  in  in- 
come sufficient  to  put  their  incomes  above 
those  required  for  eligibility  will  be,  as  a 
condition  of  their  lease,  required  to  re- 
port Immediately  to  the  housing  owner 
and  to  FHA  such  Increases  in  income.  In 
these  cases  immediate  adjustment  of  rent 
supplement  payments  will  be  made. 

Fourth  Quality  of  housing  to  be  sup- 
ported by  rent  supplements.  Housing 
approved  by  FHA  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance and  rent  supplement  payments  may 
be  either  new  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion. Rehabilitation  projects  will  be 
accepted  only  if  they  Involve  major  re- 
habilitation or  consist  of  projects  made 
up  largely  of  substandard  units  which 
will,  through  rehabilitation,  be  made  into 
standard  units.  Mortgage  limits  and 
other  restrictions  that  will  be  imposed  by 
PHA  will  limit  new  construction  to  hous- 
ing of  modest  design  and  cost.  Luxury 
items  such  as  swimming  pools  and  two 
bathrooms  will  not  be  permitted. 
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I  chi.ik  DHITD  has  done  a  good  Job.  I 
think  thf  v»  rhan«ea  are  In  the  light  di- 
rection, and  I  think  It  Is  now  time  we  give 
this  program  a  chance  to  fBnctlon. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Oiatrman.  the  secozKl 
supplementAl  appronr-ations  b*ll,  before 
us  today,  mc  udes  II  niniion  fox  the  op- 
eration of  the  N'aaonal  Vocatkinal  Stu- 
dent IxiftTT  I:  .ra:.ce  Act  of  1965.  This 
measu-.p  *  a.^  ^^nacted  last  year,  and  re- 
sulted ::.  wnat,  I  thought  then  was  the 
culiT  ;na:.ion  of  one  of  my  fondest  legis- 
lative de.sires  For  7«ars  I  bad  endeav- 
ored urvsuccessfollT  to  generate  sufficient 
interest  tn  a  loan  Inwarance  program  for 
studen  td  m  bosliicss.  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  schools.  La«t  year,  by 
a  vote  of  300  to  0.  my  bill  waa  passed  by 
the  House  It  was  soon  UoereaXter  pasted 
unaiil.'nously  by  the  Senate. 

I  Sol  lowed  this  program  closely  In  the 
administrauve  halls  ol  the  Department 
of  Health,  Educai;  )n.  and  Wellare.  sat- 
isfied i.^ikt  this  category  of  rtudent  would 
no  longer  be  deiutd  financial  assistance 
to  pursue  a  chose:,  career.  I  soon  found, 
however,  Lha:  a pproprlatiorts  to  fund  the 
prog  ran.  were  net  among  the  first  to  be 
requested 

My  patience  has  beoi  satisfied  today, 
a.-;  I  rise  tc  support  thfsr  vital  appropri- 
ations Utersuly  thousands  of  post- 
secondary  vorattonal  school  students  are 
1  vi::i-  K  '.'.f--^-  •  .:As  to  pursue  or  con- 
ur.ue  ti.t  ir  acadenac  desires  in  a  field  of 
irade  They  a;-  *t;',  aware  of  this  pro- 
gram fur  I  Tiiivtf  .t^^ri.td  that  they  are  a 
particular  .<Uid  cf  student — their  desire 
lo  learn  is  &i: -consuming  and  their  per- 
iionai  respon.sibillty  la  a  matter  of  pride 
to  this  Ciur.lry 

Mr  Cluiirman,  we  need  the  energies  of 
the.se  future  tradesmen  and  women. 
America  cannot  thrive  alone  on  college 
graduates  W"  ^'-ll  riever  abolish  our 
need  for  cralu:.  <  ;  rjuslness  aids,  and 
o'her  products  of  vocational  schools. 
Let  us.  therefore,  act  positively  and  with 
i-irger.cy  In  advancing  the  reach  of  this 
pro«ira;ii  lo  ambitious  students  through- 
out the  cour.'ry 

Mr  SHRIVEIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  met 
la^t  week  to  consider  this  second  sup- 
lemeiital  appn'jjriaUons  bin  we  were  ad- 
vised that  this  legislation  now  brings  to- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  IWfl  to  ap- 
proximately $!27  binion.  and  this  may 
not  be  the  final  uotal  either. 

What  a  sizable  escalation  there  has 
been  in  tha'  highly  publicize!  budget  of 
le.s.'?  than  $100  billion  which  the  President 
subrPiltted  to  Congress  in  January  IWS? 

Of  course,  we  know  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial escalation  of  the  U.S.  mflttary 
commitment  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
first  of  these  was  for  $700  million.  Then 
J!  7  billion  for  Vietnam  expenditures  was 
added  to  the  regular  defense  bill,  and 
only  last  week  we  completed  action  on 
an  additional  $13  1  Wlllon  to  support 
.American  boys  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  very  likely  that  there  win  be  the 
need  for  additional  supplemental  re- 
quests later  this  year  and  eariy  next  year 
to  make  op  for  deficiencies  In  the  1967 
budget 

However,  emenrenrv  appropriations 
acrians  :  avf  ;  '.*  v,..^^  ;"i  •^'d  to  meeting 
'jr?»nt  dffT^'i*'  nf-tTii  ['-.  'hisbfll  before 
■-1.S   -.jdrtv    wp   art    atited   to  appnuulat* 


over  $2.5  bilUan.  It  contains  the  initial 
funding  of  nine  new  programs. 

We  know  that  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia  is  far  different  today  than  It 
was  when  these  Qreat  Society  programs 
were  enacted  last  year. 

For  some  time  I  have  pointed  to  the 
need  to  establish  a  system  of  priorities 
on  the  administration's  p>lans  for  do- 
mestic nondefense  spending  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fiscal  year  and  the  1967 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  1966. 

The  fires  of  Inflation  are  burning 
brightly.  There  is  talk  of  a  tax  in- 
crease; higher  Interest  rates;  elimina- 
tion of  the  investment  credit  for 
Industry;  business  and  labor  have  been 
warned  to  hold  the  line  on  prices  and 
wages.  We  hear  all  of  these  possible 
remedies  to  curb  inflation.  But  sugges- 
tions that  the  administration  take  a  new 
k>ok  at  the  budget  and  curtail  nonessen- 
tial dc»nestlc  spending  and  defer  the 
start  of  certain  new  programs  are  ig- 
nored. 

In  examining  this  appropriations  re- 
(luest.  It  becomes  obvious  that  Congress 
will  have  to  take  a  second  look  at  the 
aev  spending  procrams.  in  the  light  of 
tte  coat  of  the  Vietnam  effort,  and  es- 
tablish some  system  of  priorities. 

When  this  supplemental  request  came 
to  Congress,  it  contained  req\iests  of  $30 
mllUan  to  fund  the  rent  supplenxnt  pro- 
gram and  $13.2  million  to  finance  the 
new  Natlanal  Teadier  Corpe.  These  were 
pro«rrams  that  the  House  considered  and 
then  rejected  dtning  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress. 

However,  the  administration  failed  to 
request  sulllclent  funds  to  provide  100 
percent  entitlements  to  over  300  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation  who  de- 
pend upon  Public  Law  874  assistance  to 
help  meet  their  budgetary  needs.  The 
Committee  on  Approprtattons  has  in- 
chided  a  $41   milttcn  item  In  this  bill 


which  will  pennit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  honor  its  commitment  to  local 
school  districts. 

Years  ago  when  this  law  was  enacted 
it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  assume 
responsibility  in  partnership  with  the  lo- 
cal school  district  at  any  place  where 
Federal  activities  have  created  an  es- 
pecially defined  problem  for  the  local 
community. 

In  Kansas,  we  have  many  school  dis- 
tricts which  annually  plan  their  budgets 
OQ  the  basis  of  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance for  students  who  come  to  them  for 
education  solely  because  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities tn  their  area. 

These  school  districts  were  assured 
last  year  by  the  Office  of  Education  that 
they  would  receive  100  percent  entitle- 
ments during  fiscal  year  1966. 

There  were  changes  in  the  law  made 
late  in  the  last  session  and  eiu'ollment 
ciuinges  occurred  which  have  caused  the 
deficiency  of  $41  million. 

The  mall  which  I  have  received  from 
Kansas  school  officials,  and  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  liave  re- 
ceived similar  eonununlcatlons,  forecast 
serious  crises  for  many  school  districts 
unless  these  funds  are  provided.  Long 
ago,  school  boards  drew  up  and  approved 
their  1965-66  school  year  budgets  on  the 
basis  of  receiving  full  entitlements  under 
tills  law. 

If  Congress  is  to  assume  the  respon- 
siUlity  for  establisiilng  priorities,  then  I 
believe  we  must  support  long-standing 
programs  of  edncation  such  as  Public 
Law  874. 

Mr.  Chairman,  folkywln«r  Is  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  Impacted  school  districts  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas  Including  the  full  entitlement  for 
fiscal  year  1966  luider  Public  Law  874 
along  with  the  amotmt  they  would  re- 
ceive without  ibM  supplemental  appro- 
priation: 


4th  ComfreaBionai  District  of  Kam»aa  enliilemenU  undtr  P\Mic  Law  874  ^^^t^  <*a<^  wthovl 
»upfl*m«nl*l  apfrofrialiona  far  186t  Jueai  ytar 


School  dlilrlct 


D«br 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEFAKTMKNT  OF  HOUSING   AND  tJBBAlT 
DEVKLOPICKNT 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Rent  Supplement  Program 

For  rent  aupplements  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  $100,000:  PTOi'ided,  That 
the  maximum  paymente  In  any  fiscal  year  for 
rent  supplements  required  by  all  contracts 
which  may  be  entered  l:^to  under  such  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $12,000,000:  Provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  the  foregoing  appro- 
priation or  contract  authority  stiall  be  used 
for  incurring  any  obligation  In  connection 
with  any  dwelling  unit  or  project  which  Is 
not  either  part  of  a  workable  program  for 
community  Improvement  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1049,  as  amended  (42  C.S.C.  14Sl(c)), 
or  which  Is  without  local  oSclal  approval  for 
participation  In  this  program. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  lines  6  through  22 
on  page  4  of  the  pending  legislation,  and 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  lines  15  through  22 
aie  a  clear  violation  of  rule  XXl  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wherein  clause  2  states: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  any 
general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  In  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law,  unless  in 
continuation  of  appropriations  for  such  pub- 
lic works  and  objects  as  are  already  In  prog- 
ress. Nor  shall  any  provision  in  any  such 
bill  or  amendment  thereto  changing  existing 
law  be  In  order,  except  such  as  being  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  re- 
trench expenditures  by  the  reduction  of  the 
number  and  salary  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
pensation of  any  person  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  by  reduc- 
tion of  anoounta  of  money  covered  by  the 
bilL 

Lines  15  through  22  constitute  an  ob- 
vious violation  of  that  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Holman  rule  in  that 
legislation  proposed  In  an  appropriation 
bill  must  indicate  by  its  terms  an  unqual- 
ified reduction  of  expenditures  to  fall 
within  the  exception  to  the  nUe. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman  is  not  address- 
ing himself  to  the  language  against 
which  he  has  raised  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

I  think  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Included  lines 
6  to  24.  I  think  the  lines  are  frcHn  line 
10  through  22.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  may  have  used  the  committee 
print  at  the  time  he  drafted  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes,  my  point  of  order 
applies  to  the  complete  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  state 
that  he  understood  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wlsc43n8ln 


to  apply  to  the  language  in  that  entire 
paragraph  beginning  on  line  6  and  run- 
ning through  line  22  on  page  4. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  I  am  directing 
my  full  attention  to  the  langiuige  that 
appears  in  this  bill  on  page  4.  from  line 
9  through  line  23. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the  lan- 
guage in  lines  15  through  22  would  re- 
quire the  utmost  of  speculation  for  one 
to  assume  that  any  retrenchment  what- 
soever in  expenditures  would  occur.  On 
the  contrary,  the  language  might  in- 
crease expenditures  significantly  in  that 
under  existing  law  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  either  a  workable  program  or 
for  local  approval  by  a  community  de- 
siring rent  supplements.  These  work- 
able progrsims  require  a  great  deal  of 
administrative  expenditure  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  prior  to  their  approval  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Because  at  the  present  time 
communities  wishing  to  participate  in 
rent  subsidies  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  section  101(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  requiring  work- 
able programs,  the  language  of  the  pro- 
viso would  demand  additional  adminis- 
trative costs  by  the  F^eral  Government. 

Second,  the  law  Is  clear  in  stating  that 
any  contract  for  rent  supplements  would 
not  be  between  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  rather  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  builders 
and  or  private  nonprofit,  limited  divi- 
dend, religious  and  philanthropic  orga- 
nizations. Any  retrenchment  in  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  this  language, 
therefore,  would  be  purely  speculative. 

Third,  lines  15  through  22  would  re- 
quire further  speculation  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  fewer  com- 
munities would  participate  under  the 
rent  subsidy  program.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  every  single  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  would  not 
willingly  follow  the  requirements  Im- 
posed by  the  proviso. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be 
purely  speculative  to  assume  that  the 
full  $12  million  appropriated  by  this  bill 
would  not  be  used  in  its  entirety  by  par- 
ticipating communities.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  received  testi- 
mony indicating  that  communities 
which  have  elected  to  participate,  in- 
cluding those  that  already  have  a  work- 
able program,  have  submitted  requests 
for  rent  subsidy  projects  far  exceeding 
the  $12  million  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  rules  of  the  House  demand  that 
the  reduction  of  an  expenditure  must 
appear  as  a  certain  and  necessary  meas- 
ure and  not  as  a  probable  or  possible 
contingency. 

Further,  to  come  within  the  exception 
to  the  rule  prohibiting  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  it  has  been  held  on 
numerous  occasions  that  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  Chadr  to  speculate 
upon  the  contingencies  which  might  or 
might  not  operate  to  retrench  expendi- 
tures. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Uses  15  through 
22  be  considered  a  limitation  on  an  ap- 
propriation, rather  than  an  exception  to 
the  rule  prohibiting  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation, then  it  must  be  negative 


and  in  the  nature  of  a  veto.  When  it 
assumes  afilrmative  form  by  direction  to 
an  executive  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  under  existing  law  it  ceases  to  be 
a  limitation  and  becomes  legislation. 

The  language  says,  "Provided  further. 
That  no  pert  of  the  foregoing  appropri- 
ation or  contract  authority  shall  be  used 
for  incurring  any  obligation  in  connec- 
tion with  any  dwelling  unit  or  project 
which  Is  not  either  part  of  a  workable 
program"  or  which  is  without  local  of- 
ficial approval.  In  short,  no  appropri- 
ations may  be  used  for  projects  which 
are  not — an  obvious  double  negative  con- 
struction resulting  In  a  p>ositlve  direc- 
tion of  officials  administering  the  pro- 
gram. On  May  29,  1924.  the  Clmir  held 
that  an  amendment  proposing  an  affirm- 
ative direction  through  use  of  a  double 
negative,  though  in  the  form  of  a  limi- 
tation, was  not  in  order  on  a  general 
ac^ropriation  bill. 

Moreover,  It  has  been  ruled  on  nu- 
merous occasions  that  a  limitation  upon 
an  appropriation  must  not  be  accom- 
panied by  provisions  requiring  affirm- 
ative action  by  an  executive  in  order  to 
render  the  appropriation  available. 

In  the  matter  before  us,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  be  required  affirmatively  to  ap- 
prove a  workable  program  for  commu- 
nity improvement  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  101  (c>  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Presently,  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965  au- 
thorizing a  rent  supplement  program  is 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section 
101(c)  of  the  1949  act,  as  amended,  re- 
quiring a  workable  program  by  com- 
munities seeking  to  become  eligible  for 
certain  otlier  Federal  aid  housing  pro- 
grams. With  passage  of  the  bill  before 
us,  however,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired, by  law.  affirmatively  to  approve 
workable  programs  prior  to  permitting 
the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  appropri- 
ations contained  in  the  bill  before  us. 
The  bill  sets  forth  new  standards  de- 
manding affirmative  action,  not  negative. 
To  presume  that  the  language  contained 
herein  would  require  that  the  Secretary 
fla"st  say  "No"  to  each  and  every  one  of 
the  thousands  of  communities  without 
workable  programs  is  too  ridiculous 
to  consider  seriously.  One  does  not  veto  a 
nonaction.  Rather,  one  approves  or  dis- 
approves an  application  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  proviso,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  that  proviso  that  presupposes 
a  veto  on  his  part. 

Instead,  the  proviso  Is  directed  In  Its 
entirety  to  the  nebulous  motives  of  com- 
munities that  may  or  may  not  desire  rent 
supplements.  Nobody  knows  how 
many — ^if  any — communities  will  fit  that 
description  and.  therefore,  be  affected  by 
the  proviso.  It  could  be  many.  It  could 
be  none.  If  none,  the  proviso  does  not 
constitute  a  limitation.  Of  course,  he 
would  await  proper  application  by  the 
local  community  desiring  rent  supple- 
ments, which  community  might  or  might 
not  already  have  a  workable  program, 
and  then  the  language  before  us  would 
demand  that  he  affirmatively  approve 
tliat  workable  program  as  a  prerequisite 
to  further  consideration  for  rent  supple- 
ments where  none  previously  existed. 
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On  May  11.  1920,  the  Chair  ruled  in 
a  similar  situation : 

Wblle  oonslderatton  miut  b«  given  to  the 
form  of  the  amendment  proposed  as  a  limita- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
It  Is  In  fact  a  limitation,  still  the  question 
whether  It  la  a  limitation  or  not  must  in  the 
:ast  analTsls  be  determined  by  whether  It  is 
negative  upon  the  appropriation  or  an 
affirmative  direction  addressed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officer  for  whoee  department  the 
appropriations  are  made.  While  the  pending 
amendment  is  In  the  form  of  a  limitation 
applying  to  the  entire  appropriation.  Jt  In 
'.iu:X.  undert&kes  to  direct  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  a  matter  In  which 
he  now  has  full  discretion. 

The  point  of  order  was  sustained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
Unes  15  through  22  do,  indeed,  undertake 
to  direct  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In  a 
matter  in  which  he  now  has  full  discre- 
tion. This  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  record  and  law. 
Presently  he  has  full  discretion  to  ap- 
prove rent  supplement  projects  anywhere 
In  the  country:  lines  15  through  22 
undertalce  to  direct  his  discretion  by 
demanding  a  positive  act  of  approval 
meeting  the  requirements  set  forth  In  the 
proviso. 

It  has  been  further  held  by  the  Chair  on 
January  31.  1925.  that  while  the  House 
may  by  limitation  deny  an  appropriation 
to  recipients  lacltlng  certain  qualifica- 
tions, a  professed  limitation  which  by 
interdiction  of  certain  qualifications 
restricts  lawful  executive  action  is  not  in 
order  I^ikewlse,  in  the  matter  before  us, 
the  Imposition  of  additional  duties  upon^ 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  approving  or  dis- 
approving certain  requirements  of  local 
communities  not  presently  required  by 
law  constitutes  legislation. 

On  January  14,  1929.  the  Chair  held 
that  a  proposition  to  restrict  administra- 
tive functions  vested  in  an  executive  by 
law  is  legislation  and  is  not  in  order  as 
a  limitation.  Section  101(f)  of  Public 
Law  89-117  amends  section  101(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  by 
specifically  removing  from  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment  the 
burden  of  having  to  first  approve  a  so- 
called  workable  program  for  community 
improvement  prior  to  granting  funds  for  ' 
rent  supplements.  The  proviso  therefore 
represents  a  restriction  of  administrative 
functions  vested  in  an  executive  by  prior 
law  In  this  regard  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  last  October  14  was  based  upon  a 
misleading  contention  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  made  the  point  of  order. 

It  was  stated  to  the  Chair  that  amend- 
ments were  considered  and  rejected  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
that  would  have  required  workable  pro- 
grams prior  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  rent  supplements.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  in  so  stating,  my 
distinguished  colleague  may  have  left  the 
impression  that  section  101  rent  supple- 
ment applications  merely  were  not  re- 
quired, rather  than  specifically  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  section  101(0  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
The  gentleman  should  have  stated  that 
section  101' f)  authorized  the  Secretary. 
in  his  discretion,  to  approve  rent  sup- 


plements, notwithstanding  the  require- 
ments of  section  101(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  In  fact,  the  Committee  on 
Banldng  and  Currency  considered  this 
matter  and  wrote  it  into  the  law.  In 
short,  on  this  point,  the  law  of  the  land 
Is  not  silent. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend 
that  lines  6  through  22  on  page  4  of  the 
bin  constitute  neither  a  limitation  on  an 
appropriation  nor  a  retrenchment  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  and  should  be  held  to  be  not  in 
order. 

This  language  will  not  affect  expendi- 
tures to  the  extent  of  $1  and  therefore 
is  not  clearly  a  limitation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  entire  language  Is  negative  and 
does  not  require  any  additional  duties. 
Moreover,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
language  in  this  bill  is  identical  to  the 
language  that  was  in  the  bill  last  year, 
without  any  change,  and  this  was  ruled 
upon  on  October  14.  1965,  at  which  time 
the  point  of  order  was  overruled. 

My  friend  haw  cited  irrelevant  cases 
in  other  departments,  but  I  would  cite 
him  one,  just  on  the  point,  with  the 
specific,  identical  language  which  has 
already  been  ruled  upon — and  a  prece- 
dent has  been  established. 

Moreover,  the  language  in  the  Urban 
Renewal  and  Housing  Development  Act 
of  1965,  title  I,  places  responsibility  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  stat- 
ing as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts to  be  made,  that  payments  shall 
not  exceed  the  amounts  approved  by  the 
appropriation  acts.  So  a  duty  is  placed 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Tills 
matter  has  been  ruled  upon,  and  ruled 
upon  before,  and  I  ask  that  the  point  of 
order  be  not  sustained. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
point  of  order  on  line  12,  which  reads  "in 
any  fiscal  year."  Is  it  in  order  to  make 
that  point  now.  or  should  it  be  made  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Chair's  ruling? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  can  be  made 
now.  The  Chair  will  rule  on  both  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
appearing  on  line  12.  page  12,  to  the 
words  "any  fiscal  year,"  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  which  binds  the  appropriations  for 
all  future  times. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  be  heard  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  language  in  this  section  is  the 
same  as  in  the  bill  last  year.  The  only 
difference  is  the  amount  of  money.  The 
language  is  Identical. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  point  of  order  I  made. 


while  it  is  true,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  said,  that  the  point  of 
order  to  all  the  language  was  overruled, 
I  do  not  think  a  point  of  order  was  made 
to  the  language  that  I  have  brought  for- 
ward, and  I  believe  it  is  a  different  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
the  Inclusion  of  the  point  of  order  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  under  the 
terms  of  Hinds'  Precedents,  my  point  of 
order  is  raised  against  the  entire  section 
and  I  would  include  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  against  the 
entire  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan) .  The  Chair  will  pass  on  both 
points  of  order  at  this  moment,  and  the 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  finds  that  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  on  H.R.  11588,  a  bill  providing 
for  supplemental  appropriations,  on  the 
14th  of  October  1965,  did  include  lan- 
guage identical  to  that  subject  to  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  identical  to  that 
subject  to  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  At  that 
time  both  points  of  order  were  ruled  upon 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  Mr.  Harris,  of  Arkansas. 
He  ruled  that  the  proviso  constituted  a 
limitation  negative  in  nature  that  did  not 
impose  additional  duties  upon  the  ad- 
ministration and  overruled  the  point  of 
order  on  both  points. 

The  Chair,  on  the  basis  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Chairman  on  the  14th  of  October 
1965,  referred  to,  overrules  the  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  point  of  order  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

AMENDMENT  OrTEBED  BT  MH.  BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
4.  strike  out  Unes  0  through  22.  Inclusive. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt 
that  I  shall  take  the  5  minutes  allotted 
to  me  on  this,  because  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed quite  at  length,  but  I  would  as- 
sume there  are  many  others  who  will 
want  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  rent 
subsidy  bill.  I  think  we  should  consider 
this  for  exactly  what  it  is. 

Now,  let  us  stop  talking  about  $12 
million.  This  is  not  $12  million.  It  is. 
in  fact.  $480  million,  because  the  subsidy 
runs  for  a  40-year  period.  But  If  the 
current  authorization  is  funded,  we  will 
reach  $150  million  by  the  fourth  year, 
which  will  result  in  a  $6  billion  program 
over  the  40-year  period.  So  what  we  are 
starting  in  this  supplemental  bill  today 
is  a  new  program  of  $6  billion  and  at  a 
time  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  Infiation 
and  faced  with  a  fiscal  situation  of  not 
knowing  exactly  what  is  going  to  be 
needed  for  requirements  in  Vietnam.  It 
would  seem  to  me  this  Is  a  good  time  to 
vote  this  program  down  and  not  fund  it 
and  get  it  imderway.  Until  we  find  out 
what  Is  going  to  happen  In  the  funding 
of  Vietnam  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  continued  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living,  we  should  not  fund  this.  With 
the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  shown 
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today  we  win  have  an  Increase  of  prob- 
ably 8  percent  in  a  year.  How  many  of 
these  new  programs  are  we  going  to 
embark  on  which  are  constantly  eroding 
the  fiscal  situation  in  our  country  today? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairmsm.  I  wanted  to  get  the 
gentleman's  interpretation  of  the  words 
to  which  I  made  a  point  of  order  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  called  this  a 
multiblllion-dollar  program.  These  are 
the  words  that  appear  on  liiie  12  of  page 
4,  "in  any  fiscal  year." 

I  understand  that  language  seeks  to 
bind  for  the  foreseeable  future,  in  using 
the  words  "in  any  fiscal  year"  the  pro- 
gram to  a  limitation  of  $12  million.  How 
then  does  the  gentleman  make  a  multi- 
blUlon-dollar  program  out  of  It? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  knows  very 
well  that  next  year  this  can  be  changed. 
This  reminds  me  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  and  how  everybody  is 
GO  happy  about  the  regulations  today. 
They  have  made  some  changes  in  the 
regtilations.  Last  year  we  defeated  this 
because  of  the  regulations.  Now  every- 
body is  happy  and  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man frcxn  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey],  and 
others  are  happy  because  the  regulations 
have  been  changed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  not  going  to  be  changed 
tomorrow  morning  after  we  fund  It  back 
to  what  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Even  if  the  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  had  been  sustained  and  the 
words  "in  any  fiscal  year"  had  been 
stricken,  it  would  still  have  had  $12  mil- 
lion In  contract  authorizations  per  year 
for  40  years,  which  makes  $480  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  the  point  I  made 
originally.    It  was  $480  million. 

Now  I  wish  to  jield  to  my  delightful 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EviNSl. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 
May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  regulations  only  but 
are  writing  these  standards  into  the  law. 
So  the  regulations  which  you  suggest 
may  be  changed  will  not  be  changed 
next  year.  I  suggest  that  the  thing  to 
do  Is  defeat  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  these  regulations,  limitations,  and 
standards  will  be  written  into  the  law. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  reply  to  my  statement,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] 
said  that  even  at  the  rate  of  $12  million 
this  totals  up  to  a  program  of  $480  mil- 
lion. As  I  understood  the  gentlemaui's 
original  statement,  he  pointed  to  a  pro- 
graju  of  $6  billion. 


Mr.  BOW.  No.  If  the  gentleman  was 
listening  carefiilly — and  I  am  sure  he 
does  at  times 

Mr.  YATES.  I  always  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  gentleman's  words. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  afraid  he  was  not, 
because  the  first  thing  I  said  was  we 
should  stop  talking  about  a  $12  million 
program,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  a  $480  million 
program,  since  It  Is  a  program  for  40 
years.  Then  I  said  If  the  current  au- 
thorization Is  funded,  we  will  reach  $150 
million  In  the  fourth  year,  which  results 
in  a  $6  billion  program  over  40  years.  I 
am  sure  I  cleared  it  up  In  the  gentle- 
man's mind.  Now  let  us  give  some  of 
o\ir  other  colleagues  an  oppwrtunity. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  los  today 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  do- 
mestic legislation  which  will  be  enacted 
by  this  Congress  this  year.  The  dollar 
amount  involved  Is  relatively  small,  but 
the  principle  It  represents  is  fundamen- 
tally important.  Our  vote  today  will  de- 
cide whetlier  or  not  we  will  make  a  reality 
of  our  long-sought  goal  of  enlisting  pri- 
vate initiative  to  the  fullest  extent  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  decent  housing  for  low- 
Income  families. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  the  rent 
supplement  program  is  all  about. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  the 
rent  supplement  program  to  enable  pri- 
vate nonprofit  and  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations and  cooperatives  to  sponsor 
housing  projects  for  low-tncome  families 
with  the  Government  malting  up  the  dif- 
ference between  what  these  families 
could  afford  to  pay  out  of  their  meager 
Incomes  and  the  regular  economic  rent. 
This  housing  will  be  privately  sponsored, 
privately  financed  and  privately  owned. 
The  housing  must  be  of  modest  design 
and  the  cost  Umltatioiis  annoimced  by 
the  Department  are  actually  lower  than 
those  for  regular  public  housing. 

The  families  who  live  In  them  will  be 
those  with  Incomes  no  higher  than  public 
housing  lioiits  and  the  Department  has 
announced  very  conservative  limita- 
tions for  family  assets.  Fo^  families 
generally,  no  more  than  $2,000  In  assets 
will  be  allowed  while  for  the  elderly,  in 
recognition  of  their  special  needs,  the 
limitation  wUl  be  $5,000.  This  is  well 
below  the  asset  limitation  generally  ap- 
plied In  regular  public  housing.  In  addi- 
tion, only  those  who  are  elderly  or  hand- 
icapped, displaced  by  government  ac- 
tion, now  living  In  substandard  housing, 
or  who  are  the  victims  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster will  be  eligible.  Certainly  no  one 
questions  the  fact  that  these  families 
need  aid.  In  fact,  every  family  eligible 
for  rent  supplement  would  be  eligible  for 
public  housing  In  any  case,  but  what  we 
are  doing  with  this  program  is  enabling 
private  sponsors  to  offer  their  services. 

It  Is  clear  from  this  that  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  Is  even  more  coriserva- 
tlve  than  the  existing  public  housing  pro- 
gram. Not  only  must  families  be  within 
the  public  housing  range  but  the  limita- 
tion on  assets  which  a  family  can  have 
and  still  be  eligible  will  t>e  generally  more 
restrictive  than  now  imposed  under  pub- 
lic housing.  In  addition,  only  those  low- 
income  families  who  fall  Into  one  or  more 


of  the  five  cate«rorles  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned will  be  eligible.  This  will  assure 
that  the  program  will  meet  the  most 
urgent  hoxislng  problems  facing  us.  For 
example,  we  are  sdl  familiar  with  the 
serious  housing  problem  facing  so  many 
of  our  senior  citizens.  Their  incomes  in 
general  are  very  low  and  their  housing 
needs  are  also  special.  All  too  few  dwell- 
ing units  are  now  available  that  take  Into 
account  their  present  and  potential  phys- 
ical needs  as  well  as  their  need  for  a  con- 
genial environment. 

In  1959  we  made  an  Important  forward 
step  toward  meeting  this  problem  by  the 
enactment  of  the  senior  citizens  housing 
loan  program  which  provides  for  3  per- 
cent financing  for  this  kind  of  housing. 
However,  It  Is  clear  that  something  more 
Is  needed,  particularly  for  senior  citizens 
of  lowest  income  whose  only  alternative 
now  Is  public  housing  or  sliun  housing. 
The  flexibility  In  establishing  rents  un- 
der the  rent  supplement  program  will 
enable  us  to  take  cawe  of  a  much  wider 
range  of  our  senior  citizens  so  that  they 
can  live  their  lives  in  relative  comfort. 
Already  over  400  applications  from  non- 
profit groups  and  cooperatives  have  ap- 
plied for  these  loans  representing 
cliurches,  uiilons,  civic  groups,  fraternal 
organizations,  and  the  like.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  groups  who  are  ready,  will- 
ing and  able  to  make  the  benefit  of  rent 
supplements  available  to  the  elderly. 

Much  the  same  problem  confronts  vic- 
tims of  physical  handicaps  who  need 
some  special  consideration  in  the  design 
and  location  of  their  housing  and  whose 
Incomes  are  limited  as  a  result  of  their 
misfortune.  Our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  f  Mr.  AsHLrv  1 , 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee led  the  fight  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
in  our  existing  programs  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  agree  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  would  be  a  most  important  fur- 
ther step  In  meeting  their  needs. 

The  next  category  of  eligible  families — 
those  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or 
other  federally  aided  construction — Is 
one  which  holds  a  high  claim  for  help  in 
meeting  their  housing  needs.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WrowALt],  which  was 
Included  In  last  year's  act  to  give  equi- 
table treatment  to  displacees.  However, 
to  fully  live  up  to  that  commitment  I  feel 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  assure 
that  decent  housing  la  available  to  these 
people  at  rents  which  they  can  afford 
and  the  rent  supplement  program  will  do 
just  that. 

Another  group  who  would  be  ellglWe 
for  rent  supplements  are  those  low  In- 
come families  who  are  now  living  In  slum 
housing.  It  Is  true  that  these  families 
would  be  eligible  for  regular  public  hous- 
ing but  we  all  know  that  there  simply  is 
not  enough  public  housing  to  meet  this 
need  and  that  there  are  some  800.000 
families  In  this,  the  richest  country  the 
world  has  ever  known,  who  are  on  wait- 
ing lists  to  get  Into  public  housing. 
There  are  also  many  more  who  are  dls- 
cooraged  from  ever  applying  because  the 
lists  are  so  long  and  there  are  those  who 
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for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  want  to 
live  in  public  housing.  Many  of  these 
families  are  now  paying  exorbitant  rents 
for  deiapldated.  overcrowded.  rat-In- 
fested slum  housing  because  they  have 
no  other  choice  We  can  never  ellnilnate 
slums  unless  we  provide  swlditlonal  hous- 
ing within  the  means  of  these  families 
so  that  they  can  share  In  the  dream  of 
America  and  have  clean  and  decent 
homes  and  neighborhoods  In  which  to 
Uv»'  a;;d  raise  their  children. 

Finally,  those  whose  homes  have  been 
dest.royed  by  a  natural  disaster  would  be 
elltiibie  for  rent  sui>plements.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  devastation  brought 
by  Hoods  or  hurricanes  such  as  the  de- 
stractive  storm  which  swept  Louisiana 
iast  fall  know  the  phght  of  these  people 
whose  homes  are  gone  with  everything  in 
th^m  Many  of  these  families  find  them- 
.selves  destitute  and  often  deeply  in  debt. 
For  these  stricken  families  who  fall  with- 
in the  income  and  asset  limitations,  rent 
supplement  housing  can  be  a  godsend  to 
help  them  get  back  on  their  feet. 

When  wlie  appropriation  request  came 
before  the  House  last  fall,  there  was  some 
c.-iucism  of  the  tentative  regulations  then 
available  and  the  Congress  directed  that 
further  study  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  funds  were  appropriated  for 
that  purpose.  That  study  has  been  made 
and  the  new  regulations.  I  believe,  meet 
every  objection  that  was  voiced  at  that 
time  The  Income  ceilings  have  been 
nailed  down  at  the  public  housing  limits 
or  even  lower,  the  asset  limitations  have 
been  cut  to  public  housing  limits  or  even 
lower — not  more  than  $2,000  generally 
and  no  more  than  $5,000  In  the  case  of 
the  elderly — and  the  construction  cost 
ceiling  has  been  set  below  public  housing 
limits  Certainly,  these  changes  fully 
answer  the  main  points  that  bothered 
some  Members  last  year. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  un- 
usually broad  support.  When  the  bill 
first  came  up  for  a  vote  last  year,  It  was 
endorsed  by  unions,  senior  citizens 
groups,  churches,  civic  groups  and  others 
including  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  which  ranked  it  very  high 
on  Its  list  of  priorities. 

Now  we  have  Important  support  from 
a  new  quarter  The  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  which  opposed  the 
bill  last  year,  has  reexamined  its  position 
and  now  wholeheartedly  endorses  the 
program  I  feel  that  this  is  particularly 
commendable  and  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
real  stature  of  that  organization  that  it 
Is  willing  to  reexamine  its  position  and  Is 
not  afraid  to  change  its  mind  if  it  feels 
the  facts  justify  a  change.  With  this 
kind  of  support  I  do  not  see  how  the 
House  could  fall  to  approve  the  modest 
appropriation  before  us  today. 

Personally.  I  regret  that  only  $12  mil- 
lion was  recommended  and  I  had  hoped 
that  the  committee  would  see  fit  to  make 
the  full  $30  million  authorization  avail- 
able However,  the  Important  thing  is  to 
get  this  program  underway.  I  am  confi- 
dent it  will  prove  its  value  tmd  continue 
U:>  gain  support  as  time  goes  on.  I  also 
regret  that  the  committee  has  attached 
a  nder  which  imposes  an  unnecessary 
administrative  burden.     Again,  however. 


it  is  important  to  make  a  start  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  appropriations  for 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
position — he  would  like  to  have  more 
money  appropriated.  There  are  others 
who  would  like  to  cut  it  all  out.  But  the 
gentleman's  position  is  that  he  Is  sup- 
porting the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
Certainly  I  am  greatly  concerned  atx)ut 
the  appropriation  being  cut  down  to  $12 
million.  I  was  hoping  that  we  could  get 
$30  million.  However,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  worked  its  will,  and 
I  believe  this  House  should  support  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  made  a  very  important 
point  when  he  said  that  the  benefits  of 
this  act  would  not  be  available  to  all 
people  of  low  Income.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  restricted  classes  who 
would  be  able  to  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram; Is  that  not  correct?  And  are  not 
the  classes  those  who  are  displaced  by 
governmental  action;  second,  people 
who  are  elderly:  third,  the  physically 
handicapped;  fourth,  those  who  live  in 
substandard  housing;  fifth,  those  who 
occupy  or  did  occupy  housing  which  Is 
destroyed  or  extensively  damaged  by  a 
natural  disaster? 

Are  those  not  the  classes  of  people  who 
are  the  only  ones  to  qualify — the  only 
classes  of  people  of  low  Income  who  would 
qualify  for  the  benefits  of  this  program? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  it  would 
really  strike  at  the  small  margin  which 
is  aimed  at  the  start  of  promising  efforts 
to  provide  decent  housing  for  our  most 
underprivileged  citizens,  and  to  provide 
medical  benefits  for  the  elderly  as  well 
£is  to  provide  educational  benefits,  where 
most  urgently  needed,  in  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  vote  for  this 
amendment  forgot  to  realize  Just  what 
this  amendment  constitutes  and  what  the 
results  will  be.  It  will  hit  the  most  de- 
serving people  among  the  American  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  right.  May  I  add  this: 
It  was  stated  here  earlier  that  public 
housing  makes  it  unnecessary  to  fund 
this  program  to  hotise  the  people  who  are 
in  dire  need  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing.  The  gentleman  failed  to  tell 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 


Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
here  today  that  the  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority over  the  last  30  years — three  dec- 
ades—  has  been  able  to  build  only  718.000 
units.  Today,  we  have  a  backlog  of 
500.000  waiting  now  to  enter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

AMKIfDMENT    OVTERED    BY    MB.    FASBSTKIN 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pabbsthn:  On 
page  4,  line  14.  strike  out  "•12,000,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000". 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  since  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bow]  is  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr  OHara  of  Mich- 
igan).   The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  t)y  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  paragraph,  which  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  cwnpletely  strike  out. 
Since  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment,  it  is  In  order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  to  this  debate  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  If  the  law  were  amended  to 
read  $30  million  over  a  period  of  40  years. 
it  would  total  $1,200  million.  Now  what 
Is  so  terrible  about  $1,200  million  being 
spent  over  40  years  to  enable  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged  to  live  in  decent 
housing? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  the 
Department  is  asking  for  $35  million  for 
the  1967  fiscal  year  in  the  regular  budget, 
which  we  are  taking  up  this  very  week. 
The  subcommittee  thought  that  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  balance  of  the  1966  fiscal  year 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  was  not 
unreasonable.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
partment feels  it  can  only  contract  for 
and  obligate  $35  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967  so  it  did  not  make  sense  to  us  to  give 
$30  million  In  a  supplemental  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr  PARBSTEIN.  I  must  say  it  makes 
sense  t^  me. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  would  make  sense  if 
they  could  use  that  much  money  and 
obligate  it.  But  we  cannot  just  shove 
money  at  them  which  they  cannot  prop- 
erly obligate  and  make  contracts  with. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Well,  let  the  hous- 
ing authority  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  It  not  better  and 
is  it  not  more  beneficial  to  those  who 
need  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
to  get  this  program  moving?     I  would 
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want  $30  million  but  the  committee  has 
worked  its  will  and  the  committee  haa 
decided  that  $12  million  will  be  given 
for  this  period  of  time  In  the  fiscal  year 
on  this  program.  So  why  not  take  the 
$12  million  and  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
committee  and  cooperate  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  am  satisfied  to 
take  the  $12  million  if  I  cannot  get  the 
$30  million.  But  first  I  want  to  try  to 
get  the  $30  million  and  I  want  to  give 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  on  that  and 
to  let  the  House  work  its  will  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  want  the  $30 
million  or  the  $12  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  seeks  to 
Increase  the  appropriation  for  rent  sup- 
plements from  $12  to  $30  million,  which 
the  President  originally  requested. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  this  after- 
noon and  am  convinced  now  more  than 
ever  that  the  supplemental  rent  program 
is  needed,  but  in  the  amount  of  $30  mU- 
lion. 

If  we  can  spend  $4  billion  for  a  farm 
program,  why  not  $30  million  for  this 
program? 

In  the  large  cities  we  have  an  admitted 
housing  shortage  and  cannot  obtain  suf- 
ficient funds  for  low-cost  public  housing. 
Then  why  not  permit  church  groups, 
labor  groups,  cooperatives,  and  limited- 
dividend  housing  groups  to  build  for  low- 
income  people — for  the  underprivileged. 

Private  housing  Is  constantly  being  de- 
molished for  roads  and  other  public  pur- 
poses. Yet  no  adequate  replacements 
are  built.  What  is  to  happen  to  these 
displaced  families?  I  contend  that  not 
alone  is  $12  million  a  mere  pittance,  but 
that  even  the  $30  million  called  for  by  my 
substitute  amendment  is  inadequate.  At 
least  It  will  be  a  halfway  decent  start. 

Rent  supplements  will  also  allow  low- 
Income  tenants  to  live  among  middle-in- 
come people  in  better  homes.  We  hope 
it  will  give  them  the  ince.itive  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps.  TTiey 
will  be  able  to  upgrade  their  living  hab- 
its. When  their  income  incretises  and 
they  are  no  longer  eligible  for  low-income 
apartments,  families  will  not  be  dis- 
possessed, but  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  In  the  same  apartments 
without  a  subsidy. 

Despite  the  cost  Umitatlcms  which  will 
be  placed  upon  the  construction  of  rent 
supplement  housing,  it  can  be  built  and 
be  helpful  in  the  large  cities  In  the  coxm- 
try.  We  have  State  laws  which  permit 
municipalities  to  allow  tax  abatement 
for  housing  available  to  pe<9le  of  limited 
income.  We  also  have  many  tu-ba..  re- 
newal sites  that  can  be  utilized  for  such 
housing.  Both  of  these  factors  will  be 
helpful  In  building  nonprofit  limited- 
dividend  or  cooperative  housing  under 
the  rent  supplement  program  In  New 
York  City.  Certainly,  it  wUl  be  possible 
to  build  many  of  the  efBciency  and  one- 
bedroom  imits  that  will  be  required  for 
elderly  people  now  living  In  substandard 
housing. 

Another  large  potential  for  rent  sup- 
plement program  activity  in  New  York 
City  Ues  in  the  rehabilitation  of  thou- 
sands of  older  tenements.   Many  of  these 


structures  which  have  been  in  existence 
for  50  or  60  years  can  remain  standing 
another  50  or  60  years,  but  they  need  a 
great  deal  of  modernization.  They  need 
new  plumbing  facilities;  they  need  new 
ventilation;  they  need  redesigning  of  in- 
teriors. With  all  of  this  required  work, 
these  older  structures  will  still  be  abl"?  to 
produce  housing  at  relatively  low  costs. 
Substantial  rehabilitation  projects  of  this 
type  could  be  carried  out  under  the  rent 
supplement  program. 

Such  a  plan  would  alleviate  the  search 
for  available  land  sites — a  problem  which 
has  plagued  many  would-be  public  hous- 
ing and  moderate-income  housing  proj- 
ects in  New  York  City.  We  could  utilize 
the  existing  sound  structures  but  make 
them  more  livable,  and  with  rent  sup- 
plements make  them  available  to  the 
low-Income  people  who  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  standard  housing.  I  hope  the 
amendment  prevails. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  my  wonder- 
ful friend  and  our  beloved  Speaker  chlded 
me  and  those  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
because  he  felt  that  we  lacked  vision. 
The  Speaker  made  this  allegation  Inas- 
much as  we  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  were 
nearly  unanimously  going  to  oppose  the 
rent  supplemental  program  in  this  bill 
today. 

Naturally.  I  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  in  his  allegation.  I 
respond  by  saying  that  It  seems  to  me  the 
vision  of  my  Democratic  friends,  or  a 
substantial  niunber  of  them  today,  is 
blurred  a  bit  by  some  unwarranted  rose- 
colored  glasses.  May  I  add,  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  I  think  they  are  looking  a 
little  cross-eyed. 

We  on  our  side  are  looking  at  the  cold, 
hard  realities  of  the  merits  or  the  lack  of 
them,  and  are  looking  at  a  drastic  change 
In  circumstances  between  last  October 
and  today,  both  fiscally  speaking  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  inflation. 

Some  very  strange  things  are  going 
on  In  the  Nation's  Capital  today.  I  have 
in  my  hand  here  a  statement  from  the 
UPI  to  the  effect  that  President  Johnson 
is  trying  to  cool  off  the  business  invest- 
ment boom,  that  the  White  House  would 
be  pleased  If  businessmen  go  slow  in  in- 
vestment at  this  time. 

As  we  all  know,  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  arbitrarily  withheld 
funds  for  the  construction  of  8,500  mili- 
tary housing  units.  I  am  told  that  the 
President  has  been  conversing  with 
State  and  local  authorities  urging  those 
governmental  units  to  hold  back  their 
spending  and  to  limit  their  programs  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

It  is  paradoxical,  I  think,  at  the  same 
time  to  have  the  wiilte  House  assistants, 
headed  by  Lawrence  O'Brien,  former 
administration  lobbyist  and  now  Post- 
master Oeneral,  weaving  in  and  out  of 
the  various  House  OflSce  Buildings  urg- 
ing Democrats  to  stick  with  President 
Johnson's  request  for  funds  for  the  rent 
supplement  program.  I  cmi  confused 
with  the  administration  wanting  busi- 
ness, the  military,  and  State  and  local 
agencies  to  cut  back  on  their  spending 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 


lU'ges  the  Congress  to  authorize  at  least 
a  $480  million  rent  subsidy  program  here 
this  afternoon. 

Then  I  had  called  to  my  attention  just 
a  few  moments  ago  a  statement  from  the 
ticker  which  reads  as  follows. 

President  Johnson  Indicated  today  he  may 
ask  Oongress  to  Increase  taxes  by  $6  biUlon 
more  or  less  perhaps  as  efu'ly  as  next  month 
if  prices  Increase. 

Let  me  say  this.  This  amendment  and 
the  debate  today  has  put  the  spotlight 
on  the  problem  of  Inflation,  on  taxes,  in 
addition  to  the  basic  issue  of  whether 
this  whole  rent  subsidy  program  has 
merit  or  not. 

Pirst,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  rent  subsidy  program  itself.  Con- 
gress in  the  last  session  did  approve 
the  authorization  bill  for  rent  subsidies 
by  a  narrow  margin  of  4  votes  in  the 
House.  Later  the  fvmds  were  disallowed 
on  a  roUcall  vote.  The  principal  reason 
for  the  adverse  attitude  of  the  Congress, 
for  the  narrow  vote  on  the  authorization 
and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  fimds, 
was  the  unrealistic  ceilings  on  Income 
and  on  outside  assets. 

The  original  prop>osaI  from  the  White 
House,  what  really  is  In  the  heart  of  the 
people  who  propose  It.  was  an  Income 
limitation  of  $11,000  and  outside  assets 
of  approximately  $25,000.  They  finally 
retreated  from  that  and  went  bswsk  to  a 
figure  of  $8.000-plus  for  an  Income  limi- 
tation and  $24,000  In  outside  assets. 

Now  we  are  told  these  limitations  will 
be  imposed  by  executive  action.  Is  this 
sufHcient  assurance  for  a  program  of  this 
magnitude? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  faith,  none  whatesoever, 
in  these  proposed  or  existing  regula- 
tions. May  I  make  a  point?  I  fall  to 
understand  why  Congress  has  so  much 
faith  In  nonexistent  regulations  that 
supposedly  insure  that  this  program  will 
benefit  truly  low-income  families. 

In  1961  we  were  told  the  very  same 
thing  about  the  below  market  interest 
rate  program,  the  so-called  section 
221(d)(3)  housing  program.  On  this 
very  floor,  we  were  assured  that  this  pro- 
gram would  replace  public  housing.  We 
were  assured  that  if  only  the  Congress 
would  trust  the  people  In  the  housing 
agency,  regulations  would  be  so  written 
and  so  enforced. 

Today,  5  years  and  several  hundred 
million  dollars  later,  the  regtilations 
governing  this  program  make  a  mockery 
of  these  promises.  In  New  York,  a 
family  with  three  children  can  earn 
$9,450  and  still  qualify  for  this  indirect 
subsidy  of  approximately  $30  per  month. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  when  you  ap- 
prove this  program  today — If  we  do,  and 
I  hope  we  do  not — ^In  effect  we  are  giving 
contract  authorization  for  40  years,  com- 
mitting Congresses  up  to  the  year  2006  at 
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a  f-irj--p  ->f  ar  i^sst  $13 

I  d'-'  not  'hinfe  the  Conftif  today  i 

taK"  -  .v;     1.  -ion. 

H."  '►•'  i^o  say  a  worD  *h..iit  the  prob- 
iPfR  of  those  who  voted  for  the  avtherl- 
zation  or  the  appropriation*  In  IMS. 
The  cir'^iiiTL'Wa.ncpj?  ^odav  tn  two  areas 
have  rnanRf'l  dr  irrsM'-aily  and  would 
fully  justjfv  <»  .vh'v'v  who  TOted  for  the 
authorizat.  :        :    the   appropriation 

la.?',  year  to  chan^?  his  position. 

Tiie  PresTdeni  directly  and  otherwise 
haf  concedet!  fiat,  this  country  today  la 
In  the  tn:  T\v  s  -j  sAirling  inflation.  The 
Preaideni  :t:  r  s  t-conomic  meaaace  has 
."aid  that  liiilatiun  is  the  moet  unjust 
and  capricious  form  of  taxation. 

What  ar»  the  facts  eoncemlng  In- 
flatkin?  About  10  days  aco  the  Bureau 
if  labor  Statistics  announced  that  we 
had  a  0  7-perc«it  Increase  In  the  whole- 
sale price  ind«c  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 'he  blcceflt  jump  In  13  years.  If 
•  ou  aiinuailae  this  0.7-percent  Increase, 
tno  lotai  increase  In  the  wholesale  price 
:ndpx  in  a  I2-tnonth  period  will  be  OTer 
3  percent.  Purthermore.  this  rrwming. 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  an- 
noiinced  that  In  the  month  of  Pebrxmry 
ff  had  a  0.3-perceDt  Increase  in  the  cost 
)f  hnru-'  If  you  annualize  this.  It  Is  a 
■i-perccnt  Increase  In  a  12-month  period. 
.^r.d  we  have  had  a  1.5 -percent  increase 
;n  'h  •  cost  of  living  since  last  October. 

To  conciudN?,  let  me  say  this  on  this 
point:  The  nited  States  today  is  In  the 
mld.'^t  of  war' 'IE"  ^nflation.  We  are  suf- 
fering a  -^art.'m*  increase  In  the  coat  of 
living  In  this  crises,  the  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  cut  back  and  hold  the 
Une  of  domestic  spending.  Those  who 
do  vote  for  rent  supplements  are  in  effect 
'  "tme  for  a  tax  increase,  which  the  Pres- 
ident sa^-s  he  will  send  to  us  within  tlie 
next  month.  Thoee  who  vote  for  rent 
subsidies  today  are  voting  for  added  in- 
rUtion  across  the  board. 

One  more  point  on  the  budget:  In  Oc- 
tober of  last  year,  it  was  anticipated  that 
we  were  tAi  have  ■  budget  deficit  for  fiaeal 
'.-ear  1966  of  $6,360  million.  The  Janu- 
ary forecast  was  a  deficit  this  fiscal  year 
of  $8  4  billion.  We  really  krurw  that 
dpflcit  will  be  dose  to  |8  billion  on  Jime 
30 

If  we  ta/?p  "^r  President's  budget  for 
fl.^c  1.  vfar  \^^  and  if  we  take  his  sup- 
plemf-n'a's  lor  fiscal  year  1966.  In  effect 
we  are  otinsr  for  higher  prices,  higher 
taxes  h  ,'ht'r  deficits,  h'gher  costs.  The 
Great  Sth  p'y  w*>l  be  the  High  Society. 
W-  wi!!  ha  >  )  meet  that  challenge 
in  tt'.f  poiiiH-rii  arena  in  1966. 

You  wi ! !  na  e  to  meet  that  challenge  In 
the  poiitcal  arena  in  1966 

Mr  Oia  rman.  on  the  merits,  because 
of  inflation,  because  of  taxes,  because  of 
the  deterloratlnjE:  fVBcal  situation,  we 
mu5t  appr-  <»  the  Bow  amendment  to 
■tr^ice  re:. I.  suo.sidiea  from  thisbUl. 

Mr  .\:  li'iLiVl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strue     ui   the  necessary  number  of 

.Vt.'-  Chairmai,  I  i. .;  ii.iinimous  con- 
»en:  uj  j  roceed  :    :   j  i*duik>nal  minutes. 

1  r.e  CR.\1R.VJA.N  i»  Loere  objection 
to  l^te  re^^uesi  M  the  gentleman  from 
OK:ai;ofna^ 

There  was  no  otijr-*  »ion. 

Mr  ALBERi  Mr  Chairman.  I  was 
somewhat  chagrined  at  the  appellation 


mf  ^HMlncutobed  friend  used  In  deaerlb- 
iogr  ttioae  at  ns  an  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
He  said  wf>  arc  eron  eyed.  But  I  thfeik 
an  exairaua '  ;an  at  the  record  will  Mmrinm^ 
that  most  of  my  friends  on  the  otter  side 
have  been  blind  lor  35  years.  They  have 
only  elected  two  Congresses  In  all  that 
time.  They  have  been  bhnd  In  their 
oppoattton  to  prosressive  legistaUlon; 
btind  m  their  concern  for  human  beingB; 
blind  to  the  significance  of  the  era  In 
which  we  live. 

I  think  this  proposal  for  a  modest 
amount  for  rent  supplements  is  a  very 
significant  and  important  part  of  this 
appropriation  bill  though  not  particu- 
larly significant  in  size.  I  think  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  Just  refuse  to 
change.  Every  time  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  try  to  do  something  for  the 
-American  people  they  oppose.  They 
have  been  opposing  year  in  and  year  out. 
It  used  to  be  the  depression.  We  could 
not  afford  it,  they  said.  Then  It  was 
something  else.  Then  It  was  the  Korean 
war.  Now  it  is  the  Vietnamese  war. 
Then  It  is  inflation.  In  the  1912  cam- 
paign Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  the  Re- 
puWiean  Party  had  not  learned  a  thing 
in  40  years.  That  was  54  years  ago,  mak- 
ing 94  years  in  all. 

I  think  we  are  just  as  opposed  to  In- 
flation as  anyone  else,  but  we  do  not  run 
for  cover  every  time  the  word  Is  men- 
tioned. Last  month  our  friends  were 
talking  about  guns  or  butter.  Do  I  see 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wlaconala  LMr.  LaniD),  here?  He 
changed  that,  after  the  speaker  had 
taken  him  on.  to  rifles  or  raffles. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  did  not  develop  this 
gxms  or  butter  issue  and  never  referred 
to  it  as  such — tills  our  distinguished 
speaker  knows  full  well. 

It  was  developed  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  civil  War  that  this  descrip- 
tive slogan  was  used.  But,  representing 
a  district  In  the  Congress  which  produces 
more  milk  and  cheese  than  any  other 
district,  I  would  rather  u.se  other  terms. 
However,  the  administration  has  now 
taken  the  butter  away  from  our  service- 
man and  is  now  using  substitutes  not 
only  for  butter  but  for  miany  other  Items 
in  the  coruiuct  of  the  war  and  in  the  out- 
fitting of  our  troops. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  not  accuse  the 
gentleman  of  originating  that  idea.  He 
Joined  tlie  Speaker  In  abandoning  It.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  find  himself 
now.  if  he  adopts  the  slogan  of  rifles  or 
ruffles,  to  be  taking  on  the  women  of  the 
country  or  the  garment  manufacturers 
of  the  country  or  both.  I  am  sure  my 
Republican  friend  would  not  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlenum. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As 
one  from  a  cxmsumer  State  which  pro- 
duces very  little  milk  and  butter,  al- 
though of  the  highest  possible  quality, 
I  might  point  out  that  margarine  has 
great  benefits,  especially  if  one  worries 


about  cholesterol.  They  ^lould  start 
taking  some  oi  the  fat  out  of  tteir  talk 
and  some  ot  the  tat  out  of  their  butter, 
and  then  tbejr  might  do  better. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rent  supplement 
program  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day will  give  new  vitality  to  our  efforts 
to  provide  decent  bousing  for  the  poor. 
Tliere  Is  a  need  for  tliis  legislation.  There 
are  some  500.000  names  on  waiting  lists 
for  public  housing  throughout  the  coun- 
try. There  are  another  4.5  million  peo- 
ple whose  k>w  Incomes  keep  them  out  of 
standard,  decent  housing,  which  I  think 
is  the  goal  of  each  of  us.  Last  year  we 
enacted  legislation  to  authorize  a  rent 
supplement  program.  Unless  we  appro- 
priate funds  to  make  this  program  work- 
able, the  entire  concept  of  a  decent  home 
for  American  families  becomes  a  shallow 
promise.  We  can  shut  our  eyes  If  we 
choose  to  do  so. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  state  of  life 
without  hope  Is  a  real  thing  in  too  many 
American  cities.  And  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  In  every  American  city  In  which  It 
exists. 

It  contributed  to  the  rioting  in  Watts, 
Euid  It  can  explode  into  rioting  and  ctvll 
disorder  in  many  great  cities  In  the  land. 

We  must  act  positively  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  unrest  by  help- 
ing our  poverti'-stricken  families  get  bet- 
ter and  more  decent  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  we  are  talking  about  poor  people. 
This  program  Is  restricted  to  families 
whose  Income  would  make  them  eligible 
for  public  housing,  and  It  Is  limited  to 
five  specific  categories.  In  addition  to 
that — and  may  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FordI.  who  has  looked  upon  this  as 
so  much  window  dressing — what  we  have 
said  about  this  today  Is  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history  of  this  appropriation 
act.  This  Is,  in  a  sense,  a  directive  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  And  may  I  say  that  when  the 
Department  comes  back  next  year  this 
Congress  will  still  control  the  funding 
and  this  Congress  will  have  the  last  look 
in  any  case. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  brlefty  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  I  must  go 
on. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  The  gentle- 
man concedes,  of  course,  that  these  lim- 
its are  not  a  matter  of  law;  they  can  be 
changed  tomorrow,  they  can  be  changed 
next  week.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  also  admit  that  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  jrears  on 
many  occasions  have  totally  dlsirgarded 
directives  from  the  Congres"?.  They  have 
totally  disregarded  legislative  history 
that  we  have  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  So  I  have  no  faith  tn  their  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  Con- 
gress will  have  the  Jast  word  when  It 
considers  the  regular  appropriation  bill, 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  when 
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It  considers  additional  a^ipropriaUons 
hereafter. 

The  program  Is  geared  to  private  en- 
terprise, and  will  at  last  allow  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  homes  for  low-Income 
families. 

Funds  to  finance  the  projects  will 
come  from  regular  private  mortgage 
markets.  The  projects  will  be  built  by 
private  builders.  Mortgages  will  be  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration at  a  market  rate  of  Interest  and 
the  only  Federal  funds  Involved  will  be 
for  the  supplement  Itself.  The  rent  sup- 
plement Itself  will  In  time,  we  hope,  take 
the  place  of  the  supplement  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  furnishing  to 
those  who  occupy  public  housing  units. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  able  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  TalcottI,  cir- 
culated a  letter  yesterday  in  which  he  at- 
tached an  article  from  Reader's  Digest 
which  purports  to  deal  with  FHA  proce- 
dures and  practices.  I  have  read  the 
article.  In  my  opinion  it  is  without  per- 
.<:pectlve,  and  we  would  be  without  vision 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  Lorelei  call  away 
from  a  program  that  would  help  our 
poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  we  have  become 
a  nation  of  homeowners.  More  than  1 
million  units  of  rental  housing  have  been 
produced.  The  agency's  total  volume  Is 
over  $100  billion,  and  the  agency  has 
been  a  moneymaking  agency  for  the 
Federal  Government.  While  I  do  not 
condone  impropriety  or  malpractice,  I 
beUeve  that  articles  such  as  this  should 
be  considered  against  the  total  activity 
of  this  agency.  The  question  we  have 
before  us  Is  whether  or  not  we  will  help 
the  poor  people  of  our  country  and  If  we 
want  to  offer  private  enterprise  an  op- 
portunity to  do  the  Job.  If  the  Repub- 
licans fear  inflation,  why  do  they  not 
Jump  on  larger  programs  In  this  bill  In- 
stead of  this  modest  appropriation  for  the 
poorest  people  In  our  land? 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  this  only  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  my  good  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  a  question.  The  gentle- 
man a  moment  ago  mentioned  that  the 
Republicans  were  constantly  referring  to 
inflation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Referring  to  what? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Referring  to  infla- 
tion— using  the  word  "Inflation"  too 
much — that  Republicans  were  constantly 
using  the  word  "Inflation." 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  That  Is  not  the  only 
cliche  that  the  Republicans  use,  and 
that  Is  the  way  the  word  Is  being  used 
by  them  today.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  Just  want  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  what  prompts  me 
to  take  the  floor  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment Is  what  recently  took  place  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  on 
this  matter  I  would  ask  the  gentleman's 
attention. 

When  Mr.  Vance,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  stated  before  oiu*  committee 
that  he  had  determined  along  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara,  that  there 
should  not  now  be  any  additional  mili- 


tary housing  provided  in  this  coimtry — 
because  of  what? — because  of  inflation 
pressures.  Those  were  his  words — not 
my  words.  If  we  are  going  to  deny  serv- 
icemen housing  because  of  inflation  pres- 
sures we  had  better  take  a  good  look 
now  at  what  is  being  proposed  to  be 
done  in  the  legislation  presently  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  do  not  have  to  quote 
Mr.  Vance  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go 
back  to  December  and  recall  what  Mr. 
McNamara  said  as  the  reason  for  de- 
ferring the  construction  of  the  8,500 
units  of  mlUtary  family  housing.  He 
took  the  responsibility — a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer— of  freezing  the  money  that  we  ap- 
propriated last  year  to  build  8,500  houses 
for  the  families  of  servicemen  at  mili- 
tary Installations  In  the  United  States. 
He  stated  the  reason  he  was  doing  that 
was  not  because  the  housing  was  not 
needed — oh,  no — It  was  because  of  the 
Increased  requirement  for  additional 
spending  to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  time  had  come 
to  do  without  some  things  that  we  can 
postpone  while  we  have  this  Increased 
obligation  to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  heard  people  here  today  say  that 
those  who  would  receive  rent  subsidies 
should  not  be  the  only  ones  to  make  sac- 
rifices. I  would  say  that  the  servicemen 
and  their  families  should  not  be  the  only 
ones  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices.  If 
we  can  do  without  the  military  family 
housing  that  was  justified  before  our 
committee  last  year  as  being  absolutely 
neoeesaiy  to  keep  these  military  families 
from  living  in  substandard  housing — If 
we  can  do  without  that  in  the  interest 
of  providing  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  curb  Inflation,  I 
think  we  can  postpone  this  program  also. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  will  simply  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
he  Is  absolutely  correct  In  what  he  has 
said.  Not  only  has  Congress  authorized 
but  we  have  likewise  appropriated  money 
for  military  housing  and  tt  has  come  to 
a  dead  stop  because  Secretary  Vance  is 
the  man  who  stated  before  our  commit- 
tee that  he  in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  without  regard  to 
the  budget  and  without  reference  to  the 
administration,  had  determined  on  their 
own,  had  reached  their  own  conclusion 
that  there  should  be  no  military  housing 
In  this  ooxmtry  because  of  Inflationary 
pressures. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yielded  to  several 
other  Members  and  did  not  get  time  to 
discuss  the  question  of  inflation  and  the 
consumer  price  index,  which  matter  was 
raised  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  one-half  percent 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
February,  announced  today,  has  led 
some  to  conclude  that  inflation  is  al- 
ready here,  and  that  something  must  be 
done  about  It  right  now. 


I  have  no  wish  to  minimize  either  the 
dangers  of  inflation  or  its  evils.  Nor 
would  I  dispute  for  a  moment  the  need 
for  our  national  economic  policies  to  be 
adjusted  promptly  to  whatever  extent 
would  be  required  to  prevent  a  new  in- 
flationary spiral  from  getting  started. 
We  have  had  enough  experience  with 
inflation  to  want  no  part  of  it.  But  we 
must  not  Jump  to  conclusions  without 
weighing  the  evidence. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  reflects  the 
average  impact  of  price  changes  on  the 
average  family.  But  the  month-to- 
month  movements  of  that  index  do  not 
furnish  a  reliable  Indicator  of  the  pres- 
sing on  prices.  In  December  the  index 
rose  appreciably;  in  January  it  did  not 
move  at  all.  Did  anyone  conclude  last 
month  when  the  January  Index  ap- 
peared that  the  danger  of  Infiation  had 
disapi>eared?  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  use  the  rise  In  February  to  conclude 
that  Inflation  has  suddenly  arrived. 

The  Pebmary  Increase  In  consumer 
prices  was  almost  entirely  due  to  In- 
creases In  prices  of  food  and  services. 
Service  prices  have  been  rising  for  a 
long  time — largely  because  productivity 
does  not  grow  very  rapidly  In  some  ma- 
jor kinds  of  services,  and  because  we 
cannot  fully  and  truly  measure  the  Im- 
proved quadity  of  such  services  as  medi- 
cal care.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  Feb- 
ruary Increase  in  service  prices  Is  noth- 
ing new.  And  it  has  little  to  do  with 
general  economic  conditions  or  the  prop- 
er direction  of  economic  policy. 

Pood  prices  rose  1.5  percent  from  Jan- 
uary to  February,  accounting  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  increase. 
Neither  can  we  Judge  the  state  of  the 
economy  from  that  change. 

The  rise  In  food  prices  in  the  past  few 
months  mainly  reflects  temporary 
changes  In  thcsupply  of  farm  products — 
particularly  a  reduced  supply  of  pork, 
which  also  has  affected  prices  of  beef  and 
poultry.  Does  anyone  contend  that  this 
Nation  does  ixot  have  adequate  power  to 
produce — at  stable  costs  and  prices — all 
the  food  we  can  use,  and  to  have  enough 
left  over  to  ease  the  burdens  of  hunger 
around  the  world? 

Moreover,  the  F^ebruary  Index  reflects 
a  situation  which  has  already  changed 
distinctly  for  the  better.  Prices  for  food 
on  the  farm  have  already  begun  to  ease 
off.  Since  mld-Pebrixary,  hog  prices 
have  declined  13  percent,  butter  prices 
have  receded  from  their  peak,  and  many 
other  food  prices  already  have  or  rfre  how 
expected  to  level  off  or  decline.  None 
of  these  events  Is  reflected  in  the  Febru- 
ary Index.  It  will  take  a  month  or  two 
before  they  are  fully  reflected.  But  we 
should  not  let  ourselves  be  panicked  by 
statistics  which  do  not  reflect  the  cur- 
rent situation.  The  February  index  is 
past  history. 

Far  more  significant  than  prices  of 
services  or  food,  as  an  indicator  of  the 
pressure  on  prices  In  our  economy.  Is 
what  Is  happening  to  nonfood  commod- 
ity prices.  They  rose  exactly  0.1  percent 
In  February. 

That  Increase,  at  the  rate  of  1.2  per- 
cent a  year,  is  only  a  little  faster  Oian 
the  0.9  percent  increase  of  19fl4 — when 
no  one  was  talking  about  infiation. 
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TT.eiT  us  mi;r°  pRCMDi*  on  prices  In 
19645  i..Ai-.  iri  earlier  yean.  That  ta  onljr 
to  be  -spe^ted  vhen  oolput  to  tncreasliv 
rapiclly  To  riave  acbttwi  an  unexii- 
i  lovmP!  '.  rate  ^l'  3.7  poeent  with  ao 
-nia..:  an  ::.c;f^s*f  In  the  basic  level  of 
tofctj  ar.d  pTicvs  i.  a  remarkable  feat.  It 
shews  ho^-  r  xcr.  atent  productive  poNner 
our  ecfir.  ;:..  p  jKseased.  It  shows  that 
those  »  p.  ::.a<£c  .:rice  and  wage  declstons 
are  takiag  liieir  mponrtbthty  for  the 
national  interest  serioasly.    And  it  also 

eiir- ts  -he  eflarts  of  the  Pre^dent  and 
^.ts  administration  to  remove  bottlenecks 
m  5uppi.es  of  materials  azid  manijowei. 

Now  that  we  hare  fSnaUjr  acUeved  a 
hiKh  ie .  ei  f  »ni|>kqrment  and  of  capacity 
utiiizatic  :.  *?  must  proceed  with  care 
not  :.)  overiax  'txiT  ecoDOdiy.  We  must 
waic;  ever,  aspect  of  the  economy  to 
juditr  Trhether  tr  ■  oa.ance  between  sup- 
ply and  demsu.d  :  as  -een  upset.  But  the 
Corvsumer  P:  ire  inrtfx  te  only  one  of 
ma  V  Indira:  irs^  and  it  does  not  give 
reliaaie  sij?:.ai>  for  scUon.  We  most  wait 
iiUL:  u-  '  re'iTP.s  an  aU  in  before  we 
-idee  whf  ii:fr  morL   restraint  Is  needed. 

And  m  rfa  r. inn  ■.  ,i-  )tidgment  we 
i-'iuct  oe  cnn^.-l<Ui.s  •(  :;\f  forces  ol  re- 
■'rair.t,  tha:  nav-'  a..'«'Ti)v  neen  set  tn 
!nnt_)n.  lAs'  L)ev  mot-r  ^  ■.ifhtentn*  of 
monttary  oohtrr  ..^  .r.;*  nnv.  beginninjf 
*vO  work;  its  way  "r  :•:>;'.  .>ur  economic 
system.  The  $6  oK  ^r  payroll  tax  In- 
crease effectiTe  .  ist  Janitary  will  make  its 
effects  fe!'.  v;ih  seme  lag.  And  the  Tax 
Adjustmpr.',  Act  af  1986  Is  yet  to  come 
In-,     -»■    ■ 

If  farther  r^ptriunt  is  necessary,  I  for 
one  -i!!;  s\j:jport  ;'  But  what  happened 
to  f<xMi  p!  f^  ;n  ■ebruary  Is  of  Itttle  use 
at  ih.t'  er-ri  of  Mar -h  In  deckling  whether 
we  nee< ;  :  ■    '  -: .-...ni  no'A 

Mr  BOCK;:s  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .^tnke  ou-  'ne  last  word. 

Mr     Chai'.-man    and    Members   of   the 

Commtt/- ■,  I  am  :» r'-ain  that  the  aryu- 

raent  we  are  heart:ia  Mere  this  afternoon 

will  be  heard  for  Uie  rest  of  this  Hfiiilnil 

As  a  mattf^r  of  fact   I  am  Infonacd  that 

ano'ner  am-'ndrf  ent.  will  be  offered  when 

"he  penomz  amendn.er.t   ;s   cisposed  at. 

:   ."lope   fhe   pending    ajmncln- •'nt  will  be 

■    '-'■'.    '.'   *:. ,     Anot;.- :    "uner.dment.  I  un- 

lerstand     will  be   offf™  !   u    strike  the 

irovt.sion  :n  this  "lU  ^  i^ich  provides  for 

he  T-^ach.er  Cr\v\:> 

Mr  Chairman,  the  arv^ument  here  ts 
whether  or  n  t;  this  country,  the  greatest 
Nation  on  earth,  mnst  now  turn  back — 
must  now  limit  aU  of  its  actlrtties  at 
home  r.hat  involve  ocr  people  tn  ao  many 
a-spect.-  A  their  dally  lives — whether  we 
iTKi.st  as  I  say  now  turn  back  and  hmit 
our  «  Ilrrts  alor.*;  these  Unes  because  of 
the  comr.rmenis  we  haTC  to  defend  free- 
don.  eUewher'  In  thta  world. 

TiMit  :&  »nat  the  argument  is  aboat. 

Our  friends  here  in  the 
Party  are  not  really  being  Ir 
axi  tbe  diattngulstied  HM^orlty  leader 
pointed  oat  a  motrtent  atro.  For  one  rea- 
son or  anoth-  r  -i'.-ir  ;  -.'n.-  past  genera- 
tion or  :w  )  thry  .'-.  ivt  managed  to  ftad 
an  excuse  frr  o;^xBinc  most  of  the  eon- 
•t'-vc-:.  ►■  arid  progressive  iesJWattoa 
L'ropr'sed  since  the  turn  of  tbe  ceatny. 

TT\e  record  of  ci  arse  seaks  for  ttseif. 
I  can  ri»e  them  ne  afvr  mother:  Social 
security  back  t:;  I9;!5     I  -lo  not  know  hov 


many  Repubilan  rotea  there  were  for  so- 
cial security,  perhaps  10.  It  has  been 
that  way  throushout  tbe  rears. 

What  are  the  isnes  as  we  see  them  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle?  A  party  which  has 
sought  to  respond  to  tbe  needs  of  our 
people  at  home  and  to  the  challenges 
of  our  country  abroad. 

No.  1,  we  reject  the  notion  that  we  live 
in  a  static  society.  The  Republican  no- 
tion seems  to  be  is  that  everything  must 
remain  the  same  for  now.  We  know 
that  we  have  to  move  ahead.  We  have 
to  move  foi*ward.  Can  we  afford  to  move 
ahead  now  and  still  maintain  our  com- 
mitments abroad? 

Let  us  lo<A  at  the  base  from  which 
we  operate.  Back  tn  I94I,  when  we  en- 
tered World  War  II.  we  had  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  a  little  over  $100  bil- 
lion. We  had  inherited  a  depression 
from  the  great  Republican  sdmlnLstra- 
tlon  that  preceded  PrankMn  Roosevelt. 
It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  back  produc- 
tion In  our  country.  We  had  14  percent 
of  our  people  unemployed  for  many  years. 
We  had  a  depression,  a  recession,  de- 
spondency, amd  the  loss  of  hope  all  over 
our  Nation. 

But  we  fought  a  war  with  a  base  of 
of  about  one-seventh  of  what  we  have 
now. 

In  1950.  when  we  went  Into  Korea,  we 
had  a  gross  national  product  of  a  little 
more  than  $200  bllMon.  Now  with  otir 
commitment  in  Vietnam  we  have  a  gross 
national  product  apiJroachlng  $725 
billion. 

Vietnam,  under  present  estimates,  re- 
quires about  2  percent  of  that  gross  na- 
tional product,  compared  to  a  much 
larger  percentage  In  1950  amd  a  much, 
much  larger  percentage  In  1941,  and  the 
early  1940"s  emd.  of  course,  a  much 
greater  percentage  back  In  1918. 

So  what  we  are  debating  here  Is 
whether  or  not.  with  this  kind  of  na- 
tional wealth,  we  can  afford  to  continue 
In  a  modest  fashion  with  some  programs 
that  my  good  friends  over  here  have  op- 
posed all  along.  They  are  being  consist- 
ent.    I  am  not  being  critical. 

But  I  maintain,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  otlier- 
wlse.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  gave  you  some  figures  as  of  to- 
day, iust  a  moment  ago.  They  win  be 
elaborated  upon  in  the  record  as  It  is 
built  here  this  afternoon.  The  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  dealt  with  these  matters  In 
detail  In  the  report  Just  filed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ihere  objection? 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  The  cost  of  food,  the 
btegest  item  in  the  budget  of  the  average 
family  in  oar  country  today,  is  leas,  per- 
centagewise, than  it  has  ever  been.  It  is 
about  18  percent  of  what  the  average 
family  earns.  This  is  less  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  United  States,  and  it  U 
by  far  the  least  of  any  n^it^^  on  God's 
green  earth.  Nevertheleas,  we  are  still 
concerned  about  tbe  cost  at  food  and 


every  effort  is  beine  made  to  jxrevcnt  In- 
creases. 

Let  us  kMk  at  some  of  the  other  fac- 
tors. Would  we  curb  iiWlation  if  we  cut 
bad(  on  this  modest  program,  if  we  did 
not  adopt  this  program,  if  we  did  not 
adopt  the  Teachers  Corps?  Would  dJkm- 
inating  this  $12  million  stop  inflation? 
Or  would  it  not  send  forth  the  message 
that  we  had  put  the  brakes  on  developing 
our  own  society  at  home  because  we  did 
not  have  faith  in  our  capad^  and  in 
oar  people?  « 

We  talk  about  our  men  In  Vietnam. 
Are  we  say  to  those  who  come  from  the 
poorer  families.  "No.  we  shan't  do  any- 
thing for  your  folks  back  home.  Let 
them  live  in  the  slums.  Let  them  remain 
there  whiie  you  fight  in  Vietnam." 

Do  we  say  to  the  young  men  who  need 
educaUon,  "No,  we  must  hole  up.  We 
cazmot  appropriate  fuiuU  now  for  edu- 
caUon because  we  are  committed  in  Viet- 
nam"? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.BOGOe.  I  have  Just  a  minute,  but 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  just  wonder  how  the 
naen  bi  Vietnam  feel  when  their  families 
em  not  housed  at  home,  and  how  we 
justify  this  affluent  society. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  The  genUeman  makes  a 
very  good  point.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  am  making  here.  I  appreciate 
the  gentlemtm's  contribution. 

Now,  let  me  go  ahead. 

We  are  growing,  whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  at  a  rate  of  atx>ut  4  million  a  year — 
4  million  new  Americans.  That  is  about 
the  populaUon  in  my  State.  It  is  more 
than  the  p(H>ulatlon  of  many  States  in 
this  Union 

We  cannot  be  a  static  society.  We 
have  to  face  up  to  these  problems.  We 
cannot  fall  for  the  argument  now  being 
advanced  by  people  who  have  tradi- 
timmlly.  historically,  consistently  op- 
posed constructive  programs  now  that 
they  find  a  more  convenient  weapon,  a 
more  convenient  slogan  to  tie  their  time- 
honored  opposition  to. 

I  appeal  to  my  Democratic  friends  who 
believe  in  this  country  to  support  these 
programs. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognised  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
talk  to  us  about  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
the  infirm,  the  disabled,  the  retired,  and 
how  these  18.000  units  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today  have  a  major  effect 
upon  the  poor,  the  infirm,  the  disabled. 
and  the  retired. 

This  question  of  inflation,  he  says,  is  a 
cliche,  but  what  he  fails  to  mention  is 
that  this  "cliche"  has  a  very  real  effect 
on  millions  at  Americans  froim  one  end 
of  this  country  to  tbe  other.  It  has  an 
effect  because  it  comes  close  to  their 
homes  and  their  food  and  their  rent  and 
everything  they  do. 

We  have  before  us  the  President's 
budget  for  1967.  In  the  revemie  estimate 
in  this  budget,  it  Is  clear  the  President 
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himself  anticipates  a  cost  ©f  living  in- 
crease ci  3  percent.  Moat  of  the  top 
economists  In  this  country  think  that 
these  revenue  estimates,  which  are  based 
upon  a  cos*  at  Uving  increase  of  3  percent 
during  fiscal  year  1967,  have  been  over- 
estimated. 

What  happened  today?  Another  one- 
half  of  1  percent  Increase  tn  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  aimounced.  Tou  know 
what  has  happened  in  ea^  of  the  weeks 
since  January:  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
increase  hi  the  wholesale  price  index 
every  week  during  January;  almost  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  etw;h  week  during 
the  month  of  February.  The  wholesale 
price  index  is  moving  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  it  has  at  any  time  durii^  the 
last  9  jrears. 

Yes.  inflation  is  the  same  as  the  levy 
of  a  national  sales  tax  en  every  single 
individual  in  America.  The  national 
sales  tax  levied,  because  of  the  fiscal, 
monetary  and  other  policies  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  last  12  months, 
has  amounted  to  some  2^  percent,  and 
It  will  be  more  than  3  percent  in  fi£cal 
year  1967.  making  a  total  assured  na- 
tional sales  tax  of  over  5.5  percent  during 
the  term  of  this  89th  Congress  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  pro- 
grams In  the  domestic  budget  of  the 
President  that  are  desirable.  But  are 
they  necessary  at  this  tteie?  The  dis- 
tinguished majorrty  leader  wondered  why 
we  take  this  one  program  In  this  one 
amendment  today.  Under  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  that  we  face  here  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  these  items  one  by 
one. 

I  can  assure  the  majority  leader  that 
there  will  be  other  amendment^!  consid- 
ered during  this  session  of  Congress  in 
an  effort  to  dramatize  this  spending 
Issue. 

We  are  going  to  be  faced  wtth  a  tax 
bin  In  the  latter  part  of  this  session.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  wire  service 
reports  today,  and  those  who  are  serving 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee know  full  well,  from  the  classified 
testimony  before  that  committee,  that 
the  defense  estimates  for  1967  are  not 
realistic  as  far  as  expenditures  are  con- 
cerned. They  know  full  well  that  the 
Defense  Department's  manpower  ceiling, 
as  far  as  the  EXepartmerrt  of  the  Army 
Is  concerned,  was  outdated  2  days  after 
the  budget  was  submitted  to  this  Con- 
gress. They  know  that  when  that  man- 
power ceiling  WM  lifted  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  it  meant  an  additional 
billion  dollars,  at  least,  ta  that  one  ap- 
propriation item  alone. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  8lsle  ask  why  Is 
not  that  supplemental,  why  is  not  that 
budget  amendmerrt  here  for  us  to  see 
now  while  we  are  working  on  some  do- 
mestic programs  that  many  feel  are 
desiraWe  but  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  are  not  entfrely  necessary 
at  this  time. 

If  the  last  session  of  Congress  Is  any 
iBTulde.  and  it  appears  here  today  that  it 
is  a  very  good  guide,  this  admiiilstratlon 
again  hopes  to  see  this  Congress  pass  all 
of  these  domestic  appropriation  items 
and  then.  Jus*  as  last  year,  we  will  fhid 
on  our  doorstep  sxipplemental  after  sup- 
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plemental  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  country.  With 
more  than  23&,00«  American  servicemen 
in  Vietiuun.  today  amd  with  prospects  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  19€7.  we  seem  to  be  mis- 
placing our  concern  of  what  should  come 
first  in  our  consideration  and  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  minority — 
especially  when  the  majority  seems  to 
abrogate  its  obligations — have  a  respcaa- 
sibility  to  have  a  confrontation  of  ideas 
so  as  to  debate  this  issue  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  so  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  will  know  it  is  not 
the  farmer,  it  is  not  the  laboring  man,  it 
Is  not  the  housewife,  and  it  is  not  the 
basfnessnan  that  is  responsible  for  tills 
inflation  we  are  experiencing  today. 

Inflation  has  never  been  referred  to  in 
my  vocabulary  as  any  kind  of  a  "cliche." 
It  refers  to  the  cost  of  living,  to  the  pur- 
chashig  power  of  the  dollar. 

You  cannot  blame  the  farmer,  you  can- 
not blame  the  bnsinessman,  you  cannot 
Wame  anyone  else.  The  responsibility 
rests  with  us  in  Congress  because  of  the 
fiscal  policies  of  our  Federal  Government. 

So,  when  the  majority  leader  asks  us 
why  do  we  take  this  amendment  first.  I 
say  that  we  are  starting  a  program  here 
which  is  a  40-year  program  and  which 
will  cost  some  $8  billion  but  that  affects 
only  18,000  individuals.  However,  in- 
flation in  ttte  cost  of  Mvtng  affects  190 
million  people.  Let  us  remember  that  as 
we  vote  on  each  of  these  amendments 
as  they  come  up  throughout  the  y^ar. 

Mr.  JOEXSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
emotion  here  and  I  hope  I  will  be  par- 
doned if  perhaps  I  become  emotional, 
too.  I  heard  a  great  cheer  go  up  from 
one  part  of  this  House  when  It  was  men- 
tioned that  we  have  not  provided  funds 
for  the  families  of  servicemen  at  camps 
but  we  are  coming  In  here  and  asldng 
for  this  money.  Somebody  else  asked. 
Is  this  necessary? 

I  would  remind  you  that  our  service- 
men were  clvUlans  yesterday.  Their 
elderly  mothers  and  fathers,  for  whom 
this  type  of  legislation  Is  enacted,  are 
living  in  the  slums.  I  wonder  what  you 
think  their  morale  Is  when  they  Icnow 
they  are  laying  their  lives  on  the  line  In 
Vietnam  and  an  imgrateful  nation  back 
home  does  nothing  for  their  families 
and  consigns  them  to  Ave  in  sUnklng 
holes.  I  would  ask  you  gentlemen  some 
day  to  go  to  the  homes  of  some  of  these 
young  men  who  are  now  in  Vietnam.  I 
went  to  the  home  of  one  not  long  ago. 
When  I  wallced  into  that  home  I  realized 
WE  had  dishonored  that  boy.  There  are 
many  boys  who  win  be  on  the  casualty 
lists  whose  parents  «ill  be  mourning  for 
them  in  pigpens  and  hovels. 

So,  if  you  a&k  me  is  this  type  of  bill 
necessary,  I  say  to  yoa,  you  b^  yovr  life 
it  te.  It  is  one  of  tbe  iMSk  ncceflsary 
tbincs  vre  will  cooaider  In  thia  aaskai 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSOf.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman's 
argument  baa  lode,  then  why,  if  we  have 
270,000  mca  in  YMnaon.  is  he  not  fight- 
big  for  270,tM  unlta  «Dder  tMs  biU  In- 
stead of  GDlr  lajMO. 

Mr.  CBDiSftBERO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tbe  genUeataa  yMd  to  nae? 

Mr.  JOEUSOH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  tbe 
gentlcfloan. 

Mr.  CBDEBBSiRO.  If  yvur  arrament 
ts  eoislEtcitt.  then  why  did  the  Presi- 
dmt.  even  in  his  own  measace,  amy  we 
cot  out  this  year  and  Best  your  8.500 
units  for  oailitery  families?  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  visited  some  of  the  places 
our  servicemen  have  to  live  in.  Should 
they  not  have  a  priority  here? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  But  this  bill  coven 
the  aged  and  the  people  in  substandard 
housing. 

Mr.  CEDERBEBO.  What  about  the 
■BTviBeBKn?  If  it  is  important  to  cut 
out  servtecmen,  is  It  not  tanportant  to 
defer  this  program? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  But  servicemen  are 
not  covered  by  tills  act.  If  you  want 
to  broaden  it,  it  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  servlceBen 
will  be  covered  by  this  act. 

Mr.   X>EL80N.    Tbey  are  not  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  I  laom 
tc  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Ctaairmaa,  I  was  somewhat  sor- 
prlMd  to  bear  the  majortty  leader  and 
tbe  laajortty  wh^  refer  to  this  problem 
of  inflation  as  a  cliche  and  relate  it  to 
the  Repubticana.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
tasue. 

President  Johnson  tn  bis  economie 
iiiyiiigi'  to  ttais  Consresa 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chatrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  yiiOd  to  tb* 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  1  beheve  the  gt  iitli  iwi 
Jroos  Mtssouj'i  mbamdcntooil  ttae  mm  of 


mat  word  "inflation"  as  beiOK  a  cktctie, 
and  not  inflation  genainely. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Well,  all  right. 

President  Johnson  used  the  words  ki 
ills  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress — 
and  I  beileve  I  ean  quote  theaa  with 
respect  thereto  i 

Perhaps  tcifatloe  will  be  the  meet  •crkni) 
tsaxie  facing  ttila  eowntry  tills  jvmr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  party 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, including  the  majority  wlilp. 
apparently  and  evidently  did  not  read 
what  the  majority  said,  they  certainly 
said  in  their  report  to  the  Congress  Just 
filed  within  the  past  10  days  or  2  weeks 
that.  Indeed,  inflation  was  a  sertons 
matter,  and  recommended  tax  Increases. 
Certainly  the  minority  agreed — the 
minority  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee agreed  about  the  seriousness  of 
Inflation. 

The  disagreement  occurs  because  the 
administration  puts  tax  increases  ahead 
of  expenditure  cutting. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  yfcld  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  a  question. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND:  Did  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  say  that  the  majority- 
whip  FMr.  Boessl,  who  just  castigated 
the  Rep«Attca»  Party  for  behig  con- 
cerned atoooi  taflatton,  signed  tbe  report 
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of  'Me  Econorrac  Cummittee  on  which  he 
serves  a.'^  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  stated,  which  report  states  that  In- 
flation Ls  a  serious  problem?  Can  that 
be  tnie'    Why  that  Is  Incredible. 

Mr  CURTIS  He  certainly  did;  and 
he  made  this  recommendation.  It  la  a 
httle  strange  And  It  la  a  little  stramge, 
I  muht  say,  for  this  House  to  be  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  Inflation  la  with  us 
inasmuch  a.s  already  this  year  we  have 
followed  the  recommeiuiatlon  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  we 
increase  taxes  And  we  did  vote  the  In- 
crease In  exci.se  taxes. 

Mr  BOGOS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me.  since  he  used  my 
name? 

Mr  CURTIS  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gencleraan  sir.oe  I  did  use  his  name. 

Mr  BOOOS  I  am  glad  the  genUe- 
mari  mentioned  my  name.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  prepared  to 
do  »hate%er  Ls  required  to  maintain  price 
stability  In  this  country  and  to  combat 
inflation  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  cut 
all  programs  thai  are  needed  to  help  our 
own  country  ajid  to  help  particularly 
this  poor  section  of  our  economy.  The 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
made  that  very  clear. 

The  Joint  economic  report 

Mr  CirRTIS.  No;  wait  a  minute,  I 
do  not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BOOGS  The  report  makes  that 
very  clear 

Mr  CTjRTIS.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
addressing  himself  to  the  point.  The 
point  was  that  the  majority  whip  s&ld 
that  inflation  was  not  a  serious  matter. 
The  gentleman  is  now  argtiing  some- 
thing else,  as  to  what  prloritlee  we  might 
exercise  in  our  expenditure  policy  This 
is  the  area  of  disat^reement.  Apparently 
the  administration  still  Is  not  willing  to 
curtail  or  set  priorities  of  expenditures. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  reason  that  I  took 
the  fl.oor  was  the  arriazement  I  experi- 
enced !n  hearing  the  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  talk  about  Inflation  as  if  It 
were  not  .seriou.s  and  the  majority  leader 
coming  down  to  the  well  of  the  House  and 
saying  Oh.  we!!  the  consimier  price  In- 
dex has  just  gone  up  In  the  area  of  food." 

For  Pet*  s  sake,  what  concerns  the 
people  the  most  If  It  is  not  food?  That 
particular  item  is  contained  in  the  Con- 
siuner  Price  Index 

Let  me  say  thai  the  Industrial  prices 
Just  now  are  i?olng  up,  and  this  repre- 
sents the  very  area  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  engaged  In  "jawboning" 
and  dslrvg  the  various  stockpiles.  Illegally, 
I  would  .say  to  try  to  hold  these  prices 
down. 

Mr  Chalrmar.  aaft.n:-t  wha"  are  they 
fighting  if  It  Is  nnt  thl.s  uridfTly:!;;?  m- 
natlon''  Of  course  it  l.s,  and  it  is  j'ust 
putting  this  debate  on  the  wrong  basis 
to  try  to  persuade  the  Hou.se  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Repubiicaius  that  inflation 
Is  not  a  serious  matter  a  mat;''r  that 
Is  presently  with  us 

We  probably  are  going  to  have  to  in- 
crease taxes  agtiln  and,  probably,  we 
might  even  have  to  have  controls  voted. 
We  win  continue  to  inave  the  price  Index 
rise,  and  for  those  who  are  so  con- 
cerned— and  I  am  a  P^pubiican — more 
about  the  low-income  g-roupe,  let  me  tell 


you  In  your  own  words,  because  at  least 
your  leaders  In  the  economic  field  say 
that  nothing  Is  more  dangerous  to  the 
low-income  groups  than  Inflation.  It 
hits  them  the  worst  and  the  most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  low-Income  groupw,  you 
will  treat  Inflation  with  seriousness,  and 
you  will  not  demagog  It.  It  will  not  go 
away  by  referring  to  It  as  a  Republican 
cliche. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  thixik  we 
ought  to  get  back  to  some  of  the  basic 
points  in  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered.  Let  us  talk  about  them 
for  just  a  minute.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
rent  supplement  program  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

I  want  to  bring  out  six  specific  points, 
some  of  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  In  debate. 

First  of  all,  w^e  have  a  rent  subsidy  now 
and  have  had  a  rent  subsidy  since  the 
first  public  housing  bill  was  passed.  This 
Ls  not  a  new  thing  to  America.  That  Is 
the  first  thing. 

The  second  point  Ls  that  free  enter- 
prise Is  asking  for  this  legislation.  They 
are  asking  that  we  pass  this  legislation. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Home  Builders  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  the  Augusta,  Oa..  Home  Builders 
Association,  and  others. 

The  third  point,  which  has  not  been 
brought  out.  Is  that  In  this  particular  bill 
no  project  will  be  approved  unless  It  has 
the  approval  of  local  ofOclals. 

The  fourth  point  that  I  would  call  to 
your  attention  Is  that  It  would  be  a 
method  to  accelerate  the  building  of 
houses  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  with 
public  ftmds  by  extending  the  public 
housing  program. 

We  also  know,  and  this  Is  a  point 
that  has  not  been  brought  out.  that  If  we 
accelerate  the  war  in  Vietnam,  It  Is  not 
only  military  housing  that  Is  going  to 
have  to  be  provided  for  people,  but  also 
private  housing  for  civilians  wlU  have  to 
be  built. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEHDERBERG.  I  think  it  Is  quite 
Interesting  that  at  Fort  Gordon,  which 
is  In  the  gentleman's  State,  this  Is  a  mlll- 
ta.TT  installation  where  the  building  of 
barracks  is  being  deferred.  I  visited  Fort 
Jaekaon  in  South  Carolina  last  year  dur- 
ing the  recess  and  they  were  putting  up 
tents  there  and  are  deferring  the  con- 
struction of  barracks  for  our  military 
men.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  Is 
being  consistent. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  calling  that  to  my  at- 
tentlorL 


Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  am  delighted  to 
call  It  to  your  attention.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  did  not  realize  that  that  was 
the  situation. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Of  course.  I  know 
Fort  Gordon  was  cut.  Evidently,  the 
gentleman  has  not  seen  the  record  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  chairman. 
I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and 
made  the  statement  that  I  wanted  to 
have  the  military  construction  program 
restored.  I  ask  for  It  now  publicly  again 
that  It  be  restored.  I  did  not  cut  It  off. 
I  was  not  In  favor  of  cutting  it  off  and  will 
vote  to  put  It  back. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  so  that  none  of  this  money 
will  be  spent  until  this  is  restored.  Then 
if  It  Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  some 
Member  on  the  other  side  can  make  a 
point  of  order  against  It. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  We  will  get  to  that 
question  In  the  proper  way  after  the  re- 
port from  the  Subcommittee  on  Armed 
Services  Is  made.  That  is  the  proper 
time  to  put  It  back  In,  and  not  at  the 
present  time  because  It  would  be  merely 
a  red  herring  across  this  particular  trail. 

But  I  say  In  all  candor,  I  appe? .ed  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  asked  that 
the  military  construction  cut  be  put  back. 
I  think  It  Is  a  military  necessity  to  do  so. 
I  think  that  to  provide  civilian  housing  Ls 
also  a  military  necessity. 

Now  the  other  point  that  I  want  to 
emphasize  about  the  rent  supplement 
is  the  fact  that  only  those  people  who  are 
eligible  for  public  housing  anyway  will 
be  eligible  under  the  rent  supplement 
program  as  we  have  It  here. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  repeat  my  point  of  order  that  the 
Committee  Is  not  in  order.  This  Is  a 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  that 
we  are  considering  and  our  colleague  Is 
entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  Will 
be  in  order.  The  gentleman's  point  of 
order  Is  well  taken.  The  Committee  Is 
not  In  order.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  suspend  imtll  the  Commit- 
tee Is  in  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  develop  one  or  two  points  about  the 
rent-subsidy  program. 

First  of  all,  when  we  talked  about  the 
housing  bill  last  year  not  one  single  pro- 
test— not  one  single  word  was  said  about 
the  subsidy  that  we  now  have  in  public 
housing.  I  am  not  opposed  to  public 
housing  but  want  free  enterprise  to  take 
part  also. 

Let  me  point  out  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  a  subsidy  in  public  housing.  I  got 
these  figures  yesterday  in  my  home  com- 
munity In  Athens,  Ga.  I  found  out  that 
the  persons  who  are  ebglble  for  the  hous- 
ing In  public  housing  were  limited  by  the 
rule  that,  if  one  i)er8on  had  an  Income 
of  $2,400  or  more,  that  person  could  not 
get  in. 

It  has  to  be  $2,400  or  under.  The 
maximum  is  set  at  $4,500.  That  maxi- 
mum Is  for  a  family  of  10,  and  it  would 
include  five  bedrooms. 
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Under  the  rental  program,  one  person 
with  $a,400  would  get  his  one-bedroooi 
apartment  for  $40,  and  that  weirid  Ytk- 
clude  his  DtlBtles. 

I  cheeked  on  the  prtrate-enterprfee 
scale  and  I  found  that  not  a  single  prt- 
vatrfy  owned  one-bedroora  apartment 
was  available  In  Athens,  Ga.,  at  that 
rental  of  $4tt  They  rented  for  $1«).  and 
that  included  utmties.  That  is  the  low- 
est one-room  apartment  that  I  could  find. 
There  was  one  other,  and  that  was  a 
one-bedroom  apartment  In  a  private 
apartment  house  that  rented  for  $90,  and 
that  tnckided  the  water,  but  It  did  not 
Include  the  rest  of  the  utilities  and  this 
would  exceed  a  $!«>  cost  80  there  Ls 
subsidy  already. 

This  private  enterprise  approach  Is  to 
take  the  $12  mllUon  that  we  are  now  ask- 
ing for  and  to  put  It  !nto  the  rental  pro- 
gram and  let  private  entsprise  put  the 
capital  Into  it 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  1  jieid  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr,  BROCK.     What  would  be  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  that  $46- 
per -month  apartment  In  poblte  housing? 
Mr.  STEPHENS-     The  eoet  to  the  Gov- 
ensnent  la   100  percent,  except  for  the 
$40  that  Is  paid  by  the  man  that  to  living 
in  the  apartment. 
Mr.  BROCBL     What  ie  the  net  cost? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.    The  net  coat  would 
be  100  percent  less  $40. 

Mr.  BROCK.     What  amount  less  $40? 
Mr.  STEPHENS.     The  cost. 
Mr.  BROCK.     What  i&  Uie  cost? 
Mr,   STEPHENS.     One  hmidred  per- 
cent ol  the  cost,  whatever  U,  might  be, 
whether  it  would  be  SlOOjOOO  or  $10,000. 
Mr.  BROCK     In  other  WOTds.  the  gen- 
tleman does  not   know   what   the  cost 
would  be? 

Mr,  STEPHENS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  building  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  makes  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  difference  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  What  difference 
does  It  make  here?  The  criterion  that 
you  are  talking  about  Is  the  cost.  Under 
the  public  housing  program,  the  cost  Is 
paid  100  percent  by  the  Government  and 
under  the  rent  supplement  program  100 
percent  by  private  enterprise. 

I  point  that  out  and  add  that  the  cost 
is  immaterial.  What  is  important  is  who 
is  going  to  pay  It?  R  is  material  whether 
the  taxpayers  of  America  pay  It.  cer- 
tainly. I  am  asking  you  to  support  a 
program  under  which  the  taxpayers  are 
not  paylne  the  full  100  percent  cost  of 
erecting  and  conducting  public  housing 
but  letting  private  enterprise  come  Into 
it  In  the  i^me  measure.  The  only  dff- 
ference  Is  that  the  U.S.  Oov'wnment  \a 
assisting  In  the  rent  but  not  footing  the 
whole  bill. 

We  are  proposing  the  rent  subsidy  for 
one  purpose,  and  that  Is  to  accomplish 
what  was  In  the  platform  and  has  been 
In  the  platform  of  both  political  parties 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.  That  Is  to 
give  Americans  better  housing  and  better 
living  condlClonB. 

In  understanding  the  rent-supplement 
Pn^wsal.  the  porpoae  of  houaitng  legis- 
lation ahoBkl  be  remembered.   Tbe  entire 


purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  provide 
better  hou^ng  for  Americans.  This  Is  a 
national  objective.  It  ha*  been  In  both 
party  platforms  for  maay  years.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  rent  nihixlj  Do  not 
forget  the  purpose. 

Also  do  not  forget  there  are  detailed 
restrictions  which  must  be  understood, 
too.  on  this  rent  sittosidy. 

First,,  as  to  who  may  be  a  bei>cficiary 
Ql  rent  mppiemcnts;  second,  rcstrlctlona 
oa  incoaoe  of  beneficiaries :  third,  restric- 
tions OB  who  maj  be  the  landlord  of  tbe 
housin.q  unit. 

The  first  of  these  restrictionfi  limits 
beneficiaries  of  the  rent  supplement  fur- 
ther by  saying  only  four  categories  may 
be  Involved — the  elderly,  the  handicap- 
ped, tliose  displaced  by  governmental 
action;  and  to  people  who  are  currently 
living  in  substandard  housing.  Under 
the  amendment  I  sponsored,  only  people 
whose  income  is  so  low  that  they  are 
eligible  for  public  housing  can  qualify 
for  any  rent  siqpplement. 

In  pi-ior  housing  laws  there  is  prece- 
dent for  tbe  Federal  Government  as- 
aistiiig  all  of  these  categories  of  persons. 
Tbe  general  >uetiflcatlon  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  all  of  us  to  assist  by  providing 
Americans  with  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live  tuid  to  rear  their  children.  As  far  as 
aiding  people  displaced  in  urban,  renewal 
projects  Ls  concerned,  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  recognizes  the  Justice  of  giving  a 
rent  suiH^ment  because  these  people 
were  dislocated  by  action  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  humanitarian  In- 
terests impel  us  to  recognise  the  elderly 
and  disabled  persons  and  it  justifies  as- 
sistance here.  The  next  Justification  is 
in  the  rent  supplement  section  with  the 
income  limitations.  Before  £iny  persons 
in  the  category  of  ellglblhty  can  pnr- 
ticipate  they  must  not  have  an  Income 
over  public  housing  standards. 

After  the  House  cut  the  appropriation 
for  the  rent  subsidy  In  order  to  assure 
that  regulations  would  meet  my  amend- 
ment, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  issued  as  the  highest  maxhnmn 
inconie  In  America  which  a  person  couM 
have  and  stlU  qualify  would  be  $6,500. 
This  wotild  be  a  high  rent  area  for  a 
family  of  7  to  10,  requiring  5  bedrooms 
for  decent  living. 

The  final  restriction  Is  one  that  shonW 
appeal  to  all  of  us.  because  the  method 
for  financing  the  housing  that  would  be 
eligible  for  the  rent  supplement  assist- 
ance is  by  private  enterprise.  There  Is 
a  requirement,  however,  that  the  legal 
entity  owning  such  housing  ellgiWe  for 
rent  supplements  shall  be  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  a  cooperative  assocfation.  or 
a  limited  dividend  corporation.  No 
money  Is  paid  directly  to  the  tenant  but 
to  the  landlord. 

All  of  the  legal  entities  and  their  ob- 
jectives shall  be  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Housing  and  H4»ne  Fi- 
nance Agency  to  assure  confomrlty  wtth 
these  requirements. 

The  projects  will  not  only  be  con- 
structed with  private  capital.  Mrt  will 
remain  00  the  tax  digest  to  be  subject 
to  city,  county,  and  State  ad  valorem 
taxes  Just  as  any  other  prtvate  enter- 
prise. I  repeat  wbat  I  have  said  before. 
The   projects   will  be  privately   owned. 


privately  ran,  privately  buDt,  and  pri- 
vately financed. 

The  asslstanee  to  people  wfto  fteH  In 
«Ws  low  Income  group  could  be  done  by 
an  expansion  of  public  housing'.  This 
would  be  at  p«bBe  expense,  because  pub- 
He  funds  buUd.  own.  and  operate  public 
housing.  Local  ad  valorem  taxes  are  not 
paid. 

The  choice  of  rent  sobsWy  fcs  choice  of 
private  enterprise.  ProvWtog  tWs  as- 
sistance by  rent  subsidy  to  the  people 
In  need  of  good  hotistng  Is  to  move  away 
from  ptibbc  hoHslng.  It  should  be  ac- 
cepteWe  by  people  who  would  Bke  to  see 
no  fmiiher  expansion  at  pubHc  expense. 

Tn  the  October  19C5,  issue  of  the  Mort- 
gage Banker,  the  trade  magazine  of  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Maurice  G.  Read,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  Is  quoted  at  page  32  as  saying 
that  the  proposal  Is  a  step  toward  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  housing : 

Wbllft  th«  rent  suf]pl«ment  Is  ""t  nbat  w* 
sought.  It  does — for  the  ttrst  time — provide  a 
procecTure  under  a  Federal  program  for  put- 
ting famllfw  of  irmdeqtmte  Income  iBto  ade- 
quate housing,  without  disturbing  the  tnnc- 
ttOB  aC  |)clvaft*  cmnersltfp  of  propTty  or  pn- 
vaa»  flBooctng  of  Ow  prlvat*  owmmtm  mort- 

Aionc  with  the  new  cieparitue  auUiorlBed 
for  local  UoualDg  Authorities.  U  taa,y  well 
usher  in  a  much  wider  scope  of  service  for 
private  mortgage  financing. 

In  conchiaton.  Mr.  Chalr«an.  11 1  voted 
against  the  rent  subsidy  proposed.  1  feel 
as  If  I  would  he  voting  against  private 
enterprise 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairamn,  I  woald 
like  to  undertake  to  agree  cm  a  time  llral- 
tetioB.  2  ask  laianimouB  consent  that 
all  debate  on  ttds  pararrapii  and  all 
amendmoits  thereto  close  in  13  minutes 
and  that  the  committee  have  the  last 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOKES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Clialr- 
man,  I  obdect. 

Mui'iun  or  MB.  jorrBs  or  missuubi 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  oflered  by  Mr.  Jonfs  ot  Mlaaourl : 
"I  move  that  the  Ceottalttee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bin  back  to  the  House  with  th« 
recommend* tl on  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
strtcken  out." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  the  motion- 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  what  we  were  looking  for. 
This  is  the  time  of  day  that  we  get  Into 
a  big  hurry,  you  know,  so  that  we  can 
adjourn  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  and 
take  the  rest  of  the  week  off.  Tliat  has 
happened  many  times.  I  have  been  ^t- 
ting  here  trying  to  get  some  time  to 
speak.  I  dislike  using  the  preferential 
motion  route  to  get  recogrUzed,  but  when 
the  leadership  Is  trying  to  limit  debate. 
It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  resort  to  this 
procedure. 

In  the  flist  place.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  some  souse.  This  is  a  suw>le- 
mental  approfxiatlon  bill.  It  k  the  sec- 
ond sun>Icmental  aptH^prlatkm  faill,  if 
70a  pleaae. 
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A  tew  years  ago  we  had  to  have  «vip- 
plemental  approprtation  bills  because  we 
did  not  appropriate  enough  money  In  the 
regular  appropriation  tilll.  So  we  made 
up  where  we  had  made  some  nniBtiUrA«^ 
or  where  there  had  been  more  expendi- 
tures than  we  thought  were  necessary  at 
the  Urn  J  the  regular  bill  was  passed. 

IT.fn,  though  I  do  not  know  when  it 
>:ar:fHl.  we  began  to  have  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills  to  appro- 
priate more  money. 

I  do  not  know  how  In  the  world  any- 
thing like  a  rent  subsidy  ever  got  into 
a.  supplemenia]  appropriation  bill  ex- 
cept they  say  that  this  Is  a  rent  supple- 
ment bill.  So  It  should  go  Into  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  That  Is 
the  only  exciise  you  can  have  for  It,  for 
here  we  are  being  called  upon  for  money 
tu  start  a  new  program.  This  Is  not  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  It  Is  an 
initial,  original  appropriation  which 
opens  the  door,  and  the  deluge  will  fol- 
low Again,  I  repeat,  this  is  not  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  a  rent  supple- 
ment program,  so  It  has  no  business  in 
the  bUl.  to  start  with.  That  is  the  first 
point. 

Someone  may  say,  "Well,  you  are 
against  rent  supplements."  "liiat  Is  cor- 
rect I  am  against  rent  supplements, 
but  the  reason  I  am  against  rent  sup- 
plement.*! is  I  believe  that  is  going  con- 
trary U)  what  I  was  taught  In  my  youth. 
We  have  preached  all  of  our  lives  that 
we  Df  iieve  In  the  democracy  in  the 
United  States. 

What  are  we  asked  to  do  in  respect  to 
this  rent  subsidy  today?  We  are  asked 
to  pattern  our  life  after  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  visited  over 
there  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  saw  some 
of  their  housing  projects.  What  do  they 
do  there?  If  a  fellow  has  a  large  family, 
he  may  get  a  big  apartment,  and  If  he 
has  a  small  Income  he  will  pay  only  a 
little  bit  of  rent.  If  the  fellow  has  a 
larger  Income,  but  a  smaller  family,  or 
pos.sibly  just  a  man  and  wife,  they  give 
him  a  small  apartment  and  charge  him 
A  high  rent. 

That  is  what  we  are  talkir^g  about 
taking  on  here 

Gentlemen  and  ladles  of  the  House. 
when  will  we  get  back  to  our  principles? 
I  am  not  so  worried  about  the  $12  million 
as  I  am  worried  about  the  principle  in- 
volved here  today. 

I  do  say.  I  am  a  Democrat.  This  is 
not  a  partisan  matter  at  all.  I  have 
prided  rny.se u'  on  being  a  responsible 
Democrat,  and  I  want  to  pay  the  bills 
wV'en  they  come  due 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  Infla- 
tion here  today  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  person  In  thl.s  room  who  will  deny 
that  we  are  facing  Inflation.  I  do  not 
believe  there  l.s  a  p«'rson  In  this  room  who 
has  kept  up  with  the  news,  who  has  read 
the  newspapers,  who  has  listened  to  the 
President,  and  who  has  attended  meet- 
ings of  any  committee  around  here  who 
does  not  believe  as  I  stated  last  June, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  another  tax 
increase  I  said  tnat  when  the  House 
pa^ssed  the  bill  the  other  day,  "We  are 
Komg  to  have  another  tax  Increase  before 
this  session  Is  completed."  I  stand  by 
that  statement      But,  I  do  not  think  ii 


would  be  necessary  if  we  faced  up  to  our 
responsibilities,  and  quit  adding  on,  and 
starting  new  programs. 

Some  of  the  Members  had  better  go 
back  home  and  talk  to  the  people,  to  find 
out  what  Is  going  on. 

I  do  not  mind  spending  money  for  any- 
thing which  is  going  to  benefit  the  coun- 
try and  benefit  the  people,  but  I  was  in 
my  hometown  last  week,  and  I  ran  into 
some  statements  there,  which  convinced 
me,  and  realHrmed  my  belief  that  Con- 
gress has  not  been  acting  In  a  responsi- 
ble manner. 

We  have  all  this  educational  program, 
under  the  poverty  program,  and  we  are 
providing  teacher  aids.  Imagine  what 
confusion  It  causes  when  a  teacher's  aid 
Is  put  Into  a  room,  with  a  teacher  who 
does  not  want  her.  When  one  askj  what 
the  teacher  aid  does,  the  statement  Is 
made,  "she  erases  the  blackboard," 
among  other  duties  designed  to  relieve 
the  teacher.  When  I  was  a  youngster  I 
always  wanted  to  erase  the  blackboard 
myself,  because  that  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  outside  and  dust  off  the 
eraser,  to  get  some  time  off.  Now  they 
have  teacher  aids,  and  pay  them  to  do 
that. 

I  ran  into  this  when  I  was  home  last 
week.  Some  of  the  poverty  program 
people  have  gone  to  some  school  districts 
there  and  have  told  their  money  was 
being  allocated  to  them  if  they  could  find 
ways  to  spend  it.  They  do  not  have  a 
program,  but  the  money  Is  being  given 
to  them,  and  the  statement  Is  made, 
"You  can  take  this  money  vmder  one 
condition;  that  Is,  If  you  wUl  spend  It 
before  June  30."  They  do  not  have  a 
program  for  it. 

I  am  stating  now  that  It  Is  time  to  wake 
up  to  the  responsibilities  of  our  oCQce  and 
to  quit  appropriating  money  when  a  need 
has  not  been  shown  for  it.  There  has 
not  been  a  need  shown  for  this  thing.  It 
has  no  business  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bin. 

If  the  House  wishes  to  fund  a  supple- 
mental rent  program,  I  say  the  House 
should  do  it  in  a  regular  appropriation 
bill,  rather  than  to  put  It  into  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  It  can 
come  back  in  Jvme  or  July  in  a  regular 
bill.  It  will  require  more  money  but  at 
lec^t  let  us  act  in  an  orderly  and  respon- 
sible manner. 

I  say  to  some  of  you  folks  that  you  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on  around  here, 
and  you  are  going  to  face  trouble  this  fall 
in  the  coming  election.  You  are  going 
to  find  out  that  the  poor  are  not  getting 
any  benefit  out  of  many  of  the  programs 
you  have  been  appropriating  millions  for, 
and  they  will  show  their  resentment  at 
the  polls. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  said  at  the  outset  of 
the  debate  on  this  bill  that  It  was  whole- 
some for  legislation  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  thor- 
oughly discussed  the  Issue  about  the  rent 
supplement  program.  I  shall  undertake 
to  obtain  consent  to  end  debate  on  thla 
section  of  the  bill  and  all  amendmenta 
thereto. 


I  asked  unanimous  wwisent  that  the 
debate  conclude  in  13  minutes.  I  shall 
again  undertake  to  get  a  limitation.  If 
not  successful,  I  expect  to  move  that  the 
debate  close  after  a  certain  number  of 
minutes  of  time. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  subsidized 
housing  is  not  new  in  this  country. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  Congress 
passed  the  public  housing  bill.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  executive  branch  has 
let  that  program  get  out  of  hand.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  mistakes.  Dur- 
ing the  29  years  of  the  public  housing 
program  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  about  $1.8  million. 

After  29  years  of  experience  with  pub- 
lic housing,  It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  should  undertake  to  provide  hous- 
ing under  a  free  enterprise  program, 
financed  by  free  enterprise. 

There  are  subsidies  or  the  equivalent 
of  subsidies  in  many  Government  pro- 
grams. There  are  subsidies  In  the  trans- 
portation of  air  mail,  the  merchtint  ma- 
rine, farm  programs,  and  programs  of 
many  types. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  will  eventually  result  in  the 
elimination  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. We  have  not  let  public  housing 
get  out  of  hand,  and  we  will  not  let  this 
rent  supplement  program  get  out  of 
hand.  I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  control  carefully  the  legislation 
and  the  appropriations. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  af- 
ter much  consideration  last  year  and 
again  this  year  has  worked  out  a  com- 
promise package.  It  was  the  best  we 
could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

In  the  conference  report  last  year  It 
was  indicated  that  Congress  would  give 
fiuther  consideration  early  this  year  to 
the  rent  supplement  matter.  If  a  program 
appropriately  circumscribed  with  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  was  submitted. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  said  himself  that 
while  he  is  not  wholly  in  accord  with  this 
program: 

I  think  thla  projfram  Is  superior  to  public 
housing,  and  agre«  with  much  of  what  you 
said  except  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  pro- 
gram will  replace  public  bousing. 

We  are  Just  trying  to  work  out  a  better 
way  in  which  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  slums  and  all  of  the  economic  losses 
incident  thereto,  and  with  the  crime 
which  is  generated  in  part  as  a  result 
of  the  slums.  Crime  is  costing  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  $27  billion  a  year  accord- 
ing to  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  This  is  not  only 
an  effort  to  help  the  underprivileged,  but 
an  effort  to  help  our  whole  country. 

I  urge  support  for  the  committee 
position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time, 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CEHDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
think  the  preferential  motion  has  been 
disposed  of  as  yet.  Second,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
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matter  at  all.     I  would  like   to   have 
5  minutes  for  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  occurs  on  the  preferential 

motion. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  all 
debate  on  this  paragraph  smd  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  concluded  in  15  minutes 
has  been  agreed  to.  The  Chair  heard 
no  objection.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  already  had  5  minutes  al- 
lotted to  him  and  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  item  that 
Just  appeared  on  the  UPI  ticker  en- 
titled "Taxes."     I  quote: 

Johnson  described  controls  as  distasteful 
and  virtually  ruled  them  out.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  has  asked  Budget  Director 
Charles  Schultze  to  try  and  make  further 
cuts  In  the  budget  during  talks  with  Cabinet 
officers  but  Congress  was  resisting  his  econ- 
omy measures  In  the  school  milk  and  aid  to 
education  areas  and  probably  would  add  to 
overall  Government  spending. 

This  Is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  be- 
gin to  assist  the  President  In  cutting  out 
this  very  imnecessary  and  questionable 
program  when  our  country  Is  in  the  kind 
of  position  it  Is  now  in. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  seen  the  whole 
big  headline  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  tonight  which  reads  "Prices  Climb- 
ing; Tax  Rise  Hinted."  It  further  goes 
on  to  say  that  President  Johnson  may 
ask  for  an  income  levy  boost  in  April. 
If  anybody  votes  for  this  program,  they 
are  voting  for  wartime  higher  prices  and 
wartime  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  may  say  further, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  time  here 
today  where  we  can  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  very  issue. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  majority  leader  re- 
ferred to  "inflation  as  a  cliche."  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  referring  to  "inflation  as 
a  tragedy." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  I  yield  brief- 
ly to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  another  edition  of  the  Evening  Star, 
the  headlines  of  which  should  be  noted : 
"Prices  Still  Rising,  and  Sharply. 
Johnson  Supports  Drive  To  Curb  In- 
flation Trend." 

The  first  paragraph  says: 

President  Johnson  has  launched  an  in- 
tensive personal  campaign  to  persuade  busi- 
ness leaders  to  curtail  further  capital  in- 
vestments in  an  effort  to  stem  an  inflationary 
trend  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  refer 
once  more  to  this  Item:  Here  is  the 
budget  presented  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  On  page  350,  under 
Military  Construction,  which  Is  handled 
by  the  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  of 
the  Comimittee  on  Appropriations,  page 
350  of  this  appendix  to  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  under  "Family  Housing" 
here  is  what  the  President  said: 

Provision  is  made  in  the  following 
schedules  to  proceed  after  1966  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  8,500  family  housing  units 
authorized  and  funded  in  1966,  but  deferred 
in  December  1965  following  a  review  of  De- 
fense Department  expenditures  focused  on 
meeting  higher  priority  requirements  in 
direct  support  of  combat  forces  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  On  this  basis,  no  additional 
funds  are  required  in  1987  for  new  family 
housing  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hearings  last 
year,  on  page  303  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  hearings,  here  is 
what  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
said: 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  support  our 
fiscal  year  1966  request  for  12,500  units.  The 
President  has  stated  that  he  wants  our  uni- 
formed citizens  to  be  first-class  in  every 
respect,  and  wants  their  families  to  know 
only  flrst-class  lives.  We  feel  that  provision 
of  adequate  family  housing  is  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  in  providing  first-class 
treatment  to  our  Armed  Forces,  and  these 
have  been  deferred  because  of  questionable 
expenditures  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  if  this 
is  the  case,  and  military  family  housing 
is  deferred  then  certainly  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  can  be  postponed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  observed  on  their  feet  at  the 
time  of  the  imanimous-consent  request 
fixing  the  time  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan),  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Gubser],  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Bow],  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNO).  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Van  DeerlinI,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock],  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Callaway],  and  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey      [Mr. 

WlDNALLl. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  afternoon  our  able  majority  leader 


appropriately  stated  the  case,  pointing 
out  how  time  after  time  the  blind  oppo- 
sition offers  excuses  for  voting  against 
progressive  social  legislation.  A  year  ago 
the  rent  supplement  program  was  of- 
fered as  a  meaningful  new  approach  to 
the  housing  problems  of  our  low-Income 
families  living  in  the  urban  ghettos,  but 
unfortunately  the  fimds  were  not  appro- 
priated. Now  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  cut  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  by  60  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Bow  amendment,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  believe  we  should  fully  fund  this  pro- 
gram, up  to  the  $30  million  which  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment  to 
increase  the  appropriation  to  $30  mil- 
lion; $12  million  mea.ns  only  20.000  units 
of  housing  under  the  rent  supplement 
program.  This  means  for  the  city  of 
New  York  approximately  2,000  units. 
This  is  totally  inadequate.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  70,000  applications  pending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  in  ask- 
ing the  Congress  for  $30  million  for  the 
rent  supplement  program  President 
Johnson  characterized  rent  subsidies  as 
the  "most  crucial  new  Instrument  In  our 
effort  to  Improve  the  American  city." 

I  can  only  observe  that,  after  emerging 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee,  this 
program  is  a  most  misshapen  Instru- 
ment Indeed. 

By  slashing  the  President's  request 
from  $30  million  to  $12  million,  and  by 
Inserting  a  provision  that  would  give 
local  public  ofBclals  authority  to  veto 
any  project  in  their  community,  the  en- 
tire rent  supplement  experiment  has 
been  seriously  Impaired. 

The  concept  of  the  subsidy  plan  was  to 
build  new  housing  through  private,  non- 
profit or  limited  dividend  concerns  for 
occupancy  by  low  Income  families.  Fed- 
eral pajTnents  would  be  made  to  land- 
lords to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  rent  charged  and  25  percent  of  the  oc- 
cupants' incc«ne. 

Through  the  device  of  rent  supple- 
ments we  could  expand  significantly  the 
number  of  units  available  for  low-income 
families.  F\irthermore,  it  was  hoped 
that,  by  employing  rent  subsidies,  we 
could  assist  in  moving  low-Income  fam- 
ilies out  of  the  slums  and  ghettos  and 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

The  President  saw  the  rent  supplement 
program  as  being  "vital  to  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  America." 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  received  expres- 
sions of  interest  In  the  subsidy  program 
from  potential  sponsors  of  nearly  70,000 
new  units.  The  $30  million  request  would 
have  covered  reservation  of  contract  au- 
thority for  50,000  rent  supplement  hous- 
ing units.  The  estimate  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  average  annual  rent 
supplement  per  unit  will  be  $600  or  a 
monthly  rate  of  $50  per  unit. 

Cutting  the  $30  million  request  by  60 
percent  to  $12  million  will  reduce  the 
number  of  new  units  that  can  be  con- 
structed to  about  20,000. 

At  a  time  when  our  housing  needs  on 
a  nationwide  basis  are  mounting  at  an 
alarming  rate,  it  Is  unconscionable  to  cut 
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baclc  on  wh.at  could  be  one  of  the  most 
farseemg  ai.d  prosreaslve  housing  pro- 
grams  drafted  m  the  last  30  years. 

I  havp  ctjntended  from  the  very  begln- 
tiinij  of  tile  debate  over  this  program 
ir.Ai  the  $30  nallllon  flg\ire  was  much  too 
mcxJest  in  tne  face  of  the  Nations  bous- 
v.'.g  rieeds. 

A:  a  lime  when  we  should  be  construct- 
u.k'  on  the  order  of  200,000  new  low-rent 
uni;  s  a  year  at  the  most  35,000  new  units 
an;;i;al;y  are  authorized  under  the  public 
hou-Sing  program. 

OtTiciai;!.  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  testified  re- 
Cftriy  before  the  House  Housing  Sub- 
committee that  there  are  some  500,000 
f amliiea  on  waiting  lists  for  public  hous- 
ing throughout  the  country.  In  New 
York  City  alone  more  than  125,000  are  on 
the  waiting  list. 

D«ipite  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
hou.sing  programs  in  the  last  three  dec- 
ades, the  Nation's  housing  situation 
continues  to  deteriorate  at  an  ever  qulck- 
e:;!;.^  pace. 

I;.  Ne*  York  City  recently  the  results 
of  a  ooaununity  renewal  program  sur- 
vey of  the  city's  housing  Inventory  dis- 
closed that  500,000  families,  or  22  percent 
of  the  City's  households,  were  111  housed. 
Some  400.000  of  these  families  are  in  the 
low-income  category,  having  incomes  of 
less  than  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  20  years 
each  housing  bill  is  thought  of  as  a  fresh 
start  In  what  will  develop  Into  a  massive 
national  attack  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  demand  and  the  supply  of  eco- 
nomical housing  for  low-Income  families. 
Yet  the  massive  attack  that  Is  required 
to  provide  every  American  with  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  never  mate- 
rializes. 

To  conceal  this,  each  year  the  housing 
program  Is  put  In  a  new  package.  'What 
the  program  lacks  In  substance  It  makes 
up  for  with  Illusions.  Disgtilsed  as  some- 
tWng  brandnew,  as  something  bold,  the 
package  is  merchandised  as  the  break- 
through that  will  lead  to  a  dramatic  solu- 
tion to  our  acute  housing  problems. 

But  after  removing  the  tinsel  ribbon 
and  tearing  away  the  layers  of  tissue 
paper,  we  find  disappointment. 

Last  year  hopes  were  raised  higher 
tha:.  ever  because  of  the  claims  that 
were  made  on  behadf  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment pr^pram  So  masterful — even  srt- 
fil— was  the  packaging  of  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  that  even  the  most  skepti- 
ca;  found  the  plan  arresting. 

The  point  of  the  rent  subsidy  plan  was 
a  simple  one — to  increase  the  supply  of 
housing  available  to  the  very  poor.  The 
plan  was  to  be  accomplished  in  partner- 
ship with  private  developers. 

The  rent  subsidy  program  would  be 
applicable  either  for  constructing  new 
unit.«  or  for  bringing  about  the  rehabili- 
tation of  old  but  deteriorating  dwellings. 
Potentially  It  could  be  employed  on 
a  lartje  scale  to  ease  the  problems  of  the 
.'.:  ;m  ahettos  bv  promoting  the  move- 
ment of  low-;ncome  families  out  of  the 
urban  slums  Into  suburban  and  other 
surroundings  that  more  nearly  reflect 
ma::..stream  American  life. 

How  can  the.>e  objectives  be  achieved 
with  the  rent  supplement  program  that 
U  be'ore  us  r.o»  ■• 


The  $12  million  Is  totally  Inadequate 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  task  sihead. 
E>en  the  $30  million  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent's was  a  disappointment. 

But  beyond  that,  the  provision  permit- 
ting local  communities  to  have  a  veto 
power  over  the  program  Is  even  more 
disturbing.  Clearly,  this  llmlutlon  has 
been  written  Into  the  bill  to  block  the 
possible  exodus  of  low-income  families 
Into  communities  outside  the  central 
core  of  our  cities.  Local  officials  in  these 
lllywhlte  bedroom  suburbs  can  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  this  veto  power  to  pre- 
vent the  have-nots  from  coming  Into  the 
community  and  mixing  with  the  haves. 
At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  this  local  veto. 
Moreover,  as  a  Representative  of  the 
largest  city  In  the  Nation — a  city  plagued 
by  staggering  housing  problems — I  am 
discouraged  that  the  cost  ceilings  on  rent 
supplement  housing  are  so  limited  that 
New  York  City  may  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  on  any  large 
scale.  The  regulations  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment set  unrealistic  ceilings  for  the 
big  cities. 

The  cost  ceilings,  below  the  public 
houslrig  limit,  will  not  permit  the  con- 
struction of  three-bedroom  apartments 
costing  more  than  $15,000.  According  to 
the  Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Renewal  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York,  the  cost  of  housing  which  it  is 
sponsoring  in  the  Tompkins  Square  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Area  is  In  excess  of  $21,500 
per  dwelling  imit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  also  point  out 
that  the  asset  and  Income  limitations 
are  below  the  limits  usually  Imposed  in 
public  housing.  Why  this  should  be  so 
is  a  mystery. 

Because  of  the  deficiencies  and  incon- 
sistencies which  I  have  outlined  I  must 
be  restrained  In  my  enthusiasm.  I  hope 
that  the  conferees  from  the  other  body 
will  insist  upon  a  larger  appropriation 
and  upon  eliminating  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  written  into  this  bill. 
The  local  veto  is  a  most  serious  obstacle 
to  the  implementation  of  the  original 
concept  embodied  In  the  rent  subsidy 
program,  and  I  urge  support  for  the 
amendment  which  I  Intend  to  offer  to 
eliminate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Qubser]  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer 
to  a  headline  In  the  night  final  edition 
of  today's  'Washington  Evening  Star  in 
which  President  Johnson  appeals  to 
business  leaders  and  will  hold  a  dlrmer 
tomonfcw  night  In  a  further  appeal  to 
these  business  leaders  to  curtail  capital 
investment  as  an  antl-lnflationary  move. 

One  of  the  subheadllnes  In  this  same 
sirticle  says  that  the  climb  In  the  cost  of 
living  Is  the  biggest  In  February  since 
1951. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  It  was 
after  that  rise  in  February  1951,  that  we 
were  forced  to  accept  price  and  wage 
controls  in  this  country. 

I  raised  the  question  here  today — are 
we  going  to  defy  the  advice  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gives  to  businessmen  to 


curtail  capital  investments  and  expendi- 
tiu-es?  Are  we  going  to  Ignore  his  ad- 
vice and  then  bring  ourselves  to  a  situ- 
ation where  we  will  have  wage  and  price 
controls  and  a  tax  increase  to  boot? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  for  1  minute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bow  the  time  allotted  to 
him  was  granted  to  Mr.  Cederbesg.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  try  to 
point  out  that  In  discussing  family  hous- 
ing for  the  military  not  only  is  military 
family  housing  Involved  but  enlisted 
men's  barracks  In  many  of  our  military 
locations  around  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]  was  speaking  a  while  ago 
from  the  well  of  the  House  and  I  thought 
I  should  call  to  his  attention  what  was 
happening  In  the  State  of  Georgia. 

An  enlisted  men's  barracks  complex 
for  $8,895,000  was  deferred  at  Fort  Gor- 
don. 

An  enlisted  WAC's  barracks  for  $604.- 
000  was  deferred  at  Port  Gordon. 

These  are  necessities  for  our  military 
men  and  women  who  need  housing,  if 
you  do  not  believe  this,  go  to  sc«ne  of 
these  installations.  You  will  see  they  are 
Installing  tents  and  living  in  tents  while 
some  of  this  construction  has  had  to  be 
deferred. 

How  can  we  make  any  commonsense 
out  of  voting  for  this  rent  supplement 
program  at  this  time?  I  say  even  If  It 
is  justified,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  deferred  and  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
to  help  President  Johnson  cut  the 
budget  as  he  Is  requesting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
iiizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GERAU>  R.  ford.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  only  rise  to  reiterate  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  before. 

If  we  vote  for  the  rent  supplement 
program,  a  program  that  has  a  40-year 
commitment — that  will  last  until  the 
year  2006 — if  we  commit  ourselves  and 
future  Congresses  to  the  expenditure  of 
$480  million  for  this  period  of  time,  we 
are  In  effect  stimulaUng  the  problems 
that  we  see  on  the  headlines  of  this  paper 
and  the  problems  that  will  be  on  the 
headline  of  every  paper  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  24  hours — that  prices 
are  climbing  and  that  taxes  are  going  to 
go  up  because  of  the  lack  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  the  Congress  and  In  the 
White  House. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress will  defeat  this  rent  subsidy  pro- 
posal so  that  the  Congress  can  make  its 
contribution  along  the  line  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pino]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bow  amendment  and 
against  the  I^rbstein  amendment. 

As  I  said  in  general  debate,  this  is  a 
new  scheme  for  economic  integration 
and  not,  as  suggested  by  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  for  adequate 
housing  of  the  poor. 
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This  rent  supplement  experimental 
scheme  is  contrary  to  our  American  way 
of  living.  It  will  definitely  undermine 
and  destroy  American  Incentive  to  im- 
prove oneself  by  his  own  efforts. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this 
scheme:  It  will  not  provide  the  maxl- 
miun  number  of  low-cost  bousing  units 
we  need  to  house  our  poor. 

But  it  will  provide  middle-income 
housing  for  some  of  the  poor  with  our 
hard-earned  taxes  in  the  form  of  sub- 
sidles. 

This  rent  supplement  scheme  is  a  more 
expensive  way  of  housing  people  than 
our  program  of  public  housing. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  general  debate,  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  "situation 
has  been  vasUy  improved."  I  would  as- 
sume from  his  talk  that  he  referred  to 
the  Department's  regulations. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  the  regulations 
have  been  changed  and  improved  but 
not  sufficiently  to  prevent  abuses. 

The  Secretary  still  has  the  power  to 
hand  out  unlimited  amounts  of  subsidies 
because  there  still  is  no  dollar  limit  as 
to  the  amount  of  rent  subsidy  any  fam- 
Uy  can  receive. 

There  Is  still  no  limit  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  any  family's  rent  that  the 
Secretary  can  pay  out  in  subsidies.  It 
could  be  25  to  50  percent  or  even  more. 

There  is  still  no  safeguard  on  the 
definition  of  "income." 

The  Secretary  will  still  decide  what  is 
"incOTne"  and  what  may  be  excluded  In 
calculating  Income. 

The  rent  subsidy  scheme  Is  still  un- 
fair— more  particularly  unfair  to 
middle-income  taxpayers  who  must 
shoulder  the  extra  taxes  to  provide  sim- 
ilar apartments  for  others  who  cannot 
afford  the  full  rental  in  the  same  build- 
ing. 

The  chairman.  In  his  remarks,  talked 
about  this  being  only  a  $12  million  ap- 
propriation. That  it  was  cut  from  $30 
million  requested  by  the  administration. 
It  might  be  a  small  amount  in  compari- 
son to  the  budget.  But,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  once  we  get  the  rent  subsidy 
foot  in  the  door,  this  will  be  the  be- 
giimlng  of  a  $6  billion  program  running 
for  40  years. 

The  chairman  expressed  great  con- 
cern about  our  blighted  cities — our 
slums. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  this  program  will 
not  clean  out  our  slums  because  under 
the  limitation  of  $15,000  per  unit  costs, 
no  cities  with  slums  will  benefit  because 
the  cost  of  labor  and  land  will  make  It 
imposlble  to  build  in  our  cities.  I  do  not 
say  this — the  archdiocese  of  New  York 
says  It — and  It  will  force  rent  supplement 
to  the  suburbs. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Al- 
bert, when  he  says  that  this  is  the  "pri- 
vate enterprise  approach."  It  might  be 
a  private  enterprise  approach  but  with 
almost  twice  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
subsidize  the  rents. 

This  rent  subsidy  scheme  Is  wrong  and 
wasteful  and  should  be  scrapped. 

In  this  period  of  war.  we  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  guns  for  frills  and  gravy — we 


cannot  afford  to  experiment — and  that  is 
what  we  will  be  doing  under  this  scheme. 
With  inflation  at  our  heel,  with  rising 
costs  and  higher  taxes  facing  our  tax- 
payers, now  is  certainly  not  the  time  to 
waste  our  taxpayers'  money  on  experi- 
ments of  rent  subsidies.  I  hope  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
have  the  courage  to  vote  for  the  Bow 
amendment  and  defeat  this  rent  subsidy 
scheme. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Yates]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  comment  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  let  me  say  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  be  coimted  on  this 
Issue  and  I  am  sure  that  every  Congress- 
man from  the  big  cities  is  willing  to  be 
counted  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  housing  is  not  stopping. 
Construction  Is  not  stopping.  There  are 
approximately  1  million  units  that  are 
going  to  be  built  this  year.  But  they  are 
going  to  be  built  for  people  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  that  housing. 

The  people  who  will  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  new  construction  and  the  new 
housing  will  be  those  whom  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  seeks  to  help ;  namely,  the 
poor,  the  disabled,  and  the  elderly. 

That  is  why  this  Bow  amendment 
must  be  voted  down. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  the  decay  of  our  cities  is 
not  stopping  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. That  decay  must  be  stopped.  The 
cities  need  every  kind  of  tool  that  they 
can  get  to  try  to  stop  decay.  They  need 
urban  renewal.  They  need  programs  of 
this  type  In  order  to  provide  housing  that 
is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  "Van  Deerlin]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  "VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  administration's  rent  supple- 
ment plan  was  first  presented,  I  voted 
against  it  twice — on  both  authorizing 
and  funding  it.  Although  approving  the 
intent  of  the  program.  I  felt  its  original 
eligibility  provisions  were  unrealistic  and 
unworkable. 

As  a  result  of  revisions  which  have 
since  been  made,  I  now  support  the  pro- 
gram. Lower  Income  limitations  and 
other  eligibility  restrictions  have  won 
broad  public  support.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  which 
also  opposed  the  original  measure,  now 
supports  the  program — as  do  the  na- 
tional league  of  cities,  the  U.S.  confer- 
ence of  mayors,  organized  labor,  senior 
citizens,  and  most  church  groups. 

This  program  probably  represents  the 
best  formula  ever  devised  to  help  poor 
people  obtain  adequate  shelter  and  re- 
move civic  blight  without  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  public  housing. 

I  have  determined  that  vmder  this 
measure.  San  Diego  will  be  able  to  launch 
programs  to  improve  conditions  for  many 
families  and  aged  couples  now  In  sub- 
standard housing.  Among  these  Is  a 
Methodist  Church  project  now  pending 
under  the  221-D3  program.  If  anything 
else  were  needed  to  obtain  my  support 
for  rent  supplements,  this  factor  pro- 
vided it. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
kind  of  shortsightedness  does  it  take  for 
this  body  to  see  the  President  request 
that  business  stop  investment  in  capital 
expenditures  because  of  Infiation  on  the 
same  day  *hat  we  begin  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram like  this?  Those  productive  facili- 
ties will  provide  the  very  means  by  which 
the  ix)or  can  take  themselves  out  of  the 
sliuns  and  out  of  the  poverty.  Can  we 
claim  the  same  for  this  bill?  It  is  in- 
credible to  me  that  we  are  not  wllliiig 
to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  people. 

You  have  all  seen  the  result  of  polls 
taken  In  every  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  California  the  voting  was  2  to 
1  s«alnst  it,  in  Chicago  5  to  1  against  It. 
in  Pennsylvania  10  to  1  against  it.  I 
think  it  Is  Inexcusable  that  we  take  this 
action  today,  accepting  the  dual  stand- 
ard of  an  administration  which  insists 
on  reducing  investment  by  business  in 
production  facilities,  an  investment 
which  creates  long-range  employment, 
while  advocating   a  40-year  subsidy. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  many  arguments  against  this 
rent  subsidy  program.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
made  a  point  that  struck  home  to  me 
because  I,  too,  had  a  chance  this  fall  to 
visit  the  Soviet  Uruon.  The  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  today  are  proud  of 
their  public  housing.  They  openly  brag 
about  their  fine  new  apartments.  These 
apartments  are  extremely  poor  by  our 
standards,  however.  They  are  designed 
by  the  Central  Government  and  they  are 
all  alike,  whether  the  apartments  are  in 
the  cold  climate  of  Leningrad  or  the 
warm  tropics  of  Tashkent.  They  are 
drab,  colorless,  four  stories  high  without 
elevators,  overcrowded,  and  of  extremely 
poor  construction.  While  we  In  this 
country  might  never  go  this  far  In 
centralizing  our  housing,  we  can  cer- 
tainly expect  under  a  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram all  kinds  of  Federal  guidelines  and 
standards. 

What  we  want  in  the  United  States  is 
more  individual  Initiative,  not  more  Fed- 
eral control  of  our  housing  in  a  program 
that  will  take  away  for  many  Americans 
the  desire  to  own  their  own  individual 
homes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  put  the  question  before 
us  today  In  focus.  There  Is  a  request  for 
$12  million  for  a  3-month  appropriation 
to  furnish  units  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  There  is  In  existence  a 
rent  certificate  program  for  which  3.000 
units  have  been  prescribed  already. 
Three  thousand  more  imlts  are  requested. 
That  is  in  existence.  It  will  furnish  Im- 
mediate housing.  The  rent  supplement 
program  would  take  at  least  1  year  for 
units  under  rehabilitation  and  modern- 
ization and  over  2  years  on  new  construc- 
tion. If  anyone  thinks  there  will  be  any 
Immediate  relief  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  they  are  just  plain  not 
thinking  it  through. 

There  Is  a  program  on  the  books,  the 
rent  certificate  program  which.  If  used 
and  utilized  with  funds  available  to  the 
administration,  we  could  get  Immediate 
relief  throughout  the  United  States. 
Governor  Brown  of  California  says  that 
California  can  use  15,000  units  under  that 
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proKram  unr.ifxJlately.     TTila  program  Is 
Ux  Dcmg  and  tne  iixncU  »re  available. 

Tne  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genueman  from  Texaa  I  Mr. 
Mahon:  for  1  minute. 

Mr  EVLNS  of  Tetinesace.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  (;enUeman  yield? 

Mr  MAHUN,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  F'.LNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  nave  fiad  wholesome  debate  on 
thus  matter  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  it  Is  preferable  to  move  In  this  di- 
rection of  private  enterprise  In  house- 
Irig  constr^jctlon.  I  repeat  that  tills  is  a 
free  enterprise  bill  in  concept.  The  proj- 
ect calls  for  privately  financed,  prl- 
vatt-Iy  owned,  privately  built,  and  pri- 
vately mariaj?ed  and  operated.  The 
Home  BuUdem  Association  of  this  coun- 
try supports  the  bill.  They  say  it  is  a 
worthwhile  program. 

If  private  enterprise  think  they  can 
bulid  the  ne»  ded  housing  why  not  give 
them  an  oppf^rt unity  to  do  it?  The 
ouilay  of  pLibl  c  funds  would  be  consid- 
erably less  under  a  rent  supplement  pro- 
Rram  than  under  the  public  bousing  pro- 
(fram  Thus  proKram  would  be  financed 
30  percent  under  public  housing  costs 
to  the  Oovemmenf. 

Th«  E)eraocrauc  platform  In  the  last 
several  years  and  the  Republican  Party 
platform-s  have  .'?tated  that  we  should 
move  faster  In  the  field  of  providing  a 
pris;ra.'n  of  ta«>tt^r  housing  for  the  poor 
and  those  living  In  substandard  hous- 
ln«f  Th;i.s  in  a  national  objective  of  both 
pwrties.  w?  should  get  on  with  the  Job 
tha*  ntHxl.s  to  be  done. 

The  rei,'-.:ati-!r..>  and  standards  we  have 
dLicussed  should  be  written  Into  law. 
The  amendment  .should  be  defeated  and 
thl=  bill  pa.s.sed 

\iT  M.AHnN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
llan:entarv  Ir.qutrv 

The  CHAIRM.SN  The  gentleman  will 
sta'e  !' 

M:  MAH  N'.  What  Is  the  Issue  be- 
fore the  House '' 

Th.e  CH.MH.M.AS  The  Chair  Is  aboirt 
to  state  the  q  je.s':i"r  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ne^-  York  [Mr.  PARBSTEHfl. 

Tie  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMx.voMXNT  orrxaxs  bt  mx.  tTAit 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^.-r.•r:r1'■-,'  ■  •  ffered  by  Mr.  Rt»i»:  On  p*^ 
4   -itr'.lc-   1^  •'.■; ?s  1 S  through  22. 

Tiie  CHAIFiMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qiuestion  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr  Ev;r«s  of  Tenne.s.s»?»' 

Th'>  Committ<«e  dl-.  ided.  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  *Jiat.  iner"  were — ayes  153, 
noes  !  ^3, 

So  the  iimendnieai,  *a»  rejected. 


AUMUDiuarr  orrxaxD  bt  u*.  CE>xaBmo 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  CroDanui:  On 
page  4.  line  22.  after  "prograin"  and  before 
the  period  add,  "Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated  untU 
funds  made  available  for  the  construction  of 
family  housing  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps.  Air  Force,  and  Defense  agencies  in 
Public  Law  89-202.  have  been  obligated." 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LAIflD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  comes  too  late.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  state  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  had 
not  yet  been  put.  The  Chair  was  about 
to  state  the  question,  but  the  question 
had  not  yet  been  put.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  relates 
to  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
which  are  not  carried  in  this  bill  and 
Interferes  with  executive  discretion  given 
to  the  President  under  existing  law  to 
do  what  he  wishes  with  the  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  be  heard  on  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  briefly  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  an  attempt  to  try  to  be  sure  that 
our  military  families  are  given  an  equal 
opportiualty  to  have  family  housing  that 
has  been  deferred.  This  matter  has  ade- 
quately been  discussed  In  the  debate  pre- 
vious to  this  time.  I  had  hoped  possibly 
out  of  the  generousness  of  the  hearts  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  Democratic  side 
that  they  would  not  raise  a  point  of  or- 
der and  therefore  obviously  deny  our 
military  service  families  the  right  to  have 
these  houses  that  they  so  desperately 
need. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  places  an  unrelated 
contingency  upon  the  use  of  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  paragraph,  and  as  such  is 
legislation  In  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
not  germane  to  the  paragraph. 

The  point  of  order  Is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATION  AX.    TXACHBB     COKPS 

For  the  National  Teacher  Oorpe  authorized 
tn  part  B  of  Utle  V  of  the  Higher  BducaUon 
Act  ot  1»66.  tlO.000,000:  Provided.  That  none 
of  these  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  In  excess 
of  dO  per  centum  of  the  salary  of  any  teacher 
In  the  National  Teacher  Corps :  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  theae  funds  may  be  spent 
on  behalf  of  any  National  Teacher  Corps 
program  In  any  local  school  system  prior  to 
approval  of  such  program  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  State  In  which  the 
■chocM  system  to  located. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  Unea  21  and  22 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  lines  21  and  22  on 
page  9,  and  lines  1  through  8  on  page 
10  of  HR.  14012.  on  the  basis  that  the 
language  contained  in  lines  4  through  8, 
beginning  with  "Protnded  further,"  Im- 
pose additional  duties  upon  the  State 
educational  agencies  In  any  of  the  States 
participating  in  the  program,  these  addi- 
tional duties  being  not  contained  in  the 
basic  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cite  Hinds'  Prece- 
dents, volume  5,  section  6884.  and  I 
quote: 

A  point  of  order  being  made  against  an 
entire  paragraph,  and  being  sustained  be- 
cause a  portion  only  Is  out  of  order,  the 
entire  paragraph  goes  out;  but  it  Is  other- 
wise if  the  point  is  made  only  against  the 
portion  out  of  order. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  contend 
that  lines  4  through  8  on  page  10  of  the 
bill  should  be  held  not  in  order  and  that 
the  whole  paragraph  therefore,  begin- 
ning with  lines  21  and  22  on  page  9,  and 
extending  through  lines  1  through  8  on 
page  10,  be  held  not  In  order. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  does  not 
provide  any  additional  duties  of  any 
kind.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  four 
lines  that  have  been  cited  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  would  require 
additional  duties  of  any  kind. 

Previously  this  afternoon  when  the 
point  of  order  w&s  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  on  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  the  language  on  isage 
4  of  the  bill  is  Just  about  the  same  in 
that  paragraph  as  is  in  the  paragraph 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
That  was  ruled  germane  by  the  Chair- 
man earlier  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  there  Is  not 
one  single,  solitary  word  in  this  language 
that  would  Impose  any  further  duties 
upon  anyone.  We  do  not  tell  anyone  to 
do  anything.  It  is  the  exact  same  lan- 
guage as  was  ruled  germane  on  page  4 
earlier  today. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  in 
view  of  the  ruling  earlier  today  on  the 
rent  supplement  paragraph,  it  would 
seem  to  me  this  language  should  be  ruled 
In  order. 

No  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction or  State  director  of  education 
is  required  to  perform  any  additional 
duties  because  of  this  laniguage. 

The  amendment  was  offered  In  the 
committee  and  In  view  of  the  previous 
ruling,  it  would  seem  the  language  does 
not  require  an  affirmative  act.  The 
Stat4!  superintendent  could  do  absolutely 
nothing  and  the  Teachers  Corps  would 
not  apply  In  that  State. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  I  think  the  point 
here  is  very  clear  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  Chair  has  already  ruled  today  on 
a  similar  point  of  order  and  this  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  language. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow  J  wish  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mr.  BOW.     Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  we  do  have  a  different  situation  here 
than  we  did  on  the  matter  on  which  the 
ruling  was  made  earlier. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to 
the  fact  that  this  provides  that  none  of 
these  funds  may  be  spent  on  behalf  of 
the  Nationsd  Teacher  Corps  program 
in  any  local  school  system  prior  to  the 
approval  by  the  State  educational 
agency.  This  is  an  aflBrmative  action 
which  must  be  taken  by  a  State  before 
the  funds  can  be  used.  It  is  not  a  limi- 
tation but  is  a  requirement  for  an  afi^m- 
ative  action  to  be  taken  by  the  States 
before  this  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  There  is  no  affirm- 
ative action  to  be  taken  by  anybody. 
This  is  completely  negative.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  with 
all  due  deference,  does  not  apply  here 
and  the  situation  here  is  exactly  the 
same  as  with  reference  to  the  language 
on  page  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule  on  the  point  of  order. 

Tlie  Chair  finds  that  the  language  to 
which  the  point  of  order  is  directed 
constitutes  a  valid  limitation  on  an  ap- 
propriation and  is  negative  In  nature  and 
does  not  Impose  any  affirmative  duties  or 
additional  duties  on  the  administration. 

The  CThair  rules  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
and  as  stated  by  the  Chairman  in  the 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  earlier,  that 
the  point  of  order  Is  not  sustained. 

AMKNDMCMT    OrTKaB)    BT    lUt.    DUNCA24    OF 
OaXGON 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DntrcAM  of  Ore- 
gon: Strike  out  all  of  llnea  21  and  22  on 
page  9  and  lines  1  through  8  on  page  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

GENZRAL    LKAW 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes,  with  the  last  5  minutes  to  be 
reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  present  this  amendment  with  a 
little  trepidation  after  hearing  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  characterize 
the  individual  who  Is  going  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  of  being  pretty  much  in 
the  role  of  a  villain. 

You  know  I  am  not  much  used  to  wear- 
ing a  black  hat  and  riding  a  black  horse 
and  I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  if  I  discard 
the  costume  that  has  been  assigned  to 
me  and  put  on  my  white  hat  and  mount 
my  white  charger  to  give  you  the  reasons 
why  I  am  opposed  to  this  section  of  the 
bUl  and  why  I  think  it  ought  to  be  deleted. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  main  reasons  is 
inflation.  Of  course,  this  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  cussed,  perhaps  sufficiently, 
here  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  express 
myself  and  let  the  people  of  my  district 
and  this  coimtry  know  that  I  feel  that 
next  to  the  hazards  and  difficulties  of 
Vietnam,  this  specter  of  Inflation  is  a 
problem  that  worries  me  as  much  as  any 
other  problem  facing  us  today. 

This  Government  is  not  ignoring  the 
problem.  As  you  know,  the  rediscount 
rate  has  been  raised.  The  prime  interest 
rate  has  been  raised. 

Social  security  taxes  will  take  $6  bil- 
Uon  out  of  the  economy  this  year.  We 
have  raised  excise  taxes.  These  actions 
will  tend  to  stabilize  the  economy,  and 
I  think  we  shoiild  be  careful  not  to  move 
too  rapidly  or  too  vigorously  and  start 
a  disastrous  decline.  We  can  also  help 
by  exercising  discretion  and  care  at  the 
appropriation  level.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  vote  "no"  on  every  ap- 
propriaticHi,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
should  carefully  evaluate  the  relative 
priorities. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Teacher  Corps 
is  a  prime  candidate  for  deletion.  The 
minority  whip  suggested  that  we  should 
not  be  stopping  programs  tliat  we  have 
already  started.  I  suggest  to  him  that 
this  is  not  a  continuing  program.  This 
Is  a  new  program  that  has  never  been 
funded.  He  says  that  we  should  not  turn 
our  backs  on  progressive  programs.  I 
suggest  that  that  is  not  even  an  issue, 
because  I  think  there  is  no  Congress,  ex- 
cept the  88th,  that  has  a  better  record 
than  the  89th  Congress  when  it  comes 
to  progressive  legislation,  and  most  of 
that,  but  not  all,  I  have  supported. 

Even  today  on  the  rent  supplemental 
bill  I  supported  the  administration  and 
supported  the  committee,  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  relevance  to  the  problems 
of  the  many  "Watts"  aresis  around  the 
country  smoldering  In  bitter  resent- 
ment as  the  benefits  of  our  economy  pass 
them  by. 

Enough  on  the  Inflationary  end  of  It. 
Turning  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal  it- 
self, we  had  Mr.  Howe,  tlie  Commission- 
er of  Education,  before  our  committee. 
He  agreed,  except  for  the  timing,  that 
there  was  nothing  they  could  do  under 
the  Teachers  Corps  bUl  that  they  could 
not  do  uivler  title  I  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  education  bill,  except  possibly 
give  the  Federal  Government  the  power 
to  assemble  and  train  these  teachers. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  necessarily 
a  desirable  feature,  a  desirable  respon- 
sibility, to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  feature  that  poses  the 
most  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
oppose  this  program  on  its  merits. 

•The  budget  for  1967  contains  a  figure 
in  excess  of  |1  billion  for  title  I  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  education  bill. 
Title  I  money  serves  areas  with  concen- 
trations of  children  from  low -Income 
families  as  does  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram. Title  I  money  is  available  to  im- 
prove the  educational  programs  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children.  It  is  available  for  a 
program  for  handicapped  children,  for 
the  expense  of  school  curriculum,  for 
decreasing  class  sizes  and  so  the  teach- 
er's time  may  be  free  of  extracurricular 
activities.  All  of  these  functions  are  the 
functions  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  They 
are  interchangeable  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Eiducation  confessed,  and  I  use 
that  word  advisedly,  that  "we  could  per- 
haps get  title  I  funds  operating  this  way, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis." 

It  was  suggested  by  another  of  the 
witnesses  that  a  difference  was  that  title 
I  relied  on  school  districts  to  propose 
projects.  But  certainly  we  have  been 
assured  many  times  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  contemplates  local  initiative  and 
that  none  will  be  commenced  except  on 
the  request  of  the  local  community. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  under 
a  Teacher  Corps  that  cannot  be  done 
under  Utle  I  is  the  Federal  assemblage 
and  training  of  teachers,  the  Federal 
payment  of  the  salaries  and.  according 
to  this  bill,  matching  contributions  of  10 
percent.  And  this  is  the  very  point  of 
controversy  on  the  merits  that  will  be 
eliminated  If  this  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram is  eliminated. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  problems 
will  arise  because  these  Teacher  Corps 
people  will  be  paid  full-time  salaries  for 
part-time  work.  This  problem  would 
not  exist  if  we  reject  this  program. 

Frequently,  we  discern  duplication  In 
programs  that  we  have  approved  where 
none  was  anticipated.  We  strive  to  elim- 
inate it  and  are  critical  of  the  Executive 
for  tolerating  it.  Unless  we  approve  the 
Duncan  amendment,  we  are  knowingly 
creating  and  funding  unnecessar>-  dupli- 
cation and  doing  it  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  and  the  stability  of  our  dollar 
cannot  stand  It. 

The  majority  whip  says  that  this  will 
create  no  inflation — that  we  must  have 
"faith"  in  pur  system. 

Well.  I  have  faith  in  our  system.  I 
think  the  actions  of  this  Confess  and 
Its  fiscal  policies  have  created  and  sus- 
tained the  prosperity  we  enjoy.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  fiscal  policy. 
Faith  alone  is  not  enough.  It  re<iaires 
our  courageous  and  affirmative  action  to 
make  certain  that  we  apply  the  restraints 
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as  readily  as  we  apply  the  stimuli  when 
the  situation  so  demands. 

I  want  the  economy  sxistalned.  I  do 
not  want  the  fruits  of  what  we  have  done 
destroyed  by  a  devalued  dollar.  Should 
this  occur  It  will  hurt  most  the  very  peo- 
ple we  are  trying  to  help. 

The  President  was  quoted  In  the  morn- 
ing papers  as  aslclng  for  voluntary  re- 
straint on  private  and  governmental 
spending.  Our  President  haa  asked  us  to 
■  help  ■  him  restrain  Government  spend- 
ing Here,  in  my  Judgment.  Is  a  chance 
to  "help"  him  and  I  am  going  to  try.  I 
hope  you  will  join  me  and  delete  this 
very  marginal  Teacher  Corps  program 
which,  at  the  very  least,  can  await  the 
termination  of  the  crisis  in  southe&st 
Asia 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  time  was 
limited,  the  following  Members  were  ob- 
served standing:  Mr.  Michix,  Mr.  Po- 
GARTY  Mr  Bow.  Mr.  M.fHON,  Mr.  Braoe- 
M.A.s  Mr  Pekkims.  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  QtTix. 
and  Mr  Ooodill. 

U.'ider  t.he  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment each  Member  will  be  recognized 
for  1  ^\  minutes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PocARTY].  who  will  be  recogiiized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michbl]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  striking  aspect  of  this  proposal — 
which  has  never  been  considered  by  a 
.substantive  committee  of  the  House — is 
its  utter  lack  of  relationship  to  other 
Federal  prokjrams.  Under  careful  ques- 
aonlnjj  u.e  Commissioner  of  Education 
admitted  that  the  prime  objective  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  would  be  to  train 
p.-.spoctive  teachers — the  "Interns" — to 
Aorlc  with  dl-sadvantaged  students.  In 
fact,  he  made  clear  that  the  training 
component  was  the  only  feature  that  dis- 
tinguished National  Teacher  Corps  from 
projects  already  funded  under  title  I  of 
tne  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Yet  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  enacted  in  1965.  authorizes  the 
award  of  10  000  fellowships  for  graduate 
study  to  per<i.:)ns  Interested  In  a  career  in 
eiementai-y  and  .secondary  education;  in 
another  .section — title  IV-B — It  author- 
izes 100 -percent  loan  forgiveness  for  stu- 
dent borrowers  who  subsequently  teach 
in  schools  having  large  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  Moreover,  title  XI 
of  the  National  Defense  and  Education 
.Act  Ruthorlzea  summer  and  full  session 
training  i:\stltute8  for  teachers  who  are 
going  to  w  ,irk  with  dl-sadvantaged  pHiplls. 

The  point  is  that  each  of  these  pro- 
grams although  having  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent focus,  either  Is  directed  or  could 
be  directed  toward  the  Identical  purpose 
of  getting  more  persons  Into  the  schools 
to  work  with  disadvantaged  children. 
And  each  program  competes  for  the  same 
pool  of  college  graduates  and  teachers. 
TYiC  schools,  meanwhile,  often  using  Fed- 
eral money,  are  competing  with  eech 
other  and  with  the  Federal  programs  for 
the  .services  of  the  same  group  of 
individuals 

This  exhlb;tci  wild  confusion  of  pur- 
pose in  Federal  programs  which  overlap, 
duplicate,  and  compete.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  Federal  Teacher  Corps  on  this 


scene  adds  but  arK>ther  complication  In 
a  situation  that  is  passing  rapidly  out  of 
the  control  of  local  school  administra- 
tors who  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  staffing  our  schools. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  experienced 
teachers  which  is  even  more  acute  among 
those  who&e  experience  Is  In  slum  schools. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  these  Individuals  who 
would  be  drained  off  by  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Federal  education  agency. 
The  Journeyman  teachers  who  would 
work  under  them  would  also  be  drawn 
from  hard-pressed  school  systems.  The 
subsequent  reasslgrunent  of  these  indi- 
viduals to  other  systems  would  not  rep- 
resent a  net  gain  to  education. 

This  leaves  only  the  "interns"  to  es- 
tablish any  additional  value  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  a  questionable  propo- 
sition. 

Even  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
admitted  that  educationally  deprived 
pupils  in  low-income  neighborhoods 
would  be  used  as  guinea  pigs  by  National 
Teacher  Corps.  Yet  these  are  the  chil- 
dren who  need  the  most  expert  instruc- 
tion and  guidance,  rather  than  experi- 
mental help  from  "interns"  who  them- 
selves are  trying  to  discover  whether 
they  wish  to  be  teachers.  The  proposal 
is  not  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of 
slum  schools  or  to  the  problems  of  school 
administrators. 

If  the  Federal  purpose  is  to  assist 
school  administrators  In  getting  more 
teachers,  and  particularly  more  experi- 
enced teachers,  into  schools  serving  dis- 
advantaged pupils,  then  greater  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  institutes  for 
teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  and  upon 
the  fellowship  program  for  teachers. 
These,  in  conjunction  with  title  I  proj- 
ects, should  provide  a  flow  of  qualified 
teachers  into  schools  where  they  are 
most  needed.  They  do  not  complicate 
educational  administration  by  draining 
experienced  personnel  out  of  one  pro- 
gram to  be  used  in  another. 

OOKfUCTTNO    nCDKRAL    PSOO«A1CS 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  as  as- 
serted— as  have  each  of  his  predeces- 
sors— that  there  is  a  shortage  of  experi- 
enced persormel  in  the  schools.  It  is 
curious,  therefore,  that  Federal  programs 
should  compete  with  the  schools,  and 
among  themselves,  for  personnel  in  short 
supply.  Yet  this  unquestloruUjly  is  true. 
The  Job  Corps,  for  example  Is  draining 
counseling  and  guidance  personnel  from 
the  public  schools  at  substantially  higher 
salules  than  school  systems  can  pay. 
The  same  is  true  of  vocational  teechers 
who  must  be  relied  on  by  both  the  public 
schools  and  the  Federal  manpower  and 
development  and  training  program. 

Meanwhile,  between  school  systems — 
and  within  them,  for  that  matter — title 
I  projects  and  title  HI  supplemental  cen- 
ters reqtilre  the  same  kind  of  experienced 
teachers,  therapists,  counselors,  and 
other  professional  personnel  that  are  also 
required  in  the  regtilar  school  program, 
with  the  result  that  competition  in- 
creases. Within  the  same  State,  a 
wealthy  school  district — such  as  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  the  wealthiest  in 
the  Nation — neverthcles.*!  gets  funds  for 


title  I  projects  and  thus  extends  Its  com- 
petitive advantage  over  poor  districts  In 
obtaining  experienced  personnel.  Be- 
tween States  the  title  I  formula — based 
upon  her  pupil  educational  expendi- 
tures— produces  even  a  greater  disparity, 
and  hence  greater  competitive  advantage 
in  the  high-expenditure  States. 

The  funding  of  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  would  Introduce  yet  another  ele- 
ment of  competition  and  confusion,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  concept. 

A  DANGUOUS  PKBCXDENT 

We  have  heard  no  justification  for 
paying  100  percent,  or  90  percent,  or  any 
part  of  the  salaries  of  some  public  school 
teachers  that  would  not  apply  to  all 
teachers  similarly  situated.  The  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps  teachers  and  in- 
terns would  be  federally  supported  per- 
sonnel available  to  those  schools  selected 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
However  rationalized,  it  always  comes 
down  to  that  fact  which  must  be  justified. 

How  are  these  personnel  different  from 
experienced  teachers,  or  beginning  teach- 
ers, already  employed  by  the  schools  and 
already  assigned  to  classes  with  a  high 
concentration  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren? Moreover,  how  are  they  different 
from  any  other  public  schoolteacher, 
assuming  that  all  children  have  an  equal 
right  to  an  education  without  regard  to 
family  income? 

We  are  setting  a  dangerous  precedent 
which — as  described  in  a  memorandum 
prepared  in  HEW — might  ultimately  in- 
volve Federal  responsibilty  for  the 
salaries  of  2  million  local  employees. 

Moreover,  we  are  moving  also  in  the 
direction  of  creating  Federal  schools  for 
one  class  of  children  set  aside  on  the 
basis  of  family  income.  In  our  judgment 
there  should  be  the  most  complete  and 
searching  study  of  the  implications  of 
this  for  our  educational  system,  our  Fed- 
eral structure,  and  for  our  society.  We 
know  of  no  such  examination  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

ITOHUL    CONTBOL    INHnUDTT 

No  tyjje  of  legislative  or  statutory  dis- 
claimer can  avoid  the  Inherent  Federal 
controls  in  this  proposal. 

First.  It  is  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation who  would  select  among  appli- 
cants for  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 
Local  administrators  could  only  choose 
among  the  chosen.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  under  imlque  circumstances 
such  as  Indian  schools  and  Department 
of  Defeiise  dependents"  schools,  has  never 
been  in  the  business  of  recruiting  teach- 
ers. We  feel  this  to  be  a  State,  local,  and 
private  responsibility  best  kept  out  of 
Federal  hands. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
would  select  the  Institutions  which  would 
provide  National  Teacher  Corps  training. 
This  Is  not  a  critical  point,  but  it  is  an 
additional  Federal  leverage  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Third.  Except  for  appropriations  lan- 
guage, part  of  which  may  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  State  education  agencies 
have  no  say  in  the  program,  which  puts 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  direct  rela- 
tionship with  local  school  districts  in  a 
manner  foreign  to  our  whole  structure  of 
education.     Obviously,  the   authorizing 
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statute  needs  careful  rerldon  at  this 
point  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  from  year 
to  year. 

Finally,  even  if  a  positive  role  for  the 
State  agency  were  written  into  the  au- 
thorization in  the  manner  we  have  done, 
the  UJS.  Commissioner  of  Education 
alone  has  the  power  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  local  school  districts  apply- 
ing for  such  aid.  This  is  the  real  power, 
often  obscured,  wielded  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

In  £uiy  such  program,  tliere  is  ex- 
tensive "discussion"  between  the  appli- 
cant and  the  Federal  agency.  Clearly, 
when  the  Commissioner  and  his  dele- 
gates make  this  final  determination,  it 
is  made  on  their  terms  and  conditions. 
The  fact  that  this  process  is  largely  in- 
formal makes  It  no  less  lethal  as  a  Fed- 
eral weapon  to  shape  local  school  prac- 
tices. It  is  precisely  the  point  at  which 
Federal  control  is  effectively  exercised. 

CONCLDSION 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the 
NTC  proposal.  Significantly,  the  public 
reaction  of  education  organizations, 
teachers,  and  school  administrators  has 
mostly  been  that  of  cool  silence;  it  masks 
a  deep  private  hostility.  The  rejection 
of  this  proposal  would  in  itself  strength- 
en the  independence  of  local  school  ad- 
ministration. 

More  than  anything  else  In  education 
today  we  need  a  consistent,  orderly  Fed- 
eral policy  directed  at  strengthening 
State  and  local  school  systems,  reaffirm- 
ing the  independence  and  Integrity  of 
our  educational  structure,  and  helping  to 
solve  the  basic  problems  which  stand  In 
the  way  of  achieving  equal  opportimlty 
for  a  high-quality  education.  Far  from 
contributing  to  the  develorxnent  of  such 
a  policy,  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
would  further  confuse  and  fragment  a 
Federal  educational  effort  which  is  be- 
coming chaotic. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Peekins]  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  Va  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
Ir.  opposition  to  the  motion,  because  in 
n.y  judgment  we  will  be  doing  harm  to 
the  war  effort  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
gentleman's  motion.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  that  we 
enacted  last  year  has  been  received  well 
throughout  this  Nation  and  has  chal- 
lenged the  imagination  and  resources  of 
our  educators  and  of  our  local  educa- 
tional systems.  This  new  legislation  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  local  educational 
agencies  to  acquire  the  equipment,  pro- 
vide closed  circuit  television,  teaching 
machines,  numerous  other  improve- 
ments, but  all  these  things  cannot  be 
effective  unless  we  have  a  good  teacher 
In  that  classroom. 

Last  fall  more  than  240.000  beginning 
teachers  were  needed  for  the  Nation's 
scl  ools.  The  mark  was  missed  by  more 
than  100.000.  This  shortage  was  most 
severe  and  evident  in  the  schools  that 
cculd  not  pay  for  enough  qualified 
teachers. 

The  Teachers  Corps  proposal  zeroes  in 
on  this  important  aspect  of  enhancing 
the  effectiveness  of  our  new  elemCTitary 
and  secondary  school  programs  in  those 


schools  that  need  them  most.  It  was  our 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  of  those  children 
In  Uie  disadvantaged  areas  by  increasing 
the  number  of  teachers  and  equipping 
them  with  the  necessary  training  witli 
which  to  deal  with  the  educationally  de- 
prived youngster. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  proposal 
is  not  one  to  establish  a  Federal  em- 
ployee in  the  local  school  classroom,  but 
rather  it  is  a  means  by  which  teaching 
personnel  may  be  trained  and  made 
available  upon  the  request  of  local 
school  systems  for  work  In  the  classroom 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  local 
school  administrators.  Members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  after  a  minimum  train- 
ing period  of  3  months,  would  go  by  in- 
vitation to  our  disadvantaged  schools 
districts  to  supplement  the  teaching 
force.  In  all  Instances,  the  corpsman 
would  be  employed  by  the  local  school 
district.  The  district  would  have  direct 
control  over  them  deciding  where  they 
are  to  be  assigned  and  transferred  and 
what  they  are  to  teach.  Federal  funds 
which  we  are  voting  on  today  would  be 
provided  to  the  school  district  to  cover 
corpsmen's  salaries  but  corp&men  would 
be  on  the  local  district's  payroll. 

In  the  local  school  district  members  of 
the  corps  would  be  paid  salaries  com- 
parable to  those  of  local  teachers  in  sim- 
ilar teaching  assignments.  In  my 
judgment  this  program  will  provide  the 
means  by  which  we  may  attract  quali- 
fied persons  not  only  into  the  field  of 
teaching  but  into  the  specialized  field  of 
teaching  the  disadvantaged  child  in  the 
disadvantaged  school  system.  I  urge 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  In  the  funds  reported  by  this 
committee,  and  I  would  take  this  occa- 
sion to  extend  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  fine  work  done  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  bringing  this  impor- 
tant legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QtriK]. 

iBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
GooDELL  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Qins.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  and  I  want  to  talk 
only  on  the  merits  of  the  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

Last  year,  when  the  National  Teacher 
Corps  was  before  us.  the  Congress  did 
not  study  this  legislation.  The  House 
spent  virtually  no  time  studying  it.  The 
House  does  not  know  whether  this  Is  a 
wise  measure  or  not  If  it  depends  on  the 
hearings  for  information.  We  did  not 
hear  testimony  from  anybody  from  the 
administration  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  In  fact,  we  heard 
testimony  from  only  one  person,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body. 

With  that  little  study,  this  program 
was  really  forced  on  us  In  conference 
when  It  came  over  from  the  other  body. 
This  we  do  know  about  the  National 
Teacher  Corpw.  It  throws  the  Federal 
Government  further  Into  an  Influence  on 
education  than  any  other  measure  we 
have  had  before  us.  This  was  well  de- 
veloped recently  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  can  be  read  In  the 
hearings,     and     the     gentleman     from 


Oregon  was  just  alluding  to  It.  You  can 
see  in  the  hearings  where  Commissioner 
Howe  said  that  in  any  other  programs, 
such  as  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act.  the  State  school 
people  will  have  authority  to  develop 
programs.  Here  they  will  not,  except  the 
decision  as  to  whether  they  will  accept  a 
teacher. 

I  can  point  to  a  memorandum  that  was 
sent  to  the  majority  Members  last  year 
by  the  administration,  wherein  they  said 
that  "We  also  believe  it  will  be  better 
from  the  viewpoint  of  an  internal  con- 
trol of  persormel  for  the  school  district 
to  make  the  major  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries."  In  this  bill  the  teachers  are 
funded  90  percent  by  Federal  funds. 
That  is  not  the  major  payment  by  the 
local  school  district. 

The  local  school  district  may  choose 
whether  the  teachers  may  come  or  not. 
But  when  the  Federal  Qovenmient  pays 
100  percent  of  the  cost,  all  the  school 
districts  will  want  the  teachers.  If  there 
are  more  school  districts  sisking  for 
teachers  than  there  are  teachers,  the 
Federal  Government,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  will 
make  the  decisions  as  to  the  schools  to 
which  the  teachers  will  go. 

The  school  can  decide  whether  the 
teacher  remains  or  not.  The  school  can- 
not fire  teachers  from  the  Corps.  This  is 
decided  by  the  comnaissioner. 

The  commissioner  selects  every  person 
who  goes  Into  the  program.  He  will  set 
up  contracts  with  the  universities  or 
make  decisions  on  the  kind  of  training 
program  they  will  have. 

This  will  be  a  huge  step  toward  Fed- 
eral standardization  in  our  schools  and 
a  precedent  will  be  set  where  the  Federal 
Government  pays  most  of  the  salaries  of 
schoolteachers.  It  Is  an  unwise  action. 
It  is  Important  that  local  school  districts 
not  the  Federal  Government  pay  the 
major  portion  of  teachers  salaries.  I 
hope  jrou  win  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

We  don't  know  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  us  with  the  ptassage  of  a  bill 
funding  the  National  Teacher  Corps.  In 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Fogarty  on 
page  10  of  the  hearings  about  planning 
for  the  future.  Commissioner  Howe  said : 

In  tbl«  program  not  a  great  deal,  and  yet  I 
make  thla  observation — that  planning  for  tbe 
future  here  la  going  to  depend  on  the  first 
year's  experience  wlUi  this  and.  secondly, 
that  planning  for  the  future  of  this  even- 
tually means  an  Increase  In  the  scope  of  It. 
But  I  think  this  Is  a  reasonable  scope  for  the 
first  year's  start.  We  have  scene  things  to 
learn  in  the  planning  procees  here,  in  select- 
ing these  people,  training  them,  and  getting 
them  into  the  schools.  We  will  be  ready  for 
a  major  move,  I  hope,  after  the  first  year's 
experience. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]. 

iBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  BRArEXAS.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BrademasI  . 

Mr.  BRADKMAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  It  Is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  must  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
next  UJ3.  Senator  from  the  great  State 
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of  Oregon  and  I  do  so  only  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  see  the  Teacher  Corps  retained. 

I  hope  vp:-y  much  that  hl«  amendment 
will  be  defeated  I  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  '.hat  last  year.  In  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  Teacher  Corps  proposal,  the 
Members  of  this  House  made  clear  their 
strong  support  of  Teacher  Corps  by 
voting  to  retain  It  by  a  margin  of  74 
votes. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Teacher 
Corps'  I  think  we  need  to  have  that  In 
mind  If  we  are  to  understand  the  Issue 
before  us  The  Teacher  Corps  has  two 
pnmary  objectives:  first,  to  help  break 
'he  cycle  of  poverty  through  more  and 
better  training  of  the  children  of  pov- 
erty: and  second,  to  attract,  train,  and 
retain  Interested,  dedicated  persons  to 
the  field  of  teaching  the  disadvantaged. 

Under  title  V-B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion .Act.  dedicated  and  able  young  men 
and  women — like  those  who  have  made 
the  Peace  Corpe  such  a  success — will  be 
recruited  and  trained  to  teach  where 
they  are  most  needed,  In  city  slums  and 
aresLs  of  rural  poverty  across  the  Nation. 
Teacher  Corps  members  wUl  be  recruited 
natioi'.aily  on  the  basis  of  talent  and 
promise  and  will  be  trained  by  the  Na- 
tlori  s  colleges  and  universities.  They 
wlh  serve  up  to  2  years — side  by  side  with 
local  teachers — on  request  from  State 
and  '.oca;  educational  authorities.  Some 
will  be  experienced  teachers:  others, 
teacher  Interns  who  will  work  in  teams 
under  the  direction  of  experienced  teach- 
ers Ail  will  get  university  preservlce 
training  as  well  as  a  program  of  in-serv- 
ice graduate  education  leading  to  an  ad- 
vanced degree 

As  we  know  from  the  debate  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
-Ace  of  last  year,  there  are  some  5  million 
.vchool-aite  children  In  this  country  who 
are  members  of  families  the  annual  in- 
come of  which  Is  $2,000  or  less.  We  need 
to  bring  bright  young  teachers  into  the 
school  systems  where  such  children  are 
concentrated  In  order  to  help  improve 
the  education  of  these  children. 

M.-  Chairman,  through  recruiting  able 
youn>?  men  and  women  to  teach  In  pock- 
eta  of  poverty,  the  Teachers  Corps  will 
add  to  our  source  of  schoolteachers  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Nation. 

My  good  friend  from  Minnesota  has 
suggested  that  he  does  not  like  the  Idea 
of  so  much  Federal  financing.  I  would 
remind  him  that  it  was  he  who  suggested 
that  we  .should  have  100-percent  Federal 
wP.ar.cin?  of  the  Teachers  Corps  if  it  were 
confined  to  providing  teachers  of  chil- 
dren in  Headstart-type  programs. 

So  I  think  it  :s  not  a  fair  point  for  him 
to  make  that  substantial  Federal  financ- 
ing is  inappropriate  when  applied  to 
teachers  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  level.  I  think  it  Is  also 
important  to  respond  to  the  criticism 
Ahich  Aa-s  made  that  the  Teacher  Corps 
IS  a  harbinger  of  some  sort  of  Federal 
teacher  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  POGARTY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
inanlinoas  con.<tent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
UTAni  2  minute.'*  oi  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  asks  unanimous  ctm- 
sent  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
be  given  2  minutes  of  his  time.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  time  has  not 
been  fixed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  has  been 
fixed.  Under  the  order  fixing  the  time, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FocARTY  ]  has  the  last  5  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would,  in  response  to  the  criticism  made 
by  my  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtnil 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  some  sort  of  Federal  teacher 
program,  a  point  to  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 516  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  which  makes  clear  that  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  are  imder  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  local  educational  agency  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  These  local  school 
districts  retain  the  authority  to  assign 
teachers  within  their  system  tind  to  make 
transfers  of  teachers  within  their  system 
and  to  detemUne  the  curriculum  they  are 
to  teach  as  well  as  the  terms  and  con- 
tinuance of  assignment  of  such  members 
within  their  system.  So  it  is  simply  not 
accurate  to  suggest  there  will  be  a  heavy 
Federal  hand  from  Washington  telling 
these  teachers  what  to  do  and  teach. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  next 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Cannot  all 
of  these  things  which  you  are  suggesting, 
be  done  under  title  I  of  the  Primary  amd 
Secondary  Educational  Act  under  which 
$1  billion  is  being  requested  next  year? 

Mr.  BRADEaifAS.  I  think  one  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  is,  "Not 
at  all  adequately  or  sufficiently."  Let  me 
give  the  gentleman  just  one  example. 
Right  now  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Education  of  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins],  is  the  chairman,  we  are  con- 
sidering Mr.  Ptrkins'  bill  which  would 
authorize  funds  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  because  title  I  is  Just  not 
adequate  to  this  purpose. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  again,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  took  a  contrary  view. 
This  amendment  gets  around  all  of 
these  problems  raised  In  connection  with 
the  Teacher  Corps  of  Federal  Interven- 
tion and  controls  whether  they  are  real- 
istic objections  or  not. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  do  not  find  It 
necessary.  1  may  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  always  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Commissioner  of  Education, 
much  as  I  respect  him.  I  hope  Members 
of  this  Congress  aind  members  of  this  and 
other  committees  of  Congress  are  enti- 
tled to  have  the  right  to  express  their 
own  viewpoint  on  this  aind  other  matters. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oliio  [Mr. 
Bowl,  for  IVt  quarter  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
we  have  so  limited  a  time  on  such  an 
Important  subject  matter,  but  the  real 
thrust  of  this  program  is  not  the  dis- 
advantaged kid  that  you  all  thought  was 
going  to  get  a  better  education,  but  the 
real  thrust  is  to  give  the  person  with  an 
undergraduate  degree  a  master's  degree 
and  a  doctor's  degree  at  Government  ex- 
pense. As  for  the  quality  of  teachers  in 
the  intern  program  listen  to  this  from  the 
hearing  record,  page  42.  Mr.  Duncan 
asked  a  question  in  the  hearing  as 
follows: 

Actually  you  are  going  to  have  minimum 
training  before  you  put  tliem  on  the  Job? 

Mr.  Howe  answered: 

They  wlU  have  thla  summer  which  la  a 
"quickie"  and  then  there  will  be  on-the-job 
Intensive  supervision  with  master  teachers 
In  the  program. 

On  the  next  page  I  asked: 

In  effect  what  you  are  doing  Is  using  dis- 
advantage children  as  guinea  pigs  for  some- 
body In  practice  teaching? 

Mr.  Howe  says: 

In  part  this  Is  true. 

That  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing 
here.  Taking  people  with  Inadequate 
preparation  to  teach  and  no  minimum 
hours  of  education  and  saying  to  them 
"you  are  going  to  get  In  the  education 
program  and  teach  disadvantaged  kids." 
You  are  not  giving  the  so-called  disad- 
vantaged kid  a  better  advantage  by  em- 
barking upon  this  kind  of  program.  You 
are  dead  wrong  if  you  think  otherwise. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  said  Is 
correct,  under  titles  I  and  in  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  you  can 
do  all  of  these  things.  I  will  place  In 
the  Rkcord  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence to  bear  this  out  and  will  also  In- 
clude the  hearing  record  wherein  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird], 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dun- 
can], and  I  take  the  subject  matter 
apart  with  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Mr.  Howe  and  his  associates. 

CoNOKXsa  or  the  UNtrcD  Statu, 

HOUSB  OF  RCPEESENTATTVXS, 

Washington,  DC,  March  18. 1966. 
Mr.  NoaMAN  Kaish. 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Administration, 

Office    of    Education.     Department    of 

Health,  Education,  arui  Welfare,  Wash- 

tngton,  DC. 

DcAS  Mb.  Kassr:   As  you  know  during  the 

supplemental  appropriation  be«rlngs  on  the 

Teacher  Corps  and  again  on  title  I  of  the 

Elementary    and    Secondary    Education    Act 

the  question  of  flnaxiclng  a  Teacher  Corps 

type  project  under  title  I  of  KJ3.E.A.  was  dls- 

ouaMd. 
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in  order  to  verify  the  telephone  convene-     Hcarxno  Wm.  ^/---°-»  -  =—  TnTte^^e  Z'^'^t^'"'^^  ^T^ 

tlon  with  respe^  to  U.UmatU»  that  you  had                                 tion.  Ma.  Howk  Lmewhat  different  training  Uian  that  dls- 

wlth  my  office  today,  I  would  like  to  have  your     Bn,BCTiON  or  teachers  corps  members  and  nreferred      I   think   my   answer   there 

.„    -,^t,r,»  t«   th«   fnimwinir  oues-                     ESTABUSHMENTorsTANDAwe  ^^  ^^^   ^^^  difitrtct  would   probably  take 

Mr.  Laieb.  The  act  authorizing  a  Teachers  ^^e  person  because  the  differences  are  not 

Corps  stipulates  that  a  teacher  must  be  re-  nicely  to  be  large  or  even  significant, 

quested  by   the  local  school  district.     Is  It  jjj.   ijurd.  In  answer  to  my  first  question, 

true  that  the  local  school  district  can  only  when  I  discussed  with  you  whether  It  was 

request   teachers   who  have  been  previously  yg^  ^s  U.S.  Commissioner  that  was  gomg  to 

selected  or  tramed  under  standards  set  by  5^  able  to  establish  the  standards,  you  an 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education? 

Mr.   Howe.  It   certainly   Is   true,   sir,   that 


answers   In   wrlUng  to   the  following  ques 
tions: 

1.  Is  It  possible  for  a  group  of  school  dis- 
tricts. If  It  wished,  to  allocate  major  portions 
of  Its  title  I  funds  to  set  up  a  teacher  train- 
ing arrangement  analogous  to  the  arrange- 
ment planned  for  the  Teacher  Corps? 

2.  It  Is  possible  for  a  group  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  submit  an  acceptable  proposal  for 
title  ni  funds  to  set  up  a  teacher  training 


B  ...       ^  reouest  specific  individuals  by 

arrangement  analogous  to  the  arrangement     ^f/^ J'^'yt"°\t^,   peopV^who  are   Involved 


planned  for  the  Teacher  Corps? 

3.  Have  any  such  proposal*  under  title  I  «• 
title  III  been  submitted? 

4.  You  cited  "mobility"  as  a  key  feature 
that  distinguishes  the  Teacher  Corps  from 
a  title  I  or  III  proposal.  Could  you  again 
state  an  example  as  you  did  on  the  phone  of 
what  you  mean  by  "mobility"? 

I   would    appreciate    your    reply   to   these 
questions  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H,  Michel, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  or  Health.  Eddcation, 
AND  Welfare,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Michel:  In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  March  18,  1966.  regarding  the  Teacher 
Corps,  the  following  Is  provided : 

1.  A  group  of  mdlvldual  local  school  dis- 
tricts entitled  to  financial  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act,  may  elect  to  have  a  combined 
program  In  cooperation  with  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  that  would  Involve  the 
training  of  teachers  for  specific  assignments 
under  a  title  I  program  to  provide  for  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  Such  a  combined  proj- 
ect, however,  must  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  educational  agency. 

2.  Under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  a  proposal  may  also 
be  submitted  by  a  group  of  school  districts 
for  teacher  training  as  an  exemplary  model 
for  regular  school  programs.  Under  the  title, 
the  Office  of  Education  Is  obligated  to  con- 
sult with  the  State  educational  agency  but 
final  approval  rests  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

3.  Proposals  have  been  made  under  both 
title  I  and  title  in  for  teacher  training  but 
In  all  cases  have  been  limited  to  the  geo- 
graphical area  to  be  covered  by  the  i»'opoeal. 
In  the  title  in  projects,  teacher  training 
has  been  part  of  a  larger  program,  such  as 
curriculum   Improvement. 

4.  The  mobility  factor  involved  in  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  that  does  not  iiave 
a  corollary  under  titles  I  and  UI  Involves 
the  stimulative  effect  of  a  nationwide  recruit- 
ment  and  selection  effort.  The  reason  for 
this  "mobility"  Is  the  fact  that  those  Individ- 
uals who  may  wish  to  Join  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  would  reside  in  arecM  where 
little  need  exists,  and  conversely,  those 
school  districts  most  In  need  of  teachers 
would  have  little  supply  available.  It  would 
be  our  objective  to  have  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers assigned  to  university  training  programs 
In  the  same  locality  as  ttie  school  districts 
requesting  their  teaching  services.  The  fis- 
cal year  1966  budget  estimate  Includes  an 
amount  of  •1,875,000  to  pay  for  the  travel 
costs  Involved. 

Sincerely, 

N.  Karsh, 
Assistant  Commissioner 

for  Administration. 


In  the  program,  having  been  selected  under 
the  program. 

Mr.   Laird.  Having  been   selected  by  you? 

Mr.  Howe.   Having  been  selected,  yes,  by 

Mr.  Laird.  Whoever  you  delegate  the  au- 
thority to? 

Mr.  Howe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  Under  the  law  you  are  the  only 
one  who  has  the  responsibility  for  selecting 
these  Individuals. 

Mr.  Howe.  That  Is  right,  and  we  will  run 
a  selection  process  and  screening  process. 

Mr.    Laird.  And    the    standards    that    are 


swered  that  you  were,  for  all  purposes,  the 
person  who  would  establish  the  standards. 

Mr.  Howe.  That  U  right  for  the  training. 
It  Is  my  obligation  under  the  law. 

Mr.  LiAiRO.  During  periods  of  service  in  the 
Teachers'  Corps  under  the  law  you  still  have 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Howe.  The  actual  work  in  the  school  Is 
completely  uncontrolled  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  going  to  eatabllsh  the 
standards  for  these  teachers.  What  U  these 
standards  are  different  standards  than  the 
local  school  district  has? 

Mr.  Howe.  If  these  are  different  standards 
from  the  local  school  district,  then  I  think 
there  will  be  some  possibility  of  not  quite  as 


established  as  far  as  training  are  standards      good  a  fit  between  the  people  that  are  avail 


which  you  establish? 

Mr.  Howe.  As  far  as  the  training  offered 
In  the  universities  U  concerned,  yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  100  percent  of  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  who  go  Into  these 
school  districts  as  members  of  the  Federal 
Teachers'  Corps? 

Mr.  HOWE.  The  Government  will  pay  100 
percent  of  their  salaries;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  likely  Is  It.  If  you,  as  Com- 
missioner, decide  to  offer  teachers  who  fit 
your  standards  but  do  not  fit  those  of  the 
local  school  districts,  that  the  local  school 
districts  would  turn  down  a  iOO-percent 
federally  subsidized  teacher,  even  U  It  means 
altering  their  own  standards  or  the 
curriculum  content? 

Mr.  Card  well.  Mr.  Laird 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Cardwbll.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howe.  My  guess  Is  that  a  local  school 
district,  because  It  wanted  a  teacher,  woiild 


able  and  the  people  that  the  local  school 
district  would  like  to  have  working  for  It. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  we  really  depend  on 
the  universities  who  are  doing  the  training 
job.  and  the  details  of  what  will  be  offered 
to  these  teachers  will  be  set  In  universities 
which  are  In  the  local  areas  where  the  teach- 
ers will  tadeed  be  teaching.  It  wUl  be  the 
accustomed  kinds  of  curricula  acUvltles  that 
those  universities  traditionally  offer  for  the 
service  of  schools  in  those  areas.  We  In  the 
U.S.  Office  are  not  going  to  spell  out  a  control 
of  curriculum.  We  have  never  done  this  and 
certainly  have  no  Intention  of  doing  this. 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  the  universities  going  to  set 
the  standards  in  the  areas  Involved? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  tlUnk  our  problem  liere  Is 
around  this  matter  of  "standards."  We  will 
require  certain  proportions  of  practice  teach- 
ing, certain  times  In  the  classrooms  working 
with  youngsters,  a  certain  proporUonate 
time,  perhaps.  In  course  work  m  the  uni- 
versity; but  the  exact  detail  of  the  nature  of 
mathematics  wtUch  is  made  available  In 
California  or  New  York  or  wherever  will  be 


be  willing   to  take  one  of  the  members  of     predominantly  set   by  the  teacher  training 
the  Corps  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was     pattern  of  the  university  serving  these  In- 


not  an  exact  fit  between  Its  view  of  what 
constituted  proper  training  and  what  train 
Ing  these  Teachers  Corps  members  had  re 
celved.    I  would  guess,  however,  the  problem 
here  Is  not  one  of  major  degree.    I  think  we 


terns  in  their  training  process. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  will  be  up  to  the  xmlverslty, 
then,  In  the  area  to  set  these  standards? 

Mr.  Howe.  Here  again  the  word  "stand- 
ards." I  think,  Is  gettmg  In  my  way.    The 


must  remember.  In  this,  that  the  trainees     patterns  of  traimng.  If  these  be  standards 
the  local  district  will  receive  wlU  be  people      m  terms  of  requirements  of  time  and  all,  will 


probably  liave  to  be  set  by  us.  But  the  exact 
subject  matter,  if  tliat  Is  standards,  will  have 
to  be  set  by  the  universities  because  they 
are  close  to  the  schools  and  know  what  the 
schools  of  the  local  area  really  require  and 
use. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  am  just  not  completely  clear 
on  that.  Perhaps  you  can  clear  that  ques- 
Uon  up,  Mr.  Cardwell.  Tou  have  been  anx- 
ious to  say  eomettiing. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  would  attempt  to.  I  un- 
derstood your  original  concern  to  be  directed 
to  the  Issue  of  local  right  of  determination  as 
to  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  I  think  I  am 
interpreting  you  correctly. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  the 
standards  will  be  as  far  a-  the  Individual  in 
the  Teachers  Corps  Is  concerned,  the  educa- 
tional background,  system  that  is  to  be  used 
within  the  school  district  itself. 

Mr    Cardwell.  The  law,   as  you   probably 

Mr.  Howe.  Excuse  me.  sU-T"  I  didn't  Intend  know,  specifically  requires  that  the  Ip^l  corn- 
to  say  that,  U  I  did.  I  said  we  would  offer  mumty  be  assured  of  the  right  to  deUinnlne 
Sa^Ws  to  any  district  that  requested  them,  the  subject  matter  t^^f'J*"^'^*'^^^**  '^" 
I  thought  your  question  involved  Just  what     be   taught,   how  It  wlU   be   taught,  and   so 


who  have  liad  only  a  summer's  quick  ex 
posure  and,  primarily,  an  exposure  to  learn 
Ing  how  to  work  with  the  youngsters  and 
being  with  youngsters  In  a  summer  Institute. 

Mr.  Laird.  L*t's  take  an  example  now.  If, 
we  will  say,  the  school  district  mvolved 
teachers  old  math  and  you,  as  Commissioner, 
decide  that  the  Teacher  Corps  members 
would  teach  new  math,  what  will  happen  In 
this  case?  What  If  you  decide  only  new  math 
would  be  Uught  by  the  Teacher  Corps 
members? 

Mr.  Howe.  First  of  all,  we  would  not  get 
into  the  kind  of  detail  that  sets  this  sort 
of  arrangement  m  the  curriculum  pattern 
of  the  stmimer  institute  or  teacher  training 
classes.  We  would  leave  these  matters  up 
to  the  university. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  already  answered  my  ques- 
tion that  you  would  only  offer  teachers  to 
those  districts  that  met  your  standards 
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fortJi  A.I  this  reUt«a  to  th«  lasue  of  teacb«c*' 
"I'.ni.Utrcig  tuMi  competence,  the  quaaUoa  la 
aiuiwered  la  the  Utw,  and  the  OoaunlMlooer 
of  blucktlon  u  bound  to  execut*  tlM  l*w  as 
It  U  (Upulated. 

RIGHT   or   LOCAL    SCHOOL    OmCIALS   TO    DZSlCISa 
COSP9    TKACHXXa 

Mr  LAnto.  It  la  my  understanding  that  the 
Bchool  dlatiict  auperlntendent  can  flLre  a 
Federal  teacher,  If  he  wishes,  at  any  time. 
Is  this  true? 

Mr.  HowB.  Yes.  although  I  would  qualify 
this  and  aay  this  la  not  really  a  Federal 
teacher.  It  la  one  of  his  teachers,  he  la  re- 
ceiving funda  for  helping  him  pay  for  the 
teacher,  and  this  Is  why  he  can  fire  the 
teacher  as  he  can  the  others  be  la  paying. 

Mr.  Laixd.  He  la  100  percent  federally  fi- 
nanced aa  opposed  to  the  local  teacher,  and 
I  think  would  be  claaalfled  as  a  federally  fi- 
nanced teacher.  I  don't  want  to  quibble  over 
the  terfh.  but  certainly  it  would  be  a  Federal 
teacher  as  opposed  to  one  that  la  financed 
locally 

Mr.  Howi.  He  can  get  rid  of  his  tralneea 
or  his  teachers  If  they  dont  aerve  according 
to  his  standards 

Mr  Laixd.  If  a  teacher  is  fired,  how  will  It 
affect  his  status  In  the  Federal  Teachers 
Corps? 

Mr.  Howx  Right  now  our  view  of  this  Is 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  reassign  this 
teacher  If  we  think  the  person  has  a  chance 
of  success  when  reassigned.  Sometimes  the 
situation  in  which  a  teacher  will  be  leaving 
Is  more  of  a  problem  than  the  person  himself. 
So  we  would  examine  thla  situation  without 
prejudice  and  would  be  willing  to  try  to  re- 
place the  person  If  It  seemed  wise  to  do  so. 
Tliere  is  a  process  of  Judgment  Involved  here. 
QtnanoN  or  rxoniAi.  contsol 

Mr  Vajmd.  Isnt  it  true  that  the  very  fact 
that  you.  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  de- 
termine which  dtatrlcta  will  get  the  Federal 
teachers,  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  pays 
100  percent  of  their  salarlea,  that  this  creates 
a  situation  where  the  absence  of  Federal  con- 
trols wUl  be  b«sed  solely  on  your  good  In- 
tensions as  U.S   Commissioner  erf  Education? 

Mr  Hows  I  don't  determine  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  I  don't  give  these  teachers  to 
anybody  who  doesn't  ask  for  them.  So  the 
original  determination  la  created  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  district  for  a  teacher.  Secondly. 
I  am  required  by  l.»w  to  place  these  teachers 
In  districts  which  have  a  fairly  high  propor- 
tion of  disadvantaged  yotjngsters.  So  here 
again  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  discretionary  de- 
termination, but  required  by  law.  So  It 
aeems  to  me  that  I  am  really  not  In  a  deter- 
mining situation  of  placing  a  teacher  some- 
where: I  am  making  a  teacher  available  to  a 
place  which  has  asked  for  one. 

B«r  LAtRD  Don't  you  think  thla  la  quite  an 
Incentive — a  hundred  percent  of  the  financ- 
ing of  the  teacher's  aalary — to  a  local  school 
district? 

Mr  How«.  Yea.  I  do.  Indeed.  Yet  we  must 
keep  In  mind.  In  regarding  this  aa  an  incen- 
tive, that  this  does  not  take  away  any  of  the 
cost  of  that  school's  regular  operation,  be- 
cause this  la  a  aupplementary.  additional 
service  above  what  the  achool  district  regu- 
:-i-'-  ^  :ppllea. 

an..  \;      SXIOIBlLrrr    OF    SCHOOLS   TO    PASTICIPATI 

Mr.  Laoid  Every  school  la  going  to  have  to 
Increase  Its  educational  offering  because  the 
schools  ara  growing.  So  there  la  no  school 
that  would  not  qualify  under  the  criteria 
you  Juat  used.  Kvery  school  has  bad  to  ex- 
pand its  educational  program. 

Mr    Howx     Right. 

Mr  Labu)  There  Is  no  school  In  America 
tnat  would  not  qualify  under  tbe  deflnltloQ 
you  Just  used. 

Mr   Hows.  This  would  enrich  the  program 
of  any  school. 
Mr   Lacko.  Yes. 
Mr   Howx.  Absolutely. 


Mr.  Laibd.  8o  ttasre  Is  no  school  In  Amer- 
ica that  should  not  be  Interested  in  having 
a  Federal  teacher  where  they  get  the  whole 
salary  paid. 

Ut.  Howx.  This  la  really  a  matter  of  local 
determination.  I  suspect  there  will  be  vari- 
ous feelings  about  thU.  and  some  wUl  not 
apply. 

Mr.  Laoui.  They  are  going  to  have  to  iB- 
creaa*  their  teaching  personnel.  Why 
wouldn't  they  want  a  Federal  teacher? 

Mr  Howx.  I  can't  examine  their  motives 
on  thla.  but  I  do  know  there  are  school  sys- 
tems which  are  not  accepting  aid  under  title 
II  of  the  Elementary -Secondary  Act  out  of 
their  own  desire  not  to  have  It.  I  aaaume 
thla  aame  thing  will  happen  with  this  par- 
ticular program. 

Mr.  Lajxd.  In  other  words,  they  might 
make  this  determination  because  they  feel 
that  you.  as  commissioner  of  education, 
might  be  In  a  position  to  Influence,  or  con- 
trol, the  curriculum  content  or  other  facets 
of  local  education.  Wouldn't  that  be  the 
basis  on  which  they  make  that  determina- 
tion? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  would  expect  Individual 
school  systems  might  have  people  with  that 
feeling,  but  I  would  regard  the  feeling  as 
completely  unjustified. 

Mr.  Laixo.  You  do  possess,  under  this  act. 
all  of  the  power  you  need  to  give  the  local 
school  districts  a  choice  of  either  "all  I  pre- 
scribe or  nothing"  aa  far  aa  the  Federal 
teacher  la  concerned. 

Mr,  Howx.  If  I  were  to  try  to  flgtire  out 
how  to  use  thla  act  to  control  the  schoola.  I 
really  think  I  would  have  a  hard  time  doing 
It. 

ASSIGN  MBNT  OF  TKACHKXS  WHIXE  DEMAND 
KXCXXDa    SUPPLT 

Mr.  Laxxs.  You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
fulfill  all  of  the  requests  for  these  Federal 
teachers,  are  you? 

Mr.  Howx.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  Lairs.  Because  you  are  going  to  pay 
100  percent  of  their  salaries.  Thla  Juat 
stands  to  reason.  Anyone  can  understand 
it,  I  think.  If  you  are  going  to  go  In  and  pay 
100  percent  of  the  salary, 

Mr.  Howe  This  U  why  I  think  the  act 
directs  me  to  place  the  teachers  where  there 
are  the  largest  proportion  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

Mr,  Lairo.  But  you  are  going  to  b«  tn  a 
position  here  where  you  can  do  certain  favors 
for  some  school  districts  and  not  for  others, 
and  you  are  going  to  favor  those  achool  dis- 
tricts that  follow  the  program  of  education 
that  you  feel  is  tbe  proper  program. 

Mr,  Howx.  No,  sir.  I  dont  think  that  I 
have  any  feeling  about  what  program  they 
ought  to  be  following.  I  think  my  effort 
here,  really,  aa  determined  by  tbe  act.  la  go- 
ing to  be  to  try  to  decide  rationally  who 
has  the  greatest  need  in  terms  of  services 
to  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Mr.  Laird.  That's  a  personal  opinion,  a 
personal  decision  you  make. 

Mr,  Howx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laixd.  That  decision  la  not  made  on 
the  basis  of  any  calculation  that  can  b« 
made,  it  la  a  human  declalon. 

Mr.  Howe.  Of  course,  we  all  know  these 
decisions  are  not  made  peraonally  by  the 
Commiaaioner.  They  are  made  by  a  process 
the  Commissioner  establishes  which  prevents 
them  from  being  personal  decisions,  and 
which  brings  advlaory  people  and  continued 
committee  conaultatlon  Into  the  process  of 
decisionmaking. 

atxcHANics  roa  patino  txachxxs 
Mr.  Lairo.  We  have  talked  about  it.  and 
It  is  established  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment pays  100  percent  of  the  salaries  of  tbe 
Federal  teachers  assigned  to  tbe  local  school 
districts. 

Mr  Howx.  Right. 

Mr.  Laixd.  How  does  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment actually  pay  these  aalaries — directly  to 


ths  teachers  Involved  or  to  the  local  school 
boards? 

Mr.  KaxsK.  They  would  be  paid  on  a  re- 
Imbunable  basis.  The  local  school  boards 
would  pay  the  salary  of  the  interns  and  ex- 
perienced teachers,  and  ws  would  reimburse 
tbe  school  boards. 

Mr.  Laixo.  Tou  would  pay  directly  to  the 
school  boards  and  not  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction? 

Mr.  Kaxsb.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Laixo.  And  they  would  make  the  dls- 
bursetnenta  to  the  Individual  Federal  teach- 
ers? 

Mr.  Karsh.  Yes. 

AaacRicxirr  of  txacrxxs  to  schooui 

Mr.  Laixo.  We  have  already  established 
that  you  have  the  sole  authority  to  decide 
which  school  districts  will  get  these  Federal 
teachers. 

Mr.  Howx.  In  terms  of  their  requests  and 
In  i<*rma  of  the  provision  of  the  act  regard- 
ing dirvlvantaged  children,  yes.  These  ^e 
the  guidelines. 

Mr.  Laixo.  Those  are  the  only  guidelines? 

Mr.  Howx.  As  far  as  I  know,  within  the 
framework  of  the  definition  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters  tinder  the  Elementary-Secondary 
Act,  yea. 

CONTROL  OF  TKACHERS  AFTER  ASSIGNMENT 

Mr.  Laixo.  Once  a  Federal  teacher  la  as- 
signed to  the  local  school  dUtrlct  he  will  be 
aubject  to  all  the  rules  ax«l  regulationa  of 
the  local  school  district. 

Mr.  Howx.  He  wUl  be  a  local  achoolteachfr 
and  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulationa, 

Mr.  Laird.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  local  scbool 
district  must  make  "arrangements"  for  the 
use  and  development  of  such  teachers  with 
you  as  Commissioner  of  Education? 

Mr.  Howx.  Yes.  There  will  be.  certainly, 
plans  for  the  effective  tise  both  of  the  teach- 
ers In  training  and  the  expert  teachers  to 
provide  the  training.  These  will  be  plana  for 
which  we  will  provide  gtildellnes. 

XOLX  OF  STATE  EDUCATION  AGXNCTKS 

Mr.  Laixo.  You  completely  bypass  tbe  State 
departments  of  education  as  far  as  the 
Teachers  Corps  program  la  concerned? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  believe  we  are  told  in  the  act 
to  consult  with  them.  I  wUl  have  to  find  the 
reference. 

Mr.  Laixo.  I  think  you  can  have  a  discus- 
sion with  them,  but  aa  far  as  any  actual 
contact 

Mr.  Howe.  It  says  "consultation  In  ap- 
proprlate  cases  with  State  educational  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  of  higher  education." 

Mr.  Laird.  But  they  have  no  authority  to 
recommend  which  district  within  a  State 
should  receive  a  Federal  t«acher? 

Mr.  Howx.  No  authority  as  auch. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  authority  rest  only  with 
you  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Howe.  Again,  within  tbe  quallflcatloiia 
we  have  discussed 

Mr.  Laixo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howx  (oontlnuing).  Of  requests  and 
the  category  of  youngsters  to  be  served, 

Mr.  Laird.  As  we  k>ok  down  the  road, 
doesn't  this  principle,  coupled  with  similar 
provisions  in  other  educational  programs, 
such  aa  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  really  aet  the  atage  for  the  even- 
tual replacement  of  State  direction  of  educa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr,  Howx.  I  would  any  not.  I  would  say 
tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  probably 
does  more  to  build  up  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion by  State  governments  than  it  does  the 
opposite.  In  fact,  I  would  aaaert  that  it 
doea. 

Two  apeclflc  Itema  under  this  generaliza- 
tion: One,  tbe  fact  that  the  largest  piece  of 
money  In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
la  awarded  at  tbe  dlacretlon  of  the  State 
auperlntendents  of  Instruction  under  title  I 
of  that  act.  And  Item  two,  the  fact  that  the 
act  provides  funds  for  the  strengthening  of 
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State  departments  of  education  through 
title  V. 

Mr.  Laixd.  You  don't  think  they  are  quali- 
fied to  handle  the  Federal  teacher  program? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  we 
are  simply  providing  funds  to  strengthen 
them.  I  think  we  will  consult  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

B4r.  Lairo.  Would  you  object  if  we  put  lan- 
guage in  this  appropriation  act  that  would 
limit  the  assignment  of  these  Federal  teach- 
ers to  those  school  districts  as  recom- 
mended by  the  State  departments  of  public 
Instruction? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  would  be  concerned  about 
this,  first  of  all,  In  terms  of  timing.  If  we 
must  now  start  negotiating  with  50  States 
and  set  up  systems  for  assignment,  I  think 
we  have  got  an  additional  job  here. 

Mr.  Laird.  Wouldn't  this  be  easier  than 
negotiating  directly  with  thousands  of  school 
boards  throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  don't  know,  really,  because  I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Lairo.  You  want  to  go  directly  to  thou- 
sands of  school  districts  throughout  the 
United  States  and  bypass  the  50  States.  If 
you  could  deal  with  the  60  State  depart- 
ments— and  we  assume  they  are  becoming 
stronger.  At  least,  Commissioner  Keppel 
testified  last  year  of  the  progress  that  was 
being  made.  I  think  we  should  be  able  to 
put  a  little  faith  and  trust  In  these  State 
departments. 

IAt.  Howe.  We  certainly  try  to  put  faith 
and  trust  In  them  and  work  closely  with 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  run  Into 
difficulties  with  such  an  assignment  to  State 
departments,  depending  on  how  it  is 
arranged. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  you  personally  would  rather 
go  to  each  of  the  school  districts? 

Mr.  Howe.  No,  I  have  no  objection  In  prin- 
ciple to  being  Involved  in  a  planning  rela- 
tionship with  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion to  get  this  job  done.  I  am  hesitating 
about  It  because  I  am  thinking  of  the  plans 
we  have  already  tried  to  make,  and  of  shift- 
ing gears  between  now  and  next  June  In  a 
very  complex  program. 

Mr.  Lairo.  How  many  school  districts  have 
you  made  plans  with?  It  Just  doesn't  seem 
to  me  you  have  had  any  authority  to  make 
any  plans  with  any  school  district.  You 
haven't  had  any  money. 

Mr.  Howe.  We  haven't  made  plans  with 
school  districts. 

STATUS  OF  PLANNING  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Lairo.  What  plans  have  you  made? 
Let's  get  this  out  on  the  table  here.  For  the 
first  time  I  hear  these  plans  have  been  made. 
How  were  they  financed? 

Mr.  Howe.  We  were  authorized  to  go  ahead 
with  planning  activities  and  money  for  this 
purpose  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Laird.  When  was  that  authorized? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Under  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" in  the  appropriation.  The  specific 
request  was  approved. 

Mr.  Laird.  Where  In  the  Justification  for 
the  1966  budget  Is  It? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  I  can  Insert  it  In  the  record, 
sir. 

Mr.  Karsh.  In  the  1966  budget  under  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses,"  specifically  Identified. 

Mr.  Laird.  For  the  Teachers'  Corps? 

Mr.  Karsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  page  of  the  justification  is 
that? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  can  insert  It. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  many  people  were  assigned? 

Mr.  Karsh.  Sixty  were  Identified,  We  have 
not  hired  any  of  those  60. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  haven't  hired  any.  Who 
has  been  doing  all  of  this  planning  with  the 
school  districts  for  teachers?  I  would  like 
to  find  thla  out.  If  It  la  such  a  big  problem 
to  retrace  and  go  to  the  State  departments 
of  pubUc  Instruction,  If  you  have  made  all 
of  these  contacts  and  have  all  of  this  plan- 
ning going,  I  would  like  to  know  about  it. 


Mr.  Howe.  We  have  not  made  elaborate 
contacts  with  school  districts.  We  have,  how- 
ever, developed  a  number  of  i)ollcy  state- 
ments and  have  developed  tentative  gtilde- 
lines  which  we  have  In  the  printing  process, 
and  this  kind  of  thing,  so  that  we  can  get 
this  program  launched  if  it  is  approved.  I 
can't  answer  honestly  whether  a  reshuffle 
here  would  cause  us  major  complexities  or 
not.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Zellers,  who 
has  been  doing  the  detailed  work  in  some 
of  the  planning  for  this  program,  to  say  a 
word  about  what  a  shift  involving  State  de- 
partments might  create  for  us. 

Mr.  Karsh.  Before  he  does,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  Mr.  Zellers  is  detailed  from  his  cur- 
rent position  as  executive  officer  In  one  of  our 
bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  to  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Teachers'  Corps. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Commissioner,  first  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  I  am  Just  trying  to  develop 
this  to  see  why  it  Is  such  a  big  problem  to 
shift  to  a  limitation  In  the  appropriation 
which  would  provide  funds  only  would  be 
available  for  Federal  teachers  as  approved 
by  the  State  departments  of  public  instruc- 
tion. When  I  get  an  answer  that  this  has 
gone  so  far,  then  I  find  that  none  of  the  60 
people  have  been  hired.  I  am  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  this  has  gone  so  far.  how  it 
was  financed.  I  think  It  Is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion to  ask. 

Mr.  Howe.  Certainly.  It  is  authorized,  as 
has  been  stated,  and  we  will  put  into  the 
record  the  exact  authorization  for  this. 

Mr.  Lairo.  But  you  say  you  haven't  hired 
any  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Howe.  We  have  detailed  people  with- 
in our  staff  to  this  activity — and  this  has 
Involved  a  considerable  amount  of  work — 
In  order  to  get  Into  the  posture  of  being  able 
to  move  If  it  Is  authorized. 

Mr.  Laird.  Let's  hear  from  Mr.  Zellers. 

EFFECT    if    program    CHANGED    TO   DEAL 
THROUGH    STATES 

Mr.  Zellers.  I  think  the  only  answer  I  can 
give  on  that,  Mr.  Laird,  is  If  the  change  were 
made  today,  right  now.  we  could  probably 
shift  our  program  In  the  direction  of  work- 
ing with  the  States  and  launch  the  program 
just  as  rapidly  as  If  we  were  working  directly 
with  local  educational  agencies.  But  If  the 
amendment  has  to  go  through  a  long  process. 
the  program  is  going  to  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  much  would  you  save  as 
far  as  administrative  expense  if  you  dealt 
with  50  State  departments  of  public  instruc- 
tion Instead  of  dealing  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  school  districts  all  over  the 
United  States? 

NT7MBER  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  PARTICIPATZ 

Mr.  Zellers.  We  are  not  going  to  deal  with 
thousands  and  thousands.  We  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  approximately  300  or  400. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  are  only  going  Into  300  or 
400? 

Mr.  Zellers.  This  is  all  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  fund  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  answer  to  Chairman  Po- 
garty's  question  a  little  earlier,  we  were  told 
this  was  merely  a  start,  and  once  you  start 
this  program  won't  it  get  up  to  thousands 
of  school  districts? 

Mr.  Zellers.  This  depends  upon  tbe  size 
of  tbe  appropriations. 

tir.  Laird.  It  would  seem  to  me  you  would 
have  requests  from  thousands  of  school  dis- 
tricts. Seems  to  me  that  90  percent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  country  will  go  for  a 
Federal  teacher  when  you  have  100  percent 
of  the  salary  being  paid  for.  And  It  would 
seem  to  me,  although  you  are  only  funding 
300  or  400  school  districts,  perhaps,  under 
this  request,  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  thousands  of  them.  Aren't  you  going 
to  have  to  Investigate  each  request? 

Mr.  Zellers.  The  best  estimate  we  have 
until  we  have  a  year's  experience  is  that 
around  1.600  will  be  Interested. 


Mr.  Laixd.  Only  1,600  will  request,  and  you 
will  narrow  that  down  to  300  or  400? 

Mr.  Zellxrs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laixo.  So  my  statement  of  thousands 
Is  wrong:  it  should  be  1,500. 

Mr.  PocAHTT.  1,600  out  of  how  many  eli- 
gible? 

Mr.  Lairo.  How  many  are  eligible  in  all  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Zellers.  We  don't  know  how  many. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  how  many  are  eligible. 
There  are  some  20,000  school  districts  In  the 
country, 

Mr.  Laird.  And  you  only  think  1,600  will 
apply? 

Mr.  Zellers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  For  100-percent  Federal  financ- 
ing of  Federal  teachers? 

Mr.  Zellers.  Mainly  because  the  Initial 
announcement  will  contain  the  information 
that  they  have  to  have  a  high  concentration 
of  children  from  disadvantaged  families  lo- 
cated in  specific  schools  in  order  to  qualify 

Mr.  Laird.  As  this  program  expands  you 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  thousands. 

Mr.  Zellers.  As  the  program  expands,  of 
oourse.  any  prediction  you  want  to  make 
might  be  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  really  want  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  all  of  these  school  districts 
aroimd  the  United  States?  Is  this  one  way 
of  establishing  the  standards  from  Washing- 
ton in  these  various  school  districts?  Why 
do  you  want  to  deal  directly  with  these 
school  districts?  There  must  be  some 
reason. 

Mr.  Zellers.  I  haven't  made  the  decision 
to  deal  directly  with  them.  The  statute  con- 
tains that  provision.  I  have  no  objection  to 
dealing  directly  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Lairo.  That  answers  my  question, 
draft  of  notification  to  school  districts 

Mr.  PooARTT.  What  about  the  notification 
you  are  going  to  send  out  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts?   Do  you  have  that  ready  now? 

Mr.  Zxllexs.  We  have  draft  letters  to  go 
to  chief  State  school  officers  and  to  local 
school  districts. 

Mr.  PooARTT.  May  we  have  a  copy?  May 
we  see  a  copy  of  It? 

Mr.  Zellers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Laird.  May  we  put  a  draft  In  the  rec- 
ord at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  FooAXTT.  Yes,  X  think  It  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

(The  information  follows:) 

"Department  or  Health.  Educa- 
tion, ANo  Welfaxx,  Omcx  or 
Education, 

"Washington,  D.C. 
"Draft. 
"State  Superintendent. 

"Dear  Sir:  You  are  asked  to  Join  us  In 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  program  which 
can  have  considerable  impact  on  the  educa- 
tion of  our  Nation's  impoverished  youth. 

"The  National  Teacher  Corps  Is  designed 
to  bring  able  teaching  aid  to  those  schools 
which  need  specially  equipped  personnel  to 
assist  with  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
youth.  Under  this  program,  experienced 
teachers  and  teams  of  teachers,  composed  of 
experienced  teachers  and  teacher-Interns, 
will  be  recruited  and  trained  In  teaching 
the  disadvantaged. 

"Each  school  district  In  your  State  is  being 
sent  detailed  Information  for  formulating 
project  proposals.  These  proposals  wUl  be 
submitted  simultaneously  to  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  and  the  district's  State  edu- 
cation agency. 

"Your  assistance  Is  sought  in  several  areas : 
first,  local  education  agencies  are  to  send 
copies  of  project  proposals  to  you  which  we 
would  want  to  evaluate:  second,  we  request 
that  you  identify  local  school  districts  par- 
ticularly In  need  of  help  and  then  provide 
them  advice  In  developing  proposals:  finally, 
we  would   hope   that  you   could   use   your 
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agency'!  resources  to  bring  thli  progrttm  to 
to  the  Attention  of  eligible  teachers. 

"As  you  can  readily  see.  your  eoop«r«tlon 
la  crucial  to  the  effective  operatton  of  this 
program.  Any  advice  or  assistance  that  you 
noay  provide  tia  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  staff  of  the  National  Teachers  Corps  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  any  aspects  of  tihe  pro- 
gram and  supply  you  with  additional  infor- 
mation. 

"SUicerely  yours. 


"U.S.  Commisxioner  of  Education. 
■•Write  or  call  National  Teacher  Corps,  U^. 
Office   of   Education.   400    Maryland   Arena* 
SW..    Washington,    D.C..    30303.    Ar«a    Code 
30a-»«3-63M." 

"DKrasTMXHT  or  Hxaltr,   Educa- 

TtOlf.     AMD     WBLTASC.     OTTICS     OF 

BDtTcanoM. 

"Waahingfton,  DXH. 
"Omrt. 
"Supierlntendent  of  Schools. 

"OsAJi  Sir:  You  may  wish  to  join  us  In 
pUnning  and  carrying  out  a  program  which 
oan  have  oooslderable  Impact  on  the  edu- 
cation of  our  Nation's  ImfKyverlshed  youth. 

"The  National  Teacher  Corps  la  designed 
to  bring  able  teaching  aid  to  those  scbools 
which  need  specially  equlpp>ed  p>eraonnel  to 
a^atet  with  the  education  of  disadvantaged 
yout."-.  Under  this  new  {Mrogram  experienced 
i^achers  and  teanu  of  teachers,  cooapoeed  o< 
exparlenced  teachers  and  teacher -Interna, 
■AiJl  be  recruited  and  trained  for  work  in 
k>cai  school  districts  r«<|ueeUng  them. 
Selected  Corps  teachers  will  receive  3  months 
of  training  In  teaching  the  disadvantaged  be- 
fore actual  assignment  to  schools  where  the 
need  for  special  assistance  Is  greatest. 

"TTie  enclosed  Information  Includes  a 
fl^tatl)^  description  of  the  program  and  a 
•  >rm  for  requesting  additional  materials  for 
developing  a  project  proposal.  Your  prompt 
consideration  Is  necessary  to  Insure  adequate 
planning  for  the  initial  year  of  the  program, 
since  the  project  propoasils  must  be  received 
by  the  National  Teacher  Corps  no  later  than 
(date  tobelnMrted). 
"Sincerely  yours. 


■'£7.5.  Coim.ml*sicmer  of  KiuettiO'x. 
'■Write    or    oall    National    Teacher    Corps, 
U  3.     Office     of     Education.    400     Maryland 
Avenue  SW ,  Washington,  D.C..  20302,  Area 
Code  20a-«63-Ba66." 

"National   TcACKn   Corps   Dbbcmpttvs 

ICATmAL 

"ruKross 

"The  National  Teacher  Corps  (NTC)  ad- 
ministered by  the  tT.8.  OfBoe  of  Education, 
assists  school  systems  in  areas  of  urban  and 
riiral  poverty,  to  obtain  teaching  talent. 

"As  established  under  part  B.  UUs  V,  oC 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  NTO  encourages 
ex^^erlenced  teachers  and  teacher -in  terns  to 
serve  in  areas  where  they  are  most  needed. 
It  attracts  able  and  dedicated  young  people 
into  the  teaching  profeoslon  and  provides 
tin  opportunity  for  experienced  teachers  to 
broiiden  their  slOlls.  It  also  encourages  col- 
leges and  universities  to  broaden  their 
teacher  preparation  programs  to  include  the 
k:nd  of  training  necessary  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  disadvantaged  students. 


"Members  of  the  NTC  will  sxipplement.  not 
r«place.  regular  school  staff.  They  will  be 
utiiiaed  In  a  great  variety  of  ways,  both 
within  the  school  and  within  the  commu- 
nity They  will  serve  as  teachers,  relieving 
riTTular  staff  members  of  some  of  their  bur- 
dens They  will.  In  some  instances,  develop 
special  currlcTilum  programs.  They  will  un- 
i^rtake  projects  that  a  school  has  not  had 
the   ^p:>ortunlty  to  develop.    They  wUl  pro- 


vide  extra  guidance  and  counseling.  They 
will  work  with  the  families  of  students,  wltli 
courts,  welfare  agencies,  health  cimtcs.  and 
with  other  institutions  that  are  Involved  in 
the  toial  development  of  a  yotingstsr. 

"In  most  Instances,  NTC  members  will 
operate  as  teams  with  an  experienced  teacher 
serving  as  team  leader  for  a  group  nt  three 
or  four  teacher-Interns.  In  some  instances, 
experienced  teachers  will  be  assigned  to 
schools  as  Individuals. 

"Programs  will  be  locally  operated  but  will 
be  financed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It 
Is  expected  that  each  program  will  operate 
for  a  a-year  period. 


"The  National  Teachers  Corps  expects  Ini- 
tially to  enroll  3,750  members,  both  experi- 
enced teachers  and  teacher-Interns.  NTC 
candidates  exist  wherever  there  are  persons 
eager  to  express  their  conunltment  to  help- 
ing young  iMopIe  realize  their  full  potential 
NTC  candidates  exist  In  many  segments  of 
the  population — college  seniors,  currently 
employed  teachers,  housewives  with  grown 
children  who  are  ready  to  return  to  work 
in  a  challenging  program,  returned  Peace 
Corpe  volunteers,  persons  from  business  and 
Industry. 

"Selection. 

"Selection  will  depend  on  basic  eligibility 
requirements,  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
3-month  preservlce  tralnli\g  session,  and 
suitability  for  kinds  of  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed In  the  local  school.  In  all  stages  of 
the  program,  the  NTC  depends  for  Its  suc- 
cess on  the  participation  of  State  and  local 
education  agencies  as  well  as  on  the  particl- 
patlon  of  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

■Those  selected  will  serve  as  teacher- 
Interns  and  team  leaders.  The  teacher- 
Interns  win  be  men  and  women  with  a 
bachelor^s  degree  and  either  no  experience 
or  only  1  or  2  years  of  teaching  experience. 
The  team  leaders  will  be  experienced  teach- 
ers with  a  mlnlmtim  of  3  to  5  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  and  the  ability  to  work  with 
disadvantaged  students. 

"Troining 

■■All  members  of  the  NTC  will  begin  an 
Intensive  3 -month  preservlce  training  pro- 
gram. In  June  1966,  in  a  number  of  uni- 
versities across  the  Nation. 

"This  period  of  training  will  provide  Corps 
members  with  academic  and  practical 
knowledge  required  for  effectively  teaching 
disadvantaged  children,  and  will  also  give 
them  an  understanding  of  the  socioeconomic 
milieu  In  which  they  will  be  working.  They 
will  usually  receive  this  training  near  the 
area  to  which  they  will  be  assigned  in  Sep- 
tember. The  training  Institution  will  plan 
Its  program  In  cooperation  with  the  local 
school  systems  whenever  possible.  National 
Teacher  Corps  members  will  normally  re- 
ceive graduate  credit  for  this  training  pro- 
gram. 

■'In  addition  to  the  proserrlce  training  pro- 
gram, teacher  Interns  will  take  part  In  an 
ongoing  training  program  while  they  are 
working  In  a  local  school.  They  will  spend 
approximately  half  their  time  working  In  the 
schools  and  half  In  further  training  under 
the  supervision  of  a  university.  From  this 
ongoing  trtUnlng  program  teacher  Interns 
will  earn  credit  toward  MA.  degrees.  Again, 
the  formal  training  program  will  be  designed 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  school  agency. 

"Salary  and  other  benefit* 
"During  the  8-month  preservlce  training 
period  members  of  the  NTC  will  be  paid 
training  stipends  similar  to  those  given  for 
National  Defense  Education  Act  institutes. 
Tbey  will  also  receive  allowances  for  trans- 
portation, sto.  When  thsy  enter  service  la 
the  local  schools  thsy  wUl  recatva,  ix  needed. 


travel  allowances  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents. 

"rwwAer  Interns  will  be  paid  salaries  equal 
to  the  lowest  salary  paid  by  the  local  agency 
tbey  join  for  full-time  teachws  in  that  grade 
and  school.  Experienced  teachers  will  be 
paid  at  a  salary  rate  equal  to  their  experience 
and  grade,  and.  If  they  are  team  leaders,  an 
additional  amount  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  local 
agency.  For  the  currently  employed  experl- 
esiced  teacher,  arrangements.  In  many  in- 
stances, win  be  made  with  local  school  sys- 
tems for  1-  or  preferably  2-year  leaves  *or 
National  Teacher  Corps  service  which  will 
protect  their  tenure,  retirement  and  health 
Insurance,  or  any  other  teacher  rlghU. 

"Teacher  Corps  teams  will  work  in  the  local 
school  system  at  the  expressed  request  of  the 
local  and  State  education  authorities.  Once 
they  have  been  assigned  to  and  accepted  by 
a  district,  they  will  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  local  school  authorities.  The 
school  district  will  have  contrcJ  over  the  In- 
dividual assignments  within  the  school  sys- 
tem, trarufers  within  the  systMn,  subject 
matter  to  be  taught,  and  the  term  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  corps  members  within  the 
school  system  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract  with  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  inservlce  training  aspect  of  the  program 
will  be  a  Joint  local-State-Federal  resix>n8l- 
blUty  undertaken  in  cooperatlcm  with  the 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

"The  National  Teacher  Corpe  will  enter 
Into  contracts  with  universities  and  local 
school  systems  to  carry  out  these  programs. 
To  be  eligible  to  receive  NTC  teams,  local 
school  districts  must  have  one  or  more 
schools  with  a  student  population  at  least 
half  of  which  have  family  incomes  of  below 
(3.000.  The  selection  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  NTC  participation  will  be  directed 
toward  obtaining  a  cross  section  of  problems 
and  circumstances  encountered  In  educating 
the  disadvantaged,  toward  Including  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  toward  directing 
NTC  personnel  to  areas  In  greatest  need  of 
help. 

"Universities  and  local  school  districts  are 
Invited  to  submit  proposals  for  the  training 
and  utnisatlon  of  National  Teacher  Corps 
members.  More  detailed  Information,  help- 
ful In  developing  proposals,  Is  available  upon 
request.^^ 

posstBn.rrT  or  corps  salabizs  ditfekzng  from 

LOCAL    SALARIES 

Mr.  LAno.  Let's  look  at  this  salary  schedule 
just  a  minute.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Congresswoman  Edith  Oskxk  of  Oregon,  who 
made  the  following  statement  on  October  20 
in  the  debate  on  the  conference  report  la 
the  House.  She  said  It  had  been  accurately 
pointed  out  In  debate  that — 
"In  a  given  school  district  this  bill,  as 
drafted,  may  create  a  great  deal  of  friction 
between  the  permanent  teachers  who  are 
working  under  a  fixed  salary  schedule  and  a 
Teachers  Corps  team  of  Interns  and  one  ex- 
perienced teacher  who  may  be  paid  salaries 
completely  out  of  line  with  the  local  sched- 
ule." 

Mrs.  Orxin  then  went  on  to  express  the 
gravest  concern  that : 

■'It  woxild  be  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  a 
Teachers  Corps  team  if  there  were  any  possi- 
bility that  the  local  salary  schedule  would  be 
upset  and  the  morale  ot  the  permanent 
teachers  seriously  Impaired." 

Would  you  coounent  on  the  validity  of  Mrs. 
OsBCM^s  statementf 

Mr.  Hows.  The  provision  for  payment  of 
the  teaching  Interns  Is  at  the  local  salary 
schedule,  at  the  lowest  level  of  It;  and  the 
provision  for  the  eq>erlenced  teachers  Is  at 
the  regular  salary  they  woukl  receive  as  ex- 
perienced teachers  In  the  school  system.  So 
it  seems  to  me  there  la  no  possibility  that 
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these  kinds  of  contrasts  suggested  In  Mrs. 
Okecm'b  remarks  can  develop. 

PREVIOtrS     BTAITD     OF     ADl(II«TST«ATIOIf     ON     100 
ratCENT  FEDBIAL  rtNUICUta 

Mr.  LAiao.  Do  you  have  a  memorandum — 
perhaps  you  don't  have  It  with  you — that  was 
circulated  by  the  Office  of  Education  In  op- 
position to  100  percent  financing  of  these 
Federal  teachers?  There  Is  no  mention  of  It 
here  In  the  justification.  I  haven't  heard 
It  come  up  In  the  discussion  here  at  all.  Let 
me  quote  from  parts  of  that  memorandum. 
It  states : 

"Local  districts  should  be  required  to  give 
some  support  to  the  Corps  aa  an  indication 
of  their  belief  In  It.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
a  strong  tendency  for  school  districts  to  ap- 
ply for  the  'free  ride,'  taking  all  of  the  ex- 
perienced Teachers  Cori>s  volunteers  they 
can  get,  all  paid  for  by  Washington.  We  be- 
lieve that  It  is  an  unv^-lse  precedent  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  begin  paying  100  per- 
cent of  the  salaries  of  local  employees.  While 
the  administration  is  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  teachers'  salaries  wherever  they 
are  Inadequate,  we  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
precedent  In  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  ultimately  be  held  responsible  for  100 
percent  of  the  salaries  of  some  2  million  local 
employees." 

StUl  quoting  from  the  memorandtim  from 
the  Office  of  Education: 

"We  also  believe  it  would  be  better  from 
the  viewpoint  of  internal  control  of  person- 
nel, for  the  school  district  to  be  noaking  the 
major  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.'^ 

What  has  happened  In  this  Intervening 
period  to  alter  the  very  sound  thinking  of  the 
administration  as  expressed  In  the  report 
that  I  just  quoted? 

Mr.  Howe.  Could  I  ask  who  signed  this  re- 
port? 

Mr.  Laird.  This  Is  a  memorandum  from  the 
administration  that  was  circulated  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  prior  to  the  'vote  on  the  100 
percent  financing.  I  think  you  have  a  copy 
of  this  memorandum  In  your  files. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  believe  I  have  seen  it. 

My  only  comments  here  are  two  things: 
(1)  Many  school  budgets  win  be  set  by  the 
time  this  enterprise  appears  at  all,  and  there- 
fore the  local  school  districts  will  have  no 
flexible  funds  to  launch  new  enterprises.  A 
matching  fxind  arrangement  would  guaran- 
tee that  the  program  would  not  be  launched. 

(2)  I  think  that  the  school  districts  which 
have  the  greatest  need  for  these  kind  of 
teachers  are  those  that  are  least  able  to  pay. 
Even  though  they  had  time  In  which  to  set 
aside  matching  funds,  they  do  not  have  the 
funds.  So  It  seems  to  me  that.  In  order  to 
get  a  worthwhUe  enterprise  going.  It  wotild 
be  worth  It  to  go  on  a  1 00- percent  basis. 
■This  is  not  to  load  the  conversation  against 
sometimes  moving  Into  matching  funds,  but 
with  the  timing  that  we  have  to  launch  this 
program  I  think  we  have  got  to  have  100 
percent  Federal  funds  to  make  It  go. 

Mr.  Laird.  But  there  has  been  no  slowdown 
In  this  program.  Tou  dldnt  plan  to  do  any- 
thing, according  to  the  testimony  frcm  your 
own  budget  people,  until  June  of  calendar 
year  1966. 

Mr.  HowK.  As  far  as  being  able  to  notify 
school  systems  that  anything  was  definitely 
going  to  happen  and  that  people  would  be- 
come available,  we  still  can't  do  that.  Until 
there  Is  an  appropriation  by  Congress  on  this 
we  would  probably  be  unwise  to  do  that. 

OFINIom    OH    RSOOTRXXC    LOCAL    MATCHnfO 

Mr.  LADto.  How  would  you  feel  about  put- 
ting a  limitation  in  the  appropriation  re- 
quiring that  the  fund  rtiall  be  made  avail- 
able only  In  those  school  districts  In  which 
10-percent  matching  Is  available  from  the 
local  school  district? 

Mr.  HowR.  I  tfatnk  that  titat  wUI  make  It 
harder  for  the   school   districts   that   need 


these  fimds  the  most  to  get  started  with 
this  program. 

Mr.  Lairo.  That  is  not  Ulxe  position  taken 
by  Commiasloiier  K^ppd.  nor  was  It  the  po- 
sition taken  by  Under  Secretary  of  HEW  WU- 
bur  Ccrfien.  Even  right  up  to  the  markup 
of  the  bill  they  were  over  there  arguing  for 
at  least  10  percent. 

Mr.  Howe.  I  would  not  quarrel  'with  the 
matching  fund  idea  in  a  second  year  of  this 
program  or  In  a  year  In  which  school  districts 
had  time  to  adjust  to  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  we  are  going  to  get  it  started  In 
September  1967  in  the  schools,  100-percent 
funding  Is  probably  the  only  practical  basis 
on  which  to  get  It  going.  These  teachers  are 
needed  in  those  districts  that  don't  have 
flexible  funds. 

Mr.  Lairo.  Once  you  start  this  100-percent 
nonmatchlng  fund,  I  think  you  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  putting  your  philosophy, 
which  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  matching,  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Hows.  Perhaps.  Tet  it  seems  to  me 
a  perfectly  logical  position  to  take,  to  get 
it  launched.  The  100-percent  funding  does 
make  sense. 

Mr.  Lairo.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  school 
district  reaUy  wants  to  use  these  Federal 
teachers  that  10-percent  contribution  Is  ask- 
ing too  much? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  don't  think  it  Is  asking  too 
much.  But  I  think  that  in  a  school  dis- 
trict, school  Y,  which  has  a  very  tight  budget 
and  Is  going  to  find  these  teachers  available 
after  that  budget  Is  solidified,  would  iiave  to 
forgo  the  possibility  of  having  them  for  next 
September.  This  is  why  it  seems  to  me.  for 
launching  the  program.  100-percent  fund- 
ing Is  a  useful  device. 

Mr.  FOGARTT.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Laird's 
question.  What  harm  would  be  done  if  that 
10-percent  provision  were  in.  if  we  wrote  It 
into  the  appropriation  act? 

Mr.  Hows.  I  cannot  answer  how  much 
barm  would  be  done,  because  I  do  not  have 
figures  that  show  me  what  school  districts 
would  be  able  to  shake  loose  some  funds  Xor 
this. 

Mr.  Laird.  This  Is  the  administration's  po- 
slUon? 

Mr.  Howx.  Tee. 

Mr.  Lairb.  You  know  that,  the  10  percent, 
this  Is  your  position.    I  am  stating  that  here. 

Mr.  Howe.  Weil,  the  poslUon  I  am  taking 
on  this  Is  that  for  a  launching  program  100 
percent  Is  a  useful  device. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  sometimes  have  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  this  administration.  I  am  just 
trying  to  state 

Mr.  Howe.  We  are  glad  for  the  aasistance. 

Mr.  Lairo.  I  am  trying  to  state  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  As  I  understand  it, 
tt  was  stated  in  this  communicaUon.  Tills 
Is  the  first  communication  I  have  seen  in 
which  you  have  referred  to  3  million  Federal 
teachers.    This  must  include 

Mr.  Howe.  I  would  be  surprised  if  that 
conununlcatlon 

POSSIBLE  rU'lTIRC  SIZE  OP  CORPS 

Mr.LAiBD  (reading)  : 

'■We  question  the  wisdom  of  a  precedent 
In  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  could  ulti- 
mately be  held  responsible  for  100  percent  of 
the  salaries  ot  some  2  mllUon  local  em- 
ployees." 

Mr.  Howx.  I  would  go  along  with  that. 
That  does  not  deny  anything  I  sakl  about 
getting  this  program  launched  In  U»  places 
where  It  Is  needed. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  envision  this  program 
getting  that  large  ever? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  would  be  very  much  surprised 
tf  a  teacher  training  program  of  this  sort 
would  ever  get  Into  the  scope  ot  3  million 
trainees. 

Mr.  Lairo.  Who  picked  that  figure  out  ot 
the  hat  over  In  the  Office  at  EduoatUii?  This 
figure  seems  to  me  to  envision  putting  every 


teacher  on  the  Federal  payroU  through  this 
program.  If  you  read  the  memorandum  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  and  interpret  liter- 
any. 

Kir.  Howx.  1 8«sure  you  there  Is  no  such  In- 
tention. 

administration's   VIEW   ON    100   P^CXNT 
FXDEBAL    riTKDINO 

Mr.  Laird.  What  does  that  mean?  "We 
question  the  wisdom  of  a  precedent  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  ultimately  be 
held  responsible  for  100  percent  of  the  sal- 
aries of  some  2  mllUon  local  employees." 
That  must  cover  all  of  the  teachers  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Howe.  That  would  be  a  figure  of  about 
25  kids  for  each  teacher  and  that  comes 
pretty  close  to  that. 

Mr.  Lairo.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that? 

Mr.  Karsh.  That  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  reference  to  it  or  seen  it.  It  is  ob- 
viously not  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion XK>w,  The  position  that  full  100  per- 
cent  

Mr.  Laird.  This  memorandum  was  used  by 
the  administration  as  an  argument  for  m 
matching  formula  as  the  bill  was  beinc 
marked  up  in  the  Senate.  After  the  bUl  was 
marked  up,  you  have  changed  positlooa 
again.  The  executive  branch  can  change  a 
little  more  ra^ridly  than  'we  can  here  In  the 
legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Karsb.  I  can  only  speak  to  the 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  He  was  not  in  the  act  last 
year,  neither  of  these  three  people.  Mr. 
Kelly,  sitting  back  there,  may  know  about 
It. 

Mr.  lAiRO.  He  probably  wrote  the  memo- 
randum. 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  think  it  Is  very  clear,  Mr. 
Laird.  The  administration  is  endeavoring 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress.  It  Is 
true  that  the  administration  'witnesses  did 
suggest  that  the  Congress  give  consideration 
to  a  matclUng  arrangement  and  It  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  committees  of  Congress 
which  supported  the  bill  before  that  this 
ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Laird.  For  that  reaaoo  it  was  not 
funded  last  year. 

hix.  Ket.i.t.  As  the  CoamnlSEloner  indicated 
to  you,  it  Is  the  view  of  the  admlnistratloa 
that  we  ought  to  start  this  program  at  100- 
percent  Federal  salary  financing  aa  concluded 
by  the  Congress,  but  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  tc  reorganising  and  forewarning 
the  school  districts  that  In  second  and  sub- 
sequent years  tbey  might  be  expected  to 
make  some  partial  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Lairo.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  be 
notified  in  advance  tbough,  the  Idea  tbey 
are  going  to  get  under  this  program  and  then 
you  are  going  to  oome  back  next  year  and 
say,  "Well,  school  Is  out.  We  are  going  to 
require  30  or  30  percent  matching." 

Mr.  KCJ.T.  I  would  think  one  of  the  ways 
to  accomplish  tt  is  to  adopt  your  suggest 
tlon,  If  It  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  that 
second  and  subsequent  years  should  Include 
a  participation,  that  you  put  the  school  dis- 
tricts on  warning  In  the  report  which  acts 
upon  this  bill.  Ttie  Commissioner  has  In- 
dicated that  he  does  not  think  this  Is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  concept  that  you  launcli 
the  program  and  get  It  started  on  a  lOO-per- 
eent  Kderal  basis  and  put  the  scbool  dis- 
tricts on  notice  that  some  degree  of  psrttelpa- 
tlmi  would  be  expected  in  subsequent  years. 

Houss  hearings  on  iiach:^  corps 
Mr.  Lairo.  Mr.  Oominlssloner.  this  Is  th« 
first  hearing  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
Bouse  of  Bepreeeatatlves  on  this  Teaotxer 
CoriM  pcogxam.  There  has  never  been  a 
bearing  before  the  Labor  and  Bduoatlon 
Cotamlttee  or  any  other  committee  in  Ute 
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House  of  RepreeentatiTM  on  this  program: 
Is  that  not  correct? 

ttx  Howx.  I  didn't  know  tha>t. 

Mr.  Ljtao.  Do  you  Itnow  of  any  bearing 
tbat  has  ever  been  held  In  the  Rouse  of 
Representatives  on  this  new  concept  o*  Fed- 
eral teachers? 

Mr.  CAaowzu..  Was  It  not  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  basic  legislation? 

Mr.  LAimo  Can  anybody  In  the  room  tell 
ID«  wh«re  this  has  ever  been  considered  In 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  FocAjrrr.  No:  It  was  considered  In  the 
Senate.  We,  of  course,  oonstdered  the  con- 
ference report  In  the  House  but  I  think  that 
was  all. 

Mr.  KxiXT.  On  appropriations. 

Mr.  Laiko.  Was  It  ever  considered  by  any 
legislative  committee  ot  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseniUUlves? 

Mr.  KXU.T.  I  know  it  was  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  some  length.  I  dont 
recall  the  leglalatlve  hlsitory. 

Mr  Ladu).  I  have  never  known  of  any  hear- 
ings held  by  the  House  of  Re{>resentatlvee 
OD  this  very  important  program  and  the 
long-term  effect  it  is  going  to  have  on  our 
whole  educational  system.  I  think  this  Is 
the  flrat  hearing  ever  held  here  In  the  House. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  Is  sent  to  us  as  a 
supplemental  appropriation  without  the  rec- 
ommendations which  I  understood  repre- 
sented the  position  of  the  administration. 

Mr    HowB.  Without  the  matching? 

POSSIBILPTT     or    DEAIJNO    THBOtTOR     BTATSB 

Mr  Laold.  without  tlie  matching.  I  un- 
derstSknd  that  you  would  prefer  it  to  deal 
with  the  States? 

Mr.  Howx.  Again  let  me  say  In  regard  to 
the  States — my  reservation  about  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  of  having 
the  States  assist  us  and  even  take  a  major 
role  In  this  enterprise,  but  rather  has  to  do 
with  the  fact-  xhat  we  have  been  working 
along  .M  the  law  Is  now  framed,  to  develop 
some  plans  My  reservation  about  working 
with  the  States  had  to  do  with  having  to 
shLTt  gears  In  midstream  while  carrying  re- 
»p<.ir.8it>iutles  to  get  a  program  launched  next 
Septerr.  ber. 

Mr.  Laixo.  There  were  some  of  us  who  had 
some  questions  about  this  last  year.  It  came 
to  us  cold  in  a  conference.  It  seemed  to  me 
tl.^le  w^  needed  for  the  administration  to 
cyme  back  and  get  corrective  legislation  for 
the  matching  formula  which  they  believe  In 
and  for  dealing  with  the  States,  which  I  un- 
derstood iras  one  of  the  things  they  wanted — 
Ui  work  closely  with  the  State  departments 
of  public  Instruction  to  build  them  up,  not 
to  bypass  them.  I  thought  that  was  going  to 
be  done 

How  here  we  are  and  neither  of  those  things 
baa  been  reconunended. 
t*MMu  rox  svmMMxmkt.  APPKopxiArrorf  rox 

rtTBLIC    LAW    ST4 

Mr  Commissioner,  this  Is  a  supplemental 
for  funds  that  you  made  no  commitment  to 
anybody  on,  any  school  district  In  the  United 
States  or  any  State  department  of  pubUc 
Instruction? 

Mr  Howx.  That  U  correct.  That  U  right. 
Or  univeralty. 

Mr  L*au>    Or  any  university. 

Mr    Howx.  Tee. 

Mr  Lajxd.  Why  have  we  not  got  a  supple- 
mental before  us  on  Public  Law  874?  Did 
70U  r«quest  a  supplemental  of  funds  on  Pub- 
Uo  Law  874? 

Mr  Kaush  At  the  time  that  the  1967 
b  ;<!i?i?t  »rtj5  tieing  formulated,  a  review  of  the 
!  i'-^  ; ;r->t;rarr:.i  was  also  made  At  that  time 
It  ias  1*.  ;  ;»d  Within  the  Department  that 
w«  v<,\:,<i  not  request  a  supplemental  ap- 
pn.pratlon  for  Public  Law  874. 

Mr  Laixd  Why  did  you  make  that  deci- 
sion' Why  did  you  give  priority  to  this  pro- 
gram where  you  did  not  have  a  commitment 
and  where  you  have  school  dUtricta  all  over 


the  United  States  that  are  short  MO  million 
under  the  terms  of  a  commitment  you  have 
already  made  to  them? 

Mr.  CAROWXI.L.  Mr.  Laixd,  In  the  case  of  the 
Public  Law  874  appropriation  request,  the 
1967  budget  which  has  already  been  pre- 
sented to  this  committee  proposes  an  ab- 
sorption program. 

Mr.  Lahu).  I  am  talking  about  1986. 

Mr.  Caxdwxix.  I  know  that  you  are.  But 
having 

Mr.  Laixo.  Let  us  talk  about  1966. 

Mr.  Caxowell.  I  am. 

Mr.  Laixo.  You  estimated  when  you  came 
to  us  with  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966,  100 
percent  financing  of  Public  Law  874.  You 
notified  every  school  district  that  you  would 
request  100-percent  financing  before  this 
committee;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Caxdwell.  With  an  eligibility  factor. 
Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Laixo.  The  question  was  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  Is  this  sufficient 
to  fund  100  percent  of  the  needs  under  Public 
Law  874  and  that  was  answered  In  the 
afflrmatlve. 

Mr.  Caxdwkll.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee quite  recently  asked  that  question 
and  I  think  the  answer  was  In  the  negative. 

Mr.  Laixo.  I  am  talking  about  the  hearings 
on  the  1966  bill.  You  defended  that  estimate 
as  adequate  to  fund  100  i>ercent.  Mr.  Kelly 
who  Is  sitting  right  here  was  at  the  hearings 
that  day.  He  insisted  that  100-percent 
financing  was  provided  In  that  estimate  that 
came  to  this  committee.  He  did  not  hedge 
on  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Kkllt.  When  we  appetu-ed  before  the 
committee  last  year,  It  was  our  best  Judgment 
that  the  estimate  that  we  presented  for  your 
consideration  would  pay  100-percent  entitle- 
ment. 

ItT.  Laixd.  Every  school  district  in  the 
United  States  that  operates  under  874  is 
expecting  100-percent  financing? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Two  things  occurred.  First, 
the  developments  Indicated  that  our  estimate 
was  wrong  both  as  to  numbers  of  students 
eligible  and  as  to  average  cost  per  student. 
Second,  the  Congress  changed  the  law  and 
modified  It  so  as  to  provide  certain  liberaliza- 
tions which  would  require  additional  funds. 

As  Mr.  Cardwell  said,  because  the  admin- 
istration Is  proposing  to  the  Congress  that 
it  amend  the  law,  and  these  amendments  to 
the  law  would  substantially  reduce  the 
amounts  of  funds  required  for  these  school 
districts.  It  was  decided  not  to  request  a 
supplemental  to  finance  100-percent  entitle- 
ment In  1966.  It  WSLS  believed  that  this 
would  aggravate  the  situation  rather  than 
aselst  It. 

Mr.  PoGAXTT.  The  question  Mr.  Laird 
asked  was  answered  by  you.  I  did  ask  the 
question  and  I  ask  It  erery  year. 

Mr.  KXLLT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PooAXTT.  "Are  these  sufflolent  funds  to 
cover  100  percent  of  what  these  districts  are 
entitled  to  imder  the  law?"  The  answer  I 
remember  was  In  the  afflrmatlve. 

Mr.  Kkllt.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Laixd.  You  have  decided  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Eiducatlon  that  these  funds  are  not 
needed? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  would  not  put  It  exactly  that 
way. 

Mr.  Laixo.  What  have  you  decided?  You 
have  not  asked  for  them.  What  have  you 
decided? 

Mr.  Howx.  It  seems  to  me,  since  we  are 
malclng  a  transition  to  a  different  program 
under  PubUc  Law  874,  with  somewhat  lower 
funding,  that  to  move  ahead  with  larger 
funding  Is  Just  asking  for  a  greater  dis- 
parity when  we  go  to  the  new  program;  and 
that  therefore  It  makes  sense  to  taper  this 
off  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Mr.  Laixd.  To  go  under  this  new  program 
requires  an  act  at  OongreM. 

Mr   Howx.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  PoOAXTT.  That  is  right.  It  Is  not 
"somewhat  lower  funding";  It  Is  a  cut  of  over 
60  percent.    What  do  you  call  "somewhat?" 

Mr.  Laixo.  You  are  taking  this  upon  your- 
self to  amend  the  law  rather  than  wait  for 
Congress  to  act,  by  refusing  to  come  to  the 
Congress  with  a  request?  You  feel  that  these 
funds  are  not  needed? 

Mr.  Howx.  It  seems  to  me  in  terms  of  the 
total  program  that  we  are  trying  to  advance 
that  this  kind  of  supplemental  would  simply 
create  a  greater  contrast  when  we  got  Into 
the  new  program. 

Mr.  Laixd.  Do  you  not  think  you  have  a 
commitment  to  these  school  districts  that  U 
even  a  prior  commitment  as  compared  with 
F^ederal   teachers? 

Mr.  Howx.  Actually  I  have  not  had  these 
things  In  my  mind  as  being  set  against  each 
other. 

Mr.  Laixo.  The  only  reason  they  are  In  the 
same  ball  park  is  that  they  are  In  the  form 
of  supplementals.  This  Is  a  supplemental 
request  we  have  here.  There  is  a  supplemen- 
tal that  should  be  acked  for  if  we  are  going 
to  live  up  to  the  100-percent  commitment 
that  Mr  Kelly  and  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  said  they  were  request- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1966.  Every  school  district 
that  Is  under  that  particular  program  felt 
that  they  were  going  to  get  100  percent,  after 
the  testimony  that  was  given  to  this  com- 
mittee,    and    given     to    the     UJ3.     Senate. 

I  have  serious  questions  about  the  program 
but  I  dont  have  questions  about  what  com- 
mitment was  made.  I  think  that  you — and  I 
am  talking  about  your  predecessor  and  the 
Office  of  Education  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare- 
did  Indicate  that  you  were  favoring  100-per- 
cent financing  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  or  what  kind  of 
rationale  you  can  use  to  get  out  of  that 
commitment. 

Mr.  Howx.  You  mean  100-percent  financ- 
ing in  8747 

Mr.  Laixd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howe.  The  only  rationale  that  I  can 
give  you  is  the  one  that  I  Just  stated 
In  terms  of  our  plan  this  seemed  to  make 
sense. 

Mr.  Laixd.  I  guess  I  will  not  pursue  it  any 
more,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PooAKTT.  I  think  you  ought  to.  I  go 
along  with  you  on  this,  as  you  know.  I 
think  they  are  all  wrong.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration Is  entirely  wrong  In  this  thing. 
I  think  that  the  Conunlssloner  of  Education 
knows  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Laixo.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  estab- 
lishing a  priority  and  this  commitment 
would  seem  to  be  a  prior  commitment  as  far 
as  supplementals  are  concerned.  I  think 
they  have  committed  themselves  to  these 
school  districts  by  their  testimony  before 
this  committee  last  year  on  the  1966  budget. 

Mr.  Howx.  We  have  so  stated  in  years  past 
that  we  made  these  commitments  and  we 
requested  funds. 

Mr.  Laixo.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  more 
questions. 

Mr.  PooAXTT.  Take  your  time.  We  want 
to  give  this  a  good  hearing  today. 

Mr.  Laixo.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PocAXTT.  What  about  the  land  grant 
colleges? 

Mr.  Laixd.  I  have  gotten  into  enough  to- 
day. This  Just  amazes  me,  that  this  comes 
In  the  form  of  a  supplemental  In  this  way. 
When  they  turned  their  back  on  the  school 
districts  to  whom  they  bad  previously  made 
a  firm  commitment  all  over  the  United 
States.  They  want  to  fund  the  Pederal 
teachers  program  ahead  of  these  firm  com- 
mitments they  made  to  these  school  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PooAXTT.  I  made  a  pledge  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  I  would  try  to  get  thU  supple- 
mental throiigh  the  cconmlttee.  We  will 
get  It  reported  out.     1  hope  that  you  will 
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support  me  on  that  and  also  In  taking  car* 
of  this  shortage  for  Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  Dimcan? 

Mr.  DcNCAN.  I  have  Just  a  few  queatlona. 
More  than  anything  else  directed  toward 
clarifying  the  cross-examination  that  was 
Just  gone  through  here. 

As  I  understand  your   final  question 

Mr.  Laixd.  I  was  just  asking  questions  here. 
I  hale  to  have  It  referred  to  as  crosa- 
esaml  nation. 

Mr.  DuNCAM.  Tou  will  certainly  aUow  the 
game  latitude  of  characterizing  your  ques- 
tioning as  you  demand  for  yourself  in  char- 
acterizing the  actions  of  thesa  witnesses, 
would  you  not? 

It  was  good  cross-exftminatlon.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  It  bolls  down  to  this:  Basically 
your  program  and  your  request  here  Is  to 
fund  the  law  as  It  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Howx.  That  Is  correct,  with  the  reser- 
vation that  we  are  asking  for  a  somewhat 
lower  level  of  funding  than  was  authorized  In 
the  law. 

OPINTOHB  OM  KXatnXING  LOOAL  MATCHINO 

Mr.  Dttkcaw.  I  understand  that.  Insofar 
as  the  law  Itself  was  concerned,  your  requests 
are  consistent,  if  not  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  department  of  education  on  prior 
occasions,  at  least  with  the  final  action  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the 
authorizing  legislation? 

Mr.  Howx.  Absolutely.  i 

Mr.  Duncan.  Then  I  would  understand 
further,  however,  that  as  the  head  of  the 
department,  you  have  no  objection  to  putting 
this  program  on  a  matching  fund  basis? 

Mr.  Howx.  In  the  long  run,  none  at  all  in 
principle. 

Mr.  DuKCAK.  We  understand  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  dei>artment  last  year  was  not  a 
long-rim  position  but  it  waa  their  position 
at  that  time  that  they  wanted  matching 
funds  at  the  outset  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  assume  that  and  not  having 
been  directly  Involved  In  that  I  cannot  speak 
for  that  100  percent. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Kelly.  Th» 
position  of  the  department  while  the  legis- 
lation was  \uid«'  consideration  was  that  It 
should  have  been  a  matching  fund  program? 

Mr.  Kxi.i.T.  I  think  so.  But  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  enactment  o(  the  legislation 
this  way  would  have  been  the  advanced 
notice  to  the  school  district. 

mniATioN  or  pxocsaic 

Mr.  Duncan.  Do  you  conceive  of  thla 
Teachers  Corps  program  as  being  a  perma- 
nent program  or  an  emergency  program  of 
less  than  permanent  duratlcoi? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  would  think  of  It  myself  as  a 
program  of  aome  length.  "Permanent"  Is 
quite  a  word.  I  would  consider  it  aa  a  pro- 
gram that  would  have  10  or  16  years'  life  and 
be  reexamined  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  DtnccAN.  You  do  not  oonsider  it  to  be 
In  any  way  a  temporary  program,  a  tempo- 
rary boost  to  encourage  th?  local  tdiocA  dis- 
tricts to  supply  a  higher  level  of  teaching 
both  in  quantity  and  quall^.  and  being  a 
program  from  which  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
could  withdraw? 

Mr.  Howx.  The  reason  I  give  the  answer  I 
do  is  that  It  ought  to  have  c(»iatderabl« 
longevity  and  that  I  honeatty  don't  beliera 
we  are  going  to  handle  the  problem  at  which 
It  Is  directed  In  the  short  run. 

Thla  Is  the  problem  at  th«  disadvantaged 
youngsters  In  both  urban  aad  rural  aluma. 

XELATIONSHIF  OV  LOCAL  SCHOOL  B1BTKM8 
TO  STATE  AGENCOn 

Mr.  Duncan.  Are  not  most  achool  districts 
In  the  United  States  Indepeiutent  of  the  State 
departments  of  education?  Do  they  not 
operate  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
autoQomy? 


Mr.  Howx.  There  are  varying  degrees  of 
autonomy  from  State  to  State.  It  varies  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Is  there  a  geographical  pat- 
tern to  this  varlatioo? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  never  thought  about  It  in  theae 
terms.  I  would  say  that  In  New  England  the 
tradition  of  local  lndei)endence  of  the  tchool 
system  from  the  State  Is  probably  of  longer 
run  and  It  Is  a  more  vigorous  local  tradition 
than  In  some  other  places.  Actually,  It  prob- 
ably could  be  measured  by  looking  at  the 
percentage  of  State  funding  for  schools,  and 
you  would  probably  find  the  degree  of  auton- 
omy related  to  a  large  extent  to  the  propor- 
tion of  local  money  provided  as  opposed  to 
State  money.  I  cannot  give  you  a  geographi- 
cal distribution  beyond  that  statement  about 
New  England 

KXtATTONSHIP  or  OXANT  rUNDB  AND   LOCAL 

AtrroMOMT 

Mr.  Dttncan.  The  more  State  money  that 
goes  Into  the  local  school  dlstrlcu,  the  leas 
autonomy   they  enjoy? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Would  that  same  analogy 
bold  true,  you  think,  with  regard  to  Pederal 
money  going  to  school  districts? 

Mr.  Howx.  If  you  were  to  ever  get  Into 
the  poeture  of  having  the  i»'c^>ortlona  In- 
volved of  Federal  money  that  are  Involved  In 
the  State-local  relaUonahlp,  you  might  want 
to  raise  this  issue.  The  proportloos  Involved 
are  so  minor  and  will  be  for  so  long  that  I 
hardly  think  we  confront  the  laeue  In  those 
terms. 

TOTAL    FUNDS    FOX    FXIMAXT    AND    8B001«>*XT 
SDUCATION 

Mr.  DtnfCAN.  What  are  we  talking  about 
In  terms  at  the  total  amount  at  mooey  spent 
on  prlnutry  and  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States?    Is  It  »40  billion  a  year? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  have  heard  figures  ranging 
from  936  to  $40  bUlloti.  It  U  In  that  balU- 
wlck. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Do  you  know  how  much  Ped- 
eral money  is  going  currently  Into  primso-y 
and  secondary  education  In  the  country  now? 

Mr.  Howx.  Roughly  two  and  a  half 

Mr.  Kaksr.  •a.5  to  •$  bllUon  from  aU  Fed- 
eral sources. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Not  only  the  Department  o< 
Education,  but  all  the  departments  of  Oov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Howx.  Tee. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  had  heard  of  the  $40  bllUon 
figure. 

Mr.  Howx.  I  think  the  $40  billion  figure  is 
probably  a  figure  that  Is  more  inclusive  than 
Just  elementary  and  secondary.  I  think  they 
will  run  nearer  to  $25  and  $38  billion. 

Mr.  Duncan,  At  the  present  tUne  socne- 
where  1>etween  $2.5  billion  to  $3  btlUon 
Federal  money  is  going  Into  that? 

Mr.  Howx.  'Tee. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  cannot  remember  the 
precise  percentage  of  State  funds  that  go  to 
school  systems  in  Oregon  but  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  much  more  than  30.  I  am  likewise  satis- 
fied that  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  is  en- 
Joyed  by  the  school  districts  in  Oregon. 

EXTENT  or  ELiciBiLrrr  poa  coxps  tkach^m 

Tou  have  indicated  that  with  the  amounts 
of  money  requested  here  that  you  would  not 
have  funds  to  make  available  to  all  school 
districts  in  the  country.  As  I  gather  the 
testimony,  all  school  districts  in  the  country 
perhaps  would  have  eligibility.  Is  that  last 
assiunptlon  a  correct  one? 

Mr  Howx.  Not  all  saiool  districts  In  the 
country  vrtll  have  eligibility. 

Mr.  OtTNCAN.  Most  of  them?  90  percent  of 
them? 

Mr.  Howx.  The  rilglbility  factor  here  is  a 
comparattve  matter  related  to  the  numbers, 
or  proportions  of  disadvantaged  youngsters, 
•o  that  there  wlU  be  a  focus  of  eligibility  In 
relatively  feir. 


Mr.  DtTNCAN.  KvM7  school  district  will  have 
some  disadvantaged  ytnmgsters? 

Mr.  Howx.  If  the  funds  were  to  be  built 
up  to  a  very  large  iNX>gram  yo«  would  then 
get  into  laxfCT  numbers  of  school  districts. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Where  do  you  sui^Ksee  the 
major  impact  of  this  Initial  app<x>priation 
would  l>c? 

Mr.  Howx.  It  would  be  first  of  all  in  cer- 
tain States.  We  have  got  eome  figures  here 
that  sho>w  that  some  20  States  have  80  per- 
cent of  the  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
Therefore,  you  can  bet  that  within  these  20 
States  you  wotild  have  considerable  focus  of 
this. 

Secondly,  you  would  have  a  relatively  high 
focus  In  the  South  and  In  certain  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Harlem,  for  Instance? 

Mr.  Howx.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  DtTNCAN.  Watts? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  am  not  sure  of  California  In 
this  picture.  They  are  relatively  high  In  this 
category.    Very  high. 

Mr.  DtTNCAN.  Some  of  these  areas  are  rather 
critical  from  a  social  standpoint  right  now, 
are  they  not?  Harlem  and  Watts,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Mr.  Howx.  Absolutely.  The  States  that 
have  the  largest  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters  are  Texas.  Califcn-nla.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  then  New  Tork  giving  this  as  a 
quick  reading. 

Mr.  Duncan.  North  Carolina  la  the  only 
Southern  State  you  read  m  that  list? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  am  giving  the  top  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Read  a  half  doeen  more. 

Mr.  HowK.  South  Carolina,  picking  up 
Southern  Statea,  Mlaalaslppt,  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama. Tennessee,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
are  all  on  this  listing  of  States  with  very 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Mr.  Duncan.  What  State  did  you  oobm 
from  to  the  Department? 

Mr.  Howx.  I  came  from  North  Carolina. 
I  have  been  there  only  a  yecOa  so  I  am  not 
a  real  Tar  Heel. 

Mr.  Duncan.  We  are  actually,  Initially  at 
least,  talking  about  trying  to  get  some  funda 
In  the  most  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  those  areas  particularly  where  we 
have  had  rather  graphic  examples  of  social 
tuxreet  In  the  last  few  ovontha. 

Mr.  Howx.  Tes.  that  Is  right.  Getting 
them  there  for  a  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Would  basically  these  school 
districts  be  those  with  a  pattern  of  colored 
students,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Negro? 

Mr.  Howx.  There  would  be  a  high  propor- 
tion of  Negro  youngsters  In  the  communities 
involved.  Puerto  Rlcan  only  In  a  few  places, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Do  you  find  even  In  a  wealthy 
State  such  as  California,  for  Instance,  which 
generally  has  a  high  level  of  support  for  Its 
schools,  there  are  school  districts  occupying 
a  different  status  and  that  have  a  tax  base 
so  low  which  even  when  combined  with 
State  support  makes  It  unlikely  that  they 
would  furnish  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
teachers  demanded  by  the  local  neighbor- 
hood? 

Mr.  Howx.  Tou  have  got  to  qualify  the 
answer  to  this  by  aalLlng  whether  the  teacher 
training  institutions  In  California  are  train- 
ing teachers  with  the  iLlnd  ot  focus  with 
which  this  program  is  concerned — really 
training  them  in  their  practice  teaching  and 
all  their  background  work  to  work  with  dis- 
advantaged youngsters.  This  prograsa  really 
focuses  on  that. 

r UNCTION  or  cobps  teackbu  tn  schools  to 

WRKH    ASSIGNKD 

Mr,  Duncan.  These  teachers  will  be  actual- 
ly handling  special  classes  as  opposed  to  mov- 
ing in  and  aasiunlng  a  pcuiOlel  functioo  of 
teachers  already  hired? 

Mr.  Howx.  These  teachers  will  be  prorldtng 
what  you  might  describe  as  supplementary 
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a<l<llUo(uU  MTvlcM  In  the  achooU  rather  than 
t&klng  over  regular  claasee.  These  teachers 
will  not  be  relieving  the  school  system  ot  any 
coeu.  They  will  be  providing  addiUonal 
services,  such  as  remedial  reading — special 
small  group  services  over  and  above  what  the 
school  system  normally  provides. 

Mr.  Duncan.  TTiey  would  not  go  In  to  re- 
lieve a  lot  ot  students  Ln  a  course  In  new 
math,  for  Instance?  Assume  a  situation 
where  they  have  got  46  students  per  teacher. 
You  would  not  plan  to  use  these  teachers 
simply  to  Improve  the  teacher-pupil  ratio? 

Mr.  How*.  They  might  be  used  to  Improve 
the  pupU-teacher  ratio  for  groups  of  young- 
sters who  have  special  needs  Perhaps  new 
math  Is  not  a  good  example  because  the 
chances  are  that  new  math  would  not  be 
focused  on  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Take  the  realm  of  reading,  or  social  studies, 
or  English  classrooms  In  the  Junior  high 
school — I  think  that  these  teachers  might 
well  bo  used  to  cut  down  division  size  to 
give  the  regular  teachers  a  smaller  group  to 
work  with  on  a  more  Intensive  basis  while 
they  were  supervising  other  activities  with 
a  portion  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Dtjncan.  In  each  instance  they  follow 
the  curriculum  and  follow  the  texU  used  by 
other  teachers? 

Mr.  Howi.  Absolutely. 

OOMPI.AIMT*     aXOABOIMO     TZDIKAL     CONTBOL 

Mr  Dttncan  Have  you  had  complaints  as 
you  have  been  administering  your  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  about  Federal  control 
of  the  educational  processes  in  those  States? 

Mr.  Howz.  Yes. 

Mr  Dtjncan.  You  have  had  some? 

Mr  Howx    On  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Dttncan.  In  any  quantity? 

Mr.  HowK.  I  wouldn't  say  in  large  quan- 
tity, no. 

I  think  you  have  a  genuine  concern  on 
the  part  of  people  In  local  areas,  as  they  try 
to  get  Involved  in  our  programs,  that  our 
programs  not  control  what  they  do.  We 
ar«  trying  to  run  our  program  in  ways  to 
avoid  this.  But  we  are  a  new  element  in 
the  picture  so  that  the  concern  does  get 
•xpreaaed  and  we  receive  it. 

Mr.  DT7NCAN.  Is  this  concern  as  to  prospec- 
tive acts  of  the  Def>artment  or  current  pro- 
cedure*? 

Mr.  Hows.  I  think  scnnetlmes  it  is  a  con- 
cern about  current  procedures  in  the  sense 
that  people  will  feel  that  the  applications 
we  make  them  fill  out  in  order  to  get  grants 
of  Federal  funds  are  complex.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  repair  these  kinds  of  problems. 
But  there  are  thoae.  I  am  sure,  who  look 
way  ahead  and  wonder  where  we  are  head- 
ing with  this. 

Mr.  Dtincan  Can  you  describe  some  of 
the  other  complaints?  I  do  not  want  com- 
plaints from  persons  acting  in  their  Individ- 
ual capacities.  I  am  thinking  about  com- 
plaints frotn  school  board  members,  teachers, 
departments  of  education,  and  so  on.  I  am 
curious  as  to  the  nature  these  may  take. 

Mr  HowK.  If  I  can  make  an  observation 
about  these.  I  think  that  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  complaint  that  we  receive  stems 
from  our  civil  rights  activity  and  not  our 
program  activity.  I  think  that  the  complaint 
very  easily  gets  transferred  over  from  feel- 
ings about  the  civil  rights  activity  to  the 
program  activity.  To  the  degree  that  Is  the 
case  it  seems  to  me  that  the  complaint  is 
not  legitimate  because  the  nature  of  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  realm  of  civil  rights  is 
very  different  from  the  nature  of  our  reepon- 
slbUlty   In   administering  programs. 

It  Is  a  legal  responsibility  to  enforce  cer- 
tain kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Without  suggesting  anything 
as  to  the  validity  of  thoae,  do  you  have  com- 
plaint* about  programs? 

Mr.  Hows.  I  thmk  the  concerns  about  pro- 
grama  are   those   which  come  from   people 


whom  we  have  turned  down  for  grants,  and 
there  Is  the  natural  disappointment  of  hav- 
ing done  some  work  and  not  getting  the 
grant  they  hoped  to  get.  Sometimee  this 
generates  complaints.  I  think  rarely  are 
these  complaints  justified.  We  do  a  lot  of 
work  going  back  over  the  ground  trying  to 
explain  to  people  why  the  decisions  were 
reached — what  was  wrong  with  the  submis- 
sions they  gave  us,  how  they  can  improve 
them  and  resubmit  them.  We  get  com- 
plaints about  specific  submissions. 

We  do  get  complaints  about  procedures 
that  we  require.  We  walk  a  very  dllflcult 
line  between  trying  to,  have  enough  proce- 
dures to  guarantee  that  we  are  spending  Fed- 
eral funds  fairly  and  wisely,  and  little 
enough  procedures  so  that  we  don't  annoy 
the  people  with  whom  we  are  dealing. 

Mr.  DtJNCAN.  Do  you  have  complaints  that 
you  are  imposing  restrictions  on  currlculums, 
for  instance,  or  types  of  textbooks  used? 

Mr.  Howe.  We  have  this  question  raised 
but  I  have  never  known  it  to  assume  the 
status  of  a  complaint  that  had  any  evidence 
connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Do  you  in  fact  assert  any 
Jurisdiction,  real  or  fancied,  over  what  text- 
books are  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Hows.  No,  we  can  make  a  very  good 
case  that  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  office  in 
the  realm  of  currlculums  really  confront  the 
school  districts  with  more  choices  than  have 
been  available  to  them  In  past  years. 

Our  whole  effort  Is  In  the  realm  of  a  plural- 
lam  of  currlculums  rather  than  a  single  con- 
trol. 

POSSniUTT   or  DKALntO  THBOTTCH   STATK   AGEN- 
CIES ON  TEACHEH  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Duncan.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
school  districts  to  which  these  Initial  funds 
at  least  would  be  directed,  is  there  any  prob- 
lem to  be  anticipated,  if  the  State  board  of 
education  were  to  have  a  voice  between  the 
department  and  the  school  district  insofar  as 
getting  the  funds  to  the  disadvantaged 
youngster  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  don't  think  any  real  problem. 
We  are  doing  this  already  in  title  I  of  the 
Elementary-Secondary  Act.  The  only  con- 
cern that  I  expressed  about  this  in  the  ear- 
lier testimony  was  the  problem  of  our  shift- 
ing gears  on  a  plan.  I  think  that  with  that 
reservation  there  certainly  is  the  possibility 
of  having  States  submit  plans  or  develop 
programs  which  we  then  use  as  a  basis  for 
farming  out  to  them  jauch  of  the  activity 
Involved  here. 

Mr.  Duncan.  There  has  been  no  question 
in  your  mind  Insofar  as  State  plans  sub- 
mitted so  far  under  other  asp>ect8  of  this  bill 
that  the  funds  are  getting  to  the  area  they 
are  intended  to  go. 

I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  problems  if 
California  should  submit  a  plan  that  should 
exclude  Watts,  for  instance,  not  that  I  think 
they  would. 

Mr.  Howe.  This  is  why  I  suggested  If  we 
were  to  move  into  this  relationship  with  the 
States  on  the  Teachers  Corps  program,  we 
would  want  to  have  a  relationship  which  in- 
volved State  planning  that  had  been  ap- 
proved before  we  went  ahead  to  transfer 
funds.  We  would  ask  that  that  plan  be  of 
tsuch  a  nature  it  would  Include  a  district  like 
Watts. 

INCaSASE  IN  teacher  8T7PPLT  THROCTOH  TEACHES 
"TRAINING  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Btr.  Duncan.  Tou  are  not  really  creating  a 
new  teacher  for  this  program,  are  you? 

Mr.  Hows.  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  Duncan.  How? 

Mr.  Hows.  By  setting  up  a  program  which 
In  its  first  days  brings  some  2,700  people  who 
are  not  now  teaching  into  training  work  In 
the  schools,  offering  supplementary  services. 
We  foresee  that  a  high  proportion  of  these 
will  leave  the  progreon  in  2  years  with  teach- 
ing certificates.  What  proportion  we  cannot 
tell  you  until  we  have  the  experience. 


Mr.  Duncan.  These  are  people  who  would 
not  have  graduated  from  a  teacher  train- 
ing course  or  a  major  in  education.  They 
would  have  graduated  with  a  major  in  some 
other  discipline? 

Mr.  Howe.  They  will  in  all  likelihood.  In 
high  proportion,  be  people  defined  as  you 
define  them. 

Mr.  Duncan.  How  are  these  people  going 
to  acquire  certificates?  Are  not  those  cer- 
tificating agencies  pretty  rtgld  in  the  re- 
quirements for  educational  courses  a  teach- 
er has  before  he  is  eligible  for  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Howe.  Certification  is  a  State  matter 
entirely.  It  varies  from  State  to  State.  The 
2-year  period  in  which  these  people  will  be 
in  training  will  have  built  into  it  certain 
course  work  In  addition  to  their  actual  work 
in  the  schools.  So  they  will  have  opportu- 
nity to  pick  up  certification  if  they  wish  to 
do  so.  We  have  not  gotten  the  complete  de- 
tails of  this  worked  out  yet  but  that  will 
certainly  be  one  possibility  for  the  people 

Mr.  Duncan.  This  vrtll  have  to  vary  from 
State  to  State? 

Mr.  Howe.  There  will  be  some  variation 
from  State  to  State.  We  would  hope  there 
would  be  real  variaUons  in  the  teacher  train- 
ing programs  that  are  approved  at  different 
universlUes.  This  is  because  we  are  not 
sure  that  anyone  has  the  magic  formula  by 
which  you  train  people  to  work  with  disad- 
vantaged youngsters.  We  would  lUe  to  see 
several  approaches   to  this. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Actually  you  are  going  to  have 
minimum  training  before  you  put  them  on 
the  Job? 

Mr.  Hows.  They  will  have  this  summer 
which  is  a  "quickie"  and  then  there  will  be 
on-the-job  intensive  supervision  with  mas- 
ter teachers  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Are  there  any  problems  in  the 
State  teachers  organizations  in  permitting 
these  interns  to  oome  into  the  schools? 

Mr.  Howe.  I  have  not  heard  of  them.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Zellers  if  he  had  any  re- 
action on  this. 

Mr.  ZEIXZR.S.  We  have  not  had  any  reaction. 
We  have  a  meeting  with  that  group  this  week 
and  I  will  know  more  early  next  week  than 
today  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Do  you  plan  to  use  any  re- 
tired teachers  in  this  program? 

Mr.  Hows.  The  focus  U  certainly  going  to 
be  on  training  relatively  young  teachers  who 
have  a  career  before  them.  There  will  be 
some  additional  focus  on  getting  housewives 
who  are  bachelor  degree  graduates,  maybe 
about  35  to  40  years  old,  to  come  Into  the 
program.  I  would  expect  we  would  use  re- 
tired teachers  only  in  the  master-teacher 
category  if  they  are  capable  and  alert  people. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  PoGARTT.  Mr.  Michel? 

BASIC  GOAl,S  or  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  Commissioner,  what  is  the 
real  thrust  of  this  program?  Is  it  to  get 
more  people  interested  in  teaching?  Is  it  to 
Improve  the  level  or  quality  of  the  teaching 
profession?  Is  it  to  expand  the  effort  in  the 
disadvantaged  kids  of  this  country?  I  con- 
fess from  the  colloquy  this  afternoon  I  do  not 
know  what  the  real  thrust  of  it  Is. 

You  talk  of  training  people,  about  training 
the  already  trained,  the  already  educated.  I 
thought  the  real  thrust  of  this  program  was 
to  help  those  poor  devils  who  are  not  getting 
the  very  rudiments  and  fundamentals  the 
way  they  should.  What  is  the  thrust  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  Howe.  The  real  thrust  of  this  program 
Is  to  serve  disadvantaged  youngsters  by  train- 
ing teachers  specifically  in  the  schools  work- 
ing with  them. 

Mr.  liIxcHxi,,  Has  the  educational  process 
In  this  country  and  the  institutions  fallen 
down  in  properly  educating  people  for  the 
teaching  profession? 

Mr.  Hows.  I  wouldn't  offer  it  In  as  broad  a 
generalization  as  that.    I  would  say  we  have 
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fallen  down  In  preparing  people  to  really  do 
B  constructive  Job  of  teaching  with  the  kind 
of  kids  who  have  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

CALXBER    or   TEACHX«S    IN    FROCRAIC 

Mr.  Michel.  How  In  the  devil.  IX  we  have 
been  lacking  in  this  area  thus  far,  can  you 
expect  to  take  a  trainee  with  8  months  at 
training,  not  prepared  with  education  hours. 
and  thrust  him  into  a  situation  as  you  have 
described  and  say  you  are  giving  the  disad- 
vantaged kid  a  better  education  than  he  was 
getting  liefore? 

Mr.  Hows.  Personally 

Mr.  Michel.  To  me,  I  do  not  know.  You 
are  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Tell  me 
where  I  am  wrong, 

Mr.  Howe.  First  of  all.  the  trainee  Is  pro- 
viding a  supplementary  service  to  the  regular 
teachers  In  the  school  over  and  above  what 
that  youngster  would  have  had  If  the  trainee 
were  not  there.  This  is  an  additional  service. 
Secondly,  the  trainee  is  under  the  supervl- 
glon  of  an  experienced  teacher  assigned  there 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  develop  both 
training  and  the  quality  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Michel.  In  effect  what  you  are  doing  la 
using  disadvantaged  children  as  guinea  pigs 
for  somebody  In  practice  teaching? 

Mr,  Hows.  In  part  thU  is  true.  We  believe 
that  probably  the  beet  way  to  learn  to  teach 
disadvantaged  youngsters  Is  to  teach  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  under  Intensive  super- 
vision and  criticism.  You  can  never  learn 
to  teach  disadvantaged  youngsters  by  teach- 
ing other  kinds  of  youngsters.  You  can  never 
learn  the  kind  of  adjustment  needed  by  the 
teacher,  if  you  don't  actually  confront  the 
person  you  are  worried  about  In  the  class- 
room. This  Is  the  basis  on  which  this  pro- 
gram is  set  up. 

RULES    AND   REOinJlTIONS    rOB    OPSRATINO 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  Have  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions been  promulgated  yet  that  apply  to  the 
Teachers  Corps? 

Mr.  Howe.  They  have  not  been  promul- 
gated. There  has  been  some  preliminary 
work  on  them.  If  you  want  to  go  Into  de- 
tails of  that,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Zellers  to 
speak  about  them. 

Mr.  Michel.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
soon  we  could  have  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions In  printed  form. 

Mr.  Zellbbs.  They  are  In  a  working  draft 
form  now  with  about  two  more  chapters 
to  go.  Within  2  or  3  weeks  we  expect  to 
have  them  in  final  draft  form  for  the  Com- 
missioner's action. 

Mr.  Michel.  There  was  a  request  made  for 
the  record  here  for  an  item  In  draft  form. 
What  was  it? 

Mr.  Zet.i.erb.  This  was  a  letter  to  the  chief 
State  school  officers  announcing  the  program. 

Mr.  Michel.  That  Is  all  we  bave  asked  lor 
the  record? 

Mr.  Zellers.  Yes.  We  are  not  far  enough 
advanced  with  the  guidelines,  Mr.  Michel,  to 
have  anything  to  submit  for  the  record  at 
this  time.    We  will  have  In  a  matter  of  days. 

Mr.  Michel.  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram, and  the  fact  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations were  drawn  up  before  the  money 
was  funded,  we  found  out  how  lousy  those 
regulations  were  and  therefore  denied  the 
money.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  have 
not  yet  gotten  them?  You  have  had  as  much 
time  as  they  had  In  housing. 

Mr.  Zellbbs.  I  am  not  familiar  with  their 
program.    We  have  had  no  staff. 

BMPLOTEES  NOW  WORKING  ON  PROGRAM  AND 
ESTIMATE  POR   PUTUBE 

Mr.  Michel.  Did  I  hear  earlier  in  this 
bearing  that  there  were  about  60  people 
drawing  up  these  plana  so  far?  How  many 
people  have  been  detailed  to  this? 

Mr.  Kabsh.  You  heard  there  were  60  iden- 
tified in  the  "Salaries  and  expenses"  appro- 


priation last  year  and  which  Congress  acted 
on  favorably.  We  have  hired  nobody  In  thee* 
permanent  positions.  We  have  detailed  peo- 
ple like  Mr.  Zellers. 

Mr.  Michel.  How  many  people  have  you 
detailed  to  this  particular  program  or  any 
phase  of  this  program? 

Mr.  Karsh.  I  believe  we  have  had  about  a 
dozen  or  so  people  working  on  that. 

Mr.  Zellers.  On  a  part-time  basts. 

Mr.  Michel.  In  this  first  year  of  operation, 
how  many  administrators  or  people  in  ad- 
ministrative capiclty  are  Involved  with  this 
program  other  than  actual  teachers  and 
trainees? 

Mr.  Zellers.  You  are  referring  to  the  Fed- 
eral part  of  the  operation? 

Mr.  Michel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zellers.  Approximately  56  or  60. 

Mr.  Michel.  When  you  say  "Federal"  will 
there  be  State  people  also  Involved? 

Mr.  Zellers.  I  was  contrasting  that  with 
the  local  educational  agency  people. 

Mr.  Michel.  Under  this  salary  schedule,  as 
I  understand  it.  both  the  mother  or  father 
superior,  whoevM  he  may  be,  plus  the 
trainees  or  interns,  are  at  the  salary  level  cxt 
whatever  might  exist  in  the  district  where 
they  are  aslgned,    la  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hows.  Right. 

PATICENTS  TO   TIACHERS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  What  other  emoluments  will 
come  to  these  teachers  or  trainees?  Living 
expenses? 

Mr.  Hows.  Not  living  expenses.  If  they  are 
displaced  and  have  to  move  from  State  to 
State  there  Is  some  compensation  for  that 
process.  If  the  experienced  teachers  are 
moved  out  of  the  retirement  system  they  are 
in,  provision  is  made  to  carry  over  the  provi- 
sions of  their  retirement  system  to  the  school 
they  may  be  moved  to. 

Mr.  Michel.  These  folks  would  not  be 
considered  to  be  Federal  employees,  would 
they? 

Mr.  Hows.  No.    They  are  local  emfrfoyees. 

Mr.  Michel.  They  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  retirement  program? 

Mr.  Karsh.  No.  They  are  covered  by  the 
Comj>ensatlon  Act  only  for  injury  or  death; 
and  only  in  this  sense  would  they  be  con- 
sidered Federal  employeoe. 

Mr.  Michel.  Would  these  teachers  and 
trainees  be  permitted  or  obliged  to  Join  the 
teachers'  union? 

Mr.  Hows.  That  Is  a  question  I  bad  not 
thought  about.  I  would  assume  not.  There 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  school  system  where 
the  teachers  are  required  to  Join  the  teach- 
ers' union,  even  though  the  teachers'  union 
may  be  the  bargaining  agency  for  the  school 
system.  Therefore  I  would  think  these  peo- 
ple would  be  free  to  exercise  their  choice  in 
any  way  they  wish. 

LOCATION    OP    DIBADVANTAGB)    STTTDENTS 

Mr.  Michel.  I  think  you  said  80  percent  at 
the  disadvantaged  students  oome  from 
roughly  20  States.  Do  we  have  those  States 
listed  In  the  record?  You  mentioned  a  few 
of  them. 

Mr.  Hows.  No,  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
listed  In  the  record.  I  can  furnish  them  tat 
the  record. 

•  ••••• 

Mr.  Michel.  Where  does  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois rank  In  this  order  of  priority? 

Mr.  Howe.  You  have  230,000  students  in 
this  category  and  In  rank  among  the  30 
States  I  would  say  you  are  roughly  in  the 
middle. 

Mr.  Michel.  Does  this  suggest  that  the  30 
States  that  apparently  have  only  20  percent 
of  the  disadvantaged  students  will  be  way 
down  in  priority  when  they  apply  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program? 

Mr.  Hows.  I  would  think  thU  U  the  way 
the  formula  which  we  are  required  to  use 
under  the  aot  would  operate.  Is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  Karsh.  That  Is  correct.  They  would  be 
eUglble  for  teaching  teams  In  the  same  way 
they  are  eligible  under  title  I. 

Mr.  Michel  As  I  understand,  many  of  the 
30  States  are  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Hows.  Fourteen  are  Southern  or  border 
States. 

Mr.  Michel.  In  those  Southern  States  is  it 
not  true  salary  schedules  for  teachers  are 
below  those  In  the  Industrial  States? 

Mr.  Hows.  Yes. 

INDUCEMSNTS  POR  TEACHERS  TO  JOIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Michel.  What  is  the  Inducement  for  a 
teacher  or  a  trainee  to  come  in  this  program 
If  they  know  they  will  be  assigned  to  a  State 
that  has  a  salary  scale  lower  than  they  could 
get  if  they  put  themselves  on  the  market  to 
teach  in  my  State  or  any  other  State? 

Mr.  Hows.  This  program  will  not  work  If 
It  has  to  work  purely  on  the  basis  of  financial 
Inducement.  This  program  will  have  to  work 
on  the  basis  of  service  by  people  willing  to 
make  a  sacrifice.  In  this  sense  it  has  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA, 
and  so  on.  We  have,  particularly  among 
young  people  these  days,  a  willingness  to 
make  that  kind  of  sacrifice,  and  I  think  the 
way  this  program  is  packaged  and  sold  will 
certainly  ask  for  people  to  be  Involved  on 
that  basis. 

The  same  will  be  true  of  the  experienced 
teachers  connected  with  it.  I  think  this  Is 
an  important  part  of  the  whole  program,  try- 
ing to  get  citizens  Interested  in  working  on  a 
problem  they  have  got. 

Mr.  Karsh.  There  Is  another  very  obvious 
Inducement  to  a  teacher  intern.  While  he  is 
at  a  local  school  we  will  be  paying  for  his 
training  toward  a  graduate  degree,  and  this 
could  induce  many  individuals  to  come  Into 
the  program. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  Is  a  point  the  chairman 
started  to  develop  and  I  will  pursue  it  be- 
cause it  suggests  In  part  that  the  NDBA 
program  is  somewhat  of  a  failure  because  we 
have  not  attracted  enough  people  through 
the  60-percent  loan  forgiveness  feature. 
Now  we  get  into  a  Federal  program  to  induce 
people  to  upgrade  their  own  education,  and 
you  are  talking  not  about  the  disadvantaged 
child  but  people  who  want  to  get  a  master's 
degree  or  a  doctor's  degree.  How  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  this  side  as  opposed 
to  the  child  down  the  line? 

Mr.  Karsh.  Considering  where  the  teachers 
will  be  located  during  the  3  years,  they  will 
be  right  at  the  site  where  the  need  of  these 
disadvantaged  children  Is.  They  will  be 
teaching  for  2  years  in  an  area  that  not  only 
needs  the  new  enthusiasm  they  may  supply, 
but  also  where  the  teacher  shortage  Is  so 
great.  We  would  be  filling  an  existing  short- 
age and  getting  an  Innovated  type  of 
teachers. 

Mr.  MicHXL.  Are  the  shortages  more  preva- 
lent In  the  rural  areas  or  the  urban  areas? 

Mr.  Hows.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Michel.  What  happens  when  this  area 
of  the  disadvantaged  is  far  remote  from  a 
university  where  they  can  get  the  so-called 
training  In  conjunction  with  their  teaching? 

Mr.  Hows.  They  will  have  to  move  back 
and  forth  somewhat.  We  have  to  devise  pat- 
terns dep>endlng  on  the  geography.  For  ex- 
ample we  may  f>air  some  of  these  teachers 
and  have  them  work  half  a  year  and  go  to  the 
university  half  a  year.  The  training  In  cer- 
tain universities  will  make  the  disadvantaged 
children  in  a  rural  area  available  to  them. 
People  will  have  to  move  around  some  in  this 
process. 

Mr.  Michel.  You  mention  the  motivation 
in  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  and  f>erhaps 
several  others  that  I  think  Is  very  good. 
There  has  to  be  dedication  to  go  to  work  for 
975  a  month  or  whatever  it  is,  but  here  the 
Inducement,  In  large  measure,  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  those  not  altogether  qualified 
for  the  teaching  profession  to  upgrade  their 
own  education  to  become  teachers  or  to  get 
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that  mtra  dap've.  and  tben  we  g«t  tnto 
deflnit*  ecxnp«tttlon  for  Om  •dvicattonAl  re- 
quirements In  all  States  at  the  country  tliat 
you  say  are  burttng  for  oompeuat  teachers. 
This  la  what  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  How>.  I  think  tb«  foooa  oa  working 
with  the  disadvantaged  is  the  more  linpor> 
tant  feature  of  thla  program. 

Mr  Jrficma..  That  Is  what  I  thought. 
Mr.  Howr  It  is  not  reaching  into  other 
realms.  It  is  definitely  placing  these  teachers 
la  traiolag  with  a  group  of  youngatan  who 
have  not  had  teachers  from  nvost  schools  of 
education.  One  of  the  things  we  need  la  to 
devlae  a  process  by  which  schools  of  educa- 
tion can  preptare  the  teachers. 

Mr.  MirHM.  WIU  an  Intarn  have  to  bav«  a 
minimum  amount  of  experience? 

Mr.  HowK.  No.  He  mtiat  have  a  bachelor's 
decree,  la  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  CaaowvLX.  May  I  make  a  point  there? 
On  your  point  about  the  Indlvldxial  Intern 
or  teacher  galmng  the  adTantage  of  a  higher 
degree,  which  la  Ln  some  sense  a  personal 
advantage,  there  is  an  accrxiJng  advantage  to 
tlM  community  involved  because  the  teacher 
wbo  geta  the  degree  will  be  gaining  also 
spooiaUaed  experience  in  teaching  deprived 
children.    80  it  is  a  twofold  gain. 

"hSx.  Flood.  And  under  proper  supervision. 
Mr.  CAaswnx.  Tee,  under  proper  supervi- 
sion. Aa  individual  might  gain  an  ad- 
vantage, there  Is  an  Inducement,  but  educa- 
tion also  gains,  the  deprived  child  gains,  and 
the  community  where  the  teacher  teachea 
galrta.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  »nnphn«iT  on 
the  deprived  child. 

Mr    IDT.TKCAM    Will  you  yield? 
Mr  Micun..  Yes. 

aXLATTONSHIP    OF    TTTLB    I    TO    PSOPOSCB 

kcrrvrrr.Ts  or  tkachsi  coxpa 
Wr  :  N*  i  ;r<-  :  a-e  I  think  of  this  the 
..■6»  re&.cr  ;  »,..■  ;^..-  having  a  special  pro- 
gram 01  ■..■•'  ^-Hcher  Corpa.  I  do  not  see 
why  eve.-".  ..'):;:.;  y  ,u  mention  cannot  be  done 
under  thi.s  tiue  I.  for  which  you  are  asking 
over  tl  DiKion.  I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot 
Juat  r^g^i  aU  about  this  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram ar.d  handle  this  whole  thine  under 
title  I.  You  have  your  local  control,  finan- 
cial aasiatance  to  local  educaaonal  agencies 
with  concentrations  of  childi«B  frosn  low- 
income  families,  and  it  seexna  to  me  the  dis- 
advantaged children  are  covered  by  title  I 
and  I  esnnoi  understand  why  you  cannot  do 
everything  you  propose  to  do  here  under  title 
I  and  maybe  do  it  better 

Mr.  Bowk.  I  suppose  the  answer  to  that 
Is  that  It  wUl  not  happen.  This  takes  a  co- 
ordlnatsd  program  to  bring  into  being  a 
spsctflc  effort  to  train  tsaehera  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. TlUe  I  Is  (armed  out  en  bloc 
to  the  States  and  farmed  out  by  them  to 
each  local  community.  Tou  wouM  have  to 
ask  a  local  conununlty  to  move  Ita  program 
over  to  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  tJtifctwg  about 
here.  Tou  would  have  to  interfere  with  its 
freedom  of  choice  In  terms  of  what  it  wants 
to  do  with  those  funds.  Tou  would  have  to 
have  an  accelerated  program  with  the  unl- 
veralUes,  setting  up  workshops.  It  might  be 
possible  to  do  this  in  urban  areas  kut  to 
serve  the  rural  areas  would  be  axtremaly 
rtilBrult.  Also,  our  rsouest  for  next  year  la 
only  sufficient  to  continue  what  la  launched 
this  yea- 
Mr  DcM<  A.N  Xi  your  UUs  I  monsy  serving 
AT*.^  «  '..r  :,  r;.uatk>ns  of  childicn  from 
!■'« -,-,.:i  QiH  ;  .iii.i.es? 
\\  -    H    -A  -^      V  •■ 

.u.'  :>  Nr.'N  An<i  t9  it  not  bsta^  tMed  to 
Iniprov*  -t'.f  n<l-}rati<  nal  isiigisi—  to  atset 
t;.»  sp<H^iai  >-(iu  -avi.-snx;  nssda  at  etiseatlcn- 
ai.v  'leprl'-ed  or. ..d:»!,  ' 

Mr    How.'a    Vi!« 

Mr  Dt  Hc.M  Ana  iam  M  not  lachsds  a 
procrarn  I   r  huncticappsd 

M.-    HowK.    y»8. 


Mt.   Otnvcax.  And  does  It  not  Inchids   a 
program   for   the   ezpanstOD   of    ths  scbooi 
ctuTlcultim? 
Mr.  HowK.  Tee. 

Mr.  Dttmcaw.  And  for  decreasing  class  slass 
so  the  teacher's  time  may  be  free  of  extra- 
curricular activities? 

Mr.  Howa.  It  includes  an  those  elements. 
Mr.  DuNCAW.  What  will  the  Teacher  Corps 
do  that  cannot  be  done  under  title  I? 

Mr.  HowB.  Specifically,  you  do  not  find 
mentioned  the  actual  teacher  training  pro- 
gram. Tou  do  have  in  the  whole  organilsa- 
tlon  of  title  I  at  the  present  time  a  situation 
on  which  we  have  given  States  a  basis  for 
operation.  It  is  a  going  concern.  I  would 
accept  your  point  that  It  could  be  done 
under  title  I  If  we  were  to  shift  gears  In  title 
I  and  tell  the  States.  "Tou  have  to  stop 
doing  what  you  did  last  year.  We  have  a  new 
program  we  want  you  to  do." 

Mr.  DuJVCAW.  Which  they  can  use  If  they 
want  It,  because  that  is  all  you  tell  tbeni 
under  the  Teacher  Corps  program. 

Mr.  HowB.  But  in  ray  Judgment  you  would 
not  achieve  a  careful  focus  on  a  teacher 
training  program  for  the  disadvantaged.  A 
community  that  had  a  strong  teacher  train- 
ing institution  and  title  I  funds,  if  it 
wanted,  could  elect  to  do  this  under  title  I. 
But  I  think  you  would  find  no  comprehen- 
sive program  for  teacher  training. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  do  not  Icnow  much  about 
education  but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  Indi- 
cated that  title  I  could  be  used  to  cover  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  because  If  you  do  not 
have  confidence  this  could  be  done.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  have  confidence  these  other 
objectives  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Hows.  We  have  launched  these  objec- 
tives and  they  are  working.  We  could  per- 
haps get  title  I  funds  op>eratlng  this  way,  but 
I  think  It  would  be  regarded  by  the  States 
and  communities  as  a  shift  in  emphaals,  as  a 
new  element;  and  I  do  not  think  we  would 
get  the  kind  of  focua  we  want  In  teacher 
training.  Perhaps  under  title  I  the  various 
elements  of  this  program  could  be  funded. 
I  would  have  to  examine  them  one  by  one. 
It  would  depend,  I  suppose,  on  various  legal- 
isms liuder  title  I. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  There  is  a  structural  differ- 
ence under  title  I  and  the  Teachers  Corps. 
Title  I  relies  on  the  school  district  to  pro- 
pose projects  under  a  State  plan. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Doea  not  the  Teachers  Corps 
contemplate  local  Initiative? 

Mr.  Casdwh.!..  There  Is  a  fundamental 
difference.  In  the  case  of  a  need  for  new  and 
better  trained  teachers,  the  structure  of  title 
I  authority  does  not  give  much  opportunity 
for  the  local  school  district  to  develop  this. 
Under  the  Teachers  Corps  the  Government 
says,  "Here  are  teachers  at  your  option.  Tou 
may  choose  these  teachers  and  use  them  at 
the  local  level  to  solve  your  problem."  Un- 
der title  I  they  have  that  option. 

Does  this  In  a  general  way  satisfy  you? 
Mr.  DtnvcAK.  No:  because  you  have  a  provi- 
sion here  for  teachers'  aids  and  I  do  not  see 
that  you  have  anything  much  different  ex- 
cept you  call  them  by  a  different  name.  It 
seems  to  me  It  gets  around  many  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  voiced  here  Fed- 
eral  control,  Federal  payment  of  salaries, 
matching  ooBtrlbutlons. 

I  win  not  prolong  this  any  longer.  I  am 
utilizing  your  time,  Mr.  Mlcbal.  and  I  apolo- 
gia 

Mr.  MiciUL.  Not  at  all.  I  wlU  have  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  points  you  make.  All  tbes* 
things  seem  to  be  embodied  in  title  I  and  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  vi«tii<i«^  in 
that  way  rather  than  going  far  aflald  aa  we 
are  doing. 

ABSKSNMENT  OT  TSSOHCaa 

In  this  assignment  of  te«chers,  wtn  these 
folks  who  hewinae  interns  or  taacbers  in  tb« 
pNgram  hav*  any  voles  in  wtiee*  tbey  goT 


Mr.  HoiwK.  At  least  In  the  first  year  of  this 
enterprise  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  the  ex- 
perienced teachers  assigned  on  a  bssls  of 
being  near  where  they  have  been  teaching 
rather  than  Jtunplng  them  all  around  the 
country.  But  the  interns  who  will  be  in 
training  probably  will  be  moved  around  quite 
a  Httle  and  will  serve  in  a  variety  of  places. 

WOBXINC  THROUGH  STATE  EDUCATION  AOXNCISS 

Mr.  MKanx.  I  certainly  have  to  express  my 
concern  and  dlotnay  that  your  plans  do  not 

call  for  working  through  our  State  education 
offices. 

Mr.  PooASTT.  We  will  make  it  that  way. 

Mr.  MzcHK..  1  appreciate  the  chairman's 
obeervation  there  because  It  Is  quite  obvious 
to  me  that  if  that  shop  did  not  like  a  jjar- 
tlctilar  stiperlntendent  of  schools  In  UllnoU 
or  did  not  like  the  way  a  particular  district 
was  being  run.  they  could  discriminate 
against  it  by  awarding  this  free  teacher  where 
there  happened  to  be  a  superintendent  they 
liked  or  a  program  they  Uked.  This  could 
be  very  well  done  in  my  State.  I  know  why 
you  would  like  to  go  dlrecUy  to  districts 
without  going  through  a  State  office,  but,  as 
ths  chairman  says,  we  may  have  something 
to  say  about  this. 

TEAM    CONCZPT    IN    ASBICNMBNTS 

How,  specifically,  will  these  districts  qual- 
ify If  they  get  a  team?  Do  1  understand  you 
will  not  dlspatoh  these  people  without  any- 
thing less  than  a  mother  superior  and  intern? 

Mr.  Howe.  We  hope  to  group  most  of  them 
In  teams.  The  team  concept  will  prevail  if 
we  can  set  It  up  to  do  so.  Tou  need  super- 
visory arrangements  and  you  should  not  call 
on  the  people  In  the  local  school  district  to 
provide  that,  Tou  might  elect  one  of  their 
people  a  member  of  the  team  and  have  his 
salary  paid  by  the  funds  we  provide,  but  you 
free  him  of  his  obligation  in  order  to  make 
this  possible.  So  generaUy  It  Is  a  team 
operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  Is 
recognized  for  3  minutes  to  close  the 
debate. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
Is  not  anything  unusual  in  this  appro- 
priation request  today.  Detailed  hear- 
ings were  held  last  year  on  the  Senate 
side  on  the  authorization.  It  was  In- 
cluded in  the  authorization  bill  by  the 
Senate.  The  House-Senate  conference 
accepted  It  and  the  House  accepted  It, 
on  a  record  vote,  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. When  the  Senate  iiKJuded  it  in 
the  appropriation  bill  last  year  It  was  not 
accepted  by  the  House  because  we  had 
no  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  the  House  side.  We 
have  now  held  hearings,  and  rather  ex- 
tensive hearings.  So  we  have  ample 
background  on  which  to  make  intelli- 
gent decisions  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  Ls  a  partnership  between  Oov- 
ernment  and  the  public  and  rnlvate  edu- 
cation community.  It  Is  a  partnership 
to  enliven  education  at  Its  weakest  point. 
schools  In  the  slums  of  our  cities  and  the 
low-Income  areas  of  our  countryside. 

The  Federal  Government  will  recruit 
career  teachers  and  teachers-interns, 
participate  In  th^r  initial  selection,  and 
arrange  to  place  them  In  preservice 
training  programB  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities acro£s  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  local  education 
agencies  will  study  their  own  school 
needs  and  submit  proposals  for  the  types 
and  numbers  of  Teachers  Corxjs  men  and 
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women  most  needed  in   their  poverty 
schools. 

The  colleges  and  universities — in  co- 
operation with  nearby  local  education 
agencies— WlU  design  and  operate  pre- 
service training  programs  which  combine 
course  work  and  practice  keyed  specifl- 
caUy  to  teaching  the  disadvantaged. 
Teachers  Corps  men  and  women  will  be 
gi-aduated  on  the  basis  of  i«)tltude  and 
motivation. 

Teachers  Corps  members  who  com- 
plete their  training  will  be  carefully 
matched  to  local  school  district  requests, 
and  the  local  education  agencies  will 
themselves  accept  or  reject  candidates. 
Once  Teachers  Corps  members  enter  the 
local  school  system,  they  will  take  their 
direction  from  the  education  agency  of 
that  area. 

Local  school  districts  will  employ 
Teachers  Corps  members  and  pay  their 
salaries  at  their  own  rate*,  and  their 
costs  will  be  covered  by  Federal  funds. 
Colleges  and  universities,  too,  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  training  costs. 

The  National  Teachers  Corps  is  a  fed- 
erally financed  effort  to  bring  together 
qualified,  committed  men  and  women 
who  want  to  use  education  to  defeat  pov- 
erty. Not  only  is  It  a  new  challenge  for 
the  gifted  teacher  who  may  well  be  able 
to  serve  near  his  home,  but  it  is  also  a 
promising  invitation  to  new  and  older 
college  graduates — public  service-minded 
college  seniors,  housewives,  retired  pro- 
fessionals, oCQceworkers,  business  peo- 
ple—to launch  a  new  career  In  teaching 
in  depressed  areas  all  over  America. 

Our  Nation  needs  all  its  human  re- 
sources. To  break  the  chain  which  today 
threatens  to  keep  our  5  million  school- 
children of  poverty  from  realizing  their 
full  potential,  we  must  use  every  way 
possible  to  give  these  youngsters  as  much 
education  as  they  can  use.  One  bold 
new  answer  is  the  National  Teachers 
Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
voted  for  the  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  $12  million  item  for  rent  supple- 
mentals.  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  Item  for  the 
Teachers  Corps.  A  motion  to  recommit 
Is  to  be  made  in  which  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  record  our  votes  on  the 
rent  subsidy  issue.  With  that  in  mind  I 
should  like  to  express  my  views  about 
this  proposal. 

Let  us  bear  In  mind,  onee  and  for  all. 
that  far  more  is  Involved  here  than  just 
the  $12  million.  It  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  we  are  voting  to  begin  a  pro- 
gram which  will  ultimately  cost  $6  bil- 
lion.   It  is  Just  that  simple. 

It  is  true  that  last  year  the  Congress, 
by  a  very  narrow  margin,  approved  au- 
thorization for  a  rental  subsidy  program. 
It  cleared  the  House  by  six  votes  and 
was  approved  in  the  Senate  by  seven 
votes. 

Under  this  law  the  expenditure  of  $30 
million  was  authorized  for  the  first  year, 
and  by  1968  the  annual  appropriation 
could  be  $150  mllUon,  for  a  period  of  40 
years.    That  adds  up  to  $6  billion. 


So,  let  us  realize  what  the  issue  is:  Do 
we  want  to  Inaugurate  a  $6  billion  pro- 
gram?   This  Is  what  we  are  asked  to 

do. 

Only  last  October  this  House,  by  a 
185-to-162  rollcaU,  voted  against  initiat- 
ing this  $6  biUion  project.  But  we  are 
told  that  pressures  are  being  applied,  and 
that  the  result  will  be  different  this  time. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  upon 
reflection  the  members  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  give  the  green  Ught  to  a  $6  billion 
expenditure  at  a  time  when  the  war  in 
Vietnam  Is  costing  more  than  $10  bil- 
lion a  year.  And  particularly  since  no 
one  seriously  contends  this  new  venture 
In  Federal  spending  is  essential  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  program  is  not  only 
nonessential;  it  is  also  unsoimd.  We 
have  already  spent  billions  to  provide 
low-cost  housing  for  the  needy,  and  have 
witnessed  that  program  expand  to  cover 
thousands  who  are  not  In  the  low -Income 
brackets.  Yet  this  scheme  has  been 
evolved  ostensibly  to  help  the  needy. 

Let  us  examine  it  for  a  moment.  Cop- 
led  from  a  similar  British  plan,  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  British  version  of  the 
welfare  state,  the  proposal  would  have 
the  Federal  Government  pay  a  portion  of 
monthly  rent  bUls  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  so-called  low-Income  tenants. 
The  eligible  tenant  would  be  required  to 
pay  no  more  than  25  percent  of  his 
monthly  income  on  rent:  the  balance 
would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  said  that  to  be  eligible  the  ten- 
ant could  not  be  making  more  than 
$5,000  a  year  and  could  not  have  more 
than  $2,000  in  the  bank.  But  that  is  de- 
termined by  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority.  The  criteria  can  be 
changed.  Last  October  when  we  were 
debating  the  same  issue,  the  same  law. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  an  eligible  fam- 
ily could  conceivably  make  up  to  $11,000 
a  year  and  be  eligible.  The  law  has  not 
been  changed  since  them.  That  being 
so.  what  tissurance  can  we  have  that  the 
$5,000  celling  will  not  be  raised  by  action 
of  the  housing  authority— next  week  or 
next  year? 

Since  there  can  certainly  be  no  need 
for  this  program  in  order  to  provide 
housing  for  low -Income  people.  Just  what 
is  the  reason  for  this  new  and  expensive 
venture  In  welfare?  What  Is  the  attitude 
of  the  administration  concerning  the 
motivation  for  this  novel  method  of  shift- 
ing low-income  tenants  into  projects 
covered  by  this  subsidy? 

On  September  28,  1965,  the  Federal 
Houshig  Administration  issued  Instruc- 
tions which  revealed  the  primary  pur- 
pose.   In  those  instructions  it  stated : 

Important  criteria  with  regard  to  approval 
of  a  rent  supplement  project  wUl  Include 
full  consideration  of  Its  contribution  to  as- 
sisting In  Integrating  Income  groups  and 
furthering  the  legal  requirements  and  ob- 
jecUves  of  equal  opportunity  In  housing. 


Thus  It  Is  made  crystsJ  clear  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  paying  rent  supple- 
mentals  is  not  to  provide  for  housing 
needs  for  the  ellglbles,  because  they  are 
already  taken  care  of.  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote socltd,  economic,  and  racial  Integra- 


tion. In  short.  It  Is  desired  to  channel 
more  low-income  teruints  Into  middle- 
income  neighborhoods — a  sort  of  integra- 
tion by  Bcatteration.  But  Is  not  $6 
billion  quite  a  price  to  pay  for  this  new 
concept? 

This  is  to  be  a  boondoggle  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  landlords  will  profit 
handsomely  because,  once  approved, 
they  will  be  guaranteed  full  occupancy 
for  a  period  of  40  years,  with  the  Federal 
Government  supplying  the  tenants  and 
paying  the  required  portion  of  their 
monthly  rentals.  The  limited  Income 
corpwrations,  who  are  authorized  to  own 
and  rent  projects  to  these  tenants,  may 
make  their  6  oercent  on  the  Investment, 
and  then  add  to  that  substantial  tax 
benefits  from  depreciation. 

The  law  enacted  last  year  even  author- 
izes churches  to  borrow  money  from  the 
Government  and  erect  apartment  build- 
ings for  this  purpose.  While  the  opera- 
tion Is  to  be  nonprofit,  the  costs  of  man- 
agers, auditors,  attorneys,  janitors,  and 
scores  of  others  will  provide  a  constant 
source  of  profit  for  untold  numbers  who 
get  on  the  payroll.  It  would  seem  that 
churches  would  have  something  more 
spiritual  and  divine  to  claim  their  atten- 
tion. But  the  Congress  has  invited  them 
to  get  Into  the  housing  business,  to  be 
underwritten  by  the  Goverrunent. 

More  Important  than  the  bonanza  for 
Investors  Is  the  inherent  danger  in  this 
new  concept  of  direct  monthly  grants  for 
certain  selected  tenants.  Would  this  not 
tend  to  undermine  the  incentive  of  indi- 
viduals to  better  themselves  by  their  own 
efforts?  It  has  been  said,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  such  subsidies  will  Impose  a 
penalty  on  honest  achievement  in  a  free- 
enterprise  society,  and  a  bonus  for  shlft- 
lessness  and  other  defects  of  individual 
character.  It  discourages  homeowner- 
ship  and  rewards  those  who  are  content 
with  becoming  wards  of  the  State. 

The  motion  to  recommit,  which  if 
adopted  would  strike  out  funds  for  rent 
subsidies,  should  prevsdl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pired.   All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DimcAu]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon,  and  Mr.  Fogartt. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  128,  noes 
156. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read, 
1^.  MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman? 
The  CHAIRMAN.    For  what  purposes 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  rise? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  bill  deals 
with  pay  increases  provided  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
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considered  as  read,  and  be  subject  to 
points  of  order  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque&t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  the  remainder  of  the 
bUl? 

U  not,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

AKXMSICXNT     OFTfmBB    8T     MB.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendmer.r. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bo^w:  On  page 
10.  strike  out  Iln««  0  through  II  inclUBlv«. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleraan  yield  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Lsland. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  I  was  wondering  if 
we  could  decide  on  some  time  limitation 
to  end  debate  on  this  amendment  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  dose  In  6  minutes 
wlLh  the  U.tt  minute  to  be  reserved  to 
the  coD-.m^rLttf 

Mi-.  GROSS  ilr.  Chairman.  I  would 
have  to  object  to  a  reservation  of  time 
to  the  committee  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
moved  to  this  side  to  address  my  col- 
leagxies  because  at  this  time  I  am  repre- 
senting the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  do 
It.  There  is  in  this  bill  an  unnecessary- 
and  unbudgeted  item  of  $41  million  for 
the  funding  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

There  have  been  three  administrations 
that  for  nearly  10  years  have  been  try- 
ing to  reduce  this  Impacted  school  area 
fund.  The  President  left  It  out  of  the 
budget  entirely  and  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  not  to  fund  this. 

I  know  how  popular  this  program.  Is 
with  so  many  people  and  I  know  how 
dlfUcult  It  would  be  for  you  If  you  went 
on  the  record  voting  against  it.  But  let 
lis  kind  of  do  what  the  President  wants. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Larry  O'Brien, 
when  he  was  talking  aboirt  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program,  discussed  this  with  you  or 
not.  That  was  an  increase  in  the  budget 
that  he  was  talking  about.  But  I  rather 
hoped  that  he  presented  also  the  Presi- 
dent's views  on  this  particular  subsidy. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea,  if  I  may,  and 
then  I  win  yield.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  or  two  points.  Take  the  last  15  years 
of  this  Impacted  school  area  fund  and  Its 
use  in  the  very  prosperoos  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  They  received  $75,- 
829,071  for  the  construction  of  schools 
under  Public  Law  815. 

In  the  iast  .school  year  the  same  juris- 
diction."; werp  eligible  for  $17  million. 

Let  U.S  examine  i^  at  the  impact  really 
is.  Let  us  ccu'-sider  .'vimUtomery  County. 
The  .'•ich>  St  couruy  .-.  t-'  -  United  States, 
•ocording  :o  n.,  pe-pie  who  live  out 
there.  I.'ia-  us  •.;.*>  \>n:\.si  )i  uiei."  citizens. 
Theavt;a*>  ,»  :  i;jiLa  inciime  m  .Ariir.s;- 
ton,  Alexandria  .^-'-a.^-.-  ■.iirt-j.;  dj-c  r>i;:- 
fax  Co'i::ty  is  *vui  ajuove  uie  national 
a\f    I.  •      .-cause  a  great  many  Federal 


Cknremment  employees  make  their  homes 
there. 

Prince  William  County  in  Virginia  and 
Prince  Georges  County  In  Maryland  are 
among  the  fastest  growing  counties  In 
the  country,  all  because  ol  Federal  em- 
ployees being  there. 

What  kind  of  impact  have  we  created 
In  those  areas?  Let  me  say  this  to  you. 
my  friends;  Just  because  a  pilot  of  the 
UtUted  Airlines  plane  lands  out  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport  and  lives 
in  Virginia,  his  children  get  this  Impact 
area  money.  If  somebody  Is  bom  and 
raised  out  in  one  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, never  intends  to  leave,  never  expects 
to,  but  worlts  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, although  he  is  paying  taxes  and 
taking  care  of  his  obligations  the  same  as 
the  next  door  neighbor,  he  gets  the  im- 
pact school  money. 

What  has  happened  out  here?  Take 
Montgomery  County.  In  1953  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  property  there  was 
$879,974,000.  That  has  gone  up  to  $1 
billion.  It  is  over  $1  bilUon  now.  Be- 
cause of  this  Impact,  these  areas  are 
growing.  They  are  prospering.  Super- 
markets are  being  built.  Go  out  Route 
706,  for  Instance.  Take  a  look  at  what 
has  happened  along  Route  70S.  We 
have  constructed  facilities  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  You  say  that  Is  an 
Impacted  area.  But  if  you  look  around, 
you  will  and  the  entire  countryside  with 
new  homes  built  there,  new  communi- 
ties, completely  new  cities  being  built 
there  because  of  the  Federal  impact. 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  of  these  peo- 
ple who  are  objecting  to  that  Federal 
Impact  to  let  me  have  some  of  those  In- 
dustries back  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  promise  you  that  we  will  not  ask 
for  this  impact  money,  if  we  can  build 
these  areas  the  way  they  have  been  built 
around  here.  I  raise  this  question  know- 
ing what  Is  going  to  happen  to  this 
amendment.  I  am  for  impact  area  funds, 
but  I  think  the  legislative  committees 
ought  to  amend  these  laws  so  we  have  a 
true  Impact  school  area  where  you  have 
the  Impact  from  the  moving  of  military 
groups  or  the  Indian  situation  that  we 
have.  But  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
observe  that  in  the  last  few  years  $75 
million  has  gone  Into  areas  adJolrUng 
Washington  to  build  this  metropolis  of 
large  cities  from  sleepy  little  villages. 

It  has  been  done  because  the  Federal 
Government  is  here  and  because  of  the 
so-called  impact.  There  Is  no  Impact 
that  should  demand  this  kind  of  money 
being  paid  Into  those  areas.  There  are 
proper  impacts,  but  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
we  ought  to  begin  to  take  a  look  at  it,  and 
this  will  be  a  good  time  to  help  the  Pres- 
ident save  $41  million.  He  is  disturbed 
about  it,  as  we  see  in  the  press. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  Is  late,  and  I  shall  take  only  a 
moment.  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think 
there  Is  much  merit  In  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  in  support  of  his 
amendment  to  delete  the  $41  million. 
But  the  bill  before  us  is  a  bill  which  was 
worked  out  over  a  period  of  weeks  on  a 
give  aiMl  take  basis  and  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive at  this  stage  other  than  to  support  it. 


Many  compromises  were  made  in 
order  to  achieve  agreement.  This  is  the 
only  feasible  way  to  handle  difterences  in 
legislative  matters. 

I  myself  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
change  the  system  with  respect  to  aid  to 
impacted  areas,  and  I  agree  with  the 
President,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  something  should 
be  done  to  Improve  the  situation.  Some 
aid  to  Impacted  areas  Ls  required  but  the 
present  system  should  be  drastically 
changed. 

Mr.  JOEL£ON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOELBON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  believe  he  would  like  me  to 
welcome  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
his  side. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
he  Is  foredoomed  to  failure,  because  de- 
spite the  great  economizers  that  we  have 
here,  ther°  are  315  Members  who  have 
Impacted  areas. 

The  gentleman  does  not  have  them  In 
his  district,  and  I  do  not  have  any  Im- 
pacted areas  In  my  district,  so  I  am  going 
to  join  the  gentleman  In  his  great  states- 
manship and  support  his  motion  to 
strike  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  the  President  has  been  help- 
ing us  all  day  with  his  news  conference 
and  with  other  information  that  he  has 
put  forward  with  respect  to  Inflation  and 
the  rising  cost  of  living  on  this  partic- 
ular day,  and  we  want  to  help  him  now. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  glad  you  are 
helping  him.  because  after  all  you  are 
trying  to  strike  out  $12  million  from  the 
budget  and  adding  on  $41  million.  That 
Is  real  economy. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  point  out  the  difficulty  we  have  in 
amending  educational  legislation,  once 
It  gets  on  the  books.  Last  year  we  passed 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act.  We  just  agreed  to  the  Teachers 
Corps  money,  which  wUl  go  in  this  bill 
when  It  is  enacted.  There  are  many  fea- 
tures of  It  that  will  be  unwise  In  the 
future.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  amend 
the  bill. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  previous  ad- 
ministrations, as  well  as  this  administra- 
tion, to  amend  Federal  impact  eiid  to  re- 
duce the  aid  to  certain  areas  where  it 
should  not  go.  Mention  was  made  of 
Montgomery  County.  Md..  which  is  a 
prime  example.  Never  can  we  get  this 
done.  Never  is  the  Congress  really  will- 
ing to  amend  impact  legislation  other 
than  to  expand  it,  for  fear  that  the 
money  wUl  be  delayed  and  pass  the 
budgeting  date  for  the  local  districts. 

This  is  to  mc  an  indication  of  why  it 
is  unwise  for  the  Federal  Government 
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to  expend  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  without  thoroughly  study- 
ing the  measxire  before  we  pass  it.  This 
is  why  it  ts  so  unwise  for  us  to  fund  the 
National  Teachers  Corps,  poorly  drafted, 
no  study,  no  contribution  in  Its  develop- 
ment by  educators. 

Now  that  the  National  Teachers  Corps 
will  be  funded,  we  will  see  tliat  school 
districts  which  will  receive  this  90  per- 
cent federally  financed  Teachers  Corps 
will  be  asking  their  Congressmen  to  be 
sure  to  keep  that  money  coming  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  have  those  teachers 
come  to  their  districts,  just  as  they  ask 
their  Congressmen  to  continue  sending 
the  Impact  aid  money  whether  justified 
or  not. 

This  Is  a  vicious  circle  we  have  gotten 
into.  In  my  congressional  district  we  do 
receive  some  Federal  Impact  aid,  but  I 
think  it  Is  so  unwise  to  continue  It  as  we 
have  In  the  past,  that  I  am  going  to  vote 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  because 
we  have  much  better  educational  use  for 
this  money  than  we  do  here  In  the  Fed- 
eral Impact  aid. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Bow  amend- 
ment prevail,  so  that  we  can  at  least  give 
an  indication  that  we  vlll  not  continue 
to  provide  money  where  it  should  not  be 
expended  and  the  people  know  that  mis- 
takes In  education  legislation  In  the  fu- 
ture can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  to  strike  funds 
for  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

The  Impact  of  this  amendment.  If 
adopted,  would  be  disastrous  in  many 
school  districts  of  the  country.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  by  the 
action  of  the  House  In  defeating  the 
amendment  to  kill  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  appreciate  the  committee's  action 
in  providing  the  fluids  for  title  I  financ- 
ing under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

As  we  improve  the  breadth  and  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunity  in 
this  Nation  we  strengthen  the  entire 
fabric  of  our  democracy. 

I  feel  sure  this  bill  will  be  approved 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  thereby 
continuing  the  role  of  this  89th  Congress 
as  "the  education  Congress." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  appropriation  for  schools  In  federally 
Impacted  areas  was  acted  on  by  Con- 
gress last  year  we  had  been  assured  by 
the  Office  of  Education  that  the  amount 
would  cover  100  percent  of  entiUements 
according  to  their  best  estimate.  This 
was  clearly  set  forth  In  the  hearings  and 
reports.  TTie  schools  made  up  their 
budgets  depending  on  this.  They  had 
every  right  to  do  so. 

Then  in  the  closing  days  of  last  ses- 
sion this  Congress  amended  the  author- 
izing legislation  and  liberalized  It. 
Largely  because  of  this  tiie  appropriation 
Is  now  $41  million  short  of  being  suffi- 
cient to  cover  100  percent  of  legal  en- 
titlements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  has  a 
strong  moral  c<»nmltment  to  meet  fully 
what  the  law  entitles  tbese  schools  to 
receive.  In  many  instances.  If  we  do 
not.  It  would  actually  deprive  children 
of  education  they  would  otherwise  re- 


ceive, for  It  is  too  late  for  the  schools 
to  make  up  the  deficit  in  their  budgets 
from  other  sources.  I,  tt»erefore. 
strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  tills  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Bow  amendment  and 
in  support  of  H.R.  14012,  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1966. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  from  the  com- 
mittee's report  that  the  bulk  of  the  rec- 
ommended appropriations  is  largely  non- 
discretionary  in  nature;  that  Is,  most  of 
the  requested  funds  represent  manda- 
tory-type expenditures  to  cover  such  ob- 
hgations  as  matching  grants  under  the 
public  assistance  program,  veterans' 
comp>ensation  and  pensions,  and  the  Fed- 
eral pay  rate  increases. 

Some  of  the  recommended  appropria- 
tions, however,  are  obviously  discretion- 
ary in  character,  and  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions deserves  our  generous  applause  for 
including  them  in  the  bill.  Among  these 
I  would  cite  the  recommended  supple- 
ment for  financing  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-10,  the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y 
Education  Act  of  1965;  the  initial  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Teacher  Corps;  and 
the  suggested  $11  million  for  the  college 
library  assistance  program  under  title  n 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
But  as  an  even  more  praiseworthy  sug- 
gestion than  the  foregoing,  I  would 
single  out  the  recommended  supple- 
mental appropriation  In  the  amount  of 
$41  million  for  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts under  Public  Law  874,  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  segment  of  the 
federally  affected  areas  program. 

Ever  since  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1967  was  made  public,  the  program  under 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  has  been  a  good 
deal  In  the  news,  and,  I  am  sure,  a  good 
deal  In  the  thoughts  of  many  Members  of 
this  body.  That  budget,  you  will  no 
doubt  recall,  asks  for  a  drastic  cutback 
in  the  level  of  financing  under  both  of 
the  acta — a  cutback  that  would  amount 
to  about  $233  million  under  Public  Law 
874  alone.  Now,  although  I  am  opposed 
to  a  decrease  on  that  order.  I  realize  this 
is  not  the  time  to  discuss  It.  I  bring  It 
up  simply  because  one  of  Its  byproducts  Is 
most  germane  to  the  issue  we  have  pres- 
ently under  our  consideration. 

Stated  simply,  it  Is  this:  In  the  furor — 
and  I  do  not  think  the  word  will  prove  to 
be  too  strong — which  has  arisen  over  the 
requested  1967  financing  of  the  federally 
Impacted  areas  program,  It  has  been 
rather  easy  to  forget  about  the  actual 
1 966  financing  of  the  program.  The  able 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Po- 
carty],  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  did  not  forget,  how- 
ever, and  again  I  congratulate  them  on 
their  clearsightedness. 

The  unfortunate  situation  which  their 
recommendation  would  remedy  Is  actu- 
ally quite  simple.  For  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  Office  of  EducatlMi  estimated  that 
funding  In  the  amount  of  $347  million 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  all  school  dis- 
tricts the  full  amount  of  their  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  874.  The  Of- 
fice has  been  making  such  estimates  for 
15  years  now.  and  they  usually  run  pretty 
close.     Consequently,    we    appropriated 


the  estimated  amount.  $347  million,  to 
finance  the  progrsma  f  or  fiscal  1966. 

If  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874 
were  the  same  now  as  they  were  when 
the  Office  of  Education  made  its  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  1966.  the  $347  million 
would.  In  all  probability,  be  sufficient  to 
cover  all  entiUements  In  the  current 
fiscal  year.  That  4s  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress enacted  several  amendments  to 
the  already  much-amended  basic  legis- 
lation. Most  of  these  amendments 
moved  toward  liberalizing  payments  un- 
der Public  Law  874.  Most  notable  of 
the  changes  was  the  so-called  big  city 
amendment  in  Public  Law  89-313.  under 
which  18  of  our  largest  school  districts, 
Including  the  Dade  County  school  sys- 
tem of  Miami,  become  eligible  for  the 
first  time  for  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  amend- 
ments, the  $347  million  we  have  already 
appropriated  for  the  program  this  year 
will  not  be  enough  to  pay  full  entitle- 
ments. The  big  city  amendment  Itself 
will  call  for  an  estimated  $19  million.  A 
total  of  $41  million  in  additional  appro- 
priations is  required  if  entitlements  un- 
der the  amended  act  are  to  be  paid  in 
full.  This  is  the  amount  the  committee 
has  recommended;  that  is  the  amount  I 
sincerely  hope  we  will  be  able  to  agree 
upon. 

If  the  supplemental  sum  Ls  not  forth- 
coming, the  program  will  literally  be 
decimated.  "The  amount  of  payment  to 
each  eligible  district  would  have  to  be 
ratably  reduced  with  the  result  that 
eiu;h  obligation  entered  upon  by  a  dis- 
trict In  the  expectation  of  100  Federal 
dollars  would  have  to  be  met  by  than, 
somehow,  with  an  actual  payment  of 
about  90  of  those  dollars.  I  believe  this 
Congress  undertook  to  reimburse  the  lo- 
cal school  districts,  already  hard  pressed, 
for  the  Federal  burden  placed  upon 
them,  not  for  nine-tenths  of  that  bur- 
den. For  that  reason.  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  once 
again  for  their  action,  and  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  vrith  the  funds 
for  Public  Law  874  Intact 

GSNBIAI.   UlAVX 

Mr.  POOARTY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
at  this  time  for  a  vote,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

TTxe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise the  membership  that  there  will  be  a 
motion  to  recommit.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit will  Include  the  rent  supplemeiit 
program,  upon  which  I  wlU  request  a  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  a«k 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee 

May  I  Inquire,  sir,  If  the  provision  un- 
der chapter  EX.  page  18.  from  hnes  3 
through  9.  the  sum  of  $10,250,000  In- 
cludes a  claim  of  Melville  L.  Owlngs? 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  coiTect  This  claim  will  be 
paid  through  this  appropriation.  Other 
claims  will  be  covered  where  adjudica- 
tion ha^  been  taken  to  a  court. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  call  attention  of  the  Chair  to  page 
13  ot  Hou.se  Document  No.  414,  telling  us 
about  Mr  Owlngs'  claim,  that  there  are 
two  instances  involved  in  this  claim. 
The  larger  is  for  $9,544.  for  the  death  of 
5.935  turkeys,  when  low-flying  National 
Guard  aircraft  stampeded  turkeys  and 
they  were  destroyed. 

I  had  a5.5umed  a  turkey  of  this  size 
would  be  called  to  our  attention  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GrossI. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  turkey  Is  not  as 
big  as  the  one  dragged  out  for  our  con- 
sideration by  the  gentleman  frMn  New 
York,  who  earlier  today  urged  us  to  de- 
feat the  rent  supplement  program  and 
expand  the  public  housing  program,  as 
he  put  It,  European  style. 

Shortly  after  we  were  burdened  with 
this  advice  another  gentleman  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  «avp  us  a  graphic  description  of 
drab.  colorles.s  public  housing  which  he 
observed  Ir.  Ru.s.s;a 

If  we  are  to  f.nd  a  consensus  of  advice 
from  our  frlend.s  on  the  Republican  side, 
I  assume  It  is  that  we  pattern  socialism. 
European  style  west  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. 

Now  It  is  patently  clear  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  rent  supplement  program  Is  to 
give  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
the  tools  with  whach  to  solve  a  serious 
social  and  economic  problem — the  prob- 
lem of  Inadequate  housing  for  those 
among  us  of  very  limited  means. 

The  truly  troubles<">me  part  of  the  case 
of  the  geiitleman  from  New  York  was  his 
constant  warning  that  "integrated" 
housing  wo«aId  be  Inflicted  on  the  sub- 
urbs under  the  rent  supplement  proposed. 
Now  the  gentleman  did  use  the  words 
economic  integration  "  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  thrust  of  his  argu- 
ment. He  fears  that  undesirables  from 
the  slums  of  our  big  cities  will  be  thrust 
Into  the  suburbs  to  live  with  the  nice 
people  This  sounds  to  me  much  like  an 
echo  from  the  cave  of  the  winds  which 
was  the  1964  Republican  convention  In 
San  Francisco 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  ihe  House  without 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pas.^ 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  '.. 

Accordingly,  the  Con-..^.iitee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  HR  Ufli:'  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jime  30.  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 


port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  kEcoif  M rr 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  reconunlt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  Instruc- 
tions to  that  committee  to  report  it  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  line*  0  through 
22,  inclusive. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  moti(m  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand   the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question   was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas     190,    nays     198,     answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  40,  as  follows; 
[Roll  No.  48] 
YEAS— 190 


Abblit 

Davis,  Oa 

Jones.  Ho. 

Abemethy 

DavU.  Wis. 

Keith 

Adair    , 
Anderson,  Dl. 

Derwlnskl 

King.  N.T. 

Devlne 

King.  Utah 

Andrews. 

Dlcklnaon 

Komegay 

Oeorge  W. 

Dole 

Kunkel 

Andrews. 

Downing 

Laird 

Olenn 

Duncan.  Tenn, 

Langen 

Andrews. 

Dwyer 

Latta 

N  Dak. 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Lennon 

Arenda 

Ellsworth 

Lipscomb 

Ash  brook 

Erlenborn 

Long.  La. 

Ayres 

FlnxUey 

McCarthy 

Baring 

Pino 

McClory 

Bates 

Plsher 

Mcculloch 

Belcher 

Plynt 

McDade 

Bell 

Foley 

McEwon 

Bennett 

Port.  Oerald  R 

Marsh 

Berry 

Fountain 

Martin.  Ala. 

Betts 

Frellnghuysen 

Martin.  Nebr 

Bolton 

Fulton,  Pa, 

Mathlas 

Bow 

Oathlngs 

May 

Brmy 

Qoodell 

Michel 

Brock 

Grelgg 

MlnahaU 

Broomfleld 

Orlflln 

Mlze 

Brown,  Ohio 

Oross 

MoeUer 

BroylUll,  N.C. 

Orover 

Moore 

BroyhlU,  Vs. 

Qubeer 

Morse 

Buch&nan 

Oumey 

Morton 

Burton.  Utah 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Mosher 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Haley 

Katcher 

Csbeil 

Hall 

Nelsen 

OahlU 

HaUeck 

Olaon.  Minn. 

CsUaway 

HamUton 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Passman 

Chjunberlsln 

Hardy 

PeUy 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Plmle 

Clausen, 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Poage 

Don  H. 

H*bert 

Poff 

Clawson,  Del 

Henderson 

Pool 

Cleveland 

Herlong 

PurceU 

CoUler 

Hicks 

Qule 

Conable 

Hoiuner 

QulUen 

Cooler 

Hull 

Randall 

Oorbett 

HutchlnsOD 

Reld.  m. 

Cramer 

Ichort 

RelXel 

Culver 

Jarman 

Relnecke 

Cunningham 

Jennings 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Curttn 

JobiMon.Pa. 

Roberu 

Curtis 

Jonaa 

Roblson 

OagVM 

JooM.Ala. 

Bogera,na. 

JSE 
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Rogers.  Tex. 

Stafford 

Watklns 

Roudebush 

Stanton 

Watson 

Rumsfel/t 

Stratton 

Watts 

Satterfleld 

Stubblefleld 

White.  Idaho 

Saylor 

Sweeney 

White,  Tex. 

Schneebell 

Talcott 

Whltener 

Schwelker 

Taylor 

Whltten 

Selden 

Teague,  Calif, 

WldnaU 

Shrlver 

Teague,  Tex. 

Williams 

Slkee 

Thomson,  wis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Skublta 

Tuck 

Wyatt 

Smith  Calif. 

Utt 

Wydler 

Smith.  Va, 

Waggonner 

Younger 

Springer 

Walker.  Miss. 
NAYS— 198 

Adams 

Oonzalet! 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Addabbo 

Grabowskl 

OHara,  Mich. 

Albert 

Gray 

Oisen.  Montr- 

Anderson, 

Green.  Dreg. 

O'Nein.  Mass. 

Tenn. 

Green,  Pa. 

Ottlnger 

AnnunKlo 

Grlder 

Patman 

A&hley 

Griffiths 

Patten 

Asplnall 

Hagen.  CalUi 

Pepper 

Bandstra 

Hal  pern 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Hanley 

Phllbln 

Beck  worth 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Pickle 

Bingham 

Hansen.  Wash. 

PoweU 

Blatnlk 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Price 

Boggs 

Hathaway 

PuclnsU 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Race 

Boiling 

Hechler 

Redlln 

Brademaa 

Helstoskl 

Rees 

Brooks 

Holineld 

Reld.  NY. 

Brown.  Calif, 

Holland 

Reenlck 

Burke 

Horton 

Reuse 

Burton,  Calif. 

Howard 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hungate 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Callan 

Huot 

Rodlno 

Carey 

Irwin 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Casey 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Celler 

Joelson 

Roncallo 

Clevenger 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cobelan 

Johnson.  Okla 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

Karsten 

Roetenkowskl 

Gorman 

ECarth 

Roush 

Craley 

Kaatenmeler 

Roybal 

Daddarlo 

Kee 

Ryan 

Daniels 

Kelly 

St  Germain 

Dawson 

King,  Calif, 

St,  Onge 

delaOana 

Klrwan 

Scheuer 

Oelaney 

Klucsynskl 

Schlsler 

Dent 

Krebs 

Schmldhauser 

Denton 

Kupferman 

Secrest 

Dlggs 

Landrum 

Shipley 

DlngelJ 

Long,  Md. 

Sickles 

Donohue 

Love 

Slsk 

Dow 

McDowell 

Slack 

Dulskl 

McFall 

Staggers 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McOrath 

Stalbaum 

Oyal 

McVlcker 

Steed 

E<linondson 

Maodonald 

Stephens 

Edwards,  CaJlf 

Machen 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  La. 

Mackay 

Tenser 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mackte 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Everett 

Madden 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Evlns.  Teon. 

Mahon 

Trimble 

Pftrbstcln 

Matsunaga 

Tupper 

Farnsley 

Meeds 

Tuten 

Parnum 

MlUer 

Ddall 

Pascell 

Mlnlsh 

nil  man 

Felghan 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Flood 

MwMnan 

Vanlk 

Fogarty 

MoorbeMl 

Vlgorlto 

Ford. 

Morgan 

Vlvlaa 

William  D. 

Monis 

Walker.  N.  Hex. 

Fraser 

Morrison 

Weltner 

Frledel 

Moss 

WUson. 

Gallagher 

Multer 

Charles  H 

Glalmo 

Murphy.  111. 

Wolff 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Yates 

OUbert 

Nedsl 

Young 

Ollllgan 

NU 

Zablockl 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 3 
Conte  Pike  Tunney 

NOT  VOTINO — 40 


Ashmore 

BatUn 

Burleson 

Cameron 

Carter 

Cbelf 

Clark 

Colmer 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

PaUon 

Fulton,  Tenrn. 

Fuqua 

Oarmau 

So    the 
rejected. 


Gettys 

Hanna 

EUiys 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keogh 

Leggett 

McMiUan 

MacGregor 

MaUltam 

Martin 

Matthews 

MUla 

Murray 

03rlen 


O'Konski 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Benner 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Todd 

ToM 

Whalley 

WUIU 

wngbt 


motion    to    recommit    was 
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The  Clerk  armoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pike  for.  with  ICr,  K«ogh  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Hays  agalnct. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Caineron  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr  Rivers  at  South  Carolina  fen-,  wUh  Mr. 
Clark  agalnat. 

Mr.  Scott  for.  with  Mr.  Hanna  ag&lnst. 

Mr.  Jcmee  of  North  Carolina  fcr,  with  Mr. 
Leggett  against. 

Mr.  A£hmore  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Matthews  for.  •with  M*.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  McMUlan  for,  wltb  Mr.  Garmatz 
against. 

Mr.  Oettya  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  WlUis  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  MaUUard. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Cart«r. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  MarUn  of  Maasachusetta. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  KLDCZYNSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cameron! .  If  he  had  beai 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  With  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KaocH].  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "nay."  I  have  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  p€dr  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays].  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted  "yea." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas    269.    nays     122,    answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
(BoU  No.  48] 
TKAB— 289 

Adam* 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Andeiaon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayree 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Bates 
Beckwotth 
BaU 
Bec^y 
Blnt^iam 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUinc 
Brademaa 
Brooks 
Broomlleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroytoUl.  Va. 
Burke 


Burton,  Calif, 

Donohue 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dow 

CahlU 

Downing 

Callan 

Dulski 

Carey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Casey 

Dwyer 

Celler 

Dyal 

Clausen. 

Bdmondaon 

Don  J^ 

Edwards,  CaUf. 

Cleveland 

Edwards,  La. 

Clevenger 

Rllsworth 

Cohelan 

Evans,  Coto>, 

Conte 

Bvsratt 

Conyers 

Farbsteln 

Craley 

Farnaler 

Culver 

Famu^ 

Ctmntngham 

Fasoell 

Daddarlo 

Felghan 

DanMs 

Flno 

Davis,  Oa. 

Fisher 

Dawson 

Flood 

delaOatza 

FTigarty 

Delaaer 

Foley 

On* 

rot*. 

Dan  ton 

wuiiamD. 

Dtgga 

FTaasr 

Dlngell 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Oarmata 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

OUllgan 

Oonzalea 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Greem,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Orlflln 

OrUBths 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Waab. 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Belstoakl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Htingata 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif . 

Johnson,  Okia. 

Jonea,  Ata. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kaatenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Etrebs 

Kupferman 

LaiKtrum 

tiong,  Md. 

Love 

McDade 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
AdaU- 

Anderson,  HL 
An<lrew8. 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 

Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUi.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utah 
Bymea,  Wl*. 
Cat  ell 
Canaway 
Cliambca^laln 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
CoUler 
Conable 
Cooler 
Oorbett 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Ourtla 
Dague 
Davis,  wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 


McDoweU 

McFaU 

McOiaUi 

Mcvicksr 

Maodonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MUler 

Mlniah 

Mink 

Mize 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

NU 

O'Hara.  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  BClnn. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

PuclnsU 

Purcell 

Race 

Randall 

Bedlln 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Relfrt 

Relnecke 

Reenlck 

Beuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

NAYS— 122 

Dicklnoon 

Dole 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Fountain 

Freiinghuyaen 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gathlngs 

OoodeU 

Oross 

Orover 

Oumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Hn-long 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Komegay 

Kunkal 

Laird 

Langen 

tatta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 


Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tax. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhaussr 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skubltc 

Slack 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephana 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Swenney 

Talott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

lliompson,  K.J. 

lliompson.  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Uilman 

VanDeertln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watte 

Weltnsr 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

WtdnaU 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


McClory 

McCuUodl 

McEwen 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Krin«>itt1l 

Morton 


Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 


Whltener 

Whltten 

WUllams 


Wilson,  Bob 


Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

PeUy 

Pike 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reld.  m. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  na. 

Roudebush 

Bumsftid 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

SchneebeU 

Belden 

Bikes 

Smith,  Cam. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tbomaon,  WU. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 


Cederfoerg 


Utt 
NOT  VOTIKa— 38 


Hanna 

Bays 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keogh 

Leggett 

McMUlan 

MaoOregor 

MalUlard 

Martin 

Matthews 

MUls 

Murray 

O'Brien 


O'Konski 
Blvais.  a.C. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Scott 
Senoer 
BmlUi,  Iowa 
Smith.  N,T. 
Todd 
ToU 

WhaUer 
WUlla 
Wright 


the  following 


Ashnuirs 

Battln 

Btu-leson 

Cameron 

Carter 

CbtU 

Clark 

Colmer 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Fallon 

Puqua 

Oettya 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr,  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Cederberg  against. 

Mr,  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr,  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
CaroUna  against. 

Mr.  Cameron  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Ashmore  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
MacOregor  against. 

Mr.  Matthews  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  tot.  with  Mr.  Martin  ol  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  McMUlan  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  agahost. 

Mr.  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Dom  against, 

Mr.  ToU  for,  with  Mr.  Todd  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr,  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Benner  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr,  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr,  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Wright  with  .Mr.  WlllU. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kbogh],  If  he  were  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  CE33ERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INDIAN-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
at  a  state  dinner  in  honor  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Oandhl,  President  Johnson  added 
a  practical  proposal  to  his  tribute  to  the 
great  leader  of  India.    He  said : 

Tonight  we  mark  the  visit  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Oandhl  with  a  lasting  endowment  for 
the  benefit  of  Inquiring  young  minds  In  tbs 
Indian  nation.  May  we  launch  a  new  and 
imaginative  venture — an  Indian-American 
Foundation.     Such  a  F^uxulation — 

The  President  said — 
would  be  given  a  broad  charter  to  promote 
progress   In   all   fields   of   learning,   advance 
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science,  encourage  research,  and  develop  new 
teaching  techniques  In  farm  and  factory  to 
stimulate  new  ways  to  meet  age-old  problems. 

I  have  discuBsed  thU  idea  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlciilture,  with  oCQclals  on 
the  President's  staff,  and  with  responsi- 
ble persons  In  the  State  Department.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  Indian-American 
Foundation  is  a  worthwhile  and  promis- 
ing proposal. 

The  serious  problem  facing  the  Indian 
people,  as  with  those  facing  every  nation, 
will  be  solved  ultimately  by  the  applica- 
tion of  native  knowledge  and  determina- 
tion, not  only  by  financial  resources. 

This  Foundation,  dedicated  to  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  agricultural  prog- 
ress, will  be  a  way  of  achieving  such 
jolutlons.  I  heartily  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent s  idea.  I  triist  that  those  In  the 
Congress  whose  support  is  needed  to 
expedite  this  program  will  readily  give 
their  support  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Indian-American  Foundation.  It  Is  at 
once  an  organization  of  practical  signifi- 
cance and  a  symbol  of  cordial  relations 
between  our  two  nations. 


INDIAN-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
the  very  fine  statement  that  he  has  just 
made  with  respect  to  the  action  taken  by 
our  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  cfraclous  Prime  Minister  and 
First  Lady  of  India,  Mrs.  Gandhi. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  India  not 
too  long  ago.  Many  people  pointed  out 
to  me  how  wise  It  would  be  to  utilize  the 
accumulation  of  funds  there  which  had 
be*Ti  brought  about  through  Public  Law 
480  and  other  programs  such  as  the  food- 
for-peace  program  in  operation  in  that 
sreat  nation  This  Is  indeed  a  very  sensi- 
ble .step  by  our  Government. 

The  Indian-American  Foundation  will 
become  an  important  new  resource  in 
helping  India  attack  the  persistent  and 
vexing  problems  of  Illiteracy,  poverty, 
hunger,  and  malnutrition. 

It  is  aj:  Imaginative  and  sensible  plan. 

The  ?'ouMdauon  has  the  potential  for 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  for  the 
Indian  people,  at  minimum  cost  to  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  food-for-peace  program,  we 
have  sold  large  quantities  of  our  surplus 
food  to  India  for  Indian  rupees.  In  so 
doing  the  United  States  has  become  the 
owner  of  nearly  $300  million  in  Indian 
rupees,  most  of  which  cannot  legally  be 
converted  Into  dollars  or  other  "hard" 
curi-ency  This  accumulation  of  Indian 
currency  Is  far  more  than  is  needed  to 
carry  out  U  S  Government  purposes  and 
prograni.s  m  India. 

By  putting  these  funds  to  constructive 
use.  we  not  only  find  work  for  Idle  funds 
to  do  but  can  bring  a  fresh  approach  to 
India  s   problems  In   education,   science. 


and  a^culture  at  virtually  no  cost  in 
U.S.  dollars. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  that  educational 
and  scientific  development  is  vital  to  the 
growth  of  sound  economies  in  which 
every  natural  resource  is  harnessed  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Indian-American  Foimdation 
to  hasten  this  process. 

The  Foundation  will  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  finance  for  new  initia- 
tives in  education  and  science  and  for  the 
further  support  of  promising  projects 
already  underway.  It  will  support  indi- 
vidual and  institutional  efforts  to  supple- 
ment existing  programs,  both  public  and 
private.  It  will  encourage  pioneering, 
innovation,  and  diversity  beyond  the 
normal  range  of  publicly  supported  proj- 
ects. It  will,  in  short,  do  things  which 
the  Indian  Government  caruiot  under- 
take to  do. 

The  program,  while  details  have  yet  to 
be  worked  out,  will  be  aimed  at  unlocking 
the  latent  skills  and  dormant  resources 
of  this  keystone  of  democracy  in  Asia. 
The  program  will  develop  centers  for  re- 
search, provide  scholarships  for  higher 
education  and  advanced  study,  help 
establish  teacher  training  schools,  pro- 
vide special  skill  training  for  the  "edu- 
cated unemployed  "  and  provide  enlarged 
opportunities  for  American  and  other 
area  studies  and  research  in  India  and 
for  Indian  studies  and  research  by  Amer- 
ican students  and  scholars. 

The  program  content  will  reflect  the 
results  of  a  continiUng,  objective,  and 
systematic  study  of  Indian  educational 
and  scientific  needs. 

The  Foundation  can  contribute  much 
toward  furthering  India's  plans  for  last- 
ing social  and  economic  growth  and  can 
have  far-reaching  impact  in  improving 
the  lot  of  her  490  million  people. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  2iABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  last  night  to  be  among 
the  guests  at  the  White  House  dinner 
for  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India. 

On  that  occasion  President  Johnson, 
In  a  toast,  proposed  the  establishment  of 
an  Indian-American  Foundation  to  be 
financed  by  $300  million  worth  of  In- 
dian currencies  held  by  the  United  States 
through  the  sale  of  siu-plus  agricultiu-al 
products. 

The  President  is  to  be  conunended  for 
this  imaginative,  productive,  and  far- 
sighted  use  of  these  funds  to  aid  in  the 
progress  of  learning  in  India. 

The  Indian -American  Foimdation  will 
put  to  practical  use  funds  which  now  are 
lying  idle,  of  no  benefit  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  people  of  India. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  chance  of 
convertlrig  these  currencies  into  dollars 
at  present  or  in  the  foreseeable  future 
without  doing  grave  harm  to  the  Indian 
economy. 

To  leave  the  fuiKls  unused,  however,  is 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  all  concerned 
who  seek  that  all  available  resources  be 


put  to  work  In  the  interests  of  economic 
progress. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  chief 
objectives  of  the  Foundation  will  be  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion in  India. 

Last  fall  a  study  mission  of  the  House 
F\)reign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Far 
East  and  Pacific  visited  India.  The  re- 
port of  the  study  mission,  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
increased  emphasis  on  both  agriculture 
and  education  if  India  Is  to  become  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining. 

The  Foundation  has  many  advantages. 
It  will  not  require  repeated  or  continuous 
appropriation  of  funds.  It  will  operate 
on  the  Interest  of  its  endowment  and  will 
attract  donations  from  private  soiu-ces. 
It  will  have  no  Inflationary  effects  on  the 
Indian  economy. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Foundation  Is  yet  another  American 
contribution  to  international  cooperation 
and  institution-building,  based  as  it  Is 
on  the  uniquely  American  concept  of  the 
large,  independent  foundation  support- 
ing innovation  and  experimentation 
without  Government  support  or  control. 

The  idea  of  the  binational  foundation 
may  have  similarly  beneficial  applica- 
tions elsewhere.  For  example,  perhaps 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Special  Fund 
might  be  used  to  endow  a  permanent 
educational  foundation,  the  income  of 
which  could  be  used  to  assist  public  and 
private  education  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

A  similar  suggestion  was  contained  in 
the  final  report  of  the  Philippine-Ameri- 
can Assembly  which  met  last  month  In 
Davao.  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and 
which  was  attended  by  distingxdshed  citi- 
zens of  both  countries. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  toast 
last  evening : 

The  Journey  to  the  future  U  over  a  long, 
winding  road,  every  mile  tested  by  challenge 
and  doubt. 

By  proposing  the  Indian-American 
Foundation,  the  President  has  lighted  a 
lamp  along  that  road  to  the  future. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  OP 
1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
Imoiis  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1966,  will  today  be  filed  in  this  body. 
This  legislation  is  vital  to  many  of  our 
programs  and.  In  particular,  to  the 
declared  war  on  poverty.  The  bill  has 
enjoyed  Incredible  success  to  date.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true  because  it  is  an  equi- 
table measiu-e  for  all  concerned.  It  ex- 
tends the  coverage  of  minimum  wage 
protection  to  over  7.2  million  workers.  It 
further  raises  the  minimum  wage,  in 
gradual  increments,  to  $1.60  an  hour. 
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I  am  submitting  the  stunmary  of  pro- 
visions of  our  bill  so  that  Members  may 
analyze  Its  content.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  will  soon  meet  the  favor- 
able consideration  it  deserves. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  who  finds 
that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
not  quite  clear  and  he  has  any  questions 
about  them,  I  shall  be  happy  to  sit  down 
with  him  and  try  to  clear  it  up  for  him. 

The  siunmary  is  as  follows: 

SUMMABT       OF      TH«       P»OPOSB>       FAI«       LABOR 

Standakos  Act  Amendments  as  Rcpobteo 

BT      THB      COMMrrTE«      ON      EOTJCATION      AND 

Labok,  Mabcr  21,  1866 

1.  pxtyposk 

A.  To  extend  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection  to  certain  employees. 

Minimum  wage  protection  will  be  extended 
to  employees  in  the  following: 

Retailing,  Including  auto,  tnick,  and  farm 
Implement  dealerships; 

Construction; 

Laundering  and  drycleenlng; 

Transit  and  taxlcab  systems; 

Restaurants  and  food  service  establish- 
ments; 

Logging; 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  employees; 

Hotels  and  motels; 

Hospitals  and  related  Institutions;  and 

Federal  Government. 

Overtime  protection  will  be  extended  to 
employees  In  the  following: 

Retailing,  Including  auto,  truck,  and  farm 
Implement  dealerships  (excluding  salesmen 
and  mechanics) ; 

Construction; 

Laundering  and  drycleanln^ 


Transit   and   taxlcab   systems    (excluding 
operating  employees) ; 
Logging; 

AgriculturaJ    processing; 
Hospitals   and   related   institutions; 
GasollDe  service  stations;  and 
Federal  Government. 

B.  To  raise  the  minimum,  wage 


Employees 

Hourly 

Effective 

rate 

date 

Presently  covered  (20,600,000) . 

$1.40 

Feb. 

I.IW 

1.60 

Feb. 

1,1068 

Newly  covered  (nonfann) 

1.00 

Feb. 

1,1»«7 

(6,013,000). 

1.18 

Feb. 

1.1008 

1.30 

Feb. 

i,i»et 

1.4« 

Feb. 

1.1970 

1.60 

Feb. 

1,1971 

Agriculture  (484,000) 

1.00 

Feb. 

1,1967 

1.16 

Feb. 

1.1968 

1.S0 

Feb. 

1.1960 

Federal  employees  (66S  000) . . . 

1.40 

Feb. 

1.1967 

L60 

Feb. 

1,1966 

C.  To  provide  overtime  protection  for 
newly  covered  employees: 

A  newly  covered  employee  must 

receive  compensation  at  a 

rate  not  lees  than  1 14  times 

the  regular  rate  at  which 

he  is  employed  for  hours  of 

employment  In  excess  of — 

Effective  date 

44  hours  In  any  workweek Feb.  1.  1967. 

42  hours  In  any  workweek Feb.  1,  1968. 

40  hours  In  any  workweek Feb.  1.  1969. 

0.   KXTENSION  or  MXHUTDM  WAOK 

Estimated  distribution  of  nonsupervlsory 
employees  who  would  be  brought  under 
minimum  wage  protection  of  tb«  act  In 
1967  and  196S  by  the  blU: 


1 1                  [In  thousands] 

Industry 

Employees  added  to  minimum  wage 
ooveragB 

Total 
employees 
subVMtto 

1967 

1960 

Total 

Retail  trade 

Restaurants 

...»•    -    —     ....— 

I.IM 

300 

240 

1,471 

20 

SOS 

486 

60 

00 

78 

37 

34 

681 

666 

870 

346 
126 
36 

1.800 

426 

276 

1,471 

60 

BOB 

485 

66 

90 

100 

87 

M 

HI 

068 

•60 

276 

Hospitals  sod  related  Instituttons.. 

-■■■■■■■  ■  ™— —  -'  ■  -- 

1.471 

M  Isrellaneous  services 

Lmindrles                   . 

30 

349 
823 

488 

Transit  systems 

Agriculture  In  area  of  productloo 

Tazicabs 

— . 

e 

68 
90 
100 

Ccrttbn  ginning 

Construction 

Federal  Oovemment . 

H^~=""-"""-" 

37 
34 

2,094 
666 

All  other  Indnstrtes. 

300 

26.230 

Total 

6.288 

966 

7,243 

36,836 

Note.— These  estimates  do  not  reflect  coverage  of  employees  of  employers  providing  contract  services  fbr  the 
United  States. 


m.  Bxixr  sxcnoN-BT-sccnoK  analtsis 
Title  I—Deflnitiona 

Section  101.  Tips:  Provides  that  the  wage 
paid  by  an  employer  to  a  tipped  employee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  lncreaa«d  on  account 
of  tips  by  an  amount  determined  by  the 
employer,  but  such  amount  shall  not  exceed 
35  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate  during  the  first  2  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  40  percent  during  the  third 
fcnd  fourth  years,  and  45  percent  there- 
after. Directs  the  Institution  of  a  procedure 
for  reconsideration  of  the  amount  attributed 
ss  tips  upon  fippeal  by  the  unployee. 

Defines  "tipped  employee"  as  an  employee 
engaged  In  an  occupation  in  which  he  cus- 
tomarily and  regularly  receives  more  than  930 
a  month  In  tips. 

Section  102.  Definition  of  enterprise: 
amends  definition  oX  "enterprise"  and  "em- 


ployer" to  Include  public  and  private,  pro- 
prietary and  nonproprietary  hospitals  (ex- 
cluding Federal  Government  hospitals)  and 
related  Institutions  and,  also.  Institutions  of 
higher  education  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  such  Institutions  are  public  or  ixlvats 
or  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit. 
Further  amends  definition  of  "enterprise" 
and  "employer"  to  Include  public  and  pri- 
vate, proprietary,  and  nonproprietary  transit 
systems. 

Also  amends  the  definition  of  an  "enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce"  to  include  an 
enterprise  which  has  employees  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  fc«r 
commerce  and  which  (1)  during  the  period 
February  I.  1967,  through  January  81,  1969. 
has  an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  not 
less  than  9500,000,  or  la  a  gasoline  service 
establishment  with  an  annual  gross  volume 


of  sales  of  not  less  than  $250,000,  (3)  be- 
ginning February  1.  1969,  has  an  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  of  not  less  than  $260,- 
000.  (3)  Is  a  laundry  or  drycleanlng  enter- 
prise or  a  construction  enterprise,  or  (4)  is 
a  hospital,  nursing  home,  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  other  related  institu- 
tion (regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  hos- 
pital, institution  or  school  is  pubUc  or  priv- 
ate or  (^>erated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit ) . 
There  Is  no  dollar  volume  test  for  laundries, 
dryclesmlng,  construction,  or  hospital  and 
related  institutional  enterprises.  "Mom  and 
Pop"  establishments  remain  excluded.  In- 
dividual retail  or  service  establishments  with 
annual  sale*  of  less  than  $250,000  are  ex- 
cluded under  the  amendment  nxade  to  sec- 
tion  13(a)(2)    of  the   act. 

Section  103.  Agricultural  employees:  Ex- 
cludes from  definition  of  employee,  for  the 
purposes  of  computing  "man-days"  of  agri- 
cultural labor,  "the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or 
other  member  of  the  agricultural  employer's 
Immediate  family."  and  "any  Individual  who 
Is  employed  by  an  employer  engaged  In  agri- 
culture if  such  individual  (A)  is  employed  as 
hand  harvest  labor  and  is  paid  on  a  piece  rate 
basis  in  an  operation  which  has  been,  and  Is 
customarily  and  generally  recognized  as 
having  been,  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  in  the 
region  of  employment,  (B)  commutes  dally 
from  hlfi  permanent  residence  to  the  farm 
on  which  he  is  so  employed,  and  (C)  has 
been  employed  In  agriculture  less  than  13 
weeks  during  the  preceding  calendar  year." 
Defines  "man-day"  to  mean  any  day  during 
which  an  employee  performs  agrlcultiu'al 
labor  for  the  employer. 

Title  It — Revision  of  exemptions 

Section  201.  Hotel,  restaurant,  and  recre- 
ational establishments;  hospitals  and  related 
Institutions:  Re|>eals  the  minimum  wage 
exemptions  for  such  establishments  (except 
sesisonal  recreational  and  amusement  estab- 
lishments). Maintains  overtime  exemptions 
for  such  establishments  (except  hospitals 
and  related  institutions). 

Exempts  any  employee  employed  by  any 
retail  or  service  establishment  (but  not  em- 
ployees of  laundries  or  drycleanlng  establish- 
ments or  employees  of  hospitals  and  related 
Institutions)  which  are  doing  less  than  $250,- 
000  of  business  annually. 

Section  202.  Laundry  and  drycleanlng  es- 
tabUsbments:  RepesOs  mlnlmtun  wage  and 
overtime  exemptions. 

Section  203.  Agriculttiral  employees: 
Amends  mitUmum  wage  exemption  to  main- 
tain such  exemption  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees employed  by  the  same  employer  un- 
less such  employer  uses  more  than  500  man- 
days  of  such  labor  during  any  calendar 
quarter  of  the  preceding  year.  Members  of 
the  employer's  Immediate  family  are  also 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage.  Main- 
tains overtime  exemption  for  agricultural 
employees.  Including  livestock  auctioneers. 

Section  204.  Agricultural  processing  em- 
ployees; Repeals  minimum  wags  and  over- 
time exemption  for  agricultural  processing 
employees  In  the  "area  of  production":  re- 
peals minimum  wage  but  maintains  overtime 
exemption  for  employees  of  country  eleva- 
tors located  In  "area  of  production";  repeals 
minimum  wage  but  maintains  overtime 
exemption  for  cotton  ginning  employees;  re- 
peals minimum  wage  but  maintains  over- 
time exemption  for  certain  fruit  and  vege- 
table  transportation   employees. 

Amends  14-week  overtime  exemption  for 
seasonal  Industries  (other  than  agricultural 
processing)  to  require  compensation  for 
hours  of  employment  In  excess  of  10  in  any 
workday  or  in  excess  of  48  In  any  workweek 
at  1«4  times  the  regular  rate. 

Amends  exemptions  appUcable  to  agricul- 
tural processing  to  provide  for  a  single  14- 
week  overtime  exemption  for  processing  of 
highly  perishable  agricultural  or  horticul- 
tural commodities  In  their  raw  or  natural 
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he  Is  er.-ltled  to  much  commendation 
and  pradse  for  his  achJerements  and  con- 
tnbutlons  which  haye  gone  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

Of  special  note  haiS  been  the  constant 
.>u;jp<>ri  and  sustaining  encouragement 
of  his  graciiius  *ifp  and  I  am  proud  in- 
deed to  extend  my  kt  lUtade  and  appre- 
ciation u:>  this  vf!  V  f -e  couple  and  wish 
them  and  their  df^\r  ones  all  choteest 
D:rss!n?s  In  the  future. 

It  ;.s  mst  piesislng  that  the  Freedoma 
Foui.iiaii.  r.  ha*  chosen  to  extend  special 
rec.>-;:uti.,ir.  u)  t-'us  outstanding  young 
mar.  .v:.  '.a.-  -mse:  u'  e  United  States 
as  ilia  ad'jpccd  iariU  LcKj<*ted  at  Valley 
Forge.  Pa.,  the  forindatlon  is  a  truly 
unique  organization,  dedicated  to  Inspir- 
ing a  t'reater  appreciation  of  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights. 

Each  year,  the  fouiKiation  through  Its 
freedoms  award  program  singles  out  In- 
dlviduftlJi.  or^rar.ii'  iilons,  and  schools  for 
.=l?nlflcant  co!  tnbutlons  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  lif» 

I  am  hapty.  mdetd.  as  his  friend,  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Rene  Plchard  and  his  lovely  wife  and 
family  for  the  great  honor  which  has 
come  to  him.  and  I  wish  for  him,  and 
for  them,  many  happy  returns  of  these 
honors  and  continued  good  health  and 
much  success  and  happiness  for  many 
yars  to  come. 

I  have  to  Inchide  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks  Mr    Richard's  outstanding  win- 
ning essay:  'To:  All  Americana. ' 
T'}     Ai.L  AuaiouM 

As  a  natuxAUzed  Amcrlc&n.  I  h»Te  aome- 
thlng  to  say  to  many  native  Amertoans:  Tou 
bav«  no  idea  how  lucky  you  are  to  b«  Aioeri- 
can.  I  say  this  because  I  have  known  a 
different  way  of  Mfe. 

When  the  Nazis  occupied  my  native  coun- 
try. I  had  the  cholee  of  working  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co  near  Paris  or  ot  being  deported  to 
Qennany  a«  a  slave  laborer.  I  choae  rord 
and  there  heard  about  AnMrtca's  plenty 
and  freedom.  I  resolved  that  If  I  survived 
the  war.  I  would  go  to  America  myself.  My 
wish  was  granted:  in  1945,  after  many  dHH- 
culties,  I  arrived  in  New  York  with  my 
country's  delegation   to  the  United  Nations. 

What  trnpresaed  me  In  America?  The 
warmth  «  t.^  w.oich  Americans  of  an  social 
claases  rece.red  me,  an  unknown  foreigner. 
The  many  churches  ot  aU  creeds  so  crowded 
on  Sundays.  Complete  freedom  In  the  news- 
papers and  In  speech.  American  law.  by 
which  a  man  Is  considered  Innocent  tmtll 
proven  (r'.;:v  V^-  ,ry  parking  Iota  crowded 
with  worker^  -r-.r^  and  the  comfort  In  wblcb 
the  wcrkpr<  .;  "ti  The  dvtc  consdoitsneas 
of  SCI  nin::-  ruuiary  Americans  as  reflected 
la  charily  Oxives.  youth  organizations,  voters' 
leagues.  The  encouragement  given  educa- 
tion— Bcholarshlps,  part-time  Jobs  for  stu- 
dents, night  school  classes  for  adults.  (In 
my  country.  If  one  did  not  have  the  family 
hacking  to  attend  college  In  youth,  a  college 
education  wna  forever  ruled  out.) 

After  8  mr-.u.o«  In  .\merlea  I  felt  this  way: 
The  real  greauiecA  oi  America  waa  not  In  the 
m altitude  c.r  ».  ,-s  and  refrigerators  that 
American  tei-:  .t.  stills  turned  out.  but  in 
the  ideals  cr  "■  and  Justice  that  spon- 
sored the  yiMf  1  5^ribtJth>n  of  theee  goods, 
and  the  free  enjoyment  of  life  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  Certainly  tbeee  ideala 
bad  not  t>een  achieved  in  fuU,  but  Americans 
were  striving  hard  to  achieve  them;  they 
were  living  Ideals. 

Wanting  to  be  a  part  of  America.  I  found 
a  way  to  apply  for  citl*enshlp.  When  the 
Korean  war  t>egan.  I  Joined  the  Air  Force,  in 


order  to  aerre  my  new  country  In  unlfomi. 
I  am  still  in  uniform. 

The  Air  Force  has  made  It  possible  for  me 
to  get  an  education  and  to  develop  myself 
In  a  way  I  could  never  have  done  In  my 
native  land.  I  can  neyer  do  one-tenth  as 
much  for  America  as  America  has  done  tot 
me.  I  have  never  for  one  moment  regretted 
becoming  an  American.  My  only  regret  Is 
that  I  am  not  eloquent  enough  to  make  some 
native  Americana  realize  how  precious  are 
the  freedoms  they  enjoy  so  effortlessly. 

Our  freedom  are  not  something  we  can 
take  for  granted.  If  we  are  to  keep  them — 
and  to  extend  them  to  every  last  one  of  ottr 
citizens,  as  we  must  In  order  to  keep  them — 
we  will  have  to  work  and  to  make  sacrlQces. 

As  one  of  the  newer  citlssens  of  the  world's 
oldest  democracy.  I  think  our  freedoms  are 
well  worth  the  sacrifice. 


PROPOSED  INDO-AMERICAN  FOUN- 
DATION FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposed  Indo-American 
Foundation  for  education  is  a  lasting  in- 
vestment in  democracy — a  united  invest- 
ment with  a  country  whose  democratic 
roots  run  deep  and  wide  in  Its  history. 

The  people  of  India  and  the  United 
States  have  always  shared  a  sincere, 
abiding  tradition  of  freedom  and  dignity 
of  man.  In  the  United  States  this  belief 
can  be  realized  by  every  person  through 
our  unlimited  opportunities  to  learn,  to 
better  ourselves  by  our  own  choice 
through  education.  Constantly  there 
Eire  innovations  Ln  our  educational  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  to  offer  the  best  cur- 
riculum, the  best  methods — the  best  of 
our  society — to  our  children  and  our 
young  adults  so  that  they  can  know  true 
freedom  through  knowledge. 

The  Foundation  is  Just  this  promise 
for  the  future  to  the  inquiring  young 
minds  of  India.  It  is  this  promise  to  a 
nation,  which  believes  in  Its  obligation  to 
better  the  lives  of  all  Its  people  and  only 
In  fulfilling  this  obligation  lies  the 
strength  and  progress  of  the  country." 

The  Foundation  will  have  a  broad  as- 
signment— to  advance  the  fields  of 
science,  to  foster  research  and  techno- 
logical development,  to  bring  about  new 
teaching  techniques,  to  pinpoint  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  India  In  its  social  and 
economic  development  and  to  solve 
them.  It  will  leave  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  future  of  India.  In  so  doing,  it  will 
build  an  international  bridge  of  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  India  and 
the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  such  an  institution  is  a 
necessity  at  this  time.  India  Is  facing  a 
great  food  shortage,  and  unless  tech- 
nology soon  solves  the  gap  between  food 
and  population  the  country  Is  headed  for 
disastrous  problems.  She  must  have 
knowledgeable  men  aiKl  able  institutions 
to  solve  these  inunediate  concerns.  But 
she  most  have  men  and  institutions 
which  can  undertake  improvements  in 
geiieral  schooling,  fight  illiteracy,  break 


down  outmoded  social  barriers,  and  lead 
a  nation  in  planning  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  Foundation  can  be  such  a  center, 
offering  new  solutions  to  the  inunediate 
problems  of  technology,  new  directions 
in  the  broad  field  of  education,  and 
innovation  to  social  and  economic 
traditions. 

The  United  States  has  this  opportunity 
to  help  bring  about  progress  through  our 
local  currency  reserves  in  India.  It  Is 
not  a  matter  of  more  dollars  In  foreign 
aid.  It  Is  in  our  own  Interest — the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  progress  for  mankind 
which  knows  no  national  boundaries  and 
has  no  price  tag. 


UNIFORM  TIME  ACT  OF  1966 — 
CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  STAGKIERS  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(S.  1404)  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  dajrllght  sav- 
ing time  tn  those  States  and  local  Ju- 
risdictions where  it  is  observed,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMTTTKB    ON    MERCHANT    MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  806  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  &s  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  TTiat  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congreaa,  tlie  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  be 
compoaed  of  thirty-two  members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROPER  PROCEDURES  SHOULD 
GOVERN  IMPOSITION  OF  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker.  1 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CuiTisl  may 
extend  his  remarts  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  suid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22  in  a  letter  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  I  testified 
that  the  Export  Control  Act,  under 
which  controls  had  on  March  7  been  im- 
posed on  exports  of  U.S.  hides  and  other 
leathers,  does  not  contain  proper  con- 
sultative procedures.  I  outlined  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  even  the  meager 
procedures  provided  for  by  section  4  oi 
the  act  had  not  been  followed  In  the  case 
of  hides. 

Just  as  I  am  cotcemed  with  the  appli- 
cation of  export  controls  on  hides.  I  am 
also  coDcemed  with  the  manner  in 
which  export  controls  were  imposed  on 
UJB.  exports  to  Rhodesia.  "Hie  manner 
in  which  these  oontrots  were  promul- 
gated on  December  28.  1965.  under  the 
foreign  policy  authorization  in  section  2 
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of    the    1949   Export    Control    Act    as 
amended  last  year. 

Therefore  I  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  not  for  a  clarification  of 
his  legal  authority  to  impose  such  con- 
trols, but  for  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cedures he  used  in  applying  controls  on 
exports  to  Rhodesia. 

It  is  too  easily  forgotten  in  curtailing 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  that  we 
are  in  essence  cutting  off  the  foreign 
sales  of  VS.  businesses,  large  and  small. 
In  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
case  of  hides,  the  Commerce  Department 
took  action  against  UJS,  exports  which  it 
had  sought  for  several  years  to  Inten- 
sively develop  as  part  of  the  same  De- 
partments  export  promotion  policy. 
Then  suddenly,  without  adequate  con- 
sultoUon,  hearing,  and  public  noUce, 
the  U.S.  Industry  had  its  foreign  sales 
summarily  cut  off— cut  off  MteraUy  by 
Goveriunent  flat. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  Congress  has  allowed  con- 
trols to  be  placed  on  exports  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  way  the  Congress 
controls  Imports.  The  raising  and 
lowering  of  tariffs  on  foreign  goods  re- 
quires legislative  approval.  No  such  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  without  fullest  public 
consideration.  'Why  should  not  con- 
trols on  U.S.  exports,  which  can  have 
the  same  depressive  or  stimulative  effects 
on  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy,  be  sub- 
ject to  at  least  a  modictun  of  public  con- 
sideration? 

With  unanimous  consent  my  March  22 
letter  to  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
Subcommittee,  and  my  March  25  letter 
to  Secretary  Connor  follow  Immediately. 

Makcr  22,  1906. 
Hon.  W.  B.  PoAOB, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  o%  Livestock  ttnd 
Feed  Gmins,  Committee  on  Agrierulture, 
House    ol   Representative*.    Wojhinyton, 
DC. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman  :  1  have  received  notice 
that   your  Sulacommlttee   on   Livestock  and 
Peed  Grains  Is  holding  hearings  to  examine 
Into  the  matter  of  export  controls  on  cattle 
hides,  calf  and   skins  and  bovine   leathers. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  two  Important  aspecte  of  this  prob- 
lem which  are  of  Immediate  concern. 

First,  the  export  controls  In  question  are 
essentially  a  device  to  effectuate  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  using  artificial  mar- 
ket controls  In  order  to  bring  about  price 
stability.  The  President's  action  on  hides 
is  thus  directly  comparable  In  Intent  to  his 
action  to  rescind  price  Increases  on  alu- 
minum, steel,  copper,  and  cigarettes,  and  his 
attempts  to  control  prices  of  agrtcultural 
commodlUea  by  dumping  stored  supplies.  It 
Is  a  resort  to  specific  controls  to  contain  price 
rises  caused  by  the  Inflationary  forces  gen- 
erated by  administration  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  As  In  all  cases  of  resort  to  short 
term  expedients  which  benefit  a  particular 
sector  of  the  economy,  the  President  has 
damaged  the  opportunities  of  another  sector. 
Such  a  policy  is  both  bad  econcanlc  theory 
but  also  will  hurt  the  United  States  by  dimin- 
ishing the  contribution  of  hide  exports  to 
our  balance  of  trade. 

Second,  the  Export  Control  Act  does  not 
contain  adequate  procedures  for  consultaOon 
both  among  Government  agencies  legiti- 
mately concerned  and  with  domestic  in- 
dustries affected  by  export  controls.  Section 
4  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Export  Control  Act  pro- 
vides for  such  consultatl<MiB,  but  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  Implementing  the  leg- 


islative requirement  of  the  act  are  not 
speUed  out,  as  they  are.  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  consultative  procedures  under  the 
1963  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Adequate  con- 
sultative proceduree  are  lacking  in  pert  be- 
cause the  Kxport  Control  Act  is  not  subject 
to  the  Administrative  Procedxires  Act,  wlileh 
condtttoos  the  Executive's  use  of  most  au- 
thority delegated  to  it  by  Congress. 

That  even  the  limited  constilUtive  pro- 
cedures provided  by  section  4(a)  (b)  were 
not  foUowed  in  the  Imposition  is  clear.  I 
quote  from  comments  made  on  the  floor 
during  debate  on  export  controls  on  hides 
on    March    16    (CoNcaassioitAi.    Rxco*d,    p. 

6028)  : 

"There  are  a  few  guidelines  In  the  statute, 
however.  I  think  one  of  the  most  damning 
things  about  this  thing  Is  that  the  Depwt- 
ment  of  Commerce  has  not  even  abided  by 
the  few  guidelines  that  are  In  the  law. 

"I  refer  to  section  4(a)  of  the  act  which  I 
would  like  to  read.  If  the  genUeman  wlU  per- 
mit me.     It  Is  as  follows: 

"  "Section  4(a) .  In  determining  what  shall 
be  controlled  hereunder  and  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limited, 
any  department,  agency,  or  official  making 
these  determinations' — 

"And  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point: 
shall  seek  Information  and  advice  from  the 
several  executive  departments  and  independ- 
ent agencies  concerned  with  aspects  of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  and  operaUons 
having  an  important  bearing  on  exports.' 
"Now  the  record  shows,  because  I  have 
cheeked  on  this,  that  the  announcement  o< 
the  export  controls  on  hldee  was  made  cm 
Monday,  March  7.  The  decUlon,  IncidentaUy, 
apparently  was  brought  out  dxirlng  the  pre- 
ceding week.  The  State  Department  was 
consulted  as  of  the  date  of  Wednesday, 
March  2. 

•Tfow  here  Is  the  thing  that  I  am  parUc- 
ularly  Interested  In,  being  one  of  the  four 
cMigresslonal  delegates  to  the  Kennedy 
round  at  Geneva. 

•The  special  trade  representative  was  not 
consulted  until  Friday,  March  4,  when  he 
learned  about  the  extent  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  decision  by  accident.  He 
was  not  called  In  to  consult  by  the  Commerce 
Department  as  required  by  section  4(a). 

"It  w&B  then  too  late  to  influence  the 
decision. 

"In  other  respects  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  did  by  no  means 
consult  with  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments and  Independent  agencies  concerned 
on  the  aspects  of  this  matter. 

"Second.  I  would  j>olnt  out  the  other  stand- 
ard set  out  in  section  4(b),  If  I  may  read 
that  section: 

"  'In  authorizing  exports,  f\ill  utilization  of 
private  competitive  trade  channels  shall  be 
encouraged  insofar  as  practicable,  giving  con- 
slderaUon  to  the  IntereaU  of  small  business, 
merchants,  exporters,  as  well  as  producers 
and  established  and  new  exporters' — 

"And  here  is  what  I  want  to  «nphaslze — 
'a  provision  shall  be  made  for  representative 
trade  consultation  to  that  end.' 

"It  l£  my  vinderstanding — and  the  gentle- 
man can  perhaps  verify  it — that  the  industry 
Involved  here;  namely,  the  U.S.  hide  and 
leather  producers,  were  not  Informed  of  this 
actton  unUl  Friday,  March  4,  at  this  meeting 
to  which  they  were  called  by  the  Office  of 
Export  Control. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  Congress  had 
better  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  to  es- 
tablish proper  procedures  that  are  very  clear 
so  that  the  interests  of  our  domestic  Indus- 
tries and  all  concerned  can  present  their 
case,  have  rights  ot  appeal,  and  so  forth. 
None  of  these  provisions  apparently  exist, 
although  I  again  point  out  there  are  some 
general  guidelines  tn  the  law  right  now 
which  clearly  were  violated.     In  other  words. 


I  think  the  Comnierce  Department  acts  are 
Illegal.  This  is  Just  one  other  example.  I 
may  say.  of  this  administration  using  power 
that  It  does  not  have  and  not  following  the 
laws  that  are  established  where  they  might 
utilize  certain  powers. 

"The  wage-price  guidelines  is  another 
area;  the  use  of  stockpiles  still  another  to 
enforce  theoe  gulddlnee." 

If.  as  ttie  hearings  progress,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Uvestock  and  Feed  Grain  finds 
that  strengthened  procedures  are  necessary 
it  might  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency:  (a)  that  standard 
Federal  administrative  procedures  be  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  export  control  program 
which  Is  concerned  with  adequacy  of  domes- 
tic supplies,  and  (b)  that  further  amend- 
ments to  the  Kxport  Control  Act  be  made  to 
provide  consultative  procedures  and  safe- 
guards, and  to  provide  lor  adequate  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  confiultatk>ns  with  si- 
fected  foreign  interests  as  represented  in  this 
country. 

Sincerely. 

TnoMAS  B.  Ctmns. 


Masch  35.  1B66. 
Hon.  JOHM  T.  COMNoa. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  SEcarrART;  On  March  10  your 
General  Counsel,  Robert  OUas,  replied  to  my 
letter  of  March  1  giving  the  source  of  your 
authority  to  impose  oontroU  on  U.8.  exports 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  under  the  foreign  pol- 
icy authorization  in  section  2(1)  (b)  of  the 
1949  Export  Control  Act  as  amended. 

In  my  view  the  Export  Control  .'.cfs  section 
4(B)  (b)  does  not  provide  adequate  proce- 
dures for  consiiltatlon  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  domestic  Interests  direct- 
ly concerned  with  a  given  export  control 
action. 

This  lack  of  proper  consultative  procedure 
is  manifest  in  your  Department's  Imposition 
of  expoi  t  controls  on  hides  and  certain  leath- 
ers on  March  7  under  the  "short  supply" 
authorisation  of  the  Kxport  Control  Act.  I 
have  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
(Congressional  Record.  Mar.  16,  1966.  pp. 
6028-6029)  and  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  on  March  22.  the 
opinion  that  your  action  In  Imposing  export 
controls  on  hides  did  not  observe  even  the 
meager  procedures  prov  ded  for  In  section  4 
of  the  E&tix>rt  Control  Act.  In  the  enclosed 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Congressman  Poaox. 
chairman  of  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
Subcommittee,  you  vrtll  find  my  recommen- 
dation that  the  subcommittee  propose  that 
the  Export  Control  Act  be  made  subject  to 
the  standard  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
and  that  further  consultative  procedures  be 
speUed  out  In  the  act. 

It  Is  my  view  that  even  In  cases  of  the  use 
of  the  foreign  policy  and  naUonal  security 
provisions  of  the  act  fully  adequate  consul- 
tative procedures  should  apply.  These  pro- 
cedures would  require  at  minimum  publica- 
tion of  proposed  action  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, hearings  of  Interested  domestic  and  for- 
eign Interests,  and  fuU  consultation  with 
concerned  Government  agendes. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  have  an  accoxint- 
Ing  of  the  specific  ways  in  which  your  de- 
pertment  took  action  to  satisfy  the  requlre- 
menu  of  section  4(a)  (b)  in  imposing  con- 
trols on  expcs-ts  to  Southern  Rhodesia.  What 
agencies  did  you  consult  in  the  imposition  of 
these  contrtrts.  and  when  did  you  consult' 
them?  What  UB.  industries  and  other  in- 
terested groups  did  you  consult,  and  when 
did  you  consult  them?  Wbat  regulaUons 
have  you  promulgated  as  guidelines  for  the 
conduct  of  your  department  In  administering 
the  Export  Control  Act? 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B-  Ctwna. 
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EUROPEAN  INCOMES  POLICY  ?AILS 
TO  STOP  INFLATION 

M:s   REID  of  Illinois.     Mr,  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ml.ssj-jurl  Mr  Citrtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  placing  primary  reliance 
on  Its  wage-price  guideposts  to  hold 
down  mounting  Inflationary  pressures  In 
the  economy  An  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  23  by  M.  J  Rossant 
point-s  out — on  the  basis  of  Ehjropean 
p.xperience— the  futility  of  this  policy. 

The  European  experience  has  i,hown 
that  an  Incomes  policy  Is  more  effective 
m  holding  down  prices  than  In  restraln- 
ln>?  wages.  Where  unions  are  strong, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  resist  guide- 
posts  than  businessmen,  who  are  more 
sensitive  to  pressures  applied  by  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  result,  of  course,  Is  rising  costs  for 
businessmen  and  squeezed  profit  margins, 
which  ulumaiely  hold  down  the  level  of 
Uivestment  and  economic  growth. 

The  European  experience  also  Indi- 
cates that  when  labor  is  scarce  and  in- 
d'lstry  Ls  ov)erating  at  or  near  capacity 
the  Hu.depost  policy  is  rarely  successful. 
If  the  administration  follows  European 
practice,  it  will  try  to  strengthen  the 
guidepost  approach  by  moderating  its 
supposedly  voluntary  character. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  article  referred  to  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point : 

Ttmr   »o«   OinDCPo«T« — Aomintstkation   Ef- 
roRT    To    Cvrma    Waoxb    and    Pkicss    Bxmx 

f'M  INO    DimcXTLllMB 

(By  U.  J,  Rossant) 
The  Johnaon  admtnittration'*  controver- 
siai  at:«mpta  to  combat  Inflation  througb 
Iti  wage-price  g:uldepo«U  aMina  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  pattern  eetabllshed  in  Surope, 
where  experience  with  techniques  of  wage- 
pr'.ce   resiraia'.   have  a  long  and  checkered 

Mi3st  European  countries  have  not  been 
very  »ucce«Bful  in  applying  Incomes  policy. 
which  u  their  name  for  wage-price  gulde- 
poBta,  But  that  Isn't  stopping  them  from 
trying  any  more  than  It  Is  stopping  the 
Johnson  administration. 

The  administration  obviously  felt  that  It 
»"ored  a  significant  victory  In  getting  the 
R  J  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  to  cancel  the 
price  increase  It  liad  posted  for  cigarettes. 
I'-a  critics  trsinit  that  the  administration  suf- 
:er^d  in  even  more  significant  defeat  when 
a  New  Jersey  engineers"  union  refxised  to 
f.eed  pleas  to  moderate  a  wage  settlement 
with  contractors  that  far  exceeded  the  3.2- 
percent  guidepost   celling. 

The«e  contrasting  results  emphasise  the 
hlt-or-mlas  character  of  the  guldeposts. 
They  are  In  line  with  the  obeervaUon  of 
Allan  Sproui.  former  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  guldeposts  "mostly  hit  prices 
and   miss  wages." 

But  they  also  conform  to  the  European 
pattern,  where  prices  have  generally  risen 
less  than  wages  In  BrlUln.  where  the  trade 
union  movement  is  especially  strong,  wagss 
r.38e  by  over  8  percent  during  ths  last  12 
m  nthj  while  prices  were  increasing  by 
«tx)ut  5  percent. 
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A  Similar  trend  developed  In  the  Nether- 
lands, which  has  a  long  Involvement  with 
Incomes  policy.  Last  year,  wages  were  up  by 
10  percent  and  prices  by  about  6  percent. 
Like  American  businessmen,  those  in  Eu- 
rope seem  more  sensitive  to  pressures  than 
labor  leaders.  They  do  not  Uke  guldeposts. 
but  they  lUte  tangling  with  their  govern- 
ments even  less. 

Labor,  though,  is  prepared  to  resist  pres- 
sures bought  by  governments,  especially  in 
countries  where  unionism  is  well  estab- 
lished. They  feel  that  they  would  be  abdi- 
cating their  responsibility  If  they  accepted 
a  governmental  decision  that  sets  out  Just 
what  share  of  the  economic  pie  they  ars 
entitled  to  get. 

American  labor  union  leaders  have  much 
the  same  attitude.  They  refuse  to  abide  by 
the  3.2  percent  figure  set  by  the  administra- 
tion almost  as  a  point  of  honor. 

European  experience  clearly  suggests  that 
voluntary  restraint  on  wages  and  prices  is 
rarely  successful  when  labor  is  scarce  and  In- 
diistry  Is  working  at  capacity.  As  these  con- 
ditions werfc  not  present  in  the  United  States 
until  recenUy,  the  prospect  Is  that  the  ad- 
ministration's wage-price  guldeposts  face 
even  rougher  going  in  the  future  than  they 
have  to  date. 

According  to  Richard  MacNabb,  economist 
for  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products  In- 
stitute, the  guldeposts  had  "some  effect  In 
restraining  wage  and  price  settlements"  ear- 
lier but  have  now  "outlived  their  useful- 
ness." But  If  European  practice  Is  followed, 
the  adnUnlstratlon  may  well  decide  to 
strengthen  its  guidepost  approach. 

Britain's  Labor  government,  for  example, 
has  been  toying  with  the  establishment  of  an 
early  wamtag  system  that  would  compel  key 
unions  and  companies  to  provide  advance 
notice  of  siny  price  and  wage  changes  and 
would  provide  for  a  4-month  coollng-off 
period  Ijefore  changes  could  take  effect. 

Neither  British  industry  nor  lu  trade 
unions  are  entirely  happy  about  this  plan, 
but  the  failure  to  hold  down  prices  and 
wages  under  current  arrangements  make  It 
clear  that  the  guidepost  approach  must  be 
strengthened  or  abandoned. 

Tet  some  European  countries  that  already 
IMssess  machinery  for  advance  warning  on 
price  and  wage  changes  have  achieved  only 
scattered  successes.  Their  experience  Indi- 
cates that  restraint  cannot  be  effective  un- 
less voluntary  cooperation  is  replaced  by 
coercive  measures. 

Most  European  countries  have  been  able  to 
maintain  some  sort  of  voluntary  guidepost 
policy  only  by  making  their  yardsticks  fairly 
elastic.  They  have  given  up  attempts  to  use 
a  precise  celling.  Uke  the  administration's 
3  2  percent,  which  is  vulnerable  to  piercing. 
In  contrast  to  European  experience,  the 
administration  has  won  considerable  accept- 
ance of  iu  yardsticks  without  any  real  de- 
bate. But  If  It  seeks  to  strengthen  its  ap- 
proach by  some  sort  of  statutory  legislation, 
an  extensive  debate  over  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  guidepost  approach  cannot 
be  avoided. 

Here  again  European  experience  indicates 
that  debate  over  who  should  get  what  share 
of  the  national  pie  Is  unlikely  to  reach  firm 
conclusions.  But  debate  has  been  useful  In 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  need  for  re- 
straint and  In  making  politicians  aware  that 
they  cannot  rely  exclusively  on  voluntary  re- 
straint to  hold  back  Inflation. 


HJl.  13346.  TO  REGULATE  DEALERS 
OP  ANIMALS  FOR  RESEARCH 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton)  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
nilnoifi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
throughout  our  country  are  shocked  and 
outraged  by  the  abuse  and  stealing  of 
animals  by  certain  dealers  who  sell  them 
to  laboi-atories.  The  lead  article  in  the 
February  4  Issue  of  Life  magazine  gave 
photographic  evidence  of  the  suffering  of 
the  animals  from  starvation,  thirst,  long 
exposure  to  extremes  of  temperature 
confinement  to  crates  In  which  they  are 
so  tightly  packed  that  they  are  unable 
to  stand  when  released. 

The  Life  article  and  numerous  press 
reports  of  the  theft  of  animals  and  the 
arrest  of  dealers  for  cruelty  have 
greatly — and  rightly — increased  nation- 
wide Indignation.  They  have  also  in- 
creased the  public  demand  for  effective 
legislation  which  will  begin  the  reform  of 
the  inhumane  conditions  imder  which 
dealers  now  coUect,  hold,  and  transport 
animals. 

On  March  7  I  introduced  H.R.  13346, 
a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  dealers  In  a 
form  which  has  overwhelming  public 
support  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  dlstlngtilshed  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hklstoski]  and  six 
other  Members  of  the  House  are  sponsors 
of  the  same  form  of  dealer  legislation. 

The  measure  is  moderate,  workable, 
and  the  very  minimum  that  should  be 
considered  for  the  licensing  and  regula- 
tion of  dealers. 

But  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
on  March  ordered  reported  a  bill  which 
cannot  possibly  provide  what  is  needed. 
The  bill  ordered  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  Is  not  In  accord  with  the 
pubUc  wish  for  the  regulation  and  reform 
of  dealers.  Pollovsrlng  are  some  of  the 
glaring  weaknesses  which  render  It  im- 
acceptable  : 

First.  It  permits  the  continued  sale 
of  animals  at  auction  and  by  body 
weight,  a  method  of  sale  of  animals  for 
research  in  which  the  worst  abuses  occur 
and  In  which  a  great  many  stolen  and 
fraudulently  acquired  animals  change 
hands  quickly  then  to  be  rushed  to  an- 
other part  of  the  State  or  across  State 
lines  so  that  the  frantic  owner  has  no 
hope  of  recovering  his  animal.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  pending  deal- 
er bills,  from  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  first  blU  last  year,  would  ban  the 
sale  of  animals  at  auction  or  by  weight. 
Second.  It  falls  to  give  the  legislative 
Intent  of  the  humane  standards  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  promulgate. 

Third.  It  fails  to  require  bills  of  sale 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  theft  and 
fraudulent  acquisition  of  animals  by 
dealers. 

Fourth.  It  falls  to  require  InspecUon 
of  dealers'  facilities  and  transport. 

Fifth.  It  fails  to  call  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  dealers'  licenses  for  violations  and 
calls  for  an  Inadequate  fine. 

Sixth.  It  calls  for  the  licensing  of 
both  the  dealer  and  the  laboratory. 
Since  the  licensing  of  the  laboratory 
would  be  only  In  Its  capacity  as  a  pur- 
chaser, the  dual  licensing  is  unnecessary 
and  confusing. 
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In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  defi- 
ciencies and  lack  of  clarity  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  my  bill,  H.R.  13346  and  the 
identical  bills  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  HxLSTOSKi]  and  six  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  do  the 
following: 

It  would  license  dealers  only  and  re- 
quire laboratories  to  purchase  animals 
only  from  licensed  dealers;  prohibit  the 
sale  of  ftnimalR  at  auction  or  by  weight; 
protect  not  only  dogs  and  cats  but  also 
other  animals  whose  suffering  is  no  less 
than  that  of  cats  and  dogs;  provide  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  standards  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  promulgate  to  insure  the 
humane  housing,  handling,  and  trans- 
port of  animals  by  dealers;  require 
legitimate  bills  of  sale  to  prevent  the 
theft  and  fraudulent  acquisition  of  ani- 
mals by  dealers;  require  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  dealers'  premises  and  transport  of 
animals;  require  revocation  of  dealers' 
licenses  for  violations  of  the  act  or  of  the 
anticruelty  laws  of  the  States  and  caJls 
for  an  adequate  penalty. 

The  features  of  H.R.  13346  and  the 
identical  bills  which  I  have  Just  listed 
are  the  very  minimum  required  to  effect 
the  regulation  of  dealers.  Without  those 
features,  a  Federal  license  for  dealers 
would  do  more  to  protect  dealers  than  It 
would  to  protect  animals  and  the  owners 
of  lost  and  stolen  animals.  For  example, 
if  a  dealer  Is  licensed  but  not  adequately 
regulated  by  Federal  law,  it  will  be  vir- 
tually impossible  for  himuuie  organiza- 
tions, acting  in  their  law  enforcement 
capacity  by  enforcing  the  anticruelty 
laws  of  the  States,  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion of  a  dealer  for  criielty  and  neglect. 

It  speaks  well  for  our  country  that  the 
public  is  outraged  by  the  activities  of 
conscienceless  dealers  who  steal  and  mal- 
treat animals  and  insists  upon  legislation 
that  will  not  merely  license  the  wrong- 
doers but  will  correct  a  wrong.  The 
public  voice  on  this  subject,  which  is  re- 
flected also  in  the  press,  is  testimony  of 
the  fact  that  we  as  a  nation  are  mind- 
ful of  the  rights  not  orUy  of  mankind  but 
also  of  the  defenseless  and  Inarticulate 
creatures  of  the  animal  world. 

We  shall  be  acting  In  the  public  Inter- 
est and  In  the  Interest  of  Justice  and 
decency  by  refusing  to  accept  an  unac- 
ceptably  vague  and  permlasiye  measure 
and  insisting  upon  clear  and  mandatory 
legislation  in  the  form  of  H.R  13346. 

Under  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
I  Insert  In  the  Record  the  following  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  Saturday,  Marcli  26,  1866: 
Weak  Pct  Bux 

The  House  of  Representatives  apparently 
is  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  a 
weak,  almost  meaningless  bill  In  the  field  of 
animal  protection  against  the  vicious  prac- 
tice of  pet  stealing. 

Activity  of  pet  thieves,  tbstr  cruel  treat- 
ment of  animals  before  selTlRg  stolen  dogs 
and  cats  to  careless  medical  weareh  dlBlca, 
tias  t>een  exposed  by  national  magazines  and 
wire  services.  There  has  been  a  rush  of  bills 
designed  to  regulate  the  coDdltlons  under 
which  animal  dealers  and  laboratories  may 
secure  animals  for  experimentation.  The 
practice  Is  Interstate. 


Unfco-tunatdy,  the  House  Livestock  Sub- 
committee has  approved  a  bUl  sponsored  by 
its  chairman  (W.  R.  Poacx,  Democrat,  of 
Texas  i  that  is  permissive.  It  also  was  ap- 
proved by  the  fuU  Agriculture  Committee.  It 
merely  leaves  all  standards — and  presiunably 
enforcement — In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  TTnless  amended,  it  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  For  example,  it  does  not 
forbid  specifically  auction  sale  of  animals, 
"by  the  box"  transactions  that  rightly  in- 
furiate people  who  are  concerned  over  cruelty 
to  animals. 

It  would  not  be  a  case  where  this  Mil's 
passage  would  be  "something  better  than 
nothing."  The  Helatoskl  bill,  a  stern  meas- 
ure that  would  require  realistic  regulations, 
is  available.  To  their  credit,  Ohio's  Repre- 
sentatives ?'iuNCES  P.  Bolton  and  Robert  E. 
Sweeney  have  supported  the  latter  bill. 
Congress  should  pass  a  tough  bill  here. 


FREEDOM   OF  INFORMATION  LEG- 
ISLATION NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 

Mrs.  REID  of  Ullnois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  invited  to  address 
the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association  mem- 
t>ership  at  the  association's  winter  meet- 
ing In  Chicago  on  February  21,  1966. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  association  to  discuss  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  proposals 
to  be  before  the  Congress  in  the  p>ast  20 
year,  the  public  records  law  or  freedom- 
of-informatlon  bill. 

My  remarks  follow: 

FaEI3>OM-OF-lNrOBMiiTIOM    LEGISLATION    NEEDS 

yotJK  Help,  Congressman  Urges 

(NoTB, — Representative  Donald  RoMsrxLS, 
of  IlUnoks,  a  member  of  the  Moss  subcom- 
mittee, cites  examples  of  unjustified  govern- 
ment secrecy  and  describes  the  obstacles  fac- 
ing the  freedom  of  Information  bills.) 

Government  secrecy.  I  suppose,  is  as  old  as 
government,  and  certainly  no  one  would  sug- 
gest that  government  secrecy  is  a  problem 
that  comes  up  only  during  the  administra- 
tions of  but  one  political  party. 

Certainly  this  distinguished  group — above 
all  others — Is  acutely  aware  that  our  system 
of  government,  to  function  properly,  requires 
that  the  people  have  access  to  iziformation 
on  the  conduct  of  government  if  they  are  to 
exercise  their  citizenship  responsibilities  in- 
telligently and  thoughtfully. 

As  you.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  public's 
business  should  be  conducted  In  public  to 
the  extent  that  It  is  humanly  possible.  Only 
in  this  way  will  oior  system  of  government  by 
the  people  continue. 

The  problem  today  Is  really  almost  too  big 
to  define.  There  Is  no  way  to  detail  the 
literally  hundreds  of  Instances  of  govern- 
ment secrecy  or  news  manipulation.  The 
prol)lem  Is  a  serious  one.  as  the  following 
Illustrative  examples  will  show. 

DISCOSaiES    CmXDIBILITT     SAP 

Increasingly  in  recent  months,  you  have 
all  seen  comments  about  "credlblUty  gap," 
and  "crisis  In  confidence."  or  "truth  In  gov- 
ernment." These  are  not  my  phrases.  They 
are  not  the  phrases  of  the  opposition  party. 
They  are.  In  some  cases,  the  words  and 
phrases  of  government  officials  charged  with 
the  responsfblllty  of  executing  the  policies 
of  governnaent,  and  in  some  Instances,  they 
are  the  words  of  members  of  your  profession. 


I  Ikave  a  cUptptag  from  an  article  In  tbs  New 
RepubUc  of  January  29.  106S.  by  a  Mr.  Dea- 
kin,  and  In  it  be  says : 

"Th«  essential  veracity  of  American  Oov- 
enunent  has  seldom  been  a  prolonged  cause 
of  doubt.  Tills  is  why  persistent  charges  of 
a  cre<llbUlty  gap  In  the  Johnson  art  in  In  is  tra- 
Uon  nkerlt  examination. 

"A  great  question  of  the  credibility  of  the 
American  Oovemment  has  been  raised,  and 
a  great  crisis  of  oonfideztce  aaay  liuleed  be  at 
hand,  as  Ambassador  Arthur  Ooldberg,  our 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  ac- 
knowledged last  month." 

LOSS  OF  CONFIDBNCB  BSOWK 

He  goes  on  to  refer  to  a  public  opinion  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.  wherein  they  determined  that 
67  percent  of  the  American  people  today  be- 
lieve that  their  Ooremment  only  "some- 
times" tells  the  truth;  and  that  13  percent 
said  they  thought  that  it  "almost  never" 
gave  the  troth  In  oflUcial  statements  about 
Vietnam;  and  that  only  16  percent  said  they 
thought  that  Oovenunent  always  told  the 
truth.  Clearly,  within  recent  years,  In- 
creased Government  secrecy  has  resulted  in 
a  marked  loss  of  confidence  by  the  people 
In  their  Government. 

Tnstflnces  of  the  withholding  of  Infortna- 
tlon  are,  of  course,  not  restricted  to  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  Dealcln  goes  on  to  note  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  recently  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  ask  for  an  excise  tax  cut  of  about 
$4  billion.  The  President  spread  the  word 
that  thaX  was  not  correct.  The  press  secre- 
tary said,  "That  figure  bears  no  relationship 
to  any  declalon  that  has  been  made."  A  few 
months  later,  the  President  asked  for  a  cut 
of  »3i>64  bilUon  Instead  of  »4  billion. 

We  all  recall  the  situation  Involving  ths 
steel  price  increases  In  January  of  this  year. 

The  administration  seemed  to  want  us  to 
t>ellevs  that  the  whole  setUsment  with 
United  Btates  Steel  came  about  as  a  sort  of 
pleasant  surprise  to  the  President  over  the 
news  tlclters.  Even  after  the  settienaent  wes 
reached  the  press  secretary  told  reporters  be 
did  not  luu}w  "with  whom  any  of  tJie  steel 
conxpanles  might  have  met." 

He  said  be  did  "luiow  there  were  no  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House  and  no  meetings  In- 
volving White  House  oflftclals." 

QVOTES    RESTON    ON    BTKEL    CASE 

Mr.  Reston.  reporting  in  the  New  Tork 
Times  of  January  7.  19W,  stated : 

"What  Is  gener&ny  believed  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration put  severe  pressure  on  the  steel 
companies  not  to  go  along  with  Bethlehem's 
$5-a-ton  price  increase,  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Cabinet  discussed  what  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  administration,  and  that 
aU  this  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  Uie 
President." 

It  la  known  that  "Roger  Blougta.  ths  presi- 
dent of  United  States  Steel,  was  (In  Wash- 
ington) talltlng  to  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net—apparently Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara."  Beston  added. 

Then  there  was  ths  qusstion  relstlng  to 
the  price  Increaaas  and  stockpUs  sales,  which 
were  commented  on  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  NoTsmber  2.  IMS,  Here  the  admlnMxa- 
tton  vlgorotisly  Insisted  that  the  sales  fron 
the  Government  alumlninn  stockpile  wer* 
cocopletely  unrriatcd  to  Its  preasvre  to  bold 
the  line  on  aluminwn  prices.  Wb«n  th* 
aluminum  conyanies  sgrssd  to  refrain  from 
IncrsMlng  prless.  ths  threatened  sale  from 
ttM  BtockvUs  WM  wltlMlrawn. 


TA 

The  DeakiB  arttcle  also  stated  that?  "A 
couple  of  week  ago,  Meyers  admitted  that 
White  House  telephone  operators  were  taking 
reporters'  names  when  they  called  staff  lueiu- 
bers,  on  orders  of  Presidential  Assistant  Mar- 
vin Watson.     The  purpose,  Moyers  said,  was 
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t-o  measure  the  workload  of  th«  staff  and  ■«« 
who  D««ded  mora  or  f«war  pbon*  lines.  He 
ca.:«d  It  an  economy  measxire.  A  record 
simply  of  the  number  of  Incoming  and  out* 
going  -alia — not  namea — would  have  suiBoMt 
for  thl*.  however." 

An  article  In  the  Chicago  8un-Tlme*  of 
r>ecember  5  l^dS.  by  TtMCOMm  B.  BoM,  In 
which  he  reported  on  a  praaa  conference, 
quoted  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  saying. 
71;e  trouble  U  our  credibility  was  de- 
stroyed  ' 

Mr  Ross  sta-es:  "The  United  States,  as  this 
reporT.<>r  recently  learned  during  an  extensive 
trip  thrnugh  Africa  and  the  Ulddle  East,  U 
surrer'.ag  from  a.  crisis  of  credibility. 

Not  oniy  doctrinaire  leftists  and  neutrals 
but  even  those  who  consider  themselves 
fnen.^  of  the  United  States  have  come  to 
suspect  the  official  Bt«t«menta  of  the  VB. 
Govemaient. 

"They  nave  developed  an  uneasy  feeling 
ttat  iriformatlon  about  Government  policy 
1«  being  manipulated  In  such  a  way  that  even 
the  conscientious  citizen  Is  beln^  deprived 
of  the  rudimentary  material  upon  which  to 
brtse  an  Informed  opinion." 

SDX  arvxs  nuMi>LKa 

s:?ina  Delta  Chl  held  Its  annual  meeting — 
last  November  I  believe — and  Issued  a  report 
citing  the  Post,  OfBce  refusal  to  release  the 
names  of  the  hundreds  of  part-time  em- 
pioyeea  hired  during  the  summer  program  In 
ld«6.  There  w^s  obviously  no  exctise.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  security  problem 
involved. 

It  aeema  it  was  clear  that  they  were  with- 
held from  the  press  and  the  public  simply  to 
protect  the  porlt  barrel  politics  from  public 
view  The  efforts  of  the  able  Minnesota  Con- 
gressman. Ai.  Qtni,  finally  forced  disclosure 
of  this  Information. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chl  report  goes  on  to 
comment  on  the  Johnson  administration's 
efforts  to  defeat  the  proposed  Federal  Public 
Records  La*,  which  I  will  discuss  In  detail  In 
*  .Ti  '"ment 

The  report  also  cites  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment »  directive,  the  Sylvester  directive 
which  U  stlU  In  force,  requiring  all  military 
and  civilian  personnel  to  report  all  contacts 
with  the  press  to  Sylvester's  offlce  before  the 
close  of  businees  that  day.  Admittedly,  bow- 
ever.  thi.5  Is  not  as  sophisticated  an  approach 
as  Mr   Watson  uses  in  the  White  House. 

The  Sigma  Delta  Chl  report  also  mentions 
the  Increased  centralisation  of  Information 
releaaea  at  the  White  House,  and  the  In- 
creased aenslUvlty  over  leaks  of  InformaUon 
that  have  no  connection  with  national 
securUy  problems 

AOalCUX TUBAL   DeP-.'?TMMrr  CIJIKPS  uo 

As  I  was  leaving  Washington,  my  secretary 
cali«i  to  my  attention  a  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register,  Volume  XXXI.  No.  34.  for  Friday. 
February  18.  It  amounts  to  a  new  rtUe  or 
regulation  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
■ilture  involving  the  "clarifying  of  depart- 
mental procedures  relating  to  the  production 
and  dl.v-;  .sure  of  records  under  subpena.  or 
L<rder.  or  other  demand." 

Under  paragmph  (c).  title.  "Procedure  In 
the  event  of  an  adverse  ruling,"  an  adverse 
ruling  meanuii?  that  the  Department  la 
ordered  to  disclose  certain  Information,  It 
ci<ncludes  by  stauiig 

If  a  ".-lurt  or  other  authority  decline*  to 
8tay  the  eff.v  t  f  the  demand  In  response  to 
a  req-je«t  made  in  aocordanoe  with  para- 
graphs a  .  or  '  b  ^  of  this  section,  pending  the 
receipt  ,f  inatrjctions  from  the  agency  head 
r  Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  tbe  oOoer  or  em- 
p>'>yee  u^xin  «-h.>ra  the  'H'^anfl  ahall  hare 
been  made  sxijili  rejij^ectfuUy  ^t<i<'Htvf  to  pro- 
duce or  disfiose  Lh»  records,  material,  or  In- 
.' >r:jiation    demaaded." 


cmxs  nrvAus  sTAnvncs 

An  example  of  Government  misinforma- 
tion ooctured  on  the  eve  of  the  IMa  elections. 

8U  days  before  the  election.  Labor  Secre- 
tary W.  WUlard  Wlrte  announced  that  \m- 
employment  had  reached  a  3-year  low  during 
October  and  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
had  declined  by  3  million  since  the  Kennedy 
administration  took  offlce.  The  Washington 
Post,  on  November  8,  1962,  editorialised  that 
this  looked  Like  election  eve  partisan  politics. 

After  the  election.  Wirtz  admitted  to  the 
then  Chicago  Dally  News  reporter  and  now 
city  editor.  James  McCartney,  that  his  state- 
ment had  contained  "Invalid"  statistical 
comparisons  because  the  figures  were  not 
seasonally  adjusted  (Chicago  Dally  News, 
Dec.  12,  1062). 

Mr  Wirtz  also  said  that  "4.600,000  more 
Americans  have  jobs  than  when  this  admin- 
istration took  offlce  In  January  1861."  Again 
an  error  of  omission  was  made.  The  season- 
ally adjusted,  and  therefore  tbe  valid,  figure 
was  later  shown  to  be  only  1.224,000.  But 
the  corrections  were  not  made  until  well 
after  the  election.  This  Is  distortion  at  Its 
worst  because  of  the  great  difficulty  a  re- 
porter— or  the  public — would  have  in  at- 
tempting to  learn  the  correct  figures  and  put 
the  achievements  of  the  administration  In 
their  proper  perspective. 

GAo  ooctncDrrs  sxcaxcT  casks 

Even  the  Government  Accounting  Offlce 
(GAO)  has  documented  cases  relating  to  the 
Government  information  problem. 

In  a  report  dated  June  3.  1964,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  testified: 

"In  our  examination  Into  the  acctiracy  and 
reliability  of  selected  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
we  found  that  the  reports  contained  sig- 
nificant overstatements  of  the  number  of 
Jobs  estimated  to  be  created  by  accelerated 
public  works  projects.  We  found  also  that 
the  reports  contained  overstatements  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  actual  man-months 
of  work  created  by  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration approved  projects  already  under 
construction. 

"A  comparison  of  the  estimated  21,814 
man-months  of  work  reported  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  for  the  190 
projects  Included  In  this  review  with  the 
9,533  on-site  man-months  actually  worked 
on  these  project*  shows  that  the  estimates 
were  overstated  by  12.361  man-months,  or 
about  128  percent, 

"If  what  we  found  In  the  190  projects  Is 
true  for  the  other  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  projects,  the  66,300  on-site 
man-years  of  work  estimated  for  the  2,843 
projects  approved  by  the  Community  Facil- 
ities Administration  as  of  November  1,  1868, 
wotild  appear  to  be  overstated  by  about 
31,000  man -years  of  work. 

"The  total  number  of  man -years  of  work 
estimated  to  be  created  by  all  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  various  participating  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  of  November  1, 
1963,  was  93,400,  Our  examlnaUon  also  dU- 
closed  that  the  60,863  on-site  man-months 
reported  as  having  actually  been  worked  on 
497  Community  Facilities  AdmlnlstraUon 
projects  were  overstated  by  23,008  man- 
months,  or  about  83  percent.  Projecting  this 
percentage  of  overstatements  to  that  agen- 
cy's 1,228  proJecU  under  construction  at 
November  1,  1963,  Indicates  that  the  re- 
ported man -months  of  work  were  overtsated 
by  about  60,000  man-months." 

BTTCRWAui  camcnaa  PLAirra 
Probably  the  most  telling  criticism  of  the 
Johnson  Administration's  information  pol- 
icies has  come  from  the  saber-tongued  hu- 
morist. Art  Buchwald.  On  January  18,  1966. 
his  column  discussed  the  confession  of  Pres- 
idential   Press    Secretary    Moyera    that    he 


plants  questions  with  reporters  In  advance 
of  Presidential  press  conferences. 

Buchwald's  Imaginary  conversation  be- 
tween Press  Secretary  Moyers  and  the  Presi- 
dent said.  In  part: 

"Now,  what  we're  doing  at  this  press  con- 
ference to  faclUtate  matters.  Mr.  President, 
is  we're  putting  the  answers  to  the  spontane- 
ous questions  on  the  teleprompter.  There- 
fore, you  have  to  call  on  the  people  In 
order." 

"That  makes  sense.  I'd  hate  to  be  asked 
about  Vietnam  and  give  an  answer  that  had 
to  do  with  Lucl's  engagement.  I  did  have 
another  problem  last  time  and  that  was  the 
TV  lighU  were  so  bright  I  couldn't  see  the 
people  who  were  supposed  to  ask  me  the 
questions  I  had  the  answers  to. 

"We've  reserved  the  first  four  rows  for 
reporters  with  the  planted  questions.  What 
I  would  suggest  is  that  you  look  all  around 
the  room,  but  only  recognize  someone  In  the 
first  four  rows. 

"You  seem  to  have  covered  all  the  bases. 
Bill.  Have  you  planted  any  questions  I  can 
get  a  laugh  out  of? 

"I  gave  one  to  Sarah  McClendon  about 
your  beagles,  but  I  told  her  to  ask  It  only 
If  we  had  time. 

"Where  should  I  Insert  this  sentence  about 
my  belief  In  a  free  press  and  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  their  President  has  on 
bis  mind? 

"Between  the  spontaneous  question  on 
steel  prices  and  the  spontaneous  question  on 
Arthur  Goldberg's   visit  to  the  Pope," 

An  article  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  6,  1966.  by  Doris  Fleeson.  said  in  part: 

"News  management  In  the  Nation  s  Capital 
Is  currently  more  deliberate  and  sweeping 
than  It  ever  was  during  World  War  D  or  the 
Korean  period.  •  •  •  Before  the  wellsorings 
of  public  discussion  are  further  damaged  or 
dried  up.  the  Johnson  administration  ur- 
gently needs  to  recognize  that  there  U  no 
point  In  trying  to  win  the  world  while  do'ng 
Irreparable  Injury  here  at  home." 

n*     MAICZ     or     rXPKDIXNCT 

The  last  example  I  will  comment  on  be- 
fora  turning  to  the  specifics  of  the  proposed 
freedom  of  Information  legislation  Is  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  33.  1866.  which 
■ays.  very  simply,  "The  credlbUlty  of  the 
US.  Government  Is  a  precious  thing.  It  has 
been  sacrificed  too  often  In  tbe  name  of 
expediency." 

I  reallae  that  thU  has '%een  a  necessarily 
sketchy  outline  of  what  the  types  of  problems 
are  In  Washington.  As  I  have  said,  there  Is 
no  way  to  wrap  it  up  and  put  a  ribbon  on  It. 
It  U  a  day-ln-and-day-out  problem  Involving, 
at  various  times,  withholding.  manlptUatlon, 
and/or  news  misinformation. 

The  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information,  on  which  I  serve,  has  been  in- 
vestigating Instances  of  withholding  over  a 
10-year  p«1od.  These  Investigations  have 
resulted  In  thousands  of  pages  of  printed 
hearings  and  reports  which  prove  con- 
clusively—to  use  the  words  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee,  Congressman  John 
Moss  of  California — "the  unfortunate  fact 
that  Government  secrecy  tends  to  grow  as 
Government  Itself  grows." 

While  Government  secrecy  Is  not  new,  cer- 
tainly it  has  to  be  said  that  In  recent  years 
the  administration  has  been  particularly 
skillful  and  Imaginative  In  Its  use  of  secrecy 
and  news  manipulation  as  a  protective 
device. 

coNoaxas  mot  wtthoitt  FAin.T 
Before  I  proceed,  let  me  say  the  problem  of 
Government  secrecy  is  not  reserved  ex- 
clusively to  the  executive  branch.  Congress, 
and  this  Is  a  problem  which  concerns  ms 
greatly,  is  not  without  faiUt. 
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I  testified  recently  before  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congrees. 
Among  other  aspects  of  Congressional  reform, 
I  urged  an  end  to  the  Increased  trend  toward 
closed  committee  hearings  on  nonsecurlty 
matters;  secrecy  as  It  relates  to  the  fact  that 
we  In  Congress  continue  to  pass  major  pieces 
of  legislation  by  voice  vote,  so  there  Is  no  way 
the  people  across  this  country  can  know  how 
the  Members  actually  cast  their  votes.  We 
passed  a  bill  Involving  •IS  billion  with  no 
record  vote  being  taken.  We  passed  the  com- 
pulsory railroad  arbitration  legislation  by 
voice  vote,  to  mention  but  two. 

This  I  think  Is  wrong  and  clearly  un- 
necessary. „  *^_ 

Also,  there  Is  the  whole  quesUon  of  the 
disclosure  of  members'  and  their  staffB'  out- 
side business  activities,  as  they  may  relate 
to  the  problems  of  conflict  of  Interest,  which 
we  have  seen  cropping  up  in  recent  years. 
The  Congress  has  a  Job  to  do  In  this  area  If 
It  Is  to  change  its  Image  away  from  the  Bobby 
Baker  Congress. 

CALLS    LAW     TOO    VAOtJX 

But  the  crlsU  of  credibility  and  govern- 
ment secrecy  U  not  hard  to  understand  when 
one  understands  what  the  law  is  today. 

Section  3(c)  of  the  AdnalnlstraUve  Proce- 
dure Act,  which  U  the  Federal  statute  In- 
volving disclosure,  provides  that  "save  as 
otherwise  required  by  statute,  matters  of  offi- 
cial record  shall  In  accordance  with  published 
rule  be  made  available  to  persons  properly 
and  directly  concerned  except  any  Informa- 
tion held  confidential  information  for  good 
cause  found." 

That  covers  just  about  everything. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  so-called  public 
records  section  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  Is  not  really  a  disclosure  section; 
rather.  It  Is  a  tool  for  any  determined 
bureaucrat  to  withhold  Information;  and 
this  Is  exactly  how  It  has  been  used.  Note 
that  there  is  no  real  definition  of  the  words, 
"properly  and  directly  concerned,"  or  of  "for 
good  cause  found." 

QUOTES  CREED   BLACK 

As  Mr.  Creed  Black,  managing  editor, 
Chicago  Dally  Nevirs,  testified  for  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors: 

"One  of  the  lessons  that  has  become  In- 
creasingly apparent  to  us  in  experience  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  Is  that  too 
much  discretion  was  left  In  the  hands  of 
Individual  agencies. 

"Our  position  Is  that  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  and  the  other  laws  which  are 
on  the  books  have  been  Inadequate  In  one 
Important  respect,  and  that  Is  recognizing — 
writing  into  law — the  public's  right  to  know. 
Tbe  fact  Is  that  In  the  present  situation,  as 
we  see  it,  tbe  burden  of  responsibility  for 
public  knowledge  of  Government  aSalrs  la 
fundamentally  misplaced.  It  shouldn't  be 
up  to  the  American  public,  and  the  press  Is 
simply  their  representative,  to  fight  dally 
battles  Just  to  find  out  how  the  ordinary 
business  of  their  Government  Is  being  con- 
ducted. Rather,  It  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  employees,  who  conduct  this 
business,  to  tell  them." 

This  Is  what  the  records  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  shows;  what  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chl  organization  has  shown  in  Its  re- 
port; and  it  Is  the  problem  that  I  have  set 
forth  In  my  earlier  comments  here  today. 
The  present  law  Is  an  open-end  invitation 
for  Government  offlcials  to  withhold — le- 
gally— and  this  Is  how  It  has  been  used. 

FORTT    CONGEKSSMKN    SPONSOK    BOXA 

But,  there  Is  an  answer,  and  the  answer 
is  the  legislation  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  at  the  present  time  Is  pend- 
ing In  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information. 


It  was  drafted  because  It  became  Increas- 
ingly obvious  to  tUl  of  us  that  there  was  no 
way  the  subcommittee  could  fully  solve  the 
problem  by  attempting  to  deal  with  these 
matters  on  an  Item-by-ltem  basis.  There  Is 
Just  too  much  Government  today  Involved 
In  BO  many  aspects  of  everyone's  life  for  one 
subcommittee  to  police  It  without  some  basic 
statutory  provisions  to  assist  In  this  role. 

On  February  17  of  last  year,  this  effort 
started  with  about  20  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Today,  there  are  over  40  Mem- 
bers who  have  sponsored  this  legislation, 
H.R.  5012,  S.  1180.  and  Identical  bills. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  law  Is  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  agencies  to  "make  all  rec- 
ords promptly  available  to  any  person" — 
note  this  Is  "any  person,"  not  someone  who 
would  qualify  as  being  "properly  or  directly 
concerned"  necessarily,  but  to  any  person — 
and  to  provide  for  the  first  time  for  court 
action  to  guarantee  this  right  of  access,  with 
the  exception,  properly,  of  certain  specified 
categories  of  sensitive  Government  Informa- 
tion which  would  be  exempted  from  dis- 
closure requirements. 

ONLT    WHTTE    HOI7SX   OPPOSED 

The  hearings  were  completed  In  April  1965. 
Every  witness  who  testified  on  the  legislation 
testified  In  favor  of  It,  except  for  every  wit- 
ness who  was  sent  down  to  the  subcommittee 
at  the  request  of  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration, and  who  was.  In  fact,  employed 
by  the  administration.  Every  witness  who 
testified  for  the  executive  branch  was  against 
It;  but  every  other  witness  was  In  favor  of 
the  legislation. 

The  White  House  opposition  resulted  In 
a  stalemate  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year. 

The  executive  branch,  and  partlcxilarly  the 
Justice  Department,  has  been  working  for 
a  complete  revision  of  the  bill,  which  would 
have  represented  a  total  concession  to  the 
President  and  which  would  have  written  Into 
law  and  codified  congressional  support  for  ex- 
ecutive secrecy  under  the  concept  of  execu- 
tive privilege.  Clearly,  as  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chl  report  Indicated: 

"The  administration  tried  to  warp  the  leg- 
islation into  an  unlimited  authority  for  the 
President  to  establish  broader  secrecy  pol- 
icies." 

BILLS    BASED    ON    THREE    PRINCIPLKS 

These  bills  are  based  on  three  principles: 
First,  that  public  records,  which  are  evidence 
of  official  Government  action,  are  public 
property,  and  that  there  should  be  a  positive 
obligation  to  disclose  this  Information. 

Second,  these  bills  would  establish  a  pro- 
cedure to  guarantee  the  Individual  access  to 
specific  public  records  through  the  courts. 

Finally,  the  bills  would  designate  those 
categories  of  official  records  which  must,  to 
maintain  the  propriety  of  Government  and 
protect  the  Nation,  be  exempt  to  disclosure. 

Immediately  after  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
across  the  country  about  what  a  productive 
session  It  was,  and  as  I  look  back  at  It,  I 
would  suspect  that  a  great  percentage  of 
everything  that  was  Introduced  became  law, 
except  the  public  records  legislation,  the  pro- 
posals aimed  at  the  question  of  the  public's 
right  to  know.  The  only  conceivable  reason 
for  this  legislative  failure  Is  the  well-known 
and  well-publicized  White  House  opposition. 

ONLT     HOUSE    ACTION     REMAINS 

I  consider  this  bill  to  be  one  of  the  most 
critical  measures  to  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress in  the  past  20  years.  Only  House  action 
remains.  The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  a  Job  to  do  for  the  American 
people.  Hopefully,  It  will  act  promptly  and 
wisely. 

The  press  reports  are  pessimistic  on  the 
proepects  for  this  legislation,  attributing  the 
poor  proei>ects  to  the  strong  administration 


opposition.  I,  for  one,  am  still  hc^jeful,  for 
how  could  an  administration  which  claims 
to  be  interested  in  encouraging  the  partici- 
pation of  all  citizens  In  Government  stand 
In  opposition  to  this  legislation?  Why 
should  President  Johnson  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  for  example,  if  his  administration  is 
Intent  on  denying  the  public  access  to  trie 
information  It  needs  to  draw  informed  con- 
clusions? Why  should  the  administration 
have  any  objection  to  the  goal  of  assuring 
the  people's  right  to  know  about  the  conduct 
of  Government?  Why  should  the  President 
on  the  one  hand  speak  frequently  of  his  In- 
terest In  people  and  on  the  other  hand  deny 
those  people  their  constitutional  right  to 
Information  on  the  conduct  of  Government? 

On  Thursday,  before  I  left  Washington, 
I  called  my  colleague  and  friend.  Congress- 
man John  Moss,  the  able  chairman  of  tbe 
subcommittee,  and  I  discussed  this  legisla- 
tion with  him.  I  was  told  by  him  that  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  probably 
would  be  able  to  take  up  the  Senate-passed 
bill  and  pending  House  bill  by  mid-March. 

I  believe  that  our  subconunittee.  knowing 
the  memb««  on  It,  will  favorably  report  out 
a  sound  bill.  Then,  the  bill  would  be  before 
the  full  Government  Operations  Committee. 

At  that  point,  of  course,  it  Is  anyone's 
guess.  It  has  to  pass  the  full  committee, 
and  It  has  to  pass  the  Houes  of  Representa- 
tives.    And  the  administration  is  against  It. 

But  we  in  this  country  have  placed  all  of 
otu"  faith,  all  of  our  hope,  on  the  Intelligence 
and  Interest  of  the  people.  We  have  said 
that  ours  Is  a  Government  guided  by  citi- 
zens. Prom  this  It  follows  that  Government 
will  serve  us  well  only  if  the  citizens  are 
well  Informed. 

Our  system  of  government  la  a  testimony 
to  our  belief  that  people  will  find  their  way 
to  the  right  solutions  given  sufficient  infor- 
mation. It  was  a  magnificent  gamble,  and 
it  has  worked. 

DO  SOMETHING  ABOXTT  IT 

I  could,  In  closing,  rant  and  rave  and  talk 
about  the  free  press  and  free  speech,  and 
the  need  for  the  public  to  have  accurate 
information,  up-to-date  Information.  I  will 
not,  because  you  know  all  of  that. 

I  will  simply  say  that  the  people  In  this 
room — above  all  others — have  a  responsibility 
because  you  are  knowledgeable  about  this 
problem,  and  because  you  are  in  a  position 
to  do  something  about  It.  You  are,  at  an 
earlier  point,  aware  when  information  Is 
withheld.  The  public  may  not  be;  and  It 
Is  often  through  you  they  are  so  Informed. 
You  as  an  organization,  as  an  Industry,  and 
you  as  Individuals,  have  a  responsiblUty  to 
protect  the  public's  interest. 

CALLS    SECRECT    DANGEROUS 

Today  I  think  government  secrecy  Is  par- 
ticularly dangerous  for  two  very  Important 
reasons. 

First.  Increasingly,  government  Is  becom- 
ing involved  In  more  and  more  aspects  of 
every  citizen's  personal  and  business  life,  and 
so  the  access  to  Information  about  how  gov- 
ernment is  exercising  its  trust  becomes  in- 
creasingly Important. 

Next,  our  Nation  faces  a  communications 
crisis.  If  you  win.  Today,  people  are  so  busy 
bringing  up  families,  making  a  living,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  and 
complex.  As  a  result.  It  Is  that  much  more 
difficult  for  a  person  to  keep  Informed  and 
knowledgeable  on  the  great  national  and  in- 
ternational problems  facing  our  country. 
Without  government  secrecy,  it  Is  dlfflctilt. 
With  government  secrecy.  It  la  Impossible 
for  a  clUzen  to  become  and  remain  knowl- 
edgeable enough  to  exercise  his  responslblli- 
Ues  as  a  citizen  thotigbtfully. 
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■ATS    fV  BLIC    JCTTST    BT    HrCCATTD 

U  you  do  not  belp  Ln  tb«  public  education 
}ob  that  needs  to  t>«  done  ao  that  we  In  tbla 
country,  la  tbU  ••aaioa  of  Congreas,  will  m« 
ti>«  pa*6a,f8  of  the  freedom-of-lxLformaUon 
leifai  It.  )i.  -Lf  you  do  not  belp,  I  do  not  be- 
lie. I-  j.i.y.,r.e  wtU. 

I  A  .  ,.u  suggest  to  you  that  tbls  U  one  of 
tUe  moet  important  pieces  of  legislation  we 
have  seen  In  Congress  In  the  last  20  years. 
Certainly  to  your  Industry  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  bills 
«hich  passed  Congress  last  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  further  that  this 
problem  Is  as  important  to  your  industry  as 
ti^vertlslng  or  circulation. 

Thus  far  the  job  has  not  been  done. 

A    CUMR    RISPOICSIBII.rrT 

In  c'losln?  I  will  simply  eay  that  the  po- 
ll y-il  M-Raniyjitlon  that  goea  by  the  name 
of  the  rnl'^rt  States  of  America  oonaists  of 
no  fewer  Uian  150.000  governing  nnlta,  acbool 
boards  i-ons^^rvatlon  dlatrlcta.  municipalities, 
StAft^  ti.e  Nation,  and  so  forth.  It  is  op- 
eratwl  by  some  1  million  elected  offlcials. 
ranffini?  from  moequlto  district  trustee  to 
Presiden-.  and  by  some  6  million  full-time 
e.T  [  ;  >y»«i«  Our  Oovemment  Is  so  large  and 
»...  ?ompi:,at«d  that  few  understand  It  weU 
and  others  ttarely  understand  It  at  all.  Tet 
we  must  understand  It  to  make  It  function 
b«tt*r 

Aj  has  b^on  saM  the  power,  for  good  or 
ev::  of  th;a  Am^ri  an  political  organizattoa 
u  virtually  b^y  ir.l  measurement.  The  de- 
cisions which  it  makes,  the  uses  to  which  It 
devotes  Its  immenae  resources,  the  leadership 
which  It  provides  on  moral  as  well  as  ma- 
terial questioiu.  all  appear  likely  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  modern  world. 

This  n-seans  that  the  power  of  the  people 
la  virtually  beyond  measurement,  and  each 
of  us  AS  ntiaena — and  particularly  your  In- 
dustry with  the  truat  you  hold  of  major  re- 
sponsibility in  tjaia  area— have  a  clear  ra- 
sp. >n.'!i  !>;::•  v 


I'WO  ORE.^T  PROTEST  MOVEMENTS 
IN  THE   "-NTTED  STATES 

Mrs  OREEN  of  On>gon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
HoiLse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 

Ur.d  my  remark.s 

The  SPEAKEll.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon ' 

There  »as  no  objection. 

Mrs  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker, 
!n  recent  years  there  have  been  two 
Rreat  protest  movements  In  the  United 
States  One  Is,  of  course,  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  other  the  current 
protest  o\-er  policy  in  Vletnsim.  Those 
dl.ssentln?  from  the  prevailing  view  have 
had  their  arsruments  questioned  and 
challenged,  this  Is  as  It  should  be  in  a 
society  which  values  freedom  of  expres- 

But  In  addition  there  has  been  a  more 
subtle  and  far  more  insidious  form  of 
attack  that,  completely  ignoring  the  sub- 
stance of  the  protesting  argtiments,  at- 
tacks Instead  the  very  right  to  protest. 
Sometimes  this  Ls  done  in  a  crude  and 
blatant  way  by  equating  dissent  with 
treason  Such  p.x>p:e  evidently  believe 
that  "Whatever  is— is  right"  and  that  the 
highest  lcya;ty  one  can  give  one's  coun- 
try Is  nat  to  ILs  Ideals  but  to  the  oCOclal 
policy  of  the  moment. 

At  this  point  in  tiie  Rcooas,  Mr. 
Speaker  I  .\  ould  like  to  ^rtf.lmip  ^n  edi- 
t  .it;  r.-'>m  II. p  .N>w  York  Times  which 
gives  shji:  ihru:  to  the  "If  you  are  not 


wholeheartedly  with  me,  you  are  against 
ma"  type  of  attack 

COAUVai^^.M  <:itst78     DntOCKACT 

The  effort  to  separate  all  of  American  opin- 
ion OD  the  war  in  Vietnam  Into  two— and 
only  two — distinct  categortea  waa  aaalduously 
promoted  by  Oo vemor  Reed  of  Maine,  speak- 
ing at   the   White  House  the  other  day. 

It  seems  that  a  vast  majority  of  Americana, 
who  alone  are  patriotic,  "wholeheartedly- 
back  Preeidcnt  Johnson  on  Vietnam.  In  con- 
trast, says  Oovemor  Reed,  there  Is  "a  very 
small  number  who  participate  In  demonstra- 
tions, draft-card  burnings  and  so  on,  who 
represent  an  Infinitesimal  small  portion  of 
the  i>eople  of  the  United  States."  There  is, 
apparently,  nothing  In  between. 

That  is  evidently  Oovemor  Reed's  version 
of  cxirrent  history,  a  version  endorsed  In  a 
thousand  different  ways  by  many  otDclal 
sp>okesmen  and  their  unofficial  press  agenta. 
We  say  that  this  kind  of  nonsense  should  be 
stopped.  We  say  It  Is  a  gross  distortion  of 
the  actual  state  of  public  opinion  In  this 
country.  We  say  It  is  degrading  to  the  ideal 
of  American  democracy  that  the  moderate 
critics  of  various  aspects  of  administration 
policy  on  Vietnam  should  be  lumped  together 
with  draft-card  burners,  extremists  or  trai- 
tors because  they  do  not  go  along  "whole- 
heartedly" behind  the  President  in  every 
phase  of  Vietnam  policy. 

It  is  mere  Jingoistic  demagoguery  to  equat* 
dissent,  debate,  aiul  constructive  crltletaa 
of  the  Vletnameae  poUcy.  aa  Governor  Beed 
apparently  does,  with  the  extremists  as 
though  there  were  In  truth  nothing  in  be- 
tween. There  is  a  great  deal  in  between. 
There  are  pierfectly  honest,  logical,  and  pa- 
triotic reasons  to  question  the  way  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  the  overall  policy  In  south- 
east Asia  are  being  carried  out.  It  Is  absurd 
to  classify  such  questioning  aa  appeasement 
or  as  the  equivalent  of  the  scuttle-and-run 
policy  asked  for  by  only  the  tiniest  minority 
of  the  dissenters. 

The  Vietnamese  war  la  a  great  crisis  In 
modern  American  history.  It  holds  the  moat 
fateful  kind  of  poaslbUltles  for  the  future. 
Tliere  Is  a  wide  field  for  controversy  over 
methods,  tactics,  and  long-range  policies. 
Such  discussion  has  already  had  construc- 
tive reaulta  In  the  past;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  there  wtU  continue  to  be  room 
for  beoeflcial  argument  over  the  course  ot 
the  war  In  Vietnam  among  moderate  and 
patriotic  Americana  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
more  sophisticated  and  more  elusive  at- 
tacks upon  the  Ireedom  of  expression. 
There  Is,  for  example,  the  expert  theory 
which  implies  tiaat  anyone  not  engaged 
in  policymaking  is  not  fully  Informed 
and  therefore  unqualified  to  criticize  ofB- 
clal  policy.  There  Is  also  the  compart- 
ment theory  of  citizenship  wliich  says 
students  should  study,  teachers  should 
teach,  ministers  can  preach — but  only  In 
their  own  parish — and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  it  is  all  right  to  theorize  about  the 
great  issues  of  the  day  and  to  form  opin- 
ions but  It  is  not  all  right  to  make  one's 
views  meanlngftil  in  the  real  world. 

Fortunately  there  have  always  been 
those  among  us  who  are  not  content  with 
an  abstract  defense  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. They  have  interpreted  literally  the 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution  and  re- 
sponded to  the  promptings  of  conscience 
which  bid  them  be  Involved  with  man- 
kind. In  recent  days  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  speech  given  by  Theo- 
dore Sorensen  honoring  one  such  man. 
Father  Richard  Morrlsroe.  who  believed 
that  freedom  was  his  responsibility.    He 


Is  dead  now,  having  been  gunned  down 
in  his  liatlve  land  for  trying  to  make  the 
promises  of  that  land  real  to  all  Its  in- 
habitants. But  Mr.  Sorensen  has  elo- 
quently defended  Father  MorrLsroe's  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  Ideals  of  his 
faith  and  of  his  nation  from  the  attack 
of  those  who  subscribe  to  the  "compart- 
ment" theory  of  a  citizen's  responsibility. 
For  as  Mr.  Sorensen  said : 

The  UrUted  Statea  of  America  Is  not  so 
rich  In  Intellectual  and  inspirational  lead- 
ership, or  so  certain  ot  Its  course  In  the 
world,  or  so  perfect  In  the  treatment  of  Its 
citizens,  that  it  can  afford  the  suppression 
or  repression  of  any  thoughtftil  view  or 
voice — and  that  incltides  the  views  and 
voices  of  our  preachers  as  weU  aa  our 
teachers,  editors,  authors,  and  others.  We 
cannot  afford  to  listen  merely  to  spokesmen 
for  the  state  and  the  status  quo,  for  the  com- 
fortable and  the  conformed.  We  have 
enough  tlnUdity  and  stupidity  In  our  ranks 
without  saying  "Sit  down"  to  the  Richard 
Morrlsroes  of  this  world  who  are  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  permission  to 
Include  at  this  point  in  the  Comgkxs- 
siONAL  Record  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Soren- 
sen's  speech,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  16,  1966,  edition  of  the  Christian 
Century: 

Lkt  No  Dbxtm  Bk  tiwrLxa 
(An  address  delivered  by  Theodore  C.  Soren- 
sen. February  22  at  the  Chicago  Catholic 
Interracial  Council 's  John  F.  Kennedy 
Award  dinner  honoring  Father  Richard  F. 
Morrlsroe) 

(NoT«. — Mr.  Sorensen,  special  counsel  to 
the  late  President  ICennedy,  Is  an  attorney 
with  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Paul,  Weiss, 
Rlfklnd,  Wharton,  and  Oarrtson.) 

We  honor  tonight  with  words  a  man  whose 
deeds  have  done  honor  to  us  all.  In  an  age 
still  riddled  with  complacency  Father  Rich- 
ard Morrlsroe  showed  conviction.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  he  had  courage.  Encoun- 
tering hate,  ha  responded  with  love.  To  those 
with  malice  he  offered  charity,  and  for  seek- 
ing peace  he  suffered  violence. 

John  Kennedy,  for  whom  this  award  U 
Justly  named,  would  have  approved  of  its  be- 
ing conferred  up>on  Father  Morrlaroe — not  be- 
cause they  were  both  CathoUcs  but  because 
they  both  deeplaed  injtistlcc  and  defied  In- 
actioo,  not  because  they  were  both  gunned 
down  In  the  course  of  duty  but  because  they 
both  believed  that  "one  man  can  make  a  dif- 
ference and  every  man  ought  to  try."  John 
Kennedy  went  to  Dallas,  Tez.,  and  Richard 
Morrlsroe  went  to  Hayneville,  Ala.,  not  In  an 
act  of  bravado  or  a  gesture  of  defiance  but 
on  missions  of  reconciliation. 

"A  man  doee  what  he  must,"  wrote  the  au- 
thor of  "Profiles  In  Courage,"  "in  spite  of  per- 
sonal consequences.  In  spite  of  •  •  •  dan- 
gers— and  that  is  the  basis  of  all  human 
morality."  Clearly,  President  Kennedy  would 
have  saluted  Richard  Morrlsroe  as  another 
profile  in  courage. 

X 
But,  of  course,  not  everyone  has — not  even 
all  thoae  who  deplored  the  violence  that  be- 
fell him.  While  Father  Morrlsroe  lay  crlU- 
caUy  wounded  in  a  Baptist  hospital  where 
nuns  came  to  pray  for  his  life,  while  black 
men  north  and  south  offered  tears  for  this 
white  man's  recovery,  while  Father  Morris- 
roe's  friend  and  comptanlon,  the  young  semi- 
narian Jonathan  Daniels,  lay  dead  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  same  diotgtm  assault,  the  county 
•oUcltor  la  Hayneville  was  quoted  as  saying 
to  a  reporter,  In  tones  clearly  shared  by  moet 
of  his  constltaeots :  "If  they  hsd  been  tend- 
ing to  their  own  bualnes,  like  I  tend  to  mine, 
they'd  be  living  and  enjoying  themselves 
today." 
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If  they  had  been  tending  to  their  own 
business — If  they,  in  short,  had  been  back 
m  their  own  pulpits  in  their  own  cities — if 
they  had  only  accepted  the  common  notion 
that  a  preacher's  business  is  but  to  preach — 
then  everything  would  have  been  all  right. 
That  doctrine,  I  regret  to  say.  has  not  been 
applied  to  Father  Morrlsroe  alone,  nor  has  it 
been  expressed  by  southern  racists  alone. 
It  has  been  increasingly  applied  to  that  In- 
creasing number  of  clergymen  of  all  faiths 
who  have  chosen  to  engage  In  direct  action 
on  behalf  of  clvU  rights  la  the  North,  or 
peace  In  Vietnam,  or  better  treatment  for 
the  poor.  It  has  been  expressed  by  business- 
men and  by  bishops,  by  politicians,  and 
professors,  by  fellow  clergymen,  and  com- 
municants. It  underlies  a  growing  debate 
in  this  Nation's  churches  today,  from  Al- 
bany to  Sacramento,  from  Milwaukee  to 
Mississippi. 

That  debate  Is  not  confined  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  many  assert.  The  issue  may 
be  newer  to  most  Catholics.  Their  tradi- 
tional concepts  may  be  more  sharply  ex- 
posed. But  clergymen  of  other  faiths  have 
also  been  warned  or  forced  to  cease  and 
desist  their  social  action  activities — warned 
or  forced  by  their  superiors,  by  their  finan- 
cial 8upp>orters,  by  their  trustees,  or  by  their 
congregations.  "In  the  past,"  said  Robert 
McAfee  Brown,  a  leading  Protestant  observ- 
er, "controversial  ministers  were  burned. 
Now  they  Just  get  fired."  Clergymen  of  aU 
faiths  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama  de- 
nounced what  they  called  the  "outside  in- 
tervention" of  their  northern  colleagues. 
Protestant  ministers  In  California  have  bit- 
terly assailed  those  taking  part  In  a  local 
agricultural  strike.  And  one  of  the  most 
famous  Protestant  preachers  had  chlded  his 
fellow  pastors  for  "going  far  beyond  the  Ten 
Commandments." 

In  a  sense  they  have.  Particularly  since  a 
man  named  Kennedy  In  1963  and  a  place 
called  Selma  in  1965  galvanized  them  into 
action  on  civU  rights,  more  and  more  clergy- 
men— and  nuns — have  been  found  in  picket 
lines,  in  protest  marches.  In  the  organization 
of  boycotts,  and  even  in  jail.  They  have 
expressed  a  concern  over  Vietnam  that  goes 
far  beyond  traditional  religious  pacifism. 
They  have  encouraged  strikes  by  the  under- 
paid and  demonstrations  by  the  under- 
privileged. They  have  stirred  division  and 
dissension  In  their  own  churches  and  com- 
munities, embarrassed  established  business 
and  political  Interests,  involved  themselves 
In  Issues  not  traditionally  or  directly  related 
by  most  people  to  the  Okiepel  and  subjected 
themselves  to  Indignity  and  humiliation.  It 
Is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  some  of 
them — not  all,  not  even  most,  but  some  of 
them — have  been  silenced  without  explana- 
tion, or  driven  from  their  pulpits,  or  shipped 
out  of  the  country,  or  forced  to  cancel  speak- 
ing engagements,  or  opposed  as  outsiders  by 
local  clerics,  or  denied  the  funds  they  needed 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  their  churches  and 
church  schools. 

The  meaning  of  this  debate  for  our 
churches  has  been  weighed  In  the  religious 
press  and  by  clergymen  concerned  over  these 
negations — particularly  In  some  parte  of  the 
Catholic  press.  Including  an  excellent  recent 
Issue  of  Ave  Maria  magazine.  But  I  speak 
tonight  because  I  believe  It  Is  time  that  some- 
one who  Is  not  a  Catholic  or  s  clergyman  was 
heard  on  this  Issue.  I  think  It  Is  time  that 
we  weighed  the  effects  of  sueb  repression  not 
only  on  the  church  but  on  the  country.  I 
leave  to  theologians  (and  to  more  regular 
churchgoers)  the  question  of  a  clerg3rman's 
obligations  to  his  superiors.  I  am  talking 
about  his  obligations  to  his  country. 

No  man  has  been  more  ccmcemed  than  I, 
after  my  expteriences  in  the  campaign  of  1960. 
about  the  appropriate  role  of  clergymen  in 
public  affairs — but  no  man  la  more  concerned 
than  I  today  about  the  dlasstrously  narrow 
limits  which  have  been  placed  on  that  role 
In  some  quarters. 


The  United  States  of  America  Is  not  so 
rich  In  Intellectual  and  Inspirational  leader- 
ship, or  so  certain  of  its  cotirse  in  the  world, 
or  so  perfect  in  the  treatment  of  its  citizens, 
that  it  can  afford  the  suppression  or  repres- 
sion of  any  thoughtful  view  or  voice — and 
that  Includes  the  views  and  voices  of  our 
preachers  as  well  as  our  teachers,  editors, 
authors  and  others.  We  cannot  afford  to 
listen  merely  to  spokesmen  for  the  state  and 
the  status  quo.  for  the  comfortable  and  the 
conformed.  We  have  enough  timidity  and 
stupidity  in  our  ranks  without  saying  "Sit 
down"  to  the  Richard  Morrlsroes  of  this  world 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  of  these  movements — 
civil  rights,  peace,  antlpoverty  and  others — 
would  wholly  collapse  if  clergymen  were  not 
allowed  to  take  part.  But  I  do  say  that  these 
ministers  of  the  Oospel  have  a  special  con- 
tribution to  make.  Unlike  political  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  unlike  the  often  competitive 
leaders  of  civil  rights  and  other  kinds  of 
organizations,  churchmen  are  In  an  ideal  po- 
sition to  remain  above  suspicion  of  self- 
interest.  By  casting  out  fear  and  hate  as  they 
have  been  trained  to  do.  they  can  prevent 
the  extremists  from  taking  over  these  move- 
ments. Father  Morrlsroe  can  testify  other- 
wise, but  their  very  presence  can  also  dis- 
courage violence.  As  one  of  the  churchmen 
Involved  In  the  California  grape  strike  ex- 
plained It,  "No  one  wants  to  be  cited  In  the 
newspapers  for  beating  up  a  minister." 

The  man  who  shot  Father  Morrlsroe  in  the 
back  and  kUled  Jonathan  Daniels  was  ac- 
quitted of  murder  on  the  grounds  that  these 
clergymen  carried  weapons.  Indeed  they 
dld-^not  knives  or  guns  but  the  weapons  all 
clergymen  should  carry :  love  and  reason  and 
trxist.  And  these  are  the  very  weapons  the 
civil  rights  and  other  movements  mxist  carry 
In  the  difficult  days  ahead. 

Some  of  our  more  tolerant  observers  have 
declared  that  social  action  by  a  clergyman 
is  perfectly  permissible  so  long  as  he  makes 
it  clear  that  he  Is  acting  as  a  private  citizen, 
not  as  a  churchman.  I  reject  that  view.  I 
am  not  certain  that  a  clergyman,  like  a 
President,  is  ever  a  private  citizen,  wherever 
he  may  be  and  whatever  collar  he  may  be 
wearing.  I  am  not  certain  the  public  could 
or  would  distinguish  between  the  clergy- 
man's role  as  prophet  and  his  role  as  pri- 
vate citizen.  And  I  am  not  even  certain  the 
clergyman  could.  For  his  vocation  Is  to 
protest  evil  and  Injustice — not  merely  with 
an  empty,  Ill-heeded  string  of  "thou  shalt 
nots"  from  the  Sabbath  pulpit  but  with  dally 
deeds  that  back  up  bis  doctrine.  His  obli- 
gation is  to  Uve  as  he  lectures,  to  give  active 
as  well  as  verbal  witness  to  the  Gospel's 
meaning  for   modem  problems. 

Acting,  therefore,  not  as  a  private  citizen 
but  as  a  churchman,  be  may  often  find  him- 
self In  conflict  with  the  views  of  those  to 
whom  he  reports.  I  repeat  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  argue  church  structure  here  to- 
night. But  I  question  whether  the  minister 
of  any  church  Is  simply  a  hired  band,  wholly 
the  creature  of  his  superiors  or  parishioners, 
wholly  bound  to  accept  their  dictates  and 
doctrines  on  matters  unrelated  to  dogma, 
wholly  unable  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
own  conscience  and  sense  of  Justice. 

To  be  sure,  he  should  not  purport  to  speak 
for  them.  He  should  not  deliberately  pres- 
sure or  embarrass  their  position.  But  surely 
there  Is  a  2,000-year-old  precedent  for  a 
preacher's  going  beyond  good  words  to  good 
deeds,  and  then  going  beyond  those  good 
deeds  to  a  direct  challenge  of  both  religious 
and  secular  authorities,  and  then  going  be- 
yond even  that  direct  challenge  to  endur- 
ing Imprisonment  and  violence  in  order  to 
alter  man's  ways.  Surely,  as  one  clergyman 
has  put  it,  the  members  of  his  profession 
were  not  intended  to  be  nothing  but  an  an- 
cient Oreek  chorus,  merely  standing  on  the 
side   of   the   stage   and   offering   occasional 


comments  aa  the  tragedy  unfolds.  Was  It 
not  Cardinal  Newman  who  told  Gladstone 
he  would  propose  a  toast  "to  conscience  first 
and  the  Pope  second"? 

Moat  men  of  the  cloth,  one  critic  recently 
charged,  are  not  competent  to  deal  with 
such  issues.  But  who  among  us  Is  compe- 
tent to  solve  the  problems  of  Vietnam  or 
Watts?  The  stakes  are  too  great  to  leave 
war  to  the  generals,  or  civil  rights  to  the 
professionals,  or  poverty  to  the  social  work- 
ers. And  why  should  moral  battles  to  right 
old  wrongs,  in  scriptural  fashion,  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  laymen  of  the  church?  Clergj- 
men,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  must  learn  by 
doing,  by  Involving  themselves  In  the  prac- 
tlcta  problems  of  men.  The  civil  rights  bill 
of  1964,  according  to  Senator  Rcssell,  of 
Georgia,  passed  because  "those  damned 
preachers  bad  got  the  Idea  it  was  a  moral 
issue."  Indeed  they  bad — and  indeed  it 
was. 

in 
Of  course,  there  will  always  be  churches 
and  churchmen  who  shun  the  problems  of 
the  world,  who  preach  and  prefer  a  religion 
of  pomp  and  ceremony  unrelated  to  public 
affairs,  who  measure  their  success  by  the 
number  of  "decisions  for  Christ"  which  look 
to  another  life  and  another  world.  Clergy- 
men Involved  In  the  California  grapepickers 
strike  were  accused  by  the  local  ministerial 
association  of  not  staying  within  the  "spir- 
itual area."  Questions  of  race,  said  cer- 
tain other  critics,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  religion:  while  it  was  Interest- 
ing to  note  in  Selma  a  year  ago  which  of  our 
famous  clergymen  were  there,  It  was  equally 
interesting  to  note  which  were  not.  As 
Msgr.  George  Casey,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  has 
observed,  "There  is  more  danger  of  the 
church  becoming  Irrelevant  than  radical." 
But  these  reverend  leaders  of  Irrelevance 
are  not,  I  am  convinced,  the  leaders  of  the 
new  and  future  church.  More  and  more 
clergymen  Including  the  recent  winners  of 
this  award  (all  of  whom.  Interestingly 
enough,  know  the  Inside  of  a  Jail)  recog- 
nize that  their  ministry  belongs  most  with 
those  who  need  It  most — not  with  the  white 
middle  class  and  upper  class  establlshmenta 
but  with  the  poor,  Christ's  favorite  people, 
with  the  peacemakers,  with  the  oppreaaed. 
The  spirit  of  renewal  In  the  Catholic 
Church — and  Indeed  all  churches — has  been 
advanced  by  religion's  most  enlightened  lead- 
ers not  merely  as  a  matter  of  new  vestments 
and  new  liturgy  but  of  atoning  for  the 
church's  own  guilt  on  these  basic  Issues  of 
race  and  poverty  and  peace,  of  suffering  with 
the  world's  sufferers  in  order  to  communi- 
cate better  with  them,  and  of  granting  more 
freedom  to  the  church's  own  clergymen  In 
order  to  gain  more  freedom  for  the  church. 
Is  all  this  really  so  new?  Richard  MorrU- 
roe  In  Hayneville  was  simply  following  the 
path  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist;  to  sow  love 
where  there  Is  hatred,  pardon  where  there  la 
Injury,  hope  where  there  Is  despair,  light 
where  there  is  darkness.  He  was  not  an 
"outsider."  For  injustice  is  never  locaJ. 
Our  concern  cannot  be  geographic.  And 
ours  would  be  a  poorer  world  If  Christ  had 
never  left  Nazareth,  or  Paul  Tarsus,  or  Pope 
Paul  the  Vatican,  or  Martin  Luther  King,  At- 
lanta, or  Richard  Morrlsroe.  Chicago. 

Let  us  not  assume,  however,  that  there  are 
no  UmlU  to  thU  kind  of  clerical  acUvlty.  It 
is  a  basic  right  because  It  Is  a  basic  responsl- 
blUty,  to  be  exercised  responsibly — not  indis- 
criminately, not  Imprudently,  not  Impet- 
uously. Rash,  unprepared  action  can  undo 
gains  carefully  achieved.  Positive,  construc- 
tive actions  have  a  higher  value  than  pro- 
tests that  primarily  seek  publicity.  Clergy- 
men should  not  let  themselves  be  used  as 
mere  symbols  or  shields.  Not  every  possible 
cause  and  every  tiny  fragment  of  a  problem 
need  be  tackled  with  a  burst  of  defiance  and 
disorder.  Public  opinion,  after  all,  must  be 
won,  not  alienated.     Opposing  atdea  must  be 
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re>onctl?cl.  not  poUrlz«d.  The  good  of  tb« 
cUuTch  and  lu  iplritiuU  cod«  cuinot  be  (or- 
goiien.  Ths  partlcipaUoa  or  laytn«a  must 
not  t>«  excluded. 

AboTe  all,  the  mote  In  our  own  eye  cbould 
not  be  Ignored.  We  should  Dot  go  to  H»]m«- 
▼lUe  or  to  Jackaon  or  to  Birmingham  la  or- 
der  to  forget  about  Chicago  or  New  York  or 
Boeton.  The  mere  fact  that  our  cltlee  al- 
ready have  local  ordinances  against  discrim- 
ination Is  no  cause  for  relaxation  or  even 
pride,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
white  and  Negro  unemployment  figures  la 
northern  and  southern  cities. 

It  was  easier  In  many  ways  to  march  at 
Selma  last  year  than  it  Is  to  admit  today  that 
this  problecn  Is  not  Just  the  South's  or  the 
Nation's,  or  even  the  mayor's  or  the  school 
board's,  but  ours— and  we  white  liberals  are 
part  of  the  Negro's  problem.  As  this  Issue 
moves  more  rapidly  from  south  to  north. 
the  pressures  on  our  northern  churches  are 
going  to  increase — pressures  from  parish- 
ioners who  want  no  Nagroea  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, pressures  from  Important  contribu- 
tors and  Important  church  leaders  and  Im- 
portant politicians.  T^en  wUl  be  tested 
the  courage  and  commitment  of  your 
churches  far  more  than  they  were  tested  by 
the  events  In  far-off  Selma. 

On«  final  word  Of  caution.  While  the 
church  must  resist  improper  State  pressures 
on  these  matters,  so  must  It  refrain  from  im- 
properly pressuring  the  State.  The  lessons 
of  l»«0  are  too  fresh  in  my  mind  to  permit 
me  to  endorse  tonight  any  weakening  of 
church-state  separation,  eren  foe  the  good 
causes  here  diK  i.isfd.  I  am  as  opposed  now 
as  I  was  *..-ien  to  any  church's  or  church- 
man s  djctaung  to  or  b«lng  dictated  by.  any 
government — or  being  alnglsd  out  for  any 
special  privilege  or  punishment — or  beoom- 
Uig  the  tool  of  any  party  or  administration. 
I  hope  that  those  clergymen  who  are  newly 
active  on  what  are  neoessarUy  pollUcal  is- 
sues will  nevertheless  refrain  from  endora- 
.ng  pviU'ic*;  candidates  or  pollUcal  parties. 
Bui  church -state  separation  does  not  mean 
di.irevirdiuif  the  moral  Issues  InvotTad  tn 
pu.'>i!c  controversies.  Church  lnd«p«nd«noe 
from  state  control  does  not  mean  Independ- 
ence otiiy  to  support  the  state's  Tlews.  Nor 
can  I  u.".ders*And  frinkly,  why  some  high 
clerical  auihor'.ties  wh  i  bad  no  compunc- 
tions whatsover  about  Interfering  with  other 
pubiic  p<y.icv  decisions — on  education,  for 
exa.n ip;e  or  tiirth  control — now  refuse  to  let 
their  subordinate*  work  on  the  Issxies  of 
Vietnam  or  rls  il  rights, 

I  h^pe  that  -hev  »;ii.  upon  reconsideration 
l-t  these  mfn  want,  j  hope  that  they  will 
If"  them  sp»»ic  out — not  only  for  the  good 
or  thf.  church  which  I  do  not  Judge,  but  for 
the  ifood   )f  the  country. 

My  fellow  cit!7,«.n*-  in  the  darkest  period 
of  the  rren.  h  Revolution,  Edmund  Burke 
b«-gged  th.1t  hij  ho<'T  be  beaten  Into  a  drum 
to  !u-nu4s  ill  Ei;rnpe  against  tyranny.  Wo 
want  no  such  «arr  n,-e  today.  John  Kennedy 
Li  gone  Jonarh*-.  Dn-t^n  Is  gone,  Richard 
Morrisroe'i  t>r<\y  hi-  » ^--n  beaten  enough. 
The  whole  c!-.-i;  rl«h-j?  movement  has  too 
many  martyrs  iUready  But  at  least  let  no 
drum  be  .nuflled  now  Let  no  voice  of  con- 
science be  sLiiled  Let  no  man  of  Ood  be 
siler.ced.  FV*  aji  John  Kennedy  said,  "this 
Niiion.  {  >T  *;i  :'4  nopee  and  ail  Its  boasts, 
wia  not  i>e  ;,;!iy  .'rs-e  until  all  lu  dtisens  are 
tree 
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RKBVILD  THE  HOUSE? 
Mrs  REID  of  minoi3.  Mr.  Speaker,  r 
a-ijc  unanimous  conaent  that  the  switle- 
nian  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rtncsraut]  may 
extend  him  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Rkooaa  aind  include  extraneous  matter 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o£  the  gentlewom&n  Irora 
minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary a  statement  In  which  I  outlined  a 
proposal  which  would  provide  for  alter- 
nating 2-  and  4-year  terms  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  proposal  calls  for  a  congressional 
election  in  a  State  each  time  an  election 
is  held  In  the  State  for  a  normal  6-year 
senatorial  term.  Since  there  are  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  and  since  the 
two  Senators  from  a  given  State  are  not 
elected  for  full  terms  in  the  same  year, 
this  would,  In  effect,  create  a  system  of 
alternating  2-  and  4-year  terms  for  Mem- 
ber* of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  magazine  of  March  1965,  written 
by  Robert  L.  Peabody,  entitled  "Rebuild 
the  House?"  the  4-year  term  proposals 
are  discussed.  Mr.  Peabody  speaks  fav- 
orably of  the  alternating  term  proposaL 
I  request  permission  to  reprint  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Rxmmj)  THS  Hottsx? 
(By  Robert  L.  Peabody) 

(NOTX. — Rot>ert  L.  Peabody  Is  an  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  Jobtui  Hop- 
kins. He  Is  the  author  of  "Organisational 
Authority  "  and  co«dltor  and  contributor  to 
"New  Perspectives  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." Under  a  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  grant,  Dr  Peabody  spent  a 
le»T«  ot  absence  last  year  in  close  study  ot 
congressional  bargaining,  hierarchy,  and  leg- 
islative outcome.  He  Is  currently  the  acting 
director  of  the  American  Political  Science 
Aasodatloa's  study  of  Congress.) 

Ths  present  2- year  term  requires  most 
Members  of  Congress  to  divert  enormous 
energies  to  an  almost  constant  process  of 
CMnpalgning — depriving  the  NaUon  of  the 
fullest  measure  of  both  their  skills  and  tbslr 
wisdom.  Today,  too.  the  work  of  Oovera- 
ment  la  far  more  complex  tiian  In  our  early 
years,  requiring  more  tUne  to  learn  and  mor* 
time  to  master  the  technlcai  tasks  of  legis- 
lation. And  a  longer  term  wlii  serve  to  at- 
tract more  men  of  the  highest  quality  to 
political  life.  The  Nation,  the  principle  of 
democracy,  and  I  think,  each  congressional 
district.  wlU  be  t>etter  served  by  a  4- year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House.  And  I  tirgs 
your  swift  action — President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  stats  of  the  Union  message.  Janu- 
ary 13.  19M. 

The  President  proposes  that  our  Repre- 
sentatlvM  serve  4-year  terms.  Is  his  case 
a  sound  one? 

Should  Congress  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  term  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  S  to  4 
years? 

If  so,  should  the  torms  of  office  be  stag- 
gered? Or  shotUd  they  run  concurrently  with 
the  term  of  office  of  the  President? 

What  would  happen,  under  either  version, 
to  wecuUve-leglsUtlve  relationships  and  the 
system  of  checks  and  txaJances  upon  which 
our  Oovemment  Is  based? 

U  the  questions  are  perplexing,  we  can  take 
ootafort  In  the  knowledge  that  debate  over 
tte  length  of  the  House  term  is  as  old  as  the 
Co*>«tltuUo«»  Itself.  The  present  2 -year  term 
ji  u-  i  cotnprocnlas  between  those  who  favorsd 
*-■'  ai  eleetloaa.  and  otliftra.  Including 
J  V  . ";  M  uiisoo.  Who  adTooatad  S-yaar  tanns. 
Miui.-->>;  ,atar  dafended  the  oontprocniae  ver- 
sion in  "Tba  Federalist  Papen": 

"As  it  Is  easenttal  to  Ubsrty  that  the  Cto*> 
emment  in  general  staoiUd  have  a 


interest  with  the  people;  so  it  Is  particularly 
essential  that  the  branch  of  it  under  oonsid- 
eratloa  [tlxe  House)  should  have  an  imme- 
diate dependence  on,  and  an  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  people.  Frequent  elections 
are  unquestionably  the  only  policy  by  which 
this  dependency  and  sympathy  can  be  effec- 
tively secured." 

The  question  then,  as  now,  was  how  fre- 
quent House  elections  must  be  in  order  for 
one  branch  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
"an  Intimate  sympathy  with  the  people." 

Senators,  on  the  other  hand,  were  granted 
relative  Independence  from  the  short-term 
changing  moods  of  the  country.  Each  Sen- 
ator was  to  be  elected  for  6  years,  with  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  up  for  reelection  every  3 
years.  The  resulting  check  and  balance  of 
the  two  Houses  upon  each  other,  and  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  executive  branch  and  the 
courts,  has  effectively  prevented  usurpation 
of  power  by  any  one  institution  of  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

Sporadically,  since  1787  the  issue  of  longer 
terms  for  House  Members  has  made  Its  ap- 
pearance. In  1950,  the  Amerldin  Political 
Science  Association's  Committee  on  Political 
Parties  issued  a  report,  "Toward  a  More  Re- 
sponsible Two-Party  System,"  which  advo- 
cated 4-year  terms  for  House  Members  run- 
ning concurrently  with  the  President  as  a 
means  of  promoting  legislative-executive 
party  solidarity.  This  recommendation,  by 
no  means  uniformly  endorsed  by  political 
scientists,  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  proposals 
deelgned  to  bring  about  more  centralized 
political  parties  In  this  country. 

Fortunately,  like  most  proposals  drafted 
without  ths  participation  of  the  people  to  be 
affected,  almost  nothing  came  of  them. 

The  passion  for  reform  and  the  particular 
fondness  of  some  political  scientists  for  po- 
llUcal parties  modeled  after  the  more  disci- 
plined parties  of  Great  Britain  has  never 
completely  died  out.  James  McGregor  Bums 
gave  these  themes  their  most  eloquent  re- 
cent restatement  in  his  book,  "Deadlock  of 
Democracy  "  For  Bums  and  other  political 
scientists  who  are  executive  branch  oriented. 
4-year  terms  running  concurrent  with  the 
President  would  tend  to  reduce  what  they 
perceive  as  a  "deadlock"  between  the  two 
branches. 

Ironically,  the  election  of  1964  and  the 
subsequent  leglalatlve  successes  of  the  89th 
Congress  took  away  much  of  the  pressure 
behind  congressional  reform  at  the  same 
time  that  heavy  Democratic  majorities  In 
Congress  Increased  the  probahliitles  that  ma- 
jor ciianges  could  be  implemented. 

The  issue  of  4-year  terms  for  House  Mem- 
bers had  generated  considerable  interest  la 
the  80th  Congress  even  before  President 
Johnson  endorsed  ths  idea  la  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  early  this  year.  Repre- 
seotativs  Fxank  Chelf,  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
tucky, third-ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  had  waged  s 
vigorous  letter-writing  campaign  to  secure 
support  among  hu  colleagues  for  his  own 
resolution.  His  version,  introduced  in  March 
(X  1986.  called  for  staggered  4-year  terms, 
with  one-half  of  the  48ft  Members  of  the 
Hoiise  to  be  elected  every  3  years. 

A  Joint  Conunlttee  on  tlis  Organization 
of  tlu  Congress  had  been  created  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  e«th  Congress,  and  It  added 
further  impetus  to  the  drive  for  4-year 
terms.  Last  year  18  House  Members  and 
several  Senators  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  4-year  terms.  Senate 
supporters  included  Bibch  Bath,  Democrat, 
of  Indiana,  the  ctiairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Sut>conimlttee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  under  whose  Jurisdiction  such 
resolutions  would  cams.  Several  of  the 
House  Democratlo  MmiiIims  of  the  Joint 
Oommlttee  oa  Orsanlaatlaii.  including  one 
of  its  two  ooohalxinMi.  Beprasentatlve  Rat 
Maaonr,  DamocBat,  of  tndUna.  were  pushing 
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strongly   for   4-yefkr    terms   as    part   of   the 
committee's  recommendations. 

What  moved  this  particular  constitutional 
amendment  beyond  the  realm  of  congres- 
sional dreams  and  academic  speculations  was 
President  Johnson's  strong  endorsement  In 
his  January  speech. 

Why  did  he  make  this  recommendation? 
The  President  is  not  a  reformer  of  political 
institutions  by  inclination.  He  has  made 
the  existing  system  work  well  for  him.  As 
Democratic  floor  leader  In  the  Senate  from 
1953  through  I960,  he  was  by  general  agree- 
ment the  most  skillful  and  successful  floor 
leader  In  recent  memory.  His  record  as 
President  during  the  epic  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  had  already  established  him 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  presidential 
coordinators  of  legislation  In  all  history. 

Perhaps  uppermost  in  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  endorse  4-year  terms  for  House 
Members  were  three  factors.  First,  the 
amendment  appeared  to  be  popular  with 
many  House  Members.  A  1965  poll  con- 
ducted by  Representative  OHixr  showed  261 
Members  for.  41  against,  and  «6  In  doubt,  of 
357  replies  received.  Sentiment  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  traditional  source  of  opposition  to 
such  proposals,  seemed  favorable.  Of  60  re- 
sponses, 31  were  for  Cim.r'a  staggered-term 
proposal,  7  against,  and  IJ  doubtful.  And 
indeed,  Johnson's  endorsement  of  4-year 
terms  drew  more  applause  from  Congress 
than  almost  any  proposal  put  forth  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

Furthermore,  It  generated  a  great  deal  of 
positive  publicity  in  many  national  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Finally,  and  moet  Important,  this  proposal 
would  add  nothing  to  the  mounting  costs  of 
carrying  on  the  Great  Society  programs  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

In  a  special  message  seirt  to  Congress  on 
January  20,  accompanying  a  draft  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  PresldMit  Johnson  set 
forth  in  detail  three  arguments  In  favor  of 
4-year  terms  for  House  Members.  These 
arguments,  all  quite  sound,  can  be  reduced 
to  the  following  essential  points: 

(a)  The  United  States  of  America  has  un- 
dergone tremendous  expansion.  The  legisla- 
tive process  has  increased  In  scope  and  com- 
plexity. Demands  upon  Congressmen  are 
ever  more  time  consuming. 

(b)  The  costs  of  campaigning  every  2  years 
are  becoming  more  and  more  burdensome,  if 
not  prohibitive, 

(c)  Pour -year  terms  would  attract  more 
and  better-qualified  candidates. 

Before  turning  to  a  fonrth  and,  ta  my 
Judgment,  the  crucial  argument,  each  of 
these  points  needs  brief  development. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  political  Institutions  have  un- 
dergone great  change  since  the  Constitution 
was  ratified.  In  1789.  America  was  a  very 
small  country.  Moet  of  Its  people  lived  in 
relative  isolation.  Of  ite  4  million  popula- 
tion, only  about  200,000  lived  In  cities  and 
towns  of  over  2.500  persons.  New  York  City. 
then  the  Capital,  had  a  population  of  33,000. 
Washington,  DC,  was  onff  a  swamp.  The 
Mrst  Congress  was  composed  of  but  28  Sen- 
ators and  64  Representatlvee,  A  Memt>er  of 
the  Hoiise  represented  b\a  SO.OOO  inhabitants. 
Only  144  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  First 
Congress.  108  of  which  became  laws. 

Today,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
numbers  more  than  190  ndlllon  people.  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  people  live  in  urban 
areas.  Social  mobility,  ease  of  travel,  tele- 
vision, and  newspapers  have  brought  more 
and  more  people  into  communication  and 
eontact  with  one  another.  As  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  and  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment In  the  economy  has  Increased,  tlie 
demands  on  Congress  have  multipUed,  Bach 
House  Member  now  represents,  on  the  aver- 
age, 430,000  constituents.  The  workload  of 
Congress  has  Increased  in  volume  and  oom- 
plezity;  over  14,000  bills  were  introduced  In 


the  let  session  of  the  89th  Congress  alone, 
and  of  these.  349  became  public  laws.  Con- 
g^resslonal  sessions  Increasingly  run  for  10 
months  or  more  of  ths  calendar  year. 

In  his  first  two  or  three  terms,  a  House 
Member's  efTectlveness  as  a  legislator  is  re- 
duced by  his  need  to  build  a  firm  base  ot 
district  support.  As  he  gains  In  experience, 
of  course,  tils  ability  to  check  upon  and 
ameliorate  the  Impersonal  Impact  of  tlie 
Federal  bureaucracy  on  his  constituents  is 
Increased.  As  he  begins  to  master  the  skills 
of  serving  his  campaign  and  his  constitu- 
ency, a  Congressman  can  afford  to  devote 
more  and  more  of  his  time  to  committee 
work  and  Influencing  the  outcome  yt  legisla- 
tion. 

He  must  still  face  the  hazards  of  mounting 
campaign  costs.  Federal  and  State  expendi- 
ture ceilings  are  Ineffective  and  totally  un- 
realistic. WhUe  campaign  costs  vary  con- 
siderably from  "safe"  to  competitive  districts 
and  from  rural  to  iirban  districts,  expendi- 
tures of  $60,000  to  860,000  per  campaign  are 
not  uncommon.  Attempts  to  unseat  incum- 
bents can  send  these  costs  much  liigher.  For 
example,  a  freshman  Democrat  from  New 
York  filed  campaign  expenditures  of  almost 
$200,000  In  a  successful  bid  to  defeat  a 
Republican  Incumbent  In  1964. 

As  another  freshman  Democratic  member 
argued:  •■Po\ir-year  terms  would  prevent 
congressional  offices  from  being  80  percent 
campaign  headquarters  and  only  20  percent 
offices  for  legislative  activities.  As  it  Is  now. 
I  am  constantly  Involved  in  fund-raising." 
The  most  direct  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems, however,  would  be  sensible  revision  of 
laws  governing  campaign  expenditures  and 
contributions. 

Tiilrd.  It  u  argued.  4-year  terms  would 
probably  attract  more  and  better-qualified 
candidates  for  public  office.  By  reducing  the 
frequency  of  elections  and  the  coeta  of  con- 
tinual campaigning,  preevunably  more  people 
would  consider  running  for  public  office. 
The  caliber  of  Congressmen,  already  quite 
high,  would  no  doubt  be  Improved. 

Sound  as  tills  argument  may  be,  from  a 
pollUcal  standpoint  it  may  be  self-defeat- 
ing. For  this  argument,  unlike  the  others, 
can  cut  two  ways  in  terms  of  moblllaing 
support  for  this  constitutional  amendment. 
A  fourth  and  crucial  argximent,  used  by 
many  advocates  of  4- year  terms  for  House 
Members,  is  that  it  would  enhance  the  in- 
fluence of  the  President  by  centraiiaing 
party  organization  and  making  Members 
more  responsive  to  presidential  programs. 
Meml>ers  running  with  or  against  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  forced  to  campaign  on  na- 
tional Issues.  "Coattall  effects.  "  or  the  tend- 
ency for  congressional  candidates  of  the 
same  party  to  benefit  from  the  size  of  tlie 
vote  for  atrong  presidential  candidates, 
would  be  magnified. 

President  Johnson  did  not  make  use  of 
this  argument  In  his  Presidential  message. 
However,  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Kataen- 
bach.  In  testimony  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee,  did  emphasize  the  impact 
of  concurrent  terms  on  executive-legislative 
party  unity.  Under  this  proposed  amend- 
ment the  President  and  Congress  would  be 
more  likely  "to  be  able  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram without  unreasonable  deadlocks." 

The  rationale  for  closer  harmony  between 
the  Preeldent  and  Congress  Is  given  lu  more 
positive  statement  in  Senator  Joskpb  8. 
Clark's  book.  "Congress:  The  Sapless 
Branch.  "  If  a  House  Member,  Ci^ask  argues — 
"Comes  from  a  competitive  district,  he 
wlU  be  more  of  a  statesman  and  less  of  an 
errand  boy  if  he  runs  always  at  the  same 
time  and  on  the  same  ticket  as  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  his  party.  The  strength- 
ening of  the  national  interest  in  terms  of 
the  effective  dialog  on  iasuss  which  such  a 
procedural  change  would  bring  about  Is  sub- 
stantUU.  The  strengthening  of  the  national 
parties  is  even  more  so.    The  strengthening 


of  the  hand  of  the  President,  who  alone 
speaks  for  all  Americans,  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  aU." 

There  rests  the  case,  a  strong  one,  for 
longer  terms  for  House  MamlJers.  The  first 
three  arguments  are  especially  appealing.  A 
much  stronger  case,  however,  can  be  made 
for  maintaining  the  present  system  of  3-year 
terms. 

The  argument  turns  on  coounitment  to  the 
principle  of  coordinate  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. The  practice  of  "separate  Institutions 
sharing  power"  Is  Insured  by  multiple  checks 
and  balances  built  Into  our  Constitution. 
VarlatlOD  In  the  lengths  of  terms  among  ovir 
political  leaders  Is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental safeguards  against  any  single  leader 
or  institution  dominating  all  the  others  to 
the  detriment  of  democratic  freedoms. 

In  our  Government,  the  House.  Senate,  and 
President  frequently  represent  quite  different 
political  interests.  These  different  interests 
deserve  a  hearing  and  need  to  be  reconciled 
If  public  policy  la  to  reflect  the  will  of  sub- 
stantial majorities.  Members  of  the  House 
act  as  spokesmen  for  local,  sometimes  even 
parochial,  interests.  At  Uie  same  time,  they 
axe  called  upon  to  legislate  in  the  national 
interest. 

Which  interest  should  House  Members  re- 
present? Edmund  Burke,  in  his  "Speech  to 
the  Electors  of  Bristol"  in  1T74,  presented 
what  has  become  of  the  classic  argument  In 
favor  of  repre£entatlon  of  the  national  in- 
terest over  local  concerns.  As  Bxirke  said: 
"Parllnment  Is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors 
from  different  and  hostile  Interests:  which 
interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an  agent 
and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and  ad- 
vocates: but  Parliament  Is  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly of  one  nation,  with  one  Interest, 
that  of  the  whole:  where,  not  local  purposes, 
not  local  prejudices  ought  to  guide,  but  the 
general  good,  resulting  from  the  general  rea- 
son of  the  whole," 

What  is  sometimes  overlooked  is  that 
hostility  among  the  electors  of  Bristol  to 
Burke's  national  views  later  forced  him  to 
withdraw  as  a  candidate  from  this  constit- 
uency. 

In  our  country,  a  Representative  must  re- 
main sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  his  constit- 
uents. He  recognizes  that  they  can  turn 
him  out  if  he  does  not  vote  In  their  best  In- 
terests. If  a  legislator  decides,  as  he  not  in- 
frequently does,  that  national  Interects  out- 
weigh local  considerations,  then  he  does  so 
at  some  risk. 

It  Is  this  sensitivity  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple which  2-year  terms  of  office  help  to  pre- 
serve. This  continuing  tension  between  local 
and  national  interests  Is  a  strength,  not  a 
weakness,  of  the  representative  process. 
Many  factors  In  our  political  system  are  at 
work  to  reinforce  the  Impact  of  national  in- 
terests: 2-year  terms  assure  that  local 
needs  vrlll  not  be  overloOi:ed  in  an  era  in- 
creasingly characterized  by  expanding  Fed- 
eral powers. 

Furthermore,  the  elections  of  House  mem- 
bers that  occur  between  presidential  elec- 
tions perform  several  basic  functions  wlilch 
add  to  the  stability  of  oxir  political  system 
and  strengthen  our  two-party  system.  Off- 
year  elections  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
review  of  presidential  policies.  The  results 
can  either  extend  the  prealde:Atlal  mandate, 
as  the  election  results  of  1934  and  1962  were 
largely  interpreted,  or  dampen  It.  as  In  the 
elections  of  1918.  1946.  1954.  and  1958.  The 
election  of  1B66  may  well  turn  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  President  Johnson's  policies 
In  Vietnam. 

Midterm  elections  also  provide  the  "out" 
party  an  opportunity  to  Increase  Its  strength 
in  Congresa  Since  1900,  the  party  which 
does  not  control  the  White  Bouse  has  aver- 
aged a  net  gain  of  88  seats  in  off-year 
elections.  In  only  one  midterm  elec- 
tion, 1934,  was  the  party  in  power  able  to 
make  a  net  gain  of  House  seats.    When  the 
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s.ime  par*y  controU  the  WMt«  Hous«  for 
8  :a  or  a  long«r  period  of  year*,  mid- 
term contest*  may  become  crucial  for 
preserving  a  minority  that  can  successfully 
criticize  and  provide  alternatives  to  ths 
majority. 

A  third  and  related  point  is  that  3-yeftr 
terms  provide  a  fundamental  check  on  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency.  As  the  Federal 
Ooremment  has  grown,  the  power  of  the 
President  has  increased.  Pour-year  terms 
running  concurrently  with  the  President 
would  weaken  Congress  at  the  sanu  time 
that  It  would  enhance  the  powers  of  the 
President.  Some  Democratic  Congressmen 
ciearly  owe  their  seats  to  the  length  of  the 
President's  "coattalls"  In  the  election  of 
1964.  Yet  few  of  these  Congressmen  would 
welcome  the  Idea  of  becoming  more  depend- 
ent upon  presidential  favor  and  national 
party,  as  distinct  from  congressional  cam- 
paign committee,  contributions. 

Supporters  of  4-year  terms  may  argue  that 
these  would  give  Representatives  greater  In- 
dependence from  iDterest-group  and  con- 
stituency pressures.  But  they  can  hardly 
argue  that  It  would  make  them  less  suscepti- 
ble to  White  House  pressure  at  the  same 
time  that  they  say  that  It  would  lead  to 
greater  executive-legislative  party  solidarity. 
Four-year  terms  would  remove  one  of  the 
most  effective  shields  now  vised  by  Congress- 
men tn  withstand  pressure.  Almost  every 
Congressmjin  has.  at  one  time  or  another, 
found  It  convenient  to  take  refuge  from  ex- 
ecutive "arm twisting"  by  the  simple  but  al- 
most irrefutable  argxixnent:  "My  people  back 
home  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  I  am 
up  for  reelection  next  year  " 

Thu.?,  it  Is  for  the  very  reasons  that 
Bums.  Senator  CuiMX.,  and  others  support  4- 
year  terms  ninnlng  concurrently  with  ths 
President,  that  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  opposed.  Such  a  change 
would  drastically  alter  ths  separation  of 
powers  and  checks  and  balances  upon  which 
our  governmental  system  is  based.  Con- 
gress needs  to  maintain  Its  independence 
from  the  Presidency.  Reelection  every  3 
years  furthers  this  independence,  helps  to 
maintain  a  viable  minority  party,  and  thus 
promotes  the  balance  of  power  within  the 
Government 

The  staggered -term  prop>osal  advocated  by 
Congrressmac  Chkj'  would  counter  this  dan- 
ger, but  imposs  further  problems  of  Its 
own.  Each  State  delegation  would  be  divided 
by  lot  into  two  classes  as  equal  as  possible. 
One-half  of  the  Members  would  run  with 
the  Preelden*  and  the  other  half  would  run 
In  midterm  elections.  Such  a  proposal  runs 
the  risk  of  splitting  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative into  two  classes  of  Congresamen: 
those  diipfised  to  support  the  President,  and 
those  Members  elected  In  the  off  year  who 
would  likely  oppose  Presidential  programs. 
This  n-aght  well  lead  to  greater  "deadlock" 
■xr.ii    prevent    the    occasional    extraordinary 

rgress  such  as  the  8»th.  where  leglsla- 
t:  n  r.niea  of  age  and  producUvlty  Is  ex- 
cepttorially  high. 

In  short,  4-year  terms  concurrent  with 
the  President  would  promote  a  Congress 
over:y  .--esponslve  to  the  President.  Stag- 
gered terrris  ii  he  other  hand,  would  create 
A  rlfuss  nl  :,  i.r  •:.-  Members  who  quite  likely 
•»  '.d  ►>?  :n responsive.  Reapportionment 
ini   r^riis-.".  ting  would  create  stlU  further 


I     ..    rw.ss ";,.«    way   out   of   this   dilemma 

i«  bff:        .  jested  by  Representative  DoKALD 

<    Msrr:       ■'-•publican,  of  Illinois.     His  pro- 

-  I      i  ,.s  :   r  alternating  a-  and  4-year  termia 

T    .  1   -i    M-mber.      Over    a    13-year    period 

I      M-ni-^r     would     run     toMi     times,     as 

n. pared    with    ths    prsMDt   Six    slsctlons: 

■*;  e   during   presidentUI   ysars.   and   twice 

in  nonpresldenttal  years.     This  would  seem 

to  mitigate  a  division  of  the  House  Into  two 

classes,  ons  ovsrly  responsive  and  the  other 

unresponsive. 


Such  a  proposal  seems  preferable  to  still 
a  fourth  variation:  3-year  terms  for  Bouse 
Members  with  one-third  of  the  Members 
up  for  relection  every  year.  Yet.  both 
run  the  risk  of  further  confusing  a  rela- 
tively uninformed,  if  responsible,  electorate. 

What  are  the  chances  that  any  of  these 
variations  will  end  up  a  constitutional 
amendment?  In  passing,  let  us  note  that 
constitutional  amendments  are  dltQcult  to 
create.  More  than  30,000  have  been  pro- 
posed In  the  tustory  of  the  country  and 
only  34  have  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  provided  for  change 
but  they  did  not  Intend  for  change  to  come 
about  easily.  Hence  the  requirement  that 
constitutional  amendments  receive  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  of  both  Houses,  followed 
by  ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

For  the  ciurent  proposals  to  tamper  with 
the  3-ye&r  terms  for  House  Members,  the 
probabilities  of  adoption  are  becoming  in- 
crectsingly  slim.  Hearings  held  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  Febru- 
ary 196fl,  have.  If  anything,  dampened  some 
of  the  early  enthusiasm  for  either  the  Presi- 
dent's or  Representative  Ckxlt's  proposal.  A 
January  poll  by  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
revealed  a  stiffening  opposition.  Of  those 
Members  who  replied,  the  vote  was  106  to 
90  in  favor  In  the  House  and  19  to  30  op- 
posed In  the  Senate. 

Among  key  Democrats  who  oppose  4-year 
terms  are  Eman-oxi,  Cclles  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; PsANK  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  an 
Influential  House  liberal:  and,  predictably, 
a  number  of  southern  conservatives,  includ- 
ing HowAXO  W.  Smfth  of  Virginia.  The  two 
most  Influential  House  Republicans.  Minor- 
ity Leader  Oxsald  Poro  of  Michigan  and 
Republican  Conference  Chairman  Mxlvtn 
LAnu>  of  Wisconsin,  have  been  Issued  state- 
ments warning  of  the  inherent  dangers  In 
the  4-year-term  proposals. 

Most  of  what  support  remains  for  4-year 
terms  comes  from  the  younger  Members  of 
the  House,  particularly  those  associated  with 
the  Democratic  study  group  (of  which 
FaA»nc  Thompson  Is  chairman),  an  informal 
grouping  of  some  176  northern  and  western 
Democratic  moderates  and  liberals. 

Behind  the  growing  opposition  are  prac- 
tical considerations  as  well  as  ths  constitu- 
tional arguments.  A  major  stumbling  block, 
heretofore,  has  been  opposition  from  X3S. 
Senators.  Without  built-in  restrictions 
against  running  for  other  statewide  offices, 
a  4-year  term  would  be  a  virtual  invitation 
for  sitting  House  Members  to  take  on  In- 
cumbent Senators  or  Governors  up  for  re- 
election in  the  off  years.  Presently  a  House 
Member  almost  always  is  forced  to  give  up 
his  own  seat  in  order  to  campaign  against 
a  Senator  or  Governor.  These  public  officials 
would  prefer  to  keep  It  that  way.  A  similar 
argument  has  been  used  against  3-year 
House  terms:  this  arrangement  would  allow 
State  legislators  with  3-  or  4-year  terms  a 
free  crack  at  inctimbent  House  Members. 

The  President's  proposal  has  done  away 
with  most  Senate  opposition  on  these 
grounds  by  including  a  secUon  which  pro- 
hibits Members  of  Congress  from  running 
for  the  other  House  unless  the  Member  re- 
signs 30  days  prior  to  such  an  election.  The 
Chelf  resolution  goes  even  further.  It  would 
prohibit  a  House  Member  from  seeking  nomi- 
nation or  election  to  any  office,  other  than  a 
vacancy,  unless  he  resigns  in  advance. 

A  final  argument  from  the  standp<^nt  erf 
practical  pollUcs  U  that  4-year  terms  may 
lead  to  greater,  not  less,  turnover  among 
House  Members.  There  is  virtual  unanimity 
among  sucosssful  Ooograaamen  that  elecUons 
are  really  iraa  In  the  odd  years.  Non-elect- 
tton-year  activities  provide  them  with  op- 
portunities to  make  nonpoUtlcaJ  speeches 
and  emphasise  their  role  as  spokesman  for 
•XI     their    district's     interests.    Incumbent 


Congressmen  have  many  advantages,  includ- 
ing franking  (free  mailing)  privileges,  the 
assistance  of  a  trained  staff  of  up  to  10 
members,  and  multiple  chances  to  build  good 
will  and  develop  favorable  publicity.  So 
great  is  this  advantage  that,  over  the  years, 
more  than  seven  out  of  eight  Incumbents 
who  run  for  reelection  aire  victorious. 

At  first  glance,  4-year  terms  would  seem 
to  Improve  an  incumbent's  chances  of  being 
reelected.  He  would,  after  all,  have  3  non- 
election  years  to  solidify  his  position.  But 
this  view  may  be  misleading.  If  a  Member 
were  not  up  for  reelection  every  3 
years,  the  pressures  on  him  to  return  to  his 
district  would  be  lessened.  Polls  reveal  that, 
even  now,  as  few  as  one-third  of  the  elec- 
torate can  name  their  Congressmen.  Elec- 
tions every  3  years  provide  a  Congressman 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  his  name  before 
the  public. 

The  existence  of  off  year  elections  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  since  they  allow  Congree- 
men  to  establish  their  lndep>endence  from 
the  national  ticket.  This  Independence  is 
especially  important  In  areas  where  the  na- 
tional party  or  its  presidential  candidate  Is 
not  popular.  Thus,  a  nim;iber  of  southern 
liberal  Democrats  were  able  to  withstand  the 
Goldwater  tide  in  their  States  because  they 
bad  developed  name  familiarity  and  Inde- 
p>endence  from  the  national  ticket.  Simi- 
larly, a  number  of  northeastern  liberal  Re- 
publicans, most  notably  John  Lindsay,  were 
able  successfully  to  divorce  their  1964  cam- 
paigns from  a  losing  national  cause. 

Pour-year  terms  would  probably  lure  ad- 
ditional candidates  from  private  and  public 
life  Into  competition  for  House  seats.  Dls- 
trlct'Wlde  races  would  almost  inevitably  be 
lower  In  cost  than  statewide  Senate  cam- 
paigns. Young  lawyers,  labor  leaders,  busi- 
nessmen, and  othM'  professionals  nUght  find 
running  for  the  House  almost  as  attractive 
as  a  Senate  seat.  Present  Incumbents  will 
undoubtedly  think  twice  before  they  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  poses  thj  threat 
of  Increased  competition  and  the  danger  of 
potentially  greater  turnover  among  House 
Members. 

Congressmen  are  overworked.  Given  their 
high  responsibilities,  heavy  exp>enEes,  and 
the  burden  of  frequent  trips  to  and  from 
their  districts,  annual  salaries  of  $30,000 
make  Congressmen,  If  anything,  underpaid. 
Many  must  start  fund  raising.  If  not  cam- 
palgnlng,  almost  as  soon  as  the  last  election 
Is  over. 

Yet,  as  the  Washington  Post  recently  com- 
mented In  an  unusually  sympathetic  edi- 
torial, "no  one  compels  these  men  to  run 
for  Congress.  Presumably  they  seek  elec- 
tion to  Congress  because  they  like  it,  because 
they  want  the  salary  or  because  they  see  op- 
portunity to  render  a  national  service,  and 
we  surmise  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
regardless  of  how  long  the  term  Is." 

The  Constitution  requires  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
elected  every  3  years.  Bvery  4  years  they 
must  run  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  a 
strong  presidential  candidate  to  brmg 
Members  along  with  him  who  will  t>e  sym- 
pathetic to  his  programs.  Kvery  4  years,  at 
midterm  elections.  House  Members  have 
their  own  contests.  For  the  most  part,  these 
are  relatively  Insulated  from  the  forces 
which  shape  the  outcomes  of  iiatlonal  pres- 
idential elections.  From  time  to  time  they 
provide  a  mechanism  for  endorsing  or  re- 
jecting administration  poUcles. 

It  Is  a  relatively  slmpls  and  uncompli- 
cated election  system  which  has  withstood 
the  test  of  time.  Occasionally  the  House  re- 
s{x>nds  slowly,  or  not  at  all.  to  the  deooands 
placed  upon  it  by  the  President  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  On  other  occasions,  its 
Members  may  overreact  to  crisis.  But  the 
House  continues  to  corns  closer  to  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  diverse  local  Interests  of  our 
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country  than  any  branch  of  our  National 
Government. 

On  the  whole,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  proven  Its  worth  as  a  viable  and  re- 
sponsive leglslatlre  assembly.  Two-year 
terms  of  office  have  been  basic  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  respKjnslveaess  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

LEGISLATION  INTRODUCFD  TO  END 
PRACTIC^E  OP  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT LEASING  FOREIGN- 
MADE  VEHICIjES 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  presently  the  pwllcy  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  lease  foreign-made  vehi- 
cles as  replacements  for  the  three- 
wheeled  mailster  cars  to  conduct  Its 
operations.  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
today  designed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
practice. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  contract  ar- 
rangement is  motivated  simply  out  of  the 
concern  of  postal  oCaclals  for  short  term 
economic  reasons.  Nevertheless,  even 
should  such  a  practice  be  of  some  bene- 
fit in  terms  of  a  Post  OCQce  budget  It 
Is.  I  submit,  shortsighted  in  terms  of  the 
larger  interests  of  our  country.  It  sim- 
ply does  not  make  sense  in  light  of  the 
problems  we  have  been  having  with  our 
balance  of  payments  for  our  Government 
to  unnecessarily  encourage  the  flight  of 
tax  dollars  abroad.  Certainly  our  Gov- 
ernment's "Buy  America"  policies  de- 
signed to  improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  should  not  be  subverted 
in  any  way  by  the  governmental  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  practices  however  well 
Intentioned.  To  do  so  would  be  unques- 
tionably penny  wise,  pound  foolish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  days  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  protests  from  postal 
patrons  and  workers  against  the  lesising 
of  Germsm-made  mall  vehicles.  One 
man  wrote  me : 

I  resent  driving  these  forelgn-mAde  vehicles 
and  I  am  embarrassed  to  have  to  answer 
my  mall  patrons'  questions  regarding  the 
decision  of  the  UjS.  Government  to  Mae  for- 
eign-made vehicles  Instead  of  American- 
made  ones. 

In  the  past  I  have  successfully  sought 
to  amend  our  defense  procurement  prac- 
tices to  insure  that  our  gold  flow  problem 
was  not  aggravated  further  through  the 
purchase  of  foreign-made  vehicles  for 
military  use.  It  Is  this  same  concern  that 
I  express  here  today  with  respect  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  I  urge  that 
expeditious  action  be  taken  by  the 
leadership. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY. 
61st  ANNUAL  DINNBB  OP  FRIEND- 
LY SONS  OF  ST.  PATRICK 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDadiI 


may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Recorb  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
nUnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
the  17th,  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Hugh  Cahey,  of  New  York,  delighted  a 
great  gathering  of  the  people  of  Scran- 
ton  who  were  assembled  to  celebrate  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  He  was  the  principal 
speaker  on  that  occasion,  and  I  know 
that  many  of  my  other  colleagues  here  In 
the  Congress  would  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  his  enlightened  words  of 
that  evening.  With  your  peiinisslon, 
therefore,  I  will  enter  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
Address  bt  Hon.  Hitgh  L.  Caret,  Member  or 

Congress,  at  the  61st  Annual  Dinner  of 

TKE   Prtendlt    Sons    of   »r.    Patrick,    of 

Lackawanna    Oountt,   Pa.,   Hotxl   Casxt, 

Scranton,  Pa..  March  17,  1966 

Last  year  on  this  night,  I  addressed  the 
friendly  sons  of  Providence.  R.I.  Now  I  flnd 
that  your  city,  before  It  was  Scranton,  was 
once  "Ye  Sixth  Town  of  Capoose"  and  after 
that  was  also  known  as  Providence.  I've 
come  a  long  way  In  a  full  year  to  get  from 
Providence  to  Providence. 

I  feel  rather  like  my  granduncle  Dermld 
who  came  walking  backward  Into  the  door  of 
his  house  under  the  eyes  of  his  Brlgld. 

"Dermld."  she  said,  "What  alls  you  to  be 
walking  klthoge  like  that?" 

"Ah,  tls  nothing,"  said  Dermld.  "I  had  a 
slight  seizure  as  I  left  McQlnlss  at  the  pub 
and  for  every  step  forward  I  made  two  steps 
backward.  Stire  I  was  making  no  headway 
at  all  until  McGlnlss  kindly  turned  me 
around  and  walking  like  this,  I  made  It  In 
half  the  time." 

Through  divine  providence,  the  digging  of 
coal  and  the  forging  of  iron,  Scranton  Is  a 
great  town  tonight  and  I  salute  you  on  the 
hiindredth  year  of  the  birth  of  your  great 
city. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  a  Carey  to  come 
to  Scranton  where  the  glories  of  the  Caseys 
are  in  such  evidence. 

In  your  fine  city  an  Irish  name  is  a  dis- 
tinguished name.  I  speak  not  only  of  your 
scion  of  Scranton,  your  own  Bob  Casey, 
candidate  for  Governor  of  this  greet  Com- 
monwealth, but  the  other  great  Caseys  as 
well — Gene  Casey,  widely  known  and  widely 
loved,  and  Al  Casey,  who  Is  happily  with  us 
tonight. 

I  look  back  at  Scranton 's  great  glfU  of 
leadership  In  the  person  of  your  own  Con- 
gressman, my  distinguished  colleague,  Jox 
McDadc,  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
C-«nmlttee,  who  serves  with  coruscating 
brilliance,  watching  very  carefuUy  over  the 
e«p«tul>^re  of  Scranton's  money. 

He  is  in  the  succession  of  a  splendid  Une 
of  public  servants  Uke  the  late  Congressman 
Pat  Boland.  whip  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•enUUves  from  1936  unUl  hU  death  In  1043. 
In  that  succession  also  were  Scranton's  Con- 
gressmen, John  WllUam  Murphy  and  Henry 
Patrick  CNeUl. 

I  suppose  that  you  don't  have  to  be  Irish 
to  get  elected  in  Scranton,  but  It  helps. 

This  Nation,  of  course,  will  always  look  to 
Scranton  with  pride  and  appreciation  be- 
cause you  gave  America  such  men  as  the  late 
Edward  Lynett,  who  was  not  only  a  great 
publisher  but  a  great  philanthropist;  otir  be- 
loved Postmaster  General,  Frank  Walker,  and, 
of  course,  that  towering  figure  of  the  church, 
the  Archbishop  of  Washington  who  grew  up, 
I  am  told,  right  here  on  the  campus  of 
Marywood  College,  Archbishop  Patrick 
OBoyle. 


TKX    CCKIM    SOdXTT 

It  is  a  thrUl  and  an  inspiration  to  be 
among  the  friendly  sons,  the  great  Gaels  of 
Scranton,  tonight. 

I  have  not  seen  such  fine  spirits  flowing 
since  I  dropped  my  grandfather's  last  case 
of  homebrew  on  the  stone  floor. 

They  say  the  strongest  strain  of  national 
stock  Is  a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish — and 
no  strain  at  all — we're  growing  stronger  by 
the  minute.  Stronger  we  are  and  stronger  we 
should  be  for  tonight — ^not  only  are  we  the 
age  of  the  Great  Society — we  are  even  more 
blessed  for  we  are  this  day.  by  birth  or 
inheritance,  members  of  the  green  society — 
sons  of  Kathleen  nl  Houlihan  and  descend- 
ants of  Patrick. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  year  like  this  for  the 
Irish  and  the  green  society? 

Not  only  Is  it  a  great  year  for  Scranton. 
100  years  young,  but  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  something  left  In  town  to  commemorate, 
when  we  finish  celebrating  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  Elaster  rebellion — the  60th 
birthday  of  Irish  freedom  after  the  Insurrec- 
tion that  followed  the  feast  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  1916. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  fireworks 
have  already  begun  in  this  golden  year  of  the 
green  society.  On  this  day  we  celebrate,  let 
our  memories  grow  green  and  otir  spirits 
soar  high  as  we  think  of  Irlsli  writers.  Irish 
fighters,  and  Irish  dynamiters. 

The  dvnamlters — didnt  they  do  a  Job  on 
old  Nelson  and  his  pillar — aU  138  feet  of  it. 
Now  the  whole  world  tends  to  misconstrue 
this  act  as  they  always  fall  to  amweclate  this 
sometimes  mystic  Intent  of  the  Irish. 

My  friend.  Congressman  Bobskt  Swernxt. 
of  Ohio,  has  stated  this  was  just  a  form  ol 
Irish  urban  renewal.  But  he's  Just  covering 
up  for  the  sake  of  security.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  to  start  the  year  right  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  time  of  the  trou- 
ble it  was  decided  that  this  was  to  be  the 
first  launch  in  the  Irish  space  program. 
Can't  you  see  the  appeal  of  It  to  Irish  pride? 
Here  is  Soviet  Russia  sending  up  colonels 
and  majors  and  dogs  and  monkeys  and  the 
United  States  orbiting  captains  and  com- 
manders. But  did  anyone  risk  an  admiral? 
Just  think  of  It.  There  would  be  Nelson 
orbiting  In  space  with  every  American  and 
Russian  astronaut  bound  to  salute  him  as  he 
goes  by.  What  a  gift  from  Ireland  to 
England. 

Too  bad  the  blastoff  didn't  go  all  the  way. 
It  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  shortage 
of  gunpowder.  However,  I  am  Informed  that 
Irish  science  Is  on  the  brink  of  a  break- 
through in  a  process  that  wlU  turn  potatoes 
first  Into  poteen  and  then  into  liquid 
rocket  fuel.  And  believe  me.  If  you've  tasted 
poteen  there  Isn't  much  difference  or  very 
far  to  go. 

Now.  onoe  the  poteen  propellant  Is  per- 
fected I  strongly  urge  that  the  dynamiters 
of  the  green  society  be  brought  under  ths 
provisions  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Unless  this  Is  done  no  monument  potntlng 
toward  the  skies  will  be  safe  from  their 
projections. 

Imagine  the  Clan  Na-Cael  looking  into 
General  Washington's  record  and  finding  out 
that  he  was  once  In  the  employ  of  ths 
English.  Goodbye  Washington  MonumentI 
We've  already  had  one  frustrated  attempt 
on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  a  gift  from  France. 
but  that  was  before  the  IS.Jl.  thought  of 
retribution  for  the  Norman  Invasion. 

No,  the  dynamiters  have  only  begun.  Just 
look  what  they've  done  besides  Nelson's  pil- 
lar In  the  last  few  years. 

First,  tbey  blew  an  Anglo-Irish  earl  off 
his  pedestal  in  St.  Stspbaa's  Qttma.  Than 
they  blew  the  side  out  of  Dublin's  T^ack 
Stadium  beetnise  there  were  sprinters  from 
Northern  Iretand  allowed  to  compete  there. 
Lastly,  after  five  separate  attempts  In 
Phoenix  Par*  they  finally  blew  Lord  Gough 
off  the  horse  he  was  riding  In  an  equestrian 
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Stat  .'  "n.?  trouble  with  the  Irlah  dyna- 
mir^rs  ..?  '-imt  their  seal  for  the  c*u««  haa 
been  apreaier  than  thetr  competence,  so  they 
d  ;  n./-  liwHj™  hit  the  right  end  with  their 
•  istiflab:e  meanii  Thla  waa  so  well  expreaaed 
..".  -h.*  verse  written  by  a  Oubllner  about 
i>>rd    CJoTigh'i    statue: 

Por  the  cauae  of  our  land  with  a  light  in 

their  hand 
Bravely  the  foe  they  did  face. 

wtthoxu  showing  fear,  they  kept  themselves 

clear 
ExpecUng  to  blow  up  the  pair. 

B.it   they   nearly  went  mad  their  aim  waa 

so  b-id. 
":"h?y  made  the  poor  stallion  a  mare." 

H  jwever  I  believe  men  of  good  wUl  need 
have  no  inordinate  concern  for  the  mlaslle 
program  of  the  green  society.  I  believe  that 
the  Irish  dynamiters  like  the  Irish  fighters 
will  be  lx)th  discriminating  and  sophisticated 
In  their  choice  of  targets  and  proJectUea. 
They  wu:  not  go  flinging  contraptions 
wantonly  at  Venus  and  Mars  and  the  moon 
'.Ike  the  Russians  and  Americans. 

Let  others  fill  the  heavens  full  of  hard- 
ware malctng  beeping  sounds  and  bouncing 
signals  ail  over  the  skies.  Ireland  will  be 
n^ore  inventive  and  artistic  as  behooves  men 
of  great  culture.  They  will  lift  a  harp  Into 
the  skies  so  that  the  heavenly  airs  of 
■Macushla."  and  "OT)onnell  Abow."  and 
"Shan  von  Vacht"  will  sound  over  all  the 
earth   and  set  men   dreaming  and  dancing. 

Huge  payloada  of  barrel  upon  barrel  of 
nectar  will  lift  off  Into  orbit  until  the  Allen 
belt  will  mean  that  belt  after  belt  of  Irish 
mist  win  fail  like  gentle  dew  Into  the  parched 
throats   of   the    whole   human   race. 

The  Irish  scientist,  of  course,  will  scorn 
any  effort  to  zero  In  on  everyday  bodies  and 
cocnmon  planets  in  the  universe.  If  I  know 
the  psyche  of  the  Irish  they  will  shoot  for 
the  celestial  constellation  of  AquUa. 

Tou  may  not  find  Aqutla  In  any  astrology 
guide  but  you  will  find  It  In  Dante's  "Dlvlna 
Comedla  "  Seven  hundred  years  ago  Etante 
wrote  that  this  constellation  was  reserved 
in  heaven  for  Just  and  benevolent  kings  and 
leaders  of  men.  The  truth  is  that  while  the 
srtentists  of  Kast  and  West  are  racing  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  the  Irish  already  have 
placed  a  whole  platoon  on  heavenly  Aqulla. 

It  is  peopled  with  leaders  like  Brian  Boru, 
Hugh  and  Owen  Roe  O'Nell,  Wolfe  Tone, 
Sarsfteld.  Emmet,  O'Connell  and  Pamell,  and 
B'lrke  and  Barry 

N'-iw  In  that  constellation  In  the  golden 
voiir  or  the  Green  Society  there  Is  the  new- 
est Hrid  brightest  star  In  the  constellation  of 
k  ncl  »nd  courageous,  just  and  benevolent 
if  artem  of  men. 

.K  son  of  Wexford,  a  gallant  young  man 
s'ars  in  those  heavens  side  by  side  with 
heroes  of  Clontarf,  Boyne  Waters,  Llmertck, 
and  th»  Easter  Rebellion. 

I  refer  of  course,  to  our  beloved  John  Flta- 
gerald  Kennedy  who  once  and  for  all  took 
down  the  sign  from  the  White  House  "No 
Irish  Catholic  need  apply." 

He  truly  allows  all  of  us  of  the  friendly 
snr.s  and  the  green  society  to  lift  our  heads 
I  :;•>  higher  and  look  to  heaven  with  every 
K"^!i  remembrance  that  In  our  time  his 
special  irrace  of  Intellect"  made  thla  a  bet- 
ter  Tfcorid   '   r   all    men. 

Y»s  Irish  fl«!.'#rs  will  be  discriminating 
•.-^  ifv  h.^.»  <.*i;s  been  precise  in  their 
11S.V,.'  ,n  •'  e  '  *8  ot  freedom.  Let  us  look 
n  •.'--  Ea.'i'or  "belllon  at  50  years  ago  this 
."!,.  r; 

F!."«-  ►!,»  :-  ih  Grenadiers  heeded  Black< 
?r  ?   A  j.vls  ci     Oliver's  Advice." 

F-iT  happy  homea,  for  alUrs  free 
We  jfrasp  rhe  ready  sword 
P'lr  freedom,  truth. 
\'.^c^  r.yr  Ood  »  tmmutllated   word 

Tlieae  tiie  war  cry  of  our  marcb 


Our  hope  the  Lord  on  high 

Then  put  your  trust  in  Ood,  my  boys 
And   keep   your   powder  dry." 

With  powder  dry  and  ready  swords — where 
did  they  attack?  Did  they  raid  the  BastUle 
like  the  French,  or  the  Alamo  like  the  Mex- 
icans, or  the  walls  of  Jericho  like  Joshua? 

Why,  of  course  not. 

Sick  and  tired  of  being  regarded  as  clods 
and  Illiterates  they  attacked  the  Dublin 
poet  olBce  to  show  the  English  they  were 
men  of  letters  and  gave  them  a  little  special 
delivery,  man  to  miui,  in  the  l>argain. 

Speaking  of  p>oet  ofBces,  Isn't  It  fitting 
in  this  golden  year  of  the  battle  of  the  poet 
offlces,  that  Larry  O'Brien  himself  is  sitting 
as  general  In  the  U.S.  poet  office  in  Washing- 
ton and  will  soon  be  handing  out  green 
stamps  for  Irish  mall? 

Who  would  speak  of  Irish  fighting  men  and 
neglect  to  mention  the  fine  tradition  of  Irlah 
soldiery  so  well  established  In  the  annals  ot 
great  Pennsylvania  in  our  own  American 
revolution? 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Line  of  Ireland  Regi- 
ment more  than  half  of  the  foreign  bom 
were  from  mother  Ireland. 

Need  I  tell  Pennsylvanlans  In  Scranton 
what  happened  when  that  Pennsylvania  Line 
Regiment  had  a  little  family  quarrel  with  Its 
officers?  The  British  thinking  to  make  the 
most  of  a  playful  mutiny  attempted  to 
bribe  the  barefoot,  frozen,  hungry  Irish  with 
offers  of  rum  and  gold  and  warm  clothing  if 
they  would  defect  to  the  Crown.  With  char- 
acteristic gentility  we  Irlah  did  them  a  favor. 
They  decapitated  the  British  emissaries  to 
save  their  souls  so  that  no  such  notions 
would  ever  enter  their  heads  again. 

Joeeph  OaUoway,  speaker  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  conunlttee  asked  the  compoeltion  of  the 
American   Revolutionary  Force. 

Said  Galloway,  "I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion with  precision.  They  are  scarcely  one- 
fourth  native,  one-half  Irish,  the  other 
fourth  English  or  Scotch." 

And  when  the  surrender  of  Lord  Com- 
wallls  was  announced.  Lord  Mountjoy  said, 
"England  has  lost  America  through  the 
exertions  of  Irish  Immigrants." 

The  glorious  account  of  the  Iriah- 
Amerlcans  In  all  the  wars  of  this  country  is 
a  legend  In  Itself.  In  the  Civil  War,  said  the 
Times  of  London,  speaking  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  at  Fredericksburg : 

"Never  at  Pountendy,  Albuera  or  at  Water- 
loo was  more  undaunted  courage  displayed 
by  the  Sons  of  Brln  than  In  those  six  frantic 
daahes  they  delivered  eigainst  the  position  of 
the  foe." 

Speak  of  the  world  wars  and  the  names 
of  the  Kellys  and  Walshs  and  Sulllvans  leap 
into  Immortality. 

Think  of  the  battlellne  across  the  angry 
sinister  Jungles  and  swamps  of  Vietnam  and 
you  know  the  spirit  of  the  fighting  Irish  lives 
In  the  heart  ot  Roger  Donlon — our  first  Con- 
greeslonai  Medal  of  Honor  winner — in  this 
war  that  must  be  won  and  will  be  won. 

One  cannot  speak  of  Irish  fighters  without 
talking  of  Irish  writers  for  we  would  know 
little  of  Irish  fighting  If  It  were  not  for  Irish 
writing. 

The  whole  clamor  and  terror  of  1018,  the 
centuries  of  Irish  insurgency.  "The  holy 
dungeons  and  the  sacred  scaffolds"  are  called 
into  life  In  the  words  of  Yeats  in  this  verse 
from  "Easter  1010." 

"Too  long  a  sacrifice  can  make  a  stone  of  the 
heart, 
O  when  may  it  suffice,  that  is  Heaven's 
part. 
To  murmur  name  upon  name,  as  a  mother 
names  her  child 
When  sleep  at  last  has  come  on  Umba 
that  had  run  wild 


What  la  It  but  nightfall.    No,  no,  not  night 
but  death 
Was  It  needless  death  after  all,  for  Eng- 
land may  keep  faith 
For  all  that  is  done  and  said,  we  know  their 
dream. 
Enough  to  know  they  dreamed  and  are 
dead. 
And  what  if  excess  of  love,  bewildered  them 
till  they  died, 
I  write  It  out  in  a  verae : 

'  "MacOonagh  and  MacBrlde 
And  Connolly  and  Pearse 
Now  and  In  time  to  be. 
Wherever  green  is  worn 
Are    changed,    changed    utterly, 
A  terrible  beauty  Is  bom.'  " 

And  we  would  not  have  Irish  pens  like 
Teats  and  Keats,  Wilde  and  Mangan  and  all 
the  rest.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  in^h 
schoolmasters,  the  Hedgerow  scholars. 

These  were  the  smuggleis  of  contraband 
knowledge  who  gathered  children  In  the  cor- 
ners of  the  fields  and  the  hollows  In  the  hills 
to  teach  them  of  the  church,  the  classics 
and  the  culture  of  Erin  during  the  time  of 
the  oppression. 

From  1691  to  1829  the  Irish  under  the 
heels  of  tyrants  were  forbidden  the  exercise 
of  religion,  to  receive  education,  to  take  a  pro- 
fession, to  hold  office,  to  own  a  horse  worth 
more  than  6  pounds,  to  Inherit  land — think 
of  it — Irish  who  were  bom  to  love  the  "Son- 
ship  of  Land"  could  not  even  rent  land  worth 
more  than  30  shillings  a  year.  Not  only 
could  an  Irishman  not  hire  a  Catholic  teach- 
er to  school  his  children,  but  he  was  for- 
bidden to  send  his  child  abroad  for  an  edu- 
cation or  in  dying  could  not  leave  his  infant 
children  under  Catholic  guardianship. 

In  these  dark  hours  how  did  the  fire  of 
faith  and  the  flame  of  culture,  first  lighted 
on  the  hills  of  slane,  survive  in  Ireland?  We 
have  the  answer  In  the  lines  about  the  real 
heroes  of  Ireland  "The  Hedge  Schoolmaster" 
by  Seumas  MacManus: 

"When  the  night  shall  lift  from  Erin's  hills, 

Twere  shame  if  we  forget, 
One  band  of  unsung  heroes  whom  freedom 

Owes  a  debt. 
When  we  brim  high  cups  to  brave  ones  then. 

Their  memory   let  us  pledge. 
Who  gathered  their  ragged  classes  behind 

a  friendly  hedge. 
By   stealth    they   met   thetr   pupils   in   the 

Glen's  deep-hidden  nook. 
And  taught  them  many  a  lesson  was  never 

In  English  book. 
There   was   more   than   wordy*  logic  shown 

To  use  in  wise  debate. 
Nor  amo  waa   the  only  verb  they  gave  to 

Conjugate. 
When    hunted    on    the   heathery   hill    and 

Through  the  shadowy  wood. 
They    climbed    the    cliff,    they    dared    the 

Marsh,  they  stemmed  the  tumbling 

flood. 
Their  blanket  was  the  clammy  mist,  their 

Bed  the  windswept  bent, 
In    fitful    sleep    they    dreamt    the    bay   of 

Bloodhounds  on  their  scent. 
Their  lore  was  not  the  brightest  nor  their 

Store,  mayhap,  the  best. 
But   they    fostered    love,   undying   In   each 

Young  Irish  breast. 
And  ttirough  the  dread,  dread  night,  and 

Long,  that  steeped  our  Island  then. 
The  lamps  of  hope  and  fires  of  faith  were 

Fed  by  these  brave  men. 
The   grass   waves   green   above   them,  soft 

Sleep  Is  theirs  for  aye. 
The  bunt  Is  over,  and  the  cold;  the  hunger 

Paased  away. 
O    bold    them    high    and    holy,    and    their 

Memory  proudly  pledge. 
Who  gathered  their  ragged  clSMM  behind 

A  friendly  hedge." 

The  work  of  the  hedgerow  scholars  was 
cuoh    that   a  eenturj  later   Irish  shepherd 


boys  in  the  hills  were  quoting  Horace  and 
Ovid,  passing  on  the  classics  by  word  of 
mouth  from  generation  to  generation. 

No  wonder  that  Irish  martyrs  spoke  as 
scholars  as  they  gave  their  lives  in  saintly 
sacrifice. 

The  words  of  Robert  Emmet  standing  In 
the  dock  as  he  was  condemned  to  death  will 
echo  through  the  ages  as  a  message  of  cour- 
age In  magnificent  eloquence: 

"My  Lords,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sac- 
rifice. The  blood  which  you  seek  is  not 
congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  which 
surround  your  victim.  It  circulates  warmly 
and  unruffled  through  its  channels,  and  in  a 
little  time  It  wUl  cry  to  heaven — be  yet 
patient.  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to 
say — I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave — 
my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished.  I 
have  parted  with  everything  that  was  dear 
to  me  in  this  life,  and  for  my  country's  cause 
with  the  Idol  of  my  soul,  the  object  of  my 
affections.  My  race  is  run — the  grave  opens 
to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  Into  Its  bosom.  I 
have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure 
from  this  world,  It  Is  the  charity  of  Its  silence. 
Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph,  for  as  no  man 
who  knows  my  motives  dare  now  vindicate 
them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse 
them.  Let  them  rest  In  obscurity  and  peace, 
my  memory  be  left  in  oblivion,  and  my  tomb 
remain  uninscribed,  until  other  times  and 
other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character. 
When  my  country  takes  ha-  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  then  and  not  till  then, 
let  my  epitaph  be  written.    I  have  done." 

As  we  approach  Easter  of  1966,  there  are 
those  who  would  now  write  an  epitaph  for  the 
Irish.  Is  the  green  society  now  only  a  fable 
we  resurrect  once  a  year  on  this  day  we 
celebrate?  Are  the  lovers  of  freedom  and 
national  Independence  gone  to  seed  for  lack 
of  a  cause?  Are  the  pens  of  the  Irish  run 
dry  since  the  tears  of  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  martyred  heroes  made  them  flow? 

Erin  go  blaah,  says  Jimmy  Breslln  who 
writes  for  the  Herald-Tribune  and  mourns 
the  passing  of  Brendan  Behan.  Irish  writing 
has  gone  to  seed  says  Jimmy  and  he  defeats 
his  own  argument  for  Jimmy  himself  is  a 
mixture  of  Broun  and  Benchley  with  the 
pepper  of  a  Pegler  thrown  In  for  spice. 
Jimmy  states  that  all  the  writing  the  Irish 
are  doing  today  are  real  estate  conveyances, 
insurance  policies,  and  traffic  tickets. 

Perhaps  Breslln  judges  too  harshly  and  in 
haste  and  writes  our  epitaph  too  soon. 

I  know  a  place  where  Irlahmen  are  writing 
history  every  day.  Down  In  Congress,  Mans- 
PttLD  and  McCoRMACK  of  the  green  society 
are  writing  the  legend  of  the  Great  Society 
and  they  have  plenty  of  help. 

Look  at  OBriin,  of  New  York,  who  brought 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  into  the  Union  and  Is  now 
fixing  his  eye  on  all  32  counties  of  Ireland  as 
the  61st  SUte.  (Pity  the  poor  Irish — 700 
years,  under  the  heel  of  the  tjrrant  and  now 
O'Beien  wants  to  saddle  them  with  our  na- 
tional debt.) 

There  stands  Pocartt,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  has  written  so  many  acts  to  preserve  the 
health  of  America  that  the  undertakers  are 
organizing  against  him  aa  a  restraint  on 
trade. 

Uke  Finn  McCool— Jim  Delanxt,  of  New 
York,  rose  to  his  feet  and  roared:  "I  shall  not 
vote  to  legislate  discrimination"  and  he  held 
his  ground  until  they  passed  a  school  bill  to 
educate  every  child  In  America  in  public  or 
parochial  schools  on  equal  terms. 

Michael  KnwAN,  of  Ohio,  great  architect 
of  the  dams  and  rivers,  harbors  and  high- 
ways, will  not  rest  till  all  America  Is  as  green 
as  Galway  and  lovely  as  Klllarney. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  your  great  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  which  Is  writing  its  own 
chaptei  In  history  in  Congress,  save  to  say 
that  Dan  Flood,  of  Wllkee-Barre,  is  symbolic 
of  your  delegation — and  no  finer  Member  of 


Congress  ever  entered  the  Chamber  of  the 
House. 

I  could  cite  a  score  more  names  of  the  Irish 
in  the  green  society  in  Congress  who  are 
carrying  the  cause  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity  in  this  House  but  I  do  not  seek  to 
convince  by  citing  numbers. 

I  am  content  that  as  we  look  to  Easter 
1966  that  history  will  record  that  the  Irish 
are  doing  their  share  of  writing  the  greatest 
chapter  In  human  history. 

Mfore  I  leave  the  Irish  writers  of  history 
today  I  submit  that  the  world  of  religion  and 
the  world  without  religion  both  felt  the 
touch  of  a  new  Are  of  Slane  when  Father 
John  Courtney  Murray  drafted  the  great 
schema  on  religious  freedom  at  Vatican  II. 

The  legend  of  the  green  society  In  the  past 
and  in  the  present  is  something  more  than 
Irish  name  dropping  and  number  counting 
adding  up  poets  and  dividing  by  heroes  and 
subtracting  villains. 

Statistics  to  the  contrary,  the  green  society 
is  growing  day  by  day.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  there  were  nearly  BVi  million 
people  in  Ireland.  After  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion died  In  famine  and  millions  emigrated, 
Ireland  has  less  than  3>/^  million  residents 
today.  Yet,  I  insist,  there  are  more  Irish, 
more  Gaels,  more  Hibernians,  more  members 
In  the  green  society  today  than  ever  before. 

The  difficulty  today  is  that  the  Irish,  being 
so  lovable,  have  been  so  well  assimilated  that 
you  will  find  them  tinder  new  labels  like 
Cohen  and  Caruso  and  Kluczynskl. 

Make  no  mistake  about  there  being 
nothing  In  a  name  to  help  you  recognize  the 
members  of  the  green  society  all  over  the 
world.  You  can  only  detect  the  Irish  in  a 
man  by  knowing  the  signs  and  countersigns 
of  the  green  society. 

First  are  the  signs  of  the  great  loves  In 
Irish  hearts.  There  Is  first  the  great  love  of 
God  and  His  servant.  Patrick,  of  religion,  of 
faith,  of  mystery,  and  martyrdom.  Then 
there  is  the  love  of  country,  of  political  free- 
dom, and  individual  rights.  It  is  this  love 
that  should  put  the  Irishmen  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  crusade  for  human  rights  for  all 
men,  remembering  that  the  Irish,  like  the 
Jew  and  the  Negro  share  the  burden  and  the 
memory  of  history's  worst  oppression  and 
now  must  make  freedom's  greatest  gains. 

The  great  love  of  learning  is  a  sig^n  of  the 
Irish.  It  Is  the  sign  of  the  scholar  who  risked 
his  very  life  to  pass  on  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  knowledge  In  the  darkest  days  of  enforced 
ignorance. 

Love  abounds  in  the  Irish  for  poetry  and 
music,  the  minstrelsy  and  cadence  of  which 
lifts  the  spirit  to  heavenly  joy  no  matter  how 
low  the  earthly  trials. 

Can  an  Irish  heart  be  filled  with  hate? 
Hardly — for  the  love  of  the  Irish  crowds 
out  hate. 

While  they  cannot  bother  to  hate,  the  Irish 
do  despise  false  pride,  love  of  wealth,  trea- 
sons, sermons  without  eloquence,  and  rules 
without  reason. 

Above  all,  the  Irish  hate  big  lies  which 
are  the  abomination  of  truth  Just  as  much 
as  they  love  the  little  green  lies  which  are 
part  of  flattery  or  frolic  or  fetish.  These 
little  green  lies  are,  of  course,  the  blarney 
which  is  the  last  great  countersign  of  the 
green  society. 

Now  that  we  see  these  signs  and  counter- 
signs are  they  not  characteristic  of  other 
races?  Of  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Italians, 
Lebanese,  Scandinavians? 

Of  course  they  are — all  except  the  little 
green  ones  In  the  green  society  we  call  the 
blarney.  And  it  is  the  blarney  we  use  to- 
night to  make  this  great  city  of  Scranton 
aU  Irish.  Polish-Irish,  Italian-Irish,  Jewish- 
Irish,  east,  west,  north,  and  south  Irish. 
Irish  you  are  and  blarney  you've  had. 

One  last  favor  I  ask.  It  is  the  matter  of 
common  belief  that  at  the  wish  of  St.  Pat- 


rick, In  the  last  judgment,  Ireland  will  be 
flooded  3  days  before  the  rest  of  the  world 
so  that  the  Irish  will  be  the  first  to  be 
judged  by  Patrick  himself. 

From  the  warmth  and  friendship  and  sin- 
cerity I  have  seen  in  your  great  Gaels  of 
Scranton,  1  am  certain  you  will  be  judged 
early  and  hold  high  places  in  Heaven.  On 
that  day  use  your  best  blarney  and  put  a 
good  word  In  for  the  rest  of  us  with  St. 
Patrick  himself.  In  Scranton  let  no  man 
write  our  epitaph. 

The  green  society  Is  alive  tonight. 

God  bless  you. 


••PSYWAR"  BOOST  IN  \1ETNAM 
URGED  BY   SERVICEMEN 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosicer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  I  made  a  speech  calling  for 
stepped-up  psychological  warfare  In  Viet- 
nam and  gave  a  few  exEunples  of  ways 
to  play  the  Vietcong's  superstitions  b£u;k 
on  them.  Even  before  I  made  the  speech, 
two  of  our  eager-beaver  colleagues 
grabbed  copies  of  it  and  proceeded  to 
utter  hee-haws.  So  quick  were  they  to 
smart  off,  that  they  rushed  pell  mell  to 
make  their  snide  remarks  before  I  even 
had  a  chance  to  deliver  the  speech.  My 
speech  is  found  at  page  2403  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  that  date,  while  their  wise  cracks 
are  found  at  pages  2291  and  2385.  Since 
that  time  some  people  who  have  consid- 
erably more  knowledge  of  the  subject 
have  been  making  some  comments  about 
It  of  quite  a  different  nature.  I  have 
received  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
of  the  later  category  reproduced  below. 
The  first  Item  is  from  the  Washington 
Dally  News  for  March  28,  and  the  second 
is  from  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press  Telegram  for  March  13 : 

[From   the   Washington    <D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Mar.   28,    1966] 

"Our  Job  Is  Sucflx — To  Knx  the  Vietcono" 

(By  Julian  Morrison) 

Lt.  Patrick  Oilstrap,  of  6608  Huntington 
Parkway,  Bethesda,  is  only  24,  but  he  is  old 
beyond  his  years  with  the  kind  of  grim  ma- 
turity that  comes  to  soldiers  who  leave  home 
as  boys  and  return  as  men. 

For  7  months  he  led  a  platoon  of  tough 
young  "kids"  of  the  1st  Battalion,  9th  Ma- 
rines, from  their  outpost  on  the  Marble 
Mountain  near  Dansang,  but  it  wasn't  the 
Vletcong  that  finally  got  him;  It  was  amoebic 
dysentery. 

Flown  back  to  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
to  recover,  Lieutenant  Gllstrap  today  is  a 
mirror  of  the  thousands  of  American  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  who  are  still 
fighting  half  the  world  away. 

He  is,  as  they  are,  "disturbed"  by  the 
bearded,  unwashed  "Vietniks"  and  the  draft 
card  burners.  It  bothers  him,  as  it  bothers 
them,  that  many  Americans  back  home  don't 
seem  to  understand  why  he  was  in  Vietnam. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  cheered  by 
the  "mountains"  of  Christmas  mail — much 
of  it  ad  drees  ed  simply  to  "a  marine"  or  "a 
soldier"  that  poured  into  the  camps  saying, 
"we're  with  you." 

But  he  can't  see  any  quick  end  to  the  wax. 
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"No.  we  don't  have  enotigh  men  there,  and 
even  if  the  fighting  stops.  It  will  be  a  bell 
of  a  long  time  before  the  country  can  haT« 
free  elections  as  we  know  them. 

"Aj  long  as  there  U  one  Vletcong  operat- 
ing you're  still,  technically,  in  a  guerrilla 
war 

"We're  trying  to  convince  the  South  Vlet- 
nameaa  that  we  can  protect  them,  but  then 
you  have  to  have  enough  men  there  to  do 
the  Job 

"The  Vletcong  operate  on  terror  and  they 
need  these  people  desperately.  They  need 
the  food,  the  rice  they  get  from  them,  and 
what  we're  trying  to  do  !•  protect  the  fanner 
so  that  they  can't  come  back  and  take  bis 
rice. 

"Our  Job  is  really  very  simple.  It's  to  kill 
the  'Vletcong.  If  they  can't  get  rice  they 
have  the  choice  of  staying  up  In  the  moun- 
tains and  starving  to  death  or  coming  down 
after  tt  where  we  can  kill  them. 

"We're  learning  from  them — we  almost 
never  lose  a  man  to  a  booby  trap  now — but 
they're  learning  from  us  at  the  same  time." 

LOOKHfO   BACK 

What  the  marines  are  doing,  he  said.  Is 
soma  old-fsishloned  on-the-spot  Improvis- 
ing— "some  off  the  wall  ideas,  crazy  Ideas. 
B  ;:  -.hey  work." 

Ainertean  forces  no  longer  use  30-caUber 
weapons  but  the  Vletcong  have  been  shoot- 
ing at  the  OI's  with  captured  M-1  rifles. 

"So  this  OI  thought  up  the  Idea  of  taking 
the  powder  out  of  30-callbeT  bullets  and  fill- 
ing them  with  dynamite  and  leaving  them 
lying  around  In  viUagas  where  the  Vletcong 
would  be  sure  to  spot  them. 

We  haven't  any  proof  of  what  happens 
when  on*  of  them  pulls  the  trigger,  but  you 
can  Imagine  it."  be  said. 

"But  some  people  can't  seem  to  understand 
these  crasy  ideas  Like  the  Congressman  who 
was  practically  laughed  out  of  the  House 
when  he  suggested  dropping  plastic  figures 
of  women  and  running  dogs  on  the  Vlet- 
cong ' 

(  Rrpresfntatlve  CaAio  HosKn.  Republican, 
of  California  made  the  suggestion  last  month 
and  was  Immediately  belittled  by  Democratic 
Representative.  Wvt.vi  L.  Hats,  of  Ohio, 
and   PluvK    Th    i.<">«>r«   of  New  Jersey.) 

I  Repr«>s^ri  •  I  ■ :  .-  HosMn's  proposal  was 
baaed  on  the  •  v  •  -ii,.t.  ths  sight  of  a  woman 
or  a  running  a.^ij  i.se  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
tng  Ls  considered  the  worst  kind  of  bad  luck 
by  the  superstitious  Vietnamese.) 

••fm  here  to  tell  you."  Lieutenant  Ollatrap 
said,  "that  it  might  work." 

"Why  not  try  l»  if  It  wowld  save  lives?  It 
wouldn't  cost  murn  and  these  are  the  most 
superstjt..  Mis  ;>,.  -..e  m  the  world.  They 
wont  d^.  ii.v  .^•  without  consulting  the 
paper  burner  or  the  stick  shaker.  Astrology 
U  their  life 

"If  we  dropped  a  million  horoscopes  on 
those  people  saying  that  1060  would  be  the 
worst  year  In  history  for  them  If  they  didn't 
surrender,  they'd  be  coming  in  In  droves,"  he 


"There  should  be  nothing  wrong  In  trying 
imconventlonal  things.  After  all,  this  Isn't 
a  conventional  war." 

(Prom  the  t.oiig  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 

Press  Telegram.  Mar   13.  li>66| 

Lai  Ds  Hosam  Plav 

F  '^R  .Aj  a  former  enlteted  man  who 
s«-  »<i  with  a  psychological  warfare  unit  In 
\'\f"nf,m  X  wsnt  Congressman  CKato  Hc«- 
ymn  (rms'i'i-n ts  to  know  how  very  right 
h»  w  to  ^uitir— •  •irninfr  ' ^—  people's  super- 
■"titiona  back  on  •,h»ir. 

It  wrmW  b<-  th*  ryfKi  a-ap  .n  we  could  use. 
.-i-  for  th*  sake  o'  -he  United  States,  and  all 
tn^  boys  flghUng  o -w  there.  1  hope  they  use 
r        i»ns      It  could  save  a  lot  of  American 

^ves 

Vou  can  be  proud  of  Congressman  Hosun. 
Boa  J.  DtBwrrHAu 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  ADOPTED 
BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  COORDI- 
NATINO  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  REID  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Oekald  R. 
Pord]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
nilnots? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Republican  coordinating  committee 
met  here  yesterday  and  unanlmiously 
adopted  a  task  force  report  on  the  most 
pressing  domestic  problem  facing  the 
American  people,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  In  the  treacherous, 
swirling  currents  of  dangerous  Inflation 
as  a  result  of  the  unrestrained  spending 
policies  of  the  Johnson -Humphrey  ad- 
ministration. 

It  noted  that  inflation  contains  the 
seeds  of  recession  and  called  upon  the 
President  to  resubmit  his  fiscal  1W7 
budget  after  balancing  it  by  elimination 
or  postponement  of  nondefense  expendi- 
tures. 

The  distinguished  task  force  which 
prepared  this  excellent  study  on  "The 
Rising  Costs  of  Living"  was  headed  by 
Mr.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  who  was  the  very 
able  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
under  President  Elsenhower. 

I  commend  it  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  this  threat  to  the  savings  and  fi- 
nancial security  of  every  American. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  the  full  text  of  the  summary 
statement  adopted  by  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee: 

A   IfWHf    FOB   EVKIT    AldWCAIf 

The  cost  of  living  is  rising.  Food,  hous- 
ing, services,  and  other  necessities  of  life  are 
regularly  going  up  In  price.  The  American 
housewife  sees  It  every  time  she  goes  shop- 
ping. The  American  wcwker  feels  It  every 
time  he  pulls  out  his  wallet. 

The  United  States  Is  on  the  threshold  of 
dangerous  Inflation.  The  cause  is  the  fiscal, 
monetary,  and  other  economic  policies  of  the 
present  Democratic  administration  In  Waah- 
ington. 

Inflation  Is  a  hidden  tax  that  falls  heaviest 
on  those  who  have  the  least.  It  Is  especially 
harsh  In  Its  effect  on  those  living  on  pen- 
sions or  fixed  Incomes.  It  eats  away  the 
value  of  savings  and  tnsurtoice. 

Inflation  also  contains  the  seeds  of  reces- 
sion. TTje  greater  the  excesses  during  a  pe- 
riod of  inflation,  the  more  likely  It  will  be 
followed  by  recession,  and  the  more  severe 
that  recession  will  be  In  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment and  of  decreased  Income  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  present  administration  believes  some 
inflation  is  "acceptable"  and  is  ready  to 
"trade  It  off"  for  faster  growth.  But  history 
has  shown  that  a  stable  price  level,  not  a  ris- 
ing one,  is  the  best  foundation  for  vigorous, 
sustainable  growth.  Inflation  tends  to  feed 
on  ItsalT  and  grow  out  of  control. 

Throughout  history,  countries  have  suf- 
fered from  tmrts«  InAatlon  as  a  result  of  pol- 
ices siaUlMT  to  those  of  the  administration 
m  Waablagton.  Americans  dare  not  assume 
that  It  couid  not  happen  here. 

Only  a  change  In  the  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration— or  a  new  administration— can  save 
us  from  serious  suffering  and  loss. 


On  August  $0.  19«6.  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Federal  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Poli- 
cies, in  Its  report  entitled  "The  Balance  of 
Payments,  the  Gold  Drain  and  Tour  Dollar' 
warned  on  page  21:  "The  administration's 
easy  money  policies  have  expanded  credit 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rise  In  real  production 
•  •  •  sooner  or  later  credit  Inflation  brings 
price  inflation  •  •  •  Further  credit  Inflation 
could  Involve  the  heavy  risk  of  a  boom  and 
bust  pattern." 

The  accuracy  of  this  forecast  of  a  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  living  due  to  administration 
policies  Is  now  apparent  to  all. 

ITjorefore,  we  urge  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  every  American  read  this  new 
report  most  carefully,  and  give  fullest  con- 
sideration to  its  analysts  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Rkpcbucan  Coordinattno  COMMrrm 

BT7MMABT 

I.  The  economic  policies  of  the  present 
Democratic  administration  are  rapidly  bring- 
ing about  a  critical  situation: 

The  faett 

In  1965,  the  overall  oost  of  living  advanced 
more  than  2.0  percent,  the  highest  Increase 
In  7  yeers;  most  economists  expect  the  In- 
crease to  be  even  higher  this  year. 

The  food  that  a  housewife  bought  early  In 
IMB  at  a  supermarket  for  »10  cost  her  $10  45 
a  year  later,  and  prices  are  still  going  up. 

WhcHesale  prices  were  up  3.4  percent  last 
year,  after  vlrtti&l  stablUty  since  1957,  and 
are  advancing  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate 
early  In  19WJ. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  lost  $1.7  blUlon 
0*  Its  gold  supply  to  foreign  countries,  and 
its  international  balance  of  payments  was 
in  deficit  by  tl.S  billion. 

The  Federal  budget  has  not  been  balanced 
since  1960.  under  President  Elsenhower;  sines 
then.  Democratic  admlnlsrtratlons  have  pro- 
duced deficits  totaling  $34  bUllon.  and  a  fur- 
ther substantial  deficit  la  planned  for  1967. 

In  the  last  4  years,  the  supply  of  money 
(Including  time  deposits)  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  excessively,  at  almost  double  the  rate 
o*  increase  In  production  of  goods  a^n^ 
services. 

The  total  debt  In  the  United  States — Gov- 
ernment, cocporate,  and  tndividuai in- 
creased 7.5  percent  in  1965.  again  aignlfl- 
cantly  greater  than  the  increase  in  physical 
production. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  Increasingly  costly; 
the  1967  budget  forecasts  expenditures  of 
%\0A  billion  for  that  purpose,  and  there  Is 
no  way  of  knowing  how  much  mors  money 
may  be  required. 

The  Hgnificance 
The  United  States  U  on  the  verge  of  Join- 
ing the  procession  of  nations  which,  by  ovw- 
expansionary  fiscal  and  monetary  policies, 
have  started  down  the  road  to  seriotis  infla- 
tion. 

Prospects  are  that  the  trend  of  higher 
prices  win  continue  to  accelerate,  with  many 
economists  predicting  that  the  cost  of  Uvtng 
wlU  go  up  in  19««  by  3  to  4  percent;  some 
are  estimating  even  more. 

As  prices  go  up.  people  tend  to  buy  more 
goods  in  anticipation  of  still  higher  prices. 
and  businessoten  increase  their  inventories 
more  than  usual,  thus  creating  a  climate 
that  can  build  an  uncontrolled  spiral  of  In- 
flation. 

The  Government's  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's monetary  and  fiscal  affairs  has  shaken 
the  confidence  of  other  nations  In  Its  ability 
to  find  a  lasting  solntlon  to  our  balanee-of- 
payments  problem. 

The  eootMimy  is  «leveIoptng  imbalances 
which  In  the  period  ahead  could  oause  seri- 
ous economic  dlstarlMUtoe  reeotting  in  read- 
justments painful  to  the  American  people. 

Unless  thess  conditions  are  corrected 
quickly  by  sound  Government  action,  they 
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can  lead  to  even  higher  prices,  loss  of  a 
large  part  of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  loss  of 
vigor  in  our  economy,  and  loss  of  Jobs,  wel- 
fare, and  lecurlty  for  indlvidtial  Americans. 
This  In  turn  can  cause  a  major  deterioration 
in  our  position  of  world  leadership. 

n.  The  Democratic  administration  has  not 
only  failed  to  recognl2se  and  deal  effectively 
with  these  conditions  but  has  contributed 
to  making  them  worse: 

1.  By  following  excessively  expansionary 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  It  has  caused 
the  cost  of  living  to  rise,  thereby  Imposing  a 
hidden  tax  on  all  Americans. 

2.  It  has  been  unwilling  to  apply  proven 
means  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint,  and 
has  relied  Instead  upon  unworkable  and 
discriminatory  wage  and  price  guldeposts. 

3.  It  has,  by  Its  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies, brought  the  United  States  close  to  the 
point  at  which  there  is  danger  that  so-called 
voluntary  guldeposts  will  be  replaced  by 
mandatory  controls  on  business,  labor,  and 
the  consumer,  thus  weakening  further  the 
structure  of  the  free  market  system. 

4.  It  has  stimulated  excessive  Increases  In 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit. 

5.  It  has,  by  its  current  budget  policy, 
demonstrated  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
added  to  inflationary  pressures. 

6.  It  has  mortgaged  the  future  of  the 
United  Stetes  with  a  host  of  "legislate  now, 
pay  later"  appending  programs  which  could 
exceed  the  resources  of  the  people  to  support. 

7.  It  has  failed  to  solve  the  critical  Inter- 
national balance-of-payments  problem,  as 
evidenced  by  the  continued  outfiow  of  gold 
from  our  dwindling  stock,  and  has  thereby 
risked  our  position  of  world  leadership. 

8.  It  has  progressively  undermined  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  budget  by  employing 
manipulative  devices  to  understate  the  deficit 
between  expenditures  and  receipts. 

9.  It  has  wasted  the  taxpayers'  money  at 
home  and  abroad  by  disorganized,  Ill-man- 
aged programs  of  government  spending,  In- 
cluding fields  where  private  Initiative  and 
Investment  would   produce  superior  results. 

10.  It  has  needlessly  expanded  the  Federal 
Government's  economic  influence  In  local 
and  State  affairs  and  thereby  concentrated 
political  power  in  the  Central  Government, 
thus  adversely  affecting  the  responsibilities 
and  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people. 

11.  it  has  persistently  restructured  our  so- 
ciety by  forcing  our  citizens  to  spend  more 
and  more  of  their  time  In  finding  ways  to  get 
along  with  the  Government.  Instead  of  on 
productive   activities. 

la.  Through  Its  policies  encouraging  de- 
pendence on  government,  tt  has  undermined 
the  self -discipline  and  self-reliance  by  which 
free  people  respond  to  opportunity  and  in- 
centive. 

in.  Republican  recommendations:  The 
Republican  Party  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  the  administration  prepare  and 
submit  promptly  to  the  Congress  a  new  budg- 
et for  fiscal  1967  which  flflects  a  valid  sur- 
plus, achieved  by  postponing  or  eliminating 
nondefense    expenditure. 

2.  That  the  costs  of  Tletnam  be  financed 
within  annual  balancedVlsudgets  by  reduc- 
tion or  postponement  of  domestic  programs, 
not  by  tax  Increases. 

3.  That  In  times  of  high-level  prosperity 
and  employment,  the  administration  provide 
a  significant  stirplus  In  the  Federal  budget 
to  reduce  Inflationary  pressures  and  help 
protect  the  dollar. 

4.  That  the  administration  pursue  prudent 
fiscal  and  monetary  pc^ldes  that  will  make 
it  unnecessary  to  have  the  so-called 
voluntary  wage  and  price  guldeposts, 
which  are  Inconsistent  With  a  free  market 
economy. 

6.  That  the  administration  lend  support  to 
monetary  poUcles  which  will  bold  Increases 


in  the  supply  of  money  to  a  pace  consistent 
with  Inflation-free  economic  growth. 

6.  That  the  administration  respect  and 
defend  the  role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem as  an  Independent  agency  within  Gov- 
ernment. 

7.  That  the  Congress  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  make  general  price 
stability  an  explicit  objective  of  Government 
policy,  along  with  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power. 

8.  That  the  Congress  remove  the  un- 
reallsUc  Interest  celling  on  Government 
bonds,  to  permit  nonlnflatlonary  manage- 
ment of  the  national  debt. 

9.  That,  rather  than  relying  on  Inflationary 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  to  reduce 
residual  unemployment  In  a  high  employ- 
ment economy,  the  administration  place 
emphasis  on  selective  programs  of  Job  train- 
ing, counseling  and  placement,  as  provided  In 
the  Republican -sponsored  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962;  and 
have  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  undertake  a 
survey  of  Job  vacancies  and  a  census  of  the 
unemployed  at  Intervals  to  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  such  activities. 

10.  That  the  administration  give  high  pri- 
ority to  developing  a  solution  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  which  will  be  lasting 
and  constructive  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well  as  for  ourselves  (see  "The  Balance  of 
Payments,  The  Gold  Drain  and  Your  Dollar," 
a  report  of  this  task  force,  Aug.  30,   1965) . 

11.  That  the  administration  enhance  the 
Integrity  and  value  of  the  Federal  budgeting 
process  by: 

(a)  The  annual  dissemination  of  a  6-year 
budget  projection  for  all  departments  and 
agencies,  to  assist  long-range  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  consequences  of  new  programs. 

(b)  An  annual  reporting,  as  part  of  the 
budget,  of  the  unfunded  commitments  of  the 
Government  for  future  spending  which  have 
to  be  met  by  the  taxpayers. 

12.  That  the  administration  consolidate 
and,  where  appropriate,  eliminate  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing Government  progranis  and,  where  prac- 
tical, take  steps  to  turn  their  administration 
over  to  States  and  local  governmental  bodies. 

13.  That  the  Congress  create,  at  regular  In- 
tervals, an  Independent,  bipartisan,  ade- 
quately staffed.  Hoover  Commission  type  or- 
ganization, composed  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  to  review  the  budget. 
Government  programs,  and  Government 
organization. 

This  Republican  program  will  halt  Infla- 
tion, protect  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  thus 
preserve  the  value  of  personal  savings,  insur- 
ance and  pensions. 

It  win  lessen  the  risk  of  recession,  sub- 
stituting Instead  a  steadily  expanding  pros- 
perity, minimal  unemployment  and  stability 
In  the  cost  of  living. 

It  will  aid  In  reestablishing  the  checks  and 
balances  essential  to  the  sepcu^tlon  of  pow- 
ers within  the  Federal  system  and  serve  to 
arrest  the  Increasing  concentration  of  power 
In  the  Central  Government,  and  especially 
within  Its  executive  branch,  before  that  trend 
passes  the  point  of  no  return. 

It  will  rebuild  the  confidence  of  the  world 
in  the  stability  of  the  U.8.  currency,  and 
assure  that  our  strength  will  not  be  under- 
mined by  financial  mismanagement. 

It  will  protect  the  economic  rights  and 
freedoms  of  our  pteople,  and  In  so  doing,  help 
preserve  their  political  rlghU  and  freedoms, 
as  well. 

It  will  provide  a  program  of  balanced  eco- 
nomic policies,  operating  In  harmony  with 
our  political  traditions,  that  will  Insure  max- 
imum possible  attainment  of  all  the  legiti- 
mate goals  of  a  free  and  Independent  people. 

All  Americans  can  proudly  and  confldenUy 
support  this  program  and  its  objectives. 


NEW  CRITERIA  FOR  DETERMININO 
FEASIBILITY  OP  NAVIGATION 
PROJECTS  SHOULD  BE  RECON- 
SIDERED BY  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr,  Cramkr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  duiing 
the  past  several  months,  there  has  l>een 
moimtlng  concern  over  criteria  an- 
nounced by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
the  determination  of  navigation  benefits 
from  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects. 

This  criteria  was  set  forth  In  a  letter 
entitled  "Waterway  Improvement  Stud- 
ies— Navigation  Benefits,"  dated  Novem- 
ber 20.  1964,  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Works  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  cer- 
tain corps  division  and  district  engineers. 
The  present  controversy  concerning 
navigation  benefits  arises  from  that 
letter. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation  who  is  Interested  in 
the  comprehensive  development  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources,  especially  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  our 
rivers  and  waterways  for  navigation, 
should  be  concerned  about  the  serious 
problems  which  may  well  arise  from  the 
new  criteria. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  Public 
Law  74-738,  provides  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  improve  navigable  waters 
or  their  tributaries  for  fiood  control  pur- 
poses. If  the  benefits  to  whcwnever  they 
may  accrue  are  In  excess  of  the  estimated 
cost,  iuid  If  the  lives  and  social  security  of 
people  are  otherwise  adversely  affected. 
Although  that  act  expressly  pertains  to 
fiood  control  projects.  It  has  generally 
been  accepted  as  a  definition  for  benefits 
from  navigation  projects  as  well. 

Briefly,  in  benefit-cost  computations, 
the  costs  are  the  annual  charges  which 
are  derived  from  the  Investment  In  the 
project,  plus  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  any  other  cost  Involved,  and  the 
benefits  are  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  goods  and  services  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  produced  over  the  life  of 
the  project.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  is 
subsequently  obtained  by  dividing  the 
costs  into  the  benefits.  A  benefit-cost 
ratio  of  more  than  unity  indicates  that 
there  Is  a  return  on  the  investment  in  ex- 
cess of  the  costs  and  that  the  project  is 
therefore  favorable.  The  costs  and  an- 
nual charges  are  based  upon  engineering 
and  accounting  estimates,  and  the  navi- 
gation benefits  of  inland  waterway  proj- 
ects est  the  savings  in  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting commodities  by  the  waterway  In 
relationship  to  the  costs  of  transporting 
the  same  commodities  by  competing 
routes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  essence,  the  new  di- 
rective of  November  20,  1964,  would  re- 
sult In  a  comparison  between  the  barge 
rate    and    a    probable    rate    that    the 
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crunpeun-'  modes  ot  transportation  might 
adopt  m  u\e  future  during  the  liXe  of  the 
waterway  ;>ri>,'^t.  Such  probaWe  meft«- 
ureraent-s  j'  c^^nyeting  transportation 
:  ifs  c>!;:d  tend  to  greatly  reduce  the 
t>.-r;pn:,*  f;  >ra  navigation  projects  and 
frequently  result  In  unfavorable  action 
oti  report*  on  such  projects. 

Should  the  competing  modes  of  trans- 
portation place  such  probable  rates  Into 
pfrmaiirnt.  effect,  there  would  be  little 
arsrument  however,  they  are  not  re- 
qured  to  put  them  Into  permanent  effect. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  new  directive  Is  so 
amblfTuous  that  considerable  dttagree- 
ment  persi-sts  even  among  engineers,  as 
to  Its  application.  Pew  can  agree  on  its 
h.terpretation  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
shorisigi-.ted  policy  to  Insist  on  criteria 
w  hich  would  tend  to  perpetuate  a  static 
camate  (or  Industrlsa  growth  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  high  transportation  rates 
that  the  navigation  project  would  mate- 
rially reduce 

The  problems  which  have  arisen  and 
which  will  continue  to  arise,  unless  some- 
thing constructive  is  done  about  a  fur- 
ther revision  of  these  criteria,  can  be  very 
serious  and  can  unnecessarily  disrupt 
progress  on  a  number  of  major  naviga- 
tion projects  throughout  this  Nation. 

Ordinarily,  the  present  controversy 
arises  where  the  competing  mode  of 
transportation  Is  a  railroad.  Based  on 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  the  new  directive, 
a  railroad  might  very  easily  Indicate  fu- 
ture lowering  of  rates  In  an  area  of  a  pro- 
posed navigation  project  so  as  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  projected  waterway  trafSc 
ar.d  '-htpreby  reduce  the  benefits  from  the 
project  However,  if  such  reduced  ben- 
efits make  the  navigation  project  eco- 
nomicaliv  unjustified,  and  It  la  therefore 
not  buMt  there  will  be  no  compulsion  for 
the  rallr^d  to  reduce  its  rates.  Conse- 
quently 1.'  on  the  basis  of  projected  rail- 
road rates  the  benefits  from  an  other- 
wise ju.-'ti.labiP  '  ivaratlon  project  can  be 
nn  depressed  h>  ■  s-esult  In  its  rejection, 
because  >f  i.-.p  restilting  benefit-cost 
ratio  the  ra.iroads  could  practically  con- 
trol the  development  of  our  waterways 
for  navigation  purpoees. 

Mr  Speaker  railroad  costs  are  very 
ditBcuit  to  tdentifv  and  to  measure,  and. 
after  wrestlitig  w!th  this  problem  for 
many  year?  'h--  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
concluded  that  tne  measurements  of 
railroad  costs  are  adequately  reflected  in 
railroad  rates  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  a  proposed  waterway  proj- 
ect In  determining  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  yjch  project.  The  use  of  railroad 
rates  in  making  this  dKermination  is 
speculative  at  best,  but  when  projected 
future  railroad  rates  are  used  we  are 
really  in  a  never-never  land.  It  is  be- 
yond mv  comprehension  as  to  how  any- 
one cmiid  maice  an  educated  guess  at 
what  railroad  rates  would  be  50  or  a  100 
ypari  from  now. 

Mr  Speake*-  'he.se  criteria  have  be- 
come increa.-^.nij!y  Important  because 
they  may  afffC.  a  number  of  '  v-^»  navi- 
gation prrjec",.s  which  a;>'  a. ready 
authoriaed  but  winch  are  net  inii^v  cm- 
?itructlon  and  are  sub)e>ct  to  s  ib'^e<jxKnt 
economir  analysis  t>efor'»  anr--pt  \t...n.s 
are  made  and  project,?  i..'.;<  ar*"  pow 
be:r.g  surveyed  for  later  appropriation. 


The  principal  projects  Include  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  which  Is  now 
being  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Trin- 
ity River,  Tex.,  project  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1965  with  a  proviso  for  reanalysls  of  the 
navigation  portion  before  construction 
using  standards  current  at  the  time,  the 
Tennessee  Tombigbee  Waterway  which 
la  authorized,  the  authorized  Red  River 
project  In  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Texas, 
and  OkltOioma,  the  authorized  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  and  the  central 
Oklahoma  project  for  which  the  survey 
report  has  been  sent  to  State  and  Federal 
agencies  for  comment. 

Of  partlctUar  interest  to  me.  Ls  the 
effect  these  new  criteria  may  have  upon 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  between  St, 
Marks  and  the  Anclote  River,  Fla.  This 
Is  the  vital  "missing  link"  In  the  Intra- 
costal  Waterway  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida.  The  report  on  this  project  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1967,  de- 
pendent upon  receipt  of  necessary  funds. 
This  project  is  highly  important  to 
barge  transportation  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  which  Is  growing  every  year  in 
importance  to  shipping,  and  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

I  think  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
which  these  new  criteria  can  have  upon 
the  benefit-cost  determinations  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  amazing  fact  that 
since  the  promulgation  of  these  new 
criteria  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  has  not  favorably 
reported  a  single  major  navigation 
project, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  probable 
effects  of  this  new  criteria  upon  previ- 
ously authorized  projects  which  are,  as 
to  cost-to-beneflts  ratio,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  upon  projects  which  are  in  the 
plpelii\e  to  Congress  for  authorization.  I 
think  It  Is  essential  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  hold  hearings  on  and 
thoroughly  Investigate  this  new  criteria 
aixd  the  effect  Its  application  wUl  have 
upon  the  orderly  development  of  the 
Nation's   waterway   transportation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Corps  ot 
Engineers  will  reconsider  the  Imple- 
mentations of  the  November  20.  1904, 
directive  in  the  light  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems resulting  therefrom. 


OUR     DETERIORATING     BALANCE- 
OF-PAYMENTS  POSITION 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Eixsworth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoid  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EXLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  weeks  ago.  administration 
spokesmen  were  speaking  confidently  ot 
achieving  approximate  equilibrium  In 
our  balance  of  payment*  hi  1M6.  A  re- 
port In  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing. March  29  br  Bdwtn  L.  Dale.  Jr,, 
now  indicates  hat  a  CaWnet-level  com- 
mittee on  the  balance  of  payments  haa 


received  a  report  that  the  deficit  this 
year  may  actually  Increase  by  about  40 
percent  over  last  year. 

The  primary  significance  of  this  de- 
velopment Is  the  effect  It  will  have  on 
the  stability  of  the  world  monetary 
system  and  the  prospects  for  meaningful 
monetary  reform. 

Reports  from  Paris  Indicate  that 
Prance  is  dragging  her  feet  on  monetary 
reform.  The  reason  stiggested  is  while 
the  United  States  runs  a  large  deficit 
Prance  believes  the  creation  of  new  re- 
serve assets  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. Once  again  the  chronic  VS. 
balance-of-payments  deficit  Is  jeopard- 
izing needed  efforts  to  achieve  reform  of 
the  international  monetary  system, 
which  alone  can  Insure  future  free 
world  economic  stability  and  growing 
international  trade. 

The  administration's  position  on  the 
balance  of  payments  has  been  unrealis- 
tic. Its  hope  for  a  slgrUflcant  Increase  in 
the  trade  suirplus  this  year  Is  out  of  the 
question  In  the  face  of  an  Infiatlonary 
and  overheated  domestic  economy.  Its 
hope  for  gains  from  restraints  on  capital 
outflows  Ls  shortsighted  and  self-defeat- 
ing, A  recent  study  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  for  example, 
shows  that  capital  restraints,  if  applied 
too  long,  will  impair  the  position  of 
American  business  overseas  and  actually 
worsen  our  basic  balance-of-payments 
position. 

Where  will  the  administration  go  from 
here?  The  Times  article  suggests  that  a 
further  tightening  of  capital  controls 
and  restraints  on  tourist  spending  may 
be  tried.  If  this  is  the  administration's 
approach,  we  can  expect  a  further  ero- 
sion of  the  freedom  to  trade,  travel,  and 
Invest.  This  is  the  last  thing  which  the 
world's  key  ciffrency  country  and  lead- 
ing financial  power  should  do. 

In  the  1066  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Issued  on  March  17, 
I  Joined  with  the  other  minority  mem- 
bers In  conunenting  on  the  balaknce-of- 
pcvyments  problem  and  offering  sugges- 
tions to  promote  a  basic  correction  in  our 
position  without  the  use  of  damaging  and 
self-defeating  controls  and  restrictions. 

Our  analysis  indicated  that  there 
would  be  little  or  no  Improvwnent  In  our 
position  this  year  and  suggested  that  the 
primary  reason — and  the  main  area  re- 
quiring remedial  action — is  the  Inflated 
overheated  domestic  economy.  Domes- 
tic costs  and  prices  must  be  stabilized 
through  a  moderate  combination  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint.  Thus  far  the 
administration  has  resisted  making  any- 
thing but  token  gestures  toward  cooling 
down  the  boom. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  this  soft  line  on 
Inflation  is  hurting  our  country's  Inter- 
national position  as  well  as  our  domestic 
economy  and  the  mllliona  of  working 
and  retired  men  and  women  who  have 
no  adequate  defense  against  the  rising 
prices  that  are  now  becoming  endemic 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  February  Increase  of  0.7  percent 
In  the  wholesale  price  index — the  larg- 
est since  the  Kanma  war — and  of  0,5 
percent  In  the  Cbimimer  Price  Index  Is 
dramatic  proof  that  inflation  Is  getting 
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out  of  control.  If  the  administration 
waits  much  longer  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion, we  may  find  uuiaetrts  facing  a 
major  intematlooal  financial  erlato  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  domestic  boom-and- 
bust  cycle. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
article  from  the  New  Yortt  Times  and 
excerpts  from  the  minority  views  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Comniitt«e's  1J»6«  an- 
nual repo.'t  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29.  19M] 
VstTTD    8tat««    Is    Oonobuobb    Orm    P*y- 

MEMT* COVaurtCKMT       8TV0TO«O       Rkpobt 

That  DKncTT  loa  Thm  Teas  Could  Bxcxss 
1965'8 — $1.8  BUJJOH  TOTU.  Skn — VnrrKAM, 
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Ctted  in  Ckavox  or  CKrrLOoa 

(By  Bdwln  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

WAaaiMOTCui,  Uaroh  28. — The  Ooveriunent 
U  pondering  with  deep  concern  a  new  analy- 
sis that  indicates  the  Nation's  balance  of  In- 
tematlon&I  pftyments.  far  from  Improving 
thla  year  as  expected.  wUl  actually  show  a 
larger  deficit  than  last  year. 

The  Cablnat-Ievel  OocmalttM  oa  the  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  was  glTcn  a  report  last 
week  estimating  a  deficit  in  international 
payments  for  the  year  oi  C1.S  billion.  It  has 
been  reliably  learned.  Last  year's  deficit  was 
»1  3  billion,  and  the  target  for  this  year  was, 
in  effect,  to  eliminate  the  deficit. 

The  offlclal  target,  announced  last  Decem- 
ber by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Henry 
H.  Powler.  was  a  swing  of  tS60  mtnion  either 
side  of  absolute  balance.  Mr.  Fowler  has  sub- 
sequently indicated  tbat  furtber  measures 
would  be  taken  if  necessary  to  aclileve  this 
target. 

As  far  as  ctui  be  learned,  the  Government 
has  not  yet  decided  on  any  additional  meas- 
ures as  a  result  of  the  new  projection  of  a 
worsening  of  the  deficit.  However,  such 
measures  are  possible,  and  ths  sensitive  sec- 
tor of  tourism  wiU  probably  be  examined 
once  again. 

THaa  VACTORS  ctrsB 

Three  taetoars  are  understood  to  have 
worsened  the  outlook  since  projections  of 
several  nxonths  i\go  suggested  that  the  target 
of  balance  could  be  achieved. 

First,  the  balanoe-of-paynkMits  cost  ot  the 
war  In  Vietnam  promises  to  be  greater  than 
the  earlier  projection  of  about  »700  million. 
Figures  of  •I  billion  and  more  are  mentioned, 
though  no  offlclal  professes  to  know  precisely 
what  the  war  wlU  coat  in  dollar  outflow. 

Second,  the  Nation's  trade  surplus,  exports 
over  imports,  now  appears  likely  to  show 
Uttle,  U  any,  improvement  this  year  over  last 
year's  $4.8  bUlion  surplus. 

Although  exports  are  expected  to  rise,  im- 
ports are  now  expected  to  rise  about  as 
much,  as  a  result  of  the  boom  tn  the  econ- 
omy. An  improvement  in  the  export  surplus 
of  about  I  blUlon  had  be«n  eounted  oo. 

ir«W    rORMTTLA    IB«<7BI 

Third,  the  balance  of  payments  wtU  realize 
less  savings  than  expected  in  the  crucial  sec- 
tor of  direct  investment  abroad  by  prtvate 
corporations. 

A  new  formula  to  govern  ivch  investment 
under  the  Government's  p>oUey  of  voluntary 
guidelines  was  Issued  late  last  year.  Aocord- 
Ing  to  reliable  sources,  the  WO  corporations 
affected  by  the  formula  have  shown  in  re- 
ports to  the  Government  that  they  Intend 
to  abkU  by  It. 

Howwvsr,  the  sartnga  In  dollar  outflow  win 
not  be  as  mxudx  as  the  SI  Mlllon  expected, 
because  ot  tbm  nattire  of  tiM  fomola.  R 
ectabdShed  aa  overaU  esUlaf  for  tavNtmaat 
alMtMd  in  th*  9  yeatB.  1B66  Mid  IMS.  It  now 
turns  out  that  InvwtnMBt  ta  IMS  waa  )mm 
than  had  been  ttaaugat.  fhaa  teavlsc  roosa 
under  the  celling  for  a  taiSM-  putAow  tbls 
year. 


This  outflow  will  certainly  be  less  than  last 
year'a  But  the  reduction  wUl  be  well  undar 
•1  bilUon,  according  to  preeant  estimates 


The  pontbtnty  of  some  ttgtatenlng  of  the 
formula,  or  other  changes  in  the  voluntary 
guideUnes  for  buslDeae.  U  being  expkxvd. 
But  It  U  understood  that  the  OoBUBaroe 
Department,  which  administers  the  program, 
U  resisting  any  change  in  the  gntdeUnss. 

One  possible  remedy  for  the  balanoe-oC- 
payments  problem  is  to  slow  down  the  dOB>es- 
tic  economy  by  a  tax  increase.  This  would 
eventually  have  an  effect  In  slackening  the 
growth  In  imports,  which  naove  In  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Thus  reemergence  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  may  supply  an  additional 
argument  for  a  tax  increase.  Cp  to  now. 
President  Johnson  has  made  no  decision  on 
on  Increase  on  either  dooieetlc  or  Interna- 
tional grounds. 

The  Cabinet's  Balance-of-Payments  Com- 
mittee took  up  the  paymenu  problem  at  a 
meeting  Friday.  There  also  was  reportedly 
a  meeting  at  the  White  House. 

[From  minority  views,   1966  Report  of  the 

Joint   Eowiomlc  Committee  on  the  Kco- 

nomlc  Report  of  the  President] 
Thx  Balancx   or  Patmwjts   and  thx  Oolo 
Dbain 

AdmlalstraUon  offlcUU  have  painted  a 
mlsltadlng  picture  of  the  progress  that  was 
made  in  reducing  our  chronic  balance-of- 
paymenU  deficit  in  1966.  The  payments  def- 
icit and  the  gold  outflow  continued  at  a 
high  level  last  year,  and  we  see  Uttle  pros- 
pect for  Improvement  during  the  current 
year  despite  the  heavy  price  paid  for  the 
time  being  botight. 

A  committee  of  dlstingulabed  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  administration  to  review  our 
balance-of-payments  statistics  unanimously 
recommended  last  AprU  that  the  official  set- 
tlements basis  should  be  the  main  measure 
of  surplus  or  deficit.  The  committee  aaid 
tliat  "the  United  States  has  a  deficit  which 
cannot  be  indefinitely  continued  *  *  *  if  its 
reserve  assets  are  declining  and/or  If  the 
claims  of  foreign  monetary  authoriUes  on 
the  United  States  are  rising." 

By  this  test  the  United  States  continued 
in  serious  deficit  in  1908. 

Although  the  administration  Incorporated 
the  oOdai  settlements  figure  in  Its  balance- 
of-payments  statistics  as  a  result  of  the 
committee's  recommendation.  Its  statements 
on  the  results  for  IMS  haw  played  down  the 
odlclal  settlemotts  computation  and  have 
Etreased  Instead  the  Improvement  registered 
by  the  liquidity  measure. 

On  the  ofBclal  settlements  basis  the  def- 
icit for  1966  was  $1.88  billion,  compared  to 
$1,25  billion  in  1964.  The  official  seUle- 
ments  deficit  actually  was  slightly  larger 
than  the  deficit  on  a  liquidity  basis.  This 
is  pcotlcularly  meaningful  since  from  1958 
to  1994  the  official  settlements  figure  was 
lower  by  about  $900  million  a  year  than  the 
liquidity  measure. 

LABOE  coiJ>  ixtaa 

The  deepening  of  the  deficit  on  an  official 
settlements  basis  reflects  the  growth  in  offi- 
cial foreign  dollar  balandss  last  year  as  weU 
aa  the  large  gold  losses  which  the  United 
States  sustained.  The  feUA  drain  totaled 
n^ly  $1.7  bUUon  between  December  19M 
and  December  1966,  foUowtnc  a  loas  of  only 
$126  million  in  1964.  IncreaMS  tn  offlclal 
dollar  holdings  represent  an  additional  threat 
to  the  diminishing  U.S.  gold  stock. 

8bort-term  dollar  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
both  private  and  offlrial  but  excluding  inter- 
national and  regional  organlaattooa,  rsecihed 
$M  billKm  tn  1966.  Our  gold  etook  today 
covers  only  67  percent  of  ttaase  HahtMWes. 
This   compares   with   ratios   of   gold    to   the 


same  UablUUes  of  65  percent  m  1964  and 
13  percent  in  1963.  Clearly  the  Improvement 
in  tlxe  t»^l^"<^  of  payments  on  a  liquidity 
basis  U  being  accompanied  by  a  heightened 
vulnerability  of  our  existing  gold  stock  to 
large  and  sudden  withdrawals.  This  repre- 
sents one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  Insta- 
bility tn  the  present  internatiooal  monetary 
system. 

Even  the  improvement  on  the  liquidity 
measure  is.  in  a  sense,  artificial  and  bought 
at  a  very  high  cost  in  terms  of  the  move- 
ment away  from  a  more  open  International 
economy.  It  depended  on  the  existence  of 
what  the  administration  terms  "temporary " 
and  "voluntary"  restraints  on  U.S.  private 
direct  investment  and  bank  lending  While 
tttnns  programs  have  achieved  temporary 
saort-tena  results,  their  long-term  effective- 
ness in  reducing  capital  outfiows  is  open  to 
serious  question. 

The  short-term  effectiveness  of  tbsse  pro- 
grams also  tnasks  a  serious  deterioration  in 
other  items  ot  our  balances  ot  paymenu. 
Principal  among  these  was  a  ahrinkage  of 
our  trade  surplus  by  $1J»  bUUon  tn  1966. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  a  booming  domestic 
economy  combined  with  a  slowdown  of 
growth  m  Europe,  V£.  exporU  roee  oiUy  4 
percent  while  imports  Increased  by  16  per- 
cent. This  development  was  particularly 
dlstwbing  in  the  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's optlmiam  about  the  trade  surplus  ex- 
preaeed  in  lu  1966  Booaomic  Report. 

Another  reason  for  the  decline  In  the  trade 
surplus  was  the  worsening  of  our  ooittpetltive 
position  overseas.  From  1964  througli  the 
third  quarter  of  1966  prices  of  UA.  exports 
rose  slightly  faster  than  export  prices  of  the 
rest  of  the  developed  world.  A  recent  re- 
port by  the  United  Nations  showed  that  dur- 
ing the  first  9  months  of  1966  Western 
Europe  strengthened  its  trade  position  In  the 
developing  world  relative  to  the  United 
States.  WhUe  our  exports  to  the  lees  devel- 
oped countries  rose  only  3  percent  during  tills 
period,  those  of  Western  Europe  roee  13  per- 
cent. Also,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  whole- 
sale prices  have  been  rising  faster  in  the 
United  States  than  In  most  countries  of 
Western  Europe. 

IWVKBIMXKT     UNXAOB    TO    XXPOBTS 

The  close  linkage  of  VS.  private  Invest- 
ment and  our  export  trade  raises  another 
fundamental  question  about  the  degree  to 
which  the  voluntary  program  of  capital  re- 
straints contributed  to  the  sharp  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  Increase  of  our  exports.  The 
linkage  between  overseas  investmMit  and  ex- 
ports was  recently  studied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  results  showed  that 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
affiliates  of  U.8.  firms  comprised  25  percent 
of  total  VS.  exports  In  1964  and  one-third 
of  nonBLgrtcultural  exports.  Moreover,  ex- 
ports to  affiliates  grew  by  18  percent  from 
1963  to  1964,  faster  than  exports  as  a  whole. 
In  addition,  some  VS.  buslneeemen  have 
complained  that  the  reduction  of  bank  lend- 
ing abroad  has  curtailed  export  financing 
and  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of  Increas- 
ing their  exports. 

Restraining  capital  outflows  not  only  di- 
minishes our  trade  surplus,  but  the  program 
will  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  reducing  in- 
come from  foreign  investments,  which  again 
In  1966  was  one  of  the  strongest  elements  tn 
our  overall  payments  position.  The  longer 
the  voluntary  prograna  continues  (and  its 
promised  termination  next  February  is  now 
in  grave  doubt),  the  more  proloxiged  axKl 
serious  will  be  tbe  ultimate  reduction  tn  for- 
eign inoome  flows. 

Ws  commented  at  length  tn  our  atlnorlty 
views  last  year  oti  the  self-defeating  charac- 
ter at  capital  controls.  Mot  only  are  the 
immediate  benefits  of  the  program  offset  m 
part  by  redoeed  exports,  but  they  win  rewm 
in  reduced  laoonae  flows.  Moa«  settourty, 
perhaps,  they  undmatne  the  f^neacW  lead- 
ership  of    the   United   SUtes.     The   United 
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states  U  a  c&pltal-rlcb  country.  The  re«t  of 
tbe  free  world  depends  on  n.S.  funds  very 
heavily  m  order  to  develop  and  strengthen 
their  own  economies.  This  In  turn  strength- 
ens  the  U  S  economy  and  the  entire  free 
world 

If  1965  waa  not  as  good  a  year  for  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  as  the  administration 
claims,  the  current  year  is  likely  to  be  little 
better.  The  administration  already  Is  hedg- 
ing Its  earlier  predictions  that  the  United 
States  would  be  in  approximate  balance  this 
year.  The  blame  l«  laid  at  the  door  of  Viet- 
nam spending 

nULOB  BtTRPLUB  tNCWUMt  UNI.IKXI.T 

The  administration  expects  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  trade  surplus  to  offset  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
It  would  be  more  realistic  to  assume  that  the 
booming  domestic  economy  and  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  wholesale  price  Index  would 
make  an  Improvement  in  the  trade  surplus 
exce«J:ngIy  unlikely.  In  addition,  the  tour- 
ist deflcii  win  continue  to  widen.  The  bal- 
ance of  paymenu  will  also  fall  to  benefit  this 
year  as  it  did  In  106S  from  large  and  essen- 
tially one-shot  repatriations  of  liquid  funds 
by  financial  and  nonflnanclal  corporatloiu  In 
response  to  the  "voluntary"  program. 

There  will  be  some  offsetting  gains.  Pri- 
vate investment  income  will  continue  to 
grow  and  direct  investment  outflCKws  may 
continue  to  moderate.  But  on  balance  we 
look  for  little  or  no  Improvement  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  this  year.  If  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war — which  have  been  con- 
sistently underestimated — grow  sharply,  or 
Lf  domestic  Inflation  accelerates,  there  will 
surely  be  a  worsening  of  our  payments  posi- 
tion 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  program  of 
"voluntary"  restraints  on  capital  move- 
ments be  abandoned  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  •  They  should  be  replaced  by  a  ijal- 
ance-of-paymenu  program  which  deals  with 
fundAmental  economic  forces  as  well  as  cer- 
tain Oovernment  policies  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  our  chronic  deficit.  Such  a  program 
should  Include: 

1.  Elimination  of  Inflationary  pressures  In 
the  domestic  economy:  Unless  domestic  costs 
and  prices  are  controlled,  other  policies  to 
correct  the  balance-of- payments  deficit  will 
be  saiperfluous  For  the  first  time  In  a  num- 
t>er  jf  years  the  requirements  fof  a  stable 
cl  imeetlc  economy  and  a  more  favorable  bal- 
aiioe-uf -paymenu  position  coincide.  The 
»narp  worsening  of  our  trade  surplus  laat 
year  lends  particular  urgency  to  the  need  to 
control  costs  and  prices  at  home.  A  stepup 
In  cost  and  price  Inflation  will  produce  mas- 
sive deterioration  In  otir  trade  position.  Un- 
der the»e  circumstances,  preventing  a  col- 
lapse jf  international  confidence  In  the  dol- 
Ur  probably  would  require  the  Imposition  of 
crinipuia.>ry  controls  over  capital  outflows 
and  toiu-lst  spending  Certainly  present  pro- 
grams would  be  inadequate  to  do  the  Job 
.'f  keeping  our  overall  deficit  within  tolerable 
bounds  under  these  conditions.  Since  every 
"fT'  r:  n.  .«t  h*-  .-nade  to  avoid  compulsory  con- 
trols ■»..  ;r»-.  ;mplementatlon  of  our  recom- 
n.end.i;.  :.»  lor  stabillalng  the  domestic 
-^oi.  ,n:.  *«  uso  being  essential  for  an  im- 
pr.  . «»<i  salance  of  payments. 

2  Redoubled  efforts  to  stimulate  U.S.  ex- 
f«or-.j<  rhe  administration's  efforts  to  ex- 
PAL..:  '•  -  exports  have  been  feeble  and  un- 
:mAg:i.,i;.  v».     Some  of  lu  policies  have  ac- 


'  Senator  jAvrr*  has  long  opposed  the  In- 
•ereet  equalisation  tax  and  has  pointed  out 
•ha*,  the  voluntary  program  of  restraints  on 
private  capital  outflows  U  counterprodtictlve, 
especiauy  L'  niaintained  over  a  long  perlo<L 
He  would  prefer  to  see  s  more  selective  ap- 
pr'jacb  th.u  would  not  impair  XJS  flxumclal 
eaderahip  abroad  He  would  emphaalae  ex- 
panding experts  and  reform  o<  the  world 
nr.onetATY  and  credit  system. 


tually  resulted  In  a  decline  of  exports.  We 
urge  that  the  administration  make  new  pro- 
posals to  create  interest  among  businessmen 
In  selling  abroad,  stimulated  foreign  Interest 
In  US.  products  and  dsTlse  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  financing  exports.  Vig- 
orous efforts  are  needed  to  bargain  down  tar- 
iff and  non  tariff  barriers  to  our  exports  and 
to  remove  discriminatory  ocean  freight  rat* 
differentials.  We  also  believe  that  ways  of 
rebating  the  corporate  taxpayments  to  U.S. 
exporters  should  be  a  subject  for  negotia- 
tion In  the  Kennedy  round  In  ordei  to  bring 
our  practices  Into  line  with  that  of  many 
other  foreign  countries. 

3.  Reexamination  of  military  and  foreign 
aid  expenditures  overseas:  >  The  added  re- 
quirements of  the  war  In  Vietnam  lend  spe- 
cial urgency  to  finding  means  of  reducing  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  other  expenditures 
by  the  U.S.  Government  overseas. 

The  administration  has  called  for  a  new 
look  In  foreign  aid.  an  obJecUve  which  the 
Clay  Committee  recommended  as  long  ago  as 
1963.  We  urge  support  for  these  effc»-ta  to 
streamline  the  foreign  aid  program  and  In- 
crease its  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  the  administration 
should  press  for  implementation  of  the  rec- 
onunendaUons  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid  in  wder 
to  speed  the  flow  of  private  capital  to  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Deployment  of  American  troops,  particu- 
larly In  the  NATO  countries,  should  be  re- 
exanolned  in  the  light  of  Western  Europe's 
increasing  strength  and  the  NaMon's  grow- 
ing airlift  capacity.  The  administration 
should  also  make  an  effort  to  Increase  off- 
set agreements.  Involving  allied  purchases  of 
U.S.  military  equipment,  with  those  coun- 
tries possessing  large  and  growing  interna- 
tional reserves. 

4.  Promoting  foreign  Investment  In  the 
United  States:  We  urge  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  tax  reciprocity  for  foreign 
Investment  In  the  United  States. 

6.  Promoting  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States:  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  In- 
crease foreign  travel  to  the  United  SUtes.  A 
proposal  designed  to  achieve  this  by  strength- 
ening the  US.  Travel  Service  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Javrrs  and  co8p>onsored  by 
a  bipartisan  ooalltlon  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

8.  Achieving  International  monetary  re- 
form We  have  been  gratified  that  discussions 
have  finally  started  on  reform  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system.  For  the  past  aV4 
years  we  have  strongly  urged  that  the  admin- 
istration take  the  initiative  In  this  area  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  day  when  the  United 
States  eliminates  its  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  any  serious 
deterioration  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
during  the  current  year  will  undermine  the 
work  that  has  been  done  and  delay  needed 
Improvements  In  the  system. 

Agreement  on  a  rational  method  of  creat- 
ing reserve  assets  U  particularly  urgent  in 
the  light  of  the  sharp  slowdown  in  the  growth 
of  reserves  over  the  past  year.  The  reserve 
assets  created  by  International  agreement 
should  be  large  enough  to  provide  for  the 
growing  needs  of  world  trade  and  payments 
and  should  be  distributed  In  equlUble  fash- 
Ion  not  only  to  the  rich  Industrial  countries 
but  to  the  develc^ipg  naUons  as  well.  We 
urge  the  administration  to  move  forward  with 
this  work  while  undertaking  fundamental 
correctives  to  alleviate  our  continuing  bal- 
ance-of-paymento  problem  It  must  be  con- 
stantly emphasised  that  improvemento  In  the 
International   monetary   mechanism   are   no 

'Senator  Javtts  continues  to  believe  that 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid  Is  on  a 
parity  with  military  expenditures  In  terms  of 
the  national  interest  He  believes  we  must 
look  over  our  worldwide  responsibilities  not- 
withstanding the  Vietnam  struggle. 


substitute  for  correcting  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.* 


NATIONAL   POOD   IRRADIATION 
PROGRAM 

Mrs.  REID  of  IlllnolB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Batks] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1966,  I  commented  before  this 
body  on  the  unfortunate  publicity  which 
had  been  accorded  our  national  food  Ir- 
radiation program  due  to  notoriety  given 
to  the  results  of  a  study  sponsored  by 
Cornell  University  on  the  effects  of  ir- 
radiated sucrose  solution  on  the  growth 
of  certain  plants  cells — page  2475.  At 
that  time  I  submitted  for  the  Record 
letters  written  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  by  the  At<Mnlc  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  commenting  upon  that 
study  and  the  possible  implications  to 
our  national  food  irradiation  program. 

I  now  also  have  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  dated  January  13 
1966.     This  letter,  signed  by  the  Honor- 
able Willis  Hawkins,  Assistant  Secretary 
of   the   Army — Research   and   Develop- 
ment— is  a  forthright  statement  which 
also   concludes  that  the  Cornell  study 
had  no  relevance  to  the  Army's  food  ir- 
radiation   program.    In    addition,    the 
letter  cited  extensive  Investigation  of  the 
wholesomeness    of    Irradiated    foods   as 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  over  a  period  of  years.    Submitted 
with  the  letter  were  detailed  scientific 
evaluations  of   the   Cornell   study  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Edward  S.  Josephson.  As- 
sociate   Director,    Food    Division.    VS. 
Army    Natick     Laboratories,     and    Dr. 
Nicholas  Raica,  Chief.  Irradiated  FVxxl 
Research,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Research 
and  Nutrition  Laboratory.     The  evalua- 
tions cited  earlier  data  acquired  through 
comprehensive  studies  of  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  the  wholesomeness  of  foods. 
Deficiencies  in  the  Cornell  study  were 
pointed  out.    References  were  made  to 
a  substantial  body  of  literature  which 
had   been   developed   by   the   Army  in- 
vestigators and  others  who  have  studied 
this  pix)blem  in  depth.     The  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  points  to  the  validity  of  the 
Army  conclusion  that  the  results  of  the 
Cornell  study  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
detailed  evaluations  of  specific  Irradi- 
ated foods  wiiich  have  been  successfully 
tested  in  both  animal  and  human  sys- 
tems. 


*  While  Senator  Javfts  believes  tbBt  the  re- 
cent levels  of  U.8.  balance-of-payments  def- 
IclU  have  been  too  high,  he  does  not  feel  that 
Immediate  elimination  ot  the  deficit  is  a  nec- 
essary or  desirable  goal  in  view  o*  the  key 
currency  role  of  the  United  States,  our  posi- 
tion as  banker  for  the  world,  and  the  Impor- 
tant part  dollars  have  played  In  Increasing 
IntemaUonal  liquidity. 
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I  would  Mke  at  this  time  to  Include  in 
the  Record  the  Army  letter  and  the  ac- 
companyin^r  evaluations.  In  my  own 
mind  there  seems  to  be  no  logical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Cornell  experimental 
data  which  would  have  any  adverse  in- 
ference with  respect  to  the  present  Army 
and  AEC  programs  in  this  field.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  speculation  restilt- 
Ing  from  the  Cornell  study  was  allowed 
to  nm  rampant  throughout  the  news 
media  causing  undue  concern  in  connec- 
tion with  the  well -conceived  and  well- 
conducted  programs  we  have  in  this 
country  for  the  preservation  of  food  by 
irradiation. 

HzAi>«OAaTSBa,  DcPABncxtra  or  tbx 

AkMT.  OmCB  or  TSU  Assistamt 

SacacTskT. 

W—hington,  D.C.,  Janitary  13,  196$. 
Mr.  John  T.  Conwat, 

Executive  Director.  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Enern.  House  o/  Itepreaent*tive». 
Waehington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  Com w at:  In  reply  to  your  re- 
quest of  January  3.  1»66,  tbe  following  in- 
formation la  furnished  regarding  t^ke  recent 
unfavorable  publicity  on  the  preservation  of 
foods  by  ionldng  radiations. 

The  adverse  publicity  wblefa  questioned 
the  wboleaomecMss  of  irradiated  foods  was 
triggered  by  an  arUcto  by  R.  D.  Holsien.  M. 
Suggl.  and  r.  C.  Steward,  entitled.  "Direct 
and  Indirect  BSects  of  Raettatlon  on  Plant 
Cells :  Their  Relation  to  Oroirth  ai«l  Growth 
Induction."  published  In  Nature,  volume 
208.  pages  86&-86a.  NovembOT  37.  IMS  (en- 
closure 1).  The  InvesUgatots  reported  that 
Irradiated  sugar  (sucrose)  Is  detrimental  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  carrot-tissue 
explants.  A  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
work  has  other  and  obvious  Implications  for 
radiation  sterilization  o<  foods,  especially  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  material  so  radi- 
ated U  relaUvely  rich  in  sugar. 

A  comprebenalve  sdentifle  evaluation  and 
critique  of  the  arUcle  has  been  compiled  by 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Josephson,  associate  director 
for  food  radiation.  Pood  Division,  Natick 
Laboratortea-,  Natick,  Mass.  (enclosure  3). 
The  article  was  also  reviewed  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Raloa.  Jr.,  Chief,  Irradiated  Food  Research, 
Chemistry  Division,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Re- 
search arid  Nutrition  Laboratory.  Ftteslmon 
General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo,  (encloeure 
8).  The  observation  that  sticrose  sotuttons 
subjected  to  electromagnetic  radiation  have 
deleterious  effects  on  plant  cells  grown  In 
tissue  culture  has  been  known  to  the  sden- 
tifle community  for  over  39  yeara.  Similar 
effects  have  been  observed  uMng  sucroee  so- 
lutions which  have  been  stsrtllBed  by  anto- 
clavlng  (heat)  or  treated  with  ultraviolet 
radiation.  The  conclnakms  of  HoUten  ei  al. 
pertaining  to  the  wholworMness  of  Irradi- 
ated foods  are  not  sttpportM  by  publlstaed 
data  obtained  from  exbaosttve  animal  feed- 
ing studies  of  food  exposed  to  6.S  megarads  of 
gamma  irradiation  or  10  Mev.  of  electron  Ir- 
radiation. Irradiation  sterllzed  foods  with 
high  sugar  content  such  as  pineapple  Jam, 
sweetpotatoes  in  sugar  sirup,  peaches  in 
sugar  sirup,  and  fruit  cooipoite  have  been  fed 
for  a  period  of  9  years  or  to  tour  generations 
of  rats,  doga.  monkeys,  or  mice,  and  no  del- 
eterloos  effects  have  been  otMerved. 

The  article  by  HoUten  et  al.  has  no  rele- 
vance to  the  Army's  food  irradiation  pro- 
gram beyond  the  adverse  publicity  In  the 
news  media.  TIm  program  wlU  continue  as 
preaaatad  at  the  hearings  beXore  the  8ub- 
conuatttes  on  Reseandi.  Development,  and 
Radiation  of  tbe  Joint  Caminlttee  on  Atoaic 
Bnargy.  Coograas  at  the  United  States,  June 
»-10, 1*66. 

WxLXJB  M.  HAWxan. 
AMtittmnt  Seeretmrf  of  the  Arwtg  {M.  A  D.). 


CsTTtOTT*  OT  AKTiCLx  *T  D*.  R.  D.  Bot.*nac, 
D«.  M.  StJcti,  AJfti  P«or.  r.  C.  BrKWAMB. 
LABoasTOBY  or  CXLL  Pht««ow)ot  Cokmbx 
Uwnraaarrr.  Ithaca,  N.T.,  WirnrLKO.  "Dwsct 

AI«1>     IlfMSSCT     KrPUCIB     OF     RAWAmOIf     ON 

Pi^irr  CxLLs:  TBwa  Rajiiron  to  G«owth 
AMT>  OaowTH  IwpvcnoK,"  NATtnw,  Voi.tr*« 
208.  PAOca  8S0-866.  Novkmbix  37,  IMS 
(OompUed  by  Dr.  Edward  S.  Josephson  with 
the  assistance  of  key  staff  members  of  Pood 
Division  and  Pioneering  Research  Division, 
WLABS.  and  Army  Medical  Service,  Jan. 
6,  1908) 

In  vitro  testing  of  materials  In  biological 
systems  is  a  well-known  technique  xiaed  for 
many  years.  This  technique  has  been  em- 
ployed in  searching  for  new  drags,  vitamins, 
bormones,  antimetabolites,  carcinogens,  in- 
secticides, etc.  The  technique  generally  is 
useful  for  screening  purposes  because  tests 
can  be  conducted  rapidly  and  Inexpensively. 
Leads  obtained  from  studies  of  this  kind  are 
then  pursued  further  in  Intact  iilgher  ani- 
mals or  plants  depending  upon  the  desired 
end  use  of  the  biologically  active  material. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  obvious.  Candidate 
compounds  having  activity  In  vitro  may  be 
dropped  from  further  consideration  after  In 
vivo  testing  because  they  may  be  Inactive  or 
unsuitable  for  reasons  such  as  dUution  In 
body  fluids,  rapid  removal  by  tissue-sited 
protective  mechanisms  or  failure  to  be  ab- 
sorbed In  the  complex  biological  system  for 
which  they  are  intended  (false  positive) . 
Conversely,  substances  which  have  been 
found  to  be  Inactive  In  vitro  may  have  strong 
biological  activity  In  the  higher  animal  or 
plant  (false  negative) .  In  the  case  of  mam- 
mals. If  the  active  material  Is  eaten  It  must 
be  able  to  be  absorbed  across  the  gastroln- 
teetlnal  barrier,  transported  by  the  circula- 
tory syetem  and  reach  the  site  where  the 
biological  effect  under  study  can  be  achieved. 
An  example  of  lack  of  correlation  between 
in  vitro  and  In  vivo  findings  Is  the  work  of 
Josephson  et  al.  which  antimalarial  drugs, 
partlcnlarfy  of  the  8-amlDoqulnollne  family 
(J.  Inf.  IMS.  88.  163  (IWl):  Ibid  98,  357 
(1953);  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol  ft  Med.  76.  700 
(1961)).  Some  drttgs  which  xrere  active  in 
vitro  were  Inactive  In  vivo.  Others  active  in 
vivo  were  inactive  In  vitro.  (Reprints  at- 
tached.) 

In  the  report  by  Hoisten,  Sugll  and  Stew- 
ard, the  in  vitro  system  used  Is  carrot  cells 
grown  In  tissue  eult\ire.  Since  these  are 
plant  cells,  they  have  metabolic  characteris- 
tics quite  dtBtlnct  from  those  of  mammals. 
Plant  cells  respond  to  plant  hormonas  such 
an  Indole  acetic  acid  and  3.  4-D  whereas  ani- 
mal cells  wUl  not.  Plant  oeUs  are  'capable 
of  synthesizing  complex  organic  substances 
such  as  neclaoprotelns.  proteins,  fats  and 
carbohydrates  ttatn  almpis  compounds  such 
as  minerals,  cartton  dioxide,  water,  and  inor- 
ganic nltragcn,  wbcraas  ■nammallan  cells 
cannot.  Tberstoie,  findings  from  In  vitro 
studies  with  higher  plant  cells  grown  la  tis- 
sue culture  may  serve  only  as  leads  for  af- 
fects In  the  Intact  mammal.  Extrapolation 
of  data  from  an  in  vitro  system  with  plant 
cells  to  the  Intact  mammal  in  vivo  Is  sden- 
tlflcally  unsound  without  conducting  actual 
testing  in  the  Intact  mammal.  In  order  to 
determine  the  effects  on  Intact  mammals  tbs 
ultimate  experlnvnts  must  be  condacted 
with  Intact  mammals.  Tbe  authors  of  the 
paper  published  In  Nature  Indicated  that 
their  findings  should  be  tested  further  before 
irradiated  foods  high  In  sugar  content  are  fed 
to  the  human  population.  They  have,  how- 
ever. Ignored  (yes.  Ignored,  bacauae  tbey  were 
informed  oci  August  16,  1986)  the  fact  that 
the  very  work  that  thsy  recommend  be  done, 
that  Is  animal  feedlsg  stodles,  has  already 
baan  oota^atad.  Tte  Army  Medical.  Serrtee 
haa  lapotUd  tlaat  trradUtad  foods  hlglt  In 
sngar  contant,  such  aa  pineapple  Jaaa, 
I>eachas  tn  sogar  syrup,  candled  sweet  pota- 


toes, and  fruit  compote,  when  fed  to  two  spe- 
cies of  animals  for  3  years  or  for  four  gen- 
erations, in  amounts  conslrttng  of  35  percent 
of  tbe  total  dally  caloric  Intake  throughout 
the  entire  period,  and  trradlated  to  doses 
as  high  as  6.6  megarsd,  are  wholesome  (Tbe 
article  by  Hoisten  et  al.  Is  enclosed.  TTie 
AMBDS'  findings  are  embodied  la  the  pub- 
lished hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  ^ne  9-10.  1968,  pp.  91,  106.  lOfl.  and 
740-819.) 

The  investigators  reported  that  sugar  solu- 
tions subjected  to  gamma  Irradiation  used 
to  supplement  a  basal  medium  for  In  ntro 
cultivation  of  carrot  cells  had  cell  stimula- 
tion effects  If  the  Irradiation  dose  was  low 
and  Inhibitory  effects  tf  the  Irradiation  dose 
was  high.  This  flndlng,  eircept  for  the  fact 
that  the  system  used  was  carrot  cells,  has 
been  well  known  to  the  selenttflc  comrrruntty 
for  over  30  years.  The  following  three  papers 
by  Blank  et  al.  and  by  Sears  and  Black  In  the 
Journal  of  Bacteriology  Indicated  that  sugar 
stdutions  irradiated  with  X-rays  or  ultravio- 
let rays  Inhibited  cultures  of  Bacillus  subtlUs 
(J.  Bact.  27,  468  (1934);  Ibid  90.  31  (1936); 
Ibid  30.  607  (1936)).  Other  Investlgatora 
have  reported  oo  the  stollnrlty  In  effects  of 
gamma  Irradiating  and  autoclavlng  sugar  on 
mammalian  tissue  cnitores  (Berry,  Hills  and 
Trtllwood,  Int.  J.  Rad.  Blol,  9,  559  (lf>88)). 
The  findings  of  the  In'vestlgatoTS  are,  there- 
fore, neither  unique  nor  new.  It  la  regret- 
table that  the  Uterature  on  the  so-called 
radlomlmetlc  effects  of  Irradiated  sugar  solu- 
tions was  not  searched  more  thoroughly  by 
the  authors  before  they  came  to  their  dra- 
matic speculation. 

The  biological  model  used  by  the  authors 
Is  now  described.  They  used  a  small  piece 
(3-4  mg>  of  phloem  tissue  from  a  mature 
carrot  root.  When  placed  on  White's  medium 
(Inorganic  aalts,  B  vitamins,  sucroae)  cells 
will  synthesize  nucleic  aclde  and  enhu-ge,  but 
only  very  few  may  divide.  When  coconut 
milk  Is  added  to  the  above  medium,  fc^ow- 
Ing  a  lag  of  4  to  6  days  during  which  cells  en- 
large and  synthaslae  nucleic  adds,  cells  be- 
gin to  divide  rapidly.  This  transformation 
is  acootnpanied  by  an  increase  in  water  con- 
tent to  over  90  percent  and  a  great  Increaae 
in  protein  syntliasls.  This  protein  (unlike 
tbe  situation  with  mammalian  tissue  or  with 
the  intact  animal  i  Is  syntheslaed  from  the 
carbon  skeleton  of  sugars  (sucroae)  and  In- 
organic nitrogen.  Amino  acldi  preaent  are 
usually  not  utilised  or  are  Incorporated  Into  a 
metabollcally  inert  protein  associated  with 
the  cell  wall  fraction.  Once  tbe  transfomna- 
tton  has  occurred,  you  have  a  callus  culture 
which  can  be  maintained  on  coconut  milk 
medium  or  on  a  defined  ntedtum  containing 
sucrose,  salts,  and  certain  growth  factors. 
The  transformation  of  mature  nonprollfer- 
atlng  cells  to  an  active  dividing  state  may 
thns  be  separated  Into  two  phases : 

Phase  1:  Initiation  of  cell  division.  This 
requires  coconut  milk,  occurs  after  a  finite 
time,  and  is  sensitive  to  cyanide,  hydroxy- 
proline,  carbon  monoxide,  and  low  dosas  of 
radiation.  This  is  the  reaction  Inhibited  by 
irradiated  sucroee.  Initiation  requires  up- 
setting a  delicate  balance  between  Inhlmt- 
icg  and  stimulating  factors  that  may  exist 
in  the  resting  cell.  The  solids  in  coconut 
milk  have  been  fractionated  Into  about  85 
percent  carbohydrates  Including  sugars, 
sugar  alcohols,  hexltols.  etc.;  about  10  per- 
cent reduced  nitrogen  including  mostly 
amino  acids:  and  about  1  percent  an  active 
fraction  containing  diphenylurea.  xanthine, 
leucoanthocyanlns,  and  a  number  of  auzln- 
like  compounds. 

Phase  3:  Maintenance  of  cell  division  once 
initiated.  Orowth  regulation  in  established 
cultores  Is  largaiy  regtilated  by  auxins  such 
as  Indols  acetic  add  that  cause  cell  enlarge- 
ment and  klnlna  such  as  6-furfuryl  amino 
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puT::i«  mat  cause  c«ll  division.     This  st«g* 
Is  nidcti  less  sensitive  to  Lrradlated  sucrose. 

Ultraviolet  radiation  (UV).  electromag- 
netic radiation,  and  oertaUi  cbemical  agents 
have  be«ri  classic  mutagenic  tools  for  many 
years  They  are  widely  and  constantly  used 
in  the  study  or  bacterial  genetics.  The  effect 
o.'  U\'  on  B.  coll  cells  Is  a  classic  experiment 
In  elementary  bacteriology.  The  subetrate- 
medlated  mutagenic  or  chromosomal  effects, 
In  p«rUcular.  have  been  reported  for  many 
years.  The  authors  entertained  a  conven- 
tional thought,  performed  a  conventional 
exercise  and  added  one  more  experimental 
demonstration.  The  only  original  contribu- 
tion Is  the  use  of  a  carrot  free-cell  culture 
for  their  growth-Inhibition  experiments. 
The  experlmenu  with  the  Vlcla  root-tips  and 
fr.iit  Sies  are  classic  textbook  elementary 
clissrcxini  exercises.  A  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  literature  will  generate  a  flood  of 
similar,  if  not  identical,  observations. 
While  one  may  agree  to  the  authors'  extended 
word  of  caution  based  on  the  broad  concept 
of  comparative  physiology,  one  must  recog- 
nize the  vast  difference  between  in  vitro 
f.-ee-cei:  behavior  and  the  in  vivo  highly 
complex  multicellular  and  multlorgan  phy- 
siology It  has  been  generally  accepted  that 
such  experimental  demonstrations  in  uni- 
cel.ular  and  lower  animal  and  plant  sys- 
tems, while  academically  valid  and  informa- 
tive, cannot  and  must  not  be  extrapolated  to 
higher  mammalian  organisms,  until  dlr»ct 
evidence  Is  obtained. 

The  direct  evidence  has  been  amply  sought 
and  amply  presented.  The  evidence  demon- 
strated that  irradiated  substrates  (prototype 
foods  had  no  deleterious  effect  on  mammals 
including  man. 

The  following  direct  remarks  are  offered: 

I  a;  Table  1  (not  printed  In  the  Rccoao): 
Authors  have  not  amply  attempted  to  isolate 
or  quantitate  the  indirect  effect.  CeUs,  sus- 
pended in  water  or  proper  Ionic  solutions, 
should  have  been  included  to  account  for 
the  direct  effect  per  se,  and,  hence  better 
define    the    indirect   or   mediated   effect. 

b  Tabiea  3,  4  (not  printed  in  the 
Record  j  :  The  evidence  does  not  indicate 
whether  the  mediated  effect  is  cell  death. 
cell  metabolic  injury,  cell  competitive  Inhi- 
bition, or  simply  cell  i  arvatlon.  It  merely 
demonstrates  an  overall  sucrose  effect.  It 
may  be  nothing  more  than  either  the  lack  of 
the  prt;per  level  of  a  metabolite  or  nutrtiite, 
or  the  generation  of  a  competitive  anti- 
metabolite The  model  the  authors  choae  is 
unfortunately  one  that  Is  notably  sensitive 
to  minimal  nutritional  or  hormonal  im- 
balances A  mere  Interplay  among  the  nu- 
trients in  the  medium  may  cause  Identical 
reenits  These  cells  are  not  Inherently  ever- 
dividing  or  ever-growing  cells.  They  are 
cells  that  ;r.  si:u  will  differentiate  «md  soon 
become  resting  or  functional  cells.  Hence, 
a  physiological  shift  that  Is  artificially  in- 
duced would  render  such  cells  particularly 
exacting  metab<jlically  and  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  minimal  hormonal  or  nutritional 
changes.  The  stimulant  effect  at  lower  radi- 
ation level  suggests  the  generation  of  a  use- 
ful Intermediate  n  ;trilite  or  hormone  like) 
at  that  level  It  also  supports  the  concept 
that  the  whole  phenomenon  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  upsetting  of  a  delicate  hor- 
monal or  nutrltlonsU  balance.  The  sub- 
strate-mediated effect  was  inhibitory  only 
toward  cell  division,  whereas  the  cells  con- 
tinued to  enlarge,  namely  to  exercise  a  vast 
bloeynthetlc  cell  machinery,  a  further  sup- 
port to  the  concept  o:f  a  peculiarly  delicate 
r.sTI'lonal  or  hormonal  balance. 

^  Tables  3.  8  [not  printed  in  the 
Recoiid i  The  negative  response  of  the  7- 
*nd  lO-day  cultures  is  further  evidence  sup- 
r"-/rting  the  nutritional  concept.  It  does  also 
cmphHsi/e  the  differential  cytologlcal  and  or 
metabolic  traits  among  even  the  same  cells 
of  the  same  progeny,  only  a  few  days  older. 
It    Is   another   reason   to  exercise  caution   In 


extrapolaUng  this  difference  toward  the  ulti- 
mate complexity  of  a  mammalian  system. 

(d)  Table  8  (not  {irlnted  in  the  Rmcomo] : 
Provides  further  support  that  the  irradiated 
Bucroee-mediated  effect  may  be  mere  Inhibi- 
tion of  cell  division.  Unee  2  and  4  project 
two  apparently  similar  cells  (see  cells/ugm 
and  ugm/cell),  only  the  former  being  In- 
capable of  division.  The  authors  have  not 
noted  or  explained  why  the  inhibited  cell 
In  this  case  has  not  enlarged  in  contrast 
with  effects  mediated  by  irradiated  total 
basal  medium  or  coconut  milk  (tables  2,  4). 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  authors 
attempited  to  determine  the  mode  of  the 
sucrose-mediated  effect.  How  would  fresh 
Inocula  preezpoeed  to  irradiated  sucrose  or 
explants  from  Hue  2  behave.  If  washed  and 
resuspended  in  the  normal  basal  medium? 
This  simple  addition  would  show  whether 
the  cells  were  permanently  Intoxicated  or 
simply  inhibited  or  deprived.  The  authors 
could  have  also  sought  this  fact  in  a  simple 
conventional  competitive  inhibition  experi- 
ment. 

(e)  Table  7  [not  printed  In  the  Rbcoro]: 
It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  authors  have  ac- 
counted for  the  effect  of  pH  and  Eh  that 
are  admittedly  drastically  changed  by  irrad- 
iation and /or  heating.  Neither  Is  it  clear 
whether  the  authors  accounted  for  the  ef- 
fect of  autoclaving  sucroee  alone  verstis 
autoclaved  in  basal  medium. 

(f)  It  Is  not  evident  whether  the  authors 
have  attempted  a  very  simple  and  a  very  di- 
rect microscopic  examination  of  the  carrot 
cells  in  their  model  system  to  hunt  for  so- 
called  cytologlc&l  abnormalities  or  chromo- 
sonuil  aberrations.  The  carrot  system  pro- 
vides all  cellular  stages  in  free  living  or  Intact 
cells. 

(g)  In  the  Tradescantla  microspore  ex- 
periment the  reported  evidence  for  a  specific 
effect  Is  not  apparent.  The  chromosomal 
abnormalities  could  have  been  equally  in- 
duced by  multitudes  of  other  simple  en- 
vironmental factors,  again  related  only  to 
the  specific  cytochemicai  makeup  of  such 
cells.  A  simple  case  of  ionic  imbalance  or 
hypo-  or  hyper- tonicity  may  very  well  Induce 
such  changes.  However,  the  Important 
question  still  remains  unanswered:  la  It  all 
damage.   Inhibition,  or  deprivation? 

(h)  As  to  table  9,  this  Is  truly  not  com- 
patible with  careful  scientific  work.  The 
authors  state  that  the  data  are  derived  from 
an  undergraduate  class  in  cytologlcal  tech- 
niques. 

(1)  The  data  In  table  10  demonstrate  that 
Irradiated  sucroee  had  no  algniflc&nt  effect 
on  sex-linked  lethal  mutation  rate,  as  ad- 
mitted by  the  authors. 

The  authors  have  not  done  a  thorough 
Job  In  searching  the  literature  insofar  as 
it  might  yield  clues  as  to  the  active  com- 
ponent formed  by  radiation.  Reference  Is 
made  to  work  published  by  Ooldbllth,  Sci- 
ence, volume  109,  page  619,  1948:  "Advances 
in  Food  Research,"  volume  3,  pages  180-190. 
published  by  Academic  Press,  1951;  Plgman 
and  Ooepp,  1948,  In  "Chemistry  of  the  Car- 
bohydrates." pages  69-70,  published  by  Aca- 
demic Press  of  New  York;  Singh,  et  al. 
Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society,  vol- 
ume 70.  pages  617-522,  1948;  Wolfrocn. 
Blnkley,  and  McCabe,  Journal  American 
Chemical  Society,  volume  81,  page  1443,  1959: 
M.  A.  Khenokh,  Zhumal  Obschchel  Khlmll, 
volume  11.  776  (1941):  volume  17.  1024 
(1947);  volume  30.  1660  (1950);  M.  A. 
Khenokh.  Doklady  Akad.  Nauk  S.S.SJi., 
volume  104.  No.  8  746  (1955);  Tnidy,  1st  All- 
Unlon  Conference  on  Radiation  Chemistry, 
1968  (p.  188) :  M.  A.  Khenokh,  "Dlaserta.Uiya" 
I  Ph.  D.  thesis).  Leningrad.  1959  (p.  44). 

These  references  are  being  tised  as  a  basis 
of  chapter  6.  titled  "Effect  of  Ionizing  Radia- 
tion on  Carbohydrates,"  published  In  the 
Russian  book.  "Radiation  Biochemistry" 
pages   8»-97,    by   A.   M.   Kusln,   Academy   of 


Sciences  of  the  nB.61l..  Institute  of  Bio- 
physics.  Moscow   1063, 

Based  on  the  authors'  ultraviolet  absorp- 
tion curves  showing  that  the  active  com- 
ponent or  components  absorb  strongly  from 
260  to  390  mu..  the  literature  articles  suggest 
that  the  active  component  from  irradiated 
sugar  may  be  8-hydroxymethylfurfuralde- 
hyde,  levullnlc  acid,  or  dlhydroxlacetone. 
The  absorption  spectra  found  by  Khenokh 
are  Identical  with  those  reported  In  nature 
by  Holsten  et  al. 

Among  the  products  of  sucroee  breakdown 
by  radiation  reported  In  the  literature  are 
the  following:  fructose,  glucose,  glucosone, 
D-glucurone,  D-glucomc  acid,  D-arabinoee! 
dlhydroxyacetone,  glyoxal.  and  formaldehyde 

Berry  et  al.  have  attributed  the  in  vitro 
cytotoxic  effect  of  carbohydrate  solutions 
Irradiated  to  sterilleing  doees  to  the  produc- 
tion of  glyoxal.  The  same  authors  implicate 
the  In  vitro  cytotoxic  effect  of  autoclaved 
sugar  to  one  of  the  short-lived  precursors 
of  hydroxymethylfurfural.  They  caution 
against  the  wanton  extrapolation  of  these 
findings  to  the  Intact  animal. 

The  article  by  Holsten  et  al.  consists  of  six 
pages  each  containing  two  columns  of  very 
fine  print.  In  the  entire  article  only  three 
sentences  (lines  4-8  and  lines  24-30  on  the 
right  hand  column  of  page  855)  refer  to 
radiation  sterilization  of  foods.  The  specula- 
tions embodied  In  these  three  sentences  are 
totally  unconnected  with  the  experimental 
portion  of  the  paper;  they  Ignore  all  pub- 
lished work  on  wholesomeness  of  Irradiated 
foods.  The  very  work  which  the  authors 
state  must  be  done  befcH'e  there  is  widespread 
use  of  radiation  sterilized  foods  with  high- 
sugar  content  has  been  completed.  The 
results  of  this  work  using  mammals  as  test 
organisms  show  that  there  was  a  complete 
absence  of  occurrences  postulated  by  the 
authors.  There  Is  massive  literature  based 
upon  direct  feeding  studies  in  higher 
animals  indicating  safety  in  consuming  ir- 
radiated foods.  The  article  by  Holsten  et  al 
would  have  little  or  no  scientific  bearing  on 
this  issue  whatsoever  save  for  the  publicity 
It  has  received  in  the  press. 

Revixw  or  A  Rebkabch  Pam 

DSCXMBKB  30,  1965. 

Holsten  Sugll,  and  Stewart  in  their  paper, 
"Direct  and  Indirect  Effects  of  Radiation  on 
Plant  Cells"  (Nature  208;  850-866,  1966), 
have  concluded  that  Irradiated  sucrose  U 
detrimental  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  carrot- tissue  explants. 

They  suggest,  therefore,  that  Irradiated 
foods,  particularly  those  which  contain 
sugars,  may  be  unwholesome  for  hum&n  con- 
sumption. Tills  suggestion  is  not  supported 
by  the  published  data  which  have  resulted 
from  exhaustive  animal  feeding  studies  with 
foods  which  were  Irradiated  to  5.6  Blrads  with 
Co*  or  10  M«v.  electrons.  Twenty-one 
such  treated  foods  w«re  fed  for  3  years  or  four 
generations  to  rats,  dogs,  monkeys,  and  mice. 
Of  these  21  foods.  3  were  very  high  In  sugar 
content:  canned  peaches  In  heavy  sucrose 
sirup,  pineapple  Jam  and  sweetpotatoes. 

It  Is  know  that  irradiation  either  directly 
or  indirectly  through  free  radical  production 
can  alter  or  bind  essential  nutrients.  The 
authors  of  the  paper  In  question  made  no 
attempt  to  determine  the  nutritional  ade- 
quacy of  their  Irradiated  diet.  This  irradia- 
tion effect  can  be  important  If  essential 
nutrients  were  present  In  suboptlmal 
amounts. 

While  Irradiation  degradation  products  may 
be  absorbed  by  a  simple  cell,  extensive 
studies  in  mammalian  apecles  did  not  provide 
data  to  support  that  gastrointestinal  adsorp- 
tion or  internal  accumulation  erf  these  prod- 
ucts occurred.  Furthermore,  the  higher 
animals  have  a  remarkable  capability  to 
detoxify  and  destroy  foreign  or  unwanted 
chemical  compounds. 
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Badlomlmetlc  effects  such  aa  those  de- 
scribed by  the  authors  have  been  reported  in 
root  tips  from  wheat  and  other  plants.  Ad- 
verse effects  such  as  chromosomal  aberrations 
and  mutations  have  been  produced  by  Ir- 
radiated water,  electrolysis,  irradiated  and 
nonlrradlated  cooking  oils,  as  well  as  by  a 
nonlrradlated  standard  plant  growth 
medium. 

The  reported  radiomlmetlc  effect  of  water 
on  root  tips  Is  Important  from  the  stand- 
point of  relating  radiomlmetlc  effects  In 
plant  cells  to  animal  cells.  Since  all  of  the 
irradiated  foods  contained  large  amounts 
of  water,  unwholesome  effects  should  have 
been  readily  observed  in  the  irradiated  food 
feeding  studies. 

Irradiation  Inactivated  Hela  cells  have 
been  successfully  used  as  feeders  for  the 
subsequent  growth  and  reproduction  of 
single-cell  plants  of  Hela  cells  In  a  nutri- 
tionally deficient  medltun.  Toxic  products,  if 
formed  In  the  Irradiated  feeder  cells,  are 
not  transmitted  to  the  new  cell  plants. 

Summary:  The  authors  of  this  article  have 
concluded  that  their  work  has  obvlotis  Impli- 
cations for  the  radiation  sterilisation  of 
foods  program,  especially  in  those  cases  In 
which  the  irradiated  material  Is  relatively 
rich  In  sugar.  However,  published  data 
which  have  resulted  from  exhaustive  long- 
term  animal  feeding  studies  conducted  with 
21  different  foods,  including  S  substances 
with  a  very  high  sugar  content,  have  revealed 
no  deleterious  effects. 

NtCROUM  Rxica,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.. 
Chief.  Irradiated  Food  Branch,  Chem- 
istry  Division,    VS.    Armji    Medical 
Research     and     Nutrition     Labora- 
tory.   
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WHY  THE  POUND  18  WEAK 

Mrs.  RFim  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scmm- 
BEU]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Times  of  London  recently  published  Its 
analysis  of  the  many  reasons  why  Britain 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  Involved  In 
fiscal  difficulties.  This  self-analysis  Is 
penetrating  and  certainly  has  created 
a  sharp  impact  on  public  opinion.  It 
seems  that  we,  too,  can  leam  from  some 
of  the  pl£iln  spoken  language  and  critical 
observations  of  Britain's  excesses. 

I  Prom  the  London  Times,  Mar.  10,  1966) 
Wht   th«  Pound  la  Weak 

The  economists  and  financial  technicians 
have  their  own  learned  and  to  themselves 
no  doubt  lucid  reasons  why  the  pound  is 
weak  In  the  markets  of  the  world.  For  the 
ordinary  reader  they  can  be  stated  much 
more  simply. 

The  p>ound  is  weak — 

Becatise  Britain  is  living  beyond  her  means. 

Because  neither  the  La)x>r  government  nor 
the  Bank  of  England  nor  the  British  i>eopIe 
overcame  the  crisis  a  year  ago;  the  foreign 
lenders  did  so. 

Because  Britain  Is  still  so  heavily  In  debt 
abrocul. 

Because  Goveriunent  spending  abroad  goes 
on  rising. 

Because  no  Government  has  the  courage 
to  face  the  British  people  with  the  truth. 

Because  the  world  sees  Mr.  George  Brown's 
union — the  largest  In  the  country — defying 
the  system  on  which  the  Government's  eco- 
nomic policy  rests. 

Because  the  "trial"  by  workers  in  Oxford- 
shire of  some  of  their  fellows  who  refused 
to  Join  them  In  an  unofficial  strike  Is  re- 
garded as  symptomatic. 

Because  full  employment  has  led  vmlons 
to  overuse  their  powers  and  employers  to 
underuse   their  labor. 

Because  British  Industry  has  continuously 
lost  Its  share  of  world  nuu'kets. 

Because  whenever  the  mildest  defiatlon 
begins  to  work.  It  Is  discontinued  before 
It  can  even  half  finish  its  Job. 

Because  extra  leisure  Is  put  before  extra 
effort  by  too  many  people  In  all  classes. 

Because  too  many  working  hours  are 
turned  into  gambling  hours. 

Because  money  is  regarded  by  too  many 
people  of  all  classes  as  something  to  be  got 
or  won  rather  than  earned. 

Because  under  present  conditions  the 
trade  unions  are  responsible  to  no  one,  and 
no  government  has  been  prepared  to  bring 
them  under  reasonable  control. 

Because  the  world  knows  that  the  trade 
unions  know  this. 

Because  the  Labor  government  Is  showing 
It  has  learned  nothing:  It  has  committed  It- 
self, If  returned,  to  proceed  with  the  Irrele- 
vance of  nationalleing  steel. 

Because  If  a  conservative  government  Is  re- 
turned after  a  so  short  a  spell  of  opposition, 
the  workers  are  likely  to  resxime  their  claas 
warfare. 

Because  Britain,  never  having  been  de- 
feated, still  refuses  to  see  she  is  up  against 
It. 

Because  the  world  fears  that  devaluation 
will  ultimately  be  chosen  as  an  alternative 
to  deflation,  and  the  world  knows  this  wUl 
not   solve   Britain's   long-term   problem. 

Because  while  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
have  had  their  "economic  miracles,"  Britain 
has  aa  yet  not  shown  the  wllllngneas  or  the 
capacity  to  make  the  tOart  to  achieve  her 
own  "miracle." 


Because  In  all  too  many  cases  Britain  loves 
the  old  Instead  of  the  new,  seeks  reasons  not 
to  do  things  rather  than  to  do  them. 

Because  too  many  managements  have  been 
supine  or  unimaginative. 

Because  the  change  from  privilege  to  tal- 
ent has  been  too  slow  In  all  too  many  board 
rooms. 

Because  there  Is  on  both  sides  of  Industry 
still  too  much  hankering  after  restriction 
and  too  little  eagerness  for  competition. 

Because  in  the  last  analysis  economics  is 
a  matter  of  human  nature  and  not  of  for- 
mulas; no  country  can  be  saved  If  its  people 
win  not  save  themselves. 

Because  for  20  years  leadership  has  been 
lacking;  soft  words  have  been  substituted  for 
hard  facts;  exhortation  has  never  been  fol- 
lov^ed  by  deeds:  rights  have  come  before  re- 
sponsibilities; the  national  philosophy  has 
been  all  take  and  no  give. 

Because  the  world  knows  that,  however 
slow  the  descent,  the  abyss  Is  still  at  the  end 
of  the  road. 

The  pound  could  be  strong  If  the  British 
people  had  the  ears  to  hear,  the  eyes  to  see, 
and  the  will  to  recover  their  native  sense 
and  energy.  They  have  done  it  time  and 
again  In  wars;  why  can  they  not  do  it  Just 
once  In  peace?  This  is  what  the  general 
election  should  be  about. 


SHOE  PRICE   HIKES  PROVE  POLLY 
OF    HIDE    EXPORT    RESTRICTIONS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spesiker.  I 
ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langkn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewomsm  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's shabby  treatment  of  the 
U.S.  cattle  hide  Industry,  performed  in 
the  name  of  forestalling  a  rise  in  the 
prices  of  leather  shoes,  has  now  been 
stripped  of  its  credibility.  I  refer  you  to 
a  story  published  In  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  the  Nation's  shoe 
manufacturers  are  raising  prices  an  av- 
erage of  5  percent  on  their  fall  lines  of 
shoes  for  men  and  women. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
statement  by  an  official  of  one  big  shoe 
ccMnpany  who  said  that  the  hide  market 
can  go  down  to  even  lower  levels  and 
the  price  of  shoes  would  still  go  up.  In 
fact,  he  said  that  "regardless  of  the  cost 
of  hides,  the  price  of  shoes  must  go  up 
to  maintain  already  low  Industry  profit 
margins." 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  shoe  in- 
dustry planned  to  raise  prices  anyway, 
which  casts  a  grrave  shadow  over  the 
Commerce  Department  action  on  March 
11  that  established  quotas  for  the  export 
of  U.S.  cattle  hides  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  the  price  of  hides. 

It  has  been  almost  2  weeks  since  I 
joined  with  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  protesting  the  Commerce  Deptuiment 
action.  The  White  House  was  quick  to 
note  my  opposition  to  the  export  con- 
trols on  American  hides  and  prcanptly 
sent  me  a  memorandum  from  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  dated  March  17, 
1966,  defending  the  action.  Let  me  quote 
from  It: 

This  action  (controlling  exports  of  hides 
to  roll  back  prices)  will  prevent  a  substan- 
tial rise  in  shoe  prices. 
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Sncx"  pr^jd'a  -Ts  assured  u*  they  would  oo- 
oper»tc   in    h  )idii>K    down  prlc«a. 

Asifcmg  hide  procj'tc«f«  to  forco  a  tempo- 
rary vindfaii   \a  order  to  hold  do«ra  a  rise 

In   shoe   pr  .-►■•.-    s  fully  Justified. 

Incrt^tin^ti  r.  hide  and  leather  prices  would 
have   rr>n'>Hi    -l/i   tncrea«e  In  shoes  prices  of 

5   p>-' -»■■•.      r   more. 

Ii  .■^hu-^'.d  now  be  obvious.  Mr.  Speaker, 
e^en  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advls- 
prs.  that  the  shoe  Industry  had  no  in- 
tention of  holding  down  prices,  and  that 
the  price  of  leather  had  little  if  anything 
to  do  w;th  their  plans  to  increase  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  by  $1  to  $2.  The 
big  fuss  over  controlling  the  export  of 
hides  \c  provide  lower  leather  prices  here 
at  home  was  merely  a  smcAescreen 
when  you  consider  there  is  only  about 
70  cents'  worth  of  leather  in  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

The  Commerce  E>epartment  should 
promptly  rescmd  the  hide  export  restrlc- 
tion.s  :n  light  of  the  obvious  facts.  It  is 
tune  for  tiiis  Government  to  abandon  Its 
deliberate  efforts  to  reduce  farm  income. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  too  many  cases,  not  only  in  the  re- 
strictions on  hides,  but  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sales  of  Government 
stocks  and  other  income-limiting 
devices. 


N'O  LETUP  ON  UNITED  STATES- 
USSR    CONSULAR  PACT 

Mr.-;  REIT)  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
IHLnols? 

There  xas  no  objection. 

Mr  BIIAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  still 
are  some  few  voices  In  Congress  who,  de- 
spite the  macabre  Newcomb  Mott  case, 
the  current  'hate  America"  propaganda 
from  Moscow,  atnd  the  Russian  mlllury 
ar.d  economic  backing  of  the  Red  totali- 
tarian -ffilme  In  Hanoi,  would  have  us 
appease  Moscow  with  a  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Consular  Treaty  between  the 
United  State.s  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
logic  of  thi.s  position  is  most  difficult  to 
fathom 

Even  if  one  were  to  sissume  the  non- 
existence of  these  events  and  conditions, 
there  are  many  other  solid  and  deeper 
reasons  why  this  poorly  contrived  pact 
should  not  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing this  session  In  the  90th  Congress,  or 
ever  We  have  been  fortunate  that  since 
June  1964,  when  this  pact  was  signed, 
nationwide  oi-ganizatlons  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica and  several  others  have  conducted 
educational  drives  to  Inform  our  citizens 
of  the  absurdities  and  dangers  of  this 
treaty 

Regardless  of  any  expedient  postpone- 
ment of  action  on  the  pact,  this  educa- 
tional campaign  must  be  continued  so 
that  the  fallacious  and  self-defeating 
contends  of  the  treaty  will  receive  maxi- 
mum public  understanding  and  evalua- 
tion. A  ver>'  thorough  analysis  of  the 
treaty  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing  it   has   been   made  by   Dr.  Lev   EL 


Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown  University, 
in  «  pamphlet,  Utled  "Tea  Reasons 
Against  the  United  BtAtes-UBJBJl.  Con- 
sular Treaty."  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress received  this  compact  study  at  the 
start  of  this  session.  I  commend  It  to 
every  Interested  and  alert  citizen.  Be- 
cause some  occasion  in  the  future  may 
be  seized  upon  to  appease  the  imperio- 
colonlalist  Russians  further  by  railroad- 
ing this  ill-conceived  treaty  through  the 
Senate,  I  wish  that  this  analysis  be 
printed  in  full  text  in  the  permanent 
Record,  followed  by  a  popular  interest 
example  from  the  Arizona  Republic : 
Tin   Reasons  Aoaxnst  trk  tJNtrxD  States- 

n.S.8Jl.   CONSTTLAa  TaKATT 

(By  Ley  E,  Dobrlanslcy) 
There  are  10  solid  reasons  why  the  VB. 
Senate  should  emphatically  not  ratify  the 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  Consular  Treaty  which 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reported 
out  favorably  last  August.  Most  of  these 
reasons  were  scarcely  touched  UfKin  In  the 
somewhat  superficial  public  discussion  that 
was  precipitated  by  the  committee's  sudden 
action.  This  condition,  however,  should  be 
no  cause  for  wonderment.  Since  the  signing 
of  this  second  treaty  of  Moscow  on  June  1, 
19«4.  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  convention  out  of  the  arena  of  public 
discussion  as  much  as  possible. ^ 

When  the  consummate  attempt  was  made 
to  railroad  this  seemingly  Innocuous  pact 
through  the  Senate,  numerous  legislators 
and  organtsaUons  Joliaed  In  a  strong  protest 
against  Its  blind  ratification.  Interestingly 
enough,  some  of  the  press  distorted  this  fact 
Into  some  sort  of  rtghtwlng  opposition.  One 
paper,  for  example,  painted  It  In  terms  of  a 
deluge  of  letters  Inspired  by  the  "Liberty 
Lobby  and  other  rlghtwlng  organizations," 
though  these  groups  expressed  themselves 
marginally  and  In  the  final  phase  of  last 
summer's  episode.'  An  editorial  in  another 
organ  supportmg  the  treaty  observed  with 
guarded  overtones,  "most  of  the  opposition 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  organized  letter- 
writing  members  of  such  ultraconservatlve 
groups  as  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the 
Liberty  Lobby."  •  Employing  this  same  smear 
tactic,  a  third  proponent  of  the  convention 
showed  little  esteem  for  the  general  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate  when  it  recklessly 
charged  that  the  Senate  was  scared  off  by 
the  Liberty  Lobby  which  "saw  to  It  that  "he 
Senators  were  bombarded  with  protest 
letters."  • 

Anyone  who  has  followed  oloeely  the  de- 
velopments surrounding  the  treaty  even  be- 
fore it  was  signed,  cannot  but  view  such 
reporting  and  editorializing  as  crassly  inac- 
curate and  misleading.  As  early  as  Ifarch 
1964.  the  National  Captive  NaUons  Commit- 
tee publicly  opposed  this  pact.  3  months 
before  It  was  signed  In  Moscow."  In  June  of 
that  year  several  national  ethnic  organiza- 
tions declared  their  opposition  to  the  pact. 
When  a  number  of  Senators  and  others 
joined  this  growing  chorus  of  bipartisan  pro- 
test to  the  pact's  ratification,  the  chairman 
o*  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  decided 
not  to  consider  the  convention  until  the 
next  Congress. 


■  Por  a  detailed  background  on  this  see 
Lev   E.  Dobriansky.   "The  Second  Treaty  of 

Moscow."  CONCSXSSIOlfAL  RSCOSD.  TOl.   Ill,  pt. 

2.  pp.  3160-3163. 

'  E.  W.  Kenworthy.  "Rightists  Oppose  Pact 
With  Soviet,"  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  19. 
196S. 

•  "The  Consular  Treaty."  the  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  34.  1969 

'  Scared  OfT,"  editorial,  the  Washington 
Post.  Aug  23.  1965. 

•  Communications  to  chairman  of  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Mar.  10.  1964. 


With  the  new  8&th  Congress  in  being  far 
its  1st  seaalon,  periodic  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  sctaeduUng  of  open,  public  hearings 
on  the  treaty.  Some  serious  dlscuoaion  of  it 
was  being  fostered  by  interested  parties.* 
The  consistent  reply  given  to  the  inquiries 
was  that  no  hearings  were  as  yet  being  set.' 
As  late  as  JUly  the  same  position  was  main- 
tained.* In  that  month,  however,  citizen 
groups  observing  the  seventh  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  throughout  the  Nation  reg- 
istered their  strong  opposition  to  the  treaty, 
and  again  the  call  was  raised  for  public 
hearings.  At  about  this  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  authorized  the  chairman  to 
schedule  public  hearings.*  The  now-on-now- 
oS  treatment  caused  one  conunittee  CMmber 
to  assert  that  this  latest  action  came  ""as  a 
complete  surprise  to  me." 

Contrary  to  the  quoted  press  reports  and 
editorials,  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was 
markedly  cross  sectional,  including  liberals 
as  well  as  conservatives.  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans,  Objectively  speaking,  the 
reasons  offered  by  so-called  ultra-right-wing 
groups  should  be  evaluated  on  their  own 
merits  rather  than  substituting  for  them 
labels  of  invidious  disUnctlon.  The  same 
rule  in  objective  reasoning  would  apply  to 
any  stand  taken  by  their  counterparts  od 
the  left.  Moreover,  what  was  not  generally 
known  about  the  1964  summer  episode  was 
the  quiet  effort  of  a  concerned  Congressman 
who  appraised  57  Senators  of  the  defects  in 
the  treaty  and  even  threatened  to  have  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  conduct 
open  and  fair  hearings  on  the  Issue. 

Examples  of  the  replies  to  the  Congress- 
man's initiative  make  for  perspectlved  read- 
ing. Thanking  him  for  his  critical  observa- 
tions, one  Senator  adds,  "I  have  not  as  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  tills  treaty  care- 
fully, but  my  present  Inclination  Is  to  vote 
against  It,"  Another  prominent  Senator 
states.  "You  find  me  In  complete  agreement 
with  your  views  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. It  Is  my  intention  not  only  to  vote 
against  the  convention  when  It  Is  considered 
by  the  Senate  but  to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
persuade  others  to  vote  against  It."  Con- 
cerning the  critical  material  given  him.  a 
third  Senator  reflects  the  aroused  Interest  ol 
scores  of  others  In  the  Senate  when  he  com- 
ments. "It  will  help  me  to  better  evaluate 
the  treaty  when  It  comes  up  for  a  vote  In  the 
Senate." 

These  facts  should  be  adequate  to  convince 
one  of  the  slanted  reporting  Indulged  In  by 
a  few  newspapers  that  clamored  for  the 
treaty's  ratification  without  even  open  and 
fair  public  hearings  on  the  Issue.  Evidently, 
they  were  stunned  by  the  outcome  last 
August  and  had  no  other  recourse  but  to 
wade  m  the  muck  of  Invidious  labellam. 
Now  for  the  10  reasons. 

I.    NO  PT7BLIC  BEAKINCS 

Viewing  this  whole  development  In  all  iu 
aspects,  any  objective  observer  would  have 
to  conclude  that  the  deliberate  attempt  to 
preclude  open,  public  hearings  on  the  Issue 
Is  cause  enough  for  the  rejection  of  the 
convention.  Every  significant  treaty  requir- 
ing Senate  ratification  has  been  accorded  this 
normal,  democratic  procedure  so  that  legisla- 
tors may  weigh  the  various  arguments  sur- 
rounding It.  ITiose  who  claim  that  the  con- 
sular pact  is  an  ordinary  and  Insignificant 
treaty  are  either  unaware  of  Its  basic  sig- 
nificance and  thus  would  profit  from  such 
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bearings  or  employ  this  contention  to  abet 
^je  posslbUity  of  a  blind  ratification.  By 
all  evidence  the  proponents  of  the  pact  have 
displayed  a  morbid  fear  of  public  hearings 
and  wide  discussion  on  the  Issue, 

The  evidence  also  shows  quite  clearly  that 
an  attempt  was  made  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  to  railroad  the  treaty 
through  the  Senate.  Fortunately,  the  ma- 
neuver was  thwarted  by  the  alert  action  of 
numerous  groups  and  individuais.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  press  release  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  C<»nmlttee  called  for  "open  and 
frank  public  hearln^a"  on  the  convention 
and  protested  against  "the  maneuver  of 
ramming  this  ill-advised  and  harmftU  treaty 
down  the  throats  of  our  people  without  fair 
and  open  hearings."'*  RepreaentaOve  En- 
WAKD  J.  D««wiNSKi.  of  nilnola.  performed  an 
invaluable  service  in  hU  persistent  charges 
against  the  railroading  of  this  treaty."  A 
striking  editorial  In  one  critical  paper  began 
"Details  are  now  at  hand  concerning  the 
swift  railroad  job,  with  Senator  FtrLBRioHT 
as  chief  engineer,  which  was  done  to  get  the 
Soviet  Consular  Treaty  out  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Commlttss  some  days 
ago."  ^ 

Not  to  have  the  maneuver  appear  too 
crude  and  arbitrary,  the  committee  heard 
testimony  from  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  several  State  Department  associ- 
ates. The  committee  print  that  followed 
contains  all  the  marks  of  swift  maneuver  and 
haphazard  publication.  For  example,  the 
title  of  the  pamphlet  Is  "Consular  Conven- 
tion With  the  Soviet  Union,"  but  on  page  3  a 
caption  reads  "Consixlar  Convention  With 
Russia."  IX  at  this  stage  of  American  under- 
standing the  concepts  of  Soviet  Union  and 
Russia  are  held  to  be  synonynjous,  then  we 
are  in  real  trouble  with  respect  to  some  rea- 
soning on  this  issue. 

To  mention  another  example  among  the 
many,  the  dialog  between  the  chairman 
and  Senator  HicKXNi-oopxa  makes  for 
absorbing  reading.  In  his  opening  state- 
ment Senator  Ptji.brioht  lets  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  by  stating  "The  committee  met  In 
executive  session  July  20.  1966.  to  consider 
the  convention  and  decided  at  that  time  to 
take  It  up  formally  and  submit  it  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent."  "  Sen- 
ator HicKEMLOOPn  follows  by  stating.  "I 
want  to  correct  a  misunderstanding.  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  In  the  opening  state- 
ment that  the  committee  had  decided  to 
submit  this  to  the  Senate  for  oonflrmatlon."  " 
Contrary  to  his  opening  statement,  the  chair- 
man covers  himself  by  replying  "The  com- 
mittee would  have  to  vote  on  It  after  we 
have  had  committee  hearings."  Then,  in  the 
print,  the  dialog  Is  interrupted  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  President's  message  and  the 
convention  Itself,  and  15  pages  later 
Senator  Fttlasioht  further  contradicts  his 
original,  plain  statement  by  saying  "We  had 
decided  to  proceed  with  hearings  If  the  com- 
mittee so  voted.  That  is  what  I  meant  to 
say." "  His  words  scarely  reveal  such 
meaning. 

Despite  much  talk  about  bearings  at  this 
point,  only  one  staged  bearing  was  held. 
Secretary  Rusk  was  beard  on  points  empha- 
sizing the  protection  Americans  in  the 
U.S.SJt.  would  receive,  the  little  difference 


between  this  treaty  and  other  consular  con- 
ventions, the  risks  of  espionage  we  have  to 
assume  in  our  open  society,  the  inadequa- 
cies of  our  Embassy  In  Moscow,  the  need  for 
normalizing  relations,  mutual  xinderatand- 
Ing.  the  Improvement  of  communications, 
and  other  equsUly  vague  generalities.  As  the 
writer  stated  in  a  letter  criticizing  one  erf  our 
papers,  "by  virtue  of  his  antiquated  and 
misleading  conceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  even  the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  tact- 
fully repudiated  in  November  1961.  Secretary 
Rusk  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  sole, 
adequate  witness."  »•  These  salient  points  m 
the  Riisk  testimony  wlU  be  answered  In  the 
remaining  reasons  against  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

How  much  of  all  this  was  pitifully  misin- 
terpreted can  be  gleaned  from  this  state- 
ment of  a  Senator  supporting  a  blind  rati- 
fication of  the  pact:  "Those  writers  are  Ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  bearings  were  held."  " 
The  official  publication  of  the  comnalttee  Is 
accurately  titled  "Hearing."  but  the  Senator 
Insists  hearings,  governmental  or  public, 
were  held.  He  also  believes  the  treaty  Is 
with  Russia.  Moreover,  some  verbal  leger- 
demain was  detected  In  the  distinction 
drawn  between  the  treaty  and  the  actual 
opening  of  consulates. 

According  to  the  State  Department,  one 
shouldn't  be  too  concerned  with  the  treaty 
because  "the  question  of  opening  consulates 
•  •  •  will  be  the  subject  of  separate  ne- 
gotiations." "  Why  then  all  these  pressure 
tactics  concerning  the  treaty's  ratification? 
Actually,  the  formal  and  legal  basU  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  is  most  essential  to  the 
question  of  opening  consulates.  It  Is  also 
worth  while  to  note  the  haste  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  In  exacting  appropriations 
from  Congress  for  a  consulate  in  Leningrad 
with  several  $600  water  coolers,  extra  bed- 
rooms for  single  girl  secretaries  and  what 
have  you." 

Again,  this  first  reason  Is  reason  enough 
to  Justify  a  rejection  of  the  treaty.  Its  pro- 
ponents apparently  fear  a  full  and  open  ex- 
amination of  It  In  the  public  forum.  With- 
out open,  public  hearings,  a  ratification  of 
the  pact  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  blind 
one.  The  democratic  staging  of  such  hear- 
ings would  necessitate  thoughtful  consid- 
eration for  the  nine  remaining  reasons. 

n.  A  OIFLOICATIC  ASTOIMATION  OF  MOSCOW'S 
INNXS  KICPISX 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  the  treaty 
is  that  It  constitutes  a  diplomatic  afBrmation, 
a  stamp  of  approval  and  acceptance  of  Mos- 
cow's Inner  empire.  I'm  aware  of  the  fact 
that  most  Americans  cling  to  the  myth  that 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Russia,  that  the  UJ3.S-R. 
Is  a  country  like  ours.  Indeed,  that  this  Inner 
empire  of  many  nations  is  a  nation  like  ours. 
One  superficial  account  of  last  August's  epi- 
sode misleads  readers  in  this  fashion,  "If 
ratified,  it  would  '>e  the  first  bilateral  treaty 
between  the  two  nations."  » 

We  can  allow  for  such  ignorance  In  an 
ordinary  newspaper  article,  but  for  our  lead- 
ers of  state  to  believe  that  the  U.S.SJt.  Is  a 
nation  Is  plainly  unpardonable.  If  we  should 
ever  lose  the  cold  war.  it  would  be  basically 
because  of  this  fundamental  gap  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  U.S.SJt.  as  an  emplre- 
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state,  a  prison  bouss  of  nvany  captive  na- 
tions, the  inner  and  basic  sphere  of  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  Russian  Kmplre  Despite  other 
objectlvee  and  purposes,  both  Napoleon  and 
Hitler  lost  hot  wars  In  this  area  of  Eastern 
Bur<^)e  because  of  substantially  the  same  gap 
In  understanding. 

This  fallacious  notion  of  the  U.S.8.R.  as  a 
"country"  and  other  basic  myths  are  re- 
flected in  the  convention,  which  of  course 
cannot  but  satisfy  the  propaganda  and 
peycbopolitlcal  efforts  ol  Moscow  to  the  ut- 
most. The  treaty  Is  founded  on  the  myth- 
ical conception  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  a  nation- 
state  compcutible  In  character  to  ours, 
American  consulates  In  any  of  the  non- 
Ruaslan  nations  In  the  U.S.SJl.  would  tangi- 
bly reinforce  this  myth,  needlessly  abet 
Ruaslan  policies  aimed  at  unifying  this  pri- 
mary Imperlum.  and  thus  nuUlly  any  lever- 
age for  peace  we  may  have  In  at  least  recog- 
nizing the  freedom  goals  of  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  past  46  years  the  United  States  has 
committed  many  shortsighted  errors  bolster- 
ing and  strengthening  this  Inner  empire  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Ratification  of  this  treaty 
would  add  another  chapter  to  this  sordid 
record.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  FcLBaicHr. 
the  writer  emphasised  this  point  when  he 
stated,  "a  blind  ratlflcatlon  of  the  conven- 
tion would  form  another  chapter  In  our  long. 
Inept  dealings  with  the  Russians  and  expose 
us  to  the  charge  of  being  a  nation  of  hjTX)- 
crites  when  the  President  and  others  pro- 
claim our  'devotion  to  the  just  aspirations 
of  all  people  for  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty."  This  treaty  Is  a  confirma- 
tion of  Russia's  Imperio-oolonlallsm  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  further  evidence  of  our 
diplomatic  Ineptitude  In  the  cold  war,  not  to 
say  our  grave  lack  of  understanding  of 
America's  prime  enemy," "  In  terms  of 
power  and  ambition,  we  delude  ourselves  If 
we  think  Pelplng  rather  than  Moscow  Is  the 
prime  enemy. 

Before  taking  action  on  the  treaty  It 
would  profit  each  Senator  to  read  a  recent 
official  study  prepared  for  one  of  the  Senate's 
own  committees  on  the  empire  within  the 
U.S.8.R.  "Western  scholars  of  Soviet  affairs," 
It  observes,  "agree  on  the  Imperial-colonial 
character  of  the  UBBJt,""  Commendable 
as  It  Is,  even  this  study  doesn't  cover  all  as- 
pects of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlalism 
m  the  USfl-R.  For  succinct,  deep  Insights 
Into  this  Inner  empire  each  Senator  would 
do  well  to  read  Adlal  Stevenson's  remark- 
able memorandum  on  the  subject  In  the 
United  Nations."  After  reading  these  he 
would  have  to  ask  himself.  "Could  I  as  a  Sen- 
ator, representing  people  In  a  democracy  and 
republic  dedicated  to  principles  of  national 
Independence  and  self-determination,  vote 
for  a  treaty  which  explicitly  and  Implicitly 
misrepresents  a  state  and  m  effect  places  a 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  tyrannical  empire?" 
Each  In  his  own  conscience  would  have  to 
answer  this  question. 

This  reason  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty 
Is  basic  to  all  others.  It  hinges  on  the  most 
fundamental  Issue  of  the  cont«nporary 
struggle — Soviet  Russian  imperlocolonial- 
Ism  versus  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. It  offers  us  another  opportunity 
to  fill  In  the  gap  of  American  imderstandlng 
of  the  U.SBJt.  The  first  was  Congress  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  (PubUc  Law 
86-90)  In  1969.  which  for  the  first  time 
recognized  the  freedocn  aspirations  of  all  the 
captive  non-Riiaslsji  nations  In  the  UBB.R. 
Ratification  of  the  treaty  would  contradict 
the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  that  resolution. 
Also,  Secretary  Rusk  and  others  argue  that 


»  conununlcatlon,  Aug.  4,  1965. 

"  The  Soviet  Empire,  Ocnamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  1966,  p,  166. 

"U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Memorandum  to  U.N.  delegations,  the  United 
Nations,  Nov.  35,  1961. 
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the    treaty   would  Improre  eoaununlcations 
between  th*  two  "eountrlsB." 

KsMXc  from  the  rudune:»tAn'  fac'-  that  It  U 
hardly  wltiun  the  purview  ol  consular  ac- 
tivity to  conununicate  or  De(oUat«  between 
couEiriea.  what  linprovement  tn  eaounuiU- 
cationa  could  be  acbleved  between  the 
Unitf^d  States  and  Um  many  nations  tn  tbe 
USSR  under  a  treaty  which  •lights  and 
Ignores  the  presence  of  ail  but  one  of  theae 
liatir.ns'  lo  our  own  detriment,  the  very 
(>pp.j8;'c   would   be  achieved. 

m       L.ECAL      tNVAUDmZa     of     TH«     TaiATT 

A  third  substantial  reason  for  rejecting 
the  treaty  Is  Its  numerous  legal  Invalidities. 
If  some  of  our  lawmakers  in  the  Senate  still 
and  the  second  reason  difficult  to  grasp  at 
this  point,  surely  the  legal  contradictions 
and  invalidities  of  the  pact  would  fall  more 
readiiy  within  their  Immediate  attention. 
In  a  court  of  law  any  patent  mlsrepresenta- 
t.on  of  parties  to  a  contract  or  blatant  con- 
tradictions to  fact  would  be  sufficient  to 
throw  the  case  out  of  court.  The  consular 
treaty  is  pitted  exactly  In   this  situation. 

Throughout  the  text  of  the  treaty  one 
reads  about  "a  national  of  the  sending 
state  "  ^  This  makes  sense  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  a  citizen  of  a  nation  gen- 
erally called  about  the  world  "an  American." 
Who  Is  the  national  of  the  Soviet  Union?  A 
Russian,  Lithuanian,  Georgian  and  so  forth? 
If  language  and  words  have  any  meaning,  a 
■national"  is  an  Individual  member  of  a 
given  nation.  On  the  impregnable  basis  of 
all  evidence  provided  by  Moscow  Itself,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  no  nation  but  rather  a  so- 
called  union  of  many  nations.  Legally. 
there  Is  no  such  animal  as  a  "Soviet  na- 
tional" other  than  a  fictional  image  in  the 
minds  ol  some  who  wallow  In  the  myths  of 
the  USSR  being  a  nation  or  anyone  In 
the  USSR — worse  still  "Russia" — being  a 
Soviet,  which  is  a  council  of  worlters  and 
pea.sar.ts. 

Clearly.  If  some  can  extricate  themselves 
from  the  unreasoned,  semantic  mess  Indi- 
cated here,  they  would  begin  to  see  that  the 
couvenuon  contradict*  the  very  essence  of 
uie  USS.R.  Constitution,  which  though 
largely  semantic  U  nonetheless  a  nominal 
CHnprumise  with  the  non-Russian  nations  In 
the  U  S  S  R.  By  this  kind  of  mlsrepresenta- 
tlve  ^angua^e  the  pact  vlolatea  also  the  au- 
thenticity of  every  offlclal  map  of  the  U.a,8Jl. 
and  contradicts  reams  of  official  tloecow  pro- 
nouncements on  the  multinational  composi- 
tion of  the  USSR.  In  their  desire  to  reap 
the  psychiipcjUticoi  advantage*  of  the  treaty 
the  Muscovite  rulers  would  prostitute  any- 
thixig  and.  as  Ln  everything  else,  acctise  the 
other  party  of  the  perversions.  By  allowing 
this  to  take  place  we  exhibit  our  own  psycho- 
poiiticai   inic.at  iirlty. 

Further  examples  of  legal  Invalidity  are.  In 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  provisions  for 
the  national  flag  of  the  sending  state"  and 
'the  national  coat  of  arms  of  the  sending 
state  «  Of  course.  In  objective  circum- 
stance there  la  no  such  flag  at  coat  of  arms 
for  Uie  USSR  Each  republic  has  Its  own 
fla.g  and  embiem  The  flag  .-ind  coat  of  anas 
of  the  USSR  shown  .Ht  any  Moscow -estab- 
lished consu.ate  '.i\  ■-:  t  'nited  States  would 
be  another  per.ersif.n  i  fact  permitted  by 
the  legal  mvaJMity   of   me  tr^'aty 

Speaking  of  legaiities  no  one  has  raised 
the  quesUon  of  ac>  imulated  legacies  left 
by  ROBsian  emi^eee  and  others  tn  behalf  of 
known  or  unkr.own  parties  tn  the  Soviet 
Union  How  ma:  y  mUllons  of  dollars  is 
colonialist  Mo«c.  >w  seeking  to  acquire  under 
article  !0  of  thf  'reaty?  The  Russians  are 
employing  evcrv  r.ck,  including  "the  eco- 
nomic    Uidependenre    Of    the    ItrtHf."    to 


"  Z  f      i^'onsular    Conventtoa    With    the 
Soviet  Union."  p  8.  ».  10,  cle. 
-aid,  p.  11. 


build  up  ttMir  stock  of  foreign  currencies; 
the  treaty  Is  another  means.  It  would  be 
Intereetlng  to  see  what  the  Department  of 
State  ean  fumiah  on  tbeee  accumulated 
legacies.  Mr.  Rusk  and  others  vaguely  argue 
that  the  pact  would  abet  "mutual  under- 
standing." With  whom?  The  imperlo-colo- 
nlallsts  In  Moscow?  What  of  the  various  na- 
tions and  peoples  In  the  U.S.S.R.?  How 
would  all  these  allowed  perversions  and  open 
risks  mold  our  bonds  at  mutual  under- 
standing with  them?  In  the  long  run,  they 
will  prevail,  not  the  ruling  Russian  totall- 
tarians. 

rV.    AK    AMEXICAK    ASSIST    TO    BUSSmCATION 

The  fourth  objection  to  the  treaty  Is  that 
Its  provisions  engender  an  American  assist 
to  RusslflcatloQ  within  and  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  provision  In  the  pact  for  the 
use  of  thp  Russian  language  to  process  the 
fictitious  Soviet  national  Is  In  every  sense  an 
Inadvertent  assist  to  the  well-known  Russlfl- 
catlon  policies  of  Moscow."  In  effect,  here 
too  we  would  be  buttressing  Moscow's  colo- 
nialist policy  of  enforcing  the  use  of  the 
captor's  language  among  the  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  UJS.S.R. 

Here,  too,  before  he  casts  his  vote  on  the 
treaty  it  would  do  well  for  each  Senator  to 
scan  another  recent  congressional  study  on 
cultural  Russlfication  and  linguaclde  in  the 
US.S.R."  Do  we  want  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  confirming  and  abetting  this 
vicious  genocidal  tendency  further?  It  Is 
bad  enough  that  functional  necessity  com- 
pels us  to  accede  to  it  on  the  ambassador- 
ial level,  though  this  oould  be  rectified,  too, 
by  a  diplomatic  alternative  of  a  more  real- 
istic nature. 

With  a  premium  on  verbal  generality  Mr. 
Rusk  and  others  argue  for  the  treaty  be- 
cause it  would  "normalize  relations."  What 
are  they  seeking  to  normalize?  The  Inner 
Soviet  Russian  Kmpire,  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perlo-colonlalUm,  or  Moscow's  Russlfication 
policies?  The  treaty  would  abnormally  re- 
late us  to  these  ugly  phenomena  In  the  seem- 
ing position  of  even  accepting  them  as  "nor- 
mal." Aside  from  the  essential  factor  of 
comparative  advantage  in  the  cold  war,  what 
a  political  p>o8ture  we  are  asked  to  assume 
by  ratifying  this  treaty.  The  Nation  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  all  the  perennial 
principles  this  implies  Is  urged  In  the  name 
of  normalization  to  place  stamps  of  diplo- 
matic approval  on  the  worst  Institutional 
hallmarks  of  Its  basic  enemy.  Also,  what  Is 
moat  curious  Is  that  those  who  talk  loudly 
today  about  "the  liquidation  of  the  Com- 
munist monolith."  "growing  nationalism  tn 
Bsatem  Europe."  "a  world  of  diversity,"  and 
"good  Communists  and  bad  ones"  are  nor- 
mally those  who.  for  whatever  reasons,  stop 
at  the  borders  of  the  UB  S.R..  the  determin- 
ing inner  empire  ItaeU,  with  these  sup- 
posedly new  notions. 

V.  THK  vx«T  virrtMMjrr  Dn»LOMATtc  iMMtrNmr 
The  preceding  three  reasons  for  nonratlfl- 
catlon  of  the  pact  received  far  less  attention 
last  August  than  the  next  two.  Yet  tn  the 
broader  context  of  understanding  the  con- 
temporary struggle.  Its  prime  sources  of 
tension  and  longrtm  dangers  to  world  peace, 
they  carry  greater  weight  than  the  next  two 
objections,  which  by  themselves,  of  course, 
are  adequate  to  Justify  nonratlficatlon.  It 
Is  noteworthy  how  much  more  adept  and 
knowledgeable  the  Chinese  Reds  are  In 
utilizing  essential  facts  concerning  the  inner 
Soviet  Russian  Bnplre,  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-oolonlaUsm.  Moscow's  Russlfication 
program,  and  the  captive  status  of  the  non- 
Russian    nations   in   the   U.S.SJi.   than   we 


"Ibid.,  p.  8. 

"  Sec  "Nations.  Peoples,  and  Countrtce  In 
the  U.S  SR."  study  at  population  and  Immi- 
gration problems.  House  Committee  on  the 
JutUclary.  lOM. 


are."  Their  ends  are  different,  but  they  at 
least  do  not  accommodate  the  Russian 
totalltarlans  In  their  worst  features. 

Contrary  to  the  baseless  contention  that 
this  consular  convention  Is  no  different  or  Is 
even  slightly  different  from  other  conven- 
tions, the  pact  Is  very  different  not  only  in 
its  relation  to  oxir  prime  enemy  In  the  cold 
war  but  also  In  Its  Incredible  provision  of 
diplomatic  inununlty  to  consular  personnel 
for  all  crimes,  including  espionage.^*  It  U 
sad  enough  that  the  treaty's  assumptions 
and  contents  seriously  depreciate  our  gen- 
eral political  posture  as  a  democratic  free 
world  leader,  but  this  provision  Is  an  open 
Invitation  to  Red  subversion  of  oiu-  Nation. 

Every  other  existing  convention  grants 
Immunity  only  from  punishment  for  misde- 
meanors. The  reader  can  now  understand 
why  I  entitled  an  article  on  this  subj^t 
"The  second  treaty  of  Moscow."  The  pact 
was  made  to  order — In  Moscow.  Even  our 
allies  don't  enjoy  this  unprecedented  con- 
sular privilege. 

In  view  of  the  concentrated  discussion  on 
this  point  last  August.  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
belabor  it  ftirther.  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Meeker, 
the  State  Department's  legal  adviser,  ad- 
mitted in  unqualified  terms  that  this  Im- 
n>(mUty  from  criminal  JinlsdlcUon  "Is  not 
present  in  other  consular  conventions  to  the 
same  extent."  *•  Mr.  Meeker,  who  Is  under 
the  Illusion  that  some  "Soviet  national"  ani- 
mal exists,  tried  to  moderate  the  Immunity 
provision  by  pointing  out  that  It  "will  ex- 
tend only  to  those  consular  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  are  agreed  to  by  the  two  gov- 
ernments." •»  As  though  In  actual  practice 
this  would  make  any  significant  difference. 

The  views  expressed  by  opponents  to  the 
treaty  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee are  quite  firm  on  this  Immunity  pro- 
vision." Publicized  discussion  of  the  point 
led  many  to  the  conclusion  which  one  Sen- 
ator put  In  these  words:  "It  Is  this  last  sec- 
tion that  Is  inimical  with  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  U  the  last  secUon 
that  clearly  Indicates  that  this  convention 
was  negotiated  by  the  Soviets,  not  as  a  bi- 
lateral pact  for  Improving  Soviet-American 
relations,  but  as  a  cold  war  maneuver  to 
enhance  and  expand  the  Intelligence  gather- 
ing network  of  the  U.S.SJI."  » 

Mr.  Rusk  and  others  argue  that  the  treaty 
would  offer  greater  protection  for  Americans 
touring  and  visiting  in  the  U.8.S.R.  This 
protection  argument,  covering  some  12,000 
Americans  annually.  Is  supposed  to  counter- 
balance the  lapse  In  It  as  concerns  the  Im- 
munity provision.  Much  is  made  at  the 
notification  and  access  provisions  regarding 
arrests.  Actually,  this  so-called  Russian  con- 
cession should  have  been  demanded  long  ago 
on  the  purely  ambassadorial  level,  and  should 
be  so  demanded  on  the  simple  principle  of 
reciprocity.  UJ3BJI.  representatives  and 
tourists  are  accorded  the  privileges  and  bene- 
fits of  our  democratic  criminal  code:  pure 
reciprocal  relations  would  demand  the  same 
for  our  people.  To  hook  the  notification  and 
access  provisions  as  a  notable  Russian  "con- 
cession" to  the  consular  treaty  Indicates  that 
our  negotiators  had  already  walked  Into  the 
bear  trap.  It  Is  as  much  a  concession  as  a 
thief  giving  up  stolen  property. 


■  See  "Slno-Sovlet  Border  Potential  Powder 
Keg,"  the  Ukrainian  BuIleUa.  New  York, 
Apr.  1-15.  1986.  p.  85. 

» "Consular  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union."  p,  la. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  ». 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  34-36. 

""Constilar  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union,"  minority  views,  Aug.  10,  1985. 

"Senator  Ifouus  Odtpom.  "The  Consular 
Convention  With  the  Soviet  TTnlon,"  Con- 
oaxssioNAL  lUcoBD,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  6,  pp.  22000- 
22001. 
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UNITED  STATSS 

Espionage  was  the  leading  word  for  ttie 
next  popular  objection  to  the  treaty  last 
August.  Our  FBI  Dtrector.  J.  Sdgar  Hoover, 
was  quoted  at  length  in  support  of  this 
criticism.  In  earlier  testimony  before  the 
House  Apprt^riatlons  ComaUttee.  Mr.  Hoover 
had  emphasized  that  UJS.SJi.  "consulates  in 
many  parts  and  the  country  •  •  •  will  make 
our  work  more  dliBcrilt."  "  A  later  statement 
by  him  stressed  the  following:  "One  Soviet 
Intelligence  offloer  In  commenting  on  the 
agreement  spoke  of  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nity this  presented  his  service  and  that  It 
would  enable  the  Soviets  to  enhance  their  In- 
telligence operations.""  So  effective  were 
these  points  that  the  President  subsequently 
Issued  a  directive  to  officials  to  support  ad- 
ministration policies,  aiming  it  particularly 
at  Hoover." 

There  are  aev«-al  aspects  to  this  sixth 
reason  for  nonratlficatlon  that  need  some 
darlficatioci.  nrst.  though  public  hearings 
were  barred.  It  obviously  behooved  the  For- 
eign BetAtlons  Oommltte*  to  invite  Mr. 
Hoover,  as  another  Ooverament  witness,  to 
testify  on  the  pact.  Surely  he  is  far  more 
qualified  to  diaeuas  the  likely  espionage 
effects  of  the  treaty  than  la  Secretary  Busk. 
Seoond,  It  la  certainly  no  strain  on  one's 
Imsglnatlnm  to  enviaage  the  expanded  op- 
portunities for  Soviet  Russian  espionage  with 
oonsulatea  ranging  croes-aountry  troaa  New 
York  to  Gblcago  and  San  Francisco. 

However,  considering  the  huge  spy  appa- 
ratus now  malntamed  by  Moaoow  In  this 
country,  one  can  rationally  aUow  for  only  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  overall  effective- 
ness with  th«  proaenoe  of  coiunilates.  The 
economic  law  of  diminishing  return  applies 
In  this  field  aa  tm  others.  Doubtless  the 
estabUstunent  of  oonsulates  would  make 
Hooverli  work  more  dUBcult,  but  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  tbe  oonditloo  as  concerns  espionage 
activity  would  be  unmanageable.  Moreover, 
a-  I  argued  elsewhere,  spying  Is  a  two-way 
street.  On  the  other  hand,  since  alternatives 
for  different  dlplotnatic  arrangements  exist, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  accom- 
modate the  Russians  In  this  risky  respect. 

Bspeelally  is  this  so  when  a  broader  view 
18  taken  of  Soviet  Russian  activity  In  this 
oonntry.  The  problem  entails  more  than 
Just  espionage.  It  can  beat  be  described  as 
one  of  Intensified  political  warfare,  signs  of 
which  have  already  appeared  In  civil  rights 
riots,  OMnpns  agitation,  peace  demonstra- 
tions, overt  U.8BJI.  Bmbasay  propaganda  on 
the  Watte  rtot,"  and  a  variety  of  actions 
striking  against  civil  and  political  authority. 
Strategically  situated  consulates  would  not 
only  be  additional  spy  nests  but  also  active 
sources  of  conspiracy,  propaganda,  blackmail, 
and  Intimidation  against  those  with  relatives 
In  the  Red  Empire,  and  media  for  under- 
mining ethnic  and  other  antl -Communist 
groups.  With  the  type  of  Immunity  offered 
them,  they  should  make  bold  efforts  along 
these  lines. 

Mr.  Rusk  and  others  talk  glibly  about  our 
"open  society**  and  the  espionage  risks  we 
have  to  take.  They  fall  to  see  the  broader 
problem  Involved  here  with  long-arm  rami- 
fications extending  to  our  actions  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Dominican  Republic,  and  almost 
everywhere  else.  Regarding  espionage  solely, 
a  more  naive  obeervatlon  by  the  Secretary 
cannot  be  fcjmnd  than  when  he  testified,  "I 
do  hope  that  the  Convention  vrtll  reduce 
misunderstandings   and   particularly   be   of 


>«  "Consular  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union."  minority  views,  p.  X 
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"  "L.B.J.  Policy  Edict  Tied  to  Hoover."  the 
Washington  Post,  Aiig.  21. 1966. 

""Top  Soviet  Tnr>in»ifltiu>ls  Castigate 
United  States  on  Riots,"  tbe  Washlngtoa 
Post.  Aug.  32.  1906. 


assistance  in  not  letting  private  citizens. 
tourists,  businessmen,  exchange  people,  and 
others  get  caught  up  in  tbe  attaosphsre  In 
which  tlUs  other  type  at  problem  arlese."  " 
Projeotod  into  tbe  future,  this  type  of  un- 
critlo*!  thinking  would  virtually  guarantee 
the  closing  of  our  open  society, 
vn.  BASIS  rom  mTKttatrTED  rouncAt.  wabtakk 

IN    UiTIN    aSfBLtCA 

Speaking  of  ramlfloatlons  emerging  from 
a  shorUlghted  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
next  four  reasons  for  nonratlficatlon  Indicate 
what  we  can  expect  from  this  ftirther  ap- 
peasement of  Soviet  Russian  desires.  It 
should  be  evident  now  to  the  reader  that  all 
of  these  reasons  against  ratification  are  in- 
tegrally related,  though  any  one  Is  sufficient 
cause  for  rejecting  the  treaty.  To  the  re- 
curring distinction  made  between  the  treaty 
as  a  body  of  guidelines  for  consular  activity 
and  the  actual  establishment  of  the  con- 
sulates, which  some  even  suggest  the  State 
Department  might  act  upon  devoid  of  any 
treaty,  one  can  reasonably  maintain  the  vir- 
tual Inseparability  of  the  two  and  the  po- 
litical certainty  of  no  consulates  If  these 
many  reasons,  Individually,  In  combination 
or  as  an  Integral  whole,  lead  to  a  Senate  re- 
jection of  the  pact. 

Thus,  the  seventh  reason  for  nonratlfica- 
tlon Is  that  a  Senate  confirmation  of  this 
treaty  would  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of 
Soviet  Russian  pressure  against  every  free 
government  In  Latin  America.  The  Imme- 
diate objective  would  be  similar  consular 
conventions:  the  ultimate  objective  would 
be  a  really  Intensified  political  warfare  in 
the  area.  This  at  a  time  when  many  of  otir 
own  officials  have  been  warning  us  to  expect 
stepped-up  Red  subversion  throughout  the 
continent. 

Strangely  enough,  this  reason  against  rat- 
ification was  scarcely  brought  up  in  the  Au- 
gust discussion.  Few  even  knew  that  as  of 
now  no  U.S.S.R.  consulates  exist  In  the  West- 
■  ern  Hemisphere.  In  a  cogent  rebuttal  to  a 
newspaper  editorial,  Congressman  Deswlns&i 
stated  the  case  eloquently:  "Acquiescence  of 
the  United  States  to  Soviet  consulates  would 
set  an  oblivious  precedent  that  would  soon 
find  the  Communist  rulers  of  Moscow 
spreading  their  Infiuence  In  Latin  America 
by  means  of  consular  activities.  What  Latm 
American  government  could  refuse  the  re- 
quest for  a  consulate  after  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  has  extended  this  benefit  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin?"  " 

Need  more  be  said  on  this  point  of  con- 
sular proliferation  for  extended  Red  subver- 
sion In  the  Western  Hemisphere?  The  ratl- 
flcatlon  of  the  treaty  would  create  a  eoUd 
basts  for  Intensified  Riasstaa  political  war- 
fare tn  Latin  America.  As  In  the  area  of 
trade  with  the  Bed  &n|)U«.  our  lack  of  Arm 
and  consistent  policy  will  be  another  gov- 
ernment's rationalization  tor  Its  actions  un- 
der pressure. 

Tm.    A    TBADC    WKDOK 

Another  reason  for  not  ratifying  the  pact 
iB  the  obvious  tise  made  of  this  treaty  as  a 
diplomatic  wedge  to  liberalize  and  Increase 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red 
empire  in  general.  Time  and  time  again  In 
his  testimony  Mr.  Rusk  spoke  of  the  prospect 
of  "Increasing  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries." •  At  times  it  appears  thU  argument 
of  dollars  and  centa  carried  more  weight 
wltb  hbn  than  ttie  argument  of  humane 
protection  for  Americans  in  the  XJS.BSt. 

The  taeue  of  increased  trade  with  the 
UJ3.S.B.  aiMl   ttie   Bed   empire   la  a   oontro- 


"  "Consular  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Cnion."  p.  39. 

"Edward  J.  Oerwinskl.  "Tto#  Ooasular 
ItAaty,"  Uu  EvMilng  Star.  WaahlngtMi.  D.C, 
Aug.  87.  1966. 

"Xg..  "Consular  ConventliM  With  the 
Soviet  Union."  p.  33. 


verslal  problem  in  and  of  itself.  This  writer 
has  pointed  out  In  testimony  and  In  em- 
phatic terms  that  any  such  Ut>erallzed  trade 
would  not  be  the  first  time  the  United  State* 
has  contributed  myoplcally  to  the  economic 
strengthening  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Em- 
pire— always,  of  course,  in  the  Interests  of 
"peace."  "normal  relations."  "relaxation  of 
tensions."  and  other  self-legltlmatlons."  Up 
to  now  those  seeking  such  Bast-West  trade 
have  been  careful  to  distinguish  between 
our  trading  more  liberally  with  the  captive 
states  in  central  Europe  and  that  with  the 
US.S.R.  The  former  is  supposed  to  unlatch 
these  Red  totalitarian  states  from  the  chains 
of  Russian  domination,  though  for  years 
Moscow  Itself  has  pursued  the  empire  policy 
of  division  of  national  labor. 

Now.  curiously  enough,  we  see  Secretary 
Rusk  Injecting  the  trade  issue  into  this  con- 
sular one  with  evident  abandon  of  the  dis- 
tinction mentioned  above.  Our  fighting  men 
In  South  Vietnam  shotUd  take  great  coiri^ 
fort  In  this  switch  since  economic  trade  sup- 
port of  the  U.SSJI,  should  In  turn  bolster 
Moscow's  support  of  Hanoi  for  an  even  more 
challenging  conflict  In  that  area. 

The  fragmented  policy  of  our  government 
conduces  to  many  blatant  contradictions. 
This  tactic  of  arguing  for  the  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  trade  prospects  which  In  fam  would 
facilitate  the  economic  means  of  Moscow's 
global  cold  war  operations  agalrist  our  in- 
terests Is  a  gem  of  policy  maklr.g  fragmen- 
ttsms.  It's  cause  enough  to  rejejt  ttie  treaty 
as  a  trade  wedge. 

IX.    THZ       klOST-FAVOXIS-NATIOM       SEBVX 

As  In  the  area  of  trade  with  the  Bed  Em- 
pire, the  most-favored-natlon  sieve  exists  in 
consular  agreements.  This  ninth  reason  for 
not  ratifying  the  treaty  was  emphasized  by 
several  scrutinizing  Senators  who  wisely  op- 
pose the  extension  of  the  Immunity  prlvillge 
to  twenty-seven  other  nations  and  states.  In- 
cluding Yugoslavia  and  Rimiania  <>  As  they 
pointed  out,  as  many  as  400  consular  per- 
sonnel would  be  eligible  under  the  treaty  and 
their  covering  conventions  with  the  most- 
favored-natlon  clause  for  Immunity  from 
prosecution  for  all  crUnes. 

On  thU  point  Secretary  Rusk  affirmed  that 
"others  would  have  the  right  to  raise  with 
us  MtabUshing  various  privileges,  but  only 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity."  *»  It  1*  interesting 
that  this  conoem  for  reciprocity  shows  itself 
here  but  not  with  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  Ln  the  U3.SJI  on  Uie  ambassadorial 
or  full  diplomatic  level.  With  this  sieve  the 
risks  mentioned  earlier  become  all  tbe  txMre 
magnified.  Also,  Bed  governments  with  no 
ooBsuiar  agreements  at  present  would  seek 
the  Inclusion  of  the  most-favored-natlon 
clause  in  any  futtire  conventions. 

The  snowball  effects  of  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions are  thus  not  difficult  to  determine. 
They  all  point  to  a  substantial  net  disadvan- 
tage for  US.  Recently,  for  example,  our  offi- 
cials have  uttered  some  tart  remarks  with  re- 
gard to  Japan's  apathy  toward  the  Vietnam 
war  and  its  warm  behavior  toward  the  Red 
empire.  Encouraged  by  our  action.  Japan, 
too.  Is  on  the  road  to  signing  a  consular 
agreement  with  the  UJS.S.R."  If  in  short 
time  it  Judges  the  UJS.S.R.  to  be  a  far  greater 
threat  to  the  free  world  than  Red  China 
could  possibly  be  In  the  next  decade.  It  would 
have  a  seU-legltlmatlng  basis  for  establish- 
ing similar  and  probably  closer  relations 
with  Pelplng. 


"  Lev  B.  Dobrlanaky.  "Five  Perspectives  on 
■ast-Weat  Trade. "  Sast-W«st  Trade,  bearings. 
p«.  H.  aenate  CooMBlttee  on  Foreign  Bela- 
Uoos.  1966.  pp.  94-104. 

""OoBstilar  Convention  With  tbe  Soviet 
Union,"  minority  views,  p.  4. 

""Consular  Oonventlon  With  ths  Soviet 
Union."  p.  23. 

"  "Japan.  Russia  Are  Negotiating."  Beutars, 
Moscow,  June  10,  1966. 
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X.    THZ    BALTIC    DILflfMA 

A  flnal  reason  for  noziratlflcatlon  bears  on 
ti.e  Baltic  dilemma  to  which  the  treaty  ex- 
poaes  us.  This  reason  ts  logically  a  deriva- 
tive ot  the  second  reason  we  considered,  as 
well  as  being  based  on  an  act  of  D.S.  policy. 
The  United  States  does  not  recognize  the 
forced  Incorporation  of  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
and  Latvia  In  the  U5.S.R.  Yet.  despite  the 
silent  treatment  prof  erred  by  the  State  De- 
partment's  legal  counsel,  any  consular  activ- 
ity In  these  republics  cannot  but  In  practice 
and  In  time  constitute  de  facto  recognition." 
With  the  allowable  establishment  of  con- 
sular districts  there,  this  condition  would 
becotne  crystal  clear  At  least  Secretary 
Rusk  admitted.  We  do  have  a  bit  of  a 
dtlemma  there.   Senator  "  «• 

In  conclusion,  there  are  many  dllenunas, 
contradictions,  and  risks  posed  by  this  con< 
Bular  convention.  P*rom  Moscow's  view- 
point, as  an  Instrument  of  the  cold  war  It 
is  fraught  with  Innumerable  advantages — 
imperial  legitimacy,  propaganda,  legacies, 
poUUcal  warfare  penetrations,  espionage  and 
so  forth.  Our  viewpoint  Is  already  so  be- 
clouded that  many  cannot  sif  a  real  diplo- 
matic alternative  to  this  disadvantageous 
arrangement  which  would  satisfy  most  of 
the  reasons  given  for  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention. Including  the  Inadequacy  of  our 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  and  yet  realize  a  sub- 
stantial net  advantage. 

Before  alternatives  can  be  examined,  the 
treaty  Itself  should  be  subjected  to  full. 
critical  examination.  This  has  not  as  yet 
been  done.  The  question  Is  a  simple  one: 
blind  ratification  or  open,  public  hearings? 

I  Prom  the  Arizona  Republic.  Mar.  16,  19M1 
Iht.    PiopLjt   Spsax:    Captivx   Nations  Com- 

MiTTBC  Opposaa  Consulab  Txkatt 
Edit  .r    thi  Arizona  RxrxjWUC: 

A.'nerlcans  have  generally  met  whatever 
demands  have  been  made  of  them  for  their 
survival  and  the  survival  of  their  allies.  They 
have  performed  well  on  the  battlefields,  but. 
sad  to  say,  around  dlplonriatlc  tables,  they 
seem  never  to  have  learned  anything. 

In  application  of  open  force  they  are  mas- 
ters: In  the  use  of  threat  of  force,  feeble 
amateurs  They  simply  cannot  understand 
that,  being  a  "good  Joe"  Is  viewed  by  some  as 
A  reflection  of  cowardice  and  weakness. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  SovleU,  we  have 
tried  to  apr>ease  them  repeatedly  with  no 
measure  of  success  but  we  continue.  We  tried 
rommunlcatlon  through  various  conference 
uiblea  of  neutrals,  still  no  success.  We  In- 
vent new  means  of  communication,  propose 
hot  lines  ■  and  grant  consular  privileges  not 
.ijvailable  to  our  friendliest  ally — but  we  won- 
der If  problems  of  communication  occur,  are 
they  not  caused  by  the  Soviets'  determination 
not  to  listen. 

Inside  our  own  country  we  scold  ourselves 
for  not  permitting  a  Communist  to  attack  us 
viciously  for  to  do  so  would  violate  his  con- 
stitutional rights.  Strangely  we  haven't 
aaked  ourselves  when  a  Communist  has  ever 
f-xerclsed  any  responsibility  to  preserving 
that  Constitution.  More  generally  he  says 
the  Constitution  must  go  as  well  as  the 
moral  concepts  of  our  various  religious  estab- 
lishments. 

The  consular  treaty  Is  a  rehashing  of  old 
Ideas  each  of  which  has  failed  In  the  past — 
unilateral  communication  and  appeasement. 
What  sort  of  idiot  would  permit  criminal  Im- 
munity to  the  Kremlin  butchers,  permit  the 
expansion  of  Red  subversion  which  adds  to 
the  load  of  the  already  overworked  FBI.  to 
advance  a  condition  wbsrsby  our  cltlsens  rnay 
be  Intimidated  by  threatening  their  lovsd 
ones  In  a  captive  nation?     How  can  we  allow 


a  network  of  Soviet  consulates  to  ©over  us 
from  New  Tork  to  Los  Angeles  emd  not  ex- 
pect at  least  one  consulate  in  each  Latin 
American  Republic? 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  obs«rve  the 
obvious  advantage  to  the  Reds.  In  their  cru- 
sade for  world  domination.  These  Items  of 
Senator  Pulbwoht's  sponsored  consular  con- 
vention treaty.  A  stranger  could  wonder 
with  a  reasonable  basis  whether  Senator  PtJi.- 
BxioHT  and  Dean  Rusk  have  an  allegiance  be- 
yond their  country  and  constituents. 

Still  one  cloudy  point  more — the  treaty 
mentions  U.S.S.R.  and  Soviet  Russia.  We 
are  indeed  In  trouble  If  we  assume  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  Soviet  Union  In- 
cludes many  nations  held  captive  In  a  large 
prison  by  Soviet  Russia — are  each  of  these  to 
be  represented?  If  so,  does  this  mean  a  final 
burial  of  all  these  small  nations  and  that  this 
burial  receive  the  official  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States? 

We  do  not  question  the  patriotism  of  our 
clUaens.  nor  their  fortitude,  nor  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  adversity  and  sacrifice.  We 
do  observe  apathy  and  slumber.  This  Is 
dangerously  a  weakness  to  which  Commu- 
nists have  been  alerted  for  many  years.  TTiey 
have  used  It  with  skill  and  persUtence  and 
with  tremendous  success. 

No  one  expects  all  of  us  to  be  crusaders  for 
freedom  nor  superpatrlots  nor  to  assume  the 
same  risks  as  the  men  In  Vietnam  at  this  time 
but  It  might  not  be  a  bad  Idea.  We  do  plead 
with  you  to  arouse  yourself  from  apathy  and 
slimiber  and  to  review  your  responsibilities. 

We  have  a  suitable  petition  protesting  the 
consular  convention  treaty  with  many  signa- 
tures already.  If  you  readers,  and  especial- 
ly parents  of  servicemen,  would  care  to  Join 
us,  please  add  yotir  name  to  our  petition. 
This  petition  Is  presented  for  slgnatiire  at 
the  American  Legion,  364  North  Seventh 
Avenue,  at  the  blue  room  at  8  pjn.,  Thurs- 
day. March  17.  by  the  CapUve  NaUons  Com- 
mittee. If  unable  to  come,  please  mall  us  a 
post  card  stating: 

"I  am  against  the  United  SUtes-U.S  S  R. 
Consular  Convention  TYeaty.'"  Your  signa- 
ture and  address. 

Mall  your  post  card  to  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  Arizona  Branch,  3532  West 
Highland,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Waltm  Chopiwsktj, 
President.  Arizona  Branch, 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee. 


"  "Consular  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union,  '  p  36. 
"•  Ibid  .    p     25 


LETS  LOOK  BEFORE  WE  LEAP, 
AMERICA 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation, 
Just  as  an  Individual,  is  often  tempted 
to  forget  the  lessons  of  yesterday  and  to 
Ignore  the  stem  warnings  which  his- 
tory provides. 

In  the  present  very  difficult  situation 
In  Vietnam  It  would  be  easy  to  allow 
wishful  thinking  to  influence  our  Judg- 
ment. It  would  be  all  too  easy  to  fall 
into  a  trap  simply  because  we  are  nat- 
urally anxious  to  bring  the  fighting  to 
an  end. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  a  recent 
newspaper  column  which  discusses  this 
problem.  This  article,  by  one  of  Indl- 
aiia's  most  respected  writers,  Wayne 
Outhrle,  follows  as  it  appeared  In  the 


March    23    issue    of    the    Indianapolis 

News: 

Lrr'8  Look  Bxrosz  W«  L*a»,  AicniCA 
(By  Wayne  Outhrle) 

History  has  a  way  of  presenting  to  people 
and  nations  a  time  for  sober  thinking. 

It  does  more  than  that — It  affords  them 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  tip  from  hlstorv 
and,  perchance,  to  guide  them  In  their  de- 
cisions. 

Such  a  situation  faces  America  today. 

Sweeping  across  our  land  Is  a  moiintlng 
wave  of  agitation  for  some  sort  of  promise, 
agreement,  armistice,  or  treaty  that  wUl  end 
hostUlUes  In  Vietnam 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  such  a  wave — 
however  motivated — appeals  to  men  of  good 
win  because  their  greatest  hope  Is  for  peace. 

But,  they  wish  nothing  short  of  a  perma- 
nent and  lasting  peace — not  simply  an  inter- 
lude or  lull  that  will  afford  the  avowed 
enemies  of  human  freedom  opportunity  to 
recoup  or,  perhaps,  to  shift  their  nefarious 
designs  and  activities  to  some  other  spot  on 
the  globe. 

Taking  a  tip  from  history.  It  might  be  well 
for  America  to  look  before  It  leaps  Into  any 
such  arrangement.  That  Is,  to  try  to  learn 
from  facts  at  hand  what  the  possible  effect 
will  be  before  It  la  too  late. 

What  Is  the  avowed  and  publicly  acclaimed 
aim.  design,  and  ultimate  goal  of  commu- 
nism? 

Has  communism  kept  Its  promises  In  the 
past  and/or  given  us  any  reason  to  think  It 
wUl  In  the  future? 

To  that  end  there  is  no  better  guide  than 
the  old  adage  of  the  law — the  record  Is  the 
best  evidence. 

We  determine  the  intentions  of  nations, 
as  we  do  those  of  Individuals,  in  two  ways — 
what  they  do  and  what  they  say. 

By  Its  writings  and  the  public  pronounce- 
ments of  some  of  Its  leaders  communism  has 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  Its  ultimate  goal 
Is  to  conquer  the  world  with  Its  Godless,  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  and  thus  destroy  the 
free  way  of  life  llberty-lovlng  people  cherUh 

Are  we  naive  enotigh  to  think  or  believe 
communism  did  not  mean  what  It  has  said 
and  has  not  denied? 

Before  World  War  II  many  peace-seeking 
persons  refiised  to  believe  Hitler's  pro- 
nouncements. The  result  was  Munich.  Its 
broken  pledges,  the  overrtinnlng  of  Innocent 
nations  and  the  maelstrom  of  World  War  II. 

One  example  of  what  communism  proposes 
Is  set  forth  In  the  statement  attributed  to 
Dlmltry  Z.  Manullsky  at  the  Lenin  School  of 
Political  Welfare  in  Moscow  In  1930: 

"War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  is  Inevitable.  Today,  of  course, 
we  are  not  strong  enotigh  to  attack.  Our 
time  will  come  In  20  to  30  years.  To  win  we 
shall  need  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
we  shall  begin  by  launching  the  most  spec- 
tacular peace  movement  on  record.  There 
will  be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard- 
of  concessions.  The  capitalist  countries, 
stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate 
In  their  own  destruction.  They  will  leap  at 
another  chance  to  be  friends.  As  soon  as 
their  guard  is  down  we  shall  smash  them 
with  o\u  clenched  fists." 

What  about  communism's  record  for  keep- 
ing pledges?  Does  that  record  give  America 
any  reason  to  believe  communism  will  keep 
any  future  agreements?  It  would  do  America 
well  to  recall  the  diplomatic  pledges  com- 
munism has  made  and  subsequently  violated. 
Here  follows  a  portion  of  those  pledges  whose 
terms  were  violated  by  successive  Soviet 
regimes: 

To  recognize  Plnland's  independence. 

To  renounce  sovereignty  over  Latvia  and 
Lithuania. 

To  recognize  self-determination  of  Ukraine. 

To  prohibit  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  Great 
Britain. 
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To  sod  bostlUUas  with  PoUnd. 
To  conclude  a  friendship  agreement  with 
CzechosloTakla . 

To  renounce  all  prlvUeges.  concessions  and 
rlgbta   of    e«rat«trltorl*UtT  In  Ctoln*. 

To  refrain  from  any  propaganda,  subver- 
sion or  espionage  In  the  United  States. 
To    guarantee    Runaanlan    sovereignty. 
To  obey  the   principles  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

To  pledge  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the 
AtUntle  Charter. 

To  honor  principles  of  the  U.N.  Declara- 
tion. 

To  remove  all  military  forces   from   Iran 
within  6  mcknths  after  close  of  World  War  n. 
To  return  to  the  United  States  all  unde- 
Etroysd  lend-lease  weapons. 

To  establish  a  free  and  independent  Aus- 
tria. 
To  create  a  democratic  and  unified  Korea. 
To  honor  democratic   processes   In   China 
and   Baatern   Kurope    (YalU   Conference). 
To  abide  by  the  UN.  Charter. 
To    unUj    Oecmany    and    to     provide    for 
democratic    procedures    In    Eastern    £ur(q>e 
(Potsdam  Conference). 
To  support  Nationalist  China. 
To   rwtum   all   Oerman    prisoners   ot   war 
within  a  years. 
To  «nd  the  Berlin  blockade. 
To  establish  armistice   la  Korea. 
To    rastor*    peace    In     Indochina    and    to 
prohibit  troop  buildup 

To  discuss  German  reunification  at  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

Does  that  list  of  broken  promises  give 
America  any  cauas  to  feel  oommunlsm  will 
abide  by  a^ny  future  agreement? 

Through  that  list  history  asems  to  be  re- 
minding America  that  there  U  little  hops  of 
lasting  peace  with  a  force  that  ts  beat  on 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  free 
way  of  life — a  force  that  without  hesitation 
will  break  any  promise  wbenevsr  it  deems 
such  violation  to  be  In  tbe  best  interests 
of  lU  program  ot  worldwide  materialistic 
conquest. 

America  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact — 
that  with  communism  the  ultimate  goal  is 
achierement  of  its  plan  for  world  conquest. 
If  expedient  or  necessary  at  times  to  make 
coaeem^atm  It  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so— 
init  It  will  not  surrender  Its  goal. 

It  goM  to  ends  that  often  ara  paradoxical. 
Tor  instance,  when  smy  Cotnmunlst  or  com- 
munistic front  gets  in  trouble  In  Asierlca  it 
hides  lor  protection  behind  one  of  the  sa- 
cred rlghU  embodied  In  our  Constitution. 
which  Instrument  their  owa  nefarious  world 
plot  wotild  destroy. 

America  would  do  well  to  look  before  it 
leaps. 

THE  PUTDRE  OP  THE  POTOMAC 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RsooRD  and  indude  extraneous  matter. 

Ttke  SPEAKESl^  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. March  25.  many  Marylanders 
joined  me  in  celebrating  the  332d  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Maryland. 

As  we  reviewed  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  our  great  State,  It  seemed 
especially  appropriate  this  year  for  us  to 
focus  our  attention  on  t*»e  great  Potomac 
River  Bastn.  for  the  beauty  and  resources 
of  the  Potomac,  and  the  strength  and 
Industry  of  the  people  of  the  basin,  have 
nourished  and  Invigorated  Maryland 
throughout  its  history. 


The  wealth  of  the  Potomac  Basin  is 
diverse  and  durable— but  we  have  recog- 
nised that  it  Is  not  Indestructible.  We 
have  recogniaed  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem*, which  threaten  its  land  and  water — 
and  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  a  great 
conaervation  effort,  to  preserve  the 
basin's  riches  for  future  generations. 

This  year  we  must  decide  whether  our 
pledge  is  to  be  simply  repeated,  or  truly 
renewed. 

For  many  years,  dedicated  groups  and 
Individuals  have  worked  to  protect  spe- 
cific segments  of  the  basin,  to  develop 
particular  recreation  areas  and  facilities, 
and  to  promote  their  intelligent  and 
compassionate  use.  Countless  friends  of 
the  C.  L  O.  Canal  have  fought  for  more 
than  15  years  to  restore  that  historic 
waterway  and  rescue  It  from  neglect.  In 
this  decade.  Interest  in  basin  water  sup- 
ply has  expanded  from  relatively  Iso- 
lated pockets  of  concern  to  comprehen- 
sive consultation  and  debate.  Finally, 
on  February  8.  1965.  President  Johnson 
gave  national  importance  to  our  regional 
efforts  by  declaring  that  the  Potomac 
"should  serve  as  a  model  of  scenic  and 
recreational  values  for  the  entire  coun- 
try." 

Like  many  others.  I  welcomed  the 
President's  pledge,  and  endorsed  the  full 
commitment  of  Federal  talents  and  re- 
sources which  that  pledge  Implied. 

Now  a  year  has  passed,  and  much  has 
been  accomplished.  The  four  Potomac 
Basin  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  established  effective  channels  of 
cooperation  through  the  Governors*  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  Federal  Inter- 
d^iartmental  Task  Force  and  four  sub- 
task  forces  have  been  set  to  work.  An 
interim  report  has  been  produced,  «ind 
proposals  more  detailed  and  technical 
than  those  of  the  Interim  report  are  now 
being  developed. 

But  I  wish  that  moi<.  momentum  had 
been  gained.  I  wish  that  Federal  con- 
centration on  the  Potomac  had  been 
more  constant,  and  that  Federal  em- 
phasis on  Potomac  planning  as  a  "model 
for  the  Nation"  had  not  appeared  more 
rhetorical  than  real. 

I  wish  that  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  this  year  on  pollution 
and  ooDservatlon,  had  been  able  to  give 
a  report  on  Potomac  progress,  rather 
than  mentioning  the  river  only  in 
passing. 

If  the  President's  promise  of  1965  Is 
to  be  renewed  In  1W8.  the  following  steps 
should  be  taken  at  once: 

First.  Qualified  personrvel  wltliin  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Water  Pollution 
Oontrol  Administration,  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  should  be  formally  assigned 
full-time  to  Potomac  Basin  planning. 
No  matter  how  talented  and  dedicated 
the  public  servants  involved,  a  full-scale 
Federal  effort  cannot  be  made  with  part- 
time  help. 

Second  Energetic  and  openminded 
consultation  between  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  private  organizations  and 
groups  involved  in  Potomac  projects 
should  be  greatly  expanded,  and  formal 
means  to  continue  liaison  and  informa- 
tion sharing  should  be  established.  The 
development  of  truly  comprehensive  pro- 


grams for  this  region  requires  all  the 
information  and  imagination  we  can 
bring  to  bear — and  many  private  groups 
and  organizations  possess  deep  knowl- 
edge of  and  expserience  with  basin  prob- 
lems, knowledge,  and  experience  too  im- 
p>ortant  to  be  ignored  or  overlooked,  and 
too  extensive  to  be  duplicated  without 
great  waste  of  Federal  energies. 

Third.  An  active,  candid  public  educa- 
tion and  consultation  program  should  be 
initiated  throughout  the  basin  by  the 
Federal  task  force  without  delay.  Al- 
though many  excellent  public  discus- 
sions have  been  organized  by  private 
groups,  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal 
Oovemmenfs  interest  in  full  public  par- 
ticipation be  more  directly  and  vividly 
expressed.  TTie  residents  of  the  bastn, 
whose  support  will  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  any  plan,  should  be  encouraged 
now  to  become  full,  informed  partners  in 
planning. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  product  of 
our  efforts  in  the  year  since  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  that  we  have  learned 
how  much  we  have  to  do— and  how  ex- 
tensively we  must  cooperate  In  doing  1  l.. 
Significant  steps  have  been  taken  t  i- 
ward  developing  the  basin's  full  rec"  e- 
atlonal  potential.  The  apparent  agree- 
ment not  to  build  a  high  dam  at  Seneca 
at  this  time  Is  most  welcome,  and  should 
end  an  unfortunate  preoccupation  with 
that  one  aspect  of  Potomac  plans.  The 
completion  of  State  outdoor  recreation 
plans  under  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  brings  us  closer  to 
the  actual  development  of  sites  and  im- 
provement of  facilities  in  many  parts 
of  the  basin.  The  full  mapping  of  trails 
is  another  vital  advance. 

But  the  hard  questions  still  lie  before 
us.  We  have  not  yet  defined,  or  even 
fully  and  publicly  discussed,  the  types  of 
rxjlicles  required  to  insure  that  Increas- 
ingly valuable  lands  along  the  main  stem 
of  the  Potomac  and  around  Its  tribu- 
taries win  remain  open  for  public  enjoy- 
ment In  years  to  come. 

The     concept     erf    a     comprehensive 
Potomac  Valley  Park  is  bold,  sweeping, 
exciting — and    vague.      It    seems    clear 
that  cost  alone  would  prohibit  massive 
Federal  land  acquislttons  In  the  vaiiey, 
so  that  federally  owned  park  lands  will 
be  confined  to  selected  acreage  and  the 
central  strand  of  the  C.  k  O.  Canai.    It 
alao  seems  clear  that  the  States  cannot 
bear  the  burdens  of  acquiring  all  re- 
maining acreage  within  this  park     We 
will  need  fvill  local  cooperation  in  em- 
ploying new  tools,  including  scenic  ease- 
ments   and    protective    eonlng.      These 
techniques  cannot  be  evolved  and  ac- 
cepted without  extensive  study,  without 
thorough  public  discussion,  and  without 
amiable,    continuing    consultation    be- 
tween Federal  and  State  officials  and  the 
ofBclals    and    Individuals    of    counties, 
clUes,  and  towns.    Federal  efforts  to  en- 
courage     discussions — starting      noAv — 
would  help  to  prevent  crises  of  commu- 
nication later. 

One  difficulty  which  will  become  more 
and  more  obtrusive  In  the  near  future 
is  the  dependence  of  recreational  devel- 
opment upon  ttie  resolution  of  water 
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supply  and  water  quality  problems.  Ob- 
viousiy  parks  cannot  be  shaped  around 
reservoirs  until  the  reservoirs  have  been 
built,  nor  can  swimming,  boating,  and 
fishing  areas  be  completed  until  water 
or  suitable  quality  has  been  secured. 
Water  remains  the  central  challenge  of 
Potomac  planning 

In  mapping  our  campaign  against 
Potomac  Basin  water  pollution,  we 
should  not  forget  that  tactical  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  location  of  dams  and 
the  size  of  treatment  works,  cannot  be 
answered  until  strategic  problems  have 
been  resohed  The  continuing  contro- 
versies over  many  basic  issues  suggest 
that,  our  definition  of  strategy  may  still 
be  hampered  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  pollution. 

Laymen  can  learn  the  outlines  of  Po- 
tomac pollution  problems — the  com- 
plexity of  rural  and  urban,  chemical  amd 
organic  sources — the  particular  chal- 
lenges of  sedimentation.  But  even 
skilled  engineers  and  scientists  do  not 
yet  know  enough.  An  Intensive  basin- 
wide  research  effort  should  be  systemati- 
cally pursued,  with  coordinated  efforts 
beir.g  made  by  Federal  agencies,  private 
orga;.izatlons,  universities,  and  Industry, 
I  had  hoped  that  the  President,  while 
recommending  expanded  water  quality 
reseaich  in  his  message  on  pollution  ajid 
con.servation  would  suggest  a  model  re- 
search program  specifically  for  the  Po- 
tomac Ba-sm 

I  had  hoped  that  he  would  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
sedimentation 

I  was  disappointed  that  he  did  not 
emphasize  the  contributions  to  pollution 
research  and  prevention  which  can  be 
made  by  enlightened  Industry,  and  did 
not  advocate  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
industrial  construction  of  adequate  waste 
treatment  works  While  the  threat  of 
strong  lega:  action  may  compel  Industries 
to  comply  with  water  quality  standards, 
I  believe  that  only  more  positive  ap- 
proache;;  will  bring  business  and  In- 
dusty  efT<-ctively  and  beneficially  into 
the  con.servatlon  partnership. 

Above  all  I  regret  that  the  President 
chose  not  to  emphasize  the  staggering 
financial  Investment  which  must  be 
made   on  ail  levels  of  government.  If  any 

maior   rlveis— much   less  all  of  them 

are  'x)  be  clearied  up  ajid  kept  clean. 

It  may  not  be  possible  In  this  decade 
to  allocate  to  water  quidity  control  as 
many  bihluns  as  will  have  to  be  spent  if 
the  «  hole  job  is  to  be  done.  It  Is  possible. 
howeve!  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
available  funds  bv  .redistributing  the  cost 
burdens  Involved  Eliminating  unreal- 
istic ceilings  on  Federal  participation  in 
waste  treatment  projects  Is  one  con- 
."^tructive  step  Authorizing  Federal 
matching  of  State  contributions,  up  to 
a  total  Federal  investment  of  perhaps 
60  perr?nt  of  total  cost,  could  also  ease 
the  financial  problems  of  many  commu- 
i.;::''s  Such  an  advance  would  also  en- 
cti'irasp  substanUal  State  participation 
n  projecLs  with  direct  or  .ndlrect  sUte- 
wide  benefits. 

Given  the  limitations  of  funds  and 

more  Important — of  our  knowledge,  we 
should  recognize  that  comprehensive  so- 
lutions to  pollution  problems  cannot  be 
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reached,  or  even  drafted,  at  once.  It 
seems  Important,  therefore,  to  develop 
realistic  interim  priorities — to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs  for  Increased  water 
supply,  to  begin  action  In  those  areas 
where  delay  could  be  most  costly,  and  to 
reduce  delays  in  recreational  and  other 
development  projects  dependent  on  water 
quality  and  supply  Improvements.  All 
these  projects  should  be  analyzed  and 
assessed,  and  priorities  set,  not  in  closed 
councils  but  In  open,  candid  consultation 
among  Federal  and  State  planners,  legis- 
lators, administrators,  local  officials, 
and — above  all — the  people  whose  lives 
Will  be  affected  and  whose  tax  dollars 
will  support  the  work. 

We  all  face  a  tremendous  challenge, 
the  challenge  of  shaping  our  own  prog- 
ress and  employing  our  own  talents  to 
secure  the  future  of  the  great  region  in 
which  we  live.  No  single  plan,  no  matter 
how  comprehensive,  can  be  more  than  a 
guide — and  we  should  be  sure  that  the 
guidelines  which  we  follow  are  sound 
and  clearly  understood.  At  this  point, 
we  should  encoiirage  skepticism,  criti- 
cism and  debate.  For  If  It  seems  that 
all  our  questions  have  been  answered, 
then  we  have  not  asked  all  the  right 
questions,  or  have  not  asked  them  In  all 
possible  arenas. 

Kach  of  us  now  has  particular  respon- 
sibilities. The  Federal  Government, 
having  assumed  formal  leadership  In 
Potomac  planning,  must  exert  that  lead- 
ership in  fact.  State  officials,  having 
recognized  how  much  they  can  do  in  con- 
cert, miist  also  recognize  how  little  pub- 
lic servants  can  do  without  full  public 
understanding  and  support.  Local  offi- 
cials, having  grasped  the  need  for  plan- 
ning, must  further  expand  formal  and 
Informal  communication  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Private  organizations  must  assert 
themselves  in  areas  of  their  special  com- 
petence. 

Above  all.  residents  of  the  basin  must 
exercise  their  right  to  seek  Information, 
to  ask  questions,  and  to  ask  more  ques- 
tions. And  no  one  should  wait  for  formal 
invitations  before  becoming  Involved. 

The  Potomac  Basin  Is  a  mighty 
region — rich  In  history,  strong  in  re- 
sources, unique  in  beauty — combining 
wilderness  and  towns,  open  country  and 
crowded  metropolitan  areas.  To  pre- 
serve this  basin  is  a  mighty  task,  requir- 
ing a  new  breadth  of  Insight  and  a  new 
depth  of  cooperation  among  all  who  care. 
Some  of  the  controversies  which  have  al- 
ready enlivened  our  planning  will  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time — and  some  should  be. 
But  we  should  not  shrink  from  creative 
conflicts.  Just  as  we  should  not  be  timid 
In  seeking  agreement,  or  in  acting  when 
and  where  Informed  agreement  has  been 
reached.  For  we  will  never  have  a 
greater  opportunity  than  we  have  this 
year,  when  tlie  Potomac's  meaning  Is  in 
our  hearts  and  its  future  is  squarely  In 
our  hands. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  program. 

Tomorrow  H.R.  5147,  amending  the 
Federal  Employees'  Health  Benefits  Act, 
will  be  called  up,  and  it  will  probably  be 
the  first  order  of  business  tomorrow. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1966 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Pucinski]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
authorization  for  the  appropriations 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1964 — Public  Law  8ft- 
269 — expires  June  30,  1966.  It  is  in  the 
public  interest  that  this  vital  legislation 
be  extended  and  expanded.  The  Fed- 
eral assistance  has  been  a  needed  stimu- 
lus to  State  and  local  efforts  in  develop- 
ing library  services  and  facilities. 

At  numerous  appropriation  hearings, 
testimony  has  been  abundant  and  clear 
to  show  that  the  people  in  the  50  States 
and  the  5  territories  have  benefited 
enormously  by  the  original  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1956.  and  by  the  extensions 
of  It. 

Public  libraries,  however,  are  still  lack- 
ing the  necessary  financial  resources, 
both  from  State  and  local  funds,  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  essential 
functions  for  this  great  Nation. 

Rapid  advances  in  science,  technology, 
education,  business,  culture,  and  every- 
day life  have  increased  the  Indispensa- 
bllity  of  the  public  library  as  a  basic 
source  of  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
Increased  competency  for  people  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  educational  and  economic 
levels.  Moreover,  the  rapidly  growing 
population  with  its  diversity  and  new 
patterns  of  living  has  added  to  the 
complications. 

Despite  the  noted  progress  In  library 
services  and  facilities  under  the  present 
library  legislation,  more  than  15  million 
people  in  the  United  States  stUl  have  no 
public  library  service  and  more  than  100 
million  persons  have  service  woefully  m- 
adequate  to  their  needs.    In  addition,  the 
needs  for  cooperation  among  libraries 
and  for  specialized  State  library  services 
must  be  fully  recognized  and  met.    Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
"the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  Amendments  of  1966,"  which  con- 
sists of  four  titles,  each  of  which  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  sound 
libraries  taken  as  a  whole : 
Title  I— Public  Ubrary  Services. 
TlUe  n— Public  Library  Construction. 
Title  III — Library  Cooperation. 
Title    IV— Specialized    State    Library 
Services. 

TTrtl    1 FTTBLIC    LIMLAaT   SmVICXB 

As  shown  by  a  1965  survey,  conducted 
by  the  American  Association  of  State  Li- 


braries, on  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  of  1964,  the  State  li- 
brary agencies — In  order  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  the  Nation — need 
urgently  a  permanent  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  development  of 
public  library  service  in  rural,  urban,  and 
suburban  areas.  This  bill  provides  for 
a  5-year  authorization  as  a  minimum  to 
permit  soimd  planning  and  proper  per- 
spective. It  authorizes  a  gradual  speci- 
fied Increase  annually  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  fiscal  years  of  1967  through  1971 : 

(In  mliUoiu] 

Authorization 

Placal  year  1967 $36 

meal   year    l»«8 . 46 

Fiscal  year  1969 56 

Fiscal  year  1870 66 

Fiscal  year  1971 75 

After  $25,000  is  allotted  each  to  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  a  basic  allotment  of  $100,000  is  made 
to  each  State,  the  remainder  i£  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  a 
State's  total  population  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  The 
Federal  share  of  payments  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  relative  per  capita  incomes 
of  the  States. 

imji  n.  pxniLic  LtBRAST  coNrrsucrioN 

The  bill  provides  a  5-year  extension 
for  library  construction  with  authoriza- 
tions as  follows: 

tuitions 

Fiscal  year  1967 MO 

Fiscal  year  1968 60 

Fiscal  year  1969 . „ 80 

Fiscal  year  1970 __. 70 

Fiscal  year  1971 80 

After  $20,000  each  is  allotted  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  a  basic  allotment  of  $80,000  is  made 
to  each  State,  the  remainder  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  the  same  basis  as 
In  title  I,  and  so  is  the  Federal  share  of 
payments  to  the  States. 

Many  of  the  existing  public  library 
buildings  are  overcrowded,  Lnefficient, 
and  largely  inadequate  to  serve  the  edu- 
cational, business,  technical,  cultural, 
and  other  dally  needs  of  an  expanding 
population. 

Information  received  recently  from  the 
States  shows  that  $400  million  is  required 
just  to  meet  the  backlog  of  needed  pub- 
lic library  construction. 

Expenditures  by  Stete  library  agencies 
for  administration  in  connection  with  the 
construction  prt^rams  may  be  taken 
from  the  State's  allotment  for  title  n. 

TnX*    m UBSAET    COOPBLATION 

This  title  authorizes  grants  to  State 
library  agencies  for  5  yean  to  develop 
cooperative  Ubrary  services  and  Joint  use 
of  facilities  involving  public  libraries, 
school  libraries,  higher  education  li- 
braries, and/or  research  libraries. 

It  calls  for  authorizations  to  increase 
as  follows,  with  matching  after  the  first 
year  on  the  same  basis  as  titles  I  and  II: 

Million$ 
Fiscal  year  1967: „ $s 

fiscal  year  1968 ^ 7^ 

Itecal  year  1969 ^ lo 

Jtscal  year  1970 . 1314 

W«cal  year  1971 18 

This  new  title  Is  essential  to  insure  the 
maximum  effective  use  of  the  funds  avail- 


able for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  library  service.  It  should  insure 
that  the  tax  dolltir  go  further  in  the  pur- 
chase of  services  and  buildings. 

TTTXS  IT SPXCSAUZXD  BTATX  UBKAKT  SXBTICBS 

A  new  title  IV  assists  the  States  in  pro- 
viding greatly  needed  specialized  State 
library  services.  The  State  agency  au- 
thorized to  submit  plans  is  the  same 
State  agency  as  under  titles  I.  n.  and  m. 
Title  IV  is  in  two  parts : 

Part  A — State  institutional  library 
services:  This  part  includes  a  5-year  au- 
thorization to  strengthen  library  services 
to  persons  in  State  iiistitutions  (correc- 
tional, health,  welfare,  aged,  blind,  or- 
phanages, and  so  forth)  but  excluding 
State-operated  day  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Funds  are 
authorized  for  services  and  equipment 
but  not  for  construction.  The  amounts 
authorized  are: 

Uillions 

Fiscal  year  1967 $B 

Fiscal  year  1988 7^4 

Fiscal  year  1969 10 

Fiscal  year  1970 laVi 

Fiscal  year  1971 16 

Federal  aid  is  needed  to  strengthen 
library  services  to  populations  in  State 
institutions.  Although  the  authority  is 
implicit  in  the  present  LSCA,  the  States 
have  not  generally  developed  these  pro- 
grsmis  because  of  the  limited  funds 
available;  and  the  priorities  have  been 
given  to  extending  public  library  service 
to  communities.  These  specialized  State 
institutional  library  services,  which  are 
also  public  in  nature,  would  be  aimed  at 
improving  library  programs  in  institu- 
tions of  correction,  health,  welfare,  and 
80  forth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  aged,  the  blind,  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  children  in  orphan- 
ages, but  excluding  State-operated  day 
schools  or  institutions  of  liigher 
education. 

Funds  may  be  used  for  services  and 
equipment  but  not  for  construction. 

Part  B — State  plans  for  library  serv- 
ices to  the  physically  handicapped :  This 
part  includes  a  5-year  authorization 
which  would  enable  the  State  library 
agency  and  other  public  and  nonprofit 
organizations  in  the  State  to  provide  im- 
proved library  service  to  the  blind  and 
to  other  physically  handicapped  persons. 
Because  of  the  cost  of  such  service, 
which  Is  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  conventional  library  service,  and  be- 
cause the  program  heretofore  has  been 
limited  exclusively  to  the  blind,  the 
States  have  not  been  able  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  give  adequate  library 
service  even  to  the  blind  and  have  allo- 
cated practically  nothing  for  library 
service  to  other  physically  handicapped 
readers.    The  amounts  authorized  are: 

MfiUiona 

Fiscal  year  1967 $3 

Fiscal  year  1968 4 

Fiscal  year  1969 6 

Fiscal  year  1970 e 

Fiscal  year  1971 7 

This  provision  would  complement  the 
present  Library  of  Congress  national 
books-for-the-blind  program  and  assist 
in  meeting  an  urgent  need  of  our  physi- 
cally handicapped  citizens. 


Because  of  the  great  import  of  this 
legislation  and  its  rapidly  approaching 
expiration,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  will  hold  3  days  of  hearings  on 
April  19,  20.  and  21,  I  hope  that  we  can 
repKjrt  a  bill  shortly  thereafter. 

It  is  hc^Ted  that  this  bill,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  original  Library  Serv- 
ices Act,  will  constitute  a  significant 
landmark  in  library  development  in  the 
increased  education  and  culture  of  all 
our  people. 

COVERAGE  OF  DRUG  COSTS  UNDER 
MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr,  HalpernI.  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
clude drugs  requiring  a  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion among  the  medical  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  the  voluntary  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged.  I  am  privileged  to  Join  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  John  I>imgell.  In  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  addressed 
myself  in  this  House  to  the  often  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  prescription  drugs,  and  I 
want  to  underline  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  once  again. 

We  moved  resolutely  last  session  to  en- 
act a  broad  and  necessary  health  insur- 
ance plan.  Commendable  as  that  pro- 
gram is,  I  feel  that  until  the  related 
coverage  of  medical  drugs  prescribed  by 
the  patient's  doctor  are  included,  the 
plan  falls  short  of  its  objective  The 
prohibitive  cost  of  drugs  is  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  a  completely  realistic  medicare 
program,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  I 
offer  today  would  help  provide  economic 
security  against  illness.  Comfort  and 
cure  from  acute  illness  depends  not  only 
on  the  physician  and  proper  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care,  but  equally  upon  ac- 
cess to  high-cost  medicines. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  in  the  hope  that  It 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  sup- 
plementary benefit  program  which  takes 
effect  July  1,  1966.  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  gentlemen  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committe  will  share  the  belief 
that  this  provision  will  give  our  senior 
citizens  protection  from  a  serious  insur- 
ance gap. 

RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM  IS 
BAD  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBHooK]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
witnessed  today  a  good  example  of  the 
disposition  of  this  administration  and 
the  Democrat  majority  in  Congress  to 
plunge  the  American  taxpayer  into  one 
more  extravagant  Federal  program.  The 
rent  supplement  program  Is  a  time  bomb 
which  is  ignited  by  a  small  $12  million 
fuse  but  will  be  a  multibillion-dollar 
program   over    the    next    two    decades. 
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Anvonr-  who  thinks  It  will  not  expand 
Into  $50  w  $100  million  per  year  In  the 
very  near  future  Is  not  reading  the  clear- 
ly pxpressed  Intent  of  the  bureaucrats. 

Its  whole  theory  is  totally  socialistic. 
Tax  Che  American  people  to  subsidize 
the  rent  of  other  Americans  to  live  far 
beyond  their  means.  It  will  mean  a 
hopeles.*?  d-^adenlng  of  Interest  for  many 
who  »ii;  he  moved  into  neighborhoods 
which  they  must  move  o'Jt  of  if  they  go 
alKjve  certain  income  limitations.  Once 
more  we  heard  the  members  of  the  other 
side  cry  for  the  poor  but  never  give  a 
thought  to  the  poor  taxpayer.  In  the- 
ory thi.s  legislation  is  wrong.  Take  this 
example  A  family  is  entitled  to  live  in 
public  housing  at  a  rental  of  $60  per 
month  They  now  can  go  out  and  get 
a.",  apartment  of  $175  per  month  with 
the  Government  paying  the  dilTerence 
be'.w.een  th»-  amount  they  would  have 
paid  In  public  housing  or  $105. 

What  incentive  will  there  be  for  this 
family  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  so  it 
might  have  to  move  into  an  apartment 
which  would  cost  them  $125  per  month 
which  wouln  all  come  out  of  their  eam- 
mes'>  You  tell  me  that  this  is  an  incen- 
tive to  them  and  I  will  rank  you  with 
those  who  thought  the  income  tax  would 
.never  get  higher  than  5  percent. 

This  bill  Is  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation It  will  create  a  permanent  class 
of  boarders  who  will  be  putting  their 
feet  under  the  taxpayers'  table  until  the 
milleniuir.  cunies  It  is  a  part  of  the 
srand  scheme  of  the  soclolo«rists  to  dis- 
tierse  20  percent  of  the  American  fami- 
lies into  new  neighborhoods  with  their 
thrifty  neighbors  picking  up  the  tab. 
r>i  not  let  anyone  who  voted  for  this  tell 
you  any  difTerent.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
coHfly  and  unfortunate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  I  have  seen  in  my  10 
years  of  legislative  experience.  The 
f.rst  vote  t>oday  was  just  a  ripple  on  the 
waters  Ju.st  wait  to  see  what  they  have 
m  store  in  the  way  of  expenditure  and 
prosram  The  American  people  reject 
thi.s  type  of  foolishness  and  will  hold 
tho-^c  who  voted  for  it  accountable  at  the 
polls 


DEMOCRATS  ON   POVERTY 

Th"  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
cf  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric  I  Mr  Goodkll]  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
could  write  a  book  of  criticisms  of  the 
war  on  poverty  by  quoting  Democratic 
proponents  alone,  even  though  they  lard 
their  critical  .statements  with  lavish 
praise  'f  scattered  results  accomplished 
at  exti-avagant  costs.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples: 

Job  Corpa  dropout*  and  malcontent*  are 
being  coddled  and  complimented  for  their 
derogatory  behavior  (Senator  Ln  MrrcAU'. 
Democrat,  of  Montana) . 

NVw  Tork  aty  hM  had  a  dlsaatroua  ex- 
p»r,^nce  thus  far  in  the  poverty  program 
irv,p(^f-wman  Jamcs  ScRrm  .  Democrat, 
f.f  N.'w  Y  irk  City  i 

w»  must  try  to  elevate  other  program*  now 
mir»Kl  '.n  the  swamp  of  mediocrity.  »uch  >* 
Camp  Kilreer  Phoenix.  Art*.;  Lo«  An- 
(reles  and  Wii»hlngton.  D.C.  (Chairman  Aoam 

CLATTON  fOWBLl.). 


Thar«  la  a  riot  and  a  runaway  of  Ineffec- 
tive program*  proUIerating  all  over  New 
Tork  City,  but  not  an  effective  attack  upon 
the  baalc  problem  of  poverty  (Congreasman 
Hugh  CAarr,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork  City). 

The  rural  area*  •  •  •  are  going  to  get  lo«t 
In  th«  (huffle,  and  have  already  lieen  lost 
In  the  shuffle  (Congressman  Caxi.  Pcekins, 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky) . 

I  can  certainly  say  that  with  respect  to 
Lo«  Angeles,  and  to  title  II,  the  program  is 
in  an  awful  mess,  and  unless  something  Is 
done  about  It.  further  disorders  can  be  ex- 
pected (Congressman  Auodbtus  Hawkins, 
Democrat,  of  Los  Angeles) . 

IX  we  have  this  mayors'  veto,  then  I'm 
ready  to  wash  this  war  on  p>overty  right  down 
the  drain  and  forget  It  (Chairman  Adam 
Clayton  Powixl,  after  hearing  that  15 
mayors  had  been  given  an  absolute  veto 
over  their  local  community  action  programs) . 

The  fact  is  that  a  lot  of  bleeding-heart 
Ph.  D.'s  and  professional  poor  people  have 
succeeded  In  superimposing  themselves  on 
what  are  supposed  to  be  action  programs  and 
are  converting  them  into  grandiose  socio- 
logical studies  and  antisocial  protest  move- 
ments (Democratic  Congressmsm  Ht7GH 
Caret ) . 

The  staff  has  done  a  lousy  Job  getting 
ready  for  hearings  and  so  a  good  portion 
of  our  staff  was  flred  over  the  holiday*  (Con- 
gressman WiLUAM  Ford,  of  Michigan,  with 
reference  to  Powh-l's  t20O.0O0  investigation 
of  the  war  on  poverty) . 

The  solution  is  obvious  and  readily 
available  In  the  Qule-Goodell  opportu- 
nity crusade.  H.R.  13378. 


BYELORUSSIA :  A  TRIBUTE  48  YEARS 
LATER 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HblstoskiJ  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HKT.STOSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25.  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence.  On  that 
date  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public was  born.  In  spite  of  all  the  sacri- 
fices, the  young  Byelonissian  state  was 
imabie  to  preserve  its  independence 
against  the  onslaught  of  overwhelming 
Bol&hevik  forces.  The  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  which  was  created 
in  its  place  is  nothing  but  an  administra- 
tive ann  of  the  Moscow  government  and 
does  not  represent  the  hopes  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian people.  The  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  actually  is  a  new 
form  of  subjugation  of  the  Byelorussian 
nation. 

This  is  why  March  25  is  being  cele- 
brated by  Byelorussians  throughout  the 
free  world  as  a  symbol  of  their  national 
aspirations.  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
descent  In  this  country  also  celebrate 
the  25th  of  March  as  their  national  in- 
dependence day,  which  occurred  48  years 
ago. 

History — 

Wrote  James  A.  Proude,  the  English 
historian — 

la  a  voice  forever  sounding  across  the  cen- 
turies, the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Opin- 
ions alter,  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and 
fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written  on  the 
tablets  of  eternity. 


The  noble  people  of  Byelorussia  have 
helped  write  that  history,  that  moral  law, 
which  speaks  across  eternity,  just  as  we 
in  this  country  have  helped,  but  the  his- 
tory that  has  been  kind  to  the  United 
States  has  recorded  little  but  crimes  and 
misfortunes  and  sadness  inflicted  on  the 
people  of  Byelorussia.  If  history  is  phi- 
losophy by  example,  what  can  the  his- 
tories of  America  and  Byelorussia  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  mankind? 

In  the  few  moments  I  have  with  you 
today,  I  should  like  to  explore  with  you 
that  "moral  law  written  on  the  tablets  of 
eternity"  as  it  applies  to  free  America 
and  enslaved  Byelorussia. 

In  the  course  of  recorded  time.  Byel- 
(H^issia  has  been  a  free  nation  for  but 
a  minute,  yet  It  is  a  minute  we  must 
cherish  In  the  hope  that  it  will  someday 
give  rise  to  a  long  era  of  freedom.  After 
centuries  of  enslavement,  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  received  hop)e  and  inspira- 
tion with  the  fall  of  the  Romanovs  In 
1917,  but  little  could  they  realize  that 
the  power  replacing  the  hated  czars  of 
of  imperial  Russia  would  impose  an  op- 
pression more  intense  than  any  they  had 
experienced  through  long  centuries. 

But  they  realized  little  of  this,  and 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  were  fo- 
cused on  the  horizon  of  a  better  day 
After  several  months  of  internal  strug- 
gling, reminiscent  of  all  nations  which 
find  themselves  on  the  brink  of  Independ- 
ence after  years  of  oppression,  the  Byel- 
orussian people  through  their  National 
Council — headed  by  three  patriots.  Lut- 
skievich,  Vatslav,  and  Ltistovski — de- 
clared themselves  an  independent  nation 
on  March  25,  1918. 

When  the  Imperial  Germany  of  the 
kaisers  collapsed,  Russia,  now  under 
control  of  the  Communists,  told  the  war- 
weary  world  that  the  declaration  of 
independence  and  the  national  council 
had  Just  been  a  horrible  prank,  and  on 
January  1.  1919.  Byelorussia  was  de- 
clared a  Soviet  state.  The  Red  army 
moved  across  the  country;  and  within  a 
month,  all  of  Byelorussia  was  again 
imder  Russian  domination.  For  less 
than  a  year  the  Byelorussian  people 
had  breathed  the  air  of  freedom. 

In  the  rounds  of  peace  agreements  and 
treaties  that  followed  World  War  I,  and 
the  miscegenation  of  European  bound- 
aries, the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland  divided 
hapless  Byelorussia  between  them.  But 
in  1939  as  war  clouds  loomed  and  the 
Nazi  war  machine  was  preparing  to  sack 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Army  took  over  all  of 
Byelorussia.  In  one  of  those  "happen- 
ings" the  Communists  ludicrously  refer 
to  as  an  "election,"  the  Soviets  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  themselves,  in  a  "plebiscite," 
had  opted  to  be  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  more  than  8  million  Byelorus- 
sians live  in  a  colony  of  the  Kremlin. 

History  is  more  than  a  "register  of  the 
crimes  and  miseries  that  man  has  in- 
flicted on  his  fellowman,"  as  Washing- 
ton Irving  said;  it  is  also  the  register  of 
hopes,  and  dreams  and  aspirations  that 
more  f  ortimate  nations  hold  out  to  those 
who  have  known  only  oppression.  It  is 
that  "moral  law  written  on  the  tablets 
of  eternity"  that  America  holds  for  all 
to  see.    What  is  there  In  the  American 
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experience  that  nourishes  ttie  souls  of 
those  who  would  seek  their  own  destiny? 
The  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
has  applicabUity  to  all  who  will  listen, 
for  it  was  not  a  specific  revolutionary 
document,  for  a  specific  people  at  a  spe- 
cific time  In  history.  Rather  it  speaks 
of  ideas  and  Ideals  about  man's  relation 
to  his  fellow  man,  and  man's  relation  to 
his  govenunent.  for  all  time,  in  every 

place. 

The  Declaration  spoke  of  political  Jtis- 
tice  and  of  government  based  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  the  moral 
law  of  nations  "written  on  the  tablets  of 
eternity,"  and  as  such  is  morally  defen- 
sible, that  these  truths  are  self-evident: 
"that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  tmallenable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Ufe,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
not  primarily  written  Just  to  declare  in- 
dependence— although  it  certainly  did 
just  that — but  more  Importantly,  It  was 
an  expression  of  beliefs  as  to  why  Inde- 
pendence was  declared. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  that  mighty 
document: 

That  to  secure  these  rights,  Ooveriunents 
are  instituted  among  Men.  dertving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  Form  of  Oovernment  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  end*.  It  Is  the 
Bight  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  alwllsh  it. 
and  to  Institute  new  Oovernment,  laying  It* 
foundation  on  such  prlnciplee  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  In  such  form,  a*  to  them  sliaU 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness. 

This  Declaration  of  Independence 
spoke  of  "opinions  of  mankind,"  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  "all  menV  mentioned 
"among  men,"  referred  to  "mankind," 
and  finally  made  reference  to  "any  form 
of  government  that  becomes  destructive." 

The  principles  of  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  have  universal 
appeal.  They  appeal  to  the  Byelorussian 
people  today  just  as  they  appealed  to  the 
citizens  of  18th  century  colonial  Amer- 
ica. The  principles  give  hope.  They 
nourish  mankind's  oldest  and  most  cher- 
ished dreams.  We  offer  this  hope  to  the 
Byelorussians  on  the  48th  anniversary 
of  their  own  independence. 

Those  of  us  living  in  free  America, 
sending  out  our  hopes  and  wishes  to  the 
Byelorxissian  people,  know  that  whenever 
freedom  gains  the  «itire  world  benefits. 

Thank  you. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  CMr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1964,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Federal  assistance 
program  to  federally  impacted  areas  was 


conducted.  This  study  revealed,  among 
other  things,  that:  First,  Public  Law  874 
was  inequitable  In  Its  payments  Insofar 
as  those  school  districts  that  just  meet 
the  3-percent  requirement — that  Is,  3 
percent  of  the  school  enrollment  consists 
of  children  whose  parents  work  and/or 
live  at  Federal  installations — get  paid 
for  all  the  federsdly  connectet^  children 
in  their  districts  while  those  that  just 
fall  to  meet  the  requirements  get  no 
Federal  payments;  second,  financial  bur- 
dens created  by  Federal  activities  vary 
from  district  to  district. 

With  the  aforementioned  In  mind,  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  to  this  House  a 
bill  amending  PubUc  Law  874  that  will 
rectify  this  and  wiU  help  the  Federal 
Government  to  more  fully  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility as  a  normal  citizen  in  a  com- 
munity—that is,  it  win  reUeve  the  burden 
Imposed  upon  school  districts  by  Federal 
activities. 

This  bill  first,  lowers  the  requirement 
that  3  percent  of  the  entire  enrollment 
consist  of  children  whose  parents  live 
and/or  work  at  Federal  Installations  to 
1  percent  so  as  to  meet  the  burden  of 
those  communities  that  are  presently  not 
able  to  receive  compensation  for  the  bur- 
den thrust  upon  them  by  Federal  activi- 
ties; and  second,  makes  payments  on  a 
per  pupil  cost  of  education  In  each  par- 
ticular district,  thus  allovsring  for  the  dis- 
parity between  districts  and  meeting  the 
burden  Imposed  on  that  particular 
district. 

Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  remove  the 
aforementioned  inadequacies,  I  have  sub- 
mitted this  bill  and  now  seek  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  so  that  the  short- 
comings of  Public  Law  874  may  be  recti- 
fied and  Its  original  Intent  more  fully 
realized. 

HAW  AH  REMEMBERS  AND  HONORS 
PRINCE  JONAH  KUHIO  KALA- 
NIANAOLE 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsttnagaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26  the  people  of  Hawaii  observed 
the  armiversary  of  the  birth  of  Prince 
Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalanianaole,  Hawaiian 
chieftain,  nobleman,  proponent'of  demo- 
cratic reform,  American  patriot,  and  de- 
fender of  Hawaiian  principles. 

Prince  Kuhlo  passed  to  his  reward 
some  44  years  ago,  while  serving  as  a 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  But  the  passage  of  time  has 
In  no  way  diminished  his  reputation  and 
esteem  among  the  Hawaiian  people. 

Although  reared  as  .a  member  of  a 
royal  family,  with  the  probability  ever 
before  him  that  he  would  some  day  be 
king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Prince 
Kuhlo  was  democratic  by  nature,  taking 
part  In  all  athletic  sports  and«  excelling 
at  football  and  rowing.  He  was  an  ex^ 
pert  horseman,  and  there  was  nothing _fie 
enjoyed  mor%keenly  than  going  with  the 


cowboys  after  wild  cattle  and  horses  on 
the  rugged  slopes  of  Mauna  Kea,  or 
spearing  wild  boars  from  the  back  of  a 
horse.  He  was  also  talented  as  a  marks- 
man, a  fisherman,  a  yachtsman,  and  a 
golfer.  In  fact,  he  was  an  all-around 
sportsman. 

The  prince  attended  St.  Matthew's 
College  in  San  Mateo.  Calif.,  and  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  in  England. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  college  days  he 
visited  Jajmn,  and  upon  returning  home 
took  a  position  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  the  year  1893  a  revolution 
overthrew  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  and 
Prince  Kuhlo  was  imprisoned.  This  was 
the  end  of  his  position  as  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne.  Henceforward,  he  was  to 
be  a  commorwr,  like  the  great  mass  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Upon    being    released    from    prison 
Prince  Kuhlo  got  married  and  took  an 
ocean  voyage.    He  considered  for  a  time 
the    prospect    of    never    returning    to 
Hawaii,   but   abandoned   the  Idea   and 
went  home  In  1901.     Immediately  upon 
his  return  he  threw  himself  into  politics. 
Joining  forces  with  the  Home  Rule  Party, 
strongly  opposed  to  American  rule.     In 
short  time,  however,  disgusted  by   the 
bigoted  racial  views  and  tmdemocratic 
practices  of  the  Home  Rule  Party,  he 
transferred  sOlegiance  to  the  Republicans. 
In  the  ensuing  campaigns  the  Prince 
went  forth  among  his  people  in  all  the 
islands  and  argued,  pleaded  with  them, 
and   persuaded   them   that   the   proper 
course  for  them  to  pursue  was  to  accept 
American  annexation,  become  good  and 
loyal  American  citizens,  and  make  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  an  American  Terri- 
tory in  the  highest  sense  and  a  respected 
and  favored  part  of  the  American  Nation, 
No  other  person  would  have  succeeded  in 
this  effort  as  he  did.    He  was  a  polished 
orator,  beloved  by  his  people,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  that  so  many  of  the  native 
Hawalians  at  that  time  objected  to  Amer- 
ican rule  w«is  because  they  had  wanted 
him  for  their  future  king.     He  preached 
the  gospel  of  American  citizenship  and 
democracy  and  Uught  them  the  precepts 
of  our  form  of  goveniment.    His  mission 
was  wholly  sucessful.    In  1902  he  became 
the  Republican  candidate  for  congres- 
sional delegate,  and  In  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  elected. 

Following  this  Initial  victory.  Prince 
Ktihlo  was  never  defeated,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  serve  In  office  for  10  consecu- 
tive terms.  In  every  election  he  was 
supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
white  residents  of  Hawaii,  as  weU  as  his 
own  people.  And  yet.  as  a  pure-blood 
Hawaiian,  he  was  in  fact  dedicated  to 
many  programs  looking  solely  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Hawaiian  population. 

Aware  of  the  tendency  of  his  people — 
those  of  original  Hfiwaiian  blood 
strains — to  congregate  In  Hawaiian 
cities,  under  difficult  economic  condi- 
tions. Prince  Kuhlo  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress a  bUl  to  modify  the  public  land 
section  of  the  organic  act.  The  measure 
was  signed  by  the  President  in  July  1921. 
Under  its  provisions  Hawaiians  and 
part-Hawaiians  were  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  cor^gested  urbsui  areas 
and  settle  on  the  land  as  homesteaders. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  act  would  bring 
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luto  exLsCer.ce  a  class  of  Hawaiian  farm- 
t-rs  independent  of  the  whites.  In  little 
raore  than  two  decades  4,000  Hawaiiaos 
A  ere  living  m  the  homestead  communl- 

The  act  prevented  Hawaiian  settlers 
from  speculating  with  their  land  or  dis- 
posing of  It.  Many  small  residential  and 
subsistence  homesteads,  moreover,  have 
been  set  up  in  the  environs  of  the  cities 
and  towns  where  many  of  the  native 
Ii<iwai;ans  are  employed. 

The  passage  of  this  particular  legisla- 
tion was  a  realization  of  Prince  Kuhlo's 
great  ambition  In  Congress.  It  was  not 
his  sole  accomplishment,  however.  As  a 
patriot.  In  1917,  he  rallied  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  the  American  cause  against 
Uie  aggressions  of  the  Kaiser. 

Prince  Kuhlo  was  a  prince  In  every  re- 
gard— a  prince  of  royal  blood,  a  prince 
among  men  of  every  kind.  A  person  of 
sterling  sincerity  and  strong  convlc- 
tion.s — he  always  stood  for  what  he 
deemed  right,  yielding  to  no  weakness 
and  manly  In  the  face  of  all  adversity. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  In  his  native 
and.  for  he  was  truly  a  remarkable  man. 

In  hailing  Prince  Kuhlo  at  this  partic- 
ular time.  It  Is  altogether  proper,  I  be- 
lieve, to  emphasize  his  relationship  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign  for  Ha- 
•vanan  statehood. 

He  was  not.  of  course,  on  hand  to 
engage  In  the  final  phase  of  the  struggle, 
a.-.d  ^-hen  he  was  a  Delegate  In  Wash- 
ington there  was  no  real  chance  for 
statehood.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  success  of  the  statehood  campaign 
•jprang  from  a  strength  of  poeltlon — a 
■^t.-pngth  provided  by  the  patriotic  re- 
sponse of  the  Hawaiian  people  to  every 
.American  crL-sis.  And  of  all  Hawaiian 
political  >aders.  none  can  be  said  to 
have  pxcpfded  Prince  Kuhlo  In  promot- 
ing tlie  loyalty  of  Hawaii  to  the  cause  of 
.American  democracy. 

Originally  dedicated  to  the  Interests 
of  h!.s  family,  his  Island  traditions,  and 
ihc  monarchlstlc  way  of  life.  Prince 
Kuhio  came  to  recognize  the  value  of 
democracy,  and  once  converted  to  It  was 
ready  to  defend  it  with  everything  at 
his  command.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  he  rose  above  self-interest  and 
mere  custom  in  the  name  of  the  general 
good. 

He  was.  Indeed,  a  prince,  In  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word 
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VTBION   RAIISC,^   SERVICES 

Mr.    VIVIAN.    Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  Mr  RocBis]  may  extend 
his  remarlci  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE,•^KJ3^  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
-Michlgiir-,  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
e.'  trying  to  measure  audience  reaction 
U:)  television  programing  Is  like  looking 
for  a  black  cat  In  a  dark  cellar  under  the 
present  system  of  TV  program  ratings 
ser/lcf-s  And  It  Is  clear  that  the  TV  tn- 
dustr*'  !.■;  an  unwilling  captive  of  the 
present  system 


Evaluation  of  TV  programing  has  ah. 
sorbed  much  energy  and  attention  from 
such  distinguished  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  and 
others.  In  1963  and  1964  the  television 
ratlins  Industry  was  probed  by  the  House 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
I  was  pleased  to  have  served  on  that  sub- 
committee, an  adjunct  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  still  do  serve  on 
the  subcommittee,  now  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Chairman  Harley  Stag- 
gers. 

In  view  of  recent  criticisms  of  TV  pro- 
graming, the  ratings  systems,  the  turn- 
over of  programs  on  national  networks, 
and  press  reports  concerning  a  former 
staff  investigator  who  has  released  addi- 
tional information  regarding  ratings.  I 
urge  that  congressional  review  of  this 
whole  matter  be  relnstituted. 


DISCRIMINATION   IN  JURY 
SELECTION 

Mr.    VIVIAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
remaining  formidable  bastion  of  Negro 
discrimination  in  the  United  States  lies 
In  the  selection  of  Juries.  As  the  walls 
of  discrimination  crumble  in  American 
schools  and  voting  booths,  the  lily-white 
jury — often  serving  In  areas  of  large 
Negro  population — still  reanalns  to 
trouble  our  conscience. 

Ironically,  Jury  discrimination  prevails 
in  areas  which  are  today  relatively  free 
from  voter  discrimination,  such  as  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  Of  course.  It 
Is  prevalent  throughout  the  Deep  South. 

Discrimination  against  prospective 
Jurors  Is  often  hard  to  prove,  harder  than 
voting  discrimination.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  there  is  usually  no  occasion  for 
specific  rejection  of  a  prospective  Negro 
juror,  since  he  has  not  been  selected  as 
a  member  of  the  panel  In  the  first  place, 
suid  no  clear-cut  case  of  discrimination 
can  be  seen  in  the  courtroom  when  the 
actual  jurors  are  finally  selected.  Since 
democratic  Jury  selection  lies  at  the  heart 
of  our  entire  Judicial  structure,  it  la 
essential  that  Jury  discrimination  be 
ended  Immediately,  and  that  the  fastest 
and  most  effective  means  be  found  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

The  fair  jury  selection  bill,  which  I 
have  introduced  today,  will  In  my  Judg- 
ment achieve  this  desirable  goal.  The 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964 
demonstrated  conclusively  the  futility 
of  a  piecemeal,  county -by-county  ap- 
proach In  ending  voter  discrimination. 

My  bill  is  deliberately  modeled  after 
the  administrative  rather  than  the  Judi- 
cial machinery  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  The  major  differences  are  that 
my  bill  preserves  State  jury  qualiflca- 
tkms,  and  delegates  to  the  Attorney 
General,  as  well  as  the  courts,  power  to 
release  from   the  requirement*  of  ttM 


act  those  areas  which  have  not  discrim- 
inated against  prospective  Negro  jurors. 

Pa£t  litigation  has  established  the 
difficulties  of  proving  Jury  discrimina- 
tion from  scanty  records.  Therefore, 
title  1  squires  State  courts  to  fill  out 
Federal^ury  forms  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  "comprehensive  specific  infor- 
mation concerning  the  process  of  jury 
selection  and  racial  composition  of  Juries 
in  courts  bound  by  this  title".  This 
would  apply  to  every  State  of  the  old 
Confederacy.  The  trigger  is  thus  con- 
siderably broader  than  that  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  although  the  conse- 
quences— keeping  federally  financed 
records — are  much  less  onerous. 

Title  n  provides  for  a  Federal  officer 
to  compile  venire  lists  of  persons  quali- 
fied under  State  law  from  comprehensive 
lists  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Title  n  applies  only  to  coun- 
ties over  10  percent  Negro  population 
which  first,  fall  below  statistical  stand- 
ards of  fair  Jury  selection:  second,  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  title  1;  third,  dis- 
criminate according  to  court  findings; 
or  fourth,  stop  using  voting  lists  as 
sources  of  Jurors  when  Negroes  were  put 
on  the  voting  lists. 


STATEMENT  ON  CHILD  NUTRITION 
ACT 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ResnickI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  good 
nutrition  is  vital  to  the  children  and 
young  people  of  our  Nation.  It  Is  a 
stepplngstone  to  alert  minds  that  can 
fefiwn  better  and  to  healthy  bodies  to 
keep  America  strong. 

A  balanced,  nutritious  lunch  at  school 
has  become  a  way  of  life  for  children  in 
a  majority  of  schools — lunches  fostered 
and  supported  In  part  by  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  School  lunches 
In  this  country  today  represent  the 
largest  institutional  feeding  activity  of 
Its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  nutrition  of  children  is  a  major 
concern  of  the  Congress  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Another 
step  forward  Is  the  proposed  Child 
Nutrition  Act  now  being  considered  by 
the  Corurress,  which  would  encourage 
food  service  to  children  In  many  group 
situations  away  from  home — especially 
those  children  from  low-income  families. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  early  and 
afnrmative  action  on  these  proposals. 

The  propKMed  legislation  woald  au- 
thorize : 

First.  Extension  of  the  national  school 
hmch  program  In  essentially  the  same 
form  In  which  It  has  operated  so  well 
over  20  years  but  with  extra  emphasis  on 
reaching  more  schools  in  areas  of  eco- 
nomic need  and  making  the  luneh  pro- 
gram more  available  to  needy  children 
In  6Cho(^  that  now  have  the  program. 

Second.  A  special  mlllc  program  that 
win  concentrate  available  federal  funds 
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where  they  are  most  needed — In  reach- 
ing children  who  have  no  other  food 
service  available  In  school;  in  rearhlng 
children  who  may  have  a  lunch  program 
available  but  whose  nutritional  need  is 
so  great  that  additional  servings  of  milk 
should  be  offered.  I  want  It  clearly  un- 
derstood that  this  is  separate  and  apart 
from  the  existing  special  milk  program, 
since,  like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  feel 
that  this  program  should  not  be  cut 
back. 

Third.  A  pilot  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram to  help  schools  start  or  expand  a 
breakfast  program  in  schools  that  draw 
heavy  attendance  from  low-Income 
areas  and  in  schools  where  the  children 
enrolled  travel  long  distances. 

Fourth.  Initiation  of  a  new  pilot  non- 
school  food  service  program  to  help  fill 
those  gaps  that  exist  particularly  during 
the  summer  months  when  most  schools 
are  closed  and  there  is  no  lunch  pro- 
gram. This  nonschool  program  would 
also  be  available  to  needy  children  en- 
rolled In  preschool  and  child-care  cen- 
ters. 

Fifth.  Grants-in-aid  to  States  to  pro- 
vide food  preparation  equipment  to 
schools  and  child-care  centers  where  lo- 
cal resources  are  Inadequate  to  finance 
such  equipment. 

Sixth.  Limited  amounts  of  adminis- 
trative funds  to  the  States  to  strengthen 
the  child  food  service  staff. 

Together,  these  new  authorities,  plus 
the  continuation  of  the  long  successful 
regular  school  lunch  program,  will  make 
possible  the  kind  of  comprehensive  child 
nutrition  program  which  has  long  been 
needed.  I  feel  this  legislation  is  vitally 
important  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
and  I  am  confident  that  In  the  years  to 
come  this  new  venture  will  be  hailed  as 
a  great  landmark  of  progress  in  the  field 
of  child  nutrition. 


POWELLS  "BLACK  POSITION 
PAPER- 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Powell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  editorial. 

(rrom  the  Waahington  Svenlng  Star, 

Mar.  38,  1966] 

PowvLL'a  "Black  PosmoN  Papks" 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Racial  consclonsness  bas  been  condemned 
In  recent  years  am  not  In  keeping  with  the 
sptrtt  of  the  tlmea.  but,  rtrangely  enough, 
the  ooneept  now  has  been  extolled  by  a  Negro 
leader — Reprascntatlve  Adam  CXatton  Pow- 
KLL,  at  New  York,  who  Is  cliaLmLan  of  the 
all-Unportant  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

He  has  Just  Issued  to  a  Negro  gathering 
what  he  calls  a  "olack  position  paper,"  with 
IS  points  which  he  says  represents  a  smama- 
Qon  of  ~my  life's  pbUosoptiy."  Here  are  the 
potnta: 

"1.  We  nuut  give  ftu*  chUilren  a  sense  of 
I>rld*  In  being  hlaok.  Ttie  glory  of  our  past 
and  the  dlgiiity  ol  otir  i>reMnt  must  lead  the 
way  to  the  power  of  our  future. 
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"3.  We  must  Insist  that  black  organiza- 
tions be  led  by  black  leadership.  Italians 
lead  Italian  organleations.  Irish  lead  Irish 
organizations.  This  kind  of  honest  plural- 
ism U  a  happy  fact  of  American  life. 

"3.  The  black  masses  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  financing  their  own  organlaa- 
tlons. 

"4.  The  black  masses  must  demand  and 
refuse  to  accept  nothing  lees  than  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  political  Jobs  and  ap- 
pointments which  are  equal  to  their  propor- 
tion of  the  population  and  voting  electorate. 
"5.  Black  people  must  support  and  push 
black  candidates  for  political  office  first — 
occasionally  taking  the  risk  of  even  electing 
an  tTncle  Tom.'  But  after  you  elect  him, 
unfrock  him  and  replace  him. 

"6.  Black  people  must  seek  audacious 
power. 

"7.  Black  leadership  in  the  North  and 
South  must  differentiate  between  and  work 
within  the  two-pronged  thrust  of  the  black 
revolution :  economic  self -sufficiency  and  po- 
litical power.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I  con- 
trol all  labor  and  education  legislation.  This 
Is  legislative  power.  This  Is  political  power. 
Above  all,  this  Is  audacious  power. 

"8.  Black  masses  must  produce  and  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  of  the  country  In  the 
proportionate  strength  of  their  population. 

"9.  Black  communities  In  this  country — 
whether  It  is  New  York's  Harlem,  Chicago's 
South  and  West  Sides,  or  Philadelphia's  North 
Side — must  neither  tolerate  nor  accept  out- 
side leadership — black  or  white. 

"10.  The  black  masses  should  only  follow 
those  leaders  who  can  sit  at  the  beugainlng 
table  with  the  white  power  structure  as 
equals  and  negotiate  tot  a  share  of  the  loaf 
al  bread,  not  beg  lor  some  of  its  crumbs. 

"11.  What  Is  left  of  this  black  leadership 
•  •  •  must  come  back  to  the  Negroes  who 
made  them  In  the  first  place  or  be  purged  by 
the  black  masses. 

"12.  Demonstrations  and  all  continuing 
protest  activity  must  be  nonviolent. 

"13.  No  black  persons  over  21  most  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  a  demonstration, 
walk  a  picket  line  or  be  part  of  any  civil 
rights  or  ccwnmunlty  activity  unlws  he  or  she 
Is  a  registered  voter. 

"14.  Black  people  must  continue  to  defy 
the  laws  of  man  when  such  laws  conflict 
with  the  law  of  Ood. 

"16.  Black  people  must  discover  a  new  and 
creative  total  tnvolvement  with  ourselves. 
We  must  turn  our  energies  Inwardly  toward 
our  homes,  otir  churches,  our  families,  our 
children,  our  colleges,  our  neighborhoods,  our 
businesses  and  our  communities  •  •  •. 
This  Is  no  time  for  cotillions  and  slpe  and  to 
run  around  sipping  martinis  In  the  homes  of 
suburban  white  families  when  black  families 
are  starving  In  the  Inner  city. 

"16.  The  war  on  poverty  must  become  that 
more  productive  crusade  for  Jobs. 

"17.  The  battle  against  segregation  In 
America's  public  school  systems  must  become 
s  national  effort.  Instead  of  the  present 
regional  skirmish  that  now  exists.  Title  VI 
of  the  1064  Civil  RlghU  Act  outlaws  de  Jure 
racial  segregation.  It  has  no  meaning  or 
application  to  the  hard-core  pockets  of  de 
facto  racial  segregation  in  northern  schools 
which  ts  just  as  malicious,  )tMt  m  destruc- 
tive of  the  human  spirit. 

"is.  We  must  put  pressurva  on  our  pre- 
dominantly black  coUeges  to  shift  their 
emphasis  from  teacher  education  to  nuclear 
physics  and  aepodynamlcs. 

'10.  Rvery  black  man  who  considers  blm- 
aelf  an  American  must  become  a  registered 
voter." 

Mr.  PowxLL  further  emphasizes  racial 
consciousness  when  he  says: 

"Let  us  take  pride  In  our  black  skins  In 
this  white  man's  dTllUsatlon." 

Now.  it  may  wail  b«  wandered  how  loog 
any  Member  of  Congress,  paj-ticularly  the 
chairman  of  a  committee,  would  survive  prib- 


11c  criticism  if  he  issued  the  above  19  points, 
bat  stibvUtuted  the  word  "white"  for  "black." 
Re  would  be  castigated  from  coast  to  coast 
ae  a  "r»clst." 

But  PowsLL  doe*  bare  a  point  when  he 
stresses  pride  of  color.  He  Is  not  the  first  to 
do  so.  This  correspondent  recalls  a  spyeech 
made  by  the  late  W.  E,  B,  Dubois  In  1918  to 
newspapermen  traveling  on  a  ship  to  the 
Paris  peace  conference.  The  Negro  writer  de- 
cried any  feeling  of  inferiority  and  stressed 
in  eloquent  words  the  importance  of  pride  of 
color.  He  said  the  teal  trouble  with  the 
white  man  Is  that,  unfortunately,  he  Is  "pale- 
faced"  and  doesn't  have  any  color. 


INDIAN -AMERICAN    FOUNDATTON 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ptjhckll]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  best  news  to  come  out  of  the  visit 
of  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  the  respected  In- 
dian Prime  Minister,  Is  the  annom>ce- 
ment  of  plans  to  create  a  major  new 
foundation  in  India. 

This  institution,  to  be  developed  pre- 
sumably along  the  lines  of  our  Pord  and 
Rockefeller  Foundatiims.  will  be  estab- 
lished with  a  substantial  endowment  of 
Indian  rupees  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  surplus  to  our  needs.  These 
funds  have  Eu;cumulated  from  sales  of 
agricultural  commodltieE  to  the  Indian 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  President, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  the  Indian  officials  responsible 
should  be  congratulated  for  such  a  con- 
structive plan  for  the  use  of  these  funds. 
A  foundation  such  as  this,  which 
would  be  governed,  as  I  imderstand  It, 
by  an  Independent  board  of  Americans 
and  Indians,  could  promote  effective 
study  and  research  Into  many  of  India 'a 
major  problems  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  the 
Indian  foundation  will  work  In  educa- 
tional, agricultural,  and  scientific  area» 
with  considerably  greater  freedom  than 
can  the  Government,  constantly  subject 
to  political  and  other  pressures. 

As  In  the  United  States,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Indian  foundation  will  stem 
from  Its  ability  to  encoin^ge  objective 
Investigation  and  Independent  thinking 
leading  to  fresh  Ideas  and  new  methods. 
It  should  be  flexible  in  Its  ability  to  Iden- 
tify and  attack  bottlenecks. 

I  am  told  that  the  foundation's  pro- 
grams, wMle  autonomous,  would  be  con- 
sistent with  Indian  Gorernment  plana. 
No  doubt  the  foundation  would  attack 
one  of  India's  greatest  problems,  the  need 
for  improvement  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  an  Increase  In  farm  prodtietlv- 
ity. 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  such  a  program 
would  attack  not  only  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  agriculture — such  as  soil  Im- 
provement, use  of  fertllteers,  and  Im- 
prored  need  varieties — but  also  stieh 
economle  proWems  ss  credit  and  market- 
ing. 
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Mr    Speaker    this  to  OMJalnly  a 

hopeful  step  axid  agatal  I  want  to  

gratulate  the  administration  In  f(dlow- 
ing  through  with  this  conatrucUve  use  of 
surplus  U  S  -owned  rupees. 
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INTRODUCTNO     A     BILL     DESIGNED 
TO      PAY      OFF     THE     NATIONAL 

DEBT 

Mr      VIVIAN     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr  Qiluoan]  may  extend 
his  remarlLs  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR  Is  Chere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ml  c  hag  an'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GILLIGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  designed  to  p&s 
off  the  national  debt. 

It  Is  a  companion  bill  to  8.  2708.  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  Honor- 
able P.^uL  H    Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

Income  from  publicly  owned  lands  rich 
In  oil  shale  would  be  used  to  erase  the 
nailonal  debt  if  the  bill  Is  enacted. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  bill  Is  not  in  an.y  way  concerned  with 
establishing  •  ip^  :  t- ildellnes  for  the 
leasing  of  the  :.i.  s.ha."  .HOds. 

It  does  not  '^vk  to  affect  In  any  way 
the  1930  Execu'-ive  order  of  President 
Hoover  which  put  the  lands  In  reserve 
where  they  cannot  be  released  to  pri- 
vate comparJe.s  for  development. 

If  the  Congress  Is  to  act  In  this  con- 
troversial area  It  will  not  come  under 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

For  my  colleagues  Interested  In  the 
policy  aspect  of  the  leasing  of  these 
lands.  I  call  to  their  attention  the  Peb- 
rjra.TT  1965.  Interim  report  of  the  oil 
si^aie  advisory  board,  euid  to  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  dated  May  12, 
1965 

The  bill  Is  tuned  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  Income  from  oU  shale 
lands  when  they  are  leased.  It  provides 
t.hat  however  the  lands  are  disposed  of. 
all  money  received  from  sales,  bonuses. 
royalties  and  rentals  shall  be  paid  Into  a 
special  account  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  turn, 
the  blli  provides,  will  use  the  special  ac- 
count to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

The  public  debt  by  June  30  is  expected 
to  be  $320  bliiion  based  on  receipts  amd 
expenditures  of  th^  current  budget. 

It  Is  estimated  that  once  these  oil  shale 
deposits  on  public  lands  are  developed,  a 
one-eighth  royalty — 12  4  percent — could 
amour. t  to  more  tlian  the  $320  billion  na- 
tional debt 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  petroleum 
tl.at  can  be  proce.ssed  from  organic-rich 
shale  on  Oove.^iment  land  run  to  1.1 
trillion  barrels  wortli  as  much  as  $3 
trllUon. 

This  staggering  poteiitial  wealth  to  the 
American  public  comes  primarily  from 
their  lands  in  Utat;  Wyoming,  su^d  Colo- 
rado 

The  auiliorltatlve  Oil  and  Oas  Journal 
Ln  Its  March  9,  1984.  Issue  described  oil 
shale  as  not  really  belr.«  shale  but  rather 
marlstone  rocks,  deposited  as  bottom  sed- 
iments Ln  lakes  50  to  75  million  years  ago. 


Prom  this  marlstone,  oil,  kerosene, 
gasoline,  diesel  fuel.  Jet  fuel,  and  fuel  gas 
can  be  pn  cessed.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  oil  shale  in  the  rocks  of  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming,  and  Utah,  according  to 
the  Oil  &  Gas  Jcumal : 

Bnough  to  dwarf  every  other  deposit  in  the 
world  <  *  *.  This  could  become  the  big- 
gest oUfleld  in  tbe  world. 

The  Journal  also  points  out  that  ex- 
perimental stations  in  Colorado  already 
have  produced  shale  oil  products  that 
have  fueled  autos.  trucks,  and  railroads. 

Title  controversy  clouds  ownership  of 
some  of  the  oil-shale  lands.  But  the  ad- 
visory board  noted  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment still  has  clear  title  to  about  72 
percent  of  the  total  oil-shale  acreage. 

An  Idea  of  the  extent  of  this  wealth 
can  be  found  In  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearings. 

Senators  were  told  by  Interior  Depart- 
ment ofBclals  that  roughly  360  billion 
H"'Tels  of  conventional  oil  have  been 
fouiid  In  the  United  States  compared 
k^lth  2  trillion  barrels  in  oil  shale. 

The  hearings  also  revealed  that  at  this 
time,  production  of  petroleum  from  oil 
shale  has  not  been  perfected  to  the  point 
of  being  cheap  enough  to  compete  with 
petroleum  produced  In  the  conventional 
manner.  However,  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  gap  has  narrowed  and  continued 
research  is  expected  to  even  the  competi- 
tive odds. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  not  geologists 
or  oil  experts.  I  think  It  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  note  that  from  what  Is  considered 
a  low  grude  of  oil  shale.  Red  China  pro- 
duces 33,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

The  oil  shale  deposits  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  both  federally  and 
privately  owned,  constitute  the  world's 
largest  known  resource  of  hydrocarbons, 
according  to  John  A.  Carver,  Jr..  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Because  this  bill  is  aimed  at  erasing 
the  national  debt.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  the  idea  of  a  national  debt  fre- 
quently is  misunderstood  by  our  people. 

It  is  a  balancing  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures and  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  vast  real  and  personal 
property  assets  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Using  outdated  and  therefore  very  con- 
servative acquisition  costs  of  these  prop- 
erties, an  estimate  of  their  value  comes 
to  $315.2  billion.  It  is  very  obvious  that 
the  publicly  owned  property  assets  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  far  greater  than 
the  national  debt. 

To  erase  the  national  debt  with  these 
properties  would  mean  selling  or  leasing 
tliem. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  seeks 
only  to  assure  that  subsequent  income 
from  leases  of  oil  shale  lands  would  be 
used  to  pay  off  public  debts. 

But  a  word  of  caution  I  think  should  be 
added.  The  Government  should  move 
carefully  In  an  e.Tort  to  receive  a  fair  and 
Just  return  for  tlie  value  of  Its  properties, 
and  to  assure  pollution  control  of  oil 
shale  processing  methods. 

More  research  Is  needed  to  adequately 
determine  the  proper  value  of  these  oil 
shale  lands  owned  by  all  the  people. 


The  on  shale  advisory  board  agreed 
on  the  need  of  caution  In  proceeding 
toward  development  untU  the  oil  shale 
problems  are  better  understood. 

Understanding  Is  the  key.  It  seems 
that  the  American  public  generally  is 
unaware  of  this  vast  wealth  on  their 
land.  A  decision  on  policy  questions  of 
how  It  should  be  disposed.  It  seems  to 
me,  must  wait  on  a  public  opinion 
familiar  with  these  assets. 

While  I  am  sure  all  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress are  concerned  about  policy  mat- 
ters involved  in  the  leasing  of  these 
valuable  lands,  I  repeat  that  the  biU  I  am 
introducing  Is  not  concerned  with  leasing 
policy,  land  title,  or  development  ques- 
tions. 

RECLASSIFICATION  OP  POSTAL 
WORKERS 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Danikls]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtMn 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Si}eaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation — long 
needed  If  the  Interest  of  justice  to  postal 
workers  Is  ever  to  be  served — which 
would  autcMnatlcally  raise  all  postal 
employees  in  the  first  four  levels  to  the 
level  immediately  above  that  which  they 
now  occupy. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice have  Introduced  similar  bills.  We 
feel  that  this  is  the  kind  of  bold  and 
Imaginative  step  that  is  needed  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  free  the  postal  workers 
from  the  economic  straltjacket.  that 
phony  comparability  has  forced  upon 
them. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Pay 
Reform  Act  of  1962,  It  was  admitted  that 
It  didn't  really  achieve  comparability  be- 
tween postal  and  private  industry  wages, 
but.  we  were  assured  the  difference  would 
be  made  up  in  subsequent  pay  bills. 

The  exact  opposite  has  happened.  The 
comparative  situation  of  postal  workers 
has  become  worse,  not  better.  The  pres- 
ent proposal  of  the  administration  which 
would  give  letter  carriers  and  postal 
clerks  an  insulting  2.4-percent  pay  in- 
crease to  take  effect  next  January  1 
would  give  these  employees  comparabil- 
ity with  the  pay  that  unorganized  women 
offlceworkers  were  getting  two  and  a  half 
years  previously. 

If  this  is  the  best  excuse  the  adminis- 
tration can  offer  for  comparability,  then 
I  think  you  will  agree  it  is  high  time 
that  we  Junk  the  program  In  its  entirety 
and  start  afresh  on  finding  a  way  to 
grant  equity  to  our  postal  employees. 

I  should  mention.  B^.  Speaker,  that 
we  must  start  doing  that  if  we  are  going 
to  preserve  the  postal  service  in  any  rea- 
sonable kind  of  shape.  Prom  every  large 
metropolitan  area  In  the  country  we  hear 
of  great  difQcultles  In  getting  desirable 
and  qualified  young  people  to  apply  for 
post  office  work  as  a  permanent  career. 
The  pay  does  not  interest  them. 


And  this  Is  hau-dly  surprising.  To  quote 
one  example  out  of  many:  The  city  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  recently  ran  advertise- 
ments desperately  seeking  men  to  apply 
for  the  Job  of  streetsweeper — at  a  start- 
ing wage  of  $490  a  month.  That  works 
out  at  $5,860  a  year — entrance  wage.  A 
letter  carrier  or  a  postal  clerk,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, would  have  to  spend  2  years — on  the 
average — as  a  substitute  and  then  6  years 
as  a  regular — or  a  total  of  8  years — be- 
fore he  could  earn  as  much  money  as  the 
city  of  Oakland  is  giving  its  streetsweep- 
ers  as  a  starting  wage. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  recruiting  Is 
a  little  difficult  at  the  Oaklsmd  post 
office? 

Policemen  and  firemen,  in  days  past, 
were  traditionally  bracketed  with  letter 
carriers  and  clerks  as  far  as  wage  levels 
are  concerned.  That  day  is  gone  for- 
ever. Policemen  and  firemen  have  moved 
with  the  economic  time;  letter  carriers 
and  postal  clerks  have  been  roughly  held 
back.  Today  the  wages  of  policemen  and 
firemen  average  more  than  25  percent 
higher  than  do  those  of  level  4  p>ostal 
employees. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  my  opinion 
that  the  postal  service  in  this  country  is 
as  good  as  it  is.  We  are  getting  a  whole 
lot  better  service  than  we  sire  paying  for. 

This  speaks  very  well  Indeed  for  the 
dedication  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
post  ofiBcies  of  the  Natioru  But,  how  long 
have  we  the  right  to  expect  this  dedi- 
cated self-sacrifice  to  continue?  How 
long  can  we  expect  postal  workers  to 
continue  to  perform  their  difficult,  exact- 
ing tasks  when  easier  jobs  In  private  in- 
dustry paying  far  better  sfilaries  can  be 
had  almost  for  the  asking?  How  long 
can  we  expect  postal  workers  to  make 
financial  sacrifices  not  demanded  of  any 
other  civilian  workers  in  the  United 
SUtes? 

As  long  as  phony  comparability  is 
used  as  a  club  to  beat  down  the  wages  of 
postal  employees  in  level  4  and  below, 
there  Is  no  hope  whatsoever  of  achiev- 
ing economic  jtistice  for  the  rank-and- 
file  postal  worker.  The  only  way  to 
achieve  economic  justice  Is  to  raise  their 
entire  level — and  then  we  can  start  build- 
ing a  praiseworthy  and  equitable  wage 
structure  that  will  Indeed  compensate 
these  people  decently  and  fairly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  legislation  which  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  Introduced  Is  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
I  sincerely  believe  it  wUl  correct  serious 
inequities  existing  In  the  present  pay 
structure  of  postal  employees  and  it  will 
prevent  major  Inequities  from  burdening 
It  In  the  future. 


Mr.  JOEI£ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
shortly  Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
come tax  laws  to  remore  the  7 -percent 
credK  enacted  in  1962  as  an  Incentive  for 
corporations  to  invest  In  new  buildings 
and  machinery.  This  bill  should  be 
passed  at,  the  earliest  possible  time  as  a 
check  against  infiatlon. 

I  opposed  the  mecwure  when  It  was 
passed.  It  is  doubtful  that  It  was  ever 
needed,  but  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
present  time  it  feeds  inflation. 

The  original  punxjse  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  when  proposed  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  to  stimulate 
employment.  Such  a  device  is  no  longer 
needed  in  the  face  of  a  manpower 
shortage. 

The  removal  of  the  7 -percent  Invest- 
ment credit  would  not  only  stem  the  in- 
flationary tide.  It  would  also  provide 
needed  revenues  to  the  Government,  and 
remove  an  unfair  tax  windfall  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  corporations  at  the 
expense  of  Individual  taxpayers. 


REMOVE   THE   7 -PERCENT   INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cansKit  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  JoelsonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMIGRATION  CHANGE  CERTIFICA- 
TION PROCEDURE 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Danxels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recobd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  a  proponent  of  a  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  liberal  immigration  poUcy, 
I  have  supported  every  measure  to  re- 
form our  immigration  policy.  In  August 
of  1965.  when  the  first  general  revision 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  welcomed  this  legislative  ap- 
proach directed  to  the  repeal  of  the  dis- 
criminatory national  origins  system.  I 
joined  with  my  colleagues  In  support  of 
the  provisions  in  that  legislation  which 
were  designed  to  protect  the  American 
workingman.  his  job.  and  his  scale  of 
living.  I  still  stand  steadfastly  behind 
the  theory  of  this  purpoae. 

However,  my  attention,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  my  colleagues  has  been 
directed  to  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  from  the  new  labor  provisions. 
I  specifically  refer  to  section  10  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-236  which  amended  section 
212(a)  tl4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Prior  to  December  1.  1965,  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  provided 
In  section  212 'a)  (14)  that,  first,  aliens 
were  subject  to  exclusion  only  when  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  certified  that  either 
there  were  sufficient  workers  in  the 
United  States,  able,  willing,  and  quali- 
fied, at  the  alien's  destination,  to  per- 
form the  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  aMen  or  that,  sec- 
ond, the  employment  of  the  alien  would 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  workers  In  the  United 
States  similarly  employed.  Section  212 
(a)  (14)  at  that  time  placed  the  burden 
of  proceeding  on  the  Government — the 
Labor  Department — to  certify  that  ad- 


mission of  the  alien  woidd  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Now,  by  Tlrtue  of 
Public  Law  89-236,  the  procedure  is  sub- 
stantially changed  and  the  burden  of 
proceeding  is  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  alien  seeking  to  enter  our  shores 
Thus,  the  intending  Inunigrant  must  ob- 
tain clearance  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  visa,  a 
clearance  which  certifies  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  workers  In  the  United 
States  at  the  alien's  destination  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  to  perform 
the  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  and,  addi- 
tionally, that  the  employment  of  the 
alien  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  the  U.8.  citi- 
zens similEirly  employed. 

Under  the  best  planned  regulations 
and  well-considered  procedures  this  re- 
quirement Is  at  best  circuitous,  cumber- 
some, and  complex.  An  unfair  burden 
is  placed  on  the  intending  Immigrant 

The  success  of  any  legislation  depends 
upon  reasonable  administration.  I  do 
not  wish  to  cast  stones  at  any  one  seg- 
ment of  our  Government.  Nevertheless, 
the  misguided  and  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  section  212(a)  (14),  as  amended, 
has,  in  effect,  resulted  in  what  is  referred 
to  as  the  "alien  exclusion  act  of  1965.  " 
The  complaints  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  have  come  from  not  ©nJy  fam- 
ilies of  intending  Immigrants,  but  from 
projective  employers,  labor  representa- 
tives, volunteer  agencies,  and  interested 
citizens.  True,  the  intent  of  the  provi- 
sion was  to  give  unemployed  American 
workers  first  chance  at  available  jobs; 
however,  this  Intent  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  has 
been  redirected  so  that  the  required  labor 
certification  has  given  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  an  extension  to  the  Job  placement 
service.  When  cases  come  to  my  atten- 
tion where  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
directed  employers  to  fire  or  discharge 
aliens — aliens  whom  they  have  sought 
and  have  enticed  into  their  employiDent, 
so  that  the  Department  of  Labor  could 
place  an  American  in  that  job — I  feel 
that  our  immigration  policy  has  been 
relegated  to  a  job-flndiiig  apparatus, 

I  do  not  take  the  floor  today  merely  to 
criticize  existing  legislation.  I  do  take 
this  opportunity  to  stress  the  reason  why 
I  join  with  other  Members  of  this  body 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 212(a)  a4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act — to  remove  the  awkward 
requirement  placed  upon  the  alien  and  to 
reinstate  that  provision  of  the  law  as  it 
existed  prior  to  December  1,  1965. 

A  thorough  study  and  review  of  that 
section  of  the  law,  before  amendment. 
has  fully  satisfied  me  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient, and  its  sufficiency  has  been  demon- 
strated on  numerous  occasions,  to  pro- 
tect our  workers  and  our  wage  standards 
and  our  working  conditions  from  unfair 
alien  competition.  In  fact,  as  late  as 
December  1,  1965,  the  day  the  new  immi- 
gration legislation  became  effective,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  actually  signed  a 
certification  that  the  admission  of  cer- 
tain workers  would  displace  US.  citizens 
and  adversely  affect  working  conditions. 

As  one  reviews  the  labor  certifications 
over  the  years,  it  is  noted  that  on  rela- 
tively few  occasions  has  it  been  neces- 
sary lor  the  Secretary  to  certify  various 
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occupations  under  the  excludable  cate- 
gory 

Therefore  I  submit  that  the  relatively 
few  ceruflcatiorus  found  necessary  to  be 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  prior 
to  December  1,  1965,  establish  without 
question  that  the  stringent  labor  require- 
ments establLshed  by  Public  Law  8^-236 
are  without  justlflcation.  These  provi- 
sions have  resulted  ;n  a  mockery  of  our 
new,  rational  immigraUon  policy.  The 
Congress  haa  made  great  strides  In  elim- 
inating di-scriminatlon.  both  domesti- 
cally and  in  our  immigration  policy. 
Our  steps  forward,  unfortunately,  are 
overshadowed  and  darkened  by  a  pro- 
cedure which  l.s  actually  an tl -Immigra- 
tion but  distfui-sed  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure for  the  workinKman. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  labor,  the 
economy  and  working  standards  can  and 
will  be  adequately  protected  if  this 
harassing  labor  certification  is  repealed. 
The  removal  of  this  administrative  mon- 
strosity will  permit  our  new  sound  Immi- 
gration policy  to  be  praised,  not 
criticized 


AOE     DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST 
AIRUN'E    STEWARDESSES 

Mr  \'TVIAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  :  Mr.  CHajla]  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  'he  Rentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  {.bje<':;.in 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Lab<jr  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[  Mr  Holland  ; ,  held  hearings  on  employ- 
ment problem.s  of  the  older  worker,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  were  led  to  examine 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  age 
discrimination  Ui  be  found  anywhere  In 
the  labor  market.  I  refer  to  pwUcles  fol- 
lowed by  several  major  American  airlines 
under  which  a  stewardess  Is  considered  to 
be  to  old  after  she  reaches  the  age  of  32. 

In  the  course  of  those  hearings,  several 
Government  agencies  were  asked  If  they 
felt  that  this  policy  violated  the  terms  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11141,  which  states: 

It  l«  ttie  policy  of  the  executive  branch  of 
th«  Oovernmen!.  that  (1)  contractorm  and 
subcontractors  eng&ged  in  the  p«rfonnanc«  of 
Federal  ooi.tracu  shall  not,  tn  oonnaotlon 
with  the  employment  adrancwnent,  or  dls- 
chaxg©  of  employees,  or  In  connection  with 
the  terma.  oondltloas  or  prlvUegea  of  their 
employment  discrlminata  a^alnat  peraona 
beca'jse  of  tr.eir  age  except  upon  the  basis  of 
a  bonA  flde  ^ccTjpatlonai  qoallficatlon,  retire- 
ment plan,  or  statutory  requirement. 

I  was  delighted  last  Pebruarj-  to  be  ad- 
vLsed  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
that  the  Labor  Department  had  found 
these  airline  practices  conirarj-  to  that 
enunciated  policy.  Now  J  Edward  Con- 
way, of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Hum^an  Righu.  h&s  also  delivered  a 
formal  opinion  to  the  effect  that  these 
raaximom  age  restrictions,  as  applied  to 
airline  stewardesses.  dr«>  r..  t  based  on  a 
bona  fide  occupati.jna:  qaallflcatlon." 
I  look  forwatrd  with  confidence.  Mr. 
Speaker,    to   afBrmative   action   by    the 


various  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
which  have  contracts  with  the  offending 
airlines  to  see  to  It  that  the  terma  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11141  are  observed. 

I  Include  Mr.  Conway's  opinion  In  full 
at  the  corwlusion  of  these  remarks: 
Rkpobt  of  Pikdincs  Anxa  iKyxsnoATioN  nr 
THx  MATTOt  or  KaiAtrtB  ItrovBT^r,  Uazi- 
MUM  Aas  BaQtnaunacirra  fob  Stcwakoi 


On  E>ec«mber  17,  1004.  the  Commission  au- 
thorised an  informal  Investigation  on  a  state- 
wide basis  Into  the  age  celllnga  for  employ- 
meat  of  airline  stewardeaaee.  I  was 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  the  investigating  commissioner  with 
respect  thereto. 

The  plan  of  the  Investigation  has  been, 
generally,  to  determine  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice In  this  area  of  age  ceilings  for  steward- 
esses on  an  Industrywide  and  statewide  basis 
by  affording  to  the  airlines.  Individually  and 
collectively,  sind  to  the  stewsoxlesses.  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  opportunities  to 
present  facta  and  arguments  In  support  of 
their  positions:  and.  tLnally,  to  report  as  to 
whether  granting  of  an  industrywide  bona 
tide  occupational  qualification  Is  warranted 
under  the  New  York  State  law  against  dis- 
crimination. 

This  report  Is  confined  to  age  ceilings  for 
continued  employment  as  stewardess:  a  sep*- 
arate  report  wUl  be  made  as  to  age  ceUlngs 
for  Initial  hire  of  stewardesses. 

WbUe  the  Commission  has  before  It  indi- 
vidual verified  complaints  by  stewardesses 
and  applicants  for  stewardess  positions 
charging  specific  airlines  with  discrimination 
based  on  age,  the  merits  of  these  complaint 
cases  are  not  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry; 
they  will  be  dealt  with  separately,  upon  the 
facta  and  the  law  pertaining  to  each  com- 
plaint. 

This  Investigation,  aa  conducted  by  me 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Commlssion'a 
Employment  Division,  consisted  of  three 
main  phases: 

Phase  1 :  A  field  Investigation,  conducted 
during  the  first  half  of  19«8,  which  Included 
Interviews  by  Commission  staff  with  key  per- 
sonnel representaUves  of  three  airline  com- 
paiUes  (American  Airlines.  Trans  World  Air- 
lines, and  United  Airlines)  and  with  officers 
of  the  two  major  stewardeaa  unions  (Air 
Line  Stewards  and  Stewardeaaee  Asaoclatlon, 
Local  660.  Transport  Workers  Union  of 
America.  APl^-CIO.  and  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociation, Steward  and  Stewardeaa  Division, 
APL-CIO). 

Phase  3:  A  mall  questionnaire,  sent  In 
July  19«6  to  the  presidents  of  the  17  other 
airline  companies  flying  into  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  which  all  but  1  responded. 

Phase  3:  An  Informational  hearing,  held 
on  December  7.  1966.  at  the  Commission's 
offices  at  370  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to 
which  were  Invited  each  of  the  30  airlines 
flying  Into  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  and  the  3  major  stew- 
ardess unions. 

At  the  Informational  hearing,  repreeenta- 
tlvos  of  the  two  unions  testified  orally,  sub- 
mitted written  evidence,  and  responded  to 
the  Commission's  questions — aU  relating  to 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  specification  of  age 
ceilings. 

Each  union  appeared  by  counsel:  Herbert 
A.  Levy,  Esq.  (of  Cohen  &  Weiss  of  New  York 
City) ,  on  behalf  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation. Steward  and  Stewardeaa  Division, 
APL-CIO;  and  Asher  W  Schwartz,  Esq.  (of 
O'DonneU  &  Schwarte  of  New  York  City) .  on 
behalf  of  the  Air  Line  Stewards  and  Stew- 
aideaaea  Association.  Local  560,  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  America,  APU-CIO.  The 
union  repreeentatlvee  teatlfylng  Included  the 
following:  Colleen  Boland.  prealdent.  Air 
Unea  Stewards  and  Stewardesaea  Asaoclatlon, 
Local  660;  Prancls  A.  O'Connell.  legUlatlva 
director.  Transport  Workers  Union;  Deloras 
Kidder,  vice  president.  Air  Line  PUots  Asso- 


ciation. Steward  and  Stewardess  Division; 
and  Marjorle  Coof>er.  regional  vice  president. 
Air  Line  PUoto  AssoclaUon,  Steward  and 
Stewardeaa  Division. 

None  of  the  alrUnes  accepted  the  Invita- 
tion to  present  testimony  or  argument  on 
the  merits  through  their  own  executive  or 
staff  personnel.  Jesse  Preldln.  Esq.  (of 
Polettl,  Preldln.  Prashker.  Peldman  ft  Oart- 
ner.  of  New  York  City)  noted  his  appearance 
on  behalf  of  13  airlines  and  the  personnel 
relations  conference  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association. 

Counsel  for  the  airlines  challenged  the 
Commlssloi-'s  jurisdiction  on  various 
grounds;  his  request  for  an  adjournment  to 
December  16.  1966,  In  order  to  afford  the 
airlines  a  further  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  to  appear  and  submit  evidence  or 
argument  on  the  merits,  was  granted.  On 
December  10,  Mr.  Preldln  informed  me  that 
he  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Conunlsslon  on 
December  16.  but  would  Instead  seek  to 
challenge  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  In 
court,  and  he  requested  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  within  which  to  prepare  to  do  so. 
which  was  granted.  It  U  noted  that  on 
December  7  Mr.  Preldln.  stating  he  had  full 
authority  to  speak  for  the  alrllnee  In  this  re- 
gard, rejected  my  suggestion  that  the  air- 
lines which  fly  Into  the  State  of  New  York 
and  have  a  maximum  age  pollc.  for  airline 
stewardesses  refrain  from  dismissing  any  per- 
son from  the  position  of  stewardess  on  the 
basis  of  age  pending  the  resolution  of  this 
problem. 

To  date,  no  action  In  court  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Preldln.  and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  no 
further  extension  of  time  Is  warranted.  Ac- 
cordingly, and  based  on  the  facu  and  argu- 
ments before  me,  I  am  herewith  Issuing  my 
repcn-t  and  recommendations. 

The  three  phases  of  the  Investigation  com- 
bined to  yield  the  following  background  in- 
formation and  basic  facts  relating  to  the 
use  of  age  celUngs  by  the  airlines  for  con- 
tinued employment  of  atewardeaaea : 

i.    BACKCBOmn)    INFOBMA'nON 

(a)  On  the  alrllnea.  the  job  Utles  of 
"stewardess"  and  "hostess"  are  Interchange- 
able; those  of  "flight  service  attendant"  and 
"cabin  attendant"  cover  both  stewards  and 
stewardesses:  those  of  "purser"  and  "senior 
flight  attendant"  cover  both  malea  and  fe- 
males In  a  higher  classification. 

(b)  The  38  U.S.  airline  companle*  cur- 
rently employ  some  16,000  stewardesses,  and 
this  number  Is  expected  to  Increase  during 
the  next  few  years.  There  is  a  high  turn- 
over rate  In  the  stewardess  classification;  the 
average  length  of  service  Is  about  3  years; 
each  year  over  6.000  new  stewardesses  are 
hired  from  an  estimated  100.000  applicants. 
Despite  this  high  turnover  rate,  there  are 
currently  In  active  flight  service  several 
hundred  stewardesses  who  have  been  flying 
between  10  and  30  years  and  whose  ages 
range  between  30  to  over  60  years, 

(c)  Of  the  38  U.S.  airlines,  30  fly  into  the 
State  of  New  York  and  9  of  theae  have 
stewardess  bases  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Stewardesses  based  In  New  York  State  start 
and  end  their  flight  duties  at  airports  within 
the  State  (for  example,  at  John  P.  Kennedy 
International  and  La  Ouardla  airports) . 

(d)  Purstiant  to  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  (PAA).  alrUne  stew- 
ardesses are  required  to  pass,  at  least  an- 
nually, various  examinations  relating  to 
their  continued  ability  to  perform  their 
duties  In  flight  service;  theae  Include  ex- 
aminations for  emergency  evacuation  pro- 
cedurea,  familiarity  with  the  airplanes  In 
service,  and  personal  health. 

t.  AGS  aatiNo  roa  cowtuiuh)  uploticsnt 


stewardess.  A  few  airlines  Introduced  such 
an  age  celling  In  the  1950's — «ettlng  It  at  age 
33  or  35;  others  Introduced  It  aa  recently 
as   1964. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  policy  has 
been  Instituted  unilaterally  by  the  com- 
pany and  not  as  part  of  Its  contract  with 
the  union.  With  but  two  exceptions,  the 
policy  when  Instituted  was  not  made  retro- 
active, those  employed  prior  thereto  being 
permitted  to  continue  flying  until  the  em- 
ployer's mandatory  retirement  age  (generally 
60  or  66). 

The  first  application  of  a  special  maximum 
age  celling  (age  33)  to  produce  discharge  ot 
a  stewardess  occurred  in  1963;  since  then, 
others  have  been  discharged  or  removed 
from  flight  duty  because  they  reached  the 
special  maximum  age  celling  (age  83  or  36) 
for  continued  employment  as  stewardess. 

(b)  The  setting  of  an  age  ceUlng  for  con- 
Unued  employment  as  stewardess  Is  not  a 
general  Industry  practice.  Of  the  38  airlines 
In  the  United  States,  24  do  not  have  this 
policy. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  the  major 
U.S.  International  airline,  does  not  have 
this  policy.  Of  the  group  of  domestic 
airlines  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "Big 
Four" — namely,  American  AlrUnes,  Eastern 
Airlines,  Trans  World  Airlines,  and  United 
Airlines— only  two  (Anaerlcan  AlrUnes  and 
Trans  World  AlrUnes)  had  this  policy  at  the 
time  of  the  Informational  hearing.  (The 
Commission  Is  more  recently  In  receipt  oif 
Information  that  United  Airlines  Is  now  seek- 
ing to  establish  an  age  celling  for  continued 
employment  of  Its  new  stewardesses.) 

In  1963-64,  Airlift  International  and 
Central  Airlines,  both  of  which  had  had  such 
an  age  policy,  discontinued  It. 

Available  Information  on  foreign  airlines 
is  that  on  seven  of  them  the  age  ceiling  gen- 
erally fall  In  the  forties  and  fifties,  up  to  a 
maxlmiun  age  of  67  In  Norway. 

(c)  No  similar  age  celling  for  continued 
employment  for  stewards  exists  of  any  air- 
line. According  to  the  information  on 
hand,  the  job  duties  of  stewards  and  stew- 
ardesses are  the  same, 

BUMMABT 

1.  None  of  the  evidence  on  hand  gives 
warrant  for  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trywide policy  setting  a  special  arbitrary 
chronological  age  for  continued  employment 
of  airline  stewardesses — whether  age  32  or 
36.  or  any  age  below  that  of  the  standard 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  company  em- 
ployees. 

2.  The  evidence  on  hand  does  support  the 
opposite  position;  namely,  that  termination 
as  an  airline  stewardess  prior  to  the  em- 
ployer's standard  mandatory  retirement  age 
should  be  predicated  solely  on  the  individual 
stewardess'  continued  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position  at  the  level  of  perform- 
ance required  by  each  alrliaa  company  for 
its  stewardesses. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  before  me 
as  Investigating  Commissioner,  I  do  not  find 
that,  under  the  New  York  State  law  against 
discrimination,  there  is  support  for  a  claim 
that  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification 
based  on  age  for  continued  employment 
properly  applies  to  the  airline  stewardess  po- 
sition on  an  Industrywide  basis. 

J.    EiDWARD    Con  WAT, 

tnvestigating  Commissioner. 
March  23.  1966. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  On  March  29 , 1 9 1 6, 
the  act  reorganizing  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Convention  and 
establishing  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  enacted  In 
Trenton. 

For  the  past  half-century,  the  New 
Jersey  system  of  agricultural  government 
has  served  the  Garden  State's  farming 
population  through  programs  promoting 
health  of  livestock  and  poultry,  control 
of  harmful  insects,  Increased  yields  of 
farm  products,  modem  marketing,  and 
better  quality  foods,  the  benefits  of  which 
have  been  shared  by  consumers. 

I  feel  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  I>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture merits  recognition  by  our  State  In 
which  farmer  and  city  man  are  close 
neighbors,  enjoying  the  products  of  each 
other's  industry. 

As  proof  of  these  sentiments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  note  that  earlier 
this  month  the  State  department  of 
agriculture  estimated  that  the  realized 
net  Income  per  farm  family  In  the 
Garden  State  had  reached  $6,873,  an  In- 
crease of  24  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  On  a  per-farm  basis.  New  Jersey's 
showing  In  1965  was  a  ranking  of  fifth  In 
the  Nation  In  gross  Income  per  farm  and 
seventh  In  the  Nation  In  net  Income  per 
farm. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
guidance  of  State  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Phillip  Alampl,  continues  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  our  farmers  and  the  quality 
of  the  products  our  State  grows,  thus 
benefiting  not  only  our  farm  population, 
but  the  consimaers  of  the  Nation  as  well 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  those  being 
received  in  Trenton  today  and  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  this  Important  anniversary. 


(a)  The  first  airline  stewardess  was  hired 
In  1936.  Until  the  1960'8,  no  airline  had  set 
an  age  celling  for  continued  employment  aa 


AN  IMPORTANT  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  amsent  that  ttie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McGrath)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Re(X)ro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


INDO-AMERICAN   FOUNDATION 

Mr.    "VIVIAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Redlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Indo-American  Foundation  can 
provide  new  impetus  in  solving  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  people  of 
India  today — adequate  food  for  a  grow- 
ing population. 

The  United  States  demonstrated  Its 
compassion  for  friendly  nations  abroad 
when  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
480  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  broadened  the  scope  of 
this  legislation  to  provide  more  emphasis 
on    economic    development    programs. 


Now  we  have  another  opportunity,  us- 
ing currency  accumulated  from  sales  of 
UJ3.  agricultural  products  to  India  for 
rupees,  to  support  the  establishment  of 
a  blnatlonal  foundation  which  can  make 
a  further  contribution  to  those  same 
goals. 

Our  support  is  particularly  critical  at 
this  time.  We  are  currently  engaged  in 
a  massive  effort  to  alleviate  hunger  in 
India.  But  we  all  know  that  the  United 
States  cannot  produce  enough  food  to 
fill  the  widening  gap  between  food  pro- 
ducti(m  and  population  growth  in  that 
nation.  Therefore,  we  must  use  every 
resource  at  our  command  to  help  India 
meet  its  problems  of  food  and  people. 

This  new  Indo-American  Foundation 
can  make  a  major  contribution.  Oper- 
ating essentially  as  an  Independent  body, 
the  Foimdation  will  be  free  to  make 
grants  for  farmer  education,  agricul- 
tural research,  population  studies,  and 
a  host  of  other  related  educational  and 
scientific  projects.  These  projects,  Initi- 
ated by  a  select  group  of  outstanding 
Indian  and  American  men  and  women 
of  science,  agriculture,  Industry,  and  the 
professions,  can  add  a  new  dimension  to 
current  efforts  to  improve  agricultural 
productivity  in  India.  Let  us  give  our 
strong  support  to  this  new  practical  tool 
for  helping  India  to  Improve  Itself. 


THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF 
THE  TRANSYLVANIA  QUESTION 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Transyl- 
vania forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  Dan- 
ubian  Basin,  a  land  surrounded  every- 
where, except  in  the  northwest — ^by  the 
Carpathian  Moimtains  In  the  east  and 
south  and  the  Bihar-Bihor  Motmtalns  in 
the  west.  Transylvania,  a  coimtry  of 
scenic  beauty  resembling  Switzerland,  Is 
rich  In  mineral  resources.  Including  coal, 
iron,  alloy  metals,  natural  gas,  and  hy- 
droelectric power,  and  Its  economy  Is  well 
suited  to  the  development  of  chemical 
and  steel  Industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Communist  Rumanian  Government 
built  Its  Industrialization  plan  around  the 
Transylvania  resources  as  the  pivot. 

Hungarians  have  lived  in  Transylvania 
at  least  since  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Historical  research  showed  about 
70  percent  of  the  river  and  place  names 
to  be  of  Himgarian  etymological  origin, 
and  only  about  5  percent  of  the  same 
names  have  Rumanian  origin.  In  the 
13th  century,  as  Transylvania  remained 
an  exposed  outpost  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Hungarian  kings  settled  Germans  from 
the  Rhelnland  region,  called  in  Transyl- 
vania. Saxons.  It  Is  about  this  time 
when  Rumanians  started  to  Infiltrate 
through  the  Carpathian  Mountains  from 
south  and  east  as  shepherds,  using  the 
unoccupied  mountain  pastures  with  their 
sheep  flocks.  However,  except  In  two 
countries,  Rumanian  mass  Immigration 
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be«an  only  In  th*  16th  and  !7th  fentitrlM 
when  Romar.tans  from  C  »  Danubtacn 
pinnclpalltie*  of  MolcUvta  uul  Valachia 
fled  Into  Transylvania  m  the  waice  of 
Turkish  ralda.  hM«ssant  civil  wars,  ani 
cruel  taxa^n  by  Uieir  Panarlot  prlncfs 
The  high  altitudes  and  dense  forests  of 
the  Carpathian*  provided  a  secure  refuv  e 
for  them,  and  the  westernised  state  sys- 
tem offered  a  more  hun.ane  at  d  clvlliz«-d 
life 

Tran«ylvanja.  however  failed  to  escape 
the  Tttrki-sh  wars  either  ThouKn  nt-f-r 
a  Turkiah  province  like  tr^e  Danublan 
prlnclp«tttle«  and  central  li  meary 
Turkish  raids  m  th^"  II'M  cr-n'ury  and 
wars  with  the  Habsburps  dpcimated  its 
Hungaiian  population  Uvlni.:  In  the  vai- 
ieys  and  on  the  cpj  ira,  plateau.  The 
mountaineer  Rumaniai  s  herding  their 
sheep  surTered  ocnsld'rably  less  frxim 
maraudln*  soldatesk.a. 

Desfrtte  tho  heavy  blood  losses  the  16Lh 
and  17th  centuries  werp  the  KolJei:  H«e  of 
Transytvanjan  cult  ;:e  and  political 
power  An  independent  principality, 
only  loosely  conriected  with  the  Hun- 
irariaii  KlnK^om  r-oled  by  the  Habsburgs. 
Tranaylymnla  was  ruled  b\-  the  three 
poiltleal  nations  Hunga-iarvs.  Saekler — 
old  Htmifarlan  f:ontler^in--n  and  the 
Oerauin  Saxons  Rumanians  were  in 
the  L3tfa  and  leth  cenuirles  still  m  such 
a  minority  that  when  the  nobility  meule 
the  pact  In  1437  they  were  not  recognized 
as  a  nation. 

One  of  the  f.rst  princes  of  Transyl- 
vania. Stephen  Bathorl,  became  also 
King  of  Poland  for  more  truin  a  decade 
and  under  G*brlel  Be'.hlen  arid  G^mrge 
Rakoczl  I.  1  -ansvlvania  was  intt^rna- 
tlotuiUy  reoor  ilzed  as  a  belil«erent  on 
the  French  side  Ir-.  the  Thirty  years 
War.  Several  hundred  Transylvan^an 
student;!  were  also  studyir;^  vt  Western 
universities  arwl  German  itaiian.  and 
even  French  teacners  at*-  •earhing  at 
Transylvanian  cat  leges 

With  the  reconqaest  t  e- tral  Hun- 
gary by  the  Habsburgs  helped  ov  Hun- 
garians aad  soldiers  frtMR  muiy  Western 
n&Uons  in  a  last  crusade  Tr  iiisy  ivariia 
couM  no  longer  continue  'i-  an  lide- 
pcadent  piinctpalltly  as  it  had  always 
been  regartled  al  home  and  abroad  as  a 
part  ai  the  Hungariar^  Kingdom 

Between  1«81  and  1867.  exc  ot  for 
184^-49.  TraaaylvarUa  wa.i  adimi.yitei-ed 
by  the  HabsburKs  as  a  grand  durhy  be- 
lonclng  to  the  Hungarian  Crown  The 
»o\'emor  was  usually  a  Hungaiian  noble- 
man from  Transyivariia,  t>ut  tii.  re  ex- 
isted a  separate  Tr&ii^ylvautan  cluuuery 
in  Vletuia.  ukuaily  nr:«ded  oy  a  Hun- 
garian chanct'lior  from  Traiusylvania  aad 
staffed  in  the  tuiijoruy  oy  Saxons  froni 
Transylvania  and  Austrums  The  liabft- 
burg  rule  promoced  itie  Saxons  and  even 
the  Rumanians,  but  not  the  Hun^aruui 
majority  wiUch  had  tin  fi»:nc  m  order  to 
coiiLaiue  its  role  ti.  the  i.j>i  (Uid  irte 
local  adounistration 

The  major  acoompttshmetu  of  tne  >>*•- 
nod  was  the  educatior.  if  live  R  imaiu- 
ans  and  the  aubseciiieni  awakei.mg  of 
national  coosciousness  among  tiiem  and 
tbre  Htmgarlaas  and  Saxoru  as  well 

The  Hungarian  princes  of  the  Refor- 
matlon  periad  had  already  craiuiated 
the  Bible  Into  Rumanian  aid  tried  to 
convert  the  Greek  Orthodox  Rumanlana 


to  Protestantism  They  Sailed  to  achieve 
much    success       The   Roman    Catholic 

Church  was  temporarily  mor«  succeiB- 
ful  after  1701  when  the  majority  ol  the 
Orthodox  clerjry  accepted  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  In  excharifre  for  kee|3Aoc 
rheir  own  Greek -Rumaiuat  rltea  In 
thf  OTUor.  of  G.yulafehervar — Aitaa 
Julia — the  Rumanian  clergy  became 
Uniate  and  soon  Its  seminaries,  espcctally 
the  one  at  Balazsfaiva  -Blaj — were  to 
become  the  cradles  of  Rumanian  national 
conscjoTiinfss  It  was  there  that  the 
Id'  a  f  Dar  -P.  .man  origins  of  theTran- 
sylvanlar  Rumanians  was  conceived  on 
the  ba.si.';  )'  Hungarian  Renaissance  his- 
ionar..s  Aho  tried  to  shew  as  many  ties 
between  M  e  lAtlrus  and  the  Hungarian 
Klnc  Mi;thia,s  Huryadl — Oorvlnu*  as 
po'^lble  By  184S  national  conscious- 
ness; wvm  well  d^velooed  among  all  na- 
tionalities in  Ti-Hrtsylvanla  The  Mag- 
y  ir>  H  ^neanans-  -wanted  the  abolition 
of  trie  sefiarate  Habsourg  administration 
of  Transylvania  And  fHvored  a  political 
union  ^th  ffur-'ary  prnrwr  that  would 
have  Km  libea  (t>r  r,?ijt!on  €md  freely 
elected,  rB«p'M..^i")ie  ^'ovemment.  They 
also  wanted  to  aDoii&n  lerCdoai  for  aH 
natlomUttie*  alfke.  The  Oerman  Sax- 
ons favored  W\e  contlnuanoe  of  the 
6tt\tus  quo  that  enabled  ttiem  to  Influ- 
ence Transylvanian  affairs  to  an  extent 
incommenaurate  with  their  number. 

The  RumaniaBe  were  by  now  well  pro- 
vided with  natknmllstic  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop 
Andreas  Saguna  atnl  the  half  Insane, 
cruel  gr«errtlla  leaderB  around  Avram 
lanoa.  When  In  September  IM%.  the 
Vienna  court  decided  to  revoke  the  laws 
of  April  1848,  resulting  In  the  political 
union  wtth  Transylvania  and  the  liberal 
political  reforms.  It  promised  autonomy 
to  the  Transylvanian  Rumanians  In  or- 
der to  gain  their  military  alliance 
afffdnst  Louis  Kosetfth's  Hungarians. 
Subf;equently.  the  southern  Transylvani- 
an Runmnlans  rose  under  lancu  against 
the  Hungarians,  committing  grave  at- 
trodties  and  massacres  among  the  Hun- 
garian population,  only  to  be  chased  by 
Kossuth  8  armies  tnto  the  mountains 
a  few  months  later. 

In  1849,  Just  before  the  comWned  Atis- 
trian-Russian  invaaion  which  ended  the 
Kossuth  regime.  Rumanians  and  Hun- 
garians seemed  to  have  come  to  an  asree- 
saent  on  the  natloaatlty  qiwrttai  but.  of 
oourse.  this  remained  dead  paper  beeauar 
of  the  ooUapBe  9t  Tfo— uth's  Hungary. 

Ouring  the  cfTriny  17  years  Hungar- 
ians and  Rumanlana  aUke  were  sup- 
pressed  by  the  abaohittst  Habsburg 
regime.  Thus  by  iS67.  demite  the  reali- 
zation of  the  political  union  between 
Transylvania  and  Hungary  proper,  the 
Riimanlaiw  were  willing  to  accept  the 
suuatioa.  especially  after  the  passlnc  of 
the  very  liberal  national ity  law  of  the 
H  riirariflr:  Govemmer.i  in  1866. 

.M^j  h  nai?  been  written  abaafcttaepcwt- 

■  r..',  -r.-...  period  of  Transybmnla  tiotti 
Dy  Hungarians  ar.d  Hum^uuans.  Ellmi- 
inating  the  oovioiis  proi<aganda  on  both 
sides  It  most  be  .said,  with  J.  Cabot 
Moore's  The  Kaclai  Conflict  In  Traisyl- 
variia.'  that  the  50  years  were  yean  of 
development,  culture  and  progress. 
Even  indu.  triaiizatlon  wasbesonand  tbe 
cultural  accomplishments  in  literature. 


arcMtecture,  sculpture,  and  theater  were 
Impreasl^w.  PobtleaBy.  however,  espe- 
dalty  the  last  15  years  before  the  First 
World  War,  were  years  of  increasingly 
acute  nationality  conflict.  Rumanian 
deputies  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
fought  fi"v~«»  ail  the  administrative 
and  edaeatiosial  measures  ot  the  Govern- 
ment as  Ma«y  arizing  and  anti-Romaaian 
and  the  Liga  Culturalea  of  Rumanta  sent 
money  and  agitators  Into  Transylvania 
where  the  new  Rumanian  savings  banks 
succeeded  in  buying  up  more  and  more 
land.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  ad- 
ministrative abuses  against  the  Ruma- 
nians on  the  Hungarian  side,  and  both 
sifdes  became  bitter  towaxd  each  other. 
Yet.  It  must  be  said  that  the  expansion  of 
rwibllc  and  parochial  schools  enabled  Ru- 
manians to  educate  their  children  in 
their  mother  tongne — there  were  high 
schools  and  2.800  grade  schools  where 
Rumanian  was  the  language  of  the  in- 
struction in  1914  in  Transylvania. 

The  number  of  Rumanian  Deputies  In 
the  Budapest  Parliament,  though  lower 
than  proportional  representation  would 
have  accorded  it.  was  considerably  higher 
than,  later  on,  the  nimiber  of  Hungarian 
Deputies  in  the  Riunanlan  Parliament 
after  1920  The  Hungarians  scolded  the 
Rumanian  poUtlclans  both  for  their 
preference  to  Vienna — ^A.  Paporiol  in 
1912  was  the  author  of  the  most  detailed 
book  on  how  to  reorganise  the  rabnarchy 
on  ethnic  basis — and  for  their  suspected 
Irredentist  I  motivation  and  connections 
with  the  R^anian  Kingdom.  The  Ru- 
manians, in  turn,  comf>lalned  about 
highhanded  Hungarian  administration. 
and  the  failure  to  receive  autonomy  In 
the  Rumanian  areas. 

The  outcome  of  the  First  World  War 
drastically  changed  the  fate  of  Transyl- 
vania. P^rst,  Rumania,  a  Oerman  ally, 
changed  sides  In  1916  and  attacked  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. In  return  for  such  a 
switch,  the  Allied  Powers  iMt>mlBed  Tran- 
sylvania and  other  parts  of  the  Himgar- 
lan  Kingdom  to  Rtunania.  Yet.  Rimia- 
nla  was  defeated  by  the  Oerman  and 
Austro-Hungarian  armies  and  had  to 
sign  a  peace  treaty  In  May  1918,  at 
Bucharest,  which  restored  the  prevail- 
ing frontiers.  On  November  7,  1918. 
sevvral  days  after  the  armisUce  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary with  the  Anies.  Rumania 
again  declared  war  on  the  nonexlsting 
state,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  Tran- 
sylvania. Resisted  only  by  one  volunteer 
division  of  Szeklers  and  Hangarians, 
RAUXuuxian  advance  remained  still  very 
slow,  and  only  In  March  1919  could  they 
occupy  Transylvania  after  the  Allied 
High  Command  forced  the  Hungarians 
to  withdraw. 

On  December  1,  1918,  the  Rumanians 
of  Transylvania ,  after  some  bitter  debate, 
voted  for  the  incorporation  of  Transyl- 
vania into  the  Rumanian  Kingdom,  a 
step  which  was  not  followed  by  the  Hun- 
garians, and  accepted  by  the  Saxons  only 
after  personal  fruarantees  of  the  Ruma- 
nian leaders  that  the  peace  conference 
already  assigned  Transylvania  to  Ru- 
mania. 

In  Oie  peace  treaty  of  1928.  Ramanla 
was  given  substantially  the  same  area 
as  miMisril  to  her  In  1818.  Minority 
protection  clauses  were  Ineluded  Into 
the  treaty.    They  were  never  kept  fully 
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but  at  least  prevented  an  even  more  In- 
tense persecution  of  the  Himgarians. 
About  150,000  Himgarians  were  forced 
to  leave  and  the  rest  became  second- 
class  citizens. 

Yet  the  Transylvanian  Rumanians 
also  had  a  sorry  lot  as  their  brethren 
from  the  Rumanian  Kingdom  took  over. 
Some  of  the  leaders,  Vajda-Voeveod, 
Maniu,  Goga  were  the  bitterest  critics 
of  the  new  regime  though  certainly  they 
were  not  friendly  toward  the  Hungar- 
ians. Corruption,  political  and  financial, 
flourished  encouraging  extremist  move- 
ments on  the  right — Iron  Guard — and 
aggravating  the  situation  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority,  still  numbering  1.6  mil- 
lion. The  land  reform  hit  the  Hungar- 
ians as  Rumanian  estates  were  usually 
excluded  under  false  pretexts,  the  lan- 
guage requirements  were  made  too  severe 
so  that  civil  servants  of  Himgarlan  de- 
scent, even  in  the  railroad  and  post  of- 
fices, were  always  in  the  danger  of  being 
fired,  as  they  often  were.  Hungarian 
students  were  seldom  allowed  to  pass  the 
Rumanian  university  and  high  school 
exams,  administrative  abuses  were  nu- 
merous, and  schools  were  closed  right 
and  left. 

By  1936  many  a  volume  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  full  with  the  complaints 
and  proceedings  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority in  Transylvania.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  though  Rumania  was  a 
French  ally,  the  League  of  Nations  or- 
dered at  least  partial  relief  in  40  percent 
of  the  cases  of  complaints. 

By  1940  the  situation  changed  inter- 
nationally, Rumania  abandoned  the 
Anglo-French  guarantee  in  the  wake  of 
France's  surrender  to  Hitler's  armies  and 
Hungary  pressed  for  a  revision  of  the 
frontiers.  The  Soviet  Union,  under  the 
secret  protocol  of  the  German -Russian 
Treaty  of  August  23,  1929,  that  led  to  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  well,  demanded 
Bessarabia  back  from  Rumania  in  June 
1940.  Rumania  had  no  choice  but  to 
yield  to  the  Soviet  demand.  Hungary's 
turn  was  next,  but  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiations led  Into  a  dead  end  street.  War 
seemed  to  be  Imminent  between  the  two 
coimtries,  and  Germany  and  Italy  did 
not  want  any  war  while  they  were  con- 
centrating their  actlvlUes  against  Eng- 
land and  stepped  in  at  Rumanian  re- 
quest. The  result  was  the  second  Vienna 
award  of  August  30,  1940. 

The  decision  restored  about  40  percent 
of  Transylvania  to  Hungary,  including 
most  of  the  Hungarian-inhabited  areas 
and  some  Rumanian  areas  as  well,  as 
there  could  not  be  a  clear-cut  ethnic  di- 
vision of  the  province.  Yet  the  solution 
was  not  regarded  by  anyone  as  final. 
The  Germans  used  It  as  a  bait  both  to  the 
Rumanians  whom  they  promised  restora- 
tion of  northern  Transylvania  if  they  act 
as  loyal  allies,  and  to  the  Hungarians 
whom  they  promised  southern  Transyl- 
vania as  well  If  they  follow  the  Fuehrer 
to  "final  victory."  The  British  and  So- 
viet Governments,  In  turn,  promised  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  to  that 
state  which  leaves  the  Axis  Powers  first. 

As  Rimiania  was  the  more  eastern- 
most German  ally,  she  changed  sides 
first  on  August  23, 1945,  and  the  armistice 
provided  for  Rumanian  administration 
of    northern    Transylvania.      Yet,    the 


atrocities  of  the  returning  Rumanian 
armies  and  guerrilla  bands  were  such 
that  the  Red  army  Itself  expelled  the 
Rumanian  administration  from  the  re- 
gion and  established  a  Russian  military 
government.  Only  after  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference, when  upon  Molotov's  presstu-e 
the  Rumanian  king  appointed  a  pro- 
Communist  government,  was  the  region 
returned  to  Rumanian  administration,  a 
decision  confirmed  by  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1947.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  State  Department  was  in 
favor  of  returning  some  of  northern 
Transylvania  to  Hungary  in  1946  and  it 
was  only  the  Soviet  veto  at  Paris  which 
prevented  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  such  a  frontier  revision.  The  reason 
for  the  Soviet  veto  was  that  Rumania  was 
already  in  the  Soviet  orbit,  while  Hun- 
gary was  still  holding  out,  to  be  absorbed 
later. 

At  this  time  started  the  severe  persecu- 
tion of  the  Hungarians  in  Transylvania. 
First,  thousands  of  Hungarians  have  been 
arrested,  mostly  former  soldiers,  politi- 
cians and  government  employees,  with 
the  pretext  that  they  have  supported  the 
Germans  during  the  war.  Most  of  them 
have  been  sent  to  forced  labor  camps 
without  any  previous  investigation, 
mostly  to  camps  located  In  the  marshy 
regions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Danube ; 
others  have  been  sentenced  by  the  peo- 
ple's courts  to  5  to  20  years  of  Imprison- 
ment and  some  of  the  victims  have  been 
mercilessly  executed. 

The  land  reform,  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  after  the  First  World  War  in  the 
early  twenties  has  been  reassumed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  Hungarian 
properties  have  been  completely  confis- 
cated, and  some  of  the  properties  have 
been  reduced  to  a  maximum  100  acres. 

During  the  spring  of  1949,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  all  the  landowners  have  been 
detained  and  deported  with  all  their 
family  members  to  designated  cities. 
This  regulation  involved  all  landowners, 
without  any  difference  if  they  still  owned 
some  land  or  not,  and  included  the 
Rumanian  landowners  as  well.  Thus, 
this  entire  class  lost  all  its  property, 
forced  to  leave  behind  all  their  belong- 
ings and  allowed  to  take  along  only  the 
amount  of  10  to  20  kilograms  of  their 
personal  belongings.  In  the  cities  they 
had  to  move  to  designated  dwellings, 
which  consisted  for  a  family  of  one  room 
in  the  worst  tenements,  basement,  or  very 
often  in  an  empty  stable.  The  interned 
people  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city 
and  had  to  report  regularly  to  the  police 
department.  This  regulation  has  only 
been  Ufted  in  1963. 

The  Hungarian  schools  have  been 
closed  down  gradually  by  reducing  first 
the  classes  given  in  Hungarian  and  then 
the  nimiber  of  Hungarian  schools  them- 
selves. The  University  of  Kolozsv^r — 
CluJ — has  been  first  permitted  to  fimc- 
tlon,  but  the  buildings  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  Rumanian  University  and  the 
Hungarian  University  had  to  move  to  a 
former  high  school  building  and  to  other 
buildings.  The  medical  department  of 
the  university  has  been  transferred  to 
Marosvis&rhely — Turgu  Mures.  Later 
both  universities — Rumanian  and  Him- 
garlan— have  been  merged  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  parallel  classes,  and  soon  the 


number  of  Hungarian  classes  and  their 
teachers  have  l)een  gradually  replaced 
by  Rumanian  classes  and  teachers,  so 
that  by  now  only  Hungarian  language 
and  Hungarian  literature  Is  taught  In 
Hungarian. 

The  Communist  system  Is  always  op- 
posing the  religious  life  and  this  was  a 
good  excuse  to  oppress  the  Hungarian 
churches  in  Rumania.  The  Hungarian 
clergymen  have  been  arrested  In  great 
number,  accused  of  being  enemies  of  the 
system.  Among  the  first  ones  was 
Aron  M&rton,  Catholic  bishop  of  Gyula- 
feh^rvir — Alba  Julia — who  was  regarded 
by  all  Transylvanian  Catholics  as  their 
leader  and  who  was  also  greatly  admired 
by  the  Transylvanian  Protestants.  Aron 
M&rton  was  Imprisoned  for  many  years 
since  a  few  years  he  hves  In  Gyula- 
feh^rv4r — Alba  Julia — under  modified 
house  arrest.  The  youth  are  educated  in 
an  antlreliglous  manner  by  the  schools. 
The  state  employees — in  the  Communist 
regime  everj-body  is  employed  by  the 
state.  Indifferently,  If  they  are  workmen 
or  white  collar  workers — are  forced  by 
their  supei-visors  to  avoid  church  serv- 
ices, thus  the  churches  are  only  visited 
by  elderly  people. 

By  the  nationalization  of  the  stores 
and  Industries,  these  have  also  been 
taken  away  from  their  Hungarian  own- 
ers. The  same  happened  with  the  land 
owned  by  the  Hungarian  peasant  who 
had  to  Join  the  collective  farms.  Thus 
every  property  In  Transylvania  came 
under  Rumanian  Communist  leadership 
and  jurisdiction. 

All  this  happened  before  1956.  The 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  was  only 
an  excellent  excuse  for  the  Rumanian 
Communist  government  to  continue  with 
even  greater  energy  and  without  any  re- 
strictions or  repression  of  the  Hungarians 
in  Transylvania,  thus  hoping  to  force 
them  into  complete  assimilation. 

The  procedures  and  measures  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  since  1956  may 
be  subdivided  into  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

Forced  transfer  of  the  Intellectual 
and  professional  elite  among  the  Hun- 
garian minority; 

Abolition  of  the  Hungarian  schools 
and  severe  abridgment  of  any  Hungarian 
language  instruction  In  educational 
institutions; 

Rimianization  of  the  of  the  cities  and 
Hungarian  areas  by  the  use  of  admin- 
istrative power; 

Continuous  erosion  of  surviving  local 
administrations;  and 

Economic  discrimination  against 
members  of  the  Hungarian  minority. 

In  addition,  the  Government  also  vio- 
lates basic  human  rights  of  all  its  citi- 
zens but  particularly  those  of  Trans>'l- 
vanian  Hungarians  in  regard  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly ;  freedom  of  polit- 
ical association;  freedom  of  worsiilp; 
freedom  of  choice  of  employment  and 
domicile. 
roKcxs  TaAKsrsK  or  ths  intxllkctual  and 

PmorBBSIONAL      II.ITK      AMONO      TKS       HUN- 

CAEIAN  MrNoarrr 

University  graduates  in  most  profes- 
sions have  to  sign  a  previous  contract  In 
the  Oovernment  to  work  the  first  3  years 
after  graduation  at  a  place  assigned  by 
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the  Oovernment.  We  iuiow  of  hundreoLs 
of  indivlcluAily  documented  caae»  when 
university  gr»<lu»i«B  m  it\e  medical,  en- 
gineering, law,  and  teaching;  professkHix 
wer?  brought  to  work  m  aresLs  outside  at 
Tranaylvania  or  Into  those  rural  arra.s 
which  are  ovej-wheiinuigiy  Rumanian. 

By  accBptinx  such  po&iuons  they  lose 
their  bouslnc  license  u\  the  city  of  their 
origin  and  may  return  to  it  only  with 
the  permjBion  of  the  State  authorities  In 
their  profession  and  m  the  city  depart- 
ment of  housing  Furthermore,  better 
grade  Jobo  for  Trar«ylvaimai.s  are  ad- 
vertised by  State  empioyment  offices  only 
for  areas  outaMle  of  Transylvania 

By  asBlcnment.  deprivation  of  *.he  rif^nt 
of  domiciie,  and  forced  transfer,?  within 
state  enterprtaes.  the  Rumanian  Oov- 
emmect  already  succeedt-d  in  detaching 
aeyeral  tbouaand  of  the  ev'-r  decri^asing 
numlier  of  Hungarian  professionals  and 
inteiiectuals  from  the  Hungarian  com- 
iaunlty  In  Transylvania  That  thu  is 
not  due  to  arbitrary  action  of  low  grade 
ofBclala  1*  shown  by  ihp  tact  u.at  in  t.he 
categortem  of  technicians.  sJtliiPd  workers. 
and  lower  grade  clYii  servanu.  there  u 
an  abundance  of  vacancie*  listed  In  the 
state  employment  offices  of  Muntenia. 
Moklavla.  and  I>j6rudja.  whue  nor.e  of 
these  iob»  are  advertis^'d  in  t.'ie  stale  em- 
ployraemt  office  of  tfie  Murf^s-Ma.<yar 
aatonomous  province  or  of  Transviva- 
nian  cltiee  with  HuD«a:  .an  majoriiy 

4.BOI.mOH     0»     -mK     HUr*OARI*J«     •CHOOLa     AJTB 

asms     AnUDCWEHT     or     ast     hid^n^abian 

LJkMOrAGK        INSTRUCTION       IK       BDUCATIONAl. 
IMSTTTUTHjNS 

Between  1957  and  1963  si.i  Uie  1.700 
Hungarian  ach.xiis  .n  rraii-syivania  were 
either  atooliahed  or  merged  *i;h  Ruma- 
nian tnaututlons  of  tne  same  educaiionai 
level.  While  no  exact  statiatic^  are  avail- 
able, spot  aurvey.s  based  ujx)n  depofutions 
by  persorw  recently  r^i  unun*;  irom  Tran- 
sylvania alw>w  that  in  mu»;  areas  the 
UungBiian  language  ^>ecUon.s  in  schooto 
Are  gradually  abolisried  Out&ide  of  the 
Hungarian  vUlai-'e.s  ::;  it\e  M:.rfs-Ma«- 
yar  Autonomous  Pr<>vinc<.-  tkiKi  coxne  dis- 
tricts close  io  Uv<  HungaiiAXi-iUimanlan 
border  Hungarian  sectirons.  furiw'Fi^'r  on 
Junior  huh  and  high  school  level,  are 
disappearing  fast,  far  eJtample.  In  Lh£ 
nine  higii  3ch.).j;s  of  fhe  cities  of  Satu 
Mare— Szatmarnfmell — Carol  —  Nagy- 
JtAroiy — and  Baia  Mare— Nagyb&nya — 
only  three  Hungarian  secti::irLS  survive 
and  Ihey  are  also  restricted  to  upper 
classmen  only.  At  CluJ — Kolozsvir— 
se'veral  Hungarian  sections  were  abol- 
ished In  every  class  In  SeptembcT  1995 
to  two  of  the  Tnergwl  Rumanian -Hun- 
garian high  schools  and  thf  only  Teach- 
ers' Oollere  reserved  to  Transy'.vania.r. 
Hungarians  till  19*4  now  has  40  percent 
Rumanian  studm:  body  Even  tn  Hun- 
trarian  sectJons  2  hoars  of  Rumanian  lan- 
«rua»e  and  Hteraiare  is  taught  every  day 
and  fraduates  of  the?»e  ^ectior.s  havr  r^n- 
slderaWe  dWIculty  entering  Rumanian 
universities  and  t^rhnlcal  eolleges 
Measures  recalling  the  »-orst  exct-ases  otf 
the  inberwar  prrt<->d  re^rHrding  anlv'TTiUy 
admissions  have  been  'akm  h>'  the  Ru- 
tnanlsri  Ministry  of  Kdwat  ;on  and  Cuius 
In  th«  scmmer  of  1095  when  a  laree  per- 
centage. In  some  dtstrfets.  over  50  percent 


of  the  graduates  of  the  Hungarian 
guage  high  school  s^-uon  were  failed  kr 
tne  graduation  ccxnnuasioner.s  sent  frm 
Bucharest  to   Fransylvanlan  cities. 

KCMANTXATU:^  V    OT    TH I    r  TTCCS    AS'D    HITMCAXlAJf 

Aj»Aa  BT  rm  U8X  en-  Anxmi.miATrvK  fowsb 

Tli?  prevailing  snortai;?  of  homliig,  m 
direct  conse<iuence  of  the  eritftaal 
neglect  by  the  CHivemment  of  the  needa 
of  the  rjopulatlon.  is  now  used  by  the 
RumaniRn  Onvernment  as  a  lerer  for 
RumanizinH  the  cities  of  Transylvania 
and  to  seitle  Rumanians  In  the  tnidat  of 
Hungarian  areas  in  the  Mures-Magyar 
aiiT/inomou.?  province 

Witnesses  testify  that  the  ntBBber  of 
nfw  po't'ers  In  the  South  TransylTfmlan 
rity  of  Bra*ov — Brasso — amounts  to 
mnre  ihap  35.000  m  the  last  6  y«are  only. 
The  population  of  CluJ — Kolossvir — ex- 
panded from  105,000  in  1948  to  an  esti- 
mated! 170.000  to  180,000  by  1965  and  as 
a  result  the  share  of  Transylvanlan 
Hungarians  fell  from  76  to  47  percent. 
Bala  Mare — NagyMxtT* — which  accord- 
ing to  1947  Rumanian  census  still  had  a 
55 -percent  Hungarian  population  has 
now  a  solid  Rumanftin  majority,  and 
even  the  capital  of  the  Mures-Magyar 
Autonomoiis  Province  Turgii- Mures — 
Maroarvto&rhely — is  becoming  a  mixed 
dty,  tfaouyfa  fonneily  It  was  over- 
whelmingly Hungarian. 

Tlie  admlnlstrattvE  procedure  for  en- 
cotrraRing  the  settlement  of  Hungarians 
and  closing  the  city  to  new  Hungarian 
settlers  Is  by  the  allotment  of  settlement 
licenses.  The  housing  commissioners  in 
the  cities  are  ruled  by  Comnrunlst  Ru- 
manian ofBclals  following  the  party  line 
in  the  selection  of  new  settlers  for  the 
city.  A  Transylvanian  Hungarian  often 
has  difficulty  of  receiving  such  a  license 
even  If  he  has  a  job  waiting  for  him  in 
the  25  Transylvanian  cities  which  were 
classified  as  housing  shortage  areas  in 
the  province.  At  the  same  time  the  state 
18  promoting  the  building  of  low  quality, 
but  modern,  apartment  houses  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  cities.  In  which  f!at«  are 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  party  reliability 
Bind  nationality. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  refutable  charge 
of  discrimination,  some  Hungarian  fsm- 
iftes  witn  imjv^cable  class  baclcgiound 
and  party  connections  are  also  housed 
in  these  apartment  projects  but  accord- 
ing to  the  cieposltioa"<  of  most  visitors 
and  reaettlers  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
t.enant.'i  are  K,imanlans  with  good  politi- 
cal cndre*:  If  a  person  moves  from  the 
city  to  another  area  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  or  the  purpose  of  job 
transfer  he  loses  his  settlement  license 
within  a  short  period  of  thne  and  has 
trfmendon.'  ri.fBculties  tn  ever  receiving 
it  bade  A  blatant  example  is  a  Mgb 
-Vhooi  professor  mho  wa;-;  ttorn  and  raised 
in  C!u^ — KoloK.'ivar  and  «ho  accepted  a 
teaching  posllion  .38  miles  weat  of  the 
city  at  Huedin  '  Banffyhunyad  '  and  even 
upon  his  transfer  to  a  high  school  In 
CluJ — KoloHBTto — has  been  unable  to  se- 
cure a  settlflBBBfik  Ueense  there  and  Is 
commuting  every  mnn.ing  38  miles  on 
the  not  so  reliable  R-manlan  railroad 
?Tystern  to  the  citv  whl'r  in  his  rooms  at 
Ills  parenu?'  housf  a  iv.imanian  famOy  to 
living  at  the  present. 


eowrxwoa  aaoaiow  of  •obvivlmo  hvm- 

<U»I«W    LOCAL    AOMUaaTBATlOMa 

Befofv  lAftS  certain  local  autonomy 
was  permitted  to  Transylvanian  Hongar- 
iam  If  tbey  supported  the  party  line. 
Thus  waemttn  of  the  OooMaunist  Party 
who  were  of  Hwngarlmn  oriBtn  were  al- 
lowed to  exercise  considerable  admlnis- 
tiwtlve  power  In  Hungarian  areas  of 
Transylvania  throoich  the  participation 
in  the  Workers  Federation. 

After  1952  the  constitutional  situation 
of  the  Hungarian  minority  was  changed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Magyar  Au- 
tonomous Province  with  an  80  percent 
Hungarian  population.  Here  adminis- 
tration was  to  be  bQlngual  and  Hun- 
garian cultural  institutions  were  to  be 
allowed  to  develop  freely.  No  ateaUar 
provisions  were  made  for  the  Hungarian 
areas  along  the  Hungarian  Rumanian 
frontier  or  for  Transylvanian  cities  with 
a  Hungarian  majority.  As  the  autono- 
mous Province  comprised  little  over  30 
percent  of  the  Transylvanian  Hungari- 
ans the  differentiation  of  the  rights  of 
those  living  In  the  Province  and  outside 
of  tt  was  already  an  abridgment  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority  as  a  whole. 

However,  even  the  limited  self -admin- 
istration of  the  Magyar  Autonomous 
Province  has  been  severely  eroded  since 
1956.  First,  a  parliamentary  decree  of 
December  1960  changed  the  name  and 
territory  of  the  autonomous  Province. 
The  new  Province  named  Mures-Magyar 
Autonomous  Province  now  comprises 
several  districts  east  of  CluJ — Koloss- 
T4r — with  overwhelmingly  Rumanian 
population  while  the  purely  Hungarian 
districts  of  Trel  Scaune — H&romsa6k — 
were  aUached  to  the  mostly  Rumanian 
Province  of  Brasov — ^Brass6. 

Thereby,  the  Hungarian  population  of 
the  Province  was  reduced  from  80  to  63 
percent  and  changes  In  administrative 
personnel  followed.  Today  the  provin- 
cial First  Party  Secretary,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  most  of 
the  police  isersonnel  are  of  Rumanian 
origin  and  only  ttielr  Degptitles  are 
Transylvanian  Hungarians.  This  situ- 
ation persists  down  to  sectional  and  dis- 
trict levels  of  party  and  government,  that 
is,  even  the  President  of  the  Health  Coun- 
cil of  the  Province  Is  a  Ramanlan  from 
Cluj.  Several  witnesses  testified  that 
even  in  a  purely  Hungarian  town  like 
Odorhel — Si^kelyudvarbely — ^police  re- 
fuse to  talk  Hungarian  and  all  forms 
have  to  be  fined  out  and  signed  In  Ru- 
manian. 

The  cultural  and  educational  life  of 
the  autonomous  Province  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly Rumanteed.  There  are  hard- 
ly any  villages  left — not  to  speak  of 
towns — where  the  name  of  the  locality 
or  street  is  printed  In  Hungarian  even 
below  the  Rumanian  sign.  The  per- 
formances at  the  Hungarian  theater  of 
Turgu  Mures — Marosv4s4rhely — are  In 
Rumanian  four  times  a  week  and  at- 
tendance of  these  perf  ormfiiKx>s  by  Hun- 
garian state  emplOToes  is  of t£n  enforced 
by  the  Cotmminiat  Par^.  Caeept  at  the 
vtUage  oannclla.  no  auUiwlUes  conduct 
tmrthinss  In  IHwuLMlaa.  sni  Rumanian 
state  aecmlty  foroce  are  settled  In  •!- 
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most  every  town  and  village  to  control 
the  Hungarian  population. 

ECONOMIC     DISCaUCtNATTOM     AGAINST     IfEMBBS 
or     THK     HUNCAalAN     kUNORITT 

There  Is  economic  discrimination 
against  members  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority. Discrimination  in  promotion, 
vocational  training,  seniority,  housing, 
wages  by  Rumanian  party  and  state  au- 
thorities against  Transylvanian  Himgar- 
ians  can  be  documented  in  innumerable 
cases.  As  regard  to  vocational  training 
a  spot  survey  of  the  names  of  students 
graduating  from  vocational  institutions 
in  the  summer  of  1965  in  major  cities  of 
Transylvania — Cluj,  Kolozsvar;  Turgu 
Mures,  Marosvasarhely ;  Odorhei,  Sze- 
kelyudvarhely ;  Brasov,  Brasso;  Oradea. 
Nagyvarad;  and  Alba  Julia,  Gyulaferer- 
var — clearly  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  Hungarian-named  students  was  far 
below  their  ethnic  percentage  in  these 
cities.  Not  only  in  vocational  education, 
but  in  the  lower  echelons  of  technical 
engineering  work  as  well,  Transylvanian 
Hungarians  aie  discriminated  against 
unless  they  are  ready  to  move  outside  of 
Transylvania.  In  civil  service  they  are 
again  scattered  Into  Rumanian  areas  and 
kept  In  the  lower  and  medium  grades. 
Even  in  the  Magyar  Autonomous  Prov- 
ince the  highest  town  officials  are  Ru- 
manians. Among  teachei^  they  are  often 
passed  over  in  promotion  and  the 
yoimger  generation  usually  sent  to  vil- 
lages outside  of  the  Hungarian  areas  of 
Transylvania. 

David  Binder,  writing  In  the  New  York 
Times,  February  5,  1966,  relates  the  be- 
lated promotion  of  some  Transylvanian 
Hungarian  professors  at  the  University 
of  Cluj  clearly  implying  that  none  were 
promoted  since  the  merging  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1959.  Depositions  under  oath 
were  made  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
not  even  the  wages  voted  by  trade  unions 
In  state  enterprises  are  paid  in  full  to 
Hungarian  workers  and  technicians. 
The  only  way  the  Transylvanian  Hun- 
garian may  look  forward  to  a  successful 
career  in  any  field  is  to  Rumanize  his 
name,  cease  speaking  Hungarian,  send 
his  children  to  the  Rumanian  sections  of 
the  schools  and,  if  of  the  right  social 
background,  join  the  Rumanian  Com- 
munist Party. 

Economic  discrimination  is  also  used 
in  order  to  break  the  ties  of  the  popula- 
tion with  the  Hungarian  language 
churches,  especially  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Calvinists  congregations.  No  state 
employee  who  has  a  position  higher  than 
that  of  a  semiskilled  worker  can  afford 
to  send  his  children  to  religious  instruc- 
tion or  regularly  attend  services.  There 
were  instances  where  tlie  threat  of  im- 
mediate dismissal  was  used  against 
Transylvanian  Hungarians  just  because 
they  let  the  parents  be  buried  by  a  priest. 
For  teachers,  journalists,  and  lawyers 
any  suspicion  of  believing  in  any  of  the 
Christian  religions  is  reason  for  im- 
mediate firing  by  their  professional  as- 
sociation, association  which  is  in  ttirn 
domiciled  and  dominated  by  party  offi- 
cials. Under  these  circumstances  the 
freedom  to  hold  religious  services  by  the 
various  churches  becomes  a  complete 
farce. 


OENBUL   VIOLATION    OF    BXTNGAKIAN    HUMAN 
UCBTS 

In  addition  to  the  discriminatory  meas- 
ures directed  against  Translyvanlan 
Hungarians  the  Bucharest  Oovernment 
maintains  a  systtoi  of  abridgment  of 
political  and  human  rights  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole. 

First,  freedom  of  speech  does  not  exist. 
The  fear  of  the  people  of  the  secret 
police — Siguranza — is  more  widespread 
than  anywhere  in  Eastern  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  Bulgaria  and  Albania. 
Any  criticism  of  the  regime  if  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  state  results  in 
loss  of  employment  and  because  of  the 
centralized  personal  files  system  in  the 
country,  the  individual  can  no  longer 
find  a  job  in  his  profession  but  will  have 
to  work  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  laborer. 
And  this  is  still  the  better  of  the  alter- 
natives; the  other  alternative  being 
arrest  and  conviction  for  antistate 
activity.  Despite  the  1964  amnesty 
which  undoubtedly  freed  many  unjustly 
convicted  persons,  these  practices  of 
economic  ruination  and  or  arrest  toward 
discontented  persons  still  persist. 

The  lack  of  freedom  of  assembly  is 
proven  by  the  rules  that  only  one  political 
party  can  exist  and  by  the  institutional 
and  personal  control  of  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Party  over  aU  professional, 
social,  and  economic  associations  still  in 
existence  in  Rumania. 

There  is  only  a  severely  abridged  right 
of  worship.  The  churches  are  open  and 
services  are  regularly  held  but  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  in  religion  is  practically 
nonexistent.  Even  the  relatively  less 
persecuted  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church 
has  no  freedom  of  religious  Instruction  of 
the  youth  at  all.  There  is  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  selection  of  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  by  the  Rumanian  state.  At 
the  recent  election  of  Hungarian  Calvin- 
1st  Bishop  of  Cluj — Kolozsvar — the  pres- 
ent Incumbent  originally  received  only 
1  vote  out  of  approximately  100  votes 
and  was  elected  only  because  state  au- 
thorities indicated  that  they  would  not 
accept  any  of  the  other  3  candidates. 
State  interference  with  the  appointment 
of  Orthodox  dignitaries  is  almost  an  open 
secret.  Four  of  the  five  Roman  Catholic 
sees  remain  vacant  and  the  only  surviv- 
ing Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Aron  M&r- 
ton,  of  Alba  Julia,  Gyulafeh^rv&r,  is  still 
restricted  in  his  movements  and  has  not 
been  permitted  to  attend  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  recent  Vatican  Coimcil. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER  REPORTS 
PROM  OUR  NEWEST  POLARIS 
SUBMARINE  THE  U.S.S.  "JAMES 
K.  POLK" 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoBD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  letter  and  a 
most  interesting  report  from  Vice  Adm. 


H.  G.  Rickover  sent  Incident  to  the  first 
sea  trials  of  our  35th  Polaris  submarine, 
the  U.S.S.  James  K.  Polk.  In  Tennessee 
we  are  especially  proud  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Navy  Department  decided 
to  commemorate  the  memory  of  one  of 
our  most  illustrious  sons  by  naming  this 
most  important  submarine  for  him.  We 
are  also  extremely  proud  of  the  great 
contribution  Adniiral  Rickover  has  and 
is  making  to  this  Nation.  Certainly  no 
naval  officer  in  the  past  100  years  has 
made  such  a  large  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  received  from  Admiral 
Rickover  is  still  another  manifestation 
of  his  great  energy,  intellect,  skill,  and 
devotion  to  country.  So  that  others  may 
have  access  to  this  most  Interesting  re- 
port, his  letter  follows: 

On  Boars  IJ.S.S.   "James  K.  Polk," 

March  14.  1966. 
Hon.  William  R.  Anderson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatwes. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  We  have  just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our  SStti 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  n.S.S. 
James  K.  Polk  was  built  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.. 
Groton,  Conn.  We  also  have  in  operation 
22  attack-type  nuclear  submarines,  making 
a  total  of  57.  ^ 

This  ship  Is  named  for  James  K.  Polk 
(1795-1849),  ablest  President  between  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  few  who  rose 
from  log  c&bln  to  White  House.  Bom  in 
North  Carolina,  the  eldest  of  10  children  of 
8  plain  farmer,  Polk  grew  to  manhood  in 
Duck  River,  Tenn.,  a  rude  frontier  settlement 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  His  ancestors 
were  Scottish  Covenanters  who  migrated  to 
Ireland  early  In  the  17th  century  and  to 
America  a  hundred  years  later,  settling  first 
In  Maryland  and  later  moving  westward  in 
search  of  a  freer  and  better  life.  The  future 
President's  family  found  tn  Tennessee  the 
hoped-for  land  of  promise  where  unremitting 
toll  was  all  that  was  needed  to  attain  pros- 
perity and  an  honored  place  In  the  com- 
munity. Young  Polk  worked  long  hours  on 
the  farm  and,  since  there  were  no  schools, 
was  taught  the  three  R's  by  his  parents.  He 
was  good  at  mathematics  and  liked  to  read. 
When  he  reached  17,  his  fatiier  was  able  to 
grant  him  his  wish  for  an  education  leading 
to  a  professional  career. 

Though  never  in  robust  health.  Polk  was 
all  his  life  a  prodigious  worker.  He  accom- 
plished much  because  he  had  enormous  drive 
and  great  talent  for  systematic  and  sustained 
mental  labor.  It  took  him  but  3  years  of 
formal  Instruction  to  make  up  his  educa- 
tional deficiencies.  At  20,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  with 
sophomore  standing,  graduating  with  first 
honors  in  mathematics  and  classics.  He  read 
law  and,  before  he  was  26,  had  become  one  of 
the  leading  practitioners  In  Columbia.  Tenn,, 
as  well  as  a  promising  candidate  for  public 
office. 

After  one  term  In  the  State  legislature,  he 
entered  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
where  be  served  from  1825  to  1839.  the  last 
4  years  as  Speaker  and  leader  of  the  Jack- 
Bonlan  forces.  Polk  would  have  preferred  to 
remain  In  Congress  but  was  drafted  by  his 
party  to  run  for  Governor  of  Tennessee,  to 
save  the  State  for  the  party.  Elected  in  1839, 
he  lost  In  1841  and  1843 — the  only  setbacks 
In  an  otherwise  uniformly  successful  career. 
In  those  days,  rival  candidates  used  to  travel 
the  country  together,  putting  up  at  the  'ame 
inns,  often  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  taking 
turns  addressing  the  same  meetings  to  which 
voters  flocked  from  distant  parts,  as  much 
for  «#tertalnment  as  for  political  discussion. 
Polk  ran  on  his  record  as  Governor.     He  ha4 
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given  his  Htji*-  ^•^  "xceUent  a<lniliilBtratJon, 
rescued  :t  fr  .n:  : .^'a.r  b€UlJLruptcy.  a&d  Inltl- 
alecl  slgnificAiir  .-H:orm«.  Hl«  rlv»l,  seml- 
:.-.«rai«  bui  s.nrpwd  never  diacusMd  lasuM 
but  look  pair.s  '.  imuBe  the  au<ll«nc«.  Ha 
won  !t  »eenns  cblefly  becauM  he  wa«  the 
better  storyt«Uer 

Poik  wag  being  ronaldered  for  Vice  Preel- 
dent  when  the  Texas  and  Oregon  Issues  burst 
upon  the  country  causing  a  deadlock  that 
could  be  broken  only  by  nominating  PoUc 
aa  a  cocn  promise  candidate  for  President. 
The  1344  e;ecUon  was  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  the  Nation  had  ever  experienced. 
The  Issues  between  Democrats  and  Whigs 
were  sharply  drawn,  feelings  ran  high,  the 
country  was  almost  evenly  divided.  Odd  as 
It  seenr.s  t. /day  the  candidates  for  the  Presl- 
denrv  ai  1  it  campaign  actively  since  It  was 
then  cjr.-3;dered  unseemly  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  seeking  this  high  office.  Polk 
won  with  170  electoral  votes  to  105  for  Clay. 
Though  at  49  he  was  the  youngest  Presi- 
dent, be  was  coounltted  to  a  more  ambitious, 
mor*  precisely  stated  adnalnistratlon  pro- 
gram than  any  of  his  predecessors.  All  of 
it  was  carried  out  in  the  single  term  to  which 
he  had  limited  himself  voluntarily  when  ac- 
cepting the  nonUnatlon  of  his  party. 

In  the  domestic  field.  Polk's  achievements 
proved  ephemeral,  but  his  views,  consis- 
tently Jacksonian.  still  have  historic  Inter- 
est. He  was  a  strict  constitutionalist 
because  he  was  certain  this  alone  could  pre- 
serve the  Union.  He  opposed  the  protective 
tarur  because  he  deemed  it  "unjust  to  tax 
the  labor  of  one  class  of  society  to  support 
and  fatten  another.  "  He  feared  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Internal  Improvements  would 
destroy  State  sovereignty.  It  was  better  to 
live  as  free  men  In  a  trackless  wilderness 
than  ride  as  vassals  down  a  broad  highway. 
He  wanted  Federal  funds  kept  separate  from 
the  private  banking  system  to  prevent  their 
being  used  for  credit  expansion  and  cheap 
money  The  Federal  Oovertunent,  he 
thought,  should  be  brought  back  to  "what 
It  was  lr.*»>nded  to  be.  a  plain  economical 
Ooverf. :r.e:.t  "  In  the  foreign  fleld.  Polk's 
succwii  1  ui  b'^'h  spectacular  and  of  endur- 
ing .n;;j  ir-,1-  ■■  to  the  Nation.  An  ardent 
expa:,.-^..  :.  .s'  Mi  was  naturt.l  given  his  pio- 
neer t,A.  K,tr  lund.  Polk  add>!d  more  territory 
to  •:i''  Lr.ted  States  tbiin  any  previous 
President    except    Jefferson. 

H«  settled  the  40-y4ar-old  Northwest 
■>  '.nda-'v  dispute  by  8kllif>U  diplomacy  and 
n..;innlrublp   nerve  In   face  of  a  possible  two- 

-in-  A  Af  -iduclng  Britain  to  relinquish  her 
.  nifst^i;!,:  ;.»  demand  for  a  boundary  along 
:..e  Ci.uj.  );,H  F-!iver.  Which  would  have  coat 

..^  .  r.<>  ^'<>.«     :  Washington.  In  exchange  for 

.r/ii.-.clij.-iment  of  our  claim  to  what  Is  now 
Br.-.s..  Columbia.    On  the  basis  of  discovery 

•.:..i  ^t  ■  tlement.  this  was  the  most  we  could 
;  ..sti.'i.ibly  ask  or.  for  that  matter,  reallstl- 
,  .i;:y  h  jpe  to  obtain  without  resorting  to 
war.  Our  Southwest  boundary  was  moved 
to  Its  present  location  as  a  result  of  Polk's 
able  maxiagement  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  ensuing  peace  negotiations.  Mexico  was 
generously  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  though  not  of  Texas 
which  had  been  lost  10  years  earlier  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  Mexico  herself  had 
been  lost  to  Spain — by  a  successful  indige- 
nous revolt.  We  paid  Mexico  considerably 
more  per  acre  than  Napoleon  had  charged 
us  Tor  the  l/ouislana  Purchase  In  1803.  When 
Polk  left  office,  the  United  States  stretched 
from  "sea  to  shining  s«a." 

Poik  stood  out  among  leading  figures  of 
h..s  day  Ln  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  the 
ni.Monal  Interest,  iminfluenced  by  personal 
or  pirochlal  considerations,  yet  most  19th 
century  hlstor'.a.".!!  accused  him  of  precipitat- 
ing the  Mexican  A.T-erlcan  War  in  the  Inter- 
est of  sla-ery  expansion.  This  verdict  baa 
since  bee  a  rever«ied  In  consequence  of  the 
publication   eai:>-    m   this  century   ol  rele- 


vant official  documents  from  the  archives  of 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  Great  Britain,  which 
made  It  possible  to  see  the  Issue  nxore  ac- 
curately. When  Polk  took  office,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  Having  warned  us  she  wotUd  consider 
this  "equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war." 
Mexico  promptly  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Both  Bides  moved  troops  to  the  Mlexl- 
can-Texan  border.  Unfortunately,  the  two 
countries  disagreed  as  to  whether  the  Rio 
Grande  or  the  Nueces  constituted  the 
boundary.  It  was  In  the  disputed  territory 
between  these  rivers  that  hostilities  broke 
out  spontaneously  and  a  war  that  neither 
country  really  wanted  began. 

That  Folk  was  able  to  execute  his  entire 
domestic  and  foreign  program  Is  the  more 
remarkable  In  that  he  was  neither  a  charis- 
matic leader  identified  with  some  great 
popular  movement,  nor  a  politician  adept  at 
manipulating  people  and  events.  How  he 
was  able  to  ree«lve  the  great  Issues  pressing 
upon  him  can  best  be  understood  by  reading 
the  diary  he  kept  while  In  office. 

The  President  emerges  from  Its  pages  an 
able  and  astute  administrator  who  ap- 
proached every  problem  with  a  logical  mind 
and  a  keen  sense  of  political  realities,  who 
gained  his  objectives  by  stating  them  with 
precision  and  Justifying  them  with  well- 
reaaoned  argument.  One  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  understood  the  Issues  he  dealt  with 
better  than  most  of  his  experts,  whether  they 
Involved  war  strategy,  military  supply,  diplo- 
matic negotiations  or  how  to  get  congres- 
sional approval  for  his  measures  when  the 
nominally  dominant  Democrats  were  so  rent 
by  faction  that  every  executive  request  was 
attacked  by  at  least  one  element  In  his  party, 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the  Whigs. 

Written  for  personal  use.  as  a  reminder  of 
the  official  happenings  crowding  his  overfull 
days,  the  diary  gives  an  intimate  glimpse  into 
the  Executive  Office  during  a  transitional 
period  in  our  history;  a  time  when,  as  a  re- 
sult of  war,  technological  change,  and  the 
physical  growth  of  the  country,  certain 
aspects  of  the  democratic  process,  certain 
political  habits  had  become  outmoded,  but 
the  American  people  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  relinquish  them.  Take  the  fine  old  tradi- 
tion that  every  citizen  has  access  to  the  Pres- 
ident. It  had  become  an  Intolerable  burden, 
for  the  business  of  the  Nation  was  now  so 
large  It  demanded  ail  a  President's  time  and 
energy. 

Polk  found  that  "no  President  who  per- 
forms bis  duty  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
can  have  any  lelstu-e."  He  rarely  took  even  a 
brief  vacation  and  often  had  to  toll  far  Into 
the  night  to  complete  official  tasks  for  which 
he  found  no  time  during  the  day.  so  be- 
selged  was  be  with  people  wanting  to  shake 
his  hand  or  pay  their  respects,  and  with 
offlceeeekera  and  patronage-soliciting  poli- 
ticians who.  as  he  wryly  put  It,  seemed  to 
feel  that  providing  jobs  was  "the  chief  end  of 
government." 

Or  take  the  persistence  of  divisive  geo- 
graphic and  Ideological  Interests  which.  In 
Polk's  time,  tended  to  take  precedence  over 
the  national  interest.  So  much  so  that  poli- 
ticians In  all  sections  of  the  country  In- 
dulged in  the  mischief  of  threatening  to 
break  up  the  Union  whenever  national  action 
went  against  their  parochial  interests.  The 
well-publicized  quarrels  In  the  Senate,  which 
were  caused  by  intrusion  of  these  divisive 
factors  Into  every  foreign  policy  Issue,  were  a 
serious  handicap  to  Polk  when  he  was  en- 
gaged In  difficult  negotiations  with  Britain 
over  Oregon,  or  sought  by  diplomatic  means 
to  end  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  American 
people  and  their  leaders  had  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  maxim  we  now  take  for  granted 
that  "politics  end  at  the  waters  edge." 

One  cannot  read  Polk's  diary  without 
wanning  to  this  thoughtfxil  man  of  uncom- 


promising integrity  whose  political  phl- 
loaophy,  as  he  once  said,  "was  not  of  yester- 
day," but  "formed  upon  mature  considera- 
tion,** and  adhered  to  whether  It  was 
expedient  at  the  moment  or  not.  Having 
achieved  the  objectives  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  reftised  renomlnatlon  and  retired 
to  private  life.  He  died  3  months  after  leav- 
ing the  White  House. 
Resftectfully, 

H.  O.  RtcKOvxa. 


THE    CHALLENGE    IN    PANAMA 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  complete 
listing  of  United  States-Panama  rela- 
tions as  regards  the  Panama  Canal  since 
World  War  II  is  a  long,  complicated  and. 
at  times,  tedious  story  but  when  reduced 
to  essentials  It  is  relatively  short  and 
simple.  Such  condensation  was  under- 
taken by  Prof.  Larry  L.  Pippin,  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  In  an  article  In 
the  January  1966  issue  of  Current  His- 
tory under  the  title  of  "The  Challenge 
In  Panama." 

While  there  are  a  number  of  key 
phases  of  the  Interoceanlc  canal  prob- 
lem not  covered  by  Professor  Pippin  and 
there  are  authorities  of  eminence  who 
differ  with  some  of  his  assumptions, 
especially  as  to  noncompliance  by  the 
United  States  with  provisions  of  Panama 
Canal  treaties,  the  donation  to  Panama 
without  consideration  of  the  Panama 
railroad  terminals  and  other  valuable 
properties  of  the  United  States,  the 
question  of  site  and  type  of  a  new  canal, 
and  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation, 
the  thesis  does  supply  one  of  the  best 
summaries  of  recent  diplomatic-politi- 
cal events  concerning  the  Isthmian  ques- 
tion that  I  have  read.  Professor  Pippin 
is  the  first  recent  writer  to  point  out  that 
the  original  indemnity  of  $250,000  was 
the  same  amount  paid  to  Colombia  for 
the  railroad  rights  alone. 

Featured  with  the  banner  headline, 
"New  Canal  Would  Be  Disaster  for  Re- 
public of  Panama,"  In  the  February  13, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Simday  American, 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  ar- 
ticle serves  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
grave  dangers  Into  which  radicals  In 
Panama  have  led  their  country.  Un- 
fortunately, the  paper  falls  to  deal  with 
the  treaty  rights  of  Colombia  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  enterprise,  which  rights  are 
enumerated  in  the  Thomson-Urrutia 
Treaty  of  April  6,  1914,  proclaimed  on 
March  30.  1922,  and  are  recognized  with 
respect  to  the  levy  of  tolls  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Reorganization  Act  of  1950 — Pub- 
lic Law  841.  81st  Congress. 

In  order  that  all  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation  at  large  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Panam&,  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  Sunday  American  news 
story  accompanying  Professor  Pippin's 
contribution  in  addition  to  the  article  it- 
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self.  I  Insert  both  as  parts  of  my  re- 
marks: 
[Prom  the  Panam4   (Republic  of  Panama) 

Sunday  American,  Feb.  13,  1066] 

New  Canai.  WocriJ]  Bx  DisasTxa  fob  'Rtrvmjc 

or  Panama 

A  new  sea  level  canal  In  the  Darlen  region 
would  be  a  disaster  for  Panama,  according  to 
noted  historian,  Larry  L.  Pippin,  a  professor 
of  political  science.  In  a  report  in  the  Janu- 
ary Issue  of  Current  History. 

In  a  long  report  entitled  "The  Challenge 
In  Panama,"  Pippin  expresses  the  belief  that 
a  sea  level  canal  could  catise  the  collapse  of 
the  present  economy. 

He  adds  that  although  Panama  could  ex- 
pect sizable  aid  from  the  United  States  to 
cushion  the  impact  of  a  sea  level  canal,  the 
U.S.  Government  would  not  be  willing  to 
absorb  the  full  Impact  of  the  Isthmian  crisis. 

Pippin  also  warns  that  Panama  could  not 
expect  much  money  from  a  new  sea  level 
waterway  as  the  amortization  of  a  new  canal 
would  require  40  to  50  years. 

Further,  Pippin  warns,  Panama  would  not 
be  allowed  to  set  tolls  unilaterally — as  the 
biggest  user,  the  United  States  will  insist  the 
tolls  be  kept  reasonable  (not  much  higher 
than  present  rates,  Pippin  believes). 

Pippin,  a  professor  at  Elbert  Covell  Col- 
lege. University  of  the  Pacific,  has  also 
taught  at  the  Universities  of  Nevada,  Kansas, 
Wisconsin,  and  Stanford. 

He  has  lived  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
for  more  than  3  years  and  returned  for  a 
visit  In  July  last  year.  He  was  at  one  time 
assistant  editor  of  the  Hispanic  American 
Report  and  Is  the  author  of  a  book  on  Pana- 
manian politics  (the  Remon  Era;  Stanford, 
Calif..  Institute  of  Hispanic  American  Af- 
fairs. 1964). 

Pippin's  report,  which  also  predicts  the 
collapse  of  Panama's  ruling  oligarchy  with 
the  Inauguration  of  a  new  sea  level  canal.  Is 
as  follows: 

"(From  Current  History,  January  19661 

"THK   CHALLKNCE    IN    PANAMA 

"(By  Larry  L.  Pippin) 

"Panama  has  a  plethora  of  problems.  The 
economic  and  political  questions  confronting 
the  Isthmian  nation  are  both  old  and  new. 
All  of  them  are  affected,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, by  the  changing  relationship  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States. 

"Following  the  announcement  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  on  December  18,  1964, 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  build 
a  sea-level  canal  across  Central  America  and 
to  replace  the  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty, 
deliberation  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  got  underway.  The  order  of  priority 
followed  In  the  talks  was  that  established  by 
Panama  and  the  basic  discussions  concerned 
the  replacement  treaty  fof  the  1903  docu- 
ment. A  sea-level  waterway  and  defense 
considerations  were  to  be  covered  under 
separate  treaties. 

"The  first  of  the  new  instruments  was  to 
be  based  upon  Panama's  demands  for  a 
share  In  the  management  and  profits  of  the 
exisUng  waterway.  Spelled  out.  the  demands 
included  the  termination  of  the  existing 
system  of  government  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Panamanians  wanted  the  right  to  legis- 
late for  the  region,  as  well  as  the  power  to 
administer  Jtwtlce.  Panama  asked  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  services  In  the  zone  be  pro- 
vided exclusively  by  Panama. 

"It  was  the  Intent  of  Panama  clearly  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  of  that  nation  over 
the  waterway.  Panama  did  not  want  Its  do- 
minion In  the  Bone  affeoted  by  any  rights, 
power,  or  authority  granted  to  the  United 
States  with  res|>ect  to  operating  the  canal. 
All  ships  using  the  canal  would  fly  the  Pana- 
manian flag  while  in  transit.  Panama's  tax 
laws  would  be  enforced  In  the  Canal  Zone. 


Jnrlsdletlcn  and  authority  over,  as  well  as 
the  administration  of.  the  waterway  Itself 
would  be  the  Joint  respcmsiblllty  o<  Panama 
and  the  United  States. 

"Panama  called  upon  the  United  States  to 
rettirn  to  the  Republic  lands.  Islands,  waters, 
drydocks,  ports,  and  alrpcn'ts  which  were  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  actual  operation  of 
the  carnal.  The  Isthmian  Republic  wanted 
the  zone  opened  to  agriculture  and  livestock 
raising,  as  well  as  to  trade,  commerce,  and 
Industry,  which  would  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  Panama  law.  Further,  Panama  re- 
quested that  It  receive  concessions  enabling 
It  to  exp>ort  more  of  Its  products  to  the  United 
States.  Residents  of  the  Republic,  Panama 
Insisted,  should  have  equal  opportunities  for 
employment  in  the  canal's  operations.  In 
addition,  Panama  wanted  Panamanian 
stamps  used  exclusively  in  the  Canal  Zone 
postal  system  and  Spanish  to  become  the  only 
official  language  of  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Panama  claimed  that  the  right  to  fix  tolls 
on  ships  and  cargo  passing  through  the  canal 
should  fall  to  that  nation  actually  sovereign 
over  the  waterway.  Panamanian  authorities 
held  that  tolls  should  be  levied  on  the  value 
of  the  cargo,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
cargo-carrying  capacity  of  a  ship,  as  under 
the  present  plan.  According  to  the  Panama 
formula,  expensive  cargo  should  pay  more 
than  is  currently  collected,  while  cheap  bulk 
cargo  should  pay.  perhaps,  even  less  than  It 
now  pays. 

"Six  weeks  after  the  Johnson  statement. 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stephen  T.  Alles  and 
the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  de- 
parted for  Central  and  South  America  to  hold 
exploratory  talks  on  the  building  of  the 
new  sea  level  waterway.  The  countries  vis- 
ited by  the  American  officials  were  those  con- 
taining the  best  possible  canal  sites :  Panama. 
Colombia.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  These 
visits  were  the  first  of  a  series  of  steps  that 
would  have  to  be  taken.  The  Washington 
government  would  have  to  make  site  sur- 
veys to  determine  the  best  route  for  any  sea 
level  construction.  The  surveys,  in  turn 
would  have  to  be  preceded  by  bilateral  agree- 
ments indicating  the  willingness  of  the  Latin 
countries  to  be  hoet  to  the  proposed  canal. 

"In  their  conversations,  the  Americans  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  I^atlns'  emotional 
blocs  on  such  questions  as  sovereignty,  opera- 
tion, and  revenues.  The  line  followed  by  the 
negotiators  In  their  talks  with  the  Latin 
American  officials  was  that  the  United  States 
would  not  make  demands  affecting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  any  host  nation.  However,  the 
host  nation  would  have  to  acknowledge  that 
It  had  no  right  to  restrict  access  to  the  water- 
way nor  to  set  tolls  unilaterally.  The  major 
U.S.  requirement  was  said  to  be  that  any 
treaty  guarantee  the  right  of  access  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis  at  a  reasonable  toll. 
Regarding  the  right  of  access  and  the  deter- 
mlnaUon  of  tolls,  Washington  was  ready  to 
accept  m  principle  the  participation  of  some 
international  group.  And.  although  they 
encountered  more  difficulty  In  Panama  than 
In  the  other  countries  visited,  Ailes  and 
Mann  reported,  upon  returning,  that  a  suc- 
cessful exchange  of  views  had  been  achieved. 

"The  Johnson  administration  asked  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  pro- 
vide 17.5  million  for  financing  the  work  of  an 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission.  The  multimillion-dollar  re- 
quest was  for  the  partial  financing  of  route 
studies  In  Panama,  as  well  as  In  Central 
America  and  Colombia.  In  August  196S,  the 
U.S.  President  urged  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  the  »7.5  million  request  so  that 
the  actual  surveying  m  Panama  could  begin 
in  January  1966,  during  the  dry  aeason. 
Completion  of  the  route  studies  would  take 
3  years.  A  new  sea-level  passage  wotUd  re- 
quire 10  years  to  dig. 


"Winning  a  toateruwy 

"Well  before  the  original  190S  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  a  translsthmlan  canal  bad  been 
a  longstanding  goal  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  basic  necessity  for  a  country  with 
two  coasts  so  distant  from  one  another 
However,  for  the  goal  to  be  realized,  the  pro- 
jected waterway  had  to  be  built  and  protect- 
ed by  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  re- 
spected U.S.  designs  on  the  isthmus.  Co- 
lombia did  not.  Thus.  Washington  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  means  to  ik;hleve 
Its  canal.  The  coveted  opportunity  was  soon 
to  present  Itself. 

"The  Panamanians  had  long  regretted 
their  decision  In  1821  to  Join  neighboring 
Colombia.  Diu-ing  several  periods  In  the  19th 
century,  separatist  campaigns  flourished  on 
the  Isthmus.  A  short-lived  sovereign  stale 
of  the  Isthmus  was  formed  in  1855.  and  when 
a  chaotic  Colombia  was  recovering  from  the 
thousand  days  war  (1899-1902).  its  most 
recent  period  of  severe  internal  disorder,  the 
Independence  movement  revived. 

"Panama  could  count  on  powerful  allies  lu 
1903.  The  concession  to  Prench  private  in- 
terests for  the  construction  of  a  waterway 
was  about  to  revert  to  Colombia.  The  cap- 
italists from  Gaul  stood  to  lose  their  invest- 
ment unless  they  could  sell  their  holdings 
The  United  States  could  not  buy  the  Prench 
company's  assets  until  it  had  gained  the 
legal  right  to  construct  an  interoceanlc  wa- 
terway. The  Colombian  Congress  had  Just 
closed  the  door  on  the  U.S.  isthmian  objec- 
tives by  rejecting  the  Hay-HerrAn  Treaty 

"Panamanians,  aided  by  the  Frenchman 
Philippe  Bunau  Vartlla.  then  obtained  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  their 
November  1903  separation  maneuver  against 
Colombia.  When  the  ranking  officers  in  the 
expeditionary  force  sent  by  Colombia  to  put 
down  the  latest  outbreak  of  Panamanian 
insubordination  crossed  the  Isthmus  ahead 
of  their  troops,  the  latter  were  not  allowed 
to  follow  because  of  the  menacing  presence 
of  U.S.  warships  and  lack  of  cooperation 
of  U.S.  troops  and  railroad  officials.  For.  by 
coincidence,  the  United  States  possessed  the 
right  to  keep  order  on  the  route  of  the  US- 
built  transisthmian  railroad.  Three  days 
after  the  declaration  of  November  3.  pro- 
claiming the  independence  of  Panama  from 
Colombia,  the  new  regime  on  the  isthmus 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  the 
de  facto  government  of  Panama.  De  Jure 
recognition  followed  on  November  13. 

"Although  the  Panamanians  had  willingly 
utilized  a  great  power  to  gain  their  Inde- 
pendence, they  were  not  psychologically  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  humiliating  price  demanded 
for  the  cooperation.  A  treaty  embodying 
generous  concessions  to  the  United  States 
was  negotiated  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Hay  and  the  soon-to-be-desplsed  Bu- 
nau 'Varllla  and  was  signed  on  November  18, 
1903.  The  alternative  to  accepting  the  con- 
ditions Imposed  on  the  tiny  Isthmian  nation 
by  the  pact  was  a  possible  withdrawal  of  the 
VS.  guarantee  of  Panamanian  lndep>cndence. 
without  which  the  fledgling  nation  would 
undoubtedly  have  fallen  once  again  before 
the  relatively  overwhelming  might  of 
Colombia. 

"The  most  objectionable  treaty  conces- 
sion made  by  the  new  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment was  that  conceding  sovereignty  over 
the  waterway  to  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity. In  addition.  Panama  was  saddled 
with  a  provision  allowing  for  unilateral 
Intervention  by  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Isthmian  Republic. 
Vexing,  too,  was  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  take  any  Panamanian  territory 
outalde  of  the  Canal  Zone  that  it  wanted.  If 
it  was  thought  neceaaary  for  the  mainte- 
nance, operation,  aanltatlon,  and  defanae  of 
the  canal.     Also  annoying  was  the  annuity 
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provision  of  the  Hay-Bunau  Varllla  accord.' 
Panacaanlarui  were  <Kiually  dUpl«aa«d  wltb 
the  compeUUon  Uuii  ret*U  ouUeU  In  the 
zone  repri!»sent«d  to  commerce  In  the 
Republic 

A  revuian  morement  took  rcxit  almoat 
immedta'.ely  A  1904  convention,  drawn  up 
by  U  3  8<>cretary  of  War  William  H.  Taft, 
prr.ed  b«n.?nclal  tor  Panamanian  buslneaa. 
When  the  U  3  0<>vertiment  made  known  that 
It  would  no  longer  abide  by  the  Taft  agree- 
m  'nt  the  Panamanlana  puabed  for  a  rene- 
gotiauon  of  the  canal  treaty  The  limited 
conoesslona  made  by  the  United  Statea  were 
Incorporated  Into  the  treaty  of  1926  The 
Pari;unanlan  National  A<«embly  angrily  re- 
jected  the   1936  Instrument. 

The  approach  of  World  War  U.  the  fence- 
mending  good-neighbor  policy  of  the  Frank- 
lin D  Rfjosevelt  administration  and  the 
world  economic  crisis  precipitated  a  renego- 
tiation of  portions  of  the  1903  pact.  The 
Hua-Alfaro  Treaty  of  1936  netted  numerous 
gtinji  for  the  Isthmian  nation.  Although 
there  were  no  concessions  made  by  the 
t.r.it*d  States  on  the  sovereignty  Issue,  the 
northern  nation  agreed  to  end  the  protec- 
T.rite  status  of  Panama  for  forfeiting  the 
nn.i  r!«.^t  to  intervene  unilaterally  In  its 
l.'i'^rnai    aflairs. 

The  U  3.  Government  promised  to  reduce 
corr.merclal  activities  In  the  zone,  which  com- 
■^^r.f-a  with  like  activities  in  the  Republic. 
The  'Jnlted  States  gave  up  Its  right  of  eml- 
:.i-nt  dumain  In  the  cities  of  PanamA  and 
C  .on  An  adjustment  In  the  axmulty  (from 
1250  000  to  »430.0O0)  was  made  to  compensate 
for  a  devaluation  of  US.  currency  In  1934. 
Bevond  this  the  United  States  agreed  to  per- 
mit Panama  to  Join  in  the  defense  of  the 
waterway — a  provision  detailed  In  a  separate 
tr«aty    signed  In  1943. 

Noncompliance  by  the  United  States  with 
certain  provisions  of  existing  treaties,  and 
changed  conditions  after  World  War  n, 
caused  a  renewal  of  the  revision  movement. 
A  treaty  on  defense  sites  was  negotiated  In 
U4T  After  the  1947  bases  pact  was  rejected 
bv  Panajna  the  United  States  would  not  en- 
gage m  revision  talks.  When  strong  man 
Cfil  Joee  Antonio  Chichi"  Rem6n  gained  the 
Presidency  of  Panama  m  1963.  In  what  was 
mte-'preted  as  a  stabilizing  move,  he  under- 
took an  mtpgra.  revision  of  the  treaties  with 
the  United  -States.  The  new  Dwlghl  D. 
Elsenhower  administration  proved  willing  to 
make  Roma  concessions  to  Panama  In  areas 
other  than  sfiverelgnty.  The  United  States 
reiterated  Its  intention  of  reducing  the  level 
>r  commercial  acUvlty  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
Real  prof>erty  outside  of  the  zone  no  longer 
needed  for  -he  operation  of  the  Canal  was 
returned  t-.  the  Republic.  The  annuity  was 
Ui  be  Increaaed  to  •1.930.000  A  single  basic 
wage  scale  was  devised  for  all  North  Ameri- 
cans and  Panamanians  employed  In  the  zone. 
The  Isthmians  were  to  be  given  additional 
employment  opportunities  In  the  zone. 

Subsequent  to  the  19&S  Rem6n-Blsen- 
hower  treaty,  the  United  States  did  make 
,iome  concessions  on  the  sovereignty  Issue. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  1969  Invasions  of 
the  Canal  Zone  by  Panamanian  elements. 
President  Eisenhower  approved  a  plan  allow- 
ing visual  evidence  of  Panama's  titular 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  At  a  des- 
.g:..it*d  sp.  t  •».  ng  the  CansJ  Zone  border. 
I  Panama:  :.i;,  f,.»g  was  allowed  to  fly  next 
the  U  ."^  '«:  :  >"r  The  Incoming  Kennedy 
^dmmistri'.  :  after  exchanging  views  In 
A  Lshir-.Kt  :  * •■  ^  'hp  then  President  of  Pan- 
i.i.i  Rr.f^r-  F  r.iirl  set  up  a  Joint  com- 
miiwiion  to  hand>  tne  flac  Issue  and  other 
outstanding  pr   tiie.Ti'*  between  the  two  coun- 


'  "The  »i50  000  annual  payment  to  Panama 
for  the  combined  translathmlan  railroad  and 
ship  canal  conceaalona  was  the  same  amount 
that  had  been  previously  paid  to  the  Colom- 
bian Government  for  the  railroad  rights 
alone  " 


tries.  Before  the  commission  disbanded.  It 
agreed  to  the  flying  of  Panama's  flag  along- 
side that  of  the  United  States  at  moat  out- 
door sites  where  the  VS.  standard  was  flown 
by  civilian  authorities.  RepreaentaUvea  of 
the  two  nations  agreed  that  foreign  consuls 
possessing  exequatxirs  issued  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  might  perform  their  functions 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  A  binatlonal  labor  ad- 
visory committee  was  authorized  to  consider 
labor  disputes  In  the  zone. 

"At  the  Ijeglnnlng  of  1964,  when  U.S.  offl- 
clals  were  carrying  out  their  orders  to  dis- 
play the  colors  of  both  nations  at  prear- 
ranged locations  In  the  Canal  Zone,  a  flag 
Incident  at  Balboa  High  School  erupted  in 
violence  taking  the  lives  of  31  Panamanians 
and  4  VS.  soldiers.  Panama  ended  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
discussion  of  outstanding  differences  was 
not  resumed  until  after  relations  were  re- 
established In  April  1964. 

"A  canal  economy 
"The  economy  of  Panama  has  been  char- 
acterized neither  by  diversity  nor  flexibility, 
A  canal  economy,  it  has  become  geared  to 
the  provision  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  waterway. 
Panama  admits  that  some  60  percent  of  its 
foreign  exchange  comes  from  the  canal  sector. 
Frequently  the  Peinaxna  Canal  generates  an- 
nual expenditures  in  Panama— related  to  the 
maintenance,  operation,  protection,  and  san- 
itation of  the  canal — equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  Panamanian  budget.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  the  largest  employer  on 
the  Isthmus,  presently  hiring  around  10,000 
Panamanians. 

"Much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  diversifying  the  economy  of 
Panama,  but  little  in  that  direction  has  been 
accomplished.  The  elemental  development  of 
commercial  agriculture  has  been  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  foreign  capital  and  technicians. 
However,  their  Impact  on  the  nation's  agri- 
culture has  been  negligible.  Panama's  farm- 
ing methods  have  been  equated  with  those 
existing  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  Be- 
cause of  the  primitive  nature  of  the  rural 
economy,  it  has  t>een  argued  that  industrial- 
ization is  the  panacea  for  Panama.  There 
are  many  factors  alined  against  this  course, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  lack  of  purchas- 
ing power  of  most  Panamanian  citizens. 

Fiscal  tightness  has  characterized  na- 
tional finances  In  the  last  decades.  Budget- 
ary deficits  have  become  the  rule.  The  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  yec^  was  expected  to  be 
in  excess  of  B3.&  million  (Bl  equals  US  91). 
Collections  were  expected  to  reach  B84  mil- 
lion, or  Bll  million  more  than  the  amount 
collected  during  the  preceding  fiscal  period. 
The  increase  was  attributed  to  partial  tax 
reforms  and  the  application  of  stringent  col- 
lection methods.  The  situation  will  not  ap- 
preciably change  until  the  tax  structure  has 
been  modernized  and  made  more  progressive. 
The  enforcement  machinery  must  lie  institu- 
tionalized and  not  made  dependent  on  the 
zeal  of  a  given  finance  minister. 

"Panamanian  authorities  have  sought  In- 
creases in  revenue  from  other  sources.  The 
Government  has  Installed  gaming  casinos.  It 
has  instructed  consular  officials  to  solicit 
additional  registrations  of  ships  under 
Panama's  flag  of  convenience.  A  select  com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  Marco  H. 
Roblea  was  expected  to  recommend  a  B6  mil- 
lion issue  of  gold  coins,  on  which  the  Oov- 
emxnent  could  anticipate  considerable  profit 
from  both  the  seigniorage  and  any  premium 
•aaened  over  their  face  value.  Roblee'  at- 
tempt to  gain  an  additional  Ba.6  mlUlon 
through  increased  custom  duties  was  de- 
feated in  the  National  Assembly. 

"The  burden  of  servicing  the  external  and 
Internal  debt,  currently  costing  more  than 
•  13  million  a  year,  precludes  the  possibility 
of  large-scale  borrowing  from  International 
sources.  Kven  so,  Panama  obtained  a  $3.5 
million  budget  support  loan  from  the  United 


States   in   October    1966.     The   loan,   at   4.6 

percent  Interest  payable  in  10  yean,  was  to 
cover  outstanding  local  debts  of  the  Pana- 
manian Government  and  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness. In  spite  of  the  problems  Its  repay- 
ment might  cause,  the  loan  was  justified  by 
the  fiscal  authorities  on  the  basis  of  Its 
beneficial  short-term  effect. 

"One  of  the  economic  features  of  the  canal 
treaty  being  negotiated  in  1966  *  was  a 
provision  calling  for  greater  participation 
by  Panama  in  the  profits  of  the  organization. 
Some  Panamanian  officials  have  reviewed  the 
recommendation  of  a  decade  ago  for  a  50-50 
split  of  gross  revenues  from  the  waterway. 
Whatever  the  formula  decided  upon,  more 
toll  revenue  from  ships  transiting  the  canal 
win  find  Its  way  Into  the  Panamanian  treas- 
ury annually  than  at  any  time  since  the 
construction  of  the  waterway. 

"Unusual  circumstances,  such  as  the  1964 
riots,  with  their  consequent  slowdown  of 
commercial  activity  and  tourism,  have  ag- 
gravated the  financial  picture.  While  the 
economic  growth  rate  in  1964  reached  6.7 
percent,  that  for  1965  was  expected  to  be 
above  10  percent. 

"A  disaster-level  unemployment  situation 
I>erslsts  in  spite  of  an  Impressive  growth  rate. 
It  Is  estimated  that  around  35  percent  of  the 
working  force  is  idle.  Canal  operation  and 
maintenance  requires  fewer  workers  each 
year.  Strikes  of  workers  continue  to  beset 
the  Robles  administration.  Panama's  unem- 
ployment index  only  increases  the  pressures 
on  the  seriously  overpopulated  terminal  cities 
of  PanamA  and  Col6n,  burdened  by  a  high 
rate  of  population  growth  (3.8  percent  each 
year  nationally)  and  Internal  migration.  The 
housing  situation  in  Panama,  urban  as  well 
as  rural,  is  among  the  most  desperate  In  the 
world.  Although  one-fourth  of  Its  annual 
budget  Is  allocated  to  education.  Panama 
counts  more  illiterates  each  year. 
"Partiaan  strife 
"Today  the  political  life  of  Panama  is  un- 
stable. Political  unsteadiness  Is  not  new  to 
the  Isthmus.'  It  has  accompanied  the  white 
minority  rule  of  a  predominantly  mestizo 
and  mulatto  country,  where  democratic 
processes,  such  as  fair  elections,  have  been 
honored  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Al- 
though coups  are  incessantly  In  preparation, 
there  have  been  no  successful  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Government  since   1955.' 

"The  erosion  of  Robles'  public  support  be- 
gan wltb  the  controversy  over  the  fairness  of 
the  1964  elections.  Once  in  office,  Robles 
honored  certain  campaign  oonunitments. 
One  of  them  called  for  his  instituting  long 
overdue  tax  reforms.  Higher  Income  groups, 
which  had  supported  Robles,  turned  on  bis 
government  because  of  its  fiscal  policies. 

"The  main  op>poaitlon  to  Roblee,  outside  his 
own  tricky  coalition  of  electoral  groups, 
comes  from  twice-deposed  ex-Presldent 
(1940-411  194»-51)  ArnuUo  Ariaa,  Robles' 
principal  opponent  in  the  1964  presidential 
race.  Arias'  Panamefiista  Party  is  bigger 
than  any  other  and  has  the  most  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Assembly.  Prom  that 
strategic  location,  the  political  allies  of 
Arias  have  been  obstreperous;  they  even  boy- 
cotted Robles'  address  opening  the  1965  ses- 
sion of  the  assembly,  alleging  that  Robles 
had  usurped  the  presidential  ofllce.    However, 


'For  the  Sept.  35.  1965,  progress  report 
on  this  treaty  by  President  Johnson,  see 
Current  Documents  In  this  Issue,  p.  49  |not 
printed  In  Rkcord  ] . 

"  >  Panama  had  three  Presidents  In  the  first 
a  weeks  of  1956;  Colonel  Remon  was  assassi- 
nated and  bis  successor,  Jose  Ramon  Oulzado, 
was  forced  out  of  ofllce.  Between  1948  and 
1963  seven  persons  held  the  presidency  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods." 

♦"However,  it  has  been  claimed  by  the 
'losers'  that  the  presldenUal  electtons  of 
1956  and  1964  were  rigged  In  favor  of  the 
government  candidate." 
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It  Is  unlikely  that  Arias'  militant  Panamefl- 
Istas  would  succeed  In  any  coup  attempt  be- 
cause of  the  c^)poeltion  to  Arias  and  his  tol- 
lowers  presented  by  the  leadership  of  Paiuk> 
ma's  Ouardla  Nacional,  a  3,000-man  armed 
force.  Probably  Arias  is  exploiting  the  canal 
treaty  issue  to  heighten  his  Image  before  the 
electorate  as  a  defender  of  national  Interests. 
A  skillful  politician,  as  well  as  an  undeclared 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1968,  Arias 
has  rallied  most  of  the  oppaettion  to  Robles 
In  a  united  front  movement.  Ostensibly, 
the  purpose  of  the  front  Is  to  curb  any  Inter- 
vention by  Washington  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  Panama. 

"Operating  secretly,  the  outlawed  Commu- 
nist Party  has  seized  upon  the  negotiation 
Issue  in  an  effort  to  weaken  the  Robles  gov- 
ernment. The  student  movement,  one  of 
the  strongest  pressure  groups  In  Panamanian 
politics,  has  recently  been  plagued  with  Inter- 
nal strife  to  such  an  extent  that  It  has  not 
taken  a  leading  role  in  the  antltreaty  activity. 

"Most  of  the  opposition  manifested  against 
the  Panamanian  Government  has  fitted 
within  the  bounds  of  conventional  political 
warfare.  When  It  was  reported  that  the 
Ouayml  Indians  of  western  Panama  were 
about  to  turn  to  guerrilla  activity,  the  Robles 
government  moved  rapidly  to  meet  their 
demands.  The  existence  of  guerrilla  train- 
ing camps  in  Panama  has  been  rumored. 
Past  attempts  at  guerrilla  movements  by 
local  political  aspirants  have  failed;  for  ex- 
ample, Facora  (In  1963)  and  Cerro  Tute  (In 
1959). 

"It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Robles  govertunent 
would  be  overthrown  during  its  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  over  a  settlement  of 
the  Panama  Canal  dispute,  especially  since 
reports  have  indicated  that  Panama  would 
get  most  of  what  It  asked.  However,  this  is 
not  to  suggest  that  the  President  enjoys  the 
backing  of  all  political  force*  in  the  treaty 
talks.  The  administration  bas  been  Jolted 
by  the  unfavorable  reaction  of  politicians 
and  the  public  to  its  negotiation  effort  and 
also  to  the  Joint  statement  of  Presidents 
Robles  and  Johnson  on  September  24,  1966, 
explaining  the  treaty  talks. 

"V3.  support  for  the  Robles  regime  was 
manifested  In  the  willingness  of  the  former 
to  enter  Into  negotiations  leading  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  longstanding  dispute  over  the 
canal.  The  December  1964,  announcement 
by  the  United  States  that  It  would  abrogate 
the  1903  treaty  was  timed  to  deflate  political 
pressures  mounting  against  the  fledgling 
Roblea  government.  The  September  1965. 
progress  report  on  the  negotiations.  Issued 
simultaneously  in  Washington  and  Panama, 
was  calculated  to  give  Robles  added  political 
advantage  with  the  volatile  National  As- 
sembly. 

"According  to  Panamanian  officials,  the 
U.S.  Government  was  ready  to  authorize  a 
budget  support  loan  arranged  in  1964.  The 
extension  of  the  loan,  which  had  been  con- 
tingent upon  Panama's  bringing  Its  budget 
into  balance  in  1965,  would  require  forgive- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
Panama's  failure  to  do  so. 

"A  rejection  of  the  1965  treaty  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  is  conceivable.  The  unpopu- 
lar Robles  regime  could  then  attempt  to 
reopen  the  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  hoping  to  gain  more  favorable  terms 
for  Panama  regarding  the  present  waterway. 
Assembly  rejection  of  the  projected  treaty 
might  delay  the  negotiation  of  a  new  basic 
document  on  the  locks  canal  until  after  the 
holding  of  a  presidential  election.  Hopefully, 
the  next  chief  executive  would  enjoy  a  wide 
enough  base  of  popular  support  to  see  a  wa- 
terway pact  ratified.  Will  the  mounting 
pressures  of  world  commerce  for  a  sea-level 
facility  wait  for  Panamanian  pollUcians  to 
•top  bickering? 

"It  is  impoMlble  to  conceive  of  Panama  re- 
covering from  the  loss  of  the  mainstay  of  its 
•otmaaij.    Bconomlc    and    political    chaos 


would  result  if  a  sea-level  route  were  located 
elsewhere.  Panama  offers  two  acceptable  lo- 
cations for  the  sea-level  construction:  the 
site  of  the  present  canal  and  another  in 
Darl^n  Province,  110  miles  east  of  the  exist- 
ing waterway.  The  former  route  has  the 
disadvantage  that  the  caiua  would  have  to 
be  constructed  by  costly  conventional  meth- 
ods. The  Sasardi-Morti  route  in  Darl6n 
would  be  less  expensive  to  develop,  few  nu- 
clear explosives  could  be  employed.  But,  of 
course,  development  of  the  Dari6n  route 
would  turn  the  present  terminal  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon  into  ghost  towns. 

"The  Impact  of  a  sea-level  passage  on  the 
present  economy,  geared  to  the  provision  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  present  waterway,  could 
cause  its  collapse.  The  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma could  expect  sizable  grants-in-aid  from 
the  United  States  lor  the  economic  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  conversion  of  the  trans- 
isthmian  route,  but  the  U.S.  Government 
would  not  be  willing  to  absorb  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  isthmian  crisis. 

"Construction  of  a  new  canal  with  the  use 
of  nuclear  device  would  contribute  very 
little  to  relieve  Panama's  grave  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Once  completed,  a  force  of 
no  more  than  500  to  1,000  workers  would  be 
required  to  operate  and  maintain  a  sea-level 
route  In  Panama.  Some  15,000  Jobs  in  the 
Canal  Zone  would  disappear,  as  well  as  count- 
less Jobs  in  Panama  that  were  dependent 
on  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

"The  United  States  has  already  warned  the 
countries  possessing  feasible  sea-level  routes 
that  the  host  nation  could  not  anticipate  the 
accrual  of  significant  revenues  from  tolls  on 
the  water  route.  According  to  VS.  authori- 
ties, the  amortization  of  a  new  canal  would 
require  40  to  60  years.  Also,  the  authorities 
indicated  that  the  host  nation  would  not  be 
allowed  to  set  tolls  unilaterally.  As  the 
biggest  user,  the  United  States  will  Insist 
that  tolls  be  kept  reasonable:  not  mucb 
higher  than  the  present  rates. 

"The  switch  to  a  sea-level  canal  would  not 
be  without  political  reverberations  in  Pan- 
ama. It  is  unlikely  that  the  ruling  oligarchy 
could  survive  the  dislocations  accompanying 
the  Inauguration  of  a  sea-level  route. 

"Yet  Panama  would  have  to  face  still  an- 
other problem  regarding  the  new  canal;  its 
defense.  How  long  would  nationalistic  senti- 
ment, manifest  on  the  Isthmus,  allow  foreign 
troops  on  Panamanian  soil?  It  is  clear  that 
Panama  could  not  hope  to  muster  a  force 
sufficient  for  repelling  a  major  aggressor. 
Therefore,  Panama  would  have  to  press  for 
the  neutralization,  and  probably  denucleari- 
zation, of  the  region. 

"How  would  the  sea-level  canal  be  admin- 
istered? TTie  U.8.  Government  is  on 
record  as  favoring  international  operation 
of  the  canal,  extracontlnental  participation 
In  its  financing  and  construction,  and  wide 
participation  In  the  determination  of  access 
and  tolls.  Important  political  figures  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  international- 
ization of  the  translathmlan  route.  Others 
have  called  for  Its  Inter-Amerlcanizatlon. 

"The  Panamanian  Government  Is  in  the 
process  of  making  decisions  and  redefining 
relationships  that  will  Infiuence  not  only  the 
economic  life  of  every  present  and  future 
citizen  of  Panama,  but  may  affect  the  very 
form    of   Panama's   political    system." 


SALUTE  TO  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent months  I  have  noted  an  apparent 
revival  of  public  Interest  in  the  career  of 
John  Paul  Jones — an  interest  no  doubt 
Inspired  by  the  ever-ascending  role  of 
our  Navy  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
part  that  It  has  played  in  the  recovery 
of  our  gallant  astronauts  from  the  perils 
of  their  landings  on  the  seas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  I  have  often 
visited  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  and 
viewed  the  magnificent  black  Pyrenees 
marble  sarcophagus  in  which  the  last 
mortal  remains  of  Jones  are  enshrined 
and  studied  his  keen  face  as  portrayed 
in  the  magnificent  bronze  bust  of  him 
by  Houdon,  the  sculptor  of  Washington, 

Back  in  1940,  when  the  people  of  our 
country  began  to  sense  the  great  impor- 
tance of  our  Navy  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  in  the  period  before  our 
Involvement  in  World  War  n,  Harry  W 
Frantz  and  his  wife,  Kathleen  Hargrave 
Prantz,  both  of  whom  are  gifted  writers, 
visited  the  crypt  of  John  Paul  Jones  and 
were  inspired  to  undertake  a  Joint  article 
about  him.  After  considerable  research 
and  observation,  they  produced  a  bio- 
graphical essay,  "Salute  to  John  Paul 
Jones,"  that  was  published  in  the  June 
1940  issue  of  Sea  Power. 

In  order  that  this  most  interesting 
short  story  of  the  No.  1  hero  of  our  Navy 
may  be  recorded  in  the  permanent  an- 
nals of  the  Congress  and  thus  inspire 
similar  efforts  by  other  writers,  I  insert 
it  in  the  Rkcord  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today: 

[Prom  Sea  Power,  June  1940] 

Salttts  to  John  Patti,  Jonks 

(By  Kathleen  Hargrave  Frantc  and 

Harry  Warner  Frantz) 

We  motored  to  Annapolis  for  the  sole  and 
particular  purpose  of  finding  out  why  John 
Paul  Jones  has  always  been  rated  the  Navy's 
No.  1  hero,  and  we  Issue  herewith  our  sum- 
mary findings. 

Long  we  had  wondered  at  the  perennial 
enthuslaem  for  the  great  Revolutionary  "sea 
dog,"  who  even  today  inspires  frequent  news 
stories,  magazine  articles,  boys'  battles. 
paintings  and  heroic  novels.  Somewhat  like 
Napoleon  he  was.  in  bis  power  to  inspire  an 
infinite  Interest  and  to  keep  men  forever 
guessing  as  to  the  sources  of  bis  strength 
and  the  depths  of  his  grandeur. 

That  was  a  bard  assignment  that  we  gave 
ourselves,  what  with  the  drum-tape  of  pa- 
rade in  the  air.  and  a  brilliant  arboreal  pan- 
oply overhead  as  we  strolled  down  the  long 
leafstrewn  brick  promenade  called  Chauv- 
enet  Walk,  and  the  magic  blue  Severn  all 
dotted  with  white  sailboats  and  the  eager 
murmur  of  voices  talking  hc^>efully  of  the 
Army  baseball  game  I 

But  we  clung  with  Jones-like  tenacity  to 
our  appointed  task,  and  scarcely  took  note 
of  the  vibrant  happy  Academy  as  we  has- 
tened to  the  crypt  of  the  beautiful  ivy-clad 
chapel  to  render  our  reportorial  but  rever- 
ent salute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  will  be 
forever  a  toast  in  patriotic  company,  and  an 
inspiration  to  the  brave  and  free. 

Tbtn  in  a  black  sarcophagus  of  Pyrenees 
marble,  surrounded  by  eight  monolithic  col- 
Tunns  enchained  with  golden  rope,  are  the 
last  mortal  remains — transplanted  from  an 
original  burial  place  In  Paris — of  John  Paul 
Jones.  ETi'en  today  in  that  darkened  and 
sUent  crypt  you  cannot  pause  to  reflect 
without  seeming  to  hear  those  thrilling 
words  from  the  deck  of  the  embattled  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  "I  have  Just  begun  to 
fight."      Inscribed    in    the    floor    are    those 
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splendid    r.imes     of    schoolboy   memory — of 
snip*  under  command  or  capture  by  Joneo: 

Ric/iard     A'lel    ProrLl^-n'—     ir,  !    RanqfT 

S>«Lr  t.le  vLs'.Ujrs  rail  ;h  s  o'  .r.r,-  bust  Of 
J  jhii  Paul  J;>f.e»  repaci,  '  .-m-  made  In 
Piru  bjr  HoudL.Li  iuo  ,.>.  ,  j>  ;•-,«.'  f-i^cT  !<ic« 
jne  oiiiy  *UU  seiLie  iLe  .:.:i.'.>-:  .  t-  a..;  ^  :i.er 
of  sharp  ob»erv3l;  n  which  otten  turned  liie 
tide  of  defea*.  '.  '•  tory.  The  head  Is  round 
and  smail  and  firm,  the  hair  bruahed 
smoothly  back  In  the  fashion  of  the  Uin«. 
He  wore  »  stij<^lc.  and  an  unbuttoned  coat. 
but  the  dull  brouze  could  not  suggest  th« 
rich  blue  ^nd  red  and  gold  which  waa  cbar- 
acverUti^'  -ji  iiU  favored  dress. 

Heceased  cases  In  the  wall  nearby  con- 
t.ii.ied  J  iT\eti'  broadsword  of  shining  steel 
with  griid  hi;t  and  a  loosening  golden 
tnread-wrapp^d  handle:  and  a  sword  pre- 
sented rji  Jones  by  Louls  XVI.  The  latter 
■*a^  a  d'  able-edged  rapier,  blued  for  part  of 
>u  .t^ngth.  miMd  In  gold  with  the  fleur  de  Us. 
the  moitu  Vive  1«  Roi"  and  other  Lnalgnla 
of  cne  Puj-ia  monxkroh.  It  was  given  to  Jones 
during  his  vlatt  to  Paris  after  the  capture  of 
the  English  SerapU. 

On  alternate  days  sailors  and  mr.rlnea  act 
M  guard  of  honor  at  the  crypt,  and  at  other 
.ipectai  ghrtnes  in  the  academy.  On  our  day 
the  Marine  on  guard  was  Walter  C.  Woolum. 
private  it  !8  months  service,  from  Hartan. 
Ky  He  wa8  a  friendly  chap,  and  evidently 
loctk.  pride  lU  his  post.  When  we  asked  him 
^a-^'lor.s  iir.d  pauised  to  make  aotee.  he  sug- 
gested that  he.  too.  "cxjuld  write  a  big 
^T'lry  '  about  Admiral  Jones. 

Wh^t  wr>u:d  you  write?**  we  asked. 

■  I  d  t.en  where  he  was  first  burled  and 
how  he  wa*  brou«h-,  back  hero  "  be  replied. 
(We  l<K5kod  up  ■  r.'.rfr  .'vt-s  later,  at  the 
Ubraxy.  and  !  uj.d  -.nu-  Junes  died  July  18, 
1792  aije  4i  vl.-  i  i  was  burled  In  the 
St  Loi..5  Pr  ,-.>-s'  I  .  -.Tietery  In  a  quarter 
of  Paru  known  as  ,.  ",.f^ >>„.•■  that  his  body 
was  located  In  1899  bv  r,.-:.  Horace  Porter. 
U  .s  Ambassador  Uj  Fr»n.  ••  that  It  was  re- 
turned from  France  by  i.n  Uuerlcan  squad- 
n,n  in  IrfOo.  u:-d*-r  .-■■f.-s  -■  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  tha"  Tcr  ^-  ess  provided  for 
the  magniftcent  chapel  and  crypt;  that  on 
Jicuu-y  2<>.  1813.  Jones*  body  was  taken  to 
Its    present    and    eternal    resting   place.) 

Woolum  did  not  volunteer  this  Informa- 
tion and  we  oskod  hLs  opinion  as  to  why 
Joiioe  ii  regarded  df   S:e  't. 

The    Marines    d^iia    the   Navy    think    that 
he   was    the   greitest  saUor   that   ever  sailed 
the  sea.     W  «  liiin  replied.     "He  Is  the  back- 
ijround  "-f  t.if'  Ni.v 
Why-'     we  pressed. 

Be^a'a-se  he  would  do  so  good  In  his  fights, 

and  he  knew  how  to  get  around,"  he  replied. 

He   wu  &ki...'ul.  knowlnc  how  to  sink  the 

itiuMs  axuj  a^it.    To  tbe  men  he  was  one  of 

uie  best  idnurala  they  ever  had." 

MentaUy  we  clMeked  tbe  latter  statement 
against  the  hlst>jrlcal  fact  that  Jonea,  after 
a  reputati  m  m  the  merchant  marine  as  a 
hard  master  learned  ',e«s<ins  from  experience, 
became  -.ir^f  i  ;r.l  o  -ri  aympatbeUc  In  the 
haJidllng  of  nie'i  ,»biju..i  ..nc.:  :1  ttglof  aboard 
hu  ahips.   uid  wia  \b.r  '  ::..«ad  tremen- 

d.ju«  eierti.  ns  fn-ini  his  crews  without  oom- 
p.ai!:l 

.\mid  the  marb.ed  and  golden  splendcK'  of 
John  Paul  Jones  final  resting  place.  It  U 
dimcuir.  to  believe  that  his  birthplace  oould 
h.ive  been  a  humble  cottage  at  Arblgland, 
Kirkbean  Scotland,  which  long  since  might 
nave  vanished  but  f-:>r  the  aSectlonate  and 
gei.eruu.^  acti  m  of  Lt.  A  B.  PInkham.  n.<S. 
Navy,  who  ui  1H31  (M-ovided  for  Its  rsatora- 
tion  at  his  own  expense 

We  looked  through  a:  my  t>-  «>  for  a  BOOV- 
Ing  ai-cuunt  of  tius  birtupiiice.  and  flnallj 
found  It  .n  a  small  guidebook  entitled  "Pawl 
Jones  Country."  oublUhed  st  Dumtrle*. 
Scotland,  as  recently  as  :  ^18  rhereln.  Rev 
Joan  Douglas  (''jchr  uie  wrote  Ux&t  Jones 
birthplace  stood  near  j.  headland  of  the 


'Tram  hla  earllast  years  be  was  never  far 
from  tbe  aoundlsg  ebb  and  flbow  of  Sol  way's 
waters."  Cochrane  wrote  "On  tbe  headland 
beyond  his  cottage  horns  he  listened  to  tbe 
call  and  dreamed  .bis  dreams.  The  scene  was 
one  of  aurpaaslng  beauty.  At  the  baae  of 
tbe  headland  lay  the  farm  PowUlowmont; 
away  to  tbe  north  towered  CrlHel  majestic- 
ally: southward  the  coast  of  Ptn gland,  fringed 
with  tbe  townships  of  Uaryport,  Workington, 
and  WbltehaTen.  stretched  to  far  distant  St. 
Beea.  Shimmering  in  the  blue  were  tbe 
mighty  p>eaks  of  the  hills  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  In  the  center  of  all  tbe 
sea,  its  waters  surging  and  calling,  calling. 

"As  he  lay  on  this  headland,  fleets,  phan- 
tom and  real,  passed  by.  Tbe  Viking  ships 
of  the  Norsemen,  the  fleet  of  Alexander  III 
on  Its  way  to  Invade  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
fleet  of  Edward  I.  bringing  forces  to  subdue 
the  Scots,  traders,  tobacco  laden  from  far 
Virginia,  wine  ships  from  Oporto,  smugglers 
from  the  Isle  of  liAan,  with  the  bumble 
coaster  and  the  sails  of  the  fisherman's  boat 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  soul  of  the  boy 
thrilled.  Someday,  yes.  he  would  be  a  leader 
and  commander,  out  there  in  the  great 
waters.'* 

Jones'  father  was  John  Paul.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Jeannle  Macduff.  He  was 
bom  July  6,  1747,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
Ave  surviving  children  of  whom  three  were 
girls.  He  adopted  the  name  Jones  many 
years  later  in  America,  for  reasons  shrouded 
in  mystery,  but  not  Impossibly  from  a  desire 
to  break  bis  Identity  with  a  troubled  past  in 
the  West  Indies.  During  his  boyhood  he 
lived  for  a  time  with  a  relative.  WilUam  PaiU. 
in  Fredericksburg.  Va.  To  that  vicinity  he 
returned  in  the  years  between  his  merchant 
marine  service  and  his  command  in  the 
American  Navy. 

Prom  the  Bancroft  Llbrso-y,  where  Assistant 
Librarian  Louis  H.  Bolander  had  aided  otir 
quest,  we  went  to  the  new  Naval  Academy 
Musetim.  There  good  fortune  presented  us 
to  an  old  friend,  the  curator.  Capt.  H.  A. 
Baldrldge.  Captain  Baldrldge  collects  for 
this  museum  with  unrivaled  fervor,  an  im- 
mense pergonal  knowledge  of  naval  tradition, 
and  a  well -developed  publicity  sense  that 
keeps  Navy  relics  on  the  feature  pages  of 
New  York  papers. 

Otir  enthusiasm  for  John  Paul  Jones  was 
an  easy  cause  to  serve,  and  orir  hoet  quickly 
rerealed  to  tu  some  priceless  relics  of  the 
great  conunander. 

One  was  Jones*  quadrant,  delivered  by  the 
mayor.  D  L.  MacZ^aren,  of  St.  John.  New 
Brunswick,  to  President  Pranklln  D.  Rooee- 
velt  and  reposed  by  him  In  the  naval  mu- 
seum. Tbe  President,  we  learned,  has  already 
visited  the  museum;  inspected  its  treasures 
with  much  enthusiasm,  and  doubtless  com- 
pared Its  naval  prints  with  his  own  priceless 
collection. 

Another  memento,  besides  the  quadrant.  Is 
a  statement  of  "recognition  signals,"  in  the 
handwriting  of  John  Paul  Jones. 

Another  is  an  exquisitely  painted  "minia- 
ture by  the  Counteea  of  Lowendahl.  a  Parisian 
friend  of  Jones,*'  showing  the  commander  in 
resplendent  uniform  of  blue  with  red  lapels 
and  golden  epaulettes.  How  desirable,  we 
thought,  that  the  case  might  some  day  con- 
tain a  relic  of  another  friend.  Catherine  the 
Great. 

Pride  of  the  museum  Is  the  Letter  Book  of 
John  Paul  Jonea.  ooatatwtm  copies  of  bis 
correspondence  as  mtnmarwlT  of  tha  Uunger 
and  the  Bon  Homme  JNe^iorrf,  In  the  years 
1778  and  177t. 

fiMide  it  la  that  atraiigaly  human  letter 
written  by  Jones  aboard  tbe  SAnger.  at  Brest, 
on  May  8.  1778,  to  Lady  Selkirk.  In  which  he 
revealed  that  he  bad  Intended  to  kidnap  her 
husband.  Lord  Selkirk,  during  a  recent  raid 
on  St.  Mary*s  Mand  ID  Scotland.  "It  was 
fortunate  for  you.  Madam,  that  be  was  tram 
home;  '  Jones  wrote,  "for  It  was  my  iBtantloa 
to  have  taken  him  on  board  the  lta$ig€r  and 
to  have  detained  him  until  thro*  bis  means. 


a  general  and  fair  exchange  of  prisoners,  as 
well  in  Europe  as  In  America,  bad  been 
effected." 

In  tbe  case  also  is  a  corselet  of  coat  of  mall, 
worn  by  Jonas  during  his  fight  In  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  agalnat  the  British  frigate 
SerapU  on  September  23.  17'79. 

Also,  there  Is  an  ordinary  red  brick,  said 
to  have  conie  from  The  Orove.  "tbe  North 
Carolina  hooM  of  Col.  Wyllle  Jones,  who  in 
1774  befriended  a  yotuig  man  named  John 
Paul,  better  known  later  as  John  Paul  Jones." 

The  afternoon  wore  old :  we  had  spent  more 
than  S  hours  trying  to  fix  Impressions  or 
resurrect  information  about  John  Paul  Jonea. 
The  sun  illumined  that  great  bronaed  dome 
of  tbe  chapel.  We  felt  vaguely  that  we  had 
barely  touched  the  hem  of  a  wonderful  gar- 
ment, scarcely  seen  tbe  margin  of  a  million- 
paged  book. 

Yet  we  already  knew  that  Jones  was  a  soul 
of  very  great  oontrasta.  whoae  weaknesses 
served  only  to  give  depth  and  shadow  to  tbe 
radiant  fire  of  bis  Incomparable  courage. 
Every  man.  studying  Jonea.  could  find  the 
binding  tie  of  his  own  suffering,  perplexity, 
and  occasional  failure,  but  could  see  in  his 
strtiggle  to  achieve  an  ever-ascending  ladder. 

We  knew.  too.  that  Jones  had  a  marvelous 
gift  of  Imagination;  that  quality  by  which. 
Napoleon  said,  nations  are  ruled.  And  we 
wandered  Just  how  far  this  might  have  been 
cultivated  when,  amid  hard  times,  he  lived 
as  an  actor  in  the  Antmes. 

Then,  we  reflected,  there  were  those  good 
years  asbc^e  In  Virginia  and  Carolina,  when 
Jones  had  warm  friends,  and  reaptte  from 
trouble,  and  the  love  though  not  the  hand 
of  an  unknown  woman. 

We  beard  a  gun  somewhere  and  that  dis- 
turbed our  reverie.  We  found  ourselves  en- 
vying those  naval  fellows.  They  want  to 
honor  someone  and  they  have  only  to  load 
up  the  eannon  for  a  salute,  or  call  out  a 
guard  or  hoist  some  flags.  While  we  repilrt- 
ers  have  to  ask  a  thousand  questions  and 
struggle  at  a  typewriter  with  some  inex- 
preosibte  ideas.  Tet.  for  better  or  worse,  we 
add  our  snliite  to  John  Paul  Jones. 


PLEET     ADM.     CHESTER     WILLIAM 
NIMITZ,  VS.  NAVY  1885-1»66 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend  hia  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoBD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
c<Mnmanding  figures  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  World  War  II  have  pkassed  away.  The 
latest  was  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  NimlU, 
former  commander  in  chief  of  the  VS. 
Pacific  Fleet. 

The  obituary  notice  in  the  March  1966 
Issue  of  Shipmate,  the  monthly  magazine 
of  the  TJS.  Naval  Academy  Alumni  As- 
sociation, gives  an  authoritative  sum- 
mary of  Admiral  Nimltz'  career. 

In  order  that  this  account  may  be  re- 
corded in  the  permanent  annals  of  the 
Congress  and  thus  become  more  widely 
known  and  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  our  country.  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  today. 

Article  foUows: 

(Prom  Shipmate.  Mar.  IM6| 
PLxrr   Adm    CHnm   Wtuaau  Nxscrra.  VS. 

NavT,  Cl,ass  of  1906,  U.S.  Nsvai.  Acaonrr 

Fleet  Adxn.  Chester  W.  KUnlta,  who  com- 
manded the  Pacific  force  of  a  million  men 
and  5,000  ships  that  drove  the  Japanese  back 
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to  their  homeland  in  World  War  II,  died  at 
his  home  on  Yerba  Buena  Island  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  on  February  20.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  five-star  admirals. 

The  former  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  suffered  a  cerebral  thrombosis  in 
early  January  and  was  hospitalized  at  Oak 
Knoll  Naval  Hospital  In  Oakland,  from  where 
he  was  released  on  February  1.  He  had  a 
relapse  and  was  in  the  care  of  Navy  medical 
offlcers  at  his  home  at  the  time  of  death. 
He  would  have  been  81  years  old  on  February 
24 — the  day  he  was  interred  In  Golden  Gate 
National  Cemetery. 

Chester  William  Nimltz  was  bom  In  Fred- 
ericksburg, *rex..  In  1886.  During  his  youth- 
ful years  his  grandfather,  a  retired  sea  cap- 
tain, told  many  tales  of  tbe  aea,  but  young 
Chester's  dreams  were  not  of  being  a  sailor, 
but  a  soldier.  While  a  senior  In  Tlvy  High 
School  at  KerrvUle,  *rex..  where  the  family 
had  moved,  he  tried  for  an  appointment  to 
West  Point.  When  none  was  available  he 
took  a  competitive  examination  for  the  Naval 
Academy  and  was  accepted  at  the  age  of  16, 
before  he  was  graduated  from  high  school. 

Porty-fotir  years  later,  at  tbe  age  of  60,  he 
returned  to  tbe  high  school  wearing  bis  uni- 
form and  decorations  and  riding  in  a  buck- 
board  pulled  by  a  team  of  roan  horses.  *rbi8 
was  the  occasion  for  his  receiving  the  diploma 
he  had  missed  in  1901  when  he  left  to  enter 
tbe  Academy.  He  was  probably  the  only 
person  ever  to  graduate  from  high  school  in 
the  uniform  of  a  fleet  admiral. 

At  tbe  Naval  Academy.  Chester  Nimitz  ex- 
celled in  matbenxatics,  stroked  tbe  crew,  and 
stood  7th  in  a  class  of  114.  Recalling  his 
first  experience  on  the  water,  v^en  he  crossed 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Kent  Island,  be  later 
said: 

"I  got  frightfully  seasick,  and  must  confess 
to  some  chilling  of  enthusiasm  for  the  sea.** 

In  1909  young  Nimltz  was  ordered  to  sub- 
marine training  with  the  Ist  Submarine 
Flotilla.  At  24  he  was  given  command  of 
tbe  floatlUa  as  well  as  U.S.S.  Plunger.  In 
February  1912  he  took  command  of  U.S.S. 
Skipjack,  and  the  following  month  saved  a 
seaman  from  drowning.  Awarded  tbe  Silver 
Lifesaving  Medal  by  the  *rreasury  Depart- 
ment, be  wore  this  medal  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  along  with  the  four 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  awards  for 
wartime  exploits. 

In  1913  Lieutenant  Nimltz  wrote  a  friend: 
"On  April  9,  I  had  the  good  sense  to  marry 
Catherine  Freeman  of  WoUaston,  Mass.*'  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  shipping  broker. 

That  summer  he  had  detached  duty  study- 
ing dlesel  engines  at  Nuremburg,  Germany, 
and  Ghent,  Belgitun,  then  rettuned  to  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  where  he  was  instru- 
mental In  the  development  of  the  Navy's 
first  dlesel  engines. 

During  World  War  I  he  became  aide,  then 
Chief  of  Staff.  Commander  Submarine  Force. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  was  awarded  a  commen- 
dation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his 
services. 

Between  wars  Admiral  NUnltz  had  varied 
duties;  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  on  the  Board  of 
Submarine  Design;  be  was  executive  officer 
of  the  battleship  South  Carolina,  then  com- 
manded the  cruiser  Chicago,  with  additional 
duty  as  commander  of  Submarine  Division 
14  based  at  Pearl  Harbor.  In  August  1926 
he  set  up  and  commanded  one  of  the  first 
campus  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
units — at  the  University  of  California.  Then 
followed  several  years  of  sea  duty.  Including 
command  of  the  cruiser  Augiista.  flagship  of 
the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

While  serving  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  Admiral  Nimitz  broke 
his  first  seagoing  flag  as  a  cruiser  division 
commander  and  shortly  thereafter  com- 
manded Battleship  Division  1.  Battle  Force. 
In  1939  he  was  api>olnted  to  a  4-year  term 


as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Before 
the  term  was  completed,  however,  tbe  United 
States  was  at  war. 

When  the  news  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
was  announced  Admiral  Nimitz  was  at  his 
home  In  Washington  listening  to  a  symphony 
on  the  radio.  Picking  up  his  hat,  he  went 
immediately  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  orders.  A  few  days 
later  he  was  on  bis  way  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

*rhe  68  million  square  miles  of  tbe  Pacific 
Ocean  were  to  become  very  familiar  to  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  during  tbe  next  several  years 
while  he  labored  to  organize  the  work  of  re- 
building a  fleet  which  had  many  of  Its  ships 
at  the  bottom  of  Pearl  Harbor.  He  was  quick 
to  see  that  a  great  weakness  lay  in  the  lack 
of  forward  repair  station  and  maintenance 
squadrons.  While  waiting  for  the  U.S.  yards 
to  turn  out  the  ships  be  needed,  he  built  up 
his  combat  teams  commanded  by  Adms.  Wil- 
liam F.  Halsey,  Marc  A.  Mitscher,  Richmond 
K,  Turner,  Raymond  A.  Spruance.  John  S. 
McCain  and  Thomas  C.  Kincald.  When  these 
fleets  and  forces  came  Into  being,  the  Navy 
was  ready  to  take  the  fight  to  tbe  Japanese. 

The  first  major  Pacific  naval  battle  after 
Pearl  Harbor  came  on  May  8,  1942,  In  tbe 
Coral  Sea — which  was  the  world's  first  naval 
battle  fought  entirely  in  the  air,  without  the 
carriers  even  sighting  each  other  or  a  shot 
being  exchanged  between  surface  vessels. 
For  this  successful  action  AdnUral  Nimitz 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
by  the  Navy  Department. 

President  Roosevelt  presented  Admiral 
Nimltz  with  his  second  DSM.  awarded  In  the 
name  of  Congress,  for  services  as  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  during  the  crit- 
ical war  i>erlod  following  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack. 

On  October  7.  1943.  the  grade  of  fleet  ad- 
miral was  established  by  act  of  Congress 
for  certain  officers  of  the  active  Ust.  On 
December  19,  1944.  Chester  W.  Nimltz  was 
promoted  to  that  grade. 

On  the  historic  date  of  September  1,  1946. 
ineet  Admiral  Nimltz  was  one  of  tbe  signers 
for  the  United  States  when  Japan  formally 
signed  the  surrender  terms  aboard  the  bat- 
tleship Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

During  ceremonies  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  "Nimitz  Day,"  October  6,  he  was  presented 
a  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  the  third  DSM  by  the 
President  for  exceptionally  merltorlotis  serv- 
ice during  tbe  final  phase  in  the  battle  for 
victory  in  the  Pacific. 

On  November  24.  be  hauled  down  bis  flag 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  nearly  4  years  after  hoisting 
It  aboard  the  submarine  Grayling  in  a  harbor 
Uttered  with  the  wreckage  of  American  war- 
ships. 

On  December  15,  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  re- 
lieved Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  It  then  became  his  Job 
to  demobilize  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  most 
powerful  Navy  in  history — one  which  he  had 
helped  build.  For  this  service  he  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a  fourth 
DSM. 

After  the  war  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  con- 
tinued to  be  honored  for  his  wartime  serv- 
ice. He  was  decorated  by  14  nations  and 
received  honorary  degrees  from  19  univer- 
sities. In  1949  be  was  named  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  to  supervise  a  proposed 
plebesctte  to  determine  whether  Kashmir 
should  become  a  part  of  India  or  should  be 
linked  to  Pakistan.  Due  to  International 
complications  tbe  commission  did  not  func- 
tion. He  became,  however,  a  roving  "good- 
will ambassador"  of  tbe  United  Nations. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimltz  took  an  active  In- 
terest In  community  affairs,  and  aided  In  re- 
storing goodwill  with  Japan  by  helping  raise 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  battleship 
Mikaaa,  Admiral  *rogo's  flagship  at  Taushima 
in  1906.  For  8  years  be  was  regent  for  the 
UrUverslty  of  California. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  four  chil- 
dren: Rear  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Jr.,  U.S. 


Navy  (retired),  of  Norwalk.  Conn.;  Catherine 
Vance,  the  wife  of  Oapt.  James  T.  Lay,  U.S 
Navy  (retired),  of  Newport.  R.I.:  Miss  Anne 
Blsabeth  (Nancy)  NimitB  of  Topanga,  Oallf., 
and  Sister  Mary  Manaon  Aquinas  of  the  Do- 
minican Convent,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

TUBtJTES 

President  Johnson  paid  tribute  to  the  late 
Fleet  Admiral  Nimltz  as  a  man  of  "quiet 
courage  and  resolute  leadership.*'  In  a  state- 
ment released  by  his  press  secretary,  the 
President  said : 

"Admiral  Nimitz  loved  his  country  and  the 
sea.  Hie  devotion  to  one  inspired  his  mastery 
of  the  other,  earning  for  his  quiet  courage 
and  resolute  leadership  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen  and  an  enduring 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  naval  history." 

In  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  he  said:  "It  is  my  sad 
duty  to  announce  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  the  death  of  Fleet  Adm.  Ches- 
ter W.  Nimltz  on  February  20.  1966. 

"The  world  has  lost  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen whose  energies  and  vision  were  devoted 
without  stint  to  a  long  lifetime  of  service  to- 
freemen  everywhere. 

"In  the  death  of  Admiral  Nimltz  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  our  greatest  leaders  A 
superb  sailor,  university  regent,  and  dedi- 
cated clUzen,  he  served  bis  country  and  his 
state  with  full  measure  of  devotion.  All  in 
the  Armed  Forces  salute  his  life  of  achieve- 
ment with  tbe  words,  'Well  done.'  " 

From  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nltze 
came  this  word : 

"The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  and  I  Join  with 
all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  unifomied  and 
civilian  personnel  In  moiu^ing  the  death 
of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimltz.  U.S.  Navy, 
in  San  Francisco,  on  Sunday,  February  20. 

"During  bis  lifeUme.  marked  by  many 
significant  accomplishments  in  tbe  naval 
service,  he  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
He  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  Naval 
Academy  class  of  1905  and  served  on  various 
ships,  and  commanded  two.  before  under- 
going submarine  training.  After  many 
commands  and  duties,  be  laid  one  of  the 
cornerstones  in  the  fovindatlon  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  program  when 
he  Installed,  and  Instructed  In  one  of  the 
first  units  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

"He  was  designated  commander  In  chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  on  December  17.  1941.  and 
led  U.S.  Forces  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  to 
victory,  culminating  in  tbe  signing  of  the 
surrender  documents  on  U££.  Jfissouri  on 
September  1.  1945,  in  Tokyo  Bay.  He  relieved 
Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  December  1945.  and  served  In 
that  capacity  for  2  years.  He  was  then  as- 
signed as  ^>eclal  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  with  offices  In  San  Francisco. 
There  he  continued  to  serve  bis  country,  in 
many  ways,  always  with  distinction.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
to  the  Nation,  but  his  deeds  and  character 
will  be  an  inspiration  and  standard  for  us 
all  in  the  years  to  come.  Typical  of  Fleet 
Admiral  Nimite,  he  requested  simple  cere- 
monies incident  to  his  burial  at  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Cemetery,  a  final  renting  place 
close  to  the  service  personnel  who  died  in 
the  Pacific.  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  will  be 
burled  on  Thursday,  February  34." 


NAVIGATION  PROJECT— PLANNING 
MARINE  EXPERIENCE.  THE  TRUE 
CRITERIA 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  U  there  objection 
to   the    request  of   the   genticman   from 

Michigan''' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  my  stud- 
te-c  over  the  years  of  Interoceanlc  canal 
problems  and  history,  together  wtth  ex- 
perience as  a  member  c>f  t^'^  H"<'.if*'  C-rn- 
mlttee  on  Approprti»tior..-  J-^v"  made  rne 
acutely  aware  of  the  n*'<>----i::.  '..:  ir:a- 
nne  operational  requirenie:.t--,  ;t-s  a  major 
feature  in  the  deal»?n  of  wr.rks  auteotlng 
Tiavlgatlon.  which  inciurfe  our  major  In- 
arid  waterways,  great  aeaports,  and  the 
Pana^na  Canal. 

Among  the  organizations  long  Inter- 
ested In  the  plajinlng  of  our  harbors  Is 
the  Amerlcai\  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities of  Washington,  DC  This  In- 
stitution publishes  an  annual  volume 
containing  tlie  pmc«^edli:gs  of  its  annual 
meetings  wherf  its  members  deliver  pa- 
pers and  exchane"  views  baaed  upon 
their  experlpncp 

The  37th  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Port  Authorities  was 
held  September  28-October  3,  1948,  on 
board  the  SS  Qriebec.  on  a  cruise  orlgi- 
natmg  at  Montreal.  Canada,  which  In- 
cluded stops  at  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Saguenay  Rivers. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  on  that 
occasion  was  Capt.  Miles  P,  DuVal,  Jr., 
representing  th.e  S'jcretary  of  the  Navy. 
An  experienced  naval  officer,  whose 
studies  of  Panama  Canal  problems  are 
recordf-d  in  professional  and  lay  litera- 
ture and  who  wa?  "hen  head  of  the  Navy 
Department  I.sthmlan  Canal  Studies  un- 
der the  orders  of  Secretary'  James  For- 
restai.  Captain  DuV'al  gave  a  most  Illu- 
minating address,  derived  from  his  own 
broad  naval  career  Reo  >gnl/.ed  by  those 
present  for  Its  reall.^uc  ap{,;oaf  r;  to  navi- 
gational planning  the  add.-es.';  became  a 
topic  of  much  dLscus,^lon  among  mem- 
bers attending  tl-,e  meetmg,  which 
included  both  opera'ing  and  engineering 
ofSclals,  with  rupresentatlvea  from  var- 
ious countries  including  Canada  and  the 
United  States 

What  Captain  DuVal  su>  aptly  stated  on 
that  occasion  concerning  navigational 
needs  and  requirements  in  the  design  of 
navigation  projects,  applies  with  special 
force  to  pians  f.r  tiu  ma; or  improve- 
ment of  the  existm^  Panama  Canal  or 
for  the  constr'.jctian  of  a  nrw  Isthmian 
waterway  at  another  location  Current 
legislation,  as  I  have  stressed  on  previous 
occasions,  maices  no  provision  for  such 
navigational  consideration  yet  this  Is  of 
primal  and  vital  necessity 

In  order  that  the  inalcaied  addreas, 
which  is  Just  as  apolicabie  today  as  tt 
wsw  when  de!iver*'d.  may  bp  r«»rnrdf'd  In 
the  permanent  anna..^.  nf  Ui»  C.>-g'*»ss 
and  thus  become  mcr«.>  v^lrlr-.^-  V;- :>•:.,  I 
Q'lote  It  as  part  of  my  r'^nia '•'■::- 

PE&iiMCE.     riix     I'Kuz    CarnaiA" — Anraww 
arroRx  THK  KmrK^CKif  Aasoctmoir  or  Pot 

ACTKoamis    St    I,AwmrNT-i!   B-vni    CamaBa, 

i  By  Capt.  Mwes  V    Du  V       Jr..  UB.  N«vy  , 
Mr    ChalrmAn.   men',  xn-s   at  Um  American 

.\AsociAtlon  of  Port  A'i'.iiioriUM  and  gu«su 
In  tha  preaence  of  the  r  ix);<>d  sc«nM  oi  UU« 
far  fiuiie<l  river  whKi:  Ti^  us  jeen  viewljac 
the  Saguer.ay     !  i,-n  u^.i-.eU   iv,  rec*!!  Uiotber 


voyage  la  October  IMS  to  anotfaer  I&zid  of 
scenic  rugge<lneaa — Bhantving  Provlno«  of 
China.  TtkAt  voyase,  ilk«  Uxls  ooe,  nuul* 
liMlaUble  lmpr«i— lorn  not  meraly  because  of 
tbe  ftraxtge  sights  but  becavue  of  tbe  lessons 
it  afforded. 

We  anchored  in  the  bey  off  the  artlflclal 
T»lngtao  Hart>or  (H.O.  5489).  The  wind 
wae  freeh  from  tbe  north.  Blowing  aeroea 
tha  harbor  entrance  channel,  tt  required  ves- 
sels entering  the  channel  on  their  way  to 
the  piers  to  be  extremely  cautious  to  avoid 
drifting  down  upon  the  leeward  shore.  The 
wind  wa«  also  a  problem  when  landing  at 
the  pier. 

There  were  at  this  time  no  pilots  at  Talng- 
tao  to  advise  and  no  tugtioats  to  assist. 
Under  these  circiunstances  veaeeia.  piloted  by 
their  captains,  entered  the  harbor  channel, 
taking  care  to  keep  to  the  windward  of  the 
channel  center  line.  Inside  the  harbor,  the 
piers  were  located  at  a  convenient  angle  for 
approaching  at  reduced  speeds  when  the  high 
bow  of  a  vessel  falls  off  with  the  wind  more 
rapidly  than  the  stem,  and  the  stem  moves 
to  port  when  backing.  The  docking  at 
TBtngtao  was  easily  accomplished  In  a  short 
time  In  siUte  of  tbe  strong  cross  winds. 

The  departure  from  Tsingtao  Harl>or  was 
even  more  expeditious  than  entering  it  al- 
though the  wind  continued  fresh.  The  ves- 
sel was  located  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
pier.  The  stem  lines  were  let  go.  The  wind 
caused  the  stem  to  drift  slowly  away  from 
the  pier  into  the  slip  which  was  600  feet 
wide.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  a  con- 
venient angle  with  the  pier,  the  bow  lines 
were  let  go  and  the  engine  backed  full  speed. 
The  vessel  gradually  gained  stemway.  As 
she  moved  out  of  the  wide  slip,  she  swung 
slowly  Into  the  wind  in  a  continuous  move- 
ment, without  tug  assistance,  into  a 
strangely  shaped  dredged  area,  also  at  an 
angle  appropriate  to  this  particular 
maneuver. 

When  in  a  safe  position  the  engine  was 
stopped,  the  rudder  reversed  and  the  snglns 
placed  on  full  speed  ahead.  The  vessel  then 
swung  rapidly  to  the  required  heading  and 
cleared  the  harbor  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time. 

What  Is  the  true  explanation  for  the  ease 
and  safety  of  these  two  maneuvers?  It  is 
simply  that  those  who  planned  this  harbor 
considered  the  controlling  marine  opera- 
tional factors  as  the  basis  for  their  plans. 
In  addition  to  placing  the  docks  at  a  special 
angle  coordinated  with  tbe  entrance  oban- 
nel,  they  had  dredged  what  may  be  called  a 
backing  into  the  wind  basin. 

The  layout  of  this  harbor  Is  entirely  too 
logical  to  have  been  a  mere  coincidence. 
These  planners  obviously  made  the  needs 
of  the  navigator  the  primary  premises  for 
their  planning. 

Another  striking  example  of  functional 
planning  is  the  saw-tooth  dock  arrangement 
we  observed  at  Montreal.  Constructed  to 
replace  a  straight  wall  layout  at  which  the 
strong  current  of  the  river  caused  unavoid- 
able hasards,  these  docks,  by  enabling  ves- 
sels to  land  and  depart  without  regard  to 
vessels  in  adjacent  berths,  have  eliminated 
the  major  hasards.  This  saw-tooth  plan, 
apparently  unique,  has  already  demonstrated 
rts  value  in  the  reduction  of  marine  aoci- 
dents.  It  is  obviously  the  solution  of  the 
sp>ecial  marine  problem  at  Montreal. 

Theee  cases  bring  up  the  question:  What 
are  the  needs  of  navigation  In  harbor  plan- 
ning? 

The  paramount  operational  needs  of  dif- 
ferent ports  and  waterways  naturally  differ 
depending  upon  a  wide  variety  of  circum- 
stances some  of  which  may  be  insurmount- 
able. But  there  are  universal  problems  that 
aU  shiphandlers  at  times  must  face.  They 
are: 

1.  Currents  which  have  always  been  a  pri- 
mary cause  in  groundings,  coUision  and  ma- 
neuvering dlfflcultles. 


3.  Tides  which  change  the  depths  at  chan- 
nels and  affect  the  maneuverability  ot  vea- 
sels.  especially  near  piers. 

3.  Winds  that  cause  vessels  to  drift  acroas 
channels  and  complicate  their  handling  at 
docks. 

4.  Fog.  mist.  faUing  snow  and  heavy  rain 
that  blind  navigators,  often  forcing  vessels 
to    anchor    under   hazardous   circumstances. 

6.  Hazards  of  restricted  channels,  as  may 
be  caused  by  insufficient  channel  depth  or 
width,  excessive  curvature  of  channel  bends, 
and  discontinuities  In  tbe  banks. 

6.  Machinery  and  steering  gear  failuras 
that  frequently  force  vessels  to  anchor  In 
emergencies  when  they  swing  according  to 
tbe  direction  of  the  current,  and  at  times 
to  the  wind. 

7.  Maneuvering  characteristics  of  vessels, 
for  example,  single -screw  shifM  wboee  sterns 
move  to  port  when  engines  are  backing,  the 
tendency  of  all  vessels  to  back  into  strong 
winds;  tbe  sinking,  squatting,  and  sheering 
which  occurs  when  vessels  pass  tiirough  re- 
stricted waters. 

8.  Use  of  tugboats  in  connection  with 
assisting  vessels  berthing  and  unberthing. 

The  varlaUoos  al  these  problems  are 
numerous  and  involved.  There  Is  a  vast 
literature  dealing  with  some  of  them  but  not 
all.  But  all  of  ttiem  have  some  very  defljaite 
Implications  in  harbor  planning  that  should 
be  considered. 

The  moet  recent  coostruetive  contribution 
to  this  literature  Is  the  investigation  of 
"Ship  Performance  In  Restricted  Channels." 
recently  completed  at  the  Taylor  Model  Basin 
of  the  Navy  at  the  request  of  the  Oovemor  of 
ths  Panama  Canal.  A  summary  ot  these 
studies  was  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Bnglneers  for 
April  1048. 

A  unique  feature  of  their  conduct  was  the 
participation  of  naval  architects,  civil  engi- 
neers, and  Panama  Canal  pilots.  This  col- 
laboration of  technical  and  operational  au- 
thorities makes  these  channel  investigations 
untisually  authoritative  for  the  selected  test 
conditions.  As  a  result  of  these  studies 
there  is  now  a  basis  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  many  problems  of  ship  handling  in 
restricted  waters  which,  for  more  than  a 
century,  have  t>aSled  navigators,  pilots  and 
engineers.  These  studies  most  certainly  wUl 
assume  a  greater  Importance  in  the  future 
as  they  become  better  known. 

Information  for  marine  planning  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  theoretical  channel 
studies.  Probably  tbe  moet  useful  indica- 
tors of  the  soTindness  of  marine  planning 
are  marine  accidents.  A  plot  of  their  loca- 
tions In  any  waterway  of  heavy  traffic  density 
will  be  helpful  to  planners  and  port  au- 
thorities. It  is  not  contended  that  such 
plots  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  the  eco- 
nomic Justlflcatlon  of  major  tmdertaklngs 
but  It  Is  contended  that  such  studies  sre 
essential  preparations  tor  sound  marine 
planning. 

A  very  constructive  contribution  toward 
port  operation  is  a  pamphlet  on  "Handling 
Tub  Boats  in  the  Panama  Canal"  by  an  ex- 
F>erlenced  Panama  Canal  pilot.  Capt.  A.  T. 
Luther,  whom  I  encouraged  to  tindertake  this 
study  In  1942  while  I  was  captain  of  the  port 
of  the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Panama  Canal 
shortly  before  he  retired  from  the  canal 
service.  In  this  pamphlet.  Captain  Luther 
deacrthed  the  fundamental  positions  of  tugs 
when  assisting  vessels.  Illustrated  with  dia- 
grams of  the  special  situations  faced  at 
Panama.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine this  is  the  first  such  work  In  Kngllsh. 
Dlstrltruted  to  the  pilot  and  tug  master 
forces  in  the  Canal  Zone,  tt  pr«»ved  Its  value 
by  passing  along  in  convenient  form  the 
highlights  of  a  lifetime  of  experience  of  one 
wtio  had  served  as  both  ptlot  and  tug  master. 
Such  pamphlets  should  be  developed  for 
•very  major  port.    A  study  of  the  tugboat 
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problems  will  certainly  emphasise  tbe  need 
for  adeqiMte  s|iaa«  between  ptars  to  permit 
the  most  sffacttve  operaUoa  ot  tugs  aastst- 
ing  vessels  in  lierthing. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  store  at  InforaBatkm 
not  yet  fully  tapped  Is  tha  aoeuxnulatod 
knowledge  of  plioU.  Theee  men  through 
their  own  aapterleace.  at  times  tragic,  kaow 
tbe  grave  dangscs  and  tbe  asrloua  naviga- 
tional problems  of  the  waters  tn  which  they 
operate.  Tbelr  knowledge  is  a  reservoir  of 
informaUon  gained  by  years  of  obaervaUon 
which  should  be  sought  whenever  naviga- 
tional problenu  are  presented. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  tills  knowledge  has 
not  been  recorded  and  has  been  lost.  But 
much  of  It  has  been  passed  on  by  word  of 
mouth.  Some  needs  interpretation  In  the 
light  of  exact  engineering  data.  But  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  value  that  la  always  readily 
avallaUe  to  those  seeking  that  type  of  spe- 
ft|ii«—rt  kno^rtedga. 

Many  navigators,  when  passing  through 
waterways,  have  often  observed  port  lay- 
outs which  have  pnzaUed  tlwm.  Some  of 
these  arrangements  may  l>e  explained  on  the 
grounds  of  ths  azoesslve  coste  of  securing 
better  solutions  or  as  involvlag  insxirmount- 
able  obstacles.  But  many  of  these  puzzling 
proposttloQs  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
qualified  authorities  on  navigational  prob- 
lenu were  not  consulted  or  because  of  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  need  fbr  tbe  naviga- 
tional advice  which  only  the  ship  iiandler 
can  supply. 

In  so<ne  Instances  tlie  navigational  situa- 
tions created  In  these  layouts  have  been  so 
serious  as  to  reqxiire  major  modifications  of 
tbe  original  plans  which  could  easily  have 
been  avoided  by  sufficient  preliminary  studies 
of  navlgatlooal  problems. 

Now  that  Uia  problems  ot  operation  are 
better  understood  tt  Is  squarely  up  to  the 
mariners  and  port  authorities  to  study  their 
operational  needs  and  to  state  them  with 
requisite  accuracy.  When  Uiat  is  done  tbe 
engineering  plarmers  can  develop  plans  with 
greater  confidence. 

What  future  changes  are  in  store  for  our 
waterways  and  harbors  no  one  can  predict. 
Iwt  those  of  you  who  control  their  p'«'"'«"g 
will  find  the  marine  world  most  willing  to 
assist  In  any  poeslble  way  with  their  knowl- 
edge. Tbe  records  of  marine  accidents,  tbe 
accumulated  ezperlenoe  of  pilots,  and  the  re- 
stricted channel  navigation  teste  togetlier 
form  a  background  of  material  that  should 
go  far  toward   better  operatltxial   planning. 

Tbe  basic  thought  6KpreM»d  In  these  re- 
marks Is  not  stated  as  being  new;  rather  it 
is  old.  Certainly  tbe  central  Ideas  have  no- 
where been  so  well  epitomlaed  as  in  the 
words  of  one  of  America  s  great  builders  of 
liarbors.  who  in  l»lt  stated:  "There  is  no 
profession  in  which  experience  is  a  gnaSar 
factor  tlian  that  of  the  engtoeer.  especially 
as  to  the  design  of  works  affecting  naviga- 
tion: the  adaptoblUty  of  such  works  to  the 
needs  of  tbe  navigator,  the  diancea  of  acci- 
dents and  the  necessary  appUanoss  to  reduce 
such  chances  to  a  minlmimi  are  questions 
that  experience  largely  determines."  These 
words,  so  meaningful  to  slUp  operators  and 
port  autliorities  today,  are  tbe  wortls  of  a 
great  engineer.  They  are  the  words  of  Oen. 
W.  L.  Slbert. 

In  line  with  that  pblloeophy  let  me  urge 
that  in  tbe  future  no  development  of  port 
fadlitlee  affecting  navigation  be  undertaken 
without  first  securing  all  tbe  relevant  navi- 
gational advice  that  Is  available,  wpedally 
from  pilots  and  other  ship  handlers. 


HEARINae  ON  SOUTH  ATRICA 

Mr.  VIVIAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmoog  aanaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mlnnawita  fMr.  Pasoml  may  ex- 
tend fala  remarks  at  tUs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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Tbe  SPSAKER.  Is  tbece  objectian 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  vaa  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  of  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  For^gn  Affairs  la  conducting 
hearings  on  the  UJ3.  policy  toward 
South  Africa. 

The  hearings,  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  O'Haka,  have  given 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  South 
African  Govenunent  a  chance  to  state 
their  views.  A  number  of  outstanding 
witnesses  have  appeared. 

One  of  the  best  statements  on  the  con- 
ditions in  South  Africa  was  given  by  Rev. 
Kenneth  N.  Carstens,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church  In  South  Africa, 
Reverend  Carstens  gives  a  thoroughly 
documented  review  of  the  effects  of  the 
apartheid  policy  in  South  Africa. 

He  points  out  in  his  speech : 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  wild -eyed,  angry 
young  man  to  say  that  apartheid  has  pro- 
duced the  most  vicious,  and  ruthless,  and 
dehumanizing  society  that  I  know. 

In  order  that  all  Members  will  be  able 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  Reverend  Car- 
stens' testimony,  I  insert  his  statement 
in  the  Rscoss  In  connection  with  my  re- 
marks: 

TasTiMOirT  ov  thk  RavsaaMP  Kawmsih"-  N. 
CaaaiHMs  at  ths  HaAaiwos  or  ths  AraicAM 
SuaooKMrrrcB  or  ths  OotfOasssioHAL  Cosc- 
aomat  on  Ponacsr  ArvAias,  Makck  IT. 
1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  ttiank  you  for  your  invitation  to 
participate  In  your  study  of  what  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  your  letter  to  me,  referred  to 
as  the  "crisis  in  South  Africa  and  the  steps 
required  to  deal  with  it  effectively." 

Since  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  South  Africa,  I  should  nuike  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  authorised  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  my  church,  nor  pn  behalf  of  any- 
t>ody,  or  institution,  or  party.  In  South 
Africa  or  anywhere  else.  I  am  speaking  in 
my  personal  cafMClty  sa  a  South  African 
Ctirtstian  who  was  bom  and  educated  in 
South  Africa,  who  has  traveled  In  every  prov- 
ince and  most  regions  of  the  country,  has 
worked  for  oonunerclal  enterprises  there,  and 
later  served  in  parishes  in  Namaquaiand. 
South  West  Africa,  and  In  the  city  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  I  have  come  to  the  United  States 
for  gradtiate  study  wtiich  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  undertake  at  tbe  Harvard  Divinity 
School  and  at  Union  Theological  S«nlnary 
In  New  York,  where  I  am  presently  enrolled. 

However,  although  I  am  empowered  to  rep- 
resent no  party  or  Institution.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel — and  this  is  merely  subjective — ttuit 
I  liave  the  duty  and  the  privilege  to  speak 
to  you  on  behalf  of  at  least  one  major  group 
of  my  compatriots,  namely,  those  19  million 
nonwhlte  South  Africans  >  who  have  no  vote 
and  no  voice  whatsoever  in  the  government 
of  their  homeland  and  mine.  (This  is  be- 
eatise,  as  you  know,  government  is  carried  out 
exclusively  l>y  whites,  who  represent  a  minor- 
ity of  8  4  million. i» 

My  testimony  today  would  liave  l>een  either 
unnecessary  or  very  different  If  It  were  not 
for  thoat  13  mUllon  of  my  oompetrtota,  who 


*Tbe  13.3  mlllloa  Africans  and  600.000 
Asians  are  votelees.  The  1.8  million  coloreds 
are  not  tecbnlcaUy  voteless,  atnoe  they  are 
allowed  to  vote  (on  a  separate  votea'  roll) 
for  fom-  white  representatives. 

•The  coloreds  have  token  representation 
only.    See  note  1. 


hare  been  completely  disenfranchised:  *  who 
are  kept  la  perpetual  poverty  by  the  indus- 
trial ootor  bar  and  the  laws  agturi^t  coileo- 
tlve  bargaining  and  sttikeB;  *  vrh.-->  bave  been 
deprived  of  freedom  of  spssoh.'  aauvmimat,* 
and  assembly,*  in  over  87  percent  at  the 
country  (the  white  area  '  .  wh.-i.  tn  urban 
areas,  are  at  the  mftrc>  .>.  i^  disrupting,  de- 
morallaing,  and  inunor&l  migratory  labor  sys- 
tem which  is  rigidly  oontroUed  by  govsra- 
ment  labor  bureau;  ■  who  live  in  constant 
fear  of  being  classified  as  "surplus  labor"  or 
"polittcaliy  stispect"  by  an  administrative 
oaicer,  robt>ed  of  Job  and  Uvelihood,  and 
transported  to  some  remote  and  Impoverished 
rural  area  known  as  a  "tribal  txomeland";  >* 
who,  tn  rural  areas,  are  "redueed  to  serfdom 
by  laws  which  make  It  a  orlmlnal  offense  for 
any  farm  laborer  to  leave  his  Mnployment 
without  the  written  permission  of  bis  em- 
ployer: "  who  cannot  acquire  freehold  title 
to  land:  ^  and  who  have  even  been  robbed 
of  the  right  to  live  with  wife  and  family  in 
an  urban  area. 

Because  of  these  facts  (of  which  there  are 
far  more  than  can  be  mentioned  In  1  mcmth's 
hearings),  each  of  which  la  reliably  docu- 
mented in  my  footnotes.^  one  does  not  have 
to  be  a  wUd-eyed,  angry  young  man  to  say 
that  apartheid  has  produoed  ths  most  vi- 
cious, rutiilsss,  and  dehumanising  society 
that  I  know. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  thsre  may  not  be 
other  tyrannies  In  the  modem  world;  no 
doubt  there  are.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  tbe 
injusUoes  that  are  perpetrated  in  countries 
outside  Southern  Africa,  are  not  sanctioned 
and  legislated  by  tbe  national  governments 
concerned:  and  In  those  eases  tn  which, 
perhaps,  they  are.  the  injustices  are  based 
upon  Ideological  and  otr.-r  'kc:  rt  t:,f,t  can 
be  chosen  by  tbe  vlc-w.nu  .f  ;.,'if  m  leitcr. 
Wot  example.  If  an  atbciyii  srii  .--nment 
ware  legally  to  prohibit  tfce  :><•  :  '  n-,G  pmc- 
tloe  of  tbe  Christian  faith  j.t  r..(^!  w!u;d 
be  free.  If  his  own  oonBciPir  >  h  »sc  t.> 
reject  or  pretend  to  ratect  i:  e  '  ;.;:suan 
faith,  and  to  accept  or  pretend  •  %-  ort  the 
national  Ideology,  and  thus  avoia  persecu- 
tion.    But  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 


'  By  the  Promotion  of  Bantu  Self  Govern- 
ment Act  of  19S9;  tbe  Xhosa  vote  In  the 
T^anskd  is  merely  an  exercise  in  a  severely 
limited  form  of  local  self-government. 
Every  matter  of  importance  in  tbe  Tl-anskel 
(except,  tbeoretlcaily,  education)  renuUns 
utuler  the  strict  control  of.  and  economically 
dependent  upon,  the  white  government. 
See:  "A  survey  of  Race  Relations  in  South 
Africa."  compiled  by  Muriel  Horrell  for  tbe 
South  African  Institute  of  Race  Relations 
and  published  in  Johanneaburg  in  1060 
(covering  the  years  1868-68).  pp.  47-68, 
for  a  full  Bununary  of  this  act. 

Every  act  But>sequently  referred  to  in  tills 
statement  wUl  be  found  in  an  issue  of  this 
summary,  and  will  be  indicated  with  "Sum- 
mary" and  tbe  years  covered  in  its  issxie. 

•  Industrial  Conciliation  Act.  as  amended. 

•  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1963, 
sec.  3(b>:  Riotous  Assemblies  Act  of  1966, 
sec.  3(1)  (3).  sec.  17. 

•  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1964. 

•  Innumerable  municti»a]  bylaws  and  regu- 
lations made  under  powers  conferred  on  local 
authorttlee  by  sec.  38(8)  (r)  of  the  Natives 
(Urban  Areas)   Consolidation  Act  of  1946. 

•  An  obviously  erroneous  terns  since  whites 
in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  farm  are  oat- 
numbered  by  nonwhltes. 

•  Bantu  Laws  Amendment  Act  of  18M. 
"Ibid. 

"Nielsen.  Waldemar  A.,  "African  Battle- 
Une,"  New  York,  Harper  Jt  Bow,  1966,  p.  94. 

"  Land  Act  of  ISIS,  and  Natives  Triist  and 
Land  Act  of  19»e. 

"The  Sotttb  African  Oovemment  Printer, 
of  ooiuse,  produees  most  of  the  documenta- 
tion by  prlnttag  ttis  Uws  aaaetad  by  tb»  aU- 
whlte  Parliament. 
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the  socla:  system  U  baaed  on  something  en- 
tirely different  It  Is  based  on  something 
that  no  man  can  control,  namely  the  pig- 
mentation of  hU  skin  According  to  skin- 
color  every  South  AXrlc&n  Is  classified  in 
what  the  (government  calls  "racee"  or  "na- 
tions '  ar.d  on  ttiat  basis,  a  rigidly  ascribed 
principle  :>t  inequality  operates  This  prin- 
ciple places  a  total  and  pyermanent  ban  upon 
tili  normal  economic  social,  and  political 
aspirstK, ns  of  nonwhltes.  and  subjects  them 
to  a  permanent  state  of  dependency,  keeping 
them  on  the  lowest  level  of  society;  while  It 
iR8ip;r,8  U)  every  white  person,  regardlesa  of 
abli;ty  education,  or  skill,  the  permanent 
and  automatic  privilege  of  being  a  "master." 
In  «hort  apartheid  Is  a  racial  caste  system 
In  which  every  white  Is  a  "Brahmin"  and 
every  nonwhlte  an  "Untouchable  "  '• 

TTiese  aj-e  facts  (and  Judgments  which  I 
believe  the  facta  patently  confirm)  which 
justice  patriotism,  and  loyalty  to  my  people 
'  not  only  the  ruling  white  minority  but  to 
all  my  pe<  plei .  compel  me  to  si>eak  about. 

President  Johnson  said  In  New  York  on 
Pebruary  23.  19«fl.  that  the  "Pour  Freedoms" 
which  former  President  Roosevelt  sought, 
can  never  be  secure  In  America  If  they  are 
violated  elsewhere  In  the  world."  "  Speaking 
in  Honolulu  on  Pebruary  6.  19M,  President 
Johnson  also  rejected  the  "logic  that  tyr- 
anny 10.000  milea  away  is  not  tyranny  to 
concern  u» — or  that  subjugation  by  an  armed 
minority  :n  A3la  Is  different  from  subjuga- 
tson  t5y  an  armed  minority  In  Europe  "  '• 

.South  Africa  is  the  world's  foremost  ex- 
ample of  subjugation  by  a  heavily  armed 
minority  We  do  not  read  about  It  In  the 
American  press  because  the  subjugation  of 
the  nonwhltes  by  the  white  minority  la  so 
complete  that  the  heavily  armed  nationalist 
government  forces  no  longer  have  to  mas- 
sacre unarmed,  peacefully  demonstrating 
African  men  women,  and  children,  as  they 
did  at  Sh.irpeville  and  Langa  8  years  ago  this 
month  The  armored  cars,  the  police  dogs, 
the  Jails  the  torture  chambers,  and  the  Afri- 
cans' own  p<:iverty.  can  now  b«  relied  upon  to 
perpetuate  that  subjugation  until  the  whole 
thing  explodes  In  our  faces. 

THE    !-:  ATMS    or   TH«   NATIONALIST   GOVmNMCNT 

or  SOUTH  AraicA 

In  these  Introductory  remarks.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  have  been  making  general  statements 
which  because  of  the  notoriety  of  apartheid. 
yovi  and  your  committee  have  no  doubt  beard 
t>efor«  But  now.  with  your  permission.  I 
shall  address  myself  a  little  more  specifically 
to  the  frequent  assertions  of  the  Nationalist 
government  that  It  represents  In  Africa  the 
stablest  and  strongest  form  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment la  pleased  to  call  "Western  democ- 
racy" and  Christian  civilization"  and  can 
therefore  continue  to  count  on  the  material 
support  of  the  Western  World  even  though 
that  support  IS  accompanied  by  moral  con- 
demnations o!  .*nd  exhortations  against  the 
armed  subjugation  known  as  apartheid.  The 
nationalist  government  also  claims  that  It  Is 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  South  African 
p<3pulation  -which  I  think  the  Government 
acknowledges  to  be  one  of  the  necessary 
functions  of  the  state 

Such  assertions  are  patently  contradicted 
by  the  principles  the  policies,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  nationalist  government.  But  the 
falseness  of  the  Government's  claims  can  be 
exposed  more  explicitly. 

The  claims  of  the  Nationalist  government 
to  be  the  repreaentatlve  of  "Western  democ- 
racy"  and  of  "Christian  clvuiBaUon "  must  be 


•  v<x:i  r<^.:  Berghe.  Pierre  L  .  "South  Africa. 
A  Sii.iv  :n  Conflict."  Mlddletown,  Weeleyan 
Univer^r.y  Press.  1B««.  p  19  f,  sa-M,  and 
Legum  Colin  and  Margaret.  "South  Africa 
Crisis  for  Uie  West."  New  York.  Prederlck  A. 
Praeijer    1964    p    «  r 

'New  Ycft  Tnmes    Per.    .:4     l»«e. 
'*  New  Yorlt  Times,   Pfb     ~     ■  jtif. 


assessed  mainly  by  value-Judgments  based 
upon  facta,  policies,  interpretations,  because 
there  Is  no  blueprint,  no  comprehensive  set 
of  principles  that  la  universally  accepted  as 
the  canon,  the  Indubitable  criterion  by  which 
any  state  can  be  declared  to  embody  either 
"Western  democracy"  or — and  especially — 
"Christian  civilization."  In  short,  my  judg- 
ments on  these  questions  will  probably  be 
more  subjective  that  objective,  determined  by 
the  values,  commitments,  and  presupposi- 
tions that  I  bring  to  the  enterprise. 

But  I  can  at  least  mention  some  of  the 
facts  upon  which  my  judgments  are  based. 
Moreover,  assessing  the  Government's  claim 
to  be  promoting  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 
Is  rather  less  dependent  upon  subjective 
criteria. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  ethical  com- 
mitments and  presuppositions  operate  to  a 
greater  or  leaser  extent  In  the  assessment  of 
any  and  every  situation.  But  If  you  are 
to  assess  a  father's  claim  that  he  Is  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  his  children,  there  are  some 
ethical  presuppositions  which  operate  uni- 
versally regardless  of  culture.  Por  example, 
if  that  father  systematically  denies  them 
equal  educational,  social,  and  economic  op- 
portunities; assigns  to  four  of  them  all  the 
meanest  and  dirtiest  work  In  the  hotiaehold 
with  totally  Inadequate  rewards,  and  gives 
all  the  prlvllegee.  all  the  pleasant  work,  and 
dlsprop>ortlonately  high  rewards,  to  one;  and 
If  that  father,  moreover,  brutally  punishes 
the  four  children  by  beatings  and  torture, 
and  even  severely  punishes  the  privileged 
one  when  he  protests  against  these  Injus- 
tices; then  It  seems  to  me  that  unquestion- 
able human  values  would  Ineluctably  oblige 
every  falrmlnded  person  and  every  respon- 
sible citizen  not  only  to  condemn  that  situa- 
Uon  utterly,  but  also  to  take  immediate  legal 
action  to  rectify  It 

This  Is  precisely  the  analogical  sltuaUon  In 
which  the  international  community  finds  it- 
self vU-a-vls  South  Africa,  and  this  situa- 
tion has  existed  for  many  years — even  be- 
fore the  Second  World  War  (when  General 
.SmuU'  racial  policy  was  criticized  in  the 
League  of  Nations) ,  although  it  U  only  since 
194a  that  the  Nationalist  Party  began  to  en- 
trench and  petrify  every  conceivable  aspect 
of  the  racial  caste  systems  In  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  body  of  racist  legis- 
lation In  existence  today  (and  probably  in  the 
whole  recorded  history  of  mankind). 

PBOMOTTNO    WELT  AM 

The  concepts  of  welfare  and  Justice  seem 
to  me  to  be  not  only  Inseparably  related  to 
each  other,  but  also  Indivisible  in  the  sense 
that  a  state  cannot  be  considered  to  be  'pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  its  citizens"  when  that 
state  consistently,  on  principle,  and  as  a 
matter  of  avowed  policy,  invariably  promotes 
and  perpetuates  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  privileges  of  one  exclusively  defined 
minority  of  its  people  (vIb  the  8.4  million 
whites)  at  the  expense  of  the  perpetuation 
and  exploitation  of  the  disabilities  and  pov- 
erty of  the  underprivileged  majority  of  its 
citisens  (Viz.  the  14.400.000  nonwhltes)." 

African  poverty:  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  innumerable  examples  of  this 
cruel  perpetuation  of  the  social  and  econom- 
ic disabilities  of  nonwhltes  in  general  and  of 
Africans  in  particular.  But  first.  In  order 
that  we  may  better  understand  the  condi- 
tion of  the  victims  of  the  government's  wel- 
fare,  let  me  mention   a   few   facts  concem- 


"  Government  estimates  of   the  mld-10«S 
population  are  as  follows: 

Whites 8,396,000 

Nonwhite : 

Africans 13, 1«2.  000 

Colored* 1.  742.  ooo 

Asians 633.000 


Total. 


14,437,000 


ing  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in 
South  Africa. 

It  was  reported  ■•  in  1904  that  nonwhltes 
made  up  99  percent  of  the  unskilled  workers 
In  mdustry,  06  percent  of  the  semiskilled. 
and  17  percent  of  the  skilled  workers,  in 
1964  It  was  estimated  by  the  South  African 
Institute  of  Race  Relations  '•  that  the  pov- 
erty datum  line  for  the  average  African  fam- 
ily in  Johannesburg  was  £30.6.0  per  month 
and  that  the  effective  minimum  Income  nec- 
essary for  health  was  Just  under  £40.  But 
the  average  Income  of  unskilled  workers  In 
Johannesburg  In  that  year  was  £19.0.4 — 36 
percent  less  than  the  poverty  datum  line  and 
less  than  half  of  the  effective  minimum  in- 
come. Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
unskilled  workers  are  Africans  (and  the  rest 
blt^  coloreds  and  Asians)  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  majority  of  Afri- 
cans live  below  the  breadline.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  some  Eireas  of  South  Africa  boast 
the  highest  recorded  Infant  mortality  rate  in 
the  world. 

This  picture  becomes  more  shocking  when 
the  wages  of  whites  and  the  wages  of  Afri- 
cans are  compared. 

According  to  the  official  Bulletin  of  Statis- 
tics for  19fla.»  the  average  annual  wage  paid 
to  Africans  and  whites  In  manufacturing 
industries  was  £196  and  £977  respectively.  In 
construction  work  It  was  £183  and  £996  re- 
spectively, and  in  mining  It  was  £74  to  Afrl- 
cans  and  £1,217  to  whites."  In  a  doctoral 
dissertation  at  the  Government  University  of 
South  Africa,  it  was  stated  that,  in  1960. 
the  annual  per  capita  Income  for  whites  was 
£470,  while  for  Africans  it  was  £43.10 — l.e  , 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  white  per  capita 
income  .** 

Bven  more  shocking  is  the  disparity  in 
pensions  paid  to  whites  and  nonwhltes. 
Take  for  example  the  pensions  paid  to  the 
blind  as  set  forth  in  the  Government  Gazette 
Extraordinary,  April  37,  1963,  page  33:  All 
whites,  whetlier  they  live  In  urban  or  ntral 
areas,  get  £73  a  year.  Africans  In  towns  get 
£9  a  year  and  Africans  In  riiral  areas  get  £6 
every  year. 

Between  1947  and  1901  whiteM'  wages  rose 
by  36  percent  and  African  wages  by  11  per- 
cent ••  while  the  price  of  food  alone  roee  by  17 
percent  between  1968  and  1906.«*  African  pov- 
erty, malnutrition,  and  starvation  la  there- 
fore increasing,  while  the  whites  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  the  booming  economy — an  Inevi- 
table consequence  of  economic  and  political 
bondage,  and  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  argu- 
ment that  a  booming  economy  will  alleviate 
and  liberalize  the  situation. 

Education:  In  1903  over  31  percent  (730.- 
347)  of  the  white  population  (3.4  million) 
were  attending  primary,  secondary,  and  high 
schools,  and  these  white  children  had  33,364 
teachers — which  meant  that  on  the  average 
every  white  teacher  had  23  white  pupils.* 

In  1908,  only  about  8  percent  (1,603.149)" 
of  the  African  population  (13.3  million) 
were  in  primary,  secondary,  and  high  schooU, 

"Segal.  Ronald,  (ed),  "Sanctions  Against 
South  Africa."  Middlesex,  Penguin  Books, 
1904,  p.  34. 

'»  "Survey"  1906,  p.  206f . 

»  Cited  in  Cope,  John.  "South  Africa."  New 
York.  Prederlck  A.  Praeger.    1906,  p.  81. 

"  Housing,  food,  and  medical  attention 
supplied  by  the  mines  would  probably  bring 
an  additional  £100  worth  to  the  Africans. 

»  'Survey  "  1906.  p.  206. 

"Lelse.  AmelU  C.  (ed.),  "Apartheid  and 
United  Nations. "  New  York,  The  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  1906.  p. 
09. 

•*  "Survey"  1906,  p.  308  f. 

"Report  386  of  the  Bureau  at  StatUtlcs, 
cited  in  "Survey"  1906,  p.  35ef. 

"Letter  Jan.  6.  1906,  of  the  Secretary  of 
Bantu  Education  of  the  )(aU<maI  Advisory 
■ducatlonal  Council,  cited  In  "Survey"  1966, 
p.  247. 
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and  tbey  bad  only  SO.IU  taaeheEs" — whlcii 
meant  that,  on  the  average,  every  African 
teacher  bad  62  African  puplta.  Morsowr.  tn 
1963,  about  £6.10  was  spent  on  the  edtieatlon 
of  every  African  child,  whwaaw  CTLIO  «■■ 
spent  OB  everr  vt^lte  child."  which  inaaat 
that  for  every  pouDd  spent  on  African  pupil*, 
13  pounds  were  spent  on  vrblte  pupils.  This 
disparity  Is  tztorebslng.  As  the  need  for  azMl 
cost  of  educatlrwi  continues  to  rise,  and  as 
more  money  Is  apent  on  white  education,  the 
percentage  of  the  net  national  Income  apent 
on  African  education  steadily  decreaaea: 
nearly  three- fifths  of  1  percent  (0.67  per- 
cent) of  net  national  income  was  spent  on 
African  education  In  19ftS-54:  this  had 
dropped  to  tees  than  two-flfths  of  1  percent 
(0.39  peroeot)  of  net  national  Income  In 
1903-04." 

African  teach«iri  are  atmllarly  diaerlml- 
n&ted  agalnat:  the  top  salary  paid  to  African 
teachers  with  university  degrees  in  1908  was 
£894.  whUe  the  top  salary  to  white  teachers 
was  £2,176."  On  average  last  year,  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  African  male  teachers  was  41.9 
percent  of  that  paid  to  whites  with  the  same 
quallflcatlona.  while  African  female  teach- 
ers got  37.9  percent  of  tlM  salary  paid  to 
white  fematoa. 

The  facilities  of  African  achools  are  woe- 
fully inadeqtiate.  Most  of  the  African 
schools  are  stUi  working  double  shifts,''  and 
some  still  have  three  ablfta — l.e.,  three  dif- 
ferent sets  of  pupils  every  day.  In  Pretoria, 
for  example,  the  three  different  sets  of  cbil- 
dren  start,  respectively,  at  7:80  ajn..  10:80 
a.m..  and  1 :80  pjn.,"  which  means  that  these 
pupils  are  getttnconly  3  hours  of  inadequate 
schooling  a  day.  furthermore,  tatat  unquali- 
fied teachers  are  \ised  In  the  third  ahifta." 

As  to  the  nature  of  African  education 
(Bantu  education)  let  the  Prime  Minister 
of  South  Africa.  Dr.  Verwoerd'a  own  words 
describe  it  for  tis,  lest  I  be  accuasd  at  hy- 
perbole : 

"When  I  have  control  of  native  education. 
I  will  reform  it  so  that  natives  wll'  be  taught 
from  childhood  to  realize  that  equality  with 
Europeans  is  not  for  them  *  *  *.  People  who 
believe  in  equality  are  not  deslrabls  teachers 
for  natives  *  *  *.  When  mydepartntent  con- 
trols native  educatkm  It  «1B  know  for  what 
class  of  higher  edux^tion  a  native  is  fitted. 
and  whether  he  will  have  a  chance  In  life  to 
use  his  knowledge."  "'What  is  the  tise  of 
teaching  the  Bantu  child  mathematics  when 
It  cannot  use  it  In  practlos?  •  •  •  That  Is 
quite  absurd." 

"The  Bantu  must  be  guided  to  serve  his 
community;  there  Is  no  place  for  blm  In  the 
European  community  above  certain  forms  of 
labor."" 

Pass  laws  and  the  urban  African :  The  pass 
laws  have  been  a  constant  source  of  hard- 
ship and  steadily  mounting  resentment  to 
Africans  ever  since  the  past  laws  were  intro- 
duced in  the  19th  century.  In  a  cynically 
named  natives  (Abolition  of  Passes  and  Co- 
ordination of  Documents)    act  of  1962,  the 


"Bsport  of  the  Department  of  Bantu  Edu- 
catloa  RJ>.  39/1966,  p.  11.  cited  in  "Survey" 
1906.  p.  383. 

»  Cope.  op.  ott..  p.  aO. 

■  "Survey"  1966,  p.  242. 

"Cope,  loc.  cit. 

"  "Survey"  1968,  p  249.  According  to  the 
Minister  of  Bantu  Education  (Assembly 
Hansard  10,  column  0297) ,  64  percent  of  the 
schools  had  double  shifts  la  1957,  67  percent 
in  1904. 

"Rand  Dally  Mail,  May  XI.  1965. 

"Ibid. 

"  These  stetements  were  made  by  Dr.  '7er- 
woerd.  wbsn  he  was  Minister  of  Native  Af- 
fairs, as  he  was  Introducing  the  Bantu  Edu- 
caUoo  Act.  Rls  fun  sxpoBltlOB  was  pubUslied 
by  the  Department  of  Native  A  (rain  under 
the  tltu  "Bantu  Bdueatlon  Polloy  for  ths 
Immediate  Future." 


IfationaUst  Oovsmiaent.  far  from  aboliahlng 
passsB.  mnltipUad  tbeai  and  oocnMned  them 
Into  oas  reCarsnee  book.  TTiis  reference  book 
wtth  tlM  paases  it  contains  has  to  be  in  the 

alltinaes  and  taallplaaaa;  aad  after  tba  cur- 
few— ^Wbleh.  of  couEsa,  appHes  only  to  Atrl- 
cane — they  have  to  have  an  additional  pass, 
wtilch  is  valid  for  only  1  night,  to  avoid  im- 
mediate arrest. 

Pailure  to  be  in  poesecslon  of  any  single 
document  (or  pass)  In  the  reference  book 
means  at  least  arrest  and  imprisonment  or 
a  heavy  fine,"  and  at  worrt.  "endorsement 
out" — whldi  means  that  the  victim  has  to 
get  out  of  the  urban  area  and  go  to  a  life  of 
hopelessness  and  poverty  tn  some  over- 
crowded rural  tXxaa  known  as  a  tribal  reserve. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  African  men  and  women 
are  thus  endorsed  out  every  year,  even 
though  It  usually  means  breaking  up  a 
family.  In  1904  sonie  14.000  women  and 
over  84,000  men  were  endorsed  out  of  mne 
urban  areas"  The  toll  In  broken  famines 
will  never  be  known.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Africans  are  arrested  every  year  for  offenses 
under  pass  laws — that  Is,  for  doing  things 
that  would  be  consld««d  perfectly  normal 
and  lawful  in  any  ctviUaed  society — and 
probably  most  undvillaed  societies,  too.  In- 
deed, over  the  past  13  years,  about  a  thou- 
sand Africans  are  arrested  every  day  for 
these  so-called  offenses  under  lawe  which 
apply  only  to  Africans."  In  1964.  nearly 
2.300.000  crimes  were  reported  (with  a  total 
population  of  only  17  million).  As  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  pointed  out,  of  thoae 
crimes,  nearly  one-third  were  crimes  Uuit 
only  black  men  could  conunlt — "by  being  in 
the  wrong  place,  with  the  wrong  papers,  at 
the  wrong  Ume." »  "In  1968  and  1964.  387 
Africans  were  sentenced  to  death  tn  South 
Africa;  164  were  actually  hanged.  In  the 
same  2  years  only  nine  whites  were 
executed."  " 

But  the  most  devastating  and  vldous 
racist  legislation  of  all  Is  the  Bantu  Laws 
Amendment  Act  No.  42  of  1964,  some  of  the 
effects  of  which  1  mentioned  in  my  intro- 
ductory remarks.  This  act  reduces  millions 
of  people  to  mere  units  of  labor,  in  a  thinly 
disguised  form  of  slavery." 

This  kind  of  discrimination  and  eiqilolta- 
tlon,  of  which  I  have  mentioned  only  a  very 
small  part,  cannot,  it  would  seem  to  me,  sup- 
port the  claim  that  the  Oovemment  is  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  South  African 
population. 

WaSTESM  CIVIUZATIOIf  AND  CBRISTCNDOK 

With  luiconscious  irony,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  a  speech  In  support  of  ths  uncon- 
scionable and  notorious  "No  Trial"  Act,  said 
in  April  1968,  that  South  Africa  might  yet  be 
called  upon  to  "save"  Western  CiviUzatlan 
and  Christendom.*' 

Apartheid  and  the  Chriatlaa  faith:  Since 
ths  Nationalist  Oovernment  and  most  of  its 
supporters  are  very  religious  and  constantly 
Invoke  and  claim  dlviiM  sanctions  for  their 
Idsology  and  poUclss,  let  me  address  myself 
very  briefly  to  this  phenomenon. 

Every  major  church  In  the  world — B<aman 
OathoUe.    Eastern    Orthodox,    and    Protes- 


"  Even  what  for  whites  would  be  the  light- 
est fine  Is  to  Africans  a  heavy  fine  because^ 
of  their  poverty. 

"  Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and 
Development  in  the  Assembly  (Hansard  12, 
column  4430),  "Survey"  1966.  p.  156.  Some 
of  these  ejections  may  have  been  for  other 
offenses  than  p»*»  law  offenses. 

"  "Survey"  1966.  p.  76. 

"  Naw  York  TUnss.  Jan.  23,  1066. 

■Ibid. 

"nar  a  full  summary  of  this  act.  ase  "6ur- 
TSy"  1864.  pp.  174-164. 

""Christendom."  if  this  signifies  a  pollU- 
oal  entity,  has,  of  course,  oaased  to  ealst. 


tant « — bss  daariy  expressed  Its  abhorrsnos 
of  raetaliam  In  any  form  ss  contrary  to  the 
Seriptures  and  a  vlolatlan  of  Christian  ethics. 
The  most  representative  aeumenleal  stata- 
ment  that  artrtrfasas  the  South  African  situa- 
tion was  draam  op  by  an  International  dela- 
gation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
who  met  with  South  African  member 
churches  at  Oottesloe,  Johannesburg,  in  1960. 

Ttia  following  are  some  of  the  clatises  of 
the  Cottesloc  consultation  statement  that 
was  approvad  in  plen:u7  session:  *> 

"Tlie  segregation  of  racial  groups  carried 
through  without  effective  consultation  and 
involving  discrimination  leads  to  hardship 
for  members  of  the  groups  affected. 

"There  are  no  Scriptural  grounds  for  the 
prohibition  of  mixed  marriages. 

"We  call  attention  onoe  again  to  the  dl»- 
Integratlng  eSecU  of  migrant  labor  on  Afri- 
can life.  No  stable  society  is  possible  un- 
less ths  cardinal  invportance  of  family  Ufa 
is  recognised,  and  from  ths  Ohrlstlaa  stand- 
point, it  is  Imperative  that  the  mtegrtty  of 
the  family  be  safeguardad. 

"It  Is  now  widely  recognized  that  the  wages 
received  by  the  vast  nujortty  of  the  nonwhits 
people  oblige  them  to  exist  well  below  the 
generally  accepted  minimum  standard  for 
healthy  Uvlng.  Conosrtad  action  is  required 
to  remedy  this  grave  situation. 

"The  preaent  system  of  Job  reservation 
must  give  way  to  a  more  equitable  system  of 
labor  which  s&faguards  the  Intarest  of  all 
concerned. 

"Oi^wrtunlties  must  be  prorided  for  the 
inhabitants  of  tiie  Bantu  areas  to  live  In 
conformity  wtth  human  dignity. 

"It  is  our  conviction  that  the  right  to  own 
land  wherever  be  Is  domiciled,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  government  of  his  country, 
is  part  of  the  dignity  of  the  adult  man.  and 
for  this  reason  a  policy  which  permanently 
denies  to  nonwhite  people  the  right  of  col- 
laboration In  the  government  of  the  coimtry 
of  which  they  are  citizens  cannot  be  Justified. 

"It  is  our  conviction  that  there  can  be  no 
objection  in  principle  to  the  direct  repre- 
aentaUon  of  colored  people  in  Parliament." 

Every  one  of  the  clauses  cited  is  a  direct 
condemnation  of  a  particular  or  general  set 
of  drewmstanoaa.  the  injustice  of  which  Is 
entrancbad  by  lagltfation  enacted  mainly  by 
ths  Batlonallat  gorsmment  since  1946. 

Tbm  nattonallat  government's  apartheid 
poUcy  Is  a  Qagrant  violation  of  Christian 
ethics.  And  It  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  Is  at  enmity  with  hu- 
manity. It  Is  a  morally  indefensible  and 
spiritually  repugnant  Ideology  which  sys- 
tematically destroys  the  rights  of  man.  Be- 
cause apartheid  is  deeply,  and  by  its  very 
nature,  it  will  either  continue  to  try  to  per- 
vert that  faith,  or  It  will  try  to  destroy  It. 
At  present  apartheid  Is  trytng  to  timlermine 
tbe  faith  by  subterfuge,  by  trytng  to  pen  veil 
basic  Christian  doctrinea:  and  with  some 
siiocess.  But  if  this  subtle  form  of  attack 
should  fail,  and  If  apartheid  maintains  ita 
present  Ideological  form  and  mode  at  opera- 
tion, then  by  an  ineluctable  process  of  logic. 
It  must  evantually  try  to  destroy  the  faith  by 
other  nMans. 

The  Indications  of  this  began  to  appear 
In  1963.  when  the  Christian  Institute  of 
Southern  Africa  was  formed.  The  Christian 
Institute  Is  an  entirely  non political,  non- 
partisan, Interradal  and  ecumenical  body  of 
Ohrtstlans.  whose  only  purpose  is  to  serve  the 


*'The  South  African  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches  are  the  main  exceptions. 

"Hewson.  Leslie  A.  (ed.),  "Oottesloe  Oon- 
sultatloB,"  Johannesburg,  1961,  p.  75.  The 
Synods  of  the  South  African  Dutch  Ra- 
formad  Churches  which  wars  reprssentsd  at 
the  ooosultatlan.  later  dissociated  them- 
selves from  the  entire  statement,  and  re- 
Mgned  from  the  Wortd  Ootineil  of  Oburohes. 
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church  In  obedience  to  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
Immediately  became  the  object  of  Innumer- 
able slanderous  attacks  by  the  Oovemment. 
the  nationalist  press,  and  by  other  Oovem- 
ment supporters  Inside  and  outside  the 
church.  L&st  year  the  Institute's  ofBces  were 
raided  by  the  security  police.  Any  person 
and  any  institution  that  tries  to  obey  the 
Scriptures  and  regain  the  Inte^lty  of  the 
church  In  South  Africa  will  more  and  more 
become  the  object  of  this  kind  of  intimida- 
tion and,  eventually,  persecution.  The 
model  of  this  was  Hitler's  Oermany. 

But  worse  even  than  opposition  and  per- 
secution, is  the  blasphemous  claim  by  the 
Government  that  its  Ideolog^y  Is  remotely  re- 
lat«d  to  the  Christian  faith  except  as  an 
enemy.  Such  claims  are  gravely  inimical 
to  the  faith  and  work  of  the  church,  and 
are  doing  the  church  the  greatest  disservice 
and  damage.  In-  short,  both  by  Its  insidious 
operations  and  by  Its  outward  opposition  to 
th«  true  faith  of  the  chtirch.  the  Nationalist 
Oovernment  has  become  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith  that 

I  know  in  Africa.  Anyone,  therefore,  who 
does  anything  to  help  and  support  apartheid 
in  any  direct  or  Indirect  way.  Is  helping 
an  enemy  of  man.  an  enemy  of  Ood.  and  an 
er.»my  of  the  Christian  church. 

I  know  of  no  reputable  theologian  who 
has  not  similarly  condemned  racialism.  But 
the  Government's  claiming  Christian  sanc- 
tions for  Its  social  policies  and  their  brutal 
implementation  Is  so  patently  false  that 
there  la  no  need  to  adduce  further  evlderoe. 
There  is,  however,  one  statement  made  by  he 
renowned  theologian.  Karl  Barth,  which 
leads  me  to  my  next  point.  When  asked  to 
comment  on  a  raolal  tenet  held  by  certain 
chvircnes  In  South  Africa.  Professor  Barth, 
who  vlgor.iuily  opposed  Hitler's  nazlsm  in 
the  churches  in  Europe,  said  that  the  tenet 
was     Nazi  theology." 

Nazism  The  connection  between  South 
African  racialism.  Its  rationale,  and  Its  Im- 
plementation, and  the  racialism  and  methods 
of  HiUers  national  socialism.  Is  neither 
rhftorlcai  nor  accidental.  During  the  first 
Worltl  War  the  Afrikaner  Nationalists  looked 
hopefully  toward  Germany  to  "save"  them 
from  tne  cultural  and  economic  superiority 
of  the  British  South  Africans.  In  the  1930's 
the  secret  Afrikaner  nationalist  society  called 
the  Broederbond  i  bond  of  brothers)  greatly 
adml.'ed  H:Uers  ntkzlsm.  and  many  mutual 
cor.tactd  were  established.    When  World  War 

II  brke  cut  \nd  General  Smuts  (Prlnie  Min- 
ister, led  3<5iith  Africa  Into  the  war  against 
Hitler  the  Afrikaner  nationalists  were  bit- 
terly oDfyjaed  to  the  move. 

Dr  %'erwoerd  who  is  now  Prime  Minister 
In  Srvith  Africa  *«ts  editor  of  the  Afrikaner 
newspaper  Die  TYansvaler,  gave  unambigu- 
ous support  u,  the  Nazis.  In  1943  a  judge- 
ment delivered  by  Justlc*  MUlln  In  the 
Wltwatersrajid  Dlvi.i(i.  n  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Africa,  stated  that  "Dr.  Verwoerd 
did  support  Nazi  propaganda,  he  did  make 
h!8  news  paper  a  tool  of  the  Nazis  In  South 
Africa,  and   he  knew  it  " 

The  next  mo«t  p<iwerful  man  in  the  present 
South  Afrlc«n  Cabinet  Is  the  Mlnlst«r  of 
Jvisuce  Mr  J  B  V  >rster  Mr.  Vonrtcr  W»« 
apparently  more  active  in  his  support  than 
Dr  Verwoerd  Mr  Vorster  was  detained  In 
a  cell  in  Port  Elizabeth  from  September  03 
unUi  December  15  !Ma.  He  was  then  kept 
in  an  internment  can-.p  in  KolSefonteln  until 
pybruary  i  1  l»44  by  which  time  the  tide 
had  turned  a^iir.st  Hitler.  Mr  Vorster  was 
then  kept  under  house  arrest  In  Robertson, 
m  the  Cape  Providence,  until  April  15.  1944, 
when  he  escaped.  He  was  rearre8t«<l  In 
Springs  III  me  Transvaal  Province  and  later 
freed 

Many  more  exanip.ae  at  South  Africa's 
present  pc>i:tic«i  iMUtMrs'  eoniMctloDa  and 
sympathies  with  tiM  Na^a  ooultf  b«  men- 
tioned.   But  there  »re  also  Inner  connectlona 


of  logic  with  nazlsm.  For  example,  one  of 
the  early  actions  of  the  Nads  when  they 
came  to  power  in  Oermany  was  to  proclaim 
the  Nurenberg  Decrees,  forbidding  sexual  In- 
twroourse  between  the  Herrenvolk  Aryans  and 
the  Jews.  In  South  Africa,  among  the  first 
laws  passed  by  the  Afrikaner  Nationalists 
when  they  came  to  power  in  1948.  were  the 
Prohibition  of  MUed  Marriages  Act  and  the 
Immorality  Amendment  Act,  which  similarly 
forbade  intercourse  between  whites  and  non- 
wbltee.  Such  prohibitions  are  among  the 
characteristics  of  a  racial  caste  system. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  alarming  similarity 
between  the  Nazis  and  the  Afrikaner  Na- 
tionalists In  their  mode  of  operation.  Let 
one  general  example  sutDce,  torture. 

Torture:  In  1963  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment enacted  a  "law"  that  finally  ended  the 
rxUe  of  Uw  in  South  Africa.  It  was  the 
General  Law  Amendment  Act  No.  37,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "no  trial"  act.  Among 
other  things,  this  "law"  enabled  the  Oov- 
emment to  keep  persona  in  Jail,  for  life, 
without  trial,'*  and  to  keep  persona  in  soli- 
tary confinement  without  warrant  or  trial 
until  the  victim  haa  "repUed  satisfactorily" 
to  all  questions  put  to  him.** 

Let  me  quote  one  example  of  the  use  made 
of  these  arbitrary  powers.  Mrs.  Lettle  Slbeko 
of  Capetown  was  detained  for  nearly  8  of 
the  9  months  of  her  pregnancy — 6  of  those 
months  In  solitary  confinement.  She  was 
released  in  February  1964  a  matter  of  days 
before  her  baby  was  expected.  She  was  never 
charged  with  any  offense.  The  police  were 
simply  looking  for  her  husband  and  had 
hoped  that,  with  sulBcient  persuasion,  she 
would  supply  the  Information  they  wanted. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  passage  of 
the  "no  trial"  act.  persistent  allegations  of 
torture  began  to  appear  in  the  form  of  alB- 
davlts  and  sworn  statements,  scores  of  which 
I  have  had  the  painful  experience  of  read- 
lng.*«  These  allegations  began  to  appear  In 
the  press  and  other  publications — including 
United  Nations  documents — before  the  end 
of  1963.  and  have  continued  Intermittently 
ever  since." 

ni-treatment  and  torture  In  prisons  was 
not  something  that  began  only  after  the 
passage  of  the  "no  trial"  act.  The  Minister 
of  Justice  himself  admitted  that  in  1962 
there  were  17  cases  of  policemen  assaulting 
witnesses  in  criminal  trials  and  44  assaults 
by  the  police  on  prisoners.**  Several  times 
State  witnesses  admitted  In  court  that  they 
had  been  tortured  and  forced  to  sign  "con- 
fessions" and  statements  written  by  the 
police."  And  several  policemen  and  wardens 
have  been  convicted  in  South  Africa's  courts 


"Vorster  said  he'd  keep  Robert  Sobukwe 
in  Jail  unUl  "thu  side  of  eternity."  Mr.  8obu- 
kwe's  offense  was  to  organize  and  lead  a 
peaceful  demonstration  against  unjust  laws. 

"This  clause  (No.  17),  suspended  nearly  a 
years  later,  was  followed  by  the  Criminal 
Laws  Amendment  Act  of  1966  with  even 
harsher  and  more  arbitrary  provisions,  which 
has  effectively  taken  over  the  functions  o* 
that  clause. 

"  Carstens,  Kenneth  N.,  "Torture  and  Mlnd- 
Braaklng  In  South  Africa,"  "Christianity  and 
Crisis."  XXIV.  9   (May  26,   1966)    pp.  97-101. 

"  e.g..  The  Observer  (London)  Nov.  3.  1963: 
ChrlsUan  Science  Monitor.  Feb.  26,  1964; 
Motive  (March  1964),  and  United  Nations 
Document  A/AC.  115/3.63. 

«•  The  Honorable  J.  Hamilton  Russell.  "90- 
Day  Torture  In  South  Africa."  (London  1964) 
p.  0.  Mr.  Hamilton  Russell  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  parliamentary  opposition 
party,  from  which  he  resigned  when  his  party 
voted  with  the  Government  on  the  "no  trial' 
act.  Replying  to  a  question  In  the  house, 
the  minister  said  that  between  1956  and  196fl 
540  policemen  were  found  guilty  of  asBaiilt. 
Lawyers  allege  that  very  few  caaes  became 
public. 

•*  RusMll,  loc.  olt. 


tof  beating,  torturing,  and  aven  murdering 
prisoners  .•• 

This  unconscionable  and  systematic  pat- 
tern of  violence  and  torture  was  finally 
dramatically  exposed  by  an  extraordinarily 
courageous  newspaper  editor,"  Laurence 
Oandar.  who  painstakingly  gathered  a  mass 
of  convincing  evidence  and  several  witnesses. 
Including  prison  officials,  finally  published 
a  series  of  articles  in  June  and  July  last 
year."  which  described  prison  conditions  and 
torture  of  political  prisoners.  Mr.  Oandar 
called  for  a  full  inquiry. 

TTie  government's  reaction  was  character- 
istic. First,  a  high  official  tried  to  atop  the 
publication  of  the  articles,  but  failed.  The 
security  police  (South  Africa's  Oestapo) 
then  raided  the  offices  of  the  Rand  Dally 
Mall  four  times  without  a  search  warrant. 
On  one  of  the  raids  they  confiscated  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  which  Mr.  Oandar  and  his 
staff  had  gathered  in  support  of  their  allega- 
tions. The  government  then  proceeded  to" 
charge  one  after  another  of  Mr.  Oandar 's 
chief  witnesses  with  pwrjury.  One  after 
another  they  are  being  found  "guilty"  on  the 
very  questionable  evidence  of.  inter  alia,  in- 
terested parties,  and  of  other  prisoners  who 
may  themselves  have  been  forced  to  give 
evidence  under  threats,  torture,  and  brain- 
washing, which  are  the  very  issue*  in  ques- 
tion. "Confessions"  have  also  been  used. 
The  dubious  character  of  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence has  even  been  commented  on  by  one  of 
South  Africa's  Judges.  In  July  1966,  Mr 
Justice  Steyn  of  the  Transvaal  Bench,  said 
that  It  was  fantastic  that,  when  no  evidence 
was  available  against  a  suspect,  confessions 
were  brought  to  Ught:  but  if  evidence  were 
strong  enough,  confessions  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence." 

An  eminent  and  respected  political  leader 
In  South  Africa  whose  name  I  cannot  disclose 
lest  harsher  measures  be  taken  against  him, 
commented,  in  a  recent  letter,  on  trials  of 
witnesses  of  police  torture.  He  said:  "It  U  a 
terrible  situation  when,  if  60  people  tell  the 
same  lie  it  becomes  by  a  kind  of  miraculous 
conversion,  the  truth,  and  the  one  person 
who  is  telling  the  truth  becomes  a  liar.  •  •  • 
The  other  trials  which  are  pending  seem  set 
to  produce  their  fair  share  of  tragedy  too." 

CXDirCLTTSION 

It  seems  to  be  utterly  incredible  that  a 
regime  which  seems  to  be  following  so 
closely  In  the  footsteps  of  Hitler,  whose 
atrocities  forced  most  civilized  Countries  to 
take  up  arms  against  him.  should  claim  and 
expect  the  allegiance,  respect,  and  support  of 
any  civilized  nation.  It  Is  even  more  fan- 
taatlc  that,  although  the  NaUonalist  Oovern- 
ment has  lost  the  respect  of  most  nations,  it 
sUll  receives  their  material  support. 

Nazism,  whether  of  the  South  African  or 
the  German  brand,  often  lurks  beneath  the 
surface  of  our  culture;  but  It  Is  obviously  a 
sharp  and  dangerous  deviation.  It  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Western  World  as  well  as  humanity  at  large. 
to  deal  firmly  with  this  aberration. 

Racial  discrlmlnauon  has  become  funda- 
mental to  every  conceivable  aspect  of  South 
African  society.  Including  the  law.  There  is 
no  Institution  remaining  In  South  Africa  to 
which  the  nonwhltes  can  appeal  for  redress 
The  whites,  who  hold  all  the  power,  are 
trapped  in  a  mounting  spiral  of  fear  and 
injustice.  All  the  nonwhlte  leaders  are 
exiled,  banned.  Jailed,  or  executed.  If  the 
powerful    and    responsible   members    of   the 

•"Ibid:  the  Observer.  Mar.  16.  1964;  the 
Times  (London)  Oct   1.  1965. 

"  Oandar 's  courage  has  won  for  his  paper 
the  World  Press  Achievement  Award  for  1966; 
see  New  York  Times  Feb.  25.  1966. 

"  BzcerpU  were  published  In  the  New  'Vork 
Times  Magazine.  July  26,  1965. 

•*  Cited  in  a  Rand  DaUy  MaU  editorial.  July 
la.  1966. 
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International  community  conttnue  to  do 
nothing  but  utter  empty  moral  condemna- 
tions of  apartheid,  to  what  can  the  Africans 
appeal  but  to  the  blind  and  destructive  forces 
of  violence  and  terror? 

If  those  blind  forces  should  be  allowed  to 
take  over  the  situation,  the  whole  Interna- 
tional community  may  well  find  themselves 
involuntarily  drawn  into  a  conflict  that 
would  hold  every  potential  of  developing 
Into  a  racial  war.  As  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  said  In  1964:  "There 
Is  the  clear  prospect  that  racial  conflict,  11 
we  cannot  curb  and  finally  eliminate  it.  will 
p-ow  into  a  destt-uctlve  monster  compared 
to  which  the  religious  or  ideological  conflicts 
of  the  past  and  present  will  seem  like  small 
family  quarrels.  Such  a  conflict  will  eat 
away  the  possibilities  of  good  of  all  that 
mankind  has  hitherto  achieved  and  reduce 
men  to  the  lowest  and  most  bestial  levels  of 
intolerance  and  hatred.  This,  lor  the  sake 
of  all  our  children,  whatever  their  race  and 
color,  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen. 
(Apartheid  in  South  Africa,  n;  New  Twk, 
United  Nations,  1965,  p.  11.) 

No  major  power  was  able  to  remain  neu- 
tral in  Hitler's  war  precisely  because  of  its 
racial  character. 

If  my  nonwhlte  compatriots  are  left  the 
victims  of  a  grotesque  aberration  of  Western 
culture;  if  my  white  compatriots  are  left  the 
victims  of  their  fears  compounded  with  their 
demonic  dreams  of  racial  purity  and  priv- 
ilege; II  no  one  will  act  to  save  my  people — 
white  and  nonwhlte — from  their  headlong 
rush  toward  moral  and  national  suicide; 
the  Western  World  will  be  guilty  of  a  gigan- 
tic crime  of  omission,  the  victim  of  Its  own 
moral  and  political  impotence. 


aged  country  and  fought  against  their 
implacable  foes  on  many  fronts.  But 
their  enemies  were  too  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  one  among  their  foes 
proved  fatal  for  their  independence. 
The  reorganized  and  aggressive  Red 
army  finally  overran  the  country  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic,  which  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  brief  interval  of  Byelorussian  in- 
dependence marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
lives  of  the  Byelorussian  people.  Though 
the  long-sought  period  of  independence 
was  quite  short  and  vanished  like  a 
dream,  its  inspiring  afterglow  still  sur- 
vives in  the  hearts  of  liberty -loving 
Byelorussians,  who  observe  with  dedica- 
tion this  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  that  memorable  event  all 
friends  of  the  Byelorussian  people  Join 
them  in  their  fervent  desire  for  freedom 
from  Communist  totalitarian   tyranny. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roomo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Byelorussia  is  hardly  more  than  a  geo- 
graphic term,  almost  lost  In  the  huge 
and  expansive  Soviet  Empire.  This  his- 
toric home  of  one  of  the  oldest  Slavic 
peoples  was  at  last  separated  from  the 
old  Russian  Empire,  and  48  years  ago 
Its  inhabitants  proclaimed  Uieir  national 
Independence.  That  was  done  toward 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  on 
March  25, 1918. 

The  Byelorussian  people,  constituting 
some  10  million  stouthearted  workers 
and  fighters  in  their  historic  homeland, 
had  long  been  suffering  under  the  op- 
pressive regime  of  czarlst  Russia. 
Though  they  had  endured  the  heavy 
foreign  yoke  imposed  upon  them  for  cen- 
turies, they  had  retained  their  indomi- 
table spirit  of  freedom  and  were  always 
prepared  to  fight  for  independence. 
Their  one  real  chance  came  in  1918,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Russia's  decrepit  autoc- 
racy. The  valituit  Byelorussians  were 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation; 
they  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
March  25. 1918.  and  established  the  Byel- 
orussian National  Republic. 

Thenceforth  for  nearly  3  years  they 
divided  their  time  between  working  and 
fighting  to  assure  their  hard-won  free- 
dom.   They  worked  to  rebuild  their  rav- 


VERRAZANO  DAY 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsoi  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  Italian 
sailor  and  explorer,  Oiovannl  de  Ver- 
razano.  in  keeping  with  the  occasion  of 
Verrazano  D.iy.  April  17.  on  which  we 
hail  his  name  and  his  accomplishments. 

As  far  as  we  know.  Verrazano  was  the 
first  European  to  visit  the  area  that  in 
time  would  become  New  York  City.  He 
sailed  into  New  York  Harbor,  and  un- 
doubtedly saw  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
River  in  1524. 

As  a  sailor,  Verrazano  was  one  of  the 
best  among  a  great  number  of  outstaind- 
ing  Italian  seahawks  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. In  his  youth  he  sailed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  probably  elsewhere, 
imtil  1522.  when  he  settled  in  Prance.  In 
1524  he  w£is  commissioned  by  the  French 
King,  Francis  I.  to  explore  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  did  so,  In  company 
with  the  French  explorer.  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  bringing  back  the  first  maps  of 
what  Is  now  the  New  York  City  area. 

Verrazano  deserves  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  American  discovery, 
side  by  side  with  his  fellow  Italians,  Co- 
lumbus and  Vespucci.  Together  they 
made  a  remarkable  team.  Columbus 
concentrated  on  the  West  Indies.  Ves- 
pucci explored  the  coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  Verrazano  reconnoitered  the  east 
coEist  of  North  America,  from  Florida 
to  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  in  a  way  that 
had  never  been  done  before. 

The  practical  result  of  Verrazano's 
voyage  was  the  rekindling  of  French  In- 
terest in  the  New  World,  which  in  turn 
led  to  the  great  struggle  between  Eng- 
land and  Prance  for  North  American 
predominance. 

A  man  of  determination  and  daring, 
Verrazano  became  concerned,  following 
his  Initial  discoveries,  with  European  at- 


tempts to  find  a  passage  through  the 
American  continents  to  the  Padflc.  In 
March  1528.  he  sailed  again  from  France 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  bound  for 
the  Americas.  Beset  by  cannibals,  at 
the  height  of  his  explorations,  he  gave 
his  life  in  behalf  of  discovery  and  the 
quest  for  expanded  human  knowledge. 

A  shining  tribute  to  Verrazano  exists 
today  in  the  form  of  a  m'ghty  and  beau- 
tiful structure — the  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge,  connecting  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  with  Staten  Island,  a  suspen- 
sion span  of  4.260  feet,  the  longest  in 
the  world,  exceeding  even  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Golden  Gate  Bridge  by  some  60 
feet. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  name 
of  Verrazano.  tied  by  history  to  the  great 
traditions  of  New  York,  should  be  com- 
memorated in  so  illustrious  a  manner. 
Fitting,  also,  that  the  people  should  pay 
homage  to  his  memory  as  an  annual 
event.  For  here  was  a  man  of  courage, 
wholly  worthy  of  our  praise  In  every  par- 
ticular; and  outstanding  hero  of  Ameri- 
can history. 


THE  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  is,  like  all  history, 
the  history  of  people.  Part  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  people  is  the  story  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

The  Seafarers  Log,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  Seafarers  International 
Union,  has  published  the  story.  I  com- 
mend the  first  two  of  these  articles  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
An.  This  Happxnxo:  Thx  Stort  or  Amckican 
Labor — Paxt  1  or  a  Seataxxx's  Loo  FxATtiBE 

(The  story  of  American  labor  Is  a  vital  part 
of  American  hUtory.  It  Is  a  story  that  is 
too  often  neglected  tmd  distorted  In  the 
schools.  It  certainly  has  been  distorted  In 
the  press.  It  Is  a  story  that  should  be  told. 
The  history  of  American  labor  Is  a  stirring 
story  of  people — In  most  Instances  unnamed 
people — and  their  continuing  struggle  to 
realize  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people.  We  and  our  chUdren 
should  be  reminded  of  what  the  labor  move- 
ment Is  and  what  It  has  achieved.  On  these 
pages,  the  Seafarers  Log  begins  "The  Story  of 
American  Labor. "  which  will  be  continued 
In  future  Issues.) 

The  American  trade  union  movement  goes 
back  to  the  very  birth  of  our  Nation  In  the 
years  Immediately  following  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Low  wages,  long  hours  and 
poor  working  conditions  were  the  basic 
reasons  behind  the  earliest  labor  organiza- 
tions. Workers  in  many  States  didn't  have 
the  right  to  vote,  nor  were  their  children 
able  to  get  a  decent  education.  From  the 
very  beginning  organized  workers  had  to  fight 
antllabor  bosses  In  addition  to  courts,  news- 
papers, and  political  organizations  controlled 
largely  by  moneyed  classes — as  Is  often  the 
CMS  today.  In  addlUon  to  these  disadvan- 
tages, early  labor  organizations,  because  they 
were  laying  the  groundwork,  had  little  or  no 
experience  on  which  to  draw.  Tbey  had  to 
proceed  mainly  on  a  tolal -and -error  basis  and 
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nmd«  miuiy  mlst*lMft  La  Uio**  eady  <Uja. 
wuat  '^ziay  lacke<i  In  azpArlkac*  however.  Umjt 
more  Uiaj~i  miulc  :ip  for  In  •nUiualaaoi.  Ttuj 
learned  qaick.'y  trom  their  mistakes,  aad  tbe 
strength  and  s-jecew  of  org»nl«ed  tabor  today 
can  ">«  <rr«<nt«<l  In  large  meaaure,  to  the  de- 
'. -ition.  Aet^rmLniUlan.  and  abUlty  of  tlVDae 
e<trlle*t   trmde  unloDlsts. 

f'rior  lo  :tte  '<>>  dr  for  TiMlepeiMli  ni  ii  this 
couQWy  t^u^a  uo  '.i;«4iQ  uQieaa  !■  the  aaodem 
mfarur.g  f  -.i.e  unn.  and  the  early  trade 
union  Luni.  •  f>«  fully  understood  In  today's 
terms  It  m-i-it  be  remembered  that  we  «ire 
dealir.R  with  a  time  when  manufacturing  of 
an 7  kind  wax  Just  lieglimliig  In  America. 
Pitts  burgh  Wis  lust  a  froBtler  Tillage  and 
cincuin/iii  wa«  the  Pax  West. 

U'lnog  :ha  early  eoloaW  period,  the 
A:r.er.can  economy  was  based  on  farming — 
». :h  wealthy  landowners,  who  had  been  given 
hug*  grants  of  land  hi  the  colonies  by  the 
Brltteh  Crr>-mn  m;p*rv; --imj  the  labor  of  ta- 
deatured  workers  To  ro'*<><  the  demand  (or 
labor,  the  "  A-  men  depr-nde^  oa  bound  white 
!{U»or  aad  Negro  s.^;  «>  who  eooatltuted  SO 
percent  of  the  umnigrants  to  Axierk:a  beTore 
the  RevoiuUon. 

Lab'TT  tn  colonial  America  was  divided 
Into  thr*^  klads:  The  indentured  servants, 
who  were  the  moat  tanportaat  souree;  free 
labor,  who  were  hired  for  wages,  and  sea- 
faring labor  which  included  Bailors,  fisher- 
men and  whalers. 

Tbe  Indeatore  system  was  ""«•>'  »"g  more 
than  a  forwi  of  slavery — but  for  a  specific 
time.  usuallT  about  5  years — after  whlrti 
the  lnd<^'nr'Ml  p.TWMj  keeaBM  a  free  man 
(or  wocnan  Manv  poor  workers  and  even 
eaitixe  faxniiiee.  witiiaut  hope  In  Europe, 
Indp^cured  theniaeives  lb  return  for  the 
passage  u>  Vriieric.i  which  ibey  eould  not 
otherwise  <i.T  rd  These  were  often  skilled 
craftJimfn  -  ^;  icksmlths.  carpenters,  weavers, 
shoemakf'r'i    s: Iversmlths,  etc. 

The  <r:g::.i;  Indenture  oontract  bound 
'^t  worker  to  pay  the  shlp^  mytwtll  all  of 
h:i  wages  'or  ^  S-year  p>erlod  as  paynient  for 
nj  paaaagf  t<;  ihe  New  Wor.l  v.  hat  hap- 
pened. ^v>w«var.  >s  that  tbe  oii>^  captain, 
to  get  a  quick  turnover  on  hla  money,  sold 
the  worker,  with  the  Indenture,  at  public 
auction  as  soon  as  the  sbtp  docked.  Mothers, 
fathers  and  ehlldren  were  often  separated. 
TTie  larte:  •,ire<l  were  virtual  slaves  for  the 
indenture  period  They  received  no  wages, 
could  not  marry  wiUiout  their  owner's  per- 
mission, were  .1  :  .n  castolT  rags  and  could 
be  flogged  a:  ihe  owner's  whim.  Instead  of 
f^nd.ng  fr'pd'jn:  and  opportunity  In  the  New 
World  most  of  these  immigrants  found 
?^e.i  narsher  eonelltloas  ttmn  thoee  they  left. 

By  the  ear'7  1750^,  however,  thousands 
of  tnew!  bonr!srr.en  had  worked  off  their  pe- 
riod of  ^^.i3'^r^  ■  :-f  become  freemen,  and 
had  gone  '..".•■  ^•r'iness  for  thetnsehres  Be- 
ing craftampr  they  usually  opened  small 
"Shops   In   t/^a:.«  and  villages. 

^hen  the  master  craftsman  got  more 
r-rders  '..h-in  he  eoxild  handle  alone,  he  hired 
a  ,'';urr;evrr.an  The  Journeyman  was  less 
5i.;:ef^  :T..ii:  :^.f  n.tster  and  was  willing  to 
pa-  •.'.:  :  •v.g  :.  \i-^  'or  modest  pay  In  order 
to  learn  frotn  the  master  and  Improve  his 
skill  When  the  Journeyman  felt  he  had 
ri^'veioped  his  skill  sufBciently.  he  set  up  a 
ih'ffj  of  hiB  owTi  as  a  master. 

Ir:  sfifi  ••■--:  u)  Journeymen,  many  master 
rmr'.^rrrr.  iLv^  employed  several  appren- 
t)r<-;  ■:»-]\::j  young  boys  bound  to  the  ma». 
ter  ''^r  *  ; vrlod  of  years  to  learn  the  trade. 
T-v,,,  -„,,,;..„.  „.,  wages,  but  were  fed.  clothed 
1-1  h^i-.-<^»<!  ^v  the  nsaater— eventually  be- 
-oming  journeymen  and  then  master  erafts- 
rr.en. 

Various  tabor  bodies  existed  within  a  trade, 
bit  they  were  mainly  benevolent  and  fra- 
ternal as»orlatton»-— not  labor  unions  in  to- 
day s  meaiiin««!  TT.eee  associations  of  shoe- 
maker'! weavers  !<r.r  looked  ottt  for  feUow 
craftair.er.  ;n  ri.'^r.'-s  .f  «ickae«s  or  financial 
stress,  paid  di.ictJ?r  &:  ..^  xnd  nUMte  imaU  10<lBS 


to  te«  feUow  oiemben  baek  oa  their  feet 
In  Ume  of  aeed. 

The  BevQlutlonary  War  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  Constitution  In  1791  changed  all 
that.  As  an  Independent  nation,  unfettered 
by  colonial  statns  aad  tlee  to  tbe  British, 
America's  great  eeoneaslc  expansion  began. 
Tariff  warn  between  the  States  were  taroken 
down.  Po>e>att  capita)  and  credit  entered 
the  aew  aatton.  The  frontier  began  to  ex- 
pand westward  past  the  Alleghenlea.  Canals 
and  new  roads  facilitated  transportation. 
Manufactured  goods  were  now  needed  in  far- 
off  places  and  the  craftsman  could  no  longer 
deal  directly  with  his  customers.  This  situ- 
ation gave  rise  to  a  new  and  special  type  of 
buslrtessmen — a  middleman,  wholesale  Job- 
ber or  merchant  capitalist. 

He  was  basically  a  distributor.  He  pro- 
duced nothing.  He  was  not  Interested  tn 
making  goods  but  In  making  money.  He 
bought  and  sold,  and  his  motto  was  "buy 
cheap — sell  dear." 

The  merchant  did  everything  he  could  to 
depress  the  prlree  of  tbe  goods  he  bonght, 
an«t  the  craftsman,  who  waa  now  under 
the  power  of  the  middleman,  had  only  two 
ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  goods  he 
mode — lower  the  quality  of  what  he  pro- 
duced and  cut  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions for  his  Journeymen  and  apprentices. 
Tbua,  the  onster  ciaftamaa  was  slowly 
forced  to  become  an  employer  In  the  modern 
meaning  of  the  word. 

The  merchant  middlemen  put  further 
pressure  on  the  master  craftsmen  by  im- 
porting vast  amounts  of  cheap  foreign  goods 
manufactured  in  Europe  by  child  labor  or 
prison  labor.  They  also  encouraged  tbe  di- 
vision of  labor  where  each  worker  per- 
formed only  one  part  of  the  total  operation 
and  therefore  could  be  relatively  unskilled, 
low  paid,  and  reptaced  if  be  complained 
about  wages  or  hoars. 

XTnder  these  conditions  the  old  maater- 
Journeyman-apprentlce  system  began  to 
break  down  completely.  Busier  than  ever  but 
making  kses  on  each  item,  the  employer- 
master  cut  wages  and  Increased  the  hours 
of  his  Journeymen,  often  replacing  them, 
entirely  with  young  unskilled  apprentices. 
Prlendehlp  between  master  and  journeymen 
soon  vanished  under  these  e<»dltlons  and 
for  tbe  first  time  there  were  "workers"  and 
"employers.  '  The  Journeymen  began  band- 
tag  together  In  their  own  organizations, 
formed  to  protect  them  from  the  abuses  of 
the  master-employer.  The  American  trade- 
union  movement  was  bom. 

America's  first  trade  union  came  Into  be- 
ing tn  Philadelphia  In  1794  and  was  called 
the  Federal  Society  of  Journeymen  Cord- 
waiaers  (shoemakers).  This  was  a  true 
trade  unioB.  Its  purpose  was  to  resist  cuts 
la  wage  scales.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  per- 
manent organization  with  a  constitution, 
dues,  elected  officers  and  regularly  scheduled 
meetings. 

The  cordwalners  called  the  first  orga- 
nised strike  tn  1790.  There  had  been  nu- 
merous strikes  or  turnouts  previously 
called  by  various  soiaU  groups  of  Journey- 
men organised  into  societies  for  the  purpose. 
Some,  like  the  Journeymen  printers  who 
struck  in  New  Tork  In  1780  for  a  $1  per  day 
wage,  even  succeeded.  But  their  organiza- 
tions were  not  permanent,  and  soon  dissolved 
after  their  denumds  had  t>een  met.  With  the 
tmtMi  dissolved  It  was  usually  not  long  before 
tbe  employer  withdrew  the  pay  raises  and  the 
workers  were  right  back  where  they  started. 

The  cordwalners  had  a  permanent  orga- 
nization, but  were  destined  to  learn  an  even 
tougher  lesson  about  the  difficulties  of  fight- 
ing for  Improved  wages  and  working  coadl- 
ttOBS  against  unscrupulous  basses.  They  dis- 
coreied  that  the  courts  and  the  Nation's 
press  were  usually  Just  as  antUabor  as  the 
employera  and  would  help  the  employer 
destroy  the  union  by  every  means  at  their 
dtspoeal. 


Tbe  eordwalaers  struck  in  ITOt  to  resist 
further  reductkma  of  wa^es  that  averaged 
froaa  only  M  *o  »iU6  per  week.  One  at  the 
msmhers  was  paid  to  picket  by  ~«^-U^  the 
rounds  of  Philadelphia's  shoeaiakiz^  ahope 
to  make  sure  that  all  ttt*  eordwalnesa  had 
left  work.  A  unkm  coasaOttee  then  pre- 
seate<l  the  master  emptojers  with  a  ilst  of 
deasaads.  Including  a  demaiul  that  sairent 
wa«e  scales  be  retained.  After  9  weeks  of 
negotiating  the  workers  won  tbelr  demands. 
Not  long  after,  however,  the  xeof  fell  tn  on 
them. 

In  1806,  tbe  union  asked  tot  a  modtst  raise 
In  wagea  and  was  flatly  refused.  Again  tbe 
cordwalners  resorted  to  a  strike — but  this 
time  the  employers  ware  ready  for  them.  The 
cordwalners  soon  found  themselves  indicted 
on  trumped-up  charges  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy— based,  no  less,  on  old  EngUsb  com- 
mon law. 

The  employers  had  jjlanaed  well.  The 
cordwalners'  crime  was  having  formed  a 
union.  The  conspiracy  was  banding  together 
to  raise  wages.  The  press  poured  out  Invec- 
tive against  the  strikers.  Tbe  Judge  openly 
favored  the  employers  throughout  tbe  trlaL 
The  Jury  was  made  up  of  12  businessmen 
who  did  not  even  try  to  hide  their  bias 
against  the  striking  workers.  Kot  only  were 
the  cordwalners  convicted  on  these  trumped- 
up  charges  based  on  nonexistent  law.  but 
the  conviction  was  upheld  by  a  higher  court. 
The  decision  not  only  doomed  the  Nation's 
first  union,  the  Federal  Society  of  Journey- 
men Cordwalners.  but  by  extension  made  all 
trade  unloos  Illegal  In  the  United  States. 

The  Philadelphia  defeat  did  not  stop  the 
organization  of  trade  unions,  however.  As 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate.  Journeymen  workers 
everywhere  banded  together  la  trade  unions 
At  the  same  time,  the  cn^doyers  continued 
to  refine  their  tactics  of  union  busting,  in- 
cluding Increasing  relteace  on  violence  by 
hired  scabs. 

Newspapers  were  more  than  willing  to  sup- 
port the  bdfcses  by  stirring  up  public  senti- 
ment against  the  workers.  Boston  carpen- 
ters were  depicted  as  'foreign  agitators" 
when  they  struck  for  a  10-hour  day  Tsilors 
in  Buffalo,  ship  carpenters  In  Philadelphia, 
cabinetmakers  in  Baltimore  all  got  the  same 
treatment  from  the  press.  During  strikes 
by  painters,  stonecutters,  and  day  laborers 
in  New  York,  the  police  usually  proved  to 
be  Just  as  antllabor  as  the  courts  and  news- 
papers. 

Strikers  by  the  score  were  beaten,  maimed, 
and  sometimes  killed  by  police  and  employer- 
hired  goons,  and  were  often  unceremoniously 
Jailed  by  the  i>ollce  for  ^keting. 

As  If  conditions  were  not  bad  enough  for 
American  workers  during  these  years  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  they  were  destined 
to  become  Infinitely  worse  following  the  War 
of  1813. 

The  War  of  1812  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  fought  for  a  variety 
of  economic  and  political  reasons,  but  was 
touched  off  by  one  of  the  most  Infamous 
practices  ever  used  against  workingmen — 
the  Impressment  of  American  merchant  sea- 
men on  British  naval  ships.  American  mer- 
chant ships  were  being  Intercepted  on  the 
high  seas  by  British  men-of-war,  and  the 
youngest  and  strongest  of  the  American  crew- 
members  were  farced  to  board  the  British 
ships  as  virtual  slaves.  Conditions  aboard 
British  naval  ships  of  the  Ume  were  uabetlev- 
ably  bad — that  was  the  main  reason  they 
could  not  get  British  seamen  to  take  the  Jobs 
and  resorted  instead  to  this  worst  form  of 
piracy.  The  United  States  and  Britain  went 
to  war  over  the  issue.  British  troops  even 
managed  to  bum  Washington,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  but  were  eventually  defeated. 
America  was  vtctcrious. 

With  the  supply  oX  British  manufacttired 
goods  cut  off  by  the  war,  however,  tbe  Ameri- 
can economy  turned  another  comer  which 
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was  to  spell  misery  for  millions  of  American 
workers  for  the  next  hundred  years.  Fac- 
tories began  springing  up  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, bringing  with  them  child  and  women 
labor,  actual  starvation  wages.  18-hour  work- 
days, illiteracy,  slums — and  for  the  factory 
owners  unprecedented  profits  at  the  expense 
of  unprecedented  human  misery. 

All  This  Happknb):    Tkx  Stost  or  Amer- 
ican  Labob — Pabt   2   or  a  BxATAaxx's   Loo 

FxATuax 

The  U.S.  victory  tn  the  War  of  1813  against 
Great  Britain  signaled  the  begiiming  of  a 
period  of  vast  industrial  growth  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  of  untmaglned  hSLrdahips  for  Amer- 
ican workers.  Economic  booiu  and  busts  fol- 
lowed one  another  rytlimicaUy.  Each  eco- 
nomic cycle,  as  it  rolled  across  the  land, 
ground  the  vast  majority  of  American  work- 
ers further  down  into  poverty  and  despair. 
It  was  a  time  when  almost  every  attempt 
by  desperate  workers  to  Ijetter  their  condi- 
tion was  nxet  and  suppressed  by  force  and 
violence.  It  was  a  time  when  giant  corpora- 
tions, vastly  wealthy  and  inhumanly  callous, 
would  hire  thousands  of  armed  thugs  to 
break  a  strike.  If  these  hired  goons  did  not 
succeed  In  breaking  the  strikers'  will,  they 
often  found  themselves  faced  with  armed 
militia — dispatched  to  break  the  strike  by  a 
government  which  had  ears  only  for  the  de- 
mands of  rich  corporations.  If  even  that 
failed  the  courts  were  always  willing  to  issue 
Injunctions  making  the  walkouts  Illegal — 
which  then  Justified  the  Jailing  of  the  strike 
leaders  and  the  eventual  collapse  of  the 
strike.  And  all  the  while  the  press  poured 
out  a  constant  stream  of  invective  against 
the  workers  and  their  legitimate  alms. 

These  years  saw  the  "long  strike"  in  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and  the  "great 
strike"  by  railroad  workers,  the  homestead 
strike  and  the  puUman  strike — all  of  which 
were  viciously  broken  by  an  antllabor  com- 
bination of  the  corporations,  the  courts  and 
the  government.  It  was  the  heyday  of  the 
'  Plnkerton  Pinks."  It  was  the  time  of  the 
"Baltimore  Massacre"  and  tbe  "Haymarket 
Square  Massacre"  of  the  woricers. 

But  It  was  also  the  period  in  which  the 
infant  American  labor  movement  drew 
strength  and  grew — learned  hard  lessons  and 
fought  back  against  immense  odds  to  carve 
out  a  place  for  American  workers  in  the 
Nation's  future. 

The  growth  of  factories  began  with  a  ven- 
geance in  the  United  States  when  War  of 
1813  cut  off  our  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods  from  Great  Britain.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  new  factory  system,  one  of  the 
worst  abuses  of  labor  that  erer  existed  took 
root  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States — 
chUd  labor.  By  1820  more  than  half  the 
factory  workers  In  the  United  States  were 
between  B  and  10  years  old.  They  worked 
an  average  13-hour-day  for  as  little  as  83 
cents  a  week. 

Economic  exploltaUon  of  children,  and 
later  of  young  women,  was  a  direct  result 
of  growth  of  factories.  Skill  was  not  neces- 
sary, cheap  labor  meant  bigger  profits,  and 
children  or  young  women  could  bo  hired  for 
much  less  than  a  worker,  even  unskilled, 
with  a  family  to  support.  These  working 
children  received  no  education  at  all  and 
remained  totally  Ullterate.  They  tolled  long, 
exhausting  hotirs  In  dark,  dirty,  unhealthy 
factories  without  reward  or  hope.  And  as 
more  and  more  children  became  "produc- 
tive" by  entering  the  labor  market,  more  and 
more  skilled  adult  workers,  with  families  and 
responsibilities,  became  unemployed. 

In  addition  to  the  competition  of  child 
labor,  American  workers  sulTered  another 
serious  blow  in  1819  when  tbe  first  ot  what 
was  to  prove  a  cycle  of  economic  and  finan- 
cial depressions  struck  the  Watlon.  Unem- 
ployment, already  widespread,  became  mass 
unemployment  as  bankruptcies  shut  fac- 
tories, shops  and  stores  all  over  the  NaUon. 


Hunger  stalked  the  American  worker.  Thoee 
mills  and  factories  that  remained  open  sliced 
wages  and  Increased  working  hours,  knowing 
that  their  workers  had  to  accept  whatever 
was  offered. 

The  depression,  which  did  not  end  until 
1822.  wli>ed  out  many  trade  unions.  But  as 
business  picked  up  and  v»orkers  again  found 
employment,  labor  unions  were  again  formed 
with  new  zeal.  In  1827  labor  took  a  sig- 
nificant step. 

In  that  year  the  carpenters  In  Philadelphia 
launched  a  strike  for  a  10-hour  day.  Facing 
bitter  employer  opposition  and  receiving  no 
aid  from  other  Philadelphia  unions,  the  car- 
penters were  defeated.  But  they  recognized 
the  flaw  in  organization  which  had  defeated 
them,  and  that  same  year  the  first  central 
union  council,  the  Mechanics  Union  of  Trade 
Associations,  was  formed  by  the  Philadelphia 
unions.  It  was  the  first  cltywlde  labor  or- 
ganization In  the  world  and  no  longer  would 
a  striking  union  in  Philadelphia  stand  alone 
against  the  bosses. 

At  the  same  time  another  "first  step"  was 
taken  by  Philadelphia  workers,  when  they 
formed  the  world's  first  F>olltical  labor 
party — the  Workingmen  s  Party.  The  idea 
caught  on  and  by  1834  spread  to  many  cities, 
working  politically  for  free  public  education 
for  their  children,  the  abolition  of  Imprison- 
ment for  debt,  the  outlawing  of  child  labor, 
the  universal  10-hour  day  and  other  reforms. 
Attacked  by  the  press  as  "antlrellglous," 
"unwashed  rabble"  and  "dirty  shirts,"  their 
rallies  invaded  and  disrupted  by  goons  hired 
by  local  politicians,  their  adherents  fired 
from  their  Jobs  for  supporting  their  plat- 
form, the  various  Worklngmens'  Parties  re- 
mained active  only  a  few  years.  In  that 
short  time,  however,  their  success  was  as- 
tonishing. As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  im- 
prisonment for  debt  was  abolished  and  In 
1834  the  Nation's  first  free  public  school 
system  was  set  up  in  Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nation  grew,  oi>ening  new 
markets.  Roads  and  waterway  traffic  pushed 
weetward,  and  to  these  traditional  modes  of 
transportation  were  added  the  new  rail- 
roads. Gold  strikes  In  the  Far  West  opened 
new  markets  and  demazid  for  products  grew 
faster  and  faster.  To  feed  these  demands  for 
manufactured  items  simple  factories  grew 
into  huge  industries.  The  machine  age 
dawned  with  a  flood  of  immigration  which 
swelled  the  labor  force  and  spelled  new 
trouble  for  American  workers. 

As  industry  grew  more  complex,  with 
operations  in  many  States,  the  need  for 
unions  to  organize  on  a  nationwide,  instead 
of  a  cltywlde  t>aBls,  grew  as  well.  The  first 
of  these  waa  the  National  Typographical 
Union,  the  first  permanent  national  union, 
founded  in  1862.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
NTU,  about  10  national  unions  came  Into 
being  between  1860  and  1860. 

From  1861  to  1866  the  Nation  was  torn 
by  the  Civil  War.  which  In  more  ways  than 
one  was  brought  about  by  the  rapid  Indus- 
trialization going  on  In  the  United  States. 
It  was  basically  a  conflict  of  national  inter- 
ests l>etween  the  Industrial  North  and  the 
agrarian  South.  The  primary  Issue  of  slav- 
ery, over  which  the  war  was  fought,  was  It- 
self produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  ma- 
chine, the  cotton  gin,  which  made  cotton  a 
profitable  crop  and  led  to  the  southern 
plantation  system.,  with  its  dependence  on 
vast  numbers  of  enslaved  Negro  laborers. 
Until  the  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin  In  1793 
there  were  few  Negro  slaves  In  the  United 
States  By  1860.  however,  there  were  over  4 
million  Negro  slaves  in  the  South,  whete 
"cotton  was  king." 

After  the  Civil  War,  cotton  was  deposed 
and  industry  was  king.  As  Industry  was 
king,  the  captains  of  Industry  who  oon- 
troUed  great  wealth  In  concentrated  capital, 
ruled  like  feudal  lords  over  a  labcff  force 
swoUen  with  immlgranU  from  foreign  lands 
and  newly  freed  Negroes.    LAbor  was  consid- 


ered a  comnkodlty  to  be  bought  as  cheaply 
as  possible  and  discarded  at  will.  As  hugely 
wealthy  industrialists  became  ever  nu>re 
powerfxil  American  workers  were  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  even  thoee  gains  they  had 
already  made.  Labor  needed  an  organiza- 
tion through  which  action  could  be  taken 
on  a  major  national  scale.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  National  Labor  Union  was  formed 
in  1866,  the  first  nationwide  federation  of 
labor  unions. 

The  NLU  did  not  last  long,  mainly  because 
It  pinned  its  hopes  for  Improving  working 
conditions  on  political  action  instead  of  on 
militant  trade  unionism.  By  1873  the  NLU 
had  disintegrated,  but  not  before  It  had 
achieved  two  major  goals — repeal  of  the  Con- 
tract Labor  Act  of  1864  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  8-hour  day  for  Federal  employees. 

The  Contract  Lat>or  Act  was  nothing  but  a 
return  to  the  Indenture  system  of  colonial 
times,  under  which  European  workers  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  American 
employers,  pledging  their  first  year's  wages  to 
repay  transportation  costs  and  further  year's 
wages  to  repay  their  maintenance  cost*  for 
the  first  year.  This  gave  employers  virtually 
free  labor  which  they  used  to  depress  Ameri- 
can workers'  wages. 

The  1870'8  began  with  the  promise  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity  for  the  United  Stetes. 
Big  business  was  boomltig,  speculation  was 
plunging  wildly  ahead,  money  fiowed  freely, 
fortunes  were  made  overnight.  The  frenzied 
business  activity  had  no  real  foundations 
however,  and  In  1873  the  bubble  burst,  plung- 
ing the  Nation  Into  another  long  depression, 
far  worse  than  the  depression  of  1819. 

The  "Panic  of  •73"  left  4  million  American 
workers  Jobless  out  of  a  total  work  force  of 
only  38  million  and  brought  on  conditions 
which  could  only  be  described  as  chaos.  Men, 
women  and  children  in  Indtistrlal  cities 
starved  for  lack  of  the  few  pennlas  to  buy 
bread.  The  depression  of  1873.  which  was  to 
last  for  7  horrible  years  also  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  two  decades  of  all-out  war  waged 
by  American  capital  against  American  labor. 

In  city  after  city,  gatherings  of  unemployed 
workers  seeking  Jobs  through  which  to  earn 
money  to  buy  food  for  their  famUles  were 
brutaUy  broken  up  by  dub-swinging 
mounted  police  and  militiamen.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  trampled  and 
beaten.  Newspapers  again  Jumped  Into  the 
fray  verbally,  calling  the  unemployed  work- 
ers  "anarchists"  and  "foreign  agitators." 
With  so  many  unemployed,  wealthy  indus- 
trialists cut  wages  to  the  bone,  and  prepared 
to  meet  strikes  by  desperate  workers  with 
club-swinging  goons,  armed  scabs.  State  mi- 
litia. Federal  troops,  court  injunctions  and  a 
callous  disregard  for  human  suffering. 

In  1874-76  the  "Long  Strike"  paralyzed  the 
Pennsylvania  coalfields.  To  break  the  strike 
the  mlneowners  brought  In  the  most  In- 
famous of  the  union-busters — Allan  Plnker- 
ton. Plnkerton  sent  hla  own  agent,  James 
McParlan,  as  a  labor  spy  to  Join  the  strikers' 
union — the  Worklngmens  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation— and  destroy  It  from  within.  Vio- 
lence fiared  frequently  during  the  long,  bit- 
ter strike,  €md  several  mine  foremen  were 
shot.  Although  the  union  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  violence  tn  spite  of  much  prov- 
ocaUon,  a  secret  organization  of  embittered 
miners,  known  as  the  "Molly  Magulres," 
waged  a  long  war  of  terror. 

Plnkerton's  spy  managed  to  round  up 
lying  "witnesses"  and  hearsay  evidence  for  a 
wllUng  coiort  to  Indict  many  of  the  "Mollies" 
and  striking  union's  leaders.  Cbnvicted  by 
the  boss-ortented  coxirt.  10  men  died  on  the 
gallows  and  14  were  sentenced  to  long  jail 
terms.  The  "long  strike"  was  broken  and 
the  names  Plnkerton  and  McParlan  became 
infamous.  TV?  insure  future  labor  "peace," 
the  mlneowners  proaxptly  recruited  a  pri- 
vate, heavily  armed  army  called  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Police  who  did  not  healtate  to  use 
whip,  gun,  or  club  on  any  worker  whr  com- 
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piiined  about  wafM.  ho%ir»,  or  working  con-  and  nonproflt  and  limited  dividend  cor-     dlstrlcU.    The  programs  and  educational 

'  An"  Pv^   i«r«r  .tj^v.  w«  .r«^  »^  K fc  porations     and    cooperaiives     to    build     expanstwis   under  the   recently  enacted 

out"n  "hTra!^  i^d^^t^  ho^er     ^n  ^"^""^   "*   "^"^^  <»*«*«"  ^«-  '»°^«'     aid-to-educatlon  bills,  together  with  the 

the  deprpMion  of  1873  hit  the  IfaUon.  rail-  ^thln  the  pubUc  housing  income  Uailts.     growing  school  populations,  have  created 

road  ccmp€uile«  had  seized  the  opportunity  Th*    income    limits    for    eligibility    for     even  greater  teacher  shortages.     TheNa- 

to  s!a«h  wages  by  28  p«rcent  although  they  rent  supplements  in  my  city  of  New  York     tional  Teachers  Corps  program  for  re- 

contir.ued  to  earn  record  proflui     Then,  In  will  be:                                                                  crultlng  talented  teachers,  and  for  the 

l^rJJr-r^'\^^li!^°"  *   °^^°  r^l'^''^  "":  Number  of  perwna  in  /amUg  and  income       teacher-intern  program  for  coUege  grad- 

"^ceu^nn^atToTw^a^L^/^  r^aVn  KewTorkNT-       '"""'                                      uaU»  seems  to  me  to  be  the  m<«t  efficient 

rew,  walked  off  the  Job      other,  followed  ^ew  York.  N.T. :  and  the  quickest  means  of  eliminating 

throughout  the  whole  system  and  soon  the  i s"  tsa     °^    teacher    shortage.      The    Teachers 

line    was    paralysed.     The    so-called    Great  i 5  760  Corps  men  will  be  welcomed  in  our  low - 

stTMe  was  on.  ^ - ?•  'jT  income  area  schools.  Just  as  our  Peace 

The    railroad    magnates    reacted    quickly  5  "'12  ZI      6*  100  ^to^ps  men  have  been  welcomed  in  the 

Although  the  walkout  was  completely  peace-  , ^■_  "    j"  jqq     underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 

;"^-p,^7.4^^j?f  ftarcSrs.  '1^1!^^.  7  oVm-o..-:;:::::::..:..::::::::  e:  loo  .  i  h-e  -ge^  my  colleagues  to  ioin  me 

ttciar^s  iiuiebted  to  the  hGgeiy  wealthy  Vail-  As  I  understand  the  guidelines  for  ell-  ^  Tk^  »        necessaiy  appropriaUons 

road  rr.^nates  for  many  things,  responded  glblllty.  only  those  of  low  Income  who  are     «°  t^.?^l!"S^^*"i^"'  program  and  Uie 

quirk;?  w!-.h  armed  miiiua.    Instead  of  "pro-  first,  displaced  by  any  government  ac-     N*"**"^  Teachers  Corps. 

:ecting   propcr-.y,"   these  armed   mUlUamen  ^0^-    s^OTid    elder^  tiiird     nhvaicallv                            ^-^— — ^ 

were  us«! 'u  break  up  strike  meeUngs— firing  "oa     secona,   eioeriy     uiira.   pnysicauy 

first  into  a  meeting  of  striker.  In  Martins-  handicapped;    or   fourth,  living  in  sub-                   MRS.  GANDHI'S  VISIT 

b^irg    w    va     :eaving  several  dead  strikers  standard  housing,  would  quaUfy  for  this         ^       -tmrTAisr      vr,      c~.„i,«^      t 

;n  their  wHKe     Enraged  nonstriking  towns-  program.     In  my  congressional  district              ,     ^-^^aaw.     Mr.    opeaKcr,    i    aslc 

people  attacked  the  miiitia  In  turn,  destroyed  there  are  thousands  of  families  In  these  J;'n*n™ous  consent  that  the  genUeman 

rolling  stock  and  telegraph  wires  and  even  categories,  many  of  whom  are  desperate-      """  Massachusetts  IMr.  Bolakd]  may 

Mpped  up  tracks  In  their  anger.    Unjusu-  ly  in  need  of  an  alternative  to  public  ®''****'l  *^  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

ned  violence  gave  the  strike  momentum,  and  housing  Rbcohb  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

'-%':'^^'rr"^Z"Vr^'^c^u^^r."'l:^hn  .na  I  supported  the  request  for  $30  million  ,   ^^e    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

^'rr^n^- 'thl  de^  tSn'^^Sed^^nn^S;  for  this  program  and  I  regret  Uie  amomit  SirhLn?""'''  °'  '^  gentleman  from 

many  miiitiamen,  disgusted  by  what  they  *'**  <^^*  back.    This  should  be  Increased  «i|cmgan. 

were  -a!>d  upon  to  do.  deserted  and  Joined  to  at  least  $30  million  and  I  support  the         Tnere  was  no  objection. 

the  workers'  picket  lines  rather  than  Are  on  amendment  to  provide  this  amount.              **'•     BOLAND.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

their  .'eiicw  townsmen.    The  enraged  rail-  May  I  also  state  that  I  feel  strongly  the  Springfield.  Mass.,  EJally  News,  published 

road  millionaires  screamed  for  Federal  troops  need  for  fuU  funding  of  this  oroKram  In  '"  "^  ^ome  city,  says  in  an  editorial  that 

•^^''e    M^e'*^'*°nTrr**^  ^T'"''^' °^  the    1967   regular   appropriatton      Rent  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 

Jr^o^'T^n^^rnCen^^'^wnlSo'S  supplemen^will  nev'^^r  ZJS^  Xt  to  the  United  States  "cannot  be  merely 

-■•.•-.    rr.ore     In    the    iS^^S^  ^-^it^^e  't  is  intended  to,  as  long  as  Congress  a  ceremonia^  one   because  there  are  too 

Massarre"  troops  shot  down  10  strUers  In  ^f^^  to  fully  implement  It.    I  supported  °**^y  critical  problems  to  be  considered.' 

cold  blood     In  1  month  over  100  American  this  program  last  year  for  the  good  It  can  ^  Include  the  editorial  of  March  26  at 

workers     were    shot    dead    and     over    300  do.  and  I  support  Its  fuU  funding  at  the  this  point  in  the  Rbcoud. 

wounded   bv  .American  soldiers.     Confronted  earliest  possible  time.                                                                        Mas  Oanbhi's  Visit 

ISat'^n  a'nd  7he^'^o4^8tr^!"'wi!^'hrok!n*  ^     Speaker.    I    recognize    that    the         For   the   first  time   in  hutory.   a  woman 

To   pr-ent  ,trtk«   m   me   fuTS^e    su^  dwellings  to  be  built  under  the  rent  sup-  ^^  of  government  win  arrive  in  our  country 

iT'Tven.men-r   b  .lit   armories  crammed   with  Pl«^«nt  program  will   have  to  be  bulJt  ^S"""?'';..      ^     ,^_ 

hea^    w.,F...s    and    milltla^^TTn    m^J  within  mortgage  limits  and  construction  st^' ^<^e  ^  ^^  ^"  iL""! '"^'T* 

u.wns      The      railroads      themselves      hired  costs   will   have   to   be   held   down,   espe-  ern^a^TviseTt^     Ho^v^t^UherT; 

armed  hoodhmu  a.  ■special  police.-  ^aKy  in  larger  clUes^In  places  where  It  ITp'^eTm'^^sTti"-.!'^: "b^'^ng 

^______^____^  win  be  dimcult  to  produce  housing  under  India's  Prime  Minister. 

the  cost  restricUons,  the  nonprofit  spon-         Her  vUlt  cannot  be  merely  a  ceremonial 

RENT  Sl.'PPLEMBNT  AND  TEACHERS  *ors  will  have  to  obtain  urban  renewal  one,  because  there  are  too  many  critical  prob- 

CORP8  project  sites  and,  wherever  possible,  local  '«>»«  to  be  considered.    India  now  consumes 

,.        vT'Tiv      \r       c       I.         T         1  tax    abatement.      The    combination    of  h«^  «•  much  oX  our  annual  wheat  production 

u^iJ^:'^s.^^^^L^  do^Ssr:n?r^'^n?^iiSi^.tl»r  '^'^^^^^^'^^rj-.i^i''^^'^^ 

ll"^  ?rrJn°l%'.''at  ^L""/  fT"  l^'  ^^^^V^intTupptemenf'hoX  ^  ^^^7  "  '^^  ""^"^  "'"^  '^^^  '• 

SL'<i;;^andU:c^;de''extSneo^  maSe/"*  '^^ts^^Z't^^Z-^"^^''''  ^^^  Indla-Paki^aa   war  ^e  out 

M.r^iLn  ?                         eentleman   from  this  may  be  the  ca«.  and  I  am  certain  th.  partidpanu.     The   United   stST^ow 

'    4^  that  .sponsoring  organisations  will  meet  Pronilses  to  allow  the  sale  of  nonlethal  mlll- 

There  was  no  objection.  the    challenge    with    Imagination    and  ^*^  "uppliea  to  ttoe  two  counuiea,  but  not 

Mr    GILBERT       Mr    Speaker,   I  sup-  vigor.  **•  '*••'  "P  *•**  '"^  forces  in  anttclpaUon  of 

port  '.he  suppiementa]  appropriation  for  Mr.  Speaker  I  supDort  the  aoDronria-  *'^*fj**'  ^^■ 

the  rent  supplement  program  this  year.  Uon    foTuTe   NaUoS   T^herfcoros  it  ^J^.l",'^*"*  ^"'**'  ^^  ^^^^^jf^* 

provide  much   r.eeded  houaing  for  low-  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  war  on  pov-  involvtog  agrtcultukl  development. Weauc- 

income    .ami.ies    m    my    224    District,  erty.     Tlie  Teachers  Corps  wiD  help  to  ''^y-  t»*  mequiUee.  and  laeAcient  dutribu- 

Bronjt.     NY.     and     i:,     similar     areas  revitalize  our  educational  system  in  low-  ^'°"    systwna,    before    pumping    m    more 

throug.hout  the   counL-y  Income  areas  by  attracting  and  directing  *«»«"««  aid. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  teachers  to  these  areas  where  they  are  t  t.  "**  ^'"*eO  statea  would  like  to  have 
poor  Is  decent  hcasinp  and  the  rent  sup-  needed  most.  It  will  bring  able  and  ex-  v^r^^tTf  *M^*  i^*'^****  '*^*  »o  South 
plement  program  :s  designed  to  provide  perienced  teachers  tT^dCv^ig^  II:^^'^^"tre.r^*'SS[^i'°U'^! 
such  hou^ng  at  reasonable  cost  wlt2i  schools  where  children  have  been  de-  ing  arms  for  India  a.  miction  against 
majtlmum  par'acipaUon  bv  local  com-  prived  by  poverty  of  educational  oppor-  China,  may  hesitat«  to  r«je««  an  American 
muniUes  and  private  er.ierpr  ^  ; :  will  taoittas  avmtlabie  to  other  children.  request  for  some  token  ■Htatance  In  Vietnam. 
:ncrease  the  avaiiaotlitv  jf  ai-uently  We  have  passed  major  and  Important  ^-  **'"■  aan<"»»"»  ♦-<t»y  viait  nraat  in- 
needed  !ow-  and  middle?- sncom*  housing  leflrfatlon  In  all  levels  of  education—  ^^f**  °»*«  "»«  P««»«»  »«"«  recepWoaw.  The 
by  makiHR  a  -.ubstantla'  ad^i-  <,n  to  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu-  jg^J^'og  _Am«rl««.  who  «ont  want  to 
supply  of  decent  he  s:: .-  The  pro-  catlon-but  we  have  a  serious  shortage  ^^^eX^^L^^^^SiSL^^V^^m^ 
gram  will  make  !t  p.>^^ihle  for  privaU  of   teacher.   In   poverty-stricken  school  ^a>Ai^muthl^tta!!^^^XTiJ^^ 
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PRESIDENT   JOHNSON'S    PROPOSAIi 
FOR  AN  INDIA-AMERICAN   FOUN- 
DATION IS  MOST  WELCOME 
Mr.    VTVIAN.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rarssl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  his  intention  to  es- 
tablish a  new  blnaUonal  foundation  in 
India.  This  action  by  the  President  is 
most  welcome. 

In  the  United  States,  foundations  have 
played  an  Important  role  in  mobilizing 
resources  and  eCforts  needed  to  improve 
education  and  researeh  and  to  meet  a 
wide  variety  of  social  needs.  I  believe 
that  the  foundation  just  proposed  by  the 
President  can  do  the  same  thing  for 
India.  It  will  permit  and  encourage  In- 
dian educators,  scientists,  teachers,  and 
students  to  study  and  work  on  new  solu- 
tions to  the  age-old  problems  confront- 
ing their  cotmtry.  It  can  support  the 
light  against  Illiteracy,  the  teaching  of 
improved  farming  techniques,  and  a 
broad  range  of  programs  to  strengthen 
Indian  education.  As  it  is  envisioned,  a 
governing  board,  half  Indian  and  half 
American,  will  operate  Independently 
within  a  broad  charter. 

This  foundation,  with  its  great  poten- 
tial for  aiding  progress,  will  be  a  lasting 
memorial  to  the  effectiveness  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  to  the  abundance  of 
our  farm  production  which  we  have 
shared  with  India.  The  food-for-peace 
program  has  helped  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  multitudes  of  India.  Under  this 
program  the  United  States  has  accumu- 
lated nonconvertible  Indian  rupees,  of 
which  only  a  fraction  is  needed  for 
American  activities  in  India. 

The  President  proposes  that  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  the  now  Idle  U.S.-owned 
Indian  rupees  be  allocated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Binatlonal  Foundation. 
This  endowment  will  constitute  a  revolv- 
ing fund  assuring  the  perpMBtuatlon  of 
the  institution.  Although  some  few  dol- 
lars will  be  needed,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  suppy  them  so  that 
no  dollar  appropriations  by  the  United 
States  Eire  expected  to  be  requested  for 
the  Foundation. 

Thus  the  food-for-peace  program  will 
lay  the  basis  for  continuing  contributions 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  India. 
President  Johnson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  step.  He  has  paved  the 
way  for  a  creative  new  Joint  endeavor 
between  the  two  countries  based  on  mu- 
tual req?ect  and  devoted  to  progress. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  BttbtowI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoKO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micblffan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  19.  a  distinguished 
citizen  and  public  servant.  Chief  Justice 
Elarl  Warren,  celebrated  his  75th  birth- 
day. 

Across  the  Nation,  tribute  was  paid 
this  man  who  has  served  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  for  over  12 
years. 

Earl  Warren  has  been  likened  to  John 
Marshall  in  his  personal  impact  on  the 
Court.  History  will  be  the  final  Judge 
but.  certainly,  his  role  as  defender  of 
individual  rifi^ts  has  been  established 
even  now. 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  the  home  news- 
paper of  the  Chief  Justice  recalled : 

In  1063,  after  his  appointment,  to  the  Na- 
tion's highest  court,  aomeone  aakcd  bow  he 
classified  himself.  He  quoted  Lincoln:  "I 
am  a  very  slow  walker,  but  I  never  walk 
backward." 

Warren  added:  "And  so  I  like  to  feel  that 
while  I  also  am  a  alow  walker.  I  always  like 
to  walk  forward  and  It  Is  always  a  sad  day 
for  me  If  I  go  to  bed  at  night  thinking  we 
have  not  made  some  progreaa.** 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  edito- 
rialized: 

Karl  Warren,  the  Chief  Jiutlce  of  the 
United  States,  la  75  today,  and  In  the  opinion 
of  many  he  Is  entitled  to  be  considered 
among  the  greatest  Chief  Justices  of  our  his- 
tory. One  has  only  to  conalder  how,  since 
his  coming  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  1988.  it 
has  altered  the  most  fundamental  conalder- 
atlons  of  Anxerlean  society,  sxicb  as  the 
equality  of  white  and  black  skin  and  of  the 
rural  and  urban  voter.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  admiration  for  him.  Under  the 
present  Chief  Justice,  the  Court  has  un- 
doubtedly done  more  to  strengthen  the  rights 
of  the  individual  than  It  ever  did  In  all  the 
years  up  to  his  appointment. 

In  California,  the  warm,  friendly.  famllUr 
Earl  Warren  is  unforgettable  as  ita  Oovernoc 
through  the  war  and  tiirough  the  strains  of 
postwar  growth,  change,  and  betterment. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  he  is  receiving 
the  universal  tribute  of  good  wishes  from  hU 
fellow  citizens  today — there  are  too  many  of 
the  Blrchlte  "Impeach  Earl  Warren"  bill- 
boards around  to  Justify  that  statement,  but 
he  jn&j  be  assured  that  he  has  our  affection- 
ate regards. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  said: 

It  cannot  be  said  of  him  yet  that  he  has 
outlived  hU  critics.  But  he  ba«  Uved  to  see 
his  concepts  of  American  society  accepted 
by  most  of  the  country  despite  bitter  and 
still  continuing  crltlclam. 

He  faUed  In  hU  ambition  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  yet  came  to  exert 
an  Influence  on  American  life  that  has  been 
matched  by  few  Presidents, 

Although  his  career  until  13  years  ago  had 
been  confined  largely  to  local  and  State 
affairs  In  California,  he  now  enjoys  through- 
out the  world  a  unique  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries  for  human!  tarlanlsm  and 
liber  tarianlsm. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  noted: 
After  13  years  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  is 
the    strongest    and    mo«t    Influential    Chief 
Justice  In  American   history,  with  the  poa- 
Blble  exception  of  John  Marshall. 

As  the  MarshaU  Court  created  sovereignty 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  over  the  States, 
saving  tbe  grand  experiment  of  national 
union  from  chaos  In  Its  days  of  origin,  the 
Warren   Court   has    confirmed   the    pnsonal 


liberties  of  the  people,  has  enforced  the  sepa- 
ration ot  state  and  cburoh.  has  created  new 
protections  against  unreaeooable  seizure  and 
search. 

The  Washington  Post  said: 

Not  since  the  formative  days  of  the  Re- 
public when  John  Marshall  presided  over  Its 
deliberations  has  the  Supreme  Court  played 
so  dynamic  a  part  In  American  affairs  as 
during  the  doaen  years  since  Barl  Warren 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Issues  of  Individual  rights,  not  yet 
ready  for  Judicial  decision  in  the  first  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  the  country's  territorial 
and  economic  development,  presented  them- 
selves Inescapably  for  adjudication.  A  will- 
ingness on  the  psLrt  of  Jtistioes  to  meet  issues 
when  they  become  ripe  for  resolution  •  •  • 
Is  really  nothing  more  than  a  recognition  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  responsibility  to  serve 
effectively  as  guardian  of  a  living  Constitu- 
tion related  to  current  realltlee — and  to 
serve  especially  as  guardian  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  character ialng  that  Constitution. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  cited: 

In  tliree  fields,  the  Warren  Court  has 
caused  profound  alterations  In  the  fabric  of 
national  thought  and  action.  Tlie  school  de- 
segregation decision  of  1954  paved  the  way 
for  the  civil  rights  revolution  and  made  clear 
the  Federal  Government's  long-ignored  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  oppreeaed  Negroee. 

Subsequent  civil  rights  decisions  kept  the 
promise  bald  out  by  the  first. 

OeclBlons  on  legislative  reapportionment 
beginning  in  1963  ultimately  will  affect  the 
makeup  of  legislatures  In  all  50  States.  The 
Court  established  the  principle  that  now  has 
become  a  slogan — "One  man.  one  vote." 

Police  procedures  and  the  rights  of  persons 
suspected  of  crimes  are  undergoing  a  meta- 
morphosis as  a  result  of  Supreme  Court  ac- 
tions dating  to  1957.  The  constitutional 
right  of  a  poor  man  to  a  lawyer  and  of  an 
Ignorant  man  to  protection  against  self-in- 
crimination were  established  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Warren  Court. 

More  and  more.  Justice  Warren  Is  being 
hailed  as  one  of  the  great  Chief  JusUoes  in 
history,  a  towering  figure  ranking  with  John 
Xii.tT»h»n  and  Obarlee  Kvans  Hugbee  as  the 
leading  Ughta  itmnng  the  14  men  who  have 
led  the  Nation's  highest  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mtanber  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  introduce  a  resolution  which  was 
imanimously  passed  by  that  body  and 
which  I  presented  to  the  Chief  Justice 
on  the  10th  anniversarj'  of  his  apix)int- 
ment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  that  reso- 
lution Into  the  RscoxD  at  this  time : 

Whereas  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  was 
bom  In  Ixa  Angeles,  CaUf..  on  March  IB. 
1801.  the  eon  of  Methlas  and  Chrystal  H. 
Warren,  and  attended  Bakersfleld  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  CaUfomla  In 
Berkeley,  where  he  received  his  JJ).  In  1914 
and  thereafter  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  California;   and 

Whereas  Chief  Justice  Warren  began  his 
public  career  In  1«19  as  clerk  of  the  assembly 
Judiciary  committee,  and  Uter  served  as 
deputy  dty  attorney  for  the  city  of  Oakland, 
deputy  district  attorney  of  Alameda  County 
from  1930  to  1923,  chief  deputy  district 
attorney  from  1933  to  1936,  and  district  at- 
torney from  1936  until  his  election  «8  the 
attorney  general  of  California  In  1938;   and 

WbM«as  the  people  of  CaUfomla  elected 
Eari  Warren  as  California's  Governor  In  1943, 
an  office  which  he  held  and  In  which  he 
served  with  great  distinction,  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1953.  when  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Jusuce  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  Presi- 
dent Dwlgbt  D.  Blsenliower;  and 
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VThereas,  u  Chief  Justice.  Barl  Warren  hu 
!fr.-  the  weight  and  prestige  of  that  high 
offlce  to  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for  all 
persons  and  has  been  an  outspoken  defender 
of  the  civil  liberties  guarantees  of  our 
Constitution. 


INDO-AMERICAN   FOUNDATION 

Mr  vrviAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
ti  the  re<:juest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michi«an  ' 

There  *as  no  objection. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  has  certainly  set  the 
pac#  and  mood  of  this  vital  conference 
with  Prime  Minister  GhandL  This  spirit 
of  a  coadventuie  and  cooperation  to  solve 
national  and  world  problems  Is  so  neces- 
sa2-y  In  these  times  of  Increasing  world 
strife. 

In  brief  form,  our  Government  will  use 
approximately  J300  million  of  UJ5.- 
owned  excess  Indian  rup)ee8  to  endow  a 
major  new  Foundation — much  like  the 
Ford  and  R<5ckeller  Foundations — to  as- 
sist the  Indian  Government  In  dealing 
with  problems  of  education,  science,  and 
agriculture  The  people  of  India  are 
pressing  for  rapid  expansion,  and  this 
Foundation  should  be  a  catalyst  to  al- 
io* the  Indian  Government  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  constructive  change. 

The  Foundation  would  be  established 
by  atrreement  between  the  United  States 
and  India  and  organized  under  Indian 
!a'*  An.  independent  board,  composed  of 
18  individuals,  half  American  and  half 
Iridiar,.  will  govern  auid  guide  the  Foun- 
dation. The  $300  million  will  be  invested 
m  Indian  3 '  2  percent  Government  bonds. 

The  pro<?rams  of  the  grant-making 
philanthropy  will  emphasize  Improve- 
ment m  agricultural  education  and  farm 
technology  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  is  able 
u>  realize  the  suffering  of  the  Indian 
people  because  of  the  current  famine 
conditloris  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  can  even 
Imagine  the  conditions  In  India  during 
one  of  the  good"  years.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  this  coop*>rative  Foundation  will  go 
a  very-  lonK  way  In  lessening  the  suffer - 
inR  and  starvation  of  the  Indian  tx)pula- 
tion  in  coming  years. 

But.  more  important,  the  people  of 
India  and  the  Unlt^  States  have  always 
shared  a  sincere,  abiding  tradition  of  the 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  an  individual 
human  be\r.g  In  the  United  States,  this 
belief  can  be  realised  by  every  person 
through  our  unlimited  opportunities  to 
learn,  to  better  ourselves  by  our  own 
choice  through  education.  Constantly 
there  are  innovaUons  at  all  levels  of  our 
educatiorial  system,  the  best  methods — 
the  best  of  our  society— offered  to  our 
children  and  our  young  adults  so  that 
they  can  know  true  freedom  through 
knowledge 

This  Indo-.Amerlcan  Foundation  is  Just 
lYv.a  promise  for  the  future  to  the  Inquir- 
ing young  minds  of  India.  It  Is  this 
[j."omise  to  a  nation  which  beUeves  in  Its 
obllRation  to  better  the  lives  of  all  Its 
pieopi.^   and  only  in  fulfilling  this  obliga- 


tion lies  the  strength  and  progress  of  the 
country. 

The  United  States  has  this  opportunity 
to  help  bring  real  progress  to  India.  It 
does  not  entail  more  foreign-aid  dollars. 
We  are  only  putting  to  good  use  Idle  local 
currency  reserves  In  that  country.  This 
action  Is  in  our  own  selfish  interest.  But. 
more  Important,  however.  It  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  world  peace  and  progress  which 
knows  DO  national  boundaries  and  has 
no  price  tag  attached. 


SECOND      SUPPLEMENTAL      APPRO- 
PRIATION     BILL 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinckr)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchlgsui? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  considerable  reluctance  and  only 
after  long  and  careful  study  that  I  voted 
today  for  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bin,  H.R.  14012.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  did  so  despite  op- 
position to  some  of  this  bill's  components 
and  serious  misgivings  about  others. 

For  example,  some  activities  In  the 
public  works  area,  such  as  the  $5,500,000 
to  liquidate  obligations  under  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program,  could  easily 
be  delayed. 

And  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
justification  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $381  million  for  unemploy- 
ment and  related  payments,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  last  year  reduced 
these  payments  by  $242,100,000  because 
of  expected  and  realized  decreases  In 
unemployment  and  the  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  already  committed  In  the 
fight  against  poverty.  This  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  not  only  would  restore 
the  reduction  authorized  by  Congress 
last  year,  but  throws  in  an  additional 
$140,000,000  despite  the  drastic  decrease 
in  unemployment.  I  see  no  justification 
for  such  an  expenditure  at  a  time  when 
our  commitments  in  Vietnam  are  In- 
creasing and  the  Impact  of  Inflation  be- 
comes more  serious  every  day. 

I  want  to  record  my  most  strenuous 
objection  to  the  questionable  but  com- 
mon practice  of  omnibus  supplemental 
appropriation  bills.  We  are  faced  today 
with  a  bill  which  has  appropriations  for 
such  worthwhile  programs  as  veterans' 
pensions,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
aid  to  federally  impacted  areas.  These 
are  lumped  together  with  appropriations 
that  are  controversial  and  which  deserve 
consideration  by  this  body  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis.  Funds  for  new  programs 
should  be  included  In  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills  submitted  by  the  various 
departments  so  that  Congress  may  an- 
alyze them  thoroughly  and  intelligently. 

Perhaps  the  worst  aspect  of  these  om- 
nibus supplemental  appropriation  bills 
Is  that  virtually  no  justification  Ls  given 
for  the  individual  ccunponents.  The 
committee  report  contains  only  one  or 
two  lines  of  general  description  for  each 
item,  and  some  of  the  material  borders 
on  sheer  nonsense.    Take,  for  instance. 


the  item  I  mentioned,  about  the  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  appropriations. 
It  says: 

The  bill  Includes  1381  million,  the  amount 
of  the  request,  which  would  mAke  a  total  of 
(3.603  million  available  for  this  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  When  Congress  acted  on 
the  regular  annual  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  fiscal  year  1966,  It  reduced  the  re- 
quest for  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance by  •243,100,000  on  the  basis  that  we 
have  been  appropriating  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  additional  dollars  every  year  for  the 
past  few  years  for  programs  that  are  aimed 
at  combating  dependency,  and  the  outlook 
for  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of  unemployment 
was  better  than  It  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
Of  course,  unemployment  rates  have  gone 
to  even  lower  levels  than  was  anticipated 
when  Congress  acted  on  the  original  appro- 
priation for  1966.  Yet,  In  the  face  of  this 
fact,  the  request  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation Is  not  only  to  restcn-e  the  reduction 
made  by  Congress  last  year  but  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  approximately  $140  mil- 
lion. Of  course,  this  is  purely  a  mathe- 
matical calculation  and  nothing  can  be  done 
under  the  law  but  to  pay  Uie  bill. 

Based  on  this  statement,  how  could 
one  support  the  appropriation?  There 
may  be  good  reasons,  but  they  certainly 
are  not  stated  here. 

In  these  days  when  Inflation  represents 
an  ever -Increasing  danger  to  our  eco- 
nomic health,  every  appropriation  de- 
serves careful  and  individual  considera- 
tion. 


FOR   THE   CONSUMER 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FriedelI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchlgtm? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  The  Baltimore  Sun 
had  an  Illuminating  editorial  recently 
on  the  wide  range  of  laws  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  requested  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  a  number  of  mer- 
chandising hazards. 

As  the  Sun  declares : 

It  should  be  possible  to  write  a  law  that 
Insures  the  consumer  of  honest  Informa- 
tion quickly  and  easily  without  Imposing 
either  hardship  or  standardization  on  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchandiser. 

Since  others  may  read  the  editorial 
with  benefit,  I  am  making  it  available 
to  the  Record  for  publication  In  its  en- 
tirety. 
{From   the   Sun,   Baltimore,   Mar.  28,    1966) 

Pok     THC     CONStrMEt 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  a  wide 
range  of  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
a  number  of  merchandising  hazards.  Some 
of  these  should  produce  no  controversy 
For  instance,  further  steps  to  assure  that 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  children's  toys 
are  no  threat  to  health  or  life  are  certainly 
a  Government's  responsibility.  About  some 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  President's  program 
there  will  be,  as  there  already  has  been, 
fierce  debate.  He  asks  that  the  true  cost  of 
credit  be  made  known  to  borrowers  and  those 
who  buy  on  the  Installment  plan.  He  asks 
that  packages  be  clearly  labeled  as  to  con- 
tents   and   In   some   cases    ingredients,   and 
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thAt  the  size  or  shape  of  th«  package  not  bs 
deceptive.  Proposals  of  this  kind  have  been 
around  Congress  for  years,  but  special  In- 
terest groups  have  been  able  to  keep  them 
Irom  becoming  law. 

The  argument  In  opposition  to  "truth-ln- 
lendlng"  bllU  usually  Is  that  It  is  dlfllcult 
to  flgxire  out  Interest  in  many  cases.  This 
seems  a  strange  argument.  It  has  in  the 
past  been  aimed  at  the  requirement  that  an 
annual  Interest  rate  be  computed.  The 
President  did  not  specify  that  that  be  done 
IQ  new  legislation,  so  perhaps  the  new  pro- 
posal will  satisfy  all:  retailers  and  loan 
agencies  and  the  public. 

The  arguments  often  heard  against  truth- 
in-packaglng  are  that  It  would  require  so 
large  a  number  of  packages  In  so  many  sizes 
and  shapes  that  the  cost  would  damage  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  It  would  standardise 
packaging.  These  seem  to  be  contradictory, 
but  even  If  not  It  should  be  possible  to  write 
law  that  Insures  the  consumer  of  honest 
information  quickly  and  easily  without  im- 
posing either  hardship  or  standardisation  on 
the  manufacturer  and  merohandlaw. 


SOL  TAISHOFF.  IMMIGRANT  BOY, 
EDITOR-PUBLISHER  OF  BROAD- 
CASTING TELEVISION  MAGA- 
ZINES, WINS  INDUSTRY'S  HIGH- 
EST AWARD 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  FkichanI  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  made  annually 
by  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters was  presented  this  year  to  Sol 
Taishoff,  editor  and  publisher  of  two 
leading  magazines  In  the  Industry — 
Broadcasting  magazine  and  Television 
magazine.  Both  of  these  publications 
are  recognized  as  the  printed  voices  of 
broadcast  arts-advertising -communica- 
tions. This  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Taishoff  yesterday  In  an  Impressive  cere- 
mony during  the  44th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  in  Chicago, 
111, 

The  winner  of  this  award  was  an  Im- 
migrant boy,  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  his  parents  when  he  was  2 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  14  he  became  a 
copy  boy  for  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  has  spent  his 
adult  life  in  the  fleld  of  Journalism.  He 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  Journalistic  field  of 
broadcasting  and  television. 

Mr.  Taishoff  was  chosen  for  "The  Man 
of  the  Year"  award  in  recognition  of  his 
"significant  and  lasting"  contribution  to 
the  American  system  of  free  broadcast- 
ing. He  is  the  first  publisher  to  win  this 
coveted  award  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  .broadcasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  granted,  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  the  acceptance  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Taishoff: 

ACCKPTANCS  RCMAXKS  OF  SOL  TAISBOIT  AT  TBK 
I>ISTDrOtTISIIKD  Sesvick  Awaao  Ceskmonos 
or   TBS   National   Association   or   Bsoad- 

CASms 

This  Is  a  coveted  award.  I  accept  It  with 
pride,  satisfaction,  axul  humUity. 

It  Is  not  lunats  modesty  that  makes  me 
regard  these  honors  as  reoognltloo.  not  ot 
an  Individual,  but  of  an  organization — the 
people  who,  along  with  ms.  are  responsible 
for  our  pubUcatloas. 

It  has  taken  far  more  than  the  luck,  sweat, 
and  hopes  of  one  man  to  produce  the  Jour- 


nals that  I  represent  on  this  occasion.  Ours 
ha«  always  been  a  team  effort.  Some  of  the 
people  have  changed,  but  their  replacements 
have  shown  no  leas  seal,  dedication,  and  devo- 
tion to  our  common  purpose  of  publishing 
honest  magazines. 

During  these  past  3S  years  I  have  seen 
freezes,  thaws,  refreezes,  allocations,  reallo- 
cations and  re -reallocations;  intermixture, 
deintermiiture,  and  un-deintermlxture.  I've 
seen  40  PCC  Commissioners  and  chairmen 
come  and  go,  and  at  one  time  or  another  I've 
tilted  with  practlcaUy  all  of  them. 

I  have  seen  many  men  of  great  ability  and 
dedication  come  Into  broadcactlng  and  move 
It  forward.  I've  also  seen  a  few  charlatans 
and  wayfarers  Invade  it  and  set  it  back,  and 
we  have  tilted  with  them.  too. 

Few  of  the  pioneer  broadcasters  bad  any 
real  notion  where  their  radio  hobby  would 
lead  them.  There  were,  of  course,  the  8ar- 
notrs  and  the  Paileys,  the  George  Storers,  the 
Walter  rwrnma  the  Fritz  Iforencys,  the  John 
Fetaers,  the  John  EUn:^rs,  the  John  Shepards, 
and  the  Harold  Houghs  who  bad  the  vision 
and  the  determination  to  make  of  radio 
samethlng  mom  than  a  passing  fad  or  bargain 
baswmsnt. 

And  there  were  In  Washington  such  legal 
minds — giants  In  their  profession — as  the 
late  Louis  G.  CaldweU,  Horace  L.  Lohnes,  and 
Philip  G.  Loucks,  and  Paul  M.  Segal,  the  last 
now  In  retirement,  who  did  their  utmost  to 
prevent  a  stampede  toward  serfdom  for 
broadcasters — a  project  that  then  had  Oot- 
•mxnent  ownership  under  the  so-called 
EuropesJi  plan  as  Its  clear  objective. 

In  your  own  national  aaaociatlon,  there 
were  notable  leaders  In  the  persons  of  Mr. 
Morency,  the  late  Mr.  Loucks,  Neville  Miller, 
Judge  Justin  MlUer  and  the  late  Harold  E. 
IMlows  and  now,  Vlnee  WasUewskl,  aU  val- 
iant warriors  in  the  broadcasters'  cause. 

Please  Indulge  me  In  a  few  additional 
moments  of  reminiscence  which  I  Intend  to 
share  with  my  dwindling  contemporaries  and 
to  force  upon  my  many  Juniors  in  the  belief 
that  there  may  be  pertinence  to  the  prob- 
lems of  today. 

The  first  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters convention  that  I  covered  for  Broad- 
casting magazine  was  contained  In  not  much 
more  space  than  Is  occupied  this  morning 
by  the  distinguished  escorts  who  accom- 
panied me  to  the  stage.  It  was  held  in 
1931.  The  association's  active  membership 
numbered  a  grand  total  of  136,  some  of  whom 
had  even  paid  their  duea  In  that  year  of 
1931  gross  revenues  were  $50  million  for  all 
of  broadcasting — spelled  with  a  small  "Tj." 
The  broadcasting  that  starts  with  a  capital 
letter  took  In  about  $6  that  year,  or  at  least 
that  Is  the  recollection  of  the  resourceful 
lady  who  managed  the  Talshoas'  household 
budget  at  that  time,  even  as  she  manages 
It  now. 

Look  about  you  this  morning.  You  are 
assembled  as  representatives  of  a  broadcast- 
ing complex  comprising  7  nationwide  net- 
works, 604  commercial  television  stations, 
4.066  AM  stations  and  1,467  FM  stations,  a 
system  that  this  year  will  approach  $3  billion 
In  revenues.  I  assume  ttiat  Rhelngold  will 
permit  me  to  observe  that  you  too  miist  be 
doing  something  right. 

The  explosive  development  of  r»dlo  and 
television  In  physical  size,  gross  bllUngs, 
sophistication  of  equipment,  and  Impact  on 
the  American  culture  and  economy  needs  no 
further  documentation  here.  All  of  ua  In 
this  great  hall  know  what  broadcasting  is 
today.  Those  of  us  who  were  there  at  or  near 
the  beginning  know  bow  It  got  this  way. 
What  is  important  now  Is  to  consider  the 
shape  and  nature  of  the  system  as  it  noay 
be  10  or  ao  years  frommow. 

The  American  system  of  television  and 
radio  In  1076  or  1906  wlU  be  at  least  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  system  ot  today  as  the  sys- 
tem of  today  to  from  that  of  1931.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  tells  us  that  iW 


percent  of  all  the  scientists  who  ever  lived 
In  the  history  of  the  world  are  living  now. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  working  on  devices 
and   techniques  of   communication. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  the 
broadcast  station  of  the  future  will  be  orbit- 
ing in  space  or  carried  in  a  man's  vest  pocket, 
whether  It  will  transmit  Its  signals  in  the 
frequencies  we  use  today  or  by  laser  beam  or 
wire.  I  do  not  pretend  to  visualise  the  shaps 
and  size  of  the  home  receiver  that  the  station 
of  the  future  will  serve.  We  would  all  be 
luiimaginatlve  Indeed,  however.  If  we  assumed 
that  the  transmission  and  reception  system 
of  1966  is  going  to  stay  just  the  way  It  Is, 
however  earnestly  we  wiU  it. 

One  year  ago,  during  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  this  same  National  AssoclaUon  of 
Broadcasters,  television  followed  a  live  cam- 
era to  an  Impact  on  the  moon.  Some  of  us 
were  old  enough  to  compare  that  renoark- 
able  performanoe  to  the  first  radio  coverage 
of  an  event  of  national  Interest:  the  voting 
returns  in  the  1930  presidential  election. 
Stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  this :  At  some 
point  in  the  1969-70  or  1970-71  season  reg- 
ular prograsolng  wUl  be  interrupted  for  cov- 
erage of  an  astronaut  debarking  to  set  a 
human  foot  upon  the  moon.  And  within  the 
life  expectancy  of  most  delegates  to  this 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  conven- 
tion television  will  Journey  with  man  to  a 
planet. 

The  coverage  of  those  events  will  deserve 
station  clearance  whether  they  occur  at  9 
p.m.  Sunday  or  8:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  or  9  pxa. 
Thursday.  The  broadcasters — or,  let  us  say, 
communicators — of  that  time  will  respond  to 
the  drama  of  the  Incidents  as  they  have 
always  responded  in  the  p>ast.  They  will  rec- 
ognize them  as  moments  of  high  historical 
significance  and  wlU  unhesitatingly  discard 
whatever  else  they  may  have  programed  for 
those  periods. 

By  the  time  our  spacemen  fly  to  Mars  we 
earthllng*  wUl  be  equipped  with  home  In- 
formation and  entertainment  centers  that 
wlU  deprive  us  of  any  excuse  to  remain 
Ignorant  or  bored.  We  wlU  be  able  to  re- 
cord, Starr,  and  retrieve  for  display,  at  our 
convenience,  a  much  wider  range  of  Intelli- 
gence and  diversion  than  Is  available  in  any 
home  or  any  hall  today.  There  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  the  newspaper  of  the  future 
win  be  deUvered  electronically. 

Now,  who  Is  to  feed  these  versatile  ma- 
chines that  will  make  the  American  home  a 
Ubrary,  theater,  newsstand,  and  croesroeds 
of  the  universe?  The  assignment  can  be 
carried  out  only  by  a  new  breed  of  communi- 
cators whose  versatility  of  production  can 
mstch  the  capabUltles  of  the  machines. 
This  new  breed  must  be  Incubated  in  the 
tRXMdcastlng  system  of  today.  It  will  not 
emerge  from  the  egg.  however,  unless  It  Is 
given  the  proper  sthnulus. 

It  saddens  me  to  say  that  the  current  cli- 
mate of  the  broadcasting  business  is  not 
especially  conducive  to  imaginative  ven- 
tures and  risky  progress.  The  dominant  at- 
titude In  the  power  centers  of  television  Is 
conservative.  All  across  the  country  broad- 
casters rally  to  the  cry:  "Don't  rock  the 
boat." 

We  have  seen  In  the  past  year  the  orga- 
nized broadcasters,  with  only  few  dissents, 
petition  the  Government  for  economic  pro- 
tection against  a  competitor.  And  they  Just 
might  get  what  they  want.  If  they  do.  they 
must  expect  to  give  up  something  in  return. 
What  they  will  give  up.  of  course,  la  another 
piece  of  their  freedom.  They  have  little 
enough  left  sm  It  to. 

I  am  speaking  now,  as  all  readers  of  our 
editorials  will  recognize,  of  the  regulation  of 
community  antenna  television.  On  that 
subject  we  have  taken  a  position  that  to  un- 
popular to  say  the  least.  Tet  we  have  taken 
it  In  What  w»  ooneelve  to  be  the  best 
latoruts  of  those  who  find  It  least  attractive: 
the  television  broadeastws  who  are  much  too 
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big.  tuuch  too  Influential,  much  too  impor- 
tant to  this  country  to  be  petitioning  the 
Government  to  Impose  controls  that  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  restrictions  on  television's 
own  ability  to  grow  In  response  to  the  pub- 
lic's tastes  and  desires. 

As  we  ha-'e  said  trom  the  beginning,  tele- 
vision broadcasting  Is  entitled  to  a  change  in 
the  law  that  will  eliminate  what  is  now  the 
essential  unfairness  in  the  competition  from 
CATV.  It  Is  unfair,  and  Indeed  we  thlnlc  it 
Immoral,  that  CATV  should  be  permitted 
Indiscriminately  to  purloin  any  broadcast 
signal  It  wants  without  the  consent  of  the 
originating  station  or  of  the  owners  of  the 
program  product.  But  to  go  beyond  a  cor- 
rection of  that  condition  and  to  seelc  pro- 
tection that  is  clearly  economic  in  its  motive 
Is  to  sc\irry  for  a  type  of  shelter  that  must 
eventually  prove  suffocating.  If  these  broad- 
casters get  their  way.  it  will  be  Interesting 
to  see  how  the  victim  answers  that  first 
letter  to  a  television  station  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  FCC  asking  it  to  justify  its 
proflt  of.  say,  39  percent  on  net  sales  In  the 
light  of  its  scarcity  of  local  live  programing. 

We  should  know  by  now  that  the  only 
thing  constant  In  broadcasting  is  change. 

Now.  resistance  to  change  and  fear  of  new 
competition  are  by  no  means  unnatural  to 
any  enterprise  that  is  doing  well  as  things 
are.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  an  earlier 
oc-urrence  of  those  phenomena  when  the 
television  business  that  Is  now  so  success- 
ful— and  so  terrified — was  Just  l>eginning  to 
take  shape. 

It  was  in  the  late  40's  Radio  was  riding 
an  ascending  curve  of  popularity  and  profits. 
But  a  few  operators  in  major  markets  had 
ventured  Into  television,  and  limited  net- 
working had  begun.  In  accord  with  what 
we  deemed  to  be  our  responsibilities,  we  re- 
ported television  developments  In  the  detail 
that  we  thought  they  deserved 

■ditorlally.  we  urged  radio  broadcasters 
to  get  into  TV  because  It.  in  our  Judgment, 
waa  their  heritage  and  their  business. 

Does  It  surprise  you  now  to  hear  that  a 
number  of  Influential  radio  broadcasters  l>oy- 
cotted  Broadcasting  magazine  and  even  cir- 
cularlaed  their  colleagues  in  an  attempt  to 
persuade  us  to  quit  reporting  television 
news? 

There  are  hazards  in  the  practice  of  jour- 
nalism. It  can  at  times  t>e  an  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  profession.  But  if  it  is  com- 
fort and  complacency  that  you're  after,  you're 
in  the  wrong  business.  For  Journalism  Is 
your  business.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Yours 
Is  a  type  of  Journalism  that  has  never  t>efore 
been  seen  on  this  earth.  It  presents  more 
opportunities  for  public  enlightenment  than 
tiave  ever  been  offered  to  any  other  medium. 

Forgive  me  If  I  suggest  that  not  all  of  the 
opportunities   have   been   fully  exploited. 

At  that  1931  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters convention  that  I  mentioned  a  while 
back  a  principal  speaker  was  '.hen  VS.  Sen- 
ator Wallace  White,  the  architect  of  the 
Radio  Act  of  1937,  which  was  then  In  effect. 
Senator  White  spoke  warmly  of  his  work 
and  neither  In  Broadcasting's  coverage  of 
the  ocochsion,  which  was  comprehensive  in 
other  respects,  nor  In  my  own  memory,  can 
I  find  any  demurrer  to  his  claims.  If  the 
delegates  felt  oppressed  by  that  legislation, 
they  kept  their  thoughts  to  themselves. 

It  may  come  as  news  to  some  of  you  that 
the  Radio  Act  of  1937  contained  the  same 
political  broadcasting  section  tiuit  was  writ- 
ten into  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
as  section  315  and  stood  as  law  until  it  was 
amended  In  1959.  That  is  the  section,  as 
If  any  of  you  didn't  know,  that  requires 
equality  of  opportunity  for  rival  political 
candidates  The  1969  amendment  exempted 
several  Kinds  of  news  broadcasts  from  the 
equal-time  rule,  but,  at  the  same  time.  It 
Incorporated  Into  law  what  until  then  had 
been  a  sotnewhat  vague  FCC  policy  rwqulr- 
Ing  broadca«ters  to  afford  reasonable  oppor- 


tunity for  the  airing  of  conflicting  Tiews  on 
controversial  subjects:  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine.  The  effect  of  the  1980  amendment, 
as  interpreted  by  the  FCC,  has  t)een  to  ex- 
tend the  fairness  doctrine  to  all  kinds  of 
broadcasters. 

Section  315.  both  before  and  after  its 
amendment,  has  done  more  to  arrest  the 
development  of  broadcast  journalism  than 
anything  else  I  can  think  of.  It  is  a  handy 
alibi  for  the  timid  broadcaster  who  prefers 
not  to  be  in  journalism  anyway.  It  is  a 
constant  worry  and  often  a  legal  expense  to 
the  broadcaster  who  attempts  a  schedule  of 
meaningful  news  presentation.  It  is  doing 
no  one  any  good,  except  possibly  other  news 
media  that  would  be  more  rapidly  eclipsed 
if  broadcasting  were  allowed  to  function  with 
editorial  freedom. 

If  anything  is  being  done  to  get  rid  of 
section  316,  the  movement  is  too  small  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  I  assure  you  that 
we  keep  several  naked  eyes  focused  on  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Ask  most  knowledgeable 
broadcasters  whether  they  think  there  la 
any  hope  of  repealing  section  SIS  and  you 
will  get  a  negative  answer.  They  are  right, 
of  course.  There  will  be  no  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 315  until  there  is  a  genuine  demand  for 
It  by  many  broadcasters  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  the  journalistic  mlMlon  of  broad- 
casting. 

I  won't  quote  to  you  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 315.  As  a  professional  journalist.  I  get 
slightly  111  when  I  read  It.  I  will,  however, 
read  a  passage  from  an  earlier  work  that  may 
interest  anyone  who  is  thinking  of  going  Into 
Journalism.     I  quote: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Oovemment  for  redress 
of  grievances." 

That  language  seems  to  compare  favorably 
with  anything  I  recall  reading  in  either  the 
Communications  Act  or  the  FCC  rules.  Yet 
you  have  let  it  be  Ignored  by  Oovemment 
ofliclalB  who  decided  long  ago  that  the  first 
anxendment  afforded  less  protection  to  broad- 
casting than  to  other  information  media. 
Broadcasting,  according  to  their  clever  rea- 
soning, usee  a  natural  resource,  the  spec- 
trum, and  is  therefore  subject  to  unique 
controls. 

Isn't  it  time  that  broadcasters  began  an- 
swering Ijack  with  a  description  of  what  it  la 
the  public  owns? 

The  phrase,  "the  public's  airwaves,"  con- 
notes a  natural  resource  that  needs  husband- 
ing or  a  facility  constructed  at  public  ex- 
pense.    The  spectrum  is  neither. 

Oilfields,  forests,  mineral  deposits — all  the 
resources  that  are  subject  to  conservation 
controls — have  one  quality  in  common:  They 
are  depleted  by  use.  The  spectrum  is  p)er- 
manent  and  cannot  be  consumed.  Its  capac- 
ity only  expands  with  advances  in  technology. 

Neither  was  the  spectrum  created  at  public 
expense.  It  is  a  nattiral  phenomenon  that, 
In  the  broadcast  frequencies,  has  been  ac- 
tivated by  privately  financed  transmission 
sjrstems.  To  the  degree  that  the  public  has 
invested  in  broadcast  receiving  sets,  the 
action  has  been  entirely  voluntary  and 
Individ  uallsUc. 

The  television  broadcast  service  now  oc- 
cupies frequencies  that  were  wholly  unex- 
plored when  Senator  White  wrote  the  Radio 
Act  of  1937.  The  493  megacycles  of  sp>ectrum 
space  that  television  now  occupies  existed 
in  1937,  as  they  had  since  the  dawn  of  time, 
but  they  were  utterly  worthless  to  the  pub- 
llo— until  private  venturers  created  the 
equipment  to  mov<e  pictures  and  sound 
through  the  air. 

Right  now  television  and  radio  occupy  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  40.000  megacycles  of 
spectrum  space  under  FCC  jurisdiction.  If 
there  U  a  squandering  of  the  public  airwavea. 


whatever  they  may  be,  the  place  to  look  for 
it  is  elsewhere  than  in  the  broadcast  services. 

Still,  nobody  objects  effectively  when  the 
FCC.  presiding  as  the  guardian  of  its  mythi- 
cal natural  resource,  draws  the  noose  a  little 
tighter  around  your  necks.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  radio  reporting  form  that  was 
adopted  pretty  much  with  your  acquiescence 
last  summer.  With  this  new  form  the  appli- 
cant for  license  renewal  can  hang  himself 
with  practically  no  trouble  at  all.  The  proc- 
ess couldn't  be  easier : 

In  making  up  the  schedule  of  programs  he 
promises  to  carry  in  the  next  license  period, 
the  wise  applicant  consults  an  advisory  that 
the  FCC  has  handily  attached  to  the  report- 
ing form.  This  advisory  describes  14  types  of 
programing  that  are,  "usually  necessary  to 
meet  the  public  interest."  All  14  types  will 
be  represented  in  the  planned  schedule  of 
the  applicant  who  wishes  to  avoid  querulous 
letters  and  a  delay  in  the  approval  of  his 
application.  The  applicant  must  also  de- 
scrltw  the  quantity  of  advertising  he  proposes 
to  broadcast.  For  this  he  lacks  an  official 
guide,  although  the  FCC  has  let  it  be  known 
that  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
code  is  a  useful  criterion. 

The  applicant  who  has  conformed  to  the 
FCC's  guide  to  programing  and  has  read 
the  right  tea  leaves  on  commercial  content 
will  get  a  license  good  for  3  years. 

Now  it  is  time  to  seek  renewal.  If  his  per- 
formance has  not  matched  the  promises  he 
made,  he  is  sure  to  t>e  confronted  by  the 
awkward  need  to  explain  discrepancies — as 
some  of  you  can  testify  from  personal  experi- 
ence. If  he  is  allowed  to  stay  on  the  air,  he 
must  make  a  new  set  of  ptromlses  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  compared  with 
his  performance  at  the  next  renewal  time. 
There  is  nothing  basically  new  in  this  process 
of  exacting  a  promise  and  forcing  a  perform- 
ance to  match,  but  it  can  be  made  to  work 
more  efficiently — and  insidiously — with  the 
new  radio  form. 

The  FCC  is  in  the  final  stages  of  producing 
a  television  form  that  in  a  good  many  respects 
will  follow  the  pattern  of  radio.  Is  anybody 
up  in  arms  over  that? 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  are 
not  conditioned  to  mindless  opposition  to 
anything  the  Government  does.  We  are  op- 
posed only  to  its  actions  that  without  good 
reason  inhibit  your  freedom  of  editorial 
choice.  In  addition  to  the  40  FCC  Commis- 
sioners, I  have  known  even  a  greater  number 
of  influential  members  of  the  FCC  staff. 
With  remarkably  few  exceptions  they  have 
been  sincere  and  dedicated  men.  With  re- 
markably few  exceptions  they  have  been  sin- 
cerely dedicated  to  chiseling  away  your  free- 
dom. 

Louis  Brandeis,  the  dlstlngrilshed  ultra- 
liberal  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  wrote  a  passage  back  In  1938  that  says 
something  to  us  today:  "Experience  should 
teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to  i>rotect 
liberty  when  the  Government's  purposes  are 
l>eneflcent.  Men  born  to  freedom  are  natu- 
rally alert  to  repel  Invasion  of  their  liberty 
by  evilmlnded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers 
to  liberty  lurk  in  insidious  encroctchment  by 
men  of  zeal,  well-meaning,  but  without 
understanding." 

It's  high  time  broadcasters  mounted  a 
meaningful  resistance  movement  to  turn 
back  those  neutralizing  Federal  controls. 
It's  time  that  broadcasters  developed  a  sense 
of  mission  as  large  as  the  opportunities  that 
new  technology  is  certain  to  present.  I'd  like 
to  think  that  the  future  generation  of  com- 
municators who  supply  that  proftision  of  art, 
of  culture,  of  divertissement,  of  knowledge  to 
the  electronic  center  of  the  American  home 
will  descend  from  this  generation  of  broad- 
casters. 

But,  if  these  great  things  are  to  come 
about,  the  deadening  hand  of  Government 
must  be  lifted  from  the  nontechnical  con- 
trols of  our  broadcasting  structure.     Even- 
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tually  the  CMsmunlcatlona  Act  of  1934  and 
all  its  patchwork  of  amendments  must  be 
scrapped  and  replaced  by  a  law  that  takes  Its 
tbMis  from  that  first  amendment  that  I  re«Ml 
to  you. 

Idealistic?     Certainly. 

Possible?     Definitely. 

WcK-th  it?  That  answer  must  come  from 
you. 

Thank  ydu. 


BINATIONAL  FOUNDATION  IN  INDIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Air.  Long),  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  be- 
fore this  House  several  thoughts  on  the 
President's  proposal  for  a  Binatlonal 
Foimdation  in  India. 

The  concept  of  an  Independent  foun- 
dation, endowed  with  a  portion  of  the 
rupees  held  by  the  United  States,  Is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  philosophy  em- 
bodied by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law 
480.  This  act  has  made  a  major  and 
direct  contribution  to  relieving  hunger 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  India  in 
particular.  The  problem  of  hunger  Is 
greater  now  in  India  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years,  for  the  recent  drought 
has  brought  to  a  hideous  climax  the  long 
lag  in  India  of  food  production  behind 
human  reproduction.  India  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  solve  its  longrun  problem  of 
food  production,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
India  nearly  everybody  works  at  produc- 
ing food.  This  plan  of  the  President 
would  be  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  a  crucial  and  growing 
problem  and  thus  avert  the  human  un- 
rest that  could  erupt  in  a  future  Indian 
Vietnam. 

But  to  relieve  man's  hunger  today,  and 
perhaps  tomorrow,  is  not  enough.  Our 
whole  development  effort  in  India  today 
aims  to  create  a  climate  for  change,  for 
moving  forward  to  eventual  self-suffi- 
ciency. This  change  cannot  be'  fully  im- 
posed from  outside ;  it  must  come  in  large 
measure  from  India  Itself.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India,  constrained  by  the  totality 
of  its  development  problems,  is  simply 
not  able  to  seek  out  and  extend  support 
to  those  individuals  who  can  potentially 
make  Important  contributions  to  prog- 
ress and  economic  growth. 

This  then  is  the  essence  of  the  foim- 
dation. It  shall  support — ^through  grants 
to  individuals  and  Institutions — pro- 
grams in  the  primary  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, education,  science,  and  health,  and 
such  other  areas  as  may  be  appropriate. 
These  grants  are  to  be  financed  from  the 
interest  earnings  on  an  endowment  to 
be  established  with  the  Investment  of  a 
portion  of  the  rupee  holding  of  the  U.S. 
Government;  derived  from  sales  of  com- 
modities under  Public  Law  480.  Through 
Its  program,  the  foundation  would  seek 
out  the  creative,  encourage  research  and 
trial,  support  innovation  and  test  the  un- 
conventional. It  shall  be  an  autonomous 
institution,  Independent  of  constraint, 
free  in  its  selectivity  and  constantly 
aware  of  its  purpose  and  function. 

This  foundation,  as  envisaged  In  the 
President's  proposal,  will  not  be  a  give- 
away program  by  another  name;  it  will 


be  a  SQimd  investment  in  capable  men 
and  women  working  to  better  themselves 
and  in  so  doing  help  better  the  lives  of 
their  fellow  men  and  speed  the  process 
of  development  In  India. 

The  best  thing  about  this  project  is 
that  It  will  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer a  single  additional  dollar,  since  it 
merely  puts  to  work  money  we  have  al- 
ready given,  but  which  is  being  held  in 
idle  balances  as  a  result  of  legal  prohibi- 
tion on  its  use.  Under  the  President's 
plan,  this  money  can  now  be  put  to  work. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


AN  IMAGINATTVE  USE  OF  U.S.- 
OWNED  INDIAN  RUPEES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  McDowell]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes.    

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Indian-American  Foimdation  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  during  the  visit 
of  India's  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
offers  an  imaginative  and  effective  use  of 
foreign  currency  accumulated  from  sales 
of  U.S.  farm  products  to  India  under  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

At  a  state  dinner  in  the  White  House 
last  night  President  Johnson  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  contribute 
$300  million  which  it  holds  In  Indian 
rupees  for  the  establishment  of  an  Indo- 
American  Foimdation.  The  United 
States  actually  holds  more  than  $570 
million  in  rupees  paid  Into  the  American 
account  In  India  for  food  and  other  aid 
shipments. 

President  Johnson  said  the  object  of 
the  foundation  would  be  to  encourage 
all  fields  of  learning.  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors would  be  made  up  of  citizens  of 
both  countries.  Other  countries,  and 
foundations,  as  well,  would  be  urged  to 
contribute  to  Its  fimds.  It  would  oper- 
ate along  the  lines  of  the  Rockefeller. 
Ford,  and  Carnegie  Foundations  which 
have  made  such  major  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  growth  and  advancement. 

President  Johrison  called  the  new 
foundation  "an  imaginative  new  step  to 
encourage  and  to  facilitate"  Indian  ed- 
ucation. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  foundation  can 
provide  a  new  dimension  for  our  common 
effort  to  bring  greater  progress,  prosper- 
ity, and  a  fuller  life  for  those  millions 
among  India's  population  who  have 
never  experienced  even  the  most  basic 
comforts  of  modem  life.  The  founda- 
tion would  operate  basically  as  a  free 
and  independent   organization. 

The  foundation,  then,  can  help  bring 
about  innovation  and  action  above  and 
beyond  the  public  and  private  programs 
now  existing.  It  would  be  endowed  with 
a  grant  of  300  million  equivadent  in  XJS.- 
owned  rupees  which  are  not  now  being 
used.  It  would  be  able  to  provide  funds 
for  such  Important  projects  as  teacher 
training,  agricultural  research  and  de- 
velopment, farmer  education,  Improv- 
ing the  flow  of  information  from  re- 
search centers  to  farm  communities,  and 
a  wide  variety  of  related  activities. 

Private  foundations  have  proven  their 
ability  to  help  foster  scientific  and  edu- 
cational progress  in  many  nations.    The 


President's  prosposed  Indian -American 
Foundation,  while  new  as  an  institution, 
would  not  be  new  or  experimental  in 
concept.  It  would  be  able  to  draw  upon 
the  rich  experiences  of  other  private 
foundations  which  are  helping  to  solve 
problems  similar  to  those  faced  by  the 
people  of  India. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  custodians  of  the  public  trust, 
will  join  in  strong  support  for  this  imag- 
inative but  realistic  approach  toward 
helping  our  friends  in  India  solve  their 
development  problems. 


INDIAN-AMERICAN    FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cohilan]  Is  recognized  for 
5  m<nutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  elements  that  have  contributed  most 
to  this  Nation's  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development — and.  Indeed,  to  gen- 
eral economic  and  social  growth — is  re- 
search. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  practical  type  of 
research  that  has  linked  basic  science 
with  technology  so  as  to  provide  us  with 
better  ways  of  doing  things  on  the  farm, 
in  the  factory,  in  the  school,  and  In  the 
home. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  type  of  research 
that  has  helped  our  farmers  to  increase 
their  production  yields  so  that  each  can 
grow  enough  to  feed  as  many  as  25  per- 
sons, compared  to  two  or  three  earlier  in 
this  century.  On  the  research  that,  by 
gaining  new  knowledge  or  by  applying 
old  knowledge  In  new  ways,  has  helped 
to  build  our  giant  industries  to  positions 
of  leculership  in  the  world. 

While  our  Industrial  community  and 
our  academic  institutions  have  played 
leading  parts,  our  unique  private  four.^ 
dations  have  made  tremendoias  contribu- 
tions to  research.  They  have  provided 
grants  to  individuals  and  to  universities, 
and  in  some  cases  facilities.  Above  all 
they  have  created  a  vital  atmosphere  of 
freedom  to  explore  uncharted  fields. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  announcement  by  President  Johnson 
that  the  United  States  is  helping  the 
Government  of  India  to  create  a  founda- 
tion in  India  patterned  sifter  some  of  our 
own  great  institutions. 

The  new  foimdation  will  be  endowed 
with  Indian  currency  funds  which  have 
accrued  to  the  VB.  Goveniment  as  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities under  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  foundation  will  focus  its  re- 
sources Is  agriculture. 

We  all  know  that  India's  greatest  eco- 
nomic problems  stem  from  the  shortage 
of  food  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
mouths  to  feed.  I  would  hope  that  the 
new  foundation  will  attack  the«;  twin 
problems  with  scientific  research  to  help 
India  grow  more  food  and  moderate  the 
surge  of  population  growth. 

Such  a  foundation  will  harmonize  with 
the  best  concept  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram :  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
President  Johnson  said  in  his  food-for- 
freedom  message. 
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TCke  devFloping  eoantrtes  muat  make  baalc 
iinprovemexiS^  in  ttMlr  own  a^rlcultur*. 

Tbey  miut  bring  th«  great  majority  of  their 
people — now  UvUig  In  rural  areas — Into  the 
market  economy 

Th^v  mxiflt  make  the  farmer  a  better  cua- 
t'mer  of  urban  Indvatry  and  thus  accelerate 
tne  pace  of  ecooomlc  d«v«iopment. 

They  must  begin  to  provide  aU  of  their 
people  with  the  food  they  need. 

I  car.  t.htr.k  of  no  better  Investment  for 
tie.se  Indian  rupee  funds  which  are 
ow^ed  by  the  United  States  and  are  sur- 
plas  to  our  needs.  Por  reaeareh  Is,  In- 
deed, a  gilt -edged  Investment  In  the 
future  of  any  nation,  and  the  future  of 
India  Is  imcwrtant  to  the  future  of  the 
whole  free  world 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York  fat  the 
requf  St  of  Mr  Pocautt)  for  an  Indefinite 
period  or.  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDEI-U3  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
fuldreM  t.'ie  Hou.«;p  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  QriE  'at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Rud 
of  Hhnol.s  for  1  hour,  March  31.  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneou."!  material. 

Mr  Haipfrn  at  the  request  of  Mrs 
Reid  of  IlUr.oi.si  for  5  minutes,  today, 
and  to  rev.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  ex'.raneous  material. 

Mr  .\sHBR<>"iK  'at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Reid  of  IlHnol.«  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Ai.A  to  rev:sf  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
;:.o!udf  extraneous  material. 

Mr  GooDKLL  <at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois)  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr  Feithan  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  hl.s  remarks  and  in- 
clude f>xt.''a";>>i~i;'^  rr.af'-" 

M:  LoN  .  of  M.d--  'a;  d,  for  10  minutes, 
t^xlay  to  re.;se  i.d  extend  his  remarks 
and  incbide  '~x':a:.eoas  matter. 

Mr  Fark-m  f  r  80  minutes,  on  April 
5  to  revi.se  suid  extend  hla  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  McDowiLL,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
to  r'^vlse  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  CoKELAN.  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  a,id  extend  h\s  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Hagan  of  Georgia,  for  30  minutes, 
on  March  30,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Feichan.  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
30  and  31.  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Vivian,  for  20  minutes,  on  March 
30.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  PuciHSKi.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


RacoKs.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MicHSL.  to  Include  tables  and  ex- 
traneous material  with  iiis  remarks  made 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Wtiote  today. 

Mr.  Mabon.  to  revise  and  extend  iiis 
remaiiu  made  today  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  to  iiiclude  tables  and  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  PancAN  <at  the  request  at  Mr. 
Mahon  ) ,  to  revise  and  extend  iiis  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Bctry. 

Mrs.  BoLTOw. 

Mr.  OuBsxR. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Robisoh. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  BxLL. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ViviAM )  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter : 

Mr.  Fascki-l. 

Mr.  BuBiu. 

Mr.  Bbown  of  California. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Bolamd. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  GiLUCAN. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances.. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  10403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
P  Murzyn  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tbe  motion  was  a«rreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
exi^i.d   remarks   In    the   Cohcussiomal 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  Department  of  the  Army  contracts  for 
military  construction  awarded  without  for- 
mal advertisement,  covering  the  period  July 
1  through  December  31,  1965.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-188;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  retail  inatallment  sales  of  con- 
stimer  goods  (other  than  motor  vehicles)  and 
serrloas.  and  for  other  pmrpoces:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


2340.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
TTnited  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  68  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  traaomLitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  judg- 
ments for  costs  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman.  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Chairman. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Oot- 
poratlon.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leg^atlon  titled  "Financial  Institutions 
Supervisory  Act  of  1966":  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
C(Mnmittee8  were  dellvern^  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendeir,  as  follows: 

B«r.  TUCK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1393S.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Uassachusetts  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as  set 
forth  In  title  n  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965 
(79  Stat.  60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
In  that  act  and  In  the  act  of  November  1, 
1986  (79  SUt.  1157):  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1363).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  Joint  Resolution  837. 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  week  beginning  April  17, 
1966,  as  "State  and  Municipal  Bond  Week": 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1364).  Re- 
ferred  to  the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  CELXiBR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Conctirrent  Resolution  697.  Concur- 
rent resolution  relating  to  the  Centennial 
Year  of  Prospect  Park  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Borough  of  Brooklyn:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  1366).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  13712.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1366) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  ResoluUon  756.  Resolu- 
tion expressing  the  disapproval  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1966;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1373).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  799.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJi.  707.  a 
bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Ttialatin  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1378).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  800.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HS..  2829,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  nuUntaln  the  Manson 
unit,  Chelan  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project,  Washington  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1379) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  801.  Providing  for  the 
conakleratlon  of  H.B.  8606.  a  bill  to  promote 
a  iDore  adequate  national  program  cxf  water 


research;    without    amendment    (Rept.    No. 
1380) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  tm  Rules.  House 
Resolution  802.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  2729,  an  act  to  amend 
section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Buslneas  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  1881).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  2719.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  from  Russia; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1382).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  2831.  An  act  to  furnish  to 
the  Scranton  Aasoclatlon,  Inc.,  medals  In 
conunemoratlon  of  the  l(X)th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  1383).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  2836.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of 
the  76th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1384).  Referred  to 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1404.  An  act  to 
establish  uniform  dates  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  commencing  and  ending 
of  dayUght  saving  time  in  those  States  and 
local  Jurisdictions  where  It  is  observed,  and 
for  other  purpK)ses:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1385) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  DONOUUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  7608.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Guiseppe  Boeslo;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1376) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHKI.P:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1414.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jacobo 
Temel;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1377).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
tlsek  Vobryzka;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1367) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abra- 
ham Ezeklel  Cohen;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1368).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1233.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lee  Chung 
Woo;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1369). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1822.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Won  Loy 
Juixg;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1370). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charlotte 
Schulz;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1371). 
Referred  to  the  CTommlttse  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  4083.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Leonardo  Tusa:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1372) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  4488.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
Fahlm  Ellas;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1374).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BONG  of  New  York :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  8774.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Wanda  OLssowa;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1376).  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
te«  of  tbs  Whots  Hotiss. 


PUBLIC    BILUS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOMFTELD: 

HJl.  14033.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 

HJl.  14034.  A  bill  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

HJl.  14036.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 

HJl.  14036.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
rotates  Code,  to  prohibit  the  purchase  or  hire 
by  the  Postmaster  General  of  vehicles  for 
mail  delivery  which  are  manufactured  out- 
side the  United  States  other  than  vehicles 
owned  by  postal  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  14037.  A  blU  to  establish  a  U.S.  Com- 
mlttee  on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  14038.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  14039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  14040.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  14041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prevent  certain 
employees  of  community  action  agencies  and 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  from  en- 
gaging in  pernicious  political  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  14042.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  free  Importation  of  certain  specialized 
educational  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE:  

HJl.  14043.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend 
through  May  31,  1966,  the  Initial  enrollment 
period  for  coverage  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such 
title  and  to  make  related  changes;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

H.R.  14044.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

HJl.  14046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  making  section  8  of  the  Bobinaon- 


Patman  Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  in  order  to  provide  for  govern- 
mental and  private  civil  proceedings  for  vio- 
lations of  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patmas-^ 
Act;  to  the  Comsiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  14046.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  eniiployees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 
HJl.  14047.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
dependency    and    indemnity    compensation 
payable  to  widows,  children,  and  parents,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJl.  14048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish REIA  electrification  and  telephone  loan 
accounts  and  Federal  banks  for  rural  electric 
and  rural  telephone  systems  to  provide  sup- 
plemental financing  for  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  rural  telephone  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culttire. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  14049.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  Bread  and 
Butter  Brigade  for  the  purpose  of  iniplement- 
Ing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  the  agrlculttiral  economies  of 
friendly  nations,  improving  agricultural  skills 
and   knowledge  In  such   nations,   promoting 
world  peace  and  friendship,  and  combating 
the  threat  of  world  food  shortages;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  14050.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services    and   Construction    Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

H.R.  14061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oxle  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  for  expenses  incurred  in  making 
repairs  and  improvements  to  his  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SBCREST: 
H.R.  14062.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  foi  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  14063.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Conunlttee  on   Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJl.  14064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon,"  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  CcMnmerce. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  14056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATTS : 
H.R.  14066.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of   the  Investment  credit  to  proi>erty 
used  in  possessions  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R  14067.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  service  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  ptxr- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  14068.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  without  requiring  the  owners  or 
operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  extra  compensation  paid  customs 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr    DOWDY; 

H^.  14059.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  ciUldren:  to  the  CommUtee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CalUornU: 

H  R  14060  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary 
o{  tJbe  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorise  certain  neceasary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  OERALX)  R  PORD: 

HR  140«1  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  through 
August  31.  I9M,  the  initial  enrollment  pe- 
riod for  coverage  under  the  program  of  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   OOODELL: 

H  R  140«2  A  bUl  to  amend  title  Xvni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  throiigh 
Augtist  3i.  I9«fl,  the  Initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provWed  under  part  B  of  such  title;  to 
•he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   HALPERN: 

H  P  14063  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
thf  9<v-s.^:  Security  Act  to  include  drugs  re- 
quiring .\  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  fxpenaes  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
b«>r.e°*3  r  r  '.y.'  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
WHY'S  md  Mf«ri  = 

By  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 

H  H  14064  A  bill  to  establUh  a  US.  Com- 
mi'-'er  or;  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  i>ar- 
ticlpatlon  by  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  19«a  as  International 
Human  Rlijhts  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  C'^mmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR  :4i>;5  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  ServUe  Act  to  promote  and  assist  in 
the  pjt'enslon  and  Improvement  of  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  public  health 
services,  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use 
of  available  Federal  funds  for  such  planning 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committer  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

H  H  14066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  the  Oonunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  OHARA  of  IHlnols: 

HR  14067  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'  A;;  .^  •.  •.  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  -rav?  -rs  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  or  service  ot  employees  thereon."*  ap- 
proved Murch  4.  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
lrjterst,itff  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  .Mr    PATTEN; 

HR  :40«8  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
o.'  the  I:,!<'r'  -r  -^  .operate  with  the  States 
oi  .Nfw  Yjrk  ri,;;d  Sfw  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  devpi.ip  prf.vr-.e  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  H  idsf  n  River  and  Its  abores  and 
to  authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be 
t.iken  to  protect  those  rssources  from  ad- 
verse Federal  actions  untU  the  States  and 
Cougress  shall  have  had  sn  opportunity  to 
at:t  on  that  protrram;  to  the  Committee  on 
I:iieri.)r  and  Ii.su. i«r  Affairs. 
By  .Mr    PERKINS: 

H  P  : +>59  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions .;.  li.e  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
p  ;rp<i.scs,  ■.;.«  Committee  on  Post  0(Bc« 

*ti:^i  C;  .  ;:   ~^r\uf 

HH  UjTO  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
R«veL.u<;  oode  of  19A4  to  Locrssse  from  10  to 


15  percent  the  depletion  allowance  for  coal 
produced  from  deposits  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

HR.  14071.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  through 
August  31.  1066,  the  Initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  14072.  A  bill  to  permit  all  patlenU 
currently  using  the  drug  Kreblozen  to  obtain 
same  in  ininois  for  use  in  any  SUte  until  a 
clinical  test  on  cancer  patients  is  completed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

HR.  14073.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  remove 
the  dollar  celling  on  the  amount  of  combat 
pay  received  by  commissioned  oflScers  which 
may  be  excluded  from  gross  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARENDS : 

HR.  14074.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  to  extend  through 
August  31.  1966.  the  initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Rtr.  ASHMORE; 

HJt.  14075.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  settle  and  pay  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  the  1960 
decennial  census;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  BROWN  of  California: 

HR.  14076,  A  bill  to  mobilize  and  utlUae 
the  scientific  and  engineering  manpower  of 
the  Nation  to  employ  systems  analysis  and 
systems  engineering  to  help  to  fully  employ 
the  Nation's  manpower  resources  to  solve  na- 
tional problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.   BYRNE  of  Peimsylvania: 

H.R.  14077.  A  bill  to  revise  postal  rates  on 
certain  fourth -class  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R.  14078.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr   CORMAN: 

HR,  14079.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  vertically  Integrated  companies 
from  engaging  in  discriminatory  practices 
against  independent  producers  and  distribu- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H  R.  14060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  vertically  Integrated  com- 
panies from  engaging  in  anticompetitive 
pricing  practices;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  14081  A  bill  to  require  certain  com- 
panies engaged  in  dual  distribution  to  dis- 
close separate  annual  operating  data  on  each 
of  their  establishments  which  compete  with 
Independent  customers  of  such  companies  in 
the  sale  and  industrial  use  of  their  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  14082.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  protection  on  Alameda  Creek, 
Calif  :    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    HOLLAND: 

H  R.  14083.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  ptirposea;   to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

HJl.  14084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
for    contributions    to   penslmi    aod    profit- 


sharing  plans  made  on  behalf  of  self-em- 
ployed Individuals  and  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  "earned  income'  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  14085.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Older 

Americans  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  for 

a  National  Community  Senior  Service  Corps; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HR.  14086.  A  bill  to  establish  a  cooperaUve 
Federal-State  child  nutrition  program  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tvire;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  14087.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HH.  14088.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
Improved  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
members  and  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  14089.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  through 
June  30.  1966,  the  initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
HJl.  14000.  A   bill   creating   a   commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 

By  Mr,  TENZER: 
HR.  14091.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on   Ethics   In   the  legislaUve  branch 
of   the  Federal   Government,  and   for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
HJl.  14062.  A  bill  to  a,^lend  tlUe  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
September  30,  1966,  the  period  for  Initial 
enrollment  in  the  program  of  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  pro- 
vided under  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
HJl.  14093.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  through 
Augxist  31.  1966.  the  initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POOARTY : 
H.R.  14064.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal   field   service,   and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  14095.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Individ- 
uals 65  years  of  age  or  older  may  be  permitted 
to  enroll,  at  any  time  during  1966,  in  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  established  by  part  B  of  Utle  ZVUI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRKLINGHUYSEIf : 
HJl.  14096.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  free  Importation  of  certain  specialized 
educational  equipment;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Ways  tuid  Means. 

By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
HR.  14097.  A  biU  relating  to  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  14098.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  OCcs 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Bto.  HERLONO: 
HR.  14099.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON; 
HR.  14100.  A   biU    to   amend    Utle   XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend 
to  SeptemlJer  1,   1966,  the  period  for  initial 
enrollment  in  the  program  of  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged  pro- 
vided  under   pert   B   of  siiofa   title;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiis. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
HR.  14101.  A  bin  for  granting  the  consent 
and  approval   of   Congress   to   the   compact 
between    Missouri    and    Illinois    creating    a 
MlEsourl-niinois-Jefferson-Monroe        Bridge 
Commission;    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HR.  14102.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions  In    tils    postal    field   service,   and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  KEIXY : 
H  R,  14108.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend   through 
December   31,    1966.    the   Initial   enrollment 
period  for   coverage   under   the   program   of 
supplementary    medical    Insurance    benefits 
for  the  aged  provided  under  pert  B  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HR.  14104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend   through 
Atxgust  31.  1966,  the  Initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  port  B  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR.  14105.  A  WU  to  make  available  to  In- 
dividuals  having   a  total    disability   Income 
provision  under  section  602(v)    of  the   Na- 
tional Servioe  Life  Insurancs  Act  of  1940  (as 
in  effect  on  October  31,  1958)   Uberallzatton 
of  coverage  slmllsr  to  that  provided  under 
Public   Law    88--355;    to    the   Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER ; 
HR  14106.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, transfer,  conveyance,  and  lease  of  cer- 
tain property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organiza- 
tions of  American  States,  as  sites  for  other 
international  organUsaUons,  and  as  sites  for 
governments  of  foreign  oountrlea,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Publio 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  14107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pajfment  of 
Increased  pensions  to  certain  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  U.  and  the  Korean 
conlllct,  their  widows  and  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GQlMAm: 
H.R,  14108.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  Pub- 
lie  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  computing  payments  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   STAGGERS: 
H.R.  14109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cations    Act   of    1934    to    give    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission  certain  addi- 
tional regulatory  authority  over  communi- 
cation conunon  carriers;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.   WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  14110.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  11  at  the 
SocUl  Securtty  Act  to  provide  that  a  child 
may  be  enutled  to  benefits  as  the  child  of 
a  deceased  worker  If  adopted  by  the  worker^ 
surviving  spouse   within   4   years   after   the 
worker's  death  (rather  than  only  if  adopted 
within  2  years  after  such  death  as  tindsr 
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existing  law);   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  14111.  A  bin  to  assure  the  fair  selec- 
tion of  Jurors  and  enforce  the  equal  right 
to  Jury  service,  and  for  other  ptirposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  14112.  A  bill  to  assure  the  fair  selec- 
tion of  Jurors  and  enforce  the  equal  right  to 
J\U7  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HR.  14113.  A  blU  to  assure  the  fair  selec- 
tion of  Jurors  and  enforce  the  equal  right  to 
Jury  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bflr.  BERRY : 
H  J.  Res.   986.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H  J  Res.  987.  Joint  resolution   to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.    988.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr,  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  989.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIIX8: 
H.J.  Res.  990.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RSIFEL: 
HJ.  Res.  991.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.J.   Res.  992.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  national  education  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 
H.J.  Res.  993.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol   Week-;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAND8TRA: 
H.J.Res.994.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJ.  Res.  99S.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  fat  fis- 
cal year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H,J,  Res.  998.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week ";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
H.  Res.  797.  Resolution  to  create  a  position 
of    Special    Assistant    Doorkeeper,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas; 
H.  Res.  798.  ResoluUon  relating  to  the  sal- 
ary of  the  clerk,  official  reporters  to  conunlt- 
tee; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminlstra- 
tlon,. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUI  of  Texas; 

H.  Res.  803.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Veterajis'  Affairs  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  to  travel  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  South  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KEE; 

H.  Res.  804.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12606)  to 
amend  the  House  Employees  Position  Clas- 
sification Act  to  revise  and  Improve  the  clas- 
sification system  for  certain  positions  under 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H,  Res,  805.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bin  <H.R.  12806)  to 
amend  the  Bouse  Employees  Position  Clas- 
sification Act  to  revise  and  tmpnne  th? 
classification  system  for  certain  positions 
under  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

435.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
LegUlature  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  relaUre  to 
an  appropriation  for  vocational  educaUon 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
Uons. 

436.  Also,  memorial  of  th«  Xi^lslaturs 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  providing 
funds  for  certain  agricultural  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprla  Uons. 

437.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legtslatxire  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relaUve  to  education  In 
Impacted  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

438.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stata  of  Idaho,  relative  to  establishment 
of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  NaUonal  Recrea- 
tion Area  and  Wilderness;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
HJl.  141 14.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Glovanna  TYomblno;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OONTE : 
H.R.  14115.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ntcolo 
Armata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  14116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  do 
Carmo  Plres;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  at  niinots: 
H.R.  14117.  A   bUl   for   the  relief   of   Hes- 
samedln  Karaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MassachusetU: 
HJl,  14118.  A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Oll- 
Gano  Lobo  Depina;    to  the  Committee  on  » 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  14119.  A    bin    for    the    rttUtt   ot   Mr. 
Robert   Hendrlck    Amoldus    Sammellus;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
HR.  14120.  A   bin   for   the   relief  of   Vln- 
cente    LaRuffa    and    bis    daughters.    Rosa 
(Roslta)    LaRuffa  and  PascuaUna  KiRuffa; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WCHJT  (by  request) : 
HJl.  14121.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  AUoe 
Bondfirtd;  to  the  Committee  on  Uie  Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM    HK.-; 

OF 

HON.  CHARLLS  S    iOELSON 

or    NXW    JXSSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVK3 

TiiMdav    March  29.  1966 

Mr  JOELSON     Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 

marfcs  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Independence  by  the  Byelonis- 
sian  Democratic  Rtpuolic. 

For  almost  half  a  century  now  Byelo- 
r^assia  has  s^xTered  under  the  rule  of 
Soviet  Riissia  And  prior  to  domination 
by  the  Soviets,  the  Byelorussians  suffered 
for  over  a  century  under  the  nile  of 
czanst  Russia  Because  of  the  history  of 
Russian  colonial  domination  during  the 
last  two  and  a  naif  centuries,  some  people 
have  made  the  mistake  of  Identifying  the 
Byelorussians  with  the  people  of  great 
Russia  Actually,  the  history  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  developed  quite  inde- 
p)endently  of  that  of  th€  Russians  until 
they  were  forced  together  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  In  fact,  for  over  five 
centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
to  the  end  of  the  18th.  the  history  of  Bye- 
lorussia represents  a  long  and  courageous 
fight  on  the  part  of  this  valiant  nation  to 
preserve  Its  Independence  against  almost 
unbelievable  odds. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
Orand  Duchy  was  finally  Incorporated 
into  the  Russian  Empire,  but  even  then 
the  Ru.ssians  were  to  find  that  the  Bye- 
lorussians had  never  completely  given  up 
the  fight  The  czarlat  regime  was  forced 
to  put  down  three  major  uprisings  and 
fight  several  small  border  wars  before  the 
R.uasian  Revolution  of  1917. 

The  fall  of  the  czarlst  regime  In  1917 
and  Lenins  initial  proclamation  of  In- 
dependence for  the  nationalities  filled 
the  Byelorussians  with  renewed  hope  for 
c^ompiete  freedom  and  Independence.  On 
December  18  1917.  the  first  Byelorussian 
National  Congress  was  convened  at 
Minsk  and  attended  by  1.872  deputies 
from  throughout  the  nation. 

But  once  the  Bolsheviks  began  to  con- 
solidate their  po-*er  within  Russia  their 
policy  toward  the  nationalities  was  Im- 
mediately reversed  Bolshevik  troops 
were  ^m  to  Mln.sk.  the  congress  bulld- 
Ini?  was  surrounded:  the  delegates  were 
dispersed,  and  several  leaders  were 
arrested  For  the  long-suffering  Byelo- 
russians, this  new  form  of  Russian  domJ- 
natlon  was  the  last  straw.  On  February 
20.  1918.  the  city  of  Minsk  erupted  In  a 
general  revolt  that  drove  the  surprised 
Ru.sslan  troo^xs  over  50  miles  from  the 
city  The  Byelorussians  quickly  formed 
a  new  democnitic  republic.  On  March 
25  1918,  they  ofUclally  announced  their 
i:. dependence  from  Soviet  Russia. 

U.-.fortunateiy,  the  Byelorussians  were 
:.ot  able  to  enjoy  their  Independence  for 
long.  The  brutal  force  of  the  Red  army 
eventually  .subdued  the  proud  citizens  of 
Byelorussia  Into  a  determined  passive 
resistance  which  continues  to  this  day. 


Today,  48  years  later.  It  is  easy  for  us 
to  forget  the  plight  of  the  Byelorussians 
and  the  other  captive  nations  of  the 
Soviet  Empire.  They  seem  so  far  away, 
and  their  problems  are  easily  lost  In  the 
endless  crises  that  appear  on  the  Inter- 
national horizon.  But  forgetting  would 
be  a  mistake.  For  as  long  as  other  na- 
tions, nations  who  value  their  freedom 
no  less  dearly  than  we  do  ours,  remain 
the  captives  of  foreign  rule  our  freedom 
cannot  be  secure.  As  long  as  our  friends 
and  the  relatives  of  our  neighbors 
remain  enslaved,  we  cannot  be  entirely 
free. 

That  Is  why  we  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  Byelorussian  independ- 
ence, each  year  on  March  25.  We  set 
aside  this  day  to  remind  ourselves  of 
their  plight,  and  to  renew  our  pledge  of 
support  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Independence  for  Byelonissla. 


W«te'«K»>d  Projects  Threatened 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  Y.  B£RRi 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOtrSB  OF  RIPRKSENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  taken  another 
swipe  at  rtiral  America  in  Its  deplorable 
action  which  limits  the  number  of  new 
watershed  conservation  projects  which 
can  be  started  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in   1967. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  also  stripped 
$500,000  In  regular  funds  from  the 
watershed  program  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  order  to  cover  a 
special  grant  to  Appalachla,  an  area 
which  has  already  received  more  than 
$1  billion  In  aid  in  the  l&at  year  alone. 
Consequently,  coimtless  projects  and 
new  obligations  In  South  E>akota  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Midwest  are  be- 
ing curtailed  while  one  region  of  the 
country   gets  preferential   treatment. 

These  planning  limitations  are  unfair, 
both  to  the  SCS  and  more  Importantly 
to  the  local  people  who  are  awaiting  ap- 
proval of  watershed  planning  requests. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
remove  this  outrageous  limitation  policy. 
The  projects  which  can  be  approved  both 
for  watershed  planning  and  construction 
next  year  have  been  limited  to  50,  far 
under  the  present  permitted  level  of  100. 

If  the  planning  limitations  for  fiscal 
years  1966  remain  in  effect,  it  will  be 
very  urLfalr  to  those  local  organizations 
who  have  spent  countless  hours  of  ef- 
fort in  preparing  their  plans  to  the 
SCS  for  approval  and  are  awaiting  deci- 
sions on  them. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  have  In- 
vested so  much  time  and  effort  in  these 
matters,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  lift  its  plarming  limitations  for 
the   current  fiscal  year   and   for   1967. 


Congress  must  refuse  to  put  this  addi- 
tional $oOO,000  frosting  on  ths  Ap- 
palachian giveaway  package  and  re- 
store the  economy  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  fimds  which  help  all  areas 
of  the  country  which  need  to  have  their 
projects  initiated. 


Basic  Protectioii  for  At  Traffic  Vkiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  mw  jxBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  contri- 
butions that  scholars  at  Harvard  and 
other  universities  have  made  In  the 
public  interest  on  a  wide  variety  of 
emergent  problems.  I  am  pleased  now 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues another  such  service — a  pro- 
posed new  form  of  Insurance  plan  which 
would  do  away  In  large  measure  with 
the  flood  of  negligence  actions  that  are 
plaguing  our  courts.  The  plan  and  the 
text  of  a  proposed  model  statute  to  place 
it  Into  effect  at  the  State  level  are  set 
forth  in  a  book  entitled  "Basic  Protec- 
tion for  the  Traffic  Victim,"  published  by 
Little,  Brown  L  Co.  It  was  written  by 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Keeton,  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  Prof.  Jeffrey  O'ConneU,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  CoUege  of 
Law.  The  study  out  of  which  their  pro- 
posal emerged  was  conducted  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  Throughout  the  study  the 
authors  had  the  advice  of  a  distinguished 
panel  of  experts  on  insurance  and  re- 
lated law.  This  panel  Includes  Profs. 
Frederick  M.  Hart  and  James  M.  Smith, 
of  Boston  College  Law  School;  William 
J.  Curran,  director  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law-Medicine  Research  Insti- 
tute; Prof.  Daniel  Q.  MacLeod,  of  Boston 
University  Law  School;  Profs.  Harold  J. 
Berman,  Louis  L,  Jaffe,  and  John  H. 
Mansfield,  of  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
Profs.  Alvan  Brody  and  David  J.  Sargent, 
of  Suffolk  University  Law  School. 

In  essence,  the  plan  proposes  a  basic 
protection  Insurance  which  would  reim- 
burse a  person  for  his  financial  loss  aris- 
ing from  an  automobile  accident  with- 
out, in  most  cases,  raising  the  question 
of  blame.  The  injured  person  would  be 
reimbursed  the  doctor  bills,  hospital  bills, 
and  lost  wages  month  by  month  as  the 
losses  occur,  rather,  than  as  at  present, 
receive  a  limip  sum  as  and  when  the  In- 
jured party  settles  with  the  Insurance 
company  or  receives  Judgment  as  the  re- 
sult of  litigation. 

This  new  form  of  Insurance  would  be 
coupled  with  a  State  statute  that  would 
waive  claims  based  on  negligence  imless 
the  damages  for  pain  and  suffering  are 
likely  to  exceed  $5,000  or  recovery  for  all 
other  causes — medical  expenses,  loss  of 
wages,  et  cetera — would  exceed  $10,000. 
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The  authors  of  the  proposal  contend 
that  their  plan  would  sharply  reduce  the 
overtwad  of  our  present  insurance  sys- 
tem which,  acoording  to  reliable  figures, 
delivers  less  than  50  cents  of  the  pre- 
mium dollar  to  the  victims.  The  authors 
also  believe  their  plan  would  cut  insur- 
ance costs  and  remove  the  inducement 
for  fraudulent  claims.  I  am  advised  that 
legislation  to  implement  this  new  plan 
has  already  been  introduced  in  Michigan 
and  Is  being  given  consideration  in  other 
States.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  some  sort  of  reform 
In  automobile  negligence  actions.  The 
proposal  by  Professors  Keeton  and 
O'Connell  is  worth  serious  consideration. 


Mr.  Earl  E.  Johnson  Elected  President  of 
the  National  Aoociation  of  Snperritort, 
Department  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHTTSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOC8B  OP  RKPR»8ENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Supervisors,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  held  their  28th  na- 
tional convention  In  Washington,  D.C., 
from  February  28.  through  March  2, 1966. 

I  was  most  pleased  that,  during  these 
meetings,  the  association  reelected  Mr. 
Earl  E.  Johnson,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  as 
their  national  president.  Earl,  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  my  11th  Congres- 
sional District,  Is  respected  and  admired 
by  all  of  his  many  friends. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Arlene 
Hayward,  of  Brockton,  resides  at  11 
Cushing  Avenue  with  their  three  sons 
who  are  all  attending  Brockton  schools. 
Earl  Is  a  member  of  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  has  In  the  past  served 
his  community  with  distinction  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Men's  Club,  and  the  Hunting- 
ton School  PTA. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  H,  Mr.  John- 
son has  been  employed  since  1940  by  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  where  he  pres- 
ently holds  the  position  of  supervisory 
production  shop  planner. 

The  national  association  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  is  president  was  organized  in 
Washington,  DC,  In  1913  with  a  nucleus 
of  seven  locals— all  Navy.  It  enjoyed 
progress  until  1922  at  which  time,  due  to 
the  large  reduction  of  employees  In  naval 
establishments,  It  was  disbanded.  It 
was  reactivated  in  1933,  and  the  first 
annual  convention  was  held  in  1939.  By 
1944,  there  were  11  locals,  and  there  has 
been  steady  growth  since.  In  1950,  as 
a  result  of  the  Unification  Act  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  association  was  ex- 
panded to  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors,  Department  of  Defense, 
with  33  locals.  There  are  currently  54 
active  chapters  with  a  membership  of 
in  excess  of  8,000  members  working  for 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard. 

This  organization  is  the  bargaining 
agent  tor  all  civilian  supervisors  In  the 


Department  of  Defense,  and  has  been 
responaible  for  solving  many  problems 
that  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily 
resolved  at  a  lower  level.  The  national 
is  officially  recognized  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  representir^g  civilian  super- 
visors; it  also  eixjoys  "formal  recogni- 
tion" with  the  Navy  Department  under 
Executive  Order  No.  10988. 


Sir  Stuart  MalUnsoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  nxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  9 
\i\t  unveiling  of  the  new  statue  of  Sir 
Winston  ChurchlU  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy will  bring  a  host  of  British  digni- 
taries to  Washington  among  whom  will 
be  a  distinguished  gentleman — Sir  Stuart 
Malllnson,  who  has  been  an  outfitanding 
friend  and  benefactor  to  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  England. 

Memt)ers  of  the  20th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing — which  Is  one  of  the  oldest  fighter 
wings  In  the  Air  Force — through  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Col.  Parley  E.  Peebles 
of  San  Antonio  are  planning  to  honor 
Sir  Stiiart  while  he  is  in  our  country. 
Therefore,  I  thought  it  would  be  fitting 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  public  through  this 
media  the  nimierous  contributions  which 
Sir  Stuart  has  made  to  closer  ties  t>e- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

During  World  War  n  when  he  was  high 
sheriff  of  Essex,  Sir  Stuart  Initiated  and 
was  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
Essex  Anglo-American  Community  Rela- 
tions Committee  when  units  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  returned  to  England  In  1952 
and  has  served  as  chairman  since  that 
time. 

He  has  often  personally  planned  and 
sponsored  functions  where  Britons  and 
Americans  can  meet  and  develop  lasting 
friendships,  and  has  been  responsible  for 
eliminating  problems  and  resolving  crises 
of  varying  magnitude  l)etween  the  bases 
and  local  Individuals  and  organizations 
In  his  coimtry.  The  diplomacy  and  tact 
by  Sir  Stuart  In  resoMng  these  dlfncul- 
tles  have  precluded  embarrassment  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  housing  develop- 
ment at  Weathersford,  England,  which 
has  been  used  exclusively  by  US.  service- 
men and  their  families,  and  which  owes 
its  continued  existence  to  Sir  Stuart's 
efforts  to  prevent  it  from  being  closed. 
The  George  Washington  Ball,  held  on 
the  Friday  nearest  the  22d  of  February 
each  year,  was  initiated  by  Sir  Stuart  9 
years  ago  and  has  been  held  annually 
since  then  at  a  site  alternating  among 
the  military  bases  and  the  local  villages 
and  towns. 

Sir  Stuart  has  sponsored  a  garden 
party  for  8  years  now  at  his  home,  which 
Is  known  to  many  Americans   as   the 


White  House  of  Woodford  Green,  Essex. 
On  these  occasions  Sir  Stuart  has  made 
possible  a  rare  exchange  between  some 
of  England's  most  noted  statesmen  and 
dignitaries  and  American  servicemen 
with  their  wives.  His  guests  in  recent 
years  have  included  Earl  Clement  Atlee 
and  Field  Marshal  Sir  B.  L.  Montgom- 
ery. 

American  Gen.  Louis  Norstaad.  NATO 
commander,  was  presented  by  Sir  Stuart 
to  the  English  Speaking  Union  in  a 
gesture  of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  British  and  American  forces. 

The  list  of  good  deeds  of  Sir  Stuart 
could  go  on  indefinitely.  Other  examples 
of  his  work  include  his  being  instrumen- 
tal in  dependent  personnel  of  American 
servicemen  being  invited  to  paiticipate 
in  functions  with  their  counterparts  in 
British  schools,  and  the  presentation  of 
Christmas  trees  to  American  forces  for 
the  last  8  years  in  England.  Sir 
Stuart  organized  the  original  Anglo- 
American  Thanksgiving  service  held  each 
year  in  the  Chemsford  Cathedral.  He 
also  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  memorial  window  at  this 
Cathedral  for  Essex -based  servicemen 
who  lost  their  lives  during  World  War 
n.  He  has  given  tickets  for  numerous 
international  and  national  ^x>rting 
events  to  our  service  personnel  and  on 
mamy  occasions  has  taken  servicemen  to 
these  events  as  his  personal  guests. 

One  of  our  commanders  once  said: 

Our  btwe  owm  much  to  Sir  Stuart  wtioee 
aim  has  be«n  to  draw  togetbcr  In  tbe  bond 
of  trlexMUhlp  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  people  al  the  surrounding 
community.  This  he  has  done  to  a  most 
outstanding  manner. 


President  Johiuon  Proposes  an  Indo- 
American  Fonndation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST    ONGF 

or   CONKU-llCUl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ver- 
satility of  Public  Law  480  is  a  tribute  to 
the  many  people  in  Ciwgress  and  In  the 
executive  branch  who  down  through  the 
years  have  labored  to  Improve  this  mar- 
velous piece  of  legislative  machinery  and 
put  it  to  work  for  human  betterment. 

The  latest  evidence  on  this  point  is  the 
proposal  by  President  Johnson  to  use  the 
grant  authority  in  the  act  to  endow  a 
blnaUonal  foundation  Jointly  adminis- 
tered by  Indian  and  American  leaders  to 
strengthen  the  country  of  India  and  ease 
some  of  the  economic  prot>lems  that 
plague  it. 

The  foundation  would  receive  its  initial 
capital  In  the  form  of  an  endowment  of 
Indian  rupees  under  the  grant  authority 
contained  in  section  104(e)  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Through  the  years,  that  authority  has 
been  used  to  finance  valuable  economic 
development  projects.  Granu  have  been 
made  for  agricultural  devtif^iment,  for 
Industry  and  mining,  for  transportation, 
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for  health  aiid  sanitation,  for  achool  con- 
struction, for  niral  comnnanlty  electrl- 
flcatlon  and  water  supply,  and  other  cre- 
ative projects  ma:  provide  employment 
and  flghi  poverty  over  the  world— from 
Brazjl  'X)  Biirma.  from  Pakistan  to  Peru. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  operating  In  close  al- 
liance with  governments,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  open  up  new  horizons  for  the 
grant  authority  contained  In  Public  Law 
480, 

I  am  happy  to  endorse  this  creative 
and  Imaginative  use  of  a  sound  and  far- 
sighted  piece  of  legislation. 


Support  of  the  Indian  Am TKaB 
Foaadation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    Nrw     TO>K 
I.V    FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday   March  29.  1966 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
several  of  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
I  proposed  a  variety  of  suggestions  as  to 

the  new  directions  ■* '.Ich  we  believe  our 
Nations  foreign  aid  ;  :  ur-ims  must  take 
if  they  are  to  cjntrib  ;te  in  an  effective 
way  Lo  the  cha:,ii:u,tr  v  irld  and  the  revo- 
lution of  rt.sing  exi^ectatlons  which  so 
characterizes  the  ferment  of  countries 
which  have  gained  their  Independence 
In  the  past  two  decades  as  well  as  those 
which.  like  our  neighbors  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, have  been  independent  for  some  time. 

Social  development  and  political  edu- 
cation ar;d  de-.elopment  were  prominent 
among  the  poals  which  we  listed. 

In  some  of  these  nations  our  country 
has  on  reserve  large  sums  of  local  cur- 
rency, generated  by  sales  of  Public  Law 
480  food,  wiuch  should  be  put  to  use  In 
aciileving  these  goals. 

There  are  also  In  every  underdeveloped 
countrj'  a  sizable  number  of  private  citi- 
zens who  need  financial  aid  to  carry  out 
their  progressive  pians  for  economic  and 
social  development.  Their  own  govern- 
ments are  sometimes  too  interested  in  the 
grajider  scheme  of  economic  develop- 
ment, too  tx)Kged  dowM  in  administrative 
detail,  and  too  encumt)ered  by  rigid  rules 
and  regulations  to  help  them  In  some 
cases  the  ideas  and  principles  that  these 
people  wish  to  develop  are  too  contro- 
versial or  icM  new  to  receive  aoverrunent 
support. 

Aid  from  forelg:i  ?overr:nierit.«  cannot 
reach  them  due  to  the  coveri.metu-to- 
govemment  nati,ire  of  foreign  aid  or  else 
It  carries  with  it  the  .stigma  of  identifi- 
cation with  the  specific  policies  ar.d  ;k>,s1- 
tlon  of  the  foreign  country.  Some  aid  is 
provided  by  Independent  private  foreign 
foundations,  but  support  from  this  source 
Is  Umlted. 

The  people  I  am  talking  about  are 
the  community  leaders,  the  business 
groups  and  the  professional  rf'  nps  which 
carmot  afford  Lndentificati -n  j.::.n  the 
government  of  a  spieciflc  '-►;(<•  ;<  *»r 
such  as  the  Urdted  States  beca  .^  f  a- 
llonal  sensitivity,  but  -*-h-.  st-.ar"-  rnAn,y   .;f 


the  principles  and  views  which  have 
made  this  country  the  richest  In  the 
world. 

The  Just  announced  Independent  In- 
dian-American Foundation  could  be  an 
Important  source  of  support  for  these 
people.  It  would  not  be  Identified  with 
a  foreign  government,  and  It  would 
maintain  a  persp>ectlve  Independent  of 
the  Goverrunent  of  India.  I  might  add 
this  Independence  from  government  sup- 
port would  represent  a  strength  for 
which  the  Soviet  blcc  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  no  counterpart  In 
their  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  Foundation  would  concentrate  Its 
support  In  education  and  agriculture. 
Progress  In  these  areas  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  economic  development,  and  It 
Is  In  these  areas  that  innovation  and  ex- 
perimentation are  critically  needed. 
However,  it  Is  in  these  areas  that  the 
governments  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries most  often  find  It  politically  dif- 
ficult to  bring  change  or  even  to  support 
change. 

The  professional  educator  resents  gov- 
ernment interference  In  his  field,  and  the 
farmer  has  always  had  more  taken  from 
him  by  the  government  than  he  has  re- 
ceived from  it — a  situation  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  independent  Foundation  does  not 
suffer  from  this  reputation,  and  it  has 
already  proven  its  effectiveness  In  these 
areas. 

The  Indian-American  Foundation 
could  also  perform  another  function  that 
the  Government  or  Government-sup- 
ported organizations  are  not  able  to  per- 
form because  of  their  complex  regula- 
tions and  political  sensitivities.  The 
Foundation  could  quickly  tap  the  tech- 
nical resources  of  organizations  such  as 
universities,  labor  unions,  cooperatives, 
and  professional  and  business  groups  to 
meet  development  bottlenecks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Foundation 
will  have  an  impact,  an  Influence,  and 
an  importance  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  India  far  greater  than  the  size 
of  Its  budget. 


ByeioruitiAQ  ia<i«p«a4eace  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FR,4NCE$  P    BOLro\ 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BXPRKSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  brave  citizens  of  Byel- 
orussian origin  living  in  this  country  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  on  March  25,  1918. 

In  past  centuries  Byelorussia  was  an 
independent  nation.  It  v^as  conquered 
by  Russians  In  1795.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Byelorussians  to  regain 
Independence,  culminating  with  the  1918 
proclamation. 

The  new  nation  was  ovemm  by  the 
Ru.s5ian  Communists  in  August  of  1930. 
before  It  had  been  abte  to  rebuild  ita 


strength  6«ainst  a  strong  foe.  Following 
World  War  II  another  attempt  to  regain 
freedom  was  made  but  again  Russia  over- 
powered this  determined  people.  Byel- 
orussia today.  Including  only  part  of  its 
original  territory,  is  completely  sub- 
ordinate to  Moscow  and  hac  suffered  na- 
tional persecution  and  severe  exploita- 
tion and  oppression. 

The  captivity  of  this  valiant  nation  is 
a  reminder  to  us  that  freedom  Is  in  con- 
stant dsmger.  As  long  as  the  forces  of 
communism  press  for  world  domination 
we  must  continue  to  be  vigilant.  We  join 
the  Byelorussians  in  celebrating  their 
independence  day  and  renew  our  efforts 
to  hasten  the  day  when  freedom  will  re- 
turn to  the  nation  of  Byelorussia. 


ByelomSTiaa  ladependcDce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALirOMnA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  celebrating 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
Independence.  I  say  "unfortunate"  be- 
cause Instead  of  being  able  to  offer  our 
best  wishes  to  a  free  and  Independent 
people,  for  the  present  we  are  only  able 
to  commemorate  a  brief  moment  in  his- 
tory when  a  brave  people  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary respite  from  tyranny. 

On  March  35.  1918.  the  Byelorussian 
National  Council  proclaimed  an  Inde- 
pendent republic.  The  opportunity,  after 
many  years  of  war  and  oppression,  was 
created  by  the  German  occupation  of 
the  western  portions  of  the  country.  Al- 
though the  Treaty  of  Brest-Lltovsk, 
which  signified  the  official  peace  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  the  new  Soviet 
Government,  Ignored  the  yearnings  of 
the  Byelorussian  peoples  for  their  own 
state,  these  aspirations  were  not  to  be 
denied  alter  so  many  years.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  other  countries  were  sym- 
pathetic to  Byelorussia's  Independence: 
over  a  dozen  countries  accorded  de  jure 
recognition,  and  consulates  and  legations 
were  set  up  In  a  number  of  foreign  capi- 
tals. Before  the  new  country,  however, 
could  properly  defend  and  establish 
Itself,  the  Red  Army  descended  upon  this 
hapless  people.  By  the  end  of  1918. 
Byelorussia  had  come  imder  Soviet 
domination. 

Concerned  to  maintain  the  pretense 
that  the  many  subjugated  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  were  really  "constituent 
republics."  the  Soviets  allowed  the  Byelo- 
riissian  BSK...  as  it  was  now  called, 
some  special  status.  It  was  permitted  to 
become  a  signatory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  received  separate  member- 
ship in  that  organization,  and  even  signed 
the  recent  test  ban  treaty  as  an  individ- 
ual state.  In  fact,  of  course,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  such  seemingly  Independent 
actions  are  a  sham,  and  the  Byelonisslan 
people  have  been  completely  subjugated, 
along  with  the  many,  many  other  peo- 
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pies  which  the  Soviet  Government  holds 
in  bondage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Because  this  country  is  Irrevocably  de- 
voted to  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  all  peoples.  It  Is  both  fitting  and  prop- 
er that  we  join  with  Byelorussians 
throughout  the  free  world  and  especial- 
ly those  in  our  own  country  in  celebrat- 
ing that  brief  moment  when  the  flame  of 
freedom  burned  in  their  beloved  home- 
land. We  rightfully  take  time  to  assure 
the  Byelorussian  people  that  their  desire 
for  freedom  and  Independence  has  not 
been  forgotten  by  those  who  enjoy  these 
selfsame  advantages.  It  Is  our  devout 
hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
all  men  will  enjoy  them,  and  that  the 
Byelorussians  will  at  that  time  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  free 
nations. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Miami  Local  172 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Poital 
Clerks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  aware  of  the  valu- 
able assistance  which  he  receives  In  car- 
rying out  his  legislative  responsibilities 
from  the  various  postal  groups  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  forefront  of 
these  groups  is  the  AFL-CIO's  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

Such  Is  the  stature  of  the  United  Fed- 
eration and  the  readiness  with  which  its 
accomplishments  In  the  area  of  Govern- 
ment-employees relations  are  accepted 
as  Integral  parts  of  our  postal  and  civil 
service  regulations,  that  It  Is  dlflcult  to 
believe  that  a  scant  half  century  ago 
such  was  not  the  case. 

Half  a  century  ago,  when  south  Flori- 
da was  still  considered  the  Everglades 
and  largely  populated  by  alligators  and 
Indians,  when  there  were  more  horses 
than  autos,  and  when  the  average  pay 
for  a  postal  clerk  was  less  than  $20  per 
week,  the  laborers  of  this  country  were 
fighting  for  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Among  those  who  did  so 
much  to  secure  workers  their  rights  were 
Government  employees  and  most  no- 
tably those  of  the  postal  service. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  smtUU  part  of  the 
struggle  for  l)etter  working  conditions 
began  in  Miami  when  a  handful  of  postal 
clerks  first  gathered  together  in  a  secret 
then  illegal  meeting  to  organize  their 
efforts.  Out  of  that  meeting  was  bom 
what  was  to  become  the  Miami  Local, 
No.  172.  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks. 

Today  close  to  a  thousand  members 
of  local  No.  172  are  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  SCth  anniversary  of  those  early 
meetings.  Many  of  the  dreams  of  those 
who  gathered  secretly  in  1916  have  l)e- 
come  reality. 

The  XJB.  postal  service  Is  the  finest  in 
the  world.   It  has  the  highest  tradition  of 


production  and  service  to  our  citizens. 
At  the  low  rates  charged,  the  U.S.  mail 
user  get  the  best  bargain  in  the  world. 
Furthermore,  working  conditions  are  the 
best  anywhere  and.  under  the  continuous 
Impetus  of  postal  employees,  are  con- 
stantly being  Improved. 

The  struggle  for  comparable  wages  still 
continues  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
postal  worker  Is  better  paid  than  ever. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Importantly, 
postal  employees  by  their  perseverance, 
courage,  and  farsightedness  have 
achieved  by  Executive  order  the  right  to 
and  the  recognition  of  their  organiza- 
tional effort  and  representation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratuatlons  to  the  present  members 
of  local  No.  172  for  their  first  50  years 
of  achievement.  Their  activities  and 
those  of  their  predecessors  have  always 
been  in  the  finest  tradition  of  our 
democracy. 

I  am  certain  that  I  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colletigues  when  I  say  that 
we  are  all  glad  that  this  Nation  has  had 
benefit  of  the  courage  of  men  like  those 
in  Miami's  local  No.  172. 


it  Is  quite  evident  that  the  economy  Is 
able  to  sustain  this  rise  without  dire  con- 
sequences. 

Sometime  I  wish  the  opposition  would 
argue  a  bill  on  its  merits  without  re- 
sorting to  the  devious  method  of  bring- 
ing in  fears  about  matters  that  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  investigation. 


Economic  Picture  of  Oar  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  made  many  refer- 
ences about  inflation  during  debate  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
They  cite  wholesale  price  Indexes  and 
cost  of  living  increases  as  the  major  vil- 
lains In  the  war  to  hold  the  line  on  price 
increases. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  few  figures  from 
the  March  26, 1966,  Business  Week  maga- 
zine where  a  weekly  tabulation  is  made 
on  the  economic  picture  of  our  Nation. 

While  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  was  citing  figures  based  on  Febru- 
ary price  Indexes  to  prove  his  point  about 
Inflation,  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  current  March  figures. 

Production  In  steel,  electric  power,  oil, 
coal  and  p>aper  are  all  almost  equal  to  or 
above  production  of  a  year  ago.  Retail 
and  depaulment  store  sales  are  far  ahead 
of  1  year  ago  and  business  failures  are 
below  a  ccMnparable  period  last  year. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  food  prices 
have  risen  over  the  past  12  months,  a 
look  at  the  figures  clearly  shows  that 
food  prices  today  have  declined  from  the 
February  figure  by  2.1  points.  Today, 
the  food  price  index  is  only  0.3  higher 
than  the  1957-59  average.  One  can 
hardly  call  this  "swirling"  inflation. 

Personal  and  farm  incomes  have  made 
dramatic  gains  in  the  past  year.  Farm 
income  has  gone  up  almost  25  percent 
and  personal  Income  has  increased  by  a 
huge  52.3  percent.  When  compared  with 
a  wholesale  price  index  rise  of  5.3  points, 


Mark  S.  Watson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    ItAtL-TLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  Speaker.  Mr. 
Mark  S.  Watson  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  was 
one  of  the  greatest  gentlemen  of  jour- 
nalism in  this  century.  His  colleagues, 
friends,  and  admirers  around  the  world 
were  deeply  saddened  by  his  death  last 
Friday,  for  we  will  greatly  miss  his  intel- 
ligent and  ironic  perceptions,  his  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  calm  and  accurate  ob- 
servations on  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Watson  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary wisdom,  outstanding  ability,  and 
imflagging  energies.  His  career  in  jom- 
nalism  spanned  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury, during  which  his  work  won  him 
the  highest  accolades  which  can  be 
awarded  to  a  reporter:  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  which  he  received  in  1945;  a  spe- 
cial citation  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  In  1961;  the  Navy's  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award,  given  to 
him  in  1962;  and  finally  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  awarded  him  in  1963. 

Born  in  Plattsburg,  N.Y..  in  1887.  Mr. 
Watson  graduated  with  honors  from 
Union  College  in  1908  and  worked  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  until  1917.  During 
World  War  I  he  received  his  first  ex- 
posure to  military  reporting  as  a  com- 
missioned oCQcer  in  charge  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  supervising  a  stuff  which  in- 
cluded Alexander  Woollcott  and  Harold 
Ross. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Watson  Joined  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  and  served  with  the  Sun 
in  several  editorial  capacities  for  over 
20  years.  He  then  began  a  second  career 
on  the  battlellnes  during  World  War  n, 
and  his  distinguished  dispatches  from 
Washington  and  the  field  brought  him 
even  greater  renown.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  journalists  to  enter  Paris  after 
its  liberation,  and  won  many  exclusive 
interviews  with  Exiropean  statesmen. 

I  need  not  recount  all  his  achievements 
during  the  last  two  decades,  for  his 
thoughtful  and  Informed  reporting  on 
complex  military  affairs  Is  familiar  to 
us  all.  Intimately  familiar  with  fast- 
changing  military  technology,  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  able  to  advise  lay  readers  ac- 
curately and  sensibly  on  military  science 
and  weaponry.  Among  the  great  devel- 
opments which  he  covered  were  the  first 
hydrogen  bomb  test,  the  launching  of 
the  first  nuclear-powered  submarine, 
and  the  development  of  ballistic  missiles. 
In  sense   as  well  as  in  seniority,   Mr. 
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Watson  cotr.rilet.-^!y  .-  "-;*po  the  Utle  of 
dean  of  Lhe  Pent-a^ct.  p;  '-v'  cotx»" 
Mr  Speaker,  tx-ra.  .u-  M., -:<  Watson 
n«ver  retired,  ti^tere  *&,•«  :;-  ipporlujiity 
for  his  coUeagues  ar.d  fr '.en  Js  lo  yay  full 
u^bate  to  this  ijerif^-t  reporter  and 
perfect  gentlemen  Z  wusii  to  offer  my 
small  tribute  now.  aiid  to  extend  mjr 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mr.  Watson's 
wife  and  two  daughters. 

Our  understanding  of  the  world  In 
wh:ch  we  lived  ww  far  greater  because 
Mark  Watson  taught  us  through  his 
work, 


Representative   Chariej    8     Gub»«r 
Supporti    PabKc    La*    874 


EXTKN3ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  8   GUB5FR 

INTHB  HOUSL      F  f-EPaSSEKTATIVES 
T%es€icv.  March  23    1966 

Mr  Ol'BSET?  Mr  Srw^l^er  •/./i-<y  I 
testified  before  the  O^iera'  -'ubc<>T.'-; mit- 
ten on  Education  in  opposition  tc  a  pro- 
jKisal  by  President  Johnson  which  would 
seriously  curtail  the  benef.ta  to  education 
of  Public  Law  874  and  Pib'ic  Law  815. 
7.'hlch  have  wr-rkeci  «c>  f>fT«vivpiv  since 
:950 

TESTIVf'-VT     or     TK«     HONO«ABI.«     CHAmi.CS     8. 

Qr'BBra     rw   Sm-roter  or   Ptjbi.ic  I.*w    874. 
Bktobi     Tfir.     RmxanoN     Svmcomtanrwm. 

Mr  CKalrman  xnd  members  of  the  co«n- 
nilitee.  aj  PTe«id»Tit  Johinon  haa  stated  In 
Uie  pa«t  rew  mor.-ha,  "vhe  ed'OoaUon  <rf  our 
p«rjp.e  la  a  r.aii,)n-ii  lavaBtment.  "Riere  la  no 
grthier  cUA::enga  tJian  tlua  of  prorkllBg  our 
children  ar.d  youtli  with  the  opportunity  to 
^fTpion  f'iiiT  their  talents  and  Interest*. 
Bd'n-H-ion  iii  V  gj  to  the  8ehleT«ment  of  a 
Oreat  3oclMv  and  «  otj/  major  weapon  In  th« 
WIT  on  p<vo.'-*,y 

It  ii  diny-ui'  u.}  rooonctla  the**  admtrable 
a!>d  wBi.-sn -e(>t*d  rlaws  wltk  ttk*  current 
profxjeiu  u^  Auiei.a  PubUe  Law  874  and  Pub- 
lic Law  8:5 

WiUUm  Carey.  Executive  Aaalatant  Dtrec- 
N->r  of  the  R-^rean  of  the  Bmlget  aCatad  tB  a 
rwen".  ;eu?r  -wnat  "the  reduction  In  tlM  tM- 
pactad  area  piro<^a.nD  la  *  *  *  a  raSaetlOO  of 
the  hard  choices  which  aj^  neoaaaary  to  ma*t 
cTlucai  domeetic  i.«eda  In  a  tUne  of  axtraor- 
(iinaj-y  requirem<^ii  ta  for  our  Intematiooal 
aomnuuneiita  " 

Yet  Proeldenc  J->hnaon  does  not  find  It 
d'acic.  to  dim  hia  enthustaam  for  edaca- 
tinr5  -and  irnrio -to  the  potart  wtier*  bs  win 
Micrince  »i»o  miiUoa  la  funds  for  a  w*Il- 
proven.  lucceasful  program  at  tb*  aam*  time 
that  he  rrquasta  about  nias  Umaa  as  mocb — 
^'.  75  bUiion — to  finance  hla  poverty  program 
which  a;:  too  often  has  txirned  Into  an  ad- 
ministrative tang!?  embrotled  in  local  feuds 
and  l«  aji  Chulrm.in  Adam  Ciatton  Powaix 
coTnrr.ente<1  or.  March  8,  'mired  In  the  swamp 
of  :iie<llocrlt>   " 

Purtheran  re.  it  la  simply  not  true  that  new 
eduoa'.iona.  aasutduce  programs  wlU  make  up 
tit  -.he  loaa  in  Puhiic  Law  874  funds. 

M.-jriey  under  -.r-e.  F.l»m»nfary  and  Second- 
iry  Education  .\,-t  .r  :"j'T^  ,»oes  to  districts 
wf.h  Urfe  numb*T-<  >f  .*  ncfMne  familisa 
and  muat  he  spent  in  a  ^pe.-:fir  wa;  r  ,r  uddl- 
Uonai  prof^ams  9up«r'.inp  Jiied  jr  ..'k?  s»1u>:*- 
UonAi  procr*ni  a-ready  D»»..^  .,  ...it.i.  ..ed. 
Public  Law  374  ru;ids  ge:,?r.i.:v  ^  :.  f;.  ...'"ly 
d'.fffr^nt  3 Is tr1~ •-!:-- "-;.-»!"  -h  j*  ■:  i---  ■n'"-  s-ij- 
den*.^    thin    ".•>r:r.«.i    iup    :<,    ■..'.-«  ;'n,p;   i-'s<l- 


eral  OoTarnmsnt  actlvltlss  In  the  area.  It  Is 
on*  of  the  few  programa  which  assist  tba  lo- 
cal taxpayar  In  meeting  day-to-day  operating 
coats  of  the  ragular  school  program.  Any  ksas 
hare  will  moan  n>fi'jrt)r>ns  In  be^e  school 
programs. 

It  Is  significant  ' '  .i-  '-  daral  control  anitsr 
Public  Law  874  a:  >  4o..<:  Law  816  has  b*an 
kept  to  a  mlnlmuui.  »  gu«i  which  this  Ooan- 
mlttee  and  the  Congress  iMS  often  stated. 
Wo  other  form  of  Federal  aaslstaace  has  pro- 
duced «o  little  erosion  of  local  control. 

My  district  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
changa  in  Federal  aid  to  Impacted  school 
dlstrlcU.  As  on*  person  put  It.  "The  caUber 
of  paopl*  brought  here  by  Federal  aerospace 
and  electronic  actlvltlss  demands  a  high 
level  curriculum  taught  In  good  schools.  We 
have  been  making  giant  strides,  and  thus  far 
we  have  been  able  to  {jrovtde  this  currlcutnm. 
Loas  of  PubHc  Law  874  funds  would  prsssnt 
an  «nDnBO«M  arista  to  oar  district.  Our  tax- 
payers ar*  already  baavlly  buntened  to  keep 
up  our  schooia  W*  would  prefer  that  i»m 
money  be  spent  on  the  programs  of  the  Oreat 
Society  and  antlpoverty  programs  as  a  means 
of  econonUzlng." 

There  Is  great  Justification  for  upgrading 
the  level  of  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
who  Uv*  In  areas  ot  poverty.  Such  an  im- 
provement la  unquestionably  an  addition  to 
our  national  assets. 

But  we  all  agree  that  the  objective  of 
education  must  go  beyond  bringing  the  dis- 
advantaged up  to  a  norm.  It  must  also  con- 
centrate on  the  very  fertll*  minds  of  those 
whose  backgrotiBds  have  blessed  tbem  with 
8p>ecial  aptitudes.  Here  Is  our  source  of 
scientists,  tocfanologlsu.  and  Intellectuals 
who  will  be  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  whose 
skills  can  buUd  a  better  life  for  all — rich 
and  poOT  aUka. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  students  with  these 
aptitudes  are  often  concentrated  in  areas 
of  ^deral  Impaction.  We  cannot  afford  in 
this  crucial  tla*  o<  technological  and  ideo- 
logical competition  with  the  Communist 
world  to  cut  back  on  th«  acc*l*rat«d  educa- 
tional programs  which  we  now  offer  talented 
and  superior  stvidents.  Yet  this  would  be 
the  inevltabia  result  of  the  Fresidsnt's  rec- 
onamendatlons  regarding  Public  Law  874. 

Eighteen  school  districts  In  my  congres- 
sional district  will  receive  approklmately 
•  1.48£  460  this  year  under  the  terms  of  Pub- 
lie  Law  874.  Under  pending  administration 
proposals,  only  nine  districts  will  receive 
•207,768  for  a  net  loss  of  •1.377.684 

Under  California  law,  tb*  State  will  auto- 
maUoally  assume  frcm  the  State  school  fund 
aa  average  of  36  percent  of  the  Federal  cut- 
back. The  State  fund,  however,  is  already 
showing  a  deficit  for  this  year.  As  a  result 
these  make-up  funds  may  not  be  available, 
and  the  current  budget  siials  whlob  the 
California  leglalature  Is  tactag  Inciesssa  this 
Uksllhood.  This  deficit  and  tbe  loes  caused 
by  the  Federal  cut  will  reault  In  reduced 
Stats  equalisation  which  U  paid  to  nK>st 
school  districts  In  the  State — not  Just  to 
those  receiving  Federal  funds. 

In  addition,  the  districts  receiving  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  81 S  funds  are  not 
rich  In  terms  of  local  tax  dollars.  Most  of 
them  are  at  the  maximum  tax  rate  allowed 
by  law  and  are  bonded  to  their  legal  capacity. 
In  almost  every  case  the  districu  wUl  havs 
to  turn  to  tba  State  for  additional  help 
beyond  the  amount  they  will  receive  auto- 
mattcally  If  this  help  is  to  be  forttaoomlng 
it  will  require  special  action  of  the  leglala- 
tnre  and  will  be  aa  additional  biirden  an  tb* 
State  taxpayer. 

DoUarwtae,  local  scbools  wUl  take  a  drub- 
bing if  Public  Law  874  Is  oot  continued  as 
It  Is. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  loss  of  Public 
Law  874  and  PubUc  Law  819  aid  win  be  offset 
by  application  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Bducatloo  Act.  Since  this  Is  s  law 
wltb  aatUnsrtds  appUcaUon.  Its  bsneflu  and 


provisions  are  now  available  to  all  school  dls- 
trlcts  and  Its  application  should  be  non- 
dlscrtintnatory  But  If.  because  of  this  new- 
est law  some  school  districts  are  forced  to 
•awaader  tk*  payatents  tbey  have  reoetvad 
for  a  Vadaral  impact  which  has  narrowed  ttae 
local  tax  base,  tbaa  thoas  dlstrlcU  are  the 
victims  of  discrimination.  They  are  pre- 
vented from  taxing  a  Federal  Installation 
which  contributes  children  who  must  be  edu- 
cated at  partially  local  expense  and  they  re- 
ceive no  more,  probably  less.  Federal  aid. 
In  the  sense  that  local  dt'sena  are  asked 
to  shoulder  what  la  properly  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility, tbey  are  ths  vlcoms  ot  dis- 
crimination. 

I  strongly  support  continuing  Public  Laws 
874  and  815  as  they  are  presenUy  written 
because  the  programs  have  been  successful 
and  have  Involved  a  minimum  of  Federal 
regulation,  because  of  the  bonaflde  need  the 
programs  are  designed  to  meet,  and  because 
their  maintenance  will  prevent  dlscrUalna- 
tlon  between  school  districts. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars  la 
such  a  small  commitment  to  the  education  of 
tomorrow's  leaders. 
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Harold  Harper  of  West  Spriacield,  Mais., 
Honored  at  Newly  Elected  Goreroor  for 
Massacimctts  Dbhict,  Ortlor  of 
AHEPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  laassacMliaaiis 

IN  THE  HOtrSB  OF  RBPREaBNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harold 
Harper  of  We«t  Springfield.  Mass.,  newly 
elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict 8  of  the  Order  of  AHKPA,  waa  hon- 
ored at  a  testimonial  dinner  held  at  the 
Kimball  Towers  In  Springfield  Saturday 
night. 

More  than  400  attended  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Harper  as  he  assumed  an  impor- 
tant position  In  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  ProgresalTe  Association,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Klmon  Doukas,  supreme 
president  of  AHEPA.  Peter  Bell,  past  su- 
preme president  of  AHEPA,  Charles 
Georgeson,  chairman  of  the  national  ad- 
▼ifiory  board  of  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and 
Mrs.  Bessie  Langadlnoe,  district  gover- 
nor of  the  Daughters  of  Penelope. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Harper  on  March  14  for  the  17th 
national  banqnet  in  honor  of  Members 
of  the  89th  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
Order  of  AHKPA.  and  held  here  in 
Washington. 

I  was  not  able  to  be  present  for  the 
te8tlmo»iial  Saturday  night  In  honor  of 
Mr.  Harper,  but  I  sent  this  telegram 
which  is  to  be  printed  with  my  remarks 
in  the  CoROBESsioitAi.  Rbcord,  together 
with  excerpts  of  a  r>ews  story  taken  from 
the  Springfield  Sunday  Republican  of 
March  27: 

Maacx  36,  1065. 
Cwasi.as  8.  Psppas, 

CTialrman,  AUU  Chapttr  BS  o/  AHKPA.  Tes- 
timonial Dinner  to  Gov.  Harold  Harper, 
SprfngfleUt.  Mass.: 
Sincerely   regret   that   I  cannot   Join   you 
persooally  In  this  fine  tribute  to  aa<r.  Harold 
Haipsr.     Altta  ebaptsr  bas   a   rtgbt   to   bs 


proud  of  the  honor  of  having  HarcHd  Harper 
in  a  key  position  of  the  great  Order  of 
AHEPA.  He  has  the  ability,  the  dedication 
and  the  personality  to  render  great  service 
in  his  honored  jxieltlon.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  great  Washington  AHEPA 
banquet  and  met  and  talked  with  AHEPA's 
national  officials . 

I  congratulate  President  Kimon  Doukas 
and  AHEPA  for  Its  outstanding  educational 
and  progressive  policy.  I  applaud  Altls 
chapter  85  for  what  it  has  done  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  for  the  Hellenic  people  of  our 
community.  Convey  my  beet  personal 
wishes  and  felloltatlons  to  Harold  Harper 
and  all  of  his  assembled  friends. 

Edwabo  p.  Bolanc, 
Afember  of  Congress 

The  Springfield  Republican  said: 
Dr.  Doukas  went  on  to  say.  "Tonight, 
however,  we  are  taking  the  occasion  to  as- 
semble some  of  our  p>ast  and  present  offlclale 
to  show  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  great 
order  In  disseminating  and  advocating  the 
noblest  attributes  of  Hellenism  and  the  won- 
derful tenets  and  precepts  of  Americanism 
which  Is  a  living  practitioner  of  the  ancient 
Hellenic  thought,  the  basis  of  Western  civili- 
zation." 

"Mr.  Harper  deserves  the  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  all  AHEPA  members,"  Dr. 
Doukas  said,  "for  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
practices  of  democracy  vrltliin  his  district." 

ACHIEVEMENTS    NOTED 

Dr.  Doukas  said.  "Our  order  comprises 
mostly  Americans  of  Hellenic  origin  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another  and 
proudly  displays  among  its  members  some 
outstanding  Oovernment  leaders,  such  as 
Vice  President  Hubxbt  H.  HtTMpaaET  and 
many  Federal,  State,  and  city  officials." 

Recalling  recent  achievements  of  the  or- 
ganization, Dr.  Doukas  noted  the  tribute  paid 
by  AHEPA  to  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  by  having  a  monument  erected  In 
his  honor  at  a  central  square  In  Athens, 
Greece. 

"We  are  currently  engaged  In  advocating 
an  educational  program  for  our  members 
whereby  scholarships  and  other  financial 
aid  Is  granted  to  American  students  at  uni- 
versities and  colleges  In  Greeoe,"  Dr.  Doukas 
said. 

OOOD-WtLL    AMBASSAIKiaS 

He  mentioned  that  last  year,  "We  held  a 
convention  in  Athens  where  we  transported 
by  air  10.000  members  and  tbelr  families  as 
official  ambassadors  of  good  will.  They  took 
the  greetings  of  the  American  people  and 
American  Government  to  the  pec^le  and  the 
Government  of  Greece." 

Among  other  distinguished  guests  were 
Basil  S.  MUonas,  James  A.  Mzarakoe,  William 
P.  Tesaffaras,  and  Peter  Carellas,  supreme 
trustees,  Rev.  Stephen  Papadoulias  of  St. 
George  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  Michael 
Vortsos,  former  supreme  treasurer  of  Ahepa. 

Since  Joining  the  organization  in  1961.  Mr. 
Harper  has  served  as  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
president  of  Altls  Chapter  8S  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Harper  and  his  wife,  the  former  Claire 
Granger,  live  at  12  Sylvan  Street  virlth  their 
five  children. 

Dr.  Doukas  was  elected  supreme  president 
at  the  organization's  supreme  convention  In 
Athens  last  August.  He  was  awarded  a 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  In  economics,  a 
master  of  arts  In  finance,  and  government 
and  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  public  law 
and  government  degrees  by  Coliunbla  Uni- 
versity; and  a  doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
degree  by  New  Tork  University. 

He  has  authored  several  articles  and  pro- 
fessional reviews. 

Members  of  the  committee  Included: 
Nestor  Cokkinlas.  secretary;  Charles  S.  Pap- 
Pas,  ex-offlco  chairman:  Menas  Demetrlon, 
treasurer;  George  George  and  Malro  Kacoy- 
lannakls,  tickets;    Nicholas  Hasslotis    enter. 


talnment;  John  Taloymls  and  Peter  J. 
Alphas,  arrangements:  Mrs.  Eva  Hasslotis, 
and  Miss  Diamond  Cokkinlas,  publicity;  and 
George  Klotsls,  hall. 


Postmaster  General  Speaks  in  Indianapolis 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday evening  some  6,000  Hoosiers  gath- 
ered in  Indianapolis  for  the  suinual 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner.  The  hon- 
ored guest  and  speaker  of  the  occasion 
was  a  man  well-known  to  all  of  us,  a  man 
of  long  and  intense  experience  in  politics, 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Mr,  O'Brien  on 
that  occasion  may  appear  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

ADDSESS  BT  POSTMASTXa  Genkeai.  Lawexnce  F. 
O'BaiEN  AT  THE  jErrEXSON-jACKSON  DAT 
DlNI«a,    MANtTTACTOKEB'S    Bl7ttJ}INO    AT    THE 

State    Faie    Grounds.    Indianapolis,    Int., 
Maech  26.  1966,  7  PJtf. 

It's  good  to  be  back  In  Indiana  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

I  recall  many  visits  In  1959  and  1960  travel- 
ing across  this  State  meeting  and  working 
with  many  of  you. 

During  that  time  I  soon  recognized  that 
your  State  Democratic  Committee  was  not 
one  of  those  unfortunately  all  too  common 
organizations  that  relies  more  on  good  In- 
tentions than  hard  work,  on  hopefulness 
rather  vhan  organization. 

I  rapidly  learned  that  Indiana  had  a  State 
committee  of  professionals — men  and  women 
who  knew  the  business  of  politics — who  knew 
that  aspiration  Is  not  enough,  that  Inspira- 
tion Is  not  enough,  and  even  perspiration  Is 
not  enough — without  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion which  Insxires  that  everyone  works  to- 
gether effectively  and  with  purpose. 

That's  the  kind  of  State  committee  you 
have  here,  and  I  think  you  should  be  proud 
of  it.  It's  the  kind  of  party  that  produces 
Governors  of  the  caliber  of  Matt  Welah,  who 
was  a  candidate  during  my  early  viaita,  and 
Roger  Branigan,  whose  record  as  Governor  Is 
a  solid  list  of  achievements. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  party  that  has  given  thla 
State  one  of  the  finest  congressional  delega- 
tions In  the  country.  In  your  two  Senators, 
BncH  Bayh  and  Vance  Habtke,  both  of 
whom  I  have  been  pleased  to  know  for  many 
years,  you  have  young  effective  Senators  who 
are  not  letting  their  colleagues  forget  for 
a  minute  that  Indiana  Is  the  "crossroads  of 
America,"  and  I'm  sure  the  people  of  In- 
diana recognize  their  effectiveness  on  behalf 
of  this  State.  And,  for  the  first  time  In  far 
too  long,  Indiana  is  being  served  as  It  de- 
serves to  be  served  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: John  Bbademas,  WnnriEij)  Den- 
ton, Lee  Hamilton,  Andbew  Jacobs,  Rat 
Madden,  and  J.  Edwabo  Roush.  You  Just 
can't  beat  a  list  like  that.  Effective  hard- 
working Congressmen,  whose  ability  U 
widely  respected  in  Washington.  But  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  there  Is  one  way  that  you 
can  beat  that  list;  6  out  of  II  Is  good — but 
you  should  have  an  even  higher  batting  aver- 


age, which  would  be  better  for  this  State 
and  better  for  the  country. 

And  believe  me,  under  my  old  friends  Gor- 
don St.  Angelo  and  Dick  Stoner,  along  with 
Agnes  Woolery  and  Dorothy  Elmore,  you  have 
the  organizational  leadership  that  can  do  It. 

I  treasiu'e  the  memories  of  campaigning 
in  Indiana  for  a  young  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  came  here  and  aaked  you  for 
your  help. 

I  remember  those  midnight  motorcades, 
and  how  the  Hooeier  crowds  responded  to 
him. 

There  are  still  echoes  of  his  voice  as  he 
spoke  at  the  coliseum  in  October  1960. 

Many  of  you  were  present  and  I  remem- 
ber your  enjoyment  when  he  said,  "Mr.  Nixon 
In  Boston  the  other  day  said  that  I  was  an- 
other Truman,  and  I  returned  the  compli- 
ment and  said  he  was  another  Dewey.  And 
he  has  not  said  I  vras  another  Ttuman 
since." 

And  I  can  hear  blm  reciting  Robert  Sher- 
wood's poem  that  balled  the  coming  of 
P.DJl.'s  administration — you  remember: 

"Plodding  feet,  tramp,  tramp. 
The  Grand  Old  Party's  breaking  camp, 
Blare  the  bugles,  din,  din. 
The  New  Deal  Is  moving  in." 

And  then  that  November  the  plodding  feet 
were  again  on  their  way  out,  and  the  blar- 
ing bugles  sounded  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

Those  were  great,  exciting  days. 
Today  we  rightly  take  pride  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  carried  out  the  promises  of  the 
New  Frontier.  That  is  the  greatest  monu- 
ment to  President  Kennedy.  Today  we  are 
working  together  to  help  President  Johnson 
build  a  Oreat  Society  in  which  all  our  people 
can  find  opportunity  to  share  In  our  abun- 
dance, and  In  which  the  qviality  of  our  lives 
can  begin  to  match  the  abundance  of  our 
resources. 

For  half  a  decade  the  opposition,  the  army 
of  plodding  feet,  has  been  In  disarray,  their 
cohorts  mining  about,  torn  between  those 
who  would  move  toward  the  past  quickly  by 
Jet  and  those  who  would  merely  go  slowly 
by  covered  wagon.  It's  almost — almost — sad 
to  see  their  banners  wilt. 

Their  tired  old  slogans  have  bowed  before 
democratic  programs,  that  we  were  told  over, 
and  over,  and  over  again,  would  lead  us  to 
national  catastrophe,  but  which  have  In- 
stead brought  unprecedented  prosperity — 
year  after  year  after  year.  Last  year,  alone, 
Just  the  Increase  In  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  more  than  the  total — the  total — 
gross  national  product  of  all  but  7  of  the  130 
nations  of  the  world.    Some  catastrophe. 

Of  course.  It  Is  a  catastrophe  for  those 
who  have  little  faith  In  America.  It  Is  a 
catastrophe  for  the  professional  criers  of 
doom  and  gloom.  It  is  a  catastrophe  for 
those  who  feel  that  the  government  Is  best 
which  does  least. 

But  It  Is  certainly  anything  but  a  catas- 
trophe for  the  American  people. 

Since  1961,  we  have  enjoyed  61  months  of 
uninterrupted  economic  growth,  the  longest 
period  In  our  history.  The  cycle  of  reces- 
sions after  every  3  or  3  years  of  prosperity 
has  been  halted. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  that  we  have 
to  work  to  keep  America  prosperous.  It 
doesn't  come  about  automatically.  The 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  Is  a  party 
that  recognizes  problems,  believes  they  can 
be  solved,  and  actively  seeks  solutions. 

And  today  we  can  clearly  recognize  a 
number  of  basic  problems. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  domestic; 
others    are    International. 

Some  are  close,  and  simple  as  the  conversa- 
tion I  read  about  between  two  little  girls 
walking  aimlessly  along  a  trash -Uttered 
alley,  returning  from  a  school  that  is  unable 
to  teach  them,  to  a  home  that  Is  no  home 
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One  turn*  and  »hT,iM  J'in"  notliin'.  1 
.1  jn  t  wan*.  Uj  -»•■  :.  ithin  *-.-.pn  I  grow  up." 
And  the  playmat'^'s  r»piT  '  .!'  .(  w'thtrins; 
'.ruth.     YouTe  ilread?  ..ocn.i; 

Otiier  problacmi  ire  a*  djt.i;.-  ^.v.d  im- 
pAc&ltti  iM  Um>  moveme:i".  f  ni*';:^  ■,r'x>f>». 
3at>r)t*ur»     and    t.*rTorist,s     i.  to    a    neigh oor» 

Some  problema  daai  witli  tb«  fact  that 
large  numtjers  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Urge 
areas  of  our  nattotkal  Ut*.  are  not  parudpet- 
ing  in  our  gmMnU  ■Mimiiiw 

Solution*  to  all  of  theae  problems  Involv* 
a     common     piemen t  -a     s«arcb     for    •oolal 

Justice 

That  searcb  must  b«  rooCad  in  an  under- 
■i-anding  th-it  as  our  gran  national  Incotne 
soars  fur  sboTe  STOC  bill  ton  a  year,  as  we 
r"><luc»  nearly  10  million  automoteilea,  as  we 
idd  an  &nn«x  to  the  honi  /-'  r . 'ntv  we  can- 
r.-->t  we  m'ost  not,  foriri^t  ,.  •ic  »  -  u-e  being 
ground  down  bv  r.he  iron  heel  of  poverty 
and  deprivation. 

That  search  lie.i  at  Uie  heart  ot  the  Preal- 
1T  '  ?  cRl!  Jnr  a  war  on  poverty  and  hla  cru- 
3aclp  to  \ssure  Uiat  every  American  child  gets 
as  much  education  as  he  can  absorb — first - 
c:<i.=-«  fduc'itir.n  befitting  a.  first -class 
COiin-rv 

Arid  let  rue  digress  here  and  say  that 
when  generations  vet  unborn  read  in  their 
history  books  alxnjt  the  United  States  In  the 
middle  of  ihla  century — I  am  convxnced  we 
w'.ii  be  hailed  n  -t  for  our  pr'-xluction  of 
material  wealth,  but  as  the  generation  which. 
under  Prealdenl  Johnsons  leaderslilp. 
created  opportunity  in  educatijn  through 
such  Uuidmark  iestialation  a«  th?  Elementary 
and   Secondary   Education   Act  of    1965. 

This  le^tslauun  dealt  with  problems  that 
i^«d  baflVed  and  frustrated  sincere  effort  for 
.Tiajsy  yeara  It  removed  In  one  clean,  mas- 
terful efTort  cunAicts  aivd  susplctooa  that 
had  for  too  loing  held  back  the  broad  diffu- 
sion   )f  general  knowledge 

It  struck  a  aeavy.  hopeful  blow  to  the  door 
of  opportuiuty  And  that  door  Is  opening. 
opening  to  milll  >rii  for  whom  It  wovid  other- 
wise have  been  closed. 

The  Presldenfa  l&aderahlp  In  this  ar«a  has 
produced  prograans  dealgned  to  give  people 
a  chance  who  now  have  no  chance.  It  will 
provide  ways  for  them  to  discover,  develop. 
tuid  employ  their  abilities  and  capacttlee. 
It  w.l!  .i35ure  that  all  American*  have  the 
same  aocti.'^  to  opportunity  that  we  ourselves 

One  of  -he  (Ineart  of  such  programs  is 
Project  Headstart.  Thou^  modwt  In 
V-  >pe  't  !5  fnormous  In  Its  potential  and 
;ta  goal  —  which  !s  no  less  than  to  rsatit  po»- 
^•-*v!i  yoring"—*  children  before  the  sear  tls- 
5'ue  produced  by  'he  grimness  of  their  Uvea 
h>vs  fonstrl'ted  thefr  a^^fl'.ty  to  learn  and  to 
grow 

But  In  a  world  of  1  S  OOO-rr.lle-an-hour  bal- 
listic mlssties  th^'  r.a-j  ■  which  concen- 
trates on  Its  own  prf.bierris  t^i'^ne  Is  purtulnt? 
a  shortsighted  d mgerous,  \nd  p<v,er;tia;iv 
dlsastrof.s  policv 

In  A  world  shrunk  bv  tfs?  »pe.'d  of  jet 
and  rocket,  that  natlor  wtucn  a.iriS  t.  i  secure 
social  justice  at  home,  while  Igncirlng  the 
destruction  of  social  '.jstu-e  sr^road  !*  abdi- 
cating leadership  and  .inlv  postpotuog  the 
ultimate  reckoning 


nit    twUlRbt 

tr...   eroaloii 
f    *>  nd    "» 


Tn    this,    the    time    of    y^ie 
struggle,   year   In   and    yen-      u 
of   freedom   anywhere     i 
frf^edom  here  at  horn*" 

We  hear  much  these  davs  about  th«  coia>- 
p.<>xitie8   of   tl'.e  struggle  In  Vtetaam. 

The  air  ta  fu:.  of  falling  featbars  from 
h  ■  *k  And  :1  :ive 

The  papers  t«U  ua  of  conflict*  l>etween 
Now  l.ef  snd  OUI  Right. 

ri^ere  is.  lii/leed.  ao  much  discussion  of 
the  w*r.  that  sumeumes  t.h'  »>--.5ential  facta 
ire    .ike    the   scii    aruur..;    iC^i.f  i  noaa 

covered    over    wiuh    liyr     i.'t'T    ,.,>,t-.-    af    fine 


But  I  wQl  a«y  her*,  that  PreaMent  John- 
son haant  loat  sdght  of  the  baaic  laau*  And 
I  have  heard  him  say  again  and  acaln :  "Tb* 
basic  Issue  In  Vietnam  Is  whether  we  are 
going  to  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  a  slowly 
budding  freedom  beiikg  cniahed  by  superior 
force." 

All  this  talk  of  hawks  and  doves,  all  of 
the  arguments  about  eaealation  and  de-eaea- 
latlon,  all  this  controversy  between  left  and 
right,  are  secondary  to  the  question  of  what 
Is  right  and  what  Is  wrong 

Just  a  month  ago  a  young  mother  and  her 
three  chlMren  tntcred  the  President's  oOce 
In  the  White  House.  They  met  there  for  a 
sad  and  solemn  cremony:  the  poethumous 
presentation  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Award  to 
3  8gt.  Larry  8.  Pierce,  a  young  American  who 
had  fallen  on  the  fleld  of  battle  In  Vietnam. 
Sergeant  Pierce  hvl  thrown  htmaalf  on  an 
e«plc«lii;g  mine  and  thereby  saved  many  Uvea 
at  the  coet  oJ  h:^  :.»-t 

The  Preni  i^i.i  «;:r.s.'ed  blfloaaU  to  the 
same  questiuus  vnat  trouble  all  of  tis  when 
violence  snuffs  out  the  brightness  of  a  brave, 
young  life. 

Why  should  this  sacrtflce  have  been 
neoeosary? 

"Why,"  the  President  asked,  "was  this 
brav*  American  called  upon  to  glvt  up  the 
promise  of  bis  youth?  Why  are  bis  conirades 
still  called  upon  to  fight  on  after  him?" 

"The  answers."  he  said,  "are  to  be  found 
m  Hanoi  and  Peking  where  gr«ed  and  ambi- 
tion reach  o\n  to  strangle  peaevful  nations. 

'And  they  are  to  b«  found  wowi  In  tba 
very  fabric  of  American  tradition  where  free- 
dom—any man's  freadom — Is  prized  above 
life  Itself. 

"Prom  Saratoga  to  the  Uame  to  Okinawa 
and  now  Vietnam — the  Sergeant  Pierces  have 
come  In  legions  to  light  ttM  darkness  and 
drive  out  tyranny  and  war.  They  do  so 
today  •  •  •.  They  will  defend  the  idea  and 
ptirsue  the  dream  forever." 

And  then  the  President  added.  "We  at 
home  must  be  worthy  of  their  sacrifice.  We 
must  be  united  In  our  purpose  to  create  a 
world  where  terrw  will  not  go  unchal- 
lenged— where  aggression  and  violence  will 
shatter  on  the  rock  of  our  cotirage  and  our 
conviction. 

"We  must  be  committed  as  individuals  to 
a  common  pledge  Preemen  shall  not  stand 
alone  against  the  enemy  that  menaces  all 
freemen." 

This  el«nentsa  fact  was  understood  in  the 
time  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  That  Is  why 
freedom  survive*  and  fkmriahea  today. 

Now  that  we  are  the  moat  powerful  nation 
In  the  world,  should  w«  h<rfd  freedom  more 
cheaply  than  we  did  as  a  weak  nation  in  the 
days  of  Jefferaon  and  JackaonT 

If  there  is  one  single  sentence  that  sums 
up  our  position  In  Vietnam,  it  ts  the  Presi- 
dent's statement:  "We  did  not  chooae  to  be 
the  guardians  at  the  gate,  but  there  la  no  one 
else." 

Yes.  my  friends,  it  1*  not  easy  to  wear  the 
mantle  ot  responsibility  during  troubled 
times. 

But  If  we  do  not  stand  firm,  who  win? 

If  we  cannot  support  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
who  wUl? 

If  we  cannot  keep  our  commitment  to  that 
ambattled  nation  which  has  suffered  heavy 
casualties — civilian  and  military — day  after 
day.  year  after  year,  rather  than  bend  the 
knee  to  rommiinlsm.  where  then  will  we  keep 
It/ 

If  w«  do  not  keep  our  trust  with  those  who 
trust  ua  now — who  win  trtiat  us  or  rely  on 
ua  In  the  futvirs? 

If  w*  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  harsh, 
unpleasant,  but  real  facu  of  intematloitai 
life,  will  the  appetite  of  oooununlam  d»- 
er«*a« — or  will  It  grow? 

Do  jroo.  IncldantAlly.  think  for  a  moment 
ttMMt  Indonesia,  the  sixth  largaat  nation  in 
tta*  wodd.  would  have  the  courage  to  rise 


up  and  throw  out  communism  If  it  weren't 
for  our  auunple  of  standing  firm  In  Vietnam? 

ThaM  are  the  hard  questions,  the  kind  of 
questions  I  saw  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johitaon  grapple  with. 

f  y  friends,  I  do  not  for  on*  moment  be- 
lieve that  the  line  of  American  courage  and 
clearheadedness  that  runs  through  our  his- 
tory ends  tn  this  generation. 

Tbers  was  no  more  peace-loving  man  than 
T^MMDas  Jefferson,  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  declaration  which 
signaled  the  beglimlng  of  the  real  conflict 
with  Bngland;  and  he  was  President  when 
we  rafuaed  to  pay  tribute  to  north  African 
pirates. 

America  honors  these  great  figures  of  her 
past  because  their  leadership  gave  to  us  our 
heritage  of  freedom.  Their  deeds  made  It 
possible  for  a  Statue  of  Liberty  to  be  at  bone 
here. 

That  heritage  means  something.  That 
statue  means  sonvethlng. 

They  do  not  mean  that  because  the  assassi- 
nation, and  kidnaping,  and  torture,  and 
sabotage  occur  in  a  amaU  country,  fax  away, 
to  a  people  about  whom  we  know  little,  we 
should  wash  our  hands  of  concern,  and  stand 
aalde  and  let  the  aggressors  do  their  worst. 

That  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  America  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

And  so  my  friends,  when  we  defend  Jus- 
tice In  Vietnam  as  we  advance  it  at  home, 
when  our  President  tells  us  that  our  cocunlt- 
ment  to  building  the  Oreat  Society  at  home 
must  Include  protection  of  the  basic  rights 
of  man  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any 
great  society,  we  are  only  doing  what  we.  as 
concerned  Americans,  should  do. 

At  the  basis  of  building  a  Oreat  Soeiety 
here  at  home  and  protecting  freedom  abroad 
there  Is  that  same  brilliantly  burning,  ever- 
lasting idea,  that  flowed  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  that  has  guided  our 
party  through  its  long  history:  "that  men  are 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneas." 

These  are  Jefferson's  words.  They  tell  us 
why  we  are  Ijulldlng  a  Oreat  Society  •  •  • 
and  why  we  are  tn  Vietnam. 

Certainly  defending  freedom  Is  our  historic 
position — it  Is  our  position  now,  and  I  hope 
It  always  will  be.  Every  American  who  be- 
lieves In  our  form  of  government — Its  accom- 
plishments and  Its  future — will,  I  am  sure, 
give  our  President  his  loyalty,  his  support, 
and  his  prayers — as  the  President  pursues  his 
aweaocne  task:  the  preservation  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PXNITSTI.VAIt  iA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  ONITEO  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  Americans  of  Greek  origin  and 
Oreek  people  throughout  the  world  are 
celebrating  the  145th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  from  the  brutal 
domination  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Ancient  Greece  might  well  be  termed 
the  cradle  of  American  liberty.  Western 
concepts  of  representative  government 
and  the  rule  of  law  were  originated  by 
the  ancient  Greeks.  It  was  in  classical 
Greece  that  the  great  political  theories 
antagonistic  to  tyranny  which  under- 
glrd  so  much  of  the  political  change  of 
our    own   time    were   first    formulated. 


Apostles  of  freedom  everywhere  still  look 
to  ancient  Greece  for  Inspiration  and 
knowledge. 

Modem  Greece  has  fought  communism 
longer  than  any  other  member  of  ttie 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
When  the  Germans  were  forced  out  of 
Greece  In  World  War  n  Communist 
bands  began  moving  in.  But  with  U.S. 
help  the  tide  was  turned  against  the 
Communists,  and  Greece  has  become  a 
bulwark  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with 
all  of  our  Americans  of  Hellenic  descent 
and  Indeed  all  citizens  of  the  free  world 
In  celebrating  the  145th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence. 


U.S.  Grant  to  Home  for  Mentally  Retarded 
of  HaaiiltoD  County,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESOTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  US.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  approved  a  grant  of 
$70,000  to  the  Resident  Home  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  of  Hamilton  County 
in  Ohio.  There  Is  an  interesting  story 
behind  this  grant,  which  Ls  just  one  of 
thousands  under  Public  Law  8a-164. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  grada- 
tions or  degrees  of  mental  retardation. 
It  is  best  described  as  a  "reduced  capacity 
for  learning."  Most  mentally  retarded 
children,  while  having  this  reduced 
capacity  for  learning,  have  all  the  normal 
lieeds  for  love,  comfort,  a  sense  of  be- 
Icmglng,  as  well  as  an  increased  need  for 
achievement  and  recognition.  Most 
mentally  retarded  persons,  despite  their 
basic  Intellectual  limitations,  can  l>e 
taught  to  be  at  least  partially  self-suf- 
ficient and  others  wlt^  training  can  be- 
come fully  productive  meml>ers  of  society. 

Mental  retardation  can  be  due  to  a 
hundred  different  causes  and  can  strike 
any  family.  It  Is  a  cruel  accident  of  life 
and,  while  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  treating  mental  illness  and  other 
diseases,  relatively  little  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation, largely  because  of  public  igno- 
rance of  the  matter. 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  3  percent  of 
the  population  are  retarded,  or  twice  as 
many  as  are  affected  by  blindness,  polio, 
and  rheumatic  heart  diseases  com- 
bined—according to  statistics  based  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation.  In  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty, where  my  district  Is  located,  this 
means  that  there  are  approximately 
27,000  mentally  retarded  Individuals. 
Nationally,  there  are  over  5.400,000  so 
afflicted.  Almost  every  one  of  us  knows 
someone  with  a  mentally  retarded  child, 
grandchild,  or  other  relative. 

In  Hamilton  County,  about  1,000  of 
these  mentally  reUrded  children  are 
currently  committed  to  State  Institu- 
tions, the  nearest  of  which  Is  approxi- 


mately 100  miles  away  from  Cincinnati. 
About  4,000  are  enrolled  in  special  tax- 
supported  classes.  However,  thousands 
of  others  are  receiving  no  special  train- 
ing at  all. 

Present  e(»iditions  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  retaixied  in 
Ohio  draw  heavily  on  obsolete  theories 
of  the  past.  At  one  time,  mental  retar- 
dation was  considered  hopeless  aod 
shameful.  In  the  name  of  protecting 
society  and  preserving  the  rest  of  the 
family,  the  general  practice  arose  of  iso- 
lating these  children  in  distant,  large 
institutions.  Parents  were  told  to  resign 
themselves  to  this  because  "there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  for  Johnny." 

Today,  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
mentally  retarded  can  be  helped  with 
love,  individual  attention,  and  training. 
Many  become  fully  productive,  others 
partially  self-sufficient,  and  almost  all 
achieve  degrees  of  self-care  that  were 
undreamed  of  50  years  ago.  Yet,  there 
has  been  almost  no  change  In  the  insti- 
tutional system  of  providing  residential 
care  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Ohio. 
Distressed  parents  who  havt  no  other 
source  of  assistance  must  still  resort  to 
ccHnmitting  their  child  to  distant  State 
institutions. 

These  institutions  destroy  the  natural 
bond  between  parent  and  child,  are  35 
percent  overcrowded,  are  understaffed, 
are  unable  to  provide  significant  pro- 
grams of  training,  substitute  rigid  rules 
and  regimentation  instead  of  Individual 
attention  and  emphasize  conformity  and 
submission  to  authority  instead  of  self- 
sufflciency. 

Not  quite  3  years  ago,  a  handful  of 
parents  of  mentally  retarded  children  in 
Cincinnati,  started  an  organization  to 
F«T)vide  a  better  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

Their  objective  was  to  build  a  per- 
manent resident  home-regional  center 
for  the  mentally  retarded  of  all  ages 
and  handicaps  in  Hamilton  County  so 
that  these  afflicted  persons  might  attain 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Many  hours  have  been  spent  and  many 
bitter  frustrations  have  been  experienced 
to  realize  this  goal.  But  this  small  group 
of  dedicated  people  had  known  the  pain 
and  torment  of  having  a  mentally  re- 
tarded child.  They  also  knew  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  find  help  whoi  there 
was  no  help.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
problem  as  Insoluble,  they  had  the  de- 
termination and  the  zeal  to  succeed, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  thler  own  chil- 
dren but  for  all  the  unfortunate  men- 
tally handicapped  children. 

Today  this  organization  owns  32  acres 
of  land;  has  several  hundred  members; 
has  renovated  a  building  on  this  land  and 
is  now  conducting  activity  programs  for 
mentally  retarded  children  in  it;  has 
hired  a  full-time  professional  executive 
director;  has  raised  over  $100,000  in  the 
community ;  has  had  its  request  for  a 
$70,000  Federal  construction  grant  ap- 
proved and  Is  refwly  to  break  ground  cwi 
the  first  phase  of  its  building  program. 
The  group  was  chartered  as  a  nonprofit 
Ohio  corporation  In  June  1963  under  the 
name  of  the  Resident  Home  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded  of  HamUton  County.  Iik. 


It  is  a  tax-exempt,  charitable  organiza- 
tion. 

The  corporation's  bylaws  require  that 
75  percent  of  its  board  of  trustees  be 
the  parents  of  mentally  retarded  individ- 
uais.  This  was  done  to  assure  motiva- 
tion and  continuity  of  effort  and  to  avoid 
any  deviation  from  the  primary  objec- 
tive. 

The  proposed  residential  center  for  the 
mentally  retarded  of  Hamilton  County 
closely  follows  the  recommendations  of 
"National  Action  to  Combat  Mental  Re- 
tardation," the  report  of  Piesident  Ken- 
nedy's panel,  dated  October  1962.  This 
report  strongly  recommends  that  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  be  pro- 
vided within  their  own  communities. 
Facilities,  it  says,  should  include  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  services  and 
modem  day  care,  recreation  training,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  A 
residential  population  of  300  is  consid- 
ered highly  desirable  for  optimum  effec- 
tiveness. 

Located  within  the  Iwundaries  of  Cin- 
cinnati, easily  accessible  to  all  in  the 
community,  the  residential  center  being  > 
planned  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  / 
able  to  offer  the  child  professional  serv- 
ices heretofore  not  available  in  the  com- 
munity, individual  attention  and  loving 
care  that  he  needs,  while  maintaiiiing 
continuity  of  contact  with  parents  while 
they  live.  Primary  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  encouraging  earliest  possible 
return  to  the  home  and  the  community 
and  training  to  permit  the  mentally  re- 
tarded to  live  their  lives  as  close  to  nor- 
mal as  possible. 

Located  close  to  the  community,  the 
residential  center  will  be  able  to  draw 
on  specialized  educatlonaJ,  medical,  and 
recreational  facilities  already  in  exist- 
ence; utilize  the  personal  services  of  the 
community's  many  dedicated  service  or- 
ganizations who  will  want  to  become  a 
part  of  this  community  project  and 
donate  their  time  as  volunteers:  and  en- 
rich the  community  by  providing  a  train- 
ing and  research  center  for  students  of 
nursing,  medicine,  psychology,  and  so 
forth.  This  endeavor  would  also  con- 
tribute experience  to  the  inadequate  fund 
of  knowledge  which  is  a  worldwide  hand- 
icap In  combating  and  alleviating  the 
problems  of  mental  retardation. 

The  full-scale  project  will  be  under- 
taken just  as  soon  as  possible  depending 
upon  the  availability  of  public  assistance 
from  county.  State,  and  Federal  sources. 
This  will  be  a  $3  to  $4  million  project, 
with  funds  from  the  private  sector  total- 
ing $750,000  to  $1  million. 

When  capacity  is  reached,  according  to 
the  above  concept,  the  development  of 
another  such  center  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  county  will  be  considered. 

Actually,  then,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  two  objectives  In  helping  to 
construct  the  first  phase  of  this  project: 
First,  to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  at 
least  some  suffering  caused  by  mental  re- 
tai'datlon  in  Hamilton  County,  and  sec- 
ond, to  help  encourage  the  development 
of  and  concept  of  "partnership"  of  both 
private  and  public  sectors  of  society  in 
the  solution  of  mental  retardation  i>rob- 
lems  so  that  others  throughout  the  Na- 
tion can  learn  from  this  experience. 
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The  $69  800  granted  by  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  the  resident  home 
probably  would  not  buy  the  Landing  gear 
on  one  jet  bomber  but  It  representa  some 
very  Important  things  to  those  who 
strove  so  hard  to  obtain  it.  It  is  49  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  first  residential 
structure;  but,  more  important,  it  is  the 
achievement  of  a  first  goal,  the  recog- 
nition of  work  well  done,  and  the  en- 
couragement to  finish  what  has  been 
started 


Report  to  the  29th  District  of  California 


EXTFN.-^ilON  OP  REMARKS 

i 

HON.  GEORGE  E    BROWN    JR 

OF   CA_iixja.->  :a 
IN  THB  HOtJSB  OF  RKPREaKNTATnnES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Nf-  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaicer.  I  have  requested  unanimous 
pe .-mission  to  Insert  hereinafter  in  the 
FiEi  ORD  the  report  which  I  plan  to  send 
to  rnv  rnnstituents  in  the  29th  District 
of  Ca;::  rnia  within  the  next  few  days. 
Tr.p  T'  p.  -  .-  as  follows: 
A  ftcp'.R-  T-    rKE  2»TH  Duiuicr  or  Cautokmia 

BIIXA  nVTSOOUCXD 

Food  for  peace 

I  Introduced  a  bill  »arly  thU  year  that 
would.  If  paased,  expand  the  food -fCH*- peace 
program  by  eatabllahlng  a  national  policy 
dMii^ned  to  deliberately  produce  more  food 
'D  'ur  fanxu  that  can  be  uaed  to  help  erase 
worldwide  hunger  and  malnutrition.  We 
cannot,  however,  feed  the  world  and  would 
not  want  to  try  to  do  thla  II  we  could.  Other 
nation*  might  become  too  dependent  on  our 
food  suppUee  and  would  not  make  sufficient 
r-JTorte  to  Increase  their  own  food  production. 

TTils  plan  would  also  place  a  great  deal  of 
».':'.ph^Ls  on  stimulating  and  helping  under- 
developed nations  to  Increase  their  own  agri- 
cultural Industry.  The  food  we  would  fur- 
nish would  only  be  a  temporary  stopgap 
measuire  to  prevent  starvation  right  now. 
'Althla  a  few  years  our  own  population  wUl 
have  continued  to  increase  so  that  we  will 
need  to  divert  this  increased  productive 
capacity  to  our  own  use. 

Oun  law* 

I  have  received  some  criticism  from  hunt- 
ers gun  collectors,  and  others  for  Introduc- 
ing -..hss  proposal  to  curb  mall -order  sales 
of  guns  by  prohibiting  Interstate  shipment 
of  arms  except  by  licensed  dealers.  The  bill 
would  also  prohibit  sale  of  any  gun  to  per- 
sons under  18.  and  would  require  a  dealer 
to  determine  the  Identity  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  a  purchaser  before  making  a  sale. 

I  do  not  believe  that  most  of  those  persons 
wrio  appoe«  this  legislation  understand  It  too 
well  They  have  been  misled  by  false 
claims  It  would  not  prevent  legitimate 
hunters  or  collectors  from  purchasing  guns. 
Juveniles  and  criminals,  who  can  now  easily 
obtain  a  gun  through  the  mall -order  busi- 
ness would  have  a  much  harder  time  obtaln- 
:r.^  a  gu.-; 

The  law  w  .;:d  -lot  wipe  out  crime,  but 
would  be  ^  s->-p  ,:  ;i#  right  direction.  Presi- 
dent Johnao.'^  -hf  American  Bar  Association. 
practically  *U  law  enforcement  group*,  and 
hundreds  of  othfr  organization*  are  sup- 
porting thU  type  of  action. 

Huynnn^  t^^ "a tv^ **■*>'    ■'  anitrt*2j 

r  also  lntroduce<l  a  pr  .p  >sai  to  regulate 
the  sale  tran«pr,r'a'i- r  md  handling  of  dogs, 
cats,  and  other  3.i.;n.,i,.<  .atended  to  be  used 


for  reaearcb  or  experimentation.  The  theft 
of  family  pets  and  inhumane  methods  of 
handling  by  some  dealers  the  prUnary  targets 
of  this  proposal. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  standards  for  humane 
care  by  dealers,  who  would  have  to  be  li- 
censed, wait  5  days  between  acquisition  and 
sale  of  an  animal.  Identify  each  animal  Indi- 
vidually, keep  records  for  at  least  3  years, 
and  would  not  be  able  to  ship  sick.  Injured, 
unweaned  or  pregnant  animals.  Proper 
housing,  feeding,  watering,  sanitation  and 
shelter  would  be  required  and  enforced  by 
means  of  a  regular  Inspection  program. 

Traffic  safety 

I  Introduced  two  bills  recently  aimed  at 
helping  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death  and 
injury  on  the  Nation's  highways.  One  of 
tb«*e  bills  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Ootnmerce  to  eetablioh  minimum  standards 
for  highway  traffic  safety.  It  would  Initiate 
research  and  development  Into  safety  stand- 
ards and  would  then  apply  the  results  of  this 
research  by  improving  minimum  standards 
on  such  things  as  driver  training,  traffic  laws, 
traffic  control  devices,  highways,  motor  ve- 
hicle Inspection,  and  automobUee  themselves. 
A  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center 
would  be  established  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams, and  State  grants  for  inspection  pro- 
grams and  driver  education  would  be 
authorized. 

The  second  bill  would  be  known  as  the 
Tire  Safety  Act  and  would  establish  safety 
standards  for  tires,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
at  Commerce  to  conduct  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  on  tires,  prescribe  maxl- 
muna  loads  for  different  tires,  and  develop  a 
uniform  grading  system  for  tires.  Currently, 
there  is  not  even  a  standard  meaning  for 
the  ratings  given  different  tires  from  differ- 
ent oompanles  and  no  requirements  to  tell 
us  whethw  a  tire  of  a  certain  grade  or  rating 
is  act\ially  safe  for  the  Job  it  is  doing. 
Space  age  techntquea  for  natioiuil  problemt 

A  Federal  application  of  a  California-pio- 
neered approeM:h  is  embodied  In  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  that  would  utilise  our  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  to  em.ploy  sys- 
tem* analysis  and  systems  engineering  to  help 
solve  national  problems. 

About  a  year  ago.  Governor  Brown  con- 
tracted with  four  California  space  firms  to  do 
feasibility  studies,  using  scientific  reaearcb 
and  computer  capabilities  on  crime,  pollu- 
tion, transportation,  and  Information  con- 
trol.   The  result*  were  most  promising. 

The  prDp>oeal  I  have  Introduced  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  make 
grant*  to  State*  or  groups  of  State*  that 
would.  In  turn,  use  the  grants  to  contract 
with  universities,  or  other  private,  public  or 
nonprofit  organization*,  for  this  type  of 
study.  The  studies  could  include,  but  would 
not  be  limited  to,  problem*  In  the  area  of 
education,  unemployment,  welfare,  crime. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  air  r>ollutlon,  boualng, 
transpcM^Ation  and  waste  disposal. 

Before  making  the  grant  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  have  to  be  satlafled  that  the 
knowledge  gained  would  have  to  be  applica- 
ble to  other  States  and  the  Information 
would  have  to  be  made  readily  available  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  other  State*. 

rOLLXGS     KD17CATION     VOB     VXTSXANS 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  was  moat  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  development  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bUI,  providing  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  who  have  served  since 
early  195A.  Previously  I  had  Introduced  a 
bill  similar  to  that  which  the  committee 
recommanded  favorably  and  which  was, 
latar.  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson. 

The  bill  is  not  as  generous  a*  the  World 
War  n  educational  benefit* — or  the  Korean 
OI  bill.  It  Is,  however,  a  permanent  plan 
and  will  apply  to  all  aarrleamen  from  now 


on.  It  is  also  retroactive  to  January  31, 
1966.  a*  I  mentioned  above,  and  will  allow 
all  of  these  veterans  to  receive  9100  per 
month  In  educational  assistance  as  long  as 
they  are  bona  fide  full-time  students.  If 
they  have  one  dependent,  they  receive  •125 
per  month,  and  »160  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. Lower  benefits  are  provided  If 
schooling  Is  half  time  or  three-quarter  time. 

Schooling  that  is  covered  Includes  college 
or  high  school  education,  and  the  same  as- 
sistance may  be  obtained  during  training  in 
trade,  vocational,  and  technical  schools.  A 
veteran  U  eligible  for  1  month's  assistance 
tor  each  month  he  has  spent  on  active 
duty — up  to  a  maximum  of  36  months.  This 
would  cover  up  to  the  ncn-mal  foiir  9-month 
school  years  necessary  to  obtain  a  college 
degree. 

Included  In  the  same  law,  farm  and  home 
loan  beneflta  are  also  made  available  to  this 
group  of  veterans,  as  well  as  non-service-con- 
nected medical  care  for  those  unable  to  pay 
for  private  care.  They  will  also  be  eligible 
for  civil  service  preference,  and  Job  counsel- 
ing and  placement. 

TAX  ADJTTSTltXin'  ACT  Of  leSS 

Revisions  in  the  excise  and  withholding 
tax  laws  were  passed  less  than  3  months 
after  the  President  presented  hla  plan  to 
Congress.  Its  major  provisions  establish  a 
new  system  of  graduated  withholding  on 
Individual  Income  taxes,  using  a  scale 
geared  to  your  Income,  plus  the  sus- 
pension of  the  reductions  In  automobile 
and  telephone  excise  taxes  which  we  adopted 
la«t  year.  The  new  law  also  provides  for 
accelerated  payment  of  corporate  taxes  and 
of  social  security  contributions  from  self- 
employed  Individuals. 

An  amendment  added  later  In  the  Senate 
authorizes  a  $35  payment  under  the  social 
security  program  for  any  person  over  73 
years  of  age  who  Is  not  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  on  any  other  basis. 

The  new  graduated  withholding  rate  for 
Income  tax  eliminated  the  present  flat  14- 
percent  withholding  rate  and  substituted  a 
system  of  six  graduated  rates,  running  from 
14  percent  to  30  percent,  designed  to  more 
accurately  withhold  the  proper  amount  of 
tax  from  Individuals.  This  will  not  only 
serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  money  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury  sooner,  which  is  the 
President's  desire  because  of  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  efforts,  but  should  correct  the  situa- 
tion In  which  so  many  persons  have  foimd 
themselves  this  year  of  still  owing  a  rather 
subrtantJal  sum  on  their  tax  when  filing 
time  come*  around. 

More  controversial  was  the  section  that 
would  suspend  the  excise  tax  reductions  on 
automobile*  and  telephone  rates.  I  opposed 
this  plan,  and  voted  against  It,  as  I  feel  that 
needed  fimds  can  be  obtained  In  more 
equitable  ways  than  replacing  what  amounts 
to  practically  a  sales  tax  on  two  necessities 
which  will  be  paid  by  rich  and  poor  alike, 
without  regard  to  abiuty  to  pay.  Telephone 
excise  taxes  had  dropped  to  3  percent  on 
January  1.  1966,  and  will  now  go  back  to 
10  percent,  where  they  will  remain  until 
April  1,  1968,  when  present  law  calls  for  a 
cut  to  1  percent.  Automobile  excise  taxe* 
had  dropped  to  6  percent  and  will  now  go 
back  to  7  percent.  Instead  of  dropping  to 
4  percent  on  January  1,  1967  and  to  2  percent 
a  year  later,  they  will  remain  at  7  percent 
until  dropping  to  3  percent  on  April  1,  1968. 
scixNca  AifD  A«Tmoi*Atrnc8  coiCMrrm 

Several  days  of  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions have  been  held  In  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  concerning  Ameri- 
ca's space  program.  These  have  been  for  the 
purpoae  of  reviewing  the  budget  propoaals 
for  fiscal  i96«-67.  A  total  authorlaatlon 
slightly  more  than  $6  billion  appears  Immi- 
nent— slightly  lower  than  last  year  bacause 
of  the  presaiiree  caused  by  the  coat  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 
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My  work  on  this  ctmimlttee  ha*  also  in- 
volved a  great  deal  of  time  spent  considering 
the  role  and  functions  of  tbe  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  In  pr«llDaln&ry  subcotn- 
mlttee  dlacuaslcia*  we  iiave  developed  a  pro- 
posal, which  I  have  Introduced  In  the  form 
of  a  bill,  that  would  msike  needed  changes 
and  Improvements  In  the  OEganlzatlon  and 
operation  of  the  Foundation.  Hearings  will 
begin  soon  on  thla  proposal  in  order  to 
perfect  It. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  the 
nucleus  of  much  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  activities  In  scientlfle  research  and 
education  In  the  fields  of  nxatbematical, 
physical,  medical,  biological,  engineering  and 
social  sciences. 

YIZTNAM  SmjATlON  COKTlNUZ* 

The  war  in  Vietnam  continues  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  lull  In  the  4tobate  that  waa 
raging  In  Washington  a  few  week*  ago.  There 
Is  not  a  lull  in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  how- 
ever, and  I  see  no  signs  at  this  moment  of 
further  developments  in  tbe  attempt*  to 
negotiate. 

The  bearings  held  by  Chairman  Fulbkight 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
receiving  nationwide  television  coverage,  were 
most  welcomed  and,  I  feel,  very  valuable. 
I  have  been  advocating  wida  dlacuaalon  cf 
our  goal*  and  our  policies  la  southeast  Asia. 
Tills  certainly  fulfilled  that  desire — at  least 
temporaxlly. 

The  reason  the  debate  flared  up  was  be- 
cause of  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quests from  the  administration — one  for 
additional  foreign  aid  funds  (including  9275 
million  for  Vietnam),  and  one  to  authorize 
an  additional  M-S  billion  for  military  sup- 
plies, followed  by  an  appropriation  of  $13 
bUUon  from  the  lYeasury,  mainly  to  suppcH^ 
VS.  operations  In  Vietnam. 

Since  theee  funds  ostensibly  are  Just  for 
the  purpose  of  finishing  out  the  196fl  fiscal 
year  (up  to  July  1,  19«6) ,  there  Is  obviously 
a  second  round  coming  up  when  the  regular 
fiscal  1967  money  bills  come  up. 

I  believe  that  you  can  exp>ect  to  hear  a  good 
deal  more  of  tbe  pro*  and  coaa  on  this  ntatter 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Personally,  I  voted  against  the  bills  listed 
above  because  of  my  conviction  that  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
this  war  through  a  reasonable,  negotiated 
solution  and  bring  our  troops  home  ae  soon 
as  possible.  I  supported  the  President's 
eSorts  to  negotiate  and  applauded  our  at- 
tempt* to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  xbe 
Sectirlty  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  in  favor  of  more  concentrated  efforts  in 
this  direction  and  It  appears  that  we  have 
slowed  these  attempt*  to  find  peace  at  the 
moment. 

OmCER  CANDIDATK  HALL  OF  FAME 

1  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  receive  a 
letter  and  certificate  from  Gen.  George  I. 
Forsythe,  assistant  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Army  infantry  School  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga., 
advising  me  that  my  name  bad  been  placed 
on  the  honor  roll  of  t^e  OOlcer  Candidate 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Tills  baa 
of  fame  is  intended  to  honor  those  grad- 
uates of  the  Infantry  Officer  Candidate 
School  who  have  dlaUngulahed  themaelves 
In  either  military  or  civilian  pm-sults. 

I  was  graduated  from  Fort  Bennlng's  In- 
fantry Officer  Candidate  School  during  World 
War  n  (April  1946)  and.  as  an  alumnus  of 
the  school  who  has  since  been  elected  to  an 
office  of  national  prominence,  I  received  this 
honor.  It  is  also  given  to  graduates  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  or  who  have  attained  the  grade  of 
full  colMiel  Willie  serving  on  active  duty. 

BATUOHT  aaviMo  mcx 
We  have  Just  completed  work  In  the  House 
attempting   to  bring  more  tmlformlty   Into 
daylight  saving   time.     This  bill   would   re- 
quire every  Stete  to  adopt  daylight  saving 


time — atartlng  next  year — unless  tbe  S>tate 
legislature  of  a  State  voted  to  keep  the  en- 
tire State  on  standard  time.  The  bill  alao 
reqxiiree  all  areas  to  begin  and  end  dayllgtit 
saving  tlnae  on  tbe  aetne  date* — ^from  tibe 
last  Sunday  In  April  untU  tbe  last  Stmday 
In  October. 

MEnicaax 

Exiiaustive  efforts  were  made  dtiring  March 
to  make  certain  that  all  elderly  persons  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  sign  up  for  tbe  vol- 
untary part  of  the  medicare  program  before 
the  March  31  deadline  passed.  The  Social 
Security  Administration,  local,  State,  and 
Federal  officials,  tbe  antlpoverty  program, 
and  many  private  organizations  ail  strcesed 
tbe  importance  of  signing  up  before  the 
deadline.  It  wa*  not  necessary  to  sign  up 
for  the  portion  that  covers  hospital  bills,  but 
the  $3  per  month  plan  covering  doctor  bills 
and  other  medical  costs  was  not  automatic. 

An  assessment  of  the  niunber  who  have  not 
signed  up  will  have  to  be  made  and  It  Is  very 
poaeible  that  there  will  be  efforts  to  extend 
the  deadline.  Otherwise,  a  person  who  was 
65  by  January  1,  1968,  will  have  to  wait  tintil 
the  next  general  enrollment  period  during 
the  last  3  months  of  1967.  Persons  who 
reach  age  65  In  the  future  have  a  7-month 
period  in  which  to  sign  up — the  3  months 
before  the  month  In  which  their  birthday 
falls  ttirough  tbe  8  month*  after. 

Benefit*  for  tba*e  now  eligible  will  begin 
on  July  1,  1966. 

JOB  TaAiNiNc  paocaAM 

It  has  been  wisely  observed  that  the  quick- 
est way  to  wipe  out  poverty  Is  through  Jobs. 
I  would  only  add  that  they  must  be  good 
Jobs.  With  the  minimum  wage  still  at  $1.25 
(meaning  an  annual  Inoome  of  $2,600  for  a 
40-hour  week)  U  is  Mill  poesli>le  to  be  work- 
ing full  time  and  l>e  classed  as  having  a 
pcrverty-level  Income — iisually  set  at  $3,000. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  was  very  pleaaed  to 
see  approval  of  a  substantial  Job  training 
program  for  unenrpioyed  workers  In  tiie  east 
Los  Angeles  area  by  the  Department*  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
recently.  Funded  for  about  $1.5  million, 
training  abould  be  made  available  to  350 
men  and  women  under  this  project,  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  very  soon.  Large  projects 
were  approved  for  the  south  centrsj  Loa 
Angeles  (Watts)  area  and  the  Paoolma  area, 
as  well.  It  will  be  operated  through  tbe 
f aciUtiee  of  the  California  Staite  Xmployment 
Service  and  free  training  plus  training  allow- 
ances for  unemployed  persons  who  qualify 
will  be  available  In  such  occupational  skills 
as  auto  mechanics,  clerk-typist,  hoepital 
orderly,  nurses'  aid,  welder,  vocational 
nurse  and  machine  operBXot. 

Another  project  to  give  prejob  counseling, 
tutoring,  and  work-orlentatlon  services  to 
about  300  young  persons  from  16  to  21  who 
are  lx>th  out  of  school,  and  out  of  work,  cost- 
ing $200,000,  was  also  approved  recently  and 
will  serve  both  east  Los  Angeles  and  aouth- 
central  Loe  Angeles. 

If  we  find  tbe  solution  to  high  youth  un- 
employment rates,  I  am  sure  we  will  also 
find  tbe  solution  to  many  of  the  problems 
caused  by  high  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime  rates. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  presented  me 
with  one  of  the  pens  used  In  the  signing  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House  to  sign  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  Into  law. 

Because  of  the  expanded  workload  for  so- 
cial security  offices  to  admlnl*ter  tbe  new 
medicare  program,  a  new  local  office  wa* 
opened  In  Monterey  Park  at  118  North  Oar- 
field  Avenue.  I  was  pleased  to  participate 
In  the  grand  opening  ceremonies  with  David 
Orozco,  district  manager.  The  new  office  will 
serve  the  Ka*t  Loe  Angeles.  M<»>tebello. 
South  San  Gabriel,  and  Monterey  Park  area*. 

I  wa*  able  to  visit  with  my  son.  Dale,  dnr- 
Ing  my  last  trip  to  California.  Dale  recently 
was  graduated  from  boot  camp  In  San  Diego 


and  Is  now  training  with  the  Seal>ee6  at  Port 
Hueneme.  There  Is  a  very  good  chance  that 
he  will  aee  duty  In  Vietnam  in  tbe  near 
future. 


Sabmarnie  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CKuroKtnk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  San  Diego. 
California,  the  week  of  April  11  to  17 
is  Submarine  Week,  I  know  that  those 
who  are  familiar  with  our  Nation's  his- 
tory are  aware  of  the  vital  role  the  sub- 
marine played  in  World  War  II,  ajid 
what  a  major  part  of  this  Nation's  de- 
fenses our  submarine  comprises  today. 

The  saga  of  the  submarine  Is  one  of 
overcoming  tremendous  technical  prob- 
lems. 

It  began  on  April  11.  1900,  when  the 
U.8.  Navy  purchased  a  54-foot  "steel 
submarine  torpedo  boat"  for  $150,000. 

The  story  of  the  first  U.8.  submarine 
began  In  the  village  ol  Llscannor,  County 
Clare,  Ireland,  where  a  young  school- 
teacher named  John  Philip  Holland 
spent  most  of  his  spair  time  sketching 
plans  for  a  submersible  vessel. 

In  1872,  Holland  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  began  teaching  In 
Paterson,  N.J.  He  also  began  building 
submarines,  financing  them  through 
savings  from  his  salary  and  personally 
testing  them  In  the  Passaic  River. 

Between  1872  and  1895,  Holland  built 
a  variety  of  submarines  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  One  of  his  major 
problems  was  xmderwsiter  propulsion, 
since  he  was  forced  to  use  an  alr-con- 
sumlng,  highly  dangerous  gasoline 
engine. 

In  1895,  he  began  work  on  a  craft 
named  the  Holland  In  which  he  solved 
the  propulsion  problem  by  employing 
electric  storage  batteries  for  submerged 
operation.  The  Holland  was  54  feet  long, 
displaced  75  tons  and  was  armed  with 
one  torpedo  tube  and  a  pneumatic 
dynamite  gun. 

After  a  series  of  exhaustive  tests  which 
lasted  more  than  2  years,  the  Navy 
purchased  the  Holland  and  ordered  six 
which  were  similar  to  It. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  the  Navy  had  a  fleet  of  59  sub- 
marines, most  of  them  representing 
Improved  designs.  In  1912,  It  had  ac- 
quired the  U.S.S.  Skipjack,  first  of  the 
E  class  submarines  and  first  to  use 
diesel  engines  for  surface  propulsion. 

The  diesel.  Inherently  safer  than  the 
gasoline  engine,  gave  the  submarine 
greater  cruising  range  and  the  Skipjack 
became  the  first  U.S.  submarine  to  cross 
the  Atlantic. 

An  accelerated  building  program  dur- 
ing World  War  I  brought  forth  the  O 
and  8  class  submarines  which  were 
slated  to  be  tbe  workhorses  of  the  im- 
dersea  fleet  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Their  durability  Is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  during  World  War  n,  10 
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"S"  boats  which  comprlaed  but  a  small 
part  of  our  submarine  forces,  alone  sank 
14  Japanes*-  nnval  and  merchant  ships. 

Ir.  ihf^  years  following  World  War  I,  the 
rr.it^il  Stales  adhering  to  the  Naval 
LimitatioiLs  Treaty,  restricted  Its  sub- 
r:.ari:ie  building  program  and  new  ves- 
sels were  largely  of  the  S  class.  However, 
durable  as  they  were,  technological  ad- 
vances were  making  them  obsolete. 

On  November  21.  1933,  an  entirely  new 
type  submarine  was  launched  at  Oroton. 
Conn.  Named  Cuttlefish,  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  fleet  type  of  World 
War  II  fame  Larger  than  the  S  class, 
u  had  two  distinct'y  new  features — a 
partial  double  hull  was  partially  welded 
rather  than  com^Iete'y  riveted — both 
of  which  enabled  the  submarine  to  dive 
deeper  than  Its  predecessors.  A  deck 
gun  and  10  torpe  o  tubes  made  Cuttle- 
fish a  formidable  fighting  ship. 

Following  the  Cuttlefish  came  the 
Shwk,  the  first  all-welded  submarine 
and  the  development  of  the  fleet-type 
submarine  had  begim.  By  World  War 
II  submarines  were  falr'y  standard,  aver- 
htiina  310  feet  In  length  and  displacing 
1,500  tons.  They  were  armed  with  either 
one  or  two  3-lnch  deck  guns  and  had  10 
torpedo  tubes.  6  In  the  bow  and  4  In  the 
stern. 

In  the  early  days  after  Pearl  Harbor 
the  submarine  became  the  Nation's 
pnmarv  sea  weapon.  The  undersea 
Navy  bebia.i  offensive  operations  against 
tlie  Japane.se  immediately  after  war  was 
declared  a.nd  by  V-J  Day  had  sunk  more 
enemy  shipping  than  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  surface  fleet  and  the  air 
force.s  Comprising  1.6  percent  of  the 
Navy  s  wartime  personnel,  submarines 
arcouraed  for  55  percent  of  all  enemy 
shlppl.ng  destroyed. 

Fallowing  the  war.  extensive  modifi- 
cations were  made  In  submarines.  In  an 
efTort  to  Increase  underwater  speed. 
superstructures  and  conning  towers  were 
streamlined:  deck  gims  and  other  pro- 
tubera.nce.s  which  created  underwater 
drag  were  eliminated:  the  snorkel  was 
introduced  ar  '  high  alloy  steels  al- 
lowed the  vesici^  to  operate  at  greater 
depth.s 

IDesplte  technological  advances  and 
design  improvements  of  a  half  century. 
the  submarine  was  basically  the  same 
craft  developed  by  John  P.  Holland — a 
surface  ship  that  could  operate  under 
water  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  For 
exjimple  at  a  speed  of  between  1  and  2 
knots  an  absolute  minimum,  a  sub- 
marine could  remain  submerged  for  a 
ma.ximum  of  about  48  hours.  At  its  top 
underwater  speed  of  about  8  knots,  a 
.submarine  could  operate  submerged  for 
no  more  than  1  hour. 

Power  limitations  had  long  concerned 
submarine  designers  In  fact.  John  P. 
Holland  had  written  In  1900: 

Larger  ir».->re  ihtxr.  200  fe«t  long)  boats 
wUl  never  b«  feasible,  unlesa  we  dlacover 
Bome  betti-r  system  of  storing  electricity  ttinn 
ex.i.'iui  *.nciay — a  contingency  whlcb  U  exceed- 
.:-..;;>■   Ji.'-ibtful. 

Holland  failed  t-o  foresee  the  ingenuity 
of  A.Tiencan  industry,  however,  and 
eventually,  storage  batteries  were  derd- 


oped  which  enabled  submarines  to  go 
faster  than  ever  and  remain  longer  under 
water  than  before. 

But  It  was  nuclear  power  that  finally 
turned  the  submersible  surface  ship  Into 
a  true  submarine  capable  of  almost  In- 
definite operation  and  no  longer  bound 
to  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  first  nuclear- powered  submarine. 
Nautilus,  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  her 
most  optimistic  supporters.  During  her 
first  2  years  of  operation.  Nautilus 
steamed  over  82.000  miles  without  refuel- 
ing and  established  new  speed  and  endur- 
ance records.  On  a  second  atomic  core 
Nautilus  went  even  further,  pointing  the 
way  toward  the  Navy  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  goal  of  a  nuc'ear  core  which 
would  last  at  least  5  years. 

Nautilus  vividly  demonstrated  the  new 
versatility  of  submarine  in  August  1958. 
when  the  submarine  traveled  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  via  the  North  Pole 
during  a  4-day,  1,830-mlle  voyage. 

Other  nuclear  submarines — Sea  Wolf. 
Skate,  and  Sargo — pioneered  new  areas 
of  submarine  c4>eratlon.  Sea  Wolf  re- 
mained submerged  for  60  days  completely 
independent  of  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
proving  that  extended  submerged  patrols 
are  feasible  from  both  mechanical  and 
human  standpoints. 

Skate  made  two  trips  under  the  arctic 
Ice,  one  during  the  northern  sunmier  and 
the  second  during  Its  winter.  On  the 
first  trip,  Skate  surfaced  nine  times  In 
lakeUke  openings  In  the  Ice.  On  the 
second.  It  surfaced  by  pushing  Its  way 
through  the  Ice  and  on  March  17.  1959, 
surfaced  at  the  geographic  North  Pole 

More  recently,  the  Sargo  spent  31  days 
imder  the  arctic  Ice  on  an  exploratory 
mission,  and  duplicated  the  Skate's  feat 
of  surfacing  at  the  Pole. 

These  achievements  proved  that  the 
Arctic  Ocean  Is  not  only  accessible  to 
nuclear  submarines  but  is  actually  an 
operational  area,  open  to  nuclear  sub- 
marines regardless  of  the  season. 

The  "Guppy"  conversion,  a  stream- 
lining of  the  hull  configuration,  begsui 
after  World  War  n,  and  marked  a 
major  step  In  Increasing  underwater 
speeds.  The  name  Ouppy  Itself  is  an 
acronym  for  "greater  underwater  pro- 
pulsion." Again,  however,  it  was  nu- 
clear power  that  enabled  a  second  revo- 
lutionary development — this  one  In  the 
field  of  design.  Naval  architects  had 
long  known  that  a  whale-shaped  hull 
was  Ideally  suited  for  subsurface  oper- 
ations. Holland.  In  fact,  had  designed 
his  submarines  along  this  line.  How- 
ever, power  limitations  made  the  surface 
craft  design — sharp  bow,  superstructure 
deck  and  conning — the  most  practical 
for  the  prenuclear  era. 

With  the  new  power  source  at  their 
disposal,  designers  developed  a  radically 
new  type  of  submarine — one  with  a 
whale-rfiaped  hull  and  nuclear  power- 
plant.  First,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  test  the  feasibility  of  such  a  hull  so 
the  conventionally  powered  XJ3B  Alba- 
core  was  built  as  a  research  submarine. 
Its  success  gave  rise  to  the  nuclear- 
powered  Skipjack,  a  great  stride  in  the 
submarine's   history.    With   its   whale- 


shaped  hull,  its  sail  with  diving  planes 
mounted  on  It.  and  its  single  screw  pro- 
peller, the  Skipjack  became  the  world's 
fastest  and  most  maneuverable  sub- 
marine. 

A  third  advance  came  with  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarine,  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  armed  with  the 
Polaris  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile. These  submarines  were  designed 
to  launch  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads 
from  beneath  the  surface,  and  because 
of  their  mobility  are  vital  weapons  in 
this  Nation's  deterrent  arsenal. 

The  first  Polaris-firing  nuclear  sub- 
mar:  ne,  U.SJ3.  George  Washington,  was 
launched  June  9,  1959.  by  General  Dy- 
namics and  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  the  following  December  30. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  cONNBCTTCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Brook- 
lyn, Conn.,  School  will  receive  a  charter 
next  month  from  the  National  Junior 
Honor  Society  as  It  Inaugurates  a  chap- 
ter named  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Gwladys 
Dorman,  who  recently  retired  after  more 
than  30  years  in  the  teaching  profession. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Brooklyn  School 
on  joining  the  more  than  3.000  chapters 
of  the  National  Junior  Honor  Society 
throughout  the  cotintry.  Organized  in 
1929,  the  society  is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment of  well-rounded  students, 
scholars,  and  good  citizens.  The  91.000 
active  members  of  the  society  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  countless  distinguished 
citizens  who  early  found  encouragement 
and  distinction  in  this  organization. 

Students  are  chosen  by  their  respec- 
tive faculties  in  our  Junior  high  schools 
using  the  highest  standards  of  character 
as  well  as  scholarship.  The  National 
Junior  Honor  Society  helps  develop  the 
good  citizens  of  tomorrow  by  recognition 
of  those  qualities  of  good  citizenship  In 
the  students  of  today. 

Brooklyn  School  Is  also  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  honoring  Mrs.  Gwladys  Dor- 
man,  whose  many  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  her  pupils  characterizes  the  best 
traditions  of  the  teaching  profession. 
A  native  of  Wales,  where  she  began  her 
teaching  career.  Mrs.  Dorman  has  served 
the  Brooklyn  School  for  more  than  two 
decades.  Her  service  Is  best  summed  up 
In  the  words  of  former  students,  who  In 
honoring  her  upon  her  retirement  last 
year,  spoke  of  Mrs.  Dorman  as  both 
"friend  and  teacher." 

I  am  delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Dorman 
as  one  of  my  constituents  and  wish  her 
many  long  and  tu:tlve  years,  in  good 
health,  and  oijoylng  the  love  of  her  dear 
ones  and  her  numerous  students. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'<dock  noon. 

His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend 
Harold  R.  Perry.  D.D.,  auxiliary  bishop 
of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  the  strength  of  those  who  hope 
in  You.  graciously  be  present  with  us  as 
we  invoke  You;  and  since  mortal  weak- 
ness can  do  nothing  without  You,  give 
us  Your  divine  assistance. 

Grant  to  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  a  clear 
vision  of  the  place  and  function  of  Gtov- 
ernment  In  mobilizing  the  human  re- 
sources and  wealth  of  this  great  Nation 
to  combat  poverty  and  illiteracy. 

Although  the  prosperity  of  our  Nation, 
O  God,  has  progressed  to  a  level  sur- 
passing any  achieved  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  we  humbly  acknowledge  that 
poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a 
substantial  number  of  our  people.  Yet 
we  know  that  our  Nation  can  only 
acliieve  its  full  potential  if  every  indi- 
vidual has  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities. 

May  our  mind  and  hearts  be  kindled 
with  a  greater  zeal  for  eliminating  the 
paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity 
for  education  and  training,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  and  the  opportunity  to 
live  In  decency  and  dignity. 

All  these  blessings  we  ask  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  March  23,  1966: 
H.R.  432.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Bmployees"  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
and  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  with 
regard  to  filing  designation  of  beneficiary, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  March  26,  1966: 
H.R.  13546.  An    act    making   supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  March  26.  1966: 
H.R.  3684.  An    act    to   amend    the   Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal 
mines. 

On  March  28.  1966: 
H.R.  8030.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Postal   Savings  System, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2669.  An  act  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped 
In  interstate  conunerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6845)  entitled  "An  act  to  correct  inequi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  basic  compensa- 
tion of  teachers  and  teaching  positions 
under  the  Defense  Department  Over- 
seas Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices Act." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1404)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  in  those  States  and  local  Juris- 
dictions where  it  is  observed,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OmciE  or  THE  Clkrk, 
HonsE  or  Repksskntatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  29,  1966. 
The  Honorable  the  Spcakex, 
House  of  Representatii'es. 

Snt:  Please  find  enclosed  herewith  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  John  L.  Hill,  secretary  of 
state.  Texas,  stating  that  according  to  re- 
turns as  canvassed  and  certified  by  the 
Commissioners  Court  of  Harris  County,  that 
Mrs.  Albert  Thomas  was  elected  to  complete 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Honorable 
Albert  Thomas  from  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Rodoitb, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Austin.  Tex..  March  28, 1966. 
Ralph  Roberts. 

Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Bill  Elliott,  county  Judge.  Harris  County 
certified  to  this  office  that  the  Commission- 
ers Court  of  Harris  County  has  canvassed 
the  returns  of  the  special  election  held  on 
Saturday,  March  26.  In  the  congressional 
Eighth  District  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Albert  Thomas,  deceased.  According  to 
returns  as  canvassed  and  certified  by  the 
Conunissioners  Court  of  Harris  County,  Mrs. 
Allbebt  Thomas  received  6,120  votes  and 
Louis  Leman  received  2,147  votes. 

John  L.  Hn.L. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Texas,  Mrs.  Albert  Thomas,  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  ofBce  to- 
day. Her  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  Is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
her  election. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mrs.  THOMAS  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  and  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice. 


TYPICAL  DOUGHBOY  OF  WORLD 
WAR  I 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month.  March  11  to  be  exact,  Mr.  Walter 
Ellis  Gaultney.  Sr.,  of  Collinsville.  111., 
died  at  age  70.  He  was  a  constituent  of 
mine,  whom  I  was  honored  to  serve,  as 
well  as  a  friend. 

Walter  Gaultney  was  more  than  that, 
however;  he  was  a  doughboy  of  World 
War  I.  Corporal  Gaultney,  11th  Infan- 
try, 5th  Division,  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces,  was  selected  by  his  com- 
mander as  his  example  of  the  finest  type 
of  soldier.  For  that  distinction  Corporal 
Gaultney  was  one  of  the  soldiers  chosen 
for  a  series  of  paintings  done  by  Joseph 
Cummings  Chase,  an  artist  commis- 
sioned by  the  War  Department  to  do  a 
pictorial  record  of  World  War  I. 

When  Walter  Gaultney  visited  me  at 
my  oCace  in  1962,  we  went  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  to  see  his  portrait.  "The 
Typical  Doughboy  of  World  War  I."  on 
display  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Build- 
ing. While  the  portrait  has  since  been 
taken  down  because  the  building  is  being 
remodeled.  I  know  the  spirit  the  picture 
captured  will  continue  to  have  a  perma- 
nent place  in  our  hearts. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  Indebted  to  Walter 
Gaultney  and  his  fellow  World  War  I 
veterans. 


FIRST  ACT  OF  1966  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
before  this  body  was  imvelled  the  first 
act  of  the  1966  election  campaign.  As 
if  on  this  one  day  a  great  catastrophe 
occurred;  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
peddled  their  newspapers  before  the 
membership  like  hawkers  with  an  old- 
time  extra.  It  was  one  of  the  crudest 
attempts  at  fiscal  quackery  ever  put  to 
this  body. 

Inflation  real  and  ominous  suddenly 
erupted  upon  the  scene. 
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A.S  the  prof-.und  remedy  we  were  told 
we  most  cu:  Dhe  S12  mlUion  rent  supple- 
ment program  Tak'.n^  $'2  rr..'.l;on  odt 
of  $2 '2  billion — nit  picking  No  cuts  In 
new  programs  will  significantly  affect  the 
mounting  curve  of  prices.  Any  high 
schcK^l  economics  student  knows  you  can- 
not reverse  the  price  curve  of  a  gross  na- 
tional product  approximating  $750  bil- 
lion by  sniping  only  at  the  $72  billion  of 
Federal  purchasing — less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total. 

If  meaningful  steps  are  to  be  taken 
and  if  we  are  to  control  Inflation,  then 
distasteful  as  It  may  be,  there  must  be 
consideration  of  controls  set  upon  wages 
and  prices. 

Mr  Speaker,  such  a  proposal  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  newspaper  Newsday.  In  an 
ed'tortal  I  ca'ji^d  to  be  Inserted  in  the 
Recohd  on  January  13.  19M.  That  edl- 
tor.al  proposed  a  national  agency,  com- 
posed equally  of  representatives  from 
labor,  business,  and  from  the  ranks  of 
cltizerLs,  with  guaranteed  Independence 
iron-:  political  pressures  similar  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  body  would 
recommend  wages  and  prices  on  the  basis 
of  individual  situations  and  the  natlonsd 
Interest,  I  would  like  once  again  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  this  con.structlve  sug- 
gpstlon  by  editor  Harry  Quggenhelm  of 
New.sday 

Our  economy  should  not  be  made  a 
political  footbaM  Rather.  Members  of 
this  distingul.shed  body  should  consider 
sound  and  prudrnt  measures  to  antici- 
pate and  ease  the  Inevitable  strains  that 
occur  m  our  economic  system. 

Let  my  Republican  colleagues  not  play 
politics  with  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the 
American  dollar  and  mislead  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  more  election  campaign 
pronilsos  of  doom. 

hex.  u."?  all  join  in  an  effective  bipartisan 
efT-^r*  '.n  control  Inflation  by  considering 
wage  and  price  controls 


FAMINE  IN  INDIA 

Mr     M  D.\DE       Mr    Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.s 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennjry'.vanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us 
In  ihl.s  Hou-v  icxit  with  great  concern 
upon  the  threat  of  a  vsist  famine  which 
h  )vers  ,!vpr  tff  lives  of  millions  of  our 
fellow  human  belncs  in  the  great  coun- 
try of  India.  As  dllDcult  as  It  may  seem 
f  >r  us  in  this  country  to  comprehend. 
the  ancient  peril  of  famine  still  stalks 
the  t^rth. 

Ai:  men  of  compassion  must  be  moved 
by  -his  hornWe  threat,  for  as  Matthew 
Henry  saki 

Th'>>-  th.it  die  by  famine  die  by  Inches. 

This  House  k:. jas  of  the  efforts  that 
our  Government  Is  making  to  alleviate 
this  .situation.  Today  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
country  that  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  have  decided  to  do 
.something  about  this.  By  Tuesday 
next  It  Ls  their  gocd  to  raise  contribu- 
tions   from    each    student    which    they 


vffl  tkan  uae  to  boy  food  tor  the  people 
of  Izutta  to  drive  off  tbe  Pale  Horse  of 

Deatl; 

What  a  uuu^eioiifi  demonsfcratlan  of 
basic  human  decency.  In  an  age  when 
thousands  of  our  cttiseiw  are  marching 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  signs  about 
Vietnam,  these  young  men  have  given 
tb^  blood  for  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam — 
and  they  were  the  first  university  in  tbe 
United  States  to  do  so. 

In  an  age  when  we  read  of  famine  or 
talk  of  famine,  these  young  men  are 
raising  money  to  eliminate  famine — and 
they  are  the  first  university  In  the  coun- 
try to  do  so. 

We  can  all  hope  that  their  example 
will  spread  through  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  our  great  Nation.  It 
would  be  tbe  greatest  message  from  tbe 
people  of  America  that  Mrs.  Qandhl 
could  take  back  to  the  people  of  India. 


INCREASES  IN  INCOME  TAXES  NOT 
NECESSARY 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tuklress  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
niinolfi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  President  has 
Indicated  he  may  soon  be  asking  for  in- 
creases In  Income  taxes.  This  strains  the 
credibility  gap  to  the  limit.  Just  a  week 
ago,  the  same  Mr.  Johnson  assured  us 
that  he  could  see  no  need  for  higher 
taxes.  Now  he  blames  high  prices,  and 
claims  that  higher  taxes  are  a  must. 
Why?  The  remedy  is  simple.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  tailor  Its  budget  to 
fit  outgo  to  Income.  This  Government 
belongs  to  the  people.  We  in  Congress 
have  the  obligation  to  see  that  the  Gov- 
ernment serves  the  public  suid  does  not 
manipulate  the  public  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  an  overgrown,  fat  bloated  Gov- 
ernment 

There  Is  no  need  for  a  tax  Increase. 
As  long  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  more  than  It  takes  In,  a  tax  In- 
crease will  not  do  a  lick  toward  fighting 
inflation.  The  President  Is.  in  effect,  tell- 
ing the  American  people  that  they  are 
smart  enough  to  make  the  money,  but 
only  the  Government  Is  smart  enough  to 
spend  It.    He  is  overtaxing  our  credulity. 


ROLLCALL  VOTES  REQUESTED  ON 
MONDAY  OR  TUESDAY  OP  NEXT 
WEEK  PUT  OVER  UNTIL  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  roUcall 
votes,  except  on  rules,  which  may  be  re- 
quested on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
week  be  put  over  until  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o(  the  gentleman  from 
Ok'.ihoma? 

.Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  majority 
leader  please  explain  to  us  the  purpose, 
the  Intent,  and  the  reason  behind  his 
request? 


Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALU  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  dlscusaed  this 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
The  purpose  of  the  request  is  to  enable 
us  to  proceed  with  business  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  which  are  Jewish  holy  days. 
We  do  this  only  on  rare  occasions.  It  Is 
only  for  that  reason  that  we  are  asking 
to  put  over  to  Wednesday  any  votes 
which  may  be  requested  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  except  on  rules. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  please 
advise  the  Members  of  the  House  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
session,  89th  Congress,  which  even  the 
President  has  said  he  would  hope  to  be 
finished  by  July  30  at  the  latest;  for 
the  House  to  honor  all  the  primary  elec- 
tion days  that  are  coming  up  this  year. 
and  put  ofr  votes  until  after  said  pri- 
maries are  held? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  do  not  Intend  to  put 
over  any  votes  for  primaries.  It  would 
be  impo.'islble  to  nm  the  House  efficiently 
durln?  a  primary  year  If  we  put  votes 
over  that  came  up  on  primary  days. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  majority  leader  more,  but  we  have 
m  the  past  and  I  wanted  the  record  clear. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  Indicate, 
without  being  specific,  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  business  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  have  business. 
It  Is  expected  that  we  will  have  Impor- 
tant business. 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  And  all  roll- 
call  votes  that  wotild  be  requested  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday  would  be  put  over 
to  Wednesday,  but  any  votes  on  rules  or 
re^jonses  to  quorum  calls  would  be  taken 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  regardless? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DEIiTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  im^til  midnight, 
Thursday.  March  31.  to  file  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
rise? 


Mr.  RErFEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  frcMn 
South  Dakota  reserves  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


whlcli   iB 
House. 


the  same  aa  that  paeaed  by  the 


UNIFORM  TIME  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  1404)  to  establish  uniform  dates 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time  in  those  States  and  local  Juris- 
dictions where  it  is  observed,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrsKENCB  Report  (Rxft.  No.  1386) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  die- 
agreeing  votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the  bill 
(8.  1404)  to  establish  uniform  dates  through- 
out tbe  United  States  for  tbe  commencing 
and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time  in  those 
States  and  local  jurtsdlctions  where  It  is  ob- 
served, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
alter  lull  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows:  That  tbe  Sen- 
ate recede  from  Its  amendments  numbered  1 
and  2  to  the  House  amendments,  and  agrees 
to  House  amendments. 

Harlet  O.  Staocers^ 
Walter  Rogers, 
Samttti.  N,  Fricdel. 

WnXIAM  L.  SPRINGEa, 

J,  Arthur  Yockcer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Warxkk   O,   Macnvson, 
Oauc  W,  McOn, 
NoRais  Cotton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S,  1404)  to  establish  uniform 
dates  throughout  the  tJnlted  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  daylight  saving 
time  m  those  States  and  local  Jurisdictions 
where  it  is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendments.  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  "daylight  saving  time,"  provide  that 
beginning  at  2  am.  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
April  of  each  year  and  ending  at  2  a  m  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  October  of  each  year  the 
standard  time  of  each  time  rone  shall  be 
advanced  one  hour.  However,  any  State 
could  by  law  exempt  Itself  from  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  advancement  of  time 
but  only  if  the  State  by  law  provides  that 
the  entire  State  observe  the  standard  time 
otherwise  applicable. 

The  Senate  amendments  would  have  al- 
lowed any  State  by  law  to  exempt  either  the 
entire  State  or  a  single  condguous  part  of 
such  State  from  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  advancement  of  time.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded from  both  of  its  amendments;  thus, 
the  conference  agreement  results  in  a  bill 


Harlot  O.  STAGCxas, 
Walter  Rogers, 
Samttel  N.  Frixdxl. 
William  SntnraER, 
J,  Arthxtr  Tottnger, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  that  the 
details  were  worked  out  so  that  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopted  In  accordance 
with  the  bill  which  was  presented  to  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  yielded  on  all 
points.  This  conference  report  is  the 
House  version, 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  passed  the  House 
with  a  vote  of  292  to  93.  The  other  body 
amended  the  House  version  of  the  bill  in 
two  respects,  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  pointed  out.  At  the  con- 
ference the  conferees  from  the  other  body 
agreed  to  recede  from  their  amendments. 
This  action  was  adopted  yesterday  by  the 
other  body.  Thus,  the  conference  re- 
port now  before  the  House  returns  the 
legislation  to  the  precise  posture  which 
existed  when  the  House  acted  upon  It  on 
March  16. 

Unless  there  are  any  questions,  I  shotild 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Would  the  gentle- 
man in  a  few  words  tell  what  the  House 
version  was  In  order  that  Members  may 
know  again  exactly  what  the  conference 
report  contains? 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  I  shall  try  to  re- 
capitulate briefly  the  action  taken  on 
March  16  by  this  body.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  House  bill  states  that  any 
State  that  is  on  daylight  savings  time 
or  will  be  on  daylight  savings  time  this 
year  will  start  at  a  imlform  date,  the  last 
Sunday  in  April,  and  end  the  last  Sun- 
day in  October.  That  Is  simply  all  It 
does  for  this  year.  Next  year,  starting 
on  April  1.  1967,  every  State  in  the  Union 
win  be  on  daylight  savings  time  and  start 
at  a  uniform  date,  unless  the  State  legis- 
lature prescribes  standard  time,  in  which 
case,  the  whole  State  must  be  on  stand- 
ard time.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  bill, 
very  simply  put. 

Mr,  SPRINGER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr,  GERALD  R,  FORD.  In  the  con- 
sideration by  this  body  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  about  the  legislation 
as  It  affected  the  State  of  Michigan. 
There  was  an  amendment  offered  to  cor- 
rect the  situation.    The  amendment  was 


defeated.  The  bill,  as  It  went  through 
this  body,  complicated  and  did  not  re- 
solve any  problems  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. For  that  reason,  many  of  us  in 
Michigan,  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
voted  against  It. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Senate  version 
would  have  given  us  In  Michigan  an  op- 
portunity to  resolve  the  problem.  As  I 
understand  further,  the  proposal,  as  It 
comes  back  to  us  today.  Is  the  House 
version,  not  the  Senate  version.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  So  the  prob- 
lem in  Michigan  is  complicated,  not  re- 
solved, by  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  With  this  exception, 
that  I  might  explain  to  the  minority 
leader.  Section  4  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  ICC  shall  define  by  order  the 
limit  of  each  zone,  having  regard  for 
the  convenience  of  commerce  and  the 
existing  Junction  points  and  division 
points  of  common  carriers  and  that  any 
such  order  may  be  modified  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  If 
this  proposed  legislation  is  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President,  will  it  become  effec- 
tive April  24,  1966? 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  Only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  uniform  starting 
dates  and  closing  dates  for  this  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  In  other 
words,  if  the  State  of  Michigan  is  to  re- 
solve its  problem,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  to  the  ICC  and  to  get  an  affirmative 
answer  by  April  24.  otherwise  the  North- 
em  Peninsula  would  end  up  on  one  time, 
and  the  Southern  Peninsula  would  end 
up  on  another  time;  is  that  correct?  Is 
the  answer  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine the  Intent  of  the  gentleman's 
question. 

I  said  that  only  starting  and  closing 
dates  in  any  State  that  has  the  daylight 
saving  time  will  be  determined  this  year, 
1966. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  further 
refine  the  question,  before  any  relief  can 
be  obtained  which  would  preclude  the 
Upper  Peninsula  from  being  on  one  time 
and  the  Lower  Peninsula  from  being  on 
another  time,  the  State  of  Michigan  will 
have  to  go  to  the  ICC  and  get  the  ICC 
to  redraw  the  time  zone  line;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  State  of 
Michigan  does  not  agree  with  the  way 
the  zones  are  now,  that  would  be  the 
relief:  they  would  go  to  the  ICC  and  point 
out  the  problems.  These  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  The  only  re- 
lief the  State  of  Michigan  can  get.  if  the 
bill  should  become  law,  is  to  go  before  the 
ICC  and  to  get  the  ICC  to  redraw  the 
time  zone  lines:  otherwise  the  State  of 
Michigan  will  end  up  with  two  times,  one 
for  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  one  for  the 
Lower  Peninsula;  is  that  correct? 
Mr,  STAGGERS,  Yes;  In  1967. 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  problem 
very  well.  And  I  believe  the  House  does. 
In  the  consideration  of  these  problems 
before  the  committee  we  tried  to  resolve. 


T'yy} 
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as  much  a*  we  could    thit.  orot    -m    a^    i 
has  existed  through  the  yt-Ars 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  men- 
tioned the  amendments  of  the  Senau."  I 
am  not  certain  that  the  amendments 
would  have  helped  tl".p  situation  to  which 
the  grentleman  refers  because  it  referred 
to  'contiguous"  and  there  -.5  a  question 
whettier  a  dividing  nvf>r  Aould  divide 
these  two  time  zcrfs  in  Michigan,  as 
they  have  It  now 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  thf?  sentk-man  vield  further? 

Mr   STAOOERfl      I  am  elad  to  yield 

Mr  OETtALD  R  PORt>  The  State  of 
Michigan  for  approximately  30  years  baa 
solvf'd  this  prohlem  very,  very  success- 
fully, and  the  nt>t  result  has  been  that 
we  have  had  continuous  Identical  time 
in  the  Upper  i^eninsula  and  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula.  UnfortuT.ately.  this  legisla- 
tion will  change  the  whole  picture.  If 
this  sho>-ild  become  law,  there  will  be 
people  on  one  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Maclciiuu-  who  have  one  time,  and  those 
on  the  other  side  3  miles  away,  will  have 
another  time.  That  Just  does  not  make 
.lense. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Kr.cono 

The  SPEAKE31  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  aer.t'.^man  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker  today  we  have  taken  a  bold 
step  to  end  decades  of  costly  confusion 
and  unnecessary  waste  resulting  from 
nontmlform  observance  of  time  In  this 
Nation 

TYie  bill  will  put  an  end  to.  for  the 
most  part    to  the  annual  time  scramble. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  supported  this  bill  and  com- 
mend those  who  argued  against  It  for 
tiielr  honest  discussion  and  comment 
which  so  sharply  defined  the  issue. 

Chairman  Stvgcers  also  Is  to  be 
commended  for  his  efforts,  without 
which  this  bill  could  not  have  come  to 
the  floor  a.-.c!  fcr  his  able  handling  of 
the  bill  m  conference  which  gave  us 
strong  and  meaning fu!  leg-lslatlon. 

AJso.  specla'  commendation  Is  due  to 
Mr  Robert  Redding  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  America  for  his  work 
done  In  behalf  of  this  bill  through  the 
Committee  for  Uniform  Time  Observ- 
ance Mr  Redding  has  worked  tirelessly 
in  this  field  for  the  pa,st  3  years  both 
In  Washington  and  at  the  State  level. 
This  work  has  been  done  In  addition  to 
his  regular  duties  with  the  T\.\  He  has 
In  every  way  asslste^d  rr."  and  cooperated 
with  my  office  in  ou.'-  r>tJ  ,<rt,5  to  secure 
passage  of  this  legLslation  aj  well  as 
working  with  other  Members  and  com- 
mitters In  both  bodies 

Very  few  people  will  ever  know  or  fully 
appreciate  the  work  that  Mr  Redding 
has  done  here  but  I  believe  I  can  say 
that  without  his  tenacity,  alacrity,  and 
Inexhaustible  enersrv  th!.<!  bill  might  not 
have  been  possible  at  this  time 

Passage  of  this  legislation  mea.=r;-<^.:i 
In  dollars  alone  will  mean  liieraJly  mil- 
lions Is  savings  for  bu.slness  enten^rt-se 
arross  the  Nation.     In  terms  of  conven- 


nean  a  great  deal  to 
liorce  across  the  Na- 


lenee  It  U  got:  • 
the  conduct  of  ^, 
tion. 

For  these  savings  and  this  con- 
venience. Its.  Redding  deserves  commen- 
dation and  acknowledgment  for  his  work. 
He  is  the  imsung  hero  in  the  success 
story  of  this  legislation. 

The  SPBAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPBAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  282,  nays  91.  not  voting  59,  as 
follows: 

IRoUNo.  50) 
TBA8 — 383 


Poir 

Powell 


Abb  in 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andanoa, 

Term. 
Annunxlo 
AtovkSb 
Asbter 
Aspliuui 
Bates 
Beck  worth 
BeU 

Beim«tt 
Blngbam 
Boggs 
Bdand 
Brademaa 
Brock 
Broomileld 
Brown.  CallT. 
BroyhUI.  Va. 
BuTk* 

Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  ntab 
Byrn*.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
OabeU 
Calim 
Owey 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
CleTeland 
Clevenger 
Coheian 
Collier 
Cooable 
Coot* 
Oonyers 
Cooiey 
Oorbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
CulTer 

Cunmlngham 
Cvirtln 
D*ddario 
Dague 
OaxUeis 
DbtIs.  O* 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawaoct 
Deianey 
Detrt 
Denton 
DvwUtaU 
DlaseU 
DoDobue 
DowT;!r>c 
IXi..-  f. 

Bilnii->i!d»">n 

E;..-  *  >rT.h 
E.-1e.'.  t>oru 


Everett 

Evlna,  Tean. 

FaUoo 

Farbateln 

PartMley 

FlMaMl 

Ptn<U«y 

Fl  no 

PUber 

noo« 

Plynt 

PV>Iey 

Pord, 

WUiiamD. 
Praaar 

Prallncb  uyaea 
Prledal 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Turn. 
Oailagber 
OannatK 
Olbbona 
aubart 
OUUgaA 
Oonaales 
Ormbowakl 
Oraan.  One. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Grtder 
Orlffln 
Orlfflths 
GroTcr 
Oubser 
Ourney 
Hagan.  Oa 
Hacen,  CaUT. 
BaUflck 
Halpem 
Hknley 
Hanrta 

Hanaan.  Idaiio 
Haoaen.  Wasti. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
HawklJM 
Baya 
BectUer 


Kee 

Keith 

Kaily 

King,  Calif. 

King,  M.T. 

King,  Utah 

KlUM^ilskl 

KociMSar 

Kraba 

Kunkal 

Laird 

Landrum 

Llpaeomb 

Long.  lid. 

McCarthy 

UcClory 

UcOada 

McOoweU 

McSwen 

McPau 

Mcarath 

MeVleker 

Maortonald 

Machaa 

Mackay 

ICackle 


Uaboo 

Mamiard 

Marsh 

MarUn.  Maas. 

Matsur.asa 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUler 

ICnk 

Monagaa 

Moon 

Moarh«ad 

Morgan 

Moms 

MorrtaoQ 


Bertoac 

Hicks 
HoiUnd 

OOTtOB 

Bosmer 
Howard 

Hull 
Ruot 
ichord 
Irwin 

Jaooba 

Jarman 


JblWMon.  CUU. 
Jetiaaoti.  Okla. 
MtuamoD.  Pa. 

KarRtes 


Morton 
Moas 

M\iK«r 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcber 

Nedsl 

NU 

0'Hai«.m. 

O-Hara.  moh. 

CHaen.  Miont. 

0'N«al,a«> 

ONelU.! 

Ottlncer 

Psaaiimi 

Patmaa 

Pattan 

Paity 

Pepper 

Perklna 

PhUbia 

Pickle 

Pike 


Pnclaakl 

Quia 

Qulllen 

Race 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

B«ld.  NT. 

Reinecka 

Befuas 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodea.Pa. 

RlTers,  Alaska 

Bobtaon 

ElOdlBO 

Bogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  na. 

Rogars.T«K. 

Bo  nan 

Boncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roeenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

RoybaJ 

Rumsfeld 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Andrews, 

OeontaW. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrewi. 

N.Dok. 
Aabbrook 
Bandstra 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betta 
Bolllnc 
Bow 
Bray 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Callan 
CaUaway 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Curtis 
Devlne 
Dlckinaoo 
Dole 
Dow 
Duncan.  Greg. 


Ryan 
Sattecfleid 
St.  Onge 
Bcbawar 


Schneebell 

Sch  walker 

ShlfdiV 

Sickles 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith,  CalK. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

StaiTord 

Stagger* 

Stalbaua 

Steed 

3tei>faeDs 

Stratton 

Stubblaaatd 

Talcolt 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenser 


TrtBBtata 

TvKdc 

Tunney 

Tuppar 

Tuten 

I7llnian 

Utt 

Tan  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

▼Ifctfitd 

VlTlaa 

Walkar.  N.  Max 

V?atklna 

WatU 

Weitnar 

Widaaa 

wu«m.  Bote 

Wllaon. 

Charlea  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydlec 
Tatee 
Toung 
Totioger 
7Msiocti 


Thompaon.  Tax. 
Tbomaon.  Wis. 

NAYS— «1 

Duncan,  Tann. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

PonLOeratdB. 

Pountaln 

Oathlng* 

Oreigg 

Oroea 

Balay 

BaU 

Hamilton 

Hanaen,  Iowa 
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Harray,  Ind. 
Harray,  Mich. 
Haodaraoa 

Hun  gate 
Hutchlnaon 
Jonas 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jonea,  Mo. 
Jonea,  K.C. 
Kupferman 
LAngen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Lore 

McCuIloch 
Martin,  Ala 
Martin,  Nebr. 
MUU 

NOT  VOTDIO— M 


Mize 

Moeher 

Melaan 

Olaoa,  Minn. 

Poage 

BandaU 

Bedlln 

BelXai 

Roberts 

Boudetruah 

Rmish 

Schmldhauser 

Secraat 

Bclden 

Bhrlver 

Stkaa 

Skublta 

Btantoa 

SulilTan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Waggocmer 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

Wlilte.  Idaho 

V<rhite.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

WiUtams 


Ashmore 

Pamum 

Ayres 

Pelghan 

Baring 

Pogarty 

Barrett 

Fuqua 

BlAtnU 

Oettya 

Bolton 

Olalmo 

Brooks 

OoodeU 

Bivleaoo 

Gray 

Camaron 

Hibert 

Cartar 

Bollfleld 

Oaller 

Keogh 

Chfllf 

Klrwan 

Clark 

Leggett 

Colmer 

McMillan 

Corman 

MacOregor 

delaOana 

Math  las 

Dlgga 

Matthews 

Dom 

MoeUer 

Dowdy 

Murray 

Brans.  Oolo. 

©'Brian 

O'Konakl 

Pool 

Purcell 

Beanl<dr 

BlvetB.  S.C. 

Rooney,  NT, 

St  Oennaln 

Baylor 

Scott 

SeniMr 

Smith.  Iowa 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompaon,  NJ. 

TOOA 

ToU 

Udan 

Whalloy 

WUUa 

Wright 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foDowtng 
pairs: 

Mr.  Burleaon  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  CKonakl. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Oregor. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr   OoodelL 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rlrera  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Ayres. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mrs.  Bolton 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Ashmore. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  McBClllan. 


Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.   Thooapaon    of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas. 
Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Matthews. 
Mr.  MoeUer  with  Mr.  Pool. 
Mr.  Felgban  with  Mr.  Oettya. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Chelf. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  WlUla. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dom. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr  Scott. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Purcell. 
Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Parnozn. 
Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  HALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMnTEE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a 
privileged  resolution,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rks.  807 
Resolved,  Thai  Lma  (Mrs.  Albbst) 
Thomas,  of  Texas,  be,  and  she  la  hereby, 
elected  a  member  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  SUBCHAPTER  S  OP 
CHAPTER  1  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954,  AND  POR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bUl  (HH.  9883)  to  amend  sub- 
chapter S  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  8,  Une  3  and  4,  strike  oirt  "corporation 
to  which  this  subsecHon  applies — "  and  in- 
sert: "corporation — ". 

Page  11,  after  Une  13,  Inaert: 

"(6)  Section  4fl(B)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  llablUty  for  tax  for  purposes  of  the 
credit  for  Investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property)  la  amended  by  striking  out  'or  by 
•ecUon  641  (reUtlng  to  personal  holding 
company  tax)'  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof 
,  section  641  (relaung  to  personal  holding 
company  tax),  or  section  1378  (relaUng  to 
tax  on  certain  capital  gains  at  subchapter  S 
corporations) '." 

Page  U,  Une  17,  strike  out  "Act"  and  In- 
sert: "Act,  but  such  amendments  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  sales  or  eichangea  oc- 
curring before  February  24.  19W. 

Page  13.  after  Une  14.  Insert: 

"S«c.  4.   (a)   Section  1361  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  unincor- 
porated btistness  enterprtsea  electing  to  bs 
taxed  aa  domestic  corporations)  is  amended — 
CXn 4M — Part  6 


"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubeecUon 
(a)  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  Tlo  election 
(other  than  an  election  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (f ) )  may  be  made  under  tixis  suboeo- 
tlon  aftOT  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
•entence.'i 

"(2)  by  striking  out  in  subeectiMi  (c)  ', 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (m),'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'subeecUon  (f)'  in 
subsection  (e)  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
'subsections  (f)  and  (n)'; 

"(4)   by  striking  out  sulieectlon  (m);  and 

"(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"'(n)  Rkvocation  and  TaatTSATtoti  of 
Elkctions.— 

"'(1)  Revocation. — An  election  under 
subeection  (a)  vrtth  respect  to  an  unincor- 
porated business  enterprise  may  be  revcAed 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tills  sub- 
section by  the  proprietor  of  such  enterprise 
or  by  aU  the  partners  owning  an  Interest  in 
such  enterprise  on  the  date  on  which  the 
revocation  la  made.  Such  enterprise  stiaU 
not  be  considered  a  domestic  corporation  for 
any  i>erlod  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  revocation.  A  revocation  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  pre«crll>e 
by  regulations. 

"'(2)  TtRMiNATioN. — If  a  revocation  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  an  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  unincorporated 
business  enterprise  is  not  effective  on  or  be- 
fore December  31.  1988,  such  election  shaU 
terminate  on  January  1,  1969,  and  such 
enterprise  shall  not  be  considered  a  domestic 
corporation  for  any  i>erlod  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969.' 

"(b)    Effective  on  January   1,    1969 — 

"(1)  subchapter  R  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  election  of  certain  partner- 
ships and  proprietorships  as  to  taxable 
status)  Is  repealed; 

"(2)  the  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
1  of  such  Code  la  amended  by  striking  out 
the  Item  relating  to  subchapter  R;  and 

"(3)  section  1604(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  includible  corporation) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7). 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  (2)  and  (4)  shaU  apply  with  reepect 
to  transactions  occurring  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  object — I  feel 
that  the  Senate  amendments  are  ap- 
propriate but  I  do  so  In  order  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills]  may  explain  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Mn.T.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  ^^Osconsln.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9883 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  7,  1966,  contained  three 
provisions  relating  to  the  option  for  cor- 
porations and  their  shareholders  to  be 
taxed  in  a  manner  similar  to  partner- 
ships and  partners. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  three  House- 
passed  provisions  of  the  bill  and  added 
an  amendment  repealing  the  provisions 
of  the  subchapter  R  of  chapter  1  which 
provides  a  special  option  for  partner- 
ships and  proprietorships  to  be  taxed 
basically  like  corporations.    The  amend- 


ment would  also  provide  for  the  tax-free 
Incorporation  of  these  businesses  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

We  may  recall  that  subchapter  R — sec- 
tion 1361 — was  originally  added  by  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  8300,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  cf  1954. 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report — 
Senate  Report  No.  1622,  83d  Congress,  2d 
session,  page  119: 

The  prlvUege  of  unincorporated  businesses 
to  be  treated  as  corporations  for  tax  purposes 
is  complementary  to  the  similar  option 
granted  certain  corporations.  It  permits 
the  business  to  elect  the  form  of  organisa- 
tion which  Is  most  suitable  to  Its  operations 
without  being  influenced  by  Federal  income 
tax  considerations. 

At  the  time  when  section  1361  was 
originally  enacted,  many  States  did  not 
permit  organizations  such  as  brokers  to 
Incorporate.  Today,  many  States  per- 
mit such  organizations  to  Incorporate. 

We  are  advised  that  the  subchapter  R 
companies  at  one  time  may  have  num- 
bered as  many  as  1,000,  but  that  they 
are  continually  declining,  and  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  there  are  fewer  than  500  In 
existence  today. 

This  provision  is  to  become  effective 
January  1,  1969.  A  partnership  or 
proprietorship  which  had  previously 
made  the  election  under  section  1361 
will  be  permitted  to  become  an  actual 
corporation  In  a  tax-free  reorganization. 
After  the  date  of  enactment  of  thii  bill, 
no  partnership  or  proprietorship,  which 
Is  not  already  under  the  election  of  sec- 
tion 1361,  will  be  permitted  to  elect  the 
corporate  tax  treatment. 

A  Senate  floor  amendment  provided 
that  the  one-shot  capital  gains  jM'ovislon 
is  not  to  apply  with  respect  to  install- 
ment payments  in  the  future  when  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  took  t^ace  in  the 
past.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
intent  of  this  provision  is  to  treat  such 
installment  payments  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  income  in  determining  the 
applicability  of  the  one-shot  capital 
gains  provision.  The  effect  of  this  in 
applying  the  one-shot  capital  gains  pro- 
vision is  to  treat  the  installment  pay- 
ments in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
were  not  capital  gains. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
ciirredln. 

A  motion  to  reox>nsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a,sk  imanl- 
mous  consent,  with  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters now  pending  and  which  I  shall  call 
up,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  vas  no  objection. 
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TO  AMEND  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
TROPICAL  HARDWOODS 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
rr.ous  conaent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7723)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  certain  tropical 
hardwoods,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  a.  strike  out  lines  3  to  9,  Inclusive. 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "S«c.  3."  and  Ln- 
*>.'r-:   "Sec.  2." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
A.-kansas? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
aiid  I  do  not  Intend  to  object — I  do  so 
in  order  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  might 
explain  the  Senate  amendments.  I 
would,  however,  say  this:  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  the  tuition  taken  by  the 
Senate 

M.-  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
amendment  to  this  bill,  H.R.  7723.  re- 
lating to  the  fispenslon  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain tropical  hardwoods,  simply  struck 
section  2  froqi  the  bill  and  renumbered 
section  3*.  The  effect  of  the  amendment, 
SLs  explained  in  the  report  of  tliC  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  is  to  eliminate  that 
provision  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
have  authorized  the  President  to  pro- 
claim continued  duty-free  treatment  for 
the  tropical  hardwoods  affected  by  the 
bill  beyond  December  31,  1967,  If  he  de- 
t<»rmined  it  was  required  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  entered  Into  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Under  the  bill, 
a.s  amended,  the  duty  on  tropical  hard- 
wood would  be  suspended  until  Janu- 
ar.-  1.  1968. 

.\3  further  explained  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  report,  the  Trade 
E.xpansion  .^ct  permits  the  duty  on  many 
of  the  hardwoods  affected  by  this  bill 
to  be  eliminated  immediately  rather 
than  by  progressive  reductions  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  this  amendment 
does  not  cut  back  on  that  authority. 
Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  trade 
agreement  permanent  and  continued 
elimination  of  the  duty  on  most  of  these 
hardwoods  could  be  assured. 

There  are  some  tropical  hardwoods, 
however,  notably  mahogany,  with  re- 
-spect  to  which  the  duty  can  be  elimi- 
nated only  over  a  period  of  years.  If  a 
trade  agreement  is  entered  into  during 
the  period  of  suspension  of  duty  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  it  would  have  to  pro- 
vide for  progressive  elimination  of  the 
duty  unless  Congress  later  acted  to  ter- 
minate it  altogether. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  add  that  the  elimina- 


tion of  this  provision  Is  consistent  with 
actions  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  subsequently  taken  on  simi- 
lar bills  where  a  request  has  been  made 
to  delete  this  subsection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ALTERATION  OF  DUTIES  ON  IMPOR- 
TATION OF  COPRA.  PALM  NUTS, 
AND  PALM-NUT  KERNELS,  AND 
THE  OILS  CRUSHED  THEREFROM 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6568)  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  copra,  palm  nuts,  and 
palm-nut  kernels,  arid  the  oils  crushed 
therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  5,  strike  out  all  after  line  3  over  to 
and  including  line  3  on  page  7. 

Page  7,  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendments  and  repeals 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Page  7,  after  line  3,  Insert: 

'Sic.  3.  (a)  The  limitation  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1966  contained  in  headnote  2(b) 
for  schedule  1,  part  14.  subpart  B  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Stat«s  is 
hereby  increased  by  28,308,965  pounds. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  entries  during  1966 
of  coconut  oil.  which  is  a  Philippine  article 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States),  shall  be  liquidated 
or  rellquidated  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a) ,  and  appropriate 
refunds  of  duty  shall  be  made,  If  request 
therefor  is  filed  with  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  on  or  before  the  120th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Page  7.  after  line  3,  insert : 

"Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  applying  i>ara- 
graphfl  (4)  and  (6)  of  section  266  (19  U.S.C. 
1886)  and  section  361(b)  (19  U.S.C.  1981  (b) ) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  and  sec- 
tion 360(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19U.S.C.  1351(c)(2)(A)  )  — 
'  "  ( 1 )  The  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column 
numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  as  changed  by  this  Act  shall 
b«  treated  as  the  rates  of  duty  existing  on 
July  1,  1963. 

"(3)  The  rates  of  duty  In  rate  colimin 
numbered  3  of  such  Schedules  as  changed 
by  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  the  rates  of 
duty  existing  on  July  1,  1934." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  so  only  that  the  chairman 
might  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the 


Senate  changes,  and  shall  appreciate  it 
if  the  gentleman  will  do  so  at  this  time 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House  on  October  18,  1965,  the 
bill,  H.R.  6568,  would  make  permanent 
the  duty-free  treatment,  or  lower  rates 
of  duty,  that  are  now  temporarily  appli- 
cable to  copra,  palm  nuts  and  palm-nut 
kernels;  the  oils  expressed  therefrom; 
and  specified  fatty  acids,  salts,  and  other 
chemical  products  derived  from  such  oils. 
The  temporary  duty-free  treatment  or 
lower  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  such 
products,  which  are  presently  to  be  in 
effect  until  July  1,  1966,  reflect  the 
suspension  of  the  processing  taxes  that 
were  applicable  under  former  section 
4511  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  would 
also  have  enlarged  the  duty-free  quota 
for  Philippine  coconut  oil  for  the  year 
1965  from  120,000  to  160.000  tons.  A  like 
increase  for  the  years  1966  and  1967  was 
also  provided  for.  conditioned  on  the 
waiver  by  the  Philippine  Republic  of  Its 
existing  preference  on  copra. 

Mr.  Spepker,  the  Senate  left  intact  and 
accepted  without  change  the  principal 
part  of  the  House  bill,  that  is.  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  This  is  the  section 
that  miakes  permanent  the  temporary 
duty-free  treatment,  or  lower  rates  of 
duty,  temporarily  applicable  to  copra, 
palm  nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  the 
oils  expressed  therefrom  and  certain 
derivatives. 

The  Senate  deleted  section  2  of  the 
House  bill,  the  provisions  relating  to  en- 
largement of  the  duty-free  quota  for 
Philippine  coconut  oil  for  the  years  1965, 
1966,  and  1967,  Section  3(a)  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  however,  does' provide  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  duty-free  quota  on  such  oil 
only  for  the  year  1965  by  28.308,955 
pounds.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance advises  that  this  limited  Increase 
in  the  quota  is  In  the  nature  of  equitable 
relief  for  importers  to  whom  customs  of- 
ficers have  erroneously  released  certain 
coconut  oil  as  being  within  the  duty-free 
quota,  all  such  releases  having  occurred 
In  the  period  May  17  to  June  11,  1965. 
after  the  quota  was  actually  filled  on 
May  17,  1965. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Senate  floor 
amendment  added  a  new  section  4  to  the 
bill  to  provide  that  the  rates  of  duty  un- 
der this  measure  are  the  rates  to  be  taken 
Into  account  by  the  President  in  cutting 
or  raising  tariffs  on  these  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  departments  that 
have  any  interest  whatever  in  this  legis- 
lation have  advised  that  they  favor  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  These  in- 
clude the  Departments  of  State.  Treas- 
ury, Commerce,  Interior.  Labor,  and 
Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  acceptance 
without  change  of  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  favorable  reports  from  the  de- 
partments with  respect  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  I  recommend  that  the 
House  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reeervation  of 
objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  erf  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FREE  ENTRY  OF  STAINED  GLASS 

FOR  CONGREGATION  EMANUEL, 

OP  DEa^VER,  COLO. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill, 
H.R,  4599.  providing  for  the  free  entry 
of  stained  glass  for  the  Congregation 
Emanuel,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  9,  Insert: 

"(b)  "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  admit  free  of 
duty  the  chipped  colored  glass  windows  set 
In  cement  Imported  befor«  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  use  of  Saint  Ann's  Church. 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada." 

Page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert 
"(c)". 

Page  2.  line  2,  after  "(a)"  Insert  "or  (b)". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  free  entry  of  certain 
stained  glass  for  the  (Congregation  Etaanuel, 
Denver,  (Colorado,  and  of  certain  chipped 
colored  glass  windows  for  Saint  Anxi's 
Church.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  do  so  only  in  order  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, might  give  us  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  bill  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  wUl  be 
recalled  that  HJl.  4599.  as  It  passed  the 
House,  provided  for  the  free  entry  of 
stained  glass  for  the  Congregation 
Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.  The  situation 
Involved  was  that  chipped  colored  glass 
windows  which  were  bonded  or  joined 
together  by  cement  and  which  were  val- 
ued at  more  than  $15  per  square  foot 
were  imported  by  the  Congregation 
Emanuel.  The  Congregation  Emanuel 
claimed  these  items  to  be  free  of  duty. 
However,  the  customs  collector  denied 
free  entry. 

In  1960  a  U.S.  C^istoma  Court  decision 
held  that  this  type  of  glass  was  entitled 
to  free  entry  under  the  then  existing 
tariff  laws.  However,  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  refused  to  follow  this  decision 
on  the  contention  that  such  colored  glass 
set  in  cenaent,  even  though  imported  to 
be  used  in  houses  of  worship,  was  not 
entitled  to  free  entry.  Such  glass  set 
in  lead  was  permitted  free  entry.  In 
the  new  Tariff  Schedule*  of  the  United 
States,  which  became  effective  aa  Au- 
gust 31,  1963,  it  was  provided  that  such 
colored  glass  whether  set  in  lead  or  ce- 
ment was  entitled  to  duty-free  treat- 
ment. H.R.  4599,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
provided  such  duty-free  treatment  be- 


cause it  was  felt  that  in  equity  the  im- 
porter was  entitled  to  this  treatment. 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment  in- 
volving the  same  type  of  glass  which 
was  imported  for  the  use  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  also  provide  free  entry 
for  this  glass.  This  glass,  like  the  glass 
In  the  cswe  of  the  Congregation  Emanuel, 
was  set  in  cement  and,  here  again,  tiie 
Bureau  of  Customs  had  refused  to  fol- 
low the  Customs  Court  decision  and  the 
duty  was  assessed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  same 
considerations  apply  to  the  colored  glass 
imported  by  St.  Ann's  Church,  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  be  agreeable 
to  accepting  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  might  be  added  that 
the  problem  that  confronted  these  two 
churches  in  1963  and  before  thaa  period 
has  now  t>een  eliminated  by  basic 
changes  in  the  tariff  act. 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday,  April  6,  to  consider 
the  1967  appropriation  bill  for  the  Treas- 
ury. Post  OfiSce,  and  executive  offices. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
at  this  time.  Is  it  his  intention  to  pro- 
gram this  bill  for  Wednesday  and  the 
Interior  Department  apprc^Jriation  bill 
on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  the  intention. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who  han- 
dles this  bUl  is  present  and  he  has  re- 
quested that  it  be  scheduled  for  this 
Wednesday. 

Ulr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  In- 
formed by  the  minority  rainklng  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  tiie 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  this  proposal  and  Is 
in  accord  with  the  scheduling  of  this  bill 
for  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Istration,  I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1387)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  614)  to  provide  for  the  e^OJenses 
of  an  investigation  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  94,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolvei,  That  the  expenses  of  an  Investi- 
gation authorized  by  H.  Res.  94.  Eighty-Ninth 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
plete evaluation  and  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in- 
curred by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,  Including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistance,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  who  will 
be  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House.  AH  amounts  authorised 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  by  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  on  vouchers  author- 
ized and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, coslgned  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Osmmittes 
on  House  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  language  on  lines  2 
and  3  and  add:  "chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, coEigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration." 


PROVIDING  EXPENSES  OF  AN  IN- 
VESTIGATION AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  94— U.S. 
OFFICE  OP  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OP  AN 
INVESTIGATION  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  94— TASK 
FORCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1388)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  784)  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
an  investigation  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  94,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expensss  of  an  Investi- 
gation authorized  by  H.  Be*.  94,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  with  re^>ect  to  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  legislation  relating  to  inter- 
national education,  incurred  by  the  Task 
Force  on  International  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  not  to 
exceed  (15,(X)0,  including  expenditures  for 
the  employment  of  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistance,  and  all  expenses  neces- 
sary for  travel  and  subsistence  Incurred  by 
members  and  employees  who  wUl  be  en- 
gaged in  the  activities  of  the  task  force, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House.  All  amounts  authorized  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  by  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  paid  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  task 
force,  coslgned  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmlnistratiOD. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  recofislder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PRO\TDING  POR  EXPENSES  OP  AN 
INVESTIOATION  AUTHORIZED  BY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  94— AD  HOC 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port iRept.  No.  13891  on  the  resolution 
<  H.  Res.  787 )  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  an  Investigation  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  94,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  the  expenses  of  an  Investl- 
gaUoD  authorized  by  H.  Res  94,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  with  respect  to  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  problems  and  legislation  re- 
garding handicapped  children.  Incurred  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subconunittee  on  Handicapped 
Children  of  the  Coounlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  not  to  exceed  MS, 000,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  clerical, 
s:«nographlc,  and  other  assistance,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  who 
will  be  eiLgaged  In  the  activities  of  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House.  All  amounts 
authorized  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  by  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  ad  hoc  subcommittee,  coslgned 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


FXXDD    CRISIS    IN    INDIA— MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNTTED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ert  to  hear  this  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
Quonmi  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  PRICE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
l(mlii«  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  SI] 

Anderson.  Dom  03rlen 

Tenn  Dowdy  O'Konski 

.\-ihmore  Evans.  Colo.  Pool 

Baring  Felghan  Powell 

Barrett  Praser  Resnlck 

Blatnlk  ruqua  Rivers,  8.C. 

BoUlng  Oettys  Rooney,  NT, 

Brown,  Calif.  Orover  8t  Qermain 

Burleson  Haraba  Baylor 

Cameron  Keogh  Scott 

Carter  Leggett  Senner 

Casey  Long,  La.  Smith.  Iowa 

Cederberg  Long.  Md.  Teague,  Tex. 

Chelf  VI  r  j.-en  Thompson,  N.J. 

Clark  M   M  .Ian  Todd 

Colmer  M.  i"r-egor  Toll 

Curtis  vu  •  n  Mass.  Udall 

de  la  Oarea  M.  -^ews  WhaUey 

Dickinson  MoeUer  Wlllia 

Diggs  Murray  Wright 

DlngeU  Nix 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall,  366  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THX    CBIBIB 


POOD  CRISIS  IN  INDIA— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  417) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  months  I  have  been  watching 
with  deep  concern  the  emerging  problem 
of  world  food  supply.  And  I  have  been 
especially  concerned  with  the  prospect 
for  India.  During  this  past  week  I  have 
discussed  the  Indian  food  problem  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  who  has 
been  our  welcome  and  distlngiilshed 
guest  here  In  Washington.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  may  stcuid  at  this 
moment  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
tragedy.  The  facts  are  simple ;  their  im- 
plications are  grave.  India  faces  an  un- 
precedented drought.  Unless  the  world 
responds,  India  faces  famine. 

Strong  eHorts  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  our  help,  have  so  far  averted 
famine.  But  in  the  at)sence  of  coopera- 
tive and  energetic  action  by  the  United 
States,  by  other  nations  and  by  India 
herself,  some  millions  of  people  will 
suffer  needlessly  before  the  next  crop  is 
harvested.  This,  in  our  day  and  age, 
must  not  happen.  Can  we  let  It  be  said 
that  man,  who  can  travel  into  spa^e  and 
explore  the  stars,  cannot  feed  his  own? 

Because  widespread  famine  must  not 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen,  I  am 
today  placing  the  facts  fully  before  the 
Congress.  I  am  asking  the  endorsement 
of  the  Congress  for  a  program  that  is 
small  neither  in  magnitude  nor  concept. 
I  am  asking  the  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  Join  with  me  in  an  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  all  nations  that  can 
render  help. 

I  Invite  any  information  that  the  Con- 
gress can  supply.  Our  people  will  wel- 
come any  judgments  the  Congress  can 
provide.  The  executive  branch,  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  will  take  appropriate 
note  and  give  proper  attention  to  tuiy 
contributions  in  counsel  and  advice  that 
congressional  debate  may  produce. 

If  we  all  rally  to  this  task,  the  stiff erlng 
can  be  limited.  A  sister  democracy  will 
not  suffer  the  terrible  strains  which  fam- 
ine Imposes  on  free  government. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  The  Inditms  are  a 
proud  and  self-respecting  people.  So 
are  their  leaders.  The  natund  disaster 
which  they  now  face  is  not  of  their 
making.  They  have  not  asked  our  help 
needlessly;  they  deeply  prefer  to  help 
themselves.  The  Indian  Government 
has  sound  plans  for  strengthening  its 
agricultural  economy  and  its  economic 
system.  These  steps  will  help  India  help 
herself.  They  will  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this  disaster.  I  also  propose  action 
through  the  World  Bank  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  support 
this  strong  initiative  by  the  Government 
of  India. 


Since  independence,  India  has  done 
much  to  increase  her  output  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Her  agrlctilture  has  not 
been  neglected.  Prom  1950  to  1956  she 
Increased  food  production  75  percent. 
This  is  a  creditable  achievement.  But 
India  has  had  to  contend  with  a  continu- 
ing and  relentless  increase  in  population. 
Her  people  have  also  consumed  more 
from  a  higher  income.  Accordingly,  she 
has  remained  heavily  dependent  on  our 
help.  Last  year  we  provided,  imder  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  more  than  6  million  tons  of 
wheat,  equal  to  more  than  two-flfths  of 
our  own  consumption.  To  keep  this 
supply  moving,  the  equivalent  of  two 
fully  loaded  Liberty  ships  had  to  put  in 
at  an  Indian  port  every  day  of  the  year. 

Now  India  has  been  the  victim  of 
merciless  natural  disaster.  Nothing  is 
so  important  for  the  Indian  farmer  as 
the  annual  season  of  heavy  rain — the 
monsoon.  Last  year,  over  large  parts  of 
India,  the  rains  did  not  come.  Crops 
could  not  be  planted,  or  the  young  plants 
withered  and  died  In  the  fields.  Agri- 
cultural output,  which  needed  to  In- 
crease, was  drastically  reduced.  Not 
since  our  own  dustbowl  years  of  the 
1930's  has  there  been  a  greater  agricul- 
tural disaster. 

Indian  leaders  have  rightly  turned  to 
the  world  for  help.  Pope  Paul  VI  has 
endorsed  their  plea.  So  has  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  So  has  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations.  So 
has  the  Director  General  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  And  so, 
in  this  message  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  said  that  effective  action  will 
not  be  cheap.  India's  need  is  for  at  least 
11  to  12  million  tons  of  imported  grain 
from  January  to  December  1966. 

Food  in  this  world  Is  no  longer  easy 
to  find. 

But  find  it  we  must. 

Here  is  what  I  propose. 

THX  FBOOKAM 

Last  fiscal  year  we  supplied  6  million 
tons  of  food  grain  to  India.  So  far  In 
this  fiscal  year,  I  have  allotted  6.5  million 
tons  of  grain  for  shipment  to  India — 
more  than  the  total  of  6  million  tons 
which  we  had  planned  to  provide  as  a 
continuation  of  past  arrangements.  It 
Is  even  more  necessary  In  this  emergency 
to  keep  the  pipelines  full  and  flowing  and 
to  insure  that  there  is  no  congestion  of 
rail  or  sea  transport.  India,  further- 
more, estimates  an  additional  6  to 
7  million  tons  of  food  grain  will  be 
necessary  through  next  December 
beyono  what  has  already  been  committed 
or  expected. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vide S'i  million  tons  of  that  requirement, 
with  the  remaining  SVi  million  tons  com- 
ing from  those  nations  which  have  either 
the  food  to  offer  or  the  means  to  buy 
food.  I  invite  those  Tuitions  to  match 
the  amount  which  we  will  supply.  For 
example,  I  am  delighted  to  be  Informed 
that  Canada  is  prepmred  to  provide  a 
million  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  to  India. 

Every  agriculturally  advanced  country 
can,  by  close  scrutiny  of  Its  avtiilable 
supplies,  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion.   I  ask  that  every  government  seek 


to  supply  the  maximimi  It  can  spare — 
and  then  a  little  more.  I  ask  those  In- 
dustrial countries  which  cannot  send 
food  to  supply  a  generous  equivalent  in 
fertilizer,  or  in  shipping,  or  In  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  these  requisites.  All 
know  the  Indian  balance  of  payments  is 
badly  overbiu-dened.  Food  and  other 
materials  should  be  supplied  against  pay- 
ment In  rupees,  which  is  our  practice, 
or  as  a  gift. 

It  is  not  our  nature  to  drive  a  hard 
mathematical  bargain  where  hunger  Is 
involved.  Children  will  not  know  that 
they  stiffered  hunger  because  American 
assistance  was  not  matched.  We  will 
expect  and  press  for  the  most  energetic 
and  compassionate  action  by  all  coun- 
tries of  all  political  faiths.  But  if  their 
response  is  insufflcient,  and  If  we  must 
provide  more,  before  we  stand  by  and 
watch  children  starve,  we  will  do  so.  I, 
therefore,  ask  yoiu:  endorsement  for  this 
emergency  action. 

I  have  spoken  mostly  of  bread-grains. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  India  spoke  also 
of  other  commodities  which  can  meet 
part  of  the  requirements  or  replace  part 
of  the  need.  In  response  to  her  needs. 
I  propose  that  we  allot  up  to  200,000  tons 
of  corn,  up  to  150  million  pounds  of  veg- 
etable oils,  and  up  to  125  million  pounds 
of  milk  powder  to  India.  The  vegetable 
oil  and  milk  powder  are  especially  needed 
for  supplementing  the  diets  of  Indian 
children. 

In  addition.  India's  own  exchange  re- 
sources can  be  released  for  food  and  fer- 
tilizer purchases  if  we  make  substantial 
shipments  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  I  am 
suggesting  the  allotment  for  this  pur- 
pose of  325,000  to  700,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  2  to  4  million  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Both  of  these  commodities  we  have  in 
relative  abundance. 

I  request  prompt  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  this  action. 

I  urge,  also,  the  strong  and  warm- 
hearted and  generous  support  of  this 
program  by  the  American  people. 

And  I  urge  the  strong  and  generous 
response  of  governments  and  people  the 
world  around. 

India  Is  a  good  and  deserving  friend. 
Let  It  never  be  said  that  "bread  should 
be  so  dear,  and  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap" 
that  we  turned  In  IndiHerence  from  her 
bitter  need. 

rUBTHEB    ACTION 

The  Indian  people  want  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  their  food  supply. 

Their  Government  has  adopted  a  far- 
reaching  program  to  Increase  fertilizer 
production.  Improve  water  and  soil  man- 
agement, provide  rural  credit.  Improve 
plant  protection,  and  control  food  loss. 
These  essentials  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  strong  training  and  education  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperation  with  AID,  to  con- 
sult with  the  Indian  Government  to  as- 
certain if  there  are  ways  and  means  by 
which  we  can  strengthen  this  effort.  We 
have  long  experience  with  short  courses, 
extension  training,  and  similar  programs. 
If  they  can  be  used,  I  feel  certain  that 
American  agricultural  experts  would  re- 
spond to  an  appeal  to  serve  In  India  as 


a  part  of  an  Agricultural  Trsdning  Corps 
or  through  an  expanded  Peace  Corps. 
Many  of  our  yoimger  men  and  women 
would  especially  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity. 

I  am  determined  that  In  our  assist- 
ance to  the  Indian  Government  we  not 
be  narrowly  limited  by  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  Let  us  not  be  afraid 
of  our  own  enthusiasm.  Let  us  be  will- 
ing to  experiment. 

The  Indian  Government  believes  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  solution  of  the 
Indian  food  problem  that  does  not  in- 
clude population  control.  The  choice  is 
now  between  a  comprehensive  and  hu- 
mane program  for  limiting  births  and 
the  brutal  curb  that  is  imposed  by  fam- 
ine. As  Mrs.  Gandhi  told  me,  the  Indian 
Government  is  making  vigorous  efforts 
on  this  front. 

Following  long  and  careful  planning 
and  after  discussions  in  recent  days  with 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  I  have  proposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Indo-U.S.  Foun- 
dation. This  Foundation  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  rupees,  surplus  to  our  need, 
now  on  deposit  in  India.  It  will  be  gov- 
erned by  distinguished  citizens  of  both 
coimtrles.  It  will  be  a  vigorous  and 
imaginative  enterprise  designed  to  give 
new  stimulus  to  education  and  scientific 
research  in  India.  There  is  no  field 
where,  I  hope,  this  stimulus  will  be 
greater  than  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  development. 

Finally,  in  these  last  days,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  I  have  talked  about  the 
prospects  for  the  Indian  economy.  The 
threat  of  war  with  China  and  the  xm- 
happy  conflict  with  Pakistan  seriously 
interrupted  India's  economic  progress. 
Steps  had  to  be  taken  to  protect  dwin- 
dling exchange  resources.  These  also  had 
a  strangling  effect  on  the  economy. 
Indian  leaders  are  determined  now  to 
put  their  economy  again  on  the  upward 
path.  Extensive  discussions  have  been 
held  with  the  World  Bank,  which  heads 
the  consortiimi  of  aid-giving  countries. 

The  United  States  Interferes  neither 
in  the  Internal  politics  nor  the  internal 
economic  structure  of  other  countries. 
The  record  of  the  last  15  years  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  we  ask  only  for  results. 
We  are  naturally  concerned  with  re- 
sults— witli  insuring  that  our  aid  be  used 
in  the  context  of  strong  and  energetic 
policies  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
rapid  possible  economic  development. 

We  believe  Indian  plans  now  \mder 
discussion  show  high  promise.  We  are 
impressed  by  the  vigor  and  determlna- 
.ion  of  the  Indian  economic  leadership. 
As  their  plans  are  implemented,  we  look 
forward  to  providing  economic  sisslstance 
on  a  scale  that  is  related  to  the  great 
needs  of  our  sister  democracy. 

An  India  free  from  want  and  depriva- 
tion will,  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  himself 
once  predicted,  "be  a  mighty  force  for 
the  good  of  mankind." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WHrrK  Houss,  March  30.  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  message  is  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

"There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BANK  SUPERVI- 
SION. COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Multkr],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bank  Supervision  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING     FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
S(>eaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
771)  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
5147,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
permit  until  December  31,  1965,  certain 
additional  health  benefits  plans  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  such  act,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a«  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  771 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commltte« 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt.  8147) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1050  to  permit  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965,  certain  additional  health  bene- 
fits plans  to  come  within  the  purview  of  such 
Act.  Aft«r  general  debate,  which  shall  bo 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise 
and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Msissachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Anderson  J . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  H.R.  5147. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  thus  per- 
mitting certain  additional  health  benefit 
plans  to  come  within  the  purview  of  such 
act  for  Federal  employees  would  not  cost 
the  Federal  taxpayers  a  single  penny,  nor 
would  It  create  additional  administrative 
costs  to  make  available  an  additional 
health  benefit  plan  for  Government  em- 
ployees. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  U.S.  ClvU  Service 
Commission  charges  1  percent  of  all  pre- 
miums paid  on  each  health  t>enefit  plan 
to  cover  all  costs  of  administering  and 
operating  programs  imder  the  Health 
Benefits  Act.  while  their  actual  cost  is 
currently  running  at  only  0.6  percent. 

Recently,  one  of  the  larger  Govern- 
ment employee  unions,  affiliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO,  expressed  concern  over  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  premium  rate  In- 
creases in  some  of  the  Federal  employe© 
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health  plans.  A  representative  of  the 
union  stated  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  Senate  and  House  Civil 
Service  Committees  and  the  Commission 
investigate  the  "skyrocketing"  hospital 
and  medical  costs  relating  to  the  Federal 
employee  health  program,  and  that  the 
union  would  seek  legislation  to  Increase 
substantially  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  health  premiums. 

This  concern  is  real  amongst  all  Fed- 
eral employees.  There  is.  therefore,  a 
real  need  for  true  competitiveness  which 
would  come  about  through  the  participa- 
tion of  larger  Insurance  companies  in  the 
overall  program.  Thus  the  KAGE 
health  benefit  plan  can  be  Instituted  If 
H.R.  5147  Is  passed  by  the  Congress,  a 
plan  which  would  provide  a  broad  com- 
prehensive major  medical  program  with 
*  maximum  protection  for  NAGE  Gov- 
ernment members  and  their  families  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  carrier  for 
the  NAGE  plan  is  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co..  of  New  York. 

The  NAGE  plan  is  unique  In  that  it 
offers  only  one  high  option  plan.  This 
has  a  three-fold  punx>se: 

First.  The  plan  competes  more  than 
favorably  with  all  high  option  plans 
available  to  all  Government  employees. 

Second.  The  one  option  approach  re- 
duces substantially  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration to  NAGE  and  the  carrier  In- 
volved. 

Third.  The  Government  employees 
have  shown  an  overwhelming  prefer- 
ence— 90-10 — for  the  high  option  plans. 

Thus  while  present  Government  spon- 
sored plans  have  been  increasing  their 
charges,  the  NAGE  plan  conceivably 
would  hold  the  line  for  at  least  5  years 
without  any  escalation  of  charges  or 
costs. 

The  V3.  Civil  Service  Commission's 
objections  to  H.R.  5147  are  unrealistic 
when  they  state : 

Kach  new  plan  adds  to  tbe  already  be- 
wildering number  from  wblcli  employees  may 
cbooee. 

The  Commission's  statement  is  errone- 
ous due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  about 
13  employee  organizations  offering  such 
plans.  A  Government  employee  must  be 
a  member  of  one  of  these  organizations 
in  order  to  participate  In  their  health 
benefit  plan.  Therefore,  a  Government 
employee  has  only,  in  fact,  three  choices : 
hts  organization's  plan  or  one  of  the  two 
Government-sponsored  plans.  A  choice 
of  three  can  hardly  be  considered  a  be- 
wildering number  from  which  to  chooae. 
The  remaining  25  plans  presently  In 
force  are  small  local  programs  around 
Metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation. 
TUmxyTKm  ttrrwwtars  ncmcrtD  bt  H.m.   »i4t 

We  feel  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's position  Is  untenable  when  they 
state: 

Neither  the  Governmenfs  nor  the  employ- 
ees Interest  are  served  by  admitting  new 
union  plans  to  participation  In  the  health 
benefit  program. 

This  statement  Infers  that  only  the 
Clvli  Service  Commission  has  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  to  direct  what,  In 
fact.  Is  la  the  best  Interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  Its  employees. 
Recently  many  of  the  present  programs 


raised  their  premium  rates.  Certainly 
the  Government  and  the  employees  In- 
terests were  not  served  by  these  rate 
Increases.  New  plans  with  wider  areas 
of  coverage  are  constantly  being  de- 
veloped within  the  insurance  industry 
to  provide  the  broadest  coverage  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Also,  the  present 
law  practices  a  form  of  discrimination 
in  that  it  prohibits  any  existing  as  well 
as  any  future  employee  organization 
from  participating  and  securing  a  health 
benefit  program  for  its  members. 

ttO  AOOmON&L  KZPEjrsX  TO  OOVXBNMEMT 

The  Civil  Service  Commis-slon  further 
stated  to  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
OfiQce  and  Civil  Service  that : 

E.-'ch  new  plan  adds  to  the  duties  and 
responalbtlltlefl  of  employing  agencies  and 
the  Commission,  and  Increases  the  adminis- 
trative complexities  and  expense  of  operating 
the  health  benefits  program. 

This  objection  raised  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  not  factual.  New 
plans  do  not  add  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  employing  Federal  agen- 
cies. Actually  these  agencies  have  only 
to  forv-ard  employee  deductions  plus  the 
Governmenfs  contribution  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Modem  electronic 
equipment  reduces  these  administrative 
complexities  to  simplicity.  Further,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  charges  1  per- 
cent of  all  premiums  paid  on  each  health 
benefit  plan  to  cover  all  of  their  costs 
of  administering  and  operating  programs 
under  the  Health  Benefit  Act.  Their 
actual  cost  Is  currently  running  at  only 
0.6  percent.  This  1  percent  has  there- 
fore proven  to  be  more  than  enough  to 
cover  their  administrative  expenses  and 
thus  the  financial  objection  is  unrealistic. 
BzNErrrs  akd  costs 

TTie  minority  report  quotes  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  spokesman  as  stat- 
ing that  "new  union  plans  could  not 
possibly  offer  more  health  benefits  for 
less  money  than  do  existing  plans." 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee convincingly  demonstrated 
that  this  is  not  so.  The  plan  described 
at  that  time  Is  a  broad  comprehensive 
major  medical  plan  Intended  to  provide 
maximum  protection  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible net  cost — a  cost  which  is  approxi- 
mately $1  per  quarter  less  than  that  un- 
der the  Government-wide  service  plan. 
The  plan  competes  more  than  favorably 
with  all  high  option  plans  available  to 
all  Government  employees.  And  with 
the  Increased  costs  announced  earlier 
this  year  for  a  number  of  existing  plans, 
the  cost  comparison  today  Is  even  more 
sharply  defined. 

It  Is  my  understanding  now  that  If  we 
open  the  act  for  one  new  additional  or- 
ganization, the  National  Association  of 
Goverrunent  Employees  would  like  to 
come  In  under  the  program.  They  have 
submitted  to  the  committee  a  plan  which 
was  offeied  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  and  which  I  shall  put  Into 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  plan  is  as  follows : 
AovANTAccs  or  THi  NAGE  Plan  SuBicrrrKD 

BT      MZTROPOLTTAN      LlTE     InSTTBANCE     CO. 

A.  The  NAGE  plan  Is  a  broad  comprehen- 
sive major  medical  plan  Intended  to  provide 
a  maximum  protecUon  for  NAGE  employee* 


and  their  famlUes  at  the  lowest  possible  net 
cost. 

B.  The  NAGE  plan  Is  unique  In  that  it 
ofTera  only  one  high  option  plan.  This  has 
a  threefold  purpose : 

1.  The  plan  competes  more  than  favorably 
with  aU  high  option  planfa  available  to  all 
Government  employees. 

2.  The  one  option  approach  reduces  sub- 
stantially the  cost  of  administration  to  NAGE 
and  the  carrier  involved. 

3.  The  Oovernment  employees  have  shown 
an  overwhelming  preference  (90-10)  for  the 
high  option  plans. 

C.  The  specific  plan  benefits  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  providing; 

1.  Broad  semiprlvate  room  and  board  and 
hospital  special  service  beneJta  for  365  days 
for  any  hospital  confinement. 

2.  Surgical  allowances  up  to  •450  under 
the  basic  benefits  with  supplemental  surgi- 
cal benefits  on  a  reasonable  and  customary 
fee  basis.     ( No  schedules. ) 

3.  Attending  physicians'  allowances  of  tlO 
for  the  first  day  and  (5  for  the  next  364  days 
which  are  more  than  adequate  in  relation  to 
current  charges. 

4.  Diagnostic  X-ray  and  laboratory  benefits 
providing  wide  coverage,  when  such  services 
are  received  other  than  on  an  in-patlent 
basis  with  no  deductible. 

6.  A  nonUnal  deductible  of  $75  per  Indi- 
vidual with  a  $150  maximum  family  deduct- 
ible In  a  calendar  year.  This  deductible 
Is  substantially  less  than  the  most  popular 
plan  available  to  Government  employees. 

6.  A  $40,000  relnstatable  major  medical 
maximum  which  Is  more  than  liberal  In  re- 
lation to  the  popular  Government-wide 
plana. 

7.  A  very  ample  maternity  benefit  for  nor- 
mal deUvery  while  providing  full  regular 
plan  benefits  for  Caesarean  or  complications. 

8.  A  cost  which  Is  approximately  $1  per 
quarter  less  than  that  under  the  Govem- 
ment-wlde  service  plan. 

Self    only $8.75 

Self  and  family 23.50 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ONEELL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  Would  he  care  to  ex- 
plain a  little  bit  further  why  this  par- 
ticular orgauilzatlon  Is  submitting  a  plan 
by  a  private  Insurance  carrier  such  as 
Metropolitan,  and  why  they  would  not 
deal  directly  with  an  insurance  carrier 
for  health  benefit  plans  under  and  with 
that  organization  as  an  Insurance  carrier, 
rather  than  with  the  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  as  amended 
In  1963? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
really  not  familiar  enough  with  the  legis- 
lation to  answer  the  question.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlCTian  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
CiTNNiNGHAM],  who  apparently  knows 
more  about  that  subject. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  think  the  answer 
Is  that  there  are  many  private  plans  that 
are  now  In  existence  In  addition  to  the 
Government's  own  plan.  This  simply 
would  allow  an  additional  organization  to 
havi?  its  plan  approved.  There  are  many 
private  plans,  but  they  all  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  people  who  run  the  entire 
program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  accept 
that,  although  I  understand  that  In  1963, 
when  this  program  was  open  to  the  same 
group,  at  that  time,  according  to  the 


hearings  and  the  record,  they  preferred  a 
private  Insurance  carrier's  plan  to  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefit  plan. 
There  is  considerable  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
further  cH>enlng  and  diluting  the  Federal 
Employees'  Health  Benefit  Act  by  taking 
on  additional  members.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  remarked  in  his  opening  state- 
ment, Insofar  as  the  benefit  plan  of  the 
group  is  concerned,  that  that  Is  what 
would  happen.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Some 
objection  has  come  from  Mr.  Macy,  who 
represents  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  too  much  of 
his  objections.  Apparently  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
did  not  think  too  much  of  them,  either, 
because  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  approved  the  legislation.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  felt  that  there 
were  enough  private  organizations  in  at 
the  present  time,  and  they  were  reluctant 
to  bring  any  more  In. 

As  I  understand  this  situation,  an  em- 
ployee is,  I  believe,  allowed  three  choices. 
Of  the  three  choices  he  is  allowed  to 
choose  among  two  various  Federal  plans 
and  the  plan  of  an  Independent  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  union  or  an  organi- 
zation that  he  might  belong  to.  He 
would  have  a  choice  of  one  of  the  three. 
In  the  third  category  I  think  there 
are  some  13  organizations  or  unions  at 
the  present  time . 

The  bill  would  open  the  door  to  13 
more  organizations  to  get  Into  the  third 
scope  of  this  plan.  But  the  NAGE  Is 
the  only  one  Interested  In  coming  In.  I 
think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
13  Federal  employee  organizations  that 
currently  have  this  choice,  with  38  vari- 
ous plans,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  72,000  members  of  this  orga- 
nization, they,  too,  should  have  the  right 
to  get  into  this  plan. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  slightly  In  error  as  to  the  numl)er 
of  employee  organizations  Involved. 
There  are  13  employee  organizations 
which  have  38  plans  with  57  options. 
The  punxjse  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  permit  another  employee  organiza- 
tion with  one  high-optional  plan  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachxisetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  from  your  opening  statement  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
have  the  option  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
a  plan  submitted  by  this  NAGE  after  It 
was  submitted,  or  would  the  legislation 
make  It  mandatory  that  It  be  accepted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
advise  the  gentleman  to  read  page  1  of 
the  report  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  have  read  It. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  The 
purpose  of  Hit.  5147  Is  exactly  sUted 
there. 


Mr.  HALL.  Then  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  or  Its  Director,  would  have 
the  option  of  turning  this  plan  down  if 
It  were  not  a  well-worked-out  or  prt^- 
erly  balanced  plan  under  option  3? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
presenting  the  rule  on  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  have  to 
ask  technical  questions  about  the  bill  of 
members  of  the  committee  that  handled 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  2  of  the  report,  he  will  see 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
approved  this  plan  as  one  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  law.  The  only  rea- 
son why  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
objects  to  It  Is  because  of  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  and  the  alleged  In- 
crease in  cost. 

I  might  say  that  as  a  restUt  of  our 
study  of  this  bill  we  believe  the  admin- 
istrative responsibility  and  cost  are  neg- 
Ugible. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  yield,  that  this  can  be  taken 
up  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  itself. 

For  the  record,  the  reasons,  in  addi- 
tion to  administrative  costs,  are  very 
plainly  stated  in  the  report,  as  follows: 

1.  E^ach  new  plan  adds  to  the  already  be- 
wildering number  from  which  employees 
may  choose. 

2.  Neither  the  Government's  nor  the  em- 
ployees' interests  are  served  by  adnUttlng 
new  union  plans  to  participation  in  the 
health  benefits  program. 

3.  Each  new  plan  adds  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  employing  agencies  and 
the  Commission,  and  Increases  the  admin- 
istrative complexities  and  expense  of  operat- 
ing the  health  benefits  program. 

The  third  item  Is  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  rule  itself.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  excel- 
lent minority  views  stated,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  the  writers  of 
the  minority  views  were  asked  to  appear 
in  hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee 
before  the  rule  was  passed? 

Mr.  OT^EILL  of  Massachusetts.  No; 
they  were  not, 

Mr.  HALL.  Were  there  any  hearings 
on  the  part  of  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
fore the  rule  was  passed?  I  find  nothing 
wrong  with  the  rule,  but  I  am  asking 
for  technical  Information. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  The 
answer  is  "no."  Having  been  the  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation  and  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  In  executive  ses- 
sion I  moved  that  the  rule  be  passed; 
and  it  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  was  p>assed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  those  present? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  By 
a  unanimous  vote  of  those  present. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wonder  whether  the 
statement  that  this  Is  to  correct  an  in- 
equity is,  in  fact,  correct,  so  far  as  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  concerned,  and  I 
wonder  whether  It  was  considered  In 


depth  by  the  Rules  Committee  before 
being  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  find  nothing  wrong  with  the  rule. 
Apparently,  insofar  as  the  bUI  is  con- 
cerned, these  people  had  an  opportunity 
at  a  previous  time.  I  believe  we  are 
opening  up  a  Pandora's  box,  to  which 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  others 
object,  and  I  wonder  whether  a  private 
plan  would  not  be  better. 

I  believe  it  involves  a  question  of  de- 
ciding who  is  to  be  Involved  and  how 
long  this  is  to  be  open  under  the  rule 
and  imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  expla- 
nation of  this  bill  and  of  the  rule,  already 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  O'Neill],  together  with  the 
colloquy  the  gentleman  had  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 
has  been  adequate  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing,  because  of  the 
colloquy  which  took  place  between  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'NiiLL]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall].  I  was  not  personally 
present  at  the  time  the  rule  was  ap- 
proved. 

I  believe  that  perhaps  the  better  part 
of  wisdom,  in  the  future,  when  there  are 
minority  views  and  when  the  matter  In- 
volved is  going  to  call  forth  some  con- 
troversy— as  apparently  this  will — woulci 
be  to  undertake  some  hearings  and  to 
have  some  people  In.  I  say  this  without 
any  criticism  at  all  with  respect  either 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  or 
to  the  procedure  which  was  employed  ir>_ 
this  case,  but  I  believe  It  would  be  wise 
in  cases  of  this  kind  to  have  a  furthe»=-^ 
hearing,  with  the  sunamoning  of  wit- 
nesses and  interested  persons. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
additional  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions which  have  health  benefit  plans 
for  their  memt)ers  to  submit  these  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  approval, 
in  order  to  qualify  the  plans  for  partici- 
pation in  the  overall  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  program. 

The  original  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  provided  for 
the  participation  of  such  employee  or- 
ganizations. For  an  organization  to  be 
eligible.  It  must  have  applied  to  the  Com- 
mission for  approved  of  its  health  pro- 
gram prior  to  December  31,  1963.  This 
date  was  an  amendment  to  the  original 
cutoff  date  of  December  31,  1959,  to  en- 
able m£my  organizations  to  submit  their 
plans. 

The  bill  seeks  to  again  reopen  the  date 
to  allow  organizations  to  offer  their  pro- 
grEmas  of  health  benefits. 

The  Civil  Servioe  Commission  opposes 
the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  neither  the 
Government  employees'  Interests  nor  the 
Government  will  be  served  by  admitting 
new  plans.  The  committee  answers  that 
38  carriers  are  already  involved  and  that 
one  more  will  not  materially  Increase  the 
administrative  costs  and  will  give  em- 
ployees a  further  choice  of  plans.  There 
is  no  estimate  of  the  additional  costs 
available. 

There  are  minority  views  signed  by 
five  members.    They  p>olnt  out  that  the 
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bculc  act  was  amended  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  allow  earners  to  present  their 
plans  for  approval  up  to  December  31. 
- 1963.  at  which  time  the  committee  re- 
port emphasized  that  the  extension  was 
for  this  one  period  only.  Only  foiu: 
employee  groups  offered  plans  for  ap- 
provsd.  and  only  two  are  in  fact  now 
participating. 

Only  one  employee  group  testified  for 
this  bill,  and  it  was  one  of  those  qualified 
to  offer  a  plan  prior  to  December  31.  1963. 
They  did  not  do  so  then. 

The  organization  is  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Qovernment  Employees. 

There  are  now  over  2.2  million  Federal 
employees  enrolled  In  38  different  plana 
which  offer  57  different  options.  Who 
needs  another? 

Mr  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  (juestlon. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  771, 1  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  5147)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959 
to  permit  until  December  31,  1965,  cer- 
tain additional  health  benefits  claims  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  such  act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THl  COMMITTXZ  OF  THE  WHOLZ 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  5147,  with  Mr. 
Brooks  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
D.^KiELs  ] .  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr  CtrwmnGHA M  ] ,  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr  D.^NIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HH.  5147  Is  Identical 
In  purpose  and  effect  as  was  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  88-59,  approved 
July  8,  1963.  Its  objective  Is  to  allow 
additional  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions to  qualify  for  participation  in  the 
Federal  employee's  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, by  submitting  their  plans  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  approval. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Federal  Employee's  Health  Benefits 
Act,  upon  its  adoption  in  1959,  was  to 
furnish  the  employee  with  a  reasonably 
free  choice  of  plans — a  choice  whereby 
he  might  select  one  of  several  plans  he 
deemed  to  best  fulfill  his  Individual 
needs,  and  the  needs  of  his  family.  This 
principle  resulted  In  the  approval  xmder 
the  program  of  38  different  plsms. 

Although  this  legislation  proposes  to 
permit  any  organizations  or  carriers  of 
health  benefits  plans  to  submit  their 
plans  for  approval,  only  one  employee  or- 
ganization appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Retirement,  Insurance,  and 
Health  Benefits  in  support  of  the  bill 
under  consideration.    That  organization. 


the  National  Association  of  Oovemment 
Employees,  has  already  submitted  its 
propoeed  plan  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  It  is  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  one  which  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  law. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  that  the 
participation  of  one  more  carrier  in 
a  program  that  presently  includes  38 
carriers,  will  not  appreciably  add  to  the 
administrative  burdens  of  the  program. 
Any  administrative  expense  of  operating 
the  program  by  the  addition  of  but  one 
more  plan  will  be  negligible. 

Any  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  on  the  grounds  of  immaterial 
cost  or  insignificant  administrative  bur- 
dens, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
is  outweighed  by  the  advantage  that  a 
lunlted  nimiber  of  employees  would  en- 
joy by  having  the  free  choice  of  an  addi- 
tional plan — a  plan  that  coiUd  possibly 
fulfill  their  health  care  needs  to  a  greater 
extent  than  their  existing  coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the  report 
on  H.R.  5147  was  not  filed  until  after  the 
contemplated  effective  date  of  the  intro- 
duced bill,  December  31,  1965,  such  date 
having  since  passed,  an  amendment  to 
the  title  and  text  will  be  offered  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  fix  a  prospective 
effective  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  and  the  subsequent  amendment. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  that  han- 
dled this  legislation,  I  approve  it,  and 
I  urge  that  11  be  passed. 

Mr.  Clmlrman,  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  any  need  to  go  Into  any  further  detail 
as  to  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
This  is  a  very  simple  matter,  really,  and 
needs  no  extended  debate  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  has  been  amply  explained 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  O'NkhxI,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels.] 

But  Just  to  repeat,  this  is  what  it  does : 
It  makes  It  possible  for  an  organization 
that  was  not  prepared  at  the  time  this 
was  opened  up  3  years  ago  and  now  is 
prepared  to  submit  Its  plan  for  approval. 
It  simply  opens  it  up  for  this  organiza- 
tion now  to  present  its  proposal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Tha  Is  all 
It  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  that  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
are  negligible.  Certainly  It  should  not, 
in  my  opinion,  cost  any  significant 
amount  of  money  and  time,  and  so  I 
would  urge  that  this  legislation  be  en- 
acted. 

I  agree.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are 
some  minority  views.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  sup>port  them.  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  support  this  legislation.  It 
was  taken  up  very  carefully  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  our  full  committee, 
and  was  gone  Into  very  thoroughly.  All 
witnesses  who  wanted  an  opportunity  to 


be  heard  had  that  opportunity.  This 
bill  was  passed  out  of  the  subcommittee 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  When  it  came  to 
the  full  committee  it  was  passed  out  by 
a  majority  vote  of  13  to  4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  or- 
ganization demonstrated  and,  certainly, 
by  Its  testimony  exhibited  that  with 
100,000  members  It  was  certainly  eligi- 
ble and  certainly  legally  entitled  to  be 
able  to  be  represented  in  this  employees' 
Insurance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  they  have 
made  a  good  case.  I  believe  that  cer- 
tainly it  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  these  100,000  employees  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  Join  ih  this  program  and 
at  the  same  time,  insofar  as  expenses  and 
costs  of  administration  are  concerned, 
that  would  be  very  nominal,  because  the 
expenses  have  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion along  with  the  other  38  plans  that 
are  contained  in  this  program.  Any  ad- 
ditional expense  would  be  most  nominal 
when  added  to  the  present  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
In  the  world  why  we  should  not  go  ahead 
and  pass  this  bill. 

This  bill,  I  beUeve,  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  vast  nimiber  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  families — a  bill  which 
I  further  believe  is  also  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Gtovemment. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
add  little,  if  any,  costs  to  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  employ- 
ees' health  benefits  program.  It  will  add 
little,  if  any,  to  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Government  agencies  to- 
ward the  operation  of  the  program.  It 
will,  however,  grant  to  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral employees  an  additional  free  choice 
of  another  health  plan  that  could  very 
well  be  the  answer  to  their  health  care 
needs. 

It  Is  well  established  that  It  was  the 
intent  of  Congress,  when  it  adopted  a 
health  program  for  Federal  employees,  to 
give  as  many  employees  as  possible  a 
variety  of  choices  of  plans.  Opponents 
of  this  legislation  would  have  us  believe 
that  all  employees  have  a  bewildering 
choice  to  make.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is.  however,  that  the  bulk  of  em- 
ployees have  but  three  plans  to  choose 
from — two  Government-wide  plans  and 
the  organization  plan  that  may  be  of- 
fered them  if  they  are  members  of  a 
union.  To  claim  that  a  selection  of,  at 
most,  three  plans  is  bewildering,  is  a 
gross  overstatement  of  fact. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee realize  that  to  Improve  this  em- 
ployee program^,  innovations  and  nova- 
tions are  essential.  In  order  to  provide 
for  improved  plans,  it  Is  necessary  that 
Congress  amend  existing  law  so  as  to 
make  such  improved  plans  available  to 
all  employees.  Yesterday's  best,  un- 
doubtedly. Is  less  than  adequate  today. 

I  urge  this  body  to  support  this  neces- 
sary and  worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly 
regret  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  saw 
fit  to  pass  out  this  bill,  accompanied  as 
It  was  by  a  minority  report,  without  any 
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hearings  and  without  any  notice  to  those 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Sendee  who  signed  the  minor- 
ity report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  In  the  fu- 
ture, and  In  behalf  of  the  process  of 
orderly  procedure,  that  this  does  not 
occur  again,  regardless  of  the  nature  of 
the  bill.  I  insist  that  members  of  the 
minority  are  entitled  to  better  considera- 
tion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  opens  the 
door  again  to  another  association.  On 
April  4,  1963,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  put  on  notice  through  the 
medium  of  the  report,  which  accom- 
panied a  bill  at  that  time,  that  it  would 
close  the  door  to  additional  organiza- 
tions becoming  Involved  In  the  Health 
Benefits  Act.  The  report.  No.  190,  under 
date  of  April  4,  1963,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

TtiiB  committee  further  emphasizes  that 
this  action  is  not  to  be  a  precedent  for  sim- 
ilar action  In  the  future.  The  so-called  open 
season  will  exist  for  only  tills  one  period 
ot  time  specified  in  the  bill,  and  organiza- 
tions desiring  to  apply  for  approval  as  car- 
riers of  health  benefit  plans  will  have  only 
this  one  opport\inity  to  do  so. 

The  association  to  benefit  through  this 
legislation  was  on  notice  at  that  time 
and  did  not  see  fit  to  qualify  or  at  least 
to  get  their  plan  in  order. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIEUS.  As  the  testimony  in- 
dicates, they  did  not  come  up  with  a  plan 
which  was  superior  or  that  had  benefits 
additional  to  the  plans  already  In  exist- 
ence. However,  they  do  feel  today  that 
the  plan  they  have  obtained  from  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  is 
superior  to  some  of  the  existing  plans 
and  this  will  afford  their  membership  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  choice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  But 
I  sm  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  on  notice  at  that 
time  to  come  In  if  they  wished  to  be 
considered  for  participation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  That  is  true.  I  am 
not  disputing  that.  I  said  I  was  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  door  was  closed  at 
that  time  and  now  we  are  opening  it 
again.    How  can  we  deny  it  to  others? 

Mr.  DANIELS  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  where  a  superior 
plan  is  offered  or  if  a  superior  plan  comes 
Into  existence  In  the  future,  we  should 
not  deny  Federal  employees  the  oppor- 
timity  to  get  the  benefits  of  such  superior 
plan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, I  will  say  to  my  frtend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  did  not  say 
In  testifying  before  the  committee  that 
a  superior  plan  was  being  considered 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  over 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John 
Macy,  says: 

^OT  the  reasons  stated,  the  Commission 
rtrongly  opposes  enactmeot  of  HJl.  8147. 

If  he  thought  the  association  to  be 
benefited  through  the  terms  of  this  act 
offered  an  extraordinary  plan,  I  cannot 


believe  he  would  have  made  that  state- 
ment. 

The  Commission  went  further,  and  I 
will  quote  briefly  from  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Andrew  E.  Ruddock,  Director  o.*"  the 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insurance, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

He  says: 

1.  Each  new  plan  adds  to  the  already  be- 
wildering number  frum  which  employees 
may  choose. 

3.  Neither  the  Oovwnment's  nor  the  em- 
ployees' Interests  are  served  by  admitting 
new  union  plans  to  participation  In  the 
health  benefits  program. 

3.  Bach  new  plan  adds  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  employing  agencies  and 
expense  of  operating  the  health  benefits 
program. 

He  also  says: 

New  union  plans  could  not  possibly  offer 
more  health  benefits  for  less  money  than 
do  exlstmg  plans. 

There  is  a  further  statement  by  Mr. 
Ruddock  on  behalf  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  but  since  it  Is  available  to 
all  Members  on  the  floor  today  I  will  not 
read  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
I  must  oppose  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
geittleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  BrothillI,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  very 
briefly  outlined  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
today.  I  subscribe  to  what  he  has  stated 
here.  He  has  read  Into  the  record 
some  of  the  objections  by  Mr.  Ruddock 
who  is  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
tirement and  Insurance  and  also  some 
of  the  objections  for  the  record  of  Mr. 
Macy  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Ci\ll 
Service  Commission.  I  feel  that  these 
are  very  vaUd  objections  and  that  this 
committee  and  that  this  House  should 
take  these  objections  into  consideration 
In  considering  this  legislation  today.  I 
would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers, the  minority  views  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  These  views  are  brief,  to  the 
point  and  outline  in  detail  some  of  the 
objections  to  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  yields  back  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  6147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congreai  OMcmMed,  Tliat  section 
3(1)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1959,  as  amended  (73  Stat.  710, 
77  Stat.  76;  6  U.S.C.  3001(1) ),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1963"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "1986". 

AltKITDMZNT  OITTEKD  BT   VOL..  DAVm,a 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daj«tb.8:  On 
line  0,  strike  out  "1966"  and  Insert  In  Usu 
thereof  "1966". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  stated  during  the 
discussion  of  the  rule  and  after  care- 
fully reviewing  not  only  the  report  but 
the  rule  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
was  brought  on  the  floor — and  further- 
more, Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  report 
and  the  report  of  the  then  existing  com- 
mittee, report  No.  190  for  1963  dated 
April  4  of  that  year,  at  which  time  this 
was  considered,  I  would  simply  like  to 
take  a  moment  or  so  to  further  clarify 
the  record. 

Paradoxically,  we  are  considering  in 
HJl.  5147  today  a  bill  which  not  only 
has  a  minority  report  but  which  has  al- 
ready been  given  substantive  approval 
of  the  new  plan,  even  though  the  legis- 
lation will  authorize  such  plans  to  be 
submitted  "for  approval." 

I  think  there  is  sincere  question  about 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  5147  insofar  as  cor- 
recting any  inequity  is  concerned.  Al- 
though I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  may  well  have  been 
developments  or  further  actuarial  sound- 
ness foimd  by  this  particular  orgamiza- 
tlon  that  seeks  admission  to  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

Mr.  Ruddock  who  has  already  been 
quoted  in  the  colloquy  says: 

It  Is  dUBctUt  to  stretch  any  plan  to  the 
place  where  It  can  yield  110  percent  without 
either  divesting  the  Federal  Treasury  or  the 
retirement  plans  of  some  of  the  principal 
in  the  gaining  of  benefits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion does  oppose  this.  In  fact,  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  itself  on  page  3. 
it  says. 

For  the  reasons  stated — 

Which  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  re- 
peat because  I  read  them  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule — 

the  Ckimmlsslon  strongly  opposes  enactment 
of  H.a.  6147. 

Then  just  for  the  record,  and  referring 
to  the  committee  report  of  1963,  I  would 
like  to  say.  at  that  time  the  committee 
emphasized  that  the  action  is  not  to  be 
a  precedent  for  similar  action  in  the 
future.     The  committee  stated: 

The  so-called  open  season  will  exist  for 
only  this  one  period  of  time  specified  In  the 
bill.  Organizations  desiring  to  apply  for 
approval  as  carriers  of  health  benefit  plans 
wUl  have  only  this  one  opportunity  to  do 
•o. 

Further,  in  the  same  report,  after  going 
over  the  reasons  why  the  proposed 
amendment  might  open  a  Pandora's  box 
to  further  such  organizations  in  the  fu- 
ture which  attempt  U)  divest  110  per- 
cent for  the  value  that  is  put  into  them — 
and,  of  course.  It  comes  from  the  General 
Treasury  or  from  the  principal  of  the 
retirement  plan — they  state  that  the 
Commission  has  not  observed  any  need 
for  additional  employee  organization 
plans.    I,  too,  must,  perforce,  in  view  of 
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the  minority  views  and  In  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  and  In  view  of 
the  legislative  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  be  opposed  to  H.R.  5147. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  51471  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
permit  until  December  31.  1965.  certain 
additional  health  benefits  plans  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  such  act,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  77 J.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  strike  out 
"1965"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -'1966." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TUALATIN  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT,  OREGON 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  799  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  erf  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItselX  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H-R.  707)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project, 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hotise 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit After  the  passage  of  H.R.  707.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (8.  264).  and  It  shall  then 
be  in  order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Sen- 


ate bin  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  In  HJl.  707  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Delankt],  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QxTiLLEN],  and  I  now  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  799  pro- 
vides an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  707.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Tu- 
alatin Federal  reclamation  project.  Ore- 
gon, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  project  authorized  by  the  bill 
would  be  located  west  of  the  Portland 
metropolitan  area  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tualatin  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Wil- 
lamette. The  Tualatin  project  is  a  mul- 
tiple-purpose development  providing  for 
the  irrigation  of  approximately  17.000 
acres,  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  to  several  towns  in  the  project 
area,  recreation  opportunities,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation. 

The  unregulated  natural  streamflow  of 
the  Tualatin  River  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  seasonal  water  requirements  for  the 
various  water  uses  In  the  project  area. 
While  the  Willamette  River  valley  re- 
ceives substantial  rainfall  annually,  it  Is 
not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  average,  only  1  or  2  inches 
of  rain  falls  in  the  valley  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  for  extended  periods 
there  is  no  rain.  Dryland  agriculture  is 
quite  limited  as  to  productivity  and  va- 
riety of  crops. 

The  owners  of  the  land  to  be  served 
by  the  project  have  expressed  support 
for  the  project  and  a  willingness  to  con- 
tract for  the  water  service 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  799,  In  order  that  H.R. 
707  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  my 
stock  question  on  this  particular  resolu- 
tion 799,  making  it  in  order  to  consider 
H.R.  707.  WIU  the  gentleman  explain 
why  all  points  of  order  against  such  bill 
are  waived,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Rules 
Committee? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  There  Is  Just  one  pos- 
sible objection,  and  that  is  the  transfer  of 
funds  into  a  revolving  fund,  so  that  they 
can  be  reused  from  time  to  time.  So  that 
Is  necessary. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
the  contents  of  the  bill  here  would  make 
it  possible  to  use  funds  earmarked  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  Congress,  after  It  has 
work<»d  Its  will,  for  the  reservoir  devel- 
opment, or  irrigation  purposes,  or  con- 
servation, or  recreation,  or  anything  else 
in  the  construction  of  the  Impounding 
dam  itself? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  would  not  say  so 
for  reloans.  and  so  forth.  The  revolv- 
ing sum  is  to  be  given  to  other  applicants, 
as  they  are  paid  off. 


Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  this  another  example  of  the 
transfer  ability  that  would  be  vested  In 
the  Reclamation 'Authority  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is 
not,  but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  who 
is  the  sponsor  of  the  bUl.  He  can  ex- 
plain further. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  take  away 
from  Congress  any  of  its  right  at  all  to 
appropriate  the  funds  and  to  designate 
where  the  funds  are  to  be  placed.  This 
simply  states  that  these  funds,  which 
are  necessary  to  pay  out  what  the  users 
cannot  afford  or  cannot  pay  out,  will  be 
taken  from  the  Northwest  fund  that  is 
atached  to  the  Bonneville  project.  This 
does  not  affeqt  our  appropriation  respon- 
sibility whatsoever.  Doctor. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  does  allow  us  to 
take  not  only  from  this  reservoir  im- 
poundment but  from  the  whole  area,  the 
Bonneville  area. 

I  ask  the  dlstlngiiished  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, does  this  apply  to  the  cost  of 
feasibility  effectiveness  studies  of  this 
Impoundment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to 
the  feasibility,  or  cost  of  Impoundments, 
but  of  course  the  repayment  of  what  the 
Irrigation  and  M.  &  I.  users  cannot  pay. 
There  is  an  amount  which  they  are  un- 
able to  pay.  which  Is  a  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect. So  it  takes  It.  not  from  one  power 
project  in  the  Northwest,  but  from  this 
whole  group  of  revenues  from  all  proj- 
ects of  the  Northwest  Basin. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman, is  it  germane  and  does  it  not 
violate  the  customs  of  the  House  as  far 
as  our  prerogatives  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  opinion  is  that 
this  Is  germane.  But  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  question  might 
be  raised,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
asked  points  of  order  to  be  waived. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  distinguished 
chairman  did  ask  for  it?  It  was  not  in- 
serted by  the  Rules  Committee  or  any 
one  else? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  was  inserted  by 
the  Rules  Committee  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  799 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  707. 

The  purpose  of  K.R.  707  is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Tuala- 
tin reclamation  project  near  Portland. 
Oreg.,  on  the  Tualatin,  a  tributary  of  the 
Willamette  River.  This  Is  a  multipur- 
pose project  providing  for  irrigation  of 
approximately  17,000  acres,  a  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply  for  several 
towns  in  the  area,  recreational  opportu- 
nities, and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

The  construction  cost  of  the  Tualatin 
project  is  estimated  to  be  $20,902,000. 
Under  this  legislation,  as  amended,  the 
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cost  would  be  allocated  among  the  proj-  an*  »"  points  of  order  against  a«id  bUl  are  Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 

ect  functions  as  follows:  hereby  waived.    After  general  debate,  wWcH  gentleman  who  brings  this  rule  from  the 

irrigation...... •16.543.000  '^'^0^^''^^  ^.Zj"^  T^uX  Committee  on  Rules  to  the  noor  of  Uie 

Municipal  and  industrial  water-      2,099.000  divided  and  con troUed  by  the' chairman  and  House  If  the  genUeman  can  explain  why 

PUh  and  wildlife  enhancement-      a.  052.  000  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  ^  ^nes  7  and  8  aU  poiiits  of  order  against 

Recreation 868.  000  ^^  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  said  bill  are  hereby  waived? 

Highway    transportetlon. ^«^' 2??  b«    r*tA   for    amendment    under    the    five-  Mr.   DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

Flood    control bO.VM  minute  rule.    It  shaU  be  In  order  to  consider  gentleman  will  yield,  did  the  gentleman 

T,_^-,                                        ,n  onQ  nno  '^^'^out  the  Intervention   of   any   point   of  gay  lines  7  and  8? 

ao.9o-«.wo  order  the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Mr.  HALL.     Lines  7  and  8  of  House 

Most  of  this  cost  Win  be  reimbursed  ^°^i!^°f„  ,K-'^m  *"".»  tJ^ri^Lt;f.^^  ResoluUon  800.     It  simply   states.  Mr. 

over  a  50-year  period  by  local  water  and  Tx^T^^l^rTon^'olt^:  ^m\T^T  Speaker,  that  all  points  of  order  against 

^^.Ji^^l^    ^'^'^  H°"^"^^^P?'"°^*i^-  ment    the  committee  Shall  rise  and  report  tiiat  bUl  are  hereby  waived.    Therefore  It 

ly  $400,000  In  local  funds  will  be  used  for  ^n^  bui  to  the  House  with  such  amendmenu  is  not  truly  an  open  rule.    It  is  a  closed 

recreational    and   fish   and   wildlife   en-  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  rule, 

hancement.  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

Of  the  $15.5  million  projected  costs  for  the  biu  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  gentleman  Will  yield  further  It  is' for  the 

Irrigation  purposes.  $5.1  million  will  be  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  ^^^^  reasons  that  were  explained  just  a 

repaid  by  water  users,  and  $10,388,000  °°t,^°"2L'?,r^";XttefoTin'i^ri^^^  ^«^  ^""^es  ago.    This  wiU  go  Into  the 

win  be  repaid  by  local  power  users.  ^^^^  A^ir^hS^^^h^^  from  ^e  general  Bonneville  area,  and  the  money 

Several  amendments  have  been  added  ty^rx^^r  consideration  of  the  bill  (8.  490)  .and  can  be  used  and  reused  after  the  repay- 
to  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  ^  ,hall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  ments  are  made,  exactly  for  the  same 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  conform  It  to  other  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  reason  as  explained  in  the  other  project, 
acts.  The  surplus  crops  amendment  will  clause  of  said  Senate  bin  and  insert  in  Ueu  Mr.  HALL  It  is  not  a  question  of  any- 
Insure  that  Irrigated  land  will  not  be  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  HJJ.  2829  thing  contained  in  the  bill  being  non- 
planted  in  unneeded  crc^JS.  *«  passed.  germane? 

In  conformity  with  another  committee  ^j.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  Mr.  DELANEY.    If  the  gentleman  will 

poUcy   an   amendment  was  adopted   to  39  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten-  yield  further,  nothing  in  the  bill  itself, 

place  a  ceiling   of  $22  million  on  the  nessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  and  pending  that  Mr.  HALL.     Nor  does  it  represent  a 

amount  to  be  authorized  to  be  appro-  j  yieij  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-  violation  of  the  Ramseyer  rule  or  any  of 

priated.    This  amount  Includes  $1,100,000  gume.  the  other  rules?     It  Ls  just  the  one  ques- 

for  construction  of  flood  control  outlet  j^     speaker     House    Resolution    800  tion  of  recouping  in  case  the  people  are 

works  at  Scoggln  Dam  should  studies  provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen-  not  able  to  pay  from  the  entire  area  rec- 

presently    being    conducted    show    such  g^^j  debate,  waiving  points  of  order,  for  lama  tion  project;  Is  that  correct? 

works  are  Justlfled.     If  these  additional  consideration  of  H  R  2829  a  biU  to  au-  Mr.  DELANEY.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 

flood  control  works  cannot  be  Justified  thorize  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rect,  and  thatis  the  reasoji. 

the  project  cost  is  expected  to  not  exceed  construct     operate,    and    maintain    the  Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  rules 

the  $20,902,000.  changed  only  as  neces-  Sanson    unit,    Chelan    division,    Chief  continue  to  come  out  with  waivers  of 

sary  to  reflect  changes  In  price  levels.  ^^^^  jj^  project,  Washington,  and  points  of  order,  we  must  expect  to  vote 

As  to  waiving  the  points  of  order.  I  am  j^^.  ^^^^  purposes  on  them.    But  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 

^^L^n."Jhi  ^nn!v°^f/'^f 'JLVnV.^hi^  The   Manson    unit   is   a    reclamation  man  yielding,  and  providing  this  infor- 

«,v^^c^l^f^^n«^o»™H^JL^^  if  project    in    Chelan    County    in    central  mation  in  this  instance. 

S^I/ocf  f^H    H.i^  reimburse  most  of  Washington,  which  is  primarily  for  Irri-  Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 

^rw«lt.^t^;  „f  *>,«  Tr,f-H«.  «,«  Ration  with  incidental  benefits  from  rec-  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sup-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  f^^  ^^d  wildlife  enhance-  Mr.  QUILLEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

ports  the  bill,  as  does  the  Bureau  of  the  ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^  designed  to  Improve  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

-r^!.:.  1.  ««  ™.„«Hf^  *.^r^  and  extend  the  existing  irrigation  water  Mr.    Speaker,    House    ResoluUon   800 

vri  H^f-Jl, ^i^ru««^^ti«r,  th«f  collection  and  distribution  system  of  the  Provides  a  rule,  waiving  polnte  of  order, 

«ifi.hi1^f;?  Rj^n^i^^h^i^S  Lake  Chelan  Reclamation  District.    The  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  tije 

a  rule  be  granted.    Reserving  the  balance  .,          .             ...                  .^_  consideration  of  H.R.  2829. 

tJ7J^^-  '  ^'^^^  "°  '""^  '"^"^"^  SS  are  de^otL  a?m'c!k  excUrely^^  The  purpose  of  H.R.  2829  is  to  author- 

Mr  AiTTAMw     luTr  Rr^aVo.  T  »,«v^  apple  production.  and  it  is  expccted  that  Ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 

th-™vi^J:^^HnJ^     Speaker,  I  move  ^                     will  also  be  developed  as  struct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Man- 

the  previous  question.  irrigated  anole  orchards      The  exlstinK  son  unit.  Chelan  division.  Chief  Joseph 

'^.V^^Z^TJ^'^'^l^l  ^^''^-  SSSn?yslL°£:?ompSte'ofTv!  Dam  in  central  Washington.    It  is  pri- 

The  resomtlon  was  agreed  to  ^^   privately    financed    developments  niarily  an  irrigation  project  with  Incl- 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  enlarged  and  improved  dental  benefits  from  recreation  and  fish 

^°^^-           ^^_^__^_  over  the  years.    This  system  collects  the  arid  wUdUfe  enhancement. 

water    frtHn    the    watersheds    of    seven  The  existing  storage  reservoir  system 

PROVromO    FOR    consideration  streams  above  Lake  Chelan  and  conveys  holds  2,500  acre-feet  of  water.     The  bill 

OP     HJl.     2829.     MANSON     UNIT,  it  throughout  the  service  area.    A  total  of  wUl  enlarge  this  to  9.000  acre-feet  by 

CHELAN  DIVISION  CHIEF  JOSEPH  5.770  acres  vrill  be  served  imder  the  pro-  construcUon  of  one  dam  and  the  enlarge- 

DAM  PROJECT  WASHINOTON  Posed  plan  of  development.  ment  of  another.     The  distribution  sys- 

Mr    nvT^i^'  Z     T^  J^^     H,  The  construction  cost  of  the  Manson  tern  will  also  be  enlarged   to   serve   a 

Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  dl-  ,,n.t  «=  psttmat.ed  at  $n  <144  000     Exeent  greater     area.     Now     3,965     acres     are 

rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  ?ora^ut^50000  which  i'^ocSd  to  served;  the  new  total  wUl  be  1.525  larger. 

Z^^.  Resolution  800  and  ask  for  its  j2rS?lo„  In^  '^  ;SS  wilSu?e  ?SiSc^  The  existing  facilities,  besides  being  In- 

Immediate  consideration.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^y^e  cost  of  the  unit  is  alio-  adequate,  are  old  and  must  be  updated  if 

iJ^L              "***    ***    resolution,    as  ^  ^  irrigation  and   will  be  repaid  they  are  to  continue  at  their  present 

°^'-  within  a  50-vear  neriod  Dlus  the  develoD-  ^^"^^^    Equipment  failures  are  frequent 

H.  rb.  aoo  vrttnm  a  &o-year  penoa  pius  ine  aeveiop  ^^^     ^^^^  equipment  in  use  is  over  50 

Resolved.  That  upon  ths  adopUon  of  this  ™^°t  Period.                       «.        j     x,          ,  years  old. 

resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that  Mr.   Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  r^^^  ^^^  j^  approximately  $13,344,000. 

the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  House  Resolution  800  In  order  that  H H.  jj  ^^  y^  repaid  v^lthln  50  years  by  the 

?oV^'^^''i^.^X^or^^f«*tm°J,?l?  ^SiS?  ^^^9  may  be  considered.  ^ater  and  power  users,  ^th  the  excep- 

Ca^S^t^^^s^'^el^^f't^eTn-^nTt^  ,,  ^'-  ^^1  ^^^  ^Peaker.  will  the  gen-  tion  of  $150,000  used  for  fish  and  wild- 

construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Uanwm  tleman  yield?  life  enhancement,  nun-repayable  imder 

unit,   cbeun  division.   Chief  joaeph   Dam  Mr.  DELANEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  law.    All  facilities  will  be  operated  by 

project,  Washington,  and  for  other  purpoaes,  man  from  Missouri.  the  Forest  Service. 
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The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTalrs  amended  H.R.  2829  to  make 
It  clear  that  not  Mily  the  eunount  to  be 
repaid  by  the  water  users  would  have 
to  be  repaid  In  the  50-year  repayment 
period  plus  any  authorized  development 
period,  but  that  the  amount  to  be  repaid 
from  power  revenues  would  also  have  to 
b<^  repaid  during  this  period. 

The  committee  also  amended  HJl. 
2829  to  conform  this  legislation  to  the 
payout  procedure  now  In  effect  for  the 
Federal  Columbia  R4ver  power  system. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  repayment 
assistance  would  be  furnished  from  the 
entire  Federal  Columbia  River  power 
system  rather  than  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project. 

Other  committee  amendments  con- 
form this  legislation  to  the  recently  en- 
acted Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  and  update  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  apprcHpriated. 

As  to  waiving  the  points  of  order,  I 
am  advised  that  there  might  be  a  ques- 
tion of  taking  the  money  out  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  fund  to  reimburse 
most  of  the  cost  of  the  dam. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sup- 
ports the  bill,  as  does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

There  Is  no  minority  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  objection  that 
a  Pile  be  granted.  Reserving  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TTJALATIN  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT.  OREGON 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into 
the  Commdttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  707)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Tuala- 
u:\  Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tn  THi  coifMrms  op  the  wrolk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  707.  with  Mr. 
Brooks  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  r\ile,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  RogkrsI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Hosmir] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  RogeksI. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Asp  IN  ALL  1. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chahinan.  be- 
fore the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  legislation  In  the  Commit- 
tee, discusses  what  Is  involved  In  H.R. 
707.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  general 
statement  to  set  the  stage  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  and  the  bill  that 
follows,  H.R.  2829. 

H.R.  707  and  H.R.  2829  authorize  two 
relatively  small  Federal  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin — 
the  Tualatin  project  In  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  Manson  unit  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  These  are  two  of  four  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
other  body.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
legislation  to  authorize  a  third  power- 
plant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  which  has 
also  passed  the  other  body  and  which  will 
be  before  the  House  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  projects  we 
bring  before  the  House  today  constitute 
another  step  In  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project.  They  are  both  good  projects 
from  an  economic  and  financial  stand- 
point and  are  urgently  needed  to  bolster 
the  economy  of  the  areas  they  will  serve. 

The  Tualatin  project  which  H.R.  707 
would  authorize  Is  an  excellent  multiple- 
purpose  reclamation  project  and  Is  very 
Importfuit  to  the  continued  economic 
well-being  of  the  Tualatin  Valley  west 
of  the  Portland  metropolitan  area.  The 
Tualatin  project  is  truly  a  multiple- 
purpose  development  providing  for  Ir- 
rigation, municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  recreation  opportunities,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation.  Only  1  or  2 
Inches  of  rain  falls  in  the  Tualatin  Val- 
ley during  the  summer  months  and  this 
seasonal  exhaustion  of  the  natural  water 
supply  has  prevented  the  expansion  of 
irrigation  and  municipal  use  of  water, 
and  has  effectively  halted  economic 
growth  In  the  Tualatin  Valley.  The  area 
Is  well  suited  by  climate,  topography,  and 
proximity  to  major  markets  for  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock,  dairying,  and  to  the 
raising  of  a  variety  of  vegetable  crops — 
but  under  present  conditions,  water  is 
not  available.  The  communities  in  the 
areas  as  well  as  other  commercial  and 
industrial  water  customers  also  have  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  enough  water  to 
meet  their  needs  throughout  the  year. 
With  a  dependable  supply  of  water  to 
meet  irrigation  and  municipal  needs, 
the  area>  should  grow  and  prosper. 

With  respect  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife,  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  In  this  area,  as  in  all  areas  near 
heavily  populated  centers,  for  the  addi- 
tional water-oriented  recreation  oppor- 
tunities which  the  project  will  provide. 
The  recreation  facilities  will  be  admin- 
istered by  some  local  public  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  placed  all  the 
amendments  in  this  legislation  that  are 
necessary  to  conform  it  to  the  policies  we 
are  presently  following.  At  the  appro- 
priate time  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  ceiling  set 
out  in  the  bill  by  $1,100,000,  because  the 


studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  failed  to  justify  the  Inclusion  of 
flood  control  works  at  the  dam.  Ttxe 
Tualatin  project  meets  all  requirements 
for  authorization  and  construction  at 
this  time  and  I  urge  the  approval  of  HJl 
707. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  will  discuss  the 
bill  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  able,  industrious,  wise, 
and  enterprising  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  WyattI.  the  author  of  this  bill,  in 
order  that  he  may  go  to  the  well  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively  in  coimectlon  with 
this  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes  for  the  pur- 
poses stated. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tua- 
latin Federal  reclamation  project  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Oregon  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
reclamation  projects  ever  proposed  for 
the  State  of  Oregon.  It  Is  the  first  recla- 
mation project  In  northwest  Oregon. 
The  concept  of  water  shortage  In  north- 
west Oregon  Is  sometimes  difiScult  to  un- 
derstand. However,  the  Tualatin  River 
at  one  point  has  been  fiooded  so  that  it 
Is  nearly  a  mile  wide  on  a  given  occasion 
In  the  wintertime  while  at  the  exact 
Identical  spot  in  late  August  It  is  so  nar- 
row that  you  can  literally  step  across  It. 
The  committee  has  photographs  showing 
this. 

This  project  would  service  a  rich  farm 
area.  It  would  make  possible  growing 
row  crops  Involving  no  agrlcultin-al  sur- 
pluses. The  tremendous  boost  to  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  area  is  al- 
most beyond  belief.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  real  shortage  of  Industrial 
water.  This  project  woiild  supply  ade- 
quate Industrial  water,  permitting  great 
expansion  In  this  area.  The  growing  of 
row  crops  plus  the  availability  of  indus- 
trial water  would  make  feasible  canning 
and  freezing  operations. 

Municipal  water  likewise  is  In  desper- 
ate need  for  the  cities  of  Hillsboro  Forest 
Grove,  Beaverton.  Tlgard.  and  nxmierous 
water  districts.  Lake  Oswego  would  also 
benefit. 

By  bringing  17,000  acres  of  land  under 
irrigation  it  would  change  the  summer 
desert-dry  Tualatin  Valley  into  one  of 
the  most  Important  agricultural  areas  In 
the  State  of  Oregon.  The  heart  of  this 
project  Is  the  Scoggln  Dam.  This  dam 
will  form  a  very  substantlcJ  size  lake 
which  will  be  Important  to  the  entire 
area.  Including  the  city  of  Portland. 

I  commend  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  their  work  on  this  important  project. 
Likewise  I  extend  my  own  personal 
gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district  to  Chairman  Wayne 
AspiNALL  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  to  Congressman  Walter  Rogers, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation,  for  their 
prompt  scheduling  of  hearings  on  this 
Important  project  and  their  valued  as- 
sistance In  bringing  this  project  to  this 
point. 

It  Is  my  urgent  hope  that  this  body 
will  today  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
project  which  was  passed  out  of  the  In- 


terior Committee  with  strong  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  such  time  as  she 
may  desire. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project  will  correct  a  quirk  of  an  un- 
sympathetic Motlier  Nature  which  for 
years  has  plagued  the  fanners  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tualatin  River  with  bad 
droughts  In  smnmer  and  worse  floods  In 
winter.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  say 
this  was  one  of  the  best  projects  from  an 
economic  standpoint. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  able  col- 
league, Wendell  Wyatt,  for  his  work 
on  behalf  of  this  valuable  legislation.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  worked  with 
him  and  have  supported  him  In  this  and 
that  In  previous  years  I  cooperated  with 
my  good  friend,  the  late  Walter  Norblad, 
to  bring  before  this  House,  now,  the 
product  of  35  years  of  careful  planning. 

Authorization  of  this  project  will  in- 
sure the  Tualatin  Valley  of  an  adequate 
and  sustained  water  supply;  thus  pro- 
viding its  many  residents  with  Irrigation, 
municipal  and  Industrial  water,  control 
of  fioods,  preservation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  expansion  of  recreation. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  GreenI. 
and  also  thank  her  for  her  kind  remarks. 
She  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  this  project. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Duncan]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  lend  my  support  to  HJl.  707,  the  bill 
authorizing  construction  of  the  Tualatin 
Federal  reclamation  project  In  Oregon. 

Although  the  project  is  not  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  have  been  very  Interested  in  It 
for  years,  since  it  will  serve  people  in 
one  of  the  most  populous  portions  of 
my  State.  Plarming  has  been  imderway 
for  approximately  30  years,  culminating 
In  this  proposal,  to  harness  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  water  resources  of  this 
valley. 

I  am  sure  it  is  dlfQcult  for  many  to 
understand  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
weather  patterns  in  the  western  part  of 
Oregon.  Precipitation  Is  almost  non- 
existent during  the  summer  months,  and 
at  times  becomes  painfully  abundant 
during  the  winter.  All  of  you,  of  course, 
remember  the  hardships  this  section  of 
our  country  endured  during  the  disas- 
trous Christmas  week  floods  of  1984. 
The  Tualatin  River  can  be  characterized 
as  a  stream  which  has  extreme  varia- 


tions In  its  imregulated  natiural  stream- 
flow,  dwindling  to  a  mere  trickle  In  late 
svunmer. 

The  economy  of  the  Tualatin  Valley  Is 
largely  agricultural  production  of  hay, 
silage,  dairy  products  and  a  few  specialty 
crops.  About  40.000  acres  now  have  a 
partial  irrigation  water  supply.  About  45 
percent  of  the  arable  land  currently  used 
is  in  the  production  of  crops  which  are 
in  surplus.  Construction  of  this  project 
would  stabilize  streamflow  and  would 
capture  the  abundant  winter  rainfalls 
for  use  In  inigatlng  13,000  acres  not  pre- 
viously Irrigated  and  in  providing  full 
water  supply  for  the  4,000  acres  now  par- 
tially irrigated.  The  effect  on  agricul- 
ture would  be  to  bring  about  an  adjust- 
ment from  grain  crops  to  the  higher 
value  row  crops  which  are  not  In  surplus. 
As  a  result  of  the  shift  in  the  agricultural 
economy,  the  area  used  In  the  production 
of  crops  which  are  currently  in  surplus 
would  diminish  from  45  percent  to  10 
percent. 

Several  of  the  small  municipalities  In 
the  area  now  have  difQculty  obtaining 
enough  water  to  meet  their  needs 
throughout  the  year.  This  project  would 
provide  a  stable  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply  for  the  cities  of  Forest 
Grove.  Hillsboro,  Beaverton,  the  Tigard 
Water  District  and  the  Lake  Oswego 
Corp. 

The  edge  of  this  project  wotild  be  only 
15  miles  from  the  suburban  areas  In 
Portland.  There  are  few  natural  lakes 
in  this  area,  and  I  believe  that  the  rec- 
reation use  of  this  1,100-acre  reservoir 
would  exceed  the  estimates  which  have 
been  made  for  this  project. 

This  project  would  also  provide  bene- 
fits for  sport  fishing  by  creating  a  reser- 
voir trout  fishery,  by  low  flow  augmenta- 
tion of  the  main  stream  of  the  Tualatin 
and  by  removing,  by  modification  of  the 
Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  dam,  an  existing 
impediment  to  migration  of  anadromous 
fish  In  the  Tualatin  River. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  for  this  project, 
computed  over  a  100-year  period,  Is  2.12 
to  1.  The  Irrigators  to  be  benefited  by 
this  project,  in  addition  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  paying  for  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  costs  allocated 
to  irrigation,  will  repay  36  percent  of  the 
construction  cost  allocated  to  irrigation. 
The  balance  of  the  irrigation  allocation 
will  be  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund 
from  revenues  derived  from  power  sales 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Although  I  think  we  still  have  some 
problems  concerning  the  form  that 
basin  accounting  for  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  will  take,  I  approve  this  method 
of  repayment  to  the  reclamation  fund. 

The  analysis  upon  which  the  Tualatin 
project  report  was  predicated  was  made 
prior  to  the  Christmas  week  fioods  In 
1964.  This  natural  disaster  has  brought 
about  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  take 
a  new  look  at  allocations  for  flood  con- 
trol. Invariably,  flood  control  alloca- 
tions computed  since  the  Christmas  week 
floods  have  been  greater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  has  my 
full  and  unequivocal  support.  I  urge 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass 
H  R.  707.  I  think  that  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation Is  a  fine  example  of  the  Federal 


Government's  desire  and  ability  to  come 
into  a  region  and.  In  cooperation  with 
the  local  people,  provide  works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  local  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer], 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

As  reclamation  projects  go,  this  is 
about  as  good  as  they  come.  It  Is  not  an 
expensive  project  in  relation  to  most  of 
the  others  that  come  up.  It  is  slightly 
under  $21  million.  Repayment  of  the 
Government  investment  is  assured.  If 
there  were  never  a  nickel  paid  back  by 
the  Irrigators,  the  electric  power  projects 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  stand  good  for 
the  sum.  But  there  will  be  considerable 
paid  by  the  irrigators. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  In  time  the 
ever  growing  city  of  Portland  will  ex- 
tend Its  boundaries  and  Its  suburbs  Into 
this  area  that  Is  now  proposed  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Tualatin  project,  and  that 
its  financing  will  be  further  secured  by 
arrangements  within  the  bill  which 
would  permit  the  shift  over  to  sale  of 
water  for  municipal  and  industrial  use 
and.  as  a  consequence,  make  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  project  even  more 
favorable. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  is  something 
over  2  to  1.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  who  regard  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
as  somewhat  of  a  myth.  I  think  that 
regard  Is  probably  well  taken ;  neverthe- 
less, the  supporting  figures  which  were 
used  to  generate  this  ratio  do  Indicate 
that  this  project  will  well  repay  the  in- 
vestment of  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  support  of 
H.R.  707  particularly  because  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  WyattI. 

H.R.  707  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclama- 
tion project.  The  project  envisages  a 
multipurpose  development  providing  not 
only  for  the  irrigation  water  needs  for 
about  17.000  acres  of  agricultural  land, 
but  also  for  the  expanding  municipal 
and  industrial  water  service  and  for  new 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation opportunities. 

This  legislation  has  widespread  sup- 
port among  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  owners  of  the  land  to  be 
served  by  the  project  formed  the  Tuala- 
tin Valley  Irrigation  District  and, 
through  it,  expressed  their  support  for 
the  project.  Witnesses  representing  the 
State  and  the  Legislature  appeared  in  be- 
half of  the  project  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  various  groups. 

Oregon,  of  course,  is  not  usually  re- 
garded as  an  arid  State,  and  the  valley  in 
which  this  project  is  to  be  located  cannot 
really  be  so  considered.  Substantial 
rainfall  is  received  annually  in  the  area; 
It  Just  Is  not  evenly  distributed  through- 
cut  the  year.  The  area  Is  subject  to 
heavy  rains  for  part  of  the  year,  we  were 
told,  and  to  a  virtual  drought  during  4  or 
5  critical  summer  months. 

As  with  other  similar  Irrigation-recla- 
mation projects,  the  costs  of  this  one, 
which  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the  irri- 
gators to  repay,  are  to  be  bom  by  power 
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revenues — In  this  case  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  power  system.  To  insure 
that  these  costs  are  repaid  within  the 
usual  50-year  payout  period,  your  com- 
mittee is  recommending  that  section  2 
of  the  bill  be  cunended  to  require  the 
return  from  power  receipts  to  be  made 
within  that  same  repayment  period. 

Another  committee  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  bring  the  bill  up  to  date  in 
light  of  the  action  which  the  Congress 
has  talcen  since  this  bill  was  introduced. 

1  am  speaiking  of  the  amendment  wliich 
strikes  .section  3.  as  it  appears  on  pages 

2  and  3.  and  Inserts  in  lieu  thereof  a 
new  section  referring  to  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  which  was 
adopted  last  year.  The  provisions  which 
were  embodied  in  the  original  section  3 
are  In  substantial  conformance  with  the 
new  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  so 
that  this  is  Just  a  better  way  of  handling 
the  situation. 

Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  land  which  would  be  served  by  this 
project  would  be  used  to  produce  crops 
which  are  not  now  in  surplus,  tlie  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  customary  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram from  contributing  to  any  surpluses 
should  be  incorporated  in  this  bill ;  there- 
fore that  provision  was  added  to  HJl. 
707  with  the  approval  of  the  sponsor  as 
section  5. 

There  are  three  other  amendments 
which  the  committee  is  recommending 
which  are  worthy  of  mention  in  tlie 
course  of  this  discussion. 

No.  1  has  to  do  with  the  deletion  of 
the  provision  making  water  quality  con- 
trol a  nonreimbursable  cost  in  the  proj- 
ect. Originally,  section  1 — at  page  1, 
lines  6  and  7 — would  have  allowed  water 
quality  control  to  be  Included  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  It  was  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  considerable  at- 
tention should  be  given  this  matter  be- 
fore authorizing  any  new  nonreimbursa- 
ble costs;  therefore  by  deleting  this 
provision  the  $2,021,000  attributed  to 
water  quality  control  had  to  be  reallo- 
cated among  the  other  project  purposes 
and  will,  accordingly,  be  repaid. 

Second,  the  committee  added  a  new 
subsection  4(c) — at  page  5,  lines  4 
through  6 — providing  that  charges  al- 
located to  highway  transportation 
should  be  nonreimbursable  in  accord- 
ance with  section  208  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act.  As  under  the  usual  proce- 
dures. It  is  intended  that  cost  of  moving 
the  same  kind  of  road  as  presently  exists 
will  be  repayable  as  a  cost  of  the  project. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to  do 
the  job  right  as  long  as  we  arc  doing  it — 
to  bring  the  road  up  to  present  day 
standards.  To  do  this  additional  funds 
are  necessary  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
burden  the  water  users  with  this  addi- 
tional responsibility.  The  amount  In- 
volved in  the  item  Is  estimated  to  be 
$290,000. 

The  third  and  last  amendment  which 
warrants  some  discussion  is  the  new  sec- 
tion 6  H.R.  707  originally  provided  an 
open-ended  authorization;  however.  In 
recent  years,  it  has  been  the  general 
practice  of  your  authorizing  committee 
to  provide  a  celling  on  the  appropria- 


tions authorized.  You  will  note  that  the 
amount  which  this  bill  authorizes  is  $22 
million — the  amount  the  project  was  ex- 
pected to  cost  based  on  January  1965 
prices. 

Because  the  authorizing  committee 
endeavors  to  keep  these  cost  figures  as 
realistic  as  humanly  possible,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  at  the  appropriate  time  re- 
flecting a  $1.1  million  reduction  in  the 
amount  authorized.  This  reduction  Is 
based  on  the  most  recent  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Indi- 
cating that  the  flood  control  benefits 
from  this  project  will  not  justify  the  ad- 
ditional flood  conti-ol  works  at  the  dam. 
This  amendment  reduces  the  authorized 
appropriations  to  $20,900,000. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  In  recommending 
your  approval  of  HJl.  707. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers  ]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Cnalrman,  H.R.  707  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project 
In  Oregon.  This  multi-purpose  project 
would  be  located  west  of  the  Portland 
metropolitan  area  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tualatin  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Wil- 
lamette. In  addition  to  providing  for 
the  irrigation  of  approximately  17,000 
acres,  the  project  would  provide  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  water  for  several 
towTis  In  the  project  area  and  provide 
recreation  opportunities  and  for  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation. 

The  plan  of  development  calls  for  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  about 
70  miles  of  main  canals,  pumping  plants, 
laterals,  and  drains.  Of  the  17.000  acres 
that  would  be  Irrigated,  about  4,000  acres 
now  have  a  partial  irrigation  water  sup- 
ply. The  facilities  to  distribute  stored 
water  for  municipal  and  industrial  use 
would  be  provided  by  the  municipalities 
and  other  customers  for  this  water  and 
not  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  project. 
These  customers  have  already  expressed 
a  desire  to  contract  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  from  the  project. 

The  reservoir  provides  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  recreation  development. 
The  plan  for  such  development  caUs  for 
acquiring  about  300  acres  around  the 
reservoir  for  public  use  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  recreation  facilities  includ- 
ing boat  ramps,  picnic  tables,  sanitation 
facilities,  and  parking  areas.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  estimated  that 
visitor  use  for  l)oatlng,  swimming,  water 
skiing,  fishing,  camping,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  on  the  order  of  98,000  visitor 
days  i)er  year. 

Measures  to  conserve  flshllfe  Include 
fish  passage  facilities,  flsh  trapping  fa- 
cilities at  the  dam.  the  installation  of 
fish  screens,  and  enlargement  of  an 
existing  hatchei-y. 

The  construction  cost  of  the  Tulatln 
project,  estimated  at  $20,902,000.  is  allo- 
cated equitably  among  all  of  the  pur- 
poses to  be  served.  About  75  percent,  or 
$15,543,000,  is  allocated  to  irrigation. 
$2,099,000  to  municipal   and  industrial 


watei-  supply,  $2,052,000  to  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement,  $868,000  to  recreation. 
$290,000  to  highway  transportation,  and 
$50,000  to  flood  control. 

The  small  amount  allocated  to  flood 
control  would  be  nonreimbursable  pur- 
suant to  reclamation  law.  The  alloca- 
tion to  highway  transportation,  which 
represents  the  Incremental  cost  incurred 
in  constructing  relocated  roads  to  cur- 
rent trafBc  standards,  would  be  nonre- 
imbursable in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962.  The  cost  allocated  to  municipal 
and  industrial  water  would  be  fully 
repaid  with  interest  by  the  municipal 
water  users  within  a  50-year  period. 

Of  the  amoimts  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 
$206,000  of  the  recreation  cost  and 
$190,000  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement cost  would  be  borne  by  non- 
Federal  public  entitles  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Project  Recrea- 
tion Act.  These  amounts  represent 
one-half  of  the  separable  costs  allocated 
to  these  two  purposes.  The  remainder 
of  the  cost  allocated  to  recreation  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement  would  be 
nonreimbursable  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act. 

Project  construction  costs  allocated  to 
irrigation  would  be  repaid  within  a, 50- 
year  period  plus  any  authorized  develop- 
ment period.  On  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic studies  of  thje  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, it  Is  estimated  that  the  irrigation 
water  users  could  repay  $5,155,000,  or 
33  percent  of  the  $15,543,000  allocated 
to  irrigation. 

The  remainder  of  the  irrigation  allo- 
cation, amounting  to  $10,388,000,  would 
be  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund 
within  the  repayment  period  from  reve- 
nues derived  from  power  sales  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  parts  of  the 
project  area  will  change  In  character  In 
the  years  ahead  and  become  part-time 
farms  and  Suburban  developments.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  In  the  repayment 
contracts  for  periodic  swljustments  to  ef- 
fect these  shifts  of  water  use  from  Irrl- 
cation  to  domestic  and  industrial  water 
supply. 

The  annual  benefits  attributable  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Tua- 
latin project  exceed  the  annual  costs  in  a 
ratio  of  2.12  to  1.0,  demonstrating  a  fa- 
vorable economic  justification  for  this 
project. 

The  committee  amended  the  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  clear  that  the  entire 
amount  allocated  to  Irlgatlon  including 
the  amoimt  to  be  repaid  from  power 
revenues  would  hare  to  be  repaid  in  the 
50-year  period  plus  any  authorized  de- 
velopment period. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  bill 
to  delete  "water  quality  control"  as  a 
purpose  to  be  served.  While  recogniz- 
ing that  inclusion  of  water  quality  con- 
trol Is  authorized  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  committee  believes  that  addi- 
tional consideration  must  be  given  to 
this  matter  before  nonreimbursable  al- 
locations are  authorized  in  reclamation 
projects.  Tills  committee  amendment 
necessitated  the  reallocation  of  $2,021,- 
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000  among  the  other  project  purposes 
and  this  reallocation  Is  reflected  in  the 
amounts  referred  to  earlier. 

The  committee  also  added  the  stand- 
ard "surplus  crop"  amendment  which 
has  been  placed  in  most  reclamation 
project  bills  In  recent  years.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  irrigation  district  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  assured  the  committee 
that  newly  irrigated  lands  would  not  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  so-called 
surplus  crops. 

The  committee  placed  a  celling  of  $22 
million  on  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  which  Includes  $1,100,000 
for  construction  of  flood  control  outlet 
works  should  studies  show  such  works 
to  be  justified.  Since  the  committee 
approved  this  legislation.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  flood  control  benefits  from  this 
project  will  not  justify  the  construction 
of  the  additional  flood  control  works 
and,  therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time, 

1  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
duce this  appropriation  celling  from  $22 
million  to  $20,900,000. 

The  owners  of  the  17,000  acres  of  land 
tc  be  served  by  the  project  have  formed 
the  Tualatin  Valley  Irrigation  District 
for  the  spectflc  purpose  of  contracting  for 
water  service,  and  the  district  has  indi- 
cated its  agreement  with  the  proposed 
repayment  arrangements.  The  commit- 
tee received  testimony  favoring  this  leg- 
islation not  only  from  the  Irrigation  dis- 
trict but  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  the 
Oregon  Legislature,  numerous  organiza- 
tions In  the  State  interested  in  water  de- 
velopment, the  towns  In  the  project  area, 
and  numerous  companies  and  individuals 
In  the  project  area  and  In  the  State.  The 
committee  received  no  testimony  in  op- 
position to  the  project. 

This  project  Is  needed  to  meet  the 
seasonal  water  requirements  in  the  proj- 
ect area.  While  the  annual  rainfall  In 
the  area  is  substantial,  only  1  or  2  inches 
comes  during  the  summer  months.  This 
has  prevented  the  expansion  of  irrigation 
and  municipal  use  of  water  and  has  effec- 
tively halted  economic  growth  in  the 
Tualatin  Valley. 

With  a  dependable  water  supply,  there 
will  be  an  increase  In  the  production  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  as  well 
as  In  a  variety  of  vegetable  crops  hiclud- 
Ing  peas,  sweet  com,  beans,  asparagus, 
and  tomatoes.  Under  project  condi- 
tions, the  area  can  expect  to  prosper  by 
virtue  of  its  marketing  advantage  for 
dairy  and  specialty  produce  to  be  sold  in 
the  Portland  metropolitan  area.  As  the 
towns  and  cities  in  the  area  grow,  their 
needs  for  mimlclpal  and  Industrial  water 
will  expand. 

In  simimary,  the  Tualatin  reclamation 
project  provides  for  maximum  use  of  the 
available  water  resources  of  the  Tualatin 
Valley  and  is  necessary  for  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  in  the  area. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  approval  of  the 
Tualatin  Reclamation  project  and  the 
authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  has  some 
questions  to  ask  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  I  yield  to  him  for 
that  puri>oae. 


Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  project  planning  report 
for  the  Tualatin  project  includes  provi- 
sion for  certain  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  developments  in  connection  with 
the  project.  Am  I  correct  in  this  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  trotn  Texas  yields  to  me,  what 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  do  is  to  make  a  legislative  rec- 
ord here,  to  assure  the  development  of 
the  recreation  and  flsh  and  wllalife  pro- 
grams as  a  pert  of  this  project. 

The  gentleman's  assumption  is  correct, 
in  the  question  he  asked. 

Mr.  WYATT.  That  Is  what  I  seek  to 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  very  necessary 
developments  are  also  authorized  by  this 
bill,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  first  section  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes construction  of  the  project  and, 
therefore,  includes  these  developments. 
Even  though  there  have  been  some  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  the  way  the  matter  is 
referred  to,  nevertheless  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  position. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
record,  I  wonder  if  you  would  explain 
the  purpose  of  section  3  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  section  refers 
to  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act.  It  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  devel- 
opments conform  to  the  provisions  of 
this  recreation  act  In  all  respects — for 
instance,  cost  allocations,  preliminary 
agreements  with  local  agencies  as  to 
operation  of  recreation  facilities,  and  the 
like. 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion; that  is,  does  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project  In  section  6  Include 
funds  for  these  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  developments? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  answer  Is,  "It 
does." 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project 
encompassed  in  H.R.  7C7  represents 
further  orderly  development  of  North- 
west water  resources.  I  believe  it  Is 
important  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  project  in  Washington  County, 
Oreg.,  will  provide  more  than  agricultural 
benefits  to  the  citizens  of  my  State  and 
the  Northwest  area.  The  multipurpose 
benefits  from  the  project  will  Include  Ir- 
rigation, municipal  water  supply,  flood 
control,  and  flsh  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion beneflts.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
2.12  to  1  is  considered  highly  favorable 
for  this  type  of  reclamation  project. 

This  project  wiU  enable  growers  to 
produce  greater  quantities  of  fruits  for 
fresh  and  canning  uses  and  a  large  va- 
riety of  vegetables.  These  products  are 
in  great  demand  by  the  consuming  pub- 
lic and  are  not  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovernment.  The  attendant  proc- 
essing requirements  for  such  crops  pro- 
vide additional  employment  for  people  in 
the  Immediate  area.  In  short,  the  pro- 
posed project  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  economy  of  our  Northwest  area. 


Due  to  the  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion of  this  area,  we  must  look  to  future 
reliable  sources  of  domestic  water  sup- 
ply. This  project  will  allow  further  ur- 
ban development  with  the  knowledge 
that  adequate  water  Is  available  to  ac- 
commodate growth.  We  in  Oregon  are 
also  alert  to  the  need  for  adequate  flood 
control  measures  in  view  of  the  disas- 
trous floods  which  hit  our  area  in  the 
1964-65  winter.  Many  area  residents 
have  expressed  support  for  the  flood  con- 
trol features  of  the  project.  And  lastly, 
the  recreation  aspects  of  the  project  wiU 
provide  pleasure  and  relaxation  for  the 
thousands  of  people  who  visit  this  area 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
fellow  House  Members  will  support  the 
measure  before  us  today. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  707 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  supply  Irrigation  water  to  approxi- 
mately seventeen  thousand  acres  of  land  In 
the  Tualatin  River  Valley,  Oregon,  to  develop 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supplies,  to 
provide  facilities  for  river  regulation,  water 
quality  control,  and  control  of  floods,  to  en- 
hance recreation  opportunities,  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  flsh 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, tJie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation  project  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1903  (33  Stat  386) .  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto).  The  principal  features  of  the  said 
project  shall  be  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  Scog- 
gin  Creek,  canals,  pumping  plant*  and  water 
dUtrlbutlon  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts 
shall  provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract 
unit,  for  repayment  of  the  Irrigation  con- 
struction costs  assigned  for  repayment  to 
the  Irrigators  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years  exclusive  of  any  development  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs 
allocated  to  irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  Irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  returned  to 
the  reclamation  fimd  from  revenues  derived 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  disposition  of 
power  marketed  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  Power  and  energy 
required  for  Irrigation  water  pumping  for 
the  Tualatin  project  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  power  system  at  charges  determined  by 
him. 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  or  other- 
wise provide  for  basic  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities,  to  acquire  or  otherwise  to  In- 
clude within  the  project  areas  such  adjacent 
lands  or  Interests  therein  as  are  necessary  for 
present  or  future  public  recreation  use.  to 
allocate  water  and  reservoir  capacity  to  recre- 
ation, and  to  provide  for  the  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  project  lands,  facilities,  and 
water  areas  In  a  manner  coordinated  with 
the  other  project  functions.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
additional  development  of  project  lands  or 
facilities,  or  to  dispose  of  project  lands  or 
facilities  to  Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local 
public  bodies  by  lease,  transfer,  conveyance, 
or  exchange  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
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as  win  best  promote  the  development  and 
cperaUon  of  such  lands  and  facilities  In  the 
public  Interest  for  recreation  purposes.  The 
costs  of  the  foregoing  undertakings  and  the 
coats  of  developments  and  operations  for  the 
enhancement  of  ftsh  and  wildlife  resources, 
including  an  appropriate  share  of  Joint  costs 
of  the  project,  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 
Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  granted  by  existing  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  recreation  development  of 
water  resource  projects  or  to  disposition  of 
public  lands  for  recreation  purposes. 

(b)  Costa  of  means  and  measures  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  shall  be  considered  as  project  costs 
and  allocated  as  may  be  appropriate  among 
other  projects  functions. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Costs  of  the  project  allocated 
to  municipal  water  supply  shall  be  repayable, 
with  Interest,  by  the  municipal  water  users 
over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty  years 
from  the  date  that  water  is  first  delivered 
for  that  purpose,  pursuant  to  contracts  with 
municipal  corporations,  or  other  organiza- 
tions, as  defined  in  section  2(g)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  (53  SUt.  U87). 
Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  with  water 
users'  organizations  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  9(c)  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939.  supra. 

(b)  The  Interest  rate  used  for  computing 
Interest  during  construction  and  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  municipal  water  supply  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
construction  is  conunenced.  on  the  basis  of 
the  computed  average  interest  rate  payable 
by  the  Treasury  upon  iu  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  obligations  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue,  and  by  adjusting 
such  interest  rate  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  if  the  computed 
average  interest  rate  is  not  a  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

8«c.  e.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (Interrupting 
the  reading!.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rtcord. 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  wonder,  if  I  support  these  bUls 
being  considered  today,  whether  there 
will  be  any  money  left  for  a  very  valu- 
able flood  control  project  in  the  Third 
EWstrlct  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
make  an  observation,  there  will  be,  be- 
cause all  of  this  money  is  going  to  be  paid 
back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  wait  for  the 
payback.  That  will  be  50  years  from 
now.  That  would  involve  a  little  bit  too 
much  econom-tc  loss  in  the  meantime. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  say  that  he  is 
always  glad  to  help  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  If  there  are  floods,  we  will  help. 
If  we  could  divert  this  to  my  district.  I 
believe  we  could  get  the  money  quickly.' 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  best  news  I  have  had 
today  Is  the  assurance  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  he  is  going  to  help 
me.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Comnilttee  amendment:  On  page  1,  lines 
6  and  7.  strike  out  ",  water  qutJity  ooutrol,". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  13, 
after  "repay",  insert  "dining  the  repayment 
period". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  On  page  2,  line 
13,  after  "fund",  inaert  "within  said  repay- 
ment period". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  20. 
through  page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  all  of  sec- 
tion 3  and  Insert  the  following  In  lieu  there- 
of: 

"Sac.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportiuiitles  in 
connecUon  with  the  Tualatin  project  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ped- 
eml  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat 
213)." 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  ASPtNALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Strike  out  the  word 
"ProjecU"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "Project." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  clerical  amendment  to  properly  des- 
ignate the  name  of  the  act  referred  to. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  after  line 
21.  add  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  CosU  of  the  project  allocated  to  high- 
way tranfiportatlon  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
in  accordance  with  aecUon  208  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1963  (76  SUt.  1196)." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment:  Page  4.  after  line 
21.  add  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  5.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  twer  on  the  Tuala- 
tin project  for  the  production  on  newly  Irri- 
gated lands  of  any  basic  agrlcultiiral  com- 
modity, as  defined  In  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  or  any  amendment  thereof.  If  the 
total     supply      of     such      commodity      for 


the  marketing  year  in  wlilch  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  woiild  normally  be  marketed  Is  In  excess 
of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  In  section 
301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1988,  as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase  In  produc- 
tion of  such  commodity  In  the  Interest  of 
national  security." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  19, 
strike  out  all  of  section  6  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tualatin  project  the  sum  of  $22,000,000  (Jan- 
uary 1966  prices)  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  therein,  and,  in  addition  there- 
to, such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  operate 
and  maintain  said  project." 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED    BT    MR     ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinaix  to 
the  committee  amendment:  Page  5,  line  24, 
strike  out  "$22,000,000"  and^lnsert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$20,900,000." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
we  had  our  hearings  and  had  written 
up  the  bill  in  the  full  committee,  we 
were  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  the  fa- 
ciUties  which  were  originally  referred  to 
before  our  committee  could  not  be  built 
because  they  were  not  feasible,  the  cost 
of  which  was  $1.5  million.  Therefore 
we  have  asked  that  this  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (HH.  707)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Tuala- 
tin Federal  reclamation  project,  Oregon, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  799,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  smy 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the    table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 799,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  8.  254. 

MOTION   OPFXRED   BT   MX.   ROGERS    OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas : 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  254,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  HH.  707,  as  passed,  as 
follows: 

"That  in  order  to  supply  irrigation  water 
to  approximately  seventeen  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  Tualatin  River  Valley,  Oregon,  to 
develop  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
plies, to  provide  facilities  for  river  regulation 
and  control  of  floods,  to  enhance  recreation 
opportunities,  to  provide  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal 
reclamation  project  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto) .  The 
principal  features  of  the  said  project  shall  be 
a  dam  and  reservrtr  on  Scoggtn  Creek,  canals, 
pumping  plants  and  water  distribution  fa- 
cilities. 

"Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repryment  contracts 
shall  provide,  with  respect  to  any  contract 
unit,  for  repayment  of  the  irrigation  con- 
struction costs  assigned  for  repayment  to 
the  Irrigators  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years  exclvislve  of  any  development  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs 
allocated  to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  irrigators  to  repay  dvirlng  the  repayment 
period  shall  be  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fund  within  said  repayment  period  from  rev- 
enues derived  by  the  Secretary  from  the  dis- 
position of  power  marketed  through  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  Power 
and  energy  required  for  Irrigation  water 
pumping  for  the  Tualatin  project  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  power  system  at 
charges  determined  by  him. 

"Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities 
in  connection  with  the  Tualatin  project  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79 
Stat.  213). 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Costs  of  the  project  allocated 
to  municipal  water  supply  shall  be  repay- 
able, with  Interest,  by  the  municipal  water 
Users  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty 
years  from  the  date  that  water  Is  first  de- 
livered for  that  purpose,  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts with  munlclpiBLl  corporations,  or  other 
orgiinlzatlons,  as  defined  In  section  2(g)  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53 
Stat.  1187).  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
with  water  users'  organizations  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  9(c)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939,  supra. 

"(b)  The  interest  rate  uaed  for  comput- 
ing interest  during  construction  and  inter- 
est on  the  tinpaid  balance  of  the  costs  of 
the  project  allocated  to  municipal  water 
supply  shall  be  determined  toy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
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fiscal  year  in  which  construction  is  com- 
menced, on  the  basis  of  the  computed  aver- 
age interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  its  outstanding  nwu-ketable  public  ob- 
ligations which  are  r  either  due  nor  cUlable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date 
of  issue,  and  by  adjusting  such  interebt  rate 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum  If  the  computed  average  Interest 
rate  la  not  a  mtiltlple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum. 

"(c)  Costs  of  the  project  ailocAted  to  high- 
way transportation  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
in  accordance  with  section  208  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  (76  SUt.  1196) . 

"Sec.  5.  For  a  jjerlod  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  vzatcr  user  on  the  Tua- 
latin project  for  the  production  on  newly 
Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricultural 
commodity,  as  defined  In  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment  thereof.  If 
the  total  supply  of  such  commodity  for  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  would  normally  be  marketed  Is  In  excess 
of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  in  section 
301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase  in 
production  of  such  commodity  in  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security. 

"Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tualatin  project  the  sum  of  $20,900,000  (Jan- 
uary 1965  prices)  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  types  of  construction 
Involved  therein,  and.  In  addition  thereto, 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  operate  and 
maintain  said  project." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
FMr.  Rogers]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  707)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


A      MORE      ADEQUATE      NATIONAL 
PROGRAM  OP  WATER  RESEARCH 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  801,  and  ask 
for  Its  Im.mediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  801 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (BM. 
3606)  to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  water  research.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  blU  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  in  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 


Hoxise  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  ccanmlttee  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  quesUon  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments hereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  8606,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  blU 
(S.  22),  and  It  shaU  then  be  in  order  iu 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
H  R.  3608  as  passed. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Qxjilusn].  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hoiise  Resolution  801 
provides  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
for  consideration  of  HJl.  3606,  a  bill  to 
promote  a  more  adequate  national  pro- 
gram of  water  research. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  would  be  ac- 
complished by  amending  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
basic  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  a  program  of  extramural 
research  into  all  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  mission  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Under  this 
program,  research  grants  or  contracts 
could  be  made  on  a  matching  or  other 
basis  with  State  water  resources  research 
agencies  or  other  government  agencies 
or  with  universities  or  other  educatioiial 
institutions  or  with  private  firms  or  in- 
dividuals in  order  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  a  sound  research  program.  The 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  bring 
to  bear  on  our  national  water  problems 
the  talents  and  research  competence  of 
our  best  trained  scientists  and  the  use  of 
the  best  facilities  available  wherever  they 
may  be  located.  As  amended  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, H.R.  3606  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $85  million  over  a  10- 
ycar  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  iirge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  801. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  again.  I  have  by  now  a 
standardized  question  on  these  rules  that 
waive  points  of  order.  In  lines  10 
through  12  of  the  resolution,  House  Reso- 
lution 801,  it  says: 

It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

As  to  the  bill  now  before  tis,  can  the 
gentleman  assure  me  that  the  same  rea- 
son for  waiving  points  of  order  pertalna 
as  In  the  last  two  rules  that  were  Just 
discussed? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  The  same  reason  per- 
tains— with  one  possible  exception  and 
that  Is  as  to  the  State  matching  funds. 
I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
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the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALL],  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
that  question. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  1« 
also,  as  I  understand  It.  a  question  here 
of  the  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments.  We  have 
placed  In  the  bill  a  provision  for  over- 
sight authority  for  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  Presi- 
dent In  1964  when  he  signed  the  parent 
legislation  took  exception  to  title  n  and 
has  failed  to  Implement  it  since  then  be- 
cause he  said  that  the  action  we  asked 
for  to  have  the  contracts  reported  back 
to  the  Congress  and  give  us  In  that  legis- 
lation the  power  to  negate  those  con- 
tracts trespassed  upon  the  authority  of 
the  executive  department. 

So  In  this  bill  we  are  still  keeping  the 
oversight  and  we  have  made  It  necessary 
to  report  back  to  the  Congress  under 
subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section,  that 
is  section  200.  with  this  language: 

(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made,  no  contract 
shall  be  executed,  and  no  matching  or  other 
arrangement  shall  be  entered  Into  under 
•ubeectlon  (a)  of  thl*  section  prior  to  sixty 
calendar  days  from  the  date  the  same  Is 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  oX  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  said  sixty  calendar  days  shall  not 
include  days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatlvee  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  sine  die. 

Now  my  position,  and  I  think  the  posi- 
tion of  everybody  on  our  committee.  Is 
that  this  Is  germane.  But  if  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  was  raised.  It  would 
take  quite  a  bit  of  time  perhape  to  thrash 
It  out. 

What  our  committee  has  tried  to  do,  if 
I  may  say  to  the  good  colleague  from 
Missouri,  is  to  retain  our  oversight  au- 
thority on  all  of  these  programs  so  that 
we  know  specifically  and  In  detail  what 
Is  being  carried  on  because  with  1,450 
plus  contracts  in  being  at  any  one  time. 
the  only  way  you  know  what  Is  going  on 
Is  to  have  the  reports  processed  up  to  the 
committee.  We  are  not  doing  anything 
about  it  except  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  somebody  from  the  com- 
mittee where  a  contract  might  be  made 
would  take  exception  and  would  ask  to 
have  it  held  up  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  knows  that 
this  would  be  very  effective. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
yield  further,  may  I  say  I  have  nothing 
but  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
surveillance  and  oversight  which  the 
gentleman  plans  to  write  Into  the  bill. 

La-st  year  when  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  which  I  serve  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  thing  imder  a 
s»K-tion  on  military  construction,  It  was 
actually  vetoed  for  the  same  reason  be- 
cause there  was  a  question  of  the  trans- 
crrcssian  on  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  counsel  and  the  Attorney 
Oer.era:  Of  course,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  no  coiuisel  of  its  own. 
You  may  recall  this  came  to  a  final  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  Insistence 


of  the  gCTitleman  from  Missouri.  There 
Is  a  question  In  my  mind  about  waiving 
these  points  of  order  and  not  permitting 
the  House  to  work  Its  will  when  we  elimi- 
nate aU  points  of  order  or  questions  of 
germaneness  In  the  rule  and  making  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  In  order.  Such 
rules,  of  course,  repeatedly  come  down 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  That  Is 
the  problem  that  is  bothering  me.  I  will 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  bothers  me  not  Just  as  an 
Individual  but  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  with  the  other  body  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Congress.  We  have 
this  imder  very  active  consideration  at 
this  particular  time  Including  the  rules 
of  germaneness  In  this  body.  Of  course, 
there  Is  no  such  rule  of  germaneness  In 
the  other  body,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  well  know.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  building  up  this 
dossier  on  waiving  points  of  order  in  the 
rules  that  make  otherwise  perfectly  good 
bUls,  with  perfectly  good  Intent,  in  order. 

In  doing  this,  may  I  say  I  am  in  full 
sympathy  with  what  the  committee  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee have  In  mind.  I  am  seriously 
concerned  about  not  being  able  as  one 
elected  Member  of  the  people's  personal 
Representatives  In  this  House  to  make 
a  point  of  order,  whether  the  bill  be  for 
a  good  purpose,  as  In  this  instance  per- 
haps— or  for  a  bad  purpose — when  these 
rules  are  brought  to  us  waiving  such 
points  of  order.  I  take  It  In  view  of  the 
explanation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
that  he  himself  did  ask  for  the  waiver 
of  all  points  of  order  In  this  rule? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
does  not  take  lightly  any  request  for 
waivers  of  points  of  order.  Such  re- 
quests are  discussed  at  great  length  as 
this  request  was  and  we  were  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  who  explained  it  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Each 
time  a  request  Is  made  for  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order.  It  causes  quite  a  discus- 
sion and  the  committee  is  not  Inclined 
to  grant  waivers  of  points  of  order  ex- 
cept where  It  Is  deemed  proper  after  an 
explanation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment and  I  hope  they  are  even  more 
strict  In  the  future  about  not  granting 
such  requests  for  waivers  of  points  of 
order.  There  has  been  evidence  here 
today  about  a  rule  coming  out  where  all 
matters  were  not  even  present,  ailthough 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  did  not 
bring  that  out — the  gentleman  In  the 
well  did  not  bring  that  out.  There  has 
been  some  other  evidence  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  wherein  waivers  were 
apparently  granted  which  were  not  re- 
quested either  by  the  committee  or  the 
chairman — which  Is  quite  beside  the 
point  I  know. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  know  of  no  such 
waiver.  I  do  not  think  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  ever  asstmied  during  the 
years  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  right  to  waive  points  of 


order  unless  that  was  requested  by  the 
chairman  who  presented  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
be  good  enough  to  see  me  later,  I  will  be 
glad  to  document  my  statement. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  It.  Thank 
you,  sir.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  back 
over  the  record,  he  will  see  that  It  was 
only  a  month  or  two  ago,  as  I  remember, 
In  this  session  of  the  Congress  that  points 
of  order  in  at  least  one,  and  perhaps 
two  Instances,  were  waived  without  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  happen  to  serve  on  one  of  the  com- 
mittees from  which  no  request  of  waiver 
of  points  of  order  was  made. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  on  record  one, 
and  perhaps  two. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  It  is  possible  that  It 
might  have  happened,  but  I  know  of  no 
Instance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  engage 
In  a  discussion  of  semantics  with  my 
friend  from  New  York,  but  I  question 
that  when  he  says  the  rule  Is  an  open 
rule  waiving  points  of  order  that  that  is 
exactly  correct.  It  seems  to  me  that 
waiving  points  of  order  Infringes  upon 
the  open  rule. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  A  point  of  order  may 
be  made  and  the  section  to  which  It  ap- 
plies could  be  thrown  out.  But  It  would 
give  you  the  right  under  an  open  rule 
to  amend  any  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  quesUon  whether  It  la 
a  fully  open  rule  when  points  of  order 
are  waived. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  That  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  801 
provides  a  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3606. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3606  Is  to  Im- 
prove current  research  programs  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  by  amendment 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  research  Into  all  aspects  of  water 
problems  under  the  controLof  the  De- 
partment. 

Under  HJl.  3606,  research  grants  and 
contracts  on  a  matching  or  other  basis 
are  provided  for  State  agencies,  univer- 
sities, firms,  and  Individuals  working  In 
the  field.  The  bill  authorizes  $85  mil- 
lion over  a  10-year  period. 

The  principle  language  of  the  bill  was 
included  In  title  n  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act.  Additionally,  only 
$1  million  was  authorized  for  each  year 
of  a  10-year  period,  and  either  Interior 
Committee  could  bar  appropriations  to 
fund  projects.  The  President  objected  to 
this  and  no  requests  for  funds  under  title 
n  have  been  made. 

The  need  for  research  into  our  water 
resources  Is  evident  In  the  testimony  it 
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received,  according  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  has 
therefore  determined  to  alter  its  pre- 
vious position.  The  language  approved 
here  is  much  the  same  as  was  approved 
by  House  conferees  in  the  88th  Congress 
during  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The    $85    million    authorized    for    10 
years — through    fiscal    1976 — Is    broken 
do^^'n  as  follows:  Fiscal  1967,  $5  million 
$6  million  in  1968;  $7  million  in  1969 
$8  million  In  1970;  $9  million  In  1971 
and  $10  million  In  1972-76  inclusive. 

There  are  two  other  major  changes  of 
the  act  contained  in  the  bill:  First,  no 
contract  or  other  agreement  may  be 
entered  Into  until  60  days  after  it  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  during  which 
Congress  Is  In  session ;  second,  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  reporting  requirement.  Pres- 
ently only  an  annual  report  is  required. 
The  bill  requires  a  report  by  March  1  to 
tlie  President  and  the  Congress,  giving 
a  complete  accounting  of  funds  appro- 
priated during  the  preceding  year  and  a 
report  on  the  results  expected  and  con- 
clusions reached  in  projects  funded  and 
underway. 

There  Is  a  question  that  the  language 
In  section  307  might  not  be  germane,  and 
waiving  the  points  of  order  would  make 
It  in  order. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  objection  that 
a  rule  be  granted.  Reserving  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


MANSON  UNIT,  CHIEF  JOSEPH  DAM 
PROJECT,  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  2829)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Manson  unit, 
Chelan  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  proj- 
ect, Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n»  coMurrTEK  of  the  wholk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2829,  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bUl  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
H.R.  707  to  authorize  tlie  Ttialatin  proj- 
ect was  being  considered  earlier,  I  in- 
dicated that  these  two  projects  constitute 
another  step  In  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  in  the  Coliunbia  River 
Basin. 

The  plan  for  tlie  $13.3  million  Manson 
iinit,  which  would  be  authorized  by  the 
legislation  now  under  consideration,  calls 
for  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  pirvate 
irrigation  system  and  extension  of  the 
system  to  serve  some  additional  lands. 
In  all,  almost  6.000  acres  will  t>e  irri- 
gated. In  addition  to  serving  Irrigation 
water,  the  reservoir  will  be  developed  for 
recreation.  Since  the  reservoir  will  be 
in  a  national  forest,  tlie  recreational  fa- 
cilities will  be  administered  by  the  For- 
est Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  here  a  situa- 
tion which  is  true  of  so  many  of  our 
recent  inlgation  projects.  The  original 
facilities  were  built  totally  by  private 
interests  many,  many  years  ago.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  facilities  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  a  major 
rehabilitation  job  Is  required  and  the  cost 
of  tliis  major  improvement  plus  the  cost 
of  extending  tlie  system  to  serve  addi- 
tional lands  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
local  water  users  to  repay.  In  the  case 
of  the  Manson  unit,  the  water  users  will 
repay  almost  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost  and  the  remainder  will  be 
repaid  from  the  net  power  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  Basin  sys- 
tem— that  is,  net  revenues  that  are  over 
and  above  revenues  needed  to  repay  the 
entire  power  Investment  in  the  Federal 
Colimibia  River  power  system  with  In- 
terest within  50  years  from  the  time  each 
project  or  miit  becomes  operational. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  Manson  unit  meets  all  of 
the  criteria  for  authorization  and  con- 
struction at  this  time.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  2829  as  amended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  will  discuss  It  in 
more  detail.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcMn  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  propose 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman,  the 
cliainnan  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  a  question  or  two  re- 
garding recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  he  wishes  to  have  the  same 
history  made  on  this  legislation  as  was 
made  on  the  prior  bill,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  in  respect  to  the  matter 
involved. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  is  It  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  tliat  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  carry  out  such  woilc 
as  is  required  for  recreation  development 
and  fish  and  wUdllfe  enhancement  in 
coimection  with  the  Manson  unit? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes;  to  the  extent 
that  tills  is  consistent  with  the  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  the  act  and  expect  to  have  de- 
velopment carried  on  in  conformance 
therewith. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  It  correct  that  this 
authority  to  do  this  work  Is  found  in  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  which  both 
enumerates  the  punwses  of  the  project 
and  authorizes  its  construction? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  chairman  state, 
then,  what  is  the  purpose  of  section  3  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
It  assure  conformity  with  the  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act.  More  specifi- 
cally. It  Is  to  insure  that  agreements  are 
signed  as  csilled  for  by  that  act  and  that 
cost  allocations  conform  to  the  standards 
laid  dov^m  in  that  act  itself  and  that  we 
do  not  vary  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  to  which  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive gave  their  approval  recently. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  is  It  correct  that  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment are  part  and  parcel  of  the  project 
itself:  that  Is,  they  are  authorized  by 
section  1  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
is  correct  again.  I  add,  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  includes  an 
allowance  for  this  work  as  well  as  for 
construction  of  the  Irrigation  features  of 
the  project,  and  that  the  modes  of  repay- 
ment, whatever  they  may  be,  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlsioxis  of  the  act 
referred  to. 

Mr.  FOLEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  two 
questions,  requesting  technical  informa- 
tion for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
from  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Aie  these  dams  we  are  considerliig  to- 
day in  what  Is  ordinarily  referred  to  as 
high  terrain — or  rugged  terrain — areas 
with  boxlike  canyons  and  steep  walls  or 
are  we  inundating  alluvial  sou  in  order 
to  provide  irrigation  for  other  areas  to  be 
reclaimed? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  seen  the  site  of  the  reservoir  referred 
to  In  the  liquidation  now  imder  consider- 
ation, that  is  the  reservoir  that  is  to  be 
enlarged.  It  would  make  very  little  dif- 
ference in  this  particular  Instance  if  I 
understand  my  colleague  correctly. 

I  have  seen  the  reservoir  site  for  the 
Ttialatin  project.  Tliere  Is  a  small 
amount  of  good  farmland  that  will  be  in- 
imdated,  but  most  of  the  area  is  hillsides 
and  there  would  be  very  litUe  of  value 
that  would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  second 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
is,  in  view  of  the  statement  that  this 
one  Is  entirely  within  a  forest  preserve 
or  a  national  forest,  would  the  50  cents 
a  day  or  the  annual  $7  fee  for  the  Land- 
Water  Conservation  Fund  be  applicable 
for  ingress  into  this  area,  since  It  is  in 
another  department,  under  the  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year?  Would  that  be  in 
force,  and  is  it  contemplated  that  it  would 
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be  impost  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der the  President's  recent  Executive 
order' 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
colleague  will  allow  me,  I  cannot  speak 
about  what  Is  In  the  minds  of  the  Sec- 
retaries involved,  but  if  there  Is  any 
development  which  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  for  an  entrance  fee.  an  en- 
trance fee  could  be  charged  in  this  par- 
ticular project. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  user  fee  wlD 
more  than  likely  be  charged.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  user  fees.  There 
Is  a  question  as  to  the  entrance  fees. 
because  there  has  to  be  a  substantial 
development  that  is  perhaps  a  road  pro- 
viding for  ingress  and  egress,  or  proper 
policing  facilities,  or  such. 

In  this  particular  Instance.  I  may  say 
to  my  colleague.  I  would  doubt  if  the 
entrance  fees  will  t>e  charged.  I  mean. 
this  Is  a  small  reservoir.  There  is  a 
question  about  entrance  fees,  but  I  am 
sure  user  fees  will  be  charged. 

Mr  HALL.  The  user  fees  pertain  to 
those  who  actually  use  the  water  for 
hydrology,  irrigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses m  general? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  I  go  a  little  fur- 
ther than  that.  If  the  Forest  Service, 
In  developing  a  recreation  area,  con- 
structs recreation  facilities,  such  as 
parking  places  or  campsites  or  boat 
ramps,  something  l!ke  that,  then  charges 
will  be  made  for  these  facilities,  but  not 
for  the  water.  The  use  of  the  water  It- 
self carries  with  it  no  fees,  as  my  col- 
league will  remember. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  remember.  But  that 
means  the  only  way  that  you  can  gain 
ingress  to  the  lake,  which  Is  "free  of 
charge."  is  to  float  downstream  on  a 
contributing  tributary. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  think  my  colleague 
i.s  correct,  providing  the  administrating 
authorities  wish  to  go  that  far  and  incur 
the  i-rath  of  some  of  the  users.  I  know 
a  ci; faculty  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr  HALL.  It  is  going  on,  of  course, 
on  some  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  im- 
poundments. That  is  why  I  wanted  to 
make  a  record  here  without  reference  to 
this  particular  project. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  It  will  be  involved  here. 

^Tr.  HOSMER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  Indicated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chilrman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  fMr.  As- 
piNALLl.  thts  Is  economically  a  good  proj- 
ect Its  cost-benefits  raUo  Is  high,  for 
whatever  value  people  place  on  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  project  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  a  little  over  $13  million, 
.somewhat  less  than  the  previous  proj- 

AlsQ.  M.-  Chairman,  like  the  previous 
project,  even  if  the  irrigators  are  unable 
to  pay  any  money  at  all — which  is  not 
likely  because  testimony  indicates  they 
will  be  able  tD  repay— the  finances  of 
the  project  are  backed  up  by  the  power 
revenues  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam. 

Mr  Chairman,  It  is  notable  that  the 
arva    to    be    served    by    the    project    Is 


largely  devoted  to  the  growing  of  apples. 
If  the  escalation  of  inflation  that  we 
have  now.  and  are  going  to  experience 
throughout  this  year,  leads  us  to  some 
kind  of  an  economic  chaos  smd  depres- 
sion, probably  there  will  be  plenty  of 
use  for  these  apples  for  people  to  sell 
on  the  street  comers. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  It  is  notable 
to  note  that  this  project  Is  a  Washington 
project.  The  previous  project  was  an 
Oregon  project,  both  projects  being  lo- 
cated in  the  humid  West,  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  received  the  bene- 
fits of  an  enlightened  and  t)enevolent 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
national  resources  for  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  hydropower  and  irrigation 
developments  such  as  this. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  been  underpinned 
by  this  policy,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  of 
benefit  to  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the 
residents  of  the  great  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  adjoining  areas  of  the 
Paciflc  Northwest. 

However,  I  believe  it  should  be  pointed 
out — and  I  referred  this  area  as  the 
humid  West — another  portion  of  the 
West  is  the  Pacific  Southwest,  it  is  the 
arid  West.  It.  also,  is  an  area  of  great 
growth  and  also  makes  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation.  Inevitably.  In  the 
vtry  near  future,  the  arid  Pacific  South- 
west must  look  outside  Its  boundaries  for 
the  satisfaction  of  Its  basic  needs  for 
water.  There  is  no  secret  that  at  the 
present  time  the  arid  Pacific  Southwest — 
not  only  Arizona  and  California.  Nevada, 
and  New  Mexico,  but  Texas  also — is  look- 
ing longingly  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
help  to  satisfy  these  growing  require- 
ments for  life-giving  water. 

Annually  after  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  made  entire  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
system.  l)oth  for  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity and  for  use  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, the  Columbia  River  Basin  flows 
upward  of  some  90  million  acre-feet  of 
fresh  water  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  So, 
it  Is  logical  that  the  arid  Pacific  South- 
west looks  toward  this  water,  the  sole  use 
of  which  now  is  the  dilution  of  the  salin- 
ity of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  looks  with 
hope  for  the  generous  understanding  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  In  Oregon  and 
Washington,  who  through  the  demon- 
strated benefits  of  these  public  projects 
b}  the  Federal  Government  in  its  area, 
know  the  value  of  consolidating  the  use 
of  water  to  the  highest  good  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  hope  that  the 
honorable  gentlemen,  our  colleagues 
from  those  States,  will  look  as  favorably 
und  as  kindly  upon  the  water  problems  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  as  today  we  have 
looked  upon  their  water  problems  as  evi- 
denced by  the  two  projects  before  us 

Mr.  FOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to  ex- 
press in  advance  of  expressions  which  I 
shall  make  later  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  people 
of  my  district  for  the  cooperation  and 


assistance  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  preparation  and  hopeful 
passage  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  leave  the  Impression, 
which  I  am  sure  he  did  not  Intend  to  do. 
that  the  only  States  In  the  West  which 
have  benefited  from  Federal  expendi- 
tures have  been  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  concede  that  the 
great  State  of  Callfomia,  the  largest  and 
most  advanced  in  the  West,  has  had  some 
paltry  Federal  expenditures  over  the 
years,  such  as  perhaps  the  Central  Valley 
project? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  that  that  Is  in- 
deed true.  We  do  share  this  knowledge 
which  demonstrations  have  given  us,  of 
the  benefits  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  of  such  Federal 
programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  development  began 
almost  the  first  year  of  this  century,  and 
has  been  making  its  contributions  ever 
since. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  I  assume, 
based  upon  what  the  gentleman  says, 
that  he  would  certainly  agree  that  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  its  efforts  have  not  benefited 
the  people  of  that  State  alone,  but  have 
been  of  major  benefit  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  that  those  projects  such  as  irri- 
gation and  power  development  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  have  been  repaid  to  the 
Treasury— and  many  of  them  with  Inter- 
est by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia— have  represented  a  Federal  in- 
vestment which  accrues  to  the  Interest  of 
the  entire  Nation.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  true,  and  I 
might  further  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  In  connection  with  our 
own  projects  In  California,  and  ttiose  of 
our  neighboring  States  to  the  east  and  to 
the  northeast,  and  to  the  north,  we  have 
always  regarded  that  the  natural  re- 
sources being  developed  in  a  State  are 
subject  to  a  first  priority  by  the  originat- 
ing State. 

I  think  there  Is  no  question  that  in 
the  future  we  will  adhere  to  the  same 
philosophy.  In  other  words,  should  we 
look  to  the  north  for  supplemental  water 
supplies,  we  would  not  look  for  any  sup- 
ply that  Is  at  any  time  needed  in  the 
originating  Pacific  Northwestern  States. 
Only  after  those  States  have  fully  utilized 
their  water  resources,  would  we  ask  to 
step  in  and  have  the  loenefits  of  such 
water  as  otherwise  would  go  to  waste  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's sentiments.  I  would  also  suggest, 
and  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
agree,  that  tliroughout  the  history  of 
Federal  projects  in  the  West  and  all  of 
our  States  in  the  West,  it  has  been  not 
only  the  principle  of  respecting  the  pri- 
ority of  use  in  the  State  of  origin,  but 
the  principle  of  the  legislation  to  re- 
quire and  to  expect  that  those  States 
which  would  benefit  by  Federal  expendi- 
tures show  a  clear  feasibility  and  justi- 
fication for  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds     I  think,  if  I  may  suggest  It  today, 
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that  both  the  Tualatin  project  in  Ore- 
gon and  the  Manson  project  in  the  State 
of  Washington  very  clearly  meet  these 
feasibility  standards — and  exceed  them; 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  any  future  projects  of  any  kind 
should  meet  the  some  standards  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility  and  justification  when 
they  come  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
the  investment  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  must  state  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  with  his 
latest  declaration  has  me  a  little  bit  con- 
fused. He  seems  to  be  talking  like  a  Re- 
publican instead  of  a  Democrat. 

The  bill  which  we  have  before  us  at 
this  time — H.R.  2829 — authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Manson  vmlt 
of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  thts 
is  not  an  entirely  new  system.  The 
existing  system  consists  in  part  of  aging 
wood-stave  pipes  and  flumes  which  were 
constructed  some  50  years  ago.  That 
system  Is  in  need  of  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation If  it  is  to  continue  to  provide  Ir- 
rigation water  for  nearly  4,000  acres  of 
irrigated  apple  orchards.  Failures  are 
frequent  in  the  existing  system  and,  most 
certainly,  a  major  failure  would  jeopar- 
dize the  continued  productivity  of  these 
orchards. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  existing  system,  H.R. 
2829  provides  for  more  adequate  facili- 
ties for  collection,  storage,  and  delivery 
of  water.  The  expansion  of  the  system 
would  enable  It  to  serve  1,525  acres  of 
presently  dry  lands — including  120  acres 
which  now  have  only  a  partial  water 
supply. 

This  land  is,  of  course,  in  the  apple 
country.  The  Ismds  presently  being  ir- 
rigated are  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  apple  production  and  It  is  reason- 
ably expected  that  the  new  lands  will  be 
developed  primarily  as  irrigated  apple 
orchards.  Notwithstanding  that  fact, 
however,  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
your  committee  retained  in  this  bill  the 
customary  provision  which  you  will  find 
at  section  4  of  the  bill.  Sections  such 
as  section  4  have  been  placed  in  simi- 
lar bills  in  order  to  assure  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation  that  these  early  proj- 
ects will  not  contribute  to  any  unneces- 
sary agricultural  production  so  as  to  cre- 
ate unneeded  and  imwanted  surpluses. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  this  $13.3 
million  project  Is  principally  an  irriga- 
tion project  which  will  be  almost  entirely 
repaid  to  the  Treasury.  To  insure  that 
the  $13,194,000  allocated  to  Irrigation  is 
repaid  within  the  established  50-year  pe- 
riod— plus  the  development  period — the 
committee  inserted  into  H H.  2829  at  sec- 
tion 2 — ptige  2,  lines  16  and  17 — the  nec- 
essary wording  to  Insure  that  the  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  irrigation, 
which  are  to  be  repaid  by  power  revenues, 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  reclamation 
fund  within  that  period. 

Another  fundamental  amendment 
which  the  committee  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  HJR.  2829  appears  later  In  that 
same  section — at  ptige  2,  line  19.    Where 


the  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  provided 
for  the  power  revenues  to  be  used  to  help 
repay  the  construction  costs  were  to  be 
derived  from  the  revenues  produced  by 
the  Chief  Joseph  I>£mi,  the  committee  re- 
vised the  bill  to  provide  that  repayment 
should  be  derived  from  the  entire  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  The  long- 
range  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  es- 
tablish a  basin  fund  In  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  and  its  tributaries. 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  CMnmittee  for  some  time 
and  it  is  a  matter  about  which  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  this  Congress  will  be  again 
concerned  when  sc«ne  other  expected 
measures  come  before  it.  By  working 
out  a  basin  accounting  arrangement  such 
as  we  have  in  the  Central  Vsdley  project 
and  some  others,  a  pool  will  be  created 
fr<Mn  which  necessary  project  costs  can 
be  drawn  to  pay  allocations  which  the 
water  users  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
repay. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  recommending  this 
legislation  to  the  House  for  its  approval 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Foley ] . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
take  only  a  brief  moment  to  speak  on 
the  bill  before  the  Committee. 

It  has  been  very  succinctly  and  exactly 
explained  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AsPiNALL],  and  I  think  the  dialog 
that  has  taken  place  has  clearly  put  be- 
fore the  Committee  all  the  relevant 
information. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  first  of  all, 
the  Imminent  need  of  this  project.  There 
Is  in  the  Manson  area  an  exlstirig  recla- 
mation faculty  which  was  created  and 
largely  built  over  50  years  ago.  That 
system  is  now  so  badly  deteriorated  and 
in  such  imminent  danger  of  a  breakdown, 
that  it  is  not  certain  even  If  this  bill 
were  passed  and  funded  today  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  construct  the  project 
and  rehabilitate  the  system  soon  enough 
to  prevent  a  major  disaster  in  the  area. 
We  are  living  by  the  grace  of  Providence 
so  to  speak  from  day  to  day  with  refer- 
ence to  this  project. 

Last  July  19  there  was  a  serious  break- 
down of  the  works  In  a  large  and  valuable 
orchard  that  was  flooded  and  very  seri- 
ously damaged.  That  could  occur  at  any 
time  with  other  orchards  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
very  deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  for  his  consideration  and  fore- 
sight in  bringing  this  legislation  t>efore 
the  Committee  today.  My  appreciation 
certainly  goes  to  the  dl&tmgulshed  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  I  Mr.  Rogers],  and  cer- 
tainly to  every  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  especially  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  and  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia  who  Is  here  today  from  the 
minority  side.  All  of  them  have  co- 
operated splendidly  on  this  matter  which 
Is,  the  record  will  show,  the  most  eco- 
nomically feasible  project  to  come  before 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  many,  m^ny  years  if  not  in  its 
entire  history.  It  Is  my  hope  that  all 
Members  of  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
will  give  their  support  to  this  much 
iveeded  and  valuable  project  and  pass  It 
unanimously  today. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  If  he  has  any  more  re- 
quests for  time? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  the 
Manson  unit,  a  relatively  small  reclama- 
tion project  in  Chelan  County  in  central 
Washington.  The  project  is  primarily 
for  irrigation  with  Incidental  benefits 
from  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement. 

The  plan  of  development  for  the  Man- 
son  imit  calls  for  improving  and  extend- 
ing the  existing  irrigation  water  collec- 
tion and  distribution  system  of  the  Lake 
Chelan  Reclamation  District.  The  exist- 
ing system  is  a  composite  of  several  pri- 
vately financed  developments  which  have 
been  enlarged  and  Improved  over  the 
years.  This  system  collects  the  water 
from  the  watersheds  of  seven  streams 
above  Lake  Chelan  and  conveys  it 
throughout  the  service  area.  The  sys- 
tem would  be  rehabilitated  and  extended, 
and  the  existing  reservoir  would  be  en- 
larged. The  rehabilitated  auid  extended 
system  would  continue  water  service  to 
4,245  acres  now  Irrigated  and  bring  a  full 
Irrigation  water  suj^ly  to  an  additional 
1,525  acres,  making  a  total  of  5,770  acres 
that  would  be  served  under  the  prcqjosed 
plan  of  development.  Recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities 
would  be  provided  to  the  reservoir  and 
would  be  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

Lands  in  the  unit  area  that  are  now 
Irrigated  are  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  apple  production,  and  It  Is  expected 
that  the  new  lands  will  also  be  developed 
as  irrigated  apple  orchards.  These  or- 
chards cannot  exist  without  the  Irriga- 
tion system.  A  mtOor  failure  would  re- 
sult In  their  destruction  and,  imfortu- 
nately,  there  is  danger  of  n  major  failure 
unless  the  system  is  rehabilitated  at  an 
early  date.  Some  of  the  existing  works 
were  constructed  as  long  as  50  years  ago 
and  are  in  urgent  need  of  repair  or  re- 
placement. 

The  Manson  xuiit  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $13,344,000  and  all  of  this  amount, 
except  for  about  $150,000,  is  allocated 
to  irrigation  and  would  be  repaid  under 
reclamation  law.  The  economic  studies 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Indicate 
that  about  $6,051,000  can  be  repaid  by 
the  water  users  and  that  the  remainder 
of  about  $7,143,000  would  be  returned 
from  revenues  derived  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  disposition  of 
power  marketed  by  the  Bonne\'ille  Power 
Administration.  The  committee  amend- 
ed the  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
entire  amount,  the  part  to  be  repaid  by 
water  users  and  the  part  to  be  repaid 
by  power  revenues,  would  be  repaid  with- 
in a  period  not  exceeding  50  years  plus 
any  authorized  development  period. 
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The  amount  of  about  $150,000  allo- 
cated to  rer reatlon  and  flsh  and  wildlife 
en:.an«>.'nciit  is  notireimbursable  pur- 
sua:  t  '^j  the  provlalons  of  the  Federal 
Water  Recreation  Project  Act.  The  fa- 
culties would  be  In  the  national  forest 
and  recreation,  user  fees  would  probably 
be  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Pi-ir.d  Act. 

The  Manson  unit  has  a  benefit  cost 
ratio  of  6.5  to  1.0  showing  that  this  Is 
dn  excellent  project  from  an  economic 
standpoint. 

The  Mar: son  unit  not  only  has  the  full 
Si;  :.H,rt  f  the  Irrigation  district  In- 
volved amch  has  agreed  to  the  repay- 
rr.er  I  arrangements,  but  It  has  the  sup- 
fx.rt  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  well 
as  i- roups  and  organizations  In  that  State 
interested  In  water  development.  The 
c  .mmlttee  received  no  testimony  In  op- 
positlcMi  to  this  proposed  development. 
This  Is  a  relatively  small  project  but  It  is 
pxiremely  Important  to  the  economy  of 
the  area  !t  will  serve. 

The  Interior  arid  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  Man- 
son  unit  and  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
que.'^ts  for  time. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR.   2829 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
p'lrprwps  of  tupplylng  Irrigation  water  for  ap- 
proxlrmitely  five  UioTiaand  elgbt  hundred 
acrp.s  of  land.  undertalUng  the  rehabilitation 
and  t>ett«nnent  of  works  aervlng  a  major  por- 
uoa  of  UiM«  lAoda,  cojaaervatlon  and  devel- 
opmeut  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authortaed  to 
'-onntruct.  operate,  and  maintain  the  Manson 
unit.  Chelan  dlvlaton.  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project.  Washington,  in  accordance  with  the 
rederal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
l»03.  33  8t^t.  388.  and  Acta  amendatory 
thereoX  or  supplementary  thereto).  The 
principal  works  of  the  unit  shall  consist  of 
dams  and  related  worlu  for  enlargement  of 
Antllon  Lake  storage,  related  canals,  con- 
i1'jlt«  snd  distribution  systems,  and  works 
incidental  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  exlat- 
in(?  -.m^Mon  system. 

Sec  i  imgaUon  repayment  contracts  shall 
provule  for  repayment  of  the  obUgatlon  a*- 
suineu  -.hereunder  with  reepect  to  any  con- 
tract unit  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
arty  yean  ezclualye  of  any  development 
period  luthor'.zed  by  law.  Construction  coets 
allo-a-.e;  t^  -rigatlon  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  imitators  w  repay  during  the  repayment 
period  srndi  be  relumed  to  the  Reclamation 
Fui.d  from  reveauea  derived  by  the  Secretary 
frura  the  di.spositlon  of  power  marketed 
through  the  Chief  Joeeph  Dam  project.  The 
term  "construction  costs",  as  used  herein, 
shall  include  any  Irrigation  operation,  main- 
tenance a.Ti  -»pUc«inent  coets  during  the 
dovelopmer.'  peritxl  which  the  Secretary  finds 
u  proper  to  furwi  because  they  are  beyond 
the  abliitT  of  the  Irrigators  to  pay  during 
Uwi  period.  Power  and  energy  required  for 
i.-r.g»tiLir.  water  pumping  for  the  Manson 
un;:  !<;-.*:;  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
fr-^m  •-!-:<>  P'~1eral  Columbia  Rirer  power  ey«- 
vrr.  St  -!..irK»i  detp-mined  by  the  Secretary. 

-iic  3  The  s*HT<-t.vr7  is  authorlaed.  as  a 
part  a:  the  Miiisor.  st;:*  *o  coutmct,  oper- 
ate and  m&iniaiii  .r  .^r^wlaa  provide  for 
basi.-  pubis  ■  n-iyaoor  .-f-_fe!iUon  faculties;  to 
a  f!  J  ire  .ir  ot,;.er*w^f  -aj  Include  within  the 
un.:   iu-en   suwh   adjacent   lands   or  Interests 


therein  as  are  necewry  for  preaent  or  future 
pubUo  recreation  use,  to  assign  water  and 
reeervolr  capacity  to  recreation  and  to  pro- 
vide for  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  unit 
lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas  in  a  manner 
coordinated  with  the  other  project  purposes. 
The  Secretary  shall  transfer  lands  acquired 
for  the  unit  wlthm  exterior  national  forest 
boundaries  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  administration  as  national  forest,  and 
Jurisdiction  of  national  forest  lauds  within 
the  unit  shall  remain  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  recreation  and  other  national 
forest  system  purposes :  provided.  That  the 
lands  and  waters  within  the  flow  lines  of  any 
reservoir  or  otherwise  needed  or  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  project  for  other  purposes 
sbaU  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  extent  be 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  such  opera- 
tion. The  costs  of  the  undertakings  de- 
scribed In  this  section,  including  coets  of 
investigation,  planning,  Federal  operation 
and  maintexxance,  and  an  appropriate  share 
of  Joint  costs  of  the  unit,  shall  be 
noiuvlmbursable. 

Sac.  4  Coets  of  means  and  measiu'es  to 
prevent  loss  of  and  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  shall  be  considered  as  project 
costs  and  allocated  as  may  be  appropriate 
among  other  project  functions. 

S«c.  6  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  tiser  on  the  Manson 
unit,  Chelan  division,  for  the  production  on 
newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity,  as  defined  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment  thereof. 
If  the  total  supply  of  such  commodity  for 
the  marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  would  normally  be  marketed  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  In 
secUon  3Ol'b)(10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  Increase 
in  production  of  such  commodity  In  the 
Interest  of   national  security. 

Sxc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  Involved  In  the  Manson  unit,  913.400.- 
000  (October  1969  prices),  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any.  as  may  be  required  by 
reason  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  construction 
work  of  the  types  Involved  therein  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  Indexes  and.  in  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  said  unit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  a,  line  18.  strike  out  "Beclamatlon 
Pund"  and  insert  "reclamation  fund  within 
said  repayment  period  *. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  119.  stlrke  out  "Chief  Joseph 
Dam  project."  and  Insert  "Bonneville  Power 
Administration." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wfll  re- 
port the  next  cocomlttee  amendment. 

llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  S.  line  4.  through  page  4,  line  8.  strike 
out  all  of  sections  8  and  4  and  Insert  the 
following  language  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sxc.  S.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  reaoturee  and  the  en- 
hancMnent  at  reoreatlcD  opportunities  in 
connaoUon  with  the  Manaon  unit  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  ProjecU  RecreaUon  Act  (79  Stat. 
ai3).- 


AMUfBMKJrrOFnaUD  BT  ICa.  saPIMAU. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspimau.  to  the 
oommittee  amendment  on  page  4,  line  10: 
Strike  out  the  word  "Projects"  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  word  "Project". 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  12,  strUe  out  "Ssc.  5."  and 
Insert  "Sxc.  4." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Conunlttea  amendment:  Pag*  4.  line  24, 
strike  out  "Sac.  6."  and  insert  "Sac.  6." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  5.  line  I, 
strike  out  "»12.400.000  (October  1959  prices)." 
and  Insert  "•13,344,000   (April  1986  prices ),- 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BsooKs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H H,.  2829)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Manson  unit.  Chelan  divi- 
sion. Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purjx>ses,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  800.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  stmdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bni  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ej[\A  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
I>assage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  800.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs  Is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  8.  490. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 
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Monoif 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas. 
I  offer  a  motion. 


OF   TSXAS 

Mr.  Speaker, 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Motion  oSerea  by  Mr.  Rooers  of  Texas: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
8.  490  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  HM.  2829  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  supplying  Irri- 
gation water  approximately  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  undertaking  the 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  works  serv- 
ing a  major  portion  of  these  lands,  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  flsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  enhancement  of  recreation  op- 
portunities, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Manson  unit.  Chelan  division.  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project.  Washington,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto).  The  principal  works  of  the  unit 
shall  consist  of  dams  and  related  works  for 
enlargement  of  AntUon  Lake  storage,  related 
canals,  conduits,  and  distribution  systems, 
and  works  incidental  to  the  rebabUitation  of 
the  existing  Irrigation  system. 

"Sec  2.  Irrigation  repajonent  contracts 
shall  provide  for  repayment  of  the  obliga- 
tion tissumed  thereunder  with  respect  to  any 
contract  unit  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  years  exclusive  of  any  development  pe- 
riod authorized  by  laws.  Construction  costs 
allocated  to  irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  irrigators  to  repay  during  the  repayment 
period  shall  be  retiu-ned  to  the  reclamation 
fund  within  said  repayment  period  from 
revenues  derived  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
disposition  of  power  marketed  through  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  The  term 
"construction  costs",  as  used  herein,  shall  in- 
clude any  irrigation  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  costs  during  the  develop- 
ment period  which  the  Secretary  finds  it 
proper  to  fund  because  they  are  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  irrigators  to  pay  during  that 
period.  Power  and  energy  required  for  Irri- 
gation water  pumping  for  the  Manson  unit 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  system  at 
charges  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  3.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportiuiltlee  in 
connection  with  the  Manson  unit  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  provlslona  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 

"Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  user  on  the  Man- 
son  unit,  Chelan  division,  for  the  production 
on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agricul- 
tural commodity,  as  defined  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment  thereof, 
If  the  total  supply  of  such  conunodlty  for 
the  marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  would  normally  bo  marketed  is  in 
excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  in 
section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  calls  for  an 
increase  in  production  of  such  commodity 
In  the  interest  of  national  aectirlty. 

"Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  new 
works  involved  in  the  Manson  unit  $13,344,- 
000  (April  1965  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  rea- 
son of  changes  In  the  cost  of  construction 
work  of  the  types  Involved  therein  as  shown 
by  engineering  cost  indexes  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  said  unit." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Then  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  the  appropriate 
place  on  H.R.  2829  and  the  bill  H.R. 
707.  which  the  House  passed  Just  pre- 
vious to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROMOTING  A  MORE  ADEQUATE 
NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  WATER 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  ROGEFIS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3606)  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  water  re- 
search. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  COMMrrTEE  OF  THB  WHOL.B 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  3606,  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers], 
wlU  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
MER],  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado  fMr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  this  legislation  in  the 
committee,  discusses  what  is  Involved  In 
H.R.  3606. 1  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  Indicate  the  need  for  water 
research  generally  and  how  the  program 
authorized  by  H.R.  3606  fits  into  and  is 
coordinated  with  our  overall  Federal 
water  resources  research  effort.  The 
bill  we  have  before  the  House  today,  of 
course,  is  limited  to  research  into  water 
problems  relating  to  the  mission  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  Is  the  ever-Increasing  demands  upon 
our  limited  water  supplies  throughout 
the  Nation  that  have  pointed  up  the  im- 
portance of  research  in  the  process  of 
matching  water  supply  to  such  demands. 
Over  the  years,  the  nature  of  our  water 
problems  has  changed  and  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  solutions  have  Increased 
until,  today,  far  greater  demands  are 
pressing  upon  both  our  water  resources 
and  the  technology  required  to  meet  our 
varied  water  needs. 

In  the  past,  our  Nation's  available  wa- 
ter supplies  were  plentiful  and  we  let 
ourselves  become  too  dependent  upon  na- 
ture to  meet  our  needs.    We  also  became 


wasteful  of  our  supplies.  We  have  ex- 
pected our  streams  and  ground  water 
sources  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  expanding  population  for  food,  fiber, 
and  Industrial  processing,  but  also,  at  the 
same  time,  to  carry  off  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  our  homes,  Industries  and  farms. 
The  result  has  been  serious  shortages  of 
usable  water  in  many  parts  of  our  Nation 
and  the  conclusion  that  our  water  prob- 
lems may  he  expected  to  become  more 
serious  in  the  future.  Research,  of 
course,  is  not  Itself  the  answer  to  all  our 
water  problems  but  It  will  help  provide 
the  answers  we  need.  It  has  become 
quite  clear  that,  if  we  are  to  find  the  solu- 
tions necessary  to  meet  this  Nation's 
growing  water  problems,  we  must  have 
a  continuing  and  effective  water  re- 
sources research  program. 

On  March  18,  President  Johnson 
transmitted  a  special  message  to 
the  Congress  emphasizing  the  need^Jerv 
expanding  our  water  resources  j>e«?arch 
effort.  The  report  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology  which 
was  a  part  of  the  President's  message. 
Includes  a  proposed  10-year  expanded 
program  in  water  resources  research  and 
sets  out  the  specific  goals  we  should  work 
toward  in  the  years  ahead.  The  program 
which  H  R.  3606  would  authorize  would 
assist  in  attaining  these  goals. 

The  concern  which  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  had  with 
respect  not  only  to  the  program  Involved 
In  this  legislation  but  to  the  entire  Fed- 
eral water  research  effort  has  been  that 
we  have  had  Inadequate  coordination 
and  have  had  duplication  and  waste.  In 
an  attempt  to  overcome  this  situation,  we 
placed  provisions  in  the  1964  act  requir- 
ing clarification  of  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsibilities for  water  research  and  for 
coordinating  all  Federal  water  resources 
research  activities.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  actions  which  have  been  taken  pur- 
suant to  these  provisions. 

By  Executive  order  dated  October  24, 
1964,  the  President  has  given  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  OfiBce  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  to  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology.  A  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  Research  has 
been  established  stnd  staffed,  and  the  tes- 
timony we  received  during  the  hearings 
Indicates  that  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  elimination  of  duplication 
and  waste  In  this  field.  Other  actions 
which  will  assist  In  this  effort  include  the 
cataloging  of  all  research  work  by  the 
Science  Information  Exchange  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Water  Resources  Science 
Information  Center  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  report,  mentioned  earlier,  of  the 
Federal  Coimcll  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology setting  forth  a  coordinated  10- 
year  program  of  Federal  water  resources 
research  Is  a  product  of  our  efforts  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  work  In  this  field. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  water 
resources  research  program  which  will 
be  extended  by  the  legislation  we  have 
under  consideration  today  Is  a  merito- 
rious program  which  Is  an  Important 
part  of  our  overall  Federal  water  re- 
sources research  effort,  and  I  urge  favor- 
able action  on  H  Jl.  3606. 
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I  wotild  advise  my  ooUea«:ue8  that 
under  the  prorl«lons  of  this  legislation 
we  will  be  able  to  get  Into  the  water 
respurch  program  many  capable  and  able 
sciei.VuSis  and  scientific  groupe  which  we 
a;e  uaabie  to  get  Into  the  program  with 
tie  ajthority  that  we  presently  have 
u  .der  u\e  provisions  of  the  parent  legis- 
.ttaon  wiuch  is  centered  toward  the 
iar.d-Rrani  colle«es  and  those  colleges 
a6.%ciau>d  wiLti  them. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genlle.Tiati  yield? 

Mr  ASPISALL..  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr   GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

my   friend   from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Do  I   understand  that  this  is  an  $85 

million  bill,  spread  over  a  period  of  10  or 

15  years'" 

Mr  A.spiNALL.  It  Is  spread  over  10 
y*  i.-i  T.'.e  legislation  that  came  over 
fA  :.  r,;.e  other  body  carried  with  It  an 
c;.t.;.- ended  authorization,  no  time  limit 
on  the  activities  of  the  research  studies. 
It  also  carried  with  It  additional  money. 
But  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  House  thought  the 
program  should  be  stepped  up  gradually. 
This  is  what  we  did  with  the  original 
bill,  as  my  friend  knows  so  well.  It  was 
also  thought  that  we  should  put  a  cutoff 
date,  that  we  should  have  a  definite  term 
for  this  acUvity.  and  that  if  it  were  nec- 
essary to  come  back  at  the  end  of  8  or 
9  or  10  years,  and  make  a  new  case  for 
additional  autliority,  the  agency  would 
have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield  further.  It  Is  a  step- 
up  from  the  previous  program  of  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  for  10  years.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  we  did  In  the 
House,  If  my  colleague  will  remember, 
•Alien  we  were  considering  the  Water 
Research  Act  of  1964,  is  that  we  had  no 
UUe  n.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  recommended  that  title 
II  not,  be  Included  within  the  legislation 
at  that  time,  thinking  that  It  would  be 
sufficient  to  start  out  with  the  Water  In- 
."ititutes  which  were  provided  for  In  title 
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TTie  other  body,  however,  placed  In  the 
original  bill,  as  they  have  this  time,  an 
unlirrJted  authority  for  the  Secretary  In 
respect  to  the  authorizations  contained 
In  title  n. 

We  went  to  conference.  As  my  friend 
.■^o  weU  knows,  in  conference  there  is  a 
aUe-and-take.  We  flrudly  came  up  with 
a  decision  by  the  conferees  to  authorize 
$1  million  annually. 

The  House  was  able  to  retain,  however. 
l.n  that  legislation  that  provision  which 
.''aid  that  the  Executive  would  have  to 
send  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  cor.  tracts  which  were  provided  for 
under  the  provisions  of  title  n,  and  that 
the  dlfTerent  bodies  of  Congress  would 
have  60  day.s  In  which  either  to  approve 
or  dl.sapprove. 

It  wa-s  t.0  this  that  the  Executive  him- 
self trp<:k  pTcepflon.  and  he  has  failed  to 
Imrlement  the  provlslona  of  Um  UmMed 
Mtlp  II  that  we  provided  for  ta  tlie  con- 
ference re^Kirt  in  19'54 

Mr  OROSS  >dr  rr.Mrman,  on  page 
\2  it  the  report  I  see  brackets,  tn  con- 
rormitj  with  the  RaxjiM-yer  rule,  that  ap- 


parently the  language  Is  stricken  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  which  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shaU  make  am  axmual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  so  forth.  Is  there  any 
substitute  for  this  In  the  bill  today? 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Yes.  We  have  sub- 
stitute language  In  this  we  created  a 
new  section.    I  do  not  have  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  find  that  on 
page  14  of  the  report,  section  307.  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  That  requires  a 
more  detailed  report. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  What  we  had  to  do 
was  work  the  reporting  directive  Into 
both  titles.  This  we  have  done.  There 
Is  an  annual  report  required.  This  re- 
port has  to  be  made  by  March  1,  so  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
know  what  Is  going  c«i  before  the  appro- 
priation authorities  are  able  to  make 
their  decisions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  that  is 
a  very  good  provision.  I  compliment  the 
committee  upon  section  307,  now  that  I 
have  seen  It. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  will  all  this  |85 
million  be  spent  upon  research — exclu- 
sively on  research — or  how  is  the  $85 
million  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  $85  million  Is  to 
be  spent  by  contracts  entered  into.  Some 
of  the  moneys  will  be  in  grants,  some  of 
It  may  be  tn  matching  funds,  and  some  of 
It  will  be  in  Just  outright  payments  for 
contract  servloes. 

Mr  GROoS.  Is  not  the  $85  million  all 
Federal  funds? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  genUeman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Then  are  there  to  be 
matching  funds  In  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  might  have  mis- 
spoke myself  in  regard  to  the  matching 
funds.  The  matching  fimds  are  con- 
tained in  title  I  under  the  water  Institute 
program  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Government  Is  going 
to  go  out  and  hire  consultants  and  re- 
search organizations  of  one  kind  and 
another?  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
$85  mUUon? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  actual  clean- 
ing up  of  streams,  or  anything  of  this 
kind?    This  Is  all  In  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  the  amount  provided  for  wa- 
ter research  activities  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  research  fimds  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  its  various 
activities.  Two  of  the  most  Important 
elements  with  which  we  have  to  live  are 
air  and  water.  The  sclentlflc  studies 
which  Are  involved  In  this  area  of  re- 
search are  manifold. 

Mr.  QROes.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  Importance  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  minimize  $85  million  be- 
ing spent  on  research,  even  though  It  is 
expended  over  a  period  of  years.  I  did 
not  have  time  to  read  the  hearings  in 
)u.stiflrat4on  of  this  expenditure. 


I  am  willing  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
word  that  that  much  money  is  neoMsary 
and  proper,  for  the  purposes  of  research 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    If  my  colleague  wUl 
permit  me  to  say— and  when  we  think 
of  these  figures  the  genUeman  knows 
what  we  are  up  against.     There  were 
over  1.450  contracts  in  existence  for  re- 
search In  water  matters  during  this  last 
year.     These  were  contracts  by  indus- 
try, contracts  by  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Oovenunent  as  well  as  by  other  or- 
ganizations.    There  are  six  agencies  or 
departments  of  Government  engaged  in 
this  work.     However,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  we  provided  for  a  clearinghouse  as 
it  were.  In  the  parent  bill,  the  act  of 
1964,  so  that  all  research  activities  in 
water  is  coordinated  at  the  present  time 
and  the  reporting  back  procedures  which 
we  have  in  this  legislation.  I  would  have 
the  same  fears  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.     However,  I  believe 
we  have  this  pretty  well  wrapped  up  so 
that  there  cannot  be  anything  but  effi- 
cient and  effective  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  Uiank  tiie  genUeman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  there  will  be  no  misimderstand- 
Ing  about  the  matching  funds,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  correct  in  his  under- 
standing that  funds  for  this  $85  million 
can  be  matching  funds.  This  is  another 
reason  that  we  want  it  under  section  307, 
and  have  these  reports  from  the  Secre- 
tary so  we  can  see  and  take  a  look  and 
provide  the  oversight  tiiat  we  feel  the 
Congress  should  have  over  this  program 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  It 
my  understanding  that  the  act  of  1964, 
and  continued  by  this  bill  today.  If 
passed.  Is  Interested  primarily  in  doing 
a  better  Job  of  research  for  the  develop- 
ment of  natiiral  resources  of  water  in 
their  natural  states,  such  as  the  basin 
development,  the  conservation  of 
streams,  etcetera? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Only  IndlrecUy.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  California. 
As  far  as  the  overall  basin  development 
is  concerned,  we  are  not  as  Interested 
here  in  the  scientific  study  of  water  and 
how  water  can  be  made  potable  and  us- 
able and  how  Its  use  can  be  extended  as 
we  are  In  the  basin  plans  which  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  we 
passed  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Perhaps  I  should 
ask  the  question  differenUy:  Are  we 
concerned  here  more  with  water  before 
it  geU  into  the  pipeline  than  after  it 
gets  into  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  genUeman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  REINBCKR    Beton7 
Mr.    ASPINALIi.     The   genUeman   Is 
correct. 

Mr.  REIMSCKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  work  whicih  has 
been  done  by  the  conmilttee  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  through 
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the  enactment  of  this  legislation  water 
conservation  and  utilization  will  con- 
tinue into  the  period  tifter  the  pipeline 
stage  as  well. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  for  re- 
search. Now,  today,  being  against  re- 
search is  about  like  being  for  sin.  This 
is  good,  simply  because  the  more  knowl- 
edge we  have  the  better  off  this  country 
will  be  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  join 
in  the  support  of  this  bill  which  proposes 
research  on  such  an  ImporUint  matter  as 
water  which  is  basic  to  our  national  life. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  3606  pro- 
vides for  the  expenditure  of  some  $85 
million  on  an  escalating  scale  during  the 
first  5  years.  Some  $35  million  during 
the  first  5  years,  starting  out  at  $5  million 
a  year,  and  $50  million  during  the  last  5 
years  at  a  rate  of  $10  million  a  year. 

An  authorization  this  far  into  the  fu- 
ture— and,  incidentally,  this  takes  us  to 
the  1st  session  of  the  94th  Congress — 
might  be  questionable  because  over  that 
period  of  years  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
gram could  conceivably  get  far  out  of 
hand,  and  conceivably  Involve  the  wast- 
age of  a  good  deal  of  Federal  sums  that 
might  be  involved. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  worry 
about  that  simply  because — and  I  want 
to  get  this  on  the  record — of  the  work 
and  the  responsible  attitude  taken  to- 
ward this  and  every  other  measure  which 
comes  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  that  calls  for  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds,  by  its  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
ASPINALL]  and  by  the  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation, the  genUeman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

These  gentlemen  and  other  members 
0'  this  important  committee  have,  during 
all  of  the  years  of  their  service  on  this 
committee,  nailed  down  tighter  and 
tighter  control  over  the  expenditure  of 
money  that  is  authorized  and  voted  by 
the  Congress.  That  is  all  to  the  good. 
This  has  not  been  an  easy  task. 
There  are  constitutional  questions  as 
to  the  line  of  authority  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branch. 

The  gentlemen  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned have  worked  to  hew  as  closely  to 
that  line  as  possible  Insofar  as  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  and  duties  of  the 
Congress  are  concerned.  They  have 
done  the  diflQcult  Job  at  times  of  devis- 
ing language  that  will  accomplish  that 
purpose  and  I  am  satisfied  that  because 
of  this  work  and  because  of  that  zeal  and 
because  of  this  dedication,  we  do  have 
a  measure  here  which  insofar  as  it  is 
constitutionally  possible  by  legislative 
oversight  to  guarantee  the  wise  expen- 
diture of  money  which  may  be  appropri- 
ated In  the  years  ahead,  does  so  guar- 
antee it 

HJl.  3606  provides  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  for 
research  on  water  problems  related  to 
the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  These  research  grants  or  con- 
tracts could  be  made  on  a  matching  ba- 


sis or  under  some  other  arrangement 
with  educational  institutions  or  private 
foundations,  private  firms  or  with  indi- 
viduals. Water  research  under  this  pro- 
gram could  also  be  conducted  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  This  program  Is 
designed  to  bring  to  besu:  on  our  nationsJ 
water  problems  the  best  scientific  tal- 
ent and  research  competence  available 
whether  it  be  In  educational  Institutions 
or  in  private  firms  or  in  Federal  stgencies. 
The  program  authorized  by  this  act 
is  an  extension  of  the  water  resources 
research  program  we  authorized  in  1964 
by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-379, 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act  of 
1964.  Under  the  1964  act.  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Institutes  have  been 
established  in  each  State  and  that  pro- 
gram Is  off  to  a  good  start. 

Dining  the  hearings,  the  committee 
was  advised  that  cooperative  arrange- 
ments for  conducting  the  research  work 
of  the  research  institutes  in  each  State 
have  been  carried  as  far  as  possible  un- 
der the  limited  funds  available  for  the 
present  program.  However,  there  are 
still  many  strong  and  competent  linl- 
versities  not  in  the  program  and  with  no 
prospect  of  being  in  the  program  unless 
the  legislation  we  have  under  considera- 
tion today  is  enacted.  Thus,  the  pres- 
ent program  is  not  tapping  the  total  re- 
search talent  and  competence  of  our  iml- 
versities. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia there  are  nine  separate  campuses 
In  the  University  of  California  system 
not  to  mention  Stanford,  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  all  of 
which  have  research  and  training  com- 
petence in  the  water  field.  There  Is  no 
possibility  of  taking  advantage  of  this 
talent  vmder  the  present  program  be- 
cause of  the  limited  funds  available  and 
the  excessive  fragmentation  of  the  one 
institute's  allotment  that  would  result. 

In  addition  to  the  research  talent  and 
competence  available  in  our  universities, 
there  are  numerous  nonprofit  and  pri- 
vate organizations  which  through  years 
of  experience  have  developed  compe- 
tence In  certain  specific  areas  in  the 
broad  research  field  of  water  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  received 
excellent  testimony  this  year  demon- 
strating the  need  for  this  expanded  pro- 
gram to  assist  this  Nation  in  resolving 
the  many  and  ever-Increasing  water 
problems.  Based  on  this  demonstrated 
need,  the  committee  is  recommending 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  However, 
the  committee  Intends  to  retain  control 
of  what  is  being  done  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Two  years  ago  a  limited  program 
similar  to  the  one  that  H.R.  3606  would 
authorize  was  Included  in  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964.  The  Pres- 
ident objected  to  language  which  Con- 
gress attached  to  that  authority  because 
it  permitted  the  authorizing  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  bar  appropriations 
to  fund  water  research  projects. 

The  language  which  the  committee  has 
placed  in  this  bill  does  not  permit  the 
committees  to  veto  the  projects  but  it 
does  require  that  all  research  contracts 
and  proposals  be  submitted  to  the  au- 
thorizing committees  60  legislative  days 


prior  to  their  execution.  This  gives  the 
committee  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposed  research  work  and  advise  the 
Secretary  of  any  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed projects. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  bill 
to  limit  the  life  of  the  program  to  10 
years  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
This  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  an 
overall  review  of  the  accomplishments 
and  needs  at  the  end  of  that  period  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  program 
should  be  extended.  One  other  commit- 
tee amendment  requires  a  full  annual 
report  covering  the  entire  program  and 
a  detailed  accounting  for  the  appropri- 
ated funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.R.  3606 
authorizes  a  meritorious  and  much- 
needed  program  and  that  we  have 
amended  the  legislation  so  that  the  pro- 
gram can  be  kept  under  control  and  on 
the  right  track.  I  am  happy  to  Join  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 
supporting  H.R.  3606  and  recommending 
that  it  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
commending  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ASPINALL],  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers]  for  the  Interest  they  have 
shown  In  this  measure. 

I  had  Introduced  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  3606  which  companion  bill  was  H.R. 
6282,  and  I  have  followed  the  healings 
very  closely. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House, 
that  I  think  the  conmiittee  hsis  written 
language  in  this  measure  which  not  only 
provides  worthwhile  research  funds  but 
also  has  eliminated  the  possibility  of  du- 
plication and  waste  as  the  chairman  has 
said  earlier. 

When  the  Water  Research  Act  was 
passed,  I  must  confess  I  was  somewhat 
disappointed  because  title  I  language 
was  more  or  less  restricted  to  the  land- 
grant  schools  and  tltie  n  funds  were 
very  limited. 

This  prevented  a  school  like  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  which  has  a  very  large 
and  effective  water  resouree  research 
program  underway,  from  being  able  to 
contribute  Its  talent  and  knowledge  to 
this  field. 

This  bill  restores  these  funds  and  will 
enable  the  University  as  one  school  to  go 
forth  in  this  field. 

I  might  add  that  a  situation  in  Texas 
might  be  typical  of  the  same  situation  as 
would  have  occurred  in  other  States  and 
that  is,  that  some  institutions,  public  and 
private,  might  now  be  In  line  for  the  swl- 
minlstratlon  of  these  funds. 

Three  schools  in  Texas,  because  of  the 
caution  that  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  his  members  have  exercised, 
have  finally  gotten  together  and  resolved 
their  differences  and  have  joined  hands 
now  In  a  written  agreement  to  serve  as 
an  Institute  to  handle  these  funds. 

This  has  been  a  commendable  develop- 
ment In  our  State  because  now  we  have 
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Texas  Tech  and  the  University  of  Texas 
and  Texas  A.  b  M.  all  Joining  hands  to 
administer  the  funds. 

So  I  want  to  express  myself  as  being  In 
favor  of  this  measiire  and  I  commend  the 
committee  again  for  the  advancement  of 
this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  worthwhile  research 
needs  adequate  financial  participation  to 
extend  over  several  years  so  as  to  aCTord 
adequate  opportunity  to  pursue  promis- 
ing leads  I.  therefore,  seek  support  and 
urge  passage  of  H  R  3606,  a  bill  that  will 
promote  a  more  adequate  national  pro- 
gram of  water  research.  I  tliink  that 
the  funds  made  available  for  research 
through  this  bill  are  necessary  to  thwart 
the  acute  water  crisis  and  supply  short- 
ages that  are  spreading  across  the  Na- 
tion. I  also  believe  that  the  bill  Is  a 
realistic  compromise  under  present  fiscal 
conditions. 

I  am  pleased  that  three  fine  schools 
in  Texas— the  University  of  Texas.  A.  b 
M.  University,  and  Texas  Tech — have 
Joined  hands  to  provide  a  water  re- 
source research  council  witliin  the  State. 
The  effects  of  this  measure  will  be  so 
comprehensive  that  it  will  cover  nearly 
every  river  and  watershed  in  the  State 
of  Texas — from  the  Red  River  to  the 
gulf  coast  and  from  the  Sabine  to  the 
Rio  Orande  In  far  south  and  west  Texas. 
Our  expanding  population  Is  placing 
greater  demands  on  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  It  behooves  us  as  a  nation 
to  make  available  the  tools  to  preserve 
our  great  natural  water  wealth. 

Mr.  iVIAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has 
made  reference  to  the  University  of 
Texas.  He.  of  course.  Is  not  excluding 
other  schools  In  Texas  and  in  other 
States,  which  are  not  land-grant  colleges 
w^ich  could  be  considered  under  this 
program.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
have  a  deep  Interest  in  Texas  Techno- 
logical College  in  my  own  district. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows,  now  the  three  schools  In 
Texas  have  Joined  and  are  on  an  equal 
basis  In  an  Institute  to  handle  these 
funds.  Texas  Tech  Is  a  great  school  on 
the  Plains.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In 
our  State  that  three  schools — Texas 
Toch.  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Texas 
A  ti  M. — cut  across  the  high  plains  area 
through  all  the  water  districts  down 
through  the  coastal  areas,  and  this  is 
good  because  every  aspect  Is  covered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  GROSS.  You  would  let  some  of 
the  Iowa  schools  and  sog^e  of  the  other 
schools  have  a  Little  of  this  research 
work;  would  you  not?  I  Just  do  not 
want  it  all  divided  up  between  you  two 
Texans  over  there. 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  am  sure  the  Depart- 
mei.t.  ;.f  Interior  would  accommodate  the 
lijeruiemun  and  he  will  get  his  equal 
share.  I  am  certain. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  noUce  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  floor.    I  wonder  if  the 
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State  of  Massachusetts  might  figure  on 
getting  In  on  some  of  this  research  work. 

Mr,  PICKLE.  I  will  let  the  chairman 
of  the  cc»nmittee  express  himself  on  that. 
But.  of  course,  all  50  States  equally  will 
participate  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows — even  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CxjHTisl. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  the 
reg\ilar  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TESTIltOAT's    DEBATE    ON    INn-ATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply take  this  time  to  refer  to  the  debate 
that  occurred  yesterday  on  the  appro- 
priation bin  as  it  Is  reported  in  the  March 
29,  1966.  Record. 

As  those  who  were  present — and  there 
was  a  pretty  full  attendance — know,  one 
of  the  Issues  developed  was  this  ques- 
tion of  Inflation  and  the  seriousness  of  It. 
I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  sifter  listen- 
ing to  some  of  the  presentation  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  party  particularly 
the  majority  leader  and  the  majority 
whip  when  It  appeared  to  me  quite  clear- 
ly that  they  were  treating  Inflation  quite 
lightly.  In  fact,  reference  was  made  to 
inflation  being  a  Republican  cliche.  In 
my  remarks  which  appear  on  pages  7111- 
7112,  I  was  directing  attention  to  that 
aspect  of  the  debate.  I  said  among  other 
things  that  we  should  get  this  debate  back 
in  context  of  the  seriousness  of  Inflation. 
Now  I  n&d  the  Rbcord  and  I  find,  and  I 
have  Just  spoken  to  the  majority  leader, 
his  remarks  on  pages  7109-7110.  There  is 
a  very  scholarly — and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  it — a  very  scholarly  discussion  of 
Inflation  and  the  Inflationary  pressures 
that  Indeed  face  us. 

Had  these  remarks  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House — and,  as  he  said,  the 
gentleman  did  not  have  time  to  present 
them — I,  of  course,  would  not  have  made 
the  remarks  that  I  did.  I  was  trying  to 
bring  the  debate  around  to  a  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  inflation.  I 
do  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
others  In  the  majority  party  for  now 
making  the  record  quite  clear  that  Infla- 
tion Is  far  from  a  Republican  cliche  and 
that  It  Is  a  serious  Issue  which  is  facing 
our  society. 

For  years  I  have  suggested  that  a  re- 
form be  made  as  far  as  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Is  concerned.  I  think  that 
which  Is  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  debate  should  be  In  one  type 
and  that  which  Is  put  In  the  Record 
later — and  those  matters  should  be  put 
In.  I  want  to  say;  I  am  not  arguing 
agsdnst  the  right  to  extend  one's  re- 
marks. I  think  these  considered  observa- 
tions belong  In  the  Record — but  for 
those  who  read  the  debate  the  next  day, 
or  for  those  who  want  to  read  It  In  the 
future,  particularly  Interpreting  or  set- 
ting legislative  history,  these  kinds  of  re- 
marks not  subject  to  cross-examination 
or  the  rebuttal  of  those  who  are  on  the 
floor  participating  In  the  debate  ought  to 
show  up  In  a  different  kind  of  type. 


I  hope  that  this  reform  will  be  adopted 
I  understand  that  at  one  time  In  the  Sen- 
ate they  had  a  procedure  whereby  mat- 
ters which  were  Inserted  In  the  Record 
were  printed  In  one  type  and  that  which 
was  actually  spoken  on  the  floor  and 
subject  to  rebuttal  appeared  In  a  differ- 
ent t3T>e. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man will  concede  that  there  were  some 
Members  on  this  side  who  recognized 
yesterday  the  danger  of  inflation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.  indeed  so,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  Record  now 
shows  quite  clearly  that  we  all.  Republi- 
cans, Democrats,  and  the  administration, 
do  recognize  that  this  Is  a  serious  situa- 
tion that  faces  us.  It  undoubtedly  will 
be  a  campaign  Issue,  and  It  Is  Just  a 
shame.  I  would  say.  that  the  debate  was 
not  on  that  basis. 

But,  of  course,  the  attempt  yesterday 
by  the  majority  leaders  was  to  minimize 
Inflation.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  the 
majority  were  able  to  move  forward  this 
bill  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  guns  and 
nothing  to  do.  really  essentially,  with 
helping  the  poor.  It  had  to  do  with  pro- 
grams that  could  well  have  been  de- 
ferred. Had  the  majority  leaders  pre- 
sented inflation  the  way  they  did  present 
It  as  one  reads  It  in  the  Record  today.  I 
think  the  switch  of  the  additional  five 
votes  that  we  lacked  In  order  to  cut  back 
on  nonessential  expenditures  might  have 
occurred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

First,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  fine  work 
that  they  have  done  In  cooperating  In 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  with  which  our  Nation  Is  faced, 
and  that  Is  the  water  problem.  It  is 
not  a  problem  that  Is  conflned  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  country,  al- 
though It  Is  more  acute  at  times  and  In 
some  places.  It  is  more  serious  In  some 
places  generally.  But  It  Is  a  problem 
that  faces  all  of  us. 

I  think  that  this  bill  has  been  designed 
to  provide  a  mecuis  of  Implementing  a 
program  that  we  did  start  earlier,  and 
will  make  It  possible  to  tap  the  scientific 
brains  in  all  segments  of  the  economy 
of  this  country,  whether  In  educational 
areas  or  In  the  corporate  Industrial  areas. 
We  are  able  to  go  clear  across  the  board 
In  trying  to  find  solutions  to  these  very 
serious  problems,  and  certainly  they  are 
most  serious  In  the  West. 

The  legislation  which  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  brings  to 
the  House  today  Is  designed  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  for 
water  research.  This  punxjse  would  be 
accomplished  by  extending  the  author- 
ity In  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1964.  As  Chairman  Aspinall  said, 
this  expanded  program  Is  an  Important 
part  of  our  overall  national  water  re- 
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sources  research  effort.  H.R.  3606  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  a  program  of  research  Into 
all  aspects  of  water  problems  related  to 
the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Research  grants  or  contracts  could  be 
made  on  a  matching  or  other  basis  with 
Government  agencies  or  with  universities 
or  other  educational  institutions  or  with 
private  firms  or  with  Individuals.  The 
objective  of  this  program  Is  to  bring  to 
bear  on  our  national  water  problems  the 
talents  and  research  competence  of  our 
best  trained  scientists  and  the  use  of  the 
best  facilities  available  wherever  they 
may  be  located. 

As  amended  by  the  committee.  H.R. 
3606  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $85  million  over  a  10-year  period  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1967. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  the  leg- 
islation which  the  committee  recom- 
mends today  authorizes  a  program 
which.  2  years  ago,  we  deleted  from  the 
legislation  enacted  as  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964.  We  dis- 
approved It  at  that  time  because  we  fav- 
ored a  more  modest  beginning  for  this 
new  program  and  because  testimony  at 
that  time  failed  to  show  the  Immediate 
need  for  the  authority  requested. 

In  conference,  2  years  ago,  we  reached 
agreement  on  the  token  title  II  program 
presently  in  the  act,  but  that  program 
has  not  been  Implemented  because  of 
language  which  permits  the  authorizing 
committees  to  bar  appropriations  for  re- 
search projects. 

The  committee  Is  now  recommending 
the  full  title  II  program  but  we  have 
placed  in  the  leglslaUon  limitations  which 
we  believe  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  oversight  responsibilities.  We  have 
limited  the  life  of  the  program  to  10 
years  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Em  overall  review  of  accomplishments 
and  needs  at  the  end  of  that  period 
and  determine  whether  the  program 
should  be  extended. 

We  have  placed  a  provision  In  the  leg- 
islation requiring  that  all  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  60  days  In  advance  of  execution 
In  order  to  afford  the  ccanmlttee  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  research  pro- 
posals and  resolve  any  questions  before 
the  contracts  or  other  arrangements  are 
entered  into. 

We  also  have  broadened  the  reporting 
requirement  In  the  present  act  so  that  It 
covers  the  entire  program  and  provides 
a  detailed  annual  accounting  of  the  ap- 
propriated funds. 

All  the  testimony  which  the  committee 
received  during  the  hearings  was 
designed  to  show  that  this  additional 
authority  under  title  n  was  needed  if 
we  were  to  take  full  advantage  of  avail- 
able non-Federal  scientific  talent  and  re- 
search competence  In  the  water  field. 
This  year  a  very  good  case  was  made  for 
this  legislation  by  the  excellent  testi- 
mony we  have  received. 

The  committee  Is  now  of  the  opinion 
that  the  title  IT  program  Is  needed  and 
that  It  will  greatly  assist  In  resolving  this 
Nation's  ever-growing  water  problems. 
Contributing  also  to  the  conunlttee's  ap- 
proval Is  the  excellent  start  which  has 


been  made  in  getting  the  program  au- 
thorized 2  years  ago  off  the  ground  and 
the  leadership  exemplified  by  Dr.  Roland 
R.  Renne,  Director,  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research,  in  administering  the 
program. 

We  believe  that  the  2 -year  delay  In 
{^proving  the  title  U  program  has  been 
beneficial.  Tills  was  brought  out  in  the 
testimony.  The  many  cooperative  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  worked  out 
among  universities  for  participating  in 
the  research  work  of  the  State  institutes 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  the 
title  n  program  been  fully  authorized  2 
years  a^o.  Also,  vrtth  the  present  pro- 
gram having  gone  through  the  shake- 
down period,  we  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine more  accurately  the  extent  of  tlie 
scientific  talent  and  research  competence 
which  Is  available  and  should  be  called 
upon  but  which  cannot  be  utilized  under 
present  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  full  and  complete 
hearings  and  extensive  study  of  this  leg- 
islation, we  are  recommending  that  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964 
be  expanded  to  include  the  program  au- 
thorized in  HJl.  3606. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  prlnt«l  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprrscntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
200  of  the  Water  Reeources  Research  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  331.  42  US  C.  19«lb)  U  hereby 
amendecl  to  read  as  follows  : 

"Sec.  200.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secrftary  of  the  Interior 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972- 
1976.  Inclusive,  from  which  appropriations 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  and  finance 
contracts  and  matching  or  other  arrange- 
ments wiih  educational  institutions,  private 
foundations  or  other  institutions,  with  pri- 
vate firms  and  Individuals  whose  training, 
experience,  and  qualifications  are.  In  his 
judgment,  adequate  for  the  conduct  of  water 
research  projects,  and  with  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  agencies,  to  undertake 
refe&rch  into  any  aspects  of  water  problems 
related  to  the  mission  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  he  may  deem  desirable 
and  which  are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made,  no  contract 
shall  be  executed,  and  no  matching  or  other 
arrangement  shall  be  entered  Into  under  gub- 
sectlon  (a)  of  this  section  prior  to  sixty  cal- 
endar days  from  the  date  the  same  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  said  sixty  calendar  days  shall  not  include 
days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  cal- 
endar days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjourn- 
ment Bine  die." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  104  of 
said  Act  is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new  sec- 


tion 307  is  added  to  that  Act  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore March  1  of  each  year  showing  the  dis- 
position during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
of  moneys  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
the  results  expected  to  be  accomplished 
through  projects  financed  during  that  year 
under  sections  101  and  200  of  this  Act,  and 
the  conclusions  reached  In  or  other  results 
achieved  by  those  projects  which  were  com- 
pleted during  that  year.  The  report  shall 
also  Include  an  account  of  the  work  of  all  in- 
stitutes financed  under  section  100  of  this 
Act  and  Indicate  whether  any  portion  of  an 
allotment  to  any  State  was  withheld  and, 
if  so,  the  reasons  therefor." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (Interrupting 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  consldi^red 
as  read  in  full  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises,     v 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3606)  to  promote  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  water  re- 
search, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
801,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  801,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  22. 

MOTION    OFfERED    BT    Mil.    EOCERS    OF    TEX48 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Rogeks  of  Texas: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  22.  to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  water  reeearch,  ajid  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.R. 
3606,  as  pafsed,  as  follows: 

"That  section  200  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  331,  43  U.S.C. 
1961b)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follow*: 

"  'Sec.  200.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  $6,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1,968,  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1970.  W.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
•  10,000.000  for  each  of  the  fliical  years  1972- 
1976.  iQcluBlve,  from  which  apprc^rlattons 
the  Secretary  may  make  grant*  to  and 
finance  contracts  and  matching  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  educational  Inatltutlona, 
prlvute'  foundations  or  other  Institutions, 
with  private  firms  and  Individuals  whose 
training,  experience,  and  qualifications  are, 
In  his  Judgment,  adequate  for  the  conduct  of 
water  reee.irch  projects,  and  with  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government  agencies,  to  under- 
take research  Into  any  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems related  to  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  he  may  deem 
desirable  and  which  are  not  otherwise  being 
studied. 

"'(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made,  no  con- 
triu:t  shall  be  executed,  and  no  matching  or 
other  arrangement  shall  be  entered  Into 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  prior  to 
sixty  calendar  days  from  the  date  the  same 
Is  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represenla- 
tlves  and  said  sixty  calendar  days  shall  not 
Include  days  o»  which  either  the  Senate  or 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  Is  not  In  se^ 
slon  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain  or 
an   adjournment  sine  die.' 

"Sec.  a.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  104 
of  said  Act  Is  hereby  rex>ealed  and  a  new  sec- 
tion 307  is  added  to  that  Act  reading  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress  on  or 
before  March  1  of  each  year  showing  the 
disposition  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  of  moneys  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  the  results  expected  to  be  accomplished 
through  projects  financed  during  that  year 
under  sections  101  and  200  of  this  Act,  and 
the  conclusions  reached  In  or  other  results 
achieved  by  those  projects  which  were  com- 
pleted during  that  year.  The  report  shall 
also  Include  an  account  of  the  work  of  all 
Institutes  financed  under  section  100  of  this 
Act  and  Indicate  whether  any  portion  of  an 
allotment  to  any  State  was  withheld  and, 
if  so,  the  reasons  therefor.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Rogers]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  blU  (HH,  3606)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


OEJfERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

M".  ROGERS  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  pp.ssed,  HR.  3606. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  POOD 
FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  forwarded  for  our  consideration 
.4  .-nessage  of  great  urgency  and  historic 


signlflcance.  His  eloquent  message  com- 
bines humanitarian  motives  with  very 
realistic  and  very  practical  consider- 
ations. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  emphasize  too 
greatly  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  this 
message.  But  it  Is  about  the  more 
earthy  and  practical  considerations 
which  I  speak  now. 

First:  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  Is  clearly  Involved  here. 
In  Asia,  where  democracy  has  only  a 
tenuous  foothold,  India  can  boast  a  deep 
commitment  to  free  institutions.  We 
carmot  allow  the  light  of  this  beacon  to 
falter. 

More  than  500  million  people — one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  the  world — 
are  Indians.  For  this  number  of  people 
and  their  nation  to  be  shaken  by  a  tragic 
food  crisis  would  undoubtedly  have  seri- 
ous consequences  for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  President  Is  not  merely  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  throw  a  lifeline  to  a  neigh- 
bor In  danger;  he  Is  warning  us  that 
we  must  help  sustain  our  friends  If  we 
are  to  save  ourselves. 

Second.  India,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  developing  nation,  has  proven  its 
capacity  for  self-help.  She  has  pro- 
claimed an  agricultural  revolution.  In- 
creasing her  agricultural  budget  by  well 
over  30  percent  In  recent  months.  In- 
dia's leaders,  gravely  concerned  at  popu- 
lation growth  totaling  a  million  persons 
a  month,  have  made  a  major  commit- 
ment to  population  control,  dispensing 
family  planning  information  to  literally 
millions  of  villagers  across  the  subcon- 
tinent. 

Third.  This  commitment  of  resources 
Is  one  which  our  wealthy  Nation  can  eas- 
ily afford.  The  President  proposes  to  sup- 
ply wheat  and  food  grains,  and  fiber  with 
a  total  market  value  of  $400  to  $500  mil- 
lion. This  Is  a  prudent  and  realistic 
commitment;  we  could  go  far  higher 
without  diminishing  our  wholly  adequate 
grain  and  commodity  supply  at  home. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  force 
and  fervor  of  the  President's  appeal  but  I 
am  even  more  struck  by  its  shrewd  and 
pragmatic  approach.  It  makes  good 
sense. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress give  its  approval  to  the  pending  res- 
olution. By  doing  so  we  will  demonstrate 
not  only  our  compsisslon.  not  only  our 
solidarity  with  the  President;  we  will  give 
historic  testimony  to  our  realism  and 
commonsense. 

Mr.  Spepker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  In  a  forthright  and  frank  mes- 
sage on  the  India  food  situation  has  laid 
the  case  before  us. 

Last  year  the  rains  did  not  come  as 
expected  over  large  sections  of  India. 
Farmers  could  not  plant  their  crops  In 
the  dry  soil.  Other  crops  withered  and 
died  for  lack  of  water.  Indeed,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out,  not  since  the 
Dust  Bowl  years  of  the  1930 'a  here  In 


America  has  there  been  a  greater  agri- 
cultural disaster. 

This  natural  disaster  Is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Indian  people.  In  a  year  in  which 
Indian  food  production  had  to  rise  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Inda's  growing  popu- 
lation, the  drought  could  not  have  come 
at  a  worse  time. 

Unless  we  act — unless  the  world  acts — 
to  help  India  over  this  crisis,  the  people 
of  India  face  hunger,  deprivation,  and 
hardship. 

The  President's  program  of  providing 
3.5  million  tons  of  food  grain  and  other 
commodities  such  as  com,  vegetable  oil, 
and  milk  powder — and  asking  other  na- 
tions to  contribute  generously — deserves 
our  consideration  and  support. 

This  is  a  humanitarian  program,  in 
keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
democracy,  of  sharing  our  abundance 
with  the  needy.  We  shall  not  turn  our 
backs.    We  shall  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  laid  before  us  a  stark  messarre 
of  Impending  tragedy.  The  drought 
which  has  afflicted  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent is  of  such  massive  extent  that  un- 
less India  receives,  during  the  present 
year,  several  million  tons  of  food  from 
abroad,  she  will  soon  be  facing  the  spec- 
ter of  mass  starvation. 

Leaders  of  India  have  appealed  for 
help.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  responded  with  an  emergency  pro- 
gram to  add  3V2  million  tons  of  food 
grain  to  the  eVi  million  tons  of  grain 
already  allotted  for  shipment  to  India 
during  this  fiscal  year.  He  has  asked 
Congress  to  endorse  these  shipments, 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  do  so  imme- 
diately and  overwhelmingly. 

India  has  been  making  considerable 
progress  in  self-help.  During  the  past 
decade  and  a  half  she  has  Increased  her 
food  production  by  75  percent.  She  is 
in  the  midst  of  programs  to  greatly  ex- 
pand production  of  fertilizer  and  to  in- 
troduce modem  methods  of  agriculture. 
But  In  the  midst  of  this  continuing 
struggle,  she  has  suffered  a  natural  dis- 
aster which  is  expected  to  reduce  her 
food  grain  production  from  88  million 
tons  last  year  to  wsrhaps  75  million  tons 
this  year.  That  w  the  fatal  arithmetic 
of  starvation. 

Our  Canadian  friends  have  already 
announced  plans  to  provide  at  least  a 
million  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  to  India. 
Other  nations  will  come  forward.  Every 
civilized  and  humane  people  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  avert  this  terrible  crisis. 
And  that  obligation  rests  heaviest  on  the 
people  of  America  who  are  the  wealth- 
iest, most  affluent  people  In  all  history. 
We  have  never  turned  our  backs  to 
those  who  are  In  genuine  need.  We  will 
not  do  so  now. 

The  President  has  full  authority  to  act 
on  these  emergency  proposals  without 
further  congressional  action.  He  could 
do  so  imder  Public  Law  480.     He  has 
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asked  us,  however,  for  our  concurrence 
and  endorsement.  I  am  sure  that  this 
endorsement  will  be  promptly  forthcom- 
ing from  our  Agriculture  Committee. 
Let  us  then  by  our  vote  on  this  floor, 
tell  the  people  of  India  and  of  the  world 
that  America's  heart  is  as  great  as  our 
resources.  Let  us  give  a  strong  and  gen- 
erous response  and  let  India  then  show 
her  cooperation  by  pushing  the  produc- 
tion of  food  on  land  now  devoted  to  the 
production  of  cotton. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson's  message  on  the  In- 
dia food  situation  is  a  remarkable  doc- 
ument. 

In  an  hour  of  need,  our  great  democ- 
racy seeks  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a 
sister  democracy.  The  President  has 
called  upon  other  nations  of  the  world 
to  join  in  this  great  humanitarian  ef- 
fort. 

The  Congress  now  has  Its  respon- 
sibility. It  is  to  consider  the  President's 
proposal  carefuUy.  Let  us  do  this.  Let 
us  then  arise  as  one  body  to  approve  this 
truly  worthwhile  program  placed  before 
us. 

People  of  India  are  confronted  with  an 
unprecedented  drought.  This  natural 
disaster  is  not  of  their  own  making.  Un- 
less the  world  responds,  India  faces 
famine. 

To  stem  hunger,  India  estimates  that 
It  will  need  an  addltlcwial  6  to  7  miUion 
tons  of  food  grain  through  next  Decem- 
ber—beyond what  has  already  been  com- 
mitted or  expected.  The  President's  pro- 
posal contemplates  the  shipment  of  3.5 
million  tons  of  grain  by  the  United  States 
to  help  meet  this  need. 

Other  nations  have  been  invited  to 
match  our  contribution.  I  know  that  the 
response  throughout  the  world  will  be 
strong  and  generous.  The  action  of  Can- 
ada in  preparing  to  provide  a  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  flour  sets  an  example 
for  other  countries  and  other  people  to 
follow. 

The  Indian  Government  is  moving  to 
help  its  nation  in  vigorous  and  f  arsighted 
programs  of  self-help.  Our  action  in  en- 
dorsing the  program  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  help  tide  India  over  the 
crisis  of  the  drought  will  show  that  we 
are  committed  to  the  cause  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
ms  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  requested  congressional  en- 
dorsement for  increased  shipments  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  India  during 
the  coming  months.  I  think  It  note- 
worthy that  the  President  has  communi- 
cated this  request  to  the  Congress  even 


though  he  already  has  authority  to  take 
the  actions  he  contemplates  under  Public 
Law  480.  This  is  an  example  of  the  Pres- 
ident's continuing  determination  to  act 
with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for 

I  urge  that  we  endorse  the  President's 
emergency  program  forthwith.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt  or  question  about  what 
is  at  stake  here:  either  India  receives 
11  to  12  million  tons  of  Imported  grain 
during  the  present  year,  or  millions  of 
men.  women,  and  children  will  starve 
to  death  on  the  Indian  subcontinent.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  civilized 
nation  in  the  world  that  is  prepared  to 
stand  by  and  watch  such  a  calamity 
occur. 

From  my  brief  examination  of  the 
President's  proposal,  I  judge  that  we  are 
asked  to  send  to  India  food  grains  of  a 
market  value  of  some  $400  to  $500  mil- 
lion. This  is  well  within  our  resources. 
Furthermore,  we  can  make  these  ship- 
ments without  dangerously  depleting  our 
own  agricultural  reserves.  It  is  worth 
noting,  also,  that  India  intends  to  pay 
for  this  grain  with  rupees  which  we  may 
then  turn  back  to  India  In  the  form  of 
loans  or  other  funding  to  help  India 
move  forward  more  rapidly  into  an  era 
of  modem  agriculture. 

I  think  the  fact  should  also  be 
recorded  that  India's  present  crisis  is  not 
of  her  own  making.  Contrary  to  what 
some  believe,  India's  agriculture  has 
been  improving,  year  by  year,  and  80 
percent  of  her  effort  In  this  direction 
has  Ijeen  self -financed. 

Premier  Gandhi  has  informed  the 
President,  I  understand,  that  India  in- 
tends to  greatly  expand  its  fertilizer  pro- 
gram by  encouraging  more  private  for- 
eign investment.  There  is  to  be  a  30- 
percent  increase  in  India's  agricultural 
budget.  Finally,  it  is  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's intention  to  move  forcefully  to 
bring  under  control  India's  exploding 
population. 

It  Is  true  that  much  more  must  be 
done  and  done  faster  and  more  effi- 
ciently. But  the  great  human  crisis  now 
approactilng  India  Is  the  result  of  an  un- 
avoidable, natural  disaster.  India  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest 
droughts  in  human  history.  The  mag- 
nitude of  her  problem  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  last  year  India  produced 
a  bumper  crop  of  88  million  tons  of  food 
grains.  With  her  population  increasing 
by  almost  a  million  hungry  mouths  every 
month,  she  would  have  needed  still  more 
this  year.  But  because  of  the  terrible 
drought  which  has  descended  upon  her, 
this  year's  production  will  be  only  some 
74  to  76  million  tons. 

Unless  the  more  fortunate  peoples  of 
the  world  now  step  forward  and  extend 
the    hand    of   common    humanity,    this 
shortage   will   very   soon    be   translated  • 
into  the  stark  tragedy  of  starvation. 

The  Pi-esident  proposes  to  avert  that 
tragedy.  He  urges— and  intends  to  con- 
tinue urging— other  nations  to  do  so.  I 
wish  to  add  my  own  voice  to  his.  and  to 
the  pleas  of  decent  men  everywhere  that 
help  be  sent — and  sent  now. 

Let  us  not  merely  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Let  us  endorse  it  over- 
whelmingly so  that  the  wond  may  see 


that  the  American  people  are  staunch 
friends  in  time  of  need,  no  less  than  we 
are  firm  allies  in  times  of  war. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  subject 
of  the  President's  message  on  food  for 
India. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDIT  SOARS.  CREDITORS  SCORE 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.      Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
II 11  no's? 
There  was  no  objection.  - 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an 
editorial  entitled,  "The  Virtue  of  Prof- 
ligacy." This  editorial  deals  primarily 
with  the  rapid  expansion  of  consumer 
credit  in  our  country.  It  points  out  that 
in  many  cases  credit  Is  too  esisily  ob- 
tained, a  situation  which  has  led  to  wage 
earners  getting  in  debt  over  their  heads. 
Unfortunately,  lenders  too  often  en- 
courage borrowers  to  "get  In  over  their 
heads"  because  the  creditors  know  full 
well  that  the  law  is  on  their  side.  For 
instance,  among  Inland  Steel  Co  's  22,000 
production  employees  in  the  Chicago 
area,  nearly  10  percent  have  a  portion 
of  their  wages  withheld  every  payday  to 
pay  off  delinquent  debts.  I  am  certain 
that  many  of  these  debts  are  t>ona  fide 
obligations.  However,  interest  rate  laws 
in  our  country  are  shockingly  lax  and 
our  courts  in  many  cases  have  acted 
strangely  in  awarding  debt  charges  and 
garnishments  against  debtors,  who  in 
many  cases  are  never  informed  that  they 
are  being  taken  to  court. 

The  debt  judgment  and  garnishment 
procedures  which  follow  have  t>ecome  far 
too  automatic  in  our  court  system.    It  is 
time  that  our  courts  took  a  critical  look 
at    themselves    to    make    certain    that 
debtors  are  given  every  opportunity  to 
present  their  side  of  the  case  and  that 
high -pressure    finance    companies    and 
other  lenders  are  not  gaining  favorable 
positions  in  the  eyes  of  the  courts. 
IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  29,  1906) 
The  Vibtttb  or  Profligact 
Among  Inland   Steel  Co.'s  22.000  produc- 
tion employees  In  the  Chicago  area,   nearly 
10   percent   have   a   portion   of   their   wages 
withheld  every  payday  to  pay  off  delinquent 
debts.     While  the  Inland   workers  probably 
^aren't  typical  of  the  whole  ix>pulaUon,  their 
dreary  credit  record  helps  point  up  a  grow- 
ing national  problem. 

Consumer  credit  outstanding  has  nearly 
doubled  In  the  past  7  years,  rising  to  nearly 
$90  billion.  Thoiigh  most  Americans  use 
credit  responsibly,  an  increasing  number  are 
submerging  themselves  in  overdue  obliga- 
tions; the  result,  as  a  recent  story  In  this 
newspaper  reported,  can  be  personal  tragedy, 
even  suicide. 

Obviously,  then,  a  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern, and  yet  some  of  the  approaches  to  the 
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prob.em  seem  Incapable  of  offering  anything 
like  a  fuli  aoluUon. 

Labor  unlona  and  other  groups  are  urging 
new  lawa  to  defend  beleaguered  debtora,  and 
perhape  certain  changes  are  needed.  It 
seenu  excea^ve.  for  Instance,  to  allow  Fed- 
eral and  State  tax  collectors  to  seize  a  man's 
entire  pajrcheck  or  to  permit  Kentucky  bual- 
nessmen  to  take  all  but  •16.87  a  week. 

There*  more  than  a  chance,  however,  that 
the  process  of  legal  change  will  go  too  far. 
As  a  number  of  businessmen  and  other 
creditors  are  arguing,  the  Nation  has  come 
a  long  way  since  the  days  of  debtors'  prisons: 
personal  bankruptcy  laws  and  other  statutes 
now  often  make  It  possible  for  debtors  to 
avoid  paying  most  or  aU  of  their  legitimate 
obligations. 

Any  further  legal  revisions  surely  should 
be  fair  to  creditors  as  well  as  debtors,  and 
not  only  for  reasons  of  equity.  Credit  Is  es- 
sential to  the  present-day  economy,  and 
many  businessmen  simply  may  not  extend  It 
If  laws  are  passed  to  unduly  weaken  their 
ability  to  collect  from  customers. 

Evenhanded  debt-collection  laws.  In  any 
case,  clearly  can't  make  all  Americans  use 
credit  rationally.  Nor  will  it  help  much  to 
require,  as  the  administration  proposes,  that 
all  lenders  state  credit  costs  in  the  same  way. 
If  a  consumer  Is  foolish  enough  to  over- 
burden himself  with  debt.  It  won't  matter 
greaUy  whether  his  credit  costs  are  high,  low, 
or  In  between. 

More  productive  might  be  an  extension  of 
credit  education  through  the  Nation's 
■chools,  a  process  that  Is  already  under- 
way. Something  can  be  said,  too,  for  stricter 
enforcement  or  present  laws  to  curb  decep- 
tive and  dishonest  lenders:  they  may  be  a 
•mail  minority,  but  there's  no  question  that 
they  exist. 

Beyond  that,  a  lot  of  quite  reputable  busi- 
nessmen can't  escape  a  ahare  of  the  resfMnsl- 
billty  for  the  troubles  in  consumer  credit. 
High-powered  advertising  and  promotion  has 
helped  produce  vast  changes  in  public  atU- 
tudes  toward  debt  over  the  past  three  or 
four  decades  Maybe  It  was  overly  puri- 
tanical to  consider  borrowing  almost  a  sin, 
as  many  of  our  fathers  did,  but  the  pen- 
dvihim  now  perhaps  has  swung  too  far  In  the 
other  direction.  In  not  a  few  business 
ostabUshments  today  a  customer  who  wants 
to  pay  cash  flinds  himself  regarded  as  a  bit 
peculiar. 

In  their  own  Interest,  lenders  could  stand 
a  »-..-onger  dash  of  self-restraint.  By  paying 
»  little  loss  attention  to  booetlng  their  busi- 
ness and  a  little  more  to  a  borrower's  actual 
ablilty  to  repay,  they  not  only  would  protect 
their  own  solvency  but  possibly  head  off  new 
restrictive  legislation. 

Its  more  than  slightly  ironical  tliat  the 
source  of  some  of  that  legislation  probably 
would  be  tlie  same  Federal  Government 
whose  own  carefree  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies have  done  so  much  to  foeter  an  easy- 
come  easy-sfo  phlloeophy  among  the  public. 
The  *  Hv  v«.^t3nington  has  been  living  It  up.  It 
n  iv  re  5u.-:/r;.slng  that  a  large  proportion  of 
t.-.e  p.jpUiiL.on  sun  remains  free  of  credit 
woes. 

Many  of  these  fortunate  ones,  of  course, 
are  sustained  mainly  by  the  present  high 
level  of  prosperity.  If  more  widespread 
trouble  Is  to  be  averted  in  some  perhaps  not 
distant  futxire,  creditors,  debtors  and  the 
Oovemxnent  all  had  better  get  over  any  no- 
tion that  profligacy  now  is  a  positive  virtue 
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SEN.^TE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bm  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowlng 
'itle  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
a  2m9  \n  set  to  establish  safety  stand- 
ards for  rno^.r  vhlcls  tires  sold  or  shipped 
ir.  r.-p'sM',.  .  n.:nerce.  and  for  other  pur- 
P-xM*     io  the   o.mmittee  on  Interstate  and 


UNITED  STATES  BLOCKINa  ACTION 
AGAINST  RIGHTS  LEADER 

Mr.  GEORGE  W,  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  uiaanJmoua  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  one 
Hosea  Williams,  a  top  aid  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  was  found  h\  po&session  of 
keys  to  a  stolen  car. 

According  to  William  B.  Willlama,  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  FBI  and  the 
district  attorney  in  Atlanta  wanted  to 
bring  charges  against  WUUaoas  but  were 
told  by  the  Justice  Department  in  Wash- 
ington "to  keep  quiet  about  the  matter 
Involving  stolen  cars  that  ended  up  in 
the  possession  of  persons  involved  with 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  an 
outrage.  It  is  a  serious  Indictment 
against  the  Justice  Department.  I  am 
today  calling  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  this  House  to  investigate  this  case 
thoroughly. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  should  also  make  an  investigation. 

Why  should  a  grand  Jury  in  Atlanta 
be  prohibited  by  the  Justice  Department 
in  Washington  from  Investigating  a  seri- 
ous charge  against  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  front 
page  story  which  appeared  In  the  Atlanta 
Journal  of  March  18.  1966.  under  the 
headline  "United  States  Blocking  Action 
Against  Rights  Leader." 

I  hope  every  Member  will  read  this 
shocking  report. 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Idar.   18.  iMSfl] 
TJifrTBD    STAm    BLOCKiifa    Action    Aoainst 

RlOHTB    LKAOXm 

(By  William  B  Williams) 

The  Justice  Department  In  Washington 
has  clamped  a  murale  on  local  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  acUon  against  a  prominent 
civil  righU  worker,  the  AUanu  Journal  has 
learned. 

The  newspaper  has  just  concluded  a 
month-long  InveeUgatlon  in  which  Oovern- 
ment  ofSclals  In  Washington  and  Atlanta 
and  dvtl  rights  workers  themselves  were 
questioned. 

One  local  Federal  officer  told  a  reporter 
that  employees  of  his  agency  here  were  "sick 
at  the  soul"  beca\ise  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  high-handed  tactics  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

None  would  •  •  •  on  the  record.  They 
were  afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs.  But  •  •  • 
sources  high  In  the  Federal  Oovemment 
said.  In  separate  Interviews,  the  following: 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  here 
Is  concerned  about  one  stolen  car.  at  least, 
which  had  keys  that  were  'iept  by  Hosea 
WUliams,  a  top  attache  to  Dr.  MarUn  Lu- 
ther King. 

The  FBI  and  the  office  of  Charles  L.  Oood- 
son.  US.  district  attorney  here,  wanted  to 
bring  cliarges  involving  the  prominent  civil 
rights  leader,  Mr.  Williams,  but  were  told 
to  lay  off  by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Justice  Department  sent  from  Wash- 
ington two  attorneys,  Alfred  B  Moreton 
and  Frank  J.  Cunningham,  to  prosecute  two 
men.  Harold  Bel  ton  Andrews  and  tf orris 
Flndley,  for  the  theft  of  a  single  car. 


The  FBI  and  the  district  attorney  and  his 
staff  were  told  to  keep  quiet  about  the  mat- 
ter involving  stolen  cars  that  ended  up  n 
the  possession  of  persons  Involved  with  the 
Southern  ChrisUan  Leadership  Conference 
The  persons  Involved  paid  for  the  cars 
How  much  they  paid  and  what  the  circum- 
stances were  is  a  secret  known  only  to  the 
persons  Involved  and  the  high  brass  of  Fed- 
eraU  Oovernment. 

The  InvesllgaUon  by  the  JounuU  extended 
from  the  offices  of  the  Justice  Department 
in  Washington  to  the  racial  ghettos  of 
Atlanta. 

Many  would  not  talk.  Some  made 
guarded  comments.  But  three  men  of  offl- 
daldom.  their  faces  dmwn.  quietly  closed 
the  doors  of  their  offioee  and  told  their 
stories. 

"I've  been  fighting  thU  thing  since  Novem- 
ber, and  I'm  sick  at  the  soul  to  think  what 
our  country  Is  coming  to.  Today  it  Ls  auto 
theft.  Maybe  tomorrow  It  wlU  be  mur- 
der." one  official  said. 

"I  have  to  presume  Hoeea  WUliams  Is  In- 
nocent. But  believe  me.  It  Is  a  matter  for  a 
Jury  to  decide.  Not  the  Justice  Department 
In   Washington."  another   official  said. 

"Dont  let  them  tell  you  this  Isn't  a  cover 
up.  They  are  covering  up  Ur  civil  rights 
groups  that  seem  to  be  getting  bigger  and 
stronger  than  the  UB.  Oovernment,"  another 
said. 

All  said  they  would  not  acimlt  anything 
publicly  because  of  their  Jobs. 

All  had  thought  that  somehow  the  Jus- 
tice Department  finally  would  come  through 
and  permit  local  Federal  officials  to  do  what 
they  consi«ler  Is  their  duty. 

But  on  a  Monday.  March  7.  without  any 
fanfare,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  here  returned 
an  Indictment  against  Harold  Belton  An- 
drews and  Morris  Pinley,  a  printer  who  turns 
out  work  for  8CLC. 

The  Indictment  was  curt.  It  charged  that 
Andrews  and  Pinley  transported  a  stolen 
1968  Dodge  Dart  from  Arlington  to  Atlanta. 
It  did  not  say  what  person  the  car  was  stolen 
from,  nor  did  It  give  the  serial  number  or 
motor  number. 

Efforts  to  obtain  this  Information  failed. 
An  FBI  spokesman  in  Washington  said  he 
could  not  locate  the  Information  and  the 
newspaper  should  call  the  local  FBI  office. 
The  local  FBI  refused  to  discuss  anything 
about  the  case. 

The  Justice  Department  In  Washington 
had  been  called  more  than  a  month  ago  to 
determine  whether  Hosea  Williams  was  In- 
volved In  an  tnvestlgatloa  concerning  stolen 
cars. 

There  was  hesitation  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  And  Jack  Bosenthai,  top  informa- 
tion specialist  for  the  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, said  he  did  not  know  how  to  answer 
such  a  question.  He  said  If  there  were  any 
developments,  he  would  Inform  the  press. 

After  Andrews  and  Flnley  were  Indicted, 
Att<xTiey  Cunningham  was  telephoned  at  the 
Jtistlce  Department  In  Washington.  He  was 
asked  if  SCLC  workers  were  involved  In 
charges  of  possession  of  stolen  cars  and  why 
he  and  Mr.  Moreton  were  called  Into  the 
case.  It  Is  rare  for  Washington  attorneys 
to  come  down  to  Atlanta  to  handle  an  auto 
theft  case. 

Mr.  Cunningham  referred  the  call  to  Carl 
Belcher  of  the  Justice  Department.  Mr. 
Belcher  would  not  talk  to  the  reporter,  but 
told  his  secretary  to  refer  the  call  to  public 
information. 

Mr.  Roeenthal  said  he  could  not  conunent 
on  why  Washington  attorneys  were  handling 
an  auto  theft  case  in  AtlanU.  He  said  that 
out  of  farlnaes  to  the  defendants  In  the 
case,  he  could  not  discuss  the  matter. 

Flnley.  who  was  Indicted  on  the  charge 
of  transporting  a  stolen  car.  Is  president  of 
Diamond  PrinUng  Co.  His  small  shop  In  a 
SMdy  aecttoo  of  Cain  Street  was  visited. 
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Pinley  said  he  feels  that  he  is  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  being  forced  to  take  the 
rap  for  something  he  did  not  do.  He  told 
a  reporter  that  most  of  his  business  comes 
from  SCLC  and  that  he  would  rather  "rot" 
In  prison  before  he  Implicated  SCLC. 

He  said  that  he  had  met  a  man  be  con- 
sidered a  used  car  dealer  and  bought  a  car 
from  him.  He  said  he  used  the  car  In  his 
business.  It  was  a  1966  Dodge  Dart.  Later, 
he  said,  he  was  told  by  law  enforcement 
officers  It  was  a  stolen  car. 

He  said  that  before  learning  this,  he  had 
Introduced  some  "Influential"  people  to  the 
man.  He  said  these  people  innocently  dealt 
with  the  man.  He  added  that  he  would  not 
give  the  nanje  of  the  "dealer." 

Harold  Behon  Andrews.  Indicted  along 
with  Pinley,  has  not  been  arrested.  Officials 
at  the  U.S.  marshal's  office  said  they  had  sent 
the  warrant  to  Macon.  Macon  officials  said 
Andrews  had  not  been  located. 

For  more  Information,  the  Joiu-nal  checked 
oSclals  In  DeKalb  County.  The  county  po- 
lice had  nothing  on  Andrews,  but  the  sheriff's 
office  did. 

A  warrant  for  his  arrest,  charging  him  with 
taking  a  car,  was  sworn  out  September  26, 
1965,  by  Hertz  Corp. 

Andrews  was  charged  with  taking  a  car 
rented  from  the  Hertz  Corp.  at  40  Auburn 
Avenue  NE.  It  was  a  Che\Tolet  Impala,  four 
door  with  engine  number  164395al27033. 

Max  B.  Barrett,  manager  of  the  Hertz 
branch  office,  said  Hertz  did  not  want  to 
prosecute  the  case. 

An  employe  of  Hertz,  however,  said  the 
car  had  been  discovered  In  Madison,  Ga.,  In 
the  possession  of  civil  rights  workers. 

Sheriff  W.  H.  Knight  of  Morgan  County 
said  he  remembers  the  arrest.  The  workers, 
headed  by  Peter  Cave,  were  charged  with 
driving  a  vehicle  with  Improper  registration, 
he  said. 

Records  In  his  office  showed  the  car  had 
been  missing  since  August  16.  Sheriff  Knight 
said  the  workers  were  arrested  September  24. 
and  were  en  route  to  racial  demonstrations 
In  Crawfordvllle. 

He  said  the  car  contained  a  bill  of  sale  to 
a  man  he  Identified  as  Lester  Hanklnson,  a 
SCOPE  worker.  SCOPE,  headed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, is  an  ann  of  SCLC. 

He  said  Mr.  Cave  said  that  Hosea  WUliams 
had  given  him  the  keys  to  the  car. 

State  Trooper  L.  E.  MlUer  and  Sgt.  Joe 
Henderson  In  Madison  said  that  Cave  had 
said  although  the  car  was  In  Mr.  Hanklnson 's 
name,  it  bought  for  SCLC. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Trooper  Miller  said  the  license  plate  on 
the  car  had  been  stolen  from  an  Augusta 
woman,  Mrs  Delia  D.  Armstrong. 

He  said  the  plate  had  been  stolen  from 
her  Ford. 

Hosea  Williams  told  a  Journal  reporter  he 
had  no  Idea  the  car  was  stolen  and  that 
only  one  which  subsequently  proved  to  be 
stolen  was  Involved  in  operations.  R.  T. 
Blackwell,  program  director  for  SCLC,  ac- 
knowledged that  "one  or  two  stolen  cars"  had 
been  connected  with  SCLC  and  "an  investi- 
gation Is  being  made." 

He  added  that  Mr.  Williams  was  In  charge 
of  buying  cars,  and  Mr.  WUliams  had  the 
bills  of  sale  on  the  questionable  cars  nota- 
rized. He  said  SCLC  and  Mr.  Williams  never 
bought  a  car  unless  they  believed  they  were 
dealing  with  a  car  dealer. 

**"■.  Williams  said  Mr.  Hanklnson  had 
thought  he  had  proper  title  to  the  car.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Hanklnson  left  town  on  a  mis- 
sion and  had  left  the  car  at  home  and  turned 
the  keys  over  to  Mr.  Williams. 

The  SCOPE  leader  said  be  had  given  the 
keys  to  the  clvU  rights  workers  to  partici- 
pate In  the  demonstration.  He  added  that 
Mr.  Cave  was  Incorrect  If  he  told  law  officers 
that  the  car  had  been  bought  for  SCLC 


Mr.  Knley  charged  that  some  Government 
men  used  pressure  to  get  him  to  lie  about 
SCLC. 


THE    JAPANESE    TRADE    MISSION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  address  by  Mr. 
Hanna. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  visit  here  in  our  Capitol  with  a 
Japanese  trade  mission  sent  specifically 
to  the  Pacific  coast  to  study  and  pursue 
possibilities  of  expanding  new  trade  EUid 
eliminating  or  reducing  problems  in 
connection  with  existing  trade  relations. 
California  enjoys  a  billion  dollar  busi- 
ness in  Japan  so  we  are  understandably 
Interested  in  and  pleased  by  the  visit  of 
the  outstanding  delegates  who  make  up 
this  mission. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  goods  sent 
from  California  to  Japan  are  agricul- 
tural ^aroducts  such  as  soy  bean,  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton.  Coming,  as  I  do, 
from  one  of  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural areas  in  our  great  State,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  very  healthy  trade  my 
cottongrowers  and  other  farmers  enjoy 
with  our  Pacific  neighbors.  Far  beyond 
my  personal  and  parochial  interest, 
however,  I  look  on  Japan  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Pacific  as  holding  rich 
and  rewarding  potentials  for  economic 
expansion  of  all  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spread  of  our  national 
policy  and  Influence  in  Elurope  has 
brought  great  advantages  and  prosperity 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  through  the  great 
ports  of  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Atlanta.  We  are  a  nation  whose 
shores  are  washed  by  two  great  oceans. 
Why  should  not  the  Western  States  be- 
gin to  enjoy,  through  constructive  pro- 
grams of  partnership  and  cooperation, 
the  benefits  of  Pacific  trade  flowing 
through  the  great  ports  of  Seattle,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach,  and  San  Diego. 

At  a  noonday  luncheon  hosted  by  the 
Japanese-American  Trade  Council,  and 
honoring  the  members  of  the  Japanese 
trade  mission,  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna].  pre- 
sented a  very  excellent  and  instructive 
address  indicating  the  great  amount  of 
time  and  thought  he  has  given  to  the 
problem.  In  addition,  he  made  state- 
ments which  I  think  challenge  both 
Americans  and  Japanese  to  face  up  to 
certain  realities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  Hanna's  address  was  re- 
ceived and  the  challenge  it  affords,  im- 
der  unanimous  consent,  I  make  his  re- 
marks available  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

The  Pacific  COMMUNrrT:   Lrr  Us  Bsoin  To 
Bcn.D 
(By  Congressman  Richard  T.  Hanna) 
It  Is  Indeed  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
invited  to  address  the  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished   economic    trade    mission    from 
Japan.    I  am  certain  that  the  mission  Is  prov- 


ing productive  and  beneficial  both  to  its 
members  as  well  as  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  business  officials  who  have  been 
participating  In  the  conferences  on  the  west 
coast,  and  here  In  the  E^ast. 

At  the  reception  held  this  morning  by  Con- 
gressman Staccebs,  at  which  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  economic  mission  had  occasion  to 
meet  many  Members  of  Congress,  I  remarked 
to  Mission  Chairman  Hlyama  how  productive 
I  thought  it  was  to  have  the  chance  to  de- 
velop personal,  Informal  contacts  that  are 
not  restricted  by  the  structured  situations  so 
often  the  rule  among  diplomats.  I  have  long 
felt  that  international  relations  are  Jxist  too 
Important  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
diplomats. 

Some  of  the  most  beneficial  sessions  I  had 
during  my  trip  to  the  Par  East  last  year  were 
dxirlng  Informal  meetings  with  businessmen 
and  fellow  legislators.  The  meaningful  rap- 
port that  develops  during  these  less 
structured  meetings  go  a  long  way  In  break- 
ing down  the  artificial  barriers  between 
people  Too  often  diplomats  become  so  con- 
cerned with  what  I  call  the  strictures  of 
structure  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  real 
problems. 

I  know  this  first  Japanese  trade  mission  of 
the  postwar  era  has  done  much  to  open  new 
channels  of  this  personal  and  meaningful 
type  of  diplomacy. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  mission 
spent  some  time  in  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  hoped  they  received  a  definite 
and  clear  Indication  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
trade  and  other  relations  between  my  State 
and  Japan. 

As  you  know  my  enthusiasm  Includes  not 
only  Japan,  but  the  entire  Pacific  commu- 
nity. I  am  sure  that  by  now  this  audience 
is  sufficiently  Impressed  with  the  mutual 
admiration  society  exchanges  that  recite  all 
the  present  and  future  advantages  accruing 
from  Pacific  development  and  trade.  And 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  well 
prefer  to  hear  some  frank  remarks  on  the 
problems  to  developing  Pacific  community, 
as  well  as  the  potentialities  that  Pacific  trade 
holds  forth. 

One  problem  Is  the  misconception  as  to 
what  community  is.  Community  Is  not  Just 
the  same  geographical  neighborhood.  Liv- 
ing In  the  same  neighborhood,  even  being 
next  door  neighbors,  is  no  guarantee  of 
community. 

Mutual  alms  and  mutual  effort  produce 
community.  The  knowledge  that  goals  are 
slmUar,  and  that  the  attainment  of  those 
goals  can  be  more  easily  reached  by  working 
together,  are  the  vital  elements  of  com- 
munity. Certainly  we  who  are  concerned 
with  developing  a  Pacific  community  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  concept.  However, 
it  Is  going  to  take  more  than  Just  the  recog- 
nition that  Pacific  community  Is  desirable, 
and  can  be.  It  Is  going  to  take  tremendous 
effort.  We  are  going  to  have  to  determine 
what  our  mutuality  of  Interests  are,  and 
then  we  will  have  to  carefully  buUd  the  ma- 
chinery that  wUl  make  the  community.  The 
concept  Is  here,  now  let  us  move  on  to  the 
building  process. 

One  way  to  build  Is  to  increase  under- 
standing.  Here  in  the  United  States  there 
is  not  enough  understanding  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  faced  by  th« 
nations  composing  the  Pacific  community. 
Here  is  an  area  in  which  we  can  make  sub- 
stantial progress  If  we  are  willing.  Here  Is 
an  lmp>ortant  first  step — mutual  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  our  neighbors. 

Another  problem  faced  by  those  of  us  who 
would  hope  to  build  Pacific  community  re- 
lates directly  to  trade.  It  Is  the  old  and  ever 
present  problem  of  protectionism  versus  ex- 
panslonlcnn.  Those  who  look  to  protect  what 
they  have  only  concern  themselves  with  the 
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short-ranga  goals.  By  protecUng  what  al. 
ready  exists  yr.'.:  open  yourself  to  the  danger 
of  r.  t  r«cf>e;i.:':ng  tb«  potentlali  of  the  fu- 
ture n.e  satirt-nuage  people  cannot  afford 
to  :  -K  '  -he  future  becauae  of  their  fear  of 
loeir .«•  »;v<it  l;ti;e  they  bare  now.  And  ao 
last',;  f  ;(•■:.■.•-:. V  everyone's  position  the 
proie-_;._,:iist.  .a„t^  vi^ier  bla  own,  and,  aa  a 
result,  no  one  beneflu. 

Well,  gentlemen.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
a  coaunltment  to  the  future.  The  short- 
range  goals  of  protectionism  are  not  the 
answer,  for  the  burdens  of  protectionism  far 
outweigh  any  of  lu  advantages.  The  United 
States  and  Japan  have  the  obligation  to  In- 
clude the  other  Pacific  community  nations 
In  the  growing  Pacific  trade.  We  may  well 
boast  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  trade 
In  the  Pacific  Is  dominated  by  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  But  the  volume  of  our 
Joint  Bales  Is  only  (11  billion  a  year.  Per- 
centages do  not  Impress  me.  Volume  Is  the 
key  that  determines  the  health  of  trade. 
W  ny  cant  we  work  to  have  20  percent  of  a 
»50  bUUon  yearly  trade.  Certainly  In  terms 
of  reaJ  money,  we  would  gain  more,  and  there 
would  be  a  substantial  slice  for  the  other 
nations  that  make  up  the  Pacific  commu- 
nity. Yes.  gentlemen,  the  future  Is  In  ex- 
panding our  potential,  not  protecting  the 
little  that  has  already  been  gained. 

I  have  noted  with  many  other  of  my  col- 
leagues the  strong  growth  of  nationalism 
that  has  dominated  the  world  scene  In  recent 
fears.  Many  voices  have  been  raised  with 
concern  that  this  emerging  drive  makes  more 
dlJBeult  the  building  process.  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  this  modem  nationalism  is  en- 
lightened self-interest  rather  than  blind 
chauvinism,  and  such  enlightened  national- 
ism is  not  Incompatible  with  International 
cooperation. 

The  presence  of  the  Japanese  mission  here 
has  uaderglrded  my  confidence  that  at  least 
In  Japan  modem  nationalism  Is  of  the  en- 
lightened variety  where  aelf-lntereet  Is  served 
by  building  institutions  between  nations,  and 
not  Just  for  a  nation.  Certainly  the  historic 
meeting  between  the  top  level  Cabinet  Min- 
isters of  the  southeast  Asian  countries  to  be 
held  In  Japan  In  April  of  this  year  to  discuss 
Intensified  multilateral  economic  cooperation 
Is  another  excellent  example  of  this  enlight- 
ened attitude 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  I  believe  It  Incumbent 
upon  me  to  propose  specific  Institutions  that 
could  serve  In  helping  build  and  expand  the 
pot«itlal  of  the  Pacific.  I  have  two  such 
proptosala  to  make  today. 

First.  I  think  the  time  Is  now  right  to 
follow  up  the  Asian  Development  Bank  with 
a  Pacific  Trade  Ban*.  The  Asian  Develop- 
men:  Bank  has  been  a  significant  step  for- 
ward but  the  Bank  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  ane  parUcuUr  aspect  of  Pacific  affairs — 
development  loans.  A  Pacific  Trade  Bank 
w  >'iid  add  additional  momentum  to  develop- 
ir,g  Pacific  nations  by  providing  them  with 
machinery  that  could  make  their  trade  cur- 
rency more  readily  convertible.  Convertible 
rurrencv  la  the  lubricant  of  healthy  trade. 
Conversely  lack  of  foreign  exchange  Is  the 
main  bottleneck  stifling  developing  nations. 
Part  and  parcel  with  tills  we  should  strongly 
guppor*.  Mr  Eugene  Black's  position  that  un- 
derdeveloped nations  be  given  a  position  on 
ttie  Ir.ternatioit&i  Monetary  Fund. 

An  InsUtutlon  on  tha  order  of  a  Pacific 
Trade  Bank  would  have  a  tremendous  stim- 
ulating effect  on  expanding  trade  potential 
within  the  Pacific  community.  The  Bank 
wo\ild  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  settling 
accounts  on  an  agreed  formula  to  be  worked 
out  And  this  Bank  might  also  be  osad  for 
tvnes  of  commercial  loaas  currently  not 
»<-:nj;  made  by  prtvate  oooimereUl  banks  in 
'-"•«  underdsvttlopait  ooontrles.  Stich  i^mrtm 
when  mad*.  mJ(ki  pomM  and  Hieoance 
par- icipa  uoa  try  pcl-nit*  bMtka  now  OMnkt- 
ing    in   the   Pacific 
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Another  InsUtutlon  that  Is  long  overdue 
In  the  Pacific  is  an  association  for  Pacific 
bankers.  There  Is  a  real  need  to  promote 
communications  which  would  facilitate  an 
efficient  fiow  of  necessau^  Information  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Pacific  banking 
community.  An  association  of  this  nature 
would  provide  the  vital  machinery  that 
would  create  and  mold  the  contacts  so  es- 
sential for  the  smooth  flow  and  expansion 
of  buslneas.  Such  an  association  could  be 
an  Innovative  and  vital  force  In  the  promo- 
tion and  support  for  the  Pacific  Trade  Bank 
as  well  as  other  Pacific  oommiinlty  building 
blocks  of  the  future. 

These,  of  course,  are  just  two  approaches 
that  should  be  studied  as  means  of  building 
the  Pacific  community.  There  are  many 
other  imaginative  and  necessary  areas  that 
we  must  explore.  We  cannot  afford  to  restrict 
our  Inmglnatlon  or  creativity.  We  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  put  all  our  great  telent.  energy, 
and  Ingenuity  to  the  task  of  building;  for 
the  rewards  will  be  astounding,  and  of 
significant  benefit  to  all  men.  Our  task  is  to 
begin  constructing  and  expanding,  and  no 
obstacle,  political,  social,  or  economic,  should 
be  considered  too  formidable  to  overcome. 

The  great  challenge  before  us  today  is  in- 
suring that  the  potentiality  of  the  Pacific 
community  is  understood  and  pursued.  To- 
day we  sUnd  on  the  threshold.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  a  small  rice  bowl  with  all 
the  chopsticks  crowded  In  trying  to  get  their 
small  share  of  the  rice.  We  can.  and  must, 
wcwk  toward  a  tomorrow  when  there  will  be 
an  ever  larger  and  expanding  rice  bowl  where 
aU  the  chopsticks  wlU  receive  an  ever  In- 
creasing portion. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  commented  that 
"We  have  no  more  right  to  consume  happi- 
ness without  producing  it  than  to  consume 
wealth  without  producing  It."  The  poten- 
tial of  the  Pacific  community  offers  vis  our 
opportuiuty  to  produce  wealth.  To  reach  out 
and  grasp  this  opportuiUty  U  the  challenge. 


DUMPING  CORN  TO  CONTROL 
PRICES 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mjr  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HUnola? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  farmer,  particularly  the  com 
fanner.  Is  the  victim  of  Secretary  Free- 
man's corn  marketing  manipulations  to 
regiment  agriculture  and  control  prices. 
During  the  past  3  months  Government- 
owned  com  has  Uterally  been  dumped 
on  the  market.  The  obvious  purpose 
of  this  action  Is  to  force  farmers  into 
the  feed  grain  control  program  and  to 
depress  the  price  of  com  so  that  meat 
pwices  will  be  lowered  through  an  in- 
crease In  production  of  hogs. 

Instead  of  dealing  realistically  with 
the  basic  cause  of  the  Inflation  that  is 
rapidly  engulfing  our  economy,  the  ad- 
ministration persists  in  employing  the 
politically  expedient  stopgap  method 
of  trying  to  hold  the  line  on  prices.  In- 
stead of  reducing  nondefense  spending 
on  various  social  programs,  that  we  may 
better  meet  the  Vietnam  defense  de- 
mands, the  administration  uses  the  arti- 
ficial approach  of  selling  materials  from 
our  defense  stockpiles,  such  as  In  the 
iaaUnoe  of  copper  and  aiumintim.  and 
dumping   agricultural  commodities  on 


the  market,  as  has  been  done  with  com 
these  past  3  months. 

It  is  true  that  overall  food  prices  have 
been  rising.  But  feed  grain  prices  have 
been  declining.  The  explanation  of  the 
increased  food  prices  is  to  be  found  in 
the  increased  processing,  packaging,  and 
marketing  costs,  certainly  not  in  the 
price  of  the  commodities  off  the  farm. 

The  farmer  himself  is  a  sufferer  from 
the  increase  In  Industrial  costs.  The 
farmer  has  had  to  pay  more  to  produce 
the  commodities  for  which  he  receives 
less.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer's  income  dollar  has  declined  like 
the  dollar  of  every  one  of  us. 

Notwithstanding,  Secretary  Freeman 
proceeds  to  depress  the  price  of  com  that 
there  may  be  a  stimulant  to  hog  and 
cattle  production  and  in  due  course  lower 
the  price  of  i>ork  and  beef.  The  admin- 
istration seeks  to  regulate  our  economy 
by  artificial  extra-legal  means. 

Addressing  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  in  Denver 
on  March  16,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman  sought  to  defend  the 
dumping  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion com  and  other  farm  commodities. 
He  asserted  that  "recent  sales  of  CCC 
grain  stocks  are  consistent  with  the  ever- 
normal  granary  principle." 

His  words  strongly  suggest  that  Mr. 
Freeman  does  not  understand  the  ever- 
normal  granary  concept.  His  grain- 
dumping  operations  Indicate  he  does  not 
realize  Congress  chartered  CCC  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  farm  prices,  not  to 
break  them.  The  Corporation  is  specifi- 
cally charged  with  "stabilizing,  support- 
ing and  protecting  farm  income  and 
prices." 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Freeman  has  again 
undertaken  a  market-wreckir^g  liquida- 
tion of  Government-owned  corn  stocks. 
This  appears  to  be  a  dual  effort  to  under- 
cut cattle  and  hog  prices  and,  at  the  same 
time,  force  farmers  Inu)  compliance  with 
his  so-called  voluntary  feed  grains  con- 
trol program.  Farmers  previously  went 
through  all  of  this  with  the  Secretary 
during  the  1961-62  marketing  year  and 
the  results  were  disastrous  for  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

Nearly  a  billion  bushels  of  CCC  com 
were  dumped  on  the  market  In  competi- 
tion with  sales  by  producers.     The  de- 
pressed com  prices  which  resulted  cost 
farmers  about  $370  million  dollars,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Agriculture.     This 
was  only  the  beginning.    As  many  of  us 
predicted  at  the  time,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  cheap  feed  would  stimulate  un- 
sound expansion  of  cattle  and  hog  num- 
bers and  marketings.     The  full  effects 
were  felt  in   1963-64  when  both  cattle 
and  hog  prices  plunged  to  disastrously 
low  levels.     Recordbreaklng  imports  of 
foreign  beef  put  additional  pressure  on 
the  market.    Most  cattle  feeders  actually 
lost  money  on  every  steer  they  sent  to 
market — as  much  as  $40  to  $50  per  head 
This,  Mr   Freeman  might  argue,  gave 
consumers  a  break  on  meat  prices.  Tem- 
porarily.  It  did.     But  then  what  hap- 
peiied?     Farmers  cut  back  sharply  on 
hog  numbers  and  cattle  feeding  opera- 
tions.    Livestock   prices  started  climb- 
ing and  with  this,  of  course,  so  did  re- 
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tall  meat  prices.  Today  the  prices  of 
many  meat  cuts  are  prohibitive  for  mid- 
dle-income and  low -Income  families. 
And  they  feel  the  strain  on  their  pocket- 
books  even  more  because  the  costs  of  all 
goods  and  services  are  moving  higher  at 
the  same  time. 

The  average  consumer  has  every  right 
to  complain  about  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
cast  of  living.  At  the  same  time,  every 
American  should  remember  that  it  is  the 
Inflationary  policies  of  the  Government 
Itself  which  are  largely  responsible.  Even 
Secretary  Freeman's  feed  grain  dump- 
ing program  of  1961-62,  which  was 
launched  as  a  price-deflating  move,  now 
has  come  back  in  the  form  of  higher 
meat  prices  to  haimt  the  administration. 

But  the  Secretary  seems  determined  to 
create  another  feast  and  famine  cycle 
with  his  current  liquidation  of  CCC 
Inventories. 

Livestock  producers  do  not  enjoy 
boom-and-bust  prices  any  more  than 
consumers  do.  "They  would  much  prefer 
more  stability  from  year  to  year  In  hog 
and  cattle  prices.  Just  as  consumers  would 
be  far  happier  with  less  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  cost  of  meats  and  other  food 
products. 

Today  meat  prices  are  high  because 
livestock  marketings  are  low.  But  price 
is  only  one  factor  in  the  farm  Income 
equation.  It  is  price  times  volume,  mi- 
nus operating  expenses,  that  determines 
net  farm  income.  For  many  livestock 
producers,  net  Inome  today  would  be 
higher  if  they  had  more  hogs  and  cattle 
to  sell,  even  at  somewhat  lower  prices. 
The  consumer  would  also  benefit.  I  fear, 
however,  that  Mr.  Freeman  is  setting  in 
motion  another  boom-and-bust  livestock 
cycle  which  will  be  harmful  to  both 
farmers  and  consumers. 

Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  re- 
cently made  it  clear  that  the  current 
corn-dumping  program  is  a  calculated 
administration  move  designed  to  control 
meat  prices.  In  a  television  interview  on 
the  "Today  Show,"  March  10,  1966,  he 
said: 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  Increase  In  sup- 
plies of  pork  depend  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  hogs  and  the  price  of 
com.  and  we're  trying  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  com.  The  Oovernment  acquired  large 
stocks  of  com  in  Its  past  price  support  opera- 
tion: now  weTe  releasing  them  into  the 
market. 

He  makes  it  clear  enough  that  Gov- 
ernment-owned com  is  being  used  to 
manipulate  farm  prices  downward. 

The  Johnson  administration  might 
well  look  beyond  farm  prices,  however, 
In  its  search  for  causes  and  cures  re- 
lating to  higher  living  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, more  than  three-fifths  of  the  cost 
of  the  food  the  housewife  wheels  through 
the  supermarket  checkout  counter  Is 
added  after  these  commodities  leave  the 
farm. 

Higher  processing,  packaging,  trans- 
portation and  handling  costs,  along  with 
higher  taxes  and  wages,  have  accounted 
for  the  major  upward  trend  in  food 
prices. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  f  ami  prices 
and  retail  food  prices  of  February  1951, 
when  the  Korean  war  was  at  Its  height, 
with  today's  Vietnam  war  prices. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  that  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  the  commodities  they  market 
were  13  percent  lower  in  February  1966, 
than  they  were  In  the  same  month  of 
1951. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  reveal  that  in  1951,  it 
took  $9.54  to  buy  at  retail  the  same  food 
which  today  costs  $11.10 — an  Increase  of 
more  than  16  percent. 

With  farm  prices  down  13  percent  and 
retail  food  prices  up  16  percent  from 
America's  last  war  to  the  present  one, 
clearly  you  must  look  beyond  the  farmer 
for  the  explanation.  The  real  villain  is 
inflation — inflation  created  primarily  by 
the  policies  of  Government  itself. 

And  among  the  principal  victims  of 
Inflation  are  farmers.  In  1960,  for 
example,  American  farmers  spent  a  total 
of  $26,242  billion  to  meet  their  produc- 
tion costs.  For  1965,  farm  production  ex- 
penses were  estimated  at  $30,249  billion. 
Tliat  represents  an  Increase  of  $4  billion 
In  farm  costs  over  a  5-year  period.  To 
put  it  anotlier  way.  had  farm  production 
costs  remained  stable  over  that  period, 
net  farm  Income  In  1965  would  have 
been  $18  biUion,  Instead  of  $14  billion. 

Even  though  the  administration  keeps 
saying  that  net  farm  income  in  1965  was 
the  highest  ever.  Secretary  Freeman  ad- 
mitted in  his  Farmers  Uxiion  speech  that 
the  1965  level  had  been  exceeded  "five 
times  in  this  century."  The  years  In- 
volved were  those  Immediately  following 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war  years 
of  1951  and  1952. 

The  number  of  farm  units  In  the 
United  States  has  declined  by  about  one- 
fifth  since  1960  and  the  trend  shows  no 
sign  of  abating.  So  now  it  is  fashionable 
In  administration  circles  to  talk  atwut 
the  improvement  In  net  Income  per  farm. 
If  a  pie  is  cut  into  a  smaller  number  of 
pieces,  obviously  each  slice  will  be  larger. 
This  is  the  statistical  gimmick  which  is 
being  used  today  to  make  it  appear  that 
farm  income  is  steadily  improving. 

Another  point  which  the  administra- 
tion conveniently  overlooks — and  this 
gets  back  to  inflation  again — is  the  fact 
that  the  $14  billion  in  net  farm  income 
reported  for  1965  will  buy  only  about  as 
much  as  the  $12,675  billion  farmers 
earned  in  1958.  Inflation  has  chipped 
about  10  percent  from  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  since  1957-59,  the 
base  period  which  the  Government  uses 
In  computing  Its  cor^umer  price  index. 
Inflation  hits  farmers  Just  as  hard  as  It 
hits  urban  residents. 

Disenchantment  with  administration 
farm  programs  is  Illustrated  in  the  re- 
fusal of  many  farmers  to  sign  up  for  the 
1966  feed  grains  program.  The  Secre- 
tary expressed  some  alarm  over  this  in 
his  recent  Farmers  Union  speech.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two-thirds  of  the  1965  sign- 
up, 936.1 14  farms  with  a  total  base  of  52.4 
million  acres  came  into  the  program. 
During  the  same  period  of  the  current 
signup,  which  ends  April  1,  903,038 
farms  with  a  total  feed  grain  base  of 
around  46  million  acres  were  erux)lled. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's recent  report  of  "farmers  in- 
tention to  plant,"  indications  are  that 
com  acreage  will  be  up  about  2  ^  percent 
this  year. 


Apparently  many  farmers  are  gettlzy 
tired  of  participating  in  a  program 
which  requires  them  to  reduce  their 
planted  acreage  only  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  come  along  with  a 
massive  feed  grain  dumping  program 
which  clobbers  market  prices  for  their 
crop.  Farmers  may  have  decided  that 
if  Orvllle  Freeman  is  determined  to 
push  prices  down,  their  only  alternative 
is  to  produce  and  market  more  bushels 
in  an  effort  to  increase  Income. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  current 
corn-dumping  program  is  designed  not 
only  as  an  exercise  in  unauthorized  price 
control  but  also  as  a  device  to  club  farm- 
ers into  compliance  with  the  feed  grains 
program.  Appearing  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  nearly  a  year 
ago.  the  Secretary  candidly  admitted 
this  was  the  purpose  of  the  1961-62 
grain  dumping  operation.    He  said: 

We  purposely  sold  in  order  to  move  our 
prices  down  far  enough  bo  that  they  would 
be  way  below  the  support  level,  the  loan 
level,  so  that  we  could  thereby  get  compli- 
ance. That  was  the  whole  Intent  and  pur- 
pose and  thrust  of  the  program. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year 
last  October  1,  through  March  11,  1966. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sold  290 
million  bushels  of  com  for  unrestricted 
domestic  use,  plus  an  additional  54  mil- 
lion bushels  for  export.  During  the 
single  week  ending  March  4,  CCC  sales 
totaled  79  mlUlon  bushels  of  com.  These 
sales  were  made  In  direct  competition 
with  farmer  marketings  and  at  a  time 
when  there  would  normally  be  a  sea- 
sonal rise  in  com  prices.  Instead,  com 
prices  have  dropped  about  10  cents  per 
bushel  under  the  weight  of  Government 
selling. 

By  concentrating  its  heaviest  sales  in 
the  January-Pebmary-March  quarter, 
CCC  has  preempted  much  of  the  com- 
mercial com  market  which  farmers 
would  otherwise  supply  from  their  own 
stocks.  The  Government's  uncom- 
mitted inventory  of  corn  was  down  to 
215  million  bushels  by  March  11  and 
must  be  considerably  lower  today.  If 
CCC  continues  its  present  rate  of  com 
dumping,  the  bottom  of  the  bin  will  be 
reached  shortly.  The  Government  may 
be  out  of  com — with  no  uncommitted 
reserve  supply — before  the  1966  crop  Is 
even  in  the  ground.  This  may  be  Mr. 
Freeman's  concept  of  the  ever-normal 
granary  but  It  was  not  Henry  Wallace's. 

At  the  very  time  the  administration  Is 
seeking  legislation  "to  establish  and 
maintain  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural 
conamoditles  for  national  security,"  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  completing 
the  liquidation  of  the  Government's  re- 
serve supply  of  corn.  It  makes  you 
wonder  If  the  tel^Jhone  line  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  gone  dead. 

In  recent  months,  the  copper  and 
aluminum  Industries  have  had  a  taste 
of  the  same  bitter  medicine  that  farmers 
have  been  swallowing  for  several  years. 
Dumping  and  threats  of  dumping  Gov- 
ernment stockpiles  have  been  employed 
as  a  price-control  mechanism.  In  the 
absence  of  specific  legislative  authority 
to  control  prices,  the  administration  has 
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used,  Insofar  eus  possible,  the  sale  of  Oov- 
ernment  stockpiled  commodltiea  to  im- 
pose price  ceilings.  The  process  has 
worked  to  some  degree,  on  a  selective 
basis,  up  to  now.  But  there  are  rela- 
tively few  sectors  of  the  economy  which 
can  be  singled  out  for  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment. The  Oovemment  has  no  inven- 
tory of  automobiles,  homes,  television 
sets,  clothing  or  professional  services 
which  can  be  fed  into  the  market  to  con- 
trol prices.  Neither  does  it  have  an  In- 
ventory of  manpower  which  can  be 
thrown  into  the  Job  market  as  a  means 
of  controlling  wages. 

The  administration  has  clearly  indi- 
cated It  will  continue  to  push  for  in- 
creased Federal  expenditures  on  the 
home  front  at  the  same  time  it  is  chan- 
neling more  and  more  billions  of  dollars 
Into  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Nation's 
economy  is  in  another  inflationary  spiral 
which  will  not  be  halted  by  efforts  to 
deflate  or  control  farm  prices  and  metals 
prices  alone. 

Are  we  fast  moving  toward  the  time 
when  all-out  wage  and  price  controls 
will  be  sought  by  the  administration  as 
the  only  alternative  to  galloping  Infla- 
Uon? 


March  30,  1966 


POWER  PLAY 


Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extr£ineou.s  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reruest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  R«cord 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  extremely  well 
written  article  that  appeared  in  the 
March  29  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. It  is  based  on  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  that  an 
electric  generating  plant  constructed  by 
a  group  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
would  simply  duplicate  the  already  exist- 
ing capacity  of  Investor-owned  utility 
corporations  serving  the  area.  This  ar- 
ticle shows  how  far  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  has  strayed  from 
Its  original  purpose;  namely,  to  bring 
electric  power  to  family  farms.  More 
than  98  percent  of  the  Nations  farms 
now  have  electricity,  but  the  REA's  pro- 
gram continues  to  expand  as  it  builds 
more  generating  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities that  to  a  large  extent  serve  non- 
farm  smd  nonrural  areas  and  encroach 
more  and  more  on  fully  taxed,  investor- 
owned  utility  companies  that  have  to  pay 
the  full  market  rate  for  the  money  that 
finances  them, 

In  contrast  to  the  investor-owned  elec- 
tric utility  companies.  REA  cooperatives 
are  financed  with  money  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  fantas- 
tically low  rate  of  2  percent.  Yet  the 
Government  Itself  is  now  paying  close 
to  5  percent  on  vast  sums  it  owes  the 
public.  A  bill  that  I  Introduced  last 
January  6,  1965  <H.R.  1738).  would  put 
an  end  to  this  ridiculous  2 -percent  sub- 
sidy. 

In  Its  three  decades  of  existence  REA 
has  advanced  some  $4.5  billion  of  locins 


to  these  cooperatives,  and  it  estimates 
that  Its  borrowers  will  want  more  than 
13  billion  of  such  loans  In  the  next  15 
years.  If  allowed  to  continue,  what  does 
this  octopuslike  growth,  nurtured  on  2- 
percent  borrowings,  presage,  not  only  for 
the  Investor-owned  electric  utility  com- 
panies but  also,  perhaps,  for  the  whole 
system  of  free  private  enterprise? 
IProm    the    WaU    Street    JournAl,    Mar.    29, 

1966) 

Powx«    Plat — Colorado    Cas«    Shows    REA 

Has  Strayki  Pkom  Okioinal  Aim 

(By  Roger  W  Benedict) 

High  In  the  Oolorado  Rockies,  Just  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  a  new  coal-fired 
150.000-kllowatt  powerplant  sends  out  a 
•teady  flow  of  electricity  for  customers  as 
far  away  as  Nevada. 

UntU  a  few  weeks  ago,  this  9-month-old 
plant,  which  with  lu  network  of  long-dis- 
tance transoxUaion  lines  represents  an  In- 
vestment of  about  •30.5  million,  was  the 
pride  of  thousands  of  the  area's  local  resi- 
dents, who  technically  own  a  share  of  It. 
But  now  It's  suddenly  become  the  source  of 
consldeattble  uneasiness  to  farmers  and 
townspeople  across  much  of  the  western 
slope,  and  even  In  neighboring  States. 

Laat  month,  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  use  In  the  project  of  »22, 867,000 
of  Pederal  funds  was  Ulegal.  and  that  the 
State's  public  utilities  commission  erred  In 
approving  Its  oonstructton.  Now  even  the 
plant's  most  ardent  backers  heeltate  to  pre- 
dict what's  to  become  erf  it. 

"This  has  been  quite  a  shock  to  this  com- 
munity,"  reports  Ora  K.  Harris,  a  lumber 
dealer  In  nearby  Oralg,  Colo.,  one  ot  the  few 
who  opposed  the  plant.  "Most  of  the  people 
around  here  knew  this  wasn't  a  feasible 
project,  but  they  were  spooked  Into  support- 
ing It  as  a  boon  to  the  local  economy."  he 
asserts.  "Now  they're  worried  about  what's 
going  to  happen." 

How  the  steamplant  at  Hayden.  Oolc, 
came  Into  being  Is  a  murky,  complex  tale 
that's  been  largely  atumtded  In  Oovemment 
secrecy.  But  the  controversy  surrounding  It 
is  one  of  Interest  to  power  users  and  tax- 
payers throughout  the  country. 

The  Federal  funds  Involved  were  borrowed 
from  the  Rural  EUectrlflcaUon  Administra- 
tion by  Oolorado-Ute  Electric  Association. 
Montrose.  Colo.,  a  group  oif  13  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  1  public  power  district, 
which  has  taken  prepcu^tory  steps  toward 
appealing  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  ruling  Is  upheld.  It  will  become 
the  most  significant  In  the  stormy  30-year 
history  of  REA,  and  It  could  well  shape  the 
future  course  of  the  federally  financed  mrtd 
electrification  program.  But  even  should  It 
be  overtxirned.  the  Colorado-Ute  case  holds 
significance  far  beyond  Its  legal  Impact — 
which  Is  llnuted  by  a  number  of  factors — as 
It  has  become  the  focal  point  of  a  private 
versus  public  power  controversy  over  the 
aims  and  purposes  ot  REA. 

THM    POINTS    or    LAW 

The  points  of  law  In  question  are  impor- 
tant, to  be  sure.  The  Colorado  decision 
"confirms  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  for 
a  State  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication 
of  utility  facilities  that  waste  the  consumer's 
money,"  declares  Robert  T.  Person,  president 
of  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado.  In  Denver, 
one  of  the  utilities  that  brought  suit  against 
the  State  commission.  Mr  Person  also  heads 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  trade  group  for 
the  Investor-owned  segment  of  the  power  In- 
dustry. 

"If  REA  must  withhold  funds  In  any  proj- 
ect In  llUgatlon,  as  this  decision  holds,  then 
utilities  can  simply  stop  up  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  REA-flnanced  generating  plants  and 
transmission    lines,    through    endless    legal 
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maneuvers,"  concedes  Charles  Robinson,  sUff 
engineer  and  general  counsel  for  the  National 
Rural  Electric  CooperaUve  AssoclaUon  Wash- 
ington, DC,  trade  group  for  997  co-ope  bor- 
rowing from  REA. 

PotenUal  Impact  of  the  decision  is  tem- 
pered, however,  by  two  factors;  Utility  com- 
missions of  only  16  other  States,  like  Colo- 
rado, regulate  rural  electric  cooperatives 
Federal  courts  have  repeatedly  declined  to 
rule  on  similar  cases,  holding  that  the  actions 
of  REA  are  accountable  only  to  Congress. 

As  a  result,  the  Colorado-Ute  case  may 
prove  more  Important  as  part  of  a  growing 
controversy  over  the  marked  changes  that 
have  occurred  In  the  REA  program  since  Its 
IncepUon.  Both  sides  agree  that  REA  ig  no 
longer  what  It  started  out  to  be,  but  they 
sharply  disagree  over  what  It  has  become. 

REA  was  set  up  In  1935  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging, through  Federal  loans,  the  exten- 
sion of  power  distribution  lines  to  farms  and 
rural  areas  lacking  central  station  service. 
But  It  now  makes  subsidized  outlays  mainly 
to  build  powerplants  and  long-distance 
transmission  lines  that  provide  service  pri- 
marily to  nonfarmers. 

In  the  last  6  years,  REA  has  nearly  doubled 
the  Federal  investment  In  niral  p>owerplant« 
and  high  voltage  powerllnes  to  $1.7  billion, 
which  exceeds  the  funds  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  amounts  to  more  than  43  percent  of  the 
total  $3.9  billion  REA  has  loaned  for  distribu- 
tion lines  over  the  first  30  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. REA  estimates  Its  borrowers  will  need 
an  additional  (3.1  bUllon  of  such  loans  over 
the  next  15  years. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  6.4  million  cus- 
tomers served  by  REA  borrowers  are  not 
farmers,  and  Increasingly  these  borrowers  are 
competing  with  conventional  utilities  to 
hook  up  suburban  housing  projects,  factories, 
and  shopping  centers.  At  present  98.2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  3.3  million  farms  have 
central  station  power — about  half  of  it  sup- 
plied by  REA  borrowers — up  from  11  percent 
of  the  6.8  million  farms  when  REA  was 
launched. 

REA  borrowers  get  36-year  loans  at  3  per- 
cent Interest,  although  similar  money  cur- 
rently costs  the  US.  Treasury  about  4.6  ^- 
cent:  over  95  percent  of  REA's  loans  have 
gone  to  coc^ieratlves  and  public  power  agen- 
cies which  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxes;  and  unrecoverable  costs  of  the  REA 
program  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  even 
after  all  loans  are  repaid,  la  already  ap- 
proaching MOO  million. 

Riiral  electric  co-ops,  which  have  received 
over  90  percent  o '  REA's  loans,  view  the  pro- 
gram's new  mission  as  a  "socioeconomic"  one 
not  unlike  the  t  ntlpoverty  program.  They 
note  that  rural  areas  have  over  half  the 
Nation's  poverty  and  about  two-thlrda  of 
Its  unemployment,  and  they  assert  that  sub- 
sidized help  and  loans  to  build  generating 
plants  are  necessary  to  their  task. 

"If  It  were  not  for  generating  and  trans- 
mitting loans,  the  rates  cooperatives  pay  for 
electricity  purchased  from  utilities  would  be 
substantially  higher  than  they  are."  asserts 
Mr.  Robinson.  "Without  low  wholesale  rates 
on  power,"  he  says.  "It  Just  wouldn't  be 
feasible  to  serve  many  rural  areas."  He  notes 
that  a  recent  stirvey  shows  co-ope  average 
only  3.3  customers  and  (460  of  revenues  per 
mile  of  line,  compared  with  33.3  customers 
and  (7.164  of  revenues  per  mile  for  commer- 
cial utilities. 

But  utUlty  executives  charge  that  the  new 
concept  of  REA  Is  a  far  less  beneficent  one 
In  which  REA  loans  for  generating  plants 
and  transmission  lines  have  become  the 
means  of  obtaining  Federal  financing  for 
power  projects  Congress  has  refused  to  au- 
thorize for  Federal  power  agencies.  They 
say  REA  Is  now  spending  more  for  such  proj- 
ects than  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation. 


ooNoacsB'  nrmmoN 

"Congress  never  Intended  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  be  used  as  a  backdoor 
means  of  building  a  nationwide,  federally 
BUbeldlised  electric  system,"  declares  Mr.  Per- 
son. "The  Coiorado-Ute  case  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  way  In  which  REA  officials 
have  acted  by  administrative  flat  to  accom- 
plish their  alms  in  oomptote  disregard  at 
the  law.' 

That  such  angry  comments  tiave  some 
validity  Is  indicated  by  the  way  the  Hayden 
plant  came  Into  being.  Prior  to  undertaking 
the  project,  Colorado-Ute  was  made  up  of 
Just  flve  small  co-ops  In  northwostem  c3olo- 
rado,  and  was  operating  well  in  the  red. 
Obviously  too  small  to  build  a  150.000  kilo- 
watt generating  plant.  It  set  out  to  build  up 
Its  membership. 

One  new  mecnber  was  a  subsidiary  of  Salt 
River  Project  Agricultural  &  Power  District, 
serving  over  100,000  customers  In  suburban 
areas  of  booming  Phoenix,  Ariz..  700  nUles 
away.  Colorado-Ute  agreed  to  sell  Salt  River 
one-third  of  the  plant's  power  at  less  than 
half  the  price  to  Its  co-op  members.  In  re- 
turn for  a  one-third  Investment  In  the  plant. 
Another  was  Arkansas  Valley  O.  ic  T.,  Inc., 
made  up  of  three  co-ope  In  southeastern 
Colorado,  across  the  Rockies.  It,  too,  got  a 
special  low  price. 

Colorado-Ute  also  added  seven  more  dis- 
tribution co-ops.  Why  did  they  Join?  "We 
were  informed  that  we'd  no  longer  be  able 
to  buy  power  at  low  prices  under  oiu-  co-op 
preference  rights  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
maUon."  rep)orts  Mr.  HarrU,  a  director  of 
Yampa  Valley  Electric  Association,  Inc..  one 
of  the  seven.  "But  after  the  powerplant  deal 
was  completed,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
said  It  was  willing  to  sell  us  all  the  power 
we  wanted  at  a  price  that's  about  half  what 
the  Hayden  power  costs  us— but,  of  course. 
It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It." 

As  a  further  Inducement,  Colorado-Ute 
bought  Tampa  Valley's  powerplant  "which 
was  Just  Junk"  for  (350,000.  Mr.  Harrla  re- 
ports. Colorado-Ute  offered  (1  million  for 
three  other  oo-op  plants.  Its  offer  for  fa- 
cilities of  Bridger  Valley  Electric  Association 
In  Wyoming,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 
Wyo-nlng  Public  Utilities  Commission,  which 
noted  that  Bridger  Valley  could  buy  power 
cheaper  from  the  Federal  dam  at  Flaming 
Gorge  than  from  Colorado-Ute,  and  pointed 
out  that  Colorado-Ute's  indebtedness  ex- 
ceeded lU  assets  by  (3.1  million. 

Mr.  Harris,  one  of  two  directors  on 
Colorado-Ute's  24-man  board  to  oppose  the 
Hayden  project,  asserts  that  most  co-op  mem- 
bers didn't  know  about  all  this  maneuver- 
ing. "The  whole  thing  was  a  crash  proiect 
promoted,  formulated,  and  presstired  by  REA 
offlclals,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Salt 
River  and  the  coal  Industry,"  he  charges. 

RECLjiMATION  Bt7BEAU'8  ROLK 

Why  would  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
be  Interested  In  promoting  such  a  project? 
It.  like  all  other  Federal  power  agencies,  got 
Into  the  power  business  through  hydroelec- 
tric projects  Incidental  to  dams  purportedly 
built  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  Irriga- 
tion. Congress  has  refused  to  permit  any 
Federal  agency  other  than  TVA  to  build 
coal-fired  electric  plants.  But  hydro  power 
Is  principally  useful  when  Interconnected 
with  coal-fired  plants.  UtUltles  also  note 
that  the  country  has  nearly  run  out  of  eco- 
nomically feasible  hydro  projects,  due  to  ad- 
vances In  power  technology. 

"REA  Is  being  used  to  get  coal-flred  plants 
to  firm  up  Federal  hydro  power  In  an  all- 
public  power  network,"  charges  Edwin  Ven- 
hard.  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Edison  Eectric  Institute.  "And 
not  one  of  REA's  loans  for  generating  plants 
can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  either  need  or 
economics.  UtUlUes  are  seUlng  oo-ope  pow- 
er for  a  lower  average  price  than  the  average 
cost  of  generating  electricity  In  REA-flnanced 


plants,  and  we  have  ample  reserve  suppUes 
to  handle  their  future  needs." 

Co-ops  buy  43  percent  of  their  power  from 
utilities,  89  percent  from  Federal  power  proj- 
ects and  generate  IB  percent. 

The  Oolorado-Ute  case  Is  only  the  latest 
In  a  series  of  recent  setbacks  for  REA.  Sen- 
ator HOLXAND,  Democrat  of  Florida,  chair- 
man of  a  Senate  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, criticized  REA  this  month  for  fall- 
ing to  follow  special  directives  Congress 
placed  on  generating  and  transmitting  loans 
In  1963.  President  Johnson  has  clamped  a 
(370  million  limit  on  REA  loans  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  recommended  a  cut  to 
(230  million  for  fiscal  1967.  And  Congress 
has  been  critical  of  oo-ops  that  Invest  or  lend 
at  higher  Interest  rates  part  of  the  2-per- 
cent money  they  get  from  REA. 

REIA  could  also  be  in  more  hot  water  In 
Indiana,  where  litigation  la  pending  before 
the  State  supreme  court  on  a  (60  million 
power  project  that's  already  under  construc- 
tion. 

"But  don't  underrate  the  durability  of 
REA,"  says  Mr.  Vennard.  Noting  that  fewer 
than  70.000  U.S.  farms  still  lack  central 
power,  he  adds,  "REA's  a  classic  example  of 
the  fact  that  Oovemment  agencies  don't  fade 
away  when  their  original  purpose  has  been 
accomplished — they  simply  find  something 
else  to  do." 


ADAM  YARMOLINSKY 

Mr.  O'NKn.T.  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEn.T.  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sjieaker,  last  week,  some  uncomplimen- 
tary remarks  were  made  on  this  floor 
concerning  a  gentleman  who  is  about  to 
become  a  constituent  of  mine  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  appointed 
a  professor  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  for- 
merly special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  now  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs. 

Some  remarks  were  also  made  about 
Harvard  University  which  belittled  the 
important  contributions  members  of  that 
university  have  made  to  this  country 
over  many  years. 

Mr.  Yarmolinsky  has  given  distin- 
guished and  patriotic  service  to  our  Gov- 
ernment over  the  last  5  years.  Our  late, 
beloved  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  make  him 
one  of  the  key  members  of  the  group  that 
sought  out  talented  men  to  staff  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  After 
completing  this  assignment  for  the 
President.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  these  Important  and 
sensitive  positions  himself  as  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  this  position,  he  was  Involved  in  proj- 
ects vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  acquitted  himself  with  dis- 
tinction. He  advised  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  critical  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
primary  stages  of  the  reorganization  of 
our  civil  defense  program  at  a  time  when 
there  was  great  concern  over  the  inade- 
quacy of  civil  defense  preparations  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crisis  of  1962.    He  also 


served  as  chief  of  the  UB.  emergency 
relief  mission  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic in  1965 — a  mission  which  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  restoring  a 
measure  of  stability  in  that  island  after 
American  troops  were  sent  there. 

President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  would  not  have  given  Mr.  Yar- 
molinsky these  and  other  delicate  assign- 
ments unless  they  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  his  loyalty  and  patriotism,  his 
ability  and  Judgment.  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
performed  these  assignments  in  a  man- 
ner that  Justified  their  trtists. 

His  other  contributions  to  the  country 
have  been  valuable  and  wlde-raiiging. 
Eleven  years  ago,  he  headed  a  study  of 
the  Government  security  system  which 
was  highly  praised  in  many  quarters  and 
which  illustrated  his  personal  commit- 
ment to  a  strong,  fair,  and  effective  loy- 
alty and  security  program.  More  re- 
cently, he  worked  in  the  task  force  that 
set  up  the  suitipoverty  program  and  was 
a  key  architect  of  many  of  the  important 
innovations  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Yarmolinsky  will  be  leaving  Gov- 
ernment tills  summer,  at  his  own  request, 
to  spend  some  time  in  academic  life.  I 
am  personally  delighted  that  he  is  be- 
coming a  constituent  of  mine.  I  think 
the  Republic  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. He  was  one  of  that  group  of  young 
men  of  great  talent  and  love  of  country 
who  worked  night  and  day  to  make  the 
administration  over  the  last  5  years  a 
success. 

At  Harvard  Law  School  he  will  Join 
many  other  distinguished  men  Including 
the  former  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  Archibald  Cox,  former 
Deputy  Ettrector  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Robert  Bowie,  and  the 
former  legal  adviser  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Abram  Chayes,  fonner  counsel  to 
the  Department  of  State.  All  these  men 
are  terrifically  able  and  loyaL 

It  Is  easy  to  repeat  old  canards  about 
Harvard  University.  I  prefer  to  recount 
its  actual  contributions.  This  university, 
through  its  superbly  talented  faculty,  has 
continually  performed  important  work 
for  the  country  as  well  as  turning  out 
luture  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

I  know  there  are  many  Members  who 
Join  me  in  wishing  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  well 
suid  In  hoping  that  he  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  advance  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation  in  his  new  position 
as  he  did  so  oustandlngly  over  the  last 
5  years. 

LIBERAL  PENSIONS  FOR  VETERANS 
OF  WORLD  WAR  I,  WORLD  WAR  H, 
AND  KOREAN  CONFLICT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  four  measures  calling 
for  more  liberal  pensions  for  certain  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  their  survivors. 

We  have  seen  to  it  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing  increase  over  the  years  has  been 
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taken  care  of  In  Increased  payments  for 
those  people  dependent  upon  social  se- 
curity and  there  Is  now  legislation  before 
the  Congress  to  adjust  the  pension  pay- 
ments of  railroad  retirees.  We  have  ad- 
justed the  pay  of  Government  employees 
and  those  receiving  welfare  assistance. 
We  have  adjusted  the  pay  of  those  men 
now  serving  In  our  Armed  Forces.  Pri- 
vate Industry  has  taken  care  of  Its  em- 
ployees by  and  large.  But  nothing  has 
been  done  for  many  veterans  who  are 
dependent  upon  pension  payments. 
Their  cost  of  living  has  Increased  but 
their  pensions  have  remained  static.  I 
feel  that  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  remem- 
ber the  veterans  who  gave  so  much  when 
called  upon  to  defend  this  coimtry. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  measure  call- 
ing for  a  special  pension  for  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  the  passage  of  which.  I 
feel,  is  Imperative  If  we  are  to  provide  for 
these  veterans,  and  their  survivors,  a  de- 
cent, dignified  existence  in  return  for 
what  they  have  done  for  their  country. 
Those  men  were  thrown  into  battle,  in 
many  cases  111  equipped  and  poorly 
trained,  and  they  did  a  yeoman's  Job  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  the  German  armies 
In  France.  We  will  always  remember  the 
battles  they  fought.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  men  that  fought  them. 

As  these  men  grow  older — the  average 
age  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  is 
now  72— they  become  less  and  less  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. If  we  do  not  at  least  start  paying 
off  the  tremendous  debt  we  owe  these 
men  we  will  soon  find  that  it  is  too  late 
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U.S.  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
Mrs,  REID  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferican] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from 
IlllnoLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bUI  which  would 
establish  a  US.  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  to  prepare  for  U.S.  partlclpaUon 
in  the  International  Year  for  Human 
RiRhcs  to  be  observed  in  1968. 

This  legislation  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  a  report  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation 
which  was  held  last  November.  This  ad 
hoc  group  of  distinguished  private  ciU- 
/ens  suggested  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  could  take  ac- 
tion to  further  universal  respect  for  the 
.-ule  of  law, 

The  year  1968  was  selected  for  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  July  28,  1965,  and  commemo- 
rates the  20th  anniversary  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  Following  passage  of  the 
United  Nations'  resolution,  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  announced  that  a  world- 
wide campaign  would  be  undertaken  and 


urged  that  1 1  nations  plan  organized  ac- 
tivity to  explore  the  status  of  human 
rights  and  suggest  ways  to  strengthen 
adherence  to  them. 

In  conjunction  with  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution,  the  U.S.  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  would  be  responsible  for 
formulating  effective  programs  for  this 
country's  meaningful  participation  in  the 
efforts  to  advance  international  human 
rights.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Commit- 
tee would  be  authorized  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  seminars,  and  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  all  departments  of  Govern- 
ment which  might  be  Involved.  A  final 
report  would  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent not  later  than  July  1967. 

Action  is  needed  now.  at  this  session, 
because  planning  must  be  done  su£B- 
ciently  in  advance  of  the  start  of  the 
observance  to  Insure  the  United  States 
an  tujtive  role  and  a  place  of  leadership 
in  the  events  of  this  important  year. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  a  committee 
of  11  members,  4  chosen  from  the  legis- 
lative branch — 2  from  the  House  and  2 
frofh  the  Senate — and  7  private  citizens 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  mem- 
bers would  be  representative  of  all  sec- 
tors of  American  life,  and  some  should 
be  knowledgeable  in  international  law. 

In  joining  In  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  this  Nation  will  be  reaffirm- 
ing a  commitment  to  Inherent  universal 
human  or  individual  rights  which  was 
made  In  our  earliest  days,  and  which  re- 
mains the  framework  in  which  our  laws 
are  drawn  and  enforced. 

Although  we  have  on  occasion,  in  some 
areas  of  our  national  life,  neglected  this 
concept,  and  have,  for  Instance,  delayed 
acting  on  several  pending  international 
human  rights  conventions,  It  is  neverthe- 
less the  idea  which  prevails  in  all  our 
pronouncements  of  the  hope  wliich  we 
hold  for  the  world's  development. 

Involvement  in  International  Human 
Rights  Year  wUl  afford  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  reassert  our  belief  in  the  funda- 
mental worth  of  the  individual  and  his 
Importance  before  the  law.  It  will  also 
enable  us  to  help  disseminate  this  idea 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
to  the  less  developed  nations,  who  some- 
times tend  to  put  this  concept  aside  In 
favor  of  more  immediate  achievement 
and  progress  in  the  material  sense. 

I  cannot  suggest  strongly  enough  that 
we  act  at  this  session  to  establish  the 
U.S.  Committee  on  Human  Rights,  and 
I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman 
Seymour  Halpern,  in  supporting  this 
measure. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  the  bill: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

XSTABUSHMENT    0»    TTl*ll'ia>    8TATKS    COMMrrm 
ON  RT7MAN  KIOHTS 

Section  1,  That,  In  order  to  provide  for 
effective  and  coordinated  preparation  for 
participation  by  the  United  State*  in  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968,  designated  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
as  "International  Human  Rights  Year",  there 
Is  hereby  established  an  advisory  and  co- 
ordinating committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
"United  States  Committee  on  Human  Rights' 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  "Committee"). 
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8«c.  a.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members,  as  follows : 

(1)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  from  each  political  party 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  Seven  members  appointed  from  prl- 
vate  life  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States, 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  Committee  shall  b« 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(d)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable to  conduct  Its  activities. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Committee  each  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  tlOO  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Committee,  Includ- 
ing travel  time,  and  may  receive  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  la  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U,8,C 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv^ 
Ice  employed  Intermittently. 

POWERS  AND  DUnXS 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  studies  and  formulate 
plans  for  effective  and  coordinated  partic- 
ipation by  the  United  States  in  the  observ- 
ance  of  the  year  1968  as  "International  Hu- 
man  Rights  Year",  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
activities,  the  Committee  Is  authorized  to- 
il) conduct  studies,  seminars,  and  meet- 
ings with  appropriate  parUee  In  order  to 
provide  for  effective  participation  In  the 
observance  of  International  Human  Rights 
Tear  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
of  government  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  explore  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  defining,  expressing,  and  expanding  the 
application  of  human  rights  principles  In 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world; 

( 3 )  review  past  and  present  policies  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  universal 
application  and  preservation  of  human  rights 
principles;  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action  and  conduct 
such  other  activities  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  a  basis  for  the  observance  by  the 
United  States  of  International  Human  RlehU 
Year.  ^ 

COOPHMTION     WrTH    COMMTrTXX    BY    KZECimVI 
AGENCIES 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
request  any  department,  agency,  Independent 
establishment,  or  Instrumentality  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish suggestions  and  Information  to  the 
Committee  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  under  this  Act.  The  head  of 
each  such  department,  agency.  Independent 
establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is  author- 
ized to  furnish  such  suggestions  and  Infor- 
mation to  the  Committee  upon  request  of 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  trf  the  Committee,  the  head  of 
each  depcu-tment.  agency.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  Committee  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  provide  the  Committee  with  such 
additional  assistance  and  aervlcee  as  may 
be  available, 

STAFF  OF  COM itrrrEX 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  appoint 
an  executive  secretary  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  prescribe  his  duties,  and 
fix  his  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
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the  maximum  rate  payable  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (79  Stat.  1111,  6  U.S.C. 
1113(b)). 

(b)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  dvll  service  laws, 
and  fix  the  compensation.  In  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  of 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  procvire.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  15  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (6 
0,S,C.  55a),  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants.  Individ- 
uals so  employed  shall  be  paid  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  but 
not  in  excess  of  $100  p>er  diem,  Including 
travel  time  and,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  7Sb-2).  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

BEPOBT    AND    ITKMINATION    OF    COMMTTTEX 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  not  later  than  July  1,  1967,  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress,  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  under  this  Act, 
together  with  Its  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing reconunendatlons  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  most  effective  and  coordinated 
partlclpaUon  by  the  United  States  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  "International 
Human  Rights  Year"  may  be  accomplished 
and  Including  recommendations  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  United  States  may  con- 
tribute most  effectively  to  the  acceptance, 
observance,  practice,  and  enforcement  of  the 
principles  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world  In  "International  Human  Rights  Year" 
and  thereafter. 

(b)  From  and  after  the  submission  of  its 
report  to  the  President  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Committee  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  continue  as  an  Informational 
and  coordinating  clearinghouse  and  center 
of  United  States  participation  In  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  "International 
Human  Rights  Year"  and.  to  carry  out  such 
purpose,  shall  perform  such  additional  duties 
as  the  President  may  impose  upon  It. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  December  31,  1968. 

AtrrHOaiZATTON    OF    APPBOPKIATIONS 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2,  28  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  joined  Con- 
gressman Robert  T.  Staptord,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  me  In  a  statement  calling  for 
a  full-scale  congressional  investigation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  28  Members  who  joined  with  us 
on  that  statement  are  Representatives 
JOHN  B.  Amderson,  of  niinols;  Mark  An- 
drews, of  North  Dakota;  James  P.  Bat- 
tin  of  Montana:  Alphowzo  Bell,  of 
California;     Lattrknci    J.    BtniTON,    of 


Utah;  William  T.  Cahill,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Barber  B.  Conablk,  Jr.,  of  New 
York;  Thomas  B.  Ctthtis.  of  Missouri; 
Paul  Pindley,  of  Illinois;  Peter  H.  B. 
FRELrNOHtJYSEN,  of  New  Jersey;  Charles 
E.  GooDELL,  of  New  York;  William  H. 
Harsha,  of  Ohio;  Frank  Horton,  of  New 
York;  Hastings  Keith,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Theodore  Kupferman,  of  New 
York;  Clark  MacGregor,  of  Minnesota; 
William  S.  Maillurd.  of  California; 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  of  Mary- 
land; Joseph  M.  McDaoe,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Chester  L.  Mize,  of  Kansas;  P. 
Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts;  Al- 
bert H.  Qxhe,  of  Minnesota;  Ogden  R. 
Reid,  of  New  York;  Howard  W.  Robison, 
of  New  York;  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illi- 
nois; Herman  Schneebeli,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Richard  8.  Schweiker,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  J.  William  Stanton,  of 
Ohio. 

Chairman  Rivers,  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  announced  that 
the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service.  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  will  shortly  be 
asked  to  appear  before  his  committee, 
and  that  on  the  basis  of  General  Her- 
shey's  testimony  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  decide  whether  a  full-scale  con- 
gressional investigation  should  be  un- 
dertaken. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  broad  popular  support 
for  our  proposal  to  undertake  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  draft. 
The  proposal  has  received  almost  uni- 
form endorsement  by  daily  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  at 
this  place  in  the  Record  selected  edi- 
torials to  this  effect  from  31  separate 
newspapers: 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal, 

Mar.  3,  1966] 

Demand  Draft  Pkobx 

Thirty  Republican  Congressmen  made  out 
a  pretty  strong  case  In  demanding  an  inves- 
tigation of  Selective  Service. 

Among  their  charges:  The  Pentagon  Is 
"not  maUng  maximum  efficient  use"  of  pres- 
ent personnel — for  InsUnce  9.000  enlisted 
men  holding  Jobs  In  officers'  clubs,  hobby 
shops,  bowling  alleys,  golf  courses,  and  com- 
missary stores.  Nearly  280.000  men  classi- 
fied 1-A  are  not  available  for  the  draft  be- 
cause their  papers  are  "stalled  In  the  beau- 
reaucratlc  plpiellne." 

The  GOP  Congressmen  cited  several  other 
reasons.  But  those  two  alone  seem  to  bear 
out  their  contention  there  is  "mounting  evi- 
dence of  gross  Inefficiency"  In  the  draft  sys- 
tem— certainly  enough  to  warrant  a  prompt 
and  thorough  Investigation. 

(Prom  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette.  Mar.  8, 

1966] 

Preliminabt  Probk 

The  request  of  30  Republican  Members  of 
the  Hguse  of  Representatives  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  Its 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  has  been  taken 
under  advisement  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Representative  L.  MiNOKt 
RrvEEs,  of  South  Carolina,  the  chairman,  said 
the  committee  will  hear  Lt,  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  and  then  declrle  whether  to  Investi- 
gate the  military  draft. 

Hearing  Hershey  Is  Itself  an  Investigation 
of  the  draft,  for  he  has  been  bead  of  the  serv- 
ice for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  di- 
rected the  draft  of  13  million  young  men — 
for  World  War  U,  Korea,  and  now  Vietnam. 


He  has  pledged  his  cooperation  to  the  com- 
mittee, should  It  decide  on  a  full  investiga- 
tion. 

His  ideas  on  the  draft  are  well  known. 
He  is  intolerant  toward  those  who  deliber- 
ately break  the  draft  law — misguided  adoles- 
cents who  should  be  spanked,  or  maybe  In- 
ducted. He  fears  that  to  most  Americans, 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  distant  and  dim  and 
about  unfamiliar  people — ^mucb  like  the 
Korean  war.  with  similar  problems. 

No  doubt  Hershey  can  clear  up  any  ques- 
tions about  the  workings  of  the  draft.  That 
it  is  essential  and  will  be  continued,  there  is 
no  question. 

(Prom  the  Belllngham  (Wash.)  Herald,  Mar. 

9.  1966) 
Dsaft  Disceimination  Crt  Missks  the  Mark 

Rising  draft  quotas  have  led  recently  to 
growing  pressures  for  congressional  scrutiny 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  There  are 
even  suggestions  that  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey. 
who  symbolizes  Selective  Service  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  symbolizes  the  FBI,  might  be  asked 
to  retire. 

A  close  look  at  the  draft  and  the  way  it  is 
working  certainly  seems  valid.  There  do 
seem  to  be  problems  of  redtape  gumming 
up  the  efficiency  of  the  System. 

Yet  some  of  the  criticisms  are  contradic- 
tory. One  kick  is  that  General  Hershey  has 
too  much  pK)wer  to  set  draft  policy,  but  an- 
other gripe  is  that  Inequities  result  from 
the  fact  that  local  boards  are  independent. 
A  man  drafted  in  one  city  might  have  been 
deferred  in  another. 

It  has  become  fashionable  recently  to  be- 
moan the  alleged  fact  that  the  draft  favors 
the  young  men  from  families  financially 
better  off.  since  they  can  afford  college  and 
thus  be  deferred.  The  poor  are  "discrim- 
inated against."  according  to  this  theory, 
because  they  can't  afford  to  go  to  college 
and  get  student  deferment. 

Andrew  Tully  indulges  in  this  softheaded 
sophistry  in  his  National  Whirligig  column 
today.  It's  a  classic  in  muddleheaded  gen- 
eralization, in  our  opinion. 

Let's  overlook  the  fact  that  plenty  of  col- 
lege students  are  getting  their  education  on 
a  shoestring  created  by  their  own  efforts. 
College  attendance  is  no  proof  of  family 
afiSuence,  nor  is  spending  the  day  In  a  pool 
hall  evidence  that  a  fellow  is  disadvantaged 
and  therefore  shouldn't  be  drafted, 

OK.  forget  the  note  on  economics.  But 
let's  not  forget  the  fact  that  college  defer- 
ment until  graduation  do  not  necessarily  let 
a  young  man  off  the  hook  forever.  When  he 
graduates,  he  is  susceptible  to  drafting  or 
callup  if  in  a  Reserve  officer  program. 

But  why  should  being  called  up  for  oerv- 
Ice  In  a  time  of  national  need  be  considered 
punishment,  anyway?  Actually,  it's  an  op- 
portunity— particularly  for  those  under- 
privileged youths  who  have  two  strikes 
against  them  in  civilian  life.  Now  that  a 
cold  war  Gl  bill  is  on  Its  way.  those  who 
want  an  education  after  their  service  tour  is 
done  will  have  it  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

And  for  many  young  men  who  haven't 
worked  out  a  useful  civilian  niche  for  them- 
selves, the  military  offers  a  lifetime  career 
that  can  provide  advancement,  acceptance  of 
responsibility,  security,  and  satisfaction.  Are 
we  to  believe  It  is  a  hardship  for  a  young  man 
to  be  snatched  out  of  the  siums  of  Harlem  or 
the  depressed  villages  of  Appalachla,  Issued 
a  uniform,  given  three  square  meals  a  day, 
tr-alned  to  be  a  self-reliant  soldier,  and  given 
a  sense  of  pride  and  purpose? 

True,  the  prudent  man  would  not  choose 
to  place  himself  in  position  to  be  shot  by 
Communists  if  any  honorable  alternative 
existed.  Nor  is  the  pay,  in  terms  of  dollars 
or  plasters,  adequate  to  compensate  for  long 
jungle  marches.  The  pay  In  personal  pride 
is  something  else, 
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And  despite  the  tragedy  and  brutality  of 
combat,  by  far  the  greater  number  will  come 
back  In  better  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion than  they  went  Ln.  They  will  have  won 
new  self-respect  from  a  sense  of  having  con- 
tributed to  something  Important. 

[rrom  the  Blnghamton  (NT.)  Press.  Mar.  3, 

1960] 

A  Gjimx  or  Dkatts 

The  call  at  30  RepubUcan  RepreKntatlTcs. 
Including  Uowars  W.  Bokson.  of  Owego,  for 
a  congreMlonal  Inquiry  Into  the  working*  ol 
•electlTe  aerrlce  appears  to  b«  timely,  and 
well  Justified  by  the  widespread  misgivings 
about  the  system. 

Th<^  GOP  contingent  denies  partisan  In- 
tent and  we  hope  It  Is  possible  to  start  a 
nonpartisan,  searching  examination  of  how 
military  manpower  needs  should  be  filled. 

The  problem  bolls  down  to  this:  The  bur- 
den of  performing  military  service  should  be 
shared  as  fairly  as  possible,  but  the  business 
of  drafting  some  young  men  and  not  others 
of  tbe  same  age  and  qualifications  Is  clearly 
unfair. 

The  critical  Representatlver  st'-es.'^  the  In- 
equities of  selective  service,  In  asking  for  an 
Investigation  by  the  House  Armed  Service* 
Committee. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  look  Into  the  mat- 
ter In  peacetime,  the  draft  is  little  thought 
about  because  relatively  few  are  taken  and 
thoas  that  are,  put  In  a  quiet  couple  of  years 
before  discharge. 

In  an  all-out  war,  Just  about  everyone  has 
to  go  Into  service  anyway.  In  this  penod  of 
undeclared,  limited  warfare,  however,  every- 
body Is  thinking  about  the  draft  and  the  re- 
lated possibility  of  combat  service  even  while 
many  eecafw  being  called. 

It  Is  Impjortant,  for  the  sake  at  public  con- 
fidence In  the  Oovemment.  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  operate  with  scrupu- 
lous fairness  according  to  weU-urderstood 
rules. 

At  present,  too  much  is  left  to  chance  (bu- 
reaucratic and  geographical)  and  to  the 
wblms  of  local  draft  boards.  The  OOP  House 
Members  said  that,  of  almost  650.000  young 
men  claaslfied  1-A  In  the  draft,  nearly  400.- 
000  either  have  not  yet  been  examined  or  are 
considered  not  available  because  their  pa- 
pers are  stalled  In  the  bureaucratic  pipeline. 

Knowledge  that  this  is  the  way  It  works 
does  not  help  the  morale  of  the  young  man 
on  his  way  to  Vietnam,  whose  draft  board  saw 
to  It  that  he  was  examined  and  his  papers 
were  not  "stalled." 

In  Broome  County,  the  month-to-month 
draft  quotas  have  fluctuated  wildly,  with  no 
apparent  relation  to  national  draft  figures, 
since  the  start  of  the  Vietnam  buildup  last 
summer.  (The  Broome  quota  was  31  In  De- 
cember. 02  In  January,  23  In  PebriuuT-.) 
This  has  never  been  explained  fully,  but  ap- 
parently results  In  part  from  the  numbers  ex- 
amined and  "available"  to  be  called  in  a 
given  month. 

Mr.  RoaiaoN  and  his  colleagues  apparently 
have  a  point  In  complaining  about  a  lack  of 
clear  priorities  In  drawing  on  various  pools 
of  manpower.  There  can  be  arguments  about 
whether  a  specific  group  of  young  men 
should  be  drafted  or  not.  but  surely  the  rules 
that  govern  this  should  be  spelled  out  clearly 
and  applied  nationally. 

The  statement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  national  SelecUve  Service  Director, 
that  "absolute  equity  has  never  been  at- 
tained." does  not  reduce  the  need  for  Im- 
proving the  draft  system.  The  whole  Idea  Is 
to  get  a  little  closer  to  "absolute  equity." 

(From  the  Chicago  (HI.)   American,  Mar.  6, 

iMVCSnCATIMO   THZ    DBATT 

The  Hoxue  Armed  Services  Committee 
Monday  opens  regular  hearings  on  the  Na- 
tion's military  posture.     Thla  tUn«  tto«  in- 
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qulry  will  take  In,  among  other  things, 
charges  by  30  Republican  committee  mem- 
bers that  Selective  Service  Is  being  run  in  a 
haphasard,  InefBctent  manner  and  Is  seri- 
ously bogged  down  In  redtape.  The  charges 
certainly  merit  a  careful  scrutiny. 

In  a  statement  Issued  this  week,  the  Con- 
gressmen charged  that  more  than  half  the 
men  between  19  and  26  now  classified  1-A 
are  "not  available"  for  the  draft  because 
"their  papers  are  stalled  in  the  bureaucratic 
pipeline  between  local  draft  boards  and 
Army  Induction  centers." 

The  Republlc.in  members  also  questioned 
plans  to  reexamine  present  deferments,  argu- 
ing that  enough  men  would  be  available  now 
to  meet  Induction  and  enlistment  quotas  If 
P'escmt  prr«ce(1ur»s  were  u.«ed  efflole.itly. 

They  pointed  to  a  report  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  Office  which  said  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  using  about  9,000 
enlisted  personnel  to  work  in  ofllcers'  clube, 
hobby  shops,  golf  coxirses,  and  similar  Jobs, 
rather  than  hiring  civilians  for  them.  This 
report,  they  emphasized,  considered  only  tbe 
moet  fiagrant  Inefficiencies  In  the  use  of 
manpower  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
more  instances.  Said  the  Republican  mem- 
bers: 

"It  la  ridiculous  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Insist  upon  drafting  young  men 
to  be  hurried  into  combat  when  it  Is  not 
making  mitxlmiuii  eJaclant  use  of  the  U-alued 
personnel  It  already  has." 

Presumably  Selective  Service  offlclala  will 
have  some  answers  to  these  charges  when 
they  testify  before  the  committee.  But  the 
charges  obviously  call  for  a  thorough  hear- 
ing that  Is  also  nonpartisan. 

We  hope  the  fact  that  tiiese  charges  came 
from  Republican  Congressmen  doesn't  mean 
the  Democrats  will  feel  constrained  to  be- 
little them — or  that  the  draft  will  become 
the  center  of  a  new  hawks-versus-doves 
controversy. 

[From  tbe  Chicago   (HI.)    Dally  News.  Mar 
2.  1966] 
Dhaft  Nxros  ^^lstovt 

Congress  Democrats  and  the  administra- 
tion should  heed  the  demand  of  30  House 
Republicans  for  an  early  investigation  Into 
the  draft.  It  Is  an  Issue  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people,  and  discontent  Is 
rising. 

To  charges  that  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  potentUUy  useful  young  men  are  escap- 
ing the  draft  through  poorly  drawn  regula- 
tions, the  Congressmen  have  added  a  sharp- 
ly worded  charge  of  bureaucratic  bungling. 
Their  statement  declared:  "According  to 
figures  supplied  by  General  Hershey  there 
are  546.000  men  between  19  and  25  now 
classified  1-A.  Of  these,  11732S  have  not 
yet  been  examined  and  another  279,878  are 
not  available  for  the  draft  because  their 
papers  are  stalled  In  the  bureaucratic  pipe- 
line between  local  draft  boards  and  Army 
Induction  centers." 

Granting  that  draft  officials  should  take 
time  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  the  individ- 
ual, the  half-million  men  in  1-A  would  more 
than  flu  the  manpower  requirements  for 
the  next  year.  Congress  will  be  Justified 
in  Inquiring  why  freah  reclassifications  have 
been  set  at  such  a  high  level  when  this 
reservoir  exists. 

Congress  should  also  review  Draft  Director 
Her^hey's  proposed  new  program  for  massive 
Interruption    of    college    careers. 

The  philosophy  prevailing  until  now  has 
been  that  college  students  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully working  for  degrees  were  a  special 
kind  of  national  asset  In  an  era  when  de- 
mands for  highly  educated  manp>ower  are 
skyrocketing.  If  the  military  needs  are 
Judged  to  be  sufficiently  great,  the  students 
should  be  drafted  as  needed,  of  course.  But 
the  public  deserves  a  clear  showing  that  the 
need  Is  valid,  and  not  created  by  bungling  In 
selective  servlc*. 


We  believe  that  General  Hershey,  President 
Johnson,  and  Congress  should  bear  in  mind 
that  today's  circumstances  are  far  different 
psychologically  from  the  circumstances  of 
December  1941. 

Now  there  is  no  declared  war,  no  manifest 
threat  to  the  homeland,  no  clear  connection 
between  an  all-out  war  effort  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  national  calamity. 

In  these  circumstances  the  public  Is  likely 
to  measure  Its  sacrifices  more  carefully,  and 
demand  a  clearer  showing  .of  need  and  of 
equity  for  such  sacrifices  as  are  asked.  In 
the  particular  case  of  the  draft,  criticism  has 
been  building  up — Increasingly  Insistent  and 
Increasingly  pointed  as  to  alleged  Inequities 
and  faults  In  administration.  Now.  as  the 
manpower  buildup  gets  underway,  is  the 
time  for  the  faults  to  be  brought  into  the 
open,  studied,  and  remedied. 

(Prom  the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee,  Mar.  2,  1966] 
About  thk  Dbajt 

The  present  Selective  Service  System  "Is 
haphazard  and  mired  In  a  Jungle  ol  red- 
tape" — at  least  that's  what  30  Republicans 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  are  claiming. 

For  most  of  a  quarter  century,  the  draft 
has  t>een  In  force.  Although  it  was  accepted 
as  a  "necessary  evil"  during  World  War  II, 
the  System  was  tmder  constant  attack  as  new 
classlflcat.'ons  were  called  up.  In  1948.  the 
System  was  revived  and  proved  Its  worth  dur- 
ing the  Korean  action.  Afterwards,  when  th« 
calls  fell  to  a  trickle,  there  were  few  com- 
plaints, however,  revisions  were  made  as 
needed. 

Escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  resulted 
In  large  draft  calls.  Now,  as  the  available 
pool  of  19  to  26  year  olds  is  being  drained, 
other  groups  hitherto  deferred  are  feeling  a 
hot  wind  on  their  necks.  Howls  are  heard 
and  charges  are  hurled. 

The  GOP  House  Members  have  responded 
with  four  major  complaints; 

1.  The  Defense  Department  Is  using  quali- 
fied fighting  men  in  recreational  and  com- 
missary Jobs.  (What  this  has  to  do  with  the 
Selective  Service  System  is  not  clear.) 

2.  Nearly  280.000  men  have  been  classified 
1-A  without  being  called  because  their 
papers  are  "stalled  In  the  bureaucratic  pipe- 
line." (The  draft  Is  designed  to  call  men 
orderly,  fairly,  and  as  needed — not  to  grab 
everyone  in  sight  at  one  time.  It  Is  quite 
likely  that  many  In  this  group  are  the  very 
ones  fighting  the  hardest  now  to  stay  out.) 

3.  "There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  clear 
order  of  priority,"  say  the  Congressmen. 
(A  quick  glance  at  the  World  Almanac  re- 
futes this.  The  framework  Is  clear  and  local 
draft  boards,  made  up  of  honorable  citizens 
In  thankless  volunteer  work,  consider  each 
case  on  Its  merits.) 

4.  Tests  to  determine  deferments  of  college 
students  discriminate,  it  Is  claimed,  favoring 
those  In  courses  of  possible  later  military 
value.  (If  this  is  true.  It  still  makes  sense 
to  develop  these,  rather  than  let  college  be 
a  haven  for  those  who  attend  solely  to  skirt 
the  draft.) 

Drafts  always  have  been  and  probably  will 
be  unpopular — especially  when  the  Indi- 
vidual sees  his  name  nearlng  the  top  of  tbe 
lUt. 

It  is  hoped  here  that  the  Republican  Con- 
gressmen are  truly  sincere,  rather  than  at- 
tacking an  unpopular  cause  for  political 
reasons. 
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(Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  Mar.  4.  196«| 

Draft  Law  Nkeds  New  Look,  MtruJOt  Sats 

(By  Will  MuUer) 

A  group  of  House  Members,  unfortunately 
partisan  In  composition.  Is  urging  a  con- 
gressional restudy  of  the  military  draft  law 
and  the  fairness  of  Its  Impact. 

Stripped  of  political  connotations — It  Is 
proposed  by  Republicans — tbe  Idea  has  ob- 


vious merit.  The  present  Selective  Service 
Act  expires  July  1,  1067. 

The  present  act  will  either  be  extended — 
the  easy  way  out  of  the  past— or  replaced. 

Tbe  Intervening  16  months  is  a  short  time 
In  which  to  formulate  and  enact  a  military 
conscription  policy  for  a  changing  world. 

Dally,  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Glelectlve 
Service  Director,  is  battered  by  criticism,  di- 
rect or  implied.  Some  of  it  comes  from  his 
own  Government,  some  from  the  Congress 
which  wrote  the  draft  formula  he  has  ad- 
ministered BO  faithfully  for  so  many  years. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  Selective  Serv- 
ice should  be  reorganized.  General  Hershey 
replied.  "No.  Tou  would  not  do  something 
to  something  that's  working." 

This  country  owes  much  to  General 
Hershey.  He  won  its  trust  In  World  War  IT 
and  has  held  It  In  the  Intervening  years.  One 
thing  the  country  owes  him  Is  an  updated 
draft  law  recognizing  both  equity  and  the 
altered  requirements  of  limited  wars. 

The  Inclination  of  the  military  to  retain 
old  ways  is  axiomatic.  It  explains  retention 
of  U.S.  cavalry  units  up  to  World  War  11 
even  though  the  horse  had  met  the  machine- 
gun  In  World  War  I. 

The  conscription  system  bas  been  little 
changed  from  the  total  war  conception  of 
World  War  n,  even  though  the  one-banded, 
buslness-as-usual  Korean  fighting  inter- 
vened. There  remains  unanswered  the  nag- 
ging question  of  how  fairly  to  spread  the 
limited  manf>ower  demands  of  limited  war 
over  all  available  as  Is  done  In  all-out 
emergency. 

The  conviction  prevailed  from  the  Civil 
War  to  recent  years  that  money  and  Infiu- 
ence  protected  the  privileged.  Now  arlsea 
tbe  contention  that  membership  in  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  is  the  new  refuge. 

Late  In  December,  the  Selective  Service 
said  those  volunteering  for  tbe  Peace  Corps 
or  to  train  others  In  the  war  against  poverty 
probably  would  not  be  drafted.  But  not 
exempted  would  be  the  less  fortunate  under- 
going poverty  war  training.  This  Is  an  odd 
ethic  for  teachers. 

Selective  Services  concedes  there  are  2.2 
million  under  educational  deferment.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  military  fall  back  on 
Korean  war  precedent,  draft  those  In  the 
bottom  bracket  of  scholastic  standings. 

Some  are  in  the  bottom  bracket  because 
they  must  both  study  and  earn,  some  be- 
cause their  preparatory  schools  were  inade- 
quate. Some  are  slow  learners.  This  raises 
the  ethical  question  of  whether  the  poor, 
the  underprivileged  and  the  C  student  are 
to  be  marked  for  the  bullet  by  birth  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

Critics  say  that  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice Administration  favors  tbe  science  stu- 
dent over  the  liberal  arts  student  for  ex- 
emption. It  is  a  greater  catastrophe  to  send 
a  promising  nuclear  student  to  die  than  an- 
other Alan  Seeger,  Joyce  Kilmer,  or  Rupert 
Brooke?    Is  that  what  Congress  intends? 

Follow  the  philosophy  of  exempting  the 
student  to  Its  ultimate  end.  Then  oiu  w&Tn 
would  be  fought  by  school  dropouts,  by 
young  men  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  go 
to  college,  or  by  those  who  have  completed 
college  and  Just  started  their  careers.  That, 
too,  seems  an  odd  formula. 

For  generations,  this  country  has  avoided 
universal  military  training,  in  peace  or  war. 
It  has  avoided  the  universal  draft  In  war- 
time through  a  system  of  privileged,  as  well 
as  obvious,  exemptions.  Thotigh  a  more  Just 
•ystem,  that  plan  of  universal  conscription 
of  manpower  is  hardly  required  in  limited 
wars. 

Discussion  of  the  draft  law's  Inequities  by 
present  social  standards  U  almost  universal 
in  the  land.  It  Is  a  good  time  for  Congress 
to  wrestle  with  it  In  preparation  for  to- 
morrow. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare  wars,   although   some   argue    that   re- 


sponsibility has  now  been  abdicated.  It  la 
the  equal  responsibility  of  Congress  to  de- 
vise beforehand  as  fair  and  sure  a  formula 
as  humanly  possible  to  decide  who  will  fight 
them. 

(From    the    Fairmont    (W.   Va.)    West   Vir- 
ginian, Mar.  6,  1966 1 

Invxstigating  thx  Dbatt 
Holding  that  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  is  neither  "equitable  nor 
efficient."  a  group  of  House  Republicans  have 
called  for  a  congressional  Investigation.  The 
point  Is  well  taken.  The  investigation 
should  start  with  professional  athletes  who 
can  take  the  heavy  punishments  of  sports 
but  who  are  allegedly  physically  disqualified 
for  military  service. 

(From  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Oaeette,  Mar.  3, 

1966) 

Dkatt  Review 

Continued  hassling  over  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  can  be  expected  until  Congress 
finally  gets  around  to  making  the  System 
much  more  equitable. 

No  one  likes  a  draft  law,  or  the  necesalty 
for  such  a  law.  As  long  as  the  Government 
feels  we  need  one,  however,  strenuous  efforts 
should  be  made  to  have  It  as  fair  as  possible. 

We  realize  there  will  always  be  some  In- 
equities and  there  will  always  be  those  who 
are  extremely  unhappy  about  being  called  to 
active  military  service. 

Nevertheless,  there  should  be  provisions 
In  the  System  whereby  everyone  goes  Into 
some  type  of  military  obligation  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  18  or  graduates  from  high  school. 

Putting  every  young  man  In  the  country 
Into  a  program  of  active  military  training 
as  soon  as  he  graduates  from  high  school  or 
reaches  18  would,  of  course,  put  more  men 
Into  the  camps  than  the  service  Is  geared  to 
handle.  It  could  also  cause  a  huge  Increase 
in  the  money  required  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

To  put  each  young  man  Into  some  type  of 
active  reserve  duty,  however,  even  if  he  did 
not  go  into  fuU-tlme  duty,  would  be  more 
equitable  than  the  system  now  In  use. 

The  greatest  Inequities  at  the  moment  In- 
volve college  students,  including  those  who 
must  maintain  certain  grades  If  they  hope  to 
finish  their  educations.  What  might  be  an 
"A"  at  one  school,  for  Instance,  might  bring 
only  "C"  at  a  school  with  higher  standards. 
Keeping  these  young  men  on  edge  through- 
out their  college  studies  Is  not  going  to  do 
them  or  their  schools  any  good. 

Congress  should  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
those  who  would  like  to  see  a  full-scale  review 
of  our  current  draft  system. 

(From  the  Huntington   (W.  Va,)   Herald 

Dispatch.  Mar.  4,   1966] 

GOP  Demands  P«obe  qf  Draft 

There  was  never  much  doubt  that  Con- 
gress  would  approve  the  $4.8  billion  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Only  four  House  Members  and 
two  Senators — all  Democrats — voted  against 
the  appropriation  bill. 

However,  a  sharp  debate  preceded  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  when  Republicans 
demanded  sn  Investigation  of  draft  proce- 
dures and  said  they  wanted  to  determine 
what  the  administration  is  doing  to  obtain 
combat  as  well  as  noncombat  manpower 
contributions  from  allied  countries. 

The  Republican  contingent  said  there  Is 
"mounting  evidence  of  grross  Inefficiency  In 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  Defense  De- 
partment administration  of  the  draft." 

Specifically,  what  Republicans  would  like 
to  know  is  whether  a  redtape  Jungle  has  de- 
layed the  examination  of  more  than  300.000 
men  classified  as  1-A,  or  has  stalled  the 
transmission  of  their  papers  from  local  draft 
boards  to  Induction  centers. 

They  want  to  know  whether  it  Is  necessary 
to  reexamine  numerous  men  who  have  been 


deferred  but  might  be  found  to  meet  1-A 
draft  requirements.  They  ask  what  priori- 
ties have  been  established  for  callltig  various 
manpower  groups  for  service  and  If  such 
procedures  are  equitable  in  filling  the  1-A 
pool. 

They  are  curious  about  regulations  which 
determine  the  availability  of  college  stu- 
dents for  drafting  and  demand  to  know 
when,  If  ever,  the  Defense  Department  plans 
to  release  results  of  a  study  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  which  it  began  In  1964. 

We  believe  the  Republicans  have  asked 
questions  which  are  In  the  minds  of  many 
people.  They  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  in- 
sist on  getting  some  straight  answers. 

(Prom  the  Jamestown   (N.Y.)   Post- Journal. 

Mar.  8,  1966] 

Draft  Probe  xm  Order  Now 

From  all  Indications,  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  intends  to  give  little  aid  to  any  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  as  proposed  the  other  day  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  fact,  the  long- 
time draft  director  took  time  out  to  go 
before  television  cameras  and  laugh  off  claims 
that  the  draft  system  is  showing  "mounting 
evidence  of  gross  Inefficiency." 

There  are  others  in  the  Government  who 
would  delay  any  Investigation  at  the  present 
time  because  of  our  Involvement  In  tbe  Viet- 
nam war,  claiming  that  now  Is  not  the  time 
to  delve  into  an  operation  which  is  perform- 
ing the  vital  function  of  providing  needed 
manpower  for  stepped-up  military  operations. 

It  seems  to  this  newspaper  that  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Now.  when  the  Selective 
Service  System  is  operating  at  a  stepped-up 
pace  Is  the  best  time  to  determine  If  its 
methods  are  efficient  and  if  it  is  performing 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  involved.  Evi- 
dence that  has  come  to  light  In  the  past  few 
weeks  would  Indicate  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice operation  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

According  to  some  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  papers  of  thousands  of 
draft  age  men  are  bottled  up  In  a  bureau- 
cratic pipeline.  This,  if  so.  Indicates  that 
there  Is  clear  basis  for  claims  of  inefficiency 
on  an  administrative  level. 

Another  situation  which  needs  further  ex- 
plaining Is  the  need  to  reexamine  previously 
disqualified  men  when  draft  officials  admit 
that  nearly  445.000  men  known  to  be 
physically  and  mentally  qualified  will  be 
available  through  June  30.  General  Her- 
shey's  only  answer  to  this  is,  "There  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  clear  order  of  priority  in 
which  the  administration  Is  considering  call- 
ing tbe  various  manpower  groups  for 
service." 

One  of  the  most  valid  points  in  favor  of  in- 
vestigating the  draft  at  this  time  Is  the 
charge  that  present  procedures  foster  unfair 
treatment  to  certain  individuals  and  groups. 
An  example  is  the  set  of  tests  designed  by 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  aid  local  draft 
boards  In  deciding  whether  a  college  student 
Should  receive  a  deferment.  General  Her- 
shey, himself,  admits  that  these  tests  are 
easier  for  science  students  than  for  those 
taking  liberal  arts  courses.  Why,  we  would 
like  to  know,  should  draft  tests  be  "loaded" 
In  favor  of  a  select  group  of  students? 

It  Is  also  dlffictilt  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing employed  by  Selective  Service  when  it 
drafted  a  Midwest  doctor  who  Is  the  father 
of  seven  children.  If  this  country  was  in- 
volved In  all-out  war  with  military  man- 
power needs  at  a  critical  peak,  then  such  an 
action  would  be  understandable.  At  the 
present  no  such  condition  exists.  In  fact, 
there  Is  ample  evidence  that  tbe  military  U 
wasting  a  great  deal  of  the  manpower  It 
already  has. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  disclosed  that  the  services  were  em- 
ploying about  9.000  enlisted  men  in  such 
nonmUltary  activities  as  clerking  In  super- 
markets and  bowling  alleys  and  tending  bar. 
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and  waiting  on  tables  In  officers'  clubs.  Add 
to  tbls  many  more  thousands  of  hlgbly 
trained  speclaUsts  who  axe  still  required  by 
the  military  to  take  time  off  from  duties  they 
were  trained  for  to  perform  such  menial  tasks 
as  kitchen  police.  While  they  are  on  KP,  of 
course,  their  regTilar  duties  must  be  per- 
formed by  equally  highly  trained  specialists. 
This  Is  efficiency? 

Nearly  3  years  ago  President  Johnson 
directed  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  offer  recommendations  to  Improve 
It.  The  Pentagon  claims  that  the  study  has 
been  completed,  but  General  Hershey  says 
he  has  never  seen  It.  Even  If  he  had  seen  It. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  draft  director  would 
voluntarily  make  changes  in  "his"  system 
without  i>roddlng  from  Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  have  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  many  Selective  Service  proce- 
dures are  Inefficient  and  In  need  of  change. 
The  time  to  Investigate  and  Implement 
needed  changes  la  now,  not  some  future  year 
when,  hopefully.  U  returns  to  Its  between- 
war  Umbo  status  and  Is  all  but  forgotten 
until  need  for  It  arises  again. 

[Prom  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Dally  Journal- 
World.  Mar.  1,  1066] 
How  ABotrr  a  Chxck? 

If  Republican  congressional  charges  about 
selective  service  IneflBclency  are  soundly 
based,  the  Johnson  administration  owes  It 
to  the  American  public  to  make  some  changes 
promptly. 

Twenty-seven  OOP  Members  of  Congress, 
with  Lawrence's  Rosrar  Eixsworth  as 
spokesman,  have  outlined  three  "bones  of 
contention"  about  what  they  consider  In- 
efficiencies and  inequities  In  the  draft  sys- 
tem. Ku^woKTR  first  announced  the  step 
during  a  visit  to  Lawrence  Monday  and  that 
matter  was  aired  nationally  at  a  press  con- 
ference today  m  Washington. 

The  three  points  stressed  by  the  OOP 
group: 

While  the  Selective  Service  System  tallts 
about  reclassification  plans  and  increased 
draft  calls,  there  appear  to  be  some  279,000 
men  In  1-A  classification  whose  papers  are 
bogged  down  between  their  beards  and  their 
induction  centers. 

"This  means  379.000  men  are  available 
right  now  if  we  can  cut  the  Ineffldeney," 
KlxswoBTR  said. 

On  December  31.  1905.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  reported  to 
Congrees  that  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Porce 
have  over  9.000  enlisted  men  working  at  non- 
mllltary  jobs  like  running  officers'  clubs, 
bowling  alleys,  golf  courses,   and  such. 

Except  for  South  Korea,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  none  of  the  U.S.  allies  have 
any  combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and 
our  European  allies  havent  even  met  their 
manpower  conunltments  In  Western  Europe. 

The  most  lmmediat«!j'  dlstMrblng  of  the 
three  points  to  most  Americans  right  now 
is  the  first — the  charge  that  some  279.000 
draft  eligible  young  men  already  are  snarled 
In  Pederal  redtape  while  at  the  same  time 
there  are  plans  to  ensnarl  even  more,  prob- 
ably at  great  cost  and  Inconvenience. 

Military  service  Is  a  fact  of  life  for  virtually 
all  young  American  males  In  this  so-called 
"cold  war"  period,  and  It  follows  that  every- 
one has  to  expect  a  certain  amount  of  Incon- 
venience, risk,  and  disruption  of  plans  and 
timetables  In  the  Interest  of  defense  and 
public  welfare.  But  the  Government  owes 
It  to  the  cItlBenry  that  pays  the  bills  and 
supplies  the  men  to  minimize  all  this  Just 
as  much  as  possible,  with  fair  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  draft  system. 

SelecUve  Service  bungling,  as  charged  by 
the  Republican  group,  touches  many  lives 
In  many  frustrating  ways. 

Takes  the  student  who  Is  trying  to  com- 
plete {lis  education;  the  young  husband- 
father  trying  to  get  establuhed  on  a  new 


Job;  the  businessman  trying  to  keep  a  sound 
employee  force.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  examples.  In  a  dangerous  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  aU  such  people  have  to 
expect  to  make  sacrifices  of  varying  natures, 
but  the  Government  owes  It  to  them  to  keep 
the  incidence  as  low  as  humanly  possible. 

Suppose  there  are  as  many  1-A  young 
men  available,  as  the  Ellsworth  group 
charges.  Why  not  get  maximum  mileage 
from  this  group,  with  greater  efficiency  In 
Selective  Service  operations,  before  going 
Into  costly  and  Inconveniencing  reclassifica- 
tion and  needless  call-ups  that  waste  man- 
power? 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  1-A  pool  could 
meet  manpower  needs  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  even  with  the  Vietnam  escalation,  or 
at  least  until  more  thorough  studies  can 
be  made  to  see  Just  what  needa  will  be.  This 
could  well  be  a  case  of  the  all-too-typlcal 
Government  policy  of  using  a  shotgun  to 
do  the  job  of  a  rifle — of  bowling  for  for  more 
than  Is  necessary  to  make  sure  you  get 
enough. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  the  John- 
son administration  responds  to  these  latest 
charges  about  the  Selective  Service  setup. 

Just  about  anyone  who  has  been  closely 
connected  with  administration  of  military 
bases  and  Installations  will  admit  that  effi- 
ciency is  not  normally  a  long  suit  of  such 
an  agency.  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that 
there  are  qvUte  a  few  personnel  In  non- 
mllltary  Jobs  such  as  the  GOP  group  cites 
in  Its  charges.  However,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  where  such  nonmllltary 
duties  can  be  Justified,  particularly  where 
base  recreation  programs  are  Involved. 

As  for  displeasure  over  the  fact  that  allies 
have  not  responded  In  helping  American  ef- 
forts in  places  like  Vietnam  and  Europe, 
that  is  understandable.  This  la  a  valid 
criticism.  Chances  are  nobody  would  like  to 
remedy  this  more  than  President  Johnson. 
It  is  well  to  keep  him  aware  that  people  want 
something  done,  but  there  are  so  many  un- 
controllable elements  Involvd  that  It  Is  un- 
realistic to  expect  miracles  which  will  bring 
drastic  changes. 

The  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the  Johnson 
armor  in  this  case  would  seem  to  be  in- 
efficiency and  Inequity  In  oi>eration  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  If,  as  the  GOP 
Congressmen  say,  there  are  problems  due  to 
mismanagement  and  red  tape,  the  adminis- 
tration should  swallow  its  pride  and  get 
■omething  done  in  a  hurry. 

Selective  service  participants  and  their 
families  can  vote,  too. 


[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Evening  Journal, 
Mar.  3,  1966] 

iMPtOVINO     THE     DkAIT 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  brought  to  the 
front  many  questions  about  the  fairness  and 
efficiency  of  the  SelecUve  Service.  Republi- 
cans In  Congress  have  decided  to  make  this 
a  congressional  issue. 

Those  Republicans  are  demanding  that 
Congress  open  an  Immediate  Investigation  of 
the  draft.  Tbls  probably  is  past  due  but  In 
an  elsctlon  year  EUch  an  investigation  holds 
the  danger  of  lowering  national  morale  and 
becoming  a  political  football.  Certainly  tbls 
would  have  to  be  guarded   against. 

Not  only  are  there  questionable  rulings  In 
the  Selective  Service  System  but  there  la  a 
wide  variance  In  the  interpretation  by  the 
local  boards. 

The  System  came  under  attack  when  stu- 
dents who  took  part  in  protest  activities  lost 
their  student  exemption.  At  Issue  la  free- 
dom of  speech  and  protest,  and  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  should  not  use  the  draft  as  a 
weapon  against  constitutional  freedoms. 

Now  much  criticism  is  being  lodged  against 
the  procedures  for  determining  the  draft 
status  of  college  students.  Present  standards 
call  for  the  drafting  of  students  In  the  lower 
levels  of  academic  achievement. 


Tbls  can  be  measured,  according  to  Selec- 
tive Service  regulation*,  by  grades.  But  this 
is  neither  fair  nor  accurate.  Students  re- 
ceiving lower  grades  in  more  discriminating 
schools  might  have  more  academic  potential 
than  some  In  higher  levels  of  schools  with 
lower  standards. 

Moreover,  as  some  professors  have  pointed 
out,  this  Is  a  use  of  the  grading  system  that 
was  never  Intended.  Quite  literally,  it  could 
give  a  professor,  who  grades  a  student,  a  life 
and  death  influence  over  the  destiny  of  that 
student. 

Our  economic  and  educational  systems  al- 
ready have  put  an  almost  Intolerable  pres- 
s\ire  on  high  school  students  to  make  high 
grades  lest  they  fall  to  get  Into  the  college 
of  their  choice.  Fear  of  the  draft  should  not 
be  added  to  the  pressure  for  high  grades. 

Much  preferable  la  the  standardized  test- 
ing of  college  students  to  determine  the 
lower  levels  who  would  be  drafted.  Even 
this  is  not  Infallible,  however.  Complaints 
are  made  that,  as  the  tests  are  geared,  science 
students  have  an  edge  on  those  in  the  hu- 
manities. Students  with  educationally  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  could  be  penalized 
by  the  tests,  as  they  are  by  grades. 

The  overriding  unfairness  of  any  educa- 
tional deferments  in  the  draft  la  that  it  tends 
to  put  the  weight  of  war  on  the  poor  while 
others,  who  can  afford  it,  can  avoid  or  at 
least  defer  military  service  by  prolonged 
schooling. 

Tbls  is  an  aspect  of  the  draft  which  can 
stand  official  examination  and  public  dis- 
cussion. Whether  the  system  can  be  made 
any  more  fair,  while  still  providing  an  edu- 
cated citizenry,  Is  by  no  means  certain.  But 
the  effcrt  should  be  made. 

[Prom  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat. 
Mar.   2,    1966] 

Subjects  roa  iNquntv 

Much  has  been  said  recently  regarding  the 
Inefficiency  of  the  Selective  Service  program 
and  we  agree  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  draft  as  equitable  as  possible.  A 
group  of  30  Congressmen  have  signed  a  state- 
ment calling  for  a  congressional  Investigation 
of  this  matter,  pointing  out  some  glaring 
deficiencies. 

One  criticism  refers  to  the  redtape  jungle 
which  we  don't  doubt  for  a  moment  exists. 
The  lawmakers  declare  that  there  are  now 
&46,000  men  between  19  and  26  classlfled  1-A. 
and  of  this  nirnitier,  117,000  have  not  yet 
been  examined  and  another  279,000  can't  be 
put  in  uniform  because  their  papers  are 
■tailed  in  "bureaucratic  i^pellnes." 

The  draft  system  will  always  be  the  target 
of  crtticism,  but  this  criticism  cannot  be 
lightly  toesed  aside.  We  think  an  Inquiry  U 
not  out  of  order,  and  since  a  congressional 
investigation  is  the  most  effective  tool  of  the 
lawmakers,  that's  the  obvious  solution. 

However,  the  30  Congressmen  stepped  Into 
deep  water  when  they  asked  that  a  congres- 
sional investigation  also  be  held  to  examine 
the  methods  used  to  persuade  our  allies  to 
supply  manpower  to  Vietnam. 

This  sort  of  thing  Is  best  left  In  the  hands 
of  the  diplomats  and  the  President,  who 
should  deal  directly  with  the  heads  of  coun- 
tries now  standing  on  the  sidelines.  A  con- 
gressional Inquiry  might  rankle  and  irritate 
foreign  statesmen,  who  might  yet  be  per- 
suaded to  do  as  much  for  us  as  the  g^allant 
little  nation  of  Korea  is  doing.  An  inquiry 
would  only  make  sparks  where  genuine  diplo- 
matic heat  Is  needed  to  get  our  allies  to  help 
us  uphold  our  high  ideals  In  southeast  Asia 
by  expanding  their  contributions. 

(From  the  LoweU  (Maes.)  Sun,  Mar.  9,  1966] 
A  Draft  RKortrDT 
Congress  and  the  administration  should 
heed  the  dnnand  of  30  Repnibllcans,  Includ- 
ing Representative  Mobse,  of  Ixyw^,  for 
an   Investigation    into   the    draft.     It  Is  an 
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lasue  ekwe  to  the  hearts  of  the  Amerla«n 
people  and  discontent  Is  rising  across  the 
Nation. 

To  charges  that  hundreds  of  tbouaands 
of  potentially  useful  young  men  are  eeoap- 
Ing  the  draft  through  poorly  drawn  regula- 
tions, the  Congressmen  have  added  a  sharply 
worded  charge  of  bureaucratic  bungling. 
Their  statement  declared:  "According  to 
figures  sup[>lled  by  General  Herabey  there 
are  545,000  men  between  19  and  25  now  classi- 
fied 1-A.  Of  these,  117,886  have  not  yet  been 
examined  and  another  276,676  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  draft  because  their  papers  are 
stalled  in  the  bureaucratic  pipeline  between 
local  draft  boards  and  Army  induction 
centers." 

Granting  that  draft  officials  should  take 
time  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  the  individ- 
ual, the  half-million  men  in  1-A  would  more 
than  fill  the  manpower  requirements  for  the 
next  year.  Congress  will  be  Justlfled  in  in- 
quiring why  fresh  reclasaifioatlons  have  been 
set  at  such  a  high  level  when  tbls  reservoir 
exists. 

Congress  should  also  review  Draft  Director 
Hershey's  propoeed  new  program  for  masaive 
interruption  of  college  careers.  The  pblloe- 
ophy  prevailing  untU  now  has  been  that  col- 
lege students  earnestly  and  successfully 
working  for  degrees  were  a  special  kind  of 
national  asset  In  an  era  when  demands  for 
highly  educated  manpower  are  skyrocketing. 
If  the  military  needs  are  Judged  to  be  suffi- 
ciently great,  the  students  should  be  drafted 
as  needed,  of  course.  But  the  public  de- 
servee  a  clear  showing  that  the  need  is  valid, 
and  not  created  by  bungling  in  selective 
service. 

We  believe  that  General  Hershey.  President 
Johnson,  and  Congress  should  bear  in  mind 
that  today's  circumstances  are  far  different 
psychologically  from  the  clrcumatances  of 
December  1941.  Now  tbere  is  no  declared 
war.  no  manifest  threat  to  the  United  States. 

Criticism  of  the  draft  has  been  building 
up — increasingly  Insistent  and  increasingly 
pointed  as  to  alleged  inequities  and  faults  in 
administration.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
faults  to  be  t>rought  Into  the  open,  studied, 
and  remedied. 

[Prom   the    Memphis    (Tcnn.)    Commercial 

Appeal,  Mar.  8.  1966] 

FAa  Dratt  Policy 

The  selective  service  program  is  a  difficult 
one  to  administer  because  a  "selective"  plan 
by  its  very  definition  means  that  some  will 
be  called  and  others  will  be  exempt  from 
military  strvlce. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  a  system  of 
universal  military  service  would  be  more 
fair,  more  efficient  and  would  reduce  the  un- 
certainty In  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are 
of  military  service  age.  But  the  selective 
type  of  service  is  the  one  which  Congress  has 
chosen  and  It  la  up  to  thoee  in  charge  to 
make  It  work  Just  as  fairly  and  efficienUy  as 
possible. 

A  group  of  Republican  Representatives  has 
Issued  a  statement  expressing  concern  that 
the  present  system  is  not  being  run  efficiently 
and  that  discrimination  Is  developing  In  Its 
operation. 

The  strongest  point  In  the  group's  state- 
ment Is  the  one  which  points  out  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  almost  2  years  ago  directed 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  to  make 
a  study  of  the  system  and  to  offer  recom- 
mendauons  for  Improving  it.  The  Repre- 
sentattTea  say  the  Pentagon  reports  the  Ktudy 
MS  been  completed  but  draft  directcw  Lt. 
Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  says  he  baa  never 
seen  it. 

*°  «^l»a«tlon  of  what  has  happened  in 
thU  tangle  of  bureaucratic  redtape  is  the 
♦^'  "^*  *■  "^  Member*  of  Congress  and 
uie  men  o«  military  age  who  Uve  under  tbls 
program. 

f 
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[From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Evening  News,  Mar. 

4. 1966] 

Dkattino  Stttdknts 

Criticism,  much  of  It  Justified,  is  being 
heard  about  the  Inequitable,  Inefficient  and 
seemingly  baphasard  way  in  which  the  mili- 
tary draft  is  being  applied.  Latest  eomee 
from  a  group  of  30  Republican  Congressmen 
who  have  called  for  an   investigation. 

By  way  of  response,  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector Hershey  has  come  forth  with  a  batch 
of  platitudes  about  the  unpopularity  of  war 
In  an  alien  land,  the  effects  of  soft  living  In 
America,  and  a  warning  about  trying  to  over- 
haul military  conscription  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

General  Hershey's  remarks  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  Needed  instead  of  platitudes  is  evi- 
dence of  determination  to  administer  selec- 
tive service  equitably. 

Presently  there  are  more  than  10  million 
young  men  In  the  draft-eligible  19  to  26  age 
bracket.  Under  present  standards  of  selec- 
tion, less  than  ball  are  Ukely  to  see  any  form 
of  military  service. 

More  than  2  million  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  callup  list,  classified  l-Y.  becaxise  they're 
not  quite  up  to  present  mental  and  physical 
standards.  Others  are  deferred  for  occupa- 
tional reasons,  a  very  loose  category  under 
prevailing  conditions.  Marriage  before  last 
August  also  is  generally  considered  insur- 
ance against  service.  Bona  fide  college  and 
graduate  students  generally  are  deferred  un- 
til they  complete  their  courses. 

It  is  General  Hershey's  stated  intention  of 
dipping  Into  the  student  category  that  is 
arousing  much  of  the  protest.  Obviously 
educational  deferments  should  not  provide 
an  escape  hatch  for  those  seeking  to  avoid 
military  service.  But  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  disrupting  the  academic  schedules 
of  young  men  whoee  brainpower  and  leader- 
ship will  be  needed  in  tlie  future. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  In  the  Cuban 
and  Berlin  crises.  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara now  recognizes  the  disruptive  effects 
that  a  reserve  callup  can  have  on  the  Nation. 
The  same  measured  Judgment  should  be  ap- 
plied to  cutting  into  the  college  manpower 
pool.  Especially  If,  as  the  Congressmen  al- 
lege, nearly  300,000  young  are  stalled  in  the 
selective  service  pipeline  by  "a  Jungle  of  bu- 
reaucratic redtape." 

[From  the  National  Observer,  Mar.  7.  1966] 

GXNERAl.    H£RSHET :     T.nf »    n    PrrCHHt    OK    THK 

Diamond — Dratt    Inequitikb    Stih   People 
and  Politicians 

(By  James  Meagher) 
When  30  House  Republicans  opened  fire 
on  the  military  draft  last  week,  they  had 
bit  on  a  way  to  take  political  advantage 
of  the  public's  uneasiness  over  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  issue  U  quite  legitimate — and.  In 
the  politicians'  view,  a  natural.  Voters 
may  grow  weary  and  ccMifused  from  de- 
bates about  enclave  strategy,  containment 
of  China,  and  coalition  governments.  But 
they  can  easily  grasp  what  a  lawmaker 
talks  about  when  he  refers  to  "Ineffi- 
ciency and  Inequity"  In  the  Nation's  Selec- 
Uve Service  System.  In  addlUon.  attack- 
ing foulupe  in  the  draft  needn't  diminish 
the  support  Republicans  have  generally 
given  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy. 
Nor  wiU  the  attack  Interfere  with  foreign- 
policy       squabbles       among       Democrats 

squabbles  that  Republicans  have  con- 
cluded can  be  nothing  but  i>eneficlal  to  the 
OOP. 

Until  last  week  most  criticism  of  the 
draft  came  from  opponents  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  Itself,  exemplified  in  the  extreme 
by  draft-card  burners.  Some  civil  rights 
leaders,  too,  had  complained  that  the  poor — 
mostly  Negroes — were  bearing  the  burden 
of  the  war:    coUege  students  are  deferred. 


they  argued,  and  college  students  come  gen- 
erally from  middle-  and  upper-income 
families. 

THXT    BBXX   ONLT   AM  XNQUIST 

But  the  30  Republicans  have  taken  a  much 
broader  approach.  The  inequities  they  cite 
touch  a  wide  segment  of  the  population.  So 
far  they  have  merely  raised  questions;  they 
have  wisely  proposed  no  alternatives  to  the 
present  system — not  yet.  Their  proposal  so 
far  is  for  an  inquiry. 

"There  should  be  an  Imnedlate  congres- 
sional InvesUgatlon  of  the  draft."  their  state- 
ment proclaimed,  "and  the  methods  used  to 
persuade  our  allies  to  supply  manpower  to 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia." 

Among  their  specific  complaints: 

Of  the  545.902  men  ages  19  to  26  classified 
1-A,  117,826  haven't  been  examined  yet,  and 
279,676  aren't  avaUable  for  service  now  t>e- 
cause  their  papers  are  Ued  up  in  redtape 
between  local  draft  boards  and  Induction 
centers. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  an- 
nounced no  priority  for  the  flUing  of  the  1-A 
pool.  For  example,  as  the  need  for  draftees 
grows,  will  coUege  students  be  reclassified 
ahead  of  nonstudente  previously  determined 
unfit  because  they  fell  sll^tly  below  physical 
and  mental  standards? 

Some  9,000  enlisted  men  are  now  being  used 
in  nonmllltary  activltlee,  such  as  waiting 
tables  in  officers'  clubs. 

In  April  1964,  Mr.  Johnson  ordered  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  to  make  a 
study  of  the  draft  and  to  advise  the  Chief 
BxecuUve  on  whether  a  better  way  to  meet 
the  Nation's  defense-manpower  needs  could 
be  devised.  The  study  has  been  completed, 
but  the  public  hasnt  seen  it  Nor.  for  that 
matter,  has  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, retired  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 

And  in  a  complaint  that  Is  even  now  being 
echoed  by  students  and  parents  everywhere, 
the  optional  deferment  test  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  coUege  students  this  May  will  inevi- 
tably favor  math  and  science  majors,  an  ad- 
mission from  General  Hershey  himself.  The 
test  wlU  provide  local  draft  boards  an  al- 
ternative to  class  rankings  as  a  guide  to  de- 
ferring students. 

NO  TIME  FOB  TINKXXUfe 

One  or  two  of  the  camplalnts  are  vulner- 
able. The  McNamara  study  on  the  draft, 
for  example,  was  to  provide  a  long-range 
recommendation  In  how  the  draft  could 
eventually  be  overhauled,  or  even  eliminated. 
The  administration  could  argue  that  now  is 
no  time  for  major  tinkering.  In  addition,  a 
certain  amount  of  administrative  confusion 
la  inevitable  until  the  draft  system  catches 
up  with  the  armed  services'  Increased  re- 
quirements. 

Yet  the  main  thrust  of  the  OOP  attack  is 
likely  to  draw  little  reslBtance  from  congres- 
sional Democrats,  many  of  whom  have  in- 
dividually voiced  misgivings  about  the  way 
the  draft  Is  administered.  The  Republicans' 
demand  for  an  investigation,  in  fact,  was  un- 
necessary; Representative  L.  Mendel  Riveks. 
of  South  Carolina,  already  had  planned  to 
summon  General  Hershey  before  bis  panel 
with  a  view  to  considering  changes  in  the 
current  Selective  Service  Act.  The  law  is 
substantially  the  same  as  it  was  when  en- 
acted In  1940. 

In  addition,  a  House  Education  and  Labor 
subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Oregon  Democrat  Eorra  Green,  has  been 
holding  bearings  on  a  very  narrow  aspect  of 
the  draft:  Whether  stepped-up  caUs  of  col- 
lege stvidents  will  result  in  dangerous  short- 
ages over  the  next  several  years  in  key 
civilian  professions.  Among  the  witnesses 
called  so  far  was  General  Hershey.  and  the 
quesUons  flred  at  him  Indicate  that  the  at- 
tack on  the  draft  could  run  much  deeper 
than  the  complaints  lUted  In  the  Republican 
statement. 
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WHAT   THX    QT7C8TTONS    AEK 

Why  should  profeoaora  and  college  admln- 
latrators,  through  the  grading  syitem,  be 
compelled.  In  effect,  to  decide  wblcb  stu- 
dents go  to  the  Army? 

Are  the  unpaid  members  of  local  draft 
boards,  many  of  them  from  the  upper  cnist 
or  their  communities,  the  best  ones  to  Judge 
who  should  be  drafted  and  who  should  stay 
home? 

Is  the  method  of  appointing  draft  board 
members — upon  recommendation  of  Gover- 
nors— open  to  political  abuses? 

Does  the  cherished  Independence  of  local 
boards  contribute  to  Inequities?  A  man 
drafted  In  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  deferred  if  he  lived  in  Lex- 
ington, N  C 

Does  the  scarcity  of  Negroes  on  southern 
draft  boards  give  rise  to  discrimination? 
■sua  DUKABLX  cnroLAi. 
Is  too  much  authority  for  setting  draft 
policy  vested  in  the  7a-year-old  Hersfaey? 
Changes  In  regulations  generally  come  by 
Presidential  order,  but  those  orders  usually 
are  drafted  by  General  Hershey,  who  has 
shown  a  remarkable  degree  of  Independence 
and  durability  during  his  35-year  tenure. 

So  far.  General  Hersbey  has  taken  criticism 
in  stride.  In  his  appearance  before  the  Green 
subcommittee,  he  was  a  man  who  bad  heard 
It  all  before. 

"Unfortunately."  he  good  humoredly  told 
the  lawmakers,  "I  am  a  little  like  the  pitcher 
out  on  the  diamond,  and  the  umpire  says 
'Play  ball.'  There  is  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  I  can  throw  to  the  batt«r  that  he 
won't  hit  out  of  the  lot." 

He  maintains  that  there  must  always  be 
Inequity  In  a  system  that  carries  the  word 
"selective"  in  Its  title.  Maybe  so.  But,  many 
a  young  man  and  many  a  parent  might  ask, 
if  It  Isn't  possible  to  eliminate  inequity,  Isn't 
It  possible  to  reduce  It?  The  politicians  al- 
ready are  asking  that  question. 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass  )    Standard- 
"nmes.  Mar.  7,  19001 

BI.A5T    AT   THX    OaATT 

If  there  is  "mounting  evidence  of  gross  in- 
efBclency"  in  the  selective  service,  as  a  group 
of  House  Republicans  has  charged,  then  cer- 
tainly It  should  be  investigated  by  Ckingress, 

Inequities  In  the  draft,  coupled  with  un- 
necessary delays  In  procurement  of  man- 
power, are  unthinkable,  particularly  In  the 
present  war  situation. 

But  at  the  moment,  the  OOP  statement 
of  criticism  appears  to  have  produced  mixed 
reactions.  The  substance  of  these  Is  that 
the  draft  system  has  Its  faults,  but  there  is 
Aerlous  question  as  to  whether  they  can  be 
eliminated. 

Draft  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  far  from 
being  Irritated  by  the  OOP  call  for  inquiry, 
said  It  la  Congress'  business  to  "look  into 
how  well  the  laws  they  pass  are  being  car- 
ried out"  Hershey  declared  he,  too,  Is  not 
satisfied  with  the  time  It  takes  to  run  men 
through  the  manpower  pipeline.  He  also 
said  It  was  necessary  to  have  about  six  times 
as  many  men  In  the  pipeline  at  any  one  time 
as  may  be  needed  to  fill  the  next  monthly 
draft  call. 

This  seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  high 
rate  of  rejects,  both  mental  and  physical, 
which  draft  boards  have  reported  ever  since 
World  War  II  days.  These  very  rejections 
constituted  the  springboard  for  better  edu- 
cation and  physical  fitness  programs  during 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

Hershey  also  concedes  Inequities  exist  but 
insists,  probably  reasonably,  that  "absolute 
equity  has  never  been  attained."  He  sup- 
ports the  Justice  Department  finding  that 
the  draft  should  not  be  used  as  punishment 
BgtOnst  those  who  "defy  the  law  "  He  be- 
lieves most  deferments  for  education  are 
Justifled:  declares  "no  one  can  show"  that 
any   man  has   been  drafted  because   of   hla 


Ideas,   and   affirmed   the   right  of  appeal  of 
registrants. 

The  draft  Director  also  admitted  tests 
designed  to  aid  local  draft  boards  In  decid- 
ing whether  a  college  student  shoiild  be  de- 
ferred are  easier  for  science  students  than 
for  those  taking  liberal  arts  courses.  It  la, 
frankly,  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  be 
otherwise  since  basically  the  difference  be- 
tween the  specific  and  the  abstract  are  in- 
volved and  since  scientists  on  the  home- 
front  are  more  essential  to  arsenal  building 
than  are  poets.  This  may  be  a  tragedy  of 
our  civilization,  but  it  is  truth. 

Thus,  how  much  there  is  to  be  Investi- 
gated remains  to  be  seen,  at  least  until 
General  Hershey  testifies  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  he  was 
going  to  do  anyway. 

Two  more  comments  might  be  made.  The 
protesting  Republicans  sought,  and  were 
refused,  copies  of  a  study  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1904,  which  concluded  the 
draft  could  not  be  abandoned,  and  may 
have  suggested  some  changes.  If  national 
security  isn't  Involved,  It  ought  to  be  made 
available,  at  least  to  Congress. 

Lastly,  the  leculer  of  the  Republican  group. 
Representative  Ellsworth,  Republican,  of 
Kansas,  wasn't  very  convincing  when  asked 
why  no  Democrats  had  been  asked  to  Join 
the  draft  protest.  According  to  the  New 
York  "Hmes,  Mr.  Ellswo«th  denied  the 
statement  was  Issued  for  political  reasons, 
but  said  there  had  not  been  time  enough  to 
enlist   anyone   outside   the   OOP. 

If  the  Republicans  really  think  a  draft 
Inquiry  is  needed,  it  might  have  been  a  lot 
more  effective  in  a  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  if  they  had  found  time  to  make 
the  protest  bipartisan 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 

Mar.  3,  1900] 

Who  Does  thx  Piohtino? 

The  30  House  Republicans  who  are  calling 
for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the  draft 
and  the  overall  problem  of  recruiting  mili- 
tary manpower  have  opened  a  different  side 
to  the  Vietnam  debate.  Its  gist  Is  not 
whether  or  how  we  fight,  but  who  does  the 
fighting. 

The  Congressmen  urged  that  the  war  be 
prosecuted — It  must  be.  But  they  are  also 
saying  that  it  can  be  prosecuted  most  fea- 
sibly and  effectively  with  a  broad  base  of 
International  support  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese and.  In  America,  by  elimination  of 
the  anxiety-causing  confusion  and  inequi- 
ties of  our  present  manpower  procurement 
policies. 

Whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  per- 
suade allies  to  provide  troops,  technicians, 
and  economic  assistance  Is  a  delicate  matter 
of  diplomacy  best  Investigated  In  closed  ses- 
sions. However,  Congress  can  properly  ask 
the  question. 

Domestically,  any  investigation  of  man- 
power procurement  should  start  with  the 
draft.  Selective  Service  System  Director 
Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  defends  the  opera- 
tions of  his  agency,  but  the  statistics  which 
describe  the  Inefficiency  of  the  draft  (which. 
In  fairness.  Includes  the  Army's  operation 
of  Induction  centers)  are  right  out  of  his 
own  office.  In  any  case,  an  independent  sur- 
vey of  conditions  in  the  draft  process  could 
be  profitably  undertaken  by  Congress. 

But  the  draft,  so  long  ignored  by  Congress, 
is  Just  one  part  of  the  manpower  procure- 
ment problem.  Indeed,  the  other  parts — 
policies  affecting  regulars  and  reservists,  and 
such  as  poverty  program  and  Peace  Corps 
personnel — usually  have  been  treated  apart 
from  one  another,  and  there  Is  need  for  co- 
ordination. Inefficient  utilization  of  the 
3  million  men  already  in  uniform  may 
seem  at  a  tolerable  level  to  the  eyes  of  a 
particular  military  service,  but  If  it  means 
more  draftees — married  men  or  students,  as 


examples — It  should  be  a  matter  of  high-level 
concern.  The  Reserves  may  worry  solely  over 
their  responsibilities  In  case  of  activation, 
but  If  an  incentive  program  for  Individual 
reservists  to  volunteer  for  Vietnam  Is  feasi- 
ble, it,  too — as  a  prospect  for  relieving  the 
manpower  strain — Is  a  proper  Interest  of 
higher  authority.  Congress,  until  the  man- 
power p>oUcie8  are  reformed,  should  exercise 
that  authority. 

IProm  the  New  York  (NY.)  World-Telegram 

and  Sun,  Mar.  3.  1900) 

What's  Wrono  With  ths  Drajt? 

The  above  question  is  one  to  which  a  band 
of  30  Republican  Congressmen  would  like  a 
congressional  investigation  to  find  answers. 

The  30  lawmakers  feel  they  know  some 
of  the  answers  already. 

They  cite  a  redtape  Jungle  that  makes 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  l-A's  "unavail- 
able," inequity  In  apportionment  of  draft 
quotas  among  the  States,  misuse  of  the  draft 
as  punishment  for  political  dissent  and  mis- 
use of  trained  OI's  for  civilian-type  chores 
at  bowling  alleys,  golf  courses,  PX's  and  the 
like. 

By  and  large,  we  don't  believe  that  local 
draft  boards  and  their  members  can  be 
blamed  for  the  draft's  defects  and  abuses. 
Theirs  are  difficult,  thankless  Jobs.  Pew 
critics  of  the  draft  could  perform  them  bet- 
ter or  even  nearly  as  well. 

The  trouble  Is  somewhere  in  the  policy- 
making bureaucratic  attitudes  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  draft  system. 

At  any  rate,  inequity,  inconsistency,  In- 
efficiency, and  confusion  cannot  possibly  help 
a  war  effort  or  engender  the  respect  a  dem- 
ocratic draft  setup  must  command. 

A  congressional  Investigation — or.  to  put 
It  positively,  a  constructive  Inquiry — appears 
amply  Justifled. 

[Prom  the  Niagara  PalU  (NY.)  Gazette,  Mar. 

8.  1900] 

Makx  Dratt  Pah 

Thirty  Republican  Congressmen,  charging 
redtape  and  unfairness  in  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  have  called  for  a  full-scale  In- 
vestigation. They  have  some  well  docu- 
mented evidence,  including  these  counts: 

Some  9,000  enlisted  men  who  have  miUtary 
skills  needed  in  combat  instead  bold  Jobs  in 
officers'  clubs,  hobby  shops,  bowling  alleys, 
and  golf  courses. 

Nearly  280,000  men  now  classified  1-A  aren't 
available  for  draft  because  their  papers  are 
caught  in  what  Draft  Director  Lewis  B.  Her- 
shey calls  the  paper-Jammed  pipeline. 

Tests  given  to  college  students  to  help  de- 
cide who  will  be  deferred  tend,  by  Hershey* 
own  admission,  to  favor  those  with  a  scien- 
tific background. 

It  may  be  that  bureaucrats  view  such 
things  only  as  minor  irritations.  But  to 
young  men  planning  their  future,  uncertain- 
ties and  injustices  are  agonizing  to  accept. 

Palrness  in  the  draft  system  is  vital.  No 
man  should  be  thrust  Into  xinlform  unless 
and  until  he  Is  really  needed, 

(Prom   the   Pasadena    (Calif.)    Independent, 

Mar.  3,  1900) 

Waste  of  Manpower 

If  you're  one  who  likes  to  figure  the  odds, 
you  can  prove  that  a  man  taken  Into  military 
service  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  being 
handed  some  menial  assignment  during  his 
hitch  than  he  has  of  being  killed  In  Vietnam. 

Not  that  either  Is  desirable,  of  course,  but 
It's  a  mathematical  fact.  Por  every  two  men 
who  die  in  Vietnam,  nine  hold  Jobs  in  officers' 
clubs,  hobby  shops,  bowling  alleys,  golf 
courses,  and  commissary  stores. 

Thirty  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
o^lepresentatlves  have  cited  these  statistics 
to  show  that  the  Defense  Department  is  not 
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making  maxUnum  sfflcleat  use  of  present 
psrsoiuML 

Tbsli  cbargs  of  gross  Inaffldency  and  red- 
tape  Jungle  in  the  use  of  Ballitary  manpower 
as  well  as  la  the  BeiecUvs  Service  System 
warrants  a  full  lavestlgaUon. 

Almost  every  man  taken  Into  service  ac- 
cepts the  fact  willingly  that  he  must  serve 
hU  country  for  3.  8,  4  years  or  longer  11 
nece^wary.  Often  he  gives  up  a  chance  for 
further  educaUon.  a  marriage,  homellfe,  or 
a  chance  for  a  good  Job.  to  do  his  hitch. 

But  then  after  basic  training  to  be  salted 
away  in  a  hobby  shop  or  bowling  alley  is  an 
insult  to  his  ambitions  or  potential.  It  Is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  pure  waste  of  a  man  in 
time  of  national  emergency. 

Servicemen  need  recreation.  That  nobody 
denies.  But  do  they  need  it  to  the  extent 
that  9.000  of  their  buddie»— the  better  part 
of  a  division — have  to  be  tied  down  in  full- 
time  Jobs  supplying  it? 

Let's  have  the  full  story  presented  before 
a  congressional  committee,  as  the  30  House 
Members  suggest.  Most  of  them  are  veterans 
themselves  and  should  know  whereof  they 
speak.  V 

At  a  time  when  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  Is  well  up  in  the  00  billions  of  dollars, 
and  with  Congress  having  Just  acted  on  the 
admlnifltratlon's  request  for  $48  bllUon  in 
emergency  funds  to  support  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  the  best 
use  of  manpower  by  the  armed  services. 

Ouns  we  support.  Butter,  too,  unless  that 
high-priced  spread  is  being  put  on  too  thick. 
It's  time  to  find  out. 

(Prom  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.)    Times,  Mar    S. 

1906] 

Ot7»  Draft  Ststxm  Is  Malodorotts 

The  method  being  used  to  draft  American 
youths  for  service  in  Vietnam  is  about  as 
undemocratic,  unfair,  diacrlmioatory,  and 
unconscionable  as  the  mind  of  any  bureau- 
crat could  possibly  devise. 

A  month  from  now,  notlees  wlU  be  posted 
In  colleges,  poet  offices,  other  pubUc  build- 
ings, and  draft  board  offlGeB  announcing  a 
test  the  Government  vrtii  give.  It  might  well 
be  headed:  "Attention,  all  students  who 
would  like  to  avoid  being  sent  to  fight  In 
Vietnam."  It  wlU  tell  them  they  may  report 
on  one  of  three  dates  In  May  and  June  to 
take  an  exsun  that  will  consist  of  160  ques- 
tions and  be  divided  into  four  sections:  read- 
ing comprehension,  verbal  relations,  arith- 
metic reasoning,  and  data  interpretation. 
The  results  will  be  forwarded  to  draft  boards, 
and  the  students  who  do  well  might  win  de- 
ferment because.  In  the  words  of  a  Selective 
Service  official,  "they  are  more  promising" 
than  those  who  score  lower. 

In  addition  to  this  test,  the  Government 
is  attempting  to  have  local  draft  boards  fur- 
nish the  class  standing  of  college  students; 
this  is  another  facet  of  making  dropouts, 
diUlards  and  the  economically  deprived — 
those  who  find  college  beyond  their  reach — 
the  prime  prospects  for  battling  and  perhaps 
dying  in  the  far-off  rice  paddles. 

Gradually,  the  utter  foolishness  of  the 
present  draft  structure  is  sinking  in.  Por 
example,  the  dean  at  Brandels  University 
condemns  as  "totaUy  absurd"  the  Idea  of  de- 
ferring students  whose  marks  are  high,  and 
seven  professors  there  say  they  may  stop 
giving  grades  at  all.  The  dean  makes  a  tell- 
ing point  when  he  says  "high  mark  defer- 
nienU"  are  unfair  to  schools  with  strict  ad- 
Bolsslons  policies.  A  Harvard  educator  is  re- 
belling to  the  point  of  not  sending  records 
to  draft  boards  if  a  student  asks  him  not  to. 
And  now  30  Republican  Congressmen,  call- 
ing for  an  A-to-Z  probe  of  the  draft,  say  the 
upcoming  tests  discriminate  against  liberal 
arts  students  and  favor  those  majoring  in 
■ciences. 

What  has  happened  to  the  old  concept 
tnat  to  a  democracy  all  who  are  physically 
able  stand  as  equals  In  a  Nation's  hour  of 
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need?  Bvery  man's  life  is  as  precious  to  him 
as  the  next  oian's — bs  be  rich  or  poor,  an 
Intellectual  genius  or  a  classroom  plodder. 
Pinning  price  tags  od  tauooan  lives  and  send- 
ing the  cheapest  oat  to  do  the  fighting  is 
Indefensible. 

The  United  States  Is  at  war.  albeit  an  un- 
declared one.  Ignore  for  the  moment  the 
merits  of  our  presence  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
question  of  "freedom"  being  at  stake,  and 
why  other  free  nations  don't  see  eye-to-eye 
with  us  on  what's  at  stake,  this  fact  remains: 
So  long  as  this  country  is  sending  young 
men  out  to  fight,  they  should  be  sent 
through  a  rigidly  Impartial  draft  system  that 
brooks  no  distinction  between  the  varied 
strata  that  make  up  our  society. 

It's  time  to  get  out  the  "pickle  Jar"  and 
draw  numbers,  Just  as  was  done  in  World 
Warn. 

[Prom    the    Racine    (Wis.)    Joumal-TUnes, 

Mar.   3,   1966] 

Dkaft  Investigation  Justifiib 

The  demand  of  30  Republican  Congress- 
men for  an  investigation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  Is  one  which  should  be 
met  prompUy.  The  operation  of  the  system 
la  of  vital  Interest  to  thousands  of  Americans, 
and  there  is  enough  controversy  concerning 
it  to  Justify  a  close  look  by  Congress  with 
the  view  to  setting  new  and  uniform  stand- 
ards of  practice,  even  if  the  80  Congressmen 
had  not  made  their  demand. 

The  Congressmen  made  these  allegations: 

1.  That  the  draft  system  Is  inefficient. 
There  are  now  446,000  men  classified  1-A 
"In  the  pipeline"  between  their  local  draft 
boards  and  the  military  services.  Why, 
then,  is  it  necessary  to  change  standards  to 
include  men  prevl'^usly  disqualified  or  ex- 
empted from  draft  calls? 

a.  There  Is  no  "clear  order  of  priority"  by 
which  various  groups  of  men  will  be  called 
to  servlcs. 

3.  Tests  which  will  be  given  this  spring 
(for  the  first  time  since  the  Korean  war) 
to  college  students  as  a  basis  for  deciding 
whether  they  should  be  deferred  to  finish 
their  education  tend  to  favor  students  with 
a  scientific  background  over  those  with  a 
liberal  arte  background.  Oen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  selective  service  director,  admits 
that  this  la  true,  and  defends  It  on  the 
basis  that  the  Government  would  prefer 
the  more  scientifically  inclined  students  to 
stay  in  school.  At  the  level  of  education  of 
most  of  these  men,  however,  thic  Is  a  very 
debatable  basis  for  "loading"  the  tests. 

4,  A  Defense  Department  study  of  the  whole 
draft  system,  authorized  2  years  ago,  has 
been  completed  but  never  published  or  sent 
on  to  General  Hershey.    Why? 

The  U.S.  Selective  Service  System  has 
never  been  a  very  efficient  operation,  and  its 
basic  method  of  operation  almost  encourages 
Inequalities  In  the  application  of  standards. 
A  local  draft  board  is  charged  with  producing 
a  certain  number  of  "warm  bodies"  periodi- 
cally, on  a  quota  system,  and  how  It  meets 
that  obligation  Is  left  in  very  large  port  to  Its 
own  discretion,  under  minimal  direction  on 
standards. 

That's  why  draft  policy  seems  so  often  to 
differ  from  city  to  city  and  district  to  district. 
It  is  often  Just  a  question  of  how  many  eligi- 
ble men — or  breathing  men  with  two  arms 
and  two  legs  each — a  draft  board  has  avail- 
able at  a  given  time.  If  it  has  plenty.  It  can 
be  generous  with  exemptions,  especially  when 
quotas  are  low.  But  when  quotas  go  up  or 
the  available  manpower  pool  Is  for  some 
reason  lower,  the  pressure  Is  on  the  local 
board. 

In  wartime,  that  Is  excused  as  expediency. 
In  peacetime,  or  periods  of  what  we  have 
called  peace  since  1945,  it  isnt  much  of  an 
Issue. 

But  under  no  circumstances  Is  It  a  national 
policy.  And  a  national  policy  should  be  what 
the  Congress  Is  looking  for. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 
Mar.  a,  1»66) 
Redtape  Okatt  Jitmole 
Congress  should  heed  the  call  by  30  House 
Republicans  for  an  Immediate  full-scale  in- 
quiry   into    this    country's    haphazard,    in- 
equitable, and  Inefficient  draft  system,  mired 
in  a  redtape  Jungle — if  further  abuses  are 
to  be  avoided. 

Predicting  early  administration  efforts  to 
step  up  substantially  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  forces  In  southeast  Asia,  the 
group  notes  that  some  9,000  enlisted  men 
are  working  in  officers'  clubs,  bowling  alleys, 
hobby  shops,  golf  courses,  and  commissary 
stores. 

Nearly  280.000  classified  1-A  were  not  avail- 
able for  drafting  because  their  papers  were 
"stalled  in  the  bureaucratic  pipeline,"  and 
there  apparently  Is  no  "clear  order  of  prior- 
ity" to  which  the  administration  Is  consid- 
ering calling  various  manpower  groups  toto 
service,  the  Congressmen   assert. 

Also,  the  Representatives  charge,  llt>eral 
arts  students  are  getUng  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  to  favor  of  science  majors  in  tests 
designed  to  show  which  college  students 
should  be  deferred- 

Besldes  all  this,  a  standby  pool  estimated 
at  444,793  men  will  be  available  to  fill  draft 
quotas  through  June — so  why  the  proposed 
reexamination  of  deferments? 

In  addition,  the  House  Members  question 
the  effectiveness  of  administration  efforts 
to  persuade  our  "aUles"  to  send  combat 
troops  and  other  personnel  to  Vietnam. 
They  urge  that  the  Congress  scrutinise  that 
aspect  of  the  situation  and  "oonsldsr  and 
recommend  new  means  of  securtog  expanded 
allied  contributions." 

Reiwesentatlve  Tom  Ctnms,  of  Webster 
Groves.  U  one  of  the  group,  three  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  plans  bearings  on  the  "au- 
thority to  Induct"  section  of  the  drtift  law. 

All  In  all.  It  would  appear  the  House 
group's  concern  over  "mounting  evidence  of 
gross  inefficiency"  in  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem and  the  Defense  Department's  admto- 
Istratlon  of  the  draft  needs  exhaustive 
scruttoy. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Deseret 

News,  Mar.  2,  1906) 

TnxrltM  Not  Solomoks 

Short  of  making  military  service  universal, 
there  are  bound  to  be  certato  shortcomings 
to  the  draft  that  can't  be  helped. 

Stoee  It  wouldn't  make  sense  to  force 
everybody  toto  ser\'ice  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  can  be  used  effectively  or  are 
critically  needed  in  essential  civilian  pur- 
suits, the  selective  service  ought  to  remain 
selective. 

These  points  need  to  be  kept  to  mind  as 
the  draft  comes  under  growing  criticism 
from  several  sources. 

This  week,  for  instance.  30  Republican 
House  Members  called  for  an  investigation  of 
the  draft  on  the  grounds  that  the  present 
system  la  haphazard  and  tangled  in  red- 
tape. 

As  a  case  to  point,  they  cite  a  recent  re- 
port that  9,000  enlisted  men  held  Jobs  in 
officers'  clubs,  hobby  sbopw,  bouilng  alley's, 
golf  courses,  and  commissary  stores.  More- 
over, they  say  nearly  380,000  men  classified 
1-A  aren't  available  for  the  draft  because 
their  papers  are  "stalled  in  the  bureavicratlc 
pipeline." 

If  true,  such  defects  ought  to  be  corrected 
Immediately.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Selective  Service  System  seems  to  be  doing  a 
good  Job  under  difficult  conditions. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  Selective  Service 
System's  policy  of  granting  deferments  only 
to  those  full-time  college  students  who  are 
doing  satisfactory  school  work. 

Although  this  policy  has  been  assailed  on 
the  ground  that  a  low-ranksd  student  at  a 
top  school  may  be  superior  to  a  high-ranked 
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student  at  a  mediocre  acbool,  consider  the 
altemauve.  Unless  at  least  part  of  the 
cream  or  the  crop  geu  Inducted,  the  mili- 
tary could  end  up  being  composed  strictly 
of  the  leas  educated  and  the  less  affluent.  In 
a  democracy,  restricting  military  service  to 
a  particular  social  class  would  be  intoler- 
able— even  dangerous  In  light  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
should  be  pretty  clear  to  any  student  want- 
ing to  retain  a  deferment;  Buckle  down  to 
wurk  and  hit  those  books. 

|From  the  Savannah    (Oa.)    Morning  News, 

Mar.  4.  19661 

DaAJT  Imvestioation   Dcsdiablx 

Investigation  of  the  present  draft  system. 

as  requested  by  30  members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives,  seems  very  much  In  order. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  for  some  time 
has  been  disturbed  over  the  way  our  present 
draft  system  has  been  siphoning  off  the 
cream  of  America's  young  men  for  military 
service  while  many  less  desirables  were  not 
called. 

We  would  not — as  we  never  have — advo- 
cate ailing  the  honored  ranks  of  our  mili- 
tary with  unflta.  But  there  are  Jobs  that 
can  be  done  by  and  done  well  by  men  now 
eluding  the  draft  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  shortcomings  of  present  draft  re- 
quirements. 

In  a  one-two  fashion,  the  present  draft 
system  has  come  under  scrutiny  of  con- 
greasional  leaders.  On  Tuesday.  30  Republi- 
Ican  House  Members  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion charging  the  present  system  la  hap- 
hazard and  mired  in  a  Jungle  of  redtape. 
Wednesday.  Representative  L.  Mxndel 
Rivers,  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee said  his  committee  will  hear  Lt.  Oen. 
Lewis  B  Hershey.  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  and  then  decide  whether  to 
Investigate  the  draft. 

The  case  set  forth  by  the  30  House  Mem- 
bers, if  accurate,  certainly  seems  to  provide 
sufBcient  cause  to  prompt  an  investigation. 
Accorcang  to  the  group,  there  are  at  least 
9.000  enlisted  men  holding  Jobs  in  officers' 
clubs,  hobby  shops,  bowling  alleys,  golf 
courses,  and  commissary  stores.  To  be 
sure,  some  of  these  Jobs  required  much 
knowledge,  but  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
assume  that  many  of  these  poets  could  be 
filled  with  professional  footbaU  players  who 
happen  to  have  a  trick  knee  or  leg  injury 
that  doesn't  bar  them  from  playing  the  sport 
and  collecting  thousands  of  dollars  in  salary 
each  year,  but  U  keeping  them  from  being 
drafted. 

If.  as  the  30  Congressmen  charge,  nearly 
280.000  men  classified  I-A  arent  available 
for  the  draft  becavise  their  papers  are  'stalled 
in  the  bureaucraUc  pipeline."  Congress  and 
this  Nation  ar->  entitled  to  know  why. 

If.  as  charged,  tesU  scheduled  to  help  de- 
termine which  college  studente  should  be 
given  defermenu  discriminate  against  liberal 
aru  students  (or  any  one  particular  group) 
and  favor  those  concentrating  on  science 
courses,  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  And 
Lf  there  U  not  a  clear  and  orderly  priority 
established  which  the  administration  will 
follow  in  calling  various  manpower  groups 
for  service,  this  too  should  be  made  public. 
The  young  manpower  of  this  Nation  is  not 
a  trinket  to  be  toyed  with  or  misused.  Our 
Nation  faces  hard  Umes  at  present  with  ite 
role  in  the  Vietnam  war.  How  the  requlre- 
menu  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  met  is  a  fac- 
tor that  wiU  Influence  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  for  we  are  dealing  with  the  Uvea  and 
future  of  tomorrow's  leaders. 

So  Important  Is  thu  Issue  that  we  believe 
It  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  to 
have  some  of  the  facta  made  a  matter  of 
public  record.  If  the  30  Congressmen  can 
prove  their  charges.  It  Is  apparent  the  Nation 
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has  not  been  told  all   it  should  have  been 
told.    An  Investigation  could  correct  that. 

(From  the  Seattle   (Wash.)    Times,  Mar    2 
1966] 
PaoBK  or  DsAfT  Nkjcbkd 
Congressmen  looking  for  something  to  In- 
vestigate  in   connection   with   the   Vietnam 
war — and  few.  apparently,  are  not — could  do 
no  better  than  to  heed  the  call  of  30  Re- 
publican Hou-se  Members  for  an  Immediate 
investigation   of  the   draft. 

Manifestly,  uniformed  service,  including 
the  workings  of  the  draft,  can  never  be  en- 
tirely fair  in  any  ultimate  sense.  As  in  life. 
Iteelf.  some  young  men  are  more  fortunate 
tlian  others. 

But  the  draft  can  be  made  a  good  deal 
more  fair  than  the  present  system  under 
which  the  well-to-do  have  a  better  chance 
of  escaping  service  than  those  of  limited 
income;  too  many  men  with  obvious  quall- 
ficauons  for  service  escape  on  technicali- 
ties, and  call-ups  sometimes  are  misused  as 
a  form  of  punishment. 

In  addition,  as  the  concerned  Republican 
Congressmen  pointed  out.  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  men  classified  1-A  are  not  available 
for  the  draft  because  their  papers  are  "stalled 
In  the  bureaucratic  pipeline." 

There  obviously  is  no  clear  order  of  pri- 
ority for  calling  up  various  manpower 
groups,  and  this  lack  has  resulted  in  un- 
necessary anxieties  and  has  conUibuted  to 
public  uneasiness  over  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Certainly  the  administration  should  be 
required  to  reply  to  assertions  that  the  teste 
scheduled  to  help  determine  which  college 
studenu  should  be  given  defermenu  dis- 
criminate against  liberal  arte  studente  and 
favor  those  concentrating  on  science  courses. 
Actually,  what  U  proposed— and  needed— 
is  not  Just  an  investigation  of  the  draft  but 
of  the  entire  scope  of  military  manpower 
use. 

We  realize  that  any  enterprise  Involving 
millions  of  men  Is  going  to  Include  many 
sorry  examples  of  misplaced  manpower,  and 
that  war  by  ite  very  nature  is  wasteful. 

That  ought  not  to  stop  Congress  from  try- 
ing to  achieve  a  good  deal  more  efficiency 
and  equltability  than  now  exls.,  in  the  man- 
power pipeline  leading  to  Vietnam. 


Ing  up  various  manpower  groups,  and  that 
the  teste  scheduled  to  determine  college  de- 
fermente  favor  those  majoring  in  sciences 
over  the  liberal  arts. 

General  Hershey.  defending  college  ex- 
emption  generally,  says  that  for  every  two 
studente  deferred,  five  young  men  fail  the 
drafts  educational  qualifications.  He  added 
he  regretted  part-time  studente  cant  be  de- 
ferred, but  said  the  Uw  did  not  permit  it 
The  Republicans  didn't  go  into  recent 
compiainte  that  General  Hershey  has  or- 
dered demonstrators  and  protestors  against 
the  draft  to  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  induc- 
tion rolls.  But  he  himself  yesterday  said 
he  believes  Congress  wante  him  to  adminis- 
ter tne  law  without  reporting  cases  to  the 
Jusjlce  Department  any  more  than  neces- 
sary—that is.  that  It's  better  to  draft  the 
Vletnlks  than  prosecute  them. 

We  wonder  whether  Congress  agrees,  and 
we  are  certain  that  the  armed  services  do 
not  agree.  Whether  any  changes  in  the  8e- 
lecUve  Service  law  ore  required  or  not  a 
congressional  hearing  on  the  draft  has  a 
number  of  possible  accomplishmente: 

It  can  clarify  Congress'  position  on  draft 
versus  prosecution. 

It  can  draw  a  clear  plcttire  of  draft  grouo 
priorities.  *^ 

It  can  either  prove  the  System  Is  as  fair 
a«  possible,  or  take  steps  to  make  it  so 

It  can  determine  if  the  administration  of 
local  board  affairs  is  as  efHclent  as  General 
Hershey  maintains,  or  if  a  wholesale  reor- 
ganization is  really  needed. 

Obviously,  the  draft  will  be  with  us  for  a 
long  while  yet.  There's  nothing  wrong 
though,  with  a  congressional  inquiry  which 
can  either  reassure  citizens  the  System  is  as 
good  as  it  should  be  or  else  take  steps  to 
Insure  that  It  is 
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IFrom    the   Tampa    (PXa.)    Tribune.   Mar    2 

1966] 

Check  thk  Drait?  Cmtainlt 

Selective  Service's  72-year-old  Director.  Lt. 
Oen.  Lewis  B  Hershey.  indicated  otherwise 
in  a  luncheon  telk  yesterday,  but  the  proposal 
by  30  House  Republicans  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  the  draft  system  is  sound. 

The  organization  he  has  headed  since  1941 
General  Hershey  says,  has  an  "unmatched 
record  of  efficiency."'  and  besides,  "you  don't 
reorganize  something  that's  working." 

NotHXly  has  said  anything — yet — about  re- 
organizing the  System.  The  point  is  that  the 
Republican  group  raised  some  definite  ques- 
tions about  the  d  -afts  efficiency  and  fairness 
(and  General  Hershey  himself  concedes  some 
reservations  on  the  latter)— and  it  U  to  the 
benefit  of  the  draft  system  itself,  the  armed 
services  which  get  manpower  from  the  draft 
and  the  Nation  that  steps  be  taken  to  clear 
the  air. 

The  Republican  plea  was  based  on  four 
polnte.  only  three  of  which  relate  dlrecUy  to 
Selective  Service.  They  questioned  whether 
the  Defense  Department  Is  "making  maxi- 
mum efficient  use"  of  present  personnel  cit- 
ing a  recent  report  of  9.000  enlisted  men  in 
recreational  and  sales  duties. 

Moat  ImporUnt  of  the  compiainte  was  that 
there  are  nearly  280.000  men  now  classified 
I-A  who  cant  be  drafted  because  their  pa- 
pers are  "stelled  in  the  bureaucratic  pipe- 
line." They  also  charged  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  "a  clear  order  of  prtority"'  for  call- 


BADLAND8  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
Mrs.  REID  o*.  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.      Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the  ex- 
tension in  size  of  the  Badlands  National 
Monument  in  South  Dakota  to  Include  a 
scenic  area  extending  south  through  the 
present  gunnery  range  area,  which  will 
Increase  the  size  of  the  Badlands  Na- 
tional Monument  by  approximately  25 
percent. 

Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  com- 
promise bill  because,  under  the  law,  when 
the  property  is  declared  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  a  Government  department  and 
turned  over  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  disposal,  all  Government 
agencies  are  circulated  to  see  if  they  have 
need  for  this  property. 

In  this  Instance  the  National  Park 
Service  has  filed  on  the  entire  gunnery 
range  area,  which  Is  approximately  40 
miles  long  and  about  15  miles  wide,  but 
only  a  strip  a  few  miles  wide,  running 
down  through  the  center  of  the  gunnery 
range.  Is  actually  needed  by  them.  Most 
of  this  area,  however,  Is  owned  by  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  title  was  not 
taken  by  the  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  the  rest  of  the  land  during 
World  War  n. 

The  Park  Service  had  planned  to  ex- 
change the  grazing  land  In  the  area  with 


the  tribe  for  their  badlands.  However, 
there  Is  much  more  value  In  the  land  not 
needed  by  the  Park  Service  than  in  the 
land  which  they  wish  to  obtain  by  trade 
and  exchange. 

With  this  gunnery  range  area  was 
taken  over  by  the  Army  during  World 
War  n  it  was  primarily  Indian-owned 
land,  It  was  all  in  the  northern  pa^-t  of 
the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and 
the  owners,  feeling  that  by  doing  so. 
they  were  serving  a  patriotic  purpose, 
let  the  Government  take  the  land  at  a 
very  nominal  figure.  Not  a  single  land- 
owner went  into  court  under  condem- 
nation proceedings.  It  was  their  un- 
derstanding that  the  Government  was 
buying  It  even  at  this  nominal  price  to 
use  so  long  as  It  was  necessary  for  mili- 
tary training  purposes  and  when  It  was 
no  longer  needed  that  they  would  be 
privileged  to  buy  It  back. 

Down  through  the  years  the  Indians 
have  expected  that  when  this  land  was 
surplus  by  the  Air  Force  that  they  would 
buy  their  land  back  at  approximately 
the  same  figure  the  Government  paid 
when  It  was  taken. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  the  Air 
Force  has  had  little  or  no  use  for  this 
land  for  gunnery  range  purposes  and  I 
have  Introduced  In  each  session  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  repurchase 
by  the  former  owners  at  the  price  the 
Government  paid  the  Indian  owner,  plus 
interest  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  plus  a 
reasonable  carrying  charge.  However, 
this  legislation  is  laelng  opposed  by  the 
Park  Service  because  they  feel  this  Is  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  extend  the 
Badlands  National  Monument  with  little 
or  no  Government  cash  outlay  to  pay  for 
such  extension. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  Is  a  compromise  bill 
extending  the  Park  Sei-vlce  and,  at  the 
same  time,  authorizing  the  original  for- 
mer owner,  or  his  direct  heir,  to  repur- 
chase the  land  if  he  so  wtehes.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  there  will  be  ample  land  un- 
redeemed for  the  Park  Service  to  ex- 
change with  the  tribe  to  get  all  the  land 
they  need  for  park  extension. 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Porrl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  closely 
related  events  here  In  Washington  yes- 
terday clearly  Illustrate  that  our  current 
economic  situation,  to  Its  relation  to  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam,  Is  in  utter  con- 
fusion and  approaching  complete  chaos. 

Yesterday,  the  very  day  the  latest  cost- 
M-livlng  increase  was  announced,  the 
President  strongly  hinted  that  taxes 
would  have  to  be  Increased  again.  The 
self-same  day.  however,  the  Congress 
passed  his  urgent  request  to  fimd  the 
rent  subsidy,  the  Federal  Teachers  Corps, 
and  several  other  multlmiUlon-dollar 
new  domestic  spending  programs.    Also, 
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that  same  day.  the  Defense  Department 
Indicated  that  more  spending  money 
may  be  needed  in  Vietnam. 

I  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  endanger 
ourselves  and  our  country  with  the  run- 
away Inflation  these  new  programs,  op- 
erating In  the  face  of  mounting  war 
spending,  will  surely  cause.  Neltlier  do 
we  have  to  flatten  ourselves  out  under 
the  burden  of  confiscatory  tax  Increases. 
Much,  If  not  all.  of  the  additional  money 
required  for  the  war  effort  can  be  as- 
sembled without  raising  taxes  for  the 
second  time  this  year  If  we  eliminate  or 
delay  some  of  our  more  nonessential  do- 
mestic programs.  In  other  words.  In- 
stead of  raising  the  people's  taxes  again 
and  again,  the  Government  itself  should 
first  try  a  little  self-denial  and  a  little 
self-imposed  austerity  In  Its  domestic 
spending  budget. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  tMr.  Lipscomb] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
widely  recognized  that  the  reason  we  are 
compelled  to  spend  large  amounts  of 
money  for  national  defense  programs  Is 
to  prepwire  ourselves  to  deal  with  and 
protect  against  aggressive  decisions  and 
actions  by  the  Communist  world,  which 
Is  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  also  known  that  the  Kremlin  Is 
providing  to  North  Vietnam  a  wide  range 
of  weapons,  equipment,  and  supplies  to 
support  Communist  North  Vietnam  ag- 
gression, which  results  In  the  loss  of 
American  lives. 

Is  It  logical  and  sound  reasoning,  then, 
for  a  U.S.  Defense  research  publication 
to  contain  an  abstract  of  Its  contents 
printed  In  Russian  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Soviets? 

It  seems  too  incredible  to  be  true  but  It 
Is.  The  abstract  appears  In  an  Air  Force 
aerospace  research  paper  relating  to  tem- 
perature determinations  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. 

This  study  resulting  in  the  report  was 
originated  and  sponsored  by  the  Air 
Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratories, 
L.  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford,  Mass.  It 
relates  to  upper  atmosphere  physics, 
temperatures,  and  related  matters. 

The  cover  of  the  report,  besides  con- 
taining the  scientific  title  of  the  study, 
identifies  it  as  a  product  of  the  Office  of 
Aerospace  Research,  U.S.  Air  Force.  The 
report  contains  various  pages  of  text.  In- 
cluding scientific  charts  and  data,  fol- 
lowed by  a  listing  of  152  environmental 
research  papers.  On  the  last  page  of  the 
report's  text,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
appears  an  abstract  giving  a  summary  of 
the  document's  contents.  The  abstract, 
unbelievable  as  It  may  seem.  Is  printed  In 
Russian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  raises  serious  and 
far-reaching  questions  as  to  the  philos- 
ophy and  thinking  of  the  people  whose 


task  it  Is  to  help  provide  for  our  national 
security. 

Just  what  conceivable  purpose  could 
be  served  by  the  Inclusion  of  a  Russian 
language  abstract  In  such  an  U.S.  Air 
Force  report? 

Certainly  this  could  help  facilitate  re- 
search on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  allow- 
ing their  agents  to  review  documents 
such  as  this  speedily  and  easily  to  see  if 
the  subject  covered  is  of  Interest  to  the 
Soviet  military  and  Industrial  Intelli- 
gence organizations. 

But  can  anyone  reasonably  claim  tnat 
It  Is  In  our  national  Interest  to  provide 
a  summary  In  Russian  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Office  of  Aerospace  research  pub- 
lication? 

The  answer  must  be  an  emphatic  "no." 
Certainly  things  have  not  reached  such 
a  point  where  we  "deal  in"  the  Soviets 
on  research  projects  such  as  this.  Ac- 
tions such  as  this  require  a  full  and  com- 
plete explanation  to  the  Congress  and 
American  people. 


MORE  EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT FUNDS  NEEDED 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  tMr  Mize]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Joined  with  several  Members  of  Congress 
In  the  Introduction  of  a  resolution  to  call 
upon  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
make  a  study  of  the  available  scientific 
resources  in  this  country  and  to  come  up 
with  a  plan  by  which  we  can  have  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  Federal  research 
and  development  funds. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  Midwest,  I 
naturally  do  not  subscribe  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  bulk  of  our  scientific 
know-how  and  capabilities  are  confined 
to  a  few  geographical  areas  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  remains  a  vast  wasteland  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  decide  where  research 
and  development  should  be  done. 

Today,  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  total  between  $15  and  $20 
billion.  With  all  of  the  emphasis  upon 
scientific  advancements  in  what  we  call 
the  space  age,  the  totals  for  research 
and  development  are  going  to  grow.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  imbalance  created 
by  pouring  the  major  portion  of  these 
funds  into  one,  two  or  three  areas,  grow 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
funds  available. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
will  find  "centers  of  excellence"  in  the 
vast  heartland  of  America.  Tliey  will 
find  fewer  of  the  problems  of  overcrowd- 
ing, over-pollution,  over-taxation  and 
over-discrimination  that  plague  the 
areas  where  fimds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment are  now  being  concentrated. 
So  that  none  can  say  he  was  not 
aware  of  what  we  have,  my  State  of 
Kansas  has  joined  with  a  dozen  other 
States  In  the  formation  of  the  Midwest 
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Resources  Association,  a  bipartisan  en- 
tity designed  to  point  out  our  facilities, 
capabilities  and  resources  of  our  region 
and  promote  Its  economic  welfare. 

We  have  facts  and  figures  available 
through  the  association  to  prove  our  ca- 
pability to  handle  a  fair  share  of  Federal 
research  and  development.  We  can 
present  these  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  any  other  agency  inter- 
ested in  looking  beyond  the  complexes 
on  the  east  coast  and  west  coast  where 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  work  is 
now  being  done. 

It  Is  appropriate.  I  feel,  for  the  study 
proposed  in  the  resolution  to  be  made 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
for  the  Congress  to  be  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  recommendations.  If  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  research 
and  development  funds  results,  then  I 
am  certain  the  country  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  more  scientific  breakthroughs 
and  a  better  balance  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

FOOD    TO    INDIA    PROGRAM    DOES 
NOT  FEED  DESTITUTE 

Mrs.  RKTD  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanmious  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findliy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  today  asking  the  Congress  to 
express  by  resolution  its  approval  of  an 
additional  $1  billion,  perhaps  more.  In 
emergency  food  aid  to  India. 

The  food  shortage  In  India  is  real  and 
the  American  people  must  respond.  In 
the  past  5  years  we  have  shipped  about 
19  mllUon  tons  of  grain  to  India  on 
terms  which  are  tantamount  to  donation. 
Of  this  only  5  percent  has  been  dis- 
tributed without  ciuirge  to  the  destitute 
people  of  India.  The  rest  has  been  sold 
through  Government -operated  local 
markets. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  Indication 
that  even  a  single  bushel  of  the  addi- 
tional 3,5  million  bushels  the  President 
now  proposes  to  send  will  be  distributed 
without  charge  to  poor  people. 

Up  to  now.  our  food  to  India  has  not 
been  the  feed-the-destltute  program 
many  people  believe  It  to  be. 

It  would  be  appropriate  and  helpful 
for  the  Congress,  and  the  President,  to 
stipulate  that  as  much  of  this  new  ship- 
ment as  possible  be  distributed  without 
charge  to  needy  people. 
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PULLOUT   PROM  FRANCE  OP  NATO 
OFFICES  WOULD  BE  ILL  TIMED 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois    [Mr.  Findlxy]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thiis  point  In  the 
Recobo  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER,      Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  re- 
ports today  indicate  the  United  States 
will  soon  demand  that  NATO  political 
ofiQces  be  withdrawn  from  France.  I 
hope  the  reports  were  unfounded.  If 
the  proposal  should  come  up  for  review, 
it  should  be  rejected. 

This  action  would  be  111  timed  to  say 
the  least.  It  would  further  isolate 
Prance  from  the  others  in  the  aUlance. 
harden  opposing  positions,  add  new  fuel 
to  rising  anti-French  fires  and  make 
reconciliation  more  difficult.  It  can 
hardly  be  argued  that  military  necessity 
dictates  this  action.  The  Standing 
Group,  which  is  officially  the  highest 
military  authority  in  NATO,  has  been 
located  for  years  in  Washington,  sep- 
arated by  more  than  5,000  miles  from 
political  offices  in  Paris. 

President  de  Gaulle  has  stated  repeat- 
edly France's  desire  to  stay  In  the  al- 
liance, even  though  he  finds  the  present 
military  structure  unacceptable.  If  we 
demand  that  the  NATO  Council  and  Sec- 
retariat be  removed  from  France,  would 
this  not  suggest  a  stubborn  our-way-or- 
else  attitude?  Certainly  it  would  be  un- 
becoming of  the  alliance's  ex  officio 
leader. 

I  hope  the  President,  as  leader  of  the 
alliance,  will  not  only  reject  this  negative 
approach  but  step  In  personally  with  af- 
firmative action  to  bridge  the  growing 
chasm  between  these  historic  friends  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 


SHOE  PRICE  HIKE  DEMONSTRATES 
FOLLY  OF  CATTLE  HIDE  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqvest  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  nc  objection, 

Mr,  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  press 
dispatches  in  last  night's  newspapers  re- 
ported shoe  price  Increases  of  about  4',^ 
percent  by  two  of  the  Nation's  large  shoe 
companies. 

On  March  16.  1966,  I  Joined  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  the  House  In  protesting  the  sud- 
den Imposition  of  export  controls  on  the 
domestic  cattle  hide  Industry. 

Two  days  later  the  White  House  took 
note  of  my  opposition  to  the  export  con- 
trols on  American  hides  and  sent  me  a 
memorandum  from  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic advisers,  dated  March  17,  1966, 
defending  the  action. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  memorandum : 

Thla  action  will  prevent  a  substantial  rUe 
in  shoe  prices. 

Increases  in  hide  and  leather  prices  would 
have  forced  an  Increase  In  shoe  prices  of  5 
percent  or  more. 

Export  controls  were  imposed  Just  before 
the  time  at  which  the  shoe  producers  have  to 
set  prices  for  the  faU  season. 

Shoe  producers  assured  us  they  would  co- 
operate In  holding  down  prices. 

Asking  hide  producers  to  forgo  a  tem- 
porary windfall  In  order  to  hold  down  a  rlae 
in  shoe  prices  Is  fully  Justified. 


Yesterday's  announcement  of  shoe 
price  increases  demonstrates  the  folly  of 
the  Commerce  Department's  action  of 
March  11  in  Imposing  export  controls 
on  UJ3.  cattle  hides. 

It  should  now  be  obvious  that  the  price 
of  leather  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  plans  of  the  shoe  industry  to 
increase  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  In 
fact,  a  1965  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  revealed  that  on  the  ave;-age 
a  $10  pair  of  shoes  included  only  68  cents 
worth  of  cured  hides.  This  is  another 
reason  why  the  rollback  of  hide  prices 
makes  relatively  little  sense  as  a  brake 
on  inflation. 

The  Commerce  Department,  and 
others  in  the  administration,  should  re- 
consider immediately  its  action  of  March 
11.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  study  the 
procedures  under  which  export  controls 
are  instituted. 

In  tills  regard,  I  fully  concur  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  represent- 
ative from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis),  who 
yesterday  in  the  House  pointed  to  the 
need  for  congressional  review.  He  stated, 
in  part : 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  manner 
In  which  Congress  has  allowed  controls  to  be 
placed  on  export*  U  In  direct  contradiction 
to  the  way  the  Congress  controls  imports. 
The  raising  and  lowering  of  tariffs  on  foreign 
goods  requires  legislative  approval.  No  such 
action  can  be  taken  without  fullest  public 
consideration.  Why  should  not  controls  on 
U.S.  exports,  which  can  have  the  same  de- 
pressive stimulative  effects  on  sectors  of  the 
U.S.  economy  be  subject  to  at  least  a  modi- 
cum of  public  consideration? 


DISTRIBUTTON  OP  FEDERAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS  AMONG  THE  STATES 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  resolution  the  object 
of  which  is  to  achieve  a  better  geograpiii- 
cal  distribution  of  the  research  and 
develoiMnent  funds  that  are  granted, 
loaned,  or  otherwise  made  available  by 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gtovern- 
ment  to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  scientific  or  educational  purposes. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  almost 
$16  billion  for  research  and  development 
by  the  several  Federal  agencies  can  and 
must  be  made. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations, on  which  It  is  my  privilege  to 
serve.  I  have  come  to  know  the  impor- 
tance of  many  of  these  research  activi- 
ties. No  one  challenges  the  need  for  in- 
tensive programs  of  science,  research, 
and  technology.  There  are  vast  frontiers 
yet  to  conquer. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  these  programs 
are  being  funded  wisely  and  adequately; 
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and  whether  the  full  potential  of  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  and  technological  braiiu 
are  being  properly  utilized. 

No  State,  no  region  of  the  country  has 
a  comer  on  the  ability  to  produce  brain- 
power. We  cannot  afford  intellectual  un- 
derdevelopment in  any  part  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  must  take  steps  to  Insure  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  research  and  development 
which  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
maintaining  academic  excellence. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  research  grants 
awarded  by  several  Federal  agencies 
have  gone  to  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions in  the  East,  Northeast,  and  west 
coast. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  Introducing 
designates  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion as  the  competent  Federal  agency 
to  make  a  study  and  appraisal  of  our 
scientific  resources  and  report  to  the 
Congress  a  feasible  plan  for  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds. 

I  urge  that  early  consideration  be 
given  this  legislation. 


MINORITY  ECONOMIC  COUNCIL 
PROPOSAL  ENDORSED  BY  SAN 
DIEGO  UNION 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilsom] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
economic  matters  of  concern  to  every 
American  represented  by  all  Members  of 
Congress,  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
economy  is  a  matter  of  personal  interest 
to  us  all.  At  the  present  time,  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  living  and  the  danger 
of  runaway  spending  concern  thoughtful 
taxpayers  and  their  families.  Therefore, 
the  suggestion  made  by  Congressman 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  St.  Louis  County  Re- 
publican, senior  House  member  on  the 
House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, and  jointly  introduced  by  him  and 
Congressman  Widnall,  second  ranking 
member  of  that  committee,  to  establish 
a  Minority  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  service  the  Congress  deserves  support 
and  serious  study. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  economists 
and  consultants  who  have  served  under 
Democratic  administrations  agree  with 
scholars  and  economic  experts  who  have 
worked  both  in  Republican  and  E>emo- 
cratic  administrations  that  whichever 
party  is  the  minority  in  Congress  needs  a 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  help 
promote  sounder  scholarship  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  rather  than  abdicating  this 
largely  to  downtown.  The  San  Diego 
Union,  one  of  the  chief  papers  of  the 
Copley  chain,  has  said : 

Congressman  Cttktis  has  oiade  an  excellent 
suggestion  that  could  lend  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  the  present  proUem  of  runaway 
economic  Ideas. 

I  Join  thoughtful  students  who  seek  to 
build  a  stronger  and  better  American 


economic  system  and  who  are  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  in  supporting 
this  constructive  proposal  and  in  helping 
implement  it  by  Congress  to  serve  Con- 
gressmen more  efifectlvely  regardless  of 
which  party  is  in  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress. The  complete  text  of  the  editorial 
of  March  12,  1966,  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  follows:  ' 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  Union.  Mar.  12,  1966] 

Fiscal  Citkb  Is  Nksdi3>— Danoeb  in  Rvmawat 

Spending 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  modern  times 
that  In  a  peak  of  prosperity  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  our  Nation  are  going 
more  deeply  Into  debt. 

Granted  It  Is  not  always  possible  for  the 
Government  or  for  a  famUy  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Extraordinary  circumstances 
In  a  given  year  can  lead  to  exceptions. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
extraordinary  spending  that  produces  deficits 
must  be  an  exception  rather  than  a  rule.  No 
nation  and  no  Individual  can  continue  to  go 
into  debt  year  after  year  without  reaching  a 
breaking  point. 

Logic  dictates  that  the  time  to  balance 
budgets  and  perhaps  even  pay  off  some  of  the 
past  debts  I:  In  times  of  prosperity,  such  as 
we  are  having  now.  The  present  course,  un- 
fortunately, Is  just  the  opposite. 

Paychecks  are  fatter  than  ever,  but  .-Islng 
prices  and  taxes  have  pushed  personal  In- 
debtedness of  people  In  the  United  States 
from  (372  billion  In  1956  to  $320  bllUon  to- 
day. Inflation  threatens  to  continue  the 
trend. 

Government  indebtedness  has  reached  a 
peak  of  »328  blUlon  with  112  billion  of  the 
proposed  budget  for  next  year  earmarked 
Just  for  payment  of  Interest.  The  Federal 
Government  has  had  deficits  In  30  of  the 
last  35  annual  budgets,  and  another  Is  pro- 
posed next  year. 

It  Is  clearly  a  time  for  the  Nation  to  pause 
and  take  stock  so  the  trend  can  be  reversed. 
Instead  the  prescription  of  the  administra- 
tion Is  a  continuation  of  the  Keyneslan  eco- 
nomics that  fuels  the  boom  through  Federal 
deficits  In  spite  of  the  clearly  marked  shoals 
ahead. 

Clearly,  some  new  thinking  on  the  subject 
Is  needed.  An  excellent  Idea  baa  been  pro- 
posed by  Representative  THOMAa  B.  Crntris, 
Republican,  of  Missouri.  He  suggests  Con- 
gress establish  a  "little"  council  of  economic 
advisers  to  help  the  party  out  of  power  focus 
dissent  on  economic  Issues. 

Properly  constituted  such  a  council  would 
serve  the  Nation  well  If  the  dissent  were  con- 
structive. Individual  minority  leaders  who 
have  sought  to  focus  constructive  dissent 
unfortunately  do  not  have  the  weight  and 
public  attention  to  accomplish  the  goals. 
Within  the  Federal  Administrative  structure 
there  has  been  no  courageous  dissent  with 
the  exception  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Constructive  opposition  such  as  the  "little" 
council  of  economic  advisers  could  bring 
might,  sharpen  administration  thinking  by 
presenting  another  side  of  issues,  have  the 
stature  and  weight  to  focus  public  pressure, 
to  correct  mistaken  thinking,  and  speak  with 
studied  authority. 

One  of  the  biggest  benefits  it  could  bring 
would  be  a  year-round  continuing  and 
profound  study  of  economic  factors  instead 
of  a  reaction  to  a  given  proposal. 

Representative  CiTaTia  has  made  an  excel- 
lent suggestion  that  could  lend  checks  and 
balances  to  the  present  problem  of  runaway 
econonilc  Ideas. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wii-son] 


may  extend  hi;:  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  ws.sno  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, there  are  over  twice  as  many  people 
on  relief  as  there  are  unemployed.  There 
are  3,200,000  now  unemployed  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
there  are  about  7.800.000  on  relief. 

This  is  a  costly  business  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  Since  1963.  when 
this  administration  took  ever,  the  cost 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  relief  has 
gone  up  37  percent — from  $4.6  billion 
a  year  to  $6 Mi  billion. 

The  cold  facts  are  these:  there  was 
a  drop  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
between  February  1963  and  February 
1966  of  1,100,000  persons,  according  to 
Labor  Department  statistics. 

Between  1963  and  fiscal  year  1967, 
those  on  relief  increased  by  exactly  the 
same   number,   1,100.000. 

The  New  Deal  went  in  for  work  relief 
to  give  people  Jobs  in  a  great  depres- 
sion; that  is,  to  create  Jobs  for  the  mil- 
lions who  were  out  of  work.  The  Great 
Society  is  providing  work  relief  when 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  informs  us  there 
is  a  shortage  of  manpower  and  when 
the  President  urges  private  business  not 
to  expand  plant  facilities. 

The  result  of  overspending  in  boom 
times  is  a  squeeze  for  our  people.  The 
housewife  is  confronted  with  skyrocket- 
ing food  cost^  and  taxes  are  going  spl- 
raling  up.  too,  right  after  this  fall's 
elections. 

CONTROLS    ON    FOREIGN    PRIVATE 

INVESTMENT     DO     MORE     HARM 

THAN  GOOD 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
pressive study  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  makes  clear  the  dan- 
gers Involved  In  the  administrations 
controls  on  the  outflow  of  U.S,  invest- 
ment capital.  The  principal  conclusion 
of  the  study  is  the  program  is  self-defeat- 
ing because  a  reduction  in  new  foreign 
Investment  is  likely  to  cause  earnings 
from  abroad  not  only  to  cease  to  grow  but 
actually  to  decline. 

The  study  points  out  how  the  re- 
straints on  Investment  may  actually 
cause  a  reduction  in  U.S.  exports. 
Among  the  various  regions  of  the  world, 
those  where  U.8.  Investments  have  grown 
the  most  rapidly  have  tended  to  be  those 
to  which  exports  have  expanded  the 
f&jtest. 

We  may  already  be  getting  some  de- 
pressing effect  on  U.S,  exports  from  the 
investment  controls.  Exports  last  year 
rose  only  slightly,  compared  to  a  sharp 
jump  In  Imports.  The  result  was  a  $1.9 
billion  decline  in  the  trade  surplus. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  28,  1966.  by  George  Shea,  which 
discusses  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  study  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  Otttxcxjk  :  Apfraisai,  aw  CummEirr  Trends 

IN    B08IKKSa   AND   PiMANCS 

The  United  State*  may  be  nearlng  the  limit 
of  what  caji  be  done  to  Improve  Ita  balajice 
of  payments  through  voluntary  reatrlctlons 
on  capital  Investment  abroad.  But  the 
forces  of  the  free  market  may  take  over  the 
task  of  helping  U.S.  cash  Inflow  and  outflow 
to  come  clooer  to  a  balance  following  years 
of  substantial  deficits. 

The  difficulty  of  Improving  the  balance  of 
payments  by  cutting  new  investment  abroad 
Is  discussed  in  a  new  book — "U.S.  Production 
Abroad  and  the  Balance  of  Payments" — by 
staff  members  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  a  nonprofit  business-sup- 
ported organization  engaged  in  economic  re- 
search. The  work,  reflecting  a  study  of  100 
corporations,  wsis  undertaken  because  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  ha*  been  trying  to  get  busi- 
ness- here  to  Invest  leas  abroad  and  bring 
back  mcM-e  earnings  from  old  Investments 
outside  the  country.  This  Oovernment  effort 
began  mildly  as  far  back  as  1963  but  early 
In  1963  took  on  the  more  serious  aspect  of 
formal  guidelines. 

The  principal  conclusion  of  the  study  Is 
that  In  the  long  run  the  Government's  dou- 
ble effort  Is  self-conflicting.  It  suggests  that 
any  substantial  reduction  Ln  the  pace  of  new 
Investment  abroad  Is  likely  to  cause  earnings 
from  abroad  not  only  to  cease  to  grow  but 
actually  to  decline.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
reason  Is  simply  that  no  enterprise  can  aim 
to  remain  static:  It  must  seek  to  grow  or  It 
Is  Ukely  to  shrink. 

There  are  no  Ogures  avaUable  as  yet  to 
support  this  thought  with  regard  to  Invest- 
ment abroad,  because  the  reduction  In  such 
outlays  Is  too  recent.  Indeed,  the  earnings 
from  abroad  are  probably  still  benefiting  from 
the  expansion  In  such  spending  In  recent 
years,  and  particularly  In  late  1084  and  early 
1965,  before  the  program  of  restriction  was 
formalized. 

New  direct  Investment  of  dollars  In  foreign 
faculties  grew  from  tl.4  billion  In  1959  to 
>J.4  bUllon  In  1964,  there  being  an  increase 
each  year  but  one.  And  the  annual  rate, 
adjusted  seasonally.  Increased  further  to  »3.3 
billion  m  the  fourth  quarter  of  1864  and  to 
*4.8  bUllon  In  the  first  quarter  of  196S. 

The  drop  resulting  from  the  restrictions 
showed  up  after  last  year's  first  quarter,  with 
declines  to  annual  rates  of  $3  8  billion  and 
t3.1  billion  In  the  second  and  third  quarters. 
Even  these  figures  are  relatively  high  by  the 
sundards  of  any  year  prior  to  1963,  so  that 
the  testing  period  of  possible  depressing  ef- 
fect on  earnings  still  lies  ahead. 

Aside  from  this  point,  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  study  suggests 
that  also  In  several  other  ways  restrictions  on 
foreign  Investing  are  likely  to  end  up  by 
being  seif-defeatlng  In  their  aim  of  ending 
or  even  slimming  the  U.S.  deficit.  For  In- 
sunce,  the  study  takes  up  the  frequent 
argiiment  that  production  abroad  replaces 
goods  that  might  otherwise  be  exported  from 
here.  The  survey  found  that  often  produc- 
tion was  begun  abroad  In  order  to  avoid 
losing  exports  that  were  threatened  with 
local  competition  or  local  Import  barriers  of 
some  kind. 

The  businesses  surveyed  also  said  that  In 
several  ways  Investment  abroad  actually 
stimulates  exports  The  most  direct  way  In 
which  this  happens  Is  through  the  export  of 
equipment  needed  to  set  up  the  foreign  fa- 
cility. 

In  addition,  the  surrey  found  exports  are 
stimulated  through  the  shipment  of  new 
raw  materials,  parts  and  even  finished  goods. 
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much  as  continuing  sales  of  blades  result 
when  a  safety  razor  has  been  sold.  Also, 
the  production  of  goods  by  newly  established 
US-owned  facilities  In  foreign  places  may 
call  attention  to  U.S.  goods  generally,  spur- 
ring exports  that  may  be  seemingly  unre- 
lated. Finally,  the  success  of  new  enter- 
prises abroad  spurs  economic  growth  there, 
enhancing  demand  for  goods  from  every- 
where Including  the  United  States. 

An  Indication  that  these  suppositions  are 
correct  Is  furnished  In  a  table  offered  In  the 
book,  showing  that  among  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  world  those  where  U.S.  Invest- 
ments have  grown  the  most  rapidly  have 
tended  to  be  also  those  to  which  exports  have 
expanded  the  fastest.  For  Instance,  U.S.  in- 
vestments In  ETurope  from  1950  to  1964  grew 
13  8  percent  yearly  while  In  Latin  America 
the  growth  was  only  6.1  percent  yearly. 
SlmUarly,  exports  to  Europe  In  the  same 
period  expanded  7.9  percent  yearly  while  to 
Latin  America  the  growth  was  only  3.1  per- 
cent annually. 

But  though  the  deficit-cutting  effects  of 
the  restrictions  on  new  Investment  seem 
likely  to  wane  in  the  future,  a  new  force 
tending  to  cut  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit ihaa  come  Into  play.  It  Is  the  rise  in  In- 
terest rates  resulting  from  the  fact  that  new 
borrowings  In  this  country  are  running  ahead 
of  new  savings. 

For  years  Interest  rates  lower  here  than 
abroad  have  tended  to  encourage  capital  to 
gravitate  to  foreign  shores  to  seek  the  greater 
available  retiu-ns.  This  differential  has  pro- 
vided a  form  of  unrelenting  pressure  tending 
to  cause  otherwise  uncommitted  funds  to 
flow  out  of  this  country. 

Now  that  rates  here  have  climbed  to  a  level 
generally  the  highest  In  40  years,  the  differ- 
ential between  rates  here  and  abroad  has 
narrowed  considerably.  At  least  this  one 
pressure  tending  to  perpetuate  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments  has  moderated 
How  long  this  condition  may  last  depends  in 
part  on  how  long  the  business  boom  lasts  for 
once  business  growth  slows  down  Interest 
rates  are  likely  to  slip  back.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  goal  of  reducUon  m  the  deficit 
may  be  approached  more  closely  through  the 
working  of  the  forces  of  the  market  rather 
thim  through  a  formal  program  handed  down 
in  Washington. 


THE  BIG  MONEY  IS  IN  POVERTY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago, 
In  March  of  1964,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver 
appeared  before  our  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  argue  for  approval 
of  President  Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 
He  told  us: 

It  Is  also  a  prudent  program.  It  Is  finan- 
cially prudent  •  •  •.  It  U  prudently 
planned  in  that  every  dollar  allocated  will 
be  spent  to  help  the  poor.  There  will  be  no 
leakage.  There  Is  no  contemplated  huge  new 
bureaucracy  •  •  •.  I  think  that  most  peo- 
ple in  the  executive  branch  would  state  that 
I  am  not  one  who  Ukes  a  lot  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  report  a  fan- 
tastic leakage  in  funds  intended  to  help 
the  poor — a  leakage  of  funds  to  a  huge 
new  bureaucracy.  According  to  Pres- 
ident Johnsons  1967  budget,  it  will  take 
6.484  permanent  Federal  employees  to 
run  Mr.  Shrlver's  burseoning  bureauc- 


racy—a poverty  empire  costing  $53,489  - 
000  in  salaries  alone. 

The  word  has  gotten  around  among 
civil  servants  in  Washington  that  the 
big  money  is  in  poverty.  Few  know  how 
big  It  iB. 

The  1,557  permanent  Federal  poverty 
employees  will  make  $10,619  or  more- 
another  1,032  community  action  workers 
will  be  paid  $10,000  or  more  from  Fed- 
eral funds;  an  undetermined  number  of 
contract  employees  in  15  privately  run 
Job  Corps  establishments  will  be  paid 
over  $10,000. 

We  have  over  200,000  gallant  men  in 
South  Vietnam,  but  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  are  not  as  many  as  2,500  drawing 
$10,000  a  year— the  basic  pay  of  an  Army 
colonel  with  over  14  years'  service.  The 
poverty  warrier-bureaucrats  Include  at 
least  25  Individuals  who  will  be  paid  more 
than  the  base  pay  of  General  Westmore- 
land himself. 

Astronaut  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  who  with 
Lt.  Col.  David  R.  Scott  heroically  flew 
our  most  recent  and  most  dangerous 
space  mission,  is  a  Federal  civil  servant 
grade  GS-16.  His  job  is  one  of  Incredible 
difficulty  and  danger,  for  which  only  a 
handful  of  men  in  the  whole  world  are 
qualified.  Yet  25  of  Mr.  Shrlver's  high- 
flying bureaucrats  are  budgeted  for  GS- 
16  positions;  and  36  others  are  budgeted 
for  even  higher  pay  grades.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, who  would  think  that  OEO  had  any 
jobs  more  demanding  and  difficult  than 
that  of  Astronaut  Armstrong? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  2,350  perma- 
nent Federal  employees  budgeted  for  the 
Washington  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  is 
the  high-salaried  palace  guard  of  the 
Poverty  czar.  Nearly  half— 1,006— of 
this  elite  force  will  get  $10,619  or  more: 
at  least  521  will  be  paid  over  $14,600;  at 
least  54  will  get  over  $19,600;  24  get  over 
$25,000;  and  6  will  get  between  $26,000— 
the  pay  of  the  US.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation— and  $30,000, 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  so  little 
gets  done  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity? They  have  so  many  chiefs 
and  so  few  Indians.  They  have  more 
GS-15*s  than  they  have  GS-9's;  more 
OS-14's  that  GS-4'8;  more  GS-13'8  than 
aS-7'8.  and  exactly  as  many  GS-16s  at 
a  base  pay  of  $19,619  as  they  have  GS- 
2s  at  a  base  pay  of  $3,814.  The  total 
salary  bill  for  this  palace  guard  next 
year  will  be  $21,739,000. 

Outside  this  inner  circle  at  "poverty" 
headquarters  there  are  4,134  other  per- 
manent Federal  employees  budgeted  at 
$31,750,000,  They  are  to  do  the  hard 
work  farmed  out  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, such  as  running  the  Job  Corps 
camps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
the  adult  education  program,  agricul- 
tural loans,  and  so  forth.  Only  551  of 
these  unfortunates  will  be  paid  over 
$10,600  a  year,  of  which  at  least  112  wlU 
get  over  $14,600.  However,  these  4.134 
positions,  listed  in  the  budget  under 
"Allocation  accounts"  do  not  Include 
those  who  are  paid  by  private  contractors 
to  nm  15  of  the  97  Job  Corps  establish- 
ments. 

Incidentally,  administration  costs  in 
the  Job  Corps  are  so  high  that  the  an- 
nual cost  per  enroUee  now  runs  above 
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$9,000,  mough  to  send  two  boys  to  Harv- 
ard. Even  the  budgeted  cost  next  year 
is  $7,880  per  enrollee. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  the  high 
salaries  in  poverty  are  accounted  for  by 
permanent  Federal  employees  or  em- 
ployees of  private  contractors  working 
on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis.  Federal 
funds  also  pay  for  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  local  antipoverty  agencies, 
and  1,032  of  these  employees  now  make 
$10,000  or  more  a  year,  of  which  200 
make  $15,000  or  more  per  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  exact  information 
available,  I  estimate — and  this  can  only 
be  an  educated  guess — that  nearly  3,000 
individuals  are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or 
more  from  Federal  antipoverty  funds. 

We  do  not  know  how  many,  if  any, 
poor  pecHJle  have  been  helped  to  get  out 
of  poverty  by  Mr.  Shriver's  high-priced 
agents,  but  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  thou- 
sands of  employees  have  been  kept  out  of 
poverty.  Among  these  undoubtedly  are 
many  dedicated  and  able  people,  but  we 
know  all  too  well  that  the  ranks  also  in- 
clude a  plentitude  of  political  hacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  scandal.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  scandal.  And  it  is  a 
scandal  that  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  de- 
fended before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  with  the  bland  boast  that  his 
organization  was  only  one-fiftieth  the 
si«e  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

So  I  compared  one  part  of  HEW — the 
VS.  Office  of  Education— with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Here  is  the 
record  on  that. 

The  Office  of  Education  Is  budgeted 
for  $3,478  bilUon  In  fiscal  1967,  compared 
to  $1,724  billion  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  yet  OE  will  need 
only  2,861  permanent  employees — hardly 
more  than  Shriver's  palace  guard- 
compared  with  OEOs  6,484  permanent 
employees. 

If  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  were 
administered  like  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  it  would  require  12,968  em- 
ployees to  spent  its  $3,475  billion,  or  ^^2 
time  the  number  it  has  budgeted. 

The  comparison  In  high-paying  Jobs 
m  these  two  agencies  is  also  interesting. 
Five  individuals  in  OEO  are  paid  more 
than  the  U.S.  Commlsajoner  of  Edu- 
cation, who  gets  $26,000,  In  the  grades 
OS-15  through  OS-18,  where  the  pay 
ranges  from  $17,055  to  $25,382.  the  com- 
parison looks  like  this: 
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basic  education,  agricultural  loans,  and 
so  forth. 

I  have  made  a  chart  lowing  the  num- 
ber of  highest  paid  officials  among  the 
permanent  Federal  employees  budgeted 
in  fiscal  1967  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  programs.  It  is  broken 
down  to  show  positions  in  the  2,350  strong 
palace  guard  which  makes  up  Mr. 
Shriver's  own  administrative  staff,  and 
positions  in  the  force  of  4,134  assigned  to 
handle  major  segments  of  the  $1.7  billion 
program  in  other  Federal  agencies. 

Positions  budgeted  for  OEO  in  /Uoal  1987 


OS 
grade 


Salaries 


Above  |2i,382 

*»,382 

$22,217  to  tSS,SaS 

»18,6ig  to  $25,0i3 

$17,055  to  $22,885.  .'.... 

$14,880  to  $19,252 

$12,518  to  $16,246 

$10,619  to  $13,931 

Total 

Qrand  total  for 
OEO  programs 


OEO 
palace 
guard 


6 
12 

16 
20 

zn 

348 
230 
256 


i.toe 


OEO 

programs 

run  by 

athsr 

Federal 

agencies 


0 
I 
1 

6 

SO 

7S 

171 

286 


651 


1.U7 


OSgrsde 

Salaries 

OEO 

OR 

16 

$17,068  to  $22,3«S.  . 

25 

17 

IS 

6 

128 

33 
10 

3 

1 

IS 
17 
18 

$19,618  to  $25,043.. 

J22,217  to  $25,328.. 

$26,382 

Above  "^6,»B."II1 

Totri 

"I"^" 

310 

173 

All  but  37  of  OEOs  highest  paid  jobs 
are  in  Mr.  Shriver's  own  palace  guard 
headquarters  staff  of  2,350  permanent 
employees.  These  other  37  jobs  with 
starting  pay  of  $17,055  or  more  are  scat- 
tered among  the  4,134  permanent  em- 
ployees In  other  Federal  agencies  which 
are  nmning  such  programs  as  the  Job 
Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult 
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In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
minded of  some  cogent  remarks  of  my 
own  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  our  colleague  Adam  C. 
Powell.  He  understands  the  true  needs 
of  impoverished  citizens  better  than 
most.  On  January  21  of  this  year  In  a 
speech  In  Harlem  he  said: 

We  do  not  need  any  more  experimental 
or  demonstration  projects  In  Harlem.  All 
we  need  are  Jobe.    That's  all.    Jobs. 

Chairman  Powell  did  not  mean  Jobs 
for  bureaucrats  or  jobs  for  politicians, 
but  jobs  for  poor  people.  On  March  8, 
In  opening  the  hearings  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Chairman  Powell 
pointed  out  that  there  are  97  people  in 
the  local  Washington.  D.C..  poverty 
agency— UPO— paid  over  $10,000  a  year 
with  Federal  funds,  and  observed: 

Congress  appropriated  this  money  to  help 
the  poor,  not  create  a  monoUth  of  extrava- 
gantly paid  functionaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  these  re- 
marks of  Chairman  Powell.  But  de- 
spite the  attempt  by  our  committee  to 
investigate  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, this  administrative  monstros- 
ity goes  its  merry  way.  How  far  it  goes 
and  how  wild  it  plans  to  become  in  hir- 
ing extravagantly  paid  functionaries  is 
laid  out  in  black  and  white — or  in  red 
ink — In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  presented 
here  today,  I  renew  my  plea  to  the  House 
to  take  action  on  my  resolution.  House 
Resolution  670,  for  a  bipartisan  select 
committee,  appointed  by  yourself,  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  if  we  do 
not  take  remedial  action  the  entire  anti- 
poverty  program  is  going  to  become  so 
discredited,  and  be  so  ineffective,  as  to 
create  massive  disUlusionment  among 
citizens  trapped  in  poverty.  There  Is 
still  time  to  avoid  this  tragedy 


THE  DEPRESSED  CONDITICtfJS  OP 
THE  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hanna]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  under  the  special 
order— and  I  will  not  take  all  of  the  time 
in  the  remarks  I  now  give — to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  to  the 
various  agencies  of  our  Government  a 
problem  that  I  think  needs  careful  con- 
sideration, at  a  time  when  we  are  look- 
ing at  our  economy  and  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  how  we  are  managing  it 
and  where  it  is  going,  with  the  stresses 
and  strains  that  are  put  upon  it  by  the 
events  of  our  day. 

May  I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  all  of 
our  deliberations  and  our  considerations, 
besides  quantitative  analysis  we  have  a 
little  qualitative  analysis. 

I  would  Uke  to  urge  the  Members  to 
keep  constantly  In  mind  that  averages 
are  only  things  of  fiction,  that  they  can 
only  be  understood  when  you  realize  the 
components  of  the  averages,  and  that 
there  can  exist  conditions  which  distort 
a  situation  that  is  very  grave  simply  be- 
cause it  Is  buried  in  an  average. 

I  think  one  such  situation  does  exist  at 
this  time,  which  is  an  anomaly.  It  is 
the  situation  in  which  we  have  conditions 
of  recession  in  the  homebuilding  field  at 
a  time  when  we  are  talking  about  a  gen- 
eral condition  that  Is  moving  in  the  op- 
posite  direction. 

In  the  West,  in  particular,  and  In  other 
areas  which  my  further  r«narks  will  de- 
lineate, there  has  bewi  overbuilding, 
which  has  caused  great  expressions  of 
concern  and  some  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  try  to  protect  against  a  situation  that 
would  be  unhealthy  in  the  building  in- 
dustry. 

But.  at  the  same  time  and  in  some  In- 
stances, strang^y  enough,  existing  side 
by  side,  there  are  great  areas  at  need 
for  addtional  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bnpreas 
upon  our  body  and  the  other  agencies 
that  should  pay  attention  to  it  the  reali- 
zation that  for  some  time  we  have  had 
in  some  areas  of  the  building  industry  in 
our  great  Nation  a  situation  In  which 
money  was  the  motivator  of  building. 
Money  markets  were  leading  the  building 
activity.  That  is  not  good.  That  led 
to  problems  of  overbuilding.  But  it  Is 
Just  as  wrong  to  have  money  policies  sup- 
pressing building. 

When  can  we  find  a  situation  in  which 
the  market  controls  building  activities? 
Why  should  the  money  policies  control  in 
a  situation  in  which  we  talk  about  our 
free  enterprise  system,  which  is  based 
upon  market  response?  We  look  about 
us  and  see  that  in  one  instance  we  let 
the  market  concept  go  by  the  board  and 
the  money  policies  encourage  building 
not  needed.  Now  we  turn  around  and 
do  exactly  the  opposite  thing  and  say 
that  the  money  policy  will  depress  the 
building  regardless  of  what  our  needs 
are. 

I  feel  this  is  something  into  which  we 
should  look  with  a  very  critical  eye. 
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Mr  Speaker  the  gtPat  era  in  our 
building  business  the  «reat  boom  that 
existed  from  1945  to  1965,  re.-^'mbied  more 
than  anything  else  the  Okiahonia  land 
rush,  when  everyone  go',  :nto  the  &rt 
As  will  be  remembered  by  the  Members. 
In  the  Oklahoma  land  ru.sh  a.nynne  who 
had  anything  a:  nil  to  ride,  fruni  a  s-A-ay- 
back  mare  to  a  straclous  coach  and  four 
took  part  in  that  great  land  exploitaticr.. 
That  was  true  In  tne  building  busir.e.sa 
for  the  last  20  years  There  wa.s  so 
much  available  that  everyone  got.  into 
the  act.  whether  t.ey  icr.ew  anything 
about  building  or  did  not  There  wa« 
a  great  opportunity  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed where  tiie  doLara  were,  flaring 
their  nostrils  like  a  beagle  hound  on  the 
trail  of  a  coon  D.ey  came  crashing  Into 
the  building  business.  They  became 
great  land  developers  and  builders. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  tiling  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  slippage  of  the  building 
business  in  1957  a:.d  now  the  very  criti- 
cal situation  that  developed  In  1M5.  and 
extends  to  today— ic  has  shaken  out  of 
the  operation  these  marginal  builders, 
these  promoters,  the  boom  followers,  and 
wildcatters,  and  that  Is  not  bed.  I  am 
not  sorry  to  see  that.  But  I  hope  we  will 
see  the  need  for  continuing  in  a  posture 
of  performance  the  fine  builders  who  over 
the  past  20  years  have  done  a  tremendous 
Job  of  meeting  tlie  challenge  of  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  building  needed, 
and  doing  a  tremendous  job  In  the  face 
of  great  cnange 

Mr,  Speaker  I  shall  not  Impose  myself 
upon  the  time  of  our  wonderful  staff  to 
further  belabor  this  subject,  but  I  would 
address  tlie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  remainder  of  the  remarks  and  the 
charts  which  will  follow  and  which  wUl 
be  a  part  of  this  Record 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  consid- 
ered attention  and  the  critical  comment 
of  both  our  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  the  agencies  who  are  Involved. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  experience  leaches  .Siowly.  often  at 
the  cost  of  mistakes  The  home  build- 
ing Industry  is  t^xlay  .suffering  from  a 
mistake  that  experier,ce  should  long  ago 
have  alerted  us  to  avoid. 

J'ost  recently  the  Pre.sidenfs  Council 
of  Economic  Adv:.ser.s  indicated  there  was 
the  possibility  of  our  economy  in  1966 
surpassing  the  phenomenal  growth  rate 
achieved  in  1965  Wltn  certain  signs  of 
inflation  now  appearing,  it  is  evident  that 
various  policies  of  a  fiscal  nature  must  be 
designed  that  wiU  restrain  the  economy 
while  insuring  a  continued  balance 
growth. 

Yet.  with  an  ever-expanding  economy, 
recent  reports  indicate  that  the  home 
building  industry  is  at  Its  most  depressed 
slate  In  recent  vears.  In  some  areas  of 
the  country,  particularly  on  the  west 
coast,  the  home  building  industry  has 
fallen  to  a  iow  m  building  starts  for  1966 
not  seen  ,5lnce  the  recession  of  1954.  How 
do  we  account  for  the  situation  now  faced 
by  the  construction  industry — an  indus- 
try that  accounts  for  about  3  percent  of 
our  gross  national  prxluct;  &n  Industry 
that  employs  over  4  million  Americans? 

Is  it  possible,  Mr  Speaker,  that  we  are 
witnessing   a   reduction   in  demand   for 


housing?  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  with  an  expanding  population,  an 
ever-lncreaaing  number  of  households, 
and  higher  employment  and  Income,  that 
.Americans  are  somehow  not  Interested  in 
buying  homes  or  in  renting  apartments? 
No  Demand,  although  a  factor  In  a  few 
areas.  Is  not  the  primary  reason  for  the 
■^ad  state  of  the  housing  construction  in- 
dustry Later  I  will  show  that  the  po- 
tential demand  for  housing  Is  increasing. 

What  then  is  the  reason?  In  opening 
this  speech,  I  alluded  to  a  mistake  that 
has  been  made  that  e^tperlence  should  not 
have  allowed.  One  major  reason  for  the 
depressed  state  of  America's  housing 
construction  industry  is  the  paradoxical 
and  almost  ludlcroiis  situation  that  re- 
stricted the  availability  of  mortgage 
money  In  an  expanding  economy.  The 
Federal  Reserve's  decision  late  last  year 
to  raise  interest  rates  in  order  to  curb 
inflation  has  resulted  in  continued  ex- 
pansion with  no  significant  restraint  on 
inflation  while  the  tight  money  situation 
has  caused  serious  depression  in  housing 
construction. 

Today,  just  a  few  short  months  after 
the  PedertU  Reserve's  Interest  rate  hike, 
the  consequences  of  such  a  shortsighted 
policy  are  becoming  abundantly  evident. 
Inflation  is  becoming  a  more  critical 
problem,  and  the  Interest  rate  hike  is  un- 
fairly forcing  an  Important  segment  of 
our  economy  to  compete  on  an  ever- 
tightening  money  market. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  the 
home  building  Industry?  Nationally,  the 
seasonally  adjusted  total  for  February 
of  1966  Indicates  that  housing  construc- 
tion starts  are  off  by  more  than  12  per- 
cent. Last  year  at  this  time  annual  con- 
struction starts  were  adjusted  to  an 
estimate  of  1.482,000.  February  of  1966 
calls  for  an  adjusted  annual  flgure  of 
1.318.000  starts,  or  a  drop  of  some 
164.000.    See  table  No.  1. 

My  own  State  of  California,  where  the 
homebulldlng  industry  amoimted  to  close 
to  $2  billion  in  1965,  is  faced  with  a  39 
percent  decrease  in  housing  starts  in 
February  of  1968  when  compared  with 
February  of  1965.  This  decrease  repre- 
sents the  lowest  annual  adjusted  rate 
of  housing  starts  in  California  since  1954. 
February  of  this  year  saw  a  decrease  of 
85.392  housing  starts  in  an  adjusted  an- 
nual flgure,  falling  from  219,024  starts 
to  133,632  starts.    See  table  No.  2. 

Los  Angeles,  the  largest  city  in  Cali- 
fornia, seasonally  adjusted  total  for 
February  is  34  to  37  percent  below  the 
1965  flgure  for  the  same  month,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  off  some  31 
percent  In  single  family  dwelling  starts 
when  compared  with  the  aimual  seasonal 
total  for  February  of  1965. 

In  my  congressional  district,  we  may 
expect  a  28  percent  reduction  in  housing 
start*  for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1966  when 
compared  with  the  flrst  quarter  of  1965. 
The  Sanf ord  R.  Ooodkln  Research  Corp. 
estimates  that  during  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1966,  Orange  County  can  expect  a  5- 
percent  reduction  in  the  annual  seasonal 
total  for  single  family  imits  and  a  65- 
pcrcent  reduction  in  multiple  family 
units. 


The  thought  that  immediately  arises 
is  that  California  is  overbuilt,  and  the 
reduction  In  housing  starts  is  a  normal 
reaction  to  allow  demand  to  catch  up 
with  availability.  This  was  true  for  part 
of  1966,  but  the  latest  Information  avail- 
able from  the  Real  Estate  Research  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, indicates  that  demand  has  Just 
about  caught  up,  and  the  serious  decline 
In  present  housing  starts  in  California 
is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors— 
nearing  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  scarcity 
of  mortgage  money  causing  high  down 
payments,  high  interests  rates,  and  high 
monthly  payments. 

California  is  not  the  only  area  where 
the  building  Industry  has  been  seriously 
affected  as  a  result  of  tight  money.  The 
entire  western  region  in  general  has  a 
seriously  depressed  housing  construc- 
tion Industry.  Housing  starts  in  the 
West  are  down  22  percent  when  the  ad- 
Justed  annual  total  of  February  1966 
Is  compared  with  February  of  1965.  The 
February  1968  figures  Indicate  a  total 
of  234.000  housing  starts,  down  69,000 
compared  to  the  303,000  starts  estimated 
in  February  of  1965. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  is  that 
the  West  is  not  as  bad  off  as  the  north- 
east region  of  the  United  States  which 
is  down  some  24  percent  in  February  of 
1966  compared  to  1965.  The  north- 
central  region  of  the  United  States, 
while  showing  an  Increase  for  Febru- 
ary of  1966,  nevertheless,  is  down  an 
alarming  48  percent  in  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  housing  starts  between 
December  of  1965,  and  January  of  1966. 
The  great  drop  in  the  north-central  area 
is  particularly  bad  in  that  it  represents 
a  serious  seasonal  decline  in  starts  that 
was  not  picked  up  in  the  usually  normal 
increase  In  housing  starts  during  the 
flrst  quarter  of  1966.  The  southern 
region  of  the  United  States  is  suffering 
from  a  9-percent  decrease  in  housing 
starts. 

New  Orleans.  La.,  faces  a  33 -percent 
reduction  In  the  flrst  quarter,  and  Balti- 
more can  expect  a  loss  of  16  percent  of 
housing  construction  activity.  Atlanta. 
Oa..  is  faced  with  a  14-percent  reduc- 
tion in  activity,  while  Newark.  N.J..  will 
suffer  a  28-percent  reduction.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  will  be  off  25  percent,  and 
Flint,  Mich.,  can  expect  a  29-percent  re- 
duction in  homebulldlng  activity  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1966.  See  table 
No.  3. 

Couple  the  nationwide  reduction  in 
building  activity  with  the  following  facts 
and  we  have  a  problem  of  national  con- 
sequence. The  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles'  School  of  Business  and 
Finance  estimates  that  the  employment 
multiplier  factor  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  2.57.  In  other  words,  for  each 
person  directly  employed  in  construc- 
tion, there  are  an  additional  2^2  per- 
sons employed  as  an  indirect  result  of  the 
Incfustry.  The  President's  economic  re- 
port indicates  there  are  some  4  million 
people  in  the  construction  industry, 
meaning  that  there  are  approximately 
10  million  other  people  whose  Jobs  are 
indirectly  connected  with  the  Industry. 
People  in  the  area  of  lumber  production. 
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home  furnishings,  major  household  ap- 
pliances— refrigerators,  ranges,  and  so 
forth — and  many  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  may  soon  begin  to  feel  the 
pinch  now  being  felt  by  the  homebulld- 
lng Industry. 

The  Industry  is  feeling  pinched  be- 
cause of  the  present  tight  money  situ- 
ation. The  market  is  available,  the 
money  is  not. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  working 
in  favor  of  housing  demand.  First,  and 
most  obvious  is  the  rise  in  our  popula- 
tion. But  even  more  significant  is  the 
middle  l»40's  baby  boom.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  indicates  that  the  housing 
market  can  expect  to  begin  to  feel  the 
Impact  of  the  "baby  boom"  in  1967-68. 
At  this  point,  we  may  expect  there  will  be 
great  demand,  flrst.  for  lower  cost  hous- 
ing, and  then  substantially  increasing  as 
the  mid-1940's  generation  becomes  older 
and  more  aflBuent.  It  is  estimated  there 
will  be  a  significant  demand  for  more  ex- 
pensive bousing  beginning  in  1970. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau reports,  households  in  the  United 
States  have  been  growing  at  the  rate  of 
about  800.000  a  year.  However,  it  is  pre- 
dicted the  growth  rate  of  households  will 
average  over  1  million  a  year  from  1966 
through  1970.  The  Stanford  Research 
Institute  points  up  the  corollary  that  the 
larger  the  number  of  households,  the 
smaller  the  population  per  houseihold. 
In  other  words,  according  to  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  the  stronger  the 
infiuence  of  those  factors  tending  to  in- 
crease the  desire  and  ability  of  persons  to 
occupy  separate  living  quarters,  the 
smaller  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  household.  The  history  of  our  na- 
tional trend  in  this  area  Is  toward  smaller 
households.  In  1910  the  average  per 
household  was  4.6,  falling  all  the  way  to 
3.3  in  1960.  Couple  the  trend  in  analler 
numbers  in  a  household  thereby  increas- 
ing the  number  of  houseliolds  with  the 
avalanche  ready  to  break  over  us  from 
the  mid-1940's  baby  boom  and  the  ques- 
tion of  demand  for  future  housing  be- 
comes academic. 

Other  factors  working  In  concert  creat- 
ing housing  demand  are  the  ever-in- 
creasing demolition  of  existing  dwelling 
units.  Urban  renewal,  the  need  for  rec- 
reational areas,  and  freeways  have  been 
removing  existing  housing  at  an  astound- 
ing rate.  A  second  factor  is  the  increas- 
ing mobility  of  our  citizens.  Internal 
migration  is  creating  new  demand  while 
not  seriously  affecting  the  vacancy  factor 
of  many  areas.  Evidently  mobility  is  so 
cross-replenished  no  (me  area  suffers 
from  any  great  loss  of  people  that  would 
substantially  raise  the  availability  of 
housing.    See  table  No.  4. 

A  third  very  obvious  factor  is  that  with 
an  expanding  economy,  and  more  alBu- 
ence,  there  is  the  desire  to  move  up  to 
better  housing.  As  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing increases  so  too  will  our  demand  for 
even  more  quality  living  quarters.  This 
will  especially  be  true  when  the  postwar 
"baby  boom"  generation,  weened  on  af- 
fluence, demands  the  best. 

Fourth,  the  VB.  Government,  with 
the  Housing  Acts  of  1961,  1964,  and  the 
rent  supplement  program  just  passed  In 


the  House  yesterday,  is  creating  housing 
demand.  Add  to  this  a  fifth  factor  of 
better  transportation  facilities  encourag- 
ing mofe  and  more  pe<^le  to  begin 
housekeeping  on  their  own.  as  well  as 
creating  easy  access  to  new  areas,  and 
we  have  another  significant  element  In 
creating  housLog  demand. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
factors  in  facilitating  demand  is  the 
availability  of  the  necessary  money  to 
finance  new  mortgages.  If  this  money 
is  not  available,  no  matter  how  great 
the  demand  for  housing,  the  home  buyer 
and  builder  is  reluctant  to  go  aliead  if 
the  borrowing  costs  are  too  high,  the 
downpayments  too  large,  the  mortgage 
financing  imavailable.  monthly  payments 
prohibitive,  and  credit  costs  increasing. 

The  Irony  of  our  present  situation  has 
prompted  my  remarks  today.  In  a  mar- 
ket where  the  demand  is  high  for  hous- 
ing, we  find  the  homebuilding  industry  of 
America  stagnating  partly  because  of 
means  of  translating  the  consxmier  de- 
mand for  housing  Into  housing  has  been 
restricted. 

The  tight-money  situation  created  by 
the  Federal  Reserve's  interest  rate  hike  Is 
resulting  in  a  shortage  of  fvmds  for  home 
mortgages.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  estimates  that  total  funds 
for  home  mortgages  In  1966  will  be  $14.5 
billion,  down  some  $1.5  billion  when  com- 
pared with  1965.  Yet  the  demands  for 
new  mortgage  capital  will  approach  the 
$17  billion  mark  creating  a  shortage  of 
anywhere  from  5  to  10  percent  in  mort- 
gage money.    See  table  No.  5. 

Yet,  because  of  restrictive  policies,  the 
primary  mortgage  lenders,  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  have  been  facing 
a  reduction  in  the  Inflow  of  money. 
Savings  and  loans  had  to  face  up  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  their  net  gains 
on  savings.  Commercial  banks  on  the 
other  hand  saw  an  increase  in  their  net 
flow  of  money  in  1965,  putting  the  home- 
building  Industry  at  a  definite  disadvan- 
tage since  commercial  banks  lend  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  mortgage 
money. 

Additional  problems  caused  by  money 
restrictions  resulted  In  a  rise  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  on  Interest  rates  for  con- 
struction loans,  while  the  limit  a  builder 
can  draw  money  as  a  percentage  of  the 
value  has  declined.  Interest  rates  fM- 
construction  loans  are  as  high  as  6^ 
percent  in  many  Instances. 

Federally  guaranteed  mortgage  Insur- 
ance administered  under  the  auspices  of 
PHA  has  long  been  a  peculiar  problem  to 
the  homebuilding  Industry.  The  March 
edition  of  the  Savings  Bank  Journal 
pointed  out  that,  although  "February  7 
brought  the  long  expected  adjustment  In 
the  FHA  contract  rate — from  5V4  to  5Vi 
percent — the  action  also  brought  a  chorus 
of  comments  from  builders,  realtors, 
mortgage  bankers  and  Investors  that  the 
new  rate  was  still  far  out  of  line  with 
market  realities.  These  observers  uni- 
formly pointed  to  5%  percent  as  the  more 
realistic  rate  In  the  present  dnmm- 
stances." 

The  Bank  Journal  went  on  to  say : 

Given  the  far  out-of-Une  5  <4 -percent  rate 
formerly  In  effect,  dlBcounts  on  FHA  loans 


zoomed  as  liigb  as  six  points,  and  averaging 
five  paints.  Tbese  stLS  discounts  brought 
protests  from  builders,  and  reports  tbat 
homeowners  began  to  balk  on  putting  their 
homes  on  the  open  market  for  resale  with 
FHA  financing. 

Ja<*  Justice,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
pointed  out  that  the  raise  in  the  PHA 
rate  "would  not  rectify  the  problem  in 
the  West,  where  discounts  are  ranging 
up  to  six  points,"  while  MBA  President 
Ewart  Goodwin  commented  that  the  "be- 
lated adjustment  of  the  maximiun  per- 
missive rate  on  FHA-lnsured  mortgages 
announced  on  February  7  was  disap- 
pointing to  everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
market  conditions  today." 

Couple  the  FHA  rate  problem  with 
rising  conventional  loan  rat£s.  about  one- 
half  of  1  percent  incieaae  since  Septem- 
ber of  1965.  and  higher  conventional  loan 
downpayments  and  you  begin  to  get  an 
Idea  of  what  Is  causing  the  depressed 
state  In  the  iK)mebulldlng  Industry. 

With  rising  constnictlon  interest  rates, 
tight  money  making  mortgage  financing 
unavailable,  an  unrealistic  FHA  rate,  and 
rising  consumer  Interest  costs  and  down 
pajTnents.  we  have  a  segment  of  our  ex- 
panding economy  that  is  being  restricted 
and  discriminated  against — ^not  purpose- 
fully, but  from  Ignorance. 

Congress  and  the  respoi^slble  housing 
and  home  financing  agents  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  this  very  important  ele- 
ment of  our  economy  cannot  continue 
tmder  the  present  conditions.  At  the 
opening  of  this  speecli  I  pointed  out  that 
we  are  bound  to  suffer  mistakes  In  the 
coiirse  of  events.  Tills,  however,  is  a 
mistake  that  can  and  must  be  rectified 
qviickly. 

Experience,  though  It  Is  slow,  has 
taught  us  to  act  quickly  when  we  dis- 
cover a  mistake.  The  homebulldlng  In- 
dustry is  being  stifled  because  of  short- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  those  who 
attempted  to  overcome  an  evident  prob- 
lem in  our  economy.  If  we  are  to  re- 
store the  building  Industry  to  its  vital 
role  in  the  economy,  we  must  act  with 
considered  dispatch. 

Table  No.  1. — 1965-66  comparison  of  season- 
ally  adjusted  annual  housing  atartt  on  « 
regional  bo  sis 

|Ia  thoasands  of  boasiac  units] 


NsUoB 

West 

NorUi- 
esst 

SooUi 

North 
Ceo- 
trsl 

February  1965... 
February  1»66_. 

1.482 
1,318 

303 
234 

KM 
246 

874 

632 

279 
306 

PeroBnt 
cliangc._ 

-12 

-22 

-M 

-» 

•+8 

'  This  percentBgB  does  not  n^lect  the  dlfflerenc*  in 
bousing  starts  between  Decem))«r  of  1965  and  January 
ol  IBfld,  daring  which  time  there  wag  a  net  reduction  in 
starts  of  48  percent  that  was  not  pitted  up  durtng  the 
narmal  Increase  in  activity  for  the  1st  qusTtcr. 


Table   No.   2. — Housing  authorizations,  UC' 
sonally  adjusted  annual  rates.  CaUfomia 


1»64 

ites 

1908 

JuntBTT 

February ,.  

«22,S8e 
310, 116 

1M,048 

210,  QM 

U4.n4 

>ua,6ii 

7:7i 
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\b:i  No.  2. — Housing  authorixation$,  »ea- 
tonally  adfu3ted  annual  rates,  Ct^UfomU^— 
Continued 


LtW 

AKOKja 

laes 

19M 

Ptreent 

Jannary 

a,tss 

10. 6W 

7,8S1 
7.000 

-23 

February  _. 

—34 

■AM 

VKAMCUCO   BA 

r  amxA 

January . .  .„ 

February  «. 

1,7a 

MM 

-28 
—31 

'  —30  pertrat  when  compared  to  10S8— the  lowest 
annual  rate  stnee  19M. 
<  lalormatloD  on  slnsle-famlly  dwelUnc  unit*  only. 

T\8Li  3. — Some  metropolitan  areas  expected 
to  have  a  reduction  in  housing  construc- 
tion for  the  lit  quarter  of  1998  when  com- 
pared  with  the  1st  quarter  of  1965 

Percentage 
of  reduction 

AnahMm — Santa  An*.  Oallf —28 

AUanU.   Oa —14 

Baltimore.  Md —16 

Boeton.  kCaas —5 

Columbia,  8.C __» . . .. —8 

ColumbuB,   Ohio —14 

Denver,    Colo . ._. . „ . —8 

Flint.  »41ch — M 

F^n  Worth,  Tex —10 

Lexington.  Ky -„ —17 

LUUe  Rock.  Ark —30 

Loa  Angela* — Long  Beach,  Calif —37 

San  Diego.  Calif — » 

Tucson,  Ariz —18 

Newark.  N.J -28 

New  Orleana,  La _. „.i .   —33 

N»w  York.  N.T —4 

Piiiiadephla,    Pa —26 

Taat*  No.  4. — Vacancy  information  for  1965 


Percent  of  rscancles 

« 

Sbule 
taniTly 

Multiple 
temlly 

Loe  Ancelea. 

4.S 
>.« 
IS 
IS 
3.6 
4.3 
1.4 
1.0 
.» 
XO 
3.4 
13 
2.3 

7  9 

Oranfc  County ... 

sas 

DenTer 

Oteat  Falls,  Mont 

3.8 
6  0 

Albaqnerque 

Iloustoo 

18.3 
18  2 

Casper,  Wyo 

11  S 

Buffalo 

4  3 

Newark.  NJ„ 

1  8 

Chlcaito 

Honolulu. ._..„.„. .„. 

Charlotte 

za 

8  7 

Charteatoo 

7  0 

rindnnatl 

7  6 

NOTX.— Information  prepared  by  the  Federal  nouslng 
ArlmlnirtTHtion  Indicates  that  the  Tacancy  (actor  In 
single  unit  dwelllncs  has  remained  constant  over  tho 
past  3  years,  and  there  has  been  an  actual  deolliw  In 
Tacandes  In  multiple  dwellinc  units. 

Taslx  No  5 — Home  mortgage  holdings  for 
19S5  and  1966  estimated  by  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  board 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 


1W5 

1988 

BartnRS  and  loans .. 

Mutual  saTtnfTS  banks       ......... 

7.8 
Z8 
l.« 
2.8 

1.3 

7.0 
3  8 

Inwnuice  companies . ...... 

1  8 

Banks 

IndlvMnals 

3.0 
1.8 

Total  rands  br  home  mnrt- 
tttttft    , , 

18.0 

14.8 

NoTC— Demands  lor  new  capital,  $18,000,000,000  to 

317,000.000,000. 


Mr.  HANNA. 
colleague,  the 
fomla. 


I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
gentleman    from    Call- 


Mr,    EDWARDS    Of    California. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr. 


Mr.  TSDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hawna)  for 
his  excellent  and  timely  presentation  to- 
day. I  too  have  been  gravely  concerned 
about  the  sharp  downturn  In  home  con- 
struction in  California.  The  89th  Con- 
gress has  shown  great  concern  about  na- 
tional housing  problems;  only  yesterday 
this  body  voted  to  fund  the  beginnings  of 
a  rent  supplement  program.  Yet.  at  this 
time  of  great  congressional  concern  and 
action,  my  own  State  faces  its  most  seri- 
ous housing  crisis  in  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  Mr. 
Hanna's  presentation  with  further  Infor- 
mation about  the  housing  slump  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  I  will  also  dis- 
cuss bow  this  home  construction  crisis 
in  California  relates  to  the  economic  Is- 
sues which  have  been  debated  for  the 
past  weeks. 

As  1965  drew  to  a  close,  predictions  of 
a  continued  national  building  boom  were 
easy  to  And.  In  December,  the  trade 
journal  Building  Construction  editorial- 
ized that  "1966  may  well  go  down  in  the 
history  of  the  building  construction  in- 
dustry as  the  year  of  the  dollar"  because 
times  "have  been  so  good  for  so  long." 
Construction  Review,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  publication,  reported  in  No- 
vember that  "new  construction  expendi- 
tures in  1966  should  continue  the  steady 
climb  that  has  prevailed  since  1960," 
Increasing  by  6  percent  above  1965's  rec- 
ord high. 

This  statement,  of  course,  came  before 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  acted  to  raise 
the  discount  rate.  Yet  even  that  action 
did  not  dim  the  enthusiasm  of  the  build- 
ers. House  it  Home,  which  calls  itself 
the  management  publication  of  the 
housing  Industry,  explained  that  finan- 
cial experts  are  right:  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  action  raising  the  discount 
rate  will  not  restrict  the  availability  of 
mortgage  money  for  builders.  It  will 
Just  make  the  money  more  expensive. 

But  optimism  and  cries  for  patience 
cannot  hide  what  has  been  happening 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  my 
own  district  and  elsewhere  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  The  figures  before 
me  show  a  decUne  of  25  percent  in  resi- 
dential building  permits  in  January 
1966 — compared  with  January  1965 — 
and  a  decline  in  February  1966 — com- 
pared with  February  1965 — which  ap- 
proaches 48  percent. 

Employment  figures  in  the  building 
trades  unions  bear  out  the  slump.  Un- 
employment in  the  four-county  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  averaged  approxi- 
mately 22  percent,  with  the  increases 
from  the  same  period  last  year  ranging 
from  10  to  35  percent.  Nonresidential 
construction  has  kept  out-of-work  lists 
slightly  behind  the  sharper  decline  in 
residential  starts.  But  it  remains  the 
worst  slump  in  several  years.  The  build- 
ing trades  in  Alameda  County  Just  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  their  locals  which 
showed  an  overall  unemployment  rate  of 
16  to  18  percent,  with  the  plasterers  lo- 
cal up  at  40  percent  and  the  cement 
masons  close  to  25  percent.    Figures  for 


Santa  Clara  County  unions  and  crafts 
also  reveal  sharp  declines: 


Unions  and  crafts 

Total 

member- 

sblp 

Unem- 
ptoyed 

Normal 

employ- 

tneot 

Painters  Local  807 

Plasterers 

1,100 
280 
300 
197 
4:i0 

480 
8,700 
1,074 

Z700 
1,380 

200 
80 
70 
48 

100 

78 

1.100 

300 

000 

280 

1.300 
3S0 
400 
200 

ua 

800 
(') 
(') 

3  000 
1,400 

Uodcerriers 

Lathers 

Palnlers388  (Palo  Alto). 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
309 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Construction  Laborers 
Union  270 

Plumbers  303 

'  Not  available. 

These  figures  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  The  cold  figures  cannot  express 
the  frustrations  and  fears  of  builders, 
workers,  and  buyers  alike.  This  excerpt 
from  recent  correspondence  from  a  de- 
veloper in  my  district  will  illustrate  the 
concern  of  people  In  the  bay  area: 

The  recent  Increase  In  the  allowable  VA 
and  PHA  Interest  rate  has  faUed  to  Im- 
prove the  supply  of  mortgage  money.  In 
fact,  the  situation  Is  so  confused  and  un- 
certain that  we  are  unable  to  get  commit- 
ments for  future  loaxt  deliveries  at  any 
price.  The  constant  worsening  of  the  money 
situation,  typified  by  yesterdays  Increase  In 
the  prime  rate,  has  kept  the  mortgage  money 
market  reeling. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Unless  something  is  stabilized  In  the  next 
few  weeks  we  may  be  forced,  along  with 
others  In  the  Industry,  to  evaluate  whether 
we  should  build  any  more  homes,  even  if 
they  are  presold. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  opening  of  Pan- 
dora's box  by  the  change  In  the  rediscount 
rate  late  last  year  has  brought  about  the 
most  critical  mortgage  money  situation  In 
history.  Some  mortgage  men  claim  that 
even  If  Brownsteln  raises  the  PHA  rate  an- 
other quarter  to  five  and  three  quarters  that 
the  situation  would  scarcely  Improve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conditions  In  California 
and  in  my  home  district  have  made  me 
listen  closely  to  the  many  arguments 
about  the  state  of  our  economy.  Debate 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  in  ptist  weeks 
has  focused  frequently  on  the  problems 
of  Inflation  and  the  rediscount  rate  hike 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  At  this 
time,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  December  ac- 
tion, done  in  the  name  of  stability,  has  in 
fact  been  a  major  cause  of  our  inflation- 
ary conditions  today.  Only  Intelligent 
economic  action  by  this  administration 
can  prevent  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
action  from  going  down  in  history  with 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  of  1930  as  a 
monument  to  economic  Illiteracy. 

Both  builders  and  building  unionists 
In  my  district  feel  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  action  was  responsible  for 
present  slump  conditions.  This  is  how- 
ever only  partly  true.  For  what  is  most 
interesting  about  the  housing  construc- 
tion situation  in  California  is  that  it  has 
already  been  in  a  slump  for  2  years.  New 
home  starts  have  been  declining.  Thus 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  itself.  But  the 
Board  is  responsible  for  maintaining  and 
accelerating  the  decline.  And,  worst  of 
all.  the  Board  acted  in  the  name  of  in- 
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flation  to  curb  an  Industry  which  in  fact 
was  not  inflating. 

House  &  Home,  in  December  1965,  sur- 
veyed market  trends  in  21  cities,  and  gave 
statistics  for  housing  starts  In  these 
cities  from  1961  to  1965.  When  added 
together,  these  figures  show: 

Total   housing  starts,   Zl   cities 

1961 484,  538 

1962 .   661.  221 

1963 . 685.  433 

1964 —  604.  940 

1965 459,  770 

Thus  housing  starts  in  1965  in  21  key 
cities  hit  a  5-year  low. 

The  Associated  Home  Builders  of  the 
Greater  Eastbay  prepared  these  figures 
for  housing  starts  in  the  nine-county 
bay  area: 


Year 

Total 

booslDg 

starts 

Percent 

decline 

1063         

•7,816 

88,407 

48,034 

2,803 

1064               ^ 

14.4 

Ubi 

21.8 

January  1966 

24.0 

Thus  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  action 
has  continued  a  2-year  downturn  In  the 
bay  area  as  well. 

This  2-year  decline  In  homebuilding  in 
California  and  in  the  Nation  aggravated 
the  economic  problems  of  California 
builders.  Mortgage  money  has  always 
been  in  great  demand  in  California. 
This  demand  gave  rise  to  the  extensive 
network  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
which  attract  savers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion by  high-interest  insured  accounts. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  interest  rate 
hike  has  made  California  mortgages  less 
attractive  to  investors.  Now,  reading  of 
newspapers  in  California  reveals  almost 
dally  hikes  in  interest  payments  by  in- 
dividual banks  and  savings  and  loans. 
The  Board  action  has  produced  a  dan- 
gerous spiral:  a  spiral  in  the  cost  of 
money  which  may  prove  dlfllcult  to  stop. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  this:  people  with 
money  are  getting  paid  more  for  it.  As  a 
result,  people  without  money  must  pay 
more  to  get  it.  Credit  costs  more;  in- 
stallment buyers  pay  more;  investors 
earn  more.  This,  I  would  think,  is  infla- 
tion. Yet  it  Is  a  product  of  a  government 
action  taken  in  the  name  of  stopping 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  dis- 
tressed because  the  recession -breeding 
Inflation  which  we  are  seeing  today  is  so 
serious  In  the  housing  fleld.  No  field  of 
economic  activity  has  been  of  greater 
concern  to  this  Congress  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
supported  by  a  bipartisan  coahtion  that 
included  Senators  Ellendkr,  Long,  Pep- 
per, Taft,  and  Lodge,  made  a  declaration 
which  is  law  today : 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  and  living  standards  of  Its  people 
require  housing  production  and  related  com- 
munity development  sufficient  to  remedy  the 
serious  housing  shortage,  the  elimination  of 
substandard  and  other  inadequate  housing 
through  the  clearance  of  alums  and  blighted 
areas,  and  the  realization  as  soon  as  feasible 
of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily, thus  contributing  to   the   development 


and  redevelopment  of  communities  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  growth,  wealth,  and 
security  of  the  Nation. 

And  this  declaration  has  moved  closer 
to  reality  through  the  actions  of  our  own 
89th  Congress.  We  cannot  at  the  same 
time  stand  silent  while  om  actions  are 
drained  of  meaning.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  note  that  our  war  in 
Vietnam  hangs  over  this  issue  as  well. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  action,  the 
PHA/VA  interest  hike — all  are  interre- 
lated in  a  complex  of  causal  factors. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is,  unfortunately, 
also  one  of  those  factors.  The  Decem- 
ber 1965  House  &  Home  cites  a  discussion 
by  Senior  Vice  President  Proctor  H.  Bar- 
nett,  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  of 
a  change  in  investor  psychology  trig- 
gered by  the  Vietnamese  war.  Barnett 
says: 

The  typical  Investor  has  abandoned  his 
fears  of  a  slower  rate  of  economic  growth. 
The  changed  psychological  climate — call  It 
expectations — has  contributed  to  marking 
up  the  mortgage  rates. 

Thus  investors  in  this  coimtry  are 
awaiting  a  new  war  boom.  Profits  from 
investing  in  the  goods  of  a  war  economy 
are  higher  than  the  profits  of  the  con- 
ventional economy.  The  men  who  de- 
velop, who  build,  and  who  work  in  peace- 
time must  now  wait  for  the  cautious  in- 
vestors who  are  seeking  a  bigger  killing. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HannaI  concluded,  "Congress  and  the 
responsible  housing  and  heme  financing 
agencies  must  be  made  to  realize"  that 
the  home  building  industry  "carmot  con- 
tinue under  present  conditions."  We  in 
California  are  waiting  for  signs  that  will 
allow  us  to  proceed  with  confidence  to 
build  the  Great  Society.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Hanna]  in  stressing  that  such  signs  must 
come  immediately. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DyalI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  California  for 
calling  the  House's  attention  to  a  serious 
problem  affecting  our  homebuilders  in 
particular  and  our  economy  in  general. 
Nearly  all  Americans  want  better  hous- 
ing. The  House  voted  on  a  phase  of  this 
matter  yesterday.  Yet  the  homebuilding 
Industry  continues  to  suffer  from  extreme 
fiuctuations  between  supply  and  demand. 
"ITie  phasing  out  of  defense  facilities  has 
been  a  contributing  factor. 

The  gentleman  is  representing  Orange 
County;  which  like  my  own  San 
Bernardino  County  right  now  is  a  com- 
paratively bright  spot  in  the  dark  picture 
of  southern  California  building  permits. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  advises  that 
Orange  and  San  Bernardino  Counties  are 
two  major  axeas  which  showed  a  gain  in 
the  first  month  of  this  year  over  the 
previous  year  but  a  1-  or  2-month 
gain  is  not  Indicative  of  continuation. 
The  comparison  between  January  1965 
and  January  1966  shows  multiples  down 
51.7  percent  and  singles  down  34.3  per- 


cent and  valuations  are  off  11.9  percent. 
The  weakness  which  is  evident  in  the 
other  counties  will  effect  us  and  continue 
the  pattern  of  fluctuation. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  has  emphasized 
the  unavailibllity  of  mortgage  money  in 
an  expanding  economy.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  I  support  and  concur  with 
the  arguments  he  has  made. 

Mrs.  REIID  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  BellI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Cali- 
fomian  and  a  concerned  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  unfortunate  and  shocking  employ- 
ment situation  resulting  directly  from 
the  faltering  condition  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry  in  California. 

While  the  rest  of  the  Nation  rejoices 
with  an  overall  unemployment  rate  that 
has  crept  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  3.7- 
percent  low,  California's  building  indus- 
try is  reporting  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  years. 

My  own  county,  Los  Angeles,  is  re- 
porting a  Jobless  rate  of  17  percent. 
That  rate  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the 
past  decade.  At  the  current  rate  of  un- 
employment this  means  that  the  jobless 
are  losing  $4,420,000  per  week,  according 
to  a  special  study  carried  out  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Building  Trades  Council  which 
is  described  in  excerpts  of  an  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  I  will 
incorporate  into  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  California  and  her 
neighboring  States  are  faced  with  a 
unique  problem  that  requires  special  at- 
tention. I  would  hope  that  some  of  the 
suggestions  we  have  heard  here  today 
may  be  implemented  to  rifle  in  on  this 
critical  situation. 

The  excerpts  referred  to  above  follow: 
[ Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Jan.  23. 1966] 
Jobless  Ratx  Reaches  Peak  or  17  Pekccmt  m 

Building     Trades — Constkuction     Unem- 
ployment  IN    County    Equals   WoasT   or 

Decade 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

Los  Angeles  building  trades  workers  today 
are  plagued  by  a  Jobless  rate  matched  only 
twice  In  the  last  decade. 

Unemployment  among  130,000  construc- 
tion workers  in  the  county  totals  17  percent, 
a  peak  which  some  union  leaders  say  has 
been  more  prolonged  than  In  either  196S  or 
1961  when  the  rate  was  about  the  same  as 
today. 

The  rate  Is  nearly  4  percent  above  last 
year,  a  union  study  showed. 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  the  weather 
which  knocked  out  several  construction  jobs. 

Herb  Smith,  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors, said  overall  the  building  Industry 
In  the  area  Is  in  good  health.  But  estimates 
on  the  employment  situation  among  building 
tradesmen  were  made  In  a  special  study  by 
the  Los  Angeles  BiUldlng  Trades  Council, 
headed  by  John  Cinquemanl,  and  be  is  much 
leas  optimistic. 

LABOREKS    HARD    HIT 

Cinquemanl  said  the  highest  Jobless  rate  Is 
among  laborers,  where  42  percent  or  about 
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a. 000,   o(   tta«  union   m«iab«n  are  without 

joba. 

Pcwer  starU  In  the  homebuUdlng  Industry 
and  utrw  building  techniques  were  blamed, 
along  with  the  weather,  for  the  high  rate  of 
unetn  plojrment. 

While  otb«r  Industries  have  been  graining 
In  total  employment,  the  building  indxjstry 
in  Lo«  Angeles  dropped  by  53  percent  be- 
tween 1964  and  1M6.  according  to  State  De- 
partment of  E^znployment  Researcher  Oaylord 
Pitts. 


I  IN  COUICTT 

Overall  In  the  county,  total  employment 

u  up  3.4  percent  over  last  year. 

The  State's  population  Is  going  up  nearly 
600.000  a  year,  and  the  resulting  pressure 
is  helping  to  keep  the  oTersll  jobless  rate 
high. 

Unemploymeat  In  CaUfomla  last  month 
was  5  7  percent  of  the  work  force,  or  39  per- 
cent above  the  4.1  percent  rate  for  the 
.Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  rate  la  5.4  percent, 
down  somewhat  from  last  year's  5.0  percent, 
but  showing  no  Improvement  of  the  kind 
seen  on  the  national  level  where  Jobleasnew 
\n  the  lowest  since  1967. 

The  total  employment  In  Los  Angeles  Is 
r.uw  up  to  3.9  million,  and  when  the  148.700 
Jobless  la  added.  It  gives  the  area  a  total 
labor  force  of  over  3  million  for  the  first 
time  In  history. 

MANT     CAMFtSmXa    OUT 

The  unkm  survey  showed  that  16  percent 
of  the  areas  carpenters  are  out  of  work, 
14  percent  of  the  cement  masoos,  10  per- 
cent of  the  plumbers,  and  11  percent  of  the 
ironworkers. 

The  average  wage,  not  Including  fringe 
benefits  or  overtime,  is  $4.93  an  hour  for 
building  trades  workers  here,  and  this  means 
the  toblesB  are  losing  M.420.0<"'  a  week  at 
the    curr»r.t    rate    of    unemployment. 

Cii.-p-ii'ers  .ast  year  worked  an  average 
SU  wef^Ks;  asbestos  workers,  41.6  weeks: 
•pentinii  engineers.  43  weeks;  Ironworkers, 
43  weeks,  painters.  35  weeks. 

Boilermakers  worked  8  months  on  the 
i-  e.ri^?  bricklayers  and  stonemasons  7 
rmr:-:.8  elevator  constructors,  10  months, 
^lazlen.    .15   months. 

P  uf.ereTv  and  cement  masons  worked  9.6 
monUis  of  the  year;  marble  masons.  9 
months,  lathers,  11  months,  and  laborers. 
who  have  the  highest  jobless  rate  of  all  the 
crafts,   worked   only   7.5   months. 


CCC  POUCY  HURTS  FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quns]  la  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pro- 
test yet  another  action  of  the  Commodity 
Cn  dit  Corporation,  whose  actions  of  late 
have  run  invariably  counter  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  farm  com- 
munity. CCC  has  created  untold  havoc 
among  country  grain  elevator  operators 
and  farm  livestock  feeding  operations  by 
preparing  to  sell  off  all  the  CCC  com  In 
country  elevators  across  the  entire  upper 
Midwest  In  other  words.  It  will  remove 
farmers'  primary  local  source  of  extra 
feed  and  farmers  will  have  to  incur  much 
rr^^au^r  expense  to  haul  in  feed  from 
termina;  mirkets.  Paradoxically,  the 
gni'.r.  *;,it  farmers  will  have  to  haul  in 
wi:".  b<^  'he  very  same  grain  that  CCC 
Init  :.d.-.  •  J  ship  out  of  the  local  elevators, 
Aiid  ihe  fanner  will  end  up  having  to  pay 
fr*'liht  charges  both  ways  on  the  com 
he  hauls  in.  Yet  CCC  refuses  to  allow 
elevator  operators  to  buy  enoush  grain 


before  shipment  to  meet  local  needs  in 
th«  spring  aiKl  giamiier  months.  If  ever 
there  was  IneflQclent,  imfair  treatment  of 
tanoan  and  their  suppUers,  it  has  been 
dOBonstrated  tv  the  CCC  In  this  action. 
I  wish  to  explain  the  situation  more  fully 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  see  exactly  how 
the  CCC  has  burdened  the  local  farmers 
with  higher  costs  in  this  action: 

The  Government  supports  the  price  of 
com  by  buying  large  amounts  In  times 
of  low  demand.  It  does  this  through  its 
purchasing  arm,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — CCC — which  also  has  the 
right,  within  certain  limitations,  to  dis- 
pose of  these  holdings  according  to  vari- 
ous disposal  programs  and  established 
patterns.  Corn  is  stored  in  country  ele- 
vators. These  local  warehouses  are 
equipped  for  efQcient  and  mechanised 
handling  of  the  grain  and  are  well  dis- 
posed to  load  and  unload  the  com  from 
both  rail  and  truck  transport  facilities  on 
a  flrst-ln  flrst-out  basis.  If  the  amount 
of  com  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  local 
warehouses,  the  Government  has  In 
many  Instajices  assembled  bin  sites,  or 
temporary  storage  facilities,  not  so  well 
equipped  for  loading  and  handling,  and 
often  less  accessible  to  transportation. 

In  many  local  warehouses,  the  entire 
contents  of  the  elevators  are  owned  by 
the  CCC.  As  local  farmers  need  extra 
corn  to  feed  livestock,  as  many  of  them 
do,  they  go  to  the  local  warehouse  for 
that  com.  The  warehouse  owner,  who 
may  be  the  farmers  of  a  co-op,  then  buys 
the  grain  from  the  CCC  and  sells  it  to  the 
local  farmer.  Plainly  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  local  warehouse  operators  to 
allow  most  of  the  com  to  remain  In  the 
ownership  of  the  CCC  until  they  need  it, 
since  that  way  he  can  collect  storage  fees. 
This  is  simply  good  business,  and  CCC 
has  not  discouraged  it  since  it  Is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  local  farmers  and  farm 
communities.  In  the  past,  the  ware- 
housemen have  been  able  to  purchase  the 
grain  they  expected  to  need  If  loading 
orders  were  forthcoming. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  CCC  sent  notices  to 
all  the  warehouse  operators  In  the  upper 
Midwest,  saying  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  purchase  any  more  grain  from 
the  Government,  In  effect  freezing  the 
holdings  in  many  thousands  of  elevators 
across  the  midcontlnent.  CCC  said  that 
it  was  sending  shipping  notices  to  all 
warehouses,  and  that  the  grain  must  be 
moved  as  soon  as  possible,  presumably  to 
terminals  in  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  so  on,  and  to  port 
terminals  such  as  Duiuth.  Their  reason 
for  doing  this  is  that  they  have  been  very 
busy  In  recent  months  dumping  their 
holdings  on  the  market  in  paper  form. 
and  were  now  being  called  upon  to  de- 
liver. Much  of  the  com  will  be  going  to 
foreign  markets,  much  to  large  terminal 
operations.  And  Edl  of  it  will  be  at  the 
direct  expense  of  the  local  farmers  for 
many  reason*. 

First.  By  freezing  the  local  warehouse 
supplies  of  com,  the  CCC  has  virtually 
eliminated  the  only  local  source  of  extra 
feed  grain  for  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
livestock  feeders  across  the  Midwest. 
This  has  been  done  totally  without  re- 
gard for  the  conditions  of  local  regions. 
Minnesota  has  not  been  able  to  produce 


a  good  feed  crop  for  the  last  2  years,  and 
last  year  many  portions  were  declared 
disaster  area*  by  the  President  for  that 
very  reason. 

BecoDd.  The  CCC  action  will  have  the 
effect  of  directly  increasing  farm  costs 
at  a  time  when  the  gap  between  farm 
prices  and  farm  costs  has  been  Increas- 
ing rather  than  narrowing.  This  is  be- 
cause the  local  farmers  wm  have  to  get 
their  corn  from  the  terminals  or  the  bin 
sites,  and  either  way  they  do  It  they  will 
have  to  pay  the  transportation  and  han- 
dling charges.  Those  charges  will  repre- 
sent not  only  the  cost  of  bringing  In  the 
grain  from  Minneapolis  or  Kansas  City, 
but  will  also  Include  the  cost  to  the  ter- 
minal operation  of  bringing  the  com  in 
from  the  local  warehouses  in  the  first 
place.  If  the  charge  one  way  Is  7  cents 
per  bushel,  the  cost  of  grain  to  the  farm- 
er In  the  locality  where  the  com  original- 
ly rested  will  be  14  cents  plus  any  addi- 
tional commission  made  by  the  terminal 
operation.  This  seems  flagrantly  IneBB- 
clent. 

Third.  The  railroads  are  already 
heavily  overburdened,  and  are  not  able 
to  meet  their  commitments  as  it  is.  The 
InefHdent  transport  of  grain  to  terminal 
and  back  will  simply  add  to  this  load, 
and  win  mean  that  in  many  cases  fann- 
ers will  not  have  the  com  they  need  when 
they  need  it.  It  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  force  warehouses  to  ship  out 
100  percent  of  their  holdings. 

If  the  warehouses  had  been  warned 
that  upon  a  certain  date  they  would  be 
refused  any  further  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase Government-owned  grain,  they 
would  have  purchased  for  their  own  stock 
enough  grain  to  meet  the  demands  of 
local  farmers  in  the  coming  months. 
The  CCC,  however,  chose  to  spring  this 
decision  on  the  warehouses,  thereby 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  take 
this  precautionary  step. 

Some  of  the  com  is  being  sold  by  CCC 
on  a  "to  arrive"  basis  at  less  than  it 
would  bring  If  sold  to  the  local  elevator 
operator,  thus  putting  CCC  actively  in 
the  grain  market  in  competition  with  the 
local  elevators  in  spite  erf  the  CCC  charter 
which  requires  CCC  to  use  "the  usual 
and  customary  channels,  faeilitles,  and 
arrangements  of  trade.**  It  is  in  some 
cases  being  sold  for  less  than  It  would 
bring  locally,  which  represents  an  addi- 
tionaf' expense  to  the  taxpayer,  and  is 
not  in  the  Interest  of  sound  economy. 

F*urther  complications  arise  In  the 
CCC  demand  that  the  com  be  shipped 
out  Immediately.  This  poses  problems  to 
elevators  which  have  promised  delivery 
of  previous  commitments,  as  available 
boxcar  space  will  now  have  even  greater 
pressure  than  before,  and  will  neces- 
sitate certain  delays  in  deliveries.  An- 
other problem  Is  that  many  Minnesota 
elevators  are  in  the  midst  of  crucial 
shelling  and  drjring  operations,  which 
are  essential  if  the  wet  and  Immature 
1965  com  crop  that  plagued  Minnesota 
is  to  be  saved. 

Increasing  the  hardships  on  local 
farmers,  the  CCC  has  made  the  further 
mistake  of  discriminating  against  crop 
disaster  areas.  Areas  such  as  Dakota 
County,  Just  south  of  the  Twin  Cities  in 
Minnesota,  were  hard  hit  last  year,  and 
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produced  a  poor  corn  crop.    As  a  result, 
CCC    estimated    that    these    elevators 
would  be  needing  the  grain  locally  this 
winter,  and  did  not  place  January  and 
February  orders  in  Dakota  County  eleva- 
tors to  meet  early  commitments.     Out- 
state   elevators   were    given    40-percent 
orders  at  that  time,  enabling  local  ware- 
houses In  some  cases  to  buy  enough  com 
to  meet  local  needs  through  the  spring. 
Meanwhile,  demand  in  Dakota  County 
was  low,  and  the  corn  remained  in  the 
warehouses.     When    CCC    ordered    100 
percent  of  Its  holdings  out  of  local  ele- 
vators in  March,  however,  it  did  not  take 
Dakota  County  into  consideration,  and 
ordered  100  percent  of  its  holdings  there 
out  just  as  in  all  other  areas,  corn  deficit 
or    not.     This     discriminated     against 
farmers   in   the   hard-hit    county   more 
than   against   the   farmers   in   outlying 
counties,  whose  elevators  at  least  had  a 
chance  to  retain  40  percent  on  orders 
in  January  and  February.     What  sense 
does  it  make  to  send  Federal  aid  and 
relief  funds  into  a  disaster  area,  and 
then  turn  around  and  puU  the  rug  out 
from  underneath  that  same  area  with 
action  like  this?     In  agriculture,  a  dis- 
aster Is  a  long-range  thing;  It  is  not  over 
a  day  or  a  week  after  It  occurs.     The 
effects  are  far  reaching,  and  extend  well 
into  the  next  year,  if  not  longer.    The 
CCC  in  its  shortsightedness,  has  in  ef- 
fect undone  many  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  disaster  relief  funds  of  last 
year.    Other  counties  have  had  similar 
experiences. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Freeman, 
asking  him  to  reconsider  this  patently 
unfair  and  discriminatory  decision  by 
CCC,  urging  him  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

The  text  of  my  letter  follows : 

Congress  or  the  Unfted  States, 

HotJSE   OF   REPRESENTATtVES, 

Waahington,  DC,  March  29, 1966. 
Hon.  ORvn.LK  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Waahington,   D.C. 

Dear  Orvili-e:  Out  In  the  Midwest  In  the 
rural  areas  like  the  ones  I  represent,  the 
farmers  depend  on  their  ootintry  elevators 
for  an  adequate  source  of  feed  grains  after 
the  com  which  they  raised  on  their  own 
farms  has  been  depleted.  In  response  to 
correspondence  and  telephone  calls  from 
elevators  in  my  district,  protesting  the  re- 
cent CCC  orders  to  ship  all  warehouse  corn 
Immediately,  I  contacted  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  spoke  by  phone  to  Mr.  O. 
H.  Moseley,  Assistant  Department  Adminis- 
trator for  Commodity  Operations  of  ASCS, 
I  was  Informed  by  Mr.  Moseley  that  all  the 
corn  In  the  local  warehouses  In  the  entire 
upper  Midwest  has  In  effect  been  frozen 
without  forewarning,  pendmg  the  distribu- 
tion by  CCC  of  loading  orders  for  100  percent 
of  the  grain  In  the  local  warehouses. 

I  asked  him  what  local  farmers  who  had 
previously  depended  on  the  warehouse  corn 
to  supplement  spring  and  summer  feed 
shortages  were  expected  to  do  this  year.  I 
was  told  that  they  would  be  afforded  im  op- 
portunity to  purchase  feed  on  a  weekly 
quota  basis  from  the  bin  sites.  This  Ignores 
the  fact  however,  that  many  of  the  bin 
sites  Jn  Minnesota  are  empty,  due  to  the 
recent  bad  crop  years,  and  that  sizable 
canylng  charges  would  tie  reqtUred  for 
fanners  to  bring  In  feed  from  remote  bin 
sites  or  terminal  operations. 

As  you  know,  1864  was  a  drought  year  In 
southern   Minnesota.     A   great   deal   oX   the 


local  carryover  of  corn  was  used  by  the  farm- 
ers In  that  locale.  Last  year,  as  you  know, 
the  corn  kept  extremely  high  moisture — 
some  of  It  so  bad  that  It  could  not  be  run 
through  a  dryer.  It  has  to  be  fed  up  during 
the  cold  months  of  the  year  and  a  great  deal 
of  It  spoiled  and  therefore  had  less  feeding 
value.  The  country  elevators  knew  of  this 
of  course,  but  did  not  purchase  corn  In  their 
warehouses  since  It  Is  naturally  prudent  to 
draw  storage  feeds  from  the  Government  un- 
til It  was  actually  needed.  In  previous 
years.  It  has  been  a  custom  to  permit  local 
warehousemen  to  buy  the  corn  In  this  ware- 
hotise  prior  to  their  receipt  of  loading  orders. 
WhUe  I  realize  that  you  have  every  legal 
right  to  act  as  you  have,  I  would  point  out 
that  local  warehouse  operations  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  anticipate  your  action 
and  purchase  a  reserve  for  local  use.  Had 
you  notified  warehousee  that  you  Intended  to 
extract  a  certain  percentage  of  your  ware- 
house holdings  each  month,  or  even  that 
you  Intended  to  extract  100  percent  on  a 
given  date,  they  would  have  had  a  chance  to 
lay  aside  reserves  for  local  use. 

I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  a  farm  policy 
that  not  only  punishes  the  farmer  by  dump- 
ing com  to  depress  prices,  but  then  forces 
the  farmer  to  increase  his  farm  costs  by  re- 
moving his  primary  local  sotu-ce  of  feed,  forc- 
ing htm  to  pay  heavy  transjxjrtatlon  charges 
to  bring  back  corn  from  remote  terminals 
that  had  originally  rested  In  local  ware- 
houses. Your  policy  of  requiring  that  100 
percent  of  the  local  reserves  be  shipped  out 
represents  little  more  than  bad  business 
sense,  and  shows  little  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmer.  At  the  same  time,  It  puts 
extra  pressure  on  the  already  overburdened 
rail  fcM;llltles  that  have  been  hard  put  to 
meet  shipping  deadlines  In  recent  months. 

Since  I  contacted  Mr.  Moseley,  telephone 
calls,  telegrams,  and  letters  continue  to  pour 
In.  Therefore,  I  take  this  more  formal 
method  of  strongly  urging  that  you  recon- 
sider your  harsh  decision  before  the  grain  is 
moved  out  of  all  the  local  warehouses,  and 
allow  local  country  elevators  to  buy  the 
stored  grain  so  It  might  remain  In  the  local 
areas  for  feed  purposes.  This  will  amount  to 
a  great  savings  to  farm  feeders  throughout 
the  Midwest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ALBERT  H.  QtrtB, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  2  of  the  10  major 
resolutions  passed  at  the  last  convention 
of  the  Farmers'  Elevator  Association  of 
Minnesota.  I  wish  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  first,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  CCC  is  acting  In  violation  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  by  bypassing  the 
stipulation  in  the  CCC  charter  which  re- 
quires CCC  to  use  the  normal  channels  of 
trade: 

RESOLtmON    1 

Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  recently  issued  loading  orders  for 
moving  corn  frcrni  blnsites  In  Minnesota  with 
instructions  that  such  corn  cannot  be  sold 
to  the  local  warehousemen;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  com  Is  moved  to  ter- 
minal markets  and  sold  on  track  for  less  than 
It  would  bring  locally,  which  ob'vlously  Is  not 
In  the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  some  of  this  com  is  being  sold  by 
CCC  on  a  "to  arrive"  basis  at  less  than  It 
would  bring  if  sold  to  the  local  elevator 
operator,  thus  putting  CCC  actively  In  the 
grain  market  In  competition  with  the  local 
elevators  In  spite  of  the  CCC  charter  which 
requires  CCC  to  use  "the  usual  and  custo- 
mary channels,  facilities  and  arrangements 
of  trade":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Farmers  Elevator  Asao- 
clation  of  Minnesota,  In  convention  assem- 


bled this  9th  day  of  February  1986,  does 
hereby  request  that  CCC  immediately  stop 
making  such  sales  and  that  they  return  to 
the  principle  of  using  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  by  introducing  their  grain  Into  the 
channels  of  marketing  as  close  to  the  point 
of  production  as  possible;  namely,  the  coun- 
try elevator  level. 

Resoltjtion  4 

Whereas  the  contract  under  which  elevators 
store  grain  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration— the  uniform  grain  storage  agree- 
ment— provide  that  a  country  elevator  that 
ships  grain  of  lesser  quality  than  the  loading 
orders  call  for  must  pay  In  cash  for  any  de- 
ficiency In  quality;  and 

Whereas  this  same  contract  provides  that 
CCC  will  not  pay  In  cash  for  better  quality 
grain  received  but  will  establish  a  credit  to 
the  elevators  account  which  can  only  be  re- 
covered by  subsequently  shipping  lower 
quality  grain;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  year,  CCC  has 
made  requests  of  storing  elevators  to  ship 
high  quality  grain,  even  though  they  had 
credits  on  the  books  which  would  expire  If 
not  used;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Farmers  Elevator  Asso- 
ciation of  Minnesota,  In  convention  assem- 
bled this  9th  day  of  February  1966,  does  here- 
by go  on  record  requesting  CCC  to  change  the 
uniform  grain  storage  agreement  and  pay 
cash  premlvuns  for  the  quality  grain  they  re- 
ceive in  the  futtire,  as  they  charge  for  cash 
discounts  of  grain  they  now  receive. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Intro- 
duce a  sample  of  letters  from  elevator 
operators  in  my  district  who  have  written 
to  explain  why  the  CCC  decision  is  coim- 
ter  to  any  wise  agricultural  policy,  and 
how  it  affects  the  welfare  of  local  farmers 
and  warehousemen.  Each  letter  points 
out  some  specific  problems,  and  each 
demonstrates  the  ill  effects  that  will  be- 
fall the  local  com  buyer  once  the  local 
elevators  have  been  emptied : 

Tre  Minneapolis  Orain 

Commission  Merchants  Association, 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  March  22, 1966. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Members  of  the  Minneapolis  Commis- 
sion Merchant's  Association  aire  terminal  rep- 
resentatives for  several  hundred  cooperative 
and  Independent  elevators  throughout  the 
four  States  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  these  elevators  and  their  owners, 
we  vigorously  protest  the  manner  in  which 
the  recent  sale  of  about  50  million  bushels  of 
corn,  from  elevators  and  bin  sites,  was  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  understand  this  sale  was  made  for  un- 
restricted use  and  not  necessarily  for  export. 
It  was  also  publicly  stated  by  one  of  their 
men  that,  under  terms  of  the  sale.  It  would 
b  possible  for  corn  moved  out  of  a  country 
position  to  be  resold  by  the  buyer  at  the 
termmal  market  and  trucked  back  to  the 
original  starting  point. 

No  advance  warning  was  given  to  country 
elevators  nor  were  they  given  a  chance  to  buy 
any  of  this  corn  nor  can  they  buy  It  now.  A 
large  number  of  elevators  would  have  bought 
this  grain  had  they  known  that  the  corn  In 
tlielr  elevators,  and  that  much  of  the  corn 
In  the  bla  site,  was  to  be  moved  out  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  loading  orders  which 
are  presently  in  the  process  of  being  Issued. 

Many  of  these  areas  are  deficit  areas  and 
the  corn  Is  badly  needed  In  the  local  commu- 
nities. 

Tlie  price  at  which  this  grain  was  offered 
to  terminals  would  also  have  appealed  to 
these  country  elevat<»i  as  contrasted  with 
prices  they  bad  paid  earlier  on  the  purchase 
of  CCC  com. 
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At  the  present  time  tbar*  la  considerable 
j^ram  in  ihc  country  podtlon  wiilcb  must  be 
ac.ivffToa  •gaizixt  mlea  to  arrive  wbicb  carry 
penaUles  for  late  delivery. 

Thig  cnonnou*  volume  of  com  which  wa« 
soiU  ^  to  be  moved  a«  quickly  aa  poaalble  by 
both  rail  and  truck  and  U  going  to  lerloualy 
aggravate  an  already  very  serloiu  tranaporto- 
tlon  problem  In  our  area. 

This  grain  will  be  moved  by  both  rail  and 
truck  and  that  portion  to  be  moved  out  ot 
bin  site  direct  to  termlnalB  wlU  bypase  the 
country  elevator,  thereby  denying  warehouse- 
man earnings  which  supplement  the  meager 
payments  for  services  performed  under  the 
bin  site  service  contract. 

If  country  elevators  permit  the  movement 
of  warehouse  grain  by  truck,  they  will  loee 
the  right  to  Federal  appeal  of  the  original 
grade. 

Directing  grain  to  the  terminal  and  by- 
passing the  country,  is  contrary  to  the  charter 
under  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion operates  as  It  specifies  that  the  custo- 
mary and  usual  channels,  facilities,  and 
ajTar.gemerts  of  trade  and  WHnmerce  shall 
be  used  wherever  possible. 

A  large  propo-tlon  of  the  elevators  of 
our  area  ha«c  cash  grain  on  hand  which 
was  purchased  before  Commodity  made  their 
large  sale  of  com  and  much  of  that  cash 
grain  on  hand  was  sold  to  arrive  in  the  mar- 
ket place  with  specified  deliver^  dates  and 
which  now  are  going  to  be  very  dllBcult  to 
meet  with  this  additional  drain  oa  these 
transportation    facilities    available. 

This  cash  grain  on  hand  In  elevators  has 
been  p«id  for  with  borrowed  money  at  the 
rate  ot  7  percent  plus  Insurance  coats  and 
the  longer  this  grain  la  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  country  elevator,  the  less  opf)ortu- 
nity  the  country  elevator  man  is  going  to 
have    fOr    reallatng    any    profit    whatever. 

CCC  sbBply  speotflea  that  regardless  of 
theae  orevtous  purchasea  by  the  country, 
Lbey  wui,  on  receipt  of  loading  orders, 
have  to  deliver  car  for  car  IX  they  wish  to 
obtain  extensions  on  their  storage  termina- 
tion dates. 

We  urge  you  to  protest  the  manner  In 
which  this  sale  was  made  and  the  problems 
It  provides  for  the  country  and  we  urge  you 
to  take  whatever  action  la  necessary  to 
protect  your  constituents  from  any  similar 
tradea  being  developed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RiCRASD  J.    STTNOBSaO, 

Secretory-TVeojtirer. 

Oil's  Pasm  Skbtic*, 
Farmington.  mtrni.,  March  22,  1M$. 
Hon.  At-x^rr  QruTB, 
House  Of  Representativet, 
House  OUfce  BuiUttng, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dkar  CoNcxtssiiAir  Qrmrr  I  know  In  your 
district  there  has  been  considerable  loading 
orders  Issued  for  com.  Today,  we  received 
our  loading  order  for  100  percent  of  our  com 
that  we  have  in  storage.  I  think  that  all 
the  oth-r  elevators  In  our  Immediate  area 
rfx-elved  the  same.  A  year  ago.  I  wrote  you 
reijardlng  o\u-  disaster  area  which  of  cotu^e 
you  know  in  our  Immediate  area  we  have  not 
received  a  decent  crop  In  the  past  3  years. 
P^Jrthermore.  our  blnsltee  have  been  emptied 
and  sold  so  that  Dakota  County  has  no  more 
CCC  blnsltes.  In  referring  to  blnsltee.  I  am 
rfferrlng  to  Oovemment-owned  blnsltea. 
T^e  buUdings  have  been  sold  and  the  area 
h.is  been  returned  to  the  original  lessee. 

Now.  as  a  result  of  the  present  loading 
order,  there  will  be  no  surplus  com  available 
In  Dakota  County  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form 
except  what  small  quantlUes  that  are  re- 
.-natnlng  on  the  farm  and  over  the  past  3 
years,  a  lot  of  farmers  have  purchased  this 
back  and  what  little  Is  left  really  amounU 
to  an  insignificant  amount.  Ifow,  further- 
more, our  corn  crop  of  course  has  to  b« 
mov«j  before  the  wvm  wwither  hlta  and  In 


tact.  It  U  balng  moved  very  rapidly  right 
DOW.  Coming  next  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  we  will  not  have  any  corn  avail- 
able In  our  area  to  supply  large  stock  feeders 
who  have  b«en  buying  com  continually  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  In  otir  territory, 
we  have  been  gradually  moving  Into  live- 
stock numbers  such  as  turkeys,  bogs,  and 
beef  cattle. 

The  question  comes  up:  Does  this  appear 
to  you  to  be  good  business,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Oovernment.  selling  all  of  this 
com  Into  the  terminals,  making  it  available 
to  terminal  operations  and  they,  in  turn,  sell 
it  back  out  into  the  country  again.  This 
would  add  at  least  a  freight  rate  of  7  cents 
per  bushel  to  Minneapolis  and  It  would  be  7 
cents  per  bushel  back  out  which  immediately 
adds  14  cents  per  bushel  to  the  consumer's 
price.  The  other  alternative  would  be  to 
truck  com  Ln  from  other  areas.  Of  course, 
in  Minnesota,  all  the  Government  com  is 
being  sold  out  of  the  elevators  and  the  only 
corn  that  would  be  available  would  be  avail- 
able in  blnsltes  throughout  the  territory. 
None  of  this,  ol  course,  would  be  available  In 
our  Unmedlate  area  because  the  blnsltes  have 
been  dismantled.  Now  if  this  appears  to  you 
to  be  a  practical  approach  In  service  to  the 
best  Interests  of  agriculture,  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  not  seeing  the  complete  picture. 

I  Just  got  through  telephoning  the  man  In 
charge  of  the  OCC  Office  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  who  is  merely  a  branch  man  and  does 
not  have  any  real  authority,  indicating  this 
was  not  their  decision  but  the  decision  of 
Washington.  I  appreciate  that  you  cannot 
be  thinking  about  Izkdlvldual  cases,  but  I 
merely  point  out  that  this  situation  could 
create  a  very  serious  com  shortage  In  our 
territory. 

Now  it  would  appear  to  me  If  the  Govern- 
ment Is  Insisting  on  reducing  their  inven- 
tory stocks  of  corn  in  areas  where  we  have 
had  very  poor  crops,  where  we  have  been 
labeled  as  a  "disaster  area"  and  If  our  1966 
crop  appears  to  be  better  than  It  has  In  the 
past,  Uie  Government  during  the  course  of 
the  summer,  could  give  percentage  loading 
orders  such  as  15  percent  In  June,  25  percent 
In  Jxily.  etc..  by  new  crop  tlnxe  the  com 
would  be  gone.  We  In  txvrn,  would  be  able 
to  sell  this  out  to  local  consumers  and  pur- 
chase It  on  a  local  level  such  as  we  have  been 
able  to  do  In  the  past  rather  than  to  put  It 
Into  one  centrally  located  spot  like  in  this 
case,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  when  It  Is  needed 
Ir  the  country  It  cornea  from. 

I  would  appreciate  your  investigation  of 
thla  situation  Immediately  as  I  have  my 
loading  order  now  and  I  have  to  make  some 
effort  to  start  moving  this  corn  In  the  next 
4  or  3  days.  This  situation  In  my  opinion  Is 
moat  urgent  and  time  for  acting  becomes 
very  short.  I  hate  to  burden  you  with  tbaae 
problems,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  our 
Representative  and  It  appears  that  w«  do 
not  know  where  else  to  turn. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oil's  Farm  Sntvict. 

El  WOOD  OlLBKBTSON. 

Ma>cb  33,  IMS. 
Hon   ALBEirr  Qurx, 
House  of  Representatiwt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  CONQKzssMAif  Qdtk:  Todsy  In  Dakota 
County  the  CCC  Issued  loading  orders  to 
all  country  elevators  for  100  percent  of  their 
warehouse-stored  com.  We  here  at  Castle 
Rock,  Minn.,  were  among  those  In  Dakota 
County  to  receive  such  an  order.  I  would 
like  at  thU  time  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
problem  that  thla  order  may  pose  on  agri- 
culture In  Dakota  Coxujty  for  the  summer 
months  of  1900. 

In  1904  our  county  waa  severely  hit  by 
drought,  and  by  fall  It  wm  declared  a  disaster 
are*  by  the  Pederml  Ooremment.  At  this 
time   all   country   eleTstors   In   oar  county 


were  called  upon  to  disburse  CCC-owned 
com  to  drought  stricken  farmers.  This  pro- 
gram  was  successful  and  beneficial  to  the 
area  farmers.  When  we  looked  at  the  crop 
for  190S,  wa  see  first  the  m»fciTig«  of  a  btuip- 
er  crop  and  by  harvest  ttm«  we  ended  up 
with  a  wet.  Immature  crop  with  little  feed 
value.  Because  of  the  quality  of  thla  crop 
It  has  been  necessary  to  dispose  of  It  rapidly 
before  the  warm  spring  weather  sets  in. 
Very  little  of  this  com  can  be  carried  through 
the  spring  and  into  the  summer  for  feed. 
In  the  meantime  the  OOC  started  disposing 
of  Its  own  blnslte  corn,  and  has  now  com- 
pleted thU  task. 

Aftar  having  a  complete  crop  failure  In 
1964.  a  near  failure  in  1965,  and  the  disposal 
of  all  CCC  blnslte  com  we  faced  with  the 
severe  problem  of  no  com  In  our  area  for 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. Normally  the  farmer  could  turn  to 
his  local  cotintry  elevator  for  his  feed  supply, 
but  with  the  loading  out  of  100  percent  of 
his  OCC  com  we  are  no  longer  In  a  ptosltlon 
to  purchase  this  com.  and  are  therefore  out 
of  the  com  business.  If.  Instead,  we  could 
have  orderly  marketing  of  thU  com  through 
the  sununer  months,  I  believe  It  would  do 
a  much  greater  service  to  agriculture. 

With  our  supply  of  corn  completely  ej- 
hausted  we  In  the  country  elevator  must  go 
to  the  grain  terminals  or  somewhere  else 
out  of  our  area  and  have  this  com  hauled 
in.  The  com  we  would  purchase  from  the 
terminal  would  probably  be  the  same  com 
which  we  loaded  out  for  CCC  this  spring. 
Does  this  seem  to  be  sound  business,  by  first 
paying  to  have  this  com  hauled  out  of  our 
area,  then  paying  a  commission,  and  then 
pay  to  hare  the  com  hauled  back  Into  the 
same  area  in  which  It  was  g^rown.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  agriculture. 

A  secondary  problem  with  this  loading  or- 
der. Is  the  time  In  which  the  com  must  be 
loaded  and  shipped.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  save  what  1966  com 
we  can  by  drying.  In  order  to  fulfill  the 
wishes  of  CCC.  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop 
all  shelling  and  drying  operations  to  meet 
the  completion  date  set  by  CCC.  Another 
problem  this  will  po«e  on  the  farmer  Is  the 
cleaning  of  grain  for  seed.  The  country  ele- 
vator cannot  perform  this  service  and  also 
load  com,  due  to  the  contaminating  of  the 
seed  grain  with  com,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved with  grain  cleaning  equipment.  This 
coiild  be  a  detriment  to  the  farmer  for 
his  1966  crop. 

We  would  appreciate  your  Immediate  at- 
tention on  this  matter  aa  there  la  little  time 
and  we  must  start  loading  out  this  com. 
We  are  respectfully  waiting  your  reply. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PAmioBa  Mnx  it  Elxvatok, 
Cabrou.  Atrox. 
WmFixD  Atrox. 

C*STi,B  Rock,  iintn. 

RosncoTTKT,  MiMir.. 

March  25, 196$. 
Hon.  Albebt  Qtttk, 
House  of  Representativ**, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbaji  Sm-  Just  recently  all  country  ele- 
vators In  Dakota  County,  were  Issued  load- 
ing orders  on  their  warehouse  stored  CCC 
com;  100  percent  to  be  shipped  out  of  our 
area.  Hera  at  Smith  Grain  Co.,  Roeemount, 
Minn.,  we  also  received  orders. 

Letting  this  com  leave  our  area,  would 
cause  many  hardships  on  our  area  farmers; 
we  had  almost  a  complete  crop  failure  in 
1904,  and  what  com  we  raised  In  1966  U 
Immatiire  and  has  to  be  used  up  fast.  With 
warm  weather  It  is  rotting  to  the  cribs.  We 
have  been  shelling  and  drying,  trying  to  con- 
serve what  w«  can,  but  the  weather  set  In: 
also  with  the  early  thaws,  road  restrictions 
prevent  ua  from  hauling  the  wet  corn  In  from 
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the  farms  and  returning  the  dry.  What 
corn  Is  still  on  farms  will  t>e  used  up  by 
another  2  months. 

We  were  relying  on  the  OCC  corn  to  help 
fill  the  gaps  In  the  summer  months.  Ship- 
ping It  out  will  force  us  to  haul  com  In 
from  farther  away  areas  or  by  complete 
feeds  from  feed  manufacturers,  which  means 
they  buy  the  CCC  corn,  put  it  into  com- 
plete rations  and  sell  it  back  to  us  at  a  con- 
siderable Increase  In  cost  to  the  feeder;  this 
I  am  sure  the  Government  farm  program  was 
not  set  up  to  do.  This  does  not  seem  like 
good  business,  In  trying  to  help  the  farmer. 

All  of  our  area  blnsltes  have  been  emptied 
and  dispersed,  leaving  only  what  little  com 
Is  In  country  warehouses  and  some  on  the 
farm  storage.  This  will  all  be  needed  here 
in  Dakota  County  and  still  more  has  to  be 
shipped  In. 

We  would  appreciate  your  Immediate  at- 
tention, as  little  time   Is  left  to  stop  this 
loading   out.     We  also  would   appreciate  a 
reply  in  this  most  serious  matter. 
Respectfiilly. 

SMtTH  Gkain  Co. 
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THE  JURY  SELECTION  ACT  OF  1966 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  getitleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been 
called  an  historic  Congress,  Not  only 
have  we  begun  to  recognize  the  challenge 
of  poverty,  and  urban  blight,  but  we  have 
at  last  passed  legislation  which  will  help 
to  make  democracy  a  reality  for  all 
Americans.  We  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  we 
passed  last  August. 

But  the  scope  of  our  legislative 
achievements  last  year  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes the  magnitude  of  the  challenges 
which  continue  to  confront  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation.  At  last  all  Americans 
may  now  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
liolitical  process.  But  how  many  Amer- 
icans are  kept  out  of  the  Judicial  process? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  27.  1789, 
George  Washington  wrote  Edmond  Ran- 
dolph : 

The  administration  of  Justice  is  the  firm- 
est pillar  of  government. 

Yet  as  civil  rights  cases  In  the  last  year 
have  Illustrated,  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  the  temple  of  good  government 
has  no  judicial  pillar  at  all. 

In  a  special  report  published  in  October 
1965,  the  Southern  Regional  Council 
analyzed  the  state  of  Southern  justice. 
Noting  that  widespread  publicity  had 
dramatized  the  lack  of  Justice  in  civil 
rights  cases,  the  report  concluded: 

The  danger  today  Is  not  that  the  public 
will  fall  to  know  about  the  double  standard 
of  Justice,  but  that  the  pubUc  will  think  It 
limited  only  to  civil  rights  cases,  or  will  fail 
to  act. 

As  the  report  makes  clear,  the  failure 
of  Justice  in  well  publicized  civil  rights 
cases  is  an  illustration— not  the  embodi- 
ment— of  the  breakdown  of  justice  in  the 
South. 

The  Southern  Regiofial  Council 
pointed  out  that  in  this  dual  system  of 
Justice,  "much  of  the  problem  is  the 
selection  of  Jurors.  In  almost  no  courts 
are  Jurors  picked  by  thoroughly  objective 
means  to  insure  a  true  cross  section  of 
the  community." 


Since  few  counties  keep  records  of 
jury  venires.  It  is  diffcult  to  assess  the 
exact  amount  of  segregation  on  Southern 
Juries.  But  the  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  integrated  juries  are  about  as 
rare  as  integrated  polling  places.  In 
Alabama,  for  example,  where  about  30 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population  is 
Negro,  the  council  estimates  that  there 
are  5  or  6  Negroes  on  a  typical  Jury  panel 
of  110.  In  Arkansas,  where  about  20 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population  is 
Negro,  the  council  estimates  that  there 
are  no  more  than  4  Negroes  on  a  typical 
double  jury  panel  of  50. 

In  an  area  where  accurate  statistics 
are  available,  the  council  pointed  out 
that  the  28  court  clerks  and  the  109  jury 
commissioners  attached  to  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  11  States  of  the  old  Con- 
federacy are  solidly  white — all  appointed 
by  the  65  white  district  judges. 

The  Southern  Regional  Council  also 
cites  statistics  which  demonstrate  that 
a  Negro  convicted  of  a  crime  in  the  South 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished than  is  a  wiiite  man  convicted  of 
a  similar  crime.  For  example,  although 
more  than  one-half  of  all  convicted  rap- 
ists are  white.  87  percent  of  all  the  per- 
sons executed  for  rape  between  1930  and 
1963  were  Negroes  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced by  southern  courts.  Similarly, 
of  34  persons  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death  for  nighttime  burglaries  and 
robberies,  between  1930  and  1961,  28 
were  Negroes. 

Nor  does  this  unequal  g:  stem  of  justice 
only  affect  Negroes  who  are  convicted 
of  major  crimes.  It  also  affects  Negroes 
who  are  convicted  of  misdemeanors.  In 
the  12  month  period  ending  in  June, 
1962,  2,341  persons  served  terms  in  Geor- 
gia's State  prison  system  for  their  inabili- 
ty to  pay  small  fines.  Seventy  percent 
of  these  were  Negro. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution knew  that  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  is  a  cornerstone  of  democracy.  In 
article  HI  of  the  Constitution  the  fram- 
ers wrote: 

The  trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  In  Cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury. 

When  they  added  the  Bill  of  Rights,  4 
years  after  drafting  the  Constitution,  our 
forefathers  again  addressed  themselves 
to  equal  justice,  lest  anyone  mistake  their 
intent.  Pour  of  these  10  amendments 
deal  with  equal  justice.  They  Insure  a 
trial  by  jury  in  suits  at  common  law  and 
in  criminal  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read  the  language 
of  the  sixth  amendment. 

In  aU  criminal  prosecution — 

It  says — 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed. 

Let  me  underline  those  words  once 
again,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Constitution 
promises  each  citizen  a  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury.  How  well  have  we  kept 
the  faith? 

Lest  anyone  should  doubt  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  let  me  read 
another  familiar  quotation  to  this  House: 

Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of 


habeas  corpus;  and  the  trial  by  Juries  Im- 
partially selected — these  principles  form  the 
bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before  us. 

Those  words,  of  course,  are  the  words 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  speaking  in  his  first 
inaugural  address.  One  of  the  stars  that 
guided  our  Founding  Fathers,  he  reminds 
us,  was  the  right  to  a  "trial  by  Juries  im- 
partially selected." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  great  challenge 
before  us  this  session.  We  again  have 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
the  Constitution.  Two  years  ago,  re- 
sponding to  the  great  confrontation  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  Birming- 
ham and  elsewhere,  the  Members  of  this 
House  constructed  a  Civil  Rights  Act 
which  tried  to  insure  all  Americans  equal 
access  to  public  accommodations,  equal 
educational  opportunities,  and  equal 
employment  opportunities.  Last  year, 
responding  in  part  to  the  Mississippi 
summer  project  of  1964  and  the  Selma 
-march  of  1965,  we  enacted  the  historic 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  asking  my 
colleagues  who  have  done  so  much  to 
help  fulfill  the  promise  of  America  to 
Join  in  supporting  legislation  to  insure 
the  desegregation  of  the  third  great 
branch  of  government.  Yesterday  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Btjrton],  and  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
to  end  discrimination  in  the  Juries  of 
this  great  land.  At  the  same  time  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rksnick],  Introduced  a  similar  bill. 

Mr,  Speaker,  once  we  have  decided 
that  this  Congress  shall  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  desegregate  juries,  we  must  still 
decide  upon  the  quickest  and  fairest  way 
to  accomplish  this  task.  Happily,  sev- 
eral formulas  for  the  desegregation  of 
Federal  and  State  courts  have  already 
been  proposed,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
there  will  be  more  suggestions  to  come. 
We  should,  of  course,  welcome  them  all, 
for  diversity  is  the  father  of  legislative 
genius. 

H.R.  14111,  which  I  have  Introduced,  Is 
patterned  after  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  It  is  consciously  not  patterned 
after  the  voting  rights  provisions  of  1957 
and  1960.  It  tries  to  learn  from  their 
failures  and  to  fashion  a  formula 
which — like  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965 — will  work  quickly  and  fairly. 

The  Members  of  this  House  are,  of 
course,  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  early  voting  rights  laws, 
and  the  reasons  why  last  year's  act  was 
passed.  Chief  Justice  Warren  summa- 
rized the  experience  of  the  earlier  laws  in 
an  Introduction  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
tmanimous  opinion  upholding  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  in  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach — March  7.  1966: 

The  previous  legislation  has  proved  Inef- 
fective for  a  number  of  reasons — 

He  wrote — 
Voting  suits  are  unusually  onerous  to  pre- 
pare, sometimes  requiring  as  many  as  6,000 
man-hours  Ei>ent  combing  through  registra- 
tion records  In  preparation  for  trial.  Liti- 
gation has  been  exceedingly  slow,  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  ample  opportunities  for  delay 
afforded  voting  officials  and  others  Involved 
in  the  proceedings.  Even  when  favorable  de- 
cisions have  finally  been  obtained,  some  of 
the  States  affected  have  merely  switched  to 
discriminatory   devices  not   covered    by   the 
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Federal  dacr«M  or  have  enacted  dlfflcult  new 
t«at.s  designed  to  prolong  the  existing  dispar- 
ity between  white  and  Negro  registration. 
Alternatively,  certain  local  officials  have  de- 
fied aiid  evaded  court  orders  or  have  simply 
cloeed  :helr  registration  offices  to  freeze  the 
voting  roiis 

Mr   Speaker,  the  House  report  on  the 
bu;  made  the  same  point: 

Pour  years   (to  press  a  voting  suit)   Is  too 

ionf — 

It  said— 
The  burden  Is  too  heavy — the  wrong  to  our 
citizens  Ls  too  serious,  the  damage  to  our 
national  conscience  is  too  great  not  to  adopt 
more  effective  measures  than  exist  today. 
Such  u  the  eesentlal  Justification  for  the 
pending  bill. 

In  short,  the  early  laws  did  not  work 
becau.se  they  required  Individual  suits 
in  p&ch  of  the  counties  charged  with  dis- 
crimination. The  same  situation  exists 
In  proceedings  dealing  with  Jury  selec- 
tion. Suits  are  expensive  to  bring;  they 
allow  for  endless  delaying  tactics;  and 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the  district 
Judge  will  be  more  helpful  than  the  local 
Jury  commissioner. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  delays  and  dlflfl- 
cxiltles  Inherent  In  a  case  by  case  ap- 
proach. I  have  proposed  a  Jury  bill  which 
uses  an  automatic  administrative  trig- 
ger similar  to  that  employed  In  the  Vot- 
ing RlghUs  Act  of  1965. 

The  bill  requires  that  records  be  kept 
of  the  racial  composition  of  all  State 
Jury  venires  In  every  State  which  has  a 
nonwhlte  population  of  more  than  10 
percent  and  which  either  required  racial 
aegregatlon  by  law  within  the  past  5 
years  or  Is  subject  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  These  records  must  be  pub- 
lic and  copies  must  be  submitted  to  the 
.\'.fomey  Oeneral. 

If  the  recordkeeping  requirement  Is 
not  compiled  with  by  any  court,  then  the 
Attorney  General  must  certify  that  court 
to  the  Civil  Service  Comjmisslon  which 
will  appoint  one  or  more  special  Federal 
Jury  commissioners  to  function  on  behalf 
of  the  court. 

Special  Federal  Jury  commissioners 
will  also  be  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  upon  certification  of  the  At- 
torney General  that  a  certain  disparity 
exists  between  the  number  of  Negroes  In 
a  county  and  the  number  on  the  county's 
Jury  list  The  disparity  raUo  Is  1  '-i  to  1 
between  the  percentage  of  Negroes  In  the 
county,  and  the  percentage  of  Negroes  on 
the  county's  Jury  list. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
required  to  certify  for  the  assignment  of 
special  Federal  Jury  commissioners  any 
county  which  discontinued  or  forbade 
the  use  of  voter  registration  lists  as  a 
basis  for  Jury  venires  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Special  Federal  Jury  commissions  will 
also  be  assigned  to  any  county  in  which 
a  Federal  court  has  found  within  the  past 
5  years  that  Jurors  have  been  disqualified 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

I  have  enumerated  the  four  conditions 
under  which  special  Federal  Jury  com- 
missioners will  be  assigned  automati- 
cally. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  At- 
torney General  or  any  resident  of  a 
Judicial  district  or  any  party  to  a  jury 


proceeding  may  bring  an  action  In  the 
D.S.  district  court  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  act. 

Federal  Jury  commissioners  wllj  com- 
pile venire  lists  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Census  Bureau  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  use  a  sampling  technique  to 
insure  a  venire  which  Is  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  political  or 
religious  afailatlon,  national  origin,  or 
economic  or  social  status. 

The  venire  Usts  compiled  by  the  special 
Federal  Jury  commissioners  would  be  the 
basis  for  the  selection  by  lot  of  Jurors  by 
State  courts.  The  special  Federal  Jury 
commissioners  would  be  entitled  to  su- 
pervise this  process. 

The  bill  provides  a  mechanism  where- 
by a  county  may  move  In  Federal  court 
to  be  relieved  of  Its  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14111  Is  also  ad- 
dressed to  the  problem  of  discrimination 
In  Federal  Juries.  Under  title  n  It 
would  set  up  Jury  commissions  In  each 
Federal  district  court  which  would  put 
Into  effect  a  sampling  plan  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  which  would  furnish  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  the  population 
of  the  Federal  district  without  exclusion 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  religious 
or  political  affiliation,  or  economic  or  so- 
cial status. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  assistance  In  the  preparation 
of  this  bill  of  Leonard  M.  Ross,  editor  In 
chief  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal;  Don  B. 
Kates.  Simon  Lazarus  III,  and  Michael 
Mukasey,  all  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
who  drafted  the  basic  provisions  of 
Utle  I. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  other  bills  pertaining  to 
jury  discrimination  as  soon  as  possible. 
Instance  after  Instance  of  justice  denied 
by  Southern  juries  makes  It  Imperative 
that  the  Congress  act  now  to  Insure  Im- 
partiality In  Jury  trials,  both  State  and 
Federal,  In  the  South. 


IMPORTANCE     OF     THE     SUPREME 
COURTS     DECISION     IN     UNITED 
STATES      AGAINST     PRICE.     AND 
UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  GUEST 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Mathias]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
who  Is  concerned  for  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  our  Negro  citizens  and  civil 
rights  workers  who  have  gone  to  their 
assistance  can  miss  the  Importance  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  of  this 
week  in  United  States  against  Price  and 
United  States  against  Guest. 

The  first  of  these  cases  upheld  Indict- 
ments returned  under  18  U.S.C.  241  and 
242  agsdnst  18  persons  who  are  ciiarged 
with  the  murders  of  James  Chaney,  An- 
drew Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwemer. 
The  horror  of  this  alleged  reprisal  for 
civil  rights  activities  as  engineered  by 
State  law  enforcement  officers  is  re- 
flected In  the  bare  legal  terminology  of 
the  indictment,  and  in  the  restrained 


language  of  the  opinion  that — thank- 
fully— allows  prosecution  of  what  the  in- 
dictment portrays  as  a  brutal  conspiracy. 

The  Guest  case  sustains  an  Indictment 
returned  against  six  persons  under  18 
U.S.C.  241.  They  charged  therein  with 
the  attack  upon  Reserve  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel 
A.  Penn,  which  resulted  In  his  death. 
The  asserted  purpose  of  this  act  was  to 
discourage  free  use  by  Negro  citizens  of 
State  facilities  and  to  restrict  exercise 
of  their  right  to  travel  freely  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  Pew  can  disagree  that 
reinstatement  of  the  Federal  prosecu- 
tion in  this  case  is  imperative  to  compli- 
ance with  Federal  civil  rights  laws  In  an 
Important  area  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  comforting  as  thesR 
decisloiu  may  seem  on  their  surface  and 
from  the  headlines  in  the  press,  they 
should  not  detract  from  the  necessity 
for  revision  of  Federal  laws  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting individuals  from  violence  because 
of  their  civil  rights  activities  or  belief. 
Careful  study  of  the  opinions  reveals  that 
grave  technical  difficulties  must  be  over- 
come to  secure  justice  in  those  cases,  be- 
cause of  the  Inadequacies  of  present  laws. 
Several  members  of  the  Court  were  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  and  concerned  by  them 
In  their  opinions  to  forcefully  suggest 
sweeping  revisions  so  as  more  effectively 
to  afford  the  legitimate  Federal  protec- 
tion required  In  the  tragic  circumstances 
described  In  the  two  indictments. 

The  civil  rights  bill  which  I  introduced 
together  with  18  other  Republican  co- 
spxjnsors  on  March  7.  1966,  was  designed 
to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  present 
Federal  criminal  laws.  When  placed  be- 
side these  two  landmark  opinions,  I  am 
confident  you  will  find  our  measures  ef- 
fectively responsive  to  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  We  ask  the  support  of 
all  Members  of  this  body,  by  speedy  en- 
actment of  these  essential  safegiiards, 
to  assure  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
for  all  of  our  citizens  regardless  of  their 
race  and  regardless  of  their  State  citi- 
zenship in  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  editorial  which  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  this  matter  in  a  most 
helpful  way.  I  commend  It  to  all  who 
are  Interested  in  basic  justice  for  all  our 
citizens. 

PaOTBCTINO   CmZENS 

By  virtue  of  some  rather  energetic  and 
Ingenious  artificial  respiration,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  breathed  new  life  Into  the  19th 
century  poet-Clvll  War  statutes  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  emancipated  Negro  cltl- 
eens  from  Ku  Kluz  Klansmen  and  other 
desperadoes.  TTiese  statutes,  known  as  sec- 
tion 241  and  242  of  the  United  States  Code 
were  dismissed  by  two  Federal  district  court 
judges  as  moribund — or  at  least  as  Inapplica- 
ble In  the  case  of  two  monstrous  attaclu  on 
Negroes.  The  Supreme  Court's  rescue  of 
them  does  not  make  them  very  robust  or 
reliable.  But  at  least  It  makes  possible  the 
prosecution  of  some  thoroughly  despicable 
characters. 

One  of  the  two  cas«s  Involves  the  1964 
murder  of  three  young  clvU  rights  work- 
ers In  Mississippi,  Michael  Schwemer.  James 
Chaney.  and  Andrew  Goodman.  The  sheriff 
and  deputy  sheriff  of  Neshoba  County  and  a 
patrolman  of  the  PhUadelphla,  Miss.,  police 
department,  together  with  IS  other  men, 
were  Indicted  for  conspiring  to  arrange  their 
release  from  the  county  Jail  with  the  pur- 
pose of  IntercepUng  them  and  klUlng  them 
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on  a  public  highway.  Because  this  was  a 
Federal,  not  a  State,  Indictment,  the  charge 
was  not  murder  but  vlolatloB  of  section  242 
forbidding  tlie  deprivation  "under  color  of 
law  of  rights  protected  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  SUtea." 

The  Indictment  was  dismissed  as  against 
all  but  the  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff  and  patrol- 
man on  the  ground  that  the  others  were 
not  acting  "under  color  of  law."  Writing 
(or  a  unanimous  Court,  however.  Justice 
Fortas  declared  compelllngly  that  "private 
persons.  Jointly  engaged  with  State  officials 
in  the  prohibited  action,  are  acting  'under 
color"  of  law  for  purposes  of  the  statute.  To 
act  'under  color'  of  law  does  not  reqiilre 
that  the  accused  be  an  officer  of  the  State. 
It  Is  enough  that  he  Is  a  wUIXul  participant 
in  Joint  activity  with  the  State  or  lis  agents." 
This  seems  to  us  unexceptionable. 

The  other  case  involved  tii«  wanton  shoot- 
ing of  Lemuel  Penn  on  a  Georgia  highway. 
No  State  officers  were  Implicated  In  this 
heinous  crime,  and  the  Indictment  was  for 
violation  of  section  241  which  provides  for  a 
$5,000  fine  and  Imprisonmexit  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both,  for  conspiracy  "to 
Injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  InUmldate  any 
citizen  In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.'" 

Though  somewhat  confusingly  divided  In 
its  reasons,  the  Supreme  Court  held  this 
Indictment  valid,  too,  on  the  ground  that  the 
killing  was  part  of  a  preexisting  plot  to 
deprive  Negroes  of  constitutional  rights — 
particularly  the  right  to  travel  on  the  public 
lilghways. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the 
Court's  several  opinions  In  these  cases  Is 
the  ardent  Invitation  they  extend  to  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  the  existing  civil  rights 
statutes.  "Viewed  In  its  proper  perspective," 
Justice  Brennan  observed  pointedly,  section 
5  [of  the  14th  amendment]  "appears  as  a 
positive  grant  of  legislative  power,  author- 
izing Congress  to  exercise  Its  discretion  in 
fashioning  remedies  to  achieve  civil  and  po- 
litical equality  for  all  citizens." 

A  measure  Introduced  recently  by  Repre- 
sentative Mathias  and  a  number  of  Re- 
publican colleagues  would  sharpen  the  pro- 
visions and  enlarge  the  penalties  for  de- 
priving anyone  of  constitutional  rights, 
whether  under  "color  of  law"  or  not.  Sen- 
ator Patjt.  IJottclas  civil  rights  proposal  would 
similarly  correct  existing  defects  In  the  law. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  now  ponder- 
ing legislation  In  this  area,  will  move  forth- 
nghtly.  It  Is  to  be  hopied.  In  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  cases  decided  by  the  Court  In- 
volve fiendish  attacks  on  basic  rights  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
be  able  effectively  to  prevent  or  punish. 


WEAK   PET    BILL    SHOULD   BE    RE- 
JECTED 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  centleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBROOK]  Di  recognized  for  15 
minutes.  \ 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  \Mr.  Spea.ker,  the 
favorite  pastime  in  Wttshlngton  appears 
to  be  creating  smokescreens.  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  witnessing  exactly  that  in 
the  important  and  neglected  field  dealing 
with  animal  research.  Where  the  need 
Is  overwhelming  and  the  public  Interest 
Is  great,  the  legislation  now  agreed  upon 
in  answer  to  the  glaring  misconduct 
shown  in  animal  trafficking  by  unscru- 
pulous dealers,  is  weak  and  ineffective 
at  best  and  a  travesty  on  conscience  at 
worst. 

People  throughout  my  district  have 
been  shocked  at  the  abuse  which  has 
been  shown  In  the  acquisition  of  dogs  and 


other  pets  for  sale  to  laboratories  and 
experimental  stations.  No  issue  has 
brought  any  greater  response  from  our 
people  and  it  is  a  credit  to  their  sense 
of  fair  play  and  compassion  to  see  their 
indignation.  Frankly.  I  have  been  glad 
to  see  it  because  it  has  often  been  my 
opinion  that  people  lack  a  sense  of  In- 
dignation and  tacitly  look  the  other  way 
when  their  obligation  should  be  clear. 
In  this  case  there  has  been  a  genuine 
public  outcry. 

However,  this  Indignation  has  not  been 
transferred  into  what,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  good  legislative  proposal  to 
curb  this  illicit  and  cruel  traffic.  In  Its 
February  4  issue.  Life  magazine  put  the 
issue  in  proper  perspective  and  portrayed 
the  miserable  conditions  which  were  all 
too  typical  in  treatment  of  animals 
gathered  by  collectors.  To  call  their 
treatment  inhumane  would  not  even 
adequately  convey  the  disgusting  prac- 
tice. I  followed  the  testimony  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee  very  closely. 

Witnesses  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  testifying 
on  proposed  legislation  to  regulate  the 
sale,  transportation  and  handling  of 
dogs,  cats  and  other  animals,  described 
cases  of  heartless  theft  and  cruel  abuse, 
cases  m  which  veteran  investigators  of 
animal  care  organizations  were  sickened 
by  the  complete  lack  of  sensitivity  on  the 
port  of  some  animal  dealers. 

abusive  tkcatmgnt  shown 

All  in  all,  the  correction  of  these  abuses 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  For  Instance,  there  are 
generally  three  distinct  categories  of  dog 
dealers.  One.  the  grassroots  dealer,  actu- 
ally collects  dogs  and  cats  in  any  given 
area.  The  second  category  is  the  middle- 
man who  travels  throughout  the  country 
collecting  animals  for  the  large  dealers. 
Thirdly,  there  Is  the  dealer  who  OF>erates 
on  a  tremendous  scale  Involving  thou- 
sands of  dogs  and  cats  yearly.  It  is  this 
type  of  dealer  who  actually  supplies  re- 
search institutions,  although  he  is  not 
their  only  source  of  supply. 

In  the  case  of  one  dog  dealer  who  sup- 
plied laboratories  directly,  his  means  of 
transportation  was  a  horse  trailer  com- 
plete with  a  double  deck  to  utilize  as 
much  cubic  footage  as  possible  to  store 
animals  while  in  transit.  According  to 
the  witness  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee who  described  the  trailer  and  its 
contents: 

There  were  dogs  on  tops  of  dogs  that  were 
dead,  and  there  were  pans  of  water,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  dogs  being  on  top  of  the  dogs, 
they  could  not  get  to  them. 

It  was  estimated  that  approximately 
120  dogs  were  crammed  into  this  trailer. 

Adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  overall 
problem  is  the  transportation  of  animals 
in  Interstate  traffic.  Animals  are  stolen, 
quickly  transported  across  State  lines 
where  they  change  hands  very  rapidly, 
and  in  some  cases  wind  up  at  the  animal 
auctions,  especially  those  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Local  law  enforcement  is  stymied 
once  State  lines  are  crossed.  Conversely, 
State  laws  are  unable  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  traffic  in  stolen  animals  that 
originates  outside  their  borders.  At  pres- 
ent, only  11  States  and  approximately  30 


communities  have  enacted  laws  that  pro- 
tect pet  owners  and  try  to  guarantee  an 
adequate  supply  of  animals  for  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Joined  with  all  of 
those  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
demanded  effective  steps  be  taken  to 
close  the  loopholes  In  this  traffic  and 
provide  a  framework  for  regulating  those 
dealei's  who  procure  animals.  My  col- 
league the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  IMrs. 
Bolton]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  HelstoskiI  took  the  lead  in 
this  fight  and  my  legislation  is  identical 
to  theirs.  Judging  from  the  public  re- 
sponse, our  legislation  should  have  the 
widespread  support  of  the  American 
people. 

COMMrrTEE  FAILS  TO  RESPOND 

Yet,  the  House  Agiiculture  Committee 
has  reported  out  a  bUl  which  is  weak  and 
ineffective  and  cannot  help  but  fail  in 
its  objective.  A  few  of  the  glaring  weak- 
nesses which  make  it  imworthy  are : 

First,  it  fails  to  require  inspection  of 
dealers'  facilities  and  transport. 

Second,  it  merely  assesses  a  token  fine 
for  dealer  violations  instead  of  providing 
for  revocation  of  dealers'  licenses. 

Third,  it  permits  the  terrible  practice 
of  sale  of  animals  at  auction  and  by  body 
weight.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  area 
of  greatest  abuse. 

Fourth,  it  mysteriously  overlooks  one 
of  the  basic  thnists  behind  the  legisla- 
tion, namely,  to  put  the  imprint  of  Con- 
gress on  a  set  of  humane  standards 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  governmental  officials  would  be  re- 
quired to  promulgate.  Of  all  areas,  it  is 
the  hardest  to  justify  the  lack  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  what  its  own  agencies  do.  If  we 
do  not  set  standards  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  whose  Poolesvllle  Ani- 
mal Center  alone  spends  well  over  $100,- 
000  per  year  for  cats  and  dogs,  it  is  a 
farce  to  tell  any  other  person  or  labora- 
torj'  what  they  should  do. 

Fifth,  it  fails  to  require  bills  of  sale 
which  would  be  one  of  the  only  sure  safe- 
guards against  the  theft  and  fraudulent 
acquisition  of  animals  by  imscrupulous 
dealers. 

There  are  other  objections  but  these 
are  the  major  ones.  It  is  argued  that  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  would  virtually 
halt  this  traffic  and  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
dealers  who  now  traffic  in  dogs  and  pets. 
To  that  charge,  I  plead  guilty  since  it  is 
my  intent  to  make  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  current  practice  where  animals 
die  in  crates  from  starvation,  thirst,  or 
exposure. 

The  legislation  which  I  support  is  se- 
vere, to  be  sure,  but  this  situation  calls 
for  a  quick,  striking  blow  against  this 
cruel  and  inhumane  practice.  My  bill 
would  license  dealers  only  and  require 
Isiboratories  to  purchase  animals  only 
from  licensed  dealers;  prohibit  the  sale 
of  animals  at  auction  or  by  weight ;  pro- 
tect not  only  dogs  and  cats  but  also 
other  animals  whose  suffering  is  no  less 
than  that  of  cats  and  dogs;  provide  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  standards  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  promulgate  to  insure  the 
humane  housing,  handling,  and  trans- 
port   of    animals    by    dealers;    require 
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legitimate  bills  of  sale  to  prevent  the 
theft  and  fraudulent  acquisition  of  anl- 
mala  by  dealers;  require  Federal  Inspec- 
tion of  dealers'  premises  and  transport  of 
animals:  require  revocation  of  dealers' 
licenses  for  violations  of  the  act  or  of  the 
anticruelty  laws  of  the  States  and  calls 
for  an  adequate  penalty. 

rXDEKAI.    SVBSIDIXS    FOB    MISTBXATINCT 

On  the  national  level  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  subsidized,  however  unwit- 
tingly, the  traffic  In  stolen  animals. 
Through  Federal  loans  and  grants  the 
Government  has  been  the  major  finan- 
cial supporter  of  scientific  experimenta- 
tions. For  example,  an  estimated  214 
million  dogs  and  cats  were  used  In  1964 
at  hospitals  and  research  laboratories 
lecelvlng  Federal  money.  Between  $30 
U)  $50  million  was  spent  by  these  Insti- 
tutions for  these  animals.  One  Federal 
agency  alone,  the  Poolesvtlle  Animal  Cen- 
ter of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
spends  well  over  $100,000  on  cats  and 
dogs. 

Agencies  such  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. NASA,  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  use  animals  for  research,  and 
NIH,  for  Instance,  has  published  proce- 
dures for  the  procurement  of  animals  by 
that  agency.  However,  what  percentage 
stolen  animals  end  up  in  Government 
laboratories  would  probably  be  almost 
Impossible  to  ascertain  In  view  of  the 
varying  estimates  of  the  number  of  sto- 
len animals  throughout  the  country 
which  are  eventually  used  by  research 
re.sources. 

One  market,  no  doubt,  for  stolen  ani- 
mals is  the  1.500  research  Institutions  of 
substantial  si/'  throughout  the  country 
which  receive  Federal  funds.  Although 
these  institutions  are  instructed  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ob- 
serve State  and  local  laws  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  animals,  and  although  the  publi- 
cation. Guide  for  Laboratory  Animals' 
Facilities  and  Care,  spells  out  for  them 
the  guidelines  to  be  observed,  abducted 
animals  still  end  up  in  such  laboratories 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  State  and  lo- 
cal laws  and  for  want  of  a  more  rigid 
oversight  of  Federal  programs  by  Feder- 
al agencies. 

Perhaps  If  the  Federal  Government 
had  shown  as  much  zeal  in  enforcing 
Its  laboratory  animal  gxildellnes  as  it  Is 
presently  demonstrating  with  its  wage- 
price  guidelines  versus  individual  rights, 
the  profits  gleaned  from  this  trade  by 
some  unscrupulous  animal  dealers  might 
never  have  materialized  at  the  outset. 

COMMUTE*    BIIX    WOCIJ)    BK    LICKMSKS 

While  I  have  supported  this  direct  ef- 
fective approach,  it  would  be  equally 
obligatory  that  I  oppose  the  reported  bill 
which  would  do  little  more  than  license 
wrongdoing  and  give  a  legal  cover  to 
pun,eyors  of  mistreated  animals.  The 
bm  reported  out  of  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, would,  in  effect,  do  more  to  protect 
the  dealers  than  It  would  to  protect  the 
ar.lmals.  Where  the  dealer  is  licensed 
by  Federal  law  but  Inadequately  regu- 
lated, how  can  any  local  authority  prop- 
erly enforce  superior  laws  of  the  SUte 
or  local  government? 

The  reported  bill  Is  little  more  than 
an  eflTort  to  scuttle  all  of  our  work  and 


flies  in  the  face  of  demonstrated  pub- 
lic opinion.  You  can  be  sure  that  I  will 
be  doing  everything  possible  to  imple- 
ment the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
Bolton-Helstoskl-Ashbrook  bills  which 
would  set  up  standards  that  all  animal 
lovers  would  appri^^^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROP.  WILLIAM  LEO 
HANSBERRY,  LATE  PIONEER  IN 
AFRICAN  STUDIES  FIELD.  BY  RAY- 
MOND J.  SMYKE,  SPECIAL  AS- 
SISTANT FOR  AFRICA.  WORLD 
CONFEDERATION  OF  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF  THE  TEACHING  PRO- 
FESSION i 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolanb]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  four 
decades  the  late  Prof.  William  Leo  Hans- 
berry  was  the  leading  American  historian 
on  Africa.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Hansberry  came  from 
a  distinguished  Negro  family  whose  roota 
reach  deeply  Into  Mississippi,  where  his 
father  was  professor  of  history  at  Alcorn 
College.  His  late  niece.  Playwright  Lor- 
raine Hansberry,  was  the  author  of  "Rai- 
sin In  the  Sun,"  and  other  famous  plays 
for  Broadway. 

Having  taught  In  his  Howard  Univer- 
sity classroom,  here  in  Washington,  some 
of  the  great  and  outstanding  African 
leaders  of  today.  Professor  Hansberry 
was  very  well  known  and  esteemed 
abroad,  but.  Ironically,  almost  unknown 
throughout  his  native  land,  the  United 
States.  He  received  honors  from  Ethio- 
pia and  Ghana,  and  the  University  of 
Nigeria  named  its  school  of  African 
studies  after  him,  the  William  Leo  Hans- 
berry School  of  African  Studies. 

Professor  Hansberry  was  personally 
acquainted  with  and  explored  the  leading 
sites  of  African  antiquity.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  last  November  3.  he  was 
working  on  a  four-volume  study  of  the 
history  and  prehistory  of  Africa,  the 
first  work  of  Its  kind  by  an  American 
author. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  Hansberry's 
contribution  to  both  the  Negro  commu- 
rUty  in  America  and  to  the  field  of  schol- 
arship has  materially  affected  the  course 
of  present  day  historical  research  on 
Africa.  I  include  with  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  testimony  to 
Professor  Hansberry,  which  appeared  in 
the  November  20,  1965,  issue  of  the  Brit- 
ish publication.  "West  Africa,"  written 
by  his  devoted  friend.  Mr.  Raymond  J. 
Smyke.  of  Washington,  who  Is  the  spe- 
cial assistant  for  Africa  of  the  World 
Confederation  of  Organizations  of  the 
Teaching  Profession.  Mr.  Smyke  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  Edmund  A.  Walsh 
School  of  Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown 
UrUverslty  and  received  his  masters  de- 
gree In  Africa  studies  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  following  tribute.  Mr.  Smyke 
points  out  the  true  greatness  of  Profes- 


sor Hansberry  as  a  remarkable  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  African  studies: 

PlONKXa  AinUCANIST 

(William  Leo  Hansberry.  who  died  peace- 
fully on  November  3  after  71  years,  was  a  re- 
markable pioneer  In  the  field  of  African 
studies.  While  a  young  man  he  undertook 
work  singularly  unpopular  among  his  con- 
temporaries. He  soon  outstripped  the  Urn- 
Ited  body  of  knowledge  then  available  on  the 
subject  and  was  stranded  In  the  no  man's 
land  of  scholarship  where  no  one  was  quail- 
fled  to  pass  on  his  work.  As  a  result  he  was 
rejected  by  the  academic  community  he 
served;  he  was  maligned  by  his  own  people 
and  effectively  blocked  from  achieving  any 
recognition — academic  or  materia] — until  the 
twilight  years  of  his  life.  Only  during  the 
last  6  years  were  honors  bestowed  on  him, 
not  by  America  but  by  Africa.  A  true  victim 
of  the  adage  "publish  or  perish,"  William  Leo 
Hansberry  perished  In  the  eyes  of  his  aca- 
demic contemporaries  because  he  never  pub- 
lished. However,  there  Is  universal  agree- 
ment that  he  was  a  great  teacher.  In  the 
mold  of  Dr.  James  Emman  Kwegylr  Aggrey. 
Their  Uvea  were  remarkably  similar.) 

Hansberry  was  born  In  Mississippi,  where 
his  father  was  professor  of  history  at  Alcorn 
College,  a  small  Negro  institution.  After  a 
year  at  Atlantic  University  he  entered  Har- 
vard University.  Hansberry  had  a  single  pur- 
pose at  Harvard,  to  resolve  In  his  own  mind 
the  conflicting  questions  of  Africa's  past.  He 
worked  under  anthropologist  Ernest  A. 
Hooten.  who  subsequently  wrote,  "I  am  quite 
confident  that  no  present-day  scholar  has 
anything  like  the  knowledge  of  thU  field 
that  Hansberry  has  developed.  He  has  been 
unable  to  teke  the  Ph.  D.  degree  In  his  chosen 
subjects  here  or  anywhere  else  because  of 
lack  of  proper  persons  to  supervise  his  thesis 
and  because  there  is  no  university  or  institu- 
tion, so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  manifested 
a  really  profound  interest  In  this  subject. " 
In  1921.  with  the  mark  of  Harvard  on  him, 
Hansberry  was  convinced  that  Africa  had  a 
past  which  In  many  respects  rivaled  Burope 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and.  further,  that  the 
cradle  of  civilization  was  Indeed  In  central 
Africa.  He  proposed  and  taught  that  one  of 
the  primary  destructive  agents  of  Africa's 
past  was  the  slave  traders  who  not  only  de- 
stroyed African  civilizations  but  suppressed 
knowledge  of  them  to  support  their  conten- 
tion that  the  Institution  of  slavery  was  a 
civilizing  factor.  This  In  the  decade  of  the 
1920's  was  sheer  academic  heresy.  For  hold- 
ing these  views  Hansberry  the  academician 
was  punished  In  a  most  brutal  way. 

In  1921  he  took  a  part-time  lectureship  at 
Howard  University  In  Washington  so  he  could 
do  research  In  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
June  1922.  an  African  civilization  section  was 
founded  In  the  department  of  history  with 
Hansberry  as  director.  On  June  3.  and  4, 
1925,  a  2-day  sympoelum  was  held  under 
Hansberry's  chairmanship,  with  28  papers 
being  delivered  by  his  advanced  students. 
It  was  formaUy  titled:  "The  Cultures  and 
Civilizations  of  Negro  Peoples  In  Africa." 

During  this  period  Hansberry  was  giving 
three  courses  enrolling  814  students:  "Negro 
Peoples  In  the  Cultures  and  CIvllteatlons  of 
Prehistoric  and  Protohlstoric  Times";  "An- 
cient Civilizations  of  Ethiopia,"  based  largely 
on  the  then  most  recent  archtologlcal  find- 
ings of  the  Coxe.  Liverpool.  Oxford,  Wellcome, 
and  Harvard-Boston  expeditions;  and  "The 
Civilization  of  West  Africa  In  Medieval  and 
Early  Modern  Times."  With  no  textbooks, 
the  students  kept  careful  notes  reproducing 
the  charts  and  drawings  presented  during  the 
lecture.  Some  of  these  notebooks  are  sUU 
preserved. 

But  within  5  years  Hansberry  was  formally 
charged  by  some  university  colleagues  with 
teaching  wrong  and  fallacious  doctrines 
which  were  damaging  the  university's  stand- 
ing.    After    be   explained    to    the    board   of 
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trustees  what  he  was  actually  teaching,  the 
board  dismissed  the  accusers  and  cleared  him. 
Shortly  after  this  a  small,  clearly  identifiable 
anti -Hansberry  cult  was  formed  which  pre- 
vailed for  30  years.  In  1937  his  2-year 
Rockefeller  grant  to  Oxford  was  terminated 
after  1  year  without  explanation.  A  manu- 
script he  had  taken  with  him  to  be  read  by 
a  colleague  was  published  3  jrears  later  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  raal  author.  De- 
barred from  promotion,  Hanaberry  served  his 
university  as  an  Instructor  without  tenure 
until  World  War  11. 

By  1939  a  detailed  outline  of  his  proposed 
five-volume  study  on  the  prehistory  and  his- 
tory of  Africa  was  prepared  and  all  the 
sources  he  Intended  to  use  for  It  were  In  his 
pofsesslon. 

In  1947  he  was  virtually  assured  of  a  grant 
from  the  Roeenwald  Fund  to  carry  on  re- 
search, strongly  supported  by  Hooten  and 
the  renowned  Egyptologist.  W.  P.  Albright,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  wrote  In 
January  of  that  year:  "Mr.  Hansberry  has 
covered  the  ground  with  extraordinary 
thoroughness  and  competence.  Of  course. 
It  is  humanly  Impossible  for  any  one  man  to 
be  a  specialist  In  all  the  varied  fields  which 
are  Involved,  including  widely  divergent 
anthropological  and  archeologlcal  tech- 
niques, as  well  as  control  of  historical  and 
philological  methods  not  to  overlook  com- 
mand of  scores  of  languages,  living  and 
dead.  But  I  find  that  Mr.  Hansberry  has 
missed  virtually  nothing  of  any  relevance  to 
his  wide  field,  showing  complete  familiarity 
with  the  researches  of  Leakey,  Dart,  Broom, 
and  Van  Rlet  Lowe  •  •  *  Llttmann,  Asals  •  •  • 
Relsner,  Griffith,  Oaratant,  Randall-Maclver, 
and  many  others.  His  Judgment  with  re- 
gard to  many  highly  controversial  subjects 
proved  excellent,  and  his  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary workers  In  the  field  Is  so  thorough 
that  he  seems  almost  Invariably  able  to  pick 
out  Just  the  scholar,  American  or  foreign, 
to  advise  him  on  any  point.  Last  but  not 
least,  he  shows  considerable  skill  In  writing, 
where  he  Joins  a  vlvld  style  and  clearness  and 
cogency."  Incredibly,  Hansberry  did  not  get 
the  Roeenwald  grant. 

In  the  postwar  years  he  turned  to  counsel- 
ing African  students,  who  were  then  attend- 
ing Howard  In  large  numbers.  FYom  1946 
to  1959  he  served  as  faculty  adviser  to  for- 
eign students.  While  some  hold  that  this 
was  a  misuse  of  time  that  should  have  been 
spent  on  writing.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  look  on  this  communion  with  African 
students  as  a  sustaining  factor.  After  30 
years  of  struggle,  he  was  all  but  broken, 
realizing  fully  that  he  was  blocked  in  carry- 
ing out  his  life's  ambition.  In  spite  of  the 
support  of  his  devoted  and  loyal  wife  and  the 
students  that  a  good  teacher  is  rewarded 
with  over  the  years,  the  dlfllcultles  of  the 
three  decades  left  him  discouraged  and  dis- 
illusioned. His  efforts  to  assist  African 
students  were  a  veritable  substitute  to  con- 
sume his  boundless  energy. 

At  the  insistence  of  friends  he  applied  for  a 
Fulbrlght  research  scholarship  Fearful  of 
a  repetition  of  the  Rockefeller  and  Roeen- 
wald experiences,  he  told  no  one  outside  a 
small  circle  that  the  application  waa  even 
pending.  But  it  was  indeed  awarded  for 
the  year  1953-54,  which  he  spent  visiting  the 
antiquities  he  had  so  long  lectured  about. 
Tet  5  years  later  he  was  again  dealt  a  shock- 
ing blow:  His  university,  with  a  generous 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  established 
a  program  of  African  studies,  and  Hansberry 
was  not  Invited  to  participate,  though  he 
had  been  lecturing  on  Africa  since  1922. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  number  of  com- 
pletely unexpected  things  occurred  which  in 
a  sense  caused  the  last  5  yeara  of  his  life  to 
be  his  most  rewarding.  In  19M  Dr.  Kenneth 
Dike,  then  professof  of  history  at  University 
College.  Ibadan.  vttlted  the  United  States. 
An  arrangement  was  made  for  Dike  and 
Hansberry    to    spend    45    minutes    together. 
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which  lengthened  Into  one  afternoon.  Dike 
observed  that  this  lifetime  work  must  at  aU 
cost  be  published,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  stimulate  controversy  In  the  new  field  of 
African  history.  Dike  and  Hansberry  then 
appeared  together  at  a  university  African 
program  reception,  to  which  the  latter  was 
not  Invited.  This  single  act  was  a  tizrning 
point,  for  while  his  detractors  were  prepared 
to  attack  Hansberry,  not  one  felt  safe  enough 
to  question  Dike's  Judgment.  A  short  time 
later  Prof  Thomas  Hodgkin  of  Oxford  spent 
time  with  Hansberry,  conUng  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  DiKe.  The  neutralization  of  his 
detractors  was  followed  in  mid- 1960  by  an 
impassioned  plea  from  Hansberry's  former 
student  Nnamdl  Azlldwe.  then  President  of 
the  Nigerian  Senate,  offering  to  underwrite 
the  publication  of  his  projected  study.  Ap- 
pealing as  this  offer  was.  Hansberry  wished 
to  have  it  brought  out  under  American 
auspices  because  he  felt  it  to  be  a  uniquely 
American  contribution.  Shortly  thereafter, 
two  distinguished  publishers  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  African  field— Bennett  Cerf 
and  Jason  Epstein  of  Random  House — con- 
tracted with  him  for  half  a  million  words  on 
African  history.  This  multivolume  work  was 
the  project  Hansberry  was  primarily  engaged 
In  when  he  died. 

CIANT  AUD  SMAU.  MEN 

In    addition    to    honorary    degrees    from 
Virginia    State    CoUege    and    Morgan    State 
College,   he  received  some  cherished   honors 
from  the  African  students  he  had  served  so 
well.    In  1960  his  friend  Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah 
offered  him  a  professorship  at  the  University 
of   Ghana   and   invited   him   to  publish  his 
works  there.    His  former  student  Azlklwe,  by 
then  President  of  Nigeria,  conferred  on  Hans- 
berry   the    University    of    Nigeria's    second 
honorary  degree.    At  the  same  time  Azlklwe 
inaugurated  the  Hansberry  School  of  African 
Studies  at  the  university.    In  1964  Hansberry 
was  selected  by  the  Halle  Selassie  Trust  to 
receive  their  first  prize  for  original  work  In 
African  history,  archeology  and  anthropology. 
In    1953    he    cofounded    the    Institute    of 
African-American   Relations,   now   the  Afri- 
can-American  Institute.     He  served  as  vice 
president   and   trustee.     He  was   the   prime 
mover  in  the  establishment  of  Africa  House, 
a   student   hostel   in   Washington,   and   was 
instrumental    In    founding    the    All-African 
Students  Union  of  the  Americas.     He  pub- 
lished articles  and  lectured  frequently,  gave 
of    himself    to    African    students    and    still 
found  time  to  be  a  devoted  father  to  his  two 
daughters.     His  wife.  Myrtle,  has  taught  for 
many  years  in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:   but  of  more  im- 
portance, she  has  been  his  research  assistant, 
translator,  grammarian,  counselor  and,  dur- 
ing the  difficult  years,  a  source  of  strength. 
The  tragedy  of  Leo  Hansberry  is  that  which 
sometimes  befalls  giants  surrounded  by  small 
men.    His  rejected  views  of  40  years  ago  are 
now  generally  accepted.     His  chief  recogni- 
tion came  from  Africa  and  Africans,  not  from 
the  land  of  his  birth.    He  suffered  as  no  man 
should    for   what   he    felt    was   an   accurate 
representation  of  Africa's  past,  and  he  died 
before  his  work  was  completed. 

As  to  the  future,  a  poignant  statement  was 
made  by  Helen  Kitchen,  editor  of  Africa 
Report:  "Although  Leo  Hansberry  received 
many  honors  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  tils  lifetime,  he  died  before  he 
was  fully  appreciated  in  his  own  country. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him  have  a 
special  responslblUty:  to  make  sure  that  the 
research  to  which  he  was  so  dedicated  is  com- 
pleted and  published,  and  that  a  book  is 
written   to   tell   his  own  courageous  story." 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1906 

Mr.  HOWARD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Indiana  tMr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPi^AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  task  force  on  international  edu- 
cation of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  LalMr  began  hearings  on  H.R. 
12452.  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1&66. 

Because  this  legislation  is  the  only 
major  new  education  measure  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  this  year.  I  believe 
it  may  be  useful  if  I  report  to  Members 
of  the  House  on  the  c«)ening  of  the 
hearings. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
proposal  Is  a  result  of  two  major  ad- 
dresses made  in  recent  months  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  first  was  the  Presi- 
dents address  of  September  16.  1965  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  Institution.  The  second  was  the 
President's  message  of  February  2,  1966. 
on  international  education  and  health. 
I  have  unanimous  consent  following  my 
remarks  to  insert  the  texts  of  these  two 
addresses  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  International  Education  Act  Is 
aimed  at  strengthening  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  in  international 
studies  at  colleges  and  universities  here 
in  the  United  States.  The  bill  authorizes 
grants  to  promote  centers  of  excellence 
in  dealing  with  particular  problems  and 
particular  regions  of  the  world. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  task  force  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
was  named  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Honorable 
Adah  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  task  force 
and  Its  other  members  are  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins, of  California;  Carlton  R.  Sickles, 
of  Maryland;  William  D.  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan; William  D.  Hathaway,  of  Maine; 
Mrs.  Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii; 
William  H.  Ayres.  of  Ohio;  Albert  H. 
QuiE,  of  Minnesota ;  and  Alphonzo  Bell, 
of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  that  the  proposed  International 
Education  Act  is  a  part  of  the  broader 
program  in  international  education 
which  President  Johnson  moved  to  Initi- 
ate with  the  appointment  of  a  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  last  fall  and  of  which 
he  spoke  both  in  his  Smithsonian  ad- 
dress and  his  message  to  Congress  of 
February  2.  In  his  message,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  some  20  new  pro- 
grams in  health  and  education. 

Authority  for  these  programs  is  di- 
vided among  several  Government  agen- 
cies including  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Peace  Corpe,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Of  the  20  points  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 10  concern  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Three 
of  these  require  new  legislative  authority, 
and  they  form  the  major  portion  of  the 
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subsUiiice  of  the  propoeed  International 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

This  act  calls  for  three  programs  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  International  di- 
mension of  American  coDege  and  univer- 
sity education  by  providing  flnanclal  as- 
sistance In  the  following  ways; 

First,  grants  will  be  made  to  universi- 
ties or  groups  of  universities  to  organize 
graduate  centers  for  international  study 
and  service.  Centers  may  concentrate  on 
either  specific  geographical  areas  of  the 
world  or  on  particular  fields  or  on  par- 
ticular Issues  In  International  affairs. 

Second,  grants  will  be  provided  to  im- 
prove undergraduate  instruction  In  In- 
ternational studies  through  various  proj- 
ects and  activities  such  as  training  fac- 
ulty members  abroad,  expanding  foreign- 
language  courses  and  other  aspects  of 
lnt>matIonal  affairs,  programs  under 
^  h.ch  foreign  scholars  and  teachers  may 
visit  American  colleges  and  universities. 

Third,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  will  be  amended.  Title  VI 
of  this  act  now  provides  some  support  for 
98  language  and  area  centers  at  61 
American  colleges  and  universities.  The 
N.^'lonal  Defense  Education  Act  would 
b<^  amended  to  provide  grants  as  well  as 
contracts  to  the  universities  for  the  lan- 
guage and  area  centers,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  present  50-percent  matching 
provision.  Also,  support  for  Western 
European  languages  as  well  as  for  the 
presently  covered  uncommon  non-West- 
ern laneuages. 

These  three  are  the  principal  points 
in  the  legislation  before  the  task  force. 

The  first  witness  to  appear  before  the 
Task  Force  today  was  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
farf-  the  Honorable  John  W  Gardner. 
him=v:f  a  widely  recognized  authority  Iri 
t.^.f  field  of  International  educsitlon.  A 
firmer  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
and  author  of  the  report,  "AID  and  the 

S^-crftar/  Gardner  stressed  that: 
r-,'»--!;n-lonftI  education  at  home  and  edu- 
'.=iMrin,i;  relatlona  with  other  nations  are 
permajr.pn:  and  Important  aspects  of  our 
riauoiia.  Interest,  on  the  same  level  with 
other  enduring  aspects  of  nattooal  Interest 
such  as  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of  Sec- 
retary Gardner's  testimony  at  this  point 
in  the  RscotD : 

Statxmiwt  of  Hojr.   Jork  W    Oajlokk^  B«- 
Ttm*  THE   Task   roac*  on   IwrnwATTonAL 
KmJCATioir  or  tbx  Hoitss   Kducattok   akd 
Laboi  CoMitiTTM.  MUacH  80.  lOM 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members   of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  In  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed  International  EducaUon  Act  of   19M. 
contained   in   the   Identical   bills   H.R.    12481 
^nd    HJ*.    l»45a.    Introduced    by   the   distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  full  committee  and 
of  •hi.=  ip»»pt^;  subcommittee. 

THT  »nrsir>K>rr'8  sMTrRsorOArc  s!'Ei:'_H 
P-"  :  :••.:  Johnson  emphasleed  the  tmpor- 
1 1.-  -  T  int^rnaUonal  education  In  his  n- 
mi  \s  v^t  --1  member  at  the  Bleentsnnlal 
oi-tirH;  r  :  the  Smithsonian  InstttatUm. 
H"  t>,>uxi  ',.it  emphads  in  his  Meaaage 
oj.  :i.'e.-:.rt..>j:i,Li  Sducatlon  and  Health: 

EJucaUon  Use  at  the  heart  of  every  na- 
Uons  hopea  and  purposes."  the  President 
stated  In  his  message.  "It  mtwt  be  at  the 
heart  of  our  tnteroatloBal  reUttona." 


"Schooled  In  the  grief  of  war,  we  know 
certain  truths  are  self-evident  In  every  na- 
tion on  this  earth : 

"Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  otir 
lasUng  prospects  for  peace. 

"The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum  of 
our  classrooms. 

"The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  It  Is  shared." 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  world  has 
moved,  more  fully  and  more  awesomely.  Into 
the  atomic  age.  We  live  In  a  world  whose 
destruction  could  occur  without  further  ad- 
vances In  knowledge  or  technology. 

Perhaps  half  a  century  ago,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  world  could  affggtl 
to  regard  International  relations  as  Tn 
Isolated  and  self-contained  discipline,  dis- 
tinct from  the  principal  domestic  concerns 
of  a  nation.  The  results,  while  they  might 
often  be  grave,  lacked  the  potential  of  world 
catastrophe. 

Today,  however,  International  and  domes- 
tic concerns  are  woven  together  Inextricably 
In  the  fabric  of  life  of  people  everywhere  on 
earth.  The  nations  of  the  world  can  Ignore 
this  only  at  their  peril. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that,  during  the  past 
two  decades,  the  United  States  has  vastly 
expanded  Its  International  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  efforts,  and  It  Is  In 
this  context  that  the  President  has  now 
proposed  additional  steps  In  the  area  of  In- 
ternational education. 

In  his  Smithsonian  address,  the  President 
said  that  "once  a  nation  commits  Itself  to 
the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  retil  revolution  begins."  These  words 
state  an  essential  lesson  of  two  centuries  of 
htstory.  Over  the  course  of  these  two  cen- 
turies, and  with  great  rapidity  In  the  last  20 
years.  ed\icatlon  has  moved  to  the  center  of 
the  huxo&n  stage.  In  short,  never  has  man- 
kind had  tbe  cai>aclty  to  accomplish  so  much 
through  education,  and  never  has  the  need  to 
advance  education  been  greater. 

We  recognise  that  American  economic  and 
educational  resources  are  limited,  as  are  those 
of  other  nations.  Educational  development 
must  be  consonant  with  the  economic  evolu- 
tion of  a  society.  It  mvist  also  be  consonant 
with  the  natural  desire  of  all  countries  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  their  educational 
systems. 

THX    PSOOXAM     ANB    ITS    FBZMISX8 

Accordingly,  tbe  program  which  tbe  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  and  the  leglsIatloQ 
wblcb  I  am  here  to  support  do  cu>t  propose 
that  the  United  States  undertake  to  educate 
the  world.  Nor  do  these  proposals  represent 
a  crash  program  for  an  emergency.  Intended 
to  solve  a  problem  quickly  and  then  to  go 
out  ot  existence. 

They  are.  rather,  baaed  on  a  new  premise — 
the  premise  tbat  International  education  at 
home  and  educational  relations  with  o^er 
nations  are  piermanent  and  Important  aspects 
of  our  national  Interest,  on  the  seme  level 
with  other  enduring  aspects  of  national  In- 
terest such  as  our  commercial  relations  with 
other  countrlea. 

Why  Is  this  true — why  must  we  consider 
International  education  at  home  and  edu- 
cational relations  with  other  peoplM  as  mat- 
ters ot  high  national  Interest?  The  reason 
becomes  plain  when  we  think  about  the 
enemy  we  seek  to  conquer.  That  enemy  Is 
Ignorance.  Inadequate  skills,  parochialism, 
and  lack  of  sensitivity  as  to  why  people  from 
different  cultures  react  and  behave  differ- 
ently. 

We  are  Interested  In  conquering  that 
enemy  not  only  for  ourselves  In  the  United 
States,  but  for  our  fellows  In  other  countries, 
for  mankind  In  general.  We  should  not 
shrink  from  acknowledging  our  humani- 
tarian motives.  We  want  tbe  men  and  wom- 
en of  other  countries  to  have  better  educa- 
tion— as  we  want  our  own  dtlxena  to  have 


It — eo  that  they  can  be  better  people,  can 
reallae  the  fullest  flower  of  their  potential. 
and  contribute  the  maximum  of  which  they 
are  capable  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

But  enUghtened  self-interest  also  plays  a 
part.  The  United  States  cannot  be  secure 
In  a  world  one-half  of  whose  people  are  illit- 
erate, totally  unskilled,  or  Inadequately 
trained.  That  Is  the  stuff  of  which  poverty, 
frustrated  hopes,  and  political  Instability  ore 
buUt.  As  we  know  so  weU,  the  repercus- 
sions on  the  United  States  of  such  conditions 
In  the  world  are  Immediate  and  serious.  So 
our  cooperative  efforts  to  assist  their  educa- 
tional development  are  not  only  Just  and 
humane,  they  are  In  line  with  our  own  best 
Interests. 
i  We  should  not  assume,  however,  that  In 
International  education  we  have  found  a 
quick  and  easy  answer  to  the  worlds  Ills. 
We  certainly  shoiild  not  assiune  that  we  are 
fuUy  prepared  as  a  nation  to  go  out  and 
show  the  way  to  the  less  fortunate  of  other 
lands. 

America,  too.  Is  a  developing  country.  One 
of  otir  areas  of  underdevelopment  is  our 
knowledge  of  other  peoples  and  cultures,  of 
their  history  and  langxuiges,  of  the  processes 
of  change  and  of  economic  and  political 
growth.  We  must  learn  more  about  these 
matters — and  more  of  us  must  learn  about 
them — before  we  will  be  fully  qualified  to 
assume  our  end  of  the  partnership. 

Our  shortcomings  of  undersUndlng  and 
skills  for  International  education  must  be 
corrected  for  another  reason — a  reason  that 
Is  almost  unique  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  In  a  very  special  iKwltlon. 
I>ossessed  of  awesome  power  yet  basing  our 
whole  national  being  on  a  democratic  sys- 
tem. If  that  power  Is  to  be  wisely  used  In 
the  world.  If  our  responslbUltles  are  to  be 
exercised  with  compassion.  It  wUl  be  because 
we  have  succeeded  In  building  on  the  bed- 
rock of  an  educated.  Informed  citizenry. 

More  than  we  could  have  Imagined  30 
years  ago.  we  Americans  must  become  a 
people  attuned  to  the  needs  and  problems 
of  those  from  other  traditions — and  we  must 
be  aware  of  the  cultural  richness  they  give 
us.  We  must  recognize  ourselves  as  borrow- 
ers and  learners,  as  well  as  lenders  and 
teachers. 

This.  It  seems  to  me,  is  what  this  program 
Is  all  about.  The  essentia]  genius  of  Inter- 
national education  as  one  elament  of  man- 
kind's endless  march  toward  our  loftiest 
goals  Is  Its  mutuality,  lu  reciprocity.  No 
American  professor  teaches  abroad  but  that 
he  learns  and  adds  a  new  dimension  to  his 
personality.  No  foreign  student  comes  to 
study  at  an  American  university  but  that  he 
teaches  us  something. 

PBOviBioMa  or  thx  psoposh)  act 
With  this  concept  of  the  two-way  street 
as  tbe  firm  foundation  of  our  efforts,  tbe 
bill  you  have  under  consideration  places  Ini- 
tial emphasis  on  the  redoubled  efforts  we 
Americans  must  make.  The  advancement 
of  education  at  home  Is  an  eaeentlal  step  to 
our  becoming  what  we  must  quickly  be- 
come: a  body  of  citizens  prepared  to  handle 
our  world  responsibilities,  and  capable  of 
serving  effectively  as  partners  In  the  cotn- 
pelUng  tasks  of  worldwide  educational 
progress. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  states  concisely  the 
fundamental  need  which  leads  to  the  pres- 
ent emphasis  on  strengthening  the  Interna- 
tional dimension  of  American  education: 

"That  a  knowledge  of  other  countries  1« 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  promoting  mu- 
tual understanding  •  •  •  between  nations: 
that  strong  American  educational  resources 
are  a  necessary  base  for  strengthening  our 
relations  with  other  countries:  that  this  snd 
future  generations  of  Americans  should  be 
assured  ample  opportunity  to  develop  to  the 
full  their  Intellectual  capacities  in  all  areas 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  other  countries. 
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peoples,  and  cultures:  and  that  It  is  there- 
fore both  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment of  resources  for  International  study 
and  research  and  to  assist  the  progress  of 
education  in  developing  nations,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  world  leadership." 

The  International  Education  Act  proposes 
three  major  steps  to  strengthen  Interna- 
tional studies  and  research  In  the  United 
States.  It  would  accomplish  this  by  provid- 
ing additional  support  under  new  and  more 
flexible  conditions  for  the  work  of  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

GRAOT7ATZ  CENTXas 

First,  the  act  would  authorize  a  program 
of  "grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  combinations  of  such  institutions, 
tar  tbe  establishment,  strengthening,  and 
operation  by  them  of  graduate  centers  which 
will  be  national  and  international  resources 
for  research  and  training  tn  international 
studies." 

The  importance  of  this  provision  lies  in 
its  recognition,  essentially  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  need  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
InsUtutions  of  learning  on  which  we  have 
drawn  heavily  In  the  past  and  will  have  to 
depend  increasingly  in  the  future.  As  the 
President  stated  in  his  meaeage:  "Over  the 
past  two  decades,  our  universities  have  been  a 
major  resource  In  carrying  on  development 
programs  around  the  world.  We  have  made 
heavy  demands  upon  them.  But  we  have 
not  supported  them  adequately." 

Now  we  propose  to  correct  this  deficiency. 
In  placing  special  emphasis  on  this  provision 
of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  opportunities  which  we  believe  the 
bin  presents  to  us. 

The  first  is  the  opportunity  to  use  this 
authority  for  genuinely  collaborative  moves 
between  the  university  conununity  and  the 
Government.  The  centers  that  will  be  estab- 
lished should  indeed  become  "national  and 
International  resoxures"  and  the  overall  pat- 
tern of  the  centers  should  be  Infiuenced  by 
calculations  of  national  needs  and  priorities. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  centers  should 
express  the  particular  combinations  of 
strengths  of  individual  Institutions,  the 
special  contributions  to  our  resources  of 
knowledge  and  trained  manpower  which  that 
university  believes  It  is  most  capable  of 
making.  This  means  that  the  "centers" 
might  not  in  every  instance  be  a  center  in 
the  conventional  sense  of  something  with 
physical  premises,  a  professional  staff,  and  a 
precisely  defined  program. 

On  occasion  we  will  wish  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity opened  up  by  this  new  authority  to 
support  broad  unlversltywide  programs  to 
bring  an  International  dimension  to  large 
parts  of  the  Institution,  its  facility  and 
students.  This  may  take  the  form  of  devel- 
oping a  capacity  for  International  work  In 
several  of  the  professional  schools — engineer- 
ing, business,  law,  social  work,  and  Journal- 
ism, for  example — a  development  long  over- 
due In  American  higher  education.  Or  the 
greatest  promise  of  a  particular  university 
might  lie  in  building  solid  bridges  between 
those  professional  fields  which  have  been 
active  In  overseas  programs,  and  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  where  most  of  the 
teaching  and  research  In  International 
studies  have  gone  on. 

A  group  of  universities  might  wish  to  work 
together,  in  direct  collaboration  with  a  uni- 
versity abroad,  to  improve  their  capabilities 
with  respect  to  some  urgent  world  problem 
such  as  the  Improvement  of  ac^lence  teaching 
or  the  development  of  competence  in  man- 
power planning.  And  there  would  also,  of 
course,  be  centers  in  advanced  international 
studies  in  the  more  conventional  sense. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  Important  and  com- 
plex a  program  must  be  undertaken  soberly 
and  carefully.  I  believe  we  should  spend  a 
large  portion  of  our  tUne  and  of  the  funds 


that  may  be  available  in  the  first  year,  on 
the  essential  tasks  of  planning,  aaseesing, 
setting  priorities  and  encouraging  the  uni- 
versities to  examine  their  own  individual  pos- 
slbUitles  and  to  develop  their  new  programs. 
We  would  propose  to  make  program  develop- 
ment or  "stimulation"  grants  available  to 
particular  universities  or  combinations  of 
universities.  By  offering  this  kind  of  sup- 
port early  and  by  establishing  a  system  for 
close  working  relationships  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  we  believe  It  will  be 
possible  to  move  carefully,  effectively,  and 
with  reasonable  speed  toward  seizing  the 
opportunity  which  this  new  authority  In  the 
bill  holds  out  to  us. 

UNDERGRADUATE    PROORAMS 

The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
makes  grants  available  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  comprehensive  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  undergraduate 
Instruction  in  international  studies.  This 
provision  wUl  bring  a  new  and  necessary 
fiexibiUty  into  the  pattern  of  Federal  support 
of  undergraduate  work  in  the  International 
field.  It  will  enable  the  colleges  to  find 
their  own  best  way  to  bring  a  stronger  Inter- 
national dimension  into  the  life  of  tbe  In- 
stitution. 

Important  beginnings  have  been  made 
through  the  recent  support  of  undergraduate 
language  and  area  studies  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  But  that  approach 
touches  relatively  few  students  and  is  In- 
tended to  Involve  early  those  who  will  go  on 
to  become  advanced  specialists  in  area  and 
language  fields.  It  does  not.  even  poten- 
tially. Impart  to  significant  niunbers  of 
American  college  students  an  appreciation  of 
world  affairs. 

The  frame  needs  to  be  broadened  very  con- 
siderably. Institutions  of  higher  learning 
must  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  en- 
abling most  of  their  students  to  acquire  the 
educated  citizen's  appreciation  of  other 
peoples  and  cultures  and  of  the  forces  of 
change  at  work  In  the  world.  It  is  of  great- 
est Importance  to  American  undergraduate 
learning  that  we  expand  from  tbe  NDEA 
training  of  specialists  concept  and  establish 
a  broad  base  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
for  educating  our  young  people  as  general- 
Ists  and  citizens.  'This  is  what  this  provision 
of  the  bill  authorizes. 

Projects  and  activities  which  could  be  sup- 
ported as  part  of  this  effort  Include:  faculty 
planning  for  the  development  and  expansion 
of  such  programs;  training  faculty  members 
In  foreign  countries;  expansion  of  foreign 
language  courses;  work  In  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  which  Is  related  to  Interna- 
tional studies;  student  work-study-travel 
programs;  and  programs  to  bring  foreign 
teachers  and  scholars  to  American  campuses. 

In  considering  and  approving  grants  to 
Improve  undergraduate  international  studies, 
we  will  give  special  consideration  to  three 
factors: 

First,  each  Institution  would  be  required 
to  plan  a  comprehensive  program  In  which 
all  of  the  elements  were  Interrelated  In  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  a  meaningful  program 
for  both  faculty  and  students.  Although 
Federal  grants  would  support  a  variety  of 
specific  activities  and  projects,  these  would 
have  to  be  Integral  parts  of  a  carefully 
planned  program. 

Second,  while  we  would  strive  for  an  equi- 
table geographical  distribution  of  grants,  we 
would  give  preference  to  institutions  which 
most  urgently  needed  such  funds  and  which 
showed  real  promise  of  being  able  to  use 
them  effectively.  Finally,  we  would  expect 
the  grants  under  this  program  to  be  used  to 
supplement — and  not  to  supplant — other 
funds  already  committed  by  institutions.  In 
short,  we  are  seeking  a  real  expansion  In 
undergraduate  international  studies,  the 
comprehensive   planning   of   programs,    and 


their  wide  availability  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  UiUted  States. 

AlCKNOING  THE   NOXA 

The  third  major  provision  of  tbe  proposed 
act  is  designed  to  strengthen  language  and 
area  centers  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  provided  for  under  title  VI 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Tbe 
amendments  to  strengthen  title  VI.  which 
are  contained  In  the  bill,  would  do  three 
things: 

They  would  remove  the  requirement  limit- 
ing language  Instruction  to  those  languages 
In  which  Instruction  is  not  readily  available 
In  the  United  States;  they  would  remove  the 
50-percent  celling  on  Federal  participation; 
and  they  would  permit  language  and  area 
centers  to  be  supported  by  grants  as  well  as 
by  contracts. 

These  proposals  hare  grown  out  of  nearly 
8  years  of  experience  with  the  language  and 
area  centers  program.  The  contributions  of 
the  98  centers  wlilch  have  been  established 
at  61  American  colleges  and  uiUversltiee  have 
been  impressive.  What  we  see  now  Is  the 
need  to  Increase  the  number  of  such  centers 
and  the  range  of  languages  offered. 

These  provisions  would  not  only  result  In 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  centers,  but 
would  also  permit  the  establishment  of  cen- 
ters In  institutions  which  could  not  afford  to 
underwrite  half  of  the  cost.  By  permitting 
Instruction  In  a  broader  range  of  languages. 
the  bill  would  enable  such  centers  to  reflect 
more  fully  our  national  needs  in  foreign 
language  Instruction.  Present  requirements 
prohibit  support  of  languages  that  are 
"readily  available,"  but  there  are  a  number 
of  such  languages  In  which  additional  op- 
portunities for  Instruction  are  urgently 
needed. 

These  are  the  tlu-ee  principal  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill  under  consideration: 
the  establishment  of  centers  for  advanced  in- 
ternational studies;  the  strengthening  of 
undergraduate  Instruction  In  international 
studies;  and  the  expansion  of  language  and 
area  centers. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  will  bene- 
fit both  students  and  faculty;  they  will  in- 
crease our  capabilities  in  international  edu- 
cation at  both  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate levels;  and  they  wUl  enable  us  more 
nearly  to  meet  our  national  needs  for  com- 
p>etence  in  foreign  languages.  Thus  the  em- 
phasis In  the  ->roposed  International  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  on  strengthening  American  crpa- 
billtles  In  international  education.  This  Is 
where  ive  have  to  begin. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     ACTION 

At  the  same  time,  these  provisions  of  the 
proposed  act  would  be  complemented  by  the 
other  proposals  contained  in  the  President's 
message  on  International  education.  Our 
total  program  will  be  strengthened  by  vari- 
ous administration  actions  that  can  be  taken 
under  existing  legislative  authority,  some  of 
which  the  President  outlined  In  his  message. 
Certain  of  these  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: others  would  be  administered  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Through  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
bill  and  the  actions  which  are  planhed  un- 
der present  legislation,  we  seek  new  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  new  avenues  for 
meeting  America's  needs  in  international 
education  at  home  and  abroad,  and  new  tal- 
ents and  dedication  to  enable  us  to  travel 
those  avenues. 

In  a  world  of  great  peril  and  great  promise, 
tbe  International  Education  Act  of  1B66  will 
help  us  to  lessen  the  peril  and  to  Increase  tbe 
promise — not  only  for  our  Nation  but  for 
people  all  over  the  world. 

I  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I  would 
be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you 
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or   oUmj:   mttmbera   ot   Um   committo«   may 

have. 

Mr  Speaker  acoaBQivnylng:  Secretary 
Gardner  t-cxiiiy  were  the  following  ofB- 
c!a;s  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
c  itlon.  and  Welfare: 

Uor\  Ralph  K.  Hultt.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Les?islatlon) ;  Hon.  Francis  Keppel, 
Assistant  Secretary  (Education) ;  Hon. 
PhDlp  R,  Lee.  Assistant  Secretary 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs);  Hon. 
Shelton  B.  Granger.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secrptar>-  Hon  Ralph  C.  M.  Flynt,  As- 
s.x:!ate  Commissioner  for  International 
Ed'.jcatlon. 

Mr  Speaker,  tomorrow  the  task  force 
will  hear  a  number  of  distinguished  ofD- 
clals  of  the  executive  branch,  aU  of  whom 
have  an  interest  in  International  edu- 
cation and  whose  agencies  will  share  the 
respon-sibillty  of  forging  a  stronger  pro- 
«r  im     Scheduled  to  testify  are: 

U'.n  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator, 
A^^rcy  for  International  Development, 
I"partment  of  State;  Hon.  Chai'les 
Frankel.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Education  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Marks, 
Director,  VB.  Information  Agency;  Hon. 
Warrepi  Wiggins,  Acting  Director,  Peace 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  the  two  major 

addresses  of  President  Johnson  concem- 

l:ig  International  health  and  education: 

AoDkcas  BT  Psmoorr  Ltndon   B.  Johnson. 

SxPTSxasa   16.    10M.   SMmuoNiAit   Ixsn- 

TTTTnN     Washington,    DC  ,    on    tk«    Oc- 

c  •.SI i'N   :>r  THi  iNsrmrnoN'B  Bicxntxnnial 

C  KI  IBR4TION 

DijiMrLiruUbed  acboUn  from  80  n&tlona, 
i.rad  this  potnp  and  pageantxy  wa  hAve  gath- 
ered to  celebrate  s  nian  about  wbocn  we  know 
v»r7  UttJe  but  to  whom  wt  ow«  very  much. 
J  i:r.f>s  -^in  •.•.s.  ■.  *  _s  a  Bclentlat  who  achieved 
no  f-»ai  1i|^.Tr'.,  n  He  wtu  an  KnglUhman 
vi.,  n'ver^'-.R;?<'<1  the  United  Statee.  He 
r.fv->r  even  fr-tr  re.vi«l  the  dealre  to  do  eo. 

Bu:  r.Ma  man  became  our  NatlOD'a  Orst 
b*nera<-'.?r  He  gave  hU  entire  fortune  to 
S8!^ab:t.<ih  thU  Institution  which  would  aerTe 
"for  '.he  mcreaae  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
imor.i^  men  " 

He  t-Ltui  a.  vision  which  lifted  him  ahead 
of  nu  tune— or  at  least  of  some  politicians 
of  his  time  One  lUuatrlovis  n.3.  Senator 
argued  It  was  beneaxh  the  dignity  of  the 
ootmtry  to  accept  »uch  a  gift  from  foreigners. 
Congress  debated  8  long  years  before  decid- 
ing to  receive  Smlthson's  bequest. 

Tet  James  Smlthson's  life  and  legacy 
brought  me&nlng  to  three  Ideas  more  power- 
ful than  anyone  at  that  time  ever  dreamed. 

The  flrst  Idea  was  that  learning  respects  no 
g^^ographlc  boundaries.  The  Institution 
bearing  his  name  became  the  first  agency  in 
the  United  States  to  promote  scientific  and 
scholarly  exchange  with  all  the  nations  in 
the  world 

The  second  Idea  was  that  partnership  be- 
tween Government  and  private  enterprise  can 
serv^  the  greater  good  of  both.  The  Smith- 
sonian Instttiitlon  started  a  new  kind  of 
venture  In  this  country,  chartered  by  act  of 
Congress,  maintained  by  both  public  funds 
and  private  contributions.  It  Inspired  a 
relationship  which  has  grown  and  flowered 
In  a  thousand  different  ways. 

'".naiiy  the  Institution  financed  by  Smith- 
sen;  breath pd  Ufe  In  the  Idea  that  the  growth 
a.'id  '■.'he  spread  at  learning  must  be  the  first 
w  .rk    if  a  nation  that  seeks  to  be  free. 

rhese  Ideas  have  not  always  gained  aasy 
acceptance  among  those  employed  In  my  line 
of  work.  The  Government  official  must  oope 
with  the  dally  dlsordw  that  h«  finds  in  the 
world  afwind  him 


But  today,  tb«  official.  tb«  scholar,  and  tbe 
scientist  cannot  settle  for  limited  objective. 
We  must  pursus  knowledge  no  matter  wliat 
the  consequences.  We  must  value  the  tried 
leas  than  the  true. 

To  split  the  atom,  to  launch  the  rocket,  to 
explore  the  Innermost  saysterles  and  the 
outermost  reaches  of  the  universe — these  are 
your  Ood-glven  ctK>res.  And  even  when  you 
risk  bringing  fresh  disorder  to  the  politics 
of  men  and  nations,  these  explorations  still 
must  go  on. 

The  men  who  founded  our  country  were 
passionate  believers  in  the  revolutionary 
power  of  Ideas. 

They  knew  that  once  a  nation  commits 
Itself  to  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  real  revolution  begins.  It  can 
never  be  stopped. 

In  my  own  life,  I  have  bad  cause  again  and 
again  to  bless  the  chance  events  which 
started  me  as  a  teacher.  In  our  country  and 
in  our  time  we  have  recognized,  with  new 
passion,  that  learning  Is  basic  to  our  hopes 
for  America.  It  Is  the  taproot  wtilch  gives 
sustaining  life  to  aU  of  our  purposes.  And 
whatever  we  seek  to  do  to  wage  the  war  on 
poverty,  to  set  new  goals  for  health  and 
happiness,  to  curb  crime,  or  try  to  bring 
beauty  to  our  cities  and  our  countryside — all 
of  these,  and  more  depend  on  education. 

But  tile  legacy  we  Inherit  from  James 
Smithson  cannot  be  limited  to  these  shores. 
He  called  for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,  not  Just  Americans, 
not  Just  Anglo-Saxons,  and  not  Just  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Western  World — but  all  men 
everywhere. 

The  world  we  face  on  lUs  bicentennial  an- 
niversary makes  tliat  mandate  much  more 
urgent  than  it  ever  was.  For  we  know  today 
that  certain  truths  are  self-evident  in  every 
nation  on  tills  earth:  that  ideas,  not  arma- 
ments, will  aliape  our  lasting  prospects  for 
peace:  that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
will  advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum 
of  our  classrooms:  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  our  citiaens  la  the  treasure  wlUch  grows 
only  when  it  Is  sliared. 

It  would  profit  us  Uttle  to  limit  the  world 
excliange  to  those  who  can  afford  it.  We 
must  extend  the  treasure  to  those  lands 
where  learning  is  still  a  luxury  for  the  few. 

Today,  more  than  700  million  adults — 4 
out  of  10  of  the  world's  population — dwell 
In  darkness  where  they  cannot  read  or  write. 
Almost  half  the  nations  of  this  globe  suffer 
from  illiteracy  among  half  or  more  of  their 
people.  And  unless  the  world  can  find  a 
way  to  extend  the  light,  the  forces  of  that 
darkness  may  ultimately  engulf  lis  all. 

For  our  part,  this  Government  and  this 
Nation  is  prepared  to  Join  In  finding  the 
way.  During  recent  years  we  have  made 
much  hopeful  beginnings.  But  we  can  and 
we  must  do  more.  That  ts  why  I  tiave  di- 
rected a  special  task  force  wttliin  my  ad- 
ministration to  recommend  a  broad  and 
long-range  plan  of  worldwide  educational 
endeavor. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  accepted  my 
request  to  chair  this  task  force.  Secretary 
John  Gardner  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  has  agreed  to  serve 
on  It.  Both  these  men  have  proved,  in  their 
past  careers,  how  great  U  their  devotion  to 
tntemattonal  education. 

I  Intend  to  call  on  leaders  In  both  public 
and  private  enterprise  to  Join  with  vm  in 
mapping  this  effort. 

We  must  move  ahead  on  every  front  and 
•very  level  of  learning.  We  can  support 
[the)  dream  of  creating  a  center  here  at  the 
Smithsonian  where  great  scholars  from 
every  ration  win  come  and  collaborate.  At 
a  more  Junior  level,  we  can  promote  the 
growth  of  the  school -to-echool  program 
started  under  the  Peace  Oorpe  auspices  so 
tliat  our  children  may  learn  about — and  care 
about — each  other. 


We  mean  to  show  that  this  Nation's  dream 
of  a  Great  Society  does  not  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  And  that  it  Is  not  Just  an 
Anglican  dream.  All  are  welcome  to  atiare 
in  It.     AU  are  invited  to  contribute  to  It. 

Together  we  must  embark  on  a  new  and  a 
noble  adventure: 

First,  to  assist  the  education  effort  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  developing  re- 
gions. 

Second,  to  help  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  people  who  inhabit  It. 

Third,  to  advance  tike  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  travel  and  work  out- 
side their  native  lands. 

Fourth,  to  tncfeaee  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  Ideas  and  art,  of  works  of  science  and 
imagination. 

And,  fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men 
and  women  from  evwy  discipline  and  every 
culture  to  ponder  the  common  problems  of 
mankind. 

In  all  these  endeavors,  I  pledge  that  the 
United  States  wlU  play  Its  full  role. 

By  January.  I  Intend  to  present  such  a 
program  to  the  Congress. 

Despite  the  noise  of  dally  events,  history 
Is  made  by  men  and  the  Ideas  of  men.  We — 
and  only  we — can  generate  growing  light  In 
our  universe,  or  we  can  allow  the  darkness 
to  gather. 

De  ToquevlUe  challenged  us  more  than  a 
century  ago:  "Men  cannot  remain  strangers 
to  each  other,  or  be  Ignorant  of  what  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  any  comer  of  the  globe."  We 
must  banish  strangeness  and  the  ignorance. 

In  all  we  do  toward  one  another,  we  must 
try — and  try  again — to  live  the  words  of  the 
prophet:  "I  sluiU  light  a  candle  of  under- 
standing In  thine  heart  which  shall  not  be 
put  out." 

PaxsiDxicr's  Ucssacx  on  Intkknational 
■ducation,  Fkbsttaxt  2,  1906 

(The  following  is  the  text  of  the  special 
message  dealing  with   international  educa- 
tion on  Feb.  2.  1968.) 
To  f'le  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  year  the  Congrees  by  its  action  de- 
clared:  the  Nation's  No.  1  task  is  to  improve 
the  education  and  health  of  our  people. 

Today  I  call  upon  Congrees  to  add  a  world 
dimension  to  this  task. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  International 
Bducatlon  and  Health  Acts  of  1966. 

We  would  be  shortsighted  to  confine  oor 
vision  to  this  Nation's  shorelines.  The  same 
rewards  we  count  at  home  will  flow  from 
sharing  In  a  worldwide  effort  to  rid  mankind 
of  the  slavery  of  Ignorance  and  the  scourge 
of  disease 

We  bear  a  special  role  In  this  liberating 
mission.  Our  resources  will  be  wasted  m 
defending  freedom's  frontiers  if  we  neglect 
the  spirit  that  makes  men  want  to  be  free. 

Half  a  century  ago.  the  philosopher  William 
James  declared  that  mankind  must  seek  "a 
moral  equivalent  of  war." 

The  search  continues — more  urgent  today 
than  ever  before  in  man's  history. 

Ours  Is  the  great  opportunity  to  challenge 
all  nations,  friend  and  foe  alike,  to  Join  this 
battle. 

We  have  made  hopeful  beginnings.  Many 
of  the  programs  described  in  this  message 
liave  l)een  tested  In  practice.  I  have  directed 
our  agencies  of  Government  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  programs  already  authorized  by 
Congrees. 

Now  I  am  requesting  Congress  to  give  new 
purpose  and  new  power  to  our  efforts  by 
dec!  arlng  that : 

Programs  to  advance  education  and  health 
are  basic  building  blocks  to  lasting  peace. 

They  represent  a  long-term  commitment 
in  the  national  Interest, 

The  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare  Is  charged  with  a  broad  authority  to 
help  strengthen  our  country's  opacity  to 
oarry  on  this  noMe  advent\ire. 


March  SO,  1966 
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Bducatlon  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  na- 
tion's hopes  and  piirpoeee.  It  must  l>e  at 
the  heart  ot  our  international  relations. 

We  have  long  supported  UNB8CO  and 
other  multilateral  and  international  agen- 
cies. We  propose  to  continue  theee  efforts 
with  renewed  vigor. 

Schooled  in  the  grief  of  war,  we  know  cer- 
tain truths  are  self-evident  In  every  nation 
on   this   earUi: 

Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our  last- 
ing prospects  for  peace. 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum  of 
our  classrooms. 

The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  is  one  treas- 
ure which  grows  only  when  It  is  shared. 

International  education  cannot  t>e  the 
work  of  one  country.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
and  promise  of  all  nations.  It  calls  for  free 
exchange  and  full  collaboration.  We  ex- 
pect to  receive  as  much  as  we  give,  to  learn 
as  well  as  to  teach. 

Let  this  Nation  play  its  part.  To  this  end, 
I  propose: 

To  strengthen  our  capacity  for  interna- 
tional educational  cooperation. 

To  stlmiUate  exchange  with  students  and 
teachers  of  other  lands. 

To  assist  the  progress  of  education  in  de- 
veloping nations. 

To  build  new  bridges  of  international  un- 
derstanding. 

/.  To  strengthen  our  capacity  for  interna- 
tional  educational  cooperation 

Our  education  l>a8e  in  ttxis  country  is 
strong.  Our  desire  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions is  great.  But  we  must  review  and  re- 
new the  purpose  of  our  programs  for 
iDtematlonal  education.     I  propose  to; 

1.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bduca- 
tlon, and  Welfare  to  establish  within  his 
Department  a  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation. 

This  Center  will  be  a  focal  point  for  lead- 
ership in  international  education.  Wliile 
it  win  not  supplant  other  governmental 
agencies  already  conducting  programs  in  this 
Held,  It  will:  Act  as  a  channel  for  communi- 
cation between  our  missions  abroad  and  the 
U.S.  educational  ccHnmunlty:  direct  pro- 
grams aaslgned  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  assist  public  and 
private  agenclee  conducting  international 
education  programs. 

a.  Appoint  a  Council  on  International  Edu- 
cation, 

Our  commitment  to  international  educa- 
tion must  draw  on  the  wisdom,  experience, 
and  energy  of  many  people.  This  Council,  to 
be  composed  of  outstanding  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican education,  business,  labor,  the  profes- 
sions, and  philanthropy,  wlli  advise  the 
Center  for  Educational  Cooperation. 

3.  Create  a  Corps  of  Education  Officers  to 
serve  In  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

As  education's  representatives  abroad,  they 
»lll  give  sharper  direction  to  our  programs. 
Recruited  from  the  ranks  ot  outstanding 
educators,  they  will  report  directly  to  the 
Ambassador  when  serving  in  foreign  missions. 

4.  Stimulate  new  programs  In  international 
studies  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

No  child  should  grow  to  manhood  In 
America  without  realizing  the  promise  and 
the  peril  of  the  world  beyond  our  borders. 
Progress  in  teaching  about  world  affairs  must 
hot  lag  behind  progress  made  tn  other  areas 
of  American  education. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  earmark  funds 
from  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  so  that  our 
regional  education  laboratories  can  enrich 
the  International  curriculum*  ot  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

5  Support  programs  of  international  scope 
in  smaller  and  developing  coUegea. 

CXn 460— Part  6 
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Many  ot  our  Nation's  institutlona  have 
been  unable  to  aluu-e  fully  in  Intematlooal 
projects.  By  a  new  program  ot  IncentlTe 
grants  administered  throogh  Healtti,  Bdn- 
oaUon,  and  Welfare  tbaae  inatttutkma  will  be 
encouraged  to  play  a  more  active  rola 

6.  Strengthen  c«ntera  of  special  cocupe- 
tence  in  International  reeearch  and  Gaining. 

OvM'  the  past  two  decades,  our  univeraltles 
have  been  a  major  reeource  In  carrying  on 
development  programs  around  the  world. 
We  have  made  heavy  demands  upon  them. 
But  we  have  not  supported  them  adequately. 

I  reoocnmend  to  the  Congress  a  program  ol 
incentive  grants  administered  by  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  universities  and 
groups  of  universities — 

(a)  to  promote  centers  of  excellence  In 
dealing  with  particular  problems  and  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  world. 

(b)  to  develop  administrative  staff  and 
faculties  adequate  to  maintain  long-term 
comnUtments  to  overseas  educational  enter- 
prises. 

In  addition,  I  prcqyjee  that  AID  be  given 
authority  to  provide  support  to  American  re- 
search and  educational  Institutions,  for  in- 
creasing their  capacity  to  deal  with  programs 
of  ec(Kiomlc  and  social  development  abroad. 

//,  To  stimuUite  exchange  tDith  the  stMdent$ 
and  teachers  of  other  lands 

Only  when  people  know  about — and  care 
about — each  other  will  nations  learn  to  live 
together  in  harmony.  I  therefore  propoee 
tliat  we : 

1.  Encourage  the  growth  of  achool-to- 
school  partnerships. 

Through  such  partnerships,  already  pio- 
neered on  a  small  scale,  a  VS.  school  may 
assist  the  brlck-and-nM>rtar  construction  of 
a  sister  school  in  lees-developed  nations. 
The  exciiange  can  grow  to  include  txx>ks  and 
equipment,  teacher  and  student  vlalts. 

To  children.  It  can  bring  deep  understand- 
ing and  lasting  friendships. 

I  recommend  a  goal  of  1.000  school-to- 
school  partnerships. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  cooperation  with  AID,  par- 
ticularly its  partners  of  the  alliance  program. 
The  chief  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  participating  schools. 

2.  Establish  an  Exctiange  Peace  Corps. 
Our  Nation  has  no  t>etter  ambassadors  than 

the  young  volunteers  who  serve  in  46  coun- 
tries in  tile  Peace  Corps.  I  propose  that  we 
welcome  similar  ambassadors  to  our  shores. 
We  need  their  special  skills  and  understand- 
ing. Just  as  they  need  ours.^ , 

Theee  "volunteers  to  Afinerlca"  will  teach 
their  own  language  and  culture  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  They  will  serve  in  com- 
munity programs  alongside  VISTA  volun- 
teers. As  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  learn 
while  tliey  serve,  those  coming  to  the  United 
States  will  be  helped  to  gain  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  further  service  when  they  re- 
turn home. 

I  propose  an  initial  goal  of  S,000  vcdunteers. 

3.  Establish  an  American  Bducatlon  Place- 
ment Service. 

We  have  tn  the  United  States  a  reservoir 
erf  talent  and  good  will  not  yet  fully  tapt>ed: 
school  and  college  teachers  eager  to  serve 
abroad:  professors  and  administrators  who 
are  retired  or  on  sabbatical  leave;  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  desire  further  foreign 
service. 

To  encourage  these  men  and  women  to  as- 
sist in  the  developing  nations  and  elsewhere, 
I  recoRunend  that  we  establish  an  American 
Education  Placemen;  Service  in  HEW. 

It  will  act  as  an  international  recruitment 
bureau  tar  American  teachers,  and  will  pro- 
vide supplemental  assistance  for  thoee  going 
to  areas  of  special  liardsliip. 

In  time.  I  hope  this  Service  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  world  teacher  ex- 
change—In  which  all  nations  may  Join  to 


bring  their  claasrooma  Into  cloaer  rriaUoa- 
shlps  with  one  another. 

///.  To  assist  the  progress  of  edueatUm  in 
developing  nation* 
To  provide  direct  support  for  thoee  coun- 
tries struggling  to  Improve  their  education 
standards,  I  propose  that  we : 

1.  Enlarge  AID  programs  of  education  m- 
sistance. 

In  my  message  on  foreign  aaalstanee,  X 
directed  AID  to  make  a  major  effort  in  pro- 
grams of  direct  educational  t>eaefit.  Theee 
will  emphasize  teactier  training — vocational 
and  scientific  education— «oiastructlon  of  ed- 
ucation facilitlee — specialized  training  in  the 
V£.  for  foreign  students — and  itelp  in  pub- 
lishing badly  needed  textbooks. 

2.  Develop  new  teclinlquea  for  teacliing 
basic  education  and  fighting  UUteracy. 

Our  own  research  and  development  In  the 
learning  process  can  be  adapted  to  fit  the 
needs  of  other  countries.  Modem  technology 
and  new  communications  techniques  have 
the  power  to  multiply  the  resources  available 
to  a  school  system. 

I  am  calling  on  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  support  baalc  edu- 
cation research  of  value  to  the  developing 
naUons. 

I  am  requesting  AID  to  conduct  studies 
and  assist  pilot  projecu  for  applying  tech- 
nology to  meet  critical  education  ahortagea, 

3.  Expand  U.S.  Summer  Teaching  Corps. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 

now  admlnlstwa  programs  for  American 
teachers  and  profeeeors  wito  participate  in 
summer  woricshops  in  laee  developed  ooim- 
tries.  They  serve  effectively  to  support  teach- 
er-training In  theee  coontriea.  They  also 
enrich  their  own  teaching  eiq>erience. 

I  propose  this  year  that  AID  double  the 
number  of  V£.  participants  in  the  summer 
teaching  corps. 

4.  Assist  the  teaching  of  English  abroad. 
Many   of   the   newer  nations  have  a  vital 

need  to  maintain  English  as  the  language  of 
international  cotnmunication  and  national 
development.  We  must  help  meet  this  de- 
mand even  as  we  extend  the  teaching  of  for- 
eign languages  In  our  own  schools. 

I  have  directed  AID.  supported  by  other 
agencies,  to  intensify  lu  efforts  for  Uioee 
countries  wtiich  seek  our  help. 

6.  Establish  binatlonal  educational  foun- 
dations. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  a  number  of  developing  nations. 
Where  conditions  are  favorable,  I  propose  that 
significant  amounts  of  these  currencies  l>e 
used  to  support  binatlon&^  educational  foun- 
dations. Governed  by  leading  citizens  from 
the  two  nations,  they  would  iiave  opportu- 
nities much  like  those  afforded  major  foun- 
dations In  the  United  States  to  invest  in 
basic  educational  development. 

To  the  extent  further  currencies  are  cre- 
ated by  our  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
abroad,  I  propose  that  a  portion  be  earmarked 
for  educational  uses,  particularly  to  assist 
technical  training  In  food  production. 

IV.  To  build  new  bridges  of  international 
vriderstaruling 

The  Job  of  international  education  must 
extend  beyond  the  classroom.  Conferences 
of  experts  from  many  nations,  the  free  flow  of 
books  and  Ideas,  the  exchange  of  works  of 
science  and  imagination  can  enrich  every 
citizen.    I  propose  steps  to: 

1.  Stimulate  conferences  of  leaders  and  ex- 
perts. 

I  tiave  directed  every  department  and 
agency  to  support  a  series  of  seminars  for 
representatives  from  every  discipline  and 
every  culture  to  seek  answers  to  the  common 
{iroblems  of  mankind. 

We  are  ready  to  serve  as  host  to  Inter- 
national gatherings.  I  have  therefore  called 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  explore  ways  to  remove  unneoeaMTf 
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hlndraxtOM  in  gnmttng  vlaa*  to  guMt«  In- 
vtt«d  from  abroad. 

2  Incre&M  the  flow  of  booka  and  other 
educational   material. 

I  recommend  prompt  passage  of  legUlatlon 
to  Implement,  the  Florence  agreement  and 
thus  stimulate  the  movement  of  booka  and 
other  educational  material  between  natloni. 
This  agreement  was  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  US  Government  In  1959  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate  In  19fl0.  This  necessary  con- 
(?resalonaI  action  Is  long  overdue  to  eliminate 
duties  and  remove  barriers  for  the  Importa- 
u.jn  of  educational  materials. 

I  iiao  recommend  that  Congress  Implement 
the  Beirut  Agreement  to  permit  duty-free 
entry  of  visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an 
TiucatlonaJ.  scientific,  or  cultural  nature. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  participate  actively  in 
educational  exchange.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  amend  the  U.S  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  permit  Im- 
provements In  the  Informational  media  guar- 
antee program. 

3  Improve  the  quaUty  of  US.  schools  and 
colleges   abroad. 

We  have  a  potentially  rich  resource  In  the 
American  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  overseas  assisted  by  the  Deptut- 
ment  of  State  and  AID. 

They  should  be  showcases  for  excellence 
In   education. 

They  should  make  overseas  service  attrac- 
tive to  our  own  citizens. 

They  shoxUd  provide  cloee  contact  with 
student*  and  teachers  of  the  hort  country. 

I  request  additional  support  to  assist  thoee 
iMUtuUona  which  meet  these  standards. 

4  Create  special  programs  for  future  lead- 
er'?  studying  In  the  United  Sutes. 

Tiier*  are  some  90,000  foreign  students  now 
enrolled  in  U.S.  Institutions.  Many  of  th«n 
w:i  s^jmeday  play  leading  roles  In  their 
cwn  countries.  We  must  identify  and  assist 
these  potential  leaders. 

I  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  AID 
provide  grants  to  enrich  their  educational 
experience  through  special  courses  and  sum- 
mer Institutes. 

THE    CHOICE    WX    UWt    UAKM 

We  call  on  rich  nations  and  poor  nations 
to  Join  with  us— to  help  each  other  and  to 
help  themselves.  ThU  must  be  the  first 
w  Tk  of  the  world  for  generations  to  come. 

For  our  part,  the  programs  In  IntemaUonal 
education  and  health  I  am  recommending 
ails  year  will  total  •524  million :  »364  million 
In  the  foreign  assistance  program;  1103  mil- 
lion In  the  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
Department  program;  911  million  in  the 
Peace  Corps  program;  and  »5«  million  In  the 
f^tate  Department  cultural  and  education 
P  rogram. 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  message  on  foreign 
,i.*si8tance  yesterday,  these  programs  wUl  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
balance-of-paymenu   policy. 

We  must  meet  these  problems  In  ways  that 
Will  strengthen  free  societies — and  protect 
the   individual   right   to   freedom  of  choice. 

Last  fall,  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  the 
world's  scholars  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, I  said:  "We  can  generate  growing  light 
In  our  universe — or  we  can  allow  the  dark- 
Keas  to  gather." 

In  the  few  months  since  then,  forty-four 
million  more  children  have  come  Into  the 
world.  With  them  come  more  hunger — and 
more  hope. 

Since  that  time  the  gross  national  product 
of  our  Nation  has  passed  the  $700  bllUon 
mark. 

The  choice  between  light  and  darkness,  be- 
tween health  and  sickness,  between  knowl- 
edge and  Ignorance  la  not  one  that  we  can 
ignore. 

The  light  we  generate  can  be  the  brightest 
hope  of  history.  It  can  Illuminate  the  way 
toward  a  better  lUe  for  all.    But  the  dark- 
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J^*"" — ^  we  let  It  gather— can  become  the 
final,  terrible  midnight  of  mankind. 

The  International  Education  and  Health 
Acta  of  ItMfl  present  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gin a  great  shared  adventure  with  other 
nations. 

I  lu-ge  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  for  pass- 
age of  both  meastu-es. 

Our  national  Interest  warrants  It. 

The  work  of  peace  demands  It. 

Vrvroott  B.  Jormsok. 

Editorial  reaction  to  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Education  Act  of  1966  has 
been  thoughtful  and  favorable.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  three  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  which  applaud  the 
Presidents  initiative,  yet  which  note 
some  of  the  difQcultles  involved  in  this 
aspect  of  the  Nation's  role  as  a  world 
leader. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  3,  1966) 
Caix  fob  a  CatTSAOx 
Preeldent  Johnson  yesterday  called  on  the 
American  people  to  begin  a  major  crusade 
against  the  Ignorance  and  lllneas  that  are 
the  lot  of  countless  millions  abroad.  His 
message  to  Congress  on  international  educa- 
tion and  health  presented  an  omnibus  collec- 
tion of  measiiree  he  considers  vital  In  this 
area.  In  effect,  the  hitherto  largely  domes- 
tic objectives  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  extended  far  be- 
yond this  Nation's  shores,  and  a  major  Inter- 
national element  Is  added  to  that  Depart- 
ment's already  homerlc  assignment. 

The  desirability  of  the  President's  objec- 
tives— and  the  moral  obligation  of  this  coun- 
try to  try  to  fulfill  them — are  beyond  dispute. 
The  practical  problem  is  how  to  realize  them. 
Here  the  President's  program  comes  up 
against  the  seune  difficulty  that  has  impeded 
earlier  efforts  In  this  direction.  The  United 
States  Is  Itself  suffering  from  shortages  of 
highly  trained  educational  and  medical  per- 
sonnel, and  those  possessing  the  skills  needed 
abroad  are  under  strong  economic  and  other 
pressure  to  use  their  energies  here. 

Evidence  abounds  in  Mr.  Johnson's  mes- 
sage that  he  understands  how  difficult  the 
skilled  manpower  problem  Is,  He  glvee 
careful  attention  to  measures  intended  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  needed  educators  and 
medical  personnel  for  service  abroad.  But 
much  of  this  program  la  likely  to  yield  fruit 
only  In  the  long  run,  whUe  the  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  are  urgent  now.  The 
Imaginative  Idea  of  the  Exchange  Peace 
Corps  may  serve  as  a  modest  offsetting  factor, 
but  its  overaU  contribution  Is  likely  to  be 
small. 

The  shortrun  problem  of  providing  per- 
sonnel for  realizing  the  President's  goals  will 
be  especially  acute  In  the  medical  field.  The 
country's  existing  shortage  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  other  technicians  la  being  aggravated 
by  the  demands  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
That  deficit  may  rise  much  further  when 
medicare  begins  in  midyear.  The  course 
Mr.,  Johnson  has  charted  Is  an  admirable 
and  inspiring  one;  the  great  question  Is  the 
adequacy  of  the  means  to  travel  It. 

(Fr(im  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  3,  1966) 
Nrw  iNTriATrvEs  in  Aid 
The  President  has  ventured  Into  relatively 
unexplored  and  highly  promising  avenues  of 
International  cooperation  by  providing  for 
expanded  education  and  health  programs  as 
part  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  In  a  supplemental 
aid  message,  the  Prealdent  elaborates  on 
long-heralded  new  U.S.  inlUatlvee  In  aid 
ranging  from  populaUon  control  and  the 
training  of  more  medical  manpower  In  the 
developing  countries  to  the  strengthening 
of  InternaUonal  affairs  teaching  In  our  own 
schools. 


The  President's  plans  for  broadening  aid 
efforts  In  the  education  field  Include  creation 
of  a  corps  of  education  officers  In  the  For- 
eign Service,  granu  to  U.S.  unlverslUes  to 
prepare  them  for  aid  reeponalbUiUes  and 
<  enlarged  budgeU  for  direct  U.8.  help  to  edu- 
cational lasututlons  In  the  form  of  teacher 
training  and  the  development  of  vocation- 
ally oriented  secondary  schools.  These  are 
aU  valuable  programs,  and  It  U  encouraging 
taat  our  efforts  appear  to  l>e  keyed  mainly 
to  Indigenous  educational  enterprise  arising 
out  of  the  soil  of  recipient  countries. 

The  only  disquieting  note  In  the  message 
Is  a  proposal  for  basic  education  research  in 
the  United  States  on  the  educaUonal  needs 
of  the  developing  countries.  Such  research 
might  well  be  employed  as  a  guide  to  our  own 
policy  assessments  of  what  others  are  doing 
But  the  United  SUtee  should  not  look  on  the 
problems  of  the  developing  countries  as  its 
own,  assuming  these  problems  as  an  Ameri- 
can responsibility  or  mission  and  should 
foctis  Its  aid  resources  in  thoee  fields  where 
local  Initiative  has  already  made  itself  felt 
One  of  the  most  admirable  elements  In  the 
Presidents  education  program  Is  the  provi- 
sion of  new  funds  for  regional  education 
laboratories  designed  to  deepen  the  Interna- 
tlonal  affairs  currlculums  of  American  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  For  as  the 
President  says,  "no  child  should  grow  to 
nxanhood  In  America  without  realizing  the 
promise  and  the  peril  of  the  world  beyond 
our  borders.  Progress  In  teaching  about 
world  affairs  must  not  lag  behind  progress 
made  In  other  areas  of  American  education." 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  6,  1966) 

Educational  Mission  Abroad 
President  Johnson's  special  message  on  In- 
ternational  education   and   health   seta  the 
stage  for  a  new  concept  of  education's  role 
In  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  past,  even  the  best  educational 
work  abroad  has  been  considered  an^junct 
to  economic  aid.  Consequently,  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  universities  Involved 
in  such  efforts  often  handled  them  as  avo- 
caUons  and  afterthoughts.  This — as  John 
W.  Gardner  pointed  out  in  his  critique  of 
such  ventures  more  than  a  year  before  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — often  corroded  and  cor- 
rupted the  foreign  educational  mission  of 
both    Government    and    the    universities. 

By  moving  education  to  "the  heart  of  our 
international  relations"  and  by  asking  Sec- 
retary Gardner  to  establish  within  his  De- 
partment a  Center  for  International  Edu- 
cational Cooperation,  the  President  has  given 
notice  that  educational  leadership  rather 
than  political  thinking  Is  to  be  at  the  con- 
trols. This  Innovation  may  go  a  long  way 
toward  allaying  suspicions  abroad  which 
arise  whenever  a  foreign  government  pro- 
claims Itself  as  the  messenger  of  learning. 
American  as  well  as  foreign  educators  will 
feel  far  greater  kinship  with  the  education 
experu  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  than  with  officials  whose 
first  concern  Is  foreign  aid. 

One  danger  in  Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  Is 
that  It  may  make  existing  problems  appear 
too  easy  to  conquer.  The  obstacles  are.  In 
fact,  formidable.  Academic  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental habits  of  thought  and  procedure 
will  have  to  be  changed.  The  low  quality 
of  Instruction  offered  at  many  American 
dependents'  schools  abroad  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing that  successful  International  education 
requires  high  standards  of  personnel  selec- 
tion. 

Domestic  educational  strength  Is  indivisi- 
ble from  success  overseas.  Shortages  of 
highly  educated,  competent,  and  committed 
manpower  at  home  will  continue  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  American  Impact  In  other  lands. 
This  Is.  of  course,  most  dramatlcallr  shown 
In  the  fields  of  health  and  medicine.  Many 
American  hospitals  are  now  staffed  by  for- 
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etgn  Burees  and  doctors,  not  for  reasons 
of  international  cooperation  but  simply  be- 
cause of  desperate  shortages.  Thus,  a  far 
greater  effort  will  be  required  to  raise  at 
home.  In  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality,  the 
levels  at  the  professional  manpower  reserve 
in  order  to  meet  the  global  promise. 


AN  END  TO  CHAOS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  tMr.  Prasir)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  vote  It  Is  about  to  take  on 
daylight  saving  time. 

Passage  of  this  legislation,  which  I 
have  supported  throughout  my  two 
terms,  brings  to  the  United  States  a  new 
unifoi-mity  of  its  time  periods  in  place  of 
the  jumbled  lack  of  uniformity  that  has 
plagued  our  Nation  for  so  many  years. 

I  regard  this  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
triumph  of  conservation.  For  that  is 
basically  what  it  is — a  conservation 
measure. 

Lack  of  time  uniformity  has  resulted 
directly  in  the  waste  of  uncounted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  spring,  sum- 
mer and  fall  months.  The  new  law  will 
wipe  out,  with  a  stroke  of  the  President's 
pen.  the  source  of  that  waste. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  law  will 
be  measured  by  savings  to  the  trans- 
portation Industry  because  of  the  great 
slmpliAcatlon  in  timetables.  The  com- 
munications industry  in  general,  and  the 
broadcasting  industry  in  paiticular,  will 
benefit  from  the  nationwide  uniformity. 

Equally  important,  but  less  easy  to 
evaluate,  will  be  the  alleviation  of  the 
helter-skelter  time  zones  that  have 
driven  travelers  to  distraction  as  they 
passed  from  one  area  to  another,  franti- 
cally setting  and  resetting  their  watches. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  perhaps 
epitomized  the  chaos  that  surrounded 
daylight  saving  time  last  year.  The  dis- 
trict I  represent,  Minneapolis,  and  most 
of  Minnesota,  went  on  fast  time  for  about 
3  months,  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
Day.  But  directly  across  the  Mississippi 
River,  In  oiu-  sister  city  of  8t.  Paul,  day- 
light saving  time  started  2  weeks  earlier 
and  ended,  along  with  the  majority  of 
States  with  daylight  saving  time  laws,  at 
the  end  of  October.  Several  other  Min- 
nesota cities  went  along  with  St.  Paul. 
with  variations  to  suit  the  •wishes  of  their 
local  governments.  As  usual,  several 
cities  along  the  western  border  remained 
on  central  standard  time  In  order  to  con- 
form with  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  which  did  not  have  daylight 
saving  time.  The  city  of  Duluth,  on  the 
other  hand,  conformed  with  neighboring 
Wisconsin  on  the  eastern  border,  and 
had  fast  time  from  late  April  through 
late  October. 

This  hodgepodge  may  not  have  typi- 
fied the  situation  In  other  States,  but  it 
certainly  was  no  isolated  exception. 
Some  others,  1  am  sure,  had  even  more 
confusing  difficulties. 


By  1967,  aU  this  wlU  be  »  thing  of  the 
past.  States  that  vote  to  do  so  may 
remain  on  standard  Ume,  but  those  that 
do  not  will  automatically  go  on  daylight 
saving  time  from  the  last  Sunday  in  April 
to  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

This  year,  places  that  observed  day- 
light saving  time  in  1965  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  uniform  time  from  April  24 
to  October  30.  Even  those  people  who 
have  opposed  daylight  saving  time  in  the 
past  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  count- 
less advantages  of  the  new  uniformity. 


INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 
OP  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHIilAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee's  Special  Task  Force  on 
International  Education.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  identical  to  HJl.  12451— 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966. 
This  bill  is  based  upon  President  John- 
son's message  on  international  health 
and  education,  delivered  to  this  Ccwigress 
early  in  February. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  Pres- 
ident's suggestion  that  Congress  add  a 
world  dimension  to  this  Nation's  out- 
look on  education.  To  add  this  world 
dimension,  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966  sets  the  following  goals: 

To  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  in  interna- 
tional education,  to  stimulate  exchange 
of  students  and  teachers  with  other  na- 
tions, to  assist  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  world's  developing  nations,  and 
to  bring  about  a  better  spirit  of  under- 
standing among  all  nations. 

The  act  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  American  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  graduate  centers 
for  International  study  and  research.  It 
would  authorize  similar  grants  for  under- 
graduate programs  in  the  same  areas. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United 
States  has  long  since  cast  off  the  con- 
cept of  Isolationism.  In  our  role  as  a 
world  leader,  we  have  assumed  new  and 
vtist  responsibilities  in  widespread  areas 
of  the  globe.  The  Federal  Government, 
and  private  business  concerns,  have  both 
been  hampered  by  language  barriers  and 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  many  na- 
tions to  which  our  international  com- 
mitments have  taken  us. 

An  Indication  of  our  expanding  wotid 
interests  is  shown  in  the  growth  of  con- 
sulates and  embassies  abroad.  Prior  to 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  ex- 
changed ambassadors  with  only  17  na- 
tions, and  ministers  with  43.  Today,  we 
have  more  than  100  ambassadorial  posts. 

The  American  people  are  Joining  in 
this  expanding  interest.  During  1963- 
64,  more  than  18,000  students  and  over 


4.000  teachers  exteivded  their  education 
abroad.  This  is  double  the  number  of  10 
years  ago.  The  nim:iber  of  Americans 
traveling  overseas,  and  the  money  they 
spend,  also  has  doubled  since  the  mid- 
1950s.  In  1964,  some  2.2  million  Ameri- 
cans spent  nearly  $3.5  billion  overseas. 

In  1954,  some  $1.6  billion  was  spent  by 

1.1  million  overseas  travelers. 
Congress  made  a  significant  advance 

in  1958.  with  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  included  provisions 
for  establishing  Language  and  Area  Cen- 
ters at  colleges  and  universities.  This 
program  has  helped  Immeasurably,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

It  Is  very  clear  that  international 
understanding  and  cooperation  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important.  This  can 
be  accomplished  largely  through  educa- 
tion, and  that  is  what  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish through  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  It  their  full  support. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Roonky]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  re- 
alize that  every  day  President  Johnson 
is  subjected  to  tremendous  pressures  and 
problems,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
that  would  break  a  lesser  man.  These 
range  from  the  bloody  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam to  checking  the  spiral  of  inflation 
here  at  home.  Just  how  well  President 
Johnson  Is  handling  these  problems  is 
clearly  spelled  out  In  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "The  Man  in  the  White  House"  in 
the  March  26  issue  of  the  weekly  review, 
America,  published  by  Jesuits  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  the 
midst  of  carping  we  sometimes  lose  sight 
of  the  big  picture. 

The  editorial  which  reads  as  follows 
clearly  shows  how  the  President  is  facing 
and  handling  the  world's  most  difficult 
problem  : 

Thx  Mak  in  the  Whttr  House 

If  the  country  ever  doubted  that  the  ship 
of  state  had  a  resolute  and  steady  hand  on 
the  wheel,  the  events  of  the  past  fortnight 
ought  to  be  reassuring.  One  after  another, 
the  problems  and  challenges  found  their  way 
to  that  lonely  desk  in  the  White  House,  and 
one  after  another  the  President,  t>eartng  the 
heaviest  load  In  tlie  world,  handled  them 
with  poise  and  confidence. 

The  policy  on  Vietnam,  constantly  under 
review,  was  courageously  reafllrmed.  If  some 
of  his  fetlow  Americans,  Including  some  US. 
Senators,  had  already  forgotten  the  terrible 
lesson  of  the  1030*1 — that  aggression  appeaaed 
laads  only  to  disaster — ^he  bad  not.  This  Na- 
tion had  pledged  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  have  a  chance  to  freely  de- 
cide their  future.  If  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors in  Hanoi,  supported  in  their  fraudulent 
war  of  liberation  by  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Imagined  that  we  would  weary  of  the 
brutal  conflict  and  supinely  withdraw,  they 
were  tragically  wrong.  The  CXxnmunlsts 
could  have  an  honorable  peace  any  time  they 
wanted  It.    All  they  bad  to  do  was  end  tbeU 
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bloody  ft«gr98«lon.  Until  they  tHd.  they 
would  continue  to  feel  the  dleclpllned  might 
;>f  t,hl«  Nation  and  !U  allies. 

The  Vletnameee  war  was  challenge  enough 
for  any  man,  but  the  President  had  a  major 
problem  In  the  West  also.  To  hl«  desk  came 
a  letter  from  President  de  OauUe  telling  him 
in  substance  that  the  sooner  the  United 
States  removed  Its  troops  and  Installations 
from  French  soil — soil  red  with  American 
blood — the  better  he  would  like  It.  Mr. 
Johnson  met  that  exasperating  d-marche 
with  precision  and  admira.ble  patience.  In 
i.  one.'  reply,  he  observed  that  since  the 
Pr»'nch  were  really  raUlng  the  larger  ques- 
■ :  n\  >t  the  future  of  NATO,  he  would  have 
no  bilateral  dickering  with  Paris.  The  13 
other  nations  that  had  a  stake  in  the  de- 
cision would  have  to  be  consulted  also.  The 
more  speclflc  problem  of  U.S.  installatlona 
in  Prance  could  be  put  off  a  while  until  the 
.A.-ger  question  was  settled. 

The  Preeldent  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was 
poweries*  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  either 
N.\ro  or  the  United  States  from  Prance. 
What  he  sought  to  do  in  his  reply,  therefore, 
was  to  Isolate  President  de  Oaulle  (without 
msulting  or  needlessly  antagonizing  him) 
and  solidify  our  bonds  with  our  remaining 
Ej,->pean   allies.     He  appears  to  have  done 

.'  .  '■■•i'\  pressing,  foreign  affairs  were  not 
tr»  .  »orry.  There  was  the  problem  of 
i:i.-..i-,  I.  i;  home  Business  investment  was 
heiuiet;  ■  r  a  big  Jump  over  last  year.  Scat- 
tered .^b-  r  shortages  appeared.  In  mld-Peb- 
ruary  r.f  '  -tleas  rate  tumbled  to  3.7  per- 
cent, vr.e  :uv.e3t  since  1954.  For  the  second 
time  in  3  months,  banks  raised  the  prime 
lending  rate,  and  the  f»ederal  Reserve  Board 
(rave  another  twist  to  credit  screws.  Busi- 
nessmen continued  their  vendetta  against 
pr;:e  .-es-.-a::  :j>.  and  organized  labor  spurned 
:.he  wage  g  ;;c1epoets.  Editorial  warnings  be- 
came a;mo«'.  hysterical 

The  President  refused  to  become  panicky. 
i;  thiags  started  getting  out  of  hand,  he 
wouid  seek  heavier  taxes.  He  was  not  con- 
vip.ced  however,  that  the  Inflationary  threat 
was  xi  ■jniDfdia.'j^  as  maxiy  thought,  since  the 
evidence  was  by  no  means  ail  on  one  side. 
Ar.d  so  he  has  stayed  his  hand  toe  the  time 
bemg  H'.VA  hopeful  that  buslne«s  and  labor 
.along  w'.'.h  the  bankers)  will  rise  superior 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  help 
prolong  the  rich  gions  of  the  past  S  y«*rs. 

It  takes  a  man  of  steady  narrea  to  run  a 
risk  ..ise  -.hat     Carry  on,  Ur.  President. 
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nate  In  having  a  large  group  of  Individ- 
uals of  Greek  ancestry  who  are  among 
the  most  outstanding  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity. Many  of  these  Individuals  are 
active  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 
Lodge  No.  14,  In  Miami.  For  the  past  43 
years  these  dedicated  people  have  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
their  fellow  man  both  In  the  United 
States  and  In  Greece. 

The  lodge  numbers  among  Its  mem- 
bers bankers,  restauranteurs,  educators, 
attorneys,  and  others  in  business  and 
professional  life.  These  individuals  have 
left  their  mark  whenever  and  wherever 
trouble  arises,  whether  it  be  a  flood  In 
Mississippi,  an  earthquake  in  Greece,  or 
the  delivery  of  Christmas  baskets  to  the 
needy.  They  have  assumed  leadership 
responsibilities  in  carrying  out  untold 
numbers  of  civic  and  community  better- 
ment projects. 

Among  the  outstanding  projects  for 
which  these  individuals  are  entitled  to 
sole  credit — or  at  least  a  large  share  of 
It — are  the  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Insti- 
tute of  Miami,  collections  of  books  for 
libraries  in  Greece,  the  raising  of  several 
million  dollars  during  World  War  II 
through  the  sale  of  war  bonds,  assistance 
to  the  E>ade  County  Blood  Bank  and,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  collection  of  food, 
clothing,  and  funds  for  victims  of  an 
earthquake  in  Greece  and  floods  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Leaders  of  the  Greek-American  com- 
munity in  Miami  and  Dade  County  in- 
clude the  current  president  and  supreme 
secretary  of  Lodge  14.  Gus  Larls  and  Pete 
Kouchalakoe.  Mr.  Kouchalakos  has  pre- 
viously served  as  president  and  supreme 
president  of  the  lodge.  Still  active  in  the 
organization's  many  activities  are  five 
other  former  presidents:  Nick  Handgls 
who  was  its  first  president.  Judge 
Thomas  BaUkes,  George  Kamegls.  Greg- 
ory Constantine.  and  John  Manos. 


lems  we  face  at  this  time  is  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade.  Yet  these  quotas  wiU 
reduce  exports  by  3  million  hides  and  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  $45-million  increase 
in  that  adverse  balance  of  payments. 

Just  last  year  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce opened  an  international  trade  of- 
flee  in  Des  Moines  to  Increase  Iowa  in- 
terests in  foreign  markets.  That  Interest 
has  been  stimulated  and  livestock  hides 
have  become  a  major  source  of  Iowa  ex- 
ports. The  quota  restrictions  will  cost 
Iowa  beef  producers  alone  at  least  $12 
million  a  year  in  reduced  live  cattle 
prices. 

The  present  prices  of  hides  at  24-26 
cents  a  pound  are  high  only  In  compari- 
son to  depressed  prices  over  the  past  few 
years,  before  foreign  trade  was  stimu- 
lated. Sufficient  evidence  of  the  damag- 
ing effect  of  this  foreign  trade  on  the 
domestic  supply  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. Much  of  the  hide  being  shipped  at 
this  time  is  of  lower  quality  than  the 
high  standards  of  our  own  markets  de- 
mand, and  there  is  some  question  that 
the  hides  which  will  remain  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  quota  restrictions  can 
actually  be  sold  domestically.  Further 
reducing  the  demand  at  home  is  the 
steadily  increasing  use  of  synthetic  ma- 
terials by  manufacturers,  particularly  in 
the  production  of  shoes. 

The  order  placing  quotas  on  exports  of 
hides  contradicts  our  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  free  markets,  further  in- 
creases our  already  serious  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  and  suggests  that  we 
are  working  at  cross  purposes  with  our 
present  efforts  In  the  Kennedy  round  to 
remove  barriers  to  world  trade. 

I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  give  full  consideraUon  to  the 
widespread  Impact  of  quota  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  livestock  hides,  and 
urged  him  to  take  Immediate  action  to 
reverse  the  order. 


GREECE  S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr    HOWARD      Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

uiianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascili.]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Inciude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey '' 
There  '*a.s  no  objection, 
Mr  P.ASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  25Lh  of  March,  marked  the  145th 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Greece  from  the  domination  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  I  know  our  colleagues  Join 
me  in  extending  best  wishes  to  the  people 
of  Greece  and  to  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, brother."!  and  sisters,  relatives  and 
friends,  who  have  migrated  to  our  shores, 
on  this  greatest  of  all  holidays  of  the 
f)eople  of  Greece  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  Grecian  contributions  to  «ut. 
Uterature.  philosophy,  science,  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  concept  of  democracy  which 
we  ail  vaiue  so  highly. 

In    the   Fourth   District   of  Florida — 
which  I  represent — we  are  most  fortu- 


QUOTA  RESTRICTIONS  ON  HIDE  EX- 
PORTS NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  JUSTI- 
FIED 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  tMr.  Ctn-vKS]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  CULVER  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
alarmed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's action  In  placing  quota  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  American  livestock 
hides.  The  DepartmMit  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  offered  sufficient  justiflcatlon  for 
this  action  which  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  beef  producers  in  Iowa  and  across  the 
Nation,  and  I  have  therefore  today  Joined 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tiore  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  Senate  in  urging  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  reverse  the  order. 

It  seems  totally  inconsistent  to  me  that 
such  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  this 
commodity  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  exerting 
every  effort  to  stimulate  foreign  trade. 
One  of  the  most  serious  economic  prob- 


NEW     HEADQUARTERS     FOR     THE 
AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr,  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  I  was  pleased  and  honored  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  marking  the 
dedication  in  Chicago  of  the  magnificent 
new  headquarters  building  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association.  The  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Gardner,  delivered  the  keynote  address, 
and  additional  remarks  were  made  by  a 
number  of  other  notable  leaders,  mclud- 
Ing  my  colleague,  John  E.  Pocarty  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  made  so  many 
major  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
health,  and  the  Most  Reverend  John  P. 
Cody,  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  i>ride  to  me  that 
the  American  Dental  Association's  beau- 
tiful new  structure  Is  located  in  my  dis- 
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trlct  and  helps  to  form,  together  with  a 
large  medical  and  hospital  ccHnplex  and 
several  leading  professional  associations, 
one  of  the  world's  most  significant  cen- 
ters of  health  educational  and  profes- 
sional activity. 

As  noted  by  Secretary  Gardner  in  his 
address,  this  new  building  is  a  credit  to 
the  dental  profession,  to  my  own  com- 
munity, and  to  the  entire  country.  The 
progressive  attitude  of  American  den- 
tisti-y  is  well  known ;  and  this  headquar- 
ters, permitting  a  marked  expansion  of 
the  association's  research  and  educa- 
tional activities,  is  one  more  example  of 
farsighted  leadership.  Particular  trib- 
ute. I  think,  should  be  paid  to  those  den- 
tal leaders  who  were  especially  involved 
In  planning  the  new  headquarters.  In- 
cluding Dr.  Maynard  K.  Hine,  president 
of  the  association;  Dr.  William  A.  Gar- 
rett, its  president-elect;  Dr.  Harold  Hil- 
lenbrand, its  secretary,  and  association 
past  presidents  Fritz  A.  Plerson,  James 
P.  Hollers.  Gerald  D.  Timmons,  and  John 
R.  Abel. 

Because  Secretary  Gardner's  remarks 
on  this  occasion  were  of  such  consider- 
able interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  them  to  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

RcMASKS  BY  John  W.  Gardwkk,  Sccectabt  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Wkj^ark,  as  Dei.iv- 
BEO  AT  TH«  Dedication  of  thi  Auxricam 
Dental  Association  Bitildino,  Cricaoo, 
III.,  PKnt7A>T  37,  1966. 

A  dedication  Is  a  time  when  congratula- 
tions are  in  order,  and  I  am  happy  to  add 
mine  to  the  many  you  have  already  received. 
This  new  building— the  visible  result  of 
long  months  of  planning  and  working — Is  a 
credit  to  the  dental  profession,  to  this  com- 
munity, and  to  the  entire  Nation. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  building  Itself,  Its 
280,000  square  feet  of  floorspace  and  Its 
splendid  equipment.  But  I  am  much  more 
Impressed  by  what  the  building  stands  for 
and  how  It  will  be  iised. 

The  dental  profession  has  a  proud  record 
of  public  service.  You  hava  demonstrated 
an  awareness  of  professlomal  and  social 
responslblUty  and  a  wllUngneas  to  work  for 
the  public  good.  I  regard  thU  occasion  as  a 
rededlcatlon  to  those  Ideals.  I  see  this 
building  as  a  home  base  for  research,  for 
•ervlce,  for  stimulating  new  Ideas,  for  stand- 
*rds  of  excellence  In  all  of  tbe  fields  related 
to  dental  health. 

Because  it  will  serve  as  the  headquarters 
lor  so  many  dental  groupe,  because  it  wUl 
contain  laboratories  for  research,  because 
<»  Its  location  in  this  hub  of  professional 
and  educaUonal  acUvlty,  this  building  wlU 
be  a  focal  point  for  all  the  oocupaUons  con- 
cerned with  dentistry  and  a  center  for  co- 
operative endeavor  In  health. 

We  need  these  kinds  of  centers,  these  rally- 
ing points  of  Innovation  and  Interlocking 
activities.  Cooperative  enterprise  Is  the  key- 
°°**  °^  °^^  health  effptt  today.  The  partner- 
ship extends  throu^'profeaalonal  and  vol- 
untary groups,  thf^ifciverslty  world,  and  In- 
indlvldual  practitioners  and  consumers. 
Government  U  also  a  partner,  not  as  a  med- 
aier  or  Intruder,  but  as  a  helpful  ally  and 
a  source  of  support  and  stimulation. 

Our  efforu  are  Interwoven  In  almost  every 
Mpect  of  health.  Together  we  are  Involved 
in  developing  and  malnuinlng  well-trained 
manpower  for  the  health  professions.  To- 
gether we  are  planning  and  building  health 
laclUtles  shaped  to  modern  needs.  Together 
we  are  experimenting  with  new  methods  of 
service  and  new  patterns  of  organization 
aesigned  to  make  better  use  of  our  existing 
resources. 


But  we  continue  to  fall  short  o<  the  need. 
The  revolutions — social,  economic,  scien- 
tific— which  have  so  greatly  enhanced  and  so 
greatly  complicated  our  ability  to  provlda 
health  services  require  no  cataloging  here. 
You  are  as  familiar  with  them  as  I.  But  I 
would  emphasize  their  results:  a  vastly  mor« 
sophisticated  people,  one  taught,  and  rightly 
so,  to  seek  the  full  benefits  that  progress  has 
made  possible;  a  people  who  live  longer  and 
are  thus  more  vulnerable  to  disease  and 
dependency  In  later  life;  a  society  In  which 
the  gap  between  what  is  possible  for  some 
and  Inaccessible  to  others  has  widened  and 
deepened;  a  society  In  which  our  perform- 
ance lags  far  behind  our  potential. 

The  challenges  are  not  going  unheeded. 
Spurred  by  President  Johnson's  vision  of  a 
Great  Society,  the  Nation  has  responded  with 
a  burst  of  creative  activity. 

Part  of  the  response  has  consisted  of  a 
wide-ranging  series  of  legislative  actions  In 
human  welfare.  Last  year  the  Congress  gen- 
erated a  tidal  wave  of  legislation.  Enacted 
Into  law  were  25  major  pieces  of  legislation 
to  Improve  the  life  of  the  American  people. 
More  than  half  of  these  measures  Involved 
health  or  health-related  programs. 

Some  of  the  legislation  represents  a  new 
approach  to  old  problems,  as  In  the  regional 
programs  for  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke. 

Some  of  the  legislation  represents  a  deter- 
mination to  deal  with  problems  we  have 
never  faced  up  to  adequately  before — such 
as  the  measures  dealing  with  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation. 

And  some  of  the  legislation  Is  directed 
against  relatively  new  problems,  such  as  air 
and  water  pollution. 

But  all  of  the  legislation  la  a  contemporary 
response  to  an  ever-changing  world.  All  of 
it  demonstrates  a  concern  for  the  Individual 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  freedom  and 
Integrity. 

There  are  several  other  common  threads  In 
the  legislative  package:  the  recognition  of 
the  Interrelationship  of  our  major  social 
problems;  the  preoccupation  with  manpower 
to  carry  out  the  programs;  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Nation's  social  Institutions. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  i<^glslatlon  Is  Its  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  opportunity.  This 
applies  to  health  and  education  programs 
as  well  as  to  clvU  rights. 

We  want  every  child,  however  poor,  to 
have  access  to  a  good  education.  We  want 
every  older  person,  however  destltuta,  to  have 
access  to  good  health  care. 

But  the  existence  of  a  potential  benefit 
Isn't  enough  If  it  never  gets  Into  the  bands 
of  those  who  need  It.  This  applies  to  health 
services  which  are  available  to  people  In  the 
middle-class  part  of  town,  but  not  to  those 
who  live  In  the  slums  a  few  blocks  or  a  few 
miles  away.  Services  must  be  organized  so 
that  they  reach  everyone  who  can  profit  from 
them.  Otherwise,  equality  of  opportunity 
becomes  an  empty  phrase. 

Nor  la  equality  possible  as  long  as  dis- 
crimination exists.  There  must  be  an  end 
to  discriminatory  practices  of  any  kind,  not 
only  against  patients  but  within  the  health 
professions.  And  the  pace  of  Integration 
must  be  speeded  up.  If  moral  suasion  does 
not  do  the  Job.  It  must  be  backed  by  legal 
action. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward integrating  the  dental  profession.  You 
have  mitde  It  (Jear  that  you  are  not  wUllng 
to  tolerate  even  the  vestiges  of  a  practice 
which  denies  membership  In  a  professional 
association  solely  on  the  basts  of  color.  This 
expression  of  good  Intent  must  be  followed 
by  firm  and  swift  action.  In  doing  so.  you 
wUl  be  affirming  your  belief  In  human  dignity 
and  conforming  to  the  higheat  Ideals  of  the 
dental  profession. 

Equal  c^portunity  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent themes  of  the  White  House  Conference 


on  Health,  held  last  November  In  Washing- 
ton. Perhaps  the  most  compeUlng  state- 
ment of  the  problem  was  made  by  Dr.  Alonzo 
Yerby,  CoDunlsaioner  of  Hospitals  of  New 
York.  He  said:  "Health  care  of  the  disad- 
vantaged Is  piecemeal,  often  Inadequate,  un- 
derfinanced, poorly  organised,  and  provided 
without  compassion  or  concern  for  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  It  remains  as  a 
legacy  of  the  poor  law.  little  changed  in  con- 
cept or  application.  whUe  discoveries  In  medi- 
cine and  other  health  sciences  have  advanced 
with  lightning  speed." 

Several  of  you  here  participated  In  the 
conference,  which  attracted  more  than  800 
leaders  from  virtually  every  health  discipline 
and  Interest.  As  you  know,  it  was  a  free- 
wheeling session,  designed  to  develop  Ideas 
for  the  future.  No  formal  actions  were 
taken.  Yet  I  believe  the  foUowlng  goal 
emerged  clearly:  comprehensive,  contlnuotu 
health  services  should  be  available  to  all, 
whenever  and  wherever  those  services  are 
needed. 

To  reach  this  goal,  the  foUowlng  needs 
were  Identified:  the  need  for  better,  more 
systematic  planning;  the  need  for  more  man- 
power along  the  entire  spectrum  of  health; 
the  need  for  better  orgamzatlon  and  delivery 
of  health  services;  the  need  for  more  services 
for  disadvantaged  groups  in  our  society — the 
poor,  the  aged,  members  of  minority  groups. 
We  must  now  give  special  emphasis  to 
these  problems,  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  two 
points  that  are  of  special  Interest  to  me. 

The  first  Is  planning,  which  I  regard  as  an 
Imperative  tat  the  future. 

Moet  health  services  have  developed  In  a 
chaotic  fashion,  unrelated  to  each  other  or 
to  the  reality  of  the  need. 

Some  areas  are  rich  in  hospitals  or  clinics, 
but  essential  laboratory  and  supporting  serv- 
ices may  be  nonexistent. 

Little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  home- 
bound  or  to  the  patient  who  needs  to  move 
freely  or  frequently  from  the  hospital  to  the 
convalescent  home  to  his  own  home. 

Community  programs  are  focused  on  dis- 
ease categories  Instead  of  on  people. 

The  result  Is  a  fragmentation  of  services, 
an  Inefficient  uae  of  resources  and  worst  of 
all.  Inferior  care  for  the  Individual. 

Last  year  this  Nation  spent  more  than  $38 
billion  for  health  and  medical  care.  An  in- 
finitesimal fraction  of  this  amount  went  into 
planning.  Perhaps  we  could  get  along  with 
Improvised  services  In  the  past.  The  stakes 
are  too  high  today. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  Increase  the  planning  capabUlty  of 
States,  communities,  regions,  and  institu- 
tions. State  and  local  agencies  thus  would 
be  able  to  meet  their  problems  with  a  great 
deal  more  fiexiblUty  than  is  presently  pos- 
sible. They  could  work  toward  improved 
productivity,  fuller  use  of  facilities,  and  l>et- 
ter  use  of  technology.  And  this  would  mean, 
of  course,  more  and  better  care  for  more 
people. 

The  second  matter  I  wish  to  consider  has 
to  do  with  manpower.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
have  to  remind  you  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
need.  Shortages  are  chronic  while  the  de- 
mand for  services  Is  soaring. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  some  rays  of  light. 
Through  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  we  are  helpmg  to  train  highly 
skilled  professional  people.  And  the  Voca- 
tional EducaUon  Act  of  1963  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  training  of  vocational 
workers  In  health. 

But  we  have  barely  begun  to  consider  the 
so-called  middle  level  health  worker — the 
college-trained  therapists,  medical  technolo- 
gists, dental  hyglenlsts.  and  others.  Yet 
their  services  are  vital  to  the  modern  health 
team. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  will  ne«d  i 
million  more  health  workers  in  this  country 
by  1975.    Most  of  this  army  will  be  made  up 
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of  th*  ailiCd  snd  mpporUng  iMklth  OOCUp*- 
tlcn« 

Phy»lotana    arxl    der. tuU    <l*»i>«r.d     .n    the** 

win  ir. create  ui  Ui«  .'utar«  a*  hwlt>  Mrrtc«l 
become  more  complex 

In  ineetin^  Uie  overwhabnlllg  ilwiniiil  of 
liieer  number*  wp  ?Annot  n«sl«ct  quftltty  of 
prepriration  T5.ere  U  too  much  Tiding  OB 
i^e  ouuxime-- tne  ilve«  «nd  beslth  of  pec^ 
pie — U)  settle  ft-r  ir. .'rri.ir  _r  ihrxiriT  p«T*arnn- 
ance, 

B  i'  ■.ra.:..;.i  ..tw  healttl  workf>ni  s  only 
paj".  of  '-he  »n»i»er.  Ttaaiy  most  0?  is»><j  »ffec- 
tlve.y  and  moarnngfully  The;  ;■-!:■«  -nust 
be  made  rewarding.  n<n  on^y  ^--anri-..  v  but 
in  t«rnn«  ot  sta'.ure  ar^d  r^spec'.  They  inu«t 
be  given  room  t.>  grow  a/id  develop.  They 
mu«'-  be  a.  par-  vf  a  flexible  system  whlcb  per 


frxnn  Maine  TMr.  Hathaway  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remaxks  at  tins  point  In  the 
Raooao  and  Incliide  extraneoiu  matter. 

The  aPKAKER.  la  there  objectioi  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objectltm. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  Insert- 
ed In  the  RecoRD  an  editorial  which  was 
published  In  the  Portland  Sunday  Tele- 
rram  on  Sunday.  March  13.  19««. 

This  editorial  has  reference  to  my 
bill.  H.R.  6006,  now  before  the  Domestic 
Marketing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.     My  bill  would 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLTPTEUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22  when  I  rose  to  report  on  the 
status  of  the  proposed  300  Bev.  accelera- 
tor, I  promised  to  continue  to  keep  this 
House  informed  of  all  developments  In 
this  area. 

Today  I  rise  to  Introduce  Into  the 
Record  two  documents  that  bear  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  considera- 
tions of  a  site  for  the  proposed  200-Bev. 
accelerator.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  documents  I  refer  to  be  included 


mJM   orderly    advancement   and  encour»(^     prohibit  trading  in  Irish  potato  futures     ^"  ^*  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

■  remarks. 

The  first  document  Is  a  letter  from  Dr. 
E.  R.  Piore,  chairman  of  the  National 
Academy's  Site  Evaluation  Committee, 
reporting  on  the  Committee's  considera- 
tions of  existing  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion sites  as  a  possible  location  for  this 
large  accelerator.  As  pointed  out  in  Dr. 
Piores  letter,  only  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  among  the  AEC  sites 
was  found  to  possess  what  the  National 
Academy  considered  desirable  requisites. 
That  letter  was  delivered  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  March  26. 

Today  the  Joint  Committee  received 
an  AEC  announcement  which  states  that 
It  will  select  a  site  for  the  proposed  200- 
Bev.  accelerator  from  among  the  six  loca- 
tions recommended  last  week  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  The  names 
of  the  sites  and  the  summary  of  the 
Academy's  report  to  the  AEC  were  placed 
in  the  March  22  Record  on  pages  6545 
arKl  0546. 

For  convenience  I  shall  repeat  the  list 
of  sites.  They  are:  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.; 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  at  Up- 
ton, Long  Island.  N.Y.;  Denver.  Colo.; 
Madison.  Wis.;  Sierra  Foothills,  near 
Sacramento,  Calif,  and  South  Barrlng- 
ton^r  Weston — near  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  AEC. 
has  pointed  out  that  "the  CommlsslMi 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
site  will  be  found  among  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Academy." 

Natjowal  AcAoncT  or  Scwnces, 
Washington.  DC.  htctreh  24.  1969. 
Dr.  Olzmn  T.  Skabobo, 

Chairman,  VS.  Atomic  Enerffy  Commission, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Gl«nt»  :  Boclosed  you  will  And  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  R.  Plore.  Chairman  of 
the  Academy's  Site  Braluatlon  Committee, 
concerning  features  of  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission laboratories  and  facilities  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  the  proposed  200-BeT.  ac- 
celerator laboratory. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fkxdouck  son. 

President. 
Enclosure. 


change 

F.3T  wj:a!,ioua  u>  problema  such  as  ttiae«. 
we  mutt  iock  to  our  scbooli  and  pinfwsliiital 
ori<  ini/.<it!ur.9  Society  has  always  tum«d  to 
pro(e«slona;  ageodes  for  le»der«hlp.  gald- 
ance  And  standard -set  Urtg  This  U  a  time 
of  catACiysmic  diaxvge.  Tou  can  guide  that 
cham^e  in  the  direcUon  ol  sdantlflo  and 
prufeasioual  snnnrlnw 

We  ulluki  h*.e  to  increase  our  scientific 
iniAiedge  ti«.searcb  In  dentistry,  as  you 
we.i  iLi.^w  ...Str-i  seemingly  limitless  poaal- 
bi:  -.le*  Uj  p.'-»veiii  and  control  dental  dis- 
eaaeii  The  A.aier.caji  Dental  Association  has 
v.^ruualy  supported  an  expanded  reaearch 
effort . 

The  need  is  obvious.  Dental  decay  is  the 
moat  common  phyalcai  defect  found  among 
school-age  chUdren.  Americans  are  re- 
signed to  the  fact  that  they  wUl  begin  loa- 
mg  tnfir  teetr.  .u  middle  age:  yet  the  con- 
trol oX  per.'.xloiiuti  tlismsn  could  halt  this 
pr'»opss  Mouth  lesions  are  common,  rang- 
mg  from  minor  Irritations  to  ulcerations  that 
lead  to  cancer. 

We  are  mailing  headway  against  these 
problems.  In  fact,  dental  research  has  done 
ii  g  Mjd  deal  of  pioneering — in  fluoridation, 
:n  tile  use  of  the  electron  mlcroecope.  in  the 
development  of  germ-free  animals.  Dental 
scientists  are  exploring  the  association  of 
bacterial  Infection  with  various  dental  dis- 
eases. And  they  are  on  the  trail  of  preventive 
vaor'.nes 

The  research  frontier  Is  encotiraglng  in- 
deed Far  too  many  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  getting  the  dental  care  they 
need  Half  of  the  children  under  age  15  In 
the  United  States  have  never  been  to  a  den- 
tist. The  nktif)  la  much  higher,  of  course,  for 
children    in   niml   or  Imporertehed   families. 

I»  Is  ^(fainst  this  backdrop  of  need  that 
the  .^.Tierican  Dental  Association  has  pro- 
p<->»e<l  a  national  dental  care  program  for 
rhlldren  This  proposal  la  In  keeping  with 
r-^Mr  c^r-'-^T-ttve  view  of  the  role  of  a  pro- 
f»B5:^.r  I  -.-inliatlon  In  modem  society. 
Thl.>i  •.■»■>■  IS  also  reflected  In  your  educational 
pro^r.-ims:  In  your  Innoratlons  In  contlnu- 
ir.k;  fHlucatlon  for  dentuts:  and  In  your  lead- 
em.'-.lp  of  dental  prepayment  plans. 

The«e  efforts  augur  well  for  your  future. 
B'l-  r-m'mher  that  profesalons  are  subject 
t"  the  <ame  deadening  forces  that  afflict  all 
ot.*;f  r  human  Institutions — an  attachment  to 
time-honored  ways,  reverence  for  astab- 
Uahed  procedure*  a  -  rf  »  c  : patlon  With  one's 
own  vested  !n-er«<t*  . .' f  -ci  ezeesslTely  nar- 
row definition  f  what  Is  relermnt  and  im- 
portant ir.  ihnr-  tile  future  beckons,  but 
vou  have  ■      t>'  equal  to  tiiat  future. 

I  ■'■  --  I     :hla  bulldlt»g  will  be  a  soxiree 

of  srrow.r,  u;d  .naplratlon  as  you  enter  a  new 
pCTixl  !n  tt  •>  profession  of  d«ntlstry  and  In 
tiJC  s<r-?ljes   Ql   yt-ijr  fellow 


on  commodity  exchanges. 

Puttires  trading  is  limited  to  potatoes 
grown  In  Maine.  The  following  facts 
are  clearly  supported  by  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee. 

Prices  for  Maine  potatoes  have  stead- 
ily deteriorated  In  relation  to  prices  of 
potatoes  from  the  areas  not  using  futures 
trading. 

The  potato  futures  market  has  a  his- 
tory of  price  movements  which  in  no  way 
have  reflected  supply  and  demand  fac- 
tors. 

Futures  trading  has  Inhibited  orderly 
marketing  and  merchandising. 

Futures  trading  has  frequently  re- 
sulted in  the  delivery  of  poor  quality  of 
Maine  potatoes  due  to  delay  while  a  car- 
load may  be  traded  many  times. 

At  least  90  percent  of  Maine's  potato- 
growers  and  processors  favor  the  elimi- 
nation of  futures  trading  on  Maine  po- 
tatoes. It  is  at  their  request  that  I  sub- 
mitted my  bill. 

The  following  Portland  Simday  Tele- 
gram editorial  briefly  and  clearly  Illus- 
trates the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Maine 
press  and,  more  importantly,  the  growers 
and  processors  directly  affected. 
Asof.nm  SrscuLATioN 

Maine  potatoes  get  it  in  the  neck  when  the 
speculators  go  wild  on  the  commodity  ex- 
change. And,  Oongreaeman  Hathaway,  of 
Maine,  rightly  protects  the  damage  that  Is 
done  to  the  potato  industry.  It  has  long 
been  evident  that  a  relatively  small  group 
of  speculators  use  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  to  jockey  the  price — and  since  the 
trading  la  aimoet  wholly  In  Maine  potatoes, 
It  Is  Maine  that  suffers. 

The  Congressman  referred  to  the  "frenzied" 
activity  on  the  exchange  a  little  over  a  week 
ago.  when  the  number  of  contracts  traded 
Jumped  nearly  fotirfold  over  the  previous 
day  and  the  price  fluctuated  widely.  Such 
tmeven  activity  la  unheeUthy  for  Maine  po- 
tatoes, and  It  hardly  reflects  the  actual  sup- 
ply-and -demand  slttiatlon.  The  Maine  po- 
tato needs  price  stability. 

What  Is  needed,  of  cotirae.  is  passage  of 
Hatha  WAT'S  btU  to  abolish  futures  trading  In 
Maine  potatoes — a  bill  that  Congressman 
Mclntlre  sponsored  before  him.  Congress 
stli!  balks  at  the  measure,  but  until  positive 
action  la  taken  to  halt  the  speculation,  Maine 
farmers  are  going  to  continue  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  speculators. 
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TR.XDING      IN     IRISH     POTATO     PU- 

TLTRES  ON  CX:)NfMODmr  EXCHANGES 

Mr    HOWARD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


NEW  STTES  FOR  THE  ABC 
Mr.  HOWARD.     Mr.   Speaker.    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  California  [Mr.  HoLrnELDl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


NATIOMiO.     ACAOKMT     Or     ScIXNOES. 

Nationai.  Brw»«TH  CotJNcn.  or 
THK  Unitko  States  or  AjfxaicA, 
Washtngtem.  D.C.,  March,  23,  X966. 
Dr.  FluDxaiCK  Sxrrz. 

President,    National   Academy   of   Sciences, 
National  Research  Council, 
WaahiTigton,  DC. 

Dkab  Da.  Sim:  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsalon  aaked  the  site  evaluation  committee 
to  consider  »TiAUng  ABC  laboratories  and  far 
cUltles  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  pro- 
posed 200-Bev.  accelerator  laboratory. 


The  Brookhaven  site  Is  one  of  the  sites 
recommended.  Brookhaven  Is  an  AEC  gen- 
eral-purpose laboratory  with  strong  programs 
in  low  energy  nuclear  physics,  solid  state 
physics,  medicine,  biology,  and  chemistry  as 
well  as  high  energy  physics.  The  highly 
competent  accelerator  design  group  already 
there  could  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  staiff 
of  the  200-Bev.  facility.  While  the  new  ac- 
celerator is  being  built,  experimental  physi- 
cists would  be  able  to  use  the  33-Bev.  ma- 
chine that  Is  now  operating.  This  would 
materially  aid  In  the  recruitment  of  staff 
since  experimental  physicists  must  continue 
their  own  research  while  participating  in  the 
planning  of  the  new  laboratory's  faculties. 
The  experience  of  operating  a  high  energy 
facility  with  effective  coupling  to  users  Is  an. 
other  valtiable  asset  of  Brookhaven. 

Four  other  recommended  sites  can.  to  vary- 
ing degrees,  benefit  from  AEC  facilities.  The 
South  Barrlngton  (or  Weston)  site  near 
Chicago,  HI.,  is  close  enough  to  Argonne 
National  I>atx>ratory  so  that  beneficial  In- 
teractions between  the  two  laboratories  could 
take  place.  Experimental  physicists  on  the 
staff  of  the  new  accelerator  laboratory  would 
be  able  to  do  some  research  on  the  ZOS  ma- 
chine at  Argonne  during  the  long  construc- 
tion and  checkout  phases  of  the  new  project. 
This  would  b«  true  also  if  the  new  laboratory 
were  located  at  the  Madison,  Wis.  site  which 
Is  at>out  2>4  hours  from  Argonne  by  car.  The 
Blerra  Foothills  site,  near  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Is  within  about  2  hours'  drive  of  the  Ijaw- 
rence  Radiation  Laboratory.  The  high  en- 
ergy physicists  and  the  facilities  there  could 
be  useful  to  the  new  project. 

Site  proposals  associated  with  other  AEC 
facilities  were  received  from  Oak  Ridge,  Han- 
ford,  Idaho  Falls,  and  Savannah  River.  The 
oommittee  considered  these  In  detail  along 
with  the  other  81  propoeals  referred  to  them 
by  the  AEC.  In  evaluating  the  proposed  sites 
the  committee,  after  being  assured  that  a 
given  site  had  suitable  physical  properties, 
•ssigned  pcu^mount  importance  to  factors 
which  affect  the  recruiting  at  personnel  for 
the  laboratory  and  the  participation  of  the 
Nation's  high  energy  physicists.  Pew  reasons 
given  in  the  committee  report,  the  commit- 
tee found  some  sites  to  be  clearly  better  than 
others  from  the  standpoint  of  staffing  and 
participation  of  visiting  sciantiste. 

There  are  indications  that  the  physical 
properties  of  the  Oak  Ridge  site  are  unsuit- 
able for  the  proposed  facUity.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  users  to  get  to  this  site. 

The  Idaho  Falls,  Hanford,  and  Savannah 
River  sites  elthw  do  not  tiave  the  university 
strength  nearby  or  do  not  poeseea  the  exist- 
ing design  group  that  Is  considered  desirable. 
Moreover,  they  are  remote  from  the  stand- 
point of  users.  The  advantages  that  these 
AEC  InstaUatlons  might  offer  would  be  re- 
lated to  the  utUizatlon  of  already  existing 
facilltiea  to  the  extent  that  such  facilities 
are  in  excess  of  present  needs.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  small  economies  which 
might  be  realized  by  using  these  facilities  are 
far  outweighed  by  the  disadvantages. 
Sincerely, 

E.  R.  PlOBK, 

Chairman,  Site  Evaluation  Committee. 

AEC  To  Sklxct  300-Bev.  AccixKiiAToa  Srrs 
Prom  Among  Srx  Locatiokb  Recommenoxd 
BT  NAS 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said  today 
It  wlU  select  a  site  for  the  proposed  200-bll- 
llon-electron-volt  accelerator  from  among 
the  six  locations  recommended  last  week  by 
the  National  Acadnny  of  Sciences. 

The  sites  are:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Brook- 
haven Nauonal  Laboratory  at  Upton,  Long 
Wand.  N.Y.;  Chicago  (South  Barrlngton  or 
Weston);  Denver.  Colo.;  Madison,  Wis.;  and. 
Sierra  Footlillls,  near  Sacramento,  Calif. 


In  a  statement,  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  AEC 
Chairman,  said: 

"After  a  comprehensive  review  of  ths.NAS 
report  and  the  mass  of  data  which  was'  col- 
lected by  the  AEC,  the  CocnnUsslon  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  l>e8t  site  wlU 
be  found  among  those  recommended  by  the 
Academy. 

"Therefore,  we  will  proceed  with  whatever 
additional  studies  are  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  make  a  final  selection." 

Initially,  the  AEC  received  126  site  pro- 
poeals from  46  States.  The  Commission  re- 
duced the  list  to  8S,  and  last  September  asked 
the  NAS  to  evaluate  the  86.  On  March  21, 
the  Academy  submitted  Its  recommendations 
to  the  AEC. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  NEEDED 
TO  REMOVE  BUDGET  BUREAU 
LIMITATION  ON  SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE  WATERSHED  PLAN- 
NINO  AUTHORIZA-nONS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bandstra]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
994,  which  is  aimed  at  removing  a  limi- 
tation on  new  watershed  planning  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1966  imposed 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  UB. 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  congressional  ac- 
tion is  needed  now  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued progress  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  watershed  planning  program, 
and  also  to  preserve  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  fiscal  year  1966  ap- 
propriations for  watershed  plaixnlng, 

ijist  session.  Congress  appropriated 
$5,721,000  to  help  finance  the  planning 
of  watershed  projects  under  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  program  during  fis- 
cal year  1966.  These  funds,  to  be 
matched  by  about  $2.7  million  from  State 
and  local  sources,  are  needed  to  pro\'ide 
the  technical  assistance  required  In 
drafting  plaru>  lOr  construction  of  water- 
sheds at  a  future  date. 

In  appropriating  these  funds.  Congress 
said  nothing  about  limiting  the  number 
of  new  watershed  planning  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1966.  Instead,  It 
was  clearly  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
Boll  Conservation  Service  should  spend 
these  f imds  for  the  continuing  progress  of 
Its  watershed  planning  program. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  lack  of  any 
authority  from  Congress,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  Imposed  an  arbitrary, 
hard-and-fast  limitation  cxi  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  restricting  the  number 
of  new  watershed  planning  authoriza- 
tions In  fiscal  year  1966  to  no  more  than 
100.  This  limitation  appears  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1967  budget  under  the  heading 
"1966  estimate."  In  fact,  however,  this 
estimate  of  100  new  planning  authoriza- 
tions is  a  strict  limitation  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  been  notified  of 
this. 

If  the  planning  limitation  for  fiscal 
year  1986  is  not  removed.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  will  be  hamstrung  In  pro- 


viding planning  assistance  for  worth- 
while new  watershed  projects.  Accord- 
ing to  Its  latest  count.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  has  approved  90  requests  for 
planning  authoi-ization  during  fiscal  vear 

1966.  Thus,  if  the  Budget  Bureau  limi- 
tation remains,  only  10  more  new  water- 
shed projects  will  get  plarmlng  authori- 
zation between  now  and  June  30.  With- 
out the  Budget  Bureau  limitation,  Soil 
Conservation  Service  could  approve  as 
many  as  30  new  planning  authorizations 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  short,  the  Budget  Bureau  limita- 
tion threatens  to  keep  about  20  local 
watershed  projects  from  receiving  plan- 
ning authorization  this  fiscal  year.  If 
these  projects  do  not  obtain  planning 
assistance,  some  of  them  probably  wiU 
never  become  a  reality.  This  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  the  local  people  who 
have  spent,  on  the  average,  about  2  or 
3  years  of  preliminary  planning  for  their 
watershed  projects. 

Moreover,  the  Budget  Bureau  also  has 
imposed  even  more  severe  project  limi- 
tations on  the  Soil  Conser\-ation  Ser\'lce 
watershed  program  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
These  limitations,  which  also  appear  in 
the  new  budget  as  estimates,  would  re- 
strict Soil  Conservation  Service  to  pro- 
viding only  50  new  planning  authoriza- 
tions and  approving  construction  for  only 
35   new   watersheds   during   fiscal   year 

1967.  If  these  limitations  are  not  lifted, 
the  scope  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice watershed  program  would  be  virtual- 
ly cut  In  half. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  limitations  can 
be  removed  by  a  statement  of  congres- 
sional Intent  accompanying  new  Soil 
Conservation  Service  appropriations,  and 
I  am  hopeful  tliat  this  will  be  done. 

The  most  pressing  problem,  however. 
Is  the  Budget  Bureau  limitation  on  new 
watershed  planning  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  and  I  feel  that  Congress 
should  act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  re- 
move this  limitation. 

The  limitation  can  be  Ufted  by  enact- 
ment of  House  Joint  Resolution  994, 
which  makes  clear  that  It  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  no  project  limitation 
shall  be  Imposed  on  watershed  planning 
authorizations  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  994  Is  to  preserve  a  valuable 
and  time-proven  conservation  program, 
and  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  aid  in 
this  effort  by  lending  their  support  to 
the  resolution. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  994 
follows: 

B.J.  Res.  094 
Joint  resolution  expressing  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  approprlatiotu 
for  watershed  planning  for  fiscal  year  19M 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  appropriations.  In 
Public  Law  89-316,  of  $5,721,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  for  small  water- 
shed investigations  and  planning  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act)  shall  be  exp>ended  as 
needed  for  tlie  purposes  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation was  made,  and  that  it  Is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  amount  of  such  appro- 
priation and  with   amounts   avaUable  from 
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previous  ZiiCM^  jeaj*.  no  llmKattoa  ahaii  be 
ImpoMd  on  the  nucnber  of  vater«be<l  plan- 
ntns  anthortattion*  iSttrtng  tbe  fl«eal  7«sr 
ending  June  SO,  196« 


HIGHWAY  SAFE'I'\'  AND  AUTOMO- 
TIVE CRASH  INJl-RV  P_ESEARCH 
Mr  HOWARD  M.  >'--^Kcr_  I  ttA 
unanimous  consen'  'rti'  tr>'  c^rttlcnian 
from  O^orsm  M-  M<-  k«-.-  rn>< v  extend 
h'.%  remarlcs  at  ?h:^  p.  •:;?  ;n  the  Recors 
and  Jnchjdf*  extraneous  matter. 

Tl-.e  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.Tt  of  the  gCTiUeman  from  New 
Jersey  ■» 
There  wa.«  no  objection. 
Mr  MACKAY  Mr.  8p«Uter.  two  ite- 
nlflcant  r.ews  re.  ■a.'«s  have  come  to  my 
attention  whmh  point  op  widespread 
Interest  In  and  conrfm  for  trafBc  safety. 
T)-,e  first  expresses  the  attitude  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
which  wa-"  established  In  1959  by  3 
Insurar.c-  rn  •  <i,-  c iations  repreaenttng 
more  than  =><>o  ^mt,,  msurance  companies. 
The  Instlt'j'^  ha^^  carried  on  commend- 
able activiues  to  advance  trafBc  safety 
and  :hls  (rroup  clearly  favors  a  much 
stronger  rommitment  of  the  Federal 
Goverr.m'.Mf  to  first,  step  up  spot  hn- 
provf^n  r*  -o  r  Hmlnate  accident-prone 
!ocatlon.s  n  "ir  highways,  second.  In- 
crease' prant,':  !n-ald  for  State  and  local 
safety  pr^^i  am-;  and.  third.  Increase  co- 
ordLnat<>d  r«»<a  ar'-h  a.s  to  accident  causa- 
tion 

The  second  release  reports  on  splendid 
cooperation  with  the  automotive  crash 
injury  reseaT?i  project  of  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical [ar-nrntory  by  the  Georgia  State 
patr  ,!  thi  a*-<5rsi»  Hoeprttal  Association, 
and  the  Me<ticaJ  Association  of  Georgia. 
Sii.ce  the.5e  relea.'^es  were  issued  Just  a 
few  dav;  hso  thrte  fine  young  Georgia 
Tech  students  were  killed  In  a  Florida 
cra.sh  which  claimed  seven  lives. 

We  must  give  top  priority  to  legisla- 
Uon  aimed  at  mobOlsing  the  capablllUea 
of  \hf  Federal  Government  In  attacking 
public  enemv  No  1 — the  traffic  accident, 
the  K  reat^st  kilit  r  of  our  youth. 

The  rvi»-a.'.<'s  ■'"How: 
[.K  -i—r»  -'  .--y.r  '-  m  the  in»Tntince Institute 
'  T  Highway  8*f«ty] 
Wastttvo— V   March  18— Rnwell  I.  BrowH, 
preeldent    of    the    Insurance    Institute    few 
Highway    Safety,   today   odd   the   Insurance 
bvutr.eM    weleafOM    and    enoouragea    Preol- 
deniiai   and   coDgNMlonal   attenttOD   to   tbe 
u-afflc   pT(jbl«m.  m*  w«U   aa   the   aupport   of 
aj.7  organization  or  agency  wishing  to  pre- 
vent   motor    vehicle    deaths.    Injurlea.    and 
property  loaaes. 

"The  trafflc  accident  problem  Is  so  exten- 
sive and  so  complex  that  the  resoiunea  ctf 
:he  !'pd"rn:  T  .Terr.mfnt  an  needed  to  sup- 
pi  y  uie  fl!  inr.  n  inc«iiuita  required  to  stim- 
ulate %ati  eaabie  Lh©  State  and  local 
authorities   to  d^a.    w  .a  It  eCecUvely,"  the 

He  Sit..;  r:..i.. .  .^-..^taa  and  many  municipal- 
ities J.a.e  1  r.i-  iiiuch  for  trafBc  safety,  but 
n.;  Sing;?  S'..i\e  Is  employing  all  of  the  knovn 
a.;.<l  proved  a.anagement  methods  to  reduce 
U-aSc  i-..  iJ-.u  He  said  the  Statea  hare 
is  i  R-^idf  J  e  highway  safety  action  pro- 
gra.-:,  u.d.-.  ;.■;  .r.e  product  of  50  y^axa  of  study 
aj,i^  eiptf.' "i.ce.  It  embraces  the  major 
i-'e-ij  u.'  tiwa  and  offllnancee,  traSlc  accident 
re«  jj-d.n.  education,  englnerlng.  motor  ve- 
hicle admlnlatratlon.  police  traffic  superrt- 
«icn.  traffic  oourta.  public  Information. 
organized  citizen  support,  and  traffic  safety 
re««>v.Th. 


With  reference  to  tbe  Federal  Oovern- 
menfs  role  In  traffic  safety.  Mr.  Brown  said 
bla  organization  recoounenda  the  encour- 
agement a<  Stau  ana  local  activltiea  in  th« 
XoUowlng  ways: 

"Tbe  Inaurance  Institute  has  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads'  spot 
Improvement  program  aimed  at  eliminating 
hlj^way  hazards  at  locations  with  high-acci- 
dent rates.  We  urge  that  the  State*  atep 
up  their  participation  In  this  program. 

"The  IIHS  beUeves  that  the  principle  of 
dollar  matching  should  be  extended  to  State 
and  local  traffic  safety  ptrograms,  such  as 
Federal  aid  to  States  for  driver  education. 

•■Research,  especially  relating  to  accident 
causes,  could  be  stimulated  by  assigning  to 
one  central  agency  the  responsibility  for 
coordinating  the  Federal  Oovemment's  dl- 
vetB«  research  in  traffic  safety  fields.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  all  traffic  research 
should  be  made  to  determine  what  has  been 
done,  what  is  being  done,  what  needs  to  be 
done — and  what  the  priorities  are." 

Mr  Brown  said  tbe  dlssezninatlon  of  such 
information  would  stimulate  private  agen- 
cies and  Instltutloas  to  make  their  research 
efforts  more  productive. 

The  IIHS  president  offered  a  suggestion  for 
amplification  of  Federal  traffic  safety  assist- 
ance efforts.  He  said  there  Is  a  great  need 
to  establish  a  channel  through  which  pro- 
fessional safety  organizations  can  coordinate 
their  activities  with  tboM  of  tbe  Federal 
Government.  The  collective  know-how  of 
these  organizations  that  represent  tbe  pri- 
vate sector  have  been  and  wUl  continue  to  be 
of  great  help  In  expediting  State  programs, 
encouraged  by  Federal  financing.  Mr. 
Brown  said  such  organizations  cotUd  serve 
as  an  extension  arm  of  the  program  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson. 

'"The  automobile  Insiirance  business  be- 
lieves that  traffic  aocldentss  not  only  can,  but, 
if  these  things  are  done,  will  be  reduced," 
Mr.  Brown  said.  "Although  tbe  responsl- 
blilty  rests  upon  the  States,  counties,  and 
munlclpcaities.  most  (A  these  lack  the  fi- 
nances necessary  to  control  accidents  effec- 
tively. The  insurance  business  believes  that 
strong,  vigorous,  prodtictlve  traffic  accident 
prevention  programs  will  be  developed  In  tbe 
State  and  local  jurisdictions  when  tbey  get 
tb*  necessary  Unanctng,  technical  counsel, 
azid  legal  authority.  Some  of  tbis  assistance 
must  come  from  tbe  Federal  Oovernment, 
because  it  la  not  available  from  any  otber 
source." 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
was  eetabUshed  in  1969  by  3  Insurance 
trade  aasoclatlona  representing  naore  than 
500  auto  insurance  companies. 

(A  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc., 
news  release) 
(None— ComeU  AeronauUeal  Laboratory, 
Inc..  U  an  Independent  reasarefa  laboratory 
devoted  to  applied  research  In  aeronautics, 
astronautics,  electronics,  and  associated  sci- 
ences. Owned  by  Oomell  University.  It  is  a 
separate,  nonprofit  organization  operating  In 
Buffalo,  K.T.) 

BtiTTAio,  N.T. — Expressions  of  appreciation 
will  be  extended  to  public  officials  of  tbe 
State  of  OeorgU  by  rsprsMntatlves  of  tbe 
Atttotnotlve  Ctaab  Injury  TTosoarcin  project 
(ACIR)  of  OomeU  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
at  a  luzkcbeoo  on  March  as. 

The  IZKlependent  reeearch  group,  wblcb 
studies  auto  accidents  to  Improive  safety,  will 
honor  several  Georgia  State  organizations 
whoee  members  gathered  data  on  auto  acci- 
dent Injuries  for  use  by  ACIR.  The  organl- 
Batlons  are  tbe  Georgia  State  Patrol,  tbe 
Oeorsl*  Dspartment  of  PubUc  Health,  tbe 
Oeargia  Boapltal  Assoeiatton.  and  tbe  Medi- 
cal Association  of  Georgia. 

BspraaentaUves  of  these  groups  have  been 
invited  to  the  luzxcheon  at  tbe  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Health  to  receive  tbe  penoTXMl 
thanks  ot  ACTR  offlclals. 


Georgia  recently  completed  its  second  2- 
year  parUclpaUon  in  the  ACIR  programs 
which  currently  has  counterparts  In  14  other 
SUtes.  Some  30  States  have  cooperated  In 
an  ACm  project,  and  Georgia  has  been  a  key 
participant  In  gatberUxg  vital  injury  data  for 
two  separate  studies.  The  first  data  collec- 
tion eJTort  by  the  State  was  during  the  1957- 
68  period.  A  total  of  2,600  injury-producing 
accldenu  were  Investigated  and  reported  lor 
the  ACIR  by  tbe  cooperating  SUte  groups. 

In  announcing  tbe  luncheon.  Dr.  B.  J 
Campbell,  head  of  ACIR's  accident  branchi 
voiced  high  praise  for  the  voluntary  efforU 
of  the  State  patrolmen,  physicians,  public 
health  workers  and  hospital  staff  members. 
"They  have  contributed  greaUy."  Dr.  Camp- 
bell said,  "to  research  whlcb  has  been  in- 
fluential in  establishing  new  safety  con- 
cepts." 

Dr.  Campbell  noted  that,  "today,  as  never 
before,  there  U  a  great  deal  of  dlscuMlon 
about  auto  safety.  Much  of  this  luw  In- 
terest centers  on  ways  of  maving  vehicles 
safer,  whlcb  should  be  a  source  of  great 
saUafactlon  to  Georgia  officials  who,  with 
ACIR,  have  labored  In  tbe  field  for  many 
years." 

Referring  to  Georgia.  Dr.  Campbell  said 
that  the  State,  "illustrated  Its  farslghtedncM 
by  entering  into  an  auto  accident  study  back 
In  1967,  long  before  others  reoognlzed  the 
need  for  such  activity.  As  one  of  the  fore- 
runners In  auto  safety  reaearcb  activiuss, 
the  State  of  Georgia  can  be  very  proud  of  lu 
role  because  its  offlclals  saw  a  need  twfore 
many  others  did  and  then  acted  to  meet  that 
need." 

Plans  for  Increased  acUvity  by  ACIR  were 
also  Indicated  by  Dr.  Campbell.  "Consistent 
with  tbe  Umes.  •  he  said,  "our  program  Is 
expanding.  We  are  moving  into  areas  of 
Intensive  study  of  accident  causation  and 
hoping  to  expand  greatly  our  coverage  of 
auto  accident  factors." 

ACIR  entered  the  auto  safety  research 
field  In  1963.  For  a  number  of  years  It  was 
associated  with  the  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical CoUege.  In  19Sa  It  Joined  the  Trans- 
porUUon  Research  Department  at  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  a  nonprofit.  Inde- 
pendwit  reeearch  organization  owned  by 
Cornell  University.  ACIR  la  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Servlc*  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association. 

ACIR's  research  i>rocedure  is  to  accumu- 
late large  samples  of  accident  data  through 
the  cooperation  of  various  State  agencies. 
The  data  is  then  processed  and  analyzed 
by  ACm  at  its  headquarters  in  Buffalo.  Re- 
ports are  published  on  the  findings  and  dis- 
seminated to  Government  agencies,  indus- 
try, universities,  research  organizations  and 
the  national  press. 

Throughout  Its  first  13  years.  ACIR  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  so-called 
"second -Impact  problem."  It  studied  the 
sources  of  injury  during  an  auto  accident 
such  as  ejection,  and  striking  Uie  windshield, 
dash  and  steering  wheel.  ACIR  has  also 
evaluated  safety  door  latches,  seat  belts, 
dash  padding  and  window  glass.  Its  findings 
have  been  used  extensively  by  other  re- 
searchers. Government  agencies  and  indus- 
try. 

Pioneering  in  auto  safety  research,  ACIR 
with  the  cooperation  of  Georgia  and  other 
States,  spent  much  effort  in  developing  sta- 
tlstlcU  methods  to  study  accident  injuries 
and  In  identifying  areas  in  need  of  Immedi- 
ate investigation.  According  to  ACIR,  the 
accident  cases  which  Georgia  has  contributed, 
along  with  data  from  other  States,  bsve 
aided  in  the  production  of  over  40  technical 
reports  on  auto  safety  through  the  year^ 

In  all  reports  or  discussions  of  Its  work 
ACIR  has  emphaalBed  that  its  program  could 
not  have  exIstMt  wttbovt  the  dedication  of 
thousands  of  votrm'teera  la  poDce  and  med- 
ical groups  ttirotigliVBt  the  country. 
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PASSENGER  RAILROAD  TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND  THE  PUBLIC  INTER- 
EST. OR.  ARE  THE  PEOPLE  BEINO 
RAILROADED  BY  THE  RAILROADS? 

Mr.  HOWARD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzaliz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deterioration  of  passengra*  railroad  trans- 
portation In  the  Southwest  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  regnal  problems  In  this 
area.  The  railroad  iiidustry  should  be 
as  concerned  with  this  problem  as  Uie 
passenger  public.  One  would  think  that 
this  Industry  which,  to  a  large  extent.  Is 
a  creature  of  public  subsidies,  would 
acknowledge  the  problem,  recognize  the 
public  interest  in  passenger  transporta- 
tion, and  face  up  to  its  responsibilities. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  persons  within 
the  Industry  too  narrowmlnded  to  see  the 
broad  Issues.  To  these  people,  passeng- 
ers are  a  nuisance  because  they  require 
some  care  and  conveniences. 

It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  haul 
freight.  And  so  in  many  places  In  the 
Southwest  and  throughout  the  country, 
the  people  have  been  literally  dumped 
off  of  the  trains  so  that  they  may  be  used 
exclusively  for  freight  The  railroad 
system  has  become  a  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster to  a  public  that  has  given  away  Its 
land  for  the  railroads  to  build  on  and 
Its  money  to  support  Its  operations. 

To  Justify  its  "public  be  damned"  at- 
titude and  Its  harmful  actions,  some  rail- 
road o£Qcials  have  concocted  the  story 
that  the  peofde  do  not  want  to  ride 
trains.  In  the  yemacular  of  the  railroad 
offlclals,  there  has  been  a  declining  de- 
mand for  passenger  train  services.  This 
excuse  for  the  deterioration  in  services 
was  branded  a  fabrication  and  a  fraud 
by  a  recent  decision  of  tbe  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlssioa. 

"Hils  decision  was  rendered  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co,  to 
discontinue  two  passenger  trains  be- 
tween Tucumcarl,  N.  Mex..  and  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  proposed 
action  by  Southern  Pacific  with  ICC,  an 
Investigation  was  insUtuted.  The  results 
of  the  InvestlgaUon  and  the  findings  of 
the  IOC  are  shocking  and  scandalous. 
They  suggest  that  the  Government's  pol- 
icy toward  the  railroads  and  the  travel- 
ing public  needs  to  be  reexamined.  For 
the  conclusions  from  this  case  and  others 
like  It  are  that  not  only  have  passen^rs 
been  badly  neglected  but  their  rights 
bave  been  violated  as  welL 

In  the  Tucumcari-Phoetilx  case, 
Southern  Pacific  claimed  that  passenger 
demand  for  train  senices  had  declined 
aad  that  a  loss  of  revenue*  had  resulted. 
But  an  analysis  of  the  figures  presented 
to  ICC  showed  that  the  company  had 
misrepresented  its  case.  The  ICC  con- 
cluded that  the  net  losr  claimed  was 
greatly  overstated,  and  suggested  that 
&n  accurate  and  fair  evaluation  ol  the 
figures  mlglit  even  reveal  %  profit  for  the 


two  passenger  trains  involved.    In  the 
words  of  the  ICC: 

It  can  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the 
net  loss  claimed  by  the  carrier  Is  greatly 
overstated,  If  Indeed  a  deficit  exists. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I  have 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ric- 
ORB  a  copy  of  the  ICC  opinion  In  this 
case.  The  opinion  should  be  read  in  its 
entirety  to  get  the  full  Impact  of  what 
Southern  Pacific  did  and  attempted  to 
do  to  the  passengers  who  simply  wanted 
rail  transportation  from  a  common  car- 
rier between  Tucumcarl,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  For  the  record  shows 
that  In  this  case  the  railroad  company 
while  complaining  of  a  declining  de- 
mand for  passenger  service  was  actually 
doing  eveiythlng  in  its  power  to  destroy 
that  demand. 

The  overt  acts  committed  by  the  rail- 
road company  against  the  passengers 
make  up  an  incredible  list  and  consti- 
tute, in  my  opinion,  an  Indictment  and 
a  guilty  verdict  against  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  offenses  against  the  public. 
Here  are  some  of  the  ICC's  findings: 

First,  that  the  company  eliminated 
the  two  trains  from  its  published  train 
schedules. 

Second,  that  the  company's  agents 
deny  the  existence  of  the  trains  to  the 
inquiring  public. 

Third,  that  the  Los  Angeles  ticket  of- 
fice is  closed  2  ^i  hours  before  one  of  the 
train's  departure  time. 

Fourth,  that  only  one  passenger  coach 
Is  provided  for  each  train. 

Fifth,  that  when  the  coach  is 
shopped — sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs — 
passengers  at  Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles 
are  denied  transportation  and  their 
fares  are  refunded. 

Sixth,  that  if  the  coach  is  put  out  of 
service  between  Phoenix  and  Los  An- 
geles, a  caboose  is  sutMtltuted  for  tbe 
passengers  to  ride  in. 

Seventh,  that  all  employees  of  the 
company  and  other  pass-carrying  pas- 
sengers are  prohibited  from  using  the 
two  trains. 

Eighth,  that  the  company's  witnesses 
testified  that  if  the  ICC  required  the  con- 
tinuance of  passenger  service  on  the  two 
ti-alns,  then  the  company's  legal  depart- 
ment would  be  consulted  to  ascertain 
what  steps  might  be  taken  to  discourage 
passenger  use  of  the  trains. 

Mr.  S{>eaker,  this  is  a  record  of  both 
indifference  and  active  animosity  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  against  the  passen- 
ger public.  Attempts  on  its  part  to  claim 
a  decline  in  demand  for  passenger  serv- 
ices, in  the  face  of  this  record,  is  con- 
temptuous of  the  public,  the  IOC,  and  the 
Congress.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ICC 
found  in  this  case  that  Southern  Pacific 
had  discouraged  use  of  the  trains  by  pas- 
sengers and,  in  fact,  intensified  Its  efforts 
in  that  direction  tren  while  the  proceed- 
ing was  pending.  The  IOC  opinion 
states: 

The  evidence  In  this  proceeding  makes  It 
abundanUy  dear  that  Southern  Pmdfio  has 
continued  to  dlsoourags  use  of  these  trains 
by  paasengers.  In  fact,  it  has  intensified  its 
efforts  In  that  direction.  Whenever  it  ap- 
pears, as  It  does  In  this  proceeding,  that  a 
carrier  has  deliberately  downgraded  its  serv- 
ice in  order  to  Justify  dlsomitlnuanoe  of  a 
train  irrespective  of  the  actual  or  potential 


need  of  tbe  traveling  public,  the  Commlssioa 
wiu  order  tbe  service  to  be  continued. 

The  IOC  did  indeed  quite  F>roperly  or- 
der the  passenger  service  to  continue. 
But  tbere  is  an  unhappy  sequel  to  this 
story. 

Under  the  Federal  law,  the  IOC  has 
Jurisdiction  in  discontinuance  cases  only 
if  the  railroad  company  files  a  n(^ce  of 
discontinuance  with  the  Commission.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  later.  The  important 
point  for  now  is  that  even  where  the 
ICC  does  obtain  Jui-isdiction  over  a  dis- 
continuance case,  its  authority  and  pow- 
ers in  the  case  are  severely  limited. 

The  Commission  is  authorized,  for  ex- 
ample, only  to  require  continuance  or 
restoration  of  serriee  for  a  maximum 
period  of  1  year.  At  the  end  of  that  1 
year  period,  the  Commislon  has  no  fur- 
ther authority  in  the  case  unless  tbe 
company  files  another  iu>tioe  of  dLMx>n- 
tlnuance  with  it.  If  the  comiwny  dec  ■  if-.> 
not  to  file  a  noUce  with  the  Con. mis- 
sion, and  decides  to  eliminate  the  M«r  i  - 
ice  after  the  1  year  period,  it  may  a  ^ 
In  that  case  the  ICC  is  powerless  t.  a.  v 
In  other  words,  the  Coinmlsslon  loses  its 
Jurisdiction  over  the  case  at  the  end  of 
the  1-year  period. 

Thus,  in  the  present  case,  after  the 
1-year  period  expires  next  January,  it 
wUl  be  possible  for  Southern  Pacific  to 
discontinue  the  passenger  service  with- 
out notifying  the  Commission.  In  that 
event,  the  Commissioo  will  have  abso- 
lutely no  authority  to  act.  despite  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  findings  it  has  made 
In  the  case. 

What  will  Southern  Pacific  do  next 
January  with  respect  to  the  two  pfwsen- 
ger  trains  that  operate  between  Tneum- 
cari,  N.  Mex.,  and  Phoenix,  Ari«.?  If 
anyone  has  any  doubt  that  Southern  Pa- 
cific will  leap  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
willfully  and  arbitrarily  discontinue  the 
passenger  service,  let  me  cite  as  another 
example  of  the  corporate  excesses  and 
hostility  against  the  passenger  public  by 
this  railroad  an  even  more  recent  case. 
For  many  years,  Texans  and  others 
have  traveled  on  Southern  Pacific'* 
"Sunset  Limited.  "  This  line  has  oper- 
ated daily  between  New  Orleans,  La,,  and 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  stwping  In  several 
Texas  cities  along  the  way.  It  is  a 
lengthy  overnight  trip  from  New  Orleans 
or  any  of  the  Texas  cities  to  Los  Angeles. 
Pullman  and  dining  facilities  are  there- 
fore essential  and  necessary  for  the  pas- 
sengers, many  ot.  whcxn  are  elderly  or 
sick  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  will  not 
or  cannot  use  any  other  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Yet,  in  January  Southern 
Pacific  discontinued  diner  service  on 
these  trains,  and  in  Febniary  it  dis- 
continued Pullman  service. 

Here,  again,  is  an  instance  of  a  direct 
and  deliberate  move  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  downgrade  and  discourage 
travel  by  rail.  Now  any  sleeping  by  pas- 
sengers making  the  long  journey  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles  will 
have  to  be  done  sitting  up.  Imagine  a 
family  with  small  children,  or  an  aged 
couple,  or  a  person  who  cannot  fly  or 
travel  any  other  way  because  of  a  heart 
condition  attempting  thir  In  addition, 
travelers  who  would  like  to  eat  a  decent 
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meal  at  a  „able  will  now  be  forced  to 
carry  sandwiches  or  buy  potato  chips 
Jind  candy  out  of  vending  machines 
which  Southern  Pacific  has  generously 
provided  in  place  of  the  dining  cars  it 
ha^  eiiminaied. 

No  doubt  Southern  Pacific  will  try  to 
show  at  a  later  time  that  there  has  been 
a  decline  In  pa.s&enger  travel  on  these 
lra:n.s,  that  they  are  not  profitable,  and 
that  they  will  therefore  have  to  be  eliml- 
r^ted  entirely,  in  short,  it  will  try  to  do 
exactly  what  it  tried  to  do  In  the  Tucum- 
carl- Phoenix  case.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  an  Investigation  of  this 
ca.se  at  the  present  time  would  turn  up 
the  same  shocking  facts,  the  same  un- 
bridled attack  against  the  passenger  pub- 
lic by  Southern  Pacific  as  was  turned  up 
and  proven  in  the  Tucumcari -Phoenix 
case 

Ar.  Investigation  would  show,  for  ex- 
ample that  at  the  present  time  the  trains 
are  usually  filled  and  that  on  a  recent 
tram  It  was  necessary  to  put  another  car 
on  to  accommodate  all  those  who  wanted 
*-o  travel  or.  ;t  An  investigation  would 
&how  that  prior  to  their  discontinuance 
the  Pullmans  were  usually  filled.  An  In- 
vestigation would  show  that  it  has  not 
been  imusuai  for  many  trsilns  to  be  short 
of  seats  F'arther.  an  Investigation  would 
show  a  tremendous  demand  for  passen- 
ger railroad  service.  This  Is  all  the  more 
-striking  in  view  of  the  railroads  general 
failure  to  modernize  and  properly  equip 
passenger  trains,  and  to  otherwise  dis- 
courage travel. 

A  recent  newspaper  story  from  the  EI 
PA.S0  Times.  February  26.  1966,  docu- 
ments the.se  facts.  This  story  quotes  one 
railroad  official  as  saying  that  the  re- 
cent action  IS  only  the  first  step  toward 
the  complete  discontinuance  of  passen- 
ger service  on  these  trains.  To  quote 
from  the  newspaper  story: 

On*-  crewmemb«r.  with  more  than  2S  year* 
service  with  Southern  Pacinc  called  the  dele- 
tion of  sleeping  cars  a  "deliberate  attempt  to 
drive  off  customers  and  eventually  eliminate 
all  paasenger  service." 

The  official,  who  would  not  give  his  name 
for  fear  of  company  reprisals,  said:  "This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Sunset  Lim- 
ited. In  January  the  company  removed 
diners  from  the  train  and  replaced  them 
with  vending  machine  cars. 

"This  caused  a  lot  of  unhappy  passengers. 
Now  its  puUmans  they  are  removing  to  fur- 
ther discourage  business.  Next  they  will  cut 
down  the  nvimber  of  chair  cars  and  at  the 
same  time  go  rimnlng  to  the  Government 
wanting  to  drop  the  whole  train  altogther 
because  they  are  losing  money  hand  over 
ftst." 

This  railroad  official  went  on  to  say 
that  the  puUmans  on  this  train  are 
usually  filled  and  that  on  the  last  one 
the  company  had  to  add  another  one  on. 

At  the  close  of  my  remarks  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  entire  newspaper  story.  I  will 
in.sert  an  editorial  on  the  subject  that 
appeared  in  the  El  Paso  Times.  Febru- 
ary 27,  1966.  In  this  editorial  the  anti- 
passenger  policy  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Texas  <t  Pacific  Railroad  Is  ques- 
tioned.   The  editorial  asks: 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  the  South- 
ern Pacinc  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  put  on 
real  flrst-class  trains  again,  offering  the  best 
of  MTTlce  on  pullmans  and  diners. 
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The  editorial  then  cited  this  poignant 
example  of  the  hardships  Imposed  by  the 
railroads'  antlpassenger  policy: 

One  El  Paso  woman  telephoned  me  and 
asked  what  she  was  going  to  do.  She  for- 
merly lived  In  Georgia  and  llkea  to  return  to 
her  home  frequently.  She  said  she  had  al- 
ways taken  the  Sunset  Limited  to  New 
Orleans. 

I  suggested  she  would  have  to  fly.  "I  cant," 
she  said.  "I'm  a  heart  patient."  I  suppooe 
she  will  have  to  sit  up  all  night  or  stay  In 
El  Paso. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  situation  Is 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  almost 
powerless  to  act.  Earlier  I  referred  to 
the  section  of  the  law  that  authorized  the 
ICC  to  review  a  discontinuance  of  pas- 
senger service.  This  section  of  the  law, 
49  U.S.C.  13a,  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1958.  provides  that  a  railroad  company 
may  but  is  not  required  to  file  a  notice  of 
discontinuance  with  the  Commission. 

As  I  have  explained,  this  means  that 
It  is  purely  discretionary  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  company  whether  or  not  to 
invoke  the  authority  of  the  ICC.  If  the 
company  does  not  file  a  notice  of  discon- 
tinuance with  the  ICC  it  may  go  through 
with  the  action  without  accounting  to 
any  Federal  agency. 

If  the  ICC  cannot  review  the  action 
of  the  railroad  unless  a  notice  of  discon- 
tinuance Is  filed  with  it,  the  question  may 
then  be  asked,  why  would  the  company 
ever  file  a  notice?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  this  provision  was  added  to 
the  law  in  1958  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  railroads  an  extra  forum  to  shop 
around  In  for  the  relief  they  seek.  Un- 
der the  laws  of  some  States  a  railroad 
must  obtain  approval  from  the  State 
agency  in  order  to  discontinue  passenger 
services. 

However,  under  section  13a.  If  the  rail- 
road files  Its  notice  with  the  ICC,  then 
the  State  law  need  not  be  complied  with. 
Thus,  the  railroads  have  a  choice  of 
forums,  the  ICC  or  the  State  agency.  If 
one  exists,  in  each  case. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  then, 
after  reading  the  ICC  opinion  In  the 
Tucumcarl-Phoenix  case,  that  Southern 
Pacific  has  not  filed  a  notice  of  discon- 
tinuance with  the  ICC  In  the  New  Or- 
leans-Los Angeles  case.  So  there  will 
be  no  investigation  of  Southern  Pacific's 
antlpassenger  policies  In  this  case — at 
least  not  by  the  ICC.  The  ICC  has  no 
Jurisdiction  here. 

And  this  situation,  the  lack  of  Jurisdic- 
tion by  the  ICC  In  the  New  Orleans-Los 
Angeles  case,  raises  an  issue  of  perhaps 
greater  Importance  than  any  yet  dis- 
cussed. That  issue  Is  this,  suppose  one 
day  every  railroad  company  in  the  Na- 
tion decided  to  stop  running  passenger 
cars.  What  could  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  about  It?  The  answer  Is, 
nothing. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  ICC 
specifically,  would  be  powerless  to  act.  A 
group  of  railroad  officials  sitting  In  a 
smoke-fllled  private  railroad  car  could 
simply  agree  to  stop  carrying  all  those 
pesky  people  and  concentrate  on  freight. 
And  there  would  not  be  a  thing  we  could 
do  about  It  on  the  Federal  level. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  Insert- 
ing In   the  RxcoRo  copies  of  the  ICC 


opinion  In  the  Tucumcarl-Phoenlx  case, 
and  the  news  story  and  editorial  from 
the  El  Paso  Times,  referred  to  In  my 
speech: 

[Prom   the   El  Paso    (Tex.)    Times,  P^b    2« 

196«] 

Sunset  LiMrrxo — No  Sleep  in  Pttllman 

roB  Passengees 

(By  Jeff  Berry) 

Sunset  will  not  mean  much  to  passengers 

on  the  once  crack  Southern  Pacific's  Sunset 

Limited. 

Any  sleeping  they  do  from  now  on  during 
their  long  Journey  between  Los  Angeles  and 
New  Orleans  win  be  done  sitting  up. 

Friday  afternoon  the  historic  train  pulled 
into  Union  Depot  with  two  pullman  cars. 
Both  left  an  hour  later  as  the  train  pulled 
out  for  New  Orleans,  with  two  pullman  cars 
Both  left  El  Paso  on  the  Sunset  Limited. 

For  Pullman  Porter  Thomas  Hill  who  was 
on  the  last  train.  It  will  mean  he  won't  be 
coming  through  El  Paso  any  more,  after  30 
years  on  the  route. 

HUI.  who  has  31  years  with  the  Pullman 
Co.  said  "we  used  to  be  an  all-pullman  train. 
And  even  In  1960  we  ran  about  6  pullman 
cars  for  each  train.  I'm  very  scary  to  see  the 
cars  coming  off  the  runs."  he  said. 

He  estimated  for  each  pullman  car  with- 
drawn from  service,  about  15  railroad  em- 
ployees would  lose  Jobs. 

Passengers  appeared  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed the  service  was  being  discontinued, 
and  members  of  the  train  crew  were  bitter 
about  the  change. 

ALWATS    BT    TKAIN 

"We've  always  gone  by  train  when  we  take 
long  trips,"  said  passenger  Dr.  Paul  San 
Pellppo  of  Chicago.  He  and  his  wife  had 
been  visiting  in  Tucson  and  were  returning 
home  aboard  the  Golden  State  Umlted, 
which  Is  combined  as  part  of  the  Sunset 
Limited  from  Loe  Angeles  to  El  Paso.  In 
El  Paso,  the  trains  divided,  one  going  to 
Chicago  and  the  other  going  southeast  to 
New  Orleans. 

"I'd  never  ride  a  train  wlhout  pullman 
service  for  any  distance,"  Dr.  San  Pellppo 
said.  "Why  It's  59  hours  to  Chicago  from 
Los  Angeles  and  almost  as  long  a  time  to 
New  Orleans." 

The  Golden  State  train  will  retain  its  pull- 
man cars  for  the  time  being,  railroad  officials 
Indicated  last  month. 

Another  passenger.  Mrs.  Jane  Hubbard, 
said.  "I  will  Just  ride  the  Santa  Fe  If  they 
take  pullman  service  away.  1  have  to  ride  a 
train  because  I  am  scared  to  fly." 

One  crewmember.  with  more  than  25  years 
service  with  Southern  Pacific,  called  the  dele- 
tion of  sleeping  cars  a  "deliberate  attempt  to 
drive  off  ciistomers  and  eventually  eliminate 
all  passenger  service." 

The  official,  who  would  not  give  his  name 
for  fear  of  company  reprisals,  said  "This  la 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Sunset 
Limited.  In  January  the  company  removed 
diners  from  the  train  and  replaced  them  with 
vending  machine  cars." 

UNHAPPY 

"This  caused  a  lot  of  unhappy  passengers. 
Now  it's  pullmans  they  are  removing  to  fur- 
ther discourage  business.  Next  they  will  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  chair  cars  and  at  the 
same  time  go  running  to  the  Government 
wanting  to  drop  the  whole  train  altogether 
because  they  are  losing  money  hand  over 
fist." 

He  said  that  the  pullmans  on  the  Sunset 
LlnUted  were  usually  filled  and  that  on  the 
last  train  It  had  been  necessary  to  put  an- 
other one  on.  Friday's  last  train  had  33 
pullman  passengers. 

Explaining  further,  the  crew  member  said 
"the  tragic  feature  of  all  this  Lb  that  there  Is 
a  certain  class  of  people  who  are  forced  to 
ride  pullman  cars.    These  are  mostly  the  sick 
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and  •Iderly  and  now  the  Mrvloe  baa  been 
discontinued." 

"The  only  thing  whlcli  can  be  done  to 
change  this  situation  Is  to  rally  pubUc  opin- 
ion— and  possibly  bend  the  ear  of  a  few  Fed- 
eral Judges,"  he  said. 

Southern  Pacific  officials  stated  last  month 
they  were  forced  to  curtail  pullman  service 
on  the  Sunset  Limited  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure. Thla  Is  also  the  reason  they  gave  for 
deleting  dining  cars. 

The  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  re- 
cently ordered  Southern  Pacific  to  continue 
operating  for  at  least  another  year  Its  trains 
39  and  40,  between  Phoenix,  Arls,  and  Tu- 
cumcari, N.  Mex. 

ACCUSE    EAn-KOAD 

The  Commission  accused  the  railroad  of 
mailing  "drastic  attempts'*  to  discourage 
patronage  of  the  two  trains,  and  deliberately 
downgrading  service  to  Justify  discontinu- 
ance of  the  trains. 

John  Conner,  an  employee  of  the  Labor 
Department  In  Washington,  D.C.,  who  waa 
aboard  the  Simset  Limited,  said  he  had  been 
refused  roomette  accommodations  In  Phoenix 
and  had  to  settle  for  a  pullman  l>edroom. 
The  next  day  he  had  been  UHd  a  mistake  had 
been  made  and  that  no  room  existed  on  the 
train. 

"I  threatened  to  complain  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  then,"  he  said,  "and  suddenly  they 
found  space  for  me."  Conner  said  he  haa 
written  Gov.  Samuel  Ooddard  of  Arizona 
complaining  of  the  shabby  treatment  of  pas- 
sengers by  the  railroad. 

"I  believe  the  railroad  tried  deliberately 
to  keep  me  off  the  train,  even  though  they 
had  16  empty  spacer  on  their  pullmans."  he 
said. 

Before  pulling  out  of  unloo  depot  at  8  pja. 
Friday,  passengers  queued  up  to  board  the 
"money  losing"  Sunset  Limited.  It  was  full. 
Several  would-be  paasengera  of  the  Ooldea 
State  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  seats. 

[Prom  the  El  Paso    (Tex.)    Times,  Feb.  27, 
1966] 
EvEarvAT   Events 
(By  W.  J.  Hoot«n) 

Judging  by  telephone  calla  I  have  received, 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
are  in  poor  favor  with  the  genwal  public  for 
talcing  pullmans  off  their  trains  running  In 
and  out  of  El  Paso  and  downgrading  those 
trains  In  other  ways. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
ne^-8  Item  telling  of  refusal  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  ComnUsslon  to  permit  the  South- 
em  Pacific  to  take  off  tralna  Nos.  39  and  40, 
Thoee  trains,  formerly  known  as  the  Imperial, 
were  first-class  trains  at  one  time.  I  have 
ridden  them. 

The  roc  accused  the  Southern  Pacific  of 
deliberately  downgrading  thoee  passenger 
trains  In  an  effort  to  make  It  appear  the 
public  did  not  want  them. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  If  the  South- 
em  Paclflc  and  the  T.  &  P.  wtmld  put  on  real 
firat-claas  trains  again,  offering  the  beet  of 
»*r\ice  on  pullmans  and  diners. 

I  have  no  way  of  kncr»-ing,  of  course.  But 
I  do  know  that  many  people  simply  will  not 
fly  and  they  want  to  travel  toy  pullman. 

One  El  Paao  woman  telephoned  me  and 
asked  what  she  was  going  to  do.  She 
formerly  lived  In  Georgia  and  Ukea  to  r«ttim 
to  her  former  home  frequently.  She  said  she 
had  always  taken  the  Sunset  Umlted  to  New 
Orleans. 

I  ■uggwted  she  would  have  to  fly. 

•'I  cant."  she  aald.    "rm  a  heart  patient." 

I  suppoM  8h«  win  have  to  sit  up  aU  night 
or  suy  m  B  Paw>. 

(Prom  th«  KI  Paao  (Tw.)  Tlmeal 
About  Ranjio&B  Bmmiiiu* 
News  that  the  Southern  Paclflo  will  take 
Pullmans  off  the  Sunset  Limited  brought 


forth  this  memorandum,  to  which  I  subacrlbe 
and  which  I  think  la  well  worth  reading: 

At  the  time  the  Southern  Paclflc  consoli- 
dated the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Railroad 
with  the  Southern  Paclflc,  It  was  represented 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  at  a  dinner  held  In 
the  Paso  del  Norte  Hotel  that  the  consolida- 
tion would  not  reduce  the  number  of  rail- 
road employees  which  Southern  Paclflc  and 
the  Southwestern  had  In  Kl  Paso.  Mr.  Soott, 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Paclflc  at 
Houston,  made  thla  representation.  Shortly 
after  the  consolidation  was  made  the  South- 
ern Paclflc  removed  most  of  the  Southwest- 
em  employees  from  El  Paso  to  San  Francisco 
and  very  few  employees  were  left  In  the  old 
Southern  Paclflc  Building  on  North  Stanton 
Street.  Thereafter,  many  of  the  mechanical 
employees  were  moved  away  from  El  Paso 
and  finally  division  headquarters  were  moved 
from  Sa  Paso  to  Tucson. 

According  to  the  press,  the  Southern  Pa- 
clflc plans  to  remove  all  pullmans  from  the 
Sunset  Limited  between  Los  Angeles  and 
New  Orleans  on  February  24.  The  Texas  ti 
Pacific  Railroad  has  already  removed  all  puU- 
mans from  Ita  trains.  As  a  result.  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  anyone  going  east  to  Dallas  or 
eoutheaat  to  Houston  or  New  Orleans  to 
travel  by  pvUUnan.  They  are  required  to  alt 
up  all  night  in  day  coaches  if  they  use  the 
train. 

It  Is  said  by  the  railroads  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  operate  passenger  trains  and  par- 
ticularly trains  with  Pullmans.  It  is  strange 
that  the  railroads  like  the  Southern  Paclflc 
cannot  maintain  a  train  with  a  Pullman  to 
the  east  ch-  that  a  railroad  like  the  Texas  A 
Paclflc  cannot  maintain  a  train  with  a  Pull- 
man to  the  east.  These  railroads  are  land- 
grant  railroads.  They  received  tremendous 
grants  of  land  and  It  seems  like  they  should 
be  required  to  furnish  passenger  service  and 
not  only  freight  service  on  their  lines. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Santa  Pe 
Railroad,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Chicago  &  Bur- 
lington Railroad,  and  several  other  railroads 
fiiKl  it  profitable  to  operate  passenger  trains. 

It  la  «infair  to  the  people  on  the  Southern 
Paclflc  and  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  not  to 
furnish  flrst-claaa  passenger  service.  It 
seems  that  we  have  two  classes  of  people. 
Thoee  who  live  In  the  Southwest  are  second 
class  and  cannot  ride  the  Pullmans.  Thoae 
who  live  in  the  Middle  West  and  East  are 
first  class  and  can  ride  PulUnana. 

The  railroads  must  know  that  their  best 
contact  with  the  public  for  getting  good  will 
Is  through  first-class  passenger  service.  No 
effort  has  been  tnade  by  the  Southern  Paclflc 
to  Iceep  their  trains  In  flrst-class  shape  and 
no  effcK't  has  been  made  by  the  Texas  it 
Pacific  to  keep  their  trains  in  flrst-class 
shape. 

After  the  Southern  Pacific  at>eorbed  the  Kl 
Paso  ti  Southwestern  It  tore  up  the  railroad 
track  of  the  Southwestern  from  El  Paso  to 
Douglas  and  left  the  people  In  that  area 
without  railroad  transportation.  It  has 
been  a  continuous  process  of  destruction 
rather  than  construction. 

It  certainly  Is  not  good  for  El  Paso  not 
to  be  able  to  reach  El  Paso  on  a  Pullman  and 
to  have  to  sit  up  all  night  or  ride  a  bus  or  a 
plane.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  raU- 
roads  is  directly  hostile  to  the  best  Interests 
of  El  Paso  and  no  steps  sliould  be  left  un- 
taken  to  prevent  It. 

[Interstate  Commerce  Ootnmlsslon.  Fliuinee 
docket  No.  2S800.  January  38.  IMS) 

SOUTHEEN     PaOIFTC     CO,     DnCONTHTUAM-CE     OF 

TEAn«B  Nos.  39  akb  40  BgrwE«w  TucuM- 

CAEi,  N.  Mex.,  sns  Phoxnix,  Aan. 

Decided  January  24,  1086. 

Upon  Investigation,  found  that  the  con- 
tinued operation  by  the  Southern  Paclflc  Co. 
of  Its  passenger  trains  Nos.  39  and  40  between 
Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is 


required  by  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity and  will  not  unduly  burden  interstate 
or  foreign  conuneroe.  Such  service  ordered 
continued  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date   hereof.     Investigation  discontinued. 

John  MacDonald  Smith  for  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co. 

K.  T.  "Eddie"  Williams.  Jr.  and  Howard 
Peterson  for  Arizona  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission, protestant. 

Floyd  Cross  and  L.  C.  Cypert  for  State  Cor- 
poration Commission  of  New  Mexico,  pro- 
testant. 

J.  Abbey  for  city  of  Tucson.  Ariz,  pro- 
testant. 

H.  N.  Smith.  Herbert  O.  Paul.  Bill  R  Cowan. 
E.  P.  Jerglns,  James  J.  Corcoran.  Charles  R. 
McGown.  J.  F.  Crawford,  and  W.  W.  Witt  for 
protesting  railway  labor  organizatians. 

report  or  TKE  ooMicissaoN 

Division  8,  Commissioners  Tuggle,  Webb, 
and  Tlemey. 

Webb,  Commissioner: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
13a(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the 
Southern  Paclflc  Oo..  a  oofnmon  carrier  by 
railroad  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  I 
of  the  act.  filed  a  notice  and  supporting  state- 
ment on  September  2,  1965,  in  which  it  pro- 
posed to  discontinue,  effective  October  6, 
1965,  the  operation  of  its  passenger  trains 
Nos.  39  and  40,  between  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex., 
and  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  a  distance  of  764  miles. 
Copies  of  the  notice  were  served  and  posted 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  I3a(l) 
of  the  act  and  the  regxUatlous  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

Upon  receipt  of  petitions  and  letters  of 
protest  filed  on  behalf  of  Individuals,  busi- 
ness establishments,  community  organisa- 
tions, latKir  associations,  and  by  State  regu- 
latory oommlsslons,  we  instituted,  by  order 
dated  September  23.  1966.  an  investigation  of 
the  proposed  discontinuance  of  service  and 
ordered  that  the  service  be  continued  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  4  months  beyond  the 
effective  date  of  the  notice. 

Because  of  the  statutory  limitation  upon 
the  time  available  for  investigation  and  de- 
cision, the  order  provided  for  the  omission 
of  an  examiner's  report  and  recommended 
order,  and  for  certification  of  the  record  to 
us  for  Initial  decision. 

Hearings  were  held  at  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Briefs 
have  been  filed  by  Southern  Paclflc  and  by 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

Trains  39  and  40  are  part  of  a  through  op- 
eration between  Kansas  City.  Mo.  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  with  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  (Rock  Island)  operat- 
ing them  on  a  dally  schedule  in  each  direc- 
tion between  Kansas  City  and  Tucumcari, 
and  Southern  Pacific  operating  them  between 
Tucumcari  and  Los  Angeles.  Phoenix  is  1 
of  10  intermediate  stops  eastbound  end  1 
of  11  Intermediate  stops  westbound.' 

These  trains  are  consolidated  with  Rock 
Island's  trains  Nos.  21  and  22  operating  be- 
tween Tucumcari  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  Al- 
though trains  39  and  40  are  not  listed  In  the 
published  passenger  train  schedules  of  the 
Southern  Paclflc,  the  record  shows  that  train 
No.  89  leaves  Tucumcari  at  10:15  pjn.  and 
arrives  at  Phoenix  at  8:25  pm.  Train  No. 
40  leaves  Phoenix  at  11:40  ajn.  and  arrives 
at  Tucumcari  at  5:10  am.  The  schedules 
of  the  trains,  the  names  of  the  points  served, 
and  their  respective  populations  are  set  forth 
In  appendix  A  attached. 


1  The  issues  in  this  proceeding  are  related 
to  those  considered  In  Finance  Docket  No. 
23272,  Southern  Paclflc  Co.  Discontinuance 
of  passenger  trains  Nos.  39  and  40  between 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  and  PhoetUx,  Arts.,  de- 
cided Jan.  aa,  1985,  and  In  Finance  Docket 
No.  23625,  Chicago.  Rock  Island  Sc  Paclflc 
Railroad  Co.  Dlacontinaunce  of  trains  Nos. 
39  and  40  between  Kansas  City,  Mo,  and 
Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  decided  Sept.  27,  1965. 
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The  equipment  of  train  No.  39  now  con- 
sists of  '.wo  dieael  units,  seven  head-end  cars 
and  one  passenger  coach,  between  Tucumcarl 
i.id  Phoenix.  One  of  the  head -end  cars  ts 
H  .-aiiway  po«t  office  (RPO)  car.  In  addition, 
one  mall  storage  car  operates  from  Tucson, 
Ariz  to  Phoenix;  one  express  car  operates  be- 
tween Tucumcarl  and  El  Paso;  and  one  stor- 
agt?  mall  car  operates  between  Tucumcarl 
ar:d  Tucaon.  Train  No.  40  consists  of  three 
diese:  units,  five  head-end  cars.  Including  an 
RPO  car,  and  one  passenger  coach  between 
Phoenix  and  Tucumcarl.  In  addition,  one 
mall  storage  car  operates  from  Phoenix  to 
El  Paso;  and  one  baggage-mall  car  operates 
between  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  The  crew 
-i^asi.-its  of  an  engineer,  fireman,  conductor, 
brakpman.  flagman,  and  one  expreas-messen- 
ii-r  The  carrier  pajrs  half  of  the  wages  of 
•-ne  express-measenger. 

The  carrier's  general  balance  sheet  as  of 
June  30,  1966,  shows  total  assets  of  $3.38 
billion.  Including  current  assets  of  0230  mil- 
lion, special  funds  of  »S.l  million,  Invest- 
men?,s  !f<w  reserve  for  adjustment  of  Invest- 
rr.e::-  n\  ^,p  urtUes.  M14  7  million,  total  prop- 
eriw  lesa  recorded  depreciation  and  amortl- 
Zii-:  n  91.9  billion,  and  total  other  assets 
<_-.(i  ie.'erred  charges  917.3  million.  Liabili- 
ties were:  Current  liabilities  9146  mlUlon, 
long-term  debt  9768  9  mllUon.  Including 
fiS  9  million  due  within  1  year:  reserves 
$36  6  million;  other  UablUUes  and  deferred 
crediu  92!  million:  capital  stock  8434.9  mil- 
lion and  retained  Income  unappropriated 
9987  million. 

Southern  Pacifies  InctMne  statement*  for 
the  years  1963.  1964,  and  the  first  6  months 
of  1966.  show,  respectively,  railway  operating 
revenues  r  1—4  488.237.  8728.577,567,  and 
9374  903  392  :.e-  :  i;!way  operaUng  Income 
$71.28:i705  «^!(;  (  .4  •-."!  and  936.350,794;  and 
net  iiic...t-ie  ii-^r  :  ^..^.  .arges  and  other  de- 
duct).,ns  9^-  ,'r,.H8<(  «<J3.ae8.391.  smd  836.- 
990  214       Bet*...  =»«3   and    1964   total    pas- 

Mnajer  re-.»i.  ..es  aevimed  approximately  93.5 
rn:;;;  ,::  ir.d  .'relght  revenues  Increased  937.6 
mi;;:()r.  The  carriers  ratio  of  total  operat- 
ing pip^r.-ies  to  total  operating  revenue*  for 
;9«3  waa  78  53  and  for  1964,  79.93.  Passenger 
operating  ratios  for  1963  and  1964  were  123  35 
and  122  28.  respecUvely. 

For  th-  ...i.-s  1968,  1964.  and  the  first  half 
of  1966  ra;:;  .So.  39  carried  an  average  of 
44  8.  33  7  and  16  3  revenue  passengers  per 
trip,  respeouveiy  During  thoee  same  perl- 
■>da,  train  So  40  carried  an  average  of  44.8. 
32  0  and  14  7  revenue  passengers  per  trip. 
Based  ja  these  averages,  train  No.  39  trans- 
p.jrt«l  approximately  16,352.  12,334,  and  3,984 
revenue  passengers  during  the  periods  men- 
tioned, while  train  No  40  transported  ap- 
proximately !<!325  M,712.  and  3.646  revenue 
rA«eniccr.«  .A:,  i:  ,i,yals  of  passengers  han- 
dled d  ..-i:.e  .^  .  .»ar  study  period  from 
Ocuib^r  ;  :^-:a  ■.  September  30.  1965  de- 
veloped -.h*-  1-  .'.  i  total  of  6.818  passengers 
trar.«po.-.«l  >n  train  No.  39.  96  3  percent  were 
received  on  -f.^  carrier's  line  at  Tucumcarl 
and  30  3  per-ent  detrained  at  the  Los  Angeles 
terminaticn  point. 

Of  the  total  number  of  passengers  han- 
dled both  on  and  off  (6.818  times  2)  n  Paso 
had  1!  2  p^-rcent,  Tucson  12  3  percent  Phoe- 
nix 17  2  percent,  and  the  six  stops  Inter- 
mediate to  Tucumcarl  and  Phoenix  U  1  per- 
cent The  remaining  48  3  percent  were 
handled  at  Los  Angeles,  Tucumcarl  or 
intermediate  stops  between  Phoenix  and 
I"s  .Vngeles.  In  the  reverse  dlrecUon, 
of  the  5  500  passengers  transported  on  train 
■V'o  40  906  percent  traveled  through  to 
T-icumcarl  for  tranaportaUon  beyond  on  the 
Rock  Island's  line*.  Only  13  6  percent  of 
tnese  passengwra  originated  at  Los  Angeles 
with  the  balance  accumulating  along  the 
line  Of  the  toui  number  of  passenger* 
handled  on  train  No  40.  both  on  and  off, 
Phoeaix  had  18  8  percent.     Tucson  13.8  per- 
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cent,  and  E  Paso  19.8  percent.  Tlie  remain- 
ing boarde<l  and/or  detrained  at  other  Inter- 
mediate stations.  In  terms  of  the  average 
number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  per 
trip  during  this  study  period,  train  No.  39 
had  an  average  of  19  passengers  and  train 
No.  40  an  average  of  15  passengers.  The 
data  resulting  from  this  study  establishes 
quite  clearly  that  the  involved  portion  of 
railroad  serves  both  as  a  local  common  car- 
rier for  El  Paso,  Tucson,  and  Phoenix,  as  well 
as  a  "bridge  "  carrier  between  the  lines  of 
the  Rock  Island  and  that  portion  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  system  lying  west  of  Phoe- 
nix serving  the  Pacific  coast  area. 

The  carrier,  in  demonstrating  the  financial 
results  of  operating  the  trains  between 
Tucumcarl  and  Phoenix,  conducted  a  1  week 
study,  from  August  1  through  August  7, 
1966.  The  revenues  and  expenses  derived 
from  this  study  were  multiplied  by  52.14 
weeks  to  arrive  at  an  annual  basis.  Inasmuch 
as  the  consist  of  the  involved  trains  was 
materially  changed  from  their  composition 
in  1964,  such  a  costing  procedure  is  basically 
reasonable.  (See  app.  B.)  However,  the 
carrier  does  not  confine  it*  revenue  and 
expense  projections  to  the  change  in  consist, 
but  computes  its  expenses  on  factors  such 
as  different  mileages,  switching,  etc.,  attrib- 
utable to  operations  west  of  Phoenix,  that 
are  not  used  in  its  computations  for  1963, 
1964  and  the  first  6  months  of  1965.  Hence, 
no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
anticipated  figures  for  the  year  1965  and 
thoee  of  the  previous  years  based  on  actual 
experience  and  confined  to  the  pertinent 
Tucumcari-Phoenlx  operaUon. 

Furthermore,   most  of  the  expense  Items 
are   predicated   on  system   averages   applied 
to  miles  operated.    The  annual  statistics  of 
the  Involved  trains,  as  provided  by  the  car- 
rier,  and   shown   In  appendix  C  cannot  be 
reconcUed  in  all  categories     For  Instance  the 
route  miles  of  763  for  train  No.  39  and  764 
for  train  No.  40  are  confirmed  by  reference 
to    the    carrier's    passenger    train    schedule. 
Similarly  the  annual  train  miles  and  chair 
car  miles  refiect  correct  mathematical  com- 
putations.    (Enstance  times  365  days  )    How- 
ever, the  remaining  mileage  statistics  are  Ir- 
reconcilable with  the  distance  Involved.  Con- 
sidering that  train  No.  39  U  powered  by  two 
dlesel  locomoUve  units,  the  diesel  unit  miles 
would  logically  be  computed  by  multiplying 
the  train  miles  by  two  or  656.990  miles,  in- 
stead of  909.315  miles  shown  by  the  carrier. 
No  explanation  is  found  In  the  record  to  ex- 
plain thU  large  variance.    In  addition,  some 
of  the  trains'  annual  statistics  include  mile- 
age   operated    between    Phoenix    and    Los 
Angeles.     The  carrier  advances  some  argu- 
ments  In  support  of  the  consideration   of 
these   additional   mileage  figures,   but   their 
effect   on   expenses  incurred  on  the  line  of 
railroad     under     consideration     herein     la 
deemed   speculative.     Switching  expense   at 
the  IXM  Angele*  terminal  Is  another  cost  item 
for  which  there  Is  no  substantive  evidence 
upon  which  a  proper  evaluation  can  be  made. 
Based   on  the  foregoing  criticism,  and  dis- 
regarding    fully     allocated     costs,     interest 
charges,  and  terminal  expenses,  no  practical 
evaluation  can  be  made  of  the  cost  evidence 
submitted   by  the  carrier.     The   carrier  re- 
cognizes the  fact  that  these  trains  have  a 
feeder  value  to  lu  system,  but  did  not  In- 
clude any  feeder  revenue  In   lu  statement 
of  estimated  revenues  and  expenses.    It  can 
reasonably   be  concluded   that  the  net   lose 
claimed  by  the  carrier  Is  greatly  overstated 
If  Indeed  a  deficit  exists. 

Although  the  carrier  emphaslae*  the  de- 
crease In  revenue  passengers  transported  on 
these  trains.  It  U  all  the  more  remarkable 
considering  the  drastic  attempu  of  tl>e  car- 
rier to  discourage  patronge  of  these  trains, 
that  over  12,000  passengers  were  transported 
during  the  October  1,  1964-September  30 
1966  special  study  period. 


Not  only  has  the  carrier  eliminated  these 
trains    from    it*    pubUshed    passenger    train 
schedules,  ostensibly  to  save  potential  pas- 
sengers from  the  ordeal  of  riding  them   but 
the   carrier's   agents   deny  the   existence  of 
these   trains   to   an   inquiring  public.     The 
Los  Angeles  Ocket  office  Is  closed  2 ',4  hours 
before   train  40  departure   time.     Only  one 
passenger  coach  is  provided  for  each  train 
When  the  coach  is  shopped,  passengers  at 
Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles  are  denied  trans- 
portation and  their  fares  refunded.     If  the 
coach  Is  put  out  of  service  between  Phoenix 
and   Los  Angeles,   a  caboose   is  substituted 
for  the  passengers  to  ride  in.     All  employees 
of  the  carrier  and  other  pass-carrying  pas- 
sengers   are    prohibited    from    using    these 
trains,  and  have  been  directed  to  use  train 
Noe,  3  and  4  which  operate  over  the  Involved 
route.     Trains  3  and  4  are  In  such  demand 
that  during  several  months  of  the  year  they 
operate  In  two  sections.     They  consist  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the   year  of   between 
18  and  21  cars.     Even  with  that  number  of 
cars    It   has   often   been   necessary   to   ttirn 
passengers  away  because  of  capacity  loads. 
Under  the   circumstances,   the  carrier's  ac- 
tion In  discouraging  use  of  train*  Nos.  39 
and  40  is  most  unusual. 

In  Finance  Docket  No.  23272,  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  Discontinuance  of  Passenger 
Trains  Nos.  39  and  40  Between  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  decided  January 
26,  1965,  the  carrier's  witnesses  testified,  in 
effect,  that  if  the  Commission  should  enter 
an  order  requiring  the  continuance  of  pas- 
senger service  on  these  same  trains  between 
Phoenix  and  Los  Angeles,  the  carrier's  legal 
department  would  be  consulted  to  asceruin 
what  steps  might  be  taken  to  discourage  use 
of  such  service.  In  our  report  In  that  pro- 
ceeding we  found  a  public  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  service.  In  addition,  we 
made  It  clear  that  any  action  by  the  carrier 
to  undermine  the  service  would  weaken  any 
argument  that  the  service  Is  not  required 
by  the  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

The  evidence  In  this  proceeding  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  Southern  Pacific  has 
continued  to  discourage  use  of  these  trains 
by  passengers.  In  fact.  It  has  intensified  It* 
efforts  in  that  direction.  Whenever  it  ap- 
pears, as  It  does  In  this  proceeding,  that  a 
carrier  ha*  deliberately  downgraded  it*  serv- 
ice in  order  to  Justify  discontinuance  of  a 
train  Irrespective  of  the  actual  or  potenUal 
needs  o*  the  traveling  public,  the  Commis- 
sion will  order  the  service  to  be  continued. 
See  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  Discontinuance  of 
Passenger  Service,  320  I.C.C.  319,  323  (1963). 
The  Commission  will  not  find  burdens  on 
interstate  commerce  within  the  meaning  of 
secUon  13a  of  the  act  to  be  "undue  '  If  thoee 
burdens  are  voluntarUy  created  by  carriers 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  favorable 
decision  from  the  Commission. 

Various  employee  organlzaUons  opposed 
dlsconUnuance  of  the  trains  in  quesUon  but 
urged  that,  in  the  event  discontinuance  were 
permitted,  conditions  be  imposed  for  the 
protection  of  adversely  affected  employees 
similar  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
Chicago  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  Abandonment,  257 
I.C.C.  700.  In  view  of  our  findings  herein, 
no  further  consideration  of  this  matter  ts 
necessary. 

Contentions  of  the  parties  a*  to  fact*  or 
laws  not  specifically  discussed  herein  have 
been  given  consideration  and  found  to  be 
without  material  significance  or  not 
Justified. 

We  find  that  the  continued  operation  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  of  passenger 
trains  Nos.  39  and  40  between  Tucumcarl. 
N,  Mex.  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  required  by 
public  convenience  and  necessity  and  that 
the  continued  operation  thereof  ha*  not  been 
shown  to  constitute  an  undue  burden  on 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
An  appropriate  order  will  be  entered. 
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Appendix  A. — Present  schedule  traina,  Not.  S9  and  40 
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PopulBtkn 

Train  No.  40, 
east  bound 

Train  No.  89, 
westbound 

Population 

Train  No.  40, 
east  bound 

Train  No.  89, 
westbound 

Log  AngelM 

Cotton 

2,479,016 

18,606 

9,746 

28,974 

Leave  ir.30pjn 

Leave  1:06  a.m.' 

Leave8J6a.m 

Arrive  8:68a.m.> 

Leave  JM  a.m.' 

Arrive  lOJOaju 

Leave  11:40  a.m 

Arrive  2:10  p.m 

Leave  2.40  pjD 

Arrive  8  ajn. 
Leave  13-JO  a.m.i 
Laave  10:10  pjn. 
Leave  8:20  pjn.> 
Arrive  9:10  p.m.* 
Leave  6  p.m. 
Arrive  2:26  p.m. 
Leave  11.48  a.m. 
Arrive  11:16  a.m. 
Leave  9:06  a.m. 

Lordsbaig _ 

Do 

8,486 

Arrive  6:20  pjn 

Leave  9:80  pjn 

Leave  7:40  p.m 

Arrive  9-M  p.m 

Leave  1040  pjn 

Leave  12:07  a.m 

Arrive  106a.m 

Leave  1:16  a.m 

Leave  2:60  a.m 

Arrive  8:10  a.m.' 

Loave  7:80  a.m. 
Arrive  7:40  a.m. 
Leave  6'.80  a.m. 
Leave  630  a.m. 
Arrive  430  a.m. 
Laave2Jia.m. 
Leave  1 J8  aju. 
Arrive  1:15  a.m. 
Leave  11 -^2  p.m. 
Leave  10:18  pjii.' 

iDdlo 

DemtaiK 

El  Paso..- 

Do 

9,764 

270,687 

De„ 

phvep'K. 

418^170 

Alamocordo 

21.728 
1,646 

Do 

Tucson 

212,892 

Do 

Do 

1,170 
8.143 

Wllloox- 

2,441 

'TnriinirAFl 

•  Flagltop.       >  PaclOc  standard  time.        >  Mountain  standard  time. 


Appendix  B. — Southern  Pacific  Co. — Estimated  revenues  and  expenses  of  trains  Nos.  S9  and  40  bettceen  Phoenix,  Arit.,  and  Tticumcari, 

N.  Mex.,  basea  on  current  conditions 


Line  No. 


Description 

(a) 


Eevenues: 

Pasaeiiger 

Mall...  

Knjrees 

Other  passenger  train. 


Total  revenue*. 


Expenses: 

Kxpress  messeomr. 

Wages:  Train  and  enginemeu 

Servicing: 

Diesel  locomotives 

Passenger  can 

Repairs: 

Diesel  locomotives 

Passenger  can 

Caim  allies 

Swltohlng „ 

Station  emi)loje<« 

Increased  woires  and  benefits  br  lines  8  to  IS. 

Health  and  wpl(i>r«  (or  lines  7  to  16 . ... 

Payroll  tuxes  lor  Uses  7  to  16 

Train  fuel 


12  months 


$239,400 

2,022,900 

73,800 

1,200 


2.387,800 


640,600 

180,100 
111,600 

488.800 

493.200 

18,800 

68.900 

20,100 

17.800 

49.000 

113,600 

161,800 


Line  No. 


10 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
SO 
81 
82 
33 
34 
86 
36 

87 


Description 

(») 


Expenses— Continued 
Deftredatlon: 

Diesri  locomotives „ 

Passenger  ears 

Rents  ior  passenger  cars 

Terminal  companies 

Subtotal,  expenses  on  line*  6  to  22 

Net  profit  or  (loss)  before  expenses  on  lines  3S  to  38. 

Interest: 

Diesel  locomotives 

Passenger  cars . 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

Station  supplies  and  expense* 

All  other  transportation 

All  other  maintenance  of  equipment . 

Traffic 

General 

Uaal  of  company  material 

Increased  wages  and  beneOts  lor  lines  27  to  88 

Health  and  wsliare  ior  Unas  27  to  84. 

Payroll  taxes  ior  lines  27  to  84 

Subtotal,  expenses  on  lines  28  to  36 . . 

Total  net  profit  or  (loss) „„ .. 


12montla 
0*) 


8219, 88* 

79,809 

8.900 

82.800 


2,808,800 
(M0,00l« 


20,100 
38.008 

237,200 
6,000 
28,200 
88,700 
29,000 
84.109 
80,900 
6.800 

lasoo 

23,900 


482,200 


(761, 200) 


Appendix  C. — Annual  statistics  of  trains  Nos.  S9  and  40  • 


Line 
No. 


Descriptioa 

(a) 


Train-miles 

Diesel  unit-miles 

Passenger  car-mlk-ii: 

Bapraire  car-miles 

RrO'lguratur  car-mile*.. 


Train  No. 
89 

(b) 


278,406 
900,216 


2,892,626 
173, 010 


Train  No, 
40 

(c) 


278,860 
1, 148, 666 


3,374,790 
17,188 


Total 


(d) 


867,886 
:C  067, 870 


6,207.418 
190^168 


Line 
No. 


Description 
(a) 


Passenger  car-miles— Contlnoed 
Chair  ear-miles 

Total  car-miles „ 

Qroes  tim-miles  (thousands) 

Switching  boors .. 

Boot*  miles 


Trahi  No. 
89 

(b) 


278,496 


3, 344, 130 

291,096 

863 

763 


Train  No. 
40 

(0) 


278,860 


3,670,806 
889, 8U 

978 
764 


Total 


(d) 


867,868 


7.014,088 

630.488 

1.826 

1,627 


'  I*urported  to  be  based  on  actual  operations  during  7-day  period,  Aug.  1-7,  1066,  Inclusive. 


OitDEa 
At  B  session  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Division  3.  held  at  It*  office  In 
Washington,  D.C.  on  the  24th  day  of  January 
AD.  1966. 

(Finance  docket  No.  23800] 

SOtTTHMIN  PACInC  CO.  DIBCONTINXJANCB  OF 
TKAINS  NOS.  S9  AND  40  BETWIEN  TUCUM- 
CA«I,    N.    ICEX.,    AND    PHOEKIX,    AStt. 

Investigation  at  the  matters  and  thing* 
Involved  In  this  proceeding  having  been  made 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  said  division,  dated 
September  23.  1965.  a  hearing  having  been 
held,  and  said  division,  on  the  date  hereof, 
having  made  and  filed  a  report  containing  its 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusion*  thereon, 
which  report  1*  hereby  referred  to  and  made 
a  part  hereof: 

It  1*  ordered.  TTiat  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
be,  and  it  U  hereby,  required  to  continue  the 
operation  of  trains  Noe.  39  and  40  between 
Tucumcarl.  N.  Uex.  and  PhoenU,  Ariz.,  for 
a  period  of  1  year  from  the  date  hereof;  and 

It  1*  further  ordered,  That  this  investiga- 
tion be,  and  it  I*  hereby,  discontinued  effec- 


tive 35  days  from  the  date  of  service  of  this 
order. 

By  the  Conunlsslon,  Division  3. 

H.  Neil  Gabson, 

Secretary. 

PAIR  PACKAama  and  labeunq 

Mr,  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  legislation 
was  initially  Introduced  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  deceptive  and  mislead- 
ing packaging  and  labeling  practices. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  in  the  other 
body,  Mr.  Hart,  has  labored  long  and 


hard  over  the  past  4  years  to  protect  the 
consumer. 

Now.  President  Johnson  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  comprehensive  message  out- 
lining proposals  which  would  give  the 
consumer  the  protection  needed. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  regu- 
late Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
which  would  prevent  the  use  of  unfair 
and  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  and 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties distributed  in  commerce.  It  does 
not  overlap  into  previously  enacted  legis- 
lation. 

My  bill  requires  that  the  labeling  on 
packages  be  clear  and  accurate  stating 
the  nature  and  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents. It  prohibits  packaging  which  is 
deceptive  in  shape  or  promise  nonexist- 
ent savings  through  promoticnal  gim- 
micks. And  it  provides  that  appropri- 
ate and  reasonable  weight  standards  be 
set  up  to  facilitate  comparative  shopping. 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
n.v  bill  13  general  enough  so  that  It  takes 
^.r^o  consideration  that  there  are  tn- 
di".  iduai  manufacturing  problems  In  dif- 
ferent types  of  packaging. 

Amencaxi  Industry  has  made  tremen- 
do^js  progress  in  prorldlng  attractive  and 
Irr'armative  packaging  for  the  consumer. 
I'.s  standards  are  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  there  are  too  many 
i:^>tances  of  dectpuve  labeling  and  pcu;k- 
at-'ir.?  even  t.nough  in  many  of  these 
there  Is  no  deliberate  intent  Involved. 

This,  however,  does  not  help  the  house- 
wife ar.d  her  equally  confused  husband 
w.ho  are  bombarded  with  vast  rows  of 
con;  p<  ting  products.  Their  contents  are 
.similar  but  their  labels  and  packages  are 
tiot  Thus,  often,  seemingly  Identical 
packages  in  weight  and  size  are  not  Iden- 
tical. Giant,  super  giant,  family,  econ- 
orriv  and  gimmick  labels  promising  non- 
existent savings  are  so  confusing  and 
miisleading  that  it  often  becomes  a  com- 
plicated exercise  in  mathematics  to  do 
the  weekly  shopping. 

Since  the  housewife  usually  shops  at  a 
self-service  store,  she  hag  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  package  and  label  as  her  source 
of  Information  In  making  a  choice.  It 
Is,  therefore,  imperative  that  products 
be  packaged  and  labeled  so  that  she  does 
not  need  a  slide  rule,  ruler,  scale,  and 
perhaps  even  an  MTT  graduate  to  cal- 
culate the  best  buy  for  her  money. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
stres."!  that  my  bill,  originally  Introduced 
:n  the  other  body,  provides  the  much- 
needed  protection  for  the  consumer, 
whi:e  at  the  same  time  does  not  place 
stringent  and  demanding  controls  on  the 
manufacturers,  nor  would  it  make  pack- 
aging less  attractive  and  less  efBcient. 
And  it  would  not  prevent  economy  In 
scale  packaging  or  Impose  costly  restric- 
tions. 

I  strongly  urge  this  second  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  to  give  full  and  liber- 
ate coruslderatlon  to  this  legislation  and 
to  enact  a  positive  arul  meaningful  law 
which  *ould  eivhance  the  quality  of 
American  Industry's  packaging  and  la- 
behn.<  practices  through  a  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  would  go  a  long  way  to  further 
mutually  beneficial  consumer-manufac- 
turer relations.  And  finally,  I  believe 
that  Uii-,  .eti.slation  would  provide  a  posi- 
Uve  measure,  although  not  a  fiscal  con- 
trol to  help  curb  the  present  soaring 
inflation. 


March  SO,  1966 


OROWmO    POOD    SHORTAGES    DE- 
VELOPING AROUND  THE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  ResnicxI  Is  recognized  for  15 

mlnute,<;. 

Mr     RESNICK.     Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 

member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I  have  been  watching  over  the  months. 
the  gro'w-lng  food  shortages  developing 
aroind  the  world.  We  have  seen  the 
evidence  .moimt  that  the  world  Is  facing 
an  lncrea.<;lngly  severe  lack  of  food. 
This.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  America, 
throui?h  the  merhanL-sms  of  Public  Law 
480  has  done  vlrtiial'v  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  our  neighbors  euid  friends 


arovmd  the  world  solve  this  terrible  prob- 
lem. 

Today  our  President  has  told  us  both 
In  his  message  to  Congress  and  at  a  per- 
sonal briefing  in  the  White  House  that  we 
are  no  longer  facing  merely  a  food  short- 
age in  India,  but  a  famine  of  a  magnitude 
unknown  In  the  modern  world.  Unless 
we  act,  and  act  swiftly,  anywhere  from 
25  to  40  million  Indians  face  death  from 
starvation.  The  cause  of  this  famine  Is 
as  old  as  mankind  Itself — nature  at  Its 
worst — a  drought  of  unprecedented 
severity. 

Our  President  has  laid  aside  all  con- 
siderations   of   political,    Ideology,    and 
power    politics    and    has    responded    to 
answer  the  cries  of  the  hungry  and  starv- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  of  India. 
He  has  proposed  that  we  ship.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  9V2  million  tons  of  wheat  al- 
ready committed  to  India,  another  a'i 
million.    He  further  stated  that  In  addi- 
tion to  this  vast  amoimt,  India  needs  an- 
other 3 '2  million  tons.     He  has  called 
upon  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  pro- 
vide these  3^8  million  tons.    Up  to  this 
point  Canada  has  responded  with  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  and  flour  while  some 
20  countries  have  pledged  approximately 
$160  million  to  help  stave  off  this  disas- 
ter.    But  our  President  has  said,  and 
rightf\illy  so  I  believe,  that  even  If  we 
have  to  ship  the  balance  of  2^^  million 
tons  ourselves,  we  will  do  so.    In  addition 
to  the  wheat,  India  requires  200,000  tons 
of  com,  125  million  pounds  of  drted  milk. 
and  150  million  pounds  of  vegetable  oils. 
Just  to  maintain  a  subsistence  level  for 
its   growing  population.     As  the  world 
knows.  America  will  keep  its  pledges  and 
promises   regardless   of   what   sacrifices 
this  may  require  at  home.    I  think  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  tills  effort  which  will  cost 
a  minimum  of  $1  to  Sl^s  billion  will  be 
reflected  here  at  home  either  In  higher 
taxes  and /or  higher  food  costs.     Many 
times  in  America's  short  history  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices,  not 
only  of  treasure,  but  also  of  the  lives  of 
our  fighting  men.     Each  time  America 
has  risen  to  the  challenge  and  met  the 
responsibilities  thrust  upon   her  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  American  people  will  not 
shirk    this    responsibility   in    this   most 
tragic  hour  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
who  live  In  India. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  action  by  our 
President  shows,  once  and  for  all,  our 
true  intentions  In  Asia.  This  Is  not  the 
action  of  a  country  bent  upon  war  and 
plunder  and  destruction.  This  is  the 
action  of  a  President  leading  his  people 
to  the  most  noble  of  all  pursuits — the 
helping  of  fellow  hUmans  suffering  the 
worst  disaster  that  can  be  imagined — 
famine.  This  shows  the  world  once 
again  that  what  we  truly  seek  all  over 
the  world  Is  peace  and  a  genuine  desire 
to  help  those  who  need  our  help.  This 
action  refutes  conclusively  those  here 
at  home  and  abroad  who  cry  we  seek 
the  destruction  of  mankind  by  our  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam.  For  what  we  are  do- 
ing In  India  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam — trying  to  help  a  people  to 
help  themselves  to  a  way  of  life  that  will 
not  be  plagued  by  mankinds  ancient 
enemies,  hunger,  pestilence,  and  igno- 


rance. For  our  President  has  said  not 
only  will  we  help  India  in  these  terrible 
times  with  food  but  we  shall  send  Amer- 
icas, men  and  women  to  show  the  In- 
dians the  way  to  avert  a  tragedy,  such  as 
the  one  facing  them  now,  from  ever  oc- 
curring again. 

I  think  this  Is  a  time  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  regardless  of  their 
poliUcal  beliefs,  to  Join  us  and  come  to 
the  aid  of  India.  This  is  the  time  for 
Russia  and  China  and  those  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  put  their  money  where 
their  mouth  Is  and  help  the  starving 
children  of  India.  This  is  the  time  for 
Prance  to  stop  worrying  about  collecting 
gold  and  remember  the  times  In  the  past 
when  other  countries  helped  her  In  her 
hotir  of  need  and  to  help  the  mothers  of 
India  live.  This  Is  the  time  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  white  Atlantic  community 
who  comprise  20  percent  of  the  world 
and  have  75  percent  of  the  world's  re- 
sources to  realize  that  their  responsi- 
bilities do  not  end  at  their  own  border. 
This  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  remember 
the  golden  rule : 

Do  unto  others  aa  we  would  have  other* 
do  unto  via. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  am  speaking 
for  all  of  my  constituents  when  I  pledge 
my  unwaiverlng  supiwrt  to  the  President. 
Winston  Churchill  called  Britain's  role 
in  World  War  n  "Britain's  finest  hour." 
I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  history  will 
regard  this  program  of  compassion  for 
India  as  America's  finest  hour.  History 
remembers  many  Kings,  Prime  Ministers, 
and  Presidents  for  their  leadership  and 
courage  In  times  of  war.  I  am  sure  his- 
tory will  remember  President  Johnson 
for  his  leadership  in  rallying  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  the  aid  of  a  stricken 
people  and  I  believe  this  Is  the  way  he 
wants  to  be  remembered. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois),  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Matioas  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois)  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois)  for  15  minutes,  today. 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Howard)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  RxsMicx,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Feasek.  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
31. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrvws  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  today  and  to 
include  an  article  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  of  March  18.  1966. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Dkrwinski. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  McVicKSR  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  TXAcrrB  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  KxLLT. 

Mr.  Multbr. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes  pm.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  31,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
8i)eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

22sa.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  traiumlttlng  a  report  on  the 
number  of  officers  above  lieutenant  com- 
mander, by  ranlc  and  age  groups,  receiving 
average  monthly  flight  pay  authorUeed  by 
law  for  the  e-month  period  ended  January 
1.  1966.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  301.  ap- 
proved February  18,  1946;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2253.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Research  and  Develop- 
ment) .  transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  the  Army  reaearch  and  development  con- 
tracts, during  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31.  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  82-M7;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RBSOLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PASCKLL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  approve  selecting  of 
the  US.  Olympic  Committee  and  to  support 
ItB  recommendations  that  the  State  of  Utah 
be  designated  as  the  site  for  the  1972  winter 
Olympic  games:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1386).     Referred  to  the  Hou«e  Calendar. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  614.  Reso. 
Uitlon  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  an  In- 
vestigation authorized  by  House  Resolution 
94;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1887). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRnH>EL:  Cc«nmlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration.   House  Resolution  784.    Reeo- 


lutlon  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  an  In- 
vestigation authorized  by  House  Resolution 
94;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1888). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

itr.  FRIEDKL:  CoDunittee  on  House  Ad- 
nUnlstration.  House  Resolution  787.  Reao- 
lutlon  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  an  In- 
vestigation authorized  by  House  Resolution 
94;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1389). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  1488.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
disposal,  without  regard  to  the  e-montb 
waiting  period,  of  approximately  126.300. 
long  calcined  tons  of  refractory  grade 
bauxite  from  the  national  stockpile;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1390).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  3642.  An  act  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  platinum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. «md  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1391 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HH.  13366.  A  blU  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1392).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13367.  A  blU  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1393).  Referred  to  the  Ckimmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJi.  13368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  bismuth  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1394).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13369.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1395).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN :  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJB.  13371.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  phlogc^lte  mica  from  the  nation- 
al stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1396).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13373.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  musoovlte  mloa  from  the  nation- 
al stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1397).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHUiBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. B.H.  13578.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  rhodium  from  the  natlcmal  stock- 
pile; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1398). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  13579.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  thorium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1399).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13580.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  amoelte  asbestos  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1400). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13663.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 


1401 ) .     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJt.  13774.  A  bin  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  vanadium  from  the  national 
stockpile;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1402).  Referred  to  the  Comimttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
sevej-ally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORRISON : 

H.R.  14132.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HJR.  14123.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

Hit.  14124.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  cei-taln  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  14125.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANLET: 

H.R.  14126.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  at 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  14127.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  MonUna: 

H.R.  14128.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  14139.  A  bin  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postol  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.R.  14180.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  best 
care,  welfare,  and  safeguards  agaliwt  suffer- 
ing for  certain  animals  xised  for  scientific 
purposes  without  Impeding  necessary  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 

H.R.  14131.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  n.  and  the  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJR.  14132.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
dependency  and  Indeomlty  compensation 
payable  to  widows.  chUdren,  and  parents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  14133.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  11,  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

nn..  14134.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet«rans' 
Affairs. 
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HR  14136  A  fti,.  u-'  .ur.emO.  chapter  16  of 
ti'it?  iA,  United  t>Uii««  C-Oe.  to  llbarallxe  the 
baaia  on  which  peiisiou  .r.  pay&ble,  by  ellmi- 
nat-lng  the  net  wor'.h  <■  »-b!lity  t«ct;  to  the 
Comm) '. "««  o !  1  Veterui.R  -v.!  ...,■., 
By  Mr    DINGEl,! 

H  R   14  U6    A  &u.  to  ameiul  the  VClgnktory 

B;r:I   Hunting  rfmiup  Act  of  March   16,   1M4, 

r.   r<-.is>^     y  c2  the  fee  for  such  stamp:  to 

iii:;:.:!>ee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Ptsher:e5( 

Hy  Mr   EDWARDS  of  Calif omla: 

HR  ;4137  A  Mil  to  provide  for  Improved 
emplovp«-manatfen>ent  relations  In  the  Fed- 
era;  ST.:-?  and  for  other  purpoBCs:  to  the 
Conu-iK'-ee    ,n  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR    14138    A     bill     to     reclasalfy     certain 
posltiana  In  the  poetal  field  service,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr    PTNO: 

H  R  14139  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1940  to  Implement  the  exist- 
ing requirement  that  an  applicant  for  a  farm 
housing  loazi  thereunder  b«  imable  to  secure 
the  necesaary  credit  from  other  source*:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  14140  A  bUI  to  aniend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
more  equitable  tartff  treatment  for  parte  of 
ball  bearings  with  Integral  shafts;  to  the 
C  mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OALLAOHER: 

HR  14141  A  bin  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Pro[>erty  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1049  to  permit  the  disposal  of 
i urplus  personal  property  to  State  and  local 
governments,  Indian  group*  under  Federal 
supervision,  and  volunteer  flreflghting  and 
rescue  organizations  at  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  fair  market  value:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    GARMATZ: 

H  R  I4H3  A  bin  to  amend  section  331  of 
title  48  of  the  United  States  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
er le?? 

E  •   Mr    HKRLONO: 

H  R  1414!  A  bill  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
rnited  sta-es  Code  to  make  addlUonal  bene- 
r.*a  ava!I.ih>  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
w  ir  :  *  r.  r.ive  been  permanently  and  totally 
disaDieri  fjr  20  «■  more  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ,jn  Veterans*  Affairs. 
By  Mr    KREBS: 

HR  14144  A  biu  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  .Vew  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
tn  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
era;  actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
."hall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
PTOgram;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    McDOWKLL: 

HR  14145.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
B  ireau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the  use  of 
experiment  and  demonstration  plants,  prac- 
ticable and  economic  means  for  the  produc- 
tion by  the  commercial  fishing  industry  of 
ft.ih  p.-itetn  concentrate,  as  recommended  by 
the  Nstional  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Resear'-h  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
char.t  Marine  sr.rl  fisheries. 
By  Mr    MACHFN: 

HR  I4l4e  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU 
Service  Act  of  January  18.  1883.  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  of  section  9  thereof  concern- 
ing two  or  more  members  of  a  family  in  the 
competitive  civil  service;  to  the  Committee 
CT\  Post  Office  anO  Clvti  Servloe. 
By  Mr   MTKSHALL: 

HR  '4:4T  A  bill  to  provide  a  p«mianent 
special  miJt  progra-m  Tot  cbildrsn;  to  th« 
Committee  jn  AgrS.-ii.tur-. 


By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

HJl.  14148.  A  blU  to  provide  oompsnsatlon 
for  damages  to  certain  faculties  rendered  in- 
operative or  otherwise  adversely  affected  as 
a  result  of  tlM  modflrnizatlon  of  the  Monon- 
gabeia  River  navigation  project,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  omNGKB: 

H.M.  14140.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  provide  neriwssry  emer- 
gency provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  welfare,  and  safety  in  certain 
labor-management  disputes;  to  the  ConunlV- 
te«  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJt.  14160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  making  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  of 
the  Clayton  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  gov- 
ernmental and  private  civil  proceedings  fear 
violations  of  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJt.  14151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  national  water  resource 
problems  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  14163.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 

H.R.  14163.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist 
States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes"  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Il- 
legal transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas : 

HR.  141S4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore  and  related  products  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  such  ore  and  related  prod- 
ucts Imported  from  any  available  source;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.H.  14166.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize  exchange 
of  land  mutually  beneflclal  to  the  Oglala. 
Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H  R.  14166.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  -other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HH.  14157.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, transfer,  conveyance,  and  lease  of 
certain  property  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
for  use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  as  sites  for  other 
international  organizations,  and  as  sites  for 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 

HJl.  14168.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use 
at  unfair  or  deceptive  methods  ot  p^^fcnginig 
or  labeling  of  certain  consximer  conunodltles 
distributed  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oo  Interstate 
and  Fo««ign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

BJl.  14169.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  regu- 
latory and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
agendee  over  Insured  banks  and  insured 
savings  and  loan  aasodsUons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  thm  Committee  on  B»n>ing  and 
Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  BJSDLIN: 
HR.  14160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  employees  thereon."  ap- 
proved March  4.  1907;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  14161.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of    the    Sag:     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14163.  A  blU  to  prohibit  desecration  «rf 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  GRAY: 
HR.  14163.  A  blU  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  in  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Coaunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  14164.  A  bill  to  estabUsb  a  U.S.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1908  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
HR  14166.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H  J.  Res.  997.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
U.S.  participation  In  relieving  victims  of 
hunger  in  India  and  to  enhance  India's 
cap*clty  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  its 
people;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  908.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  national  education  policy:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  999.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  o*  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H  J.  Res.  1000   Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  which 
June  14  occurs  as  National  Flag  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.J.  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  In 
each  year  as  Steel  Mark  Month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 
H.  Res.  808.  Resolution  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  of  research  and 
development  funds  made  available  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr .  SHRIVER : 
H.  Res.  800.  Resolution  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  of  research  and 
development  funds  made  available  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bUte  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  14166.  A  bUl  for  the  rsUef  of  PUomena 
Lulg*   Serrao;    to   Um    Commltt—   on   ths 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.BOLAND: 
HH.  14167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Genowef  a 
Libera  Budsyna;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  DANIEI^: 
HR.  14168.  A   bin    for   the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Catherine  B.   Murphy,  and  dependent   chil- 
dren; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  at  California: 
•BS.  14160.  A  bill  for  tha  relief  of  Roberto 
Inda-Sanchez;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FIND: 
HJl.  14170.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Oeilando 
Murena  and  Vinoenxa  Murena;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  14171.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Soon 
Wol  Yang   (also  known  as  Mary  Yang);   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
HJt.  14172.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Artonlo 
G.  Pagdanganan,  M  D.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POLANOO-ABRKU: 

H.B.  14179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoolo 
Barqaet  Chedlaolt:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  14174.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Esteban 
FernAndes  Noda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 

HJt.  14176.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Pietro 
Giuseppe  Serlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Natural  Disasters  Strain  SBA  Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    OOLORAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  unqualified  support  to  efforts 
to  pass  S.  2729.  This  hill  would  Increase 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
lending  authority  and  would  provide  for 
two  revolving  funds  for  financing  SBA 
functions. 

The  SBA  has  had  a  great  impact  on 
my  district  during  the  past  year  be- 
cause of  the  devastating  floods  that  hit 
the  Denver  area  last  June.  Damage  esti- 
mates were  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. These  damages  liicluded — In  addi- 
tion to  public  roads  and  bridges — homes 
and  private  businesses. 

As  of  now,  the  SBA  has  made  more 
than  $35  million  worth  of  loans  to  more 
than  1,200  people  and  businesses  In  tiie 
Denver  area  as  a  result  of  this  flood. 
These  loans — for  30  years  at  3  percent 
Interest — In  many  cases  have  meant  the 
difference  between  hopeless  ruin  and  the 
chance  to  begin  again. 

However,  1964  and  1965  were  years 
with  an  unusually  large  number  of  such 
natural  disasters.  Floods  struck  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington  and  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley;  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Florida  were  hit  by  espe- 
cially damaging  hurricanes. 

These  natural  disasters  put  a  strain 
on  the  funds  available  to  the  SBA.  SBA 
had  a  statutory  responsibility  to  meet 
disaster  needs.  In  order  to  do  so,  SBA 
diverted  money  from  other  areas  to 
handle  disaster  loan  applications.  The 
demand  for  such  loans  was  so  great  that 
by  last  October  SBA  had  to  stop  accept- 
ing regular  business  loan  applications. 

This  legislation  now  before  us  would 
help  prevent  such  situations  by  creating 
two  revolving  fimds — one  to  flnance  the 
disaster  loan  program,  and  the  other  to 
handle  SBA's  remaining  functions.  Pur- 
pose Is  to  prevent  disruption  of  SBA's 
regular  lending  activities  in  the  future 
because  of  imexpected  disaster  loan  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  leglalaUon  Is  sound. 
oBA  has  demonstrated  Ume  and  agsdn 
that  It  is  playing  a  vital  role  In  our  econ- 
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omy  by  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves. I  strongly  urge  passage  of  S. 
2729. 


The  48Ui  Anniversary  of  the  Repnblic 
of  Bjelomssia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  irxw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mrs.  KEI.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
of  last  week,  the  Byelorussian  people  ob- 
served the  48th  armlversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  democratic  Republic  of  Byelorus- 
sia. In  honor  of  this  occasion,  I  wish  to 
express  my  admiration  for  their  fortitude 
and  steadfastness  and  hop>e  that  soon 
they  reach  their  objective  of  freedom 
from  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 

The  Byelorussian  people  lived  under 
the  Russian  czars  for  several  coiturles  In 
their  homeland.  During  all  that  time 
they  had  jealously  guarded  many  of  their 
national  traits  and  traditions,  and  stesul- 
fastly  climg  to  their  national  goal,  free- 
dom and  Independence.  Early  In  1918. 
when  they  had  the  chance,  they  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  on 
March  25.  They  set  up  their  own  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  In  the 
short  time  allowed  to  them,  they  began 
to  rebuild  their  wartown  country. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Byelorus- 
sians were  not  to  enjoy  long  their  richly 
deserved  reward.  In  December  of  that 
very  year  the  ruthless  Bolsheviks  were 
on  the  warpath;  eventually  the  Red 
Army  overran  the  country  and  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  bringing 
about  the  enslavement  of  some  10  mil- 
lion Byelorussians  by  the  Kremlin  tyrant. 

Since  then,  for  more  than  45  years, 
these  people  have  been  living  imder  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  their  heartless  over- 
lords. They  live  as  In  a  large  prison 
house.  Their  tyrannical  bosses  are  try- 
ing to  extinguish  all  ethnic  and  national 
sentiments  in  Byelorussia,  Including  all 
hope  for  freedom.  But  the  Byelorussian 
people  still  cling  to  their  national  aspira- 
tion for  Independence.  They  naturally 
feel  that  they  should  not  be  robbed  of 
their  Inalienable  right  to  freedom,  and 
In  this  they  have  the  wholehearted  sym- 
pathy of  the  peoples  of  the  free  worid. 


The  25di  Anniversary  of  the  USO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTF  B    F4^(Tl,L 

or  rLoaiSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  FASCKIJ..  Mr.  Speaker.  25  years 
ago  the  United  Service  Organizations, 
Inc.,  was  created  to  bolster  the  morale  of 
the  millions  of  young  Americans  about 
to  engage  in  the  great  life  and  death 
struggle  of  'World  War  n. 

The  methods  of  warfare  have  changed 
since  then,  but  human  nature  and  human 
needs  have  not.  'Wlimlng  the  peace  is 
still  a  lonely  battle,  and  the  USO,  en- 
tirely supported  through  public  contribu- 
tions, has  offered  a  service  of  friendship 
and  support  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  the  boys  who  must  bear  the  burden  in 
our  flght  to  maintain  freedom. 

USO  clubs  are  operating  \'lrtually 
around  the  world.  From  Anchorage  to 
Istanbul  to  Saigon,  they  are  acting  to 
further  the  welfare  of  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  by  offering  a  friendly, 
wholesome  rendezvous  point  for  our  uni- 
formed youth.  About  80,000  civilian  vol- 
unteers are  working  to  make  these  club- 
houses a  home  away  from  home.  And, 
these  volunteers,  aided  by  the  USO  pro- 
fessional staff,  are  the  backbone  of  the 
USO  service.  They  are  men  and  women 
of  all  ages,  professions,  races,  and  re- 
ligions whose  unselfijsh  woilt  is  making 
possible  this  wide-scale  contribution  to 
military  morale. 

The  USO  oomes  to  the  young  GI 
through  no  enforced  legislation  or  mili- 
tary directive.  It  is  a  voluntary  expres- 
sion of  the  American  people  for  the  spir- 
itual and  moral  well-being  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
USO  Is  a  federation  of  six  civilian  agen- 
cies supported  by  the  direct  contribu- 
tions of  the  American  people  through 
the  United  I^ind  and  similar  groups. 
The  member  agencies  are  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Community  Service,  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association. 

The  $6  million  USO  budget  for  1986 
win  provide  off-post  morale  aerrlces 
which  the  command  Itself  cannot  create 
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or  achie^'c  One  of  the  organization's 
mi>st  popular  efforts  is  the  spcoisorship 
of  iive  shows  on  the  average  of  more  than 
2  50O  a  year  Group&  of  entertainers 
travel  by  plane,  helicopters,  even  dog- 
sled.  tx>  reach  the  moat  remote  outpoeta 
of  our  troops. 

One  of  the  most  beloved  celebrities 
to  lead  the  troupes  of  USO  performers 
has  for  many  years  been  the  great  come- 
dian Bob  Hope  His  humor  has  bol- 
si^^red  the  spiriu  of  a  generation  of 
American  fighting  men.  In  Vietnam  last 
Christmas,  riis  Jestlrxg  comments  were 
worth  a  hur.dred  sermons  in  reassuring 
t.'.e  men  of  America's  support. 

I  forgot  to  bum  my  draft  card,"  he 
.said,    and  here  I  am." 

A I  the  request  of  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon  last  year,  the  USO  em- 
barked on  an  expansion  program  to 
achieve  full  wartime  footing.  The  mlll- 
tar\'  buildup  In  Vietnam  and  the  proe- 
pects  of  a  long-term  struggle  means  that 
thousands  of  young  men  will  feel  the 
loneliness  of  a  far-off  and  war-torn  land. 
But  the  USO  clubhouses  in  Saigon,  Da- 
nang,  Nha  Tra;.>j  and  Tan  Son  Nhut 
will  be  there  as  a  reminder  that  the 
American  people  will  not  forget  nor  ne- 
glect them  The  friendly  services  of  USO 
will  offer  a  comforting  welcome. 

This  week,  as  the  United  Service  Oi'- 
canizatlons  proudly  celebrates  Its  25th 
aij.iversary  at  the  Washington  Hilton, 
a  special  award  will  be  given  to  Bob  Hope 
for  his  years  of  devoted  service.  Both 
USO  and  Mr  Hope  merit  our  tribute  and 
national  thanks. 

Mr  St>€ak>r.  I  can  recall  the  feeling  of 
warmth  and  fellowship  which  the  USO 
brought  to  me  and  to  my  fellow  soldiers 
during  World  War  n  and  so  It  gives  me 
a  great  amount  of  personal  satisfaction 
to  note  that  my  very  able  administra- 
tive assistant.  John  R.  Buckley,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Capital  USO  to 
membe:-ship  In  the  USO  CoiTX)ratlon. 

I  am  certaii;  that  he  will  bring  to  his 
new  position  with  the  USO  the  same  tire- 
le.ss  energy  and  unflagging  loyalty  with 
which  he  continues  to  serve  me  and  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  EUa- 
trlct  of  Rorida. 


Willjam   C.    Welch 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E,  TE.4GUE 

or   rcxAS 

LV   niF.  HOCSK  OK  REPaSSBTTATIVIS 

Wednesdai,    March  30,  1966 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
effecUve  Monday,  March  28.  Mr.  William 

C  Welch.  EM  rector  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mli^lstration  Congressional  Liaison  Serv- 
ice, departed  for  an  assignment  to  the 
SE>ecial  Advi.^ory  Committee  to  the  Ad- 
nurd.strator 

Bill  has  been  on  the  Capitol  Hill  scene 
for  a  great  number  of  ye«u-s,  and  I  know 
will  oe  missed  by  his  many  friends.  He 
hia  an  envlatde  record  of  service  to  his 
country    beginning    with    his    military 


service  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from 
1941  to  1M5.  Upon  separation  from  the 
aervice,  he  furthered  his  education  at 
Purman  University  and  the  UrUverslty  of 
Wisconsin,  the  latter  under  a  Rockefeller 
scholarship.  He  did  graduate  teaching 
In  history  and  political  science  frcMn 
1951  to  1953  at  which  time  he  Joined  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  liaison 
work. 

Bill's  service  on  Capitol  Hill  began  in 
1954  when  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  late 
Henderson  Lanham,  of  Georgia,  and  was 
with  him  until  his  tragic  death  in  1958. 
He  beocune  administrative  assistant  to 
Erwin  Mitchell  who  was  a  member  of  my 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  from 
1958  to  1961  at  which  time  he  assumed 
his  duties  of  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Liaison  OCQce. 

I  know  all  of  his  friends  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  assignment  and  know  that  he 
will  perform  most  capably  as  he  did  In 
his  previous  assignment. 


Need  for  Manfanese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  permit  the  free  entry  of  man- 
ganese ore  and  certain  related  products 
from  any  available  source. 

Manganese  Is  one  of  the  basic  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  production  of  steel.  With 
the  demand  for  steel  increasing  each  and 
every  day,  particularly  due  to  Vietnam, 
the  presstu-es  on  the  supply  of  basic  raw 
material  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
It  is  In  our  national  interest  to  secure 
manganese  from  any  source  available. 

The  Congress  recognized  the  pressures 
on  raw  material  supplies  In  the  88th 
Congress,  when  we  enacted  Public  Law 
88-338,  which  suspended  the  duty  on 
manganese  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  from  free  world  countries.  In 
the  House  report  accompanying  the  bill 
which  became  Public  Law  88-338.  HJl. 
7480,  our  committee — the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — stated  : 

Tour  oommlttM  also  beUeve*  that  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  7480  U  desirable  rrom  the 
•tandpolnt  of  domeetlc  producer*  of  ferro- 
mauganese  and  ottier  manganeee  alloys. 
Sujpenalon  of  the  existing  duty  on  the  tMtalc 
raw  materials  wUl  reduce  coets  to  tbeae 
prooeMon  and  should  result  In  enhance- 
ment 0*  the  competitive  position  of  domes- 
tically produced  alloys  in  the  market. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that  the 
principal  use  of  the  ore  and  the  ferro- 
alloy was  In  the  production  of  steel. 

In  consonance  with  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  manganese  ore.  the  89th  Con- 
gress enacted  PubUc  Law  89-204,  which 
suspended  the  duty  on  nickel  In  various 
forms  in  a  further  effort  to  help  stabilize 
the  production  costs  of  steel. 

There  remains  only  one  other  signifi- 
cant sources  of  manganese  available  to 
the  United  States  and  that  is  ore  from 


the  Soviet-bloc  coimtries  and  primarily 
from  Russia  proper.  The  Russians  are 
presently  selling  an  estimated  800,000 
tons  per  year  to  Western  Europe.  There 
has  been  none  imported  Into  the  United 
States  for  a  great  many  years  due  to 
the  prohibitive  duty  on  manganese  from 
the  bloc  countries.  It  Is  believed  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  the  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore  from  the  bloc  countries  be 
suspended  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
case  of  that  entering  other  free  world 
countries,  in  order  that  sufQcient  quan- 
tities of  manganese  be  available  to  meet 
our  own  growing  requirements  and  to 
help  hold  down  the  costs  of  steel  to  UB. 
consumers. 

Public  Law  88-338  referred  to  above 
expires  on  June  30,  1967.  It  is  believed 
that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  im- 
proving the  manganese  situation  is  to 
amend  the  present  law  by  expanding  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  manganese  to  cover 
ore  from  the  bloc  countries.  Such  an 
amendment  means  that  the  matter  would 
have  to  be  considered  In  1967  when  the 
present  legislation  expires,  but  during 
this  time,  suCBclent  experience  could  be 
gained  in  endeavoring  to  buy  f  rwn  Russia 
to  govern  our  actions  in  1967. 

In  the  November  22,  1965,  issue  of  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  "Metal 
and  Mineral  Markets  "  there  was  a  special 
study  on  manganese.  This  was  one  of  a 
series  of  such  studies  made  on  various 
materials  by  this  highly  reputable  publ.- 
catlon.  Among  other  things  It  concluded 
that  with  the  current  prosperous  free 
world  economy  pacing  the  demand  for 
steel  and  ferroalloys,  a  manganese  ore 
shortage  Is  not  an  impossibility.  They 
also  stated  that  the  political  situations 
In  Africa,  Brazil,  and  India  reduces  them 
as  a  dependable  source  of  supply. 

The  most  recent  published  report 
shows  that  over  127  million  tons  of  man- 
ganese was  consumed  In  the  United 
States  In  1964  as  compared  to  85  million 
tons  in  1958.  This  significant  upward 
trend  has  continued  to  date  and  we  face 
a  more  serious  problem  as  we  super- 
impose the  growing  requirements  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  which  are  materially 
increasing  the  demands  for  steel  and 
ferroalloys  In  various  forms.  The  In- 
creasing demands  for  manganese  has 
firmed  up  prices  for  manganese  ores, 
ferroalloys,  and  metals.  As  the  demand 
Increases  due  to  the  Vietnam  require- 
ments, prices  of  the  commodities  must 
logically  Increase.  This  in  turn  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  steel  for  our  domestic 
users  and  defense  effort. 

As  you  know,  our  steel  Industry  has 
been  se^dng  every  conceivable  way  to 
hold  down  its  production  costs.  This  Is 
necessary  not  only  because  of  the  In- 
creasing competition  from  foreign  steel 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  but 
to  assist  In  holding  their  prices  within  the 
guidelines  specified  by  the  President. 

It  Is  recognized  that  some  may  object 
to  this  action  because  of  their  opposition 
to  trade  with  bloc  countries.  However, 
our  growing  need  for  mangtinese  from  all 
possible  sources  should  far  outweigh  this 
position.  This  is  particularly  true  since 
the  demands  for  manganese  will  grow 
stronger  as  we  feel  the  effects  of  the 
heavier  appropriations  for  Vietnam.  I 
yield  to  no  one  when  it  comes  to  opposl- 
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tion  to  any  proposal  which  gives  any 
advantage  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

EUywever.  in  this  case  it  Is  obviously  in 
our  national  Interest  to  secure  manganese 
from  Russia  since  mangaaese  Is  absohite- 
ly  necessary  to  us  in  our  steel  production. 
This  is  the  sort  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  which  no  one  can  question  redounds 
to  our  own  benefit. 

The  acquisition  of  needed  materials 
from  Russia  \s  quite  common.  One  ex- 
ample is  Russian  chrome  ore  which  Is 
vital  in  the  production  of  steel  and  ferro- 
alloys and  which  enters  our  country  free 
of  duty.  It  appears  entirely  consistent 
that  manganese  be  given  the  same  treat- 
ment. In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  Russia  Is  supplying  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  total  chrome 
consumed  In  the  United  States  and  with- 
out it  our  steel  Industry  would  be  severely 
handicapped.  This  is  particularly  true 
at  the  present  time  since  chrome  ore  from 
Rhodesia,  another  large  supplier,  is  not 
presently  avadlablc  due  to  the  adverse  po- 
litical considerations  which  prevail  to- 
day. In  addition  to  chrome,  other  basic 
Diaterials  such  as  platlnimi,  palladium, 
and  potash  are  examples  of  materials 
which  are  acquired  from  Russia. 

If  enacted,  the  proposed  legislation 
should  lessen  the  pressure  to  increase 
itecl  prices  due  to  the  greater  availability 
of  a  high-cost  Item  in  the  production  of 
steel.  This  in  turn  will  help  keep  down 
the  spiralling  costs  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  at  the  same  time  make  Ameri- 
can steel  and  ferroalloys  more  competi- 
tive In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

This  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
emotional,  political  question  of  trading 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  only  relevant 
aspect  Involved  is  good  hard  American 
business. 


Aaithrersary  of  Katya  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesdav.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  today  Is 
the  26th  anniversary  of  the  terrible 
Katyn  Massacre  of  15,000  Polish  prison- 
ers of  war  by  Soviet  Union  officials.  On 
this  day  In  1940,  this  incredible  mass 
murder  occurred  in  the  Katyn  Forest  re- 
gion of  the  Ukraine,  and  It  has  never  been 
rectified. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  made 
a  report  on  the  Katyn  Massacre  in  1952, 
but  Congress  has  not  taken  further  ac- 
tion on  th(;  matter,  and  there  has  been 
only  limited  discussion  of  It  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
never  permit  such  crimes  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  forgotten  since  they  illus- 
trate the  true  nature  of  communism. 
That  is  why  we  must  not  only  remind  the 
American  pubhc  of  these  historical  trag- 
edies by  observing  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  we  must  establish  a  Spe- 


cial House  Committee  on  the  Ci4>tive 
Nations. 

I  am  sure  that  the  three  Members  of 
the  House  who  served  on  tbe  fecial 
House  Committee  on  the  Katyn  Massacre 
who  still  serve  in  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iiullana  [Mr.  Maodkn],  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
FirOOD],  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  O'KoHSKil.  will  Join  me  in 
urging  all  of  the  Members  to  review  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  and  ap- 
ply its  message  to  current  evaits. 


Vietnam   Debate  Reflect*   the   American 
Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate 
and  discussion  over  our  mission  and  obli- 
gation in  Vietnam  have  been  much  in  the 
news  the  last  few  months.  There  are 
those  who  feel  such  debate — coming,  as 
it  does,  largely  from  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  Party — hinders  our  Viet- 
nam efforts. 

I  feel  that  such  debate  is  not  only  fun- 
damental to  the  American  way  of  going 
about  things,  but  also  It  aids  in  formtilat- 
Ing  a  national  resolve  by  thoroughly  air- 
ing the  complexities  of  the  picture.  I 
bring  this  up  because  Senator  William 
Proxmim:,  of  Wisconsin,  recently  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  the  subject  in  Denver. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  that 
speech,  delivered  at  the  annual  Jeffer- 
8on-JiK5k8on  Day  dinner  of  the  Colorado 
Democratic  Party.  I  want  to  share 
Senator  Proxmirx's  excellent  words  with 
my  colleagues,  and  I  respectfully  include 
that  portion  of  the  Senator's  address 
pertaining  to  Vietnam  in  the  Record: 

I  support  the  administration  position  In 
Vietnam.  I  support  It  because  It  has  wisely 
aocommodated  to  the  constructive  criticisms 
of  Democratic  critics. 

Senators  MANsnaji,  Moasx,  Bobsbt  Ksot- 
NxsT,  and  others  have  done  far  more  than 
keep  the  U.S.  Senate's  tradition  of  debate 
and  discussion  alive.  They  have  made  ex- 
plicit suggestions  that  have  been  accepted 
and  have  measurably  improved  the  admin- 
istration's position  m  Vietnam. 

As  an  admlnlstratlcMi  supporter  in  Vietnam 
I  say  thank  God  for  Senator  Pui.ARiaRT'8 
courageous  Insistence  on  holding  open  bear- 
ings on  what  we  are  doing  to  achieve  nego- 
tiations and  a  defensible  peace  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Tliose  bearings  not  only  vastly  Increased 
public  understanding  of  tbe  stringent  limi- 
tations on  our  alternatives  In  Vietnam,  they 
also  forced  the  administration  to  rethink 
and  clarify  as  well  as  defend  Its  position 
there. 

The  Pulbrlght  followthrough  with  hear- 
ings on  Red  China  have  contributed  a  far 
greater  understanding  in  Congress  and  the 
country  of  China,  and  how  we  can  best  pur- 
sue Asiatic  freedom  and  peace — in  Vletsiam 
and  elsewhere. 

This  country  has  never  engaged  in  a  war 
in  which  the  party  controlling  the  Govern- 
ment has  itself  had  such  a  monopoly  on 
criticism  or  in  which  that  criticism  has  been 


•o  consistent  and  powerful.  And  certainly 
we  have  never  before  so  dearly  Incorporated 
that  criticism  so  quickly  into  our  national 
policy. 

Critics  asked  the  President  to  call  for  a 
ceeiseflre.     Tlie  Preeldent  has  done  so. 

Tb/ej  called  for  a  lengthy  bombing  pause. 
The  Prertdent  did  just  that. 

Tb»y  asked  the  administration  to  put  the 
controversy  twfore  the  United  NaUons.  It 
har  done  that. 

They  called  for  our  reaffirmation  of  the 
Geneva  accoids.  and  our  request  for  recon- 
vening the  Geneva  Convention  to  act  as  In- 
termediaries.    The  President  has  done  this. 

Ttiay  called  for  a  vlgoit>\is  pea«e  offanstve. 
The  President  sent  his  top  foreign  poUey 
officials  throughout  the  world  In  the  most 
vigorous  peace  QfTenslve  the  Nation  has  ever 
engaged  in. 

They  asked  tliat  we  call  for  a  free  election 
In  South  Vietnam  and  announce  we  would 
abide  by  the  results  even  If  the  Communists 
won.    President  Johnson  has  done  this. 

They  called  on  the  President  to  accept  a 
Vietnam-wide  election — north  and  south — 
and  abide  by  the  resxilts.  Ttie  Preeldent  has 
agreed  to  do  so. 

They  have  asked  that  the  war  be  limited  to 
military  targets.  It  has  been  rigorously  so 
lUnlted. 

They  ask  that  we  not  Insist  on  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  President  has  made  It  dear  that  we  do 
not  Insist  on  unconditional  surrender;  that 
we  will  not  Invade  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  bombing  Hanoi,  nor  blockad- 
ing Haiphong;  we  covet  not  a  foot  of  Viet- 
nam territory,  north  or  south;  w«  want  no 
base  In  Vietnam:  we  do  not  ask  that  South 
Vietnam  align  herself  with  us. 

Indeed,  we  offer  a  bllllon-dollar  economic 
reconstruction  program  after  the  war  to  in- 
clude North  Vietnam  Itself. 

At  the  moment  the  difference  between 
President  Johnson's  position  and  that  of  his 
toughest  critics  In  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Senate  is  a  narrow  hair's  breadth. 

Neither  would  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

Neither  wants  a  wholesale  attack  on  North 
Vietnam. 

Both  wants  to  negotiate  peace  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Both  want  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
decide  their  future  freely. 

This  is  a  national  policy  that  unites  tbe 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Nation.  It  does 
not  divide  our  party  or  our  country.  It  is 
no  accident  that  the  demonstratlona,  the 
teach-ins,  the  slgn-c&rrylng  protests,  the 
peace  marches  have  all  but  ceased. 

We  have  at  last  a  national  policy  In  Viet- 
nam that  won  overwhelming  national  sup- 
port. And  It  has  been  won  in  the  best 
American  tradition — by  debate,  dissent, 
discussion. 

Of  course,  differences  remain  but  they  are 
differences  over  military  tactics  or  political 
ambitions  or  Just  plain  personal  animosi- 
ties, and  as  long  as  we're  human  those  dif- 
ferences will  always  be  with  us. 


Fnture  Homemakert  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW  ToaK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  on  the 
occasion  of  National  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  Week — March  27  to  April  2, 
1966 — I  extend  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future   to   the  Future 
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Homemakers  of  America,  a  national  or- 
ganization of  600,000  high  school  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  home  economics  courses 
with  local  chapters  In  every  State.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  V!:  sjln  Islands. 

We  hear  ccriscantly  these  days  about 
the  delinquetrui,  beatniks,  and  draft  card 
burners,  while  the  vast  majority  of  our 
hard -working  serious  and  law-abiding 
youth,  who  prepare  themselves  to  become 
our  good  citizens  of  tomorrow,  receive 
little  or  no  attention.  This  distorts  the 
true  picture  o'  our  youth.  It  Is  time  we 
recognized  and  paid  tribute  to  'he  vir- 
tues of  this  vast  majority 

National  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica Week  spotlights  a  4-year  program  to 
help  each  member  recognize  and  develop 
her  abilities  and  to  participate  In  family, 
community,  and  world  projects.  From 
their  ranks  will  corrie  the  future  mothers, 
wives,  teacher.s,  jobholders,  voters,  and 
opirilon  makers  of  our  great  country. 

The  I^jture  Homemakers  of  America 
wa.s  founded  in  1945.  It  unified  under 
one  organization  the  various  State  and 
local  clubs  of  huh  school  home  econom- 
ics students  lu  membership  grew  from 
100  000  at  the  erid  of  Its  first  year  to  its 
present  600  000  members.  Twelve  na- 
tional youth  officers  direct  Its  work  pro- 
granis  and  plan  and  preside  over  Ita 
meetings  High  school  teachers  serve  as 
local  chapter  advLsers.  It  Is  sponsored 
by  the  U  S  OfTice  of  Education  and  the 
.America:.  Home  Economics  Association. 


Food  to  ladia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  WILLIA.M  S    BROOMFiELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVK8 
Wednesday   March  30,  1986 

Mr  BROOMP-IEUD      Mr.  Speaker,  the 

emergency  shipment  of  an  additional  3.5 
million  tons  of  food  grain  to  India  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  deeerves  the  full 
arid  immediate  support  of  Congress. 

It  would  be  a  moral  wrong  for  our 
Nation  to  sim;,.;-.  -,;'  n  its  moimtaln  of 
surplu.s  fcxxl  wni.e  rr.  i.'.ions  In  India  face 
the  th.-eat  of  ijea:.  ::. rough  starvation. 

Tlie  drought  licw  sweeping  India  Is  the 
worst  in  modern  history.  Resources 
from  all  over  the  *orld  will  have  to  be 
mobilized  if  a  monumental  tragedy  Is  to 
be  avert<^d 

Thpse  additional  amounts  of  grain  the 
President  .sfek.-!  for  thLs  humanitarian 
purpose,  aiong  with  :he  6.5  million  we 
pledged  earlier  to  t;;i;  "ff-::  and  coupled 
with  the  generou.s  -;  .:.a-.  :,;  of  other 
NaUon-s.  will  mean  t);at  today  s  threat  of 
famine  can  be  replaced  with  hope  for 
ti.>morrow 

We  are  being  a.^ked  to  give  of  what  we 
do  not  need,  of  that  which  we  do  not  re- 
quire, to  keep  alive  our  bodies,  oiu*  econ- 
omy and  our  Nation  Yet.  this  gift  can 
mean  life  itself  to  a  great  nation. 

It  can  mean  that  India  can  avert  a 
tragedy  and  instead  of  going  through  a 
long  period  of  .-ecovery,  face  tomorrow 
■Ait::  .hope  &:\d  co.-.-'^.dence. 


It  can  mean  that  India  can  concentrate 
upon  the  means  of  finding  a  solution  to 
Its  own  growing  food  problems. 

Even  after  these  surplus  foods  are  do- 
nated to  India,  there  will  still  be  the 
monumental  task  of  transporting  this 
grain  to  India  and  to  thoee  parts  of  that 
vast  country  where  famine  Is  the  worst. 

I  feel  certain  that  these  problems  can 
be  and  will  be  solved  by  cooperative 
efforts  between  India,  ourselves,  and 
other  friendly  governments  throughout 
the  world. 


FuM  Blasts  Fa  "TIP  "I  Horn*'  ^  drainistraHon 
Laxity  and  Lo^n  (jivaway,  Introdnces 
Corrective  Lei^isiatjon  To  Tighten  Loan 
Standards  and  Urges  Catback  ia  Pro- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  restrict 
the  situations  in  which  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  may  make  loans 
to  country  dwellers  who  allegedly  catmot 
get  other  credit. 

Under  the  present  law.  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiue  can  make  loans  to  rural 
residents  for  rural  housing  at  advanta- 
geous rates  varying  with  the  economic 
condition  of  the  borrower  If  the  Secre- 
tary decides  that  other  credit  Is  unavail- 
able. Unfortunately,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  been  lax  In  esUbllshlng 
whether  or  not  other  credit  Is  available. 

The  Comptroller  General  recently  ex- 
amined loans  made  in  five  States  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
found  that  20  percent  of  the  total  niun- 
ber  of  loans  examined  were  made  to 
applicants  who  could  have  obtained 
financing  from  other  sources.  The 
Comptroller  General  citing  langustge  of 
Congress  stating  that  the  program  was 
not  Intended  to  supplant  or  compete  with 
credit  available  from  other  sources, 
blamed  the  laxity  of  Farmers  Home 
county  supervisors. 

My  bill  deals  with  this  situation  by 
requiring  applicants  to  show,  as  a  con- 
dition of  getting  loans,  that  they  have 
been  refused  credit  of  a  sort  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  which  they  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  to  fulfill. 
This  will  make  the  program  live  up  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  It  not  com- 
pete with  private  credit. 

There  is  a  section  of  the  farm  housing 
title  of  the  1949  Housing  law — section 
502(b)(3)— which  provides  that  some 
farm  housing  loans  may,  if  the  Secre- 
tary so  decides,  be  required  to  be  re- 
financed by  the  borrower  through  re- 
sponsible private  credit  sources.  I  think 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
look  into  exercising  his  powers  imder 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  loans 
which  should  not  have  been  made.    Such 


refinancings   could   restore  millions    to 
our  treasury. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  the  loans  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
other  agencies  cannot  be  put  into  the 
pools  of  Government  loans  In  which  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— as  agent  for  the  agencies — is  going 
to  sell  participations.  My  reason  for 
trying  to  keep  these  loans  out  of  the 
p>ools  by  restricting  the  pools  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insured  loans  is 
that,  in  addition  to  trying  to  stop  a 
budget  gimmick,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
programs  like  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration rural  loan  program  get  any 
bigger.  It  is  big  enough  already  and  If 
the  Comptroller  General  is  correct.  It  Is 
wasteful  enough  already. 

If  Qovenunent  agency  loans  of  all 
kinds  can  continually  be  put  in  pools,  in 
which  participations  are  then  sold,  this 
will  greatly  encourage  the  Government 
to  take  over  an  ever- increasing  share  of 
national  loanmaking.  The  Government 
will  make  the  loans  at  cheap  rates. 
Then  It  will  sell  some  kind  of  notes  oi^ 
participations  at  higher  rates  to  get  its 
money  back.  Then  It  will  make  more 
loans.  It  looks  ll)|te  Oovenunent  Is  out 
to  socialize  lending.  That  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  administration  is  out  to 
socialize  residential  patterns,  and  the 
idea  of  socialized  lending  seems  to  go 
hand  In  hand.  What  is  bad  is  that  so- 
cialized lending  is  subsidized  lending. 
Someone  is  being  asked  to  subsidize 
someone  else's  loan.  There  is  enough  of 
ff  this  already. 

'  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
tighten  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loan  requirements  and  hopefully  take 
that  agency  out  of  some  competition 
with  private  credit.  My  previous  bill  to 
keep  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  out  of  the  proposed  pools  wlU,  if 
passed,  block  a  budget  glnmiick  and 
head  off  the  large-scale  expansion  of  the 
farmers  home  loan  program  that  would 
follow  on  the  heels  of  use  of  the  pools 
to  steadily  refinance  loans  and  increase 
the  supply  of  available  funds. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  pro«:ram  that  needs  scrutiny 
My  bills  will  do  the  Job.  I  urge  this 
House  to  act. 


Statement  of  the  Honorable  Georgre  V. 
Hansen,  of  Idaho,  Before  the  Appro- 
priations Labor  and  Health  r  duration, 
and  Welfare  Snbcomiriiftee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HA.Nsl.n 

or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the    proposed    reduction    in    funds   for 
Public  Laws  874  and  815 — and  the  pro- 
posed reduction  In  funds  for  vocational 
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education — are  matters  of  grave  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  I 
made  today  before  the  Appropriations 
Labor,  and.  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee,  and  also  copies  of 
two  joint  memorials  I  received  from  the 
Idaho  State  Legislature  and  which  I  in- 
cluded in  my  statement: 
Statement    or    the    Honorable    George    V. 
Hansen,  Bctori  the  Appropblations  Labor 
and  heaith.  education,  and  welfare  sub- 
COMMITTEE, March  30,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  my  views  on  the  proposed 
reduction  In  funds  for  Public  Laws  874  and 
815,  and  for  vocational  education  to  you  and 
tblA  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Idaho  is  a  State  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources.  Idaho  has  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fresh,  clear  water  for  domestic  and 
municipal  use;  for  use  In  Irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation; for  use  in  creating  electric  power; 
and  for  recreational  use. 

Idaho  is  rich  In  timber  stands  and  in  min- 
eral resources.  It  has  some  of  the  richest 
isnn  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cltlaens  of  Idaho, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
sute  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government — 
which  pays  no  taxes. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
population  of  many  of  Idaho's  school  dis- 
tricts have  increased  to  a  great  extent  In 
recent  years  through  the  Influx  of  Federal 
employees  and  their  families.  This  has 
placed  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  local 
taxpayers  but,  with  the  help  of  Public  Laws 
tH  and  815,  they  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
demands. 

Now,  however,  they  are  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  vital  revenue  through  the  proposed 
reductions  In  the  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
programs.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to  liap- 
pen. 

Federal  funds  allocated  to  school  districts 
through  Public  Laws  874  and  816  are  not 
mere  grants — or  gifts — from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  are,  in  essence,  a  payment  to 
thoee  school  districts  In  lieu  of  taxes  with 
the  Federal  Government  realizing  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  districts  because  of  the  In- 
crease In  their  school  populations  caused  by 
actions  of  the  Government. 

The  superintendents  of  school  districts  In 
my  congressional  district  overwhelmingly 
oppose  these  cuts.  Typical  coounenu  from 
these  superlntendento  are:  "This  money  Is 
rery  essential  •  •  •  without  theee  addl- 
Uonal  funds,  our  mlnlmujn  school  curric- 
ulum would  need  to  be  curtaUed  even  fur- 
ther." "Reduction  of  funds  will  create  very 
«ertou«  budget  problems  •  •  •  tax  base  In 
Mrlous  disproportion  to  our  student  popula- 
uon  due  to  high  proportion  at  Federal  em- 
ployees." "Many  schooU  including  this 
school  will  be  forced  to  cut  their  school  pro- 
pams  back."  "Would  have  a  staggering  ef- 
fect on  the  Pocatello  schools,"  "Our  educa- 
UcHnal  program  would  be  drastically  hurt." 
The  superintendent  of  one  district.  Mr. 
Chairman,  said  that  70  percent  of  the  chU- 
oren  were  there  due  to  an  Air  Force  base. 
He  said  reduction  in  Public  Laws  874  and  816 
funds  would  make  it  Impossible  for  the  di«- 
tnct  to  continue  educaUng  these  children, 
*nd  that  the  Air  Force  would  have  to  eetab- 
iish  its  own  school  for  them— which,  he  said, 
would  cost  the  Government  at  least  twice  as 
much  to  set  up  and  administer. 

Also,  the  proposed  reduction  In  funds  for 
▼ocational  training  would  seriously  hamper 
occupational  training  in  Idaho  where  plana 
•^ve  already  been  made  for  the  1965-67  blen- 
nium.  based  on  the  aasumpUon  that  the 
^-ongress  would  not  cut  back  funds  for  the 
program.  I  believe  It  Is  obviously  quite  un- 
•wr  and  unrealUtlc  to  encourage  the  State* 
w  establish  programs  baaed  on  a  certain  de- 


gree of  Federal  participation,  and  then  to 
change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  emphatically  urge 
and  request  that  these  funds  not  be  cut  back. 

To  show  the  strong  feeling  In  my  home 
State  on  this  matter,  I  request  permission 
to  Include  as  part  of  my  statement  com- 
munications I  have  received.  These  Include: 
Joint  memorials  from  the  Idaho  State  Legis- 
lature; letters  from  Mr.  D.  F.  Engelklng, 
Idaho  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
strucUon  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Glenn,  director  of 
the  Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion; a  most  comprehensive  r6sum6  of  major 
educational  programs  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  prepared  by  Idaho  State  University; 
and  letters  and  telegrams  from  superintend- 
ents of  individual  school  districts. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  these  views. 

House  Joint   Memorial    16 
Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   United 
States  In  Congress  assembled 
We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the   State   of    Idaho,   respectfully   represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  Federal  programs 
has  long  been  evident  In  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  will  continue  to  affect  this  State;  and 

Whereas  such  federally  sponsored  pro- 
grams result  in  the  Immigration  of  large 
numbers  of  families,  and  children  of  these 
families  must  be  educated;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  these  children 
places  great  burden  upon  existing  instruc- 
tional facilities  and  educational  resources  of 
this  State;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  heritage  of  our  country 
and  the  light  of  all  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  a  good  and  competent  educational  pro- 
gram: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  session  of  tht  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  note  in  session  (the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring) .  That  we  most  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  with 
all  due  speed  to  extend  Public  Laws  81-874 
and  81-815.  as  amended,  authorizing  the 
funds  for  educational  purposes  in  areas 
burdened  by  the  Increased  numbers  of 
educable  children,  caused  directly  by  the  Im- 
pact of  Federal  programs;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Pete  T.  Cenarrcsa. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  E.  Drevlow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Drtden  M.  HiLm, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Hot7sx  Joint  Memorial  15 
Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House   of   Representatives   of   the   United 

States  In  Congress  assembled. 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Idaho,  hereby  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  Federal  budget  request  for 
vocational  education  for  fiscal  year  1967  la 
considerably  lower  than  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963; 
and 

Whereas  a  reduction  In  Federal  appropria- 
tions under  section  4  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  wUl  seriously  curtail  the 
development  of  public  vocational  education 


programs  In  the  Nation,  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  youth  that  might  otherwise  benefit 
from  such  programs;  and 

Whereaa  a  vigorous  and  expanding  pro- 
gram of  public  vocational  education  is  essen- 
tial to  the  domestic  and  military  economy  of 
this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal -Stete-local  relation- 
ship built  up  over  the  many  years  has  proven 
itself  for  an  effective  program  of  vocational 
education:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  38th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  note  in  session  {the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  concurring),  That  we  most 
respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized under  section  4  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  o«  1963;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  tUe  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statee. 

Pete  T.  Cenaxrusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 
W.  E.  Drevlow, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Drtden  M.  Hilxr, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Bepresentatit>es. 


Cigarette  Smagglins  Racket  Cheats  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TLNZER 

or  mew  tors 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  cigarette  t>ootIegglng  Is 
depriving  State  and  municipal  taxing 
authorities  of  millions  of  dollars  in  reve- 
nue. With  New  York  State  and  the  city 
of  New  York  searching  for  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of 
government  operations  and  ser\1ces.  It  is 
high  time  they  plugged  up  the  loes  in  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  cigarette  boot- 
legging. 

Recent  disclosures  Indicate  that  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  may  be 
losing  approximately  $50  million  annu- 
ally in  tax  revenue  due  to  the  growing 
practice  of  Interstate  cigarette  smug- 
gling. Other  States  and  cities  are  also 
affected  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  immediately  re\1ew  the  pic- 
ture of  cigarette  tax  revenues  in  their 
own  States  and  mimlclpalitles  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  loss  of  cigarette  tax 
revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  equal  importance  Is  the 
effect  of  this  unlawful  trade  upon  the 
small  businessman — the  Independent  re- 
tailer— the  backlwne  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  retailer  not  only  loses 
the  cigarette  sales  but  also  suffers  the 
loss  of  other  business  resulting  from 
other  purchases  which  the  customer 
makes  when  he  comes  to  his  shop.  We 
cannot   rely  on  the   bootlegger  or  the 
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smuggler  to  think  about  the  small  retail 
merchant — we  must  ipe*lr.  out  act 
promptly  to  protect  hla  interesta. 

As  It  this  la  not  f-nough  damage,  the 
smu^irler  and  bootlegger  are  Involving 
innocent  merchants  to  dispose  of  the 
clgareites  Uiey  Llesally  transport  In  In- 
terstate commerce  to  evade  dty  and 
State  taxes  I  have  been  told  but  I  do 
not  have  conflrmation  that  they  are  en- 
listing our  youth.  In  plying  their  Illegal 
trade  in  the  sale  of  bootleg  cigarettes. 
thus  contrlbutlna  to  and  promoting  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  disrespect  for  law 
and  order 

The  whoiesa.e  t^  bacco  Industry,  the 
cl.am  store,  and  the  deparlnieni  store 
are  also  affected  by  '.ne  los-s  ot  sales  of 
cigarettes  and  other  product.'?  a.s  well. 
These  merchants  a.-"  threatened  with 
substantial  damage  and  loss  of  business. 

In  1949,  there  wa.^'  a  wide  practice  of 
advertising  and  oae:.:ig  for  sa.e.  tax- 
free  cigarettes  by  ma;l  Thia  occurred 
when  there  developed  a  wide  dlflerence 
between  the  selling  price  of  cigarettes 
In  one  State  and  that  of  a  neighboring 
State  State  and  city  taxing  authorities. 
retailers.  *  holesalers.  and  merchants 
complained  and  the  Congress  passed  the 
Jenkins  Act  of  1949  which  was  later 
ameiided— 15  U  S  C.  375-379. 

The  Jenkins  Act  was  passed  to  assist 
States  In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes 
on  cisjarettes  for  shipment  into  a  State 
whTe  a  tax  1.'?  imposed  by  requiring  the 
seller  to  file  a  rpport  of  the  sale  with  the 
lax.n.?  authorities  of  ti.a*-  Si.^te.  When 
the  Jenkin.s  Ac  a  iw  ■..■.>■■■  '  r.e  practice 
stopped.  I  am  toaa>  .;.;;ju.clng  a  bill 
to  amend  the  JenkiriS  Act  to  require  that 
ar.y  persoii  or  Arm  .■celling  or  transferring 
in  excess  of  5,000  cigarettes  to  flie  a 
report  with  the  taxing  authorities  of  the 
Stale  uito  wluch  the  cigarettes  are  being 
tran.'iported  The  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation U  to  eliminate  the  bootlegging  of 
Cigaretteis  and  to  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  siiffers  economic  harm  as 
a  result  of  tne  uieical  transportation  of 
Cigarettes  in  interstate  commerce.  Just 
as  the  original  Jeriki:  .-i  A-;  effe<"  ely 
eliminated  the  ma..a.«  >:  v.-.ii;;'ref  for 
tax  evasion,  eo  do  I  believe  ti.io  c:.-  d- 
ment  will  efleciively  eliminate  ;..e  i  :  aC- 
tice  of  bootlegging  of  cigarettes  tn  inter- 
s:ate  commerce. 

Tlie  expanded  growth  of  cigarette  sales 
in  the  nontax  cigarette  States  Uke  North 
Caiolina  and  in  low  tax  areas  such  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  ultimate 
interstate  traa.sportatlon  is  producing  a 
new  breed  of  bootleggers  which  ia  not 
regulated  by  ir.e  present  provisions  of 
the  Jenkins  Act. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 

in    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 

March  20.  1966.  outllne.«i  the  present  loss 

in  revenue  to  States  and  municipalities 

which   Impose   sales  and   use  taxes  on 

c.garettes; 

SitiMuaia  CwT   CiCAarms  Taxks   it   Kant 
kCnxioNa 

(  By  JotiQ  O.  Rogers) 

Th«  mou^r^t.  tn  tho  Brookl3ni  fllltng  sta- 
tion vAs  paymg  f  r  hU  10  galloiu  of  gaaoUn« 
when  h«  tmtea  in-  imfr.i  uit  In  a  low  Toloe: 

"Ovt  any  cigarettes  vooaj  ' ' 


The  attendant  sized  up  the  motorist,  de- 
cided to  risk  It,  and  nodded  Ills  bead  kfflrma- 
lively. 

Til  take  two  cartons,"  the  motorist  said. 

"Coet  you  8  bucJts." 

Tbe  motorist  settled  up  and  drove  off.  He 
was  pleased  because,  against  the  going  retaU 
price  of  43  cents  a  pack,  be  bad  saved  13 
cents  on  each  of  the  20  packs  tn  bis  purcbase. 
The  attendant  was  pleased  because  be  bad 
made  a  profit  of  11^  cents  on  each  of  tbe  20 
packs. 

Tbe  big  loeers  In  the  deal  were  New  Tork 
City  and  New  Tork  State.  Between  them, 
tbey  should  have  collected  18  cents  a  pack  In 
taxes — a  total  of  $3.20 — but  tbey  didn't  col- 
lect anything  because  tbe  sale  was  a  surrep- 
titious one  of  cigarettes  smuggled  in  the  day 
before  from  North  Carolina. 

ESTIMATS  • 

In  various  settings  and  through  various 
characters,  tbe  sneak  sale  of  smuggled  ciga- 
rettes In  New  Tork  City  has  reached  the  point 
where  tottacco  Industry  spokesmen  estimate 
the  city-State  tax  Ices  at  up  to  $61  mllUoa  a 
year. 

Joseph  H.  Murphy.  State  commissioner  of 
taxation  and  finance,  will  say  only  that  the 
loss  is  "substantial."  However,  bis  current 
estinaate  for  the  State's  annual  tax  share  Is 
at  a  rate  that  la  $31  million  less  than  In  pre- 
amuggllng  days. 

An  educated  Industry  guess  Is  that  legiti- 
mate cigarette  sales  In  the  city  are  off  22 
percent.  The  Industry  believes  legUimate 
retaUers  throughout  the  State  are  losing  up 
to  $138  mlUion  a  year  In  cigarette  business 
and,  perhaps,  another  $60  million  in  related 
sales. 

LucaATivx 

It  was  Inevitable  that  such  a  lucrative, 
subroea  racket  would  attract  organised 
crime,  including  tbe  Coea  Nostra.  Law  en- 
forcement officials  once  accustomed  to  seek- 
ing smaU  Independent  smugglers,  are  now 
beginning  to  see  a  pattern  of  large-scale, 
well-planned  emuggUng,  especially  Into 
Brooklyn. 

They  know,  though  tbey  didn't  Intercept 
it.  that  recently  a  traUer  truck  came  In  with 
9.600  cartons,  bought  for  about  $18,000  tn 
North  Carolina,  resaleable  In  New  Tork  for 
up  to  $10,000  profit,  depending  on  the  method 
of  disposal. 

Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Aaron  ■.  Koota 
esttmatea  that  a  dally  average  of  $60,000 
worth  of  Ulegal  dgarettee  enter  the  borough 
by  means  ranging  down  to  the  small  Inde- 
pendents who  stuff  a  tew  cartons  under  tbe 
back  seats  of  private  cars. 

"The  problem  Is  serious  and  continually 
getting  worse" — that's  the  summary  oC  City 
Finance  Director  Roy  M.  Goodman, 

"There  are  indications  that  such  criminal 
elements  as  the  Mafia  are  craclclng  down  on 
Independent  bootleggers  and  have  started  to 
organize  pickup  and  dropoff  points  for  il- 
legal cigarettes,"  says  Morris  Welntraub. 
managing  director  of  the  Wholesale  Tobacco 
Distributors  Association  of  New  Tork. 

The  coetly  woe  bedeviling  the  city.  State, 
and  cigarette  Industry  traces  back  to  April 
1.  1965.  when  the  State  cigarette  tax  was 
doubled  to  10  cents  a  pack.  The  price  of  a 
pack  In  this  city  of  an  eetlmated  8  million 
smokers  shot  up  to  between  40  and  46  cents, 
the  highest  tn  the  Nation. 

couN  iiamrs 

Almost  Immediately  tbe  smugglers  began 
to  roll,  some  In  private  cars,  some  In  rented 
panel  trucks  and  occasionally,  some  In  king- 
size  trucks.  Traffic  built  up  between  New 
Tork  and  the  two  choicest  supply  points — 
North  Carolina  at  $1.85  a  carton.  Washing- 
ton. DC,  at  $2  07. 

Those  are  retail  prices.  North  Carolina 
Is  favored  for  big  operations  because  roadside 
dealers  have  storehouse*  bulging   with  the 


goods— casea  which  bold  60  cartons  of  10 
packs  each. 

With  Um  clgarettas  ImuA  In  thm  Tork. 
■mall  Independents  aomettiiMe  maka  tlu  ulti- 
mate MU«a  ttaemaalvM,  tbair  volume  not  being 
large  anoiugh  to  fit  tn  a  mkkUenaan.  It's  not 
liard  to  aeU  a  $1.86  carton  in  tb«  city  for  $3. 
Large-scale  smugglers  nuty  sell  to  store- 
keepers for  perhaps,  $2.75  a  carton.  The 
storekeeper  then  sells  at  the  prevaUlng  re- 
tall  price  of  $4.30  or  so. 

Taainc 

In  the  beginning,  small  storekeepers  sim- 
ply risked  selling  packs  that  bore  no  New 
Tork  tax  stamps.  Lately,  many  of  the 
smnggled  cigarettes  bear  counterfeit  stamps. 
So  far  the  State  department  of  taxation  and 
finance  has  identified  17  different  varieties 
of  phony  stamps. 

The  smugglers'  outlets  have  varied 
widely — barbers,  gas  station  attendants, 
laundries,  even  housewives.  In  the  first  8 
months  of  the  smuggling  wave,  197  arrests 
were  made  In  the  New  York  area  and  112  con- 
victlona  were  obtained.  Prosecutors  cocn- 
plain  though  that  light  penalties — often  s 
$26  fine — are  not  rough  enough  to  discourage 
a  blgtlme  smuggler. 

The  State  has  nutde  746  selaures  of  Illegal 
dgarettee,  totaling  618,000  packs.  The  sale 
of  the  selaed  dgarettee  to  dealers  willing  to 
pay  the  required  taxes  brought  In  $326,446. 

But,  as  the  war  goes  on  t>etween  the  smug- 
glers and  the  law.  the  State  knows  that  more 
smugglers  get  through  than  are  caught.  One 
tactic  found  the  State  sending  splea  to  North 
Carolina  to  watch  for  cars  with  New  York 
plates  loading  up  at  roadside  stands.  De- 
scriptions of  cars  and  plates  were  telephoned 
ahead.  Cooperative  Maryland  State  Police 
alone  seised  460,000  packs  In  a  recent  period 
from  New  Tork-bound  cars. 

Lately,  however,  tbe  smugglers  have  been 
switching  ears  somewhere  on  the  north- 
bound trip,  throwing  off  the  surveillance  of 
the  law, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Jenkins  Act  will  help  recoup  for 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City,  their 
respective  shares  of  the  taxes  they  are 
now  losing  of  between  $32  and  $50  mil- 
lion per  annum.  Perhaps  this  will  also 
stimulate  the  taxlitg  authorities  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  look 
Into  all  other  areas  of  possible  tax  losses 
and  take  steps  to  plug  up  the  tax  leaks 
to  help  meet  their  budget — every  little  bit 
helps. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  concerned 
about  the  New  York  City  tax  situation 
Is  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  has  pro- 
posed an  Income  tax  which  would  apply 
to  resident  and  nonresident  workers 
alike.  I  represent  the  Fifth  Congression- 
al District,  New  York,  no  part  of  which  is 
located  in  the  geog^raphic  boundaries  of 
the  city.  However,  a  great  segment  of 
my  constituents  are  employed  In  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  are  employed  In  fac- 
tories, retail  shops,  service  industries, 
wholesaling,  maniifacturing.  brokerage. 
Insurance,  and  banking  as  well  as  in  all 
professions. 

If  one  of  my  constituents  owns  prop- 
erty in  New  York  City,  he  pays  his  real 
estate  taxes.  If  he  owns  his  business 
and  pays  rent,  he  contributes  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  paid  by  his  landlord. 
If  he  rides  the  taxicab»— if  he  eats  in  a 
restaurant— if  he  goes  to  the  theater— if 
he  makes  a  purchase — whatever  he  does 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  he  helps  pro- 
mote its  economy  and  he  contributes  to 
the  taxes  collected  by  the  city. 
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In  only  one  way  does  the  city  subsidize 
him  and  that  Is  with  a  subway  ride  for  15 
cents  which  costs  the  city  much  more, 
I  favor  an  Increase  in  subway  fare  to  25 
cents  rather  than  any  form  of  tax  upon 
suburban  residents.  It  is  the  fairest  way 
to  collect  needed  revenues.  Just  stop 
giving  something  away  below  cost.  New 
York  City  residents  should  want  to  stop 
subsidizing  each  subway  rider  from  out 
of  New  York  City  by  giving  him  a  ride 
which  costs  more  than  a  quarter  for  only 
15  cents. 

By  taking  this  step,  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  will  be  taking  a  step 
In  the  right  direction.  The  commuter 
or  nonresident  Income  tax  would  be  a 
grave  mistake.    It  will  result  in  a  loss 


to  the  city  of  New  York  of  a  great  many 
service  businesses  and  other  small  busi- 
ness which  could  operate  out  of  tbe  sub- 
urbs where  their  proprietors  live. 

On  Sunday.  March  27,  1966,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  New  York  City 
Investigations  Commissioner,  Arnold  O. 
Fralmon  stated  that  the  city  was  losing 
about  $9  million  a  year  and  the  State 
of  New  York  about  $22.5  million  a  year 
as  a  result  of  interstate  shipments  of 
cigarettes  to  avoid  the  tax.  The  New 
York  State  tax  is  10  cents  a  pack  and 
the  New  York  City  tax  is  4  cents  a  pack. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  help  bring  about  an 
Increase  in  New  York  State's  revenues 
of  approximately  $22.5  million  and  about 


$9  million  to  the  city.  In  view  of  the 
diflQculty  in  estimating  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue due  to  Illegal  operations  resulting 
from  cigarette  bootlegging,  this  figure 
may  be  considerably  higher.  By  plug- 
ging up  such  tax  leaks  and  through  an 
Increased  transit  fare,  if  necessary,  we 
can  bring  financial  help  to  the  city  with- 
out a  nonresidents  and  commuters  tax. 
This  legislation  will  also  help  other 
States  and  municipalities  to  collect  their 
just  share  of  taxes  levied  on  cigarettes. 
Where  State  and  local  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  effectively  Implement  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Jenkins  Act,  It 
is  expected  that  It  will  be  forthcoming 
to  the  end  that  smuggling  and  bootleg- 
ging of  cigarettes  may  be  stopped. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Victor  S.  Koontz,  First  Christian 
Church,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Hoovers- 
ville,  Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Pountalnhead  of  all 
wisdom,  Creator  of  all  existence,  Author 
of  life,  and  Preserver  of  peace,  grant  this 
day  the  visitation  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  deliberations  of  this  body  as  It 
seeks  to  unite  our  great  Nation  In  the 
common  good  for  all. 

Give  to  each  legislator  wisdom  and 
harmony  In  cooperating  with  and  In  the 
support  of  the  interests  of  Thy  people  at 
home  and  abroad.  May  the  actions  of 
this  assembly  today  become  the  will  of 
God,  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  the 
choice  of  all  who  seek  freedom. 

Bless  every  effort  expended  toward  the 
causes  of  man's  questing  for  truth,  Jus- 
tice, and  peace  with  all  others  whom 
Thou  hast  fashioned  after  Thyself. 
Through  Jesus,  the  Christ,  our  Lord,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  MINES  AND 
MINING.  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committee on  mines  and  mining  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT-CONTROL  ORDER  ON 
HIDES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral days  ago  eight  Members  of  the 
House  Joined  in  a  request  to  three  of 
the  major  committees  of  this  body  to 
investigate  certain  aspects  of  the  recent 
export-control  order  on  hides.  Our  re- 
quest followed  information  which  was 
supplied  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  a  meeting  In  the  oflttce  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flttnt] 
that  the  price  on  military  shoes  was  ex- 
pected to  go  up  or  was  already  up  about 
$1.75  a  pair  notwithstanding  what  they 
thought  was  a  commitment  by  shoe 
manufacturers  to  hold  the  price  of  shoes 
down  If  they  were  able  to  get  controls 
on  exports  of  hides. 

Since  that  time  the  Washington  Star 
on  March  29  has  announced  a  4Vi-per- 
cent  price  Increase  by  two  major  shoe 
companies  in  St.  Louis. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Plynt]  has  also  received  information 
from  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  that 
the  price  for  low-quarter  shoes  to  the 
Army  Is  going  up  from  $5.75  to  $8.75  on 
July  1,  1966,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
50  percent  In  the  price  of  low-quarter 
military  shoes. 

Now  very  obviously  thfere  needs  to  be 
an  investigation  of  what  appears  to  be 
war  profiteering  by  some  shoe  com- 
panies, especially  In  view  of  the  export- 
control  orders  which  were  placed  on 
hides.  I  think  the  export-control  orders 
should  be  terminated  without  delay  and 
I  think  the  shoe  companies  should  be 
brought  before  the  proper  congressional 
committee  and  a  thorough  investigation 
conducted. 


WHY   SAVE  HAIPHONG? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  very  long  ago  I  made  the 
statement  on  my  own  responsibility  that 
there  was  on  the  high  seas  a  Soviet  ship 
which  I  conjectured  was  headed  for 
Haiphong. 

In  order  to  keep  the  American  people 
properly  informed  I  would  like  to  report 
to  the  House — and  the  American  people — 


the  fact  that  the  Soviet  ship  Sovetsk 
arrived  in  Haiphong  Harbor  at  1 :35  p.m., 
Saigon  time,  on  March  23,  or  10:35  a.m., 
March  24,  Washington  time. 

This  ship — I  am  reliably  Informed — ia 
reportedly  carrying  2  MI-6  Soviet  heli- 
copters. 

These  helicopters  are  reportedly  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  have  a  lift  and 
carrying  capacity  far  tn  excess  of  any- 
thing we  possess. 

I  saw  them  at  the  Paris  Air  Show  last 
year. 

They  are  big — and  they  are  reportedly 
efBcient. 

If  my  information  is  correct,  their  de- 
livery to  the  North  Vietnamese — through 
Haiphong  Harbor — and  the  courtesy  of 
the  sanctuary  we  have  so  far  provided — 
will  improve  the  supply  situation  of  the 
Vietcong  by  a  very  considerable  amount. 

I  continue  to  ask  the  question,  "Why 
save  Haiphong?    Why  save  Haiphong?" 


PLEASE— NO    BULLETS    FROM    OUR 
FRIENDS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  control  the  policies  of  the 
West  German  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, I  hope  that  strong  representations 
are  being  made  to  the  West  Germans 
against  their  plans  to  help  build  a  steel 
mill  In  Red  China.  It  should  be  very 
plain  that  the  Red  Chinese  Government 
is  a  belligerent  one,  which  is  agitating 
the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam.  It  la 
known  that  the  Red  Chinese  are  the 
principal  source  of  weapons  and  ammu- 
nitions which  are  being  used  by  the  Viet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  against  our 
forces  there.  It  Is  also  known  that  Red 
Chinese  labor  forces  in  numbers  esti- 
mated at  20,000  to  35.000  are  in  North 
Vietnam,  helping  to  build,  maintain,  and 
repair  roads,  railroads,  and  bridges, 
which  keep  open  the  supply  lines  and 
troop  routes  to  South  Vietnam  for  the 
Communist  forces. 

A  steel  mill  In  Red  China  will  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  the  economic 
strength  of  that  nation  and  directly  or 
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Indirectly  U)  Red  China  »  abUity  to  pro- 
vide weapons  of  war.  It  Ls  very  likely 
that  American  dollars  spent  for  the  de- 
velopment of  West  Crtfi-many  would  also 
coiiinbute  to  build  the  siet"!  rnlJl  In  Re<i 
China.  There  Ls  equal  likelihood  that 
such  a  steel  mill  'Aould  provide  bulleta  to 
kill  Americanos  in  S<ju*.h  V'etr.am.  or  It 
would  free  other  facl'.iUes  to  do  so.  It  Is 
not  In  any  sense.  In  the  best  Interest  of 
tiie  free  world  for  this  mill  to  be  built. 
There  Ls  even  lecs  reason  for  a  leading 
nation  In  the  free  world  forces  to  make 
construction  of  the  mill  possible. 


COMMITTEE   ON  BANKINQ  AND 

CURRENCY 

*,ir.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Baiviclng  and  Cvurency  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday.  April  2.  1966.  to  file 
a  report  on  HR  14025.  to  extend  the 
Defen.se  P:  xlucUon  Act  of  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ord*"ret1 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ALBERT 
THOMAS 

\l:  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaramous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nunute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
ma;  k.s,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Its 
meeung  on  March  35  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  adopted  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions memortallzlng  the  life  and  service 
of  our  late  beloved  collea«:ue,  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  Thonias.  of  Texas.  I  In- 
sert a  copy  of  the  resolutions  In  the 
RjEcoRD  at  this  p<^t  so  that  they  may 
be  included  m  the  permanent  compUa- 
tiori  of  f  ;;  L:!es  on  our  departed  col- 
league 

A  RtSOJ-UTION  BT  TK«  ColiMITm  OK  APPBO- 
PltI\ylON9  CONCMNTNG  THE  Lin  KtTO  SBBT- 
!'  S       or       THC       LAT*       HOMOaABLX       Albket 

'IHOMA3  or  Tkxas 

Whereiia  on  tile  morning  of  Tuaaday,  tb« 
ISUn  ol  Pchruary  idM.  tbe  Hoaorable  Albert 
Tbomajt  ot  Texas,  In  hu  30th  consecutive 
jrea.'-  iLs  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  service  of  his  coTintry, 
rronsed  the  great  thresbold  In  response  to  a 
can  from  hla  Maker:  and 

Whereas  frr  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  C  >n.;;reasman  Albert  Thomas  served 
di.iKen'.ly  and  f&lthfnUy  as  a  member  of  the 
Commiicee  i-.ii  Appropriations,  providing  out- 
suuiUing  service  In  the  admiolstration  of  the 
budge uu-y  and  appropriation  processes  of  the 
Nation,  scc\imul9t!ng  a  fund  of  knowledge 
shou:  the  riperatlons  of  the  agencies  and 
deparrmenta  of  Government;   and 

wr.erpa.i  Cc>r.  pressman  Albert  Thomas, 
comblnine  tfi'.«  v^,*  '  :..i  of  knowledge  with 
gifts  of  per>iua8  n  h:  :  ereat  courage,  was  a 
tireless  and  '.M.-;i:fd  , »«..■.'  "or,  an  effective 
itfaJer,  *n.>  *■■.•..►-.  f  r  e  .  ...^.-acter  tempered 
D/  i  ju^i  dpuu  ul  u^uxt  auU  heart,  walked 
*.    ■>   -orrldors  of  power  nobly;   and 

V.  lerea*  ir.  t.^«  words  of  the  late  Preal- 
de-.t  Kenneriy  '  :  rgreesman  Albert  Thomas 
was   ch«r»c'eT^■<^a    as   a   statesman  with  "a 


young  man's  Interest  In  the  future  and  a 
young  man's  hope  for  hla  oountry"  who  not 
only  represented  his  district  with  dUtlne- 
uoa  but  also  aerred  veil  the  Uotted  atates: 
;  nd 

Whereas  in  the  words  of  Prealdeot  John- 
son, "of  ths  quallUes  that  made  Albert 
Thomas  a  remarkable  man,  devotion  to  the 
people  he  served  and  loyalty  to  his  friends 
stand  hl(^er  than  all ":   ITow,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesoloed.  That  we.  ths  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  reoognlEe  that 
In  the  passing  of  our  colleactie,  Albert 
Thomas,  we  have  lost  a  courageous  leader 
and  beloved  friend:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  other  members  of 
his  family;  and.  therefore,  be  it  further 

ilesolved.  That  theee  reeolutlons  be  entered 
In  the  Journal  of  this  committee,  a  copy  sent 
to  Mrs.  Thonuks.  and  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  arrange  to 
Include  a  copy  of  theee  resolutions  In  the 
ceremonial  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


THE  STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MULTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccaisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlooan  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, the  25th  day  of  April  1966,  which 
Is  equivalent  to  the  5th  day  of  lyar  in 
the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  State  of  Israel 
wUl  celebrate  its  18th  year  of  Independ- 
ence. I  intend  to  ask  for  a  special  order 
on  that  day — I  am  siire  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  wtU  desire  to  extend  their 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  this  new 
State,  the  bastion  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  welcome  their  participa- 
tion In  my  special  order  on  April  25. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cor^sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday,  April  1,  to  file  a 
report  on  HR.  7406. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAR  PROFITEERINa  IN  THE 
SHOE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectltm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
DakoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  week  I  Joined 
with  eight  other  Members  of  the  House 
In  a  bipartisan  appeal  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  war  profiteering  that  seems  to 
exist  In  the  shoe  industry.  Many  of  us 
in  livestock  areas  have  been  shocked  at 
the  imposition  of  hide  quotas  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  are  dam- 
aging greatly  the  economic  stability  of 
the  livestock  industry,  which  will  cause 
an  Increase  in  the  price  of  meat  to  the 


housewife,  and  which  also  harms  our 
balance-of-payments  position  in  the 
world. 

In  ll^t  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce's supposed  encouragement  for 
American  businessmen  to  seek  cash  ex- 
port markets,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine the  reason  for  this  arbitrary  order 
We  had  a  conference  with  the  Secretary 
and  a  number  of  Individuals  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  last  Monday, 
and  the  major  reason  they  gave  for 
this  hide  export  quota  was  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  military  footwear  had 
gone  up  approximately  $175  per  pair 
during  the  7-month  period  from  August 
1965  to  March  1966.  They  went  from 
approximately  $6.25  to  $8  per  pair.  In- 
formation we  have  Just  received  indi- 
cates that  the  price  Increase  was  even 
greater  than  the  one  the  Secretary  men- 
tioned—all contrasting  to  approximately 
a  5-percent  increase  for  civilian  footwear 
for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Pew  Members  of  this  House  have  any 
time  for  those  wlio  would  profiteer  in  war 
and  if  this  profiteering  is  the  reason  for 
the  hide  export  order,  certainly  both  the 
profiteering  and  the  export  order  should 
be  stopped  immediately.  I  am  happy  to 
Join  my  friend  and  colleague,  Ed  Edmoito- 
soN,  in  calling  this  serious  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 
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BOYCOTT  OP  TRADE  WITH 
RED  CHINA 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  the  administration  has  moved 
boldly  to  persuade  our  free  world  allies 
to  boycott  trade  with  Red  China.  Last 
week,  the  Treasury  announced  that  It 
had  negotiated  agreements  with  Britain, 
Belgium,  France,  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Hong  Kong,  India,  and  Taiwan  to  ban 
from  their  exports  to  the  United  States 
wigs  made  from  human  hair  obtained  In 
Red  China,  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam.  That  is  cooperation  with  a 
vengetmce. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion got  its  signals  crossed.  The  prob- 
lem of  free  world  traide  with  our  Com- 
munist enemies  ts  not  to  keep  false 
hair— Red  hair,  if  you  like — off  the  heads 
of  American  women  but  to  grow  real 
hair  on  the  chest  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  House  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  April  1. 
1966,  to  file  a  report  on  HR.  14122.  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  employees  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
erruncnt.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  U 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATIONS  IN 
BROADCAST  RATINOS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  miute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include  an 
aimouncement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  written  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
request  specific  data  as  to  the  extent  of 
control  over  television  programing  which 
broadcast  rating  services  exert  today. 

Furthermore,  I  have  written  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  request  an  examination  by  that 
agency  of  the  possibility  of  monopwUstlc 
domination  of  the  TV  ratings  industry 
by  one  company. 

These  actions  are  needed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  obtain  more  concise  information 
which  should  be  useful  to  the  Congress 
in  determining  whether  additional  legis- 
lative authority  is  needed  for  regulation 
of  TV  ratings. 


land  China,  or,  I  would  hope,  to  be  an 
independent  nation.  The  United  States 
should  then  support  the  people  of 
Taiwan  in  whatever  decision  they  would 
reach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  policies  toward 
China,  with  its  three  quarters  of  a  billion 
people,  the  most  populous  nation  on  this 
planet,  cannot  stay  sterile.  We  must 
look  toward  the  future,  rather  than  stay 
entrapped  in  the  past. 


UNITED  STATES  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  CHINA 

Mr,  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  much  public  dis- 
cussion of  our  relationship  to  China. 
The  opinion  has  been  voiced  widely  that 
we  should  desist  from  past  efforts  to  iso- 
late the  nation,  and  In  particular,  or 
more  accurately,  to  cea«e  Isolating  our- 
selves from  contact  with  China.  We 
could,  for  example,  publicly  state  that 
we  will  issue  visas  to  all  citizens  who 
desire  to  travel  to  China.  We  could 
relax  our  embargo  on  trade  with 
Chirui — an  embargo  which  has  become 
virtually  Ineffectual — by  extending  to 
China  the  same  conditions  for  trade 
which  we  extend  today  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now  every  evidence  Indicates 
that  China  will  not  at  this  Ume  recipro- 
cate to  either  of  the  above  steps,  for 
China,  In  turn,  has  said  it  Intends  to 
Isolate  us.  But  by  removing  restrictions 
on  travel  and  trade,  we  will  demonstrate 
to  the  younger  men  who  soon  wUl  rule 
China,  that  this  Nation  does  desire,  and 
wlU  take  concrete  steps  toward,  peaceful 
coexistence. 

But  finally,  as  all  Members  are  aware, 
the  most  troublesome,  unresolved  ques- 
Ucm  between  the  United  States  and 
China  appears  to  be  the  status  of 
Taiwan.  Let  me  suggest  on  this  ques- 
tion that,  first,  we  acknowledge  that 
China  should  now  enter  the  United 
Nations;  second,  that  Taiwan  should  re- 
linquish Its  aeat  on  the  C'^undl,  and 
thh-d.  and  most  Important,  that  a  plebi- 
scite first  be  held  by  the  United  NaUons 
In  Taiwan  to  determine  whether  the 
Taiwanese  desire  either  to  rejoin  maln- 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  untU  midnight 
Saturday  night,  April  2,  to  file  a  report 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  997,  support- 
ing UJ3.  participation  in  relieving  vic- 
tims of  hunger  in  India. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  62) 

Andrews,  Bvana  Ook).  Powell 

Olenn  Fallon  Bivers,  Alaska 

Ashley  Feighan  Rooney,  If.T. 

Baring  Flynt  Rumsfeld 

Barrett  Fuqua  Scott 

Boiling  Oettys  Senner 

Burleson  Oreen,  Oreg.  Bmith,  iows 

Burton.  Utah     Orlilln  Teague,  Tex. 

Cameron  Hardy  Todd 

Carter  HoUfleld  ToU 

Cederberg  Jacobs  Tupper 

Chelf  Karth  Tuten 

Clark  Keogh  CTdaU 

Colmer  Leggett  UUman 

Conyers  McMillan  Vigorlto    ^ 

Craley  MacOregor  Watklns      ^ 

Dawson  Matthews  Whalley 

de  la  Oarm  Nix  WUUs 

Dent  O'Brien 

Dowdy  Pool 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  376  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

COMMITTEE    ON   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  imtil  midnight 
on  Monday  to  file  a  report  on  the  Post 
Office,  Treasury,  and  Executive  Office 
appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AMEJrD  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  802  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  803 

Resolved,  That  u(>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonalderatlon  of  the  bUl  (S. 
2729)  to  amend  section  4(c)  (^  the  SmaU 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bUl  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  ahaU 
be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  conUnue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ran'klng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnuta  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise 
and  rep>ort  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  SicTTH],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  802  provides  an  open  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
2729,  a  bill  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

S.  2729,  as  reported,  would  Increase  by 
$125  million  the  authorization  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  the 
amount  of  loans  and  commitments  that 
may  be  outstanding  in  SBA's  regular 
business  loan  program,  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram, prime  contract  authority,  and  title 
IV  loans  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  It  would  also  increcise 
the  total  amount  which  may  be  appro- 
priated to  SBA's  present  revolving  fund 
by  $125  million.  This  Increase  Is  esti- 
mated by  SBA  to  be  needed  to  continue 
these  lending  functions  through  June  30, 
1966.  Section  2  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
would  establish  two  revolving  funds  for 
financing  SBA's  lending  functions  effec- 
tive July  1,  1966.  One  fimd  would  be 
available  for  financing  SBA's  physical 
disaster  loan  program.  No  authorization 
celling  is  placed  on  this  fund.  The  sec- 
ond fund  would  be  available  for  the  other 
programs  of  SBA.  Three  ceilings  are 
placed  on  activities  financed  from  this 
fund.  A  celling  of  $400  million  Is  placed 
on  SBA's  functions  pertaining  to  small 
business  investment  companies;  a  ceiling 
of  $200  million  is  placed  on  its  loans  to 
State  and  local  development  companies: 
and  a  ceiling  of  $1,400  million  is  placed 
on  Ita  other  activities  financed  under 
this  fimd;  that  is,  the  regular  business 
loan  program,  displaced  business  disaster 
loans,  trade  adjustment  loans,  prime 
contract  authority,  and  loans  under  title 
rv  of  the  Eccwiomic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  The  bill  would  require  SBA  to 
make  quarterly  reports  on  the  status  of 
the  two  revcdving  funds,  including  Its 
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recommendatlona  whenever  75  percent  of 

any  celling  on  outstanding  obligations 
has  bet'H  exceeded.  The  bill  would 
transfer  relevant  portions  of  Public  Law 
87-550.  authorizing  SBA  to  make  trade 
adjustment  loans,  to  the  Small  Business 
Act 

M:-  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  802  In  order  that  8. 
2729  may  be  considered. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vifld? 

Mr  YOUNO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fron;  Iowa 

M'  OROSP  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  why  points  of  order  are  sought  to  be 
waived  on  this  bill . 

Mr  YOUNO.  Points  of  order  are  to  be 
waived.  I  advise  the  gentleman  from 
I  Aa  because  of  the  change  In  the  fund- 
'.;  .:  of  the  program. 

Mr  GROSS  Has  this  become  a  stand- 
ard operating  procedure  In  the  Rules 
C  >mmlttee,  to  bring  out  every  rule  In  this 
way'  It  seems  to  me  there  were  three 
blu.s  yesterday  to  which  points  of  order 
^,-..p  waived 

Mr  YOUNO     Yes,  I  believe  there  were. 

M:  GROSS.  Yet  the  members  of  the 
R  ..»s  Committee  call  these  open  rules. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  possibly 
call  these  open  rules,  since  they  waive 
pomts  of  order.  This  Is  the  same  pro- 
cedure that  was  used  yesterday. 

Mr  YOUNO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  advise 
the  iiet.'Jeman  from  Iowa  that  his  point 
certa:;.  V  has  merit  with  regard  to  the 
wa:vi;u  jf  points  of  order  generally.  In 
this  cas«?  th?  waiver  is  necessary  because 
of  the  question  of  germaneness  in  the 
last  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further  on  that  point? 

Mr  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man s  yielding. 

EX)  I  correctly  Infer  from  the  reply 
made  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  con- 
cerning the  waiver  of  points  of  order  by 
the  committee  which  passed  out  the  rule, 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  that 
there  ha.s  been  r.o  authorizing  or  legis- 
lative comnutUH  action  Insofar  as  the 
traniifer  of  tr.ese  funds  Is  concerned,  or 
the  iiermanf'neR.s  of  that  portion  of  the 
bill?  Is  this  not  the  corollary  of  legis- 
lating on  a:,  appropriation  bill,  the  so- 
calied  Hoirr.an  rule  of  this  House? 

Mr  YOUNO  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
u.'vderstand  the  full  Import  of  the  gen- 
tleman .s  question. 

TYie  bill,  consideration  of  which  the 
rule  wo'ald  ijiake  in  order,  does  pertain 
lo  the  chai\^e  m  the  funding  of  this  pro- 
uram.  That  Ls  part  of  the  reason  why  It 
ia  necessary  to  waive  poinus  of  order. 

Mr  OROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wlii  yield  further,  would  It  not 
be  the  proper  procedure  for  the  commtt- 
tee  t-o  t3nn?  in  a  bill  asking  for  author- 
ization In.stead  of  doing  it  through  the 
process  of  the  Rules  Committee  by  waiv- 
ing points  of  order?  Why  should  not 
Uie  committee  folkrw  the  normal  pro- 
cedure and  bring  up  a  bill  to  authorize 
tms'  Let  ua  .■*:tie  the  issue  as  It  ought 
to  be  settled. 

Mr.  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  a  technicality 


with  regard  to  the  current  legislation  be- 
fore the  House.  That  la  why  the  points 
of  order  are  to  be  waived. 

Mr,  HAUL  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  have  two 
other  questions. 

I  wish  to  say  first,  that  is  exactly  the 
point  I  make.  The  waiving  of  points  of 
order  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  wheth- 
er at  the  request  of  the  chairman  or  by 
direction  of  someone  else  or  simply  for 
the  expedition  of  business  of  the  House, 
Is  a  procedure  by  which  we  are  deleting 
and  emaaculatlng  completely  the  power 
of  Individual  Members  of  Congress  to 
raise  points  of  order,  which,  since  the 
time  Jefferson  flrat  wrote  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  been  the  prerogative  of  indi- 
vidual Members.  It  is  for  that  reason  I 
ask  this  question.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  tell  us  further  whether  or 
not  this  was  requested  by  the  chairman, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  done  within  the 
wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr,  YOUNO.  My  recollection  Is  that 
It  was  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  must  stop; 
and,  If  necessary,  we  shall  have  to  start 
making  objections  on  the  basis  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  when  the  rules  are 
presented  for  a  vote. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr,  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentlwnan 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  regret  that  I  have  a  special  meeting  of 
my  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee immediately,  and  I  will  not  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  dlstingtiished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  having  Jurisdiction  over  this 
bill,  explain  the  bill,  because  I  am  sure 
in  his  direct  statement  he  wUl  answer 
the  questions  I  am  going  to  ask.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  now. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  many  of  us 
have  been  receiving  letters  for  some 
months  from  our  regional  offices  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  no  funds  available 
for  Small  Business  Administration  loans. 
He  knows  the  gist  of  this  problem.  What 
relationship  to  these  letters  and  to  that 
problem  does  this  bill  have?  What  will 
we  tell  our  people  as  soon  as  we  pass  this 
bill? 

Mr.  FATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  this  Is  to  get  SBA  back 
Into  business.  It  Is  almost  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  lu-e  dependent 
on  selling  securities  that  they  hold  in 
order  to  stay  in  business.  Besides,  the 
budget  for  1967  will  have  $428  million 
for  regular  business  locm  programs. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  biU  now 
that  will  help,  that  will  permit  the  SBA 


to  sell  participating  certiflcates  from  a 
pool  of  securities,  which  will  give  them 
great  security  and  more  money  to  do 
business  with. 

I  think  all  this  is  In  the  direction  of 
doing  what  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
have — to  get  the  SBA  back  in  business 
as  it  was  and  making  regular  loans. 

Mr,  FLOOD.  I  am  very  arudous  to  do 
that,  but  may  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  It  was  said  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  when  the  supplemental 
bill  was  before  us  last  week,  that  there 
was  no  request  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  SBA  and,  of 
course,  there  was  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  supple- 
menUl  bill? 

Mr.  FLOOD,  That  Is  correct.  It  was 
also  said — and  this  is  what  I  am  not 
clear  about — It  was  also  said  by  a  respon- 
sible member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  in  addition  to  that,  or 
even  more  alarming  than  that,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  coming  budget  for  the 
SBA;  Is  that  80? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not;  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.   That  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  budget  estimate 
by  the  President  in  January  contains  a 
request  for  $428  million  for  loan  pro- 
grams under  SBA. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And  if  and  when  that 
becomes  law,  the  SBA  will  be  back  In 
business? 

Mr,  PATMAN.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And,  finally,  this:  All  of 
the  letters  we  receive  from  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion— and  by  "we"  I  mean  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  my  other  colleagues — 
the  reason  Is  that  the  SBA  has  been  out 
of  fimds  because  of  the  tragic  hurricane 
disaster  in  Louisiana. 

Does  this  bill  propose  to  meet  that 
problem? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  believe  It  does. 
That  has  been  appropriated  for  and  the 
funds  segregated. 

Mr.  FTjOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Younc],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
Young],  House  Resolution  802  does  pro- 
vide for  2  hours  of  debate  under  an  open 
rule  for  consideration  of  S.  2729.  to 
amend  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  does  waive 
points  of  order,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  my  understanding  of 
this,  why  we  have  waived  points  of  order 
on  this  bill.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  going  up  or  down. 
or  deciding  or  denying  what  things  we 
spend  It  for  under  the  language  as  con- 
tained on  page  5  of  the  bill,  the  money 
that  has  heretofore  been  appropriated  is 
in  this  one  pot  and  that  is  what  we  are 
t^ing  to  unscramble  today,  and  It  will 
be  unscrambled  if  this  legislation  is 
ensicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  we  can  do 
that  is  to  waive  points  of  order.    If  we 


do  not  waive  points  of   order  In  my 

opinion  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  we  could  not  accomplish  what 
we  have  started  out  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  not  the  proper 
legislative  committee  have  brought  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  of  the  House  which 
would  have  obviated  tlie  need  for  waiv- 
ing points  of  order? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  This  Is  ex- 
acUy  what  this  bill  does.  What  t\sc 
would  you  have  It  do?  This  is  an  au- 
thorization bill.  Language  is  in  there  to 
do  exactly  what  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Is  asking  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  that  were  true  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  waiver. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Well,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  how  to 
do  it  any  differently  than  this  I  would 
be  more  than  pleased  to  do  it  as  the 
gentleman  suggests,  and  bring  It  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  at  another  date. 
But  this  is  the  best  we  could  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  vfIII  yield  further,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  handled  In  such  fash- 
ion as  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that 
provides  for  the  handling  of  funds  in 
the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  that  is 
exactly  what  it  specifically  does. 

Mr.  OROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  but  It  would  be  subject 
otherwise  to  a  point  of  order, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Of  course; 
that  is  the  only  way  I  know  how  to  do 
It.  That  Is  my  explanation  for  it.  We 
are  not  promiscuously  waiving  points  of 
order.  We  have  talked  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian about  It,  and  that  is  my 
statement  on  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Young]  has  very  ably  ex- 
plained the  bill  and  what  It  provides.  I 
shall  simply  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  not  repeat  It.  My  under- 
standing of  the  bill  Is  as  follows  : 

The  Conomittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  traced  the  natural  disasters  of 
1964  and  1965  in  its  report,  recounting 
the  SBA's  diversion  of  regular  business 
loan  funds  into  Its  disaster  program. 
This  series  of  events  has  given  rise  to  this 
bills  two  main  provisions,  an  additional 
authorization  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
1966  and  the  division  of  SBA  funds  Into 
two  revolving  funds  in  order  to  separate 
disaster  funds  from  regular  business 
funds. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
available  for  fiscal  1966  additional  funds 
to  cover  the  loans  and  commitments 
which  may  be  outstanding  in  the  regular 
business  loans  program,  prime  contract 
authority,  and  tlUe  IV  loans  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  An  in- 
creased authorization  of  $125  million  for 
fiscal  1966  Is  made.  The  current  revolv- 
ing fund's  appropriation  may  be  in- 
creased by  $125  million  to  carry  out  com- 
mitments which  are  current  now. 
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Further,  the  bill  will  establish  two  re- 
volving funds  for  SBAs  financing  of 
lending,  effective  July  1,  1966.  One  will 
flnazice  the  physical  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram; no  authorization  celling  Is  placed 
on  this  fund.  The  second  will  be  avail- 
able to  finance  the  other  SBA  programs. 
Three  ceUlngs  are  placed  on  this  fund: 
First,  a  celling  of  $400  million  on  loans 
under  sections  302  and  303 — small  busi- 
ness investment  companies;  second,  a 
celling  of  $200  million  on  loans  to  State 
and  local  development  compcuiies;  and 
third,  a  celling  of  $1,400  million  on  other 
activities  under  the  fund,  business  loans, 
displaced  business  loans,  trade  adjust- 
ment loans,  prime  contract  authority, 
and  title  IV  loans. 

SBA  is  required  to  report  whenever  75 
percent  of  any  celling,  in  outstanding  ob- 
ligations, has  been  exceeded.  The  bill 
also  transfers  authority  to  make  trade 
adjustment  loans  from  Public  Law  87- 
550  to  SBA  along  with  funds  now  avail- 
able for  that  purpose,  currently  $1,500,- 
000.  No  such  loans  have  been  made  to 
date  under  these  provisions. 

Sums  remalioing  in  the  revolving  fund 
on  July  1,  1966,  will  be  divided  between 
the  two  funds  by  the  Administrator,  in  a 
ratio  reflecting  i>ast  experience. 

There  are  no  minority  views  to  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  will  speak  on  this 
rule  in  Just  a  moment,  and  will  imdertake 
to  explain  how  we  must  go  about  un- 
scrambling this  pot. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  a  Senate 
bill  last  year  designed  to  start  the  first 
unscrambling  of  this  pot  so  that  when 
we  do  have  a  disaster  such  as  that  which 
occurred  In  Alaska  and  Louisiana,  we 
will  have  some  money  available  with 
which  to  help  the  people  in  the  disaster 
area  who  need  the  money  at  that  partic- 
ular moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill,  to  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple affected  in  disaster  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  there  is  a  window  in  most 
of  the  Small  Business  Offices.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  unscramble  that 
pot  of  money  and  find  out  how  it  Is  going 
to  be  used  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia    [Mr. 

MOOREI. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1953  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  when 
considering  the  proposed  Small  Business 
Act.  imanlmously  supported  elimination 
of  the  $100,000  loan  limit  the  act  con- 
tained. A  higher  loan  UmitaUon,  sub- 
sequently established  by  the  Congress  at 
$350,000  was  deemed  essential  if  the 
agency  was  to  operate  effectively  and 
provide  maximimi  financial  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  small  businesses. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion apparently  seeks  to  alter  the  busi- 
ness loan  program  with  drastic  changes 
of  traditional  loan  policy  for  the  maxi- 
mum direct  SBA  loan  has  been  lowered 
to  $25,000.  Such  a  limitation  prohibits 
assistance  to  those  sizable,  though  tech- 
nically small,  businesses  which  require 
substantial  loans  and  which.  In  turn, 
provide  the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
production  and  employment. 


SBA  is  consequently  cast  as  a  small 
loan  shop  whose  penurtousness  guaran- 
tees that  no  small  business  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  for  growth  can  in- 
crease in  size.  Worthwhile  assistance 
will  not  be  available  to  serve  the  critical 
needs  of  those  substantial,  deserving 
and  qualified  small  businesses  which 
would  contribute  to  the  NaUon's  econ- 
omy. 

S.  2729  increases  the  authoriiation  of 
funds  for  the  SBA  business  loan  pro- 
gram. By  its  passage  the  Congress  again 
demonstrates  its  willingness  that  ade- 
quate funds  be  provided  the  SBA  busi- 
ness loan  program.  The  past  excuse  of 
the  present  administration  for  curbing 
loan  Umitatlons  has  been  proven,  once 
again,  to  be  without  foundation. 

I  call  upon  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  respect  this  mandate  of  the 
Congress  and  to  restore  immediately  Its 
business  loan  limitotion  to  the  sum  of 
$350,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  stiggest  that  a 
great  number  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  have  been  concerned  over  the  op- 
erations of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
since  October  of  last  year  has  re- 
fused to  accept  any  applications  under 
the  business  loan  program  which  was  a 
creature  of  the  Congress.  The  reason 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
is  out  of  business  Is  that  the  Congress, 
frran  time  to  time,  has  suggested  other 
uses  for  the  corpus  of  the  loan  funds 
available  to  that  agency  for  any  one  of  a 
niunber  of  very  meritorious  programs. 
Particularly,  this  Is  true  with  respect  to 
the  responsibility  for  handling  the  dis- 
aster loan  fund  applications  for  all  of  the 
natural  disasters  that  occur  from  time  to 
Ume  m  the  countiy.  What  we  did  not 
envision  in  the  Congress  at  the  time  we 
placed  this  obligation  upon  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  that  a  time 
would  come  when  a  natural  disaster 
would  absorb  or  would  take  all  of  the 
loan  funds  which  the  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated and  therefore  cause  the  basic 
small  business  loan  program  to  close 
down  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

That  Is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  Hurricane  Betsy.     That  natural 
disaster  was  of  such  tremendous  propor- 
tion that  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  carry  out  Its  obligations,  it 
took  every  dime  which  was  available  to 
that  agency.     The  only  choice  the  agency 
had,  and  I  say  this  speaking,  Just  as 
fairly  as  I  can  of  the  administration  of 
that  agency — the  only  thing  they  could 
do  was  to  say  to  the  smaU  businessmen 
of  the  country,  "We  do  not  have  any 
money  now  to  re£9x>nd  to  any  loan  appli- 
cation which  you  may  desire  to  file — 
unless,  you  can  get  a  bank  to  provide  the 
money,  in  which  case  we  do  not  have  to 
put  up  any  of  the  money,  but  we  could 
guarantee  a  portion  of  that  loan.     This 
gave  birth  to  the  wide  use  of  a  program 
called  the  guaranty  loan  program.     This 
gave  the  banking  commixnity  veto  over 
a  Federal  small  business  lo«m  program  in 
my   opinion.     So,    what    has   happened 
and  the  reason  the  Congress  Is  under 
some  pressure  Is  that  the  small  business- 
man today  goes  into  the  regional  office  of 
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the  Small  Business  Administration  In  his 
Pta'p.  the  director  is  entirely  sympa- 
ti.f^ric,  the  loan  may  have  all  the  merit 
in  the  world,  but  the  director  has  to  say. 
■  I  cannot  make  this  loan  because  we  do 
not  have  auiy  funds  in  the  business  loan 

The  wsdom  of  the  legislation  presented 
!s  t) . .  vj^s  It  seeks  to  isolate  or  depart- 
m- :  'alize  or  compartmentalize  the  funds 
■A  h.ich  we  authorize  by  this  bill — saying 
thai  X  number  of  dollars  goes  into  a 
disa-ster  fund;  and  i  number  of  dollars 
i.s  ucihzed  for  a  small  business  loan  and 
itivestment  fund  for  about  five  other  pro- 
grams that  the  Congress  has  obligated 
he  Small  Business  Administration  to 
administer. 

Therefore  It  is  anticipated,  and  I  think 
chi.s  13  the  high  merit  of  the  legislation 
\*hich  is  presented  We  will  never  again 
hiave  a  natural  disaster  which  will  absorb 
■A.\  of  the  busmess  loan  funds,  and 
which,  for  aU  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses, will  force  the  SmaD  Business  Ad- 
niinLstration  to  refuse  to  receive  a  small 
ou-.inessman  s  loan  application. 

I  have  sent  to  the  membership  of  this 
bKiy  a  proposal  to  further  guarantee  the 
sanctuy  of  the  smAll  business  loan 
fund — ai'd  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
Hou.se  who  does  not  seek  to  do  that. 
I'hat  is  the  very  reason  we  created  and 
ir.ade  permanent  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
nunlstratlon  To  see  to  it  that  the  small 
businessmen  of  the  country  had  a  place 
to  come  if  he  could  not  obtain  funds 
through  private  lending  sources  of  the 
country- 

Now  wh.ar  I  seek  to  do  Is  this.  I  only 
*ant  to  go  one  step  further  than  the 
provisions  of  S.  2729. 

They  have  separated  the  business  loan 
prottram  and  the  disaster  program  into 
twj  different  funds.  There  Is  one  area 
m  which  we  have  given  the  Small 
Biisines.s  Administration  responsibility 
wherein  we  could  have  a  set  of  circum- 
stances that  by  reason  of  that  authority 
the  Small  Bu.siness  Administrator  would 
be  obligated  to  take  every  dime  out  of 
the  small  business  loan  fund.  Just  as  he 
did  on  the  disaster  in  Louisiana:  To  meet 
the  comraltment.s  of  title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

All  I  seek  to  do  is  that  which.  I  be- 
lieve, every  Member  of  this  body  wants 
done,  and  th.at  is  make  .secure  the  oper- 
ation of  the  .small  business  lo«m  pro- 
Kram  and  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  have 
the  maximum  individual  loon  ceilings 
lowered  below  the  $350,000  the  Congress 
intended,  that  we  do  not  have  cutofTs, 
or  have  periods  of  time  when  appllca- 
tloias  cannot  be  received  and  processed. 
I  propose  and  will  propose  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  that  In  this  particular 
authorization  bill  a  celling  of  flOO  mil- 
lion be  placed  uixin  those  funds  which 
would  be  available  for  the  operation  of 
the  poverty  loan  p!o«ram  under  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  OpportarUty  Act. 

Now  what  does  th;.s  do'  Does  this 
tie  the  hands  of  the  .Administrator  of  the 
program'  The  arus^er  is  an  emphatic 
No."  As  the  report  .shows  on  page  7. 
11  is  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  ftscaJ 
vear  1967  the  pro»{'am  would  only  absorb 
$69  million  Yuu  may  say.  •Well,  AmcH. 
!f  that  Ls  the  ca.se.  what  are  you  worried 


about?"  Well,  It  is  very  easy  to  assume 
that  an  aggressive  administrator — may 
set  up  a  network  of  small  business  devel- 
opment centers — as  provided  by  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
start  obligating  funds  which  we  Intended 
to  go  into  the  small  business  lofui  pro- 
gram. 

You  might  say.  "Well.  no.  It  will  never 
happen."  But,  we  have  seen  the  busi- 
ness loan  program  close  down  due  to  the 
drain  of  the  disaster  loan  program  upon 
a  common  fund.  It  can  happen  If  this 
title  IV  program  should  similarly  ex- 
plode. So  I  say,  the  sound  auid  sensible 
thing  to  do  Is  to  Impose  a  celling  in  order 
to  secure  the  operation  of  the  small  bus- 
iness loan  program,  the  prime  reason  for 
this  agency  In  the  first  place,  and  say. 
"We  will  put  a  limitation  of  $100  million 
on  what  you  can  use  for  poverty  loans." 
It  Is  anticipated  they  will  only  use  $69.7 
million  through  fiscal  year  1967.  We  will 
have  provided,  however,  a  celling;  they 
cannot  further  Invade  the  funds  this  bill 
authorizes  for  the  operation  of  the  small 
business  loan  program.  To  me  the  only 
argument  that  could  be  made  against 
this  is,  "Well,  they  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  It  In  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Perhaps  they  would  have 
given  It  consideration  had  It  been  before 
the  committee.  ■ 

But.  may  I  simply  say,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  this  Is  the  problem  we  have  In  the 
matter  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. We  have  a  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  inves- 
tigations and  hearings  to  protect  and 
foster  small  business  in  the  country.  Yet, 
when  it  gets  down  to  the  legislative  part 
of  the  program,  another  committee  of 
the  House  has  Jurisdiction,  I  am  not 
speaking  critically  of  the  committee  that 
ha.s  the  authority  legislatively  on  this 
matter,  but  I  daresay  that  they  wlU  not 
conduct  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  or  Its 
problems  for  another  year  or  until  again 
they  once  again  must  give  consideration 
to  that  which  Is  provided  under  the  rule 
which  we  are  dlsctisslng  here  today. 

Yet,  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EviNsl  as  chairman,  and  myself  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  lives  with  the 
problems  of  the  small  businessman  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  The  only  reason  in 
the  world  that  we  have  not  presented 
this  proposal  of  further  compartmental- 
izing SBA  funds  Is  the  llmlUtlons  of  the 
existing  dual  committee  responsibilities. 
The  right  hand  does  not  know  what  the 
left  hand  is  doing. 

Beyond  that,  may  I  say.  I  should  not 
sit  down  without  remarking  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wtonall]  that  In 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today  they 
have,  in  my  opinion — and  in  the  expedit- 
ing of  Its  consideration — made  and  will 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
breathing  new  life  into  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  small  busi- 
ness loan  program  of  that  agency. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  assurance 
from  them  that  they  might  accept  this 
vital  amendment. 


Mr,  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  fwesent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorimi  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  363,  nays  4.  not  voting  65,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  53] 
YSAS>303 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

AdAins 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

0«orge  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Oak. 
Annunsto 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayrea 
Bandstrs 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Beck  worth 
B«lcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Bo  land 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brootnfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 

Burton.  Oallf , 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
CalUn 
Callaway 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
OodH. 
CUwBon.  Del 
Clereland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Cblller 
Oooable 
Coate 
Cooler 
Corbett 
Connan 
Cramer 
Culver 
CuntUngham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 


Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  0«. 

Dttvls,  Wis, 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dtngell 

Dole 

I}onohue 

Doru 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmohdson 

Kdwards,  Ala. 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

■dwards.  La. 

Blsworth 

Erienbom 

Everett 

■vins,  Tenn. 

rarbsteln 

Farnaleiy 

Pamum 

Paaoell 

Pindiey 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Ford. 

William  O. 
PountSkln 
Praeer 

Prellnghuysen 
Prltdel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
OaUagher 
Oarmatc 
Oa  things 
Olalmo 
OUbert 
OllUgan 
Oonsales 
Ooodell 
Qrabowskl 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Orlder 
Orlffln 
OrUBths 
Ororer 
Oubaer 
Ourney 
E^Mcan.  Oa. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  lowm 


Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
RoUand 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
HuU 
Hun  gate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwln 
Jarman 
jennbigs 
Joelaon 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
.  King,  Calif. 
King,  NY. 
King.  I7tah 
Klrwan 
Kluczyniikl 
Komegay 
Krebs 
Kimkel 
Kupferman 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latu 
Lennon 
Llpaoomb 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Love 
MoClory 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDowell 
McEwen 
McFall 
McOrath 
McVlcker 
Macdonsld 
Machen 
Mackay 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUUrd 
MaxBh 
Martin.  Ala. 
Martin.  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 


Mathlas 

Powell 

Slsk 

Uatsunaga 

Price 

Skubtta 

May 

Puclnskl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Meeds 

Purcell 

Smith,  Va. 

Michel 

Q\ile 

Spnnger 

Miller 

QuUlen 

Stafford 

uuis 

Race 

Staggers 

Mlnlsh 

RandaU 

St&lbaum 

UInk 

Redlln 

Stanton 

MlnshaU 

Rees 

Steed 

Mice 

Reld.  HI. 

Stephens 

MoeUer 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Uonagan 

Relfel 

Stubbleneld 

UOOTt 

Relnecke 

Sullivan 

Moorhead 

Resnlck 

Sweeney 

Morgan 

ReuBS 

Talcott 

Morris 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Taylor 

Morrison 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Morse 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Tenzer 

Morton 

Roberts 

Thomas 

Moeher 

RobUon 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Moss 

Rodlno 

Thompson,  Tex 

Multer 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Trimble 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Tuck 

Murray 

Ronan 

Tunney 

Natcher 

Roncalio 

Ullman 

Nedzl 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Utt 

Nelsen 

Roeenthal 

Van  Deerlln 

OHara.  111. 

Rostenkowskl 

Vanlk 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Roudebush 

Vivian 

OKonRlrl 

RouRh 

Waggonner 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Roybal 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ryan 

Watson 

ONeal,  Oa. 

Satterfleld 

WatU 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

St  Germain 

White,  Idaho 

Ottlnger 

St.  Onge 

White.  Tex. 

Passman 

Saylor 

Whltener 

Patmsn 

Scheuer 

Whltten 

Patten 

Schisler 

Wldnall 

Ptlly 

Schmtdhauser 

Williams 

Pepper 

Schneebell 

Wilson.  Bob 

Perkins 

Schwelker 

Wolff 

Plillbln 

Secrest 

Wyatt 

Pike 

Selden 

Wydler 

Plrijle 

Shipley 

Tates 

Foage 

Shrlver 

Young 

Poff 

Sickles 

Younger 

Pool 

Slkes 

NAYS— 4 

Zablockl 

Atbbrook 

HaU 

Walker.  Miss, 

Oross 

NOT  VOTING— «5 

Barrett 

Felghan 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Blatnlk 

Plynt 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

BoUlDg 

Pogarty 

Rumsfeld 

Bolton 

Puqua 

Scott 

Burleson 

Oettys 

Benner 

Burton,  Utah 

Gibbons 

Slack 

Cameron 

Gray 

Smith,  Iowa 

Carey 

Green.  Oreg. 

Smith.  N,y. 

carter 

Hardy 

Teague,  Tex. 

OeUer 

Herlong 

Todd 

Chrtf 

Jacobs 

ToU 

CTark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Tupper 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Tuten 

Conyers 

Leggett 

tJdall 

Craley 

McCarthy 

Vlgorlto 

CurUn 

McMUlan 

Watklns 

Dawson 

MacOregor 

Weltner 

de  la  Garza 

Mackle 

Whalley 

Dent 

Matthews 

Willis 

Dowdy 

NU 

Wilson, 

Evans.  Colo. 

0"Brlen 

Charles  H. 

PaUon 

Pickle 

Wright 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr,  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.   de  la  Oarza. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 

Mr,  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr,  Matthews. 


Mr,  Herlong  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  McC&rthy. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  JacolM. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  WIUU. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Mackle. 

Mr.  Flynt  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Oettys. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  given  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  14088. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEND  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  2729,  to  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tN    THE   COMkOmK   OF   THK    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  2729,  with  Mr. 
IcHORD  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  House  Reso- 
lution 802,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WiDNAtL]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  Is  recogn^^  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
very  outset  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  legislation  before  this  body  today — 
S.  2729 — is  truly  a  bipartisan  measure. 
At  no  time  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  there  been  an  objection  raised  to 
any  portion  of  this  legislation.  The  mi- 
nority members  of  your  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  contributed  many 
worthwhile  suggestions  to  this  bill. 


SMALL    Bl7StKESSMCN    OCPENT)    ON     SBA 

I  am  certain  that  there  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber  who  has  not  received 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  regarding  the 
slowdown,  and  in  some  cases  shutdown, 
of  SBA  lending  activities  which  have 
been  in  effect  since  October  12.  And  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  heartaches  that 
small  businessmen  across  our  Nation 
face  when  they  find  they  need  financial 
assistance.  There  is  no  place  they  can 
turn  except  to  the  Small  business  Ad- 
ministration, Banks  long  ago  closed 
their  lending  windows  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman. On  occasion,  banks  will  lend 
to  a  small  businessman  if  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  guai-antee  the 
loan  and  the  bank  can  charge  its  normal 
Interest  rate,  which  is  higher  than  the 
rate  the  borrower  would  be  able  to  obtain 
from  SBA.  But  how  many  of  you  have 
received  letters  from  small  businessmen 
complaining  that  banks  would  not  even 
let  them  fill  out  loan  applications? 

S.  2729  would  not  only  reopen  the  SBA 
lending  windows  for  all  loans,  but  would 
all  but  guarantee  that  such  closings 
would  not  occur  In  the  future. 

The  legislation  Is  divided  Into  two  ma- 
jor sections:  Section  1  would  increase 
the  total  amount  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing from  SBA's  present  revolving  fund 
by  $125  million.  This  authorization  in- 
crease will  allow  SBA  to  spend  funds 
which  are  available,  but  because  of  press- 
ing ceiling  limitations  might  not  be  able 
to  be  disbursed  once  the  celling  is 
reached.  SBA  oflQcials  estimated  that  at 
the  end  of  March  there  will  be  $76.6  mil- 
lion available  in  its  revoUnng  fund. 
However,  unless  S.  2729  Is  passed,  raising 
the  authorization  celling,  SBA  will  be 
able  to  spend  orUy  $23.2  minion  of  the 
revolving  fund  total  before  it  reaches  the 
authorization  celling.  In  addition,  as 
the  revolving  fund  Is  increased  through 
loan  sales,  SBA  would  still  not  be  able  to 
use  the  money  If  the  celling  Is  reached. 

SOME  LOAN    PKOGRAM6   OPEN 

SBA  has  not  completely  closed  Its  lend- 
ing program.  It  Is  still  making  loans 
under  title  4  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964;  loans  in  the  invest- 
ment division;  that  Is.  small  business  in- 
vestment company  and  local  develop- 
ment company  loans;  as  well  as  disaster 
loans,  both  physical  disaster  loans  and 
loans  made  to  small  businesses  who  are 
displaced  by  some  Federal  project  such 
as  an  urban  renewal  area  or  highway  de- 
velopment. Some  regtilar  business  loans 
are  being  disbursed  but  only  on  a  guar- 
anteed basis.  Under  this  arrangement 
a  private  lender  lends  the  fimds  to  the 
small  business  concern  and  SBA  guaran- 
tees a  portion  of  the  loan.  However,  even 
on  a  guaranteed  basis,  while  SBA  does 
not  disburse  the  fimds,  it  still  must 
charge  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan 
against  Its  authorization. 

The  situation  is  compwimded  because 
SBA  must  keep  a  loan  reserve  due  to 
the  threat  of  traditional  spring  floods  In 
various  areas. 

The  agency,  however,  has  not  been 
able  to  make  regular  direct  business 
loans  since  October.  E>urlng  that  time 
5.097  loan  applications,  totaling  more 
than  $140  million,  have  piled  up  at  SBA 
offices  around  the  country.    This  backlog 
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of  loan  requests  consists  only  of  those 
»in>llcacljns  tn  which  some  preliminary 
chtH-icJi  a.4  w  credit  statcanents  and 
amounts  of  loan  needed  and  Other  such 

UformaUon  have  been  processed.  It 
djes  not  Include  the  thousands  of  ^ma'.! 
busiiiessmen  who  have  requested  'at 
ti;fir  name  be  placed  on  a  list  to  be  con- 
tacted as  soon  as  the  agency  has  enough 
funds  to  reopen  Its  loan  program. 

COtTLO     KXOPX^r     8HO«TLT 

I  A  A.S  i.iformed  by  SBA  officials  yes- 
terday that  If  S  2729  Is  passed,  that  the 
agency  will  be  able  to  reopen  its  regular 
business  lending  program  within  several 
'*eeks  after  the  President  signs  the  bill. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
apply  merely  a  flrst-ald  treatment  to  the 
statutes  governing  the  Small  Business 
Ad:niaLstratlon.  Since  1956.  SBA  has 
had  to  cut  back  its  lending  program  or 
suspend  its  operations  on  eight  occa- 
-sions  A  situation  as  severe  sis  this  which 
threatetis  the  very  existence  of  small 
businesses  throughout  this  Nation,  re- 
quires more  than  a  legislative  "band  aid." 
Your  committee  feels  that  it  Is  well 
on  the  way  toward  solving  SBA's  Ills 
through  the  actions  encompassed  in  sec- 
tion 2of  S.  2729. 

At  the  present  time,  SBA  operates  un- 
der one  revolving  fund.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, all  appropriations,  and  loan 
repay mti.ts  are  lumped  together.  All 
loans  are  similarly  made  from  that  one 
fund.  At  the  present  time,  the  total 
aunount  which  may  be  outstanding  from 
the  one  fund  U  $1,841  million.  S.  2729 
would  raise  that  figure  by  $125  million 
to  $1,966  nxUllon.  Under  the  existing 
law  there  are  two  ceilings  contained  In 
tlie  revolving  fund.  Regular  business 
loans  and  disaster  loans  and  all  other 
SBA  lending  activity  not  conducted  by 
its  Investment  Division  are  limited  to 
$1  375  million.  Loans  made  from  the  In- 
vestment Division;  that  is,  SBIC  loans 
and  State  and  local  development  com- 
pany loans,  are  limited  to  not  more  than 
$461  miaion.  The  single  revolving  fund 
ha.^  proved  Ineffective,  particularly  m  re- 
cent years  where  we  have  witnessed  two 
urfortunate  costly  disasters,  the  Alas- 
kan earthquake  and  Hurricane  Betsy. 
Disa.5ter  loans  In  recent  years  have  far 
e\Cf-«^ed  their  estimated  figures.  In 
orde.'  u,  make  certain  that  there  is 
«'nou^h  money  available  for  all  disaster 
victims  SBA  has  had  to  borrow  from 
other  programs  within  the  single  revolv- 
ing fund  in  order  to  replenish  the  dis- 
aster money.  Conversely,  the  same 
muht  be  true  during  a  period  where  we 
had  no  major  disasters  and  a  hea\'y  de- 
mand for  regular  business  loans.  In  this 
kind  of  situation  SBA  would  have  to  use 
f  ind.s  otherwise  earmarked  for  disaster 
i'>a'  >  and  shift  them  to  regular  business 

■CPLKNISHMKMTB   aSQtmUt   TOCZ 

Fortunately,  SBA  has  always  been  able 
to  !-eplenlsh  its  revolving  fund  following 
a  disaster  loan  drain.  But.  such  restora- 
tions take  time  In  one  Instance  it  was 
6  months  bef'>re  new  funds  could  be  ap- 
nniprlate'd  to  put  back  Into  the  revolving 
fund  .money  which  had  been  used  for  dis- 
a."!ter  loaru 

v.hen  we  speak  of  disaster  loans,  we 
spe.xic  primarily  of  loans  made  to  victims 


of  hurricanes,  floods,  forest  fires,  earth- 
quakes, or  other  similar  natural  trage- 
dies. But  it  Is  as  much  of  a  disaster  to 
a  small  businessman  who  Is  about  to  lose 
his  business  t)ecause  he  cannot  obtain 
adequate  financial  help,  as  it  is  to  a  small 
businessman  who  has  lost  his  business 
tjecause  of  floodwaters  Who  is  to  say 
which  small  btislnessman  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  a  loan;  and  If  funds  are  available 
for  only  one  loan,  who  gets  the  loan?  S. 
2729   provides  the  answer.     On  July   1. 

1966.  It  provides  that  two  revolving  funds 
shall  be  established.  The  funds  In  the 
existing  revolving  fimd  will  be  separated 
Into  the  two  new  funds  under  an  equi- 
table arrangement  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  first  fund — tlie 
disaster  fund — would  not  be  limited  as  to 
authorization  ceiling.  This  fund  would 
still  have  to  obtain  Its  moneys  either 
through  appropriations,  sales  of  out- 
standing loans  to  private  investors,  or 
repayments  on  loans.  But  it  would  not 
be  hampered  by  an  authorization  celling 
which  could  slow  down  disaster  loan 
processing  if  a  large-scale  disaster  struck 
at  a  time  when  outstanding  disaster 
loaiu  were  bumping  the  authorization 
celling.  The  second  fund,  which  would 
receive  its  moneys  through  the  same 
methods  as  the  disaster  fund,  would 
house  all  other  SBA  lending  actlTities. 

THKTZ    CKILINCS    CSTABLISHEO 

In  order  to  establish  congressional 
safeguards,  three  ceilings  have  been 
placed  on  loans  from  this  fund.  Loans 
under  the  small  business  Investment  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  to  $400  million. 
Loaris  totaling  $200  million  would  be 
authorized  for  State  and  local  develop- 
ment companies  All  other  lending 
functions  of  SBA,  including  business 
loans,  prime  contract  authority,  and  title 
4  loans  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  would  carry  a  celling  of  $1,000.- 
400.000.  As  oiiglnally  Introduced.  S. 
2729  had  ceilings  which  were  $112,700,- 
000  below  those  estat>lished  In  the  bill  re- 
ported by  your  committee.  The  origi- 
nal figures  were  supplied  from  estlniates 
given  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion based  on  their  projection  for  an- 
ticipated loan  needs  through  fiscal  year 

1967.  They  did  not.  however,  provide 
for  any  unforeseen  lending  increases. 
To  offset  this,  your  committee  has  raised 
the  total  dollar  amount  which  may  be 
outstanding  to  $2  billion,  as  opposed  to 
$1,887,300,000.  as  contelned  in  the  origi- 
nal legislation. 

I.NTmrUNO    BOMtOWINC    PKOHIBTTTD 

One  of  the  most  Important  features  of 
S.  2729  is  that  It  prohibits  borrowing  be- 
tween the  funds.  In  addition,  repay- 
ments of  loans  and  loan  sales  proceeds 
will  be  channeled  back  into  the  fund 
from  which  the  loan  was  originally  made. 
This  arrangement  will  preclude  a  drain 
on  one  fund  for  the  other.  The  inter- 
fund  borrowing  restriction  will  be  of 
greatest  value  in  the  area  of  regular  busi- 
ness loatu.  since  the  volume  of  loans  to 
be  made  over  a  projected  ijeriod  Is  far 
more  predictable  than  are  disaster  loans. 
Consequently,  the  bulk  of  SBA's  budget- 
ing goes  Into  the  business  loan  program. 
Since  the  Inception  of  the  agency,  more 


than  65,000  business  loans  have  been 
made  by  SBA,  or  nearly  $2.5  billion  ol 
SBA  fimds.  The  monetary  figure  Is 
much  higher  since  many  of  these  loans 
were  made  in  participation  with  other 
financial  institutions,  and  their  share  of 
the  loan  Is  not  included  In  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion figure. 

This  legislation  establishes  further 
congressional  controls  !n  that  it  requires 
that  the  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  quarterly  reports  on  the  status  of 
each  fund.  This  will  provide  Congress 
with  an  effective  review  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
state  that  S.  2729  will  solve  all  of  the 
problems  facing  the  millions  of  small 
businessmen  throughout  our  country. 
However,  this  legislation  will  enable  the 
Small  Business  Agency  to  reopen  Its 
lending  programs  and  reextend  Its  help- 
ing hand  to  our  small  business  Industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or 
some  member  thereof,  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  lines  21,  22,  and  23  on 
page  3  of  the  bill  to  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage "Including  its  projection  of  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  such  funds,  and  its  recom- 
mendations for  such  additional  appro- 
priations as  it  deems  appropriate." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read 
the  amendment  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  PATMAN  treading]: 

Page  3,  ctrlke  out  th«  comma  In  line  31 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  period 
In  line  23.  and  Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  4.  after  the  period  tn  line  6,  Insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Bust  new-type 
budgets  for  each  of  the  funds  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  prepared,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  in 
the  manner  preecribed  by  law  (sections  102. 
103,  and  104  of  the  Qovernment  CorporaUon 
Control  Act  (31  tJ.S.C.  847-849))  for  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations." 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  chairman  will  offer 
those  amendments? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly.  They  have 
been  worked  out  with  the  assistance  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WnjNALL],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  we  will  agree  to  them,  and  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  support  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  know  that  they  will 
be  offered,  aiKl  it  Is  our  hope  that  they 
win  be  accepted,  and  we  believe  they 
will  be. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
S.  2729.  As  our  chairman  has  stated 
this  bUl  received  unanimous  support  ol 
our  committee. 

On  January  14,  19«5, 1  Introduced  H  R 
2860  to  provide  for  an  adequately  fi- 
nanced separate  disaster  loan  fund.    As 
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I  noted  at  that  time,  this  was  consistent 
with  my  position  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  In  1962  when  the  lotm  fimds 
for  disaster  and  regular  small  business 
loans  were  combined  over  our  objection. 

When  the  Banking  and  C\arrency  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  one  of  two  emer- 
gency authorization  requests  last  year, 
in  May  of  last  year.  I  received  a  promise 
from  the  then  SBA  Administrator  Mr. 
Foley  that  the  SBA  would  report  on  my 
bill  the  very  next  time  they  came  before 
our  committee.  I  also  received  the  sym- 
pathetic Interest  of  our  chairman  and  of 
Senator  Proxmire  who  testified  before 
the  committee  at  that  time. 

When  SBA  returned  to  our  committee 
on  October  21  of  last  year,  asking  for  an- 
other emergency  authorization,  no  re- 
port was  available.  I  called  this  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  on  the  floor  that 
very  day.  I  had  earlier  that  day,  in  com- 
mittee, offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
S.  2542,  to  set  up  separate,  adequate 
funds  for  the  disaster  loan  program,  but 
it  was  rejected.  The  next  day,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Proxmire  with  cosponsorship 
l^  Senator  McIntyre.  The  necessary 
bipartisan  support  for  the  separate  loan 
fund  approach  was  assured. 

In  the  meantime,  SBA  had  come  to  a 
complete  standstill  on  regular  small  busi- 
ness loans,  not  even  accepting  loan  ap- 
plications, and  even  disaster  loans  and 
economic  opportimity  loans  imder  the 
poverty  program  were  encountering  de- 
lays. 

In  January  1966  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  this  bill,  and  urged 
the  Inclusion  of  language  requiring  more 
adequate  reporting  than  we  in  Congress 
had  been  receiving  from  the  SBA  in  the 
past.  The  amendment  proposed  by  me 
calls  for  quarterly  reports,  and  reports 
anytime  that  any  fund  has  75  percent  or 
more  in  commitments  that  is  now  con- 
tained in  the  bill  before  you. 

Finally,  when  this  bill  came  before  our 
committee,  I  offered  an  amendment 
based  on  the  testimony  by  SBA  Execu- 
tive Administrator  Ross  Davis,  which 
would  provide  for  an  authorization  of 
$112,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
original  language  of  the  bill  carried  the 
new  authorization  only  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  three  goals  of  adequate  financing, 
separate  disaster  and  regular  business 
loan  funds,  and  adequate,  early  report- 
ing to  Congress,  hopefully,  will  now  be 
achieved.  I  am  pleased  at  the  bipartisan 
support  that  this  biU  has  developed  and 
I  think  it  is  a  particular  tribute  to  the 
Nation's  small  business  commimity.  The 
effort  to  reach  this  particular  plateau 
from  which  the  SBA  can  go  forward  re- 
vitalized as  It  has  not  been  for  nearly 
18  months  has  received  support  from 
many  quarters,  but  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  call  attention  to  the  backing 
of  my  early  bill  by  the  genUeman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ctjrtis],  who  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  early  last  year. 
In  addition,  the  efforts  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  ,  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee have  proved  very  helpful.    I  urge 


immediate  passage  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

This  is  only  the  first  step,  however, 
toward  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  a  positive 
force  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  small 
business  community.  President  John- 
son should  forthwith  appoint  a  Small 
Business  Administrator,  a  post  that  has 
been  vacant  for  over  a  year,  and  his 
administration  should  disclaim  any  in- 
tent to  bury  the  independence  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]  . 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2729 
represents  a  sigiiificant  Improvement  In 
the  orderly  operation  of  the  loan  funds  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  To 
provide  continuity  to  the  business  loan 
program,  to  assure  sufficient  fimds  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  of 
small  businessmen  for  long-term  credit 
at  reasonable  rates,  to  forestall  "raids" 
upon  business  loan  funds  for  dlstister 
loan  purposes,  in  short,  to  facilitate  op- 
eration of  SBA  precisely  as  intended  by 
the  Congress  in  its  establishment  of  the 
agency,  passage  of  S.  2729  is  essential. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  I  support  the  bill  whole- 
heartedly. 

I  find,  however,  that  an  important  pro- 
vision has  been  omitted  from  this  bill, 
which  omission  continues  the  threat  to 
the  survival  of  the  business  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1953  established  as  SBA's  key 
function  a  business  loan  program.  The 
need  for  long-term  loans  at  moderate 
rates  of  Interest  was  critical  then;  it  Is 
even  more  critical  today.  If  we  are  to 
support  small  business  not  by  promises, 
but  by  beneficial  action,  the  business  loan 
program  providing  somid  financing,  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis,  to  all  quali- 
fied small  businesses  must  be  maintained. 
We  have  failed  in  the  latter  in  that  the 
Congress  did  not  adequately  protect  the 
limited  fimds  provided  for  the  program. 
By  satisfying  other  loan  programs  with 
funds  intended  for  business  loans,  and  by 
foisting  onto  one  revolving  fund  the  in- 
satiable demands  of  other  SBA  activi- 
ties, the  business  loan  program  was 
brought  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  provided  another  program  of  loans 
to  businesses  and  individuals,  a  program 
intended  to  reduce  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. The  loan  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  SBA  under  a  delegation  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Apparently  we  have  not  learned  the  full 
lesson  from  the  fiasco  of  the  disaster 
loan  drain  upon  the  revolving  fund,  for 
no  limitation  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  loans  short  of  the  total  revolving 
fund  has  been  provided. 

Til  us  the  funds  for  the  business  loan 
program  ardently  sought  for  the  mil- 
lions of  small  businessmen  throughout 
the  land  is  now  to  be  Jeopardized,  and  I 
predict,  again  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  drain  of  a  program  admittedly  de- 
manding or  contemplating  far  less  of 
the  borrower.    Under  the  EOA  program. 


traditional  SBA  requirements  of  security 
and  repayment  probability  may  be  lost 
in  the  emphasis  upon  character  and 
promise.  Loose  operation  could  usurp 
the  SBA  program  our  constituents  have 
so  loudly  supported  since  SBA  refused 
to  accept  business  loan  applications  last 
October. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  I  have  strongly 
supported  a  disaster  loan  program  and 
one  under  separate  authorization,  I  sup- 
port the  economic  opportunity  program 
and  the  loan  assistance  provided  there- 
by. By  this  amendment,  however.  I  am 
providing  protection  for  the  loan  funds 
available  for  the  business  loan  program 
of  SBA.  I  am  insuring  that  the  de- 
mands of  special  purpose  programs  do 
not  exhaust  the  available  funds  of  pro- 
grams long  recognized  as  contributing 
greaUy  to  the  success  of  small  business 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  is  one  of  the  unique  au- 
thorization bills  that  comes  before  the 
committee.  There  is  no  other  Instance 
that  I  can  think  of  in  which  a  committee 
or  the  House  considers  legislation  for  a 
particular  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  is  done  In  this  particular  case. 
As  the  Members  of  the  House  know,  we 
have  a  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, made  up  of  15  members,  who  have 
the  specific  authority  to  investigate  the 
problems  of  the  small  businessman 
across  the  country.  They  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  in  contact 
with  those  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  small  business  program. 

But  we  have  no  legislative  authority, 
regardless  of  the  difficulties  we  may  find 
throughout  the  country  as  far  as  the 
small  businessmen  are  concerned.  We 
must  of  necessity  make  recommenda- 
tions to  another  committee  of  the  House, 
the  one  that  has  legislative  authority  in 
the  area.  May  I  say  we  have,  for  the 
most  p>art,  received  the  cooperation  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  legislative  committee  which 
brings  this  authorization  bill  concerning 
funds  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration before  us  for  consideration. 

I  daresay  there  are  a  lot  of  questions 
in  the  minds  of  the  membership  as  to 
what  in  the  world  has  happened  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Why 
has  SBA  been  unable  to  provide  funds 
for  the  small  businessmen  who  seek  to 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government 
under  a  program  that  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  into 
law?  Very,  very  fi-ankly — there  Is  an 
easy  explanation.  In  addition  to — and 
I  made  this  point  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  rule — the  business  loan  program, 
which  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion handles,  the  Congress  has  from  time 
to  time  assigned  the  administration  of 
other  loan  programs  to  SBA.  A  major 
responsibility  has  been  the  administra- 
tion of  a  loan  program  for  victims  of  the 
natural  disasters  that  have  occurred  In 
the  coimtry.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
very  devastating  hurricane  In  Louisiana 
recently.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration proceeded  as  the  Congress  had 
directed  them  to  do — to  handle  the  re- 
ceipt of  applications  for  financial  as- 
sistance   after    the    disaster    has    been 
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proclauned  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
rtuniaraticn  moved  forthwith.  The  »p- 
pacatlons  for  funds,  however,  exceeded 
tn?  fundi!  tr.at  the  Congnn  has  mmde 
a-,  aiiabie  for  ail  pro«rains  8BA  handles. 
Therefore  the  Administrator  or  the 
Executive  Director  had  to  close  down  the 
SB.\  business  loan  program  because  of 
l.he  lack  of  funds. 

"Hiis  was  the  program  that  we  In  the 
C'ongre.ss  originally  conceived  as  the 
basic  pro«Tam  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministraiion  Since  October  of  last 
year,  the  appUcailons  for  loans  that  have 
been  accepted  have  been  negligible — and 
that  Is.  of  cours*"  with  reference  to  the 
reifular  business  loan  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  today  in  your  con- 
trressional  dl.strict  If  you  were  a  small 
biisinessman— and  I  daresay  you  have 
hp«rd  from  some  of  them — If  you  wanted 
to  borrow  money  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — and  you  were 
other»-l.se  eligible  and  met  all  of  the 
quahficatlon."' — you  could  go  In  and  see 
th"  rF^iona'i  dir»^r.->r  but,  regardless  of 
how  fine  a  r>.arar>r  you  might  be  and 
how  ifood  tr '-  references  you  might  have, 
he  would  %Ay  %-:  vou,  "I  do  not  have  any 
money  to  i'^r>i  you "  He  would  say. 
Well  if  you  e.o  to  a  bank  and  they  will 
provide  their  funds,  I  will  consider  the 
?narant<>e  of  90  percent  of  your  loan, 
b'lt  we  do  not  have  any  funds  available 
of  our  own  to  lend  you." 

This  Is  the  point  the  Small  Business 
Admlnl.strattor,  has  reached.  It  has  been 
severely  ha.nci:capped  for  the  past  8  or 
9  months 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
n:?n^ber5h;p  that,  originally  In  1953. 
when  thi.s  program  was  established,  we 
plactd  a  cplUng  on  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  loan  a  small  businessman  might  sub- 
mit an  application  for.  The  celling  of 
$100,000  proved  to  be  Inadequate.  The 
demands  of  the  small  business  ccMnmu- 
n!t7  on  the  small  btislness  agency  re- 
qul.-ed  higher  lending  authority.  We  In 
the  Cor.grpss  thus  provided  that  they 
could  make  loans  up  to  $350,000. 

-So  what  happened'  When  the  de- 
n.aiid.s  from  other  sources  on  business 
loan  funds  absorbed  the  fimds  or 
measurably  reduced  them,  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Executive  Director  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be.  Immediately 
a:id  administratively  lowered  the  ceil- 
1  !.<{  on  loans.  In  other  words,  he  reduced 
the  loan  maximum.  sa>ing.  "I  won't 
accept  an  application  In  excess  of 
SiOO.OOO  • 

Tlien  the  demands  of  disaster  victims 
multiplied  and  he  said.  "I  won't  pennit 
any  more  loans  in  excess  of  |15,000." 

Finally  his  fund  became  completely 
baiikrupt  and  he  said  to  Ills  regional  di- 
rectors. You  cannot  accept  any  further 
loan  application.'^ 

What  we  now  have,  by  reason  of  a 
nimber  of  clrcunutances.  some  of  which 
•A  '•  m  the  Congress  must  share  the  blame. 
i-i  a  situation  In  which  we  have  had  no 
funds  available  for  the  small  business- 
men of  tfie  count.rv 

Mr  MULTEii  .M  Chairman,  will  the 
gen'ifm.an  yifld? 

Mr  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
ma.".  from  New  York. 


M:  .VILXTER.  I  think  the  genUeman 
should  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  every 
time  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  come  to  Congress  for  an  authoriza- 
tion or  an  appropriation,  the  Congress 
has  met  the  request.  I  do  not  think  we 
share  in  that  blame  for  the  lack  of  fuiKls 
In  this  agency. 

Ur.  MOORE.  The  genUeman  Is  cer- 
tainly correct.  If  that  suggestion  Is 
made,  to  correct  In  the  Reccwo  any  sug- 
gestion I  may  have  made  that  we  have 
not  given  the  agency  the  money  re- 
quested, the  gentleman  is  eminently  cot- 
rect.  We  have  never  failed  to  respond 
to  the  monetary  requests  for  funds  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  We 
have,  however,  thrust  other  things  on 
this  man's  desk  and  told  him  to  adminis- 
ter them.  He  has  done  the  Job  we  have 
given  him  even  though  It  meant  using 
fimds  that  should  have  been  used  on 
other  programs.  He  has  had  to  close 
those  programs  down  that  the  Congress 
has  shown  most  interest  In, 

They  did  not  come  beck  and  ask  for 
funds,  and  that  should  be  a  firm  point 
as  far  as  our  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  Is  concerned. 
They  knew  what  the  problem  was.  but 
they  waited  and  waited.  We  would  still 
be  waiting  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  come  to  Congress  for 
funds  had  It  not  been  for  the  Initiative 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentlemen  In  the  other  body  who  moved 
this  legislation  before  us. 

The  p(Hnt  I  am  making  is  this:  We 
shall  have  happen  to  us  again  exactly 
what  happened  due  to  the  disaster  loan 
program  unless  my  amendment  Is 
adopted.  The  gentleman  fnxn  Texas 
has  very  honestly  stated  what  this  bill 
proposes  to  do.  It  wUl  Isolate  fimds  so 
that  never  again  will  the  disasters,  no 
matter  how  many  we  have,  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  invade  the  corpus  of  the 
funds  that  are  arallable  for  the  busi- 
ness loan  program.  It  is  exactly  what 
we  want  to  do.  I  commend  them  for 
this. 

I  say  there  Is  within  this  legislation 
another  opportunity  for  the  same  thing 
to  happen  again  It  could  occur  If  there 
were  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram under  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  We  gave  the  Small 
Btislness  Administrator  the  responsibility 
of  handling  this  program,  and  he  could 
repeat  the  error  of  the  present  situation. 
Not  a  man  in  this  body  can  tell  me 
otherwise. 

He  could  take  the  $423  million  which 
we  authorize  in  this  legislation  and  put 
It  all  In  one  program  and  close  the  small 
business  loan  program  down  again,  sim- 
ply because  of  lack  of  funds. 

At  an  appropriate  time  I  propose  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  believe 
would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  both  the 
poverty  loan  program  and  the  business 
loan  program  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, "nie  amendment  would 
place  a  ceiling  on  the  title  IV  loan  pro- 
gram. You  do  It  In  other  places  In  your 
report  with  respect  to  other  programs. 
Look  at  the  report  that  Is  before  the 
House.  Among  other  things  It  states 
that  we  are  going  to  place  three  ceilings, 
I  want  to  add  a  fourth  celling.    Three 


ceilings  would  be  placed  on  activities  fi- 
nanced from  this  fund.  A  celling  of 
%4Q0  million  would  be  placed  on  BBA's 
functions  under  sections  302  and  303  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
19St.  That  is  the  portion  of  the  act  in 
which  small  development  corporations 
can  come  to  this  particular  program  for 
funding  for  new  industry. 

A  ceiling  of  $200  million  would  be 
placed  on  loans  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies.  A  ceiling  of 
$1,400  million  would  be  placed  on  SBA's 
other  loan  activities.  But.  among  its 
other  activities  are  trade  adjustment 
loans,  prime  contract  authority,  dis- 
placed business  disaster  loans  and  the 
regular  business  loan  program,  which 
every  one  of  us  want  to  protect,  and  the 
loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  of  1S)64. 

I  say  that  we  should  place  a  celling  of 
$100  million  on  loans  under  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  I  am  not 
hampering  that  act,  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers, at  all,  in  fact,  I  propose  protect- 
ing it. 

It  Is  estimated.  If  we  look  at  the  report, 
that  they  will  have  In  this  program  out- 
standing loans  and  commitments  of  only 
$69  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  only  thing  I  seek  to  do,  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  is  to  author- 
ize $100  million  for  the  title  IV  loan 
program,  but  not  another  dime. 

We  must  keep  the  business  loan  pro- 
gram in  operation.  Applications  must 
continue  to  be  received  from  small  busi- 
nessmen in  the  various  communities 
across  the  country. 

If  It  were  to  be  suggested  that  this  Is 
going  to  stop  the  title  IV  loan  program  In 
any  way.  I  would  say  that  my  amend- 
ment proposes  to  provide  almost  twice 
as  much  for  poverty  loans  as  the  legis- 
lation which  Is  before  us  Indicates  has 
been  projected  through  fiscal  year  1967. 

It  would  place  a  celling,  so  that  we 
would  not  be  in  the  same  position  as  we 
are  now  in  the  disaster  case,  because  dis- 
aster loans  have  absorbed  all  regular 
business  loan  funds.  If  we  do  not  put 
a  celling  on  title  IV  poverty  loans,  which 
I  suggest  be  at  $100  million,  we  will  have 
title  IV  loans  which  may  completely  ab- 
sorb the  business  loan  funds,  and  the 
business  loan  program  will  be  shut  down 
again.  I  think  it  Is  our  responsibility  to 
see  to  It  that  this  does  not  happen  agadn. 
Mr.  HANNA,  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  ask  one  question.  In  setting  out  the 
$100  million,  do  I  correctly  understand 
from  the  gentleman's  remarks  that  this 
would  then  reduce  the  other  celling  that 
Is  set  for  funds  by  the  $100  million,  so 
that  even  though  the  predictions  are 
that  they  would  use  only  $69  million  of  it, 
we  would  be  placing  Inactive,  then,  the 
$100  million?  Or  would  the  gentleman 
set  that  in  a  way  in  which  It  does  not  dis- 
turb the  utilization  of  the  other  funds 
authorized? 

Mr.  MOORK.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. I  would  construct  it  In  such  a  way 
that  the  fund  would  be  available  up  to 
$100  million,  but  not  isolate  those  funds 
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from  the  business  loan  program  in  the 
event  they  did  not  use  that  $100  million. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  extremely  valu- 
able contribution.  I  agree  with  his  views 
and,  of  course,  join  in  his  pointing  to  the 
disaster  loan  effects  on  the  general  loan 
program  of  small  business. 

Of  course,  as  the  report  Indicated  on 
page  29,  they  underestimated  that  by  100 
percent,  $200  million  Instead  of  $400  mil- 
lion. 

We  had  this  before  our  committee 
when  we  were  considering  the  Louisiana 
hurricane  situation.  At  that  time,  I 
asked  SBA  specifically  if  they  had  enough 
authorizations  and  appropriations  left  to 
do  the  job  in  Louisiana.  They  said,  "Yes, 
we  do."  But  the  facts  and  (^cumstances 
show  that  is  not  the  case.  Is  that  not 
true,  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. We  have  seen  what  happened. 
The  small  business  loan  program  shut 
down.  

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman's  pro- 
posal would  prevent  the  same  thing  from 
happening  in  the  other  phases  of  the 
program.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  Is  right.  I  would 
be  certain  the  small  business  loan  pro- 
gram operates  and  at  the  same  time  I 
would  still  make  funds  available  for  the 
title  IV  poverty  loan  program  to  operate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  RksnickI. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
rural  area  which  I  represent  is  the  kind 
of  area  one  mjght  expect  would  benefit 
most  by  the  operation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way.  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
SBA  was  originally  created  was  to  help 
provide  the  needed  financial  stimulus  to 
areas  such  as  mine.  This  is  true  fcH- 
several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  small 
rural  banks  often  do  not  have  enough 
capital  to  provide  the  kind  of  financing 
needed  for  substantial  business  and  in- 
dustrial growth.  For  another  thing, 
rural  banks  are  traditionally  far  more 
conservative  than  city  banks  and  are  less 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  any  but  the 
most  conservative  loan  applications. 
Now  that  new  emphasis  Is  being  placed 
on  the  Importance  of  rural  develofMnent, 
It  is  important  for  us  to  learn  whether 
the  SBA  program  is  succeeding  or  failing 
in  the  rural  areas. 

Over  the  past  year,  in  my  many  dis- 
cussions with  the  farmers,  businessmen, 
and  bankers  In  my  area.  I  have  gained 
the  distinct  Impression  that  the  SBA  was 
fallmg  down  on  the  Job.  As  we  all  know, 
disaster  loan  dooanda  placed  such  a 
burden  on  the  organization  that  direct 
loans  had  to  be  suspended  last  October. 
But  unfortunately,  it  seemed  that  even 
the  loan  guarantee  plan  was  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  community  as  It  did 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  bankers. 
In  an  aUempt  to  find  out  exactly  where 
the  problem  lay.  I  recently  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  47  banks  In  my  district.  I  wrote 
to  them  when  I  had  learned  that  very 
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few  banks  In  our  area  have  been  inter- 
ested in  participating  In  the  loan  guar- 
antee program.  I  said  I  was  Interested 
in  finding  out  the  reason  for  this  lack 
of  Interest,  in  the  hope  that  steps  might 
be  taken  to  make  the  program  more  at- 
tractive to  local  banks.  Since  the  local 
bank's  participation  in  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful to  small  businessmen  in  my  district,  I 
invited  their  comments  to  find  out  why 
they  were  rjt  participating  and  what 
suggestions  ^ey  had  to  make  the  SBA's 
loan  guaran".ee  program  more  attractive. 
Relies  tc  this  request  have  been  com- 
ing In  and  have  been  very  Illuminating. 
One  bank  described  an  incident  with  a 
guarantee  loan  program  under  which  a 
loan  was  made  for  a  factory  building. 
When  the  loan  became  past  due,  the 
bank  gave  the  SBA  the  required  30  days' 
notice  to  pay  their  participation  In  the 
loan.  At  that  point,  the  bank  tells  me. 
instead  of  reimbursing  the  bank  for  their 
participation,  the  SBA  began  to  look  for 
technicalities  in  their  agreement  with 
the  bank.  Eventually  the  bank  became 
so  disgusted  that  they  served  notice  on 
the  SBA  that  they  wanted  to  buy  the 
SBA's  participation  in  the  loan,  which 
they  eventually  did.  The  bank  president 
wrote: 

Based  on  this  experience,  we  are  no  longer 
interested  In  the  guarantee  loan  program. 

Another  bank  described  procedural  and 
administrative  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  SBA.  One  client  was  told  by  the 
SBA  that  a  loan  application  could  be 
processed  In  2  or  3  weeks.  In  this  par- 
ticular case.  SBA  approval  arrived  4 
months  later.  And  this  was  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  collateral  for  the  loan 
was  appraised  at  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  Another  letter  describes 
the  problems  the  bank  has  in  obtaining 
prompt  payments  frc«n  the  SBA  on  a 
loan  where  the  SBA  is  handling  receipt 
of  payments.    One  banker  comments: 

Having  cited  my  experience*  with  SBAi 
you  can  understand  my  reluctance  to  men- 
tion this  kind  of  loan  to  any  of  my  cus- 
tomers. 

Several  of  the  aforementioned  com- 
munications follow: 

Mabcr  23.  19M. 

Dea*  Sa:  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a 
moratorium  on  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion direct  loans  since  last  October,  and  the 
only  type  of  SBA  loan  available  U  the  loan 
guarantee  plan,  under  wlilch  the  bank  makes 
the  loan  and  applies  to  SBA  for  a  guarantee 
of  75-90  percent  of  the  amount  loaned. 

We  have  received  many  constituent  re- 
quests asking  our  help  In  arranging  loans 
through  the  SBA.  Although  we  are  happy 
to  assist  our  constituents,  there  is  Uttle  we 
can  do  for  them  directly  in  this  area,  except 
to  try  to  expedite  their  applloations. 

We  iiave  found  that  very  lew  banks  doing 
business  in  the  28th  Congressional  District 
have  been  Interested  in  participating  in  this 
program.  We  are  very  Interested  to  find  out 
the  reason  for  this  lack  of  interest,  with  the 
view  In  mind  that  perhaps  there  are  actions 
we  might  teke  that  would  help  make  this 
program  more  auractlve  to  our  local  banks. 

We  feel  that  participation  In  the  guarantee 
loan  program  would  be  a  helpful  service  to 
small  businessmen  in  our  district  and  we 
would  like  to  see  our  banks  Involved  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent. 

Tour  comments  on  the  SBA,  and  the  guar- 
antee   loan    program    especially,    would    be 


greatly  appreciated  by  this  office.  We  hope 
that  by  knowing  your  point  of  view  on  this 
subject  we  can  help  you  and  the  borrowers 
to  take  advantsige  of  the  SBA  serrlces. 
Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 
Cordially  yours. 

JOSKPR  T.  RsstncK. 
MemheT  of  Congress. 

VrrrcHtss  Baitk  &  Tatrsr  Co.. 
Poughkeepsie,  NY..  March  25.  19SS. 
Be  SBA  program. 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Rxsntck. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D£A«  Joe:  This  is  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  March  23.  We  have  parUclpated  with  SBA 
in  regard  to  one  loan  and  have  assisted  a  few 
customers  In  their  endeavors  to  obtain  SBA 
direct  loans.  We  have  also  been  aware  of  as- 
sistance that  SBA  has  given  to  one  of  our 
customers  in  ironing  out  problem*  that  our 
customer  had  with  Government  procurement 
agencies  (regarding  work  In  process)  and  in 
securing  certlflcates  of  competency. 

We  have  found  personnel  In  the  New  York 
City  ofDce  to  be  cooperative.  To  a  large  de- 
gree, we  beUeve  that  SBA's  usefulness  Is  la 
the  service  It  renders  to  small  business  as 
distinguished  from  Its  lending  actlvlUes. 
Obviously,  the  two  go  hand  In  hand  but  in 
many  cases,  the  service  Is  the  predomlnaUng 
benefit. 

Our  bank  (and  we  believe  this  applies  to 
many  banks)  is  reluctant  to  participate  with 
SBA  or  to  use  Its  loan  guarantee  program 
because  of  redtape  in  connection  with  both 
programs  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  bank's 
position  under  the  guarantee  program.  We 
had  one  very  sad  experience  in  connection 
with  a  RPC-orlginated  guarantee  in  which  It 
was  claimed  that  a  technicality  negated  the 
effectiveness  of  the  guarantee.  The  claim 
was  made  by  a  successor  to  RFC  some  7  or  8 
years  after  the  loan  was  put  on  our  books. 
As  a  result,  we  refuse  to  prepare  cloeing 
papers  in  which  a  governmental  lending 
agency  participates.  We  believe  that  we  can 
work  out  this  problem  with  the  SBA  if  a 
need  arises,  but  we  prefer  to  avoid  contro- 
versy whenever  possible.  Thus,  we  shy  away 
from  SBA  participations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONAI.D  A.  Mooas, 

President. 

The    SAtrcnms    Nattonal    Bank 
&  Trust  Co.. 

Satigerties,  N.Y..  March  28,  1968. 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Rbsnick, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sis:  I  would  like  to  answer  your  letter  of 
March  23  regarding  banks'  participation  with 
SBA  In  loans  by  relating  to  you  my  expe- 
rience with  the  SBA. 

In  August  1964.  we  submitted  a  loan  ap- 
plication to  SBA  in  the  amount  of  9225.000 
asking  them  to  take  a  75-peroent  Interest. 
Incidentally,  when  a  client  seeks  Information 
from  SBA  regarding  loans,  they  are  told  by 
SBA  personnel  tliat.  If  the  bank  Is  going  to 
participate  for  25  percent.  It  Is  only  a  matter 
of  2  or  3  weeks  for  the  application  to  t>e 
processed.  Well.  In  this  case  we  received  the 
SBA  approval  In  December  1964,  some  4 
montlis  later.  I  might  add  at  thU  point  that 
the  collateral  for  this  loan  was  appraised  at 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

We  have  a  lO-percent  participation  In  an- 
other loan  with  SBA,  and  they  are  haodUng 
the  receipt  of  payments  on  this  loan.  I  wish 
it  were  the  other  way  around.  When  the 
first  payment  was  due,  I  called  our  customer 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  his  payment. 
He  told  me  he  had  made  the  payment  a  week 
before.  I  then  called  SBA  and  asked  where 
our  share  was.  That  was  •  mistake.  (Let 
me  warn  you,  air.  Don't  ever  call  SBA  unleM 
you  know  exactly  whom  you  want  to  speak 
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to  &n<l  what  his  extension  Is.)  In  any  event 
I  did  speak  to  someone  In  the  oflBce.  who 
explained  the  reason  for  the  delay  and  said 
we  could  expect  a  check  any  day.  Two  weeks 
later,  I  wrote  to  SBA  asking  about  the  check 
due  us.  About  1  week  later,  and  over  1 
month  after  the  payment  had  been  sent,  we 
received  our  10  percent.  We  a-e  still  getting 
the  payments  about  1  month  late,  but  I  know 
our  cxistomer  has  made  them;  so  I  don't 
worry  too  much. 

You  might  think  that  after  this  bitter  ex- 
perience we  would  give  up  trying  to  do  busi- 
ness with  SBA.  We  haven't,  though:  be- 
cause on  February  25,  1986.  we  sent  In 
another  application.  This  Is  another  of  the 
appUcaUons  In  which  our  bank  U  Uklng  25 
percent,  and  which,  as  I  menUoned  before, 
we  were  told  takes  only  a  couple  of  weeks  to 
process.  Well,  we  have  heard  from  SBA,  but 
only  because  they  wanted  some  additional 
information.  If  they  had  given  ua  the  forms 
for  U  In  the  first  place,  It  could  have  been 
sent  In  with  the  original  application. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  SBA  guarantee 
loan  program  could  be  of  benefit  to  many, 
but  having  cited  my  experiences  with  SBA 
you  can  understand  my  reluctance  to  men- 
tion this  type  loan  to  any  of  my  customers. 

The  only  constructive  comment  I  could 
make  at  this  time  would  be  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  the  efficiency  In  the  SBA  offices. 
Perhaps  you  might  consider  the  suggestion 
of  an  SBA  office  being  estabUshed  In  the  area 
of  the  growing  Hudson  Valley.  That  might 
be  helpful  In  educating  people  to  the  SBA 
and  In  clearing  up  some  of  the  delay  in 
processing  applications. 

My  comments  are  being  made,  Mr.  Resnick, 
in   a  spirit  of  helpful   criticism,  and  I  look 
forward  to  your  reply  In  regard  to  them. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Casnkigbt, 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Cashier. 

Thk  Kcrhonkson  Nationai.  Bank. 

Kerhonkson.  NY.,  March  28.  1996. 
Hon    JosxPH  Y.  RtatncK.. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Job:  In  your  letter  of  March  23,  1966, 
you  asked  me  for  comments  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  especially  the  guar- 
antee loan  program. 

Our  one  and  only  experience  with  the  guar- 
antee loan  program  was  a  very  bad  one.  We 
made  a  loan  to  two  young  men  In  KUenvllle, 
N'  Y.,  for  a  factory  building.  The  loan  was 
gMarant««d  under  this  program.  When  the 
icMtn  became  considerably  past  due,  we  gave 
the  SBA  the  required  30-day  notice  to  pay 
th»ir  participation  In  the  loan.  At  that 
point,  Instead  of  reimbursing  us  for  their 
participation,  they  began  to  look  for  tech- 
liicaUtles  In  the  agreement  with  us  as  the 
servicing  bank.  When  you  look  for  techni- 
calities, they  are  not  hard  to  find,  but  basi- 
cally, we  had  compiled  with  every  require- 
ment. We  eventually  became  disgusted, 
gave  them  the  required  30-day  notice  that 
we  wanted  to  buy  their  participation  In  the 
loan,  w^lch  we  did.  Incidentally,  the  loan 
was   paid  out  In  a  satisfactory   manner. 

Based  on  this  experience,  we  are  no  longer 
Interested  In  the  guarantee  loan  program.  I 
assume  other  banks  have  bad  similar  ex- 
periences. 

Sincerely. 

A.  J.  ANDBtaott, 

President. 

The  letters  SBA  stand  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Adminatratlon.  Perhaps  they 
.should  also  stand  for  Small  Bankers  Ad- 
.Tiinlsi.'^tior.  because  I  believe  that  one 
of  ihe  most  knportant  functions  of  the 
SBA  U  to  back  up  smaller  banks  and 
especially  rural  banks  In  an  attempt  to 
help  them  play  a  more  aggressive  and 
vital  role  in  the  economic  development 


of  their  communities.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  better  time  than  right  now  to  look  into 
the  SBA's  operations  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  doing  the  job  that  It  was 
created  to  do;  and  more  Important, 
whether  it  is  doing  the  Job  it  should  be 
doing  in  the  light  of  today's  social  and 
economic  goals.  We  must  have  an  SBA 
that  Is  streamlined  and  eCBclent,  operat- 
ing in  a  manner  which  makes  banks 
want  to  deal  with  them,  that  exhibits  a 
willingness  to  cut  redtape.  In  short,  a 
fast-moving,  economic  machine  whose 
gears  are  meshing  smoothly  with  the 
overall  economic  objectives  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  «md  which  can  make  the  proper 
contributions  to  the  total  growth  of  our 
business  community.  In  addition,  and 
what  perhaps  may  be  most  important, 
the  SBA  must  aggressively  seek  to  im- 
prove its  relations  with  the  banks,  so  that 
banks  will  seek  SBA  assistance,  not  reject 
it  as  they  now  seem  to  be  doing. 

One  problem  that  this  legislation  does 
not  deal  with  is  that  of  appointing  an 
administrator  so  that  the  SBA  can  go 
forward  and  resolve  some  of  its  many 
problems.  No  organization  can  operate 
without  an  effective  leader.  The  imme- 
diate appointment  of  a  top-flight  admin- 
istrator will,  I  am  certain,  contribute  to 
the  more  efficient  operation  of  the  SBA 
and  permit  it  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  our  many  hard-pressed  small  busi- 
nesses. It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
these  days  of  tight  money  and  higher 
interest  rates  the  small  businessman  is 
the  one  who  is  hardest  hit.  Anything 
that  can  be  done  to  make  the  SBA  a 
more  effective  instrument  to  help  these 
people  should  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete favor  of  this  bill  which  will  insure 
that  the  SBA's  ability  to  make  loans  to 
small  businessmen  all  over  the  United 
States  will  never  again  be  impaired  by 
unforeseen  local  disasters. 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
no  large  corporate  complex  which  has 
not  been  greatly  aided  by  our  Govern- 
ment by  contracts,  by  tax  benefit,  by 
subsidy,  by  indirect  assistance  In  trans- 
portation, by  research  and  development 
of  many  types  and  kinds.  Five  hundred 
corporations  have  over  90  percent  of 
the  business  assets  in  this  country  and 
are  imposing  giants  in  the  business  com- 
plex. Over  a  million  corporations,  part- 
nerships, and  individually  owned  busi- 
nesses share  the  remaining  less  than  10 
percent  of  business  assets.  Yet  it  is  from 
these  firms  much  of  the  dynamics  of 
change  comes.  Innovation  and  flexibil- 
ity are  constant  needs  of  our  economy. 
The  contribution  of  small  business  in  this 
regard  far  outweighs  the  proportion  of 
business  assets  they  hold  and  control. 
Dark  indeed  would  be  the  day  that 
America  lost  the  strength  and  vitality 
which  issues  from  the  small  business- 
man. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  S.  2729,  a 
bill  designed  to  eliminate  curtailments 
in  SBA  lending  activities.  Small  busi- 
ness cannot  survive  in  the  United  States 
without  a  strong  Small  Business  Admin- 


istration and  the  agency  can  be  only  as 
strong  as  the  legislation  with  which  Con- 
gress endows  it.  8.  2729  will  help  SBA 
to  better  serve  small  business  concerns 

To  many,  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  legislation  is  the  operation  of  two 
separate  revolving  funds  with  a  prohibi- 
tion from  one  fund  borrowing  from  the 
other.  The  anti borrowing  restriction 
will  mean  that  In  the  event  of  a  major 
disaster,  there  will  be  funds  to  meet 
this  situation  and  that  SBA  can  move 
in  immediately  to  begin  its  lending  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  it  will  mean— and 
very  importantly— that  in  the  event  of  a 
series  of  disasters  the  other  lending  pro- 
grams will  not  be  drained  to  meet  these 
situations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  present  setup 
SBA  operates  with  one  revolving  fund; 
and  if  large  drains  are  made  upon  that 
fund  for  disaster  loans  the  money  is  re- 
placed, but  it  takes  time.  In  one  case  it 
took  6  months  to  return  funds  expended 
for  disasters  to  the  revolving  fund.  We 
do  not  want  that  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  S.  2729  raises  the  lim- 
its of  loans  outstanding  imder  section 
4(c).  Now  this  limit,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood by  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Includes,  first,  loans  made  by 
the  SBA;  second,  losuis  guaranteed  by  the 
SBA;  third.  SBA  loans  subject  to  an 
SBA  guarantee;  or,  fourth,  it  should  be 
particularly  noted,  loans  placed  in  a  par- 
ticipation pool  under  legislation  which 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  other  body 
and  which  is  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiane  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnunzioI. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1956.  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  had  to  suspend  or  curtail  lending 
activities  on  eight  separate  occasions.  It 
Is  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  small 
btisinesses  were  forced  to  close  their 
doors  during  these  periods. 

S.  2729  hopefully  will  prevent  such  fu- 
ture closings  and  will  enable  SBA  to 
shortly  reopen  its  closed  lending  func- 
tions. For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  sup- 
port S.  2729. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chair- 
man Patman.  has  stated,  there  are 
more  than  5,000  applications  for  small 
business  loans  backlogged  in  SBA 
offices  around  the  country.  In  addition, 
there  are  untold  thousands  of  people  on 
waiting  lists  to  be  considered  once  SBA 
reopens  its  lending  functions.  The  eyes 
of  the  small  business  world  are  focused 
directly  on  this  Chamber  today.  I  feel 
certain  that  this  bill  will  pass.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  It  wl  1  pass  unanimously  so 
that  the  small  businessman  can  be  firmly 
assured  that  no  Congressman  has  turned 
his  back  on  this  great  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  WIDNAli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr.  HOR- 

TON). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2729  and  the  Moore 
amendment  thereto. 
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The  need  for  Isolation  of  SBA's  busi- 
ness loan  revolving  fund  from  the  in- 
roads of  special  purpose  programs,  such 
as  disaster  and  title  IV  loans  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  present  moratorium  on 
business  loan  applications.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  I  am  sure,  has  seen  the 
injury  rendered  to  small  businesses 
throughout  this  Nation  by  their  inability 
to  obtain  long-term  financing  at  reason- 
able rates  of  Interest. 

I  support  the  Implementation  and  ex- 
pansion of  both  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  provisions  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  benefits 
of  these  programs  and  the  Importance 
of  SBA's  role  In  them  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  Increased  authoriza- 
tions provided  each  of  these  programs 
by  8.  2729  is  essential.  Separation  of  the 
revolving  funds,  however,  is  a  common- 
sense  precaution  against  any  fund,  and 
thus  any  essential  SBA  program,  being 
depleted  at  the  expense  of  any  other. 
TTiis  occurred  last  year  when  demands 
for  disaster  loans,  resulting  from  Hurri- 
cane Betsy,  depleted  funds  that  would 
ordinarily  have  been  available  for  the 
now  virtually  Inoperative  business  loan 
program.  With  separate  business  and 
disaster  loan  revolving  funds  coupled 
with  the  reporting  requirements  stipu- 
lated in  this  bill,  no  SBA  program  should 
erer  again  experience  this  kind  of  a  shut- 
down, at  the  expense  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community. 

The  Moore  amendment  carries  the 
compelling  logic  of  separating  the  fimds 
of  various  programs  one  step  further. 
The  $100  million  ceiling  on  total  loans 
under  the  title  IV  program,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  fund  therefor, 
adequately  provides  for  the  contemplated 
growth  of  the  program  for  the  next  2  or 
3  years. 

Although  individual  program  funds 
are  protected  In  part  under  S.  2729  by 
the  separation  of  disaster  loan  funds  and 
business  loan  funds,  further  independ- 
ence of  all  three  programs,  including 
title  rv  loans,  Is  provided  by  the  Moore 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  promote  the  efficient 
and  continuous  operation  of  each  of  the 
programs  we  have  authorized  under  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  es- 
tablishment of  three  separate  revolving 
funds,  the  increasing  of  authorizations 
for  all  SBA  programs,  and  the  require- 
ment of  quarterly  reports  from  the 
agency  on  Its  operations  are  essential 
steps  in  this  direction,  whereby  SBA  will 
perform  the  services  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  which  the  Congress  has 
authorized  It  and  intended  it  to  perform. 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Keith]. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  a  district  which,  for 
many  years,  has  been  handicapped  by  the 
threat  of  disasters  of  the  type  about 
which  we  have  been  speaking  today. 

In  1938  a  real  hurricane  hit  Cape  Cod 
and  did  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage,  and  took  hundreds  of 
lives.    Many  people  found,  to  their  sur- 


prise, that  they  did  not  have  Insurance 
which  would  cover  the  tidal  flooding 
damage  that  accompanied  the  hurricane. 
There  were  some  Insurance  companies 
which  made  adjustments — adjustments 
which  perhaps  were  unfair  to  the  in- 
surance companies  and  to  its  other 
policyholders.  Some  claims  were  paid 
but.  by  and  large,  there  was  no  protec- 
tion for  those  whose  losses  resulted  from 
tidal  flooding. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  In  1944  we 
had  another  hurricane,  and  then  In  the 
mldflfties  we  had  two.  one  upon  the 
other,  In  rapid  succession.  Tidal  flood- 
ing losses,  once  again  were  not  covered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  those  two 
hurricanes  the  Congress  In  the  mldfWtles 
passed  some  legislation  authorizing  a 
disaster  insurance  program  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government.  However, 
there  were  no  hurricanes  in  the  years 
immediately  following,  and  so  the  Con- 
gress did  not  fund  this  program.  It  lay 
dormant  for  majvy  years,  until  recently 
prompted  by  Hurricane  Betsy  and  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PatjcanI.  legislation  was  of- 
fered which  funded  further  study  so  that 
we  might  eliminate  the  cause  of  all  the 
expenditures  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing today. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman  In  the  public 
works  bin  of  last  year,  we  authorized 
more  than  $1  million  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  disaster  Insurance.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  within  a  year  from  the 
date  of  the  apprcH^rlatlon  following  that 
authorizatlMi,  the  Congress  will  have  a 
report  rendered  to  It  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  that  they  are 
to  recommend  a  solution  to  this  problem 
under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of  Govern- 
ment  and  the  Insurance   companies. 

It  is  my  understanding  further  that 
the  question  of  the  earthquake  Insurance 
will  take  some  time  longer  but  that  too 
Is  being  studied. 

Hopefully,  this  study  can  point  the 
way  to  a  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Insurance  Industry  and  the  Government 
and  the  Individual  Involved  so  that  some 
program  can  be  worked  out  so  that  this 
kind  of  small  business  assistance  will  no 
longer  be  required. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  If  he  has  any  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  extent  and  the 
prospects  for  hearings  as  a  result  of  that 
study? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  such  time  as  Is 
necessary,  If  he  will  yield  to  me  to  an- 
swer his  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.    I  yield  to  the  genUonan. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
the  fine  work  he  has  done  In  connec- 
tion with  the  proposal  that  he  has  which 
I  consider  a  very  constructive  one  and 
which  I  believe  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
I  know  it  does  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  our  members  <rf  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Tlw  $1  million  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  which  was  appropriated  under 
Public  Law  89-309  last  October  in  the 
first  supplemental  bill  was  made  avail- 
able at  that  time. 

Now  the  study  under  the  law  is  being 
carried  on  and  must  be  completed  within 
1  year  of  last  October.  If  any  ques- 
tions should  arise  that  need  the  atten- 
tlcm  of  the  Congress  which  will  fur- 
ther this  very  desirable  project,  I  feel 
reasonably  certain  the  Congress  will  re- 
spond and  do  what  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  completed.  Does  that  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  KEITH   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
>ield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arsnds]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  just 
simply  want  to  read  from  a  UPI  wire 
report  this  morning  something  that  is 
rather  significant. 

President  Johnson  today  addressed  a  fer- 
vent appeal- 
Mind  you,  this  is  a  fervent  appeal — 
to  all  sections  of  the  American  economy 
from  the  housewife  to  the  roadbuUder 
from  the  corporate  executive  to  the  union 
leader  to  cut  down  immediately  oa  unneces- 
sary spending  to  meet  the  rising  threat  of 
Inflation. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mes- 
sage has  finally  gotten  through  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  in- 
flation Is  on  his  doorstep.  1  now 
anxlou^y  await  the  President's  message 
to  the  Congress  saying,  "Congress  go 
Uiou  and  do  likewise." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  2729  and  compliment  the 
committee  for  presenting  it  In  such  a 
way  that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  be  funded  and  stabilized  and 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  com- 
mittee's action  In  accepting  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia's  amendment 
which  further  protects  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation,  yet  works  no  harm 
on  other  programs.  I  hope  and  plead 
with  the  executive  branch  to  enhance 
and  abet  this  agency  which  creates  Jobs 
and  is  generally  worthy,  now  that  the 
Congress  has  spoken. 

Recently,  not  knowing  when  this  bill 
would  be  programed,  I  wrote  and  de- 
livered by  radio  and  mail  to  the  district 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  battle  Is  being  waged  In  Congress  to 
keep  the  Nation's  small  business  community 
from  t>elng  burled  in  the  bigness  of  govern- 
ment. The  fight  Is  built  around  a  premise 
with  which  I  completely  agree — that  In  tills 
day  of  the  great  big  society,  there  Is  still  a 
place  for  the  small  shopkeeper,  the  small 
family  farmer,  and  the  small  businessman, 
competing  In  the  open  marketplace. 

The  loan  program  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Admlnlfitrstlon  has  helped  many  thousands 
of  smaU  firms  to  get  started,  to  expand,  to 
grow,  and  to  prosper.  This  Independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent  has,  until 
recently,  been  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  RnaU 
busmess.  To  the  disillusionment  of  the 
■mail  business  community,  however,  there 
has  been  a  continuing  effort  in  the  executive 
branch  of  government  to  downgrade  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration.  And  so  ef- 
fective has  this  effort  been  that,  today,  the 
SBA  Is  operating  wlthont  direction,  antt 
without  funds.  TiM  Ottoe  of  Administra- 
tor has  been  vacant  slnoc  August  of   19M. 
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Two  years  ago.  SBA  lowered  lt«  loan  Umlta, 
Aod.  taeQ,  Ust  October,  stopped  accepting 
loan  application*  altogether.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  agency  to  use  an  additional 
$38  mlUion  to  supplement  the  depleted  loan 
fund,  but  the  agency  has  neither  requested 
nor  used  the  money. 

Adding  to  the  disillusionment  of  small 
businessnjen.  Is  the  fact  that  of  the  seven 
igency  arett  directors  appointed  since  1960, 
not  one  has  had  prior  SBA  experience.  Of 
the  30  regional  directors,  appointed  since 
19«0.  only  1  had  prior  SBA  experience. 

Now  has  come  the  latest  move — one  which 
many  In  Congress  feel  will  bring  about  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  Small  Business 
.\dmirustratlon.  The  executive  branch 
-A'anis  to  take  away  from  the  SBA  Its  con- 
irresslonaUy  established  Independent  status. 
by  transferring  the  agency  to  the  Commerce 
Department,  To  me.  this  concern  Is  Justl- 
.^ed  because  such  a  move  could  mean  that 
SB.A  actlvltlaa  would  be  burled  In  the  im- 
pe.-s^^nal  machinery  of  a  huge  bureaucratic 
Federal  department.  Small  businessmen,  In 
:hls  complex  age,  face  difflcult  problems  in 
starting  and  staying  In  business,  and  they 
riee<!  inde{>endent  attention.  It  is  for  this 
rea«)n  that  I  have  Joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  urging  the  immediate  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  keep  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration separate  from  the  redtape  of  a 
ponderous  major  department. 

House  Republican  Leader  Gekau>  R.  Ford, 
commented  the  other  day:  "The  trend  of  the 
20th  century  has  been  toward  bigness — big 
business,  big  labor,  big  agriculture,  big  detJs, 
big  deflciu,  and  big  brother."  The  key  to 
whether  small  businessmen  survive  In  all  of 
this,  could  well  turn  on  our  efforts  to  win 
the  battle  over  the  status  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

One  bill,  HB  8282.  which  may  soon  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  federalize  our  un- 
employment c«npensatlon  system,  would 
further  add  to  the  problems  of  the  small 
ouslnesaman  today.  One  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  increase  unemployment  com- 
pensation taxes,  which  are  paid  entirely  by 
the  employer,  and  thvis  Increase  his  overhead 
costs  of  doing  business.  It  would  eliminate 
experience  ratings  of  employers  in  all  States. 
T^e  large  corporation  with  Its  financial  re- 
sources may  be  able  to  stand  these  added 
costs,  without  going  out  of  business,  but, 
many  small  business  firms,  caught  in  the 
squeeze  between  rising  costs  and  high  taxes, 
are  for  the  most  part  not  able  to  absorb  the 
additional  expenses,  which  this  bill  would 
Impoae,  without  raising  prices.  In  today's 
competitive  markets,  this  upward  price  pres- 
sure could  force  many  other  small  firms  out 
of  business.  Our  bankruptcy  rate  Is  now  the 
highest  on  record.  This  means  fewer  perma- 
nent Job  opportunities. 

Where  this  does  happen,  it  Is  not  only  the 
'tmall  businessman  who  is  the  loser,  but  also 
•-he  employees  who  work  for  him.  and  the 
consumers  whose  choice  of  products  is  fur- 
ther diminished.  The  bill  to  federalize  un- 
employment compensation  Is  still  pending 
Defore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 
'.ee  In  my  opinion,  that  Is  where  it  should 
remain. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  provision  of  8.  2729  which  provides 
for  separate  disaster  And  regular  loan 
funds  for  the  Small  Business  Admlnis- 
iratlon  has  been  badly  needed  for  some 
lime 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  We.st  Virginia  is  also  required  to 
fully  perfect  this  bill 

T1t,;e  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Is,  In  m:v  i>plnion,  one  of  the  out- 
.standmg  accompiishmenta  of  the  pres- 
etu  admini-stration.    I  believe  that  small 


business  development  centers  have  great 
potential  both  in  terms  of  encouraging 
small  business  enterprises  and  in  assist- 
ing social  stability  in  deprived  areas. 
However,  it  Is  clear  that  this  is  a  func- 
tion quite  separate  and  apart  from  the 
conventional  loan  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Therefore,  the  same  set  of  resisons 
which  made  it  necessary  to  establish  sep- 
arate funds  for  disaster  and  regular  loans 
require  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
to  establish  separate  revolving  funds  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
grams. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  on  his  foresight  In  offering  this 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
fully  support  his  proposal. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
support  S.  2729,  under  consideration  to- 
day. 

On  February  14,  1966,  I  Introduced 
HJl.  12790  to  amend  section  4<c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  On  the  same  day 
I  explained  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

S.  2729  covers  all  the  objections  which 
my  bill  was  designed  to  meet. 

In  addition,  an  amendment  will  be 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  which  will  place 
a  loan  celling  of  $100  million  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  loan  pro- 
gram which  will.  In  my  opinion,  further 
protect  SBA  loan  funds. 

I  adopt  today  the  remarks  I  made 
about  my  own  bill  on  February  14,  1966. 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Record  at 
pages  3013-3014  as  being  applicable  to 
the  bill  under  consideration  today  and 
unconditionally  support  the  bill  and  urge 
the  House  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  esunestly  hope  this  House  will  wise- 
ly improve  and  promptly  approve  this  bill 
before  us,  S.  2729,  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

In  summary,  as  it  is  now  written,  the 
major  provisions  of  this  measure  direct 
increased  authorizations  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  funds;  sep- 
arate the  disaster  loan  funds  from  the 
regular  loan  funds  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  previous  necessity  of  meeting 
the  fund  shortages  of  one  program  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  and  to  insure  the 
Congress  will  be  given  sufficient  warning 
In  advance  about  the  development  and 
danger  of  a  shortage  in  either  fund. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
Members  here  are  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  and  recognize 
the  urgent  need  of  its  enactment. 

However,  many  of  us  question  the  wis- 
dom and  the  practicality  in  still  per- 
mitting the  revolving  fund  established  by 
the  regular  business  loan  program  to  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  title  IV  program. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
effectiveness  and  even  survival  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  SBA's  normal  business 
loan  program,  so  vital  to  a  tremendous 
number  of  small  businesses  all  over  the 
country  as  a  sole  source  of  capital  funds, 
is  in  danger  in  the  same  manner  and 
fashion  as  it  was  thix>ugh  the  drains  upon 
it  of  the  unforeseen  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  loans  that  were  expended.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  we  should  now.  or 
certainly  in  the  immediate  future,  legis- 


latively act  to  establish  a  separate  re- 
volving fund  for  the  operation  of  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Act  locm  program 
administered  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Surely  such  action  on  our 
part  would  be  in  the  national  interest  and 
it  would  project  an  imperatively  impor- 
tant survival  factor  in  the  preservation  of 
small  business  as  the  foimdation  of  free. 
Independent,  private  enterprise  in  this 
country. 

On  this  score.  I  further  urge  and  hope 
that  at  any  and  every  appropriate  time 
this  House  will  overwhelmingly  evidence 
its  concurrence  with  the  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  should  be  con- 
tinued as  an  independent  agency  serving 
the  vital  needs  of  small  business  and 
thereby  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  enthusiastic  support 
for  S.  2729,  which  will  help  the  smaU 
business  enterprises  of  this  country. 

A  series  of  unprecedented  natural  dis- 
asters, causing  enormous  suffering  and 
losses,  has  struck  the  Nation  during  the 
last  2  years.  Among  these  were  the  Alas- 
kan earthquake,  floods  In  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  hurricane 
Betsy,  floods  along  the  Mississippi, 
tornadoes.  They  resulted  in  extraordi- 
nary drains  upon  the  disaster  relief  funds 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
This  bill  will  replenish  these  depleted 
funds  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year ;  that  is,  to  June  30. 

The  heavy  drain  of  funds  in  disaster 
loans  has  been  at  the  expense  of  regular 
business  loans:  money  which  normally 
would  have  been  available  for  normal 
business  loans  has  been  used  up  in  dis- 
aster loans.  This  bill  would  separate  the 
two  kinds  of  loans  for  the  first  time  so 
that,  in  the  future,  shortages  in  one 
program  wUl  not  have  to  be  met  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  program. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  announce  my 
support  for  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr, 
Moore],  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  He 
proposes  a  third  revolving  fund  to  handle 
the  loan  programs  assigned  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  Unless  this  is 
adopted,  these  anti-poverty  loans  will 
present  a  continuing  threat  to  the  nor- 
mal loan  programs  by  draining  away 
money  that  would  otherwise  go  into  nor- 
mal loans. 

Throughout  all  the  deliberations  on 
this  bill.  In  committee  and  here  today, 
our  concern,  the  Republican  concern,  has 
been  to  see  that  the  special  needs  of  dis- 
aster areas  and  the  war  on  poverty  are 
met  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
small  businessmen  in  the  country.  The 
small  businessman  is  still  the  economic 
backbone  of  America. 

The  Moore  amendment  Is  still  another 
responsive,  constructive  effort  by  Re- 
publican leadership  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  individual  in  this  too  often  over- 
whelming Great  Society.  Great  Society 
programs  bear  down  hard  on  small  busi- 
ness. Material  shortages,  unwise  and  re- 
strlcUve  labor  policies,  redtape,  unneces- 
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sary  regulations,  rising  prices,  advancing 
taxes,  a  reduced  share  of  defense  and 
other  Federal  spending,  along  with  other 
pressures  all  have  marked  the  Great  So- 
ciety approach  to  small  business. 

This  bill,  with  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Moore  amendment,  will  give  the  Small 
Business  Administration  the  tools  it  needs 
to  carry  out  Its  t£isk  of  helping  the  small 
businessman  to  prosper  and  thus  add  to 
the  betterment  of  the  country. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Moore  amend- 
ment be  adopted  and  this  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  8CHMIDHAU8ER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  add  my  strong  support  to 
the  effort  to  pass  S.  2729. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  lending  authority 
relating  to  flood  disasters.  The  people 
of  my  region  on  the  Mistlssippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  suffered  serious  eco- 
nomic losses  from  floods  which  struck  in 
1965  and  agedn  this  year. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  of  loans 
were  made  by  SBA  for  30  years,  at  3  per- 
cent Interest,  and  this  certainly  was  a 
big  help.  In  many  instances,  this  per- 
mitted individuals  to  begin  in  business 
again. 

The  large  number  of  national  disas- 
ters which  have  occurred  In  the  past  year 
have  placed  a  very  heavy  burden 
on  the  operations  of  SBA.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  will  i>ermlt  SBA  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  the  people 
who  need  help,  as  well  as  to  continue  its 
regular  operations. 

I  urge  paissage  of  this  legislation  to 
meet  our  basic  regional  needs. 

Mr.  WEDNALL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  the  time  remaining 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  Route  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  That  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "S  1.841. 000 ,000"  and  "tLStb.- 
000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•••1.966.000,000"  and  "$1,500,000,000".  respec- 
tively. 

Sic.  2.  EffecUve  on  July  1,  1966,  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  the  following  revolving  funds: 
(A)  a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  financing  functions  performed  under 
•ectlons  7(b)(1).  7(b)(3).  7(b)(4),  and  7(c) 
(2)  of  this  Act.  Including  admlnlstratlTe  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  such  functions: 
^nd  (B)  a  business  loan  and  Investment 
fund  which  shall  be  available  for  financing 
functions  performed  under  sections  7(a), 
7(b)(3).  7(e).  and  B(a)  of  thU  Act.  titles  in 
and  V  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Of  1958.  and  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  Including  admlnlstra- 
w»e  expenses  in  connecUon  with  such 
functions. 

"(2)  AU  repaymenU  of  loans  and  de- 
°«nturea,  paymenU  of  Interest  and  other 
receipts  arising  out  of  transactions  heretofore 
or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the  Adminlstra- 
(aT  i^2.?)^"*°*  ^  section.  7(b)(1).  7(b) 
hlL.Ti'**  **>  ■  ^^^  '(cXS)  °t  this  Act  shall 
oe  paid  into  the  disaster  loan  fund;  and  (B) 
pursuant  to  sections  7(a).  7(b)  (3).  7(e),  and 


8(a)  of  this  Act,  Utles  III  and  V  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  Utle  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  19S4, 
•haiU  be  paid  into  the  business  loan  and  in- 
vestment fund. 

"(3)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions made  to  the  fund  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, as  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be 
allocated,  together  with  related  assets  and 
liabilities,  to  the  funds  eetablisbed  by  para- 
graph (1)  in  such  amounts  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine.  In  adr'lUon  to  any 
sums  so  allocated,  appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  to  such  funds,  as 
capital  thereof,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Administration,  which  appropriations  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  other  obligations  or  commitments, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the 
Administration,  which  are  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  (A)  under  sections  7(a),  7(b) 
(3),  7(e),  and  8(a)  of  this  Act,  and  Otle  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
•baU  not  exceed  $1,364,100,000;  (B)  under 
title  ni  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968,  shall  not  exceed  $366,600,000; 
and  (C)  under  title  V  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968,  shall  not  exceed 
$156,700,000. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  submit  to 
the  Conunlttees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter,  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  status  of  each  of  the  funds  estcU)- 
llshed  by  paragraph  (1).  Including  Its  pro- 
jection of  the  future  needs  of  such  funds, 
and  Its  recommendations  for  such  additional 
apprc^rlatlons  as  it  deems  appropriate.  If 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  calendar  quar- 
ter the  aggregate  amount  outstanding  or 
committed  by  the  Administration  Ui  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  any  of  the  sections 
or  titles  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  ex- 
ceeded 76  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  outstanding  or  c(Hnmltted 
under  such  sections  or  titles,  the  Adminis- 
tration's report  shall  include  its  recommen- 
dations for  such  additional  authority  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

"(6)  The  Administration  shall  pay  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest 
on  the  outstanding  cash  disbursements  from 
each  of  the  funds  established  by  paragraph 
(1)  at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  yields  on  outstanding  in- 
terest-bearing marketable  public  debt  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  as  calculated  for  the  month  of 
June  preceding  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Administration  also  Is  empow- 
ered to  make  loans  (either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  banks  or  other  lenders 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  im- 
mediate or  deferred  basis)  to  assist  any  firm 
to  adjust  to  changed  economic  condition* 
resulting  from  Increased  competition  from 
Imported  articles,  but  only  If  (i)  an  adjust- 
ment proposal  of  such  firm  has  been  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  (3)  the  Sec- 
retary has  referred  such  propKisal  to  the  Ad- 
ministration under  that  Act  and  the  loan 
would  provide  part  or  all  of  the  financial 
assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
posal, and  (3)  the  Secretary's  certification 
Is  In  force  at  the  time  the  Administration 
makes  the  loan.  With  respect  to  loans  made 
under  thU  subsection  the  Administration 
shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections  314. 
316,  318,  316,  819,  and  330  of  the  Trade  Ex- 


pansion Act  of  1903  as  though  such  loans 
had  been  made  under  section  314  of  that 
Act." 

(b)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  87-550.  ap- 
proved July  35.  1983  (76  SUt.  320) ,  is  hereby 
repealed.  Any  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations heretofore  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  such  section  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  business  loan  and  Investment 
fund  established  by  section  ■4(c)  (1)  ot  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1,  1968. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  bill 
be  dlsi>ensed  with,  and  that  the  bill  be 
open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  11, 
stHke  out  "$1,364,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,«00.000,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3  line  IS. 
strike  out  "$366,600,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$400,000,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  16. 
strike  out  "$156,700,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  $200,000,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENOMXNTB   OFrZRKO   BT    UM.   PATIIAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  Page 
3.  strike  out  the  comma  in  line  21  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  period  in  line 
33,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  4.  after  the  period  in  line  6,  Insert  the 
following  new  sentence :  "Buslnees-type 
budgete  for  each  of  the  funds  eetabllshed  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102. 
103,  and  104  of  the  Oovernment  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849))  for  whoUy 
owned  Oovernment  corporations." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  both  of 
these  amendments  are  minor  and  tech- 
nical in  nature  and  in  no  way  change  the 
intent  or  effect  of  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ments have  been  cleared  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  as  well  as  the  minority 
leadership  ot  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

The  first  portion  of  the  amendments 
would  merely  msike  it  clear  that  budget 
requirements  and  projections  would  still 
be  handled  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  would  not  come  directly  from 
SBA  without  consulting  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 
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The  second  portion  of  the  amendmenta 
would  put  SBA  under  the  Oovemment- 
owned  Corporation  Act  so  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee  would  Btlll  be 
able  to  re\iew  the  funding  of  the^a^ncy 
every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  were 
carefully  drawn  with  the  support  and 
help  of  the  minority,  and  the  Members  on 
both  sides  agree  to  it.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  objectlcwi  to  It.  I  hope  that 
It  Is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
U.e  amend  men  ta  offered  by  the  gentle- 
n-.aii  from   Texas. 

The  aoTundments  were  agreed  to. 
AMCNOMCNT  orrmxD   BT   m.  iiooaz 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
ari  amendment. 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

Ameodment  offered  by  Mr.  Mooex:  Page  2. 
line  4.  strike  "and"  the  first  time  It  appears. 

Page  a,  lines  8  and  0.  atrUce  "and  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1084.". 

Page  3,  strlXe  the  period  In  line  10,  and  in- 
sert: ";  and  (C)  an  Economic  Opportunity 
.\ct  loan  fund  which  ataall  be  available  for 
financing  functions  performed  under  title 
IV  of  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1B64, 
Including  administrative  exi>ensee  In  con- 
nection with  such  functions." 

Page  2,  line  16,  strllce  "and". 

Page  a.  lines  18  and  10,  strike  "and  title 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1064,". 

Page  3.  strike  the  period  In  line  30  and 
Insert:  ";  and  (C)  pursuant  to  title  IV  <rf  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064,  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
loan  fund." 

Page  3.  line  14,  strike  "and". 

Page  3.  strike  the  period  In  line  15  and 
Insert:  ';  and  (D)  under  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opporttinlty  Act  of  1964  shall  not 
exceed  •100.000,000. ' 

Page  3.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "and  title 
rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,". 

Mr  MOORE,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  very  concise  amendment.  I  made  ref- 
erence to  It  during  cnnslderatlon  of  the 
rii!e  au;d  made  reference  to  It  under 
t\\e  general  debate.  By  this  amend- 
ment, however  technical  It  may  sound  In 
removing  the  "and's,"  "or's,"  and 
"buts,  ■  it  Is  hoped  that  we  would  estab- 
lish a  separate  celling  of  $100  million 
for  the  total  dollar  value  of  poverty 
loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Ekxtnomlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

It  llmltj  to  this  sum  that  portion  of 
the  SBA  revolving  fimd  available  for 
such  loans  and  prevents  a  further  drain 
of  SBA  funds,  to  the  Injury  of  the  busl- 
ne,ss  loan  program.  It  prevents  a  drain, 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  by  reason 
of  demands  of  the  disaster  program, 
*iuch  we  have  heard  alluded  to  here 
today 

What,  is  the  foundation  of  this  amend- 
ment? Will  It  hiu-t  the  poverty  title  IV 
loan  program?  The  answer  to  this  Is 
no  It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  title 
IV  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
f.^ca:  year  1966  will  be  about  $26.7  mil- 
lion At,  the  close  of  flacal  year  1967,  it 
u  esU.mated  Uu:\  $69,400,000  wlU  be 
out-^taiidir.g 

The  auuiortzation  of  $100  million,  the 
celling  whlcri  Is  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished by  my  amendment.  1  believe  It  Is 
plain  to  .=iee,  will  provide  for  the  mone- 


tary needs  of  2  yeaxi  or  more,  aa  the 
basis  of  the  projected  operation  of  the 
poverty  loan  program. 

The  business  loan  authorization,  how- 
ever— the  one  which  we  In  the  Congress 
originally  created  for  this  agency  to 
handle — will  not  be  dissipated.  There 
will  be  no  chance  for  poverty  loan  re- 
quirements to  Invade  and  utilize  all  of 
Uie  funds  that  are  available  through  this 
legislation  for  the  business  loan 
program. 

If  the  title  IV  program  should  ac- 
celerate, and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  may — it  is  the  fond  hope  of  the 
Congress  that  it  will — It  is  proper  to 
suggest  ttiat  we  have  a  subsequent  re- 
view or  reexamination  of  it.  But,  If  it 
should  accelerate  without  restraint,  It 
can  very  well  again  have  the  effect,  as 
the  disaster  loan  program  did,  of  com- 
pletely shutting  down  the  small  business 
loan  program  In  the  country. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  before  us. 
I  want  to  help.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  live  with  the  problems 
of  the  small  buslnesmen  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  I  want  to  preserve  the  historic 
small  business  loan  program.  A  pro- 
gram which  is  vital  to  the  small  business 
community  of  the  United  States. 

I  Just  hope  that  the  Committee  will 
recognize  that  my  amendment  is  but  a 
further  step  to  protect;  that  historic 
business  loan  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

If  this  is  not  done,  what  is  going  to 
happen?  It  did  happen  once  and  It  can 
happen  again.  We  may  have  a  complete 
shutdown  of  the  business  loan  program. 
That,  basically,  is  what  all  of  us  are 
interested  In  preventing,  even  though, 
from  time  to  time,  we  have  thrust  addi- 
tional responsibility  upon  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  had  him  taking  other  loan 
programs  under  his  wing. 

It  la  Ironic  that  in  every  other  respect 
the  committee  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  has  placed  a  celling  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  operation  of  the  business 
loan  program. 

They  did  not  provide  a  celling,  how- 
ever, for  the  title  IV  economic  oppor- 
tunity poverty  loan  program.  Therefore, 
I  seek  simply  to  provide  this  additional 
safeguard  for  the  business  loan  program. 

It  Is  anticipated  they  will  not  use  in 
excess  of  $69  million  for  poverty 
loans.  That  is  the  SBA  figure.  But, 
In  the  event  that  they  do,  they  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
basic  program,  which  is  the  business 
loan  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration . 

I  seek.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  improve  the 
situation  so  that  the  membership  may 
not  at  some  future  time  need  to  ask,  as 
we  do  today,  "What  happened?  Why 
did  we  run  out  of  funds?  Why  can't 
you  get  a  small  business  loan?" 

I  think  the  record  has  been  written 
well  by  the  Small  Business  Committee 
as  to  the  reasons.  They  are  being  re- 
stated here  today. 

The  record  of  our  Investigation,  how- 
ever, was  not  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  amd  Currency.     As  I  ex- 


plained to  the  membership,  we  have  dual 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  One  WMnmit- 
tee  investigates  and  another  legislates. 
Very  frankly,  the  one  that  investigates 
Is  rarely  In  contact  with  the  one  that 
legislates  and  vice  versa.  How  In  the 
world  we  can  ever  get  the  record  of  our 
hearings  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  at  an  appropriate 
time  I  do  not  know. 

I  ask  favorable  consideration  of  my 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we,  in  1953.  established  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  business 
loan  program  was  viewed  as  and  in- 
tended to  be  the  agency's  most  Important 
activity.  The  need  of  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country  for  long-term 
financing  at  reasonable  Interest  was  then 
and  continues  to  be  of  critical  Impor- 
tance. 

Through  the  Intervening  12  years, 
business  loans  totaling  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  made  to  qualified  small 
businesses  unable  to  borrow  needed 
funds  elsewhere. 

The  1962  merger  of  SBA  regular  busi- 
ness loan  revolving  fund  with  that  estab- 
lished to  meet  financial  needs  of  disaster 
victims  caused  an  unprecedented  finan- 
cial drain  such  as  the  requirements  for 
Hurricane  Betsy  to  completely  usurp 
funds  available  for  SBA's  principal  loan 
activity. 

The  depletion  of  the  revolving  fimd 
demanded  a  moratorium  on  all  business 
loan  applications  effective  October  11  of 
last  year.  It  is  still  in  effect.  Mean- 
while, thousands  of  qualified  and  de- 
serving businesses  have  experienced  ir- 
repalrable  Injury  or  ruin  due  to  the 
denial  of  financial  assistance.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  2729  and  the  Moore  amendment  there- 
to as  a  significant  step  toward  the  resto- 
ration of  the  SBA  business  loan  program. 
Dedicated  as  I  am  to  the  small  business 
segment  of  our  economy,  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  urgent  need  for  Increased  au- 
thorizations and,  I  trust  Immediately 
forthcoming  appropriations,  to  bolster 
the  sagging  fortimes  of  so  many  small 
businesses  which  have  suffered  of  late. 
The  earmarking  of  funds  for  SBA  loan 
activities  provides  commonsense  pro- 
tection against  raids  upon  the  available 
funds  of  one  program  due  to  unantici- 
pated drain  upon  another.  It  is  a  good 
business  practice  and  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

May  I  again  point  out  that  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  Is  yet  required  before 
the  SBA  business  loan  program  will  be 
reactivated.  I  trust  that  the  request 
for  such  funds  will  be  Immediately  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  must  CH>pose  vigorously  any  amend- 
ment to  S.  2729  which  would  set  up  • 
s«>arate  revolving  fund  for  Small  Bual- 
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ness  Administration  loans  made  under 
title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

SBA's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1967 
provides  $428  million  for  the  regular 
business  loan  program,  and  $50  million 
for  title  IV  loans  made  to  poor  people. 
This  is  ample  proof,  I  believe,  that  SBA 
has  no  intention  whatsoever  of  allowing 
the  title  rv  program  to  claim  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  SBA's  total  loan 
fimds. 

The  total  size  of  the  tiUe  rv  program 
is  controlled  by  other  factors  besides  the 
amount  of  loan  funds  available.  Each 
loan  must  be  made  through  a  small  busi- 
ness development  center,  which  provides 
management  assistance  and  other  non- 
financial  help  to  borrowers.  During 
fiscal  1967  there  will  be  only  70  of  these 
centers  in  operation  across  the  country — 
certainly  a  limiting  factor  on  the  size  of 
the  program.  The  number  of  such  cen- 
ters is  controlled  by  the  size  of  the  reg- 
ular budget  appropriation  made  each 
year  by  Congress — certainly  an  effective, 
even  though  indirect,  way  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  loans  made. 

Should  the  title  IV  program  continue 
to  prove  successful,  and  continue  to 
grow — as  I  hope  it  will — adequate  funds 
for  it  will  be  available  without  taking 
them  from  any  other  program — the  reg- 
ular business  loan  program  Included.  A 
bill  now  pending — S.  2499 — will  permit 
SBA  to  sell  participations  in  pools  of  its 
loans.  Proceeds  from  such  sales  will  be 
more  than  ample  to  allow  all  SBA  pro- 
grams to  operate  at  realistic  levels. 

Besides.  I  believe  that  attempts  to 
create  broad  distinctions  between  the 
title  rv  loan  program  and  the  regular 
business  loan  program  fail  to  recognize 
their  basic  similarity.  Both  provide 
loans  to  businesses  which  need  them. 
The  fact  that  these  business  loans  go 
to  poor  people  under  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram, and  to  people  who  do  not  meet 
the  definition  of  poverty  under  the  reg- 
ular business  loan  program  overlooks  the 
fact  that  In  each  case,  small  businesses 
are  being  helped. 

I  believe  that  attempts  to  set  up  arti- 
ficial distinctions  by  creating  a  separate 
revolving  fund  for  title  IV  loans  are  really 
attempts  to  prevent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  carrying  out  the  clear  man- 
date of  Congress  expressed  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  This 
legislation  seeks  to  help  smaU  business- 
men and  potential  small  businessmen 
who  do  not  readily  fit  into  SBA's  regu- 
lar loan  program. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  wlU 
now  sabotage  that  sound  program  and 
deny  assistance  to  poor  people  who  have 
the  capacity  and  the  energy  to  build 
sound,  productive  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
fl.*  ^^^  sincere  and  able  Member  of 
this  House.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
House  select  committee  to  study  small 
business  problems.  I  happen  to  know 
something  about  that  committee,  since 
1  offered  the  resolution  that  caused  Its 
creation  in  1941  and  was  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  for  over  20  years. 
i  think  that  committee  has  performed 
wonderful  services  to  small  business— 


particularly  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  Jok  Evins  of  Tennessee — 
but,  of  course,  it  is  not  a  legislative  com- 
mittee and  was  never  intended  to  be. 
It  is  just  like  the  small  business  study 
committee  In  the  other  body.  This  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  does  not  have 
legislative  powers  either.  They  have  a 
Small  Business  Committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  Is  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  handles  legislative 
matters.  Just  &s  we  have  in  the  House, 
and  which  handles  problems  of  small 
business.  The  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  the  House,  which  is  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  considered  this  bill  and  ap- 
proved it,  as  well  as  the  full  committee, 
and  they  approved  it  unanimously. 

I  am  sure  none  of  the  bad  things  pre- 
dicted by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  happen.  The  object  of  this  bill 
which  your  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee unanimously  reported  has  as  its 
purpose  to  clear  up  the  criticisms  and  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

We  know  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  accordance  with  good  legis- 
lative procedure  for  an  amendment  to 
be  brought  up  here  at  the  last  minute,  a 
substantial  amendment  involving  all 
kinds  of  technicalities  to  which  no  study 
has  been  given  by  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  or  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  This  amend- 
ment, I  imderstand,  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  committee.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall]  appeared  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. He  brought  several  amendments 
to  the  attention  of  that  committee,  and 
they  were  adopted,  but  this  particular 
one  so  I  have  been  told,  was  not  adopted. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  is  in  the  position 
of  having  turned  this  amendment  down 
one  time.  If  we  were  to  adopt  it  now, 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  ac- 
cept It  or  not.  We  must  assume  the 
chances  are  it  would  not  be  accepted. 
That  would  mean,  although  the  gentle- 
m«m  from  West  Virginia  I  know  would 
not  like  to  delay  this  bill,  it  would  delay 
it.  This  bill  Is  urgent  and  it  is  crucial. 
We  must  get  it  passed  now,  so  we  must 
not  run  that  risk. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  whom  I  always  consider  a  good 
friend  of  small  business,  that  I  hope  he 
will  not  Insist  on  his  amendment  at  this 
time.  We  have  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
now  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act.  His  amendment  would  be  germane 
and,  if  he  wants  to  go  before  the  com- 
mittee tomorrow  or  next  week,  we  will 
give  him  that  chance.  However,  do  not 
expect  us  to  take  an  amendment  like  this 
without  consideration  and  without  know- 
ing how  the  different  agencies  and  the 
administration  would  consider  it  or  how 
anybody  else  would.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  am  not  necessarily  against  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  But  it  should  and 
must  be  studied,  and  if  It  has  merit  I  am 
sure  this  body  will  adopt  it. 

Now,  the  letter  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  sent  out  about  this 


amendment  was  dated  today,  March  31. 
That  is  this  morning.  That  Is  the  first 
time  we  had  any  knowledge  of  any  kind 
of  It.  Your  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  In  session  when  we  received 
this  letter,  and  we  were  there  imtil  12 
and  then  came  over  here  and  did  not  have 
time  to  consider  it.  We  know  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  looks  on 
this  amendment  as  something  of  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
very  law  we  will  have  right  now.  but  it 
still  may  be  a  good  amendment.  I  sug- 
gest, if  the  gentleman  will  come  before 
our  committee,  we  will  give  him  consid- 
eration now,  or  if  he  wants  to  offer  a  new 
bill  and  a  new  amendment,  we  will  give 
him  consideration.  But  to  bring  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  last  min- 
ute is  just  asking  too  much  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  able  and  as  fine  as 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  Is,  he 
has  not  consulted  his  colleagues  about 
this  any  more  than  he  has  the  commit- 
tee. We  would  have  given  him  a  hearing 
on  it. 

s.  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Walt  Just  a  moment. 
I  have  not  finished  my  sentence. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  what  I  am 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tence. 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business  he 
refers  to — and  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee,  and  I  was  not  conferred  with 
about  this — the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Evins  ]  does  not  endorse 
this  amendment  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Not  right  now. 

I  think  I  would  have  been  notified 
about  it,  but  I  have  not  been.  We  value 
his  Judgment  highly,  but  this  amend- 
ment should  receive  proper  and  adequate 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  this  body  in  full  and  complete 
hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  gentleman's  let- 
ter it  says  in  the  last  paragraph — it  does 
not  say  that  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  endorses  it;  it  does  not  say  that 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  endorses 
It — but  It  says  that  he  and  the  4.7  million 
small  businessmen  in  this  Nation  wel- 
ccKnes  your  support.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  Is  Just  asking  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  the  small  business 
organizations.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  no  smaU  busi- 
ness organization  has  communicated 
with  me  or  with  any  member,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  for 
this  amendment.  So  I  believe  it  Is  Just 
the  gentleman's  own  suggestion,  and  the 
gentleman  may  have  a  good  suggestion. 
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I  am  not  sayir.K  th»t  this  wfl]  not  ev«itu- 
aily  have  my  support  or  the  support  of 
the  commUtee  But  I  am  Juat  saying 
that  It  come*  at  a  time  when  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  give  It  adeq\iat«  and  full 
consideration. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
mai!  fr  )m  West  Virginia. 

Mr  MOORE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ylfidlni! 

I  have  nothing  to  ask  partlcvilarly  ex- 
cept may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texajs  that  I  have  heard  during  the  gen- 
eral debate  several  Members  rise  In 
supviort  of  this  amendment.  So  there 
ha.s  been  some  support  other  than  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vlr- 
gima. 

I  am  advised  that  I  have  the  support 
of  the  minority  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  beyond  that 
may  I  say  that  I.  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  five  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  was  Indeed  interest- 
ing to  listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  PatmanI  disclaim  any  knowledge  of 
this  smiendment  prior  to  today,  although 
the  gentleman  says  that  someone  took 
the  amendment  to  the  other  body.  He 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  that,  and  aware 
of  the  contents  of  the  amendment  when 
It  went  over  to  the  other  body.  But  this 
has  taken  the  gentleman  by  surprise 
today,  apparently,  and  the  gentleman 
claims  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  amend- 
tnent. 

Mr  PATMAN.     No. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  v-te!d  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  !  Mr  MooRsl  'n  order  to  ask  him 
if.  as  it  ha.s  been  suggeited,  this  amend- 
ment creates  a  revolvln*'  fund? 

Mr  MOORE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GROSS.     Of  course. 

Mr  MOORE  This  is  the  point — and 
It  f  .:;)ws  generally  along  the  line  of  the 
discussion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas — the  gentleman  Is  basically  an 
artist  in  mlaleadlns  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  amendment  does  not  set  up  any 
revolving  fund.  It  simply  sets  a  $100 
miliign  ceiling  upon  the  amount  of  funds 
In  the  bill  which  can  be  used  for  poverty 
loans  under  tltie  IV  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portumty  Act.  Beyond  that,  it  preserves 
the  remainder  of  the  funds,  for  which 
authorization  is  sought  here  today  for 
the  operation  of  the  regular  business  loan 
program  and  prevents  the  poverty  loan 
program  from  de.stroyin«  the  small  busl- 
ne.ss  loan  program. 

May  I  further  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  we  heard  that  the  disaster 
program  was  not  going  to  curtail  the 
operation  if  the  small  bus:ne.<;.'<  loar  pro- 
gram. I  beii- -.-e  the  genuemar.  from 
lo'Aa  -Alii  recai.  tnat,  a.-  i  Ana:  .hap- 
pened '  We  closed  i;ie  Sinaii  H asuies.^ 
Admli-.lstratlon  lean  ;  .-•icram  dcwr  be- 
cause It  did  nappe;  i.  itit-  gentleman  :rom 
Texas  knf  ii-s   tha*    is   *  -.ai,    xrurred. 


Mr,  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  this  amendment  Is  probably  Just  as 
farslghted  as  his  suggestion  that  the 
disaster  program  would  not  ever  consume 
all  of  the  regular  business  loan  fund. 

This  does  not.  In  direct  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  create  any  new 
revolving  fund  at  all.  It  Just  places  a 
dollar  celling  upon  the  title  IV  loan  pro- 
gram so  as  to  preserve  the  small  business 
loan  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  denial  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  he  was  im- 
acqualnted  with  the  amendment  until  it 
came  here  today  was  an  attempt,  appar- 
ently, to  shed  his  unenlightenment  over 
the  rest  of  the  House? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes.     Of  course. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Is  most  nearly  correct,  but  not  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  I  want  to  be 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MOORE.  We  tried  for  3  days,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  find 
out  when  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  going  to  consider  this 
authorization  bill.  But  they  delayed  it 
for  3  days.  Then  at  some  hour,  only 
known  to  the  chaliman,  they  called  the 
bill  up  and  had  the  Executive  Director 
of  SBA  present,  and  no  one  else  knew 
they  were  going  to  consider  the  bUl. 

I  say  that  when  others  talk  about  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  would  delay 
the  funding  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  operation  of  that 
program.  I  can  only  say  to  you  and  to 
the  Members  of  this  House,  Where  has 
the  administration  been  for  8  months? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  a  good  question 
and  I  assume  the  answer  ought  to  come 
from  President  Johnson  who  Is  com- 
pletely uninhibited  when  It  comes  to  re- 
questing less  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  And  this  amendment 
Is  only  an  insurance  policy  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  business  loan  program  will 
continue  to  operate,  and  I  know  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  desires  to 
see  this  vital  program  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness community. 

Otherwise,  you  may  rest  tussured  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will 
come  back  to  this  House  some  day  and 
be  asking  the  same  questions  we  are 
asking  now — Why  did  they  close  down 
the  small  business  loan  program? 

My  amendment  insures  Its  operation 
and  I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  iLs  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  will  In  no  way 
hamper  the  small  business  program? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  is  em- 
inently correct. 

Mr.  PATM«J^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  I  think  It 
will.  But  we  ought  to  consider  it  and 
we  can  have  a  hearing  right  now  before 
our  committee.  We  ought  to  have  a 
hearing  on  this  before  the  conunittee  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman.  Notiflcatlon 
was  In  the  Concsjosiohai.  Rccord  when 
we  were  going  to  have  these  hearings. 


The  reason  I  brought  that  up  about  the 
other  body  Is  that  I  did  not  know  about 
that,  that  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  TMr.  Moore  1  had  brought  up  his 
amendment,  and  we  began  to  look  around 
about  what  the  other  body  had  done 
and  what  others  had  done,  and  I  found 
out  after  he  brought  up  his  amendment 
today,  that  it  was  actually  suggested  to 
the  Senate  committee  and  they  did  not 
accept  It.  They  did  accept  a  number  of 
fine  amendments  which  were  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
WiDNAiiJ  but  they  did  not  accept  this 
particular  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    What  Is  that? 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  was  not.  I  do 
not  yet  know  the  provisions  of  It.  You 
see  this  Is  a  very  technical  amendmoit 
and  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  Into  It.  We  cannot  vote  for  this 
amendment  with  a  knowledge  of  what  It 
actually  contains  because  we  do  not 
know — it  is,  as  I  say,  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  What  Is  so  technical 
about  It,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
What  is  so  technical  about  saying  in  this 
bill,  we  want  title  IV  of  the  economic 
opportunity  act  in  full  operation  but  not 
In  excess  of  $100  million  so  that  we  will 
have  funds  to  continue  the  equally  im- 
portant regular  small  business  loan 
program?  E>oes  that  seem  technical  to 
the  gentleman  trxan  Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  Is  all  the  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  will  hurt  the  very 
poorest  small  businessman — the  very 
poorest  small  businessman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Mooaxl. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  supported  the  poverty 
program  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  How 
In  the  world  anybody  who  has  an  ounce 
of  responsibility  can  represent  to  this 
committee  that  this  is  going  to  hurt  the 
poor  when  it  actually  Insures  that  the 
money  authorized  to  help  the  poor  will 
be  available  when  they  need  It?  I  sim- 
ply do  not  understand  the  last  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  what  we  want 
to  understand. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the    understanding    <a    the    goitleman 
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from  Texas.  I  am  saying.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  the  gentl«nan  can  repre- 
sent to  this  body  that  the  poor  are  gaiog 
to  be  hurt  when  we  would  be  making 
twice  as  much  money  available  to  them 
as  he  proposes  under  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  that  the  amendment 
be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  FINO.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  Is  heard, 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Moore 
amendment.  I  think  that  It  is  common- 
sense  to  make  the  Ecoiuxnlc  Opportunity 
Act  loan  program  a  separKte  and  limited 
part  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion program. 

In  doing  this,  we  set  a  firm  limit  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  Small  Business 
Administration  can  be  a  pipeline  of  the 
poverty  program  in  all  its  waste.  If  the 
Moore  amendment  is  not  passed,  we  are 
liable  to  see  the  SBA  loan  funds  being 
drained  away  to  support  the  poverty 
program.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  program 
do  the  Job  we  set  it  up  to  do.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  transformed  Into  an  auxil- 
iary of  the  poverty  program.  That  would 
be  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  The 
wastefulness  and  maladministration  of 
the  poverty  progi-am  are  well  known — ^I 
do  not  think  we  should  leave  an  open- 
ended  amount  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  funds  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Ek;onomic  Opi>or- 
tunlty  Act. 

I  read  this  morning  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  feels  that  the  poverty 
program  should  be  multiplied  by  5  so 
as  to  make  It  a  $7  billion  a  year  program. 
Now  I  think  this  Is  a  pipe  dream.  The 
Congress  would  not  dream  of  voting  such 
extravagance.  What  I  worry  about  la 
that  the  poverty  people  will  take  their 
money  where  they  can  find  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  them  a  chance  to  find  It 
In  the  loan  funds  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  That  program  was  set 
up  to  help  small  businessmen.  It  was 
not  set  up  to  be  an  auxlUjur  of  the  pov- 
erty program.  I  support  the  Moore 
amendment  to  limit  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  loan  program  delegated 
to  the  SBA  to  a  loan  fund  of  $100  million. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
support  this  amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  he  has  provided  a  ceiling 
much  higher  than  what  we  had  in  mind 
for  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  It  would  be  better  if  we  gave 
phe  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  a 
hearing,  at  which  time  we  could  discuss 
"le  question  and  go  Into  it  as  we  should? 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  did  not 
bring  this  up  In  the  committee.  He  Is  a 
very  fine  and  distinguished  member  of 
our  committee,  but  I  do  not  believe  he 
brought  It  up  In  the  committee  at  ail. 
I  do  not  think  It  was  discussed. 

Mr.  FINO.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
committee.  Is  absolutely  correct.  This 
was  not  brought  before  the  committee. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  this  is  not  a  very 
complicated  amendment.  It  is  a  very 
clear  and  concise  amendment.  It  has  a 
purpase,  and  It  is  very  clear  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  any  hearings.  I  think  we 
should  be  happy  to  hear  It  right  here 
and  now,  where  all  Members  of  the 
House  are  participating.  I  think  It  Is  a 
good  amendment,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  anyone  should  object  to  It. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  CaUfomla  Is  recognized  for  S 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
I  will  not  be  In  the  position  of  the 
grandmother  of  the  little  boy  who  had 
exhibited  some  Interest  In  bird  life.  So 
the  grandmother  sent  him  a  book.  After 
seeing  the  young  man  she  said,  "Well, 
son,  how  did  you  like  the  book  on  pen- 
guins?" 

He  said,  "Well,  grandmother.  It  told 
me  a  lot  more  about  penguins  than  I 
wanted  to  know." 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  to  tell  ourselves  more  than  we 
want  to  know  about  the  matter  of  the 
financing  of  the  SBA,  but  evidently  this 
Is  the  cmx  of  the  matter. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  I  should 
like  to  have  the  help  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  see  if  we  cannot  put 
ourselves  in  some  kind  of  possession  of 
the  facts.  I  understand  that  the  exist- 
ing fund  for  the  SBA.  as  authorized  by 
the  Congress  up  to  date,  is  $1,841  million. 
Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  understand  tuider  this 
act  the  total  amount  authorized  for  the 
SBA  win  now  be  $1,966  million,  which  is 
an  Increase  of  $125  million.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  under  the  present  law.  out  of  the 
money  that  has  been  authorized,  there 
Is  $1,375  million  authorized  for  business 
loans,  and  the  $125  million  that  we  are 
putting  Into  the  authorization  Is  going 
directly  to  this  fund,  and  under  this  new 
law  that  amount  will  be  $1,500  million. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HANNA.  After  July  1,  1966,  we 
are  going  to  have  two  fimds.  One  fimd 
will  be  for  disaster,  and  there  wHl  be  no 
limit  on  those  funds.  But  imder  the  au- 
thorization that  the  Congress  has  made, 
there  will  be  set  aside  $1,400  million  in 
the  second  fund.  This  will  be  the  fund 
out  of  which  we  will  operate  the  business 
loans. 

As  I  see  the  further  wording  of  the 
bill,  this  Is  what  hapjiens  to  that  $1,400 
million:  f400  million  will  be  available  to 


SBIC.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
draw  that,  but  that  will  be  the  celling  on 
what  will  be  avaUatate.  Four  hundred 
million  will  be  the  ogling  that  Is  avail- 
able. Two  hundred  million  dollars  ulll 
be  available  for  the  State  and  local  de- 
vel<H>raent  companies.  They  may  liot 
use  it.  but  it  will  be  available. 

So  $800  million  of  the  $1,400  mUllon 
will  not  be  utilized  but  may  be  utilized 
by  those  two  activities.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  wish  to  l)e  sure  that,  if 
I  yield,  we  will  be  talking  about  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  wish  to  talk  about  the 
same  thing  which  the  gentleman  Is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  Is  not  entirely 
correct,  sir.  In  the  report  you  win  see 
Miree  ceilings.  You  alluded  to  the  $400 
mUllon  for  SBIC.  Then  there  would  be 
$200  million  for  State  and  local  develop- 
ment companies. 

Mr.  HANNA.     Yes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Those  funds  would  be 
outside  the  $1,400  million  that  Is  avail- 
able for  the  general  operation  ot  the 
agency. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  stand  corrected.  The 
gentleman  Is  correct.  The  $1 ,400  million 
would  be  for  all  the  other  financing  done 
by  the  SBA. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Then  I  think  where  the 
gentleman  stands  Is  In  this  position. 
The  gentleman's  letter  which  went  out 
states  In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph: 

I  propose  an  amendment  which  will  estab- 
lisb  a  •eparate  reroinng  fund  for  the  Bco- 
nomic  Opportunitle*  Act  program. 

That  statement  raises  the  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  want  to  put  his 
amendment  in  the  same  position  as  the 
$400  mllUon  of  the  SBIC  and  the  $200 
million  for  State  and  local  development 
companies?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA,  I  certainly  do,  because 
I  want  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thought  I  had  an- 
swered that  when  he  propoimded  his  ear- 
lier question,  because  originally — the  let- 
ter speaks  for  Itself — the  gentleman  sug- 
gested a  question  to  me  at  the  time  I  was 
In  the  well,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was 
an  Isolation  of  funds  which  might  other- 
wise be  available  for  the  loan  program 

As  a  result  of  the  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion, I  deleted  from  my  amendment  any- 
thing that  would  cieate  a  second  revolv- 
ing fund. 

Therefore,  the  only  thing  I  have  done 
Is  to  state  that  within  the  $1.4  billion, 
there  will  be  a  celling  of  $100  million  for 
the  operation  of  the  title  IV. 

It  was  basically  as  a  result  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  I  deleted  any  reference  to  the  re- 
volving fund. 

Mr.  HANNA.  This  is  an  Important 
point. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr  1 1  ANNA,  If  we  did  not  have  thl« 
correction  we  would  be  making  the 
amendment  as  suggested  In  your  letter. 
and  I  believe  that  would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr  MOORE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, because  It  could  conceivably — be- 
cause of  ihe  fact  they  anticipate  that 
only  $69  million  will  be  used — isolate  $31 
million  of  funds  which  otherwise  could 
be  use<i  for  the  business  loan  program, 
which  the  gentleman  Is  interested  in,  I 
understand. 

Mr  HANNA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
can  understand  how  the  House  may  not 
have  been  considering  the  point  made  on 
the  beisls  that  we  are  now  trying  to  make 
it.  unless  this  clarification  had  been 
brought  up. 

Mr  MOORE.  I  appreciate  the  manner 
In  which  the  gentleman  has  brought 
this  up 

Mr  WIDN.'VLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore  i  which  would  create  a  celling  of 
$1'X)  million  for  economic  opportunity 
l-:>an.s  In  January  of  this  year,  when  I 
testified  on  behalf  of  S.  2729  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business, 
I  suRKe.suxl  that  the  committee  explore 
the  p<3s.siblllty  of  a  separate  poverty  loan 
fLind  Actually  this  should  have  been 
set  up  at  the  time  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  was  passed,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  UK>  late  to  do  so  now.  I  have  not 
pressed  the  point  of  a  sepsu-ate  loan  fund 
b<'forp  because  I  was  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  poverty  loans  would  be 
such  a  small  amount  of  the  total. 

However,  the  figures  have  been  revised 
upward  of  late.  The  $15  million  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  1966  has  nearly  doubled 
to  $28  million.  Fiscal  1967  figures,  now 
available  indicate  a  prior  projection  of 
$40  mdllon  has  now  been  revised  to  a 
budget  e.stimate  of  $50  million,  nearly 
doubling  the  1966  total.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  prog^-am  is  being  projected  for- 
ward at  a  l^ilghly  accelerated  rate.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  we  will  have  at 
Iea=t  $69  million  in  outstanding  loans  and 
comm.;tment^. 

I  now  understand  that  currently  there 
Ls  a  priority  listing  of  loans  with  poverty 
loarts  on  top  even  above  loans  to  disaster 
victims  A.-.d  the  ordinary  small  busi- 
nessman Ls  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
again.  I  am  in  support  of  the  poverty 
loan  program,  but  I  frankly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  .should  take  the  risk  of 
having  insufficient  funds  in  the  future  for 
our  regular  small  businessman,  by  keep- 
ing both  poverty  loans  and  regular  busi- 
ness loans  in  one  comimon  fund.  Why 
should  an  established  small  businessman. 
hi.s  employees,  and  his  customers  be 
asked  to  sacnfice  again,  after  the  events 
of  the  past  18  months? 

The  $iOO  million  is  well  above  the  es- 
timated demands  to  the  end  of  the  1967 
fiscal  year  And  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  amendment  contained  in  this  bill 
which  requires  a  report  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  whenever  75 
percent  Ls  outstanding  in  any  one  fund 
will  protect  against  a  lack  of  response 
to  a  sudden  Irc.-rase  in  needs.  I  will  oer- 
tatoly  support  reasonable  increases  for 
the  economic  opportunity  loans  in  the 


future.  I  would  prefer  to  accept  the 
Moore  amendment  now  than  have  to 
subject  the  small  business  commimity  to 
another  3'i-year  wait  until  the  situa- 
tion is  corrected,  and  funds  for  poverty 
loan  purposes  under  SBA  are  handled 
separately.  The  past  experience  with 
combined  funds  has  proven  that  there 
are  too  many  hazards  for  our  small  busi- 
ness community  in  that  type  of  a  wait- 
and-see  approach.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Moore  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  fMr.  MoorkI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  Albert, 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Ichord. 
Chairman  of  the  Ccmunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Statt  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (8. 
2729)  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  802.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  373,  nays  0,  not  voting  59,  as 
follows; 

(Roll  No.  541 
YEAS — 378 


Abbitt 

Bands  tra 

Brown,  Ohio 

AberneUiy 

Baring 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Adair 

Bates 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Adajna 

Battln 

Buchanan 

Addabbo 

Beckworth 

Burke 

Albert 

Belcher 

Burton.  Calif 

ADderson,  HI. 

Bell 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Andenon, 

Bennett 

Byrnes.  Wla. 

Twm. 

Berry 

OabUl 

Andrews, 

Bett« 

Callan 

George  W. 

Bingham 

Callaway 

AndreWB, 

BoggB 

Carey 

Olenn 

Boland 

Casey 

AiMlrews, 

Bolton 

Cederberg 

N.  Dkk. 

Bow 

Cbamberialn 

Annimslo 

Brademaa 

Clancy 

Arend* 

Bray 

Clausen , 

Aabbrook 

Brock 

DooH. 

AalUey 

Brook* 

Clawson.  Del 

Aalimor* 

BroomfleUi 

Clereland 

AspinaU 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cleven^r 

Coheian 

CoUler 

Couable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corraan 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddarto 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Duncan.  Tens. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Edwardfi,  La. 

Ellsworth 

EWenbom 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Famaley 

Famum 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Pino 

Flsber 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oa  things 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

OUllgan 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Orabowskl 

Oray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Orlder 

Orlffln 

Griffiths 

Oross 

Grover 

Guboer 

Oumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H«ben 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 


Hull 

Hungat« 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  CaUf . 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Dtah 

Klrwan 

Klucsynakl 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Runkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leonon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEiwen 

McFaU 

McOrath 

McMUlan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Uahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Manin,  Ala 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnith.11 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moos 

Multer 

Murphy  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

OHara.  m. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konokl 

CMeen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeal,  Oa. 

ONeUl.  Maas. 

OtUnger 

Paoaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Phllbln 

Pickie 

Pike 

Pimle 


Poage 

Poll 

Port 

Powell 

Prica 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

Rand&U 

Redlln 

Rees 

Held,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Re  If  el 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

RetLss 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rivers,  8  C, 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberta 

Robtson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosemthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sat?terfleld 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secreat 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  Vs. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaura 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taicott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teague,  Tex 

Tenaer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Udall 

Oilman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss, 

Walker,  N  Mex. 

Watson 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wjdler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 
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Ayres 

Palloa 

PuroaU 

Barrett 

Feigban 

Boon«7.  N.T. 

Btetnlk 

FlJTlt 

Rumafekl 

Boiling 

Ford, 

Scott 

Burleson 

WUUam  D. 

Benn«r 

Burton.  XTtah 

Frellnghuysen 

Sickles 

OabeU 

Fuqua 

Smith.  Iowa 

Camaroa 

Oettya 

Smith.  N.T. 

Carter 

Hardy 

Tbompaoo,  Tex. 

Celler 

Haya 

Todd 

Chelf 

Berlong 

Ton 

Clark 

Jobnaon,  Pa. 

Tuten 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Vlgorlto 

Conyer* 

Leggett 

Watkina 

Cralef 

Long.  lA. 

Watts 

Dawson 

McCarthy 

Whalley 

de  laOarsa 

MacOregor 

Willia 

Dent 

Matthew* 

WHson. 

DlngeQ 

Murray 

Charles  H. 

Dowdy 

Nix 

Evjms,  Oolo. 

OBrlen 

So  the  bUl 

waspeissed. 

The  Clerk  annoxmced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Watklne. 
Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr,  Barrett  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
Tsnla. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  de  la  Oaiza. 
Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr,  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr,  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Iilr.  MacOregor. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Cabell. 
Mr,  Fuqua  with  Mr,  Tuten. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Watts. 
Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr,  Hardy  with  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr,  Celler  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto, 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  O'Brlea. 
Mr,  Purcell  with  Mr.  WUUa. 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr,  Evans  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr,  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr,  Dent  with  Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

"Hie  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  upon  the  legislation 
Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  ConyusI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
"M>  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OONYERS.     Mr.  Speaker,  due  t« 
a    longstanding    speaking    engagement 


outside  of  Washington.  I  will  be  unable  to 
be  present  this  afternoon  when  the 
Hoxise  considers  S.  2729  so  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  Indicate  my  support 
for  the  bilL  The  series  o^  natural  dis- 
asters which  occured  throughout  the 
country  last  year  demonstrated  the  need 
to  separate  the  natural  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion from  the  regular  loan  programs  so 
that  natural  disasters,  such  as  Hurricane 
Betsy,  do  not  in  the  future  completely 
disrupt  the  regular  SBA  loan  programs. 

HoK'ever,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
just  before  adjournment  of  the  first 
session.  Congress  psissed  special  legisla- 
tion retracing  the  funds  committed  for 
the  Mnergency  loans.  However,  there  is 
still  a  moratorium  In  effect  on  most  types 
of  SBA  loans.  The  reason  for  this  mora- 
torium Is,  therefore,  not  the  disasters  of 
last  year,  as  many  people  have  thought. 
but  Is  Instead  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ImpcH-tant  SBA  loan  programs  are  Just 
not  being  adequately  funded.  Of  pio-- 
tlcular  concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that  the 
special  program  of  loans  to  businesses, 
which  are  either  op>erated  by  or  which 
employ  poverty-stricken  people  has  been 
severely  reetricted  even  though  this  pro- 
gram was  exempted  frcMn  the  general 
moratorium  on  SBA  loans.  This  special 
program,  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  has  been  re- 
stricted to  just  a  very  few  areas  in  the 
United  States,  a  ceiling  of  $15,000  per 
loan  has  been  imposed  though  the  law 
authorized  loans  up  to  $25,000,  and  the 
program  has  been  administered  quite 
restrlctively  In  determining  eligibility  for 
loans. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  relevant  committees  of 
the  Congress  to  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  budgeted  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  programs, 
particularly  title  IV  locms.  Though 
measures  such  tw  S.  2729  and  other  bills 
now  pending  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  u'lll  be  of  some  help 
in  dealing  with  the  crisis  situation  facing 
SBA,  the  only  real  answer  is  to  drasti- 
cally Increase  the  budget  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 


COMPENSATION  OF  OVERSEAS 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  6845,  to 
correct  inequities  with  respect  to  the 
basic  compensation  of  teachers  and 
teaching  positions  under  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Pei-sonnel  Practices  Act,  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoKFERnfcs  RCPOBT  (H.  R^Y.  No.  1M7) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJt. 
6846).  to  correct  Inequities  with  respect  to 
the  basie  compensation  of  teachers  and 
teaching  poaltions  under  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per>v 
aonnel  Practices  Act,  having  met.  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  foUows: 

Amendment  numbered  ( 1 ) :  Tliat  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  ( 1 1  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: On  page  2  of  the  House  engrossed  blU, 
strike  out  line  13  and  aU  that  foUows  down 
through  line  13  on  page  3,  and  Insert  La 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (73  Stat.  21i; 
Public  Law  86-01;  6  U^.C.  2353)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '(c)  On  or  before  the  ISth  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  each  calendar  year  begixinlng  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  the 
respective  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  following  Informa- 
tion— 

"  '  ( 1 )  The  numl>er  of  teachers  separated 
from  teactUng  positions  subsequent  to  the 
close  of  the  Immediately  preceding  full 
school  year; 

"  '(2)  the  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
ers who  returned  to  the  United  States; 

"  '(3)  the  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
ers placed  in  positions  as  teachers  in  the 
United  States  foUowlng  such  s^>aration: 

"  '(4)  the  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
ers returned  to  positions  as  teachers  In  the 
United  States  under  voluntary  reciprocal  In- 
terchange agreements  with  school  Jurisdic- 
tions In  the  United  States; 

"  '(6)  the  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
ers placed  In  positions  as  teachers  In  the 
United  States  through  special  placement  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Department  ot  De- 
fense and  the  military  department: 

"'(6)  the  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
ers who  (A)  were  separated  at  their  own 
request  and  (B)  were  separated  involun- 
tarUy: 

"'(7)  the  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
ers who  had  served  Ln  teaching  positions  (A) 
three  years  or  more  and  (B)  five  years  or 
more; 

"  '(8)  the  number  of  new  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  teaching  positions  at  the  t>egln- 
nlng  of  the  school  year  current  at  time  of 
the  report;  and 

"  '(9)  the  number  of  such  new  teachers 
obtained  through  voluntary  reciprocal  Inter- 
change agreements  with  school  jurlsdictloos 
in  the  United  States.'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendments  numbered  (2),  (3i,  and  (4): 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  and  agree  to  the  same. 

ToK  ICtruiAT, 

J.  H,  MoaaxBON. 

MoaaiB  Ubaix, 

H.  R.  Gsoss. 

Jamcs  T   BaoTHtu., 
Manafers  (m  the  Pmrt  of  the  Hou$e, 

Macs  liOt^KONET. 

BjUjTU  W.  Yabbokoitch, 
jKirMn«Gs  Raitiwlpm. 

By  M.  M. 
Fa&NK  CsaLSON. 
HiSAii  L.  FoNO. 
Uanmgers  an  the  Pmrt  of  the  Senmte. 

STArnczNT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R  6845)  to  correct  In- 
equities with  respect  to  the  basic  compen- 
sation of   teachers   and   teaching    positions 
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ur.  i>>r  ..»  D«fens«  Department  Oversea* 
Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  ezplana- 
tlon  o{  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference   report: 

Amendment  No.  (1):  Ttvla  amendment 
struck  out  subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  House  bill  which  contained  provisions 
to  the  effect  that  a  teacher  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible to  hold  a  teaching  position  or  positions 
overseas  for  any  period  exceeding  6  consecu- 
tive years  with  the  exceptions  ( 1 )  that  any 
teacher  who  returns  to  the  United  States  for 
not  lees  than  1  year  shall  be  eligible  again  to 
hold  a  teaching  position  or  positions  over- 
seas for  an  additional  period  not  exceeding 
5  consecutive  years,  and  (3)  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  extend  such  6-year  pe- 
riod to  not  more  than  8  years,  when  neces- 
sary In  the  public  Interest  In  individual 
cases. 

The  House  recedes  frocn  Its  disagreement 
to  amendment  numbered  (1)  and  agrees  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  which  adds  a 
new  subsection  (c)  to  section  5  of  the  De- 
fense Department  Oversees  Teachers  Pay  and 
Personnel  Practices  Act  requiring  annual  re- 
ports by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  teachers  subject  to  such  Act. 

Sjjeclflcally,  the  new  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that,  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of 
January  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  report  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   the   following   Information: 

( 1 )  The  number  of  teachers  separated 
from  teaching  positions  subsequent  to  the 
close  of  the  Immediately  preceding  full 
school  year; 

1 2 )  The  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
Ts  who  returned  to  the  United  States: 

I  3)  The  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
ers placed  in  positions  as  teachers  In  the 
United  States  following  such  separation: 

(4)  The  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
ers returned  to  positions  as  teachers  In  the 
United  States  under  voluntary  reciprocal 
interchange  agreements  with  school  Juris- 
dictions In  the  United  States; 

(5)  The  number  of  such  separated  teach- 
<T»  placed  in  positions  as  teachers  in  the 
United  States  through  special  placement  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  and   the  military   departments; 

(8>  The  numt>er  of  such  sepcu-ated  teach- 
ers who  ( A )  were  separated  at  their  own  re- 
quest  and   iB)   were  separated  involuntarily; 

'  7  I  The  number  of  such  separated  teachers 
who  had  served  In  teaching  position*  (A)  3 
."^irs   jf  more  and  (B)   5  years  or  more; 

(8)  The  number  of  new  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  teaching  positions  at  the  begln- 
nlnj?  of  the  school  year  current  at  time  of  the 
r^por-.    and 

(9)  The  number  of  such  new  teachers  ob- 
tained through  voluntary  reciprocal  inter- 
change agreements  with  school  Jurisdictions 
In  the  United  States. 

In  reaching  agreement  with  respect  to 
Ame.iflment  numbered  ( 1 ) ,  the  committee  of 
•on.'erence  makea  several  observations  with 
r-spect  to  the  intent  of  such  agreement. 

Tills  conference  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  annually,  to 
the  respective  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
';,•.;;  service  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repnwentatives,  certain  statistical  data  ulth 
rf-sp«.-t  to  the  n\:m>en  of  teachers  who  are 
rippointed  to  overseivs  t-eachlng  positions,  who 
ire  separated  from  such  positions,  who  are 
r«'-ur:,e«:l  to  the  United  States  after  such 
separations,  and  who  are  placed  In  positions 
as  teachers  In  the  United  States  after  such 
•eparauons.  as  weU  a«  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  years  served  by  teacher*  In  over- 
seas teaching  posluona 


Tills  amendment  recommended  by  the 
coounlttee  of  conference  Is  Intended,  and  Is 
needed,  to  provide  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
complete,  accurate,  and  timely  Information 
each  year  for  the  exercise  of  their  legislative 
oversight  responsibilities  with  resiject  to  the 
programs  for  the  Improvement  and  revltallza- 
tlon  of  the  overseas  dependents  school  sys- 
tem and  it*  corps  of  teachers  which  are  to 
be  placed  In  effect  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  set  forth  hereafter. 

Thl*  part  of  the  conference  agreement  wa* 
adopted  In  the  light  of  strong  and  persuasive 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
three  military  department*,  and  cx^ganiza- 
tlons  of  teachers  that  the  "rotation"  system 
provided  by  subsection  (c)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  House  bill  1*  unworkable.  To 
operate  any  plan  or  program  of  rotating  em- 
ployees between  FedM-al  position*  overseas 
and  In  the  United  States,  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  number  of  positions  of  the  kind 
Involved  not  only  in  overseas  area*  but  within 
the  60  State*.  The  military  department* 
have  over  6.000  teaching  positions  that  must 
be  filled  oversea*,  wberea*  the  Government 
operates  only  a  relatively  few  schools  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  clear  that  the  number 
of  possible  vacancies  In  federally  operated 
schools  within  the  United  State*  would  be 
completely  Inadequate  to  *upport  a  rotation 
program. 

The  manager*  on  the  part  of  the  House 
feel,  however — and  conferees  for  the  Senate 
expressed  agreement — that  the  fundamental 
rotation  principle  involved  In  subsection  (c) 
of  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  1*  sound  and  desirable  and  that 
iu  purpose  should  be  implemented  to  the 
extent  possible.  An  alternative  to  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  thoee  purposes,  devel- 
oped In  negotiations  with  representative*  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  wa*  considered 
favorably  by  the  Committee  of  Conference. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  this  alternative  wUl  provide 
policies  and  procedures  that  are  eminently 
sound,  workable,  and  In  the  interest  of  the 
Government  and  the  teacher*  concerned. 

To  thl*  end,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  asked  and  received  assurance  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  place  In  effect 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  In  order  to  strengthen  the  oversea* 
dependents  school  system*  ot  the  military 
department*:  to  facilitate  the  recruitment 
of  qualified  teachers  Into  such  system*;  to 
provide,  for  teachers  who  return  to  the 
United  State*,  necessary  assistance  for  their 
placement  in  suitable  teaching  positions  un- 
der school  Jurisdictions  within  the  United 
States;  and  to  maintain  among  such  teachers 
a  familiarity  with  American  customs,  beliefs, 
and  cxUture.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
establish  and  maintain  a  program  of  nego- 
tiating voluntary  reciprocal  agreement*  with 
school  Jurisdictions  In  the  United  States, 
under  which  agreement*  qualified  teachers 
will  be  made  available  by  such  school  Juris- 
dictions for  assignment  to  teaching  position* 
for  specified  periods  of  time  and.  in  exchange, 
such  teachers  will  be  offered  suitable  teach- 
ing employment  upon  their  return  to  the 
United  States  from  such  teaching  position*. 

(3)  To  aaslst  teachers  desiring  to  return 
to  the  United  States  to  teach,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  establish  and  maintain 
a  program  under  which  teachers  may  file 
applications  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense listing  their  qualifications,  their  teach- 
ing experience,  and  their  preference  of  lo- 
cation for  teaching  In  the  United  States, 
which  application*  will  be  made  available 
to  appropriate  school  Jurisdiction*  In  Che 
United  States,  and  also  will  Include  In  this 
program  procedure*  under  which  teachers 
will  receive  priority  In  appointments  to  po- 
sition* of  teachers  In  school*  situated  on 
Armed  Forces   bases  in  the  United  State*. 


(3)  To  provide  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  teaching  skill*  and  scholar- 
ly attainments  which  are  necessary  to  facill- 
tate  the  interchange  of  fully  qualified  teach- 
ers between  overseas  teaching  positions  and 
position*  of  teachers  under  school  Jurisdic- 
tion* In  the  United  States,  and  to  Justify 
recognition  of  length  of  service  and  the 
granting  of  appropriate  levels  of  compensa- 
tion and  other  rights  and  prerequisites  for 
teacher*  Interchanged,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense win  place  in  effect  a  program,  con- 
sistent with  standards  and  practices  In  ap- 
propriate school  Jurisdiction*  In  the  United 
States,  to  encourage  and  enhance  profes- 
sional development  of  teacher*  In  overseas 
teaching  positions.  Among  other  matters, 
consideration  will  be  given.  In  this  program, 
to  activities  such  as — 

(A)  The  performance  by  teachers  of  poet- 
graduate  work  directly  related  to  their  field 
of  teaching; 

<B)  Participation  by  teachers  in  research 
projects; 

(C)  Organization  of.  or  participation  in, 
by  teachers  of  professional  workshops  or  in- 
stitutions: 

(D)  Structured  educational  travel  by 
teachers: 

(E)  University  lecturing  by  teachers  dur- 
ing summer  months: 

(P)  Other  professional  activities  by  teach- 
ers approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defence; 
and 

(G)  Periodic  performance  of  professional 
development  activities  by  a  teacher  as  a 
condition  of  advancement  In  salary  and 
continued  employment  In  oversea*  teaching 
poeltlons. 

Amendment*  No*.  (2).  (3),  and  (4);  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  provided 
that  the  amendment*  made  by  the  House 
engrossed  bill  shall  become  effective  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  school  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  or  which  is  In  progress  on  such  date 
of  enactment,  whichever  first  occurs. 
Amendment*  No*.  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  modi- 
fled  such  section  2  so  a*  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective date  of  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

The  House  recedes. 

Tom  Murray, 
J.  H.  MoRRiaoK, 
Morris  Udaix, 
H.  R.  Gross, 
James  T.  BROTHnL. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  T7DALL  (Interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  vw»s  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WiU  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  tell  us  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  and  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  recall,  we  p««sed  this  bill 
last  August.  The  other  body  passed  it 
with  two  differences.  The  House  ver- 
siMi  had  a  mandatory  rotation  feature. 
With  certain  exceptions  overseas  teachers 
would  have  to  return  to  this  country  and 
teach  for  at  least   1  year  before  they 
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could  return  to  a  poeltlon  overseas.  The 
other  body  struck  out  this  mandatory 
rotation  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  change  was 
that  their  version  of  the  bill  would  have 
made  it  effective  last  September,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  school  year. 
The  version  of  the  other  body  makes  the 
bill  effective  on  the  first  pay  period  after 
enactment,  which  would  be  some  time 
during  the  month  of  April,  If  the  version 
of  the  other  body  were  accepted. 

In  the  conference,  essentially,  we  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  other  body  in 
both  respects,  the  effective  date,  for  one, 
and  under  the  conference  rep>ort  that  ef- 
fective date  will  be  the  first  pay  period 
after  enactment.  But  in  accepting  the 
elimination  of  the  mandatory  overseas 
rotation  feature  by  the  other  body  we 
agreed  on  language  in  the  report  and  we 
worked  out  very  carefully,  In  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  a  vol- 
untary system  under  which  they  will  en- 
courage the  program  of  placing  these 
teachers  In  schools  In  the  United  States, 
and  they  are  to  report  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  committees  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  req;>ect  to  certain 
teachers  who  have  been  overseas  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  th-^y  will  report 
how  many  are  Involved  in  that  category, 
and  also  report  how  many  have  been 
overseas  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  as 
well  as  precisely  what  they  have  done 
with  respect  to  setting  up  this  voluntary 
sjstem  of  rotation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  still 
believe  that  mandatory  rotation  would 
have  been  desirable.  I  admit  that  there 
was  some  administrative  problem  In- 
volved, and  a  problem  which  could  have 
presented  some  difficulty,  Inasmuch  as 
the  overseas  dependents  school  system 
has  really  no  connection  with  any  school 
system  in  this  country.  So  there  was  no 
place  where  these  teacJiers  from  over- 
seas could  have  been  automatically 
placed  in  a  school  system  In  this  country. 

I  do  feel  that  the  proposal  that  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  conferees,  if 
administered  in  good  faith,  will  probably 
achieve  the  objectives  that  many  of  us 
felt  were  necessary. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  there 
w  this  annual  reporting  system  to  the 
House  and  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  fully  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's suggesUon.  I  believe  the  House 
has  won  substantially  what  It  sought, 
and  that  Is  some  assurance  that  we  will 
not  have  teachers  overseas  who  stay 
there  for  years  and  years,  and  lose  con- 
tact with  groups  in  this  country  engaged 
in  education  and  politics.  In  science,  and 
in  the  atmosphere  of  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  niy  belief  that 
under  this  agreement  we  have  reached 
With  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
language  we  have  written  Into  the  repon 
we  have  achieved  substantially  what  we 
wught  to  achieve.  I  will  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Gkrald  R.  Pohd]  has  had  a 
most  construcUve  attitude  throughout 
the  consideration  of  this  leglslaUon,  and 
J  ao  not  believe  we  could  have  worked  out 
"lis  legislation  in  the  form  it  Is  now.  and 


have  resolved  this  problem  and  have 
cured  this  great  Inequity  that  exists,  with 
respect  to  the  overseas  teachers,  with- 
out the  gentleman's  support,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  It. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sj?eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  Join  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  In  the  re- 
marks that  he  has  made,  and  say  that  as 
one  of  the  conferees  on  this  bill  I  was 
disappointed  in  that  there  was  not  some 
mandatory  rotation  written  into  the 
legislation. 

It  does  contain  some  mandatory  pro- 
visions. However,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  will  agree  that  It  is 
the  understanding  that  the  working  of 
this  bill  will  be  carefully  watched,  and, 
if  in  the  future  it  is  necessary  to  come 
to  the  House  with  some  form  of  manda- 
tory legislation,  we  will  undertake  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  TTie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  stated  my  position.  We  have 
discussed  it  along  these  lines  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  be  able  to  work  out 
something  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  In  good  faith  they  will  be 
able  to  carry,  out. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  should 
be  any  difficulty  in  the  future,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  origi- 
nated this  legislation,  It  would  certainly 
be  my  Intention  to  pursue  it  further, 
and  perhaps  WTlte  some  provisions  that 
would  be  mandatory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  gentlemtm  yield  further? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  I  can  specik  for  the  two  con- 
ferees from  our  side,  and  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  was  very  co- 
operative with  all  of  us — myself,  and  the 
two  of  them — smd  took  a  very  construc- 
tive attitude  in  trying  to  resolve  the 
problem  favorably  so  that  we  could  get 
this  legislation  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generous  statement. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man not  only  kept  us  Informed,  but  the 
gentleman  sat  down  with  us  to  work  out 
some  of  these  problems  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment him  for  his  effort  In  making  this 
legislation  a  re«ility. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  fnan 
Itfichigan  has  brought  my  day  to  a  very 
pleasant  close,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered the  original  House  bill,  providing 
for  equitable  salary  Increases  and  ad- 
justment for  overseas  teachers,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  conference  report,  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  APRIL  4 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
letider  about  the  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  ^'ield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  >1eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative program  for  this  week  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  announcement  of  the 
program.  I  shall  ask  that  the  House  ad- 
journ over  to  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 

Also  on  Monday  there  awe  19  bills  to 
be  considered  under  suspension  of  the 
niles.  Of  course,  these  bills  may  not  be 
called  up  in  the  order  in  which  I  an- 
noimce  them,  but  as  we  have  them  listed 
these  bills  are  as  follows: 

1.  B.R.  14122:  Federal  Salary  and  Fringe 
Benefits  Act  of  1966. 

2.  H.J.  Res.997:  Supporting  U.S.  parUclpa- 
tlon  In  reUevlng  victim*  of  hunger  In  India. 

8.  H.R.  1791 :  Great  Salt  Lake  Lands,  Utah. 

4.  8.  Con.  Res.  71 :  Regarding  Invitation  for 
the  1972  Winter  Olympic  Games  In  Utah. 

5.  H.J.  Res.  837:  Proclaim  SUte  and  Mun- 
icipal Bond  Week. 

6.  H.R.  13368:  To  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metollurglcal  grade  chromlte  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe.     (Amended.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  succeeding  bills  num- 
bered 7  to  18  on  this  list  all  deal  with 
stockpile  disposals  and  related  matters, 
and  are  as  follows : 

7.  H.R.  13367:  To  authorize  the  disposal 
of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
(Amended.) 

8  H.R.  13368:  To  authorize  the  disposal 
of  blzmuth  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

9.  H.R.  13369:  To  authorize  the  disposal 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stockpile. 
(Amended.) 

10.  H.R.  13871 :  To  authorize  the  dlspoeal 
of  phlogoplte  mica  from  the  national  *tock- 
pile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

11.  H.R.  13373:  To  authorize  the  disposal 
of  musoovlte  mica  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

12.  HJl.  13578:  To  authorize  the  disposal 
of  rhodium  from  the  national  stockpile. 

13.  H.R.  13679:  To  authorize  the  disposal 
of  thorium  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pUe. 

14.  H.R.  13580:  To  authorize  the  dUposal 
of  amoelte  asbeetos  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

15.  Hit.  13868:  To  authorize  the  disposal 
of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 
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la.  H.R.  13T74:  Tto  •uthortse  the  disposal 
of  raiuullum  from  th«  nAtlonal  itockplle. 

17.  S  1488:  To  authorize  the  dUpoaal. 
without  regard  to  tb*  •-inoBtb  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  126.300  long  calcined 
tons  of  refractory  grade  batixlte  from  the 
national  stockpile. 

18.  S  2642:  To  autborlBe  ii^  release  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
for  other  purpoeea.    (Amended.) 

Then  No.  19 — 8.  2573 — Talldatlng  ex- 
tension of  1955  leave  year  of  certain 
Yosemlte   National  Park  employees. 

Tuesday :  The  Private  Calendar  will  be 
called  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriation,  1967,  will  be 
considered. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week; 

The  Po&t  Office  Department  and 
Treasury  Dei>artment  Appit^rlatlon, 
1967. 

H.  Res.  803 — authorizing  certain  travel 
ar.d  Investigations  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement,  of 
course,  is  made  subject  to  the  usual 
reservations,  which  I  now  make,  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  [Mr.  Mills],  has  advised 
that  his  committee  has  unanimously  re- 
ported a  number  of  bills  which  he  hopes 
to  call  up  under  unanimous  consent  next 
week.  We  do  not  know  exactly  which 
day  these  bills  might  be  called  up,  but 
he  has  asked  me  to  announce  them  for 
the  Information  of   the  Members. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Do  I  under- 
.star.d  that  these  bills  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  Is  referring  to 
have  been  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  they  were  all 
unanimously  reported.  Most  of  them 
are  extensions  of  dates  that  are  expiring. 
They  Include  the  following  bills: 

HR  8376:  Suspension  of  duty  on  cork 
Insulation. 

HR.  10998:  Suspension  of  duty  on 
r.epuinoic  acid. 

H  R  1 1653 :  Suspension  of  duty  on  nat- 
ural graphite. 

HJl.  12262:  Suspension  of  duty  on 
•hoe  lathes. 

HP.  1 2328 :  Suspension  of  duty  on  tan- 
ran?  e.x":acts. 

H  R  l-'4«!  Suspension  of  duty  on 
ist:.- 

H.K  12463:  Suspension  and  reduction 
of  duty  on  chlcor>'. 

H  R.  12667 :  Suspension  of  duty  on  alu- 
mina and  bauxite 

H  R  1 2864  Suspension  of  duty  on  per- 
.■^onal  and  household  effects. 

HR  13997:  Suspension  of  duty  on 
flectrodes  for  producing:  aluminum. 

H  R  8188  Deductloris  for  contrlbu- 
:ior..s  for  judicial  reform. 

Of  course,  theae  Mils  which  were  aH 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  be  brought  up. 
if  they  are  brought  up,  under  a  unani- 
mous consent  request,  and  Members  will 
have  time  to  dtocun  them  under  their 
reservations  of  objections. 


Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  hare  no  further  pro- 
gram to  announce  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  repeat  the  agree- 
ments tlmt  have  been  reached  as  to  the 
proced\u-e  on  Monday  and  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBEHT.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  mentioned 
that. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  order 
heretofore  agreed  to,  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  except  on  proce- 
dural matters  and  rules,  will  be  put  over 
until  Wednesday  of  next  week.  This 
arrangement  is  made  because  of  the 
Jevrtsh  holy  days. 

The  imanlmous  consent  agreement 
does  not  apply  to  quorum  calls,  which 
will  be  In  order  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  Inquire  briefly 
as  to  the  natiire  of  this  last  mentioned 
bill,  if  I  understood  correctly,  which  has 
to  do  with  contributions  for  Judicial  re- 
form, which  will  be  called  up  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Is  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means?  ' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  Is  one  of  the  bills 
on  the  list  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  gave 
me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  It  is  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  was  on  the  list.  I 
do  not  know  any  of  the  details  about 
it.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  direct 
his  questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  MillsI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  minority  leader,  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  has  been  heretofore 
granted  by  the  House  to  put  all  votes 
over,  about  which  we  had  some  colloquy 
yesterday,  is  it  the  l>elief  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  will  it  be  required  by  the 
leadership,  that  should  objections  be 
made  and  an  automatic  vote  on  any  biU 
brought  about  which  it  Is  understood  is 
to  be  put  over,  that  that  objection  would 
have  to  be  again  made  on  Wednesday 
next,  or  would  it  automatically  come  up 
for  a  vote  once  It  is  put  over  xmder  this 
agreement? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Under  an  automatic 
rollcall,  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  leadership  infringing  ujwn  the  pre- 
rogratlves  of  the  House.  The  House  Is  In 
charge  of  the  situation  on  those  votes, 
and  the  House  will  be  in  charge  when  we 
meet  again  after  the  Holy  Days  on  Wed- 
nesday. It  depends  on  whether  a  ma- 
jority Is  present,  If  that  is  the  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrteld  further,  let  me  phrase 
the  question  In  another  way  and  state 
a  corollary,  so  to  spt-ak,  thereof.  If  an 
objection  was  not  made  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  next,  in  view  of  the  unanhnotw 
consent  a^rreement  into  which  we  have 
heretofore  entered,  could  one  then  make 
the  request  on  Wednesday  next  when  we 
reconvene  for  voting  piirposes  for  the 


first  time  as  an  objection  to  any  bill  that 
had  passed  either  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Not  If  it  had  gone  to 
final  passage. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  the 
answer  there  would  be,  as  I  understood 
the  question,  that  any  bill  which  went 
through  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  without 
any  question  being  raised  as  to  a  roll- 
call vote  would  undoubtedly  be  approved 
by  the  House,  and  therefore  you  could 
not  bring  It  up  again  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  we  are  en- 
croaching on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Speaker  In  discussing  parliamentary 
questions.  But  the  answer  to  the  first 
question,  I  think.  Is  clear,  that  the  House 
would  be  in  control  on  Wednesday,  as 
to  whether  we  would  have  an  automatic 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  to  encroach 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Speaker. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  see  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  individual  elected 
Members  of  the  House  are  not  en- 
croached upon.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
strange  that  If  an  objection  Is  made  on 
one  of  these  days  which  we  have  in  our 
magnanimity  granted  because  of  certain 
religious  reasons  and  others  and  will  have 
votes  of  record  on  those  days  put  over, 
and  that  a  person  was  sick  or  stricken 
down,  away  on  official  business.  In  a  hos- 
pital, or  otherwise,  that  he,  not  being 
able  to  be  there,  would  have  to  arrange 
for  someone  else  to  again  make  the  ob- 
jection, having  once  made  It  a  matter 
of  record  during  those  times  In  which 
we  will  not  be  voting? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  stated  the  rule 
as  I  understand  It.  The  gentleman 
might  address  his  Inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Inquiry  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Chair  In  times  past  and  a  ruling  has 
been  made.  That  Is  why  I  was  trying  to 
clear  up  the  program  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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WATERSHED  FUNDS 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  nile 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  4.    1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  »sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  that  It  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Wlthool  objection, 
it  Is  ao  ordeiTd. 

There  w»8  no  objectloQ. 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
30  years  ago  the  Congress  provided  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  valu- 
able tool  with  which  to  begin  effective 
measures  to  stop  the  erosion  that  was 
eating  away  our  soil  and  silting  up  our 
streams,  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  harbors. 

Since  the  S<^  Conservation  Service 
was  established  In  1935,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  several  new  authorities  to  give 
people  more  specialized  tools  for  install- 
InT  soil  and  water  conservation  practices. 

Nowhere  is  there  more  Impressive  and 
dramatic  example  of  how  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  other  landowners  took  ad- 
vantage of  those  tools  than  In  Arkansas. 

And  nowhere  can  be  found  greater  en- 
thusiasm for  and  participation  in  apply- 
ing programs  and  practices  to  develop 
our  soil  and  water  resources  for  greater 
benefit  than  In  Arkansas. 

All  the  farm  and  ranch  land  In  the 
State  Is  covered  by  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. All  the  soil  conservation  districts 
have  signed  modernized  agreements  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Arkansas  landowners  are  disturbed 
deeply  by  budget  recommendations  to 
reduce  certain  funds  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  the  agency  that  gives  in- 
dispensable technical  help  In  soil  and 
water  work. 

In  the  3d  Congressional  District  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent,  landowners, 
and  operators  are  most  perplexed  by  this 
nagging  threat  to  the  great  progress  they 
have  made  In  this  work. 

With  the  tools  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress, landowners  of  our  Congressional 
District,  through  their  soil  conservation 
districts,  applied  for,  planned,  and  com- 
pleted the  Six  Mile  Creek  Pilot  Water- 
shed Project  In  the  1960"g. 

Through  the  provision  of  PubLc  Law 
566,  soil  conservation  district  cooperators 
in  our  congressional  district  applied  for, 
planned,  and  undertook  construction  of 
four  small  watershed  projects. 

And  now,  under  authority  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  soil  con- 
servaUon  districts,  watershed  districts 
and  county  judges  of  our  congressional 
district  are  sponsoring  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Project — a  comprehensive 
program  to  conserve,  develop,  and  utilize 
natural  resources  of  the  valley. 

I  am  sure  that  any  number  of  my  col- 
leagues here  can  attest  to  similar  initia- 
tive. Industry,  and  foresight  demon- 
strated by  the  landowners  In  their  States 
who  made  good  use  of  the  tools  provided 
by  Congress. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  item  for  soil  surveys 
by  $3.6  million,  and  the  limitations  for 
watershed  planning  and  watershed  con- 
struction starts. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  soil  survey 
acreage  from  52  to  35  million  acres  and 
the  number  of  soil  scientists  by  about 


400  is  unwise,  for  soil  surveys  are  the 
key  to  the  entire  conservation  program. 
The  budget  proix>ses  a  limitation  of  50 
authorizations  for  watershed  project 
plaiming  assistance  In  1967  compared  to 
a  current  rate  of  100.  I  oppose  this.  I 
also  oppose  the  budget  proposal  to  limit 
the  number  of  new  watershed  project 
construction  starts  to  35,  as  compared 
to  a  current  rate  of  80. 

The  landowners  are  engaged  In  a  war 
that  men  must  win.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  others  through- 
out the  land  are  appalled  by  proposals 
to  withdraw  support  when  we  ought  to 
be  increasing  It. 

It  will  be  sad.  Indeed,  If  after  30  years 
of  successfully  promoting  a  universally 
beneficial  program  we  succumb  apathet- 
ically to  a  cut  In  our  budget. 

I  prefer  to  believe  and  to  act  otherwise, 
and  I  urge  my  fellow  Congressmen  to 
join  me. 

TEXAS  CREDIT  UNIONS  HONOR  ONE 
OP  FOUNDERS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  al- 
ways a  happy  occasion  to  see  an  old 
friend  honored,  especially  one  who  has 
so  unselfishly  served  the  public.  One 
such  man  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Yates,  of  Dallas, 
who  Is  retiring  after  35  years  as  a  strong, 
dynamic  leader  of  the  credit  union  move- 
ment in  Texas. 

Mr.  Yates  has  been  my  friend  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  with  pride  that  I 
saw  in  the  recent  edition  of  the  Texas 
Credit  Union  League  Bulletin  a  moving 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  done  more  for 
credit  unions  In  Texas  than  any  other 
one  man. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

Yates  Elxctton  a  Great  Victobt 
(EorroB's  Note. — Thia  editorial  first  appeared 
In  the  June  1953  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  It 
has  since  become  history  as  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Rxcobd.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate to  present  It  again  on  the  retirement  of 
H.B.  Yates) 

Honor  and  glory  tiave  come  to  Texas 
through  the  election  of  a  Texas  credit  tinlon- 
1st  to  the  presidency  of  the  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional  Association. 

Natural  pride  arises  In  the  hearts  of  Texans 
when  they  realize  that  such  a  man  as  H.  B. 
Yates  Is  a  product  of  Texas.  To  become  out- 
standing in  the  credit  union  movement, 
Texans  have  applied  themselves  diligently 
and  their  efforts  have  been  suoceasf ul  through 
the  guidance  of  leaden  like  Yates.  Although 
Texans  have  a  tendency  to  be  somewhat 
loud  and  vociferous  about  their  accomplish- 
ments, this  Is  generally  a  subterfuge  to  dis- 
guise the  humility  In  their  hearts.  Tills 
humility  and  realization  that  In  order  to 
make  that  long.  Imrd,  ui^lU  flnanclai  pull, 
we  all  need  a  helping  hand,  has  made  credit 
union  ptillosophy  readily  accepted  In  Texas. 
Ore&t  though  this  victory  may  be  for 
Texas,  greater  still  Is  It  for  the  credit  union 
movement  as  a  whole.  Often  It  has  been  said 
the  only  danger  we  face  Is  from  within,  that 
this  philosophy  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 


that  we  BUbaeribe  to  may  b«  weakened  by 
selflshnees  and  greed. 

TTnder  the  leadership  of  H.  B.  Yates,  we 
may  be  aasiired  that  these  temptations  will 
be  warded  off.  Yates  has  long  been  a  man 
of  firm  conviction,  and  a  eealous  proponent 
of  credit  union  philosophy.  In  the  face  of 
opposition  he  has  steadfastly  defended  his 
beliefs.  At  the  risk  of  personal  degrada- 
tion, he  lias  promoted  the  welfare  of  the 
credit  union  member. 

All  of  us  In  this  movement  can  be  certain 
that  with  H.  B.  Yates  as  our  president,  that 
the  thinking  of  our  leadership  will  be  clear. 
tliat  our  leader  will  be  militant,  ttiat  the 
bulwarks  of  this  movement  will  be  strength- 
ened, and  that  our  phUosophy  wUl  be  pro- 
tected, so  that  we  may  continue  to  improve 
our  service  to  our  fellow  man. 

tall  tixan  xmExs 

"Tall,  slim,  somber,  thoroughgoing  Texan." 

This  was  the  way  H.  B.  Yates  was  descrlt>ed 
in  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin  In  December  1955 
when  he  was  appointed  as  managing  director 
of  the  Credit  Union  National  Asaoclatlon. 

Intervening  years  have  only  changed  this 
man  to  broaden  his  knowledge  and  bone  his 
sharp  mentality. 

Many  thoughts  came  to  mind  as  he  retired 
in  February  as  president  of  the  Dallas  Teach- 
ers Credit  Union. 

Looking  back  there  are  but  few  facets  of 
the  credit  union  movement.  In  Texas,  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  the  world,  that  have 
not  t>een  influenced  by  the  touch  of  this  giant 
in  credit  union  circles.  H.  B.  Yates. 

His  accomplishments  are  so  numerous,  it  is 
difficult  to  mention  them  all.  In  January 
1931  he  was  one  of  the  13  teachers  who  con- 
tributed 95  each  to  organize  the  Dallas 
Teachers  Credit  Union.  He  became  Its  first 
president  and  served  In  that  capacity  until 
January  196«.  Meanwhile  this  credit  union 
bad  become  the  largest  in  the  State  with 
1&.085  members  and  918.344,207  In  assets. 

A  true  disciple  of  credit  union  tenets.  Yates 
spread  the  ideals  by  organizing  other  credit 
unions.  His  first  was  the  Port  Worth  Teach- 
ers Credit  Union. 

In  1934  he  aaslsted  In  organizing  the  Texas 
Credit  Union  League.  He  served  as  a  director 
from  1941  to  1966,  and  as  president  from 
1942  to  1949. 

He  was  also  Instrumental  in  organizing 
Member  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  1952.  He 
was  elected  as  secretary  and  served  untU  1968 
when  he  resigned. 

On  the  national  scene,  he  served  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion from  1942  to  1956.  He  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary  and  attained  the  presi- 
dency In  1953  and  held  this  position  until 
1965.  That  year  he  became  managing  direc- 
tor of  CUNA  until  he  resigned  in  1957. 

He  Is  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  two 
conference  rooms  named  after  him. 

When  the  Texas  Credit  Union  League  com- 
pleted Its  new  building.  Its  conference  room 
became  the  Yates  Room.  In  January  1966 
the  membership  of  the  Dallas  Teachers 
Credit  Union  voted  that  "the  conference 
room  at  the  Dallas  Teachers  Credit  Union 
be  named  the  H.  B.  Yates  Room  In  perma- 
nent appreciation  of  the  36  years  of  dedicated 
service  which  Mr.  Yates  has  rendered  the 
Dallas  Teachers  Credit  Union  and  that  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Yates  be  permanently  displayed 
In  this  room." 

To  accomplish  these  notable  deeds  must 
have  taken  some  time.  And  Indeed  this  Is 
true.  It  took  some  74  years  to  mold  this 
servant  of  man.  His  birthplace  was  Trenton. 
Tenn..  In  1891.  He  earned  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Tennessee  University  and  an  M.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia University  and  embarked  on  a  ctareer 
as  a  teacher.  For  37  years  be  taught  eco- 
nomics, history,  and  civics,  meanwhile  find- 
ing some  time  to  coach  a  track  team.  In 
1962  he  retired  as  a  teacher  In  Dallas. 

Bo,  now  he  retires  from  his  last  active  con- 
nection  with    the   credit    union   movement. 
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B'lt  we  kno»  iii.a  tu  rtmi  treaMurj  of  knowl- 
edKe  and  ?xr.--r.ence  wUl  atlll  b*  *T*U*ble  to 
Uie  credl'.  union  DX>T«m«nt  and  bla  fellow 
men  for  whoDi  he  tLui  ezpreaaed  In  action  h)a 

To  vhe  ta^i.  Uie  slim,  the  •omber.  the 
Uioroujjb^iing  Tex»n.  m  expreaa  our  deep 
apr!rec:a-.:cn  tvr  year*  of  decllcate<l  serrlce. 


REASONABLJ  :.'.  :  RliEST  RATES  CAN 
PROVIDE  US  ATI-H  GUNS  PLUS 
BUTTER  WITHOUT  INFLATION 

Mr  PATMAN  !ilr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  const-nt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thifl  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  fxtraneoMs  matter. 

The  SPEAKETi  Is  there  objection 
to  trie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

Thpre  wa^  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN'  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
days,  my  Repubiican  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed Kieat,  concern  about  prices, 
wages,  and  -^tiat  tiiey  Uke  to  describe  as 
Inflation. 

Now  to  set  the  record  straight.  It 
should  be  noted  that  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Denujcjatic  Parties  are  opposed 
to  Inf.aUun  Neither  party  has  a  monop- 
oly on  protecting  the  public  interest  in 
this  area 

At  the  .same  Urr.e,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  trreat  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Members  of  this  body  share  the  trem- 
bliiig  and  fearful  approach  to  prosperity 
as  evidenced  by  our  ooUeagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  Frankly.  I  feel 
that  this  country  is  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  great 
benefit,-?  of  prosperity  without  fadUng  Into 
the  trap  of  inflation. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  my  distin- 
guished Republican  friends  ore  q\ilte 
serious  in  tiieir  concern  over  prices. 
With  this  In  mind,  I  would  like  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  effect  of  Interest 
rate.s  on  all  prices  In  the  economy. 

Interest  rate.s  are  something  that  we 
all  have  to  pay  The  cost  of  money  is  re- 
flected !:-.  pvery  Item  in  the  economy  from 
a  .simple  pair  of  work  shoes  to  a  super 
deluxe  Cadillac  It  Is  reflected  In  the 
Federal  Budget  a;.d  In  every  local  and 
State  budget 

Interest  rates  now  take  $13  billion  an- 
nually out  of  the  national  budget.  In- 
terest rates  are  the  biggest  sinKle  item 
In  ti;e  cost  of  a  house — more  than  the 
lumber,  the  land,  the  workmanship  com- 
bined The  impact  of  higher  and  higher 
Interest  rates  is  growing  dally  throughout 
the  economy 

So  I  a-sk  my  Repubiican  friends  who 
have  expressed  .sucn  concern  about  prices 
to  join  me  In  this  crusade  t^^  deep  In- 
terest rates  down  Frvt.'-k;./  l  'x-a.*;  rur- 
prlsed  that  .v^  ma.-^y  --f  *.^:f>  ;(-ail::'.g  Re- 
publican Mpmber."  rose  to  defend  the 
Federal  Reser.e  Board  when  It  raised 
Interest  rates  by  3 TVs  percent  last  De- 
cember Certainly  that  December  inter- 
est rate  Increase  ha."  done  more  than 
anything  else  U:>  put  h««avT  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  prlcf  "f  -vv  Item  In  the 
economy  The  thr-at  r  '.^.flatlon  now  is 
caused  by  the  Federal  R-vs^rve  Boards 
shocking  interest  rate  srvrease  In  De- 
cember 1965  If  ttie  Hev.ubiican  Party 
Is  Indeed  seriou.s  abcu'  hoiding  down 
prices,    then    I   ,«-.brr.!'    trr    ;-    ;..u:'t   be 


equally  serious  about  holding  down  In- 
terest rates. 

WHAT  PWMaxumirr  a.  uifcour   said  abovt 
MoirxT  rowvK 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  made  the 
followiiTg  statement: 

The  money  power  ha^  estabilah«d  a  more 
vicious  form  of  univenaJ  slavery  over  the 
American  people  than  ever  was  established 
over  the  American  Kegro. 


GUNS  PLUS  BUTTER  TIMES  REASON- 
ABLE INTEREST  RATES  DETER- 
MINE THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OP 
GREAT  SOCIETY  PROGRAMS— 
WHAT  LINCOLN  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
MONEY  POWER 

Mr  P.\TMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao  and 
incliide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every 
housewife  who  has  tried  to  balsince  her 
checkbook  at  the  end  of  the  month 
knows,  mathematics  is  an  exact  science. 
Buying  what  one  wants  and  needs, 
whether  in  the  individual  home  or  in 
the  Nation,  demands  careful  planning 
and  budgeting.  Although  I  am  ru>t  a 
mathematician,  I  propose  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  a  new  mathe- 
matical formula  to  assist  us  In  our  leg- 
islative deliberations. 

The  formula  Is  as  follows: 

G  plus  B  times  RI  equals  OS 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  ap- 
plication of -this  formula  as  a  guide  In 
our  efforts  will  aid  greatly  in  maintain- 
ing our  present  prosperity  and  insure  a 
proper  rate  of  national  growth.  Simply 
translated  the  formula  provides  that  "Q" 
equals  giins;  "B"  equals  butter;  "RI"  are 
reasonable  Interest  rates  and  "OS"  stands 
for  the  Great  Society  programs.  In 
other  words  the  Imaginative  and  needed 
programs  for  domestic  growth — the 
Great  Society  programs — can  be  main- 
tained in  spite  of  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  If  we  can  prevent  Inflationary 
rises  in  interest  rates  from  placing  the 
costs  of  these  programs  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  national  budget. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks 
It  Is  my  intention  to  discuss  in  the  House 
the  necessity  of  giving  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  the  formula  here  proposed. 
Its  acH>llcatlon  may  mean  the  difference 
between  the  success  and  failure  of  im- 
portant domestic  programs.  It  will 
mean  the  difference  between  whether 
young  people  will  be  able  to  find  decent 
homes  or  be  forced  to  accept  substand- 
ard conditions;  whether  schools  win  be 
built  or  classrooms  will  be  overcrowded; 
whether  communities  and  regions  will 
be  restored  or  will  have  to  sink  back 
into  the  decay  of  poverty. 

I  am  In  my  38th  year  In  this  House, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  If  we  can  con- 
trol Interest  rates  we  can  achieve  the 
economic  and  •soda!  goals  of  the  Great 
Society.  I  ar  ^■-.  .ly  convinced  that 
the  House  win  act  to  protect  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people. 


WHAT  A.  LXMCour  BAn>  ABoirr  mokkt  powei 
President  Abraham  linooin  In  a  direct 

quote  attributed  to  him  stated: 

The  money  power  haa  estabiUhed  a  more 

vicious  form   of   universal   slavery  over  the 

American  p«opl«  tban  ever  waa  eataUUbed 

over   the  American  Negro. 


CURTAILMENT  OP  THE  GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING  OFFICE'S  AUDIT  Op 
DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  MINSHALU  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  OhioT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALIx  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  with  a  long- 
established  voting  record  in  favor  of 
economy  and  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  closely  involved  in  chart- 
ing military  expenditures,  I  am  disturbed 
by  any  attempt  to  curtail  or  hamper  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  audit  of  de- 
fense contracts. 

GAO  has  established  a  formidable  rec- 
ord of  ferreting  out  instances  of  waste, 
duplication,  and  even  occasional  corrup- 
tion in  the  Federal  Executive  Establish- 
ment. It  was  created  by  the  Congress  as 
official  watchdog  over  departmental  and 
agency  operations  and  has  paid  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  it  has  saved  American 
taxpayers. 

As  c-  former  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations, 
I  have  always  taken  pride  in  the  commit- 
tee's role  in  reviewing  the  manner  In 
which  taxpayers'  money  Is  spent.  The 
experience  I  gained  in  keeping  postaudit 
checks  on  the  executive  branch  during 
my  4  years  on  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  has  been  Invaluable  to 
me  in  carrying  out  my  Appropriations 
Committee  assignments.  On  both  cc»n- 
mittees  my  colleagues  and  I  have  relied 
heavily  on  information  contained  In  the 
factual  reports  supplied  by  GAO. 

As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  thoroughly  familiar  witta 
the  Pentagon's  sensitivity  in  the  area  of 
economy.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
shown  no  hesitancy  in  proclaiming  the 
savings  his  cost-accounting  methods  are 
producing.  But  neither  the  Secretary  or 
his  aids  have  a  comer  on  efficiency  or  in- 
tegrity in  the  nuitter  of  uncovering  con- 
ditions in  defense  procurement  which 
could  be  corrected  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  military  and  the  civilian  taxpayer. 
I  could  not  agree  less  with  the  Secretary 
that  GAO  is  dupUcating  his  audiUng 
processes  at  the  Pentagon. 

There  Is  further  the  matter  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  involved  in  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  authority  of  the  GAG. 
I  agree  that  the  rights  of  the  contractor 
should  be  protected,  but  I  find  nothing 
to  Indicate  unreasonable  or  arbitrary 
action  by  GAO  in  the  past.  As  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dou]  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Rumsfeld  1,  state  in  their  addi- 
tional views  to  House  Report  No.  1334: 
The  public'*  right  to  tnam  tb»  fact* — not 
oonjectur* — must  always  b«  considered;  and 
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when   eaaea    are    responsibly   reported,    the 
pubUc  interest  Is  paramount. 

The  Department  of  Defer^e  In  recent 
years  has  crept  more  and  more  into  a 
shell  of  secrecy,  not  warranted  by  either 
national  security  or  public  Interest.  I 
can  view  the  latest  attempt  to  stifle  nec- 
essary information  regarding  defense 
expenditures  as  a  bold  attempt  to  remove 
the  people  of  this  country  from  a  realiza- 
tion of  how  their  tax  money  is  being 
spent.  If  there  is  waste  In  their  Military 
Establishment,  It  should  be  disclosed  aa|d 
eliminated.  The  task  of  Congress  and^f 
responsible  press  media  will  be  consider- 
ably hampered  in  this  area  if  the  report 
is  approved  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  Is  adopted. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  carried  In  Tues- 
day's Cleveland  Press,  which  succinctly 
summarizes  the  pertinent  argimients 
against  the  proposal : 

&AVK   THE    GAO 

For  45  years  the  General  Accounting  OfBce, 
headed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  lias  been  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  taxpayers  ever  had. 

This  office  Is  responsible  only  to  Congress. 
It  has  broad  power  to  Investigate  and  audit 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  iuts 
issued  thousands  of  reports  and  saved  or  re- 
covered many  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 
Its  very  presence  Is  a  gfiiard  against  waste. 

Now  suddenly  the  Hous«  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  Is  out  to  cripple  OAO's 
usefulness  to  the  taxpayers.  This  was  re- 
ported yesterday  by  Scrlpps-Howard  Writer 
Jack  Steele. 

This  committee  already  has  pressured  the 
former  acting  comptroller  into  agreeing  to 
restrictions  In  his  reports  of  overspending, 
especially  In  the  Defense  Department.  It 
accomplished  this  before  the  new  Comp- 
troller Oeueral.  Elmer  B.  Staate,  could  take 
office. 

The  committee  objects  to  "critical  words 
or  phrases"  In  GAO  reports,  to  Identlfjrlng 
contractors,  to  making  public  its  reports  be- 
fore Government  officials  or  contractoi-s  have 
seen  them,  to  making  so  many  reports. 

In  shcRt,  the  cominlttee  has  buckled  to 
complaints  of  the  very  people  Congress  cre- 
ated the  GAO  to  Investigate.  It  proposes  to 
put  shackles  on  the  GAO. 

In  Its  report,  the  House  committee  begins 
by  calling  the  GAO  the  watchdog  for  Con- 
gress, agrees  It  Is  an  indlspenslble  source  of 
Information  for  Congress,  says  It  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  and  so  on.  But  the  net 
of  the  report  is  to  quiet  the  bark  of  the 
watchdog,  reduce  Its  IndUpensable  role  and 
hamper  lu  ablUty  to  do  an  ouisUndlng  job. 

The  outcry  from  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress—and from  the  taxpayers — should  rattle 
the  Capitol  dome,  and  force  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operauons  Committee  Into  red- 
faced,  high-tailed  retreat. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  an  address 
delivered  Tuesday  in  Chicago  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Natloiial  Associa- 
CXn ««3— Part  a 


tion  of  Broadcasters  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  E.  WiUiam  Henry. 

According  to  press  reports  of  his  talk 
and  from  portions  of  Mr.  Henry's  talk 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  29 — the  same  day  of  his  ad- 
dress, incidentally — he  took  the  broad- 
casting industry  to  task  for  their  con- 
tinued acceptance  of  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. 

Mr.  Henry  said: 

From  the  cigarette  advertising  presently 
being  carried  on  radio  and  television  stations, 
no  one  would  ever  know  that  a  major  public 
controversy  is  in  progress  as  to  the  harmful 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  One  could  never 
guess  from  such  advertising  that  the  great 
bulk  of  medical  opinion,  Including  a  Surgeon 
General's  report,  has  concluded  that  there 
Is  an  adverse  casual  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  health.  Despite  all 
this,  the  sign  on  broadcasting's  door  for 
cigarette  advertisers  reads  ■■Business  as 
usual." 

Chairman  Henry  then  castigated  the 
broadcasters  for  their  lack  of  restraint 
and  suggested  that  self-regulation  In  the 
broadcast  Industry  should  protect  the 
public  from  cigarette  commercials. 

Has  Chairman  Henry  so  little  to  do, 
as  head  of  one  of  our  Government's 
major  agencies,  which  has  some  troubles 
of  its  own  in  respect  to  broadcasting  and 
proposed  promulgations  of  rules  relating 
to  broadcasting  and  community  an- 
tenna television — if  my  mail  Is  any  in- 
dication, that  now  he  wants  to  assume 
the  authority  and  responsibility  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon? 
I  had  thought  that  up  to  Tuesday  and 
Mr.  Henry's  speech  In  Chicago  that  the 
FTC  was  the  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  regulating  advertising  on  radio  and 
television. 

Is  Chairman  Henry  not  aware  that  the 
Congress  of  the  UrUted  States,  which  es- 
tablished the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  from  whence  comes 
the  authority  of  these  agencies,  has  con- 
sidered the  question  of  cigarette  adver- 
tising? In  two  lengthy  hearings.  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  committees, 
the  subject  of  cigarette  advertising  was 
discussed  at  great  length.  Is  he  not 
aware  that  the  question  was  discussed 
fully  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress? Is  he  unaware  that  the  Con- 
gress, after  great  and  due  deliberation, 
passed  a  law  which  specifically  pre- 
vented the  FTC  and  others  from  adopt- 
ing any  requirements  on  cigarette 
advertising,  other  than  that  already  In 
effect,  for  a  period  of  4  years? 

Does  Chairman  Henry  now  presume 
to  willfully  ignore  the  expressed  Intent  of 
the  Congress?  Would  he  neglect  and 
purposely  violate  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress? Would  he  superimpose  his  own 
will  and  judgment  over  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  body  that  Chairman  E.  William 
Henry  might  better  spend  his  time  and 
his  energy  on  matters  and  problems  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  Communieattons 
Commission  and  take  off  his  Batman 
costume. 


PROPOSALS  TO  EXTEND  THE  EN- 
ROLLMENT PERIOD  FOR  MEDI- 
CARE NEED  IMMEDIATE  ATTEN- 
TION 

Mrs.  REID  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ullnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  welccmie  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  Joined  me  in  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship of  legislation  to  extend  the  en- 
rollment period  for  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  under  medi- 
care from  March  31  to  Jime  30.  1966. 
Slnce  I  first  Introduced  such  legislation. 
H.R.  12778.  on  February  10,  no  less  than 
19  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
recognized  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
deadline  by  Introducing  measures  identi- 
cal or  similar  to  mine.  In  addition.  25 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  followed  the 
lead  of  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  of  Dela- 
ware, who  first  introduced  such  legisla- 
tion in  that  body  February  7. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  nece.s- 
slty  of  this  legislation.  Although  over 
16  million  of  the  19  million  persons  eli- 
gible for  this  program  have  enrolled  to 
date,  1  million  eliglbles  have  refused  to 
join  and  almost  2  million  have  not  yet 
been  informed  of  the  potential  benefits. 

Not  only  is  there  a  need  to  reach  those 
who  have  not  yet  been  contacted  but 
there  is  also  a  need  to  give  those  persons 
rejecting  the  program  additional  time  to 
consider  their  decision.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  number  of  persons  in  this 
last  group  were  too  pressed  by  the  im- 
pending deadline  to  make  a  well-in- 
formed decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
enroll. 

Of  the  various  extension  dates  which 
have  been  proposed,  I  believe  June  30. 
1966,  to  be  the  least  arbitrary.  Since 
the  existing  act  provides  that  coverage 
will  begin  July  1,  1966,  for  those  who 
enroll  during  the  first  period,  a  consid- 
erable period  of  bureaucratic  confusion 
could  be  avoided  by  terminating  the  en- 
rollment period  prior  to  this  date.  Fur- 
thermore, an  additional  90-day  period 
seems  an  adequate  length  of  time  iu 
which  to  contact  the  uninformed  2  mil- 
lion eliglbles. 

Since  today  is  the  final  da>'  provided 
by  the  existir\g  act  for  enrollment  In  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram, it  is  imperative  that  we  move 
quickly  to  consider  the  extension  of  this 
enrollment  period.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  administration  officials  have 
not  taken  a  position  on  the  extension 
proposals  because  they  did  not  want  to 
undermine  the  concerted  effort  to  make 
the  established  deadline  by  holding  out 
hope  for  additional  time.  That  dead- 
line has  ru>w  arrived  and  I  ask  miy  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  requesting  inunedi- 
ate  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Waj-a 
and  Means  in  order  that  the  enrollment 
period  be  reopened  as  soon  as  possible. 
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BILL  TO   EXTEND  DEADLINE  FOR 
MEDICARE  ENROLLMENT 

M:-    REID   of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  acik  ,nan.mot;.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ne  i  Y  .rk  [Mr.  KupfermanI 
may  extend  ni-  remark*  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesc  of  the  gentlewoman  iroiax 
IlUnoU? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ha-.e  ir.troduced  today  a  bill  which  would 
e.xcend  the  March  31.  1866.  deadline 
relative  co  medicare  through  August  31. 
1966,  and  provide  that  anyone  who  flies 
dunng  any  month  within  the  allowed 
period  will  have  coverage  from  the  first 
day  of  the  following  month. 

Under  the  present  law  those  persons 
who  reached  the  age  of  65  in  1965  or 
earlier  were  required  to  enroll  in  the 
medicare  program  by  March  31.  1966.  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the  medicare 
beneflus  The  offlce  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Commis-sioner  informs  me  that  there 
are  19  million  eligible  for  medicare,  but 
only  16  million  have  signed  up  for  the 
program  Of  the  remaining,  1  million 
have  declined  to  enroll  and  2  million 
have  not  been  heard  from.  It  Is  my  view 
that  those  wtio  have  not  yet  enrolled 
ahould  not  be  petialized  and  miss  the 
benefits  of  the  program  because  of  an 
arbitrai-y  deadline.  Moreover,  another 
1  million  persons,  who  declined  to  par- 
ticipate In  medicare,  should  be  given 
ample  time  vj  leconstder.  The  Social 
Security  Conunlssioner  reports  that 
about  500.000  men  and  women  who  first 
declined  enrollment  in  the  medicare  pro- 
grani,  lat«r  changed  their  minds. 


A  PROGRAM  TO  COMBAT 
ALCOHOLISM 

Mrs    P.EID  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 

I  cLsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
ma:\  from  New  York  [Mr.  KiTPrzRiuif] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
HI  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KLTFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  17,  1966,  I  Introduced  a  series 
of  four  bills  designed  to  combat  and  con- 
trol the  shocking  problem  of  drug  addic- 
tion and  clniK  abu.'^rs  which  seriously 
affects  New  York  City  and  the  Nation. 
Today  I  have  introduced  a  biU  designed 
to  fight  an  equally  severe  problem — aJco- 
holism  My  bill  wouM  prvide  for  a  com- 
prehensive proararr.  f  ^--arch  together 
with  Federal  ^rai  '.^  ;:•, - 1,:'.  •.  •'r.e  States 
for  the  treatn-.ei.t  ri-r.iilii::*^i;on.  educa- 
tion, and  prevention  of  alcoholism 

Under  the  bill,  an  OfBce  of  Alcoholism 
Control  under  the  Surgeon  General 
would  be  established  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram, of  matching  grants  to  the  States. 
In  addition  the  Offlc-  "'  *  '-'^holism  Con- 
trol would  admlnlst,  :  ,-.  ..'.(ji-am  of  re- 
s«»a!rh  tralnlnfj,  aT-.o  demonstration  proj- 
ecus  :o  universities  and  other  Institutions 
and  IX  :)uJd  co<  rdlnate  various  alcoholic 


programs  presently  conducted  by  ditfer- 
ent  agencies.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
nine-man  Alcoholism  Advisory  Co\mcll 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Director 
of  the  OCBce  of  Alcoholism  Control  and 
to  review  project  grants  and  programs 
of  the  OfBce.  Moreover,  the  Council 
would  have  the  power  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  dealing  with  alcoholism. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  of  New  York, 
who  has  recently  introduced  legislation 
In  this  field  in  the  Senate,  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  for  Federal  help  in  this  area. 
Senator  Javits,  recognizing  alcoholism  as 
the  fourth  most  serious  health  problem 
In  the  United  States,  stated  on  January 
25.1966: 

There  are  an  estimated  6  to  6  milUoo  alco- 
hoUca  In  the  Nation — 1  out  of  every  16  Amer- 
icana who  drink.  Roughly.  350.000  persons 
each  year  Join  the  ranks  of  alcoholics.  •  •  • 
Alcoholism  Is  a  major  menace.  Yet  whUe 
we  expend  sonte  (380  annually  to  treat  each 
tuberculosis  patient,  only  16  cents  Is  spent 
on  the  average  each  year  (or  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  alcoholism 
shortens  life.  Alcoholics  have  a  death 
rate  two  and  one- half  times  that  of  the 
normal  population.  There  are  70  million 
people  In  this  country  who  drink.  Drink- 
ing presents  no  problem  to  some  65  mil- 
lion of  these,  but,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Coimcll  on  Alcoholism.  Inc.,  as  to 
an  estimated  5.015,000  of  them  drinking 
has  become  enough  of  a  problem  to  In- 
terfere with  successful,  happy  living. 
These  are  the  alcoholics. 

I  define  the  term  "alcoholic"  to  mean 
any  person  who  chronically  and  habitu- 
ally uses  or  is  dependent  upon  alcoholic 
beverages  to  the  extent  that  he  has  lost 
power  of  self-control  with  respect  to  use 
of  such  beverages  or  who  by  reason  of 
alcoholism  endangers  the  health,  safety, 
or  welfare  of  himself  or  others. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  great 
majority  of  the  alcohoUc  population  of 
5,015.000  is  not  the  visible  skid-row  type 
of  alcoholic  found  in  the  Monday  morn- 
ing lineups,  on  the  Bowery,  in  the  Jails, 
and  in  the  city  hospitals.  Some  97  per- 
cent of  all  alcoholics  are  to  be  found  In 
the  homes,  factories,  offices,  and  commu- 
nities of  America. 

There  are  many  disastrous  effects  of 
alcoholism  which  are  not  easily  reflected 
and  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  alcohoUc 
statistics.  For  example,  what  of  the 
family  of  the  afflicted  individual?  It  is 
not  possible  for  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  to  l)ecome  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease of  alcoholism  without  the  entire 
family  unit  feeUng  the  Impact.  In  most 
cases  where  the  father  or  mother  or  both 
are  victims  of  alcoholism,  there  is  a  total 
breakdown  In  the  family  unit  concept. 
Children  are  faced  with  the  niins.  They 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  so  many  children  of  alco- 
holics become  delinquents  and  eventually 
alcoholics  themselves. 

In  another  sense,  alcoholism  is  highly 
Impractical  In  that  It  is  extremely  costly. 
There  have  been  conservative  estimates 
that  the  cost  to  business  and  Industry 
from  absenteeism.  InefBciency,  and  acci- 
dents resulting  from  alcoholism  rates  as 
high  as  $2  billion  annually.  In  addition, 
the  loss  of  valuable  personnel  who  fall 


victims  to  alcoholism  after  years  of  in- 
vestment in  their  training  is  costing  in- 
dustry an  astronomical  amount  every 
year,  not  to  mention  the  $432  million  per 
annum  reflected  in  lost  wages  because  of 
absenteeism  resulting   from  alcoholism. 

Notwithstanding  the  dieadful  conse- 
quences of  alcoholism,  relatively  little 
governmental  effort  or  money  has  been 
expended  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Ef- 
forts in  the  States,  while  helpful,  have 
not  met  the  need.  The  majority  of  tlie 
States  have  taken  the  slgniflcant  legis- 
lative step  of  recognizing  alcoholism  as  a 
medical  problem  and  have  provided  some 
State  funds  for  alcoholic  treatment,  edu- 
cation, and  research.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  States  need  Federal 
help  badly.  For  example.  In  New  York 
State  alone  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  currently  700.000  alcoholics,  and  yet 
New  York  State's  budget  now.  although 
high  by  comparison,  is  approximately 
$1  miUion. 

The  New  York  State  Mental  Hygiene 
Department  presently  operates  2  alcohol- 
ic treatment  units  In  New  York  State 
hospitals;  a  70-bed  unit  at  Central  IsUp, 
Long  Island,  and  one  for  60  patients  In 
Rochester.  N.Y.  Both  are  for  men  only. 
The  department  plans  to  establish  3 
more  units  this  year;  a  women's  unit  at 
Central  IsUp  and  two  more  for  men.  one 
In  New  York  City  and  another  upstate. 
The  dei>artment  hopes  ultimately  to  es- 
tablish a  treatment  unit  In  each  of  the 
19  State  hospitals.  In  addition  to  finan- 
cial problems.  It  must  have  trained  per- 
sonnel such  as  recreational  and  occupa- 
tional therapists  and  psychologists. 

The  alcoholic  problem  is  of  concern  to 
the  Nation  and  of  particular  concern  to 
New  York  City.  The  city  has  the  largest 
number  of  alcoholics  in  the  coimtry,  some 
258.000,  as  of  1963,  and  the  number  Is 
on  the  rise.  Most  of  them,  according  to 
the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  are 
receiving  no  treatment  whatsoever.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
ersU  program  to  deal  with  alcoholism. 
We  must  provide  substantial  money,  aid. 
and  support  to  the  States  to  assist  them 
In  strengthening  their  present  programs 
and  initiating  new  ones.  This  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  a  major  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  bill: 

H.R.  14197 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  alcoholism 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alcoholism  Control 
Act  of  1966". 

omcK  or  AixxjBOLtsii  coirrmoi. 
Sec.  a.  (a)  <1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  established,  within  the  Offlce  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  an  Offlce  of  Alcoholism 
Control  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Offlce") . 

(2)  The  Offlce  sliall  b«  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shaU  be  appointed  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Offlce  to — 

(1)  administer  the  programs  authorized 
by  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act; 

(3)  assist  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bduca- 
Uon,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Surgeon  General 
In  the  planning  and  carrying  on  of  any  ac- 
tivities which  relate  to  alcoholism,  its  con- 


i 
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trol,  prevention,  treatment,  or  cure,  and  with 
resp«ct  to  which  such  Secretory  or  the  Sur- 
geon General  has  or  assumes  any  duty,  func- 
Uon.  or  responsibility: 

(3)  collect,  from  other  Federal  agencies  as 
well  as  frona  other  sources,  data  relating  to 
alcoholism.  Its  control,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  cure; 

(4)  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
educational  materials  dealing  with  the  con- 
trol, prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of  alco- 
holism; and 

(5 1  in  discharging  duties,  functions,  and 
responslblUtles.  to  cooperate  with  and  co- 
ordinate its  programs  and  activities  with  the 
programs  and  activities  of  other  Federal 
sgencies  which  have  or  assume  any  duty, 
function,  or  responsibility,  for  or  relating  to. 
alcoholism,  its  control,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, or  cxire. 

Gas  NT     TO    STAIXia 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
.he  Director  to  make  grants  under  this  sec- 
Uon  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
programs  of  alcoholism  control,  research  Into 
the  causes  and  effects  of  alcoholism  and 
means  whereby  Its  victims  may  be  treated, 
cured,  and  rehabilitated,  and  of  providing 
programs  for  the  treatment,  cure,  and  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  $7,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
$9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  $9,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30, 1971. 

(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  reserve  an  amount  (not  in 
excess  of  2  per  centum  of  such  sums)  which 
he  shall  allot  among  I>uerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  secUon.  Prom  the  remainder  of  such 
sums  the  Director  shall  allot  to  each  other 
State  an  amount  which  beara  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
popuUtlon  of  such  States  bears  to  the  total 
of  the  populations  of  aU  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  he  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  in  carrying  out  the  State 
plan  (If  any)  approved  under  subsection  (c) 
•hall  be  available  for  the  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
M  the  Director  may  fix.  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  the  original  aUotments  to  such 
States  imder  such  paragraph  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum^the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan;  and  the 
toui  of  such  reductions  shall  similarly  be 
reaUotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
uonate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  para- 
graph during  a  year  from  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsecUon  (a)  shall  be  deemed 
»  part  Of  Its  aUotment  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  such  year.  o    t-     \   / 

«tit '  7**  *™ount  of  each  allotment  to  any 
tioL  k'T.  l*^^  "**=*>  y**'  "nder  this  subsec- 
Won  shall  be  available  to  such  State.  If  such 
otate  has  a  plan  approved  by  the  Director 

flay  Of  such  fiscal  year,  to  pay  not  more  than 
75  per  Mntum  nor  less  than  60  per  centum, 
man  T  ^L  ****  °^  carrying  out  the  State 
ru^'  «,  »  i^  *'*"  "'  ^'^y  State,  which  on 
ruch  first  day  doe.  not  have  such  a  plan  and 
ftM  not  previously  received  a  planning  grant 
.^  i^'v'^"  -entence.  the  Dlr^tor  miy  pay 

!L^'^^^  "^  "^  «*•«  •»»  000.  ««  >«« 
«^K  S.°'^'  '"^  **»*  purpow  of  enabling 
•ucn  state  to  prepare   a   plan   under   thla 


section  and  establish  an  alcoholism  control 
program,  and  any  amount  so  paid  shall  be 
charged  to  the  allotment  of  the  State  to 
which  It  Is  paid. 

(c)  (1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section  (other  than  a 
grant  authorized  under  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  (3) )  must  prepare  a  State  plan 
which  Is  approved  by  the  Director  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  under  this  section  if  he  finds  that  such 
plan — 

(A)  establishes  or  designates  a  single 
State  agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"State  agency")  as  the  sole  agency  for  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan,  which  agency  shall  tie  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  State  programs  and  activities  re- 
lated to  alcoholism  or  alcoholism  control; 

(B)  provides  for  such  financial  participa- 
tion by  the  State  or  communities  therein 
with  respect  to  activities  and  projects  under 
the  plan  as  the  Director  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  in  order  to  assure  continuation  of 
desirable  activities  and  projects  after  termi- 
nation of  Federal  financial  support  under 
this  section; 

(C)  provides  for  development  of  programs 
an'l  activities  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  (as  set  forth  In  suliseclion 
(a)).  Including  the  furnishing  of  consul- 
tative, technical,  or  information  services  to 
pubUc  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  activities  relating  to 
alcoholism  or  alcoholism  control,  and  for 
coordinating  the  acUvitles  of  such  agencies 
and  organizations  to  the  extent  feasible; 

(D)  provides  for  consultation  with  and 
utllizaUon.  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the 
head  thereof,  of  the  services  and  facilities  of 
appropriate  State  or  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations  In  the 
administration  of  the  plan  and  In  the  devel- 
opment of  such  programs  and  activities; 

(E)  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Director  shaU  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  azul 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In 
aocordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  c^>eratlon  of 
the  plan;  and 

(F)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Director,  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  section 
and  will  keep  such  reoords  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Director  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  rerlflca- 
tlon  of  such  reports. 

(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan,  or  any  modlfloetloa 
thereof  submitted  under  tills  section  without 
first  affording  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reaaon- 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  a  State  plan 
approved  under  this  subsection,  finds  that — 

(I)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compUes  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2),  or 

(II)  In  the  admlniatratlon  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  subctantlally 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  to  the  State  under 
this  section  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  fur- 
ther payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to 
projects  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  be  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  UntU  be  Is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  payments  shall  be  made  to  such 
State  under  this  secUon  (or  payments  shall 


be  limited  to  projects  tmder  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 
(C)  A  State  which  Is  dlssatUfled  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Director  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
State  Is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Director,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Director  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  it 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the 
record,  the  Director  may  modify  or  set  aside 
his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Director  as  to 
the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Director  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Director  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part. 
any  action  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director's 
action. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  the  Director  shall  refuse  to 
make  a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  plan  of 
such  State  approved  under  subsection  (c). 
if  the  Director  finds,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
agency  admlrilstertng  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  plan,  that  a  lesser  sum 
of  State  and  local  funds  will  be  expended  on 
the  alcoholism  control  program  of  such  State 
during  such  year  than  was  expended  on  such 
program  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Any 
final  action  by  the  Director  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  appealed  by  any  State  dis- 
satisfied by  such  action  In  the  same  manner 
as  that  provided  und«r  subsection  (c)  (S) 
(C)  for  appeals  from  final  actions  of  the 
Director  under  subsection  (c)(2)   or  (3). 

(e)  Payments  of  grants  tinder  this  section 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  underpayments 
or  overpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Director  may 
determine. 

(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  meaiu  a  State.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

KSSKAECH   AND   nZIllOJCSTaATION   PaOJTCTa 

Sbc.  4.  (1)  The  Director  is  authorised  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency,  organization,  or  Institution,  or 
to  engage  by  contract  the  services  of  any 
such  agency,  organization,  tastitutlaii,  or  of 
any  Individual — 

(A)  to  conduct  research  into  the  causes 
and  effects  of  alcoholism,  the  means  wlilch 
may  be  employed  for  its  oootrol.  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure,  such  research  to  Include 
a  study  and  evaluation  of  biochemical,  phar- 
macological, socloculture,  and  psychological 
factors  which  are,  or  may  be.  significant  to 
an  understanding  ^  alcoboUsm,  Its  causes 
and  effects,  or  Its  control,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  cure; 
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B I  to  provide  training  ot  proteatioDai  and 
t(^rintc«.l  p«r«'^n^•l  In  the  approechae,  ooetb* 
xi.i  and  tecr.r.;quea  for  tJie  proper  treatnunt 
and  preveiiiii  r.  oi  alcaboUam  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  ilcobollcs; 

(C-  to  provide  appropriate  fellowahlpe  for 
grtiduate  study  In  aocLal  work,  the  behavionU 
Acieiices.  chetnUU-y.  and  biology,  and  maCUcal 
realdenoea  and  Intemahlp*  for  qualified  In- 
dlTlduala  deslrlnc  to  receive  ipeclallzed  train- 
ing In  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  alcohol- 
Ism  or  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics:  and 

(D)  to  eetablUh  and  conduct  demonatra- 
tion  projects  to  develop  and  evaluate  new 
techniques.  approAches.  and  methods  In  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  alcoholism  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics,  such  projects 
to  include  development  of  specialized  courses 
r<>Utlng  to  alcoholism  In  medical  colleges 
a:.cl  irraduate  schools  of  social  work  and  b«- 
Imv;  .ral  science 

12  iu  rr.ix  :.«;  grants  and  entering  Into 
coiv.ncia  :^  larry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 1 ,  the  Director  shall  impose  such 
conditions,  limitations,  or  other  provisions  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that  no  In- 
dividual shall  be  made  the  subject  of  any 
research  which  is  carried  out.  In  whole  or  In 
pari,  wlch  funds  provided  under  this  section, 
unless  such  individual  explicitly  agrees  to 
become  the  subject  of  such  research. 

ibiil)  To  the  estent  he  deems  It  ap- 
propriate, the  Director  shall  require  the  re- 
cipient of  any  grant  or  oontract  under  bis 
8«ction  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
serrlcea  for  carrying  out  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  wrs  made, 

(3 5  Pavments  under  this  section  piirsuant 
to  a  ■(ran '.  err  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessAry  adjustnaent,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  asthe  Director  may  de- 
t^rnnine 

.- 1  The  Director  shall  make  no  grant  or 
oontract  under  this  section  in  any  State 
which  has  established  or  designated  a  State 
agency  for  purposes  of  section  3(c)  (3)  (A) 
ualeas  the  Director  has  consulted  with  sttch 
State  agency  regarding  such  grant  or  con- 
tract. 

(d)  Tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  M. 000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1867.  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  tlO.OOO.OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1949, 
tl3.000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1970.  and  the  following  fiscal  year. 

AI4X>HOLISM  AD%'I80«T  COCNCIL 

Sec.  5  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  advlslxkg  the 
Director  on  matters  bearing  on  his  reepon- 
slbilitlea  under  this  Act  and  of  reviewing  all 
project  grants  proposed  to  be  made  under 
section  3.  there  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Alcoholism  Advisory  Council  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Council")  to 
consist  of  nine  Individuals  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
ro'jirv'  1  wUhnut  regard  to  the  civil  service 
liA^  M-;rh»r«  of  the  Council  shall  be 
^«>;>^-,e<1  t'  iir,  -x-rsons  who  are  not  otherwise 
11!  the  f.iii  ;..'!•<'  employ  of  the  United  States 
and  who  ore  siciaed  in  medicine,  psychology, 
government  law  or  law  enforcement,  social 
*<jrn.  public  health,  or  education,  or  who 
have  demonstrated  particular  interest  In  the 
special  problems  of  alcoholism. 

(  b)  Bach  rr.en-.b^-  of  the  Council  shall  hold 
office  for  a  tern-,  -.f  three  years,  except  that 
(U  any  member  avpolnted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  ♦"  •:.»  erplratlon  or  the  term 
for  whirh  h.d  pr'-d »—'»■<  -  was  appointed  shall 
be  iippointed  f  r  m..-  ••v-Ainder  of  such  t«rm. 
and  J  tr.e  terrr--!  f  office  of  the  members 
ftr^-  uikir.i?  offl--^  aimii  expire,  as  designated 
b,  ti;a  ;se<  ret<i.- ,  at  the  time  of  appointment, 


three  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  three  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  after  the  date  of 
appointment.  No  individual  shall  be  eliglbls 
to  be  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
after  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  two  terms. 

(c)  Mambers  of  the  Council  shall.  whll«  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
Council  or  otherwise  engaged  on  business  of 
the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  975  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authcN^zed  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  73b-a) 
for  persons  in  the  Oovernment  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  report  not  less  often 
than  once  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Congress  on  the  work  of  the  Office 
and  other  Federal  agencies  In  the  field  of 
alcoholism. 

(e)  (I )  Not  lees  often  than  once  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  the  Congress  a  rep>ort  containing 
full  and  complete  Information  on  ( 1 )  the 
work  and  activities  of  the  Office,  (3)  the 
work  and  activities  relating  to  alcoholism 
of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
(3)  and  the  work  and  activities  relating  to 
alcoholism  of  the  States,  and  the  role  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  has  played 
In  such  work  and  activities.  The  Council 
may  Include  in  any  such  report  such  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  as  It  deems 
advisable,  including  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendatlotui  which  would  encourage  and 
assist  local  communities  in  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  alcoholism  control 
facilities.  The  first  such  report  submitted 
shall  cover  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Office  and 
ending  as  short  a  time  before  the  making 
of  such  report  as  is  feasible,  and  each  fol- 
lowing report  shall  cover  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  day  following  the  last  day 
covered  by  the  preceding  report  and  end- 
ing as  short  a  time  before  the  making  of 
such  report  as  is  feasible. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  annual  report,  the 
Council  Is  authorized  to  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  Congress  such  reports,  con- 
taining such  Information  and  s\ich  recom- 
mendations, as  the  Council  deems  advisable. 

OSFlNinONS 

Sec.  6.  For    the    purposes    of    this    Aot— 

(a)  The  t«rm  "aloohoUc"  means  any  per- 
son who  chronically  and  habitually  uses  or 
is  dependent  upnn  alcoholic  beverages  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  lost  power  of  self -control 
with  respect  to  use  of  such  beverages,  or  who 
by  reason  of  alcoholism  endangers  the 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  himself  or  others. 

(b)  The  term  "alcoholic  beverage"  Includes 
alcoholic  spirits,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  and 
every  liquid  or  fiuld,  patented  or  not.  con- 
taining alcoholic  spirits,  wine  or  beer  which 
Is  capable  of  being  consumed  by  human  be- 
ings and  produces  Intoxication  in  any  form 
or  in  any  degree. 

(c)  The  term  "alcoholism"  means  any  con- 
dition of  abnormal  behavior  or  illness  result- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  chronic 
and  habitual  use  of  or  dependence  upon  al- 
coholic beverages  to  the  extent  of  loss  of 
power  of  self -control  over  their  use. 


WE  SHOULD  SHORTEN  POLITICAL 
CAMPAIGN  TIME  RATHER  THAN 
REDUCE  THE  NUMBER  OF  ELEC- 
TIONS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  TalcottI  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  testi- 
fied against  Increasing  the  terms  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  from  2  to  4 
years.  To  minimize  the  well-known 
waste  of  time,  energy,  and  money  spent 
on  prolonged  campaigns.  I  advocate  re- 
ducing the  length  of  political  campaigns 
rather  than  the  number  of  campaigns. 

The  current  British  elections  provide 
some  good  lessons  about  campaign  prac- 
tices and  election  procedures. 

Columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrlck  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  made 
some  useful  observations. 

I  recommend  that  Members  pass  these 
suggestions  along  to  their  State  legisla- 
tors who  are  probably  considering  ideas 
to  Improve  and  shorten  our  prolonged, 
exacerbating,  and  wasteful  political 
campaigns : 

The  custom  Is  to  regard  the  British  a* 
slow  and  decorous  fellows,  famed  for  th« 
leisurely  pace  and  the  long  view.  By  con- 
trast with  the  brisk  An>ericans.  who  of 
course  are  men  of  action,  the  British  are 
thought  to  be'  thinkers  and  cud  chewers. 
We  might  imagine  that  their  elections,  like 
their  cricket  games,  are  at  once  Interminable 
and  incomprehensible,  and  broken  only  by 
recess  for  tea. 

The  picture  Is  wholly  false.  Consider,  if 
you  please,  the  admirable  timetable  of  the 
British  elections  this  week. 

First  off.  It  was  not  even  certain  that 
Britain  would  have  an  election  until  the 
Queen's  proclamation  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment. That  was  on  March  10.  Parties  then 
had  precisely  8  days  to  nominate  their  can- 
didates. Two  weeks,  mind  you.  Just  2  weeks, 
were  then  provided  for  campaigning.  On 
Thursday,  the  voters  go  to  the  polls.  On 
April  18.  members  of  the  new  Parliament 
meet  to  elect  a  spieaker.  The  Parliament  it- 
self will  open  April  31.  Six  weeks  In  all.  and 
the  Job  Is  over  and  done  with. 

Contrast  that  crisp  procedure  with  elec- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Congrress.  The  even-num- 
bered years  begin  In  January  with  announce- 
ments, timid  or  bold,  that  candidates  are 
thinking  of  responding  to  the  urging!  of 
their  friends.  February  brings  the  beaming 
faces,  peering  like  crocuses  through  the  snow. 
It  Is  late  spring  before  the  lists  are  com- 
plete. Then  follows  the  prolonged  period 
of  the  primary  campaign,  the  summer  dol- 
drums, then  another  campaign,  finally  In  No- 
vember the  election.  In  January,  the  new 
Congres  assembles. 

In  the  course  of  this  stupefying  process, 
both  candidates  and  voters  are  exhausted. 
After  the  first  week,  nothing  new  Is  said; 
no  vote  Is  changed:  the  speeches  get  worse, 
and  the  respect  of  the  voter  declines.  By 
election  day,  the  candidates  have  Indiges- 
tion and  the  voters  have  earaches.  For  days 
On  end.  nothing  sensible  has  been  said.  Why 
Americans  are  wedded  to  these  endurance 
contests,  no  man  can  say,  but  the  hoary 
rituals  go  on.  It  Is  a  fair  measure  of  the 
superior  maturity  of  the  British  people  that. 
whUe  they  lUten  to  poUUcians,  they  don't 
listen  to  them  long. 

Our  system  suffers  by  contrast  with  the 
British  system  In  at  least  three  other  ways. 

UntU  the  surgeons  of  the  Supreme  Court 
stropped  up  their  scalpels  3  years  ago  In 
Wetberry  v.  Sander $,  our  congressional  dU- 
trlcU  varied  fantastically  In  slae.  The  situs- 
Uon  is  far  from  corrected  today.  Yet  the 
British  manage  to  keep  each  of  their  630 
constituencies  at  about  66.000  population 
through  the  firm  ministrations  of  an  official 
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commission.  The  system  works  as  perfect- 
ly as  the  Buckingham  guards  In  close-order 
drill.  Meanwhile,  we  sputter  along  In  a 
ungie  of  lawsuits  and  special  legislative  ses- 
sions. 

Under  the  British  system,  every  candidate 
(or  Conunons  must  post  a  filing  fee  of  $420. 
If  he  polls  as  much  as  12  Vj  percent  of  the 
vote,  his  fee  Is  retximed;  If  not,  his  fee  la 
forfeited.  The  Idea  Is  to  put  a  penalty  on 
the  crackpots  and  publicity  seekers.  As  one 
reads  the  debates  of  Commons.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  rule  has  not  functioned  with  total 
effectiveness,  but  the  principle  Is  sound. 

For  a  third  point,  the  British  have  man- 
aged to  control  campaign  8p>endlng  In  ways 
that  have  eluded  us  here.  Our  own  elections 
liave  become  recurring  scandals.  How  much 
Edward  KcifMEDT  spent  in  his  senatorial 
campaign,  no  man  really  knows,  but  some  of 
the  Boston  writers  put  the  total  at  close  to 
II  million.  Brother  Bobbt  doubtless  spent  as 
much.  Outlays  In  many  a  House  race  run  to 
1100.000  or  more.  As  a  device  for  controlling 
spending,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  a  farce. 
The  ludicrous  reports  filed  after  each  elec- 
tion have  not  even  token  value. 

The  British  have  demonstrated  that  cam- 
paign spending  can  be  controlled.  Candi- 
dates can  spend  either  2  cents  or  2.5  cents 
per  voter,  depending  upon  the  constituency, 
plus  1450  as  a  basic  sum,  plus  (280  for  per- 
sonal expenses.  Every  shilling  has  to  be 
accounted  for.  No  supplementary  spending 
can  be  concealed  In  bogus  "volunteer  com- 
mittees." And  In  practice  these  limitations 
are  both  enforced  and  respected. 

Doubtless  the  brevity  of  the  British  cam- 
paigns contrlbtJtes  to  this  commendable  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  marvelous  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish schedule  emulated  here.  If  the  States 
prohibited  announcements  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 15.  allowed  3  weeks  for  a  primary,  then 
3  more  weeks  for  a  general  election  campaign, 
the  whole  body  politic  would  benefit  thereby. 
The  long-suffering  voter  would  be  spp.red 
10.000  banalities;  the  candidates  would  find 
their  expenses  diminished:  and  the  prospect 
might  bring  the  election  of  superior  men. 

The  British  have  their  shortcomings.  In 
the  cooking  of  vegetables  and  the  grilling 
of  Rhodesia,  but  when  It  comes  to  running 
elections,  they  can  teach  us  some  useful 
lessons. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
SITUATION  IN  INDIANA 

Mrs.  REID  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Injjlana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
nave  not  had  occasion  to  contact  the 
bBA  offices  In  their  respective  States,  as 
Indiana's  only  Congressman  on  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  portion  of  my  re- 
?^,  *^  *^*  ^^^  situation  in  Indiana. 
I  believe  it  is  representative  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  the  SBA  loan  program 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Since  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee Is  not  a  standing  committee,  it 
was  necessary  in  this  Instance  for  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  consider  this  bUl.  At  this  time  It 
seems  appropriate  to  compliment  the 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 


Committee  for  the  attention  they  have 
given  S.  2729  In  reporting  it  to  us  today. 

Essentially  the  thing  that  made  this 
legislation  necessary  was  through  no 
fault  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, nor  Is  It  a  reflection  on  any  poorly 
administered  loans.  SBA  policy,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  determine.  Is  above  re- 
proach. The  SBA  ran  out  of  money.  It 
is  just  that  simple,  and  we  are  here  today 
to  do  something  about  it,  I  am  happy  to 
say. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
disaster  loan  applications  last  year  the 
SBA  hswi  no  other  choice  but  to  curtail 
commercial  loans,  which  It  did  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year. 

When  I  contacted  the  SBA  office  In  In- 
diana last  January,  I  found  to  my  amaze- 
ment that  the  oflSce  might  just  as  well 
not  have  been  In  existence.  I  learned 
that  there  were  531  loans  outstanding, 
without  a  dime  to  loan.  I  might  point 
out,  too,  that  since  there  were  no  funds 
available  the  loan  applications  have  been 
slow  In  coming  In.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Hoosler  smail  businesses  have  been  seek- 
ing financial  help  elsewhere  since  Octo- 
ber of  last  year. 

In  January,  I  also  learned  that  there 
were  approximately  16  loan  applications 
that  had  been  approved  but  were  being 
held  up  because  of  insufficient  fimds. 
The  total  dollar  figure  on  these  16  loan 
applications  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$825,000.  It  Is  not  known,  unfortunately, 
how  many  jobs  the  $825,000  would  have 
helped  to  create. 

I  am  confident  that  the  thing  which 
happened  last  year,  as  It  relates  to  the 
draining  off  of  business  loan  funds  to 
disaster  loan  funds,  will  not  recur.  The 
establishment  of  two  separate  funds,  and 
the  increase  in  the  ceilings,  is  a  lo>gical 
and  sensible  solution  to  the  problem  and 
I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  sup- 
porting S.  2729.  I  am  sure  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  real  boost  to  the  re- 
cently lagging  Interest  in  small  business, 
not  only  for  Indiana  but  for  the  Nation 
as  well. 

RHODESIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraseh]  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8  one  of  the  Members  of  this  House  at- 
tacked U.S.  policy  toward  the  Smith  re- 
gime in  Rhodesia.  Among  the  objects  of 
the  attack  were  the  British  Government, 
the  State  Department  "gang,"  all  the 
governments  of  independent  African  na- 
tions, the  American  press,  double  stand- 
ard liberals,  and  do-gooders. 

The  Member's  speech  and  a  report  he 
presented  on  Rhodesia  contain  many 
errors.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  a  few 
of  these  errors. 

First.  The  statement  indicts  the  State 
Department  because  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  support  our  British  ally 
in  Its  attempt  to  topple  the  illegal  Smith 
government  through  econ(»nic  sanctions. 
It  states: 

The  Socialist  government  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Wilson  is  not  helping  us  In  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  British  Government  has  supported 
us  more  firmly  on  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  than 


any  of  our  other  NATO  allies.  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  has  stood  by  us  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  segment  of  the  British  pub- 
lic opinion  Is  against  the  U.S.  course  In 
Vietnam. 

Second.  It  is  claimed: 

Southern  Rhodesia  Is  a  model  nation  for 
peace.  stabUlty,  racial  harmony  with  •  •  • 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  efforts  to- 
ward understanding  between  the  races. 

The  racial  peace  of  Rhodesia  is  the 
racial  peace  of  Mississippi  and  South 
Africa.  It  is  the  peace  of  silent,  coerced 
blacks  and  white  supremacists. 

In  "The  White  Tribes  of  Africa."  the 
well-known  British  journalist  Richard 
West  writes: 

Coon,  kafflr,  munt  (from  Muntu,  meaning 
a  man)  and  nigger  are  the  words  commonly 
used  by  white  Southern  Rhodeslans  about 
their  black  fellow  citlaens.  •  •  •  The  whites 
and  blacks  In  Salisbury  scarcely  mix  at  all. 
The  only  whites  to  visit  the  black  townships 
are  policemen,  officials,  and  social  workers. 
The  mass  of  the  white  population  talk  to  no 
blacks  except  their  servants. 

The  racial  peace  alleged  is  so  brutally 
obtained  that  the  Rhodeslan  Bar  Asso- 
ciation was  forced  to  protest  the  high- 
handed habits  of  the  police  force. 

The  stability  is  preserved  through 
police-state  methods.  According  to  Na- 
than Shamuyarira,  a  Rhodesian  African 
now  studying  at  Princeton  and  the 
foi-mer  editor  of  the  banned  African 
Daily  News  published  in  Salisbury,  all 
or  most  Africans  not  living  on  the  land 
must  live  In  segregated  townships  clus- 
tered on  the  outside  of  the  principal 
towns.  These  townships  are  surrounded 
by  a  security  belt  of  vacant  land,  useful 
for  moving  troops  and  armored  cars  to 
strategic  positions.  A  wire  fence  fre- 
quently encloses  the  area,  which  is  pene- 
trated by  one  access  road.  Water  and 
electricity  emanate  from  a  central  point 
in  white  hands  outside  the  area.  When  a 
strike  or  protest  threatens,  the  access 
road  Is  blocked,  food  supplies  are  halted, 
and  troops  are  moved  into  the  townshiiJ. 
In  the  center  of  the  ghetto  one  usually 
finds  a  police  station  protected  by  a  wire 
enclosure. 

Mr.  Shamuyarira  also  tells  of  three 
young  Englishmen  who  deserted  from  the 
Rhodeslan  police  force  late  last  year  and 
who  stunned  English  audiences  with  de- 
scriptions of  their  training  to  provoke, 
disperse,  and  if  necessary  fire  on  groups 
of  Africans  who  have  gathered  to  demon- 
strate. In  Salisbury  or  Bulawayo  any 
group  of  more  than  12  Africans  is  dis- 
persed with  dogs  or  tear  gas. 

Only  last  week  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national Organization  reported  that  1,100 
Africans  are  being  held  in  Rhodeslan 
detention  camps  and  prisons.  The 
Smith  regime  has  since  expelled  three 
workers  of  this  organization  from  Rho- 
desia, including  the  granddaughter  of 
historian  Arnold  Toynbee.  Miss  TojTi- 
bee  said  that  she  had  been  told  she 
could  stay  in  Rhodesia  if  she  Informed 
the  police  of  the  activities  of  African 
nationalists  and  white  sympathizers. 

The  Rhodesian  Government,  like  the 
Government  in  South  Africa,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  Increasingly  strin- 
gent laws  with  stilTer  penalties.  These 
laws  have  repressed  not  only  Africans, 
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but  al^o  whites  who  dlaaent  trom  the 
Government's  policies. 

The  Government  has  passed  the  Law- 
and-Order  Maintenance  Act.  the  Unlaw- 
ful Organizauon  Act.  and  other  repree- 
51  ve  legi.slat;on.  Under  theae  laws, 
political  di'^sent  Is  banned,  persons  are 
Jailed  or  exiled,  all  public  meetings  are 
forbidden  urUess  approved  by  the  police, 
and  persons  are  put  to  death  for  throw- 
ing ifasoline  bombs  or  Molotov  cocktails. 
The  Preservauon  of  Constitutional  Oov- 
emment  Act.  for  example,  provides  for 
sentences  of  up  to  20  years  for  M^aniz- 
ir\g  ?roups,  either  Inside  or  outaide  the 
country,  whose  aim  Is  to  overthrow  the 
Government  by  unconstitutional  means. 
Tlie  ironic  ti.mg  about  this  act  is  that 
it  was  passtHl  by  Smith's  party  in  1963, 
and  now  Smith  himself  could  be  charged 
w'Uh  vioiat.r:^  •.."...-.  aw;t. 

The  Smith  regime's  restrictions  on 
freedom  also  include  press  censorship. 
Rhodesia  3  two  daily  newspapers,  which 
do  not  support  Smith,  used  to  be  pub- 
lished dally  with  large  amounts  of  blank 
space  The  December  Issue  of  the 
monthly  Central  African  Examiner  ear- 
ned the  following  message  on  Its  cover: 

In  '*rms  of  the  Emergency  Power  (Cen- 
sorship of  Piibllcatlonai  Order  IMS.  all  ma- 
terial in  this  newsp«per  baa  been  aubject  to 
Government  eensorabip. 

Lower  down  the  page  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sp«clal  Christmas  do-it-yourself  Issue. 
Lota  of  space  in  which  you  can  write  what 
you  wsnt  to  read  Instead  of  what  we  want 
you  to  r«ftd. 

Virtually  every  page  had  large  blank 
spaces.  But  even  bank  spaces  became 
too  threatening  to  the  Smith  regime. 
and  it  U  now  illegal  to  publish  newspa- 
pers A  iih  open  spaces. 

John  Parker,  news  editor  of  the  Sun- 
day Mai;  in  Rhodesia,  has  been  in  and 
out  of  p!-i5on  for  refusing  to  divulge 
.•sources  of  a  story  the  government  dis- 
liked. Eric  Robins  a  reporter  for  Time- 
Life,  wa3  declared  a  "prohibited  Immi- 
grant   by  'Me  Smith  regime. 

Th.rd    Next  It  is  claimed: 

T^.e  Smith  regime  \a  secure.  It  has  the 
broaJ  support  of  the  European  miaorlty. 

With  such  harsh  laws  against  political 

dl5sent  It  1.S  not  surprising  that  little 
open  opposition  appears  against  the  rul- 
ing party  and  Its  policies  Nonetheless, 
some  of  the  more  outspoken  members  of 
the  press  have  been  Joined  by  courageous 
church  officials  In  protesting  what  is 
happening  hi  Rhodesia. 

On  November  28  Catholic  priests  In 
Rhodesia  circulated  copies  of  a  pastoral 
letter  which  called  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers of  placing  nationalism,  race,  or  eco- 
nomics above  a  concern  for  man.  The 
letter  refuted  the  Idea  that  white  silence 
has  meant  cot'.sent  Rather,  the  silence 
Is  a  .silence  of  fear,  disappointment,  and 
helplessness. "  It  said.  The  letter  con- 
demned Smith  for  declaring  Independ- 
ence and  said  that  the  country's  racial 
policies  were  leading  to  future  trouble. 

The  Catholic  statement  followed  by  2 
days  a  document  clrcvilated  by  the  Im- 
portant Christiari  Council  of  Rhodesia, 
which  counts  among  Its  constituents  the 
Anglican.   Methodist,   Presbyterian,  amd 


CongregatioruJlst  churches.    The  state- 
ment read  in  part: 

We  Judge  the  proclamatloa  of  a  new  conatl- 
tutton  of  Rhodeda  by  a  groap  of  mlntat«n, 
without  the  ssBsnt  of  Parilaxnent,  or  of  the 
Crown,  to  b«  an  unlawrfal  act.  •  •  •  We  re- 
gret tb«  gr««t  blow  delivered  by  thla  act  to 
the  concept  of  constitutional  law  brought  to 
Africa  by  a  Western  clvUUation  nurtured  In 
Christianity.  •  •  •  We  believe  that  It  Is  a 
betrayal  of  principle  If  those  who  condemn 
this  act  as  wrong  now  remain  silent.  •  •  • 
We  note  that  the  intimidation  of  both  black 
and  white  Is  Increasing  in  many  insidious 
ways,  and  sis  a  result  more  people  than  ever 
are  afraid  to  exercise  their  right  of  freedom 
of  speech.  •  •  •  We  are  deeply  concerned  tliat 
information  is  frequently  suppressed,  a  par- 
tlcuiarly  serious  Instance  of  which  is  the 
means  by  which  people  are  taken  away  from 
their  homes,  while  it  is  an  offense  for  friends 
to  make  known  their  whereabouts. 

Further  opposition  to  the  Smith  re- 
gime Is  Indicated  by  the  formation  of  a 
secret  Rhodealan  shadow  cabinet  op- 
posed to  the  Unilateral  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  was  made  known 
last  Febriiary  5  In  the  New  York  Times, 
and  was  confirmed  by  a  Smith  regime  at- 
tack on  the  shadow  cabinet. 
Fourth.  The  statement  goes  on  to  say: 
The  Rhodesian  people  proclaimed  tiiat  in- 
dependence in  a  proper  manner. 

Which  people  proclaimed  that  inde- 
pendence? Certainly  not  the  4  million 
Africans:  they  were  never  asked  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  referendum.  Certainly  not 
the  British  Oovemment  which  Informed 
Smith,  Immediately  after  the  Unilateral 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  he 
and  his  Ministers  were,  as  of  then,  pri- 
vate persons  with  no  legal  authority  In 
Rhodesia  and  which  directed  all  Rhode- 
slans  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Queen  and 
to  recognize  her  authority. 

Was  It  done  In  a  "proper"  manner? 
Not  a  single  nation  In  the  world  has  rec- 
ognized Rhodesian  Independence.  That, 
In  itself.  Is  an  adequate  Judgment  on  the 
validity  of  the  regime. 

To  be  specific,  the  United  Kingdom 
Oovertmient  and  our  own  administration 
have  not  taken  a  stand  against  Rho- 
desian Independence  per  se — but  against 
this  unilateral  act  declared  In  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  guarantees.  These 
guarantees  were  clearly  enunciated  by 
the  British  Commonwealth  OlBce  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1965.  The  five  principles  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  Independ- 
ence were: 

First,  the  principle  and  Intention  of 
unimpeded  progress  to  majority  rule,  al- 
ready enshrined  In  the  1961  constitution, 
would  have  to  be  maintained  and  guar- 
anteed; 

Second,  guarantees  were  required 
against  retrogressive  amendments  of  the 
constitution ; 

Third,  Immediate  Improvement  in  the 
political  status  of  the  African  populaticm 
was  demanded; 

Fourth,  progress  had  to  be  made  to- 
ward ending  racial  discrimination — par- 
ticularly in  the  landholdlng  patterns; 
and 

Fifth,  the  British  Oovertunent  would 
need  to  be  satisfied  that  any  basis  pro- 
posed for  independence  was  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  a  whole. 

Not  one  of  these  principles  was  seri- 
ously  accepted   by   the   Smith   regime. 


Hence,  independence  was  not  obtained 
In  a  proper  manner,  but  as  an  act  of 
rebellion. 

Fifth.  In  Its  conclusion,  the  statement 
asserts: 

As  to  the  vote  and  the  rlgtat  of  dtlxeQ. 
ship,  the  American  Uberal  Is  adept  at  q>e«k- 
ing  In  cliches  and  one-man,  one-vote  argu- 
menu  which  really  do  not  say  much.  The 
Rhodesian  has  laid  down  no  strict«r  cri- 
teria for  the  African  than  we  have  for  the 
franchise  In  oiir  Nation. 

The  right  to  vote  may  appear  to  be  a 
cliche  to  some.  It  certainly  is  news  to 
me  that  it  is  a  liberal  cliche.  I  had  al- 
ways understood  it  to  mean  that, 
through  the  vote  and  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives, men  were  able  to  protect 
their  vital  Interests  and  further  their 
welfare.  And  that  Is  exactly  what  is  at 
stake  In  Rhodesia.  Disenlranchlsement 
of  the  African  majority  is  calculated  to 
keep  them  In  a  servile  position  in  the 
society.  As  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  O.  Mermen  Williams  said  in  a 
speech  last  December  18: 

We  naturaUy  have  a  stake  in  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Southern  Rhodesia  because  of  our 
traditional  beUef  that  government  should  be 
based  on  consent  of  the  governed  and  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

The  great  schism  between  white  and 
black  Rhodesia  represents  more  than  the 
franchise  question.  The  discrimination 
which  rankles  deepest  among  Africans  is 
the  pattern  of  land  ownership.  Pour 
million  Africans  have  forty-four  million 
acres  reserved  by  law  for  them.  The 
African  lands  are  characterized  as  being 
in  areas  of  low  rainfall,  remote  from 
roads,  towns,  and  railroads,  and  of  gen- 
erally poorer  quality  than  European 
land.  The  government,  moreover,  has 
never  displayed  much  Interest  In  agri- 
cultural extension  programs  to  better 
the  lot  of  African  farmers. 

Education  Is  another  area  of  great  dis- 
crimination. The  Europeans  comprise 
only  6  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
Rhodesia.  And  yet  half  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  education  in  1965-66  were 
spent  on  the  Europeans.  The  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  was  10  times  as 
great  for  a  European  child  as  an  African 
child. 

The  Rhodesian  Oovemment  has  made 
very  little  effort  to  provide  secondary 
and  higher  education  for  the  African 
people.  Of  the  643.592  Africans  in 
school,  only  11.495  of  these  were  in  sec- 
ondary school  and  only  1,042  of  those 
enrolled  were  preparing  to  receive  grad- 
uation certificates. 

A  country  of  4  million  people  produc- 
ing only  1,000  secondary  school  gradu- 
ates In  a  year.  So  low  a  record  of 
achievement  Is  difficult  to  find  elsewhere 
In  Africa.  The  Rhodesian  regime  has 
made  It  clear  that  It  will  allow  only 
"civilized  '  Africans  any  participation  In 
the  political  and  social  decisions  of  the 
country.  But  by  denying  secondary  and 
higher  education  to  the  African  popula- 
tion, the  regime  forever  dooms  the  Afri- 
cans to  remain  outside  participation  In 
the  system. 

Sixth.  FlnaUy,  It  Is  lu-ged  that— 
The  BhodesUn  wtUtM  have  a  right  to  say  a 
great  deal  about  the  future  of  tbeU-  country 


witliout  meddling  from  do-goodera  who  have 
no  resolution  except  chaos. 

But  the  only  chaos  In  Rhodesia  right 
now  Is  that  which  has  been  brought  on 
by  UDI.  If  the  Smith  government  wants 
a  real  order  and  stability,  let  it  negotiate 
with  Britain  on  the  basis  of  the  five  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Prime  Minister 
Wilson, 

The  statement  suggests  that  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  send  a  fact- 
finding delegation  to  Rhodesia  to  ana- 
lyze the  situation  there.  It  quotes  Prime 
Minister  Smith  as  saying.  "We  have 
nothing  to  hide,"  when  asked  if  Rho- 
desia would  receive  a  congressional 
delegation. 

I  am  sure  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  il- 
legal goverrunent  is  willing  to  welcome 
Congressmen  who  he  knows  are  sym- 
pathetic to  his  cause  of  minority  rule. 
But  the  people  who  have  been  critical  of 
the  Smith  regime  have  not  fared  so  well. 
In  January  three  Members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  were  attacked  by  hood- 
lums from  the  white  community  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Salisbury.  One  of  the 
MP.'s  then  left  the  country,  and  the 
other  two  were  ordered  to  leave.  Sub- 
sequently, a  scheduled  visit  by  British 
Commonwealth  Secretary  Arthur  Bot- 
tomley  was  canceled,  because  Prime 
Minister  Smith  would  not  guarantee  Mr. 
Bottomley's  safety  while  in  Rhodesia. 

I  personally  would  be  happy  to  see  a 
delegation,  appointed  by  Chairman 
O'Hara,  of  the  African  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
visit  Rhodesia.  But  this  delegation 
should  be  free  to  talk  to  all  political 
groups  In  Rhodesia,  Including  the  Afri- 
can nationalist  leaders,  and  not  Just  the 
Government  officials. 

I  strongly  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to 
energetically  pursue  a  course  which  will 
bring  majority  rule  to  the  country  of 
Rhodesia.  Majority  rule  does  not  have 
to  happen  today  or  next  week.  But  there 
must  be  assurance  to  the  African  popu- 
lation that  this  win  occur  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

The  fact  that  the  Smith  regime  was 
imwilllng  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
this  with  the  British  Government  and 
Instead  made  a  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence  from  Great  Britain  Is  the 
reason  I  do  not  feel  the  Smith  regime 
sincerely  intends  to  work  toward  this 
goal. 

For  the  present,  I  beUeve  the  United 
States  should  back  our  British  ally  in  her 
PoUcles  designed  to  end  the  Rhodesian 
rebeUion.  If,  after  a  few  months,  the 
present  sanctions  prove  to  be  ineffective 
In  toppling  the  Smith  government,  we 
should  examine  the  possibility  of  taking 
further  measures. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  FAMILY 
PLANNING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
stTNACA).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
rx*"^'  ^^  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ZablockiI  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  purpose  today  to  bring  to  the  at- 
lenuon  of  the  House  and  the  Nation  at 
large  some  dlsturbhig  facts  about  U.8. 


Oovemment  support  of  birth  control 
programs  abroad  through  foreign  aid 
fimds. 

Almost  dally  the  press  carries  a  fresh 
account  of  U.S.  activities  in  population 
control.  Last  December,  for  example, 
the  New  York  Times  headlined:  •Birth 
Control  Now  a  Major  Part  of  U.S.  Aid." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  any  action 
programs  which  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  supporting,  or 
plans  to  support,  in  the  area  of  popu- 
lation control  are  clearly  outside  the 
legislative  authority  granted  the  Agency 
by  Congress. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear:  I  am 
not  optx)sed  to  the  Federal  Government 
fostering,  sponsoring,  or  financing  pro- 
grams of  family  planning.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, for  example,  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  the  right  to  sup- 
port family  plarmlng  programs  on  the 
local  level  when  the  consensus  of  local 
opinion  Is  favorable. 

I  am.  however,  opposed  to  the  unau- 
thorized activities  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  AID.  These  programs  have 
not  been  authorized  by  Congress,  but 
simply  established  by  bureaucratic  fiat 
within  the  Agency  Itself.  Whether  or 
not  one  is  an  eager  sponsor  of  birth 
control,  it  should  be  evident  that  when 
the  United  States  is  aggressively  pro- 
moting population  control  abroad,  the 
matter  should  rightly  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional consideration  and  author- 
ization. 

The  reasons  why  I  believe  Congress 
should  fully  debate  the  desirability  of 
such  a  program  in  our  foreign  assistance 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  ad- 
dress to  the  House.  Today  I  want  to 
document  my  contention  that  AID  hsis 
been  guilty  of  going  beyond  Its  legisla- 
tive authority  In  providing  support  for 
birth  control  programs  abroad.  Let  us 
review  some  legislative  history: 

In  1963  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963  which  said: 

Funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  into 
problems  ot  oontroIUng  population  growth 
and  to  F>rovlde  technical  and  other  assist- 
ance to  cooperating  countries  In  carrying 
out  programs  of  population  contzol. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  simi- 
lar provision  and  the  House  conferees 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  managers  on  the  pert 
of  the  House  agreed  to  a  modification  of 
the  language  that  restricted  AID  by  pro- 
viding that  "funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  section  tiiay  be  used  to  con- 
duct research  into  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth." 

This  provision  was  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees  because  the  population 
problems  of  the  developing  countries  ap- 
peared to  be  such  that  research  on  those 
problems  appeared  to  be  warranted.  But 
agreement  was  reached  only  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  other  authority  was 
given  to  AID  to  act  in  the  field  of  pc^ju- 
latlon  control. 

There  were,  however,  early  signs  that 
AID  Intended  to  Interpret  the  amend- 
ment to  suit  Its  own  purposes. 

In  April  1964,  the  then  Deputy  VS. 
Co(»'dlnator  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 


Agency  for  International  Development, 
William  Rogers,  made  a  speech  before 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Conference  of 
the  International  Planned  I*arenthood 
Federation  in  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 
In  that  address,  he  stated  that: 
The  U.S.  Congress  adopted  the  Pulbrlght 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
This  amendment  enabled  AID  to  fulfUl  re- 
quests from  Latin  American  Nations  with 
respect  to  demographic  aspects  of  develop- 
ment. This  we  are  ready  to  do.  Our  efforts 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  fields  of  in- 
formation, training  and  research.  We  Intend 
to  cooperate  closely  with  all  respHsrislble  seg- 
ments of  society,  church,  private,  and  pub- 
lic organizations;  and  will  constantly  reflect 
the  fact  that  such  matters  are  In  the  last 
analysis  the  choice  and  Initiative  of  each 
individual  family. 

We  Intend  to  cooperate  closely  with  na- 
tional gox'emments.  Indigenous  sclentlflc  In- 
stitutions, and  educational  Institutions  while 
respecting  their  particular  cultures  and 
mco-al  values. 

It  appeared  to  me  from  these  remarks 
of  Mr.  Rogers  that  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  was  planning 
action  programs  under  the  so-called  Ful- 
bright  amendment.  For  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  emphasized  the  element 
of  choice  for  individual  families.  Re- 
search, it  appeared,  would  not  have  re- 
quired the  consideration  of  such  factors. 

Other  sources  also  fovmd  Mr.  Rogers' 
speech  a  new  departure.  The  Vision 
newsletter,  a  periodical  devoted  to  Latin 
American  affairs,  termed  his  speech  "a 
sharp  reversal  from  past  U.S.  poUcy." 

For  that  reason  on  May  13,  1964.  I 
wrote  to  both  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Dutton  and  Director  of  Congresslonsd 
Liaison  for  AID,  Craig  Raupe.  In  that 
letter  I  stated: 

On  the  face  of  it.  Mr.  Rogers  remarks 
would  indicate  that  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  gone  beyond  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  in  Its  offer  of  assistance  to 
Latin  American  countries. 

That  same  letter  asked  for  a  report 
on  current  and  proposed  U.S.  assistance 
in  the  area  of  population  growth  and 
control,  and  a  restatement  of  U.S.  policy 
on  the  population  control  question. 

The  reply  to  this  letter  came  from  Mr. 
Raupe  on  June  8.  1964.  In  it  he  assured 
me  that  the  programs  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Rogers  were  "carefully  within  the  pur- 
pose and  Intent"  of  the  amendment. 

The  letter  further  explained: 

In  Latin  America  there  is  little.  If  any. 
basic  structure  for  programs  of  research  In 
population  problems — personnel,  background 
information,  and  research  tools.  Some  effort 
toward  the  creation  of  institutions  of  study 
Is  essenUal  If  there  Is  to  be  progress  In  re- 
search by  Latin  Americans.  Personnel  will 
have  to  be  trained,  information  supplied,  and 
research  tools  developed  if  these  Institu- 
tions are  to  be  reasonably  competent.  The 
■information,  training,  and  Institution  build- 
ing" to  which  Mr.  Rogei-s  referred  are  those 
which  are  meaningful  research  efforts. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  Mr.  Raupe 
Justifies  the  statements  of  Mr.  Rogers 
in  the  light  of  the  Fulbrtght  amendment. 
There  Is  no  indication  that  the  Agency 
considered  Itself  to  have  residual  author- 
ity In  this  area  from  any  other  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  quiz  the  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  far  Inter-America::  ASai.-s, 
Mr.  Thomas  C  Ma.-.r.,  or.  th*>  Usue  He 
was  appearing  before  the  H  > i-se  F^reii^n 
Affairs  Committee  during  hearings  on  the 
Foreisn  Asst-tar.ce  Act  of  1964.  Our  col- 
loq'oy  follow? 

Mr    Zajiukk:    Th.inJt  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  3ecre'-irv  ;.".  order  to  tn&kc  U  very  clear 
tha:  not  ii.  o.'  as  assodate  ourselves  with 
the  ^enUeman  from  New  York  on  the  ques- 
t;oQ  and  metnod  of  controUUig  thlj  popula- 
tion exploAlon  I  War.*,  an  aJBrmation  thAt  no- 
where in  chus  legisucion  baa  AID  been  (Iven 
the  aLilhority  -.o  promote  control  oi  popula- 
tion ^owtn  ay  sclentiAc  devices.  May  I 
blur.iiy  aAk  yju  '.he  queatlon:  Is  any  money 
being  spent  tor  that  purpoee? 

Mr  hUNM  No:  It  la  not.  What  we  do  do 
U  tdik  aoouc  It.  It  la  a  problem.  We  dU- 
c'uu  ::  Ail  I  said.  Mr  Zamlxxkj,  we  work 
principal; y  wiiii  prlrate  concerns  who  are 
lisfe'.y  engaged  In  an  educational  problem. 
I  d  >r.  *.  know  of  any  money 

M'  Z.tBi..x:KJ.  What  concerns  do  you  deal 
with' 

Do  70U  lutMidUse  them?  Do  you  (tre  them 
money  > 

Mr.  .VIa.vn    No. 

Mr  Zabi.-itk:  la  What  wayi  do  you  work 
^-l '.h   ',heir' 

Mr  M*NM  Eiruae  me.  sir.  There  is  one 
item  of  $100  000  for  reaearch  In  demographlo 
probi-mj  w.'iicri  has  been  given  to  aa  orfr»- 
n;zauon.  Celade  in  Chile.  I  am  told.  It  ts  a 
U  N  -spone  j.-ed  organization.  ThU  ti  for 
r^searc^i. 

Prom  tlie  3ecrer.iry's  anBwer  It  seemed 
cl*ar  that  t.he  e.xecutlve  brar>ch  Agreed 
that  there  was  no  auinority  anywhere 
1.1  the  Poreten  Assistance  Act  to  support 
programs  promoting  the  control  of  popu- 
lation tfrowin 

Satisfied  by  th.ks  a.ssurance,  unfor- 
tunately I  did  not  catch  the  brief  refer- 
ence by  the  AID  Adm.lnlstrator.  Mr  Bell. 
when  he  came  oefore  the  Porei^n  Affairs 
Committee  In  Pebruao  lSt>6  to  action 
programs  beini?  conducted  by  AID 

At  that  lime  he  mentioned  that 
Taiwan  and  K  irea  had  significant  fam- 
ily planning  proi?rama  underway.  What 
he  failed  to  add  was  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers were  l:i  part,  paying  for  those 
P!o«rani5  The  Agency  had  permitted 
the  i;overnment.s  of  those  countries  to 
use  the  curiencles  generated  by  the  sale 
of  Public  Law  480  products  to  be  used  for 
fimily  planning  purposes. 

Mr  Bell  obviously  sought  to  dispel  auiy 
apprel.ensions  that  a  policy  change  bad 
occLi.-red  in  AID  on  the  population  con- 
trol isdue  when  he  said : 

TYie  population  field,  as  distinct  from  (be 
f  xxl  Held  u  not  a  field  In  which  AID  has 
ai.y  major  activities.  While  I  expect  our 
aru.mes  will  graduaUy  grow.  I  foresee  no  big 
change   in  the  immediate  future. 

It  seems  slcnlflrant  that  only  a  month 
later  tn  a  .speech  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, Dr  Philip  R  re«  Director  of 
Health  Services  Office  of  Technical  Co- 
opei-Htion  and  Research.  AID,  was  leav- 
ing a  quite  dt.Teren:.  Impression. 

In  that  speech  Dr  Lee  was  outlining 
the  new  Ciovprnment  organisation  which 
was  being  .set  up  ln.side  the  Agency  for 
Internationai  Developnient  in  order  to 
administer  action  protrams  in  popula- 
t.on   control.     He    said. 

We  are  prepared  Uj  entertain  requests  for 
techni.'ai     aAs.j:a.--r   •    •    •.     We     are    pre- 


pared to  receive  and  consider  requests  for 
ootnmodity  assistance.  The  AID  will  not 
oonslder  requests  for  contraceptive  devices 
or  equipment  for  manufacture  of  contracep- 
tive*. Experlenoe  tias  made  it  clear  that 
the  cost  o<  these  latter  items  is  not  a  stum- 
bling bloclt  la  countries  that  are  developing 
effective  programs.  Other  itents  could  be 
provided  by  AID.  such  as  vehiclee  and  edu- 
cation equipment  for  tise  In  maternal  and 
child  health  end  family  planning  programs. 
We  are  also  prepared  to  receive  requests  to 
assist  In  local  cuirency  financing  of  such 
programs. 

A  university  audience,  it  seems,  could 
learn  more  about  U.S.  policy  on  birth 
control  assistance  abroad  than  could 
Members  of  the  UJS.  Congress. 

I  did  not  learn  of  Dr.  Lee's  speech  until 
fall  1965.  I  immediately  sent  a  letter 
to  Mr  William  C.  Gibbons,  director  of 
the  AID  Congressional  Liaison,  asking 
for  an  explanation.  In  a  reply  dated 
October  29.  Mr.  Olbbons  Informed  me 
that  the  contents  of  Dr.  Lee's  message 
had  been  made  known  to  the  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

When  the  Information  finally  was  re- 
ceived I  was  on  my  way  to  southeast  Asia 
as  the  chairman  of  a  study  mission.  It 
was  not  possible  to  reply  to  Mr.  Gibbon's 
letter  until  December  27. 

In  the  interim,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation 
was  held.  At  that  conference  a  Com- 
mittee on  Population  submitted  its  re- 
port and  AID  ofBclals  outlined  a  broad 
program  of  assistance  to  family  planning 
abroad. 

Among  the  speakers  at  that  committee 
meeting  was  Dr.  Edgar  Herman,  a  con- 
sultant to  AID.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, a  member  of  my  staff  who  had  at- 
tended asked  Dr.  Herman  under  what 
authority  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  was  promoting  action  pro- 
grams in  population  control.  He  replied 
"The  Pulbrlght  amendment."  When  it 
was  explained  that  the  Pulbrlght  amend- 
ment restricted  AID  to  research  only,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  only  that 
AIDs  lawyers  must  have  found  some 
authority. 

In  my  letter  of  December  27  to  Mr, 
Gibbons  I  challenged  this: 

All  tills  activity  wo\ild  seem  to  be  without 
any  congressional  authorisation.  As  you 
know,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  restricts 
TJ.8.  activity  to  "research  into  problems  of 
population  growth.'"  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
tliat  recent  activities  and  announced  plans 
by  AID  go  far  beyond  research. 

Therefore.  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
wtiat  authority  and  JusUficaUon  AID  has  for 
its  family  planning  programs.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  these  steps  have  been  taken  with- 
out Congressional  approval  and  in  clear 
violation  of  the  stipulation  made  In  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

The  reply  to  that  letter  came  from 
Administrator  Bell  himself,  more  than  a 
month  later,  on  January  28.  1966.  At 
this  point,  I  request  permission  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  letter: 
DcPASTMKNT  or  Statk,  Aoknct  fob 

iNTSaNATIONAl.  DXVXI.OPMB]«T, 

Washinffton,  DC.  January  2B.  t9t8. 
Hon.  Clxmcnt  J.  Zaklocki. 
House  of  JtepreMmtadve*. 
Wthtngton,  DC. 

Daaa  CoNoansMAK  Zablocki:  Mr.  WllUam 
Olbbons  has  pssie<  me  your  letter  o(  t>ecem- 
ber  27  concerning  AID  activity  In  tits  popu- 


lation field.  It  arrived  wiille  I  was  on  an  in- 
spection trip  tn  Vietnam  and  other  southeast 
Asian  countries, 

In  keeping  with  section  311  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  which  provides  for  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  develoiMnent  '••  •  •  witij 
emphasis  upon  assisting  the  development  ot 
human  resources  •  *  •."we  have  long  assisted 
the  developing  countries  in  improving  their 
materxtal  and  child  health  facilities  and  the 
work  of  their  statistics  offices  and  census  bu- 
reaus. Section  251  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  provides  similar  authority  with  specific 
reference  to  Latin  America.  Development 
loan  aaelstance,  which  is  also  available  for 
this  purpoee,  is  provided  for  in  sections  201 
and  251  of  the  act. 

Section  241  of  the  Foreign  Aeelstance  Act. 
entitled  "Development  Research. "  covers  pro- 
grams of  research  and  analysis.  In  IMS. 
Congress  amended  section  241  to  provide  spe- 
cifically for  "research  into  problems  of  popu- 
lation growth."  This  subsection  was  added 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate  to  en- 
courage research  In  the  field  and  to  provide 
explicit  atrthorlty  for  it.  TTie  original  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  for  "technical  and 
other  assistance"  in  addition  to  research. 
The  conference  committee  deleted  that  ref- 
erence, wlilch  went  t>eyoad  the  general  sub- 
ject matter  of  sectloo  241.  We  have  not  In- 
terpreted the  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee as  a  legislative  repeal  or  restriction  on 
the  general  authority  contained  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  law. 

Since  1963.  AID  has  contributed  to  a  num- 
ber ot  research  projects  in  problems  of  popu- 
lation growth,  which  are  being  conducted  at 
Pittsburgh  University,  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity, and  other  institutions  here  and  in  Latin 
America. 

Sections  311  and  2SI  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  have  provided  the  principal  statu- 
tory authorities  for  AIDs  response  to  the 
guidance  from  President  Johnson  last  year 
when  he  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage that  "I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  ttie  explosion  of 
world  population  and  the  growing  scarcity 
of  world  reaotxrces."  In  March  1985,  I  in- 
structed all  AID  missions  that  they  should 
consider  requests  from  host  governments  for 
assistance  in  family  planning.  I  stressed 
that  such  assistance  must  t>e  additive  to  the 
host  country's  own  efforts  and  assistance 
from  other  sources.  I  stated  that  such  re- 
quesU  to  AID  would  be  handled,  as  in  any 
other  field,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  that 
we  would  be  prepared  to  entertain  requests 
for  technical  assistance  and  local  currency,  as 
well  as  for  commodity  assistance,  such  as  ve- 
hicles and  education  equipment  for  use  in 
maternal  and  child  health  and  family  plan- 
ning programs.  I  stressed  that  AID  would 
not  consider  requests  for  contraceptive  de- 
vices or  equipment  for  their  manufacture. 

I  made  two  other  very  important  stipula- 
tions; namely  that.  In  no  case  would  a  fam- 
ily planning  program  be  a  condition  for  U.S. 
assistance;  and  that  AID  does  not  advocate 
any  particular  method  of  family  regulaHon 
and  requires  that,  in  family  planning  pro- 
grams supported  by  AID.  every  family  have 
complete  freedom  of  choice  in  this  regard. 

As  you  know.  President  Johnson  reasserted 
his  views  on  the  importance  of  family  plan- 
ning on  at  least  two  other  public  occasions 
during  1065  and  again  in  his  recent  state  of 
the  Union  meesage  for  1966.  In  his  June  25 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations  he  urged  the  en- 
tire world  to  "face  forthrlghtly  the  multi- 
plying problems  of  our  multiplying  popula- 
tions and  seek  the  answers  to  this  most  pro- 
found challenge  to  the  future  of  the  world." 
At  the  end  of  August,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary Oeneral  of  the  United  NaUons,  on  the 
oeeaslon  of  the  UN.  Population  Conference. 
President  Johnson  reiterated  bis  /une  25  re- 
marks and  added  bis  hope  "that  your  great 
assemblance  of  p<^ulatlon  eiq>*rts  will  oon- 
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tribute  significantly  to  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  solve  this  transcendent  problem 
which,  together  with  man's  search  for  peace, 
constitutes  our  greatest  challenge."  Then. 
on  January  13,  the  Preeident  recommended 
that  Congress  give  "a  new  and  daring  direc- 
tion to  o-ux  foreign  aid  program  designed  to 
make  a  maximum  attack  on  hunger  and  dis- 
ease and  Ignorance  in  those  countries  that 
are  determined  to  help  themselves — and  to 
help  those  nations  that  are  trying  to  control 
population  growth."  both  through  our  re- 
search and  through  funds  earmarked  to  help 
their  efforts. 

During  1965  we  received  both  formal  and 
informal  requests  for  assistance  from  a  num- 
ber of  countries.  For  example,  Turkey  has 
asked  for  a  loan  to  purchase  vehicles  to  trans- 
port family  planning  worker*  and  for  educa- 
tion equipment  and  materials.  They  also 
requested  the  services  of  a  demographer  and 
training  grants  for  mldwlves  and  other  fam- 
ily planning  workers.  Honduras  Is  seeking 
training,  education  materiale  and  help  with 
the  costs  of  initiating  family  planning  serv- 
ices in  rural  health  centers.  South  Korea  is 
receiving  local  currency  to  support  health 
and  famUy  planning  clinics.  The  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  continues  to  utilize  local 
currency  balances  (which  remained  after  the 
AID  program  there  terminated  last  year)  for 
an  extensive  family  planning  program.  In 
addition,  we  are  currently  reviewing  requests 
for  technical  assistance,  vehiclee.  education 
materials,  and  training  for  Pakistan.  India, 
and  Tunisia. 

We  are  cUso  assisting  selected  American  and 
foreign  Institutions  to  build  up  their  facil- 
ities to  train  doctors  and  public  health  work- 
en.  both  American  and  foreign,  in  family 
planning  problems,  so  as  to  equip  them  for 
work  in  the  developing  countries.  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  selected  institutions  in  Latin  America 
and  Asia  are  among  those  receiving  such 
contracts. 

While  I  have  described  our  activity  in  the 
population  field  In  some  detail,  this  Is  only 
part  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  health  activi- 
ties, combaUng  malnutrition  among  Infants, 
controlling  or  eradicating  debilitating  and 
killer  diseases,  and  other  eOoTta  to  improve 
health  facilities  In  the  developing  countries. 
These  health  activities  complement  other 
AID  efforts  to  help  expand  food  production 
and,  in  many  other  ways,  to  further  economic 
and  social  progress  In  the  developing 
countries. 

I  should,  of  course,  be  bappy  to  discuss 
your  queeUons  further  with  you  before  the 
hearings,  and  I  do  intend  to  testify  on  these 
matters. 


Sincerely  yours. 


David  E.  Bnx. 


With  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Bell's  letter  It 
became  clear  that  AID  was  ignoring  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  in  an  attempt  to  give  an  aura 
of  legaUty  to  lis  actions  in  fostering 
birth  control  programs  abroad. 

No  longer  was  the  Pulbrlght  amend- 
ment being  cited  by  AID  officials.  Now 
authority  was  being  found  In  section  211 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  a  section 
providing  for  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment "with  emphasis  upon  assist- 
ing the  development  of  human  re- 
sources." 

My  review  of  secUon  211  had  indicated 
that  nowhere  in  the  legislative  history 
of  that  provision  Is  birth  control  aid 
mentioned  or  provided  for.  Further,  It 
seems  an  utterly  cynlcsd  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  "development  of  human 
resources'  to  promote  the  prevenUon  of 
human  beings. 


On  this  basis.  I  replied  to  Administra- 
tor Bell  on  February  16: 

FEsauAar  16,  1966. 
Mr.  Davis  K.  Bol, 
Department  of  State, 
Agency  for  InteT-national  Development, 
WaaKington,  D.C. 

Dcas  Mk.  Bku.:  This  is  in  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  January  28  concerning 
AID  activity  in  the  population  field. 

Contrary  to  the  interpretation  by  AID.  it 
was  the  understanding  of  the  House  con- 
ferees in  1963  that  the  limitation  of  the 
original  Senate  amendment  on  aid  to  family 
planning  precluded  the  Federal  Government 
from  expending  any  foreign  aid  funds  in  this 
field,  save  for  research.  The  Justification  of 
AID'S  actions  by  citing  section  211  is  entirely 
inappropriate.  The  section  calls  for  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources,  not  the  pre- 
vention of  human  beings. 

It  is  my  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
Agency  has  been  guilty  of  a  grave  misuse  of 
authority  in  providing  any  aid,  other  than 
research  assistance.  In  the  population  field. 
Such  a  sweeping  change  In  the  focus  of  U.S. 
Bid  efforts  should  have  t)een  subject  to  con- 
gressional debate  and  vote.  Unfortvmately, 
this  has  not  been  the  case. 

I  note  in  the  press  that  a  program  of  birth 
control  aid  to  Pakistan  Is  awaiting  formal 
approval,  the  first  time  the  United  States  has 
provided  direct  material  assistance  to  an- 
other country  for  birth  control  work.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  no  final  decision  should 
be  given  on  this  program  unless,  and  until. 
Congress  has  given  its  approval  to  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  this  sensitive  and  important 
area. 

As  you  know,  I  ttave  long  been  a  supporter 
of  foreign  aid.  On  many  occasions  I  have 
taken  the  floor  of  the  House  to  defend  your 
Agency  and   ite  predecessors  against  attack. 

But  my  enthusiasm  ebbs  significantly  when 
I  am  confronted  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
deliberate  flaunting  of  congressional  will. 
If  AID  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  out  the  In- 
tent of  the  legislative  branch  In  this  one 
small  area,  can  it  be  trusted  to  look  after 
the  massive  economic  development  program 
for  which  it  has  been  given  responsibility 
by  Congress? 

I  await  your  reply  on  this  matter. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Clkmbnt  J.  Zablocki, 

Jfcwber  of  Congress. 

Subsequently,  AID  has  informed  my 
office  that  there  are  no  specific  docu- 
ments Unking  birth  control  authority  to 
section  211.  As  proof  of  the  Agency's 
contention  that  It  has  had  authority 
to  fund  birth  control  programs  under 
existing  legislation,  AID  has  sent  me  a 
memorandum,  dated  November  25,  1963, 
for  Mr.  Robert  Komer  at  the  White 
House  from  Lester  E.  Gordon.  Acting  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Program,  at 
AID.  The  memo  contains  no  data  for  the 
President  on  three  amendments  which 
were  to  be  considered  In  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963.  Section  (b)  of  that 
memo  has  to  do  with  the  birth  control 
amendment.   It  says: 

(b)  Birth  control  amendment;  A  Senate 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  FuLBarcirr 
would  authorize  the  use  of  funds  for  research 
on  population  growth  and  technical  and  oth- 
er assistance  for  programs  of  population 
control.  The  language  would  confer  no  au- 
thority not  now  In  the  legislation.  House 
conferees  are  likely  to  opi>c«e  the  provision. 
The  executive  branch  has  been,  and  we  be- 
lieve should  renxaln,  neutral. 

While  this  memo  sio^Mrts  the  conten- 
tion of  AID  that  It  has  had  authority. 


It  gives  no  clue  to  the  central  Issue  of 
when  and  where  this  authority  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Agency. 

AID  also  haa  provided  me  with  a 
memorandum  which  attempts  to  explain 
why  Members  of  Congress  were  not  in- 
formed of  the  new  action  policies  of  the 
Agency,  initiated  by  the  airgram  of  early 
1965.  I  include  that  memorandum  at 
this  point: 

(Limited  ofllclal  use] 
Drafted:  January  23.  1966. 
Initialed:  January  23.  1965. 
Action  naemorandum  for  the  Administrator 

through  Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Hollis  B. 

Chenery.  AA,/PC. 
Prom  Robert  S.  Smith.  AA/PC. 

Problem:  Draft  airgram  on  population 
programs. 

Discussion:  Attached  for  your  approval  Is 
the  airgram  on  population  programs,  which 
was  prepared  by  Philip  Lee  and  myself,  fol- 
lowing your  guidance  and  the  two  executive 
staff  meetings  in  December.  It  has  been 
cleared  by:  Dr.  Baumgartner.  and  Messrs. 
Hutchinson,  Poets.  Rogers.  Macomber, 
Waters,  Chenery,  Olbbons,  Farmer,  and 
Moynlhan  of  AID.  and  by  Richard  N.  Gard- 
ner on  behalf  of  State.  A  number  of  nUnor 
changes  were  suggested  during  the  clearance 
process.  Including  your  own  of  January  18, 
and  they  have  been  Incorporated.  At  Fred 
Simmons"  suggestion,  I  also  sent  a  copy  for 
Information  to  Francis  Bator,  although  we 
assumed  that  you  personally  Intend  to  clear 
the  airgram  with  Vb»  White  Bouse  before 
it  goes  out. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  executive 
staff  meetings  we  considered  the  need  for 
congressional  liaison  and  for  discussions  with 
key  religious  leaders  before  circulating  the 
airgram.  It  Is  Bill  Olbbons'  opinion  that 
the  reference  to  population  problems  In  the 
state  of  the  Union  message — and  the  con- 
greeslonal  reaction  thereto— -makes  it  un- 
necessary to  take  any  further  soundings  now. 
Dr.  Ben  Duffy,  who  was  of  cotuslderable  help 
to  Phil  and  me  In  drafting  the  airgram.  Is 
equally  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
special  discussions  of  the  alrgram's  content 
with  religious  leaders.  Bill  Rogers,  who  had 
originally  raised  this  point,  accepts  Dr. 
Duffy's  opinion. 

The  airgram  Is  unclassified. 

Mike  Moynliian's  comments  on  the  draft 
are  attached  for  your  Information.  I  have 
told  Mike  that  I  understood  it  was  your 
wish  to  keep  this  particular  message  in  "low 
key"  but  that  more  detailed  information  will 
be  made  available  over  time  to  Rilssions 
and  otlier  appropriation  places.  For  in- 
stance. Phil  Lee  and  I  attended  a  meeting  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  last  week  to  share 
Information  with  other  Government  agencies 
on  programs  and  plans  in  this  field. 

Recommendation  1 :  That  you  approve  this 
airgram. 

Approved  - 


Disapproved  . 

Date . 

As  you  will  observe,  the  message  is  pre- 
pared as  an  AID  airgram.  Several  people  in 
State  have  suggested  that  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  follow  this  up  with  a  brief  Joint  State- 
AID  circular-classified,  if  necessary — encour- 
aging each  Ambassador  to  get  together  with 
his  AID  mission  director  to  work  out  policies 
and  procedures  for  deaUng  with  governments 
on  population  program  matters.  If  you 
agree,  I  should  be  glad  to  work  this  out  with 
State. 

Recommendation  2:  7%at  a  separate  Joint 
State- AID  message  follow  this  one. 

Approved  • 


Disapproved . 

Date . 

Recently  I  met  with  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Gibbons  to  discuss  this  matter  further. 
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At  that  meetmg  Mr.  Bell  contended  that 
the  Agency  had  always  considered  that 
It  had  ihe  authority  to  support  birth 
control  abroad,  and  that  past  legal 
opinions  from  the  Agency  counsel  had 
made  this  cif^ar.  We  agreed  that  AID 
would  provide  me  with  memorandums 
.sLatlr.g  this,  dataig  back  to  1962. 

Subsequently.  Mr  Parmer,  AID's  chief 
couii-st-i.  has  contacted  my  office  to  ex- 
plain that  no  such  documents  can  be 
found  In  the  light  of  this  eventuality — 
and  the  other  data  which  I  have  pro- 
vided, some  conclusions  seem  clear: 

First,  Congress  never  gave  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  any  au- 
thority to  use  U5.  funds  to  support. 
finance  or  foster  In  any  way  any  kind 
of  proKrains  in  the  field  of  population 
control  other  than  simple  research. 

Second,  the  su:tlon  programs  in  which 
AID  has  engaged  during  the  past  few 
months  a:  e  unauthorized  amd  outside  the 
scope  of  the  congreaslonally- given  au- 
thority of  the  Agency. 

Third  if  the  Agency  wishes  to  continue 
these  pro4?rams  then  It  must  request  au- 
thority from  Congress.  This  most  sensi- 
tive issue  cannot  be  resolved  by  bureau- 
cratic flat.  It  can  only  be  resolved  In 
open  hearings  and  open  dabate  In  the 
U  S  Coiigress 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Issues  Involved  here 
~'o  far  beyond  simply  whether  one  Is  for 
or  a«ain5t  birth  control.  They  strike 
to  the  heart  of  our  American  Constitu- 
tional proces.ses.  This  Is  clearly  a  case 
In  which  the  executive  branch  Is  legls- 
latm);  in  an  important  area  which  should 
b*'  decided  by  the  elected  representatives 
of  tlie  people. 

If  AID  wants  authority  to  support 
family  planning  programs  abroad.  It 
should  request  such  authority  In  the 
Forei»4n  Assistance  Act  Amendments  of 
196«  Surely  the  agency  should  not  fear 
the  coiusequences  of  open  discussion  of 
this  issue. 

If  the  agency  Is  allowed  to  operate 
under  this  highly  quesUonable.  latter- 
day,  seif-interpretatlon  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  will  have,  In  effect. 
mven  .AID  a  blank  check  to  do  whatever 
it  wishes  .so  Ion?  as  it  cares  to  Justify  the 
actloiw  a.s  promottna:  the  development 
of  human  resource,'^ 

Under  such  an  interpretation,  for  ex- 
ample AID  conceivably  could  finance 
proifram.s  of  eugenic  sterilization  or 
euthar.a.sia— Just  so  It  could  be  Justified 
in  tenn.s  o{  economic  progress. 

For  example,  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday  March  13.  carried  a  news  item 
about  a  scientist  who  proposes  a  search 
for  two  chemlcal.s — the  first  to  sterilize 
the  entire  population  and' a  second  to 
reverse  the  process  and  allow  a  couple 
which  was  aiven  Ooverrunent  permission 
to  have  a  babv 

Th  >  news  story  quoted  Dr.  Alan  Outt- 
macher  president  of  the  Planned  Par- 
enthwd-World  Population,  as  saying 
that  he  had  a  gloomy  foreboding  that 
such  a  plan  might  be  necessary  for  some 
emerslng  !iatioi\s  which  hare  burgeon- 
ing populations. 

Clearly  US  support  for  such  a  pro- 
sram  would  be  possible,  without  con«res- 
slona:  a^pr.  vai  If  the  erroneous  AID  In- 


terpretation of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Is  allowed  to  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment would  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  legitimize  Its  programs  by 
bringing  to  Congress  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  would 
provide  It  with  clear-cut  authority  to 
fund  tsiinily  planning  abroad. 

I  hereby  invite  such  an  amendment  to 
the  bUl. 

If  AID  is  unwilling  to  look  for  such  an 
amendment.  It  will  indicate  two  things: 
First,  the  agency  feels  It  does  not  need 
Congress  and  can,  by  its  own  authority 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  own  counsels,  read 
permissions  Into  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  Congress  never  intended.  And 
second,  that  we  In  the  Congress  must 
amend  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  provide 
guidance  to  AID  on  this  question.  I.  for 
one.  stand  ready  to  assist  in  this  effort. 


MOVmO  THE  DEFENSE  LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL.  EAST  COAST  BRANCH, 
TO  EL  PASO.  TEX.,  WILL  SERIOUS- 
LY IMPAIR  AMERICAS  ALREADY 
SLENDER  DEFENSE  LANGUAGE 
CAPABILITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stiutton]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  situation  that  I  believe  has  grave 
implications  for  the  Nation's  defense 
posture — and  that  has  resulted  from  a 
serious  malfunction  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  a  situation  that  cries  out  for 
urgent  and  immediate  action.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  by  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  we  can 
get  the  relief  we  need  more  effectively 
than  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  get  it 
in  any  other  way. 

Last  December,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers will  recall  the  Department  of  De- 
feiue  issued  its  annual  list  of  obsolete 
and  unnecessary  military  bases  to  be 
shut  down.  Included  in  this  list  were  a 
number  of  Strategic  Air  Command  bases, 
those  utilizing  the  B-47  bomber,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  versions  of  the  B-52. 
One  of  these  was  the  SAC  base  at  Biggs 
Air  Force  Base  In  El  Paso.  Tex. 

Also  included  in  this  Defense  rcU 
estate  list,  however,  was  another  an- 
nouncement. It  provided  that  the  De- 
fense Language  School,  East  Coast 
Branch,  now  located  in  Anacostla,  would 
be  moved  to  the  Army's  Fort  Bliss,  also 
located  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

It  so  happens  that  at  the  time  this  De- 
fense Department  annoimcement  was 
made.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  on  the  high 
seas  as  a  Naval  Reserve  officer  on  annual 
training  duty.  I  heard  of  the  base  clos- 
ing announcement.  I  did  not,  however, 
hear  about  the  proposed  switch  of  the 
Defense  Language  School  to  El  Paso,  al- 
though, as  I  subsequently  learned,  the 
matter  was  mentioned  In  the  Washlng- 
tlon  Post  In  Jerry  Kluttz"  column,  on  De- 
cember 11,  1965. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  Kluttz  article  in 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point: 

|Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet 
Dec.   11,   1966) 

POLmcS  8KNBKD   IN   SHUT  OF  CaMTAI,  ACENCT 
TO    TKXAS 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

Employees  at  Defense  Language  Institute 
in  Anacostla  have  raised  some  interesting 
points  i^  to  why  the  agency  Is  to  be' trans- 
ferred to  Port  Bliss.  Tex.  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  announced  the  transfer  along 
with  numerous  other  base  closings  and  cut- 
backs earlier  this  week. 

Agency  employees  say  flaUy  that  the  trans, 
fer  was  an  afterthought;  that  It  was  or- 
dered at  the  last  minute,  and  that  key  Pen- 
tagon officials  weren't  even  told  of  the  trans- 
fer until  a  few  hours  before  thd  McNamara 
directive  was  made  public. 

They  also  contend — with  ample  Justifies- 
tion — that  the  transfer  can't  poeslbly  be  de- 
fended as  an  economy  move  as  no  cuts  are 
planned  in  the  9S6  military  and  819-man 
clvUlan  staffs.  The  costs  of  moving  the  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  personal  belong- 
ings along  with  school  equipment  to  Port 
Bliss  wtu  run  up  Into  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

These  and  other  points  have  aroused  sus- 
picions that  perhaps  Texas  politics  was  be- 
hind  the  transfer.  This  much  is  known: 
Air  Porce  was  ordered  to  close  Biggs  APE. 
a  SAC  base  in  Texas.  Biggs  is  in  El  Paso 
near  Port  Bliss.  The  Army's  Bliss  will  be 
expanded  to  Include  Biggs. 

But  Army  will  have  no  ready  tenante  for 
the  Biggs  faculties  when  Air  Porce  vacates 
them,  and  Rl  Paso,  as  to  be  expected,  was 
anxious  to  maintain  or  expand  the  Pederal 
payroll  there.  Bo  was  Representative  Rich- 
AKD  Whitx,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  a  first-term 
Member  of  Congress  who  voted  fen-  many  of 
the  planks  in  the  President's  Oreat  Society 
legislative  program. 

In  any  event,  a  late  decision  was  made  to 
move  the  Language  Institute  and  its  staff 
from  here  to  Ei  Paso,  along  with  the  Army 
Aviation  Materiel  Laboratory  at  Port  Bustls. 
Va.,  which  has  130  military  and  230  clvUtans. 
and  the  Air  Porce  English  Language  Training 
School  at  Lackland.  Tex.,  which  has  644  mili- 
tary and  180  civilians. 

Interestingly  enough.  Defense  doesn't  pro- 
pose to  abolish  a  single  mlUtary  or  civilian 
Job  in  the  three  units  to  be  transferred 
there.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  activities 
may  be  expanded  after  they  are  settled  at 
Bliss. 

It  was  not  until  later  on  that  I  learned 
about  this  proposed  change,  after  Con- 
gress reconvened.  I  w&s  tremendously 
Interested  in  the  proposal  because,  in  ad- 
dition to  my  membership  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  my 
membership  In  the  Naval  Reserve,  it  so 
happens  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
serving  as  a  Japanese  language  and  In- 
telligence specialist  In  the  Navy  in  the 
Pacific  for  4  years  during  World  War  U, 
and,  for  a  time,  also  attended  the  Navy's 
Japanese  Language  School  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  in  Boulder,  Colo.  Be- 
sides that,  I  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
in  the  Navy  during  the  Korean  war,  first 
as  a  student  and  later  as  an  instructor 
In  the  Naval  Intelligence  School,  located 
across  the  river  in  Anacostla.  It  was  this 
Naval  Intelligence  School  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  administered  the  operations  of  an- 
other Navy  school,  also  located  In  those 
temporary  buildings  In  Anacostla,  the 
Navy  Language  School — which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  Defense  Lan- 
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guage  School,  East  Coast  Branch.  It  just 
got  integrated  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  those  years  since  1953  when 
I  was  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience  in  defense 
intelligence  and  language  matters,  I  am 
frankly  appalled  at  the  proposed  trans- 
^  of  these  facilities  to  El  Paso.  Tex. 
%.>Mne  say  that  in  my  Judgment  this 
move  will  seriously  jeopardize  the  de- 
fense capabilities  of  the  United  States. 

And  let  me  say  further.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  own  investigation  of  this  matter 
has  satisfied  me  that  the  decision  for  this 
move,  with  such  sweeping  Implications 
for  the  effective  operation  of  our  Nation's 
defense  intelligence  establishment,  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
purely  as  a  real  estate  transaction  with- 
out ever  getting  the  prior  approval  of  the 
top  intelligence  officials  of  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  so  concerned  about 
this  matter  that  I  undertook  at  first  to 
take  It  up  directly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  lAi.  McNamara,  during  our 
committee's  hearings  on  U.S.  military 
posture.  At  that  time,  some  3  or  4  weeks 
ago,  I  asked  Mr.  McNamara  to  advise 
me  of  the  reasons  why  locating  the 
language  school  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  will 
contribute  to  the  more  effective  discharge 
of  the  intelligence  functions  of  the  armed 
services.  To  date  I  have  heard  precisely 
nothing  from  the  Secretary. 

I  am  sure  the  reason  he  has  not  been 
able  to  answer  me  is  that  the  shift  from 
Anacostla  to  El  Paso  clearly  does  not  and 
obviously  cannot  contribute  to  the  more 
effective  discharge  of  our  military  Intel- 
ligence mission.  On  the  contrary  It  is  a 
move  that  will  clearly  impair  our  defense 
language  capability,  something  which  Is 
even  more  crucial  as  we  become  more 
deeply  Involved  in  Asia,  and  thus  will 
seriously  jeopardize  the  defense  capabUl- 
tles  of  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple. 
The  success  of  our  defense  language  pro- 
gram depends,  as  I  know  from  my  own 
experience,  first  of  all  on  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  faculty  available.  The  fac- 
t^ty  of  our  Defense  Language  School  Is 
almost  entirely  civilian  In  nature.  They 
are  recruited  from  a  wide  variety  of  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  backgrounds.  Obvious- 
ly the  Washington  area  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  areas  for  recruiting  civilian  fac- 
ulty of  this  type.  People  qualified  in  a 
wide  variety  of  foreign  languages  and 
steeped  in  a  large  number  of  foreign  cul- 
tures are  available  In  the  Washington 
area. 

But  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  If  we  move 
this  school  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  the  most 
westerly  point  of  that  great  State,  and 
on  the  Mexican  border,  the  chances  of 
retaining  many  of  these  people  to  live 
and  work  In  that  area  will  be  very  slight 
tadeed  We  will  be  gutting  the  heart  of 
our  vital  language  program. 

I  might  also  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inat  since  these  language  teachers  are 
teachers,  they  are  naturally  also  Inter- 
ested In  the  availability  of  opportunlUes 
for  professional  training  and  advance- 
ment In  their  particular  field  of  learning. 
They  may  be  working  on  their  master's 


or  doctor's  degrees.  They  may  need  a 
great  library  available  to  them  in  the  Im- 
mediate area.  Obviously  all  these  facili- 
ties of  great  Interest  to  the  academic 
community  are  available  In  abundance 
in  the  Washington  area.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  available  in  El  Paso.  The 
only  college  in  the  area,  I  am  advised.  Is 
Texas  Western  College.  There  are  14 
members  on  the  faculty  of  this  college  in 
the  de{>artment  of  foreign  languages. 
All  but  two  of  these  faculty  members  are 
concerned  with  the  Spanish  language. 
The  nearest  institution  that  could  con- 
ceivably serve  the  academic  needs  and 
interests  of  the  Defense  Language  School 
faculty  would  be  the  University  of  Texas. 
But  that  is  600  miles  away  from  El  Paso, 
far  too  far  for  any  language  instructor  to 
travel. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  any  suc- 
cessful language  training  program  Is  to 
give  to  the  students  themselves  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  use  the  language 
with  people  to  whom  the  language  is  na- 
tive. Of  course,  the  best  opportunity  for 
doing  this  is  In  the  country  of  the  lan- 
guage Itself.  The  next  best  opportunity 
Is  in  a  cosmopolitan  area  like  Washing- 
ton where  there  are  people  from  many 
different  countries,  for  which  many  dif- 
ferent languages  are  native.  Etudents  at 
a  Defense  Language  School  In  Washing- 
ton thus  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
verse in  foreign  languages  with  military 
and  embassy  persons  from  a  vast  num- 
ber of  different  coimtries.  They  have  the 
chance  to  eat  in  a  large  number  of  res- 
taurants staffed  by  people  who  are  na- 
tives of  a  wide  number  of  countries. 

El  Paso  will  doubtless  provide  such  an 
opportunity  for  Spanish  language  stu- 
dents. But  what  about  Russian?  What 
about  Chinese?  What  about  Vietnam- 
ese, or  Indoneslsui.  or  the  various 
African  dialects?  In  those  terms  El  Paso 
would  prove  a^  desert.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  keep  the  faculty  In  touch  with 
their  own  cultures.  They  will  be  leaving 
In  droves.  The  students  will  have  no 
opportunity  to  use  their  language  outside 
of  class.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way 
to  gut  the  whole  language  program. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  Is 
even  more  potentially  damaging  than 
this.  At  the  present  time  I  am  Informed 
that  some  nine  languages  are  now  being 
taught  at  Anacostla.  The  balance  of  the 
languages  required  by  our  military  peo- 
ple, military  assistance  i>eople,  prospec- 
tive attaches  and  Intelligence  experts, 
are  now  being  taught  in  the  Washington 
area  under  contract,  either  with  civilian 
Institutions  such  as  the  Berlitz  Language 
School,  or  other  Government  agencies 
such  as  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  II 
and  when  the  Defense  Language  School 
is  transferred  to  Texas,  however,  the 
school  itself  will  then  become  respon- 
sible for  teaching  all  of  the  languages 
Involved  itself,  some  43  languages  in  all, 
so  I  am  advised.  In  other  words,  the  re- 
cruiting requirements  of  the  school  wlU 
Increase  for  language  faculty  use 
dramatically  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  obstacles  to  recniltlng  and  retaining 
properly  qualified  native  teachers  will 
become,  as  I  have  already  Indicated,  al- 
most Insurmountable.  Clearly  this  kind 
of  thing  Just  does  not  make  sense.   And 


no  wonder  the  service  Intelligence  chiefs 
were  not  asked  for  their  opinion  on  the 
proposed  move. 

But  the  most  startling  fact  In  this 
whole  business,  as  I  have  discovered,  is 
that  this  damaging  and  sweeping  deci- 
sion to  move  the  language  school  to  a 
site  that  will  seriously  Impair  our  lan- 
guage or  intelligence  capability  was  not 
made  as  a  result  of  recommendations 
from  our  top  service  intelligence  leaders. 
It  was  made.  Incredibly,  by  the  real 
estate  people  of  the  Defense  Department. 
The  Intelligence  heads  of  the  service 
were  never  consulted,  I  am  informed. 
And  they  never  gave  their  approval  for 
the  move  nor  were  they  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  grave  harm 
which  this  real  estate  transaction  would 
do  to  one  of  our  Nation's  most  important 
Intelligence  capabilities. 

Brlggs  Air  Force  Base  in  El  Paso,  a 
Strategic  Air  Command  lnst.\llatlon.  was 
closed  down  last  fall  as  part  of  the  over- 
all action  in  shutting  down  obsolete  and 
unnecessary  Installations.  Apparently 
in  an  effort  to  ease  the  economic  impact 
of  this  closing — a  concern.  I  might  add, 
which  we  In  New  York  State  have  not 
seen  exercised  with  regard  to  our  State — 
the  real  estate  people  looked  around  for 
anything  they  could  find  to  move  Into  the 
El  Paso  area.  The  Defense  Language 
School,  with  300  to  400  mihtary  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned,  is  located  in 
obsolete,  temporary  buildings  in  Ana- 
costla. The  District  of  Columbia  has  no 
Congressman  of  Its  own,  and  hence  no- 
body would  be  likely  to  scream  if  some 
Installation  were  moved  out  of  Ana- 
costla. So,  although  not  a  single  Job 
was  to  be  cut.  and  though  the  shift 
Itself  would  cost  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  the  further  costs  of  transporting 
military  personnel  who  are  {U>out  to  be 
sent  overseas  back  and  forth  between 
El  Paso  for  their  language  training,  and 
Washiiagton  for  their  intelligence  train- 
ing, their  diplomatic  briefings,  their 
military  assistance  training,  could  prove 
to  be  staggering,  they  directed  the  switch 
from  Anacostla  to  Fort  Bliss  in  El  Paso, 
nearby  the  closed  Briggs  Air  Force  Base 
installation.  Just  as  though  the  Defense 
Language  School  were  a  Hawk  Installa- 
tion or  an  ammunition  dump. 

But  the  Nation's  language  capability. 
In  a  moment  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency, is  not  something  that  should  be 
left  to  some  real  estate  officer  to  admin- 
ister. 

Traditionally,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  never  been  very  good  at  learning 
foreign  languages.  We  have  preferred 
to  let  other  people  around  the  world 
learn  our  language  instead,  and  on  the 
whole  a  lot  of  them  have  done  just  that. 
But  in  time  of  war  we  have  found  our- 
selves seriously  deficient  In  penetrating 
the  enemy's  tongue.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  wai  against  Japan,  and  we 
had  to  undertake  a  massive,  crash  pro- 
gram to  make  up  for  our  deficiency. 
Now  we  face  the  same  problem  with  re- 
gard to  Russian,  Chinese,  and  the  lan- 
guages of  southeast  Asia.  And  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  whether  even  today 
we  have  an  adequate  capability  and  an 
adequate  reserve  In  these  key  languages 
of  the  Orient. 
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Surely  thU  l«  not  the  time  for  us  to 
lakt^  any  possible  chances  with  under- 
ruit.rig  our  langvuige  capability  even 
farther  The  move  of  the  Defense  Lan- 
iruagp  School  out  of  the  Washington  area 
to  EI  Paso.  Tex  .  must  be  halted  as  a 
matter  of  top  defense  secxuity  priority. 
Before  any  move  Is  made  the  Intelli- 
gence community  must  be  fully  con- 
sulted by  the  Defense  Department  and 
a  decision  made  on  the  basis  of  language 
and  intelligence  factors,  not  as  a  simple 
matter  of  shuflSing  parcels  of  real  estate. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  relocation  of  the 
Defense  Languai^e  School  out  of  the 
WashlTLgton  area  to  El  Paso.  Tex.,  is 
a  matter  of  top  defense  security  priority, 
and  before  this  move  is  made  the  Intelli- 
gence community  must  be  fully  consulted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  a 
deci.sion  ultimately  made  on  the  basis  of 
langiaage  and  Intelligence  factors,  and 
not  as  a  simple  matter  of  shuffling  parcels 
of  real  e.state 

Mr  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
A'.:;  the  sentieman  yield? 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
Vi'^ld  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  represents  the  El  Paso. 
T.  X  .  area  In  this  House  so  ably,  and  who 
•A  a.s  advised  in  advance  that  these  re- 
marks were  going  to  be  made  here  this 
a.'ternoon 

Mr  WHITE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  advising  me  in  advance  of 
these  remarks,  and  I  am  happy  that  the 
eetitleman  from  New  York  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  extol  the  value  of  a 
move  that  will  consolidate  these  actlv- 
lUe.s 

I  hope  the  gentleman  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  El  Paso.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  would  be  surprised. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  one  of  the  quirks 
of  fate  that  I  have  this  opportunity  to 
reply  to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
spoke  of  his  having  been  in  the  intel- 
ligence service  It  Is  a  very  unusual 
situation  that  he  who  trained  In  the 
language  facilities  of  World  War  n 
should  be  speaking  at  a  time  when  I.  in 
defense  of  this  particular  move,  am  a 
man  who  was  trained  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  served  as  a  Japanese  Inter- 
preter during  World  War  n  with  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  am  not 
passing  Judgment  upon  El  Paso.  Tex., 
and  I  do  not  presume  to  do  so.  I  am  sure 
i'  is  a  very  wonderful  place. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is.  first 
of  all,  I  just  do  not  think  that  it  has  the 
facilities  that  could  attract  the  kind 
of  faculty  that  we  need  for  this  kind  of 
school,  and  keep  the  faculty.  I  am  sure 
there  Is  no  place  In  my  district  probably 
that  could  really  do  this  Job,  either. 
This  l.s  a  very  specialized  type  of  situa- 
tion. I  beheve  there  are  very  few  places 
that  could  do  the  Job  any  better  than 
it  Is  being  done  right  here  In  the  Wash- 
ington area 

Mr  Speaker,  the  other  point  that  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  that  this  move,  on 
the  basis  of  my  information,  was  made 
by  real  estate  experts.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  genUeman  were  associated  with 
the  intelligence  operations  in  World  War 
n.  t):e  gentleman  knows  enough  about 


this  to  realize  that  these  decisions  are 
so  Important  that  they  can  only  be  made 
by  Intelligence  personnel,  and  not  by  real 
estate  experts. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man wlU  allow  me  to  address  myself 
to  some  of  the  poii.ts  which  he  has  men- 
tioned. I  believe  I  might  throw  some 
light  on  some  of  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tions. 

In  El  Paso  Coxmty  we  have  an  excep- 
tionally fine  military  base,  Fort  Bliss, 
and  a  top-notch  air  base.  Biggs  Air  Force 
Base.  We  have  been,  and  are  proud  of 
both  installations.  El  Paso  traditionally 
Is  a  military  city,  and  our  reputation  is 
that  we  have  the  best  community-mili- 
tary relationship  in  the  world.  We  work 
at  extending  southwestern  hospitality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  sorrowed  when 
the  fine  B-52  base  was  phased  out  by 
advances  In  technology.  This  base  con- 
tains extensive  buildings  to  accommo- 
date any  military  mission.  It  would  be 
a  tragic  waste  of  facilities  to  leave  this 
well-established  base  idle. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  Just  say  to 
the  gentleman  at  this  point  that  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  fine  feicilltles  closed  down  in 
New  York  State  too,  and  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  with  respect  to  the 
waste  of  these  empty  bases  lying  around. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  This  is  why  we 
were  highly  pleased  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  annoimced  that  these 
fine  facilities  would  be  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Fort  Bliss,  contiguous  to 
Biggs,  Is  now  to  take  over  the  command 
of  the  air  base,  and  the  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute  will  consolidate  some  of 
its  facilities  and  parts  here.  It  Is  infre- 
quent that  two  problems  can  be  wedded 
into  one  ideal  solution.  The  E>efense 
Department  has  wanted  to  consolidate 
and  expand  its  facilities.  Now  their 
operations  are  far-flung.  One  unit  is 
now  crowded  into  inadequate  quarters  at 
Anacostia  Annex  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  this  is  to  be  transferred,  the  English 
Training  Facility. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  as  I  would  like  to  try  to  re- 
spond to  his  points — and  I  am  sure  he 
may  want  to  say  more  on  his  own  time — 
but  let  me  say  when  you  talk  about  the 
Inadequate  facilities  of  the  Defense 
Language  School,  I  have  Indicated  that 
they  are  Inadequate.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  Defense  Language 
School  exhibited  no  interest  In  this  move, 
and  was  not  consulted  and  did  not  sup- 
port it.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
proposed  consolidation  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  refers  to.  If  Mr. 
Kluttz'  column  In  the  Washington  Post 
for  December  11  is  authentic,  includes 
not  only  the  Air  Force  English  Language 
Training  School  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  as  the  gentleman  has  referred  to, 
but  also  apparently  to  try  to  bring  in 
some  other  personnel  to  the  gentleman's 
district,  the  Army  Aviation  Materiel 
Laboratory  at  Fort  Etistls,  Va..  which 
has  no  relation  to  language.  It  ts  known 
that  the  Air  Force  installation  la  a 
language  school.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  this  English  Language  School  is  a 
school  designed  to  teach  English.  This 
is  not  a  school  which  will  have  available 


to  It  the  kind  of  people  from  diverse 
ethnological  and  national  backgrounds 
who  are  natives  in  the  language  that  has 
to  be  taught  to  our  personnel.  If  they  are 
going  to  have  to  go  over  to  Vietnam  or 
Indochina,  or  Into  other  areas  of  the 
world  and  actually  find  out  what  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  As  to  that 
point,  sir,  let  me  say  this. 

So  crowded  are  the  present  accommo- 
dations that  two  universities  have  had  to 
tram  the  overflow,  and  these  will  be 
transferred.  So  that  by  consolidation 
greater  long-range  economy  and  effi- 
ciency can  be  effected  for  our  country. 
No  one  can  deny  that  greater  efficiency 
and  long-range  economy  will  result  from 
such  consolidation.  These  facilities  that 
they  will  occupy  will  well  accommodate 
all  their  activities  and  any  future  ex- 
panslon.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  of 
their  present  facilities.  Fort  Bliss  in  El 
Paso  will  become  the  language  center  of 
the  United  States. 

By  Joining  the  staffs  and  students  of 
the  Air  Force  English  Language  School 
with  the  Defense  Language  Institute, 
equipment  can  be  shared  and  a  greater 
scholarly  exchange  facilitated  among  the 
personnel. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  Is 
talking  about  facilities  In  terms  of  build- 
ings. This  is  my  whole  point.  You 
have  the  buildings  there — there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  You  have  the  build- 
ings in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  too  and 
maybe  it  would  be  better  to  use  those 
buildings  up  there.  Because,  certainly, 
you  have  diverse  language  groups  In  the 
city  of  New  York.  But  what  academic 
facilities  are  there  In  the  gentleman's 
area? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  give  me  a  few  minutes  here,  I 
will  get  to  that  very  point  and  show  you 
what  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  as  I  say.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  can  defend  his  dis- 
trict on  his  own  time  but  I  want  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  respond. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  give  me  just  a  few  minutes,  I 
think  I  can  get  to  the  very  heart  of  what 
you  are  talking  about,  sir. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  this  is  an 
Ideal  choice.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  the  logical 
site  for  unifying  the  language  programs. 
We  have  been  a  bilingual  community  for 
many  years.  It  Is  located  on  the  border 
of  Mexico.  We  are  oriented  Interna- 
tionally. Our  relationships  with  Mexico, 
our  familiarity  with  and  utility  of  a 
foreign  language  make  us  particularly 
receptive  to  this  type  of  Institution.  Our 
college  and  the  university  system  have 
already  made  plans  to  coordinate  their 
programs  and  increase  their  facilities 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  language 
Institute.  Oiu-  chamber  of  commerce 
and  many  civic  groups  have  already 
made  full  preparations  to  blend  these 
new  residents  Into  the  full  community. 
When  these  new  people  come,  they  will 
be  delighted  with  this  wonderful  South- 
west climate  and  the  charm  of  an  estab- 
lished ciUture  which  is  over  300  years 
old.  Our  communities  were  vtslted  by 
people  even  before  the  landing  of  the 
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Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock  on  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  country. 

More  than  this.  Fort  Bliss  Is  the  mlssUe 
training  base  for  the  entire  free  world, 
and  soldiers  of  all  lands  and  languages 
have  trained  there  for  years. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  How  many  Russian 
soldiers  do  you  have  trsilnlng  there?  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  How  many 
Russian  soldiers  do  they  have  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  sir? 

If  the  gentleman  will  let  me  continue — 
they  have  teachers. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  Is 
suggesting  because  there  are  foreign  sol- 
diers training  in  the  gentleman's  district 
that,  therefore,  the  languages  that  need 
to  be  taught  will  be  available  for  the 
students  to  converse.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  In  the  whole  point  is  that  the 
languages  that  we  need  are  not,  for  ex- 
ample, to  pick  one  language — Spanish — 
we  have  plenty  of  instruction  in  that 
language.  The  languages  we  need  are 
in  those  vital  areas  where  we  cannot 
penetrate,  for  example,  Russia,  China, 
Vietnam— in  areas  of  that  kind.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  not  going  to  find  very 
many  Russians  or  Poles  or  Czechs,  for 
example,  to  take  lessons  in  the  gentle- 
man's district. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  You  will  find 
every  foreign  language  of  the  free  world 
freely  spoken  by  the  people  at  Fort  Bliss. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  It  is  the  other 
world  that  I  think  we  have  to  t>e  con- 
cerned with.  We  would  not  want  to  have 
our  students  training  In  a  place  where 
they  could  not  discuss  in  these  languages 
the  way  they  can  In  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example.  The  German  Air  Force 
Surface-to-Alr  Missile  School  from 
Aachen,  Germany,  is  presently  located 
at  Port  Bliss,  adjoining  the  Biggs  facili- 
ties. The  school  has  a  German-speaking 
staff  of  280,  and  train  approximately 
1.200  German  students  armually. 

Will  the  gentleman  not  let  me 
illustrate. 

When  they  visit  our  homes  they  will 
enjoy  the  warmest  hospitality  and  the 
accommodations  of  this  base  program. 

Many  thousand  foreign  troops  are  in 
the  United  States. 

*J  *?  P™"^  ^  say  we  have  made  many 
mends.  I  have  trained  in  Japanese.  I 
**^  '"  a  Japanese  language  school  Just 
M  the  gentleman  was  and  I  know  you 
cannot  learn  a  language  unless  you  talk 
w  people— you  cannot  just  talk  to  the 
teachers. 

Mr.  STRATTON.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  WHTFE  of  Texas.  When  we  cap- 
tured prisoners  we  talk  to  the  prisoners. 
1  recognize  that  you  cannot  learn  a 
•^ngtiage  just  by  talking  to  teachers. 
YOU  have  to  talk  in  the  vernacular  and 
nere  you  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
P«>Ple  in  the  vernacular— talking  to  peo- 

.orM  °  ^°"^  '"^"^  ^^  ^^^  of  the  free 
world  and  they  are  at  Fort  Bliss. 

m,^i  S'^ITON-  I  think  the  gentle- 
man Is  missing  the  point,  I  hope  in  the 
«nguage  field  of  our  defense  capabilities, 
we  are  not  fighting  the  last  war.  We  do 
l^t  need  Japanese.  We  do  not  need 
uerman  very  much.    The  languages  we 
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are  short  on  are  those  not  of  the  free 
world  but  the  languages  of  the  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Those  are  the 
languages  that  we  have  to  concentrate 
on.  Those  are  not  the  languages  you 
are  going  to  find  in  a  military  installa- 
tion. You  have  to  get  into  an  area  like 
Wsishlngton  or  some  other  cosmopolitan 
area  where  you  have  the  people  who  have 
grown  up  in  those  areas  and  who  know 
the  languages,  but  who  fortunately  have 
chosen  freedom  instead  of  staying  under 
Communist  rule  and  who  have  escaped 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  That  is 
what  you  have  here  in  the  Washington 
area  that  you  do  not  have  in  the  area 
that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

The  other  point.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  again.  Is  that  a  coUege.  a 
school,  or  a  university,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows.  Is  not  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  Is  the  people  who  make  It  up, 
the  faculty  and  the  teachers.  The  point 
Is  that  unless  you  can  provide  a  cosmo- 
politan atmosphere,  unless  you  can  pro- 
vide an  existing  university,  not  a  small 
college  that  Is  going  to  expand  from  a 
faculty  of  two  In  non-Spanish  languages 
to  something  larger,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  these  people  to  stay.  They  can  be 
employed  here.  In  New  York,  or  some- 
where else,  and  we  will  transfer  this 
school  to  Texas  and  then  go  from  9 
languages  to  43  at  the  very  time  that  It 
win  be  almost  Impossible  to  get  native 
teachers  to  sign  up  for  duty  In  the  gentle- 
man's area. 

I  admit  the  fine  climate  there,  but  it 
Is  not  the  climate  for  the  kind  of  Intel- 
lectual development  that  we  need  in  this 
school. 


MAXFIELD  PARRISH  DIES  AT  95 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  LMr.  Cleve- 
tANDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  gi-eat  sorrow  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  the  death  yes- 
terday of  the  great  American  Artist  Max- 
field  Parrish.  who  for  71  years,  lived  in 
Plalnfleld.  N.H. 

Mr.  Parrish  lived  for  95  full  and  happy 
years,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  pop- 
ular artists  in  American  history. 

In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  dis- 
tinguished resident  of  my  district.  I  of- 
fer at  this  point  the  fine  obituary  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Times: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31,  19661 
Majcjield  Parrish.  PAiirrrR  and  Illustrator, 
Dns  at  95 
Plawtoxb,  N.H..  March  30— Maxfleld  Par- 
rish, the  painter  and  Ulustrator  whose  lush 
vistas,  fairytale  castles  and  good-humored 
caricatures  made  him  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  successful  artists  In  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  century,  died  early  today  In 
his  sleep.  He  was  96  years  old  and  had  been 
til  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Parrish  Is  survived  by  three  sons. 
John  Parrish.  of  Plalnfleld;  Maxfleld  Parrish. 
Jr..  of  Lexington.  Mass.;  and  Stephen  Par- 


rish 2d.  of  Miami:  a  daughter.  Jean  Parrish. 
of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  and  nine  grandchU- 
dren. 

A  POPm.AR  CHAXlm 

The  dawns  were  rose  colored  and  the  twi- 
lights silver.  The  girls  against  backdrops 
of  Imperishable  rocks  appeared  Imperish- 
able, ethereal.  The  skies  were  a  sleek  dreamy 
blue — a  "Parrish  blue." 

Maxfleld  ParrUh  painted  scenes  of  vivid 
colors,  gracefully  draped  figures,  humorous 
gnomes  and  romantic,  nostalgic  settings.  His 
book  Illustrations  and  calendars  and  murals 
charmed  the  public  and  placed  him  among 
Americans  as  one  of  the  most  popular  paint- 
ers ever  born  and  trained  In  the  country. 

"I'm  hopelessly  commonplace,"  he  told  a 
visitor  2  years  ago  when,  after  decades  of 
near  oblivion,  his  painting  was  revived. 
"How  can  these  avant  garde  people  get  any 
fun  out  of  my  work?" 

At  the  same  time,  the  small  ruddy  artist, 
with  faded  blue  eyes  and  a  mane  of  dazzling 
white  hair,  said  that  the  sudden  appreciation 
of  his  work  at  an  exhibition  in  Bennington 
College  and  then  at  New  York's  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art  appeared  a  bit  "highbrow." 

"I've  always  considered  myself  strictly  a 
popular  artist,"  he  said. 

And  yet  audience*  and  critics  were  quickly 
drawn  once  again  to  Mr.  Parrlsh's  work, 
mainly  because  of  the  pop  art  vogue.  L>aw- 
rence  Alloway  (a  father  of  pop  art) ,  who  co- 
sponsored  the  exhibition,  said  that  "behind 
a  screen  of  high  technique,  Parrish  Is  master 
of  the  cliche,  of  the  Image  of  the  moment." 

"SUPERB  TECHNICIAN" 

To  John  Canaday.  art  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times.  "Mr.  ParrUb  (was)  reestab- 
lished as  a  superb  technician  and  a  consider- 
able wit  as  well  as  a  first-rate  storyteller,  an 
artist  of  sufficient  accomplishment  to  deserve 
a  new  showing." 

His  exhibition  was  the  occasion  not  only 
for  "highbrow"  study  but  also  for  mass 
nostalgia,  on  the  part  of  men  and  women 
who  had  either  grown  up  on  storybooks  he 
had  Illustrated — "The  Arabian  Nights."  and 
Kenneth  Grahame's  "The  Golden  Age." 
among  the  most  popular — or  who  had  hung 
his  paintings. 

College  generations  of  the  1920's  and  Into 
the  1930'8  recalled  that  before  "Maxfleld 
Parrish"  became  a  synonym  for  conservative 
sentimentallsm  In  art  no  dormitory  room 
occupied  oy  a  student  with  any  pretension 
to  culture  was  complete  Parrlsh's  "The  Gar- 
den of  Allah."  amid  a  maze  of  crew  oars, 
fencing  foils,  and  mooeeheads. 

rAMOrs   "OLD  KINO  COLE" 

They  also  recalled  Mr.  Parrlsh's  work 
through  his  advertising  Illustrations  for  such 
products  as  Plsk  tires.  Edison  Mazda  light 
bulbs,  and  Jell-O.  The  caption  for  a  1921 
Jell-O  said,  "The  king  and  queen  might  eat 
hereof  and  noblemen  besides. '  Here  Par- 
rlsh's adeptness  as  a  commercial  artist  and 
his  taste  for  medieval  themes,  recurrent  In 
his  work,  come  together,"  wrote  Mr.  Alloway. 
curator  of  the  Guggenheim  Museum  here. 

In  many  of  his  mural  decorations,  too,  Mr. 
Parrish  depicted  in  humorous  and  colorful 
detail  a  never-never  world,  such  as  his  1909 
painting  for  the  Pled  Piper  Bar  of  the  Shera- 
ton Palace  in  San  Francisco,  his  "Sing  a  Song 
of  Sixpence"  for  the  Hotel  Sherman  In 
Chicago  and  his  "Lute  Players"  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester's  School  of  Music. 

But  his  most  famous  mural  Is  the  28-foot- 
loog  'Old  King  Cole,"  which  was  hung  In 
the  bar  of  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel  In  1920. 
It  Is  now  at  the  St.  Regis. 

The  mural  shows  a  bespectacled  King  Cole 
sitting  on  his  throne  In  the  center.  Two 
Jesters  flank  him.  the  flddlers  three  are  off 
to  the  left,  and  there  is  an  assortment  of 
recumbent  pages.  On  the  king's  face  la  a 
smUe  of  happy  expectancy,  no  douht  con- 
cerning his  pipe  and  his  bowl,  which  U  being 
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brought  In  from  Uie  right.  For  "Old  Kin( 
Cole.     Mr    Parrisb  received  tSO.OOO. 

Maxaeid  Frederick  ParriAh  wa«  born  Ott 
Ju^y  23  1870,  Into  A  PtiUadalphl*  Quaker 
family  FYom  bli  father,  Stephen,  a  not«d 
^'cher  and  painter,  he  received  early  train- 
in?  ar.'l  encouragement  In  art. 

As  a  youth  Iti.  Parrlsh  shoved  a  great 
n;  tares'-.  In  machinery  and  mechanics.  "A 
mechanic  who  palnta."  was  his  self-deocrlp- 
tlon.  and  his  father  once  said,  "Fred  Is  more 
an   ftrMsan   than  an  artist." 

'AC  NT  TO  RAVXarOKO  COULCCe 

Wttim  1888  to  1891  he  studied  at  Haverford 
CoRaf*  In  PennsylTanla  and  for  the  next  3 
y»ars  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Aru  He  also  studied  under  Howard  Pyle, 
n^.o  Illustrated  the  Robin  Hood  stories  and 
a  series  of  Arthurian   legends. 

After  his  marriage  In  1895  to  Lydla  Austin 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr  Parrlsh  moved  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  Hampshire  and  made 
his  permanent  home  there.  Because  of  poor 
health,  however,  he  lived  for  a  time  In  the 
Adirandacks,  In  Arizona,  and  In  Italy. 

Irx  April  1895,  Parrlsh  sold  a  cover  to 
H.irper's  Weekly,  and  he  soon  attracted  lucra- 
t.v?  assignments  for  Illustrations  from  Cent- 
xiTj  magazine,  St.  Nicholas,  Scrlbner's,  Ladles 
Home  Journal  and  others. 

His  romantic  pictures  of  a  dreamlike  world 
b.--ought  him  to  the  attention  of  children's 
book  publishers  and  his  Illustrations  became 
lughly  popular  among  youngsters.  For 
Eugene  Field  s  "Poems  of  Childhood,"  (Scrlb- 
ner.  Id04)  he  created  one  of  his  most  ad- 
mired pictures,  "The  Dinkey  Bird,"  In  which 
•  child  swinging  from  the  limb  of  the 
.\rrL;u'.>ia   "ree  appears  to  fly  through  space. 

TO    PUCASS    MASS    AtTDIXNCS 

Before  hU  stay  In  the  Adlrondacks.  Mr. 
F'uTLsh  did  most  of  his  work  with  pen  and 
ink.  But  the  cold,  dry  air  of  Saranac,  where 
he  was  at  a  sanitarium,  froee  the  ink  as  he 
triad  to  work  on  the  veranda.  He  turned  to 
oils,  and  with  the  cheinge  came  an  almost 
l.iimediate  desire  to  work  only  In  color. 

Working  largely  on  a  commission  basis, 
Mr  Parrlsh  painted  to  please  a  ma«s  audi- 
ence At  the  same  time,  however,  be  met  the 
••thetic  standards  of  the  early  30th  century 
and  won  admission  to  the  Society  ot  Ameri- 
can Artists  for  his  work  "The  Sandman." 

Mr  Panish's  wit  and  good-humored  car- 
Irature  Is  seen  In  "The  Tourist."  and  his 
t.iste  for  lush  settings  Is  apparent  In  such 
works  as  "The  Land  of  Make-Betleve"  and 
•The  Garden  of  Allah." 

"He  has  combined  the  photographic  vision 
with  the  pre-Raphaellta  feeling,"  wrote 
Hubert  von  Herkomer,  who  was  a  professor 
of  art  at  Oxford  University.  "He  has  a  strong 
sense  of  romance.  He  can  b«  modern,  medi- 
eval or  classic." 

One  observer  noted  that  "Parrlsh  uses  only 
three  or  four  basic  colors,  getting  the  differ- 
ent tones  he  wants  by  glazing  one  upon  the 
other.  This  Is  how  be  gets  those  dreamy 
blues,  hazy  purples  and  sun-flecked  golda 
The  over-all  Impression,  when  you  view  a 
Parrlsh  picture  Is  that  you're  looking  into 
and  thrcKigh  the  painting,  not  Just  at  it." 

Many  years  later  some  critics  found  coy- 
naas.  artlflciallty.  and  sentimental  gushlngs 
in  Mr  P&rrlsh'B  work.  His  reputation  de- 
cline-.] ;r.  ■:.(■  -i.irtles.  during  which  he  11- 
luatr  .  c!  *  ^er  t  s  of  highly  popular  calendars 
r   r  -..te  Br',*!-,   s    Blgelow  Co.  of  St.  Paul. 

.Mr  Purr  .>j;  <d  a  low  regard  for  the  ab- 
stracUonists,  who  flurlshed  after  the  war, 
and  called  their  work  "scribbles." 

HO  .•cos  CD  ST  aacmrf  13 
Arr.oi.g  ParrUh's  honors  were  an  LL.D.  de- 
gree frocn  Raverford  College,  conferred  In 
1914.  snd  a  doctor  of  fine  arts  from  the 
DnlTcrsirr  of  New  Hampshire,  awarded  In 
1954.  The  Architectural  League  of  New  York 
City  gave  him  Its  gold  medal  In  1917, 


The  artist  and  his  wUa.  who  compiled 
"Slave  Songs  of  the  Georgia  Sea  Islands,'* 
resided  for  many  years  on  a  hillside  estate  Ln 
Plainfleld  that  resembled  in  some  ways  a 
Parrlsh  painting.  The  artist  did  much  of 
the  constructloo  himself.  Mrs.  Parrlsh  died 
in  1953. 

In  recent  years,  the  artist  rarely  painted, 
but  he  still  collected  royalties  on  his  popular 
calendars. 

Two  years  ago,  walking  his  visitor  back  to 
the  car,  he  hummed  tunelessly  (a  habit  dur- 
ing conversational  lulls)  and  squinted  at  the 
late  afternoon  sky.  At  the  suggestion  that 
Its  brilliance  was  reminiscent  of  the  skies  In 
his  own  paintings,  a  'Parrlsh  blue,"  he  shook 
his  head. 

"No.  my  skies  were  bluer."  he  said.  "Too 
blue.  I've  exaggerated.  Well.  I'm  only  93 
and  111  get  around  to  changing  that  some 
day." 


STOP  ALLIED  AID  TO  RED  CHINA 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Ottinger)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
recently  announced  that  a  group  of 
European  companies,  headed  by  a  West 
German  firm,  has  arranged  to  construct 
a  large  steel  plant  In  Communist  China. 
The  plant  wiU  consist  of  hot  and  cold 
rolling  mills  and  steel  rail  and  tube  pro- 
duction facilities.  It  is  valued  at  $150 
million. 

This  is  not  simply  a  private  transac- 
tion. Behind  it  stands  the  Government 
of  West  Germany,  which  has  given  a 
credit  guarantee  amounting  to  $87 
million. 

This  steel  deal  Is  the  largest  single 
industrial  plant  delivery  ever  made  to 
Communist  China  by  the  West.  It  poses 
a  dangerous  threat  to  our  security,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Red  China  Is  the 
most  aggressive  nation  in  the  world  to- 
day. This  plant  will  significantly  in- 
crease her  capacity  to  make  steel  and  to 
make  war.  The  steel  casings  this  plant 
will  produce  can  be  used  to  make  bombs, 
missiles,  artillery,  guns,  smd  bullets  which 
the  Communists  can  use  in  Vietnam  and 
In  the  future  aggressive  ventures  in  Asia. 

Press  reports  say  that  our  Government 
was  informed  of  this  transaction  several 
weeks  ago,  but  made  no  attempt  to  stop 
it.  I  realize  that  we  have  had  many 
problems  in  the  past  in  trying  to  restrain 
our  European  allies  from  trading  with 
Communist  countries.  But  in  this  case, 
I  think  we  could  have  done  more  because 
of  the  considerable  leverage  we  have  with 
West  Germany.  Some  225,000  American 
troops  are  stationed  In  West  Germany 
today,  protecting  her  from  possible  at- 
tack by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition. 
West  Germany  wants  to  obtain  a  share 
of  control  of  NATO's  nuclear  weapons. 
Any  nation  that  depends  upon  our  pro- 
tection to  this  extent  could  be  expected 
to  req)ond  sympathetically  to  strong 
representations  by  our  Government  In  a 
matter  of  such  importance. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Department 
of  State  protest  this  deal  in  the  strongest 
possible   terms,   to  the  Government  of 


West  Germany  and  to  the  other  govern- 
ments whose  private  industries  are  in- 
volved In  the  consortium:  France,  Brit- 
ain. Italy,  and  Switzerland.  We  should 
make  it  clear  that  if  they  expect  to  re- 
ceive our  aid.  they  cannot  give  substan- 
tial aid  to  the  war -making  power  of  our 
enemies. 

If  this  approach  falls.  I  believe  Con- 
gress itself  must  enact  stronger  protec- 
tions against  trade  in  strategic  goods  by 
coimtrles  which  receive  our  military  and 
economic  aid.  I  have  in  the  past  urged 
that  we  act  to  prevent  our  allies  from 
trading  in  strategic  materials  with  North 
Vietnam  and  the  prohibition  should  ap- 
ply to  shipments  to  Commimist  China, 
as  well.  Red  China  is  the  chief  supplier 
of  weapons  to  the  forces  fighting  against 
us  in  Vietnam.  Our  soldiers  should  not 
be  jeopardized  by  equipment  supplied  by 
our  allies. 


THE  STORY  OP  AMERICAN  LABOR- 
PART  ni 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mulier]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
part  in  of  "All  This  Happened:  The 
Story  of  American  Labor." 

This  part  of  the  series  appeared  In 
the  March  18.  1966,  edition  of  the  Sea- 
farers Log  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union. 

The  first  two  parts  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  29,  1966,  at 
page  7195. 

All  This  EUfpcnto  :  Th«  Stout  or  American 
Labob — Part  HI 

The  unbridled  antiunion  violence  of  the 
1870's  as  ezempllfled  In  the  bloody  suppres- 
sion of  the  long  strike  in  the  coal  fields  and 
the  great  strike  on  the  Nation's  railroads, 
the  "Molly  Magulre"  hangings  and  the 
"Baltimore  massacre"  of  railroad  workers, 
set  the  tone  of  the  labor-management  strug- 
gle In  the  United  States  for  years  to  come. 
Powerful  corporations  grew  Increasingly  cal- 
lous in  destroying  workers'  organizations, 
making  increasing  \ise  of  State  and  Federal 
Governments  and  troops.  State  and  Federal 
courts,  and  the  local  and  national  press  to 
suppress  the  legitimate  alms  of  labor.  Much 
strife  still  lay  ahead,  such  as  the  "Haymar- 
ket  Square  massacre"  of  workers  In  Chicago, 
the  bloody  Homestead  strike  against  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Corp.,  In  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  famous  Pullman  strike  against  the  Pull- 
man Railroad  Car  Co. 

Labor  progress  during  this  period  was 
slow — but  steady.  American  labor  organi- 
sations faced  Increasingly  bitter  and  power- 
ful opposition.  At  tlie  same  time  they  still 
had  many  untraveled  pathways  to  explore 
in  the  search  for  dignity  of  labor.  At  times 
these  paths  led  to  a  dead  end,  at  other  times 
labor  took  what  proved  to  be  wrong  turn- 
ings. Oradually.  however,  labor  organiza- 
tions grew  and  labor  action  became  more 
and  more  effective.  TTie  years  ahead  were 
to  see  the  rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the 
American  PederaUon  of  Labor,  and  the  Con- 
greas  of  IndustrU)  Organisations — which 
were  destined  to  combine  into  the  present- 
day  AFL-CIO. 
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While  the  giant  corporations — often  aided 
by  the  Government,  the  courts  and  the 
press — were  suppressing  American  workers  in 
the  coalfields,  the  railroad  industry  and  else- 
where, a  new  labor  organization,  first  formed 
secretly  in  1869  by  Philadelphia  Ullors,  was 
gaining  strength  and  growing  In  member- 
ship— Knights  of  Labor. 

The  Knights  incorporated  a  new  Idea  into 
American  trade  unionism.     It  was  not  orga- 
nized on  a  craft  basis.    Membership  was  open 
to  every  worker,  skUled  or  unskilled,  male  or 
female,  white  or  Negro.     The  motto  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  "An  injury  to  one  is 
the  concern  of  all."  meaning  every  worker 
had   an    oblgatlon    to    support    every    other 
worker  in  redressing  his  grievances.    Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  Knights  of  Labor  did 
not  sUck  to  this  ideal  of  militant  trade  un- 
ionism— turning  Instead  to  vague  panaceas 
of  social  reform  to  Improve  the  worker's  lot. 
However  under  the  banner  of  "An  Injury  to 
one  is  the  concern  of  all."  and  singing  the 
militant  song  of  the  Knights: 
"Storm  the  fort,  ye  knights  of  labor. 
BatUe  for  your  cause: 
Equal  rights  for  every  neighbor 
Down  with  tyrant  laws." 

American  workers  flocked  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  unprecedented  numbers.  By  1886 
the  Knights  could  boast  several  hundred 
thousand  members.  The  high  point  of  the 
EUdghts  of  Labor's  Influence  came  in  that 
same  year. 

In  1884  another  cycle  of  economic  depres- 
sion hit  the  United  States — although  not  as 
serious  or  as  long-lasting  as  previous  depres- 
sions had  been.  American  industrialists, 
however,  as  usual  seized  the  opportunity  to 
slash  wages  to  the  bone.  Strikes  broke  out 
spontaneously  among  rank-and-file  members 
to  which  the  Knights  had  to  give  unwilling 
support.  Surprisingly  (for  the  times),  many 
of  these  strikes  ended  victoriously  for  the 
workers,  Including  a  walkout  against  the 
Wabash  Railroad  which  threatened  Jay 
Gould's  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  These  vic- 
tories were  to  prove  temporary,  however,  serv- 
ing only  to  harden  the  resolve  of  American 
industrialists  to  destroy  labor  by  any  means 
necessary.  Just  1  year  after  this  high  point 
the  Knights  of  Labor  was  to  be  destroyed — 
another  victim  of  the  infamous  Haymarket 
Square  massacre. 

Aroused  by  soaring  business  profits  in 
which  they  did  not  share  despite  long  and 
exhausting  shifts  in  the  Nation's  factories, 
more  and  more  American  workers  had  begun 
calling  for  the  8-hour  day.  Hopes  for  lead- 
ership m  achieving  the  8-hoiir  day  led  more 
than  600.000  workers  to  Join  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  The  first  test  of  the  new  campaign 
came  in  1886  in  Chicago  when  over  60,000 
workers  walked  off  the  Job  on  May  1  to  dem- 
onstrate for  their  cause.  The  city's  big  busi- 
nessmen acted  predictably— the  Knights  of 
lAbor  die!  not. 

When  the  walkout  began.  Chicago's  meat 

packer  Industrialists  immedUtely  called  on 

the  friendly  police  force  to  crack  down  hard 

on    the    8-hour    day    demonstrators.      The 

police  complied  with  swinging  nightsticks — 

turning    peaceful    parades    into    free-for-all 

riots.    Outside     the     McCormlck     Harvester 

works  plant  a  workers'  rally  was  In  progress. 

suddenly   the   plant's   gates   flew   open   and 

out   charged   armed   scabs.    Mnkerton    finks 

ana  other  assorted  thugs  who  attacked  the 

assembled     workers.     Chicago     police     who 

were  on  hand  flred  Into  the  workers,  killing 

0  and  wounding  20.    The  next  night  several 

^lousands  workers  assembled  at  Haymarket 

square    to   protest    this   antUabor    violence. 

iney  were  to  be  addressed  by  several  noted 

anarchist  speakers.     It  was  raining  and  the 

crowd  was  down  to  about  600  listeners  when 

suddenly  there  was  an  explosion.     Someone 

QM  set  off  a  bomb  at  the  back  of  the  Square. 

...    ^,        Immediately  opened  Are  on  the 

assembled    workers.      Some    armed    workers 

returned  the  fire.     Eleven  were  killed  and 


about   200  wounded   In   Haymarket   Square 
that  night. 

Chicago's  big  Industrallsts  wanted  the 
hides  of  the  prolabor  anarchists  and  the 
police  complied  by  arresting  eight  anarchist 
leaders — several  who  were  on  the  speakers* 
stand  when  the  b<xnb  was  thrown.  There 
was  no  proof  that  they  were  Involved  with 
the  bombing,  but  the  Jury  was  packed 
against  them  and  local  newspapers  screamed 
dally  for  a  guilty  verdict.  Five  were  sen- 
tenced to  die  on  the  gallows  and  three  re- 
ceived life  sentences.  Big  business  followed 
up  immediately  with  a  violent  antUabor 
campaign  which  cost  labor  most  of  the  gains 
It  had  already  won.  The  Knights  of  Labor, 
which  had  remained  passive  during  these 
and  subsequent  attacks  on  Its  own  members, 
were  repudiated  by  American  workers.  Its 
place  was  taken  by  a  new  organization — 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor — organized 
in  1886  and  led  by  Samuel  Gompers. 

The  AFL  was  a  return  to  craft  unionism, 
limiting  membership  to  skilled  workers  or- 
ganized in  craft  unions.  But  within  these 
limits,  it  rejected  panaceas  and  future  Uto- 
pias and  vowed  Instead  to  fight  for  imme- 
diate gains  "by  negotiation  if  possible,  by 
direct  action  If  necessary."  "We  are  fight- 
ing," announced  one  of  Gomper's  aids,  "only 
for  immediate  objects — objects  that  can  be 
realized  in  a  few  years."  A  fair  days  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  work  was  the  goal.  "We  don't 
want  pie  In  the  sky,"  explained  an  AFL 
union  leader. 

Gompers  quickly  got  the  APL  on  a  sound 
financial  footing  to  assure  survival  through 
a  long  strike  or  economic  depression.  AFL 
officials  were  full-time  professionals — ex- 
perts at  organizing  a  plant,  a  strike  or  a 
boycott,  negotiating  a  contract  or  settling 
disputes.  The  AFL  preferred  to  win  de- 
mands through  negotiation  but  did  not  shun 
strikes — always  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
strike  was  labor's  ultimate  weapon. 


SCHOOL   MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MtJLTKR]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton].  in 
his  effort  to  continue  the  popular  school 
milk  program  during  the  coming  and 
succeeding  years  at  the  same  full  level 
as  in  previous  years  by  introducing  H.R. 
14203. 

For  years  we  have  been  subsidizing 
a  milk  program  for  our  children.  It  Is 
a  popular  program  with  parents,  chil- 
dren, and  farmers.  It  makes  the  perfect 
food  available  cheaply  to  our  youngsters 
at  the  time  when  their  growing  bodies 
need  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  helps  the 
farmer  by  removing  or  reducing  surplus 
mUk. 

In  1966.  we  authorized  $103  million  to 
be  appropriated  for  this  program.  The 
President's  budget  asks  only  $21  million 
for  this  program,  a  cut  of  $82  million  or 
four-flfths  of  the  1966  budget. 

While  we  must  eliminate  every  imnec- 
essary  item  of  cost  from  our  budget,  we 
must  not  do  this  at  the  expense  of  needy 
children.  We  must  not  deprive  children 
from  poor  homes  of  their  only  source  of 
milk.  At  present,  these  poor  children  de- 
pend on  this  program  for  their  milk. 


My  bill  would  provide  a  permanent 
school  milk  program  for  children  at  the 
same  full  level  as  In  previous  years.  The 
bill  authorizes  $110  million  to  be  appro- 
priated for  next  year:  $115  million  the 
following  year  and  $120  million  for  each 
year  thereafter.  The  gradual  increase 
in  funds  takes  care  of  the  increasing 
number  of  schoolchildren. 

This  Is  a  good  bill  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  supported  by  the  Congress. 


COMMISSIONER  ROBERT  HARTLEY 
ACCEPTS  THE  SPEAKER  SAM  RAY- 
BURN  GOLD  MEDAL  IN  BEHALF 
OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  LATE 
SPEAKER  SAM  RAYBURN  AT  BON- 
HAM,  TEXAS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bkckworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
wife  and  I  were  very  pleased  to  be  present 
in  Bonham,  March  18.  when  the  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum  Gold  Medal  "for  services 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  was  presented  to  his  two  beloved 
sisters,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thomas  and  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Hartley,  in  behalf  of  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Rayburn  family.  Also  present 
were  faithful  former  employees,  public 
oCQcials.  and  many  friends  of  the  late 
Speaker.  Attorney  Buster  Cole  of  Bon- 
ham was  master  of  ceremonies.  Rev. 
William  Cheatham  gave  the  invoca- 
tion. The  welcome  address  was  given  by 
City  Commissioner  Gene  Danner.  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarborough,  who  sponsored 
the  legislation,  eloquently  reviewed  the 
honors  paid,  recognition  given  and  ac- 
complishments of  Speaker  Raybum.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Rob- 
ert A.  Wallace  referred  to  the  many 
virtues  of  Speaker  Raybum  and  the 
benefits  derived  therefrom  by  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  The  benediction  was 
given  by  Rev.  Jack  Carson. 

The  impressive  presentation  of  the 
medal  was  made  by  Miss  Eva  Adams, 
Director  of  the  Mint,  at  the  beautiful 
and  historic  Rayburn  Library.  The 
medal  is  only  the  11th  of  its  kind  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  some  one  other 
than  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  occasion  was  a  most  inspiring, 
meaningful,  and  uplifting  one.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  remarks  of 
Commissioner  Hartley  to  each  of  you. 
Commissioner  Bartley  ably  and  accu- 
rately described  some  of  the  ways  by 
which  Speaker  Raybum  reached  the 
many  sound  decisions  for  which  he  was 
and  Is  noted.  His  statement  was  par- 
ticularly significant  to  my  wife  and  me 
because  of  our  long  association  with  this 
highly  respected  and  very  remarkable 
man.  I  served  in  Congress  with  Speaker 
Raybum  about  19  years  and  was  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  had  been  chairman. 
Speaker  Rayburn  possessed  an  abun- 
dance of  great  qualities.    He  was  honest, 
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ab.e  and  fearless.  He  was  patient,  stu- 
dious, cautious,  and  courteous.  Never 
\i  SLS  he  one  lo  waste  words.  One  of  his 
£<reat  qualitie.s  was  the  directness  with 
•Ahich  he  coild  approach  a  question  or 
an  Issue.  One  reason  he  could  do  this 
no  doubt  was  because  of  a  faculty  Com- 
missioner Hartley  referred  to  in  his  con- 
cluding sentence; 

Renowned  u  a  great  Speaker,  one  kejr  to 

tUs  success  U  that  he  was  a  great  listener. 

The  above-menUoned  remarks  of  Com- 
mi.isioner  Hartley  follow : 

ACCKPTANCX  RXMJUUU  Or  RoBCST  T.  Baxtixt. 
Nephta  or  TH«  Lati  Sam  R4TBtr«N  and  a 
McscarR    ir  twe  T'cdkbal  Comnvntcatioms 

Commission     M.^rch   18.    196fl 

I^  !.■»  rr  y  happy  privilege  to  accept  this 
w^x.  jtx  behalf  of  the  family  at  Sam  Ray- 
nii.Ti  i.'id  to  serve  as  the  conduit  to  its  per- 
m.i.ient  horr.f    the  Sam  Rayburn  Library. 

I  would  IlXe  to  emphasize  one  point  made 
by  Secretary  Bob  Wallace.  You  wUl  recall  he 
.■MUd  "Here  in  Bonham.  Sam  Rayburn  con- 
tinuiiiy  sout{[ic  opinions  of  people  In  all 
WA.1LS  of  lire  to  help  guide  bis  thought  and 
d.-'^ct-  h.;.^  actions." 

Stuii  R.iybum  had  his  own  Oallup  poll  be- 
fore anybody  ever  heard  of  Oallup.  When 
the  word  got  out  that  "Mr.  Sam  will  be  home 
this  areekend."  relatives  and  friends  from  all 
over  uie  Fotirth  District  dropped  wh»te»ep 
other  pUna  they  had  and  would  drop  by  and 
aay  "hello  " 

Those  of  us  In  Washington  fortunate 
e:\-,'.igh  I  be  close  to  him  oould  sometimes 
.^.r.tu-ipa*<-  Then  he  might  simply  say  •Get  me 
a  rwrv*'  in."  We  Could,  as  he  would  have 
-.aid  Fpf ;  »  trip  coming  on  "  No  one  ever 
■Jiouithi — .ir  would  have  dared  to  ask  "to 
wnetf  Ai:  knew,  that  If  by  train.  It  was 
I>i.is.3n     .r  .:    -y  air,  Love  Field. 

The  ;i.,»8  ■- )  these  sometimes  apparent 
»..dden   trips  had  a  familiar  pattern, 

*ia  an  important  issue  began  to  stir — as 
more  ->iid  rv.'Tf  lend-rs  In  Government  or  in 
irsdu.st.'-y  ,\:id  cmmerce  Just  had  to  see  Ur. 
Sam  or  the  St>««iter  for  a  few  minutes — as 
•neee  pres-sures  >(can  to  build  and  as  the  Is- 
»',.««  Oegan  ',,  3iii;.en  and  the  time  for  de- 
:ui.)!i  ifjev;  :.c'  i.--r  uid  If  one  couid  catch  a 
n*»e-:,,g  a..^•.IUl  iooK  In  his  eyes,  we  would 
s  >.:■  :.5'.?<^  .ag  for  those  welcome  words  "Get 
n.?  t  .■eserv;\t;or;  " 

I  lav  they  '*-re  welcome  words  because  we 
k.^ew  th.it  wnen  he  returned  to  Washington, 
tie  wi>uld  retura  with  his  decltion  and  would 
be  readv  wiliaig.  and  abie  to  assume  the 
;?ideriih.,)  And  when  he  started  to  lead,  the 
t>r«.^_..-"  .--.  up  and  the  people  he  wanted  to 
see  srartpd  showing  up  and  things  began  to 
move 

v."i'.Az  caused  this  wonderful  thing  that 
h.^ppened  to  him — and  to  the  country — on 
th.eae  Dnef  visits  to  Bonham? 

In  his  words:  "Down  home  they'll  give  It 
to  you  w'.-h  the  bark  oa  •  When  he'd  come 
back  hed  say  "My  people  think  this  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do  "  He  was  looking  for  what 
they  thought  was  best  for  our  country.  By 
the  time  he  got  off  the  train  or  plane  In 
Wishlngton,  he  had  his  decision.  That  Is  the 
wonderful  thing  that  happened  on  those 
▼Islta  back  home  with  his  folks. 

Renowned  as  a  great  Speaker,  one  key  to 
h.3  5;?cefva   is  that  he  was   a   great   listener. 


NEED  FOR  TOTAL  MANPOWER 

UTILIZATION 
Mr   .^TT?AT-rON.     Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
.iianimoj.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorfe  iMr.  Powell  1  may  ex- 
tend  h:<!   remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RecoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioo  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  In  his 
manpower  report  to  the  Nation  on 
March  8.  1966,  President  Johnson  de- 
clared: 

A  manpower  policy  must  be  b«Md  on  be- 
lief in  the  value  of  the  individual  and  In  the 
promise  of  welcome  change. 

A  manpower  policy  should  lead  us  to  a  so- 
ciety In  which  every  person  has  full  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his — or  her — earning  pow- 
ers, where  no  willing  worker  lacks  a  Job,  and 
where  no  usef  lU  talent  lacks  an  opportunity. 

However,  the  President  recognized  how 
much  we  have  failed  to  implement  such 
a  policy  when  he  declared: 

Certain  groups  in  the  Nation  have  not  fully 
shared  In  the  benefits  of  our  unprecedented 
economic  expansion.  Nonwhlte  workers 
constitute  11  percent  of  our  labor  force; 
20  percent  of  our  unemployed  and  nearly 
25  percent  of  our  long-term  unemployed  suf- 
fer the  double  disadvantages  of  lower  edu- 
cational attainment  and  lingering  dlscrim.1- 
natlon. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  was 
still  7  percent  in  February.  It  was  down 
from  0  percent  a  year  earlier  and  from  nearly 
13  percent  In  February  1961.  But  we  can- 
not be  satisfied  when  1  out  of  every  14 
Negro  workers  is  without  a  Job. 

The  need  for  total  manpower  utiliza- 
tion In  our  coimtry  Is  apparent.  The 
waste  of  manpower  which  Is  Inherent  In 
racial  discrlrnination  In  employment 
should  be  abhorrent  to  us  all. 

While  the  laws  are  being  written, 
there  are  some  who  are  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem rendering  a  great  service  to  young 
Negro  men  and  women  all  over  the  coun- 
try. One  such  person  is  Richard  V. 
Clarke,  president  of  Richard  Clarke  As- 
sociates. Inc.  Starting  out  with  a  small 
employment  agency  called  Hallmark  Em- 
ployment Agency,  In  my  congressional 
district  of  Harlem.  Mr.  Clarke  achieved 
rapid  and  unusual  success  in  the  pilot 
placement  of  Negroes.  Word  of  mouth 
of  his  efficiency  and  pi"oductivlty  quickly 
spread  to  members  of  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness community  and  he  was  soon  acting 
as  a  consultant  to  most  of  the  largest 
businesses  In  New  York  City.  Chicago, 
Rochester,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  and 
Los  Angeles 

This  young  man  has  not  performed  his 
excellent  service  out  of  some  do-goodlng 
motivation,  but  rather  has  done  precisely, 
what  every  other  businessman  in  this 
economy  has  sought  to  do — run  a  good 
business  for  profit  while  still  serving  his 
comjnunlty,  his  city,  and  his  Nation.  I 
frequently  said  that  we  need  more  Ne- 
groes in  business.  Richard  Clarke  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  reasons  why. 
He  is  an  unqualified  success  and  I  am 
proud  that  as  one  of  my  constituents,  he 
has  achieved  so  much  in  s\ich  a  remark- 
ably short  time. 

I  call  your  attention  to  two  articles 
printed  about  Mr.  Clarke's  operation  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1968.  and  Advertising  Age.  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1966.  I  also  am  Including  a  let- 
ter from  the  second  vice  president  of  one 
of  the  largest  banks  in  America  to  a  pros- 


pective client  which  demonstrates  the 
confidence  the  busUieM  eommunlty  has 
in  this  capable  youns  man: 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Feb.  8,  I96«| 
Skabch  om  roK  Nccao  Talxnt 

The  drive  to  recruit  qualified  Negro  can- 
didates for  employment  in  business  and  in- 
dustry has  led  to  publication  of  "Oppor- 
tunities for  the  College  Grad."  by  Ricliard 
Clarke  Associa.tes,  Inc  .  a  New  York  firm 
specializing  in  the  placement  of  members 
of  ethnic  minorities.  The  pamphlet  contains 
"help  wanted"  advertisements  by  cooperating 
firms  designed  to  attract  qualified  Negroes  in 
June  s  graduating  class.  Over  00.000  copies 
have  been  mailed  to  studenta,  colleges,  and 
firms. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  1966] 
Neoboes    Pixasx    Afplt 

(By  CMtve  Evans) 

Last  May,  when  business  and  Industry 
recruiting  of  college  seniors  was  at  Its  height, 
some  companies  reported  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Negro  students  to  sign  up  for  Job 
interviews  on  campus.  Albert  Barlow,  a 
vice  president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  In  New  York,  told  the  New  York 
Times:  "I  don't  think  we've  convinced  the 
students  of  our  sincerity.  We  may  have  to 
overcome  their  suspicion  by  reaching  them 
much  earlier.  In  the  classroom." 

A  move  to  do  Just  that  is  now  underway. 
Ninety  thousand  copies  of  "Opportunities  for 
the  College  Grad"  have  been  mailed  to  stu- 
dents, colleges,  and  business  and  professional 
organizations  aU  over  the  Nation.  This  bro- 
chure Is  designed  to  reach  the  qualified 
Negro  college  senior,  early  in  the  period  of 
bis  career  decisionmaking. 

All  of  Its  13  full-page  ads,  which  will  ap- 
pear  only  In  this  publication.  In  essence  bear 
the  same  message:  "We  are  Interested  la 
considering  you  for  employment."  Short  ar- 
ticles. In  addition  to  tb«  ads,  brief  the  Job- 
seeker  on  the  practical  matters  of  writing 
the  T*sumi  and  letter  of  application,  the 
technlqurf"  of  the  Interview,  and  "How  to  Use 
Yo^_^jHr;e  Placement  Office." 

"i^'"l'  all  advice  runs  the  recurrent 
thofcie^  of  reassturance  that  Negro  candidates 
^gfil  be  considered  If  they  are  qualified. 
Three  "Profiles  of  Success"  outline  the  en- 
couraging case  histories  of  three  Negroes 
who  achieved  exnlnenoe  In  the  career  of  their 
choice. 

"Opportunities  for  the  College  Orad"  can 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  recruiter  who 
is  coming  to  the  campus  and  substitute  for 
the  one  who  will  not  get  there.  Concetv- 
ably  the  concept  might  broaden  the  scope 
of  recruiting  for  all  companies,  campuses, 
and  candidates. 

[From  AdvertUlng  Age,  Feb.  7,  19«61 

Thjbtkek  AovxxTiSKas  Seek  Neceo  Emplot- 

EES  Via  RacatTiriwo  Baocirtnie 

New  Yokk,  February  1. — Thirteen  national 
advertisers  have  bought  space  in  a  Job  re- 
cnUtlng  brochure  mailed  to  Negro  college 
seniors  by  a  company  specializing  in  minority 
group  personnel  placement. 

Richard  Clarke,  bead  of  Richard  Clarke 
Associates,  said  the  brochure  is  being  distrib- 
uted to  approximately  90.000  Negro  students, 
chiefly  In  Negro  colleges,  and  is  intended  to 
convince  them  that  tilings  are  changing  and 
that  the  companies  are  sincere  In  their  offers 
of  career  opportunities. 

The  brochure  advertisers,  who  paid  tl.500 
per  black  and  white  page,  are  Kastern  Air 
Lines,  Xerox  Corp.,  Air  Reduction  Co.  (Alr- 
co).  Hoffmaim-IiaRocbe,  Inc.,  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.,  American  OU  Co.,  American  Brake 
Slioe  Co.,  BrUtol-Mysrs,  Singer  Co.,  J.  C.  Pen- 
ney Oo.,  Celanes*  Corp.  of  America.  Equitable 
Ufe  Assurance  Society,  and  IBM.     Fifteen 
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pages  of  the  44-p«se  brochxire  contain 
rteumi  forms  to  be  forwarctod  to  tlie  Clarke 
office  here. 

The  ads,  tailored  to  reflect  the  advertisers' 
Interest  In  nondiscriminatory  hiring,  carry 
headlines  such  as;  "If  You're  Interested  in 
People.  Places,  and  a  Prestige  Job.  Eastern  Is 
Interested  In  Tou":  "Do  You  Speak  Our  I*n- 
guage?"  (Airco);  "We've  Orrrwn  Because  We 
Discriminate  (Hoffman-LaBoche).  Copy  In 
tbU  ad  explains:  "We're  experts  at  discrimi- 
nating between  those  who  perform  and  those 
who  don't."  The  Bristol-Myers  ad  states  that 
"typical  opeiUngs  might  be  for  the  college 
man  or  woman  with  a  B.S.  or  Ph.  D.  in  chem- 
ical engineering,  B.S.  or  Ph.  D.  In  pharma- 
cology, etc." 

In  his  foreword.  Mr.  Clarke  writes:  "In- 
dustry is  no  longer  IndlfTerent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Negroes.  In  every  way  they  can, 
many  firms  are  earnestly  trying  to  encourage 
recent  college  graduates  to  apply  for  posi- 
tions. If  you  l>egla  to  believe  that  things 
are  changing  and  you  act  on  this  belief,  then 
you  Tieed  not  be  doomed  to  a  lifetime  of  little 
in  the  land  of  plenty." 

Mr.  Clarke  said  the  Idea  for  the  brochure 
cams  to  him  after  he  read  a  survey  by  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration 
that  found  Negroes  do  not  respond  to  want 
ads  in  white  newspapers.  He  wrote  letters 
to  between  1,200  and  1,400  heads  of  major 
companies,  setting  forth  his  {dan  and  includ- 
ing material  to  Indicate  the  probable  degree 
of  success.  He  said  the  response  pleased  blm 
and  added  that  a  number  of  advertisers  indi- 
cated they  would  make  use  of  the  brochure 
next  year.  "TTiey  wanted  to  see  how  it  would 
work  this  year,"  he  said.  Mt.  Clarke  added 
that  he  plans  to  publish  the  iMOCbure 
annually. 

Slnoe  1964,  Mr.  Clarke's  organization  has 
eonducted  opportunity  center  meetings  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  where  top  corpora- 
tions send  recruiters  to  Interriew  Negroes  for 
management  positions.  The  1966  session  is 
scheduled  for  June,  on  a  date  to  be 
aaaoonced. 


7ART  15, 1966. 
Dear  M«.  Kelloog:  The  booklet  to  which 
you  refer,  "Opportunities  for  the  OoUege 
Orad,"  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Richard 
Clarke,  of  Richard  Clarke  Associates,  U70 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  Now  York.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Clarke  who  is  well  known  to  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  has  been  a  pathfinder  In 
the  identification  ot  the  college  educated 
Negro.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  a  leader  In  con- 
vincing Industry  that  there  Is  a  vast  pocen- 
tlal  within  this  group.  I  am  stire  that  he  wiU 
agree  with  me  that  now  that  Industry  Is  be- 
coming increartngly  aware  oC  the  great  con- 
tributions Negroes  can  make,  the  continuing 
Job  Is  for  us  to  sell  the  Negro  of  our  sincerity. 
Sincerely, 

Albekt  H.  Baxlow. 
Second  Vice  Pretident. 


THE  CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Resrick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoed  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKS31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  proposes  to 
break  new  ground  in  various  waj^s  to  as- 
sure better  nutrition  for  our  children.  A 
case  in  iwlnt.  and  one  that  interests  me 
particularly.  Is  the  pUot  breakfast  pro- 
gram. I  believe  there  is  a  particular 
need  for  this  kind  of  program  in  many 
CXn 464— Part  6 


areas — e^iecially  in  rural  areas  and  low- 
income  urban  areas.  ChlMren  attend- 
ing rural  schools  frequently  travel  long 
distances  by  bus  or,  in  mountain  areas 
with  few  roads,  have  a  long  walk.  Even 
if  they  have  had  a  fairly  decent  break- 
fast. It  is  a  long  time  until  lunch. 

In  downtown  low-income  residential 
areas,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to 
have  to  leave  for  work  an  hour  or  more 
before  the  children  go  off  to  school.  TTils 
means  the  children  pretty  much  shift  for 
themselves  in  terms  of  getting  breakfast 
and  more  than  a  few  just  will  not  bother. 

I  think  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
program  was  well  stated  In  a  recent  pub- 
lication. "Education:  An  Answer  to  Pov- 
erty." Issued  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  publication  states 
flatly: 

Hungry  cbUdren  are  nonleamlng  children. 

And  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Scientific  studies  have  shown  conclusively 
that  the  process  of  learning  virtually  ends 
when  a  human  being  becomes  uncomforta- 
bly hungry.  When  a  child  appears  at  school 
In  the  morning  having  had  Uttle  or  no  break- 
fast, be  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home.  The  teacher's  effort  is  wasted.  The 
curriculum,  the  long  hours  of  profeastonal 
preparation,  the  value  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  aids  are  loet  upon  him.  Similarly, 
a  child  without  lunch  loees  most  of  the  value 
of  a  school  afternoon.  A  hungry  child  not 
only  Injures  hlnaself .  but  his  dlsoomfort  may 
subtly  disturb  the  teaching  of  a  whole  class. 

That  is  blunt  language  but  I  think 
few  would  take  ezceptlon  to  it.  In  our 
pursuit  of  excellence  In  education  we 
have  to  start  with  the  first  essential 
&ince  time  began — good  nutrition. 


COMMUNITY  ANTENNA  TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
i!rom  Oeorgia  (Mr.  Mackay]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  a  dispute  has  existed  between 
certain  of  the  television  broadcasters  of 
the  United  States  and  the  operators  of 
community  antenna  television  systons, 
which  developed  as  a  means  of  providing 
to  the  public  a  more  satisfactory  method 
of  viewing  the  broadcasters'  efforts. 
Rugged  terrain,  electrical  Interference, 
and  long  distances  from  transmitting 
stations  made  it  necessary  for  homeown- 
ers to  Invest  substantial  sums  of  money 
In  television  antenna  installations  in  or- 
der to  receive  broadcast  signals,  often 
with  less  than  satisfactory  results.  Eren 
in  our  cities,  people  who  live  In  apart- 
ments or  in  areas  where  there  are  many 
tall  buildings,  experience  dlflJculty  In  re- 
ceiTing  programs  frcwn  their  local  sta- 
tions. 

Community  antenna  systems  by  im- 
proving and  extending  reception  hare 
provided  a  substantial  service  both  to 
the  broadcasters  and  to  the  public. 


In  the  bei:imiin«.  broadcasten  wel- 
comed the  CATV  systems,  but  in  reeent 
years  they  have  had  secMul  thoughts. 
The  PCC,  imttl  last  year  denied  it  had  ju- 
risdiction over  the  CATV  industry,  but 
has  now  had  second  thoughts.  Congress 
has  come  close  to  legislation  to  regulate 
the  CATV  industry,  but  had  second 
thoughts. 

The  brofulcastlng  and  CATV  were  di- 
rected to  Iron  out  their  differences  arid 
bring  back  a  consensus  approach  to  leg- 
islation. Committees  worked  at  the  task, 
and  reached  tentative  agreements,  but 
second  thoughts  again  prevailed. 

With  all  the  second  thou^hus  about 
this  industry.  It  is  distressing  to  mo  that 
those  who  have  sought  most  a^■idly  to 
regulate  It  have  not  directed  some  of 
their  second  thoughts  to  the  people  who 
benefit  from  the  service.  The  public  en- 
dorsement of  CATV  in  areas  it  serves 
must  be  recognised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  offering  today  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  legislative 
approach  to  the  problem  of  providing  the 
greatest  possible  diversity  of  program 
material  to  the  American  public 

This  bill  will  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  broadcaster,  and  the  people 
beyond  the  present  service  areas  ot 
CATV  by  requiring  the  CATV  to  make 
the  local  station  available  on  the  cable 
and  not  duplicate  Its  programs  from  an- 
other source  at  the  same  time.  It  will 
provide  for  an  equality  of  reception  not 
generally  available  in  most  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  will  also  make  it  possible  to 
provide  services  to  the  public  not  adapta- 
ble to  or  provided  by  broadcasting. 

By  providing  for  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  both  broadcasting 
and  reception  services,  we  will  be  enrich- 
ing the  lot  of  the  public,  and  not  catering 
to  the  economic  desires  of  the  Industries 
which  have  been  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment. I  believe  this  to  be  a  true  con- 
simier  bill  which  merits  tlie  sincere  axMl 
immediate  attention  of  this  body. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  interested 
in  the  contents  of  my  bill  I  have  attached 
the  following  analysis  of  the  bill: 

Analtsu  or  CATV  Box 
This  bUl  contains  a  concise  definition  of 
a  community  antenna  television  system 
<CATV)  and  confers  upon  the  Conunlaslan 
specifically  defined  authority  to  regulat* 
CATV  in  specified  respects. 

A 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  3  of  the  Ccxnmunlcatlons  Act  by  re- 
vising two  definitions  and  adding  a  new  defi- 
nition. Section  3(h)  defines  the  terms  "com- 
mon carrier"  and  "carrier."  The  bill  retains 
the  present  definition  and  adds  to  It  the 
proviso  that  a  community  antenna  television 
system  Is  not  deemed  to  be  a  'common  car- 
rier." Section  (o)  defines  "broadcasting." 
Again  the  bill  retains  the  present  definition 
and  adds  to  it  the  proviso  that  a  community 
antenna  television  system  is  not  deemed  to 
t)e  engaged  In  "broadcasting." 

Section  3(gg)  Is  new;  It  defines  "commu- 
nity antenna  television  system."  The  defi- 
nition makes  It  clear  that  the  act  Is  applica- 
ble only  to  a  CATV  system  which  receive* 
signals  from  at  least  one  television  brostd- 
cast  station  wbooe  transmitter  Is  located 
more  than  80  mUaa  from  the  main  post  of- 
floe  In  which  the  community  antenna  sys- 
tem Is  located.  In  other  words.  If  a  CATV 
(1)  only  receives  television  signals  from  sta- 
tions located  within  80  mUea  of  the  system; 
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or  ( 2)  IT  It  only  originates  Ita  own  televlBlon 
procraoM;  or  (3)  If  It  only  receive*  or  origi- 
nates audio  programs,  or  any  combination 
of  these  three  elements,  no  PCC  jurisdiction 
'*'ould  exist.' 

The  reasons  for  the  exclusions  are  patent. 
So  far  as  program  origination  Is  concerned. 
there  are  only  a  few  instances  where  CATV 
systems  originate  their  own  programs.  More- 
over, there  Is  a  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
Congress  can  constitutionally  authorize  reg- 
ulation of  a  communications  medium — I.e. 
origination  of  program  material — where 
there  la  no  factual  need  for  regulation  based 
on  Inherent  scarcity  of  facilities  such  as 
exists  In  the  case  of  radio  frequencies.  Since 
•-.here  Is  no  evidence  of  a  pressing  problem 
.n  program  origination  by  CATV  systems  and 
^ince  substantial  constitutional  problems 
ire  Involved  in  a  system  of  regulation  of 
program  origination  by  CATV  systems,  NCTA 
urges  that  the  matter  be  left  In  status  quo 
unless  and  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
pressing  urgency. 

So  far  as  audio  programs  are  concerned, 
somewhat  the  same  policy  considerations  ob- 
tain. While  the  same  constitutional  objec- 
tion may  not  be  present  as  in  the  case  of 
program  origination.  NCTA  is  not  aware  of 
any  problems  caused  by  audio  reception  on 
CATV  systems.  Congress  should  not  b'e 
called  upon  to  act  In  a  vacuum.  If  events  at 
a  later  date  seem  to  call  for  remedial  action. 
Congress  can  at  that  time  fashion  an  appro- 
priate remedy. 

B 

Section  2  adds  a  new  section  331  to  the 
Communications  Act.  It  gives  the  Commis- 
sion authority  to  "Issue  orders,  make  rules 
asii  regulations,  and  prescribe  such  condi- 
tions or  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  tech- 
nical characteristics  and  operation  of  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems  to  the 
f-xtent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act  with  due  regard  to  both  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  broadcast  serv. 
ices  and  the  provision  for  multiple  reception 
services  "  Under  this  grant  of  authority,  the 
Commission  can  make  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  technical  characteris- 
tics of  CATV  systems  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
they  cavise  no  interference  to  radio  services. 
The  Commission  can  also  make  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  recep- 
tion of  signals  on  CATV  systems  and  the 
protection  to  be  accorded  television  sUtlons 
where  these  regulations  are  necessary  to  the 
m.^intenance  of  broadcast  services  and  do  not 
'..'npair  the  essential  function  of  CATV  sys- 
•"ms  in  providing  a  multiplicity  of  reception 
services. 

The  grant  of  authority  to  the  Commission 
Is  specifically  limited  In  four  respects,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Commission  may  not  require  any 
CATV  system  to  receive  on  its  system  signals 
of  a  television  broadcast  station  whose  trans- 
mitter Is  located  more  than  30  miles  from 
the  main  post  office  of  the  community  In 
which  the  CATV  system  Is  located.  The 
CATV  system  may  choose  to  receive  such  sig- 
nals: the  Commission  cannot  compel  such 
conduct. 

a.  The  Commission  cannot  require  a  CATV 
•ystem  to  receive  on  its  system  the  signals 
of  a  television  broadcast  station  which  origi- 
nates fewer  than  10  hours  per  week  of  its 
own  programs.  This  proviso  is  directed  at 
stations  such  as  translators  and  satellites 
which  originate  fewer  than  10  hours  per 
week  of  their  own  programs.  Such  stations 
are  not  true  media  of  local  self-expression. 
A  channel  on  a  CATV  system  Is  a  valuable 


'  Sec  3(gg)  does  not  provide  for  a  specific 
exemption  of  small-eleed  CATV  systems. 
The  Commission,  however.  In  sec.  331(b)  has 
been  given  the  authority  to  exempt  any 
CATV  system  In  whole  or  In  part  where 
such  action  Is  desirable  because  of  the  size 
or  nature  of  the  system  so  exempted. 


communications  medium.  It  should  not  be 
wasted  by  a  Commission  requirement  that 
It  be  used  for  a  translator  or  satellite  which 
has  little  or  no  programing  of  its  own. 

3.  The  Commission  cannot  compel  a  CATV 
system  to  receive  the  signals  of  a  television 
broadcast  station  which  duplicates  In  whole 
or  in  sutwtantlal  part  (i.e.,  more  than  75 
fjercent)  the  programs  of  another  television 
broadcast  station  received  by  such  CATV 
system.  Tbia  proviso  differs  In  two  resp>ect8 
from  the  previous  one.  In  the  first  place, 
this  proviso  is  directed  at  a  station  which 
originates  at  least  10  hours  per  week  of  its 
own  programs.  Hence,  the  Commission  under 
proviso  2  could  require  Its  reception  if  the 
station  were  within  30  miles  from  the  CATV 
system.  Secondly,  the  CATV  would  never- 
theless be  excused  from  receiving  the  pro- 
grams of  such  a  station  If  It  were.  In  effect, 
a  semisatelllte — i.e.,  one  which  duplicated 
in  substantial  part  (I.e.,  more  than  75  per- 
cent) the  programs  of  another  television 
broadcast  station;  I.e.,  provided  that  the  sig- 
nals of  the  parent  are  actually  received  by 
such  CATV  system.  It  would  obviously  be 
a  wastage  of  facilities  to  require  the  CATV 
system  to  receive  both  the  parent  and  semi- 
satellite. 

4.  The  Commission  cannot  prohibit  a 
CATV  system  from  receiving  any  signals  it 
desires.  This  Judgment  Is  left  to  the  CATV 
operator  and  its  subscribers.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  In  Its  role  of  protecting  a  local 
television  broadcast  station  (I.e.,  one  whose 
transmitter  Is  within  30  miles  of  the  main 
post  office  of  the  community  In  which  the 
CATV  system  Is  located)  could  require  that 
the  programs  of  a  distant  television  broad- 
cast station  (i.e.,  one  whose  transmitter  la 
more  than  30  miles  away)  may  not  be  re- 
ceived on  the  CATV  system  if  and  when  the 
CATV  system  Is  receiving  the  same  program 
on  a  simultaneous  basis  from  the  local 
station. 


COVERAGE  OP  MINISTERS— A  NEW 
APPROACH 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVicker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
facilitate  and  make  more  equitable  the 
coverage  of  ministers  under  social  secu- 
rity. As  you  know,  the  coverage  of  min- 
isters is  unique — ministers  who  are  really 
"employees"  are  covered  as  "self- 
employed"  and  must  pay  the  higher  tax 
which  is  imposed  on  that  group. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide that  a  minister  who  is  an  "employee  ' 
may  be  treated  as  one  for  coverage  and 
tax  purposes.  My  bill  would  retain  the 
wholly  voluntary  nature  of  the  system 
with  the  decision  as  to  coverage  left  to 
the  Individual  minister  and  the  decision 
as  to  whether  he  will  be  treated  as  an 
employee  or  as  self-employed  to  be 
jointly  decided  by  him  and  the  church 
he  serves. 

If  the  church  and  the  minister  jointly 
file  a  certificate  of  coverage  as  an  em- 
ployee, the  minister  will  i>ay  his  share  of 
the  tax  and  the  church  an  equal  amount 
for  the  employer  share.  A  minister 
earning  at  the  maximum  that  can  be 
taxed  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability     system — namely     $6,600     a 


year— would  pay  $254.10  a  year  as  an 
employee.  If  this  same  minister  is  cov- 
ered as  a  self-employed  individual,  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  $382.80  a  year. 
The  tax  rates  for  employees  and  self- 
employed  are  the  same  for  the  new  hos- 
pital Insurance  program  medicare.  The 
minister  who  changes  churches  reverts 
to  his  previous  condition  as  to  coverage 
If  his  new  church  wishes  him  to  be  cov- 
ered as  an  employee  another  joint  cer- 
tificate Is  filed  and  employee  coverage 
continues. 

You  will  recall  that  the  coverage  of 
maiisters  in  the  1954  amendments  as 
self-employed  originated  because  of  con- 
gressional concern  that  to  impose  a  tax 
on  a  church  on  a  compulsory  basis  might 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state.  The  establishment 
of  this  fiction — calling  an  individual  self- 
employed  who  really  is  not — is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  Individual  minister,  who 
must  pay  IVz  times  the  taxes  he  would 
pay  as  an  employee,  but  It  has.  in  my 
judgment.  Inhibited  some  ministers  in 
electing  coverage.  The  time  limit  for 
ministers  to  elect  coverage  has  been  ex- 
tended by  legislation  four  times  by  Con- 
gress but  still  some  50,000  and,  perhaps 
as  many  as  80,000,  ministers  are  not  pro- 
tected by  the  system. 

The  recent  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  which  reported  to  the  Congress 
last  year  stated : 

The  Council  is  not  now  recommending  any 
change  in  the  coverage  provisions  for  min- 
isters. WhUe  the  Council  believes  there  are 
better  methods  of  covering  ministers,  the 
Improvements  It  has  considered  tend  to  be 
offset  by  the  problems  created  by  a  drastic 
change  from  a  method  which  has  been  known 
and  used  over  a  number  of  years.  The  Coun- 
cil recommends  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration explore  further  whether  it 
would  be  feasible  to  change  to  a  plan  under 
which  ministers  employed  by  churches  or 
other  nonprofit  organizations  would  be  cov- 
ered as  employees,  and  to  develop  methods  of 
minimizing  the  transitional  problems. 

I  know  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  examine 
this  bUl  In  the  spirit  of  the  Advisory 
Council  report. 


MR.  WILLIAM  C.  WELCH 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Ctirolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  note  of  the  advancement  to 
a  hlfjher  position  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  our  longtime  VA  con- 
gressional liaison  director.  Mr.  William 
C.  Welch.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Administrator,  in  which 
post,  I  am  confident  he  will  serve  with 
the  same  efficiency  and  distinction  he 
brought  to  his  work  here  on  the  hill. 

Bill,  as  most  of  us  knew  him,  was 
uniquely  equipped  to  serve  In  the  ca- 


pacity (tf  VA  congressional  liaison  man. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  himself  a  com- 
bat veteran.  ITiat  ougbt  always  to  be  a 
primary  requisite  for  such  a  job.  Sec- 
ond, having  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  oonsressional  staff  aid  before 
he  took  his  job  with  the  VA.  he  knev 
Congress.  Congressmen,  their  staff  per- 
sonnel, and  the  congressional  manner  of 
operation  as  very  few  departmental  per- 
sonnel can  ever  know  it. 

In  my  three  terms  of  congressional 
ser\ice,  I  have  dealt  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  so-called  liaison  officers,  but  none 
who  did  his  job  as  effectively  as  Bill. 
Not  only  did  he  render  effective  service 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  thelr 
staffs.  but  also,  he  rendered  a  very  real 
service  to  untold  hundreds  of  deserving 
veterans  and  their  dependents  without 
once  ever  compromisiiig  the  good  name 
or  the  basic  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Our  loss  here  on  the  Hill  Is  the  Admin- 
istrator's gain  and  I  hope  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  welcome  to  his  Advisory 
Council  this  highly  qualified  yoiing  man 
and  will  give  great  weight  to  his  counsel 
In  matters  relating  to  the  Congress.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Administrator  does 
not  have  within  his  organization  amyone 
capable  of  sounder  advice  on  this  subject. 


For  who  knows  better  the  problems  of 
the  Great  Lakes  than  tltose  States  which 
border  them? 


A  BILL  SEEKING  CONGRESSIONAL 
CONSENT  FOR  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  Uiat  the  gentleman 
inm  Indiana  [Mr.  Huolton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  give  congressional 
consent  to  the  Great  L«kes  Basin  Com- 
pact. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  the 
States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan. 
Miimeaote,  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin  be  given  consent  to 
form  a  consultative  and  reoommenda- 
toiy  agency  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  development, 
the  use.  and  the  conservation  of  the  re- 
sources of  Uie  Great  Lakes. 

These  States  and  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces which  border  this  great  body  of 
lakes  have  been  concerned  for  some  Ume 
o\er  the  welfare  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  this  basin. 

The  Great  Lakes  Commission,  estab- 
lished In  1855,  has  been  working  to  carry 
out  these  aims.  But  the  Commission 
now  needs  congressional  recognition  to 
enable  it  to  do  its  job  with  more  au- 
thority. 

The  Commission  Is,  I  feel,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  progress  that  States  are 
inaking  In  the  field  of  interstate  co- 
operation on  problems  common  to  geo- 
graphic areas  or  regions.  This  coopera- 
tion already  has  proved  beneficial  to  the 
member  SUtes.  and  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  entire  country. 


WATERSHED  PLANIONa 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hahsem]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1007  with  the  Intent  of  Indicating 
that  Congress  does  not  want  a  limita- 
tion imposed  on  the  number  of  water- 
shed planning  authorizations  during  the 
fiscal  year  eliding  June  30.  1966,  as  long 
authorizations  are  within  the  fiscal  lim- 
itations of  the  appropriations  in  Public 
Law  89-316.  This  Is  an  area  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Iowa  District. 

One  of  the  characteristics  that  has 
made  America  great  Is  the  willingness 
of  Its  people  to  cooi>erate  with  one  an- 
other in  solving  mutual  problems  aiul 
taking  advantage  of  common  cH^portuni- 
ties. 

This  quality  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  joining  of  landowners,  com- 
munitias.  and  governments  to  safeguard 
and  improve  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources. It  is  our  responsibility  In  the 
Congress  to  make  certain  that  the  Fed- 
eral ccxtribution  to  these  local  resource 
efforts  is  strong. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  intense 
conservation  activity  in  small  watershed 
projects  in  my  district  in  Iowa.  Thirty - 
seven  local  communities  there  have  re- 
quested help  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  meeting  conservation  and  flood  pre- 
vention needs.  Of  these,  27  have  been 
approved  for  planning  help;  23  projects 
are  now  in  operation,  and  in  3  of  them 
all  structural  measures  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  projects  cover  nearly  900,- 
000  acres. 

In  addition  to  Individual  landowners 
and  the  conservation  districts  that  they 
have  organized,  several  other  groups  are 
cooperating  in  sponsoring  these  proj- 
ects. In  nearly  every  project  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  Is  a  cosponsor.  The 
cities  of  Audubon,  Hamburg,  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  are  adding  their  efforts  to 
projects  around  them.  The  State  high- 
way commission  is  a  sponsor  of  the 
Mill-Picayune  project.  Many  other  lo- 
cal groups  are  participating. 

The  friendly  spirit  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion by  these  individuals  and  groups  is 
making  a  success  of  resource  Improve- 
ment in  the  watersheds  in  my  district. 
£Secttve  Federal  support  through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Servioe  also  is  a  vital 
factor  in  that  success.  To  make  sure 
that  SCS  assistance  effectively  comple- 
meiits  local  Initiative  and  support,  I 
urge  yotu-  consideration  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  see  that  adequate  funds  for 
watershed  work   are  provided  to  SCS. 


The  appropriation  ievtis  in  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  estimates  are  not  adeqtiate 
for  the  Job.  They  would  serv-r  only  to 
ii>ere&ae  the  already  sisable  bact:  o^^  i- 
both  planning  and  coostntction  oi  wa- 
tershed projects.  Delay  stifles  the  .^;^. 
Initiative  that  is  so  important.  I  iuliy 
aupmrt  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  that  $7«.5  million 
be  provided  for  watershed  protection 
and  $10  million  for  assistance  in  water- 
shed plaitning. 

I  feel  that  a  strong  watershed  pro- 
gram Is  fully  justified,  because  impres- 
sive acliievements  in  Improved  land  use 
and  flood  prev«itlon  are  alreday  maH»y 
their  mark  on  the  communities  in- 
volved. They  are  bringing  added  bene- 
fits in  restoring  natural  beauty  to  the 
countryside  and  greatly  enlarging  out- 
door recreation  opportunities.  Wild- 
life habitat  has  improved.  Property 
values  have  increased  because  of  the  re- 
soiux;e  improvement. 

Another  benefit  that  Is  plainly  in  evi- 
dence is  the  new  level  of  communliy 
pride  wherever  these  projects  are  being 
Installed. 

I  am  continually  Impressed  by  the  un- 
selfish efforts  and  cooperative  attitude  of 
all  concerned  in  the  watershed  program., 
and  urge  increased  Federal  participation 
in  helping  them  care  for  our  resources. 
Last  session.  Congress  appropriated 
$5,721,000  to  hdp  finance  the  planniiig 
of  watershed  projects  imder  the  U.S  Soil 
Conser\-ation  Service  program  during: 
fiscal  year  1968.  These  funds,  to  be 
matched  by  about  $2.7  million  from 
State  and  local  sources,  are  needed  to 
provide  the  technical  assistance  required 
In  drafting  plans  for  construction  of 
watersheds  at  a  future  date. 

In  appropriating  these  funds,  Congress 
said  nothing  about  limiting  the  number 
of  new  watershed  plaiining  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1966.  Instead.  It 
was  clearly  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
SCS  should  spend  these  funds  for  the 
continued  progress  of  its  watershed 
planning  program. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  lack  of  any 
authority  from  Congress,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  Imposed  an  arbitrary, 
hard-and-fast  limitation  on  SCS,  re- 
stricting the  number  of  new  watershed 
plannliig  authorizations  In  fiscal  year 
1966  to  no  more  than  100.  This  limita- 
tion appears  In  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget  under  the  heading  "1966  esti- 
mate." In  fact,  however,  this  estimate 
of  100  new  plannliig  authorizations  Is  a 
strict  limitation  and  SCS  has  been  noti- 
fied of  this. 

If  the  planning  limitation  for  fiscal 
year  1966  is  not  removed,  SCS  will  be 
hamstrung  in  providing  planning  as- 
sistance for  worth wliile  new  watershed 
projects.  According  to  its  latest  count, 
SCS  has  approved  90  requests  for  plan- 
ning authorization  durliig  fiscal  year 
1966.  Thus,  If  the  Budget  Bureau  lim- 
itation remains,  only  10  more  new 
watershed  projects  will  get  planning  au- 
thorization between  now  and  June  30. 
Without  the  Budget  Bureau  limitation, 
SCS  would  approve  as  many  as  30  new 
planning  authorizations  before  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1966. 
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In  short  ihe  Budget  Bureau  limitation 
threatens  to  kwp  about  20  local  water- 
shed projects  from  r-ecelvlng  plannlr^ 
authorization  this  fiscal  year.  If  these 
projects  do  not  obtain  planning  tAslst- 
ance  some  of  them  probably  wUl  never 
become  a  reality  Thl«  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  the  local  people  who  have 
spent,  on  ;he  average,  about  2  or  3  years 
of  prehir.inary  planning  for  their  water- 
shed projects. 

If  we  continue  to  delay  work  on  these 
watershed  projects,  local  Interest  will 
wane  and  we  will  be  hard  pressed  to  stir 
up  mterest  at  some  time  In  the  distant 
future.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a 
backlog  of  almost  1,200  watershed  proj- 
ecus  and  about  200  more  requests  are  re- 
ceived each  year  If  we  cut  the  program 
to  35  new  plarming  authorizations  we 
will  be  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

Present  surveys  indicate  there  are 
8.000  small  watersheds  In  need  of  project 
type  help  to  solve  local  problems.  How 
can  we  possibly  solve  this  whole  matter 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  If  we 
pinch  the  wrong  pennies. 

Moreover,  the  Budget  Bureau  also  haa 
imposed  even  more  severe  project  limi- 
tations, on  the  SCS  watershed  program 
for  fiscal  year  1967  These  limitations, 
which  als<j  appear  \x\  the  new  budget  as 
■  estimate.'!,  would  restrict  SCS  to  pro- 
viding onlj-  50  new  plarming  authoriza- 
tions and  approving  construction  for 
only  33  new  watersheds  during  fiscal 
year  1967  If  these  limitations  are  not 
lifted,  the  scope  of  the  SCS  watershed 
program  would  be  virtually  cut  In  half. 

I  hope  Immediate  action  will  be  taken 
by  this  body 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH  WOM- 
EN 8  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  MARY- 
LAND 

Mr  S7TL\TTON  .Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unajuraou.s  con-sent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  F^ixdkl]  may  ex- 
tend hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
:i;p  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PTUEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  serve 
o:.e  s  fellow  man  is  a  mark  of  humanity. 
To  organize  in  order  to  better  serve 
one  .s  commuruty  is  evidence  of  a  collec- 
tive desire  to  help.  It  was  In  that  spirit 
that  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Women's 
Organ ization.s  of  Maryland  had  its  gene- 
.sis   a  half  century  ago. 

In  1916  there  were  many  women's 
organizations  In  Baltimore.  Md..  com- 
posed of  patriotic  Americans  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  As  a  result  of  the  foresight 
of  Mrs  Jacob  M  Moses,  29  such  groups 
formed  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en s  Organizations  in  order  to  realize  the 
mutual  benefits  of  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  viewpoints. 

The  basic  concept  of  this  splendid 
ftxleration  is  that  all  forms  of  local 
.social  work  are  manifestations  of  the 
communtv  oMgation  to  care  for  those 
wtthm  ites  group  who  may  require  aa- 
sLstance  smd  also  to  lend  its  support  to 
other    civic    and    philanthropic    causes. 


The  federation's  efforts  were  geared  to- 
ward the  Red  Cross,  USO.  U.8.  defense 
and  savings  bond  drives,  Qray  Ladles, 
civil  defense,  and  other  worthwhile 
endeavors. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  ex- 
istence, the  federation  had  grown  to  41 
member  organizations  and  had  firmly 
established  itself  as  a  clearinghouse  to 
which  all  Jewish  women's  organizations 
could  come  for  Interchange  and  focus  of 
ideas. 

With  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en's Orgtmizatlons  of  Maryland  pledged 
its  support  of  the  UJ^.'s  high  purpose. 
The  federation  concerned  Itself  with  the 
situations  in  the  strategically  Important 
Middle  East  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Cultural  pursuits  loom  large  on  the 
federation's  agenda.  It  has  instituted 
the  giving  of  a  music  award  to  winners 
of  the  professional  auditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish Community  Center  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  The  federation  can  also  take 
Justifiable  pride  In  the  Important  part 
It  played  in  cormectlon  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Lloyd  Street  Synagogue,  the 
third  oldest  synagogue  In  the  United 
States. 

Today,  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Women's  Organizations  of  Maryland  Is 
composed  of  78  constituent  organiza- 
tions, with  a  total  membership  of  38,000 
women.  The  federation  is  dedicated  to 
the  continued  awareness  of  this  group 
of  American  women,  to  assist  them  with 
their  problems,  to  aid  and  help  others 
and  their  communities. 

The  present  ofHcers  merit  full  well  our 
sincere  congratulations  for  guiding  the 
affairs  of  the  federation  so  successfully. 
They  are:  Mrs.  Jerome  S.  Cardln,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Le  Roy  P.  Kappelman,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  C.  Glass,  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Soroka,  vice  presidents;  Mrs.  Herbert 
Ooldman.  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
Harry  Bear,  and  Mrs.  Nathan  O  Mannes, 
corresponding  secretaries;  and  Mrs. 
Mark  L.  Seven,  treasurer. 

In  the  first  50  years,  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Women's  Organizations  of  Mary- 
land established  an  outstanding  record 
of  achievement  and  service  to  Its  mem- 
ber organizations,  the  Jewish  ctxnmu- 
nlty,  and  to  my  city.  State,  and  our  Na- 
tion. The  federation  looks  forward  to 
the  challenges  of  the  future  with  re- 
newed Inspiration,  increased  strength, 
and  dedicated  hearts. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress will  join  me  in  expressing  our  felic- 
itation on  the  occasion  of  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  federation  and  wish- 
ing its  members  continued  success  In 
the  years  ahead. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PATROL 
WEEK 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pm,TONl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  Joined  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr,  Kastinmiiir],  In  sponsorship  of 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the  second 
week  of  May  each  year  as  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week. 

Certainly,  the  passage  of  this  joint 
reecriutlon  would  promote  the  cause  of 
traffic  safety  and  give  due  recognition  to 
the  school  safety  patrol  programs  and  its 
members  who  have  served  In  this  impor- 
tant work  over  the  past  40  years. 

I  would  like,  at  the  same  time,  to  urge 
others  in  this  ixxly  to  join  with  me  in  an 
additional  effort  to  promote  traffic  safety, 
not  just  as  it  relates  to  our  schools  and 
children  but  to  every  citizen  of  this 
Nation. 

At  this  time  committees  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  are  studying  the  problem 
of  traffic  safety  and  its  many  ramifica- 
tions. 

Fortunately  for  this  Nation  they  are 
examining  possible  solutions  to  the  hor- 
rible murder  by  motor  In  America  which 
snuffs  out  the  lives  of  50,000  Americana 
annually. 

These  hearings  give  us  a  precious  op- 
portimlty.  And  we  must  not  let  it  pass. 
It  is  the  opportunity  for  a  complete  and 
thorough  research  of  accident  causation. 
It  Is  the  opportunity  to  dissect  all  the  evi- 
dence currently  available,  the  oppor- 
timity  to  discover  that  which  is  not. 

It  is  the  opportunity  to  correlate  that 
which  is  known  concerning  vehicle 
safety,  highway  engineering,  enforce- 
ment regulations,  other  safety  problems 
and  the  mystery  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  driver,  the  car,  and  the 
accident. 

To  provide  this  imdertaklng  I  have 
asked  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Study  Commission.  Its  task 
would  be  to  gather  all  known  facts  re- 
garding the  American  driver,  to  correlate 
this  Information  Into  a  single  analysis 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  Ita 
findings. 

In  so  doing  the  Commission  would  be 
directed  to  utilize  the  vast  technical  re- 
sources available  to  seek  out  smy  miss- 
ing evidence  which  might  be  relevant  to 
that  tragic  triangle — the  driver,  the  vehi- 
cle, and  the  accident. 

The  Commission  would  be  further  di- 
rected to  work  through  every  source  and 
with  every  Institution  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sector. 

It  would  specifically  be  directed  to  dis- 
cover driver-related  factors  contributing 
to  accidents. 

It  is  not  enough  that  highways  be  Im- 
proved.   Drivers  still  rim  off  the  road. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  cars  be  equipped 
with  safety  features  because  there  are 
too  many  unsafe  drivers. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  drivers  are  ar- 
rested for  speeding  and  other  traffic  vio- 
lations when  too  many  drivers  are  not 
physically  or  mentally  competent  to  use 
our  highways. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  require  a  teenager 
to  pass  an  examination  to  secure  an  op- 
erator's permit  and  then  never  again  re- 
quire a  reexamination  to  determine  if  he 
Is  still  competent  to  operate  an  auto- 
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mobile,  which  too  often  is  a  missile  of 
death  on  the  road. 

We  can  and  do  in  many  instances  re- 
quire operators  to  bring  to  standard 
faulty  vehicles  with  faulty  brakes,  head- 
lights, and  other  equipment. 

But  what  we  have  not  done  is  protect 
ourselves  from  drivers  who  are  not  up  to 
standard  themselves;  drivers  with  faulty 
vision,  faulty  reflexes,  faulty  judgment, 
and  other  factors  which  make  them  not 
only  imsafe  drivers  but  potential  road- 
way killers. 

No.  safety  Improvement  of  equipment 
is  not  enough.  We  must  insure  that  the 
100  million  Americans  who  guide  the  90 
million  vehicles  on  our  roadways  today 
are  as  safe  as  we  can  possibly  demand. 

We  must  make  a  meaningful  move 
toward  halting  the  ugly,  horrible,  and 
needless  highway  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  Americans. 

SufQcient  evidence  is  available  today 
to  demand  thorough  research  of  driver 
causation  of  accidents. 

In  1959,  Dr.  W.  David  Dunavtnt,  of 
Memphis,  imdertook  a  study  of  16.903 
accidents.  The  results  disclosed  that 
more  than  85  percent  were  attributable 
to  "driver  failure." 

Complementing  Dr.  Dunavent's  find- 
ings is  the  statement  by  Mr.  Howard 
Pyle.  president  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  that  "vehicle  failure  and  me- 
chanical faults  and  design  imperfections 
account  for  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  accidents." 

Without  the  driver  there  can  be  no 
accident. 

This  we  know.  What  we  do  not  know 
Is  to  what  extent  the  driver  contributes 
to  the  accident  and  to  what  extent  this 
contribution  can  be  reduced  and/or 
eliminated. 

It  would  be  the  task  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  I  propose,  to  make  these  de- 
terminations. 

The  cost  of  this  undertaking  In  time, 
talent,  and  money  would  pale  In  com- 
parison to  the  returns  In  protection  of 
life  and  limb  for  thousands  of  American 
children  and  adults  today  and  In  the 
future. 

I  conclude  with  one  final  observation. 
We  are  dally  reminded  anew  of  the  car- 
nage on  our  highways. 

We  are  dally  reminded  anew  of  the 
growing  toU  in  lives  being  taken  on  our 
highways. 

We  are  daily  reminded  anew  so  often 
that  this  data  and  these  statistics  lose 
impact  and  fall  to  register  the  tragic 
Heedlessness  of  this  murder  by  motor. 

But  it  takes  just  one  careless  moment 
oy  just  one  careless  or  lru»mpetent  ve- 
wcie  operator  to  translate  these  cold 
statistics  into  living  horror— the  reall- 
MUon  that  you  or  I,  our  loved  ones, 
our  wives  and  children  have  been  struck 
aown  and  that  tomorrow  they  will  be, 
themselves,  items  for  the  data  proces- 
sors tabulating  the  ever-mounting  num- 
oer  of  persons  who  have  been  murdered 
acci?T^  i^eedlessly  In  an  automobile 


OUR  PRESIDENTS  PLEA  FOR  INDIA 
un^n.  J^"^"^^^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Orekn]  may 


extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  message  which  represents 
the  finest  qualities  in  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  magnificent  speech,  elo- 
quent not  just  In  words  but,  most 
Importantly,  eloquent  In  its  appeal  to  the 
noblest  instincts  of  the  people  he  leads. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  those  people, 
and  the  men  and  women  who  represent 
them  in  this  National  Legislature,  will 
respond  with  equal  magnanimity.  In 
marshaling  our  imprecedented  agricul- 
tural resources  to  rescue  a  great  na- 
tion— India — from  an  almost  unimagi- 
nable catastrophe,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  a  national  asset  which 
has  for  too  long  been  treated  as  a 
liability.  No  other  nation  In  the  world 
can  rival  the  United  States  as  an 
agricultural  power,  and  this  is  a  power 
more  potent  and  majestic  in  a  hungry 
world  than  all  the  nuclear  bombs  ever 
manufactured. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  editorial  whose  sentiments  I 
share.  Among  other  things  the  editorial 
stated  that  the  President  "has  had  the 
courage  to  recommend  this  vast  program 
of  aid,  not  because  the  Indian  people 
some  day  may  be  our  allies,  not  because 
they  may  help  us  in  Asia,  not  because 
they  will  subsequently  reward  us  with 
friendship  or  assistance  but  simply  be- 
cause the  people  of  India  are  hungry." 
Another  editorial,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  stated: 

His  meeaage  to  Congress — and  to  the 
world — o&mng  for  aid  for  ladia,  and  pledg- 
ing a  truly  generous  measure  of  American 
assistance,  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  John- 
sonian ptUlosophy. 

With  this  I  also  thoroughly  agree,  and 
I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  the 
full  texts  of  both  editorials : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Mar.  31, 

1066] 

Am   yoK   India 

President  Johnson's  congressional  message 
on  aid  to  India  Is  a  great  and  gratifying  docu- 
ment. It  Is  a  great  document  because  It  asks 
Congress  forcefully  and  directly  to  under- 
write the  rescue  of  the  Indian  people  trota 
the  threat  of  starvation — at  any  co«t.  It 
projects  the  direct  appropriation  of  3^  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat — In  addition  to  6.6  mllUon 
tons  already  scheduled  for  1066  shipment. 
And  It  calls  for  shipment  of  200,000  tons  of 
com  and  up  to  160  million  pounds  of  vege- 
table oils  and  up  to  135  million  pwunds  of 
milk  powder.  It  proposes  besides  the  ship- 
ment of  quantities  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
that  may  permit  the  diversion  of  more  Indian 
cropland  to  food  products.  But  more  than 
this.  It  bluntly  states  that  If  others  do  not 
meet  the  remaining  requirements,  the  United 
States  will. 

The  President  has  dared  to  present  the 
problem  to  Congress,  It  Is  gratifying  to  note, 
as  a  challenge  to  this  country's  humanity. 
He  did  not  claim  that  the  United  States  will 
derive  any  promised  or  unpromlsed  quid  pro 
quo.  He  did  not  assert  that  feeding  the  In- 
dians will  help  contain  or  Isolate  Communist 
China.  He  did  not  allege  that  It  will  help 
balance  or  frustrate  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
has  not  asked  the  Congress  to  support  the 
program  for  any  of  these  reasons  or  for  any 


other  national  or  selHsb  reason.  He  has 
rightly  assumed  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  this  country 
will  support  action  on  this  magnificent  seals 
on  a  purely  humanitarian  basis. 

He  has  had  the  courage  to  recommend  this 
vast  program  of  aid,  not  because  the  Indian 
people  someday  may  be  our  alUes,  not  be- 
cause they  may  help  us  In  Asia,  not  because 
they  wlU  subsequenUy  reward  us  with  friend- 
ship or  assistance,  but  simply  because  the 
people  of  India  are  hungry.  And  that  ia  the 
only  attribute,  the  only  necessity,  the  only 
condition  we  ought  to  require  as  a  quallflca- 
Uon  for  aid  from  the  granaries  and  store- 
houses of  America. 

This  program  is  being  undertaken  in  the 
spirit  of  the  great  efforts  of  this  country 
to  feed  the  hungry  of  many  nations  after 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  It  Is  In  a 
great  American  tradition.  The  President  will 
not  urge  in  vain  "the  strong  and  warmhearted 
and  generous  support  of  this  program  by 
the  American  people."  He  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed In  the  response  to  an  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  81.  1066] 
An>  roa  India 

Lyndon  Johnson  Is  at  his  best  when  chal- 
lenged by  some  staggering  task  of  human 
needs.  His  message  to  Congress — and  to  the 
world— calimg  for  aid  for  India,  and  pledg- 
ing a  truly  generous  measure  of  American 
asslsUnce,  Is  In  the  best  tradlUon  of  John- 
sonian philosophy.  It  Is  in  no  sense's  de- 
traction from  his  gesture  to  add  that  It  Is 
good,  sound  American  policy  to  help  India. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl.  now  In  New 
York  after  her  visit  to  Washington,  obviously 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  Umlng  and  scope 
of  the  American  response  to  India's  need. 
Tae  meeting  In  Washington  was  a  moment 
of  international  drama.  ThU  was  not  Just 
because  Mrs.  Oandhl  Is  a  charming  woman 
beartng  the  legendary  name  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  her  father,  or  because  Mr.  Jolinson 
was  at  his  most  IngraUsUng  best  It  was 
because  of  what  each  of  the  main  figures 
represented.  India,  with  600  million  people, 
is  the  second  most  popxilous  nation  In  the 
world  and  a  bulwark  of  democracy  In  threat- 
ened Asia.  The  United  States  U  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth  and  Is  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  on  that 
same  Asian  mainland. 

But  India,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said  in  his 
message,  "may  stand  at  this  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  tragedy."  Two  years 
of  drought  Imptosed  on  a  badly  conceived 
and  managed  agricultural  program,  with  the 
population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  11  or 
12  million  persons  a  year,  add  up  to  poten- 
tial disaster  on  a  colossal  scale. 

President  Johnson's  message  tells  the  whole 
tragic  story,  and  It  should  be  i>ondered  as 
carefully  In  India  as  In  the  United  States. 
Much  of  India's  land  Is  fertUe.  With  better 
agricultural  techniques  India  could  even- 
tually feed  herself. 

Droughts  are  unavoidable,  but  the  human 
factor  Is  more  to  blame — ancient,  rigid  ways; 
c«ste  restrictions;  overly  small  or  overly  large 
land  holdmgs;  the  selfishness  of  well-fed 
states  refusing  to  help  starving  neighbors; 
hoarders;  speculators,  usurers. 

The  great  virtues  of  the  Indian  people 
somehow  become  constricted  by  customs, 
traditions,  and  history  In  times  like  this. 
7%oee  virtues  must  and  can  be  released — 
and  India  has  already  done  a  great  deal  In 
the  years  of  independence.  Much  more  may 
now  be  done,  thanks  to  the  Imaginative. 
Intelligent,  and  generous  program  President 
Johnson  announced  for  an  Indo-Amerlcan 
Foundation  which  will  use  $300  mUllon  in 
tled-up  rupees  for  education  and  scientific 
research  in  India.  In  the  long  range,  such 
a  program  can  do  wonders;  but  In  the  mean- 
time Indians  must  be  fed. 
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An  troderaotirlabed  nation  bas  no  futura. 
Neither  has  an  unskilled  one  In  UUi  t«ch> 
nolo^.cal  age.  PresUtent  Johnson  Is  wlsel; 
moving  to  proTtde  the  foodatuffs  and  the 
'.rainLnjf      Indiana  must  do  the  reet. 

Mr  Spealcer.  not  many  days  ago  thla 
Congress  approved  a  supplemental  mlll- 
tarv  appropriation  bill  for  more  than  $13 
b:llion.  For  less  than  one-tenth  that 
amount  we  have  an  opportunity  now  to 
fight  a  war  k.  :;.;,  •>. -dLXins,  as  Senator  Mc- 
G0VB8JJ  has  &a.id  lidi  are  "com  instead 
of  cannon.^,  with  fa:Tn?>s  instead  of  ma- 
rines, w.rn  trao'.-  '.;,.■•. -ad  of  tanks,  With 
nitrogen  li^ed  m  f'-rtillzers  Instead  ol 
explosive?  ii-h  "pchnolosv  Instead  ot 
battle  piar.s,  wi:h  f'xxl  Instead  ot  fear 
and  wltii  develapn-.ent.  Instead  of  destruc- 
tion "  It  Ls  a  war  which  will  cost  no 
lives,  oui  only  save  them;  one  which  will 
destroy  no  Milages,  but  rather  preserve 
tnem.  a  battle  of  love  rather  than  hate, 
a;  d  a  batt!e  In  which  the  foe  Is  not  one's 
fellow  man.  but  Instead  his  common  en- 
emy which  is  human  misery.  Many  of 
U.S  have  questioned  the  wisdom  and  mo- 
rality of  another  war  now  being  fought, 
but,  this  k?  one  whose  justification  is  be- 
yond doubt.  Now  all  who  have  pro- 
tested that  other  war  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  prove  they  can  be  as  generotis  on 
behalf  of  po'.lcy  representing  the  best  In 
our  national  ideal,  as  they  can  be  vig- 
orous la  opposing  policy  they  believe 
transgresi.<?.s  that  Ideal.  For  my  own 
part  I  pitxlge  to  our  President  and  my 
colleague.-,  and  n.y  constituents  my  total 

SUPPCTt. 

In  a  p.'-pviou.s  decade,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Oovemment  and  its  people  re- 
sponded to  the  plight  of  a  beleaguered 
city  and  for  a  total  cost  of  $266  million 
we  furnished  Berlin  over  a  long  year's 
period  of  ume  with  approximately  1% 
million  short  tons  of  coal,  food,  and  other 
supplies  Yet  this  relatively  inexpensive 
venture  represents  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  proudest  chaptersin  the  history 
of  A-Tierlcan  foreign  policy.  Now  In  this 
decade  we  behold  the  blight  of  a  whole 
nation,  whose  existence  Is  also  menaced 
by  lack  of  food.  If  our  task  is  on  a 
grander  scale,  so  much  greater  will  shine 
its  sfrandour 

Yet  In  the  final  analysis  our  actions 
must  not  be  prompted  by  dreams  of  glory 
or  gain,  though  these  are  surely  to  be 
had  Our  actions  must  spring,  rather, 
from  that  reservoir  of  goodness  which 
is  in  man  and  which  will  not  allow  one 
nauon  to  avert  its  sight  from  the  brutal 
suffering  of  another,  such  as  India,  nor 
perm.lt  it  to  turn,  as  the  President  has 
ssJd  'in  indifference  from  her  bitter 
need  " 

An  A-merican  philosopher,  Irwin  Ed- 
man,  has  written: 

Mot  what  the  eltlMna  of  a  commonwealth 
do  whPT  they  ar«  obUged  to  do  something  by 
necessity  out  what  ttaey  do  wtMn  they  ean  do 
luiTthing  bv  cholm  is  the  criterion  ot  a 
r>«*opi?'s  ii;« 

In  Ind.a  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
demixistra  c^-  that  one  measure  of  our 
people  s  ;.ie  is  the  will  to  do  right. 


from  PloTfda  fMr.  Pn>PEnl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccokd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
missed  a  quorum  call  on  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  at  the  time  of 
the  quorum  call  I  was  signing  up  for 
the  new  medicare  program.  As  you 
know,  the  present  deadline  date  to  sign 
up  for  this  program  Is  at  midnight 
tonight. 

As  you  know,  I  originally  sponsored 
this  type  of  legislation  some  20  years  ago 
to  provide  for  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program,  and  this  also  played  a 
large  part  in  my  defeat  for  reelection  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  In  1950. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens  are  reported  to  have 
signed  for  the  new  medicare  benefits.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
filing  deadline  to  June  30,  1966,  to  en- 
able the  remaining  20  percent  to  leam 
about  the  benefits  and  file  the  necessary 
application. 

Medicare  is  the  cheapest  possible  In- 
surance for  any  person  65  or  over,  and 
we  carmot  find  a  better  program  any- 
where in  the  world. 


PER.SONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  STRj^TTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


THE  NEED  FX3R  TIRE  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  CMr.  KasTuncsm]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  <rf  the  gentleman  from^  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  prescribe  regulations  establishing 
minimura  safety  and  performance  stand- 
ards and  a  system  of  grading  and  label- 
ing for  motor  vehicle  tires,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  safe  tires  for  the 
motoring  public. 

With  the  steady  progress  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem and  State  construction  of  other 
highways  permitting  sustained  high 
speed,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
modem  tire  Is  used  are  making  It  dally 
a  far  more  critical  component  of  a  vehicle 
than  It  formerly  was.  Developments  in 
rehicles  also  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
creased performance  demands  on  tires. 
The  technology  of  the  tire  industry  has 
made  strides  toward  meeting  these 
demands.  An  undetermined  portion, 
however,  of  tires  available  to  the  public 
may  not  only  fail  to  meet  these  rigorous 
demands  but  may  also  pose  a  positive 
danger  under  far  less  stringent  condl- 
tiona  than  high-speed  travel  on  the 
highways. 

The  National  Safety  Council  esti- 
mated in  1964  that  4  percent  of  all 
accidents  on  turnpikes  have  been  due  to 
tire  failure,  or  that  tire  conditions  have 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  cause  of 
accidents.     Reviewing  some  other  sta- 


tistics, the  New  York  Thruway  ranks  tire 
faUure  as  a  major  cause  of  auto  acci- 
dents. Officials  of  the  Indiana  and  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpikes  say  that  tire  failure 
ranks  second  to  driver  fatigue  as  an  acci- 
dent cause.  Ohio  claims  that  10  percent 
of  Its  turnpike  accidents  are  due  to  de- 
fective tires  and  New  Jersey  attributes  9 
percent  to  this  cause. 

The  tire  market  today  is  characterized 
by  confusion  and  deception,  created  by 
excessive  variation  In  manufacturing 
which  produces  a  lack  of  tire  uniformity. 
Approximately  950  different  tire  names 
currently  marketed  represent  the  prod- 
ucts of  approximately  120  private  label 
marketers  and  14  tire  manufacturers. 
Virtually  every  tire  manufacturer  pro- 
duces and  markets  many  lines  of  tires, 
each  with  differing  construction  stand- 
ards and  performance  characteristics. 
The  typical  manufacturer's  firstline 
tire  conforms  to  the  specifications  of  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  for  tires  sup- 
plied to  them  as  original  equipment  on 
new  automobiles.  The  typical  tire  man- 
ufacturer also  sells  his  designated  first- 
line  tire  In  the  replacement  market,  but 
in  addition,  produces  a  number  of  other 
lines  for  the  replacement  market.  He 
markets  one  or  more  lines  of  premium 
ttres  whose  standards  and  performance 
characteristics  exceed  those  of  his  first- 
line  tire.  He  also  manufactures  a  sec- 
ond line,  third  line,  fourth  line  and  even 
a  fifth  line  of  tires  whose  construction 
standards  and  performance  characteris- 
tics are  less  than  for  his  firstline  sub- 
ject. In  other  words,  the  situation  that 
the  consumer  is  confronted  with  Is  one 
where  tires  may  be  designated  as  to  qual- 
ity regardless  of  the  tire's  Inherent  qual- 
ity or  safety;  where  the  price  of  the  tire 
has  no  discernible  relation  to  Its  quality 
or  safety  level;  and  where  many  of  the 
descriptive  terms  employed,  such  as  ply 
rating,  100  level  and  other  grade  desig- 
nations, have  no  real  meaning  or  defini- 
tive value  In  the  absence  of  uniform 
standards. 

I  would  like  to  state  here  that  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  has  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  by  exposing 
the  deception  used  by  the  tire  industry 
and  is  to  be  commended  for  his  unceasing 
efforts  to  obtain  strong  tire-safety  legis- 
lation. 

The  problems  of  tire  selection  by  the 
average  motorist  has  become  more  com- 
plex as  vehicle  operating  speeds  have  in- 
creased. The  intervals  of  time  between 
tire  purchases  has  decreased  due  to  an 
accelerated  use  of  vehicles  during  recent 
years.  The  average  motorist  is  in  a 
quandary  when  tire  purchase  time  is  at 
hand.  Confronted  by  a  large  baffling 
selection  from  which  to  choose  and  the 
deceptive  price  advertising  and  other 
abuses  in  the  marketing  of  automobile 
tires,  the  buyer  usually  accepts  what  la 
offered  by  the  salesman.  The  tire  manu- 
facturers as  a  group,  however,  issue  little 
or  no  information  with  respect  to  con- 
struction standards  or  performance 
characteristics  of  tires  to  the  independ- 
ent retEdl  dealers,  a  pattern,  I  miight  add 
parenthetically,  which  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  practice  of  European  tire  manu- 
facturers, where  dlgclosure  of  the  per- 
f(Htnance  characteristics  and  proper  use 
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of  each  line  of  tire  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Thus,  the  tire  market  is  one  identified 
by  confusion  due  to  a  lack  of  bsisic 
standards  that  can  be  easily  understood 
and  relied  upon  by  the  average  car  owner. 
Despite  the  uncooperative  attitude  dis- 
played by  the  tire  manufacturers,  there 
are.  however,  certain  questions  the  con- 
sumer is  entitled  to  have  answered  with 
regard  to  just  what  he  is  getting  when 
he  buys  a  tire  for  his  car.  He  needs  to 
know — 

The  strength  of  the  body  of  the  tire. 

The  number  of  miles  of  service  the 
tire  tread  will  deliver  In  line  with  a  pre- 
determined standard. 

The  antiskid  qualities  of  the  tire  in 
line  with  a  predetermined  standard. 

The  limitations,  if  any,  on  the  maxi- 
mum speed  the  tire  will  sustain. 

The  maximum  load  the  tire  will  carry 
at  a  particular  inflation  pressure. 

If  the  consiuner  can  be  given  figures, 
he  will  certainly  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  decide  for  himself  just  what  kbid 
of  a  tire  he  needs.  I  carmot  overempha- 
size the  point  that,  at  present,  the 
motorist  cannot  make  a  judgment  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  is  given  prac- 
tically no  figures  on  which  to  make  a 
decision. 

It  is  time  for  the  tire  manufacturers 
to  abandon  their  the-pubbc-be-damned 
attitude.  The  need  for  tire  standards  Is 
becoming  critical  in  view  of  the  indus- 
try's practices  in  advertising,  pricing, 
tire  dimension  differences,  grading  and 
the  multitude  of  designs  and  claims  of- 
fered to  the  motoring  public.  For  this 
reason,  tire  manufacturers  should  be  re- 
quired to  clearly  and  specifically  label 
all  tires  as  to  grade  and  quality,  and  the 
terminology  used  should  be  the  same  and 
mean  the  same  for  all  tires  so  as  to  af- 
ford the  purchaser  a  guide  in  making  a 
selection  and  to  assure  him  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  tire. 


POSTAL  PAY  INCREASE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hahiet]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  several 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
have  also  done,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  postal  pay  bill  which  wiU  automati- 
cal^ raise  all  postal  anployees  In  the 
nrst  four  levels  of  pay  to  the  level  im- 
mediately above  that  whkh  they  now 
occupy. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  only  way  to 
cut  the  Oordlan  knot  of  ersatz  compa- 
rability which  binds  these  hard  working 
ana  greatly  deserving  people  to  an  in- 
adequate wage  scale. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Pay  Re- 
form Act  of  1962  its  intentions  were  hon- 
orable and  praiseworthy.  This  body  was 
confident  that  it  had  hit  upon  the  means 
or  providing   postal   and   Federal   em- 


ployees true  and  living  comparability 
with  the  wages  of  their  oppposite  num- 
bers in  private  industry. 

As  we  all  know  now,  we  tmderesti- 
mated  the  power  of  the  executive  branch 
to  pervert  and  transform  a  generous 
proposal  into  a  program  of  suppression. 

In  putting  the  principle  of  ccnnpara- 
bUity  to  work,  the  executive  branch  first 
refused  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
years  of  Inequity  which  had  existed  be- 
fore i>assage  of  the  Pay  Reform  Act. 
During  the  1950's  there  were  8  lean 
years  In  which  the  postal  and  Federal 
employees  received  no  pay  raise  at  all 
and,  as  a  result,  their  wages  fell  far 
behind  those  In  private  industry.  The 
recommendations  which  the  executive 
branch  made  for  the  activation  of  the 
pay  reform  bill  paid  no  heed  whatsoever 
to  this  situation.  And  we  In  Congress 
have  been  able  to  do  nothing  to  correct 
this  oversight. 

Furthermore,  the  principle  of  compa- 
rability was  established  on  a  complete- 
ly false  basis.  The  wrong  comparisons 
were  made.  For  example,  an  artificial 
and  arbitrary  connecting  point — or 
linkage — was  made  between  level  4  of 
the  postal  field  schedule — In  which  all 
letter  carriers  and  postal  clerks  are 
bunched — and  OS-5  in  the  other  Feder- 
al agencies.  GS-5  is  a  grade  occupied 
mostly  by  relatively  junior  typists  and 
office  clerks — surely  there  is  no  compar- 
ison between  these  positions  and  the  po- 
sitions of  letter  carriers  and  postal 
clerks.  Furthermore,  most  people  who 
are  in  G8-5  are  merely  tarrying  there 
on  their  way  to  better  things.  Because 
of  the  limited  opportunities  for  promo- 
tion In  the  postal  service,  95  percent  of 
all  letter  carriers  and  clerks  must  re- 
main in  level  4  for  the  rest  of  their  ac- 
tive careers.  This  is  the  level  of  pay  at 
which  they  must  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  their  families,  educate  their  chil- 
dren, care  for  their  sick,  bury  their  dead. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  used  the  principle  of 
comparability  purely  for  Its  own  pur- 
poses, changing  the  rules  of  application 
as  It  sees  fit.  Whenever  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  aiiy  semblance  of 
comparability  would  cost  more  money 
than  they  wanted  to  spend,  they  threw 
the  principle  away.  They  have  also 
changed  the  ground  rules  whenever  they 
felt  that  fcdr  and  equitable  treatment 
of  postal  employees  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  they  desire.  Just  this 
year,  for  instance,  they  threw  into  their 
computations  a  leavening  of  nonmetro- 
politan  area  wage  levels  in  order  to  di- 
lute the  samplings  and  keep  the  so-called 
comparability  factors  low. 

Comparability,  unfortunately,  has 
been  considered  somewhat  as  a  sacred 
cow  in  the  Congress.  We  passed  the  law 
in  1962  and  we  thought  it  would  work. 
We  have  been  inclined  to  avoid  looking 
at  the  principle  critically  because  it 
would  be  so  much  more  convenient  all 
aroimd  If  It  did  work.  But,  under  the 
present  ground  rules,  it  will  not  work. 
Postal  employees  will  never  get  simple 
justice  from  their  Goverrunent  as  long 
as  the  executive  branch  uses  compara- 
bility as  a  blimt  Instnunent  to  bludgeon 
them  Into  economic  disadvantage. 


By  raising  all  the  employees  In  the 
first  four  levels  of  the  postal  field  sched- 
ule one  level  we  shall  make  a  fresh  start 
at  granting  justice  to  postal  employees. 
We  shall  eliminate  the  mean  little  and 
the  disastrous  big  inequities  that  have 
been  written  Into  the  comparability  code 
t«  it  is  prstcticed.  We  shall  improve  the 
postal  service  demonstrably  by  improv- 
ing the  morale  of  those  who  work  in  it — 
by  attracting  more  able  recruits  and  by 
enabling  the  Department  to  retain  its 
more  able  employees. 

This  is  a  matter  of  justice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  think  we  should  take 
action  on  it  as  swiftly  as  possible. 


INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradzmas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Task  Force  on  International  Educational 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  heard  four  distinguished  wit- 
nesses testify  today  In  support  of  H.R. 
12452,  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

Today's  witnesses  were  the  Honorable 
David  E.  Bell,  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development;  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Frankel,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State ;  the  Honorable 
Leonai-d  H.  Marks.  Director  of  the  VS. 
Information  Agency;  and  the  Honorable 
Warren  W,  Wiggins,  Acting  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  will  In- 
sert the  prepared  statements  of  these 
witnesses  following  my  remarks. 

I  should  also  like  to  note,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  tomorrow,  April  1,  1966,  our  task 
force  will  hear  testimony  on  this  legis- 
lation from  some  of  the  best  known  ex- 
perts in  the  United  States  on  matters 
affecting  international  education.  The 
witnesses  scheduled  for  tomorrow's  hear- 
ings are  as  follows: 

Robert  McClory.  Member  of  Congress. 
Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Stephen  K.  Bailey,  dean.  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Wlllard  W.  Cochrane,  dean  of  Interna- 
tional programs.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kenneth  Holland,  president.  Institute 
of  International  Education,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Howard  P.  Jones,  chancellor,  East- 
West  Center,  University  of  Hawaii,  Hon- 
olulu. Hawaii. 

The  prepared   statements  of   today's 
witnesses  follow  : 
Stattmikt  bt  Davh)  E.  Bcll,  AsuvnsTKA-m*, 

ACENCY    rO%    Irrr«»KATTONAL    DrVlXOPMENT, 
ON    TH«    iNTnNATIONAL    EOtTCATlON    ACT    OF 

1966 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
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app^-u-  t>e(or«  you  In  aupport  of  HJl.  1M51 
ax^d  u  a.  l%4ta.  Um  propoMd  Iiit«rnatio<ua 
iUluCiiUon  Act  of  19M. 

This  bii:  will  autborlx*  Uxe  Dep&rtanent 
of  HeaJUi.  Educattoa.  and  Welfarv  to  make 
grant*  r.rv*  V;  establlili  grMlu&t«  centers 
f<>r  art  van  red  tn 'ematloiMl  timlning  and  T*- 
MUTh  Mcona  U3  •traocttiMi  ■ndarfnduAte 
Instruction  in  int«nuttloaMa  •tadlaa;  •ad 
thlrtl.  CO  ex;Mnd   iKnguac*  and  M««  ■tudla*. 

We  '.::  AID  .:r'  1  ^. .  endors*  tbw  propoaaU 
a«  Tiuu  st«p«  :-^  -^i^p'jrt  Uie  participation  of 
our  Nation  In  the  modern  world.  Bvery 
element  of  otn-  national  life — business,  trans-  . 
port,  agriculture,  edncation,  healtb.  oam-* 
munlc»tlons — is  beeoaastnc  increaslngty  In- 
ternational In  eharactsr.  If  we  are  to  act 
IntelU^nti;  and  eooatructlTely  In  Intema- 
UoxuU  affairs,  from  tbe  smallest  transactions 
of  business  or  travel  to  the  gravest  matters 
at  w^rld  pe&ce,  we  rr.ust  understand  better 
the  p«^  p >  f  '-tie  wrrid  ou'jside  our  borders 
and  *..";''  •>■  '    -        ^(Ive  our  common  problems. 

Ths  b'l!  :.«  nf  <>a8ar7.  tberefcore.  In  our  own 
deep«st  HHUun.ii  Interest,  to  Increase  the 
con.pete:  :•<;  with  which  we  In  the  United 
Sui'.«s    aji  participate  Ln  Lnt«rnationaJ  life. 

11. ere  .j.  another  reason  why  we  in  AID 
s  .;  p>  r*.  il.ji  legislation.  American  educa- 
'  r..i;  Institutions  are  making  major  con- 
trit  .iti-'-ns  to  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grain.  We  look  up>on  them  as  a  major  re- 
source, capable  of  supplying  professional 
pervinnel  both  by  direct  hire  and  contract 
to  man  overseas  programs  and  projects,  as  a 
source  (or  the  conduct  of  research,  as  ad- 
Tlsers  on  policy,  and  as  a  training  ground 
for  foreign  participants  and  visitor^. 

The  authority  to  be  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Bducation,  and  Welfare  to 
establish  centers  for  advanced  International 
studies  should  MTve  to  strengthen  V.3. 
caitacity  u  proTkto  training  for  foreign  sta- 
<ietiis  rvuu  scholars  at  the  same  time  that  It 
serves  '-:ie  primary  purpose  of  msJtlng  an  Im- 
p<'rta:.l  atl','*!  niil  contribution  to  American 
ec!';-a".  ""^  -•  grants  to  b?  made  to  educa- 

tlonfll  ir..s- r  it. :.ns  should  add  to  their  ca- 
ptLciUe*  V-  onduct  necessary  research  In  the 
foreign  field  and  shoxild  Improre  their  abUl- 
llea  to  provide  useful  and  significant  train- 
ing for  US  citizens  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

The  Department  of  State,  T7SIA.  ATT),  and 
other  departmenta  and  agenclea  of  the  Oor- 
ernment  engaged  In  over  seas  activities  will 
b«  able  to  draw  upon  the  U.S.  university 
resoorees.  Outside  of  OoTemment,  volun- 
tATf  relief  and  social  servloe  agencies  de- 
pend heavily  for  success  In  their  missions 
ur.  J.:.  'Gliders landing  of  foreign  cultural,  eco- 
..  .::        Old  poUtlc4kl  behavior. 

la  Uie  future,  therefore.  AID,  and  other 
agencies,  public  and  private,  that  conduct 
overseas  actlvillea,  would  Indirectly  benefit 
trom  the  expanded  international  compietence 
this  bill  will  encourage  in  American  univer- 
sities. We  will,  however,  expect  to  continue 
to  finance  directly  with  AID  funds  tbe  serv- 
ices we  will  use  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Thus  when  we  seek  university  support  for 
an  overseas  technical  assistance  project,  we 
will  continue  to  finance  It  through  an  AID 
contract — as.  to  take  one  Illustration  only, 
we  are  doing  through  a  contract  with  the 
T7nlv«ralty  of  XlUnols  Medical  School  to  help 
Improve  the  Medical  School  at  Chengmal. 
Thailand.  Moreover,  we  expect  to  finance 
with  AID  funds  research  activities  Intended 
to  yield  knowledge  that  will  speed  up  the 
development  process  In  the  low  income  coun- 
tries. Finally,  we  are  asking  In  the  new 
foreign  assistance  legislation,  now  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for  clearer  au- 
thority to  finance  enlarged  training  activ- 
ities In  American  universities  where  the  per- 
sons trained  are  expected  to  be  needed  In 
future  tottiga  assistance  work. 

Thus  we  are  attempting  to  maintain  a 
cle«r  and  sensible  dIsttzMtloD  between  actlv- 
mee  m  t^f  f.retgn  aid  field,  authorised  and 


financed  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
and  activities  designed  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  VB.  training  and  research  fa- 
cilities In  international  fields — ^not  fcr  for- 
eign aid  purpoees,  but  to  permit  our  country 
to  fulfill  better  Its  normal  and  continuing 
role  as  a  roember  of  the  world  commtinlty 
of  nations. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  Increasing  com- 
plexity and  urgency  of  U.S.  Involvement  in 
tntemational  affairs.  I  regard  passage  of  the 
projxsaed  International  Education  Act  as  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  Importance,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  It  to  this  committee. 

Statbscznt     or    trx     Hoi«okabi.s     Cramues 
PmA>rKXL.  Assistant  SxcarrAST  roa  Edt7ca- 

TtOWAL     AMD     CtTLTTJaVL     Aj^AJXS,     U.S.     DX- 

rASTMXNT  OF  Statk.  Bxtorx  thx  Task  Forcx 

ON   iNTKRNATIONAl.  EDUCATION  OF  THX  COM- 

MtrTEX    ON    Education    and    Labox.    U.S. 

HotTSK  OF  RxPxxaxNTATrvia.  Makch  31.  1996 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  you  In  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed International  Education  Act  of  1968. 
I  believe  that  this  proposed  legislation  can 
open  an  important  new  chapter  In  the  his- 
tory of  American  education,  and  in  the  his- 
tory af  our  country's  relations  with  other 
nations.  Not  only  as  a  member  of  this  ad- 
ministration, but  as  one  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  education,  and  simply  as  a  cltl- 
aen.  I  feel  particularly  honored  to  appear 
before  this  group  In  connection  with  your 
consideration  of  this  significant  proposal. 

The  Secretary  of  Hecdth,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  already  appeared  before  you  to 
discuss  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1066,  which  places  special  responsibilities 
on  his  Department.  In  my  remarks  I  pro- 
pose to  focus  upon  the  significance  of  this 
bin  as  It  affects  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  intematlotial  relations  of  this  country. 
From  this  point  of  view,  this  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  Important  for  at  least  three  reasons. 

First.  It  oflers  a  better  chance  to  American 
citizens  to  acquire  the  education  they  need 
to  cope  with  the  facts  of  international  life. 

Second.  It  strengthens  the  American  ca- 
pacity for  foreign  affaln. 

Third.  It  takes  steps  that  are  essential  if 
this  country.  In  conjunction  with  other 
countries.  Is  to  move  ahead  ptirposefully  In 
a  great  effort  to  bring  the  pteople  of  the 
world  cloeer  together  la  mutual  tolerance 
and  understanding. 

With  your  permission.  I  should  like  to  say 
something  about  each  of  these  purposes. 
Let  me  begin  by  addressing  myself  to  the 
contribution  of  this  proposed  program  to  the 
education  of  Americans. 

It  is  now  a  truism  to  which  I  believe  every- 
one gives  assent  that  the  United  States  lives 
In  an  tntematlooal  environment,  and  that 
the  future  of  our  own  country  is  Intimately 
linked  to  the  destinies  of  other  nations 
thousands  of  miles  away.  But  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  truism  Is  often  hidden,  per- 
haps precisely  because  we  find  It  so  easy  to 
agree  with  It. 

The  fact  is  that  the  International  environ- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  begin  at 
the  oceans  edge.  This  international  environ- 
ment penetrates  almost  every  corner  of  our 
society.  It  is  revealed  in  the  news  we  hear, 
tbe  coffee  we  drink,  the  movies  we  see,  the 
political  decisions  we  debate.  Indeed,  we 
hear  so  much  about  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  It  Is  vM-y  easy  to  Imagine  that  we  know 
what  we  need  to  know.  But  this,  of  course. 
Is  not  true.  We  do  not  know  what  we  need 
to  know  until  we  can  go  behind  the  noises 
we  hear  and  the  signals  of  other  peoples' 
existence  that  we  receive,  and  get  some 
comprehension  of  what  really  causes  those 
noises  and  what  those  signals  really  mean. 
An  education,  to  be  valid,  most  give  the  In- 
dividual the  Information  be  needs  to  cope 
with  Important  facta  in  his  environment. 


Today,  for  the  ordinary  American  In- 
cluding the  American  who  never  goes  over- 
seas, education  must  provide  a  capacity  to 
deal  with  tbe  facta  of  the  International 
environment.  An  education  without  an  In- 
tamatloDal  dimaneloo  Is  an  Inadequate  edu- 
catloQ  for  AnMitcaaa  In  this  century.  One 
ot  the  significant  points  about  the  legislation 
you  are  considering.  I  venture  to  suggest,  is 
that  It  takes  account  of  this  consideration. 
It  adds  a  new  dimension  to  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  Interest  In  education. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  reason  why 
I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  proposed  leg- 
islation favorable  consideration.  In 
strengthening  the  education  of  Americans 
at  home,  It  also  strengthens  tbe  American 
capacity  for  foreign  affairs.  To  work  ef- 
fectively In  ventures  beyond  otir  borders,  we 
need  more  people  with  specialized  skills.  But 
In  addition  to  their  competence  as  doctors, 
teachers,  agronomists  or  economists,  such 
people  must  also  have  special  knowledge  of 
the  societies  In  which  they  are  going  to  apply 
their  skills. 

They  need  to  have  a  s[>ecial  sensitivity 
and  sympathy — a  special  eye  and  a  special 
ear — for  the  differences  In  outlook  and  feel- 
ing that  mark  the  people  with  whom  they 
must  work.  Such  special  knowledge  and 
•ensltlvlty  are  not  easy  to  come  by.  A  dif- 
ficult educational  effort  Is  required  to  pro- 
duce them.  A  nation  like  our  own,  which 
wishes  to  work  collaboratively  and  in  a  spirit 
of  equality  with  other  nations,  must  take 
deliberate  steps  to  Insure  that  such  an  edu- 
cational effort  is  strong  and  continuing. 
That  Is  one  of  the  purposes,  as  I  understand 
It,  of  tbe  International  Educational  Act  of 
1906. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  partly  suggested  al- 
ready, we  need  not  only  more  specialists 
who  combine  technical  skills  and  Interna- 
tional sophistication,  but  we  also  need  a  eitl- 
eenry  that  has  received,  as  part  of  Its  gen- 
eral education,  an  exposure  to  the  complex 
facts  of  the  international  scene.  In  the 
long  run,  as  the  President  has  observed,  a 
nation's  foreign  policy  can  progress  no  faster 
than  tbe  currlculums  of  Its  classrooms. 
American  schools  and  colleges  have  done 
much  In  recent  years  to  Improve  the  study 
and  teaching  of  international  affairs.  But 
much  more  still  needs  to  be  done  If  we  wish 
to  Insure,  for  the  decades  ahead,  that  the  cit- 
izens of  this  country  have  the  awareness  and 
the  resilience  to  generate  and  support  en- 
lightened policies,  and  to  pursue  long-range 
policies  with  the  understanding,  patience 
and   resolution   such   policies   require. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  reason  for  sug- 
gesting that  tbe  legUlatlon  you  are  con- 
sidering is  of  importance  to  the  United  Statee 
m  Its  foreign  relations.  It  Is  that  educa- 
tion has  moved  front  and  center  In  this 
Nation's  affairs  and  in  every  nation's,  and 
that  cloee  cooperation  between  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  different  countries  Is  on* 
major  Instrument  for  building  the  structure 
of  peace  in  diversity  which  has  been  the  goal 
of  this  administration  and  those  before  It 

Today,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Inven- 
tion of  writing  6,000  years  ago,  more  than 
half  of  mankind  is  literate.  Nevertheless, 
In  an  era  In  which  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  la  increasingly  necessary  to  an  Indi- 
viduals or  a  aocletys  well-being,  4  out  of 
10  of  the  world's  population  are  Illiterate. 

Today,  the  desire  for  education  has  become 
SLlmost  universal,  and  in  all  countries  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  ever  before 
have  a  chance  to  realize  this  desire.  Nev- 
ertheless. equaUty  of  educational  opportu- 
nity remains,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  only 
a  distant  ideal. 

Today.  Ideas,  techniques.  Information,  and 
works  of  art  travel  between  the  men  of  dj^- 
ferent  countrtea  with  unprecedented  speed. 
This  prooesa  has  created  new  poeelblllties  for 
oooperaUon  and  mutual  understanding 
among  the  natloas.    But  It  has  also  created 
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new  aoorcea  of  t«mikm  aatf  mlsundezxtaBd- 
Ing.  Over  the  loni^un,  the  educattanal  ifs- 
tems  of  tbe  natlool  have  as  moeh  power  as 
any  other  humaa  agency  to  promote  under- 
standing any  sympathy  at  their  roots. 

Tbe  legislation  that  is  before  you  today 
piopoaea  that  we  In  this  coanti-y  set  about  to 
preptare  ourselves  to  do  our  part  with  regard 
to  this  situation.  It  propiOBes  that  we  make 
ourselves  ready  to  Join  with  others  In  finding. 
In  the  words  of  William  James  which  the 
President  quoted  In  his  Doeasage,  "a  moral 
equivalent  of  war."  The  hope  behind  It  Is 
that  If  tbe  teachers  and  students  of  different 
countries  can  be  brought  together,  working 
purposefully  on  common  projects,  they  can 
educate  each  other.  Given  time,  they  can 
reduce  the  Influence,  It  may  be  hoped,  of 
such  ancient  human  emotions  as  hostility 
toward  the  stranger.  That  Is  what  our 
schools  have  done  at  home.  To  be  sure,  they 
have  not  wholly  succeeded.  Frovlnclaltsm 
and  fear  of  the  outsider  are  perhaps  inevlta- 
ble  facts  of  human  nature.  But  the  skeptic 
who  doubts  what  education  can  do  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  such  attitudes  should  study 
tbe  record  ot  what  American  schools  have 
done  to  promote  habits  ol  mutual  respect 
and  forbearance  between  different  kinds  and 
groups  of  people.  The  vtalon  that  lies  tee- 
hind  the  legislation  you  are  considering  is 
that  this  la  possible  on  the  international 
scene. 

Tet  while  this  Is  the  vision  behind  the  pro- 
gram, the  proposals  before  you  are.  I  believe, 
measured  and  modest,  ^ere  are  certain 
things  which  these  proposals  do  not  contem- 
plate. They  do  not  suggest  that  It  is  Amer- 
ica's duty  to  educate  the  world.  They  do  not 
commit  the  American  taxpayer  to  underwrit- 
ing the  goal  of  universal  education  every- 
where In  the  world.  They  do  not  piupuee  to 
accomplish  miracles  in  a  year — or  ever.  They 
are  addressed,  In  all  humility,  to  meeting 
certain  specific  needs  In  our  eoxrntry  so  that 
We  will  be  better  able  to  work  with  others  to 
advance  education,  and  paI*l^ula^^y  the  proc- 
tm  of  mutual  International  education.  They 
look  ahead  to  a  shared  adventure  with  other 
nations  in  which,  together,  we  work  to  pro- 
duce school  systems  that  will  release  children 
from  the  awful  handicap  of  ignorance,  and 
bring  them  up  tc  look  on  people  In  other  na- 
tions with  understarullng  and  respect.  Ar.d 
this  hope  is  Joined  to  a  sober  recognition  that 
education  needs  time  to  achieve  its  goals. 

In  sum,  from  the  standpoint  at  foreign 
policy,  I  endorse  this  propoaed  legislation  be- 
cause It  lays  the  foundation  for  an  Interna- 
tional effort  that  gives  i»tiper  attention  to 
the  crucial  role  that  education  can  play  in 
realizing  the  promise  of  our  time  and  off- 
•etting  its  perils.  The  legislation  you  are 
considering  gives  expression  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  educaUon  Is  a  major  and  enduring 
•cUvity  of  this  Nation,  and  that  educational 
cooperaUon  with  other  nations  constitutes 
»n  abiding  national  interest.  It  projecto  to 
the  forefront  of  our  national  policy  the  con- 
viction that  the  advancement  of  education. 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  properly  a  national 
obJecUve  of  the  United  States,  and  it  offers 
»  program  that  Is  not  a  crash  program  for 
»n  emergency  but  a  deliberate  effort  to  seek 
■uch  long-range  goals. 

Kot  lease,  it  recognizes  tbe  crucial  truth 
that  American  educational  activity  at  home 
and  American  educational  activity  abroad 
comprise  a  single  Interrelated  whole.  They 
»re  not  separate.  Bach  grows  more  effective 
»•  it  u  reinforced  by  the  other.  This  pro- 
gram Is  offered  not  as  a  one-aided  American 
venture  but  as  a  sign  of  our  desire  to  work 
cooperatively  with  others.  Its  object  Is  to 
■wengtben  American  edueatton  so  that  wo 
can  assist  other  countries  tn  streoctbenlng 
theirs,  and  so  that.  In  thto  process,  our  edu- 
cation wui  be  strengthened  too.  In  the 
words  of  the  Prealdent.  "The  knowledge  of 
our  citizens  U  a  treasure  which  grows  only 
When  It  is  shared."    A  truly  international 


eduoatlonal  endeavor  cannot  be  the  work  of 
one  country.  Tbe  paasage  at  tbe  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  at  IBM  would  Indicate 
that  this  country  is  prepared  to  make  a  oon- 
triteution  to  an  international  enter priee  la 
whicii  otlier  natlooa  are  Invtted  to  join. 

Finally,  it  may  tee  of  interest  to  you  if  I 
say  Just  a  few  words  about  the  relationship 
of  the  IntemaUonai  Bducation  Act  of  1966 
to  the  prosrams  In  Muttial  Educatlcoi  and 
Cultural  Exchange  which  are  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  State.  The  programs  en- 
visaged in  the  act  teefore  you  do  not  in  any 
way  duplicate  the  activities  of  the  D^mrt- 
ment  of  State,  but  rather  support  and  com- 
plentent  them.  The  search  for  people  of 
high  quality  to  take  part  in  our  programs 
takes  much  of  our  time  and  effort.  I  would 
hope  and  expect  that  the  irxlUation  of  pro- 
grams such  as  those  contemplated  in  the 
International  education  Act  would  make  it 
easier  to  find  the  people  we  need.  Moreover. 
the  programs  In  the  O^artment  at  State 
have  been  aimed,  in  the  BMln.  at  iiKllvlduals 
apart  from  their  institutional  alfiiiaUona.  and 
have  been  conceived  as  part  of  our  effort  in 
other  countries.  Tbe  International  Bduca- 
tion Act  of  1966  will  foctis  on  InstltutlonB, 
and  on  the  needs  of  American  education  at 
home.  Accordingly,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  tiie  Department  of  State,  the  passage  ol 
the  International  Education  Act  will  not  ob- 
struct or  overlap  our  efforts.  On  the  con- 
trary.  It  will  greatly   aid   these   efforts. 

I  should  be  happy  to  anrwer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 


SrATKueirr  or  Leonas*  H.  Masks,  Diaaooa 
OF  TBx  CS.  IirroaacATiaN  Aaucr.  Bsroax 
Task  Poacx  om  Iwr^tMsnosiax.  EnoCATiON 
or  THX  Hooax  Coauamx  om  Edocaiion 

A}4»  hAMOt,  Mabch   31,    1966 

I  am  glad  to  testify  on  behalf  of  HJL 
I34«l  and  HJR..  13i&S.  the  bUl  for  the  Inter- 
oatlooal  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Althoogh  as  this  task  force  know*,  the 
C.8.  Informatioo  Agency  Is  concerned  with 
programs  overseas,  not  within  the  United 
States.  thU  bill  haa  aignlflcant  Implies tlons 
for  lis.  In  our  task  of  projecting  the  Cnlted 
States  abroad — Ita  policies,  aociety,  culture, 
and  Institutions — our  most  valuable  resource 
is  human  talent.  The  men  and  women  who 
represent  USIA  abroad  must  comlilne  ppofea- 
stonal  expertise  in  communications  with  a 
aound  knowledge  at  iMth  the  United  Statea 
and  tbe  countrlea  In  which  they  serve.  Lan- 
guage akllls  and  area  knowledge  are  essential 
tools  for  them. 

Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of  strength- 
ening our  overveas  •  •  •  this  t>lU  can  make 
a  slgnifloant  contribution.  As  American  in- 
stitutions ot  higher  education  Improve  their 
currlculums  in  international  affairs  and  for- 
eign languages,  the  young  men  and  women 
who  Join  the  Agency's  foreign  aervloe  as  Jun- 
ior olBoMS  will  come  to  us  better  prepared  in 
these  fields.  Equally  important,  the  graduate 
centers  of  intemaUonal  studies  envisaged  in 
the  bill  will  l>e  exoellent  grounds  for  ad- 
vanced tralnlac  for  our  cultural  offioeri  and 
pubUc  affaire  oBloeia  during  their  careers. 
My  aim  Is  that  tbe  Agency  shall  develop, 
more  than  has  been  possible  so  far,  strong 
corps  of  experts  in  ail  areas  of  the  world; 
to  do  so,  the  Agency  must  rely  heavily  upon 
the  reaouroea  of  Anaerican  education. 

I  reoognin  that  thaae  bearings  are  limited 
to  the  propoaed  International  BdocatioD  Act 
of  1966.  Since  the  committee  ta  alao  con- 
cerned with  the  broader  aspects  at  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  international  education. 
however.  I  should  like  to  state  briefly  my 
support  for  these  new  initiatives  and  my 
agency's  readiness  to  contribute  to  their 
executton.  We  are  working  closely  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Charlee  Frankel 
in  making  neoasaary  plans,  and  have  sup- 
ported the  appointment  of  education  oOcers 
in  key  Mnbassies  abroad  to  give  new  impetus 
to  tlie  U3.  effort  in  interna  tiooal  education. 


These  education  oWcsri  will  not  aupplant 
Um  work  of  USIA  peraonaei  abroad,  and  in- 
deed I  foreeee  heavier  reapooalbiUUes  for  my 
acMiclea  as  a  result  of  the  Preaideat's  initi- 
ative. I  refer  not  only  to  programs  that 
USIA  now  administers  and  will  continue  to 
direct — such  as  book  pubUcation,  English 
teaching,  and  support  to  the  local  educa- 
tional and  cultural  institutions  known  as 
Bln&tional  Centers — but  also  to  the  prt^rams 
of  the  Btuvau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  for  which 
USZS  posts  are  responsible  overseas. 

The  expanded  training  that  I  mentioned 
above  will  help  us  equip  agency  officers  to 
carry  out  these  responslbillUes  at  a  higher 
level  of  excellence,  and  thus  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  President  s  program. 

Statxmxnt  of  Waxxxn  W.  Wiocma.  Actinc 
DnxcToa  or  thx  Pkacx  Coxps.  Bkfoxx  thx 
Task  Foxck  on  Intkxnational  Education 
of  thx  Coiucrrrxx  on  Education  anb 
Labox,  Houax  or  Rkpxeskntativks.  Maxch 
31,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  task 
force,  it  U  a  pleasure  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  bill  incorporating  part  of  the  Prealdent's 
new  program  for  international  educaUon. 

The  Peace  Corps  Itself  is  a  venture  in  In- 
ternational education.  About  half  of  the 
11.000  volunteers  now  serving  overseas  are 
engaged  In  classroom  teaching.  Tbe  other 
half  are  teaching  too — by  example  and  by  ac- 
tion In  their  communities  overseas.  Just  as 
they  are  all  learning  about  other  peoples, 
other  countries,  other  continents,  other  cul- 
tures, millions  of  people  around  the  world 
are  learning  from  them  ai>out  Americatu  and 
about  America.  And  as  volunteers  return  to 
this  country,  millions  of  Americans  are  learn- 
ing more  about  the  world. 

From  the  beginning.  Congress  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  this  educational  aspect  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Two  of  the  three  purposes 
stated  in  the  Peaoe  Corps  Act  have  to  do 
with  mutual  education  and  international 
understanding. 

And  from  the  beginning,  the  Peace  Corpa 
has  seen  the  Importance  of  preparing  the 
volunteers  for  this  venture  In  education,  not 
only  in  training  before  they  t>egln  their 
actual  servloe  Ixut  throughout  their  over- 
seas eervloe. 

For  tills  training  and  educational  support, 
both  In  this  country  and  overseas,  we  have 
turned  primarily  to  American  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  They  have  responded 
generously,  often  on  short  notice  and  under 
great  difflcultlee.  We  are  remedying  the 
short  notice  because  most  of  our  prognuna 
are  now  continuing  ones.  But  many  of  the 
dif&cultles  remain.  They  arise  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  few  of  our  colleges  or 
tinlversltles  have  sufficient  experience  or 
strength  In  the  areas  for  which  our  volun- 
teers need  training.  Particularly  at  the  be- 
ginning, many  of  the  languages  the  volun- 
teers needed  to  learn  had  not  been  taught 
In  this  country  before;  there  were  no  texta. 
no  tapes,  no  teachers.  There  were  no  ex- 
perts for  may  of  the  areas  to  which  they  were 
going,  and  for  many  of  the  fields  of  work 
they  were  to  undertake. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  train  20.000  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  to  assist  in  their  sup- 
port overseas,  and  faced  with  other  import- 
ant needs  for  overseas  expertise,  American 
higher  education  has  been  extending  itself 
and  gaining  in  overseas  experience  and 
understanding.  But  much  more  must  tie 
done.  And  the  President's  program  will  en- 
able it  to  be  done. 

Through  this  bill,  colleges  and  imlveral- 
ties  will  be  able  to  expand  their  interna- 
tional studies  and  research  on  both  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  levels.  They  will 
be  able  to  strengthen  their  faculties,  both 
with  American  teachers  who  have  acquired 
first-hand  experience  and  with  teachers 
from  other  countrlea.    They  wlU  t>e  able  to 
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c-'.ve  th«lr  students  flrst-rate  cotirses  and 
r.rst-hand  experience  overseas.  They  will 
develop  true  centers  of  strength  and  excel- 
lence in  International  studies — centers  with 
■*rilch  the  Peace  Corps  can  work  to  Improve 
further  the  training  and  overseas  educa- 
tional support  of  volunteers. 

The  strengthening  of  undergraduate  pro- 
?-ims  In  International  studies  should 
greatly  Increase  the  number  of  applicants  for 
Peace  Corps  service  who  have  demonstrated 
interest  and  ability  In  International  educa- 
tion and  who  already  have  special  skills. 
And  the  centers  for  advanced  International 
studies  can  provide  returned  volunteers  with 
an  avenue  through  which  their  Interests, 
ability  and  experience  In  International  edu- 
cation can  be  effectively  used. 

In  the  first  report  to  President  Kennedy 
on  the  Peace  Corps.  5  years  ago.  Sargent 
Shrlver  wrote:  "It  Is  time  for  American  uni- 
versities to  become  truly  world  universities. 
They  need  to  expand  their  horizon — their 
research  and  curriculum — to  the  whole 
world.  The  Peace  Corps  will  help  with  this 
transformation." 

The  Peace  Corps  has  helped.  College  and 
tmlversltles,  faculties  and  student  bodies,  are 
helping  themselves.  And  this  bill  will  niake 
possible  even  greater  progress  In  this 
transformation. 

That  Is  what  the  Peace  Corps  needs.  That 
Is  what  the  Nation  needs. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
UKRAINIAN  QUARTERLY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
vei.d  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  publish 
continuously  for  20  years  is  a  remarkable 
feat  in  and  of  itself.  The  Ukrainian 
Quarterly,  which  for  many  years  has  en- 
toyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  authori- 
tative journal  of  east  European  and 
.\3ian  affairs,  has  this  further  accom- 
ijllshment  to  Its  credit. 

FoT  the  past  two  decades.  It  has  pro- 
vided American  and  foreign  readers 
analyses  of  developments  and  events  In 
pastern  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  in 
many  ways  unique  and  novel.  Its  articles 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy  issues  have  de- 
veloped dimensions  of  thought  and  per- 
spective that  are  not  readily  found  In  any 
other  American  publication. 

With  good  reason,  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  journal  are  ofQcial  agen- 
cies and  groups  in  the  Red  Empire.  For 
years  they  have  followed  carefully  the 
periodicals  studies  of  the  captive  na- 
tions problem,  and  Moscow  especially 
has  attacked  the  journal  persistently  for 
disclosing  facts  and  developing  inter- 
pretations which  it  regards  as  harmful 
to  its  imperlocolonialist  domination  over 
numerous  captive  non-Russian  nations, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  can  be  truthfully  malnUlned  that 
no  periodical  in  this  country  contains  as 
much  information  and  critical  analysis 
about  the  captive  nations  in  general,  and 
the  captive  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
particular,  as  does  the  Ukrainian  Quar- 
terly. Adding  to  its  uniqueness,  the 
journal  consistently  deals  with  U.S. 
foreign    policy   issues    from    viewpoints 


that  have  scarcely  been  developed  or 
even  imderstood  by  other  American 
literary  media.  For  example,  its  view- 
points concerning  a  sound  liberation 
policy,  the  totalistlc  captive  nations  con- 
cept, Red  economic  strategy,  Sino-Soviet 
imperlocolonlallsm,  the  historical  Rus- 
sian problem,  a  free  world  poltrade 
policy,  American  myths  about  the 
USSR,  and  Russia,  and  numerous  other 
subjects,  are  virtually  pioneering  In  con- 
temporary American  thought. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  have  profited  over  the  years 
from  reading  this  journal,  when  I  con- 
gratulate the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  upon 
its  20th  anniversary,  and  offer  my 
felicitations  and  wishes  for  many  more 
decades  of  productive  public  service  and 
enllghterunent.  A  perceptive  Insight  in- 
to the  highly  constructive  character  of 
the  journal  can  be  gained  by  reading  the 
anniversary  article  on  "In  the  Main- 
stream of  Basic  Issues,"  written  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  published  in  the  index  of 
the  journal's  spring  Issue.  I  insert  this 
Ulimiinating  article  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

In  the  Mainstsxam  or  Basic  Isstrss 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

Within  the  span  of  a  short  article  It  Isn't 
easy  to  recount  all  the  rich  and  varied  ex- 
periences connected  with  a  publication  In  ex- 
istence over  20  years.  Those  who  are  at  all 
fnmlllar  with  the  tasks,  burdens,  and  costs  of 
regularly  publishing  a  periodical  cannot  but 
regard  thU  very  dxiratlon  of  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly  with  considerable  esteem  and  per- 
haps some  amazement.  On  the  American 
literary  stage  periodicals  of  scholarly  and 
yet  popularly  written  content  come  and  go, 
each  well  attesting  to  the  dlflJcultles  sur- 
rounding the  nature  of  the  enterprise  Itself. 
Many  a  college  or  university  cannot  even  af- 
ford a  publication  of  this  type.  It  Is  there- 
fore no  mean  feat  to  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  quarterly  for  over  two  decades,  and 
the  prospects  of  Its  expanded  circulation,  par- 
ticularly In  areas  of  Influential  thought  and 
action,  are  far  brighter  now  than  they  were 
after  the  first  decade  of  lu  existence, 

My  association  with  this  Journal  of  East 
European  and  Asian  affairs  commenced  back 
In  IftM.  when  I  was  serving  on  the  faculty  of 
New  York  University.  The  cumulative  ex- 
perience of  these  years  leads  me  to  ascribe 
the  following  reasons  to  this  real,  success- 
ful achievement  of  the  Journal.  First,  the 
dedication  to  the  journal  as  shown  by  Its 
originator  and  first  editor.  Dr.  Nicholas  D. 
Chubaty.  and  by  Its  subsequent  editor.  Dr. 
Walter  Dushnyck.  has  been  basic  to  the  ster- 
ling performance  and  high  standards  of  the 
publication.  Editorial  direction  of  this  spir- 
ited and  dedicated  kind  Is  the  very  soul  of 
any  publication.  Infusing  It  with  activist 
purpose,  balanced  accomplishment,  and  per- 
petual momentum. 

The  second  dominant  reason  for  this  gen- 
uine achievement  has  been  the  steady  growth 
of  subscribers  and  readers,  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  sustained  interest  of  the 
readers  has  been  a  veritable  source  of  In- 
spiration and  encouragement  for  successive 
Improvements  In  the  Journal  itself.  From 
the  very  beginning  a  determination  was  made 
to  produce  a  scholarly  and  objective  Journal 
with  an  Intellectually  activist  orientation. 
Too  many  scholarly  publications  tend  to  ac- 
cumulate dust  because  of  their  lack  of  this 
orientation.  In  so  many  Instances  over 
the  years  our  readers  have  let  It  be  known 
that  they  disagreed  with  the  data  and  Ideas 
of  the  article  and  editorial  but  were  never- 
theless moved  by  the  Bplrlt  of  translating 


the  overriding  theme  into  concrete,  construc- 
tive action.  This,  In  short.  Is  what  is  meant 
by  intellectual  activism. 

Another  impressive  reason  for  the  prog- 
ress made  is  the  editorial  advisory  board. 
This  body  consists  of  distinguished  scholar* 
who  occupy  professorial  positions  at  universi- 
ties and  colleges  on  almost  every  continent 
of  the  world.  They  have  substantially  con- 
tributed with  their  articles  and  advice  to 
the  stable  growth  of  the  publication.  Their 
association  with  the  journal  has  been  of 
inestimable  value. 

A  VALUABLE  MEDIUM  IN  THE  STBUGCLE 

In  addition,  the  Quarterly  has  become  dur- 
ing this  period  a  valuable  medium  of  knowl- 
edge, interpretation,  and  understanding  in 
the  truly  titanic,  contemporary  struggle. 
The  reader  would  be  surprised  to  know  the 
official  and  private  subscribers  to  the  periodi- 
cal, both  in  the  free  world  and  the  Red 
empire.  And  yet  a  moment  of  reflection 
would  erase  any  cause  for  surprise.  With- 
out exaggeration,  there  is  no  publication  in 
the  United  States  that  provides  material  on 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the  So- 
viet Union  as  does  this  one.  Criticisms  from 
Moscow,  Kiev,  and  other  Red  totalitarian 
capitals  have  been  consistently  abundant 
and  severe,  but  they  have  also  measured  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Journal's  regular  output. 
The  record  is  an  imposing  one. 

Furthermore,  the  Quarterly  Is  also  unique 
in  furnishing  information  and  ideas  regard- 
ing all  the  captive  nations  in  the  Red  Em- 
pire. Doubtless,  there  are  other  publications 
that  dwell  on  one  or  a  few  captive  nations. 
but  none  can  be  compared  with  this  periodi- 
cal in  terms  of  scope,  breadth,  and  outlook. 
One  of  the  publication's  policies  is  drawn 
along  the  lines  of  Public  Law  86-90,  the 
Capt*ve  Nations  Week  Resolution,  and  in 
effect  privately  implements  this  Congres- 
sional resolution  by  offering  articles,  edi- 
torials, and  commentaries  dealing  with  each 
captive  nation,  be  It  Cuba,  mainland  China, 
Georgia  or  Hungary.  In  this  respect  the  is- 
sues of  the  Quarterly  have  served  as  a  vital 
reservoir  for  research  and  study,  especially 
in  the  past  6  years. 

Highly  important,  too.  for  the  prominence 
of  the  periodical  are  the  prime  perspectives 
that  almost  every  issue  maintains  and  cul- 
tivates. The  central  idea  that  imperlo- 
colonialist Moscow  and  no  other  capital  or 
area  in  the  Red  Empire  is  the  crucial  enemy 
of  the  free  world  is  one  essential  perspective. 
Another  Is  the  genetic  development  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  Empire,  from  Moscow  In  1917 
to  Cuba  in  1960.  A  third  U  on  the  basic  and 
determining  distinction  between  Russia,  the 
power  center  of  the  empire,  and  the  UB.S.R., 
the  legalistic  facade  concealing  from  free 
world  view  the  basic  captivity  of  a  dozen 
large  captive  non-Russian  nations.  After 
all,  the  largest  captive  non-Rtissian  nation  In 
Eastern  Europe  is  Ukraine;  in  Asia,  it  is 
mainland  China.  Happily,  this  fundamental 
perspective  has  gained  wide  acceptance  in 
the  United  States.  For  example,  speaking 
of  the  breakup  of  empires  in  this  century. 
one  outstanding  American  historian  states, 
"If  the  Ukraine  had  been  detached  from  the 
Soviet  state  immediately  after  the  Russian 
Revolution,  the  Soviet  empire  today  would 
not  be  such  a  disturber  of  the  peace." ' 

A  further,  most  important  perspective, 
panicularly  for  U.S.  leadership,  concentrates 
on  the  key  to  cold  war  victory  and  the  pre- 
vention of  aggression  and  a  hot  global  war. 
namely  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
U.S.SJl.  Our  inability  to  see  this  and  Its 
unlimited  ramifications  and  opportunities  Is 
one  of  Moscow's  most  formidable  defenses  of 
its  empire.     Protracted  American  ignorance 
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about  the  mulUnatlonal  compoelUon  of  tlie 
U.S.S.R.  amjxlre-state  really  devoilve*  Into 
foraoinc  Moacow's  chief  weapon  against  Uie 
free  world,  negative  though  it  be.  Without 
questloa,  the  Quarterly  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  such  constructive  thought,  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  its  chief  contributions  to 
VS.  poUcy  and  action  will  be  thia  perspec- 
tive over  the  long  run. 

UTX  issTTKS.  uvx  wxrmni 

Perhaps  the  best  aspect  of  the  journal  is 
Its  constant  ideational  location  in  the  main- 
stream of  basic  Issues.  Addressing  Itself 
continually  to  live  Issues,  the  Quarterly  has 
attained  to  the  remarkable  reputation  of  be- 
ing an  organ  of  Uve  writing.  Not  the  super- 
ficial weekly  or  monthly  type,  aggregating 
facts  and  offering  shifting  opinions,  but  rath- 
er the  analytic  quarterly  type,  sifting  and 
dissecting  facts  against  a  stable,  Interpreta- 
tive background  of  history  and  ideas.  Pick 
up  any  issue  of  this  journal  and  you  will  find 
this  omnipresent  truth  staring  at  you-  In- 
deed, there  are  current,  baeic  issues  and  sub- 
jecu  which  you  are  unaware  of  simply  be- 
cause other  media  either  fall  to  recognize 
them  or.  if  they  do.  are  not  competent  to 
bsndle  and  treat  them  with  analytic  ade- 
quacy and  insight.  Most  are  even  unaware 
of  the  running  literary  battles  waged  across 
the  seas  and  within  the  United  States  on 
these  fundamental  subjects. 

Being  in  the  mainstream  of  basic  issues, 
the  Quarterly  regularly  covers  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  essential  material.  Developments 
la  Eastern  Europe.  Asia,  and  elsewhere, 
thoughts  on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  cold  war 
analyses,  and  a  wide  range  of  dlsctpllnea — 
historical,  economic,  political,  anthropo- 
logic, etc.— consistently  appear  In  the  pages 
at  this  journal.  But  perbaps  the  beat  Indi- 
cation of  the  live  nature  and  character  of 
the  periodical  U  Us  use  In  the  CoNcxca- 
BioNAL  Record,  which  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
ot  the  Nation's  recorded  history.  The  pru- 
dent publication  of  Quarterly  material  la 
the  Recobd  has  not  only  made  much  valu- 
able analysis  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
general  public  but  has  aleo  contributed  to 
legislation,  congressional  hearings,  and 
studies,  and  Informed  opinion  concerning 
ths  U.3.SJI.  In  particular. 

Just  to  cite  two  examplee.  Public  Law  86- 
90.  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
and  PubUc  Law  86-749,  authoriiing  the 
Taras  Shevchenko  statue,  are  the  products 
of  thought  found  in  the  Journal. 

The  creative  public  service  performed  by 
the  Quarterly  all  these  years  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated unless  one  has  followed  this  whole 
development  cloeely  and  attentively.  The 
evidence  Is  a  massive  one,  but  the  scope  and 
depth  of  It  can  be  gleaned  from  a  concise 
review  of  some  highlight*  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNGREssioMAL  Record.  The 
items  are  a  selected  few.  enough  to  indicate 
the  variety  of  subject  matter,  the  nature 
of  the  analyses,  and  the  acute  currency  of 
the  issues.  Many  of  the  Issues  discussed 
openly  and  In  this  form  10  years  ago  still 
apply  today.  This  is  why  the  journal  has 
become  increasingly  important  for  research 
purposes  as  well  as  new  dlacussloa. 

THE     BREADTH     AJ*D    WTOTH 

As  highlighted  examplee,  then,  several 
articles  appeared  In  the  last  decade  on  the 
intriguing  subject  of  U.S.  diplomatic  reU- 
tlons  with  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.*  The  ana- 
lyses formed  a  basis  for  congieaalonal  bear- 
ings that  gained  nationwide  attention.  The 
death  of  the  resolution's  spoDBoe  and  eeveral 
intervening  evenu  caused  a  long  delay  on 
th*  ?Jf*'J*«*'  but  the  matter  U  stlU  before 
the  89th  Congress  for  consideration.  It  Is 
«»ne  of  those  basic  Issues  that  fleeting  time 
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cannot  erase.     It  will  have  to  be  resolved 
sooner  or  later. 

Closely  associated  with  the  preceding  sub- 
ject la  that  of  lands  and  natlods  In  the 
U3.SJI.*  A  Quarterly  article  on  tbis  vital 
matter  warn  reprinted  In  tbe  Bsoons  and 
gained  coosttferable  pos>ular  appeal.  Count- 
less Americans  under  the  Illusions  of  the 
U.S.8Jt.  being  'a  nation,"  "a  single  country." 
"Ruasia,"  "a  monolith"  and  many  other  base- 
less characterizaMons,  found  the  data  In  the 
article  "new"  and  "thou^t  provoking."  In 
process  of  education,  what  was  said  accu- 
rately 10  years  ago  has  to  be  repeated  tor 
every  new  generation.  The  content*  of  that 
article  aj^ly  today  as  they  did  nearly  10  years 
ago. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  Quar- 
terly article  on  "Basic  Misconceptions  In  U.S. 
Military  Thought  on  the  U5.8.R."«  The  mis- 
leading notion  of  assessing  the  enemy's  mili- 
tary power  solely  In  terms  of  arms  technology 
Is  as  current  today  as  It  was  In  1959.  The 
article  exploded  this  notion  and,  with  per- 
tinent evidence  and  analysis,  maintained 
that  Moscow  fears  Its  armed  forces  far  more 
than  we  do,  but  lor  other  more  determining 
reasons. 

The  subject  has  broad  cold  war  implica- 
tions, as  do  the  two  articles  reprinted  lu  the 
same  year  on  the  subjects  of  Russian  ma- 
chinations In  the  Middle  East  and  tradi- 
tional Russian  cold  war  activity.  "GukUng 
Impreeaions  of  the  Middle  Bast"  stlU  apply 
today  as  we  witness  Moscow 's  penetrations  in 
Turkey,  Iran,   Iraq,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.' 

Even  without  Khrushchev,  the  reprinted 
article  on  "The  Russian  Problem:  From  Ivan 
the  Terrible  to  Nlklta  the  Sanguine'  applies 
to  Brezhnev,  Koeygln,  and  any  other  successor 
so  long  as  the  empire  within  an  empire 
exUts.  • 

With  the  U.SJ8.H  ,  Indeed  the  entire  Red 
Empire,  In  deep  eoononUc  trouble  today,  we 
don't  hear  much  about  the  "decisive  eco- 
nomic race,"  "the  economic  competition " 
against  the  United  States  In  parUcular  and 
the  free  world  In  general.  Yet,  except  for 
certain  statistical  data  and  dated  empirical 
comments,  the  reprinted  article  on  "Eco- 
nomic Vulnerabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union" 
enjoys  an  even  greater  application  today 
because  of  both  its  structure  and  substantia- 
tion by  subsequent  development.- 

Moreover,  myths  we  have  lived  by  are  not 
only  economic  In  character  but  of  many 
other  hues.  This  was  clearly  elucidated  In 
a  Quarterly  article  long  before  a  concern 
about  myths  was  shown  by  one  of  our  Sen- 
ators. •  Despite  some  improvement  in  our 
thinking  about  "Russia,"  the  nine  myths  still 
linger  on. 

An  area  which  continues  to  elude  the 
understanding  of  most  Americans  is  political 
warfare.  This  organic  subject  ie  tiie  most 
Important  one  since  by  proper  definition  It 
embraces  ererything  within  an  operational 
context.  An  early  article  on  "Polwar's 
Strategic  Concept"  covered  the  essentials  of 
this  field.*  A  later  reprinted  analysis  <rf 
"Dominant  Russian  and  American  Problems 
in  the  Cold  War"  showed  the  opportunities 
open  to  us  for  successful  political  warfare 
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operations.^*  Here,  too,  with  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  understanding  In  this  critical  field 
these  articles  will  continue  to  enjoy  current 
significance. 

The  reality  of  the  captive  nations  In  toto 
has  been  imderscored  repeatedly.  This  real- 
ity has  served  as  the  basis  for  numerous 
analyses.  It  has  also  justified  the  creation 
of  a  special  congressional  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations."  TTUs  joxuTial  has  sur- 
passed all  others  on  this  point,  so  that  today 
the  subject  Is  being  carefully  considered  and 
some  workable  arrangement  will  be  con- 
summated. Interlocked  with  all  this  Is,  of 
coTirse.  the  Quarterly's  persistent  Interest  in 
all  of  the  captive  nations  and  attempts  made 
to  liberate  them.  An  article  titled  "China's 
Battlellne  of  Freedom"  exemplifies  this  In- 
terest vividly."  The  dominant  Ideas  of  this 
article  remain  fresh  and  pertinent  for  any 
discussion  bearing  on  Free  China  or  Red 
China. 

As  to  the  now  traditional  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  general  American  understanding 
of  Its  meaning  and  Intent,  numerous  pieces 
appear  aimually  in  the  Quarterly.  An  excel- 
lent but  critical  background  article  oa 
"Nixon  and  the  Captive  Nations  Reeolutlon  " 
usually  serves  as  the  base  for  measuring  the 
strides  made  In  this  understanding.^'  On 
this  score,  too,  the  Quarterly  Is  unsurpassed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  various  other  periodicals 
depend  on  this  journal  for  analyses  and  com- 
mentaries dealing  with  the  anntial  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance,  reactions  from  the 
Red  Empire,  and  projections  for  the  future. 
Is  it  little  wonder  that  the  Journal  has  been 
under  constant  attack  by  the  Red 
total!  tartans? 

The  Taras  Shevchenko  sutue  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  is  truly  the  second  statue  of 
liberty,  dedicated  to  the  liberation  and  free- 
dom of  all  the  captive  nations.  This  living 
monument  to  world  freedom  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  analyses  published  orlgi- 
naUy  in  the  Quarterly.  One  of  the  aracles 
sets  forth  all  the  issues  that  were  successfully 
controverted  against  a  Washington  dally.^* 

Not  only  this,  the  journal's  articles  and 
commentaries  uniquely  contained  all  the  fire 
and  batUe  sounds  in  4  years  of  exchange 
with  Moscow  and  Its  puppets,  w^hlch  consti- 
tute research  data  not  to  be  found  analyzed 
in  any  other  American  medium.  An  ardent 
advocate  of  the  statue  is  revered  by  all  free- 
dom-conscious citizens  In  Washington,  and 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Commit- 
tee have  honored  him  with  the  Shevchenko 
Freedom  Award.  In  one  of  its  reviews  the 
Quarterly  paid  fitting  tribute  to  the  beauty. 
Inspiration,  and  truth  of  his  official  prayers." 

From  all  this  it  should  be  evident  that 
this  journal,  enjoying  the  real  and  genuine 
achievement  o(  20  years  In  existence,  is  pro- 
foundly immersed  In  the  critical  Issues  of  our 
times.  Just  to  cite  s  few  more  examples 
from  the  angle  defined  earlier.  East-West 
trade  Is  an  Issue  of  considerable  Importance 
In  the  cold  war.  The  Quarterly  has  examined 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  Issue  In  its 
articles  and  commentaries. ■•    Its  conclusion 
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on  the  necesalty  of  a  poltrade  policy  Is  being 
widely  discussed  today.  Another  Illustration 
Is  the  effectiveness  of  its  articles  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  U.S.  Consular  Convention 
«-lth  the  USSR.  TbU  Issue  has  been  out- 
standing since  the  spring  of  1964.  and  It  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  the  Quarterly's  con- 
centration on  the  problem  has  contributed 
heavily  to  the  postponement  of  any  quick 
and  ill-advised  ratification  of  this  pact  by 
the  Senate  " 

Plnally,  because  of  Its  activist  literary  out- 
put the  Quarterly,  the  publication  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
is  confronted  by  innumerable  inquiries  as  to 
its  policies  and  objectives.  These  are  easily 
answered  by  "The  Educational  Policy  of 
UCCA,"  an  article  that  states  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  policy,  alms,  objectives,  and 
convictions  of  all  who  manage  the  periodi- 
cal." 

In  short,  derived  from  the  general  UCCA 
policy,  that  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  is 
purely  and  candidly  educational,  but  educa- 
tional for  action  and  survival.  Its  philos- 
ophy has  been  and  its  ideas  and  truths  an- 
chored In  historical  evidence  and  molding 
American  thought  and  experience  for  excel- 
lence and  success  In  the  world  crisis.  Its 
contributions  have  found  their  mark  in 
American  scholarship  and  intellectual 
thought.  And  as  it  plunges  into  its  third 
decade  of  existence,  the  Quarterly  does  so 
with  a  solid  foundation  of  experience  and 
achievement,  a  well  Justified  and  inspired 
hope  of  even  greater  successes,  and  a  confi- 
dence In  the  longrun  and  ultimate  efficacy 
of  the  power  of  Its  knowledge,  ideas,  and 
recorded  convlcUnn* 


SBA  BUSINESS  LOAN  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  RESUMED 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlMnan 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EviNsl  may  extend 
his  rema;  ks  at  this  pwint  In  the  Ricohd 
and  inciude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  pending  bill  should  be  passed. 
There  is  need  to  resume  the  SBA  busi- 
ness loan  program. 

The  Increase  of  $125  million  In  lend- 
ing authority  as  proposed  In  the  pending 
bill  will  allow  SBA  to  begin  accepting 
loan  applications  again  on  a  limited 
basis  until  additional  financing  Is  worked 
out  for  next  fiscal  year.  It  would  be  my 
preference  that  there  be  a  more  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  revolving  fund. 
In  this  connection.  I  Introduced  a  bill — 
H.R.  12089 — last  January  to  provide  an 
Increase  of  $359  million  to  $2.2  billion  in 
the  fund. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
S  2729  so  that  SBA  can  get  on  with  Its 
;ob  of  providing  loan  service  for  small 
bu.sij.essmen  of  America  who  are  In  need 
of  capital  and  credit. 

The  SBA  is  beginning  to  realize  its 
great  potential.  Last  October  the  loan 
prokrum  was  suspended.    We  must  pass 
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legislation  to  authorize  and  permit  re- 
suming of  SEA'S  business  loan  services. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  more  than  13,000 
loans  were  approved  for  $418  million — 
which  Is  twice  the  number  of  loans  ap- 
proved in  1964 — and  1964  was  a  record 
year. 

To  assure  adequate  funds  for  the  small 
business  loan  program,  section  2  of 
S.  2729  establishes  two  separate  loan 
fimds— -one  for  business  loans  and  one 
for  disaster  loan  programs. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  mingling  of  the  two  funds 
has  resulted  on  several  occasions  in  busi- 
ness loans  being  exhausted  because  of 
the  occurrence  of  natural  disasters. 

Certainly  a  fund  for  natural  disasters 
at  times  is  needed.  Such  funds  should 
be  earmarked  and  separated  from  the 
business  loan  program. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  authorizing 
legislation. 

SPEECH  PRAISED 

Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleanan 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  taken  due 
note  of  President  Johnson's  reminder 
to  the  French  people  as  to  what  a  with- 
drawal from  NATO  could  mean. 

It  would  mean,  the  paper  pointed  out, 
•"returning  to  a  bilateral  system  which 
brought  the  downfall  of  France  In  two 
world  wars  "  and  it  would  mean  "taking 
France  out  of  a  collective  system  which 
has  brought  France  greater  peace  and 
prosperity  than  It  has  known  in  this 
century." 

Since  the  analysis  made  by  the  news- 
paper Is  very  timely.  I  offer  the  editorial 
for  printing  in  the  Record. 

[Prom   the   New   York    Herald   Tribune, 

Mar.  24,  19061 

L.B.J.  Addresses  the  Prsncb 

If  President  de  Gaulle  is  to  be  diverted 
from  his  NATO  collision  course,  it  must  now 
be  clear  that  much  more  than  diplomatic 
messages,  however  skillfully  drafted,  will  be 
necessary.  The  exchanges  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  American  and  French  Presidents 
were  initiated  by  General  de  Gaulle  to  ex- 
plore a  solution  for  a  France  not  Inside,  but 
outside.  NATO. 

The  system  of  bllaterlal  military  pacts 
which  De  Gaulle  would  substitute  for  the 
collective  NATA  system  already  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  United  States  and  the  13  other 
NATO  members;  and  if  President  Johnson 
goes  to  the  trouble  of  si>elllng  out  the  rea- 
sons, either  in  fresh  letters  to  Paris  or  in  a 
public  speech,  as  be  did  yesterday,  he  may 
be  doing  so  not  because  he  thinks  he  might 
change  President  de  Gaulle's  mind,  but  be- 
cause he  would  like  to  reach  the  minds  of 
the  French  people.  It  may  be  too  late  for 
De  Gaulle  to  change  on  his  own  volition;  but 
It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  for  the  French 
electorate  to  change  his  mind  for  him. 

President  de  OauUe,  of  course,  presumes 
that  the  French  will  follow  wherever  he 
would  lead.  But  the  results  of  the  last 
presidential  election  made  It  clear  that  be 
does  not  have  the  following  be  had  before. 


and  that  his  losses  were  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  his  anti-NATO  position. 

President  Johnson  has  developed  the  im- 
plications of  this  position  for  the  benefit  of 
the  French  public  as  well  as  the  US.  Foreign 
Service  officers  whom  he  addressed  yesterday. 
They  would  mean  returning  to  a  bilateral 
system  which  brought  the  downfall  of 
France  in  two  world  wars;  and  they  would 
mean  taking  France  out  of  a  collective  sys- 
tem which  has  brought  Prance  greater  peace 
and  prosperity  than  It  has  known  In  this 
century. 

That  is  a  good  deal  to  be  throwing  away 
In  exchange  for  soniething,  the  nature  of 
which  is  still  not  clearly  known.  The 
French  may  sympathize  with  De  Gaulle  in 
his  romanticism,  as  may  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  the  road  to  romanticism  could 
also  lead  to  ruin  if  not  tempered  by  reality. 

It  Is  to  the  French  sense  of  realism  that 
the  champions  of  NATO  must  address  them- 
selves. And  if  this  sense  of  reaUsm  should 
be  expressed  In  the  parliamentary  elections 
to  be  held  prior  to  expiration  of  the  NATO 
treaty  arrangements,  these  arrangements 
might  yet  conceivably  be  upheld.  That 
would  be  a  defeat  for  De  Gaulle.  But  a  vic- 
tory for  NATO  may  be  more  Important  for 
Prance,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  Western  World. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephens)  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

To  Mr.  Rumsfeld  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  April  13, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  and  Govern- 
ment Information. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MtTLTER  for  1  hour,  on  April  25. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stratton.  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  QuiE  tat  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Reid  of  Illinois),  for  1  hour,  on  April 
5,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  DllnoLs)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  FiNo  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mailuard. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stratton)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.   DONOHTTE. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  4S99.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  g^ass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Emanuel,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  of 
certain  chipped  colored  glass  windows  for 
Saint  Ann's  Church,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 

H.R  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  6845.  An  act  to  correct  Inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teachers 
and  teaching  positions  under  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act;  and 

H.R.  9883.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter 
S  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  4,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  ABsistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  Imple- 
mentation of  section  511(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2255.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State*,  transmitting  a 
recommendation  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  would  extend 
from  March  31  to  May  31,  1866,  the  dead- 
line for  enrollment  In  the  medical  Insurance 
portion  of  the  social  security  health  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged  (H.  Doc.  418) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  "Fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses" 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  has  been  reapt>or- 
tloned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  the  provUlons  of  31  U.S.C.  665; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmltUng  the  18th  annual  report  on  the 
national  industrial  reserve,  pursuant  to  the 
provUlons  of  Public  Law  80-883;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  ComnUssloners,  DUtrict  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon 
to  amend  section  5  of  the  act  of  February  11, 
1929,  as  amended,  relaUng  to  the  compromise 
Of  claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2259.  A  letter  from  the  national  president, 
aiue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  transmitting 
minutes  of  the  23d  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America, 
neid  m  Mlaau  Beach,  Fla..  October  24-29, 


1965;   to  the  Committee  on   the  District  of 
Coliuibia. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
legislation  to  establish  a  nationwide  system 
of  trails,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  extraor- 
dinary contractual  actions  to  facilitate  the 
national  defense,  for  the  calendar  year  1965, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-804;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BECKWORTH:  Conmilttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  S.  2573.  An  act  to 
validate  the  action  of  the  acting  superintend- 
ent, Yosemlte  National  Park,  In  extending 
the  1955  leave  year  for  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1403).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'HARA  Of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  A  report  entitled  "The 
Costs  of  World  Peacekeeping";  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1404).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DENTON;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  14215.  A  biU  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1405).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  12617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  economic  and  social  development 
In  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1406) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  14088.  A  bill  to 
amend  chapter  56  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  Improved  health  bene- 
fits program  for  retired  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  ptirposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1407).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.J.  Res.  997.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
U.S.  participatk>n  In  relieving  victims  of 
hunger  In  India  and  to  enhance  India's  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  Its 
people:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1406). 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR; 

HJt.  14176.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  Grand  Canyon  'National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DmOELL: 

H  Jl.  14177.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ByMr.  ASHBBOOK: 
H Jt.  14178.  A  bm  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  tw  experimentation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Bfr.  BURKS: 
H.R.  14179.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Indi- 
viduals 66  years  of  age  or  older  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enroll,  at  any  time  during  1966.  In 
the  program  of  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance benefits  established  by  part  B  of 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOTITON  of  Caltfomta: 
H.R.  14180.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  XVIIl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  through 
September  30,  1966,  the  Initial  enrollment 
period  for  coverage  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  in  the  case  of  In- 
dividuals reaching  age  65  before  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAXXAN: 
H.R.  14181.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  chUdren,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLKR : 
H.R.  14182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Judgments 
for  costs  against  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM : 
H.R.  14183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  through 
August  31,  1966.  the  Initial  enrollment  period 
for  coverage  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  provided  under  part  B  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJl.  14184.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services   and   Construction   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  14186.  A  blU  to  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landnoark  and 
to  require  its  preservation  and  continued  use 
as  a  public  market,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  (Colum- 
bia. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  14186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  a  Minority 
Economic  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  14187.  A  bill  to  reclassify  cerUin  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  14188.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  14189.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  insured  banks 
from  issuing  negotiable  Interest -bearing  or 
discounted  notes,  certificates  of  deposit,  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness;  to  the  Cora- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  14190.  A  bill  to  establish  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or 
shipped  In  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14191.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Olvil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON : 
H.R.  14192.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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Bv    M-    HOWARD: 
HR  liii'S    A  t>ui  to  dlnct  tte  Secretary 
ol  ine  Interior  to  cooparata  wltb  tl>«  StalM 
ol  New  VjtIc  «.nd  New  Jef««7  on  a  procraiB 

ui  ci'veijp  j)r».er-v».  uMt  restore  tbe  r»- 
Bi>y:rcr*  of  ine  Hudson  RlTer  aod  tta  sbares 
and  -o  H  it.£iQr'.se  certain  neceeiary  etcpa  to 
!■«•  ViK-:  i.^  pr-jvect  those  resourcee  from 
fi.,r.  er>e  Federal  actlonj  until  tbe  States  and 
Congreaa  Bhail  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
ftcc  in  uiat  pro(p-air. .  to  the  Cotninlttee  on 
In-.enor   and    InarulJir   AiTalr*. 

H  R  141^  A  biu  to  proTlde  for  a  oompre- 
txens.vc  rfvMT*/  of  nattonftl  water  reeource 
pr-  o.f  rrut  aad  programs,  and  for  otl>er  pwr- 
■^•f^>..  the    Oommittee   on   Interior    and 

By  Mr   HUU,: 

U  R  I4id6.  A  bUl  to  authorise  tbe  erection 
or  a  nriemorlai  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Uj  Oen  J  )ha  J.  Pershing;  to  tbe  Committee 
un  Hi  luie  .^xlrr.inlstratlon. 

Bv  .Mr.  KASTSNMEIER : 

K  r  4 .  J6.  A  bUl  to  establish  safety 
B-,v;..i,rJ^  f^r  motor  veblcle  tlrea  sold  or 
sh:;7ped  Lii  taterstate  eomiaertse,  and  for 
otner  purp<««fl:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Inter- 
s-Ate and  Foreign  Oocnmerce. 
By  Mr    KLPP^aMAN: 

H  R  I4Ld7.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  oompre- 
Y.e:.s.v«  program  for  tbe  control  of  alooiiol- 
ism,  to  the  Committee  on  Inl>-r  at^  and  For- 
eign Oonunerce. 

HJt  UlSa.  A  hlU  to  amend  ti..  KVj  I  of 
the  Social  Seciaity  Act  to  eite.v:  .  lagti 
August  31  '. 'fi6  thf  !-!:•;«;  »TipDilmenl  period 
for  covers^  .iiMer  •.  .?  ir-  ijraia  o<  supple- 
mentary- medic  !j  .s  .-  .r:  -  beneflta  for  the 
af^ed  provided  under  pa  - .  H  of  such  title;  to 
the  Comn-.:tte*  or.  Aav  und  Means. 
By  Mr    M  t  .'.K  THY 

H..R.  141 '3    .\      ::  establish  a  Bedwood 

National  Parte  i:-.  -Sxt  .s-ate  of  California,  and 
fnr   other    p..--  '    -  the   Committee    on 

In-erior  ar.d  I.nsuiar   ■»..-':'- 
By   Mr     M<  VlsT-'.F.H 

H  R  14200  A  i>;:i  to  iM-oTid«  that  a  church 
ar.u  :'.i  n.. ..,,-■•  may  elect  to  have  such 
ml ri later  -j-eated,  :  jt  5^x:laJ  security  coverage 
and  tax  purx>o«e3  as  an  employee  of  such 
ch -u-ch  reirard.!ess  of  taia  oorerage  as  a  self- 
employed  mdiT'.duiU  (or  his  lack  of  corerage) 
under  tbe  proTlaians  of  law  otherwise  gor- 
er:. .ng  his  coverage  statua;  to  the  Comailt- 
'.("•  :.  Wivs  ar.d  Means. 
Bv  Mr    MACKLAT: 

HR  112  1  A  biU  to  amend  seetloa  3  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.8.C. 
: '  '  •  ;»    Crr.mlttee   on    Interstate  axKl 

PV-ireirn  rcwnmer'"? 
B  V  Mr    MCvsS: 

H  R  \*2-a  A  n:A  to  auttaoriae  tbe  Secre- 
tarv  :•-!,.-. or    to   coBstrtkCt,   operate, 

■ir.  1  the   initial  phase  of  the  east 

Bids    div.si  ,r.     Central    VaUey    project,    Call- 
forri.i     lad   T  ^r    Tier  purpoBes:  to  the  COm- 
mlf./>e    )n    l;itcr;i.r   axtd  Insular  Affairs. 
B-.   Ml.  MULTER: 

H  T  .4  203  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
•pecl.il  milk  program  tor  children;  to  the 
C->minittp<»  on  Agrlcaltare. 

Bv  Mr   MTTRPHT  of  New  York: 

H  R  1 42C4  A  bi  1 !  lo  amend  the  Public 
jT»'i  ■•*.  -■■-■.ire  A.'t  to  increaaa  tbe  oppor- 
'        •    ■*  ;:g   at  oaedleal   technolo- 

gistjs  .iod  perso  :iei  lA  etbsT  alUad  health 
prof  sar^. (MIS  '  i  Improve  tiMWhHatlanal  ({aal- 
itv  of  ir.e  schools  trainlac  meh  allied  health 
profpsat(  na  peraonoel,  KOd  to  strengthen  and 
i.i.f  -  i^iuung  atodent  kian  programs 

for  medir  u  oB'-ropatliic.  dental,  podiatry. 
pii»jTn,i.cy  -^punjetrt  -  and  naming  students, 
an<!  (cir  oUier  purp<  oen.  to  the  Oommittee  on 
I:. ■►';•..•,<■  .:    i  F   r-.fr.  Oomiaerce. 

Bv  V!r  .N'EI.riE% 
HR  14206  A  biu  -o  declare  the  Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  hi»t4:v*  ■  Ar.liiiArk  and 
tij  recjuire  its  preeer/auiu.  <Ui<:  sui.  ;  j»-d  use 
as  a  public  market,  and  for  other  purpoeee: 
u>  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


HJa.  liaoa.  a  bUI  to  anthorlM  a  S-year 
program  of  grants  for  construction  of  vet- 
artnary  niwltnal  etfaeaUon  facilities,  and  for 
ochar  pm  poses:  to  the  Oommtttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foratgn  Oosmaeroe. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  MbmeaoU: 

HH.  14307  A  bill  to  anand  the  act  en- 
titled "All  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  lim- 
iting tbe  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on." approved  March  4.  1907:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  F^orelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr  PIKE; 

H.R.  14208.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  certain  provtalons  of  law  relating 
to  woman  In  tbe  Armed  Porcee,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl.  14209.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  21.  1957.  Public  Law  85-155,  71  SUt. 
375.  and  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
heretofore  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RE8NICK: 

H.R.  14210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  sintering  or 
burning  as  a  mining  prooees  In  the  case  of 
shale,  clay,  and  Mate  tiaed  or  sold  for  use,  as 
lightweight  concrete  aggregates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.REUSS: 

HJl.  14211.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  boandarles 
<rf  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  Arizona  and   for  other  purpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  8CHISLER; 

HR.  14212.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  STRATTON: 

H.a.  14213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  require  that  tbe 
dally  ration  of  members  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  contain  at  least  as  much  butter 
as  tbe  dally  ration  prescribed  for  members 
of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  VIVIAN; 

HH.  14214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
Ushnvent  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  DKNTON: 

HJL  14215.  A    bill    making    appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1097.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 

HJl.  14216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tartfT  sched- 
ules of  tbe  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  American  selling  prloe  In 
the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber  or 
plastics;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HANLBY: 

HR  14217.  A  btU  to  redaaalfy  certain  posi- 
tions In  tbe  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  KINa  of  Utah : 

HJl  14218.  A  talil  to  provide  for  the  lease 
ot  oertaln  public  lands  for  ponding  and  re- 
lated purpKMSs;  to  the  ConuzUttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LOVE : 

H.R.  1421B.  A  t>m  to  reclassify  oertsJn  posi- 
tions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MACKAT: 

H  R.  14220.  A  bUl  to  autborlae  a  a-year 
program  of  grants  for  oonstructlon  oC  vet- 
erinary mertloal  education  faculties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  l^orelgn  Oocnmerce. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 

H.R.  14221.  A    blU    for    the    estabUshment 
of  a  Civilian  Avlattoc  AfwUUmy:  to  tlM  Oom- 
mittee on  Ixtfeervtate  and  Foreign  i'>>mnieroe. 
By  Mr.  RIVBRB  Ot  AU.-i^ 

HJL  14222.  A  Ull  to  es«abuaa  a  nation- 
wide  system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TATBS: 

HR.  14233.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  a<  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  disability 
"fteece**  to  cases  where  an  individual  is  com- 
pelled by  his  dlsabnity  to  give  up  his  usual 
occupation  and  takes  less  remunerative  work 
or  limit  the  extent  to  which  he  performs 
such  oocopatioD;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJl.  14234.  A  bin  to  an>end  part  B  of  Utle 
XVIU  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
extend  through  May  31.  1960,  tbe  Initial 
period  for  enrolling  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  beneflta 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HAU>ERM: 

H.R.  14225.  A  bill  to  establlEb  a  Commis- 
sion on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws;    to  tbe  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  IMS.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  14227.  A  bin  to  establish  a  consoU- 
dated  Federal  corrections  system,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  1002.  Joint  rewohitlon  on  a  na- 
tional education  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CALLAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1003.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
tbe  intent  of  tbe  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.J.  Res.  1004.  Joint  resolution  on  a  na- 
tional education  policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.J.  Res.  1005.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Oommittee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H  J.  Res.  1006.  Joint  reeoltrtlon  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  8th  day 
of  September  of  each  year  as  "International 
Literacy  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 

H.J  Res.  1007.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  latent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropn-latlons  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.J.  Res  1008.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  authority  of  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission  to  approve  consolida- 
tions, unifications,  or  acquisitions  of  control 
of  railroad  properties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  WTULER; 

H.J.  Rea  1009.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  In  which 
June  14  occurs  as  "NaUonal  FUg  Week,"  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  BROOMFIELD : 

HJ.  Res.  1010.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  CALI.AN: 

H  J.  Res.  1011.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 


lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H  J.  Res.  1012.  Joint  restdutlon  to  create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.J.  Res.  1013.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantlo 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  STAFFORD: 
H.J.  Res.  1014.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantlo 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WY ATT: 
H.J.  Res.  1015.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
H.J.  Res.  1016.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  14228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlnceneo 
Turrlclamo;  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BURKE: 
HJl.  14229.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Hugh  McDonnell;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  14230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  F.  Puentes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
HJl.  14231.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joao 
OUvelra;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  14232.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Calderone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By   Mr,    McVICKER: 

HR.  14233.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Robledo  Diaz  Martinez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  0'NEIU<  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  14234.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
deJ.  Toledo;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  14236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
Csonllo  Farias;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  14236.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Manuel 
M.  E.  Bgea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HJl.  14337.  A  blU  few  the  relief  of  Deb  Ku- 
mar Das:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWEU^: 

HJl.  14238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shuhuru 
Ibrahlmla;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  8CHEUER: 

H.R.  14339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Netha- 
nlel  Klsenberg  and  Drora  Elsenberg;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


tl 
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Soybeans  and  the  Ftfth  District 
of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L  UTTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  10  counties  of  my  con- 
gressional district  produce  n^rly  one- 
third  of  the  soybeans  grown  irumy  home 
State  of  Ohio. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  report  on  soybet.^.,-, 
tion.  dated  August  1965,  these  10  toL.-.^ 
produced  13,059,000  bushels  of  soybeans 
on  554,800  acres  during  1964.  Total  1964 
production  for  the  State,  according  to 
the  U8DA  report,  was  41,850,000  bushels, 
grown  on  1,860,000  acres. 

Thus  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
leading  producer  of  a  crop  which  has 
shown  phenomenal  growth  in  production 
in  the  United  States— but  of  which  still 
more  is  needed. 

In  the  past  decade,  soybetm  acreage 
has  almost  doubled,  while  acreages  for 
com,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobtwxo,  pea- 
nuts, potatoes,  oats,  hay,  and  flax  have 
decreased.  Last  year  UJ3.  farmers  har- 
vested 34.5  million  acres  of  soybeans  with 
a  farm  value  of  $2  billion.  Ohio  pro- 
ducUon.  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  soy- 
bean output.  Increased — from  41  to  61 
million  bushels. 

But  there  Is  currently  a  drive  on  by 
the  National  Soybean  Crop  Improvement 
r^Tl*^  ^  Increase  soybean  acreage  In 
1966  by  3.5  mllUon  over  the  1965  total. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  coop- 
erating with  this  private  Industry  group 
^accomplishing  this  goal.  Secretary 
*jeeman  has  announced  that  soybeans 
ToL  .  P^*"t«<l  under  provisions  of  the 
i»66  feed  grain  program. 

«.  ^*  ^'°'"^**  demand  for  oil  and  protein 
^rJ^^^^ll  ^  populations  of  countries 
around   tiie   world  explode.     Soybeans 


can  help  feed  the  world's  1.5  billion 
imdemourlshed  or  malnourished  per- 
sons. In  planting  more  acres  of  soy- 
beans and  also  increasing  their  yields. 
American  farmers  can  help  fill  this 
worldwide  need  for  oil  and  protein  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reap  the  rewards  of 
the  crop  which  has  come  Into  its  own 
as  a  money  crop. 


Fntnre  Homemakers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TEMKKSSia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
is  National  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica Week. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  the  second 
largest  State  in  the  organization's  mem- 
bership with  a  toti^  of  36,686  members. 

Over  30  schools  in  my  district  have 
FHA  chapters,  and  the  efforts  these  out- 
standing young  women  are  making  will 
long  be  felt  by  their  oxnmunities  and 
State. 

While  congratulating  all  the  girls  In 
my  district  and  State,  who  are  members 
of  this  fine  organization,  I  would  like  to 
single  out  four  young  ladles  from  my  dis- 
trict, who  are  candidates  for  State  oCQces 
in  the  FHA— Becky  Beets  of  Morrlstown, 
Dorris  Milligan  of  Jefferson  City,  Cathy 
Norris  of  Dandridge,  and  Donna  Whlt- 
son  of  Jonesboro. 

This  week  the  11.000  chapters  of  the 
IHA,  which  have  600,000  members,  have 
spotlighted  activities  and  projects  con- 
cerned with  a  4-ye«w  national  program 
of  work. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  of  work, 
as  detailed  by  the  National  FHA.  are: 

To  help  each  member  recognlee  her  abUl- 
tles,  strive  for  their  fuU  development,  and 
participate  actively  In  family,  community 
and  world  Improvement  projects. 


To  further  these  objectives  the  elected 
youth  officers  of  FHA  developed  nine  projects 
which  stress  Individual  development;  empha- 
size mental  and  physical  health;  encourage 
serious  consideration  In  choosing  and  train- 
ing for  useful  careers;  develop  codes  of  ethics, 
morals,  and  manners;  further  understanding 
of  people  of  all  heritages,  customs,  and  be- 
liefs; promote  appreciation  of  all  family 
members  and  their  abilities  and  iMX>blema; 
teach  selective  spending;  inculcate  cltlzen- 
Bblp  responsibilities;  and  encourage  using 
leisure  time  for  activities  beneficial  to  the 
individual  and  society. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  c^portunlty 
to  extend  my  gratitude  for  the  ambitious 
and  essential  program,  which  the  FHA 
chapters  have  undertaken. 

I  want  to  commend  all  the  600.000 
students,  who  are  members  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  and  urge  them 
to  continue  to  be  concerned  with  and 
committed  to  the  real  values  of  life. 


Fntnre  Homemakers   of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

rir 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    IBAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  March  17  through  April  2 
has  been  set  aside  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
organization  that  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  In  preparing  some  of  our  young 
folks  for  the  future,  I  refer  to  the  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America — a  nation- 
al youth  organization  of  more  than 
600,000  high  school  students  enrolled  In 
home  economics  courses  with  local  chap- 
ters In  every  State,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

In  these  hectic  days  when  so  much 
publicity  Is  given  to  the  minority  youth 
groups  such  as  the  juvenile  delinquents, 
beatniks,  and  draft  card  burners,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  honor  some  of  the  good  gujs 
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who  are  seriously  preparing  themselves 
as  ?ood  citizens  of  the  future. 

This  national  youth  organization  of 
home  economics  studetiU  Ui  juiUor  and 
seiiior  high  scniKiI  provides  opporUini- 
ues  for  deveioping  Indivlduai  and  sroiv 
initiative  in  p:a!;ning  and  carrying  out 
activities  related  to  today'i  complicated 
science  of  hometnaklng.  Aa  part  of  a 
large  nanonal  organization  of  teenagers 
concerned  with  good  home  and  family 
life  each  girl  grows  through  new  ex- 
periences, nrw  views,  and  new  friends. 
Its  obicctives  are  to  help  each  member 
reco(Bmlre  her  ahlHUes,  strive  for  their 
full  developrnen:  and  partleipate  active- 
ly in  family,  community,  and  world  im- 
provTment  projects. 

To  further  these  objectives  the  elected 
youth  oCBcers  of  FHA  devekY>ed  nine 
projects  wmcn  stress  individual  develop- 
ment, emphasize  mental  and  physical 
health,  encourage  serious  consideration 
in  choosing  and  training  for  useful  ca- 
reers; develop  codes  of  ethics,  morals, 
and  manners;  further  understanding  of 
people  of  all  heritages,  customs,  and  be- 
lief.-, promote  appreciation  of  all  family 
m.eTnber^  and  their  abilities  and  prob- 
lems, teach  selective  spending;  Incul- 
cate citizejushjp  responsibilities;  and  en- 
courage using  leisure  um.'  for  activities 
beneflciai  to  liie  nxlividuaJ  and  society. 

Mr  Speaker  it  \%  a  ^r^at  pleasure  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who,  this  "Week, 
are  paying  tribute  to  this  fine  organiza- 
tion an.d  Its  fine  young  members. 


Fine    Urge*    Minority    Economic    Council 


EXT-ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  >rrw  tokk 

IN  IHE  HuUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursdap.  March  31.  19S6 

M:  FTNO  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
Minority  Economic  Council  to  advise  the 
Senate  and  House  minorities  on  economic 
pfAicy  I  would  also  like  to  suggest  an- 
other way  in  which  minority  and  Junior 
Congressmen  might  be  given  adequate 
teci-.nlcal  stai?  asBistance. 

Tht^  Republican  minority  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  suffer  a  very 
real  handicap  in  the  limited  technical 
and  professional  staff  assistance  avail- 
able to  them  In  Intricate  fields  like  taxa- 
tion banking,  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment, hou.slnR  credi*  and  monetary 
policy,  and  <!o  forth  1'*-'^  ratio  of  Demo- 
cratic to  Repubhcan  committee  staff 
membens  becom.es  trebly  unfair  when  It 
is  remembered  that  many  Democratic 
effort*  are  ba<ked  by  the  work  and  re- 
search of  the  many  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

The  present  administration  has  sent 
up  a  great  array  of  complex  legislation 
to  the  Hi:;  Often  the  farthest  reaching 
parts  of  these  bills  are  the  mcxst  camou- 
fUiged  The  lack  ;,■(  Rei>iibi!can  staff 
assistance  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
Great  Society  :ei,icuative  success  because 


often  *e  in  the  minority  cannot  com- 
plete a  careXu.  i  .,i.  bi^  of  the  legislation 
In  the  short  t-iic  a-;  have  to  act.  Nor 
do  we  have  adequate  staffs  to  prepare 
our  own  legislative  programs. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  Minority  Economic  Council  to 
give  the  minority  assistance  In  one  cru- 
cial field,  but  this  is  not  enough.  We 
must  go  further. 

I  would  suggest  that  coounlttees  be 
budgeted  an  additional  $10,000  per  an- 
num per  mfmb^T  which  nnoney  would  be 
used  to  hi-"  ft.^'  i.^tant  counsel  who  would 
work  not  for  the  committee  as  a  whole 
but  for  a  particular  member.  This  would 
give  a  newly  elected  Congressman  im- 
mediate access  to  professional  staff  as- 
sistance in  the  realm  of  his  committee's 
activity.  I  think  that  this  would  solve 
not  only  the  minority  staffing  problem, 
but  the  staff-help  problem  of  Junior 
Members  in  general. 

I  would  Imagine  that  this  proposal  I 
am  making  would  cost  about  $10  million 
per  year.  The  House  would  attract 
young  professional  people  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Many  young  men  and  women 
would  get  their  professional  skills  sharp- 
ened without  absorbing  the  bureaucratic 
psychologies  dispensed  by  the  depart- 
ments and  ngmeies  In  the  executive 
branch. 

While  this  staffing  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  minority,  because  the  minority 
are  presently  so  badly  understaffed.  It 
would  also  be  a  boon  to  the  Congress  in 
general.  Expertise  In  a  given  subject  up 
before  the  Congress  or  one  of  Its  com- 
mittees would  not  be  confined  to  com- 
mittee staffs  under  the  thumb  of  a  chair- 
man presumably  loyal  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  type  staff  I  am  proposing 
would  be  a  vigilant,  alert  staff  which 
would  restore  much  of  the  vanishing 
prerogatives  of  congressional  supervision 
and  control  of  OoTemment.  We  would 
save  atxy  money  we  spent  and  tenfold 
more. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  the  House. 
It  will  be  the  vehicle  of  a  restoration  of 
vanishing  congressional  power. 


The  145th  Anniversary  •ftlie 

1821  Revolt  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B   G0N7\LEZ 

OP    TT.TL  \S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr,  Speaker,  since 
the  House  was  not  in  session  on  March 
25,  I  would  like  today  to  take  note  of  the 
145th  anniversary  of  the  1821  revolt  In 
Greece  which  culminated  In  her  In- 
dependence, Many  American  ideals  and 
institutions  can  be  traced  to  the  Greek 
civilization  and  the  Grecian  achieve- 
ments In  art,  philosophy,  law.  literature, 
and  science.  And  I  tun  sure  that  most 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  diverse  and  im- 
portant contrftrutlons  of  Greek-Amer- 
icans  throughout   our   history.    In  my 


district  of  Texas,  we  are  blessed  with  a 
vibrant  and  vital  community  of  Greek 
descendants  who  have  contributed  much 
to  the  culture  and  prosperity  of  San 
Antonio. 

The  recognized  American  concept  of 
individual  freedom  owes  Its  birth  to  the 
Greeks.  Indeed,  it  was  the  basis  of 
much  of  their  civilization.  Herodotus, 
the  Greek  historian,  quotes  a  Greek  con- 
versing with  a  Persian: 

Tou  do  not  know  what  freedom  ^».  U 
you  dM,  you  wouid  flgbt  for  It  with  bar* 
handa  U  you  had  no  weapons. 

The  Grecian  culture  flourl^ted  imder 
the  city-states.  Iwt  the  deat^  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  In  S23  B.C.  and  the  lack 
of  national  unity  laid  the  groundwork 
for  defeat  by  Rome  near  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  wars  In  148  B.C.  Greece 
became  a  Roman  province;  but  Athens 
remained  a  center  of  learning,  and  the 
Greek  language  and  culture  were  widely 
influential.  In  AJD.  395  the  Roman  Em- 
pire cnmibled,  and  Greece  became  the 
center  of  Byzantine  Empire  for  more 
than  one  thousand  years — another  In- 
dication of  Greek  knowledge  and  influ- 
ence. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  who  conquered 
Constantinople  in  1453  gave  the  Greeks 
a  large  measure  of  political  autonomy. 
Greek  merchants  became  engaged  in 
worldwide  trade,  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  gained  ascendancy  In  communal 
affairs.  But  the  traditions  of  liberty  and 
indtvldaal  freedom  were  still  smoldering 
In  the  hearts  of  the  Greek  people.  It 
was  Ignited  in  the  uprising  of  1770.  which 
was  crushed  by  the  Turks  and  led  to 
severe  curbs  on  Greek  nationalism.  But 
In  1821,  under  the  leadership  of  Arch- 
bishop Patras,  the  Greeks  on  March  25 
launched  their  w^ar  of  Independence 
against  Turkish  suzerainty.  Greek  in- 
dependence was  reoognlzed  by  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Russia  in  the  London  Proto- 
col of  1830. 

The  course  of  the  Greek  nation  has 
not  been  smooth.  She  has  been  visited 
with  domestic  upheavals,  bitter  rivalries 
with  Turkey,  and,  in  1944.  a  cMl  war. 
But  Greece  now  participates  In  NATO, 
and  Is  an  associate  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  She  bene- 
fited from  some  American  economic  and 
military  assistance  beginning  near  the 
end  of  her  civil  war,  and  is  now  living  up 
to  all  expectations  of  economic  and 
pollUcal  stablUty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portimlty  to  salute  Greek  independence. 


Voters  in  CaKfonria's  SixHi  CoBfresiioBal 
District  Express  Their  Opinions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  '^niin^RD 

or  cAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year,  I  send  a  questionnaire  to  every 
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registered  voter  household  in  my  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  I  am  sJways 
gratified  that  so  many  take  time  to  sin- 
swer  these  questions  on  scune  of  the 
critical  issues  of  the  day.     This  year. 


over  20,000  families  replied  and  the  re- 
sults are  tabulated  below. 

Obviously,  there  was  some  confusion 
where  "yes"  and  "no"  answers  were  given 
to  multiple-choice  questicms,  but  even 


though  the  percentage  figures  on  some 
questions  do  indicate  duplication,  the  re- 
sults leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  coUectlve 
views  of  the  respondents; 


A.  TICniAlf 


Ttie  war  to  Booth  Vietnam  eontlnMR  to  be  inarasingly  costly  to  the  United  States  tai  terms  of  men  and  money.    In  yoiv  opfaiioo  liioald 


1.  Continue  the  present  polloy  of  air  attacks  acainat  North  Vietoam  and  ground  nipport  tor  Sooth  Vtotnam  while  presains  far  DegoU*- 
tlonsT _ .. 

2.  Intensify  the  prosecution  of  the  war  In  an  all-out  effort  to  end  the  Afhtin;  as  qulekly  as  pontble  deapHe  the  kiereased  rtotrs  toiTtriinadT 

3.  Withdraw  U.S.  foreee  en  tiM  theory  that  continued  loaa  of  llTes  cannot  Justify  whatever  may  be  paluod  from  an  eveotnal  setttemantT. 

B.  mNmrM  w.hok 

The  administration  lias  proposed  Increaslnf!  the  minimum  wage  in  3  stepa,  tram  $1.25  to  $1.7t  In  1B68.  a>d  extending  protection  to  7,WW,000 
additional  f>er9on>.  tsclnoinic  hotel,  hospital,  restaurant,  and  agrlcnltnral  wurleiB.    Do  you  favor — 

1.  Retaining  the  present  mmlinum  wage  of  $1.2fi  an  hoot? 

2.  Increasing  the  nilniinuin  wage  for  those  presently  coverad?^ 
a.  IncreasiDg  the  mtnlmum  wage  and  broaocnlng  the  coverage? 

C.  KIArrOBTIONIIKKT 

lu  an  effort  to  reverse  tlie  Baprwne  Coort'i  decision  that  both  hoa!«s  of  the  State  legislature  must  be  appartlonea  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, a  constitutional  amendment  has  lieen  proposed  allowing  other  factors  such  as  geognphy  and  poUticai  lobdivisions  to  enter  into 
the  apportionment  of  one  hooae,  if  such  apportionment  la  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people.    Do  you  favor— 

1.  Ttw  Bapeeme  Court's  decWon? 

2.  Each  State  being  able  to  determine  the  composition  of  one  booie  on  factors  otlier  than  popolotlanT 

D.  TAJT-HARTLET 

This  session  win  see  continued  debate  on  the  administration's  bill  to  repeal  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-IIartley  Act,  tbe  K>-caUed  right-to-work 
section.    Do  you  favor — 

1.  Bopealtng  see.  W(b),  thtis eliminating  the  States'  Jinisdlctlon  over  rlpiit-to-work  lawsT .. 

2.  Hetalning  14(b)  and  thus  coulinuine  the  jurlsdirllon  oftlie  States  over  right-to-work  lawiT 


E.   ANTIPOVERTT 

Purinf!  the  IhM  session ,  Confrress  appropriated  a  t^al  of  $  1 ,800.000,000  for  the  2d  year  of  ant  ipoverty  programs.  San  Francisco  Is  to  receive 
over  S3.U00,UU0  for  such  profTanu  as  part-tune  jobe  far  college  students,  adult  basic  educaUon,  day  care  centers,  and  preschool  training  lor 
children  from  lower  incunie  families.    In  your  opinion,  tbeae  programs — 

1.  Are  having  a  positive  Impart  on  the  eommunitj? 

2.  Cause  little  Impart  on  tbeeommnnltyT 

S.  Cannot  bt  evatauted  doe  to  their  lelMlv^  short  extotenceT 
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Extendiii;  die  Enrolhnent  Deadlioe  for 
Snppleraental  Medical  lasurance  for 
Our  Older  Ckizeas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  am  well  aware  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  Is  making  and 
will  continue  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  encourage  our  older  people  to  timely 
enroll,  by  today's  end,  imder  the  new 
medical  Insurance  plan  it  appears  rea- 
sonably certain  that,  through  no  sub- 
stantial fault  of  their  own,  a  great  many 
of  our  older  citizens  will  not  meet  this 
deadline. 

Some  of  these  people  are  waiting  to  try 
to  find  out  what  changes  may  occur  In 
their  present  medical  Insurance  coverage 
or  what  plans  their  employer  may  have 
for  providing  medical  Insurance  after  the 
new  medicare  program  takes  effect.  In 
quite  a  few  cases  it  seems  employers  and 
Insurers  will  not  have  time,  previous  to 
the  deadline,  to  properly  and  fully  ad- 
vise our  older  citizens  on  these  scores. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  a  surprising 
number  of  people,  who  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining  all  the  IdentificaUon  docu- 
ments, et  cetera,  necessary  for  enroll- 
ment and  additional  difficulty  In  decid- 
CXn 16&— Part  6 


Ing  whpther  or  not  they  should  enroll  In 
the  medical  Insurance  plan  after  any 
changes  In  the  private  plans  being  of- 
fered have  been  announced. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  does  have 
a  provision  p«Tnltting  an  individual  to 
enroll  after  March  31  If  he  or  she  can 
show  good  cause  for  not  having  enrolled 
earlier.  However,  under  this  provision 
Insurance  protection  cannot  begin  until  6 
months  after  the  enrollment.  In  other 
words,  those  who  wirolled  In  April  would 
not  be  given  protection  imtll  October  and 
If  he  or  she  enrolled  In  May  they  would 
not  be  protected  imtll  November. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  protec- 
tion delay  objectively  appears  too  stem 
and  severe  a  penalty  to  Inflict  upon  any 
of  our  older  citizens  who  may  have  been 
delayed  from  timely  enrollment  In  this 
Insurance  program  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

In  an  effort,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  ab- 
solutely certain  that  every  one  of  our 
older  citizens  has  a  fair  chance  to  make 
a  deliberate  and  considered  decision  to 
become  eligible  imder  this  obviously  &d- 
vantageous,  voluntary  medical  insurance 
plan  I  Introduced  last  Tuesday.  March 
29.  a  bill.  H.R.  14043,  to  extend  the  en- 
rollment deadline  for  supplemental  med- 
ical insurance  through  May  31,  1966.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  esteemed 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  expedite  action 
In  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  or  any 
similar  one.  In  the  fullest  consideration 
of  the  welfare  and  Insurance  protection 
of  a  great  many  of  our  elder  citizens. 


Fiae  Urges  S-Ptrcent  Tax  •■  Bettiag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  I  recom- 
mend a  5-percent  Federsd  tax  on  betting 
and  a  new  Gambling  Tax  Unit  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  staffed  by  thou- 
sands, to  enforce  the  tax. 

In  my  letter.  I  said: 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  way  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  tap  America's 
Illegal  gambling  coffers  without  actually  par- 
ticipating in  gambUng  enterprla«a. 

I  urge  the  establishment  of  a  5-percent  tax 
on  betting.  Tills  would  be  a  6-percent  tax 
on  gambling  turnover — on  the  Nation's  over- 
all gambling  volume.  It  would  not  be  the 
same  as  a  tax  on  gambler's  receipts  or 
Income. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  Britii* 
Government  Just  annotinced  a  proposed  2'/i- 
I)ercent  tax  on  betting.  I  think  they  have 
a  good  idea.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  In 
the  enforcement.  I  think  It  is  a  problem 
we  can  and  should  overoome.  Gambling  to- 
day is  a  $60-bllllon-a-year  business  In  the 
United  States.  That  Is  a  vast  potential  tax 
base. 

To  Investigate  gambling  enterprises  and 
provide  the  backbone  of  gambling  tax  en- 
forcement. I  propoee  a  Gambling  Tax  Unit 
In  the  Treasury  Department  which  would 
aeek  out  gamblers  and  gambling  the  way  the 
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AlcoaoUc  Tax  Unit  doe*  with  illegal  liquor 

I  nr^e  that  gMnbllng  ent«tpii«M  be  Idan- 
tlfled  and  their  turnover  estimated.  A  tax 
ot  5  percent  would  then  be  Imposed  on  that 
turnover.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the  gam- 
blers to  disprove  the  estimate  or  pay  up.  In 
a  situation  like  this,  tax  procedure  ot  this 
»<>rt  would  b«  warranted. 

With  a  $60-bllllon-a-yeBr  taxable  base  to 
worlc  to  uncover,  the  potential  ot  this  tax 
would  be  great.  It  could  reach  93  Vj  billion 
a  year. 

This  tax  would  cripple  illegal  gambling  if 
enforced  in  the  way  I  have  suggested  by  a 
powerful  and  well-staSed  O&mbUng  Tax 
Un;-  !•:  wuuld  also  be  a  great  revenue 
raider  in  addition.  I  think  a  tax  like  this 
w  >u;d  help  to  shift  public  wagering  into 
Si.it.'-riii  gambling  enterprises. 

I  '-u-ge  you  to  give  real  consideration  to 
th.s  measure  I  think  that  such  a  tax. 
hnXed  with  the  enforcement  I  propoee.  would 
be  !i  BocUi  and  {loanclal  boon  to  America. 
Thix  .a  a  better  tax  than  the  telephone  tax 
boost  This  is  a  better  tax  than  the  sug- 
gested 5-  to  7-percent  corporate  and  personal 
lacotne  tax  hike. 


Alaska  s  Gold  Ruth  Contributes  to  NatioD- 
wide  Syitem  of  Trails 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RJVER5 

or  ALAOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.     Mr.  Speaker, 

one  of  the  mo.st  pIpa.^an^  experiences  of 
ma:-.  Is  to  strap  a  pacK  on  his  baek  or 
chmb  Int^-j  a  .sadd.e  Ai\d  -head  off  for  ad- 
venture along  a  piunltive  trail.  Not 
only  does  t.he  e.r|.>tTlence  touch  the  senses. 
but  It  1.S  one  of  the  best  means  I  know  of 
relieving  the  strain  of  modem  living  and 
promoting  good  health. 

The  value  of  hiking  and  riding  trails 
Ls  well  known  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand.s  that  yearly  make  the  effort  to  meet 
nature  on  Its  own  terms  along  trails. 
The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, pointed  out  m  Its  1962  report  that 
trails  are  one  of  the  best  outdoor  oppor- 
tunities Pre.sident  Johnson  stressed 
the  need  for  trails  available  to  everyone 
last  year  In  his  eloquent  natural  beauty 
me&sage 

For  almo.st  a  year  now,  Secretair  Udall 
has  spearheaded  a  cooperative  nation- 
wide study  of  trails  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  comprehensive,  far-sighted 
program  that  will  assure  adequate  trail 
opportunltie.s  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations This  study  has  culminated  In 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  tralLs.  which  the  President  men- 
tioned Ln  hLs  recent  message  on  preserv- 
ing our  natural  heritage.  Today  Secre- 
tary Udall  submitted  the  proposal  to  the 
Speaker,  and  today  I  have  Introduced 
that  bill  and  urge  Its  early  consideration 
and  enactment 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  substanually  contribute  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  outdoor  recreation 
needs  of  a;-i  expanding  population  by 
establishing  a  nationwide  system  of  trails 
••^rvlng  all  sections  of  the  country  and 


within  easy  reach  of  all  segments  of  the 
population. 

Several  classes  of  the  trails  are  recog- 
nized in  the  bill.  National  scenic  trails 
would  extend  for  himdreds  of  miles 
across  whole  regions  of  the  country. 
Additional  trails  in  scenic  State  and 
Federal  forest  and  park  areas  would 
open  new  recreation  opportunities  for 
hikers  and  riders.  Most  important  of 
all  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of 
people  to  be  served  are  trails  that  would 
be  provided  through  green  belts  In  and 
near  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

The  bUl  includes  provision  for  the 
imaginative  development  and  expansion 
of  each  of  these  classes  of  trails.  As  the 
initial  National  Scenic  Trail,  the  blU 
provides  for  the  full  establishment  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 
This  venerable  trail,  extending  2,000 
miles  from  Maine  to  Georgia  through  14 
States  has  existed  for  many  years.  It 
was  created  by  the  efforts  of  thousands 
of  volunteers  who  devoted  their  spare 
time  and  hard  work  to  the  task.  It  is  now 
Jeopardized  by  developments  stemming 
from  the  Increasing  population  pressures 
of  the  eastern  seaboard,  pressures  that 
are  greater  than  volunteer  workers  can 
hope  to  cope  with. 

The  bill  would  authoi  L?«  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  cooperation  with  all  of 
the  public  and  private  interests  along 
the  trail,  including  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,  to  establish  a  firm 
route,  to  acquire  the  land,  to  upgrade  the 
trail,  and  to  regulate  its  use  so  that 
those  who  follow  tis  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  same  quality  experience  which  we 
now  cherish. 

The  bill  also  earmarks  10  other  fKjten- 
tial  national  scenic  trails  fo»  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  including  an 
outstanding  opportunity  in  Alaska  which 
is  associated  with  the  gold  nish  era. 
Outstanding  examples  in  Alaska  are 
three  gold  rush  trails,  comprising  the  net- 
work of  historic  trails  leading  from 
southeast  Alaska  to  the  gold  fields  of  the 
Yukon. 

The  tidewater  terminus  of  the  Dyea 
TraU  and  the  White  Pass  TraU  was  the 
historic  town  of  Skagway.  The  town  of 
Haines  was  another  historic  gateway 
over  the  Dalton  TraU.  Trails  In  Fed- 
eral and  State  park  and  forest  areas 
would  be  given  Increased  emphasis. 

On  Federal  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  directed  to  expand  and  upgrade 
the  trail  systems  they  administer.  In 
State  park  and  forest  areas  the  States 
are  encouraged  with  Federal  assistance 
to  do  the  same. 

Trails  in  and  near  metropolitan  areas 
are  receiving  Increasing  attention  across 
the  country.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Under  existing  authority,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ai* 
directed  to  encourage  the  additional  ef- 
fort needed. 

It  has  been  customary  down  thi-ough 
the  years  to  regard  outdoor  recreation  as 
less  of  a  necessity  than  other  public  re- 
sponsibilities such  as  highways  and  wa- 
ter devel(H>ment  projects.  Through  the 
efforts  of  President  Johnson  and  of  the 


late  President  Kennedy,  the  Nation  is 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  value 
of  natural  beauty  and  outdoor  recreation 
to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  A  deliberate  effort  is  needed  to 
protect  our  places  of  great  beauty  and 
inspiration  and  to  make  them  available. 
Trails  to  and  through  these  great  areas 
whether  they  are  near  at  hand  or  far 
away,  will  help  in  an  important  way  to 
provide  the  recreation  opportunities  that 
increasing  millions  need.  The  bill  that 
I  am  submitting  for  your  consideration 
today  goes  far  in  assiu'ing  these  oppor- 
timlties. 


GOP  Report  and  Proposal  on 
Nonproliferation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HUSMER 

Or  CALiroaiOA 

IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing special  report  is  being  Issued  to 
the  House  OOP  Conference  by  the  chair- 
man of  its  Nuclear  Affairs  Committee 
under  date  of  April  1 : 

SPXCIAI,    RkPOBT    to    HOt7SS    OOP    CONrXKENCI 

Prom:   Representative  Ckaio  Hosme«,  chair- 
man, Committee  on  Nuclear  Affairs. 
Subject:    Treaty    tMurlng    nuclear    weapons 
proliferation — Information      concerning 
and  OOP  proposals. 

Soon  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  will  be  sending  to  the  floor  a  resolu- 
tion giving  congressional  blessings  to  the 
artmlnlHtration's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  "non- 
proliferation"  treaty  (S.  Res.  179  or  H.  Res. 
673).  NBO-TV  on  April  17.  will  do  a  weU- 
advertised  show  about  it.  The  administra- 
tion is  seeking  to  give  prominence  to  the 
subject. 

This  special  report  contains  background 
data  you  may  need  regarding  it  and  contains 
OOP  initiated  proposals  and  viewpoints 
which  I  reconamend  to  you. 

TSKATT    aACKGBOUKO 

Simply  stated,  the  burden  of  the  proposed 
treaty  will  be  (1 )  a  promise  by  the  nuclear 
powers  not  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  nuclear 
wea4X>ns  to  nonnuclear  powers  and  (3)  a 
promise  by  the  latter  not  to  "go  nuclear." 

The  le-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee 
at  Oeneva  has  negotiated  on  the  subject  in- 
termittently for  some  time.  Tliree  nuclear 
powers  are  in  attendance:  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  U5.S.R.  Two  nuclear 
powers  are  not:  Prance  and  Red  China.  The 
latter  are  not  expected  to  "go  along"  in  the 
near  futttre  with  the  treaty  if  it  Is  nego- 
tiated. 

V3.~V^MJt.    POLmCAI.    HANKT-PANKT 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  U.SB.R. 
have  proposed  their  own  versions  of  a  treaty. 
So  far  the  U.SB.R.  has  tised  the  negotiations 
mostly  as  a  platform  to  shoot  verbal-poi- 
soned arrows  at  NATO.  Most  observers  be- 
lieve the  VBBM.  finds  nonproliferation  to 
tM  in  its  own  self-interest  and  expect  it  to 
commence  serious  negotiation  when  its 
venom  is  exhausted. 

Some  people,  including  myself,  believe  that 
the  time  will  come  at  some  appropriate  point 
prior  to  the  U.8.  elections  in  Novemljer.  The 
basU  of  tills  l>eUef  U  a  feeling  that  a  certain 
amount  of  "left-handed"  cooperation  be- 
hind-the-scenes is  going  on  l>etween  the 
current   administrations  of  the   two  coua- 
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tries.    With  the  Vietnam  wm  likely  to  wage 

Indefinitely,  the  Johnson  admlnlstratloD  will 
need  something  to  go  into  the  campaign 
with  that  can  be  touted  as  a  "peace"  accom- 
plisliment.  Naturally,  the  Kosygln-BreBhnev 
administration  will  expect  something  in  re- 
turn, 

NtrCLXA*    "HAVX-NOT"    nations'    DEMANDS 

Although  the  nuclear  "have-not"  nations 
presumably  stand  to  gain  as  much  from  a 
pact  as  the  nuclear  "haves"  in  the  form  of 
a  less  turbulent  world,  they,  too,  are  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  getting  aomething  from 
the  "haves"  for  signing  up.  Rather  than 
discouraging  tills  kind  of  talk,  the  Johnson 
administration's  position  seems  poised  be- 
tween tolerating  it  and  encouraging  it. 

In  return  for  giving  up  their  right  to  go 
nuclear,  a  numljer  of  "have-nots"— eome 
with  such  slight  technical  and  industrial 
capabllltle*  for  atomic  weapons  production 
as  to  make  their  chatter  ridiculous — are  talk- 
ing quid  pro  quo  in  terms  o(: 

1.  M'''f'"g  the  "liavee"  get  down  to  busi- 
ness on  concrete  disarmament  steps; 

2.  Holding  out  for  provisions  outlawing  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  at  least  prohibit- 
ing their  use  against  nonnuclear  states; 

3.  Demanding  side  agreenoents  from  nu- 
clear powers  (prlscipaily  tiie  United  States) 
to  protect  them  against  nuclear  aggression 
or,  for  that  matter,  against  anything  at  all 
they  themselves  define  as  aggression — nu- 
clear or  otherwise. 

JOUMSOM    AOtCINUITBATTOM     BITNCUNG 

The  nuclear  "bave-not£"  first  two  condi- 
tions simply  aire  not  credible  holdout  posi- 
tions. The  third  has  some  grains  of  legiti- 
nmcy.  but  administration  spokesmen  and 
the  President  himself  have  evidenced  so 
much  equivocation  and  ambiguity  In  deal- 
ing with  it  there  is  a  poesibUity  the  treaty 
will  create  more  trouble  for  the  United  States 
than  it  is  calculated  to  eliminate.  The  ad- 
ministration could  be  making  ao  many  loose 


SENATE 

Friday,  April  1, 19G6 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mxtcalf). 

Father  Lawrence  E.  Comey,  S  J..  Gon- 
zaga  College  High  School,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Let  us  all  pray  that  Ood,  In  His  Infinite 
wisdom  and  profound  peace,  may  inspire 
these  self-sacrificing  and  dedicated  men 
of  the  Senate  who  must  determine  that 
course  of  action  which  will  be  for  the 
greatest  common  good  and  the  future 
prosperity  for  all  people — that  God  may 
Inspire  them  to  make  sound  Judgments 
and  wise  decisions  on  so  many  weighty 
and  pressing  problems  which  will  result 
In  a  deeply  slginiflcant  tranquillity  within 
our  own  land  and  a  lasting  and  universal 
accord  throughout  the  entire  world. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  29.  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Menag«s  tn  wrttlng  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 


and  general  defense  oommltmenta  to  so  many 
nnnmicJear  etataa  to  ruah  to  their  rescue 
that  we  could  be  triggered  automatically 
Into  East-West  confrontations  seriously  in- 
volving dangers  of  world  war  III.  This  will 
be  dtscnssed  In  detail  in  a  separate  special 
report  to  be  Issued  soon. 

"HAVI-NOTS"    XZALLT    NEIO   "FLOWSHAKX" 

Actually,  what  the  "have-nots"  really 
need — and  which  neither  they  nor  the  John- 
son administration  yet  have  perceived — is  in 
the  plowshare  area  of  peaceful  atomic  ex- 
plosives. 

The  AEC  is  on  the  brink  of  producing 
practical  and  economic  devices  and  tech- 
niques to  put  the  atom's  explosive  power  to 
work  for  mankind.  They  are  sorely  needed 
for  such  massive  excavation  Jobs  as  creating  a 
new  canal  supplemental  to  the  congested 
Panama  Canal.  Other  large-scale  nuclear 
excavation  needs  soon  will  t»e  felt  to  imple- 
ment such  bold  proposals  as  the  Amazon 
Basin  project  to  turn  into  productive  tise 
vast  South  American  swamps  and  Jungles 
and  NAWAPA  (North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance)  to  regulate  and  divert  this 
continent's  rivers  to  meet  burgeoning  United 
States,  Canadian,  and  Mexican  requirements 
for  water  and  hydropower.  Much  of  south- 
east Asia  and  other  portions  of  the  globe 
also  must  depend  on  nuclear  exploelvee  for 
geograplilcai  faee-Uftlng  operations  to  re- 
claim land  and  provide  an  economic  t>ase  for 
peaceful  societies. 

Underground  there  also  are  splendid  eco- 
nomic potentials  dependent  on  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosivee.  It  is  estimated  the  world's 
supply  of  natural  gas  can  l>e  doubled  by  nu- 
clear fracturing  of  impervious  gas  formations 
deep  beneath  the  surface. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  tlie  great 
future  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosives.  The 
nuclear  "have-nots"  real  loss  from  giving  up 
nuclear  development  lies  In  the  Plowshare 
area,  not  In  weaponry. 


iTNrro  St  Am  sbovld  sbasx  nowsRAxx 

The  United  States  not  ooly  should  point 
this  out,  but  should  take  the  ereatlv«  Initia- 
tive of  offering  our  Plowshare  technology 
and  devices  on  a  fair-charge  basts  to  any 
friendly  country  needing  and  wanting  them. 
They  also  could  perform  tremendous  service 
In  our  AID  programs  for  global  elimmatlon 
of  hunger  and  poverty. 

In  bilateral  arrangements  by  which  ASC 
officials  retain  physical  custody  and  control 
of  the  nuclear  devices  until  exploded,  the 
strict  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964  proliibitlng  turning  them  over  to 
others  can  be  met.  By  using  a  dual  firing 
key  arrangement  whereby  a  U.S.  custodian 
would  first  activate  the  firing  circuit  and  the 
foreign  official  finally  close  it  to  initiate  the 
actual  firing,  the  limited  test  ban  treaty's 
general  prohibitlan  against  US.  releasee  of 
radioactive  material  on  foreign  soil  would  be 
technically  observed. 

AMXNO   LJMITKD   TEST   &AN   TRKATT   TO   UNCHAIN 
PLOWSUAaS 

However,  as  pointed  out  In  my  February  S 
memorandum  to  you.  the  unrealistic  provi- 
sions of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  pre- 
cluding release  of  any  quantity  of  radioac- 
tivity— no  matter  how  small  or  harmless — 
beyond  any  national  boundary  now  paralyzes 
Plowshare  use. 

This  restriction  bears  no  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  the  purpoeee  of  the  treaty.  It  even 
bars  releasee  over  empty  ocean  water  beyond 
the  3-mlle  limit  and  thxis  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed nuclearly  with  the  second  Isthmian 
Canal  because  of  it.  UntU  the  bar  is  re- 
moved l>eneflts  to  mankind  from  most  Plow- 
share possibilities  will  be  denied  unreason- 
ably. 

Here,  again,  is  a  fruitful  area  for  creative 
Initiative  being  neglected  by  the  administra- 
tioo  and  which  only  OOP  sources  presently 
are   initiating   proposals. 


nlcated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  INDIA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  417) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  by  unanimous  consent, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  cm  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  months  I  have  been  watching 
with  deep  concern  the  emerging  problem 
of  world  food  supply.  And  I  have  been 
especially  concerned  with  the  pro^ject 
for  India.  Dtuing  this  past  week  I  have 
discussed  the  Indian  food  problem  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  who  has 
been  our  welcome  and  distinguished 
guest  here  in  Washington.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  ma}'  stand,  at  this  mo- 
ment, on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
tragedy.  The  facts  are  simple:  their  im- 
plications are  grave.  India  faces  an  un- 
precedented drought.  Unless  the  world 
responds,  India  faces  famine. 

Strong  efforts  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  our  help,  have  so  far  averted 
famine.  But  in  the  absence  of  coopei-a- 
tive  and  energetic  action  by  the  United 
States,  by  other  nations,  and  by  India 
herself,  some  millions  of  people  wUl  suffer 
needlessly  before  the  next  crop  Is  har- 


vested. This,  in  our  day  and  age,  must 
not  happen.  Can  we  let  it  be  said  that 
man,  who  can  travel  into  space  and  ex- 
plore the  stars,  cannot  feed  his  own? 

Because  widespread  famine  must  not 
and  carmot  be  allowed  to  happen.  I  am 
today  placing  the  facts  fully  before  the 
Congress.  I  am  asking  the  endorsement 
of  the  Congress  for  a  program  thtU.  is 
small  neither  in  magnitude  nor  concept. 
I  am  asking  the  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  Join  with  me  in  an  appeal 
to  the  ccmscience  of  all  nations  that  can 
render  help. 

I  Invite  any  information  that  the  Con- 
gress can  supply.  Our  people  will  wel- 
come any  judgments  the  Congress  can 
provide.  The  executive  branch,  this  Na- 
tion, and  the  world  will  take  appropriate 
note  and  give  proper  attention  to  any 
contributions  in  coimsel  and  ad\'ice  that 
congressional  debate  may  produce. 

If  we  all  rally  to  this  task,  the  suffering 
can  be  limited.  A  sister  democracy  will 
not  suffer  the  terrible  strains  which 
famine  Imposes  on  free  government. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Indians  are  a 
proud  and  self-respecting  people.  So  are 
their  leaders.  The  natural  disaster 
which  they  now  face  Is  not  of  their  mak- 
ing. They  have  not  asked  our  help  need- 
lessly; they  deeply  prefer  to  help  them- 
selves, "nie  Indian  Government  has 
sound  plans  for  strengthening  its  agrl- 
ct\Itural  economy  and  Its  economic  sys- 
tem. These  steps  wffl  help  India  help 
herself.    They  will  jwevent  a  recurrence 
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of  liiis  dUtaat«r.  I  also  propose  action 
through  the  World  Bank  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  sup- 
port this  strong  Initiative  by  the  Oovem- 

nu'!;t  of  India 

Tftt    CTUSIS 

Since  Independence  India  has  done 
mucn  to  Increase  her  output  of  agrtcul- 
turai  produces  Her  agriculture  haa  not 
been  neglected  From  1950  to  1965  she 
increased  food  production  75  percent. 
This  Is  a  creditable  achievement.  But 
India  has  had  to  contend  with  a  continu- 
ing and  relentless  Increase  In  population. 
Her  people  have  also  consumed  more 
from  a  higher  Income.  Accordingly,  she 
ha.s  remained  heavily  dependent  on  our 
help  Last  yea.-^  vre  provided,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  more  than  6  million  tons  of 
wheat,  equal  to  more  than  two-fifths  of 
our  own  con.sumptlon.  To  keep  this  sup- 
ply moving  the  equivalent  of  two  fully 
loaded  Liberty  ships  had  to  put  in  at  an 
Indian  port  every  day  of  the  year. 

Now  India  has  been  the  victim  of 
merciless  natural  disaster.  Nothing  Is  so 
in.portant  for  the  Indian  farmer  as  the 
annual  .'«eason  of  heavy  rain — the  mon- 
soon Last  year,  over  large  parts  of 
I.^dla.  the  rains  did  not  come.  Crops 
couid  not  be  planted,  or  the  young  plants 
withered  a:id  died  In  the  fields.  Agrl- 
cul-.ural  output,  which  needed  to  In- 
crease was  drastlcaLly  reduced.  Not 
shice  our  own  Dust  Bowl  years  of  the 
1930s  has  there  been  a  greater  agricul- 
tural dl.sa.ster 

In.dian  leaders  have  rightly  turned  to 
the  world  for  help.  Pope  Paul  VI  has 
ei^dorsed  their  plea.  So  has  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  So  has  the  Secre- 
taiT  General  of  the  United  Nations.  So 
has  the  Du-ector  General  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  And  so.  In 
this  message  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  said  that  effective  action  will  not 
be  cheap  India's  need  Is  for  at  least  11 
u  12  million  tons  of  Imported  grain  from 
January  to  December  1966. 

Food  In  this  world  is  no  longer  easy  to 
liiid      But  find  it  we  must. 

Here  Is  what  I  propose. 

TME    PBOOEAM 

Last  fl.sca!  rear  we  supplied  6  million 
tons  of  food  grain  to  India.  So  far  In 
this  fiscal  year  I  have  allotted  6.5  million 

tons  of  grain   for  shipment  to  India 

more  than  the  total  of  6  milUons  tons 
which  we  had  planned  to  provide  as  a 
continuation  of  past  arrangements.  It 
Is  even  more  necessary  in  this  emergency 
to  keep  the  pipelines  full  and  flowing  and 
to  ln.sure  that  there  is  no  congestion  of 
rail  or  sea  tran.sport  India,  fiu^her- 
more,  estimates  an  addiUonal  6  to  7  mil- 
lion tons  o.  food  grain  will  be  neces-sap.- 
through  next  December  beyond  what  has 
already  been  committed  or  expected 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vide 3  '  2  million  t.ons  of  that  requirement 
with  the  remaining  3  4  million  tons  com- 
ing from  those  nations  which  have  either 
the  food  to  offer  or  the  means  to  buy  food. 
I  invite  those  nations  to  match  the 
anount  which  we  will  supply.  For  ex- 
ample, I  am  delighted  to  be  Informed 
that  Canada  Ls  prepared  to  provide  a 
million  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  to  India. 


Every  agriculturally  advanced  country 
can.  by  close  scrutiny  of  Its  available 
supplies,  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion. I  ask  that  every  government  seek 
to  supply  the  maximum  it  can  spare — 
and  then  a  little  more.  I  ask  those  In- 
diistrlal  countries  which  cannot  send 
food  to  supply  a  generous  equivalent  In 
fertilizer,  or  In  shipping,  or  In  fimds 
for  the  purchase  of  these  requisites.  All 
know  the  Indian  balance  of  payments 
Is  badly  overburdened.  Food  and  other 
materials  should  be  supplied  against 
payment  in  rupees,  which  is  our  practice, 
or  as  a  gift. 

It  Is  not  our  nature  to  drive  a  hard 
mathematical  bargain  where  hunger  Is 
Involved.  Children  will  not  know  that 
they  suffered  hunger  because  American 
assistance  was  not  matched.  We  will  ex- 
pect and  press  for  the  most  energetic  and 
compassionate  action  by  all  countries 
of  all  political  faiths.  But  If  their  re- 
sponse Is  InsufBclent,  and  If  we  must 
provide  more,  before  we  stand  by  and 
watch  children  starve,  we  will  do  so. 
I.  therefore,  ask  your  endorsement  for 
this  emergency  action. 

I  have  spoken  mostly  of  bread  grains. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  India  spoke  also 
of  other  commodities  which  can  meet 
part  of  the  requirements  or  replace  part 
of  the  need.  In  response  to  her  needs,  I 
propose  that  we  allot  up  to  200,000  tons 
of  com.  up  to  150  million  pounds  of 
vegetable  oils,  and  up  to  125  million 
pounds  of  milk  powder  to  India.  The 
vegetable  oil  and  milk  powder  are  espe- 
cially needed  for  supplementing  the  diets 
of  Indian  children. 

In  addition,  India's  own  exchange  re- 
sources can  be  released  for  food  and 
fertilizer  purchases  if  we  make  substan- 
tial shipments  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  I 
am  suggesting  the  allotment  for  this 
purpose  of  325.000  to  700,000  bales  of 
cotton  and  2  to  4  million  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. Both  of  these  commodities  we 
have  In  relative  abundance. 

I  request  prompt  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  this  action. 

I  urge,  also,  the  strong  and  warm- 
hearted and  generous  support  of  this 
program  by  the  American  people. 

And  I  urge  the  strong  and  generous 
response  of  governments  and  people  the 
world  around. 

India  Is  a  good  and  deserving  friend. 
Let  It  never  be  said  that  "bread  should 
be  so  dear,  and  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap" 
that  we  turned  In  indifference  from  her 
bitter  need. 

tutiiua  Acnoir 

The  Indian  people  want  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  their  food  supply. 

Their  government  has  adopted  a  far- 
reaching  program  to  Increase  fertilizer 
production,  improve  water  and  soil  man- 
agement, provide  rural  credit.  Improve 
plant  protection,  and  control  food  loss. 
These  essentials  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  strong  training  and  education 
program. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperaUon  with  AID.  to  con- 
sult with  the  Indian  Government  to 
ascertain  if  there  are  ways  and  means 
by  which  we  can  strengthen  thla  effort 
We  have  long  experience  with  short 
courses,  extension  training,  and  similar 
programs.    If  they  can  be  used.  I  feel  cer- 


tain that  American  agricultural  experts 
would  respond  to  an  appeal  to  serve  In 
India  as  a  part  of  an  Agricultural  Train- 
ing Corps  or  through  an  expanded  Peace 
Corps.  Many  of  our  younger  men  and 
women  would  especially  welcome  the 
opportunity. 

I  am  determined  that  in  our  assistance 
to  the  Indian  Government  we  not  be 
narrowly  limited  by  what  has  been  done 
In  th«  past.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  our 
own  enthusiasm.  Let  us  be  willing  to 
experiment. 

The  Indian  Government  believes  that 
there  can  be  no  effective  solution  of  the 
Indian  food  problem  that  does  not  in- 
clude population  control.  The  choice  is 
now  between  a  comprehensive  and  hu- 
mane program  for  limiting  births  and 
the  brutal  curb  that  Is  Imposed  by 
famine.  As  Mrs.  Gandhi  told  me.  the 
Indian  Government  Is  making  vigorous 
efforts  on  this  front. 

Following  long  and  careful  planning 
and  after  discussions  in  recent  days  with 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  I  have  proposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Indo-Unlted 
States  Foundation.  This  Foundation 
will  be  financed  by  rupees,  surplus  to  our 
need,  now  on  deposit  in  India.  It  will  be 
governed  by  distinguished  citizens  of 
both  countries.  It  will  be  a  vigorous  and 
Imaginative  enterprise  designed  to  give 
new  stimulus  to  education  and  scientific 
research  in  India.  There  is  no  field 
where,  I  hope,  this  stimulus  will  be 
greater  than  In  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  development. 

Finally,  in  these  last  days,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  I  have  talked  about  the 
prospects  for  the  Indian  economy. 
The  threat  of  war  with  China  and  the 
unhappy  conflict  with  Pakistan  serious- 
ly Interrupted  India's  economic  progress. 
Steps  had  to  be  taken  to  protect  dwin- 
dling exchange  resoiu-ces.  These  also 
had  a  strangling  effect  on  the  economy. 
Indian  leaders  are  determined  now  to 
put  their  economy  again  on  the  upward 
path.  Extensive  discussions  have  been 
held  with  the  World  Bank,  which  heads 
the  consortium  of  aid-giving  countries. 

The  United  States  Interferes  neither 
In  the  Internal  politics  nor  the  Internal 
economic  structure  of  other  countries. 
The  record  of  the  last  15  years  Is  a  sufB- 
cient  proof  that  we  ask  only  for  results. 
We  are  naturally  concerned  with  re- 
sults— with  insuring  that  our  aid  be  used 
In  the  context  of  strong  and  energetic 
poUcies  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
rapid  possible  economic  development. 

We  believe  Indian  plans  now  imder 
discussion  show  high  promise.  We  are 
impressed  by  the  vigor  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Indian  economic  leadership. 
As  their  plans  are  Implemented,  we  look 
forward  to  providing  economic  assistance 
on  a  scale  that  is  related  to  the  great 
needs  of  our  sister  democracy. 

An  India  free  from  want  and  depriva- 
tion will,  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  himself 
once  predicted,  "be  a  mighty  force  for 
the  good  of  mankind." 

Lykdon  B.  Johnson. 

Thx  Whit«  Hotjm.  March  30.  1966. 
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reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1404) 
to  establish  uniform  dates  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  commencing 
and  ending  of  daylight  saving  time  in 
those  States  and  local  jurisdictions 
where  it  Is  observed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6845)  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of 
teachers  and  teaching  positions  under 
the  Defense  Department  Overseas  Teach- 
ers Pay  and  Personnel  Practices  Act. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  22.  An  act  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national   program   of   water   research; 

S.254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
malnuin  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  490.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Manson  unit.  Chelan  dl- 
Tleion,  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  tS.  2729)  to 
amend  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House : 

H.R.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.; 

H.R.  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm -nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  purp>oses; 

H.R.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  IJnlted  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hardwoods;  and 

H.R.  9883.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter 
S  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  and  for  other  purf>ose«. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R,  5147.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
permit  until  December  31,  1966,  certain  ad- 
ditional health  benefits  plans  to  come  within 
the  purview  of  such  act;  and 

H.R.  14012.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  free 
«"try  of  certain  stelned  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation   Emanuel,    Denver.   Colo.,    and    of 


certain  chipped  colored  glass  windows  for 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 

H  Jl.  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HM.  6846.  An  act  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teachers 
and  teaching  p>osltlons  under  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act;  and 

HJl.  9883.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  S 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  I9S4,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  6147.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
permit  until  December  31.  1966.  certain  ad- 
ditional health  benefits  plans  to  come  with- 
in the  purview  of  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  14012.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  and 
withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Thomas 
F.  Collins  to  be  postmaster  at  Linesvllle, 
Pa.;  which  nominating  messages  were 
refened  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  LONG  of  LouUlana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

Lester  R.  Uretz.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  In  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service);  and 

Fred  B.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be  General 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 


committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Elxecutlve  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  Palmer  II,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Pal- 
mer to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Is  a  most  excellent  appointment.  His 
knowledge  of  Africa  and  African  affairs 
is  vast.  His  service  there  was  distin- 
gtiished  by  the  highest  devotion  to  duty. 
He  Is  a  man  of  great  Integrity.  I  am 
delighted  that  someone  of  his  high  cal- 
iber Is  to  be  appointed  to  this  most  im- 
portant post.  And  too,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  confirm  his  nom- 
ination unanimously. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE2«T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 


ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


CERTAIN     RETIRED     OFFICERS     OF 
THE  ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  879.  H.R  3349. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  I^GisLATivK  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3349)  for  the  relief  of  certain  retired  of- 
ficers of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  I'rom  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Service", 
to  insert  "including  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents thereof.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  my  Intent  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  strike  the  committee  amendment. 
This  request  will  be  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  interested  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vlces. 


t-it. 
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H  R  3349  is  Intended  to  waive  the  10- 
year  statute  of  limitations  for  the  flllns 
of  claims  »!tn  the  General  Accounting 
Office  by  certain  r^f.-^-'l  -^fBc^rs  of  the 
military  services  who  are  veterans  of  both 
Wjrld  War  T  a;  d  World  War  II.  The 
purpose  of  L.s  :a::  Ls  not  to  affect  or 
chan^jp  the  substar.uve  law  dealing  with 
thf  retirement  benefits  of  the  Regular 
or  Resei-ve  components  of  the  military 
services  V^  purpose  Ls  simply  to  waive 
tae  sututf?-  of  limitations  to  permit  the 
fil.n^'  of  a  claim  for  increased  retirement 
l^eneflto  'svith  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
F.ce 

I:  ha.=!  bec-n  determined  by  court  decl- 
sljn  that  under  the  existing  law  certain 
oScrrs  could,  include  time  spent  on  re- 
tired lists  In  computing  special  re-retire- 
ment pay  adjustmenu.  Several  Reserve 
officers  are  Included  In  the  limited  num- 
ber affected.  This  act,  then.  Is  designed 
merely  to  permit  these  officers,  both  Reg- 
ular and  Reserve,  to  file  the  claim,  but  Is 
not  designed  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  any 
of  ihe.se  claims.  Further.  It  Is  designed 
to  permit  U.e  filing  of  t  claim  with  GAO 
only  by  the  class  of  beneficiaries  who 
meet  the  stated  criteria  of  the  bill,  the 
10-year  statute  of  limitations  notwith- 
standing. 

Tills  act,  when  it  passed  the  House, 
wa-s  i.-. tended  to  permit  all  officers  who 
fell  within  the  .stated  criteria  of  the  act; 
thiis.  those  who  are  similarly  situated,  to 
benefit  by  Its  dispensation  provision. 
Thu  would  naturally  Include  Reserve  as 
well  aj  Regular  officers  who  meet  the  crl- 
Una  The  Intent  of  the  bill  In  waiving 
tne  statute?  of  limitations  thus  applies  to 
all  ofSrers  .slniUa.-lv  .=;ltuated. 

I  ask.  linanimous  consent  to  hive 
piuued  In  tiie  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  .T. V  remarks  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  trie  Judiciary  Committee  from  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  December  15. 
IJoi  concemlnir  this  bill.  The  Comp- 
t;x>ller  Gei.erai  was  opposed  to  the  legis- 
lation a.s  :t  passed  the  House  and  still  op- 
po-ses  the  legislation,  but  particularly  the 
8e]  ate  committee  amendment.  He 
states  In  the  letter  that  his  Interpreta- 
tlor.  of  the  act  is  that  the  deletion  of  the 
cr>ramUtee  amendment  would  not  affect 
the  standing  of  benefited  Reserve  officers 
to  tile  their  claim.'<  providing  they  other- 
wwe  meet  t.ie  criteria  of  the  act. 

Th^  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

'.See  pxhlblt  1 

NT:  M.\.VSFIELD  Mr.  President,  with 
thi<  l-^terpretation  the  Senate  committee 
am-^ndment  is  superfluous  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  rejected 
and  that  the  bill  without  the  amendment, 
and  with  this  specific  intent  expressed, 
be  passed 

ExKiarr  1 

COM!>T»;.L:.r!l       OSNCkAI.      OT      THS 
L  ."<rri!j»  .^r  »rrs, 
Wj..,.-is'ij/iun,  DC.  Decern}}^  14,  106S. 
Dk*«  Mi    CH»a.v<AN:   In  a<;oordaz>ce  with  a 
r«c«nc  ruiiversaiion  between  Mr.  Llpacomb  of 
your  Of  n.m  tees  staff  and  a  memb«r  of  our 
•t.-»T   »■»  ir*  writing  thl»  letter  to  expreaa  otir 
r\fvi  on   H  R    3849.  8»th  CongTMi,  "An  act 
f'^r  The  rf!!«f  of  certain  retired  oac«r*  of  the 
Amiv    NaTy    ^ad    Air  Poroe,"  which   paased 
the  Hou-w  of  Reprr»er!'*t;rfia  May  S,  1095.  waa 
rep<irt«l    to    the    Serine      .y    your   OOCtunlttee, 
*-\-.a  an  amendmei.:.  oi.  Ot'-ober  15,  1M6.  and 
WM   pawed  over   by   the  Senate  on  October 


IB.    1048    (CoKoaxssiONAL   Rccoao,   toL    111, 

pt  20.  p.  rn«4). 

The  amendment  made  by  yotir  committee 
added  the  words  "Including  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents tbereor*  after  the  wc»rd«  "aay  retired 
ofBcers  of  the  Army,  Nary,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps.  CoMt  Ouard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, or  Public  Health  Service."  The  blU  as  so 
amended  (with  the  added  wortls  imder- 
scored)   provides  as  follows: 

"That  the  limitation  of  time  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  IMl;  81 
U.S.C.  237),  U  hereby  waived  with  respect  to 
claims  for  Increased  retired  pay  by  any 
retired  officer  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  or  Public  Health  Service,  In- 
cluding the  Reserve  components  thereof,  if 
( 1 )  he  served  In  any  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  mlUtary  or  naval  forces  of  the  tJnlted 
States  prior  to  November  13,  1918:  (2)  he  was 
retired  under  any  provisions  of  law  prior  to 
June  1,  1942.  and  was  subsequently  called 
to  active  duty:  and  (3)  he  was  returned  to 
an  inacuve  status  on  a  reUred  list  after  May 
31.  1942:  Propided.  That  a  claim  for  such 
reOred  pay  shall  be  filed  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  by  each  such  officer  or  by 
his  designated  beneflclary,  within  one  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Our  views  concerning  H.R.  8937,  88th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  with  identical  provisions  to  those 
in  H.R.  3349  (except  for  your  committees 
amendment),  were  set  forth  In  our  report 
to  you.  B-145158.  February  25.  1964,  copy 
herewith.  As  you  will  see  from  such  report. 
HJi.  8937  was  objectionable  to  our  Office. 
HJt.  3349  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  equally  objectionable  because 
it  would  tend  to  undermine  the  salutary 
principle  of  limlUUon  of  time  within  which 
claims  against  the  United  States  may  be 
flled.  However,  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment the  bill  is  considerably  more  objection- 
able than  it  was  before  such  amendment. 

In  Senate  Report  No.  892.  to  accompany 
H.R.  3349,  It  is  stated  that: 

"The  amendment  adding  the  language, 
'including  the  Reserve  components  thereof.' 
Is  added  at  the  request  of  the  proponents  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  Insure  that  sev- 
eral affected  retired  officers  who  will  benefit 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  wUl  be  mcluded 
therein." 

The  primary  purpose  of  HJI.  3349  is  to 
overcome  the  bar  of  the  10-year  statute  of 
limitations  (31  U.3.C.  71a.  237)  with  respect 
to  certain  claims  for  so-called  re-retlrement 
benefits  under  the  fourth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942, 
ch.  413.  56  SUt.  368  (37  O.S.C.  115,  1952  ed.). 
Both  this  Office  (In  decision  of  May  6.  1947. 
B-63359)  and  the  Court  of  Claims  (in  Abbott 
V.  United  States.  152  Ct.  CI.  798  (1961) )  have 
held  that  the  fourth  paragraph  Is  applicable 
to  members  of  the  Regular  components  only 
and  ts  not  applicable  by  Its  own  force  and 
terms,  to  members  of  the  Resen-e  compo- 
nents. It  may  be  true  that  several  Reserve 
officers  who  have  been  retired  for  physical 
disability  have  received  re-retlrement  bene- 
fits under  the  fourth  paragraph.  If  so.  It  was 
not  because  of  any  specific  legislative  recog- 
nition of  the  applicability  of  that  paragraph 
to  them  but  because  of  their  assimilation  to 
Regulars  under  the  general  assimilation  pro- 
visions originally  enacted  as  section  402(1) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  ch. 
681.  63  Stat.  820.  and  now  contained  in  10 
U^.C.  1215,  as  follows: 

"The  laws  and  regulations  that  entlUe  any 
retired  member  of  a  Regular  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  pay.  rights,  benefits,  or 
privileges  extsnd  the  same  pay,  rights,  bene- 
fits, or  privileges  to  any  other  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  Is  not  a  memt>er  of  a 
Regular  component  and  who  Is  retired,  or  to 
whom  retired  pay  Is  granted,  because  of  phys- 
ical disablluy" 

We  are  greatly  concerned  that  if  there  were 
a  specific  legislative  recognition  of  the  appli- 
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cahlllty  of  the  fotu^h  paragraph  to  Reserves 
(as  there  would  be.  In  effect.  If  HJt.  3849.  as 
amended,  should  be  enacted)  It  might  ma- 
terially weaken  the  case  acalnst  extending 
the  benefiu  of  that  paragraph  to  aU  reUred 
Reserve  oflcers  who  had  service  prior  to  No- 
vsmber  12.  1918.  LeglslaUon  has  been  In- 
troduced In  every  Congress  since  the  84th  In 
furtherance  of  the  effort  to  overcome  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  holding  the  4th  paragraph 
Inapplicable  to  Raserve  officers.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, HR.  5268,  89th  Congress,  and  HJI 
7711.  88th  Congress.  These  two  bills  would 
waive  res  Judicata  and  the  statute  of  UmlU- 
tlons  and  would  make  It  possible  for  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  to  hear  and  decide  certain  cases 
which.  If  the  plaintiffs  won.  would  upeet  the 
Court  of  Claims  decision  In  the  Abtwtt  case. 
If  that  were  done  and  the  benefits  of  the 
fourth  paragraph  were  extended  generally  to 
Reserve  officers  drawing  retired  pay  under 
title  HI  of  PubUc  Law  810,  ch.  708,  June  29 
1948.  62  SUt,  1087-1091,  and  Its  successor 
provisions,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  Government 
would  be  in  excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
We  believe  the  Judiciary  Conunittee.  House 
of  Representatives,  may  have  obtained  more 
precise  cost  figures  in  connection  with  lu 
consideration  of  H.R.  5268  and  HJI.  6436,  89ih 
Congress. 

Not  only  would  such  a  general  extension  of 
fourth  paragraph  benefits  involve  a  huge 
cost  but  it  would  result  in  gross  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  retired  Reser^-e  officers  who 
happen  to  have  had  any  military  service, 
however  short  a  perlo<I,  prior  to  November  12, 
1918.  We  believe  that  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases,  the  retired  pay  would  be  at  least 
doubled.  In  same  cases  it  would  be  tripled 
or  quadrupled.  Neither  the  T7th  Congress. 
In  enacting  the  4th  paragraph  in  1942.  nor 
the  80th  Congress,  In  enacting  title  III  of 
Public  Law  810  m  1948,  had  the  remotest  In- 
tention that  such  a  result  should  occur. 
This  we  have  vigorously  and  consistently  rep- 
resented to  the  committees  of  Congress  which 
have  considered  HR.  5298  and  similar  bill*. 
We  enclose  a  copy  of  the  report  B-153104. 
dated  March  29,  1965,  on  HR.  6268  which  we 
made  to  the  chairman.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives. 

We.  therefore,  urge  your  committee  to  de- 
lete from  H.R.  8349  the  five  words  which 
were  added  to  it  by  the  committee's  amend- 
ment. It  is  our  view  that  such  deleUoo 
would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  rights  of 
those  reserve  officers  retired  for  disability 
whom  the  amendment  was  designed  to  bene- 
fit. In  other  words.  Insofar  as  this  office  is 
concerned.  Reserve  officers  retired  for  dis- 
abiuty  who  have  received  certain  re-retlre- 
ment benefits  under  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  section  16,  by  assimilation  under  10  U.S.C. 
1216,  would  be  entitled  to  the  additional 
benefits  authorized  by  HR.  3349  (If  that 
bin  should  be  enacted)  whether  or  not  it 
contains  the  words  "including  the  Reserve 
components  thereof."  It  therefore  appears 
that  the  committee  amendment  could  be 
stricken  from  H  R  3349  as  being  unnecessary 
and  then  if  that  bill  should  be  enacted 
without  amendment,  the  proponents  of  a 
general  extension  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
to  Reserve  officers  would  not  have  their  cause 
unduly  assisted  by  the  language  and  legis- 
lative history  of  the  act  stemming  from 
HJt.  3349. 

As  stated  above,  even  without  the  com- 
mittee amendment  H.H.  3349  is  objectionable 
to  us.  We  reiterate  our  position  that  if  the 
Government's  financial  transactions  are  to 
be  conducted  with  any  assurance  that  after 
records  have  been  destroyed  under  author- 
teed  record -disposal  procedures  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  faced  with  claims  based  on 
such  records,  it  should  be  able  to  rely  com- 
pletely on  the  provisions  of  the  10-yesr 
statute  of  limitations  where  applicable.  Tbs 
enactment  ol  legt'<latlon  which  has  the  effect 


of  waiving  the  statute  in  any  situation  even 
though  such  action  may  seem  equitable 
tends  to  undermine  the  salutary  principle 
upon  which  statutes  of  limitations  are  based. 
Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  H.R.  3349 
not  be  favorably  considered  but  if  this 
recommendation  is  not  acceptable  we  urge 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  deleted 
before  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  H.  Wtrrzix, 
Acting     Comptroller     General     of     the 

United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  so-called  Hart 
amendment,  which  included  some  Re- 
serve components,  but  the  language  of 
the  amendment  was  Interpreted  by  some 
Members  to  accomplish  more  than  is  in- 
tended by  the  act;  however,  I  am  glad 
to  be  reassured  that  the  deletion  of  the 
amendment  will  not  affect  the  standing 
of  benefited  Reserve  officers  to  file  their 
claims,  providing  they  otherwise  meet 
the  criteria  of  the  act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendment  is  rejected. 

The  blU  (H.R.  3349)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PRINTING  ADDmONAIi  COPIES  OF 
SENATE     DOCUMENT     ENTITLED 
"SELECTIVE    SERVICE    SYSTEM" 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.     It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  statement  supplied  by  General 
Hershey,  which  the  Directors  of  Selec- 
tive Service  in  the  various  States  have 
found  to  be  extremely  useful  and,  like- 
wise, all  Senators  will  find  extremely  use- 
ful in  answering  mail  or  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Selective  Service.    Hence, 
the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  246)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  one  hundred  and  three 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  82  of  the  Eighty-ninth 
Congress  entitled  "Selective  Service  System." 


X 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Extension  or  Deadline  for  Enrollment  in 
Medicare  Program 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  would  ex- 
tend from  March  31  to  May  31  the  deadline 
for  enrollment  in  the  medical  Insurance  por- 
tion of  the  social  security  health  insurance 
program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Agricultural  Conservation 

Program 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  transmitting,  piu-sviant   to   law.   a 


report  on  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Forestry. 

Reports  on  Reapportionment  of 

APPaOPRIATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
portmg,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  I>epartment  of  Justice  for 
"Pees  and  expenses  of  witnesses"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  had  been  reapportioned  on 
a  basis  which  indicates  the  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
repiortlng,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"General  operating  expenses."  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  "LlmltaUon  on  salaries  and  expenses," 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  had  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  indicating  a  need  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  MtLrrART  Construction  Con- 
tracts Awarded  Without  Formal  Adver- 
tising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
military  construction  contracts  awarded 
without  formal  advertising,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31.  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  National  Industrial  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve,  dated  AprU  1. 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pat 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  filght 

pay  in  that  Department,   as  of  January    i, 

1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  or  Akmt  Research 
and  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
the  Army  (R.  &  D.).  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Department  of  the  Army 
research  and  development  contracts  awarded 
during  the  6-month  period  ended  December 
31.  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission.  Washington.  D.C..  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  com- 
mission, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 

or  COLUMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  act  of  February  11,  1929,  as 
amended,  relatmg  to  the  compromise  of 
claims  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  In  the  District  of  Columbia 


of  retail  installment  sales  of  consumer  goods 
(other  than  motor  vehicles)  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes  ( with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Proposed  Gnr  or  Cbktain  Prop- 
ERTT  To  Enlarge  the  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower PREsmENTIAL  LiBRART 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  D.C . 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  proposed 
girt  of  certain  property  to  enlarge  the  Dwight 
D.  £:isenhower  Presidential  Library,  located 
at  Abilene.  Kans.  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  practices  which  resulted  In 
the  Invalid  and  other  questionable  use  of  fis- 
cal year  1964  appropriation.  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  dated  March  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  need  for  improvement  In 
the  management  of  vehicle  utilization.  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  March  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  management 
and  utilization  of  Capehart,  Wherry,  and 
other  Government-owned  family  housing. 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  March  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  procedures  for 
measuring  national  forest  timber  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region  (region  6),  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agrlcultvue.  dated 
March  1966  (with  an  acccHnpan3ring  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Umted  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  op>eration  of  a  dairy  farm  by 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Md  ,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  dated  March  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  o* 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  into  policies  tar 
the  recovery  of  Government  expenditures  in- 
curred in  the  management  and  operation  of 
Indian  forest  enterprises,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated 
March  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  economies  from  making  elec- 
tron tubes  available  to  other  Government 
users.  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated  March 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Jxtdgments  roa  Costs  Against  the 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  Judgments  for  costs  against  the 
umted  States  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  CoNTaAcrUAL  Actions  Taken  To 

FACILrrATK   THE    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
contractual  actions  taken  to  facilitate  the 
national  defense,  for  the  year  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Rtf    PT     H.£i.ArT.NG    lO    CXaIM    or    VCSMOM    IC 

N:cHOL«  p.  Tkk  Umiob  Suna 
A  letww  from  the  0<XBptroU«r  0«n«na  of 
th»  United  stAtes,  tnuaamlttlng.  punuant  to 
:*»■  .1  report  and  recommendaUoD  relating  to 
the  claijn  of  Vernon  M  VicHols  ▼.  TKe  United 
.^rat't  {wiMi  aa  nc>~  on:  paay  lag  psp«r) ;  to 
me  C  onvm;:  :<-e  oil  t.he  Judiciary. 

8!.'SPx>fsioM  or  Dcpo«TATioK  or  AUXNB 

WrrtiDRiWAi  o»  Namx 
A  letter  rr>m  '.re  Commlsaloner.  Ikninlgra- 
tion  and  NaturaltzaUon  S«nrlce,  Department 
of  jHnwe  withdrawing  the  name  of  See  Song 
Che»-  iiiso  known  aa  Jun  Wo  Chew  and 
Edwin  Chew  from  a  report  relating  to  alien* 
wh;«e  d^poriatlon  haa  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  1, 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  tbe 
Coaunitte*  on  the  Judiciary. 

Retobt  Uvokk  Labom  VfA.vACEicrirr  Rh.atioi«s 
Act  or  1947 
A  letter  from  -.he  Ohalnnan.  National  Labor 
ReU'ioria  Bon.-d.  Waahlngton.  DC,  trana- 
min,'..-n  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  under  the 
I-ab.Tr  Mar.ii;°n.ent  Relation*  Act  of  1»47 
trr  the  flsral  year  ended  June  80.  1965  (with 
aor.impAr.yl.'i*  documenUi:  to  the  Commit- 
tee    ja   Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Di.<iPosmoN  or  Exxcurmt  Papzrs 
A  .etr«r  i-oni  the  ArchlvUt  at  the  United 
Suites,  trunamittlng.  purauant  to  law,  a  llat 
of  !>A,')ers  and  document*  on  the  file*  of 
•eeerai  depaxtmenu  and  agenclea  of  the 
Covenunant  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  or  bualnes*  and  have  no  perma- 
nea:  val'je  or  hlatoricai  intereat  and  request- 
li^  jct.on  looking  to  their  dUpoaltlon  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Cv.tfjiir..-.t««  on  the  Dlapoaltlon  of  Paper*  In 
tne    Ei?cutl-,  e    Department*. 

The  ACTTNa  PRESIDE>rr  pro  tem- 
po-? appointed  Mr.  Monhowty  and  Mr 
C.KP.Lsos  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanlmoos  eon- 
8ent  that  the  report  may  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  minority  views. 

The  AC-rmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


April  1,  1966 


April  1,  1966 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 
T^.e  fj.;  ,a:::^  reports  of  committees 
vere  suijnutti'd 

Bv  Mr  LONG  ^f  Louiaiana,  from  the  Com- 
mr-.»e  on   F:r.»:.ce.   without  amendment: 

HR  8647  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Trou- 
t.  ;  ■',  :)rum  and  Bugle  Corp*  of  Bridgeport, 
C    !.r,     >Kei;.>t    No    1063). 

Hy  Mr  IX3NO  of  Loulalana,  from  the  Com- 
m:;tee  on  Pinaace.  with  an  amendment: 

HR  iiOM  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment   of   certain  woven   fabric*    (Kept. 

By  .Mr  LONO  of  Loulalana.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendment*: 

HR  8319  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recorery  of  loaaes  arising  from 
expropriation.  Intervention,  or  confiscation 
or  properties  by  govemmenu  of  foreign  couii- 
trle.^   'Rept    So.   1091). 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Inaular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  a»»fl.  A  biu  to  repeal  section  8  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  (act  of  October 

*2    .^t>o     79  Stat    10«8>)    (Kept.  No.  1004) 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO     1    OP 
U66-   REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE- 
MI  NORITY    VIEWS    (S.    REPT    NO 
10»5) 

Mr  RTBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  from 
.:.->  Conimlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
"cns.  I  r^wrt  unfavorably  the  resolu- 

^i"",!^-  ^  "^'  ^  di^^pprove  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  of  1966,  and  I  submit 


Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr  COOPni: 
8. 3180.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  ot  Kwang  Stin 
Yl  and  Edgar  Lee  Martin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN; 
S.  3181.  A   bill    to   provide   for   judgment* 
for  coats  against  the  United  States;  and 

8.3182  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  to  authorize  Increased  agency 
consideration  of  tort  claims  against  the  Oov- 
emment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eavm  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
separate  headings.) 
By  Bir.  DODD: 
S  3163.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Pedro 
AUonso  LcT>cz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S  3164,  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
progrea*  in  the  Nation'*  war  on  poverty;  to 
the  Cotmnlttee  on  Labor  and  Pxibllc  Welfare 
(8m  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ctjuut  when  h« 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appew 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr 
ScoTT) : 
8.  3166.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to 
survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  whUe  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crime*;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Cla«k  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.DOUQLAS: 
8.3166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sullivan  I. 
Kite;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio : 
S.  3167.  A  bUl   to  amend   title   18,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  prohibit  the  *ale  or 
receipt  o*  any  stolen  dog  or  oat  which  haa 
been    tranaported    in    Interstate    commerce 
and  for  other  purpoacs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  3168.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  e*tabliahment 
of  a  NaUonal  Kye  Institute  In  the  NaUon*a 
Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (foe 
himself  and  Mr.  Nelson  )  : 
8  3169.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of  UUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  special 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded  mentally 
111,  and  physically  handicapped  spouses  and 
children  of  members  of  the  unUormed  serv- 
ice* and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kkkktot  of  New 
York  when  he  introduced  the  above  bUl 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S  3170.  A  blU  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  court*  of  the  United  States  over 
cwtaln  classea  of  removed  case*  and  to  pro- 
vide Injunctive  relief  In  certain  cases  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Knnfxirr  of  New 
York  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bin 
wtUch  appear  under  a  separate  lieadlng  ) 

By  Mr.  NK^ON  (for  hUnaelf  and  Mr 

8.3171.  A  WU  to  establlah  a  Nationwide 
Byatem  of  Trail*,  and  for  other  ptirposee-  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nkuon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apoear 
vinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDKRSOW   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTOTA) : 

8.3172.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  eetablishment 
of  the  Trinity  National  Historic  Site  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Akdimoh  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  TALMADGK: 
8.  3173.  A  bill  to  amend  agricultural  act* 
to  Include  "any  vegetable  crop"  as  commodi- 
ties  to  be   grown   on   diverted   acreages;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio  (by  request)  • 
8.3174.  A  blU  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Poetmaster  General  to  enter  Into  lease* 
of   real    property   for   periods    not   exceeding 
80    years,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
8.  3175.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3(c)  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to 
the  C(Mnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovmr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
Uhder  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFF    (for   himself.  Mr. 
Javrra,  and   Mr.   Kkknkdt   of   New 
York): 
S.  3176.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties  for  the   introduction,   or   manufacture 
for  Introduction,   into  Interstate  commerce 
of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purpoee*:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Roxcorr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KLLENDER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MANBmxi),    Mr.   Aiken,    Mr,    Duk- 
BIN,  Mr.  CAK1.SON,  and  Mr.  Mxtcalt)  ; 
3  J.  Res.  148.  Joint    resolution    to   support 
United  States  participation  In  relieving  vic- 
tims  of   hunger    in    India   and   to   enhance 
India's    capacity    to    meet    the    nutritional 
need*  of  it*  people;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellenvo  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLKLLAN : 
SJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  April. 
1967.  as  "Federal  Land  Bank  Month";  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remark*  of  Mr.  McClkxan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  BAYH: 
8J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  watershed  planning  for  fis- 
cal year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreatry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Bbovo  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  lieadlng.) 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  CLAIMS  AND  SUITS  BROUGHT 
BY  OR  AGAINST  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  approiHiate  reference,  two  bills 


eoncemlns  claims  and  suits  brought  by 
or  against  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  bill  to  prorlde 
for  costs  In  Judgments  against  the  United 
States. 

There  Is  a  substantial  Inequity  in  the 
present  law  covering  the  granting  of  costs 
in  litigation  involving  the  United  States. 
When  the  United  States  sues  on  a  claim 
and  wins,  it  may  be  awarded  costs;  when 
the  United  States  sues  and  loses,  costs 
may  not  be  awarded  against  It.  When 
the  United  States  Is  sued  and  wins.  It 
may  be  awarded  costs;  when  the  United 
States  is  sued  and  loses,  costs  may  not 
be  awarded  against  It.  Only  in  rare  cases 
does  the  law  provide  for  costs  to  be  as- 
sessed against  Uie  United  States  when 
it  is  the  losing  party  In  dvll  litigation. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  this  problem 
for  some  years  and  on  several  occasions 
have  offered  amendments  to  specific  bills 
requiring  that  the  Ped«-al  Government 
accept  liability  for  court  costs  when  It 
is  the  unsuccessful  litigant.  I  am  most 
gratified  that  this  administration  sup- 
ports this  principle  and  this  bill. 

The  basic  general  statute  pertaining  to 
costs  In  litigation  involving  the  United 
States  Is  section  2412(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  That  statute  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  costs  only  when  such  liability 
Is  expressly  provided  for  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  there  are  relatively  few  stat- 
utes in  wtiich  costs  against  the  United 
States  have  been  expressly  provided  for. 

This  measure  will  amend  section  2412 
of  title  28  to  provide  that,  except  as 
otheniise  specifically  provided  by  stat- 
ute, costs  as  set  out  in  section  1920  of  title 
28  may  be  awarded  to  the  prevailing 
party  In  actions  brought  by  or  against 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  of- 
ficial acting  in  his  official  capacity.  The 
aniount  of  costs  that  may  be  awso-ded 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  amounts 
established  by  statute  or  by  court  rule 
or  order.  The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
fees  and  expenses  of  attorneys  and  ex- 
pert witnesses  may  not  be  taxed  against 
the  United  States. 

The  second  bill  is  Intended  "to  amend 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  author- 
ize increased  agaicy  consideration  of 
tort  claims  against  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

"Hie  Tort  Claims  Act,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, makes  the  United  States  liable 
for  the  negligence,  wrongful  act,  or  omis- 
sion, of  a  Government  employee  while 
he  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  employment,  under  circumstances  in 
which  a  private  person  would  be  liable 
under  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
act  or  omission  occurred. 

Presently,  a  person  who  has  a  sub- 
stantial claim  arising  under  the  act  must 
bring  an  action  in  a  Federal  district 
court,  and  he  can  seek  administrative 
settlement  of  his  claim  only  if  the  claim 
Is  for  less  than  $2,500.  Experience  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  has  demon- 
strated that  of  all  awards  allowed  In 
cases  filed  under  the  act,  80  percent  are 
made  prior  to  trial.  Since  tort  claims 
against  the  Government  tend  to  arise 
in  a  few  agencies,  these  agencies  have 
considerable  experience  In  settling  such 
claims. 


This  bill  would  institute  a  procedure 
imder  which  all  claims  would  be  brought 
to  the  appropriate  agency  for  considera- 
tion and  possible  settlement  before  comt 
actlMi  is  instituted.  A  claim  would  first 
be  considered  by  the  agency  whose  em- 
ployee's activity  allegedly  caused  the 
damage  and  which  possesses  the  greatest 
information  concerning  that  activity. 
As  a  result,  meritorious  claims  would  be 
settled  more  quickly,  without  the  need 
for  expensive  and  time-consuming  liti- 
gation or  even  for  filing  suit. 

In  order  to  provide  the  agencies  with 
sufficient  authority  to  settle  a  broad 
range  of  claims,  the  bill  would  give  them 
authority  to  consider  and  settle  any 
claim  under  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  irre- 
spective of  amount.  Settlement  and 
awards  in  excess  of  $25,000  would  re- 
quire the  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney 
(jeneral.  Any  settlement  of  a  claim  in 
excess  of  $100,000  would  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  since  claims 
over  this  amount  would  require  approval 
through  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

Finally,  In  order  to  encourage  claim- 
ants and  their  attorneys  to  make  use  of 
this  new  administrative  procedure,  the 
attorney's  fees  allowable  under  the  act 
would  be  raised  from  the  present  10  per- 
cent of  the  administrative  award  and 
20  percent  of  the  settlement  of  judgment 
after  filing  suit  to  20  and  25  percent, 
respectively. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  bills  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bills  will  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  ERvnr, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3161 
A  bill  to  provide  for  judgment*  far   coets 

against  the  United  State* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3412  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Except-  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  statute,  a  judgment  for  coets,  as  entmier- 
ated  m  section  1930  of  this  title  but  not 
including  the  lees  and  expenses  of  attcHneys 
or  expert  witnesses,  may  be  awarded  to  the 
prevailing  party  In  any  acUon  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or 
official  of  the  United  States  acting  In  Ills  of- 
ficial cai>aclty.  In  any  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  action.  A  judgment  for  coets 
when  taxed  against  the  Government  shall,  In 
an  amount  established  by  statute  or  court 
rule  or  order,  be  limited  to  relm.burslng  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  prevailing  party  for  the 
coats  Incurred  by  him  In  the  Utlgatlon.  Pay- 
ment of  a  judgment  for  cost*  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3414  of  this  title  for  the  pay- 
ment of  judgments  against  the  United  States. 

S»c.  2.  Section  2520(d)  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  hereby  repealed. 

8tc.  8.  Theee  amendments  shall  apply  only 
to  judgments  entered  In  actions  filed  eub- 
sequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
These  amendment*  shall  not  autboaise  the 
reof>enlng  or  modlflcaUon  of  judgments 
entered  prior  to  the  enactment  of  thl*  Act. 


8.  3162 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Tort  Claim*  Act 

to  autborlae  Increased   agency  oonsldera- 

tloa  of  tort  claim*  agalnat  the   Oorera- 

ment,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  3872  of  atle  38, 
United  States  Code,  t*  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  or  his 
designee  may  consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  de- 
termine, compromise,  and  settle  any  claim 
for  money  damages  against  the  United  States 
for  Injury  or  loss  of  property  or  pMvonal 
injury  w  death  caused  by  the  negligent  or 
wrongfiU  act  or  omission  of  any  employee  of 
the  agency  while  acting  wltWn  the  scope 
of  his  office  or  employment,  under  circum- 
stances where  the  United  States,  if  a  private 
person,  would  be  liable  to  the  claimant  In 
accordAnoe  with  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  act  or  omission  occurred :  Provided,  l%at 
any  award,  compromise,  or  settlement  in  ex- 
cess of  126  000  shall  be  effected  only  with 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee." 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3672 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  re- 
lating to  dvll  actions  on  tort  claims  against 
the  United  States,  any  such  award,  com- 
promise, settlement,  or  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  officers  of  the 
Government,  except  when  procured  by  means 
of  fraud." 

(c)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  3672 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Payment  of  any  award,  compromise,  or 
settlement  m  an  amount  in  excess  of  ta,600 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  or  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  section 
2677  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  In  a  manner 
similar  to  Judgments  and  compromise*  In  like 
causes  and  appropriations  or  funds  available 
for  the  payment  of  such  judgments  and  com- 
promises are  hereby  made  available  for  the 
payment  of  awards,  compromises,  or  settle- 
ments under  this  chapter." 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2675 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  An  action  •hall  not  be  instituted 
upon  a  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
money  damages  for  injury  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty or  personal  injury  or  death  caused  by 
the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of 
any  employee  of  the  Government  while 
acting  within  the  scope  of  hia  office  or  em- 
ployment, unless  the  claimant  shall  have 
first  presented  the  claim  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  and  his  claim  shall  have  been 
finally  denied  by  the  agency  In  writing  and 
sent  by  certified  or  registered  mall.  The 
falltire  of  an  agency  to  make  final  disposi- 
tion of  a  claim  within  six  months  after  it  Is 
filed  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  claimant  any 
time  thereafter,  be  deemed  a  final  denial 
of  the  claim  for  purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2875  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2877  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
may  arbitrate,  compromise  or  settle  any 
claim  cognizable  under  BecUon  1346(b)  of 
tlUs  title,  after  the  commencement  of  an 
action  thereon." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2678 
of  UUe  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  a*  follows: 

"Tiie  court  rendering  a  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  pursuant  to  aectlon  1348(b)  of  this 
tlUe,  or  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  act- 
ing purstiant  to  section  3673,  or  the  Attorney 
General  acting  purwoant  to  •ectlon  3877  of 
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this  title,  making  an  award,  compromlae. 
or  getUement.  may.  as  a  part  of  such  Judg- 
ment, award,  compromla*.  or  a«ttlem«nt.  de- 
termine and  allow  raasooable  attorney  fee*. 
which.  If  the  recovery  U  $600  or  more,  may 
be  up  to  but  shall  not  exceed  either  30 
per  centum  of  the  amount  recovered  under 
aecttoa  3673  of  this  title  or  the  amount  con- 
tracted between  the  parties  nor  may  not  ex- 
ce«d  3£  per  centum  of  the  amount  recovered 
under  section  1348(bi  of  this  title,  to  be  paid 
out  of  but  not  In  addition  to  the  amount 
of  Judgment,  award,  compromise,  or  settle- 
ment recovered,  to  the  attorneys  represent- 
ing the  claimant." 

Sec  5  Suboectlon  (b)  of  section  3679  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  ( b  I  The  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  by  sections  134A(b)  and  3673  of 
this  title  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property  or 
jTersonal  Injury  or  death,  resulting  from  the 
operation  by  any  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  motor  vehicle  while  acting  wlth- 
lu  the  scope  of  his  ofBce  or  employment, 
aball  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil 
action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of  the  same 
subject  matter  against  the  employee  or  his 
estate  whose  act  or  omission  gave  ri«e  to  the 
claim." 

Sec  e.  Section  1303  of  the  Act  of  July 
37,  1850,  as  amended  (70  Stat.  604:  75  Stat. 
416:  31  U.S.C.  734a),  U  further  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  a  comma  and  the  word  "awards." 
after  the  word  "Judgments"  and  before  the 
word  "and":  (2)  by  deleting  the  word  "or" 
after  the  number  "3414"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  comma:  and  (3)  by  inserting 
after  the  number  "3617"  the  phrase  ",  3673, 
or  2677". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (b>  of  section  3401  of 
UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  a  tort  claim  against  the  United 
States  shall  be  forever  t>arTed  unless  It  is 
presented  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  within  two  years  after  such  claim 
accrues  or  unless  action  is  begun  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  mailing,  by  certi- 
fied or  registered  mail,  of  notice  of  final  de- 
nial of  the  claim  by  the  agency  to  which  It 
was  presented." 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3671 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"As  used  In  this  chapter  and  sections  1346 
fb)  and  2401(b)  of  this  UUe,  the  term 
Fed«rii:  Agency'  Includes  the  execuUve  de- 
parunenta  the  military  departments,  inde- 
(»iider.:  eecabiishments  of  the  United  State*. 
aud  rorporaUong  primarily  acting  as  Instru- 
nientalitiea  or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
hut  does  p.ot  include  any  contractor  with 
the  Ct.ited  States." 

SBC  9  ( a )  The  secUon  heading  of  secUon 
2f^r-i  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
HHifiided  to  read  as  follows: 

"s  3672.  AdminlstraUve  adjustment  of 
claims  ' 

(bi  The  analysis  of  chapter  171  of  Utle  38, 
Umted  States  Code,  Immediately  preceding 
secUon  3671  of  such  tlUe.  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  item  "3673.  Administrative  ad- 
justment of  claims  of  (3.500  or  lees."  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof:  "2673.  Adminlstra- 
Uve adjustment  of  claims." 

Sac.  10.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  claims 
accruing  six  months  or  more  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment. 


ECONOMIC    OPP<0RTUNrrY   AMEND- 
MEN  rs  OP  1966 

Mr  CL.\RK      Mr  Pi-esldent,  I  send  to 

the  de.sk.  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
aclml:il.strat;lc:i  s  Economic  Opportunity 
A.nier-.dnients  of  1966. 

I  ask  'axianlnioufi  consent  that  the  bill, 

togetlier   with  a   memorandum  entitled 

Explanation  of  Economic  Opportunity 


Amendments  of  1966"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  memorandum  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on 
poverty.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  smd  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.3164 

Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

AUTHORIZATIONS   AND  ITNAMCINO 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I 
of  such  Act),  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  >ear  ending 
June  30,  1967.  the  sum  of  »l, 750,000.000.  of 
which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
616  of  such  Act.  the  amounts  appropriated  or 
made  available  by  appropriation  act  shall  not 
exceed  $533,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act. 
•944.000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  n.  $65,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  tlUe  ni.  $5,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  referred  to  in 
the  second  sentence  of  section  407,  as  added 
by  these  amendments,  $160,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V.  $17,000,000 
for  the  pxirpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI.  and 
$26,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  vm  as  added  by  these  amendments. 

(2)  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  first  comma  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  under  any  Act  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  any  such  title  (other  than 
part  C  of  title  I)". 

(b)(1)  Sections  131.  331.  331.  603.  and  615 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are 
each  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  "three"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five",  and  (B)  striking  out  "succeed- 
ing fiscal  year"  In  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "three  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

(3)  SecUon  407  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  m  Ueu 
thereof  "five". 

(c)(1)  SecUons  US  and  308(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "three"  In  the  Ont 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "four". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  316(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out 
"two"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "three",  and  (B)  striking  out 
"shall  be"  In  such  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "shaU  not  exceed". 

PROGEAM    AMENDMENTS 

Criteria  for  communit]/  action  programs 
8«c.  3.  Section  302(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  criteria  shall  Include 
requirements  to  assure  (1)  that  each  agency 
responsible  for  a  community  action  program 
is  quaUfied  to  administer  such  program  and 
the  funds  granted  to  It  efflclenUy,  effecUvely. 
and  In  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  thU  part,  having 
due  regard  for  the  slae  and  complexity  of 
such  program  and  the  number  of  persons 
and  size  of  the  area  served:  (3)  that  each 
such  agency  Is  subject  to  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram progress  and  regular  or  periodic  audiu 
and    that    the    results   or   findings   of    such 


evaluations  and  audits  are  considered  by  the 
agency  as  well  as  toy  the  Director  in  connec- 
tion with  propoeals  or  appllcaUons  for  the 
renewal,  expansion,  or  modification  of  any 
such  program:  (3)  that  each  such  agency 
maintains  records  and  Internal  controls 
needed  to  achieve  and  document  compliance 
with  all  legal  requirements  and  that  all 
records  bearing  exclusively  on  grants  made 
under  this  part  are  available  to  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office:  (4)  that  each  such  pro- 
gram Is  carried  on  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards and  poUcles.  Including  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  officers  and  employees,  to 
preclude  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  pro- 
vision of  services,  or  the  employment  or  as- 
signment of  personnel  In  a  manner  support- 
ing, or  resulting  In  an  Identification  of  such 
program  with,  any  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  pubUc  office;  and 
(6)  that  the  personnel  of  each  such  agency 
are  selected,  employed,  promoted,  and  com- 
pensated In  tu^cordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans 
approved  by  him.  as  promoting  eSlclency 
and  the  effective  use  of  funds." 

Community  eustion — Personnel  a$»istance 
Sec.  4.  Section  306  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Director  Is  also  authorized, 
upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this  section, 
or  sections  304.  306.  or  209(b).  to  make  spe- 
cial assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grantee 
to  assist  and  advise  In  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
except  that  in  no  event  shaU  more  than  100 
persons  be  employed  for.  or  at  any  one  time 
regularly  engaged  In.  such  assignments,  nor 
shall  any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years  In  the  case  of 
any  grantee." 

Adult  basic  education — State  plan  criteria 
and  project  grants 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Section  313  ot  the  Econcmlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting".  or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,"  im- 
mediately before  the  word  "constitutes". 

(b)  Section  314(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  which  sets  forth  a  program  for 
use.  In  accordance  with  secUon  318(b).  of 
grants  under  this  part,  and  which  (consist- 
ent with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe)  — 

"(1)  contains  a  system  of  specific  priori- 
ties adequate  to  assure  the  most  effective  use 
of  funds,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  described  In  section  313  In  different 
areas  of  the  State,  the  extent  of  their  educa- 
tional deficiencies,  and  the  degree  to  which 
local  programs  or  projects  under  this  part 
win  assist  such  persons  to  Increase  their  in- 
comes or  otherwise  significantly  alter  their 
prospects  for  employment  or  economic  ad- 
vancement in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part: 

"(3)  contains  specific  provisions  for  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  within  the  State  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  poverty,  employ- 
ment, and  health  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  sets  forth  specific  proce- 
dures for  Implementing  such  arrangements 
In  connection  with  local  projects  and  pro- 
grams, as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure 
that  related  services  or  assistance  needed  by 
particlpcmts  will  be  provided  and  that  such 
projects  and  programs  will  be  carried  on  In  a 
coordinated  manner  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  provides  such  criteria  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  all  projecu  and 
programs  are  carried  on  in  a  way  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults  who  are 
educationally  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged and  that  use  Is  made  of  services.  faclU- 
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ties,  staff,  systems,  and  methods  that  will 
best  contnbuta  to  this  ob)«eUve; 

"(4)  provides  that  projocts  and  programs 
initiated  or  supported  under  the  plan  will 
be  subject  to  adequate  procedures  for  evalu- 
ation of  their  effectiveness  and  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  results  ot  such  evaluations 
whenever  appropriate  to  interested  agencies 
and  persons  throughout  the  State;  and 

"(5)  provides  for  administration  by  the 
State  educational  agency  In  accordance  with 
procedures  and  policies  to  (A)  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  all 
funds  granted  under  secUon  313,  (B)  en- 
able the  State  agency  to  make  such  prompt 
reports  to  the  Director  containing  such  In- 
formation as  may  be  required  to  permit  him 
to  determine  the  current  status  of  opera- 
tions or  actions  taken  under  the  State  plan, 
or  as  may  otherwise  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  part 
or  any  appUcable  provision  of  this  Act,  and 
(C)  assure  that  such  supporting  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  documentation  wlU  be  main- 
tamed,  and  made  available  to  the  Director, 
as  he  finds  reasonably  necessary  to  verify 
reports  or  otherwise  discharge  his  responsl- 
blUUes." 

(c)  Section  315  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
ttmlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  f>ortion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  which  the  Director 
determines  wUl  not  be  required,  for  the 
period  such  allotment  Is  available,  for  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved 
under  this  part  shall  be  available  ( 1 )  for  use 
within  such  State  for  the  purpose  of  grants 
utkder  section  318(b);  (3)  for  reaUotment 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (c);  and  (3) 
for  reaUocaUon,  or  transfer  subject  to  sec- 
tion 616,  for  use  in  connection  with  other 
prograBos  under  this  Act  when  the  Director 
determines  that  the  funds  cannot  be  effec- 
tively or  efflclenUy  re&Uotted  or  otherwise 
employed  for  purposes  of  this  part.";  and 

(3)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
f oUows : 

"(c)  ReaUotment  as  authorized  by  sub- 
section (b)  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
la  such  States  during  any  fiscal  year  as  the 
Director  may  fljL  B«allotment8  of  funds 
from  one  State  shall  be  made  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
amoimt  which  the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  Its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part,  and  (2)  any  amount 
which  the  Director  determines  may  be  al- 
lowed for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  sec- 
tion 318(b)  In  such  State;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallo- 
cated Eimong  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  which  Is  not  made  available 
for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  218(b) 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year." 

(d)  SecUon  218  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"SPECIAI,  PEOJECT8  AND  TEACHER  TRAINING 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  35  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  approprlateci  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  reserved  for  use  In  making  special  proj- 
ect grants  and  in  providing  teskCher  train- 
ing as  authorized  In  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Director  la  authorized  to  make 
Snnts  to  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agendee  for  the 
purpose  of  special   projecU   whl«sh  wlU   be 


carried  out  In  furtherance  of  the  purpoae  of 
section  312  and  which — 

"(1)  Involve  the  use  of  Innovative  meth- 
ods, systems,  materials  or  programs  which  the 
Director  determines  may  have  national  sig- 
nificance or  be  of  special  value  In  promoting 
effective  programs  under  this  part,  or 

"(2)  Involve  activities  In  adult  basic  edu- 
cation, which  the  Director  determines  are  so 
coupded  with  other  Federal,  federaUy  as- 
sisted. State  or  local  programs,  as  to  have 
unusual  promise  In  promoting  a  comprehen- 
sive or  coordinated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  low-Income  persons  with  basic  edu- 
cational deficiencies  as  described  in  section 
313. 

"The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  for 
the  making  of  grants  under  this  section 
which  shall  ( 1 )  require  a  local  or  non-Fed- 
eral contribution  of  at  least  10  per  centum 
of  the  project  costs  wherever  feasible  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  (2)  assure  that  In  advance  of 
any  grant  an  opportunity  for  review  and 
comment  wlU  be  afforded  (A)  to  the  State 
educational  agency  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  wUl  be  carried  on  and  (B)  to  appro- 
priate local  educational  agencies  (either  dl- 
recUy  or  through  the  State  educational 
agency)  in  the  case  of  any  grants  not  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

"(c)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide (dlrecUy  or  by  contract),  or  to  make 
grants  to  coUeges  and  xinlverslUes.  State  or 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  to  provide,  training  to  per- 
sons engaged  or  are  preparing  to  engage  as 
Instructors  for  individuals  described  in  sec- 
Uon 313.  with  such  stipends  and  aUowances, 
if  any  (Including  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses),  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  deter- 
mine." 

RITRAI.    AREAS LOAN    AtTTBOiUTT 

Sec.  6.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "exceeding  $2,500  In  the  aggregate" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "resulting  In 
an  aggregate  indebtedness  of  more  than 
$3,600  at  any  one  time": 

6RANT    StTPTORT — SMAU,    BITSINZSS 

Loan  program 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Econcmlo 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  hereby  redesig- 
nated section  403(a)  and  there  Is  added  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsectlou  (b)  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  further  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  or  contract  with,  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  there- 
of, to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary 
to  enable  such  agenclee  to  provide  screen- 
ing, counseling,  management  guidance,  or 
slmUar,^^lstance  with  respect  to  persons  or 
small  biislness  concerns  which  receive  or 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Financial  assistance  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  208  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  407  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amende<'  by  (A)  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  "Deration  or  Program" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Attthoriza- 
TioN  or  Appropriations"  and  (B)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  foUows: 
"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  402(b),  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1967.  and  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  such  smns  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 

VISTA — NEW  TITLE  Vln 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  608; 


(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  a  new 

title  Vin  to  read  as  foUows: 


"Tri'ix  vm— voLTTKivsBs  nr  i 


RVUXTO 


'Statement  of  purpose 

"Sac.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  thlc  titie  to 
enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partici- 
pate In  a  personal  way  In  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  living  and  working  among  deprived  people 
of  aU  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  communities, 
on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker 
camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers;  to 
stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate  programs 
of  volunteer  training  and  service;  and. 
through  such  programs,  to  encourage  Indi- 
viduals from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a  oom- 
mltmenc  to  combating  poverty  In  their  home 
communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as 
members  of  the  helping  professions. 

"Authority  to  establish  Vista  program 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and — 

"(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  In  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

"(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  Involved,  assign  vol- 
tmteers  to  work  (A)  In  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In- 
dians living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  In  the  care 
aud  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  lU  or 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  non- 
profit mental  health  or  mental  retardation 
faculties  assisted  In  their  construction  or 
operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  In  con- 
nection with  programs  or  activities  author- 
ized, supported,  or  of  a  character  eUglble  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volun- 
teers under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  anjl  conditions  (including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  rec- 
ognize the  special  status  of  volunteers  liv- 
ing among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by 
programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned) 
as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  In  any  State,  nor  shall  pro- 
grams under  sectiMi  806  be  conducted  in  any 
State,  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

"Volunteer  support 
"Sec.  803.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  to  aU  volunteers  during  training 
pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volun- 
teers assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a) 
(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month  (or.  In  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders 
designated  In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  month),  such  living,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  housing,  transporta- 
tion (Including  travel  to  and  from  the  place 
of  training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsist- 
ence, clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care 
as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  their  needs. 

"Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  lav 
"Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  sec- 
Uon 802  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  In  the  form  prescribed  by  sec- 
Uon 104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  proxislons 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath 
or  afllrmatton;  but,  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em- 
frtoyees  and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vlslons  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  «nploy- 
Btent,  Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
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vnrX.  rate*  of  compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits. 

'  (b)  All  volunteers  durtng  training  pur- 
suant to  section  803(a)  and  such  volxinteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  803(a)  (3) 
s.'iall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  tbe 
»ame  extent  as  enroUeea  ot  tbe  Job  Corps  un- 
der section  106  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  In  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  section 
I06ic)  the  monthly  p«y  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  en- 
trance salary  for  OS- 7  under  the  Classlflca- 
Uon  Act  of  1949 

"Special  programs  and  project* 
"Sec  806  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  tbe 
conduct  of.  special  programs  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed  to  encourage  more  effective 
or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices including  services  of  low-income  per- 
sons or  to  make  opportunities  for  volunteer 
experience  available,  under  proper  supervi- 
sion and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified 
persons  who  are  unable  to  make  long-term 
commitments  or  who  are  engaged  In  or  pre- 
paring to  enter  work  where  such  experience 
may  be  of  special  value  and  In  the  public  In- 
terest Individuals  who  serve  or  receive 
trslnlng  in  such  programs  shall  not.  by  vir- 
tue of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Fed- 
eml  employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
.'".ovirs  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that  such 
individuals  who  receive  their  principal  stip- 
port  or  compensation  with  respect  to  such 
service  or  training  directly  from  the  Direc- 
tor or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  empioyeea  to  tbe  same  extent  as 
volunteers  assigned  purstmnt  to  section 
803(a)  (3)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  tbe  siuns  appropriated  or  allo- 
catad  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
programs  under  this  section. 

'Authorization  ot  appropriations 
"8«c  80«  (aj  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  program  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
■>o  much  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
;  )6«.  as  follows  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  \9M. 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
iind  during  tbe  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  (Other  than  section  805)  during  the 
ascaJ  year  ending  June  30.  19«fl.  the  Director 
may  utlUxe  funds  appropriated  or  allocated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI  of 
this  Act  during  such  year  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  618.  For  the  pur- 
pose ot  carrying  out  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the 
three  sucue«<ling  fiscal  years,  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  au- 
thorize by  liiw  ■• 

lb)  Paragraph  (3)(A){lv)  of  MctlOD  306 
(b)  of  tbe  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
60,T'    and    Inserting    In    Ueu    thereof    "title 

VIII" 

TSCBNICAL     AMEKDICXNTS 

See.  9.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  as  follows — 

( 1 )  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serring  Immediately  before  section  110  a 
heading  for  that  section  to  read  "TOtJTH 
CONSERVATION  CORPS"; 

(3)  Title  n  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  319  of  part  C  as  sec- 
Uon  319-1:  and 

(3)  SecUoa  313(a)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "thU  secUon"  and  InserUng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "section  314".  '\ 


HtOnn    BBCCATIOIf  ACT  OF    ISSS MOEATOarUlC 

Olf    STUDENT    LOANS    TO    TI8TA    VOLDNTKXKS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Paragraph  3(0)  of  section 
437(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  89-339.  79  Stat.  1339)  Is  amended 
by  (A)  striking  out  "or"  before  "(111)"  and 
(B)  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  phrase 
"Peace  Corps  Act."  the  following:  "or  (Iv) 
not  In  excess  of  three  years  diuing  whlcb  tbe 
borrower  Is  In  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
title  Vin  of  tbe  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  tbla  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without 
tbe  consent  of  the  then  obligee  Institution. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Clark  is  as  follows: 

ExptJiNATioN  OF  Economic  Opi»o«tunitt 

AlCKNI>MXNT8  OF  1966 

Section  1.  Short  title:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  tbe  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966." 

Section  3.  Authorizations  and  financing: 
(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  a  fiscal  year 
1967  appropriation  of  11.750  million  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  appropriation  would  be  used  for  all 
programs  under  tbe  act  except  the  college 
work-study  program  which  Is  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Education  as  part  of  the 
program  of  student  assistance  provided  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  Also, 
In  the  case  of  the  title  rv  small  business 
loan  program,  the  authorization  would  cover 
only  funds  needed  for  screening,  counseling, 
and  similar  services  provided  by  small  btisl- 
ness  development  centers.  Funds  for  making 
loans  and  for  Small  Business  Administration 
administrative  costs  are  not  included,  since 
these  would  be  provided  through  the  SBA 
revolving  fund,  as  authorized  by  section  404 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  total  sum  authorized  would  be  sub- 
ject to  specific  title  limitations,  as  contem- 
plated by  tbe  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Tbe  authorization  would  be  included  In  one 
brief  subsection  of  the  bill,  rather  than  In 
a  variety  of  amendments  to  the  Indlvldtial 
titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  format  Is  designed  so  that  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  will  present  a  clearer  and  more 
concise  picture  of  tbe  total  amount  author- 
ized and  the  manner  It  Is  contemplated  that 
the  funds  will  be  employed. 

Specifically,  tbe  authorization  provided  by 
the  bin  would  permit  the  following  appro- 
priation and  program  levels  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1967: 

Five  liundred  and  tblrty-tbree  million  dol- 
lars for  title  I  programs  to  permit  an  antlcl- 
t>ated  capacity  for  46.000  youths  In  the  Job 
Corps  and  Jobs  for  354,000  youths  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Nine  hundred  and  forty-four  million  dol- 
lars for  title  II  programs,  to  sustain  commu- 
nity action  programs  In  more  than  900  com- 
munities. Headstart  programs  for  700.000 
children,  and  adult  basic  education  programs 
for  76,000  participants. 

Sixty-five  million  dollars  for  title  m  pro- 
grams. This  sum  will  be  used  to  suppoirt  a 
greatly  expanded  program  of  assistance  to 
migrant  workers  and  their  families,  and  pro- 
vide loans  to  15,000  low-Income  rural  fam- 
ilies and  400  local  cooperative  associations. 

Five  million  dollars  for  title  rv  small  busi- 
ness loan  program.  This  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide screening,  counseling,  management 
guidance  or  similar  assistance  through  130 
small  business  development  centers  In  70 
areas. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  for 
title  V  work  experience  programs  serving 
106.000  participants. 

Twenty-six  million  dollars  for  VISTA  (un- 
der a  new  title  vm  whlcb  the  bill  would 
add  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act)  to 
support  a  program  with  4,900  volunteers. 


Seventeen  million  dollars  for  general  di- 
rection and  administration  of  tbe  War  on 
Poverty  pursuant  to  title  VI. 

(b)  This  subsection  extends  tbe  duration 
or  term  of  the  various  programs  under  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  until  June  30, 
1970.  This  means  that  each  program  would 
have  a  6-year  term,  beginning  with  its  first 
full  year  of  operation.  The  change  would 
facilitate  long-range  program  planning.  It 
would  not.  however,  affect  congressional  con- 
trol over  annual  program  levels,  since  spe- 
cific authorizations,  as  well  as  appropriations, 
would  still  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year. 

(c)  This  subsection  extends  for  1  year  au- 
thority to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  work- 
trslnlng.  community  action  and  adult  basic 
education  programs  at  a  basic  level  of  90  per- 
cent of  program  costs.  The  act  now  provides 
for  a  reduction  of  assistance  to  60  percent 
of  program  costs.  This  reduction  would  be- 
gin to  affect  some  programs  In  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  since  assistance  granted  during  that 
year  may  extend  to  activities  carried  on  dur- 
ing tbe  following  fiscal  year  when  tbe  reduc- 
tion will  become  effective.  It  Is  now  clear 
that  a  50-percent  level  of  support  would  be 
too  low  and  would  drastically  lmp«lr  the 
capacity  of  States,  conununltles,  and  local 
agencies  to  carry  on  projects  already  initi- 
ated. A  further  analysis  of  each  program  Is 
being  made  to  determine  the  administrative 
actions  and  specific  statutory  aniendments 
needed  to  assure  that  tbe  required  commit- 
ment of  non-Federal  resources  will  be  as 
meaningful  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
varying  fiscal  capacities  and  needs  of  differ- 
ent States  and  communities. 

Section  3.  Criteria  for  community  action 
programs :  This  section  would  provide  the 
EHrector  with  more  spyeclflc  authority  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  requirements  for  local 
community  action  programs  on  matters  re- 
lating to  fiscal  procedures,  evaluation  and 
audit,  preclusion  of  partisan  political  activi- 
ties, and  personnel  standards  that  are  basic 
to  the  success  of  those  programs. 

Section  4.  Community  action  personnel  as- 
sistance: This  section  expands  authority  to 
provide  technical  assistance  by  permitting 
special  assignments  of  Federal  personnel  to 
local  community  action  or  State  technical  as- 
sistance agencies.  Some  communities,  par- 
ticularly in  low-Income  rural  areas,  have  a 
need  for  guidance  and  technical  expertise 
that  cannot  be  met  through  normal  avenues 
of  advice  or  brief  visits  of  Federal  or  State 
technical  assistance  p>er8onnel.  The  amend- 
ment would  permit  highly  qualified  persons 
to  work  with  some  of  these  communities  hav- 
ing espveclally  difficult  problems  over  more 
extended  periods,  while  retaining  their  regu- 
lar employment  stattis.  No  more  than  100 
persons  could  be  hired  for  this  ptirixMie  or 
could  be  on  special  assignment  at  any  one 
time,  and  no  such  assignment  could  be  for 
more  than  3  years. 

Section  6.  Adult  basic  education — State 
plan  criteria  and  project  grants:  (a)  This 
subsection  amends  section  313  of  tbe  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  to  clarify  the  edu- 
cational deficiencies  at  which  adult  basic 
education  programs  may  be  directed.  At 
present,  section  313  refers  specifically  only 
to  inability  to  read  or  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
that  programs  may  also  include  adult  educa- 
tion in  similar  basic  skills,  such  as  simple 
arithmetic  and  speech. 

(b)  This  subsection  clarifies  and  strength- 
ens the  criteria  for  approval  of  State  plans. 

Tbe  statute  now  contains  little  In  tbe  way 
of  qtiaUtaUve  or  substantive  criteria  for 
these  plans.  If  tbe  program  Is  to  be  main- 
tained In  its  present  basic  structure,  a  better 
statutory  focus  Is  needed,  with  emphasis 
on  effectiveness  in  serving  low-Income  per- 
son* and  coordination  with  related  programs. 
These  objectives  are  related  in  that  pro- 
grams will  typically  be  best  when  tbe  par- 
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ticlpants  can  see  that  basic  education  is 
tied  to  other  activities  or  assistance,  such 
as  employment  counseling  or  Job  training, 
which  give  promise  of  an  Immediate,  tangible 
impact  on  their  lives.  The  new  criteria  would 
require  specific  priorities  governing  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  and  effective  procedures 
for  assuring  coordination,  at  State  and  local 
levels,  with  agencies  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  employment,  and  health. 
They  would  also  require  attention  to  the 
special  problems  of  teaching  the  education- 
ally and  economically  disadvantaged,  and 
regular  or  periodic  evaluation. 

(c)  This  subsection  makes  certain  amend- 
ments In  the  provisions  relating  to  the  re- 
allotment  of  funds  In  order  to  provide  some- 
what Increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
funds  not  required  for  carrying  out  State 
plans.  It  would  permit  use  of  these  funds  In 
certain  cases  for  special  project  grants  or 
their  reaUocatlon  or  transfer  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  other  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  subject  to  ap- 
plicable appropriation  and  authorization 
limitations. 

(d)  This  subsection  autharlzes  a  limited 
use  of  adult  basic  education  funds  for  spe- 
cial project  grants.  These  could  be  made 
directly  to  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies.  They  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  particularly  Innovative 
programs  such  as  may  have  national  signifi- 
cance. They  are  also  designed  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  projects  Involving  cooperative 
arrangements,  as  with  agencies  conducting 
community  action,  employment  or  training 
programs,  which  bold  unusual  promise  in 
promoting  a  comprehensive  or  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  low- Income 
people  with  basic  educational  deficiencies. 
State  educational  agencies  would  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  upon 
all  such  grants  before  they  are  made,  as 
would  tbe  appropriate  local  educational 
agencies  In  cases  where  grants  are  not  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  such  agencies. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  allocated  for  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  could  be  reserved  for  special 
project  grants  and  for  tbe  training  of  adult 
basic  education  teachers  or  Instructors.  Ad- 
ditional funds  for  project  grants  may  also  be 
made  available  In  some  cases  by  virtue  of 
tbe  amendments  In  subsection  (c)  to  pro- 
visions governing  reallotments. 

Section  6.  Rural  loans:  Under  this  section, 
the  Individual  loan  limit  on  rural  loans 
would  be  raised  from  $2,500  to  $3,500  and 
small  farmers  and  other  qualified  low-Income 
rural  residents  would  be  permitted  to  obtain 
credit  under  the  program  so  long  as  their 
outstanding  indebtedness  does  not  exceed 
this  amount. 

Applications  for  individual  rural  loans 
must  now  be  rejected  If  It  is  obvious  $2,500 
win  not  be  adequate  either  to  finance  Initial 
operations  or  permit  an  enterprise  to  be  es- 
tablished on  a  profitable  basis.  The  present 
loan  limit  of  $2,600  also  prevents  the  extend- 
ing of  additional  financing  which  could 
strengthen  small  enterprises  In  tbe  critical 
first  year  or  two  of  development.  The 
amendment  would  be  particularly  helpful  in 
enabling  the  individual  loan  program  to 
serve  more  effectively  the  rural  nonfarm  poor, 
who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  rural 
poverty  population. 

Section  7:  Grant  support,  small  business 
loan  program:  This  section  provides  direct 
funding  under  title  IV  for  public  or  non- 
profit agencies,  principally  small  business  de- 
velopment centers,  to  enable  such  agencies  to 
provide  screening,  counseling,  management 
guidance  or  similar  assistance  In  connection 
with  small  business  loans.  Funds  for  this 
puriHsse  have  been  provided  in  the  past 
through  grants  under  tbe  cammimlty  action 
program.  While  the  amendment  will  permit 
separate  financing  under  tlUe  IV,  coordina- 


tion with  community  action  agencies  will  be 
maintained. 

SecUon  8.  VISTA— New  title  VIII:  This 
section  creates  a  new  title  VIII  for  VISTA. 
At  present,  while  VISTA  Is  a  distinct  and 
separate  program  In  the  war  on  poverty,  au- 
thority for  it  Is  contained  In  a  section  of 
the  title  for  administration,  and  coordi- 
nation. TTils  amendment  recognizes  the 
status  of  VISTA  as  a  separate  program, 
and  clarifies  tbe  significant  role  with  which 
VISTA  is  charged.  A  new  section  801  de- 
clares VISTA'S  purpose  Is  to  enable  Individ- 
uals to  participate  personally  in  tbe  war  on 
poverty  and  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordi- 
nate programs  of  volunteer  training  and 
service  through  which  persons  will  be  en- 
couraged to  combat  poverty  In  their  home 
communities. 

Two  changes  are  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  VISTA  authority.  Tbe  new  section  803 
authorizes  the  Director  to  pay  a  stipend  not 
to  exceed  $100  a  month  to  volunteer  leaders 
designated  In  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Director.  At  present,  the 
maximum  stipend  for  all  volunteers  Is  $50  a 
month.  This  Increase  In  stipend  for  volun- 
teer leaders  Is  similar  to  that  provided  for 
persons  In  similar  positions  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  Is  designed  to  recognize  the  ex- 
perience, outstanding  ability,  and  responsi- 
bility of  volunteers  on  whom  extra  burdens 
of  leadership  are  placed.  Normally  only 
those  persons  who  have  completed  at  least  1 
year's  service  will  be  eligible.  These  leaders 
are  not  exijected  to  be  greater  In  number 
than  1  In  25  volunteers. 

The  second  change  is  contained  in  the  new 
section  805,  which  provides  for  special  vol- 
unteer programs  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
{x>6es  of  the  title.  This  section  would  au- 
thorize or  facilitate  new  programs  of 
volunteer  service  that  build  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  tbe  present  VISTA  program.  These 
could  include  special  programs  for  low-In- 
come persons,  programs  for  qualified  persons 
who  cannot  commit  themselves  to  the  1-year 
term  of  service  usually  required  for  VXSTA 
volunteers,  and  programs  for  qualified  per- 
sons for  whom  the  experience,  supervision, 
and  training  available  In  special  VISTA  pro- 
grams will  serve  as  valuable  preparation  for 
further  work  in  the  field  of  volunteer  service. 
Not  more  than  15  percent  of  sums  appro- 
priated or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  title  Vin  would  be  available  to  carry  out 
special  programs  under  this  section. 

Section  9.  Technical  amendments:  This 
section  contains  several  technical  amend- 
ments which  do  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  existing  authority. 

Section  10.  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965— 
Moratorium  on  student  loans  to  VISTA  vol- 
unteers: Tbls  section  extends  to  VISTA  vol- 
unteers while  they  are  In  service  the  mora- 
torium on  repayment  of  loans  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-329,  79  Stat.  1239)  which  that  act  pro- 
vides for  full-time  students,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Umted  States  and  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  A  comparable  moratorium 
on  repayment  of  loans  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  was  extended  to 
VISTA  volunteers  by  tbe  1965  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 


COMPENSATION  TO  SURVIVORS  OP 
LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OF- 
FICERS KmXD  WHILE  APPRE- 
HENDING PERSONS  COMMrmNO 
FEDERAL  CRIMES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  job 
of  the  local  police  officer  is  often  a  thank- 
less and  unrewarding  one,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  good  men 
to  seek  a  career  in  local  law  enforcement. 
Recent  television  documentaries  have  de- 
picted policemen  as  fighting  a  losing  bat- 


tle, not  only  against  the  increased  inci- 
dence of  crime,  but  often  also  against 
local  public  opinion. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate 
reference,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  a  bill  dealing  with  this  problem, 
to  provide  comp>ensation  to  survivors  of 
local  law  enforcement  officers  killed  while 
apprehending  persons  committing  Fed- 
eral crimes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3165>  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  while  apprehending  per- 
sons for  committing  P^ederal  crimes  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Clark  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 
TO  END  CRUEL  TRAFFIC  IN  PETS- 
DOGS  AND  CATS— BY  CRUEL  AND 
UNSCRUPULOUS  PERSONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  prohibit  the  sale  of 
stolen  dogs  or  cats  or  other  pets  trans- 
ported In  Interstate  commerc*.  This 
proposal,  amending  18  U.S.C.  2317,  would 
make  it  a  felony  to  knowingly  sell,  re- 
ceive, or  buy  stolen  dogs  or  cats  so  trans- 
ported. It  would  subject  offenders  if 
proved  guilty  to  a  heavy  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  up  to  $5,000,  imprisonment  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  years,  or  both. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  unscrupulous  operators  who 
are  greedily  taking  advantage  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  demand  for  animals  re- 
quired for  laboratory  research  and  for 
medical  experimentation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  itistitutions 
in  which  medical  research  is  performed — 
colleges,  universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  and  private  organizations — now 
require  almost  2  million  dogs  alone  each 
year.  Because  of  this  tremendous  de- 
mand the  price  of  dogs  and  other  animals 
used  in  research  has  increased  rapidly. 
In  1965  alone,  hospitals  and  research  fa- 
cilities receiving  Federal  money  spent  be- 
tween $30  and  $50  million  to  purchase 
dogs  and  cats.  This,  In  addition  to  those 
facilities  not  receiving  Federal  assistance. 

Supiilying  dogs  and  cats  to  research  in- 
stitutions has  become  a  big  business.  It 
has  become  profitable  for  brutal,  callous, 
inhumane  operators  to  steal  or  lure  pets 
away  from  their  homes.  It  has  been  reli- 
ably estimated  that  over  65  percent  of  all 
pets  reported  as  missing  have  been  taken 
by  "dognappers,"  so-called,  who  sell  them 
to  dealers.  Who  knows  how  many  fam- 
ily pets,  loved  by  children  and  adding  to 
the  happiness  of  families,  have  been 
taken  when  they  strayed  from  their 
yards.  Many  a  lost  dog  or  cat  which 
some  child  loved  and  which  some  family 
cherished  is  now  probably  starving  to 
death  in  some  animal  concentration 
camp. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sad  to  say  that  de- 
plorable as  the  stealing  of  pets  may  be, 
that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  In  cutting 
maintenance   costs  to  increase  profits, 
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n:d.uy  dealers  treat  these  anlmal3  with 
indescribable  brutality  prior  to  their  sale 
a:  d  delivery  to  research  centers.  They 
are  literally  piled  on  top  of  each  other 
In  small  enclosures.  The  condition  of 
their  confinement  leads  to  wholesale 
.•^larvation.  deain,  maiming,  and  disease. 
Details  of  atrocities  perpetrated  by  un- 
scrupuIoLLs  dealers  are  too  distgustlng  to 
describe 

Recently.  Life  magazine,  In  Its  Febru- 
ai-y  4  edition,  exposed  in  a  shocking  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Concentration  Camps  for 
Does"  the  horrible  conditions  to  which 
do«-s  cats,  and  other  animals  are  con- 
demned prior  to  their  sale  for  research  in 
experimental  laboratories. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  of  this  Nation  pub- 
lished an  article,  as  follows: 
W«rrEm  Tklls  or  Hoiaoks  at  Stolkn  Doo 
Auction 

Wabkimotom. — Grim-faced  U.S.  Senators 
listened  In  revulsion  to  a  vivid  description 
of  th»  horrors  txiattnA  by  animals  at  a  Mis- 
sissippi dog  auction. 

The  Senators.  meml)ers  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  are  considering  legislation  to 
hall  the  interstate  tmlBc  of  stolen  dogs  and 
cats  and  to  t}ring  atraut  hvunane  treatment 
of  '"'""f'"  sold  for  medical  research. 

Here's  part  of  what  MUs  Kay  Plttman.  a 
reporter  for  the  Memphis  Press  Scimitar,  a 
Scnpps-Howard  newspaper,  told  them  she 
saw  at  a  dog  sale  March  7  In  Ripley.  Miss. 

"One  car  trunk,  completely  unventUated, 
held  about  20  dogs.  Some  were  big  dogs. 
like  ColUes,  and  they  were  crammed  and 
bent  double. 

"Out  of  such  a  trunk  I  saw  a  magnlilcent- 
looklng  ColUe  with  a  shiny  coat  and  thor- 
oughbred lines  come  out.  A  child  walked 
bv  and  patted  the  dog  on  the  head.  The 
Collte  leaped   to  run  after  the  child. 

"That's-  when  a  rope  attached  to  a  long 
steel  prodding  bar  was  tightened  to  the 
strangulation  point  around  the  Collie's  neck. 
Jerking  the  dog  upward.  His  tongue  bung 
out    and  the  dog  made  gagging  noises. 

•  Then  the  steel  bar  came  down  hard  on 
the  dog's  noee  and  blood  spurted  from  the 
wound      The  dog  was  sold  for  $5  to  a  dealer. 

"Cats  and  puppies  were  brought  to  the 
dealers  in  big  burlap  sacks  that  were  tied  at 
the  top.    Tliey  were  dumped  on  the  ground." 

Miss  Plttman  told  bow  she  saw  State  tags 
taken  off  dogs:  how  nearly  all  the  dogs  had 
some  sign  of  blood  on  them:  how  they  were 
s*uffed  Into  trucks  and  cars  to  travel  hun- 
dreds of  mites  without  food  or  water. 

R  T  Philips,  director  of  the  Denver-based 
American  Humane  Society,  said  dognapers 
move  so  quickly  In  spiriting  their  animals 
serosa  county  and  then  State  lines,  that  it 
Is  almost  Impossible  to  move  quickly  enough 
to  establish  larceny  before  the  dogs  have 
b^en  taken  into  another  Jurisdiction 

In  western  Pennsylvania  recently,  he  said, 
authorities  found  an  absLndoned  truck  con- 
taining 75  dogs  and  cats,  most  probably 
stolen.  Twenty  were  dead  and  the  survlvora 
were  eating  the  carcasses 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byhd 
of  Vnginla  In  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  addmnnal  mlnute.s. 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President. 
I  am  cospon.s.;)--  of  a  bill  Introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr-  Cl\*k:  wh:ch  prorides  for  the  hu- 
mane   treatment    of    ariimals    and    the 


humane  desig:n  of  experiments.  It  Is  not 
an  an ti vivisection  measure.  It  legislates 
only  against  unnecessary  cruelty  in  ex- 
periments for  research  purposes. 

However,  additional  legislation  is 
needed  to  discourage  and  prevent  the 
theft  of  family  pets— cats  and  dogs — for 
this  horrible  trade.  Legislation  Is  al- 
ready on  the  books  making  it  a  crime  to 
buy.  sell,  or  dispose  of  stolen  cattle  in 
Interstate  commerce  My  bill  would  ex- 
pand this  provision  to  Include  cats  and 
dogs.  Surely  families  with  pets  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection  as  cattle 
dealers. 

Mr  President,  my  record  In  support  of 
medical  research  and  education  speaks 
for  itself.  I  would  not  Introduce  or  sup- 
port any  measure  to  outlaw  or  curtail 
research  which  is  responsibly  and  hu- 
manely conducted. 

However,  needless  suffering  and 
wanton  theft  does  nothing  to  advance 
science  or  human  welfare,  and  a  nation 
as  idealistic  In  tradition  and  as  great  In 
resources  as  ours  must  not  condone  this 
cruelty  and  must  not  condone  the  theft 
of  pets  which  Is  encouraged  by  the 
greatly  Increasing  market  for  experi- 
mental animals. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  use  of  stolen  ani- 
mals for  research  purposes  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  humane  treatment  for  those 
animals  legitimately  used  for  such  pur- 
poses is  absolutely  necessary.  Such  hu- 
mane legislation  will  in  no  way  deter  the 
advance  of  medical  science.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  will  eliminate  needless  brutality 
and  condonation  of  theft  In  one  of  man- 
kind's highest  callings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  embodied  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoai). 

The  blU  (8.  3167)  to  amend  tiUe  18. 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  prohibit 
the  sale  or  receipt  of  any  stolen  dog  or 
cat  which  has  been  transported  In  inter- 
state commerce,  and  for  other  purposes : 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Yoimc  of  Ohio,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as 
follows: 

S.  3167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3317  of  Utle  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  any  dog  car  cat" 
Immediately  after  "cattle". 

Sic.  2.  Section  2311  of  such  title  U 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  inserting  Immediately  after  the  defini- 
tion of  aircraft  a  new  paragraph  aa  followa: 

"  'Cat'  means  any  live  domestic  cat  (Pells 
catus):":  and 

(3)  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  defini- 
tion of  cattle  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  'Dog'  means  any  live  dog  of  the  species 
Canls  f  amUlarls: ". 

Sbc.  3.  The  t&ble  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  113  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "3317.  Sale  or  re- 
ceipt of  cattle  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2317.  S«ae  or  receipt  of  cattle,  doga,  and 
caU.". 


NATIONAL  EYE  rNSTTTUTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  institutes 
already  established  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health — ^the  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness — is 
devoting  part  of  its  time  and  resotirces 
to  research  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  How- 
ever, blindness  is  such  a  scourge  that  it 
deserves  an  institute  entirely  devoted  to 
searching  out  Its  causes  and  their  cure. 
We  need  one  great  center  in  this  country 
whose  emphasis  and  scientific  personnel 
are  directed  in  only  one  charmel — to  the 
control  of  eye  defects,  eye  diseases,  and 
blindness. 

Even  though  we  consider  ourselves — 
in  these  mid-1960's — as  living  In  an  era 
of  scientific  discovery  and  medical 
achievement,  more  than  10  million  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  are  totally 
blind.  In  our  own  Nation,  more  than  1 
million  Americans  are  ftmctlonally 
blind — which  means  that  they  cannot 
read  a  newspaper,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  lenses  science  can  provide. 
Many  others  are  blind  in  one  eye,  or 
have  other  serious  eye  defects. 

I  feel  that  we  must  direct  a  massive 
and  unrelenting  drive  on  blindness,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  National  Eye 
Institute  at  the  greatest  research  center 
in  the  world  is  the  first  step  to  take  In 
this  diive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3168)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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EXTENSION  OP  DEPENDENTS  MEDI- 
CAL PROGRAM  TO  CERTAIN  DE- 
PENDENTS OP  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  exten- 
sion of  the  dependents  medical  care  pro- 
gram to  cover  the  care  of  mentally  re- 
tarded, mentally  ill,  and  physically  han- 
dicapped dependents  of  members  of  the 
imiformed  services;  and  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  serv- 
ices provided  by  States  pursuant  to  the 
maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
the  crippled  children  provisions  of  that 
act  not  be  denied  on  grounds  of  resi- 
dency to  children  and  spouses  of  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  bin  is  designed  to  fill  some  major 
gaps  which  exist  in  the  medical  care  pro- 
vided for  the  dependents  of  men  in  the 
uniformed  services.  In  my  preparation 
of  this  legislation  I  have  been  particu- 
larly appreciative  of  the  ■work  of  Margo 
Cohn  who  has  put  together  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  this  subject. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  aware  of,  and  concerned  about,  the 


tragic  effects  of  mental  retardation  and 
mental  illness  generally.  I  invite  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  particularly 
tragic  circumstances  Involved  when  the 
dependent  of  a  man  on  active  duty  with 
the  uniformed  services  is  so  afflicted. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time.  In  1964,  while  I  was 
Attorney  General.  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  Army  colonel  who  explained  the 
difficulties  he  had  had  in  finding  ade- 
quate care  for  his  retarded  son.  The 
Army's  medical  care  program  did  not 
provide  for  such  treatment,  and  the 
colonel  had  at  first  been  imable  to  place 
his  son  in  a  State  institution  because 
he  was  not  then  a  resident  of  the  State 
where  he  was  stationed.  He  had  later 
placed  his  son  in  a  private  facility,  but 
only  at  burdensome  expense.  He  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  unable  to  afford 
that  course  had  he  been  an  enlisted  man 
or  even  an  ofiftcer  of  a  lower  rank. 

I  sent  the  colonel's  letter  to  Secretary 
McNamara,  and  received  a  reply  which 
showed  that  we  had  indeed  touched  upon 
a  most  diflScult  situation.  A  memoran- 
dum which  he  attached  to  his  reply 
showed  that  retarded  children  of  serv- 
icemen were  not  being  cared  for  ade- 
quately, but  that  efforts  were  being  made 
to  remedy  the  problem. 

The  matter  came  to  my  attention 
again  in  early  1965  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  specialist  fifth  class  in  the 
US.  Army.  This  specialist  had  3  chil- 
dren at  the  time;  a  5-year-old  boy,  a 
3-year-old  girl,  and  a  severely  retarded, 
nonambulatory  2-year-old  girl.  The 
youngest  was  hospitalized  at  that  time 
in  Alabama  at  a  cost  of  $125  per  month. 
A  specialist  fifth  class  makes  a  base  pay 
of  $318  per  month.  The  soldier  had  to 
declare  bankruptcy.  He  had  14  years 
of  service  in  the  Army,  and  a  hardship 
discharge  was  not  the  answer  for  him. 
I  have  subsequently  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  this  man,  and  at  the  present 
time  he  is  on  a  1-year  period  of  com- 
passionate reassignment  from  Europe  to 
a  base  in  the  United  States.  But  this 
is  only  a  temporary  solution.  What  will 
he  do  when  his  year  is  up  and  he  is  eli- 
gible for  overseas  asslgrunent  with  no 
foreseeable  solution  for  his  retarded 
daughter?  His  desperate  letter  seeking 
assistance,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other 
letters  I  have  received  describing  similar 
situations,  prompted  me  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  entire  problem. 

I  wrote  to  Secretary  McNamara  again 
in  September  1965,  to  ascertain  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  problem  and  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Department  of  Defense 
consider  trying  to  deal  with  it  through 
expansion  of  existing  military  medical 
facilities.  The  Secretary's  thoughtful 
reply  stated  that  the  Department  had 
concluded  to  seek  legislation  to  broaden 
the  dependents'  medical  care  program 
to  provide  care  for  mentally  retarded 
military  dependents  In  civilian  and  State 
Institutions. 

On  March  10,  1966,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara wrote  to  me  again,  enclosing  the 
Department's  proposed  legislation,  which 
is  now  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  told  that  these  proposals  are 
an  outgrowth  to  some  extent  of  my  cor- 
respondence with  Secretary  McNamara. 


I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  correspond- 
ence is  of  interest  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Department's  proposed  legislation  has 
now  been  combined  into  an  omnibus  bill, 
H.R.  14088,  to  broaden  4,he  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  Act.  That  bill  also  deals 
with  such  matters  as  health  benefits  for 
retarded  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents  and  more  ade- 
quate outpatient  care  for  dependents  of 
a  person  on  active  duty.  I  support  these 
other  aspects  of  H.R.  14088,  but,  be- 
cause of  my  longstanding  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped,  I  have 
singled  out  the  portion  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  deals  with  those  problems  for 
special  study  since  Secretary  McNamara 
wrote  to  me  on  March  10. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
based  on  the  draft  which  the  Secretary 
sent  me  3  weeks  ago.  but  it  differs  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  proposals  in 
a  number  of  critically  important  re- 
spects, which  I  shall  come  back  to  in  a 
few  moments.  First,  let  me  describe  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  in  somewhat 
greater  detail. 

The  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation estimated  that  there  are  75,000 
mentally  retarded  children  of  service- 
men who  present  special  problems  and 
require  special  facilities.  This  number 
includes  those  who  can  be  helped  with 
special  education  classes  and  occasional 
training  by  therapists.  But  it  also  in- 
cludes the  profoundly  and  severely 
retarded — those  children  who  are  non- 
educable  and  often  nontrainable.  Fre- 
quently physical  deformities  and  handi- 
caps accompany  these  cases  of  severe 
retardation. 

A  special  survey  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  1964  trauis- 
lated  the  figures  into  human  terms,  with 
hundreds  of  case  histories  of  service 
families  with  severely  or  profoundly 
retarded  children.  For  these  children 
Institutional  care  is  the  only  answer,  yet 
It  is  rarely  possible  at  the  present  time. 
For  the  others,  the  children  who  are  less 
severely  retarded,  there  could  be  hope, 
but  without  the  necessary  special  train- 
ing and  education,  they  will  be  destined 
to  live  an  unhappy,  dependent  existence. 
And  even  this  special  care  Is  rarely  pos- 
sible at  present  for  the  child  of  a  service- 
man. 

Three  cases  demonstrate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem. 

An  airman  first  class  has  a  profoundly 
retarded  girl  of  four.  The  child  is  deaf, 
bom  with  three  ribs  missing;  her  head 
and  face  are  deformed ;  she  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  institutional  care.  But 
her  family  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
State  institutionalization  or  afford  pri- 
vate institutionalization,  and  she  lives  at 
home  with  the  four  other  children  of  the 
airman. 

An  Army  enlisted  man  making  about 
$500  a  month  has  a  girl  of  2V2-  Her  IQ 
is  unknown ;  she  was  bom  with  a  palate 
and  growth  defect;  she  has  a  defective 


leg  and  no  balance;  she  has  no  speech 
and  requires  special  speech  training. 
This  child  cannot  take  care  of  her  nor- 
mal body  functions  and  has  been  recom- 
mended for  institutional  care.  But  the 
cost  of  this  care  is  beyond  the  means  of 
her  father,  who  has  four  other  children 
as  well. 

A  staff  sergeant  in  the  Army  has  a  7- 
year-old  boy,  profoundly  retarded,  IQ 
below  20,  semiambulatory,  living  at 
home.  The  sergeant  has  investigated  in- 
stitutions in  36  States,  but  nothing  is 
available. 

And  so  these  and  hundreds  more  like 
them  remain  in  the  home.  And  when 
the  father  is  assigned  to  an  overseas 
base — in  Korea,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Vietnam,  where  he  cannot  take 
his  family — the  problem  is  magnified 
even  more. 

Legislation  has  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  money  to  the  States  to 
help  care  for  the  mentally  ill  and  re- 
tarded and  to  help  retrain  the  handi- 
capped. As  a  nation  we  try  to  insure 
that  each  individual  receives  the  full 
measure  of  medical  and  psychological 
care  and  therapeutic  assistance  that  Is 
available  today.  However,  in  the  area  of 
service  dependents,  we  have  failed  to 
meet  and  cope  with  the  problems  of  re- 
tardation, mental  illness,  and  physical 
handicaps. 

To  attempt  to  handle  the  retarded 
child  at  home,  with  no  help  by  way  of 
special  training  and  education,  stag- 
nates what  potential  the  child  possesses 
and  destroys  any  semblance  of  normal 
family  life.  Normal  brothers  and  sis- 
ters may  well  suffer  and  become  confused 
in  this  family  situation.  The  physically 
handicapE>ed  child  will  only  become  more 
disabled  and  dependent  without  special 
rehabilitation.  And  lack  of  care  for  the 
mentally  ill  can  bring  problems  in  that 
area  to  a  critical  stage  very  quickly. 

Unfortunately,  public  assistance  in  all 
of  these  aresis  is  frequently  not  available 
to  the  dependents  of  our  men  in  the  uni- 
formed services.  The  child  or  wife  of  the 
serviceman  often  does  not  qualify  for  the 
assistance  offered  by  the  city  or  State  due 
to  the  serviceman's  frequent  change  of 
domicile.  And  the  cost  of  private  care  is 
prohibitively  high  for  the  serviceman, 
whose  pay  scale  was  never  gaged  to 
cover  such  medical  expenses. 

The  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act, 
Public  Law  84-569,  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1956,  made  health  care  l)en- 
efits  available  to  dependents  of  uni- 
formed services  personnel.  Most  med- 
ical care  for  the  wives  and  children  of 
men  in  the  service  is  provided  by  the 
military  dispensaries  and  hospitals  oper- 
ated at  various  locations  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  facilities  provide 
what  would  be  considered  the  normal 
range  of  medical  ser\1ces.  In  most  cases 
they  do  not  have  psychologists  or  psy- 
chiatrists or  special  therapists  trained  to 
work  with  the  severely  handicapped. 
And  these  dispensaries  and  hospitals  do 
not  provide  Institutional  care  for  the 
mentally  ill  or  retarded  who  need  con- 
stant attention. 

Military  personnel  living  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  service  medical  fa- 
cilities were  authorized  by  the  1956  law 
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U)  use  private  or  public  medical  facili- 
tie.s  arid  recplve  partial  compensation  by 
t.it*  Departmeiu  of  Defense,  However, 
tiif  CAS'^  of  care  for  the  mentally  re- 
larded  or  rnerually  ill  and  the  physical- 
!%  handicapped  were  not  included  under 
tne  19»6  id\*  A5  a  result,  servicemen 
iiA\e  ix^e'A  forced  to  turn  at  their  own 
t'cyen.-ie  to  other  public  and  to  private 
iac.Iities  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  beneflta  provided  under  the  mill- 
la.y  health  legislation  have  remained 
f.  oztii  at  the  1958  level.  But  the  world 
\.AA  changed.  Medical  knowledge,  spe- 
cial education  and  rehabilitation  tech- 
luQut*.';  have  advanced  since  1956.  We 
!i.ai>t  advance  in  the  area  of  legislative 
av;:io::  lo  apply  this  new  knowledge  to 
tiiC  dependents  of  our  servicemen. 

As  a  result  of  the  gap  which  exists  in 
our  niedical  care  program,  all  too  fre- 
q-.eruly  men  with  10.  12.  14  years  of  hon- 
orable service  to  their  country  are  forced 
to  leave  the  Armed  Forces  in  order  to 
provide  for  their  families.  This  is  not 
oiily  unfair  to  the  men  and  faniilies  in- 
volved, but  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole 

This  IS  as  true  when  the  wile  or  child 
o:  a  man  In  uniform  requires  psychiatric 
or  psychological  care  as  it  Is  when  the 
problem  Is  that  of  a  mentally  retarded 
child.  It  Is  particularly  damaging  to  the 
Individual  with  mental  problems  not  to 
receive  immediate  professional  care. 
Without  this  care  the  condition  may 
well  worsen  or  become  permanent.  The 
same  lack  of  military  facilities  and  high 
cost  of  private  aid  plague  the  family 
seeking  treatment  for  a  mentally  ill 
member. 

When  a  serviceman's  wUe  Is  afflicted 
w.ih  mental  illness,  this  lack  of  assist- 
a:Ke  may  lead  to  the  breakup  of  a  family. 
In  a  ca.se  that  recently  came  to  my  at- 
untio:.,  a  mother  of  five  children  was 
suffering  Intermittent  attacks  of  schizo- 
phrenia that  required  outpatient  care 
and  occasional  short  periods  of  treat- 
rr.ent  in  an  Institution.  The  cost  of  this 
care  was  placing  a  severe  financial  and 
emotional  drain  on  the  family.  This  oc- 
cur: ed  while  the  husband  was  fighting 
la  Vletr.am.  This  type  of  care  is  small 
tiianks  for  his  service  to  us. 

Another  area  of  care  that  has  been 
neglected  Is  that  of  aid  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  With  proper  care,  chil- 
dien  who  are  born  with  deformities  can 
be  fitted  with  the  necessary  equipment 
and  trained  in  their  use  so  that  they  can 
live  relatively  noi-mal  lives.  Surgical  cor- 
rection of  structural  defects  and  of  a 
cosmetic  nature  can  in  many  cases  pre- 
vent the  child  from  wlthdrawmg  from 
society  if  performed  early  enough.  Al- 
though some  of  our  military  hospitals 
provide  this  service,  most  do  not.  U  the 
physically  handicapped  children  of  our 
servicemen  are  to  receive  the  necessary 
medical  and  therapeutic  attention,  the 
Fedf  rai  Government  must  provide  it. 

All  of  these  problems  are  in  areas 
■vvfiich  have  heretofore  been  neglected. 
The  mea.sure  I  am  introducing  today  Ls 
desi«;.ed  to  meet  these  problems. 

The  .fl.rst  portion  of  my  bill  authorizes  a 
prwram  of  special  care  for  the  mentally 
U;  and  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped spouses  and  children  of  the  men 


in  our  uniformed  services.  This  asadst- 
anoe  Is  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
procram  of  medical  care  pnyrlded  out- 
side of  the  regular  dispensary  and  mili- 
tary hosplui  service  and  administered  by 
the  dependents  medical  care  program. 

Under  this  program,  the  following  are 
authorized:  diagnosis;  inpatient,  outpa- 
tient, and  home  treatment:  training,  re- 
habilitation and  special  education;  and 
institutional  care  In  private  nonprofit, 
public,  and  State  institutions  and  facili- 
ties. The  member  of  the  uniformed 
service  would  pay  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense Incurred. 

The  second  portion  of  my  bill  amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
residency  requirements  for  service  fami- 
lies be  removed  from  State  plans  for  cer- 
tain types  of  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  for  care  of  crippled  children. 
This  amendment  would  require  that 
States  receiving  Federal  fxmds  for  these 
types  of  care  not  discriminate  against  the 
families  of  men  In  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  would  reimburse  the  States  on 
a  100-percent  basis  for  the  care  they  so 
provide. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  bill  Is  based 
upon  legislation  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  the  administration  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But,  as  I  also 
stated,  my  bill  differs  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  proposals  in  a  number 
of  critically  Important  respects: 

First.  It  covers  mental  Illness  as  well 
as  mental  retardation  and  physical 
handicaps.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal does  not  cover  mental  Illness.  As 
I  have  explained  above.  I  believe  this 
coverage  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  hu- 
mane and  adequate  medical  care 
program. 

Second.  My  proposal  would  extend  the 
care  provided  to  spouses  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services.  This  coverage 
is.  of  course,  more  Important  for  mental 
Illness  and  physical  handicaps  than  It  is 
for  mental  retardation,  but  that  is  im- 
portant enough.  I  believe  the  failure  of 
the  administration's  blU  to  cover  spouses 
should  be  remedied. 

Third.  My  bill  covers  mental  retarda- 
tion generally.  Instead  of  only  the  mod- 
erately, or  severely  retarded.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Morris. 
testifying  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  stated  that  the  Defense 
Department  proposal  would  cover  ap- 
proximately 7.000  mentally  retarded 
children.  In  addition,  he  classified  some 
20.000  children  with  emotional  disabili- 
ties and  10,000  with  major  learning 
difBculties  as  physically  handicapped, 
and  therefore  also  covered  by  the  ad- 
ministration bin.  These  children  are 
perhaps  mentallj-  retarded  in  the  broad 
sense  contemplated  by  my  proposals,  but 
they  would  still  bring  the  total  covered 
to  only  37,000.  and,  as  I  stated,  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  has 
estimated  that  there  are  75,000  mentally 
retarded  children  of  servicemen  who 
need  special  caie.  My  proposal  would 
meet  this  need.  The  nature  of  the  care 
and  the  facilities  to  be  made  available, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  retardation, 
can  be  provided  for  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense  and  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  In  the  Joint  regulations  which 
my  bill  contemplates. 

Fourth.  The  bill  I  Introduce  today 
covers  the  physically  handicapped  gen- 
erally, instead  of  Just  dependents  with 
"serious"  physical  handicaps.  Again, 
the  nature  of  the  care  to  be  provided  fori 
differing  degrees  of  handicap  can  be  de- 
cided by  the  Joint  regulations  which  the 
bill  contemplates. 

Fifth.  My  proposal  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  providing  of  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances and  devices  for  the  physically 
handicapped. 

Sixth.  My  bill  broadens  the  depend- 
ents medical  care  program  to  provide 
well-baby  care  for  the  fiist  year  after 
childbirth  up  to  a  total  of  12  visits.  The 
Defense  Department's  bill  does  not  so 
provide,  and  this  is  most  important  for 
the  early  identification  and  treatment  of 
mental  retardation  and  physical 
handicaps. 

Seventh.  My  bill  provides  a  flat  $25 
per  month  ceiling  on  the  sunount  which 
any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  treatment  and 
care  authorized  therein.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  graduated  scale  of  payments 
which  the  administration's  bill  provides 
creates  imdue  administrative  difBculties 
without  suCQclent  corresponding  finan- 
cial benefit  to  the  Government.  Only  10 
percent  of  the  personnel  who  would  be 
covered  by  this  legislation  are  even  ofB- 
cera  and  a  relative  handful  receive  a 
monthly  pay  which  is  high  enough  to 
make  them  subject  to  the  full  $250 
monthly  payment  which  is  contemplated 
by  the  administration's  bill.  A  flat  $25 
a  month  contribution  from  the  service- 
man will  be  administratively  more  con- 
venient and  not  significantly  costlier. 

Eighth.  My  bill  requires,  as  does  the 
administration  s  bill,  that  pubhc  facilities 
are  to  be  used  if  they  are  available.  It 
makes  clear  what  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration's bill  implies — that  private  fa- 
cilities can  be  used  when  public  facilities 
are  unavailable  and  that  administrative 
supervision  of  the  choice  of  private  facil- 
ities in  those  circumstances  will  be  exer- 
cised under  the  Joint  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.. In  addition,  my  bill  contemplates 
that  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices may  choose  to  use  private  facilities 
even  when  public  facilities  are  available, 
provided  that  In  those  circumstances  the 
United  States  will  only  contribute  an 
amount  eqiud  to  the  average  cost  of  simi- 
lar care  in  a  public  facility. 

Ninth.  My  bill  requires  that  certain 
programs  which  are  federally  aided 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  be  made 
available  to  military  dependents  without 
regard  to  residence  requirements.  This 
requirement  would  be  applicable  to  the 
maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
the  crippled  children's  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  To  obviate  any 
administrative  difficulties  which  the  re- 
quirements of  service  to  nonresidents 
might  cause  for  the  States,  my  bill  con- 
templates that  the  States  will  receive 
100-percent  reimbursement  for  taking 
care  of  military  dependents  Instead  ot 
the  aid  on  a  mafcchljag  basis  which  they 
receive  under  the  rest  of  the  procrams 
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under  sections  503  aud  513  ol  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Tenth.  My  bin  would  become  appli- 
cable on  January  1.  1967,  Instead  of  July 

1.  1967.  I  see  no  administrative  reason 
why  this  aid  cannot  be  made  available 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  Is  inconceivable  in  a  society  which 
strives  to  aid  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
In  a  time  when  the  utmost  Is  demanded  of 
our  men  In  imlform,  that  these  families 
can  be  left  to  their  own  devices  in  seeking 
a  solution  to  such  heart-rending  prob- 
lems. This  measure,  while  not  a  total 
solution.  Is  another  step  forward  In  our 
continuing  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  mental  and  physical 
hancttcxM. 

1 


Omct  or  THB  Attornit   Oenbhai., 

WasHtnyfon,  DC.  July  20.  19€4. 
The  Honorable  Robctt  S.  McNamaka, 
Sfcretary  of  Defmse, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deai  Mb.  SBCTtFTAiT:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with cotrespondence  which  I  have  received 
from  Lt  Col  Wnihim  D.  Proctor,  who  ha«  a 
noneducabl*  retarded  child.  It  appears 
that  Colonel  Proctor  and  other  career  »«rv- 
leemea  encounter  dlfncnitiea  In  establishing 
residence  In  order  to  obtain  adequate  car* 
for  these  children. 

If  this  comes  within  your  Jurisdiction,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  y»«r  having  scHne- 
one  look  Into  the  situatkn  facing  these 
families  In  an  effort  to  find  some  solution  or 
assistance  for  them  and  for  the  children. 
Sincerely, 

HoBEBt  r.  Kekwbot. 


Port  Rttckes,  Ala.. 

July  9.  19$4. 
The  Honorable  Romzrt  P.  Kxnitxot, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Washttifton.  DC. 

Dea»  Mr  Attorvet  Gemeral:  I  am  en- 
closing a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  believe  the  letter  Is  self-explana- 
tory. 

Tour  asslstanc«  In  developing  a  program 
similar   to    that    outlined   IB    tb«    attached 
letter  woiUd  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WzLuan  D.  Proctor. 
Lieute*ant  Colonel,  tuftmtrp. 

Port  RtrcKXK,  Ala., 

Jul}/  9.  iM4. 
The  Honorable  Aitthont  J.  Ctlmmmxzxk, 
The    Secretary    of    Health,    Educafkm,    and 
Welfare,   Wathinpton.  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Secrctart:  This  letter  la  writ- 
ten in  the  hope  that  you  talgbt  take  neces- 
sary action  leading  to  the  long-range  solu- 
tion of  a  most  difficult  proUem.  As  a  pro- 
fessional Army  officer  and  the  father  of  a 
noneducationable  retarded  child,  I  have 
been  keenly  aware  ot  the  prablems  facing 
personnel  In  my  category  overt^e  past  sev- 
eral years. 

I  do  not  have  statistical  data  as  to  the 
number  of  career  Armed  Porces  personnel 
who  have  retarded  children;  however,  the 
numerous  cases  coming  to  my  attention  at 
various  stations  of  assignment  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas  would  Indicate  a  rather 
large  number. 

In  1958  I  attempted  to  place  my  son  in  an 
Insututlon  for  mentally  retarded  chUdren  In 
the  State  at  Oeorgta,  EKie  to  his  age  at  tbe 
time,  (6).  I  could  not.  in  good  cooacience, 
purstie  this  course  of  acti«ei.  I  was  fortu- 
nate In  locating  a  private  nursing  home 
where,  alcbougta  quite  ezpeaalve.  I  was  able 
to  place  my  son.  Be  haa  been  in  this  nurs- 
ing home  for  the  post  6  ycMS. 
CXn 4««— Part  • 


Recognising  that  I  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  ttils  payment  either  after 
retirement  or  certainly  after  my  death,  it  Is 
essential  that  some  long-range  solution  be 
found,  not  only  for  me  but  for  the  thou- 
sands of  others  In  the  same  predicament. 
In  my  case,  I  reapplied  for  my  son's  admis- 
sion to  the  Georgia  mstltxrtlon  since  I  am 
categorized  as  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia. 
The  attached  letter  received  by  me  Indicates 
that  admission  of  my  son  to  the  Institution 
Is  far  from  assured.  Ex'en  though  I  am  a 
legal  resident  of  Georgia,  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  permanent  solution  to  my  problem  Is 
the  Georgia  Institution. 

Numerous  other  ofllcers  and  career  en- 
listed men  find  It  almost  Impossible  to  obtain 
admission  of  their  children  to  State  Instlta- 
tlons,  in  that  establishment  of  legal  resi- 
dence In  any  particular  State  Is,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  stability  of  military  assign- 
ment as  well  as  the  governing  rule«,  regula- 
tions, and  laws  of  the  State  concerned. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  the  program  to  assist  the  mentally 
retarded  cotUd  well  Involve  the  establish- 
ment of  dispersed  Institutions  for  the  care 
of  mentally  retarded  children  of  Armed 
Porces  i>ersonnel.  This  would  appear  feasible 
m  that  these  personnel  find  It  dUBcult  to 
establish  legal  residence  and  to  be  accepted 
as  bona  fide  residents  as  regards  the  admis- 
sion of  their  children  to  State  institutions. 
Since  these  children,  as  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  are  entitled  to  medical  treat- 
ment by  Armed  farces  doctors  and  since 
there  does  exist  military  Installations  with 
unused  land.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  program  could  pos- 
sibly Involve  the  creation  o<  these  institu- 
tions on  existing  military  Installations  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Heelth,  Bduca- 
thsn,  and  Welfare.  The  ntedlcal  aspect  might 
well  be  solved  by  utilization  of  military  doc- 
tors and  facilities.  The  ImpiementatJoa  oC 
such  a  program  Is  recognised  as  a  complicated 
problem;  however.  It  appears  to  me  that  by 
Implementing  such  a  program,  the  Govern- 
ment would  (1)  assist  Ln  solving  a  most 
difficult  problem  for  career  Armed  Porces 
personnel,  and  (3)  demonstrate  in  a  dramatic 
manner  the  concern  of  the  Government  for 
this  very  real  and  currently  unsolved  prob- 
lem affecting  thousands  of  the  career  Armed 
Porces  personnel. 

I  am  enclosing.  In  addition  to  tbe  letter 
I  received  from  Oracewood  State  School  and 
Hospital,  a  letter  received  by  a  friend  ol 
mine  faced  with  the  same  problem.  This 
second  letter  emphatically  points  out  the 
difficulty  of  many  career  soldiers  in  estab- 
lishing SUte  residence  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  care  for  tbe  mentaUy  retarded 
child. 

I  apologize  for  such  a  rambling  letter  and 
hope  that  you  might  aee  fit  to  tnveetlgate 
the  feasibility  of  eetabllahlng  such  •  program 
as  outlined  above. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  D.  PROCJTOl. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry. 
Stati     or     GwjaciA,     OaAorwooo 
Stats  School  and  Hospttal, 

Grseewood,  Ga.,  May  t,  19S4. 
Lt.  Col.  William  D.  Paocroa, 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

Dear  Colonix  Proctor:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  20  concerning  the  appU- 
estlon  tot  the  admtaalon  of  your  son,  David. 
Ve  regret  to  advise  that  there  Is  stlU  some 
uncertainty  regarding  the  Ukely  opening  date 
of  the  new  Institution  planned  for  the  At- 
lanta area.  While  It  Is  hoped  that  some  non- 
ambulatory cases  may  be  admitted  in  early 
1M7,  we  simply  cannot  advise  you  as  yet  how 
soon  there  might  poaalbly  be  a  vacaxtcy  for 
your  son.  We  assume,  however,  tbat  the 
waiting  list  BituaUoD  will  coattnue  t*  be  a 
problem  and  wlU  naeeealtate  priority  being 
given  to  thoae  famlliee  who  are  eKperle&clBg 


the  most  severe  problems  in  managing  their 
chUdren  at  home. 

Tou  did  not  Indicate  in  your  letter  whether 
you  are  still  Interested  In  placement  for  your 
son  at  Oracewood.  but  it  Is  our  unhappy  task 
to  advise  you  that  our  critical  shortage  of 
bedj^Mtce  and  long  waiting  list  of  urgent  cases 
would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  plan  ad- 
mission for  your  son  within  the  near  future 
in  any  case.  Ln  ttxe  meantime.  If  you  have 
any  question  about  his  deg^ree  of  retardation, 
and  there  has  been  no  recent  psychological 
testing,  we  would  be  glad  to  provide  this 
service  on  an  outpatient  basis  U  arrange- 
ments could  conveniently  be  made  to  brliig 
him  here.  Since  Da^'id  has  doubUeas  grown 
and  progressed  greatly  in  many  areas  since 
the  original  application  was  submitted,  we 
are  enclosing  a  new  application  form  which 
should  be  completed  and  returned  to  us  prior 
to  either  an.  outpatient  evaluation  or  active 
planning  toward  admission..  If  you  decide  to 
postpone  both  further  evaluation  and  ad- 
mission planning  until  1967.  w»  would  sug- 
geet  that  you  delay  rubmltting  the  new  ap- 
plication until  late  1966  so  that  the  informa- 
tion will  be  even  more  trp  to  date.  If  yon 
feel  that  we  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  and 
David  on  an  outpatient  basts  In  the  mean- 
time, please  advise  us  at  your  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  S   Hottstow,  M.D., 

Director,  Evaluation   and  RehaWH- 
taflon  Center. 

Norman  B.  Pctrslet,  M1>.. 

SupertnterUlent. 

Board  or  CoMinssioiants  or  State 

llfSTTTDTIOlVS , 

Gttinearille.  Fla..  May  18.  1994. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Pakbok, 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

Dear  Mrs.  Parson  :  We  have  your  letter  of 
May  12.  1964,  telling  us  that  you  have  had 
favorable  reports  concerning  our  center 
through  Mr.  Gonzalez,  who  has  a  daughter 
with  us.  We  appreciate,  very  much,  the  kind 
comments  Mr.  Gonzalez  may  have  made. 

To  supply  you  with  general  Information 
concerning  Sunland  Training  Center  at 
Gainesville,  I  am  enclosing  one  of  our  bro- 
chures, but  I  shall  also  try  to  answer  your 
si>eclfic  questions. 

With  reference  to  visiting  Sunland,  we 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  you  e^Mne  any- 
day  Monday  through  Prtday  of  any  week,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  B  to  11  ajn.  or  2  to  4  p Jn. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  visitors 
through  over  the  weekend  or  on  hoUdays. 

With  reference  to  our  waiting  list,  we  have 
slightly  more  than  400  on  our  list  here  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  other  Sunland 
Training  Centers  In  the  State  also  have 
rather  lengthy  waiting  lists.  Because  of  this 
timers  is  naturally  a  waiting  period  In  most 
every  Instance  before  an  applicant  can  be 
accepted. 

Legal  residence  In  the  State  is  a  definite 
requirement.  It  is  not  my  feeling  that 
simply  owning  property  in  Florida  qualifies 
one  for  real  legal  residence.  We  have  always 
construed  legal  residence  to  mean  having  ac- 
tually lived  In  the  State  of  Florida  for  at 
least  12  consecutive  months  and  also  that 
tbe  person  interested  would  have  the  inten- 
tion of  continuing  to  make  Florida  his  home. 

I  personally  feel  you  are  to  be  commended 
to  continue  caring  for  your  child  as  long  as 
you  can,  however,  I  feel  you  are  wise  to  be 
thinking  ahead  to  a  day  when  you  may  iM«d 
help  from  an  Institution.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  you  if  you  could  plan 
to  visit  us  here  at  tacat  convenient  time  and 
I  hope  that  you  may  find  this  possible.  If 
there  is  anything  further  we  can  do  to  give 
you  Infonnatiou  you  need,  please  let  tu 
know. 

Sincerely, 

R.  C.PhiliM, 
Svferintendent. 
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The  Seckttait  or  DnrENSc. 

Wastiington,  Augutt  5,  19^4. 
Hon    Robert  F    Kxnneot. 
Attorney  General, 
Wcuhington.    DC. 

Dea»  Bob  ThU  U  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  20,  18W,  enclosing  correspondence 
from  Lt  Col  WlUlam  D.  Proctor,  father  of  a 
noneducable  retarded  child. 

You  may  be  Interested  In  the  attached 
memorandum,  which  summarizes  our  ac- 
-.ivuies  In  this  dllBcult  area.  If  any 
■.r:.j\igh-^  or  Ideas  occur  to  you  as  to  bow 
•..-11^  program  might  be  Improved,  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  them.  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  Is  a  matter  la  which  I  am  person- 
ally interested. 
Sincerely. 

Bob. 

Pxoi>oaiD  PmocEAli  ro«  Mri«TALLT  Retaxocs 
CHiLiMurM  or  MiurrAKT  Pduonnkl 

Early  In  1963,  Norman  S.  Paul,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower),  appointed 
a  senior  staff  man  In  bis  office  with  consld- 
eriis'.e  background  In  this  field  to  act  as 
:iai3  >n  between  Defense  Department  and  Dr. 
W:trren.  special  assistant  to  the  President. 
Dr  Wcirren  was  appointed  to  Implement  the 
re<'om.aiep.datlons  of  the  President's  Panel  on 
Men--di  RetArdatlon. 

Since  tiia;  time,  continuing  efTorts  have 
been  made  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  the 
career  military  serviceman  who  has  a  retarded 
child  There  are  an  estimated  75,000  such 
military  dependent  children.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  hese  are  educable  or  trainable. 
S<:>me  success  has  been  achieved  with  respect 
to  the  educable  following  a  memorandum  of 
aareement  with  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare whereby  all  such  children  located  on 
installations  in  Impacted  areas  wUl  now  be 
Counted  along  with  the  normal  children  as 
the  basia  for  providing  payment  for  educa- 
tion of  these  children  The  details  of  this 
program  have  been  promulgated  to  the  field 
□  "  all  of  -.he  services.  In  addition,  when  fu- 
ture programs  are  submitted  by  the  States  for 
application  for  Federal  aid.  attempts  will  be 
made  to  add  to  the  number  of  children  of 
resident*  o!  the  State  the  children  of  miU- 
t<iry  personnel  who  are  assigned  to  the  State 
but  who  are  not  residents  thereof. 

The  most  difficult  problem  Is  with  respect 
to  the  severely  retarded  children  In  need  of 
custodial  care  Practically  all  military  career 
people  have  lost  entitlement,  by  their 
aosence,  to  services  rendered  to  such  children 
m  their  native  State  and  are  unable  to 
qualify  for  such  services  in  the  State  to 
vh.-h  ■•ley  are  assigned,  because  they  are 
ihT*-  ■.TnporarUy.  In  such  Instances,  the 
m:..%dry  parent  must  apply  as  a  nonresident 
frr  admission  to  a  State  institution  and  pay 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  required  of  a 
resident  or  turn  to  private  sources  where  the 
costs  may  run  as  high  as  $600  to  9900  a 
month. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  approximately 
3  000  children  of  military  In  the  severely  re- 
tarded group.  The  following  plan  has  been 
developed  to  meet  this  situation: 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  military  personnel 
stationed  In  the  United  States  are  located  in 
California  and  Texas  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
.South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  on  the 
E^ast  Coast.  A  location  In  each  of  these  areas 
win  be  selected  on  an  Installation  which  has 
been  declared  surplus.  Custodial  facilities 
will  be  established  on  these  Installations. 
The  serviceman  will  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
care  of  his  child  the  amount  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  In  his  native  State  to  a  State 
institution  if  he  were  eligible  for  such 
services. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  Initial 
funds  from  nonappropriated  fund  sources. 
This  would  be  in  the  amount  determined 
necessary  for  rehabilitation  of  buildings  and 
for  staff.  Elaborate  hospital-type  facilities 
ar*  not  required.     The   normal   hospital   or 


outpatient  facilities  should  be  adequate  to 
care  for  the  health  problems  that  might 
arise.  The  program  would  be  operated  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation  in  the  State  of 
location. 

When  we  have  the  assurance  of  adequate 
funding  to  get  started  at  one  site,  we  plan  to 
canvass  several  foundations  for  assistance, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  research.  The 
local  group  will  be  entitled  to  benefits  of 
Federal  grants  that  may  be  approved  for  the 
State  and  the  payments  by  the  parents  of 
children  will  also  contribute  to  the  continu- 
ing costs.  Servicemen,  particularly  in  the 
enlisted  ranks,  who  are  unable  to  fully  meet 
even  the  charges  under  this  plan  will  be  as- 
sisted wherever  possible  by  service  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Navy  Relief  Society. 

Dr.  Warren,  the  President's  Sp>eclal  Assist- 
ant in  this  area,  strongly  endorses  the  plan. 
HEW  has  given  assurance  of  full  cooperation 
and  the  services  of  professional  personnel 
who  have  special  competence  In  this  area, 

U.S.  Senatb. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  10, 19iS. 
Hon.  Robot  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deaji  Seoetart  McNamara:  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  we  corresponded  concerning  the 
problem  of  care  for  mentally  retarded  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel.  At  that 
time  you  requested  any  Ideas  or  suggestions 
I  might  have  on  this  subject. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem affecting  our  military  personnel,  and 
there  is  very  little  help  available  to  them  at 
the  present  time. 

Recently  the  services  have  begun  individ- 
ual programs  in  an  effort  to  help  their  own 
personnel.  These  are  mainly  local  projects 
located  on  Individual  bases  and  as  such  are 
necessarily  scattered  and  limited  In  scope. 
T^ese  local  programs  provide  generally  only 
for  the  child  who  is  educable — the  less  se- 
verely retarded. 

In  the  spring  of  1963  I  am  Informed  that 
you  appointed  Judge  Stephen  Jackson  to  im- 
plement recommendations  handed  down  by 
the  Dependents  Medical  Care  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  this  Eirea.  Subsequently  a  survey 
was  conducted  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
problem.  This  survey,  which  was  Incom- 
plete, showed  1,400  severely  and  profoundly 
retarded  dependents — those  children  who 
are  noneducable  and  generally  nonbraln- 
able.  Compensating  for  the  acknowledged 
weaknesses  in  the  survey.  Department  of 
Defense  pertMnnel  have  put  the  figure  at  be- 
tween 3.000  and  6,000.  The  accepted  figure 
for  all  retarded  service  dependents  Is  75,000. 

Although  pilot  projects  have  been  started 
in  other  allied  areas,  virtually  no  progress 
has  been  made  In  the  area  of  help  to  families 
with  severely  retarded  children. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  men 
with  10,  12.  14  years  of  service,  fathers  of 
severely  retarded  children  who  require  vir- 
tually custodial  care.  Such  care  is  not  nor- 
mally available  from  State  Institutions  be- 
cause the  serviceman  docs  not  have  the  nec- 
essary residency:  the  high  cost  of  private 
care  is  prohibitive:  and  a  hardship  discharge 
is  no  answer  for  the  man  who  has  put  in 
14  years  of  service. 

Judge  Jackson's  approach  to  the  problem 
has  been  an  attempt  to  establish  two  small 
facilities,  one  in  the  southeast  and  one  In 
the  southwest,  as  custodial  hospitals.  This 
plan  has  been  unsuccessful  so  far.  The 
basic  reason  for  the  failure,  I  believe,  is  that 
Jeu:kson  is  attempting  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect through  private  foundations  rather  than 
seek  appropriated  fuiuls.  Private  fotmda- 
tlon  money  cannot  be  the  answer  for  a  proj- 
ect that  is  a  Oovernment  reeponsiblllty, 
stalTed  and  used  by  Government  personnel. 
So  far  foundations  approached  have  declined 
to  Join  the  project. 


Pacillties  such  as  the  ones  sought  by  Judge 
Jackson  would  only  accommodate  some  5 
percent  of  the  total  children  affected.  If 
we  are  to  secure  an  answer  for  these  families 
it  must  be  a  noore  total  answer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  one  way 
this  program  can  be  centrally  organized, 
feasibly  financed  and  more  totally  effective 
Is  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  dependents  medi- 
cal care  program.  Could  not  sufficient 
money  be  requested  and  appropriated  to  ex- 
pand existing  military  medical  facilities, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  to 
handle  these  custodial  cases? 

The  advantages  to  this  plan  are  numerous. 
First,  it  would  automatically  provide  for 
facilities  located  in  the  areas  of  heaviest 
military  concentration.  Second.  It  would 
allow  for  utilization  of  existing  medical  facil- 
ities and  personnel  which  are  essential  In 
the  many  cases  of  aocompanying  physical 
handicaps.  Third,  it  would  assure  that  the 
serviceman  who  was  due  for  reassignment 
could  accept  his  transfer  with  some  assur- 
ance that  a  facility  for  his  child  would  exist 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  his  new  assign- 
ment. Fourth,  It  would  automatically  jwo- 
vlde  for  those  service  families  stationed  over- 
seas.  30   to  35   percent  of   our   total   forces. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  to  the  serv- 
iceman. I  feel  this  plan  carries  many  inherent 
benefits  to  the  s^-vlces  and  to  the  coxintry. 
It  would  make  more  men  assignable  world- 
wide. It  would  allow  men,  otherwise  quali- 
fied and  eager  to  serve,  to  remain  In  the  serv- 
ice rather  than  force  them  out  due  to  the 
unconquerable  problem  of  severe  retardation. 
The  program  would  be  administered  by  the 
dependents  medical  care  program,  thus  as- 
suring an  already  established  administration. 
It  would  help  to  alleviate  a  severe  morale 
problem  for  many  of  our  fighting  men. 

I  wonder,  even  with  all  your  other  prob- 
lems, if  you  could  take  a  look  at  this  and 
see  If  any  plan  could  be  developed  which 
would  solve  or  at  least  alleviate  this  problem 
which  Is  So  heart  rending  for  so  many  serv- 
icemen. 

Sincerely. 

ROBorr  F.  Kenneot. 

The  Seceetaet  or  Detense, 
Washington,  October  21,  1965. 
Hon.  RoBSET  F.  Kknneot, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bob:  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
letter  of  September  10.  1966,  on  the  subject 
of  medical  care  for  retarded  dependents  of 
military  personnel.  I  have  delayed  replying 
in  order  to  have  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower)  make  a  full  review  of 
our  efforts  over  the  past  3  years  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  I  share  fully  your 
concern  with  the  necessity  of  finding  effec- 
tive means  of  affording  adequate  care  to 
military  dependents. 

Our  recent  studies  of  this  matter  reveal 
that  we  have  many  related  problems  which 
arise  from  restrictions  contained  in  the  De- 
pendents' Medical  Care  Act  passed  9  years 
ago.  The  act  limits  such  care  to  hospitaliza- 
tion, with  very  few  exceptions.  It  covers 
very  little  outpatient  care.  It  further  ex- 
cludes the  treatment  of  nervous  or  mental 
disorders  or  chronic  diseases,  except  In  emer- 
gencies. An  additional  problem,  which  you 
have  mentioned,  is  the  fact  that  since  mili- 
tary personnel  are  transients,  they  are  not 
eligible  for  care  by  State  institutions. 

Despite  these  limitations,  however,  I  agree 
that  the  dependents'  medical  care  program 
Is  the  best  vehicle  by  which  we  can  solve  or 
substantially  alleviate  this  heart-rending 
problem.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  complet- 
ing studies  leading  to  the  submission  of 
proposals  to  liberalize  and  broaden  the  cov- 
erage afforded  by  this  statute.  We  plan  to 
have  these  proposals  ready  for  consideration 
by  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


Ws  baw  alao  eoncl-nded  that  It  ts  iB^rac- 

tlcal  to  meet  total  dependents'  medical  care 
requirements  through  the  eoaatnuiatm  of 
addntOMU  military  facumee  or  the  aogman- 
Utlon  ol  military  madleal  staSa.  While  we 
wlU  coottnue  the  poUcy  o<  prevkllng  care  on 
a  space  and  staff  avaUable  baats  to  depend- 
enu  o*  active  duty  psnonnel,  retirees  and 
their  dependents.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  pro- 
gram military  construction  to  meet  theee 
requirements,  nor  could  we,  in  any  erent, 
provide  eaoogh  faelimes  worldwide  to  assure 
care  to  all  of  our  dependents.  It  llkewtee 
doee  not  appear  In  the  natiosial  interest  to 
attempt  to  equip  and  staff  our  faclUtles  for 
speclallBed  care  such  as  tbat  needed  for 
mentally  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped children,  since  the  major  mission  of 
our  medical  facilities  Is  adtilt  care  for  the 
active  duty  military  population.  Moreover, 
by  BO  doing,  we  would  in  aocse  Instances  be 
duplicating  civUian  fadUttes  already  In 
existence.  It  Is  much  sounder,  we  believe, 
to  make  It  possible  for  our  mUltary  depend- 
ents to  receive  such  care,  treatment,  and 
special  schooling  from  clvtllaa  and  State 
Institutions.  ThU  win  be  the  purpose  of 
otir  proposed  legislation. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  continuing  in- 
terest  In   helping   find   a   solution   to   these 
problems.    We  will  be  pleaaed  to  keep  you 
Informed  of  our  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Bo«. 

The  Seceetaet  of  Defense, 
■Washington,  DC,  March  10,  1968. 
Hon,  Ro«EBT  F.  K«>n«EDT, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washiniftan.  D.C. 

Deab  Bos:  X  recall  that  I  promised  to  keep 
you  Informed  of  developments  concerning 
medical  care  for  retarded  children  of  military 
personnel. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  March  8,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  Defense  Department's  proposed  bill. 
As  you  can  eee.  Its  provislona  greatly  broaden 
the  coverage  suggested  by  H.R.  9271,  and 
apply  to  the  physically  handicapped  child  as 
well  as  to  the  mentally  retarded.  It  would 
establish  a  comprehensive  program  for  their 
care,  training,  rehabilitation,  and  special  ed- 
ucation, with  all  such  care  to  be  obtained 
from  civilian  facilities. 

I  trust  you  will  see  In  our  proposal  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  establish  a  sound  working  pro- 
gram for  these  unfortunate  children,  and  to 
take  a  decisive  step  to  help  alleviate  some 
of  the  handicaps  under  which  they  live. 

With  best  wishes. 
SlncerelT, 

Bo«. 

OBNXBAI.  COtTNSEI.  or  THE 

Depaetmeitt  of  Defense, 
WMShington,  DC,  March  8, 1966. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  RrvEKS, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washtng- 
ington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Craieman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  HJl.  9271.  89th 
Congress,  a  blU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  resident  care  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  under  certain  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9271  le  to  provide  reel- 
dent  care  for  mentally  retarded  children  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while  the  lat- 
ter are  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days.  Eligible  children  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  those  deter- 
mined by  competent  authority  to  be  mentally 
retarded  and  in  need  of  resident  care  because 
of  that  condition.  The  bill  provides  that 
resident  care,  for  such  chUdren.  may  be  pro- 


vided Uk  taeUitlea  of  tbe  Armed  Vorcee  eetab- 
Uihed  mtMif  tor  that  pmpeee.  Ohei^ee  may 
tw  lii>|inniii  for  the  realdetit  cm*  provided. 
UntfccmracototloM.  ppmorlbwA  by  the  Seore- 
tarlM  uBHiiwin*.  m«r  provMe for  (rimtouretng 
a  public  or  private  facility  proridliic  rMtdent 
car*  for  eligible  children.  Hm  MH  provides 
that  amoonts  paid  to  a  facility  may  be  re- 
covered from  members  by  monthly  dedtic- 
tiona  from  their  basic  pay  and  from  any 
simount  due  upon  final  settlement  of  their 
accounts. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  supporU 
the  purpose  of  HJt  9271,  we  recommend  the 
enactment  of  the  more  oomprehenslve  draft 
attached. 

The  purpose  of  the  substitute  draft  Is  to 
provide  a  special  program  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  cfaUdren  of  active 
duty  members  of  all  seven  of  the  uniformed 
services  to  the  end  that  the  heavy  and,  at 
times,  unbearable  burden  of  providing  con- 
tinuing care  for  such  children  will  be  light- 
ened for  the  serviceman. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recognizes  that 
the  basic  obligation  of  providing  for  the 
needs  of  its  members.  In  terms  of  acceptable 
living  standards,  must  be  fulfilled  by  the 
uniformed  services  If  they  are  to  attract  and 
retain  a  competent,  dedicated,  and  profes- 
sloiial  force.  It  Is  further  reoognlaed  that 
payment  for  the  care,  treatment,  and  special 
education  of  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped children  is  frequently  such  a  drain  on 
the  financial  resources  of  an  active  duty 
member  as  to  make  it  Impossible  for  him  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  living. 

The  services  required  by  mentally  or  phys- 
ically handicapped  children  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  are  generally  not 
available  at  uniformed  services  facilities. 
Moreover,  such  children  are  o<ten  unable  to 
receive  civUian  care  and  treatment,  or  special 
education,  becauee  of  State  residence  require- 
ments. The  propoeal  Is  Intended  to  make 
public  and  private  nonprofit  facilities  readily 
available  to  children  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  regardless  of  the  assignment 
of  the  member. 

The  proposal  would  establish,  effective 
July  1.  1967,  a  program  for  the  care,  training, 
rehabilitation,  and  special  education  of  chU- 
dren who  are  moderately,  severely,  or  pro- 
foundly retarded  mentally  or  who  have  a  ser- 
ious physical  handicap. 

The  care,  training,  and  special  education 
covered  by  the  proposal  would  all  be  obtained 
from  civilian  institutions  and  facilities. 
This  provision  stecns  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  would  be 
Impractical  to  attempt  to  8<^ve  this  problem 
through  the  construction  of  additional  mili- 
tary facilities  or  the  augmentation  of  mili- 
tary staffs. 

Under  the  proposal,  active  duty  members 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  benefits  jwovlded  their  children. 
Members  In  the  lowest  enlisted  pay  grade 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  first  925  in- 
curred each  month.  Members  In  the  highest 
commissioned  pay  grade  would  similarly  pay 
$250.  The  amounts  to  be  paid  by  members 
In  all  other  pay  grades  would  be  determined 
administratively,  except  that  the  amounts  so 
determined  could  not  be  lesa  than  $25  or 
more  than  $250  per  month. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
residence  requirements  Imposed  by  some 
States  In  connection  with  their  child  welfare 
and  crippled  children  programs,  the  proposal 
would,  in  effect,  require  such  States  to  waive 
residence  requirements  for  the  children  of 
active  duty  members  (and  for  a  period  of  1 
year  following  the  member's  retirement)  in 
order  to  obtain  Federal  grants  for  their 
programs. 

Except  for  adding  a  special  new  program 
limited  to  handicapped  children,  the  proposal 
would  not  make  any  changes  In  the  existing 
dependents'  okedical  care  program. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advisee  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
a<  the  conunittee. 
Sincerely. 

L.  Ni>&cai.£HN£S.. 

Acting  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unaiiimo\is  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  blU  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRB.  I  also  ask  that  the  bill  remain 
on  the  Uble  for  5  days  to  allow  Senators 
who  wish  to  join  me  In  cosponsorlng  it  to 
do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; &n&,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  bill  tS.  3169  >  to  amend  chapter  55 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize a  special  program  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  mentally  111,  and  phj-sl- 
cally  handicapped  spouses  and  children 
of  members  of  the  unllonned  services, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KxNNiDT  of  New  York  >for  hunsti! 
and  Mr.  N«t80N>.  was  received  road 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3109 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
66  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  1079  ( a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subeectlon  (b)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subeectlons 
(b).  (c).  (d),  and  (e)", 

(2)  Section  1079  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  dependent  spouse  of 
a  member  of  the  uniformed  services,  or  of  a 
child  (as  defined  in  section  1072(2)  (E)  of 
this  title)  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services,  who  Is  retarded  mentally,  or  Is 
mentally  111,  or  has  a  physical  handicap,  the 
plans  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
eectlon  shaU.  with  respect  to  such  mental 
retardation,  mental  tllnees,  or  physical  hand- 
icap. Include,  xmder  Joint  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  foUowing: 

"(1)  Diagnosis. 

"(3)  Inpatient,  outpatient,  and  home 
treatment. 

"(3)  Training.  rehabUitatlon.  aiul  special 
education  necessitated  by  the  Bptraae's  or 
child's  mental  condition  or  physical  handi- 
cap. 
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"(4)  Inatltutlonal  care  In  private  nonprof- 
it, publle  and  State  Institutions  and  facili- 
ties and.  when  appropriate,  transportation 
to  and  from  such  tnstltutlona  and  facili- 
ties. 

I  5)  Prosthetic  appliances  and  devices  for 
'.he  physically  handicapped. 

■■|d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  shall 
share  in  the  cost  of  any  benefits  provided 
under  subsection  (c)  by  paying  the  first  •25 
Incurred  each  month.  A  member  who  has 
a  spouse  and  a  child  or  two  or  more  children 
Incurring  expenses  In  a  given  month  under 
a  plan  covered  by  subsection  (c)  shall  not 
be  required  to  pay  an  amount  greater  than 
•3S  a  month  in  total.  The  foregoing  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  members 
snail  apply  only  if  membTs  use  public  fa- 
cilities to  the  extent  such  .acuities  are  avail- 
able and  adequate  as  determined  under  Joint 
regTJlatlons  of  th«  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare Such  regulations  shall  also  govern  the 
basis  on  which  private  facilities  are  to  be 
selected  in  circumstances  where  public  facili- 
ties are  unavailable  or  inadequate. 

"(e)  Whenever  private  facilities  are  used 
in  furnishing  any  medical  care  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  such 
facilities  are  used  at  the  request  or  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services,  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  United  States  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
cost  of  furnishing  the  same  or  similar  medi- 
cal care  In  public  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1077  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

iei  Infant  care  under  clause  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  Include,  but 
•h&U  not  be  limited  to,  well-baby  care  In 
the  form  of  routine  medical  examinations, 
tests,  and  observations  of  the  Infant  during 
the  first  year  after  its  birth;  and  not  less 
than  twelve  such  medical  examinations  of 
the  infant  shall  be  authorized  as  a  part  of 
such  well-baby  care  during  such  period." 

(b)  Clause  (3)  of  section  1079(a)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Post- 
natal care  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to.  well-baby  care  In  the  form  of 
routine  medical  examinations,  tests,  and  ob- 
servations of  the  Infant  during  the  first  year 
after  its  birth;  and  not  less  than  twelve 
such  medical  examinations  of  the  Infant 
shall  be  authorized  as  a  part  of  such  well- 
baby  care  during  such  period." 

8«c,  3.  Section  1079(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  further  amended  by  redeslg- 
naUng  clause  (8)  as  clause  (7)  and  Insert- 
ing after  clause  (5)  a  new  clause  (6)  as 
follows : 

"(0)  Routine  physical  examinations  and 
Immunization  when  required  for  dependents 
to  move  Into  any  area  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  the  move  by  the 
dependenu  (A)  Is  incident  to  the  duty  aa- 
ilgnment  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  IB)  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  concerned   " 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  503(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (7i.  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  and  (9) 
provide  that  no  individual  who  resides  with- 
in the  State  shall  be  denied  any  services 
provided  by  the  plan  on  the  grounds  that  he 
falls  to  meet  any  residence  requirement  or 
that  he  Is  eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter 
55  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  if  such 
Individual  (A)  is  the  wife  or  child  of  an 
active-duty  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, or  iB)  Is  the  wife  or  child  of  a  person 
who  ( 1 )  has  been  retired  from  the  uniformed 


■ervlces  within  one  year  prior  to  the  time 
such  Individual  applies  for  such  services,  and 
(11)  Is  covered  for  benefits  imder  section 
1074(b)    of  Utle   10.  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Section  613(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  strtUng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(6),  and  (2)  by  luMttlng  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and  (8)  provide  that  no  child 
who  resides  within  the  State  shall  be  denied 
any  services  provided  by  the  plan  on  the 
grounds  that  such  child  fails  to  meet  any 
residence  requirement  or  that  such  child 
Is  eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  55  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  If  such  child 
(A)  Is  the  child  of  an  active-duty  member 
of  the  uniformed  services,  or  (B)  Is  the  child 
of  an  Individual,  who  retired  from  the  uni- 
formed services  wlttiln  one  year  prior  to  the 
time  such  child  applies  for  such  services, 
and  who  Is  covered  for  benefits  under  section 
1074(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code". 

S»c.  5.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 505  the  following  new  section : 

"Sxc.  504.  Additional  Payments  to  States. 

"In  addition  to  the  sums  payable  to  the 
States  under  section  504.  there  shall  be  pay- 
able to  each  State  w.hlch  has  an  approved 
plan  under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  expenses  Incurred  by 
such  State  In  meeting  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  Section  503(a)(9).  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence." 

(b)  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  516 
the  following  new  section : 

"^EC.  517.  Additional  Payments  to  States. 

"In  addition  to  the  sums  payable  to  the 
States  under  section  514.  there  shall  be  pay- 
able to  each  State  which  has  an  approved 
plan  under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
such  State  In  meeting  the  reqtiirements  con- 
tained In  section  513(a)  (8).  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence." 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  bill  he  has  Just  in- 
troduced ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  bill  provide  for  the  care  of  the  de- 
pendent retarded  children  of  a  service- 
man only? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  would  it  provide 
for  the  care  of  such  a  child  only  while 
the  father  is  in  the  service? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  bill 
deals  with  the  dependents  of  service- 
men who  are  on  active  duty  and  would 
provide  for  such  care  for  the  period  of 
1  year  after  the  serviceman  had  retired 
from  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  everything  that  the 
Senator  has  said  about  the  problem  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  I  wholehearted- 
ly endorse  the  bill,  and  should  like  to 
be  lifted  as  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  entitled  the  "Civil  Rights 
Procedure  Act."  This  bill  would  liber- 
alize Federal  court  procedures  In  two 
areas:  It  would,  first,  liberalize  the  right 
of  removal  of  State  prosecutions  to  the 
Federal  courts  In  civil  rights  cases;  and, 
second,  broaden  the  right  to  a  Federal 
Injunction  against  unconstitutional  civil 
rights  related  State  court  proceedings. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

This  preferred  legislation  was  drafted, 
after  careful  study,  by  a  distinguished 
special  committee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  under 
the  able  and  conscientious  chairman- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Rivers. 
The  members  of  the  panel  had  the  ex- 
pert help.  In  both  the  study  and  the 
actual  drafting,  of  the  former  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  bill  is  a  responsible  and  thoughtful 
proposal. 

This  is  a  bill  on  a  very  limited,  but 
nevertheless  very  significant  subject. 
The  bills  importance  is  not  as  a  com- 
prehensive piece  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, but  rather  as  a  careful  effort  to 
deal  with  one  problem  which  should  be 
covered  in  any  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion which  we  enact  this  year. 

That  problem  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  courts  in 
civil  rights  cases.  More  specifically,  that 
problem  is  the  fact  that  Federal  law  on 
removal  of  civil  rights  cases  to  Federal 
courts  and  on  Federal  injunctions 
against  unconstitutional  State  prosecu- 
tions is  inadequate. 

The  bar  association  committees  re- 
port extensively  documents  these  inade- 
quacies of  the  existing  law.  Rather  than 
repeat  the  contents  of  the  report.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  basic  point  on  removal  Is  that  be- 
cause of  restrictive  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  28  U.S.C.  1443,  particularly  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  the 
categories  of  State  prosecutions  remov- 
able to  Federal  court  were  limited  to 
those  under  a  statute  or  ordinance  un- 
constitutional on  its  face.  Remand  or- 
ders to  the  State  courts  were  not  ap- 
pealable until  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  provided  a  right  to  appeal,  so  the 
restrictive  interpretation  stayed  in  the 
law. 

The  result  was  that  defendants  in 
clearly  unconstitutional  State  prosecu- 
tions were  forced  to  wend  their  way 
through  the  State  courts  up  to  the  US. 
Supreme  Court,  and  sometimes  further 
yet — to  the  Federal  district  court  on  peti- 
tion for  habeas  corpus.  The  path  to  ex- 
oneration was  slow  and  costly  Indeed. 
The  bar  association  report  mentions  the 
Shuttlesworth  case  and  the  Jackson 
freedom  riders  cases,  and  there  are  doz- 
ens more  where  the  road  to  dismissal  of 
the  charges  was  traversed  successfully. 
but  (mly  at  great  cost  in  time  and  money. 
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And  there  are,  of  course,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  cases  where  the  defendants 
lacked  either  the  financial  resources  or 
the  legal  skills  or  perhaps  Just  the  in- 
clination to  travel  the  whole  way. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
broadens  the  right  to  removal  for  Imme- 
diate Federal  consideration  of  the  case 
by  spelling  out  that  State  proceedings 
which  interfere  with  constitutional  and 
Federal  statutory  guarantees  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights  can  be  removed  to  Federal 
court.  It  dtses  this  by  adding  new  sub- 
sections to  28  UJS.C.  1443  rather  than  by 
changing  any  existing  language.  It  takes 
this  approach  because  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  28  U.S.C.  1443  ifl  now  finally  in 
litigation  at  the  appellate  level  under  the 
1964  acts  grant  of  the  right  to  ap(>eal 
remand  orders  in  removal  cases.  That 
litigation,  which  is  a  tribute  to  the 
persistence  and  ingenuity  of  the  private 
practitioners  who  have  contributed  their 
uervices  to  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  South,  has  already  resulted  in  some 
Judicial  reinterpretation  of  the  existing 
provisions  of  28  UJ3.C.  1443  to  give  them 
a  new  life.  That  will  be  a  salutary  devel- 
opment if  it  is  ultimately  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  the  present  pro- 
posals will  be  helpful  as  well  in  spelling 
out  clearly  a  broadened  right  to  removal. 

The  basic  point  of  the  bar  association 
proposal  on  Injunctions  is  complemen- 
tary—to make  42  U.S.C.  1983  into  an 
adequate  tool  of  recourse  to  the  Federal 
courts  to  stop  clearly  unconstitutional 
State  proceedings  from  continuing. 

Senator  Javits  and  I  Introduce  this 
legislation  today  because  we  believe  it 
should  be  considered  along  with  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  will  be  Introduced  next  week. 
I  look  forward  to  cosponsoring  that  legis- 
lation; but  I  also  hope  the  legislation  we 
introduce  today  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time. 

The  questions  of  removal  and  injunc- 
tion in  civil  rights-related  cases  need 
clarification.  The  bar  association  bill, 
which  I  introduce  today,  would  provide 
that  clarification.  The  members  of  the 
bar  association  committee,  and  particu- 
larly Judge  Rivers,  deserve  our  congrat- 
ulations and  our  thanks  for  the  excellent 
job  they  have  done  and  the  great  con- 
tribution they  have  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  report  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3170)  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  over  certain  classes  of  removed 
cases  and  to  provide  injunctive  relief  in 
certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
•for  himself  and  Mr.  J;^vits),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    3170 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Civil  RlghU  Procedure  Act." 

SBC.  a.    FXMDINOS  AND  PX7U>OSX. 

(a)  The  Congress  has  over  the  last  cen- 
tury adopted  leguiatlon  declaring.  protectUxg. 
and  granting  various  civil  rights  to  cltiaens. 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  some  citizens 
seeking  to  avaU  themselves  of  these  declared 
rights  have  been  subjected  to  lengthy  and 
expensive  criminal  prosecutions  instituted 
to  deter  them  from  attempting  to  obtain 
their  civil  rights.  It  is  further  the  sense 
of  Congress  ttiat  the  proper  means  to  correct 
this  unlawful  activity  Is  to  vest  appropriate 
Jurisdiction  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  pre- 
venting reprisals  against  those  who  seek  to 
end  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Removal  or  Cattsks. 

(a)  Section  1443  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  substituting  a 
semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section  (2)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(3)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  granted,  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  of 
any  other  right  granted,  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  agalxist  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin;  or 

■'(4)  For  an  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  as- 
semble secured  by  the  Constitutton  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  when  committed  in  fur- 
therance of  any  right  of  the  nature  described 
in  subsection  (3)   of  this  section." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1447  of  tlUe 
28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  as  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  An  order  remanding  a  case  to  the 
State  court  from  which  It  was  removed  Is 
not  reviewable  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept that  an  order  remanding  a  case  to  the 
State  court  from  which  It  was  removed  pur- 
suant to  section  1443  of  this  title  shall  be 
appealable  as  a  final  decision  under  section 
1291  and  an  order  denying  remand  of  a  case 
removed  pursuant  to  section  1443  shall  be 
appealable  as  an  injunction  of  proceedings 
In  the  State  court  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1292." 

Sec.  4.    Injunction  of  State  Peocxedincs. 

Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (42 
U.8.C.  1983)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  section  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(b)  Such  redress  shall  include  the  grant 
of  an  injunction  to  stay  a  pr.  seeding  in  a 
State  court  where  such  proceeding  was  Instl- 
tutad  for: 

(1)  Any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise, 
of  any  right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  of  any  other 
right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
natlonal  origin;  or 

(2)  Any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  of 
any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble 
secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  when  committed  in  fur- 
therance of  any  right  of  the  nature  dcscilbed 
in  subparagraph  <1)  of  this  subsection; 
and  where: 

(1)  An  issue  determinative  of  the  proceed- 
ing In  favor  of  the  party  seeking  the  Injunc- 
tion has  been  decided  In  favor  of  his 
contention  in   a  final   decision  In  another 


proceeding  arising  out  of  a  like  factual 
situation; 

(11)  The  statute,  (vdlnance.  administrative 
regrulatlon  or  other  authority  for  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
in  a  final  decision  in  another  proceeding; 

(HI)  The  statute,  ordinance,  administra- 
tive regulation  or  other  authority  for  the 
proceeding  Is,  on  Its  face,  an  unconstltutionrj 
abridgement  of  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
sp>eech  or  of  the  press  or  of  the  people  to 
peaceably  assemble;  or 

( iv )  The  proceeding  was  Instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  the  parties  or  others 
from  exercising  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  pu^ss  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably 
assemble. 

"(c)  In  an  action  seeking  an  injunction 
under  subsection  (b)  the  court  shall  not 
deny  or  defer  relief  on  the  ground  that  a 
defense  or  remedy  in  the  State  courts  Is 
available." 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York  Is  as  follows: 

PS0P06AI.    FOR    A    FeDXEAI.    CIVIL    RIGHTS    P«0- 

CEDCTEE  Act — Stm kCAET  or  Repoet  and  Rec- 

OtMCBNOATIONS   WFTH    PBCWOSED    Blli 
INTRODUCTION 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1963.  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  as  cltUsens  and  more 
particularly  as  lawyers,  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  news  reports  out  of  the  South. 
These  reports  told  of  repeated  Instances  in 
many  communities  In  which  the  efforts  of 
Negroes  to  exercise  civU  rights  claimed,  and 
in  many  cases  well  established,  under  the 
Constitution  and  Federal  laws  were  being 
frustrated  by  the  use  against  them  of  the 
processes  of  local  and  St4te  law  enforcement. 
These  processes  included  arrest,  physical 
coercion  by  the  police,  denial  of  or  onerous 
conditions  on  ball,  rejection  of  Federal  claims 
at  trial  and  on  appeal,  and  delays  or  harass- 
ment at  various  stages  of  the  proceedings.* 
That  the  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
processes  were  being  misused  in  many  in- 
stances was  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  when  these  or  related  cases 
finally  reached  a  hearing  in  a  Federal  court. 

It  was  also  apparent  from  such  decisions 
that  the  abUity  of  these  defendants  to  have 
their  Federal  claims  passed  upon  by  a  Fed- 
eral court  promptly  and  decisively  was 
severely  restricted  by  the  out-of-date  word- 
ing of  the  applicable  Federal  remedial  sUt- 
utes,  some  of  which  have  come  down  un- 
changed from  Reconstruction  legislation,  and 
in  particular  by  the  narrowing  interpreta- 
tions that  had  been  given  these  statutes  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  In  civil  rights  and  other 
cases.  Subsequent  developments  in  the 
recognition  and  expansion  of  the  substantive 
civil  rights  of  Negroes  by  the  Court  and  the 
Congress,  particularly  In  the  period  since 
the  School  Segregation  Cases  of  1954.  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  equivalent  rethinking 
of  Federal  remedial  law.  The  problem  be- 
came acute  in  the  last  several  years,  as 
Southern  Negroes,  aided  by  civil  rights 
workers  from  all  sections,  have  stepped  up 
the  pace  of  demands  for  realization  of  their 
substantive  civil  rights  In  all  communities 
by  public  attempts  to  exercise  those  rights 
and  by  demonstrations  and  similar  activities 
in  public  places  to  protest  the  denial  thereof. 

Accordingly,  the  then  president  of  the 
association.  Herbert  BrowneU.  app>olnted  this 
Special  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law.  charged  with  the  primary  duty  of  con- 
ducting a  study  of  the  relevant  F^ederal 
remedial  statutes  available  to  protect  civil 
rights    and    with    recommending    revisions 


'  See  "Law  Enforcement — A  Report  on 
Equal  Protection  In  the  South."  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Righta,  pp.  63-83  (1965) . 
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found  r.Tewary  or  advisable  for  t±i»lr  mod- 
ernization." The  work  of  the  committee  was 
Informed  by  an  eztenslTe  legal  and  factual 
r»search  study  made  under  contract  by  a  pro- 
.'e^sional  itailf.  financed  by  fotmdatlon 
granu  '  The  detailed  study  (to  be  referred 
to  herein  ai  "the  staff  study")  Is  presently 
und»n?oing  editorial  revision  with  a  view  to 
P'sbiica-ulon  in  book  form. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  with 
wh;cr.  tnis  study  Is  concerned  has  continued 
Uj  l>^  severe,  despite  the  further  expansion 
given  to  the  scope  of  substantive  clvU  rights 
by  the  Oongrese  In  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
lrf<)4  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1»66,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association  has 
authorized  the  release  of  the  present  recom- 
mendations and  summary  of  report  at  this 
time.  In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  may  be  Informed  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  oommlttee,  Inclvidlng  the 
changes  In  Federal  legislation  It  proposes. 

X.   TKX  MATUaX  OF  THX  FHOBLUC 

Many  Americans  have  been  arrested.  Jailed, 
:ried.  and  convicted  by  local  authorities  only 
because  they  have  tried  to  exercise  rights 
granted  by  the  Constitution  and  law*  of  the 
United  States.  In  recent  years  the  offenses 
charged  have  not  generally  been  based  upon 
statutes  or  ordinances  avowedly  conunand- 
Ing  racial  segregation,  but  upon  apparently 
neutral  enactments,  such  as  those  prohibit- 
ing disorderly  conduct,  resisting  arrest,  ob- 
structing sidewalks,  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
similar  alleged  offenses. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  facts  proved  In 
these  cases  have  generally  boiled  down,  as 
the  staff  study  shows,  to  activity  protected 
against  State  Interference  by  the  14th 
amendment,  together  with  the  1st  amend- 
ment and  Federal  civil  rights  statutes.  And 
ultimately  many  of  the  defendants  have  been 
vindicated  on  the  basis  of  Federal  law,  but 
usually  not  until  a  hearing  was  secured  In  a 
Federal  court,  Under  the  existing  restric- 
tions ujxsn  the  applicability  of  Federal  reme- 
dial statutes,  it  may  require  2  to  3  years  for 
a  State  criminal  case  to  reach  a  Federal  hear- 
ing, either  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct 
review  of  the  State  conviction  or  In  a  district 
oovirt  on  p>etltlon  for  habeas  corpus.  Mean- 
while persons  who  ultimately  will  be  vindi- 
cated are  Incarcerated  or  subjected  to  hafsh 
bail  restrictions,  and  they  and  others  simi- 
larly situated  are  discouraged  from  asserting 
their  legitimate  rubetantlve  civil  rights 
demands . 

Constitutional  history  teaches  that  Fed- 
eral rights  require  the  backing  of  Federal 
remedies  to  assxire  their  vindication  In  States 


'Mr.  Brownell's  successor  as  president  of 
the  association,  Hon.  Samuel  I.  Rosenman, 
was  an  original  member  of  the  oommlttee, 
b.. •  .-e^slgned  upon  becoming  president.  He 
:..us  ntlnued  in  that  position  to  give  inter- 
e>  M  i  ind  strong  suppwrt  to  the  work  of  the 
-'  a..:..ttee,  as  has  Paul  B.  DeWitt.  executive 
secretary  of  the  association. 

'  The  staff  director  was  Berl  I.  Bemhard, 
Esq  .  formerly  staff  director  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  who  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  study  held  similar  positions  with 
the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Un- 
der Law  and  the  White  House  Conference 
"To  Fulfill  These  Righu. "  Ronald  B.  Nata- 
lie, Bsq..  a  former  memlier  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commission,  served  as  associate  staff  director. 
The  present  reconxmendations  and  summary 
of  report  was  prepared  by  the  committee. 
based  upon  the  manuscript  of  the  Staff 
Study. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  bsen  fl- 
nanc«d  to  date  principally  by  grants  from 
the  Ford,  Field  and  TacotUc  Foundations.  A 
supplementary  grant  from  the  New  World 
Foundation  covered  tho  eirpons*"!  of  the  con- 
ference w.'li  a  ^r^.'iip  •  F^ficrai  and  8t*te 
Judges  and  proeecuwrs  referred  lo  in  not«  4. 
infra. 


iKMTtUs  to  «ueli  Veder&I  rlglits.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  the 
State  courts  will  recognlae  their  concurrent 
responstbUtty  for  snloteeinent  of  such  rights 
and  thus  make  nnntiiweiiry  widespread  use 
of  the  Federal  court  remedies.  However,  it  is 
clear,  upon  a  review  of  the  reported  cases  in 
which  Federal  sutistantlve  clvU  rights  have 
been  claimed  as  defenses  against  State  crim- 
inal prosecutions  for  activity  asserting  such 
rights,  that  local  and  State  authorities  In 
scHne  aj-eas  have  taken  unfair  advantage  of 
the  delays  and  other  dtfDcultles  of  invoking 
the  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  such  State  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. Hence,  it  became  app>arent  to  the 
oommlttee  early  In  lu  deliberations  that 
remedies  In  the  Federal  cotirts  at  the  local 
level  had  to  be  strengthened  to  assure  jus- 
tice, speed,  and  finality  in  the  vindication  of 
Federal  defenses  In  criminal  prosecutions  for 
civil  rights  activity. 

The  focus  of  the  staff  study  was  up>on  the 
three  classic  means  of  Federal  Intervention 
to  protect  constitutional  and  other  Federal 
rights  against  State  attack,  each  long  recog- 
nised In  Federal  statutes:  habeas  corpus,  In- 
junction of  State  criminal  proceedings  and 
removal  of  State  criminal  proceedings  to  a 
Federal  district  court.  With  respect  to  each 
remedy,  as  will  be  discussed  below,  various 
restrictions  of  statutory  construction  or  Judi- 
cial doctrine  were  found  to  limit  its  full  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  means  of  assuring  the  de- 
sirable Justice,  speed  and  finality  In  achiev- 
ing the  protection  of  substantive  civil  rights. 
The  problem  is  essentially  one  of  modern- 
izing the  law  governing  Federal  ren>edies  so 
as  to  make  them  effective  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ercise of  federally  granted  sutwtantlve  civil 
rights  within  a  State  from  being  unlawfully 
frustrated  by  means  of  State  action  In  the 
form  of  criminal  prosecution.  These  statu- 
tory remedies,  and  the  revisions  proposed  by 
this  committee,  do  not  relate  to  purely  In- 
dividual Invasion  of  Individual  rights,  but 
only  to  wrongful   State  action. 

The  committee  concluded  that  precedents 
In  the  case  law  make  statutory  change  un- 
necessary with  respect  to  hat>eas  corpus,  that 
statutory  expansion  of  Federal  removal  Juris- 
diction Is  Imperative  and  is  the  most  salutary 
approach  to  the  problem  presented,  and  that 
a  narrowly  limited  statutory  expansion  of 
Federal  injunctive  jurisdiction  is  also  es- 
sential for  complete  relief. 

n.  TH*  SCOPS  or  thx  bxcomkxnsations 
After  reviewing  the  text,  the  legislative 
history,  and  the  judicial  Interpretations  of 
the  relevant  statutes,  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  it  was  advisable  to  make  fresh 
definitions  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Federal  courts  should  Intervene  In  the  State 
criminal  process  In  this  tjrpe  of  case.  Tink- 
ering with  the  imprecise  19th-century  word- 
ing of  the  Reconstruction  legislation  which 
stands  encumbered  with  the  gloss  of  Judi- 
cial interpretations  dating  from  an  era  when 
the  courts  were  not  in  sympathy  with  expan- 
sive recognition  of  civil  rights,  was  recog- 
nized as  unsatisfactory  in  principle. 

Moreover,  the  meaning  of  these  old  enact- 
ments is  the  subject  of  pending  litigation 
in  numerous  civil  rights  cases.  The  commit- 
tee believed  that  the  Congress  would  not 
want  to  prejudice  the  positions  of  the  parties 
therein  by  changing  the  existing  statutory 
wording.  Thus,  where  the  committee  rec- 
ommends statutory  revision,  the  changes 
take  the  form  of  adding  independently-de- 
fined conditions  for  relief  to  the  provisions 
now  on  the  statute  books.  (The  committee's 
reoooimended  changes,  In  the  form  of  a  bill 
enUUsd  "Federal  Civil  Rights  Procedure 
Act."  are  set  out  in  app.  A.  The  most  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  existing  statutes,  with 
the  recommended  changes  added  In  Italic, 
are  set  out  in  app.  B. ) 

The  committee  was  concerned  that  Its  r«e- 
ommendations  should  not  represent  punitive 


or  sectional  legislation — ^but  rather  should  be 
equally  appUcable  in  aU  sections  of  the  Na- 
tlon  as  and  when  cases  of  the  defined  types 
may  arise  in  the  continuing  quest  of  minority 
groups  for  equal  rights.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  rejected  the  approach  of  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  local  prejudice  jurisdictional 
test  of  some  of  the  Reconstruction  legislation, 
and  instead  sought  to  define  objective  classes 
of  lawftil  activity  for  which  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion could  be  Invoked  as  a  protection  against 
Mnwarranted  State  criminal  prosecutions. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  recommended  stat- 
utory provisions  speak,  as  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1994  similarly  does.  In  terms  of  denial 
of  equal  protection,  not  against  Negroes 
alone,  but  "on  acootint  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin." 

The  committee  was,  of  course,  aware  of  the 
current  controversy  existing  with  respect  to 
Federal  court  intervention  in  State  criminal 
proceedings  In  contexts  other  than  civil 
rights  cases.  Because  the  clvU  rights  cases 
present  a  distinct  and  urgent  claim  for  Fed- 
eral remedies  to  protect  the  Federal  rights 
actively  being  asserted  in  the  conduct  for 
which  these  defendants  are  prosecuted,  we 
deemed  it  unnecessary  and  Inappropriate  to 
become  Involved  in  the  quite  different  prob- 
lem of  the  relation  of  Federal  and  State 
judlcUl  proceedings  In  the  context  of  alleged 
deprivations  of  due  process  (or  denial  of 
equal  protection  or  of  first  amendment  rights 
on  any  basis  other  than  civil  rights  activity). 
The  committee's  recommended  legislation 
therefore  is  limited  in  terms  to  cases  within 
the  scope  of  civil  rights  activity  as  conunonly 
understood — the  assertion  and  advocacy  of 
equal  civil  rights  for  minority  groups.* 

m.    TRX   EXISTtMO    SlMXnrBH    AKD    SPECIFIC   BXC- 
OMlCKlfDATlOMS  POS  BTaXMOTHZMtNO  TBXM 

A.  Definition  of  civil  right*  activity 
Even  with  the  avowed  intention  of  limiting 
its  recommendations  to  the  civil  rights  con- 
text, the  committee  found  varying  views  as 
to  the  beet  way  to  define  the  protected  civil 
rights  activity  in  a  remedial  statute.  Recog- 
nizing that  one  problem  with  the  existing 
legislation  was  its  use  of  Imprecise  terms  such 
as  "equal  civU  rights,"  the  oonunlttee  deter- 
mined to  couch  lU  recommendations  In  ob- 


•In  order  to  test  out  the  tentatively  for- 
mulated recommendations  against  possible 
attack  on  the  grotmd  they  could  be  abused 
by  defendsuitE  in  State  criminal  cases  having 
nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights  and  in  order 
to  seek  out  Informed  views  on  the  central 
problem  of  Federal  remedial  protection  for 
civil  rights  defendants,  the  committee  invited 
a  distinguished  group  of  judges  and  prosecu- 
tors. Federal  and  State,  from  southern  as  well 
as  northern  jurisdictions,  to  express  their 
views. 

Following  an  afternoon  and  evening  con- 
ference with  this  group  of  experts  in  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  such  remedies,  the 
committee  sharpened  Its  recommendations. 
The  responsibility  for  the  final  recommenda- 
tions lies  entirely  with  the  committee,  of 
course,  but  it  wishes  here  to  record  its  ap- 
preciation for  the  candid,  thoughtful  and 
constructive  views  expressed  at  the  confer- 
ence by  the  following  persons  who  re- 
sponded to  its  Invitations: 

Hon.  Harold  Tyler.  Jr..  US.  dlstrtct  Judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  Tork: 

Hon.  Francis  L.  Valente.  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Tork. 
Appellate  Division,  First  Department  (now 
deceased ) ; 

Hon.  Barefoot  Sanders,  assistant  deputy 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States:  former 
US.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas; 

Hon.  Terrell  Glenn,  U.S.  attorney  of  the 
eastern  district  of  South  Carolina:  and 

Hon.  Richard  UvUler,  chief  of  the  appeals 
bureau.  Mew  York  Oounty  district  attor- 
ney's oiBce. 
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jectlve  terms  by  describing  actlvltlte-ptosecu- 
tlon  for  which  merited  and  needed  Federal 
protection  because  such  activities  were  the 
vital  manifestations  of  the  substantive  civil 
rights  declared  by  Federal  law. 

One  view  was  that  the  definition  should 
reach  all  constitutionally  protected  activities 
by  speaking  in  terms  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  and  the  first  amendment.  This  view 
was  deemed  too  broad.  In  that  it  might  per- 
mit unintended  use  of  the  legislation  by 
State  defendants  in  contexts  other  than  civil 
rights  cases  as  properly  defined. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  protected  activities  mlgtit  be  described 
by  reference  solely  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1904.  the  most  compendious  catalog  of  sub- 
stantive civil  rights  in  modem  legislation. 
Although  reference  to  the  act  by  way  of  ex- 
ample seemed  desirable,  limiting  the  coverage 
of  remedial  provisions  to  its  subject  matter 
was  deemed  too  narrow,  in  that  the  remedial 
statute  might  thus  become  obsolete  soon 
after  enactment.  This  could  occur  as  the 
minority  rights  movement  shifts  emphasis  to 
new  areas  of  concern  not  mentioned  In  the 
1964  act,  but  which  may  come  to  be  held 
within  the  constitutional  or  Federal  statu- 
tory protection  against  racial  and  similar 
discrimination. 

The  committee  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  scope  of  civil  rights  activity  to  be  pro- 
tected should  encompass  State  prosecutions 
for  "any  exercise,  or  attempted  exercise,  of 
any  right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  of  any  other 
right  granted,  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin." 

However,  civil  rights  activity  is  common- 
ly conducted  not  merely  by  bare  attempts 
to  exercise  individual  rights,  but  by  demon- 
strations and  similar  public  manifestations 
of  protest  at  the  denial  of  civil  rights,  and 
by  advocacy  for  their  enforcement  and  en- 
largement. These  first  amendment  activities 
will  typically  Include  civil  rights  workers 
SDd  other  persons  In  addition  to  those  whose 
individual  rights  are  sought  to  be  furthered 
by  the  activity.  Hence  the  committee's  defi- 
nitional provision  goes  on  to  Include  State 
prosecution  for  "any  exercise,  or  attempted 
exercise,  of  any  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peace- 
ably assemble  secured  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  when  committed 
in  furtherance  of  any  right  described  in 
(the  preceding  quotation ] ." 

As  explained  more  fully  below,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  make  all  State  prose- 
cutions for  activity  within  either  branch  of 
this  definition  removable  to  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  The  more  severe  remedy  of  in- 
junction of  State  proceedings  would  also  be 
available  in  cases  meeting  the  same  test,  but 
only  if  one  of  the  additional  stringent  re- 
quiremente  explained  below  is  met.  The  pro- 
Posed  definition  wovUd  not  affect  Federal 
habeas  corpus  jurisdiction,  as  no  statutory 
change  is  proposed  there. 

B.  Habeas  corput 

The  committee  believes  that  statutory 
amelioration  of  restrictive  decisions  regard- 
ing the  availability  of  habeas  corpus  Is  un- 
necessary because  there  are  now  persuasive 
precedents  In  the  case  law  which  recognize 
that  the  general  requirement  of  exhaustion 
of  State  remedies  before  resort  to  Federal 
habeas  corpus  Is  not  applicable  In  clrcima- 
Btances  found  in  the  typical  civil  rights  case. 
Moreover,  adoption  of  the  enlargement  of  re- 
moval Jurisdiction  we  recommend  would 
raake  resort  to  habeas  corpus  in  this  type 
of   case   largely   unnecessary  In  the   future. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  conclusions  are 
possible.  Many  m«nbers  of  the  committee 
were  reluctant  to  propose  departures  from 


the  historic  generalities  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  Great  Writ  for  any  particular  class  of 
cases,  even  In  light  of  the  urgent  current 
problem  with  respect  to  civil  rights  cases. 
The  committee  was  aware  that  general  legis- 
lative expansion  of  the  remedy  of  habeas 
corpus  might  arouse  great  State  resentment, 
as  evidenced  by  the  reaction  to  the  broad 
scope  given  recently  to  this  remedy  In  the 
general  criminal  law  context  by  Federal  ju- 
dicial decisions.'  In  habeas  corpus  actions, 
the  Federal  court  dischargee  a  person  held 
by  the  State  and,  although  the  writ  Is  not 
necessarily  a  bar  In  law  to  a  reprosecution. 
It  may  well  be  one  In  fact  depending  on  the 
grounds  for  Its  issuance. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is  that  the  remedy 
of  habeas  corpus  has  been  used  rarely  in  civil 
rights  cases  *  because  there  has  been  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  requirement  of  prior  ex- 
haustion of  State  remedies  In  such  cases.* 
Briefly,  the  exhaustion  doctrine  provides  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  not  be  granted 
unless  the  petitioner  has  first  exhausted  his 
State  remedies.  Although  the  original 
habeas  corpus  statute  ■  in  no  way  condi- 
tioned habeas  corpus  upon  such  prior  ex- 
haustion, some  subsequent  judicial  decisions 
read  the  exhaustion  doctrine  into  the  law  as 
an  exception  to  the  general  availability  of 
the  writ.  First  and  most  notable  of  these  was 
the  case  of  Ex  parte  Royall,  117  U.S.  r241 
(1886),  which  devised  the  exhaustlonjioc- 
trine  in  a  case  Involving  a  petitloifT^  an- 
ticipatory (pretrial)  habeas  corpus  In  a  con- 
tracts clatise  dispute. 

However,  many  anticipatory  habeas  corpus 
decisions  subsequent  to  Royall,  while  recog- 
nizing the  exhaustion  doctrine,  have  held  it 
inapplicable  to  cases  involving  incarceration 
of  persons  attempting  to  exercise  specific 
Federal  rights.'  It  Is  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee that,  under  existing  case  law  and 
without  any  additional  legislation,  Federal 
courts  can  and  should  grant  anticipatory 
habeas  corpus  in  civil  rights  cases  without 
requiring  exhaustion  of  State  remedies.^* 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  in  the  cases 
as  to  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  exhaustion 
doctrine  upon  postconviction  habeas  corpus, 
now  governed  by  28  U£.C.  3264,  which 
explicitly  requires  that  State  remedies 
must,  in  most  cases,  be  exhausted  before 
habeas  corpus  may  be  obtained  after  Judg- 
ment in  a  State  court.  The  reviser's  note 
(1948)  to  this  provision  states  that  "this 
new  section  Is  declaratory  of  existing  law  as 
afllrmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,"     However, 


*  The  judicial  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
habeas  corpus  is  best  illustrated  in  Fay  v. 
Noia.  373  U.8.  391  ( 1963 ) . 

•  The  notable  exception  has  been  In  re 
ShuttlestDorth,  369  U.S.  36  (1962).  The  his- 
tory of  this  case  prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
dted  decision  of  the  Su{H-eme  Court  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Staff  Study,  and  a 
summary  is  set  forth  at  pp.  22-24  herein. 

'See,  e.g.,  Hillegas  v.  Sams.  349  F.  3d  869 
(6th  Cir.  1966). 

•Act  of  Feb.  6,  1867,  ch.  28,  sec.  1.  14 
Stat.  386-86. 

•See.  e.g.,  Cunningham  v,  Neagle.  186  U.S. 
1  (1890):  Ohiov.  Thomas,  173  U.S.  276  (1899); 
In  re  Loney.  184  VS.  372  (1890);  In  re  Sam 
Kee,  31  Fed.  680  (C.CJ^JD.  Cal.  1887);  and 
Jn  re  Lee  Sing.  43  Fed.  869  (C.CJ«.D.  Oal. 
1890). 

'•Particularly  with  respect  to  rights 
claimed  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
the  cases  arising  under  the  Commerce  Clause, 
analysed  In  the  Staff  Study,  are  precedent 
that  in  prosecutions  interfering  with  an  Im- 
portant Federal  Interest,  a  petition  may  be 
granted  before  trial.  See  generally,  Amster- 
dam, "Criminal  Prosecutions  Affecting  Fed- 
erally Guaranteed  Civil  Rights:  Federal  Re- 
moval and  Habeas  CTorpus  Jurisdiction  To 
Abort  State  Court  Trial,  "  113  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
793.  883-908  (1966). 


section  3364  itself  provides  that  the  exhaus- 
tion doctrine  is  inapplicable  if  there  exist 
"circumstances  rendering  such  (State)  proc- 
ess Ineffective  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
prisoner."  " 

We  suggest  that  present  civil  rights  experi- 
ence in  the  South,  as  well  as  recent  Federal 
civil  rights  legislation,  Indicates  clearly  that 
such  circumstances  do  exist  and  should  be 
Judicially  recognized.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  Federal  district  courts  now 
have  the  authority,  without  further  legisla- 
tion, to  hold  that  the  exhatistion  require- 
ments of  section  2354  is  Inapplicable  after. 
as  well  as  before,  judgment  in  civil  rights 
cases  where  the  dental  of  governing  Federal 
rights  Is  patent." 

C.  Removal 

Federal  removal  jurisdiction  dates  from 
the  founding  of  the  United  States,  Thus, 
the  very  first  Judiciary  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress authorized  removal  of  specified  claaaes 
of  cases  to  the  Federal  courts."  Congrsss 
from  time  to  time  thereafter  has  enlarged 
Federal  removal  Jurisdiction  to  meet  new 
situations  which  seemed  to  require  special 
consideration. 

In  1866,  Congress  enacted  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act,  which  was  designed  to  give  the  freed- 
men  the  fiUl  and  equal  benefit  of  laws  for  the 
security  of  person  and  property."  The  act 
contained  procedural  provisions  which  ap- 
peared to  authorize  the  removal  to  a  Federal 
court  of  aU  civU  and  criminal  cases  affecting 
persons  who  were  denied  or  could  not  enforce 
in  the  State  courts  the  rights  granted  by  the 
act. 

These  provisions,  as  subsequently  extended 
and  codified,  now  appear  In  38  U.S.C.  1443. 
The  section  authorizes  removal  of  criminal 
prosecutions : 

"(1)  Against  any  person  who  Is  denied  or 
cannot  enforce  In  the  courts  of  such  State 
a  right  under  any  law  providing  for  the  equal 
ClvU  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  all  persons  within  the  Jurlsdlctloa 
thereof; 

"(2)  For  any  act  under  color  of  authority 
derived  from  any  law  providing  for  equal 
rights,  or  for  refusing  to  do  any  act  on  the 
grovmd  that  it  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
such  law." 

While  this  statutory  grant  of  removal  juris- 
diction appears  broad  on  its  face,  the  staff 
study  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  series  of  decisions  which  culmi- 
nated In  1906,  construed  the  grant  so  nar- 
rowly as  to  render  it  virtually  nugatory  to 
effect  removal  of  cases  arising  in  the  current 
civil  rights  struggle."  These  landmark 
cases,  and  the  many  lower  court  decisions 
which  foUowed  them,  apparently  restricted 
the  right  to  removal  under  subdivision  ( 1 ) 
of  what  is  now  section  1443  to  those  limited 
situations  where   a   State   constitutional   or 


"  Sec.  3264  is  set  forth  In  app.  B  hereto. 

"  If  appUcation  for  bail  pending  exhaustion 
in  the  State  courts  is  denied,  the  Federal 
habeas  court  may  deem  exhaustion  com- 
pleted. In  re  Shiittle$worth.  369  US  35 
(1962).  See  also  Johnston  V.  Jlforsh,  227  F.  3d 
628  (3d  Clr.  1968);  United  States  v.  Hamilton. 
3  U.S.  (3  Dall.)  17  (1796).  Even  appeal  U 
not  required  where  prisoners  are  held  for 
petty  offenses  and  numerous  prosecutions  are 
likely  to  be  pressed  In  the  State  courts — typi- 
cal ClvU  rights  situations.  Ex  parte  Kieffer, 
40  Fed.  399  (C.CX).  Kan,  1889):  Collins  v. 
Frlsbie.  189  F.  2d  464  (eth  Clr.  1961),  aff'd. 
342  U.8.  619  (1963). 

"Act  of  Sept.  24,  1789,  ch.  20,  see.  19. 
1  SUt,  79-80. 

u  Act  Of  Apr.  9,  1866,  ch.  31,  sec.  3.  14  SUt. 
27. 

'■See,  eg.,  Virginia  y.  Rives,  100  VS.  813 
(1880) ;  Seal  v.  Delamtre,  108  U.S.  370  (1881) ; 
Kentucky  ▼.  Powers.  301  VS.  1  (1B06). 
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g'.At';u)rv  provtalon  WM  unconstitutional  on 

I'ij   face   ' 

Tbus.  tjiese  precedenis  served  In  recent  re- 
ported c«MM  to  deny  »  ngbt  to  remove  wbere 
a  state  statute  or  ordinance,  poaslbly  valid 
on  ica  face,  waa  unconstitutionally  applied 
because  d  purpoeef'ol  and  discriminatory  ap- 
pUcailon  a«.uaai  Negroes  and  civil  rights 
workers.  Theae  decisions  also  Inhibited  re- 
i-.oval  where  arrests  were  made  pursuant  to 
law  iiid  down  by  the  highest  court  oi  the 
Suiie.  rati'.er  than  by  State  statute.  Even 
tne  wTon^rui  actions  of  State  court  Judges 
were  Hppareniiy  not  da«med  grotinds  for  re- 
mova.  incier  ine  statute  as  thus  construed." 
ITiese  reatricuve  precedenu  were  eatab- 
luhed  in  a  totally  different  constitutional 
and  legal  atmosphere  when,  for  example,  a 
State's  provision  of  "separate  but  equal" 
facilities  for  Negroes  was  deemed  an  aecept- 
abie  constitutional  practice."  And  they 
were  decided  long  prior  to  the  time  that 
Con(r-»«..  -T^inifested  Its  recent  clear  intent 
Vi  ena-"  ;aw  specific  statutory  guaran- 

tees of  substantive  civti  rights  '•  However, 
whatever  the  background  or  explanation,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  section  1443. 
as  Interpreted  by  these  controlling  decisions 
rendered  some  60  or  more  years  ago,  does 
not  «peak  adequately  to  the  serious  problem 
of  -he  administration  of  Justice  now  exlsti" 
in?  ;n  many  areas  of  the  country  This  ap- 
pear? clear  from  the  fact  that,  until  recently. 
a  remand  to  the  State  court  waa  ordered  In 
vi.-uiaUy  every  reported  civil  rlghU  removal 
case  and  the  right  to  remove  to  a  Federal 
court  was  thus  effectively  and  definitely 
frustrated. 

A  dramatic,  but  not  atypical,  example  Is 
f  jund  \n  Baines  v.  City  of  Danville.  337  P.  2d 
579  (4th  Clr.  1964),  where  a  group  of  dvll 
rights  demonstrators  were  unsuccessful  In 
removing  their  arrest  cases  to  the  Federal 
court  under  section  1443.  The  submission 
trade  by  '.tit  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
dls-.rict  court  showed  that  the  State  court 
jud,?e  had  actually  been  In  the  streets  at- 
tempting to  dis{>erse  the  demonstrators, 
carried  a  gun  to  cotirt.  had  otherwise  dis- 
played pre;udlce  against  the  defendants,  and 
had  trieri  to  Intimidate  the  defendants  and 
other  Negro  clUaeris  from  any  further  ezer- 
ri.5e  of  their  constitutional  rights.  Nonethe- 
less, section  1443,  as  Interpreted,  was  found 
not  to  Justify  a  removal  of  this  case  to  a 
t  ederal  court. 

In  another  landmark  case  described  In  de- 
tail In  the  staff  study  <see  pp.  23-24.  Infra). 
a    N9t?rj    minister    prominent    In    the    clvU 


'•The  committees  research  leads  It  to  the 
!v>nclualon  that  these  opinions  limiting  the 
thrust  of  the  original  civil  rights  removal 
aattute.  which  were  not  in  fact  based  upon 
the  leglslaUve  history  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act 
of  laM.  may  be  Inconsistent  with  the  avail- 
able histCHical  record.  These  cases  were  de- 
cided long  before  legislative  history  had  be- 
come accepted  as  an  important  tool  In  the  In- 
terpretation of  statutes.  See  Cox,  "Judge 
I.eajned  Hand  and  the  Interpretation  of  Stat- 
utes," 00  Harv.  L.  Rev.  370  (1M7). 

-Subdivision  (3)  of  sec.  1443  has  rarely 
^een  construed  by  the  courts.  Accordingly. 
wMle  the  door  may  still  be  open  to  a  more 
liberalised  construction  of  this  part  of  the 
statute,  the  committee  thinks  It  possible  that 
*.te  thrust  of  the  aubdlvlalon  will  b«  restrict- 
ed to  situations  where  Federal  ofBoers.  or  per- 
haps pilvate  citizens,  were  actually  dis- 
charging a  Federal  duty,  as  dlstlngruisbed 
from  exercising  a  Federal  right,  at  the  time 
of  their  arrests.  See  dlacusBlon  In  JVew  rorfc 
T.  Oatamison.  342  F  ad  250  («  Clr.  19»). 
cert,  denied,  360  US.  9T7. 

"Compare  Plesay  t  rerfuson.  1«3  XJB  837 
(1898).  with  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
847  tJS    4U3    ,'1954. 

"See  eg  Clvt:  Ri?^-.,  Act  of  196^  "^ 
Stat  341.  42  VAC.  JOOOa-aoOOh - b :  V'lUrg 
RlghU  Act  of  19«5,  79  Stat.  437 


rlghta  straggle  was  convicted  ot  disturbing 
the  peace  on  absolutely  no  evidence,  but  was 
required  to  spend  more  than  5  years  in  a 
massive  legal  batUe  to  vindicate  hla  right*. 
In  the  course  of  this  struggle,  he  had  to  ap- 
pear no  lees  than  16  separate  times  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  courU.  A  right  to  remove  this 
case  St  an  early  stage  would  clearly  have 
effectively  served  the  InteresU  of  Justice. 

In  stUl  another  series  of  cases,  the  Jackson 
(Miss  )  f)«edom  riders  were  compelled  to 
spend  4  years  in  the  courU  at  great  legal 
expense  in  order  to  overturn  their  convic- 
tions. This  long  struggle  was  necesaary 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Cotirt  had 
previously  declared  the  statute  underlying 
the  arresu  to  be  unconstitutional."  Here 
again  a  liberal  removal  statute  would  have 
achieved  Justice,  speed,   and  finality. 

There  have  been  few  opportunities  In  re- 
cent years  to  urge  the  S^ipreme  Court  to  re- 
verse the  aforementioned  long  course  of  re- 
strictive Judicial  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  thrust  of  section  1443.  Dntil 
the  OlvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964,  for  many  years 
orders  of  Federal  courts  remanding  civil 
nghu  cases  to  the  State  couru  were  not  ap- 
pealable. As  a  result  of  the  new  appeal  pro- 
visions of  the  1964  act."  there  Is  a  glimmer 
of  evidence  that  some  lower  couru  are  seek- 
ing to  find  some  way  to  make  section  1443  fill 
lU  original   purpose."     The  committee   has 


» Bailey  v.  Patterton.  369  0.8.  31   (1962). 

"  The  committee's  recommendations  In- 
clude technical  changes  In  the  1964  provi- 
sion, to  clarify  the  basis  for  appeal  of  remand 
orders  (see  New  York  ▼,  Galamiaon,  ntpra 
note  17) ,  and  to  make  denials  of  remand  also 
appealable  In  civil  rlghu  cases.  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  fairness  to  the  State  and  greater 
consistency  of  standards  through  appellate 
review.  See  proposed  amendmenu  to  28 
VBC  sec.  1447(d).  In  appe.  A  and  B. 

"See.  eg..  Rachel  r.  Oeorgia.  342  F  2d  336 
(5th  Clr.  1966),  cert,  granted,  16  L.  Ed  3d  68 
(indicating  that  removal  may  be  effected 
when  a  State  statute,  valid  on  lU  face,  is 
unequally  applied  In  violation  of  the  ClvU 
RlghU  Act  of  1964);  Peacock  v.  City  of 
Greenwood.  347  F  2d  679  (5th  Clr.  1966) 
cert  granted.  15  L.  Ed.  2d  464  (1966)  (Indicat- 
ing that  removal  may  be  effected  where  It  Is 
proved  that  the  accused  was  deprived  of  his 
equal  civil  rlghU  by  virtue  of  an  arrest 
made  for  reasons  of  racial  discrimination); 
Cox  V  Louisiana.  848  F.  2d  760  (6th  Clr.  1965) 
(Indicating  that  removal  waa  Justified  where 
the  State  court  proeecutlon  was  deliberately 
designed  to  frustrate  the  protective  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court):  McMeans  v.  Ma'^or'i 
Court.  247  F.  Supp.  806  (MX).  Ala.  1965) 
(Indicating  that  removal  was  Justified  where 
the  police  made  harassment  arresU  of  dvll 
rlghU  workers  engaged  in  peaceful  and  Uw- 
ful  picketing:  a  local  p>arade  ordinance  and 
State  sutute  relating  to  reckless  driving  were 
held  unconstitutional  as  applied  to  these 
defendanu).  For  argumentation  supporting 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  present 
clvn  rights  removal  statute,  see  Amsterdam, 
"Criminal  Prosecution  Affecting  Federally 
Guaranteed  ClvU  RlghU:  Federal  Removal 
and  Habeas  Corpus  Jurisdiction  To  Abort 
State  Cotirt  Trials."  113  U.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev. 
793,  851-«82  (1965). 

However  In  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  v. 
Wallace.  No  9462.  and  Baines  v  City  of  Dan- 
viae.  No  9080.  both  decided  January  21,  1966. 
by  the  fourth  circuit,  the  court  refused  to 
order  removal  on  two  grounds — first,  that 
1st  and  14th  amendment  rlghu  generally  are 
not  within  the  protection  of  the  preaent 
removal  statute,  and  second,  that  the  in- 
ability to  enforce  one's  right  in  the  State 
eoort  must  be  shown  with  certainty.  In  both 
CMea,  the  court  held  that  RIves-Powera  line 
ot  oaaee  (snpra  note  16)  are  still  good  Uw 
and  noted  that  when  Congrees  made  remands 
appealable.  It  did  not  seA  to  ehange  the 
•oope  of  the  removal  statute. 


concluded,  however,  that  these  piecemeal 
eSorU  to  erode  the  line  ot  ancient  Supreme 
Court  precedenu.  followed  by  lower  coxut 
rulings  for  some  60  years.  wlU  be  time-con- 
suming, expensive,  and  may  ultimately  fall 
on  the  basis  of  appUcatton  of  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis.  In  our  Judgment,  continued 
delay  in  this  area  will  otUy  foster  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  as  an  effective  method  to 
achieve  equal  clvU  righu  for  aU. 

With  many  removal  cases  pending  in  the 
courU.  the  committee  feels,  as  noted  earlier, 
that  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  attempt 
modification  of  the  original  language  of  sub- 
divisions (1)  and  (2)  of  section  1443  at  this 
time.  Accordingly,  the  committee  proposes 
the  addition  of  new  subdivisions  to  section 
1443.  providing  that  the  defendanu  may  re- 
move to  the  Federal  court  any  State  criminal 
prosecution: 

"(3)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  exer- 
cise, of  any  right  granted,  secured,  or  pro- 
tected by  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964.  or  of 
any  other  right  granted,  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  the  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin;  or 

"(4)  For  any  exercise,  or  attempted  ex- 
ercise, of  any  right  to  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably  as- 
semble secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  when  committed  in  fur- 
therance of  any  right  of  the  nature  described 
in  subsection  (3)   of  this  section.'' 

Some  members  of  the  committee  Initially 
felt  that  In  the  light  of  the  extension  in  the 
definition  of  removable  cases  being  recom- 
mended, the  procedure  for  removal  might  be 
restricted  in  two  respecU.  They  suggested 
that  removal  should  no  longer  be  automatic 
upon  filing  appropriate  papers,  but  should  . 
require  an  order  of  the  district  court  upon 
an  evidentiary  showing.  They  also  believed 
that  remand  orders  should  not  be  appealable 
as  of  right,  as  the  1964  act  provided,  but  that 
a  certificate  of  probable  cause  from  a  district 
or  circuit  Judge  should  be  required  (along  the 
lines  of  the  procedure  for  appeals  in  forma 
pauperis) . 

The  committee  concluded,  however,  that 
the  present  removal  procedure  should  not  be 
restricted  in  either  respect.  Basically,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  burden  of  going 
forward  in  these  cases  should  be  on  the  SUte 
prosecutor,  particularly  In  light  of  the  severe 
shortage  of  lawyers  to  handle  dvll  rlghU 
cases  in  many  areas.  The  establishment  of 
the  conditions  warranting  removal  can  be 
made  upon  the  prosecutor's  motion  to  re- 
mand as  weU  as  upon  an  original  petition  for 
removal,  and  the  nature  of  the  showing  to  be 
made  can  best  be  developed  by  case  law  in  the 
course  of  application  of  the  new  Jurl-sdlc- 
tlonal  standard  recommended.  As  to  appeal, 
the  committee  favors  expansion,  rather  than 
contraction,  of  the  right  to  appeal  In  these 
cases  In  order  to  achieve  greater  consistency 
€»f  standards  (see  note  21).  Moreover,  even 
thotigh  the  right  to  appeal  a  remand  order 
Is  not  limited,  a  stay  of  further  proceedings 
In  the  State  court  continues  to  be  discre- 
tionary. 

In  reaching  lu  conclusion,  the  committee 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  caveat  expressed 
by  some  members  that  automatic  removal 
might  cause  calendar  problems  by  enlargiiig 
substantially  the  caseload  of  the  Federal 
coiirU.  But  a  consideration  of  these  possi- 
bilities In  the  light  of  the  goals  Involved 
shows  such  objections  to  be  untenable  for 
many  reaions:  (1)  under  the  present  word- 
ing of  the  removal  statute,  eectlon  1448  (1) 
and  (2),  many  removal  caaea  have  been  filed 
In  recent  years;  (2)  with  the  proposed  hber- 
allaed  removal  provlalon.  there  will  be  laas 
reeort  to  pettttona  for  taabeaa  corpus  or  for 
equitable  relief:  and  (S)  in  any  event,  de- 
prived paraosiB  MMNfld  BOt  be  dMilad  the  en- 
joyment of  federaUy  granted  rlghU  to  equal 
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pratactton   of  the   laws   baoause   of  Ixtcoa- 
venlenec  to  Judges  or  to  other  iitlganu." 

The  oooimlttee's  recommended  enlarge- 
ment of  Federal  removal  Jurisdiction  la,  we 
believe,  consistent  with  the  original  ptirpoaes 
of  the  oentury-old  section  1443.  as  applied  to 
the  problems  of  1966.  It  wlU  truly  make  "re- 
moval in  genuine  civil  rlgtata  cases  available 
to  those  who  desperately  need  the  prooipt 
protection  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  existing  rlghu  of  the 
Statea  to  try  nonclvll  rlghU  cases  In  State 
courto. 

D.  Injunctive  relief 

Of  all  the  remedies  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  of  Federal  injunction  of  a  State 
prosecution  Is  the  most  drastic.  Removal 
contemplates  a  trial  in  the  Federal  court  of 
the  State  criminal  charge  removed.  But 
Federal  equitable  relief  would  enjoin  and 
thereby  terminate  the  trial  Itself. 

The  pressvires  for  such  summary  disposi- 
tion are  great,  particularly  where  the  pros- 
ecutions are  in  conflict  with  plain  or  ad- 
judicated constitutional  principles  and  mo- 
tivated by  hostility  to  guaranteed  civil  righU. 
In  such  cases  the  delays  in  obtaining  Justice 
have  become  notorious.  The  NAACTP  legal 
defense  and  educational  fund,  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  compiled  a  statistical  anal- 
ysis of  aU  the  State  criminal  prosecutions  in 
Its  files  arising  from  civil  rights  activities. 
That  analysis  indicated  that  the  average  time 
required  to  complete  action  within  the  State 
court  system,  from  the  date  of  arrest  through 
the  final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  high- 
est court  of  appeals,  was  30  months.  It  re- 
quired an  additional  9<i  months  to  obtain 
certiorari  and  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court.**  Months  and  years  therefore  elapee 
before  basic  rlghU  can  be  vindicated.  Dur- 
ing this  span,  many  defendants  have  been 
incarcerated  or  released  on  bond  at  great  and 
'  continuing  cost  as  In  the  freedom  rider  cases 
In  Jackson.  Miss.*  Federal  injunction  of 
such  prosecutions,  ultimately  determined  to 
be  unconstitutional,  would  foreclose  the 
harassing  effect  and  purpose  of  these  pros- 
ecutlons. 

At  the  same  time  the  ccosmlttee  was  cog- 
rxzant  that  the  remedy  of  enjoining  a  State 
criminal  prosecution,  and  thus  Imposing  an 
absolute  bar  to  that  prosecution,  involves 
considerations  impinging  upon  serious  as- 
pecU  of  our  Federal  system.  This  problem 
of  the  accommodation  of  overlapping  Federal 
and  Stata  Judicial  Jurisdiction  occasioned  by 
our  dual  system  of  government  has  presented 
a  perplexing  problem  from  the  beginning  of 
our  national  history."    One  of  the  earliest 

"See  further  discussion  In  the  article  by 
Amsterdam  In  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  Review,  supra  note  22,  at  pages 
832-835. 

**  It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  em- 
brace several  States,  In  soone  of  which  un- 
usual delays  In  clvU  righU  cases  have  been 
nominal  or  nonexistent.  Moreover,  these 
figures  refiect  only  those  oases  which  have 
been  fully  completed,  and  prosecution  In 
large  numbers  on  account  of  demonstration 
activity  Is  a  relatively  recant  phenomenon. 
There  are  over  1,100  currant  unclosed  cases 
In  the  Fund  files,  and  the  average  age  of 
these  cases,  even  counting  those  Just  begun. 
Is  30  3  months. 

•^See  liUsky.  "Racial  Dtocrlmlnatlon  and 
the  Federal  Law:  A  Problem  In  Nullifica- 
tion." 63  Col.  L.  Rev.  116S.  1179-1182  (1988). 

"See  Toucey  v.  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  314 
tr.S.  118,  129-141  (1941);  Warren,  "Federal 
and  SUte  Court  Interference."  43  Harv.  L, 
Rev.  345  (1930);  Taylor  &  WlIUs,  "The  Power 
of  Federal  CourU  To  Enjoin  Proceedings  in 
State  Courta,"  42  Tale  U  J.  1169  (1933); 
Durfee  *  Sloaa,  "Federal  iQjuncUon  Against 
Proceedings  in  State  Courta:  Life  History  ot 
a  Statute."  30  Mich.  L.  Bev.  1145  (19S3): 
note,  "Federal  Power  to  E&Joln  State  Court 
Proceedings,"  74  Harv.  L.  Bev.  728  (1981). 


amendment  to  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  was 
that  contained  In  section  6  of  the  act  of 
March  2.  1T98.  1  Stat.  SSt.  which  limited  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  P^sderal  courta  by  pro- 
viding: "nor  shall  a  writ  of  Injuxtctlon  be 
granted  to  stay  the  proceeding  in  any  court  of 
a  State." 

In  addition  to  this  statutory  limitation 
upon  the  Federal  injunctive  power  in  the  case 
of  a  pending  Stata  proceeding,  the  Federal 
courts,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  have  frequently 
abstained  from  enjoining  or  interfering  with 
prospective  or  anticipated  Stata  prosecutions 
or  proceedings."  There  is,  therefore,  a  for- 
midable tradition  in  the  7>Bderal  system  dic- 
tating extreme  caution  in  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral injunctive  power  vls-a-vls  threataned 
or  act\ial  Stata  proceedings  or  prosecutions. 

Yet,  despita  this  tradition  of  caution,  the 
couru  and  Congress  have  from  time  to  time 
found  It  necessary  and  desirable  to  extend 
Federal  Jurisdiction  in  this  area.  Thus,  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  numerous  exceptions 
were  engrafted  by  Judicial  decision  upon  the 
original  injunctive  prohibition."  The  cases 
have  Indicated  that  certain  seta  passed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  foregoing  act  of  1793 
operated  as  implied  legislative  amendmenu 
to  the  blacJLet  prohibition  where  those  sub- 
sequent statutes  expressly  vested  Federal 
courta  with  exclusive  equity  Jurisdiction." 
This  doctrine  is  incorporated  in  the  present 
legislative  prohibition  against  Federal  in- 
junction of  State  proceedings,  which  appears 
in  28  VS.C.  2283,  as  foUows: 

"A  court  of  the  UrUted  States  may  not 
grant  an  Injunction  to  stay  proceedings  in  a 
State  court  except  as  expressly  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress,  or  where  necessary  in  aid  of 
its  Jurisdiction,  or  to  i»-otect  or  effectuate  Ita 
Judgmenta." 

The  question  arises  whether  the  equitable 
remedies  specifl.ed  by  Federal  statutes  for  the 
protection  of  civil  righu  have  "expreesly 
authoristed"  an  exception  to  the  anti-injunc- 
tlon  statute.  It  was  provided  In  1871.  and 
now  incorporated  in  42  U.S.C.  19S3,  that: 
"every  person  who.  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
uaage,  of  any  State  or  territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  dtlzen  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rlghu,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  Injured  in  an  action  at  law.  suit  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceedings  for 
redress."  " 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
In    the    Third    Circuit*    that    42     U3.C., 


»^  Douglas  v.  City  of  Jeannete,  319  U.S.  157, 
163  (1943);  see  also  WelU  v.  Hand,  238  F. 
Supp.  779  (M.D.  Oa..  1965),  aff'd,  382  U.8.  39 
(1965). 

"See  Wells  Fargo  A  Co.  v.  Taylor.  254  U.S. 
175,  183  (1920) :  Toucey  v.  New  York  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  euprvi,  n.  26,  at  134-139. 

"  French  v.  Hay.  88  U.S.  (22  WaU.)  238,  250. 
253  (1875)  (two  cases);  Toucey  v.  New  York 
Life  Iru.  Co..  supra,  n.  26.  at  132-134;  BowUs 
v,  Willingham,  321.  U.S.  503  (1944);  Porter 
T,  Dicken,  328  U.S.  252  (1946). 

"Act  of  AprU  20,  1871,  ch.  22,  sec.  1.  17 
Stat.  13;  R.S.,  sec.  1979;  43  VS.C.  sec.  1983. 

"Cooper  v.  Hutchinson.  164  F.  2d  119  (Sd 
Clr.  1950 ) .  On  motions  for  temporary  in- 
junctions In  Tuchm^n  v.  Welch,  42  Fed.  548 
(CC.D.  Kan.  1890).  and  M.  Schandler  Bot- 
tling Company  v.  Welch,  42  Fed.  561  (C.CI>, 
Kan  1890),  It  was  held  that  the  luredeceasor 
to  42  UjS.C,  sec.  1983  provided  the  necesaary 
statutory  authorization  for  Federal  equity 
Jurtadictlon  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
oontainad  in  the  predeoeeeor  to  28  U.S.C,, 
aec.  3388,  but  on  subaequent  demurrers  the 
temporary  Injunctions  were  dissolved  and 
the  bUls  dismissed  for  want  of  equity  In 
Hemsley  v,  Myers,  45  Fed.  288  (C.CSi.  Kan. 
1891J. 


IMS    suppiied    the  stAtutory  baala   for   an 

exception  to  the  prohibition  s gainer.  Ederal 
injunctloia  al  Stata  proceedings:  however, 
there  are  decisions  in  the  fotuth,"  atzth,** 
and  seventh  **  circuiU  to  the  contrary.  Re- 
cently the  flith  circuit  held  that  the  injunc- 
tive remedy  provided  by  the  Civil  RighU  Act 
o(  1984  constituted  an  express  statutory  ex- 
ception to  the  anti-injunction  statute," 

In  our  view,  the  present  state  ot  the  law 
does  not  adequately  define  or  settle  the  ap- 
propriate occasions  for  the  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral equity  power  where  a  State  proceeding  or 
proeecutlon  is  brought  in  those  ar^as  of  dvll 
righu  which  the  committee  deems  entitled 
to  Federal  remedial  protection.  In  tmder- 
taking  to  define  the  appropriate  area  for  Fed- 
eral equitable  intervention  in  such  cases,  the 
committee  would  propose  to  balance  the 
right  of  the  State  to  enforce  lu  criminal  laws 
and  the  right  of  the  accused  to  prompt  adju- 
dlca,tlon  of  his  Federal  constitutional  claims 
by  extending  the  right  to  an  injunction  in 
certain  narrow  but  highly  significant  areas 
In  ClvU  rlgbta  cases  subject  to  remo\'al  on 
the  grounds  discussed  at  pages  8-9,  supra. 

There  are  four  types  of  circumstances,  any 
one  of  which.  In  the  view  of  the  committee, 
should  be  a  sufBdent  oonditlon  precedent 
in  such  cases  for  the  exercise  of  the  Injunc- 
tive power  to  stay  the  criminal  proceeding: 

1.  "An  Issue  determinative  of  the  proceed- 
ing in  favor  of  the  party  seeking  the  injunc- 
tion has  been  decided  in  favor  of  his  con- 
tention in  a  final  decision  in  another  pro- 
ceeding arising  out  of  a  like  factual  sltua- 
Uon." 

The  need  for  an  extension  of  the  remedy 
of  equitable  relief  in  this  type  of  use  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  litigation  arising  out  of  the 
cases  of  the  Jackson  freedom  riders,  which 
commenced  on  May  24,  1961,  when  they  en- 
tered the  wrong  waiting  room  at  the  bus  ter- 
minal. Ignored  the  request  of  p>ollce  to  leave 
it.  and  were  arrested  on  charges  of  breach  of 
the  peace  and  con&plracy  to  breach  the 
peace."  The  facta  in  relation  to  each  of 
some  300  defendanu  were  substantially  the 
same.  There  was  no  genuine  dispute  over 
these  facu.  and  there  was  no  claim  that  any 
of  the  riders  had  been  disorderly  In  any  way. 
Fifteen  white  Protestant  ministers,  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  not  materially  different 
from  that  avaUable  in  the  other  300  cases, 
were  given  a  directed  acquittal  at  a  trial 
de  novo  in  the  Hinds  County  court. 

In  November  1963.  aU  of  the  other  caaes 
had  been  tried  In  the  miuiicipal  court  and 
then  tried  de  novo  before  Juries  in  the  county 
court:  a  number  bad  been  decided  and  af- 
firmed by  the  circuit  court  and  some  of  them 
had  been  briefed  In  the  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court. 

When  the  15  white  Protestant  ministers 
were  found  not  guilty.  It  meant  that,  as 
regards  the  other  civil  righu  defetulanU,  a 
filial  decision  had  been  made  in  another 
proceeding  arising  out  of  a  like  factual  situ- 
ation which  constituted  a  holding  that  these 
f  acU  could  not  amount  to  a  violation  of  the 
State's  criminal  law.  Under  such  clrcmn- 
stances,  the  Federal  court  should  have  had 


»'  Baines  v.  City  of  Danville,  837  F.  2d  679 
(4th  Clr.  1984).  cert,  denied,  S81  U.S.  939 
(1965). 

"Sexton  V.  Sorry,  233  F.  2d  220  (8th  Clr. 
1956).  cert,  denied.  352  U.S.  870. 

"  Goss  V.  Ittinois.  312  P,  2d  257  (Tth  Clr. 
1963). 

»Dilu>orth  V.  Riner,  343  P.  2d  226  (5th  Clr. 
1965). 

"The  following  are  some  of  the  citations 
of  these  various  decisions:  Bailey  v.  Patter- 
ton,  IM  F,  Supp,  595,  612-18  (S.D.  Miss.  1961) 
vacated  and  reVd,  369  U.S.  31  (1982);  206 
F.  Supp.  67  (SJ3.  Miss.  1962),  rcv'd  In  part, 
S23  F.  2d  201  (5th  Cir.  1983)  cert,  denied  sub 
Horn.  Cttu  0/  Jack*on  v.  Bailey.  S78  U.S.  910 
(1»«4). 
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th«  power  to  stay  State  criminal  proceeding! 
a«aiait  the  other  Jackson  freedom  riders. 
Removal  would  not  be  the  most  appropriate 
remedy  here  since  It  allows  the  proaecuUon  to 
continue,  and  In  these  cases  the  prosecutions 
should  have  been  terminated. 

2.  The  statute,  ordinance,  administrative 
regulation  or  other  authority  for  the  proceed- 
ing has  been  declared  unconstitutional  In  a 
final  decision  in  another  proceeding." 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  freedom  riders 
litigation,  the  Federal  district  court,  acting 
on  Instructions  from  the  Supreme  Court 
[Baxley  v  Poflerson,  368  US.  31,  34).  had 
held  the  segregation  statute  underlying  the 
prosecution  to  be  unconstitutional  (see  p 
13.  supra  1 .  If  freedom  riders  who  were  tried 
subsequent  to  this  1962  Federal  court  deci- 
sion were  being  prosecuted  under  this  same 
statute.  It  would  be  a  prosecution  under  a 
statute  which  had  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional In  a  final  decision  In  another  pro- 
ceeding. Such  a  factual  situation  would 
oartalnly  Justify  a  Federal  court's  having  the 
power  to  enjoin  any  further  steps  being  taken 
to  prosecute  the  criminal  proceeding. 

3.  "The  statute,  ordinance,  administrative 
regulation  or  other  authority  for  the  pro- 
ceeding Is.  on  its  face,  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  people  to 
peaceably  assemble";  or 

4  "The  proceeding  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  the  parties  or  others 
from  exercising  rights  of  freedom  of  speech. 
or  of  the  press,  or  of  the  people  to  peaceably 
assemble." 

The  committee  further  recommends  that 
in  civil  rights  cases  made  subject  to  removal, 
the  remedy  of  equitable  relief  also  be  made 
available  where  either  of  the  above  two 
criteria  recently  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  DombTotcski  v.  Pflster "  are  met. 
The  Court  there  authorized  Federal  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  a  threatened  prosecution 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  officials  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund  for 
violation  of  statutes  "Justifiably  attacked  on 
their  face  as  abridging  free  expression,  or  as 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  pro- 
tected activities."  *  Statutory  codification 
of  Dombrovaki  v.  Pflster  will  serve  to  stabl- 
llae  the  rule  of  that  case  and  to  provide  Fed- 
eral district  courts  with  reinforced  guide- 
line*. Accordingly  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed the  two  additional  bases  for  Federal 
equitable   relief   quoted   above. 

In  addition  to  urging  the  statutory  crea- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  four  categories 
of  cases  where  the  exercise  of  Federal  in- 
(unctlve  p)ower  Is  appropriate,  the  committee 
further  recommends  the  abolition  of  the 
Judicially  created  abstention  doctrine.  Th/e 
staff  study  shows  that  this  doctrine  has  been 
frequently  invoked  to  bar  or  delay  the  grant- 
ing of  prompt  and  effective  Federal  relief. 
Unlike  the  antl-lnjunctlon  statute  Itself,  the 
abstention  doctrine  was  a  Judicial  creation 
which  has.  in  the  past,  served  to  lead  Fed- 
eral courts  to  defer  to  State  courts  In  the 
adJudlcaUon  of  Federal  righu.  Abstention 
permits  the  Federal  court  to  postpone  the 
exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction  and  thus  to  delay 
the  resolution  of  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems in  civil  rights  cases.™ 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  grounds  recom- 
mended for  Federal  equitable  relief  are  not 
eroded  by  requirements  of  exhaustion  of 
State  rpmedlee  such  as  developed  as  part  of 
the  abstention  doctrine,  the  proposed  bill 
provides  that,  where  a  Federal  Injunction  is 
appropriate  on  the  grounds  mentioned,  the 


•'Sao  US  47S  (1985);  see  also  Cameron  v, 
Johnsori,  344  F.  Supp.  846,  vacated  and  re- 
manded, 381  U.S.  741    (IOCS). 

"  Dombrcneiki  v.  Pfiater,  rupra.  n.  37  at  880 
T..-^    48»-90 

"  See  discussion  In  Lusky.  "Racial  Dis- 
crimination and  the  Federal  Law:  A  Problem 
in  Nullification."  63  Col,  L  Rev  1163-1177 
(19«3). 


reUef  to  not  to  be  denied  or  deferred  by 
reason  of  the  availability  of  any  defense  or 
remedy  in  the  State  court.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  expanded  Federal  equitable  relief  In 
the  limited  cfrcimistances  described  by  the 
committee  is  to  provide  expeditious  Federal 
disposition  of  a  pending  State  proceeding. 
It  would  be  Inappropriate  to  require  exhaus- 
tion of  remedies  In  that  same  State  proceed- 
ing. This  branch  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation Is  In  accord  with  the  prevailing 
authorities." 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
posed Instances  for  the  remedy  of  Federal 
equitable  Intervention  will  be  resorted  to 
only  Infrequently  if  the  committee's  removal 
proposal  is  adopted.  Every  case  in  which 
we  would  authorize  the  grant  of  equitable 
relief  would  also  be  subject  to  removal  under 
the  proposed  removal  statute.  However,  If 
In  addition  to  the  grounds  for  removal  there 
Is  also  present  one  of  the  explicit  conditions 
warranting  prompt  equitable  relief  discussed 
above,  the  State  proceeding  should  be  en- 
Joined  finally." 

rv.  amcT  or  pboposcd  kxvisionb  on  an 

ACTtJAL    CASE 

On  October  20.  1958.  the  Rev  Fred  Shut- 
tlesworth.  a  Negro  civil  rights  leader,  walked 
to  a  Birmingham,  Ala.,  bus  stop  with  a 
group  of  Negroes.  When  the  bus  arrived, 
all  but  Shuttlesworth  boarded  it  and  took 
seats  In  tf»e  front  section.  There  was  a 
city  ordinance,  only  6  days  old.  which  au- 
thorized the  bus  system  to  make  Its  own 
seating  regulations  and  provided  that  failure 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  was  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  The  bus  company  Immediately 
adopted  regulations  requiring  segregated 
seating,  and  the  Negroes  acted  to  test  this 
new  maneuver  which  had  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  dese^o'egatlon.  The  driver  of  the 
bus  ordered  the  Negroes  to  move  to  the  rear 
of  the  bus.  which  they  refused  to  do.  All 
of  them,  including  Shuttlesworth.  who  was 
still  on  the  sidewalk,  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  breach  of  the  peace,  conspiracy 
to  break  the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct. 
On  October  23.  Shuttlesworth  and  the  other 
Negroes  were  convicted  of  disorderly  con- 
duct In  the  recorder's  court  and  varying  sen- 
tences were  given,  including  one  of  82  days 
in  Jail  at  hard  labor  for  Shuttlesworth. 

That  this  criminal  prosecution  of  Shut- 
tlesworth was  obviously  to  thwart  and  frus- 
trate the  exercise  by  him  and  others  of  civil 
rights  was  shown  more  than  6  years  later  In 
a  decision  of  the  Federal  district  court.  On 
December  12.  1963,  that  court  released  Shut- 
tlesworth in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding, 
stating: 

"The  court  finds  no  evidence  whatever  in 
the  record  to  support  the  conviction  of  peti- 
tioners and,  under  the  compulsion  of  the 
authority  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  Thompson  v. 
The  City  of  Louisville,  supra,  has  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  conclude  that  the  convictions 
are  void  and  without  force  and  effect,  since 
as  the  court  there  said  "Just  as  conviction 
upon  a  charge  not  made  would  be  sheer  de- 
nial  of  due  process'  so  la  It  a  violation  of 


"See  Lane  v  Wilson,  307  US  268  (1939); 
Mills  V.  Board  of  Education,  30  F.  Supp.  245 
(D.  Md.  1939):  Thompson  v.  Gibbes,  60  F. 
Supp.  872  (ED.  SC.  1946);  Stapleton  v 
Mitchell,  60  F  Supp.  51  (D.  Kan.  1946),  ap- 
peal dismissed  sub  nom.  Mitchell  v.  MeElroy, 
326  US.  690;  see  also  Hague  v.  CIO.  307  U.S. 
496  (1939). 

"  A  possible  correlation  l>etween  the  two 
remedies  may  arise  In  a  Freedom  Rider  situa- 
tion, where  arrests  are  made  and  trials  held 
over  a  period  of  weeks.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  first  group  arrested  might  remove  and 
obtain  a  final  adjudication  of  the  tinconstl- 
tutlonality  of  the  statute  under  which  the 
arrests  were  made.  If  the  State  continued 
to  press  the  prosecutions,  an  Injunction 
would  be  available. 


due  process  to  convict  and  punish  a  man 
without  evidence  of  bis  guilt."  Shuttlei- 
worth  V.  Moore,  0  Race  Rel.  L.  Rep.  107  (NJJ 
Ala.  1963). 

Under  the  ancient  removal  precedents  dis- 
cussed earlier  this  crlm'nal  prosecution  could 
probably  not  have  been  removed  Initially  to 
the  Federal  court  since  the  ordinance  under 
which  Shuttlesworth  was  convicted  was  not 
discriminatory  on  its  face.  However,  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Procedure  Act  recommended 
by  the  committee  herewith,  removal  would 
have  been  authorized  since  the  prosecution 
was  on  account  of  acts  coming  within  the 
definition  of  the  proposed  subdivisions  (3) 
and  (4)  of  section  1443.  Promptly  after  re- 
moval, the  defendant  might  have  had  the 
case  dismissed  because  his  acts  were  pursu- 
ant to  vested  civil  rights.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing 5  years  to  effect  protection  of  his  civil 
rights.  Shuttlesworth  might  have  secured 
such  protection  within  a  matter  of  months. 
It  Is  this  speed  which  the  proposed  removal 
revision  would  bring  to  Federal  process  for 
vindicating  the  substantive  rights  granted 
by  the  Constitution  and  Federal  statutes. 

On  July  20,  1960,  after  Shuttlesworth  s 
conviction  had  been  affirmed  by  the  county 
court  of  Alabama  and  he  had  appealed  to 
the  Intermediate  State  appellate  court,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
held  that  the  ordinance  under  which  he  was 
convicted  was  unconstitutional."  Under  the 
proposed  Civil  Rights  Procedure  Act.  Shut- 
tlesworth could  then  have  secured  an  order 
from  the  Federal  court  enjoining  any  further 
State  criminal  proceedings.  However,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  because  of  the 
antl-lnjunctlon  statute  and  decisions  there- 
under, Shuttlesworth  could  not  stay  further 
State  court  proceedings  and  continued  to  be 
Involved  in  protracted  proceedings  in  the 
State  courts  until  December  12,  1963,  when 
the  district  court  finally  granted  habeas 
corpus. 

A  summary  of  the  Shuttlesworth  litigation, 
since  hlB  arrest  for  disorderly  conduct  on 
October  20.  1958.  shows  the  following:  He 
made  numerous  court  appearances,  divided 
as  follows:  Five  In  the  State  court  to  re- 
view his  conviction  directly;  three  In  the 
Federal  court  to  obtain  an  Injunction;  three 
In  the  State  court  seeking  collateral  review 
and  ball:  one  in  the  Federal  court  to  obtain 
ball;  and  four  In  the  Federal  court  to  se- 
cure release  on  habeas  corpus.  In  addition 
to  the  5  years  involved  with  this  court  litiga- 
tion, he  served  34  days  In  Jail,  had  to  pay 
money  for  ball  and  had  to  be  afforded  legal 
services  of  a  value  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  This  gross  miscarriage  of  Justice 
would  have  been  prevented  If  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  for  statutory  amend- 
ments had  then  been  In  force. 

v.    CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Congress  should  consider 
and  enact  Improvements  In  the  Federal 
remedial  statutes  applicable  to  civil  rights 
cases  along  the  lines  discussed  herein.  The 
committees  draft  of  a  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Procedure  Act.  annexed  In  bill  form  as  appen- 
dix A.  Is  believed  to  represent  a  carefully 
limited  extension  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  to 
protect  the  vital  Federal  Interest  at  stake  in 
State  prosecutions  for  civil  rlghu  activity, 
without  unduly  hampering  the  States  In 
the  discharge  of  their  legitimate  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law. 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF   HIKING 

TRAILS  BILL 
Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  myself  and  the  dlstin- 
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gruished  Senator  from  Washington  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee [Mr,  Jacksoh],  President  John- 
son's bill  to  estabUsh  a  national  system 
of  hiking  trails. 

I  ask  iinaalmous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  for  oosponaors 
and  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  explaining  the 
legislation  In  detail,  appear  in  the  Rac- 
ORD  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  benchmark  In 
the  history  of  wise  outdoor  recreation 
development  In  this  Nation. 

Hiidng  trails  are  not  only  delightful — 
providing  recreation  opportunities  for 
e^■el■yone  from  the  long-distance  tripper 
to  grandparents  on  a  Sunday  stroll — but 
they  represent  perhaps  the  most  eco- 
nomical form  of  public  Investment  In 
outdoor  recreation.  There  ought  to  be 
a  place  to  hike  within  an  hour's  reach 
of  every  American. 

President  Johnson  deserves  very  high 
praise  for  the  imaginative  leadership  and 
wisdom  he  has  shown  In  conservation. 

TJie  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  "Deiiartment  of  Agriculture  recently 
OMnpleted  a  comprehensive  trail  study. 
The  bill  that  we  have  introduced  today 
Is  based  on  the  results  of  that  study. 

The  Appalachian  Trail — ^that  mag- 
nificent footpath  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
maintained  by  volunteer  labor  for  30 
years — Is  the  great  example  of  what  can 
be  done. 

But  early  action  to  protect  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  and  to  establish  vitaUy 
needed  new  trails  is  imperative  If  we 
are  to  have  them  to  enjoy. 

Increasing  pressure  to  develop  land  for 
commercial  and  residential  purposes  is 
placing  existing  trails  In  serious  jeop- 
ardy and  will  soon  make  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  establish  new  trails  where 
they  are  most  needed  near  centers  of 
population.  Unless  decisive  action  such 
as  this  bill  provides  Is  taken  soon  we  risk 
the  permtment  loss  of  several  major  trail 
opportunities  and  the  crippling  diminu- 
tion of  the  quality  of  others. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  great 
opportimities  and  serious  dangers  that 
I  first  introduced  legislation  to  recognize 
and  protect  the  Appalachian  Trail  In  the 
88th  Congress  and  introduced  a  national 
hiking  traU  bill— S.  2590— as  well  as  the 
Appalachian  Trail  biU— S.  622— in  this 
Congress. 

The  nationwide  system  of  trails  bill 
will  provide  for  present  and  future  out- 
door recreation  needs  through  the  up- 
grading and  expansion  of  existing  trail 
systems,  and  the  addition  of  new  trails. 
A  nationwide  system  would  be  estab- 
lished consisting  of  four  categories  of 
trails:  extended  trails  of  national  signifi- 
cance Identined  as  "National  Scenic 
Trails";  trails  located  in  Federal  parks, 
forests,  and  recreation  areas;  trall«  lo- 
cated In  State  parks,  forests,  and  recrea- 
tion areas;  and  traila  convenient  to 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  present  Appalachian  Trail,  ex- 
tending for  2,000  miles  from  Maine 
throuj^  14  States  to  Georgia,  is  listed 
In  the  bill  for  Initial  national  scenic 
trail  status.    The  bin  prortdes  that  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  cooperation 
with  other  FMeral  acendes,  States  and 
their  political  subdlTlslons,  and  private 
interests,  shall  salact  a  right-of-way  and 
mark,  develop,  and  protect  the  traU  in 
perpetuity.  To  advise  and  aaatst  him.  the 
Secretary  would  eetaUlBh  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  Federal,  State, 
and  private  Interests  along  the  trail.  To 
protect  the  trail,  the  bill  authorizes  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  acquire  trail  lands  vvithln 
the  boundaries  of  area*  they  now  admin- 
ister. It  encourages  States  and  tiielr  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  acquire  lands  or 
Interest  in  lands  outside  of  Federal  areas 
for  trail  purposes,  but  to  the  extent  that 
they  fail  to  do  so  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  acquire  lands  to  preserve 
the  trail.  The  bill  spedOes  that  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  shall  be  managed  for  the 
protection  of  its  natural,  scenic,  and  his- 
toric features,  and  authorizes  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  Issue  appropriate 
regulations. 

In  addition  to  providing  permanent 
protection  for  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the 
bill  earmarks  nine  other  trails  for  study 
and  possible  later  establishment  as  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trails  in  subsequent  legis- 
lation. These  nine  potential  trails  are 
the  Chlsholm  Trail.  Continental  Divide 
Trail,  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  Natchez 
Trace.  North  Coimtry  Trail,  Oregon 
Trail,  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  Potomac  Heri- 
tage TraU,  and  Santa  Pe  Trail.  One 
study  trail — the  Pacific  Crest — already 
exists.     Others  exist  only  in  part. 

Greatly  Improve  recreation  trails  In 
Federal  parks  and  forests  are  a  second 
major  objective  of  this  bill.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  to  improve,  expand,  and  de- 
velop trails  on  the  national  forests,  na- 
tional parks,  public  lands,  national  wild- 
life refuges,  and  Indian  reservations  that 
they  administer.  Both  Departments  al- 
ready have  authority  for  trail  develop- 
ment on  these  lands.  However,  the  po- 
tential for  trail  purposes  has  been  only 
partially  realized.  Much  yet  can  be  done 
to  provide  for  needed  public  recreational 
trail  use  on  Federal  lands. 

State  park  and  forest  trails  and  metro- 
politan area  trails  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Again,  authority  exists  for  such 
encouragonent,  but  much  larger  pro- 
grams are  needed,  especially  in  and  near 
metropolitan  areas.  Once  trails  have 
been  developed  by  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  acceptable  stand- 
ards, they  could  then  be  designated  and 
niarked  as  part  of  the  nationwide  sys- 
tem with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  trails  In 
metropolitan  areas,  where  opportunities 
for  hiking,  cycling,  and  horseback  riding 
are  often  severely  limited.  In  every  city 
our  people  should  be  able  to  walk  directly 
from  their  homes  short  distances  to  an 
access  point  on  a  metropolitan  trail  net- 
work which  will  enable  them  to  travel  at 
a  leisure  pace  through  natural  areas, 
by  water  courses,  along  ridge  lines,  and 
through  spots  of  scenic  beauty. 

Utility  rights-of-way  offer  many  spe- 
cial opportunities  especially  for  metro- 
politan area  trail  development.    The  bill 


authorizes  tJie  Secretaries  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture  to  cooi>erate  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  having  jurisdiction  over 
utility  rights-of-way  to  help  realize  these 
opportunities  where  practical. 

The  naUonwide  system  of  trails  bill 
follows  careful  studlra  by  the  principal 
land  management  agencies  in  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture. These  studies  were  made  in  close 
cooperation  with  many  States,  localities, 
and  private  groups.  The  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  reasonable  approach  to 
the  problem  of  proriding  adequate  trail 
mileage  and  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  Nation's  long-range  needs. 
I  commend  the  bill  to  your  early  con- 
sideration. 

Because  of  my  prior  association  with 
the  concept  of  hiking  trails  as  author  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  bill  introduced 
May  20.  1984,  and  a  national  hiking 
traU  bill  Introduced  October  1.  1965,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  graciously  suithorized  me  to 
six>nsor  this  measure  with  him. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  \^-lll  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested. 

The  biU  (S.  3171)  to  esUblish  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  trails,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Jackson >,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaiis,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouM 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled; 

STATXMKKT  Or  POI.ICT 

SxcnoN  1,  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  ever -Increasing  out- 
door recreation  needs  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lation and  to  promote  public  access  to.  travel 
within,  and  enjoyment  c^.  the  National  and 
State  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas,  historic 
sites,  and  other  aroas,  existing  trails  should 
be  Improved  and  maintained  and  additional 
traUs  should  be  established  both  in  the  re- 
nialnlng  highly  scenic  and  unspoUed  areas 
and  In  the  metropoUtan  areas  of  the  Na- 
Uon. 

Nationicide  system  of  trails 

<b)  To  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In 
■ubeectton  (a)  of  this  section,  there  is  here- 
by eetabUsbed  a  nationwide  system  of  trails 
composed  of  (1)  trails  designated  as  "na- 
tional scenic  trails"  In  this  Act  or  subsequent 
Acts  of  Congress;  (2)  park,  forest,  and  oth- 
er recreation  trails  on  lands  within  areas 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  des- 
ignated by  the  appropriate  S^retary:  (3) 
park,  forest,  and  other  recreation  trails  on 
lands  administered  by  the  States  when  des- 
ignated by  the  States  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  (4)  recrea- 
tion  trails  on  lands  In  and  near  metropoli- 
tan areas  when  designated  by  the  administer- 
ing agency  and  ai>proTed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agmclee.  States,  loeal  governments,  private 
organlzatlooa.  and  advisory  ooundls.  shall 
select  •  uniform  marker  for  the  nationwide 
system  oC  trails,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
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placement  upon  the  unUorm  marker  oX  a  dis- 
tinctive »ymbol  for  each  national  scenic 
traU. 

DKrOimOM     OF     NATIONAI,     8CZNIC     TMAILS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  national  scenic  traU  eUglble 
to  be  included  In  tbe  system  is  an  extended 
trail  which  has  natural,  scenic,  or  historic 
qualities  that  give  the  trail  recreation  uae 
potential  of   national   significance. 

(b)  The  following  trail  la  hereby  desig- 
nated as  a  'national  scenic  t«iU": 

App>alachlan  Trail,  a  recreation  trail  of 
some  two  thousand  miles,  extending  gen- 
erally along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from 
Mount  Ratahdln,  Maine,  to  Springer  Moun- 
tain, Georgia. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  for 
additional  national  scenic  trails 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  lands  admin- 
istered by  him  are  Involved,  shall  make 
studies  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
(Including  costs  and  benefits)  of  designating 
other  trails  as  national  scenic  trails.  Such 
studies  shall  be  made  In  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering lands  through  which  the  trails 
would  pass  and  In  cooperation  with  inter- 
ested Interstate,  State,  local  governmental 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned. The  two  Secretaries  shall  submit 
the  studies  to  the  President,  together  with 
their  recommendations  resulting  therefrom 
for  the  Inclusion  of  any  or  all  such  trails  In 
the  System,  and  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  such  recommendations,  in- 
cluding legislation,  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
The  study  may  Include,  among  others,  all  or 
appropriate  portions  of: 

(1)  Chlsholm  Trail,  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  approximately  700  miles  north 
through  Oklahoma  to  Abilene,  Kansas. 

(2)  Continental  Divide  Trail,  a  3,100-mllo 
trail  extending  generally  from  the  Mexican 
l)order  In  southwestern  New  Mexico  north- 
ward along  the  Continental  Divide  to  the 
Canadian  border  In  Glacier  National  Park. 

(3)  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  from  St.  Louis, 
Mlaaourl,  approximately  4,600  miles  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  In  Oregon,  following  both  the 
outbound  and  Inbound  routes  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition. 

(4)  Natchez  Trace,  from  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, approximately  600  miles  to  Natchez, 
Mississippi. 

(5)  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Appala- 
chian Trtill  In  Vermont,  approximately  3,200 
miles  through  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  In 
North  Dakota. 

(6)  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, approximately  two  thousand  miles  to 
near  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington. 

(7)  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  a  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-mile  trail  extending 
generally  from  the  Mexican-California  bor- 
der northward  along  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  West  Coast  States  to  the  Canadian- 
Washington  border  near  Lake  Ross. 

(8)  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  an  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five-mlle  trail  extending 
generally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  to  Its  sources  In  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  Including  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Towpath. 

(9)  Santa  Py  Trail,  from  Independence, 
Mlaaourl,  approximately  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico. 

Selection  of  route  for  the  Appalachian  Trail 
<d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
select  the  right-of-way  for  the  Appalachian 
Trail  designated  as  a  national  scenic  trail  by 
subsection  ib)  of  this  section.  Such  right- 
of-way  shall  be  ( 1 1  of  sufficient  width  to  pro- 
tect adequately  the  natural  conditions  and 
scenic  and  historic  features  along  the  trail, 
and  to  provide  campsites,  shelters,  and  re- 


lated pubUc-use  facilities  on  adjoining  lands; 
and  (2)  located  to  avoid.  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble, established  highways,  motor  roads,  min- 
ing areas,  power  transmission  lines,  private 
recreational  developments,  public  recrea- 
tional developments  not  related  to  tbe  trail, 
existing  commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ments, range  fences  and  improvements,  pri- 
vate operations,  and  any  other  activities  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  protection  of 
the  trail  in  Its  natural  condition  and  its  use 
for  outdoor  recreation.  The  location  and 
width  of  such  right-of-way  across  Federal 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  be  by  agreement  between 
the  heed  of  that  agency  and  the  Secretary. 
In  selecting  the  right-of-way,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  States,  local  govern- 
ments, private  organizations,  landowners, 
and  land  users  concerned  and  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  established  under  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
vise the  location  and  width  of  the  right-of- 
way  from  time  to  time  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  in- 
volved, and  after  consultation  with  the  afore- 
said States,  local  governments,  private  orga- 
nizations, landowners,  land  users,  and  the 
Advisory  Council. 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of  the 
selection  of  the  right-of-way  In  the  Federal 
Register,  together  with  appropriate  maps  and 
descriptions.  If  in  his  judgment  changes  in 
the  right-of-way  become  desirable,  he  shall 
make  the  changes  in  the  same  manner. 
Marking  route  of  Appalachian  Trail 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  agencies.  States, 
local  governments,  private  organizations  con- 
cerned, and  the  Appalachian  Trail  Advisory 
Council,  shall  erect  and  maintain  the  uni- 
form marker  for  the  Nationwide  System  of 
Trails  at  appropriate  points  along  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  route,  and  shall  select  a 
symbol  for  the  Appalachian  TraU  for  place- 
ment upon  the  uniform  marker.  Where  the 
trail  route  passes  through  Federal  lands, 
such  marker  shall  be  erected  and  maintained 
by  the  Federal  agency  administering  the 
lands.  Where  the  trail  route  passes  through 
non-Federal  lands  and  Is  administered  under 
cooperative  agreements,  the  Secretary  shall 
reqiare  the  cooperating  agencies  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  marker. 

Advisory  Council  for  the  Appalachian  Trail 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
establish  an  Advisory  Council  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail.  The  Secretary  may  consult 
with  the  Council  from  time  to  time  with 
respect  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  trail, 
including  the  selection  of  the  right-of-way. 
the  selection,  erection,  and  maintenance  of 
the  markers  along  the  trail  route,  and  the 
administration  of  the  trail.  The  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  5  years  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  follows : 

( 1 )  a  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
Federal  department  or  independent  agency 
administering  lands  through  which  the  trail 
route  passes  and  each  appointee  shall  be  the 
person  designated  by  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
State  through  which  the  trail  passes  and 
such  appointments  shall  be  made  from  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Governors  of  such 
States;  and 

(3)  one  or  more  members  appointed  to 
represent  each  private  organization  that.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  has  an  estab- 
lished and  recognized  interest  in  the  trail, 
and  such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
recommendations  of  the  heads  of  such  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  member 
to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 


Members  of  tbe  Advisory  CouncU  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  the  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred by  the  Council  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions  upon  presentation  of  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Acquisition,  development  and  administration 
of  lands  for  the  Appalachian  Trail 

(g)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
areas  under  their  administration  that  are 
Included  in  the  right-of-way  selected  for  the 
Appalachian  Trail  as  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  beads  of  Federal 
agencies  may  ( 1 )  acquire  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange;  and  (2) 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
States.  local  governments,  and  private  or- 
ganizations concerned  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  with- 
in the  Appalachian  Trail  right-of-way,  and 
in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  States  throxigh  which  the  trail 
passes  and  which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values  of 
the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  If  they  are  not  ap- 
proximately equal  the  values  shall  be  equal- 
ized by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor 
or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  util- 
ize authorities  and  procedures  available  to 
him  in  connection  with  exchange  of  national 
forest  lands. 

(1)  The  State  or  local  governments  In- 
volved shall  be  encouraged  ( 1 )  to  acquire,  de- 
velop, and  administer  the  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  within  the  right-of-way  selected  for 
the  Appalachian  Trail  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  that  are  outside  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  federally  administered  areas, 
or  (3)  to  enter  into  coo{>eratlve  agreements 
with  the  private  owners  of  such  lands  or  pri- 
vate organizations  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section :  Provided,  That,  11 
the  State  or  local  governments  fall  to  acquire 
such  lands  and  Interests  or  fail  to  enter  Into 
such  agreements  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  selection  of  the  right-of-way,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  the  pri- 
vate lands  or  interests  therein  outside  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  federally  administered 
areas  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange,  and  may 
develop  and  administer  such  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein,  or  may  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  States,  local  governments, 
private  owners,  and  private  organizations  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  condemnation  proceedings  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  to  acquire  pri- 
vate lands  or  interests  therein  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  only  in  cases  where.  In  his 
judgment,  all  reasonable  efforts  to  acquire 
such  land  by  negotiation  have  failed,  and  In 
such  cases  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  the  fee 
title  only  where,  in  his  Judgment,  lesser  In- 
terests In  land  (Including  scenic  easements) 
are  not  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(J)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
velop and  administer  the  Appalachian  Trail 
designated  as  a  national  scenic  trail  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  consistent  with 
appropriate  use  of  the  authorities  contained 
in  subsections  (g)  and  (I)  of  this  section, 
except  that  any  portion  of  such  trail  that 
are  within  areas  administered  by  another 
Federal  agency  shall  be  administered  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary and  the  head  of  that  agency,  or  as  di- 
rected by  the  President. 
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The  Appalachian  Trail  shall  be  adminis- 
tered, protected,  developed,  and  maintained 
to  retain  its  natural,  scenic,  and  historlo 
features;  and  provision  may  be  made  for 
campsites,  shelters,  and  ralated  public  fa- 
cilities, and  appropriate  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation activities;  and  other  uses  that  will 
not  substantially  Interfere  with  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  may 
be  permitted  or  authorized,  as  appropriate; 
Provided,  That  the  public  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  shall  be  prohibited:  Provid-ed  fur- 
ther. That  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  Federal  lands  or  areas  included 
in  the  trail  shall  continue  to  apply  to  the 
extent  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
bead  of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  lands  involved,  or  as  directed  by 
the  President. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  lands  through  which 
the  Appalachian  Trail  passes,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  tbe  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations  concerned,  and  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Advisory  Council  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
may  issue  regulations,  which  may  be  revised 
from  time  to  time,  governing  protection, 
management,  use,  development,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  trail. 

(k)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

rCDESAI.  FAXK,  FOBEST,  AND  OTRKB  RZCREATION 
TRAILS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed  to 
Improve,  expand,  and  develop  park,  forest, 
and  other  recreation  trails  for  hiking,  horse- 
back riding,  cycling,  and  other  related  uses 
on  lands  within  areas  administered  by  them : 
Provided,  That  the  public  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  shall  be  prohibited  on  such  trails 
within  (a)  the  natural  and  historical  areas  of 
the  national  park  system,  (b)  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system,  (c)  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  and  (d) 
other  Federal  lands  where  trails  are  desig- 
nated as  being  cloeed  to  such  use  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary.  Such  trails  may  be  des- 
ignated and  suitably  marked  as  part  of  the 
nationwide  system  of  trails  by  the  appropri- 
ate Secretary. 

STATS  AND  METROPOLrTAN  AREA  TRAILS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  directed  to  encourage  States  to  consider. 
In  their  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  proposals  for  financial 
assistance  for  State  and  local  projects  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  needs  and  opportun- 
ities for  establishing  park,  forest,  and  other 
recreation  trails  on  lands  owned  or  admin- 
istered by  States,  and  recreation  trails  on 
lands  in  or  near  urban  areas.  He  is  further 
directed,  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
contained  In  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Organic  Act  (77  Stat.  49) ,  to  encourage 
States,  political  subdivisions,  and  private  in- 
terests. Including  nonprofit  organizations,  to 
establish  such  trails. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  directed,  la  adminUterlng 
the  program  of  comprehensive  urban  plan- 
ning and  assistance  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  to  encourage  the  plan- 
ning of  recreation  trails  In  connection  with 
the  recreation  and  transpKsrtation  planning 
for  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas.  He 
is  further  directed.  In  administering  the 
urban  open -space  program  under  title  VII 
of  the  Rousing  Act  of  1961,  to  encourage  the 
provision  and  development  of  such  recreation 
trails. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  dl- 
«*cted.  In  accordance  with  authority  vested 
In  him,  to  encourage  States  and  local  agen- 
cies and  private  Interests  to  establish  such 
trails. 


(d)  Such  trails  may  be  designated  and 
suitably  marked  as  parte  of  the  nationwide 
sjrstem  of  trails  by  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  or  other  appropriate  adminis- 
tering agencies  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

trnLITT     mXGRTS-OF-WAT 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  are  authorized, 
with  the  cooperation  of  tbe  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  other  Federal  agencies  having 
jurisdiction,  control  over,  or  Information 
concerning  the  use,  abandonment,  or  dis- 
position of  rights-of-way  and  similar  prop- 
erties that  may  be  suitable  for  trail  route 
purposes,  to  develop  effective  procedures  to 
assure  that,  wherever  practicable,  utility 
rights-of-way  or  similar  properties  having 
value  for  trail  route  purposes  may  be  made 
available  for  such  use. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson  Is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  31, 19S6. 

Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  HtrMPHRKT, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  President,  in  bis 
February  23  message  on  preserving  our  nat- 
ural heritage,  said  "I'm  submitting  legisla- 
tion to  foster  the  development  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  of  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails  and  give  special  emphasis 
to  the  location  of  trails  near  metropolitan 
areas."    Tbe  proposed  legislation  Is  enclosed. 

A  nationwide  system  of  trails  will  open  to 
all  the  opportunity  to  develop  an  Intimacy 
with  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  America's 
outdoor  world  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time, 
or  on  1-day  jaunts,  overnight  treks,  or 
expeditions  lasting  a  week  or  more.  A  sys- 
tem of  trails  carved  through  areas  both  near 
to.  and  far  from,  man  and  his  works  will 
provide  many  varied  and  memorable  expe- 
riences for  all  who  utilize  the  trails. 

During  the  i>ast  8  months,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperation  with  other  public  and 
private  trail  interests,  jointly  conducted  a 
nationwide  trail  study  which  Is  hearing  com- 
pletion. The  enclosed  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails  composed  of  the  following  four  gen- 
eral classes  of  trails  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
American  people ; 

National  scenic  trails:  A  relatively  small 
number  of  lengthy  trails  which  have  nat- 
ural, scenic,  or  historic  qualities  that  give 
them  recreation  use  ix>tential  of  natural 
significance.  Such  trails  will  be  several 
hundred  miles  long,  may  have  overnight 
shelters  at  appropriate  Intervals,  and  may 
Interconnect  with  other  major  trails  to  per- 
mit the  enjoyment  of  such  activities  as  hik- 
ing or  horseback  riding.  The  enclosed  bill 
designates  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  a  na- 
tional scenic  traU  for  Inclusion  In  the  na- 
tionwide system,  and  provides  that  other 
trails  may  be  so  designated  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Moneys  appropriated  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  would  be 
available  to  P^ederal  agencies  to  acquire  lands 
for  the  national  scenic  trails  and  Trould  be 
available  to  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment for  trail  purposes.  The  development  of 
national  scenic  trails  by  Federal  agencies 
would  be  financed  by  appropriations  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasiur. 

Federal  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation 
trails:  There  will  be  an  Improvement  and 
expansion  of  existing  trails  and  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  trails  within  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  In  order  to  enable  the  public  to 
make  use  of  the  distinctive  natural,  scenic, 
and  historic  resources  of  the  areas  admin- 


istered by  the  two  Secretaries.  Among  such 
areas  are  the  national  parks,  national  forests, 
national  wildlife  refuges.  Indian  reservations, 
and  public  domain  lands.  However,  appro- 
priate arrangements  would  need  to  be  made 
with  the  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians 
involved  for  rights-of-way  or  easements 
across  Indian  lands.  No  new  legislation  is 
required  to  authorize  the  constrxiction  of  this 
class  of  trails.  The  two  Secretaries  will  re- 
quest funds  for  the  trails  as  part  of  their 
regular  requests  for  appropriations  as  they 
have  In  the  past.  The  enclosed  bill  author- 
izes each  Secretary  to  designate  and  mark  the 
trails  of  this  class  under  his  administrative 
Jurisdiction  as  part  of  the  nationwide  system 
of  trails. 

State  park,  forest,  and  other  recreation 
trails:  An  expansion  of  trails  on  lands  owned 
or  administered  by  the  Statee  will  be  encour- 
aged. Only  a  few  States  now  have  major 
trail  development  programs  underway  or 
planned.  Almost  half  of  the  States  report 
that  they  have  less  than  100  miles  of  such 
trails.  The  enclosed  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  encourage  the  States 
to  consider  needs  and  opportunities  for  such 
trails  In  the  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  project  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  the  Land  and 
Water  ConservaUon  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897).  Upon  the  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  trail  projects  proposed 
by  the  States  for  financial  assistance  under 
the  Fund  Act,  funds  would  be  available  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  the  trails 
from  the  moneys  allocated  to  the  States  out 
of  the  fund.  The  bill  also  directs  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Organic 
Act  (77  Stat.  49).  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  authority  vested  in  him,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  such  trails. 
The  States  may  designate  and  mark  this  class 
of  trails  as  part  of  the  nationwide  system 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Metropolitan  area  trails:  To  serve  people 
near  their  homes,  local  governments  will  b« 
encouraged  to  develop  trails  designed  pri- 
marily for  day  use  in  and  near  urban  areas. 
These  trails  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  large 
numbers  of  jieople  for  limited  hiking  and 
riding  experiences.  Whenever  possible,  the 
trails  will  lead  directly  from  urban  residen- 
tial areas.  Where  appropriate,  river  and 
canal  banks,  utility  rights-of-way,  aban- 
doned railroad  or  streetcar  beds,  and  even 
city  streets  and  sidewalks  will  be  utilized. 
Tbe  enclosed  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  metropolitan  area  trails  under  the  existing 
authority  and  procedures  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Ftmd  Act,  It  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Hotising  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  encourage  the  planning  and  pro- 
vision of  trails  in  metropolitan  and  other 
urban  areas  through  tbe  existing  urban 
planning  assistance  program  and  the  urban 
open-space  land  program.  In  addition,  the 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  Organic  Act  (77  Stat.  49), 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e.  under  the 
authority  vested  In  him,  to  encoiirage  States, 
political  subdivisions  and  private  Interests, 
including  nonprofit  organizations,  to  estab- 
lish metropolitan  area  trails.  This  class  of 
trails  may  be  designated  and  marked  as  part 
of  the  system  by  the  States  or  other  ad- 
ministering agencies  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  Initial  unit  of  the  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  trails,  the  enclosed  bill  designates  the 
Appalachian  TraU,  extending  2.000  miles 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  from 
Maine  to  Oeorgin,  as  a  national  scenic  trail. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  select  a  right-of-way  for,  and  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  marking  of.  the  Appala- 
chian TraU.     The  right-of-way  for  the  trail 
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vlU  b«  of  stuGRclent  width  to  protect  natural, 
scenic,  and  blstorlc  feattorea  along  the  trail. 
and  to  provide  needed  public  u«e  facilities. 
The  rtght-of-nray  will  be  located  to  avoid 
established  uses  that  are  Incompatible  with 
the  protection  of  the  trail  in  Its  natural  con- 
dition and  Its  use  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  location,  relocation,  and  marking  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  will  be  coordinated  with 
the  various  Federal  agencies.  States,  local 
governments,  private  organizations,  and  In- 
dividuals concerned.  Notice  of  the  selection 
of  the  trail  right-of-way.  and  changes  there- 
in wUl  be  published  Ln  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  council  for  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  The  council  will  assUt  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right-of-way.  and  the  marking 
and  administration  of  the  trail.  The  ad- 
visory council  will  include  representatives  of 
the  Federal  agencies  that  administer  lands 
through  which  the  trail  passes,  of  the  States 
Involved,  and  of  private  organizations  hav- 
ing an  established  and  recognized  Interest 
in  the  trail 

The  enclosed  bill  authorizes  Federal  agen- 
cies to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  In  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  areas  they  admln- 
Uter  within  the  right-of-way  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  by  donations,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  encour- 
aged to  acquire  the  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  needed  for  the  trail  that  are  outside 
of  federally  administered  areas,  or  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreeoients  with  the  pri- 
vate owners  of  such  lands  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  but  to  the  extent  the 
State  and  local  governnMnts  fall  to  do  so. 
the  bill  granu  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
appropriate  authority. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  agencies  and  ograniza- 
Uons  concerned  will  administer,  protect,  de- 
velop, and  maintain  the  Appalachian  Trail  in 
a  manner  that  will  protect  natural,  scenic. 
and  historic  featiues  and  provide  for  ap- 
propriate public  uses. 

We  estinukte  the  land  acquisition  cost  for 
the  Appalachian  Trail  at  approximately 
•4.S6S.0OO  and  the  development  coats  at  ap- 
proximately %-2  million.  These  coats  are  pro- 
gramed over  the  first  5  years.  Annual 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  are  expected  to  be  about 
«25O.0OO  after  the  fifth  year. 

The  M.eas.OOO  land  acquisition  cost  figure 
Aould  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
or  interests  therein  along  the  866  miles  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  not  now  in  public 
ownership.  This  assumes  acquisition  In  fee 
of  an  average  of  25  acres  per  mile,  as  well  as 
the  acquisition  of  scenic  easements,  as 
needed,  to  protect  trail  values  on  adjoining 
lands.  The  1A  acre  per  mile  acquisition  in 
fee  would  pwrmlt  a  right-of-way  averaging 
about  300  feet  in  width. 

In  keeping  with  the  bills  objecUve  of  en- 
couraging cooperation  between  the  Federal 
ageneles.  States,  local  governments,  and 
private  interests  concerned,  we  anticipate 
that  non-Federal  interests  will  participate 
acUvely  in  the  acquisition,  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail.  To  the  extent  of  such  par- 
ticlpaUon.  the  need  for  Federal  funds  will  be 
reduced. 

The  man-years  and  cost  data  statement 
(based  on  current  assumptions  and  esti- 
mates) required  by  the  act  of  July  36.  1956 
(70  Stat  652;  5  D.8.C.  Maa).  when  annual 
expendlturea  of  approprtatsd  funds  exceed 
•  1  million.  Is  enckned. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
the  presentaUon  of  this  proposed  leglslaUon 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stewatt  L.  TTDaia. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


TRINITY  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE, 
N.  MEX. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  not 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization  has  one 
single  event  more  abruptly  launched 
mankind  into  a  new  age  than  the  cata- 
clysmic explosion  which  occurred  on  a 
hleak  and  barren  landscape  near  Al&mo- 
gor^lo,  N.  Mex..  July  16,  1945. 

"ihat  was  the  detonation  of  the  world's 
first  nuclear  device. 

In  that  vast,  earth-shaking  and  awe- 
Insplrlng  imleashlng  of  energy,  the  end 
of  World  War  n  became  assured.  Vio- 
lent though  It  was,  and  weapon  though 
it  was,  it  meant  eventual  peace. 

But  it  meant  much,  much  more  than 
that;  today  it  enables  us  to  explore  the 
stars,  that  frontier  which  Is  boundless, 
and  if  we  are  successful  In  completely 
harnessing  It  for  peaceful  use,  and  con- 
trolling It  as  a  weapon,  we  will  herald  an 
era  of  prosperity  and  well-being  which 
humankind  has  never  imagined  possible. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  monu- 
mental significance  of  this  event.  I  in- 
troduce a  measure  for  myself  and  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  Montoya]  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Trinity  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3172)  to  provide  for  es- 
tablishment of  the  Trinity  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Montoya).  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT   OP   SECTION    3(c)    OF 
THE  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

The  events  which  require  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
are  the  issuance  of  the  two  recent  export 
bulletins  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 929  and  930. 

The  existing  statute.  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.  states  certain  policies  which 
shall  be  effectuated  through  use  of  ex- 
port controls.  They  are:  Protection  of 
the  domestic  economy  from  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  reduction  of 
Inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand:  secondly,  furtherance  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy;  and.  finally,  protection  of 
national  security. 

The  proposed  amendment  relates  only 
to  the  first  of  these  policies  and  does  not 
affect  the  power  to  use  export  controls 
in  furtherance  of  our  foreign  policy  or 
protection  of  our  national  security.  It 
is  only  related  to  the  use  of  export  con- 
trols occasioned  by  domestic  economic 
eonalderatioas. 

Recent  events  have  indicated  that  it 
is  desirable  and  necessary  to  have  a  spe- 
cific official  who  is  in  the  best  position 
to  be  well  informed  about  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  supply  conditions,  gather  up- 
to-date  Information  and  on  this  basis 
make  a  specific  determlnaticMi  of  the  ex- 
istence of  conditions  which  may  require 
the  President  or  his  delegate  to  use  the 
anthorlty  of  the  Export  Control  Act. 


The  proposed  ammdment  does  not  af- 
fect the  President's  or  delegate's  power  to 
act  In  the  areas  of  foreign  policy  or  na- 
tional security  nor  for  that  matter  In  the 
field  of  dwnestlc  agricultural  economics 
when  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
made  findings  of  the  need.  It  simply  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  hold  hearings, 
and  make  a  finding  of  supphes  substan- 
tially Inadequate  to  meet  domestic  needs, 
before  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recxwd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3175)  to  amend  secUon 
3(c)  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  .949.  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  McOovern. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd,  as  follows: 
8.  3175 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"(C)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  this 
policy  set  forth  In  2(1)  (a)  of  thU  Act  shall 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  products  processed  therefrom 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  hides,  skins. 
and  pelts  and  fats  and  oils,  only  after  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  conducted  a 
hearing  of  all  Interested  parties  and  deter- 
mined that  the  supply  of  such  conunodlty 
is  and  win  continue  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  to  be  substantially  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy for  such  commodiUes  and  so  certified 
to  the  President  or  his  delegate:  Any  such 
determination  of  Inadequate  supply  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy 
shall  be  reviewed  by  said  Secretary  at  least 
every  six  months  and,  if  it  appears  after  the 
result  of  such  review  that  the  supply  con- 
ditions for  any  such  commodity  have  so 
changed  that  the  supply  thereof  Is  no  longer 
substantially  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  economy,  then  said  Secretary  shall 
immediately  so  certify  to  the  President  or 
his  delegate." 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
DUCE AUTOMOBILE  THEFTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  provide  crlmliial  penalties  for  the 
introduction,  or  manufacture  for  Intro- 
duction, Into  Interstate  commerce  of 
master  keys  for  motor  vehicles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3176)  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  the  introduction,  or  man- 
ufacture for  Introduction,  Into  Inter- 
state commerce  of  master  keys  for  mo- 
tor vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  RiBicorr  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing a  recent  hearing  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  on  the 
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subject  of  trafHc  safety.  State  Senator 
Simon  J.  Llebowltz.  of  New  York,  pointed 
out  the  growing  menace  to  life  and  prop- 
erty from  automobile  thefts  by  the  use 
of  master  keys.  He  told  me  that  since 
these  keys  are  ordered  and  sent  through 
the  mail  there  is  no  way  a  single  State 
can  effectively  prohibit  their  purchase 
and  receipt  by  one  of  Its  residents.  Sen- 
ator Llebowltz  urged  us  to  reconsider  in- 
troducing legislation  to  exert  Federal 
control  over  the  traffic  in  master  auto- 
mobile keys. 

After  studying  this  problem,  Senators 
Javits  and  Kxnnxdy,  of  New  York,  and 
I  have  concluded  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  Federal  law  to  regulate  the  adver- 
tisement and  sale  of  this  type  of  key. 
We  found  that  for  less  than  $30  any  per- 
son can  buy  a  complete  set  of  keys  to  fit 
all  makes  of  cars. 

Police  records  show  that  these  keys 
are  frequently  used  by  juveniles  to  take 
cars  for  joyrldes.  Such  youngsters  are 
usually  Inexperienced  drivers  and  hence 
are  more  likely  to  be  Involved  in  serious 
accidents.  By  forbidding  juveniles  to 
acquire  these  keys,  we  can  prevent  many 
serious  injuries  and  deaths  and  reduce 
one  of  the  leading  categories  of  youth 
crime. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  pro- 
fessional automobile  strippers  use  the 
keys  to  steal  cars  and  remove  valuable 
parts  such  as  engines,  radios,  and  bucket 
seats.  The  National  Auto  Theft  Bureau 
reports  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
recovered  cars  show  no  sign  of  forcible 
entry. 

The  keys  are  also  used  by  criminals 
who  steal  from  salesman's  cars.  The 
thief  merely  follows  the  salesman  to  his 
home  and  after  he  parks  the  car,  the 
thief  has  ample  time  to  try  his  keys  until 
he  finds  the  one  that  fita  the  car.  The 
next  day  the  thief  again  follows  the 
salesman  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
steals  the  samples. 

Police  and  Theft  Bureau  officials  be- 
lieve that  master  keys  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  growing  rate  of  auto  thefts. 
In  1964  auto  theft  Increased  16  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  and  In  1965  it 
jumped  another  4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  demands  a  national  solution. 
The  bill  I  Introduced  today  with  Senators 
Javits  and  Kennedy  will  prohibit  the 
advertisement  of  sale  of  master  keys  ex- 
cept to  those  with  a  legitimate  need  for 
them.  It  authorizes  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  establish  regulations  for  the  mail- 
ing of  these  keys. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmuose  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  memorandum  on  the  problem 
of  master  keys  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service.  It  contains  ad- 
ditional Information  on  this  topic.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  Introduced  be  printed  Immediately 
following  the  memorandum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
RiBicorr  Is  tis  follows: 

Thi  Librakt  or  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  21, 1988. 
To:    Senate  Executive   ReorganlzaUon   Sub- 
committee:  attention.  Mr.  Robert  Wager. 
From:    Economics   Division. 


Subject:  Procurement  of  master  keys  for 
automobiles. 

In  an  effort  to  gain  Information  on  the 
procurement  methods  of  master  keys  for  au- 
tomobiles, telephone  calls  were  made  to 
many  Individuals. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  (AAA)  stated  that  automo- 
bile dealers  generally  have  a  key  cutting  ma- 
chine and  a  code  book  for  their  make  of 
automobile.  If  an  Individual  has  the  serial 
number  of  a  loet  key  the  dealers  are  able  to 
reproduce  the  key  through  identification 
data  contained  In  the  code  book.  The  AAA 
spokesman  stated  that  be  understood  that 
qualified  locksmiths  could  obtain  rings  of 
master  keys  for  all  makes  of  automobiles. 
These  master  key  rings  are  not  obtained 
from  the  automobile  manufacturers  but 
from  independent  key  companies:  however, 
he  did  not  know  the  name  or  Identity  of 
these  key  companies. 

Telephone  caHs  were  made  to  several  local 
locksmiths.  These  locksmiths  generally 
confirmed  that  master  keys  for  automobiles 
are  available.  They  would  answer  that  the 
keys  may  be  obtained  from  many  key  compa- 
nies; they  are  not  obtained  from  the  auto 
manufacturers.  However,  none  of  the  lock- 
smiths we  spoke  to  would  name  any  of  the 
companies  from  whom  the  keys  may  be  ob- 
tained. They  claimed  that  the  keys  are 
available  to  "locksmiths  with  shops."  When 
queried  If  a  locksmith  had  to  submit  some 
proof  of  bis  trade  with  his  application  or  If 
the  key  companies  made  any  Inquiries  be- 
fore filling  orders  for  master  keys,  the  con- 
versation was  usualy  terminated  by  an 
abrupt  conunent  to  the  effect  that  "I  wont 
say  anything  more."  or  "What  the  key  com- 
panies do  Is  their  business,  not  mine." 

An  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  stated 
that  rings  of  master  keys  for  automobiles  are 
easily  obtainable.  When  queried  as  to  what 
qualified  an  Individual  to  purchase  rings  of 
master  keys  for  autos  tills  official  replied  that 
as  far  as  he  could  determine  the  qualification 
amounted  to  the  price  of  the  order  with  the 
application.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
seen  advertisements  In  some  popular  auto 
magazines  offering  master  keys  for  sale. 

The  police  officials  stated  that  the  ease 
with  which  Individuals  apparently  can  obtain 
master  keys  undoubtedly  does  contribute  to 
the  high  rate  of  auto  thefts.  He  said  that 
at>out  93  percent  of  the  stolen  automobile 
cases  In  the  District  of  Columbia  fall  Into  the 
category  they  term:  "for  the  purpose  of  joy- 
riding." That  Is,  the  auto  Is  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  a  short  time  usage  and  that  the 
major  number  of  violators  In  this  group  are 
juveniles.  This  official  further  explained 
that  he  felt  the  ease  of  procurement  of 
master  keys  was  a  much  less  important  con- 
tributing factor  to  these  "Joyriding"  thefts 
than  the  fact  that  automobile  locks  are  very 
simple  mechanisms  that  can  be  easily  manip- 
ulated. 

While  the  locks  Installed  on  all  auto- 
mobiles are  simple  and  can  be  manipulated 
by  skilled  Individuals,  the  locks  on  General 
Motors  cars  are  especially  so.  He  said  that 
the  locks  on  Oldsmoblles.  Pontlacs,  and 
ChevFoleta,  In  that  order,  appear  to  be  the 
easiest  to  manipulate.  He  continued  by 
stating  that  many  juveniles  obtain  a  basic 
General  Motors  auto  key  and  then  are  able 
to  file  and  sand  ridges  on  the  key  so  that  they 
can  use  it  as  a  master  key  for  a  specific  make 
of  auto.  He  said  that  on  many  occasions  the 
p>ollce  have  picked  up  juveniles  and  they 
would  boast  that  "my  key  will  open  any 
Pontlac  on  this  street."  etc.  Furthermore, 
they  are  able  to  prove  It  by  demonstration. 

The  police  official  added  that  Ford  and 
Chrysler  autos  appeared  to  have  locks  more 
difficult  for  the  juveniles  to  overcc«ne.  Fur- 
ther, he  added  that  Ford  on  lu  1965  and  19M 
models  has  Installed  a  new  type  of  lock  which 
encompasses  a  set  of  tumblers  on  top  of  the 


lock,  a  set  of  tumblers  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lock,  and  a  sliding  bar  In  the  middle  of  the 
lock;  all  of  these  mechanisms  must  be  ac- 
tivated before  the  lock  will  release.  To  date, 
the  new  Ford  lock  appears  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  previous  ones. 

The  bill  (S.  3176)  is  as  follows: 

S.  3176 
A  bill  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  the 
Introduction,  or  manufacttve  for  intro- 
duction. Into  Interstate  commerce  of  mas- 
ter keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
piu-poees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bcmse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  113  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"t  2319.  iNTBODucnoN,  Salk.  DiSTaiBimoN, 
OB  Advkrtiseicent  roB  Sai*  to  the 
Public  or  Motob  Vbhicuc  Mastex 

KXTS. 

"Whoever  Icnowlngly  introduces,  or  man- 
ufactures for  introduction,  into  interstate 
commerce  or  transports  or  distributee  in  in- 
terstate commerce  any  motor  vehicle  master 
key  sliaU  be  fined  not  more  than  S3 ,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"Whoever  knowingly  disseminates  or  know- 
ingly causes  to  be  disseminated  by  means  of 
the  tJnited  States  malls,  or  in  interstate  com- 
merce by  any  means,  any  advertisement  of 
sale  to  the  public  of  motor  vehicle  master 
keys  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  the  IntroducUon,  manufacture  for  in- 
troduction, transportation,  distribution,  sale 
or  possession  in  interstate  commerce  of  motor 
vehicle  master  keys  for  use  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  by  any  bona  fide  lock- 
smith, common  carrier,  contract  carrier,  new 
or  used  car  dealer,  rental  car  agency,  auto- 
mobile club  or  association  operating  in  more 
than  one  State  or  an  affiliate  thereof,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
(a)  the  United  Stotes,  any  SUte.  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  (b)  any  political  subdivision  of  any  such 
entity;  or 

"(2)  the  shipment,  transportation,  or  de- 
livery for  shipment  In  interstate  commerce 
of  mot<:»'  vehicle  master  keys  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  by  any  common  carrier  or 
contract  carrier. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  'master  key* 
means  any  key  adapted  to  fit  the  ignition 
switch  of  two  or  more  motor  vehicles  the 
ignition  switches  of  which  are  designed  to 
be  operated  by  different  keys." 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
analysis  of  such  chapter  the  following: 

"J  2319.  Introduction,  Sale.  Distribution,  or 
Advertisement  for  Sale  to  the 
Public  of  Motor  Vehicle  Master 
Keys." 

(b)  Section  1716  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  seventh 
paragraph  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"All  keys  adapted  to  fit  the  Ignition  switch 
of  two  or  more  motor  vehicles  the  ignition 
switches  of  which  are  designed  to  be  operated 
with  different  keys  are  nonmailable  and 
shall  not  be  deposited  In  or  carried  by  the 
malls  or  delivered  by  any  postmaster,  letter 
carrier,  or  other  person  In  the  postal  service. 
Such  keys  may  be  conveyed  in  the  mails, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster 
General  shaU  prescribe — 

"(1)  to  any  bona  fide  locksmith,  new  or 
used  car  dealer,  officer  or  employee  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  or  contract  carrier,  or  officer  or 
employee  of  any  rental  car  agency  for  use  in 
their  business: 
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"(31  to  &iiy  officer  or  employee  of  any  au- 
tomoblie  club  or  aMoclaUon  operatLDg  1q 
more  than  one  State  or  an  affiliate  thereof 
for  uae  tn  connection  with  the  activities  of 
kucb  club  or  association;   and 

"(3 1  to  supply  or  procurement  personnel 
of  (A)  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  any  State, 
the  Dutnct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  poaseaalon  of  the 
United  States,  or  (B)  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  such  entity,  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  the  acUvltlas  of  such  department. 
agency,  or  Instrumentality. 
The  Postmaster  General  may  require,  as 
a  condition  of  conveying  any  such  key  In 
ihe  noalls.  that  any  person  proposing  to  mall 
such  key  exptialn  In  writing  to  the  satlsfac- 
tlon  of  the  Postmaster  General  that  the  mail- 
ing of  such  key  wUi  not  be  In  violation 
of  this  section." 

Sxc.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


April  1,  1966 


INCREASED  FOOD  SUPPLIES  FOR 
INDIA 

.Mr  ELLENDKR.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30.  the  President  sent  a  message 
t,o  the  House  of  Representatives  pertain- 
ing to  proposals  for  increasing  food  sup- 
plies for  India,  and  a  joint  resolution  was 
put  before  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
A.frlcui!,ure  Committee  of  the  House. 

Thi.s  morning,  this  message  was  sent 
tfi  the  Senate,  and  pursuant  to  this  mes- 
^aep  T  am  Introducing  on  behalf  of  my- 
se.r  '.':.(•  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MA.vsriEiD],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr  AiKKN].  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
fMr  Disksen).  and  such  other  Senators 
&s  .-nay  » ish  to  join,  a  joint  resolution  to 
carry  out  the  me-s-satre  submitted  today  by 
the  Presidpn:  nf  -he  UiUted  States. 

r):e  PP  E.STDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Jc;:.:  ros/-;  ;•;  :  xlll  be  received  and  ap- 
pri,:p:-la  >?:.'■■   referred. 

Tlie  j,  ::.•  resolution  (S.J,  Res.  148) 
to  .suppijr*.  r  3  participaUon  in  relieving 
vicums  of  nunger  In  India  amd  to  en- 
ha.-  cp  l:.d;,i  -  -tsaclty  to  meet  the  nu- 
tritional needs  vf  Its  people.  Introduced 
by  Mr  E; :  fnder  i  for  himself  and  other 
Ser.atr,:  ■;  va.s  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title  a.-c!  pferred  to  the  Committee  on 
AjsT'.cu.ture  and  Forestry. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wUsh  Ut  announce  that  I  shall  try  to  hold 
heari.'ig.s  on  this  Joint  reaoluUon  prob- 
ab!;.-  o:i  Tuesday  and  Wednasday  of  next 
wpek.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
wih  be  able  to  enact  the  resolution  before 
tt.e  Easter  recess  begins 

I  understand  that  the  House  will  take 
tip  the  renoluilon  on  Monday,  and  In  all 
probability  we  should  be  able  to  have  the 
resolution  enacted  before  the  Easter  holi- 
day begins. 

Nfr  CARLSON.  Mr  President  I 
wouid  appreciate  It  very  much  if  the  dis- 
lingul.shed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agrtruit'ire  and  Forertry  would  p»-- 
mit  me  to  cosponsor  the  joint  resolution 
B.-S  I  believe  U  is  a  resolution  which  should 
be  enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  oppor- 

Mr,  ELLENDER.    I  thaiik  the  Senator. 
Mr    President    I  ask  unanimous  oon- 

acn'  that  the  rpsoi.^'-lon  ramtht  at  the 
d*',";^  untl!  M^Midav  r.ext.  so  that  Senators 
'  -' '  ^«"=!'^  '-^  '^r-wnaor  it  may  do  so. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  on  economic  aid  to 
India  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  along  with  the 
resolution  which  was  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Ellen- 

DERl. 

The  PRBSromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    APRIL    1967    AS 
FEDERAL    LAND    BANK    MONTH 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  ^proprlate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  month  of 
April  1967  as  Federal  Land  Bank  Month. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  in  April  of  1917  marked  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  It  was  possible  for  people  to 
obtain  credit  through  Government-spon- 
sored programs  of  any  kind. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  has 
consistently  attacked  the  chronic  scar- 
city of  money  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment by  Instituting  reforms  on  farm- 
lending  practices.  It  has  provided  long- 
term  funds  for  farmers  at  reasonable 
costs  in  place  of  high  and  often  extor- 
tionate interest  rates  and  high  renewal 
commissions  every  few  years.  Prom  Its 
beginning,  the  bank's  primary  mission 
has  been  to  keep  borrowers  in  business. 

Many  agree  that  agriculture — the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber — is  rapidly 
moving  toward  its  greatest  hour.  For 
it  Is  Increasingly  evident  that  the  hopes 
of  people  everywhere  to  obtain  their 
barest  needs  for  food  and  hope  for  endur- 
ing peace  and,  indeed,  the  survival  of 
man  are  cloeely  linked.  Recognizing 
this,  the  Federal  land  banks  will  dedi- 
cate their  1967  golden  anniversary  to 
"American  Farmers:  Providers  of 
Plenty."  It  will  provide  a  threshold  of 
public  interest  and  understanding  not 
CMily  of  the  tremendous  contributions  of 
US.  agrlcultiire  In  the  past  but  also  of 
its  vital  role  in  the  Immediate  future. 

Coming  at  this  critical  time  In  world 
history,  this  anniversary  will  commemo- 
rate unquestioned  success  of  both  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  American  agri- 
culture and  develop  awareness  of  the 
Imperative  demands  which  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  meet  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  RicoaD,  together  with  a  letter  and 
its  enclosures  from  the  Director  of  the 
land  bank  service. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joiiit  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  and  letter 
with  enclosures,  will  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORD. 

The  joint  resolution  (3.  J.  Res.  150) 
to  provide  for  the  deslgnaUon  of  the 
month  of  April,  1967,  as  Federal  Land 
Bank  Month,  Introduced  by  Mr.  McClil- 
LAH.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Inception  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  In  April  of  1917  marked  the  first 
time  In  United  States  history  that  Americans 
were  enabled  to  obtain  credit  through  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  program  of  any  kind;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
stands  out  as  a  unique  alliance  of  farmers, 
the  financial  community,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, deriving  Its  loan  funds  from  bond 
sales  to  a  broad  range  of  Investors,  and  thus 
providing  a  mainstay  for  America's  agricul- 
tural strength  and  progress  through  a  bank- 
ing system  created  and  working  "of.  by,  and 
for"  Its  farmer -borrowers;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  land  bank  system  has 
pioneered.  Innovated,  and  provided  leader- 
ship for  the  wlae  and  constructive  use  of 
credit  by  America's  farmers;  and 

Whereas  the  American  farmer's  productive 
capacity  over  the  past  half  century,  which 
has  made  such  farmer  the  provider  of  plenty 
for  the  United  States  and  extensive  areas  of 
the  free  world  outside  the  United  SUtes, 
represents  one  of  the  free  world's  Indis- 
pensable assets;    and 

Whereas  It  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  the  hopes  of  people  everywhere  for  food, 
peace,  and  the  survival  of  mankind  are 
closely  Interrelated,  and  that  agriculture— 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber — la  thus 
rapidly  moving  toward  Its  greatest  chal- 
lenge; and 

Whereas  the  month  of  April  1917.  marked 
completion  of  the  chartering  of  the  twelve 
Federal  land  banks,  as  authorised  by  Act  of 
Congress,  and  the  first  land  bank  loans  were 
Issued  In  that  month;  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  AprU  1987,  provides 
an  appropriate  and  fitting  opportunity  tor 
due  recognition  of  the  foregoing  achieve- 
ments, accomplishments,  and  deeds:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Renolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled,  That  the 
month  of  April  1987,  la  hereby  designated  as 
■Pederal  land  Bank  Month"  and  the  Pres- 
ident Is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  observance  of  such  month  with  ap- 
propriate proceedings  and  ceremonies. 

The  letter  and  enclosures  presented  by 
Mr.  McClexxan  are  as  follows: 

Ua«oh  14,  lOM. 
Mr.  John  L.  Rtaiv. 
President.  Federal  Land  Bank    of  Neto  Or- 

leans.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mr,  Raij>b  E.  Nowlak, 

President.  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dkak  John  ako  Raiph:  As  you  know,  one 
of  the  Important  projects  leading  up  to  the 
SOth  anniversary  observance  will  be  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  requesting  a  Preslden- 
tUl  proclamation  deslgnaUng  April  1067  as 
Federal  Land  Bank  Month.  If  we  are  to  be 
successful  In  this  effort.  It  Is  highly  Impor- 
tant that  the  enclosed  draft  of  a  resolution 
be  Introduced  for  consideration  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining prompt  approval  of  the  resolution,  we 
feel  It  Is  advisable  to  have  It  introduced  by 
a  group  of  leading  Senators  representing  ag- 
riculture and  the  Judiciary  Committee,  per- 
haps headed  by  Senator  Ea8tl,akd,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, since  he  Is  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  We 
are  suggesting  that  he  be  joined  by  Senators 
McCLELL.Air.  of  Arkansas.  Dirkbxn,  of  Illi- 
nois, Bllemder,  of  Louisiana,  and  perhaps 
others. 

It  would  be  much  appreciated  if  you  will 
make  contact  with  your  Senator  on  tbls  mat- 
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ter  or  arrange  for  other  suitable  contact. 
The  enclosed  background  fact  sheet  may  be 
useful  in  explaining  the  Unportance  of  this 
proposed  resolution. 

I  will  appreciate  knowing  the  receptlveness 
of  your  Senator  to  the  proposal,  any  Infor- 
mation you  may  receive  as  to  when  the  res- 
olution win  be  Introduced,  and  suggestions 
as  to  appropriate  followup  on  our  part.  It 
Is  essential  to  the  anniversary  program  that 
the  resolution  be  approved  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Olxmw  O.  Bbowne, 
Directoir,  Land  Bank  Service. 

Facts  Rslattvx  to  thx  60tb  ANNrvxasAsr  or 
THx  Fkdxrai.  Laho  Bakks 

1.  In  America's  remarkable  agricultural 
progress  over  the  past  halX-oentury,  a  major 
factor  has  been  sound  farm  financing  and 
modern  business  methods — first  made  pos- 
sible through  long-term  credit  provided  by 
the  Federal  land  banks. 

2.  Inauguration  of  the  Pederal  land  bank 
system  In  1917  marked  the  first  time  In  UJ3. 
history  that  people  were  enabled  to  obtain 
credit  through  Oovernment-Bp>onsored  pro- 
grams of  any  kind. 

3.  By  use  of  initial  capital  funds  supplied 
by  the  Oovemment  and  emergency  Govern- 
ment capital  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's,  the  Federal  land  banks  were  Instru- 
mental In  helping  the  Nation  endure  periods 
of  crisis  because  thoxisands  of  farmers  were 
able  to  maintain  production  of  vital  food  and 
fiber  supplies.  Since  1947,  when  all  capital 
subscribed  by  the  Oovemment  was  returned 
to  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem has  been  completely  farmer  owned. 

4.  While  supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  deriving  its  loan  funds 
from  bond  sales  to  eminent  financial  institu- 
tions and  a  broad  spectrum  of  Investors,  this 
banking  system  Is  "of,  by  and  for"  Its  farmer- 
borrowers.  Thus  it  stands  out  as  a  unique  al- 
liance of  farmers,  the  financial  community, 
and  the  Government — a  mainstay  of  Ameri- 
ca's agricultural  strength. 

5.  Establishment  of  the  system  attacked 
the  chronic  scarcity  of  money  for  agricultural 
development  by  Instituting  reforms  In  farm- 
lending  practices.  It  provided  long-term 
funds  for  farmers  at  reasonable  cost  In  place 
of  high  and  often  extortionate  Interest  rates 
and  high  renewal  commissions  every  few 
years.  Unlike  many  other  lending  Institu- 
tions, the  Federal  land  banks  made  it  possible 
for  borrowers  to  amortlEe  their  loans  as  they 
earn  and  to  repay  loans  without  penalty. 
From  the  beginning,  the  banks'  primary  mis- 
sion has  been  to  keep  borrowers  In  business. 

«.  The  Congress  establlabed  the  Federal 
land  banks  as  a  permanent  and  dependable 
source  of  farm  mortgage  credit  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest  and  on  terms  especially 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  farmers. 
Today  the  banits  have  some  384,000  loans 
totaling  $4.3  billion  on  farms  In  this  coun- 
try—20  percent  of  all  mortgage  credit  ctir- 
rently  used  by  farmers.  During  their  48- 
yoar  existence,  the  banks  have  served  more 
than  2  million  farmers  with  loans  totaling 
some  $7.8  billion.  Farmers  and  others  In- 
terested in  agricultural  credit  agree  that 
over  the  years  these  banks  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  not  only  to  agri- 
culture but  to  our  Nation's  entire  economy 
as  well. 

7.  The  12  land  banks  and  more  than  700 
aflUlated  Federal  land  bank  associations  are 
the  senior  members  of  a  nattonn-lde  farm 
credit  system  which  from  Its  Inception  has 
pioneered.  Innovated,  and  set  both  pace  and 
standards  for  modern,  business-based 
financing  In  agriculture.  Thus  every  farm- 
er who  has  used  mortgage  credit  has  bene- 
fited. In  fact,  not  only  has  this  system 
•erved  as  a  model  for  agricultural  devMop- 
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ment  In  the  United  States  but  it  has  also 
furnished  basic  principles  for  developing 
credit  systems  In  m&ny  other  countries. 

8.  Meanlngf  111  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the 
land  banks  Is  expressed  In  comment  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  Reorganisation  of 
Government  Agencies  when  it  singled  out 
the  land  bank  system  as  requiring  no  recom- 
mendation for  change  or  improvement,  and 
stated ;  "We  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  high  ability.  Integrity,  and  service 
which  the  land  banks  have  shown  over  the 
years." 

9.  Many  agree  that  agriculture — the  pro- 
dtictlon  of  food  and  fiber — Is  rapidly  moving 
toward  Its  greatest  hour.  For  it  Is  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  hopes  of  people  every- 
where to  obtain  their  barest  needs  for  food 
and  hope  for  enduring  peace  and.  Indeed, 
the  survival  of  man  are  closely  linked.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  the  Federal  land  banks  will 
dedicate  their  1967  golden  anniversary  to 
"American  Farmers:  Providers  of  Plenty." 
It  will  provide  a  threshold  of  public  Interest 
and  understanding  not  only  of  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  of  VS.  agriculture  In  the 
past  but  of  its  vital  role  In  the  tnvmedlate 
future.  Coming  at  this  critical  time  In 
world  hlst-ory,  this  anniversary  will  com- 
memorate unquestioned  success  of  both  the 
Pederal  land  banks  and  American  agriculture 
and  develop  awareness  of  the  Imperative  de- 
mands which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
meet  in  the  years  ahead. 

commemobattve  ickoal 
Legislation  authorizing  commemorative 
medals  has  to  go  through  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  It  can  be 
Introduced  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
but  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  It  brought 
up  by  a  Senator  who  is  a  member  of  both 
the  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees. 

After  introduction  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, It  will  be  referred  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  a  bearing — prob- 
ably to  be  held  tn  conjunction  with  other 
matters  since  it  alone  does  not  warrant  a 
q;>eclal  hearing.  The  committee  will  then 
pan  on  It,  refer  it  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  where  It  will  then  be  read  twice  and 
(hopefully)  passed.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
have  it  Introduced  by  a  Member  of  the  House, 
where  It  will  automatically  go  after  Senate 
passage;  however,  It  might  be  helpful  to  get 
House  Members  Interested  in  it  to  expedite 
the  matter. 

Since  all  organizations  for  whom  these 
commemorative  medals  are  struck  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  them,  no  appropriations 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  accompany  or 
follow  the  resolution. 

COkLMXMOaATIVX  MONTH 

Legislation  providing  for  the  observance 
of  a  commemorative  month  to  honor  the 
SOth  anniversary  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
System  can  be  Introduced  by  any  Member 
of  the  Senate,  but  should  preferably  be  In- 
troduced by  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. After  Introduction  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  bill  is  brought  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  which  will  refer  It  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Observances, 
etc.  (Senators  Dirksen  and  McCixllan ) , 
who,  after  having  held  a  hearing  in  the 
course  of  other  business,  will  refer  It  back 
to  the  full  committee  for  reoonunendatlon; 
after  that  it  will  go  back  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  passage. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  oomoieDaoratlve  medal, 
there  Is  no  basic  ceed  to  Introduce  an  Identi- 
cal resolution  In  the  House;  but  it  would 
be  useful  to  Interest  House  Members  before 
it  gets  to  the  House  hopper. 

The  usual  commemorative  period  is  1  week. 
We  are  told  that  it  wlU  be  quite  dUBeult  to 
have  a  whole  month  ileolared  a  coaamamora- 
tlve  month,  but  Um  reaolutlon  was  Uralted 


with   the  Idea  that  a  period  shorter  than 
a  month  could  be  inserted  if  necessary. 

Joint    RxsoLtmoN    TO    Paovmx    fob    thx 

DBSIBlfATTOlf      OF      THX      MONTH      OV      APKH,, 

1967,  AS  PxBSXAi,  Land  Bank  Month 

Whereas  the  Inception  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  In  April  of  1917  marked  the 
first  time  in  United  States  history  that 
Americans  were  enabled  to  obtain  credit 
through  a  federally  sponscu'ed  program  of 
any  kind,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  land  bank  system 
stands  out  as  a  tmlque  alliance  of  farmers, 
the  financial  community,  and  the  Oovem- 
ment. deriving  Its  loan  fiwds  from  bond  sales 
to  a  broad  range  of  Investors,  and  thus  pro- 
viding a  mainstay  for  Amn-ica's  agricultural 
strength  and  progress  through  a  >^"fc'"B 
system  created  and  working  "of,  by,  and  for" 
its  farmer-borrowers;    and 

Whereas  the  Federal  land  bank  system  has 
pioneered.  Innovated,  and  provided  leader- 
ship for  the  wise  and  constructive  use  of 
credit  by  America's  farmers;  and 

Whereas  America's  agricultural  progress 
over  the  past  half  century  represents  one  of 
the  free  world's  Indispensable  assets,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  farmers  of  this  cotintry 
have  become  providers  o*  plenty  for  Ameri- 
cans and  extenstve  areas  of  the  free  world; 
and 

Whereas  It  becomes  Increasingly  evident 
that  the  hopes  of  people  everywhere  for  food, 
peace,  and  the  survival  of  mankind  are 
cloeely  Interrelated,  and  that  agriculture — 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber — is  thus 
rapidly  moving  toward  Its  greateet  challenge; 
and 

Whereas  the  month  of  April  1917,  marked 
completion  of  the  charteilng  of  the  twelve 
Federal  land  banks,  as  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  fiirst  Land  banks  were 
Issued  in  that  month;  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  April  1967,  pro- 
vides an  appropriate  and  fitting  opportunity 
for  due  recognition  of  the  foregoing  achieve- 
ments, accomplishments,  and  deeds:  Mow, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
month  of  April  1967,  Is  hereby  designated 
as  "Pederal  Land  Bank  Month"  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  p>eople  of  the  United  States 
for  the  observance  of  such  moDth  with  ap- 
propriate   proceedings   and   ceremoBles. 


WATERSHED  FINANCING 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  1  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  expressing  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  appropriations  and 
project  authorizations  for  watershed 
planning  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  jmit- 
pose  of  this  resolution  is  to  remove  the 
project  plarmtng  llmlUtlon  recently 
placed  on  the  watershed  program  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

During  the  p&Bt  few  years  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  wisely  In  creating  several 
new  programs  designed  to  help  people 
help  themselves.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a  resurgence  of  Interest  In  the  pres- 
ervation and  wise  de\'elopmeat  of  our 
Nation's  natural  resources.  In  review- 
ing this  activity,  however,  I  fear  that  we 
have  neglected  one  of  our  strongest 
existing  programs,  the  watershed  pro- 
tection program  created  in  1954  by  Pub- 
lic Law  566. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  few  other 
programs    that    have    greater    support 


too 
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amor.iT  the  people  and  ofBdals  at  all 
levels  of  Government.  Through  small 
watershed  construction  we  are  protect- 
ing our  people  from  flooda.  providing  rec- 
reation facilities,  Increaalng  municipal 
water  supplies,  storing  Irrigation  water, 
a.ad  enhancing  flsh  and  wildlife  habitat*. 
Watershed  projects  must  be  Initiated 
by  local  people  Those  who  sponsor 
these  projects  receive  technical  guidance 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
operate  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  State 
law  Alter  approval  of  a  project  plan 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
local  sportsorinK  organizations  must  do 
a  great  deal  of  woik  and  provide  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  cost  of  each 
project. 

My  home  State  of  Indiana,  under  the 
skJliful  guidance  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  has  developed  an 
exceptionally  progressive  program. 
The.se  two  agencies  have  done  an  out- 
itandlng  job  of  working  with  and  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  represent  88  local  watershed 
sponsoring  organization. 

State  support  for  this  program  Is  un- 
equivocal At  the  present  time,  Indiana 
.spends  more  money  for  watershed  plan- 
nmg  within  Its  borders  than  does  the 
Federal  Government.  In  addition, 
eventual  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  projects  in  our  current  program  will 
total  around  $51  million,  just  $15  million 
short  of  e<}ualllng  the  Federal  financial 
portion  With  nearly  90  projects  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  development,  the  State  of 
Indiana  ranked  fifth  in  the  number  of 
watershed  applications  recorded  in  a 
June  30.  1965,  survey. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  how  the  power  and  the  resources 
of  local.  State  a:;d  Federal  Oovemment. 
once  motivat^'d  by  local  Initiative,  can 
work  together  for  public  betterment. 

However,  only  two  watershed  projects 
In  my  State  have  been  completed.  Per- 
haps even  more  discouraging  is  the  fact 
that  38  pro.'ect  applications  have  not 
even  been  serviced.  This  tragic  situation 
deprives  the  people  of  the  benefit  of  a 
foiler  life  through  the  proper  use  and 
full  development  of  our  natural  re- 
-sources  Similar  problems  f£w:e  other 
States  m  connection  with  this  program. 
Recent  actions  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  threaten  to  further  retard  future 
development  and  to  render  useless  the 
time  and  money  spent  by  thousands  of 
local  people  on  these  projects. 

For  fiscal  year  1966  a  total  of  $5,721.- 
000  was  approps-lated  for  the  use  of  the 
Soil  Coiiservation  Service  for  watershed 
planning  purposes  Although  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  the  power  to  limit 
the  numt>er  of  projects  which  can  be 
planned  with  each  appropriation.  It  did 
not  do  so  at  the  time  appropriations  were 
made  last  year  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  proceeding  with  Its  customary 
diligence  has  to  date  secured  authoriza- 
tion for  the  planning  of  90  watershed 
projects  However,  on  March  9.  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  notified  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  it  had  set  a 
planning  limit  of  100  projects  for  fiscal 
>par  1966 


If  this  standard  Is  retained  it  will  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  watershed  pro- 
gram. The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
would  be  permitted  to  authorize  the  plan- 
ning of  only  10  more  projects  this  fiscal 
year. 

At  the  present  time  28  watersheds  lo- 
cated in  18  States  are  ready  for  planning 
authorization  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  funds  to  initiate  work  on  each 
of  them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  these  projects  and  their 
locations  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  In  addition,  18 
other  watershed  proposals,  the  names  of 
which  have  not  been  armounced,  will  be 
added  to  this  classification  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Therefore,  If  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  regulations  are  fol- 
lowed, 46  projects  would  be  competing 
for  only  10  openings,  with  the  result  that 
36  projects  would  definitely  be  delayed. 

Of  particular  importance  to  me  Is  the 
fact  that  3  of  these  28  projects  are 
located  in  Indiana.  In  addition,  all  of 
these  proposals  are  located  In  Indiana's 
Ninth  Congressional  District  which  is 
so  ably  represented  by  Congressman  Lie 
H.  Hamilton.  For  the  past  year  and  one- 
half  Representative  Hamilton  has 
worked  closely  with  the  sponsoring 
watershed  organizations  for  projects  on 
the  Upper  Vernon  Fork  of  the  Muscata- 
tuck  River,  the  Lower  Vemwi  Fork  of 
the  Muscatatuck  River,  and  the  East 
Pork  of  the  White  Water  River. 

The  development  of  these  three  much- 
needed  projects,  E^  well  as  the  others, 
will  be  severely  retarded  unless  Congress 
acts  promptly  on  Representative  Hamil- 
ton's resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
995,  or  the  similar  measure  which  I  am 
Introducing  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  small 
watershed  program  has  reached  a  criti- 
cal point.  The  Invaluable  services  of 
many  local  organizations,  concerned 
State  agencies,  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  should  not  be  wasted.  Sub- 
ject only  to  financial  limitations,  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service,  which  has  the  capabUlty 
to  move  forward,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  plan  these  watershed  projects. 

In  the  past  5  years.  Congress  has 
passed  19  major  conservation  and  na- 
tural resource  development  billa  and 
nearly  50  acts  creating  specific  paries, 
reclamation  projects,  navigation  con- 
structions and  other  similar  projects.  In 
view  of  this,  It  seems  to  me  that  water- 
shed programs,  which  do  so  much  for 
the  people  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  should  receive  comparable  treat- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  Introducing 
this  Senate  joint  resolution  and  hope 
that  it  will  receive  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESrOrNO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  list  will  be  printed  In  the 

RJECORO. 

TTie  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  151)  ex- 
pressing the  intent  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  watershed 
planning  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Bath,  was  received,  read  twice  by 


Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  list  presented  by  Mr.  Bath  is  as 

follows: 

Wat««bhxd  Planking  Rkqttests  Now  ELJctBi.c 
Toa.  AppaovAL  *t  Son.  CONsntVAXioN 
Smnci 

(Watershed,  State,  and  county) 

Big  Swamp  Creek.  Ala..  l,owndea. 

Swan  Creek,  Ala.,  Limestone. 

Excelsior  agricultural  water  management 
project.  Calirornla.  Kings. 

ButtonwUlow.  Calif  ,  Kern. 

Brooker  Creek.  Fla.,  Hlilsborougb  and  Pi- 
nellas. 

Teanatee  Creek,  Oa.,  White  and  Lumpkin. 

John's  Creek,  O*..  Floyd,  Oordon,  and 
Walker. 

Pond  Creek,  111.,  Wayne  and  White. 

Lost  Creek.  111.,  WUte  and  HamUton. 

East  Fork  oX  Whitewater  River,  Ind , 
Wayne.  Union,  Fayette,  Randolph,  and 
Franklin. 

East  Fork  of  Whitewater  River,  Ohio.  Darke 
and  Preble. 

Lower  Vernon  Fork  of  Muscatatuck  River, 
Ind,,  Jennings  and  Jackson. 

Upper  Vernon  Fork  of  Muscatatuck  River 
Ind..  Jennings,  Ripley  and  Decatur. 

Carter  Creek.  Iowa.  Davis  and  Appanorse. 

Upper  W^nut  east  sector,  Kansas.  Sutler 
and  Chase. 

Upper  Walnut  west  sector,  Kansas,  Butler. 

White  River  east  sector.  Kansas,  Butler, 
Marlon,  and  Harvey. 

White  River  west  sector,  ^fiiMnt.  Butler, 
Sedgwick,  and  Harvey. 

Tebo  Erlckson.  Iflcb..  Bay. 

Williams  Creek.  Mo.,  CUy. 

Mill-Long  and  Moore's  Creek,  Nebr.,  Wash- 
ington. 

Upper  Tioga  River.  Pa..  Bradford  and  Tioga. 

Bentley  Creek.  Pa.,  Bradford. 

Bentley  Creek,  NY.,  Chemung. 

Wolf  Creek,  Pa..  Mercer  and  Venango. 

Sugar  Creek.  Tenn.,  Bedford. 

Darr's  Creek,  Tex..  Bell, 

Wells  River,  Vt.,  Caledonia,  Orange,  and 
Washington. 

Swiss    Bader.   Wis.,    Green    and   Dane. 

Klckapoo  Creek.  Wis.,  Vernon  and  Mon- 


DO   NOT  MAKE  THE  PARMER  THE 
SCAPEGOAT  OP  INFLATION 

AMINDMENT    NO.    S0» 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  late  yes- 
terday aruiotmced  an  Increase  in  price 
support  for  manufacturing  milk  from 
$3.24  per  hundredweight  to  $3.50  per 
hundredweight.  At  the  same  time,  it 
announced  an  increase  of  more  than 
900,000  pounds  In  the  amount  of  Cheddar 
cheese  which  may  be  imported  Into  the 
United  States  In  the  next  few  months, 
and  an  adjustment  of  fluid  milk  prices  In 
a  number  of  milk  order  areas  which  will 
somewhat  offset  normal  seasonal  reduc- 
tions in  prices  to  farmers  for  milk  to  go 
Into  bottles.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
our  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
secure  a  better  return  for  dairy  fanners, 
but  this  Inadequate  adjustment  indicates 
that  the  Secretary  lost  most  of  the  battle 
to  those  economic  advisers  who  mis- 
takenly believe  that  fair  farm  prices  are 
Inflationary. 

The  adjustments  In  milk  price  supports 
have  been  carefully  tailored,  not  to  as- 
sure fair  returns  to  the  fanner,  but  to 
avoid  any  actual  increase  in  consumer 
prices.  Manufacturing  milk  Is  now  sell- 
ing on  the  market  for  $3.79  per  hundred- 
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weight.  The  support  price  until  today 
has  been  65  cents  under  that — $3.24  per 
hundredweight. 

The  Increase  In  the  manufacturing 
milk  price  support  simply  assures  farm- 
ers that  for  the  next  s^ear  milk  returns 
will  not  drop  back  55  cents  per  hundred 
to  $3.24;  rather  the  drop  will  be  held  to 
29  cents  per  hundred  at  $3.50. 

Meantime,  we  let  In  some  foreign 
cheese — for  which  we  will  have  to  pay 
hard  dollars — to  freeze  or  even  roll  back 
the  $3.79  market  price  level. 

If  anyone  beUeves  that  this  sort  of 
operation  is  going  to  slow  down  a  very 
serious  liquidation  of  dairy  herds,  and 
decline  in  dairy  production,  I  fear  that 
It  Is  only  because  they  are  listening  to 
economic  advisers  without  experience  In 
agriculture.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
where  anti-lnflatlon  pedicles  and  farm 
policies  both  appear  to  be  made  at  the 
present  time,  does  not  now  Include  an 
agricultural  economist. 

The  harsh  reality  of  Hfe  Is  that  when 
dairy  checks  start  declining,  and  farmers 
have  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  in- 
adequate returns  by  switching  to  some 
less  onerous  type  of  production  and  in- 
crease their  Incomes — to  get  up  at  dawn 
and  go  out  and  feed  some  cattle  and 
hogs  Instead  of  getting  up  at  some  pre- 
dawn hour  to  get  the  milking  done — a 
considerable  number  of  them  are  going 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Dairy  herd  liquidation  is  going  to  con- 
tinue under  this  Inadequate  Increase  in 
the  milk  price  support  level,  accompanied 
by  a  market  price  depressant.  The 
danger  that  our  volume  of  milk  produc- 
tion will  continue  on  its  downward  path 
and  finally  drop  to  levels  that  will  bring 
on  a  real  Inflationary  spiral — uncon- 
trollable even  with  further  abandonment 
of  Import  restrictions — continues  to 
exist. 

The  only  net  we  are  going  to  get  out 
of  yesterday's  milk  price  support  an- 
nouncement, I  fear.  Is  a  sharp  rise  in 
producer  irritation  over  Imports — a  rise 
that  Is  almost  guaranteed  by  the  pro- 
posal to  have  the  Tariff  Commission 
agitate  the  matter  with  hearings  on  fur- 
ther Increasing  Cheddar  cheese  import 
quotas. 

It  is  apparently  going  to  have  to  be 
demonstrated  again  that  there  is  no  real 
solution  to  the  farm  problem  except  fair 
returns  and  larger  sales  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  cannot  be  solved  with  mir- 
rors, or  with  price  support  operations 
that  deny  the  farmer  a  reasonable  re- 
turn. 

I  appreciate  the  serious  Inflation  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  confronted.  I 
applaud  the  President's  desire  to  prevent 
a  price  spiral. 

But  I  deplore  the  effort  to  blame  that 
inflation  on  the  fanner.  In  fact  the 
farmer  is  not  yet  receiving  his  fair  share 
of  the  national  Income. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
recently  about  the  cost  of  living  Index 
rising  about  2.8  percent  In  the  past  year, 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  last 
month  food  prices  were  responsible  for 
about  one-half  of  1  point  of  this  2.8  over- 
all Increase. 


Another  Government  report  on  March 
prices  has  also  come  out  in  the  past  few 
days — the  agricultural  prices  report.  It 
has  not  been  given  a  lot  of  publicity,  but 
It  should  have  been.  It  shows  that  the 
farm  parity  ratio  dropped  1  point  last 
month.  The  prices  that  farmers  received 
for  their  products,  comi>ared  to  the  cost 
of  the  things  they  have  to  buy.  actually 
fell  from  83  percent  of  parity  to  82  per- 
cent of  parity  between  February  15,  1966, 
and  March  15,  1966.  Farm  prices  in  the 
overall  went  down  1  point  during  the 
period  and  the  prices  farmers  have  to  pay 
for  their  living  and  production  Items 
went  up  2  points.  The  net  effect  was  a 
1 -percent  decline  In  the  purchasing 
power  of  farm  returns  during  the  month. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  have  Indicated 
concern  that  food  prices  are  111.4  per- 
cent of  the  1957-69  average.  So  is  every- 
thing else.  The  whole  cost-of-living  In- 
dex stands  at  111.  Unfortunately,  they 
do  not  take  a  careful  look  at  the  1957-59 
base. 

In  the  base  period  on  which  the  cost- 
of-living  index  is  founded,  farmers  got 
about  83  percent  of  parity  for  their  prod- 
ucts— 82  percent  in  1957,  85  percent  in 
1958,  and  82  percent  in  1959. 

They  were  not  getting  parity,  or 
equity.  In  the  base  period. 

They  are  not  getting  parity,  or  equity, 
today,  and  anyone  who  says,  as  a  news 
commentator  did  today,  that  a  continu- 
ing decline  in  farm  prices  is  a  "bright 
spot"  In  the  ecoiwmlc  outlook,  only 
proves  that  he  is  unconcerned  about 
justice  for  the  American  farmer. 

Fanners  were  still  getting  only  82  per- 
cent of  parity  on  March  15 — only  82 
percent  of  equity  on  the  basis  of  a  yard- 
stick that  we  have  accepted  for  many 
years  as  fair,  although  it  is  demonstrably 
too  low. 

The  only  two  farm  commodities  that 
were  bringing  parity  on  March  15  were 
hogs,  which  were  at  106  percent  of  parity, 
and  limes — not  a  very  widely  produced 
commodity — which  were  bringing  198 
percent  of  jjarity. 

Beef  cattle  were  at  89  percent  of 
parity. 

Wheat  was  selling  for  55  percent  of 
parity  in  the  market,  but  we  were  sup- 
plementing farm  returns  with  domestic 
certificates  which  brought  farm  returns 
up  around  72  percent  of  parity  on  a 
blended  basis. 

Com  was  selling  at  71  percent  of 
parity. 

Soybeans  were  bringing  only  86  percent 
of  parity,  although  not  in  any  over- 
supply. 

Eggs  were  at  86  percent  of  parity. 
Farm  prices  are  still  lagging — as  re- 
flected by  the  overall  82  percent  of  parity 
ratio.  The  effect  of  that  lag  In  overall 
returns  can  be  seen  in  rising  farm  debt, 
declining  farm  numbers — closing  out 
sales  now  In  progress  in  many  areas — 
and  In  the  comparatively  low  i>er  capita 
Income  of  our  farm  citizens. 

The  statistics  on  these  significant 
measures  of  the  real  status  of  our  agri- 
culture ought  to  be  known  and  imder- 
stood  by  everyone. 

Farm  debt  on  January  1,  1966,  stood 
at  $39.4  billion,  up  $3.4  billion  from 
a  year  earlier.    The  increase  was  two- 


thirds  on  real  estate  and  one-third  on 
non-real -estate  debt.  Farmers  still  are 
not  staying  even. 

The  decline  In  number  of  farmers  is 
running  at  the  rate  of  about  90,000  a 
year.  The  decline  In  absolute  numbers  is 
down  some,  because  the  number  of  farms 
remaining  to  be  liquidated  in  America  is 
down.  We  have  less  than  3.4  million 
farms  now.  There  were  once  twice  that 
number,  and  the  liquidations  still  con- 
tinue. 

The  disposable  personal  Income  of  the 
farm  population  In  1965  was  $1,510  per 
capita.  The  disposable  p)ersona]  income 
of  nonfarm  citizens  was  $2,405  per  capita, 
or  $900  per  person  more  for  people  out- 
side agriculture. 

This  Is  not  an  equitable  distribution  of 
disposable  Income  and  it  is  not  a  situa- 
tion to  freeze  with  the  economy  with  any 
kind  of  controls. 

We  today  have  a  spectacle  of  compara- 
tively low  farm  Incomes,  rising  farm 
debt,  declining  farm  numbers  as  a  result 
of  the  cost-price  squeeze,  and,  yet,  an 
increasing  effort  to  blame  farm  prices  for 
inflation  and  even  to  roll  back  farm 
returns. 

The  administration  early  this  year 
made  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
wheat  stocks  available  for  sale  for  unre- 
stricted use  at  the  low  CCC  minimum 
resale  price  level  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  bread. 

About  March  1  nearly  100  million 
bushels  of  com  were  dumped  Into  the 
market  to  keep  feed  prices  low,  thereby 
to  encourage  hog  production  and  bring 
down  pork  prices.  One  of  the  President's 
economic  advisers  said  exactly  that  on 
a  national  television  show. 

Export  restrictions  have  been  put  on 
cattle  hides  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
rolling  back  prices  and  preventing  a  rise 
in  shoe  prices,  although  the  cost  of  hides 
Is  an  insignificant  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

And  now  we  have  a  milk  price  support 
announcement  that  will  not  increase 
farm  returns,  coupled  with  a  loosening 
of  cheese  import  restrictions  which  will 
depress  prices. 

I  would  regret  very  much  the  neces- 
sity of  imposing  price  and  wage  controls 
to  halt  inflation. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  oould  cut  several 
bilUon  out  of  our  military  budget  with- 
out lessening  the  security  of  this 
Nation  In  the  least,  and  do  more  to  re- 
duce inflationary  pressures  than  all  the 
inequitable  farm  price  actions  have  done 
or  will  do. 

I  have  attemp>ted  In  past  years  to 
achieve  such  reductions  in  inflationary 
military  expenditures,  and  I  intend  to 
continue  those  efforts.  It  would  seem  to 
me.  for  example,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider whether  It  makes  any  sense  for  us 
to  finance  six  divisions  of  U.S,  troops  in 
Western  Europe  20  years  after  World 
War  n. 

I  hope  that  those  concerned  with  In- 
flation will  look  at  the  real  causes  and 
stop  making  fanners  struggling  with  less 
than  equitable  incomes  the  scapegoats 
In  e\'ery  inflationary  situation. 

As  one  step  In  this  direction,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
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proposed  to  bf  offered  to  8.  2932,  the 
coir.rrKxlity  reserve  bill. 

This  amendment  Is  Intended  to  pre- 
vent ihe  use  of  the  proposed  national  re- 
sf'ne  of  food  commodities  as  a  price  de- 
pressing device.  Unless  restrictions  are 
adopted,  the  proposed  reserve  could  be 
Lised  in  two  ways  to  effect  farm  prices. 

When  the  reserve  gets  low  and  needs 
to  be  replenished,  production  for  the  re- 
wrve— production  which  would  be  over 
a:.d  above  market  requirements — could 
nonetheless  t)e  left  in  the  market  until 
It  depressed  market  prices  down  to  mini- 
mum price  support  levels.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  would  requli'e  the 
3ecreu!-y  of  Agriculture  to  take  such 
production  off  the  market  by  making 
loan.s  on  It  at  115  percent  of  the  current 
price  support  level.  The  amendment 
^Aould  also  forbid  sales  from  the  wheat 
n.-.serve  at  less  than  115  percent  of  the 
price  support,  so  stocks  could  not  be  re- 
leased into  the  market  at  prices  which 
are   Inequitable    to   farm   producers. 

Mr  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
loHtj-term  welfare  of  the  American  econ- 
omy will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  permlt- 
ti.'.g  farm  prices  to  reach  equitable  levels. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Free- 
man ha3  done  an  outstanding  job  of  re- 
duclnj,  our  surpluses  and  strengtheiUng 
farm  prices  and  returns.  We  have  made 
real  progress  toward  a  parity  of  Income 
In  agriculture  which  will  permit  farmers 
to  buy  the  industrial  products  and  the 
sei-vlces  they  need  and  thereby  make 
their  proper  contribution  to  the  total 
economy 

Premature  Imposition  of  price  and  in- 
come r«>strlctlons  on  agriculture,  and  on 
»grlcu!fure  almost  alone,  will  only  con- 
tl.-.iio  an  imbalance  in  our  economy  which 
makes  for  Instability.  It  ultimately 
hurts  the  whole  economy. 

If  we  need  Inflation  control — and  I 
a.;ree  that  we  do — then  let  us  adopt 
means  that  are  equitable  to  all  segments 
of  the  economy  and  not  take  the  whole 
cost  out  of  those  few  segments  where 
the  existence  of  prtce  support  programs, 
."fecurlty  stockpiles,  or  Import  limlUtlons 
make  it  possible  to  depress  prices  by  re- 
leasing stocks. 

As  distasteful  as  It  la,  we  should  ap- 
proach Inflation  control  on  an  equitable, 
across-the-boa.'-d  basis  with  measures 
that  will  be  equally  applicable  through 
the  economy,  and  certainly  not  with 
measures  that  will  further  distort  prices 
and  incomes  which  are  already  at  sub- 
parity   level.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendm.ent  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
lection  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  fNo.  509  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
a;  d  Forestry,  as  follows: 

Amkndmcnt  to  S.  2933 

A:  ihe  end  of  the  blU  add  the  foUowLog 
new  tectlons : 

•aec.  8.  (»)  Secttou  107(1)  (a)  of  the  Agrl- 
cultur»l  Act  of  1949.  as  effective  with  rtmptcX 
to  the  loes  through  l»6B  crop*,  and  8«;tlon 
107(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  a« 
effecUre  for  the  1970  and  eube^iuent  cropa 
are  each  amended  by  Ineertlng  before  the 
punctuaUon  mark  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:    •;   Provided.   That  jwlce   aupport 


for  wheat  within  the  farm  reserve  alloca- 
tion shall  be  at  a  level  equal  to  116  per  cen- 
tum of  the  level  of  price  support  for  other 
wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  cer- 
tincatea.  For  any  marketing  year  the  farm 
reaerre  allocation  shall  be  the  number  of 
bushels  which  bears  tha  same  relation  to 
the  farm  wheat  marketing  allocation  a« 
the  national  reeerve  allocation  bears  to  the 
national  wheat  marketing  allocation.  The 
national  reserve  allocation  for  any  nuu'ket- 
Ing  year  shall  be  the  projected  yield  of  that 
part  of  the  national  acreage  aUotment  which 
results  from  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  first  proviso  of  section  333 (b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1B38. 
as  amended,  or  section  4  of  the  Commodity 
Reeerve  Act  of  196fl.  The  national  reserve 
allocation  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be 
proclaimed  at  the  same  time  that  the  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  is  proclaimed  for 
the  crop  of  wheat  to  be  marketed  In  such 
marketing  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, the  farm  reeerve  allocation  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  farm  wheat  marketing  allocation,  would 
equal  (I)  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat  plant- 
ed on  the  farm  for  harvest  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  begins 
multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for 
the  farm,  plus  (II)  the  amount  of  wheat 
stored  under  section  379c (b)  or  to  avoid 
or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty,  which 
Is  released  from  storage  during  the  market- 
ing year  on  account  of  underplantlng  or  un- 
derproduction. The  farm  reserve  allocation 
shall  be  sliared  among  the  producers  on  the 
farm  in  the  same  proportion  as  wheat  mar- 
keting certificates'. 

"(b)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  per'.od  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  'Pro- 
vided, That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  make  any  sales  of  wheat 
at  less  than  116  per  centum  of  the  current 
support  price  for  wheat,  plus  reasonable  car- 
rying charges.' 

"S«c.  6.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Com- 
modity Reserve  Act  of  19«6." 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OF  BILL- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  231 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  consponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 231,  relating  to  distribution  amorig 
the  States  of  research  and  development 
funds  made  available  by  Oovemment 
agencies. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC  HEARINO  ON 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OP 
1966 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Ctovernment  Operations 
will  conduct  public  hearings  on  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1966,  relating 
to  the  transfer  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Department  of  Interior.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  on  April  8-7,  1966, 
in  room  1318,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  Individuals  inter- 
ested In  presenting  their  views  or  filing 
statements  should  contact  Jerry  Sonosky, 
room  162,  Old  Senate  OflQce  Building,  ex- 
tension 2308,  by  April  5,  1966. 


NOTICE   OP  POSTPONEMENT  OP 
HEARING  ON  SENATE  BILL  2855 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  and  for  my  dls- 
tingtiished  colleague.  Senator  Ervin,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  I  announce  that  the 
hearing  on  S.  2855  scheduled  for  April  5, 
1966,  has  been  postponed  until  further 
notice. 

HEARINGS  ON  INCREASED  REGU- 
LATORY POWERS  TO  FEDERAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD  AND 
FEDERAL  BANK  SUPERVISORY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Tuesday.  I  introduced  by  request  a 
bill  to  give  Increased  regulatory  powers  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
to  the  three  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agencies,  and  announced  that  hearings 
on  the  bill  would  commence  on  Monday, 
April  4.  At  the  seme  time,  I  had  printed 
in  the  CoifORBssioMAL  Record  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  and  an  explanatory  mem- 
orandum in  order  that  financial  institu- 
tions might  get  immediate  notice  of  what 
was  Involved,  since  all  of  them  would 
have  access  to  the  Congressional  Record 
by  the  following  day. 

Today.  I  received  a  complaint  from  a 
valued  friend  In  New  York  who  repre- 
sents Institutions  that  would  be  affected, 
claiming  It  was  quite  unfair  for  me  to 
start  hearings  next  Monday  on  a  bill,  the 
contents  of  which  were  not  fully  known 
to  those  who  would  be  affected. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  we  have  not 
proposed  to  give  to  the  financial  institu- 
tions affected  the  usual  amount  of  time 
to  consider  a  new  proposal.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  not  altogether  a  new  pro- 
posal. A  very  similar  prcHwsal  was  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  I  introduced  late  in 
1964  by  request  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  which,  of  course,  had  to  go  over  to 
the  next  year,  but  the  bill  was  introduced 
to  give  all  savings  and  loan  associations 
time  to  study  the  proposal. 

The  bill  I  introduced  last  Tuesday 
authorizes  the  supervisory  authorities  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders  and  orders 
which  would  suspend  or  remove  bank 
and  savings  and  loan  officials.  These 
provisions  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
procedural  requirements  such  as  hear- 
ings and  would  provide  for  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  necessity  for  this  increased 
power  grows  out  of  just  a  few  cases  where 
action  of  the  type  Indicated  is  Imperative. 
If  not  taken  in  time,  the  situations  to 
which  I  refer  could  bring  into  disrepute 
large  segments  of  similar  institutions 
and  perhaps  stimulate  a  demand  for 
more  drastic  legislation  than  that  pro- 
posed. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  all 
four  regulatory  agencies  have  united  on 
what  should  be  done,  which  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  proposal  would  be  rea- 
sonably acceptable  to  the  financial  insti- 
tutions of  the  Nation.  However,  should 
serious  objections  be  raised  to  the  bill 
and  serious  demands  made  for  more  time 
to  be  heard.  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
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action  be  deferred  until  such  testimony 
can  be  received.  But  in  that  connec- 
tion, I  think  those  who  may  ask  for  more 
time  to  be  heard  should  know  that  our 
committee  Is  operating  on  a  very  tight 
schedule.  We  have  agreed  to  start  hear- 
ings, following  the  Easter  recess  on 
April  19,  on  the  housing  program,  which 
is  an  administration  program  and  one 
very  vital  to  the  Nation.  It  is  so  vital 
in  fact  that  I  Interrupted  hearings  on  the 
bank  holding  company  bill  in  order  to 
give  the  Housing  Subcommittee  a  chance 
to  perfect  and  bring  before  the  full  com- 
mittee its  bill  but  I  have  definitely  prom- 
ised to  resume  hearings  on  the  bank 
holding  company  bill  on  or  about  May  2  ' 
and  to  complete  action  on  that  bill  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practical.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  if  we  cannot  complete 
hearings  on  the  regulatory  bill  as  sched- 
uled next  week,  it  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  action  has  been  completed 
on  the  bank  holding  company  bill  and 
that  delay,  in  the  opinion  of  all  of  the 
regulatory  agencies,  would  be  unfortu- 
nate. The  present  plan  Is  to  allocate  as 
much  as  8  days  to  the  hearings  on  this 
regulatory  bill  and  we  hope  that  the 
interested  parties  will  promptly  familiar, 
ize  themselves  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  be  prepared  to  express  to  the 
committee  their  views  concerning  it 
within  that  time. 


HEARINGS  ON  GOLD  SCHEDULED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  wish  to  announce  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  May  4  on  the 
following  bills  Introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  gold  mining  In  the 
United  States : 

S.  1377,  a  bill  I  introduced  a  year  ago 
to  provide  for  compensation  to  gold 
miners  for  differences  in  costs  of  pro- 
duction in  the  last  quarter  of  1939  and 
current  costs.  The  theory  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  that  since  gold  miners  are  com- 
pletely unable  to  operate  profitably  at 
this  time  because  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion so  far  exceed  the  arbitrarily  limited 
price  of  $35  an  ounce  at  which  they  may 
sell  their  product,  they  have  a  right  to 
be  compensated  for  the  increase  in  costs 
of  production.  This  is  the  same  bill  as 
S.  2125  which  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  during  the  88th  Congress. 

S.  2562,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
McGovERN,  which  would  compensate 
gold  miners  on  a  basis  of  stated  percent- 
age of  value  of  gold  bullion  receipts  pro- 
duced annually.  This  legislation  is  also 
designed  to  compensate  gold  miners  for 
rising  costs  of  production  in  the  face  of 
a  federally  imposed  limitation  on  the 
price  of  gold. 

S.  Res.  83.  a  bill  introduced  by  my 
Alaskan  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett,  to 
establish  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Domestic  Gold  Production. 

Names  of  witnesses  who  wish  to  testify 
on  any  or  all  of  these  bills  should  make 
their  interest  known  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


POPULATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  announced  that  a  series 
of  hearings  were  planned  next  week  on 
S.  1676,  my  bill  to  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate birth  control  information  upon 
request,  at  home  and  overseas.  Unfor- 
timately,  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  the 
hearing  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures  had  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  April  5,  when  we  were  to  hear 
from  representatives  of  the  Dade  County 
school  system  In  Miami,  Fla.  The  sub- 
committee will  hear  from  Superintend- 
ent Joe  Hall  and  School  Board  Chairman 
Jane  Roberts  at  a  later  date. 

The  other  hearings  next  week  will  be 
held  as  announced  on  April  6,  7,  and 
8,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Witnesses  who  will  testify  next  week 
are: 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6 

State  Senator  John  Bermlngham, 
Denver,  Colo.,  author  of  birth  control 
bill  which  was  approved  by  Colorado 
State  Legislature. 

Dr.  Joseph  "Martin.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Medical  Associates,  who,  with  other  med- 
ical doctors,  is  working  to  make  birth 
control  information  available  to  the  poor 
who  wish  to  have  it;  participant  in  the 
1965  White  House  Conference  on  Health. 

Dr.  William  Vogt,  New  York  City,  ecol- 
ogist.  author,  secretary  of  the  conserva- 
tion fund. 

Mr.  Arnold  Maremont,  Chicago.  111., 
Industrialist,  lawyer,  president  of  the 
Maremont  Corp.,  former  chairman  of  the 
Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission. 

THT7BSDAY,  APUI,  7 

Hon.  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

rrUDAT,  APRIL  8 

Hon.  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  annoimce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Portugal. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALB,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
Statement  by  him  on  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  Byelo- 
russia. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONS 
NEW  STATEMENT  OP  POLICIES 
FOR  DESEGREGATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education's  new  guidelines 
for  desegregation  of  public  schools  imder 
Utle  6  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  are 
another  example  of  the  danger  of  State 
and  local  dependence  upon  Federal 
money.  In  our  federal  system,  State  and 
local  officials  have  traditionally  held  the 
responsibility  of  educating  our  young 
people.  Viewed  broadly,  the  Commis- 
sioner's new  gtildelines  are  another  step 
toward  the  complete  nationalization  of 
our  State  and  local  school  systems  by 
Federal  agencies.  Even  though  these 
new  guidelines  may  be  aimed,  as  Com- 
missioner Howe  asserts,  only  at  elimi- 
nating the  dual  school  system  In  the 
South,  school  officials  in  other  parts  of 
the  Nation  should  certainly  be  aware  of 
the  direction  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
is  taking  in  dictating  matters  to  local 
school  boards  and  school  officials.  While 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  may  not  be 
concerned  now,  these  new  regulations 
point  the  way  to  Federal  regulation  of 
textbooks,  lesson  plans,  and  all  other 
areas  of  traditionally  State  and  local 
control. 

When  title  6  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights 
Act  was  being  debated  in  the  Senate,  I 
warned  of  the  dangers  that  tyrannical 
law. would  pose  to,  first,  State  and  local 
responsibility  for  education,  and  second, 
the  sole  power  of  Congress,  delegated  by 
the  Constitution,  to  legislate.  I  stated 
then  that: 

Title  6  constitutes  a  brazen  eflort  to  trans- 
fer to  the  President  the  lawmaking  power  of 
Congress  In  violation  of  article  I,  sections  1 
and  8  of  the  Constitution. 

My  warnings  went  unheeded,  and  title 
6  is  now  the  law.  Congress  did  abdicate 
its  legislative  responsibility,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  now  as- 
suming, because  of  the  broad  powers 
given  it  under  title  6,  the  responsibility 
for  legislating  In  these  areas  of  educa- 
tion. The  new  guidelines  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Illustrate  w-hat 
James  Madison  meant  in  The  Federalist, 
when  he  said : 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judiciary,  In  the  same 
bands,  whether  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  Justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny. 

I  feel  the  potential  dangers  in  this  type 
of  legislation  will  soon  be  realized  in 
parts  of  our  country  other  than  the 
South  when  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation carries  out  his  Intended  plan  to 
deal  with  educational  practices  In  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

Commissioner  Howe,  in  his  statement 
on  the  new  rules,  spoke  with  pride  about 
the  compliance  of  all  the  school  districts 
with  the  original  guideline  standards. 
He  stated  that  aU  but  70  of  the  2,000 
school  districts  filed  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  original  guidelines  used  the 
words  "fairminded  school  officials"  and 
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"what  reasonab.e  mer  *  oidd  Uiink  nec- 
essary." The  tone  oX  the  original  irulde- 
llne«  which  dealt  reapectfuily  with  Stau- 
and  local  school  officials  ivas  now  bee', 
abaruloned.  The  lone  of  the  new  s'oxde- 
llnes  Is  dictatorial,  and  tlie  word  -mtisv' 
l3  used  A  total  of  92  llme«i  TT-.ey  do  :iot 
mention  anything  about  the  best  possible 
education  for  our  children  and  seem  on.'- 
deslgned  to  Implement  some  burea-^ 
crafs  nebuloti-s  and  hollar  concepts  of 
sociological  progre.sp 

School  districts  no^i  ar°  b^in;?  tnld  :,ha" 
their  previous  dehberatiop.s  and  >;oocl 
faith  planning  to  provide  the  mcst  mean- 
ingful and  equitable  deseerr '•Ration  plan 
In  the  area  tn  which  they  :;v?  are  not 
reasonable  and  that  they  <i.\A  not  go  far 
enou*ih.  The  new  Commi.s.sioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  zealously  prom^jlgated  new 
rales  and  regiilatiotus  which  ito  far  be- 
yond the  legislative  ;>ower  which  Con- 
gress allocated  to  him  and  the  tedious 
process  lias  been  started  all  over  again. 
Much  Ls  said  about  the  pood  fatth  of 
local  school  orr.c.als.  but  what  are  these 
school  officials  to  think  of  the  ?ood  faith 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education?  The 
previous  gtxxl  faith  contracts  have  been 
broken  and  L'  the  Commissioner's  pur- 
pose Is  to  cooperate  with  local  school  of- 
flclaLs  in  providing  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  the  children  while  carrying  out 
the  mandates  of  title  6.  one  can  only 
wonder  if  hi.s  new  approach  In  dealing 
with  such  deep  social  changes  will  ac- 
complish his  objectives. 

These  new  guidelines  not  only  are  ex- 
amples of  the  dangers  of  Congress  un- 
c3n.stUutionally  relinquishing  Its  legis- 
lative responslbUity,  but  llluatrates  an 
aitency  irreetJily  assuming  new  power  and 
promuUatmg  new  rules  which  are  going 
far  beyond  congressional  Intent  and.  In 
effect  arf  passing  new  legislation  and 
amending  old  acts  Per  example,  sec- 
tion 602  of  ?hp  act  authorizes  the  agency 
concerned  to  promulgate  rules  of  "gen- 
eral applicability*";  however,  the  guide- 
lines of  the  CoBunlssioner  of  Education 
are  clearly  designed,  and  this  has  been 
admitted  bv  Commlsslomer  Howe,  to  deal 
only  with  the  diial  school  8yst«n  in  effect 
m  the  South.  These  rules  do  not.  Com- 
missioner Howe  says,  'deal  with  the 
sometime  even  more  difficult  racial  prob- 
if>ms  in  our  large  cities  or  other  districts.  " 
'I  nus,  th»-  new  rules  do  not  operate,  as  de- 
manded bv  '.tie  6.  in  a  general  way  to 
resrulat*-  discrimination  In  the  entire 
ro'in'  r-  O- arly.  this  Is  against  the  dic- 
ta tts  of  title  6  and  no  matter  how  these 
n-KulaUons  are  viewed,  fairly  or  harshly. 
n  1  one  can  say  that  the  whims  of  the 
Commiss.oner  of  Education  are  not 
amending  the  l&b4  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Other  secuoi..s  A  this  country  may  not 
be  concerned  pie.sentiy  wlUi  this  ckeaire 
fur  ;x)wer  ■*  ;;:ci;  i.^  being  exhibitod  by  the 
Commi^ioner  <  f  EducaUon  but  what 
la-As  w;i:  tile  OfSce  of  Education  and 
other  Federal  a«ctic]es  be  able  to  pa^s 
unilaterally  m  the  future? 

An  example  of  the  incongruities  of  the 

n»w  guidelines  are  the  demands  for  total 

deseirrfrstior.  orf  public  school  facnlticB. 

The  nrw  ^uMHines  state; 

The  racial  y^rrr^mcn  of  the  profes«ton»l 


In  tb«  •ystem  miw?  b<!  ci-rna.iiftrM  iii  detar- 
mining  wh^Uiar  -..i?  .^i'-.^der-.u  lto  lUbJeotMl 
to  dlacrtmtnatir*!   ;n  «vji?atloa  procraKW. 

In  explaining  tiiese  guidalinM,  Mr. 
I>av!d  Ba.'-u*.  of  the  Oifice  of  E>luo*tion, 
said  in  i-talelgh.  N  C,  •unt.i. 

BAce  rr..%y  tiare  %>  be  takWk  Into  ariTWint  la 
;,iti  .-?  nAhii^niaeTklB  Ao  &•  t*  Mitlt<TI  an  Into- 

liierefore.  the  new  guldeltnf*  demand 
that  race.  In  some  ca-ses.  be  utjed  as  a 
prpr°<;;)site  for  Job  selection. 

In  add.tion  to  the  alleged  purpose  of 
title  7  of  the  Chrll  Rights  Act,  which  was 
to  prohibit  race  from  being  used  as  a 
criterion  for  lob  ^lertlon  section  604  of 
the  act  state.s  tiiar  nothing  in  title  6  shall 
be  construed  to  aufx-inze  action  by  any 
Federal  agency  wi'  .n  respect  to  any  em- 
ployment practic*'  of  any  employer,  ex- 
cept where  a  primary-  objective  of  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  to  provide 
employment."  Under  the  new  guidelines, 
however,  all  Federal  money  to  an  ed\ica- 
tlonal  Institution  can  be  cut  oB  If  local 
school  ofBetals  do  not  use,  in  some  In- 
stances, race  as  a  criterion  for  Job  selec- 
tion. 

Nothing  In  Utle  8  deals  with  the  racial 
composition  of  the  professional  staff  of 
a  school  system  and  title  4  which  pro- 
vides for  desegregation  of  pubUc  schools 
concerns  only  the  asstgnnent  of  stu- 
dents without  regard  to  race  or  color- 
no  mention  Is  made  of  profes8l<mal  staff. 
This  Is  simply  an  example  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  exceeding  the  au- 
thority It  has  under  title  6.  I  am  sure 
all  educators  would  agree  that  the  em- 
ployment of  their  teachers  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  o*  tbetr  ability  to  per- 
form their  Job  and  should  not  be  based 
on  any  other  criteria. 

The  most  insidious  sections  of  the  new 
policies  are  these  which  attempt  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance  in  southern 
schools.  During  the  debate  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  there  was  repeated  ref- 
erence by  proponents  on  the  bill  that 
racial  Imbalance  was  not  to  be  covered  by 
the  act.  The  former  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, the  Honorable  Hitbkrt  Hdhphrey, 
in  Senate  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
made  It  clear  that  the  act  was  in  no  way 
Intended  to  cure  racial  imbalance.  He 
stated: 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  reference 
to  th«  0»ry  cafl«  Thin  csm  m*k«s  It  quite 
clear  that,  while  the  Constitution  prohibits 
aegregaUoii.  it  do««  not  require  integratloa. 
The  biwlng  of  ctiUdrea  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance would  be  an  act  to  effect  the  integration 
of  school*.  In  fact,  if  the  biU  were  to  compel 
It,  It  would  be  a  violation,  became  It  would 
be  handling  the  matter  on  the  basis  ot  ruce 
and  would  be  transporting  children  because 
of  race. 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  Integrate  the 
schools:  it  does  attempt  to  ellnUnate  aegrega- 
UoQ  In  the  acbool  systems.  Tb*  nakural  fac- 
tors sach  as  density  of  popalaUon  and  the 
distance  that  students  would  have  to  travel 
are  considered  legitimate  means  to  determine 
thevaUdlty  of  a  school  district,  if  the  echooi 
dlstrleta  are  not  gerrymandered,  and  In  eflfect 
deUberately  segregated.  The  fact  that  tb«r« 
is  a  racial  tmbalanc«  pmt  m  ta  not  aoKiethlng 
wtttab  Is  nnonMaiituttonal.  Tl»»t  u  why  we 
li*v»  attjmptad  to  ciartfy  it  wltH  the  lan- 
guage in  section  4. 


indeed,  Mr.  Preildait, 

wexe  Inoorpormted  In  tfa*  Mctlan 
4M(b)  oX  tiM  Ctvtt  R4cbUi  Art  of  1M4 
irtiloh  apectflealUr  provides 

*l>es«gr«gatloB''  shall  not  mean  the  ssMgn- 
mant  of  atodents  to  pvibVe  schools  in  ordar 
to  ovareoow  racial  imbalance. 

However,  the  purpose  of  many  of  the 
new  policies  Issued  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  clearly  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance  In  violation  of  the  legislative 
history,  legislative  Intent,  and  of  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  section  401(b)  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act. 

For  exsunple.  In  subpart  D  of  the  new 
policies  dealing  with  students  exercising 
a  free  choice  of  schools,  the  rules  are  de- 
signed to  attack  racial  Imbalance.  This 
is  true  because  the  only  preference  which 
may  be  given  to  students  exercising  a  free 
choice  has  to  be  to  any  student  whose 
choice  is  for  a  school  at  which  students 
of  his  race  are  a  minority.  No  other  rea- 
son can  possibly  be  given  for  this  section 
except  that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  trying  to  remove  racial  Imbalance. 
Coupled  with  this  preference  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  busing  students  in  the  South  un- 
der subpart  D.  The  busing  provisions  of 
the  new  guidelines  are  In  section  181.51 
which  provides: 

In  any  event,  every  student  chooalng  either 
the  formerly  white  or  the  formerly  Negro 
school  (or  other  school  established  for  stu- 
dents of  a  particular  race,  color,  or  national 
origin)  naarest  bla  residence  must  be  trans- 
jKirted  to  the  school  to  which  he  Is  assigned 
under  these  provisions.  If  that  school  is  suffl- 
clently  distant  from  his  home  to  make  hitm 
eligit>ie  for  transportation  iinder  generally 
applicable  transportation  rules. 

This  section  would,  of  course,  require 
the  transportation  of  a  student  to  a 
school  In  which  a  racial  Imbalance  exists 
and  as  such  It  spedflcally  violates  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
That  section  states: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  offlclai 
or  coort  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
arder  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  tranaport*tlon 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another 
in  order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance. 

Subpart  C  of  the  new  guidelines  con- 
cerns voluntary  desegregation  plans 
based  on  geographic  attendance  zones. 
However,  section  lB1.33<b>  provides  that 
these  voluntary  desegregation  plans  need 
not  be  followed  if  a  student  desires  to 
transfer  to  a  school  within  the  system 
where  students  cf  his  race  are  a  minor- 
ity. Geographic  attendance  zones  which 
have  been  established  without  regard  to 
race  have  been  repeatedly  said  to  be 
exempt  from  Civil  Rights  Acts.  But  even 
though  such  attendance  zones  have  been 
drawn  completely  without  regard  to  race, 
the  new  poUcles  can  be  used  to  cure  any 
racial  imbalance  in  violation  of  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  1964  Civil 
Bights  Act. 

In  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a 
free-choice  plan,  the  CoomiiHtoner  states 
In  subpart  D  of  tbc  guMrilnes  be  will 
use  a  peromtave  "tnew  In  ilii  in  1 1  ii  ii 
tlon"  in  detanalnlnt  wbetber  th»  free- 
efaoVsa  plan  shall  oonttnue.  Obvtoosly 
the  pozposa  ot  uatat  enttrelr  artattzary 
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percentages  Is  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance rather  than  to  eliminate  desegrega- 
tion as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  designed. 
In  his  dictates  on  freedom-of-cholce 
schools  in  subpart  D,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  courts  and  especially 
the  Brown  decision.  In  construing  that 
decision,  the  eminently  able  jurist  John 
J.  Parker  said  in  Briggs  v.  Elliott  (132  F. 
Supp.  776) : 

It  is  important  that  we  point  out  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided   and 
what  it  has  not  decided  in  this  case.    It  has 
not    decided    that    the    Federal    courts    are 
to     take     over     or     regulate     the     public 
schools  of  the  States.     It  has  not  decided 
that  the  States  must  mix  persons  of  different 
races  In  the  schools  or  must  require  them 
to  attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of 
the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  attend. 
What   It  has  decided,   and   aU    that   it   has 
decided,  Is  that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attend 
any  school  that  It  maintains.     This,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ckjurt,  the  State 
may  not  do  directly  or  Indirectly;  but  If  the 
schools  which  It  maintains  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  Is  Involved   even  though   children 
of  different  races  voluntarily  attend  different 
schools,   as  they   attend  different  churches. 
Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
the  people   freedom   to   choose   the  schools 
they    attend.      The    Constitution.    In    other 
words,    does    not    require    Integration.      It 
merely  forbids  discrimination.     It  does  not 
forbid    such    segregation    as    occurs    as    the 
result  of  voluntary  action.    It  merely  forbids 
the  use  of   governmental   power  to  enforce 
segregation.    The  14th  amendment  is  a  lim- 
itation upon  the  exercise  o*  power  by  the 
State  or  State  agencies,  not  a  UmltaUon  upon 
the  freedom  of  individuals. 
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Now  the  Commissioner  Is  attempting 
to  break  down  with  administrative  edicts 
the  free-choice  schools,  without  any  re- 
gard for  Judicial  pronouncements  on  the 
subject, 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  great 
concern  many  of  North  Carolina's  school 
ofBcials  and  citizens  have  expressed 
about  the  deslrabUlty  of  the  new  guide- 
lines, I  have  written  Commissioner  Howe 
and  asked  him  to  reconsider  these  new 
policies  in  light  of  the  disruptive  effect 
that  they  might  have  on  the  good -faith 
progress  which  has  been  made  under  the 
original  rules. 

At  least,  Mr.  President,  it  would  seem 
mat  the  Department  of  Education  should 
delete  the  sections  of  the  guidelines  deal- 
ing with  racial  Imbalance  in  order  to 
conform  the  new  rules  to  congressional 
intent.  If  this  is  not  done,  I  hope  the 
Congress  wUl  reassert  its  constitutional 
authority  and  strike  down  these  regula- 
tions. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JOHN  L. 
McCLELLAN  OP  ARKANSAS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, because  of  my  duties  In  the 
Senate,  including  the  work  In  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons  has  re- 
cently been  engaged,  I  was  unable  to  be 
f  ""f^^t  when  the  people  of  my  State  paid 
tribute  to  Arkansas"  senior  Senator  and 
our  coUeague,  John  L.  McClellan,  at  a 


meeting  in  the  Robinson  Auditorium  in 
Little  Rock  on  Friday.  March  25. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  belabor  the 
Senate  by  speaking  at  any  length  about 
John  McClkllan's  career  here  because 
there  are  those  In  this  body  who  have 
served  with  him  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  We  in  the  Senate  know  him. 
Anything  I  could  tell  the  Senate  about 
the  contributions  John  McClellan  has 
made  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  cer- 
tainly would  be  redundant  and  super- 
fluous. 

Those  of  us,  however,  who  have  served 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can- 
not, I  think,  help  but  be  touched  and 
gratified  by  expressions  of  appreciation 
from  those  who  have  made  It  possible  for 
us  to  occupy  the  positions  of  importance 
and  trust  that  we  hold. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  made  known, 
last  week,  to  John  McClh-lan  the 
respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  ap- 
preciation they  have  for  their  senior 
Senator.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  any 
Member  of  this  body  might  say  about 
him  could  mean  as  much  to  him  as  this 
expression  of  loyalty  from  his  con- 
stituents. 

In  that  vein,  and  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  pause  and  reflect  that  our  labors 
here  do  not  go  imnoticed,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  copies  of  the  following 
telegrams  from  President  Johnson,  Gov- 
ernor Faubus,  John  M.  Bailey,  and 
Winthrop  Rockefeller;  copies  of  news- 
paper coverage;  and  three  statements 
delivered  In  Senator  McClellan 's  behalf 
by  Fred  Pickens,  Jr.,  Bishop  Paul  V 
Galloway,  and  William  H.  Kennedy,  Jr. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Makch  34, 1966. 

Mr.  WiLLUM  H.  KXNNH)T, 

Chairman,  Friends  of  John  itcClellan  Com- 
mittee.   Sational    Bank    of    Commerce. 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark.: 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  friends  of 
John  McClxixan  have  come  together  In  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  of  the  many  years 
of  distinguished  service  he  has  given  to  his 
State  and  Nation. 

John  was  first  elected  to  Congress  In  1934. 
I  came  to  Washington  at  Just  about  the  same 
time.  We  share  many  memories  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  those  years  as  an  entire  nation  ral- 
lied to  light  the  worst  depression  In  our  his- 
tory. 

As  his  former  colleague  In  the  Senate,  I 
know,  too,  of  the  dedication  and  Integrity 
with  which  he  has  served  during  his  24  years 
as  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

His  achievements  as  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment OperaUons  Committee  have  served 
to  Improve  the  very  structure  of  government. 
Not  only  his  constituenu  but  aU  the  people 
of  our  country  are  beneficiaries  of  that  work. 

I  am  truly  grateful— and  I  believe  I  speak 
for  the  entire  Nation — for  the  magnificent 
accomplUhments  of  the  89th  Congress.  No 
Congress  has  done  more  for  so  many  oeoole 
of  this  land.  •'»-*' 

I  appreciate  the  support  which  John  gave 
to  such  historic  leglslaUve  programs  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
which  already  Is  helping  so  many  thousands 
of  youngsters:  to  the  social  security  amend- 
ments which  guarantee  hospital  care  for  our 
aged;  and  to  the  vital  new  farm  program. 

I  wish  you  would  convey  to  him  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes, 

Ltndon  b.  Johnson. 


Copy   or  Tttwauii  P«om   0«val  B.   Fattbus, 
OoviaNOB,  Statb  or  Akkansas,  That  Was 
Read  at  thx   Appiueciation   Lcncheon   in 
toTTut  Rock  ro«  SENAToa  McClhxan  on 
MAacH  25,  1966 
Hon.  John  t.  McCl«i.i.an, 
US.  Senator,  State  of  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.: 

Sincerely  regret  Inability  to  be  present  for 
luncheon  In  your  honor.  This  Is  a  great 
tribute  which  you  richly  deserve,  and  I  join 
with  your  many  friends  In  extending  hearti- 
est congratulations. 

OavAi.  E.  Pattbtts. 

Telegram  That  Was  Sijppossd  To  Havk  Bekn 

Delivered  to  the  Omce  YESTjaoAT 
Hon.  John  L.  McCuxlan, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

May  I  Join  with  your  many  friends  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  dlstlng\aahed  service 
you  have  given  your  State  and  the  country 
for  so  many  years.  As  a  Congressman  during 
the  l930's.  as  a  Senator  for  more  than  two 
decades,  and  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Government  OperaUons  Committee,  you  have 
won  the  respect  of  your  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  the  DemocraUc  Party,  My  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Bauxt, 
Chairman.   Democratic   National   Com- 
mittee, Washington.  D.C. 

MORRILTON,    A«X.. 

March  26.  1968. 
Senator  John  L.  McCleixan, 
Union  Life  Building, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.: 

Sorry  I  could  not  be  at  the  luncheon  today. 
However,  as  one  of  your  constituents  I  want 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  many 
others  you  received  today  at  the  testimonial. 
I  am  proud  of  our  State  and  proud  of  the 
significant  contribution  you  have  made  to- 
ward a  better  Arkansas  for  all  of  us. 

Winthrop  Rocxxteixer, 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  28,  1966. 
Bn.L  Kennedt, 

Chairman,  McClellan  Day  Luncheon, 
Robinson  Auditorium, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Dear  Bnx:  X  regret  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  In  Washington 
prevent  my  attendance  at  the  luncheon 
honoring  my  colleague  and  our  senior  Sen- 
ator, John  McClxllan.  Though  I  cannot 
be  with  you  In  person,  I  join  with  John's 
many  other  friends  In  paying  tribute  to  him 
for  his  many  years  of  Illustrious  service  to 
the  people  of  Arkansas  and  the  Nation.  Hav- 
ing served  with  Senator  McCteixan  for  21 
years  In  the  Senate  of  the  tJnited  States,  I, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  person,  can  at- 
test to  the  untold  benefits  Arkansas  has 
derived  as  a  result  of  his  many  efforts.  His 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  is  unsurpassed,  and  any 
tribute  we  can  pay  to  him  has  been  well 
earned  and  Is  Justly  deserved. 

Please  convey  to  him  my  warm  personal 
regards. 

BCL    FtTLBRIOHT. 


(Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Mar.  29,  1966) 
TwxNTT-nvE     Hundred     Hear     McClixlan 
Praised  for  "Intwsritt,  Wisdom.  Patriot- 
ism" 

(By  BUI  Lewis) 
Twenty-five  uundred  persons — more  than 
could  be  accommodated  downstairs  at  the 
auditorium — turned  out  Prlday  to  dine  on 
box  lunches  and  hear  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan lauded  for  his  24  years  of  accodl- 
pll6hment«  for  the  State  and  Nation. 
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Aaong  liie  pUc  o<  totegraiBA.  two  oX  wblch 
wer*  r**4.  were  congratulAUon*  UMt  b«t 
wi-<ta««  (rom  Pre«ld«iu  LflidOB  B.  JoklMOn 
and    Governor    F'&ubui     who««    abaeBM   WM 

c  [ir;-ip!C"JO-.« 

Poiiiic«  tidrdiv  *iis  uieiiiituied — McClzl- 
LAN  haa  announced  far  renomlnatlon  to  hU 
fifth  t#rm  and  ao  far  haa  no  opposition — 
bu:  tiiere  wera  overtoDM,  or  at  leaat  attempts 
to  read  overtonaa.  In  aome  of  the  proce«dlnga. 
one  of  Thlcb  waa  th£  attendance,  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  board  oX  director*  of 
Aric.^nsis  l/oulalana  Oaa  Co,  ol  W.  R. 
S'ephenjt- 

The  huge  throng  of  persons  who  came 
troax  ail  over  the  State,  maay  In  chartered 
biises.  exhauated  tha  auppljr  of  2.200  box 
lunchM  of  fried  chicken,  alaw.  baked  beana 
and  cake  and  about  300  more  crowded  onto 
t.ie  floor  and  balconies  of  the  meeting  haJl. 
f-'-'.-.r.^  ;•  to  capacity.  Uncounted  others  who 
CTvme  siirply  did  not  r«maln  The  spooaors. 
the  Pn»-nds  -Tf  Mf-Cle".:*!!  Commtttee.  headed 
bT  the  Plre  B!-!fT  bRnner  William  H  Ken- 
h'Ht  Jr  hsd  »n".'-:p->*ed  more  than  3,000. 
T:iT»e  sp*«lip:^  p:  x-',^  M.CLtlLAr*  for  hia 
priona!  T^d'.-;-'  ;  •-  s. -•• ■  <•  i.?  a  dereloper 
of  the  »Jat!-M->  --S— ■  '  -^  1-  -^t  r.:-  stattire  as  a 
B"»-^n.'\r.  M-<-"  .V  -'--.  -ded  Bt  some 
I-nr'M-  ;m-;-"-f  -:,  t-  -r- , -»-=  that  none 
of    tr:e    r.u::  »'  ^^-rj^    :r    r:.    some   Of    the 

n.  >«:   ri..sM:.^  ..shed  organlaatJons  were  more 
c-.Tished    '.'la.T    thetr  preaence. 

Pnr  clsr^  McCtxLLkit  said,  aa  he  thought 
o;  A  ..»•  ■-.  ~..:y  in  reapoBse.  "T:  waa  hoping  for. 
groping  for  words  of  appreciation  of  thla 
eloquent  expression  of  your  confidence  and 
trnst  but  I  haverj't  found  thoae  words." 

Methodist  Bishop  Paul  V.  Galloway,  whoa* 
acquaintance  with  McCluxam  began  when 
he  first  ran  for  Congreaa  In  1938.  pralaed 
McCuetuiT*  as  a  man  of  "courage.  Integrity. 
wt«<tom.  and  patrtotlam,"  whOBe  service  has 
b^en  "ceaseleas  deroted.  untiring,  and  of 
t^e  nnns-jrrender  type." 

B.shop  Ganoway  and  other  speakers  shared 
t.^ie  .►lour  with  Sirs.  McCleUan,  who  waa  saated 
at  uie  raised  dais,  out  of  her  Usual  context. 
'We  honor  you.  Mrs  McClellan — Miss 
N'  ifT-.i  -  yPM  rajne  into  a  home  with  children. 
U'-ik.  rh»m  :r.  your  heart.  Tou  reared  them, 
ta;?ht  'hprr.  gave  them  love  anH  care.  You 
h.i  »  li  ■••:;  loyalty  to  your  huaband.  Thar* 
wi.^  i^umbls  loetneaa  at  times  at  horn*  to 
fceep  a  place  oi  retreat,  reat.  aAd  renawed 
s-recjfth  for  one  who  would  return  home 
w*th  battle  fatlyue.  Ton  fought  aotne  bat- 
t'.es  with  him  and  for  him.  and  in  gracloua- 
ness  you  have  trtily  been  a  First  Ladj."  th* 
b'.ih  .p  said. 

Keanedy  ;  'esidant  of  the  Katlonal  Bank 
of  Commence  nt  Pine  Bluff,  rwoountad  soma 
of  McClxi  :  \.N  i  a  compllahmanta  in  obtaln- 
II. g  >^ulat:.^i;  \i.d  furuia  for  rlvar  baaln  ami 
otiier  dev>-i  .pui&nt  In  ^rlranaaa  and  the  Na- 
tiois  aud  a-,-.r'tjuted  to  him  prlnolpaUy  the 
mo.Tiei.t  .:n  for  the  development  of  the  Ar- 
k:a:i-,;Wi  R.  er  and  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol Aork  on  the  Ouachita  River  Baaln.  the 
wv.ite  the  Bed  River.  Cache  River,  and 
Lit  .'-.era. 

Since  !--44  Kennady  aald,  McCl^llak's 
.^elp  h.i«  )>eer,  inatnimantal  la  the  expendi- 
ture jf  » 1.899 .010.400  on  IM  flood  control. 
ri-ers  and  harbors,  navigation  and  mulUple- 
p  ..-pijae  project*,  all  or  part  of  them  In 
.\.->c.in3aj  or  adjoining  States  from  which 
Arkaiiaaa  benaflta. 

It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  any  one  man 
wn.s  <n!e!T  reeponsibJe  for  thla  glganUc  In- 
vestment m  oTiT  natvrral  resources."  Kennedy 
srtid.  -It  can  be  fairly  aald.  however,  that  If 
J  >H.v  McCi.«XAw  had  not  had  the  vision  and 
the  vifor  and  th*  !o\»  of  his  i.eopie  »t  heart. 
that  a  «raat  manv  rt  th«»  mo«t  »  irthwhU* 
pn:)>w;ta  would  have  clt«<i  atoomr?-!* 

He  >atd  fTi'»re  srenerationa  wnikJ  "revwce 
the  TMin>e  of  Joh  v  L  M(  r«:  r:  :  »  v  «  grvat  d»- 
xf.  iper  of  his  ftatei  «i)H  i  .,  VaUoB't  re- 
»'T.;res    »:id  a  great  American." 


PYed  M.  Plckena.  Jr,  ol  Newport,  reviewed 
McClkixam'b  long  support  of  State*!  rlghta 
aiul  constttuttonal  goTemment,  hla  dedlca- 
tien  to  pwervatlaB  and  ImpfpTemeat  of  the 
taM*  a(  ««r  fiMHilt— II.  and  bis  vigotovm  ef- 
forts to  proBiotB  aeiMKiKiy  mmA  aflleleney  at 
au  gr>TemmeBUl  imiM:  rMrganteatloa  of 
eae«uiiv*  agendas  and  departiB«ats  to  in- 
creaae  tbslr  sconomy,  affectlreneaa.  and  afll- 
clency;  revamping  and  reforming  budgeting 
and  Onanclal  procedures,  and  elimination  of 
waste.  protOgacy.  mtsmanag«tnent.  and  ac- 
tual wroBgdomg  in  the  executive  branch. 

Through  tb«a«  efforts.  Pickens  aald,  Mc- 
Ci.n.i.AN  has  served  as  a  member  of  both 
H«orsr  Oommiastons.  hslpsd  create  the  Gen- 
eral Ssrvless  AtmtxitmtnMom,  pacMd  th* 
Budget  and  AoooufXtlng  Act  of  19S0.  and 
passed  legislation  enabling  the  States  to  ob- 
tain surplus  Federal  property  for  education, 
health,  and  civil  defense  programs. 

MCCIJHJ.AN.  Pickens  contlnusd.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  "to  btat  known  for  hla 
unrelenting  inreeUgatlon  of  and  struggle 
against  crtotiiml  etsiiwnu  and  organtaMd 
crime,  the  culaainatlon  *  •  •  of  a  o*reer  which 
began  aa  a  prosseutlng  attomsy  of  the  asv- 
enth  Judicial  district  of  Arkansas  40  years 
ago." 

Pickeaa  also  cited  McClk.lan's  efforts  to 
root  otit  oorroptlon  in  union  labor  leader- 
ahlp.  hla  help  to  fanaers  and  to  Arkansas 
residents  In  tax  matters. 

"He  has  broMgbt  hla  brilliant  Intellect,  his 
axoaaing  energtea.  his  high  seoss  of  honor 
and  integrity,  his  concam  for  th*  Nation,  his 
understanding  of  and  Interest  in  all  of  his 
constituents  to  every  position  of  honor  which 
h«  has  hew."  Plckena  said. 

Rapresentatlve  Wmm  D  MttLs  saM  he 
and  his  coo^esslooal  colleagues  had  selsetsd 
MoGLSLLaif  as  their  qtattfibouk.  "no*  bs- 
eaua*  of  his  ssalartty^  hot  Iimmiss  of  hta 
Intsreat  and  eiMrsy  hi  ipwklng  for  ths  p«ople 
of  the  SteU.  B*  said  McCuaxjkf  w«s  recog- 
nized as  a  man  who  stands  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  other  Senators  in  hla  dedication 
to  drrty. 

MoOLmxaw,  who  noted  that  hte  tenure 
already  was  second  only  to  that  at  the  lats 
Saoator  Jos  T  Robinson  In  length,  reviewed 
what  he  considered  th*  ootstanding  aetalevo- 
OMnts  of  his  le^slattve  career  to  date.  Ptrvt, 
bs  said,  stands  lb*  development  of  th«  State's 
resources. 

■T«»«t,"  McCi.ai.LAV  oontlotK^,  "I  take 
prMs  that  I  bavo  undtartakHi  to  pttrsue  in 
mj  phUosopkry  and  oflatel  dsetsloBB  a  course 
<M  aonauaty.  I  am  called  a  conserratlve. 
and  I  am  proud  of  that.  I  ntake  do  apology 
fer  tt."  Ho  said  be  was  cooserrattre.  not  to 
ths  point  0*  being  reaettottary  and  agates* 
progress,  but  In  oonaervlng  the  Nation's 
f«"0«rees,  its  Intefrtty  and  Its  solvency. 

He  la  proad  of  his  flseal  policy  o*  hoping 
t<>  reduce  Government  expenditures.  McOlel- 
LAjo  said,  and  of  hli  sfforta  at  combating  the 
forces  of  ertl.  oormpMoM  and  crime. 

Theee  are  troubled  ttmee.  McClbllaw  said, 
and  no  one  knows  what  the  future  brings. 
"I  don't  know  all  the  answers."  McClil- 
LAw  said.  "T  am  wining  to  negotiate,  now. 
tomorrow.  ai>y  time,  anywhere  that  can  fire 
at  least  the  proepeet  of  moving  tis  toward 
peace  ••  But  aa  long  aa  Americana  are  flght- 
iBg  and  dying  abroad.  McClellan  said.  "I 
propose  to  give  thetn  my  support  either  at 
the  negotiating  table  or  on  the  batUefleld 
until  victory  Is  won." 

C  Hamilton  Moses.  McClellak's  Little 
Rock  law  partner,  who  Introdticed  hhn. 
presente*)  Mr-!  IfeClellan  a  bouquet  of  red 
BT5<:t  T  ^—  e'et  with  charms  deplettaig 
of  li*  hiaiory  of  the  State,  he  s*ld, 
and  of  mOestones  in  the  Senator^  career 

After  Ms  addfses.  the  MeClslhms  recei?ed 
an  engraved  sterling  silver  platter  and 
pttcher  as  mementos  of  the  event. 

The  platform  was  shared  by  Rer  W.  O. 
Vatight.  Jr..  pastor  of  Immanuel  Baptist 
Church,  who  gave  the  invocation;  Dr.  Law- 


renoe  A.  Davis,  president  of  Arkansas  A.M.  ft 
N.  College  at  Pine  Bfuff;  Pickens.  Bishop 
Oanoway.  Dave  Ortrndfort.  a  Little  Rock  tnisi- 
Beaaman  who  p--"'"!-^  Representative 
Maxa.  l»s.  McCleli.  .m  »*..  Kennedy  and 
Msv.  WtUlam  ■.  Oairla.  rector  of  Catholic 
High  Sohrooi.  wlK>  K»vs  the  bebecUctlcn. 

(From  the  Pine   Bluff    (Ark.)    Commarctal, 

Uar.  26. 19eei 

THaxs  Tboosand  Pxasows  Thsonc  Atmrro. 

aimc  To  Heas  TesTTMomALS  to  McClxllan 

(By  Bob  Lancaster) 

LnTLs  Rock. — There  was  a  bl«  testimonial 
luncheon  for  Senator  John  L.  McClxllan  at 
Roblnaon  Auditorium  yesterday,  with  acres 
of  people,  very  much  high-flown  rhetoric, 
many  "We're  proud  of  Senator  McClkllam" 
signs,  and  an  atmosphere  full  of  enthusiasm 
for   MrCi.ri.i.AN'a  fifth  ssnatorlal  campaign. 

Ths  line  of  people  waiting  to  get  into  tbt 
dinnsr  room  of  the  auditorium  was  a  block 
long,  la  or  13  abreast,  and  the  room  was 
Jammed  full.  The  press  had  a  hard  time 
estimating  the  size  of  the  crowd,  but  it  was 
anally  deekled  that  there  were  about  3.000. 
Uors  than  3.200  tickets— «t  42.&0  each— were 
aoid.     Many  cams  in  without  ticksts. 

There  ware  13  chartered  tMiass  outside. 
Uosd  up  nearly  aU  ths  way  down  to  the 
Marion  Hotal.  oaany  from  faraway  counties, 

Thsf  came  to  honor  MoClzllax.  to  show 
hina  they  were  for  him  in  his  fifth  campaign 
for  a  S-yaar  term,  and  they  treated  hia 
regally. 

Ths  dinner — a  box-lunch  affair  with  coM 
fried  chicken,  cold  beans,  alaw.  cold  raiain 
Dsufflns,  and  warm  ooOe* — ^was  sponsored  by 
ths  Friends  of  MoCleUaa  Oomuittes  headed 
by  W.  H.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  president  of  PUis 
Bluff's  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

There  was  lUtle  mautioa  of  politics  at 
ths  luncheon,  but  the  poUUcaJ  ramifications 
were  evident:  W.  B.  (Witt)  Stsphens  was 
introduced  in  the  audience  and  It  waa  noted 
that  he  brought  along  his  entire  hoard  of 
directors  of  the  Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Co  ; 
qoesrww  Rkahis  dMat  show  up,  and  his 
ttkita^  of  fra%ntiiliilk>iis  paled  ba- 
ft lOBc  somewhat  Uvlsh.  praise  filled 
and  alinoet  nostalgic  wlrs  from  lbs  PrsskUnt 
of  the  United  States:  Congressmen  Jamxs  W. 
TancBLS  and  WiLstra  Mn.LS  were  on  the 
platform;  and  hundreds  of  leaser  poMtlcal 
flftiree — Secretary  of  State  Kelly  Bryaart, 
Dale  AUord,  Kenneth  Sulcer.  Richard  S. 
Arnold,  and  so  forth — ^were  spotted  in  the 
oro^pd. 

"Mo  tribute  has  ever  been  paid  to  me."  Mc- 
CuELLAM  aald.  "that  I  shall  ohsrlah  more 
than  thU." 

One  of  the  four  speakers  preceding  McClel- 
LAw's  short  address  was  Fred  M.  Pickens.  Jr., 
a  Newport  lawyer,  who  said:  "Senator,  we  la 
Arkansas  share  with  you  the  reflected  esteem 
m  which  you  are  heM  throughout  the  land— 
for  we  have  had  the  good  judgment  to  return 
you  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Urns 
after  time — and  we  shall  continue  such  wise 
voter  Judgment  In  the  future."* 

Congreaaman  Wn-sm  Mills  also  spoke  and 
said:  "JoHif.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know 
tt  or  not  •  •  •  but  we  on  ths  (cosgreeslooal) 
team  long  ago  selected  you  as  our  qxiarter- 
back."  He  spoke  of  McClkllan's  "Inspiring 
leadership."  "magnificent  energy,"  "Inspiring 
dedioatlon,"  and  so  on. 

Kennedy,  long  a  fighter  for  the  Arkansas 
River  navigation  project,  which  McClxllan 
gtxided  through  Oongress  said:  "Tnture  gen- 
erations of  Arkansans  and  Amsrieans  will 
revere  the  name  of  John  I«.  McClzixan — a 
great  developer  of  hla  State's  and  his  Nation's 
reeoiifees,   and   a   great   Amerlean." 

MOCULX.AJI  htrnseU  bnd  lltUe  to  say.  Be 
talked  about  how  iM  bad  been  labsted  a  con- 
aervative  and  hosr  he  thought  that  was  aa 
honor.  About  the  alarming  crime  rate  in 
America.  About  how  he  would  continue  the 
fight  for  development  of  natural  resources. 
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About  how  "our  boys  are  again  dying  on 
foreign  soil." 

About  Vietnam,  he  said:  "I  oont  know  the 
answers.  I'm  willing  to  have  negotiations 
now,  tomorrow,  anytime,  anywhere.  But 
we  are  now  committed,  and  all  I  can  tell  you 
is  I'll  give  them  my  support  whether  at  the 
negotiating  tables  or  on  the  battlefields  until 
the  victory  Is  won."  This  brought  stormy 
applause. 

But  just  when  he  got  warmed  up.  speaking 
in  that  grand,  Impassioned  style  of  his,  he 
broke  it  off  and  said :  "I'm  going  to  quit 
talking."     And   he  did   quit   after  he   said: 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  have  a  heart  of 
steel.  But  at  a  moment  like  this.  It  Is  sub- 
merged In  humility  and  is  as  tender  as  the 
heart  of  a  babe." 

After  the  benediction,  as  the  people  were 
leaving,  a  man  In  a  cowboy  hat  said  to  his 
companions  as  they  walked  out  the  door: 

"Boy,  I  Just  love  to  bear  that  man  speak. 
It  don't  matter  what  he  says;  when  he  says 
It.  I'm  In  hog  heaven." 

(From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Mar.  26.  1966] 

TwsNTT-rrvx    HtrNDan    Oathke    To    Honor 

McClellan 

(By  Bobble  Forster) 

"Here  I  am,  a  farm  boy  from  Grant  County 
and  you  luive  permitted  me  to  have  a  part  in 
preserving  our  heritage,"  U.S.  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan  told  an  audience  of  2,500  men 
and  women  who  crowded  Into  the  Robinson 
Auditorium  exhibition  room  and  overflowed 
onto  the  bleacher  seats  of  Its  balcony  Friday. 

Visibly  moved,  McClkllan  had  heard 
Methodist  Bishop  Paul  Oalloway,  Pine  Bluff 
Banker  William  Kennedy,  Jr.,  and  Newport 
Attorney  Fred  Pickens.  Jr.,  pay  tribute  to 
McClellan  as  a  conserver  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources, as  a  man  and  as  a  statesman,  and 
had  heard  words  of  praise  for  his  wife. 

He  had  heard  U.S.  Representative  WiLBtra 
Mnj-s,  Congressman  from  Arkansas'  Second 
District,  bring  congratulations  from  the  con- 
gressional delegation  In  Washington  which. 
Mnxs  said,  "regards  you.  Senator,  as  the 
quarterback  of  our  team." 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  have  a  heart  of  steel, 
but  I  stand  before  you  and  In  all  humility 
with  thanks  so  deep  I  cannot  bring  thetn  to 
the  level  of  my  lips,"  IScCLXLum  said.  "The 
only  way  I  can  demonstrate  my  gratitude  is 
If  I  am  permitted  to  seirve  you  longer  with 
the  same  dedication  and  devotion  to  Industry 
and  duty  that  I  have  in  the  past." 

McClellan  declared  there  were  few  offices 
higher  than  that  of  U.S.  Senator  and  that  it 
has  been  "an  honor"  won  by  a  few. 

"Since  the  flrst  Congreaa  in  1789,  in  a 
span  of  177  years,  out  of  the  millions  of 
Americans,  only  1,633  have  occupied  this  posi- 
tion," he  continued.  "During  the  130  years 
of  Arkansas  statehood,  only  27  of  her  citlaens 
have  been  chosen  to  serve  in  this  position. 
The  average  tenure  of  service  by  them  (the 
Arkansans)  has  been  i%  yecuv  each.  Having 
23  years  plus  of  service  the  only  cltlxen  from 
Arkansas  who  served  I(»iger  is  the  late  be- 
loved Joe  T.  Robinson  for  whom  this  temple 
was  named." 

He  said  he  had  been  "privileged  to  serve 
with  our  congressional  delegation  la  develop- 
ing natural  resources  from  dormant,  useless 
force  to  instrumentalities  of  service  to  man- 
kind through  which  Is  given  the  opportunity 
to  people  to  work  and  earn  their  living, 
thereby  carrying  out  the  will  of  our  Creator." 

McClsllan  noted  that  he  bad  been  called 
a  conservative  "and  1  am  proud  of  It  but  I 
am  not  a  conservative  to  the  point  of  being 
a  reactionary;  I  am  a  conservative  to  oonaerve 
the  resources  of  our  Nation  and  preservs  the 
Integrity  and  solvency  of  our  country." 

He  said  that  in  the  past  10  years  Congress 
had  cut  til  billion  off  ths  budget  requests  of 
Presldenu  "so  that  the  aaUonal  debt  Is  $S3£ 
bUllon  Instead  of  nearly  9400  bUllon." 


He  said  he  would  continue  to  "war  against 
crime  and  criminals  because  society  cannot 
withstand  theee  assaults  and  we  will  have 
chaos  If  the  trend  Is  not  reversed." 

He  said  he  was  ready  "today  and  tomorrow 
to  support  our  fighting  men  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  any  time,  anywhere  that  we  can 
get  the  least  hope  for  peace,  and — since  we 
are  committed — to  support  our  fighting  men 
on  the  battlefields  till  victory  Is  won." 

Governor  Paubus  did  not  attend  but  a  tele- 
gram of  congratulations  from  him  was  read 
by  C.  Hamilton  Moses,  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  Development  Commission. 
Moses  also  read  a  telegrram  from  President 
Johnson  In  which  Johnson  noted  that  he 
had  served  with  McCleixan  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Earlier  McClellan  said  that  In  his 
service  In  the  Senate  he  had  been  a  colleague 
of  three  men  who  became  President  and  of 
five  who  became  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Dave  Orundfest,  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  box  luncheon.  Introduced  W.  R.  Stephens, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  Ar- 
kansas Louisiana  Gas  Co..  who  attended  with 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company.  Also 
Introduced  was  Brig.  Gen.  Murray  Bywater. 
commander  of  the  82Sth  Aerospace  Recon- 
naissance Division  at  Little  Rock  Air  Force 
Base. 

At  the  speakers'  table.  In  addition  to  the 
honorees  and  speakers,  were  Dr.  Lawrence 
Davis,  president  of  Arkansas  AM.  ft  N.  Col- 
lege of  Pine  Bluff:  Rev.  W.  O.  Vaught,  Jr.. 
pastor  of  Immanuel  Baptist  Church,  who 
gave  the  Invocation;  UJS.  Representative  J.  W. 
Trimble,  of  BerryvlUe,  Congressman  from 
Arkansas'  Third  District,  and  Very  Rev.  Msgr. 
WUllam  E.  Oalvin,  rector  of  Catholic  High 
School,  who  gave  the  benediction. 

Mrs.  McClellan  was  presented  with  a 
bouquet  of  roees  and  a  gold  bracelet  with  a 
charm  engraved  with  date  and  an  outline  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  set  with  a  diamond 
where  Little  Rock  Is  located.  McClellan 
was  presented  with  a  sterling  silver  tray  and 
pitcher. 

The  choir  from  McClellan  High  School 
dressed  In  McCleUan  clan  tartans  sang. 

(From   the   Paragould    (Ark  1    Dally  Press, 
Mar.  26-27,  1966) 

Arkansans  Honor  McClellan 

Little  Rock. — More  than  8.000  Arkansans 
honored  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  Friday 
at  an  appreciation  luncheon  that  had  the 
trappings  of  a  campaign  rally. 

The  State's  senior  Senator  responded  by 
saying  that  he  felt  the  beet  way  to  show  his 
appreciation  would  be  tJ  continue  to  serve. 
He  Is  seeking  a  fifth  6-year  term. 

Bus  caravans  and  ntotorcades  brought  Mc- 
Clsxan  fans  from  all  sections  of  the  State 
for  the  limcheon  in  Robinson  Auditorium. 

Signs  proclaiming  "Magnolia  Appreciates 
McClellan,"  and  "El  Dorado  Appreciates 
McClellan"  were  waved  like  placards  at  a 
political  convention. 

Methodist  BUhop  Paul  Oalloway,  WUllam 
Kennedy  of  Pine  Bluff,  and  Fred  Pickens  of 
Newport  made  speeches  praising  McClellan 
as  a  developer  of  natural  resources,  a  states- 
man and  a  man. 

C.  Hamilton  Moses,  chairman  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  Development  Commission, 
resul  a  telegram  of  praise  from  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with  whom  McClxixan 
served  in  the  Senate. 

McClellan,  70,  said  he  had  searched  for 
8  days  for  words  to  express  his  appreciation 
And  could  not  find  them. 

"I  have  had  many  honors,"  he  said,  "but 
the  one  I  shall  cherish  most  Is  your  being 
here  today" 

McClxllan.  discussing  his  own  career,  said 
he  was  prrnwtsst  of  the  river  develt^iment 
jii»<giMir»«  )|«  1ms  sponsored,  his  role  as  a 
•oonomic  conservative  In  the  Congress,  and 


of  the  part  be  has  played  In  the  Nation's 
crusade  against  crime. 

McClxllan  said,  "7'hey  call  me  a  conserva- 
tive. I'm  proud  of  It.  I  dont  apcrioglss  for 
it." 

H-  said  he  and  other  conservatives  In  Con- 
gress had  pared  presidential  budgets  by  (22 
billion  In  the  last  5  years.  He  said  he  will 
continue  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  how  public 
money  Is  spent. 

Touching  briefly  on  the  Vietnam  war.  he 
said  he  would  support  negotiations  II  there 
were  any  chance  they  would  lead  to  petice. 

"But  a  war  Is  raging."  be  said.  "Our  boys 
are  dying  And  I'll  support  them  either  at 
the  conference  table  or  on  the  battlefield 
until  victory  is  won." 

Representatives  J.  W.  TRnrsLS  and  Wn-stni 
Mills  sat  at  the  head  table  with  McClellan. 
Gov.  Orval  Faubus  sent  a  telegram  expressing 
regret  that  he  could  not  attend. 

Moses  presented  Mrs.  McClellan  with  a 
bouquet  of  roses  and  r  charm  bracelet  and 
gave  the  McClellans  a  silver  tray  and 
pitcher. 

The  crowd  overflowed  the  banquet  area 
of  the  auditorium  end  several  hundred  per- 
sons ate  their  box  lunches  off  their  knees 
In  seats  In  the  balcony. 

McClellan  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In 
1942.  He  had  no  opponent  6  years  ago.  His 
last  serious  opposition  came  from  former 
Gov.  Sid  McMath  in  1954. 

[i^rom  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.1  Times  Record] 
McClellan  Is  Praised  at  Little  Rock  Dinnkr 

LrrTLX  Rock. — U.S.  Senator  John  Mc- 
Clellan told  more  than  3.000  Eupp>ortera  and 
well-wishers  Friday  that  he  stood  solidly 
behind  America's  fighting  men  In  Vietnam, 
either  at  tlie  conference  table  or  on  the 
battlefield   until   victory   Is  won. 

McClellan,  70.  seeking  a  fifth  term  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  made  the  remark  at  an  appreci- 
ation luncheon  In  Robinson  Auditorium 
with  delegations  from  all  counties  In  Arkan- 
sas represented. 

In  saying  there  were  many  answers  he  did 
not  have,  McClellan  declared.  "A  war  Is 
raging,  our  boys  are  dying  in  battle.  I'm 
willing  to  have  negotiations  if  there  Is  a 
prospect  of  peace,  ni  support  our  boys 
either  at  the  conference  table  or  on  the 
battlefield  until  victory  is  won." 

The  State's  senior  Senator  also  vowed  he 
would  keep  up  his  relentless  fight  against 
clme  and  his  efforts  to  bold  down  waste  and 
and  overspending  in  Government. 

"The  country's  crime  rate  cannot  continue 
long  as  it  Is  at  present,"  McClxllan  said, 
"without  bringing  ruin  to  our  society.  There 
must  be  a  reversal." 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  Senator  said 
he  had  helped  in  some  measure  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending  by  (30  billion.  He  noted 
also  that  he  was  known  as  a  coi^servatlve. 
saying  he  did  not  deny  It.  that  he  was  proud 
of  the  fact. 

Much  praise  was  hea{>ed  upon  the  Senator 
by  Methodist  Bishop  Paul  Oalloway.  William 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Pine  Bluff,  and  Fred  Plckeus, 
of  Newport.  They  lauded  him  as  a  developer 
of  natural  resources,  a  statesman,  and  a  man. 

C.  Hamilton  Moses,  chairman  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Industrial  Development  Commission,  read 
a  telegram  of  praise  for  the  Senator  from 
President  Johnson.  It  was  noted  that  Mc- 
Clxllan aerved  in  the  Senate  with  three 
men  who  became  President — Johnson.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  former  President  Trtunan. 

Representative  WiLEtrR  Mn.L8,  of  Arknnsat' 
Second  District,  told  the  gathering  that  the 
State's  congressional  delegation  looked  on 
McClellan  as  "our  quarterback  of  the 
team."  He  went  on  to  say  that  McClellan 
was  Uked  and  reelected  In  Congreaa. 

Congressman  James  Truulx  of  the  Third 
District,  was  Introduced  at  the  head  table, 
hut  did  not  speak.     Gov,  Orval  Faubus  sent 
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i  tf^egram  with  rwtreU  tluit  b«  could  not 
if  "^r^d 

Mijses  pre**!. -..iHi  M;  s  McCleU&n  wltb  a 
i>'uquet  of  red  roMs  and  k  cb*rm  bracelet 
»:;..h  depleted  some  of  Arkanaaa'  hUtory 
i:.d  partji  jf  which  her  husband  had  played 
1  paj-t  He  presented  the  McClellans  alao 
»;t.h  a  Sliver  tray  and  pitcher. 

B.s  caravan*  and  motorcades  brought 
M  CleKn."  fanj  from  throughout  the  State 
i:id  began  arnving  at  midmornlng.  Score* 
'ji  State  representatives  and  State  senators, 
along  with  State  and  local  officials  attended 
the  luncheon 

Se'.enty- three  persons  from  Port  Smith 
attended  the  event,  making  the  trip  by  auto. 
p:ane  ind  one  chartered  bus.  The  trip  was 
.spunsored  by  the  Port  Smith  Chamber  of 
Comm'^rce 

Included  In  the  local  delegation  were  State 
Representatlvee  Bemlce  Klzer  and  B.  O. 
Uendrlx,  City  Commissioner  John  Rogers, 
and  other  business  and  clvtc  leaders. 

The  crowd  overflowed  the  banquet  area  of 
the  auditorium  and  several  hundred  persons 
ate  their  box  lunchefe  by  holding  them  on 
their  laps  In  the  balcony  seats. 

McClelxjin  has  been  the  recipient  twice  of 
the  Oeorge  Washington  Award.  In  1959  and 
IWO  He  also  received  the  Hatton  W.  Stun- 
ners Award,  the  Distinguished  Statesman 
CltaUon  of  the  Weatslde  Asaoclatloti  ot  Com- 
merce. New  Tork  City.  In  196©. 

His  other  awards  Include  the  Freedom 
Award.  1963;  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  Jewel  Square  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
1963;  the  Annual  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Intelligence  Unit, 
and  others. 

McCl.KIXAM.    THB    STATXSMAN 

(Remarks  of  Pred  M   Pickens,  Jr.) 

We  do  honor  today  to  a  man — but  more 
than  that,  to  his  works — his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished public  service  In  many  fields,  and 
we  In  Arkansas  share  with  him  the  reflected 
esteem  In  which  he  Is  held  throughout  the 
land — for  we  have  had  the  good  Judgment 
to  return  him  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  time  after  time— and  we  shall  con- 
tinue such  wise  voter  Judgment  In  19M. 

To  enumerate  the  accomplishments  of  our 
■^nlor  Senator.  John  L.  McCuoxan,  while 
serving  In  the  Congress  would  require  more 
time  than  is  allotted  to  me;  to  adequately 
depict  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
people  of  this  State  and  Nation  would  re- 
quire a  more  articulate  admirer  than  I;  to 
fully  express  to  Senator  McClexan  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  voters  of  Arkansas  will  but 
require  the  primaries  and  general  election 
of  1966 

The  career  of  John  L.  McCuoxam  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  truly  be 
said  to  flt  Into  the  description  Edmund 
Burke  gave  of  a  statesman:  "A  dlspoaltlon 
to  preserve  and  an  ability  to  Improve,  taken 
together  "" 

How  well  the  above  describes  our  friend, 
John  L.  McCuoxan.  A  strong  supporter  of 
States  rights  and  a  stanch  advocate  of  con- 
stitutional government,  he  has  dedicated  his 
public  life  to  the  propoaitlon  that  he  would 
seek  to  preser  p  the  best  of  our  Itutltuttons 
and  uriderrake  to  Improve  upon  them  wher- 
'•■  er  and  whenever  possible. 

\s  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  since  1949  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  3  years  the  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  Senate)  he  has  been  Intensely 
Interested  In  and  has  vigorously  pursued  ef- 
forts to — 

(a)  Promote  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
CKjvernmer.t  nt  all  levels; 

I  "^i  Re<)r(i;a!::ze  the  executive  agencies  and 
'1»par-.".ier,r„'<  wah  the  objectives  of  attaln- 
:-ore  e<-.  :  mlcal.  effective,  and  efficient 
i-r.A::,Kj;i^m-'r.'.  ,iud  use  of  taxpayers  money; 

(c  Reform  and  revamp  budgeting  and 
flnanctnl  procedures  throughout  the  Ooy- 
•rnment.  with  special  emphasis  on  the  role 


and  responsibility  of  the  Congrees.  which 
controls  the  pursestrlngs  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

(d)  Eliminate  waste.  profUg£u:y,  misman- 
agement, and  actual  wrongdoing  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

And.  my  friend*,  what  has  been  the  re- 
sults of  the  untiring  efforts  of  this  great 
stateaman?  As  an  active  member  of  both 
Hoover  Commissions  and  based  upon  that 
Commission's  findings  he  has  sponsored  leg- 
islation which  resulted  In  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 
Under  his  sponsorship  and  guidance  the 
General  Services  Administration  was  cre- 
ated, the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1950  was  passed  which  has  been  described 
as  "the  greatest  advance  in  Government 
financial  operations  within  the  last  40 
years."  He  proposed,  processed,  and  ob- 
tained congressional  approval  of  legislation 
allowing  the  States  to  obtain  siuplus  Fed- 
eral property  for  education,  health,  and 
civil  defense  purposes.  There  Is  not  a  per- 
son in  this  auditorium  today  whose  comniu- 
nlty  facilities  have  not  benefited  from  this 
legislation. 

His  monumental  and  historical  work  en- 
titled "Financial  Management  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  containing  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  financial  management  activ- 
ities of  the  Government  is  a  handbook  for 
Government  officials  and  policymakers;  his 
Initiative  and  painstaking  work  In  the  area 
of  fees  for  special  services  have  already  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  sums  ex- 
pected to  total  In  excess  of  $1  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966. 

A  strong  advocate  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  Senator  McCuoxan  has  led  (and  can 
be  counted  on  to  continue  such  leadership, 
regardless  of  the  administration  in  power) 
the  drive  to  keep  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  those  activities  which  c&n  be  better 
performed  by  private  Industry,  and  it  is  pri- 
marily his  concern  that  has  given  Impetus 
to  a  review  of  reeearch  and  development 
programs  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  end  of  assuring  that  the  tax- 
payers receive  a  dollar  value  for  a  dollar 
paid. 

In  many  sections  of  the  Nation,  of  cotirse, 
he  Is  best  known  for  his  unrelenting  investi- 
gation of  and  struggle  against  criminal  ele- 
ments and  organized  crime — the  culmination 
of  a  career  which  began  as  a  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  seventh  Judicial  district  of 
Arkansas  40  years  ago;  he  has  made  the 
American  people  aware  that  "crime  is  one 
of  the  gravest  domestic  problems  we  pres- 
ently face."  It  Is  he  who  has  sought  to  root 
out  and  rid  Interstate  commerce  of  the 
burden  of  racketeers,  syndicated  gamblers 
and  hoodlums;  it  Is  he  who  has  led  the  drive 
to  eliminate  the  crlaalnal  elements  of  orga- 
nized labor;  he  who  has  focused  national 
attention  on  the  evils  of  the  Mafia  and 
other  entrenched  crime  organizations.  This 
has  been  more  than  talk — pending  before 
the  Congress  at  this  moment  are  a  series  of 
proposed  bills  aimed  at  organized  crime  on 
all  levels. 

A*  a  result  of  his  accomplishments  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In  the 
Labor  or  Management  F*ield,  he  has  been 
castigated,  derided,  yes.  even  threatened  by 
the  sinister  shadowy  figures  which  seek  to 
control  by  evil  methods,  yet  he  has  stead- 
fastly continued. 

Some  ruthless  labor  leaders  have  falsely 
accused  him  of  being  antilabor  for  the  rea- 
son, we  stumlse,  that  his  leadership  has  re- 
sulted In  proaecutlon.  indictment  and  con- 
viction of  top-level  personnel  who  exploited 
America's  working  men  and  women.  May  I 
remind  the  rank  and  file  union  members  of 
Arkansas  emd  of  America  that  the  LAndrum- 
Orlffln  Act  of  1950.  the  bUl  of  righu  which 
reaffirmed  the  basic  constitutional  and  in- 


alienable rights  of  union  members,  restored 
full  citizenship  rights  to  thousands  of  ttnlon 
members  whose  exploitation  at  the  hands  of 
some  unscrupulous  labor  bosses  was  both 
tinbellevable  and  Intolerable,  was  proposed 
and  guided  to  successful  concltuion  by  this 
man? 

Though  always  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
occupied  with  matters  of  national  interest 
and  concern,  he  has  never  failed  the  people 
of  his  State.  May  I  give  you  but  two  ex- 
amples: The  tax  bUl  of  1948  finally  con- 
tained the  amendment  for  which  Senator 
McCtiiXAN  had  so  persistently  fought.  To 
the  people  of  Arkansas  It  meant  that  at  long 
last  the  inequity  was  abolished  wherein  tax- 
payers In  community  property  States  en- 
Joyed  a  tax  benefit  over  citizens  of  States 
such  as  ours — today,  the  citizens  of  Arkansas 
and  of  all  States  are  afforded  the  same  treat- 
ment for  income  tax  piu-poses  Irrespective 
of  residence.  For  each  of  us,  we  say.  thank 
you,  Senator.  More  recently,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Senator  Ftn,B«ioHT  and  others,  he 
came  to  the  well -deserved  aid  of  the  soybean 
farmers  of  this  State  in  bis  insistence  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  clarify  by 
letter  and  regulation  the  use  of  certain  tim- 
berland  which  had  been  cleared  or  was  In 
the  process  of  being  cleared  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  soybeans.  It  has  been  estimated 
in  my  county  of  Jackson,  alone,  approxi- 
mately 50.000  acres  would  have  been  affected. 
For  the  farmers  of  Arkansas  and  tor  each 
of  us,  we  say,  thank  you.  Senator. 

Each  of  you  knows  that  I  could  continue 
this  r«sum6  almost  ad  infinltiun.  I  have 
only  touched  upon  his  achievements  as  a 
statesman.  He  has  brought  his  brilliant 
intellect,  his  amazing  energies,  his  high  sense 
of  honor  and  integrity,  his  concern  for  the 
Nation,  his  understanding  of  and  interest 
In  all  his  constituents  to  every  p>osltion  of 
honor  which  he  has  held.  Thank  you,  again. 
Senator  McClkllan,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Arkansas.  May  you  continue  as  our  sen- 
tor  Senator  as  long  as  God  in  his  wisdom 
and  providence  blesses  you. 

John  L.  McCleixan — ^Thx  Man 
(Remarks  by  Bishop  Paul  V.  Galloway  of  the 

Arkansas  area  of  the  Methodist  Church) 

Mr.  Chainnan.  Senator  and  Mrs.  McClel- 
LAN.  and  friends.  We  gather  together  for 
various  reasons  In  life;  to  ask  for  the  Lord's 
blessings  and  to  ask  for  your  and  Washing- 
ton's help,  but  today  we  gather  to  bring  you 
up  to  date  on  yourself.  You  have  become 
so  involved  that  you  are  denied  a  look  at 
yourself  as  to  how  we  see  you  and  know  you. 
We  see  you  as  developer,  statesman,  and  man. 
These  are  positive  terms;  they  have  to  do  with 
things:  Factories,  roads,  schools,  plants,  wa- 
ter, physical  resources.  Also  with  causes, 
idees,  principles,  procedures,  national,  and 
world  interest. 

In  these  we  constantly  ask  your  aid  and 
in  them  we  see  your  achievements  and  lead- 
ership. In  them  Arkansas  and  America  are 
foremost  and  are  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
In  these  we  hold  you  on  a  pedestal,  but  as  a 
man  we  hold  you  as  one  related  to  us.  There 
is  a  human  basis  and  a  spiritual  oneness. 
To  the  first  two  there  Is  praise  for  the  things 
you  have  done.  As  man  there  is  apprecia- 
tion for  what  you  are  and  who  you  are. 

How  do  we  see  you?  As  one  not  only  of 
whom  we  ask  things,  such  as  plants,  fac- 
tories, continued  completion  of  river  basins, 
and  the  great  causes  ot  the  State.  These 
cause  economic  growth  and  win  votes.  Our 
value  of  you  as  a  man  brings  something  else 
in  the  way  of  devotion,  loyalty,  genuine, 
and  secure  support. 

We  look  to  what  makes  man.  We  see  you 
as  being  politically  astute,  but  not  deceitful. 
We  like  for  our  leaders  to  be  smart,  alert, 
and  daring.  We  like  to  see  their  active  lead- 
ership. We  are  so  proud  of  our  Arkansas 
men  in  Congress  for  I  believe  we  have  the 
greatest   of  any  State  in  the  Union;   Sena- 
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tors  and  Congressmen — and  I  even  thought 
this  when  I  lived  In  Texas. 

You  are  courageous.  As  a  pastor  In  Mon- 
roe County  in  Clarendon,  where  I  introduced 
polltlclana  who  campaigned.  (I  spoke  for 
WixBtrm  Mnxs  and  was  booed.)  I  saw  you 
come  In  1938  In  a  Chevrolet  with  a  public 
address  system  on  top  of  the  car  and  even 
though  you  were  sick  that  summer  you  had 
courage  and  tenacity,  and  best  of  all,  you 
had  two  boys — your  sons  to  accompany  you. 
That  Is  where  my  friendship  with  John 
started. 

Pour  yean  later  you  csLme  back  In  a  cam- 
paign. Senator,  you're  a  fourth-quarter 
man — you  dont  quit.  I'm  a  nervous  wreck 
over  men  like  you  and  the  Rasorbacks.  I 
hope  you  wont  have  to  pull  any  more  cam- 
paigns out  of  the  fire.  You  have  shown 
courage,  integrity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism. 
Your  courage  is  a  child  of  conviction  and 
concern.  Your  integrity  la  a  result  of  right- 
eousness, honor,  and  character.  Your  wis- 
dom springs  from  Insight,  knowledge,  growth, 
bigness,  and  experience.  Tour  patriotism  is 
from  appreciation  of  our  land  and  expecta- 
tion for  its  future.  This  Is  ceaseless,  devoted, 
imtlrlng.  and  of  the  nonsurrender  type. 
With  these  you  act.  The  whole  Nation  may 
not  cross  the  same  T's  or  dot  the  same  I's — 
we  all  may  want  some  omissions  or  more 
admissions,  but  it's  theae  possessions,  at- 
tributes, characteristics,  to  which  we  point 
and  look. 

And  yet,  these  are  not  poeseesions  of  yours. 
These  are  things  that  possess  you.  Great 
causes  that  consume  us  may  tend  to  give 
obeessions  at  times,  but  we  thank  God  for 
men  who  move  on  principle  by  which,  in- 
stead of  throwing  in  the  towel,  they  are 
able  to  march  under  a  great  banner  for 
the  glory  of  man,  the  honor  of  our  Nation, 
and  the  rlghteotisness  of  God. 

Senator,  friend,  we've  watched  you  get 
honors.  First  in  1959,  the  George  Washington 
Award  by  the  American  Good  Government 
Society;  in  1069,  the  Hatton  W.  Sumner 
Award  from  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation; 
In  1960,  the  Freedom  Foundation's  George 
Washington  Award  at  Valley  Forge;  In  1962, 
the  Freedom  Award  from  the  Order  of  Lafay- 
ette; In  1963,  the  Dlstlngtilshed  Service 
Award  by  the  21  Jewel  Square  Club  of 
Philadelphia;  again  In  1063.  the  certificate 
of  appreciation  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Intelligence  Unit;  once  more  In  1963,  a  cer- 
tificate of  achievement  by  the  Chicago  Crime 
Commission  and  in  that  same  year  the  Great 
Living  American  Award  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  In  1966,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  by  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action:  and  more  recently  the 
First  American  Legislative  Award  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Investigators. 

I  read  the  wrtteup  of  thanks  from  Fort 
Smith  for  helping  save  tor  them  a  large 
plant.  These  are  all  fine,  but  they  don't 
impress  me  as  other  things  becatise  I  know 
something  of  the  cause  and  sovirce — the 
man  and  the  lady. 

I  like  the  way  you  started  out  as  a  boy. 
This  past  Sunday  I  read  my  father's  diary 
while  he  was  pastor  at  Greenwood.  Ark. 
Prom  that  place  in  1904.  you  received  a  letter 
from  Congressman  John  a  Little.  The  sal- 
utation was  "My  Dear  Little  Friend."  As  an 
8-year-old  boy  you  had  told  him  you  picked 
75  pounds  of  cotton  In  1  day.  You  sent  him 
a  copy  of  a  speech  which  you  recited  before 
the  Democratic  Central  Committee — I  pre- 
sume at  Sheridan.  Enclosed  In  the  letter 
Were  these  words:  "And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  In  the  future  you  will  reach  honor  and 
dlstlncUon  as  a  citizen  and  puhllc  man, 
but  to  do  this  requires  Industry  and  hard 
work,  and  an  honorable,   upright  life." 

You  started  early.  You  have  had  great 
qualities:  ambition,  tenacity,  persistence — 
but  you've  had  more.  You've  had  help: 
friends,  good  family.  Wb  honor  you,  Mrs. 
McClellan — Mrs.  Jforma.    You  came  into  a 


home  with  children,  took  them  in  your  heart. 
You  reared  them,  taught  them,  gave  them 
love,  and  care.  You  have  given  loyalty  to 
your  husband.  There  was  humble  lostness 
at  times  at  home  to  keep  a  place  of  retreat, 
rest,  and  renewed  strength  for  cme  who  would 
return  home  with  battle  fatigue.  You  fought 
some  battles  with  him  and  for  him,  and  in 
graciousneas  you  have  truly  been  a  First 
Lady. 

Yes.  Senator,  we  have  seen  your  strength 
and  sorrow,  your  love,  and  your  commitment 
to  carry  on.  While  pastor  at  Fayettevllle  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  John  and 
Mary  Alice  when  they  were  students  at  the 
university.  I  have  shared  with  other  pastors 
In  keeping  them  in  concern  and  in  my  heart 
as  much  as  possible  under  my  wing  as  their 
pastor  and  friend.  These  children  reflected 
character  because  they  had  character.  I  have 
seen  your  manhood  In  the  room  as  we  sat  and 
talked  of  home  and  children,  loneliness  and 
sorrow.  Dreams  have  had  to  be  changed,  but 
never  lost. 

You  see,  I  know  your  sources  of  power  and 
something  of  your  alms  and  drives  of  pur- 
pose. I  know  something  of  the  heart  and 
home,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  been  able  to 
Join  in  prayer  together.  The  altar  furnish- 
ings and  pieces  at  the  Wlnfleld  Methodist 
Church  were  given  by  the  Senator  and  myself 
In  loving  memory  of  John.  There  we  have 
met,  not  only  to  pray  for  God's  strength,  but 
for  others,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

I  have  been  In  Washington  with  this  good 
man  and  know  something  of  his  desires  for 
this  Nation  and  its  citizens,  ite  place  not 
only  in  the  world  but  unto  God.  Your  ex- 
cellency, we  want  to  be  a  part  of  you  and 
your  home  and  we  want  your  sense  of  com- 
mitment and  your  wisdom  to  be  a  part  of  ub 
to  give  quality  and  strength.  We  keep  you 
in  our  heart  and  prayers.  We  offer  you  to 
our  State  and  Nation  as  we  hold  you  bef(x« 
our  God  for  power,  righteousness,  and  love. 
Amen.  

JoKN  L.  McClellan — Developer  of  the 
Nation's  Resources 
Remarks  by  William  H.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  presi- 
dent.  National   Bank   of   Commerce,  Pine 

Bluff.  Ark. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan, Mrs.  McClellan.  Governor  Fauhus. 
Congressman  Mills,  other  distinguished 
guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen. 

I^ere  are  many  measures  of  a  man.  One 
of  them  Is  his  vision.  Another  is  his  force 
and  drive  and  vigor.  The  result  that  he 
attains  is  a  third. 

By  any  criteria  that  we  can  uae.  John  Mc- 
Clellan stands  tall  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
Americans  and  particularly  In  the  eyes  of 
Tis  Arkansans. 

As  all  of  us  know,  there  are  a  great  many 
reasons  for  hla  stature;  but,  today.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  discuss  with  you  this  man's 
vision,  effort,  and  the  fruit  of  that  vision  and 
effort  In  the  development  of  our  natural 
reeotircee.  particularly  the  rivers  and  water- 
lands  of  oui  great  State  and  section. 

Long  ago,  the  record  reflects.  John  Mc- 
Clellan decided  that  it  was  vital  to  the  best 
interest  of  Arkansas  and  the  Nation  that 
our  fertile  lands  be  preserved  from  disastrous 
floods,  that  the  fXJtentlal  Inherent  In  our 
waterways  be  unharnessed,  and  that  the  time 
would  come  when  our  country,  becatiae  of  its 
burgeoning  population,  would  have  a  need 
for  every  drop  of  water,  every  kilowatt  of 
electricity,  and  every  acre  saved. 

On  November  9.  1943,  in  his  first  year  In 
the  Senate,  Senator  McClellan  became  an 
active  proponent  of  the  development  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Arkansas  River  when  he  In- 
troduced Senate  bill  1619.  It's  Interesting 
to  note  that  our  new  Senator  received  the 
following  letter  dated  January  14,  1944: 

"Mt  Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  am  very 
much  Interested  in  your  bill,  8.  1610,  relat- 


ing to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
water  control  and  utilization  projects  in  the 
baalns  on  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  an  Impor- 
tant forward  step  In  effectuation  of  the 
policy  of  multlple-purpoee  developtnent  of 
our  great  river  baetus  and  the  prudent  con- 
servation of  our  vast  public  resources. 

"I  feel  certain  that  the  people  whose  homes 
are  in  the  basins  of  the  Arkansas  and  Whlt.e 
Rlvov  and  the  soldiers  who  will  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  area  and  to  work  and  make 
homes  there  would  be  deeply  grateful  If  the 
Congress  were  to  pass  S.  1619.  The  benefits 
that  they  would  derive  from  a  well-coordi- 
nated program  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  Improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, the  disposition  of  low-cost  electric 
power  and  the  irrigation  of  fertile  lands 
would  be  of  Incalculable  value.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  direct  and  more 
tangible  benefits  from  power  and  irrigation 
would  be  made  available  In  accordance  with 
the  sound  principles  of  public  benefit  that 
the  Congress  has  previously  laid  down. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

This  project  was  authorised  for  construc- 
tion in  1046  and  the  first  money  was  appro- 
priated for  construction  in  fiscal  year  1948 
for  emergency  bank  stabilization.  The  early 
years  of  the  development  of  the  Arkansas 
were  difficult  ones  for  the  dedicated  Senator 
and  his  associates,  years  in  which  they  were 
met  by  one  rebuff  after  another.  Plain 
lack  of  Interest,  economy  moves,  and  the  Ko- 
rean war  combined  to  hinder  progress  in  any 
appreciable  degree  tintU  1967.  when  a  •4.400- 
000  appropriation  was  secured  for  the  begin- 
ning of  construction  on  Keystone  and  Eu- 
faula  Dams  In  Oklahoma  and  Dardanelle 
Dam  in  Arkansas. 

Today,  as  all  of  lu  know,  the  multiple-ptir- 
pose  development  of  the  Arkansas  River  is 
well  on  its  way  to  completion.  Of  a  total 
cost  of  approximately  •1,201.000.000  there 
has  already  been  appropriated  •652,863.000 
and  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1967 
is  •150.670,000.  A  lot  of  money  we  will  all 
agree,  and  we're  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Its 
expenditure  right  now;  but,  even  more  Im- 
portant, in  my  view,  Is  the  long-range  picture 
this  man  and  others  like  him  have  brought 
to  us. 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see  barges  and  tow 
boats  going  up  and  down  stream  bringing  in 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation  and 
taking  out  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  products  as  well 
as  oiu-  raw  materials.  I  can  see  new  recrea- 
tional areas  springing  up  to  entice  citizens 
of  less  fortunate  areas  to  share  the  good  for- 
tune which  Is  to  be  ours.  I  can  see  farm 
lands  freed  forever,  or  almost  so,  from  the 
dangers  of  flood.  I  can  see  river  banks  stabi- 
lized so  that  henceforth  the  wealth  of  our 
area  which  lies  In  our  land  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  old  man  river  and  will 
not  be  lost  from  crumbling  banks. 

And  then,  I'm  sure  I  can  see  up  and  down 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  smoke — smoke 
from  the  stacks  of  chemical  plants — metal- 
wco-klng  Industries,  defense  Industries,  and 
many  others  which  have  been  placed  there 
to  take  advantage  of  this  mighty  stream 
which  the  good  Lord  has  given  us  together 
with  the  power  to  harness  It  to  our  needs. 

All  of  this  because  of  the  man  we  honor 
here  today. 

We  who  live  on  the  Arkansas  must  alsc  be 
aware  that  others,  too,  have  had  a  claim  on 
John   McClellam'b  time  and   effort. 

In  1046.  by  amending  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  that  year.  Senator  McClellan  saved 
mlUlons  of  dollars  for  local  interesU  along 
the  St.  Francis  River  and  at  the  sanxe  time 
secured  for  them  protection  against  head- 
water floods  of  that  river  and  the  Little 
River.  This  protection  was  continued  by  the 
placing  of  appropriate  lansuage  In  the  Flood 
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Control  Act  of  1850.  TbU  project  proTtd«« 
protection  to  thouunda  of  acra*  of  agiicul- 
tira!  landA,  numerous  smaU  towns,  several 
inAjor  railroads,  highways  and  uttlUles  lo- 
CKted  tn  IClMourt  and  Arlcansas.  Estimated 
total  cost  of  this  project  Is  $127  million,  of 
which  •60,148.000  has  already  been  expended. 
The  budget  for  flscal  1967  calls  for  ta.SOO.OOO 
for  construction. 

In  1960  our  good  friends  on  the  Ouachita 
received  the  benefit  of  bis  services  Inserted 
ir.to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  that  year. 
largely  at  his  beheat.  was  authorization  to 
Increase  the  navigable  depth  of  the  Ouachita 
from  84  to  0  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  Camden.  Pour  new  locks  and  dams 
.A.'e  to  be  built  and  the  channel  rectlfled  and 
dredged  as  necessary.  Construction  started 
\n  June  of  1965  and  will  upon  completion 
cf*t  approximately  »87, 400,000.  To  date 
»y  554  iOO<3  has  been  appropriated  and  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  Includes  another 
»6  5O0.000  for  construction. 

Another  weU-known  project  underway 
.::  the  Ouachita  River  Basin  Is  DeOray  Res- 
ervoir, located  near  Arkadelphla.  This  mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoir  which  is  credited  with 
benefits  derived  from  reduction  In  flood 
damages,  generation  of  electrical  energy, 
provisions  o'  water  supply  and  other  bene- 
flu  wli!  coet  «54.300.000.  To  date  $19,106,000 
of  this  amount  has  been  expended.  The 
fiscal  1967  budget  Includes  a  request  for 
$H  miliion  for  future  construction  of  De- 
Oray  Reservoir. 

No  story  of  Senator  McClcixan's  efforts 
In  the  development  of  Arkansas  rivers  would 
be  complete  without  mentioning  the  White 
River  with  Its  five  completed  reservoirs  at 
Table  Rock.  Bull  Shoals.  Ncwfolk.  Oreers 
F-rrv — all  In  Arkansas — and  Clear  Water  In 
M.s.s.  '.rl  The  sixth  reservoir,  Beaver,  In 
."i-Krt.  i,i.s  .1  essentially  complete.  These  res- 
or .  ;-«  ;-  vide  millions  of  acre  feet  of  flood 
coutfui  storage,  thousands  of  kilowatts  of 
hydroelectric  power  and  recreation  for  an 
annual  vlsiutlon  of  approximately  11  mil- 
lion people.  Through  June  1965.  Federal 
expenditures  for  these  projects  totaled  $280.- 
834.000. 

Work  continues  on  the  White  River.  In 
1962,  Senator  McClsllan  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  comprehensive  basin  study  to  be 
completed  by  1968.  This  study  U  now  under- 
way 

Other  areas  In  which  work  Is  being  done 
are  the  Red  River  Basin  where  substantial 
sums  have  been  expended  below  Oenlson 
Dam.  at  Garland  City,  at  McKlnney  Bayou, 
and  at  Monlece  Bayou  to  afford  flood  con- 
trol protection  for  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  land.  There  Is  also  the  Bouef  and  Tensas 
River  Basin  and  the  Bayou  Macon  tributaries 
project  which  has  protected  rich  farmlands 
In  southeast  Arkansas  from  flooding  by  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi,  $86,400,000 
being  the  estimated  total  cost  of  this  project, 
with  $32,531,000  having  been  expended  to 
date  The  budget  request  for  flscal  1967 
(1  $1  700.000  for  thU  project. 

Another  area  which  has  requested  and  Is 
getting  the  Senator's  devoted  efforts  Is  the 
Cache  River-Bayou  Devlew  project  which  is 
Just  beginning  to  move. 

Dollars  alone  cannot  provide  the  measiu-e 
of  John  McClxllan  s  worth  to  Arkansas,  but 
they  can  provide  us  with  a  material  picture 
of  what  he  has  meant  to  us.  Since  1944 
there  has  been  expended  on  flood  control, 
rivers  and  harbors,  navigation  and  multiple 
purpose  projects — either  altogether  in  Ar- 
kansas, partially  In  Arkansas,  or  In  adjoining 
States  from  which  Arkansas  beneflts — $1  - 
899  010.400  on  a  total  of  155  projects.  There 
remains  to  be  spent  on  these  projecu  an  es- 
timated $1.4«4J87,800  It  U  estimated  that 
as  a  result  of  these  expenditures,  losses  total- 
ing $2,716,883,400  wui  have  been  prevented. 
It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  any  one  man 
was  solely  responsible  for  this  glgaoUc  In- 


vestment in  our  natural  resources.., It  can  be 
fairly  said,  however,  that  If  John  McClxixan 
had  not  had  the  vision  and  the  vigor  and  the 
love  of  his  people  at  heart  that  a  great 
many  of  these  moat  worthwhile  projects 
would  have  died  aborning. 

Future  generations  of  Arkansans  and 
Americans  will  revere  the  name  of  John  L. 
B<cCi.ELi.AN.  a  great  developer  of  his  State's 
and  bis  Nation's  resources  and  a  great 
American 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  conclude  by  asking  the  Senate  to 
allow  me,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  In- 
sert in  the  RzcoRD  my  own  telegram  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Artiansafi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

V3.   OOVntNMENT, 

March  25,  1966. 
Mr.  Bnx  KcNNXDT, 

Chairman,  McCleilan  Day  Luncheon.  Robin- 
son  Auditorium,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
D«A«  Bm.:  I  regret  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  Washington 
prevent  my  attendance  at  the  luncheon 
honoring  my  colleague  and  our  senior  Sen- 
ator. John  McCluxan.  Though  I  cannot  be 
with  you  In  person.  I  Join  with  John's 
many  other  friends  In  paying  tribute  to  him 
for  his  many  years  of  illustrious  service  to 
the  people  of  Arkansas  and  the  Nation. 
Having  served  with  Senator  McCijillan  for 
21  years  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
I,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  person,  can 
atteet  to  the  untold  beneflts  Arkansas  has 
derived  as  a  result  of  his  many  efforts.  His 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  Is  unsurpassed,  and  any 
tribute  we  can  pay  to  him  has  been  well 
earned  and  la  Justly  deserved.  Please  con- 
vey to  him  my  warm  personal  regards. 

Bn-L  FtTLBBIGHT, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  citizens 
from  all  areas  of  Arkansas  gathered  at 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  on  March  25  and  gave 
an  appreciation  dinner  In  honor  of  our 
able  and  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
John  L.  McClkllan.  Bishop  Paul  V.  Gal- 
loway, of  the  Arkansas  area  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  who  Is  a  longtime 
friend  of  our  colleague,  spoke  at  this  ap- 
preciation dinner  and  made  an  eloquent 
and  Inspiring  address  entitled  "Senator 
McCi.B-i.AN.  the  Man."  As  one  who  has 
worked  closely  with  Senator  McClkllan 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  have  had  unusual  opportunities 
to  know  John  McClellan.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  share  In  full  measure  the  high 
opinion  expressed  by  Bishop  Galloway 
In  his  address. 

As  a  consequence.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Bishop  Galloway's  address 
entitled  'Senator  McClillan,  the  Man." 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  pi-lnted  In  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 

SXNATOB  McCl.DJ.AN.  THX  MaW 

(By  Bishop  Paul  V.  Oalloway) 
Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  and  Mrs.  McClki.- 
lan.  and  friends.  We  gather  together  for 
various  reasons  In  life;  to  ask  for  the  Lord's 
bloealngs  and  to  a«k  for  your  and  Washing- 
tons  help,  but  today  we  gather  to  bring 
you  up-to-date  on  yourself.  Tou  have  be- 
oome  so  Involved  that  you  are  denied  a  look 
at  ycwraeU  as  to  how  we  see  you  and  know 
you.     Wo  aaa  you  as  developer,  statesman. 


and  man.  These  are  positive  t«rms;  they 
have  to  do  with  things:  factories,  roads, 
schools,  plants,  water,  physical  resources! 
Also  with  causes.  Ideas,  principles,  proce- 
dures, national,  and  world  Interest. 

In  these  we  constantly  ask  your  aid  and 
In  them  wa  see  your  achievements  and  lead- 
ership. In  them  Arkansas  and  America  are 
foremost  and  are  enlarged  and  strengthened. 
In  these  we  hold  you  on  a  pedestal,  but  as  a 
man  we  hold  you  as  one  related  to  us.  There 
is  a  human  basis  and  a  spiritual  oneness. 
To  the  first  two  there  Is  praise  for  the  things 
you  have  done.  As  man  there  Is  apprecia- 
tion for  what  you  are  and  who  you  are. 

How  do  we  see  you?  As  one  not  only  ot 
whom  we  ask  things,  such  as  plants,  fac- 
tories, continued  completion  of  river  basins, 
and  the  great  causes  of  the  State.  These 
cause  economic  growth  and  win  votes.  Our 
values  of  you  as  a  man  brings  something  else 
In  the  way  of  devotion,  loyalty,  genuine,  and 
secure  support. 

We  look  to  what  makes  man.  We  see  you 
as  being  politically  astute,  but  not  deceitful. 
We  like  for  our  leaders  to  be  smart,  alert 
and  daring.  We  like  to  see  their  active  lead- 
ership. We  are  so  proud  of  our  Arkansas 
men  in  Congresa  for  I  believe  we  have  the 
greatest  of  any  State  in  the  Union;  Sana  tors 
and  Congreaamen — and  I  even  thought  thU 
when  I  lived  In  Texas. 

You  are  courageous.  As  a  pastor  In  Mon- 
roe County  In  Clarendon,  where  I  Introduced 
politicians  who  campaigned  (I  8p>oke  for 
WiLBtTB  Mnj.s  and  was  booed)  I  saw  you 
come  In  1938  in  a  Chevrolet  with  a  public 
address  system  on  top  of  the  car  and  even 
though  you  were  sick  that  summer,  you  bad 
courage  and  tenacity,  and,  beat  of  all.  you 
had  two  boys — your  sons  to  accompany  you. 
That  U  where  my  friendship  with  John 
started. 

Four  years  later  you  came  back  in  a  cam- 
paign. Senator,  you're  a  fourth  quarter 
man — you  don't  quit.  I'm  a  nervous  wreck 
over  men  like  you  and  the  Razorbacks  I 
hope  you  won't  have  to  pull  any  more  cam- 
paigns out  of  the  Are.  You  have  shown 
courage,  integrity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism. 
Your  courage  Is  a  child  of  conviction  and 
concern.  Your  integrity  U  a  result  of  right- 
eousness, honor  and  character.  Your  wis- 
dom springs  from  insight,  knowledge, 
growth,  blgneaa.  and  experience.  Your 
patriotism  Is  from  appreciation  of  our  land 
and  expectation  tor  Its  future.  This  U 
ceaseless,  devoted,  untiring  and  of  the  non- 
surrender  type.  With  these  you  act.  The 
whole  Nation  may  not  croaa  the  same  t's  or 
dot  the  same  i's — we  all  may  want  some 
omissions  or  more  admissions,  but  it's  these 
pos..ee8ions — attributes.  characterUUcs,  to 
which  we  point  and  look. 

And  yet,  these  are  not  possessions  of  yours. 
Th..se  are  things  that  possess  you.  Great 
causes  that  consume  via  may  tend  to  give 
obsessions  at  times,  but  we  thank  Ood  for 
men  who  move  on  principle  by  which,  in- 
stead of  throwing  In  the  towel,  they  are  able 
to  march  under  a  great  banner  for  the  glory 
of  man,  the  honor  of  otir  Nation,  and  the 
righteousness  of  Ood. 

Senator,  friend,  we've  watched  you  get 
honors.  First,  in  1959,  the  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Award  by  the  American  Good  Gov- 
ernment Society:  in  1969,  the  Hatton  W 
Sumner  Award  from  Southwestern  Legal 
FoundaUon;  In  I960,  the  Freedom  Founda- 
tion's Oeorge  Waiihlngton  Award  at  Valley 
Forge;  In  1963.  tlie  Freedom  Award  from 
the  Order  of  Lafayette;  in  1963.  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  by  the  21  Jewel 
Square  Club  of  PhUadelphU;  again  In  1963. 
the  certificate  of  appreciation  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Intelligence  Unit;  once  more 
in  1988.  a  certlflcata  of  achievement  by  the 
Chicago  Crime  Commission,  and  In  that 
same  year  the  Oraat  Living  American 
Award  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
in  1986,  the  DUtlngulshed  Service  Award  by 
the    Americans    for    Constitutional    Action, 
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and  more  recently  the  First  American  Legis- 
lative Award  by  the  Association  of  Federal 
Investigators. 

I  read  the  wrlteup  of  thanks  from  Fort 
Smith  for  helping  save  for  them  a  large 
plant.  These  are  all  fine,  but.  they  don't 
impress  me  as  other  things  because  I  know 
something  of  the  cause  and  sotirce — the  man 
and  the  lady. 

I  like  the  way  you  started  out  as  a  boy. 
This  past  Sunday  I  reeul  my  father's  diary 
while  he  was  pastor  at  Greenwood.  Ark. 
From  that  place  in  1904,  you  received  a 
letter  from  Congressman  John  S.  Little.  The 
salutation  was  "My  Dear  Little  Friend."  As 
an  8-year-old  boy  you  had  told  him  you 
picked  75  pounds  of  cotton  in  1  day.  You 
sent  him  a  copy  of  a  speech  which  you  re- 
cited before  the  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee— I  presume  at  Sheridan.  Enclosed  In 
the  letter  were  these  words:  "And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  In  the  future  you  will  reach 
honor  and  distinction  as  a  citizen  and  pub- 
lic man.  but  to  do  this  requires  industry  and 
hard  work,  and  an  honorable,  upright  life," 

You  started  early.  You  have  had  great 
qualities;  ambition,  tenacity,  persistence — 
but  you've  had  more.  You've  had  help — 
good  friends,  good  family.  We  honor  you, 
Mrs.  McCleilan — Mrs.  Norma.  You  came  into 
a  home  with  children,  took  them  in  your 
heart.  You  reared  them,  taught  them,  gave 
them  love  and  care.  You  have  given  loyalty 
to  yomr  husband.  There  was  humble  loetness 
at  times  at  home  to  keep  a  place  of  retreat, 
rest,  and  renewed  strength  for  one  who  would 
return  home  vrith  battle  fatigue.  You 
fought  some  battles  with  him  and  for  him, 
and  In  graclousness  you  have  truly  been  a 
First  Lady. 

Yes,  Senator,  we  have  seen  your  strength 
and  sorrow,  your  love,  and  your  commitment 
to  carry  on.  While  pastor  at  FayettevlUe.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  John  and 
Mary  Alice  when  they  were  students  at  the 
university.  I  have  shared  with  other  pastors 
In  keeping  them  in  concern  and  in  my  heart 
as  much  as  possible  under  my  wing  as  their 
pastor  and  friend.  These  children  reflected 
character,  because  they  had  character.  I 
have  seen  your  manhood  In  the  room  as  we 
sat  and  talked  of  home  and  children,  loneli- 
ness and  sorrow.  Dreams  have  had  to  be 
changed,  but  never  lost. 

You  see,  I  know  your  sources  of  power  and 
something  of  your  aims  and  drives  of  pur- 
pose. I  know  something  of  the  heart  and 
home,  and  I  am  glad  we  have  been  able  to 
Join  In  prayer  together.  The  altar  furnish- 
ings and  pieces  at  the  Wlnfleld  Methodist 
Church  were  given  by  the  Senator  and  my- 
self in  loving  memory  of  John.  There  we 
have  met,  not  only  to  pray  for  God's  strength 
but  for  others,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

I  have  been  In  Washington  with  this  good 
man  and  know  something  of  his  desires  for 
this  Nation  and  Its  citizens,  Its  place  not 
only  In  the  world  but  unto  God.  Your  ex- 
cellency, we  want  to  be  a  part  of  you  and 
your  home,  and  we  want  yoxu*  sense  of  com- 
mitment and  yotir  wisdona  to  be  a  part  of 
us  to  give  strength  and  quality.  We  Iceep 
you  In  our  heart  and  prayers.  We  offer  you 
to  our  State  and  Nation  as  we  hold  you  be- 
fore our  God  for  power,  righteousness,  and 
love.    Amen. 


SHORTCOMINGS  IN  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  CRIMINAL  LAW 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Octo- 
ber 1965  issue  of  the  Hastings  Law  Jour- 
nal contained  an  article  entitled  "Short- 
comings in  the  Administration  of  Crim- 
inal Law." 

Since  this  article  was  written  by  one 
of  America's  most  experienced  and 
learned  trial  Judges,  the  Honorable  Alex- 
ander Holtzoff,  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  merits  the 


consideration  of  all  Americans  who  are 
concerned  by  the  rising  crime  rate  in 
the  Nation,  and  who  believe  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  criminal  law  is 
the  protection  of  the  society. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Judge  Holtzoff 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
[From   ttie  Hastings   Law   Journal,   October 

19651 

Shoktcomimcs    in    thx    Administration    or 

Ckiminai.   Law 

(By  Alexander  Holtzoff,  U.S.  district  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Columbia) 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW 

Protection  of  the  physical  safety  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  public  and  its  In- 
dividual members  is  the  basic  and  primary 
purpose  for  which  society  was  originally 
organized.  The  defense  of  the  Nation  against 
external  aggression  is  the  task  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  diplomats.  The  safeguarding 
of  the  public  from  internal  depredations  by 
persons  who  disregard  the  rights  of  others  is 
the  function  of  the  criminal  law.  In  turn, 
the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  has  a 
number  of  aspects.  First,  there  are  the  police 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch  of  Oovemment,  whose  duty 
is  to  preserve  the  peace,  prevent  and  sup- 
press crime  and  detect  and  apprehend  per- 
petrators of  offenses  that  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  next  and  crucial  step  In  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  lies  with 
the  courts — the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Providing  this  protection  remains 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  government, 
even  though,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
gradual  complex  social  and  economic  de- 
velopments have  led  governments  to  assume 
additional  burdens  in  social,  economic,  and 
financial  fields. 

Manifestly,  the  criminal  law  Is  more  than 
a  branch  of  Jiu'lsprudence.  It  Is  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  the  public  Is  protected 
from  Inroads  against  the  safety  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  members.  In  dealing 
with  malefactors,  the  law  Inflicts  punish- 
ments for  their  misdeeds.  The  term  "punish- 
ment" Is.  however,  perhaps  misleading  In  this 
connection.  Modem  criminology  no  longer 
views  punishment  as  the  Imposition  of  a 
penalty,  or  the  exaction  of  retribution.  A 
sentence  in  a  criminal  case  looks  to  the 
future.  Its  objectives  are  to  prevent  repeti- 
tion of  crimes  by  the  culprit  and  to  dissuade 
others  from  perpetrating  similar  offenses. 
These  ends  are  sought  to  be  attained.  In  part, 
by  immobilizing  the  criminal  for  some  time, 
thereby  making  it  Impossible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue bis  nefarious  activities  during  that 
period.  Also,  the  example  of  a  sentence  im- 
posed on  one  person  is  intended  as  a  deter- 
rent to  others.  The  law  endeavors  to  reform 
and  rehabilitate  the  offender,  either  by 
suitable  discipline  amd  appropriate  training 
while  in  prison,  or  by  placing  him  on  proba- 
tion and  giving  him  guidance  by  a  probation 
officer.  When  the  last-mentioned  course  Is 
pursued.  Its  purpose  Is  not  primarily  to  aid 
and  assist  the  criminal,  but  to  protect 
society  by  transforming  him  Into  a  construc- 
tive member  of  the  community. 

The  great  Italian  criminologist  and  pe- 
nologist, Beccarla,  observed :  "The  aim.  then, 
of  punishment  can  only  be  to  prevent  the 
criminal  committing  new  crimes  against  bis 
countrymen,  and  to  keep  others  from  doing 
likewise."  > 

Need  for  efficient  administration 

"The  more  prompt  the  punishment  and 
the   sooner   it   follows   the   crime,   the  more 


Just  It  will  be  and  the  more  effective. "» 
Swiftness  and  certainty  of  punishment  ara 
lndlsi>ensable  to  a  successful  administration 
of  the  criminal  law.  Undue  delay  between 
arrest  and  trial,  or  a  long  Interval  between 
trial  and  final  disposition  of  appellate  pro- 
ceedings, especially  if  the  defendant  Is  en- 
larged on  ball  In  the  Interim,  weakens  the 
criminal  law  In  its  effort  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic, detracts  from  its  effects  as  a  deterrent, 
and  tends  to  create  disrespect  or  contempt 
for  law  in  the  eyes  of  the  underworld,  as  well 
as  disdain  on  the  part  of  the  thinking  public. 

These  introductory  remarks  may  seem 
simple  and  elementary,  as  Indeed  they  are. 
In  exploring  and  analyzing  any  Important 
topic,  however.  It  Is  essential  to  penetrate 
to  Its  underlying  philosophy,  even  If  It  Is  so 
well  known  that  to  do  bo  seems,  at  first 
blush,  needless  repetition.  Unfortunately, 
all  too  often  matters  of  this  kind  are  over- 
looked or  forgotten  In  the  consideration  of 
a  mass  of  disorganized  details.  Fundamen- 
tals must  always  be  borne  tn  mind  if  a  con- 
sideration of  details  Is  to  be  fruitful.  One 
must  not  let  the  proximity  of  the  trees  ob- 
scure the  view  of  the  forest. 

The  administration  of  Justice  Is  a  practical 
Bather  than  a  scientific  matter.  It  must  be 
approached  In  a  realistic,  rather  than  a  theo- 
retical spirit.  While  the  law  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  a  science.  Its  application  and  ad- 
ministration Is  an  art.  The  law  Is  not  an 
end  In  Itself.  It  is  merely  the  tool  or  the 
Instrument  by  which  Justice  is  attained  tn  a 
practical  manner.  Beccarla  sardonically  ob- 
served In  his  famous  essay.  "Happy  the  na- 
tion, whose- laws  are  not  a  science."'  This 
Is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  field  of  criminal 
law,  which  deals  primarily  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community. 

Crime  Is  always  present  in  human  society. 
All  that  can  be  hoped  for  Is  to  reduce  it  to 
a  minimum.  Unfortunately.  In  recent  years 
In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  violent 
crimes  has  Increased  tremendously.*  espe- 
cially in  some  of  the  larger  cities."  Suppres- 
sion of  crime  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  vital  Internal  problems  of  our 
country'.*  The  rate  of  crime  has  grown 
enormously  and  rapidly,  far  In  excess  of  and 
out  of  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the 
population.'  What  is  particularly  ominous 
is  that  the  ratio  between  young  criminals  and 
the  total  number  of  criminals  has  greatly 
Increased." 

In  this  study  no  effort  will  be  made  to  ex- 
plore and  analyze  the  ultimate  causes  of 
crime.  If  this  can  be  done  at  all,  it  Is  the 
task  of  the  sociologist  and  the  psychologist. 
We  shall  confine  our  discussion  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  criminal  law  and  Its  administra- 
tion on  the  crime  problem.* 


■  Beccarla.  of  Crimes  and  Punishments  42 
(1964). 


'  Id,  at  56. 

'  Id.  at  23. 

'  Hoover.  Crime  In  the  United  States  2 
(1965). 

'  Ibid. 

'  In  recent  speeches  before  the  Maryland 
and  New  York  State  Bar  Associations  the 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
called  attention  to  some  shocking  facte.  He 
Indicated  that  there  has  been  an  Increase  of 
10  percent  in  serious  crimes  reported  In  1963 
over  the  parallel  figure  for  1962.  and  that  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1964  there  was  a  further 
Increase  of  13  percent;  that  more  than  40 
percent  of  all  arrests  involved  persons  IS 
years  of  age  or  under;  that  crimes  of  violence 
continued  to  Increase;  and,  finally,  that  since 
1958.  crime  has  been  increasing  five  times 
faster  than  the  growth  of  the  population. 

'  Hoover,  op.  clt..  supra  note  4,  at  3. 

» Id.  at  24. 

•It  Is  someUmes  said  that  an  ultimate 
cause  of  crime  is  poverty.  This  U  a  super- 
ficial and  shallow  view,  because  two  or  more 
generations  ago  there  was  much  more  ptoverty 
and  much  less  crime.  Moreover,  many  per- 
sons charged  with  serious  crimes  are  found 
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The  vrima'v  tool  of  tk*  crtmtinml  lam  it  tile 
trimt 

In  'he  Ist^r  snarr^ls  the  pnrpoB*  r,f  a  trial 
of  »  '-nm'.nsl  riu**  is  x)  ««certair!  ■:;  ■«  ralr, 
Impurr-al  arrl  orrt*"'--  Tsn-^f—  w^^•♦^:«-r  th« 
scc'ifl^<l  fta«  r-'mm'"'^  ■  r-"*  -  — »r.»  wi'r;  which 
he  IS  -harmed  ••->  r-oo ■  w  — ,»  ^-u"-  provided 
g'Kit  t^  pr'-v^T!  >>^v--'-j  '.  -.  is..-.  I!?  doutrt: 
and  *--i  s-^qMit  •hr.^s,.  w'^  i-i.^  g  •:•  ^  not  so 
provm  "n*  "loser  the  administration  of 
criminal  !aw  sf>pi"n«K-he«  thla  end.  the  more 
sucfesif'i'  !•  's  The  more  It  devlatee  from 
this  tarifet  he  more  It  falU  to  fulflll  lt« 
finr-!on  Rule  3  of  the  Federal  Rulea  of 
Cr'.rntnB  Prr>cedttre  summarized  thta  aim  In 
the  foUowna;  Tenchant  terme:  "Theee  rules 
are  intenier!  to  prorlde  for  the  Just  determl- 
r.iuir.  i.r  ever?  criminal  proceeding.  They 
fh.^.'.  f>«  cons'--if<i  to  secure  stmpllclty  In 
prved  !.-e  'i;,-iiea«  In  administration,  and 
tn»  ».;rr  :-.a-;.^r»  of  unjUBtlflable  expense  and 
d.>  .IV  Mr  Justice  Cardozo  enunciated  this 
Ideal  m  h  -  ujnial  Inimitable  phraseology: 
I J ;  ustlce.  uiougb  due  to  the  accused.  Is 
due  to  the  accxiaer  also.  The  concept  of 
falrsaia  miist  not  be  strained  till  It  Is  nar- 
rowed to  a  filament.  We  ar«  to  keep  the 
balance  true."  '* 

An  eminent  Kngllah  judge.  8tr  Patrick 
Devlin,  recently  ststed:  ""When  a  criminal 
BToea  free.  It  is  a*  much  a  failure  oX  abstract 
justloe     as     vben     an     innocent     man     is 

CODTlCted."  ^ 

Kiyhtt  of  the  aerrused 
The  common  law  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States  and  England,  take  a  just  pride 
In  the  fact  that  they  place  stronger  emphasis 
on  the  protection  of  rlgbts  of  Individual  de- 
fendants than  do  Roman  Law  countries, 
where  the  law  directs  Its  attention  to  a 
greater  extent  to  the  Interests  of  the  general 
public  Under  the  AngJo-Amerlcan  system 
of  law  the  accused  la  clothed  and  surrounded 
with  a  niunber  of  potent  safeguards.  Their 
purpose  Is  to  erect  a  screen  to  prevent  the 
erroneous  conviction  of  an  Innocent  person. 
The  first  basic  requirement  Is  a  public 
trlaL"  The  purpiose  of  a  public  trial  Is  not 
solely  to  shield  the  defendant,  but  also  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  society,  by  allowing 
the  public  to  view  the  administration  of 
Justice.  In  fact  occasionally  there  are  de- 
fendants who  would  prefer  a  secret  trial  In 
order  to  avoid  publicity  or  embarrassment. 

Another  vital  privilege  accorded  to  the 
accuased  both  In  Federal  •■'  and  State  courts  " 
la  the  right  of  counsel.  While  originally  it 
was  construed  as  confined  to  a  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  retained  by  defend- 
ant." It  has  been  pcoperly  extended  to  re- 


to  be  employed  and  they  use  this  fact  as  a 
reason  for  applying  for  release  on  low  ball,  or 
even  on  personal  recognizance.  Cities  in 
Western  Europe  have  a  much  smaller  voltmie 
of  violent  street  crimes  than  many  of  the  big 
cities  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  one 
feels  safer  In  walking  at  night  the  streets. 
Including  even  the  back  streeu  and  alleys. 
of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  than  those 
of  some  of  our  cities;  and  yet  until  recently 
Italy  had  much  more  poverty  than  the  United 
States.  One  wonders  whether  the  ultinaate 
cause  la  not  the  modern  attitude  of  parents 
toward  the  dlsclpUrve  and  training  of  chil- 
dren, the  failure  of  parents  to  require  obedi- 
ence, and  their  omission  to  Inculcate  in  their 
offspring  proper  Ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  during  the 
formative  years  of  the  children. 

"Snyder    v.    tSastmchutetts.    3fll    U.S.    VI, 

122  (1»34). 

"  Devlin.  "The  Criminal  ProeecuUoa  in 
England  135"  ( 195«). 

"  U3.  Constitution  amendment«  VT  and 
xrv.  sec    1;  In  re  Oliver.  333  V3.  257  ( IMS) . 

"Ua   Constitution  amendment  VI. 

"Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  372  V3.  835 
(19«3). 

*'BetU  V.  Brody,  Sl«  US,  445  (1942). 


«pUt«  the  mppatntrnfta/k  at  ooTin?!?*  'or  -ia>- 
tBr>it>»t-s  wfa»  sj»  ftrwin«iHiHy  u  .^o.<-  :.  re 
»  lawyer,  unless  the  defeadtii;*  «.uo«.„^iy 
and  IntelUgeiK.  '  *»;.-,  that  right.'*  This 
recent  advance  is  euiightened  and  whole- 
some It  Is  an  Impartsnt  step  in  the  right 
iMrscitkm  In  tbe  detfeuee  of  peraotml  Uherty. 

A  furtkar  aafeguar*  i«  tb«  ««««Dd»B»'k 
right  to  be  confMnfiMl  with  wttnHMi  at  Ids 
trial.''  It  U  o<  tiM  eaMnoe  of  a  crlntnal 
trial  nnder  AnglA-Aoaerlcaii  jurisfX'udfMMe 
that  witnesses  be  produced  in  parson,  face 
the  accused,  and  give  their  testimony  orally. 
The  defendant  and  his  counae!  must  be  in  a 
position  to  hear  the  testimony  and  to  cross- 
examine  the  witness.  There  may  be  no  con- 
victions on  ex  parte  aOldavlts  or  depositions.'* 

The  prosecution  Is  required  to  prove  the 
defendant's  gtrilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  unless  such  proof  Is  forthcoming,  the 
defendant  must  be  acquitted.  Coupled  with 
this  requirement  la  a  presumption  that  the 
defendant  Is  Innocent  until  his  guilt  la  estab- 
lished beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  is 
not  really  a  presumption  la  the  technical 
sense.  It  la  an  enrtphatlc  restatement,  in 
converse  form,  of  the  doctrine  requiring  proof 
of  guilt  beyoiod  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Un<ler  the  Anglo-American  system  of  law. 
a  defeiidant  la  usually  entitled  to  a  trial  by 
a  Jury."  This  nuxle  of  trial  perhaps  does  not 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  being  an  esaential  fea- 
ture of  ordered  liberty,  because  there  are 
other  enlightened  and  progresaive  systems  of 
law  tlMt  do  not  always  provide  a  trial  by 
jury.  There  is  a  mounting  admiration, 
which  this  writer  shares,  for  trLvl  by  Jury 
and  for  the  cailber  of  Justice  mated  out  by 
the  average  Jury.  Historically  the  Jury  re|>- 
resents  a  cross  aectlon  of  the  population, 
selected  at  random,  and  Interposed  between 
the  Sute  and  the  accused.  The  system  ac- 
cords to  the  defendant  a  trial  by  a  tribunal 
that  Is  not  a  part  of  or  dependant  on  the 
Government.  It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  de- 
fendants frequently  waive  trial  by  Jury  and 
elect  to  be  tried  by  the  court  alone.^  For 
Instance,  this  practice  prevalla  locally  In  the 
Maryland  courts  aAd  la  frequently  followed 
in  the  Federal  courts.  One  may  wonder 
why  a  defendant  would  waive  the  apparent 
protection  extended  to  blm  by  a  Jury  trial. 
Observation  and  experience  show  that  this 
Is  done  at  times  In  cases  Involvli^  a  par- 
tlculaxly  unpopular  or  disgusting  crime  In 
which  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  Is  not 
very  strong.  In  such  a  situation.  Judges  are 
likely  t«  demand  more  proof  than  Juries. 
Again.  Jury  trials  are  occaalonally  waived 
when  the  facts  are  not  aerlously  contested 
or  controverted,  and  the  matter  hinges  on  a 
question  of  law. 

Every  defendant  Is  granted  the  privilege 
agaUvst  self-incrimination  guaranteed  by  the 
fifth  amendment,  as  well  as  by  most  State 
constitutions. 'I  In  respect  to  defendants  In 
criminal  casea,  it  comprises  not  only  the 
prlvuege  not  to  be  questioned  at  the  Ulal, 


"Johnnon  y.  Zerbtt.  304  VS.  458  (193«>; 
Gideon  v.   Wainuright.  372  U.S.  335   1 1963 1. 

■'  U.S.  Constitution  amendments  VI  and 
XIV:   Pointer  v.  Texas.  380  U.S.  400   (19M). 

'"The  right  Is  U.-nlted  to  criminal  trials. 
It  does  not  extend  to  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, such  as  grand  Jury  hearings.  See 
Harper  v.  Stmte.  131  Oa.  771.  63  S.E  330 
(1M0>.  Cruwip  V,  Anderson  (D.C.  Ctr,  June 
IS,  19S5  I .  As  to  the  limited  purpose  of  pre- 
liminary proceedings,  see  Giordenello  v. 
United  States.  357  US.  4«0.  484  (1050). 

■•U.S.  Constitution  amendment  VI:  Cal. 
Const,  art.  I.  sec.  7. 

*  In  Federal  courts,  this  may  be  done  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  coun- 
sel and  the  court.  Sinper  v.  United  States. 
380  US.  24  (1965).  In  California,  a  waiver 
of  a  Jury  must  be  consented  to  by  the  district 
attorney     Ca*.  Const,  art.  1.  sec    7. 

**  Applied  to  the  States  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment    Malloy  v   Hogan,  378  U.S.  1  (19<I4). 


tb»-  wttaas  tttamA,  fexit  vr^\  rfw  vKlee 
an  Inquiry,  tn  the  preaenoe  ••«  bearing  of 
the  ymrj,  wlMlei  the  ilaft»Jwut  win  elect 
to  teettfy  mMI  desliai  to  wifcMUt  to  an  interna 
gallon." 

T%ls  prtrttege  has  been  nrach  dTw  iiwtU 
of  late  years.  It  ts  a  part  of  the-  w«rp  and 
woof  of  Anglo-American  Jurtayiudenee.  It 
la  not,  however,  an  Integral  pairt  of  ordered 
liberty,  nor  ts  tt  an  tndtepensabie  feerture  of 
abstract  JtBtlce  or  natoral  law,  Mr.  Justice 
Cardozo  made  the  following  Intereatlng  and 
Ultimtnattng  comments  on  this  snbject: 

"The  right  to  trial  by  Jury  and  the  im- 
munity from  prosecution  except  as  the  result 
of  an  indictment  may  have  vahie  and  Im- 
IKHtance.  Even  so,  they  are  not  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  scheme  of  ordered  liberty.  To 
abolish  them  is  not  to  violate  a  'principle 
of  Justice  so  rooted  in  the  tnulltlons  and 
conscience  of  our  peofrie  as  to  be  ranked 
as  fundamental.'  •  •  •  Few  would  be  so 
narrow  or  provincial  as  to  maintain  that  a 
fair  and  enlightened  system  of  juatlce  would 
be  Impossible  without  them.  'What  is  true 
of  jtiry  trials  and  indictments  la  true  also, 
as  the  cases  show,  of  the  Immunity  from 
compulsory  self-lncrlmatlon  •  •  ♦.  This, 
too,  might  be  lost,  and  Juatlce  attU  be  dons. 
Indeed,  today  as  In  the  past  there  are  stu- 
dents of  our  penal  system  who  look  upon 
the  Immunity  as  a  mischief  rather  than  a 
benefit,  and  who  would  limit  Its  scope,  or 
destroy  It  altogether.  No  doubt  there  would 
remain  the  need  to  give  protection  against 
torture,  physical  or  mentaL*  •  •  Justice, 
however,  would  not  perish  if  the  accused 
were  subject  to  a  duty  to  respond  to  orderly 
Inquiry."  " 

Fundamentally,  tt  seems  entirely  logical 
and  proper  to  interrogate  the  defendant,  pro- 
vided that  this  la  done  fairly  and  not  op- 
presaivsly,  as  he  naturally  knows  beat 
whether  ha  committed  the  act  with  which 
ha  la  charged.  An  American  or  BngJlsh 
visitor  to  a  French  court  is  amazed  when  he 
observes  that,  after  the  trial  commences  by 
the  reading  of  the  Indictment,  there  follow* 
an  Inquiry  by  the  presiding  Judge  to  the  de- 
fendant: "What  have  you  to  say?"  The  de- 
fendant, not  his  counsel,  answars.  Under 
that  system.  Innocent  persons  are  not  rail- 
roaded to  prison,  but  It  Is  much  harder  for 
a  guilty  man  to  escape  Justice.  However,  wt 
must  ungrudgingly  accept  tha  privilege 
agalnat  seU-lncrlmlnatlon  as  betug  Imbedded 
In  our  law.  It  la  the  product  Jl  centuries  of 
history.  But  It  need  rio*  be  glortfled.  or 
extended  beyond  Its  t'oditlonal  limits.  It 
la  not  a  lofty  or  eT.>ited  principle,  but  is 
merely  an  artificial  advantage  extended  to 
the  accused.-'*  Perhaps  It  Is  unconsciously 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  sports- 
manahip.  The  privilege  gives  to  the  de- 
fendant the  right  to  remain  silent  and  see 
whether  the  government  can   establlah  his 
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"McCormlck.  Evidence  277  (1054). 

»  Palko  V.  Connecticut,  302  VS.  319.  325- 
326   (1937). 

X  No  comment  Is  permissible  before  th* 
Jury  on  the  defendant's  failure  to  testify. 
Grifftn  v.  California.  380  U.S.  609  ( 1965) .  The 
defendant  Is  entitled  to  an  Instruction  that 
no  adverse  Inference  may  l)e  drawn  from  his 
failure  to  do  so.  Bruno  v.  United  States,  308 
U.S.  287  ( 1939) .  Many  experienced  trial  law- 
yers often  request  the  court  not  to  give  thla 
InstracUon  because  actually  tt  Is  likely  to 
prove  a  beomarang  and  do  the  defendant 
more  harm  than  good.  It  calls  the  attention 
of  the  Jury  to  a  matter  that  they  might  pos- 
sibly otherwise  overlook  and  calls  upon  them 
to  perform  a  feat  of  Intellectual  gymnastics 
that  la  paychologlcally  difficult.  If  not  Impoe- 
aitole.  In  Bngland  tha  Judge  may  eommeBt 
oa  the  defeiMlant's  failure  to  take  tha  wlt- 
nsss  stand,  but  oounsal  tor  the  proeeeutlon 
may  not  refer  to  the  ooatter. 


guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  without  bis 
assistance. 

The  defendant  Is  further  protected  by  the 
exclusionary  rulee  of  evidence,  under  which 
certain  types  of  evidence  are  deemed  inad- 
missible. Perhaps  the  most  Important  of 
these  Is  the  doctrine  that  bars  the  Introduc- 
tion of  hearsay  testimony.  This  principle 
constitutes  an  Important  protection  to  an 
innocent  person,  since  hearsay  testimony  is 
easily  distorted  or  taken  out  of  context,  and, 
at  times,  may  even  be  fabricated.  It  Is  a 
salutary  doctrine  tn  the  interests  of  Justice. 
Facets  of  this  rule  of  evidence  have  been  fre- 
quently criticized  and  even  condemned  as 
being  purely  axbltxary  and  as  excluding  valu- 
able Information  from  the  Jury."  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  observe,  however,  that  many  of  the 
critics  have  t>een  neither  trial  Judges  nor 
trial  lawyers.  Those  who  are  In  constant 
contact  with  the  realities  of  the  trial  court- 
room realize  that  the  hearsay  rule  at  times 
shields  an  Innocent  person  from  an  unjust 
conviction,  and.  In  civil  cases,  may  preclude 
the  perpetration  of  a  fraud.  In  this  respect 
the  common  law  differs  from  systems  pre- 
vailing in  Roman  law  countries.  The  latter 
have  no  law  of  evidence,  but  admit  evidence 
of  every  type,  provided  It  la  relevant  or  ger- 
mane to  the  Issues.  There,  the  court  or  Jury 
Is  presumed  to  appraise  the  weight  of  any 
Item  of  evidence  in  {u:cordance  with  its 
probative  value. 

Thus  the  accused  In  a  criminal  trial  under 
Anglo-American  law  is  surrounded  with 
numerous  safeguards  and  Is  accorded  many 
advantages.  The  fact  that  he  may  not  tie 
convicted  except  on  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  established  by  competent  evi- 
dence, Is  a  mighty  bulwark  for  the  innocent 
against  the  possibility  of  an  unjust  convic- 
tion. It  ts  necessarily  Inherent  In  this  sys- 
tem that,  tn  the  light  of  these  rigorous  re- 
quirements, some  guilty  persons  will  escape 
through  the  meshes.  This  result  Is  inevita- 
ble, even  under  an  efficient  administration  of 
our  criminal  law,  and  must  be  accepted  with 
equanimity.  But  It  is  thoughtless  to  say,  as 
some  do,  that  the  unlimited  resources  of  the 
prosecution  enable  It  to  wield  a  heavy  hand 
against  a  "helpless"  defendant.  This  Idea 
was  well  expressed  by  Judge  Learned  Hand 
Bome  years  ago: 

"Under  our  criminal  procedure  the  ac- 
cused has  every  advantage.  While  the  pros- 
ecution Is  held  rigidly  to  the  charge,  he  need 
not  disclose  the  barest  outline  of  his  defense. 
He  is  Immune  from  question  or  comment  on 
his  silence;  he  cannot  be  convicted  when 
there  is  the  least  fair  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
any  i  of  the  12.  Our  dangers  do  not  lie  tn 
too  little  tenderness  to  the  accused.  Our 
procedure  has  been  always  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  Innocent  man  convicted.  It  ts 
an  unreal  dream.  What  we  need  to  fear  la 
the  archaic  formalism  and  the  watery  senti- 
ment that  obstructs,  delays,  and  defeats  the 
prosecution  of  crime."  " 

Rights  of  the  vtetim 
While  stressing  the  rights  of  defendants, 
our  system  of  law.  In  recent  practice,  seems 
to  neglect  the  Interests  of  the  public  and  the 
victims  of  crimes.  It  tends  to  overlook  Car- 
dozos  admonition  that  "Justice,  though  due 
to  the  accused,  is  due  to  the  accuser  also."  " 
The  rights  of  the  victims,  for  example,  the 
man  who  was  attacked  and  robbed  at  the 
point  of  a  gun,  the  woman  whose  purse  was 
snatched  and  who  was  knocked  down  and 
injured,  the  family  of  a  storekeeper  who  was 
killed  during  the  perpetration  of  a  robbery, 
or  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  rape,  seem 
to  be  treated  but  cavalierly  and  their  Inter- 
ests not  emphasized  as  much  as  those  of  the 

^See  McCormIck,  Evidence  628-620  (1964) . 
United   States  v.  Garsson,  291   Fed.   646, 
«49(S.DJ».Y.  1023). 
Mo/"*"*"^  V.  Massachusetts.  291  U.S.  07,  122 


perpetrators  of  the  offenses.  Yet  the  victims' 
rights  not  to  be  molested  have  been  violated 
by  the  criminal.  These  are  worthy  at  least 
of  as  much  protection  and  consideration  as 
those  of  the  accused.  The  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far  to  the  side  of  the  accused. 
It  must  be  brought  back  to  an  even  position. 
A  plumbllne  must  be  redrawn  between  the 
criminal  and  his  victim. 

In  some  quarters  the  accused  is  often  de- 
pleted as  a  poor,  oppressed,  cowering,  fright- 
ened Individual,  bewildered  and  ignorant  of 
his  rights,  who  deserves  sympathy,  considera- 
tion and  kindness.  Such  a  picture  of  the 
average  prisoner  charged  with  a  serious  crime 
of  violence  is  far  from  accurate.  It  is  an  un- 
justified embellishment  and  a  fantastic  Ideal- 
ization. Many  defendants  arrested  on  such 
charges  have  had  prior  conflicts  with  the  law. 
and  previous  contacts  with  the  police  and 
the  courts.  Although  not  well  educated, 
they  are  likely  to  be  ruthless,  entirely  oblivi- 
ous of  the  rights  of  others,  sophisticated  In 
an  evil  way,  cunning,  and  crafty.  They  are 
often  quite  familiar  with  their  legal  rights 
and  the  restrictions  that  hamper  the  police 
and  the  prosecution.  The  latest  rulings  of 
appellate  courts  tn  the  field  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure seem  to  travel  through  the  grapevine 
of  the  underworld,  and  are  sometimes  even 
mentioned  by  a  prisoner  to  the  arresting  offi- 
cer. The  defendant  is  often  skilled.  In  a 
petty  way.  and  ready  to  fence  Intellectually 
with  the  police,  or  to  try  to  bargain  with 
them  or  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Some  sociologists  and  psychologists  picture 
a  criminal  as  being  entirely  the  product  of 
his  environment.  Naturally,  every  human 
being  Is  Influenced  by  his  heredity  and  en- 
vironment. But  to  envisage  him  as  a  help- 
less puppet  or  robot,  entirely  controlled  by 
external  Influences,  Is  not  only  fallacious,  but 
Is  a  complete  denial  of  the  exutence  of  hu- 
man dignity.  If  these  assumptions  were 
true,  criminal  law  should  be  abolished,  be- 
cause no  one  should  be  punished  for  doing 
something  from  which  he  Is  unable  to  re- 
frain. Free  will  and  the  ability  to  choose  are 
part  of  the  psychological  makeup  of  every 
human  being,  except  perhaps  the  Insane  or 
the  mental  defective.  Only  an  atheist  or  an 
agnostic  Is  In  a  position  to  deny  freedom  of 
the  wUl.  because  the  existence  of  such  voli- 
tion Is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  religions.  If  there  were  no  freedom  of 
the  will,  there  would  be  no  such  concept  as 
sin.  or  punishment  for  sin.  Sin  is  punished 
only  because  the  sinner  Is  In  a  position  to 
choose  between  sinning  and  refraining  from 
sinning.  Some  fine  Individuals  have  risen 
from  poor  environments  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  some  evildoers  have  been  surrounded 
by  excellent  living  conditions. 

Every  human  being  should  have  compas- 
sion. But  It  Is  error  to  direct  compassion 
solely  toward  the  criminal,  as  is  done  too 
often  nowadays,  and  to  Ignore  the  helpless 
victim  of  the  crime.  Actually,  those  who  ad- 
here to  that  attitude  compose  a  minority, 
though  a  vociferous  one.  The  majority  of 
the  population,  inarticulate  as  It  may  be,  un- 
doubtedly condemns  the  criminal,  extends 
Its  sympathy  to  the  victim,  and  wishes  and 
hopes  for  greater  protection  for  Its  own 
safety. 

Reversals  on  technicalities 
The  trial  of  a  criminal  proceeding  or  a  civil 
sictlon  is  a  quest  for  Justice,  not  a  game  of 
skill.  While  Justice  must  be  administered  In 
accordance  with  law,  one  must  never  lose 
sight  of  this  objective  and  become  immersed 
In  the  morass  of  legal  minutiae  that  some- 
times degenerate  into  trivia.  The  farslghted 
leaders  of  the  legal  profession  brought  about 
a  greet  reform  In  the  field  of  adjective  law  by 
the  Introduction  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  which  revolutionized  and  simpli- 
fied civil  procedure  In  the  Federal  courts. 
This  example  has  been  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  States.  One  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  this  far-reaching  advance   was  to 


eliminate,  or  at  least  reduce  to  a  minimum, 
what  was  labeled  by  Wlgmore  many  years  ago 
as  the  sporting  theory  of  Justice. 

The  broad  success  and  the  wide  acceptance 
of  the  FWleral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  em- 
boldened those  interested  In  law  reform  to 
attempt  a  similar  result  for  criminal  litiga- 
tion In  the  Federal  courts.  The  outcome  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  in  1946.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  was  also  to  simplify  legal  procedure 
and  to  clear  away  the  technicalities  that  had 
accumulated  through  the  centuries,  like  bar- 
nacles that  encrust  the  hull  of  an  old  ship. 
Many  of  them  originated  In  a  bygone  era  In 
England,  when  practically  every  serious 
crime  was  punishable  by  hanging,  and 
Judges  who  were  humanely  inclined,  tried  to 
devise  pretexts  for  avoiding  capital  punish- 
ment In  Instances  In  which  they  did  not 
think  It  was  morally  merited.  These  cob- 
webs were  brushed  away  In  the  Federal 
court£.  The  window  was  opened  to  a  strong 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

The  rules  were  welcomed  with  acclaim,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  were  administered  in 
the  spirit  In  which  they  were  Intended.  It 
was  realized  that  the  purpose  of  the  safe- 
guards that  surround  the  defendant  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  Innocent  from  unjust  conviction,  and 
not  to  Interpose  obstructions  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  guilty  <»-  to  create  an  obstacle 
course  for  the  Government.  It  was  not  the 
objective  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  cognate 
provisions  to  frustrate  convictions  and  to 
turn  criminals  loose,  unwhlpped  of  Justice 
merely  because  the  Government  may  fall 
strictly  to  observe  all  procedural  niceties. 

The  rules  did  away  with  technical  forms  of 
indictments,  and  with  the  succession  of  pleas 
In  abatement  and  pleas  In  bar  that  were 
often  Interposed  seriatim.  In  many  other 
'Ways  they  streamlined  and  simplified  proce- 
dure. The  keystone  of  the  arch  Is  the 
"harmless  error"  rule.  It  reads  as  follows: 
"Harmless  error.  Any  error,  defect,  Irregu- 
larity or  variance  which  does  iu3t  affect  sub- 
stantial rights  shall  be  disregarded.""  This 
principle  should  be  emblazoned  in  red  letters. 
It  is  of  primary  Importance.  If  the  evidence 
against  the  accused  ts  overwhelming  and 
there  Is  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  an  errcff-  In 
procedure  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  Issue  of 
his  erullt  or  Innocence  should  manifestly  be 
ignored.  Such  was  the  obvious  Intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  rulee.  Legal  procedure 
does  not  prescribe  a  ceremonial  or  ritual  that 
must  be  followed  rigidly  and  Inflexibly  m 
every  detail,  and  that  requires  an  acquittal 
for  a  slight  deviation  from  a  prescribed 
meticulous  formula. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to  note 
the  attitude  of  the  English  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  That  tribunal  hears  appeals  In 
criminal  cases  from  various  courts  In  Eng- 
land. A;q>eals  are  argued  within  4  to  6  weeks 
after  the  trial.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
decisions  are  delivered  orally  at  the  close  of 
the  argument  after  a  brief  whispered  consul- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  three  Judges  on  the 
bench  in  full  view  of  the  public.  The  extem- 
poraneous opinion,  generally  couched  in  fe- 
licitous phraseology,  becomes  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  which  may  eventually  appear  In 
the  reports.  An  examination  of  repwrted 
cases  of  that  court,  as  well  as  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  court's  proceedings  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  tribunal  does  net  reverse  convic- 
tions for  error  In  procedure  unless  the  error 
has  led  to  an  unjust  result.  That  appellate 
courts  In  the  United  States  should  adopt 
this  enlightened  and  progressive  attitude  Is 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  had  been  In  effect  for 
but  a  few  years  and  their  novelty  had  worn 
off.  the  pendulum  t>egan  Its  s'wlng  to  the 
side    of    the   defendants   and    the   harmless 


»  Fed.  R.  Crlm.  P.  52(a) . 
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error  r\jl«  came  u>  b«  boDor*d  more  In  th* 
bceacti  %hi.a  m  iae.  obattrrkDce.  In  fact,  It 
»e«mj!  to  hav«  reached  a  itat*  erf  lonocuoui 
cl«8U«tud«  Maiijr  jidKes  do  not  even  rtfer 
to  it  aad  *««m  no',  t'l  jeir  r  in  mlDd.  Ig- 
Lior'.ag  tttc  Uiiniiie.ss  err  >r  ruie  l«a<U  to  znany 
reversal*  and  iiew  -rij  .<  la  case*  In  which 
guUt  u  uncluubt«<i  auU  uiay  even  b«  undla- 
puted.  TYjt  result  U  deUf  In  the  admtn- 
utration  o'  Joatice  and  soiBetUn«s  Its  com- 
plete rruet  ration 

The  srantinj?  jf  a  new  trial  la  not  to  be 
treated  nghtiy  A  new  trUl  la  not  to  be 
likened  to  an  Additional  performance  of  a 
dncna  L^pae  >i  rime  may  make  a  new 
trial  UB(>oa8i)>te  :>r  :mpracUcable,  due  to  dU- 
appearaxice  or  lea -a  of  wltneaaea.  or  the 
fa.ding  memory  oi  taoae  who  are  atUl  avall- 
aole  Moreover  new  trtaU  frequently  are 
unfair  and  onerous  to  wltnesaea.  The  ordi- 
nary witness  who  may  be  Juat  an  Innocent 
bystander,  ub  unneceaaarUy  burdened  with 
repealed  apearancea  in  court,  at  ttmt..  to  the 
detriment  of  :..s  own  afTaln.  Much  worse 
U  the  pit^ut  'A  wltneaaea  who  are  victims 
of  Crimea  and  members  of  their  families 
who  are  s«t>;ected  to  the  ordeal  of  being 
compelled  lo  '.^stlfy  at  repeated  Intervala 
and  th'js  reuve  a  horrible  nlgbtmare  that 
they  have  heen  endeavoring  to  lorgct.  The 
victim  of  a  rap*,  for  example,  la  at  times 
required,  a  year  or  two  after  the  original 
trtai.  a^ja.n  to  go  through  the  harrowing  ex- 
perlent-e  of  reviving  the  scene  and  relating 
bef'>re  a  curious  p  .t>llc  the  pain  and  em- 
barraasme:  t  to  which  she  bad  been  sub- 
jected Similarly,  members  of  the  family 
cf  the  v'.ctim  of  a  murder  may  be  asked 
to  tecaa  \rresii  the  vivldneaa  of  an  atrocious 
ncene  which  they  have  witnessed.  Such 
burdeiis  are  a  gross  injustice  to  victims  and 
other  wuneasee  to  Crimea.  No  thought  or 
canjilderation  appears  to  be  accorded  to  them. 
The  ultinnate  consequence  of  reversals  and 
new  tnals  is  that  many  obvloualy  guilty  per- 
sons eventiially  escapie  punishment,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  leading  to  a  lack 
of  conftdence  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice In  cases  in  which  punlabment  la  final- 
17  inflicted  tifter  a  protracted  course  of  re- 
pf^ted  proceedu.g.s  the  long  delay  In  Its  Im- 
poa.lion  rest,  t*  ,:,  x  loss  of  Ite  full  signifi- 
cance and  erTe<.', 

While  tfieae  ie:'»«  .s  in  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
naturally  reiate  to  the  Federal  courts,  it 
m.ist  he  noted  that  their  inflvience  to  some 
ex'ent  permeates  the  admlnlatratlon  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  States,  This  tendency  has  be- 
come particularly  marked  In  recent  years  be- 
ci.:se  under  mrxlern  postconviction  proce- 
dures, cases  tried  in  the  State  courts  are 
subject  to  review  In  tbe  Federal  court*. 
While  theoretically  the  scope  of  this  review 
U  restricted  to  vital  cooatltutloQal  questions. 
tnis  term  has  been  so  liberally  and  broadly 
constried  that  the  Federal  courta  have  con- 
ducted what  amounts  to  practically  a  re- 
examination of  the  original  trial." 

It  la  not  the  intention  of  this  author  to 
crltictae  in  thia  esaav  any  specific  rulings  on 
quesuons  of  law  It  is  urged,  however,  that 
an  outstanding  defect  in  tbe  admlntstratloa 
of  Justice  today  n  found  in  treating  •• 
grounds  t^r  rev»r»,»:  of  a  conviction  errere 
tiiat  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
KUlit  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  and 
thereby  iKii'jrin^  the  "harmless  error  rule" 
which,  a.i  hfts  been  stated,  should  be  deemed 
ftindamental  Many  timea  several  new  trial* 
are  had  in  succession  in  tbe  same  eaae. 

Superimposed  or  fiis  Tv^skneRi  are  the 
deisys  that  are  prev-.i^t;-  .n  'xi'.h  Federal 
ar,d  State  appel.ate  "otir',*  I:^  *!,»  •.\\rr.r'-- 
oMs  cases  m  whi-i.  :.«-w  ■-  ..^  ,r<~  ,n-'rr  : 
a  long  lime  elapses  D«'t*e«:.  t-ie  ^..-igui^l 
and   the   new   trial       A  survey   made   by  the 


■T'  Wcipo  V  n>  -o  3«7  U-S  848  (1961): 
Ji:)hn»on  v.  ZerbH.  304  U,S  456,  4««  i  193*1 
(dictum). 


eoou&ittee  on  t^pf.,ate  cieliys  appointed 
by  tbe  Criminal  Law  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  In  106S,  ahowed  that 
in  meet  Statea  the  perk>4  between  tbe  Im- 
position of  scnteiiee  and  tb»  &n«l  disposi- 
tion of  an  appeal  In  a  criminal  case  varlea 
from  10  to  18  months.  In  very  few  States 
was  the  gap  less  thaji  10  months,  but  in  no 
Instance  less  than  5  months.  In  the  Federal 
courta  the  tlmelag  between  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  and  lu  final  disposition  in  tbe 
VS.  Court  of  Appeals  varied  from  IIJI 
months  In  the  eighth  circuit,  to  6  3  months 
In  tbe  first  circuit "  A  comparison  with  the 
Cngllsh  courU,  where  the  Interval  between 
trial  and  dlepoaltlon  of  an  appeal  is  only  4  to 
6  weeks,  appears  startling. 

A  few  specific  Instances  will  Illustrate  tbe 
deplorable  trend  that  we  have  been  dls- 
ciualng.  The  notorious  Chessman  case  In 
California  is  so  well  krujwn  that  to  discuss  It 
In  detail  would  be  superfluous.  Suffice  It  to 
aay  that  the  commissi oo  of  an  atrocious 
crime  by  him  was  eventually  not  actually  In 
dispute,  and  yet  the  case  went  back  and 
forth  between  the  State  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  doaen 
years  before  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  made  the  following 
pointed  remarks  In  dissenting  from  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Suprenoe  Court  in  favor  of  Cheea- 
man  in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding: 

"But  the  fragile  grounds  upon  which  the 
present  decision  rests  Jeopardize  the  ancient 
writ  for  use  by  Federal  courts  in  State  proae- 
cutloaa^  The  present  decision  statee  In 
theory  the  Ideal  of  due  procee*.  But  the 
facta  of  this  case  cry  out  against  Its  appli- 
cation here.  Chessman  has  received  due 
process  over  and  again.  He  has  bad  repeated 
reviews  of  every  point  In  bis  caae  •  •  • 
Nearly  7  ysMra  later  we  return  to  precisely 
the  same  Isetie  and  not  only  grant  certiorari 
but  order  relief  by  way  of  habeas  corpua."" 

On  the  evening  of  March  la,  1063,  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  one  WiUle  Lee  Stewart  entered 
a  grocery  store,  brandished  a  loaded  pistol 
or  revolver,  "held  up"  the  proprietor,  and  fa- 
tally shot  hinv  Ttie  grocer's  wife  and  adult 
daughter  were  present  and  witnessed  the  har- 
rowing tragedy.  The  fact  that  Stewart  had 
conunlt&ad  the  crime  was  not  contested.  He 
pleaded  insanity.  The  paychlatrlsU  at  St. 
Blizabeths  Hospital,  an  outstanding  Govern- 
ment hoapttal  for  the  mentally  ill  to  which 
Stewart  was  committed  for  observation  and 
examination,  reported  that  he  was  free  of 
mental  dlsemie  or  defect  and  indicated  that 
he  was  ahanunlng  insanity.  Nevertheless, 
the  case  was  tried  five  times  over  a  period  of 
10  years.  Each  of  the  first  three  trials  ended 
With  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  which  carried  a  death  sentence. 
There  was  a  reversal  and  a  grant  of  a  new 
trial  in  each  instance  on  points  that  had 
DO  b«Mrlng  on  the  guUt  or  innocence  of  the 
accaaed.*>  When  the  caae  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  dissenting 
In  his  vivid,  vigorous  style,  made  the  follow- 
ing grsphlc  obeervattona: 

"It  nxay  be  that  Willie  Lee  Stewart  had 
an  InteUigence  level  In  tbe  moronic  cUas.' 
but  he  can  laugh  up  his  sleeve  today  for  he 
has  again  made  a  Uughingstock  of  the  law. 
This  makes  the  third  Jury  verdict  of  guilt — 
each  with  a  mandatory  death  penalty — that 
has  been  set  aside  since  1953,  It  was  In  that 
year  that  WUUe  walked  into  Henry  Honik- 
mans  little  grocery  store  here  in  Washington, 
bought  a  bag  of  potato  chipe  and  a  soft  drink, 
consumed  them  in  the  store,  ordered  another 
bottle  of  soda,  and  then  pulled  out  a  pistol 


"  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appel- 
late Delay  in  Criminal  Oases  is  published  In 
a  American  Criminal  L,Q,  150-56  ( 1B04) . 

» C/ieMm«rt  v,  Ttet*.  354  US,  186,  172 
(1»57), 

"  Stewmrt  v.  Vnit^d  SUUl,  314  F.  Sd  tTB 
(DC  Clr,  1»M) :  347  F.  ad  4a  (D.C.  Clr.  1W7>: 
366  US    1  (1960). 


and  kUled  Honlkman  right  before  t^M  eyes  of 
his  wife  and  young  daughter.  Tbe  vwtdlct  i* 
now  set  aside  because  of  some  hypottieUcals 
as  to  what  the  Jury  might  have  inferred  frDm 
a  aingie  queeUoo  aalMd  WiUte  as  to  whether 
he  bad  testified  at  his  other  trials.  In  my 
view,  none  of  these  conjectures  Is  sufficiently 
persuasive  to  be  said  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  the  Jury's  determination."  " 

At  the  fourth  trial  the  Jury  disagreed.  At 
the  fifth  trial  the  Jury  again  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
without  recommending  life  imprlsorunent.  as 
it  had  a  right  to  do  under  a  recent  local 
statute.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  recom- 
mendation, a  mandatory  death  sentence  was 
again  Imposed.  At  this  trial  the  Oovem- 
ment  h«d  demonstrated  that  the  defendant 
bad  been  ahammlng  insanity,  by  producing 
some  requisition  sUpa  wrltteti  by  him  in  his 
own  handwriting  and  signed  by  him  from 
time  to  time,  directed  to  the  Jail  library  and 
requeatlng  permiasioo  to  borrow  certain  vol- 
umes of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  and 
the  United  SUtes  Code.  Invariably  naming 
the  particular  volumes  containing  the  Crim- 
inal Code.  The  victim's  widow  died  several 
years  after  the  first  trial,  but  hU  daughter 
was  compelled  to  testify  at  each  ot  the  five 
trials,  and  thus  to  revive  and  relive  the  hor- 
rible seer  J  every  couple  of  years  for  a 
decade. 

The  long  and  tortuous  history  of  this 
caae  apparently  led  the  U.S.  attorney  to  a 
feeling  of  complete  frustration  and  hopeless- 
ness, which  Is  easily  understood.  After  the 
fifth  trial,  Stewart  offered  to  plead  guilty  to 
murder  in  the  second  degrea.  Tbe  VS. 
attorney  took  the  unprecedented  step  ot 
moving  the  court  to  vacate  the  Judgment 
and  recommending  that  the  plea  be  accepted. 
It  carried  a  maximum  sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  15  years  to  life.  The 
coitrt  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce. 
Tbe  plea  was  accepted,  and  sentence  was  Im- 
posed on  June  17,  1963.  more  than  a  decade 
after  the  cotnnUsslon  of  the  original  crime. 

On  October  S.  1960,  also  in  Washington, 
DC.  James  W.  Killough  strangled  his  wife, 
put  her  body  in  the  trunk  of  his  automobile, 
and  threw  the  corpse  into  the  city  dump. 
fie  was  arrested  shortly  thereafter  and  ad- 
mitted his  guilt.  The  fact  that  be  had 
killed  his  wife  was  not  controverted.  He 
made  both  oral  and  written  confessions.  Al- 
though he  was  indicted  for  murder,  the  Jury 
found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The 
Judgment  was  reversed  on  the  ground  of  in- 
admissibility of  a  confession,  although  It 
was  voluntary  and  Its  voluntary  character 
was  not  contested  M  He  was  tried  and  con- 
victed again.  Another  reversal  foUowed." 
Tbe  second  reversal  was  also  based  on  a 
ground  having  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
guilt  or  inrux;ence.  On  both  occasions  there 
were  emphatic  dissents.  At  the  third  trial, 
which  took  place  on  October  7.  1964.  almost 
4  years  to  the  day  after  the  murder,  the 
Government  found  itself  bereft  of  sufficient 
evidence  tleemed  admissible  In  the  light  of 
the  previous  rulings  of  the  court  ot  appeals 
which  resulted  in  exclusion  of  all  the  con- 
feaalon.  The  trial  Judge  found  htmaelf  con- 
amined  reluctantly  to  direct  a  judgment  of 
acquittal  for  lack  of  stdBdent  evidence.  He 
did  so  with  a  very  emphatic  expreasion  of 
dlagust  and  distaste,  bemoaning  tbe  mis- 
carriage of  Justice. 

There  are  nimierotu  cases  arising  out  of 
the  State  courts  In  which  Federal  poetcon- 
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"Stewart  v.  United  Statea,  366  U.S.  1.  M 
(I960). 

-KiUouffh  V,  united  States.  315  F  2d  241 
fDC,  Clr,  1962) .  (Confession  held  to  be  tbe 
fruit  of  earlier  Inadmissible  confessions  ) 

>  KUloufh  V.  United  Statea.  336  F.  3d  939 
(D.C.  Clr.  1964).  (Standard  Interview  form 
at  Jail  would  not  have  been  used  agnlXHt  htm 
U  be  had  been  Informed  of  this  right  at 
time  of  interview  and  had  ao  demanded,) 


vlctlon  remedies  have  been  pursued  for  yean 
by  the  device  of  raising  a  different  constitu- 
tional point  on  sticoesslve  motions  to  vacate 
the  sentence.  Much  oould  be  ac^MxnpUshed 
in  the  direction  of  achieving  a  more  expedi- 
tious administration  of  JtMtlce  by  requiring 
a  defendant  to  exhaust  an  of  his  grotinds 
In  a  single  motion,  A  defendant  is  entitled 
to  one  trial  and  one  appeal.  Ordinarily  hta 
rights  end  at  that  point.  The  original  pur- 
poee  of  postconviction  remedies  was  a  benef- 
icent one:  to  provide  a  ctire  for  an  excep- 
tional miscarriage  of  Justice,  not  an  addi- 
tional routine  review.  But  In  some  districts, 
the  Federal  court  Is  flooded  with  applications 
from  prisoners  In  State  penal  Institutions 
to  vacate  sentences  Imposed  on  them.  While 
the  great  bulk  of  these  proceedings  termi- 
nate unfavorably  to  defendants,  each  has  to 
be  examined  and  many  have  to  be  heard, 
thereby  unnecessarily  consuming  a  great  deal 
of  time  of  the  court,  to  tbe  detriment  of  tbe 
rights  of  other  litigants  whose  cases  are 
being  delayed  in  tbe  interim.  Moreover,  the 
criminal  proceeding  Itself  Is  prolonged,  all 
to  the  demoralization  of  tbe  enforcement  of 
tbe  criminal  law. 

To  multiply  examples  would  unduly  pro- 
long this  essay.  Ttiose  ]ust  given  clearly 
Illustrate  some  of  the  dUBcultles  confront- 
ing tbe  administration  of  Justice  and  the 
suppression  of  crime  In  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

Many  members  of  the  bench  have  emphati- 
cally protested  against  the  trends  that  we 
have  been  dlacuasing.  Thus,  Judge  Wilbur 
K.  Miller  of  the  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  In  a  dissenting 
opinion  In  KiU<rugh.  v.  United  States."  de- 
plored "this  court's  tendency  unduly  to  em- 
phasize technicalities  which  protect  crimi- 
nals and  hamper  law  enforcement,  against 
which  I  have  repeatedly  protested."  He 
added,  "In  our  concern  (or  criminals,  we 
should  not  forget  that  nice  people  have  some 
rights,  too." 

The  U.3.  Oourt  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  a  tribunal  that  has  not  succumbed 
to  the  current  tendency  of  reversing  convic- 
tions on  technicalities  that  have  no  bearing 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant, 
made  the  following  eloquent  comments  in 
a  unanimous  opinion  in  United  Statea  v, 
Guerru:'^ 

"The  day  has  certainly  not  come  when 
courts  will  set  a  convicted  criminal  free  for 
no  reason  other  than  some  practice  of  police 
or  prosecution — wholly  unrelated  to  the  con- 
viction Itself — did  not  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval. If  that  unhappy  day  should  ever  ar- 
rive, the  often-heard  criticism  that  law  and 
lawyers  are  interested  onljr  in  technicaUties 
will  have  a  ring  of  truth,  and  courts  may 
rightfully  be  accused  of  exalting  form  above 
substance."'* 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  In  a  dissenting  opinion 
In  Mllanovich  t.  United  States."  registered 
emphatic  protest  against  the  tendencies  to 
which  we  have  referred.    He  said: 

"My  duty  here  Is  to  help  fashion  rules 
which  will  assure  that  every  person  charged 
with  an  offense  receives  a  fair  and  Impartial 
trial.  But  that  obligation  doee  not  require 
my  ferreting  out  of  the  record  technical 
grounds  for  reversing  a  particular  conviction, 
grounds  which  could  not  poealbly  have  af- 
fected the  Jury's  verdict  of  guilt  aa  a  factual 
determination." 

Search  and  seiaure 
We  shall  now  pass  to  another  aspect  of  the 
subject  that  likewise  tenda  to  frustrate  the 
conviction  of  the  guilty.    We  refer  to  recent 

"316  F  2d  241.  265  (DC.  Clr.  1962). 

"^334  P.  2d  IM,  146  (Sd  Clr.  1964).  (Em- 
phasis added) 

■Perhaps  Judge  Kaufman,  the  writer  of 
the  opinion,  might  well  have  said  "should" 
Instead  of  "wUl." 

•366U5,  551,562  (1961). 
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developments  and  trends  In  the  construc- 
tion and  application  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. The  foiirth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Statee  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Tight  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  housee,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seised." 

These  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to- 
gether with  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  con- 
stitute a  palladium  of  liberty.  They  erect  a 
strong  bulwark  against  even  a  remote  poe- 
BiblUty  of  a  police  state.  They  render  im- 
possible such  things  as  the  oubliette  In  the 
Bastille  during  the  anclen  regime  In  France 
an  institution  that  was  still  In  existence 
when  the  Pounding  Fathers  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. They  ban  the  dreaded  knock  on 
the  door  in  the  dead  of  night  and  the  arrest 
or  removal  of  one  or  more  of  the  occupants 
of  a  home  to  an  unknown  destination,  as  has 
occurred  In  our  own  times  under  Commu- 
nist and  Fascist  dictatorships.  They  pre- 
clude Imprisonment  without  a  trial.  Tliey 
prevent  a  series  of  arbitrary  arrests  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  Identity  of  a 
perpetrator  of  a  crime,  such  as  a  dragnet 
apprehension  of  numerous  persons  within  a 
certain  area  in  order  to  Interrogate  them 
and  ascertain  which  one  may  have  commit- 
ted a  particular  crime.  They  ban  visitatorial 
and  exploratory  searches  of  honies  and  places 
of  business,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  contraband  is  to  be 
found  on  the  premises — such  searches  as 
were  condemned  by  Lord  Camden  In  the 
celebrated  case  of  Entick  v.  Carrinffton." 
They  banish  tbe  notorious  write  of  assistance 
used  by  the  English  authorities  to  conduct 
exploratory  searches  In  tbe  Colonies. 

In  recent  years  the  classic  splendors  of 
this  imposing  edifice  began  to  crumble  away 
by  a  process  of  erosion.  The  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  fouj^h  amendment  and  tbe 
farslghted  purpose  of  Its  framers  seem  to 
have  been  distorted  and  deflected.  T^ese 
constitutional  provisions  have  all  too  fre- 
quently been  applied,  not  to  guard  the 
precious  rights  which  are  formulated  by 
them,  but  In  a  manner  that,  time  after  time, 
results  only  in  liberating  criminals.  The 
Supreme  Court,  In  a  majority  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  sounded  this  warning: 
"We  are  not  willing  to  discredit  constitu- 
tional doctrines  for  protection  of  the  inno- 
cent by  making  of  them  mere  technical  loop- 
holes for  the  escape  of  the  guilty."  « 

It  was  not  until  1914.  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  tbe  case  of  Weeks  v.  United 
States,**  that  the  rule  was  established  ban- 
ning, in  Federal  courts,  evidence  obtained  by 
an  unconstitutional  search  and  seizure. 
Prior  to  that  time,  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence was  not  affected  by  the  manner  In 
which  It  had  been  obtained."  Four  years 
ago,  the  proscription  was  extended  by  tbe 
Supreme  Court  to  State  courts "  on  the 
theory  that  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
amendment  were  a  part  of  due  process  of 
law  as  g^uaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  States.  Whether  the  Founding 
Fathers  Intended  to  impose  such  a  drastic 
sanction  for  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment Is  Immaterial  because  the  rule  of  ex- 
clusion has  become  definitively  crystallized 
and  must  be  accepted.  It  Is  the  law  of  the 
land. 


••  2  WUson  K.  B.  276:  19  How.  St.  Trials  1030 
(1766). 

"  Stein  V.  New  York,  346  UJ3.  166,  196-97 
(1953). 

"232U.S.  383  (1914). 

«8  Wlgmore,  Evidence  2183  (McNaughton 
rev. 1B61), 

"Mapp  V.  Ohio,  367  VS.  643  (1961). 


It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  fourth 
amendment  does  not  ban  all  searches  and 
seizures.  It  forbids  only  those  that  are  "un- 
reasonable." A  search  of  the  place  *  where 
a  legal  arrest  is  made,  as  well  as  a  search  of 
the  person  *•  arrested  Incidental  to  the  arrest, 
are  regarded  as  reasonable  and  are  permitted. 
There  are  searches  and  seizures  of  other  types 
that  may  be  deemed  reasonable,  depending 
on  the  facts  of  the  Individual  case. 

The  fourth  amendment  also  authorize* 
arrests  on  the  basis  of  vrarrante  properly 
Issued,  as  well  as  arrests  without  warrants, 
but  made  on  probable  cause."  A  problem 
arises  frequently  whether  a  seizure  of  the 
fnilts  of  a  crime  or  of  the  means  by  which 
the  crime  was  committed,  or  of  some  other 
incriminating  article,  was  legal  and  therefore, 
whether  tbe  evidence  should  be  admitted  at 
the  trial.  At  times  the  evidence  is  crucial 
and  whether  a  conviction  can  be  had,  or  once 
had  whether  it  can  stand,  depends  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  article.  This  in  turn  often 
hinges  on  the  question  of  whether  the  arrest 
of  the  defendant  was  legally  made  on  prob- 
able cause,  which  directly  affects  the  legality 
of  the  search  and  seizure.  Unfortunately.  In 
recent  years,  there  have  been  numerous  deci- 
sions of  appellate  courts  drawing  fine-spun 
distinctions  and  hairsplitting  refinements 
between  what  does  and  what  doee  not  con- 
stitute a  probable  cause  for  an  arrest,  and 
between  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable search  and  seizure.  When  the 
point  is  reached  at  which  the  distinction  be- 
tween validity  and  invalidity  in  these  matters 
depends  on  minor  details  and  minute  differ- 
ences, the  lofty  and  exalted  aim  of  the  fourth 
amendment  becMnes  at  least  partially  oblit- 
erated. In  fact,  many  a  thinking  layman  Is 
gradually  led  to  an  attitude  of  disparage- 
ment towaj^  the  law.  The  majesty  imd  the 
grandeur  of  the  fourth  amendment  become 
tarnished .  There  is  a  plethora  of  cases  in 
which  trial  courts  have  been  constrained  to 
direct  verdicts  of  acquittal  or  in  which  ap- 
pellate courts  have  reversed  convlctlona, 
where  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  was  un- 
doubted and  perhaps  not  even  contested,  but 
the  arrest  or  the  search  and  seizure  were 
found  to  be  technically  invalid. 

The  reports  are  replete  with  such  decisions. 
To  endeavor  to  discuss  many  of  them  would 
prolong  this  article  beyond  reasonable  limits. 
Perhaps  an  extreme  case  might  be  cited,  in 
which  police  officers,  who  had  arrived  at  tbe 
defendant's  home  In  order  to  arrest  her  on  a 
charge  of  violating  tbe  law  relating  to  nar- 
cotics, saw  ber  walk  out  of  tiie  house  and 
drop  a  small  package  into  a  garbage  can  that 
was  located  outdoors  in  the  areaway.  The 
keen -sigh  ted  officers  retrieved  the  parcel 
which  was  found  to  contain  narcotics.  On 
the  basis  of  this  evidence  the  defendant  was 
convicted.  There  was  no  real  contest  over 
the  issue  of  her  guilt  or  Innocence,  Tbe  con- 
viction was  reversed,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  the  action  of  the  officers  in  recovering 
the  narcotics  from  the  garbage  can,  con- 
stituted an  unconstitutional  search  and 
Beizure," 

Whether  a  police  officer  has  probable 
cause  to  malte  an  arrest  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  study  and  reflection  In  an  Ivory 
tower,  library,  or  conference  room.  A  police 
officer  may  be  confronted  with  a  practical 
dilemma  requiring  him  to  make  a  decision 
on  the  spur  of  tbe  moment.  Unless  a  court 
called  upon  to  determine  such  a  question  en- 
deavors to  visualize  tbe  momentary  scene 
encountered  by  tbe  police  officer,  it  la  not  in 


•  United  States  v.  Rabinotcita.  3S9  U.S.  56 
(1950). 

«•  Ker  v.  California,  374  VS.  23  ( 1963 ) . 

"Draper  v.  United  State*.  &58  UJB.  307 
(1959);  BrtnegoT  v.  United  States,  338  U.S. 
160  (1949):  CarroU  v.  United  States.  267  VS. 
132.  160  (1925). 

•  Work  V.  United  States.  343  F,  ad  660  (D.C. 
Clr.  1967). 
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a  poaltlon  to  reach  a  realistic  reeult.  The 
court  hears  arguments  of  counsel,  receives 
and  examines  briefs,  and  then,  after  reflec- 
tion, arrives  at  a  decision  perhaps  weeks  or 
months  later.  In  many  instances  the  de- 
cision la  reached  by  a  divided  vote  on  the 
basis  of  a  discussion  of  close  legal  distinc- 
tions The  application  of  hindsight  In  this 
leisurely,  careful  manner,  without  pictur- 
ing the  actualities  that  faced  the  police 
officer  and  the  necessity  of  his  making  an 
Immediate  decision.  Is  net  conducive  to  a 
practical  resolution  of  the  question.  A  police 
officer  Is  not  a  constitutional  lawyer.  He 
sees  a  situation  before  him  momentarily. 
often  outdoors  In  the  dead  of  night,  and 
sometimes  In  Inclement  weather.  He  must 
determine  Instantly  whether  to  make  an 
arrest  or  run  the  risk  of  allowing  a  miscreant 
to  escape  He  has  no  opportunity  to  seek 
immediate  legal  advice,  and  even  If  he  did. 
by  the  time  It  was  received  It  might  be  too 
late  to  make  a  seizure  or  apprehend  a  crimi- 
nal, who  In  the  meantime  may  have  fled 
or  destroyed  the  evidence. 

So.  too,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
pciUce  officers  Intuition,  such  as  Is  developed 
by  practical  ex(>erlence  In  every  profession. 
For  example,  an  old  family  physician  is  often 
aided  by  his  Intuition  In  making  a  diagnosis. 
To  a  trained  police  officer  some  minor  cir- 
cumstance, which  may  seem  Insignificant  or 
even  may  not  be  noticed  by  any  one  else, 
may  appear  exceedingly  suspicious  and  may 
reasonably  Justify  an  arrest,  even  though  on 
a  prosaic  recital  of  the  facta  subsequently 
embodied  In  a  typewritten  or  printed  record, 
a  Judge  no  matter  how  learned,  may  be 
unable  theoretically  to  find  probable  cause. 
At  times  some  authorities  refer  to  arrests 
or  searches  and  seizures  later  adjudged  In- 
valid as  "misconduct"  by  the  police.  This 
choice  of  words  is  hardly  fehcltous.  The 
police  officer  Is  not  engaged  In  a  private 
enterprise  for  his  own  profit.  He  Is  not  bent 
on  a  frolic  of  bis  own.  He  is  trying  to  do 
his  duty,  generally  arduous  and  frequently 
hazardous.  He  has  the  same  frailties  and 
R.hortcomlngs  as  other  human  beings.  He 
may  make  a  mistake  In  trying  to  guess 
what  a  court  may  hold  In  the  future.  He  Is 
no  prophet.  Perhaps  he  may  be  charged 
with  error,  but  hardly  accused  of  miscon- 
duct,  except  In  flagrant  situations. 

There  U  another  aspect  of  this  subject 
that  Is  of  considerable  Importance.  It  is 
Invariably  assumed  that  the  validity  of  an 
arrest  or  of  a  search  and  seizure  must  be 
iletermlned  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  before 
tne  officer  at  the  time  when  he  apprehended 
the  prisoner,  or  conducted  the  search  and 
seizure  The  fact  that  the  defendant  was 
later  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  of- 
fense for  which  he  was  taken  into  custody, 
or  that  the  search  resulted  in  successfully 
locating  contraband  articles,  may  not  be 
considered  The  logic  of  this  reasoning  is 
invulnerable  Yet  we  must  not  overlook  the 
well-known  precept  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
that  "The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic; 
It  has  been  experience  "  ••  As  a  matter  of 
commonaense  and  substantial  Justice,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  Ignore  the  out- 
come of  the  arrest  or  the  result  of  the  search 
and  seizure.  It  Is  like  saying  to  the  officer 
that  it  U  true  that  he  arrested  a  guilty  per- 
son, or  seized  an  article  that  was  properly 
subject  to  seizure  but  he  had  no  business 
to  think  that  his  prisoner  was  guilty  or  that 
he  was  about  to  And  contraband.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  questions  are  handled 
seems  to  relegate  us  to  the  artificial  world 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  or  "Ouinver's 
Travels.  '  It  surely  would  seem  sensible  to 
take  Into  consideration  subsequent  events 
and  their  outcome  In  determining  the  va- 
lidity of  an  arrest,  or  the  legality  of  a  search 
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and   seizure,   even   though   stern,   deductive 
logic  would  preclude  this  course. 

In  many  criminal  trials  the  proof  adduced 
by  the  Government  of  the  defendants  guilt 
is  not  controverted.     At  times  guilt  Is  even 
tacitly  admitted.     Often  the  only  question 
litigated     Is     whether     the     vital     evidence 
against  the  accused  was  procured  In  viola- 
tion of  the  fourth  amendment,  as  construed 
In  recent  decisions.    The  trial  Is  transformed 
from  a  proceeding  for  the  ascertainment  of 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  accused  Into  a  de- 
termination of  the  legality  of  obtaining  the 
evidence    of    guilt.     The    trial    Judge    finds 
himself  In  effect  trying  the  policeman  on  a 
charge  of  making  the  arrest,   or  of  seizing 
contraband    articles,    Instead   of    trying   the 
defendant.     For   the   time   being,   the  world 
seems  to  be  turned  upside  down.     We  must 
find  a   way   to  return  to  reality. 
Juvenile  courts 
As  was  pointed  out  earlier  In  this  article, 
one  of  the  grave  aspects  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem In  this  country  today  Is  the  rapid  growth 
In  the  number  of  vicious  crimes  of  violence 
committed  by  young  people  and  the  vast  In- 
crease in  the  ratio  between  young  criminals 
and   older   offenders   as   compared   with   the 
ratio  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.    It  Is  proi>er 
and    fitting,    therefore,    that    consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  reappraisal  of  our  meth- 
od of  dealing  with  Juvenile  offenders  and  to  a 
need  of   an  overhaul  of   the  Juvenile   court 
system.     Juvenile   courts   were   Inaugurated 
about  the  turn  of  the  century."    Their  crea- 
tion was  a  benevolent,    progressive  step   In 
the  direction  of  humane  and  understanding 
treatment  of  children  who  came  In  conflict 
with  the  law.    The  essential  purpose  of  these 
tribunals   was   to  deal   Informally  and  syn- 
pethetlcally  with  a  child  who  committed   a 
minor   peccadillo,   such   a   pilfering   from   a 
fruit  stand,  or  a  child  who  managed  to  get 
drawn  Into  an  undesirable  and  unsavcM-y  gang 
of  youngsters  older  than  himself.    It  was  In- 
tended that  such  boys  and  girls  should  be 
handled  In  a  kindly  manner,  without  giving 
them  a  criminal  record  that  would  stain  their 
entire  life."     As  U  so  often  true  of  Innova- 
tions, in  the  course  of  time  the  original  and 
basic  admirable  purpose  of  the  reform  was 
lost  sight  of,  or  at  least  became  burled  under- 
neath an  underbrush  of  weak  sentlmentaUty. 
In  many  areas  the  maximum  age  under  which 
Juveniles  were  within  the  Jtirlsdictlon  of  such 
courts  was  placed  at  18  years.""    Much  Is  to 
be  said  In  favor  of  the  proposition  that  this 
limit  Is  too  high  and  that  the  age  should  be 
set  at  16,  as  Is  the  case  In  some  other  places." 
If  we  permit  a  young  man  of  16  to  drive  an 
automobile,  thereby  considering  him  mature 
enough  to  be  vested  with  the  responsibility 
for  a  high  powered  piece  of  machinery,  he 
should  be  deemed  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
answerable  for  his  acts.     So,  too,  the  Juris- 
diction  of  Juvenile  courts  Is   almost  every- 
where made  dependent  solely  on  age,  giving 
them  authority  to  deal  with  offenses  of  any 
type,  other  than  capital,  committed  by  any- 
one within  a  specified  age  group.    The  result 
Is   that   many   gunmen   and   robbers    whose 
chronological  age  Is   15,   1«,  or   17,  but  who 
may  be  steeped  In  crime  and  may  have  com- 
mitted a  vicious  offense,  are  brought  into  a 
court   Intended   primarily  for  children.     To 
refer  to  such  a  defendant  as  a  "child."  as  Is 
sometimes  done.  Is  farcical,  unless  the  word 
"child"  Is  used  In  the  sense  that  every  human 
being  Is  the  child  of  his  parents. 

All  too  frequently,  when  a  young  robber 
or  automobile  thief  Is  brought  before  a 
Juvenile  court,  the  personnel  of  the  court. 
Instead  of  trying  to  Impress  him  with  the 

•"Perkins.  "Criminal  Law  733"  (1967). 

"'State  v.  Guerrero,  58  Ariz.  421.  480.  120 
P.  2d.  798.  802  (1942). 

"E.g..  18  DS.C.  5031   (1064). 

•"E.g.  Alabama  Code,  title  13,  sec.  360 
(1940). 


gravity  of  his  offense,  lament  the  fact  that 
some  sort  of  deprivation  or  compulsion  led 
him  to  commit  his  crime,  and  express  sym- 
pathy for  him.  The  result  is  that  often 
the  young  man  either  becomes  defiant,  delves 
In  self-pity,  or  feels  that  society  Is  Indebted 
to  him.  Yet  the  first  step  toward  rehabili- 
tation of  a  crlnUnal,  If  he  Is  to  be  reformed 
and  reclaimed,  must  be  a  realization  and  a 
recognition  on  his  part  of  the  Immorality  of 
his  offense  and  some  feeling  of  remorse  and 
contrition.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  criminal 
over  6  feet  tall,  and  weighing  over  200 
pounds,  but  only  16  or  17  years  of  age.  to 
say  to  a  police  offlcer  when  arrested  that  the 
latter  can  do  nothing  to  him  because  he  is 
a  Juvenile. 

To  be  sure.  Juvenile  courts  are  generally 
vested  with  authority  to  waive  Jurisdiction 
In  specific  cases  and  transfer  the  defendant 
to  a  criminal  court.^  Whether  Jurisdiction 
Is  to  be  relinquished  in  any  particular  case 
depends  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Individual  Judge,  who  has  no  rule  of  law  to 
guide  him.  The  Federal  Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency  Act  "  has  solved  this  problem  In  a 
logical  and  desirable  manner.  It  vests  the 
power  of  final  decision  of  the  question 
whether  a  Juvenile  should  be  prosecuted 
under  Juvenile  or  adult  procedure  In  the 
prosecuting  authority,  namely,  the  Attorney 
General.'* 

Paradoxically,  Juvenile  courts  often  fall 
to  accord  to  young  offenders  the  constitu- 
tional rights  guaranteed  to  every  person  by 
the  Bin  of  Bights.  For  example,  many  Juve- 
nile court  Judges  discourage  representation 
of  the  accused  by  counsel,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  right  of  counsel  Is  basic  and 
fundamental  under  the  sixth  amendment. 
Yet  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  not  restricted  to 
persons  over  a  st>eclfied  age;  one  would 
search  In  vain  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  any 
age  limit.  These  constitutional  provisions 
accompany  every  citizen  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  Another  opportunity  that  is 
frequently  denied  to  a  Juvenile,  though  not 
a  constitutional  right,  is  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing before  a  Judge  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. Frequently,  a  Juvenile  is  detained  In 
custody  for  days  or  weeks  before  he  faces  a 
Judge. 

An  overhaul  of  the  machinery  for  dealing 
with  Juvenile  offenders  seems  overdue. 
Questions  may  well  be  considered:  whether 
the  age  limit  for  minors  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  Juvenile  courts  should  not  be 
reduced  to  16,  wherever  it  Is  higher  than 
that;  whether  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Juvenile 
court  should  not  depend  both  on  age  and 
the  nature  of  the  charge,  Instead  of  on  age 
alone;  and  whether  the  prosecuting  authori- 
ties, rather  than  a  Juvenile  Judge,  should 
decide  In  what  court  a  Juvenile  should  be 
prosecuted.  Most  Important,  there  Is  a  cry- 
ing need  for  a  change  of  attitude  toward 
the  youthful  offender.  In  serious  cases  he 
must  be  Impressed  with  the  enormity  of  his 
misconduct  and  with  the  fact  that  he  alone 
has  the  power  of  choosing  whether  to  be- 
come a  useful  citizen  or  to  pursue  a  criminal 
career.  To  minimize  and  palliate  his  crime 
does  him  a  disservice. 

CONCLUSION 

The  crime  problem  as  a  whole  manifestly 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  change  In  legal  pro- 
cedure. To  hope  so  to  solve  It  would  be  an 
Irrtdescent  dream.  There  are  involved  many 
deep-seated  traits  of  human  nature.  Pa- 
rental control,  moral  training  of  children, 
perception  of  ethical  standards,  all  blend  to- 
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geUMf  Uke  strands  that  form  a  single  piece 
of  tapsstry.  They  can  be  elevated  only  In 
the  oourse  of  time,  perhaps  a  generation  or 
two.  This  is  a  task  for  clergymen,  educators, 
and  other  moral  leaders.  The  criminal  law, 
however,  plays  an  Important  part  In  the  con- 
trol of  crime,  and  Its  successful  operation 
can  be  improved  without  a  long-range  pro- 
gram. We  may  hope  for  a  return  to  the 
Ideals  set  forth  In  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  their  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  In  the  spirit  originally 
Intended:  for  a  strong  application  of  the 
"harmless  error"  rule;  and  for  an  abandon- 
ment of  reversals  on  technicalities.  Follow- 
ing the  philosophy  of  Cardozo,  Justice  must 
be  accorded  to  the  accuser  as  well  as  the  ac- 
cused. As  the  present  cycle  passes,  the 
pendulum  will  eventually  swing  back  to  a 
true  balance.  The  basic  need  Is  not  for  any 
change  In  the  law.  but  for  a  modification 
and  shifting  of  attitudes.  It  Is  to  be  h(^>ed 
that  In  the  course  of  time.  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  this  end  will  be  attained. 
Let  us  not  take  one  Jot  or  tittle  from  the  law 
that  protects  the  Innocent,  but  let  us  wipe 
the  slate  clean  of  subtleties  that  serve  only 
as  a  refuge  for  the  guilty. 


HERBERT  C.  BONNER.  LATE  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  my 
longtime  friend,  Representative  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner  of  the  First  North  Caro- 
lina District,  died  on  November  7,  1965, 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  country 
suffered  an  Irreparable  loss.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  passing  a  number  of  arti- 
cles xad  editorials  depicting  his  magnifi- 
cent public  services  appeared  in  the 
press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  and  editorials  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  as  follows : 

(From    the    Ashevllle     (N.C.)     Citizen    and 
Times,  Not.  8, 1965) 

NOtTH   CaSOLINA'8   FHWT   DISTRICT   CONCllKffl- 

MAN  BoNNOi  Dies  or  Canczk  at  74 

Washington. — Representative  Herbert  C. 
Bonner  of  North  Carolina,  sometimes  called 
the  father  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savarinah .  died 
Sunday  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  He 
was  74. 

Democrat  Bonner  came  to  the  Capitol  50 
years  ago  as  a  congressional  secretary  and 
went  on  to  a  25-year  career  as  a  House  Mem- 
ber. For  the  past  10  years,  as  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, he  exerted  strong  Influence  In  marl- 
time  affairs. 

And  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  also  as  a  poker 
player's  poker  player. 

Bonner's  first  Congressional  District,  which 
Included  15  sparsely  populated  counties  in 
North  Carolina's  northeast  corner.  Is  laced 
by  sounds,  streams,  and  coastline.  A  bridge 
Joining  two  of  the  outer  banks  In  hla  district 
was  named  for  him  last  year. 

Among  North  Carolina's  11  Congressmen. 
Bonner  was  the  most  consistent  supporter 
of  the  policies  of  Democratic  administrations. 

He  underwent  surgery  in  North  Carolina 
several  months  ago  for  removal  of  a  can- 
cerous kidney.  Then  he  rettimed  to  Wash- 
ington to  vote  for  various  Johnson  adminis- 
tration programs.  He  entered  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  last  month  soon  after  Congress 
•djoumed. 

Funeral  services  wUl  be  held  at  11  ajn. 
Tuesday    la    St.    Peter's    Episcopal    Church 


In  Washington,  NX;.  Burial  wlU  be  In  Oak 
Dale  Cemetery. 

Bonner's  death  leaves  the  House  lineup 
at  392  Democrats  and  140  Republicans, 
with  a  vacancies.  Repreaentative  Evwabo  a. 
Oakmatz  of  Maryland  is  the  second-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Maritime  Committee  and 
thus  is  in  line  for  the  chairmanship. 

When  he  was  24.  Bonner  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  secretary  to  Representative  Lindsay 
C.  Warren  of  North  Carolina.  He  won  War- 
ren's seat  in  1940  after  the  Congressman 
resigned  to  become  U.S.  Comptroller  General. 
Bonner  was  reelected  to  every  succeeding 
Congress. 

In  1955,  the  year  be  became  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  Bonner  In- 
troduced legislation  to  Install  nuclear  re- 
actors in  existing  merchant  ships  as  a  means 
of  producing  a  floating  exhibit  of  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

This  plan  did  not  work  out.  but  he  sub- 
sequently led  In  obtaining  legislation  which 
brought  the  building  of  the  Savanrmh,  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  freighter.  He 
pioneered  also  with  the  idea  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  Icebreaker  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Years  ago,  a  10-cent-llmlt  poker  game 
started  In  the  Capital.  It  grew  to  a  ao-cent 
game  and  a  regular  recreational  event  for 
some  Congressmen  and  congressional  aids. 
From  this  came  Bonner's  repute  as  "a  mighty 
good  poker  player." 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow;  three 
brothers.  John  and  George  Bonner  of  Wash- 
ington, N.C,  and  James  Bonner  of  Atlanta, 
Ga  ,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Williams  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

[From  the  Ashevllle  (N.C.)   Citizen, 
Nov.   10,   1966] 

HmasaT   C.   Bonncx    Bitxikd   on    Nokth 
Carolina  Coast 

Washinoton,  N.C. — Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
who  represented  coastal  North  Carolina  in 
Congress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was 
buried  T\ieeday  near  the  banks  of  the  Pam- 
lico River. 

Tlie  74-year-old  Bonner,  who  Introduced 
legislation  that  led  to  the  NaUon's  first  nu- 
clear powered  merchant  ship,  died  Sunday 
In  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  He  had  been 
111  since  the  removal  of  a  cancerous  kidney 
In  July. 

Final  rites  for  the  veteran  Democratic 
Representative  were  held  In  the  century-old 
Saint  Peter's  Episcopal  Church. 

All  the  seats  In  the  small,  red  brtck  church 
were  filled  with  visiting  dignitaries  and  the 
family. 

Inside  were  Gov.  Dan  Moore  and  two  former 
North  Carolina  chief  executives — Terry  San- 
ford  and  Luther  Hodges.  There  was  a  large 
delegation  from  Congress.  Including  two  of 
Bonner's  longtime  friends.  Representative 
Michael  J.  Kibwan,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  and 
William  M.  Coljckk,  Democrat,  of  Miaslsslppl. 

Moet  of  North  Carolina's  congressional  del- 
egation was  there.  Scores  of  State  officials 
from  the  executive.  Judiciary,  and  legislative 
branches  also  attended,  such  men  as  State 
Treasurer  Edwin  GUI  and  Joe  Hunt,  chair- 
man of  the  State  highway  commission. 

Military  representatives  from  the  various 
armed  services  were  In  attendance.  Including 
the  merchant  marine  which  Bonner  bad 
championed  during  his  25  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Outside  the  church  more  than  300  other 
mourners  stood  silently  along  a  narrow  road 
named  Bonner. 

The  Congressman's  bronzed  metal  casket 
was  covered  with  a  single  wreath  of  yellow 
roses  and  was  carried  by  the  men  who  bad 
served  as  his  personal  aids. 


Shortly  before  the  funeral  procession  ar- 
rived, a  17  S.  Coast  Guard  plane  flew  over  the 
church. 

(From  the  Charleston   (8.C.)   News  and 
Courier,  Nov.  10.  IMS) 

FuNEkAL  Hcu>  IN  NoaTB  Cakolina  roa 

RXPSSSKNTATm  H.   C.   BONNXB 

Washington.  N.C. — Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
who  reptresented  coastal  North  Carolina  In 
Congress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was 
burled  Tuesday  near  the  banks  of  the  Pam- 
lico River. 

The  74-year-old  Bonner,  who  Introduced 
legislation  that  led  to  the  Nation's  first  nu- 
clear-powered merchant  ship,  died  Sunday 
in  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  He  had 
been  111  since  the  removal  of  a  cancerous 
kidney  in  July. 

Final  rites  for  the  veteran  Democratic 
Representative  were  held  In  the  century  old 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church. 

All  the  seats  in  the  small,  red  brick  church 
were  filled  with  visiting  dignitaries  and  the 
famly. 

Inside  were  Gov.  Dan  Moore  and  two  for- 
mer North  Carolina  chief  executives — Terry 
Sanford  and  Luther  Hodges.  There  was  a 
large  delegation  from  Congress,  Including 
two  of  Bonner's  longtime  friends.  Represent- 
atives Michael  J.  Kiswan.  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  and  William  M.  Colmes.  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi. 

Moet  of  North  Carolina's  congreaslcoial 
delegation  was  there.  Scores  of  State  offl- 
clals  from  the  executive.  Judiciary,  and  legts- 
tlve  branches  also  attended,  such  men  as 
State  Treasurer  Edwin  Olll  and  Joe  Hunt, 
chairman  of  the  State  highway  commission. 

Military  representatives  from  the  various 
armed  services  were  In  attendance.  Including 
the  merchant  marine  which  Bonner  had 
championed  during  bis  25  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Outside  the  church  more  than  300  other 
mourners  stood  silently  along  a  narrow  road 
named  Bonner. 

The  Congressman's  bronzed  metal  casket 
was  covered  with  a  single  wreath  of  yellow 
roses  and  was  carried  by  the  men  who  had 
served  as  his  personal  aids. 

Shortly  before  the  funeral  procession  ar- 
rived, a  U.S.  Coast  Gusu-d  plane  flew  over 
the  church. 

During  the  funeral  hour  all  government, 
county,  and  city  offices  were  closed. 

Many  businesses  in  the  downtown  area 
of  Washington  also  were  closed  In  memory 
of  their  native  son. 

Conducting  the  services  were  the  Reverend 
John  Bonner,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  In  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  a  neph- 
ew of  the  Congressman;  the  Reverend  Irwin 
Hulbert,  Jr.,  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
Right  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Wright,  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina. 

Burial  was  In  Oakdale  Cemetery. 

Bonner  was  bom  In  this  Washington  near 
the  great  shipping  lanes  of  the  Atlantic  and 
spent  moet  of  his  life  between  here  and  the 
Nation's  Capital  City  of  Washington. 

A  former  traveling  salesman,  then  a  con- 
gressional aid,  Bonner  was  elected  to  the 
House  on  November  5.  1940. 

He  never  forgot  his  closeness  to  the  sea 
and  in  1955  became  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

He  sponsored  the  legislation  that  led  to 
construction  of  the  Savannah,  the  Nation's 
first  nuclear  merchant  ship.  Bonner  also 
worked  to  keep  both  channels  open  on  the 
North  Carolina  outer  banks  and  pushed  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park. 

He  helped  modernize  passenger  shipping 
laws  that  allowed  American  ships  to  com- 
pete for  the  rich  Carrlbbean  and  Mediterra- 
nean winter  cruise  trade. 
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[From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obeerver.  Nov.  8, 

19«6| 

HxsTOBT    Will    Rcmxmber    Bonnsb,    Moom 

Sats 

Ralmch — Gov.  Dan  Moore  said  Sunday 
that  In  the  death  of  Representative  Herbert 
C  Bonner  the  State  has  "lost  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  of  our  time." 

The  Governor  ordered  all  State  flaga  flown 
at  half  staff  In  honor  of  the  veteran  Con- 
gressman. 

"Herbert  Bonner  was  a  Congressman  of  the 
highest  order."  Moore  added.  "He  served  not 
only  the  people  of  his  First  District,  but  all 
Americans  as  well  with  distinction  and  hon- 
or. His  deeds  of  public  service  will  cause 
him  to  be  remembered  on  through  history. 

"Hts  accomplishments  have  helped  to  make 
ours  a  better  country.  All  North  Carolinians 
mourn  his  loss  and  honor  bla  memory," 
Moore  concluded 

.Associate  Justice  E  B  Denny  of  the  State 
supreme  court  said  Bonner  "tiad  an  excellent 
record  In  Congress  and  he  will  be  difficult  to 
replace   ' 

J  M.  Broughton.  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  chairman 
of  the  State  Democratic  executive  commit- 
tee, said  Bonner  "will  be  sorely  missed." 

House  speaker  Pat  Taylor  of  Wadesboro 
said.  "He  contributed  many  years  of  valuable 
!>^rvice  to  his  State  and  to  his  country." 

Dr  Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  said,  "I  consider  him 
one  of  the  most  solid  men  to  have  repre- 
sented North  Carolina  in  the  Congreaa  at  any 
lime." 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obeerver.  Nov.  9, 

196SI 

BoNicxK  Shivid  Stat«,  Nation  Wku. 

"Herbert   Bonner   doesn't   talk   too  much. 

So    when    he   does    talk,    he   challenges    the 

attention   of   the   House   because   he  knows 

what  he's  talking  about." 

Representative  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  who  died 
Sunday  m  Washington  after  an  extended 
i;.ne«8.  has  served  his  district  and  his  coun- 
try »eil.  Perhaps  one  of  the  ways  In  which 
ha  served  It  best  was  by  not  talking  too 
much  and  knowing  what  he  was  talking 
tibout. 

The  rare  tribute  quoted  here  came  from 
Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn  In  1967, 
when  a  portrait  of  Bonner  was  being  placed 
in  his  oommittee  room. 

Bonner  went  to  Washington  nearly  50  years 
ago  to  serve  as  secretary  to  the  Representa- 
tive who  preceded  him,  Lindsay  C.  Warren. 
When  Warren  resigned  in  1940  to  become  US. 
Ccanptpoller  General.  Bonner  ran  for  the 
House  seat  and  held  it  until  his  death. 

In  I9M,  Bonner  became  chairman  of  the 
Important  Merchant  Marine  and  Plahertes 
Committee,  a  committee  which  has  consid- 
erable power  over  the  development  of  this 
Nations  merchant  ships  and  over  the  US. 
Coast  Guard. 

Bonner  served  a  district  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  this  State,  one  laced  with  sounds 
and  rivers  and  one  with  an  econcany  tied  in 
pi\rt  to  the  sea.  It  was  Inevitable  that  his 
interest  should  run  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  but  It  was  not  Inevitable  that  hU 
vision  should  stretch  to  the  point  of  being 
largely  reeponsible  for  the  development  of 
nuclear-powered  cargo  ships. 

The  mark  of  a  Congressman  Is  found  In 
two  areas,  his  service  to  his  constituents  and 
his  service  to  his  country,  regardless  of  the 
special  interests  of  his  district. 

Some  Congressmen  achieve  long  years  of 
service  with  little  but  workc^or  the  homefolks 
to  their  credit.  Others  ml(k*  their  naUonal 
marks  early  and  live  on  thatAfor  years. 

Herbert  Bonner,  from  a  largely  rural  east- 
ern North  Carolina  district,  served  his  people 
well  But  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  be- 
ing able  to  serve  well  in  areas  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  district  or  his  State. 

The  final  measure  of  a  Congresaman  should 
be  in  how  he  has  served  In  both  areas.    Her- 
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bert  C.  Bonner  ranked  high  In  both  and.  be- 
cause of  that,  was  a  Congressman  North 
Carolina  will  find  it  hard  to  replace. 

(From    the   Charlotte    (N.C.)    Observer] 

CotTRAGE  And  Imaoinatiok 
The  death  of  Congressman  Herbert  C.  Bon- 
ner took  from  his  friends  and  constituents  an 
uncommon  man,  and  a  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant who  left  his  district.  hU  State,  and  his 
Nation  better  than  he  found  them. 

The  short,  bald  little  man  with  the  coastal 
Carolina  brogue  first  went  to  Capitol  Hill  In 
1928  as  congressional  secretary  to  his  friend 
and  neighbor  Lindsay  Warren.  Bonner  was 
elected  to  his  own  seat  In  1940,  and  his  right 
to  represent  his  district  was  seriously  chal- 
lenged only  twice  In  the  ensuing  25  years. 

During  his  time  in  Congress,  Bonner  earned 
a  solid  reputation  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
personal  and  political  loyalties.  He  was  a 
respected  political  ally  of  such  men  as  Sam 
Rayburn,  John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son. And  he  was  a  personal  friend  to  count- 
less numbers  of  street-corner-and-lron-stove 
constituents  back  home.  He  was  an  astute 
student  of  popular  moods,  and  reputed 
among  both  colleagues  and  voters  to  be  a 
man  who  never  forgot  a  face,  a  favor,  or  a 
promise. 

Out  of  this  complex  of  pergonal  and  po- 
litical ties,  Herbert  Bonner  managed  to  forge 
a  legislative  record  that  bears  the  mark  of 
courage  and  imagination  He  was  tireless  In 
his  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  people 
and  see  to  their  needs.  He  landed  major  de- 
fense Installations  during  World  War  11.  He 
took  a  vigorous  interest  in  farm  legislation 
and  authored  some  of  his  own.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  he  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
conservation  legislation,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore. 

Bonner  was  no  less  active  at  the  national 
level.  He  was  an  ardent  and  hardworking 
New  Dealer  during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. It  was  he  who  authored  the  legis- 
lation that  gave  the  United  States  its  first 
nuclear-powered  ship,  the  Savannah.  His 
unusual  mixture  of  durable  loyalty  and  po- 
litical gumption  earned  him  valuable  friend- 
ships in  high  places,  but  often  left  him 
standing  alone  among  North  Carolina's  con- 
gressional delegation.  He  campaigned  hard 
for  John  Kennedy  In  1960  and  was  the  flrst 
State  Democratic  leader  in  1964  to  come  out 
for  the  Democratic  ticket — despite  the  very 
real  possibility  that  Goldwater's  racial  repu- 
tation might  prove  dangerously  popular  in 
his  eastern  North  Carolina  district. 

Herbert  Bonner  took  his  work  seriously  and 
did  It  well.  It  Is  a  measure  of  his  caliber  that 
he  win  be  genuinely  missed  by  congressional 
colleagues  and  grassroots  constltuenu,  alike, 
and  that  he  will  be  remembered  by  all  of 
them  as  a  man  who  cared. 


[From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun.  Nov.  9,  1966) 
Stats  Loses  a  Pkiend  and  Advocate 

In  the  death  of  Representative  Herbert  C 
Bonner,  whose  funeral  was  held  In  his  home- 
town of  Washington,  N.C,  today,  his  beloved 
First  District  and  the  State  whose  causes  he 
championed  In  Congress  for  25  years  have 
lost  an  able  spokesman  and  a  true  friend. 

Congressman  Bonner,  who  died  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  in  the  NaUon's  capital  Sunday. 
wa«  not  addicted  to  dramatic  preachmenta  or 
colorful  oratorical  explosions  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  He  went  about  the  task  of 
espousing  those  things  he  considered  best  for 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  country  in  a 
calm  manner  but  with  efficiency  and  deter- 
mination. 

Many  believe  that  it  was  Bonner's  seem- 
ingly calculated  avoidance  of  the  spectacular 
that  enabled  him  to  build  quietly  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  Influence  and  to  win  the 
great  respect  of  his  fellow  lawmakers. 


He  became  chairman  of  the  powerful  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  In  1965.  and 
was  head  of  the  committee  at  the  time  of 
bis  death. 

Congressman  Bonner  was  almost  as 
familiar  with  the  halls  of  Congress  as  he  was 
with  the  streets  of  his  hometown  long  before 
he  ascended  to  the  seat  vacated  by  Lindsay 
C.  Warren  in  1940.  When  Warren  resigned  to 
become  U.S.  Comptroller  General,  Bonner 
waa  a  "natural"  for  the  seat,  for  he  had 
served  as  Warren's  secretary  for  25  years. 

Leaders  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  In  his 
own  State  paid  tribute  to  Bonner,  the  man 
and  the  Congressman,  after  hts  death. 

One  of  the  most  descriptive  tributes  to 
Representative  Bonner  during  his  long  career 
came  a  good  many  years  ago,  however,  from 
the  late  House  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  who 
said: 

"Herbert  Bonner  doesn't  talk  too  much.  So 
when  he  does,  he  challenges  the  attention 
of  the  House  because  he  knows  what  he's 
talking  about." 

[Prom  the  Elizabeth  City    (N.C.)    Advance) 

HERBBar    C.    BONNEK 

Herbert  C.  Bonner  for  25  years  was,  before 
he  was  anything  else,  the  Representative 
from  the  First  District  of  North  Carolina. 
The  coast  was  native  and  dear  to  him.  He 
helped  to  establish  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore,  the  first  of  the  country's  sea- 
shore areas  to  be  set  aside  as  a  public  play- 
ground. From  military  Installations  to 
duck-hunting  regulations,  he  kept  an  alert 
eye  on  any  legislation  or  policy  that  might 
affect  his  back-home  neighbors. 

Yet  Mr.  Bonner,  who  died  at  74  over  the 
weekend,  was  a  national  flgtire  and  Influen- 
tial Internationally.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, he  was  responsible  for  the  ideas  and 
acts  that  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
world's  flrst  nuclear-powered  merchantman, 
the  Savannah.  He  argued  for  an  interna-  - 
tlonal  agency  to  oversee  safety  standards  of 
all  ships. 

Moreover,  as  a  member  of  the  Expenditures 
Ir  the  Executive  Department  Committee  he 
supervised  an  Investigation  of  postwar 
proflteers  who  bought  up  U.S.  surplus  ma- 
terials In  Germany  and  sold  them  back  to 
the  Government,  and  led  a  congressional 
subcommittee  around  the  world  In  an 
examination  of  waste  and  Inefficiency  at 
American  mUltary  Installations. 

His  Identity  with  the  Savannah  In  a  sense 
waa  symbolic.  For  he  saw  In  the  nuclear 
vessel  much  that  was  wrong  with  the  mer- 
chant marine:  maritime  labor's  excessive 
wage  demands,  management's  unwillingness 
to  take  advantage  of  automation,  and  the 
Government's  reluctance  to  broaden  Its  aid. 
The  strike  that  followed  quickly  the  Savan- 
nah's launching  struck  him  as  a  national  dis- 
grace and  spurred  his  efforts  to  Impose  Fed- 
eral arbitration  on  the  maritime  Industry 

It  was  geography,  not  experience,  that 
paced  Mr.  Bonner  on  the  Important  com- 
mittee that  he  headed  for  10  years.  His 
ea.ly  years  were  spent  not  In  shipping  but  as 
a  farmer,  a  salesman,  and  secretary  to  the 
Congressman  he  succeeded,  Lindsay  Warren. 
Capacity  for  growth  was  his  great  asset.  HU 
accomplishments  were  numerous.  And  the 
work  he  applied  to  measures  and  propositions 
yet  unrealized  will  have  a  bearing  In  Con- 
gress for  sessions  yet  to  come. 

(From    the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News, 
Nov.  9,  19651 

Representative  Heibekt  C.  Bonnee 
The  death  of  Representative  Herbert  C. 
Bonner  deprives  North  Carolina  of  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  serviceable  Congressman.  Nor 
Is  the  lOM  confined  to  North  Carolina.  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  are  also  losers,  for  Rep- 
resentative  Bonner   took    a    leading   role   in 
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the  accommodation  of  his  State  and  the 
South  to  changing  times. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  he  exerted  m 
powerful  Influence.  Nationally  bis  major 
contributions  Included  his  chairmanship  of 
the  subcommittee  investigating  sales  of  war 
surplus  materials  and  his  championing  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Blarine. 

He  not  only  worked  tirelessly  for  its  ad- 
vancement but  offered  and  steered  to  enact- 
ment legislation  authorizing  the  SS  Savan- 
nah, the  flrst  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ship.  Endless  difficulties  and  technical 
yfoblema  failed  to  deter  Representative  Bon- 
der, who  ultimately  saw  his  dream  come 
^  true.  The  United  States  bad  a  flrst  in  the 
nuclear  age. 

Our  guess  is  that  Herbert  Bonner  would 
wish  no  higher  compliment  than  to  have  it 
said  that  he  was  a  worthy  successor  to  Repre- 
sentative Lindsay  Warren.  Sr.  He  was 
"Llns"  Warren's  own  choice  when  the  latter 
was  named  Comptroller  General  by  FJ3JI.  in 
1940  after  a  congressional  record  as  "watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury"  which  brought  national 
recognition. 

It  was  natural  that  Herbert  Bonner  should 
be  the  same  type  of  Congressman  that  his 
predecessor  and  mentor  was.  When  Lindsay 
Warren  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1924  he 
took  Bonner  to  Washington  with  him  and 
there  he  remained,  as  secretary  and  adminis- 
trative aid — his  eyes  and  ears  In  the  large 
First  District. 

During  that  long  Interval  "Llns"  Warren 
became  a  household  word  throughout  the 
district,  even  to  the  fringes  of  the  isolated 
outer  banks.  No  one  was  more  responsible 
for  Representative  Warren's  closeness  to  his 
district  than  Herbert  Bonner.  He  carried  on 
In  the  Warren  tradition,  which  he  himself 
helped  create  and  perpetuate.  With  all  his 
national  responsibilities,  he  looked  out  for 
bis  district:   and  his  district  knew  It. 

On  the  record  Representative  Bonner  was 
the  foremost  moderate  among  the  Tar  Heel 
delegation.  He  supported  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal,  stuck  with  his  party  leadership  through 
successive  administrations  and  went  con- 
trary to  his  colleagues  when  he  voted  for  the 
key  Kennedy-backed  measure  to  enlarge  the 
Rules  Committee  and  break  the  hold  of  the 
hand  of  the  past. 

The  Bonner  record  speaks  for  Itself.  In 
back-bone  politics  he  went  along  with  Gov- 
ernors Scott  and  Sanford.  Whether  Bon- 
ner's philosophy,  smart  politics  (or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two)  Inspired  his  moderate 
stand — he  took  it:  that  Is  what  Is  Important. 
The  voters  of  his  district,  however  many  of 
them  may  have  disagreed  with  his  position 
at  Intervals,  nevertheless  trusted  and  re- 
spected him,  and  repaid  his  efforts  In  their 
behalf  by  making  him  Invmclble  election 
after  election. 

Representative  Herbert  Bonner  clearly 
showed,  perhaps  above  all  else,  that  a  Con- 
gressman may  serve  his  district's  Interests  in- 
tensely but  at  the  same  time  never  lose  sight 
of  national  perspectives  and  responsibilities. 
It  took  far  more  than  legerdemain  to  keep 
the  First  District  constituency  and  the  na- 
tional administration  on  his  team;  yet  that's 
precisely  what  Herbert  Bonner  did. 

(Prom   the    Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News. 

Nov.  10.  1965} 
Solemn  Occasion:  Home  Polks.  DicNrrAaiES 
Join  in  Patino  Tributb  to  Bonnes 
(By  Roy  Parker.  Jr.) 
Washington,  N.C. — Herbert  Bonner's  peo- 
ple flocked  here  Tuesday  to  pay  flnal  tribute 
to  the  man  who  had  servec  tbem  as  Congress- 
man for  26  years. 

There  were  dignitaries  aplenty  as  the  fu- 
neral of  the  74-year-old  Bonner,  who  died 
Sunday  after  an  8-month  bout  with  a  malig- 
nancy. 


■me  dlgnltarlea  irere  led  by  Governor 
Moore,  high-ranking  oOcefB  ot  the  armed 
•ervlces.  and  veteran  Members  of  CongreM. 

There  was  solemn  pomp.  too.  with  a  fly- 
over by  a  sliver  plane  of  the  Coast  Guard,  a 
slow-moving  procession  of  official  automo- 
biles, and  music  by  a  muted  high  school  band. 

But  the  dlgnitarlee  were  often  lost  In  the 
outpwurlng  of  plainer  people,  the  constitu- 
ents and  neighbors  who  had  knovm  Bonner 
as  leader,  mentor,  and  friend. 

They  came  frcon  as  far  away  as  the  Isolated 
Outer  Banks  villages  of  Ocracoke  and 
Rodanthe. 

There  were  people  from  the  small  towns, 
the  larger  oommunlties,  and  the  farms  of  the 
sprawling  eastern  North  Carolina  district 
which  Bonner  had  represented  since  1940. 

Delegations  of  as  many  as  30  local  political 
friends  came  from  such  counties  as  Hertford 
and  Pitt. 

There  were  his  neighbors — neighbors  of 
this  old  riverside  town,  founded  In  1771  by 
an  ancestor,  James  Bonner. 

Members  of  veterans  organizations,  includ- 
ing old  buddies  from  World  War  I  days, 
came  In  a  body. 

Schoolchildren  by  the  hundreds  lined  the 
route  from  old  St.  Peter's  Church,  where 
the  funeral  services  were  held,  to  tree- 
crowned  Oakdale  Cemetery  where — to  the 
strains  of  "The  Mariners  Hymn" — Bonner 
was  burled. 

Bonner's  death  had  ended  a  career  that 
had  begun  in  1925,  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  aid  to  newly  elected  Congressman 
Lindsay  C.  Warren.  Bonner  succeeded  to 
Warren's  seat  In  1940. 

Warren  w.is  among  the  mourners  who 
listened  as  Episcopal  clergy,  including 
BLshop  Thomas  Wright  of  the  diocese  of 
east  Carolina.  Intoned  the  30-mlnute  service. 

Governor  Moore,  accompanied  by  former 
Governors  Terry  Sanford  and  Luther  Hodges, 
headed  the  State  dignitary  list.  They  were 
Joined  by  the  council  of  State,  colleagues  of 
the  North  Carolina  congressional  delegation. 
State  Democratic  Party  Chairman  MeU-llle 
Broughton.  Jr.,  more  than  a  score  of  State 
legislators,  old  political  warhorses  such  as 
"Cousin"  Wayland  Sprulll.  of  Bertie,  and  new 
flgures  such  as  former  gubernatorial  candi- 
date Richardson  Preyer,  Jr..  of  Greensboro. 

From  Washington,  congressional  friends 
were  led  by  Representative  Ed  Oasmatz,  of 
Maryland,  who  will  succeed  Bonner  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  old  timers  Repre- 
sentative Mike  KnwAN,  of  Ohio,  and  Wil- 
liam COLMEB,  of  Mississippi. 

Adm.  James  Rowland,  Commsmdant  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  headed  a  group  of  high- 
ranking  armed  service  officers  who  repre- 
sented their  services.  Bonner's  committee 
handled  Coast  Guard  legislation  and  the 
Congressman  was  a  champion  of  the  coastal 
service. 

More  than  300  mourners  stood  outside  the 
small  brick  church  as  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Bishop  Wright,  the  Reverend  John 
Bonner,  a  nephew  of  the  Congressman,  and 
the  Reverend  Irwin  Hulbert,  rector  of  St. 
Peters. 

To  the  strains  of  "Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers," the  bronze  coffin  was  borne  to  the 
hearse  by  pallbearers  who  Included  Bonner's 
congressional  staff  and  two  sons  of  Warren, 
plus  former  staff  aids. 

Led  In  motorcade  by  Governor  Moore,  the 
procession  moved  slowly  along  10  blocks  of 
student-lined  streets  to  the  cemetery. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  the  autumn 
sun  was  bright  as  the  Washington  High 
School  band  first  rendered  "My  Country  Tis 
of  Thee"  and  the  ministers  conducted  short 
graveside  rites. 

Bonner  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Eva 
Hassell  Bonner;  by  a  brother;  and  by  three 
Bisters. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Nov.  8. 

1965] 
Bkpsksxntattvb  Bonnxr,   "Fathxb"   or  Nu- 

CLKAE     FaSXOBTBK,     DBS— NOBTH     CAROLINA 
DUCOOUT  8BKVXD  IN  HOTTBK  26  YKAXS,  WaS 

Active  tN  Maritimb  ArrAiaa 

Washington. — Representative  Herbert  C. 
Bonner  of  North  Carolina,  sometimes  called 
the  father  of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah,  died 
Sunday  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital.  He 
was  74. 

Democrat  Bonner  came  to  the  Capitol  41 
years  ago  as  a  congressional  secretary  and 
went  on  to  a  26-year  career  as  a  House  Mem- 
ber. For  the  past  10  years,  as  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, he  exerted  strong  influence  in  maritime 
affairs. 

He  underwent  surgery  in  North  Carolina 
several  months  ago  for  removal  of  a  cancer- 
ous kidney.  Then  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton to  vote  for  various  Johnson  administra- 
tion programs.  He  entered  the  hospital  last 
month  soon  after  Congress  adjourned. 

nrNERAL    TtrXSDAT 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  Tuesday 
in  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  here.  Burial 
will  be  In  Oak  Dale  Cemetery. 

Bonner's  death  leaves  the  House  lineup  at 
292  Democrats  and  140  Republicans,  with 
3  vacancies.  Representative  Kdwaxd  A. 
Garmate.  of  Maryland,  is  the  second -ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Maritime  Committee  and 
thus  In  line  for  the  chairmanship. 

When  he  was  24,  Bonner  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  secretary  to  Representative  Lindsay  C. 
Warren  of  North  Carolina.  He  won  War- 
ren's seat  in  1940  after  the  Congressman  re- 
signed to  become  U.S.  Comptroller  General. 
Bonner  w^as  reelected  to  everj-  succeeding 
Congress. 

PUSHED  atomic  SHIPS 

In  1955.  the  year  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  Bonner 
introduced  legislation  to  Install  nuclear 
reactors  In  existing  merchant  ships  as  a 
means  of  producing  a  floating  exhibit  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

This  plan  did  not  work  out  but  he  sub- 
sequently led  in  obtaining  legislation  which 
brought  about  the  building  of  the  Savannah, 
the  world's  first  nuclear-powered  freighter. 
Be  also  pioneered  the  idea  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  Icebreaker  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Bonner  initiated  a  congressional  study 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  efficiency  as  a 
modem  Interoceanlc  waterway.  A  board  of 
consultants,  appointed  at  his  suggestion,  Is 
carrying  on  a  study  looking  to  modernization 
of  the  canal  and/or  construction  of  alter- 
nate routes. 

"The  existence  of  an  adequate  pcMsage- 
way  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
Is  vital  to  our  commercial  and  defense 
needs,"  Bonner  said  after  his  committee 
found  that  the  present  canal  is  too  small 
for  today's  needs. 

LED  MODERNIZING 

He  led  efforts  that  updated  30-year-old 
passenger  shipping  laws,  which,  he  said,  were 
stifling  American-flag  passenger  shipping  and 
permitting  foreign-flag  ships  to  increase 
cruise  service  out  of  American  ports. 

Bonner  concerred  himself  and  his  com- 
mittee with  labor-management  relations  in 
the  maritime  industry  wiilch  he  said  were 
at  the  heart  of  many  maritime  problems. 

He  worked  for  and  got  congressional  au- 
thorization for  new  superllner.  U.S.  passen- 
ger vessels,  although  Congress  has  not  ap- 
propriated money  for  them. 

Representative  Bonner  is  survived  by  hit 
widow,  three  brothers,  John  and  George  Bon- 
ner of  Washington.  N.C,  and  James  Bonner 
of  Atlanta,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams of  Washington.  D.C 
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{From  th«  Wew  Orleans  CLa.)  Time* 
Picayune.  M*r  8,  1965) 

BoNWtB  SUOCUJCBS  AT  74 — Callxd  Fathbi  Or 
NUCLEAK    SHIT 

Washinctom  — ReprescntatlTe  Herbert  C. 
Bonner,  of  North  Carolina,  sometimes  called 
ihe  father  of  the  nuclear  ship  Sav^niuih.  died 
Sunday  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hoapital.  He 
was  74. 

Democrat  Bonner  came  to  the  Cap4tol  41 
years  ago  as  a  congressional  secretary  and 
■»-ent  on  to  a  29 -year  career  as  a  House  Mem- 
ber For  the  ptmt  10  years,  as  chairman  of 
!..\f  vierchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, be  exerted  strong  Influence  In  mari- 
time affairs. 

He  enjoyed  a  reputation  also  as  a  poker 
player's  p>olter  player. 

He  underwent  surgery  In  North  Carolina 
several  months  ago  for  removal  of  a  cancer- 
ous kidney  Then  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton to  vote  for  TarVous  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
ttoa  programs.  He  entered  the  hospital  last 
month  soon  after  Congress  adjourned. 

■XBVTCKS    BXT 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  am 
Tuesday  In  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Chiu-ch  In 
Washington,  N  C.  Burial  will  be  In  Oak 
Dale  Cemetery. 

B  .nr.er  ,  death  leaves  the  House  lineup 
a-  292  I>r..ocrats  and  140  Republicans,  with 
tJ:re«  va^-ancles.  Representative  Edwako  A. 
CiARMATz.  of  Maryland.  Is  the  second -ranking 
D".:.  Tfit  on  the  Maritime  Committee  and 
i.r.  ,s  -.n     .:.f  for  the  chairmanship. 

Wh<T  f  was  24.  Bonner  came  to  Wash- 
intr".  r-i  -M  -lecretary  to  Representative  Lindsay 
C  Warren  of  North  Carolina.  He  won  War- 
ren s  seat  in  1040  after  the  Congressman 
resigned  to  become  US.  Comptroller  General. 
Bonner  was  reelected  to  every  succeeding 
Congress. 

In  1955  the  year  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Mer^iiint  Marine  and  VMsherles  Commu- 
te* B.  .ner  Introduced  legislation  to  Install 
i  1  "nr  rc\ctors  In  existing  merchant  ships 
».?  ft  means  of  producing  a  floating  exhibit 
of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

PUIN    PAILS 

This  plan  did  not  work  out  but  he  sub- 
sequently led  In  obtaining  legislation  which 
brought  the  building  of  the  Savannah.,  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  freighter.  He 
pioneered  also  In  the  Idea  of  a  nuclenr-pow- 
ered  icebreaker  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Years  ago.  a  lO-cent-Umlt  poker  game 
started  In  the  Capitol.  It  grew  to  a  20- 
cent  game  and  a  regular  recreational  event 
for  some  Congressmen  and  congressional  aids. 
Prom  this  came  Bonner's  repute  as  "a  mighty 
g  <xl  poker  player." 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  brothers. 
John  and  George  Bonner  of  Washington. 
N C.  and  James  Bonner,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
and  a  sister.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Williams,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

[From  the  New  York   (NY.)   "nmes.  Nov.  R 
1»65| 

RrFRF_sF-,  ,rrvB  He«be«t  C.  Bonnes  Is  Dead: 
HrADFri  MAKrriMX  CoMvrrrn — Sponso*  or 
N'    !    ia  Vcasai.— RxBtncES  All  Hands  roa 

S   !:p:;n  .   OONTLICTS 

WASHi>rcTON,  November  7.— Representa- 
tive Herbert  C.  Bonner,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  started  as  a  congressional  sec- 
reUry  and  went  on  to  a  25-year  career  In  the 
House,  died  today  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
pital. He  was  74  years  old.  For  10  years  he 
had  been  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Representative  Bonner  was  operated  upon 
in  North  Carolina  last  July  lor  removal  of 
a  cancerous  kidney.  He  returned  to  Wash- 
ington in  time  to  vote  for  various  Johnson 
administration  programs  In  the  closing  days 
of   this  years  session  of  Congress.     He  en- 


tered the  hospital  soon  after  the  session  ad- 
journed. 

He  U  survived  by  hU  widow,  three  brothers. 
James.  John,  and  George,  all  of  Washing- 
ton. N.C  .  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H.  WUllams. 

A  funeral  •ervloe  will  be  eonducted  at  11 
a.m.  Tuesday  In  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

TWKNTT-rrvr  tears  ii»  conckkss 

For  much  of  his  quarter  century  In  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Bonner  fought  to  Impose  some  or- 
der on  what  he  once  caUed  the  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  world  of  the  maritime  Indus- 
try. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  since 
his  first  election  In  1940.  and  its  chairman 
since  1955.  he  observed  that  maritime  labor 
was  demanding  excessive  wages,  manage- 
ment was  reluctant  to  cross  the  "frontiers" 
of  automation,  and  the  Government  was  un- 
willing to  broaden  Federal  aid. 

Together,  he  said  they  were  "hastening  the 
digging  of  our  own  grave." 

Shortly  before  his  death.  Mr.  Bonner  In- 
troduced a  measure  that  would  take  the 
Maritime  Administration  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  reorganize  It  as  an 
Independent  agency. 

"Our  merchant  marine  Is  too  Important 
a  part  of  our  national  posture  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  drift  In  a  sea  of  Inaction  as  It 
has  for  the  past  4  years."  he  said. 

Ironically,  it  was  partially  due  to  Mr  Bon- 
ner's support  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration was  put  under  Commerce  In  a  1961 
reorganization  program.  He  said  later  that 
he  had  come  to  regret  that  stipport. 

ratsT  nuclxab  ship 

Mr.  Bonner  found  a  symbol  of  everything 
that  was  wrong  with  the  merchant  marine  in 
the  problems  that  plagued  the  building  and 
launching  of  the  first  nuclear  powered  com- 
mercial ship,  the  Savannah.. 

After  years  of  pleadings  and  pressure  by 
his  committee,  construction  was  authorized 
In  the  late  1960'8.  No  sooner  was  the  $50 
million  vessel  finished  In  1962  and  the  crew 
specially  trained,  than  the  men  struck,  de- 
manding better  accommodations,  more 
safety  precautions  and  increased  benefits. 

"The  entire  affair."  Mr.  Bonner  said  In 
1963  after  the  ship  had  been  launched  and 
made  Idle  again  by  a  walkout.  Is  simply 
unbeUevable.  It  is  already  a  national  dis- 
grace." 

This  Incident  and  others  convinced  him 
that  Federal  arbitration  in  the  industry 
would  be  necessary. 

He  also  became  convinced  that  an  Inter- 
national agency  to  oversee  safety  standards 
on  all  ships  was  necessary  after  the  crash  of 
the  Stockholm  and  the  i4ndreo  Doria  In  1966. 
His  committee  held  an  investigation  of  the 
disaster,  which  occurred  off  Nantucket  Light 
ouuide  American  territorial  waters,  claim- 
ing 50  lives. 

Mr.  Bonner  entered  the  Congress  with  no 
background  in  shipping.  He  was  bom  in 
Washington.  NC.  on  May  18,  1891,  and  at- 
tended school  in  Warrenton.  N  C.  After 
graduation,  he  worked  as  a  salesman  and 
farmer. 

In  1924  he  became  secretary  to  Lindsay  C. 
Warren,  a  State  assemblyman.  When  Mr. 
Warren  was  elected  to  Congress  the  next 
year,  his  secretary  accompanied  him  to 
Washington. 

When  President  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr. 
Warren  U.S.  Comptroller  General  In  1940,  Mr. 
Bonner  won  the  election  to  flU  out  the 
term — and  every  election  since. 

iirvKSTioATiD  paorrrrzKs 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Bonner  served  on  six 
committees.  Including  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  from  1945  to  1947.  As  a 
member  of  the  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments  Committee  he  supervised  an  in- 
vestigation ol  postwar  profiteers  who  brought 


up  U.S.  surplus  materials  in  Germany  and 
sold  them  back  to  the  Government  at  much 
higher  prices. 

After  that  Inquiry.  Mr.  Bonner  lead  a  group 
of  Congressmen  on  a  41-day  around-the- 
world  examination  of  efficiency  and  waste  at 
American  military  Installations. 

Among  his  recorded  votes  were  ones  In 
favor  of  lendlease.  Taft-Hartley,  rent  con- 
trol and  the  Marshall  plan.  He  opposed  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  figure  In  1953,  1954 
and  1955,  flexible  farm  supports,  a  permanent 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  antipoU 
tax  measures  and  a  voluntary  fair  employ- 
ment practices  bill. 

The  flrst  year  that  Mr.  Bonner  chaired  the 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 

1955 — he  was  responsible  for  beating  back 
amendments  to  the  so-called  50-50  law.  The 
law.  favored  by  shipowners,  requires  half 
of  all  aid  cargoes  to  move  in  US.  vessels. 

That  year  he  was  awarded  the  American 
Legion's  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  merchant  marine. 
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I  From  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginia -Pilot,  Nov. 
9.  19651 
Hekbcrt  C.  Bonnek,  A  Great  American 
Herbert   Covington  Bonner,   truly  a  great 
American,  has  answered  his  last  roUcall. 

Here  was  a  man  who  for  most  of  his  adult 
life  had  been  In  the  public,  serving  fully  and 
capably  his  fellow  man,  knowing  full  well 
that  when  one  serves  well  his  fellow  man,  he 
has  served  his  Cod  better. 

Here  was  a  man  who  never  stopped  to 
ask,  'What  Is  politically  wUe?"  Rather  he 
asked  only.  "What  Is  humanly  right?  " 

Here  was  a  man  who  lived  with  his  po- 
litical future  in  his  hands,  but  with  his  Na- 
tion, his  State,  and  his  beloved  First  Con- 
gressional District  In  his  heart. 

Here  was  a  man  who  chose  all  his  life  to 
light  a  candle  rather  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness. Along  the  way  he  lit  many  candles, 
and  in  this  hour  of  sadness  the  lights  of 
love,  faith,  honor,  truth,  self-respect,  and 
tremendous  dedication  glow  more  brightly,  as 
the  man  lies  In  stillness,  than  they  ever 
d.d  In  life. 

In  his  days  here  we  all  knew  he  was  a 
wonderful  person.  In  death  we  realize  now 
how  much  greatness  we  have  lost.  His 
strength  lay  in  his  courage,  bis  courage  in 
his  faith,  and  his  faith  stood  every  test  and 
was  never  found  wanting. 

Here  was  a  man  who  spent  his  happiest 
hours  here  with  his  own  "homefolks,"  as  he 
so  proudly  and  so  often  said.  No  heart  was 
bigger:  no  soul  more  generous.  HU  entire 
Ufe  was  lived  with  genuine  kindness  and 
love  for  all  and  with  bitterness  and  malice 
toward  none. 

Here  was  a  man  set  apart  In  his  genera- 
tion, a  man  beloved  by  so  many  because  be 
loved  so  many,  a  man  who  has  so  many 
monuments  which  he  built  and  which  shall 
stand  as  long  as  one  of  us  remains  who 
knew  blm  and  loved  him. 

Herbert  Bonner,  for  us.  cannot  die.  Like 
a  ship  sailing  out  of  harbor,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  physical  being,  but  what  be  did  for  so 
many  and  what  he  mnant  to  so  many  are 
matters  which  death  cannot  take  away  nor 
time  dim.  The  candles  he  lit  in  his  life 
have  served  not  only  to  chase  away  the  dark- 
ness, but  in  greater  and  more  glowing  terms, 
they  have  kindled  the  flres  of  hope,  freedom. 
and  progress  for  so  many  whose  steps  other- 
wise might  have  faltered  as  they  groped 
along  life's  pathway.  From  his  life,  we  the 
living,  can  find  new  faith,  and  from  his 
works,  we  the  hiunble,  can  find  new  inspir- 
ation. 

Herbert  Bonner  flnlshed  his  Journey  on 
Sunday.  Wtvit  a  beautiful  thought  to  feel 
that  he  deserved  to  go  away  on  the  day  of 
rest. 

Those  he  loved  and  those  by  whom  he 
was  beloved  are  one  today  In  sadness,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  can  look  upon  his  Ufs 


proudly  and  say,  "There  was  a  man."  He 
does  not  die;  be  llvee  fonver  in  the  hearts 
of  those  be  served,  he  was  a  Joy  to  himself 
and  an  Inspiration  to  those  atwut  him. 

Yea.  he  was  a  great  Aaterlcan  because  he 
was  flrst  a  great  human  being. 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
Sept.  28,  1965] 

Floor  or  Hotrsa:  Bonnxb  Gets  OvATioir 
(By  Roy  Parker,  Jr.) 

Washinoton. — Representative  Herbert 

Bonner  returned  to  the  House  floor  Monday 
and  got  a  standing  ovation  from  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  74-year-old  First  District  Congressman 
bad  been  sidelined  since  mid-March  by  Ul- 
nese.  He  underwent  an  op>eration  for  a 
cancerous  kidney  more  than  2  months  ago. 

Bonner  responded  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
when  Democratic  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert  Interrupted  debate  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Home  Rule  bill  to  welcome  Bonner 
back. 

Albert  called  Bonner  a  "great  warrior  •   • 
who   has   been   waging   a   courageous   battle 
against  Illness." 

More  than  200  Members,  Democrat  and 
Republican,  rose  to  applaud  Albert's  an- 
nouncement. 

Representative  Abraham  Mttlter  of  New 
York,  who  was  speaking  for  the  Home  Rule 
bill,  had  Just  given  the  Jewish  New  Year 
greeting  when  Albert  Interrupted.  Mtti-teb 
said  the  greeting  especially  applied  to  Bon- 
ner. The  greeting  wished  "a  good  year, 
health,  prosperity,  and  peace." 

Bonner  has  been  back  In  Washington  for 
about  3  weeks,  gradually  breaking  Into  office 
work.  However,  he  had  not  gone  to  the 
House  floor  until  Monday. 

Bonner  spent  several  hours  on  the  floor 
and  In  the  House  cloakroom  during  bis  flrst 
day  back  In  the  Capitol. 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observerl 
Manuscripts    or    Bonnxb    at    UNC    LnaART 

Letters  from  five  U.S.  Presidents  and  the 
Inventor  of  Mickey  Mouse  are  among  the 
thousands  of  manuscripts  In  the  Herbert 
Bonner  collection  recently  donated  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library. 

Bonner.  North  Carolina  Congressman  from 
District  1  who  died  last  month  began  con- 
tributing his  collection  <rf  letters,  speeches, 
records,  and  other  materials  pertaining  to 
his  political  career  early  last  year  and  left 
the  remainder  of  the  Items  In  his  will  to  the 
southern  historical  manuscript  collection  at 
UNC. 

Now  filling  some  24  filing  cabinets  and  75 
boxes,  the  Bonner  collection  Is  being  classi- 
fied and  arranged  In  chronological  order  so 
that  it  will  be  accessible  to  anyone  Interested 
in  learning  more  about  the  Congressman  or 
related  areas. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C)  Post, 
Nov.  8. 1966) 

Representative  H.  C.  Bonner,  or  North 
Carolina,  Dies;  Called  Fathsi  or  Nt7CLear 
Ship 

Representative  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  In  Congress  25  years, 
died  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  yesterday 
after  a  prolonged  Illness.  Reiwesentatlve 
Bonner.  74,  had  undergone  surgery  In  July 
to  remove  a  cancerous  kidney. 

Sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah,  Representative  Bonner  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  tor  10  years.  In  1955 
he  sponsored  legislation  that  authorized  con- 
struction of  the  Savannah,  the  world's  flrst 
nuclear-powered  freighter. 

An  ardent  proponent  of  modernizing  the 
va.  merchant  fleet.  Representative  Bonner 
once  wrote  that  "the  Inability  of  domestic 
Shipping  to  revive  or  even  survive  with  tradl- 


tlcKMkl  means  of  cargo  handling  and  tradi- 
tional ahlpe  Is  painfully  evident." 

He  called  on  Congress  to  find  ways  to  get 
"new  Ideas  and  new  Ufe  Into  water  trans- 
portation." 

Representative  Bonner's  Interest  in  marl- 
time  affairs  came  naturally.  His  district 
spanned  Pamlico  Sound  and  the  Outer  Banks 
In  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  words  of  a 
friend,  he  "loved  the  water  and  was  quite 
a  flsherman."  He  worked  with  pleasure- 
boating  associations  to  promote  water  safety 
among  small-boat  owners. 

Born  In  Washington,  N.C,  and  educated 
there,  Mr.  Bonner  served  overseas  as  a  s^- 
geant  in  the  Army  during  World  War  I.  He 
worked  as  a  farmer  and  a  salesman  before 
coming  to  Washington  50  years  ago  as  secre- 
tary to  Representative  Lindsay  C.  Warren, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1940  when 
Warren  retired  to  become  U.S.  Comptroller 
General,  and  has  been  reelected  each  suc- 
ceeding term. 

The  second  ranking  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  behind  senior  Repre- 
sentative Harold  Coolet,  Mr.  Bonno-  was 
soft  spoken,  retiring,  and  popular  with  bis 
colleagues.  When  he  returned  to  the  House 
after  a  long  convalescence  following  his  op- 
eration last  summer  he  was  greeted  by  a 
burst  of  applause  from  his  fellow  lawmakers. 

Mr.  Bonner  initiated  a  congressional  study 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
modern  Interocean  waterway.  A  board  of 
consultants,  appointed  at  his  suggestion,  is 
carrying  on  a  study  looking  to  moderniza- 
tion of  the  canal  and  construction  of  alter- 
nate routes. 

When  in  Washington  Mr.  Bonner  lived  at 
2601  Woodley  Place  NW.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Eva  H.;  three  brothers,  John  and 
George,  of  Washington,  N.C,  and  Jamea,  of 
Atlanta,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H,  Williams, 
also  of  Washington,  D.C. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  S.  1965] 

Herbert  C.  Bonnbr  Dies;  25  Years  in 
Congress 

Representative  Hwbert  C  Bonner,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  nearly  26  years  and  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, died  yesterday  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital.    He  was  74. 

Bonner  had  been  gravely  ill  since  Thtirs- 
day.  He  tmderwent  an  operation  last  stim- 
mer  for  the  removal  of  a  cancerous  kidney, 
but  recovered  enough  to  be  able  to  attend 
Congress  regularly  this  past  session. 

A  native  of  Washington,  N.C,  he  had 
maintained  a  home  there  and  at  2601  Wood- 
ley  Place  NW.  here. 

Bonner,  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Oommlttee  since  Joining  Con- 
gress, and  chairman  the  past  8  years,  intro- 
duced legislation  that  created  the  first 
nuclear  merchant  ship,  the  Savannah. 

iitvsrtgated  sinking 

He  also  headed  a  subcommittee  that  inves- 
tigated the  sinking  of  the  Italian  liner  An- 
drea Doria  in  1956. 

In  the  early  1950's  Bonner  headed  a  House 
expenditures  subcommittee  that  Investigated 
military  waste  for  2  years.  The  suboommit- 
tee  contended  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  could  be  saved  through  a  better  sys- 
tem of  buying  supplies  used  by  all  services. 

The  group's  findings  eventually  were  re- 
leased  in   a   repwrt   bearing  Bonner's   name. 

After  graduation  from  Graham's  Academy 
in  North  Carolina,  Bonner  Joined  the  George 
B.  Helms  Tobacco  Co.  as  a  salesman.  From 
1917  to  1918  he  served  overseas  as  a  member 
of  the  Army's  322d  Infantry. 

About  1921,  Bonner  bought  a  tobacco  and 
snuff  company  in  bis  hometown  and  oper- 
ated it  until  he  came  to  Washington  as  an 


administrative  assistant  to  Representattve 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina. 

When  Warren  was  named  Comptroller 
Oenoral  of  the  United  States,  Bonner  ran 
for  the  congressional  seat  and  was  elected  in 
1940. 

Since  then,  he  had  served  on  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  the  Ac- 
counts Committee,  the  Government  Opera- 
tions OoDunlttee,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Election  of  Presidents. 
Vice  Presidents,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

While  a  member  of  the  latter  committee, 
whose  functions  have  alnce  been  taken  over 
by  the  Judiciary  Oommlttee,  the  bill  permit- 
ting servicemen  serving  overseas  to  vote  was 
passed. 

Bonner  was  among  those  who  led  efforts  to 
establish  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore, the  first  of  the  seashore  areas  set 
aside  as  a  public  playground. 

He  Initiated  a  congresolcmal  study  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  its  efficiency  as  a  modern 
Interoceanlc  waterway.  A  board  of  consult- 
ants, appointed  at  his  suggestion,  is  carrying 
on  a  study  locdtlng  to  modernization  of  the 
canal  and/or  construction  of  alternate 
routes. 

He  led  efforts  that  brought  up  to  date  30- 
year-old  passenger -shipping  laws,  which,  he 
said,  were  stifling  American-flag  passenger 
shipping  and  permitting  foreign-flag  ships  to 
Increase  cruise  service  out  of  American  ports. 

Bonner  concerned  himself  and  his  com- 
mittee with  labor-management  relations  in 
the  maritime  industry,  which  he  said  were 
at  the  heart  of  many  maritime  problems 

He  directed  two  extensive  investigations 
In  this  field  and  talked  with  both  sides  in 
longshoremen's  strikes  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts. 

He  worked  for  and  got  congressional  au- 
thorization for  new  superllner  U.S.  pas- 
senger vessels,  although  Congress  has  not  ex- 
propriated money  for  them. 

OARMATZ   IK  LIKE 

Bonner's  death  leaves  the  House  lineup 
at  292  Democrats  and  140  Republicans,  with 
8  vacancies.  Representative  EIoward  A. 
Garmatz  of  Maryland  is  the  second-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Maritime  Committee  and 
thus  is  in  line  for  the  chairmanship. 

When  Bonner's  portrait  was  hung  In  his 
committee  room,  the  late  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Sam  Rayburn,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
said: 

"Herbert  Bonner  doesn't  talk  too  much. 
So  when  he  does,  he  challenges  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hotise  because  he  knows  what 
he's  talking  about." 

Bonner  was  a  member  of  the  Elks,  the 
Masons,  the  Shriners  and  the  Army-Navy 
Country  Club. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Eva  H.  of  the  Woodley 
Place  home;  three  brothers,  George  and 
John,  both  of  Washington,  N.C.,  and  James, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Williams, 
of  Washington,  D.C,  and  two  step-grand- 
children. 

Services  and  burial  will  take  place  In 
Washington,  N.C. 

DELEGATION    CHOSEN 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCoruack  today 
announced  the  names  of  a  delegation  which 
will  represent  Congress  at  the  funeral.  In- 
cluded were  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
congressional  delegation  and  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee. 

Others  designated  were  Representative 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Democrat,  of  Ohio, 
and  Representative  William  M.  Colmex, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  longtime  friends  of 
the  Congressman,  and  Representative  Ed- 
ward A,  Garmatz.  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 
Garmatz.  who  is  expected  to  succeed  Bon- 
ner as  committee  chairman,  is  fljrlng  back 
from  Tokyo  to  Join  the  funeral  delegation. 

Members  of  Bonner's  office  and  committee 
staff  also  win  attend  the  funeraL 
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From  the  Wilmington  <SC)  Morning  SUr, 
Nov.  8,  l»«61 

Repskscntattvi  BoNNn  Does  at  74 

v.'.tiHiN6TON. — R«presentaUve    Herbert    C. 

Roijuer.    Democrat,    North    CaroUna,    chair- 

'.f..ia  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 

M<irlne  and  Plsberles.  died  Sunday.    He  was 

74. 

Bonner  died  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  where  he  had  undergone  aurgery  last 
July  and  returned  October  26. 

The  Congreasman  wa«  second  in  North 
Carolina  seniority  only  to  Representative 
Haxolo  Coouct  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
November  6.  1940,  to  succeed  Lindsay  C.  War- 
ren, whoae  aid  he  had  been  for  10  years. 

Warren  left  Congress  to  become  U.S.  Comp- 
troller General. 

The  slightly  built  North  Carolinian  was  a 
popular  figure  among  his  colleagues,  and 
■j-aa  warmly  applauded  near  the  end  of  con- 
gressional session  alter  appearing  on  the 
floor  following  a  long  absence  because  of  tils 


Bonner  was  born  at  Washington.  N.C.. 
\Uj  18.  1891.  In  private  life  he  worked  as 
a  farmer  and  salesman.  He  served  overseas 
during  World  War  I  as  a  sergeant  and  was 
married  to  the  former  Eva  Hasaell  Hackney, 
also  of   Washington.  N.C. 

An  aid  said  Mrs.  Bonner  had  Just  left  the 
husp.i^l  room  when  Bonner  died. 

Representative  Eowakd  A.  Oakmatz.  Demo- 
crAi.  of  Maryland,  is  the  next  ranking  mem- 
oer  of  the  committee  Bonner  headed. 

Bonner's  death  brought  to  three  the  num- 
ber of  House  Members  who  have  died  since 
the  beginning  of  the  8»th  Congress.  The 
others  were  Representatives  T.  A.  Thompson, 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  and  Clarence  Brown, 
Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Bonner  had  the  cancerous  left  kidney  re- 
moved at  Baptist  Hospital  In  Wlnston-Salem, 
N C.  July  31.  Doctors  said  then  the  opera- 
tion was  "highly  successful"  and  said  It 
apf>eared   the  cancer  was  curtailed. 

Bonner  had  been  Ul  more  than  4  months 
before  the  operation.  He  was  ordered  to 
■  take  it  easy"  for  several  months  aft«r  his 
operation. 

Hr  WHS  reelected  to  Congress  12  times  after 
«iic-«>e<l;ni?  Warren. 

H-  -vas  th?  son  of  Herbert  M  and  Hannah 
H.ire  Bon.ne.-  He  attended  Washington  pub- 
lic B<  .noo.s  and  Graham's  Academy  in 
Warren  tfu 

Bonner  came  to  Washington  In  1934  as 
Warren's  8«or«tary.  When  Warren  resigned, 
be  was  named  to  the  post. 

He  represented  l&  counties  in  the  coastal 
plain  and  along  North  Carolina's  coast.  He 
was  a  prime  mover  In  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  over  Oregon  Inlet  on  North  Caro- 
lina's Outer  Banks  and  the  bridge  was 
namsd  for  him. 

I'Yom  the  Wilmington  (N  C  )  Morning  Star, 

Nov.  8.  IMS] 
AasA  CoNCKxssvrM   Jonv  in  MomiKiNa 

DSATR  or  BONNXX 

Two  southeastern  North  Carolina  Repre- 
sentatives— Alton  Ltnnon,  of  Wilmington, 
and  David  N  HrNUSKSON,  of  Wnllace — Joined 
the  State  and  Nation  in  mourning  the  death 
of  Representative  Herlxert  C.  Bonner,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  who  died  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  In  Washington  Sunday. 

tMMtiom,  who  reprssenu  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict and  is  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  risherles  Committee,  which  Bon- 
ner headed,  said; 

"North  Carolina  has  lost  a  very  dtstln- 
futsbed,  able,  and  dedicated  public  servant 
who  win  be  ereatly  missed  by  his  colleagues 
in  C'lngT-sn  r.e  people  of  his  district,  and 
man.  others  inrouj^out  North  Carolina  and 
'.  !ie  Natii>n 

I  had  t.e  Dieasure  of  knowing  him  for 
m-i.-.     yejir^      :  serving  In  Congren  with  him 


and  of  serving  on  the  same  committee  with 
him  for  9  years.    We  shall  all  miss  him." 

Hknoxxson.  Third  District  Representative, 
said.  "I  was  greatly  shocked  to  lose  a  good 
personal  friend  and  a  great  American.  TTie 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  truly  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant,  and  I  am  sure 
the  entire  congressional  delegation  and  the 
people  of  the  State  are  sad  with  his  passing. 

"I'd  like  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  the 
people  of  the  First  District,  especially  the 
Bonner  family." 

Hendexson,  who  has  served  In  Congress 
5  years,  said  that  when  he  first  went  to  Wash- 
ington. Representative  Bonner  "certainly 
was  kind  and  considerate  of  a  young  Mem- 
ber. I  never  could  say  how  much  he  really 
did  mean  to  me." 

Representative  and  Mrs.  Lennon  and  Rep- 
resentative and  Mrs.  Henderson  plan  to  at- 
tend funeral  services  for  Representative  Bon- 
ner In  Washington,  N.C.  Tuesday. 


(Prom   the  Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 
Nov.  8,   19851 

Tab  Hezi.  Leaoeks  Pkaisb  Bonncx 
Raleigh. — Gov.  Dan  Moore  said  yesterday 
that  In  the  death  of  US.  Representative  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner  the  State  has  "lost  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  of  our  time." 

The  Governor  ordered  all  State  flags  flown 
at  half  stafr  In  honor  of  the  veteran  Con- 
gressman. 

"Herbert  Bonner  was  a  Congresman  of  the 
highest  order."  Moore  added.  "He  served  not 
only  the  people  of  his  1st  District  but  all 
Americans  as  well  with  distinction  and  honor. 
His  deeds  of  public  service  will  cause  him  to 
be  remembered  on  through  history." 

"When  I  visited  him  at  the  hospital  in 
Wlnston-Salem  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  his  dedication  to  duty,"  Moore 
stated.  "Though  weakened  by  his  long  Ill- 
ness, he  was  determined  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington. Congress  was  near  adjournment  and 
there  were  matters  that  needed  his  attention. 
In  spite  of  his  condition,  he  returned  to  work 
and  finished  the  Job  he  had  begun. 

"This  was  characteristic  of  Herbert  Bon- 
ner." Moore  said.  "This  was  one  reason  his 
people  kept  him  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  26  years.  His  abilities  there  earned 
for  blm  the  respect  of  bis  fellow  representa- 
tives and  of  all  North  Carolinians.  His  ac- 
complishments have  helped  to  make  ours  a 
better  country. 

"All  North  Carolinians  mourn  his  loss  and 
hooor  bis  memory,"  Moore  concluded.  "Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  Mrs.  Bonner 
and  we  share  her  feeling  of  loss." 

Associate  Justice  E.  B.  Denny  of  the  State 
supreme  court  said  Bonner  was  "am  out- 
standing man  and  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man. He  had  an  excellent  record  In  Con- 
gress and  he  will  be  difficult  to  replace." 

State  Treasurer  Edwin  Gill  said,  "I've  lost  a 
very  close  friend  of  a  lifetime,  I  thlnJt  Mr. 
Bonner  was  a  fine  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict and  of  North  Carolina.  We've  suffered 
a  great  loss  In  his  passing." 

J.  M.  Broughton.  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  chairman 
of  the  State  Democratic  executive  commit- 
tee, expressed  "great  sorrow  over  the  passing 
of  Congressman  Bonner.  He  served  his  dis- 
trict. State,  Nation,  and  party  for  many  years 
and  win  be  sorely  missed." 

Rouse  Speaker  H.  P.  (Pat)  Taylor,  of 
Wadesboro,  said,  "I  regret  very  much  to  hear 
of  his  death.  He  contributed  many  years  of 
valuable  service  to  his  State  and  to  his 
country." 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Carroll,  State  superintendent 
of  p\  )llc  instruction,  said,  "It's  a  profound 
loss  not  only  to  the  people  of  his  district  but 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  consider  him  one  of  the  most  solid 
men  to  have  represented  North  Carolina  in 
the  Congress  at  any  time." 


Attorney  General  Wade  Bruton  said, 
"We've  lost  a  mighty  good  man.  I  thought 
he  was  a  mighty  flne  Congressman." 

James  A.  Graham,  commissioner  of  agrl- 
cultiu^,  said  Bonner's  death  was  "a  lose  to 
North  Carolina's  agriculture,  particularly  to 
the  northeastern  section  because  te  did  so 
much  for  the  potato  farmer." 

Representative  Ralph  J.  Scott,  of  the  Fifth 
District  said  from  his  home  at  DanbiUTr  that 
Bonner  "was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  and 
I  regretted  very  much  to  learn  of  his  death." 

Scott  said  he  has  been  "very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  the  past  10  years.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  him  In  his 
work  and  can  sincerely  say  that  he  was  one 
of  the  more  valuable  Members  of  the  House. 

"He  had  rendered  to  his  State  and  country 
very  valuable  services  over  a  long  period  of 
time,"  Scott  said. 

Representative  Horace  Kornegat.  of  the 
Sixth  District,  reached  at  his  home  In  Greens- 
boro, said  "Bonner  was  not  only  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  but  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  Members  of  the  Congress. 

"He  served  his  district.  State  and  Nation 
for  some  41  years  In  Washington  In  one  ca- 
pacity or  another, "  Kokncgat  said.  "Cer- 
tainly his  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
aU  of  us." 

(Prom   the  Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 

Nov.   8,   1965] 

LoTAZ,  TO  Democrats:   Bonner  Respected  in 

District  or  Columbia 

(By    Lloyd    Preslar) 

Washington. — Representative  Herbert  Bon- 
ner, who  died  yesterday  at  74.  was  known 
here  as  a  man  who  looked  after  the  interests 
of  his  constituents. 

Since  1941  Bonner  had  represented  North 
Carolina's  First  District  In  the  House.  He 
secured  many  Federal  projects  for  the  dis- 
trict. 

Bonner's  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party 
was  unquestioned.  He  supported  the  pro- 
grams of  Democratic  administrations  more 
often  than  any  other  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation,  except  pterbaps  Repre- 
sentative Harold  Coolet  of  the  State's 
Fourth  District. 

A  White  House  aid,  talking  about  Bonner 
recently,  described  him  as  a  man  who  "leads 
bis  district  rather  than  follows  It." 

T7SED    JtnWMENT  • 

Some  Members  of  the  House,  the  ofBclal 
said,  "panic  every  time  they  get  three  cm-  fotir 
letters  from  home  about  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Herbert  Bonner  doesnt  do  that.  He 
makes  his  Judgment  and  worries  about  the 
political  consequences  later." 

The  First  District  Includes  several  counties 
on  the  northeastern  part  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast. 

Bonner,  the  White  House  assistant  said, 
"realizes  that  he's  got  an  underprivileged 
district  and  that  he  can't  let  the  people  who 
own  It  run  the  show." 

WAS    ASSENT 

Plagued  by  his  Illness  since  early  spring, 
Bonner  was  absent  from  the  Hotise  during 
most  of  this  year's  congressional  session. 
But  In  earlier  years  he  and  Coolet  often 
could  be  counted  on  to  support  Democratic 
Presidents  when  other  members  of  the  State 
delege.tlon  were  voting  against  them. 

Bonner  was  able  to  get  Federal  money  for 
his  district  because  of  his  ties  to  his  party, 
his  craftiness  as  a  legislator  and  politician, 
his  position  as  chairman  of  a  House  commit- 
tee and  his  experience  and  seniority  In 
Washington. 

part   or   LXAOXRSHIP 

For  16  years  before  his  election  to  the 
House.  Bonner  was  administrative  assistant 
to  former  Representative  Lindsay  Warren. 
When   Warren   resigned   In    1940  to   become 
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Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Bonner  was  elected  to  Warren's  seat. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee.  Bonner  had 
been  part  of  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  House.  The  commltt«e  is  not  among  the 
most  Important  in  the  House,  but  the  com- 
mittee's work  Is  important  to  the  First  Dis- 
trict. Bonner's  sometimes  gruff  manner  and 
his  devotion  to  his  party  made  him  a  vigorous 
partisan  In  political  disputes.  He  was  known 
for  his  outspoken  speeches  at  party  rallies. 

But  a  Republican  member  of  Bonner's 
committee  has  described  blm  nevertheless  as 
"a  fair  and  decent  man — a  real  gentleman." 
whether  he  was  questioning  a  witness  before 
the  committee  or  dealing  with  Republican  or 
Democratic  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star. 
Nov.  9. 1965) 

RXPRXaXNTATTVE  HERBXBT  C.  BONNER 

The  death  of  Representative  Herbert  C. 
Bonner  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation  and  his  State 
of  an  able  and  dedicated  man. 

Ranking  second  in  seniority  In  the  State's 
11 -member  delegation,  he  represented  well 
the  northeastern  part  of  North  Carolina  and 
about  a  third  of  Its  outer  shoreline.  The 
geography  of  his  district  recommended  him 
In  the  early  years  of  his  career  in  the  House 
to  a  place  on  Its  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Eventually  he  became 
Its  chairman  and  In  fulfilling  the  Important 
responsibilities  and  duties,  he  extended  his 
service  in  this  particular  field  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

While  Mr.  Bonner  was  considered  more 
liberal  than  most  of  his  North  Carolina  col- 
leagues, this  did  not  affect  bis  personal  popu- 
larity among  them.  He  was  also  respected 
and  liked  by  many  other  Members  of  the 
House.  The  esteem  with  which  he  was  held 
was  evident  when  he  was  greeted  with  warm 
applause,  near  the  end  of  the  congressional 
session,  after  appearing  on  the  floor  following 
a  long  absence  because  of  his  Illness. 

His  experience  In  Washington  began  in 
1924  when  he  went  there  as  secretary  to 
Representative  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  of  the 
First  District.  Mr.  Bonner  served  as  his  aid 
for  16  years  until  Mr.  Warren  left  Congress 
to  become  Comptroller  General.  Afterward, 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  12  times,  a  trib- 
ute not  only  to  his  personal  popularity  but 
practical  testimony  to  his  efBclency  In  repre- 
senting his  large  district. 

The  people  of  the  First  District,  other 
North  CaioUnlans  and  the  Nation  will  miss 
Representative  Bonner,  a  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant. 

[Prom  the  Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 
Not.  9,  1965] 

Qtnrr  um  Errzcrvrm 

Herbert  Bonner  was  a  quiet,  undramatlc 
sort  of  Congressman.  But  he  had  strong 
loyalties,  was  firm  In  his  eonvlctlons,  and  was 
vigilant  In  advancing  the  interests  of  his 
district.  A  conservative  In  the  deeper  sense, 
he  was  not  afraid  to  embrace  new  Ideas  and 
support  legislation  designed  to  meet  the 
changing  times. 

Mr.  Bonner,  from  all  accounts,  was  an  ef- 
fective chairman  of  the  House  Maritime  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  In  that  role,  he  did 
much  to  promote  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
In  the  development  of  our  maritime  fleet 
His  influence  also  helped  to  bring  about  the 
esUbllshment  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore  Park. 

Former  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  once  called 
Mr.  Bonner  "my  Congressman."  This  state- 
ment probably  reflects  the  sentiment  of  most 
North  Carolina  people  who  knew  him  well. 
Until  be  fell  111  several  months  ago.  he  was 
one  of  our  hardest  working  Representatives. 
The  SUte  and  the  Nation  owe  him  much. 


(Prom   the  Winston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 
Nov.  9.  1966] 

Bonner's  FtTNBiAL  Is  Tooat 

Washinoton,  N.C. — ^Representative  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  who  served  North  Carolina 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  25 
years,  will  be  buried  this  morning  in  this  Tar 
Heel  town  where  he  grew  up. 

The  74-year-old  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
died  Sunday  In  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 
He  had  a  cancerous  kidney  removed  In  July 
at  Baptist  Hospital,  Wlnston-Salem. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  Democrat  of 
Massachtisetts,  announced  yesterday  the  del- 
egation to  represent  Congress  at  the  funeral. 

The  group  Includes  North  Carolina  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  members  of  the  House 
committee  on  which  Bonner  served  as  chair- 
man. 

longtime     friends 

Also  designated  were  Representative 
Michael  J.  Kiswan,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  and 
Representative  William  M.  Colmer,  Demo- 
crat of  Mississippi,  longtime  friends  of 
Bonner. 

Representative  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  Demo- 
crat of  Maryland,  who  is  expected  to  succeed 
Bonner,  as  committee  chairman.  Is  flying 
back  from  Tokyo  and  expects  to  arrive  In 
time  to  Join  the  funeral  delegation. 

The  members  of  Bonner's  ofBce  and  com- 
mittee staffs  also  will  be  in  Washington  for 
the  final  rites. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  11  a.m.  at  St.  Peters 
Episcopal  Church. 

TO    CONDUCT    SERVICE 

The  Reverend  John  Bonner,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  In  Chattanooga, 
Tenn..  and  a  nephew  of  the  Congressman, 
will  assist  the  Reverend  Irwin  Hulbert,  Jr., 
of  St.  Peters  and  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas 
H.  Wright,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
eastern  North  Carolina,  in  conducting  the 
services. 

Bonner  will  be  buried  In  Oakland  Ceme- 
tery. 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  will  be  men 
who  are  either  now  or  have  been  personal 
aids  of  the  Congressman. 

Flags  flew  at  half  staff  in  North  Carolina 
yesterday  on  orders  of  Gov.  Dan  Moore. 

The  Governor  said  North  Carolina  has  "lost 
one   of  the  outstanding  men  of  our  time." 

North  Carolina  Senator  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan Is  expected  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervtn,  Jr..  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  la  not  expected  to  be  back  In 
the  country  In  time  for  the  services.  Brvin, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Is  Inspecting  military  bases  in 
Europe. 

IProm  the  'Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Sentinel, 
Nov.  8.  1965) 

F^jneral  for  Bonner  Is  TvrtaDkT 

Washington,  N.C. — Representative  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  Democrat,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  a  quiet  man  who  pushed  the  Idea 
that  the  world's  flrst  nuclear  merchant  ship 
should  fly  the  American  flag. 

Bonner,  74,  chairman  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah,  died  In  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital  Sunday.  He  had  a  cancerous  kid- 
ney removed  In  July. 

The  Congressman's  body  la  being  returned 
to  this  eastern  North  Carolina  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pamlico  River  where  he  grew 
up.  The  funeral  wUl  be  Tuesday  at  11  a.m. 
In  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church.  Burial  will 
be  in  Oak  Dale  Cemetery. 

Bonner  became  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  In  1965  and  Introduced 


legislation  to  Install  nuclear  reactors  In  ex- 
isting merchant  ships. 

This  plan  never  materialised,  but  he  later 
led  the  »  ly  In  obtaining  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Savannah.  He  also  pioneered 
with  the  Idea  of  a  nuclear-powered  Coast 
Guard  Icebreaker. 

NEW    LINKUP 

Bonner's  death  leaves  the  House  lineup  at 
292  Democrats  and  140  Republicans,  with 
3  vacancies.  Representative  Edward  A. 
Garmatz,  of  Maryland,  is  the  second-rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee and  In  line  fur  the  chairmanship. 

Bonner  went  to  Washington  50  years  ago 
as  secretary  to  Representative  Lindsay  C, 
Warren,  of  North  Carolina.  Before  that  he 
served  as  an  Army  sergeant  overseas  during 
World  War  I  and  was  a  traveling  salesman. 

He  won  Warren's  First  District  seat  In  1940 
when  Warren  resigned  to  become  UJS.  Comp- 
troller General.  Bonner  wm  reelected  to 
every  succeeding  Congress. 

He  was  popular  with  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  was  noted  as  a  "poker  play- 
er's poker  player." 

Bonner  had  his  left  kidney  removed  In 
Jtily  at  North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital  In 
Wlnston-Salem.  He  was  released  In  time  to 
return  to  the  Capital  to  vote  for  several 
Johnson  administration  programs. 

Bonner  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  three 
brothers,  John  and  George,  of  Washington, 
N.C,  and  James  Bonner,  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  W  H  Williams,  of  Washington, 
DC. 


I  WAS  A  DROPOUT  AND  LOOK  AT 
ME  NOW 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times the  drama  of  the  progress  of  our 
Nation  is  making  in  securing  more  equal 
opportunities  is  lost  in  the  tangle  of  sta- 
tistical reports.  That  la  why  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  story  of 
Mike  Balzano  who  once  was  a  dropout 
and  this  year  will  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Bridgeport,  magna  cum 
laude.  It  was  written  by  a  flne  reporter, 
Ethel  Beckwith,  and  published  in  the 
Connecticut  Sunday  Herald,  February 
27,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  just  referred  to,  by 
Ethel  Beckwith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Palrfleld  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald, 

Feb.  27, 1996] 
Mike  Balzano  Tells  Teens;  "I  Was  a  Drop- 
out AND  Look  at  M«  Now" 
( By  Ethel  Beckwith ) 

I  was  a  dropout.  I  lost  6  years  of  my  life. 
And  look  at  me  now. 

With  these  words  Michael  Balzano  could 
begin  his  autobiography — a  rescue  story  if 
ever  there  was  one. 

Out  of  the  New  Haven  slums  will  come 
History  Professor  Balzano.  In  a  few  more 
years.  Today  he  Is  an  all-A  senior  at  the 
University  of  Bridgeport.  In  addition  he  Is 
teaching. 

As  spectacular  as  a  miracle  cure  Is  the  fact 
that  Balzano  goes  back  these  nights  to  his 
home  area  to  lecture  at  the  New  Haven  Skill 
Center.  He  U  talking  to  kids  Uke  himself, 
dropouts. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  dropped  out  of  Wilbur 
Cross  High  School  In  1952.  For  that  matter, 
I  don't  know  why  I  went  in. 

"Life  became  one  large  blob.  I  couldn't 
make  contact,  didn't  belong."     Balzano  saym. 
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"Nothing   around   the   neighborhood   stimu- 
lated me. 

"But  one  thing  I  couldn't  do  waa  depend 
on  my  parents  for  support.  I  got  a  Job  with 
the  salutation  department  In  New  Haven — 
for  2^2  years  I  was  up  at  4  a.m.  picking  up 
garbage.  Yea.  It  wasn't  very  elegant,  but  It 
paid." 

OKOUNO    LENSES 

At  20  he  became  an  apprentice  lens  grinder 
at  American  Optical  in  New  Haven.  Here  he 
began  to  meet  Intelligent  and  Interested  peo- 
ple They  included  Dr  Stanley  Newcomb 
and  Miss  Evelyn  Casey,  then  English  profes- 
eior  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  While 
they  had  their  glasses  fixed.  It  was  Michael 
Balzano  who  was  given  the  gift  of  light. 

He  went  back  to  Wilbur  Cross  evenings,  re- 
ceived his  diploma,  and  In  the  same  year 
passed  the  State  optician  exam. 

By  then  he  wanted  college  Entering  the 
University  of  Bridgeport,  his  next  stroke  of 
luck  was  his  meeting  with  Philip  Stern,  as- 
tronomer who  had  built  the  planetarium  on 
Park  Avenue.  The  whole  Stern  family 
adopted  him,  took  him  on  trips,  enjoyed  his 
company. 

"I  am  becoming  a  somebody,"  Balzano 
realized  He  had  come  to  Bridgeport  with 
savings  of  »9,000  He  had  his  optical  trade, 
something  he  learned  by  keeping  an  eye  on 
his  superiors. 

COT    SCHOLARSHIP 

Through  stern,  astronomy  lecturer  on  the 
University  of  Bridgeport  faculty,  and  Dr.  Al 
Wolff,  dean  of  student  personnel,  Balzano 
was  awarded  a  second  year  scholarship  at  the 
University  of  Bridgeport.  Then  Stern  ap- 
pointed him  special  lecturer  at  the  plane- 
tarium, and  when  he  was  away  setting  up 
planetarliims  around  the  country  or  writing, 
he  turned  over  his  star-studded  mantle  to 
Balzano  who  subs  In  Stern's  classes  from  4 
to  10.45  pm 

All  this  Balzano  loved.  For  another  help- 
ing, he  received  the  full  tuition  Dana  scholar- 
ship for  his  senior  year.  If  luck  holds  out  to 
June,  this  dropout  will  be  graduated  magna 
cum  laude. 

Ha  plans  to  go  to  Georgetown  University, 
to  be  a  college  history  professor.  This  T»al- 
zano  tells  the  boys  at  the  skill  center  and 
no  one  could  know  better  than  the  fugitive 
from  the  Oak  Street  slum  how  to  give  them 
the  message. 

The  Oak  Street  nobody  actually  Is  the  first 
man  able  to  bold  their  attention.  He  re- 
minds them  that  while  Casslus  Clay  says, 
"I  roll  with  the  punches,"  Balzano  rolled 
with  the  barrels — a  dirty,  rugged  Job — and  he 
tells  them  that  only  because  he  was  peculiar- 
ly lucky  did  he  make  up  for  5  lost  years. 

Balzano's  honors  Include  prizes  In  speech 
and  Spanish.  He  Is  president  of  the  Bridge- 
port chapter  of  the  National  History  Honor 
Society,  Phi  Alpha  Theta.  This  boy  keeps 
right  on  roUlnf . 


ADDITION  OF  VITAMIN  A  AND  VITA- 
MIN D  TO  NONFAT  DRY  MILK 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  (S.  2200 »  to  allow  the 
addition  of  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  D 
to  nonfat  dry  milk.  These  Important 
vitamins  are  fat  soluble  and  removed 
with  the  cream  when  whole  milk  Is  pro- 
cessed into  nonfat  dry  milk.  They  can- 
not be  restored  to  dry  milk  for  domestic 
consumption  because  the  standard  of 
identity  for  that  Item.  esUbllshed  by 
Congress,  made  no  provision  for  vitamin 
additives. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  while 
our  own  American  children  and  grown- 
ups are  Riven  vitamin-deficient  dry 
milk.  American  nonfat  dry  milk,  vitamin 


fortified,  Is  going  to  needy  children  In 
114  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  reviewed 
by   the  American   Medical   Association. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  their  let- 
ter of  endorsement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Medical  Association, 

Ctiicago.  III..  March  8.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Abraham  A.  Ribicovt. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoit:  Mr.  Johi\  Pompel- 

II  of  our  Washington  staff  has  suggested  that 
you  would  be  Interested  In  the  action  taken 
by  the  American  Medical  Association's  board 
of  trustees  with  respect  to  Senate  bill  2200, 
89th  Congress. 

S.  2200  was  considered  by  the  AMA  Coun- 
cil on  Legislative  Activities  which  reviewed 
comments  received  from  the  AMA  Council 
on  Poods  and  Nutrition  supporting  the  for- 
tincatlon  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Noting  that 
the  legislation  Is  permissive  and  would  still 
allow  consumers  who  wish  to  use  a  non- 
fortlfled  product  to  obtain  It,  the  council 
recommended  to  the  board  of  trustees  that 
the  bill  be  supported  by  the  association. 
This  position  was  adopted  by  the  AMA  board 
of  trustees. 

Sincerely, 

F    J.  L.  Blasingame.  M.D. 


THE  35TH  POLARIS  NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE— UB.8.  "JAMES  K. 
POLK" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Adm. 
H.  O.  Rickover.  at  sea  In  the  North  At- 
lantic, advising  of  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  first  sea  trials  of  the  35th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
James  K.  Polk. 

This  is  another  notable  accomplish- 
ment in  the  life  of  a  truly  remarkable 
American.  In  his  letter.  Admiral  Rick- 
over took  the  time  to  write  a  most  Inter- 
esting historical  sketch  of  the  ship's 
namesake.  President  James  K.  Polk. 

So  clearly  and  vividly  does  this  sketch 
capture  the  former  President — and  the 
reader— that  I  wish  to  share  It  with  my 
colleagues  by  Inserting  It  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Admiral  Rickover 's  letter 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  Sea,  North  Atlantic. 

March  14.  1966. 
The  Honorable  John  L,  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dvar  Senator  McClellan:  We  have  Just 
successfully  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of 
our  35th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The 
U  S.S.  James  K.  Polk  was  built  by  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Division  of  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp  ,  Oroton.  Conn.  We  also  have  in  oper- 
ation 23  attack  type  nuclear  submarines, 
making  a  total  of  57. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  James  K.  Polk 
(l'7e5-1849),  ablest  President  between  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
rose  from  log  cabin  to  White  House.  Born 
In  North  Carolina,  the  eldest  of  10  children 
of  a  plain  farmer.  Polk  grew  to  manhood  In 
Duck  River.  Tenn  .  a  rude  frontier  settle- 
ment on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  His 
ancestors    were    Scottish    Covenanters    who 


migrated  to  Ireland  early  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  to  America  a  hundred  years  later, 
settling  first  In  Maryland  and  later  moving 
westward  In  search  of  a  freer  and  better  life. 
The  future  President's  family  found  In  Ten- 
nessee the  hoped-for  land  of  promise  where 
unremitting  toll  was  all  that  wtu  needed  to 
attain  proeperlty  and  an  honored  place  In 
the  community.  Young  Polk  worked  long 
hours  on  the  farm  and.  since  there  were  no 
schools,  was  taught  the  three  R's  by  his 
parents.  He  was  good  at  mathematics  and 
liked  to  read.  When  he  reached  17,  his 
father  was  able  to  grant  him  his  wish  for 
an  education  leading  to  a  professional  ca- 
reer. 

Though  never  In  robust  health.  Polk  was 
all  his  life  a  prodigious  worker.  He  accom- 
plished much  because  he  had  enormous  drive 
and  great  talent  for  systematic  and  sus- 
tained mental  labor.  It  took  him  but  3 
years  of  formal  Instruction  to  make  up  his 
educational  deficiencies.  At  20,  be  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
with  sophomore  standing,  graduating  with 
first  honors  In  mathematics  and  classics 
He  read  law  and,  before  he  was  26,  had  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  practitioners  in 
Columbia.  Tenn.,  as  well  as  a  promising 
candidate  for  public  office. 

After  one  term  In  the  State  legislature,  he 
entered  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  served  from  1825  to  1839,  the  last  4 
years  as  Speaker  and  leader  of  the  Jacksonlan 
forces.  Polk  would  have  preferred  to  remain 
In  Congress  but  was  drafted  by  his  party  to 
run  for  Governor  of  Tennessee,  to  save  the 
State  for  the  party.  Elected  In  1839,  he  lost 
In  1841  and  1843 — the  only  setbacks  In  an 
otherwise  uniformly  successful  career.  In 
those  days,  rival  candidates  used  to  travel  the 
country  together,  putting  up  at  the  same 
Inns,  often  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  taking 
turns  addressing  the  same  meetings  to  which 
voters  flocked  from  distant  parts,  as  much  for 
entertainment  as  for  political  discussion. 
Polk  ran  on  his  record  as  Governor.  He  had 
given  his  State  an  excellent  administration, 
rescued  It  from  near  bankruptcy,  and  Initi- 
ated significant  reforms.  His  rival,  semlUt- 
erate  but  shrewd,  never  discussed  Issues  but 
took  pains  to  amuse  the  audience.  He  won, 
It  seems,  chiefly  because  be  was  the  better 
storyteller. 

Polk  was  being  considered  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent when  the  Texas  and  Oregon  Issues  burst 
upon  the  country  causing  a  deadlock  that 
could  be  broken  only  by  nominating  Polk  as 
a  compromise  candidate  for  President.  The 
1844  election  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested the  Nation  had  ever  experienced.  The 
Issues  between  Democrats  and  Whigs  were 
sharply  drawn,  feelings  ran  high,  the  coun- 
try was  almost  evenly  divided.  Odd  as  it 
seems  today,  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency did  not  campaign  actively  since  it  was 
then  considered  unseemly  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  seeking  this  high  office.  Polk 
won  with  170  electoral  votes  to  105  for  Clay. 
Though  at  49  he  was  the  youngest  President. 
he  was  committed  to  a  more  ambitious,  more 
precisely  stated  administration  program  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  All  of  it  was  carried 
out  in  the  single  term  to  which  he  had 
limited  himself  voluntarily  when  accepting 
the  nomination  of  his  party. 

In  the  domestic  field,  Polk's  achievements 
proved  ephemeral,  but  his  views,  consistently 
Jacksonlan,  still  have  historic  Interest.  He 
was  a  strict  constitutionalist  because  he  was 
certain  this  alone  could  preserve  the  Union. 
He  opposed  the  protective  tariff  because  he 
deemed  it  "unjust  to  tax  the  labor  of  one 
class  of  society  to  support  and  fatten  an- 
other." He  feared  that  Federal  funds  for  in- 
ternal improvements  would  destroy  State 
sovereignty.  It  was  better  "to  live  as  free 
men  in  a  trackless  wilderness  that  ride  as 
vessels  down  a  broad  highway."  He  wanted 
Federal  funds  kept  separate  from  the  private 
banking  system  to  prevent  their  being  used 
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for  credit  expansion  and  cheap  money.  The 
Federal  Government,  he  thought,  should  be 
brought  back  to  "what  It  was  Intended  to  be. 
a  plain  economical  Government."  In  the  for- 
eign field,  Polk's  success  was  both  spectacular 
and  of  enduring  Importance  to  the  Nation. 
An  ardent  expansionist,  as  was  natural  given 
his  pioneer  background,  Polk  added  more  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States  than  any  previous 
President  except  Jefferson. 

He  settled  the  40-year-old  northwest 
boundary  dispute  by  skillful  diplomacy  and 
admirable  nerve  in  face  of  a  possible  two- 
front  war.  Inducing  Britain  to  relinquish  her 
long-standing  demand  for  a  boundary  along 
the  Coltimbla  River,  which  would  have  cost 
us  the  State  of  Washington.  In  exchange  for 
abandonment  of  our  claim  to  what  Is  now 
British  Columbia.  On  the  basis  of  discov- 
ery and  settlement,  this  was  the  most  we 
could  Justifiably  ask  or,  for  that  matter, 
realistically  hope  to  obtain  without  resorting 
to  war.  Our  southwest  boundary  was  moved 
to  its  present  location  as  a  result  of  Polk's 
able  management  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  ensuing  peace  negotiations.  Mexico  was 
generously  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  though  not  of  Texas 
which  had  been  lost  10  years  earlier  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  Mexico  herself  had 
been  lost  to  Spain — by  a  successful  indig- 
enous revolt.  We  paid  Mexico  considerably 
more  per  acre  than  Napoleon  had  charged  us 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  In  1803.  When 
Polk  left  office,  the  United  States  stretched 
from  "sea  to  shining  sea." 

Polk  stood  out  among  leading  figures  of 
his  day  in  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  the 
national  Interest,  uninfluenced  by  personal 
or  parochial  considerations,  yet  most  I9th 
century  historians  accused  him  of  precipi- 
tating the  Mexican-American  War  In  the 
Interest  of  slavery  expansion.  This  verdict 
has  since  been  reversed  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  early  in  this  century  of  rele- 
vant official  documents  from  the  archives 
of  Texas.  Mexico,  and  Oroat  Britain,  which 
made  it  possible  to  see  the  issue  more  accu- 
rately. When  Polk  took  office,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  already  an  accomplished 
fact.  Having  warned  us  she  would  consider 
this  "equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war." 
Mexico  promptly  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Both  sides  moved  troops  to  the 
Mexican-Texas  border.  Unfortunately,  the 
two  countries  disagreed  as  to  whether  the 
Rio  Grande  or  the  Nueces  constituted  the 
boundary.  It  was  in  the  disputed  territory 
between  these  rivers  that  hostilities  broke 
out  spontaneously  and  a  war  that  neither 
country  really  wanted  began. 

That  Polk  was  able  to  execute  his  entire 
domestic  and  foreign  program  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  he  was  neither  a  charis- 
matic leader  identified  with  some  great  pop- 
ular movement,  nor  a  politician  adept  at 
manipulating  people  and  events.  How  he 
was  able  to  resolve  the  great  issues  pressing 
upon  htm  can  best  be  understood  by  read- 
ing the  diary  he  kept  whUe  In  ofllce. 

The  President  emerges  from  its  pages  an 
able  and  astute  administrator  who  ap- 
proached every  problem  with  a  logical  mind 
And  a  keen  sense  of  political  realities,  who 
gained  his  objectives  by  stating  them  with 
precision  and  Justifying  them  with  well-rea- 
soned argument.  One  cannot  but  feel  that 
he  understood  the  Issues  he  dealt  with  better 
than  mosi.  of  his  experts,  whether  they  in- 
volved war  strategy,  military  supply,  diplo- 
matic negotiations  or  how  to  get  Congres- 
sional approval  for  his  measures  when  the 
nominally  dominant  Democrats  were  so  bent 
by  faction  that  every  Executive  request  was 
attacked  by  at  least  one  element  In  his 
party,  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
Whigs.  /         f»~  7 

Written  for  personal  use.  as  a  reminder  of 
the  official  happenings  crowding  his  overfull 
«l*ys.  the  diary  gives  an  intimate  glimpse 
Into  the   Executive   Office  during   a   transi- 


tional period  In  our  history;  a  time  when,  aa 
a  reeult  of  war,  technological  change,  and  the 
physical  growth  of  the  country,  certain  as- 
pects Of  the  democratic  process,  certain  po- 
litical habits  had  become  outmoded,  but  the 
American  people  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
relinquish  them.  Take  the  fine  old  tradition 
that  every  citizen  has  access  to  the  President. 
It  bad  become  an  intolerable  burden,  for  the 
business  of  the  Nation  was  now  so  large 
It  demanded  all  a  President's  time  and 
energy.  Polk  found  that  "no  President  who 
performs  his  duty  faithfully  and  conscienti- 
ously can  have  any  leisure."  He  rarely  took 
even  a  brief  vacation  and  often  had  to  toll 
far  into  the  night  to  complete  official  tasks 
for  which  he  found  no  time  during  the  day. 
so  besieged  was  he  with  people  wanting  to 
shake  his  hand  or  pay  their  respects,  and 
with  offlceseekers  and  patronage-soliciting 
politicians  who.  tis  he  wryly  put  It,  seemed 
to  feel  that  i>rovldlng  Jobs  was  "the  chief  end 
of  Government." 

Or  take  the  persistence  of  divisive  geo- 
graphic and  Ideological  interests  which,  in 
Polk's  time,  tended  to  take  precedence  over 
the  natlotukl  Interest.  So  much  so  that  poli- 
ticians in  all  sections  of  the  country  in- 
dulged in  the  mischief  of  threatening  to 
break  up  the  Union  whenever  national  action 
went  against  their  parochial  Interests.  The 
well-publicized  quarrels  in  the  Senate,  which 
were  caused  by  Intrusion  of  these  divisive 
factors  Into  every  foreign  policy  issue,  were 
a  serious  handicap  to  Polk  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  difficult  negotiations  with  Britain 
over  Oregon,  or  sought  by  diplomatic  means 
to  end  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  American 
people  and  their  leaders  had  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  maxim  we  now  take  for  granted 
that  "politics  end  at  the  water's  edge." 

One  cannot  read  Polk's  diary  without 
warming  to  this  thoughtful  man  of  uncom- 
promising integrity  whose  political  phi- 
losophy, as  he  once  said,  "was  not  of  yester- 
day." but  "formed  upon  mature  considera- 
tion." and  adhered  to  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient at  the  moment  or  not.  Having 
achieved  the  objectives  of  bis  administra- 
tion, he  refused  renomlnatlon  and  retired 
to  private  life.  He  died  3  months  after  leav- 
ing the  White  House. 
Sespectfully. 

H.  G.  Rickover. 


INTERNATIONAL  DeMOLAY  WEEK- 
MARCH  13-20 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year.  International  DeMolay  Week  was 
observed  March  13.  through  March  20. 
1966.  Throughout  the  year,  this  well- 
known,  character-building  organization 
Is  dedicated  to  numerous  projects  that 
benefit  both  the  commimlty  and  its 
young  men. 

Through  association  with  the  DeMolay, 
many  of  our  Nation's  youth  receive  a 
guiding  influence  that  serves  to  Instill 
within  them  the  desire  for  realizing 
greater  goals  and  achievements.  Such 
undertakings  deserve  recognition. 
Therefore,  it  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  sa- 
lute them  on  this  47th  anniversary  of 
their  founding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  more  detailed  statement 
concerning  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
DeMolay  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"A  nation's  greatest  asset  is  its  youth." 
This  Is  an  often-coined  statement  that  be- 
comes truer  every  day  when  It  is  realized  that 
in  Just  a  couple  of  years  half  of  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States  will  be  under  the 


age  of  25.  One  of  the  greatest  youth  orga- 
nizations we  have  In  the  country  today  is 
the  Order  of  DeMolay. 

Delfolay  la  a  character-building  organiza- 
tion for  young  men  14  to  21  and  during  the 
week  of  March  13-aO  will  be  celebrating  its 
47th  anniversary.  Since  the  organization's 
founding  on  March  IS.  1919,  by  Frank  3. 
Land  and  S  teenage  boys,  the  organization 
has  initiated  nearly  3  miUion  young  men  and 
dedicated  them  to  better  citizenship. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  well 
stated  in  one  of  the  public  ceremonies  of  the 
youth  movement:  "We  are  banded  together 
for  mutual  improvement,  to  help  each  other 
live  clean,  manly,  upright,  patriotic  Uros 
which  win  be  a  credit  to  our  friends  and 
parents,  and  which  will  merit  the  commen- 
dation of  all  good  men." 

Certainly  these  laudlble  principles  of  op- 
eration merit  the  commendation  of  the  lead- 
ers of  our  government  also. 

The  organization  was  named  for  Jacques 
DeMolay.  the  last  grand  master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  who  was  burned  at  the 
stake  by  EUng  Phillip  of  France  on  March  IS. 
1314.  aa  a  martyr  to  loyalty  and  toleration. 

Today,  members  of  DeMolay  strive  to  carry 
on  the  fine  ideals  for  which  DeMolay  gave 
his  life — loyalty  and  service  to  God  and 
fellow  men. 

Today  there  are  more  than  2.500  active 
DeMolay  chapters  In  every  State  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  10  other  countriea 
around  the  world. 

DeMolay  membership  is  open  to  any  boy 
of  good  character  who  Is  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  21.  Although  DeMolay  chapters 
are  sponsored  only  by  Masonic  bodies  or  In- 
dividual Masons,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
boy  be  a  bc»i  or  a  relative  of  a  Mason  to  be- 
long to  DeMolay. 

The  jrouth  movement  is  governed  by  an 
international  supreme  council  composed  of 
over  300  outstanding  Masons  located  around 
the  world.  They  meet  in  annual  session  to 
review  and  approve  the  actions  of  the  staff 
and  the  progress  of  the  order. 

DeMolay's  slogan  is  "Building  Better 
CitiEens."  Its  ritual  is  what  sets  the  orga- 
nization apart  from  other  youth  groups. 

The  ritual  was  written  in  1919  by  Frank 
Marshall,  a  prominent  Mason  and  newspaper- 
man in  Kansas  City.  It  has  been  termed 
ageless,  and  is  divided  into  the  initiatory 
and  DeMolay  degrees. 

The  Initiatory  degree  Is  one  of  solemnity 
and  consecration,  during  which  the  Initiate 
dedicatee  himself  to  uphold  the  virtues  of 
filial  love,  reverence,  courtesy,  comrade- 
ship, fidelity,  cleanness,  and  patriotism. 

The  DeMolay  degree  is  a  dramatic  and 
historic  portrayal  of  the  trials,  tortures,  and 
martyrdom  of  Jacques  DeMolay,  and  teaches 
a  lesson  In  fidelity  and  comradeship. 

As  the  officers  of  a  chapter,  boys  are  taught 
responslbUity  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  before  a  group  of  fellow 
youths.  Although  DeMoley  ritual  and  meet- 
ings are  greatly  reverent,  the  organization 
does  not  advocate  any  particular  creed,  but 
teaches  only  a  profound  faith  In  the  one 
living  and  true  God. 

DeMolay  has  a  three-way  program  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  indl\-ldual  DeMolay,  the 
chapter,  and  the  community. 

Various  awards  are  given  to  individuals  for 
achievement,  and  merit  bars  are  awarded 
for  distinction  In  civic  service,  athletics. 
music,  dramatics,  religion,  and  other  fields. 
Special  keys  are  given  for  obtaining  so  many 
new  members.  The  degree  of  chevalier  Is 
the  highest  honor  an  active  DeMolay  can  re- 
ceive. It  Is  earned  by  outstanding  service  to 
a  chapter  and  to  fellow  DeMolays. 

The  top  honor  In  DeMolay  is  the  legion 
of  honor.  This  is  conferred  on  senior 
DeMolays.  over  25,  for  outstanding  service 
to  their  community  and  their  fellowmen. 

International  and  Jurisdictional  mem- 
bership, ritual,  efficiency,  and  athletic  com- 
petitions are  held   for  the  chapters.     Each 
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chapter  is  encouraged  to  have  a  balanced 
program  of  social  acUvltles.  Each  social 
event,  like  all  other  DeMolays  actlvlUea.  la 
supervised  by  an  adult  *dvls«r  ol  the 
chapter 

Chapters  and  Individual  OeMolays  are  also 
required  to  observe  certain  obligatory  days 
annually  These  Include  E>evotlonal  Day, 
Patriots  Day.  DeMolay  Day  of  Comfort,  Edu- 
cational Day,  Parents  Day,  and  Frank  8 
Land  Memorial  Day. 

DeMolay  chapters  and  their  members  par- 
ticipate in  a  variety  of  activities  Including 
social  affairs,  civil  affairs,  fundraialng  proj- 
ects, athletic  events,  and  other  wholesome 
activities  designed  to  mold  good  character 
and  good  citizens. 

The  participation  of  DeMolay  chapters  in 
community  projects  has  been  extensive  and 
Is  sometimes  carried  out  on  an  international 
basis.  Teenage  tralSc  safety  programs  have 
been  especially  successful.  These  involve 
campaigns  aimed  at  making  safe  drivers  of 
all  teenagers.  Such  efforts  have  received 
high  praise  from  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Other  projects  that  have  been  carried  on 
Include  charitable  fund  drives,  blood  dona- 
tions, civil  defense,  antlnarcotlcs  and  antl- 
Cocrununlst  campaigns,  and  distribution  of 
safe-driving  pledges. 

Each  chapter  is  supervised  In  all  of  its 
functions  by  an  adult  advisory  council.  One 
man  is  designated  as  the  ofBcial  "Chapter 
Dad"  to  handle  the  supervision  of  chanter 
meetings  and   to  counsel  the  members. 

Another  helping  hand  for  most  chapters  is 
the  mothers'  club.  These  now  number  over 
1  »00  The  mothers"  clubs  primarily  help  the 
boys  to  raise  money  for  their  activities,  and 
they  usually  handle  the  purchase  and  repair 
of  robes  and  regalia. 

DeMolay  does  not  attempt  to  take  the 
place  of  the  home  or  church,  but  rather  sup- 
plement them  The  organization's  purpose 
Is  to  offer  the  teenage  boy  of  today:  (1)  a 
wholesome  occupation  for  his  spmre  time;  (3) 
worthwhile  associates:  (3)  the  best  of  envi- 
ronment: and  (4)  an  interesting  and  com- 
plete program  of  all-around  youth  develop- 
ment. 

Truly  It  is  doing  an  outstanding  service 
for  our  country  by  taking  the  youth  of  today 
and  molding  them  into  more  responsible 
citizens  for  tomorrow. 


PROPOSED  REPLACEMENT  OF  LI- 
CENSED PRACTICAL  NURSE  WITH 
TECHNICAL  NURSE" 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  received  a  letter  from  Georgia 
Lee  Gephardt,  executive  director  of 
the  Arkansas  State  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses'  Association.  Accompanying  the 
letter  was  a  newspaper  article  which  was 
published  In  the  Arkansas  Democrat. 

The  article  deals  with  proposed  re- 
placement of  the  licensed  practical  nurse 
whose  preparation  takes  1  year  with  the 
technical  nurse  "  who  holds  the  2-year 
associate  degree.  Because  I  consider  the 
arUcle  worthy  of  the  attention  of  each 
Senator,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  It  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  Rkdttcx  Ranks:  PaAcncAL  Nu«««8  Hit 
Movx 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  PracUcal  Nurse  EducaUon  and 
Service  has  denounced  the  proposal  of  the 
Amertcan  Nurses'  AsaociaUon  to  replace  the 
licensed  practical  nurse  whose  preparation 
takes  1  year  with  the  'technical  nurse"  who 
holds  the  a-year  ansoctate  degree.     NAPNES 


firmly  believes  that  any  plan  which  would 
reduce  the  nurse  supply  and  thereby  Jeop- 
ardize our  Nation's  health  is  against  the 
public  Interest,  according  to  Mrs.  Georgia  Lee 
Gephardt,  executive  director,  Arkansas 
Practical  Nurses  Association. 

The  ANA'S  "first  position  on  education  for 
nursing"  would  eventually  remove  more  than 
300,000  licensed  practical  nurses  from  the 
area  of  bedside  nursing  where  the  need  is 
most  critical.  Licensed  practical  nurses  to- 
day are  providing  75  percent  of  the  direct 
patient  care  to  our  country's  111  and  aged, 
Mrs.   Gephardt  said,   adding: 

"NAPNES  hopes  that  the  ANA  will  use  Its 
great  resources  to  help  meet  the  crucial  nurs- 
ing shortage  by  better  serving  the  Increas- 
ing members  of  professional  nurses  who  be- 
come teachers,  administrators  and  8ui>er- 
visors  of  licensed   practical   nurses. 

"In  turn.  NAPNES  pledges  Its  continued 
efforts  to  help  meet  our  national  health  needs 
by  supporting.  Improving  and  expanding  the 
lndlsp>ensable  and  proud  vocation  of  prac- 
tical nursing." 

According  to  an  NAPNES  statement  this 
plan  would  create  even  more  severe  nursing 
shortages  than  now  exist.  With  medicare  to 
take  effect  soon,  larger  numbers  of  licensed 
practical  nurses  will  be  needed  to  provide 
competent  patient  care.  The  ANAs  2-year 
program  would  eliminate  many  of  these 
skilled  practitioners  and  seriously  curtail  the 
supply  of  nurses. 

The  NAPNES  statement  pledges  '"con- 
tinued efforts  to  help  meet  our  national 
health  needs  by  supporting,  improving  and 
expanding  "  the  vocation  of  practical  nursing. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    1    OF 
1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  220,  a  disapproval  resolution 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  transfer- 
ring the  Community  Relations  Service  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  when  It  is  re- 
ported, be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  ResoluUon  220,  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  1  of  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  the  Inten- 
tion to  have  the  Senate  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  until  next 
Tuesday. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY  NEXT  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  It  stands  In  adjournment  until  11 
o'clock  a.m.  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESS  REPORTS  THAT  EDWIN  O. 
REISCHAUER  WILL  RESIGN  AS 
AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports have  appeared  in  the  press  recently 
to  the  effect  that  Edwin  O.  Reischauer 


will  resign  his  post  as  Ambassador  to 
Japan.  It  Is  my  hope  that  these  reports 
are  unfounded.  In  the  event  they  are 
accurate.  I  would  hope  that  Ambassador 
Reischauer  would  reconsider. 

It  is  understandable  that  Mr.  Rei- 
schauer might  wish  a  rest  and  a  return 
to  the  academic  life  from  which  he  came 
5  years  ago.  These  have  been  intense 
years  for  him  as  Ambassador  to  Japan. 
They  have  not  been  the  easiest  years  in 
United  States-Japanese  relations,  al- 
though Mr.  Reischauer  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  keeping  these  relations  on  an 
even  keel.  With  his  great  knowledge  of 
Japan  and  United  States-Japanese  his- 
tory, with  his  basic  wisdom,  decency,  and 
understanding  as  a  fine  human  being,  he 
has  been  an  immensely  effective  Ambas- 
sador To  the  Japanese  Government  and 
people.  His  has  been,  in  every  respect, 
one  of  the  towering  ambassadorships  of 
the  last  half -decade. 

It  is  true  that  no  man  in  public  life  Is 
indispensable,  but  the  fact  is,  however, 
that  some  are  irreplaceable  at  certain 
moments  in  time,  if  there  is  not  to  be 
serious  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 
The  months  and  years  ahead  in  United 
States-Japanese  relations  are  likely  to 
be  most  critical,  and  may  I  say  that  I  use 
the   word   "critical"   advisedly. 

The  Vletnstmese  war  is  digging  under 
the  still  relatively  smooth  surface  of 
United  States-Japanese  relations.  The 
accumulating  consequences  of  this  proc- 
ess are  uncertain  at  best.  At  worst,  they 
can  prove  highly  disruptive  of  the  whole 
pattern  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Good  will  visits  are  no 
answer  to  this  situation,  although  they 
may  be  momentarily  helpful.  Certainly, 
It  Is  no  answer  to  this  situation  to  expect 
to  continue  to  live  on  the  capital  of  good 
will  which  has  been  built  into  United 
States-Japanese  relations  over  the  years. 
It  is  no  help  to  whistle  in  the  dark. 
What  is  needed  Is  to  continue  to  have 
present  in  Japan,  as  the  ear,  eye,  and 
voice  of  the  President's  policy,  an  Am- 
bassador of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Reischauer. 
To  be  sure,  neither  he  nor  any  other 
Ambassador  can  eliminate  the  complica- 
tions in  United  States-Japanese  rela- 
tions which  have  been  Introduced  by  the 
Vletnnmese  conflict.  But  an  exceptional 
Ambassador  can  minimize  the  adverse 
consequences  of  these  complications. 
That  Is  why  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
reports  of  resignation  are  Inaccurate. 
If  they  are  not,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
Ambassador  Reischauer  not  resign  but 
continue  to  serve  this  Nation  in  Japan  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

In  the  circumstances,  he  is  clearly  a 
most  essential  man  in  a  most  vital  posi- 
tion in  terms  of  the  Par  Eastern  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Reischauer  will  be  needed  in  the  months 
ahesMl  as  Ambassador  In  Japan  more 
than  at  any  other  time  In  the  5  years 
which  he  has  served. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  J. 
ANDERSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  finest  public  ser- 
vants of  the  Federal  Government,  whom 
I  have  come  to  know  through  the  years, 


is  retiring  after  26  yean  of  service  to- 
day, April  1,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  work  and  accom- 
plLshments. 

I  refer  to  Dr.  Robert  J.  Anderson,  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  Chief  of  its  Bureau 
of  State  Services  for  the  past  4  years. 
His  career  offers  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  devoted  public  service  we  look  for  In 
the  performance  of  Federal  Govenunent 
programs. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  appeared  before  me 
in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  past  4  years. 
He  has  come  as  the  director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service's  environmental  health 
activities.  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fine  job  he  was  doing  and  with  his 
unfailing  attitude  of  cooperation,  his 
courtesy,  and  his  vision  and  imagina- 
tion. 

I  know  also  that  Dr.  Anderson  came  to 
be,  during  his  career  with  the  Public 
Health  Service,  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing experts  on  tuberculosis  and  respira- 
tory disease  problems  in  general.  I  am 
told  that  upon  retirement  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  he  will  move  to  a  top 
position  with  the  medical  research  arm 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion— and  I  certainly  congratulate  that 
organization  on  getting  him.  I  also  offer 
Dr.  Anderson  my  sincere  thaJiks  for  our 
association  and  congratulations  on  this 
occasion. 


REACTION  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM  TO 
ANTIWAR  PROTESTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  his  New 
Year's  message  to  the  American  people, 
carried  in  English  over  Moscow  radio, 
Ho  Chi  Minh  thanked  the  antiwar  pro- 
testors in  the  United  States  for  their 
show  of  solidarity  for  his  cause.  He 
stated: 

I  warmly  greet  and  thank  the  American 
people  for  demanding  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment end  the  aggressive  war  In  Vietnam. 

Recently  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment Issued  a  stamp  commemorating 
Norman  Morrison,  the  antiwar  pro- 
testor who  burned  himself  to  death  in 
front  of  the  Pentagon  in  opposition  to 
the  war. 

British  Correspondent  James  Cameron 
has  reported  that  in  North  Vietnam 
demonstrations  are  now  occiirrlng  In 
support  of  demonstrations  in  the  United 
States. 

Each  time  a  protest  occurs  in  this 
country,  there  Is  a  concerted  effort  to 
convince  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  world  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  really  support  the  aggressive 
and  expansionist  efforts  of  communism. 

Such  a  view  simply  serves  to  prolong 
the  conflict,  and  those  Americans  who 
engage  in  such  protests  are  often  unwit- 
tingly providing  fuel  for  this  furnace  of 
deception.  In  an  excellent  article  in  the 
National  Observer,  Weasley  Pruden.  Jr., 
discusses  in  some  detail  the  fact  of  Com- 
munist pleasure  over  antiwar  protests  in 
the  United  States. 


He  quotes  an  article  In  the  North  Viet- 
namese newspaper,  the  Vietnam  Courier, 
which  states  the  following: 

What  Is  particularly  significant  is  that  the 
imperialists,  when  launching  attacks  against 
the  Democratic  RepubUc  of  Vietnam,  have 
failed  to  foresee  that  the  Socialist  countrlee, 
first  of  all  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  will 
give  every  neoeeaary  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  countering  their  war  of 
destruction  •  •  *.  Washington  not  only  Is 
Isolated  before  public  opinion,  but  also  has 
to  face  the  American  people's  movement 
against  its  aggreeaive  war. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
insights  of  Mr.  Pruden's  article,  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ho — No  Prize  Porr:  How  Asian  Rcds  Oi-oat 
OVEB  U.S.  Anttwab  Pbotists 

Hong  Kong. — Ho  Chi  Minh  first  thought  of 
himself  as  a  poet  more  than  40  years  ago. 
when  he  scribbled  bittersweet  verses  at  night 
after  working  by  day  as  a  pastry  cook  at  the 
old  Carlton  Hotel  In  London.  He  returned 
to  the  political  ferment  of  Asia  long  ago,  and 
his  political  fortunes  In  North  Vietnam,  any- 
way, have  never  been  brighter. 

But  old  Ho's  poetry  Is  as  bad  as  ever.  To 
his  good  fortune,  the  editors  to  whom  he 
submits  his  poems  can  never  turn  him  down, 
and  Ho's  poenis  usually  are  featured  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  North  Vietnamese  propa- 
ganda Joxu-nals  that  grace  Hong  Kong's  side- 
walk news  counters. 

A  reading  of  these  journals.  In  addition  to 
plowing  through  Ho's  graceless  rhymes.  Inter- 
ests many  of  the  China  watchers  In  this  lls- 
tenlng-post  colony  because  they  abound  In 
clues  to  the  thinking  in  Hanoi  and  Peking. 
In  recent  days  Peking's  propaganda  has  re- 
ferred apologetically  to  "twists  and  turns" 
along  the  "'revolutionary  road,"  an  obvious 
reference  to  recent  reverses  suffered  by 
Peking-style  communism  throughout  the 
world.  But  this  doe8n"t  stop  the  Communist 
Journals  from  stretching,  even  mauling,  the 
facts  and  figures  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
propaganda  remains  tough  and  unyielding, 
and  the  gloating  over  American  antiwar  pro- 
tests Is  loud  and  boasting. 

Consider  this  new  verse  from  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
pen.  featured  (encircled  In  a  double-line  red 
border)  In  the  slickly  printed,  English-lan- 
guage Vietnam  Courier : 

"May  the  South  shine  with  new  victories. 

With  many  more  Dau  "Oeng,  Bau  Bang. 
Plel  Me.  Da  Nang. 

May  the  North  show  enhanced  heroism. 

The  higher  the  American  aggressors'  esca- 
lation, the  heavier  their  defeats. 

Let  all  our  compatriots  unite  and  be  of  one 
mind. 

Whether  In  fronOlne  or  In  the  rear,  let  our 
people  redouble  their  efforts. 

Emulating  In  production  and  rushing  for- 
ward In  the  fight 

Against  the  U.S.  aggi-eeaors,  for  national  sal- 
vation, oxu"  victory  Is  certain." 

The  Vietnam  Courier,  though  It  piirports 
to  report  and  Interpret  the  news  of  the  war 
m  Vietnam  for  Vietnamese  readers,  is  in- 
tended as  a  prop>aganda  vehicle  to  Western 
eyee.  The  news  It  reports  U  a  clever  mix- 
ture of  fact,  a  lot  of  It  stolen  from  and  at- 
tributed to  United  States  and  British  wire 
services,  and  absurd  claims  of  Communist 
Vietcong  military  prowess. 

Samples : 

"The  year  1966  began  with  the  downing 
of  the  847th  U,S.  aircraft  over  North  Viet- 
nam (a  pUotless  plane)  since  August  6, 
1964."  (VS.  military  sources  in  Saigon  con- 
ceded that  American  aircraft  losses  since  the 


raids  began  on  February  7,  1965,  to  be  about 
160  planes.) 

"November  1-7:  Second  stage  of  Plel  Me 
battle.  Intercepting  of  a  rescue  party  sent 
by  the  1st  U.S.  Cavalry  Air  Mobile  Division : 
400  Yankees  klUed  or  wounded.  1  company 
routed  (November  1),  2  companies  almost 
completely  wiped  out  ( November  6 ) . 

"November  8:  Annihilation  of  a  battalion 
of  U.S.  Brigade  173  at  Dat  Cuoc  (Blen  Hon)  : 
600  Yankees  annihilated,  4  planes  shot 
down." 

TOO  HIGH  rOB  BtXtET 

These  staggering  casualty  figures  are,  of 
course,  denied  by  U.S.  military  sources,  who 
said  at  the  time  only  that  American  units 
had  suffered  "moderate"  casualties.  The 
Saigon  conunand  no  longer  releases  specific 
casualty  figures  for  specific  engagements,  but 
the  slaying  of  900  U.S.  soldiers  vrlthln  an  8- 
day  period  would  have  been  Impossible  to 
keep  secret. 

Yet  the  Courier  reports  with  little  polish- 
ing the  facts  of  the  American  protests  against 
the  war  at  home.  ""Washington  not  only  is 
isolated  before  world  public  opinion  but  also 
has  to  face  the  American  people's  movement 
against  its  aggressive  war,"  writes  an  anony- 
mous rejwrter  In  an  article  entitled  "Time  Is 
on  Our  Side." 

"It  is  an  unprecedentedly  broad  move- 
ment, which  stands  not  only  in  opposition 
to  the  military  adventure  of  the  White  House 
ani  in  support  of  the  Vietnamese  people's 
struggle  (I.e.,  the  Vietcong).  but  also  for  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  US.  reactionary 
government  and  for  democratic  rights  and 
In  defense  of  the  American  people's  peaceful 
life." 

a  CHKONOl-OGT   OF  SUPPORT 

No  fewer  than  25  Items  on  U.S.  protests 
are  included  in  a  chronology  of  1965  ex- 
amples of  the  "World  Support  to  the  Viet- 
namese People"  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Vietnam  Courier. 

Items: 

"In  early  January  the  May. 2  movement  In 
New  York  distributed  leaflets  calling  on 
American  youth  not  to  go  to  fight  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  movement  Involved  100  U.S. 
universities. 

"Four  hundred  and  sixteen  American  In- 
tellectuals demand  that  Johnson  stop  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

■•"Thirty-eight  students  of  Aublln  Univer- 
sity, Ohio  (apparently  a  reference  to  Oberlln 
College)  go  on  a  hunger  strike  In  protest 
against  U.S.  Government  Vietnam  policy. 

"A  letter  from  600  scientists  protesting 
against  Johnson  "s  policy  is  published  by  the 
New  York  Tlmee. 

'"Eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  Jewish 
clergymen  demand  that  Johnson  stop  ex- 
panding the  war. 

""Twenty  thousand  American  students  In 
Washington  demonstrate  to  protest  against 
the  U.S.  Government. 

""Three  thousand  American  Intellectuals, 
among  them  Scientist  Linus  Pauling,  call  on 
world  scientists  and  workers  not  to  produce 
and  transport  weapons  to  Vietnam. 

'"Arthur  Miller  sends  a  message  protesting 
against  Johnson's  aggressive  policy. " 

AN   UNBKLtEVABLX  BOAST 

And  so  on.  The  significance  of  this  recital 
is  the  Importance  Hanoi  obviously  attaches 
to  the  protests.  All  but  burled  in  a  Vietnam 
Courier  story  boasting  that  "Time  Is  on  Our 
Side"  Is  the  claim  that  'by  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1966  a  total  of  nine  VS.  infantry 
and  armored  battalions  had  been  wiped  out  " 
If  this  were  true.  It  would  hardly  matter 
whether  time.  American  Intellectuals,  world 
opinion,  or  anyone  else  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Vietcong. 

The  emphatic  point  of  the  Vietnam  Cou- 
rlor  story  Is  the  assertion  that  Washington 
Is  slowly  being  drawn  Into  a  noose  of  Amer- 
ican grassroots  design;  "what  Is  particu- 
larly   significant    Is    that    the    imperlallBU, 
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when  launching  tttacka  ag&lnct  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  [North]  Vietnam,  have 
tailed  to  forea««  that  the  SodaiUt  countries, 
first  erf  all  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  wlU 
give  every  necessary  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
nameae  people  In  countering  their  war  ot 
destrucuon.  •  •  •  Washington  not  only  Is 
isolated  before  world  public  opinion  but  also 
has  to  (ace  the  American  people's  movement 
against  It*  aggressive  war." 

Tha  weekly  Peking  Review  Ukes  almost 
the  same  line  In  an  Issue  featuring  a  report 
on  "US.  War  Uakera  In  the  Dock."  and  "A 
Bleak  Time  for  Johnson."  This  bleakness, 
the  Review  makes  clear.  Is  "growing  dissent 
with  United  SUtes."  The  President,  says  the 
Review.  Is  one  of  "the  great  butchers"  of 
history. 

THK     BAC     BO     UJCtDENT 

"The  political  atmosphere  In  Washington 
>•  quite  different  from  1964."  the  magazine's 
editors  write  confidently.  ■■Early  In  August 
that  year,  the  U.S.  Government  created  the 
Bac  Bo  Gulf  (the  Gulf  of  Tonkin)  Incident 
and  started  its  armed  aggression  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam. 
Then  on  August  7.  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress passed  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
~  the  Johnson  administration  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed 
forces,'  to  extend  U.S.  aggression  In  Aala. 

"But  now.  after  the  Tankee  aggressor 
troops  have  been  trounced  on  the  Vietnam 
battlefield.  Influential  Congressmen  are  sing- 
ing a  very  different  tune. 

"(J.  Wa-LLAM)  FuLBaicHT.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  de- 
clared over  television  that  he  thought  the 
US  commitment  to  defend'  South  Vietnam 
was  'self-generating.'  He  regretted  his  own 
endorsement  of  the  August  1964  resolution 
and  said,  'I  have  played  a  part  In  that  that 
I  am  not  at  all  proud  of.'  " 

Hanoi's  propagandists,  like  the  devil,  quote 
scripture  of  their  own  chooetng.  however, 
and  If  anyone  Is  confused  by  what  Senator 
FuLMiGHT  or  Senator  Moasr  really  mean, 
helpful  Chung  Ho.  writing  In  the  Peking 
Review,  is  ready  with  the  explanation. 

"No  doubt,"  he  says.  In  prose  only  a  little 
better  than  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  poetry,  the  John- 
son administration  "will  become  still  more 
desperate.  It  will  continue  to  extend  the 
war  while  thinking  up  still  further  variations 
of  the  peace  talks'  swindle.  But  as  •  •  • 
events  show,  with  the  Vietnamese  people 
fighting  heroically  and  more  and  more  mil- 
lions In  the  world  supporting  them,  the 
Johnson  administration  is  nearlng  the  end 
of  its  tether      Nothing  can  save  It."— Wbs- 

IXT  PRXTOEN.  Jr. 


THE   20TH   ANNUAL  LOS  ANGELES 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
\^  1th  special  pride  that  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  20th  annual  Los  Angeles  Mu- 
sic Festival  to  be  held  In  Los  Angeles 
during  May  1966. 

Great  artists  from  all  over  the  world 
have  paid  tribute  to  the  signlflcance  of 
the  Lost  Angeles  Music  Festival.  This 
great  event  is  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  its  sponsors.  Since  Federal  funds  are 
b^>comiae:  available  for  such  events  at 
prf-seru.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
f-  s  festival  has  survived  and.  in  fact, 
di.'.tinifulshed  Itself  as  one  of  the  most 
importAnt  such  fesUvals  In  the  world 
without  support  from  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agency  for  20  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1945.  Mr.  Franz  Waxman 
called  on  Dr.  OusUve  O  Arlt.  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  fine  arts  productions 
a*  UCL.^,  to  propose  a  series  of  orchestral 
concerts  for  the  spring  of  1948,  to  be 


called  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Festival. 
Eh-.  Arlt  liked  the  idea,  arranged  the  de- 
tails and  provided  part  of  the  under- 
writing: the  balance  came  fxom  private 
sources. 

The  concerts  were  given  In  the  first 
2  weeks  of  June  1946.  They  were  so 
successful  that  arrangements  were  made 
for  another  series  In  the  following  year. 
After  the  second  season.  Dr.  Arlt  agreed 
to  make  the  festival  a  resultant  annual 
fixture.  It  was  Incorporated,  a  board 
of  directors  was  elected,  and  the  project 
was  given  a  sound  financial  base.  The 
major  support,  however,  continued  to  be 
from  Dr.  Arlt's  committee  on  fine  arts 
productions. 

To  acquaint  the  Nation  with  this  out- 
standing program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  preseason  announcement  of 
the  forthcoming  festival  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  fellow 
Callfornians  to  take  advantage  of  this 
outstanding  event  and  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
visiting  the  Golden  State  at  this  time, 
I  highly  recommend  the  festival. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  1966  Los  Angeles  Mcsic  PEBxrvAL 

Twentieth  annlversay.  Franz  Waxman. 
founder  and  director. 

THUUOAT,   MAT    S 

Gala  opening  concert.  Xgor  Stravinsky  con- 
ducting his  melodrama,  "Persephone,"  with 
the  Ithaca  Concert  Choir  and  Texas  Boys' 
Choir;  also  "Chronochromie,"  by  Olivier 
Meselaen,  conducting  by  Robert  Craft  (U.S. 
premiere ) . 

SATDRDAT,    MAT    T 

Tribute  to  Joee  I'.urbl:  In  honor  of  his  70th 
birthday  year,  Jose  Iturbl  piano  soloist  and 
conductor  of  the  Pestival  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, performing  Mozart's  "Concerto  In  D 
Minor,"  Debussy's  "Piano  P^ntasy,"  De  Palla's 
"Nights  In  the  Garden  of  Spain,"  and  Gersh- 
win's "Rhapeody  In  Blue." 

SUNOAT,    MAT    15 

A  new  look  at  Jaaz:  'Ja^  Variations  on  the 
Maos  Text."  by  Lalo  Schlffrin;  "Lea  the  Least 
Straightens  the  Lord,"  by  Gerald  Fried 
(world  premiere).  The  compoeers  will  con- 
duct their  own  works. 

SATUROAT,    MAT    21 

A  salute  to  Prane  Waxman;  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Orchestral  Society:  "Tragic  Over- 
ture," by  Bralims:  "The  Song  of  Terezln,"  a 
dramatic  song  cycle  based  on  poems  written 
by  children  In  the  concentration  camp  of 
Terezln,  by  Pranz  Waxman,  conducted  by  the 
composer  For  mixed  chorus,  children's 
choir,  mezzosoprano  and  orchestra  (west 
coast  premiere) , 

All  concerts  are  at  8:30  pjn..  in  Royce  Hall 
UCLA. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S 
SCHOOL  MILK  MEANS  TEST 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  over 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate what  sort  of  means  tests  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  would  have  to  pass 
If  they  were  to  continue  to  i-ecelve  milk 
under  the  proposed  revised  version  of  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
stated  that  children  receiving  milk  imder 
the  program  would  not  have  to  pass  a 
stringent  means  test.    I  have  shown  the 


type  of  procedure  that  is  followed  In 
Kansas  City,  E>enver,  Atlanta,  and  a 
number  of  other  cities  around  the  Na- 
tion to  qusUtfy  children  for  free  lunches. 
Undoubtedly  the  same  requirements 
would  apply  under  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  milk  program.  And  there  Is  no 
question  that  these  requirements,  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  constitute  a  means 
test. 

Today  I  will  take  a  look  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  system.  Each  child 
applying  for  free  school  lunches  has  to 
have  his  parent  or  guardian  fill  out  a 
form  requiring  the  following  Informa- 
tion: why  the  parent  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide lunches;  total  amount  of  family  in- 
come; amount  received  from  salai-y  and 
wages;  amounts  received  from  public  as- 
sistance, unemployment  compensation, 
social  security  and  other  sources;  em- 
ployer's name,  address  and  telephone 
number. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  filling  out 
of  this  form  constitutes  a  means  test? 
If  he  can  he  should  turn  to  the  back  of 
the  form  which  asks  for  the  names  of 
agencies  workiiig  with  the  child  or  family 
and  asks  the  principal,  who  supplies  this 
information,  to  make  sure  that  the  name 
of  the  family's  social  worker  appears  on 
the  front  of  the  form. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  read  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  certification  that 
each  applicant  must  make: 

I  declare  that  the  above  Information  Is 
entirely  correct  with  the  fuU  knowledge  that 
should  any  of  these  statements  be  found 
false  the  needy  lunch  for  which  this  appli- 
cation Is  made  should  be  suspended.  I  fur- 
ther understand  that  I  must  report  all  sub- 
sequent changes  In  family  status,  occupation, 
or  salary  to  the  school  principal.  Failure  to 
report  such  changes  may  also  result  in  sus- 
pension of  this  privilege.  I  hereby  authorize 
any  verification  deemed  necessary  to  sub- 
stantiate the  Information  submitted. 


April  1,  1966 
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ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  AT  GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY  FOUNDER'S  DAY 
LUNCHEON 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  last 
Friday  afternoon  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  HtTBERT  Humphrey  deliv- 
ered an  address  of  particular  Importance 
at  Georgetown  University's  Founder's 
Day  luncheon. 

Vice  President  Hui«phrey  focused  on 
the  President's  proposed  "Act  for  Inter- 
national Education"  and  gave  a  compel- 
ling analysis  of  Its  principal  provisions. 
Since  this  address  Is  of  special  Interest 
to  the  Senate  In  our  consideration  of  this 
year's  education  legislation,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  It  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  call  attention  to  and  com- 
mend our  Vice  President  for  his  energy 
and  tireless  efforts  to  explain  our  nation- 
al policies  In  foreign  lands  and  to  ad- 
vance our  national  purpose  here  at  home. 

Hubert  HtmPHREY's  wisdom,  human- 
ity, and  zeal  for  our  national  well-being 
have  been  an  Inspiration  to  his  fellow 
countrymen.  Our  Nation  Is  fortunate. 
In  this  time  of  turmoil  and  transition,  to 
have  as  Its  leaders  men  with  the  unparal- 


leled ability  and  vision  of  Lyndon  John- 
son and  HuBKRT  Humphhiy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prkitad  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
AoDKESS    OF    Vice    Prbsidewt    Httbert    Httm- 

PREKT,       FOirMT>«a«'       DAT        LtTNCHEON        AT 

Oboroktowk  UKTvtaisrTT 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  the  company 
of  so  many  lovers  of  learning — and  a  privi- 
lege to  speak  on  my  favorite  topic:  Educa- 
tion. 

I  have  8i>ent  much  of  my  life  as  an  educa- 
tor. Early  In  my  career,  I  taught  political 
science.  For  the  pcist  20  years,  I  have 
practiced  It. 

In  our  American  d«naoracy,  a  poUtlcan 
must  also  be  an  educator,  If  he  la  to  be 
effective.  It  Is  not  enough  to  have  Ideas. 
To  translate  them  into  public  policy  and 
programs,  it  Is  essential  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  an  enlightened  and  Informed  public 
opinion.  And,  as  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt observed.  American  public  opinion  Is  an 
ocean — you  can't  stir  It  with  a  teaspoon. 

The  history  of  this  university  reveals  much 
that  t>ears  upon  my  theme  for  today:  the 
International  dimensions  of  education,  and 
the  proposals  of  President  Johnson  to  realize 
them. 

Your  founder.  Archbishop  Carroll,  and 
many  of  his  successors  were  educated  In 
Europe.  Throughout  the  years  you  have 
drawn  deeply  upon  the  learning  and  talents 
of  scholars  born  or  educated  abroad. 

But  you  have  also  acted  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural Injunction  that  It  Is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  Among  your  con- 
tributions to  International  studies.  I  should 
like  to  single  out  two  In  particular — the 
establishment  of  your  school  of  foreign  serv- 
ice In  1919  and  of  your  institute  of  languages 
and  linguistics  In  1949. 

In  this  institute  you  teach  many  lan- 
guages once  regarded  as  exotic  but  which  we 
now  recognize  as  essential  to  the  discbarge 
of  our  responsibilities  in  the  world.  Tou 
have  also  been  teaching  English  as  a  foreign 
language  to  thousands  of  students  from 
throughout  the  wtwld. 

Education  has  had  an  International  di- 
mension almost  from  ita  very  beginning. 
Like  many  aspects  of  our  ctvlUzatlon,  we  In- 
herit it  from  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  In- 
ternational horizons  of  education  In  an  open 
society  have  never  been  more  nobly  ex- 
pressed than  by  Pericles.  "We  AthenlEms." 
he  said,  "throw  open  our  city  to  the  world 
and  never  by  alien  acts  exclude  foreigners 
from  any  opportunity  of  learning  or  observ- 
ing, even  though  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  may 
occasionally  profit  by  our  liberality." 

For  many  centuries  scholars  enjoyed  the 
great  advantage  of  having.  In  Latin,  a  uni- 
versal language.  As  it  was  supplanted  by 
vemactilar  languages,  and  as  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  came  to  dominate  the  world, 
education  lost  for  awhile  Borne  of  Its  Inter- 
national perspectives.  In  some  countries 
universities  came  to  be  hotbeds  of  chauvi- 
nism, with  professors  Inctilcatlng  in  their 
students  the  moat  extreme  forms  of  narrow 
nationalism. 

We  in  America — with  few  exceptions — 
have  fortunately  t>een  spared  these  perver- 
sions of  the  true  academic  spirit.  Even  In 
times  of  considerable  national  hysteria,  our 
great  unlrersltles  and  colleges  have  main- 
tained the  essential  values  of  free  teaching, 
free  discussion,  and  freedom  of  research. 

A  university  embodying  a  Jesuit  tradi- 
tion— feattirlng  Individual  initiative  and  in- 
dependence of  thought — la  particularly  well 
endowed  to  defend  universal  values  when 
they  may  be  attacked  by  the  xenophobic 
passions  of  the  moment. 

These  are  good  times  for  education.  To- 
day we  have  in  science  a  new  international 
language,  used  and  imdentood  throughout 


the  world.  We  are  witnessing  a  greatly  ac- 
celerat«d  movement  of  students,  scholars, 
Inlormatlon,  and  ideas  crossing  national 
boundaries.  The  character  of  this  move- 
ment has  changed  greatly  over  the  past  25 
years.  More  people  are  Involved,  and  their 
social  classes  and  cultural  backgrounds  are 
more  diverse. 

TTie  VS.  Government  has  played  a  Bub- 
stantlal  role  In  this  development. 

Through  the  Pulbiight  program  and  the 
Smlth-Mundt  Act,  thousands  of  American 
students  and  scholars  have  studied  and 
taught  abroad. 

Of  the  BS.OOO  foreign  students  In  this 
country,  about  10  percent  are  the  recipients 
of  some  assistance  from  our  Government. 
Under  contracts  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  some  70  American 
universities  are  carrying  on  technical  coop- 
eration activities  In  40  developing  countries 
throughout  the  world.  The  State  Depart- 
ment conducts  exchange  programs  with  130 
countries.  More  than  half  of  the  10,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  overseas  are  engaged 
In  classroom  teaching. 

These  by  no  means  exhaust  the  volume 
and  variety  of  the  Government's  overseas  ed- 
ucational programs.  But  all  Government 
programs  are  significantly  outweighed  by  the 
activities  of  a  multitude  of  private  organiza- 
tions such  as  universities,  corporations,  reli- 
gious groups,  and  other  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. These  Institutions  have  not  only 
offered  their  facilities  but  have  provided 
thousands  of  scholarships  to  students  from 
abroad.  In  training  and  educating  many  of 
the  future  leaders  of  countries  old  and  new. 
we  not  only  contribute  to  their  development 
but  also  make  an  Investment  which  benefits 
the  United  States. 

The  contribution  of  the  Jesuit  Order  to 
International  education — with  Its  worldwide 
network  of  colleges,  universities,  and  semi- 
naries— Is  most  impressive  and  Is  steadily 
expanding. 

So  we  Americana  have  become  deeply  In- 
volved in  International  education  without 
many  of  us  being  fully  aware  of  It — like  the 
character  of  MoUere  who  was  startled  to  dis- 
cover that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his 
life.  Education  has  become,  de  facto,  an 
increasingly  imf>ortant  aspect  of  otir  inter- 
national relations. 

President  Johnson  began  his  career  as  a 
teachw  and  so  did  I.  There  Is  no  question  In 
his  mind — nor  in  mine — that  education  is  at 
the  heart  of  national,  social,  economic,  and 
political  development. 

For  example:  Today  we  are  working  with 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  move  forward 
from  the  old  educational  system  which 
offered  education  to  a  tiny  privileged  minor- 
ity. We  are  aiding  in  the  rapid  expansion 
of  Vietnamese  universities  there.  Just  as  we 
have  in  dozens  of  universities  In  Chile  and 
Colombia,  Ethiopia,  and  Iran.  To  give  only 
one  figure,  the  enrollment  In  Vietnamese 
universities  has  expanded  from  2,900  in  1956 
to  21,000  in  1965.  in  large  part  due  to  these 
efforts. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare John  Gardner,  and  Eugene  Black,  the 
President's  special  adviser  on  southeast  Asian 
economic  and  social  development,  have  both 
In  recent  weeks  worked  Intensively  In  build- 
ing programs  to  provide  broader  and  better 
education  not  only  to  South  Vietnam,  but  to 
other  Indepyendent  nations  of  southeast  Asia. 

Tot  education  Is  basic  investment  in  these 
nations'  human-resources — and  In  their  abil- 
ity to  survive  In  an  environment  of  hunger, 
poverty,  and  outside  aggression. 

Our  interest  in  Intematloned  education, 
however,  far  transcends  today's  problems  in 
southeast  Asia.  Last  fall  on  the  occasion  of 
the  third  centennial  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  President  announced  his  in- 
tention to  vastly  expand  our  programs  In  the 
international  education   field.     This  would 


begin  with  a  plan  to  reinstate  the  original 
role  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution — that  of 
a  center  for  international  education,  a  meet- 
ing place  of  scholars  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  next  step  was  a  message  to  Congress 
proposing  an  "Act  for  International  Educa- 
tion."    In   his   message   the   President  said; 

"Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  na- 
tion's hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be  at 
the  heart  of  our  Interiuitlonal  relations." 

The  prop>osed  International  Education  Act 
of  1966  stands  as  an  explicit  commitment  to 
that  statement.     It  has  four  basic  themee: 

First,  It  Identifies  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national education  with  our  basic  national 
Interests,  and  particularly  with  building  of 
peace — "education  for  peace." 

Second,  it  Is  a  commitment  to  a  sustained 
effort  In  this  field,  continuing  as  far  into 
the  future  as  we  can  see. 

Third,  It  recognizes  International  educa- 
tion as  a  two-way  process,  and  declares  that 
we  are  as  eager  to  learn  as  we  are  willing  to 
teach. 

Fourth,  It  offers  educational  cooperation 
to  all  nations,  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

The  most  Important  new  step  In  our  pro- 
posal Is  the  establishment  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  a  Center  for  Educational  Cooperation. 
This  will  provide  for  the  first  time  a  general 
headquarters  for  International  education. 

This  center  will  be  to  act  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  our  missions 
abroad  and  the  American  educational  com- 
munity. It  will  be  supported  by  a  Council 
on  International  Education  composed  of  out- 
standing leaders  from  education,  business, 
labor,    the    professions,    and    philanthropy. 

The  center  will  not.  however,  supplant 
other  goverimiental  agencies  already  con- 
ducting programs  In  this  field,  such  as  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  Instead,  It  will  bring  all  these 
present  activities,  and  many  new  ones.  Into 
a  sharper  focus. 

The  President's  message  and  the  interna- 
tional education  bill  do  more  than  set  forth 
general  principles.  They  embody  a  program 
for  putting  them  Into  effect.  I  have  time 
here  only  to  mention  some  of  Its  salient 
aspects.    They  Include: 

The  opening  up  of  new  avenues  for  sup- 
porting the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Nation,  so  that  they  can  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  the  tasks  of  Inter- 
national education. 

Funds  will  be  provided  for  the  further 
strengthening  of  the  larger  universities  as 
the  Nation's  leading  centers  of  advanced 
training  and  research  in  International  af- 
fairs. Assistance  will  also  be  given  to  the 
smaller  colleges  so  that  their  students  may 
graduate  with  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
world  In  which  they  will  live.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  corps  of  education  officers  to 
serve  In  our  embassies  abroad. 

Recruited  from  the  top  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, they  will  function  In  each  country 
as  the  Ambassador's  "chief  of  staff"  for  all 
educational  relationships  with  the  host 
country. 

The  use.  where  appropriate,  of  excess  for- 
eign currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
(the  so-called  counterpart  funds)  to  en- 
dow blnatlonal  educational  foundations  in 
other  countries. 

The  establlabment  of  an  Exchange  Peace 
Corps,  a  kind  of  "Volunteers  to  America," 
bringing  men  and  women  here  from  abroad 
to  Impart  to  Americans  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  other  languages  and  cultures. 

Finally,  we  have  prc^oeed  a  kind  of  Inter- 
national adult  education  at  the  highest 
level — the  organization  of  a  series  of  semi- 
nars bringing  together  representatives  from 
many  nations  and  many  disciplines  to  seek 
answers  to  the  common  problems  of  ntan- 
klnd. 
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All  of  us — In  dereloped  and  developing 
countri«,  alike,  and  on  both  sldea  of  the 
Iron  CiLTtaln — atiare  the  dealre  to  make  tech- 
nolofy  the  servant  rather  than  the  master 
of  mankind  and  its  futore. 

All  of  ua  have  to  deal  with  the  manifold 
difllcultlea  of  urban  living,  the  relationa  of 
the  masa  media  to  Inherited  cultural  tradl- 
tiona,  the  advantage*  and  Umltatlons  of  new 
methods  of  social  inquiry,  the  Impact  of  au- 
tomation— to  cite  but  a  few  examples.  All 
of  us  stand  to  gain  from  discussing  these 
problems  outside  the  context  of  competing 
national  Interests  of  actual  negotiations. 

The  United  States  has  not  always  been  as 
cordial  a  host  as  Pericles  was  In  Athens  2600 
years  ago  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
President  has  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  to  explore 
ways  of  removing  unnecessary  hindrances  In 
granting  visas  to  guesu  Invited  from  abroad. 
We  are  moving  also  to  lift  restrlcUons  on 
A.Tiencan  scholars  and  scientists  traveling 
abroad,   including   to  Communist  China. 

We  propose  today  to  give  education  a  new 
and  high  status  In  our  International  affairs. 
ivmt  as  we  acted  last  year  to  give  it  a  high 
paiotity  in  our  own  society.  We  propose 
opening  ampler  two-way  channels  for  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  education,  and  offer 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  to  this  purpose. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Chinese  say,  you  can 
only  row  with  the  oars  you  have. 

The  success  of  these  bold  and  generous 
Initiatives  will  depend,  in  the  last  analysis, 
on  the  viuiity  and  creativity  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  from  top  to  bottom.  It  will 
depend  not  least,  upon  our  universities,  pub- 
lic and  private,  secular  and  church  related, 
in  all  their  rich  and  fruitful  diversity. 

It  will  depend,  to  come  back  to  this  time 
and  this  place,  on  Institutions  such  as 
Georgetown  University. 

Through  your  efforU  and  those  of  other 
educational  Institutions  with  the  under- 
s:Andlr.g  and  support  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, our  country  and  its  people  can 
become  identified  as  a  great  educator  of  the 
wi  rid  The  people  of  the  world  can  come  to 
rcimrrt  us — not  as  the  gendarme  of  the  unl- 
■  »rs*-  rut  the  global  center  of  light  and  leam- 
r  Because  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind 
and  xhf  renewal  of  the  spirit  la  so  Important 
t'>  Mv.iization.  the  educator,  the  clergyman, 
t."  <•  ri^;  «opher  la  as  Important  In  Intema- 
•i  .  ..  relation*  as  the  diplomat  and  the 
soiaier 

I  Join  with  you  in  pride  for  your  century 
ar.d  three-quarters  of  service  to  this  Nation 
and  Its  Capital.  I  Join  with  you  In  the  hope 
th.it  the  ambitious  plans  you  have  set  forth 
for  "wisdom  and  discovery  In  a  dynamic 
world"  will  be  realised  I  beileve  that  the 
character,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  people  gathered  here  must  surely 
give  those  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  this  great  university  renewed  confidence 
that  they  bav*  not  aet  their  slghte  too  high. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  A  MAN  WITH 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  HIS  VISIONS 
Mr  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps more  than  other  States,  the  story 
of  Alaska  Is  the  story  of  men  with  the 
courage  of  their  visions. 

In  1860.  William  H.  Seward.  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  administrations  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson,  predicted  thAt 
Russian  settlements  in  Alaska  would  be- 
come 'monuments  of  the  civilization  of 
th^  U:  iu>d  States  In  the  Northwest." 
That,  ua.s  7  years  before  the  sale  of 
Aia.'^ka  bv  Russia  to  thla  country  was 
completed. 


In  the  debate  preceding  the  Senate 
vote  on  approving  the  purchase,  Senator 
Charles  Sumner  predicted  that  the  ad- 
dition of  Alaska  would  bring  to  the 
United  States  untold  quantities  of  wealth 
in  fisheries,  minerals,  furs,  and  timber. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  there  was 
opposition  to  the  purchase,  just  as  there 
was  to  admitting  Alaska  to  the  Union 
91  years  later,  but  the  position  of  those 
with  vision  prevailed  on  both  occasions. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  called  attention  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Alaska  Purehase.  He 
said: 

It  Is  appropriate  that  all  America  should 
participate  in  this  centennial  celebration, 
because  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  which 
has  become  the  largest  State  In  our  Union 
was  a  milestone  even  for  our  entire  country. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  was  the  largest  ac- 
quisition of  land  since  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. It  was  the  last  great  land  area  that 
the  United  States  was  to  acquire.  When  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over  what 
Is  now  Sitka,  Alaska,  on  October  18,  1867, 
the  destiny  of  the  North  American  Continent 
was  permanently  altered. 

The  paragraphs  are  from  the  state- 
ment the  President  Issued  when  he  signed 
Into  law  the  bill  authorizing  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  next  years  celebration 
marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Alaska  purchase.  The  bill  is  In  keeping 
with  the  Alaska  tradition  captured  In 
the  centennial's  theme — "North  to  the 
Future."  The  Alaska  celebration  will  be 
a  centennial  with  a  future  because  men 
of  vision,  recognizing  the  potential  that 
is  Alaska's,  passed  a  bill  requiring  that 
Federal  funds  go  only  for  projects  of 
enduring  economic  value. 

There  are  many  men  of  vision  today 
who  believe  in  the  future  of  Alaska. 
These  Include  men  seeking  ways  to  ex- 
tract economically  natural  resources 
from  its  land,  men  bringing  in  new  busi- 
nesses, men  attacking  the  problems  of 
slum  conditions  in  native  villages.  All 
these  men  are  investing  in  the  future  of 
Alaska  because  they  believe  In  Alaska  as 
did  the  Sewards  of  an  earlier  day. 

March  30  is  known  as  Seward's  Day 
in  Alaska.  It  was  on  that  day.  99  years 
ago,  that  the  Treaty  of  Cession  of  Rus- 
sian America  to  the  United  states  was 
signed.  Seward's  dream  was  approach- 
ing reality. 

Today,  his  vision,  and  the  visions  of 
Senator  Sumner  and  others,  are  a  reality. 
Certainly,  the  thriving  urban  area  of 
Anchorage,  holding  more  than  100,000 
persons,  certainly  the  growing  pictur- 
esque communities  of  Sitka,  Ketchikan, 
and  Juneau,  certainly  the  great  frontier 
city  of  Fairbanks  are  monuments  of  the 
civilization  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Certainly,  the  recent  record  timber  sale 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing king  crab  Industry,  the  expanding 
explorations  and  operations  of  mining 
firms  are  all  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
visions  of  those  who  saw  in  Alaska  a 
storehouse  of  natural  resources. 

I  doubt  that  even  the  most  visionary  of 
these  believers  in  Alaska,  even  as  late  as 
50  years  ago,  would  have  dared  predict 
that  Alaska  would  be  a  major  source  of 
oil  by  1975,  but  today  men  who  know 


are  saying  that  Alaska  wells  will  be  pro- 
ducing 200,000  barrels  a  day  by  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  Alaska  has  a  bright  fu- 
ture. 

We  honor  William  H.  Seward  for  his 
most  important  role  in  the  history  of 
Alaska.  But  in  honoring  this  man  of 
vision,  we  also  honor  all  the  men  who 
have  hsui.  and  do  have,  and  will  have,  the 
courage  of  their  visions  of  Alaska. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WILLIAM  C. 
WELCH,  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  VET- 
ERANS'    ADMINISTRATION     CON- 
GRESSIONAL LIAISON   SERVICE 
Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  5  years,  William  C.  Welch  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  as  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Congressional 
Liaison  Service  and  soon  he  will  be  mov- 
ing on  to  new  responsibilities. 

The  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
staff  members  who  have  worked  with 
Bill  will  sorely  miss  his  service,  his  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  his  eagerness  to  aid 
those  who  have  had  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Bill  was  well  fitted  for  the  position  of 
VA  Liaison  Chief  because  he  had  served 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Coi-ps  and  had  worked 
as  a  staff  member  for  several  Congress- 
men on  Capitol  HUl. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  members  of 
the  Senate  when  I  say  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  Bill  Welch  Is  leaving,  but  we 
can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  he 
will  still  be  engaged  actively  in  affairs 
affecting  veterans  as  a  member  of  the 
VA  Administrator's  Advisoi-y  Council. 

Congratulations  to  you.  Bill,  and  may 
you  continue  to  do  as  well  for  yoxir 
country  as  you  have  done  In  the  past. 


FUNDS    FOR   THE   RURAL   COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT  SERVICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  much  leg- 
islation to  move  America  forward  has 
been  enacted  in  recent  years,  legislation 
that  had  the  strong  support  of  most 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Congress  has 
authorized  programs  to  help  communi- 
ties rebuild  blighted  slum  areas,  give  the 
disadvantaged  a  fighting  chance  to  es- 
cape poverty,  improve  health  services 
and  educational  opportunities,  provide 
food  for  the  needy,  and  build  parks  and 
other  public  facilities. 

These  programs  are  varied  and  com- 
plex. They  are  administered  by  many 
agencies.  Metropolitan  centers — cities 
that  have  large,  well-trained,  highly  so- 
phisticated staffs — can  afford  to  station 
personnel  in  Washington  to  keep  track 
of  Federal  aids  and  to  follow  through  on 
their  city's  applications  for  assistance. 
Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  article  in  the  March  7.  1966,  issue 
of  UJS.  News  and  World  Report,  which 
deals  with  the  massive  problems  of  the 
big  cities  and  how  they  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  available  Federal  assistance. 
The  article  states: 

Some  cities  are  setting  up  their  own  em- 
bassies In  Washington  to  look  out  for  local 
Interests.  TbOM  with  full-time  represenu- 
tlvea  Include  PhUadelpbla,   San  Francisco, 
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OsJtland.    San    Diego,    Dallas,    Jacksonville. 
Fla.,  and  Laong  Beach,  Calif. 

Tills  means  that  programs  enacted  to 
improve  the  weU-t>elng  of  the  public  are 
being  made  available  quickly  to  these 
cities,  that  their  citizens  receive  the 
maximum  intended  benefits. 

But  what  about  the  people  in  our  small 
towns — In  communities  where  the  mayor 
is  an  automobile  dealer  5  days  of  the 
week,  and  a  city  official  on  the  weekend? 
How  about  the  people  In  the  small  un- 
incorporated communities  and  on  the 
farms? 

How  do  they  keep  track  of  Federal  leg- 
islation and  new  Federal  programs? 

How  can  they  effectively  follow 
through  on  whatever  applications  they 
do  file?  ^ 

Our  job  is  only  partly  done  If  all  of 
the  people  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  new  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  older  established 
programs.  The  second  step  must  be 
taken.  We  must  provide  the  people  In 
the  rural  countryside  and  the  hamlets 
and  small  cities  an  effective  means  of 
keeping  tab  on  Federal  legislation  and 
a  tool  to  follow  through  on  their  requests 
for  assistance. 

The  beginning  has  been  made.  Last 
year.  President  Johnson  endorsed  the 
establishment  of  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  directed  that 
it  help  other  Federal  agencies  extend 
their  services  to  rural  people.  That  Is  a 
big  job  for  a  small  agency.  The  staff  of 
RCDS  must  maintain  constant  liaison 
with  practically  every  Department  and 
agency,  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
they  must  arrange  for  administrative 
functions  that  USDA  agencies  can  per- 
form in  the  field  to  make  these  programs 
more  readily  available  to  rural  commu- 
nities and  their  citizens. 

The  1967  Federal  budget  Includes  a 
modest  request  for  less  than  $3.5  million 
to  expand  the  RCDS  staff  and  to  enable 
the  agency  to  serve  all  of  the  50  States. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  modest 
request  for  funds  that  will  enable  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service 
to  function  as  the  President  intended. 


SURGEONS  WITHOUT  PORTFOLIO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
D.  Ralph  Millard  Jr.,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  has 
made  some  very  soimd  suggestions  on 
how  plastic  surgeons  can  be  of  Inestima- 
ble help  to  the  United  States  by  making 
their  special  talents  available  whenever 
they  make  trips  to  foreign  lands. 

As  Dr.  Millard  praints  out,  plastic  sur- 
geons can  perform  great  humanitarian 
service  in  applying  this  kind  of  medical 
diplomacy.  For  in  many  underdeveloped 
countries,  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of 
physical  deformity  and  fewer  trained 
specialists  to  cope  with  these  problems. 

Using  the  power  of  surgical  medicine 
to  correct  physical  deformities  can  in- 
deed be  a  vei-y  Important  step  in  better 
international  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  Millard,  en- 
titled "Plastic  Surgeons  Without  Port- 
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folios "  which  has  been  reprinted  from 
the  December  1962  issue  of  Plastic  and 
Reconstructive  Surgery. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Plastic  Su*cions  WrrBour  Portfolios 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  peregrinate 
from  time  to  time.  Hitchhiking  Europe 
from  Norway  to  North  Africa,  from  L<ondon 
to  Vienna  was  In  quest  of  further  knowledge 
In  plastic  surgery.  Probing  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad  wsje  an 
attetnpt  to  differentiate  propaganda  and 
reality  not  only  In  our  specialty  but  In 
another  way  of  life.  Service  In  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  U  and  the 
Korean  conflict  was  responsible  for  many 
of  us  more  than  circling  the  globe.  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for 
plastic  work  in  various  areas  throughout  the 
Caribbean  from  Antlg^ia  to  British  Guiana. 
The  more  one  sees  of  people  the  more  one  Is 
conscious  of  the  paradox,  people  are  quite 
alike  and  yet  so  unallke. 

"All  men  are  created  equal" — that  Is,  con- 
ceived by  sperm  fertilization  of  egg  and  de- 
livered on  the  end  of  a  placental  cord.  A 
row  of  cribs  at  any  baby  show  Impresses  one 
with  the  similarity  of  humanity.  Yet  at  the 
time  of  conception  endowment  by  heredity 
has  varied  and,  from  that  moment  on,  en- 
vironment and  chance  take  a  hand.  Thus 
newborn  cries  may  sound  alike  but  not  their 
volume  or  their  quality,  and  the  air  inhaled 
will  vary  from  the  humidity  of  Houston  to 
the  dust  of  Damascus. 

Man  may  differ  In  size,  ability,  color,  creed 
and  motivation,  but  each  Individual  possesses 
all  of  these  to  some  degree  and  bow  be 
chooses  to  use.  Ignore,  develop  or  exploit 
them  depends  on  him.  It  would  seem  that 
there  Is  enough  In  common  among  men  for 
understanding  of  one  another.  The  difficulty 
lies  In  our  tendency  to  demand  from  other 
men  our  standards,  expect  them  to  fight 
under  our  rulee  and  to  seek  in  life  what 
we  desire.  If  standards,  rules,  and  goals  vary 
among  Americans,  even  among  plastic  sur- 
geons. Imagine  the  divergence  throughout 
the  world. 

For  Instance,  it  is  inconceivable  to  us  that 
given  a  choice  there  are  men  who  will  take 
tyranny  over  freedom,  war  over  peace.  Yet 
the  assets  of  freedom  and  peace  are  vague  to 
one  who  Is  starving  and  without  hope  of 
relief.  One  has  only  to  wander  the  back 
streets  of  Cairo,  Calcutta  or  Macao  and  look 
upcn  the  dUated  veins  bulging  under  the 
slack  skin  of  emaciated  bodies,  the  bloated 
bellies  of  marasmic  babies  to  understand  any 
lack  of  perception  Into  the  glories  of  freedom. 

Yet  most  men  who  have  known  freedom 
will  risk  their  lives  to  regain  It  and  resent 
forever  having  had  It  tlireatened.  Talk  with 
a  Dutch  farmer  on  the  German  border,  listen 
to  a  Russian  describe  the  cannlbcUlsm  dtirlng 
the  Nttfl  BOO-day  siege  of  Leningrad,  ask  a 
Hungarian  freedom  fighter  about  the  Soviet 
tanks  in  the  streets  of  Budapest,  Deter- 
mination for  freedom  was  responsible  for  the 
birth  of  America,  and  evidence  of  this  same 
spark  Is  seen  today  In  the  avalanche  break- 
ing through  the  Iron  Curtain  Into  West  Ger- 
many, through  the  Bamboo  Curtain  Into 
Hong  Kong,  through  Castro's  Coconut  Cur- 
tain into  Miami. 

A  majority  of  the  world  Is  envious  of  the 
success  of  our  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Z  have  seen  the  dollar  bring  a  glint  In 
the  eye  of  a  merchant  of  Venice,  a  plck- 
jjocket  of  Parts,  a  peddler  In  the  Algertan 
Ca«bah,  a  Bousado  oasis  fig  picker  In  the 
Sahara  Desert,  even  the  semicomatose  In  an 
opium  den  of  Bangkok.  A  Korean  papasan 
and  head  of  a  village  working  in  his  rtce 
paddies  for  a  year  might  earn  $80.  An  at- 
tractive girl  of  the  same  village  during  oc- 


cupation of  American  troops  could  net  an 
equal  amount  In  a  week.  Imagine  the  effect 
of  the  dollar  on  the  economy  of  this  village, 
the  resentment  among  the  native  men  and 
for  that  matter  the  men  In  the  Allied  oc- 
cupational forces  with  less  dollars.  Re- 
member the  average  Russian  laborer's  ectrn- 
Ings  approximate  the  compensation  wages  of 
our  unemployed.  This  alone  is  enough  to 
Incite  Khrushchev  to  throw  a  shoe  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Yet  envy  by  others  Is  no  cause  for  our 
apologies  or  reaaon  for  bewUderment  at  our 
lack  of  international  i>opularlt^  Top  posi- 
tion Is  a  lonely  role  and  a  fair  target.  It 
takes  more  continued  strength,  skill  and 
alertness  to  remain  on  top  than  was  ever 
required  IrUtlally  to  get  there.  A  fat  cham- 
pion Is  soon  dethroned,  but  a  worthy  and 
conditioned  one  welcomes  every  c^portunlty 
to  stand  up  to  both  subversive  and  direct 
attack. 

There  la  no  question  but  that  we  have  a 
happy  and  exciting  way  of  life  that  Is  suc- 
ceeding remarkably  for  us  and  can  serve 
weU  for  others.  It  has  proved  Its  worth  In 
West  Germany  and  Japan  even  after  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  CcHnpare  the  spirit  and 
vitality  of  the  people  of  thriving  Dusseldorf 
or  Hamburg  to  the  man  in  the  street  of  sul- 
len old  Moscow  as  he  gaees  dully  across  the 
tremendous  gap  that  separates  htm  from  the 
Kremlin's  spouting  Niks  and  sputniks. 

Our  ultimate  goal  It  to  stimulate  all  men 
to  work  for  peace  and  a  standard  of  living 
that  Is  equal  to  their  highest  potential  In 
a  free  society.  Where  we  tend  to  fall  is  in 
our  naive  method  of  promoting  this  Inter- 
national Utopia.  To  force  freedom  and 
decree  progress  on  an  unprefmred  people 
brings  collapse  and  chaos  as  the  only  props 
they  poesess  are  torn  from  them.  Progress 
in  freedcxn  cannot  be  given;  It  must  be 
earned.  The  gifts  of  patronizing  handouts 
stir  resentment  In  many,  encourage  begging 
and  blackmail  from  others  while  perpetrat- 
ing a  gradual  blood-letting  type  of  national 
suicide  for  us.  The  technique  of  success- 
ful production,  however,  can  and  must  be 
taught.  Far  sounder  it  is  to  lend  specialists 
to  help  underdevelop«d  countries  help  them- 
selves. The  cooperation  of  mutual  achieve- 
ment wins  converts,  maintains  respect, 
strengthens  friendships  while  also  raising 
standards. 

Our  State  Department  is  making  an  effort 
along  this  line  and  must  necessarily  pro- 
mote, direct  and  carry  out  the  major  portion 
of  this  effort.  Yet,  as  In  all  progress.  Indi- 
vidual initiative  can  be  used  to  spark  vitality 
and  Ingenuity,  cut  redtape  and  reduce  waste 
in  expense  by  Increasing  energy  expended. 
American  specialists  whether  farmers  or 
pharmacists,  doctors  or  engineers,  bankers, 
brokers,  or  Industrialists,  when  traveling 
abroad,  should  make  the  extra  effort  to  con- 
tact the  local  foreign  men  In  their  specialty. 
There  Is  no  better  way  to  enjoy  a  country 
for  similar  interests,  rapidly  reduce  barriers, 
and  cooperative  attack  on  specific  problems 
may  speed  solutions.  When  shown  a  way 
out  of  a  dilemma,  man  spends  his  energy  get- 
ting himself  clear  rather  than  envying  those 
who  are  already  out. 

There  Is  an  added  dividend.  Not  only 
does  the  act  of  teaching  organize  and  crys- 
tallize thought  so  that  we  better  understand 
ourselves,  but  those  who  are  teachers  often 
find  themselves  students.  No  man  Is  so  ad- 
vanced he  cannot  learn  from  another. 
Recognition  of  this  brings  humility  which 
serves  as  common  ground  for  a  free  exchange 
of  thought*.  Although  the  value  of  speak- 
ing the  other  man's  language  must  never 
be  discounted,  language  today  for  us  affords 
less  difficulty  as  English  Is  becoming.  If  not 
the  primary,  at  least  the  secondary  language 
of  many  countries. 

In  this  do  it  yourself  diplomacy  the 
plastic  surg«on  can  be  particularly  effective. 
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Our»  Is  «  apecUlty  which,  with  ita  hint  of 
magic,  touch  of  drama  and  mors  than  a  dab 
of  art.  la  ma»ter«d  by  ao  few  yet  r««p«ct«d 
by  so  many.  There  to  alao  ita  great  human- 
itarian appeal.  What  act  can  bring  greater 
rejoicing  In  a  family  and  a  village  than  the 
•r  iiT^.'-fl-matlon  of  an  Infant  cleft  In  Up,  ex- 
r>ri»s8lor.  paiate.  and  speech  to  a  happy  luck- 
..ir  haby  The  Infinite  Infiuence  of  thu 
s:.>'"  :.i  :v  lies  In  Its  fK>wer  to  render  the  de- 
r  rrr.ed  and  mutilated  suitable  to  take  their 
p:ace  in  society  and  serve  as  living  monu- 
ments not  only  to  our  specialty  but  to  our 
way  of  life 

In  all  underdeveloped  countries  there  Is  a 
greater  precentage  of  deformity  and  leaa 
trained  speclaiute  to  deal  with  It.  This  Is  a 
manifold  opportunity  presenting  a  challenge. 
It  calls  for  shaking  oneself  out  of  the  every- 
day routine  into  a  stimulating  pioneer 
activity  against  a  variety  of  n.sw  problems. 

When  planning  a  trip  write  the  public 
relations  offloe  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  and 
of  the  local  foreign  government  for  con- 
tacts In  your  specialty.  American  plastic 
surgeons  attending  medical  meetings  In 
foreign  cities  should  make  an  effort  to 
meet  the  local  plastic  surgeons  or  surgeons 
dealing  with  reconstructive  problems  and 
seek  from  them  Invitations  to  their  hospital* 
and  clinics  Once  contact  has  been  made 
return  visits  may  be  arranged  on  a  person- 
al basis  or  through  government  sponsorship. 
More  foreign  doctors  should  be  urged  to 
visit  the  United  States  to  evaluate  our  ap- 
proach   to   their   problems. 

In  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  effective 
American  goodwill  ambaaeadors  never  under- 
estimate the  potential  of  a  plastic  surgeon 
without  portfolio — a  double  antidote  to  the 
"ugly  American." 

D.  Ralph  MtLuutn,  Jr  , 

MD      FA.CjS  . 

MlAMT    PlA. 


EMEROENCY   POOD  FOR  INDIA 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  President  Johnson  on  his 
p:opo.sal  for  an  emergency  famine  relief 
proKmm  for  India.  The  United  States 
has  a  humane  and  honorable  tradition 
of  r?r.dp  ir?  assistance  to  alleviate  hu- 
r.ia.-'.  sufferi.'ig.  and  it  Ls  a  source  of  satls- 
farUon  to  .see  this  tradition  continue. 
L-.dla  Ls  a  grea!  country  with  an  ancient 
and  enlightened  clvlllzatton.  With  500 
minion  people.  It  Is  also  the  world's  most 
rop'ilou.s  democracy  And  yet  today 
India  stands.  In  President  Johnson's 
words,  'on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
tragedy  ' 

The  nion.soon  failed  last  year,  the  rains 
did  not  come  In  spite  of  India's  deter- 
mined efforts  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion over  the  last  few  years,  there  was 
little  that  could  be  done  In  the  face  of 
drought  Crops  gradually  withered  and 
died  India  s  Oovemment  now  estimates 
the  need  for  a:;  addlUonal  7  million  tons 
of  im.port.^  eraln  this  year  over  and 
above  what  ha.s  already  been  programed. 
If  the  need  Is  not  met,  there  will  be 
mass  starvation. 

In  order  to  avert  such  a  disaster.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  proposes  we  furnish  3Vi 
million  tons  of  this  requirement,  while  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  other  nations 
to  match  this  amount  Even  before  he 
spoke.  Canada  announced  It  would  make 
a  grant  of  1  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
riT:r  The  President  also  proposes  we 
should  provide  other  foodstuffs,  some  of 
xhlch  will  be  donated  under  the  food- 
:  or -peace    program.      Furthermore,    he 


suggests  we  ship  considerable  amounts 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  order  to  re- 
lease India's  limited  foreign  exchange 
resources  for  much -needed  food  and  fer- 
tilizer purchases  abroad. 

This  Is  a  big  program,  but  in  face  of 
the  drastic  nature  of  the  emergency,  we 
cannot  fail  to  respond.  We  carmot 
hoard  surplus  food  while  millions  starve. 

The  President's  request  is  closely  re- 
lated to  another  of  his  recent  proposals. 
Since  most  of  our  food  shipments  to 
India  have  been  bought  with  local  cur- 
rency, we  now  possess  huge  deposits  of 
Indian  rupees,  usable  only  In  India. 
President  Johnson  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Indo-Amerlcan  Founda- 
tion to  put  $300-minion  worth  of  these 
Idle  counterpart  funds,  to  work.  The 
foundation  would  specialize  In  agricul- 
tural education  and  scientific  research 
to  better  farming  methods  and  increase 
crop  yields.  This  is  mandatory  if  India 
is  to  enlarge  her  capacity  to  feed  herself. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  President 
Johnson's  humanitarian  initiatives 
wholeheartedly.  In  this  modem  era 
when  scientific  techniques  have  overcome 
so  many  of  nature's  ways,  we  must  not 
allow  people  to  starve  for  lack  of  food. 
The  President  deserves,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  get,  the  warmhearted  and  generous 
support  of  the  Congress.  An  editorial  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  concludes 
with  these  words : 

An  undernourlabed  nation  has  no  future. 
Neither  has  an  unskilled  one  in  this  tech- 
nological age.  President  Johnson  la  wisely 
moving  to  provide  the  foodstuffs  and  the 
training.    Indians  must  do  the  rest. 


DENIAL  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS  TO 
SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
to  bring  about  the  cultural  armihilation 
of  3  million  Jews  within  their  own  bor- 
ders have  been  of  grave  and  growing 
concern  to  Americans  of  all  creeds.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  we  In  the  Senate  voted 
unanimously  to  condemn  the  systematic 
denial  of  equal  rights  to  Soviet  Jews  by 
their  government.  But  so  long  as  that 
campaign  continues  Americans  must 
continue  to  raise  their  voices  In  protest. 

It  is  with  some  pride,  therefore,  that  I 
call  to  the  Senate's  attention  two  such 
protests  by  citizens  of  my  own  State. 
Earlier  this  week  Assembljrman  Joseph 
C.  Woodcock.  Jr..  of  Bergen  County  in- 
troduced In  the  New  Jersey  State  As- 
sembly a  resolution  urging  the  Soviet 
Government  to  accord  the  same  cultural, 
educational,  and  religious  rights  to  Jews 
as  are  permitted  to  other  ethnic  groups 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tlmeUness  of  his  action  is  under- 
scored by  the  approach  of  the  Passover 
holiday.  And  what  Passover  will  mean 
this  year  to  those  Americans  who  are 
most  deeply  affected  by  the  plight  of  So- 
viet Jewry  has  been  described  in  moving 
fashion  by  another  distinguished  citizen 
of  New  Jersey— Mrs.  Adolf  Roblson  of 
West  Englewood.  A  long-time  teacher 
and  active  businesswoman.  Ann  Roblson 
has  nevertheless  found  time  to  take  a 
leading  role  In  a  great  number  of  cultural 
and  civic  undertakings. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs 
Roblson 's  article,  published  In  the  Jewish 
Standard  of  Jersey  City,  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Ok  tiu  Oo 
(By  Ann  Roblson) 

When  Purlm  comes,  can  Passover  be  far 
behind?  Pesach  brings  matzoh  and  matzoh 
th  8  year,  has  a  special  significance.  After 
thousands  of  years,  an  extra  matzoh  with  a 
new  meaning  will  enter  our  Seder  services 
To  the  three  matzoh  traditionally  set  aside 
will  be  added  a  fourth  one,  the  matzoh  of 
oppression.  This  "lechem  onl"  will  not  be 
to  remind  us  of  the  oppression  of  Jews  In 
Kgypt  In  Pharaoh's  time,  but  to  remind  us  of 
a  modem  tragedy,  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Kosygln's  time.  Twenty- 
four  national  organisations  In  the  United 
States,  Including  religious  and  lay  groups 
men  and  women  numbering  In  the  millions 
In  their  combined  membership,  say.  "Let  our 
people  survive  as  Jews  or  let  our  people  go." 

Russia  answers  "No"  to  both  euppUcatlons. 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  which  la  the  umbrella  organization  of 
these  24  national  organizations,  includes  re- 
ligious Jews,  from  the  Orthodox  to  the  Re- 
form, and  nonrellglouB,  from  those  who  at- 
tend the  synagogue  of  their  choice  only  on 
Tom  Klppur  to  the  agnostics  and  atheUts 
(the  God  the  agnostics  aren't  sure  of,  and 
the  atheists  don't  believe  In,  Is  probably  a 
Jewish  Ood).  For  each  of  us  a  different 
sensibility  is  outraged  as  we  learn  the  facts 
about  the  plight  of  our  fellow  Jews.  The 
rabbis  and  congregational  representatives  are 
especially  saddened  as  the  synagogues  are 
closed  one  by  one.  Rabbi  Israel  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rabbinical  OouncU  of  America, 
the  chairman  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  conference  group,  came  back  from  his 
visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  with  an  offlcUl  promise 
that  the  Moecow  TesblVa  (Seminary)  would 
be  reopened.  But  it  was  not,  and  the  average 
age  of  the  few  remaining  rabbis  In  Russia 
Ir  89. 

A  recently  returned  traveler  told  of  going 
to  visit  the  one  remaining  synagogue  In  Kiev, 
where  there  are  210.000  Jews.  This  house  of 
worship,  like  all  churches  and  mosques  In 
Russia.  Is  maintained  by  the  government. 
The  buildings  of  other  religions  are  kept  up 
in  line  order  Only  the  synagogue  U 
neglected  miserably.  The  exterior  and  inte- 
rior are  In  disrepair,  the  prayer  shawls  are  In 
tatters,  and  the  few  prayerbooks  are  crum- 
bling with  age.  When  the  young  people 
finally  are  persuaded  by  grandpa  to  go  to 
"shiil."  they  are  as  offended  by  the  dirt  and 
mire  of  the  condition  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  of  their  people. 

This  Is  wliat  Communist  Russia  wants: 
the  complete  de-Judalzatlon  of  her  JewUh 
population.  The  unlXormed  answer,  "But 
Russia  and  communism  are  atheistic;  this  Is 
what  you  would  expect."  If  this  be  true,  why 
are  all  the  other  ethnic  groups,  more  than 
100  of  them  Including  the  Volga  Germans, 
helped  by  the  Government  to  build  and 
maintain  beautiful  churchee  and  seminaries? 
Why  Is  even  the  smallest  minority  group 
given  special  Government -supported  schools 
where  the  teaching  Is  done  In  Its  native 
tongue?  Why  are  there  fiourlahlng  news- 
papers and  magazines  In  all  minority  lan- 
guages—but only  a  small  unworthy  biweekly 
In  Yiddish  and  a  monthly  magazine,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Yiddish  poet  who  la  regarded 
as  a  party  hack  and  an  apologist  for  the 
ultimate  cultural  assimilation  of  Soviet 
Jewry?  Why  can  you  buy  religious  objects 
for  every  reUglon  but  the  Jewish?  Why  can 
you  go  to  see  a  play  in  German  or  in  Arme- 
nian, while  there  Is  nothing  left  of  the  great. 
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Internationally  famous  Russian  Yiddish  The- 
ater? 

A  recent  visitor  told  of  a  Jewish  concert 
which  be  attended  In  a  large  Russian  city. 
The  soloist,  a  singer,  was  an  old  man  who  re- 
turned from  10  years  In  a  Siberian  labor 
camp  with  only  two  fingers  on  his  right 
band.  He  had  lost  more  than  these  two  fin- 
gers, we  were  told:  bis  spirit  and  his  voice 
were  gone  too.  His  rendition  of  Yiddish 
songs  made  It  not  an  evening  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture, but  a  funeral  service  to  mourn  the 
death  of  Yiddish  talent  and  artistry. 

Another  story  comes  to  us  firsthand  about 
eager,  talented  Jewish  children  being  turned 
away  from  Government -run  music  schools. 
When  one  teacher  Intervened  In  the  behalf 
of  a  girted  Uttle  violinist,  the  answer  she  got 
from  the  Government-appointed  principal  of 
the  school  was,  "We  have  enough  Ostralkh's." 

In  my  work  for  the  cause  of  the  Soviet 
Jews,  I  come  across  many  skeptics.  Espe- 
cially frustrating  are  those  who  reject  my 
stories  and  my  statistics.  They  throw  In  my 
face  their  stories  about  what  they  were  taken 
to  see  by  the  lovely  intourlst  g^lde,  and  what 
she  or  some  Government  Jews  have  told 
them.  For  these  naive  Americans,  I  now 
have  my  own  book  of  U.S.S.R.  Government 
statistics.  Even  these  Soviet  figures  prove 
our  case  that  anti-Semitism  In  Russia  exists 
to  the  point  where  it  Is  not  an  exaggerated 
indictment  to  accuse  the  Soviet  Government 
of  cultural  and  religious  genocide  against  the 
Jewish  people. 

Prom  the  section  dealing  with  university 
students  we  can  figure  mathematically  that 
the  percentage  of  Jews  in  the  universities 
at  the  present  time  Is  smaller  than  at  any 
time  during  the  czarlst  regime  when  the 
ntimerous  clausus  laws  were  In  force. 

So  while  we  can  stUl  remember  that  the 
world,  including  the  Jews,  did  not  do  enough 
to  save  the  6  million  Jews  who  perished  In  the 
Nazi  holocaust,  let  us  not  forget  that  there 
is  still  time  to  help  the  3  million  Jews  In 
Russia.  Reliable  reports  tell  us  that  Moscow 
Is  vulnerable  and  Is  susceptible  to  the  pres- 
sure of  world  public  opinion. 

As  we  lean  at  our  seder  table  with  our 
loved  ones— oxir  son  who  has  been  bar- 
mltzvahed,  our  daughter  who  has  Just  been 
accepted  at  Vassar,  Uncle  Ben  who  is  a  high 
Oovemment  official  In  Washington,  Aunt 
Minnie  who  Is  president  of  the  sisterhood, 
and  Cousin  Abe  who  has  Just  returned  from 
the  Zionist  convention  in  Israel — as  we  pick 
up  the  matzoh  of  oppression,  let  us  not  for- 
get to  thank  Ood  that  we  are  Jews  in  the 
United  States.  And  let  us  remember  that 
at  many  a  seder  table  In  the  Soviet  Union 
nothing  of  the  above  picture  could  be  true. 
Even  the  matzoh  would  probably  not  be 
available. 

Let  us  say:  "We  set  aside  this  'lechem 
onl' — this  matzoh  of  oppression — to  remem- 
ber the  3  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Most  of  them  cannot  have  matzoh  on  their 
■eder  tables  tonight.  Conceive  of  Passover 
without  matzoh — without  that  visible  re- 
minder of  our  flight  from  slavery. 

"Think  of  Soviet  Jews.  They  cannot  learn 
of  their  Jewish  past  and  hand  it  down  to 
their  children.  They  cannot  learn  the  lan- 
guages of  their  fathers  and  hand  it  down  to 
their  children.  They  cannot  teach  their 
children  to  be  their  teachers,   their  rabbis. 

"They  can  only  sit  In  silence  and  become 
Invisible.  We  shall  be  their  voice,  and  our 
voices  shall  be  Joined  by  thousands  of  men 
of  conscience  aroused  by  the  injustice  Im- 
posed on  Soviet  Jews.  Then  shall  they  know 
that  they  have  been  forgotten,  and  they  that 
sit  in  darkness  shall  yet  see  a  great  light." 


AN  ON-THE-SPOT  REPORT  FROM 
"VIETNAM 

Mr.    HARTKE.     Mr.    President,    re- 
cenUy  Earl  Richert,  of  the  Scrlpps-How- 


ard  Newspaper  Alliance,  spent  4  weeks  In 
South  Vietnam.  His  summary  of  Im- 
pressions, compressing  his  findings  about 
the  situation  as  It  existed  only  a  week 
or  two  ago,  has  some  elements  of  grave 
doubt  about  whether  our  efforts  even  at 
stepped-up  levels,  can  achieve  t^elr  goals. 
Despite  high  morale  among  our  troops 
and  awesome  fb-epower,  he  finds  few 
signs  of  the  enemy  approaching  a  break- 
ing point,  and  concern  about  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  aspects  of  the  Saigon 
regime. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Richert's  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  March  24, 
may  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
GI's   Want    To    Get   Anothi*   "Chari,ii:" — 

Awesome  U.S.  Power  in  Vietnam  Still  Not 

Enough 

(By  Earl  Richert) 

(Note. — This  is  an  over-aU  size-up  of  the 
situation  confronting  us  In  South  Vietnam — 
some  boiled-down  impressions  of  Editor  Earl 
Richert  of  the  Scrippe-Howard  Newspaper  Al- 
liance after  a  4  weeks'  visit  to  the  area.) 

Honolulu. — The  most  dismaying  aspect  of 
a  tour  of  South  Vietnam  today  Is  the  evi- 
dence that  the  awesome  power  and  energy 
now  being  exerted  by  the  United  States  still 
isn't  enough. 

The  Vtetcong  keep  coming,  asking  for 
more. 

If  the  enemy  is  anywhere  near  the  break- 
ing point — as  a  handful  of  optimists  con- 
tend— there  are  few  signs  of  It. 

ra^powxK 

The  firepower  aspect  of  the  U.S.  effort  is 
something  to  behold.  Planes  loaded  with 
bombs,  napalm  and  sometimes  small  missiles 
fly  from  big  aircraft  carriers  standing  off 
South  Vietnam  with  an  all-out  purposeful - 
ness  as  if  it  were  D-Day  on  Normandy  Beach. 
The  same  Is  true  from  the  airfields  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Morale  among  U.S.  forces  Is  high.  I  have 
heard  pilots  swear  angrily  and  bemoan  their 
luck  when  their  mission  was  scrubbed.  UJ5. 
fighter  and  t>omber  pilots  are  now  doing  what 
they've  been  trained  for  from  years  back. 
And  never  will  they  fight  In  more  favorable 
circumstances — with  no  enemy  air  opposi- 
tion. 

I  was  told  of  young  soldiers  who  were  no 
less  disappointed  when  an  operation  was  de- 
layed for  a  day — they  wanted  to  get  after 
"Charlie,"  the  GI's  name  for  the  Vietcong. 

CKXMLT 

Americans  from  lop  to  bottom  are  work- 
ing arduously  and  grimly.  Commanding 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  besides  di- 
recting the  war.  rushes  around  the  country 
pepping  up  his  own  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops. 

The  American  Embassy  under  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  with  its  many  operations,  is  furiously 
energetic  as  It  advises  and  tries  to  smooth 
out  problems  for  the  stlU-fledgllng  Saigon 
government. 

Information  from  captured  Vietcong  pris- 
oners Is  being  fed  back  to  computers  In 
Washington.  Top  psychologists  are  at 
work — for  example,  we've  noted  the  growing 
sadness  in  South  Vietnamese  songs  after  30 
years  of  warfare,  and  have  Induced  their 
composers  to  come  up  with  peppy  and  more 
cheerful  themes. 

DflXATION 

And  we're  trying  to  help  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment fight  inflation  by  holding  ready 
300.000  tons  of  U.S. -produced  rice  to  sway 
the  market  downward. 


Our  military  intelligence  steadily  improves. 
I  was  told  that  we  now  have  photographs 
as  well  as  OMnpIete  Information  on  the  top 
86  Vietcong  leaders. 

But  the  Vietcong  still  are  strong  and  doing 
well.  As  evidence  of  this.  Marine  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  Walt,  himself  a  tough  fighting  man, 
says  In  his  mountain-top  headquarters  out- 
side Da  Nang,  that  he  must  have  even  more 
than  his  present  45,000  marines.  And  he's 
speaking  about  an  area  where  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  are  regarded  as  well 
trained  and  cajMibly  led. 

PBxsstjax 

The  U.S.  military  policy  Is  to  keep  applying 
more  and  more  pressure  through  more  fire- 
power and  more  men.  How  much  more,  no 
one  can  say.  And  probably  no  one  knows 
what  It  will  take  to  force  the  Communists 
to  call  a  halt  In  South  Vietnam. 

A  diplomat  from  a  friendly  power  Just 
back  from  Hanoi  reported  absolutely  no  sign 
of  change  from  the  "we  are  going  to  win" 
views  long  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders.  He  said  the  men  at  the  top  in 
Hanoi  finally  were  aware  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  Just  another  Prance,  but  that 
did  not  alter  their  view  that  the  United 
States  still  would  get  tired  and  pull  out. 

A  sizeup  of  the  situation  by  a  top  Ameri- 
can is  that  the  war  Is  going  well  militarily 
and  will  get  even  better  as  the  year  goes 
along.  The  big  question  Is  whether  the 
"revolutionary  development"  program  (paci- 
fication) can  be  made  a  demonstrable  suc- 
cess around  the  three  largest  cities,  where 
effort  Is  being  concentrated.  If  It  can,  this 
authority  said,  "we  should  be  seeing  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  by  the  end  of 
1967." 

XtOUBTBtS 

The  doubters  as  to  the  future  In  South 
Vietnam  are  concerned  about  the  economic 
and  political  aspects — whether  the  Saigon 
government  can  win  a  hold  on  the  populace 
through  performance  In  their  l>ehalf .  These 
pessimists  Include  southeast  Asia's  most  suc- 
cessful anti-Communist.  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore  who.  among  other 
things,  declines  to  move  cloeer  to  the  U.S. 
position  because  "of  the  natural  embarrass- 
ment of  being  associated  with  transient 
regimes  in  South  Vietnam." 

The  optimists  are  the  \J&.  military  who 
are  convinced  they  can  win  by  mailing  life 
so  hot  the  Vietcong  will  stop. 

But,  say  they,  more  men  and  guns  are 
necessary. 


PROPOSED  INDIA-AMERICAN  EDU- 
CATION FOUNDATION  CARRIES 
OUT  ONE  OF  GRUENING  FOREIGN 
AID  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  made  to  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Ghandi  by  President  Johnson  for  tl^ 
establishment  of  a  joint  India-American 
Education  Foundation  is  most  gratifying 
to  me. 

On  October  1,  1963.  after  a  study  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  in  10  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  countries,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganlzaion  and  International  Orga- 
nizations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  filed  a  lengthy  report 
in  which  I  discu.ssed  the  growing  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States  in  man- 
siging  the  ever  increasing  amounts  of 
U.S.  controlled  foreign  currencies. 

In  that  report  I  recommended: 

Consideration  should  be  given  toThe  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  fund,  jointly  axlmlnls- 
tered  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the  coun- 
try's Minister  of  Education,  to  be  used  for 
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•ducauonal    scholarsMps.    fellow^p.     wid  been  "«ol<l»  to  th«M  oountrte.  In  Mch*nge  for                         IlnmlUlon.  of  dolU«I 

other  educ«Uon&l  purpoeee.     Such  a  device  local  currendee.    Theee  ctirrencleTarroon-     -,.,^,  ,^,.                            „Z!!! 

wiu  require  a  minimum  of  admlnsri      n  troUed  by  the  United  SUtee    with  a  maktr         ,^^                                  Oneee           itnui 

^Ji"  .*'°**'  ^  ""•  maximum  exten-  p,o««i-  portion  of  them  being  Peetrlcted  to  expendl-         JSmi ;i"o            -:— 

ble  UB.  interference  In  the  economic  affaU-s  ture   for  the   economic  development  hi  the          Jo2 J»'  I              ^°  ' 

of  the  countrle.  involved.  country    generating    the    currency.     Repay-          Jof?— " ^l              l\\ 

-n.e  President's  acUon  In  proposing  an  "!1*  ?1  **"**  l^"^^*'"  continue  for  many         igssi:"":::::::::::::     34"  8             78  9 

India  A,„er,=.„Edu«t,on''po3,„n  Ji^.-^ri   .':'„?.?,."?»r'S^'?  fST         I'S JJ-;             2 

.uhows  c.oeeiy  along  ihe  lines  Of  my  rec-  Because   the  loan*   bear  Intereet,   the  local         J^" ?fo              *i " 

ommendauon  and  I  commend  President  currenclee  available  for  loan  by  the  United         ,o«o la  ?             % 

Johnson  most  highly  for  hla  action.  This  state*  win  be  constantly  increasing.                                "^  ^ 

kind  of  a  solution  is  an  eminently  prac-  ^^  countrlee  currently  receiving  economic                Total                             28S  o            rot  n 

ticai  one  to  meet  the  growing  problem  ****  '"""  ^^^  United  state*,  no  special  ad-                   uw«— «o.«            o*,.v 

which  fhe  U'-'it^  States  will  faric  in  thp  n^»l«tratlve  or  organizational  problem*  arlae          With   the   AID  mlsslona   withdrawn   from 

vf-a-<!     t^    r.Vnp     S«-a,.«.    rTf  7h«    -„-J.  ^^  admlnlaterlng  the  local  currency  loan  pro-      both  Greece  and  Israel,  are  the  normal  staffs 

^    «.!%     wj     cjjue     occause     oi     Mie     ever-  gram.     It  can   be  made  an  integral   part  of      of  our  Embassies  In  thoee  countries  geared 

n.ountiT^.g  amount  of  foreign  currencies,  the  total  aid  program.                                           to  administer  mteUlgenUy  these  ever-grow- 

In    my    report   on    the    Middle    East   I  However,  where  the  aid  program  has  ended      Ing  loan  programs? 

pointed  out ;  in  a  particular  country,  and  the  AID  mission          And   whoever  administers   them,   there  Is 

!•  !«  a  dl.'siurblng  thought  that  In  the  year  *^"  '*®*°  withdrawn.  It  can  be  expected  that      an   added    and    continuing   expense    to   the 

2tj03  in  Greece  our  Embassy  wlU  still  be  pass-  ■«'^o"»  administrative  problems  will  arise  as      American  taxpayer. 

i:.(?    n  :  >an  agreements  for  petroleum  storage  *^"  '^**^  continue  to  be  repaid.                                    Uttle  attention  seems  to  have  been  given 

faculties    service  stations    appliance  manu-  **  °'  December  31.  19«3.  In  the  10  ooun-      to  thle  problem  or  to  its  ImpUcatlons  for  the 

fs   tur:.".i{   faculties,   and   the   like.     Consider  ''*'*'  studied,   there   were  outstanding  loans      future. 

tre  w'.de  variety  of  expert*  who  wlU  have  to  *°**"°K    approximately    $1,109    billion.      Of          In    1961,    the    gross    national    product   of 

be  actac.ned  to  our  Bmbasay  to  pas*  on  the  ^*^''   amount,   W65  1    million   has   been   dls-      Greece  was  $3.2  billion,  while  that  of  Israel 

c  .n  xnic  feaalblUty  of  loan  appllcAtlon*  in  ''"'''*<1-  leaving  $454.6  mllUon  to  be  disbursed,      was  $2  7  bUUon.     Loans  outstanding  as  of 

e-.«ry  conceivable  Held.     Is  this  the  kind  of  '^^    exhibit    vn-A.)      Assuming    an    Inter-      December  31.   1962,  are  to   be  Anally  repaid 

activity  the  Congress  believes  should  be  car-  ***  '^'^*  °^  *  percent  per  annum  on  the  funds      by  Israel  In  the  year  2001  and  by  Greece  In 

ried    on    In   perpetuity   by   our   Embassy    In  *'''**'ly  disbursed  and  a  constant  reloan  rate,      the  year  2003.    At  that  time  the  loan  funds. 

Greece?      Or    Indeed    In    any    other    of    the  *'^*  '°*^*^  currency  loan  fund  la  increasing  In      without   compounding   Interest,   wUl   exceed 

numerous  countrle*  with  accumulated  local  '****•    ^^  countries   at  the  rate  of   approxl-      $«00  million  in   Israel  and  $335  million  In 

currencies    derived    from    our    foreign    aid  '^***'y    WO-S    million    per   year.     When    the      Greece.    Loan  funds  of  this  magnitude  could 

program.  '^''  $1,109  billion  Is  out  on  loan,  the  fund      have  considerable  effect  Ufjon  the  economies 

will  Increase  at  the  rate  of  $44.3  million  a     of  both  these  countries  unless  properly  ad- 

A  solution  along  the  lines  of  the  pro-  y**-''     To  this  must  be  added  the  annual  in-     ministered. 

posed    India -American    Foundation    for  ^"^"t  on  the  interest  paid  and  reloaned.                An  excellent  example  of  the  confused  stau 

educational  purposes  Is  one  way  of  avoid-  Lebanon  has  no  outstanding  loans  repay-      of  our  local  currency  accounts  was  furnished 

uik'  a  contl-.uaUon  ad  Infinitum  of  U.S  ***'*  '"  '*^**   currenciea  so  that,   when   its     by  the  confusion  over  aid  to  the  stricien 

l:.vo;v.-m*rv    in    the   economic    affairs   of  °"^^*°^^8  obligations,  repayable  in  dollars.      Yugoslavian  city  of  Skoplje.     The  New  York 

na-ion_is  «.p.«ilv     th^   Tr.     ^i^h     „  *"'•  ^^^  "**'  ^^'"^  ^'  *>*  °«lther  dollars      Times  account  of  August  18,  1963.  described 

navJon-^speciaily    those    In    which    we  nor  Lebanese   pounds  m  Lebanon  for  eco-     how  our  own  officials  were  in  doubt  as  to 

no  lonKer  maintain  an  economic  aid  pro-  nomlc  development  of  the  country.    Our  dip-     Just  how  much  was  In  the  account  and  the 

8fa"^  lomatlc   mission   in   Lebanon   will   revert   to      Yugoslav  offlclals  were  fearful  over  the  ef- 

I   would   h'lpf   that  the  President  will  normal,  and  our  Ambassador  and  his  staff     feet  of  the  drawdown  of  such  a  vast  sum  of 

raiLV"  an  exRmir.ation  to  be  made  at  the  "^'"^  '^ll  **»^6  *o  "'7  upon  their  diplomatic     money   upon  the  entire  oountry'a  banking 

earliest  possible  moment  of  United  States  ?1^^!'  *°  ™*^*ii.'*  **^*  ^-^^  "P«»«nce"  in     system. 

heid  or  controlled  ^   -elan  currencies  anrf  country.     This  U  as  It  should  be.                   It  foUows  and  makes  InteresUng  reading: 

are    arge  or  will  bee  )me  large,  give  con-  assistance  has  supposedly  ended?                                 "^■"    "kopljk  Am  cmxAm  pkoblem 

sideration  to  the  estaollshment  of  similar  Our  Embassy  in  Israel,  despite  the  end  of      "Fiffy-miUion-dollaT  fund  l»  cattaing  book- 

educatlonai  foundations.  our  economic  assistance  to  that  country  and                             keeping  confusion 

In  view  of  the  recognition  by  the  Oov-  *^*  withdrawal  of  our  AID  mission,  has  a  po-                           -(By  David  Binder) 

care^'b^^KT^^Lia'uon^fSs^rn'^SlJt  ^""  "^  ^ ^.^^uiTlToLrfrd' o°/  llUl               -P--  ^o  the  New  York  Time, 

caasea   oy   tne  population  crisis  In  that  miuion.                                                                           "BrLoaADx,  Yugoslavia  .—The  VS.  Govem- 

country.  it  Ls  hoped  that  the  U.S.  trus-  Thus,  during  the  next  10  years   for  exam-      cent's  authorization  of  $50  million  of  aid  In 

tees  of  the  Foundation  urge  that  a  good-  pie.  repayments  on  account  of  principal  win      '°<=*'   currency   for   the   earthquake-stricken 

ly  portion  of  the  Foundation's  funds  be  approximate  $15  mUUon.  and  interest  pay-      ^^^^  **'  Skoplje  has  created  some  bookkeeping 

devoted  to  educating  and  training  doc-  ments  win  approximate  $10  minion  per  year,     problems  few  Yugoslav  and  American  offlclaU. 

tors,  para  me<lic.<!  and  midwlves  in  India  °^  Embassy  in  Israel  wlU  thus  be  responsl-          '""**  grants  announced  last  Sunday  are  to 

so   that   birth   control   assistance   can   be  **'*  ^°'  ****  operation  of  a  loan  program  in      consist  of  $25  mlUlon  In  direct  aid  and  $25 

mad.-  available  utx)n  reaueat  on  an  evpr  ^™*'  °^  approximately  $26  million  per  year.      •"'}il°°  "*  long-term  loans. 

inr.^J>r  -.  trLlP             '^^"«St  on  an  ever-  ^^^    ^^^    ^i^    ^^^^^    pounds)    which    the            They  are  to  be  drawn  from  special  funds 

L.    ooiu^  si^ic.  Embassy   wUl   negotiate  during  that  period      accumulated  from  the  sale  to  Yugoslavia  of 

I  ask  unar.lmous  consent  that  chapter  win  total  a  quarter  of  a  blUlon  doUars               American     wheat     and     other     agricultural 

VTI  entitled     Future  Uses  of  UJ3.  Owned  Greece  la  in  a  almUar  posiUon.     Here   too       K°o<l«-    These  funds  are  registered  as  dinars, 

Local  Currencies.'    as    contained   in  my  our  aid  program  has  supposedly  ended.             ***•  Yugoslav  currency.  In  the  Peoples  Bank. 

!  "^port    a-s  referred  to  above,  be  printed  Outstanding  loans  to  Greece,  as  of  Decern-          "**  "plalned  today  by  UjS.  Embassy  offl- 

In  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  ^^  31-  ^^^-  totaled  $136.3  million,  of  which     '='*^-  **^®  grants  are  to  come  out  of  a  dinar 

T.^.ere  being  no  objection    the  chapter  •''^  '  minion  has  been  disbursed.     And  be-     ^"°<'  marked  'for  U.S.  use."    The  fund  repre- 

wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reropn  '^"^   °'   Uiterest   charged,   when   full   dls-     •*'»*•  1°  percent  of  the  total  accumulation 

a-  follows                                                 "•■CORD,  bursement  has  been  made,  the  total  loanable      '^n*  ^^«»t  "^'e*  "'nee  1964. 

irrr        ~  fund  Will  Increase  at  the  rate  of  $5.4  million          "The  remaining  90  percent  of  the  accumu- 

VU.  F'    •  i;    '  s<<t  or  US  -OwNH)  Local  a  year.     This  fund  also  win  conUnue  to  In-      latlon  Is  available  for  Yugoslav  projects  such 

»««t«ci»s  crease    indefinitely    at    approximately    this      *■    daxns.    powerplants.    roads    and    canali 

-;;i".'.    ■.  should  be  given  by  the  Con-  '*'••  depending  on  the  interest  charged.             following    specific    agreement    between    the 

gross     I      ;,,.  eiirllest  opportunity,  to  the  e«-  The  repayment  rate  wlU  be  approximately      two  countries. 

UbUst.ment  of  clear  policies  with  respect  to  "»«  »«»»«  as  in  the  case  of  Israel,  so  that  our                       "At  Washington's  Disposal 

futu.-e  uses  of  the  very  large  amounu  of  for-  Kmbaasy  in  Greece  wlU  also  face  the  taak  of          -But  the  U.S    use  fund  is  at  the  dlsxjosal 

tf«  ^,'^H^^^-^'^'"^''^^'*^  '"  ^^'  ^°  "''"*-  °'^"'^-''  '"'»'*'»"'^  '°»°  program.                  of  Washington  for  paying  coets  of  theEm- 

that   t^^^.   o'^h,^  no  reason  to  believe  These  figures  should  be  compared  to  our      bass.    In    B^grade.   cultural    exchange   pro- 

^unt^I  ^  not  .V        H     T^^K^"   "*•"  loan    program    In   the   past    to    Greece    and      grams   and   the  purchase  of  goods   for  U.S. 

m^  ,^^1 JT^  ^n^^  ^t  i"  °**^'  ~"''-  .T         .,,                                                          Artned    Forces    sutloned    in    iurope.      One- 

UrTte^ltL^  economic  assistance  from  the  I  In  mUUons  of  dollars]                          flfth  of  this  fund  is  also  earmarked  for  con- 

y„  ,^.~~           ^              _,  Fiscal  year;                              Greece           Israel      version  into  doUars  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Agrl- 

»».ll^    "^^  "     "•  ™*^*  ™*"y  '°*'^  *°  194»-48 HI.  8  cultural  Department. 

^Trt^t'?n,r?i.^.'?  i"  it,'***^''"""'5~  l«»*«^a- - XM.  0         "No  one  In  the  Embaasy  appeared  to  know 

r.,    iddltlon.  Public  Law  480  products  have  195S today  Just  how  large  the  dlnkTaccumuUtlon 
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In  the  U.S.  use  fund  had  grown.  Last  Sun- 
day someone  picked  the  figure  of  $93  mU- 
llon. 

"But  a  second  look  disclosed  Uiat  the  di- 
nars had  been  acquired  over  a  period  of  years 
in  which  the  exchange  rate  had  varied  widely. 
Estimates  of  the  doUar-dlnar  total  now  range 
between  $63  and  $97  million. 

"As  for  the  Yugoslav  side,  one  Belgrade 
official  said  that  the  Skoplje  aid  authoriza- 
tion had  caused  some  double  takes  In  the 
Peoples  Bank,  where  authorities  had  become 
accustomed  to  annual  U.S.  expenditures  of 
$8  to  $10  million  worth  of  dinars. 
"Belgrade  Surprised 

"He  Implied  that  while  the  Yugoslavs  rec- 
ognized the  U.S.  use  fund  as  an  ultimate  lia- 
bility, no  one  had  expected  Washington  to 
use  so  much  of  It. 

"Two  offlclals  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Richard  Knight  and 
Edgar  Zimmerman,  said  they  were  convinced 
that  the  availability  of  local  currency  would 
help  the  U.S.  aid  program  in  Skoplje. 

"They  noted  that  In  countries  where  local 
currency  was  not  available  to  the  United 
States  through  surplus  wheat  sales,  the 
Agency's  programs  encountered  much  greater 
financing  difficulties. 

"However,  they  suggested  that  the  Skoplje 
disaster  was  of  such  magnitude  that  U.S.  aid 
In  hard  currency  would  also  be  useful.  It  is 
understood  that  several  proposals  along  this 
line  are  to  be  made  by  the  U£.  Government 
In  the  near  future." 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Ambassador  in  each  of  these  countries  should 
"rubberstamp"  applications  lor  loans  from 
these  local  currency  funds,  then  we  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that,  unless  some  device 
Is  found,  there  will  be  need  for  ever- Increas- 
ing technical  staffs  at  the  Embassies  to  serv- 
ice these  ever-Increasing  loan  funds  in  an 
Intelligent  manner. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  long- 
run  effect  upon  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  each  of  these  countries  of  our  con- 
tinued interference  In  a  sizable  segment  of 
their  economies. 

The  power  to  reject  a  loan  application  Is 
the  power  to  direct.  Determining  which 
projects  we  will  or  will  not  support  Is  tanta- 
mount to  having  a  band  In  how  their  econ- 
omies will  develop. 

It  Is  a  disturbing  thought  that  in  the  yecu: 
2003  In  Greece  our  Embassy  will  still  be  pass- 
ing on  loan  agreements  for  i>etroleum  stor- 
age facilities,  service  stations,  appliance  man- 
ufacturing faculties,  and  the  like.  Consider 
the  wide  variety  of  experts  who  will  have  to 
be  attached  to  our  Embassy  to  pass  on  the 
economic  feasibility  of  loan  applications  in 
every  conceivable  field.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
activity  the  Congress  believes  should  be  car- 
ried on  In  fterpetulty  by  our  Elmbassy  In 
Greece?  Or  Indeed  In  any  other  of  the  nu- 
merous countries  with  accumulated  local 
currencies  derived  from  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. If  it  is,  then  the  Congress  should 
proceed  without  delay  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  tjrpes  of  loans  which  can  be 
made  and  to  make  plans  now  for  the  proper 
type  and  quantity  of  staff  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  permanent  program.  The 
fiscal  implications  of  such  a  policy  should 
also  be  thoroughly  explored. 

Some  will  take  the  position  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  Is  desirable.  They  will  say 
that  It  is  good  to  have  a  strong  U.S.  "pres- 
ence" in  these  countries  for  years  Into  the 
future.  It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  not 
here  dealing  with  "years  into  the  future" — 
we  are  dealing  with  perpetuity. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  to  me.  as  one 
reason  for  continuing  U.S.  economic  aid  to 
this  country  or  to  that  country,  that  such 
aid  was  necessary  to  assure  a  "U.S.  presence" 
In  those  countries. 

Obtaining  a  precise  definition  of  the  term 
"presence-  is  extremely  difficult. 


Obviously  It  means  more  than  the  station- 
ing In  a  country  of  the  customary  diplomatic 
mission.  It  seems  to  mean  the  stationing 
of  additional  U.S.  personnel  In  the  country 
to  dispense  technical  assistance  and  money. 
Apparently  mere  diplomatic  missions  are  no 
longer  considered  sufficient  to  express  our 
friendly  intentions  to  the  friendly  nations  to 
which  they  are  accredited. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  can  be  effective  in  a  country  only  If 
It  Is  buttressed  by  technical  assistance  and 
money. 

We  now  face  the  danger,  because  of  the 
accumulation  of  local  currencies,  of  rebuild- 
ing in  a  different  guise  In  our  diplomatic 
missions  an  entirely  new  cadre  of  technicians 
who  will  be  administering  an  entirely  new 
and  ever-growing  AID  program  with  U.S.- 
owned  local  currencies.  It  might  be  produc- 
tive of  more  ill  will  than  good  will  for  the 
United  States.  Who  wants  a  foreign  con- 
troller permanently  stationed  to  determine 
how  you  are  to  spend  what  you  had,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  come  to  assume  was  your  money? 

A  way  must  be  found  out  of  this  dilemma. 

I  put  forth  a  few  possibilities: 

1.  The  loan  agreements  with  Greece  and 
Israel  should  be  renegotiated  to  provide  a 
real  incentive  for  the  repayment  of  some 
or  all  of  these  loans  in  dollars.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate that  In  these  countries,  as  In  many 
others,  foreign  exchange — or  the  lack  of  It — 
Is  a  continuously  pressing  problem.  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  loan  agree- 
ments are  binding  agreements  and  can  be 
changed  only  by  mutual  consent.  However, 
In  order  for  the  United  States  to  get  off  the 
treadmill  on  which  It  finds  Itself.  It  would  be 
well  worth  our  while  to  offer  the  countries 
Involved  substantial  Inducements  to  make 
the  necessary  change.  We  could  offer  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  Interest  rates  or  In 
repayment  rate.  For  example.  Interest  at  4 
percent  per  annum  on  a  $10  million  loan  re- 
payable in  equal  payments  In  30  years 
amounts  to  $6  million.  That  Is  a  sizable 
amount.  I  have  noted  that  a  program  along 
these  lines  was  in  effect  with  respect  to  the 
early  loans  made  to  Greece  and  Israel  giving 
them  the  option  of  repaying  certain  loans  in 
dollars  at  3  percent  interest  or  in  local  cur- 
rency at  4  percent  interest.  In  addition, 
loans  repayable  In  10  years  could  be  made 
repayable  in  20  or  30  years. 

2.  Similar  renegotiation  talks  should  be 
undertaken  with  the  other  countries  studied. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  trust  fund.  Jointly  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the 
country's  minister  of  education,  to  be  used 
for  educational  scholarship)*,  fellowships,  and 
other  educational  purposes.  Such  a  device 
will  require  a  minimum  of  administration 
and  will  avoid  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible U.S.  Interference  In  the  economic  affairs 
of  the  countries  Involved.  A  necessary  con- 
comitant of  such  a  program  would  be  orderly 
phasing  out  of  new  loans  of  local  currencies 
BO  that  ultimately  all  local  currency  owned 
by  the  United  States  will  be  centralized  in 
the  trust  fluid. 

rlNDINCS    AND    KECOMMENDATIONS 

Findings 

The  United  States  has  outstanding  many 
loans  to  many  countries  which  call  for  their 
repayment  in  the  future  in  local  currencies. 
As  the  money  is  repaid,  it,  together  with  the 
interest  it  earns,  is  to  be  reloaned  by  the 
United  States  for  projects  designed  to  aid  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  repay- 
ing the  loans.  In  the  10  cotintries  studied, 
loans  repayable  in  local  currencies  of  $1,109 
billion  had  been  made  as  of  December  31, 
1962.  Because  of  Interest  payments,  the 
local  currency  fund  in  those  10  countries  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  $26.2  million  each 
year. 

Someone  will  have  to  administer  theee 
funds. 


Our  AID  program  In  larael  Is  at  an  end  and 
the  AID  mission  withdrawn.  However,  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years,  oxir  Embassy  In  Israel 
will  be  called  upon  to  negotiate  new  loans 
in  Israeli  poiuids  In  the  amount  of  $250 
mlUlon.  Our  total  AID  program  to  Israel  In 
the  10  years  1953-62  was  $392  million. 

The  problem  in  Greece,  where  our  program 
Is  also  ending  will  likewise  be  great.  It  Is 
a  disturbing  thought  that  In  the  year  2003 
(when  the  last  loan  already  made  will  be 
repaid  In  local  currency)  our  Embassy  in 
Athens  will  be  passing  on  loan  applications 
from  the  Greek  Government.  WUl  not  the 
Interference  of  the  United  States  In  the  local 
economic  development  of  a  nation  be  re- 
sented so  long  after  the  original  loan  ha* 
been  made  and  when  we  are  loaning  not 
dollars  but  local  currencies.  This  problem 
faces  the  United  States  In  the  future  to  an 
ever  greater  extent  as  Its  formal  AID  pro- 
grams come  to  "an  end."  Unless  Congress 
lays  down  guidelines  as  to  how  such  local 
currencies  should  be  spent  in  the  future,  the 
United  States  will  never  be  able  to  get  off 
the  treadmUl,  will  never  be  able  to  end  Its 
aid  program  In  any  country,  and  will  be 
forced  to  maintain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers,  staffs  to  administer  these 
funds  of  local  currencies  which  will  be  con- 
stantly Increasing. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that — 

(a)  Loan  agreements  calling  for  repay- 
ment In  local  currencies  be  renegotiated, 
wherever  possible,  with  great  Inducements 
for  the  repayment  In  dollarsi 

(b)  ConslderatlcMi  be  given  to  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  educational  trust  funds.  Jointly 
administered  by  our  Ambassador  and  the 
education  minister,  into  which  fund  local 
currencies  can  be  repaid  as  the  loans  are 
repaid. 

ExRisrr  VII-A. — VS.  loam  as  of  Dec.  31, 

19€2 

(In  rnlUlons  of  dollars) 


Total 
loaned 

repayable 
in  local 

currencies 

Total 
disbursed 

Potentially 

avaUable 

for  dts- 

bursement 

Turkey 

36.1.8 
2a8 
29.0 

136.8 

10  8 

2.1 

229.0 

Iran         .      

10.  S 

Pyrla        

26l9 

^nnlnn        

2.7 

247.2 

R.0 

62.0 

136.3 

24a  8 

ZO 

309.8 

4.6 

19.2 

7S.S 

197.3 

.7 

Israel    

87.9 

LIbva      

.4 

Tunisia 

42.8 

Or^eoe 

62  8 

Egypt 

43.  S 

Total 

1,109.6 

6&S.1 

464.8 

Source:  Prepared   in   the    offloe   of   Senator    Ernest 
Grucnlng. 


DA"V1D  DUBINSKY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  on  March  16  David  Dublnsky 
surprised  his  ILGWU  colleagues  and  his 
friends  by  announcing  his  retirement  as 
president  of  the  union  as  of  April  12. 
With  characteristic  dramatic  timing,  he 
interrupted  a  routine  executive  board 
meeting  and  announced  his  intentions. 
"I  don't  want  to  die  In  my  boots,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  be  free." 

David  Dublnsky's  freedom  will  dimin- 
ish the  freedom  of  the  rest  of  us  cor- 
respondingly. For  his  entire  life,  and  his 
more  than  30  years  as  president  of  the 
ILGWU  have  been  dedicated  to  fighting 
for  the  freedom  and  the  human  dignity 
of  others — his  members  and  retilly,  all 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  great  labor 
leaders  In  our  history.     His  name  is 
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aynonymoua  iirlth  responsible  and  socUl- 
ly  creative  union  action.     Hlj  achlere- 

rr.pnis  for  his  workers  are  too  extensive 
to  rfcount.  Let  It  only  be  said  that  by 
f\^'hurig  tor  decent  working  condittom 
£ind  working  for  better  housing.  tM 
brought  Uiousand*  of  tmmlgr&nt  work- 
*>:  ^  out  of  the  alums  and  Into  the  main- 
stream of  Arr.P'rican  life. 

r>avid  Dubmskys  retirement  brought 
f^rth  dozen.s  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  in  praLse  of  his  life's  work.  Mr. 
President,  I  a^k  uiianimouB  consent  that 
I  may  insert  some  of  these  articles  in  the 
RcroRD  at  this  lime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
■^  *»re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  foilows: 

(Proni   tbe  Washington   (O.C.)    Post. 
Msr.   17.  1»«6| 

PiesnwNT    rom    34   Txars.    Dusinskt    Qum 
ILOWU 

N«w  York  March  18 — With  a  t«ar  In  his 
eye,  but  also  with  a  big.  impish  smile  ol  re- 
lief, 74-year-old  David  Dublnsky  this  after- 
noon announced  his  retirement  as  president 
Of  the  International  Ladles  Qarment  Work- 
•TT!  tJnlon  as  of  April  13.  19«fl. 

The  f>eppery.  Poll8h-t>om  Immigrant,  who 
has  led  the  ILOWU  for  84  years,  made  his 
surprise  announcement  before  21  top  oflBclals 
ot  the  union's  general  executive  board,  which 
Is  holding  Its  regular  semiannual  meeting 
this  week  at  the  Americana  Hotel  In  Man- 
hattan. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  his  resignation. 
Dublnsky  said  the  "cares  and  burdens"  of 
his  office  were  such  that  he  had  given  seri- 
ous consideration  to  retiring  In  1959.  But 
a  "politically  motivated  atteaxpt  by  the  then 
nauonal  Republican  administration  to  be- 
smirch the  reputation  of  our  union,"  made 
It  his  "duty"  to  say  on  until  the  ILOWtJ 
was  "vindicated." 

The  man  generally  favored  to  replace  him 
IS  0«&eral  S«cretary -Treasurer  Louis  Stul- 
t>enr.  *♦.  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  union 
.•'.'•   39  years. 

Dubinsky.  who  will  shortly  leave  for  a  va- 
cation m  SuTope,  said  that  his  resignation 
would  in  no  way  curtail  his  activities  In  the 
labor  movement. 

Under  his  34-year  relgn.  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union  made  many 
notable  gains,  including  the  first  garment- 
industry  agreement  to  provide  for  a  35-hour 
workweek  (1B33).  the  first  Industry  agree- 
ment to  esUbllsh  an  employer-contributed, 
pooled  fund  for  workers'  vacation*  (1937), 
health  and  welfare  funds  (1938),  retirement 
funds   (1043).  and  severance  pay   (1950). 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  I96fl| 
Piowrzm    IN    Union    Statksmansrip 

In  his  more  than  three  decades  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union,  David  Duhtnaky  has  made 
hu  own  nam-  and  that  of  his  union 
synonymous  *  u-,  wclal  reepoiialblllty  and 
rreaUvlty.  His  retirement  at  the  age  of  74 
deprives  the  Nation  as  well  as  organized 
labor  of  one  of  its  most  constructive  voices. 
The  loss  Is  particularly  acute  for  New  York 
City,  where  the  garment  union  has  long 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  city's  biggest 
Industry. 

Mr  Dubinsky  preceded  Walter  P.  Reuther 
and  George  Meaney  In  enunciating  the  con- 
cept that  labor  must  go  forward  with  the 
community  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  He  helped  emancipate  the 
workers  of  the  old  Jewish  and  ItaUan 
ghettos  .'rom  thp  .sweatabop,  tb«D  turned  to 
the  stiu  unftnished  tuk  of  protecting  a  new 
.fp  .i-.-ation  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  work- 
ers from  the  eroelve  effect  on  union  wages 
-il  '•ompetition  from  "runaway"  employers 
:r.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  South. 


A  Ufeloog  foe  ot  tialon  rseketMn,  be  vaa 
a  chief  architect  ot  the  ethical  practloae 
codes  tJt  the  ArL-<;K>.  When  It  beoaae 
dear  in  the  early  ermndala  orer  maladiBla- 
letratlon  at  mmaj  oalofi  wetf are  and  pooBlaM 
funds  tbat  labor  could  not  do  the  cleanup 
io*>  alone,  he  was  prlnclpaUy  responsible  for 
persuading  the  rest  of  organised  latx>r  to 
abandon  Its  tradltlooal  reststanoe  to  any 
form  of  government  help  In  eradicating 
abuses. 

He  has  never  lost  the  sense  that  unionism 
Is  a  cause,  not  a  business.  He  extended  tbat 
conception  Into  the  political  realm  In  the 
last  municipal  election  by  throwing  his 
energies  Into  John  V.  Lindsay's  fusion  cam- 
paign. Instead  of  lining  up  with  Mr.  Meany 
and  the  Central  Labor  Council  in  ritualistic 
adherence  to  the  old- line  Democrats. 

To  all  his  activities  he  has  brought  ex- 
citement and  imagination,  and  these  quali- 
ties will  be  especially  missed  In  a  movement 
Increasingly  dominated  by  organization 
men.  The  union's  sound  policies  undoubt- 
edly will  continue  under  Louis  Stulberg,  its 
dedicated  and  able  secretary-treasurer,  who 
seems  virtually  certain  to  move  up  to  the 
top  spot:  but  no  one  will  be  able  to  dupli- 
cate the  Dubinsky  gusto. 

IKrom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.   18.  19««| 
DoBiKSKT  Srxrs  Doww 

The  retirement  of  David  Dubinsky  from 
the  presidency  of  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union  is  one  of  those  land- 
mark events  by  which  communities  date 
their  histories  more  precisely  than  by  the 
calendar. 

Dubinsky  has  long  been  a  spirited,  tem- 
pestuoiu  figure  on  the  municipal — and  na- 
tional— landscape.  A  man  of  strong  emo- 
tions and  deep  conviction,  he  would  be  the 
last  to  ask  that  bis  contributions  be  recited 
as  a  record  of  infallibility. 

Nevertheless,  in  most  of  the  great  historic 
dramas  of  our  era.  he  has  been  an  influential 
participant:  In  the  liberation  of  the  sweat- 
shop multitudes.  In  the  struggle  against 
Conununlst  exploitation  of  labor's  grievances, 
and  In  the  building  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  coalition.  He  never  ran  from  a  fight. 
and  If  there  were  a  few  engagements  he 
might  have  more  wisely  avoided,  he  has 
never  lost  the  high  vision  which  animated 
his  youthful   rebellions. 

His  "retirement'  we  suspect,  will  be  a 
figure  of  speech:  his  presence  will  continue 
to  be  felt  in  the  top  councils  of  labor,  as 
within  the  union  so  totally  Identified  with 
his  name  and  in  other  areas. 

Dubinsky  is  one  of  that  company  of  mem- 
orable leaders  who  rejected  the  conventional 
concept  of  "business  unionism"  and  vis- 
ualized labor  as  a  dynamic  social  force  In  the 
Nation.  He  brought  Imagination,  creativity 
and  passion  to  his  post;  we  take  comfort 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be  around. 
His  torch  U  stUl  held  high  and  many  will 
light  their  candles  from  It  for  a  long  time. 

I  Prom  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press, 

Mar.  18.  1966) 
David  Dttbinskt  Closks  His  Desk 

David  Dubtnsky's  decision  to  retire  from 
the  presidency  of  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union  la  a  noUble  date 
In  the  history  of  American  labor.  It  could 
even  be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  an  era.  for 
when  Mr.  Dubinsky  took  office  In  1932  the 
ILGWU  was  rent  by  an  internal  war  with 
the  Communist  Party,  then  aiming  at  a  gen- 
eral labor  takeover  which  B4r.  Dubinsky  and 
his  allies  effectively  thwarted. 

David  Dubinsky  was  no  mere  social  the- 
oretlcUn.  As  he  has  said  himself,  he  de- 
cided early  in  life  that  being  just  a  do- 
gooder  Is  not  enough,  that  effective  leaders 
must  be  politicians,  too.  So  he  became  a 
politician  •  •  •  he  still  r«taln8  hU  vice 
chairmanship    of    the    Uberal    Party  •   •   • 


and  b«  mingled  Idealism  with  a  reasoned 
pragmatism. 

His  path  was  not  smooth.  Who  can  agree 
with  all  the  Ideas  tbat  run  through  such  a 
man's  headf  But  today  his  union  has  few 
strikes  and  is  also  so  rich  that  its  psiulon 
fund  lends  money  to  the  Rockefellers. 

All  antl -Communists,  Including  many  who 
fought  Mr.  Dubinsky  tooth  and  nail  on  other 
Issues,  wish  him  well  in  the  coming  years. 
The  man  had  a  Job  to  do  and  he  knew  how 
to  do  It.  An  entire  Industry  Is  Ijetter  off 
Itecause  of  him. 


(Prom  the  World  Telegram.  Mar.  18.  1966) 
Davib  DxrstNBXT   Rsnaas 

David  Dubinsky,  after  34  years  as  president 
of  the  International  Ladles  Garment  Work- 
ers, has  retired. 

Dubinsky  has  been  an  insUtutlon  in  his 
union  and  In  the  industry,  and  an  influence 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  organized  labor  gen- 
erally and  In  New  York  politics. 

In  his  aggressive,  outspoken  way.  Dubin- 
sky has  earned  his  share  of  foes  and  hU 
maneuvers  naturally  could  be  faulted  from 
other  points  of  view.  But  he  took  a  bank- 
rupt, puny  union  in  an  industry  with  the 
most  sordid  working  conditions  and  built  it 
to  wealth  and  power,  with  probably  the  most 
complete  welfare  program  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

He  used  nerve,  theatrics,  Ingenuity,  po- 
litical know-how,  and  unsparing  use  of  his 
own  authority.  He  has  been  a  one-man 
show.  But  his  union  gained  respect  as  well 
as  potency,  and  probably  with  the  chief  fac- 
tor In  bringing  stability  and  decency  to  the 
garment  Industry — with  only  the  rarest  use 
of  strikes. 

Once  a  Socialist.  Dubinsky  organized  the 
American  Labor  Party  In  1936.  and  aban- 
doned It  in  later  years  when  Communists 
moved  in.  Thus  started  the  Liberal  Party. 
stUl  often  a  decisive  force  in  local  elections. 

In  a  colorful  life  of  74  yeara  Dubinsky  has 
cut  quite  a  figure.  By  hU  vigor  and  Intense 
distaste  for  the  corruptlbles  he  also  cut  a  pat- 
tern  of  union  leadership  some  of  the  lately- 
come  dilettantes  In  the  union  business  can't 
even  approximate. 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal-Ameri- 
can, Mar.  18,  1966 1 
Btrr  Not  Ooodbt 

It  was,  above  all  else,  the  dynaimlc  spirit 
of  David  Dubinsky  that  lifted  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union  from 
a  slag  heap  of  Communlst-rldden  Insolvency 
that  it  was  in  1933  to  the  national  showcase 
of  responsible  and  constructive  unionism 
that  it  is  today.  And  In  so  doing,  of  course, 
Mr.  Dubinsky  himself  achieved  national 
stature  and  Influence. 

He  has  been  aptly  named  the  little  giant 
of  the  garment  workers.  It  was  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  who  liberated  the  cutters, 
pressers,  and  seamstresses  from  the  sweat- 
shops and  tuberculosis  "lung  blocks"  of  the 
Lower  East  Side.  He  fought  labor  racketeer- 
ing wherever  he  found  it.  To  him,  unionism 
has  been  a  dedication;  a  vocation  in  the  trxie 
sense  of  that  word. 

Now  Mr.  Dubinsky  has  announced  that,  at 
the  age  of  74,  he  Is  resigning  as  president  of 
the  ILOWU.  and  news  stories  speak  of  his 
"retirement." 

We  come  to  a  question  of  meaning.  He  Is 
walking  off  stage,  yes.  But  It  Is  Impossible  to 
believe  that  he  is  closing  the  gate  on  the 
devotion  of  a  lifetime.  He  remains  a  vice 
president  of  the  APL-CIO  and  a  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Liberal  Party. 

That  is  all  to  the  good.  The  little  giant  U 
headed  toward  the  wings,  but  we  have  reason 
to  hope  his  Influence  will  continue  to  be  felt. 
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Was  TO  DI>. 

The  fashion  business  may  lose  one  of  Its 
good   customers  as   a   result   of   the  David 


Dubinsky  resignation.  A  telegram  from  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Ksnnkdt  to  the  union  presi- 
dent said : 

■After  reading  the  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing, Bthel  refuses  to  buy  any  more  dresses." 

iFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17.  1966] 
DtTBiNSKY — An  Original:  His  Retiremknt  Is 
Dramatic    Reminder    of    the    Change    in 
Unions  and  Unionists 

(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 
The  retirement  of  David  Dubinsky  pro- 
vides a  dramatic  reminder  ol  the  speed  with 
which  the  great  union  builders  of  the  New 
Deal  era  are  vanishing  from  the  labor  scene. 
John  L.  Lewis,  Philip  Murray,  Sidney  Hill- 
man.  William  Green  and  a  dozen  others 
whose  names  once  appeared  on  the  front 
pages  almost  as  often  as  the  President's  have 
all  preceded  the  little  giant  of  the  Interna- 
lional  Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union  Into 
the  flies  of  history. 

Labor's  new  men  of  jjower  are  a  drabber 
lot,  steeped  In  the  Intricate  responsibilities 
of  administering  and  conserving  a  movement 
that  has  become  richer  In  funds,  status,  eco- 
nomic security  and  political  Influence  than 
In  fresh  ideas  for  organizing  the  millions 
of  workers  still  outside  union  ranks.  Mr. 
Dubinsky  was  always  an  original,  as  distinc- 
tive as  Seventh  Avenue  and  the  polyglot 
army  of  cutters,  pressers  and  seamstresses 
he  helped  to  clUnb  out  of  the  sweatshops 
and  the  steaming,  tuberculosis-ridden  "lung 
blocks"  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 

His  surprise  farewell  at  yesterday's  meet- 
ing of  the  ILGWU  general  executive  board 
in  the  Americana  Hotel  was  sUalght  out  of 
the  old  Yiddish  Art  Theater,  complete  with 
tears,  laughs  and  a  hug  for  his  wife  Just  out 
of  the  hospital  after  weeks  of  treatment  for 
arthritis.  It  was  the  best  show  of  Its  genre 
since  Boris  Thomashefsky  and  Maurice 
Schwartz  surrendered  Second  Avenue  to  off- 
Broadway. 

1  had  a  union  lite 
When  the  union's  secretary-treasurer, 
Louis  Stulberg,  who  Is  the  man  most  likely 
to  succeed,  led  his  stunned  colleagues  in 
trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Dubinsky  to  stay  on, 
he  replied:  "I  didn't  have  a  life;  I  had  a 
union  life.  I  don't  want  to  die  In  my  boots. 
I'm  not  waiting  for  a  free  funeral.  I  want  to 
be  free." 

He  reminded  them  that  they  had  tried  5 
years  ago  to  get  him  to  take  things  easier 
by  going  on  a  3-day  week.  That  lasted  Just 
1  week.  "You  know  my  nature."  he  said. 
"If  I'm  president,  I  can't  only  be  president 
from  morning  till  night.  It  has  to  be  from 
morning  till  next  morning."  They  still 
wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer,  but  they 
all  left  knowing  his  decision  was  Irrevocable. 
It  will  be  a  hard  change  for  them  and  for 
him.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  be  au- 
thor of  all  the  union's  major  policies  and 
chief  negotiator  in  every  major  contract. 
He  was  also.  In  the  wordo  of  an  intimate, 
"our  best  editor,  best  publicity  man,  best 
architect,  beet  ticket  taker,  best  seat  ar- 
ranger, best  auditor,  best  economist,  and 
best  dramatic  actor — and  he  had  to  do  It  all 
himself." 

At  the  triennial  conventions  he  was  proud 
papa  to  the  delegates  representing  the 
union's  447,000  members.  In  his  major 
speeches  he  would  range  across  the  moun- 
talntops  of  social  Idealism.  And  a  minute 
later,  while  the  mood  of  exaltation  was  still 
strong  in  the  hall,  he  would  scold  some  un- 
wary unionist  for  stirring  from  his  seat.  He 
Injected  a  note  of  high  drama  Into  every 
report  and  every  talk. 

Five  Presidents,  from  PVanklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Invited  him  to  dine 
at  the  White  House.  His  favorite  stories 
there  were  of  the  days  he  spent  in  a  czarlst 
Jail  at  the  age  of  16  after  calling  a  strike 
against  his  father's  bakery  In  Poland.     For 


example,  he  would  put  a  ring  of  water  around 
his  bed  at  night  to  keep  off  the  roaches. 

When  he  became  president  of  the 
ILGWU  In  1922,  a  disastrous  Internal  war 
with  the  Communists  had  left  the  union  so 
broke  that  it  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
its  electric  bill.  But  In  recent  years  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  Its  wel- 
fare and  pension  funds  enabled  it  to  make 
loans  to  the  Rockefellers  for  civic  Ijetter- 
ment  projects  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  prestige  that  accrued  to  his  union 
caused  other  labor  leaders  to  turn  to  him 
for  guidance  In  creating  a  better  image. 

One  such  was  James  C.  Petrillo,  the  salty 
leader  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, in  a  period  when  his  union  was  under 
widespread  attack  for  insisting  on  the  em- 
ployment of  standby  musicians.  A  delega- 
tion sent  by  Mr.  Petrillo  learned  that  Mr, 
Dubinsky  had  no  high-pressure  publicity 
organization,  but  merely  an  editor  for  Its 
Internal  publications.  When  the  group 
asked  the  ILOWU  head  for  his  "secret." 
he  told  them:  "Live  right." 

He  practiced  his  own  maxim  in  a  thousand 
ways.  Here  Is  one  he  never  let  the  public 
luiow  about:  In  1950,  when  the  union  was 
celebrating  Its  golden  anniversary,  the  exec- 
utive board  voted  to  authorize  a  t5,000  In- 
crease In  Mr.  Dublnsky's  salary  of  $17,500. 
When  he  refused  to  take  the  money,  the 
board  Insisted  that  the  union  buy  him  a 
summer  home  as  a  retreat  from  his  arduous 
duties. 

THEN  A  modest  HOUSE 

Over  a  7-year  period  union  representatives 
sought  to  interest  him  In  one  luxurious 
home  or  another,  and  he  turned  them  all 
down  as  too  lavish.  Finally,  In  1957,  he  was 
entranced  by  a  modest  house  on  Tlana  Bay 
In  the  Hamptons.  The  union  bought  it  for 
»17,500  and  put  $7,500  more  Into  remodeling 
it.  But  Just  as  the  Dublnskys  were  about  to 
move  In,  the  newspapers  carried  stories 
about  the  $160,000  home  In  Seattle  that  Dave 
Beck  had  acquired  with  funds  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

In  great  embarrassment  the  ILGWU 
chief  informed  the  board  that  be  could  not 
accept  the  Long  Island  house,  but  the  board 
unanimously  rejected  his  declination.  The 
impasse  ended  only  when  one  vice  president 
said:  "If  this  will  make  Dubinsky  unhappy, 
we  must  respect  his  wishes."  Mr.  Dubinsky 
then  arranged  to  buy  the  house  himself  by 
paying  the  union  the  $25,000  In  five  annual 
Installments. 

He  referred  to  the  incident  obliquely  yes- 
terday when  general  objection  arose  to  his 
retirement.  Without  mentioning  the  house 
or  anything  else  about  the  specific  circum- 
stances, he  reminded  the  board  that  once  l>e- 
fore  all  the  vice  presidents  had  disagreed 
with  a  Dubinsky  decision,  but  had  decided  in 
the  end  that  they  must  respect  his  wishes. 
"I  urge  you  now  to  comply  with  my  wishes," 
he  said  simply.    It  was  bis  swan  song. 

[From  Newsweek,  Mar.  28,  1966] 
L&bob:  Hail  and  Farewell 
David  Dublnsky's  credentials  for  the  class 
struggle  already  were  Impressive  when  he 
arrived  in  the  United  States  as  an  18-year-old 
immigrant  in  1911:  he  had  recently  escaped 
from  a  labor  camp  in  Siberia,  where  he  had 
been  sentenced  as  a  "revolutionary  conspir- 
ator" from  his  native  Poland.  Like  countless 
other  Jewish  Immigrants,  young  Dubinsky 
found  his  first  Job  in  New  York  City's  oppres- 
sive garment  indtistry;  and  a  sense  of  Injus- 
tice first  aroused  by  czarlst  police  was  sharp- 
ened by  the  plight  of  thousands  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  laboring  up  to  70  hours  a 
week  (for  as  little  as  $6)  in  the  dim  light  of 
steamy  sweatshops.  He  quickly  Joined  Cut- 
ter's Ixxal  10  of  the  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union  (ILGWU),  battled 
his  way  through  a  succession  of  union  jobs 
and,  starting  with  bis  first  election  to  the 


office  In  1932,  dedicated  the  next  34  years 
of  his  Ufe  to  the  presidency  of  the  ILGWU. 

With  Dublnsky's  blend  of  dedication  and 
dash,  energy  and  enterprise,  the  ILX3WU 
was  pretty  much  a  one-man  show.  "Dubin- 
sky is  our  best  editor,  best  publicity  man, 
best  architect,  best  ticket  taker,  beat  seat 
arranger,  beet  auditor,  best  economist,  and 
best  dramatic  actor,  "  an  admiring  subordi- 
nate once  said — and,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
the  stubby,  tireless  president  was  all  of  those, 

Internally,  he  beat  off  Conununlst  efforts 
to  control  his  union  in  the  1930's  and  1940'8. 
From  employers  in  a  marginal,  highly  frag- 
mented Industry,  he  won  a  36-hour  workweek 
as  far  back  as  1933.  While  wages  in  the 
ladies'  garment  industry  are  still  compara- 
tively low  (an  avM-age  of  $66.91  per  week, 
compared  with  a  national  average  for  the 
softgoods  Industry  of  $95.28),  ILGWU  con- 
tracts were  early  pattern-setters  for  employ- 
er-financed vacations  ( 1937 » ,  health  and  wel- 
fare funds  (1938),  and  severance  pay  (1950). 

GROWTH 

As  ILGWU  grew  in  membership  (from 
40,000  in  1932  to  363.000  today)  and  resources 
(from  a  $2  mlUion  deficit  to  a  $571  million 
surplus),  Dubinsky  invested  union  funds  in 
such  projects  as  cooperative  apartments  on 
New  York's  lower  East  Side  ($20  million), 
low-cost  housing  in  Puerto  Rico  (with,  erf  all 
people,  the  Rockefellers  as  partners)  and 
Unity  House,  the  ILiGWU's  850-acre  resort  in 
Pennsylvania's  Pocono  Mountains.  Politi- 
cally, he  was  a  friend  of  Presidents.  But  his 
impatience  with  the  two  parties  led  him  to 
help  form  first  the  American  Labor  Party  in 
1936  and  then  in  1944,  New  York's  Liberal 
Party. 

But  as  the  years  passed,  Dublnsky's  ad- 
vancing age  and  around-the-clock  devotion 
to  his  Job  frayed  his  temper  and,  perhaps, 
dimmed  his  vision.  At  an  ILGWU  banquet 
last  year,  he  devoted  his  considerable  forensic 
talents  to  an  insulting  harangue  of  a  fellow 
officer  for  Ixjtchlng  some  minor  dinner  ar- 
rangements. To  keep  restive  garment  mak- 
ers within  the  ILOWU's  New  York  power 
base,  he  undercut  labor's  efforts  to  raise  the 
State's  minimum  wage. 

One  day  last  week.  Dave  Dubinsky,  now  74, 
called  a  meeUng  of  the  ILGWU's  general  ex- 
ecutive board  to  order  at  New  York's  Ameri- 
cana Hotel.  Then,  with  his  keen  sense  of 
the  dramatic,  he  allowed  discussion  to  ramble 
along  on  the  need  for  raising  money  for  next 
fall's  political  campaign,  l>efore  suddenly 
asking  to  speak, 

raxEDOM 

"In  an  organization  or  in  human  life, 
nothing  Is  permanent  or  forever,"  he  said 
quietly,  his  eyes  brimming  with  tears.  "I 
don't  want  to  die  In  my  boots.  I  want  to 
be  free."  What  he  meant  was  that  he  was 
retiring. 

Dublnsky's  stunned  colleagues  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  reconsider,  but  he  refused 
( the  next  day  Secretary-Treasurer  Louis  Stul- 
berg, 64,  was  elected  to  succeed  him).  And 
as  the  old  revolutionary  headed  for  a  wdl- 
earned  rest,  hU  friend  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  offered  a  grateful  labc«^  move- 
ments  valedictory.  "No  one,  I  suppose  will 
ever  completely  tabulate  all  the  good  that 
David  Dubinsky  achieved  in  his  lifetime," 
Meany  said,  "and  he  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  no  one  should  try.  For  It  was  the 
deed  that  always  counted  with  him,  not  the 
plaudits."  

IFrom  the  New  Republic,  Apr,  3,  1966) 
DD. 

Any  of  many  adjectives  described,  partially, 
David  Dubinsky,  who  retires  In  June  as  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Ladles"  Garment 
Workers'  Union:  "dynamic,"  "ebullient," 
"puckish,"  "prophetic,'"  "cunning."  At  the 
union's  convention  in  Miami  last  May,  wtoen 
some  journalists  were  speculating  that  Du- 
binsky, then  73,  might  step  down,  a  speaker 
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mockfKl  tiiem  oj  noUnc  that  th«  chief  raa* 
earl  lor  than  tha  wrlt«n  and  vorkMI  Ut«r. 
•Whjr  »hould  he  retire*"  b«  askad.  Ther? 
were  twj  major  conalderaOoil*.  D'ur.uiskT 
had  taken,  over  the  presidency  of  th«  ILGWU 
during  the  ip-cat  deprwwlon.  whan  It  wu 
thinned  in  membership,  dUrupted  by  Com- 
m  in.4t  facuonallsm.  and  virtually  pennlleas. 
He  Wig  tnid  he  would  be  the  union's  under- 
taker Tr:e  :.ew  pr«atd«nt  walked  up  to  hla 
;  >u.'th-a.wr  offlce.  becaoae  tba  elevator 
w  isn  t  riir.naig;  the  union  couldn't  pay  Its 
e.ectrl.ity  n;!l  The  next  two  decades.  Du- 
h;;  sk.'  ?oad«-d  and  flailed  tUe  ILOWU  to  a 
:>.»  'I  IP,  f  affluence  and  extraordinary  pres- 
t  .<e  He  leaves  it  with  about  MT  nallllon  In 
!•-«  (?ener^l  fund  and  •400  million  held  la 
tr-;st  for  weifaxe  nnd  retirement  benefits. 

We  KXf  kr.'rwn  x.i  .Oublnaky's  union."  one 
of  his  vice  presideato  commented  recently, 
'not  bet  luse  we  belong  to  him.  but  because 
he  ha4  given  au  much  of  himself  to  ua." 
Tough  minded  even  about  hlmeelf.  DJD. 
recognized  that  the  prealdency  of  the  ILOWU 
*  1  i;d  riave  to  be  passed  on  to  another  man 
r  i.rly  soon — a  year  more  or  leas  doean't  mat- 
ter— and    Le    wanted    the    tranalUon   to   be 

order'.;.- 

Dubi.isicy  3  reasoxu  for  retiring  are.  how- 
ever lesa  iignlflcant  than  the  fact  that  hla 
departure  marks  the  closing  of  an  era.  In 
the  thirties,  when  he  flrst  emerged  as  a  na- 
tional figure,  some  of  his  associates  thought 
he  Dught  to  improve  hU  English,  which  had. 
.*nd  sti,:  has.  a  dlaUnctly  Yiddish  flavor! 
D.jbmaky  himself  never  saw  the  new:  "I 
im  a  Jewish  worker,  and  I  am  proud  of  It." 
He  wanted  to  be  accepted  as  he  was.  a  prod- 
u't  of  the  Jewish -Socialist  tradition  under 
a  nose  laauence  he  had  come  as  an  Idealistic 
vj.ing»ter  In  Czarlst  Russia,  and  of  New 
Y  Tk  jj  old  East  Side  when  It  was  the  world's 
f  iremost  Jewish  ghetto  and  a  fermenting  vat 
ror  radical  phiiosophlea.  alien  cultures  and 
Impassioned  Individualists.  Toimger  staff 
members  -.f  the  union  were  known  to  make 
•*rT  comments  when  Dublnaky  recalled,  as 
he  d.a  periodically,  his  Imprisonment  In  a 
'■T.AT'.s'.  Ja;:  as  a  boy  of  18  for  union  activity. 
That  past  has  remained  as  vivid  for  him. 
.v.;-i  is  relevant,  as  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
wn:te  H  juse  over  30  years. 

Th-u?h  he  left  the  Socialist  Party  In  1936 
to  support  Rooeevelt — "It  was  not  an  easy 
matter  for  me.~  he  said  at  the  time — he 
continued  to  be  animated  by  Its  social  ideal- 
:sm  In  this  respect,  he  Is  perhaps  cloeer 
t-J  Norman  Thomas  than  he  Is  to  Oeorge 
Meany.  More  successfully  than  anyone  else, 
he  has  carried  the  dreams  of  the  old  East 
3ide  and  a  consclousneM  of  its  pain,  into 
the  mam  currents  of  American  labor  and 
An-.-rican  society.  The  dreams  were  pruned 
back  «.in.?  limes  savagely,  but  Dublnaky 
would  argue  that  the  ImporUnt  thing  U  to 
make  a  beginning 

One  of  his  closest  aids  describes  the 
tLOWT7  under  Oublnsky  as  a  "croas  between 
*  theol<-i<?icai  »eTr.lnary.  a  school  in  ac- 
cour.-ancy  sind  n  Marine  boot  camp  with 
rlasn*^,  "onducted  in  Biblical  quotes  in  He- 
brew p-aaant  wltUclsms  in  Russian,  folk 
wisd.im  m  Yiddish,  rule-of-thumb  m  shop 
•'>:k  fiscal  r-spi.nsjbinty  In  cold  flgiires.  and 
backbone  ::i  M.saic  anger." 

Throutthoiit  D  .binsky  has  been  a  "prln- 
cipa!  ■  ;Actin<  from  the  center  of  hU  own 
beliefs  In  \S26.  long  before  other  demo- 
cratlc  orjtanlzatlona  fully  underatood  what 
wreckage  Communist  Inflltratlon  could  pro- 
duce. Dubinsky  did  batUe  to  keep  the  union 
from  Communist  control.  In  1M4,  he  led 
an  ILOWU  convention  out  of  a  Chicago  hotel 
because  It  had  mistreated  Negro  delegates 
He  helped  to  estabUah  the  CIO  becauaa  be 
beUeved  that  IndustrUl  unions  offered  the 
only  hope  c>f  irgacliing  the  mass  production 
ind iistr;e«,  but,  he  later  led  the  ILOWU  back 
Into  the  AJT,  and  helped  engineer  the  reunlfl- 
c«t»<->c  of  the  labor  movement,  because  he 
thought  •--uit  thU  was  eeaenUal  for  labor's 
p-ogresa. 
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Once,  wben  John  L.  Lewis  deecrlbed  him- 
self as  a  "none  labor  man."  Dublnaky  replied, 
"We  are  both  In  the  same  boat  "  It  was 
widely  aasumed  last  fall  that  be  would  not 
risk  offending  President  Jobnaon,  with  whom 
he  has  been  especially  cloee.  by  putting  his 
union  and  the  Liberal  Party,  In  which  the 
ILOWU  Is  a  ma]or  influence,  behind  the 
mayoralty  candidacy  of  John  Undsay,  a  Re- 
publican. Thoae  who  made  thiit  assumption 
did  not  understand  Dubinsky.  His  regard 
for  Roosevelt  came  cloee  to  reverence,  but 
In  one  Instance,  when  he  thought  that  F.D.R. 
was  behaving  badly,  he  refused  to  accept  a 
call  from  him. 

Mr  Dubinsky  Is  still  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  union;  his  presence  will  no  doubt 
be  felt  in  ita  inner  councils.  He  remains 
a  member  of  the  APL-CIO's  executive  com- 
mittee, and,  next  to  Mr.  Meany.  perhaps  Its 
most  powerful  member.  He  la  flrst  vice 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party,  to  which  he 
may  now  give  more  of  his  time.  Louis  Stul- 
berg,  an  able  man  who  steps  Into  the  ILOWU 
presidency,  remarked  that  his  predecessor's 
shoes  win  be  "almost  Impossible"  to  fill. 
Not  "almost";  there  will  have  to  be  a  differ- 
ent pair  of  shoes. — The  Enrroiia. 
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TENTH      ANNIVERSARY      OP      THE 
COLORAEK)        RIVER        STORAGE 

PROjExrr 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  &s  one 
of  the  sponsors  in  the  84  th  Congress  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project.  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  note 
that  Its  lOth  anniversary  will  shortly 
he  observed. 

On  a  spring  day.  April  11.  1956,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  signed  Public  Law  485. 
of  the  84th  Congress,  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  an  area 
which  has  been  described  as  the  "last 
waterhole"  of  the  West. 

During  the  past  10  years  men  and 
equipment  have  been  at  work,  changing 
the  face  of  the  West  and  reshaping  Its 
destiny.  The  project  was  the  result  of 
years  of  research  axul  engineering,  geo- 
logical studies  and  congressional  atten- 
tion. It  has  made  possible  a  dream  that 
has  persisted  for  decades — the  taming  of 
one  of  the  longest,  wildest  and  most  sav- 
age rivers  in  the  Nation,  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  cov- 
ering parts  of  Utah,  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  is  an  area  of 
approximately  110.000  square  miles  be- 
tween the  high  crests  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  In  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
and  the  Wasatch  Mountain  spur  in  Utah. 
The  southern  portion  drains  a  part  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  through  the 
San  Juan  River. 

The  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  is  ex- 
tremely erratic,  varying  from  4  million 
to  22  million  acre- feet  annually  at  Lee 
Perry.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  high 
years  and  the  low  years  to  be  grouped, 
thus  accentuating  problems  of  Hver 
regulation  and  use.  Large  storage 
reservoirs  were  needed  to  be  filled  when 
flows  are  high  and  the  deep  canyons  of 
the  Colorado  River  and  its  principal 
tributaries  in  the  upper  basin  afforded 
Ideal  locations  for  these  reservoirs.  The 
Colorado  River  storage  project  was 
planned  to  conserve  the  very  limited 
precipitation  which  falls  principally  In 
the  form  of  snow  In  the  high  mountains 


and  to  utilize  it  for  municipal.  Industrial 
and  agricultural  growth. 

LaaOXST   aCCLAMATIOM    PBOJKCr 

The  simx  of  $760  million,  the  largest 
expenditure  ever  authorized  for  a  recla- 
m^Mon  development  at  one  time,  was 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basm  Act. 

It  authorized  construction  of  4  large 
main-stream  dams  and  11  Irrigation 
units,  known  as  participating  projects. 
The  project  was  a  baslnwlde  undertaking 
and  the  various  units  were  designed  to 
complement  one  another. 

Today  we  see  our  dream  becoming 
reality.  The  major  storage  and  power 
features  are  completed  or  nearing  com- 
pletion. Many  of  the  participating 
projects  have  been  finished  or  are  well 
advanced  in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion phase. 

COWSTRDCnON    COSTS    WXIX    BS    BKPAn) 

As  we  pause  and  reflect  on  the  progress 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  on 
this  10th  anniversary,  we  find  that  It  Is 
indeed  a  multipurpose  development,  reg- 
ulating the  river,  creating  power,  pre- 
venting floods,  and  making  water  avail- 
able for  use  on  land  and  in  cities. 

Although  the  project  was  financed 
initially  by  the  Federal  Government,  ap- 
proximately 99  percent  of  the  total  costs 
will  be  repaid  by  people  who  use  the 
water  and  power  and  two-thirds  will  be 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury  with  full 
Interest. 

The  marketing  of  Colorado  River 
storage  project  power  moved  ahead 
firmly  and  rapidly  in  1965  with  the  In- 
stallation of  generating  capacity,  com- 
pletion of  transmission  line  facilities,  and 
wlUlng  customers— particularly  with  a 
good  water  year  which  brought  reservoir 
levels  up.  Sales  of  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  power  increased  substantially 
over  the  past  year  with  revenues  reach- 
ing an  accumulated  total  of  more  than 
$10  million,  up  $7,500,000  since  the  end 
of  1964.  By  1970-71,  sales  of  firm  power 
will  exceed  650  million  watts  under  the 
contracts  in  force  at  the  close  of  1965. 
Thus,  progress  in  Colorado  River  storage 
project  power  marketing  and  revenue 
buildup  is  very  satisfactory  and  well 
within  the  project  repayment  schedule 
for  the  buildup  phase  while  Lake  Powell 
is  filling. 

DEMAITDS   roa    WATXa   AND   POWKS    AKk   OBOWINO 

The  Industrial  demands  for  water  from 
CR3P  are  growing  and  seem  certain  to 
be  of  major  consequence  In  the  future. 
The  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  has 
long  been  known  as  the  "Treasure  Chest" 
of  the  Nation  because  of  its  vast  deposits 
of  the  world's  most  valuable  and  neces- 
sary minerals.  It  contains  90  percent 
of  the  known  uranium  deposits  In  the 
United  States  and  a  third  of  the  Na- 
tion's copper.  Lead,  zinc,  phosphates, 
gold,  silver,  oil.  natural  gas,  gllsonite. 
gypsum,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  va- 
nadium are  among  the  more  than  200 
different  minerals  that  are  found  in  this 
area.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  the 
project  would  be  the  key  to  unlock  this 
treasure  chest  and  we  are  now  finding 
concrete  expression  in  the  form  of  re- 
quests for  purchase  of  stored  CRSP 
water.    The  State  of  Utah  has  granted 


the  Resources  Co.  a  right  for  temporary 
use  of  102,000  acre-feet  from  Lake  Powell 
for  a  large  thermal  powerplant  to  use 
nearby  coal  deposits  beneath  the  Kai- 
parowits  Plateau.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  now  discussing  specific  con- 
tract terms  for  supply  of  the  water. 

Few  eras  In  history  have  seen  such 
startling  changes  In  population,  science, 
living  conditions  and  industrial  gixiwth 
as  the  one  In  which  we  live.  The  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Project  with  its  con- 
tribution of  such  essential  Items  as  water 
and  power  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  dynamic  progress  that  lies  ahead 
for  the  United  States. 

TRlBUTk    TO    ALL    WHO    MADE    FlOJBCT    POSSIBL8 

In  this  10th  anniversary  year,  I  want 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  many  dedicated 
persons  whose  diligent  efforts  brought 
the  mighty  Upper  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect to  successful  fi-uition.  Special  trib- 
ute should  be  jwiid  to  Utah's  distin- 
guished former  Gov.  George  Dewey 
Clyde,  a  highly  skilled  engineer  whose 
water  planning  ability  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  design  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin  system.  Likewise,  gratitude  should 
be  expressed  to  my  colleagues  from  Utah 
who  served  with  me  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress and  who  labored  so  hard  to  obtain 
passage  of  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project:  Former  Senator  Arthur 
V.  Watkins,  and  former  Congressmen 
William  A.  Dawson,  and  Henry  Aldous 
Dixon. 

Time  win  not  permit  me  to  single 
out  for  thanks  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  who  voted  for 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  project,  and 
especially  those  who  were  members  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  but  I  will  long 
remember  the  support  and  help  which 
they  gave  in  getting  this  project  author- 
ized and  funded.  Over  the  years.  I  have 
relied  very  heavily  on  advice  and  as- 
sistance received  from  water  and  power 
experts  from  my  own  State  and  I  espe- 
cially want  to  pay  tribute  to  Wajiie  Crid- 
dle,  Jay  Bingham,  Ival  Goslin,  and 
William  Palmer. 

There  are  many  other  individuals  and 
organizations  which  I  could  single  out 
for  praise,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  my 
gratitude  Is  boundless.  In  the  genera- 
tions ahead  the  mighty  dams  and  reser- 
voirs now  sprinkled  up  and  down  the 
Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  will 
amply  testify  to  the  foresightedness  of 
these  men  and  the  contribution  which 
they  have  made  in  making  "the  desert 
blossom  as  a  rose." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  status  report  on  the  project  units  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  which 
are  located  in  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Progress  Report  on  Upper  Colorado  RrvER 
Projects  Located  n*  Utah 

CLEN    CANTON    STORAOE    UKtr 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  comprises 
the  key  storage  unit  and  la  the  largest  of 
the  Initial  four,  providing  about  80  percent 
of  both  the  storage  and  generating  capacity. 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  rlsea  710  feet  above  t>ed- 


rock  and  \m  the  second  highest  dam  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  the  only  one  of  the  au- 
thorized dams  on  the  Colorado  River  proper 
and  Is  located  In  nortbo-c  Arizona,  about  13 
mUes  downstream  from  the  Utah-ArlBona 
State  line  and  16  mUes  upetream  from  Lee 
Perry,  the  dividing  point  between  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Basins.  The  reservoir  will  have  a 
capacity  of  27  million  acre-feet  and  will  ex- 
tend 186  miles  upetream  on  the  Colorado 
River  and  71  miles  up  the  San  Juan  River. 
The  completion  contractor  has  recently  fin- 
ished installation  of  generating  unit  No.  8, 
the  last  of  the  eight  unite  in  the  Glen  Can- 
yon powerplant.  Unit  8  has  gone  on  the  line 
and  the  Glen  Canyon  powerplant  has  reached 
its  total  Installed  capacity  of  900.000  kilo- 
watts. The  flrst  unit  In  the  Glen  Canyon 
powerplant  went  into  operation  September  4. 
1964.  This  is  one  of  the  fastest  completions 
of  a  large  powerplant  In  all  of  reclamation 
history.  The  left  and  final  diversion  tunnel 
plug  Is  well  along  and  will  be  finished  by  this 
summer.  The  prime  contract  for  general 
construction  of  Olen  Canyon  Dam  was  com- 
pleted in  October  1964,  and  In  January  1965 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  announced  that 
It  had  made  the  final  payment  to  Merrlt- 
Chapman  4  Scott  Corp.  for  a  total  of  over 
(134,590,000 — the  Bureatt's  largest  contract 
of  record. 

Construction  of  a  permanent  center  for 
visitors  on  the  right  abutment  of  the  dam— 
a  joint  undertaking  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  National  Park  Service — was 
started  during  the  summer  of  1965  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  In  1967. 

Since  the  storage  of  water  began  in  Lake 
Powell  recreation  use  and  the  development 
of  facilities  have  progressed  rapidly.  Most  of 
the  development  to  date  has  taken  place  at 
Wahweap  and  Lees  Perry  in  Arizona.  Three 
of  the  seven  sites  scheduled  for  development 
on  Utah — H.-jUs  Crossing.  Bullfrog  and  Hite — 
now  have  boat  ramps  and  concession  facili- 
ties. A  new  floating  marina  at  Rainbow 
Bridge  ofl'ers  attractive  facilities  for  boaters. 
Tou  win  remember  that  one  of  the  claims  of 
the  opponents  of  the  project  was  that  it 
would  "wreck  the  Rainbow  Bridge."  Instead. 
thanks  to  the  man-made  lake — with  1,800 
miles  of  shoreline — one  can  now  go  by  boat 
to  within  2  miles  of  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument,  which  In  1965  had  more  visitors 
than  In  all  the  years  It  had  been  under  the 
National  Park  Service. 

FX  AMINO     GORGE     STORAGE    TTNTT 

First  of  the  big  storage  projects  was  the 
production  of  the  flrst  CRSP  power  In  1963 
after  the  late  President  Kennedy  activated 
the  first  generator  at  Flaming  Gorge  Dam. 
Commercial  power  has  been  produced  there 
since  November  11.  1963.  The  Flaming  Gorge 
storage  unit  has  two  principal  functions — 
development  of  water  resources  In  the  upper 
basin  by  providing  long-term  storage  regula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  the  Green  River,  and 
generation  of  electrical  energy. 

During  the  past  year,  recreation  faclUties 
on  Flaming  Gorge  Lake  were  unable  to  ac- 
commodate the  influx  of  visitors  to  that  area 
on  the  major  holidays.  The  actual  number 
of  visitors  to  September  of  1965  was  2'/2  times 
the  number  forecast  when  planning  for  the 
area  was  started  in  1957.  The  visitor  center 
at  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion this  year  as  a  joint  venture  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  U.S  Forest  Service — a  pioneer 
effort  in  Interagency  operation  of  a  major 
visitor  center — has  been  highly  successful. 
Development  of  recreation  facilities  has  been 
mainly  at  the  four  major  recreation  areas: 
Lucerne  Valley,  Antelope  Plats.  Dutch  John 
Draw,  and  Cedar  Springs,  where  boat  ramps, 
picnic  and  campground  areas,  concession 
facilities,  etc..  are  available  for  public  use. 
Boat  rampe  have  been  constructed  at  four 
other  sites  at  convenient  Intervals  on  the 
central  and  upper  portions  of  the  lake. 


farticipatinc  pbojcctb 


Of  the  10  participating  projects  now  au- 
thorised, 3  are  In  Utah. 

The  Emery  County  project  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. Water  Is  being  stored  In  Joee  Valley 
Reservoir,  and  deliveries  will  begin  on  a  test- 
ing basts  In  the  coming  1966  irrigation  sea- 
son. This  project  will  provide  supplemental 
water  for  18.004  acres  ot  land  and  full  supply 
for  Til  acres  in  Einery  County  in  east-central 
Utah.  Recreation  facilities  will  be  provided 
at  the  project  storage  sites.  The  other  iwoj- 
ect  features  under  construction  and  progress- 
ing satisfactorily  are  the  Cottonwood  Creek- 
Huntlngton  Canal  and  Swasey  Diversion 
Dam.  the  Huntington  North  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, and  the  Huntington  north  seri-ice 
canal  and  Huntington  north  reservoir  feeder 
canal. 

OENTRAL    UTAH    PROJBCT 

Construction  is  expected  to  begin  soon  on 
the  huge  (324  million  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project  with  the  award  of  the 
construction  contract  for  Stajvation  Dam. 
Negotiation  of  the  repayment  contract  for 
the  Bonneville  unit  was  completed  last  fall, 
and  on  December  14  the  voters  of  the  aeven- 
county  Central  Utah  Water  Const rvancy  Dis- 
trict, representing  60  percent  of  Utah's  popu- 
lation, ratified  the  contract  by  a  13-to-l  mar- 
gin. The  court  has  approved  the  contract 
and  the  (3.5  million  construction  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  last  Congress  may  now  be 
used  to  initiate  construction  of  Starvation 
Dam. 

The  central  Utah  project  (Initial  phase) 
u-111  provide  water  for  Irrigation,  municipal 
and  Industrial  use.  and  power  generation. 
Benefits  will  also  be  realized  In  the  fields  of 
outdoor  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
sen-ation.  flood  control  and  area  redevelop- 
ment. The  initial  phase  consists  of  the 
Bonneville  unit,  which  Involves  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Ulnta  Basin  to  the  Bonne- 
ville Baslfa  ajid  associated  developments  In 
both  basins,  and  the  Vernal,  Upalco.  and 
Jensen  units,  which  provide  for  local  dei-el- 
opment  In  the  Ulnta  Basin. 

Under  the  Bonneville  unit  the  potential 
Strawberry  aqueduct  will  Intercept  flows  of 
Uinta  Mountain  streams  as  far  east  as  Rock 
Creek  and  convey  the  water  to  the  enlarged 
Strawberry  Reservoir.  The  stored  water  vrtll 
be  released  through  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
to  the  central  Utah  area.  Through  various 
exchanges  and  by  the  construction  of  new 
facilities,  the  water  will  be  made  available 
to  an  area  extending  from  Salt  Lake  Cllv. 
about  75  miles  south  to  the  city  of  Nephi. 
Starvation  Reservoir  on  Strawberry  River 
with  a  feeder  canal  from  Duchesne  River  will 
develop  water  for  use  In  the  Ulnta  Basin. 

The  Vernal  unit  construction  is  now  com- 
pleted. It  Includes  the  Stelnaker  Reser^-olr. 
with  a  capacity  of  38.200  acre-feet,  the  Port 
Thornburg  diversion  dam.  Stelnaker  feeder 
canal,  and  Stelnaker  service  canal. 

Plan  formulation  studies  and  foundation 
explorations  are  In  progress  on  the  Upalco 
unit,  which  would  develop  supplemental  Irri- 
gation water  for  about  42.600  acres  of  pres- 
ently irrigated  lands  in  the  Ulnta  Basin. 
The  definite  plan  report  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Plan  formulation  studies  are  In  process  for 
the  Jensen  unit  of  the  central  Utah  project 
to  ascertain  possibility  of  developing  not 
only  Irrigation  supplies  for  some  4.000  acres, 
but  also  municipal  and  Industrial  water  par- 
ticularly for  the  processing  of  the  vast  phos- 
phate deposits  on  the  Upper  Brush  Creek  and 
for  use  in  the  Vernal.  Utah.  area.  The  defi- 
nite plan  report  for  the  Jensen  unit  is  tar- 
geted for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Feasibility  investigations  consisting  of 
land  classification  studies,  drainage  investi- 
gations, aiul  plan  formulation  studies  are 
continuing  on  the  central  Utah  project  (ulti- 
mate phase).  Uintah  unit.  Compleuon  of  a 
feasibility  report  Is  scheduled  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 


TUO 
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Preliminary  co«t  estimate*,  water  supply 
studies,  and  power  production  studies  are 
well  advanced  on  the  Gray  Canyon  storage 
.  unit  located  on  the  Qreen  River  In  eaat-cen- 
trai  Utah  A  reconnalsaance  report  Is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  giving  early 
and  tentative  consideration  to  the  Ute  In- 
dian unit  of  the  central  UUh  project.  Un- 
der the  ultimate  phase  of  the  central  Utah 
project  this  unit  would  bring  water  from  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  by  a  tunnel  of  about 
29  mUea  south  Into  the  Ulnu  Basin.  The 
Ut,e  Indian  unit  would  serve  the  lands  which 
the  Ute  Indian  Tribe  agreed  to  defer  from 
development  under  the  Bonneville  unit. 
Some  366.000  acre-feet  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  would  be  developed  both  for 
the  Uinta  Basin  and  also  for  transport  and 
delivery  westward  along  the  Wasatch  front 
area  of  Utah. 


April  1,  1966 


THE  NEED  TO  ASSIST  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mu riling  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  began  its  hearings  on  four  bills 
dealing  with  education.  Including  the  ad- 
ministration's elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  S.  3046. 

One  of  the  others  under  consideration 
Is  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  which 
I  Introduced  on  March  2  and  which  has 
17  cosponsors.  This  adult  education  bill 
will  be  the  particular  topic  of  the  hear- 
ing on  Tuesday  next 

ADTTLT   CNOnKDtrCATION 

How  would  the  people  of  this  country 
and  their  legislators  react  if  they  were 
told  that  a  dangerous  disease  was  mow- 
ing down  not  hundreds,  not  thousands — 

but   millions  of   the   adult   population 

and  that  this  disease  was  hereditary? 
TMs  Is  not  a  farfetched  hypothesis.  The 
facts  show  that  there  is  such  a  disease. 
Its  name  Is  adult  undereducatlon. 

The  effects  of  Ignorance  are  Just  as 
dangerous  as  those  of  physical  disease — 
against  which  we  spend  billions  on  re- 
S'-arch  and  set  up  elaborate  quarantine 
systems.  The  symptoms  of  ignorance 
are  harder  to  detect,  but  its  effects  are 
no  less  malicious — and  may  even  be 
lethal. 

In  this  complex  and  ever  changing 
country,  anyone  with  less  than  a  high 
school  education  is  undereducated.  Yet 
we  know  also  that,  according  to  the  1960 
census,  there  were  55  million  Americans 
over  25  years  of  age  who  had  dropped 
out  of  school  before  earning  their  high 
school  diplomas.  To  use  the  example  of 
one  State — and  to  reduce  the  age  to  a 
more  meaningful  level — this  means  that 
in  New  York  State  64  million  people  over 
the  age  of  18  on  April  1,  i960,  did  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma.  This  is 
twice  the  number  of  students  presently 
enrolled  in  the  kindergarten  through 
12th  year  program  of  the  regular  schools 
in  New  York  State. 

We  need  therefore,  to  help  the  States 
meet  this  great  need  According  to  Rob- 
ert A.  Luke,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  As.sociation  for  Public  School 
.^dult  Education: 

MUllons  of  Americans  who  dropped  out  of 
high  school,  who  now  wUh  to  return,  and 
who  are  over  the  compulsory  school  age 
cannot  do  so  In  most  local  school  dUtrlcto 
of  this  country  the  opportunity  simply  does 


not  exist  for  a  dropout  beyond  the  age  of 
31  to  return  to  his  school  and  complete  his 
high  school  education. 

In  some  communities,  individuals  can  se- 
cure high  school  credits  from  their  local 
pubUc  school  systems — if  they  can  pay  a 
tulUon  fee.  In  still  other  dlstricU.  Indi- 
viduals have  been  able  to  get  their  high 
school  education  as  a  result  of  having  par- 
ticipated In  some  of  the  earlier  OI  Bill  of 
Rights  programs. 

I  might  add  that  the  recently  enacted 
Cold  War  Veterans  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  also  makes  provision  for  ed- 
ucational opportunities  to  veterans 
wLshlng  to  complete  a  secondary  school 
education. 

Home-study  courses  are  available,  of 
course,  to  those  who  can  afford  them.  But, 
In  the  vast  majority  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  opportxuxlty  for  a  lilgh  school 
dropout  to  return  to  a  local  public  school 
to  complete  his  secondary  education  at  pub- 
lic expense  does  not  exist.  TTie  reason  for 
this  Is  relatively  simple.  State  and  local 
financial  resources  for  education  are  always 
in  short  supply.  State  and  local  school  au- 
thorities usually  decide,  therefore,  to  re- 
serve the  funds  at  their  disposal  for  pro- 
grams for  boys  and  girls  already  in  school 
and  not  stretch  them  to  Include  funds  for 
those  who.  for  whatever  the  reason,  once 
dropped  out  but  now  want  to  return 

For  more  than  one  reason,  the  public 
schools  of  this  country  are  the  logical 
source  of  educational  programs  for 
undereducated  adults.  The  most  Im- 
portant reason,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  pubUc  schools  are  already  providing 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for 
children  and  youth.  This  means  that 
they  have  the  trained  personnel,  the  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment  possessed  by  no 
other  group.  Because  of  these  existing 
advantages,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
one-half  the  total  adult  population  of  the 
Nation  could  be  given  sufficient  educa- 
tional opportunities  by  using  just  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  expenditures  for  schools 
today. 

Second,  the  public  schools  are  ubiqui- 
tous, close  by  and  easily  accessible  to 
almost  all  citizens.  And  because  the 
public  schools  are  a  recognized  local  ed- 
ucational resource.  It  is  easy  for  them 
to  work  closely  with  other  community 
agencies  and  interests  in  providing  edu- 
cation for  adults. 

THX    COST   OF    ADULT    XDUCATION 

What  are  the  effects  on  a  country  of 
having  an  undereducated  adult  popula- 
tion? 

One  of  the  effects  is  financial.  It  Is 
an  established  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men  and  women  who  live  on 
public  welfare  funds  lack  a  high  school 
education.  The  cost  of  public  assistance 
and  other  welfare  aid  has  zoomed  to  $5 
billion  a  year,  in  an  era  of  peak  pros- 
perity. In  Cook  County,  ni..  for  exam- 
ple. In  1962  the  monthly  welfare  bill  was 
$16,500,000.  Undereducated  adults  are 
a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

Another  effect  Is  the  very  real  danger 
to  any  country  of  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  population  ill  Informed  on 
national  and  world  affairs.  When  such 
a  situation  exists,  voters  with  a  narrow, 
parochial  point  of  view  can  and  do  coun- 
termand even  the  wisest  decisions  made 
on  the  national  level.  Large  numbers 
of  citizens  who,  through  lack  of  educa- 


tion, see  the  world  through  the  limited 
and  often  distorted  vision  of  their  own 
prejudices,  emotions,  and  needs,  make 
it  difficult  for  a  country  to  pursue  ra- 
tional, thoughtful  courses  of  action,  it 
should  go  without  saying  that.  In  todays 
world,  such  a  situation  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. It  endangers  the  lives  of  all  of 
us — the  Informed  as  well  as  the  un- 
informed. 

Another  result  of  adult  undereduca- 
tlon that  affects  us  as  a  nation  is  the 
heredity  aspect  of  the  disease  called 
ignorance.  That  aspect  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. It  has  been  said  that  if  you 
know  a  child's  family  income  and  its 
family  education  level  you  can  pretty 
well  predict  his  success  or  failure  in 
school.  Ralph  Young,  director  of  Car- 
ver House  settlement  In  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
said: 

An  illiterate  family  has  a  hard  time  turn- 
ing out  literate  children.  Even  if  they  are 
eager  to  have  their  children  attend  school, 
they  seldom  can  give  the  chUd  the  necessary 
Intellectual  motivation.  The  child  is  too 
likely  to  say,  "Why  should  I  go  to  school? 
Tou  didn't."  Or  you  get  a  parent  who  feels, 
"I  made  a  living  without  schooling.  Why 
should  you  have  it?" 

The  educational  programs  of  the  pov- 
erty program  have  brought  this  situation 
to  public  attention  most  strikingly. 

The  child  of  undereducated  parents  is 
usually  doomed  to  failure  in  school,  In 
competing  for  jobs,  in  making  a  happy 
adjustment  to  modem  life.  The  chances 
are  considerable  that  he  will  become  a 
Juvenile  delinquent,  a  school  dropout, 
one  of  society's  parasites  as  his  name  ap- 
pears again  and  again  on  unemployme^it 
lists,  welfare  rolls,  criminal  court  dockets. 
The  social  problems  of  America's  Illiter- 
ates are  thus  self-perpetuating,  unless 
an  all-out  drive  Is  made  to  educate  them. 

In  "Slums  and  Suburbs"  the  noted 
educator.  Dr.  Conant,  states: 

It  may  be  that  only  by  a  greatly  Increased 
expenditure  of  funds  on  adult  education  can 
the  present  blocks  to  children's  educational 
progress  be  removed  in  the  most  depressed 
areas  of  the  large  cities. 

Thus,  enacting  legislation  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  general  adult  edu- 
cation may  turn  out  to  be  the  wisest 
possible  investment  we  could  make  for 
our  children. 

These  are  the  effects  of  adult  under- 
educatlon on  the  Nation.  The  continu- 
ing education  of  adults  is  as  vital  to  a 
society  as  the  education  of  its  children, 
and  the  effects  are  more  immediately 
felt.  Moreover,  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  State  are  no  less  signiflcEuit  than 
those  derived  by  the  persons  participat- 
ing. 

trrmcTB  or  undereoucation   on   iNorvniuALS 
What  are  the  effects  of  undereducatlon 
on  the  Individuals  themselves? 

Ignorance  Is  a  disease  that  weakens  the 
Individual's  ability  to  get  and  keep  a  job. 
to  establish  good  relationships  with  other 
people,  to  function  effectively  as  a  fam- 
ily member,  to  Uve  a  full,  rich  life. 

A  recent  study  Indicates  that  people 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  have  a 
more  dlfiQcult  time  adjusting  to  work 
than  do  high  school  graduates.  They  re- 
ceive fewer  promotions,  and  see  less 
chance   for    promotion    than   does   the 
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graduate.  They  tend  to  marry  earlier, 
and  their  marriages  are  less  likely  to  be 
successful. 

High-school  dropouts  have  a  hard  time 
getting  Jobs  these  days.  Employers  are 
reluctant  to  liire.  even  for  training,  peo- 
ple who  have  not  finished  high  school. 
They  feel  that  there  Is  no  point  in  start- 
ing to  train  a  person  who  will  not  finish 
the  training.  And,  of  course,  many  drop- 
outs— even  those  who  have  advanced  as 
far  as  high  school  without  finishing  the 
four  years — lack  the  basic  educational 
skills  needed  to  take  advantage  of  voca- 
tional training  programs.  Even  though 
many  people  without  high-school  diplo- 
mas now  have  jobs,  their  number  is  de- 
creasing dally  as  automation  makes  ever 
greater  Inroads  into  industry. 

Ignorance  of  the  simplest  rules  of  good 
health  and  safety  makes  the  under-edu- 
cated individual  singularly  prone  to  ill- 
ness and  tw^ident.  Also,  studies  have 
shown  that  the  poor  suffer  most  cruelly 
from  lack  of  consumer  protection  and 
lack  of  buyer  know-how.  The  Presi- 
dent said  recently : 

These  people  are  plagued  by  consumer 
problems  unknown  to  the  affluent  majority. 
They  are  often  victimized  by  excessive  costs 
of  credit  and  merchandise.  They  nre  sub- 
jected to  countless  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
marketing  and  financing  practices.  I  con- 
sider this  the  most  urgent  challenge  in  the 
field  of  consumer  Information  and  education. 

The  ability  to  budget  the  family  in- 
come, and  to  make  household  purchases 
wisely  Is  just  one  of  the  skills  needed  for 
home  management  and  happy  family 
life. 

The  need  for  parent  education  Is 
urgent,  and  the  high  rate  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  testifies  to  that  need. 

Human  relations  skills — the  ability  to 
communicate  with  and  relate  warmly  to 


one's  family,  neighbors,  and  fellow 
workers — are  desperately  needed  by 
America's  undereducated  adults.  There 
are  about  1.5  million  marriages  a  year 
in  this  country,  and  400,000  divorces. 
Another  indication  that  this  country  Is 
experiencing  a  breakdown  in  human  re- 
lations skills:  The  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health  reports  that  1  out 
of  evei-y  10  persons  has  some  form  of 
mental  or  emotional  illness  requiring 
psychiatric  treatment. 

These  serious  and  far-reaching  prob- 
lems of  adult  undereducatlon  cannot  be 
solved  by  local  communities  without 
strong  financial  help  from  the  Federal 
Ciovernment.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
some  communities  are  not  making  a 
strong  effort.  It  Is  merely  to  point 
out  that  hundreds  of  communities  lack 
the  funds  to  run  a  solid,  well-balanced 
program  of  adult  education  for  their 
undereducated  citizens.  And  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  programs  for  this  segment  of 
the  population  be  tuition  free.  These 
men  and  women,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
likely  to  have  small  Incomes — with  little 
ability  to  manage  the  Incomes  they  have. 
If  going  back  to  school — which  they  may 
not  be  too  anxious  to  do  anyway — means 
parting  with  money  they  need  for  food 
or  rent — they  will  not  go  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
serious  issues  facing  us  in  the  field  of 
education,  issues  which  deserve  the  high- 
est priority  as  our  next  forward  move  in 
the  educational  structure  of  this  coun- 
try. My  bill  calls  for  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance which  the  hard-pressed  public 
schools  need  if  they  are  going  to  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  throughout  the  Na- 
tion the  opportunities  for  adult  educa- 
tion so  sorely  needed. 

Briefly,  there  are  three  elements  In  my 
proposal.    First  is  the  provision  of  an 


opportunity  for  those  who  have  never 
achieved  high  school  completion  to  make 
up  for  that  deficit.  Funds  would  be 
allotted  to  the  States  for  such  a  use  on 
a  matching  basis,  using  a  formula  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  over  18  in  each 
State  who  have  not  completed  high 
school. 

The  second  or  supplementary  adult 
educption  aspect  would  encourage  the 
schools  similarly  to  offer  nonacademic 
adult  education  to  their  communities, 
adult  education  open  to  all  and  tailored 
to  the  particular  needs  of  adults  in  such 
fields  as  consvimer  education,  parent  edu- 
cation, and  the  like. 

The  third  element  of  the  bill  is  provi- 
sion for  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
funds  for  the  training  of  adult  education 
leadership. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  at  my  re- 
quest, has  prepared  tables  showing  the 
.specific  amounts  of  money  which  would 
be  allocated  to  the  States  for  both  the 
expanded  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram— defined  to  include  education 
through  the  high  school  level — and  for 
the  supplementary  adult  education  pro- 
gipm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables  may  appear  at  the  close  of  my 
rema  rks. 

I  am  highly  pleased — and  I  am  sure 
that  my  17  colleagues  who  are  co-spon- 
sors join  me  in  this  statement — that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  giving 
consideration  to  the  bill.  This  Is  the 
next  great  educational  frontier,  the  ne- 
glected area  of  our  educational  struc- 
ture. There  is  a  great  need,  and  I  hope 
that  the  committee  and  Congress  will 
make  a  start  toward  meeting  that  need 
by  favoi-able  action  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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FAA  FLIGHT  SPECIALISTS  RECEIVE 
AWARDS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
f^reside.nt.  I  was  present  In  the  office  of 
Represenucive  Harley  O.  Staggers,  of 
West  Virginia,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
A  xard  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency  honors 
to  Mr.  Charles  Derry  and  Mr.  Domlnick 
BelJotte  for  as&lstance  rendered  to  a 
West  Virginia  businessman,  Mr.  George 
Fallon,  of  Westover.  in  landing  safely  in 
a  snowstorm  In  January. 

Tliese  two  employees  of  the  FAA  were 
presented  the  awards  oy  Gen.  William 
McKee  of  that  Agency,  and  Congress- 
man Staggers'  remarks  during  the  March 
30  presentation  ceremony  emphasized 
the  respect  for  their  competence  dis- 
played by  his  presence  to  bestow  the 
honors.  The  incident  was  described, 
along  with  a  report  of  the  presentation 
ceremony,  in  the  March  31  edition  of  the 
Dominion -News.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  by  Con- 
gressman Staggers  during  the  March  30 
ceremony  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recoid,  as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Dominion -News, 
Mar.   31.   19601 
Dctrt,    BKXornt    Rxcnyx    PAA    Awards    in 
Washinoton — Tmdio     HiansT     to     Civil- 
ians 

Washington.— Two  flight  service  speclal- 
UU  stationed  at  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy's llorgantown  bureau  received  PAA  cer- 
tificates of  achievement  in  ceremonies  here 
Wednesday. 

They  were  Charles  Derry  and  Domlnlck 
Bellotte,   credited   with   helping  guide   Mor- 


gantown pUoi  George  Fallon  of  Suncrest  to 
a  aafe  landing  after  he  became  lost  In  inclem- 
ent weather  in  January. 

The  certificates — the  third  highest  na- 
tional honor  the  PAA  bestows  on  its  em- 
ployees—were presented  by  Oen.  William  Mc- 
Kee of  the  PAA  headquarters  here. 

Presentation  of  the  awards  was  made  In 
Congressman  Harlzy  O.  Stacobhs'  office  In  the 
new  Sam  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Pallon.  a  Westover  businessman,  ac- 
companied the  two  flight  specialists  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  ceremonies. 

Presentation  of  the  awards  to  the  two  men 
came  In  recognition  of  their  assistance  to  Mr. 
Pallon  when  he  became  lost  on  a  flight  dur- 
ing a  snowstorm   in  early  January. 

Heading  for  Morgantown  from  a  visit  In 
Virginia,  Mr.  Fallon  radioed  the  Morgan- 
town  Airport  PAA  station  for  assistance  when 
he  realized  he  was  off  course. 

Further  communication  between  the  pilot 
and  the  PAA  station  was  difficult  because 
the  aircraft's  radio  developed  a  malfunction. 

Mr.  Derry  and  Mr.  Bellotte  received  coop- 
eration from  airport  officials  In  Clarksburg 
and  Klklns  In  pinpointing  Mr.  Fallon's  posi- 
tion over  rugged  terrain  In  Tucker  County 
by   tracing   the   airplane's   radio  signals. 

They  ruled  "talking"  the  partially  disabled 
craft  into  Morgantown  because  of  fast  ap- 
proaching darkness  and  a   low  cloud   cover. 

Ptu-sona  has  no  established  landing  strip, 
but  State  police  and  sheriffs  deputies  there 
followed  the  flight  specialists'  instructions  In 
Improvising  one  near  the  Tucker  County 
conun  unity. 

Several  dosen  citizens  volunteered  to  line 
up  their  autos  with  headllghu  burning  be- 
side the  landing  area  to  guide  the  pilot  down 
for  a  night  landing. 

Following  advice  from  Bir.  Derry  and  Mr. 
Bellotte  the  pilot  brought  his  light  aircraft 
to  a  safe  landing  despite  being  low  on  fuel. 
He  later  flew  the  craft  to  Morgantown. 

The  two  flight  specialists  had  praise 
Wednesday  for  the  cooperation  they  received 
from  authorities  In  the  Parsons  area  In 
bringing  the  "lost"  aircraft  to  the  ground. 
They  also  had  compllmenU  for  Mr.  Fallon's 
calmness  during  the  experience. 


Remarks  by  REPSESENTAnvE  Harlet  O. 
Staggers  Upon  the  Occasion  or  Presenta- 
tion or  Pi-ioHT  Specialist  Awards,  March 
30,  1966 

On  the  sad  day  when  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson 
coUapeed  on  the  streets  of  Ijondon  and  died, 
he  left  a  book  lying  on  his  bedroom  table 
The  book  was  open  at  a  page  filled  with 
sage  comments  whose  age  Is  undetermined. 
One  part  of  the  message  reads:  "The  world 
Is  full  of  trickery.  But  let  this  not  blind 
you  to  what  virtue  there  Is;  many  persons 
strive  for  high  Ideals,  and  everywhere  life  U 
full  of  courage." 

That  the  world  is  full  of  courage  Is  at- 
tested by  this  recognition  meeting  here  to- 
day. And  the  meeting  would  not  be  going 
on  here  If  there  were  lacking  men  of  Ideals. 
Too  many  acts  of  courage  In  this  world  go 
unnoticed  because  there  Is  no  one  present 
to  report  them.  And  too  many  acts  go 
unrewarded  because  there  Is  no  one  who 
cares  enough.  Fortunately  In  this  case  there 
was  a  man  who  noticed  and  who  was  quick 
to  see  In  the  performance  the  heroism  and 
Ingenuity  orf  the  men  who  are  the  principal 
actors  In  the  drama.  Bill  Hart  Is — or  must 
I  say  was — a  newspaperman  who  has  always 
been  alert  for  the  best  that  Is  found  In 
human  life.  Not  his  to  dig  In  the  garbage 
of  society  and  expose  Its  rottenness  to  sight 
and  smell.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
his  chosen  role  In  his  profession  to  accent  the 
positive,  to  envision  the  constructive,  to  use 
his  news  medium  to  assemble  the  men  and 
the  materials  which  would  accomplish  a  de- 
sirable result.  It  may  be  Impossible  to  de- 
termine Just  how  much  Bill  Hart  has  added 
to  his  city  and  State.  The  Influence  of  one 
man  here  and  there  may  be  the  decisive  fac- 
tor, and  the  lack  of  that  man  might  mean 
the  failure  of  a  constructive  proposal.  Cer- 
tainly the  construction  and  the  expansion 
of  the  Morgantown  airport,  which  serves  as 
a  setting  for  the  exploit  we  honor  here  to- 
day, was  urged  and  promoted  by  BUI  Hart. 

So  it  excites  no  wonder  to  find  that  Bill 
Hart  was  in  the  critical  place  at  the  critical 
time  to  observe  a  feat  which  might  otherwise 
have  gone  unnoticed.    For  certainly  the  prin- 
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ctpal  actors  are  too  modest  to  boast  of  it. 
To  them  at  the  time.  It  seemed  routine — a 
somewhat  more  perplexing  and  complicated 
situation,  perhaps,  but  quite  In  the  line  of 
duty,  or  nearly  so. 

Anyway,  It  was  an  opportunity  to  Justify 
their  existence  as  qualified  specialists  and  to 
perform  a  service  which  would  do  honor  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  men  who  have  taken  up 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  flown  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  So  their  deed 
did  not  seem  merely  routine  to  Bill  Hart, 
who  recorded  It  and  publicized  It.  Nor  did 
It  seem  a  simple  performance  of  duty  to 
Gen.  William  P.  McKee,  FAA  Administrator, 
nor  to  Mr.  Stlmpson  and  Mr.  Hicks,  officials 
of  the  FAA  and  of  the  airlines  serving  Mor- 
gantown. For  all  of  them  have  taken  time 
off  from  their  duties,  which  are  Important 
and  which  are  always  pressing,  to  come  here 
for  a  few  minutes  to  pay  their  tributes  to 
men  who  have  brought  credit  and  honor  to 
every  individual  who  has  attached  himself 
to  the  new  and  fascinating.  If  always  de- 
manding and  dangerous,  Industry  of  air 
travel.  We  recognize  the  real  nobility  of 
soul  that  actuates  all  these  men.  The 
tenets  of  our  democracy  have  been  engraved 
in  their  lives.  Though  they  have  achieved 
high  position  in  the  world  of  business,  they 
have  been  taught  to  honor  and  respect  com- 
petence and  adherence  to  duty  wherever  they 
find  it.  They  are  the  kind  of  people  for 
whom  Adlal  Stevenson  must  have  been 
thankfur  when  he  read:  "Many  persons 
strive  for  high  Ideals." 

Also,  I  must  thank  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Randolph  and  Senator  Byrd,  for  laying  aside 
their  particular  perplexities  for  the  hour, 
and  coming  here  to  meet  with  us  In  recog- 
nition of  this  occasion.  They  are  loyal  and 
devoted  West  Virginians  whose  Interest  In 
man  has  never  been  questioned,  and  they 
too  are  fiercely  proud  of  the  good  deeds 
wrought  by  their  countrymen. 

And  to  this  list  It  is  desirable  to  add  the 
news  media,  the  newspaper  men,  the  radio 
and  TV  men,  who  are  making  this  occasion 
a  memorable  one  for  all  of  us. 

The  feat  for  which  we  honor  Domlnlck 
Bellotte  and  Charles  Derry  today  has  been 
described  In  detail,  but  Is  well  worthy  of 
repetition:  Mr.  Bellotte  and  Mr.  Derry  took 
their  posts  as  flight  specialists  In  the  Morgan- 
town  Airport. 

The  January  night  was  full  of  wind  and 
low-hanging  clouds  and  swirling  snow.  The 
night  was  also  full  of  airplanes  lost  In  the 
gloom  and  the  storm,  seeking  safe  havens. 
There  was  swift  demand  for  the  services  of 
the  flight  specialists  to  determine  positions 
and  direct  courses.  One  plane  In  distress 
was  an  ambulance  carrying  a  desperately  HI 
man  from  Florida  to  Pittsburgh,  George 
Pallon,  the  pilot,  will  not  forget  that  flight, 
whether  we  had  brought  It  to  this  day  of 
notice  or  not.  He  was  lost,  but  knew  he  was 
In  dangerous  mountain  terrain.  His  gaao- 
Une  supply  was  low;  his  radio  was  working 
only  spasmodically.  He  wanted  help.  While 
one  of  the  flight  specialists  tried  to  take  care 
of  the  other  planes  asking  for  help,  the  other 
specialist  began  to  hunt  for  ways  of  helping 
Pallon.  First  he  determined  Fallon's  posi- 
tion. Then  he  speeded  a  rescue  plane  to 
guide  him.  The  rescue  plane  could  not  lo- 
cate the  stricken  plane  In  the  storm.  But 
the  flight  specialist  (this  was  Bellotte  if  you 
wish  to  name  him)  alerted  the  police  of  a 
small  town.  Forgive  me  for  calling  it  a  small 
town.  It  is  small  only  In  number  of  resi- 
dents, not  In  bigness  of  heart.  The  police 
cleared  both  the  main  street  and  an  aban- 
doned air  strip  for  a  forced  landing.  Both 
were  lighted  by  flares  and  automobiles.  In 
response  to  questions,  Fallon  said  he  could 
see  the  lights.  The  plane  came  down  and 
precious  lives  were  saved. 


DEBATE  OP  PUBLIC  POLICY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  is  well  to 
remember,  particularly  during  this  year 
when  the  Senate  has  been  engaged  In  a 
historic  debate  on  our  policy  in  Vietnam, 
that  our  country  wtis  founded  on  reason 
smd  principle. 

Dissent  to  our  foreign  policy  Is  in  it- 
self a  manifestation  of  our  strength, 
the  democratic  process.  To  follow  blind- 
ly is  not  reason  and  to  subjugate  ob- 
jection for  convenience  is  not  principle. 
At  an  engagement  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  Dr.  John  W.  McDevltt,  Supreme 
Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  gave 
a  talk  relevant  to  the  problems  troubling 
many  of  us  today. 

In  this  moving  address  Dr.  McDevltt 
encouraged  reasoned  debate  of  public 
policy.  But  at  the  same  time  he  warned 
of  the  danger  of  permitting  the  sensa- 
tional stunts  of  a  few  to  frustrate  the 
general  interests  of  the  broad  com- 
munity. 

He  suggested  that  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
should  replace  dissent  as  the  end  result  of 
reasoned  debate  and  formulation  of 
policy. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  Dr.  McDevltt's  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  ad- 
dress printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Dr.  John  W.  McDevitt 
It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  In 
the  happy  festivities  of  the  exemplification 
of  the  fourth  degree  of  the  second  and  fourth 
New  Jersey  districts  of  the  St.  Isaac  Jogues 
Province. 

But  it  is  more  than  a  pleasure.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  both  you  and  me  to  examine 
anew  the  great  Ideal  of  patriotism  to  which 
the  fourth  degree  of  the  Heights  of  Colum- 
bus Is  especially  dedicated — an  Ideal,  I  must 
add  sorrowfully,  which  is  neither  understood 
nor  appreciated  by  some  vocal  elements  In 
Ajnerlcan  society. 

Patriotism  Is  defined  simply  In  Webster's 
dictionary  as  "love  of  country"  and  "devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  one's  country."  But  patri- 
otism must  have  a  sound  religious  and  spir- 
itual basis  if  it  is  to  withstand  the  pounding 
currents  of  selfishness  and  misguided  Ideal - 
Ism  and  the  eddies  of  p>opular  fancies. 

As  fourth  degree  members  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  deeply  committed  to  Chris- 
tian values,  we  love  our  country  because  we 
love  our  God.  We  have  respect  for  properly 
constituted  authority  here  on  earth  because 
we  have  bh  unfailing  belief  in  a  supreme  au- 
thority above.  We  have  respect  for  proper 
law  and  order  on  earth  because  we  strive  to 
adhere  to  the  law  and  order  of  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  above. 

We  are  willing  to  work,  fight,  suffer,  and 
die  for  our  American  community  when  this 
Nation's  vital  Interests  are  threatened  be- 
cause we  try  to  Imitate  the  noble  example  of 
the  God-Man  who  came  down  from  Heaven 
and  shed  His  last  drop  of  blood  for  each  and 
every  member  of  mankind. 

The  history  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Is 
replete  with  examples  of  dedicated  service  to 
our  country.  In  World  War  I  the  Knights 
achieved  an  unparalleled  reputation  with 
their  huts  near  the  front  lines  dispensing  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  American  doughboys. 

In  World  War  n  the  Knights  Joined  with 
other  organizations  In  forming  the  USO 
which  provided  a  "home  away  from  home" 
for  the  millions  of  GI's  who  fanned  over 


every  continent  before  the  fighting  was  over. 
In  addition  there  was  a  record  of  unstinting 
work  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  war 
bonds  and  other  patriotic  undertakings. 

In  this  connection  I  might  note  that  there 
is  a  huge  plaque  at  the  supreme  headquar- 
ters Of  our  order  in  New  Haven  signed  by  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  commending 
the  selfiess  patriotism  of  our  society. 

But  our  history  abounds  also  In  examples 
of  Individual  heroic  service  to  oiu-  country. 

The  first  member  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  to  give  his  life  for  our  country 
during  World  War  I  was  Lt.  William  T.  Fltz- 
Elmmons,  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Council  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  first  American  fighter  pilot  to  bring 
down  a  Nazi  plane  In  World  War  II  was 
Lt.  Sam  P.  Junkln.  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  then 
and  now  a  member  of  our  Natchez  Council 
No.  1034.  He  gained  this  distinction  in  an 
engagement  over  Dieppe,  Prance,  In   1942. 

The  third  man  to  receive  the  Congression- 
al Medal  of  Honor  during  World  War  n  was 
Lt.  Willlbald  Blanchl,  a  member  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Council  No.  1076  In  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
He  received  this  country's  highest  honor  for 
outstanding  heroism  with  a  small  group  of 
American  and  Filipino  troops  who  tried  to 
hold  off  the  onrushing  Ja[>ane8e  hordes  that 
swept  Into  the  Philippines  in  the  early 
months  of  1942. 

The  citation  states  that  Brother  Blanchl 
volunteered  to  lead  a  rifle  platoon  to  wipe  out 
two  entrenched  enemy  machlnegun  nests. 
When  wounded  by  two  bullets  through  his 
left  hand,  he  discarded  his  rifle  and  began 
firing  a  pistol.  He  located  the  machlnegun 
nest  and  j>er8onally  silenced  it  with  grenades. 

When  wounded  a  second  time  by  two  bul- 
lets through  his  chest  muscles,  Brother  Blan- 
chl climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tank  and  used 
Its  antiaircraft  gun  to  pwiir  fire  Into  the 
enemy  position.  He  kept  firing  until  he  was 
hit  a  third  time  and  knocked  off  the  tank. 
This  llonhearted  warrior  recovered  from  his 
many  wounds  to  go  on  to  fight  again  for  his 
country,  only  to  die  In  action  In  December 
1944. 

TTie  only  man  to  receive  two  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  In  his  day  was  Sgt.  MaJ. 
Daniel  Daly,  who  was  a  member  of  Loyola 
Council  4T7,  of  Brooklyn,  until  hla  death  In 
1937. 

The  first  man  to  receive  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  In  Vietnam  Is 
another  member  of  the  order.  Capt.  Roger 
H.  C.  Donlon,  of  Bishop  England  Council  No. 
724,  Columbia,  8.C.  He  received  this  dis- 
tlng\ilshed  award  at  the  White  House  from 
President  Jolinson  within  the  past  yefu-. 

The  citation  states  that  despite  receiving 
multiple  wounds  in  a  battle  repulsing  the 
Vletcong,  Captain  Donlon  braved  mortar  and 
rifie  fire  and  bursting  grenades  to  rescue 
wounded  comrades,  evacuate  vitally  needed 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  rally  the  de- 
fenders  to  re[>el   the  attack. 

I  repeat  that  patriotism  has  been  a  noble 
tradition  In  ovir  society  over  many  decades 
and  through  many  generations. 

But  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  despite 
its  simple  definition  In  Webster's  dictionary, 
patriotism  is  a  complex  notion. 

We  do  not  hold  that  patriotism  means 
"my  country,  right  or  wrong."  The  short- 
sightedness of  this  notion  was  amply  dem- 
onstrated In  our  own  lifetime  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Hitler  who  murdered  millions  of  Inno- 
cent victims  on  the  feeble  basis  of  orders 
from  higher  authorities.  A  crime  Is  a  crime, 
and  no  bewitching  Incantations  of  a  higher 
authority  can  make  It  right. 

This  brings  us  to  a  more  discerning  defi- 
nition of  patriotism.  It  Is  devotion  to  the 
long-term  Interest  of  one's  country  and  of  aU 
mankind.  The  deliberate  slaughter  of  Inno- 
cent victims  at  Dachau  and  Auschwitt  never 
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can  tx  ;  J  iiffd  :n  the  long-term  good  IntercsU 
of  onf  s  roiairy  or  of  mankind. 

'n  oi:.'  democTktlc  •ocl«ty  there  U  good 
r»;.Mn  why  crucial  foreign  and  domeatlc 
iH>,ic  es  sr.ouid  be  argued  and  debat«d  to  aee 
*hettier  they  are  In  the  long-t«nn  good  In- 
■i^rt-sts  of  our  country  and  of  all  manJUnd. 
It  Is  only  through  thU  general  dlscusalon  that 
we  can  hope  wtth  Ood*  help  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  anawer  to  our  problema  and  reach  a 
conaeoaus  on  which  to  base  public  policy. 

But  once  public  opinion  haa  firmed  behind 
a  pcurtlcular  program  It  U  not  in  the  public 
Interest  for  an  obstinate  and  obstreperous 
minority  to  sabotage  this  program.  Such  Is 
not  the  road  of  democracy.  It  la  the  rut  to 
anarchy 

The  ballot  box.  public  opinion  polls  and 
?very  other  measurement  of  the  public  pulse 
today  indicates  that  the  American  people 
feel  that  we  should  help  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  defend  Itself  against  incur- 
sions from  the  Communist  regime  to  the 
north  even  If  the  p>rlc«  Is  serious 

Tt-.-.s  does  not  oblige  every  member  of  our 
society  to  agree  with  this  policy.  It  does  not 
p  It  *  gag  on  his  right  to  express  dlsagree- 
rr.>n(  But  it  does  Impose  an  obligation  to 
rf^pect  -A-.e  wishes  of  the  grest  majority  by 
rc'.r.uuiiin  Iroca  any  deliberate  sabotage  of 
ti  e  country's  oollectlve  effort. 

Under  the  light  of  this  conceprt  of  patriot- 
ism,   the    actions   of    some  of   our   so-called 
vietnilLs'   show  forth  In  their   true  garlsh- 
ueaa 

There  can  be  nothing  patriotic  about  at- 
t>?mptj  to  stop  troop  trains.  There  is  no  pa- 
triotic heroum  evident  In  burning  draft 
cards.  I  find  no  love  of  country  shining  from 
threats  to  assassinate  President  Johnson  be- 
cause of  his  commitment  of  troops  to  Viet- 
nam It  IS  dllBcult  to  discover  a  glow  of 
public  spirit  in  courses  of  deceit  and  subter- 
fug«  Uj  dodge  the  draft. 

I  r.nd  mysei.'  compelled  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion Are  tne  train  stoppers  motivated  by 
broad  t>eQevolence  or  by  foolish  fancy?  Are 
tija  draft  card  burners  in  love  with  their 
country  or  In  love  with  themselves?  Are 
they  seeking  the  national  interest  or  noto- 
riety Are  those  threatening  to  assassinate 
our  dennocraUcaUy  elected  President  follow- 
ing the  path  of  passionate  patriotism  or  the 
trail  of  treacherous  treason?  Are  the  school- 
ers In  subterfuge  promoting  democracy  or 
demagoguery? 

I  can  understand  why  a  atan  would  feel 
that  he  is  doing  violence  to  his  conscience  by 
■jfur.rtfi  lethal  weapons  against  fellow  mem- 
ii^r«  j:  f.iirranuy.  But  I  fail  to  see  why  bis 
^>  .eri  •  i.,  id  suffer  such  violence  from 
-e^r^iiii  I  a.-i.:  card.  A  draft  card  has  never 
.:i:'     wj  ^..i.-mon  anyone. 

I  an  uridersUnd  the  tenaclousness  and 
^.iwednes,  of  a  pacifist  coiisclence  that  ab- 
uors  <i..  v,Ar  and  violence.  But  I  fail  to 
unde.-sniid  and  cannot  condone  the  con- 
ten.:-  r  ,r  .AW  and  mockery  of  authority  dU- 
P  ii  vtl  by  those  who  engage  In  the  shameful 
*    ai^  ot  a  public  burning  of  draft  cards. 

.No  one  wanu  to  force  a  true  conscience. 
8  s  society  cannot  aafeiy  excuse  a  scornful 
Qoutlng  of  law  and  order. 

One  question  tiiat  Inevitably  pops  up  In 
the  demagoguery  of  Vletniks  is:  "Would 
Chrut  carry  a  draft  card  If  He  were  alive 
today?" 

I  find  this  quMUon  particularly  irrlUUng 
because  they  are  trying  to  cover  their  drossy 
deeds  with  the  halo  of  the  God-Man  of 
wbOM  life  and  spirit  they  show  a  lamenUble 
lock  of  knowledge. 

They  forget— U  they  ever  studied  the 
matter— that  Christ  did  not  come  to  earth 
to  lead  a  rebeUion  against  authority,  but  a 
rebelUon  a«*inst  sin.  CbrUt  told  the  crafty 
c  rcumvantara  of  his  time  that  they  should 
give  to  Caasax  the  things  that  belong  to 
Caesar  and  to  Ood  the  things  that  belong 
to  Ood.  ChrUt  broke  hu  silence  to  reply  to 
Pilate  because  he  r«cognl»d  that  the  Roman 


governor  had  authority  which  was  given  to 
him  "from  above." 

Christ  did  not  preach  anarchy  but  order. 
He  did  not  call  men  to  — lUrtn— ■  but  to 
selAesaneas.  His  meaaage  l»re*thee  love  and 
loyalty,   not   antipathy   and    treachery. 

If  Christ,  the  great  Man  of  Peace,  were 
to  oppose  bearing  arms  today.  He  certainly 
would  not  shirk  service  to  His  country.  If. 
as  a  conscientious  objector.  Be  could  not 
carry  a  machlnegun.  He  wouldn't  hesitate 
to  carry  a  stretcher  or  to  bind  up  the  wotmds 
of  His  bleeding  countrymen. 

A  noble  tradition  has  been  set  by  our 
highly  respected  religious  neighbors,  the 
Friends.  While  they  have  a  religious  aver- 
sion to  bearing  guns,  they  have  no  reserva- 
tions about  t>eartng  stretchers  and  giving 
their  countrymen  a  heroic  example  of  dedi- 
cated service  without  arms. 

Our  democratic  society  has  room  for  those 
whose  conscience  directs  them  to  be  paci- 
fists. Our  democratic  society  must  protect 
the  rights  of  those  who  disagree  with  the 
win  and  wishes  of  the  majority.  Our  democ- 
racy win  gain  strength  and  growth  from 
open  discussion  of  public  policy. 

But  our  demcwratlc  society  cannot  avir- 
vlve  without  a  general  spirit  of  patriotism. 
If  love  of  country  Is  superseded  by  love  of 
Individual  interest.  If  sacrifice  for  country  Is 
spurned  for  pursuit  of  personal  pleasure,  if 
the  general  Interests  of  the  broad  community 
are  permitted  to  be  frustrated  by  the  stupid 
stunu  of  a  few.  then  our  democracy  Is  In 
danger.  Our  freedoms  are  In  danger.  We 
are  In  danger  For  then  we  can  drift  only 
Into  the  suicidal  extremes  of  anarchy  or 
despotism. 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  REVOLU- 
TION—PART I 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  Saturday  Everiing  Post 
contained  a  most  Interesting  and  en- 
lightening article  by  Steven  M.  Spencer 
entitled  "The  Birth  Control  Revolution." 
As  the  article  points  out.  over  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  substantial  shift 
in  Government  and  private  attitudes  to- 
ward family  planning  with  the  result  that 
individuals,  government  ofiScials  and 
public  health  personnel  are  now  talking 
openly  about  the  need  to  Increase  Gov- 
ernment help  In  family  planning  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiianlmous  con- 
sent to  include  part  I  of  this  article  in 
the  CoifGRxssiON/u.  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Tkb  Bxara  CoNraoi,  Revolotiow 
(By  Steven  M.  Spencer) 
(Barriers  fell  in  the  year  Just  ended,  and 
birth  control  became  a  national  policy.  Here 
la  how  the  "plU"  and  the  •noop"  are  trans- 
forming laws  and  love  In  America  and  offer- 
ing women  new  freedom  and  new  resiMn- 
slbllltlea.) 

"Oh.  I  know  Ive  put  on  a  UtUe  weight 
since  I  started  on  the  pill,"  said  a  Chicago 
housewife  In  her  late  twenUes.  "but  I  think 
its  Just  from  contentment.  I  used  to  worry 
a  lot  about  having  another  baby,  and  that 
kept  me  thinner,  but  I  never  have  to  worry 
anymore.  We  have  tliree  chUdren,  from 
3  years  to  6  months,  but  with  two  stUl  In  di- 
apers Id  prefer  to  wait  for  the  next  until 
the  youngest  Is  at  least  a  years  old.  And 
now  I  know  I  can  wait."  This  young  mother 
Is  typical  of  the  millions  of  American  wom- 
en who  today  are  leading  a  new  kind  of  life, 
for  they  have  gained  what  for  eons  was  denied 
the   daughters   of   Kve — a    secure   means    of 


planning  the  birth  of  their  children.  They 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  soclomedlcal  revolutions  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  revolutionaries  are  the  small  band  of 
determined  men  and  women  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  have  promoted  planned 
parenthood.  Scorned  and  despised  at  first, 
they  gradually  caught  up  doctors  and  law- 
makers, mlllloaalrea.  and  presidents  in  their 
endeavor,  until  their  goals  became  socially 
acceptable  and  almost  the  entire  Nation 
changed  its  mind. 

The  Implements  of  the  revolution  are  "the 
pill" — the  oral  contraceptive  tablet  the 
wonuua  of  1966  takes  30  days  of  each  month— 
and  the  Increasingly  popular  Intra-uterlne 
device,  a  coU  w  loop  at  plastic  or  metal  worn 
In  the  womb  for  as  long  as  a  woman  wishes 
to  avoid  pregnancy.  With  the  plU  and  the 
loop.  In  spite  of  possible  side  effects  and  rare 
hasards,  the  science  of  birth  control  has  now 
reached  a  degree  of  eSectlveaeas  and  con- 
venlence  undreamed  of  even  a  decade  ago. 

These  technical  advances,  combined  with  a 
growing  concern  about  the  world  population 
crisis,  brought  the  birth-control  revolution  to 
a  historic  turning  point  in  the  year  Just 
closed,  for  1065  marked  the  fall  of  moat  of  the 
last  Important  barriers  against  general  dis- 
tribution of  family-planning  Information 
and  services. 

It  was  the  year  that  the  VB.  Supreme 
Court  threw  out  as  an  unconstitutional  vio- 
lation of  privacy  the  86-year-old  Connecticut 
law  that  had  forbidden  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives and  forced  the  cloatng  oS  birth-control 
clinics. 

Poeltlve  legislative  steps  were  taken  In  10 
other  States,  Including  New  York. 

It  was  the  year  the  Federal  Government, 
taking  its  cue  from  President  Johnson,  be- 
came more  directly  involved  In  birth-control 
activities  than  ever  before.  Early  In  the  year 
the  President  had  pledged  he  would  seek  new 
ways  "to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  la 
world  population."  a  problem  he  rated  second 
In  Importance  only  to  achieving  peace.  In 
his  June  address  to  the  United  Nations  he 
urged  that  we  "act  on  the  fact  that  leas  than 
$8  Invested  in  population  control  Is  worth 
•  100  invested  In  economic  growth."  Appro- 
priately, as  the  year  closed,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation announced  It  was  granting  $14.5  mil- 
lion for  research  on  human  reproduction  and 
fertility  control.  "Only  birth  control  on  a 
massive  scale."  Oen.  William  Draper.  Jr., 
national  chairman  of  the  Population  Crisis 
Conunlttee,  said  In  December,  the  day  after 
the  Ford  Foundation  announcement, 
"coupled  with  rapidly  Increased  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  countries,  can 
prevent  the  greatest  catastrophe  of  modem 
times." 

As  Draper  spoke,  the  Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  drafting 
a  text  on  birth  control.  The  traditional  foe 
of  aU  contraceptive  techniques  except 
periodic  abstinence,  the  church  during  the 
past  several  years  was  shaken  from  parish  to 
Papacy  by  disagreement  and  debate  on  the 
topic  Many  Catholic  couples,  including  the 
estimated  35  percent  in  America  who  use 
methods  iK)t  approved  by  their  church,  hoped 
the  Ecumenical  Council  would  modify  the 
ban,  but  no  such  change  was  forthcoming. 
According  to  some  observers,  however,  in- 
cluding Dr  John  T.  Noonan,  Jr  .  an  American 
professor  erf  law  at  Notre  Dame  University 
who  Is  a  consultant  to  the  Pope's  commission 
on  marriage  problems,  the  council's  final  doc- 
ument lays  the  groundwork  for  eventual 
change.  If  so.  1966  will  Indeed  be  remem- 
bered as  a  revolutionary  turning  point. 

On*  cannot  be  sure  that  ttte  birth  control 
revolution  will  more  fast  enough  for  the  ns- 
tions  to  avert  th*  starvation  and  over- 
crowding of  runaway  population  growth. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  are 
already  on  the  brink  of  famine.  Recently  a 
special  panel  for  th*  White  House  Conferenc* 
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on  International   Cooperation  declared   that 
"the  rate  of  growth  of  world  population  is  so 
great — and  its  consequence*  so  grave — that 
this  may  be  the  last  generation  which  has  the 
opportunity  to  cope  with  the  problem  on  the 
basis  of  free  choice."     But  although  the  ef- 
fect of  the  birth  control  revolution  upon  the 
nations  remains  In  doubt,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  win  have  an  enormous  Impact 
upon  marriage  in  America  and  the  American 
family.     Birth  control  advocates  speak  of  a 
strengthening  of  love  between  husband  and 
wife  once  the  fear  of  unwanted   pregnancy 
disappears  from  sexual  relations;    they  pre- 
dict an  easing  of  family  financial  strain  and 
warmer   relationships   between    parents   and 
children  as  other  stresses  are  removed.     Al- 
ready many  of  the  5  million  American  women 
taking  the  pill  are  enjoying  at  least  partial 
relief  from  the  menstrual  tensions  and  pains 
that  have  always  been  considered  their  In- 
escapable lot.     Scientists  are  perfecting   an 
injection  that  not  only  prevents  conception 
but    suppresses    menstruation    for    months. 
This  and  other  prospective  developments  re- 
ported   here — including    a    "morning-after" 
pill — promise  the  American  woman,   already 
the  freest  In  the  world,  still  vaster  freedom. 
The  freedom,  however,  extends  not  only  to 
wives  but  to  unmarried  girls,  and  the  choices 
that  the  latter  make  can  mean  a  widening  of 
the  rift  between  the  generations.     There  are 
Indications    that    a    majority    of    unmarried 
young  women  still  observe  the  standards  of 
sexual  behavior  taught  by  their  parents  or 
their  religion.     But  many  seek  In  sexual  ac- 
Uvlty  the  confirmation  of  their  identity  as 
free  adults,   and,   whether  by   legitimate  or 
underground  routes,  the  pill  has  found  Its 
way  to  the  college  campuses  and  even  to  the 
high   school    hallways.      Dr,    Mary    Stelchen 
Calderone,  an  eminent  planned  parenthood 
expert,  tells  of  an  encovmter  with  a  girl  In  a 
New  York  City  Junior  high  school  during  a 
break  between  classes.     The  girl  had  dropped 
her  handbag  in  the  crowded   corridor,   and 
Its  contents  spilled  on  the  floor.     "I  stopped 
to  help  her  pick  the  things  up."  Dr.  Calder- 
one said,  "and  was  astonished  to  see  a  pack- 
age of  birth  control  pills.    I  asked  the  child. 
Do   you   really   know   about   these    things?' 
'Oh.  yes,'  she  replied,  'I  take  them  every  Sat- 
urday night  when  I  go  on  a  date.'     She  haul 
gotten   the  pills   from   her   married   sister — 
apparently   without  benefit  of   Instructions. 
If  It  weren't  so  funny.  It  would  be  tragic." 
In  fact.  It  probably  will  be  tragic.     One  pill 
alone    Is    quite    Ineffective.     They    must    be 
taken  dally  for  6  to  7  days  before  any  pro- 
tection Is  built  up. 

Many  of  birth  control's  most  ardent  sup- 
porters candidly  admit  that  the  new  freedom 
provided  by  the  better  methods  carries  with 
It — as  does  any  freedom — corresponding  dan- 
gers. While  for  the  first  time  In  history  men 
and  women  have  the  ability  to  make  an  ab- 
solute and  free  choice  as  to  the  purpose  and 
result  of  their  sexual  actions,  good  choices 
sUll  require  Intelligence.  "We  now  have  the 
means  of  separating  our  sexual  and  our  re- 
productive lives,"  says  Dr.  Calderone.  "and 
We  have  a  great  responsibility  to  make  proper 
use  of  both  of  them." 


THE  23D  COMMUNIST  PARTY  CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  this  week  and  next,  two  events 
of  significance  to  Jews  all  over  the  world 
are  taking  place.  Tuesday  marked  the 
opening  in  Moscow  of  the  23d  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Next  Monday  night  will  be  the 
beginning  of  Passover,  the  celebration  of 
the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  bondage 
»n  Egypt. 


These  two  events  are  very  much  re- 
lated. For  the  Passover  holiday  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people 
against  persecution  in  many  lands  over 
many  centuries.  And  the  23d  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  could.  In  my 
judgment,  play  a  significant  role  In  In- 
fluencing the  dimensions  of  that  problem 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  influencing  the 
course  of  that  nation's  policy  toward  Its 
Jewish  citizens  for  the  future. 

Much  has  happened  since  the  historic 
20th  Party  Congress  only  10  years  ago. 
Just  in  the  last  year  Premier  Kosygin 
publicly  condemned  anti-Semitism,  and 
Pravda  followed  this  with  a  similar  edi- 
torial. And  both  the  Kosygin  remark 
and  the  Pravda  editorial  were  reported 
in  the  central  newspapers  of  a  number 
of  Soviet  republics.  There  has  been 
other  news,  too — of  a  theater  in  Vllna 
and  a  monument  In  Kiev,  and  of  promises 
regarding  both  Hebrew  prayer  books  and 
the  reopening  of  a  Yeshivah. 

These  are  Isolated,  halting,  but  never- 
theless encouraging  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  True  recognition  of  the  his- 
toric and  religious  Identity  of  the  Jewish 
people  will  have  to  Involve  much  more: 
a  thorough  educational  campaign  by  the 
SoWet  Government  to  eradicate  anti- 
Semitism;  and  the  allowance,  even  the 
support,  of  an  entire  set  of  communal 
institutions — schools  and  rabbinical  sem- 
inaries, Yiddish  and  Hebrew  books  and 
periodicals — In  short,  a  Jewish  cultural 
Identity. 

There  will  be  difficulties  involved  in 
accomplishing  these  things.  This  is  a 
situation  which  has  deep  historical 
roots,  and  we  in  the  United  States  know 
only  too  well  that  even  the  full  weight 
of  government  policy  will  not  erase  dis- 
crimination and  restrictive  practices 
overnight.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  for 
other  minority  groups  within  its  popula- 
tion. It  could  and  should  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  its  Jewish  citizens. 

Certainly  the  way  in  which  a  nation 
treats  its  minority  groups  will  be  one 
deteiininant  of  the  interest  of  other  na- 
tions and  peoples  in  widening  contact 
with  that  nation.  Individual  citizens 
from  other  countries,  for  example,  will 
be  reluctant  to  travel  where  they  be- 
lieve that  irrational  treatment  of  minori- 
ties, of  "outsiders,"  of  "foreigners,"  oc- 
curs. More  broadly,  we  have  seen  that 
writers  and  enlightened  people  all  over 
the  world  have  expressed  their  concern 
and  dismay  over  the  repressive  Sinyav- 
sky-Daniel  trial.  So  the  stiflng  of  inter- 
nal freedoms — be  they  of  expression  or 
religion — has  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  potential  for  more  flexible  relations 
around  the  world. 

And  nations  will  be  more  reluctant  to 
widen  contacts  and  engage  in  efforts  at 
detente  the  more  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  internal  principles  of 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  their  own.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  expressed  concern  of  Commu- 
nists in  some  of  the  satellite  countries 
and  in  the  West  over  anti-Semitism  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  an  indication  of  their 
inability  to  rationalize  some  of  the  ac- 
tions which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
taken  against  its  Jewish  citizens. 


This  is  a  time  of  international  gath- 
ering in  Moscow.  This  is  a  time  when 
Communists  from  other  nations  will  un- 
doubtedly be  voicing  their  concerns  to 
the  Soviet  Government  about  its  policy 
in  various  areas.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  This  is  a  time  when  freedom- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world  can  let 
the  Soviet  Government  know  that  its 
policy  toward  its  Jewish  citizens  is  im- 
portant, not  just  for  elemental  humani- 
tarian and  libertarian  reasons,  but  also 
because  it  involves  the  cause  of  peace  all 
over  the  world. 

If  the  concern  of  people  around  the 
world  can  make  some  difference  to  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Government  at  this 
time,  then  this  significant  week  will  be- 
come an  historic  week.  Then  Passover 
in  this  Jewish  year  of  5727  will  be  a  re- 
newed time  of  liberation  for  the  Jewish 
people  in  keeping  with  the  freedom  from 
bondage  in  Egypt  which  Jewish  people 
will  celebrate  next  week. 


THE  STRIKE   DILEMMA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
strike  by  firemen  of  eight  major  railroads 
in  the  United  States  once  again  drama- 
tizes the  potentiality  of  a  labor-manage- 
ment dispute  virtually  crippling  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  impact  of  a  major  transportation 
strike  touches  not  only  our  war  effort 
in  Vietnam,  but  virtually  every  level  of 
American  economic  life. 

Once  again,  however,  it  Is  the  general 
public  that  suffers  most  from  a  dispute 
to  which  it  Is  not  a  F>arty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sponsored  S. 
2891,  a  bill  to  establish  a  VS.  Court  of 
Labor-Management  Relations.  I  think 
the  railroad  firemen's  strike  is  but  an- 
other Indication  of  the  pressing  need 
to  adopt  additional  legislation  to  pre- 
vent obsolete  and  discommoding  strikes 
against  the  national  Interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial  of  February  24, 
1966,  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  labor- 
management  court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Fob   a   Labor-Management   Court 

The  rectirrent  labor  problems  In  St.  Louis, 
which  have  given  this  city  such  a  black  eye 
on  the  national,  as  well  as  the  local,  scene 
highlight  the  need  for  a  better  method  than 
strikes  for  handling  labor  disputes. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  witnessed  abso- 
lutely unconscionable  shutdowns  of  work  on 
the  two  free  bridges  caused  by  union  vio- 
lence, not  so  much  against  the  employer  as 
against  fellow  union  w^orkers,  where  whites 
would  not  work  with  Negroes,  and  where 
members  of  one  labor  mob  masquerading  a« 
a  union,  attempted  to  beat  up  other  union 
workers. 

For  more  than  a  month,  the  hodcarrlers 
have  been  on  strike  over  the  Issue,  In  the 
last  analysis,  as  to  whether  an  employer 
should  be  able  to  hire  his  own  employees  or 
whether  the  union  would  take  care  of  this 
detail  for  him. 

We  have  had  strlkM  In  vital  defense 
planU,  at  McDonnell  and  Olln  Mathieson, 
which  have  slowed  our  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 

And  we  always  have  with  us  Local  662  of 
the  Steamfltters,  whose  featherbeddlng  and 
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racke:»ering  pr-^-'.lvltte*  over  the  Jt*n,  and 
thtir  prejudices  now  thinly  veU«d  for  polU- 
u-a;  purposes  rave  made  them  among  the 
m  /St  odoroi.3   ^-..^oa*  la  the  country. 

If  one  loolcs  for  the  reasons  why  MIsaouri 
and  St  Louis  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  natlona;  cr-'.wth,  one  need  go  but  little 
further  t:  i-.    ■ 

On  paper,  rit  Ix>uU  has  everything — geo- 
graphical location,  fine  traiup>ortatlon  cys- 
tema  of  rail,  water,  highway  and  aXr.  a  well 
balanced,  diversified  labor  force,  unlimited 
electric  power,  a  wide  amount  of  cultural  ac- 
tintles.  and  everything  which  should  attract 
new  buaineaaes,  as  well  as  expand  existing 
ones 

The  fact  of  the  matter  la,  we  haven't  and 
we  won't  have  as  long  at  the  city  la  blem- 
ished by  lu  labor  record. 

Something  must  be  done,  not  only  here 
where  the  situation  perhaps  Is  worse  than  In 
moBt  other  major  communities,  but  through- 
out America 

The  most  hopeful  proposal  for  an  enduring 
s.3lutton  of  th«a«  ills  is  one  by  Senator 
Gcoacr  A  SMATHnu,  of  Florida,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  offer  legislation  to 
establish  a  US.  Court  of  Labor-Management 
Relations  with  final  Jurisdiction  over  stale- 
mated strllcea  which  adversely  affect  the 
Nation  "and  make  the  general  public  hos- 
tages to  collective-bargaining  disputes." 

Senator  Smathees  states  this  bill  would 
cover  strikes  and  other  disputes  which  affect 
national  security  or  which  disrupt  major 
areas   of    national    economy. 

The  proposed  court  would  be.  In  effect,  a 
"supreme  court  for  labor-management  dis- 
putes: Its  Judgment  would  be  final  and  bind- 
ing on  both  parties  '■  Members  of  the  court 
would  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
conflrmed  by  the  Senate. 

A  court  such  as  this  could  have  an  enor- 
mous value  In  America.  If  its  members 
were  men  of  high  reputation  and  absolutely 
Impartial,  If.  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
political  hacks  or  subject  to  political  pres- 
sures, or  If  they  almost  always  sided  with 
one  group  as  the  fTLRB  has  done  with  labor. 
It  would  have  dubious  value. 

Ce.-tatniy  something  has  to  be  done  to  put 
aji  end  to  the  Increasing  anarchy  In  labor's 
ranks.  The  Olobe-Oemocrat  has  long  be- 
lieved that  a  court  such  as  this  wotild  oper- 
ate In  the  public  Interest  and  be  fair  to  the 
worklngman.  to  his  employer  and,  most  of 
Ml.  to  the  genera!  public. 


THE  COMMUNIST   CONFERENCE  IN 

HAVANA 

M.  DODD  Mr.  President,  although 
many  Americans  have  been  viewing  the 
l-'temftJ  conflicts  within  world  com- 
munism as  a  major  change  In  the  pos- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  facts  re- 
late a  much  different  story. 

None  will  deny  that  a  split  exists  be- 
tween Communist  China  and  the  cur- 
rent leadership  In  Moscow.  That  spUt. 
however,  concerns  the  method  of  world 
domination,  and  not  the  Intent.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  as  dedicated  to  the 
eventual  world  rule  of  Communism  as 
it  ever  was.  and  one  need  only  look  at  the 
record  to  see  that  this  Is  so. 

During  the  first  2  weeks  of  January 
a  trlcontlnental  Communist  conference 
ux)k  place  in  Havana.  Officially  desig- 
nated as  the  First  Conference  of  the  Sol- 
idanty  of  Peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
l-cii\i\  America,  tills  conference  exhibited 
ics  determination  to  Increase  the  pace 
of  terror  and  sub'verslon  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 


In  an  article  appearing  In  the  current 
Issue  of  The  Reporter,  Paul  Bethel  (Us- 
cusaes  this  conference,  and  points  out: 

There  was  not  much  question  that  Mos- 
cow was  the  chief  planner  as  well  as  omni- 
present manager  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Bethel  notes  that — 

One  of  the  major  Soviet  alms  of  the  Ha- 
vana Conference  was  to  give  direct  support 
to  guerriUa  leaders  rather  than  to  the  es- 
tablished Communist  Parties  of  their  coun- 
tries *  *  *.  The  reason  why  Moscow  had 
chosen  at  Havana  to  throw  its  weight  behind 
the  guerrillas  rather  than  the  Communist 
Party  was  underscored  by  L<e  Monde's  con- 
clusion that  the  conference  was  clearly  aimed 
at  obtaining  results  "In  direct  action,  and 
more  precisely  in  armed  action." 

Reacting  to  China's  charge  that  It  had 
pursued  a  policy  of  appeasement  con- 
cerning the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  intent  upon  proving  its  own 
allegiance  to  the  concept  of  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation. 

Calling  for  worldwide  revolution,  the 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Organization 
was  created  on  January  19.  and  was  the 
first  of  three  continental  action  groups 
to  emerge  from  the  Havana  Conference. 

Once  again  world  communism  has 
clearly  declared  war  upon  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  upon  the  independ- 
ence and  self-determination  of  all  peo- 
ples. Rather  than  disagreeing,  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  are  competing  actively 
for  leadership  in  this  subversive  effort. 

This  conference  has  not  been  publi- 
cized in  the  United  States,  and  at  a  time 
when  many  of  our  so-called  experts  are 
telling  us  that  the  Communists  do  not 
really  mean  what  they  say,  it  is  helpful  to 
observe  not  only  their  words,  but  the 
means  they  are  developing  to  Implement 
them. 

For  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoro  this  article  by 
Paul  Bethel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Havama  CoFrnatKNcm 
(By  Paul  D.  Bethel) 

During  the  first  a  weeks  of  January  while 
President  Johnson  was  stUl  conducting  hu 
'peace  offensive,"  a  trlcontlnental  Commu- 
nist conference  was  In  progress  In  Havana 
whose  overriding  purpose  was  to  organise 
worldwide  subversion  against  the  United 
States.  With  Fidel  Castro  as  host  and  ofll- 
clally  designated  as  the  First  Conference  of 
the  SoUdarlty  of  Peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  the  assembly  brought  to- 
gether some  800  delegates  and  observers  from 
82  countries  In  the  3  contlnenu.  From 
January  3-lS,  the  delegates  debated,  plotted, 
harangued,  and  egged  each  other  on  to  even 
greater  militancy  against  the  United  States 
and  Its  "Imperialist  stooges."  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietoong  were  duly  represented  So  were 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  large  dele- 
gations whose  rivalry — and  eventual  adjust- 
ment— provided  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
conference  More  immediately  important 
was  the  high-pitched  determination,  repeated 
In  scores  of  spteeches  and  resolutions,  to  step 
up  the  pace  of  terror  and  subversion  In  Latin 
America 

Although  the  Havana  Conference  received 
little  or  no  coverage  In  the  major  VS.  news- 
papers, it  was  followed  closely  In  Europe, 
where  Le  Monde  of  Paris,  for  example,  pub- 


lished a  series  of  detailed  articles.  In  Latin 
Ajnarica  it  caused  profound  dismay  and  was 
promptly  denounced  by  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statea.  Ambasaador  nmar  Penna  Marlnho  of 
Brasll,  chairman  of  the  OAS  Council,  said  of 
the  Havana  Conference  that  "Xxcept  for  the 
placing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba  In  Octo- 
ber 1963,  no  event  threatens  more  danger- 
ously the  territorial  and  political  integrity 
of  our  continent." 

Penna's  alarm  was  echoed  by  most  other 
members  of  the  OAS  Council  and  by  the 
Latin  American  press  generally.  In  Panama, 
a  commentator  of  Radio  Mia,  noting  the 
huge  U.S.  effort  to  contain  communism  in 
Vietnam,  observed  that  "Communism  exists 
next  door  to  Florida,  and  there  they  do 
nothing  •  •  •.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
afraid  of  It,  or  are  keeping  promises  made 
to  the  Russians,  while  that  insane  bearded 
man  raves  dally  about  Invading  Latin  Amer- 
ica." El  Universe  in  Ecuador  underscored 
the  Importance  which  the  Soviet  leaders  at- 
tach to  the  conference,  and  that  "While  the 
Russians  continue  to  seek  compromises  with 
the  United  States,  they  are  not  disposed  to 
pay  any  price"  to  this  end. 

THX  sovirr  hand 
There  was  not  much  question  that  Moscow 
was  the  chief  planner  as  well  as  omnipresent 
manager  of  the  conference.  Last  December 
0.  a  month  before  the  delegates  gathered  In 
Havana.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Oromyko  rose  In  the  chambers  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  and  briefed  Its  members  on  the 
trlcontlnental  conference.  "The  Soviet 
Union."  Taas  quoted  htm.  "In  taking  part  In 
the  Havana  Conference  •  •  •  wUl  do  every- 
thing to  help  consolidate  the  front  of 
struggle  against  Imperialist  aggression."  On 
January  2,  the  two  Soviet  supreme  leaders, 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  Alexel  N.  Kosygln. 
followed  up  with  a  message  of  greeting  to 
the  conference.  As  reported  by  Tass,  the 
message  read  in  part:  "Today,  Havana  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  all  fighters  against 
the  forces  of  Imperialist  aggression  and 
colonialism,  and  for  the  national  and  social 
Uberstlon  of  peoples  •  •  *.  The  U.S.  im- 
perialists are  challenging  all  progressive 
forces." 

The  head  of  the  34-man  Soviet  delegation 
was  Sharaf  R.  Rashldov,  a  candidate  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Central  Committee  of  UEbeklstan. 
Speaking  before  the  conference  In  Havana 
on  January  0.  he  paid  lipservice  to  Russia's 
avowed  "struggle  for  peace."  But.  fore- 
shadowing one  of  the  final  reaolutions  of 
the  conference,  he  made  a  sharp  and  signifi- 
cant quaUficatlon:  "We  beUeve."  he  said, 
"that  relations  among  sovereign  states  with 
different  public  systems  should  be  based  on 
peaceful  coexistence.  •  •  •  it  Is  clear  that 
there  is  not,  nor  can  there  be.  any  peaceful 
coexistence  between  the  oppressed  peoples 
and  their  oppressors." 

Rashldov  then  told  the  conference  what 
was  expected  of  it.  "The  Soviet  delegation." 
he  said,  according  to  the  Tass  dispatch, 
"came  to  this  conference  to  promote  In  every 
concelvablt)  way  the  unity  of  antl-imperlallst 
forces  ot  the  three  continents,  so  as  to  un- 
fold on  a  still  greater  scale  our  common 
struggle  against  imperialism,  colonialism, 
and  neocolonlaUam.  headed  by  the  U.S. 
capitalists."  SpeclficaUy.  he  pledged  "fra- 
ternal solidarity  with  the  armed  struggle 
being  waged  by  the  Venezuelan.  Peruvian. 
Colombian,  and  Guatemalan  patriots  for 
freedom  against  the  stooges  of  imperialism." 
The  day-to-day  work  of  the  conference 
was  carried  out  by  numerous  committees  on 
social,  political,  and  economic  affairs,  as  well 
as  a  special  Trteonttnental  Committee  TD 
Aid  Vietnam.    These  provided  the  temporary 
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machinery  of  the  conference.  What  emerged 
by  way  of  a  permanent  setup  is  more  to  the 
point.  According  to  the  chief  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan delsgatton.  Pedro  Medina,  "Only  two 
organisattODa  canse  out  of  the  conference 
and  they  wlU  rule — a  Oen«ral  Secretariat 
which  will  receive  all  information  concern- 
ing the  three  continents,  make  plans  on  the 
basis  of  the  needs  of  each  continent,  and 
deliver  its  recommendations  to  eja  executive 
organ  •  •  •  nam.ed  the  Cocnxnittee  of  Assist- 
ance and  Aid  for  the  Peoples  Fighting  for 
Their  Liberation." 

This  committee,  which  emerged  as  the 
central  policy  and  strategy  body  for  wars  of 
subversion.  Included  Soviet.  Chinese,  and 
Cuban  members  along  with  representatives 
of  nine  other  participating  nations.  As  for 
the  General  Secretariat.  Havana  was  desig- 
nated its  headquarters,  for  the  next  2  years 
St  least,  and  Captain  Osmany  Cleixfuegos, 
the  chairman  of  Cuba's  thr«e-man  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  was  named  Secretary 
General.  The  question  of  its  permanent 
headquarters  was  scheduled  to  be  reviewed 
at  the  Second  TVicontlnental  Conference,  to 
be  held  In  1»68  in  Carlo  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Nasser. 

The  12-nation  secretariat  also  has  equal 
representation  from  the  three  continents. 
Asia  is  represented  by  South  Vietnam  (Viet- 
cong).  North  Korea,  Syria,  and  Pakistan; 
Africa  is  represented  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Guinea,  one  member  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Portuguese  colonies,  which  the 
delegates  have  decided  are  to  be  "freed."  and 
the  Leopoldvllle  Congo;  Latin  America  by 
Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic.  Puerto 
Bico.  and  Chile.  One  of  the  Jobs  of  the  sec- 
retariat, as  laid  down  at  Havana,  is  to  estab- 
lish in  each  continent  an  action  group  to 
carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  conference. 
The  first  of  these  was  established  four  days 
after  the  conference  adjourned,  when  the 
Secretariat  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Latin-American  Solidarity  Organization,  with 
Havana  as  its  permanent  headquarters.  It 
Immediately  began  to  issue  calls  to  action. 

THS    NEW    BaXB> 

One  of  the  major  Soviet  alms  of  the  Havema 
Conference  was  to  give  direct  support  to 
guerrilla  leaders  rather  than  to  the  estab- 
lished Communist  Parties  of  their  cotmtrles. 
This  became  clear  with  the  list  of  delegates, 
many  of  whom  were  little  known  or  had 
never  been  heard  of  before.  Absent  was 
Fabrlclo  OJeda  of  Venezuela;  In  his  place 
came  Pedro  Medina,  leader  of  the  Venezuelan 
National  Liberation  Front.  LuU  Corvalin. 
Secretary  General  of  the  Chilean  Communist 
Party,  and  many  other  old-line  Communist 
politlcos  were  also  missing.  Senator  Salvador 
Allende,  the  defeated  Marxist  candidate  In 
Chile's  presidential  election  of  1964,  headed 
the  ChUean  delegation,  but  he  played  only 
a  minor  role. 

"The  real  stars,"  according  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  Le  Monde,  "were  the  lean, 
bronzed  men  who  had  arrived,  after  so  many 
detours,  from  the  guerrilla  camps  of  the  four 
■fighting'  zones  of  the  hemisphere:  Guate- 
mala, Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Peru." 
N^pszabads&g  of  Budapest  also  commented 
on  the  makeup  of  the  delegations,  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  conference  was  not  in  the  "hands 
of  catastrophic  politicians"  but  in  the  firm 
grip  of  Costro-type  revolutionaries. 

The  reason  why  Moscow  had  chosen  at 
Havana  to  throw  Its  weight  behind  the 
guerrillas,  rather  than  the  Communist 
Parties,  was  underscored  by  Le  Monde's  con- 
clusion that  the  conference  was  clearly  aimed 
at  obtaining  results  "In  direct  action,  and 
more  precisely  In  armed  action."  It  observed 
correctly  that  "With  the  exception  of  those 
in  Venezuela  and  Colombts^  the  orthodox 
Communist  Parties  In  Latin  America  up  to 
now  have  shown  no  great  enthusiasm  for 
guerrilla  wars." 


The  special  publicity  given  to  guerrllls 
spokesmen  obviously  reflected  Soviet  de- 
termination to  capture  control  of  the  con- 
ference by  giving  the  lie  to  China's  familiar 
hard-line  attack  against  Moscow's  "appease- 
ment" of  the  United  states  and  Its  faUure  to 
lend  all-out  support  to  militant  "wars  of  lib- 
eration." Throughout  the  conference,  the 
Chinese  delegates,  as  reported  by  Radio  Pe- 
king, kept  up  a  drumfire  of  criticism  on  this 
well-known  theme.  In  the  end.  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  Russia's 
avowed  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  the 
support  it  gave  at  Havana  to  the  principle  of 
"armed  i^truggle"  was  resolved  by  typical  So- 
viet logic. 

A  special  resolution  on  "Peaceful  Coexist- 
ence" whloJi  was  passed  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  on  January  15  de- 
clared: "Peaceful  coexistence  applies  only  to 
relations  between  states  with  different  social 
and  political  systems.  It  cannot  apply  to 
relations  between  social  classes,  between  the 
exploited  and  the  exploiters  within  separate 
countries,  or  between  the  oppressed  peoples 
and  their  oppressors."  This  simply  restated 
the  Soviet  line  put  forward  a  few  days  earlier 
by  Rashldov. 

The  final  declaration  of  the  conference 
ftUly  endorsed  the  thesU  of  "armed  stniggle." 
According  to  Taas,  It  "calls  for  expressions 
of  militant,  active,  dynamic  solidarity  •  •  • 
for  Intensifying  the  antl-imj>erlallst  nature 
of  the  national  liberation  movements."  The 
Chinese,  it  would  seem,  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  Even  Castro's  public  and  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  Peking  the  day  before  the  con- 
ference opened,  for  backing  down  on  its 
sugar-for-rice  deal  with  Cuba,  did  not  dis- 
courage them. 

On  January  19,  after  the  close  of  the  con- 
ference, the  New  China  News  Agency  re- 
ported; "The  Trlcontlnental  People's  Soli- 
darity Movement  ran  Into  various  difficulties 
at  the  outset.  However,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  three  conti- 
nents, the  movement  is  sweeping  forward 
with  irresistible  momentum." 

To  many  observers,  however,  the  most  sub- 
stantial success  of  the  Chinese  at  Havana — 
and  probably  their  major  reason  for  being 
present — was  to  prevent  the  Russians  and 
their  Cuban  allies  from  gaining  exclusive 
control  not  only  of  the  movement  In  Latin 
America  but  alx)ve  all  of  the  Afro-Aalan 
People's  Solidarity  Organization. 

This  group  grew  out  of  the  Bandung  Con- 
ference of  1958  and  the  Chinese  have  long 
regarded  It  as  their  own  special  charge, 
even  to  the  point  of  attempting  to  exclude 
the  Soviets  from  membership.  Although  the 
point  was  left  somewhat  cloudy.  It  appeared 
that  AAPSO,  while  participating  fully  In  the 
new  trlcontlnental  organization,  would  main- 
tain its  separate  identity.  For  example.  It 
was  announced  at  Havana  that  AAPSO  will 
hold  Its  own  conference  next  year  In  Peking. 

THX  JOBS  TO  BS  DONB 

The  final  declaration  of  the  Havana  Con- 
ference Is  global  indeed.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  its  general  resolutions  "proclaims 
the  peoples'  inalienable  right  to  complete 
Independence  and  the  use  of  every  form  of 
struggle  necessary.  Including  armed  battle, 
to  win  that  right."  It  hailed  the  Vietnam 
war  as  "an  Inspiring  example  for  the  na- 
tional Uberatlon  movement  of  the  peoples 
of  three  continents." 

It  urged  a  concerted  campaign  directed  at 
the  "governments  of  all  peace-loving  coun- 
tries to  recognize,  de  facto  and  de  Jure,  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietixam 
as  the  sole  genuine  and  legal  representative 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people."  It  urged 
"the  most  powerful  support"  for  American 
Negroes  and  the  clvll-rlghts  movement,  and 
stated  that  "In  the  uprisings  In  Watu,  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  the  Afro-Americans 
openly    declared    that    they    were    fighting 


against  racism  and  U.S.  Imperialism  In  a 
common  catise  with  their  Vietnamese  broth- 
ers." 

As  to  Latin  America,  it  caUed  for  maximum 
militancy  by  those  "who  are  fighting  with 
arms  In  their  hands  against  the  force  of 
domestic  oligarchy  which  are  in  the  servloe 
of  the  United  States,  as  in  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, Peru,  and  Guatemala,  or  are  being 
subjected  to  brutal  persecution  under  ntiU- 
tary  tyranny,  as  in  BrasU,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
and  other  countries." 

"Latin  America,"  the  document  said,  "is 
the  rear  of  the  most  powerful  and  barbarous 
imperialism  in  the  world  and  the  mainstay 
of  colonialism  and  neocolonialism."  It  went 
on  to  map  efforts  to  sabotage  U.S.  invest- 
ments abroad:  "Every  blow  dealt  the  United 
States  pnd  domestic  oppressors  by  the  Latin 
American  peoples  has  decisive  effect  in  weak- 
ening VS.  imperialism."  There  are  sections 
that  deal  with  the  "liberation  "  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  It  classified  as  "imder  VS.  oc- 
cupation," and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which.  It  said,  has  "set  a  valiant  example 
of  resistance  to  U.S.  aggression." 

Puerto  Rico's  chief  delegate.  Norman  Pletrl, 
In  addressing  the  conference  on  January 
10.  cited  "the  imperative  need  to  win  na- 
tional independence  in  order  to  promote  •  •  * 
total  eradication  of  Yankee  military  instal- 
lations in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  threat  they 
pose  to  the  rest  of  LaUn  America  " 

Finally,  the  Inspirational  theme  was  sum- 
marized with  a  peroration:  "Faced  with  the 
criminal  alliance  of  the  reactionary  forces, 
the  people  of  varloiis  countries  In  the  three 
continents  have  reacted  with  active,  vig- 
orous, and  militant  solidarity,  and  with  their 
readiness  to  reply  to  every  act  of  imperialist 
aggression  by  revolutionary  action,  carrying 
on  this  battle  until  the  complete  liquida- 
tion of  all  forms  of  Imperialist,  colonial, 
and  neocolonlal  oppression." 

As  already  noted,  the  Latin  American  Soli- 
darity Organization,  created  on  January  19. 
was  the  first  of  the  three  continental  action 
groups  to  emerge  from  the  Havana  Confer- 
ence. According  to  Agence  France -Press*, 
the  27  Latin  American  delegations  met  with 
Fidel  Castro  and  Pedro  Medina  of  Venezuela. 
Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dbrticos.  the  Cu- 
ban chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army,  and  the 
principal  Communist  leaders  were  also  pres- 
ent. In  the  course  of  the  meeting  it  was 
decided  that  the  organlzaUon  would  be 
permanently  established  In  Cuba  and  that 
it  would  Include  representatives  from  all  the 
Latin  American  coimtrles.  as  well  as  Puerto 
Rico  and  Trlnldad-Tobago  With  Medina  as 
Its  secretary  general,  it  will  presumably  come 
under  the  general  control  of  Captain  Clen- 
fuegos  and  this  trlcontlnental  secretariat. 

Its  operations  are  already  underway.  On 
February  12.  the  Liatln  American  Solidarity 
Organisation  backed  a  call  to  action  by  the 
Trlcontlnentol  Committee  To  Aid  Vietnam, 
another  permanent  organization  that 
emerged  from  the  conference.  ThU  appeal 
urged  the  recently  departed  delegates  to 
launch  "a  wave  of  sabotage  against  Yankee 
Interests  throughout  the  world." 

It  also  called  for  "demonstraUona.  slUns. 
protests.  meeUngs,  and  denunciations  In 
front  of  U.S.  Embassies  all  over  the  world." 
A  call  also  went  out  from  Havana  to  "boycott 
production  and  refuse  to  load  ships,  or  to 
transport  arms  or  any  kind  of  war  material 
bound  for  North  American  troops." 

Once  again  Puerto  Rico  came  in  for  special 
attention.  On  February  10.  according  to  El 
Imparclal.  Puerto  Rlcan  freedom  fighters 
eeUblished  a  "Free  Puerto  Rico  "  Embassy  in 
Havana,  and  on  the  same  day  signed  a  pact 
of  solidarity  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  at  its  Havana  head- 
quarters. The  Puerto  Rlcans  clalmsd  that 
they  were  "recognized  as  the  only  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people." 
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Shortly  thereafter,  2fl  Latin  American  Com- 
murUst  delegatlona  agreed  to  establlah  Na- 
tioaaJ  Cormnltteee  of  Solidarity  wltb  Pre* 
Puerto  Rico  In  their  countries. 

All  members  of  the  trlcontlnental  organi- 
zation must  contribute  funds  to  the  Aid 
Vietnam  Oommlttee.  One  way  to  raise 
money  was  described  by  Pedro  Medina  In  an 
Interview  broadcast  by  Radio  Havana.  The 
VLetcong  delegation  had  presented  the  hel- 
met of  a  U.S.  pilot  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Venezuelans.  In  turn,  he 
said.  "The  Venezuelan  NTL  gave  the  helmet 
to  the  Trlcontlnental  Committee  to  Aid 
Vietnam."  He  continued.  "We  will  wage  a 
campaign  with  It.  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and 
In  Latin  America,  and  we  will  carry  It  to 
every  continent  to  give  more  Impact  and 
more  brilliance  to  the  week  of  solidarity  with 
Vietnam  which  Is  scheduled  for  March  on  all 
three  continents."  Similar  solidarity  dem- 
onstrations are  planned  for  the  U.S.  main- 
land and  Puerto  Rico. 

THX    CI7BAN    SPXASBSAO 

Havana  was  a  natural  choice  as  the  opera- 
tional headquarters  for  worldwide  subversion 
and  wars  of  national  liberation,  for  It  Is 
dedlcatedly  antl- American  and  pro-Soviet, 
and  has  a  well-developed  apparatus  of  sub- 
version already  active  In  the  hemisphere. 
Following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October 
1963.  many  of  the  obsolete  Soviet  military 
establishments  In  Cuba  were  converted  Into 
giaerrllla  training  campe.  and  new  camps 
have  also  been  constructed. 

The  U  S  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee listed  10  such  installations  as 
early  as  1963  Today,  according  to  some  In- 
telligence estimates,  there  are  43  camps 
equipped  to  train  as  many  as  10,000 
activists  a  year — guerrillas,  terrorists,  propa- 
gandists, experts  In  sabotage  and  espionage, 
and  specialists  In  sophstlcated  radio  equip- 
ment. The  basic  training  period  lasts  « 
months,  with  longer  periods  for  certain 
categories. 

When  the  guerrilla  candidate  arrives  In 
Havana  by  a  c!nndestlne  route,  he  Is  given 
a  questionnaire  on  areas  and  personalities 
vulnerable  to  subversion  techniques.  He 
Is  asked,  for  example,  about  targets  for 
sabotage  and  the  terrain  surrounding  thoae 
targets,  about  homosexual  tendencies  among 
members  of  his  hometown  p>ollce  force,  army 
units,  and  politicians,  and  about  tax  Irregu- 
larities condoned  by  local  bureaucrats.  This 
Information,  checked  and  rechecked  by  con- 
tacts In  the  country  in  question,  provides  a 
starling  point  for  campaigns  of  subversion. 

Castro's  Soviet-flnanced  fishing  fleet  is 
especially  useful  In  bringing  guerrilla  recruits 
to  Cuba  and  relnflltratlng  them  Into  their 
homelands  According  to  a  defecting  crew- 
metnber  of  one  of  the  ships.  "Cuban  patrol 
boats  and  Ashing  vessels  are  continually  In- 
troducing arms  and  men  Into  Mexican 
territory  " 

The  Cuban  training  program  Is  coordi- 
nated with  International  Communist  subver- 
sion. Vletcong.  Soviet.  Red  Chinese,  and 
Spanish  Communist  instructors  teach  re- 
cruits from  Africa  as  well  as  from  Latin 
America.  Cuban  Negro  Instructors  have  been 
used  to  train  African  recruits  In  special 
camps  established  In  the  Provinces  of  Las 
Villas  and  Orlente.  One,  Identified  as  Sadez 
Oomez  Oarcla.  was  killed  while  operating 
with  guerrillas  In  the  eastern  Congolese  dis- 
trict of  Maniema.  A  diary  found  on  his  body 
Indicated  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  Congo 
from  Cuba  via  Moscow,  Prague,  and  the 
Tanzanian  capital.  Dar-es-Salaam. 

Defected  Castro  offlcers  state  that  200 
Africans  have  returned  to  Dar-es-Salaam 
following  8  months  of  "leadership  train- 
ing" In  the  Mlnas  del  Prlo  guerrilla 
-amp  In  Cuba  On  September  17,  Congolese 
government  forces  patrolling  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika Intercepted  and  sank  a  troop  and 
supply  boat,  t^e  Ajcx,  which  had  been  run- 


ning Cuban-trained  Congolese  guerrillas 
from  TWisanla  Into  the  eastern  Congo.  Last 
June,  27  Senegalese  were  tried  In  DcUcar  and 
found  guilty  of  subversion.  All  37.  it  was 
brought  out  at  the  trial,  also  had  completed 
8  months  of  training  In  Cuba. 

Lumumba  University  In  Moscow,  accord- 
ing to  a  broadcast  from  the  Soviet  capital, 
Is  training  thousands  of  Latin  American 
students.  The  broadcast,  beamed  to  Latin 
America  in  the  Quechua  language  of  the 
Indians  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  said 
that  when  these  students  return  to  their 
homelands,  "They  will  teach  their  brothers 
the  nuMlern  techniques  they  have  learned. 
But  they  will  do  more  than  teach.  •  •  • 
They  win  fight  alongside  peasants  and  hum- 
ble people  to  Insure  thiat  their  countries 
have  freedom." 

The  collaboration  between  Cuba  and  So- 
viet-bloc embassies  In  Latin  American  sub- 
version Is  exemplified  In  Ecuador,  which  broke 
relations  with  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland  in  April  1962.  After  an  uprising 
launched  by  a  youth  organization  that  took 
Its  Inspiration  from  Castro,  the  government 
found  that  the  Czech  legation  had  been 
handing  over  funds  to  the  Ecuadorian  Com- 
munist Party  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
Skoda  trucks  and  other  Communist-bloc 
products.  Poland  was  also  involved.  Bolivia 
broke  with  Czechoslovakia  in  October  1964, 
when  the  embassy  In  La  Paz  was  shown  to 
have  delivered  600.000  Bolivian  pesos  to  re- 
bellious tin  miners  that  were  used  to  buy 
Czech  weapons. 

Venezuela,  under  almost  constant  attack 
for  years  from  Cuban-supported  guerrillas 
and  terrorists,  discovered  last  October  that 
the  Communists  had  set  up  an  efficient 
underground  arms  factory  on  the  outskirts 
of  Caracas.  There  were  "enough  explosives 
to  blow  up  Caracas."  according  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  the  Director  Oeneral  of  the 
Interior  Ministry  declared  that  "specialists 
from  Havana,  Moscow,  and  Peking  are  trying 
to  get  Into  Venezuela  to  execute  terrorist 
operations"  planned  for  1966 — what  they 
called  the  Tear  of  the  Explosives. 

Castro- trained  men  have  also  Infiltrated 
the  notorious  bandit  groups  of  Colombia 
that  have  extorted  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars' ransom  froni  relatives  of  148  Colombian 
ranchers  kidnaped  over  the  past  few  years. 
Kidnaping  has  been  used  to  raise  funds 
by  guerrillas  In  Guatemala,  as  well  as  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  terror  to  disrupt 
the  recent  elections  there.  And  in  the  re- 
mote valleys  and  mountains  of  Peru.  Vene- 
zuela. Colombia,  and  Ouatemala.  minor  Oov- 
ernn\ent  officials  and  pro-Government  peas- 
ants are  sometimes  murdered.  Vletcong  style. 
Che  Guevara's  "Guerrilla  Warfare."  Is  the 
handbook  for  Latin  American  rebel  leaders: 
It  preaches  the  same  tactics  urged  by  the 
Trlcontlnental  Conference  to  sow  seeds  of 
discord  everywhere  and  keep  the  oligarchs 
busy  putting  out  the  fires. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  backed  up  Its  In- 
vestment in  direct  stipport  for  subversion  by 
diplomatic  maneuvers  in  the  United  Nations. 
It  has  striven  constantly  to  divert  OAS  com- 
plaints against  Cuban  subversion  from  the 
OAS  to  the  Security  Council,  where  the 
Soviet  veto  could  block  any  punitive  meas- 
ures. It  has  also  succeeded  in  heading  off 
In  the  world  body  any  definition  of  aggres- 
sion  that  would  include  wars  of  liberation. 

At  the  same  time,  Moscow  has  pursued  its 
double-track  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
attempting  to  maintain  friendly  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  very  governments  its 
agents  are  working  to  destroy.  In  Uruguay, 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  beset  with 
social  problems  as  a  result  of  a  disastrously 
overextended  welfare  state,  the  Soviets 
found  one  of  the  hemisphere's  weakeat 
points. 

The  oversized  Embassy  in  Montevideo  has 
long  been  the  center  of  a  clandestine  net- 


work extending  throughout  Latin  America. 
In  December  Soviet  agents  were  accused  by 
the  Government  of  having  engineered  a  strike 
that  paralyzed  the  country  for  days.  This 
Intervention,  according  to  one  Latin  Ameri- 
can expert  In  Washington,  was  an  "act  of 
supreme  contempt"  for  Uruguay's  weakness. 

The  Uruguayan  Foreign  Minister  asked  the 
Soviet  Ambasasdor  for  an  explanation  of  his 
Government's  role  at  the  Havana  Conference 
and  was  not  Impressed  by  the  answer  that 
Sharaf  Rashldov  was  speaking  "privately." 
National  Council  President-elect  Alberto 
Heber  Usher  called  the  reply  "insulting." 
Heber  has  now  vowed  to  muster  the  votes  in 
Uruguay's  ruling  nine-man  National  Coun- 
cil to  bresJc  relations  with  Moscow  as  a  first 
step  toward  diplomatic  rupture  with  the 
Communist  powers. 

In  other  Latin  American  countries,  partic- 
ularly those  most  exposed  to  subversion,  the 
leaders  did  not  mince  words  either.  Peruvian 
Premier  Daniel  Becarra  de  la  Flor  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  Involved  In  "tacit  ag- 
gression," and  that  delegate  Rashldov's  state- 
ments In  Havana  now  made  Soviet  activities 
in  Peru  official.  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Oonzalo  Barrios  BustiUoe  of  Venezuela  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  force  to  combat  the 
subversion  planned  at  the  conference,  which 
he  told  Agence  France-Presae  "la  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  consequence  of  the  blind 
struggle  the  Communists  are  waging  against 
the  United  States,  particularly  In  southeast 
Asia."  In  1964.  the  Cuban  newspaper  Revo- 
luclbn  bad  made  more  or  less  the  same  point, 
declaring  that  "Colombia  and  Venezuela  form 
the  embryo  of  a  vast  Latin  American  Viet- 
nam." 

The  resolution  which  the  OAS  passed  on 
February  2  emphatically  condemned  the  pol- 
icy of  aggression  and  intervention  adopted  at 
Havana.  Chile  and  Mexico  abstained,  saying 
that  while  they  deplored  intervention  from 
whatever  source,  they  considered  the  resolu- 
tion exceeded  the  Council's  powers.  The  U.8 
alternate  delegate.  Ward  Allen,  voted  In  favor, 
but  was  less  fiery  than  some  of  his  Latin 
American  colleagues.  The  resolution  de- 
nounced In  particular  "the  open  participa- 
tion *  *  *  of  official  or  officially  sponsored 
delegations  of  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations"  which  on  December  21  had  voted  In 
the  General  Assembly  In  favor  of  a  noninter- 
vention and  self-determination  resolution 
Among  those  voting  In  favor  was  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  a  few  days  later  sent  Its  delega- 
tion to  Havana. 

The  central  Issue  was  stated  before  the 
OAS  by  Colombian  Ambassador  Alfredo  V&z- 
quez  Carrlzosa,  who  said,  "If  there  Is  to  be 
war  and  no  peace,  let  it  as  least  be  known 
who  declared  It." 


FOOD  FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  and  have  been  impressed  by 
the  message  of  President  Johnson  wi 
the  desperate  food  situation  In  India. 
The  President  has  appealed  to  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  Nation — for  support  of 
his  request  for  additional  shipments  of 
food  to  feed  the  hungry  and  of  tobacco 
and  cotton  to  release  India's  exchange 
resources  for  food  and  fertilizer  pur- 
chases. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  is  ca- 
pable. In  both  food  supplies  and  humani- 
tarian spirit,  of  meeting  the  crisis  In 
India.  I  Join  In  the  hope  that  other 
nations  will  assist  In  the  special  aid 
program. 

It  waa  exactly  two  decades  ago  that  I 
participated  In  the  massive  effort  of 
those  nations  with  extra  food  to  sustain 
those  countries  which  war  and  harsh 
weather  had  left  famished.    Then,  as 
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now.  drought  had  Inflicted  severe  hard- 
ship on  India. 

Just  as  the  allies  had  successfully  com- 
bined their  military  direction,  they  com- 
bined their  resources  in  the  food  relief 
campaign  and  achieved  victory  against 
starvation. 

I  welcome  the  President's  strong  call 
for  action  to  help  India  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  editorials  from  the 
March  31  Washington  Post  and  the 
March  3 1  New  York  Times  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31,  1906 1 
Aid  for  India 

President  Johnson's  congressional  mes- 
sage on  aid  to  India  Is  a  great  and  gratifying 
doctmient.  It  is  a  great  document  because 
It  asks  Congress  forcefully  and  directly  to 
underwrite  the  rescue  of  the  Indian  people 
from  the  threat  of  starvation — at  any  cost. 
It  projects  the  direct  appropriation  of  SV^ 
million  tons  of  wheat — In  addition  to  6 '/a 
million  tons  already  scheduled  for  1966  ship- 
ment. And  it  calls  for  shipment  of  200,000 
tons  of  corn  and  up  to  150  million  pounds 
of  vegetable  oUs  and  up  to  125  million 
pounds  of  milk  powder.  It  proposes  besides 
the  shipment  of  quantities  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco that  may  p>ermlt  the  diversion  of  more 
Indian  cropland  to  food  products.  But 
more  than  this.  It  bluntly  states  that  If  oth- 
ers do  not  meet  the  remaining  requirements 
the  United  States  will. 

The  President  has  dared  to  present  the 
problem  to  Congress,  It  Is  gratifying  to  note, 
as  a  challenge  to  this  country's  humanity. 
He  did  not  claim  that  the  United  States  will 
derive  any  promised  or  unpromlsed  quid  pro 
quo.  He  did  not  assert  that  feeding  the 
Indians  will  help  contain  or  Isolate  Commu- 
nist China.  He  did  not  allege  that  It  will 
help  balance  or  frustrate  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  not  asked  the  Congress  to  support 
the  program  for  any  of  these  reasons  or  for 
any  other  national  or  selfish  reason.  He  has 
rightly  assumed  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  this  country 
will  support  action  on  this  magnificent  scale 
on  a  purely  humanitarian  basis. 

He  has  had  the  courage  to  recommend  this 
vast  program  of  aid,  not  because  the  Indian 
people  some  day  may  be  our  allies,  not  be- 
cause they  may  help  us  In  Asia,  not  because 
they  will  subsequently  reward  us  with 
friendship  or  assistance,  but  simply  because 
the  people  of  India  are  hungry.  And  that 
Is  the  only  attribute,  the  only  necessity,  the 
only  condition  we  ought  to  require  as  a 
quaiiflcation  for  aid  from  the  granaries  and 
storehouses  of  America. 

This  program  Is  being  undertaken  In  the 
spirit  of  the  great  efforts  of  this  country  to 
feed  the  hungry  of  many  nations  after 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  It  Is  in  a 
great  American  tradition.  The  President 
will  not  urge  In  vain  "the  strong  and  warm- 
hearted and  generous  support  of  this  pro- 
gram by  the  American  people."  He  wUl  not 
be  disappointed  In  the  response  to  an  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  thU  country. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times,  Mar   31, 
19661 
Am  ro*  India 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  at  his  beet  when  chal- 
lenged  by  some  staggering  task   of  human 
need.    His  message  to  Congress — and  to  the 
world— calling  for  aid  for  India,  and  pledging 
a  truly  generous  measure  of  American  asslst- 
»nce,  U  In  the  best  tradition  of  Johnsonian 
phUoeophy.     It  u  In  no  aeOM  a  detraction 
from  hu  gesture  to  add  that  tt  la  good,  sound 
American  policy  to  help  India. 


Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  now  In  New 
York  after  her  vlalt  to  Washington,  obviously 
played  a  vital  role  In  the  timing  and  scope 
of  the  American  response  to  India's  need. 
Tlie  meeting  in  Washington  was  a  moment  of 
International  drama.  This  was  not  Just  be- 
cause Bfrs.  Gandhi  Is  a  charming  woman 
bearing  the  legendary  name  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  her  father,  or  because  &Ir.  Johnson 
was  at  his  most  Ingratiating  best.  It  was 
because  of  what  each  of  the  main  figures 
represented.  India,  with  600  million  people, 
is  the  second  most  populous  nation  in  the 
world  and  a  bulwark  of  democracy  in  threat- 
ened Asia.  The  United  States  is  the  most 
prosperous  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth  and  Is  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  on  that 
same  Asian  mainland. 

But  India,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said  In  his  mes- 
sage, "may  stand  at  this  moment  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  tragedy."  Two  years  of 
drought  Imposed  on  a  badly  conceived  and 
managed  agricultural  program,  with  the 
p>opulation  increasing  at  the  rate  of  11  or  13 
million  persons  a  year,  odd  up  to  potential 
disaster  on  a  colossal  scale. 

President  Johnson's  message  tells  the 
whole  tragic  story,  and  it  should  be  pon- 
dered as  carefully  In  India  as  In  the  United 
States.  Much  of  India's  land  Is  fertile. 
With  better  agricultural  techniques  India 
could  eventually  feed  herself. 

Droughts  are  unavoidable,  but  the  human 
factor  is  more  to  blame — ancient,  rigid  ways; 
caste  restrictions:  overly  small  or  overly 
large  land  holdings;  the  selfishness  of  well- 
fed  states  refusing  to  help  starving  neigh- 
bors;  hoarders;  speculators:   usurers. 

The  great  virtues  of  the  Indian  people 
somehow  become  constricted  by  customs, 
traditions  and  history  In  times  like  this. 
Those  vlrtitee  must  and  can  be  released — 
and  India  has  already  done  a  great  deal  In 
the  years  of  Independence.  Much  more  may 
now  be  done,  thanks  to  the  Imaginative,  In- 
telligent and  generous  program  President 
Johnson  announced  for  an  Indo-Amerlcan 
Foundation  which  will  use  9300  million  In 
tled-up  rupees  for  education  and  scientific 
research  In  India.  In  the  long  range,  such  a 
program  can  do  wonders;  but  In  the  mean- 
time Indians  must  be  fed. 

An  undemourlsbed  nation  has  no  future. 
Neither  has  an  unskilled  one  in  this  tech- 
nological age.  President  Johnson  Is  wisely 
moving  to  provide  the  foodstuffs  and  the 
training.     Indians  must  do  the  rest. 


AID  TO  TORNADO  AND  FLOOD 
VICTIMS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  nearly  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  a  rash  of  tor- 
nadoes devastated  large  parts  of  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  on 
Palm  Sunday.  1965.  Enormous  losses  of 
life  and  property  were  suffered  in  this 
caltunlty.  In  my  State  of  Indiana  alone, 
which  experienced  the  full  fury  of  the 
storms,  nearly  140  persons  were  killed, 
over  1.300  were  injured,  and  more  than 
300  were  hospitalized.  In  addition  1,251 
homes,  1,055  farm  buildings,  208  house 
trailers,  and  154  business  places  were 
destroyed  and  many  others  suffered  ma- 
jor damages. 

This  was  only  one  of  many  major  nat- 
ural disasters  which  have  struck  our  Na- 
tion in  the  last  few  years.  Because  of 
severe  drought,  flooding,  blizzards, 
earthquakes,  and  hurricanes,  the  Presi- 
dent ha«  declared  more  than  40  areas  of 
the  United  States  eligible  for  major  dis- 
aster relief  since  January  1,  1964.  Even 
though  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
the  poasibility  of  similar  tragedies,  real- 
istically we  must  recognize  the  proba- 


bility tliat  other  natural  disasters  of 
equal  damaging  effect  will  likely  occur  in 
future  months  and  years. 

Last  April  a  group  of  Senators  from 
Midwestern  States  which  had  suffered 
great  losses  from  tornadoA  and  floods 
Joined  with  me  in  examining  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  assistance  authorized 
by  law  to  oflQcially  declared  major  dis- 
aster areas.  We  found  that,  although 
considerable  legislation  had  been  en- 
acted to  provide  relief  for  State,  county, 
municipal  and  other  public  property,  in- 
dividuals whose  homes,  farms,  and  busi- 
nesses have  been  destroyed  or  damaged 
could  only  count  on  a  minimum  amoimt 
of  temporary,  emergency  aid. 

After  careful  study  and  many  confer- 
ences with  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  disaster 
relief  programs,  I  Introduced  on  April  30, 
with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  nearly  40  other 
Senators,  S.  1861,  a  bill  to  provide  swidl- 
tional  assistance  for  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster.  The  Subcomimlttee  on 
Flood  Control,  Rivers,  and  Harbors,  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
held  hearings  on  this  bill  in  June.  The 
bill  was  reported  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, by  the  committee  on  July  15,  and 
the  Senate  adopted  the  bill  by  voice  vote 
on  July  22. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  conducted  2 
days  of  hearings  on  the  bill  on  October  14 
and  15,  Just  prior  to  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  of  Congress.  Although 
many  of  us  expected  and  hoped  that 
S.  1861  would  receive  early  consideration 
in  the  House,  to  the  present  time  no  fur- 
ther action  has  been  taJien  on  this  meas- 
ure. Because  of  the  real  need  for  legis- 
lation to  provide  supplementai'y  relief  in 
cases  of  major  disasters.  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  renew  my  plea  that 
attention  be  given  to  this  whole  problem 
by  the  other  body  as  soon  as  it  is  feas- 
ible to  do  so. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  main  fea- 
tures of  S.  1861  as  adopted  by  uhe  Sen- 
ate on  July  22,  1965.  Authorization 
would  be  granted  in  cases  of  major  dis- 
aster for  the  readjustment  of  loans  made 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministration, the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  Where  property  has 
been  severly  damaged,  the  schedules  for 
payment  of  princii>ai  and  interest  on 
such  loans  could  be  extended  to  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  40  years  at  an  interest 
rate  of  not  less  than  3  percent.  Pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
loans  made  by  HHFA  and  VA  could  be 
suspended  for  an  additional  period  not 
to  exceed  5  years  if  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship 

Loans  up  to  $30,000  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  for  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
replacement  of  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster 
could  be  made  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  the  required  financial  assistance 
could  be  provided  by  private  sources. 

Through  a  new  cost-sharing  pro- 
gram, homeowners  and  business  con- 
cerns sustaining  property  losses  because 
of  major  disasters  would  be  eligible  for 
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Federal  and  State  grant*  to  help  offset 
-hose  losses  To  participate  In  this  r>ro- 
gram  States  would  be  required  to  develop 
comprehensive  disaster  relief  plans  and 
fleslKnat*"  a  State  agency  to  administer 
assistance  lo  disaster  victims.  Grants 
'-'.p  to  $250  000  could  be  authorized  by  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Stat-es  to  prepare  their  disaster  relief 
plan.s. 

If  damage  to  property  from  a  major 
disaster  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  value  or 
at  least  $100,  the  Federal  Government 
would  share  up  to  50  percent  and  the 
State  Oovemment  up  to  25  percent  of 
the  iosfl.  with  a  maximum  loss  limit  of 
$30,000  for  homes  and  $100,000  for  busi- 
ness concerns  The  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty would  be  obligated  to  pay  the  other 
25  percent  of  the  cost.  However,  no 
such  i?rar.t  could  be  made  for  any  loss 
for  which  private  insurance  Is  available 
and  collectible  at  reasonable  rates,  nor 
for  any  loss  In  a  State  which  does  not 
have  approved  flood-plain  zoning  con- 
t  rol.«; 

Becau.se  of  the  extensive  losses  sus- 
tained by  farmers  In  disaster  areas,  the 
bill  would  establish  a  new  grant  system 
for  their  assistance.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  make 
prant^  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
restorlntt  lands  to  cultivation  or  replen- 
ishing livestock  herds,  with  the  maxi- 
mum amount  paid  to  any  farmer  limited 
to  $10,000.  Reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions could  be  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  making  such  grants,  but  no  pay- 
ment couJd  be  made  to  a  farmer  unless 
the  Secretary  determined  that  the  cost 
of  preparing  lands  for  production  had 
been  Increased  as  a  direct  result  of  a 
major  disaster. 

If  either  the  owners  or  tenants  of 
homes  which  might  be  destroyed  or  made 
uninhabitable  by  a  major  disaster  can- 
not provide  suitable  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  themselves  and  or  their 
families,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized, in  order  to  avoid  severe  hard- 
ship to  acquire  or  lease  housing  which  in 
tuin  could  be  rented  to  these  victims  for 
such  periods  as  may  be  necessary. 
Rentals  for  this  emergency  shelter,  tn- 
cludlns;  mobile  homes,  could  be  adjusted 
for  as  long  as  1  year  according  to  the 
financial  ability  of  the  occupants,  but  in 
no  ca.se  would  disaster  victims  be  required 
to  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  the  fam- 
ily s  monthly  income  for  this  housing. 

Although  the  major  thrtist  of  S.  1861  Is 
directed  at  providing  assistance  to  private 
individuals  and  businesses  which  have 
suffered  losses  from  major  disasters  It 
also  would  supplement  existing  legisla- 
tion In  the  public  sector.  Experience 
demonstrates  that  certain  gaps  or 
deficiencies  exist  In  statutory  authority 
relating  to  disaster  relief  for  public 
schools,  highways  and  other  public  works 
priority  for  public  housing,  aid  to  unin- 
corporated communlUes,  and  disaster 
warning  systems. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  asslsUnce  both  for  the  recon- 
strucUon  and  the  operaUon  of  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  which  have 
been  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  by  a 
major  disaster.    However,  to  be  eligible 


for  such  assistance,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  would  have  to  certify  the  need  for 
help  and  give  assurance  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental funds  have  been  expended  to 
assist  the  schools. 

Likewise,  the  local  school  agency 
would  have  to  make  a  reasonable  tax  ef- 
fort and  avail  Itself  of  other  financial 
sources  to  replace  and  restore  its  build- 
ings. 

If  State  and  local  funds,  including 
proceeds  from  Insurance,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  minimum  necessary 
school  facilities.  Federal  assistance  could 
be  made  available  to  help  replace  or  re- 
store those  facilities  and  to  meet  current 
operating  expenditures.  However,  funds 
for  operating  expenditures  would  be 
limited  to  a  period  of  5  years  at  a  declin- 
ing rate  for  each  year. 

During  the  first  year  the  amount  of 
aid  could  be  the  full  amount  needed  to 
supplement  other  available  funds  in  or- 
der to  Insure  a  level  of  education  equal 
to  that  existing  before  the  disaster  oc- 
curred, but  this  would  be  limited  to  75 
percent  for  the  second.  50  percent  for  the 
third,  and  25  percent  for  the  fourth  sub- 
sequent years.  Additional  assistance 
could  be  extended  to  help  replace  Instruc- 
tional supplies,  equipment,  and  materials, 
including  textbooks,  and  to  help  provide 
cafeteria  facilities  Impaired  or  made  un- 
available by  a  major  disaster. 

The  Federal  share  necessary  to  repair, 
restore,  or  reconstruct  any  Federal-aid 
highways  damaged  by  a  major  disaster 
would  be  Increased  to  as  much  as  100 
percent  of  the  cost  necessary  to  perform 
such  work.  An  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50  million  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  for 
this  purpose.  Furthermore,  authority 
would  be  granted  to  appropriate  the 
amount  necessary  to  repair,  restore,  or 
reconstruct  other  non-Federal  public 
highways,  roads,  streets,  and  bridges, 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  vested  with  power  to 
determine  the  Federal  share  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  total  cost. 

Where  other  public  works  specifically 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  such 
as  airports,  water  and  sewage  treatment 
plants,  electric  power  Installations,  or 
navigation,  irrigation,  and  fiood  control 
projects,  have  been  damaged  by  a  major 
disaster,  either  during  their  con- 
struction or  alter  completion,  the  bill 
would  authorize  appropriation  of  neces- 
sary funds  to  aid  their  repair,  restora- 
tion, or  reconstruction  without  regard 
to  any  other  statutory  limit  on  the 
amount  which  could  be  appropriated  for 
such  project. 

The  need  for  legislation  enabling  the 
extension  of  Federal  assistance  to  small 
rural,  unincorporated  communities  in 
disaster  areas  was  made  dramatically 
clear  by  the  problems  facing  the  village 
of  Russlavllle,  Ind.,  which  was  devas- 
tated by  last  year's  series  of  tornadoes. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  buildings 
in  RussiavlUe  were  damaged,  with  40 
percent  of  the  homes  completely  leveled. 
Despite  the  grievous  blow  suffered  by 
this  small  community.  Its  Inhabitants 
bravely  decided  to  restore  and  rebuild 
rather    than    move    elsewhere,    but   for 


several    months    obstacles    and    delays 
blocked  substantial  progress. 

Unfortunately,  the  unincorporated 
status  of  Russlavllle  made  It  difficult,  If 
not  Impossible,  to  seek  aid  for  public 
facilities  which  normally  is  available  to 
cities  In  disaster  areas.  In  order  that 
other  rural-governed  places  caught  In 
the  maelstrom  of  major  disasters  In  the 
future  might  avoid  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  this  Indiana 
village,  8.  1861  would  amend  the  basic 
disaster  relief  legislation  to  provide  that 
unincorporated  towns  or  villages  should 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

Also,  direct  or  insured  Federal  loans 
could  be  made  to  rural,  non-profit  cor- 
porations for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion. Improvement,  or  extension  of  waste 
disposal  systems,  and  Federal  construc- 
tion grants  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
could  be  made  to  rural  areas  for  such 
community  services  as  sewage  disposal, 
water  production  and  distribution,  or 
other  public  facilities. 

In  major  disaster  areas,  priority  would 
be  conferred  by  my  bill  utx>n  applications 
from  governmental  bodies  for  Federal 
assistance  to  repair,  construct,  or  extend 
public  facilities  or  for  public  housing 
projects. 

Because  there  appeared  to  be  some 
question  about  statutory  and  financial 
authority  to  provide  adequate  warnings 
of  impending  disasters,  8.  1861  would  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  the  civil  defense  commu- 
nications system  for  the  purpose  of  alert- 
ing the  civilian  population  In  areas  en- 
dangered by  Imminent  natural  disasters. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  make  certain 
that  there  would  be  no  duplication  of 
benefits  made  available  through  this  leg- 
islation. Departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering any  portion  of  the  disaster 
relief  program  would  be  directed  to  de- 
termine that  no  person,  concern,  or  other 
entity  would  receive  assistance  for  any 
part  of  a  sustained  loss  for  which  assist- 
ance had  been  provided  under  any  other 
program. 

Because  of  the  delay  in  passage  of  S. 
1861,  and  In  order  to  supplement  certain 
of  its  provisions,  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uai-y  18  of  this  year,  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  bring  additional  relief  to  rural 
areas  suffering  major  disasters.  This 
measure,  8.  2782.  would  authorize  loans 
to  the  owners  of  farms  and  other  real 
estate  in  rural  areas  whose  encumbered 
buildings  or  related  facilities  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  disas- 
ter as  determined  by  the  President  or  by 
a  natural  disaster  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  makes  assistance 
available  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 

Loans  could  be  made  for  temporaiy 
rent,  debris  removal,  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  buildings,  and  for  financing  ex- 
isting encumbrances  to  the  extent  nec- 
esa&ry  to  bring  the  refinanced  prior  in- 
debtedness and  other  loans  made  under 
this  title  within  the  applicant's  repay- 
ment ability. 

Another  purpose  of  S.  2782  would  be 
to  provide  standby  authority  to  make 
emergency  loans  to  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers  caused  by  other  types  of  dis- 
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asters  not  now  encompassed  by  present 
statutes.  Section  325  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  now  permits  the  making  of 
emergency  loans,  without  area  designa- 
tions, to  farmers  who  have  had  severe 
production  losses  as  the  result  of  a  natu- 
ral disaster  not  general  to  the  area.  This 
has  been  Interpreted  to  Include  those 
situations  where  a  local  natursil  disaster 
affects  only  a  small  number  of  farmers 
or  ranchers,  but  does  not  Include  dam- 
age caused  by  floods  from  the  breaking 
of  dams,  wildfire — unless  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  natural  causes  such  as 
wind — explosions,  insurrections,  or  In- 
vasions. 

Many  farmers  have  Incurred  severe 
losses  in  disasters.  Buildings  destroyed 
or  damaged  in  rural  areas  often  have 
been  heavily  mortgaged,  making  it  al- 
most impossible  for  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  secure  needed  credit  to  repair, 
rebuild,  remove  debris  from  fields,  or  to 
provide  temporary  living  quarters.  Both 
S.  1861  and  S.  2782  would  provide  addi- 
tional means  of  refinancing  prior  debts 
and  obligations  on  the  property  and  help 
farmers  get  back  Into  full  production  as 
soon  as  possible.  Moreover,  the  latter 
would  bring  additional  aid  In  those  un- 
usual instances  of  damage  caused  by  lo- 
cal natural  disasters  not  now  covered  by 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  my  plea  for 
prompt  and  serious  consideration  of 
these  measures.  In  time  of  disaster  It 
is  only  natural  for  our  people  to  look  for 
help,  not  only  from  their  neighbors,  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  their  own  com- 
munities, but  also  from  their  National 
Government. 

The  purpose  of  my  bills  Is  not  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  handout;  rather.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  assist  helpless  victims,  who 
have  been  dealt  cruel  blows  by  entirely 
unexpected  and  unpredictable  natural 
forces,  recover  at  least  some  degree  of 
their  former  economic  status  and  living 
conditions.  Those  who  are  subjected 
Involuntarily  to  the  awful  experience  of 
an  earthquake,  tornado,  flood,  hurricane, 
or  other  natural  disaster  can  never  fully 
restore  their  possessions  nor  return  un- 
touched to  their  former  way  of  life,  but 
the  American  tradition  of  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  our  compatriots  In  need 
Is  very  strong. 

Let  us  complete  the  Job  which  our 
predecessors  have  begun;  let  us  prepare 
now  by  adopting  adequate  legislation  to 
minimize  the  devastating  effects  which 
future  natural  disasters  will  have  on  the 
daily  lives  and  economic  well-being  of 
our  citizens. 


A  NATIONAL   NEED   OF  LONG 
STANDING 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  17  times  in  the  past  90  years, 
suggestions  have  come  forth,  most  of 
them  from  the  Congress,  for  an  instru- 
ment to  bring  more  order  and  organi- 
zation and  coordination  to  the  Nation's 
farflimg  and  complex  transportation 
system.  The  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommended It  bcusk  in  1949.  President 
Eisenhower   suggested    It   In    his    1961 


budget  message.  President  Johnson  Is 
the  first  Chief  Executive  to  lay  a  formal 
proposal  before  the  Congress.  This  is, 
as  the  Boston  Morning  Globe  said  in  a 
recent  editorial:  "a  national  need  of 
long  standing."  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Record,  the  Morn- 
ing Globe's  fine  editorial  on  the  subject. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Morning  Olobe, 
Mar.  3,  1966] 

Transport:  Pocal  Point 

In  the  last  90  years  Congreea  has  rejected 
17  times  proposals  to  create  In  the  executive 
branch  a  policy-making  focal  point  for  trans- 
portation. President  Johnson's  message  to 
C!ongrefl8  Wednesday  asking  for  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Transportation  will  find  a 
mixed  reception. 

Mr.  Johnson's  proposal,  however,  makes 
much  sense.  His  new  Cabinet-level  deptart- 
ment  would  bring  together  almost  100,000 
employees  from  many  agencies  which  spend 
$6  million  annually  in  Federal  funds. 

Congress  would  quickly  agree  that  some- 
thing drastic  must  be  done  to  reduce  the 
carnage  on  the  highways.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's request  on  the  establishment  of  man- 
datory safety  sttmdards  for  all  motor  vehicles 
will  jolt  the  auto  and  rubber  Industries — 
and,  naturally,  their  friends  In  Congress. 

Vehicles  which  failed  to  meet  safety  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  cf  Com- 
merce  would  be  barred  from  Interstate  com- 
merce. A  compulsory  minimum  standard 
would  be  set  for  tires. 

No  single  State,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  California  and  New  York,  has  been 
able  to  exert  enough  regulatory  leverage  to 
compel  the  auto  makers  to  adopt  as  stand- 
ard equipment  certain  safety  features.  And 
while  Detroit  has  done  much  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  In  this  area,  certainly  more 
can  and  should  be  done. 

Massachusetts  In  recent  years  has  been 
among  the  leaders  In  pressing  for  more  high- 
way safety,  but  a  gigantic  $700  million  na- 
tional safety  program.  Including  more  re- 
search, would  provide  a  welcome  added 
thrtist.  We  cannot  afford  to  t>ecome  blase 
about  the  Increasing  toll  of  death,  injury 
and  economic  loss  on  the  road. 

Massachusetts  and  New  England  have 
much  at  stake  In  the  coordination  of  vari- 
ous transportation  modes.  We  have  special 
problems  and  opportunities  In  the  federally- 
aided  high  speed  rail  experiments  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor.  We  need  better  knowl- 
edge and  perspective  about  priorities  for  air, 
rail  and  highway  travel. 

The  President  wisely  left  the  program  of 
aid  to  urban  mass  transportation — also  of 
great  importance  to  Boston — in  the  new 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment, where  it  belongs. 

Like  its  subject  matter,  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Transportation  covers  a  lot 
of  ground.  E>en  though  It  excludes  the  con- 
troversial regulatory  functions  about  which 
the  various  carriers  feel  strongly.  It  goes  a 
long  way  to  meet  a  national  need  of  long 
standing. 


FINANCIAL  STATUS  AND  HOLDINGS 
OF  SENATOR  YOUNG  OP  OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
I  made  in  writing  to  Hon.  Emery  L. 
Frazler,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  regard- 
ing my  financial  status. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  SXNATS, 

CoMMnrxs  on  Aaiaa>  SnvtcKS, 

MaTch  19, 1966. 
Hon.  Emcrt  L.  FftAzmt, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ms.  Sbcsztabt:  Early  in  1B59  I  dis- 
closed publicly  my  financial  holdings  and 
status  so  that  the  citizens  of  Ohio  would  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  any  claim  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest and  whether  or  not  any  of  my  votes 
or  statements  on  legislative  prop>osal8  would 
ever  be  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 

I  was  the  very  first  Member  of  either 
branch  of  Congress  to  dlsoolse  fully  my 
financial  holdings  and  financial  status. 
Pollowlng  my  statement  early  in  my  first 
term.  I  have  from  time  to  time  written  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Informed  him.  as 
I  do  you,  that  be  may  disclose  my  letter  to 
anyone. 

I  am  again  making  such  report,  and  I  am 
placing  in  your  hands  the  following  as  • 
complete  statement  of  my  financial  holdings 
at  this  time. 

I  own  TJ.8.  Government  bonds,  also  Air- 
port ParUng  Co.  of  America  and  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  bonds. 

I  own  real  estate  in  New  Smyrna  Beach. 
Fla..  In  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  and  80  acres 
in  Mississippi  on  which  there  Is  an  oil  leas*, 
and  also  my  Washington  residence. 

In  addition,  I  own  stock  in  the  following 
corporations:  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Sinclair 
Oil  Corp.,  Monsanto  Chemical.  Atlantic  Re- 
fining, General  Pireprooflng,  Central  Agviirre 
Sugar  Co.,  Bobbins  &  Myers,  CbMapeaJu  ft 
Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Tennessee  Oas  Transmis- 
sion Co.,  Lamb  Industries.  Mission  Develop- 
ment. British  Petroleum.  Buckingham  Corp.. 
Martin  Marietta.  Delta  Airlines.  Inc.,  Airport 
Parking  Co.,  United  Fruit,  Radio  Corp.  ct 
America,  Lucky  Stores,  Inc.,  Stauffer  Chem- 
ical, Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  (common  and 
preferred).  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  (com- 
mon and  preferred).  Phillips  Petrolexmi  Co.. 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Federal  Pacific 
Electric  (preferred).  Occidental  Petroleum 
Co..  Sellon.  Inc..  Clevlte  Corp..  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

You  win  note  that  I  am  a  stockholder  In 
oil  production  corporation.  Am  frequently 
recipient  of  letters,  accompanying  dividends, 
from  the  presidents  of  these  companies  ask- 
ing me  to  write  my  Congressman  expressing 
opposition  to  any  legislation  to  reduce  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  of  27  V^  percent.  I 
have  not  disposed  of  these  holdings  and  shall 
not  do  so  as  it  is  well  known  I  have  voted 
at  every  opi>ortunlty  offered  me  against  the 
depletion  allowance  of  27  >4  percent  given 
to  oU  and  gas  production  corporations.  I 
have  spoken  out  in  the  Senate  and  voted 
against  the  depletion  allowance  and  expect 
to  do  BO  at  every  time  the  opportunity  is 
offered.  I  consider  such  depletion  allowance 
unfair  to  citizens  generally  and  I  will  oppose 
it  until  it  is  either  eliminated  or  greatly 
reduced. 

Except  for  current  bills  I  am  not  financially 
obligated  to  any  person  or  corporation.  I 
owe  no  person  nor  corporation  any  money 
whatever  on  any  unsecured  note.  I  do  owe 
the  Union  Commerce  Bank  of  Cleveland  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  on  my  promis- 
sory note.  This  loan  is  amply""  secured  by 
my  deposit  of  collateral  including  bonds  and 
stocks  valued  at  more  than  twice  the  in- 
debtedness. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  attest  that  the  foregomg 
is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  my  fi- 
nancial situation. 
Sincerely, 

Btxphkn  M.  Tottmo. 
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BALLOON  LOCKilNa 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  keenly  In- 
terested In  various  aerial  logging  tech- 
niQues  More  recently,  my  Interest  has 
been  directed  to  research  developanents 
m  the  field  of  balloon  logging  for  reasons 
r  -A.  ill  explain 

First,  I  am  Interested  In  timber  and 
logging  techniques  because  the  timber 
products  industry  m  my  home  State  of 
Ala=:ka  s  currently  developing  in  a  very 
b\^  way  With  two  major  pulp  mills  al- 
ready In  operation,  the  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.  was  recently  awarded  an  8.75-billlon- 
board-foot  timber  contract  which  re- 
quires construction  ol  a  third  mill  by 
July  1,  1971. 

The  St,  Res  is  plant  is  expected  to  add 
more  than  $30  million  to  Alaska's  ex- 
panding economy  and  provide  more  than 
a  thousand  new  jobs  in  the  mill  and 
^^oods  combined. 

Much  of  this  timber  development  is 
taking  place  in  southeast  Alaska,  and 
most  of  it  there  within  the  Toogass  Na- 
tional Forest.  Therefore,  receipts  from 
the  timber  harvested  go  into  the  U.S. 
Trea.sury  through  our  agent,  the  Forest 
Service 

The  topography  of  the  Tongass  Na- 
tion a!  Forest  Is  generally  mountainous 
and  rough.  Logging  Is  extremely  diffl- 
cuit  ai.d  a  portion  of  the  marketable 
Umber  is  Impossible  to  reach  or  at  least 
economical. y  unfeasible  to  harvest  by 
conventional  methods. 

Balloon  and  other  aerial  logging  sys- 
tems offer  excellent  possibilities  for  eco- 
nomically harve.sung  timber  from  diffi- 
cult access  area^  vkhile  protecting  mul- 
tiple-use  value -^  Conventional  logging 
methods  on  these  areas  of  difficult  access 
and  steep  terrain  are  very  costly  and 
tend  t-n  lncrea,«e  snll  erosion,  landslides, 
and  flood  dam?.£;<^  In  addition,  conven- 
tional !oRgl.-.g  and  roadbuildlng  are  not 
always  con.parible  with  the  high  demand 
for  .sceiuc  and  recreation  eu'eas,  also  im- 
portant resources  in  the  Alaska  economy. 
Developmei;t5  in  aerial  logging  to  dale 
have  been  accomplished  by  cooperative 
effort-s  betweer^.  the  timber  and  equip- 
ment lndu.str.es  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice These  efforts  have  shown  balloon 
logging  to  be  feasible. 

With  Indu.'^try-developed  equipment 
and  Forest  SeiMce  systenos  engineering 
research.  ba.sic  Information  has  been  ob- 
tained for  laying  out  and  operating  sky- 
lines and  balloon  logging  system.s.  Hav- 
ing demo n.stra ted  the  technical  feasibil- 
ity of  balloon  logging,  fiu-ther  research 
s  needed  to  make  the  system  economl- 
rally  operational.  Studies  are  needed  on 
balloon  conflgxirations.  development  of 
jta.s  supply  systems,  means  of  deidng. 
ground  handling  and  transport  facilities, 
%".rt  other  performance  tests. 

The  substantial  progress  made  to  date 
A'.'h  tlie  limited  resources  available  for 
'.his  work  is  Indeed  a  trtbut*  to  the  In- 
kc:  li^y  and  dedication  of  both  the  indufl- 
•. '.  a:  d  Forest  Service  engineers  working 
on  this  vital  project. 

I  think  the  time  has  now  come  for  the 
F«>(if:ai  '  f' vernment  to  make  an  addl- 
ti<  !  a;  '1  -Mbution  to  the  aerial  research 
work  In  my  view  we  should  step  up  our 
efforts   in   this   area.     My   motives   are 


somewhat  selfish,  in  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  balloon  logging 
system  would  be  a  great  boost  to  the 
Alaska  timber  industry,  but  there  Is  more 
to  it  than  that. 

It  is  estimated  that  development  of 
balloon  logging  or  other  aerial  logging 
systems  could  capture  an  additional  440 
inillion  board  feet  of  annual  allowable 
cut  In  Alaska  on  National  Forests  alone. 
None  of  this  timber  could  be  logged  by 
ctirrently  used  conventional  methods. 
Over  $1  million  per  year  additional  would 
be  realized  in  stumpage  receipts;  three- 
quarters  of  that  amount  would  go  into 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  remainder 
woidd  be  added  to  the  income  of  local 
Alaska  goverrunents.  Even  more  impor- 
tant perhaps  Is  the  fact  that  several 
thousand  new  jobs  would  result  in  Alaska 
fi-om  the  harvesting  and  processing  of 
this  extra  stumpage. 

Mr.  President,  the  promise  which  bal- 
loon logging  holds  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Alaska.  For  example,  the 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  capture  500  million  board  feet 
annually  of  allowable  cut  lost  on  timber- 
lands  not  now  loggable  in  the  E>ouglas- 
fir  region.  Timber  harvesting  on  an 
additional  17  million  acres  of  currently 
nonloggable  lands  in  western  United 
States  would  be  possible  with  less  road 
construction  and  better  protection  of 
water  and  soil  resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say 
simply  that  I  consider  any  Federal 
money  spent  on  additional  aerial  log- 
ging research  a  good  Investment.  By 
Increasing  the  amount  of  timber  har- 
vested anniially  we  will  experience  direct 
returns  to  the  Treasury,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  that  timber  harvested  on  na- 
tional forest  lands.  The  additional  jobs 
created  by  the  harvesting  of  previously 
impossible-to-reach  timber  will  return 
income  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of 
taxes  on  wages  and  salaries.  Moreover, 
balloon  logging  promises  to  fuither 
Alaska's  economic  development,  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  Federal  concern. 

None  of  this  even  goes  to  the  con- 
servation benefits  that  accompany  aerial 
logging  techniques.  Balloon  logging, 
for  example,  reduces  the  need  for  log- 
ging roads  by  about  50  percent.  Each 
mile  of  road  permanently  destroys  10 
acres  of  trees — trees  which  naturalists 
enjoy  and  trees  which  could  be  har- 
vested again  in  the  future. 

I  urge  for  an  Increase  in  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  aerial  logging  research  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
and  given  the  privilege  of  working  on 
problems  and  opportunities  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  our  work  Is  employ- 
ment for  the  Nation's  senior  citizens.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  excellent  discussion  of 
this  subject  which  appeared  In  the 
November  1. 1965,  report  bulletin  of  "Per- 
sonnel Management  Policies  and  Prac- 


tices." a  service  for  employers  published 
by  Prentiss-Hall.  Inc.,  of  Englewood 
Cliffs.  N.J.  The  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Martin  Nemirow,  of  Prentice-Hall. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  is  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  false  impressions  which 
sometimes  deter  employee  from  employ- 
ing older  workers.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Butler 
of  that  publishing  enterprise,  has  given 
me  permission  to  Insert  this  copyrighted 
material  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 

Should    Yea    Hire    Workers    Oves  40? 

Is  there  anything  left  to  outlaw?  This 
question  has  been  asked,  only  half  In  Jest, 
by  some  employers  as  they  survey  the  restric- 
tions— many  of  them  yet  forthcoming — of 
the  Federal  law  that  forbids  discrimination 
In  employment  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

The  question  has  been  answered  with  a 
humorless  "yes,"  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Wlllard  Wlrtz.  Age  discrimination,  If  Wlrtz 
has  his  way.  wlU  be  the  next  target  of  Wash- 
ington lawmakers. 

Why  the  Government  Is  concerned:  Stud- 
lea  recently  made  of  26.000  Job  openings  in 
8  major  cities  showed  4  out  of  10  barred  ap- 
pUcants  over  65  years  old;  3  out  of  10  also 
barred  those  over  45;  2  out  of  10,  those  over 
35. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  number 
of  older  people  In  this  country  continues  to 
grow,  but  the  number  employed  keeps 
slumping.  This  is  partly  due  to  more  wide- 
spread pension  and  retirement  plans — but 
part  of  the  blame  has  also  been  pinned  on 
an  Invisible  sign  that  hangs  over  many  per- 
sonnel departments:  "Only  young  men  need 
apply." 

Business  Is  thus  likely  to  be  burdened 
with  yet  another  restriction  on  its  hiring 
practices — unless  employers  can  convince 
the  Government  that  when  they  do  turn 
down  an  older  worker  It  is  because  the  man 
or  woman  Is  unqualified — not  simply  be- 
cause he  Is  too  old. 

To  help  you  reevaluate  your  policy  on  hir- 
ing older  workers,  Prentice-Hall  reexamined 
three  widely  held  assumptions  that  cause 
employers  to  turn  away  older  workers.  Dis- 
turbing conclusion :  We  found  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  any  of  these  assumptions  are 
solid  enough  to  warrant  a  rigid  "hire  young  " 
policy  If  the  Government  does  crack  down. 

As  you  read  the  following,  keep  In  nUnd 
these  questions;  (1)  Can  you  still  afford— 
In  the  face  of  an  Increasingly  tight  skilled- 
labor  market — to  refuse  to  employ  skilled 
Job  appUcanU  In  their  forties  and  fifties? 
(2)  Would  It  be  worthwhile  to  loosen  up  age 
restrictions  In  order  to  forestall  Federal  ac- 
tion in  this  area? 

Assumption  1:  Higher  life-insurance  and 
pension  costs  make  It  too  expensive  to  hire 
older  workers. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  brasstack  answers 
given  by  employers.  What  la  the  real  added 
cost  of  hiring  an  older  man  versiis  that  of 
hiring  a  younger  man?  One  survey  of  37 
public  utilities  shows  that  at  retirement  age. 
a  16- year  employee  (I.e.,  hired  at  age  50) 
would  have  cost  the  company  an  average  of 
MO  a  year  more  for  life  Insurance  and  |141 
a  year  more  for  pensions  than  a  30-year  man 
hired  at  age  35.  In  other  words,  the  older 
man  costs  the  company  a  total  of  tl81  more 
per  year.' 

Thla  U  cerUlnly  a  weighty  consideration 
In  hiring,  one  that  any  Federal  law  would 
have   a   tiard   time   glossing  over.     But  are 
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employers  letting  visible  coats  mask  invisible 
savings  in  tbla  area?  Here  are  some  of  the 
savings: 

Older  workers  have  better  attendance.  A 
study  of  18.000  workers  shows  employees 
aged  56-64  ware  absent  least.  Result:  An 
average  of  $61  a  year  saved  for  every  older 
worker  on  the  payroll. 

Toungers  workers  leave  four  times  as  fast. 
A  Census  Bureau  study  shows  almost  I  out 
of  3  employees  under  age  34  changes  job* — 
compared  to  1  out  of  14  employees  over  45. 
Also,  the  American  Management  Association 
estimates  It  costs  you  (500  (In  recruiting, 
training,  and  the  like)  every  time  an  em- 
ployee leaves  the  payroll.  Putting  these 
(acts  together,  one  expert  calculates  that 
every  older  workers  saves  the  average  com- 
pany about  $30  a  year  In  turnover  costs. 

Subtract  that  $81  from  added  pension- 
insurance  costs:  The  hidden  savings  of  $81 
(the  sum  of  better  attendance  plus  less  tiu'n- 
over)  should  be  subtracted  from  the  $181 
figure — leaving  only  $100  that  an  older 
worker  adds  to  your  benefits  costs. 

A  hundred  dollars  Is  a  hundred  dollars — 
but  many  personnel  directors  are  surprised 
to  see  such  a  relatively  low  figure — they 
thought  It  ran  higher.  Aak  yourself  this 
question:  Is  $1(X)  a  year  too  large  an  extra 
turn  to  pay  for  added  years  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience? The  answer  may  sometimes  be 
yes — but  not  always. 

Assumption  2:  Older  workers  are  less  pro- 
ductive. 

Even  admitting  that  they  may  have  over- 
estimated the  added  cost  of  pensions  and  in- 
surance, some  employers  simply  shrug  and 
say  "older  people  produce  less."  Not  true, 
according  the  Labor  Department  studies: 

A  study  of  eight  manufactures  showed  no 
drop  In  productivity  until  56 — even  then  the 
drop  was  slight. 

Another  study  6,000  Incentive  workers 
found  older  workers  had  steadier  output 
week  after  week  than  other  groups — and 
again  no  differences  In  total  production. 

Some  employers'  Impressions  about  older 
workers'  productivity  may  be  based  on  tests 
they  give  older  applicants  or  employees, 
"^emember  this — 

Speed  tests  may  be  misleading.  Teste  you 
give  older  workers  may  not  reflect  accurately 
their  real  productivity.  Reason:  Older  em- 
ployees often  work  slower,  but  the  slower  the 
pace  la  usually  offset  by  greater  accuracy. 
Reevaluate  the  tests  you're  giving — do  they 
make  allowance  for   this  fact? 

Example:  You  may  be  using  only  one  sys- 
tem of  scoring  a  test  for  Job  openings  in 
several  departments — even  though  some  de- 
partments call  for  high  speed,  others  for 
high  accuracy.  What  to  do:  In  scoring  the 
test  for  high-accuracy  departments,  give  less 
weight  to  time  In  which  the  test  was  finished. 
This  not  only  allows  the  hiring  of  older  work- 
*ra — it's  a  better  test  for  anyone  applying 
for  a  job  In  that  department. 

Assumption  3:  Older  workers  can't  adjust 
to  new  situations. 

This  saying  has  been  widely  bandied  about. 
But  more  and  more.  Its  being  proved  that 
older  people  who  resist  change  did  so  when 
they  were  younger — and  younger  people  who 
accept  change  will  do  so  when  they're  older. 
Many  companies  are  coming  to  realize  this: 
Witness  the  Increased  ease  with  which  out- 
of-work  executives  over  40  are  finding  Jobs. 
It's  in  such  managerial  jobs,  of  course,  that 
a  man's  ability  to  change  is  really  tested.  To 
find  out  why  employers  are  hiring  more  older 
executives,  Prentice-Hall  taljted  to  Col.  James 
E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Forty-Plus  Club 
of  New  York,  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
•ecures  Jobs  for  top  executives  over  40  (ad- 
dress:  16  Park  Row.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038). 

Question.  "Col.  Wilson,  an  executive  re- 
crulUng  firm  recently  reported  16  percent  of 
lu  top  management  jobs  now  go  to  men  over 
60.  whereaa  10  years  ago  a  man  that  old  was 


rarely  considered.  Does  your  experience  bear 
this  out? 

Answer.  "Yea.  Three  years  ago.  we  placed 
only  about  100  of  our  people.  Last  year  we 
placec  three  tlmea  that  number. 

Question.  "Is  this  Increase  simply  due  to 
a  shortage  of  younger  talented  executives 
In  their  twenties  and  thirties?  Is  It  this 
fact  that  causes  companies  to  raise  their 
chronological  sights  and  hire  experienced 
executives  In  their  forties  and  fifties? 

Answer.  "That's  Just  part  of  the  story. 
Another  part  Is  that  many  firms  are  getting 
tired  of  hiring  bright  young  men  who  pro- 
ceed to  play  the  leapfrog  game.  Here's  how  It 
works :  A  younger  man  has  been  working  for  a 
company  several  years.  He's  done  weU — In 
fact,  he  knows  three  times  as  much  about  his 
field  as  he  did  when  he  first  started.  But  his 
salary  hasn't  kept  pace  with  his  value  to  the 
firm,  and  he  knows  It.  So  he  leaves.  This  Is 
happening  more  and  more  In  Industry. 

Question.  "It's  generally  agreed  that  older 
employees  are  more  loyal — but  isn't  an  older 
man  less  creative,  lees  willing  to  adjust? 

Answer.  "This  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
misleading  generality,  time  and  time  again. 
Here's  an  example.  John  McCarthy  (let's 
call  him  that)  was  50  years  old.  He  came  to 
us  after  holding  highly  responsible  Jobs  In 
a  number  of  companies.  He's  a  short,  red- 
faced  fellow — not  very  Impresslve-looklng, 
frankly.  He  spent  three  years  looking  for  a 
job — kept  getting  turned  down  because  he 
was  overquallfled  or  too  heavy  on  experi- 
ence— these  are  the  usual  euphemisms  for 
being  too  old.  One  company  bluntly  admit- 
ted to  him  that  It  was  looking  for  'a  younger 
man  with  more  creative  Ideas.'  That  com- 
pany ended  up  hiring  and  firing  five  younger 
men  before  It  found  someone  who  really  was 
creative.  Meanwhile,  McCarthy  got  a  Job  In 
which  he  brilliantly  revamped  one  whole 
area  of  a  company's  operations.  He  is  now 
vice  president  of  a  multlmlUlon  dollar  di- 
vision of  the  firm.  I  could  give  you  many 
other  examples  like  this  one. 

Question.  "Should  any  of  the  employers 
who  turned  him  down  have  been  able  to  aee 
that  McCarthy  was  creative? 

Answer.  "A  smart  interviewer  would  have 
concentrated  on  the  fact  that  McCarthy  quit 
his  last  Job  because  be  thought  his  boss  was 
unwilling  to  go  along  with  him  on  new 
Ideas.  Problem  here  Is  that  this  reason  for 
leaving  a  job  Is  over-used — so  it's  often  hard 
to  tell  when  It's  being  used  legitimately. 
Here  It  was  legitimate. 

As  this  Interview  shows,  a  number  of  firms 
often  find  themselves  trying  one  younger 
man  after  another  on  a  certain  Job — because 
BO  many  younger  men  leave  or  do  not  work 
out.  This  turnover  occurs  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  most  young  applicants  today  are 
tested  and  retested  to  gage  such  things  as 
"creativity"  or  "potential."  Older  men,  In 
contrast,  are  tested  far  less  often — simply 
because  a  man's  experience  of,  say,  20  yean 
is  a  much  more  reliable  indicator  of  his  abil- 
ity than  any  test. 

The  danger  of  letting  a  man's  age  mask 
his  ability  when  you  interview  him  for  a  job 
Is  evident  from  the  above  example  of  a  bril- 
liant older  executive  who  nevertheless  had 
much  trouble  finding  a  job.  The  principle 
also  applies  for  older  men  In  lower-level  Jobs. 
There  are  creative  and  uncreatlve  older  men 
who  are  looking  for  jobs  as  foremen  or  ac- 
countants— much  In  the  same  way  that  there 
are  creative  and  not-so-creatlve  older  execu- 
tives. 

What  to  do:  In  trying  to  tell  if  an  older 
man  has  "hardened"  and  has  become  less 
flexible,  or  less  creative,  be  careful  not  to 
confuse  a  man's  natural  resentment  toward 
certain  things — for  example  autonuktlon— 
with  a  real  lack  of  ablUty  to  adjust. 

Elxample:  Ladef,  aged  65,  applied  for  a  job 
He  was  laid  off  at  his  old  plant  because  of 
automation.     When   Ladef   applied   for   an- 


other Job,  be  talked  bitterly  to  a  personnel 
Interviewer  about  "those  damned  ma- 
chines." The  interviewer  concluded  Ladef 
was  too  old  and  Inflexible — wouldn't  work 
out  at  the  company's  highly  mechanized 
plant.  But  In  a  follow-up  Interview  the  shop 
foreman  talked  with  Ladef  and  decided  he 
had  every  reason  to  be  bitter — he  lost  his  Job 
to  a  machine.  What  the  shop  foreman 
wanted  to  know  in  addition  was  whether 
Ladef  had  been  given  a  chance  to  retrain — 
and  whether  he  had  flubbed  the  chance. 
That  would  show  inflexlbUlty.  As  It  turns 
out.  he  had  been  given  no  chance  to  retrain. 
So  the  foreman  decided  to  estimate  Ladef's 
fiexlblllty  on  the  basis  of  how  versatile  his 
past  work  experience  was.  The  foreman 
rightly  concluded  that  neither  Ladefs  age 
nor  attitude  toward  his  former  employer 
proved  much  one  way  or  the  other. 

NO  BLACK  Am)  witrrx  ANSlXrm 
Clearly  many  of  the  assumptions  that 
companies  make  about  older  men  are  not 
proven  ones.  This  doesn't  mean  that  an 
older  man  should  always  be  hired.  But  It 
does  mean  that  employers  might  consider 
trying  somewhat  harder  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  older  job  applicant 
ranks  high  or  low  in  areas  such  as  "ability  to 
adjust"  and  "productivity."  Previously,  you 
may  have  assumed  older  applicants  would 
fall  on  the  low  side;  so  you  may  have  dis- 
missed them  out  of  hand.  As  we've  seen, 
such  an  assumption  may  be  false,  and  may 
lose  you  the  chance  to  hire  a  loyal,  steady, 
and  highly  skilled  worker. 


LABOR  SALUTES  FARM  LEADER 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
day night  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
a  dinner  honoring  James  Patton,  who 
recently  retired  from  one  of  his  Jobs, 
that  of  president  of  the  National  Faum- 
ers  Union,  which  he  effectively  led  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Appropriatelj'.  for  a  dinner  honoring 
James  Patton,  those  who  gathered  to 
honor  him  came  from  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizations, professions  and  places. 
His  influence  has  extended  far  beyond 
agricultural  matters,  far  beyond  this  Na- 
tion's borders,  to  the  benefit  of  humani- 
tarian causes. 

It  was  especially  appropriate  that  so 
many  labor  leaders  participated  In  this 
occasion.  When  many  of  them  were 
milking  cows  back  on  the  farm,  Jim 
Patton,  as  a  young  lad,  was  helping  his 
dad  organize  unions  in  Colorado  mines. 
Jim  Patton  knew  from  the  beginning 
that  the  needs  and  goals  of  working  men 
and  women  are  compatible,  whether  they 
work  on  the  farm  or  in  a  city.  One  of 
his  greatest  contributions  has  been  the 
unity  that  he  has  helped  forge  between 
farm  and  labor  leaders. 

Jim  Patton  is  in  the  rich  tradition  of 
this  Nation's  "embattled  farmers"  who 
"stood  and  fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world."  AFL-CIO  Vice  President 
Joseph  D.  Keenan  detailed  this  vital 
characteristic  of  American  farm  leaders 
in  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Patton.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  Mr.  Keenan's 
address  and  a  list  of  the  sponsors  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  list  (rf  names  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  moat  Americans  who  follow  agricul- 
tural affairs  to  any  extent — and  certainly  to 
Biembers  of  Congreea — the  National  Farmer* 
Union  la  "that  other"  farm  organlzaUon. 
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Tfie  N'd-KD-i  F'H.-m  Bureau  Pedenition.  year 
in  ana  year  o  .•  ,a  WaatainctoD  and  In  the 
suite  oapiuA.8  Ui  indar  against  every  piece  of 
wx;:*!  lep»iiju<jii  desired  to  help  the  people 
in  ger.eraJ,  and  wa^-e  -amers  In  particular. 
TTiey  arc  aji  pr«i;.  •  ib.e  at  the  National  Aaao- 
(lation  or  M,ir,  Siciurers — and  they  ar«  al- 
ni'  8t  a: ways  o-.   \ni  same  side. 

They  have  succeflsfuUy  created  an  Image  of 
th*  American  fanner  as  a  dyed-ln-the-wool 
reactionary,  concerned  only  with  his  narrow 
seif-interest.  Worse  than  that,  a  reactionary 
*ho  always  has  hu  hand  In  the  public  purse, 
but  who  is  a  skinflint  toward  everyone  else. 

This  Unage  has  been  so  widely  accepted 
chat  many  citizens,  I  am  sure,  are  vaguely 
surprised  that  the  NaUooal  Farmers  Union 
exlsu  at  all.  Por  the  NFU.  as  we  all  know. 
has  Just  as  consistently  spoken  out  for  the 
well-being,  the  continuing  progress,  of  wage- 
gamers  aa  well  as  farmers. 

But  those  who  are  surprised  by  a  liberal, 
proirresalve  farm  organization  don't  know 
rr.'i.-h  abo'it  American  history. 

L/et  us  remember  how  Emerson  described 
tlie  opening  battle; 

By   the  rude   bridge  that  arched   the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  rarmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

Now  those  farmers  weren't  shooting  at  the 
redcoau  for  the  sake  of  high  subsidies  and 

low  wages. 

Tt-.ey  had  some  other  objectives  In  mind — 
the  kind  of  objectives  that  have  been  exem- 
plified over  the  years,  by  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union. 

Tou  may  be  thinking  that  I  am  overslm- 
pUfylng  the  case,  by  going  all  the  way  back 
to  1775  for  a  comparison.  Actually,  this  was 
Just  the  beginning  of  a  long  tradition. 

Through  most  of  the  19th  century,  the 
movers  ar.d  shakers,  the  ideallsta  and  the 
reforrr.ers     came   from   the   farms,    not   from 

the  ciMes     The  bitterest  enemies  of  slavery 

?lMn«  full  marks  to  the  New  England  intel- 
lectuals— were  the  free  and  Independent 
farmers,  north  and  south,  who  measured  a 
man.  not  by  bis  color  but  by  his  performance 
■  n  the  endless  struggle  with  the  forces  of 
r. A'  u.-e 

Whsr.  wage  earners  were  an  unorganized, 
voiceless  mass,  it  was  the  farmers  who  in- 
«p)r#d  and  supported  the  Populist  movement. 
that  terrlfled  the  Industrial  moguls  of  the 
time^— the  malefactors  of  great  wealth."  aa 
Theodore  RooMvelt  would  call  them  later. 

rr.ese  barons  weren't  afraid  of  their  work- 
ers With  the  help  of  the  law.  the  courta,  the 
'  iTlcial  and  unofficial  police,  they  could  crush 
any  uprlsl.ig  of  their  own  employees.  What 
«rar«>d  them  was  the  farmers — the  free.  In- 
dependent farmers,  who  demanded  an  end 
to  the  domination  of  American  life,  and  the 
.American  economy,  by  the  Morgans  and  the 
Carneuies  and  the  Rockefellers. 

Nuiiung  has  ever  been  said  about  Samuel 
Gom{>ers  or  Philip  Murray  or  even  John  L. 
Lewis  that  compares  with  what  was  said 
About  WUlison  Jennings  Bryan. 

Even  B^ieene  Debs  was  less  of  a  threat. 
Det»  -o'jij  be  attacked  as  a  Socialist,  a  "red," 
\  sprikesman  for  a  strange  new  ideology.  But 
Bryar.  was  the  symbol,  the  standard  bearer. 
>t  a  radical  reform  movement  that  was  un- 
deniably 100  percent  American.  And  It  had 
Its  roots  In   the  soil. 

Consider  that  desolate  period  after  World 

War  r— the  so-called  "roaring  twenties."  the 

•JazE  age  "  of  flappers  and  bootleggers.    If  we 

base  our  Judgments  on  the  movies  and  the 

■"■•"■  '^•'-      ■    *  "•'    t    V  H-..  .rous  and  exciting 

•:riie      I:  « ,i.s   i  ^  ..,.„    .,    ,  ,  every  young  man 

hrtd  a  tftutz  Bea.--  u  .ind  a  raccoon  coat  and  a 

fr  »..LSK  r\i.:  «thtub  gin.    And  every 

<r.    wus    I'eautiiui,    confused   and   available 

.\l.iyne     hits  the  way  It  was  In  Princeton 

'U.a  N-w  Haven.  In  Greenwich  Village  or  Hol- 

-*  -Hi      But  for  workers  and  for  farmers  it 

»  IS   a   decade   of  stagnation,   from  the   "re- 


ttim  to  normalcy"  to  the  "chicken  in  every 
pot." 

Of  coura«,  hardly  anybody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  workers  and  farmers  in  thoae  days. 
Almost  everyone  was  getung  rich  in  Wall 
Street. 

But  there  were  a  few  who  were  paying 
attention.  There  were  a  few,  lonely  voices 
who  pointed  out  that  a  slogan  like  "the 
business  of  America  is  business  "  didn't  really 
include  all  of  us. 

These  weren't  labor  voices  alone.  No.  the 
major  voices  of  dissent  In  that  long,  bleak 
decade  went  by  such  names  aa  La  Pollette 
and  Norrls  and  Borah,  Wheeler  and  Johnson 
and  Nye.  They  were  not  always  right  on  ev- 
ery Issue,  but  they  were  the  voices  that  kept 
alive  the  spirit  of  social  progress  when  so 
many  others  had  given  up  the  flght. 

And  when  the  long  political  drought  ended 
with  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt, 
where  did  the  new  President  look  for  help? 
Not  Just  to  the  college  professors;  he  also 
called  in  the  heirs  and  survivors  of  the  Popu- 
list and  Progressive  movements,  men  like 
Harold  Ickes  and  Henry  Wallace — and  Uke 
Harry  Truman. 

So  I  say  that  the  National  Farmers  Union 
Is  not  really  "that  other"  farm  organization. 
On  the  contrary.  It  represents  the  true  spirit, 
the  real  principles,  of  the  Independent,  self- 
supporting  farmer,  as  demonstrated  by  al- 
most two  centuries  of  American  history. 

Now  this  obviously  brings  me  to  the  area 
of  practical  poUtlcs;  so  let  me  aay  a  few 
words  on  that  subject. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  aa  I  understand  It — and  if  I 
am  wrong,  I  wUl  certainly  be  corrected  in 
a  very  few  minutes— Is  that  what  U  good 
for  America  Is  good  for  farmers. 

This  happens  to  coincide  with  the  philoso- 
phy and  program  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

We  say  that  what  is  good  for  America  is 
good  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

Clearly,  we  can't  be  very  far  apart. 
But  at  the  same  time,  neither  the  National 
Farmers  Union  nor  the  AFL-CIO  lays  claim 
to  any  special  sancUty.     We  are  not  asking 
anyone  to  fit  us  with  a  halo. 

We  are  simply  operating  according  to  the 
principles  of  enlightened  self-interest. 

It  seems  simple  enough  to  me.  A  farmer 
who  is  well  off,  who  has  a  reasonable  chance 
to  sell  his  crops  at  a  reasonable  price,  will  be 
a  better  customer  for  tools  and  tractors, 
textiles,  and  toothpicks,  than  the  fellow  who 
is  consuntly  faced  with  foreclosure. 

In  the  same  way.  a  wage  earner  who  can 

meet  his  rent — or  his  mortgage  payments 

without  strain,  who  can  clothe  his  family 
and  pay  the  electric  bUl.  will  alao  buy  more 
meat  and  bread  and  vegetables  and  eggs. 

Therefore — and  this  is  so  simple  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  it — the  AFL-CIO  is 
for  prosperous  farmers  and  the  NFU  Is  for 
prosperous  workers. 

I  offer  this  bold  new  concept,  without 
charge,  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Seriously.  I  think  this  concept  needs  a  good 
deal  of  development;  and  If  I  may  say  so. 
the  need  Is  greater  among  the  farm  popula- 
tion. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  that  the  NFU  Is 
now  going  to  intensify  Its  organizing  efforts. 
Thafs  tine.  We  In  the  labor  movement  can 
tell  you  tMat  organization  and  education  are 
Inseparable  As  you  recruit  you  will  educate, 
to  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  there  Is  no  conflict 
of  Interest  between  farmer  and  worker. 
What  the  farmer  geta  has  very  little  relation 
to  what  the  worker  pays  for  food  in  the 
supermarket.  What  the  worker  earns  an 
hour  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
of  a  harrow.  The  rivalry  is  Imaginary, 
cleverly  fomented  by  those  who  want  both 
farmers  and  workers  to  get  less. 

Earlier  I  recalled  that  the  most  eloquent 
spokesmen  for  the  liberal  cause.  In  past  years, 
were  often  fanners.     I  think  It  la  fair  to  say 


that  the  labor  movement  has  now  taken  over 
a  large  part  of  that  role.  It  has  fallen  to  us 
to  be  the  people's  lobby,  the  voice  of  the 
volceleas.     We  accept  the  obligation  gladly. 

Yet  we  would  be  stronger  In  this  role,  and 
the  national  Interest  would  be  furthered,  if 
more  of  the  farm  population  Joined  in  the 
quest  for  a  better  America. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there  will 
be  a  bigger,  stronger  and  even  more  in- 
fluential National  Farmers  Union  at  our  side. 
Our  guest  of  honor  tonight  has  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  creating  the  foundation. 
For  a  generation.  Jim  Pation  has  symbolized 
the  true  spirit  of  the  American  farmer— an 
independent  spirit,  but  a  progressive  spirit  as 
well. 

I  think  It  Is  highly  appropriate  that  the 
NaUonal  Farmers  Union  and  Jim  Patten 
were  born  in  the  same  year — 1902.  Meas- 
lu-ed  by  the  calendar  they  grew  up  together. 
But  the  real  growth  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  in  both  size  and  Influence,  began 
when  they  got  together  in  a  literal  sense. 

This  Is  easy  enough  to  understand,  for  as 
you  look- over  his  career.  It  almoet  seems  m 
though  Jim  Patton  spent  his  first  38  years 
preparing  to  lead  the  NFU.  He  started 
young;  his  father  was  a  Populist  and  a  fol- 
lower of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  I  am 
sure  this  helped  to  shape  his  thinking  during 
his  Colorado  boyhood.  He  had  financial 
troubles  early  In  life;  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  had  to  quit  college  and  go  to  work, 
in  order  to  support  his  mother  and  three 
younger  sisters.  He  had  hardly  recovered 
from  this  setback  when  the  depression  cost 
him  his  Job  as  a  typewriter  salesman. 

ThU  proves  that  the  depression  wasn't  all 
bad.  Because  It  was  only  a  short  Ume  later 
that  we  find  him  with  the  Colorado  Farmers 
Union,  setting  up  a  cooperaUve  Insurance 
program.     That  was  the  real  beginning. 

Prom  the  start  of  the  New  Deal.  Jim  Pat- 
ton  has  been  an  adviser  and  a  source  of  ideas 
for  the  Federal  Oovernment.  He  has  not 
only  supported  the  social  programs  adopted 
during  the  last  generation;  In  an  amazing 
number  of  cases,  he  thought  of  them  first. 

I  won't  attempt  to  recite  the  list.  Let  me 
give  only  one  example.  In  August  1951.  Jim 
Patton  proposed  that  the  United  States  send 
farmers  and  technicians  to  live  abroad  and 
teach  their  aklUs  to  the  people  of  unde- 
veloped lands.  Ten  years  later,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy  founded   the  Peace   Corps. 

In  his  ideas  and  In  his  career.  Jim  Patton 
has  been  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the 
common  interests  of  farmers  and  workers  In 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  the  American 
dream.  As  we  honor  him  tonight,  let  ua 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  that  goal. 

L«t  me  conclude  with  Just  one  more 
thought — one  that  I  know  President  Meany 
Intended  to  express.  If  he  had  been  able  to  be 
here.  It  Is  simply  this:  On  behalf  of  the 
AFL-ClO,  and  of  every  wage  earner,  we  say 
to  you,  Jim  Patton.  "Thank  you;  thank  you. 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts." 

Spomsoks 

George  Meany  and  P.  L.  (Roy)  Slemlller, 
Cochalrman. 

I.  W.  Abel,  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Joseph  A  Belme.  Conmiunlcatlons  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Joseph  Ctirran.  National  Maritime  Union 
of  America. 

A.  J.  DeAndrade.  International  Printing 
Preaemen's  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America. 

David  Dubinsky.  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers  Union. 

John  J.  Orogan,  Industrial  Union  of  Ma- 
rine and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America. 

Paul  Hall,  Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America. 

Ralph  Helsteln.  United  Packinghouse, 
Pood  and  Allied  Workers. 
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M.  A.  Hutcheaon.  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

Paul  Jennings,  International  Union  of 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers. 

Joseph  O,  Keenan.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers. 

Herman  D.  Kenln,  American  Federation  of 
Musicians. 

Lee  Minton.  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Paul  L.  PhllUpa,  United  Papermakers  and 
Paperworkers. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 

Walter  P.  Reuther.  International  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America. 

William  F.  Scbnitzler.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 

Peter  T.  Schoenuinn.  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumb- 
ing and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

James  A.  SuSridge.  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association. 

David  Sullivan.  Building  Service  Em- 
ployees International  Union. 

Hunter  P.  Wharton.  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers. 


CON   EDISON:    THE   COMPANY  YOU 
LOVE  TO   HATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Consolidated  Edlaon  Co.  of 
New  York  is  probably  used  to  being  the 
subject  of  criticism,  particularly  from 
the  area  of  New  York  City  which  it  serves 
with  both  gas  and  electricity.  But  since 
November  9  of  last  year,  when  New  York- 
ers were  without  power  for  as  long  as  13 
hours  after  the  massive  Northeast  power 
failure,  unprecedented  national  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  Con  Edison. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  singled 
out  this  firm,  in  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  blackout,  for  special  and  ex- 
tensive discussion.  A  great  deal  of  com- 
ment appeared  in  the  press  regarding  the 
failure  of  Con  Edison  to  restore  service 
quickly.  And  the  State  Legislature  of 
New  York  has  several  proposals  before  it 
regarding  investigation  of  the  company 
relative  to  the  blackout. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
there  are  murmurs  again  heard  in  New 
York  City  that  the  only  way  to  protect 
the  public  is  for  the  public  to  own  and 
operate  their  electric  utility. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  surpris- 
ing to  find  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
business  magazines  publish  a  ringing  in- 
dictment of  Con  Ed's  oi>eration,  rates, 
and  attitudes. 

In  its  March  Issue,  Fortune  magazine 
extensively  discussed  the  company,  pre- 
faced by  the  statement : 

Much  of  its  plant  Is  old.  its  rates  are  high. 
Its  profits  are  low.  Its  growth  Is  meager,  its 
customers  are  furious.  But  at  Con  Edison 
the  aging  management  assumes  the  mantle 
of  martyrdom,  and  trusts  that  everything  will 
turn  out  aU  right. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon  has  carefully  analyzed 
many  of  the  problems  of  Con  Ed.  More 
public  discussion  and  public  scrutiny  of 
the  operation  of  an  electric  utility  which 
suffers  3,000  localized  blackouts  each 
year  and  a  major  failure  about  every  2 
years  Is  necessary.  I  intend  to  pursue 
this  matter  and  will  discuss  it  in  more 
detaa  at  a  later  date. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Fortime  article  by  Mr. 
Thomas  O'Hanlon  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Con  Edison  :  The  Compant  Tov  Lovz  To 

Hate 

(By  Thomas  O'Hanlon) 

Much  of  Its  plant  Is  old,  Its  rates  are  high. 
Its  profits  are  low.  its  growth  Is  meager,  its 
customers  are  furious.  But  at  Con  Edison 
the  aging  management  assumes  the  mantle 
of  martyrdom,  and  trusts  that  everything 
will  turn  out  all  right. 

The  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
Is  the  Nation's  largest  electric  and  gas  util- 
ity, serving  some  3  million  customers  In  New 
York  City  and  Westchester  County,  exer- 
cising tight  control  over  electric,  gas,  and 
steam  distribution,  and  harvesting  W40  mil- 
lion in  annual  revenues.  It  Is  also  the  Na- 
tion's most  cordially  disliked  utility.  To 
Charles  Emll  Eble.  who  this  month  at  65  be- 
comes the  company's  new  chairman  and 
chief  executive,  this  low  state  of  esteem  re- 
flects not  the  company's  true  performance 
but  only  its  size  and  conspicuousnees. 
"When  you  are  top  dog."  Eble  says  with  an 
air  of  fatalism,  "everybody  Is  gunning  for 
you." 

How  right  he  Is  on  one  count,  and  how 
wrong  on  the  other,  for  Con  Edison's  defi- 
ciencies are  legion.  Since  the  mld-fiftles.  the 
company  has  lagged  so  far  behind  other 
utilities  In  growth  and  earnings  that  In- 
vestors are  beginning  to  suspect  It  Is  a 
muscle -bound  giant  unlikely  ever  to  start 
moving  again.  Its  customers  in  the  past 
6  years  have  had  to  pay  for  five  rate  In- 
creases totaling  nearly  tsa  million,  tacked 
on  to  the  highest  residential -rate  structure 
of  any  major  utility  in  the  Nation.  Despite 
these  higher  prices,  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  power  failures,  culmi- 
nating m  the  prolonged  agony  of  November's 
black  Tuesday,  which  have  made  Con  Bdlson 
an  Imprecation  on  the  tongues  of  mllllona 
of  New  Yorkers.  For  Its  performance  on 
black  Tuesday,  Con  Edison  was  given  a  re- 
buke by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  In 
Its  report  to  the  President. 

Faced  with  such  Internal  and  external 
crises.  Con  Edison,  one  would  think,  should 
be  looking  to  some  radical  changes  In  Its 
policies.  But  there  will  be  few  such  inno- 
vations. In  the  fortresslike  headquarters 
building  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan  pre- 
vails an  atmosphere  that  one  executive  com- 
pares to  the  camaraderie  In  a  military  camp 
toward  the  end  of  a  long,  exhausting  battle. 
Most  Con  Edison  executives  have  spent  their 
lives  within  the  protective  womb  of  the  com- 
pany— an  environment  that  they  will  not 
now.  In  their  latter  days,  permit  to  change. 
Old  and  embattled,  proud  and  thin-skinned, 
the  men  who  lead  Con  Edison  look  upon  the 
company  as  their  own  p>ersonal  creation. 
Given  the  length  of  their  experience  at  Con 
Ed.  their  attitudes  are  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

Charlee  Eble  began  his  career  as  a  »6-a- 
week  messenger  boy  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  in  the  White  House.  In  1921  and  1922. 
Eble  took  a  2-year  home-study  course  In  busi- 
ness at  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
He  moved  up  through  Con  Edison's  account- 
ing department;  in  1953,  after  37  years,  he 
became  a  vice  president.  Four  year  later  he 
was  elected  president.  "With  his  inside 
knowledge  of  the  company  and  the  Industry ," 
says  a  colleague.  "Eble  did  a  great  selling  Job 
with  the  board."  Eble  succeeds  Harland  C. 
Forbes,  a  41-year  company  veteran,  who  re- 
tires at  68. 

The  new  president  is  64-year-old  John  V. 
Cleary.  an  Eble  prot*g6  who  started  his  ca- 
reer back  In  1925.    Like  Eble.  be  too  laegan 


In  the  accounting  department.  Cleary  later 
became  an  expert  In  rate  regulation,  and  was 
elected  senior  vioe  president  In  1962.  One 
measure  of  the  cost-plus  apfH-oacb  to  man- 
agement at  Con  Bdlson  is  Cleary's  idea  that 
a  rider  should  be  added  to  the  company's 
rate  schedule  so  that  future  local  tax  in- 
creases would  simply  be  tacked  on  to  cus- 
tomers' bills. 

The  third  mentber  of  top  management  is 
Executive  Vice  President  Otto  Manz.  Jr..  63. 
Mans  is  a  taciturn  engineer  who  went  to  work 
for  the  company  In  the  same  year  Cleary 
did — a  years  before  Llndberg  flew  the  At- 
lantic. Except  for  a  World  War  II  billetiiig 
to  a  powerplant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  Manz 
has  been  with  Con  Edison  ever  since. 

Such  records  of  longevity  are  not  unusual 
at  Con  Ed.  The  21  top  officers  have  been 
with  the  company  an  average  of  more  than 
33  years — a  state  of  affairs  that  prompted  one 
Wall  Street  utility  analyst  to  remark  re- 
cently: "Con  Id  Isn't  Just  a  corporation. 
It's  a  way  of  life." 

When  they  discuss  Con  Edison's  present 
woes.  Its  officers  never  fall  to  point  out  the 
unique  and  burdensome  physical  character- 
istics of  the  Con  Ed  system.  Indeed,  the 
Inherent  limitations  that  the  company  faces 
are  enormous.  It  serves  only  600  square 
miles;  by  comparison.  California's  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  operates  in  a  94.000-square- 
mile  territory.  Con  Ed's  customer  density  is 
5,000  per  square  mile — more  than  300  times 
the  Industry  average,  and  far  at>ove  the  Ideal 
saturation  point.  Moreover,  about  75  per- 
cent of  Its  customers  live  In  apsirtments.  and 
pay  an  average  annual  electric  bUl  of  only 
M3.  By  contrast,  the  owner  of  an  all -elec- 
tric home  in  the  Northeast  pays  a  bill  of 
about  $375.  "Our  custooaers'  bills  are  maxi- 
mum to  them,  but  minimum  to  us."  bemoans 
one  executive.  The  use  of  electricity  by  New 
Yorkers,  one-fifth  of  whom  lire  on  the  verge 
of  poverty,  is  less  than  half  the  national 
average. 

"DIG    WE    MUST" 

Yet  to  service  its  low-yield  area,  which 
encompasses  slums,  high-rise  apartments, 
and  towering  office  buildlnga,  Con  Ediaon 
mtist  expend  huge  anaounts  of  cash.  By 
law.  all  transmission  lines  in  Manhattan 
must  be  placed  below  the  streets;  they  cost 
from  5  to  IS  times  as  much  as  an  overhead 
system.  To  maintain  Its  66.700-nvlle  web 
of  subterranean  cables.  Con  Ed's  labor  force 
of  5,000  makes  about  40,000  excavations  every 
year,  so  that  Its  street  sign  Dig  We  Must " 
has  become  a  bitter  Joke.  To  transmit  the 
enormous  peak  power  loads  most  efficiently, 
the  company  has  been  forced  to  construct 
an  eo-mlle-long,  extra-hlgb-voltage  cable  at 
a  depth  of  4  feet— a  f2ao-mimon  backbone 
that  links  12  generating  sUtlotks.  In  all,  for 
every  $1  of  plant  Con  Edison  must  spend  $3 
for  transmission  and  distribution — 25  per- 
cent above  the  national  average. 

Nor  can  Con  Edison  look  to  heavy  Industry 
for  growth.  Heavy  indtistry  Is  a  vital  factor 
In  the  sprightly  performance  of  such  regional 
utilities  as  American  Electric  Power  and 
Detroit  E^son.  But  service  Industries, 
banking.  Insurance,  oonununications.  and 
printing  predominate  in  New  York,  and  their 
energy  requirements  grow  only  moderately 
each  year.  Since  the  company's  largest  cus- 
tomers are  public  agencies,  such  as  the  sub- 
way system,  the  City  Housing  Authority,  and 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  there  U 
good  reason  to  believe  Chairman  Eble's  con- 
tention that  Con  Bdlson  Is  vlrttially  reces- 
sion-proof. But,  by  the  same  token,  service 
to  such  static  constimers  has  been  a  serious 
limltaticm  on  Oon  Ed's  growth. 

To  compound  Its  problems  Con  Edison  has 
relatively  high  production  costs.  In  elec- 
tric generation,  exi>ensee  per  net  kllowatt- 
hotir  for  the  most  efficient  plants  run  under 
3.5  mllU.  But.  according  to  the  1964  figures 
filed  with  the  FPC,  only  3  of  Con  Edison's  12 
generating  stations  produced  power  within 
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a  mill  of  thU  co«t.  In  lu  8  coal-.  ga«-. 
or  oil -fired  plants,  ccmt*  raji  from  7  to  over 
9  mllla.  Oon  Ed's  new  iplaahy  nuclear-pow- 
ered plant  at  Indian  Point.  34  miles  from  the 
city,  produced  energy  at  12.46  mllU  In  19«4 — 
maJclng  It  one  of  the  moat  expensive  in  the 
Nation.  Con  Ed's  latest  average  cost  per  net 
kllowatt-hour  works  out  to  a  high  6  4  mills. 
Despite  the  company's  massive  construction 
program,  about  half  of  Its  capacity  la  In 
InefDclent  plant,  some  of  It  half  a  century 
old,  that  swallows  up  cash  simply  for  main- 
tenance 

The  result  of  all  these  intrinsic  dllBcultles 
shows  up  clearly  In  the  company's  financial 
record  Despite  capital  expenditures  of  over 
$2  billion  in  the  past  decade,  which  In- 
creased the  Investment  in  plant  by  85  per- 
cent annually,  revenues  lagged  at  a  disap- 
pointing 4  5  percent.  In  19«6  the  company 
had  a  net  income  of  1112  mlUlon  on  $840 
million  of  revenues — about  83  jjercent  from 
electric  power.  13  percent  from  gas.  and 
5  percent  from  steam.  Rising  costs,  par- 
ticularly local  taxes  that  now  eat  up  16 
percent  of  revenues,  have  reduced  the  bene- 
fits that  should  have  resulted  from  new 
plant  At  a  scant  54  percent  for  electric 
operations.  Con  Ed's  return  on  its  rate  base 
has  run  1  to  3  percentage  points  behind 
most  of  the  industry,  a  depressing  record  to 
one  of  the  company's  most  Important  con- 
stituents, the  financial  community.  If  only 
to  preserve  the  company's  standing  In  Wall 
Street  as  a  good  Income  stock,  the  board  of 
trustees  has  been  forced  to  pay  out  75  per- 
cent of  net  Income  after  Interest  charges. 
Even  »o.  Investors  have  shown  a  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm— understandable  when  Con  Edi- 
son's performance  Is  compared  to  that  of  an- 
other large  utility;  since  the  mldflfties,  per 
share  earnings  of  Commonwealth  Edison  of 
Chicago  have  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of 
over  8  percent,  more  than  twice  that  of  Con 
Ed. 

Bad  as  Con  Ed's  performance  seems.  It 
looks  even  worse  to  a  financial  analyst's  eye. 
Por  the  company's  reported  earnings,  like 
those  of  some  other  utilities,  refiect  the  use 
or  an  accounting  system  that  rapidly  de- 
preciates new  equipment  and  brings  the  tax 
savings  down  to  net  Income.  The  full  com- 
plexities of  the  "flow  through"  accounting 
system  need  not  be  spelled  out  here;  whbt 
matters  is  the  effect  of  the  system  on  earn- 
ings Last  year  the  flow-through  method 
accounted  for  more  than  30  percent  of  Con 
Edison's  per  share  earnings.  The  practice 
of  boosting  earnings  by  this  method  of  de- 
preciation and  tax  deferral  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  such  a  prestigious  accounting  firm 
as  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co  .  which  has  about 
a  third  of  the  US.  public  utility  business 
Plow-through  accounting  is  required  by 
the  New  York  Stat*  Public  Service  Com- 
mission; by  following  that  practice.  Con  Ed 
Is  simply  complying  with  regulatory  proce- 
dures. Nevertheless,  conservative  members 
of  the  financial  community  sUU  feel  that 
dividends  should  not  be  paid  from  the  extra 
earnings  generated  by  an  accounting  pro- 
cedure. They  point  out  that  if  Congress 
should  repeal  the  law  permitting  accelerated 
depreciation,  or  If  the  present  level  of  ex- 
penditures for  new  plant  should  taper  off. 
Con  Ed's  earnings  would  dip.  In  addition. 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  has 
pointed  out  that  the  flow-through  methods 
contribute  to  the  dlfllcultlee  of  the  average 
Investor  when  he  tries  to  form  a  sound 
Judgment  about  the  merits  of  Individual 
utilities 

To  Con  Edison's  Eble,  all  these  arguments 
are  academic.  "I  Just  don't  see  us  having  to 
pay  back  these  deferred  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam." 
he  says  flatly,  "because  we  are  constantly 
expanding." 

nioM  otrniAci  to  otrniAoc 
While  the  infinite  expansion  Is  going  on, 
not  the  least  of  Eble's  concerns  will  be  to 
overcome  what   has   become   known   in    the 


company  as  "the  problem  of  public  accept- 
ability." Commenting  on  this.  Washington 
utilities  consultant  David  Kosh  says:  "I've 
been  In  the  utilities  business  for  34  years  and 
I  can't  think  of  a  company  that  goes  out  of 
It*  way  to  alienate  customers  the  way  Con 
Edison  does.  They're  so  stiff -backed.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  Con  Edison  executive  say. 
'Maybe  you  have  a  point.'  By  definition, 
they  always  think  they  are  right." 

Each  year  there  are  3.000  Interruptions  In 
Con  Edison's  electric-distribution  system— 
"minor  outages."  according  to  the  company's 
press  releases,  but  major  outrages  to  in- 
furUte  customers.  Most  often  these  black- 
outs occur  because  of  faulty  equipment,  but 
some  have  been  caused  by  company  em- 
ployees digging  into  the  city  streets.  When 
searching  for  a  gas  leak  In  mldtown  Man- 
hattan, a  workman  drilling  on  43rd  Street 
severed  the  powerllne  to  the  New  York  Times 
a  few  hours  before  that  paper's  deadline — 
and  only  a  month  after  the  Times  had  lost 
•  100.000  of  advertising  revenue  because  of 
the  big  blackout  in  November.  Power  was 
restored  quickly,  but  the  Incident  did  little 
to  Improve  relations  between  the  city's  most 
Influential  newspaper  and  Con  Edison. 

Con  Edison's  service  has  been  erratic  many 
times  In  the  past.  In  1969,  500.000  people  in 
Manhattan  were  struck  by  an  8-hour  black- 
out that  resulted  from  the  failure  of  under- 
ground cables.  Two  years  later  a  5-square- 
mile  area  of  mid-Manhattan  was  paralyzed 
for  4'i  hours  when  switching  equipment 
failed  In  a  substation.  After  an  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Public  Service  Commission.  Con 
Edison  was  directed  to  Install  a  second  con- 
tingency system  for  the  high-voltage  sub- 
stations that  feed  power  into  network  areas. 
It  complied,  but  city  engineers  protested  that 
this  Installation  In  Itself  would  not  prevent 
a  future  blackout;  the  Con  Ekllson  transmls- 
slon-and-dlstrlbutlon  system  was  so  desig- 
nated, they  charged,  that  future  blackouu 
could  not  be  localized.  Laat  November, 
when  the  power  failure  paralyzed  New  York's 
life,  their  predictions  came  true — despite 
the  previous  Insistence  of  Con  Edison  execu- 
tives that  maximum  reliability  was  built 
Into  the  system. 

The  fault  that  touched  off  the  big  power 
failure  did  not  lie  with  Con  Edison.  But  the 
air  of  unconcern  that  pervades  the  company 
was  never  more  evident  than  at  that  time. 
New  York,  as  former  Mayor  Robert  Wagner 
put  it.  "lives,  eau,  and  virtually  breathes 
on  power."  When  the  blackout  occurred, 
two  of  the  metropolitan  airports  were  closed, 
hospitals  were  without  power.  000.000  pas- 
sengers were  trapped  underground  In  subway 
trains,  television  and  some  radio  stations 
went  off  the  air.  monumental  traffic  Jams 
clogged  the  streets. 

roa  TH«  WANT  or  on. 
The  company  was  taken  to  task  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  In  Its  report  to 
the  President.  For  one  thing,  the  FPC  won- 
dered why  there  were  neither  automatic  de- 
vices nor  more  precise  guidelines  to  help  the 
system  operator  at  Con  Edison's  power  con- 
trol center,  so  that  he  could  cut  clear  of  the 
Interconnecting  ties  with  the  stricken  up- 
state utilities.  (There  was  a  period  of  7  to 
13  minutes  between  the  Initial  disturbance 
and  the  final  collapse  of  the  system.)  Fur- 
thermore, the  agency  criticized  Con  Ed  for 
the  13-hour  delay  in  restoring  service;  it 
pointed  to  the  company's  reliance  on  slow- 
starting  steam  generators  for  reserve  power, 
and  the  absence  o;  n  axillary  generators  that 
would  have  providM  electricity  to  restart  the 
huge.  Inert  turbines.  When  the  power  fail- 
ure occurred,  no  electricity  was  available 
from  auxiliary  sources  to  pump  a  protective 
coat  of  oil  on  the  massive  t>earing8  in  many 
of  the  company's  generators.  As  a  result, 
50  bearings  were  damaged  by  friction  when 
they  spun  to  a  halt;  l.SOO.OOO  kilowatts  of 
capacity  lay  dormant.     The  company's  new- 


est and  largest  unit,  the  massive  1-mUllon- 
kllowatt  Ravenswood  generator,  was  down 
for  repairs  for  2  montlis  after  the  blackout. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  came  into  being 
in  1936.  when  a  group  of  gas.  steam,  and 
electric  utilities  were  merged  with  an  al- 
ready existing  amalgam  of  companies  that  a 
group  of  New  York  bankers  had  brought  to- 
gether over  a  period  of  50  years.  The  man 
who  set  the  current  patterns  at  Con  Ed  was 
Hudson  Roy  Searing,  chief  executive  from 
1953  to  1957.  Searing  had  spent  the  thirties 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  scores  of 
utilities  that  made  up  Consolidated  Edison. 
Since  management  people  were  pouring  into 
the  new  company  from  the  various  subsid- 
iaries. Searing's  first  task  was  to  coordinate 
this  new  mass  and  to  dampen  personal  feuds. 
"Some  people  were  literally  hitting  each 
other  over  the  head."  recalls  one  executive. 
"At  the  very  least,  men  from  the  gas  com- 
panies simply  did  not  talk  to  people  from 
the  electrical  side." 

Searing's  dream  was  to  build  an  Integrated 
utility  that  would  operate  as  a  "total  energy 
system  '  To  achieve  It.  he  naturally  needed 
the  cooperation  of  local  and  State  govern- 
mente.  But  during  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Florello  La  Ouardia,  the  attitude  of 
the  city  toward  utilities  was  distinctly  hos- 
tile. An  advocate  of  public  power.  La  Ouar- 
dia was  constantly  threatening  that  the  city 
would  go  into  competition  with  private 
power  In  order  to  force  a  reduction  In  rates. 
It  was  no  empty  threat:  three  publicly 
owned  powerplants  were  then  supplying 
power  to  the  city  subway  system,  and  the 
city  was  one  of  Oon  Edison's  largest  cus- 
tomers. 

Searing's  answer  was  to  put  Con  Ed  deep 
Into  politics.  He  began  a  search  for  some- 
one in  the  company  who  could  mesh  Con  Ed's 
plans  with  the  various  depcu-tmente  of  the 
city,  and  develop  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  city  hall  and  other  political  powers 
"Charlie  Eble  Is  the  man  for  that.  He  knows 
everybody."  Searing  was  told.  Looking  back 
today.  Eble  recalls.  "Over  the  years  I  struck 
up  friendships  with  many  politicians.  It 
was  not  something  that  I  set  out  to  do  ob- 
jectively at  the  beginning.  But.  as  time 
passed,  1  found  that  many  of  my  friends  had 
moved  into  positions  of  authority  in  govern- 
ment. I  could  talk  to  them.  It  was  as 
simple  as  that." 

To  talk  to  friends  in  authority  has  become 
an  important  part  of  Eble's  Job.  He  makes 
frequent  trips  to  Washington,  where  he  sees 
members  of  the  New  York  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  to  Albany,  where  he  is  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  key  politicians  of  both 
parties.  Two  of  the  utility's  vice  presldenu. 
Ralph  Norrls  and  Bernard  Gallagher,  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  strenthening  relations 
with  city  and  State  legislators.  Gallagher 
also  has  forged  a  strong  link  between  the 
comjsany  and  the  powerful  Central  Labor 
Council;  Gallagher  says  that  Con  Ed.  because 
of  ita  construction  projects,  provides  15  to 
20  percent  of  the  Jobs  for  building  trades 
workers  In  New  York  City.  Besides  his  reg- 
ular responsibilities,  public  relations  Vice 
President  Max  Ulrlch  handles  special  political 
assignments.  "He  has  a  sixth  sense  about 
where  the  centers  of  power  lie."  say  a  col- 
league. Other  work  is  handled  for  Con  Edi- 
son by  its  public  relations  consultant.  Sydney 
Baron,  a  long-time  associate  of  former  Tam- 
many Hall  leader  Carmine  De  Saplo. 

Con  Edison  Is  also  directly  Involved  In 
clubhouse  patronage.  Under  a  provision  of 
the  administrative  code,  the  company  must 
pay  the  salaries  of  "hole  Inspectors."  who 
are  charged  with  supervising  excavations  In 
the  city  streets.  But  these  Inspectors,  who 
are  part-time  employees,  are  appointed  by 
the  highway  department  from  a  list  (tf 
names  submitted  by  the  mayor's  office.  Con 
Ed  has  no  vcrice  In  the  choice  of  the  inspec- 
tors and  no  supervisory  control  over  their 
work.     All  It  does  is  pay  the  tab. 
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Company  executives  are  a  major  source  of 
funds  for  both  political  parties.  Most  of 
these  contributions  are  made  by  buying 
tables  at  fund-raising  dinners.  Con  Edison 
employees  have  quite  a  reputation  for  stol- 
idly eating  their  way  through  innumerable 
rubber-chicken  affairs.  All  this,  of  course, 
is  Intended  to  give  the  company  a  strong 
voice  in  legislative  actions  wMle  they  are  still 
in  the  formiatlve  stage.  As  Eble  puts  It: 
"When  I  got  into  the  political  end  of  this 
business,  a  friend  told  me.  'Charlie,  dont 
wait  until  you  have  a  problem  before  you 
approach  a  politician.  Build  up  your  credit 
first."  •■ 

TMk  roLtncAL   pucz  or  powkb 

With  the  election  of  John  Lindsay,  Con 
Edison's  relaUons  with  city  hall  may  not  be 
quite  so  smooth  as  they  have  been  In  the 
past.  For  one  thing,  Lindsay  Is  death  on 
clubhouse  politics,  and  has  bitterly  attacked 
partisan  political  patronage  and  the  "power 
brokers"  who.  he  charges,  have  long  manipu- 
lated city  government.  One  of  his  first  ac- 
tions— a  call  for  the  abolition  of  all  coal 
burning  In  order  to  cut  down  air  pollution — 
would  have  a  direct  effect  on  Con  Edlaon. 
which  burns  approximately  5  nUUion  tons 
of  coal  a  year  in  its  city  planu. 

One  of  Con  Ed's  most  furious  political 
battles  was  fought  and— by  Its  management's 
lights,  at  least — won  7  years  ago.  The  op- 
ponent was  that  old  nemesis,  public  power. 
The  three  powerplants  the  city  had  owned 
Blnce  La  Guardla's  day  needed  to  be  modern- 
ized. Faced  with  an  exjjendlture  of  $100  mil- 
lion, the  city  had  either  to  take  the  plunge 
and  possibly  extend  power  distribution  to 
other  public  agencies  and  authorities,  or  to 
sell  the  plants  to  Con  Edison.  But  before 
the  city  could  sell  the  plants  it  needed  en- 
abling legislation  from  the  State  capital.  In 
Albany.  Con  Edison  put  on  a  display  of  polit- 
ical lobbying  that  professionals  still  recall 
with  awe  and  admiration.  The  bill  was  fi- 
nally passed  with  only  a  handful  of  dissent- 
ing votes. 

But  If  the  political  generalship  was  mas- 
terly, the  price  paid  for  the  obsolete  genera- 
tors was  extraordinarily  high.  Con  Ed  gave 
the  city  the  book  value  of  $126  mlUlon  for 
the  three  50-year-old  plants,  whose  real  value 
was  probably  much  lower.  Moreover,  the 
company  since  has  had  to  spend  heavily  to 
maintain  the  equipment,  and  even  that  has 
not  been  enough.  Former  Chairman  Harland 
Forbes  admitted  that  the  economics  of  the 
powerplants  was  questionable,  but  that  it 
was  Important  for  Con  Ed  to  get  the  city  out 
of  the  power  business. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Con  Edison 
paid  dearly  to  stifle  the  threat  of  public 
power.  In  the  mld-flftles.  a  group  of  power- 
ful legislators  were  fighting  hard  In  Wash- 
ington to  lead  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  ownership  of  nuclear  powerplants.  To 
stave  off  this  threat  Con  Ed  made  a  surpris- 
ing decision.  The  company  plunged  head- 
long Into  its  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  privately  owned  nuclear  power  station 
In  the  Nation,  at  Indian  Point,  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  Con  Ed  refused  all  Government 
assistance  and  subsidies,  except  for  the  $500- 
mllUon  Federal  indemnity  Insurance  that  is 
mandatory  under  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  It 
also  rejected  the  thought  that  it  might  share 
the  cost  of  a  pilot  plant  with  other  public 
utilities,  as  was  done  by  utilities  In  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Midwest. 

The  first  estimate  for  Con  Ed's  spectacular 
plant  was  $56  million.  But  It  was  plagued 
by  engineering  difficulties,  took  4  years  to 
build,  and  finally  cost  $127  mlUion.  A  con- 
ventional plant  of  the  same  capacity  would 
have  cost  about  $190  per  kilowatt  of  capac- 
ity; Indian  Point  cost  between  $450  and  $500 
per  kilowatt.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
State  public  service  commission  has  decided 
hot  to  include  the  plant  fti  the  cocnpany's 
rate  base.     "There  simply  U  not  sufficient 


evldenos.'  said  the  commission,  "to  reach 
a  ftroper  conclusion  on  appropriate  and 
prop>er  treatment  of  the  costs  of  Indian  Point 
operations,  either  capital  costs  or  operational 
costs." 

rr  AT  riKST  tou  don't  succeed 
Despite  the  Jolting  experience  with  Its 
first  nuclear  plant.  Con  Ed  Is  determined 
to  try  again.  It  Is  convinced  that  in  its 
area,  where  fuel  costs  are  high,  nuclear 
power  will  be  competitive  with  energy 
produced  from  coal  or  oil.  This  sununer  Con 
Edison  expects  to  receive  a  construction  per- 
mit from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
an  873.000-kllowatt  plant  that  will  be  located 
near  Indian  Point  I.  This  time,  however, 
having  been  burned  when  It  acted  as  its  own 
general  contractor.  Con  Edison  is  buying  a 
turnkey  Installation  from  Westlnghouse  at 
a  cost  of  $135  per  kilowatt.  "By  running 
Indian  Point  II  at  80  percent  of  capacity." 
says  Senior  'Vice  President  Mowton  Waring, 
"we  can  deliver  power  at  8  mills,  about  as 
low  as  you  can  get  with  any  conventional 
system." 

Placing  the  plant  24  miles  upriver  from 
New  York  City  is  a  bow  to  public  opinion. 
In  1962.  Con  Edison  applied  for  a  license  to 
build  a  nuclear  plant  in  Queens,  then  had  to 
abandon  the  project  because  of  fierce  public 
opposition.  But  executives  like  Waring  are 
so  enthusiastic  about  nuclear  power  that 
they  plan  to  make  another  attempt  to  locate 
a  generator  within  city  limits  in  the  1970's. 
Such  a  plant  would  enable  Con  Edison  to 
scrap  some  of  Its  InefBcient  coal-burning 
stations.  ( Steam  from  the  boilers  could  also 
be  sold  for  heating  and  air  conditioning.) 
"We're  going  to  fight  to  put  the  next  nuclear 
plant  right  in  the  city."  says  Waring.  "We 
know  it's  safe,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  convinced.  The  public  has  yet 
to  be  persuaded." 

Another  of  Con  Edison  ambitious  projects 
whose  outcome  is  questionable  Is  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  a  2-mllllon-ltlIowatt 
pumped-storage  plant  at  Cornwall.  8  miles 
upriver  from  the  nuclear  generator.  On 
paper,  this  hydroelectric  scheme  seems  to 
make  sense:  It  would.  Con  Edison  told  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  provide  large 
blocks  of  power  at  low  cost,  alleviate  air 
pollution,  provide  reliability  of  service,  pave 
the  way  for  use  of  large  nuclear  plants,  and 
improve  the  company's  bargaining  position 
In  purchasing  other  fuels.  "I  do  not  know  of 
any  project  the  company  has  undertaken." 
Intoned  Harland  Forbes,  "that  offered  so 
many  benefits  of  such  great  significance  to 
the  public  as  the  company's  Cornwall 
pumped-storage  project." 

THE    EVEH    STtrBBOBN    CmZENRT 

But  In  this  case  also  the  public  has  yet 
to  be  persuaded.  Although  the  FPC  granted 
a  permit  for  the  construction  of  the  $163- 
mllllon  plant,  conservationists  carried  the 
case  to  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  has  set  aside  the  FPC  decUion.  The 
FPC  must  now,  at  the  direction  of  the  court, 
undertake  a  study  of  other  methods  of  power 
generation,  such  as  gas-turbine  plants.  No- 
body at  Con  Edison  Is  betting  on  the  final 
decision. 

Besides  giving  consideration  to  the  Corn- 
wall project.  Con  Edison  has  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Quebec  Hydro  Electric  Com- 
mission for  the  purchase  of  1.500.000  kilo- 
watts of  Canadian  power.  Talks  have 
bogged  down  on  costs  ("We're  about  half  a 
mill  apart."  says  a  Con  Edison  executive). 
However.  In  a  prospectus  Issued  last  No- 
vember, the  company  said  that  conditions 
are  promising  for  the  Importation  of  Cana- 
dian power  sometime  in  the  1970's. 

Currently  Con  Edison  is  revamping  Its 
system  to  guard  against  another  disaster  like 
the  November  blackout.  The  company  has 
purchased  28  diesel  generator  sets.  They 
will  provide  an  emergency  source  of  power 


to  Insure  a  safe  shutdown  of  turbine  genera- 
tors and  help  start  up  smaller  units. 
Larger  generators  have  been  ordered  to  pro- 
vide startup  power  for  units  in  the  newer 
stations.  Company  executives  are  also  work- 
ing out  a  method  of  providing  emergency 
power  for  the  city  subway  system.  The  cost 
of  this  backup  service  will  be  au  estimated 
$10  mUUon. 

All  this  expansion  Is  Intended  to  do  more 
than  Just  to  supply  the  needs  of  Con  Edi- 
son's customers.  By  extending  capacity  and 
Its  blgb-voltage  ties  with  other  utilities,  the 
company  hopes  to  become  a  major  regional 
supplier  of  power.  It  la  sOready  connected 
with  upstate  New  York  and  New  England 
A  new  Interconnection  will  link  Con  Ed  with 
plants  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York.  The  benefits  of  such 
Interconnections  are  obvious:  each  utility 
can  use  the  most  econonxlcal  source  of  power 
withllf  the  pool,  and  large  generating  plauts 
can  be  operated  at  high  capacity. 

In  the  past  Con  Ed  attempted  to  acquire 
the  neighboring  Long  Island  Ughtlng  Co., 
a  more  profitable  utility  with  both  the  In- 
dustrial and  residential  growth  that  Con 
Edison  lacks.  Both  attempts  were  blocked, 
first  by  the  regulatory  agencies,  and  then  by 
Long  Island  Lighting's  directors.  But  with 
the  promise  of  high-voltage  interconnec- 
tions, Eble  no  longer  sees  a  need  for  the 
acquisition,  "We  can  really  get  the  same  re- 
sults under  separate  managements  through 
cooperation  and  Joint  planning,"  he  explains. 
"That  way,  you  don't  get  Into  trouble  po- 
litically, and  you  don't  antagonize  people." 

THE   PLZASANTNISS    Or    CHANGE 

This  state  of  affairs  would  be  a  nice 
change  for  Con  Ed,  many  of  whose  custom- 
ers feel  a  good  deal  of  antagonism  at  the 
moment.  The  long  series  of  rate  Increases 
has  brought  some  cuctomers,  at  least,  to 
the  belief  that  they  are  being  penalised  for 
management's  Ineptitude.  Some  of  the 
largest  real  estate  companies  in  the  city  evi- 
dently shared  that  view.  The  real  estate 
companies,  banding  together  in  the  Owners 
Committee  on  Electric  Rates.  Inc..  have 
spent  $320,000  over  a  12-month  period  fight- 
ing the  company's  last  major  rate  applica- 
tion. Although  the  court  of  appeals  upheld 
the  $27  million  increase,  the  group  considers 
that  Its  tactics  were  well  worth  the  cost 
the  delay  saved  the  group  $22,500,000.  Con 
Ed's  growth  depends  on  future  construction 
In  the  city,  and  this  battle  has  probably 
been  a  deterrent  to  other  builders. 

Charles  Eble  takes  opposition  In  stride. 
A  prodigious  worker.  Eble  has  come 
to  symbolize  Con  Edison  to  what  he  con- 
siders Its  most  Important  constituents — 
Wall  Street,  the  political  power  structiuv. 
and  community  organizations.  In  his  spa- 
clous  office  on  the  16th  floor  of  Con  Ed's 
command  post,  Eble  puts  In  a  12-hour  day. 
mainly  on  financial  matters.  Since  the  com- 
pany must  borrow  constantly  for  its  con- 
struction program,  Eble  Juggles  deftly  to 
keep  the  capital  structure  In  balance,  to 
avoid  an  overload  of  debt,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  an  equity  Issue  tentatively  scheduled 
for  1967.  And  since  all  construction  projects 
must  be  coordinated  with  other  companies, 
Eble  spends  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
shoring  up  relations  with  other  utility  execu- 
tives. Eble  also  lends  his  talents  to  a  num- 
ber of  outside  business  and  community  or- 
ganizations. Among  other  posts,  he  holds 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  once  mori- 
bund Greater  New  York  Safety  Council, 
designed  to  prcwnote  safety  on  the  roads  and 
In  Industry,  and  reactivated  It  by  Increasing 
its  budget  and  by  persuading  some  promi- 
nent businessmen  to  serve  on  the  board. 

Some  of  the  intense  pressures  on  Con  Edi- 
son, and  on  Its  facilities,  may  be  alleviated 
In  a  few  years  Lf  the  company's  expansionary 
plans  are  translated  Into  reality.  But  Con 
Ed  also  had  a  conspicuous  weakness:  a  con- 
sistent reluctance  to  find  within  itself  the 
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reason  for  Its  consistent  unpopularity.  That 
falling  Is  likely  to  endure,  partly  because  the 
company  haa  no  visible  second-line  youn(( 
managers  to  generate  new  Ideas  along  with 
the  generation  of  more  power.  Executive 
Vice  President  Otto  Manz  seemed  to  recog- 
nize the  weakness  when  he  said  recently. 
■  WeTe  always  the  whipping  "boy.  We  Just 
don't  sit  here  In  the  tower  and  decide  to  do 
In  the  customers.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
show  people  that  we  dont  have  horns."  In 
fact,  the  company  has  never  proved — the  way 
exemplary  utilities  such  as  American  Electric 
Power  and  Detroit  Edison  have  proved — that 
It  Is  on  the  same  side  as  the  customers. 

But  then  Chairman  Eble  thinks  It  has. 
"In  a  broad  sense."  he  says,  "the  goals  of 
Con  Edison  and  the  city  are  in  harmony." 
Then  In  an  odd  twist  he  adds:  "But  you 
know,  I'd  never  use  Charlie  Wilson's  phrase, 
'What's  good  for  the  company  Is  good  for 
the  city.'  " 

THE  POLARIS  STORY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  In  San 
Diego,  Calif  .  the  week  of  April  11  to  17  Is 
Submarine  Week,  While  our  attention 
Is  directed  to  the  war  on  the  continent 
In  Asia  in  which  we  are  presently  en- 
gaged, we  should  take  time  to  note  that 
under  the  surface  of  the  world's  seas 
cruises  a  powerful  force  of  U.S.  sub- 
marines. They  are  carrying  out  their 
missions  of  guarding  the  ramparts  of 
f:-eedom  by  offering  a  massive  nuclear 
deterrent  to  aggression. 

Mr  President,  as  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II  submarine  service  meet  to  renew 
friendships  and  memories,  they,  as  we. 
are  Interested  In  what  has  been  done  to 
keep  our  submarine  fleet  in  a  dominant, 
battle-ready  state. 

I  would  like  to  present  here  a  brief 
history.  Mr  President,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  of  the  sutaiarine- 
launched  Polaris  missile  and  Its  place  In 
our  balanced  defense  system  of  todaAr. 
In  view  of  some  of  the  developments  m 
our  military  posture,  through  economies 
and  revision  of  concepts,  our  dependence 
on  Polaris  at  the  present  time  Is  greater 
than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  here  Is  the  Polaris  story : 

I^3LARIS A    GREAT    WEAPON 

Somewhere  deep  in  the  vast  reaches  of 
the  world's  oceans,  an  unknown  number 
of  quiet,  whale-shaped  ships  with  16 
ready-to- fire  missiles  each,  are  moving — 
up.  down,  and  through  the  murky  wet 
juiy?le  of  the  liquid  space  that  covers 
most  of  this  planet.  This  dominant, 
dependable  deterrent  Is  ready  to  admin- 
ister the  supreme  punishment  for  the 
crime  of  crimes  Readiness  Is  in  motion, 
keeping  nuclear  peace  on  the  living  space 
that  covers  the  rest  of  this  earth. 

The  ships,  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. 

The  missiles.  Polaris. 

The  mission,  prevent  nuclear  war. 

The  method,  deterrer.ce. 

One  use  of  national  power  is  to  deter 
actions  by  other  nation-states  Inimical 
to  our  interests.  The  power  available  to 
the  US  ranges  from  poliUcal  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  through  varying  de- 
grees of  mlllUry  force  up  to  the  ulti- 
mate— long-range  nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  power 
available  to  the  United  States  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  spectrum— long-range 


bombardment  systems  with  nuclear  war- 
heads— and  Its  use  as  a  war  deterrent. 

NXrCLXAB    DCTSBKXNT    POWZ* 

Nuclear  deterrence  depends  on  posing 
a  threat  to  use  milltaxy  power  In  its  most 
devastating  form.  But.  both  the  ability 
and  will  to  use  this  power  must  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

Deter.  It  means  to  discourage  action 
through  fear  of  unpalatable  and  Inevi- 
table consequences. 

The  effectiveness  of  deterrent  power 
depends  on  how  the  consequences  are 
viewed  in  the  mind  of  the  deterred.  If 
the  party  being  deterred  does  not  under- 
stand what  actions  will  cause  what  con- 
sequences; if  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  consequences  are  inevitable;  and  if 
this  party  does  not  consider  the  conse- 
quences to  be  unacceptable  in  terms  of 
what  he  hopes  to  gain  by  taking  the 
action,  then  the  deterrent  will  fail  to 
deter. 

Another  complexity  Is  the  fact  that 
today's  deterrent  may  not  work  tomor- 
row. The  deterred  will  search  for  a 
method  of  defeating  or  neutralizing  the 
force  which  Is  Intended  to  bring  the  con- 
sequences about.  It  is  human  nature  to 
do  so.  and  if  the  deterred  thinks  he  can 
do  it,  then  the  deterrent  may  fail. 

This  raises  some  questions.  What  Is 
our  nuclear  deterrent  power  supposed  to 
do  for  us?  Who  will  it  deter,  and  what 
will  it  deter  them  from  doing?  If  it 
falls,  what  are  the  consequences?  How 
do  we  make  the  punishment  so  certain 
that  the  commitment  of  the  crime  never 
happens? 

If  the  deterrent  falls,  then  It  Is  possible 
that  large  areas  of  the  world's  living 
space  and  the  people  in  it  will  be  an- 
nihilated. It  Is  of  such  dimension.  It 
Is  that  Important. 

Basically,  our  nuclear  deterrent  power 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  deter  a  ra- 
tional country  from  taking  any  action 
which  the  United  States  might  use  nu- 
clear force  to  counter. 

What  then  are  the  Communist  actions 
to  be  deterred? 

Essentially,  our  nuclear  deterrent 
power  discourages  a  rational  nation  from 
launching  a  nuclear  attack  against  this 
country  or  against  our  allies.  It  may  do 
more.  It  may.  for  example,  deter  the 
Commimist  camp  from  engaging  in  polit- 
ical-military actions  short  of  nuclear 
war.  because  such  actions  could  escalate 
to  nuclear  war.  But  this  is  byproduct 
of  nuclear  deterrent  power,  not  the  pri- 
mary purpose. 

The  key  to  this  power  resides  in  the 
inevitability  of  the  consequences.  If  a 
Communist  nation  launches  a  first 
strike  against  this  country,  then  we 
would  destroy  them  as  a  nation  and  as 
civilization. 

This  is  the  heart  of  nuclear  deterrent 
power.  If  the  United  States.  In  fact,  has 
such  power,  we  know  that  It  does  not 
have  a  universal  application.  The  build- 
ing of  a  wall  In  Berlin,  French  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China,  insurgency  in  Viet- 
nam, are  events  this  power  could  not 
deter.  This  power  should  not  be  applied 
where  only  economic,  diplomatic,  and 
conventional  military  power  are  useful. 
A  nation  cannot  long  rely  on  a  nuclear 
deterrent  system  as  a  bluff.    Dependable 


deterrence  demands  substance.  Our 
ready  nuclear  power  must  convince  pos- 
sible aggressors  that  they  caimot  possibly 
win  a  nuclear  conflict.  They  must  un- 
derstand the  postulate  that  there  are  no 
issues  as  vital  as  the  survival  of  their 
homeland  itself. 

THE    STANDARDS 

Retaliation  and  second  strike  describe 
the  operation,  but  how  is  the  Job  to  be 
done?  What  kind  of  weapons  do  we 
need? 

A  first  strike  by  the  United  States  is 
not  a  consideration.  Even  If  it  were,  it 
would  not  lessen  the  importance  of  be- 
ing able  to  strike  back.  Come  what  may, 
retaliation  must  be  certain.  Twenty- 
four-hour-a-day  retaliation  readiness  Is 
required. 

The  forces  that  make  up  our  nuclear 
deterrent  power  must  possess  certain  es- 
sential characteristics.  Recently,  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay  defined  some  of  the  most 
important: 

"Adequate  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
execute  Its  mission,  accurate,  capable  of 
striking  a  range  of  targets  with  precision, 
survivable,  to  prevent  its  being  destroyed 
in  a  surprise  attack,  flexible,  capable  of 
attacking  all  types  of  targets  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  controllable,  responsive  at 
all  times  to  the  Nation's  decislonmatkers." 

The  most  significant  word  In  General 
LeMay's  list  Is  "survivable."  Without 
survivability,  the  retaliatory  system  must 
fail. 

A  survivable  deterrent  stymies  enemy 
efforts  to  neutralize  or  destroy  the  system 
concurrently  with  the  action  that  the 
system  is  designed  to  deter.  But  obvi- 
ously the  system  must  do  more  than  sur- 
vive a  nuclear  attack. 

It  has  to  survive  sabotage.  Floods, 
earthquakes,  heavy  weather,  and  other 
phenomena  of  nature  cannot  be  allowed 
to  Interfere. 

Can  the  system  be  destroyed  In  filght? 
Can  the  warhead  be  rendered  harmless 
by  countermeasuies? 

In  order  to  deliver  the  consequences, 
the  system  must  survive — prior  to  laimch 
and  m  fiight. 

THE    STACK 

Prior  to  1949,  the  United  SUtes  en- 
joyed a  nuclear  monopoly.  But,  in  1949, 
the  Soviet  Union  began  to  catch  up 
They  exploded  an  atomic  weapon. 

In  1950,  the  Communists  Invaded 
South  Korea. 

The  follow-on  period  saw  in  the  United 
States  the  buildup  of  bomber  forces, 
warning  systems,  and  air  defense  sys- 
tems. 

With  sufficient  warning  of  a  bomber 
attack,  the  United  States  could  launch 
its  own  bomber  forces.  With  adequate 
air  defenses,  we  could  make  a  bomber  at- 
tack on  the  United  SUtes  a  costly  ad- 
venture that  might  fall. 

But,  on  an  October  day  in  1957,  sput- 
nik was  launched,  and  in  Its  wake  the 
postsputnik  Communist  offensive  and 
the  word  "missile  gap." 

The  rationale  underwent  a  sharp 
change. 

Sputnik  raised  the  specter  that  some- 
one else  had  an  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  to  deliver  an  atomic  bomb. 

With  little  or  no  warming  time,  and 
with  no  missile  defense,  could  United 
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states  retaliatory  forces  surrive  a  sur- 
prise missile  attack?  If  not,  then  how 
could  we  deter  a  nuclear  assault  on  this 
country? 

The  so-called  missile  gap  may  have 
been  a  myth,  but  warranted  or  not, 
"sputnikosls"  occurred  with  a  few  symp- 
toms of  panic.  The  Communists  were 
to  make  the  most  of  it. 

In  the  foreword  to  his  "Public  Papers 
of  1962"  the  late  President  Kennedy 
wrote: 

Following  •  •  •  sputnik  in  1967.  the  Soviet 
Union  began  to  Intensify  Its  pressures 
against  the  non- Communist  world.  •  •  •  The 
"notable  successes  In  space  were  taken  a£ 
evidence  that  communlsn:i  held  the  key  to 
the  scientific  and  technological  future. 
People  in  many  countries  began  to  accept 
the  notion  that  communism  was  mankind's 
inevitable  destiny. 

Sputnik  was  the  signal  to  Communists 
everywhere.  Using  nuclear  blackmail, 
Khrushchev  laid  down  the  ultimatum  on 
Berlin.  Using  insurgency,  subversion, 
aid.  and  trade,  1958  saw  the  pressure 
build  up  in  Vietnam  and  Laos;  the 
simultaneous  crises  at  Matsu-Quemoy  in 
Asia  and  Lebanon-Jordan  in  the  Middle 
East;  and  before  the  year  was  out,  a 
man  named  Castro  took  charge  in  Cuba. 

By  the  spring  of  1960.  the  Communist 
offensive  had  gained  real  momentum. 
The  climax  came  with  the  shooting  down 
of  an  American  U-2  over  Soviet  territory. 

American's  pride  and  sense  of  purpose 
seemed  to  flow  downhill  in  the  wake  of 
rising  Communist  military,  scientific, 
and  political  prestige.  America's  stat- 
ure seemed  to  wallow  feebly  in  the  wake 
of  sputnik  and  later  Soviet  achieve- 
ments. 

Tm     FLAW 

During  the  first  3  years  of  the  post- 
sputnik  offensive  attentKm  was  focused 
on  the  word  "missile-g«^,"  and  it  ob- 
scured the  real  issue.  ActueJly,  surviva- 
bility of  any  system  was  at  the  root  of 
the  concern  that  centered  around  our 
nuclear  deterrent  power. 

Retaliatory  reaction  to  a  msmned 
bomber  attack  was  one  thing,  but  re- 
taliation to  a  surprise  missile  attack,  if 
the  Soviets  in  fact  had  such  a  capability, 
was  something  else.  It  represented  a 
different  kind  of  a  threat. 

Missiles  reduced  the  warning  time  to 
minutes,  outmodlng  our  Jet  interceptors. 
An  antimissile  system  did  not  exist.  Ef- 
fective base  hardening  was  a  concept, 
not  a  fact. 

The  status  of  missile  development  in 
the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  was  quite  beside  the  point.  The 
point  was  that  sputnik  gave  the  world 
a  psychological  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  could  have  a  missile  delivery 
system  capable  of  neutralizing  our  abil- 
ity to  deliver  the  consequences.  More- 
over, the  actions  and  spirited  statements 
coming  out  of  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  added 
credence  to  the  possltlllty  th6t  they  could 
do  so.  V 

As  the  postsputnik  offensive  gained 
In  momentum,  the  free  world's  confidence 
In  our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war  and 
our  strength  to  resist  Communist  en- 
croachments around  the  globe  dimin- 
ished. Whether  this  derogation  of  con- 
fidence was  founded  in  fact  Is  unlmjjor- 


tant.  The  Important  consideration  was 
what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  C<»n- 
munlst  decisionmakers.  If  they  could, 
by  calculation  or  miscalculation,  con- 
clude that  devastating  retaliation  by  the 
United  States  was  not  probable,  then  a 
serious  flaw  had  developed  in  the  credit - 
ability  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  power. 

The  way  had  been  paved  for  more  vig- 
orous problngs,  more  serious  challenges, 
and  more  dangerous  threats.  As  the 
peril  of  escalation  gained  in  substance, 
the  range  of  alternatives  open  to  the 
United  States  in  the  arena  of  interna- 
tional politics  narrowed. 

Except  for  the  weapons  that  could  be 
launched  from  aircraft  carriers  and 
Regulus  submarines,  this  Nation  was  de- 
pendent on  a  static  system  to  carry  out 
its  nuclear  deterrent  concepts.  Our 
bomber  forces  stationed  around  the 
world,  and  later,  our  open,  liquid-fueled 
missiles,  represented  90  percent  of  our 
retaliatory  might. 

These  forces  were  not  only  vulnerable 
to  surprise  missile  attack — they  were  the 
primary  targets.  Further,  it  occurred 
to  our  allies  that  our  bomt>er  and  missile 
forces  abroad  were  attractive  nuisances 
that  could  invite  nuclear  attack  on 
them — an  attack  that  might  be  precip- 
itated by  an  event  in  which  they  had 
neither  a  voice  nor  an  Interest. 

The  United  States  had  invested  tre- 
mendous sums  in  a  rigid  strategic  con- 
cept by  placing  90  percent  of  its  eggs  in 
what  was  to  become  a  faulty  basket. 
The  ability  to  survive  and  then  retaliate 
was  In  doubt.  This  was  the  issue — this 
was  the  strategic  flaw. 

THE    RXPAIK 

The  deficiencies  in  our  deterrent  pos- 
ture were  recognized  and  several  costly 
measures  to  correct  them  were  set  in 
motion.  Under  the  heading  of  the 
"cocked  conflguration"  the  techniques  of 
dispersal,  field  rotation,  ground  alert, 
and  airborne  alert  were  instituted. 

These  efforts  to  gain  mobility  were  an 
expedient.  True  sustained  mobility  was 
unattainable,  because  the  supporting 
bases  were  fixed.  True  sustained  mo- 
bility is  achieved  only  when  the  base 
moves  with  the  system. 

Frantic  attempts  to  gain  mobility 
created  problems.  Exposed  forces  must 
be  committed,  if  at  all,  early  in  nuclear 
war.  An  airborne  force  lacks  staying 
power.  It  must  be  expended  at  the  out- 
set, because  the  bases  on  which  the  force 
depends  would  disappear  on  the  flrst  at- 
tack. Released  under  these  circum- 
stances an  airborne  force  caruiot  delib- 
erate or  choose  its  own  timing.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  captive  of  time. 

The  force  reacts  by  moving  on  the 
enemy  without  delay.  The  option  of 
poised  thought  and  controlled  action  are 
denied. 

Base  hardening  was  developed  to  im- 
prove survivability.  But  aside  from  its 
practical  and  economic  limitations,  hard- 
ening only  helps  temporarily. 

Harden  all  you  will — ^land  locations 
are  flxed — a  latitude  and  longitude  re- 
corded on  a  Soviet  target  checkoff  list. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  military  installa- 
tions will  attract  enemy  warheads  in  a 
strike  against  this  country.  An  enemy 
has  no  choice. 


If  flxed  bases  attract  enemy  bombs, 
then  hardened  bases  attract  more  and 
bigger  bombs.  The  better  the  harden- 
ing, the  bigger  the  bomb  that  base  at- 
tracts. This  in  turn  widens  the  area  of 
destruction  and  increases  the  perils  of 
fallout. 

THE  ctm« 

The  cocked  conflguration  and  harden- 
ing could  repair  the  flaw  in  our  deter- 
rent posture  to  a  limited  degree — it  could 
not  effect  a  cure. 

The  defect  of  rigidity  slmpllfled  the 
enemy's  problem  while  reducing  the  op- 
tions open  to  us.  The  cure  demanded 
that  our  nuclear  deterrent  strength  be 
given  a  large  shot  of  versatility. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  our  bomber 
forces  and  land-based  missile  systems 
needed  to  be  replaced  by  another  system. 
On  the  contrary.  It  was  Important  that 
they  be  retained  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
very  error  that  had  to  be  corrected.  The 
United  States  had  to  escape  from  the 
unhappy  plight  of  the  rigid  military  pos- 
ture, and  the  single  weapons  system  on 
which  It  depends. 

Not  only  did  our  nuclear  eggs  have  to 
be  distributed  more  sensibly  among  the 
baskets  we  had,  but  more  and  better 
baskets  had  to  be  developed. 

In  November  1955,  the  Navy  backed 
by  America's  highly  skilled  industrial 
base,  began  to  weave  a  new  and  better 
basket.  By  July  1960,  the  basket  had 
taken  on  form  and  substance — the  sub- 
marine George  Washington  successfully 
laimched  two  Polaris  test  missiles  from 
beneath  the  Atlantic.  Before  the  year 
was  out.  two  FBM  submarines  were  de- 
ployed to  station  with  16  ready  missiles 
each. 

If  the  world  sat  up  and  took  notice 
it  was  because  thinking  people  saw  in 
Polaris  the  enlargement  and  strength- 
ening of  America's  shield.  The  means 
to  gradually  repair  the  flaw  were  in 
hand.  The  weight  of  Polaris  gradually 
tipped  the  scales  of  nuclear  deterrence 
in  Am^erica's  favor,  and  gradually 
wrested  the  strategic  initiative  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  the  end  of  1962  nine 
submarines  with  144  missiles  were  at  sea. 

Survivability  prior  to  launch,  was  the 
flaw  which  had  undermined  our  deter- 
rent posture.  The  world's  oceans  pro- 
vided the  soimd  solution. 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
represents  a  target  covering  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  earth's  surface.  To  us, 
the  Soviet  Union  represents  a  target  cov- 
ering about  6  percent.  These  are  the 
geographical  facts  of  life.  It  would  be 
sheer  idiocy  for  the  UnffM  States  to  en- 
gage the  Soviet  Union  in  a  nuclear  duel 
between  continental -based  missiles. 
With  thiee  times  the  land  mass  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviets  would  start 
off  with  a  3  to  1  advantage  on  dispersal 
alone.  Missiles  bases  on  land  do  not 
move,  and  the  Soviets  know  exactly 
where  they  are. 

What  could  be  more  logical  than  to 
move  a  slgnlflcant  part  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent  forces  to  sea,  and  thereby 
multiply  the  earth's  surface  area  avail- 
able to  us  by  35;  from  2  percent  to  70 
percent.  This  can  be  done  without  a 
treaty,  without  a  concession,  without  a 
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lease.  It  removes  the  attractive  nui- 
sance from  our  soil  as  well  as  foreign 
SOIL 

Deployed  forces  at  sea  exist  in  Isoia- 
tion  and  represent  dispersed  power  in- 
stead of  concentrations  of  power.  Each 
unit  moves  continuously  and  at  random. 

Random  depth,  speed,  and  direction 
characterized  each  unit — and  each  unit 
represents  a  mobile  base  constantly 
changing  position  on  the  globe. 

This  is  true  sustained  mobility.  The 
quiet,  unseen  moving  target.  Imagine 
a  Polaris  submarine  track  superimposed 
on  North  America.  Then,  imagine  if 
yesterday  it  left  Philadelphia  and  moved 
In  a  direction  selected  at  random.  To- 
day it  could  show  up  in  Boston,  or  some- 
where in  North  Carolina.  Tomorrow  it 
might  appear  in  Montreal,  Canada;  Sa- 
vannah. Ga. ;  or  Chicago. 

Polaris  does  not  suffer  the  limitations 
of  the  highway,  there  is  only  the  water — 
the  boundless  stretches  of  ocean.  Some- 
where within  it  are  small,  individual 
units.  An  unknown  number  of  sub- 
marines In  unknown  locations,  moving  at 
raiulom,  elusive,  avoiding  detection,  com- 
pounding the  difficulty  of  discovery. 

Even  if  one  is  found — it  has  to  be 
identified  as  a  submarine.  But  this  sub- 
marine avoids  detection  at  all  cost  and 
tcUces  timely  evasive  action  to  Insure  it. 
E\en.  If  identified,  the  submarine  must 
still  be  destroyed.  The  latter  Ls  not  an 
automatic  consequence  of  the  former. 

Remember,  there  is  just  the  water 
covering  an  unknown  number  of  sub- 
marines at  different  locations  deep  in  the 
sea.  To  prevent  retaliation,  the  enemy 
would  have  to  find  and  destroy  every  one 
of  them  before  launching  a  nuclear 
strike  of  their  own.  To  attack  this  sys- 
tem, an  enemy  would  have  to  go  after 
each  small.  Individual  ship.  Missiles  are 
ui«less.  To  destroy  such  a  system  an 
enemy  would  have  to  seek  out.  classify 
and  engage  each  unit — one  by  one.  A 
mammouth  task  entirely  different  than 
that  of  coping  with  the  offensive  sub- 
marine that  risks  detection  by  purposely 
engaging  other  forces  on  the  high  seas. 
Thus,  the  system  as  a  whole  is  sur- 
vivable.  Freed  from  the  ballistic  missile 
threat.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  by  sur- 
prise attack  systems. 

Survivability  does  not  depend  on  spe- 
cial measuies  or  expensive  hardening. 
The  bulls-eye  Is  under  the  sea.  try  and 
find  it. 

If  the  enemy  should  try  to  destroy  our 
sea-based  deterrent  force,  their  efforts 
would  not  bring  devastation  on  the 
Unlt«d  States.  By  not  attracUng  missiles 
to  this  countr>-,  sea-based  forces  limit 
the  damage  that  would  be  Inflicted  on 
our  society.  A  sea-based  system  stands 
between  the  enemy  and  the  United 
States.  It  stands  in  front  of,  not  among 
the  defended.  This  is  a  bonus  beyond 
price.  , 

In  night.  Polaris  Is  not  any  more  or 
any  less  survlvable  than  other  missile 
systems.  Nevertheless.  It  does  offer  ad- 
vantages Because  It  Is  launched  from 
a  point  closer  to  the  taiget,  the  Inflight 
time  Ls  shorter.  Second,  the  launch  point 
cannot  be  monitored — the  enemy  has  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  its  location.  These 
two  factors  taken  In  combination  reduce 
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the  time  available  to  neutralize  or  destroy 
the  missile  while  It  is  in  flight — another 
plus  for  survivability. 

Other  characteristics  in  General  Le- 
May's  list  are:  "accurate,  flexible,  con- 
trollable, responsive."  This  package 
takes  on  importance  If  the  system  sur- 
vives, and  the  characteristics  of  readiness 
and  reliability  are  implicit. 

The  standards  In  this  package  are 
tough  to  meet,  yet,  Polaris  meets  them 
rather  well. 

Polaris  has  the  accuracy  and  range  to 
hit  any  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  has  been  established  by  over  125 
firings  from  submerged  submarines. 

Reliable?  This  Is  the  only  system  that 
has  been  tested  fully,  right  up  to  the  nu- 
clear warhead  Itself,  and  by  the  men  who 
will  be  expected  to  do  so  under  war  con- 
ditions, and  In  the  normal  operational 
environment. 

Submarine  reliability  has  been  demon- 
strated. To  quote  the  late  Admiral  Rlc- 
ketts.  then  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions : 

The  first  Polaris  submarine  went  to  sea 
over  3  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  no  Polaris 
submarine  has  been  late  In  deployment:  no 
patrol  has  been  aborted;  no  submarine  has 
returned  early  from  its  patrol. 

Admiral  Ricketts  touched  on  re- 
sponsiveness. In  over  3  years  "no  com- 
munications message  has  been  missed." 
Operational  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  system  will  hear  the 
Presidential  command  to  launch  mis- 
siles— If  and  when. 

Responsiveness  involves  more  than 
hearing  the  command.  Compliance  Is 
every  bit  as  Important.  This  Is  where 
flexibility  and  readiness  enter  the 
picture. 

Polaris  Is  not  prealmed.  Completely 
flexible.  It  can  shift,  right  down  to  the 
Instant  of  launch,  and  "zero  in"  on  new 
targets  laying  in  any  direction. 

To  be  responsive,  a  system  must  be 
ready  to  go.  This  too  has  been  demon- 
strated. In  over  3  years,  at  least  15  of 
the  16  missiles  In  each  submarine  have 
been  ready  to  fire  over  99  percent  of  the 
time,  and  all  16  have  been  ready  to  fire 
over  95  percent  of  the  time. 

Flexible,  always  ready — In  short,  re- 
sponsive. Launchable  within  minutes 
without  the  need  for  a  long  coimtdown, 
it  Is  neither  Influenced  by,  nor  does  it 
vary  with,  the  state  of  International  ten- 
sions. The  sea-based  system  Is  always 
there,  ready  to  function  when  ordered 
and  only  then. 

A  controllable  deterrent.  It  gives  the 
decisionmakers  room  for  maneuver.  It 
allows  mature  judgment  and  thoughtful 
action.  Instantly  responsive?  Yes,  but 
Polaris  does  not  depend  on  hair-trigger 
methods.  It  need  not  move  on  the 
enemy  without  delay,  because  the  system 
will  sui-vlve. 

Its  missiles  can  be  held  for  days,  weeks 
or  months,  and  then  squeezed  off  with 
cool  deliberate  aim.  Some,  or  all.  or  the 
system  can  be  held  In  check  to  carry  out 
a  war  of  systematic  terror  and  destruc- 
tion if  the  President  so  directs. 

A  controllable  weapon,  useful  as  a 
negotiating  force  If  deterrence  falls. 
Controlled  retaliation  to  force  the  enemy 
to  capitulate  through  the  deliberate  de- 


struction of  his  whole  society — bit  by 
bit — until  our  terms  are  met. 

This  Is  a  weapons  system  officered  and 
manned  by  carefully  selected,  highly 
trained  and  highly  skilled  American 
sailors.  Qualified  submariners,  thor- 
oughly schooled  In  the  traditions  of  the 
sea  as  well  as  In  the  latest  that  tech- 
nology has  to  offer.  These  men  serve 
their  country  with  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  pride  in  what  they  aie  doing  to  safe- 
guard America. 

Even  the  most  dedicated,  highly 
trained,  carefully  selected  Individuals 
can  err.  To  prevent  a  mistake  or  an 
accidental  firing  of  any  of  these  awesome 
missiles,  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
has  been  designed  Into  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  submarine  Itself.  The 
mutually  dependent  coordinated  action 
of  several  people  is  required  to  launch 
missiles.  This  system  Is  as  foolproof  as 
Ingenuity  can  make  it. 

The  organization  and  the  type  of  men 
entrusted  with  It  makes  it  manifestly 
impossible  for  any  missile  to  leave  Its  silo 
unless  the  President  so  directs. 

THE    REACTION 

Polaris  meets  the  standards.  In  fact, 
It  does  more.  It  forces  an  Involuntary 
reacticm  by  the  Communist  powers. 

The  Russians  have  always  been  an  in- 
wai-d  looking,  suspicious,  defensive 
people.  Locked  to  the  Euraslon  land- 
mass,  their  naval  power  has  supported  a 
strategy  of  defense.  Such  Is  reflected 
in  Russian  history  and  explained  by 
geography. 

Communists  understand  the  advan- 
tages of  a  sea-based  missile  system.  To 
reach  nuclear  deterrent  parity  with  the 
United  States,  they  too  must  turn  to  the 
sea.  Moreover,  they  must  turn  to  the 
sea  on  a  grand  scale  If  they  should  try 
to  counter  Polaris  at  the  source — the 
submarine. 

The  United  States  moved  part  of  Its 
nuclear  deterrent  force  to  sea  natural- 
ly. We  constructed  the  system  that  Is 
best  for  us.  This,  too.  Is  reflected  In  his- 
tory and  explained  by  geography. 

The  Soviets  are  trying  to  match  Po- 
laris with  a  similar  sea-based  system 
But  what  was  natural  for  us  !s  unnatu- 
ral for  them.  Whether  they  try  to  match 
It,  or  counter  It  at  the  source,  Polaris 
forces  the  Communists  to  apply  their 
resources  in  an  Involuntary  way. 

A  fact  that  disturbs  the  Communist 
nations  Is  that  sea-based  deterrent 
forces  can  ring  the  Eurasian  land  mass 
with  retaliatory  missiles.  At  one  time, 
the  Soviets  could  concentrate  their  de- 
fensive strength  along  the  polar  fron- 
tier. Now.  missiles  can  penetrate  from 
any  direction — across  China,  over  the 
Himalayas,  no  frontier  Is  safe.  With 
immense  frontiers,  difficult  to  protect, 
they  must  undertake  the  tremendous 
task  of  defending  themselves  everywhere 
around  the  Eurasian  land  mass. 

The  effects  are  twofold.  The  Slno- 
Soviet  bloc  must  reorient  their  defen- 
sive strength  which  in  turn  weakens  the 
total.  Secondly,  they  must  build  more 
defense  forces  which  leaves  them  with 
fewer  resources  for  aggression  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Soviet  sensitivity  to  Polaris  was  seen 
In  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks.     In 
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March  1964.  Russia  pn^osed  the  de- 
struction of  all  U.S.  submarine-bome 
nuclear  missiles  as  the  starting  point 
of  world  disarmament.  Soviet  Delegate 
Tsarapkln  called  the  Polaris  missile  "a 
dangerous  weapon,  diffloult  to  control, 
antihumanistlc  and  antldlsarmament 
and  must  be  done  away  with." 

The  Soviets  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Polaris  as  long  as  they  behave.  But 
scrap  Polaris  and  we  resurrect  the  post- 
sputnik  offensive.  Scrap  Polaris  and 
America  moves  out  from  under  the  um- 
brella of  Its  dominant  deterrent,  no 
longer  as  free  to  use  its  other  powers  to 
protect  our  interests. 

THB    PATOr» 

A  randomly  dispersed  arrangement  of 
quiet,  moving  weapons,  Polaris — the 
most  effective  deterrent  to  nuclear  war 
ever  devised. 

If  nuclear  war  should  come,  our  de- 
terrent forces  will  have  failed  their  mis- 
sion. Over  100  million  Americans  may 
be  dead.    But — 

When  the  strong  man,  fully  armed,  guards 
his  courtyftd,  his  property  Is  undisturbed — 
Luke  11:  14-18. 

The  United  States  can  absorb  every 
nuclear  weapon  in  the  Soviet  arsenal  and 
still  have  the  power  to  deliver  the 
consequences. 

As  long  as  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  are 
rational,  we  need  not  dilute  our  national 
goals,  our  national  purpose,  out  of  fear 
from  a  nuclear  attack  or  a  massive  power 
play  from  them.  We  can  continue  to 
concentrate  with  confidence  on  the 
smaller  but  no  less  Important  problems  of 
this  planet  and  the  people  on  It. 

But  continuation  rests  on  seeking 
solutions  In  an  arena  free  of  nuclear 
blackmail. 

Polaris,  hand  In  hand  with  comple- 
mentary systems  and  conventional  forces, 
backed  by  astute  diplomacy,  and  the 
will  to  use  our  natlonsd  power,  makes 
this  possible. 

Polaris  Is  not  the  end-all,  the  absolute. 
Military  history,  especially  the  post- 
sputnik  era,  underscores  the  danger  of  a 
rigid  strategic  concept.  It  simplifies  the 
enemy's  problem.  It  reduces  the  rlslcs  he 
must  take.  It  minimizes  his  opportu- 
nities for  miscalculation. 

The  single,  perfect  weapons  system 
does  not.  and  probably  never  will,  exist 
That  Is  why  systems  to  complement 
Polaris,  in  fact,  a  mix  of  weapons  sys- 
tems Is  needed.  But  among  this  mix, 
America's  sea -based  system  Is  a  com- 
ponent of  great  Importance. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
Sir  Alex  Douglas-Home  expressed  It  this 
way: 

I  believe  we  may  be  over  the  watershed  of 
danger  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  If  so.  It  U 
because  the  deterrent  has  deterred,  and  above 
all.  because  the  Polaris  submarine  •  •  •  has 
convinced  the  Soviet  Union  that  war  Is  too 
dangerous. 

The  fear  of  nuclear  blackmail  has 
faded.  The  problems  of  escalation  are 
manageable.  Polaris,  by  restoring  our 
retaliatory  strength,  gave  America  the 
advantage  over  its  enemies  In  the  cold 
war.  The  fear  of  nuclear  blackmail  has 
faded. 

The  strategic  initiative  is  In  our  hands. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES,  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS,  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS    DURING     ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  los- 
ing the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  today 
until  11  ajn.  Tuesday  next  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the 
Vice  President  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills,  and  that  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  file  their  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
YoTTNO  of  Oiiio  in  the  chair].  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps at  this  time  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  can  tell  the  Senate  what  the 
business  will  be  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  busmess  on 
next  Tuesday  will  be  Senate  Resolution 
220.  the  disapproval  resolution  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1,  transferring  the 
Community  Relations  Service  to  Justice. 

After  that  it  is  anticipated  that  some 
minor  bills  will  be  considered. 

We  hope  that  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day, or  perhaps  on  Thursday,  we  shall 
be  able  to  consider  the  India  resolution, 
which  was  referred  today  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2*.  I  understood  there 
was  some  opposition  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion proposal.  I  am  wondering  whether 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  would  hope  not,  but  any  Mem- 
ber can  ask  for  it.  and  I  would  assume 
there  may  well  be  a  record  vote  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

CHARGES      MADE      AGAINST      MR. 
MORTIMER  CAPLIN 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  read 
over  the  past  few  days  that  allegations 
were  made  by  a  former  Internal  Revenue 
Service  auditor  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee against  Mortimer  Caplin.  who  was 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Caplin  for  some 
period  of  time.  I  also  served  with  him 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  a  distinguished  public 
servant,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
honesty.    He  was  recommended  for  the 


position  of  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner by  the  former  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  by  this  gen- 
tleman alleged,  without  any  basis  at  all, 
that  Mr.  Caplin  was  a  close  friend  of  a 
San  Francisco  accountant  who  had  pre- 
pared certain  exajnination  reports  which 
had  allegedly  been  falsified. 

The  fact  Is  that  Mortimer  Caplin  does 
not  know  this  gentleman,  and  certainly 
never  stayed  at  his  home,  as  was  alleged, 
and  certainly  did  not  play  golf,  as  the 
former  auditor  claimed  before  the  Senate 
committee. 

It  is  extremely  disturbing  when  some- 
one who  has  been  in  public  life  Is  faced 
with  imfounded  charges,  particularly 
when  they  &re  made  before  a  public  com- 
mittee. I  have  Imown  Mr.  Caplin  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  talked  with  him  since 
these  charges  were  made,  and  he  tells 
me  that  he  did  not  know  about  the 
charges  made  against  him  before  they 
were  made. 

In  fact,  he  was  unaware  of  the  charges 
being  made  against  him  until  the  news- 
papers In  his  own  State  of  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  published  the  charges.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  ele- 
mentary justice  to  have  Informed  Mr. 
Caplin  of  these  charges  that  were  going 
to  be  made  against  him.  rather  than 
have  him  learn  of  them  for  the  first  time 
by  headlines  In  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  his  own  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  across  the  country. 

I  understand  the  committee  is  going 
to  let  Mr.  Caplin  testify,  but  it  seems 
that  the  damage  has  been  done  to  Mr. 
Caplin  and  his  reputation  for  integrity 
and  honesty.  As  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  he  conducted  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  not 
only  with  honesty  but  with  efficiency. 
I  know  that  from  personal  experience. 

I  believe  that  all  American  citizens, 
and  those  who  serve  In  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  those  who  pay  taxes  in  this 
country,  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Caplin. 
I  think  that  a  disservice  was  done  to  him 
over  the  last  few  days  by  that  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  would  like  to  take 

this  occasion  to  associate  myself  with 

the  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 

New  York. 

I  served  as  U.S.  attorney  for  3  years 
during  the  period  of  time  when  Mr.  Cap- 
lin was  the  chief  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  think  It  was  most  imfortu- 
nate  that  the  Senate  committee  con- 
ducting an  investigation,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  better  legislation,  had  not 
done  more  thorough  homework  in  con- 
nection with  permitting  charges  which 
were  completely  unfounded,  to  be  stated 
and  then  spread  In  the  public  press  to 
hurt  the  reputation  of  a  very  distln- 
gulahed  former  public  servant. 

It  Is  difficult  enough  these  days  to  at- 
tract highly  capable  men  Into  the  public 

SCFViCC 

The  purpose  of  congressional  Investi- 
gations Is  to  frame  or  draft  legislation  to 
get  the  facts  from  responsible  witnesses 
on  which  to  base  legislation;  and  not  to 
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L/Iacken  or  muddy  the  reputation  of  • 
very  flue  public  servant. 

I  was  most  distressed  when  I  read  the 
newspaper  accounts  which  the  Senator 
has  mentioned.  I  think  It  Is  most  un- 
fortunate, and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
work  of  the  staff  of  that  committee  was 
sufficient  to  protect  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  people  who  should  be  pro- 
tected. I  would  hope  that  in  the  future, 
before  calling  witnesses,  they  would  do 
a  httle  more  background  checking  and 
not  permit  unfounded  statements  of  this 
type  to  be  made,  which  could  seriously 
harm  the  Integrity  of  an  outstanding 
lawyer  and  an  outstanding  former  public 
official. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  N^w  York.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Caplln  did  not  even  know 
the.se  allegations  were  to  be  made  against 
lum  before  the  congressional  committee 
until  new.spaperraen  telephoned  him 
afterward  to  teU  him  about  statements 
made  about  his  integrity  and  honor? 

Mr  TYDINQS.  I  did  not  know  that. 
r  think  it  Is  absolutely  unconscionable 
for  any  committee  staff  or  counsel  to 
kno  V  as  they  do  know,  when  they  re- 
view the  case  properly,  when  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  a  fine  public  citizen  and 
former  public  official  Is  going  to  be  be- 
.smirched.  ajid  not  give  him  the  decency 
of  advLslng  him  beforehand  so  he  can 
be  there  to  protect  himself. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  might 
add  that  prior  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Cap- 
lln came  into  Government  service  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  he 
wa.'i  a  distinguished  law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  His  entire  career 
has  been  one  of  Integrity  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  public. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
«ill  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr   KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  as- 
wciate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ma. -viand  insofar  as  the  character  of 
Mr    Mi.rtlmer  Caplin  Is  concerned. 

I  a:n  not  familiar  with  the  case  which 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Sen- 
ator ••  n  New  York  have  mentioned,  but 
I  am  very  familiar  with  Mortimer  Cap- 
lin I  have  known  him  for  25  years.  I 
believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  finest  men  in 
our  Stat.e  I  believe  that  he  made  an 
out-standing  record  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Kennedy.  I  think  that 
he  IS  a  .-nan  in  whom  all  of  those  who 
have  had  acquaintance  with  him,  all 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  him,  all  of  those  who  have  been  in 
college  with  him,  all  of  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  as  a  citizen  of 
Virginia,  realize  that  he  is  a  man  of  the 
hiRhpst   Integrity  and  the  finest  char- 

nrffr 

I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  today 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Vol  k  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  In  rising  to  defend  Mor- 
Umer  Caplln  and  to  sUte  that  In  my 
judgment  there  Is  no  liner  citizen  of  our 
Common weai' I:  than  Mortimer  Caplin. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Caplin  was  recommended  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal   Revenue  by  the 


father  of  the  dlstlng^ilahed  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  might  say 
that  I  am  well  aware  of  that  fact  and  I 
am  proud  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  would  be. 


CIGARETTE  SMOKING 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  require  a  warning  on  ciga- 
rette packages  to  the  effect  that  smok- 
ing may  be  hazardous  to  health.  When 
this  legislation  was  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  contended  that  the  warn- 
ing should  be  required  In  cigarette  ad- 
vertising as  well.  The  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjbercer]  intro- 
duced legislation  to  this  effect.  I  sup- 
ported that  legislation. 

The  Commerce  Committee  chose  to  re- 
port legislation  that  required  a  warning 
only  on  packages.  It  provided  In  addi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  to  require  any  more 
extensive  warning  would  be  cut  off  for 
a  period  of  3  years. 

Senator  Netjbergir  and  I  and  others" 
sought  on  the  Senate  floor  to  limit  the 
moratorium  on  FTC  power  to  1  year. 
We  were  defeated,  and  the  bill  as  finally 
sent  to  the  President  provided  a  mora- 
torium on  PTC  jiirisdictlon  until  January 
1,  1969.  while  requiring  only  a  warning 
on  packages  until  that  time. 

Events  since  have  tended  only  to  prove 
that  the  warning  provided  by  last  year's 
legislation  Is  Inadequate,  and  that  If  the 
Senate  Is  not  going  to  legislate  more  ex- 
tensively, the  limitation  on  the  FTC 
jurisdiction  Is  unfortimate.  The  news- 
papers this  week  contained  two  separate 
reports  which,  in  my  judgment,  bear  out 
the  need  for  additional  regulation  of 
cigarette  advertising. 

First,  Surg.  Gen.  William  H.  Stewart 
reported  to  an  American  Cancer  Society 
seminar  that.  If  anything,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  up  to  now  under- 
estimated the  hazards  to  health  Involved 
in  cigarette  smoking. 

A  new  Public  Health  Service  survey 
shows  that  some  12  million  cases  of 
chronic  illness  in  this  country  are 
connected  with  smoking — among  them. 
300.000  coronary  conditions.  1  million 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema and  1  million  cases  of  peptic 
ulcers.  These  results  of  the  survey  and 
others  were  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  March  30,  1966,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  these  ar- 
ticles also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  In  the  chair  > .  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  Chairman  Henry  criticized 
the  advertising  of  cigarettes  on  radio  and 
television,  pointing  out  that  such  adver- 
tising fails  to  mention  the  adverse  causal 
relationship  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  health.  This,  of  course.  Is  precisely 
the  warning  which  would  have  been  re- 


quired had  Senator  Neubergeh's  bill  been 
passed  last  year,  or  had  the  FTC's  ciga- 
rette advertising  regulations  been  per- 
mitted to  go  into  effect.  Chairman 
Henry  said: 

Television  viewers  in  particular  are  led  to 
believe  that  cigarette  smoking  Is  the  key 
to  fun  and  games  with  the  opposite  sex.  good 
times  at  home  and  abroad,  social  success  and 
virility. 

It  takes  only  a  few  hours  of  watching 
television  to  conflnn  that  Chairman 
Henry's  description  Is  wholly  accurate. 
Yet  last  year  the  representatives  of  the 
cigarette  industry  told  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  that  the  industry  had 
undertaken  to  police  itself,  particularly 
in  regard  to  luring  young  people  to  begin 
smoking. 

But  cigarette  advertising — especially 
on  television — has  continued  to  portray 
smoking  as  the  smart,  sophisticated  thing 
to  do.  And  4,500  to  5,000  yoimgsters  In 
our  coimtry  still  start  smoking  every  day. 
Projections  still  show  that  present  smok- 
ing habits  projected  will  result  in  lung 
cancer  for  more  than  1  million  children 
now  in  school  In  America  today.  Indeed, 
at  least  14  million  people  now  alive  will 
die  prematurely  as  a  result  of  cigarette 
smoking  if  something  is  not  done. 

Far  from  helping  to  discourage  young 
people  from  starting  to  smoke — or  even 
remaining  neutral  by  explaining^  the  dan- 
gers while  enumerating  the  attractions 
of  cigarette  smoking,  whatever  they  may 
be — the  cigarette  industry  and  the 
broadcasting  Industry  are  actively  luring 
thousands  of  youngsters  to  take  up  a 
habit  they  may  never  be  able  to  break. 
Indeed,  the  only  positive  steps  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken  were  in  two 
flagrant  Instances  In  response  to  concern 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  MacntjsonI, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. In  these  serious  circumstances, 
I  ask  the  following : 

No.  1 :  I  ask  the  cigarette  Industry  to 
come  up  with  a  program  to  regulate  its 
advertising  adequately  and  effectively. 

No.  2 :  I  ask  the  broadcasting  industry, 
as  well,  to  come  up  with  a  program.to 
regulate  the  kind  of  advertising  it  ac- 
cepts from  the  cigarette  Industry. 

I  call,  in  short,  on  both  the  cigarette 
Industry  and  the  broadcasting  industry 
to  provide  an  answer,  particularly  as  to 
young  people  who  are  encouraged  to 
smoke  by  the  way  cigarette  smoking  is 
portrayed  in  advertising.  As  to  young 
people,  the  advertising  is  a  weapon  to 
lure  them  to  their  ultimate  destruction, 
a  tool  to  lead  them  to  snuff  out  their  own 
lives  at  an  early  day.  Both  Industries, 
therefore,  must  come  up  with  realistic 
pi-ograms  to  police  themselves. 

No.  3,  if  such  programs  are  not  forth- 
coming within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  I  would  like  to  have  the  administra- 
tion suggest  adequate  regulatory  legisla- 
tion. I  was  delijghted  that  the  admin- 
istration recently  proposed  legislation  on 
auto  safety  in  analogous  circumstances. 
But  cigarette  smoking  is  an  even  great- 
er killer.  If  the  broadcasting  and  ciga- 
rette industries  will  not  regulate  them- 
selves, the  Government  will  have  to  do 
It  for  them. 
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If  the  Industries  do  not  propose  an 
acceptable  program  within  the  next  few 
months,  the  administration  should  act. 
In  those  circumstances,  I  call  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  propose  legislation  before 
the  end  of  the  present  session  of  Congress 
In  time  for  action  to  be  taken. 

This  matter  can  wait  no  longer. 
Thousands  of  young  people  every  year 
are  still  buying  premature  death  when 
they  buy  their  first  package  of  cigarettes. 
Preventive  action  now  is  therefore  im- 
DC  r£i  ti  vc . 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  observations 
on  cigarette  smoking.  I  should  certainly 
like  to  join  in  endorsing  his  suggestion 
that  the  cigarette  industry  and  the 
broadcasting  industry  attempt  to  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  this  problem.  If  they 
do  not,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  legislation  on  the  subject 
ought  to  be  forthcoming,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  ills  discussion  of  this 
highly  Important  Issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

'  KxHiBrr  1 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30,  1966) 

SUOKINC  Is  LINKED  TO  12  MUXJON  SlCKl   StTR- 

VET   Indicates    Tobacco    Widens    Chbonic 

Disease 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

Phoenix.  Abiz. — If  all  Americans  were  non- 
smokers,  there  would  be  13  million  fewer 
cases  of  chronic  Illness  reported  in  this  coun- 
try, a  new  national  survey  Indicates. 

The  survey,  discussed  here  today,  also 
showed  that  smoking  is  related  to  the  exist- 
ence of  300,000  extra  coronary  conditions, 
one  million  extra  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis 
or  emphysema,  nearly  two  million  extra 
cases  of  sinusitis  and  more  than  one  million 
extra  cases  of  peptic  ulcers  than  would  be 
expected  to  occur  If  no  one  amoked. 

Results  of  the  survey,  done  by  the  national 
center  for  health  statistics,  were  based  on  in- 
terviews In  42,000  households  during  the 
year  from  July  1,  1964.  to  July  1.  1965. 

The  survey  results,  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  were  described  In  a  paper 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S  Public  Health  Service.  The  paper 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Guthrie,  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General,  for  aclence  writers 
attending  an  American  Cancer  Society  Sem- 
inar being  held  at  Del  Webb'a  Towne  House 
In  Phoenix. 

Another  finding  of  the  survey.  Dr.  Stewart 
Mid,  Is  that  "there  are  three  million  more 
man-days  of  restricted  activity"  and  "900,000 
more  days  spent  ill  in  bed"  among  cigarette 
smokers  than  would  be  the  case  if  all  were 
nonsmokers. 

Prom  these  figures,  the  Surgeon  General 
concluded  that  "we  are  paying  dearly  for  the 
cigarette  habit,  not  only  In  terms  of  lives 
prematurely  lost  but  also  In  terms  of  hu- 
man suffering,  medical  bllla,  and  the  Na- 
tion's economy." 

He  estimated  the  cost  of  work  days  lost 
because  erf  smoklng-related  illnesses  as  run- 
ning perhaps  "Into  bUllons  of  dollars."  For 
emphysema  alone,  be  aald,  "the  Social  Secu- 
rlty  Administration  pays  more  than  (60  mil- 
lion a  year  to  men  disabled  (by  the  disease) ." 

OTHXa    GUT    TaXOKT 

Dr.  Stewart,  however,  expressed  great  dls- 
ttay  with  the  fact  tbat  "Americans  continue 
to  smoke,  and  the  number  ot  smokers  con- 


tinues to  rise. 

cxn- 


Desplte  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
advisory  committee  on  smoking  and  health. 
Issued  2  years  ago.  and  1.300  studies  pub- 
lished since  then,  there  are  stlU  "dlsaenters 
and  skeptics,"  Dr.  Stewart  said. 

Dr.  Guthrie  commented  that  one  of  the 
major  misconceptions  about  the  adverse 
effects  of  smoking  is  the  notion  that  "it  will 
happen  to  the  other  guy,  not  to  me."  He 
pointed  to  another  seminar  speaker,  Dr, 
Louis  F.  Pleser  of  Harvard  University,  as  an 
example  of  one  who  once  expounded  the 
"other  guy  theory." 

Dr.  Pleser,  an  organic  chemist,  had  been 
a  heavy  smoker  for  45  years.  Last  Septem- 
ber, he  underwent  an  operation  for  lung  can- 
cer, which  he  says  was  brought  on  by  bis 
cigarette  habit. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune. 
Mar.  30,  1966) 

New  OtrrcaT  at  Cicabettes 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

Phoenix,  Aaiz. — The  Public  Health  Service 
believes  It  has  underestimated  the  danger  of 
cigarette  smoking  as  the  result  of  Its  recent 
study  of  42,000  American  households — the 
broadest  survey  yet  of  the  mcotlne  habit  as  a 
hazard  to  health. 

Yesterday,  Surgeon  General  WUllam 
Stewart  reported  Ills  grim  and  as  yet  unpub- 
lished findings.  Between  July  1,  1964,  and 
July  1,  1966,  PHS  men  talked  about  smoking 
with  42,000  families,  then  projected  these 
conclusions  : 

That  Americans  17  years  of  age  or  older 
reported  12  million  more  chronic  aliments 
during  the  test  year  than  they  would  have 
reported  If  they  had  not  smoked. 

That  there  were  300,000  extra  coronary  at- 
tacks, a  million  extra  eases  of  broncblUs  or 
emphysema  and  another  million  extra  cases 
of  peptic  ulcers. 

That  Americans  spent  900.000  more  days 
sick  In  bed  than  they  would  have  spent 
If  the  total  population  enjoyed  the  same 
disease  rate  as  nonsmokers. 

The  report  prepared  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral was  given  to  an  American  Cancer  Society 
seminar  here  by  Dr.  Eugene  Guthrie,  the  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General  for  Operations,  in 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Stewart,  who  was  called 
to  testify  before  Congress. 

PREDICTION 

According  to  the  Surgeon  General,  the  data 
avaUable  on  time  lost  from  work  due  to 
cigarette  smoking  shows  the  cost  "could  run 
into  billions  of  dollars." 

Dr.  Stewart's  report  was  delivered  minute* 
after  a  nationally  renowned  Harvard  scien- 
tist, himself  a  victim  of  lung  cancer,  pre- 
dicted that  a  safe  and  salable  cigarette  will 
never  be  Inveiated.  According  to  Dr.  Louis 
Fleser,  the  chemist  who  synthesleed  vitamin 
K,  a  cigarette  packed  with  spinach  would 
still  endanger  the  health  of  its  smoker. 

The  reason:  Spinach,  like  most  plants,  con- 
tains much  cellulose,  and  burned  ceiluloe* 
breaks  down  into  benzopyrene,  which  doc- 
tors believe  causes  lung  cancer. 

Although  Americans  are  smoking  more 
cigarettes  than  ever.  Dr.  Stewart  denied  that 
antlclgarette  campaigns  led  by  his  agency 
have  been  ineffective.  "Not  so  widely  known 
is  that  while  total  national  consumption  in- 
creases as  population  increases,  the  Indi- 
vidual smoker  is  smoking  less,"  he  reported. 

Similarly  the  percentage  of  male  smokers 
dropped  from  69  percent  to  63  percent  In 
1964.  According  to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  smaUer 
percentage  of  the  male  population  now 
smokes  cigarettes  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  60  years.  Another  ray  of  hope  Is 
that  18  million  adults.  Including  half  the 
physicians  who  once  smoked,  have  kicked 
the  habit,  apparently  for  good. 

The  1965  law  requiring  a  "caution"  label 
on  cigarette  packs  also  orders  the  PHS  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  report  back 


to  Congress  in  JUly  1967,  on  effects  oif  the 
label  change.  If  the  PHS  decides  this  has 
been  effective,  "we  might  very  well  recom- 
mend additional  leglslatloa,"  Dr.  Guthrie 
said  yesterday. 

Serious  disappointment  was  expressed  by 
the  Surgeon  General  over  Congress  refusal 
to  peas  a  stronger  measxire.  which  also  would 
have  forced  cigarette  makers  to  display  cau- 
tionary warnings  in  advertisements.  His 
remarks  contained  the  bint  the  PHS  may 
campaign  again  for  such  a  law  when  it 
delivers  its  report  to  Congress. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  30.  1966) 
FCC     CuiKT    AsscKTS     Cigakettk    Ads   Faii. 

To  Mentiom  Piauif 

Chicago. — E.  William  Henry,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
today  criticized  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting of  advertising  that  Ignores  the  smok- 
ing controversy. 

But  the  communications  boss  had  some 
compliments  for  the  6,000  radio  and  televi- 
sion delegates  attending  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters'  44tb  annual  conven- 
tion in  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

"As  one  who  watches  and  regulates  you," 
he  said  to  them,  "I  take  this  opportumty  to 
congrattilate  you  publicly  and  to  encourage 
you  to  continue  along  the  road  to  better  serv- 
ice to  all  the  people." 

Mr.  Henry  said  he  was  not  proposing  any 
new  rule,  policy  or  action  of  any  kind  by  the 
FCC,  but  wanted  to  exanUne  areas  in  which 
he  and  Industry  people  disagree,  "not  to  con- 
demn or  ridicule,  but  to  stimulate  your 
present  efforts." 

He  said  broadcasters  have  shown  admirable 
restraint  in  refusing  to  advertise  products 
considered  harmful  or  of  a  nature  too  per- 
sonal to  broadcast,  with  one  glaring  excep- 
tion— ^the  advertising  at  cigarettes. 

"CYom  the  cigarette  advertising  presently 
being  carried  on  radio  and  TV  stations,"  he 
said,  "no  one  would  ever  know  that  a  major 
public  controversy  is  in  progress  as  to  the 
harmful  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  on  the 
American  public.  One  would  never  guess 
that  the  great  bulk  of  medical  opinion.  In- 
cluding a  Sxirgeon  General's  report,  has  con- 
cluded there  is  an  adverse  causal  relation- 
ship between  cigarette  smoking  and  health. 

"Television  viewers,  in  particular,  are  led 
to  believe  that  cigarette  amoking  is  the  key 
to  fun  and  games  with  the  oppHDslte  sex,  good 
times  at  home  and  abroad,  social  success, 
and  virility." 

(Last  year  cigarette  advertisers  spent  more 
than  $200  million  for  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising, according  to  flguree  made  avaUable 
in  New  York  by  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising and  the  Radio  Advertising 
Bureau. ) 

Mr.  Henry  went  on  to  talk  about  artistic 
freedom  and  Integrity,  an  area  in  which,  he 
said,  broadcasters  often  have  shown  a  lack  of 
oovirage.  He  mentioned  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting out  words  sometimes  called  "blooplng" 
in  adult  entertainment  fare. 

"BLOOPINO"  and  good  SENSE 

"Too  Often,  I  suggest,  routed  by  shadows, 
you  break  and  run  before  a  shot  is  fired  in 
anger,"  Mr.  Henry  said.  "Too  often  you  Sur- 
render to  popgun  complaints  as  If  they  were 
the  crack  of  doom.  7>oo  often  the  record  here 
shows  not  only  a  lack  of  courage,  but  a  lack 
of  commonsense." 

To  illustrate  his  argument,  he  (quoted  an 
excerpt  from  the  British  movie  "Room  at  the 
Top,"  as  he  said  he  heard  it  in  a  late-night 
American  TV  showing: 

"Father.  'And  by  the  way,  young  man,  I 
know  yoiu-  relationship  with  that  other 
woman,  and  I'm  telling  you  straight,  get  rid 
of  that   (bloop).' 

"Son.  'Don't  ever  use  the  word  (bloop) 
when  you  speak  of  ber,' 
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•Pathfr  "When  I  h»ve  k  word  tbat  flu.  I 
believe  in  using  It  '  " 

"And  there."  said  Mr.  Henry.  "bIU  the  poor 
audience,  wondering  wh*t  In  the  name  of  all 
that's  artistically  honest,  the  bloody  word  U. 
This  bloop-bllp  technique  may  be  flne  for 
selling  razor  blades  but  Is  scarcely  approprU 
ate  In  an  adult  film  on  a  oontrorerslal 
theme." 

The  FCC  Chairman  reminded  his  audience 
'hat  stations  operate  under  a  Federal  statute 
prohibiting  obscene  language,  that  good 
taste  calls  for  o«reful  exercise  of  Judgment 
as  licensees,  and  that  dramatic  programs 
suitable  for  late  evening  viewing  may  not  be 
suitable  for  the  entire  family.  But  then  he 
added: 

"All  this  being  true,  and  admitting  the 
sensitive  nature  of  the  problem.  It  Is  still  fair 
to  say  that  your  response  to  the  challenge  of 
artistic  freedom  often  maKea  as  much  sense 
as  did  the  threatened  banning  In  Boston  of 
Life  With  Father." 

Mr.  Henry  said  It  should  be  noted  that  he 
was  not  advocating  a  policy  of  "anything 
goes."  but  that  "the  blooper  button  Is  elml- 
l&r  to  the  one  marked  'panic  and  should  be 
used  with  caution." 


SUGGESTED      BASIC     CHANGES     IN 
FOREIGN   AID   PROGRAM 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr  President,  on 
Monday  April  4.  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  once  again  will  begin  hear- 
ings on  foreign  aid  legislation.  At  the 
rf^q'ipst  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
f.vit  hearing  will  be  In  executive  session. 
Tri-^  'i.-iV.be  the  18th  time  In  the  17  years 
I  have  served  on  the  committee  that  we 
have  done  chLs 

Over  :he  years  that  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  foreign  aid.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion — which  I  have  expressed 
more  than  once — that  three  basic 
chaii^es  need  to  be  made  In  the  program. 
Iii  no  particular  order  of  Importance  or 
priority,  these  are  to  separate  military 
arid  economic  assistance,  to  provide  a 
iong-t^rm  authorization,  and  to  put  the 
program  more  on  a  multinational,  less 
on  a  bilateral,  basis. 

In  years  past,  the  Senate  has  voted  for 
all  of  these  reforms  at  one  time  or  an- 
:jther:  but  except  In  minor  respects,  we 
have  not  beei;  able  to  persuade  the  other 
body  or  the  administration.  It  appears. 
however  that  the  administration  Is  now 
Persuaded 

The  administration's  program  thia 
yeaj  provides  for  a  separation  of  military 
and  economic  assistance:  It  provides  for 
long-term  authorizations;  and  the  Pres- 
ident, s  mes,sage  endorsee  an  Increasing 
emphasLs  on  multilateral  aid — though 
0.1"  would  not  know  this  from  an  examl- 
i.atlon  of  Uie  draft  legislation.  But  be 
that  AS  !t  may  Mr  President,  the  admin- 
istration iteis  high  marlts  for  having 
moved  as  far  as  It  has  However.  I  do 
not  think  It  has  moved  far  enough:  and 
in  due  course.  I  shall  offer  amendments 
to  move  It  further. 

Itxls  business  of  foreign  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  at  once  an  exercise  In  both  eco- 
nomics and  politics — two  fields  of  human 
activity  in  which  what  Is  logical  in  one 
l-s  often  hopeless  in  the  other. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  economics  of 
foreign  aid  Is  it  possible.  In  simple  eco- 
nomic terms  to  generate  processes  of 
self-su-stalninfit  economic  growth  in  the 
world  s  underdeveloped  countries — or  at 


least  the  most  Important  of  them,  the 
Indlas  and  Brazils? 

The  answer.  In  simple,  economic  terms, 
is  most  assuredly  "Yes" — provided  ade- 
quate resources  and  management  talent 
are  devoted  to  the  task.  But  nowhere 
near  adequate  resources  are  being  de- 
voted to  the  task.  What  we  and  the 
other  rich  coimtrles  of  the  world  have 
been  doing  In  foreign  aid  is  like  trying 
to  cool  a  pitcher  of  martinis  by  dropping 
in  one  ice  cube  every  10  minutes.  What 
you  end  up  with,  of  course.  Is  no  ice  and 
watery  martinis — which  are  still  not 
cold.  But  if  we  had  put  a  whole  tray  of 
ice  cubes  into  the  pitcher  at  once,  we 
would  have  gotten  cold  martinis,  and  the 
ice  would  not  have  melted. 

In  the  more  prosaic  terms  of  the 
World  Bank  what  this  means  is  an  im- 
mediate Increase  of  at  least  50  percent 
In  the  net  flow  of  long-term  capital  from 
the  Bank's  rich  members  to  its  poor 
members.  This  estimate  comes  not  from 
me,  but  from  the  hardheaded  conserva- 
tive economists  of  the  Bank.  They  esti- 
mate that  the  current  rate  of  this  flow  of 
long-term  capital  Is  $6  bllhon  plus — a 
figure  that  is  rather  surprisingly  high — 
and  that  it  should  immediately  be  In- 
creased to  $9  or  $10  billion  a  year.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  knowledgeable  people 
who  think  this  higher  figure  should  be 
doubled  again  over  the  next  10  years — 
to.  say,  $18  blUlon.  This  sounds  like  a 
very  great  deal  of  money,  but  it  is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  rich  mdnbers  of  the 
World  Bank.  Indeed,  the  total  amount 
of  aid  suggested  for  10  years  hence  is 
considerably  less  than  the  amount  by 
which  the  GNP  of  the  United  States  will 
increase  In  this  single  year  of  1966. 

Now.  of  course.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  things  which  need  to  be  done  besides 
Increasing  the  available  capital  re- 
sources. The  way  In  which  these  re- 
sources are  used  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Most  underdeveloped  countries  have 
traditional  patterns  of  life  and  thought 
which  are  incompatible  with  an  in- 
dustrial society  or  with  rapid  economic 
growth.  This.  Indeed,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  are  underdeveloped,  and  these 
traditional  patterns  must  be  changed  If 
they  are  going  to  enter  a  process  of 
rapid  development. 

Even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
this  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  the 
people  In  my  part  of  the  United  States 
know  so  well. 

This  Is  a  political  problem — in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term — for  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Foreign  aid 
also  poses  a  political  problem  for  the 
rich  countries — much  more  a  political 
than  an  economic  problem,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  This  problem  is  simply  that 
having  gone  about  foreign  aid.  except  in 
Europe.  In  the  wrong  way.  and  having 
seen  it  fail  to  produce  the  hoped-for 
results,  the  developed  countries  are  un- 
willing—as a  political  matter — to  con- 
tinue to  support  foreign  aid  or  to  devote 
to  It  the  necessary  economic  resources. 

This  being  the  case,  the  programs 
which  the  developed  countries  do  under- 
take are  likely  to  fail.  This  failure,  in 
turn,  increases  political  opposition  to 
foreign  aid  in  the  developed  countries; 


and  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  it 
Increases  the  reluctance  to  change  the 
traditional  patterns  of  life  which  are 
inhibiting  the  best  use  of  such  resources 
as  are  available. 

The  political  problems  In  both  the  aid- 
giving  and  the  ald-recelving  nations  act 
on,  and  exacerbate,  each  other.  The 
aid-giving  nations  foolishly  expect  grati- 
tude. This  expectation  annoys  the  aid- 
receiving  nations,  and  the  failure  to 
receive  gratitude  annoys  the  ald-glvlng 
nations.  The  aid-receiving  nations 
think  that  to  maintain  their  self-respect 
they  have  to  do  something — almost  any- 
thing— to  demonstrate  their  independ- 
ence of  the  aid-glvlng  nations.  This 
something  frequently  takes  the  form  of 
rejecting  the  advice  of  the  ald-glvlng 
nations. 

Thus,  in  this  sort  of  relationship  and 
quite  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  ad- 
equacy of  the  volume  of  aid.  the  objec- 
tives of  the  aid  program  are  unlikely  to 
be  attained.  In  these  circumstances,  I 
do  not  propose  to  vote  to  continue  to 
send  good  money  after  bad. 

There  is,  however,  one  possible  way 
out  of  this  impasse.  This  is  to  change 
the  political  context  of  the  relationships 
between  aid-giving  and  aid-receiving 
nations.  A  sufBciently  radical  change 
in  these  political  relationships  might 
make  it  possible  for  the  aid-giving  na- 
tions to  support,  politically,  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  aid,  and  for  the  aid-receiving 
nations  to  accept  a  larger  volume  of  ad- 
vice. 

The  way  to  bring  about  this  change, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  multilateralize— 
and  thereby  to  institutionalize  and  de- 
personalize— the  aid  relationship.  For 
several  years.  I  have  advocated  that 
greater  use  be  made  of  the  World  Bank 
and  its  af&liated  institutions,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  and 
the  International  Finance  Corporation. 
The  Senate  has  approved  this  view  at 
least  twice,  only  to  see  it  frustrated  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
other  body. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  two  great  misconceptions  about 
foreign  aid  abroad  in  the  land.  One  is 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  way  to  cure  most 
of  our  foreign  problems,  and  that  this 
cure  works  not  alone  through  extending 
aid  but  also  through  denying  it.  Thus, 
at  various  times  the  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom has  voted  to  deny  tdd  both  to  the 
Castro  regime  and  to  any  successor  anti- 
Castro  regime  which  has  failed  to  pay 
for  Castro's  sins ;  it  is  forbidden  to  give 
food  to  living  Poles,  but  foreign  aid 
money  is  used  to  maintain  the  ceme- 
teries of  dead  ones.  None  of  this  really 
has  anything  to  do  with  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  second  great  misconception 
about  foreign  aid  is  that  it  is  somehow 
more  effective  if  it  is  stopped  and 
started  to  achieve  short-term  political 
objectives  according  to  the  headlines  in 
the  morning  paper.  It  Is  felt  that  for- 
eign aid  becomes  less  effective  in  achiev- 
ing United  States  objectives  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  is  not  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  My  point  is  precisely  the 
opposite — that  foreign  developmental 
aid  Is  much  more  likely  to  be  effective 
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to  the  degree  that  it  is  mtiltilateral  in 
character.  I  say  developmental  aid  to 
distinguish  it  from  humanitarian  or 
philanthropic  assistance. 

There  are  a  great  many  multilateral 
mechanisms,  some  of  which  are  efficient 
and  some  of  which  are  not.  I  am  think- 
ing mainly  of  the  World  Bank  and  its 
affiliates,  as  well  as  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  the  U.N.  Special  Fund. 
CIAP — The  Inter- American  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress — Is  another 
useful  multilateral  instrument.  One 
can  also  point  to  ad  hoc  multilateral  ar- 
rangements such  as  the  Indus  Basin  de- 
velopment plan. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  putting  all  of  our 
aid  on  a  multilateral  basis.  There  is, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  a  place 
for  bilateral  grant  assistance.  What  I 
sm  arguing  for  is  shilfting  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  aid  from  a  bilateral  to  a 
multilateral  framework. 

An  additional  reason  for  doing  this  is 
to  avoid  misunderstandings,  such  as  we 
have  recently  encountered  in  the  Viet- 
nam matter,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
approval  of  bilateral  aid  constitutes  a 
commitment  for  unlimited  military  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  a  remarkable  speech 
which  was  made  in  New  York,  March  17, 
by  Mr.  Escott  Reid,  a  distinguished  Ca- 
nadian and  former  oflScIal  of  the  World 
Bank.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Reld 
makes  an  unanswerable  case  for  increas- 
ing multllaterallzatlon  of  aid.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

st»el«othe>anc    the    partnership    aoainst 
World  Povertt 
(By  Escott  Reld) 

(Note. — Escott  Reld  Is  principal  of  Glendon 
College.  York  University,  Toronto.  He  was 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  In  India  from 
1952  to  1957;  Ambassador  to  Qermany  from 
1958  to  1»62;  and  Director  of  the  World 
Bank's  operations  In  south  Asia  and  the 
Ulddle  East  from  1962  to  1965.  Be  Ls  the 
author  of  "The  Future  of  the  World  Bank," 
»n  essay  published  In  September  1965.  by 
the  World  Bank  in  Washington.) 

I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  underdeveloped 
countries,  or  less-developed  countries  or  even 
developing  countries.  I'm  going  to  talk 
about  poor  countrlee.  It's  the  poverty  of 
these  countries  which  Is  their  distinguishing 
characterisUc.  That  U  what  China,  India, 
Brazil,  have  in  common. 

What  Pericles  said  of  Athens,  the  poor 
coxintrles  of  the  world  can  now  say  of  them- 
selves Pericles  said:  'Poverty  we  think  it 
no  disgrace  to  aicknowledge  but  a  real 
degradation  to  nmke  no  effort  to  overcome." 

I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  developed 
countries  or  Industrialized  countries.  Itn 
going  to  talk  about  rich  countries.  It's  the 
wealth  of  these  countries  which  Is  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  That  Is  what  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  In 
common. 

It  Is  also  what  Poland  and  Venezuela  as 
•ell  as  Czechoslovakia,  and  Bast  Gemuiny, 
have  In  common  for,  according  to  the  statls- 
Wcal  experts  In  the  World  Bank,  they  prob- 
ably have  per  capita  Incomes  ot  »750  or  more. 
Even  when  the  definlUon  of  rich  countries 
^  stretched  to  Include  countries  such  as 
Poland  and  Venezuela,  only  one  quarter  ot 


the  population  of  the  world  baa  the  privilege 
of  living  In  countries  which  are  rich,  com- 
paratively speaking. 

Two-thirds  at  the  pop*ilatlon  of  the  world 
live  In  poor  countries,  countries  with  per 
capita  Incomes  ot  less  than  $250  a  year. 

I'm  going  to  talk  about  rich  countries  and 
poor  countries.  I'm  not  gomg  to  talk  about 
the  in-between  countries,  countries  such  as 
Argentina,  ChUe,  Colombia,  Kexlco.  and 
Peru. 

I'm  going  to  talk  a  good  deal  about  the 
World  Bank  and  not  enough  about  the 
U.N.  development  program  or  about  UNCTAD. 
That  Is  because  I  know  at  firsthand  of  the 
work  of  the  Bank  whUe  there  are  many  of  you 
here  who  know  much  more  than  I  do  about 
tlie  U.N.  development  program,  and  UNCTAD. 

I  assume  we  all  agree  that  we  have  reached 
some  kind  of  crisis  In  the  relations  between 
rich  and  poor  countries. 

In  the  last  16  years  the  yearly  rate  of 
economic  growth  of  the  poor  countries  has 
been  slowing  down  while  their  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  has  been  speeding  up  and 
their  Uitemational  debt  has  been  exploding. 
In  the  last  5  years  the  rich  countries  have 
got  much  richer  but  they  have  not  shared 
any  of  their  wealth  with  the  poor  countries. 
In  many  rich  countries  public  support  for, 
or  even  acquiescence  in.  Government  aid  to 
poor  countries  has  been  weakening. 

Some  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  rich 
countries  are  displaymg  a  mounting  im- 
patience with  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
ingratitude  of  the  poor  for  the  favors  they 
have  received,  or  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  their  inefficiency  and  corruption  or  the 
way  they  waste  their  resources  on  fighting 
and  preparations  for  fighting.  Other  leaders 
in  rich  countries  consider  that  their  own 
expenditures  on  fighting  and  prepw-rations  for 
fighting  are  far  more  Important  than  finding 
money  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  poor  countries.  Others  In  rich  countries 
seem  to  believe  that  the  struggle  against 
poverty  m  poor  countries  Is  virtually  hope- 
less and  that  there  Is  little  use  In  pouring 
good  money  after  bad. 

It  Is  because  of  all  this  that  there  exists 
today  a  widespread  uneasy  feeling  among 
those  concerned  in  rich  and  poor  and  middle- 
Income  countries  with  the  problems  of  the 
economic  development  of  poor  countries  that 
the  world  has  reached  some  kind  of  crisis 
in  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor  coun- 
tries, an  uneasy  feeling  that,  if  we  cannot 
together  resolve  this  crisis  In  a  reasonably 
sensible  way  within  a  reasonable  time,  most 
of  the  poor  of  the  world  will  be  left  without 
much  reason  to  believe  In  the  possibility  of 
a  much  better  life  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children. 

The  consequences  of  this  would  be  pro- 
found. TTie  problem  erf  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  poor  countries  Is  one  of  the  two 
great  problems  of  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  The 
only  problem  comparable  In  importance  to  It 
Is  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  the 
Western  World  and  China. 

I  suggest  that  the  first  step  toward  a  serxsl- 
ble  resolution  of  the  present  crisis  over  for- 
eign aid  Is  to  persuade  doubters  that  the 
struggle  against  world  poverty  Is  not  hope- 
less, that  there  Is,  Indeed,  more  ground  for 
hope  today  than  there  was  10  years  or  so  ago 
that  If  we.  the  partnership  of  rich  countries, 
poor  countries,  middle  Income  countries,  and 
International  Institutions,  persist  in  our 
struggle  against  poverty  in  poor  countries  we 
can  succeed. 

The  main  reason  why  there  is  more  ground 
for  hope  Is  that  the  development  of  the  in- 
trauterine device  means  that  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  world  a  technique 
of  population  control  has  been  devised  which 
is  suitable  for  poor  countries.  The  popula- 
tion explosion  Is  no  longer  uncontrollable. 
The  population  explosion  need  no  longer 
terrify  us  Into  paralysis. 


There  are  other  reasons  why  there  Is  m<H-« 
ground  for  hope  today  than  there  was  10 
years  or  ao  ago  that  If  we  persist  in  the 
struggle  against  world  poverty  we  can  suc- 
ceed. 

Many  of  the  poor  countries  are  far  ahead 
of  where  they  were  10  years  ago  In  their 
ability  to  formulate  and  carry  out  sensible 
development  policies.  In  poor  countries  and 
In  rich  countries,  In  International  Institu- 
tions, in  universities,  in  institutes  of  eco- 
nomic research,  there  is  now  more  knowledge 
and  imderstandlng  of  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic growth  than  there  was  10  years  ago. 
Economic  growth  Is  still  an  enigma  but  it  Is 
a  little  less  enigmatic.  International  Institu- 
tions under  the  devoted  leadership  of  men 
like  Paul  Hoffman,  David  Owen.  Philippe  De 
Seynes.  Raul  Prebish,  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer, 
and  George  Woods — to  name  only  a  few — 
have  gained  experience  In  mobUizlng  Icnowl- 
edge,  wisdom.  oplnic»i,  and  resources. 

The  United  Nations  development  program 
has  speeded  up  the  tempo  of  its  technical 
assistance  activities.  It  has  widened  and 
deepened  its  prelnvestment  studies  which 
have  been  so  helpful  In  facilitating  invest- 
ment by  the  World  Bank.  Regional  Banks 
and  private  Investors. 

UNCTAD  and  its  subsidiary  machinery 
now  provide  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  rich  and  the  poor  coxintrles  of  the  world 
to  look  together  at  those  worldwide  prob- 
lems which  are  the  concern  of  all  countries 
and  can  be  resolved  only  by  the  joint  en- 
deavors of  all  countries.  The  World  Bank 
is  becoming  capable  of  bearing  heavier 
burdens,  of  taking  an  Increasingly  active 
role  In  encouraging  and  helping  poor  coun- 
tries to  make  the  best  use  of  all  their  re- 
sources. In  persuading  rich  countries  to  pro- 
vide more  aid,  for  better  projects,  aid  on 
better  terms,  in  administering  and  coordi- 
nating aid. 

We  know  that  if  aid  from  rich  countries 
to  poor  countries  is  to  be  decisive,  the  rich 
countries  must  pour  Into  the  poor  countries 
a  much  greater  flow  of  materials  and  sldlls. 
They  must  provide  more  of  their  aid  on  easy 
temu.  They  must  open  their  markets  much 
wider  to  the  goods  of  the  poor  countries. 
They  must  have  patience  for  a  long  pull. 
Patience  not  for  a  decade  of  development 
but  for  a  generation  of  development.  Pa- 
Uence  not  untU  1970  but  UU  1999. 

What  order  of  magnitude  of  aid  Is  re- 
quired? 

The  net  official  flow  of  long-term  capital 
from  the  rich  members  of  the  World  Bank 
to  the  poor  members  is  now  about  $6  billion 
a  year  or  about  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
combined  gross  national  products  of  these 
rich  countries.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  flow  of  financial  resources  from 
these  rich  countries  to  poor  countries  should 
be  Increased  Immediately  by  at  least  50  per- 
cent, tliat  is  from  t6  billion  a  year  to  (9  or 
(10  billion  a  year.  This  is  the  mlrumum 
figiue  suggested  by  the  conservative  econo- 
mists of  the  conservative,  tough  minded 
World  Bank. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  that  this 
kind  of  Increase  In  aid  from  >6  billion  a  year 
to  (9  or  tic  billion  will  be  sufficient  for  long. 
It  will  not.  My  own  guess  is  that  we  should 
think  In  terms  of  a  tripling  of  net  aid 
over  the  next  10  years.  Our  target  for  1976 
from  the  rich  memt>er8  of  the  World  Bank 
should  therefore  be  about  (18  billion  a 
year.  In  1976,  $18  billion  would  probably 
be  a  little  under  1  percent  of  the  com- 
bined gross  national  products  of  the 
rich  members  of  the  World  Bank.  World 
Bank  experts  have  estimated  that  their  gross 
national  products  In  1963  totaled  about 
$1,060  billion.  In  1976  at  a  5  percent  annual 
growth  rate  this  would  have  Increased  to 
about  $1,960  billion  In  terms  of  1963  doUars. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  the  International 
war  against  poverty  Is  to  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  the  rich  nations  of  the 
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WOT  id  mu8',  nicmnt  tbu  klzul  of  m*Mlye  ef- 

lar-.  over  a  .tKig  period. 

I  axn  equaJl;  conrlnced  thAt  there  U  Dot 
the  s.igh-.«8t  ch*noe  of  the  rich  nations 
wri.i<:h  axe  membera  of  the  World  Bajok 
mounuag  tnia  kind  ot  massive  efTort  unless 
ihe  pixjr  countries  and  the  International 
Aid  Agencies  do  much  more  than  they  are 
now  doing  u>  help  the  leaders  of  tbeee  rich 
cou.n-.nes  And  s  way  around  the  obstacles 
t-..'  :n  .unur.g  "his  kind  of  effort. 

In  nrder  to  ne'.p  the  leaders  of  rlcb  coun- 
tries .".nd  a  way  around  the  obstacles  which 
stand  in  t^.e  way  of  a  great  Increase  In  for- 
e'.^n  aid  '.be  p<utnershlp  against  poverty 
n.'ist   be  strengthened. 

We  ni:«t  return  to  the  grand  design  of  the 
founders  of  the  United  Nations.  According 
to  this  grand  de«lirn  -he  «conomlc  and  so- 
cial council  of  the  V  .:'<»»'  Vatlons  was  to  be 
the  '.eader  of  a  i^aliny  .'  :  r.ited  Nations  spe- 
cialized agencies  These  U.N.  agencies,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial council  wer"  to  help  the  nations  of  the 
world  undertake  a  worldwide,  coordinated, 
massive  and  sustained  offensive  against  the 
eoonomic  and  social  causes  of  International 
tension    and   war. 

I:  IS  this  concept  of  partnership  which  we 
n.  ist  emphasize  today. 

B.wh  partner  in  the  worldwide  struggle 
against  world  poverty — whether  It  Is  a  na- 
tion or  an  international  agency — must  make 
It  easier  for  the  other  partners  to  fulfill  their 
obiigatioas  under  the  partnership.  The  In- 
ternational agencies  must  cooperate  ever 
n-.oro  closely  The  poor  countries  must 
make  It  easier  for  the  rich  countries  to  give 
them  much  more  aid  and  aid  on  much  more 
generous  terms.  The  International  agencies 
mist  sharpen  their  tools  of  economic  analy- 
sis and  perfect  their  techniques  of  develop- 
mer.t  diplomacy  so  that  they  can  give  better 
acl.ice  to  poor  countries  and  give  It  In  the 
way  most  likely  to  result  In  acceptance. 
.\nd — a  point  which  I  shall  develop  later — 
the  rich  countries  must  maJce  It  easier  for 
poor  countries  to  accept  much  more  aid  and 
much  more  good  advice. 

Poor  countries  must,  by  an  exercise  of  sym- 
pathetic imagination,  come  to  realize  better 
than  they  do  today  the  practical  political 
diffScultlee  which  face  the  practical  poli- 
ticians in  rich  countries  who  want  to  do  more 
for  the  partnership  against  the  poverty  of 
the  poor  countries. 

Poor  countries  must  be  more  willing  to  do 
things  sensible  In  themselves  which  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  practical  politicians  In 
the  rich  countries  to  And  a  way  around  those 
political  dlfflcultiee.  Poor  countrlee  must 
make  .t  e.^sier  for  the  leaders  of  rich  coun- 
tries to  -nnvince  their  legislatures  and  their 
fveopieg  that  the  poor  countrlee  which  they 
are  iudlng  are  not  wasting  the  resoxirces  that 
are  given  them,  and  that  they  are  not  wasting 
tlieir  own  domestic  resources.  Poor  coun- 
tries mvist  realue  that  the  rich  countries  are 
i;  •  likely  to  increase  greatly  the  quantity 
a:.d  the  quality  of  their  aid  to  poor  countries 
'iniess  they  can  feel  reasonably  certain  that 
the  pc-or  countries  which  they  are  aiding  are 
.T..  ving  St  a  reasonable  pace  to  Improve  their 
e<-ono!  uc  financial  and  development  poli- 
cies  pr'i^THms   and  performance. 

This  do*a  not  mean  that  poor  countries, 
In  order  to  make  It  easier  for  the  leaders 
of  rich  countries  to  do  more  for  them,  shotild 
be  required  to  submit  to  a  whole  series  of 
:r.q  ilsltlons  by  individual  national  govern- 
ments into  their  economic  affairs.  This 
would  be  Intolerable. 

There  must  be  outside  expert  Investiga- 
tions Into  the  domestic  economic  affairs  of 
poor  countries  If  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  outside  aid  to  them  is  to  reach  the  right 
levels  Of  that  I  am  convinced.  But  I  am 
nKftr\ne  convinced  that  the  investigations 
m'lst  be  made  not  bv  national  governments 
but  bv  impartiti.  »?;-).»—  International  agen- 
cies     These    must    be    sgenelM   which    can 


win  and  m^inf.^iTi  the  confidence  of  both  the 
givers  and  the  receivers  of  aid.  They  must 
be  agencies  in  which  givers  and  receivers 
can  feel  that  they  are  equal  partner*. 

Each  member  of  the  great  galaxy  of  United 
Nations  agencies  has  Its  special  task  to  per- 
form. I  want  to  say  sotnething  about  the 
sf>eclal  task  which  the  World  Bank  could  be- 
come capable  of  assuming  on  behalf  of  the 
two-thirds  of  the  world  outside  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  Soviet  Union,  and  China.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  World  Bank  la  now  capable  of 
assuming  this  task.  I  say  that  It  could  be- 
come capable  of  sssumtng  this  task. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  If  a  poor  coun- 
try wants  massive  aid  over  a  long  time  it 
must  accept  the  political  reality  that  Its 
chances  of  getting  that  aid  will  be  greatly 
Increased  if  It  requests  the  World  Bank  to 
make  searching  Investigations  Into  Its  eco- 
nomic policies,  programs,  projects,  and  per- 
formance and  If  these  Investigations  are  fol- 
lowed by  Improvements  In  Its  policies,  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  performance. 

This  will  Increase  the  chances  of  the  poor 
country  getting  greatly  Increased  aid.  This 
will  Increase  the  chances  that  the  aid  will  be 
well  used.  This  will  increase  the  chances 
that  the  whole  program  of  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  poor  country  will  be  im- 
proved, that  Its  rate  of  economic  growth  will 
be  speeded  up. 

Poor  countries  need  wise,  unpalatable  ad- 
vice on  what  they  shotild  do  to  speed  up 
their  economic  development.  They  need  to 
take  this  advice.  The  experience  of  the 
World  Bank  has  indicated  that  It  is  easier 
for  an  International  institution  to  give  wise, 
unpalatable  advice  to  poor  countries  on 
problems  of  economic  development  than  for 
national  governments  to  give  such  advice 
and  that  It  Is  easier  for  poor  countries  to 
take  the  advice  of  an  international  agency 
than  that  of  a  national  government. 

But  though  It  may  be  easier.  It  Is  not 
easy.  The  rich  countries  and  the  World 
Bank  must  constantly  strive  to  find  ways  to 
make  It  less  difficult  for  the  leaders  of  poor 
countries  to  invite  the  World  Bank  to  inves- 
tigate the  domestic  economic  affairs  of  their 
country  and  to  give  them  advice,  to  make 
It  less  difficult  for  the  leaders,  the  legisla- 
tures, and  the  people  of  poor  countries  to 
accept  this  advice  even  if  It  is  unpalatable. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  rich 
countries  and  the  World  Bank  can  strengthen 
the  international  partnership  against  world 
poverty. 

The  more  confidence  that  the  poor  coun- 
tries have  in  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  given 
them  by  the  World  Bank,  the  easier  it  will 
be  for  them  to  accept  the  advice  even  If  it 
Is  unpalatable.  In  order  to  Increase  the 
confidence  of  the  poor  countries  In  the  wis- 
dom of  the  advice  given  them  by  the  World 
Bank,  we  need  better  expert  economic  anal- 
ysis by  the  World  Bank  both  of  the  economic 
and  development  policies,  programs,  and  per- 
formance of  the  poor  countries  and  of  the 
comparative  real  economic  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  alternative  individual  projects  of  de- 
velopment in  poor  countries. 

In  order  to  get  better  analyses  we  need  to 
sharpen  the  present  blunt  tools  of  economic 
analysis.  That  is  why  I  have  been  urging 
that  the  World  Bank  and  its  sister  institu- 
tion, the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
should  set  up  In  Washington  a  great  auton- 
omous International  Institute  for  research 
Into  the  problems  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  poor  countries. 

The  Institute  would  carry  further  the  great 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Society  for 
International  Development.  Its  task,  like 
that  of  the  society,  would  be  to  help  to 
break  down  the  barriers  between  the  theorists 
of  economic  development  In  rich  and  poor 
countries  and  the  practitioners  Ip  rich  and 
poor  countries  and  In  International  develop- 
ment agencies.    The  margins  of  error  in  the 


basic  statistics  about  the  poor  countries 
would  be  narrowed.  Economic  theory  would 
be  enriched  by  practice.  Practice  would  be 
improved  by  thec»'y.  Economic  advice  to  poor 
countries  from  outside  agencies  would  be 
more  authoritative,  more  helpful. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  Institute 
might  well  be  to  establish  for  each  of  the 
principal  aid-receiving  countries  a  pro- 
visional estimate  of  the  opportunity  coat  of 
capital  In  that  country  for,  as  the  London 
Economist  has  recently  pointed  out.  "whether 
the  opportunity  cost  of  capital  is  calculated 
at  8  or  la  percent  will  often  sway  the  bit- 
terest technical  argument  on  roads  versus 
railways  or  conventional  versus  nuclear 
power," 

The  work  of  such  an  Institute  would  thus 
in  time  result  In  greater  agreement  than  ex- 
ists today  on  the  techniques  which  should  be 
followed  In  comparing,  for  example,  the  bene- 
fits to  a  certain  poor  country  of  building  a 
$60  million  nuclear  powerplant  or  of  spend- 
ing that  $50  million  on  more  Imports  of 
fertilizer  and  on  the  construction  of  fertilizer 
plants  as  part  of  a  crash  program  on  agricul- 
ture which  would  bring  fertilizer,  new  seeds, 
water,  and  Insecticides  to  the  farmer  at  prices 
and  on  credit  terms  advantageous  to  him. 

Even  today,  however,  there  Is  sufficient 
agreement  on  the  techniques  of  economic 
analysis  as  to  warrant  much  greater  use  by 
aid  giving  and  aid  receiving  countrlee  of  the 
World  Bank's  expertise  In  assessing  the  com- 
parative mfl'lLs  of  alternative  projects  of  eco- 
nomic development.  I  therefore  suggest  that, 
before  a  member  of  the  World  Bank  agrees 
with  a  poor  country  to  help  finance  a  big 
project  of  economic  development  in  that 
country,  the  two  countries  should  Jointly  sisk 
the  World  Bank  to  make  an  assessment  at 
their  expense  of  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
project,  using  the  most  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  analysis  which  are  available,  par- 
ticularly the  opportunity  cost  of  capital. 

The  World  Bank  has  in  the  past  been  re- 
luctant, mainly  because  of  shortage  of  skilled 
staff,  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  assessing 
projects  other  than  ones  which  It  Itself  may 
finance.  But  the  World  Bank  Is  accustomed 
to  twisting  the  arms  of  aid  givers  and  aid  re- 
ceivers. It  would  do  the  World  Bank  no  harm 
to  have  Its  own  arms  twisted  occasionally  by 
the  aid  givers  and  the  aid  receivers. 

If.  before  aid  givers  and  aid  receivers  were 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  big  project  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  a  poor  country,  they 
were  to  secure  an  assessment  by  the  World 
Bank  of  Its  economic  benefits,  they  would 
protect  themselves  against  pressures  from 
special  Interests  with  special  objectives: 
Pressviree  from  salesmen  for  fertilizers,  sales- 
men for  pesticides,  salesmen  for  nuclear 
powerplants,  for  example;  pressures  from 
single-minded  enthusiasts  for  fertilizers, 
pesticides  and  nuclear  powerplants,  for 
example. 

There  would  be  less  danger  that  pressures 
In  the  giving  country  from  the  exporters  con- 
cerned added  to  pressures  In  the  receiving 
country  from  the  advocates  of  prestige  proj- 
ects would  lead  to  a  waste  of  the  scarce  re- 
sources available  to  poor  countries  for  their 
economic  development.  Such  waste  on  a 
large  scale  has  taken  place  In  the  last  15 
years.  The  experts,  for  example,  tell  me  that 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  poor  countries 
whose  pace  of  economic  advance  has  been 
slowed  down  In  the  past  16  yetu^  because 
they  built  steel  plants  Instead  of  investing 
their  limited  resources  In  projects  of  higher 
economic  priority. 

A  great  Western  European  statesman  was 
talking  to  me  some  years  ago  about  the 
economic  development  program  of  a  poor 
country  whose  President  had  Just  been  visit- 
ing him.  He  said :  "This  country  has  a  very 
sensible  development  program."  He  paused. 
•No  steel  plant,"  HU  simplification  was  the 
simpUflcaUon  ot  the  political  resUlst.  For 
that  rx>untry  at  that  time  to  Include  a  steel 
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plant  in  Its  development  program  would  have 
been  to  demonstrate  that  It  was  not  serious 
In  its  efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  living 
of  Its  people. 

Agreement  by  aid  givers  and  aid  receivers 
on  going  jointly  to  the  world  bank  with  a 
request  for  an  expert  assessment  of  a  big 
project  of  economic  development  before  they 
commit  themselves  to  It  would  protect  the 
tax  payers  of  giving  countries  against  their 
aid  not  doing  as  much  good  as  It  should  to 
the  economic  development  of  poor  countries. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  precedents  estab- 
lished in  making  the  beet  use  of  International 
aid  would  help  the  leaders  of  the  poor  coun- 
tries to  make  a  wiser  use  of  all  their  resources 
for  development,  whether  these  resources  are 
derived  from  foreign  aid  or  domestic  re- 
sources, from  private  foreign  Investors,  from 
taxee.  from  the  profits  of  publicly  owned 
enterprises,  or  from  domestic  savings.  And 
it  Is  only  If  they  make  a  wise  tise  of  all  their 
reeourcee  that  the  poor  countries  can  lift 
themselves  out  of  their  poverty. 

There  Is  another  and  very  different  way 
by  which  the  leaders  of  poor  countries  can  be 
helped  to  make  a  wiser  use  of  all  their 
resources  for  development.  Their  task  of 
persuading  their  legislatures  and  peoples  to 
support  policies  which  are  likely  to  result  In 
the  wisest  (tosslble  use  of  all  their  resources 
win  be  increased  if  the  leadov  of  rich  aid- 
giving  countries  and  the  International  offi- 
cials concerned  with  International  eoonomic 
aid  make  clear  in  public  and  In  private  that 
they  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference  betwen  the  contributions  required 
from  rich  countries  and  from  poor  countries 
if  the  International  campaign  against  poverty 
is  to  succeed.  They  must  make  clear  that 
they  understand  that  while  rich  countries 
must,  out  of  their  wealth,  give  much  more 
aid  to  poor  countries,  poor  countries  must, 
out  of  their  poverty,  make  Intolerable  sacri- 
fices. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  ways  by 
which  rich  countries  and  intarnatlonal  civil 
servants  can  strengthen  the  partnership 
against  world  poverty. 

A  particular  responsibility  rests  on  the 
political  leaders  of  rich  countries.  It  is 
essential  that  they  make  clear  that  they 
realize  the  weight  of  the  tragic  burden  borne 
by  the  political  leaders  of  the  poor  countries 
who  know  that,  if  their  country  Is  to  lift 
Itself  out  of  its  poverty,  they  must  hold  down 
increases  In  consumption  by  the  poor;  they 
must  put  off  doing  much  to  reduce  Inequali- 
ties and  Inequities  among  regions  and  among 
groups  within  regions;  they  must  sacrifice 
today's  goods  for  tomorrow's  hopes. 

Out  of  their  poverty,  out  of  their  very 
scarce  resources  of  materials  and  skills,  the 
poor  countries.  If  they  are  to  succeed,  have 
to  squeeze  out  a  greater  proportion  for  eco- 
nomic development.  They  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  postpone  indefinitely  the  prestige 
projects,  which  may  be  big  dams,  or  steel 
plants,  or  nuclear  powerplants.  or  interna- 
tional airlines,  or  new  capital  cities.  If  these 
yield  a  low  real  rate  of  economic  rettirn. 

They  have  to  concentrate  on  projects  which 
have  a  quick  and  a  high  yield.  Most  of 
them  have  to  concentrate  on  agriculture. 
Most  of  them  have  to  curb  their  population 
growth.  They  have  to  be  willing  to  change 
many  of  their  traditional  patterns  of  life 
Md  thought  which  constitute  impediments 
to  rapid  economic  growth.  They  have  to  be 
willing  to  participate  to  the  full  in  outside 
expert  Investigations  Into  their  domestic 
economic  affairs  and  to  consider  sympa- 
thetically the  conclusions  of  those  Investiga- 
tions. They  have  to  accord  to  the  appro- 
priate International  agency  three  basic 
rlghu:  The  right  to  be  informed,  the  right 
to  warn  and  the  right  to  encourage. 

This  can  be  bitter  medicine  for  proud  poor 
countries  and  It  Is  only  proud  countries 
which  are  worth  helping. 

As  for  the  outside  experts  who  participate 
m  Investigations  and  In  dialogs  tm  devel- 


opment with  poor  countries,  much  Is  required 
of  them.  Por  the  giving  of  advice  Is  a  deli- 
cate and  a  hazardous  occupation. 

The  giver  of  advice  can  usefully  remind 
himself  of  foiir  things.  First,  that  human 
judgment  is  fallible.  Second,  that  luck  or 
providence  or  the  unpredictable  plays  a 
large  role  in  economic  development.  I^ird. 
that  while  it  is  a  good  thing  for  poor  people 
to  have  more  to  eat  and  to  wear,  better 
places  to  live  in.  more  and  better  nursee. 
doctors  and  teachers,  and  less  Illness,  it  is  a 
better  thing  for  them  to  have  these  goods 
without  sacrificing  those  ancient  values  of 
their  society  which  can  give  them  a  feeling 
of  belonging  to  a  group,  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  the  (xisslblllty  of  serenity. 

The  fourth  thing  which  a  giver  of  advice 
to  a  poor  country  can  usefully  remind  him- 
self of  Is  that,  even  if  final  truth  has  been 
revealed  to  him.  he  is  not  Moses  laying  down 
the  law  from  Mount  Sinai.  He  Is  a  partner 
speaking  to  a  free  and  equal  partner.  Fo* 
him.  success  is  measured  not  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  advice  he  gives  but  by  how  much 
of  his  wise  advice  Is  accepted.  His  task  is 
one  of  persuasion.  When  he  intervenes  with 
advice  his  "intervention  should  be  in  the 
least  abrasive,  the  least  corrosive  way  pos- 
sible." 

During  the  3  years  I  was  with  the  World 
Bank,  I  became  deeply  involved  in  discus- 
sions with  poor  countries  about  loans  and 
studies  and  consultants  and  advice.  During 
those  years  I  foiind  myself  thinking  of  a 
statement  by  the  great  Indian  poet  and 
philosopher,  Rablndranath  Tagore.  In  one 
of  his  essays  he  was  contending  that  in  India 
in  the  past  the  vise  of  wealth  had  been  sub- 
ject to  what  he  called  "the  strong  presstire 
of  social  will."  "The  donor,"  he  wrote,  "had 
to  give  with  humility;  the  ssoiskrlt  saying 
'sraddhaya  deyang'  give  with  reference,  is 
significant." 

Those  of  us  in  the  rich  coiintrles  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  advice  and  money  to  the 
poor  countries  can  usefully  meditate  on  this 
saying:  "Sraddhaya  deyang,"  give  with  rev- 
erence, give  with  humility. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Europeans  Pear  Flow  of 
Capital  Prom  Rich  to  Poor  Nations  Lags," 
written  by  Max  Frankel,  and  published 
in  the  Ne'w  York  Times  of  Friday.  April  1, 
1966.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Europeans  Feas  Plow  of  Capttai,  Fhom  Rich 

TO  Pooa  Nations  Lags 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

London. — Although  the  Western  alliance  Is 
preoccupied  these  days  by  Its  internal  diplo- 
matic and  military  crises,  many  of  Its  most 
diatlngulshed  public  figures  are  more  deeply 
troubled  by  the  loiog-term  outlook  for  world 
trade  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

It  is  commonplace  in  every  Ehiropean  capi- 
tal, and  especially  In  the  international  eco- 
nomic community  of  Geneva,  to  hear  about 
how  the  rich  keep  getting  richer  while  the 
poor  are  getting  poorer  and  how  the  world 
simply  cannot  survive  half  rich  and  half  des- 
titute. 

But  even  more  perplexing  to  many  officials, 
diplomats,  businessmen,  and  academic  ob- 
servers Is  the  evidence  that  not  nearly 
enough  is  being  done  or  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  the  Industrial  world  of  the  Atlantic  to  re- 
lieve Itself  of  the  certain  misery  and  In- 
stability that  present  trends  suggest. 

LOBBT    ESTABLISHED 

In  Geneva,  this  gloomy  prospect  Is  most 
evident  because  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  has  estab- 
lished   a    permanent    lobby    on    the    issue, 


headed  by  Raul  Prebisch,  the  Latin  American 
economist  who  Is  now  secretary  general  of 
the  organization  established  by  that  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Prebisch  has  made  himself  unpopular 
In  the  industrial  world  with  his  tacMcs  In 
sounding  the  alarm  and  rallying  77  so-called 
developing  nations  for  a  demanding  assault 
upon  the  governments  of  the  20  or  so  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  West. 

But  in  no  capital  ot  the  Western  allies  is 
there  any  challenge  of  hU  complaints  about 
insufficient  action  and  his  forecast  of  perilous 
consequences  if  action  Is  not  taken. 

The  very  nature  and  duration  of  the  prob- 
lem are  In  dispute,  so  that  many  discussions 
of  it  get  bogged  down  In  statistical  combat. 

All  expert*  begin  with  the  knowledge  that 
economic  development  In  the  poor  nations 
depends  upon  the  accumulation  of  Invest- 
ment capital  through  sales  of  goods  to  the 
richer  nations  and  the  receipt  of  moneys 
from  them  in  the  form  of  gifts  and  loans. 

AMOUNT  NEEDED  IN  DI8PUTS 

The  present  flow  of  capital  from  the  rich 
to  the  poor  by  these  means  Is  between  $8  bil- 
lion and  t9.6  billion  a  year,  with  $4  coming 
as  a  result  of  trade  for  every  91  of  aid. 

At  this  point  come  the  argimients.  Some 
contend  that  by  1970  at  least  $15  billion  and 
perhaps  $20  billion  must  flow  to  the  poor 
nations  to  sustain  an  average  economic 
growth  of  rate  sufficient  to  take  care  of  rapid- 
ly growing  populations  and  provide  enough 
left   over   for  significant  Investment. 

Others  argue  that  $12  billion  each  year  Is 
about  all  that  the  poor  nations  can  effec- 
tively use.  especially  since  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  the  nations  that  import 
capital  are  so  different  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  region  to  region. 

The  more  pessimistic  analysts  say  the 
problem  will  grow  worse  unless  the  larger 
sums  are  reached.  The  more  optimistic,  in- 
cluding most  Americans,  say  the  lesser  figure 
would  at  least  keep  the  problem  manageable. 

Almost  all  |x>lltlcal  leaders,  businessmen 
and  students  of  the  problem  agree,  however, 
that  even  the  smaller  figure  will  not  be 
achieved  by  the  policies  now  pursued  or  con- 
templated by  the  Atlantic  nations. 

GAP  I.AMENTED  IN  PARIS 

Discussion  of  this  crisis  Is  widespread 
throughout  Europe.  In  Paris  an  official 
lamented  not  only  this  growing  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  but  what  he  described 
as  the  new  gap  that  economic  and  technical 
advances  are  causing  between  the  United 
States  and  all  the  other  advanced  nations. 

The  failure  to  close  this  new  gap  by  greatly 
expanding  trade  opportunities,  Europeans 
warn,  can  produce  rivalries  and  restrictions 
among  the  richer  nations  that  will  condemn 
the  poor  nations  to  misery  and  violence  for 
a  century. 

A  variety  of  factors  appears  to  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  pessimism  among  Western  spe- 
cialists. Besides  the  disputes  over  basic  sta- 
tistics and  the  Inadequacy  of  experience  with 
rapid  nation  building,  they  cite  the  preoccu- 
pation of  the  United  States  with  Vietnam 
and  with  domestic  economic  growth  and  the 
resignation  if  not  isolationism  of  the  for- 
mer colonial  nations  In  Europe. 

The  specialists  cite  the  Intractability  of 
relatively  modest  trade  problems  in  conflicts 
among  the  Western  and  Communist  nations 
to  develop  the  degree  of  trade  and  commer- 
cial cooperation  of  which  they  are  capable. 

They  cite  the  lack  of  coordination  of  na- 
tional programs  of  foreign  aid  and,  above  all. 
the  poor  prospect  of  any  significant  Increase 
In  the  amounts  of  foreign  aid  in  the  next  few 
years,  for  both  political  and  economic 
reasons. 

ITiey  cite  the  narrow  concern  of  the  ad- 
vanced nations  with  their  balances  of  inflow- 
ing and  outflowing  funds,  and  efforts  to  keep 
a  balance  by  striking  first  at  aid  and  trade 
deficits. 
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Knd  they  clt«  the  refusal  of  th«  adTUiced 
uatlona  to  think  of  a  real  International  OXri- 
Blon  of  labor  that  would  let  relaUyely  eaay 
and  labor-consuming  Industries  In  some 
itTriciiItuni:  fields  and  light  manufacturing, 
sticn  a«  tn  textiles,  p«js  from  the  advanced 
nations  u:  the  poor  oiMa. 

These  unsophisticated  Industries  bare  been 
Jealously  held  by  the  nations  that  have  them, 
no*,  only  by  protective  devices  but  by  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  competitors  tn 
the  poor  nations,  offlclals  aay. 

There  la  despair  among  political  and  eco- 
nomic ofBcULs  about  the  vicious  circle  by 
which  private  capital  Is  flowing  only  to  the 
few  politically  stable  areas  of  the  under- 
developed world  while  the  absence  of  that 
capital  and  of  the  accompanying  political 
interests  virtually  assures  more  Instability. 

There  Is  also  frustration  among  tho««  ac- 
tive in  the  atd  and  trade  field  about  the  In- 
ability thus  far  of  the  richer  nations  to  Im- 
pose necessary  eoonomlc  policies  upon  the 
poorer  nations  so  that  the  most  can  be  had 
out  of  every  salable  crop  and  every  new  In- 
dustry and  out  of  every  dollar  directed  to 
that  nation. 

A  number  of  specific  Ideas  have  been  put 
forward  In  Burope  to  compensate  poor  na- 
tions with  cash  for  export  failures  that  are 
not  due  to  their  own  failures,  for  buffer 
stocks  of  commodities  to  protect  their  prices 
on  the  world  markets,  and  for  specific  tariff 
preferences  to  Individual  poor  nations  by 
Individual  rich  nations 

There  have  also  been  a  variety  of  proposals 
to  stimulate  and  Insure  private  Investment, 
with  only  modest  success  so  far. 

Bach  of  these  measures,  however,  and 
dccens  more  that  are  In  prejjaratlon  In  the 
West  become  the  subject  of  bitter  debate 
among  the  specialists  In  what  Is  described  as 
a  contest  of  governmental  lethargy  if  not 
apsthy. 

"It  U  a  crisis."  said  a  British  official,  "that 
everyone  could  do  something  about  but  oily 
a  few  ever  talk  about." 


PRESS  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
HAYDEN 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
March  27  edition  of  the  Arizona  Dally 
Star,  one  of  the  jnany  fine  newspapers 
published  In  my  State,  there  appeared  a 
.'.uieworthy  feature  on  one  of  our  most 
ooiO%ed  and  respected  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Wrttten  by  Arthur  Edson  of  the  As- 
sociated Press,  and  distributed  to  hun- 
dreds of  AP  clients  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, this  was  an  exceptionally  well-done 
feature  which  I  commend  to  sJl  Members 
of  the  Senate 

I  am  dellKhted  that  through  this  ar- 
acle  mllUorvs  of  Americans  In  other 
Siatt"?  wiU  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  some  of  the  many  accomplish - 
menus  and  the  dlstlng:ulshed  service  of 
my  e^iteemed  colleague  from  Arizona, 
who  has  served  longer  In  Congress  than 
anybody  In  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

In  order  that  It  may  have  even  wider 
distribution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Ricoho 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Aci-s  ordf-red  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko. 
i.1   fa!;ows 

A?!^   N^s    SkNiot    SkNAToa — Hatdbn    Wok 

Long  T«Ntn«  Habo  Wat 

(By  Arthur  MKin) 

Washington — In  its  long  and  often  tur- 
bulent history,  the  VB  Senate  has  produced 
demagogs,  dolts,  flashes  In  the  pan,  nonen- 


ttttea.  egomanlcs.  oonscl«ntlous.plodders  and, 
happily,  an  occasional  statesman. 

But  It  has  turned  out  only  one  Cabi.  Hat- 
onr.  and  the  suspicion  Is  that  there  will 
never  be  another. 

This  shrewd  88-year-old  Democrat  baa 
been  In  CongreM  ever  since  Arlsona  became 
a  SUte — a  rsoord -shattering  54  years. 

And  he  has  done  this  the  hard  way.  In  a 
temple  dedicated  to  wlndbaggery.  he  has 
kept  his  mouth  shut  while  astutely  pushing 
out  Invisible  tentacles  of  power. 

"Caxl  can  walk  through  fresh  snow  and 
never  leave  a  track."  an  admiring  colleague 
once  said. 

There  are  few  other  modern  politicians 
who  have  done  more  to  change  the  face  and 
plot  the  future  of  America.  Deserts  bloom, 
highways  span  the  land,  foreign  aid  wobbles 
through,  all  because  Hatden  has  known 
whom  to  prod  and  how  and  when. 

That  well-advertised  prodder  of  Congress. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was  recognizing  a  feUow 
craf tsn\an  when  be  said : 

"I  know  of  no  more  effective  servant  In 
public  life  today  than  Cahi.  Hatdkn." 

Tet  few  Senators  are  as  unknown — and 
what  national  recognition  be  does  get  Is  for 
the  wrong  reason. 

After  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  as 


stlU  President,  as  Arlaona's  first  Representa- 
tive. Projects  often  need  years  of  oaraful 
cultivation,  and  Hatdbk.  a  patient  gardener, 
has  had  time  to  plant  and  nurture  Ute  seeds 
from  which  mighty  projects  grow. 

His  long  service  In  the  Senate.  Hatden 
moved  over  from  the  House  In  1927,  and  since 
the  Senate  worships  seniority.  Hatokn  Is  its 
god.  or,  more  specifically.  Its  President  pro 
tempore.  This  Is  mostly  an  honorary  title, 
but  It  doee  carry  with  it  a  Government  lim- 
ousine and  chauffeur,  a  status  symbol  largely 
wasted  on  Hatdkn.  He  rarely  goes  out  at 
night,  and  be  Uvea  In  the  Methodist  Build- 
ing, a  block  from  his  office. 

His  Job  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Although  the  Government 
spends  9100  billion  a  year,  each  Senator 
dreams  of  more  Installations  for  his  own 
State.  How  prudent  It  Is  to  be  nice  to  that 
nice  Mr.  Hatdkn.  For  Hatden  helps  render 
the  final  verdict  m  the  dickering  over  dif- 
ferences In  House  and  Senate  money  bills. 
"Ifs  In  conference  that  he  really  shines,"  a 
friend  of  Hatden 's  has  said. 

His  character  and  his  habits.  Loving  to 
compliment  each  other.  Senators  stage  a 
wallow  whenever  one  of  them  passes  a  birth- 
day  or  similar  milestone.     But  when  Hat- 


oU'.r."*^""'!""^"" 'J'^*     "c""^v./   «»<.  —--otn's  turn  comes— he  hates  these  admiration 

f^  H^\  »?°^°  addressed  Congress.  awr-^„  so  much  that  he  sometimes  refuses  to 


for  the  first  time  many  voters  became  awiu« 
of  the  Importance  of  two  emaciated  elders 
perched  behind  the  new  President. 

If  something  had  happened  to  L3J., 
Speaker  John  McCoemack.  then  73.  would 
have  been  sticcesaor.  And  If  McCobuack 
had  also  been  struck  down.  Hatden.  as  the 
Senate's  senior  citizen,  would  under  the 
law  have  been  next  in  line,  and  the  biggest 
Job  In  the  free  world  would  have  fallen  on 
his  tired  shoulders. 

To  many  the  prospect  was  horrifying. 
Even  a  member  of  Hatoen's  staff  was  dis- 
turbed enough  to  ask  the  patriarch  what  he 
would  do  If  a  double  calamity  were  suddenly 
to  propel  him  Into  the  White  House. 

"I'd  call  the  Congress  together,  have  the 
House  elect  a  new  Speaker,  and  then  I'd 
resign  and  let  him  become  President," 
Hatden  said. 

Typically,  while  others  fretted,  he  had 
quietly  decided. 

In  this  self-conscious  age^ — when  poUtl- 
cuns  hire  image  polishers  to  determine  how 
they  should  look  and  poll  takers  to  decide 
what  they  should  say — Hatden 's  attitude  la 
as  refreshing  as  It  Is  hard  to  understand. 

Take  Vietnam.  Hawks  and  doves  soar  and 
flutter  and  worry,  aloud,  of  course,  so  their 
countrymen  wUl  know  what  high-grade 
worriers  they  are. 

Hatden  was  among  those  whose  views 
were  sought  by  the  President  while  he  pon- 
dered whether  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
should  be  resumed.  The  old  Senator  care- 
fuUy  wrote  down  his  views — befitting  a 
former  sheriff,  he  U  mildly  hawkish — but  he 
never  made  his  stand  public. 

Recently  he  granted  an  Interview,  rare  for 
him.  and  he  seemed  surprised  when  asked 
why  he  hadn't  Joined  the  multitudes  In  tell- 
ing the  President  how  to  run  the  war. 

"If  I  was  on  the  Armed  Forces  Committee 
or  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  might 
do  It."  Hatden  sal*,  without  conviction. 

"But  as  appropriations  chairman,"  he  said, 
"it's  my  Job  to  look  over  the  budget  and 
provide  the  money  to  carry  on.  It  Isn't 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  speech.  If  I  put 
my  time  in  making  speeches.  I  wouldn't 
attend  to  my  business,  that's  all." 

It's  easier  to  say  that  a  Senator  has  power 
than  to  explain  how  he  got  it,  but  It  is  essen- 
tial to  anyone  Intsrested  in  understanding 
that  beguiling,  maddening  Institution,  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Hatdkn  derives  his  power  from  such  di- 
verse sources  as — 

His  long  service  in  Congress.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  1912.  when  Howard  Taft  was 


show  up  for  his  own  party — a  new  element 
can  be  spotted. 

Among  the  lush  adjectives  are  testimoni- 
als, from  Democrats  and  Republicans,  of 
how  they  arrived  In  the  Senate  bewildered 
and  HI  at  ease,  and  of  how  Hatden  sought 
them  out  to  offer  help. 

"I  do  not  believe  he  has  an  enemy."  Lyn- 
don Johnson  once  said. 

This  good  will  from  all  Includes  Barry 
Goldwater.  panting  to  return  to  the  Senate 
he  left  to  run  for  the  Presidency.  Goldwater 
has  said  he  will  run  against  bis  old  friend 
Hatden  In  1998  although  in  1958  he  said  on 
the  Senate  floor : 

"As  a  Republican,  Mr.  President.  I  find  my- 
self In  grjat  sympathy  with  the  people  of  my 
State  who  have  eternal  gratitude  for  the 
service  of  Carl  Hatden  In  the  Senate." 

There's  this  summation  from  a  man  who 
had  a  chance  to  watch  him  closely  for  years: 

"I  don't  think  you  can  impress  him  very 
easily.  Well,  you  don't  Impress  him  at  all. 
No  one  does.  I  don't  think  he  knows  the 
word  fear  or  Insecurity.  Even  death  doesn't 
scare  him.  He  wants  to  live,  but  he  looks 
up>on  death  as  a  natural,  inevitable  thing." 

Most  of  his  contemporaries  are  long  gone, 
but,  fortunately,  I  had  a  rambling  and  de- 
lightful Interview  with  Henry  PounUln 
Aahurst  shortly  before  his  death  In  1962  at 
the  age  of  87. 

Ashurst  was  a  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
29  years,  and  he  and  Hatdkn  made  a  curious 
but  effective  team:  Hatden,  taciturn,  dry. 
a  quiet  operator  who  got  In  his  licks  behind 
scenes;  Ashurst.  flamboyant,  a  wildly  rococo 
orator  whose  voice  was  so  [>owerful  his  Inti- 
mate conversations  could  startle  Innocents  a 
block  away. 

Zestfully,  Ashurst  recalled  that  glorious 
period  when  he  and  Hatden  engaged  In  a 
filibuster:  They  believed  the  provisions  for 
building  Boulder  Dam  Impinged  on  Arizona's 
rlghu. 

"Hatden  was  the  engineer."  Ashurst 
boomed.  "He  knew  the  rainfall,  the  soil,  the 
precise  nuniber  of  kilowatts  the  dams  would 
produce.  But  he  was  making  the  shells,  not 
firing  them." 

The  old  man  who  had  fired  the  shells  that 
Hatdkn  made  smiled  at  the  memory.  "Now 
I  might  get  up  and  say.  'Mr.  President,  under 
Charles  V — .'  and  so  on  and  on.  And  when  I 
finished  Hatdkn  would  take  the  floor  and  say, 
'Mr.  President,  let's  look  at  the  soil  on  which 
this  dam  is  to  b«  built.'  " 

They  won  that  fight  eventually,  but  Ash- 
urst. the  indefatigable  talker,  knew  that 
talk  could  be  costly.    "I  used  to  teU  my  ool- 
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leagues  that  every  speech  Is  a  deadly  enemy, 
for  It  puts  a  powerful  weapon  In  the  band 
of  your  opponent. 

"Well,  Hatdkn  will  never  loae  a  vote  on 
what  he  has  said." 

In  theory,  garrulity  Is  an  affliction  of  the 
aged,  but  perhaps  tn  reality  those  who  bab- 
ble when  they  are  old  also  babbled  when  they 
were  young.  Certainly  Hatden  has  escaped 
the  Infection,  as  any  interviewer  soon  learns. 

For  here's  a  man  whose  great-grandfather 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War:  whose 
father  left  Independence,  Mo.,  with  an  ox 
train  In  1846;  whose  mother,  Sally  Calvert 
Davis,  of  Arkansas,  was  delayed  on  her  trip 
west  to  teach  school  because  buffaloes  got 
on  the  railroad  tracks;  who.  as  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Hayden's  Perry,  now 
Tempe.  was  proclaimed  by  the  Salt  River 
Herald  as  "the  prize  baby  of  Maricopa 
County." 

Who  vividly  remembers  the  Indian  up- 
risings and  the  capture  of  Geronlmo:  "Why 
the  name  of  that  murderous  old  villain  was 
shouted  by  paratroopers  when  they  Jumped 
Is  a  mystery  to  me,"  he  grumbled  80  years 
later. 

Who  went  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
In  1902  and  thus  missed  out  on  playing 
center  for  Stanford  In  the  first  Rose  Bowl 
game  (Michigan  won,  49  to  0) ;  who  married 
Nan  Downing  and  who  lived  happily  with 
ber  for  63  years  until  her  death  In  1901 
even  though  her  pet  name  for  him  was 
"Bugs";  who  as  a  sheriff  when  the  West  was 
wUd  once  captured  two  tough  train  robbers, 
the  Woodson  brothers,  and  who  when  his 
wife  complained  of  the  danger  explained  that 
no  one  could  get  hurt:  "I  never  carry  a  loaded 
gun."  he  said. 

Who  on  his  trip  east  to  become  Arizona's 
Congressman  had  a  long  talk  with  a  fellow 
passenger.  William  Jennings  Bryan;  who  has 
worked  with  10  Presidents,  who  has  voted  for 
two  World  Wars  and  who  has  watched  and 
helped  nurse  along  a  nation  until  It  ranks 
at  or  near  the  top  in  wealth,  In  might,  In 
worries  and  In  frustrations. 

What  anecdotes  and  what  insights  Hatden 
has  to  have. 

Yet  true  to  his  creed,  Hatdkn's  replies  to 
questions  are  squeezed  as  dry  as  the  budget 
&gures  he  studies. 

When  asked  to  compare  men  he  served 
with  In  Congress.  Hatden  says  cautiously: 

"There  were  able  Senators  then  and  there 
are  able  Senators  now.  We  have  lots  of  men 
of  ability  now." 

Nor  will  he  criticize  his  beloved  Senate. 
"I  like  It  Just  as  it  Is,"  he  says.  "Our  fore- 
fathers worked  out  a  very  good  system,  I 
wouldn't  change  it." 

If  Hatden  is  no  longer  frisky,  he's  still 
tough.  He  took  an  18,000-mile  tour  between 
sessions — he  wanted  to  know  how  much 
money  was  needed  for  Vietnam. 

It's  the  nature  of  his  profession  for  a 
poUUclan  to  grasp  for  power:  it's  the  nature 
of  the  seniority  system  that  his  power  comes 
relatively  late  In  life.  And  power  once 
grasped  Is  not  easy  to  relinquish. 

In  1962  Hatden  won  reelection  even 
though  he  could  be  In  Arizona  for  only  13 
days,  and  even  though  he  spent  the  last  13 
days  of  the  campaign  In  a  hospital  here. 

Although  Hatden  has  usually  supported 
Democratic  Presidents,  be  has  never  bragged 
about  It  and,  characteristically,  has  never 
alienated  anybody. 

So  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son pitched  In  to  help,  and  conservatives 
gave  time  and  money. 

"There's  never  been  another  victory  like 
It  In  history."  a  major  participant  in  that 
campaign  said. 

Yet  the  guess  has  to  be  that  Hatden  won't 
try  again  at  90.  It  would  b«  too  difficult. 
It  would  seem  to  perform  a  political  miracle 


a  second  time,  especially  with  a  man  like 
Goldwater  running. 

Hatdkn,  of  course,  isn't  talking. 

And  he  seems  content  with  his  unique  role 
as  the  silent  Senator. 

"You're  In  the  paper  for  today,  in  tele- 
vision for  today,"  the  old  man  said,  "then 
people  forget  it.  The  only  way  I  know  is 
to  do  a  day's  work  the  beet  way  I  can." 


THE  STATES,  THE  VEHICLE  EQUIP- 
MENT SAFETY  COMMISSION,  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  an  increasing  Interest  in 
Congress  about  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
duce the  appalling  rate  of  accidents  on 
our  highways.  This  attention  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  Congress  as  to  how 
the  Federal  Government  may  contribute 
most  effectively  In  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  traffic  safety  Is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  our  serious  consideration. 

However,  as  one  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  field  for  some  years, 
I  am  also  concerned  that  in  Its  legiti- 
mate pursuit  of  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest the  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  panicked  Into  hasty  or  ill-advised 
action  that  could  create  more  problems 
than  it  would  solve. 

SpeclflcaUy,  we  should  not  overlook 
or  discard  the  tremendous  amount  of 
constructive  work  which  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  interstate  compact 
methods. 

We  already  have  an  organized  and 
fimctionlng  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  formed  by  an  interstate 
compact.  Forty-four  of  the  fifty  States 
have  ratified  this  compact  and  the  re- 
mainder are  exp)ected  to  affirm  it  within 
the  next  year. 

This  Commission  already  has  Issued  a 
tire  performance  regulation  after  exten- 
sive study,  and  this  regulation  is  now  in 
the  process  of  being  considered  by  the 
Member  States.  Several  of  the  States, 
including  California,  have  already 
adopted  it. 

First  as  a  member  of  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  and  later  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  Roads  and  Highway 
Safety,  I  was  privileged  to  play  a  part  in 
the  efforts  which  led  to  formation  of  the 
compact  commission. 

The  chairman  of  that  commission,  Mr. 
Louis  P.  Spitz,  recently  Issued  a  compre- 
hensive statement  regarding  its  work 
which  I  commend  to  all  members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Spitz,  who  is  director  of  motor  ve- 
hicles for  the  State  of  Nevada,  offers 
some  valuable  suggestions  in  this  state- 
ment— especially  one  directed  at  bring- 
ing the  Federal  Government  Into  this 
Interstate  compact  as  a  working  partner. 

In  my  judgment,  this  suggestion  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  as  a  practioU  way  to 
recognize  the  legitimate  national  inter- 
est in  traffic  safety  «uid  to  harness  Fed- 
eral resources  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner to  work  with  the  States,  where  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  job  must  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Mr,  Spitz  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the' state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  States,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Satett 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Goveknmbnt 
(Statement  of  Mr.  Louis  P.  Spitz,  Chairman. 

Vehicle    Equipment    Safety    C<»nmlsslon, 

Mar.  30.  1966) 

The  growing  Interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  vehicle  components,  vehicular 
equipment,  and  the  entire  field  of  highway 
safety  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  States  can 
continue  for  very  long  to  have  a  significant 
policymaking  and  administrative  role  in  the 
vehicle  equipment  safety  field,  unless  they 
find  some  way  of  coordinating  their  activities 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Initial  problem  is  much  more  Intense  for  the 
States,  because  the  Federal  Government  Is 
constitutionally  able  to  preempt  most  If  not 
all  of  those  areas  for  which  the  States  pres- 
ently exercise  responsibility. 

However,  In  the  final  analysis,  the  prob- 
lem is  Just  as  severe  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  even  though  Congress  and 
the  national  administration  may,  in  the 
belief  that  popular  need  requires  it,  seek  to 
regulate  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  field, 
only  the  States  have  the  administrative 
machinery  and  experience  to  enforce  such 
regulation  at  any  level  that  can  bo]}e  to 
protect  the  public  safety. 

The  establishment  of  the  Vehicle  Equip- 
ment Safety  Commission  has  constituted  a 
recognition  by  the  States  that  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  among  them  was  desirable  in 
discharging  their  vehicular  safety  responsi- 
bilities. It  was  the  view  of  the  States,  ap- 
parently supported  by  Congress  when  It  en- 
acted the  Beamer  resolution,  that  Interstate 
cooperation  oould  do  the  Job.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  the  Federal  Government  now  intends 
to  take  a  major  substantive  hand,  It  should 
not  do  so  unilaterally. 

The  present  need  app>ears  to  be  to  fuse 
Federal  and  State  activities.  Since  there  Is 
a  good  chance  that  the  bills  now  before 
Congress,  or  the  policies  underlying  them, 
will  set  the  major  tone  of  Federal -State  re- 
lations in  the  motor  vehicle  field  for  some 
time  to  come,  an  examination  of  the  possi- 
bilities against  this  background  seems  to  be 
the  best  way  to  begin. 

Since  Federal  action  taken  without  refer- 
ence to  State  policy  Interests  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  Is  undesirable,  and  State 
action  without  preference  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeht  may  in  future  be  politically  and 
constitutionally  Impossible,  the  only  prac- 
ticable course  may  be  Joint  action  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  While  a 
good  Joint  mechanism  is  being  developed, 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 
can  still  continue  to  adopt  standards  which 
will  serve  in  the  interim. 

At  the  present  time,  committees  of  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  are  at 
work  on  regulations  for  brakes,  crash  hel- 
mets, safety  glass,  inspection,  lighting,  and 
seatbelts,  and  a  variety  of  other  components 
including  a&pecte  of  the  interior  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion and  the  compact  which  brought  it  into 
being,  represent  a  made-to-order  means  of 
securing  real  Joint  Federal-State  action.  It 
Is  already  a  Joint  mechanism  of  the  Sta  «8 
(44  of  them  and  the  District  of  Columbia). 

The  regulations  which  the  Commission 
promulgates  can  be  developed  from  a  wide 
variety  of  available  standards,  from  sources 
such  as  public  and  private  research  and 
testing  bodies,  the  States  themselves  and 
the  several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  such  as  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Federal  participation  In  the  Ve- 
hicle Equipment  Safety  Commission  would 
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:.o;  rriaii^e  or  Utnlt  the  avallablUtf  ol  the8« 
SOUP  «s.  but  It  would  [>rovide  the  Federal 
0'-)verr.iiient  with  a  direct  meftna  of  stlmu- 
la-arig  faster  action  along  Unea  which  It 
bettpves  to  e>e  In  the  natttmal  lnt«r««t. 

I^  the  Federal  Oorerninent  wer«  to  Jotn 
tne  compact,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Comnussion  could  develop  equipment  safety 
regulations  which  would  then  have  the  statxis 
of  both  Federal  and  State  action.  Since  the 
result  would  be  State  action  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral action,  the  States  would  be  justified 
in  enforcing  these  regulations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  interest  would  be  served 
bj'    the    Federal    voice    In    the    Commission. 

Making  the  Federal  Government  eligible 
to  Join  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com- 
pa.  t  would  require  amendment  of  It.  At 
present,  the  compact  defines  "State"  as  a 
State,  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Oolumbla.  or  the 
CDmmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Only  States 
are  presently  eligible  parties.  However,  there 
18  nothing  legally  Impossible  about  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernoient  Joining  a  compact.  In 
fact,  there  u  "ue  example  of  Just  such  a 
situaiior.  In  '.^6;  the  four  States  of  New 
YorS.  New  Jersey  Pe:,:i«7!vaiUa.  and  Dela- 
ware smd  the  Feeler...  frj-emment  entered 
;;.t.j  the  DeUwa.-p  R.  ^r  Baain  Compact 
wtL.ch  estibiLshes  .4;.  ...ters  ••r:.;nentaJ  com- 
□u.iaic.n  with  coniprel.ei:^:  , »  regulatory  and 
iclnim-strative  funcuons  relating  to  water 
!ind  related  land  resource  maoagemant  and 
deveiopment  >;:  the  Delaware  Blver  Basin. 

Whue  the  luljject  matter  of  vehicle  equip- 
ment safety  is  -lifferent  than  the  subject 
covered  by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
pact, thui  pyderal-lntentate  compact  In  the 
WHt^r  resources  field  provides  a  precedent 
that  can  b«  used  In  other  fields,  where  ap- 
prupriate  The  policy  reasons  are  also 
;inaio^-.i<ui  In  the  Delaware  Instance,  both 
the  Petler.ll  Oovernment  and  the  States  had 
i;.tere«ts  >sca!  authority,  and  administrative 
needs  that  could  best  be  served  by  joint 
eiercise   jt  their  respective  powers. 

Drafinj  &  suitable  amendment  to  the  Ve- 
.'iicie  Equipment  Safety  Compact  for  the  pur- 
»<»e  contempiate<-l  »  Mxid  not  be  dUBcult. 
The  only  real  q  ii-fit,:on  ;s  what  should  be  the 
nature  ot  tti-?  Federal  Oovermnent's  par- 
tic;  pat  ion 

ri-.e  simplest  form  of  Federal  participation 
would  be  to  make  the  Federal  Oovernment 
»nalogous  lo  a  party  State.  Its  repreaenta- 
tive  wiuld  be  »  member  ot  tile  Commission. 
Whenever  the  Commission  adopted  regula- 
tions specifying  star.dBLrd.s  for  equipment 
safety  thnse  .-egulations  could  become  Fed- 
erii  law  in  the  t&ine  way  that  they  become 
.-jt  ite   law 

T"he  p;irt.-ular  .-^leaning  of  this  process  so 
'*r  a«  the  Fenlera.  Government  Is  concerned 
»•  )u;d  t>e  that  the  Commission's  equipment 
^.ire-y  reif'i.H*.  n.»  r..uid  be  made  directly  ap- 
plicable as  r»<:i^^iri':  .t:::l»  toe  vehicles  and 
vehi-ular  eqaipnner.t  r  components  wherever 
rr.anifacrured  or  sold  It  would  also  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
mukinsr  the  r»arulatlon8.  along  with  the  State. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  preaent 
relationship  of  the  Commission's  product  to 
State  law  It  may  be  neceosary  to  forego  the 
leioslatlve  route  for  adoption  of  Commission 
redfjlation^  as  it  is  now  thought  such  proce- 
dure may  not  be  sufficiently  expeditious.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider  universal  use  of  the  ad- 
i-.iniatrmtive  means  of  placing  Oommlaalon 
reg\i!aUons  !n  effect  in  the  States.  This 
triuid  be  doi;e  by  statutes  In  each  of  the 
:4tates  now  employing  the  legislative  route 
option.  M-  by  amendment  of  the  compact, 
thereby  denyuij  the  use  of  this  option  to  any 
meir.  ber  Stat* 

i^na'her  issue  which  must  be  conslcered  Is 
the  .>nn;;  strength  to  be  accorded  the  Fed- 
era.  G^'vernment  on  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission.  At  preeent.  all  parties 
have  one  vote  each.    Tbla  U  also  the  pattern 


In  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact.  Bow- 
ever,  in  that  Instance  there  are  only  a  lim- 
ited nimaber  of  States. 

Another  possible  arrangement  is  that  con- 
templated for  the  NortlMaatem  Water  and 
Related  Land  Resources  Compact.  This 
agreement  would  have  created  a  planning 
agency  of  the  six  New  England  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

While  the  compact  itself  Is  no  longer  being 
actively  pursued  (its  objectives  are  being 
achieved  by  a  somewhat  different  Federal- 
interstate  mechanism),  the  voting  arrange- 
ments of  this  compact  are  interesting.  In 
effect,  they  would  have  given  the  Federal 
Government  half  the  voting  strength  and 
the  participating  States  the  other  half.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  arrange- 
ment if  the  Federal  Oovernment  were  to  be- 
come party  to  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission. 

Another  point  at  which  the  extent  of  the 
federal  participation  requires  some  thought 
is  In  the  area  of  the  Commission's  budget. 
The  financial  formula  now  In  the  vehicle 
equipment  safety  compact  Is  based  signifi- 
cantly on  the  proportion  of  registered  motor 
vehicles  in  each  of  the  party  States 

Since  all  the  vehicles  concerned  are  regis- 
tered In  the  United  States,  the  proper  share 
to  l>e  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  wo«ild 
have  to  be  considered  separately.  The  com- 
pact could  be  amended  to  divide  Commis- 
sion budget  requests  into  two  parts :  m  States' 
share  to  be  apportioned  under  the  present 
formula,  and  a  Federal  share  that  could 
constitute  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  entire 
budget,  or  which  could  be  calculated  on  the 
tMLsts  of  a  formula 


DECREASE  IN  PRICES  OP  FARM 
COMMODITIES  A  HARDSHIP  FOR 
FARMSRS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
frequently  the  activities  and  policies  of 
this  administration  mystify  me. 

On  March  30,  the  U-S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  released  Its  Index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  and  Its  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities 
and  services — Including  Interest,  taxes, 
and  farm  wages. 

The  report  notes  that  the  parity  ratio 
for  prices  received  by  farmers  declined 
to  82  in  March,  but  was  well  above  the 
parity  ratio  of  75  one  year  earlier.  It 
might  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  Decem- 
ber of  1960  the  parity  ratio  was  81,  and 
that  since  February  of  1961  the  parity 
ratio  for  5  years  was  below  this  flgnre — 
generally  ranging  from  74  to  78. 

The  report  notes  also  that  the  prices 
paid  by  farmers  index  increased  2  points 
and  was  4  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

The  report  reveals  some  other  inter- 
esting figures  Using  a  ratio  based  on 
1957-59  as  100,  it  is  noted  that  for  March 
1966: 

F^rst.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  wages 
had  moved  up  to  127. 

Second.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
taxes  had  moved  up  to  165. 

Third.  Prices  paid  by  fanners  for  in- 
terest had  moved  up  to  232. 

Fourth.  Seed  costs  had  gone  up  to  110. 

Fifth.  Feeder  livestock  had  moved  up 
to  116. 

Sixth.  Family  living  items  had  risen 
to  110. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  increase 
in  interest  is  that  farm  debt  has  in- 
creased so  greatly.  Over  the  past  5 
years  it  rose  by  $14  billion,  and  the  farm 


debt  to  fairm  asset  ratio  has  grown 
steadily  worse. 

Balanced  against  these  increases,  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  tak- 
ing all  farm  products  into  consideration, 
had  risen  to  112.  This  average  figure 
takes  into  account  81  for  food  grains,  107 
for  feed  grains,  1 19  for  oil-bearing  crops 
such  as  soybeans.  130  for  commercial 
vegetables,  140  for  fresh  market  vege- 
tables, 123  for  meat  animals,  108  for 
dairy  products,  and  110  for  poultry  and 
eggs. 

It  is  clear  that,  overall,  costs  of  farm 
production  have  gone  up  more  since  1959 
than  prices  for  farm  products.  In  other 
words,  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers 
has  been  growing  worse.  This  is  why, 
for  example,  more  dairy  farmers  are 
going  out  of  business,  selling  off  their 
dairy  herds,  and  milk  production  has 
been  going  down. 

In  the  face  of  this  picture,  one  reads 
with  shock  and  amazement  this  morn- 
ing's edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  contains  an  article  captioned: 
"Freeman  Elated  Over  Price  Drops,"  with 
a  second  caption  reading:  "He  predicts 
further  cuts  in  cost  of  farm  products." 
According  to  the  article : 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of  Fed- 
eral farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Indicated  that  he  was  pleased  with  a 
decrease  in  farm  prices. 

Of  course,  no  one  likes  to  see  the  con- 
sumer price  index  go  up,  as  it  has  been 
doing  steadily  and  increasingly  over  the 
past  5  years  of  tills  administration. 
When  this  happens.  It  indicates  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  going 
down — that  inflation  Is  taking  place. 
However,  to  try  to  handle  this  problem 
by  holding  down  wages,  holding  down 
farm  prices,  or  holding  down  retail  prices 
is  to  work  on  the  symptoms  of  Inflation 
and  not  on  the  cause  of  inflation. 

The  root  cause  of  inflation  is  more 
money — Including  credit — in  circulation 
than  available  goods  and  services;  and 
the  foundation  for  this  situation  is  laid 
by  the  action  of  a  majority  of  Members 
of  Congress  voting  to  spend  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  more  than  the  Federal 
Government  takes  in,  year  after  year. 

During  the  last  5  years,  a  majority  of 
Members  of  Congress  have  run  this  coun- 
try $33  billion  deeper  into  debt,  and  this 
has  been  accompanied  by  $53  billion  of 
inflation. 

No  wonder  costs  of  farm  production 
have  gone  up.  They  went  up  $4  billion 
in  the  last  5  yesu-s,  almost  $1  billion  dur- 
ing 1965  alone.  A  good  chunk  of  this 
increase  Is  due  to  inflation. 

And  now  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  ought  to  be  the  flrst  one  to  wish  to 
see  fanners  relieved  of  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  says  that  he  is  pleased  over  de- 
clining farm  prices.  I  believe  he  should 
be  thinking  more  about  fairer  prices  for 
farmers,  just  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  he  concerned  that  the  working  man 
receive  fair  wages. 

I  pointed  out  last  year,  in  my  supple- 
mental views  to  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee's  report  on  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  that,  comparing  the 
base  period  of  1946-50  to  1964,  wages  In- 
creased— on   the   average — 176   percent. 
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national  net  Income  inci-eased  140  per- 
cent, corporate  iwofits — before  taxes — 
increased  88  percent,  and  net  farm  in- 
come declined  16  percent.  It  is  evident 
that  farmers  have  not  been  shaiing  fairly 
in  the  national  net  income  in  compari- 
son with  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
New  York  Times  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freeman  Euiteb  Over  Price  Drops — He  Pre- 
dicts PuBTHER  Cuts  in  Cost  op  Fasm 
Products 

(By  William  M.BlRlr) 
Washinoton,  March  31. — Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  expressed  pleasure 
today  with  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  farm 
products  had  dropped  recently. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
Federal  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture indicated  that  he  was  pleased  with  a 
decrease  In  farm  prices.  Like  Mr.  Freeman, 
the  officials  were  happy  to  note  that  con- 
sumers would  benefit  from  lower  prices  by 
this  Eununer. 

"If  the  food  marketing  Industry  will  re- 
spond quickly  to  lower  farm  prices  over  the 
ne-t  several  months,"  Mr.  TVeeman  told  a 
news  conference,  "retail  prices  also  can  be 
lower  sooner." 

Not  only  have  farm  prices  fallen  since 
February  15,  Mr.  Freeman  said,  but  the  aver- 
age prices  of  Bll  farm  products  should  be  6 
to  10  percent  lower  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  year  than  they  are  now. 

PRICK    SUPPORTS    RAISED 

The  Secretary's  prediction  came  as  he  an- 
nounced an  Increase  In  the  Federal  support 
prices  for  milk  and  soybeans  to  encourage 
production  of  these  products,  now  In  short 
supply.  Both  Increases  are  aimed  at  pre- 
venting runaway  prices  and  resulting  higher 
costs  to  consumers. 

He  Increased  the  support  for  milk  used  In 
manufacturing  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
dairy  products  26  cents  per  100  pounds  to  a 
level  of  $3.50  for  the  new  marketing  year 
starting  tomorrow. 

The  new  prop  is  below  the  current  market 
price  of  about  $3.19.  resulting  from  low  milk 
production  and  a  surge  In  the  demand  for 
some  dairy  products,  particularly  cheese. 

The  new  support  level  for  butter  will  be 
«1  6  cents  a  pound  compared  with  59.4  cents. 
Mr.  Freeman  said  butter  prices  already  had 
dropped  2  cents  a  pound  since  February  15. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Freeman  said  he  would 
lift  the  quota  on  the  Imjjort  of  Cheddar 
cheese  to  help  overcome  the  imbalance  In 
manufacturing  milk  supplies. 

This  Imbalance  has  developed  as  cheese 
and  butter  manufacturers  compete  for  ex- 
isting supplies  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
divert  milk  from  butter  production. 

Many  small  creameries  face  disaster  from 
the  cost-price  squeeze  resulting  from  the 
Imbalance,  the  Department  said.  The  in- 
crease in  butter  prices  also  threatens  to  hurt 
the  market  for  butter  and  In  the  long  run 
injure  those  dairy  farmers  who  produce 
mainly  for  butter  production,  it  said. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  President  Johnson  was 
directing  the  Tariff  Commtaslon  to  report 
on  the  advisability  of  high  Cheddar  cheese 
Import  quotas  for  an  extended  period. 

The  present  yearly  quota  of  2  78  mllUon 
pounds  wiu  be  raised  by  926,700  pounds,  one- 
t«nth  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  U.S.  con- 
sumpuon,  Mr.  Freeman  said.  This  will  ex- 
tend through  June  30.  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  are  the  main  Importers  preeently. 

Mr.  Freeman  gave  this  rundown  on  farm 
price  decreases  since  February  15: 

Mr.  Freeman  revoked  the  suspension  be 
n»d  announced  on  March  1  on  fluid,  or  bot- 


tling milk,  prices  In  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  areas.  The  revocation,  he  said,  would 
be  effective  April  10  and  would  tend  to  peg 
fluid  milk  prices  about  22  cents  higher  per 
100  pounds  through  June  than  the  Federal 
orders  would  have  provided. 

Hogs  down  4  cents  a  pound,  foUowed  by 
a  10-to-ia  percent  decline  in  the  wholesale 
price  of  bacon  and  pork.  Lambs  also  down 
4  cents  a  pound.  Butter  down  2  cents  a 
pound.  Soybean  and  com  oil  down  more 
than  6  percent. 

Fresh  lettuce  down  36  percent,  cabbage, 
celery,  and  onions  down  more  than  20  per- 
cent. Fresh  oranges  and  grapefruit  off  7 
percent.     Eggs  down  3  cents  per  doaen. 

He  predicted  the  following  declines  by  the 
end  ol  the  year : 

Poultry  and  eggs,  down  15  to  20  percent; 
vegetables,  down  30  to  25  percent:  potatoes, 
10  percent:  meat  animals.  S  percent. 


EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  LIVESTOCK 
HIDES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  another 
mystifying  action  was  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  March  11,  when  the 
Commerce  Department  announced  ex- 
port quotas  for  cattle  hides. 

Few  of  us  here  can  forget  the  contro- 
versy which  swirled  around  falling  cat- 
tle prices  in  1964  and  the  efforts  of  many 
of  us  to  limit  beef  imports  to  this  coun- 
try to  a  reasonable  level  so  that  fair  live- 
stock prices  would  be  restored. 

In  fighting  efforts  to  limit  imports,  the 
administration  asserted  that  one  way  out 
of  the  problem  would  be  to  step  up  the 
development  of  beef  export  channels. 

On  May  12,  1964.  President  Johnson 
assured  farm  editors  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  planning  to  help  in  develop- 
ing export  markets. 

On  Jtme  9.  1964.  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
cultui'e  Orville  Freeman  declared  that: 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  legislate 
quotas  which,  while  serving  no  immediate 
purpose,  would  weaken  the  position  of  our 
Oovernment  in  attempting  to  expand  mar- 
kets for  all  of  American  agriculture  In  the 
current  GATT  negotiations. 

He  then  said  that  the  Government 
would  take  steps  to  develop  export  mar- 
kets, particularly  in  Western  Europe. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  expressed  intent 
of  those  two  statements  by  the  admin- 
istration: Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
expand  and  develop  markets  abroad  for 
our  agricultural  commodities,  including 
those  relating  to  the  beef  industry. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  statements,  the 
administration  now  has  placed  quotas  on 
exports  of  American  livestock  hides. 

Need  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
beef  Industry,  taking  the  statements  by 
the  administration  at  face  value,  has 
spent  large  sums  of  money  to  develop  an 
export  market  for  hides,  a  byproduct  of 
the  industry.  Even  the  Department  of 
Agriculttire.  through  its  able  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  has  spent  money  for 
this  purpose. 

The  1965  export  trade  in  cattle  hides 
was  estimated  at  13.3  million  pieces, 
valued  at  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars — and  a  sizable  15  percent  above 
that  of  1964. 

In  1964,  the  latest  figures  available,  it 
was  estimated  tliat  the  value  of  Iowa 
exjKjrts  of  hides  and  skins  was  close  to 
$9  million,  only  $100,000  of  which  went 
through  Government  channels.    Indica- 


tions are  that  the  value  of  1965  expiorts 
was  much  higher. 

It  is  estimated  that  enforcement  of 
the  quota  system  already  has  cut  hide 
prices  to  such  a  degree  In  Iowa  that  it 
will  cost  Iowa  beef  producers  $12  million 
annually. 

Garland  Russell  of  Des  Moines,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Iowa  Packing  Co.,  es- 
timates that  the  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  adversely  affect  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  by  about  $45  mil- 
lion. 

And  the  Livestock  Market  Digest,  in 
its  edition  of  March  21,  remarked: 

The  action  Is  difficult  to  understand  if 
agricultviral  prosperity  Is  actually  an  objec- 
tive of  Washington  officialdom,  but  It  Is 
doubly  so  when  these  same  officials  seem  so 
concerned  with  maintaining  a  sizable  quan- 
tity of  exports  for  dollars,  or  building  new 
markets,  in  order  to  help  minimize  the  siz- 
able VB.  foreign  payments  deficit. 

What  is  the  curious  thinking  behind 
this  action  by  the  administration? 
Well,  there  is  concern  over  the  increasing 
Consumer  Price  Index.  If  the  cost  of 
shoes  goes  up,  this  will  further  increase 
the  consumer  price  index.  So,  let  us 
hold  down  the  cost  of  hides  so  that  the 
cost  of  shoes  will  not  go  up.  And  who 
will  aJosorb  the  cost  of  this  action?  Wliy. 
the  farmer,  of  course — the  very  one  who 
is  not  sharing  fairly  in  the  national  j^t 
income  and  is  being  forced  off  the  farm 
by  the  worsening  cost-price  squeeze. 
The  order  imposing  hide  quotas  ought  to 
be  rescinded. 

In  the  column  entitled  "Capitol  Stuff" 
published  in  the  March  30  Issue  of  the 
Washington  E>aily  News,  the  perceptive 
columnist,  Ted  Lewis,  reports  that  a 
secret  memorandum  was  submitted  to 
the  President  on  March  17  by  his  Eco- 
nomic Council  claiming  that  the  export 
controls  on  hides  would  definitely  hold 
down  a  rise  in  shoe  prices;  that  increases 
In  hide  and  leather  prices  would  have 
forced  an  increase  in  shoe  prices  of  5 
percent  or  more;  that  shoe  producers 
gave  assurances  that  they  would  "co- 
operate" in  holding  down  prices.  How- 
ever, he  points  out  that  there  were  no 
'haid"  assurances,  and  that  fall  price 
schedules  now  indicate  that  shoes  will 
be  up  5  percent  by  the  time  the  children 
start  back  to  school  again. 

On  March  21, 1  pointed  out  that  action 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
making  abrwrmally  large  sales  of  CCC 
stocks  of  com  had  been  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  market  piice  of  corn. 
I  would  invite  my  colleagues  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  that  date  for  the 
details.  Here  again,  we  have  action  that 
Is  seeking  to  hold  down  the  consumer 
price  index  by  holding  down  farm  in- 
come, when  the  action  ought  to  be  for 
the  administration  and  its  controlled 
Congress  to  stop  its  mulUbillion-dollar 
deficit  spending  and  the  inflation  which 
is  causing  the  consumer  price  index  to 
go  HP- 

Mr\President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "See  $12 
Million  Cattle  Hide  Loss."  from  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  of  March  20 ;  an 
editorial  entitled  "Action  on  Hide  Li- 
censes Could  Hurt  Agriculture,"  from  the 
Livestock  Market  Digest  of  March  21; 
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and  ar.  editorial  entitled  "Criaia  In 
Cattle  Hides."  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  23.  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ari;icles 
Aere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, sls  foUows: 

iProm  the  De*  Molnea  Sunday  R«gtater, 

Mat.  ao,  1»6«| 

Sxx    112    HiiAJon    CAnxK    Hmi    Lo«a — 13.3 

MiLUON  Cattuc  HiDsa  Expoktsb  to  POKXICir 

CouNT«i«a  IN  1996 

(By  Ed  Helns) 

Quotas  placed  on  ezporta  of  American  live- 
stock hides  drew  heavy  oppoeltlon  laat  week 
from  Iowa  agriculture,  meat  Industry,  and 
government  ofllclala. 

Iowa  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Kenneth 
Owen  said  the  quota  system  already  has  cut 
hide  prices  at  a  rate  which  wUl  "cost  the 
Iowa  beef  producers  913  million  a  year"  In 
reduced  live  cattle  prices. 

Representative  Nsal  SMrrH,  Democrat,  of 
Iowa,  said  the  export  quota  order  already 
has  caused  a  drop  of  35  cents  per  hundred- 
weight In  live  cattle  prices  because  of  the 
reduction  In  the  value  of  the  hide. 

Representative  H.  R.  Oaoss.  Republican. 
Iowa,  described  the  action  as  "Inexplicably 
contradictory." 

Garland  Russell,  of  Des  Moines,  general 
manager  of  Iowa  Packing  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Swift  &.  Co.,  Mid: 

"This  quota/^ystem  will  mean  putting  3 
million  addttfonal  hides — about  13  to  18 
percent  of  the  present  domestic  total — on 
the  market.  I'm  no  economist  but  It's  my 
understanding  that  the  effect  on  price  will 
be  much  more  severe  than  the  13-  to  15- 
percent  boost  m  supply." 

The  object  of  the  lowans'  Ire  was  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  order  setting  up 
export  quotas  on  the  number  of  domestic 
hides  which  can  be  sold  overseas. 

Federal  officials  said  the  quota  system  was 
needed  to  protect  domestic  users  of  hides 
from  dramatic  price  rises  US.  exports  of 
cattle  hides  hit  a  new  record  of  13  3  million 
-pieces  In  1»e6  while  domestic  demand 
strengthened. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  claimed 
that  the  Nation  was  faced  with  a  potential 
s.lortage  of  3.7  mllUon  hides  during  196«  as 
export  trade  continued  to  expand  and  the 
domesUc  utlUzaUon  Increased  sUU  further. 
The  export  quotas  were  designed  to  bring 
'■Tpected  supply  in  Une  with  demand,  the 
Department  said. 

The  heavy  demand — both  domestic  and  ex- 
port— reexilted  in  a  sharp  climb  In  hide  prices, 
from  a  Chicago  quote  of  1414  cents  a  pound 
a  year  ago  to  a  recent  high  of  38  cents. 

V  3  shoe  manufacturers  have  Increased 
prices  on  their  1968  lines  of  merchandise, 
claiming  they  were  forced  to  make  the  price 
boost  because  of   higher   hide   prices. 

Oall  Danllson.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Beef  Producers  Association,  s&ld  hide 
prices  at  34  to  36  cenu  per  pound  aren't 
prcesslve 

Those  prices  ar*  only  high  when  com- 
pared to  the  depressed  prices  which  have 
faced  the  hide  market  in  the  last  few  years." 
he  said. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  export 
quotas,  the  futures  prices  of  hide*  In  Chicago 
dropped  dramaUcally  On  March  8.  hides 
for  April  deUvery  were  selling  for  34  cenU 
a  pound  in  Chicago.  In  March  14  about  a 
week  after  the  quota  order  was  announced, 
the  same  April-deUvery  hides  were  quoted 
at  below  10  cents  on  the  Chicago  market. 

A  cured  cattle  hide  weighs  about  40  to  SO 
pounds,  accord  iiig  to  an  Iowa  meatpacking 
company  offlcm: 

Russell  of  I  .*H  Picking  Co..  said  the  Gov- 
ernment .has  t.-<.:a  -'■L>eatedly  that  one  of  the 
country's  major  pruolems  Is  Its  adverse  bal- 
ance of  trade. 


"If  you  reduce  ezporta  by  8  million 
hides — at  about  915  a  hide — that's  a  $45  mil- 
lion increase  In  our  adverse  balance  of 
payments. 

"Unless  there  are  trade  Increases  else- 
where, that's  another  $46  million  in  our  gold 
supply  that  wlU  have  to  be  exported  to  meet 
our  overseas  commitments,"  Russell  said. 

He  noted  that  It  has  been  the  Commerce 
Department  that  has  been  most  active  In 
seeking  to  stimulate  foreign  trade.  The 
Commerce  Department  last  year  opened  an 
International  trade  office  In  Des  Moines  to 
get  additional  Iowa  nutnufacturers  Interested 
in  foreign  markets. 

Because  of  Iowa's  high  production  of  meat 
and  other  livestock  products,  much  of  the 
emphasis  by  the  export  office  has  been  on  the 
meat  Industry.  One  of  the  top  export  Items 
being  stressed  was  livestock  bides. 

Danllson  said  it  was  only  the  expansion 
of  the  foreign  market  that  enabled  farmers 
and  meat  Industry  officials  to  get  a  fair  price 
for  bides.  He  said  synthetics  and  substitutes 
for  leather  were  causing  the  domestic  mar- 
ket to  decline. 

"I  urge  all  p>eople  associated  with  the  cattle 
Industry  to  use  their  Influence  to  get  the 
wder  rescinded,"  Danllson  said,  "So  that 
trade  in  hides  can  expand." 

Iowa  Agriculture  Secretary  Owen  said  the 
Nation's  farmers  are  "again  being  called  up- 
on to  make  a  little  contribution  to  keep  the 
consumer  prices  down." 

He  said  cattle  hides  at  34  to  30  cents  per 
pound  aren't  expensive  "This  is  merely  a 
return  to  adequate  pricing  after  many  years 
In  which  hides  were  a  drug  on  the  market." 
Owen  said. 

Owen  said  Iowa  agriculture  officials  have 
been  pressing  a  statewide  grub  control  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  quality  of  the  animal 
hides  In  order  to  make  them  more  attractive 
to  manufacturers,  especially  those  in  the  ex- 
port market. 

"Now  our  own  Oovemment  has  taken  ac- 
tion that  has  caused  the  Iowa  farmer  to  lose 
In  price  for  his  hides,"  Owen  said. 

U.S.  Representative  SMrrH  said  he  "Im- 
mediately objected"  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  about  the  quota  order.  He  has 
sent  a  letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  asking  them  to  support  his 
move  for  a  "thorough  reconsideration"  of  the 
expKjrt  quota  order. 

He  said  the  reduction  In  the  price  of  bides 
will  mean  an  Increase  In  meat  prices  for  the 
consximer  "unless  someone  Is  willing  to  take 
less"  for  the  meat  throughout  the  merchan- 
dising channels. 

Iowa  livestock  producers  are  afraid  that 
that  "someone"  will  be  them  and  the  drop 
in  hide  prices  will  mean  lower  live  cattle 
prices. 

Sierra  said  the  idea  that  higher  hide  prices 
have  caused  the  boost  In  shoe  prices  Is 
overrated. 

"The  cost  of  the  cattle  hide  In  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  so  small  that  evfen  a  sharp  increase 
In  green  hide  prices  would  raise  the  cost  of 
a  pair  of  shoes  only  a  few  pennies, "  he  said 
"The  shoe  prices  in  this  country  Increased 
while  hide  prices  were  going  down." 

One  Iowa  meat  packing  firm  executive,  who 
has  also  been  active  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  own  program  of  Increasing  ex- 
port trade,  said: 

"We  all  know  of  many  Items  that  have  gone 
up  In  price  over  the  years  and  the  Govern- 
ment didn't  express  any  concern  about  ex- 
ports of  those  products. 

"No  one  seems  to  be  worried  about  how 
many  cars  we  export  although  everyone 
knows  you  pay  $4,000  for  a  car  which  cost 
$700  some  years  ago.' 

He  said  the  Nation's  farmers  and  the  meat 
industry  have  spent  large  amounts  of  money 
seeking  to  develop  an  export  market  for 
hides. 

"Now  that  we've  found  the  market,  our 
Government  says  we  can't  sell  to  them."  he 
said. 


Meat  Industry  and  farm  groupa  have  been 
pressing  to  expand  foreign  trade  because 
nuiny  substitute  products.  Including  Du- 
Pont's  highly  publicized  Oorfam.  have  been 
chipping  away  at  leather's  share  of  the  do- 
mestic shoe  market. 

One  meat  Industry  official  said.  "Until  the 
export  market  expanded,  hides  were  fast  be- 
coming an  item  which  was  hardly  worth 
saving." 

The  1996  export  trade  in  cattle  hides,  at 
13.3  million  pieces,  was  a  whopping  15  per- 
cent above  the  previous  record  set  in  1964. 

Japan  was  the  beat  customer,  taking  3.8 
million  hides.  However,  the  biggest  boost  in 
1965  over  1994  was  In  trade  with  Eastern 
European  countries,  which  upped  their  pur- 
chases from  400.000  pieces  to  1.8  million. 

One  of  the  stimulants  to  the  big  boost 
was  extremely  dry  conditions  in  Argentina 
which  led  to  a  reduction  in  cattle  produc- 
tion. Argentina  is  traditionally  a  big  source 
of  hides  for  the  export  market. 

(Prom  the  Livestock  Market  Digest,  Mar  21 
19661 

Action  on  Hn»i  Licenses  Covut  Hubt 
Agricttlture 

Prices  for  hides  have  been  good,  export 
mvkete  plentiful.  But  Instead  of  letting  the 
domestic  Industry  take  care  of  the  demand 
all  by  itself  (and  suffer  either  the  conse- 
quences or  be  aided  by  the  profits) ,  Washing- 
ton officials  have  stepped  In.  An  export  li- 
censing of  hides  was  ordered  into  effect 
March  7. 

The  action  was  further  evidence,  where 
none  is  really  needed,  that  at  least  some 
Washington  offilcals  cannot  seem  to  abide 
a  situation  which  finds  a  long-depressed  seg- 
ment of  agriculture  operating  at  a  decent 
profit.  The  effect  of  the  action  ordered  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  has 
already  been  to  shove  hide  prices  downward 
by  the  equivalent  of  $3  to  $3  per  head.  Some 
In  the  Industry,  as  stories  in  this  week's  Di- 
gest Indicate,  exjiect  that  the  prices  could  be 
reduced  further  by  $6  or  $8  per  head  because 
of  Connor's  action. 

In  an  industry  that  operates  historically 
on  a  big  volume  and  low  margin,  as  the  pack- 
ers do,  lilde  prices  represent  a  significant 
factor  In  profit  or  loss.  Thus,  their  success 
in  selUng  hides  reflects  directly  on  the  rest 
of  the  producer  to  consumer  chain. 

The  action  Is  difficult  to  understand  If 
agricultural  prosperity  Is  actually  an  objec- 
tive of  Washington  officialdom,  but  It  la 
doubly  so  when  these  same  officials  seem  so 
concerned  with  maintaining  a  sizable  quan- 
tity of  exports  for  dollars,  or  building  new 
markets.  In  order  to  help  minimize  the  siz- 
able U.S.  foreign  payments  deficit. 

Hide  prices,  as  Mr.  Connor  has  been  made 
aware  by  those  In  the  livestock  industry  by 
now.  have  been  depressed  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  far  below  the  33-cents-per-pound 
limit  established  as  a  price  celling  during  the 
Korean  war.  The  level  currently  Is  about  18 
cents. 

It  Is  Important  to  the  livestock  Industry, 
and  to  agriculture  as  a  whole,  that  the  Con- 
nor ruling  on  exports  of  hides  be  revoked 
promptly. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  23. 1966| 
CaiBis  IN  Cattle  Hides 

Though  a  spokesman  for  the  Nation's  shoe 
manufacturers  says  the  current  furor  over 
cattle  hides  "just  astonishes  us."  the  uproar 
should  have  been  fairly  predictable.  The 
whole  affair  could  in  fact  be  an  unhappy 
portent  of  what's  in  store  for  the  economy 
generally. 

The  crisis  In  cattle  hides  began  building 
up  a  few  weeks  ago  when  shoe  manufacturers 
blamed  rising  hide  coats  for  shoe  price  in- 
creases. Since  the  administration  Is  opposed 
to  rising  prices — that  appears  to  be  the  only 
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official  definition  of  Inflation — Federal  offi- 
cials decided  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  anyone, 
however,  that  the  hide  and  shoe  price  in- 
creases were  two  more  arguments  for  curbing 
the  Government's  easy-money-hlgh-spend- 
Ing  expansion  that  Is  now  pressing  upward 
on  prices  almost  everywhere.  Instead,  the 
administration  reasoned  that  rising  hide  ex- 
ports were  reducing  the  supply  in  the  United 
States  and  helping  push  up  domestic  prices; 
the  obvious  remedy.  In  Washington's  view, 
was  to  restrict  exports. 

As  too  often  happens  when  the  Govern- 
ment moves  to  manipulate  the  economy,  the 
restrictions  were  imposed  with  a  minimum 
of  dexterity.  First  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announced  that  hide  exports  would 
require  Federal  licenses.  Then,  less  than  a 
week  later  and  before  the  Industry  or  anyone 
else  had  a  chance  to  see  how  limited  con- 
trols would  work,  the  Government  clamped 
tight  export  quotas  on  top  of  the  licensing 
system. 

In  the  economic  controllers'  eagerness  to 
go  to  Jvork.  they  found  It  easy  to  ignore  a  few 
old  policies  and  principles,  such  as  Ameri- 
ca's alleged  devotion  to  free  world  trade  and 
the  Government's  longstanding  effort  to  lift 
exports  and  thus  aid  the  Nation's  ailing 
balance  of  payments. 

Nor  are  Washington  officials  apparently 
much  disturbed  by  the  confusion  they  have 
created  In  the  industry.  Licenses  won't  be 
Issued  under  the  quota  setup  until  mid- 
April,  nearly  a  month  away.  While  the 
Government  says  some  "emergency"  licenses 
will  be  issued  in  the  meantime,  no  one  is 
too  sure  of  how  to  go  about  getting  them, 
and  hide  dealers  contend  they  are  "virtually 
under  an  embargo." 

As  usual,  too,  controls  are  raising  sharp 
questions  of  equity. 

At  the  moment,  for  Instance,  the  export 
curbs  are  bringing  domestic  hide  prices 
down.  "Now  with  lower  hWe  prices."  says 
President  John  K.  Mlnnoch  of  the  National 
Hide  Association,  "why  shouldn't  shoe  prices 
be  reduced?"  Whether  they  should  be  or 
not,  it's  understandable  that  bide  merchants 
are  piqued  enough  to  contend  the  shoe- 
makers may  be  "profiteering." 

The  long-range  results  of  the  hide  hassle 
could  go  well  t>eyond  the  cvurent  acrimony 
among  businessmen  and  the  destruction  of 
some  export  markets.  Controls  also  can 
cause  disorders  in  the  domestic  economy. 

The  shoe  Industry,  for  its  part,  is  a  rela- 
tively smaller  user  of  cattle  hides  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  In  this  situation  the 
export  curb  and  artificially  low  domestic 
prices  may  lead  eventually  to  a  reduction 
In  domestic  supplies  instead  of  a  rise,  as 
packers  slow  the  rate  of  cattle  slaughter. 
The  upshot  might  be  not  only  higher  prices 
for  hides  but  higher  prices  for  meat  as  well. 

Such  self-defeating  interventions  would 
be  discouraging  enough  if  tbey  were  limited 
to  a  single  segment  of  the  economy;  actu- 
ally, they're  growing  progressively  more  per- 
vasive. That's  true  even  though  it  should 
be  evident  that  wage  and  price  "guldeposts" 
and  all  the  other  glnuulcks  aren't  producing 
the  economic  stability  the  administration 
so  earnestly  professes  to  seek. 

What  they  are  producing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  as  long  as  the  Government 
shuns  sensible  restraints  on  its  own  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies,  are  unhealthy  dis- 
tortions In  the  economy.  It's  the  admini- 
stration's inability  or  unwillingness  to  see 
those  results,  rather  than  the  cattle-hide 
contretemps,  that's  really  astonishing. 


REMOVING  CORRUPTERS  FROM 
PUBLIC  LIFE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Clark 
Mollenhoff.  of  the  Cowles  Publications  in 
Washington,  Is  acknowledged  to  be  one 


of  the  most  tireless,  objective,  and  hard- 
digging  reporters  in  the  business. 

He  has  collected  an  array  of  awards 
for  diligence  in  his  profession.  Including 
winning  the  top  Journalistic  honor,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

His  investigations  have  resulted  in 
officials  becoming  more  wary  before  they 
violate  the  ethical  standards  which  they 
should  follow. 

As  Mr.  Mollenhoff  sees  it: 

Once  the  American  people  recognize  all 
the  corrupters — the  genteel  as  well  as  the 
brazen,  the  efficient  as  well  as  the  careless 
and  slipshod — and  once  it  becomes  fully 
understood  how  the  corrupters  threaten  our 
way  of  life,  I  hope  they  will  react  with  vigor 
and  remove  them  from  public  life. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  follows  this  precept 
closely  In  imcoveiing  the  corruption 
which  too  frequently  occuis  in  high  Gov- 
emment  circles. 

His  role  and  examples  of  corruption 
are  well  set  out  in  his  new  book,  entitled 
"Despoilers  of  Democrswy."  I  think  It 
is  a  book  well  worth  reading. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  se- 
lected critical  reviews  of  the  book  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

First.  "The  Case  Against  Corruption," 
from  the  Saturday  Review  of  November 
20,  1963. 

Second.  "Personal  Report:  Washing- 
ton," a  column  written  by  Robert  E.  Bas- 
kln.  Chief  of  Bureau,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  December  13, 1965. 

Third.  "  'Despoilers  of  Democracy' 
Disturbing."  from  the  Daily  Times, 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  November  23,  1965. 

FVjurth.  "Washington's  Scandals 
Probed  by  Mollenhoff,"  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star,  December  12,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  20,  1965] 
The   Case  Against   Corbcption 

(Note. — "Despoilers  of  Democracy."  by 
Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  (Doubleday,  411  pp. 
$5.95).  demonstrates,  through  accounts  of 
actual  cases,  how  political  corruption  still 
flourishes  amid  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  Nat 
S.  Finney  Is  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 

(By  Nat  S.  Finney) 

This  deeply  distressing  book  is  the  product 
of  a  decade  of  exceptionally  competent  In- 
vestigative reporting  by  an  Indefatigable 
Washington  correspondent,  whose  bona  fides 
combine  professional  training  in  both  Jour- 
nalism and  law.  It  Is  not.  despite  its  title, 
a  sensational  report,  but  a  factual  recitation 
of  a  series  of  cases  that  have  raised  doubts 
about  the  probity  of  Federal  officials — abuses 
in  the  foreign  aid  program,  the  mismanage- 
ment of  a  secret  postwar  stockpile  program, 
the  operations  of  BlUie  Sol  Estes,  the  ar- 
bitrary award  of  defense  contracts,  a  cele- 
brated miscarriage  of  Civil  Service  procedure 
In  the  matter  of  Otto  Otepka,  and  the  so- 
called  Bobby  Baker  case  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. The  author.  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  does 
not  pretend  to  reach  verdicts;  he  simply  sets 
forth  the  evidence  and  invites  the  concerned 
reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Two  of  his  case  studies,  the  opening  one 
about  Jerry  M.  Jackls,  a  foreign  aid  employee, 
and  a  later  one  about  Otto  Otepka.  a  per- 
sonnel security  officer  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, describe  the  fates  of  civil  servants  who 
had  the  misfortune  and  temerity  to  "blow 
the  whistle"  on  their  superiors  in  the  Fed- 


eral hierarchy — a  "crime"  unlisted  In  the 
code  but  heinous  nonetheless.  In  another 
such  case,  presented  as  a  footnote  to  the  Btl- 
lle  Sol  Estes  matter.  N.  Battle  Hales,  a  civU 
servant  who  tried  to  work  within  the  un- 
written canons  of  civil  service  ethics,  was 
punished  by  appointive  officers  who  appar- 
ently could  not  understand  the  rules  of  the 
Government  game.  These  studies,  while 
likely  to  attract  leas  interest,  are  exceeding- 
ly important,  for  good  Government  must 
be  expert  as  well  as  political. 

This  reviewer  finds  It  hard  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  so-called  stockpile  scandal, 
yet  Clark  MoUenhoff  U  right  to  include  it 
as  an  Illustration  of  the  fact  that  if  you  put 
the  banana  within  the  monkey's  reach  there 
Is  going  to  be  some  grabbing. 

The  true  centerpiece  of  "Despoilers  of 
Democracy"  is  the  TFX  contract.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  its  exemplification  of  the 
warning  with  which  President  Eisenhower 
closed  his  administration:  "In  the  councils 
of  Government,  we  must  guard  against  the 
acquisition  of  unwarranted  influence, 
whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the  military- 
industrial  complex.  The  potential  for  the 
disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power  exists  and 
will  persist  •  •  •.  We  should  take  nothing 
for  granted  •  •  •.  Only  an  alert  and 
knowledgeable  citizenry  can  compel  the 
proper  meshing." 

Reporter  Mollenhoff  pursued  the  award  of 
a  nonesuch  contract  for  these  aircraft  from 
the  first  signal  of  arbitrary  action  to  the 
collapse  of  the  inquiry  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination.  Mollenhoff  came  out 
of  the  ordeal  bristling  with  unallayed  sus- 
picions, but  frustrated.  There  never  was  a 
plausible  aioswer  to  the  question  of  why 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  handed  this 
$6-billlon  contract  to  General  Dynamics,  and 
for  all  his  bloodhound  diligence  Clark 
Mollenhoff  doesn't  produce  one.  But  he  does 
make  a  thorough  case  that  In  n  government 
based  upon  consent  there  simply  must  be 
answers.  A  society  that  Is  Incapable  of 
comF>elling  answers  to  questions  of  genuine 
public  moment  is  no  damned  good.  Tlie 
answers  may  be  impalatable  and  their  conse- 
quences Impolitic.  In  the  TFX  matter  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  well  have  placed 
the  contract  with  General  Dynamics  to  re- 
habilitate a  sick  company.  However  hard 
this  would  bare  been  to  swallow,  it  would 
have  been  defensible  as  an  action  to  assure 
the  existence  of  Industrial  suppliers  in  time 
of  trouble.  But  neither  this  nor  any  other 
intelligible  answer  whatever  wu  offered,  and 
that,  entirely  aside  from  any  question  of 
despoiling,  is  reason  enough  to  throw  the 
rascals  out. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  still  rumbles  in  the 
corridors  and  anterooms  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington, and  there  Is  no  one  better  qualified 
to  trace  its  origin  than  Clark  Mollenhoff.  He 
was.  In  the  Judgment  of  some  of  his  friendly 
and  respectful  colleagues,  more  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  case  than  is  professionally  wise. 

The  spectacle  of  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
defying  the  Inquiries  of  his  erstwhile  em- 
ployers is  bad  enough,  but  the  slavish  con- 
demnation of  such  contumely  by  legislators 
sworn  to  defend  the  public  interest  Is  worse. 
Hardest  of  all  to  bear  Is  the  complacence  of 
Just  those  people  whose  Interest  is  Insulted — 
the  "knowledgeable  citizenry"  in  which  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  reposed  his  confidence. 
Clark  Mollenhoff  got  angry  about  the  torpor 
that  existed  in  Washington  during  the  Baker 
inquiry  and  at  the  electorate's  indifference  to 
the  stench.  In  his  fury  he  offended  enough 
of  his  associates  to  spark  a  challenge  to  what 
should  hare  been  his  routine  election  as 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club.  He  was 
narrowly  defeated  by  a  rump  candidate  in  a 
contest  that  does  the  Washington  press  cwps 
little  credit. 

Mollenhoff  gives  his  readers  an  inside  view 
of  the  Walter  Jenkins  case,  and  discloses  that 
he  had  learned  from  Donald  B.  Reynolds  that 
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P-esldent  Johnson's  m&n  Friday  had  a  morala 
■i'i'iad  record  monvha  b«for«  another  arrest 
briigh'  -he  raatter  Into  the  open.  It  Is  thla 
reviewer  3  auggeetlon  that  the  reader  let  this 
ci'.apr^r  steep  In  hlj  mind  until  all  the  ImpU- 
cati.>ng  are  brewed  out  out  of  It.  Did  the 
silly  reporter  who  asked  President  Johnaon 
whether  he  knew  of  Jenkins'  degeneracy  ex- 
pect a  different  answer  from  the  one  he  got? 
Is  the  national  security  the  private  toy  of  the 
party  In  power?  Whose  captive  waa 
Jenkins? 

"DeepoUers  of  Democracy"  should  be  must 
reading  for  anyone  who  still  wonders  what 
the  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr  .  was  talk- 
ing about  when  be  described  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  as  lacking  In  the  moral  integrity  a 
President  should  bring  to  that  high  office. 

Tet  MoUenhoff's  concluding  chapter  Ls  no 
more  satisfying  than  President  Elsenhower's 
invocation  of  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citlaenry.  The  book  leaves  It  very  clear  that 
political  operators  can  stupefy  the  citizenry 
and  corruption  be  protected  by  a  conspiracy 
of  silence.  The  answer.  If  there  U  one,  must 
be  mechanical,  not  moral.  The  old  axiom, 
"when  In  doubt,  vote  against  the  candidate 
with  the  most  seniority,"  may  provide  a  clue. 
It  has  been  observed  before  that  there  U  no 
tyranny  like  an  excessive  majority,  and  cer- 
tainly the  picture  Clark  MoUenhofT  presents 
is  of  a  majority  run  amok,  the  old  "public  be 
damned"  attitude  that  invariably  character- 
izes a  regime  too  long  In  power.  The  public 
Itself  has  become  too  doctrinaire  about  Its 
politics,  and  lost  sight  of  the  prophylactic 
exercise  of  the  franchise. 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 

Dec.    13.    19A6I 
Personal   T.rpcmr:    Wasbincton 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskln) 
In  Washington  poUtlc&I  and  press  circles, 
Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  la  known  as  a  hard-dig- 
ging, courageous  reporter  who  does  not  fear 
to  probe  Into  the  more  suspicious  activities 
In  our  Federal  Oovernment. 

As  a  correspondent  for  the  Cowles  publica- 
tions, MoUenhofT  has  amassed  a  host  of  prizes 
for  Investigative  reporting,  and  he  has  shown 
no  Indication  that  he  wants  to  rest  on  bis 
laurels. 

He  has  Just  provluced  another  book,  "De- 
epoUers of  Democracy"  (Doubleday),  that 
certainly  wlU  be  disturbing  to  all  who  read  It. 
It  Is  a  compilation  oX  some  of  the  noteworthy 
shenanigans  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  In  the  last  few  years. 

MoUenhoff's  knowledge  of  these  matters  Is 
Intimate.  Most  of  the  stories  he  relates  deal 
with  events  which  he  covered  personally  eis 
i  working  newspaperman. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  his  book — which 
chronicles  such  scandals  as  the  BUUe  Sol 
Estes  and  Bobby  Baker  cases — Is  enough  to 
cause  one  to  wonder  If  our  democracy  Is,  In- 
deed, not  In  danger  of  being  subverted  by  the 
"despoUers"  Mollenhoff  describes. 

Mollenhoff  Is  heavily  critical  of  State  De- 
partment for  lU  handling  of  the  Otto  Otepka 
affair  and  of  the  Defense  I>epartment  for  the 
way  It  awarded  the  TFX  contract. 

While  there  may  be  room  for  argument 
over  the  circumstances  of  some  of  these  mat- 
ters, no  one  can  question  MoUenhoff's  zeal  or 
honest  intentions  In  trying  to  expose  to  view 
the  behind-the-scenes  manipulations  that 
occur  in  the  Oovemnient. 

Mollenhoff  La  frankly  concerned  over  the 
growth  of  presldentUl  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  Congress  And  he  Is  particularly  In- 
dignant over  "the  massive  propaganda  of  re- 
cent years'  which  he  says  U  Intended  to  dU- 
credlt  Congress  and  lu  Investigative  bodies 
This  propaganda,  MoUenhoff  says,  U  succeed- 
ing. 

"The  decline  In  the  Independence  of  Con- 
gress has  been  accompanied,  unsurprisingly, 
by  a  parallel  decline  In  the  Independence  of 


the  American  press."  Mollenhoff  saya.  "  •  •  • 
When  the  power  of  Congress  Is  emasciilated, 
the  ability  of  newsmen  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation from  Oovernment  suffers.  •   •  • 

"Without  the  congressional  power  to  tn-, 
vestigate  behind  them,  the  reporters  In 
Washington  could  be  reduced  pretty  much 
to  the  level  of  the  Oermau  newsmen  who 
gathered  at  the  propaganda  ministry  In  the 
1930'8  to  receive  their  handouts  from  Dr. 
Ooebbels." 

Mollenhoff  mAkes  plain  his  disapproval  of 
the  White  House  role  on  congressional  in- 
vestigations. 

"Because  the  White  House  now,  tn  the  cur- 
rent p>olitlcaJ  situation,  has  the  votes  to  over- 
ride the  committee  chairmen  In  their  own 
committees  as  well  as  on  the  floor.  It  can 
disregard  them,"  MoUenhoff  says. 

"It  can  stop  or  limit  investigations  In 
some  committees. 

"Though  the  White  House  objectives  are 
sometimes  laudable,  they  are  not  always  so. 
It  Is  a  bad  omen  when  party  discipline  can 
kill  an  Investigation  before  it  is  started." 

Mollenhoff  praises  the  work  done  by  such 
men  as  Senators  John  McClcixan.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  and  Johm  Williams,  Republican, 
of  Delaware.  Much  of  the  documentation 
for  this  book  are  results  oX  these  two  men's 
Investigatory  efforts. 

But,  Mollenhoff  says,  the  public  must  take 
a  great  Interest  In  clean  government. 

"Once  the  American  people  recognize  all 
the  corrupters — the  genteel  as  well  as  the 
brazen,  the  efficient  as  well  as  the  careless 
and  sUpshod — and  once  it  becomes  fully  un- 
derstood how  the  corrupters  threaten  our 
way  of  life.  I  hope  they  wUl  react  with  vigor 
and  remove  them  from  public  life,"  MoUen- 
hoff says. 

In  addition  to  having  a  message,  MoUen- 
hoff's book  Is  noteworthy  for  its  weU-written 
accounts  of  several  scandals,  and  Texans  will 
be  particularly  interested  In  his  recapitula- 
tion of  the  BUUe  Sol  Estes  case. 

IProm   the    (OalneevUle.   Ga.)    Dally  Times, 
Nov.  23.  1985] 

"DCSPOILCKS    OF    DiMOCIUCT"    DtSTTJllBINO 

(By  Sylvan  Meyer) 

(NoTX. — A  review  of  "DespoUers  of  Democ- 
racy" by  Clark  R.  MoUenhoff,  Doubleday, 
•S.9S.) 

Clark  Mollenhoff.  a  reporter  In  Washington 
for  Cowles  Publications,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  top,  and  most  respectable,  muck- 
rakers. 

This  book  Is  a  comprehensive  wrapup,  with 
the  perspective  of  history,  of  several  of  the 
major  scandals  of  the  last  decade  In  the 
Capital. 

The  information  Itself  may  not  always  be 
new,  but  Mr.  MoUenhoff  has  gathered  the 
truly  pertinent  evidence,  organized  It  well 
and  thus  added  to  Its  Impact,  bringing  the 
Instances  of  ccwruptlon  he  reports  Into 
shocking  focus.  Readers  wUl  be  more  out- 
raged as  a  result  of  his  analyses  than  they 
were  when  they  read  of  the  Incidents  piece- 
meal over  months  and  months  of  newspaper 
reporting. 

He  delves  Into  the  TFX  fighter  plane  con- 
troversy. In  this  one,  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense, Robert  McNamara.  awarded  a  hefty 
fighter  plane  contract  to  General  Dynsunlcs 
of  Texas  despite  a  lower  bid  from  Boeing 
and  despite  strong  military  preference  to 
Boeing. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  reviews  Mr.  McNamara's 
statement  to  congressional  committees  and 
finds  his  reasons  for  Ignoring  military  ad- 
vice to  be  vague.  Furthermore,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  according  to  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff. treated  the  congressional  group  In  a 
rather  cavalier  fashion  and  made  precise  in- 
formation difficult  to  come  by. 

"DespoUers'"  points  out  close  relation- 
ships between  the  Texas  of  Lyndon  Johnson 


and  the  individuals  responsible  for  the  con- 
tract award. 

The  book  also  works  over  the  Billy  Sol 
Estes  case;  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka.  a  SUtc 
.Department  sec\irlty  officer  who  was  badg- 
ered  and  persecuted  because  he  tried  to 
place  reports  of  wrongdoing  before  congres- 
sional committees;  and  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
In  sum,  the  book  wreaks  heavy  damage  on 
the  integrity  of  the  executive  branch  and 
particularly  on  Its  poUcy  of  letting  the  pub- 
Uc  know  as  little  as  possible. 

Yet,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  is  a  reporter  and  not  a  polemicist. 
This  book  Is  not  at  all  In  the  hysterical, 
wildly  accusative  genre  o*  "None  Dare  CaU  It 
Treason"  or  the  other  far  out  poUtlcaUy  In- 
spired summaries  of  alleged  wrongdoings  In 
Washington. 

It  Is  a  carefully  documented  presentation, 
organized  like  evidence  In  a  courtroom  and 
balanced  with  plenty  of  material  from  the 
defense  as  well   as  from  the  prosecution. 

There  Is  no  question  of  Mr.  MoUenhoff's 
reliability  or  of  his  professional  competence. 
Consequently.  It  Is  a  disturbing  book  and  de- 
serves a  thoughtful  response  from  those  It 
accuses.   It  needs  an  answer. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Dec.  12,  1965] 

Washington's  Scandals  Pbobko  bt  Mollen- 

Rorr 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Vanity  and  venaUty  are  the  Ingredients 
that  produce  the  scandals  In  the  Federal 
Government  reported  by  Clark  R.  Mollen- 
hoff In  "DespoUers  of  Democracy"  (Double- 
day,  411  pages,  »6i)S.) 

Mollenhoff  Is  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  who 
has  covered  all  the  cases  he  discusses  In  the 
fast-moving   volume. 

Among  the  matters  the  author  takes  up 
are;  the  drumming  of  Jerry  Jackls  out  of 
Oovernment  because  he  exposed  multlmU- 
Uon-doUar  shlUy-shallylng  In  foreign  aid: 
mUltary  disobedience  to  build  an  unauthor- 
ized air  strip;  stockpile  profiteering;  the  In- 
credible case  of  BlUle  Sol  Estes,  and  the  mys- 
tifying case  of  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
and  the  X-TFX. 

Also,  the  punishment  of  State  Department 
security  officer  Otto  Otepka  for  giving  testi- 
mony to  Congress:  the  fortunes  of  Bobby 
Baker  and  the  downfall  of  Walter  Jenkins. 

Mollenhoff  makes  no  secret  of  his  distaste 
for  President  Johnson,  whose  personal  fi- 
nances the  author  views  with  deep  mis- 
givings. But  he  also  has  some  nonpartisan 
disapproval  to  confer  upon  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  George  M.  Humphrey,  whose 
dealings  In  stockpiled  metals  come  Into  ques- 
tion In  one  chapter  of  the  book. 

Readers  who  yearn  to  understand  what  the 
TFX  case  was  all  about,  what  was  going  on  In 
Texas  with  BlUle  Sol,  and  how  the  Bobby 
Baker  case  came  about  can  learn  all  about  it 
In  MoUenhoff's  absorbing  book. 

If  the  complexities  of  the  shenanigans  he 
recounts  are  at  times  confusing  when  they 
are  not  Incredible,  then  It  Is  because  t-uth 
is  often  more  complicated  than  fiction. 

MoUenhoff  writes  with  a  sting  of  puritan 
righteousness  which  gives  his  work  substance 
and  direction.  He  Is  no  apologist  for  wrong- 
doers. 

What  mystifies  the  ordinary  citizen— and 
enrages  MoUenhoff — is  the  frequency  with 
which  Uncle  Sam  Is  fieeced  like  a  city  slicker 
at  a  county  fair.  Most  Americans  are  scared 
to  death  at  having  their  tax  return  ques- 
tioned for  a  couple  oi  bucks,  while  blgtime 
shrewdies  march  into  the  Federal  agencies 
and  cart  the  loot  out  by  the  bale. 

What's  worse,  perhaps,  that  once  having 
msule  a  mistake,  the  Oovernment  goes  Into 
the  most  unt>ecoming  convulsions  of  denial. 
concealment,  and  obfuscation  to  cover  up 
its  chargeablllty. 
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Mollenhoff  offers  a  hope  that  the  country 
may  not  be  going  all  the  way  to  the  dogs 
as  a  result  of  misdeeds  In  high  places,  but 
he  Is  certain  that  It  could. 

He  relies  on  the  Congress,  with  Its  power 
to  Investigate  the  executive  branch,  for  ex- 
posure  of   and   eradication   of   malfeasance. 

"If  the  public  doesn't  care  about  It  Con- 
gress— or  doesn't  show  that  It  cares — and  11  it 
continues  to  shrug  its  shoulders  over  ar- 
rogant administration  and  shoddy  favorit- 
ism, as  weU  as  outright  corruption,  then 
1  day  the  house  of  democracy  may  fall.  For, 
tn  the  end,  the  resfwnsibUity  for  good  Gov- 
ernment rests  with  the  people.  America  will 
get  as  good  a  government  as  Americans 
demand,"  he  concludes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1 
OF  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  business,  which  has 
just  been  rejrorted,  and  which  is  Senate 
Resolution  220,  to  disapprove  reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1966. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

AMENDMENT    OP    THE    INTERNAL 
REVENUE    CODE    OF     1954 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6319. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6319)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
the  recovery  of  losses  arising  from  ex- 
propriation, intervention,  or  confisca- 
tion of  properties  by  governments  of 
foreign  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  temporarily  laying  aside  the 
pending  business  and  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  just  stated  by 
title? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment,  on  i>age 
17,  after  line  10,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec  3.  Two-month  extension  of  initial  en- 
rollment period  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1837(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "January  1,  1966"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "March  1.  1966",  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  "March  31.  1966"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "May  31,  1966". 


(b)  Section  1837(d)  of  the  Social  Seciirlty 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1, 
1966"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "March 
1,  1966". 

(c)  Section  102(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "AprU  1,  1966"  each  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  1,  1966". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  unanimous  vote,  and  it  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

It  provides  a  revised  set  of  rules  for 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  any  recovery 
by  a  corporation  of  losses  which  arose 
from  expropriation  or  confiscation  of  its 
properties  by  a  foreign  government. 
Present  law  provides  that  the  amount 
recovered  must  be  included  in  income 
subject  to  regular  rates  of  tax  If  the 
original  deduction  resulted  in  some 
saving  in  income  tax.  Present  law  takes 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  prior 
deduction  may  have  offset  income  which 
was  not  subject  to  full  tax.  For  example, 
the  deduction  may  have  offset  income 
which  would  have  been  taxed  as  a  capital 
gain  or  as  income  eligible  for  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  treat- 
ment. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  corporation 
may  elect  to  have  recoveries  of  foreign 
expropriation  losses  treated  under  the 
new  rules.  These  new  rules  provide  that 
upon  the  recovery  of  a  loss  previously 
deducted,  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid 
on  account  of  the  recovery  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  tax  saved  by  de- 
ducting the  loss  taken  in  the  earlier  year. 
This  rule  takes  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  earlier  deduction  of  the  loss  may 
have  reduced  foreign  tax  credits  or  in- 
vestment credits  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  allowable  in  a  larger  amount. 
Similarly,  the  new  rules  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  loss  in  the  prior 
year  may  have  resulted  in  a  tax  benefit 
only  at  capital  gains  rates.  In  com- 
puting tax  benefit  received  on  deducting 
the  loss,  the  rates  in  the  year  of  the 
recovery  will  be  used  rather  than  the 
rates  in  the  year  of  the  loss. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  where  the 
bulk  of  a  recovery  of  an  expropriation 
loss  is  in  property  rather  than  in  money, 
the  taxpayer  can  have  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  up  to  10  years  to  pay  the 
tax  imposed  on  the  recovery,  but  the  de- 
layed payments  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  percent.  Should  the  taxpayer 
sell  the  property  received  back,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  is  accelerated. 

The  bill  also  provides,  even  though  a 
corporation  does  not  elect  the  new  rules 
on  recoveries  of  expropriation  losses, 
that  the  restoration  in  vsilue  of  a  stock  or 
security  held  by  a  corporation  Is  to  be 
treated  as  a  recovery.  As  a  result  this 
value  is  to  be  included  in  gross  income 
if  a  deduction  was  previously  taken  be- 
cause the  stock  became  worthless  on  ac- 
count of  expropriation  or  seizure  by  a 
foreign  government  of  the  assets  of  the 
company  which  issued  the  stock  or  secu- 
rity. This  provision  is  comparable  to  a 
provision  in  present  law  which  deals 
only  with  restorations  in  value  of  prop- 


erty   subject    to    the    rules    governing 
World  War  n  losses. 

This  bill  is  virtually  Identical  to  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1964.  It  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  administration. 

EXTENSION  or  MEDICAKX  XNROLLKXNT 

We  amended  this  bill  in  committee  to 
provide  a  60-day  extension  of  the  initial 
enrollment  period  during  which  people 
can  apply  for  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance under  social  security. 

Many  Senators  have  sponsored  bills 
along  the  lines  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. Senators  Smathers,  Douglas, 
RiBi(?DFr,  Bennett,  Curtis,  Morton,  and 
DiRKSEN  of  the  Finance  Committee  are 
among  those  Members  who  have  intro- 
duced bills  on  this  topic. 

Subsequent  to  the  committee  adoption 
of  this  amendment  on  Wednesday,  a  re- 
quest was  received  from  the  President 
urging  this  precise  action.  Obviously, 
the  committee  had  its  crystal  ball  in  good 
shape  in  guessing  that  this  would  be  the 
position  of  the  President, 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  it  is  de- 
sirable to  extend  the  deadline  for  en- 
rollment so  that  every  eligible  person 
may  be  given  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  join  the  voluntary  portion  of  the  med- 
icare program. 

Many  private  health  Insurance  com- 
panies— including  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield — have  only  recently  announced 
changes  in  their  policies  for  older  people. 
Many  employers  are  just  now  modifying 
their  health  insurance  coverage  of  older 
workers  who  are  also  eligible  for  medi- 
care. A  substantial  number  of  older 
people  have  not  enrolled  in  part  B  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  adequate  time 
to  study  the  effects  of  these  changes  in 
private  health  insurance  coverage. 
They  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
compare  benefits — to  see  how  a  private 
policy  meshes  or  conflicts  with  medicare 
benefits. 

The  committee  amendment  will  give 
these  people  ample  time  to  study  the  ad- 
vantages of  participation  in  part  B  of 
medicare.  More  time  will  also  be  avail- 
able to  inform  and  clarify  questions  for 
those  who  are  uncertain  about  aspects 
of  the  program. 

The  extension  of  time  provided  by  the 
committee  amendment  will  not  change 
or  interfere  with  the  July  1  starting  date 
for  payment  of  benefits  under  part  B. 
After  May  31.  the  last  day  of  the  initial 
enrollment  period  under  the  amend- 
ment. Social  Security  would  still  have  a 
full  month  left  before  benefits  were  pay- 
able in  which  to  set  up  their  records. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  86  percent  of 
the  aged  people  over  65  have  already 
signed  up  for  the  voluntary  portion  of 
the  medicare  program.  We  believe  that 
the  final  figure  may  go  as  high  as  90  per- 
cent or  more  by  giving  those  who  have 
not  thus  far  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  additional  time  to  make 
application  for  the  voluntary  portion  of 
medicare. 

There  was  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Ohio  in  an  effort  to  resolve  a  problem 
which  exists  between  the  welfare  agency 
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of  that  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  afik  the  Senators  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschi  and  Mr.  Yoitnc],  that  their 
amendment  not  be  offered  on  this  bill 
because  there  is  some  urgency  in  enact- 
ing this  immediately;  they  should  give 
us  a  chance  to  look  at  their  amendment 
in  committee.  I  wish  to  assure  them 
that  the  committee  will  look  at  that 
amendment  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
we  can  understand  their  problem  and 
determine  the  %iews  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  so 
that  we  can  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  problem  that  needs  to  be  corrected 
in  the  SUte  of  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  two  Senators  from 
Ohio  that  the  committee  will  undertake 
to  give  careful  and  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  the  problem  when  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  give  It  the  careful  at- 
tention it  deserves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  were  confronted 
with  varying  estimates  as  to  the  nimiber 
of  people  who  remained  unregistered  un- 
der part  B  of  the  medicare  program. 
The  estimates  varied  from  a  million  to 
5  mil] ion  people.  We  thought  that  per- 
haps there  should  be  sufficient  tlm£  to 
make  sure  all  of  them  were  registered. 

I  believe  Congressman  Byrnes,  the 
minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  suggested  at  the 
time  that  the  medicare  matter  was  under 
consideration  that  perhaps  September  1 
rather  than  March  31  should  be  the 
deadline  date  In  the  amendment  that 
I  suggested,  and  which  was  cosponsored 
by  a  good  many  Senators,  we  did  accept 
the  September  1  deadline. 

However.  I  believe  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  2  months  was  am- 
ple; that  perhaps  there  would  be  maxi- 
mum registration  in  2  months. 

M."  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  very  helpful  In 
this  matter  I  thank  him  for  his  sxig- 
gestion 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr,  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  remarks  Just 
m.ade  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  It  has  been  ob- 
vious to  many  of  us  that  extension  of 
:he  li'.ltla!  enrollment  period  for  part  B 
if  medicare  was  desirable  and  equitable. 
A^  early  a.s  last  February  I  Introduced 
a  bill,  co.'iponsored  by  Senator  Williams 
of  New  Jersey  to  extend  the  Initial  en- 
rollment, period.  The  committee  amend- 
ment a^compli.shes  my  goal;  that  is.  to 
.see  to  It  that  every  older  Florldlan — 
every  older  .American — has  ample  time 
a-rt  adequate  opportunity  to  participate 
i;-,  ;;.i.s  xorth-*-y-ii!e  program. 

Mr  IXDNO  of  I>oulslana,  I  thank  the 
distinRuislied  Senator  from  Florida  for 
1.1.-;  support  I  know  that  he  has  been 
-erv  helpful  in  informing  the  committee 
of  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

M-  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
PresiderU,  I  am  aiad  to  support  the  com- 
nuttee    amendment    to   HJl.    6319.     On 


Tuesday  of  this  week  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation— 8.  3159 — to  extend  the  enroll- 
ment date  until  the  end  of  this  year. 
My  own  Judgment  was  and  still  Is  that 
the  2-month  extension  which  Is  before 
us  now  may  not  be  adequate  to  reach 
the  1.5  million  senior  citizens  who  have 
not  been  heard  from  at  all  in  connection 
with  part  B,  and  the  1  million  who  have 
turned  down  its  coverage,  many  of  them 
bfislng  their  decisions  on  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  program. 

I  thought  It  would  be  wise  to  let  those 
who  need  more  convincing  see  the  pro- 
gram In  operation  after  July  1  and  let 
them  decide  then.  But  the  2-month  ex- 
tension Is  a  good  beginning.  If  it  proves 
inadequate,  we  have  shown  that  we  can 
act  expeditiously  to  extend  the  deadline. 
My  bill  and  those  of  other  Senators  could 
be  passed  as  well  2  months  from  now  as 
now.  If  we  need  to  take  such  action 
then,  I  know  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  proposal  before 
the  Senate  today — to  extend  for  2 
months,  through  May  31.  1966,  the  sign- 
up period  for  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  program  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  estimated  that  some  19  million  peo- 
ple 65  years  of  age  or  over  are  eligible  for 
coverage  beginning  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
While  some  have  declined  to  enroll  in 
the  period  which  ended  last  night,  the 
President  yesterday  estimated  that  17 
million  people  had  already  asked  for  the 
coverage  offered  under  the  law. 

I  believe  It  is  very  likely  that  the  per- 
sons— 1  million  or  more — who  have  not 
yet  responded,  or  who  might  not  have 
been  reached  by  the  announcements,  are 
very  likely  Individuals  who  most  need  the 
opportunity  to  have  adequate  medical 
Insurance  coverage  under  this  health 
care  program.  I  know  that  social  secu- 
rity o£Qces  around  the  country  have  been 
working  long  and  hard  hours  to  enroll 
eligible  persons,  but  It  Is  very  possible 
that  an  extension  of  the  enrollment  pe- 
riod will  enable  the  great  majority  of  the 
other  eligible  persons  to  qualify  for  this 
impoi-tant  program  from  the  beginning 
of  its  services  this  summer. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
who  are  eligible  for  this  program,  and 
I  would  hop)e  that  all  who  want  to  p&r- 
tlclpate  would  have  the  chance  to  do  so 
from  the  first  date  of  availability  of  serv- 
ices. For  this  reason,  and  as  It  has  been 
said  that  an  extension  of  the  deadline 
would  present  xio  administrative  prob- 
lems. I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  Immedi- 
ately to  extend  for  2  months  the  deadline 
for  enrollment  In  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  under  social 
security. 

As  one  who  worked  and  spoke  and 
voted  for  the  new  law  to  provide  assur- 
ance of  health  and  hospital  care  under 
social  seciulty,  I  urge  Immediate  action 
on  extending  this  enrollment  deadline  to 
May  31,  1966. 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  eloquently  expressed  the 
need  for  the  committee  amendment.  I 
appreciate  his  support. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treatment 
of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising  from  ex- 
propriation. Intervention,  or  confiscation 
of  properties  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  in- 
itial enrollment  period  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  benefits." 
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TROUBADOURS   DRUM   AND  BUGLE 
CORPS  OP  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  8647. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
8647)  for  the  relief  of  the  Troubadours 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  a  relatively  minor  bill  that 
was  psissed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unanimously. 

The  young  people  In  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
organized  a  band  and  they  describe 
themselves  as  the  Troubadours  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  of  Connecticut.  The  bill  In- 
volves some  band  uniforms  which  they 
purchased  in  Mexico  duty  free.  It  In- 
volves a  very  small  amoimt  of  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bllL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


TARIFF    TREATMENT    OF   CERTAIN 
WOVEN  FABRICS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  UTuuiimous  consent  that  the 
S«iate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R. 11029. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 


The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11029)  relating  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  certain  woven  fabrics^ 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "before,"  to  insert 
"the  60th  day  after." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  ameiodment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


SECRECY  IN  HEARINGS  ON  FOREIGN 
AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appear 
Monday  In  open  session  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  for- 
eign aid  program  should  tell  Congress, 
the  American  people,  and  the  world  a 
great  deal  about  the  nature  of  the  Amer- 
ican aid  program  and  the  purposes  to 
which  It  is  being  put. 

His  Insistence  upon  secrecy  In  Initiat- 
ing the  aid  debate  reflects  the  growing 
furtive  and  stealthy  character  of  bilat- 
eral aid  as  a  tool  and  weapon  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  There  once  was  a 
time  when  the  great  bulk  of  aid.  even 
military,  was  fully  covered  In  open  hear- 
ings with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
only  a  few  questions  In  sensitive  areas 
reserved  for  executive  session.  In  1966, 
we  have  reached  the  stage  where  he  will 
not  present  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
public  session,  but  seeks  to  reverse  the 
normal  procedure  by  offering  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  may  come  back  later  for 
an  open  hearing.  Up  to  now,  it  has 
been  customary  for  a  leading  cabinet 
ofiBcer  to  present  the  opening  testimony 
on  a  foreign  policy  matter  in  public  and 
leave  to  a  future  closed  session  the  rela- 
tively few  matters  of  a  security  nature. 
Why  the  change? 

"Beware."  I  say  to  foreign  govern- 
ments: "beware  of  American  aid  that  the 
American  people  are  not  told  about  by 
their  Government.  Beware  of  foreign 
aid  that  is  discussed  behind  locked  doors 
the  same  way  the  CIA  budget  is  dis- 
cussed behind  locked  doors,  for  you  may 
never  know  what  Is  being  done  for  you 
and  what  is  being  done  to  you  under 
such  a  program." 

This  particular  foreign  aid  program 
was  unveiled  with  considerable  fanfare 
about  Its  new  emphasis  upon  education 
and  food  production.  It  was  a  hopeful 
sign  to  some  of  us  who  have  believed 
that  foreign  aid  was  becoming  little  more 


than  wallpaper  over  the  cracks  and 
breaks  in  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  recipient  countries,  countries 
that  must  develop  their  human  and 
natural  resources  first,  if  ever  they  are 
to  have  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
a  growing  standard  of  living. 

In  the  last  decade,  foreign  aid  to  de- 
veloping countries  has  conformed  to  an 
economic  theory  that  we  abandoned  In 
this  country  over  30  years  ago — the 
trickle-down  theory  of  economic  growth. 
We  have  sent  American  commodities 
abroad  under  the  aid  program  on  the 
belief  that  if  we  put  enough  wealth  Into 
the  upper  crust  of  the  society,  some  would 
trickle  down  to  the  masses  below,  provld- 
Ind  at  least  a  modicum  of  improvement 
in  their  lot.  But  I  am  frankly  of  the 
opinion  that  Herbert  Hoover  economics 
are  not  going  to  do  any  more  for  the  less 
developed  nations  than  they  did  for  a 
depression-ridden  America. 

If  we  assigned  every  cent  of  the  $917 
mllUon  programed  for  military  aid  to 
education  instead,  we  would  do  more  for 
the  people  of  the  world  in  1  year  than 
we  will  do  under  20  years  of  the  current 
program.  Of  course,  many  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  countries  we  are  aiding  do 
not  want  that  kind  of  assistance.  The 
American  aid  program  has  been  designed 
more  to  maintain  the  status  quo  than  to 
bring  about  change,  and  that  usually 
suits  both  sides  of  the  aid  transaction. 

In  fact,  American  economic  and  mil- 
itary aid — particularly  military  aid — has 
supported  military  juntas  around  the 
world.  It  has  been  used  by  tyrants 
around  the  world  to  stamp  out  freedom. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  let  me  say 
that  the  shocking  record  of  the  United 
States  by  way  of  military  aid  In  South 
America  has  been  a  record  of  the  stifling 
of  freedom  In  many  parts  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Dominican  Republic  being  the 
latest. 

Oh,  If  the  American  people  could  only 
get  the  facts  about  foreign  aid.  If  the 
American  people  could  get  the  facts  about 
their  foreign  aid,  they  would  hold  the 
Johnson  administration  to  a  political 
accounting,  as  It  should  be. 

The  Johnson  administration  now  has 
a  Secretary  of  State  who  wants  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  a  secret  session.  Again, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  fore- 
warns the  American  people,  as  he  has 
been  doing  for  21  years  in  this  body,  to 
watch  out  for  government  by  executive 
supremacy  and  government  by  secrecy. 
The  Johnson  administration  Is  gallop- 
ing toward  government  by  executive 
supremacy  and  government  by  secrecy, 
and  this  is  Its  latest  ride. 

These  are  some  of  the  Issues  that 
should  be  explored  this  year  In  consider- 
ing this  authorization.  We  should  ex- 
amine Into  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  this  new  emphasis  upon  basic  resource 
and  human  development,  for  we  should 
know  whether  It  Is  merely  a  public  re- 
lations device,  or  a  real  change  in  the 
emphasis  of  the  program. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  State  takes  posi- 
tion that  he  cannot  discuss  foreign  aid 


in  public  in  his  opening  presentation. 
That  tells  me  almost  as  much  sis  hearing 
what  he  has  to  say.  He  has  already  an- 
swered many  of  the  questions  I  would 
have  asked  him  in  public  about  what  we 
are  really  seeking  to  do  with  foreign  aid. 

I  shall  not  be  In  attendance  for  his 
private  explanation  of  the  secretive, 
clandestine  nature  of  the  aid  program 
I  will  not  help  to  dignify  the  conceal- 
ment policy  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  becoming  a  party  to  it. 

I  can  read;  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  shall. 
In  due  time,  read  the  Secretary's  secret 
testimony,  so  that  when  the  committee 
reaches  the  point  of  marking  up  the  bill, 
I  can  offer  amendments  this  year,  as  I 
have  done  In  the  past,  seeking  to  check 
this  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  doing  such 
irreparable  harm  to  the  history  of  this 
Republic.  But  I  shall  not  dignify  his 
testimony  by  lending  my  ears  to  hear  It. 

Moreover,  I  shall  have  much  more 
fruitful  endeavors  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  where  we  are  hear- 
ing In  open  and  public  session  about  the 
education  needs  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans,  and  what  we 
can  do  about  them. 

In  fact,  I  was  willing  to  p>ostpone  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion scheduled  for  Monday  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  been  wUUng,  In  a 
public  hearing,  to  talk  about  the  foreign 
policy  that  belongs  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, not  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  mistakenly  ac- 
ceded to  the  Secretary's  Insistence  that 
he  appear  only  in  executive  session,  I  not 
only  shall  not  be  present,  but  shall  pro- 
ceed with  the  public  hearings  on  educa- 
tion. 

So  far  as  the  Senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Is  concerned,  and  speaking  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  there  never  would  have  been 
any  hearings  on  foreign  aid  this  year  If 
they  had  to  be  held  under  the  dictates  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  secret  session. 
I  would  have  let  him  sit  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  twiddle  his  thumbs. 
I  would  have  given  him  no  hearings,  un- 
less he  were  willing  to  conform  to  what 
I  think  Is  a  precious  guarantee  in  a 
democracy,  a  guarantee  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate, 
and  Congress  protect. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  from  this 
desk  today,  as  I  have  said  to  them  In 
the  past:  "Do  not  forget  that  in  a  de- 
mocracy there  can  be  no  substitute  for  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  public's  business. 
Foreign  policy  belongs  to  you,  not  to 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  Dean  Rusk,  or  to 
McNamara.  It  belongs  to  you,  the  peo- 
ple. The  only  check  you  have  left  is  the 
check  of  your  ballots.  Start  using  your 
ballots  to  vote  out  of  office  those  in  Con- 
feress  and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  who  are  willing  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  as  it  Is  now  being  con- 
ducted; a  policy  that  will  kill  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  American  boys  In  Asia 
In  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  if  this 
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President  and  r.Ls  Secrp'ary    .f  -late  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  are  not  cneclcpri  " 

It  does  not  make  rne  happy  to  find 
myself  In  such  unait^i-able  irreronciiable 
disaf?reement  with  my  President  ir.  re- 
gard to  th:  kllJlnK  operatior,  t.hal  U  tak- 
ing  place  in  South  ViPtMain  That  kiU- 
li;g  must  be  stopped  and  the  killing  will 
not  be  stopped  by  liie  kind  of  foreign  aid 
D!i;  we  can  be  sure  this  administration 
Ail!  offer  It  will  not  be  stopped  until 
Coni<res.s  begins  t3  exercise  the  check 
that  the  con-stitu  tic  rial  lathers  wrote  Into 
the  CorLstitution — the  check  of  the  purse 
itnngs 

I  say  to  Congress  that  not  until  we 
make  .t  very  clear  to  this  President  that 
we  are  not  going  to  vote  the  money  for 
the  escalat!n»{  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  killing,  each  week,  of  additiorud  num- 
bers of  American  boys,  shall  we  avoid 
what  I  am  satisfied  will  be.  eventually, 
a  war  that  wlli  lead  into  China  and  will 
bog  us  down  in  .^^la  for  decades  to  come. 

Oh.  I  know  that  var  hysteria  Is  stalk- 
Ing  the  Nation 

Those  who  raLse  their  voices,  as  I  raise 
my  voice  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  again 
this  afternoon  mu.>f  expect  to  be  casti- 
gated and  attacked  and  smeared  with 
the  statement  that  tiiey  will  some  way. 
somehow  let  down  the  boys  in  South 
Vietnam 

My  answer  is  that  there  only  happen 
to  be  a  small  number  of  us  who  are  seek- 
ing to  protect  tho.se  boys  In  South  Viet- 
nam By  denying  to  the  President  the 
power  to  escalate  this  war  and  by  de- 
nying to  him  the  fund.s,  we  will  force  him 
to  fall  back  on  a  position  such  as  a  Gen- 
eral OavLn,  Genera;  Rldgway,  Oeorge 
Kennan,  and  a  good  many  other  author- 
ities In  this  country  are  urging  upon 
this  administration. 

Mr  President,  this  voice  will  not  be 
silenced  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
and  this  Senator  will  not  support  the 
kind  of  foreign  aid  program,  let  me  as- 
sure everyone,  that  E>ean  Rusk  will  tes- 
tify for  in  secrecy  on  Monday. 

I  shall  continue  to  .say  to  the  American 
people.  It  Ls  up  to  you.  You  now  must 
exercise  the  greatest  right  of  freedom 
that  our  con.stitutional  fathers  gave  you, 
your  right  of  the  ballot  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  that  riglt  is  not  exercised,  and 
if  we  do  not  stop  this  trend  toward  gov- 
eniment  by  .secrecy  and  executive  su- 
premacy then  it  is  doubtful  that  we  will 
leave  a  heritage  of  freedom  to  our  grand- 
children Becaues  if  we  are  moving  into 
world  war  III  there  will  be  no  freedom 
for  future  ge::erations  of  American  boys 
and  girLs 

One  of  my  sadnesses  these  days  Is  to 
face  what  I  think  Irrefutable,  that  not 
many  in  the  Congress  of  the  UrUted 
States,  or.  for  that  matter,  not  enough 
people  in  the  counlrv  are  thinking  In 
terms  of  the  kind  of  a  legacy  we  are  going 
to  leave  American  boys  and  girls  50  to 
1 150  years  from  now  Let  me  say  that 
we  will  leave  them,  no  legacy  of  freedom 
if  our  generation  is  responsible  for  lead- 
ing the  world  Into  the  third  world  war. 
And  a  continuation  of  this  administra- 
tion s  foreign  policy  In  Asia,  in  my  Judg- 


ment, assures  a  war  with  China,  and 
from  that  we  will  go  into  world  war  m 


ADJOUKNMEST  USTTL  TUESDAY 

AT-    •  ■,    A  M. 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjoiim  until  Tuesday  next  at 
11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  5,  1966. 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  1,  1966: 

DlFUSlCATtC    AICO    POKEIGN    SXSVICX 

W.  ■ntpley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofllcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Bxtrmordioary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
tile  United  States  of  America  to  Portugal. 

U.S.  Masshju. 

Cornelius  J.  McQuade.  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  US.  marstial  for  the  southern  district  of 
Weet  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years.  <  Reap- 
pointment.) 

The  following  persons  tor  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provtsloas  of  section  8384. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
80«7,  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  captain.1.  USAF  {Medic*l) 
Donald  L.  Coleman.  FV3 140064. 
Howard  H  Sherman,  FV311346S. 
Mlchsel  D.  Thler.  FV3I40a41. 

To  be  fir$t  lieutencnt.  USAF  {Medicmt) 
Harold  J.  Versteeg,  rV3 143708. 

To  be  first  UeuteTMnts.  VSAF  (Dental) 
Robert  L.  Dlx,  FV3142175. 
Samuel  B  Holder.  FV314ai05. 
Donald  E   Maclntyre.  FV3 165793. 
Charles  O    Rule.  FV314138S. 
Burton  L.  Slegel,  FV3 142367. 
Frank  J.  Trachtman.  FV3ie527». 

To  be  Urst  lieutenant.  USAF  (Judge 
Advocate) 

Bernard  Marcak.  FR81374. 

The  following  distlngiUahed  mlllUry  grad- 
uates of  the  Air  Force  precommlsslon  schools 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force  In 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8384,  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  oX  the  Air  Force. 

Henry  R    Adams,  FV317066a. 

Keith  D.  Baer.  FV3170704. 

James  D.  Baer.  FV3154213. 

David  H.  Barthel.  FV3170fl64. 

John  B.  BesUc.  Jr..  FV3153963. 

Terry  L.  Boyer.  FV3153643. 

Jack  A.  Brlnker,  FV3170687. 

Henry  N  Carrlger,  FV3183711. 

John  Caso.  FV3 183713. 

Gary  A.  Chavez,  FV3i512190. 

James  A.  Clamon.  FV3 170673. 

Alvin  J.  Cole,  ni.  FV3170674. 

Kenneth   L.   Coleman,  FV3183715. 

Richard  D.  Conn.  FV3i8371«. 

Charles  H.  Cook,  FV3170«76. 

Joseph  P.  Cormier.  FV3170677 

Hobdy  J.  Sdmondooa.  FV31M6M. 


Carl  E.  Edwards.  Jr.,  FV3183773. 

George  U.  Edwards,  FV3183766. 

Paul  S.  Embert.  Jr..  FV3188719. 

Epperson.  William  L..  FV3 152475. 

Fauake,  James  H.,  FV3153014. 

Flnley,  Thomas  C,  FV3I8S7a0. 

Gander,  Leroyce  J.,  FV3170679. 

Oiberson,  Kenneth  L.  Jr.,  FV3 183721. 

Griffith,  Charles  R.,  FV3i5a012. 

Grullkowski.  Ttiaddeus,  FV3154028, 

Ouinn.  Jerry  R.,  FV3183723. 

Hackley.  Uoyd  V..  FV3i83723. 

Hall.  Robert  J..  FV3183735. 

Haynie.  Ivan,  FV3170682. 

Huttenlocker.  Donald  J.,  FV31837M. 

Johnson.  Curtis  B..  FV3154072. 

Johnson.  Philip  W  .  FV3149347. 

Jones,  WlUlam  R.,  FV3154336. 

Keck.  Kenneth  B..  FV3 183735. 

King,  Jackie  D..  FV3 183738. 

Krone,  Da  rid  P.,  FV3154130. 

lAwrence.  Bruce  E,,  FV3154I85. 

Lewis,  Kenneth  W..  FV3183769, 

Maples.  WUllam  K..  FV31540e7. 

Mayer,  Joseph  P.,  FV3 183739. 

McBrlde.  William  Q,.  FV3183741. 

McGregor.  Lome  L  ,  Jr,  FV31B3742. 

Meacham.  Jimmy  D  .  FV318374S. 

Metager,  Richard  P.,  FV3183771. 

Murphy,  Norman  C.  FV3153617. 

Nelson,  Dean  D.,  FV3193746. 

Pllllttere,  Leonard  P..  Jr..  FV3 183750. 

Powers.  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  FV3153993. 

Preece,  Keith  A.,  FV3170619. 

Robblns.  Robert  R.,  FV3i5i823. 

Roskell.  Robert  T  .  FV31 83638. 

Saulsberry.  Thomas  L  ,  FV3154073, 

Shaff,  Dennis  P..  PV3i8376e. 

Sheets,  James  E.,  FV31541i8. 

Shields.  William  P..  FV3153629. 

Terla.  Lothar  G  T..  FV31M086. 

Ward.  Bleen  C  ,  FV3154ia4 

White,  James  J.,  FV3152728, 

Wogan.  Stephen  G.,  FV3 154238. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  military 
graduates,  the  following  students  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8284,  title  10,  United  States 
Oode.  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 


Abbes,  Douglas  C. 
Al)ernathy.  Bobby  J. 
Adams,  Everett  F. 
Adams,  David  J. 
Adams,  Robert  M..  ni 
Alexander,  Jon  R. 
Allen,  John  D. 
Amundson,  Robert  C. 
Anderson,  Lynn  R. 
Andrews.  Robert  O. 
Aokl,  Jerald  K. 
Apple,  Rot>ert  C. 
Atchley.  Lonnle  S. 
Aten,  Ronald  B. 
Baker,  Bob  E. 
Baldy,  Paul  J. 
Barber,  Thomas  J. 
Barclay.  Victor  W. 
Barko,  James  S..  n 
Barnes,  Harold  C. 
Bartz.  Charles  E, 
Bamhart.  Peter  W.  C, 
Batsel,  Michael  L. 
Batten,  Arthur  D. 
Becker,  Douglas  J. 
Becton,  Charles  L. 
Begin,  Carl  E. 
Beltzel,  James  8. 
Bell,  Frederick  M. 
BeU,  James  M. 
Bell.  Robert  B. 
Bender.  Jack  S..  in 
Bennett.  Stephen  !<. 
Benson,  Howard  F..  Jr. 


Bernhardt,  James  H. 
Blck,  Frederic  A. 
Blgelow,    Wlnfleld    S., 

Jr. 
Bishop.  Darrell  O. 
Bishop,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Blttner,  Elvin  D  ,  HI 
Blttrlck.  Richard  W. 
Blair,  Henry  B. 
Blelstlne,  CyrU  J. 
Blevlns,  Gordon  C,  Jr. 
Boese.  John  J. 
Boese,  Lawrence  E 
Bosse.  Steven  W. 
Boston,  Douglas  M. 
Bough  ton.  Grant  S. 
Boyle,  Marcus  J. 
Bradley,    Richard    C, 

rn 

Bramante,      Bernardo 

D. 
Braun.  Richard  W. 
BresUn,  Robert  J. 
Broikdhurst,  Edwin  B., 

Jr. 
Brown.  Derek  C. 
Brown,  Donald  E. 
Brown,  Soott  B. 
Bruna,  Wayne  W. 
Bryan.  Joseph  K. 
Bryan.  Robert  E. 
BuUard.  Edward  U. 
Bullock.  Gerald  E. 
Bunce.  Allan  B. 


Ajrril  1,  1966 

Buynak.   Stephen  T., 

Jr. 
Calrney.  WlUlam  J. 
Caldwell,  Qulnton  M. 
Call,  Joffr«y  I*. 
Calo,  Jose  M. 
Campbell.  Mlnhael  A. 
Campbell,  Richard  D. 
Cannon,  Douglas  R. 
Capone,  John  T. 
Carnahan,  Biimis  M. 
Carrlngton.  Royal  P., 

UI 
Carter,  Leon  J.,  tfl 
Carter,  Stephen  L. 
Chambers,  Mlcliael  D. 
Chapman.  Robert  B. 
Check.  WllUara  D. 
Chlsolm,  Stoney  P. 
Choate,  John  S. 
Ctirlstle.  William  J  ,  n 
Clark,  Richard  J. 
Clary.  Ronald  E. 
Clay,  Michael  T. 
Clemen,  John  D. 
Clements,  John  R. 
Cobb,  William  C. 
Cohen,  Barry  L. 
Collier,  Stanton  K. 
ColllnB.  Nolan 
Combs,  Philip  L. 
Combs,  Steven  P. 
Condlt,  Dale  O. 
Gooey,  Etobert  L.,  Jr. 
Cook,  Walter  R. 
Cooke,  Carlton  L.,  Jr. 
Couser,  Walter  J.,  m 
Cowles,  Carroll 

w.,n 

Coy,  Robert  W. 
Coyne,  Cary  W. 
Crosby,  Bradley  L. 
Cross.  Charles  K.,  Jr. 
Crownover,  John  H., 

m 

Csanadl,  Steven  B. 
Curtis,  Johnson  O. 
Ceerner,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
Dahl,  Larry  A. 
Dallev,  Ruasell  T. 
Daley,  WlUlam  K. 
Daly,  Kevin  C. 
Dana,  Robert  M. 
Oandar.    Michael    J., 

Jr. 
Dant.  Robert  C. 
Dell.  Walter  L. 
Dice.  John  0. 
Dlckman.  Robert  S. 
Dlefenbach.  Kurt  O. 
Dlehl.Paul  E. 
Dlemer.  Richard  A. 
Dletze.  Gary  A. 
Dixon.  Dennis  O. 
Dixon.  Lewis  R. 
Dockery,  Charles  P. 
Dodd,  Roger  H. 
Drew.  Walter  B. 
Duda,  Ronald  B. 
Duerr.  Gerald  F. 
Duke,  Preston  T. 
Dulaney,  Arthur  A.. 

m 

Dunn,  Richard  V. 
I>urand,  Arthur  A. 
Dutt,  Prank  E.,  Jr. 
Duwel.  Richard  B. 
Dydo.  John  B. 
Bastler,  Thomas  E. 
•wtman.  Raymond  L. 
■hrtg.  David  L. 
Bchorst.  Kurt  K. 
Elart,  Vernon  A. 
Klder,  David  P. 
Kmerson.  Mlcbaal  R. 
Ertel,  Peter  H. 
Evans,  Albert  L..  in 
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Bvana,  David  J. 
Kvans,  Winston  C. 
Bwart,  Robert  F. 
Fahrer.  Robert  F. 
FaireU.  WllUam  B. 
FarrU,  Prescott  D.,  Jr. 
Faust,  Ernest  K. 
Feldman,  Robert  M. 
Finch,  Charles  W. 
Fllbum.  Ralph  B.,  Ill 
Flood,  Paul  R. 
Pols,  John  K. 
Ford.  David  A. 
Foreman.  Larry  R. 
Footer,  Thomas  J. 
Frelmuth,  Richard  P. 
Frencli.  Daniel  P. 
Prenchi.  Robert  T. 
Fritache,  David  W. 
Furdek,  Dennis  T. 
Putey,  Andrew  J. 
Gallagher,  Douglas 

W. 
Garcia,  Wilfred  M., 

Jr. 
Garrison,  John  H. 
Gast.  James  C. 
Gaston.  Chester  D., 

Jr. 
Gaynor.  Joseph  X. 
Geary,  Bean  J. 
Qermeraad,  John  O. 
Gtll.  Richard  8. 
Glass,  Louis  B. 
Glos.  Alan  S. 
Godfrey.  Pa\U  A. 
Goode,  WUllam  K. 
Goss,  George  J. 
Graham,  Dwlgbt  H. 
Graham,  James,  m 
Grandla,  Kenneth  L. 
Gray,  Jay  A. 
Green.  Henry  P. 
Green.  Lawrence  M. 
Orenlco.  Michael  J. 
Grltzinacher.   Thomas 

J. 
Guarre.  James  S. 
Ounnell.  Vomen  P. 
Haas,  Lawrence  H. 
Hamilton,  WUllam  8. 
Hammack.  Larry  C. 
Hammer.  Michael  8. 
Harder,  Robert  O. 
Hari;  Louis 
Harmon,  Ronnie  L. 
Harrington,  Donald  J. 
Harrington,  Edwin  V., 

Jr. 
Harrington,  Ellis  J.  Jr. 
Harrington,  Richard 

O. 
Hartman,  Frederick 

W..  Jr. 
Haaedl,  James  A. 
Hatten,  Donald  E. 
Heller,  Gary  E. 
Helmuth,  John  W. 
Heltsley,  Charles  M.. 

Jr. 
Hemphill.  David  W. 
Hemdon,  Frank  M. 
Herr.  Thomas  C. 
Hicks,  Steven  W. 
Hiliman,  Paul.  Jr. 
Hirsch,  Joel  G. 
Hodnett,  SamuM  A.. 

Jr. 
Hohn,  Roger  A 
Hoppe.  Allen  B. 
Hrub«i,  James  W. 
Hudklns,  Raymond  P. 
Hudson.  George  N. 
Hull.  Ed  ward  A 
Hurst.  Jerry  L. 
HuMon.  Matthew 

A.,m 
Button,  Dean  P. 


Jacobs,  Jerr  A. 
Jannarone.  August  O. 
Jensen.  Albert  D. 
Jlcha,  James  O. 
Jobani,  TluamM 
Jolinston,  Terry  L. 
Jones,  GrlnneU.  IH 
Jordan,  David  W.,  Jr. 
Jumper,  John  P. 
Jungwlrth.  Arthttr  H. 
Karsch,  Michael  P. 
Kaul,  Dean  C. 
Kawatachl,  Arthur  S. 
Kehl,  Ted  L. 
Keller.  John  C. 
Kelly,  Thomas  P. 
Kemp,  Victor  M. 
Kennedy,  David  K. 
Kester,  James  E. 
Kettler,  Richard  T. 
Keyser,  James  E. 
Kiellng.  Harry  J.,  Jr. 
Klnkade,  WUllam  L. 
Klrwan,  Peter  M. 
Klayton,  Alan  R. 
Klosterbaer,  James  A. 
Konecnl.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
KraesElg,  John  C. 
Kruppenbacher,  Paul 

H. 
Krutar,  Jon  A. 
Labarge,  Stephen  F. 
Ladewlg,  Melvln  E. 
Landon,  Clarence  L. 
Lanoue,  Richard  R. 
Larson,  Ralph  H. 
Laukhuf ,  Walden  L.  8. 
Lazaro,  Robert  A. 
Lebeau.  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Leeper,  William  C. 
Lehner,  Louis  B. 
Lenhoff.  Joseph  R. 
Lents,  Carl  W. 
Lents,  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
Lewis,  James  P. 
Lewis,  John  A. 
Link,  James  A. 
Lltzlnger,  Joseph  A. 
Lloyd,  David  R. 
Loasmann,  Wayne  H. 
Lovelace,  Michael  B. 
Lowther.  WlUlam  R. 
Lucas,  WllUam  I. 
Lumley,  James  R. 
Lynk,  Michael  C. 
MacnicoU.  Donald  C. 
Mackey,  Roy  L. 
Mahoney.  James  J. 
Makar.  James,  Jr. 
Maloney  E.  K.,  in 
Mannell,  Stephen  C. 
Mansfield,  WUllam  J. 
Martin,  Frederick  W. 
Martin.  WUllam  K..  Jr. 
Maso,  Eugene  C. 
Masterson.  John  S.,  Jr. 
Matestlc,  Ronald  E. 
Maynard,  Harold  W. 
McCauley,  Patrick  H. 
McCord,  James  B. 
Mcllvoy,  David  W. 
Mclnttre,  James  L.,  Jr. 
MoKanna,  John  E. 
McKlnney,  John  C. 
McMullen,  Thomas  E. 
McNamee,  Peter  M. 
McSheffrey,  James  J. 
Mlchlelutte,  WUllam 

L. 
Mlckelson,  Thomas  P, 
MUler,  Kenneth  O. 
MUler,  Leo  G..  Jr. 
MlUer,  Michael  W. 
Mllltgan,  Thomas  J. 
MlUs,  Blx  M. 
Miaak.  Charles  K. 
>fi«irim«n   James  B. 
Monk.  Harrison  Q. 


Moody.  Howard  Q. 
Moon,  Vorry  C. 
Moore,  Garland  P. 
Moore,  Thomas  G. 
Moorebead,  Jamas  K. 
Morgan.  JUnmie  L>. 
Morris,  Robert  O. 
Morstaln,  Barry 
Morton,  Robert  W. 
Mosbruger.  Charles  D. 
Moses,  Marcus  B. 
Mosey,  Edward  F. 
Myer.  John  W. 
Nabours,  Warren  B. 
Nail.  Joseph  M. 
Nanney,  Donald  M. 
Neldhart,  James  D. 
Nelman,  Thomas  N. 
Nettles,  Thomas  C. 
Nielsen.  PhUlp  B. 
Nogalea,  Luis  O. 
Novak,  Theodore  J. 
Oberg,  James  E. 
O'Connor,  Gary  B. 
O'Connor.  Jolin  T..  Jr. 
Ogle.  Sherman  F. 
O'Halloran,  Slnon  K. 
OlllH.  David  P. 
Olsen,  Dahl  D. 
Ontko.  Michael  S. 
Padgett.  Elmer  M.,  Jr. 
Parker,  Walter  A. 
Parkerson,  Warren  O., 

n 

Paulsen,  Norman  M. 
Payet,  Charles  R. 
PhUUps.  Richard  J.. 

Jr. 
Pleta,  Coim  D. 
Pinder,  Robert  G. 
Pinkston,  Kenneth  N. 
Plotkln,  Louis  J. 
Poulos.  James  E.,  Jr. 
Powell.  Richard  Q. 
Powell,  Starr  L. 
Pratt.  Thomas  E. 
Purcell,  WllUam  A. 
Pxirvls.  Thomas  L. 
Ragan,  Charles,  tH 
Rahn,  Larry  B. 
Rakowsky.  Ronald  J, 
Ray,  Albert  L. 
Bay,  John  C. 
Reasor,  Thomas  W. 
ReUey,  Wayne  P. 
Reynolda,  Gerald  E. 
Rlst,  TolTo  E. 
Ritchie,  Edward  A. 
Rltner,  Roy  N.,  Jr. 
Rltter,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Roberts,  John  D. 
Roberts.  L.aurence 
Robinson,  Harold  R. 
Roblson,  Jot;  E. 
Rodrlgues,  Fernando 

N. 
Rogan,  John  T. 
Rogozlnski,  Robert  S. 
Rooney.  Thomas  M. 
Rosenberg.  Roger  E. 
Rosera,  Eugene  S. 
Rosqulst,  Arne  E.,  Jr. 
Round,  Eugene  L. 
Rouse,  James  B. 
Rotueeau.  Kenneth  P. 
Rowe,  Chandler  W.. 

Jr. 
Rowe,  Gordon  D. 
Ruasell,  Robert  B. 
Sabo,  Donald  A. 
Sandweg,  WlUlam  H.. 

HI 
Schade,  Oart  C,  m 
Bchappaugh,  Ronald 

D. 
Schmidt,  Steven  O. 
Schott.  John  T. 
Sella.  James  R. 
Serrlll,  Jamas  D. 


Sharkey,  David  J. 
Sheffey,  David  W. 
Shelton,  Jack  W.,  Jr. 
Shelton,  Lee  M.,  II 
Shotlatc,  Larry  Ik 
Shriver.  Larry  L. 
Slckler.  Ronald  B. 
Sims.  David  K. 
Singleton,  James  B.. 

n 

Smith,  Dennis  L. 
Smith.  Howard  H.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Ja<A  L. 
Smith,  James  R. 
Smith.  James  D. 
Smith,  Klttredge  R. 
Smith.  Troy  J. 
Smith,  WUllam  D. 
Bnakenberg,  Robert  M 
Snider  Victor  V. 
Snyder.  Albert  J. 
Snyder.  Brie  B. 
Songer,  Suraln  S.,  Jr. 
Soucy.  Robert  B. 
Spayd,  Thomas  F. 
Spragg,  Merwln  K. 
Stack,  Bdward  O. 
Stanley,  James  M. 
Starr,  Ronald  L. 
Starr.  WUllam 
Stevens,  Dale  A. 
Stevens,  Joseph  S. 
Stockamp.  Torval  A. 
Stone,  John  R. 
Stone,  Rodney  H. 
Stone,  Stuart  D. 
Strahl.  Frederick  B. 
Strickland,  Daniel  M. 
Studdard.  Gary  L. 
SublUa,  Maurice  H., 

Jr. 
Buerken,  John  F. 
Sutton,  Stephen,  Jr. 
Sutton,  William  C. 
Swenson,  Stanley 
Swope,  James  B. 
Szcryplen,  John,  Jt. 
Taggart.  Keith  A 
Tasker.  Peter  8. 
Tate.  Robert  W..  Ill 
Taylor.  Usyaaes.  in 
Teak.  James  W. 
Thnrp,  Dennls  T. 
Thomas.  Donald  J. 
Thoreson,  Paxil  T. 
Thornton,  Cyril  W. 
Tlngey,  Thomas  J. 


Tomlin,  Steven  l>. 
Tucker,  Michael  D. 
Turner.  John  B. 
Valro.  Joseph  M. 
Van  de  PuUe,  Gary  O. 
Vandervoort,  Stephen 

R. 
Varnadore,  Henry  C, 

m 

Veve,  Rafael  A. 
Virgin,  Arthur  M..  Ill 
Vlsaers.  WaltM  V. 
Wallace,  Lee  X. 
Ward,  Floyd  B..  Jr. 
Warf  el,  Joseph  R. 
Warren,  George  C.,  in 
Watson.  Frank  D. 
Webb,  James  Q. 
WeUs.  Frank  M. 
Wells,  Peter  A. 
Wendalken,  Charles  P. 
Wendrock,  Robert  P.. 

Jr. 
Wemle,  Charles  F.,  n 
Wetterling,  Jerry  D. 
Wheel  er,  Wayne  B. 
Whipple,  George  N. 
White,  Edwin  M. 
Whitney,  Christopher 

D. 
Whlton.  Roger  C. 
WUde,  Stephen  M. 
Wilke.  Carl  E..  Jr, 
WUllams,  Myron  R. 
Williams.  Russell  C, 

Jr. 
WllUamaon.  WlUlam 

B.,  Jr. 
WlUls.  Donald  E. 
Wmits.  Daniel  H. 
Wlnterberg,  Ferris  L. 
Winters,  James  J. 
Wolcott.  Kent  B. 
Wolfe.  Alex  V. 
Wood,  David  O. 
Wood.  Jonathan  8. 
Woodruff,  John  D. 
Woolace,  James  L. 
Woorter.  Larry  M. 
Worthen,  Russell  F. 
Wright,  George  K. 
Wright,  James  C.  W. 
Young,  Reginald  A. 
Toung,  Samuel  B..  Jr. 
Zellimann.  Raymond 

K. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  AprU  1,  1968: 

To    B>    POSTMASTOI 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
February  16.  1966,  of  Thomas  P.  Collins  to  be 
postmaater  at  lineavllle.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  1,  1966: 

DXPARTMENT  OF  STATK 

Joseph  Palmer  2d.  of  Maryland  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Asian  DrvixoPMCNT  Bank 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  US. 
Governor  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

WUllam  S.  Gaud,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Bernard  Zagorln.  of  VlrgUila.  to  Im  UjB. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development : 


cxu- 
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April  4,  1966 


FortT-*ighth  Annivrrsary    ,f  the  Dfciara- 
boa  of  Indep«nden<-e  of  Byeiornma 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  nxJNois 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  1,  1966 

Mr   LX)UGLAS.    Mr.  President,  March 

25  maiiccd  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
I>claratio.".  of  Independence  of  Byelo- 
russia and  It  Aas  observed  by  the  Byelo- 


russian Americans  In  Chicago  on  Sun- 
day the  27th. 

March  25  Is  the  symbol  of  imlty,  free- 
dom, Independence,  and  democracy  for 
the  Byelorussian  people  everywhere; 
however,  only  In  the  free  world  can  the 
Byelorussisui  people  keep  these  Ideals 
aUve  and  continue  their  strife  for  a  truly 
Independent  Byelorussia.  And  the  Byel- 
orussian people  are  not  alone  in  this 
strife  today  but  have  the  support  for 
their  cause  in  every  country  in  the  world 
where  freedom  Is  abiding.  Each  year, 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  independence 
day.  the  Byelorussians  In  the  free  world 
are  reminded  not  to  stop  their  national 


task  and  remain  indifferent,  but  to  strive 
in  a  united  and  true  familylike  tradi- 
tion to  achieve  the  independence  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  dominated  Byelorussian 
nation. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  rightfully 
take  time  to  assure  the  Byelorussian 
people  that  their  desire  for  freedom  and 
Independence  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
those  who  enjoy  these  selfsame  advan- 
tages. It  Is  our  devout  hope  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  all  men  will 
enjoy  them  and  that  the  Byelorussians 
will  at  that  time  take  their  rightful  place 
in  the  family  of  free  nations. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTAirVTS         message  from  the  senate 


MoND.^Y,  April  4,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Rafael  Grossman,  Congregation 
Brothers  of  Israel.  Long  Branch,  N,J., 
otTpred  the  following  prayer: 

Our  God^and  God  of  our  Fathers,  au- 
thor of  liberty,  who  hath  taken  us  out  of 
the  hou.se  of  bondage  and  proclaimed 
f  reborn  throughout  the  land  on  this  his- 
toric day  of  the  eve  of  Passover.  In  Thy 
euiding  providence,  may  this  sweet  land 
of  libf-rty,  where  Israel's  children  have 
found  hiaven  with  the  tired,  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  yearning  to  be  free,  with  all 
it^  privilege  and  power,  be  the  keepers  of 
the  holy  torch  of  freedom,  the  fathers 
kl.ndled  with  their  lives.  While  dark 
hatred  still  shackles  men  to  servitude, 
ar.d  tyraiuiy  binds  them  with  chains 
made  of  iron  ciu-tains.  we  pray  that  their 
broken  heart-s  be  bound  and  may  liberty 
be  proclaimed  to  the  captives  and  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  in  bond. 

^Ld.st  ail  the  busy  shuttles  of  world's 
woe  and  misery,  as  men  mingle  tears  with 
tasks  thai  seem  hopeless,  let  us  gathered 
in  this  august  Chamber  at  the  shrine  of 
democracy  face  our  hallowed  mission  to 
make  all  who  bear  His  image  free,  free  to 
live  free  to  choose,  free  to  refuse,  free 
to  serve,  free  to  love  and  free  of  hate, 
and  on  that  day.  He  will  give  peace  in  the 
land  as  wars  will  cease  and  out  of  afflic- 
tion now  all  men  shall  prostrate  at  His 
altar  of  peace. 

Spread  Thy  tabernacle  of  wisdom, 
.strength,  courage,  and  JusUce  upon  the 
President  Vice  President,  and  men  and 
women  who  gather  here  to  represent  a 
nation  built  upon  Thy  ordinance  of  man's 
sanctity  May  their  voices  resound  In  a 
call  to  the  oppressed  everjrwhere:  Let  our 
people  go  And  then  indeed  shall  they 
go  forth  with  joy,  and  be  led  on  with 
p«ice      Amen. 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  3349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  and 

H  Jt.  8647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Troubadours  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of 
Bridgeport.  Ctonn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bUls  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  6319.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising  from 
expropriation.  Intervention,  or  confiscation 
or  properties  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries;  and 

H.R.  11029.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  woven  fabrics. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  88th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the  dis- 
position of  executive  papers  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  numbered  66-13. 


to  produce  readiness,  still  exist  only  on 
paper,  it  was  learned  today. 

As  one  who  considers  the  groimd  forces 
the  foundation  of  our  armed  services  and 
as  one  who  considers  that  wars  are  cus- 
tomarily won  or  lost  with  ground,  held 
or  yielded  by  Infantry  troops,  I  think 
this  is  a  most  serious  matter  and  I  wish 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned. 

If,  heaven  forbid,  we  should  be  at- 
tacked, I  hope  it  is  Mr.  McNamara,  and 
not  I,  who  Is  In  the  sector  defended  by 
these  "Papermate"  brigades. 


ApnL  U,  1966 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The    Journal    of   the   proceedings    of 
T^^ur«!day  March  31,  1966,  was  read  and 

approved. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
INFANTRY 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  at  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  a  recent  message  on  the 
wire  services  indicating  two  of  the  regu- 
lar Army  brigades  mentioned  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Rol)ert  McNamara,  as 
one  among  several  Important  stepe  taken 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  HIDE  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 
Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  response  to 
a  number  of  complaints   and  requests 

from  all  over  the  United  States,  has  just 
announced  that  he  is  setting  public 
hearings  on  April  18  on  the  hide  export 
controls  which  were  Imposed  with  very 
little  notice  on  March  7.  Those  people 
wishing  to  be  heard  on  this  matter  are 
given  until  April  12  to  noUfy  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  their  desire  to 
be  heard.  I  think  this  is  the  first  step 
toward  correcting  what  appears  to 
niany — and  I  am  one  of  them — to  be  a 
very  grave  error  In  the  order  of  March 
7.  I  want  to  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  taking  this  first  step.  I 
hope  when  he  hears  the  evidence  he  will 
speedily  rescind  the  order  of  March  7. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
REVOLVING  FUND 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeotlcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  the  other  day  passed  unanimously 
Senate  bill  2729  in  regard  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  you  will  recall 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  MooRKi  had  an  amendment 
which  would  set  aside  a  sum  of  money  in 
this  particular  bill  which,  at  the  time  we 
were  considering  the  bill.  I  said  I  thought 
would  set  up  a  separate  revolving  fimd. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  colloquy  en- 
gaged in  between  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Moore  1, 
he  assured  the  House  that  his  amend- 
ment was  so  drawn  that  it  would  not  set 
up  a  separate  revolving  fimd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  assurance  of 
the  staff  of  our  committee  that  an 
amendment  has  gone  through  setting  up 
what  will  actually  be  a  separate  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
unhappy  development,  and  I  hope  that, 
together  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  MoorbI,  we  wUl  be  able 
to  resolve  this  and  soon  accomplish  what 
was  assured  the  House  would  be  the  op- 
eration of  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Moork]  Informed  the  House  last 
Thursday  that  he  deleted  from  his 
amendment  anything  that  would  create  a 
second  revolving  fimd.  Therefore,  the 
only  thing  he  has  done  is  to  state 
that  within  the  $1.4  billion  there  will  be 
a  celling  of  $100  million  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  title  IV. 

I  should  like  to  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  to  Invite  their  cooperation  in  resolv- 
ing this  problem. 


THE    NORTH    ATLANTIC    TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  FASCEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
17th  anniversary  of  the  NATO  treaty  we 
ought  to  take  note  of  the  events  which 
we  have  seen  in  recent  weeks  In  the  un- 
precedented revival  of  Interest  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  (Mily  one  other  Issue  is  of 
more  concern  to  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  today — and  that 
is  Vietnam. 

At  another  time  I  shall  discuss  the 
Initiative  which  the  United  States  must 
take  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  alliance.  Important  de- 
cisions and  negotiations  about  the  At- 
lantic Community  are  taking  place  and 
It  behooves  us  all  to  know  and  understand 
the  full  Import  of  the  current  debate  and 
actions. 


TREASON  UNPUNISHED  IS  TREASON 
REWARDED 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEASZER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, a  group  of  rioters  ended  a  wild  dem- 
onstration on  the  courthouse  lawn  at 
Cordele,  Oa.,  by  hauling  down  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  that  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  then  tearing  them  to  shreds. 

To  me  this  is  the  last  straw  In  a  series 
of  treasonable  acts  that  have  torn  at  the 
very  roots  of  what  America  stands  for, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  despicable  action  by  whimpering 
cowards,  who  are  happy  to  live  In  protec- 
tive security,  while  dedicated  patriotic 
Americans  are  engaged  in  the  dirtiest, 
nastiest,  war  against  aggression  In  his- 
tory, 8,000  miles  from  home,  ought  not  to 
go  unchallenged  by  those  in  authority. 

Surely,  the  time  has  come  for  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  crack  down  on  the 
motley  array  of  draift  card  burners,  flag 
desecrators,  and  others  who  make  public 
exhibitions  of  their  contempt  for  law 
and  order:  but  even  more  importantly 
their  contempt  for  the  symbols  of  our 
freedom,  and  our  nationhood.  Treason 
and  sedition  impunlshed  are  treason  and 
sedition  rewarded. 

I  am  sure  the  flag  desecration  in  Geor- 
gia is  not  representative  of  the  people  in 
Georgia,  regardless  of  race,  just  as  I  am 
certain  that  the  draft  card  burnings  in 
New  York  and  California  are  abhorred 
by  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  In  those 
States. 

But,  If  our  Federal  Government  is  to 
stop  these  seedling  sprouts  of  rebellion 
and  anarchy,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
abhor  what  Is  happening.  These  acts 
of  rebellion  demand  actions  by  Federal 
authorities  in  the  Justice  Department, 
not  merely  statements  of  concerru 

Responsible  dissent  is  one  thing;  but 
those  who  downgrade  our  country  and 
desecrate  its  flag  ought  to  be  given  one- 
way passports  to  sanctuaries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain — in  North  Vietnam.  Red 
China.  Cuba,  or  Russia.  Let  them  try  liv- 
ing for  a  few  days  In  a  Communist  coun- 
try where  dissent — responsible  or  other- 
wise— ^Is  a  sure  ticket  to  the  executlcn 
chamber. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bin  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CONFIRMING  STATE  OP  UTAH 
TITLE  TO  LANDS  LYING  BELOW 
MEANDER  LINE  OF  THE  GREAT 
SALT  LAKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fHR.  1791) 
to  confirm  In  the  State  of  Utah  title  to 
lands  lying  below  the  meander  line  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  In  such  State. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleiruin  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETROCEDING  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
KANSAS  CONCURRENT  JURISDIC- 
TION OVER  HASKELL  INSTITUTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  10476) 
to  retrocede  to  the  State  of  Kansas  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  Haskell  In- 
stitute.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALT  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  query 
for  the  legislative  record  either  the  pro- 
ponent of  this  bill  or  the  members  of  the 
majority  who  are  responsible  for  pro- 
graming it  today,  as  to  what  occurred  to 
bring  this  situation  to  light. 

I  have  no  objection  in  principle  to  the 
bill.  I  know  the  Haskell  Institute  well. 
I  played  football  against  the  famous 
Haskell  Indians  In  my  day  In  college. 
There  are  several  questions  about  why 
this  authority  of  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment official  was  questioned  after  some 
81  years. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  who  I  know  is  eminently 
qualified  on  all  Indian  affairs  and  with 
reference  to  this  bill  In  particular, 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course.  I  will  say  to 
the  distlngiilshed  gentleman,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  Is  to  give  the  local  authorities 
the  right  to  police  the  grounds  and  so 
forth  at  athletic  contests.  In  other 
words,  to  give  the  protection  of  police 
and  fire  and  so  forth  to  people  attending 
these  events. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  further,  was  there  some  com- 
plaint or  was  there  some  Incident  that 
brought  this  situation  to  light?  I  lui- 
derstand  from  the  report  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  just  suddenly  de- 
cided that  they  had  complete  jurisdic- 
tion not  only  of  the  university  but  of  the 
groimds  and  so  forth.  I  think  for  the 
legislative  record  we  should  know  why 
the  Department  of  Justice  suddenly 
brought  this  up  after  81  years. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  There  was  not 
any  incident  that  brought  this  vip.  But 
the  Justice  Department,  in  reviewing  the 
legislative  and  legal  status  of  the  Haskell 
Institute,  developed  that  back  in  the  19th 
century  when  Haskell  Institute  was  cre- 
ated and  the  grounds  were  put  together 
and  the  buildings  begun  to  be  built,  that 
under  a  provision  of  the  Federal  law,  355 
Itevised  SUtutes  of  the  United  States, 
which  were  in  existence  at  that  time  but 
are  no  longer  in  existence  today,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  had  been  required  to 
and  did  give  consent  to  the  building  of 
Federal  buildings  on  this  land  within  the 
State  of  Kansas 

As  the  language  in  these  early  statutes 
of  1889  and  1891  was  reviewed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  it  was  felt  that 
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the  language  was  too  broad.  The  lan- 
guage In  fact  and  In  effect — that  Is  In 
le^al  effect — under  a  broad  Interpreta- 
tion, appear^  to  give  the  United  States 
exclusive  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes 
over  this  area.  That  was  not,  of  course. 
the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  United 
States — to  have  or  claim  exclusive  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
that  the  question  by  the  consent  ob- 
jector from  Missouri  Is,  what  suddenly 
brought  this  situation  to  light?  We 
have  had  a  lot  of  review  of  the  law  here 
which  I  think  we  all  understand  from 
the  report.  But  who  did  actually  ques- 
tion this  authority  after  the  some  81 
years — going  back  to  the  last  century? 
Was  it  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  It  was  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer. 

Now  was  the  authority  of  the  local  law 
enforcement  officials,  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  or  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  questioned  in  connection 
with  a  violation  of  law  on  the  campus, 
or  the  collection  of  taxes  from  employees 
residing  on  the  campus  including  In- 
dians or  the  Haskell  Institute,  students, 
professors,  or  otherwise — or  w£is  it  the 
voting  rights  of  employees  residing  on 
campus? 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frf)m  Kansas 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  The  answer  to 
thp  gentleman's  question  is  that  there 
was  none  of  any  of  these  specific  exam- 
ples or  questions  that  the  gentleman  has 
asked  The  question  was  brought  up  in 
advance  of  any  specific  Incident  happen- 
ing or  seeming  to  happen — or  even  being 
m  mind  or  in  any  prospect  of  happening. 
So  there  is  no  specific  case  or  matter 
that  developed  that  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  anybody.  There  is  no  spe- 
cific case  or  matter  or  problem  now 
pendmi' 

Mr  H.ALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  con- 
tinue under  the  reservation  of  objection 
to  ob.serve  that  there  has  seldom  been  a 
question  of  voting  rights  in  the  great 
State  of  Kansas  But  It  Is  well  known 
that  many  post  camps  luid  Installations 
a-s  well  as  federally  controlled  enclaves 
or  areas  that  were  governed  within  the 
reversion  clause  of  receding  of  lands  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  were  examined 
about  this  Ume  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  connection  with  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  enforcing  either  civil  rights  or 
voting  rights  laws. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  once  again, 
ves  or  no.  was  there  any  such  incident  In- 
volving our  Indiana  in  the  Haskell  In- 
stitute? 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.     If  the  gentleman 

will  yield,  the  answer  Is  there  was  not. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  will  ask  for 
further  information  What  suits  are 
pending  and.  if  so.  in  what  courts,  ques- 
tioning the  authority  of  the  local  offi- 
cials? It  would  seem  that  this  might 
justly  be  a  matter  for  court  determina- 


tion inasmuch  as  it  has  been  raised  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  prior  to  pre- 
cipitously legislating  in  order  to  restore 
control  and  revert  property. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrleld,  there  are  no  court  cases  pend- 
ing because  there  was  no  person  or  in- 
terest aggrieved. 

Mr.  HALL.  Insofar  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  there 
will  be  any  action  taken  In  any  Federal 
court? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

HJi.  10476 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  la 
hereby  retroce<le<l  to  the  State  of  Kaosas  by 
the  United  States  concurrent  jurisdiction  over 
the  Bite  of  Haskell  Institute,  at  LAwrence, 
Kansas. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSENTINa  TO  THE  ENTRY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  INTO  A  BUS 
TAXATION  PRORATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13935) 
to  give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  become  a  party 
to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxaUon 
proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth  in 
title  II  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  60  >,  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
in  that  act  and  In  the  act  of  November 
1.  1965  (79  Stat.  1157). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  13985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  Is  given  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  become  a  party  to  the 
agreement  relating  to  bus  taxation  proration 
and  reciprocity  as  set  forth  in  tlUe  n  of  the 
Act  of  April  14.  1965  (79  Stat.  flO),  and  con- 
sented to  by  Congress  In  that  Act  and  In  the 
Act  of  November  1,  1965  (79  Stat.  1167). 

Sbc.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  BOND  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  837)  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  April  17, 
1966,  as  State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon. 
the  House  joint  resolution  will  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CENTENNIAL    YEAR    OP    PROSPECT 
PARK,  BROOKLYN,  NY. 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  Res.  597)  relating  to  the 
centennial  year  of  Prospect  Park  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
re«Mi  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  597 

Resolved  by  the  Mouse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Centennial  Year  1966  of  Pros- 
pect Park  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  the  historic  importance  of  this 
Nation's  oldest  urban  recreation  area  and 
sends  Its  greeting  to  the  citizens  of  the  city 
of  New  York  In  commemorating  this  event. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  MEDAI^  COMMEMORAT- 
ING l.OOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PC- 
LAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  139) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  to 
commemorate  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Poland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  the 
four  bills  that  follow.  H.R.  10357,  8.  2719 
S.  2831,  and  S.  2835,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
gold  or  silver  used  in  the  striking  of  the 
medals  that  are  authorized  by  the  five 
bills? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  are  no  pre- 
cious metals  that  will  be  used  In  the 
striking  of  these  medals. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  con- 
sider that  gold  and  silver  are  precious 
metals? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  And  no  gold 
or  silver  will  be  used. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  propound  the  same  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
with  reference  to  copper  or  cupro-nickel. 
We  have  heard  that  copper  clad  with  sil- 
ver for  electromagnetic  purposes  has  it- 
self come  into  rather  short  supply  so 
that  the  President  has  had  to  make  It 
available  from  our  stockpile  in  order  to 
assuage  the  needs  of  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Copper  may  be  used 
for  these  medals  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  so  decides,  as  I  assume  he  will, 
since  copper  is  the  main  ingredient  of  our 
coinage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  know  whether  that  copper 
would  come  from  the  category  of  stock- 
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piles  over  which  the  Chief  Executive  has 
control,  or  from  the  other  two  stockpiles 
over  which  the  Congress  has  control? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  understand  the 
stockpile  over  which  the  Executive  has 
Jurisdiction  would  be  the  preferable  way 
to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  was,  of  course  prefer- 
able, when  they  recently  put  the  200.000 
tons  of  copper  on  the  market  without 
consulting  Congress  for  defense  and  oth- 
er purposes,  after  the  Industrial  user's 
shortage  in  copper  developed.  I  thought 
perhaps  It  would  be  from  the  stockpile 
controlled  by  the  Executive  of  other  than 
critical  and  strategic  material  controlled 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  its  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  stockpile.  I  wanted 
to  get  that  in  the  record. 

I  have  one  additional  question.  Does 
the  gentlewoman  know  if  there  are  any 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  Involved  In  the 
striking  of  these  medals? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Let  me  answer  the 
question  this  way.  The  copper  will  come 
from  the  same  stockpiling  source  from 
which  we  get  the  metal  for  our  coinage. 
In  answer  to  the  other  question,  there 
will  be  no  cost  at  all  to  the  taxpayers  for 
the  striking  of  the  commemorative 
medals. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
tf  ask  whether  any  silver  is  to  be  used 
In  these  medals. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  will  be  no 
gold,  and  no  silver. 


CXDMMEMORATTVE  MEDALS  IN  REF- 
ERENCE TO  COMMEMORATIVE 
COINS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  five  similar  bills  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar today  which  I  hope  can  be  passed 
without  controversy.  None  of  these  bills 
for  commemorative  medals  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  single  cent.  The  Treasury 
does  not  make  a  move  toward  striking 
one  of  these  medals  until  full  security  has 
been  given  by  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion. We  have  approved  a  number  of 
such  bills  in  the  past — 6  of  them  in  the 
past  Congress,  and  10  additional  ones  In 
recent  years — and  there  has  not  been  any 
difficulty  of  any  kind  about  any  of  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  has  full 
control  over  the  production  of  these 
medals,  once  they  are  authorized;  he 
must  approve  the  size  or  sizes  and  the 
designs;  he  has  full  control  over  the  kind 
of  alloys  they  can  be  made  f rcMn ;  he  can 
shut  off  production  at  any  time  if  all 
conditions  are  not  met,  or  if  the  medals 
would  Interfere  in  any  way  with  coinage 
operations. 

Members  should  bear  In  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  prior  to  the  development 
of  this  program  for  striking  commemora- 
tive medals,  at  the  request  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  for  Important  State  or 
local  or  civic  anniversaries  or  celebra- 
tions, the  Congress  used  to  be  rather 
free  in  authorizing  commemorative 
coins— usually     half-dollars— for     such 


purposes.  Congressman  Jack  Cochrane 
of  St.  Louis,  a  predecessor  of  mine  in  the 
Congress,  and  a  great  one,  pretty  much 
put  a  stop  to  that  when  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Accounts — he  filed 
a  blistering  report  on  the  racketeering  he 
discovered  in  connection  with  some  of 
those  commemorative  50 -cent  coiia, 
which  incidentally,  today,  bring  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  the  coin  market. 

No  coins  are  Involved  here.  These 
medals  have  a  rather  limited  appeal.  It 
takes  real  salesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsoring  organizations  to  sell  them 
to  coin  collectors  because  they  have  no 
intrinsic  value.  After  the  initial  expen- 
diture of  about  $3,000  for  dies,  and  so 
on,  the  bronze  medals  cost  only  about 
30  cents  apiece  to  the  sponsors,  and  they 
then  try  to  sell  them  for  smywhere  from 
$1.50  to  $3,  using  the  proceeds  for  worth- 
while public  purposes. 

Three  years  ago,  we  conducted  full 
hearings  on  the  Idea  of  such  medids,  as 
a  substitute  for  commemorative  coins. 
In  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  Treasury  strongly  sup- 
ported a  continuation  of  the  commem- 
orative medal  program. 

I  might  say  that  the  authorized  lim- 
itations in  the  bills  on  the  number  of 
medals  to  be  struck  in  each  Instance  are 
often  very  optimistic.  Several  years  ago, 
we  enacted  a  bill  of  mine  to  authorize 
100,000  medals  marking  the  bicentennial 
of  St.  Louis.  I  just  checked  with  the 
mint  on  that  and  found  that  only  25,000 
were  actually  made  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  authorization  on  December 
31,  1965.  I  am  going  to  include  a  list 
of  all  recent  medals  and  show  how  many 
were  authorized  and  how  many  were 
actually  produced. 

MEDALS     MANTTrACnnum     TTNOn     PRKTIOT7S 
AUTHORIZATIOirS 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  xmanlmous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  now  include  a  listing  of  all  of  the  com- 
memorative medals  manufactured  by  the 
mint  in  recent  years  under  similar  legis- 
lative authority — showing  the  number 
authorized  in  each  instance  and  the 
number  actually  delivered  by  the  mint 
by  the  end  of  the  year  listed  as  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  authorization. 

West  Virginia  Statehood  Centennial:  770.- 
020  authorized.  Produced:  20  platinum, 
6,000  silver.  20.000  bronze   (1968). 

Mobile  250th  Anniversary:  5.000  author- 
ized.    Produced:  6.000  sUver  (1961). 

Texas  Heritage:  2.000  authorised.  Pro- 
duced: 2,000  bronze. 

MacArtbur  MemcH-lal:  600.000  authorized. 
Produced:  1  gold.  11,000  bronze  (1964). 

Nevada  SUver  Centennial:  1.000  author- 
ised.   Produced:  1.000  silver  (1962). 

Nevada  Statehood  Centennial:  20.000  au- 
thorised.    Produced:    20,000  sliver   (1964). 

Colorado  Centennial:  10,000  authorised. 
Produced:    10,000  silver   (1969). 

Kansas  Statehood  Centennial:  20.000  au- 
thorized.    Produced:  20,000  (1961). 

Pony  Express  Centennial:  600,000  author- 
ised. Produced:  1  platinum,  7  gold,  12,000 
silver,  61,000  bronze  (1961). 

Century  21  Exposition:  600,000  authorized. 
Produced:  8  gold,  11,015  silver,  140,000  brass. 

Padre  Junli>era  Serra  250th  Anniversary: 
300,000  authorized.  Produced:  25  Platlntmi, 
6  gold,  10,000  sUver,  82.000  bronze  <1»65). 


IliOWU  Health  Plan  Oolden  Anniversary: 
2,000  authorized.  Produced:  1  silver  pre- 
sented to  President  Johnson.  2.000  bronae 
(1966). 

St.  Lo\ils  Bicentennial:  100.000  authorised. 
Produced:  10.000  sUver.  16.000  bronze  (1966). 

New  York  NaUonal  Shrines:  765,000  au- 
thorized. Produced:  18  gold.  18.000  silver 
(bronse  medals  made  by  private  firm  using 
mint  dies)  (1966). 

Indiana  Statehood  Sesqulcentenntal : 
100,000  authorized.    Produced:  none  (1966). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  strike  and 
furnish  for  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
Inc.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpo- 
ration"), a  not-for-profit  organization  ob- 
serving the  one  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  foimdlng  of  the  Polish  nation,  to  which 
more  than  fifteen  million  Americans  can 
trace  their  proud  ancestry,  national  medals 
In   communication   of   such  anniversary. 

Seo.  2.  Such  medals  shall  be  ctf  such  slaee, 
materials,  and  designs,  and  shall  be  so  In- 
scribed, as  the  corporation  may  determine 
with  the  ^jproval  of  the  Secretary. 

Szc.  3.  Not  more  than  one  million  of  such 
medals  may  be  produced.  Production  shall 
be  In  such  quantities,  not  less  than  two 
thovisand,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  corpora- 
tion, but  no  wwk  may  be  commenced  on  any 
order  unless  the  Secretary  has  received  se- 
curity satisfactory  to  him  for  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  such  order. 
Such  cost  shall  Include  labor,  material,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  No  medals 
may  be  produced  pursuant  to  this  Act  aft«r 
December  31, 1966. 

8ec.  4.  Upon  receipt  of  payment  for  such 
medals  In  the  amount  of  the  cost  thereof 
as  determined  pursuant  to  section  3,  the 
Secretary  shaU  deliver  the  medals  as  the 
corporation  nuty  request. 

With  the  following  c(Hnmlttee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  9.  strike  out  the  word 
"communication"  and  Insert  the  word  "com- 
memoration". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SECRET    SE31VICE    CENTENNIAL 
MEDALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  10357) 
to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  foimdlng  of  the  XJS.  Secret 
Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10357 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aruj  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unite^  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ^nit.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hiindredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
U  authorised  and  directed  to  strike  bn»M 
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mtKlals  of  a  suitable  size,  and  with  rultAble 
emoiems.  devices,  and  inscrlpUons  to  be  de> 
vermined  solely  by  the  3ecr««ry. 

~EC  2.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  sucb  med- 
als to  b«  struck  and  sold  by  the  mint,  as 
a  list  medal,  under  such  regulations  as  be 
may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufflclent  to  cover 
the  cost  thereof.  Including  labor,  materlala, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  oyerbaad  ex- 
penses. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


•ALASKA  CENTENNIAL  MEDAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2719)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
Stages  frirr:  Russia. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  verify 
and  confirm  again  the  question  concern- 
inir  whether  the  cost  of  striking  this 
mt?daJ  will  come  out  of  the  $4.5  million 
recently  allocated  by  House-passed  ac- 
tion, or  whether  there  Is  an  additional 
possible  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  sientleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mr^  SLTLLIVAN.  The  answer  Is  "no" 
to  th*»  gentleman.  These  medals  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  anything. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my   retNervaiion 

The  SPEAKKK  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
r°ad  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.   2719 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  In  com- 
nMmoratlon  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia  (which  annlyer- 
aary  will  be  celebrated  In  1961  > ,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Alaska 
Centennial  Commlsalon  not  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  medals  with  suitable  em- 
blems, devleea,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Alask*  Centennial  Commis- 
sion subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made 
and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commlaaioa  In  quantities  of 
not  teas  than  two  thousand,  but  no  nxedals 
shall  be  made  after  December  31.  1967.  The 
medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3551 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Swr.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  lees  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture; including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expensee:  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
tJnited  States  for  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

Sxc.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  in 
consultation  with  such  Commission. 

Thp  bi::  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SCRANTON.    PA.,     lOOTH    ANNIVER- 
SARY COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2831)  to 
furnish  to  the  Scranton  Association,  Inc., 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.    2831 

Be  it  enaced  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
cotnmemoratlon  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton, Peunsylvanla,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tiry  is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike  and 
furnish  to  the  Scranton  AsaociatioQ,  Incor- 
porated, not  more  than  one  htuidred  and  fifty 
thousand  medals  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Scranton  Association.  Incorporated,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made  and 
deLivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  association  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be 
made  alter  December  31,  1966.  The  medals 
shall  bs  coiuUdered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Rertsed  Statutes  (31  tJ.S.C.  368) . 

Sec,  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Including  lal»or.  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
cost. 

See.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  metals  aa  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  such  association. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  he  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEwAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Spesiker,  it  is  a 
rare  privilege  for  me  to  take  the  floor 
today  in  behalf  of  legislation  which  will 
honor  a  great  city,  the  city  of  Scranton. 
That  city  Is  observing  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  the  Congressman  representing 
Scranton  in  this  auspicious  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  after 
conferring  with  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, I  drew  up  legislation  to  authorize 
the  minting  of  a  commemorative  medal 
tc  honor  Scranton  In  Its  100th  year.  I 
then  conferred  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  In  the  other  body,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott.  The  distinguished  Senator 
agreed  to  sponsor  the  legislation  In  the 
Senate,  and  did  so.  It  was  reported  out 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  was  passed  by  that  body  on  March 
14.  I  was  delighted  at  this  rapid  action 
In  the  Senate,  as  was  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  rapid  fashion,  too.  the  blU  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  House  Banking  and 


Currency  Committee,  and  has  been  called 
up  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
for  the  rapid  action  of  her  subcommittee 
in  this  matter.  In  the  interest  of  saving 
time,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is 
substituting  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  am 
indeed  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  this  fine  action. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  bill  eminently  worthy 
of  passage.  Scranton  Is  a  city  which 
might  be  held  up  to  all  other  cities  in 
America  as  an  example  of  true  American 
Initiative  and  know-how.  Over  the 
course  of  the  century  of  Its  existence. 
Scranton  rose  in  prominence  as  a  great 
center  of  the  anthracite  coal  Industry  In 
America.  For  many  generations,  the 
coal  Industry  was  the  dominant  Industry 
of  the  community,  and  the  lives  of  her 
people  centered  about  the  coal  mines, 
the  colUerles,  and  the  breakers.  But 
time  was  imklnd  to  the  coal  Industry, 
and  gradually  the  coal  mining  fell  ofT 
and  unemployment  walked  among  us. 

But  if  the  coal  Industry  was  falling 
slowly  Into  a  low  place  In  the  national 
industrial  picture,  Scranton  was  not  will- 
ing to  die  because  of  the  failure  of  Its 
principal  Industry. 

The  people  of  Scranton  set  to  work  to 
build  up  new  industries.  They  formed 
Industrial  development  organizations 
which  raised  money  from  among  the 
people  of  Scranton,  then  went  out  look- 
ing for  Industry.  They  were  cited  by 
Look  magazine  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing cities  in  America  for  this  program 
which  was  called  Operation  Bootstrap. 

I  might  remark  In  passing  that  In 
1962,  when  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress, the  unemployment  rate  In  Scran- 
ton stood  at  approximately  14  percent. 
Today  that  unemployment  rate  has  been 
cut  In  half.  In  that  same  year,  1962,  the 
men  of  Scranton  walked  the  streets  of 
the  city  and  of  nearby  cities  seeking  any 
job  they  might  find.  Today  the  Indus- 
trial growth  is  so  significant  that  the 
companies  are  now  out  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  the  workers  to  fill 
the  factories  to  fill  the  contracts. 

Scranton  has  begun  a  whole  new 
growth,  and  so  this  centennial  looks  not 
only  to  the  past,  but  even  more  so  to  the 
future.  I  do  not  have  the  crystal  ball 
that  might  tell  what  the  next  hundred 
years  might  bring.  But  I  do  have  one 
piece  of  knowledge  that  Is  invaluable 
In  making  such  a  prediction.  I  know 
the  people  of  Scranton. 

They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
are  industrious.  They  are  intelligent. 
They  are  ambitious  for  a  better  city. 
They  are  the  friendliest  people  on  earth. 
So  I  look  to  the  future  with  great  con- 
fidence. I  do  not  know  who  will  be  the 
Congressman  from  tJiat  district  when 
the  second  centennial  rolls  around.  But 
whoever  he  may  be,  I  know  that  he  will 
still  represent  a  community  bursting  with 
a  desire  to  grow,  to  improve,  to  lead  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
lead  the  Nation.  And  I  know  he  wUl 
still  represent  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

I  would  make  one  note  of  clarification 
with  regard  to  the  paragraph  entitled 
"Use  of  Precious  Metals"  on  page  2  of 
House  Report  No.  1383.  In  advising  the 
committee,  I  made  the  Inadvertent  use  of 
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the  word  "strategic"  where  I  should  have 
used  the  word  "precious,"  Buch  as  gold  or 
silver.  I  want  to  note  that  there  may 
well  be  the  use  of  such  a  metal  as  copper 
in  the  striking  of  this  metal,  and  copper 
is  a  strategic  metal.  The  amount  of 
copper  that  might  be  used  In  these 
medals,  however,  will  be  80  slight  as  to 
have  no  Impact  whatsoever  on  our  na- 
tional defense. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  pass 
this  bill  which  I  authored.  It  Is  a  good 
bill  to  honor  a  great  city. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

MEDAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NUMIS- 
MATIC ASSOCIATION 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2835)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  com- 
memoration of  the  seventy-llfth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  in  1891  of  the  American  Nu- 
mismatic Association,  which  now  holds  a 
perpetual  Federal  charter  from  the  Congress. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  not  more 


than  fifty  thouscmd  medals  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  American  Numismatic  As- 
sociation subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be 
made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be 
required  by  the  association  In  quantities  of 
not  leas  than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals 
shall  be  made  after  December  31,  1967.  The 
medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  naUonal 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3651 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  lees  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and  se- 
curity satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the  United 
States  for  the  full  payment  of  such  costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  sucb  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  consultation  with  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  emd  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  AND  FRINGE 

BENEFITS  ACT  OP  1968 
Mr.  MORRISON.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


(H.R.  14122)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  ts  made  with  the  clear  imderstand- 
ing  that  it  will  establish  no  precedent 
for  similsu'  consideration  of  major  Fed- 
eral salary  and  fringe  benefit  legislation 
in  the  future. 

The  SPEAKER.  With  that  under- 
standing, the  Chair  recognizes  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
14122,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BJR.  14122 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Salary  and 
Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966". 

TITLE  I EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Short   title 
Sec.  101.  This   title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1966". 
Employees  subject  to  Classification  Act 

of  1949 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended   (79  Stat. 
1111;  5  UJ3.C.  1113(b) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  compensation  sched\ile  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows : 


"Grade 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

G8-1 „ 

osis:::::::"::::;::""":::::::"':::::::::;; 
G8-6;ii""""nr~iiiiiiiiiii~iiii"i"" 

$8,609 

S.925 

4,200 

4,776 

6.  SSI 

6,867 

6,461 

7,068 

7,606 

8,421 

9,221 

10,927 

12,873 

15,106 

17,660 

20,076 

22,760 

25,890 

$3,731 

4.  OSS 

4,413 

4,936 

6,607 

6,066 

6,664 

7,308 

7,857 

8,709 

9,636 

11,306 

18, 321 

15,208 

18, 167 

20,745 

23,520 

$3,853 

4,101 

4,557 

6,006 

6,688 

8,268 

6,877 

7,638 

8,218 

8,907 

9,851 

11,685 

13,760 

16,152 

18,764 

21,415 

24,280 

$3,075 

4,324 

4,701 

6,256 

6,859 

6,461 

7,090 

7,773 

8,479 

9,286 

10.106 

12,064 

14,217 

16,676 

19.871 

22.085 

28,040 

$4,007 

4.457 

4.845 

5,416 

6,035 

6,690 

7,303 

8,008 

8.740 

9,573 

10^481 

12,443 

14,666 

17,198 

19,078 

22,766 

2^800 

$4,219 

4.690 

4.980 

6.876 

6.211 

6,857 

7.518 

8,243 

9,001 

9,861 

10,796 

12,822 

15,118 

17,721 

20,585 

A  425 

$4,841 

1723 

8,188 

6,736 

6,887 

7,066 

7,729 

8,478 

9,262 

10,140 

11,111 

18,2CH 

15,561 

18,244 

21,192 

21005 

$1468 

1856 

6,277 

6,806 

6,563 

7,283 

7,942 

8,718 

9,628 

10.487 

11,426 

18,660 

16.000 

18,767 

21,790 

21766 

KS8B 

1089 

^421 

6,056 

6,739 

7,461 

8,155 

8,948 

9,784 

10^728 

11,741 

13,960 

16,  457 

19,290 

22,406 

26.436 

6,123 
8,668 
6,126 
6,915 
7,649 
8,368 
9,188 
10.016 
11  018 

08-7 _ 

G8-8 _ 

GS-« _ 

GS-10 _ 

08-11 

08-12 

08-18 

12.056 
11338 
16,008 
10, 818 
23,018 

08-U _      

08-15 

08-16 

08-17 Z^ 

G8-18 

....            ^^ 

(b)  Except  aa  provided  In  section  604(d) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (78 
Stat.  412;  6  U.S.C.  1173(d) ) .  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  officers  and  employees  to 
whom  the  compensation  schedule  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  applies  shall 
be  initially  adjusted  as  of  tbe  effective  date 
of  this  section,  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  secticm  at  one  of  the 
rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  be 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at 
the  corresponding  rate  In  effect  on  and  after 
such  date. 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  at  the  higher  of  the  two  corre- 
sponding rates  In  effect  on  and  after  such 
date. 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effecUve  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in 


excess  of  the  maxim\im  rate  for  bis  grade, 
he  shall  receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for 
bis  grade  in  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  his 
existing  rate  of  basic  compensation  If  sucb 
existing  rate  Is  higher. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Is 
receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (4)  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act 
of  1966,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation determined  under  section  208 (b) 
of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat. 
1111),  plus  subsequent  Increases  authorized 
by  law,  be  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of 
comp>ensatlon  equal  to  the  sum  of  his  exist- 
ing aggregate  rate  at  comi>ensation,  on  the 
day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, plus  the  amount  of  increase  made  by 
this  section  in  the  maximum  rate  of  his 
grade,  until  (I)  be  leaves  his  position,  or  (11) 
he  Is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate  compensa- 
tion at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of 
law;  but,  when  such  position  becomes  vacant, 
the  aggregate  rate  of  compensation  of  any 
subsequent  appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  law. 
Subject  to  clauses  (1)   and  (11)   of  the  im- 


mediately preceding  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, the  amount  of  t^e  Increase  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  held  and  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  section  208(b)  of  the  Act 
of  September  1,  1954,  to  constitute  a  part  of 
the  existing  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
employee. 

New  appointments  under  Classification  Act 
of  1949 
Sec.  103.  Section  801  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  401;  5 
use.  1131),  relating  to  new  appointments. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "grade  13"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "grade  11." 

Postal  field  service  employees 
Sec.  104.  (a)    Section  3542(a)    of  tlUe  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  basic  com- 
pensation schedule  for  poeltlons  In  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Poetal  Field  Service  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  TFS'.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  3548  and  3544  of  this  title, 
basic  comi>ensatlon  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  such  schedule. 
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-prs 


1. 

2. 

I. 

«.. 

8 

e 

7 

10 

11 „ 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

M 


Per  annom  ret«a  and  itep* 


$^294 

4,552 
4,919 

«,in 
t,a»7 

6,113 
11545 

7.088 
7,006 
8.««» 

9.221 
10,202 
11.274 

12,427 
18,786 
15,17tt 
16,793 
18.530 
30^525 
23,760 


H,ua 

4,701 
6.085 
8,807 
(.888 

6,816 

6^763 

7,323 

7,920 

^•28 

9,5M 

10,649 

11,663 

1^869 

14,210 

15,707 

17.380 

19. 145 

21,210 

23.520 


$i4B3 

4.850 

5.261 

6.  688 

8,079 

6,519 

6,981 

7.568 

8,175 

8,911 

9,861 

10.896 

12,062 

13.291 

14.684 

16,235 

17.967 

19.760 

21.886 

24.280 


$4,621 
4,999 

5.417 

5.869 

8,270 

6,722 

7,199 

7,793 

8.430 

9,1*4 

lU.  166 

U,243 

12.441 

13.723 

15,158 

16.763 

18,564 

20.375 

331580 

36.040 


$4,760 

M48 

5.583 

8.085 

6.  441 

6,925 

7.417 

8,0M 

8.686 

9.477 

10,4bl 

11.590 

12.830 

14.156 

15,632 

17.  291 

19. 141 

20.990 

23.266 

25,800 


$4,890 

5,297 

8.749 

6.711 

6.652 

7,128 

7.635 

8,263 

8.940 

9.760 

10.786 

11.937 

13.219 

14.  687 

16.106 

17, 819 

19.728 

21.605 

28,960 


$6,088 

6,446 

5,915 

6,387 

6.843 

7,331 

7,863 

8,498 

9.195 

10,043 

11.111 

12,284 

13,608 

15. 010 

16,680 

18.347 

20,315 

22.220 

24.C36 


$6,177 
^5•6 
6.081 
9^663 

7.034 

7.534 

8,071 

8,733 

9.460 

10.326 

11.426 

12.631 

13,997 

15.451 

17.064 

18.875 

20.902 

22,835 

25,320 


$8, 


«. 

7. 

7, 

8, 

8, 

9, 

10, 

11. 

12, 

14, 

15, 

17, 

19, 

21, 

2$. 


816 
744 
247 
7M 
226 
787 
288 
968 
706 
608 
741 
978 
886 
883 
628 
403 
489 
450 


10 


$8,466 

6,803 

6,413 

8,915 

7,416 

7.940 

81107 

9.308 

9.960 

10,892 

12,066 

13.326 

14,775 

16,316 

18,002 

19,991 

22.076 

24,066 


U 


$6,894 

6,043 
6,879 
7,091 
7,907 
8,132 
^735 


13 


$5,733 
6,191 
6.74.? 
7.267 
7.788 
8,346 


(b)    Section   3643 (ft)    of   UUe   39,   United 

States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  la  established  a  basic  compen- 


sation schedule  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule  and  for  which  the 
symbol  shiOl  be   BCS'.     Compensation  shall 


be  paid  to  rural  carriers  in  accordance  with 
this  schedule. 


I! 


"RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDVLE 

"Par  annum  rates  and  (teps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

Carrier  hi  rural  delifvry  KTTlce: 

Fixed  compeiuatton  p«r  annum 

$3,391 

88 

28 

$2,807 

90 
26 

«2;e2t 

93 

35 

I2,7»9 

94 

25 

$2,856 

96 

35 

$2,971 

98 
25 

$3,087 

100 

25 

$3,203 

102 

25 

$3,319 

104 

25 

$3,435 

106 

26 

$3,551 

108 

25 

$3,667 

110 
25". 

Compensation  per  mile  per  annum  for 

•MfaaUIcnp  to  SOrnHn  olronte 

7ar  each  mile  o(  rtmta  orer  30  miles 

(c)  Section  3544(a)  of  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ai  There  Is  established  a  baste  compen- 
sation schedule,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 


Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  'FOS'.  for  postmasters  in 
post  offices  of  the  fourth  class,  which  is  based 
on  the  revenue  units  of  the  post  office  for  the 


preceding  fiscal  year.  Basle  compensation 
shall  be  paid  to  postmasters  In  post  offices  of 
the  fourth  class  In  accordance  with  this 
schedule. 


"FOCRTH  CLASS  OFFICE  SCHEDULE 

"Revenue  antta 

Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

M  but  /ewer  than  $6 _ 

24  bat  lewer  than  10 

K0f9 
•,715 
1,084 
1407 
1.7»6 
1.398 

$4,152 
3,837 
8,168 
2,486 
1,791 
1,448 

$4,286 

3.960 
8,272 
2.563 
l.Me 
1,488 

$4,418 
4,081 
3,378 
2.641 
1,901 
1.533 

$4,561 
4,203 
8,480 
2.719 
1.956 
1.578 

$1984 
4.825 
8.584 
i7»7 
2,011 
1,623 

$i817 
4,447 
$.688 

3^876 
2,066 
1,468 

H950 
4,560 
3,792 
2,063 
2.121 
1,713 

$5,083 
4,691 
3.896 
3.031 

2.179 
1,758 

$6,216 
4,813 
4,000 

3.109 
2.231 
1.803 

$5,349 
4,935 
4.104 
8.187 
2,286 
1.848 

$5,483 
6,057 
4,208 
3,285 
2,341 
1.8M". 

18  but  leww  than  34 

13  bat  fewer  Omn  18. 

6  but  iiwer  than  13 

Fewer  than  6 

(d)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule,  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  or 
•he  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
iie  determined  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  s&me  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to 
such  effecUve  date.  If  changes  In  leveU  or 
steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effective 
da'.e  A-; •;.,  ut  regard  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 
E  ;.:;i  ..^:.<e«  stLall  be  deemed  to  have  oc- 
cv^rre.;  pt,,>r  to  conversion. 

I  2  I.'  -.he  existing  basic  compensation  is 
gremer  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
Is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
,,,K-p^tion,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  In 
',:  «•  .west  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
p<?n8aUon.  If  the  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his 
poeltlon.  his  existing  basic  compensation 
shall  be  established  as  bis  basic 
-orr.pensatlon. 

£*-i;  .!/«*»  in  th«  Department  of  Medicine 
a-ij  3u'g----^  .,'  ttve  Veterana'  Administration 
DEC  ;  j5  6«cuon  4107  of  UUe  8«.  United 
Stales  Co<ie.  relAUng  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  posiUons  within  the  Department 


of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(  4107.  Orades  and  pay  scales 

"(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4103 
of  this  Utle.  other  than  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"Section  4103  schedule 

"AsBistant  Chief  Medical  Director.  $25,890. 

"Medical  Director.  $23,760  minimum  to 
$25,800  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service.  $17,550  mini- 
mum to  $23,013  maximum. 

"EnrecttMT  of  Chaplain  Service.  $17,650  mini- 
mum to  $23  013  maximum. 

"Chief  Pharmacist,  $17,560  minlmtim  to 
$23,018  maximum. 

"Chief  DieUUan.  $17,560  minimum  to 
$23,013  maxlmiun. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  anniun  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  Utle  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"Physician  and  dentist  schedule 
"Dlrecfeor     grade,     $20.07$     minimum     to 

$25,435  maximxim. 

"BzecuUve    grade.    $18,730    minimum    to 

$24,355  maximum. 


"Chief  grade.  $17,550  minimum  to  $23,013 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $15,10«  minimum  to  $19313 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $12,873  minimum  to 
$10,905  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $10,927  minlmtun  to  $14,338 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $6,221  minimum  to 
$12,056  maximum. 

"Nurse  schedule 

"Assistant  Director  grade.  $15,106  mini- 
mum to  $10,813  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $12,873  minimum  to  $16,906 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $10,927  minimum  to  $14,338 
maximum. 

Intermediate  grade,   $9,221   minimum  to 
$12,066  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $7,696  minimum  to  $10,045 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $6,730  minimum  to 
$8,749  maximum. 

"Junior  grade.  $6367  minimum  to  $7,649 
n^ximum. 

"  ( 2 )  No  person  may  hold  the  director  grade 
iinlfSB  he  is  serving  as  a  director  oi  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  center,  or  outpaUent  clinic  (in- 
dependent). No  person  may  hold  the  execu- 
Uve  grade   unless  he  holds   the  position  of 
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chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or  out- 
patient clinic  (Independent),  or  the  poslUoa 
of  clinic  director  at  an  outpaUent  clinic,  or 
comparable  poslUcHi." 


Foreign  Service  oHlcers;  staff  officers  and 

employeea 
Sbc.  106.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Fweign  Sorlce  Act  o(  1946,  as 


amended  (22  VS.C.  887).  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  per  annum  salaries  of  For- 
eign Service  officers  within  each  of  the  other 
classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


"Clsas  1„ 
Claasa.. 
CIsmS-. 
ClaM4„ 

Class  8.. 
Haas  6.. 
Class  7.. 
ClaHS.. 


$23,986 
19,504 
15,841 
12,873 

laooe 

8,8tt 
7,478 
<L4U 


$21770 

ao^iu 

16.891 

13,321 

10,970 

9.147 

7.724 
6,664 


$26,898 

20,868 

16,941 

11,769 

U,n8 

0,461 

7.978 

6^877 


$21,835 

17.491 

14,217 

11.706 

9. 756 

8,226 

7,090 


$22,212 

18.  eu 

14.666 

12.074 

10,069 

8,477 

7,308 


$22,889 
18.  SOI 
16,118 
13,443 
10.36$ 
8.T28 
7.616 


$28,608 
19.141 
IS.  681 
12,810 
10,667 
8.979 
7.729". 


(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  416  of  such  Act  (S2  U.B.C.  870(a) ) 


is   amended   to   read   as   follows:    "The  per 
anniim   salaries   of  such   staiT   officers   and 


employee* 

f  ckllows : 


within   each    class   abaU    be   aa 


"Oassl 

ClaaiS 

ClasiS 

Class  4 

Class  6 

Claaa6 

Cla«a7 

Claaa8 

Class  9 - 

Class  10 


$15. 841 
12.873 
10,602 
M,M3 
7,974 
7,201 
6,614 
5,853 
5.341 
4,776 


$l^s9l 

13,831 
10,970 
9,147 
8,246 
7,441 
6,832 
^061 
6,517 
4,336 


$16,041 
13,760 
11,338 
9.451 
8,518 
7,681 
7.  TOO 
6,249 
N688 
6,096 


$17,491 
14,317 
11,706 
9,755 
8,790 
7,921 
7,288 
6,447 
5,869 
5,256 


$18,041 

14,666 

12,074 

10,069 

9.062 

8,161 

7,488 

6,646 

6.045 

5.416 


$18,691 

15.113 

12.442 

10.881 

9,384 

8,401 

7,704 

6,843 

6,221 

5,676 


$19, 141 

15,561 

12.810 

10.467 

9.606 

8,641 

7,922 

7,041 

6.197 

N7I6 


$19,091 

16.009 

13,178 

10.971 

9.878 

8,881 

8,140 

7,189 

6,67* 

8,804 


$20,241 

16,457 

13,546 

11,275 

10.150 

9.121 

8,358 

7.4S7 

4,749 

6,006 


$20,791 

16,005 

13, 914 

11,579 

10.433 

9.361 

8.576 

7,685 

4,025 

^216". 


(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offi- 
cers, and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  enUtled  to  receive  basic 
compensaUon  Immediately  prlco'  to  the  effec- 
Uve date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  416  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  alter  such  effecUve  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committee  employee* 
Sbc.  107.  The  rates  of  oompensation  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  county  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Boll  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  UjB.C.  590fa(b))  ^hall  be  increased 
by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  increases  provided  by  secUon 
102(a)  of  this  tlUe  for  ccMTespondlng  rates 
of  compensation. 

Salary  rates  fixed  by  administrative  action 
Sic.  108.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  assistant  United  States  attorneys 
whose  basic  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to 
section  608  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  increased,  effecUve  on  the  effective 
date  of  section  102  of  this  Utle,  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to 
the  Increases  provided  by  aecUon  102(a)  of 
this  title  for  correspwndlng  rates  of  compen- 
sation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665),  the  rates  of  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  whose  rates  erf  compensa- 
tion are  fixed  by  administrative  action  pur- 
suant to  law  and  are  not  otherwise  Increased 
by  this  Act  are  hereby  autbortced  to  be  in- 
creased, effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
section  102  of  this  tlUe,  by  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  increases  provided  by  this  Utle 
for  corresponding  rates  of  compensaUon  In 
the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of  pay. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any  in- 
crease In  the  rates  of  compensation  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  whoee  rates  of  compen- 
saUon are  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to 
tUne  as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
rates  or  practices. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  contained  in  any 
law  pxirsuant  to  which  rates  of  compensa- 
tion may  be  fixed  by  administrative  action. 

Effective  date* 

Sac.  109.  This  title  shall  become  effecUve 
as  follows : 

(1)  This  section  and  seeUons  101,  103,  and 
108  Bliall  become  effective  <»  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act. 


(2)  Sections  102.  104, 106,  106,  and  107  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1. 
1966. 

TTTLK  n — JtroiCIAL  BEANCH 

Short  title 
Sec.  201.  This  UUe   may   be  cited   as  ths 
"Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act  of  1966". 

Judicial  branch  employees 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  In  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Ooverrunent  whoee 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(2)).  secUon  3656  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603,  sections  671  to  676,  Inclusive,  or  section 
604(a)(6),  of  title  675,  United  States  Code, 
insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to  graded 
positions,  are  hereby  increased  by  amounts 
reflecting  the  respective  applicable  Increases 
provided  by  section  102  (a)  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  holding  upgraded  positions  and 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  such 
section  604(a)(6)  may  be  Increased  by  the 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
increases  provided  by  section  102(a)  of  UUe  I 
of  this  Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensaUon for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effecUve  date  of  this  secUon  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judgee  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
which  refiect  the  respective  applicable  In- 
creases provided  by  secUon  102(a)  of  tiUe  I 
of  this  Act  in  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  employeee  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensaUon  of 
court  reporters  for  district  cotirts) ,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limltaUon  contained  therein  and  Inserting 
a  new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respec- 
tive applicable  increases  provided  by  sec- 
tion 102(a)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  in  corre- 
sponding rates  of  compensation  for  officers 
and  employees  subject  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Effective  dates 

Sec.  203.  This  tiUe  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

(1)  This  section  and  section  201  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


(2)  Section  202  shall  become  effecUve  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  ^ay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  July  1,  i906. 

TTTLX    ni I.IiaXSI.ATIVE    BEANCB 

Short  title 

Sec.  301.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1966**. 

Legislative  branch  employee* 
Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Utle,  each  olBoer  or  employee  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  is  in- 
creased by  secUon  6  of  the  Federal  Eniployeea 
Pay  Act  of  1946.  shall  be  paid  additional  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  2.9  per  centum  of  his 
gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic  compensa- 
tion plus  additional  compensation  authorised 
by  law). 

(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  secUon  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whoee  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  not  increased 
by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  increased  by  2.9  per  centum. 
Notwithstanding  section  308  of  this  title  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  total 
annual  compensation  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  an  amount  which  is  equal 
to  the  total  annual  compensation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  respectively. 

(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
compensation  Is  fixed  by  the  House  Em- 
ployees Schedule  under  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079- 
1084;  PubUc  Law  88-662:  2  UJ3.C.  291-303). 
Including  each  employee  subject  to  such  Act 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  at  a  saved  rate, 

p^n  hereby  increased  by  amounts  equal,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  increases 
provided  by  subsection   (a)   of  this  section. 

(d)  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
basic  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (6  U.S.C.  2261 
and  following). 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  of  student  con- 
gressional Interns  authorized  by  House  Res- 
olution 416.  B.ghty-nlnth  Congress,  and  the 
compensaUon  of  employees  whoee  compensa- 
tion is  fixed  by  the  House  Wage  Schedule 
under  the  House  Employees  Position  Classi- 
fication Act. 

Salary  increeue  limitation 
Sec.  303.  No  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
Increased,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  salary 
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rate  now  or  hereafter   In  effect  for  level  V 

of    the    Federal    Executive   SiUary    Scbedule. 

Effective  dates 

Sbc.  304.  Tbl«  title  shall  become  effective 
at  folIowB: 

(1)  ThU  section  and  section  301  shall  be* 
come  effective  on  the  date  at  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Sections  302  and  303  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1,  1966. 

TTn.»    rv MISCKLl^MKOUS      PSOVI8IONS 

Salary  iteps  for  certain  employees  trans/eTred 
to  Postal  Field  Service 

amc.  401.  Section  3651  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following   new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Poatmaster  General  may  ap- 
point or  advance  any  Federal  employee  who. 
together  with  his  function.  Is  transferred, 
prior  to.  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  BUbsecUon,  to  a  post  office  or  other 
postal  Installation  at  or  to  (1)  the  minimum 
rate  for  his  poBltlon.  or  (2)  any  higher  rate 
for  his  position  which  is  less  than  one  full 
step  above  the  highest  rate  of  compensation 
received  by  him  Immediately  prior  to  such 
transfer.". 

Postal  seniority  adjustments 
Sic   403.  SecUon  3552(d)  of  Utle  39.  Unit- 
ed  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thla  secUon.  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
advance  any  employee  In  the  postal  field 
service  who — 

"(1)  was  promoted  to  a  higher  level  be- 
tween July  9.  1960.  and  October  13,  1962; 
a-nd 

I  2  r  u  senior  with  respect  to  total  postal 
service  to  an  employee  In  the  same  post  office 
promoted  to  the  same  level  on  or  after 
OctotM^  13.  1962.  and  Is  In  a  step  In  the 
same  level  below  the  step  of  the  Junior  em- 
ploye* 

Such  advancement  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
ersJ  shall  be  to  the  highest  step  which  Is 
hfld  by  any  such  Junior  employee.  Any  In- 
crease under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  constitute  an  equivalent  In- 
crease and  credit  earned  prior  to  adjustment 
vmder  this  subsection  for  advancement  to 
the  next  step  shall  be  retained.". 

Special  delivery  messengers 
Sec.  403.  Section  3542(c)  of  title  39,  Unlt- 
e<J  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "7  cenU  per  mile  or 
major  fraction  thereof"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "lo  cents  per  mile  or  major  fraction 
thereof  ";  and 

(2)  by  stilklng  out  "90  cents  per  hour" 
and  Inserung  in  lieu  thereof  '$1.25  per 
hour  ". 

Overtime 

Sbc  404.  (a)  SecUon  201  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (S 
use.  911 ),  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  In  excess  of  eight 
hours  In  a  day"  Immediately  following  "In 
fxcesa  of  forty  hours  In  any  administrative 
workweek";  and 

i2i  by  striking  out  "grade  08-6",  wher- 
ever occurring  therein,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof    'grade  OS-10". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
15  use  912),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"grade  08-9 "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"grade  OS-IO". 

(c»  SubeecUons  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
3573  of  title  39.  UiUted  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "level  PFS-7"  and 
level  PF8-8".  wherever  appearing  therein, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "level  PFS-10" 
and  "level  PFS-11 ",  respectively. 


(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3676  of  title 
39,  Umt«d  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Sections  8671,  3673,  and  3674  of  this 
title  do  not  apply  to  postmasters,  rural  car- 
riers, and  postal  inspectors." 

Sunday  premium  pay 
8«c.   405.    (a)    The  heading  of  Utle  III  of 
the  Federal   Employees  Pay  Act  of   1946,   as 
anvended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TtTLK  ni— COMPKNSATIOM  WOU  NIGBT,   StJNOAT, 
AND     HOUDAT   WOSK" 

(b)  Section  302  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(6  U.8.C.  922),  Is  redesignated  as  secUon  303 
of  such  Act. 

(c)  Title  m  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (6 
use.  921  and  following),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  following  secUon  301 
thereof  the  following: 

"Compensation  for  Sunday  icorfc 
"Skj.  302.  All  work  not  exceeding  eight 
hours  which  is  not  overtime  work  as  defined 
in  section  201  of  this  Act  and  which  is  per- 
formed within  the  period  commencing  at 
midnight  Saturday  and  ending  at  midnight 
Sunday  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  of  the  officer  or  employee 
performing  such  work  on  Sunday  plus  pre- 
mium compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  26  per 
centum  of  his  rate  of  basic  compensation." 

(d)  Section  401(1)  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
(5  U.8.C.  926(1)).  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  Stinday, "  immediately  following  the  word 
"night". 

(e)  Section  401  (2)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(6  use.  926(2)),  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  on  Sundays,"  immediately  foUovrtng  the 
words  "duty  at  night". 

(f)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  23  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1935,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  678c),  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  employees  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion whose  regular  work  schedule  includes 
an  eight-hour  period  of  service  any  part  of 
which  is  within  the  period  commencing  at 
midnight  Saturday  and  ending  at  midnight 
Sunday  shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  centum  of  his  hourly  rate 
of  basic  comi>ensation  for  each  hour  of  work 
performed  during  such  eight-hour  period  of 
service". 

Health  and  insurance  coverage  for  certain 
employees  on  leave  without  pay 

Sbc.  406.  (a)  SecUon  6  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2095).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  an 
officer  or  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full-Ume  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  an  organization  composed 
primarily  of  employees,  as  defined  in  section 
2  of  this  Act.  may.  within  sixty  days  after 
entering  on  such  leave  without  pay,  elect 
to  continue  his  insurance  and  arrange  to 
pay  currently  into  the  fund,  through  his  em- 
ploying agency,  both  employee  and  agency 
contrlbuUons.  If  he  does  not  so  elect,  his 
insurance  will  continue  during  nonpay  status 
and  terminate  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  this  section.  The  employing  agency  shall 
forward  the  premium  payments  to  the  fund 
established  by  section  6  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969.  as  amended  (5 
VS.C.  3006(b)  ) ,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerUng  "(1)"  immediately  fol- 
lowing  "(b)  ';   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  employee  who  enters  on  approved 
leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full-Ume 


officer  or  employee  of  an  organization  com- 
posed primarily  of  employees,  as  defined  in 
section  2  of  thU  Act,  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  entering  on  such  leave  without  pay 
file  with  his  employing  agency  an  elecUon  to 
continue  his  health  benefits  coverage  and 
arrange  to  pay  currently  into  the  fund, 
through  his  employing  agency,  both  em- 
ployee and  agency  contributions.  If  he  does 
not  so  elect,  his  coverage  will  terminate  as 
specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Implementing 
regulations.  The  employing  agency  shall  for- 
ward the  enrollment  charges  so  paid  to  the 
fund." 

(c)  An  officer  or  employee  who  is  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  and  serving  as  a 
full-time  officer  or  employee  of  an  org^nlza- 
Uon  composed  primarily  of  employees,  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2091),  or  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  3001),  as  the 
case  may  be  may,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  file  with  his 
employing  agency  an  election  to  continue 
any  Insurance,  or  health  benefits  coverage,  or 
both,  that  he  has  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  arrange  to  pay  currently  Into 
the  employees'  life  tnstirance  fund  and  the 
employees'  health  benefits  fund,  as  appropri- 
ate, both  employee  and  agency  contributions. 
The  employing  agency  shall  forward  such 
payments  to  the  employees'  life  Insurance 
fund  and  the  employees'  health  benefits 
fund,  as  appropriate.  If  he  does  not  so  elect, 
any  life  insurance  and  health  benefits  cover- 
age will  continue  and  terminate  as  for  other 
employees  in  nonpay  status. 

(d)  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section. 

Incremse  in  uniform  allowances 

Sbc.  407.  The  Federal  Employees  Uniform 
Allowance  Act,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  2131- 
2133),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sbc.  406.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  each  of  the  respective 
maximum  uniform  allowances  In  effect  on 
April  1,  1966,  for  the  respective  categories  of 
employees  to  whom  uniform  allowances  are 
paid  under  this  title  are  hereby  Increased, 
subject  to  the  maximum  allowance  author- 
ized by  this  title,  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance  !■ 
$100  or  more,  such  allowance  shall  be  in- 
creased by  26  per  centum. 

"(2)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
Is  •75  or  more  but  less  than  $100.  such  al- 
lowance shall  be  Increased  by  30  per  centum. 

"(3)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
U  WO  or  more  but  less  than  •75.  such  al- 
lowance shall  be  increased  by  35  per  centum. 

"(4)  If  the  maximum  uniform  allowance 
is  less  than  •50,  such  allowance  shall  be  in- 
creased by  40  per  centum. 
Such  maximum  uniform  allowances,  as  la 
effect  on  April  1,  1966,  and  as  Increased'by 
this  section,  shall  not  be  reduced.". 
Effective  dates 

Sec.  408.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

(1)  This  section  and  sections  401,  402. 
406,  and  407  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Sections  403.  404,  and  405  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1,  1966. 

TTTLi    ▼ — crvn.    8X*V1C>    rbttxzment 
Short  title 
Sbc.   501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  AmendmenU 
of  1966". 
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Deflnitiona 

BBC.  602.  Section  1(J)  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Betlrement  Act  (6  UJ3.0.  2251  (j))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)  The  term  'child',  for  purposes  oC  sec- 
tion 10(d).  shall  mean  an  unmarried  child, 
including  (1)  an  adopted  child,  and  (2)  a 
stepchild  or  recognized  natural  child  who 
lived  with  the  employee  or  Member  In  a  regu- 
lar parent-child  relationship,  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  or  such  umnairrled  clilld 
regardless  of  age  who  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability  Incvirred  before  age  eight- 
een Is  Incapable  of  self-support,  or  such  un- 
married child  between  eighteen  and  tvrenty- 
two  years  of  age  who  is  a  student  regularly 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  or  train- 
ing in  residence  in  a  high  school,  trade  school, 
technical  or  vocational  inaUtute.  Junior  col- 
lege, college,  university,  or  comparable  rec- 
ognized educational  institution.  A  child  who 
Is  a  student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  student  during  any  Interim 
between  school  years,  semesters,  or  terms  If 
the  interim,  or  other  period  of  nonattend- 
ance.  does  not  exceed  four  calendar  months 
and  If  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission  that  be  has  a  bona  fide  Inten- 
tion of  continuing  to  pursue  such  course 
during  the  school  year,  semester,  or  term 
immediately  following  the  Interim.  The 
term  "child*,  for  purposes  of  secUon  11.  shall 
Include  an  adopted  child  and  a  natural  child, 
but  shall  not  Include  a  stepchild." 

Retirement  coverage  for  certain  employees  on 
leave  vnthout  pay 

Sbc.  508.  Section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (S  U.8.C.  2253)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(k)(l)  An  employee  who  enters  on  ap- 
proved leave  without  pay  to  serve  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  an  org;anlz«tlon 
composed  primarily  of  employees,  as  defined 
In  section  1(a)  of  this  Act.  may.  within 
sixty  days  after  entering  on  such  leave  with- 
out pay.  file  vrith  his  employing  agency  an 
election  to  receive  full  retirement  credit  for 
his  periods  of  such  leave  without  pay  and 
arrange  to  pay  currently  Into  the  fund, 
through  his  employing  agency,  amounts 
equal  to  the  retirement  deductions  which 
would  be  applicable  If  he  were  In  pay  status. 
An  employee  who  Is  on  approved  leave  with- 
out pay  and  serving  as  a  full-time  officer  or 
employee  of  such  an  organization  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  may 
similarly  elect  within  sixty  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment.  If  the  election  provided 
by  this  paragraph  is  not  made,  the  employee 
shall  receive  credit  for  sueh  periods  of  leave 
without  pay  as  provided  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  secUon  3(c)    of  this  Act. 

"(2)  An  employee  may  deposit  with  In- 
terest an  amount  equal  to  retirement  deduc- 
tions representing  periods  of  approved  leave 
without  pay  while  serving,  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subeecUon.  as  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  an  organization 
comfKJeed  primarily  of  employees,  as  defined 
In  section  1(a)  of  this  Act.  and  may  receive 
full  retirement  credit  for  such  periods  of 
leave  without  pay.  In  the  event  of  his  death, 
a  survivor  as  defined  in  section  l(o)  of  this 
Act  may  make  such  deposit.  If  the  deposit 
described  In  this  paragraph  Is  not  made,  re- 
tirement credit  shall  be  allowed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  second  sentence  of  secUon 
3(c)  of  this  Act." 

Immediate  retirement 
Sbc.   604.    (a)    Section   8 (a)    of   the   Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (6  VS.C.  2266(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(a)  Any  employee  who  attains  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years  and  completes  thirty  years  of 
service  shall,  upon  separatton  from  the  serv- 
ice, be  paid  an  annuity  computed  as  provided 
in  secUon  g." 


(b)  Section  e(b)  oi  such  Act  (5  UJB.C. 
aa56(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  employee  who  attains  the  age  of 
sixty  years  and  completes  twenty  years  of 
service  shall,  upon  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice, be  paid  an  annuity  computed  as  provided 
in  section  9." 

(c)  Section  6(f)  of  such  Act  (6  VB.C. 
2266(f) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  third  sentence 
thereof  Immediately  following  the  words 
"Any  Member"  the  words  "or  former  Mem- 
ber"; and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  following  the 
third  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  sentence,  service  in  an  office 
or  poalUon  In  the  execuUve  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Including 
each  corporation  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  Oovemment.  which  terminates  after 
March  31,  1966.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  Member  service.". 

Annuity  computation 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  9(c)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (S  U.S.C.  2269(c))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  words  "from  the  service" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or.  If  he  elects 
to  have  his  annuity  computed  or  recomputed 
pursuant  to  section  13(c)  of  this  Act  follow- 
ing service  In  an  appolnUve  poslUon  which 
terminates  after  March  31.  1966.  the  basic 
salary  he  Is  receiving  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion from  such  appolnUve  poelUon,  which- 
ever Is  the  greater". 

(b)  Section  9(d)  of  sueh  Act  (6  UB.O. 
22S9(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  anntilty  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, for  an  employee  reUring  under  section 
e(d).  shall  be  reduced  by  one-elxth  of  1  per 
centum  for  each  full  month  such  employee  is 
under  the  age  of  fifty-five  years  at  date  of 
separation.  The  annuity  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  for  a  MembCT  retiring  under  the 
second  or  third  sentence  of  secUon  6(f)  or 
the  third  sentence  of  section  8(b),  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-twelfth  of  1  per  centum  for 
each  full  month  not  in  excess  of  sixty,  and 
one-sixth  of  1  per  centum  for  each  full  month 
In  excess  of  sixty,  such  Member  Is  under  the 
age  of  sixty  years  at  date  of  separaUon." 

Survivor  annuities 

Sbc.  506.  (a)  SecUon  10(a)(2)  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  (6  U.S.C.  2260(a)  (2) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  An  annuity  computed  under  this 
BUbsecUon  shall  commence  on  the  day  after 
the  retired  employee  dies,  and  such  annuity 
or  any  right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  before  (A)  In  the 
case  of  the  survivor  of  a  reUred  employee, 
the  survivor's  remarriage  prior  to  attaining 
age  sixty,  or  death  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  the 
survivor  of  a  Member,  the  survivor's  death 
or  remarriage." 

(b)  The  last  8entenc«  of  section  10(c)  of 
such  Act  (5  use.  2260(c))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  annvilty  of  such  widow 
or  dependent  widower  shall  commence  on 
the  day  after  the  employee  or  Member  dies, 
and  an  annuity  under  this  subsecUon  or  any 
right  thereto  shall  terminate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  before  (1)  the  death  of 
the  widow  or  widower,  (2)  remarriage  of  the 
widow  or  vrtdower  of  an  employee  prior  to 
attaining  age  sixty,  (3)  remarriage  of  the 
vrldow  or  widower  of  a  Member  regardless 
of  age,  or  (4)  the  widower's  becoming  capable 
of  self-support." 

(c)  SecUon  10(d)  of  such  Act  (6  U.S.C. 
2260(d) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  an  employee  or  a  Member  dies  after 
completing  at  least  five  years  of  civilian 
service,  or  an  employee  or  a  Member  dies 
after  having  retired  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  and  Is  survived  by  a  wife  or  by  a 


husband,  each  surviving  child*  shall  be  paid 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  smallest  of  (I) 
40  per  omtum  of  the  employee's  or  Member's 
average  salary  divided  by  the  number  of 
children.  (2)  $600.  or  (3)  •1.800  divided  by 
the  number  of  children,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  18.  If  such  employee  or 
Member  is  not  survived  by  a  wife  or  husband, 
each  surviving  child  shall  be  paid  an  an- 
ntilty  equal  to  the  smallest  of  (1)  60  per 
centum  of  the  employee's  or  Member's  aver- 
age salary  divided  by  the  nxunber  of  children. 
(2)  ^720,  or  (3)  •2,160  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  children,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  secUon  18.  The  child's  annuity  shall  com- 
mence on  the  day  after  the  employee  or  Mem- 
ber dies  or  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  child  later  becomes  or  again  be- 
comes a  student  as  described  In  secUon  1  (J) , 
provided  the  lump-sum  credit.  If  paid.  Is 
returned  to  the  fund.  Such  annuity  granted 
under  this  Act  or  under  the  Act  of  May  29, 
1930.  as  amended  from  and  after  February 
28,  1948,  or  any  right  thereto  shall  terminate 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  before  ( 1 )  the 
child's  attaining  age  eighteen  unless  he  is 
then  a  student  as  described  or  incapable  of 
self-support.  (2)  his  becoming  capable  of 
self-support  after  attaining  age  eighteen  un- 
less he  is  then  such  a  student,  (3)  his  at- 
taining age  twenty- two  if  he  Is  then  such 
a  student  and  not  Incapable  of  self-support, 
(4)  his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student  after 
attaining  age  eighteen  unless  he  Is  then 
incapable  of  self-support,  (5)  his  marriage, 
or  (6)  his  death,  whichever  first  occurs, 
Upon  the  death  of  the  surviving  wife  or 
husband  or  termlnaUon  of  the  child's  an- 
nuity, the  annuity  of  any  other  child  or  chil- 
dren shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  though 
such  wife,  husband,  or  child  had  not  sur- 
vived the  employee  or  Member." 

(d)  SecUon  10  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2260) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"\t)  In  the  case  of  a  siu-vlvlng  spouse 
whose  annuity  under  this  section  Is  hereafter 
terminated  because  of  remarriage  before  at- 
taining age  sixty,  annuity  at  the  same  rate 
shall  be  restored  commencing  on  the  day 
such  remarriage  Is  dissolved  by  death,  an- 
nulment, or  divorce :  Provided,  That  ( 1 )  said 
surviving  spouse  elects  to  receive  such  an- 
nuity in  lieu  of  any  survivor  benefit  to  which 
he  or  she  may  be  enUtled.  under  this  or 
any  other  reUrement  system  established  for 
employees  of  the  Oovemment.  by  reason  of 
the  remarriage  and  (2)  any  lump  sum  paid 
upon  termination  of  the  annuity  is  returned 
to  the  fimd." 

Recomputation  of  certain  annuities 

Sbc.  607.  EffecUve  July  1,  1966,  the  an- 
nuity of — 

(1)  each  retired  employee  who  retired 
under  the  Civil  Service  Betlrement  Act  on  or 
after  April  1.  1948.  and  prior  to  October  11. 
1962.  and  who  elected  a  reduction  In  his  or 
her  annuity  In  order  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  for  his  or  her  spouse. 

(2)  each  survivor  designated  by  an  Indi- 
vidual who  retired  under  such  Act  as  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  secUon, 
and 

(3)  each  surviving  spouse  whose  entlUe- 
ment  to  annuity  under  such  Act  resulted 
from  the  death  of  an  employee  on  or  after 
February  29.  1948.  and  prior  to  October  11, 
1962. 

shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  If  the  for- 
mula enacted  by  secUon  1103  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1962  (76  SUt.  870;  Public  Law  87-793)  had 
been  In  effect  on  the  date  of  such  retirement 
or  death.  No  decrease  shall  be  made,  by 
reason  of  the  enaotoxent  ot  this  section.  In 
the  annuity  received  by  any  person  Inune- 
dlately  prior  to  July  1.  1966.  or  the  annuity 
which  any  person  may  be  enUUed  to  receive 
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Immediately  prior  to  such  date.  The  an- 
nuity of  a  child  sbaU  not  be  affected  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  No 
annuity  shall  be  paid,  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  for  any  period  prtor  to 
the  date  of  such  enactment. 

Sffective  dates 

Sec.  508.  (a)  Bxcept  as  otherwise  provided, 
this  section,  section  507,  section  509,  and  sub- 
secUon  1(J),  3(k),  6(a).  6(b),  6(f).  »(c). 
9(d).  10(a)  (3),  10(c).  10(d),  and  10(f)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  enacted  or 
amended  by  this  title,  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ibi  The  amendments  made  by  this  title, 
except  the  amendment  to  section  1(J)  of  the 
Clvli  Service  Retirement  Act.  shall  not  apply 
In  the  cases  of  persons  retired  or  otherwise 
s«parated  prior  to  these  respective  effective 
dates,  and  the  rights  of  such  persons  and 
their  survivors  shall  continue  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  title  to 
section  1(J)  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  the 
cruidren  of  persons  retired  or  otherwise  sep- 
arated prior  to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that  no  annuity  shall 
be  paid  by  reason  of  this  amendment  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

^  Miscellaneous 

8ac.  509  The  provisions  under  the  heading 
"crvii.  sntvicx  smaEMENT  and  disasiutt 
ruND"  In  title  I  of  the  Independent  OfDces 
Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-«44).  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

rnxx  VI — rcscsAL  emplotcxs'  iikai.th  bxnx- 


Government  contributions 
Sec  601.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Federal    Employees    Health    Benefiu   Act   of 
1959.    ••   amended    (73    Stat.    713;    6    U^.C. 
3006(a) ),  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  biweekly  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  health  benefits  for 
employees  or  annuitants  enrolled  in  health 
benefiu  plans  under  this  Act.  in  addition  to 
the  contributions  required  by  paragraph  (3), 
shall  be  •!  62  If  the  enroUment  is  for  self 
alone  or  td  94  If  the  enrollment  If  for  self 
and  family,  commencing  with  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1966. 

"(2)  For  an  employee  or  annuitant  enrolled 
In  a  plan  for  which  the  biweekly  subscription 
charge  Is  less  than  twice  the  Government 
contribution  esUbllshed  under  paragraph 
( 1 1  of  this  subsection,  the  Government  con- 
tribution shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  sub- 
scription charge,  commencing  with  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1 
1966" 

The     SPEAKER,     Is     a     second     de- 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALL  or  THE  HOUSE 

M.'  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Thp  .SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  66] 

Adair  Foley  MtUter 

Andrews,  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Murphy.  N.T. 

Olenn  Praser  Murray 

Arends  Frellnghuysen    Nix 

Ashbrook  Pulton,  Tenn.     O'Brien 

Barrett  Puqua  O'Neal,  Oa. 

BeU  Oettys  Pepper 

Blatnlk  Olaimo  Pool 

Boiling  Gibbons  Powell 

Bray  OUbert  Randall 

Brock  Orider  Relnecke 

Bvu-leson  GrUBn  Resnlck 

Cabell  Hagan.  Ga.  Roberts 

Cahlll  Halpern  Ronan 

Callaway  Hardy  Rooney,  N.T. 

Cameron  Harvey,  Ind.        Rostenkowskl 

Carter  Hawkins  Roudebush 

Celler  Herlong  Scheuer 

Chelf  Holland  Scott 

Clark  Jacobs  Senner 

Colmer  Johnson,  Okla.   Sweeney 

Conyers  Jones.  N.C.  Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer  Keogh  Tenzer 

Daddario  King,  NY  Toll 

Dent  Kluczynskl  Vivian 

Derwlnskl  Kupferman         Walker,  Miss. 

Devlne  Long,  La.  Watklns 

Dowdy  McCarthy  Weltner 

Edwards,  Calif.  McDoweU  White,  Tex. 

Edwards,  La.  MacOregor  WiUls 

Parbstein  Mackay  Wilson,  Bob 

Pelghan  Martin,  Ala.         Wolff 

Flood  B<atthews  Wydler 

Flynt  Miller  Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  333 
Members  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  Is  recognized 
for  20  minutes, 

Mr,  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  14122,  is  the 
best  bill  our  committee  could  develop 
and  remain  within  the  President's  guide- 
post  for  wages  and  fringe  benefits  for 
1966. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  our  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion and  Subcommittee  on  Retirement, 
Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  Also,  the  full  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  22  to  0. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  2.85-percent 
increase  across  the  board.  The  overtime 
and  Sunday  premium  compensation  pro- 
visions, and  the  option  of  retiring  at  age 
55  with  30  years  of  service,  as  well  as  the 
other  fringe  benefits  included  in  our  bill 
will  be  of  great  importance  and  benefit 
to  the  Federal  employees, 

I  personally  want  to  commend  the  very 
fine  diligence  and  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  which  all  Members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  worked  to- 
gether to  bring  out  a  bill  that  we  believe 
stays  within  the  Presidents  guidelines 
of  3.2  percent. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
the  Honorable  Morris  K.  Udall.  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  chairmen 
of  the  two  subcommittees  which  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  gave  very  thorough 
consideration  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  President. 


It  was  stated  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  quote : 

I  propose  Increases  In  Federal  compensa- 
tion of  #485  million  per  year. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  an  average  Increase 
for  Federal  civilian  employees  amounting  to 
3.2  percent  of  total  compensation. 

On  the  average,  direct  salary  Increases  will 
amount  to  2.85  percent.  The  other  Increases 
are  for  fringe  benefits  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment employee  in  providing  for  bis  own 
economic  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  request  has  been  the 
guiding  light  of  our  committee  action 
from  the  first  day  the  hearings  started 
until  last  Thursday,  when  our  commit- 
tee took  final  action  on  the  bill.  We 
adopted  this  policy,  and  have  tried  to 
adhere  to  it  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
Our  bill  also  includes  several  fringe 
benefits  to  assist  the  Government  em- 
ployee in  providing  for  his  own  economic 
security.  Even  among  the  experts  there 
are  considerable  areas  for  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  whether  some 
of  these  items  should  be  Included  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  wage  guidelines.  In 
other  words  they  are  debatable. 

To  cite  an  example,  the  provisions  re- 
quiring the  granting  of  the  imiform  al- 
lowance are  estimated  to  cost  $6.6  mil- 
lion. However,  we  passed  similar  legis- 
lation last  year  which  authorized  the 
departments  to  grant  this  allowance,  but 
they  never  as  yet  have  gotten  around  to 
doing  it.  This  year  we  are  requiring  that 
this  additional  allowance  be  paid  to  the 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  tried  to  em- 
phasize, our  guiding  principle  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  that  we  are  act- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  President's 
3.2  wage  guidelines.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  follow  this  principle. 
I   urge  your  favorable  consideration 

of  this  blU.    

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  although  I  am  not 
at  all  enthusiastic  about  it. 

In  1962,  this  Congress  adopted  and 
wrote  Into  law  the  principle  of  com- 
parablUty,  under  which  principle  the 
Federal  employees  were  to  be  cc«npen- 
sated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  individuals 
in  private  industry  who  are  working  at 
similar  tasks. 

We  have  never  quite  achieved  that 
comparability,  and  probably  never  will  so 
long  &s  we  are  utilizing  BLS  figures 
which  are  outdated  before  they  are  pub- 
lished. Now,  in  this  time  of  rather 
severe  inflation,  which  threatens  to  get 
worse,  the  gap  between  what  the  Federal 
employees  are  making  and  the  compen- 
sation for  those  who  are  in  private  In- 
dustry is  getting  wider.  This  bill  will 
not  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  that  gap. 
In  fact,  by  the  time  it  has  gone  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  President,  the  gap 
will  probably  have  increased  as  much  as 
we  are  increasing  compensation  for  Fed- 
eral employees  by  this  legislation. 

However,  this  bill  does  contain  some- 
thing for  the  employees.  It  does  con- 
tain good  fringe  benefits.  I  believe  that 
In  actual  cost  to  the  Treasury,  the  bill 
is  well  within  the  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  administration. 
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As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
stated,  this  Is  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation, with  very  little  change. 
Furthermore,  we  recognize  that  last  year. 
In  the  pay  bill,  it  was  cut  back  in  the 
Senate  quite  sharply,  and  at  that  time 
we  were  assured  that  a  new  pay  bill 
would  be  reoMnmended  and  would  come 
to  the  attention  of  this  body. 

It  is  here  today.  I  might  add  at  this 
point  that  under  the  existing  law  again 
the  President  is  required  each  year 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  for  a  change 
In  the  compensation  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. This  he  has  done.  We  can 
assume.  In  view  of  what  Is  happening  in 
the  private  economy  sector  of  this  coun- 
try, that  a  recommendation  for  a  further 
pay  Increase  will  have  to  come  next  year. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  situation  will 
have  been  changed  sufficiently  regarding 
our  budgetary  and  tax  problems  so  that 
Federal  employees  can  be  given  a  sub- 
stantial raise  and  the  comparability  gap 
will  be  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  shortcomings 
of  this  bill,  I  repeat  it  is  of  some  value. 
It  ought  to  be  passed.  The  only  con- 
ceivable objections  I  can  find  to  it  are 
voiced  by  those  who  think  that  the 
amoimt  is  woefully  inadequate  and  would 
like  to  see  It  higher.  Again  we  should 
recall  that  many  of  the  fringe  benefits, 
particularly  those  dealing  with  retired 
employees,  will  not  come  out  of  the 
Treasury  but  will  come  out  of  the  retire- 
ment fimd.  Consequently,  and  since  also 
there  are  a  lot  of  estimated  costs  in  the 
bill  for  so-called  overtime  work  that 
cannot  be  properly  estimated  because 
given  the  right  kind  of  administration, 
overtime  can  be  greatly  reduced  from 
the  amoimt  that  is  now  used  and  com- 
pensated for  in  time  rather  than  in  dol- 
lars. So  we  can  expect  that  there  will 
be  a  reduction  In  overtime  and  there  will 
be  increased  efficiency.  Therefore,  the 
estimated  cost  for  overtime  work  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  exaggerated. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  in  the  hope 
that  this  bill  will  be  sent  over  to  the 
Senate  with  the  least  possible  opposition 
and  that  we  can  pass  on  this  small  pay 
increase  and  these  fringe  benefits  to  our 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  indicates 
that  the  administration  supports  this 
bill  In  the  form  that  it  is  presently  before 
the  House?    

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  not  the  identical 
administration  request,  but  the  changes 
are  not  great.  We  do  not  anticipate  any 
objections  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  LAIRD,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  as  iwiting 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  if  he  concurs  with 
that  viewpoint,  that  is,  that  this  has  the 
support  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  If  the  gMiUeman 
will  yield,  yes,  that  Is  my  understanding. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  It  seems  to  me  the  com- 
mittee report  indicates  that  the  total 
cost  of  this  biU  is  $593  milUon.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  bill  that  the 
administration  sent  up  was  for  $485  mil- 
lion with  additional  fringe  benefits. 
That  is  within  the  3.2-percent  guidelines, 
and  that  is  what  our  committee  kept  it 
at — 3.2  percent. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  the  budget  that  was 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  only  contains  a  contingency  In 
the  amount  of  $300  million  to  cover  the 
cost  of  both  civilian  and  military  pay 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
President  sent  a  budget  up  here  indicat- 
ing a  contingency  of  $300  million  to  cover 
pay  costs  and  then  comes  in  the  back 
door  with  a  favorable  report  on  this  bill 
and  on  a  military  pay  bill  which  will  soon 
follow.  The  day  the  budget  was  deliv- 
ered in  January  I  pointed  out  how  wrong 
the  estimates  on  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1967  were  as  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  only  for  6 
months,  or  half  a  year.  This  bill  was 
supposed  to  be  and  is  within  the  3.2-per- 
cent guidelines.  It  is  2.85  percent  across 
the  board  plus  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  understand,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  It  Is  with- 
in the  giildellnes,  but  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  the  total  overall  cost  as  com- 
pared with  the  budgeted  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  All  I  seek  Is  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CORBFTT.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  there  that  the  administra- 
tion might  conceivably  object  to  the 
total  cost  of  this  bill,  but  I  reiterate  what 
I  said  earlier;  namely,  that  an  important 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  bill  will  come  out 
of  the  retirement  ftind.  These  funds 
do  not  have  to  be  budgeted.  Another 
Important  part  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  proper  adminis- 
tration which  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  overtime  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
for.  So  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  ad- 
ministration. They  have  not  said  in  so 
many  words  that  they  OK  this  bill.  We 
do  not  know  what  might  happen  in  the 
other  body,  but  we  operated  closely  and 
cut  back  in  most  every  instance.  And  we 
are  very  hopeful  that  in  view  of  the 
amoimt  which  the  administration  rec- 
ommended, and  in  view  of  the  slight  in- 
crease above  that  figure  that  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  put  in  the  bill,  it  will 
not  be  opposed  by  the  administration. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CORBETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  this  bill  is  being  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  have  a  statement  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House — at  least  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  House — to  the  effect  that 
this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  precedent 
with  respect  to  the  handling  of  a  bill 
entailing  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
one-half  billion  dollars,  without  the  op- 
portunity of  the  House  to  fully  work  its 
will  upon  the  legislation  by  way  of 
amendment? 


Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  going  to  yield  further  because  of  the 
press  for  time,  but  I  am  wondering  if  the 
majority  cannot  give  the  majority  leader 
time  in  which  to  answer  this  question? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall  1. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Albert],  in  order  to  answer  the  inquiry 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  when  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Morrison],  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana stated  specifically  that  it  was  made 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  it 
would  establish  no  precedent  for  the 
similar  consideration  of  major  Federal 
salary  and  fringe  benefit  legislation  in 
the  future. 

The  Chair  in  recognizing  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  to  make  the  motion, 
said,  with  that  understanding  the  gen- 
tleman was  recognized  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  CMnplete  assurance, 
therefore,  that  this  action  will  not  be  a 
precedent  for  further  bills  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arizona  would 
clear  up  for  us  the  matter  of  the  cost  of 
this  bill,  as  compared  with  the  $300  mil- 
lion contingency  in  the  budget,  and  also 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  has  stated  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  if 
this  bill  passes,  he  will  then  come  in  and 
ask  for  a  similar  increase  for  the  mili- 
tary personnel.  What  is  the  total  im- 
pact upon  the  budget? 

Mr.  UDALL.  One  has  to  distinguish 
between  compliance  with  the  guidelines 
and  the  effective  date  which  the  ad- 
ministration requested  in  its  proposed 
pay  bill.  The  administration  requested 
a  January  1,  1967,  effective  date  but  the 
percentage  of  increase  allowed  by  the 
guidelines  is  the  same  regardless  of  ef- 
fective date.  The  only  difference  is  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  but  this  amount  has  no 
bearing  on  guidelines. 

The  committee  did  not  accept  the  Jan- 
U£iry  1.  1967,  effective  date  in  light  of  the 
very  small  pay  adjustments  that  were 
provided  in  the  bill.  We  have  made  the 
effective  date  July  1  of  this  year. 
The  Impact  upon  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  exactly  twice 
what  it  would  have  been  under  the  ad- 
ministration request.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  guideline.  One 
point  is  the  percentage  amount  of  the 
raise,  and  the  other  point  is  when  the 
raise  will  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  did  not  want 
to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  guidelines 
because  I  believe  the  guidelines  used  in 
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this  bill  are  undoubtedly  In  keeping  with 
the  administration's  recommendation. 
How  does  the  administration  support 
this  bill.  If  it  has  twice  the  impact  in  ex- 
penditures upon  the  budget  as  estimated 
by  the  President  in  January? 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
stated  that  the  administration  is  now 
supporting  this  bill.  Yet  it  clearly  ex- 
ceeds the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  all  candor,  let  me  say 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  large  number 
of  provisions  as  contained  in  the  bill.  It 
is  an  omnibus  bill.  We  are  dealing  with 
fringe  benefits  and  pay.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  admin- 
istration endorses  this  bill  in  every  in- 
stance, and  in  every  paragraph  and  in 
every  Une.  They  have  not  said  they 
accept  the  July  1  effective  date.  I  be- 
lieve their  poaition  is  that  they  do  not 
•A  ant  the  effective  date  to  be  July  1,  but 
rather  January  1,  1967. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  some  items  con- 
tained in  the  bill  upon  which  there  has 
been  controversy  about  whether  these 
are  or  are  not  guideline  items.  But,  Mr. 
Speaiker.  I  am  sure  I  can  say,  with  con- 
.'^.derable  safety,  that  this  is  a  bill  which 
:f  It  is  passed  with  such  modification  as  I 
have  discussed  will  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  distinguish  be- 
tween enthusiastic  approbation  of  this 
bill  on  the  one  hand,  and  sti-ong  and 
bitter  opposition  to  it  on  the  other.  This 
Is  not  a  bill  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  administration  in  every  particular, 
but  it  Is  a  bill  the  administration  can, 
and  I  believe  wlU,  accept.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  bill,  since  it  was  reported,  and 
in  our  opinion  It  may  be  necessary  to 
make  some  adjustments  with  respect  to 
specific  Items  in  dispute,  as  to  whether 
they  are  guidehne  items  or  not.  But, 
Mr  .S:)eaker,  I  feel  sure — and  I  pledge 
mv.so.f  to  work  for  a  final  enactment 
which  Is  clearly  within  the  guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  vice 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison], 
has  so  ably  explained.  It  certainly  was 
the  Intention  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  bring  out  a 
pay  and  fringe  benefit  bill  that  did  no 
violence  to  the  wage  guldepost  of  3.2  per- 
cent fixed  by  the  President.  As  he  fur- 
ther indicated,  however,  there  has  never 
been  a  clear  meeting  of  the  minds  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  members  of  our  committee 
as  to  exactly  what  costs  are  and  what 
costs  are  not  properly  to  be  measured 
against  this  guldepost. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, acting  In  complete  good  faith, 
made  its  calculations  of  guldepost  costs 
as  shown  on  page  4  of  the  committee  re- 
port House  Report  No.  1410,  accompany- 
ing H  R.  14122.  The  costs  as  there  com- 
puted total  $471  8  million.  Other  costs  of 
the  bill  totaling  $101.2  were  felt  to  cover 
Items  none  of  which  were  to  be  measured 
against  the  3.2  percent  guldepost.  Since 
the  administration  representatives  had 
put  a  $485  million  price  tag  as  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  under  the  guldepost, 
our  committee  felt  that  It  had  more  than 
conformed  with  the  guldepost  limlUtlon. 


In  all  fairness.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  calculations  used  in  our 
committee  deliberations  shoiild  probably 
be  revised  In  the  light  of  Information 
developed,  after  our  committee  voted  to 
report  the  bill,  in  an  Informal  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  White  House, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  summary, 
the  changes  In  our  committee  calcula- 
tions which  now  appear  to  be  appropriate 
are  set  forth  at  page  5  of  House  Report 
No.  1410,  which  shows  a  difference  of 
$33.6  million  in  costs  which  probably 
should  have  been  included  among  our 
guldepost  costs  but  were  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  I  agreed, 
during  the  conference  mentioned  above, 
to  state  in  this  debate  my  position  with 
respect  to  this  difference  of  $33.6  million. 
Seventeen  million  of  the  amount  repre- 
sents an  imderestimate,  on  the  part  of 
our  committee,  as  to  the  first  year 
cost  of  the  increased  Gtovemment 
health  benefits  contributions  provided 
by  section  601  of  the  biU.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation and  hope  and  my  recom- 
mendation that  this  difference  of 
$17  million,  as  well  as  such  additional 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
bill's  guldepost  costs  within  the  3.2-per- 
cent limitation,  will  be  the  subject  of 
appropriate  adjustments  when  the  bill 
is  taken  up  in  the  other  body. 

While  the  difference  of  $33.6  million  Is 
not  substantial,  in  relation  to  the  total 
amount  Involved  in  this  bill  and  the  very 
desirable  spread  of  benefits  provided, 
since  it  Is  and  always  has  been  our  com- 
mittee's Intention  not  to  violate  the 
President's  wage  guldeposts.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  committee  would  be  re- 
ceptive to  such  adjustments  IT  made  In 
the  other  body.  If  I  am  a  member  of  a 
conference  committee  I  would  hope  to 
work  to  produce  a  final  bill  which  is 
clearly  In  accordance  with  the  views  I 
have  just  expressed  and  In  accordance 
with  the  statements  made  on  pages  1  to 
5  of  the  report— No.  1410 — on  this  bill, 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
this:  If  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Is  so  worried  about  the  impact  of  this  bill 
on  the  budget  that  he  vote  against  It  and 
lead  his  forces  In  opposing  It. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a 
very  happy  day  for  those  of  us  who  want 
to  see  adequate  Federal  salaries.  We 
faced  considerable  difficulty  and  we 
made,  after  consultation  with  the  major 
employee  organizations,  some  very  tough 
and  difficult  decisions.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  credit  of  these  major  employee  orga- 
nizations that  they  have  done  the  patri- 
otic thing  and  they  have  done  the  very 
difficult  thing  in  saying  that  they  will 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  this 
year.  They  do  not  like  it  but  they  accept 
It  as  being  better  than  nothing. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  improve- 
ments, not  just  In  pay.  but  to  take  care 
of  a  number  of  fringe  and  collateral 
benefit  areas  Including  retirement  and 
including  the  Government  contributions 


toward  health  Insurance  plans  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  for  uniform  allow- 
ances, and  so  forth. 

Some  very  important  adjustments  are 
made  as  to  overtime  compensation  for 
classified  employees  in  the  bill  and  a 
number  of  other  adjustments  are  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  and  I 
hope  it  will  have  widespread  support 
among  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  i)oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it.  no  record  vote  is  contemplated 
on  this  measure — indeed,  I  suppose  that 
is  the  purpwse  of  calling  it  up  under 
stispenslon — so  that  everyone  will  be 
able  to  go  home  and  say  that  he 
did  not  oppose  a  pay  raise  for  Oovem- 
ment  workers.  All  of  us  would  like  to  be 
able  to  tell  our  friends  that  we  had  given 
them  a  pay  increase. 

A  pay  increase  is  always  welcomed  by 
the  recipients  but  nothing  is  so  certain 
to  set  off  the  evils  of  inflation.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  Just  ad- 
mitted that  it  Is  inflationary.  The  Pres- 
ident has  time  and  again  pointed  to  the 
immediate  danger  of  Inflation.  He  has 
put  tremendous  pressure  on  Industry  to 
hold  prices  down  In  spite  of  Increasing 
costs.  He  has  called  on  consumers  to 
forgo  the  purchase  of  long-hoped-for 
consumer  goods.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
know  that  we  face  a  real  and  present 
danger  of  inflation. 

This  bill  involves  an  immediate  in- 
crease In  our  Government  expenditures 
by  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  per 
year.  It  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  an 
increase  of  at  least  equal  magiiitude  for 
a  military  pay  raise,  and  then  we  all 
know  that  private  wages  must  go  in  the 
same  manner.  Before  this  round  of  In- 
creases has  spent  Itself  It  wUl  have  in- 
creased our  new  spending  by  several  bil- 
Uon. 

I  look  upon  this  as  an  unwise  expend- 
iture— one  which  we  would  like  to  grant 
but  cannot  afford.  I  think  inflation  is 
dangerous.  I  think  it  can  very  easily 
take  far  more  away  from  the  living 
standards  of  the  very  recipients  of  the 
Increase  than  It  gives  them,  and  I  know 
that  it  will  hurt  millions  of  people  with 
small  fixed  Incomes.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposal  and  I  shall  not  hide  behind 
any  agreement  that  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call.  I  hope  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  will  agree  to  call  the  roll.  They  have 
challenged  some  of  those  who  question 
the  bill  to  vote  against  It.  I  think  that  Is 
fair  and  I  hope  that  we  all  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  but  whether  we  do  or 
not.  my  people  are  entitled  to  know  where 
I  stand.  I  stand  against  Inflation.  I 
shall,  therefore,  vote  against  this  infla- 
tionary bill. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CtjnninchamI. 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introduced  a  7-percent  salary  bill,  but 
pressure  was  exerted  on  that  figure  by 
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the  administration  and  It  went  by  the 
wayside.  So  we  have  a  watered-down 
version  which  amounts  to  2.89  percent  in 
salary  increase. 

I  think  this  Is  a  stinking  bill  If  we  are 
ever  to  reach  comparability  tmd  give  Fed- 
eral workers  what  they  desire. 

But  the  pressure  was  put  on  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  so  there  was  not  much  we 
could  do. 

I  Introduced  the  bill  after  the  hearings 
on  an  Identical  bill  to  the  one  before  us 
today,  and  I  will  vote  for  It. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  think  it  la  time  the  Con- 
gress wrote  all  pay  legislation  and  not  be 
stroxig-armed  by  the  Federal  agencies. 
We  must  assert  our  rights — and  we  did 
not  do  so  In  this  case. 

If  we  wrote  a  good  bUl  we  could  take 
our  chances  on  a  veto,  because  a  prin- 
ciple Is  Involved  here. 

If  the  present  bill,  for  some  reason, 
were  vetoed  the  Federal  workers  would 
not  lose  much  in  money  but  would  win 
on  principle  and  reestablish  the  Con- 
gress' right  to  write  Its  own  legislation 
and  give  just  due  to  our  dedicated  Fed- 
eral and  classified  workers. 

When  General  Elsenhower — a  member 
of  my  party — vetoed  a  pay  bill,  we  voted 
to  override  his  veto — which  we  did — and 
I  voted  to  override  it  because  I  thought 
the  Increase  was  long  overdue.  We 
should  do  so  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  say  again  this  is  a 
measly  raise — nevertheless  I  will  vote 
for  It. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  kind  of  schizophrenia  per- 
vading some  of  the  groups  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle.  One  would  say  that  they 
are  ixkf avor  of  savings  and  worried  about 
the  budget.  Another  would  say  this  is 
a  stinking  bill  because  It  does  not  spend 
enough  and  that  this  is  not  a  big  enough 
Increase.  Of  course,  that  Is  the  kind  of 
point  of  view  we  might  find  on  almost 
any  pay  bill. 

This  Is  a  compromise  bill.  It  is  a  com- 
promise because  of  all  the  factors  that 
everyone  has  spoken  about  on  this  floor. 
We  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can  to  get 
a  bill  that  Is  within  the  guidelines  that 
we  are  asking  all  private  industry  to  live 
by,  and  it  is  a  pay  bill  that  the  Federal 
employees  are  more  than  deserving  of. 
I  say  more  than  deserving  of  because 
this  will  barely  keep  them  in  their  pres- 
ent position  with  respect  to  the  Increases 
that  are  going  on  in  the  private  economy. 
This  does  not  begin  to  catch  them  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Committee  on  Post 
Cfflce  and  Civil  Service  has  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  a  Federal  pay 
bill  which  provides  Increases  In  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  averaging  3.2  percent. 
This  increase  is  designed  to  be  both  fair 
to  the  Federal  employees,  that  Is.  keep 
them  in  their  present  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  private  economy,  and  it  la 
also  designed  to  stay  within  the  wage  and 
price  gtiidelines  recommended  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. 

The  proposed  pay  raise  Is  an  across- 
the-board  one  of  about  2.85  percent, 
effective  this  July,  although  the  top  three 


grades  in  the  Federal  service  will  receive 
a  slightly  smaller  t)oost  of  2  percent. 

The  liberalized  fringe  benefits  we  pro- 
pose Include  optional  retirement  at  age 
55  with  30  years'  service,  or  at  age  60  with 
20  years'  service;  a  moderate  increase  in 
already  authorized  uniform  allowances 
for  those  employees  who  are  required  by 
the  Government  to  wear  uniforms;  a  rea- 
sonable increase  in  the  Government  con- 
tribution to  health  Insurance  programs; 
time-and-a-hsdf  overtime  pay  for  classi- 
fied employees  who  work  In  excess  of  8 
hours  a  day;  25  percent  premium  pay  for 
classified  and  wage  board  employees  who 
must  work  on  Sundays;  permission  for 
widows  who  remarry  after  age  60  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  survivor  annuities; 
mandatory  overtime  for  postal  workers 
up  through  level  10;  protection  against 
salary  loss  for  employees  transferred 
from  other  agencies  to  postal  jobs;  and 
extension  of  siUTivor  benefits  to  children 
Ir  school  up  to  22  years  of  age.  All  of 
these  fringes  are  just  barely  an  attempt 
to  catch  up  with  the  private  economy. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman  makes  the 
point  that  this  bill  will  not  even  keep  the 
employees  up  with  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases anticipated  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  We  do  not 
use  the  word  "cost-of-living  Increases." 
We  are  talking  about  comparability  with 
the  advances  that  are  going  on  In  the 
private  sector  in  comparable  jobs,  which 
is  something  I  think  more  than  just  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  the  cost-of-living 
estimated  increase  in  this  budget,  based 
on  the  revenues  in  the  1967  budget,  antic- 
ipates a  cost-of-living  increase  of  3  per- 
cent. Many  economists  think  it  will  be 
a  much  higher  increase  during  the  fiscal 
year  1967. 

In  the  colloquy  which  I  had  earlier, 
however,  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  1967  budget,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  unrealistic  budget,  the  estimates 
made  by  the  President  for  military  and 
civilian  pay  Increases,  the  contingency 
allowed  was  only  $300  million.  At  the 
time  the  budget  message  was  sent  up 
here  some  of  us  pointed  out  that  this 
was  not  a  realistic  estimate  on  the  part 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  forecast  is  being  borne  out 
here  today. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  The  pro- 
posals are  certain  modest  ones,  and  the 
bill  has  been  carefully  worked  out.  It 
Is  a  good  bill.  We  are  offering  a  reason- 
ably decent  pay  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  some  fringe  benefits  that 
will  bring  them  a  little  closer  to  the  state 
of  true  equality  for  Government  workers 
that  we  seek.  The  intent  of  the  bill  is 
to  carry  out  the  Congress"  commitment 
to  our  Federal  employees,  embodied  In 
the  Federal  Pay  Act  of  1962,  that  their 
salaries  and  other  benefits  should  be 
comparable  to  those  salaries  and  bene- 
fits earned  by  employees  In  private  In- 
dustry for  similar  types  and  levels  of 
work. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that  throughout 
our  hearings  on  the  pay  and  fringe  bene- 
fits package,  our  committee  worked  with 
the  understanding  that  we  would  pro- 
pose no  benefits  in  excess  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers'  3.2-percent  wage- 
price  guidelines.  We  have  stayed  with- 
in those  guidelines  and  have  met  the 
test  of  a  sound  and  responsible  Federal 
fl^scal  policy. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  committee  report, 
however,  there  have  been  some  honest 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  exactly  what 
costs  should  be  properly  included  within 
those  wage  guidelines. 

I  do  not.  for  instance,  believe  the  costs 
of  the  equalizing  provisions  for  overtime 
and  other  premium  pay  should  be  In- 
cluded within  the  wage  gtiideposts  set  by 
the  President.  I  do  not  think  adjust- 
ments in  retirement  benefits,  especially 
with  respect  to  adjustments  in  benefits 
of  long-retired  Federal  employees  or 
their  survivors,  belong  within  the  wage 
guldeposts.  The  special  delivery  mileage 
allowance,  the  costs  of  broadening  the 
term  "child  "  to  extend  survivor  benefits, 
the  widows'  "remarriage"  provision — 
these  are  not  guldepost  costs. 

In  this  regard  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  committee's  conclusions  on  the 
pay  package  and  the  costs  Involved  were 
reached  after  giving  very  special  atten- 
tion to  the  guidelines  as  it  interprets 
them  and  in  all  good  conscience. 

Our  objective,  of  course.  Is  a  fair  pay 
bill — one  that  Is  fair  to  the  employees 
and  the  Government,  and  one  which  the 
President  will  approve.  We  want  to 
honor  our  pledge  to  Federal  employees 
that  their  salaries  and  benefits  will  be 
comparable  to  those  In  private  Industry. 

We  want  to  Increase  efficiency — and 
morale — throughout  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. We  want  to  encourage  re- 
cruitment of  more  talented  people  of  the 
level  and  competence  and  career  poten- 
tial that  we  need.  We  want  to  hold  on 
to  our  best  employees.  Instead  of  losing 
them  to  private  Industry.  And  we  can- 
not deny  Federal  employees  a  just  and 
needed  pay  raise  while  other  groups  in 
our  society  are  not  so  restricted. 

Our  coimtry  Is  wealthy  and  strong  and 
It  Is  growing.  I  agree  with  our  President 
that  the  country's  continued  economic 
expansion  must  be  orderly.  But  the  bill 
before  us  is  not  going  to  overheat  the 
economy  or  push  prices  Into  outer  space. 
The  proposals  are  extremely  modest  ones 
They  are  fair — and  they  are  necessarj-. 

The  bill  Is  an  act  of  plain  justice.  I 
sincerely  believe  It  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Dakixls]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  14122,  the  Ingredients 
of  which  I  earnestly  believe  are  confined 
to  the  guidelines  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

At  the  outset,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance,  and 
Health  Benefits,  which  participated  fully 
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and  faitivfully  In  the  extensive  conslder- 
cicions  of  the  broad  area  of  the  subjccta 
under  deliberation,  it  is  my  desire  to  have 
the  record  clearly  show  that  the  efTorts 
of  the  Individual  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  Intended  to  comply  with  the 
Presidents  guideline  requests.  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  be  highly  commended  for  their 
diligence  in  keeping  the  elements  of  this 
legislation  within  the  realm  of  the  sug- 
gested limits.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
coat  has  been  cut  to  fit  the  cloth  pro- 
vided us.  and  that  the  committee  has 
acted  responsibly  in  the  national  interest 
;n  reporting  the  bill  before  us. 

Regretfully,  the  international  situation 
leaves  the  President  and  the  Congress 
•A  ith  not  quite  enough  cloth  to  cloak  the 
very  substantial  costs  of  providing  all 
that  may  be  desirable  In  this  measure. 
To  the  committee  fell  the  burden  of  the 
aelection  In  and  the  selection  out  of  those 
worthy  plans  that  need  funds  and  are  In 
the  public  s  and  employees'  Interest — a 
burden  that  was  well  shouldered  by  each 
and  every  member. 

There  were,  and  stlU  are.  and  always 
will  be  honest  and  reasonable  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  elements  rightfully 
he  within  the  framework  of  prescribed 
g  jideposts.  as  well  as  sincere  differences 
:n  opinion  as  to  any  that  are  deemed  to 
exceed  them 

The  across-the-bowd  salary  adjust- 
ments averaging  2.85  percent.  I  am  sure, 
cannot  be  construed  as  exceeding  eco- 
nomic guidelines.  In  fact,  they  are  ob- 
viously well  under  such  limitations. 

I  respectfully  question.  Mr.  Speaker. 
what  items  in  H.R.  14122  do.  Indeed. 
exceed  the  recommended  guldeposts? 
What  items  In  this  bill  truthfully  con- 
tribute to  any  Inflationary  spiral?  Is  it 
the  payment  of  true  overtime  to  some 
employees?  Is  it  the  payment  of  partial 
overtime  only  to  other  employees?  I 
thiult  not. 

I  ask.  respectfully,  does  partial  pre- 
mium pay  for  certain  Sunday  work  In- 
flate the  economy?  Do  minimal  In- 
creases In  uniform  allowances?  I  think 
not. 

Are  justifiable  Oovemment  Increases 
toward  the  costs  of  health  benefits  In 
violation  of  the  guidelines?  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  recomputatlon  of  annuities  to  past 
retirees  and  surviving  widows  properly 
for  inclusion  within  such  guidelines?  I 
thmk  not.  particularly  when  this  pro- 
posed adjustment  Is  not  a  budgetary 
Item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  any  sound  argu- 
ments be  presented  to  this  Member  that 
convince  him  that  any  provision  of  H.R. 
14122  IS  Inflationary,  and  that  transcends 
reasonable  giiidellnes.  he  will  be  the  fiist 
to  take  the  initiative  to  accept  any 
amendments  necessary  to  bring  this 
legislation  within  Justifiable  limits. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  major 
costs  and  provisions  of  H  R.  14122  Involve 
salary  adjustments — adjustments  that 
are  qviite  moderate  In  most  cases,  and 
entirely  Inadequate  In  others.  Those 
provision."!  that  pertain  to  Improved  em- 
ployee fringe  benefits  constitute  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  costs  of  this 
ptickage.  but  which  are  highly  desirable 
and   long   overdue.     Increased  Oovem- 
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ment  contributions  provided  herein  to  the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram are  minimal  In  relation  to  the  coets 
borne  by  each  employee. 

Extending  the  coverage  of  student- 
children  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  to  age  22,  although  desirable, 
la  a  relatively  minor  Improvement  in 
benefits.  Permitting  employees  to  retire 
on  full  armultles  at  age  55  with  30  years 
of  service,  and  at  age  60  with  20  years  of 
service,  are  long-sought  Improvements 
that  are  meaningful  to  employees  while 
serving  the  Interests  of  Government. 
Another  relatively  minor  amendment  to 
the  Retirement  Act  will  permit  survivor 
armultants  to  retain  their  benefits  upon 
remarriage  after  reaching  age  60.  while 
another  provision  will  permit  those  sur- 
vivors whose  annuities  are  terminated  by 
remarriage  prior  to  attaining  age  60  to 
be  restored  in  the  event  of  the  termina- 
tion of  such  remarriage. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee.  It 
is  simple  Justice  to  a  certain  segment  of 
retirees  and  surviving  widows,  whose 
rights  were  based  upon  the  laws  In  effect 
from  1948  to  1962,  to  provide  for  the 
recomputatlon  of  their  annuities  so  as 
to  grant  them  parity  with  persoiis  who 
have  retired  or  died  since  the  liberalizing 
amendments  of  October  11,  1962. 

In  summary,  the  fringe  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  while  desirable,  are 
reasonably  modest  in  scope.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  will  schedule  the 
consideration  of  additional  proposals  In 
the  near  future.  Its  paramount  objec- 
tive, however.  wlU  be  the  exploration  of 
a  means  whereby  the  financial  condition 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  may 
be  strengthened— a  problem  of  serious 
concern,  and  a  question  of  finance  that 
carmot  be  avoided,  especially  where  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  so  many  people  are 
concerned, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H  R.  14122. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  uimnlmous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  TMr.  I>TjLsial 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  14122.  I  have  always 
been  In  favor  of  legislation  providing 
adequate  rates  of  compensation  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  particularly  for  the  low- 
paid  employees  of  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  an  In- 
crease of  at  least  7  percent  is  justified 
in  order  for  our  Federal  employees  to 
receive  rates  of  compensation  aiiywhere 
near  current  comparability  with  rates 
paid  In  private  industry. 

We  all  realize,  however,  that  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  raises  problems  of  much 
greater  slgnlflcance  than  any  problem  of 
pay  comparability. 

There  also  Is  a  further  problem  of  ma- 
jor slgnlflcance  which  demands  that  we 
stay  within  the  President's  wage  price 
guidelines  in  order  not  to  give  any  im- 
necessary  impetus  to  inflationary  trends. 


The  employee  organizations  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  display  of  pa- 
triotism and  civic  responsibility  In  agree- 
ing with  the  President's  request  for  us 
to  hold  the  line  on  thla  pay-fringe  bene- 
fit proposal,  and  to  keep  it  within  the 
wage  price  guidelines  of  3.2  percent. 

It  becomes  abundantly  clear  to  me 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  justification 
for  holding  our  Government  employees 
to  the  3.2  percent  when  wage  increases  in 
private  Industry  already  are  more  than 
7  percent  ahead  of  Federal  rates  of  com- 
pensation and  are  continually  Increas- 
ing at  even  a  greater  rate.  We  certainly 
will  want  to  make  adjustments  in  the 
very  near  future  to  compensate  for  any 
such  increases. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  one  provision  of  this  bill, 
section  402.  relating  to  postal  seniority 
adjustments.  The  1962  Pay  Act  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  seniority  of  many 
postal  service  employees.  I  sponsored 
legislation  in  1963  and  have  been  at- 
tempting ever  since  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem. A  partial  correction  was  accom- 
plished in  the  1964  Pay  Act,  Public  Law 
88-426,  and  attempts  were  made  last  year 
to  correct  additional  Inequities  In  senior- 
ity adjustments.  However,  the  provi- 
sions we  Included  in  the  House-passed 
bin  last  year  were  eliminated  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  pleased  to  see  that  these  same 
provisions  are  included  once  again  In 
H.R.  14122.  Even  though  these  provi- 
sions will  not  correct  all  of  the  inequities. 
I  hope  that  the  House  conferees  this  year 
will  Insist  on  these  provisions  remaining 
In  any  bill  finally  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  here  today. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recog- 
liize  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  KuNKiL],  for  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.   KUNKEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 
The   SPEAKER.      Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   KUNKEL.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   rise 
in  support  of  this  salary  legislation.    It 
Is  not  all  that  many  of  us  would  like  it 
to  be.  but  it  is  apparent  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  Is  all  there  is  going  to 
be. 

The  reason  it  Is  not  all  we  would  like 
It  to  be  is  that  a  theoretical  national 
guldepost  has  been  applied  to  this  bill. 
It  Ignores  many  factors. 

While  such  a  guldepost  might  be  an 
important  tool  in  this  time  of  Inflation,  in 
this  case  It  certainly  has  not  permitted 
Just  treatment  of  the  question  of  wage 
comparability.  It  Is  not  being  appUed 
with  the  same  rigor  in  other  segments 
of  our  economy.  Over  the  long  run  the 
result  can  orUy  be  that  there  win  be  some 
extra  catching  up  to  do.  The  concept  of 
wage  comparability  for  Government  em- 
ployees with  those  in  private  industry 
has  been  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  for 
some  years.  Ju«tlce  requires  that  com- 
parability be  observed. 

Neveruherless,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill.    It  provides  raises.    It  makes  some 
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corrections  In  the  retirement  system  that 
are  long  overdue.  For  example,  widows 
of  employees  or  retired  employees  who 
remarry  after  age  60  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  survivor  annuities, 
which  under  present  law  are  terminated 
by  any  remarriage. 

A  number  of  other  improvements  are 
contained  in  the  bill.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  that,  where  they  are  authorized,  uni- 
form allowances  now  are  to  be  made 
mandatory,  and  the  administrative  al- 
lowances are  increased.  Classifled  em- 
ployees are  granted  time  and  a  half  over- 
time pay  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  in 
a  day.  These  and  other  features  help  to 
make  this  legislation  worthwhile. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bucu.vnan}  who 
is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HH.  14122.  In  1962  the 
Congress  did  adopt  a  policy  of  compara- 
bility in  Federal  pay  legislation.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  comparability. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  those 
major  employee  organizations  who  in 
this  time  of  Inflation  and  of  military  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam,  were  willing  to  accept 
these  guidelines,  even  though  we  have 
not  yet  reached  comparability.  I  appre- 
ciate their  great  patriotism  and  hope 
that  their  leadership  will  be  followed  by 
others. 

Also  I  am  glad  that  this  bill  contains 
provisions  to  eliminate  certain  inequities 
In  Federal  retiree  annuities  that  have 
long  existed  and  which  needed  to  be  cor- 
rected. However  Inadequate,  H.R.  14122 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  finish  my  state- 
ment earlier.  But  I  repeat  this  is  an 
Inadequate  bill. 

Under  President  Eisenhower,  who 
vetoed  a  bill  that  we  had  up  here,  that  I 
thought  was  a  good  bill,  I  happened  to  be 
one  who  voted  to  override  the  veto.  It 
took  only  a  matter  of  moments  for  the 
majority  party  to  bring  up  the  question 
of  overriding  the  veto.  I  simply  say  that 
this  is  an  inadequate  bill  and  any  veto 
could  be  overridden. 

A  few  pennies  In  the  pocket  imder  this 
bill  amounts  to  hardly  anything.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  principle  Involved  here.  I 
think  we  should  have  a  bill  today  which 
we  think  is  right  and  Just.  Then  if  it  is 
vetoed,  bring  It  back  and  let  us  have  a 
chance  to  override  the  veto. 

In  this  way  we  will  know  who  gives 
Upservice  to  the  employee  organizations 
and  who  does  not. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question  or  two  concerning 
benefits  to  children  In  school.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example :  I  have  a  young  con- 
stituent who  was  receiving  benefits  un- 
der the  Clvfl  Service  Retirement   Act 


while  in  high  school.  He  graduated  from 
high  school  on  May  21,  1965.  He  com- 
menced college  on  September  27,  1935, 
the  first  day  the  college  opened  Its  fall 
session.  This  lapse  of  4  months  and  6 
days  caused  this  yuung  man  to  \oix  his 
benefits  and,  in  fact,  be  is  now  having  to 
repay  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
money  he  received  from  May  through 
September,  I  kno'v  that  this  was  not 
the  intention  of  Congress.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  this  problem  is  cured  by  sec- 
tion 502  of  HJl.  14122  in  that  It  refers 
to  "4  calendar  months  "  rather  thsji  "4 
months"  as  in  the  existing  law.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes,  this  problem  would 
be  ciired  in  the  future  with  reject  to 
the  specific  dates  you  cite.  However, 
the  bill  does  not  contemplate  retroactive 
payment  of  benefits  to  students  whose 
annuities  have  already  been  terminated 
under  the  terms  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Under 
the  terms  of  HJt.  14122,  may  my  constit- 
uent commence  receiving  benefits  again, 
assuming  he  is  still  in  college  and  not 
over  22  years  of  age.  once  the  bill  is 
signed  into  law? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes;  section  508(c)  pro- 
vides for  the  restoration  of  entitlement 
from  the  date  of  enactment  if  he  then 
meets  the  description  of  a  student-child 
as  amended  In  section  502  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udau.]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  stmport  of  HJl.  14122,  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  arid  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of 
1966. 

This  bill,  of  eourse,  falls  far  short  of 
what  we  should  be  providing  our  Federal 
employees  this  year  In  the  way  of  salary 
and  fringe  benefits.  But,  recognizing 
the  lieed  for  keeping  within  the  3.2- 
percent  giildeline  recommended  by  the 
President  and  facing  the  realities  of  our 
firm  commitments  in  Vietnam,  I  strongly 
support  the  bill  and  xirge  Its  prompt 
passage. 

The  modest  salary  adjustments  will,  at 
least  for  the  present,  prevent  the  com- 
parability gap  from  growing  wider.  The 
optional  retirement  provision  at  age  55 
with  30  years  of  service  and  the  liberali- 
zations In  other  retirement  features  and 
In  overtime  pay  are  all  Icmg  overdue. 

Yet  I  must  say  that  no  one  who  is  com- 
mitted, as  I  am,  to  the  principle  of  full 
pay  comparability  for  Federal  employees 
can  really  be  satisfied  until  that  cher- 
ished promise  is  actually  and  entirely 
achieved. 

In  1962,  Congress  promised  Federal 
employees  that  they  would  not  have  to 
.suffer  economically  simply  because  they 
chose  a  career  in  Government  service. 
We  promised  Federal  employees  full  pay 
comparability  and  we  set  up  the  machin- 
ery to  achieve  it.  We  have  made  sig- 
nificant strides  during  the  last  4  years 
toward  achieving  that  goal.  However, 
we  he,ve  not  yet  attained  full  compara- 
bility, and  the  bill  under  consideration 
Is  not  Intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
goal  we  set  before  us  In  1962.  Rather, 
this  bill  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an- 


other milestone  in  the  continuing  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  achieve  full  pay  com- 
parability for  Federal  employees. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I,  for  one.  am  not  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  application  of  comparabil- 
ity at  the  low  income  levels,  but  I  intend 
to  give  continuing  support  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  so  long  as  it  will 
serve  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  people.  While  passing 
this  bill  today,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  our  real  gofJ  is  to  make  compara- 
bility work  and  to  give  real  meaning  to 
the  promise  we  made  to  oiir  Federal  em- 
ployees In  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  unanimous  sup- 
port tov  UH.  14122. 

Mr.  UDAT.Ii  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
leave  this  discussion,  let  me  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  my  frieiid  from  Wiscon- 
sin who  is  ccmcerned  about  expenditures 
over  and  above  the  President's  budget  for 
this  year.  I  have  heard  noises  around 
this  Chamber  aiul  around  the  country 
about  cutting  $5  billion,  or  some  similar 
amount,  off  the  administration's  budget 
for  this  year. 

We  in  Corigress  play  a  role.  too.  We 
have  increased  in  this  bill  the  budgeted 
amounts,  especially  by  reason  of  the  Jul}' 
effective  date.  I  take  my  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  going  this  far  over  the 
President's  budget. 

I  have  been  waiting  patiently  fc»-  many 
days  now  to  have  a  list  of  specifics  about 
where  we  are  going  to  cut  the  Federal 
budget  by  $5  billion  or  any  other  large 
amount.  I  would  suggest  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  If  he  is  concerned  about 
it.  that  he  vote  against  this  bill  and 
against  the  military  pay  raise  which  ap- 
parently is  coming  before  us  shortly.  He 
can  save  nearly  $1  bilUon  on  these  two 
bills.  Or,  if  he  is  not  going  to  do  this. 
I  suggest  that  he  and  his  colleagues  come 
forward  and  tell  us  where  they  plan  to 
make  these  large  cuts  In  the  Fedend 
budget. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  days  to  have 
specifics,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  yet. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr,  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  a  ver>-  good  example  in  the  new  pro- 
grams approved  last  week — In  the  rent 
supplement  program  and  the  Teachers 
Corps  program — and  we  will  have  many 
opportunities  on  amendments  to  other 
appropriation  and  airthorlzation  bills 
during  this  session  as  we  did  in  the  last 
session. 

Mr.  UDAIjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to 
yield  further  until  I  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wotild  like  to  have  a  list,  if  he 
will  yield  to  me  I  will  give  It  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
grams last  week  would  have  saved  a 
grand  total  of  about  $20  million .  I  would 
like  to  have  an  Idea  as  to  where  the  other 
$4.80  Wllion  will  come  from. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrldd? 

Mr.  UDALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  started 
the  program  last  week.  We  have  to  take 
one  Item  at  a  time.    The  program  last 
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wppk  started  at  least  a  $6  bUlion  program 
ov"r  ft  20-year  period  for  rent  supple- 

m< 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time   >{  ihe  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
muht  suggest  that  the  gentleman  get 
sf>me  special  orders.  We  are  on  some 
rather  special  business  now.  I  do  not 
think  wp  can  Interrupt. 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
8>-:;*.!eman  vleld? 

Mr  CORBETT.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentlem.an 

Mr  LTDALi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
g!ad  to  participate  In  a  special  order,  at 
which  time  I  could  see  a  list  of  these 
budget  cut*  which  are  going  to  be  made. 
Mr  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
proper  time  I  wUl  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man be  i!(lven  an  hour,  at  which  time  the 
Rp-itieman  from  Wisconsin  can  outline 
a  il.st 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virgrlnla  TMr    Broyhill]. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker  today  we  are  asked  to  support 
a  bill  to  Increase  compensation  for  Fed- 
era;  employee.  The  actual  salary  In- 
crea-^e  provided  In  tills  measure  Is  an 
arr'x«us-the-board  2.85  percent,  except  In 
the  uppermoBt  brackets  where  It  Is  small- 
er w?  are  told  the  President  will  veto 
a  measure  outjslde  the  so-called  gtolde- 
h.ne.s  of  32  percent.  Including  fringe 
beneP.us  So  this  is.  In  effect,  a  take-lt- 
or-!eave-lt  measure. 

r  sponsored  a  measure.  Mr,  Speaker, 
which  would  have  provided  an  average 
of  7  percent  increase  In  compensation. 
and  wnlch  would  have  recognized  the 
facts  of  life  we  are  asked  to  overlook 
today— that  Federal  employee  salaries 
have  once  again  lagged  behind  In  the 
comparablluy  ihose  of  us  sorely  con- 
cerned w!t.h  this  problem  have  lotig 
.v>ught  We  are  asked  today  to  allow 
Federal  salaries  to  drop  further  behind 
thtxie  for  comparable  Jobs  In  private  In- 
dustry and  to  risk  again  the  loss  of 
skilled  Federal  employees  because  we 
cannot  compete  with  Industry. 

Where  Mr  Speaker,  were  these  so- 
called  guidelines  when  the  steelworkers 
demanded  and  received,  their  latest  In- 
creases' Where  were  they  when  the 
New  York  transit  workers  defied  Federal 
court  order?  and  won  enormous  conces- 
sions ■> 

One  a.'er  another  of  our  major  Indus- 
tries bow.s  to  labor's  demand  far  In  excess 
of  the  recommendations  sent  from  the 
White  HfHise  But  we  are  asked  here 
today  to  penalize  loyal  Federal  employees 
Just  to  set  an  example  for  others  to 
foliou-     But  who  will  follow? 

Five  weeks  ago  we  voted  a  tax  Increase 
here  We  .'■estored  the  excise  tax  on 
telephone  service  and  automobiles  In- 
crea-sed  the  withholding  rate  on  Income 
tax  for  mllllona,  and  advanced  payment 
of  taxes  by  oorpomtlons.  Almost  all 
Federal  employees  were  affected  by  these 
Increases  n  the  same  way  as  workers  In 
private  ind"ast;-y. 

While  the  tax  Increaae  was  done  in  the 
name  of  need  for  Increased  expenses  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  our  real  reason,  as 
we  all  know  was  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the    Great    Society    programs    are    ex- 


tremely costly.  And  our  Oovemment 
must  tax  to  spend,  and  we  were  spending 
at  a  much  greater  rate  than  we  were 
taxing. 

Those  of  us  who  advocated  tightening 
our  belts  to  avoid  increcLsed  deficit  cer- 
talnly  did  not  Intend  that  career  Federal 
employees  should  be  denied  basic  neces- 
sities in  the  Interest  of  econrany,  while 
so-called  "consultants"  In  the  war  on 
poverty  drain  millions  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  dadly  for  programs  from  which 
nothing  but  a  chaotic  wasteland  has  re- 
sulted. 

The  enormous  cost  of  the  Great  Society 
is  clear  to  all.  Yet.  we  hear  constant 
denials  that  this  Is  the  reason  for  the 
rising  cost  of  living — escalating  at  ap- 
proximately twice  the  rate  we  are 
acknowledging  today  if  this  Is  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  cost-of-living  Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  reluctance  I 
support  this  paltry  increase.  It  should 
be  much  larger.  It  should  have  Included 
emergency  relief  for  677,000  retired  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  being  seriously 
Injured  by  the  inflation  the  Great  Society 
has  wrought.  It  should  have  provided 
a  guarantee  that  every  postal  supervisor 
and  postmaster  would  receive  a  salary  at 
least  one  step  higher  than  that  paid  the 
highest  salaried  employee  under  his  ju- 
risdiction. And  it  should  have  reflected 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  for 
the  millions  of  Federal  employees  who 
await  our  pleasure  for  the  mecms  with 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  we  have  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation, and  then  immediately  begin  work- 
ing for  a  truly  equitable  Federal  salary 
Increase  In  January.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  tills  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  again  per- 
formed In  a  magnificent  manner  In 
handling  a  most  confusing,  complicated, 
and  technical  problem.  It  took  hard 
work  and  cooperation  of  many  people 
Including  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  to  accomplish  this. 
There  Is  never  a  quick  solution  to  the 
problems  of  seeking  good  personnel  ad- 
ministration. In  fact,  it  has  taken  us  10 
to  15  years  to  obtain  many  of  the  ob- 
vious Improvements  we  now  take  for 
granted.  Yet  a  few  years  ago  these  Im- 
provements would  have  been  considered 
revolutionary.  I  am  referring  to  such 
so-called  fringe  benefits  as  life  and 
health  insurance,  uniform  allowances, 
more  Liberal  retirement  provisions,  com- 
parability with  salaries  In  private  indus- 
try, and  many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  seek 
additional  ways  of  improving  Federal 
service.  There  are  many  ways  we  can 
do  this — many  proposals  which  may  not 
appear  necessary  at  this  time  or  may 
eveii  be  considered  revolutionary  at  this 
time.  But  as  I  said  before,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  keep  pace  with  private  Industry 
and  work  for  ways  In  which  we  can  make 
work  in  the  Federal  Government  more 
attractive. 

There  are  three  proposals  I  should 
like  to  suggest  at  this  time  for  considera- 
tion In  the  near  future.  These  may  not 
necessarily  be  the  most  Important  Items 
to  be  considered,  but  I  feel  that  sooner 


or  later  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  these 
particular  matters  and  I  believe  that  the 
sooner  we  do  so  the  better  off  the  Fed- 
eral employees  will  be. 

The  first  proposal  Is  the  provision  for 
parking  allowances  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. This  is  becoming  an  Increasingly 
acute  problem  In  all  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  There  Is  no  easy  solution  and 
every  metropolitan  area  is  considering 
expensive  mass  transit  programs,  high- 
way programs,  parking  lots,  and  so  forth. 
But  unfortunately  it  seems  that  Improve- 
ments are  not  being  made  rapidly 
enough ;  therefore,  the  problem  becomes 
more  acute. 

In  any  event,  the  expense  of  parking 
is  becoming  almost  prohibitive,  and  1 
fear  it  will  become  more  of  a  problem 
and  responsibility  of  management 
throughout  the  country  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

I  have  already  Introduced  a  bill  di- 
recting the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  additional  parking  fa- 
cilities for  Federal  employees  either  by 
construction  or  leasing  of  the  facilities, 
My  proposal,  however,  provides  for  the 
facilities  to  be  self-sustaining,  which 
means  that  there  will  be  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  employees.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  a  fringe  benefit  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered wherein  an  allowance  is  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Fed- 
eral employee  for  the  expense  of  park- 
ing. Providing  such  an  allowance  will. 
In  my  opinion,  be  a  real  step  forward 
In  Improvement  of  employee  relation- 
ship. 

The  second  proposal  Is  that  of  sum- 
mertime employment  for  yoimg  people 
attending  school.    We  have  already  done 
something  about  recognizing  this  being 
a  problem,  but  the  only  thing  we  have 
actually  done  is  to  consider  ways  of  divid- 
ing up  what  jobs  were  already  available, 
and  this  has  proven  quite  controversial 
and  I  personally  do  not  believe  It  has 
been  on  the  fairest  and  most  equitable 
basis.    And,  secondly,  we  have  provided 
for  reduced  salaries  In  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  temporary  summertime 
employees.     However.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
number  of  yoimg  people  seeking  summer- 
time employment  is  Increasing  to  major 
proportions,  not  only  In  the  number  of 
young  people  of  coUege  age    but  the 
higher  percentage  of  these  young  people 
who   are   seeking   a    college   educaUon, 
Therefore,  many  more  young  people  each 
year  need  summer  employment  to  fur- 
ther their  education  than  there  are  jobs 
available  for  them.    It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  could  be  a  great  deal 
more  effecUve  in  directing  our  attention 
to  how  more  summertime  jobs  can  be 
made  available  for  these  young  people 
than  to  spend  the  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  those  who  lack  the  drive  and 
ambition,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  seek 
higher  education. 

The.  third  proposal  Is  one  we  have 
already  met  halfway,  and  that  Is  to  pro- 
vide that  no  supervisor  would  be  paid 
less  tlian  those  he  Is  called  upon  to 
supervise.  We  worked  this  out  Insofar 
as  the  blue-collar  workers  are  concerned 
In  the  Pay  Act  of  1M2.  but  there  are 
many  situations  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice and  classlfled  service  where  supervl- 
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sors  are  not  receiving  a  sufficient  addi- 
tional amount  over  that  which  those 
they  sujwrvtse  receive. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  we  can  improve  the 
Federal  personnel  situation.  I  do  not 
expect  these  proposals  I  have  made  to  be 
enacted  overnight,  but  I  do  think  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  in  these 
areas  in  the  very  near  future. 

CKNXKAL  UtAVS  TO  tIT*m 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  balance  of  the  legislative 
week  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  take  the  time  to 
comment  only  briefly  on  the  Federal  em- 
ployees compensation  bill  under  con- 
sideration and  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
one  feature  which  was  wisely  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
commend  the  committee  for  Its  judg- 
ment in  omitting  certain  language.  I 
refer  to  the  sections  of  the  bill  which 
permit  the  voluntary  retirement,  with 
full  annuities,  of  Federal  employees  who 
have  reached  age  55  with  30  years  of 
service,  and  those  who  have  reached  age 
flO  with  20  years  of  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  omitted  language,  which 
was  recommended  by  the  administration, 
would  have  permitted  the  Government, 
or  more  specifically,  agency  heads,  to 
mandatorily  retire  such  employees  in 
grades  G8-13  and  up,  if  the  agency  head 
so  desired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  disastrous  to  the  morale  of  our 
civil  service  system  than  to  have  handed 
agency  heads  this  discretionary  author- 
ity. It  requires  little  imagination  to  pic- 
ture the  results  of  such  arbitrary  power 
In  the  hands  of  Government  officials.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  bill,  as  it  comes  be- 
fore the  House,  hews  the  administration 
line,  but  fortunately  the  members  of  the 
committee  imposed  their  own  good  judg- 
ment in  this  one  area  and  rejected  the 
idea  of  mandatory  retirement. 

The  volxmtary  retirement  features  of 
the  bill,  as  now  written,  will  give  Federal 
employees  who  have  faithfully  served  the 
Government,  the  opportunity  to  retire 
from  service  with  grace  and  dignity. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  one  of  the  additional  effects  of  the 
Federal  pay  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day—its liberalization  of  voluntary  re- 
tirement rules.  As  you  know,  it  will  al- 
low for  the  immediate  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  the  employees  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  55  and  who  have  completed  30 
years  of  service  and  those  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  60  and  who  have  com- 
pleted 20  years  of  service.    Earlier  in  this 


Congress,  i  sponsored  a  bill  to  enable  any 
employee  to  qualify  for  full  retirement 
regardless  of  age  who  has  completed  20 
years  of  service  and  who  was  involun- 
tarily separated  from  service  because  of 
a  base  closing. 

Today's  bill,  therefore,  will  benefit 
many  Federal  employees  who  are  pres- 
ently employed  at  miUtary  bases  sched- 
uled to  be  phased  out  over  the  next  few 
years.  An  employee  who  faces  the  choice 
of  uprooting  his  family  and  moving  to  a 
new  location  or  seeking  a  new  job  will 
now  be  able  to  stay  in  the  area  and  re- 
tire at  full  retirement  if  he  is  55  years  of 
age  with  the  requisite  number  of  years' 
service.  Employees  in  this  age  group  are 
the  ones  who  are  most  crllically  affected 
by  the  base  closings.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  find  good  employment 
at  their  age  in  their  home  community 
following  the  base  closing.  It  is  difficult 
to  move  their  families  at  that  age  as  well. 
The  provision  of  this  bill,  therefore,  will 
permit  them  to  retire  from  the  Federal 
service,  continue  their  residence  In  their 
home  community  and  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  life  of  that  community. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  Includ- 
ing these  provisions  In  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  Pay  Reform  Act 
of  1962,  the  Federal  Government — Con- 
gress and  the  President — undertook  a 
solemn  obligation  of  justice  to  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees.  Under  this 
act.  Congress  and  the  President  estab- 
lished by  law  the  principle  of  compara- 
bility, whereby  we  are  bound  by  good 
faith  to  make  aimual  adjustments  of 
pay  rates  so  that  postal  and  other  Fed- 
eral pay  at  all  grades  shall  be  comparable 
to  salaries  and  wages  paid  for  similar 
work  in  private  industry. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work — this  is  the 
standard  of  fairness  made  ojjerative  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  within  the 
Federal  service.  The  principle  of  com- 
parability should  extend  this  standard  of 
fairness  so  that  postal  and  classified  em- 
ployees get  pay  equal  to  the  salaries  or 
wages  paid  for  ttie  same  kind  of  work  in 
private  enterprise. 

Last  year  Congress  and  the  President 
made  a  salary  adjustment  which  fell  far 
short  of  achieving  comparability. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Repre- 
sentative Morris  K.  Udall,  reported  a 
bill  to  the  full  committee  providing  for 
a  4.5-percent  pay  raise.  If  the  bill  as 
it  came  out  of  the  subcommittee  had  be- 
come law,  we  would  today  be  consider- 
ably closer  to  our  goal  of  pay  compara- 
bility. 

The  House  then  reduced  the  pay  raise 
to  4  percent. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
no  more  than  a  3.6-percent  raise.  It  re- 
portedly did  so  under  pressure  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — these  agencies  ad- 
vised that  the  President  would  accept  no 
greater  pay  raise.  The  Senate  sent  us 
their  own  pay  bill  on  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  tlie  last  session.  We  had  no 
choice  except  that  of  accepting  it  with- 
out chtuige  or  killing  any  pay  raise  at  all 
for  the  session. 


Last  year's  pay  act  betrayed  the  exec- 
utive branch's  disregard  for  the  com- 
parability principle. 

And  the  President's  recocnmendation 
of  a  further  pay  adjustment  made  in 
this  session  under  this  bill  betrays  the 
same  disregard.  The  raise  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  recommending  would  not 
bring  us  anywhere  near  close  enough  to 
our  goal  of  comparable  pay  rate^. 

Congress  this  year  should  have  re- 
claimed its  legislative  authority  fnnn  the 
White  House. 

It  is  for  Congress  to  determine  what 
is  Just  compensation  for  postal  and  clas- 
sified workers.  And  Congress  has  obli- 
gated itself  to  realize  cwnparabllity  of 
Federal  pay  rates.  Congress  should  have 
reclaimed  and  exercised  its  legislative 
authority  in  order  to  do  justice  to  those 
who  serve  our  Government.  More  than 
this,  I  expected  that  the  Congress  would 
stand  firm  for  achievement  of  compara- 
bility against  any  pressure  whatever 
from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  reluctantly  sup- 
port this  postal  and  classified  pay  raise 
this  year.  This  is  far  from  an  exorbi- 
tant increase.  Our  postal  and  classified 
workers  are  years  behind  their  counter- 
parts in  private  Industry.  Government 
workers  are  doing  a  good  job  for  Amer- 
ica, and  Ameiica  owes  Uietn  a  remu- 
neration comparable  to  Uiat  of  those  who 
labor  outside  of  Government.  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  meeting  our  responsibility 
to  our  Federal  workers  with  this  inade- 
quate pay  raise. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  7.  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  stated  that 
America  could  count  among  its  many 
blessings  "a  corps  of  Federal  civil  ser- 
vants that  is  unequaled  anywhere  In  the 
world."  Characterizing  these  public  ser- 
vants as  "honest,  efficient,  and — above 
all — dedicated."  he  went  on  to  say  that 
they  represent  "a  national  resource  and 
a  national  asset. ' 

Certainly  the  Federal  corps  of  public 
servants  is  to  be  praised  highly  fw  its 
achievements,  for  the  fine  way  in  which 
it  has  answered  the  many  demands 
placed  upon  it. 

The  Federal  Government  owes  to  these 
workers  not  only  words  of  faith  and 
praise,  but  also  actions  which  congratu- 
late and  sustain  them  in  their  careers  tn 
the  public  service.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  comparability  principle  was  first 
established  in  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1962,  And  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Federal  pay  biU  before  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time  should  be  considered. 

At  the  time  the  President  sfened  the 
Government  Employees  Salary  ■  Reform 
Act  of  1964  Into  law  he  said: 

America's  cballengee  cannot  be  met  in  thia 
modern  world  by  mediocrity  at  any  level, 
public  or  private.  All  througii  our  society 
we  must  searcti  for  brtUlance,  welcome  ge- 
nius, strive  t(x  excellencv. 

This  statement  is  only  more  true  today. 
But  will  skilled  and  talented  persons  con- 
tinue to  be  drawn  to  public  service  when 
they  are  not  offered  compensation  even 
equal  to  that  received  in  private  indus- 
try? 

Last  year,  according  to  the  1966  an- 
nual report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
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Advisers     productivity    In    the    private     they  lost  their  leave,  we  simply  wish  to    not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
economy  had  grown  by  an  average  of  3.6     pass  leglslaUon  to  vaUdate  that  leave  for     that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 


annually  but  a  3.2  wage-price  g^uldepost 
was  continued  for  Federal  service. 

Because  we  cannot  afford  mediocrity, 
and  because  excellence  Is  demanded  by 
a  fast  moving  and  ever  more  c<Hnplez 
world— the  pay  bill  before  the  Congress 
offers  the  very  minimum  we  could  ask. 

If  2i;dpl:nes  must  be  issued,  then  it 
r a;.. -lilt  b^-  ;;>^,n  the  shoulders  of  the  Fed- 
eral pmp:r.v.»<»  aione  that  the  burden  falls. 
If  :hf-  r?'*a:':s  a:"  to  be  shared,  then  the 
rpspon.sibi:  ••  rr  ;^t  be  shared.  Is  it  not 
n^aAonataif  c  a^.<  the  seime  guidelines  for 
the  private  economy,  and  more  especially 
private  industry  under  Government  con- 
tract, where  the  Federal  Government 
pays  100  percent  of  the  wages  or  salaries 
for  employees  of  prime  contractors  with 
EJefeiise  or  Space  contracts?     A  3-per- 


them. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
favor  of  HJi.  14122.  the  Federal  Salary 
and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966.  While 
I  have  gone  on  record  In  support  of  a 
pay  incretise  for  Federal  employees  be- 
yond the  2.9  percent  level  provided  for 
in  this  bill,  I  nevertheless  concur  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  as  to  the  desirable 
level  of  a  pay  Increase  at  this  Jtmcture 
in  our  economy.  The  decision  of  the 
committee  to  stay  within  the  wage  guide- 
posts  established  by  the  administration 
Is  a  wise  one.  considering  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion and  careful  metisiu"ement  that 
is  presently  going  on  in  the  XJJB. 
economy. 

While  an  Increase  of  2.9  percent  In 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
March  30,  further  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill  will  go  over  untU 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  withdraw  my  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.J.  Res.  997)  to  support  UJ3.  particlpa- 

cent  lncrea.se  for  a  civil  service  employee     postal  and  other  Federal  salaries  is  not     SSa'Sn^to  iSfan'S'Sia^s  SSlv  S 
employee  under  a   100-percent  Govern-     parablllty    between   service   in   Govem- 


merit  funded  contract  hardly  seems  fair 
and  equitable. 

Americas  challenges  must  be  met — 
and  they  will  oiviy  be  met  through  a  con- 
certed effort  for  excellence.  We  cannot 
expect  those  In  the  Federal  service  to 
meet  these  challenges  with  excellence  if 
they  are  sfiven  a  disadvantage  to  over- 
come In  addition  to  the  vigorous  demands 
made  upon  them  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  3e.r-.'ice  to  the  public. 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  depends 
if-eatly  on  those  In  the  public  service, 
and  It  Is  m  the  national  interest  as  well 
as  in  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  employ- 
ees that  fairness  be  maintained  through 
comparability. 

Mr  ADDABBO     Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R    14122.    However,  I  must 
ll  .state  ihat  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in 

|(  what  wf>  are  here  providing  for  the  loyal 

employees  of  our  Government.  In  the 
87th  Congress  we  enacted  into  law  a  bill 
calling  for  full  comparability  for  Federal 
employees  We  have  not  lived  up  to  the 
promise  we  made,  and  each  year  we  seem 
to  iet  a  little  more  behind.  I  believe  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  bring  the  sal- 
a.ne.s  of  :>)stA:  and  classified  workers  Into 
\.-.-=  ■;(..•.-:  .-  >n-.;>a.-able  work  In  private 
pi.terpr:se  The  bill  before  us  does  not 
do  this. 

.S.^-caIled  guidelines  have  been  set  by 
the  admirUstratlon.  and  it  Is  highly  prob- 
aoif  mat  only  employees  of  the  Federal 
Ooverr'.ment  will  be  forced  to  stay  within 
these  (ri.i!dellnea — employees  who  are  al- 
ready far  behind. 

This  bill  does  carry  with  It  certain 
changes,  outside  the  area  of  salary, 
w  hich  we  have  long  sought  and  are,  I  be- 
lieve a  step  In  the  right  direcUon.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  features  is  the 
provi.=ion  providing  ftill  retirement  bene- 
ftt-s  lo  employees  who  have  served  the 
Fede.ral  Government  for  30  years  and 
have  reached  the  age  of  55. 

-Mr  Speak-r.  in  supporting  this  bill.  I 
say  let  us  not  long  pos^XMie  fulfillment 
of  our  pledsfe  m  ^ye  full  comparability 
U)  our  lova:  empioyees. 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
ha.s  been  apparent  that  no  one  is  opposed 
to  this  bill  It  is  to  give  Justice  to  2S 
P«»deral  employees  who  lost  their  annual 
leave  as  a  result  of  the  flood.    Because 


ment  and  In  private  Industry,  the  bill 
before  us  holds  many  benefits  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  addition  to  regular 
salary  rate  increases,  there  is  provision 
for  more  liberal  uniform  allowances.  In- 
creased Government  health  benefit  con- 
tributions, wider  coverage  of  overtime 
pay  provisions  for  postal  supervisors.  In- 
creased allowances  for  reimbursement 
of  special  delivery  messengers,  salary 
protection  for  postal  employees  with 
seniority,  and  other  important  fringe 
benefits. 

Also  included  In  this  bill  are  Impor- 
tant benefits  for  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  beneficiaries.  Most 
important  among  these  is  a  provision  for 
recomputatlon  of  retirement  benefits  for 
persons  who  retired  between  April  1948 
and  October  1982  and  who  elected  to 
provide  stu^dvlng  spouse  benefits  by  tak- 
ing reduced  annuity  payments.  Al- 
though no  retroactive  increases  will  re- 
sult from  this  section,  many  retired 
persons  in  this  category  wlU  start  re- 
ceiving higher  annuity  payments  as  re- 
computed under  the  1962  formula. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  measure 
not  only  because  of  the  benefits  it  con- 
tains for  present  and  retired  Federal 
employees,  but  also  as  an  example  to 
the  Nation  of  the  workability  and  the 
desirability  of  controlling  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  pay  scales,  and  additionally, 
price  scales  in  an  effort  to  hold  down 
Inflationary   pressures   in  the  economy. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
simply  like  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  In  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  moved 
along  practically  imanlmously  to  the 
other  body  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison  1, 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  HJl.  14122. 

As  many  as  are  In  favor  of  the  motion 
will  say  "aye":  those  opposed  "no."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  two- thirds  hav- 
ing voted  In  the  afBrmaUve,  the  bill  is 
passed. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 


meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  Its  people, 
with  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
nj.  Res.  997 

Wherea«  the  CongreM  baa  declared  It  to  be 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  Ststee  to  make 
maximum  efllclent  u«e  or  thU  Nation's  agrt- 
cultural  abundance  In  furtherance  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Cksngress  la  considering  leg- 
islation to  govern  the  response  of  the  United 
States  to  the  mounting  world  food  problem; 

Whereas  critical  food  shortages  in  India 
threatening  the  health  IX  not  the  lives  of  tens 
of  millions  of  p>eople  require  an  urgent  prior 
response:  Therefore  be  U 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Americt 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
endorses  and  supports  the  President's  Inltla- 
tlve  In  organizing  substantial  American  par- 
ticipation In  an  urgent  International  effort 
designed  to: 

(a)  Help  meet  India's  pressing  food  short- 
ages by  making  available  to  India  under 
Public  Law  480  agtlciUtural  commodities  to 
meet  India's  normal  Import  needs  plus  added 
quantities  of  agricultural  commodities  as  the 
United  States  share  in  the  International  re- 
sponse to  the  Indian  emergency. 

(b)  Help  combat  malnutrlUon,  especially 
In  mothers  and  children,  via  a  special  pro- 
gram; 

(c)  Encourage  and  assist  those  measures 
which  the  Oovernment  of  India  la  planning 
to  expand  India's  own  agricultural  produc- 
tion; 

That  the  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
Join  India  in  preaslng  on  other  nations  the 
urgency  of  sharing  appropriately  in  a  trxily 
International  response  to  India's  critical 
need. 

The  Congress  urges  that  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary the  food  made  avaUable  by  this  pro- 
gram be  distributed  In  such  manner  that 
hungry  people  without  money  wUl  be  able  to 
obtain  food. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  will  be  al- 
lotted 20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dacux]  20  min- 
utes. The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Coolet]  . 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  sometime  last  December  a  meet- 
ing was  held  here  in  Washington  which 
was  attended  by  representatives  from  50 
or  60  nationally  known  organizations.  It 
was  the  organizational  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  World  Food  Crisis. 
Since  that  time  I  understand  that  many 
other  organizations  have  become  affili- 
ated with  this  newly  formed  committee. 

On  January  19  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  world  war  on  hunger. 
I  delayed  hearings  on  the  resolution  until 
the  President's  message  on  food  had  been 
sent  to  Congress.  On  February  14  I 
Introduced  a  bill  recommended  by  the 
President. 

We  have  had  extensive  hearings  on 
both  those  bills,  and  I  have  never  known 
a  more  distinguished  array  of  witnesses 
to  appear  in  our  committee  room  than 
those  who  have  testified  in  connection 
with  those  two  bills  and  other  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  dealing  with  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  the 
White  House — I  think  last  week — the 
President  had  members  of  both  parties 
there  for  a  conference  to  talk  about  the 
desperate  situation  in  India.  This  was 
after  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  had 
visited  Washington  and  had  conferred 
with  the  President.  Following  that  con- 
ference and  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  introduced  a  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  that  resolution  Is  now  before 
you,  House  Joint  Resolution  997,  to  sup- 
port U.S.  participation  in  relieving  vic- 
tims of  hunger  In  India  and  to  enhance 
India's  capacity  to  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  Its  people. 

We  have  had  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion. It  was  considered  at  length  in  the 
committee.  Two  amendments  were 
adopted.  The  resolution  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  35-man  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  visited  India, 
and  I  have  no  firsthand  information  con- 
cerning the  desperate  plight  of  the  In- 
dian people.  But  I  do  know  that  all  of 
the  hearings  we  have  held  clearly  indi- 
cate that  they  are  in  desperate  need. 
Many  people  of  India  are  now  starving. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  disaster  that  hap- 
pened there  because  of  a  great  drought 
that  they  had  In  that  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  this  earth  are  now  underfed,  and  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  now 
overfed.  Fortunately,  our  Nation  has 
been  blessed,  as  no  other  nation  on  this 
earth  has  been  blessed.  Our  fields  have 
flourished.  We  have  harvested  abun- 
<iantly.  We  have  shared  that  abundance 
m  magnificent  fashion  through  programs 
of  great  magnitude. 

The  most  magnanimous  programs  ever 
operated  by  any  nation  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  have  re- 
lieved hunger  in  100  nations.  We  have 
relieved  hunger  of  100  million  people  in 
these  100  nations  of  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  called  upon 
again  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  those  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  Indians  who  are  in 
desperate  need. 


As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  and 
I  say  again,  there  are  two  major  words 
In  all  the  languages  on  this  earth:  "food" 
and  "raiment."  Fortimately,  we  have 
sui  abundance  of  food  and  of  fiber. 

We  come  now  merely  to  endorse  and  to 
approve  the  new  acti(»i  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  relief  for  the  people  of 
India. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  authori- 
zation bill.  It  is  not  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  resolution  speaks  for  itself.  It 
merely  endorses  and  approves  this  hu- 
manitarian action  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  As  I  said  In  the  beginning, 
the  resolution,  after  hearings,  was  re- 
ported by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  approved  by  this  Houte  by 
a  unanimous  vote  today  so  that  not  only 
the  people  of  India  may  know  of  our  in- 
terest and  their  welfare  and  happiness, 
but  also  that  the  people  of  the  entire 
world  will  know  that  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  share  our  abundance  with  less 
fortunate  people. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  other  morning  at 
the  White  House,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  this  matter  was  discussed  by  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  recall  that  I  posed 
a  question  to  the  President  as  to  what 
consideration.  If  any,  wm  being  given  to 
the  fact  that  our  wheat  stocks  were  rap- 
Idly  declining,  and  have  been  so  declin- 
ing for  the  last  3  years.  During  this 
period  they  have  gone  from  1.4  billion 
bushels  down  to  less  than  600  million 
bushels  and  we  should  probably  soon 
give  consideration  to  relaxing  controls 
on  our  wheat  farmers.  We  did  not  re- 
ceive a  definite  answer  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  from  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
given  any  consideration  to  relaxing  some 
of  these  controls  on  our  wheat  produc- 
ers, since  those  stocks  are  rapidly  de- 
clining, particularly  with  reference  to 
our  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  producers  in 
Ohio,  whose  stocks  will  be  down  to  some 
7  million  bushels  the  first  of  July? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  recollection  is  that 
we  were  assured  that  if  this  relief  were 
provided  we  would  have  a  carryover  of 
about  600  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

In  other  words,  that  our  reserves  and 
carryover  would  be  adequate  to  meet  otir 
domestic  needs. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jdeld  further,  speaking  about 
the  600  million  bushels  of  carryover,  I 
believe  the  Febrtiary  report  of  the  wheat 


situation  shows  that  the  carryover  will 
be  approximately  600  million  bushels. 
However,  that  was  before  this  commit- 
ment was  made  by  the  President  to 
India. 

As  I  size  this  up.  this  is  going  to  be  In 
excess  of  200  million  bushels  if  we  have 
to  also  deliver  wheat  to  India  for  some  of 
the  other  natlcKis.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  come  up  with  a  600  mil- 
lion bushel  carryover  if  we  are  going  to 
give  200  million  bushels  to  India  in  this 
one  transaction. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  our  deliveries  will  be  made 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  calendar  year. 
Of  course,  we  will  have  another  harvest 
coming  and  I  assume  all  these  things 
were  taken  Into  consideration  by  those 
who  gave  us  the  assurance  that  we  would 
have  an  adequate  supply  In  our  carry- 
overs. 

I  am  sui-e  you  will  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent assured  us  at  the  White  House  last 
week  that  he  did  not  want  to  deprive  our 
people  nor  did  he  want  to  have  an  inade- 
quate carryover. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
fair  and  adequate  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

Nor  will  the  gentleman  come  back  to 
my  question  as  to  whether  or  not  your 
committee  has  given  anj'  consideration  to 
the  relaxation  of  controls  on  our  wheat 
producers  in  view  of  this  situation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  certain  that  our 
oonmiittee  would,  of  course,  If  the  bill 
that  we  are  now  preparing,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  480,  Is  adopted, 
and  we  hope  to  have  it  up  right  after 
recess.  This  legislation  will  strike  out 
the  word  "sxurlus,"  thus  permitting  de- 
liberate production  of  food  for  hungry 
people  In  other  nations,  and  we  can  then 
embark  upon  a  program  of  Increasing 
production.  I  have  looked  forward  al- 
ways to  the  time  that  we  can  go  forth  In 
the  spring  suid  plant  freely,  and  harvest 
abundantly,  and  market  our  produce 
profitably. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina a  question  concerning  the  intent  of 
this  bill — as  to  what  form  our  wheat 
might  be  made  available  to  India?  In 
the  committee,  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, we  discussed  the  practicality  of 
making  as  much  of  this  wheat  available 
in  the  form  of  flour.  This  is  because  of 
easier  loading  and  unloading  problems 
and  perhai>s  even  more  important,  the 
fact  that  there  is  greater  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  rodents  in  India, 
a  problem  which  concerns  the  Indian 
Government  as  well  as  those  of  us  who 
have  been  involved  in  sending  our  prod- 
ucts overseas  and  having  so  much  of  it 
lost  because  of  inadequate  protection  at 
the  ports  and  warehouses.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  comment  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  as  much  as  possible 
of  this  available  to  them  in  the  form  of 
flour? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  would 
depend  on  whether  or  not  we  could  ex- 
pedite oiu-  efforts  to  relieve  hunger  by 
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sending  the  Hour  to  the  people  In  India 
rather  than  sencUn^  the  wheat. 

I  understand  the  people  of  India,  or 
at  ieaot  a  lot  of  them,  do  not  know  any- 
thlner  about  flour  and  would  not  even 
know  how  to  handle  It  or  to  prepare  It. 
Thfv  take  the  raw  wheat  and  grind  It 
up  Into  some  kind  of  mush  and  consume 
It  In  that  form.  For  the  sake  of  our 
own  working  people  here  at  home  and 
the  people  In  our  mills,  I  would  prefer 
of  course  to  send  them  the  flour.  But 
then  again  there  comes  up  the  question  of 
shipping  and  dock  facilities  and  unload - 
Ing  and  tran.sportatlon  In  the  Interior 
by  means  of  the  distribution  system 
there  which  I  understand  In  India  is 
very  poor 

T  am  certain  that  consideration  will 
be  siven  to  that  problem. 

Mrs  M.'*lY  I  know  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  fliur  mills  In  India,  and  they  are 
admittedly  r^jnning  on  only  half  capac- 
ity as  the  Secretary  of  A^culture  testi- 
fied, becau.^e  ihey  need  to  get  this  wheat 
directly  to  the  people  without  waiting  to 
l;ave  It  milled.  But  because  of  our 
American  marketing  efforts  in  India,  we 
have  been  teaching  a  ntomber  of  Indian 
people  to  use  the  wheat  as  flour.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  a  part  of  the  population. 
q-.ilte  a  ntmiber,  that  do  in  some  areas 
know  how  to  use  flour  ts  food.  All  I 
am  trying  to  emphasize  here  Is  that  we 
would  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture xr^uld  keep  this  In  mind  because 
this  Is  an  easy  way  and  a  safer  way  to 
trarisport  the  grain,  and  for  those  people 
who  knew  how  to  use  It,  it  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  them.  Otherwise,  of  course, 
as  you  say,  they  would  use  the  grain  and 
make  their  chepatas  out  of  the  wheat 
that  they  grind  In  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  Join  my  lovely  col- 
league in  the  hope  that  the  Secretary 
will  bear  In  mind  Just  what  she  has  said. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the 
whieat  processed  here  because  It  would 
provide  Jobs  for  our  American  workers. 
I  would  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture w^ould  take  all  that  Into  considera- 
tion. But  by  and  large  the  one  object 
here  Is  to  try  to  see  If  we  cannot  relieve 
hunger  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mrs.  MAY      I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DAQUE      Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  certainly  is  my  feeling 
thai  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish 
the  help  unfortunate  people  In  India.  As 
a  Qod-fearin«  nation,  the  United  States 
has  time  and  t:me  afain  come  to  the  aid 
of  hun^m'  people  throughout  the  world 
Since  the  days  of  the  late  Herbert  Hoover 
to  the  present  food-for-peace  program 
established  under  Public  Law  480,  the 
America:!  people  have  more  than  gen- 
ero'isly  shared  their  wealth  and  abun- 
daiice  with  millioas  upon  millions  of 
people  overseas. 

In  consideriixg  this  legislation  today 
though.  I  think  we  should  try  to  keep  in 
proper  perspective  a  few  major  points. 
First  of  all,  from  a  purely  legal  point 
of  view,  this  legislation  Is  not  needed. 
There  Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  the 
President  has  all  the  authority  neces- 
sary to  do  exactly  what  this  resolution 
prescribes  House  Joint  Resolution  997 
actual: y    r-presents   a  formal   congres- 


sional ratification  of  what  the  Prertdent 
has  alreardy  publicly  oommltted  our  Na- 
tion to  do  In  regard  to  the  serious  situa- 
tion In  India.  The  defeat  of  a  reaolutkm 
like  this  could  only  embarrass  America 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  secmid  point  I  would  like  to  make 
about  this  »1  billion  gift  to  India  is  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  United  States  Is 
going  to  receive  no  tangible  benefits  In 
return. 

Perhaps  we  will  have  earned  a  portion 
of  Indian  good  will  for  our  generosity, 
I  do  not  know.  But  certainly  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  Indian  Government's 
supporting  our  very  perilous  position  In 
South  Vietnam  or  In  the  rest  of  Asia. 
I  for  one  want  to  go  on  record  at  this 
point  by  repeating  a  conviction  that  I 
have  held  for  many  years,  and  that  Is 
that  the  mere  gifts  of  foreign  aid  do  not 
insure  lasting  friends  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  International  world.  It 
seems  to  me,  there  simply  has  to  be  a 
"quid  pro  quo"'  for  what  we  give  away 
even  when  the  gift  is  prompted  by  hu- 
manitarian instinct. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  last  Prlday's 
Issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 
Chillt  Thanks  Pbom  Mas.  Okirofa 
The  f&mine-striclLen  poople  oT  India  miut 
be  fed.  and  the  t7nlted  State*,  concerned  as 
always  with  human  dlstreas  anywhere,  lias 
again  come  to  the  rescue:  this  time  with 
President  Johnson's  prompt  pledge  of  a 
•  1  billion  food-Bid  package. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl's  response  to 
this  extraordinary  act  of  generosity  is  a  bor»d 
sniff  that  it  Is  not  enough.  She  had  hardly 
had  the  President's  promise  oi  aid  In  her 
hot  little  hands  when  she  felt  it  necessary, 
tn  between  charming  New  Yorkers  with  her 
manners,  to  insult  us. 

Grudgingly,  she  conceded.  In  a  speech  at  an 
■coDomlc  Club  dinner,  that  what  she  Is  tak- 
ing back  with  her  from  Washington  wUI 
help.  India  will  be  able  to  struggle  through 
the  latest  lamina  "without  too  much 
suffering." 

But.  "on  a  per  capita  basis."  she  com- 
plained. India  has  been  short-changed. 
Comp>€U^d  with  the  aid  given  other  oountrlea, 
India  Is  far  down  the  list. 

On  a  per  capita  basis?  la  Mrs  Oandhl 
calling  the  United  States  derelict  in  Its 
responsibility  because  of  India's  unbridled 
population  ezploalon?  Are  we  to  scramble 
to  keep  pace,  with  our  aid  funds,  with  In- 
dia's 1 -mllllon-a-month  population  Increase? 
What  about  India's  own  responsibility  to 
keep  abreast  of  Its  people's  needs,  by  such 
obvious  measxires,  for  Instance,  as  going  after 
the  hoarders  of  gold:  changing  anachronistic 
laws  that  permit  too  large  or  too  smaU  land 
holdings:  getting  rid  of  caste  reatrlctions  and 
other  antiques  that  hamper  progress:  making 
the  most  of  the  country's  agricultural 
resources? 

As  one  coming  her*  to  beg  for  help — 
and  obtaining  it  In  overflowing  measure — 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India  has  displayed 
arrogaxiee.  Ignorance  and  Insensltlvlty. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  In 
connection  with  this  resolution  is  that 
the  "self-help"  concept  should  really  be 
enforced  by  the  President.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  this  concept  in  depth  now  In 
regard  to  the  extension  and  amendment 
of  Public  Law  480.  but  If  India  Is  ever  to 
progress  It  Is  clear  that  she  must  en- 
hance her  agricultural  productivity. 
With  490  million  people  now  and  the 
prospect  of  1.2  billion  people  by  the  turn 


of  the  31st  c«itury.  India  faces  a  mas- 
sive challenge  in  feeding  her  population 
The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is  to 
luve  the  President,  as  strongly  as  I  can 
to  solicit  and  secure  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
India.  The  Communist  world  espe- 
cially should  be  asked  for  help  in  this  ef- 
fort. If  they  are  unwilling  to  help,  let 
India  and  the  world  know  It.  If  they 
are  unable  to  help,  let  India  and  the 
world  know  that.  too. 

Either  way  It  shows  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Socialist  csunp  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  man's  most  fimdamental  need, 
the  need  for  food. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  go- 
ing to  pass  this  House  today,  and  history 
will  record  once  again  the  compassion 
and  generosity  of  the  American  people 
for  the  people  of  India.  I  only  hope  that 
this  will  be  one  history  lesson  the  workl 
will  remember. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAOUE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  wonder  if  I  might  at 
this  point  ask  my  distirifiruished  minority 
leader  what  his  reeoUectlon  is  In  com- 
mittee as  to  the  amount  of  the  carryover 
of  our  own  domestic  stocks  of  wheat? 
This  subject  was  mentioned  earlier  in 
the  colloquy  between  our  colleague  from 
Ohio  and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified 
that  after  the  delivery  of  3  ^  million  tons 
of  wheat,  the  carryover  would  then  be 
drawn  down  to  600  million  bushels. 

However,  I  do  think  we  should  point 
out  that  the  President  has  told  us  that 
India  really  needs  7  millioo  tons  of  wheat, 
and  he  is  hopeful  that  other  countries 
will  supply  a  large  porUon  of  the  addi- 
tional 3  million.  However,  he  has  also 
indicated  that  if  the  other  countries  do 
not  supply  It,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  give  very  serious  consideration  to  mak- 
ing up  that  difference. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  very 
aware  in  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, that  if  we  supply  another  2 
or  3  million  tons  to  India,  this  accord- 
ing to  my  arithmetic,  could  bring  our 
carryover  supply  down  to  400  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  this  case,  we  would 
have  a  very  low  reserve  carryover.  It 
would  behoove  us  to  keep  close  watch 
over  our  wheat  reserve  carryover.  Does 
my  colleague  not  agree? 

Mr.  DAOUE.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
I  think  that  It  what  the  record  of  our 
committee  wHI  show. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  would  like  to  say  further  that  I  am 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  997. 
The  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  to  Washington  last  week  and  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress 
about  the  difficult  food  conditions  In  that 
country  have  focused  attention  on  this 
serious  problem.  Our  committee  gave 
unanimous  support  to  the  resolution 
under  discussion  and  I  am  sure  It  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Prasident  in  his  message  asked  for 
information  and  Judgments  of  the  Con- 
gress about  this  program  which  as  I  un- 
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derstand  calls  for  the  largest  shipment 
of  food  grains  to  a  foreign  country  in  a 
single  year.  Those  of  us  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  especially  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  gulf  area  have  been 
having  some  serious  problems  with  the 
boxcar  shortage  for  handling  with  the 
port  as  well  as  domestic  shipments.  We 
al'o  know  that  despite  full  employment 
in  most  lines  of  business  and  pressures  to 
keep  prices  and  wages  within  general 
guidelines,  there  are  still  many  local 
pockets  of  slack  employment  such  as 
flour  mills. 

I  hope  that  those  agencies  handling 
this  large  program  will  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
form  of  food  sent  as  well  as  ports  of 
movement  In  order  that  shipments  may 
be  maximized  without  conflicting  with 
domestic  and  other  export  shipments. 

During  the  1946-49  critical  years  for 
meeting  world  food  needs,  flexibility  of 
movement  especially  from  supplying 
countries  was  the  key  to  meeting  such 
needs.  The  President  mentions  that  the 
Canadian  commitment  of  one  million 
tons  Involves  both  wheat  and  flour  and 
I  suggest  that  the  United  States  likewise 
follow  this  procedure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  [Mr.  McCormackI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  President  feels  under  existing 
law.  the  administration  has  the  author- 
ity to  extend  this  aid  to  India.  I  think  he 
used  excellent  judgment  In  asking  con- 
gressional cooperation  and  endorsement. 
For  this  will  show  the  unity  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
the  Government  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  India,  and  to  the  entire  world 
In  carrying  out  our  moral  obligations  and 
In  the  consideration  of  human  beings 
facing  keen  suffc'ng  and  distress. 

The  quick  action  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution also  shows  the  effectiveness,  the 
efficiency,  and  the  responsibility  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions  of  government.  It 
shows  to  the  world,  and  in  particular  to 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  India, 
the  understanding  and  good  will  of  our 
Government  and  our  people  in  this 
period  of  emergency  and  distress  in 
India. 

We  hope  that  our  good-neighbor  ex- 
ample will  be  Immediately  followed  by 
other  nations  In  a  position  to  help  In 
this  grave  emergency  confronting  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  In  India. 

I  want  particularly  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  and  all  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  their 
quick  action  in  connection  with  this  reso- 
lution. The  President  sent  the  letter  to 
Congress  on  Wednesday  last.  The  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  met  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  unanimously  reported 
the  resolution,  and  the  resolution  Is  now 
up  for  consideration  tn  the  House  of 
Representatives  today — all  In  a  matter 
of  a  few  days. 

This  Is  an  example  of  democratic  Insti- 
tutions of  government  in  operation,  in 
Its  finest  manner,  and  in  its  highest  level 
of  refinement  and  operation. 


Again,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  am  very  proud  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  considering  this 
resolution  that  means  so  much  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world  and  In  particular  to 
millions  of  human  beings,  like  we  are. 
who  are  facing  extreme  distress  in  our 
neighboring  Nation  of  India. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

IMr.  PiNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
for  India  program,  in  my  Judgment,  Is 
the  most  misunderstood  program  on  the 
books.  Most  American  people,  I  am 
sure,  believe  that  under  this  program 
starving  destitute  people  in  the  streets 
of  Bombay  and  elsewhere  in  India  will 
get  food  without  cost. 

The  truth  Is  that.  In  all  probability, 
not  one  single  bushel  of  the  food  pro- 
vided as  a  result  of  the  President's  initi- 
ative as  mentioned  In  this  resolution  will 
go  to  destitute  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  committee — I  think 
wisely — inserted  language  in  the  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  hope  that  substantial 
tunoimts  will  go  to  pe<vle  unable  to  pay, 
but  the  peist  record  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment does  not  give  much  comfort. 
There  is  no  hint  whatever  that  the  ar- 
rangements made  between  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  will 
change  the  character  of  this  program  In 
that  respect.  It  Is  very  likely  that  the 
rats  will  get  a  lot  more  out  of  this  pro- 
gram than  the  destitute  people  of  India. 
Yet  I  am  sure  that  most  Americans, 
when  they  think  about  the  vast  food  for 
India  program  they  have  been  financing 
over  the  years,  are  under  the  Impression 
that  most  of  It,  If  not  all  of  It,  goes  with- 
out charge  to  hungry  people. 

Of  course,  the  gift  to  India  does  Indeed 
fill  a  need.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that.  Whether  for  good  reasons 
or  not,  India  Is  short  of  food.  But  this 
Presidential  action  amoimts  to  a  grant 
in  aid  to  the  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  turn  markets  the  food 
through  commercial  channels. 

The  people  of  India  have  to  pay  for  It. 
That  is  why  I  say  this  is  the  most  mis- 
understood program  on  the  books. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  I  know  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  who  is  a  fine 
student  of  agricultural  legislation,  does 
not  want  to  give  the  wrong  impression. 
I  think  the  gentlemeui  will  agree  on  two 
things:  first,  that  the  shipment  of  wheat 
to  India  will  reUeve  a  very  critical  sit- 
uation to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And.  secondly,  that 
those  who  are  In  dire  need  and  who  do 
not  have  the  rupees  with  which  to  make 
direct  purchases  may  be  able  to  share 
through  the  distribution  systems  for  re- 
lief purposes  under  any  regular  food 
distribution  programs  which  the  Indian 
Government  may  have  in  operation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
suggesting  that  the  food  made  available 
under  this  Presidential  action  will  be 
distributed  In  that  manner,  Is  he? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  making  a 
suggestion  that  all  of  it  will  be.  but  those 
who  are  eligible  under  the  regular  food 
distribution  program  or  other  relief 
might  be  beneficiaries  of  a  portion  of 
this  wheat. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  mistaken.  There  is  no  Indication  that 
any  of  the  food  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram will  go  under  either  titles  II  or 
in,  the  donation  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480.  There  is  that  possibility,  but 
there  has  been  no  encouraging  develop- 
ment of  which  I  have  knowledge. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  was  merely  giving  my 
Impression  of  what  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment might  do  under  its  regular  food 
distribution  programs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  At  the  White  House 
I  was  informed  the  Prime  Minister  had 
given  no  indication  that  any  of  the  food 
would  be  provided  without  charge  to 
destitute  people.  Since  1961  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  virtually  donated  about 
20  milUon  tons  of  food  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Of  that  amount  only 
about  500,000  tons  or  approximately 
5  percent  has  been  distributed  through 
titles  n  or  m.  The  rest  of  it  has  been 
marketed  through  the  so-caUed  fair  price 
markets  operated  by  the  Government. 
In  those  markets  the  people  who  get  the 
food  have  to  pay  for  It,  and  there  Is  no 
way  they  can  know  the  generosity  of 
the  American  i>eople  made  possible  the 
presence  of  that  food  in  those  markets. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man will  recall  when  the  group  was  down 
to  the  White  House  the  other  morning, 
prior  to  the  President  sending  his  mes- 
sage up  here,  that  was  one  of  the  points 
brought  out.  I  think  I  got  the  impres- 
sion— and  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has,  too— that  we  did  make 
some  Impression  on  the  President.  I  am 
Inclined  to  believe  that  he  Is  taking 
that  Into  account  along  with  some  other 
recommendations  which  were  made  at 
that  conference  the  other  morning.  I 
got  the  Impression  from  his  response  to 
some  of  the  questions  which  were  asked 
there  that  he  was  impressed  and  pos- 
sibly would  direct,  and  he  does  have 
the  authority  under  this  resolution  to 
dolt. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hope  that  wlU  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  add  my  voice  In  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  997.  There  could 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing this  resolution  and  there  should  be 
little  hesitancy  In  doing  so.  Our  action 
here  today  will  reemphaslze  to  the 
v/orld  that  the  American  people  are  a 
kind  people,  and  genuinely  concerned 
where  a  problem  is  faced  by  their  world 
neighbors. 

The  resolution  before  us  places  no  con- 
ditions on  our  generosity;  no  infringe- 
ment on  the  internal  management  of  the 
affairs  of  India,  political  or  economic. 
We  ask  nothing  in  return  for  our  con- 
tributions to  a  needy  neighbor,  except 
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Chat  Uic  su3erl:i«  of  the  people  be  rifled. 

The  reaffirmation  o.'  this  approach  to 
world  togetherness  should  havf  re-aarc- 
Iruf  result*  In  our  contir/iins'  strugitip 
against  totalitarianism  and  cr  mrr.  inisin 

I  believe  ho'*>''. "'  ::  ,,  •,  xr.i^ri  we  r.c'ip 
our  neighbor  we  fih'  u:,:  aiv-  f>x:>e'  •  hi;.. 
to  try  to  help  hlm-vjlf  I  '.he  ra.vf  of 
India,  this  mciui-s  a  ^r-r'^TVi-d  efToi  t,  to 
Increase  atfrlcult  ;'a;  ■  -f>d;jctlon  by 
adopting  modem  m>  ihfxis,  to  develop 
Industry,  and  U)  ia.<p  Rieps  to  manage 
the  population  pr  Kii  >:;.  I  understand 
that  efforts  are  !>"'.•-•  r:;  tde  on  all  these 
front;*,  that  ther^-r  a  •■  t^bJe  advances, 
and  there  Ls  th^  ;•.■  ....i  jf  acceleration 
of  tJ^ese  Bams. 

Th.e  rtsijutlon  before  ua  will  be  ap- 
proved and  the  additional  foodstuffs  will 
relieve  critical  food  shortages  In  India. 
This  simple  fatt  w:;i  ■smother  the  food 
rtois,  which  are  sn^.oiderlng  and  which 
have  erupted  from  time  to  time.  There 
could  be  no  qu^^stlon  that  full-scale  food 
riots  In  India  could  h»ve  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  Asian  problem,  and  could 
bring  serious  pcilltlcal.  and  possibly  mili- 
tary results  for  the  United  States. 

Mr  S;>eaicer  I  am  proud  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  997. 

Mr  COf)LEY  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana    Mr    WnoooirNCTl. 

Mr  W.^GGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  for  a  question. 

The  .second  committee  amendment  ex- 
presses the  concern  of  the  committee 
that  to  the  extent  necessary  the  food 
made  av'allable  pursuant  to  the  program 
ref  enrd  to  In  this  resolution  will  be  used 
for  direct  relief  of  the  hungry  people. 
The  R-er.tleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
?ent!em.an  from  Illinois  were  just  dls- 
cu.vrlng  who  would  get  free  assistance 
under  this  program.  I  am  wondering 
If  the  f-onimittee  has  shown  any  concern 
or  made  any  provision  to  see  that  this 
a.s.'rt.'stance  from  America  which  Is  ren- 
dered to  these  needy  Indian  people  win 
b*  reco^lzed  as  actually  coming  from 
concerned  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  are  gotng  to  help  the  least  we  can 
do  is  see  to  It  that  the  recipients  know 
beyond  doubt  where  the  help  Is  coming 
from. 

Mr  FTNDLEY     Mr.  Speaker,  wlD  the 

gpntlenian  yield? 

Mr   W.^GOONNER.     I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr  FINDI^Y  I  have  raised  that 
question  rejjeatedJy  In  the  committee 
iieartnjfs  we  r\«ve  had.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine  no'Jiing  has  been  done  up  to 
no*-  to  Rive  U;e  people  of  India  noUce 
triat  the  United  SUtes  Is  Indeed  virtually 
don  a  tit ;«  the  srraln  which  Is  sold  through 
these  fair  price  markets.  Of  course,  the 
price  i.s  below  that  paid  In  the  black  mar- 
ket Perhaps  they  can  at  least  Inform 
the  people  of  India  that  due  to  our  gen- 
erosity prices  are  lower  than  would  be 
•th;erwise  the  case.  But  even  that  is  not 
beLng  done  so  far  a,s  I  know, 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaeiu  that  the  centleman 
:rom  Wiscca^.-.  Mr  StalbaxjiiI  may  ex- 
u>nd    his   remarfcs  at  this  point  In  the 

ilZCOUB. 


The  &tK.\KK}i  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  Uj  :  >  -  quest  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  fan   ma T 

There  wa.s  r..     <b lection. 

Mr.  STALBAriA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wholeheartily  Join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  supporting  the 
President's  program  to  give  prompt  as- 
sistance In  relieving  the  victims  of  hun- 
ger in  India. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
I  have  spoken  out  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions on  feeding  the  hungry  of  the  world. 
I  have  contended  first,  that  we  must  en- 
coursige  the  underdeveloped  nations  to 
develop  their  own  agriculture  and  sec- 
ond, that  we  expand  our  production  of 
food  In  an  orderly  marmer  as  a  supple- 
ment to  each  nation's  own  effort. 

Both  of  these  points  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture In  drafting  food-for-freedom  leg- 
islation. I  am  pleased,  also,  to  see  the 
recognition  of  both  of  these  points  In  the 
resolution  before  us. 

We  must  recognlre,  however,  that  In 
the  present  emergency  situation,  these 
must  be  more  In  the  form  of  guidelines 
than  in  the  form  of  directives.  With  the 
threat  of  millions  of  people  In  India  fac- 
ing starvation,  our  first  concern  must  be 
to  assure  them  that  we  are  willing  to 
supply  large  quantities  of  food.  This  the 
President  has  clearly  spelled  out  in  his 
special  message  of  March  30. 

A  related  area  not  mentioned  In  the 
resolution  is  that  of  family  planning. 
The  President,  however,  in  his  messacre 
has  pointed  out  Mrs.  Ohandl's  Indication 
of  the  vigorous  effort  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment on  this  matter.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  India's  leaders  are  cognizant  of 
this  "other  side  of  the  coin  in  bringing 
food  supplies  into  line  with  population. 

The  President's  effort  Is  a  sincere 
humanitarian  one.  It  should  have  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  Just  taJce  1  min- 
ute to  say  that  in  the  President's  message 
you  will  find  this  language  when  he 
speaks  about  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India: 

In  response  to  her  needs,  I  propcMe  that  we 
allot  up  to  aoo.OOO  tons  of  com.  and  up  to 
150  million  pounds  of  vegetable  oils,  and  up 
to  I3S  mllilon  pounds  of  milk  powder  to  In- 
<lla.  Ttm  vegetable  oil  and  milk  powder  ar« 
eapeclaJlj  needed  for  supplementing  the 
diets  of  Indian  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  advise  all  of 
the  recipients  In  India  to  the  effect  that 
this  relief  Is  coming  from  the  people  of 
America?  I  do  not  know  how  It  can  be 
done.  I  imderstand  they  speak  about  50 
different  languages.  It  would  be  very 
difOcult  for  us  to  tag  the  wheat  that 
goes  to  the  ports  of  India,  and  is  tm- 
looded  In  bulk  and  distributed  through 
their  own  dlstributlCKi  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  everyone  in  the 
House  of  RepresenuUves  would  like  for 
the  Indian  people  to  know  that  the  food 
Is  coming  from  the  taxpayers  of  America. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  our  representa- 
tives In  our  Government  will  do  every- 
thing they  poeaibly  can  to  see  that  the 
recipients  know  about  our  generosity. 


Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ORoesl. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carohna,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

What  assurance  do  we  have  in  terms 
of  the  resolution  that  this  wheat  will 
not  be  resold  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment? Wheat  was  reportedly  resold 
from  the  disaster  stocks  made  available 
by  the  United  States  to  India  some  10 
or  12  years  ago. 

Is  there  any  restriction  upon  the  sale 
of  this  wheat  by  India  elsewhere  In  the 
world? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  does  the  gentleman  mean  that 
India  might  take  this  wheat  and  sell  It 
to  some  other  country? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Exactly. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  someone  in  our 
Government  would  certainly  be  derelict 
In  their  duties  if  they  permitted  that  to 
happen.  If  they  permit  that  to  happen 
to  us,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  shall  vote  against  giving 
them  anything  else  at  any  time. 

I  cannot  believe  that  people  of  India 
would  stoop  that  low  and.  further,  I  can- 
not believe  that  our  people  would  per- 
mit them  to  stoop  that  low.  This  Is  an 
agreement.  The  food  must  be  used  by 
the  people  of  India. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  nothing 
contained  in  this  resolution  to  assure 
that  the  wheat  will  not  be  sold. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  It  will  be  a  Pub- 
lic Law  480  agreement  that  It  will  not 
be  sold. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation, are  American  bottoms  going 
to  be  used  to  ship  this  wheat,  flour,  com, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  to  India? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  to  the  extent  of 
60  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  chartering 
foreign-flag  shlr«  to  haul  our  military 
hardware  and  other  supplies  to  Vietnam . 
that  we  have  been  short  of  American 
bottoms  in  which  to  transport  cargoes 
to  that  vital  area? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  also  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  merchant 
marine  In  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  that  this  merchant 
marine  that  we  have  Is  already  over- 
taxed, and  we  have  been  chartering  for- 
eign-flag ships  in  which  to  haul  materiel 
to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  ought 
to  try  to  get  more  than  50  percent  of 
these  Items  shipped  In  American  bot- 
toms, and  he  will  see  how  far  he  gets  In 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
repeal  of  the  50-percent  clause.  I  am 
trying  to  get  It  all  shipped  in  American 
bottoms,  since  It  is  going  to  be  given 
away.  I  do  not  believe  It  is  going  to  be 
hauled  in  American  ships,  because  this 
is  a  pressure  deal. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  In  favor  of  repealing 
the  60-percent  clause. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  going  to  be  slowed 
down  in  transportation  to  India,  because 
the  bottoms  are  not  avaOable  today. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  What  can  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  I  do  about  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  desire  only  to  point  out 
the  situation  you  are  running  Into  in  this 
emotional  and  high  pressure  deal. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  walking  into  It 
with  my  eyes  wide  open. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  wonder  what  you 
are  starting  with  millions  of  other  hun- 
gry people  around  the  world 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  President  has  been 
assured  that  we  could  make  these  de- 
liveries, that  we  have  the  dock  facilities, 
the  stevedores  will  be  there  to  unload 
the  ships  when  they  arrive.  We  are  told 
that  he  has  these  assurances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  tobacco  being 
sent  over  to  people  who  are  starving? 
Are  they  going  to  put  a  plug  of  tobacco 
between  two  slices  of  bread,  and  eat  it? 

What  is  the  story  on  that? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  this  resolution,  which  is 
printed  in  the  committee  report,  the 
President  said: 

India's  own  exchange  resources  can  be  re- 
leased for  food  and  fertilizer  purchases  if  we 
make  subetantlal  shipments  of  cotton  and 
tobacco. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
the  tobacco  will  ease  the  tension  of  the 
starving  Indians  and  relax  the  nerves  so 
that  they  can  eat  the  food  and  assimilate 
It  much  better. 

He  also  quotes  the  President  as  saying 
that  India's  exchange  resources  can  be 
used  for  food  and  fertilizer  purchases  If 
substantial  shipments  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco are  made.  This  means  to  me  that 
the  cotton  and  tobacco,  if  not  other  prod- 
ucts, will  be  sold  by  India's  Government 
to  the  Indian  people  and  perhaps  others. 
This  Is  not  truly  a  famine  relief  bill 
and  no  one  should  labor  under  any  illu- 
sion that  it  Is,  Nor  should  anyone  labor 
under  the  illusion  that  any  substantial 
part  of  this  huge  bill  of  expense  to  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  ever  be  repaid.  What- 
ever rupees  are  used  In  exchange  will 
never  leave  India  and  will  never  be  con- 
verted into  dollars.  Any  American  who 
thinks  differently  should  light  up  his 
pipe,  cigar,  or  cigarette,  relax  and  try  to 
assimilate  the  shock  of  another  $500 
million  to  $1  billion  spent,  and  specu- 
late on  how  he  Is  going  to  scratch  up 
additional  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  meet  the  worldwide  demsoids  of 
those  who  will  be  clamoring  for  similar 
treatment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the 
eentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.QTriE]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  this 
resolution,  which  is  not  really  necessary, 
but  It  does  indicate  the  support  of  the 
Congrefis  for  what  the  President  is  go- 
ing to  do  to  provide  at  least  3.5  mllilon 
tons  of  wheat  and  some  other  farm  com- 
modities to  India.  What  I  want  to  point 
out  is  that  this  resolution  gives  the  Im- 
pression to  the  American  people  that  the 
united  States  is  giving  the  Indians  food. 

When  at  some  later  date  we  do  not  get 
the  kind  of  appreciation  we  would  expect 
from  India  for  giving  them  the  food.  I 
ttiink  we  ought  to  realize  why  this  is. 
The  United  States  is  going  to  seU  the 


wheat,  to  India.  We  are  going  to  sell  it 
for  rupees.  Nothing  in  the  hearings  in- 
dicated to  me  that  we  would  be  actually 
giving  any  wheat  to  India. 

The  bill  provided  that  India's  present 
food  shortages  would  be  relieved  by  sell- 
ing them  the  food.  But  the  committee 
crossed  that  out  and  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof  "make  available."  So  Americans 
will  get  the  Impression  that  this  will  not 
necessarily  mean  the  selling  of  the  food. 

I  believe  if  there  are  starving  people, 
the  wheat  would  be  more  readily  avail- 
able to  them  if  it  was  sent  to  them  In 
flour.  We  cannot  sell  them  flour  if  they 
are  going  to  buy  wheat.  They  want  to 
buy  wheat — they  do  not  want  to  buy 
flour. 

I  understand  Canada  Is  going  to  make 
available  1  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
half  of  that  is  going  to  be  given  to  India. 
In  that  case  they  can  give  India  flour  and 
have  indicated  they  are  going  to  give  a 
substantial  amount  of  flour  milled  In 
Canada. 

As  long  as  we  persist  In  selling  to  them 
when  we  claim  to  be  aiding  starving  peo- 
ple and  then  later  on  giving  the  rupees 
to  them,  and  they  can  use  the  rupees  to 
build  some  plants  or  something  else  or 
engage  in  some  other  activity,  the  In- 
dians will  feel  they  purchased  the  wheat. 
They  will  purchase  what  they  want;  we 
cannot  sell  them  something  they  do  not 
want.  If  we  sell  it  to  them,  they  In  turn 
will  not  have  the  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  that  they  would  If  we  gave 
them  food.  If  we  give  them  something 
else  for  the  rupees  that  they  have  ac- 
cumulated in  counterpart  funds  from  the 
sale  of  wheat  we  might  just  as  well  have 
given  them  the  wheat  In  the  first 
place.  So  I  think  we  have  a  confusing 
Issue  before  us.  We  ought  to  make  up 
our  minds  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  gift 
of  food  or  not.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
food,  let  us  give  It  to  them  so  that  they 
will  know  they  received  the  food  as  a 
gift  from  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  going  to  sell  to  them,  let  us 
do  again  as  Canada  has  done  It,  on  a 
credit  sale.  So  that  later  on  they  can  pay 
back  the  loan  which  we  give  them.  This 
is  the  Intent  of  the  so-called  food-for- 
freedom  program  which  we  are  consider- 
ing In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  At 
the  end  of  5  years  the  bill  proposes  we 
shift  from  counterpart  sales,  which  are 
sales  for  foreign  currencies,  to  credit  sales 
which  they  would  eventually  pay  back  to 
us.  It  does  not  seem  wise  now  to  em- 
bark upon  a  large  sale  for  rupees  when 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  U.S.  Government,  Is  to  shift  to  credit 
sales.  We  ought  to  give  outright  gifts 
under  title  n  for  the  people  who  are  in 
famine  and  sell  for  credit  to  the  others  so 
they  can  pay  back  and  know  they  are 
going  to  pay  It  back  over  a  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Olson!  . 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I 
am  in  support  of  it  the  way  it  is  drafted. 
I  believe  that  it  is  quite  proper  that  we 
use  the  terminology  "make  available." 
I  think  in  fact  there  might  be  some  harm 
if  we  left  the  impression  that  we  were 


selling  on  terms  commonly  associated 
with  that  term,  this  wheat.  All  farmers 
might  all  of  a  sudden  decide  if  they  were 
selling  It,  they  might  indeed  want  some 
of  the  restrictions  on  American  produc- 
tion released.  We  might  l>e  waving  the 
flag  of  false  hope  in  refeiring  to  this  aid 
as  merely  selling.  We  do  not  preclude 
that  term  when  we  say  "make  available." 
Or  we  do  not  have  to  explain  thiat  it  is 
being  sold  for  soft  currency,  for  rupees, 
that  explanation  might  not  be  noted  by 
all. 

I  think  It  is  very  proper  that  we  make 
it  available  and  that  we  make  it  avail- 
able through  the  facilities  of  the  Indian 
Government.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
in  this  House  want  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  establishing  a  new  mas- 
sive welfare  system  in  India  to  distribute 
this  aid.  I  know  those  I  represent  want 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  starvation  in 
India  and  agree  with  me  that  our  assist- 
ance will  prove  that  democracy  cares 
al>out  people.  Certainly  It  is  easy  to 
imderstand  that  India's  impending  fam- 
ine is  a  threat  to  her  goverrunent,  the 
world's  most  populous  democracy.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  acted  wisely  in  ask- 
ing Congress  to  express  our  views  on  this 
additional  aid  to  the  Indian  nation,  a 
democratic  nation,  experiencing  a  crisis. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MatsunagaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting  and  voting  for  the  adoption 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  997.  I  am 
supporting  it  because  I  have  full  faith  in 
the  leaderstiip  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
Government  leaders  of  India  are  just  as 
much.  If  not  even  more,  concerned  than 
we  are  about  the  starving  masses  in  India. 
After  all,  they  are  their  people;  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  feel- 
ings are  any  different  from  us  Amer- 
icans. 

We  must  remember  that  India  is  a 
country  which  has  produced  not  only 
great  leaders  but  great  thinkers  and 
great  philosophers  as  well — ^men  like  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
and  prior  to  them,  of  course,  the  Lord 
Buddha.  If  there  lias  been  any  nation 
which  has  in  its  history  been  free  from 
self-seeking,  ambitious,  fortune-seeking 
leaders  in  government.  It  is  India.  While 
we  may  not  fully  agree  with  many  of  her 
beliefs,  religious  suid  otherwise,  and  by 
our  own  standards  may  want  to  change 
these  beliefs  and  practices  to  suit  our 
own  image,  we  must  remember  that 
India  still  represents  the  biggest  demo- 
cratic nation  in  Asia  and  tliat  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  not  the  most  cflicient  In 
meeting  emergency  situations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  agi- 
tation for  inclusion  of  a  limiting  pro- 
vision wliich  would  prescribe  a  method  of 
distribution  to  insure  that  the  hungry 
without  money  would  receive  the  food 
which  we  send  to  India. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, let  us  remember  that  we  are  not 
giving  away  the  needed  food  to  India  but 
that  we  are  selling  it  for  their  currency. 
If  we  were  to  reverse  the  situation  and 
were  ourselves  purchasing  food  for  our 
starving  masses  here  in  the  United  States 
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and  the  Indian  leaders  attempted  to  dic- 
tate how  we  should  distribute  such  food 
among  our  people,  what  would  our  reac- 
tion be?  We  have  been  assured  by  the 
President  and  by  his  competent  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  a  satisfactory  dis- 
tributive system  Ls  in  operation  In  India 
and  that  It  would  be  best  to  use  such  dis- 
tributive system  for  this  crash  program. 
We  must  express  our  faith  in  well-mean- 
ing leaders  of  India  that  they  will  exert 
every  effort  to  see  that  proper  distribu- 
tion is  made  down  to  the  poverty  strick- 
en and  permlless.  Adoption  of  this  Joint 
resolution  will  be  an  expression  of  this 
faith. 

Mr  Speaker,  why  cannot  we  in  ap- 
proving this  legislation  admit  to  our- 
selves that  we  as  a  nation  are  philan- 
thropic by  nature  and  that  we  are  going 
to  the  assistance  of  India  not  because  we 
feel  we  need  her  friendship  or  we  hope 
for  some  economic  advantage  to  our- 
selves, but  purely  because  of  our  national 
humanitarian  outlook?  Let  us  make  It 
clear  that  we  believe  In  lending  assistance 
to  ihose  In  need  and  that  so  long  as  we 
are  blessed  by  the  Almighty  more  than 
our  neighbors,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, we  will  continue  to  share  those 
blessings?  This  has  been  the  image  of 
our  great  Nation  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  and  In  my  estimation  a  good  Image 
and  one  which  we  ought  to  strive  to  keep, 
Ood  willing. 

Mr  CORBETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr   Dole: 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution.  Many  of  us  have 
questions  about  distribution,  about  our 
role  and  numerous  other  things;  but  I 
would  ask  the  Members,  what  choice  Is 
there'  The  choice.  In  my  opinion.  Is  very 
clear  m  that  we  must,  in  the  American 
tradition,  help  the  Indian  Government 
and  the  Indian  people  now.  They  need 
our  help  aow  and.  frankly,  our  only  an- 
swer must  be  immediate  action  on  the 
pending  resolution. 

Without  a  doubt,  many  questions  can 
he  raised  by  all  of  us.  and  perhaps  we 
could  come  up  with  a  solution  or  two:  but 
at  a  time  when  people  are  facing  starva- 
tion, we  have  only  one  choice,  and  that  is 
to  act  very  quickly  and  promptly. 

Last  November  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  Pood  and  Agricultural 
Organization  Conference  in  Rome.  Italy. 
At  that  time  I  had  the  further  privilege 
of  discussing  India's  food  problem  with 
Dr.  B  R  Sen,  Director  General  of  FAO, 
and  previously  a  high  official  In  the  In- 
dian Government  for  many  years.  A 
most  encouraging  thing  about  this  reso- 
lution is  as  the  chairman  pointed  out 
earlier  the  recognition  on  page  2.  sub- 
paragraph CI.  that  there  will  be  efforts 
made  by  the  Indian  people  and  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  Improve  their 
agricultural  technology  and  their  pro- 
duction 

Dr.  Sen  assured  me  last  November  that 
India  mu5t  and  would  Increase  "self- 
help  measures  I  understand  he  con- 
veyed the  .same  thought  to  Prealdent 
J'>hn.soi^,  about  2  weeka  affo.  It  ia  my  un- 
derstanding Mrs.  Oandhl  indicated  to 
Pre.slde.-it  Johnaon  that  self-help  prob- 
gram^  ^ill  be  Instituted  in  India.    Cer- 


tainly there  should  be  such  programs  not 
only  in  India,  but  other  countries  who 
share  in  our  abundance. 

Many  of  us  are  now  discussing  this  as 
we  discuss  the  food-for-freedom  bill. 
Amendments  will  l>e  offered  to  establish 
self-help  as  an  integral  part  of  any  such 
progrsjn ;  in  fact.  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  create  a  Bread  and  Butter  Con>8 
to  assist  free  world  countries  to  develop, 
improve,  and  expand  their  agriculture 
technology. 

No  one  in  this  House  wants  any  person 
in  India  to  starve  because  of  a  failure  to 
act.  Yes.  there  may  be  many  questions 
that  many  of  us  have.  But  the  immedi- 
ate problem  now  is.  What  we  do  when  10 
million  people  face  possible  starvation? 
The  only  answer  Is  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion and  then  demand  efficiency  from 
those  who  administer  the  program,  which 
should  Include  definite  self-help  guide- 
lines and  self-help  assistance  from  Amer- 
ican experts  and  those  who  have  practical 
know-how. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  House  Joint  Resolution 
997. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  House 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OKNKKAI,    LXAW   TO    EXTSNO 

Mr.  CCX)LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks In  the  Record  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

TTPOGaAPHICAL    CORKCCTIOK 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  may 
be  authorized  to  correct  the  spelling  of 
the  word  "measures"  appearing  on  page 
2.   line    14. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  be  authorized  to  make  the 
correction. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  LANDS.  UTAH 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  1791)  to  confirm  in  the  State  of 
Utah  title  to  lands  lying  below  the  mean- 
der line  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  In  such 
State. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1701 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congresi  asiembled.  That,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
vey to  the  Sute  of  Utah  aU  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
lands  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  which  are  within  the  meander  line 
of  said  lake  as  determined  by  public  land 
sxirveya  heretofore  made  and  by  such  addi- 
tional surveys,  to  be  made  hereafter,  as  are 
necessary  to  cloae  said  line,  or  In  and  to  such 
part  of  said  lands  as  the  State  may  elect. 
The  conveyance  herein  directed  shall  be  ab- 


solute and  shall  take  effect  Unmedlat^y  upon 
execution  of  the  Instrument  of  conveyance 
by  the  Secretary  but  the  Secretary  may,  at 
any  time  thereafter,  accept  a  reilnqulsliment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  State's  right,  title. 
and  Interest  In  and  to  any  or  all  of  the  lands 
conveyed. 

Skc.  3.  It  shall  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  conveyance  otherwise  directed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  that  the  State  of 
Utah,  acting  by  or  pursuant  to  an  express  act 
of  Its  legislature — 

(a)  undertakes  to  pay  to  the  United  States. 
If  It  U  Judicially  determined  that  the  United 
States  now  has  any  right,  title,  or  interest 
in  and  to  any  or  all  of  the  lands  to  be  con- 
veyed. 90  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value, 
as  of  the  date  of  conveyance,  of  the  right, 
title,  and  Interest  conveyed  and  not  there- 
after relinquished,  such  value  to  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  persona  authorized  to  act  on  their  behalf. 
Insofar  as  such  agreement  Is  possible,  or  by 
the  coiu-t.  if  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
agreement  Is  not  possible; 

(b)  disclaims  any  right,  title,  or  Interest 
or  claim  of  right,  title,  or  interest  in  and 
to  the  lands  held  by  the  United  States  within 
or  for  use  In  connection  with  the  Bear  River 
Migratory  Bird  Refuge  and  the  Weber  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project; 

(c)  disclaims  any  right,  title,  or  Interest 
or  any  claim  of  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  and 
to  lands  which  are  not  conveyed  pursuant 
to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  or  which  are 
relinquished  In  accordance  therewith,  wheth- 
er inside  or  outside  the  meander  line  here- 
inbefore described,  and  which  may  heretofore 
have  been  covered  by  the  waters  of  Oreat  Salt 
Lake  or  may  hereafter  become  covered  by 
those  waters:  Provided,  That  thU  disclaimer 
ahall  not  be  held  to  extend  to  any  lands 
which  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  here- 
after be,  acquired  by  the  State  or  any  of  Its 
political  subdivisions  from  the  United  State* 
pursuant  to  sections  6,  7,  8,  and  13  of  the  Act 
of  July  10,  1894  (28  Stat.  109),  or  from  the 
United  States  or  any  other  party  holding 
lawful  title  thereto  by  purchase,  donation, 
exchange,  forecloavure.  or  condemnation; 

(d)  agrees  that  all  rights  of  the  State 
under  any  lease,  license,  permit,  or  contract 
of  sale  by  It  pertaining  to  land  which  It  does 
not  elect  to  have  conveyed  to  It  or  which  It 
relinquishes  shall  pass  to  the  United  States 
and  that  It  wlU  account  for  all  rents,  royal- 
ties, and  profits  hereafter  received  by  It 
from  such  leases,  licenses,  permits,  or  con- 
tracts of  sale  and,  further,  that  If  It  la 
JudlclaUy  determined  that  the  United  States 
now  has  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  and  to 
some  or  all  of  the  lands  conveyed  to  the 
State,  the  rights  of  the  SUt«  under  any  lease. 
license,  permit,  or  contract  of  sale  pertain- 
ing to  oil  and  gas  In  the  lands  with  respect  to 
which  It  has  been  so  determined  shall  pass 
to  the  United  States  and  that  It  will  account 
to  the  United  States  for  all  rents,  royalties, 
and  profits  hereafter  received  by  It  from  such 
leases,  licenses,  permits,  and  contracts  of 
sale;  and 

(e)  consents  to  and  accepts  all  provlslcffis 
of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  directed  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  contain  an  express 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  oil  and 
gas  In  the  lands  conveyed,  together  with  the 
right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  extract,  and  re- 
move the  same  an/d  to  permit  others  so  to  do 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Said  reservation,  however,  shall  cease 
to  be  of  any  force  or  effect  with  respect  to  any 
lands  In  and  to  which  It  Is  judicially  deter- 
mined, as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  United 
States  does  not  have  right,  title,  or  interest. 
If  It  Is  judicially  determined  that  the  United 
States  has  no  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  or  to 
some  or  all  of  the  lands  In  question,  the 
righto  of  the  Unit«d  States  under  any  lease 
that  may  theretofore  have  been  granted  un- 


der said  mineral  leasing  laws  with  respect  to 
those  lands  shall  pass  to  the  State  of  Utaii 
and  there  shall  be  paid  to  said  State  00  per 
centum  of  all  moneys  hereafter  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  such  leases  minus  what- 
ever portion  thereof  has  otherwise  been  paid 
to  the  State  In  accordance  with  existing  law. 
Every  lease,  license,  or  permit  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  aectlon  shall  con- 
tain provisions  designed  to  assure  as  full  use 
SB  possible  of  the  lands  Involved  by  the  State, 
Its  grantees,  lessees,  and  permittees. 

Sxc.  4.  In  order  to  secure  an  expeditious 
Judicial  determination  of  issues  In  contro- 
versy which  arise  under  sections  2  and  3  of 
this  Act  EUid  depend  upon  a  like  determina- 
tion of  the  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Utah  concerning  the 
present  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  or  the  State  In  and  to  the  lands  con- 
veyed or  to  be  conveyed  to.  and  not  relin- 
quished by.  the  State  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  directed  to  Institute 
suit  against  the  State  In  such  maimer  and 
before  such  court  having  Jurisdiction  In  the 
premises  as  will  serve  to  secure  a  determina- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  issues  and  of  matters 
related  thereto.  If  such  suit  Is  not  com- 
menced on  or  before  the  ninetieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  conveyance  directed  to  be  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  to  be  made  a  party  de- 
fendant In  a  suit  brought  by  the  State  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon  In  the  premises  and  designed  to  secure  a 
determination  of  the  aforesaid  Issues  and 
matters  related  thereto  is  hereby  given. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  the  State  of  Utah  elects  to 
have  conveyed  to  It  all  of  the  lands  within 
the  meander  line  described  In  the  first  sec- 
Uon  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  complete  the  existing  survey  thereof  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  closing  the  meander 
line  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
following,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  level  of 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  as  It  was  In  1856,  If  the 
State  elects  to  have  conveyed  to  It  less  than 
all  the  lands  within  said  meander  line  or  re- 
linquishes some  of  the  lands  conveyed  to  It. 
the  Secretary  shall  proceed  to  such  surveys 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 
In  either  event,  he  la  authorized  to  accept 
such  donations  as  the  State  may  tender  ifi 
order  to  expedite  the  work  Involved. 

(b)  In  order  to  slmpUfy  administration  by 
the  State  of  lands  conveyed  to.  and  not  re- 
llnquUhed  by.  It  and  by  the  United  States  of 
lands  retained  by.  or  relinquished  to.  it  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  U  authorised  to 
adjust,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such 
agreement  with  the  State  aa  he  may  enter 
Into,  the  boundary  between  Utah's  lands  and 
the  United  States  lands  to  conform  to  sec- 
tion, half-section,  or  quarter -section  lines, 
the  United  States  holding  the  whole  of  any 
section,  half  section,  or  quarter  section,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  which  half  or  more  than 
half  the  acreage  would.  In  any  event,  be  Its 
and  the  State  holding  the  whole  of  any  sec- 
tion, half  aectlon  or  quarter  section,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  which  more  than  half  the 
acreage  would  otherwise  be  Its. 

(c)  As  full  or  parUal  payment  by  the  State 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  accept  a  grant  of  interests  in 
lands  or  mineral  rights  (including  lands  and 
mineral  rights  beneath  the  bed  of  Great  Salt 
Lake)  which  the  State  owns  or  a  relinquish- 
ment by  the  State  of  lawful  land  selection 
rights  which  it  has  not  yet  exercised  if.  in 
bis  judgment,  the  acceptance  of  such  grants 
or  relinquishments  wUl  be  beneficial  and 
useful  to  the  United  States.  Each  such  grant 
or  relinquishment.  If  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  taken  at  not  more  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  Intereets  conveyed  or 
relinquished. 

8*c.  6.  (a)   No  conveyance  by  the  United 
States  to  the  SUte  of  Utah  tinder  this  Act 


and  no  elecUon  by  the  SUte  to  have  con- 
veyed to  It  leas  than  all  the  lands  described 
In  the  first  aectlon  of  this  Act  and  no  relin- 
quishment by  the  State  of  any  lands  which 
are  conveyed  to  It  under  this  Act  shall  affect 
or  prejudice.  In  any  way  whatsoever,  lawful 
claims  or  valid  existing  rights,  Utles.  or  Inter- 
ests of  any  third  party  In  and  to  the  lands 
affected  by  that  conveyance,  election,  or  re- 
linquishment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
honor  and  carry  out  the  terms  of  any  lease.' 
license,  permit,  or  contract  of  sale  heretofore 
made  by  the  State  of  Utah  In  accordance 
with  Its  laws  which  pass  to  the  United  States 
under  section  2.  subsection  (d)  of  this  Act. 
and  the  State  of  Utah  shall  honor  and  carry 
out  the  terms  of  any  lease,  license,  or  permit 
of  the  United  States  granted  In  accordance 
with  ito  laws  which  pass  to  the  State  under 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 

a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from 

Colorado    [Mr.  Aspinall]   is  recognized 

for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  controversy  has  existed 
between  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  United 
States  since  1961  concerning  the  owner- 
ship of  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  lying  along  the  shore  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  TTiis  dispute  Involves  land 
lying  below  the  incompletely  surveyed 
meander  line,  commenced  in  1855,  and 
above  the  present  level  of  the  lake.  The 
lands  were  exposed  by  the  gradual  reces- 
sion of  the  lake  waters,  which,  although 
showing  cyclic  and  annual  fluctuations, 
now  stand  at  a  level  considerably  below 
the  mean  high  water  level  as  depicted  by 
the  surveyed  meander  line.  At  issue  is 
the  ownership  of  approximately  600,000 
acres  of  land  formerly  covered  by  lake 
waters  but  now  exposed. 

The  controversy  arises  out  of  the  dif- 
fering legal  positions  of  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  applica- 
bility to  Great  Salt  Lake  of  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  reliction.  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  that  the  doctrine  Is 
applicable  and  that,  therefore,  the  United 
States  has  become  owner  of  those  lands 
uncovered  by  the  recession  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  which  abut  federtilly  owned  up- 
lands. The  State  denies  the  applica- 
bility of  the  reliction  doctrine  and  claims 
ownership  of  the  lands  uncovered  by  the 
receding  lake  waters  on  a  variety  of 
grounds  among  which  is  the  contention 
that  the  beds  of  all  Inland  navigable 
waters  passed  to  the  State  on  January 
4.  1896.  the  date  of  statehood. 

The  committee  heard  strong  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  Issue  but  it  is 
of  the  opinion  that  this  should  be  left 
to  a  decision  by  the  courts.  With  this  in 
mind  and  recognizing  that  uncertainty 
as  to  ownership  of  the  lands  wr.s  a  strong 
impediment  to  industrial  development 
of  the  lands  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  from  the  lake  brines, 
the  committee  considered  and  recom- 
mended enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  overcome  the  problems  of  delay 
but  would  permit  an  orderly  and  final 


settlement  of  the  dispute  through  the 
courts. 

H.R.  1791,  as  amended,  essentially  does 
two  things.  First.  It  provides  for  the 
transfer  to  the  State  of  Utah  of  what- 
ever interests — except  those  arising  out 
of  oU  and  gas  deposits — the  United  States 
may  have  in  the  lands  lying  below  the 
surveyed  meander  line  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  above  the  present  water  level 
of  the  lake  which  have  been  uncovered 
by  the  recession  of  the  lake  waters. 

Second,  It  provides  a  means  for  deter- 
mining what.  If  any,  these  interests  are 
smd  what  amount  should  be  paid  by  the 
State  to  the  United  States  for  them. 
The  transfer  of  the  interests  is  to  be 
made  immediately  upon  agreement  by 
the  State  that  it  will  pay  the  amount  so 
determined. 

The  committee  feels  that  H.R.  1791.  as 
amended,  is  meritorious  in  that  it  per- 
mits the  immediate  use  of  the  lands  for 
industrial  development  by  providing  for 
their  transfer  to  the  State  of  Utah  upon 
agreement  by  the  State  that  1-.  will  pay 
the  amount  so  determined,  but  leaves 
to  the  courts  the  final  determination  of 
the  legal  issues  of  ownership. 

CALL    or   THE    HOtTSX 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

{Roll  No.  66] 
Abbltt  Pino  MtUer 

Adair  Flynt  Mosher 

Andrews,  Ftoley  Moss 

Glenn  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Multer 

Arends  Ford,  Murphy  N  Y 

Ashley  William  D.       Murray ' 

Barrett  Prellnghuysen    Nix 

Bell  Pulton.  Tenn.     Pepper 

Blatnlk  Puqua  Pool 

Boiling  Gettys  PoweU 

Bray  Olalmo  Randall 

Brock  Gibbons  Relnecke 

Buchanan  QUbert  Roberto 

Burleson  Orabowskl  Ronan 

Cabell  Grlder  Booney.  K.T. 

Cahlll  Hagan,  Oa.  Rostenkowskl 

CaUaway  Halpem  BoxidebuBh 

Cameron  Hardy  Scheuer 

Carter  Harvey,  Ind.        Scott 

Celler  Hawkins  Senner 

Chelf  Helstoskl  Smith.  N.Y. 

Clark  Herlong  Sweeney 

Colmer  Holland  Tenzer 

Conyers  Jacobs  Toll 

Cramer  Johnson.  Okla.  Vivian 

Dent  Keogh  Walker.  Miss. 

Derwlnskl  King.  N.Y.  Watklns 

Devlne  Kiuczjnskl         Weitner 

Dlgga  Kupferman         White,  Tex. 

Dowdy  Long.  La.  Willis 

Edwards.  Calif.  McClory  WUaon  Bob 

■dw&rds.  La.       McDowell  Wolff 

Parbeteln  MaoOresor  Wydler 

Parnum  Martin.  Ala.        Tatea 

Felghan  Matthews 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  331  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorunu 

By  unanimous  consent,  fuither  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  request  the 
preceding  quorum  call. 
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I  think  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee has  Bwlequately  described  the  bill 
that  IS  before  the  House. 

Mr  Speaker  when  Utah  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  on  January  4,  1896.  the 
Federal  Oovernment  yielded  title  to  all 
the  lands  lying  under  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake 
to  the  State  Since  that  time,  the  lake 
level  has  fluctuated  greatly.  It  15  now 
considerably  lower  than  It  was  in  1896. 
Utah  has  always  gone  on  the  assumption 
that  it  had  title  to  lands  that  were  under 
the  lake  in  1896  We  assumed  that  we 
were  on  safe  ground,  so  to  speak,  because 
in  acquiring  some  lands  for  use  In  a  Ped- 
.  eral  waterfowl  refuge,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ecr.ment  has  on  several  occasions,  bought 
from  and  paid  the  State  of  Utah  for 
lands  that  fit  within  this  category. 

In  19^1  someone  In  the  Department  of 
Interior  decided  that  the  doctrine  of 
reliction  applied,  and  so.  for  the  past  5 
years,  tltlo  to  these  lands  has  been  con- 
tested 

Tliere  Is  ^ome  urgency  in  trying  to  get 
this  title  se'.ti*»d.  which  Is  what  this  bill 
proposes  Ui  do  because  there  are  several 
Ind'ostnal  concerns  that  are  eager  to 
locate  plar.ts  and  settling  ponds  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake  in  order  to  mine 
tne  minerals,  mainly  magnesium  and 
lithium  that  are  in  the  lake  water  This 
bill  would  enable  a  Judicial  settlement  to 
resolve  this  problem.  If  that  Is  necessary. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  fMr.  Baring]  amd  the 
chalrnian  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall] 
and  my  ranicing  member  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor]  for 
liclping  us  to  move  this  bUl  along. 

It  is  very  Important  to  our  State.  I 
urge  it^  Im.medlate  adoption. 

Mr  .\SPIN.\LL  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
geiitlenian  yield'' 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ASPIN.MX.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  advise  our  colleagues  as  to 
why  It  is  necessary  to  permit  the  legal 
action  that  Is  Involved  at  this  time,  so 
that  the  u.se  of  the  land,  to  which  you 
have  .made  reference,  can  be  had 
ini. mediately? 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
none  of  the  companies  are  willing  to  in- 
vest the  multlmllUon  dollars  that  will 
be  required  to  create  these  plants  unless 
there  is  clear  title  to  the  land  Common- 
sense  dictates  that  a  big  industrial  com- 
plex will  not  be  built  in  an  area  where 
It  Is  not  known  who  owns  the  land  In 
t.he  first  place 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  bringing  this 
out 

M.-  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I.Mr    KiNP,  ■ 

Mr  KING  of  Utah,  Mr,  Speaker. 
what  uiis  bi;;  veks  to  accomplish,  in  a 
word,  is  to  partially  settle  the  title  to 
a  vast  area  of  land  whose  title  at  present 
IS  In  a  condition  of  con:p!f>t,e  u.ncertainty. 
The  area,  amounting  to  650.000  acres,  or 
more  consists  of  land  wtUch  has  been  ex- 
posed by  the  irraduai  recession  of  the 
waters  of  the  Oreat  Salt  l^kf  since  the 
time  of  their  Initial  sur-vpv  which  was 
commenced  over  100  y"?ars  ag- 


Today  this  land  is  claimed  both  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  State  of  Utah. 

Portions  of  it  are  also  claimed  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  validity  of  the 
private  claims  is  disputed  in  part  by  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  Utah,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
for  the  same  reasons.  This  bUl  would 
settle  the  title  controversy  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
Utah,  but  would  not  settle  the  private 
claims.  The  latter  will  have  to  be  liti- 
gated or  negotiated.  Such  litigation  or 
negotiation,  however,  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute between  the  Federal  and  the  State 
Governments. 

There  are  two  further  reasons  why  im- 
mediate action  on  this  bill  is  needed. 
The  first  is  to  facilitate  the  lake's  indus- 
trial development.  The  brines  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  contain  valuable  min- 
erals including  the  well-known  sodium 
chloride — table  salt — as  well  as  mag- 
nesium, lithium,  and  others.  To  extract 
these  minerals,  large  Industrial  com- 
plexes, Including  ponding  areas,  must  be 
erected  on  the  land  in  question.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  this  land  is  in  PederaJ 
ownership,  it  can  presiunably  be  occu- 
pied for  ponding,  under  Federal  law,  on 
no  firmer  right  than  a  mere  revocable 
license.  Such  a  license  provides  a  most 
precarious  base  for  such  an  enterprise. 
No  sensible  businessman  would  invest  $30 
million  in  a  venture  which  could  be  de- 
stroyed at  administrative  whim,  even  if 
a  bank  would  fund  It.  which  it  will  not 

Even  If  the  Federal  law  were  favor- 
able to  this  type  of  development,  how- 
ever, a  serious  problem  would  still  re- 
main by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  as  long 
as  both  State  and  National  Oovemmenta 
"lalm  the  land,  no  attorney  can  clear 
title  thereto  as  a  condition  to  industrial 
development. 

The  second  reason  for  requesting  qtilck 
action  on  this  bill  Is  that  it  Is  needed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  development  of 
a  vast  tourist  program.  The  State  of 
Utah  has  recently  created  what  Is  known 
as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  scenic,  recrea- 
tion, and  tourist  potential  of  the  lake 
and  its  environs.  Until  the  question  of 
title  to  the  disputed  land  is  settled,  little 
significant  action  can  be  taken  by  the 
lake  authority  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

L«t  it  be  remembered  that  the  land  is 
virtually  valueless  in  and  of  itself.  It 
consists,  generally,  of  a  vaist,  flat  shelf 
of  mud,  incapable  of  sustaining  life,  and 
devoid  of  minerals  of  any  description. 

Virtually  its  only  value  is  the  space  it 
occupies:  space  on  which  extracting  ma- 
chinery can  be  erected  and  where,  in  a 
few  areas,  beach  facilities  might  be  de- 
veloped. Were  it  not  proximate  to  the 
lake,  it  would  be  virtually  worthless.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Federal  Oovernment  is 
not  in  a  position  to  exploit  the  commer- 
cial and  tourist  possibilities  above  enum- 
erated. It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  land 
is.  Indeed,  without  any  practical  value 
ataU. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  settle  title  to 
these  lands  in  the  State  of  Utah,  specif- 
ically leaving  open  the  question  of  the 
conflicting  private  claims.  The  aforesaid 
OQHunercial     and    tourist    development 


could  commence  immediately,  however, 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  statute,  for 
the  reason  that  ample  land  exists  within 
the  area  involved  upon  which  private 
parties  make  no  claim  whatever. 

In  considering  the  need  for  this  meas- 
ure, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  is  unique  in  the  United 
States,  and  Indeed,  in  the  world.  It  is 
one  of  thoee  rare  bodies  of  water  which 
has  no  outlet,  and  which  has  therefore 
become  heavily  saturated  with  minerals. 
Unlike  the  Dead  Sea.  the  Oreat  Salt 
Lake  Ilea  in  a  vast,  flat,  shallow  basin. 
To  give  an  Idea  of  the  problem  which  this 
creates,  recall  that  In  falling  9  feet  in 
surface  level— which  It  has  done  since 
1896 — the  lake  has  exposed  some  550.000 
acres  of  land. 

The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  States 
own — and  not  just  control — all  of  the 
lands  lying  under  navigable  streams  and 
lakes  at  the  time  of  statehood.  This 
principle  was  clearly  enunciated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Utah.  283  XJB.  64.  In  1931,  and 
has  never  been  altered  since  then.  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  the  margin — or 
meander  line — of  the  said  navigable  body 
of  water  delineates  the  outer  extremity 
of  State  ownership.  If  the  body  of 
water  Is  contiguous  to  Federal  property. 
then  the  meander  line  constitutes  the 
dividing  line  between  the  State  and  the 
said  Federal  property. 

The  "meander  line"  is  legally  equiva- 
lent to  the  "mean  high  water  mark." 
The  mean  high  water  mark  is  the  highest 
water  mark — during  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary, that  is,  daily  and  seasonal,  fluctua- 
tions— reached  by  that  water  during  a 
mean  year,  that  is,  a  year  when  the  aver- 
age water  level  Is  midway  between  the 
highest  known  flood  level  and  the  lowest 
known  drought  level.  This  mean  high 
water  mark  can  ordinarily  be  determined 
by  using  as  evidence  the  vegetation  line, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  most 
lakes  have  reasonable  surface-level  sta- 
bility, as  weU  as  area  stability.  The 
normal  outflow  from  the  lake  acts  as 
a  regulator,  making  It  Impossible  for 
the  surface-level  fluctuations  to  exceed 
certain  restricted  limits.  The  relaUve 
steepness  of  the  banks  limit  the  extent 
of  the  area  fluctuations. 

The  mean  high  water  mark  can  there- 
fore be  quite  easily  determined  as  far  as 
most  lakes  are  concerned. 

But  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent, and  for  that  reason,  requires 
special  treatment.  In  the  first  place, 
the  marginal  ground  adjacent  to  the 
water's  edge  is  quite  repugnant  to  the 
growth  of  normal  vegetation.  In  the 
second  place,  the  fluctuations  of  the  lake 
surface  are  so  completely  erratic  as  to 
defy  the  application  of  any  normal  rules 
b««ed  on  a  more  or  less  predictability 
of  the  fluctuation  pattern.  In  the  third 
place,  the  surface  level  of  the  lake  has 
been  consistently  receding  during  recent 
history. 

Over  the  past  115  years  the  lake  has 
dropped  over  10  feet,  exposing  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  650.000  acres  of 
land.  The  recessions  have  not  been  uni- 
form or  continuous,  IXiring  at  least 
six  distinct  historic  periods  the  lake  level 
has  risen  Instead  of  dropped.   Prom  cycle 
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to  cycle,  from  year  to  year,  and  even 
from  month  to  month,  or  from  day  to 
day.  the  level  of  the  lake  may  change. 
The  overall  trend  is  apparently  down, 
but  frequently  this  trend  has  been  Inter- 
rupted by  temporary  upward  trends.  It 
is  a  fact  that  even  a  strong  wind  blowing 
continuously  in  one  direction  can  move 
back  the  waters,  thus  exposing  many 
hundreds,  or  thousands,  ol  acres. 

The  difficulties  which  this  situation 
creates  are  thus  apparent.  First,  it  is 
impossible  to  detenniiie  where  the 
meander  line  is.  by  reference  to  the  mean 
high  water  mark  reached  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  fluctuations.  The  lake  has  no 
ordinary  fluctuations.  The  early  survey- 
ors going  onto  the  lake's  shore  in  1850 
were  Incapable  of  determining  any  mean 
high  water  mark.  Prom  what  they  could 
determine,  the  waters  of  the  lake  had 
been  receding  for  many  years,  leaving 
little  evidence  of  where  they  had  been  at 
any  one  i>articular  period  of  time. 

Second,  even  if  a  meander  line  were 
established  by  some  arbitrary  fixing  of  a 
mean  high  water  mark,  the  Une  would 
become  obsolete  as  soon  as  the  waters 
further  receded  or  advanced. 

Because  of  these  difficulties,  the  first 
surveyors  established  what  they  felt  to  be 
a  reasonable  mean  high  water  mark  in 
1855.  Admittedly  It  was  arbitrary,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  dlfflculties  above 
pointed  out.  It  became  generally  ac- 
cepted, however,  as  the  official  meander 
Lne,  later  dividing  State  ownership  from 
Federal  ownership. 

This  meander  line  was  approved  by  the 
Surveyor  General  and  was  platted  on  the 
official  records  of  the  coimty  recorders  in 
the  counties  located  contiguous  to  the 
lake.  The  Federal  Government  platted 
lots  adjacent  to  the  meander  line  of  ir- 
regular shapes  and  odd  acreages,  and 
patented  many  of  these  lots  to  private 
individuals  or  organizations.  Essentially, 
all  maps  prepared  by  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Utah  have  shown  the 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  to  include  the  area  con- 
tained within  the  aforesaid  1855  meander 
line. 

Three  points  should  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  above  meander  line:  First, 
it  was  established  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  the  year  1855  is  used  tit  con- 
venience of  designation.  Second,  the 
survey  which  established  this  line  was 
never  completed.  There  is  a  substantial 
area  on  the  west  of  the  lake  that  has 
never  been  surveyed.  Third,  when  Utah 
became  a  State  in  1896.  the  1855  meander 
line  was  accepted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  weU  as  the  State  of  Utah,  as 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  State 
and  Federal  tenitory.  This  was  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  although  the 
1855  meander  Une  was  somewhat  higher 
than  the  1896  meander  line,  the  level  of 
the  lake  in  1896  was  cyclically  low,  and 
the  1855  meander  line  seemed  to  more 
nearly  represent  the  mean  high  water 
mark  for  the  year  1896, 

It  foUowed  that  from  1896  until  1961. 
It  was  assumed  by  aU  pturtles.  Federal, 
state,  and  private,  that  the  State  of  Utah 
owned  all  the  lake  land  within  the  1855 
meander  line. 

This  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  State  of  Utah  has  gone  ahead  and 


leased  and  sold  some  of  these  lands  to 
private  Individuals.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  fish  and  game  has  spent  sub- 
stantial siuns  of  money  in  developing  a 
number  of  extensive  waterfowl  manage- 
ment areas  on  these  exposed  lands. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  has 
demonstrated  its  beUef  that  these  lands 
were  State-owned  by  purchasing  some 
of  them  from  the  State  of  Utah— in 
the  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge 
area — and  by  providing  moneys  for  the 
purchase  of  other  shorelands  based  on 
the  same  belief,  and  by  also  providing 
funds  for  reimbursement  to  the  State  for 
development  of  waterfowl  areas  on  the 
understanding  and  acknowledgment  that 
such  developments  were  on  State-owned 
land. 

If  matters  had  remained  as  they  were, 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  would  have 
been  imnecessary.  But  serious  disagree- 
ment came  about  because  of  a  ruling  of 
the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior,  dated 
May  31.  1961,  and  affinned  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  February  18,  1963.  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  claim  title  to  all 
of  the  exposed  lands,  and  that  a  new 
survey  should  be  made,  using  the  mean 
high  water  mark  of  the  lake  in  its  present 
low  level  as  the  new  meander  line. 

This  ruling  was  based  on  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  reUction  which  had  been 
recently  applied  by  the  Federal  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  State  of  Washington,  294  F.  2d 
830  <1961).  certiorari  denied.  369  US, 
817,  In  my  opinion,  this  doctrine  has  no 
application  to  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake  what- 
soever. The  distinctions  between  the 
two  situations  are  numerous  and  appar- 
ent.    I  point  out  two  or  three  in  passing: 

First.  The  doctrine  of  reliction  was 
formulated,  in  the  common  law,  so  that 
a  man  who  purchased  property  abutting 
a  navigable  body  of  water  would  not  be 
left  high  and  dry  when  the  waters  re- 
ceded. This  doctrine  has  no  application 
to  our  situation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  need  for  access  to  the  waters 
of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  which  it  does  not 
own. 

Second.  The  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  reliction  to  this  situation  would 
be  unconscionable  because  of  the  fact 
that  for  over  a  himdred  years  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  the  1855 
meander  line  was  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion. The  application  of  a  new  doctrine 
now  has  the  effect  of  unsettling  countless 
legal  acts  which  have  been  taken  on  the 
strength  of  the  first  position. 

Third.  The  doctrine  of  reliction  ap- 
plies only  to  the  natural  recession  of 
water.  The  lake  waters  in  question  have 
receded,  in  large  part  at  least,  because  of 
the  artificial  impoundment  by  man  of 
the  feeder  streams  which  supply  water 
to  the  lake. 

Apart  from  the  legal  principals  in- 
volved, there  are  practical  reasons  why 
title  to  this  land  should  go  to  the  State 
of  Utah. 

First.  As  above  pointed  out,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
develop  this  land  nor  to  encourage  its 
development  by  others.  Its  laws  are  not 
adaptable  to  this  type  of  situation.  To 
leave  title  in  the  Federal  Government 


might  stifle  industrial  development  for 
many  years,  perhaps  for  generaticms  to 
come. 

Second.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  acquire  this  type  of 
land.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  It 
should  divest  itself  of  Isolated  parcels  and 
slivers  of  public  domain  because  such 
lands  are  not  susceptible  to  management 
by  the  Bureau.  Some  of  the  lands  be- 
tween the  1855  meander  line  and  the 
water  s  edge  are  Isolated  and  are  in  odd 
shapes  and  wedges.  Such  a  situation 
presents  to  the  BLM  an  administrative 
headache,  with  no  commensurate  bene- 
fits to  the  Government  nor  to  the  public. 
The  BLM  has  taken  the  position,  again 
and  again,  that  this  thorny  problem 
must  be  settled,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

I  submit  that  H.R.  1791  affords  such 
a  settlement. 

Let  me  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
H.R.  1791  does  not  take  the  position  that 
title  to  the  property  is  irrevocably  con- 
firmed in  the  State  of  Utah.  This  bill 
lays  down  no  precedent  for  future  cases, 
on  the  matter  of  where  title  lies.  This 
bill  takes  the  position  that  a  dispute  has 
arisen  between  the  State  of  Utah  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  Pending  the  reso- 
lution of  that  dispute,  it  Is  prudent  that 
title  be  placed  indisputably  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  so  that  commercial  develop- 
ment might  conunence.  Then  the  parties 
may  proceed  to  coiu-t  to  determine  their 
respecUve  rights.  If  it  should  be  de- 
termined that  the  Federal  Government 
did.  indeed,  have  an  interest  in  the  sur- 
rendered lands,  then  the  State  of  Utah 
will  duly  compensate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, according  to  a  compensation 
schedule  to  be  determined  by  the  parties, 
or.  if  such  is  impossible,  then  by  the 
court. 

This  solution  is  completely  fair,  and 
gives  to  all  parties  ample  opportimlty  to 
argue  their  claims  in  a  court  of  law. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  so- 
called  Submerged  Lands  Act,  43  United 
States  Code  1301.  enacted  in  1953.  has  no 
applicability  to  the  situation  corrected  by 
this  bill.  The  problem  we  are  here  deal- 
ing with  arises  out  of  an  uncertainty  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  rights  vested  in  the 
State  of  Utah  when  it  entered  the  Union 
in  1896.  Whatever  those  rights  may 
have  been,  they  cotild  not  have  been  sub- 
sequently diminished  by  unilateral  act 
of  Congress,  as  far  as  the  State  of  Utah  is 
concerned,  without  violating  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

What  makes  this  legislation  appropri- 
ate is  that  there  is  no  other  remedy,  and 
that  the  resxilts  are  fair  and  equitable. 
If  the  parties  were  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, it  might  be  years  before  title  could 
be  settled  once  and  for  all.  If  the  parties 
desired  to  settle  the  matter  out  of  court, 
there  would  be  serious  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  their  authority  to  do  so. 

The  bill  as  finally  amended  by  the 
committee  meets  the  objection  that  it 
constitutes  a  giveaway.  This  was  the 
basis  for  the  objection  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  present  bill  involves  no 
giveaway.  The  State  of  Utah  will  pay 
for  every  penny  of  value  which  the  courts 
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determine  i-n  due  ajid  owing  to  the  United 
States.  If  any  In  the  meantime, 
U'VH  carl  «f:  moving  off  dead 
where  they  are  now  stalled.  Wealth  and 
jobs  ca.n  be  brought  Into  beinff,  and  a 
most  unf  oriurmt^  controyersy  can  be  aet- 
il"d  arr.icabiy  aid  expeditiously.  I  urge 
t    e  enactmerit  of  HJl.  1791. 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  -leld  such  time  &»  he  may  consume  to 
my   cHieaiTue    from   Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

S«YU)R  1 

Mr  SAYLOR      Mr  Speaker  and  Mem - 

b^-rs  of  the  House,  £U5  a  matter  of  back- 
enund  and  history  for  this  case,  the 
Mormon.s  arrived  in  Utah  in  1847.  which 
wa.s  then  a  portion  of  Mexico.  It  became 
a  part  of  the  Utah  Territory  several  years 
later  and  around  1865.  people  from  the 
Department,  of  the  Interior  were  In  the 
pr  >ces.s  of  maJtlng  a  survey  of  the  land  In 
that  area  to  determine  where  the  mean 
high  water  mark  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  located.  At  that  time  the  then  en- 
r'.h'^ts  ae— V  r!  -spon  a  mean  high  water 
mark  and  becjan  a  survey.  Strange  as  It 
mav  se<>nn.  Ill  years  later  that  survey  li 
still  mt  completed. 

In  1896,  Utah  was  admitted  to  the 
."rtsterhood  of  States.  At  that  time  the 
Un:ted  States  relinquished  to  the  State 
of  Utah  all  of  the  land  under  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  gave  them  title  to  that 
land.  The  height  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
has  varied  It  has  been  up  to  an  eleva- 
f.on  of  4,211 12  feet  In  1872,  and  has 
dropfjed  to  an  alltlme  low  in  1963  of 
4  19!'^  feet  or  a  difference  In  elevation 
of  approximately  20  feet. 

The  am->unt  of  acreage  between  the 
elevation  of  the  meander  line  In  1855  and 
the  present  time  Is  approximately  600,- 
000  acre.'^  Both  the  State  of  Utah  and 
the  United  States  from  the,  time  that 
Utah  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1896 
djwn  until  1961  operated  under  the 
theory  that  the  State  of  Utah  owned  all 
of  the  lands  on  the  sea  side  of  the  mean- 
der line  OS  established  in  1855  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  owned  the  lands 
ab"ve  ".hat  line. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Ur.lu'd  States  In  a  case  involving  lands 
111  another  State,  applied  the  doctrine 
of  reliction.  That  doctrine  Is  that  where 
the  *atpr  recedes,  the  land  ijelongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  adjacent  to  It. 
I:  d.jes  not  follow  the  title  of  those  who 
o-.vr.ed  It  under  the  water. 

Now  Mr  Speaker,  from  1896  until 
1961.  by  this  mutual  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Sute  of  Utah,  the  U.S.  Government 
bought  on  a  number  ot  occasions  areas 
on  the  seaside  of  the  1865  meajoder  Une. 
and  pa;d  the  SUte  of  Utah  the  appro- 
priate value  for  those  ^rn^g 

Since  1361  It  has  hnoa  InpoMlble  for 
the  state  of  Ltah  and  the  United  States 
to  .settle  thus  land  di^pute. 

The  purpfjse  of  :;  ..^  ^t:  pending  before 
u.s  today  l.s  '.o  a-T:vf.  ,,  a  means  of  set- 
tling thi.s  di.^putf  Ti!-*  :s  not  the  only 
m.nnncr  in  which  this  case  could  be  set- 
t!»d,  but  It  is  a  method,  and  I  believe  It  Is 
a  rery  fair  method. 

.='ome  people  have  stated.  "Why  do  you 
not  :  u;;  a  survey  on  the  land  where  the 
water  was  in  1896?" 


WeU.  I  can  only  teU  you  that  If  tbej 
ran  a  surrey  on  that  land  the  beet  aetl- 
mates  are  that  it  would  oast  us  about 
$800,000 

Also,  .some  ;.,  said  "Why  do  you  not 
run  a  survey  where  the  water  is  now 
down  at  one  of  Its  allUme  lows?"  The 
figure  there  Is  at>oat  (575,000.  But  to 
complete  the  1855  line  will  only  cost 
about  $25,000 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  advise  his 
colleagues  as  to  perhaps  the  difference 
In  the  cost  of  survey  based  upon  the  1896 
Une.  and  the  value  of  the  lands  today? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  all  probability,  if 
the  Iimd  Is  to  be  sold  at  $1.25  an  acre, 
which  Is  the  usual  going  price  for  most  of 
the  land  in  this  area,  the  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey of  a  line  In  1896  would  exceed  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides Is  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
give  title  to  this  land  to  the  SUte  of  Utah 
on  the  seaward  side  of  the  1855  line. 
They  wUl  complete  the  survey  and  thai 
allow  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  go  Into 
court  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
State  of  Utah  owns  the  land  or  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  owns  it, 
and  will  ascertain  its  fair  market  value. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
that  there  is  a  justiciable  issue  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
State  of  Utah.  This  bUl  provides  for  set- 
tlement inamedlately  of  the  land  title. 
and  leaves  the  question  of  the  value  and 
title  to  the  land  to  be  set  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
bill  will  be  enacted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  ruies  wUI 
be  siispended  and  the  House  will  pass  this 
bill,  and  that  our  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  Cajjitol  will  accept  this  version. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tias  ex- 
plained this  bill  with  great  clarity  and 
erudition,  and  both  on  ttUs  and  previous 
oocarions  the  gentiecuui  has  been  very 
helpful,  and  has  made  very  substantial 
contributions  In  regard  to  this  matter.  I 
would  like  t-  Lake  trj  ipportunlty  to 
thank  the  geiiijema-,  :-u:i\  P<'nn8ylvanta 
The  SPKAKE;  ;,r  ,  >-mpore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  quf.sti.  :  ;^  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJl.  1719,  as  ameiKled. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rides  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  pturtyl 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINAUfc  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseat  for  the  immediate 
oonslderaUon  of  the  bill  S.  265,  a  dmii^ 
blU  to  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  Senate 
bUL 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la 
there  objection  to  the  reqitaei  of  the 
•entleman  from  Colorado? 

latere  was  no  objeettei&. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUI  u 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bo%ae  0/ 
Representattvet  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Oongreaa  as»emt>led,  Tb«t  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Um  Interior  uh^l  convey  to  Um  Statt 
of  Utah  by  qultcl&lm  deed  all  right.  Utle. 
and  latereet  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
lying  'below  the  meander  line  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  In  arach  State,  as  duly  surveyed 
heretofore  or  In  accordance  with  section  4  o< 
thU  Act.  whether  such  landi  now  are  or  ic 
the  future  may  become  uncovered  by  the 
rec«M<on  of  the  waters  o(  oald  lake :  Provided. 
hovjever.  That  tbe  provlsloas  of  this  Act 
ahaU  not  affect  (1)  any  valid  existing  rlghu 
or  Interests,  If  any.  ol  any  person,  partner- 
ship, association,  corporation,  or  other  non- 
goremmental  entity,  In  or  to  any  of  the 
lands  within  and  behyw  said  Miander  line,  or 
(i)  any  lands  within  the  Bear  River  Migra- 
tory Bird  ttttaaa  and  the  Webw  Baaln  Fed- 
eral  reclamation  project. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  contain  an  express  reservation  to 
the  United  States  of  aU  subsurface  mlnersl 
depoelts  In  the  Federal  hmda  below  th» 
meander  line  of  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  water- 
line  eg  the  lake  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  together  with  the  rtght  to  proe- 
pect  for,  mlxM.  and  remove  the  saina.  Tbe 
minerals  thus  reserved  shall  thereupon  be 
withdrawn  from  appropriation  tinder  the 
public  land  laws  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  mining  laws,  but  said  mineral*. 
In  tbe  discretion  ot  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
tnterlor.  may  be  disposed  of  vmder  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  mineral  t*nm|r)g  uwb 
that  he  deems  appropriate:  Provided,  That 
any  such  lease  shall  not  be  InoonslBtent.  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  other  tises  of  said  lands  by  the 
State  of  Utah,  its  grantees,  leasees,  or 
permittees. 

Sac.  8.  As  a  oondltloo  of  the  conveyance 
aattkorlaad  tn  section  1  of  this  Act,  and  ic 
oonatderatton  thereoT.  (a)  the  State  of  Dtah 
shall,  upon  the  express  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Its  legislature,  convey  to  the  United  SUtes 
by  quitclaim  deed  an  of  Its  right,  title,  and 
Interest  In  lands  upland  from  the  meander 
line,  which  lands  tbe  State  may  claim  by 
reason  ot  aald  lands  having  been,  or  which 
may  hereafter  become,  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  Oraat  Salt  Lake,  aod  (b>  the  State 
of  Utah  sfaaU  pay  to  the  SecreUry  ot  the 
Interior  an  amount  apprn »1  mating  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands,  or  In  lieu  thereoT 
may  grant  to  the  United  States  interests  In 
lands,  mineral  rtghta,  Including  thoee  be- 
neath the  Ukebed.  or  release  laiul  selection 
rlglita  ot  oaraparable  value,  or  a  combination 
thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Oellcted  Lands  Commission  created 
under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  complete  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  land  survey  necessary  to 
close  the  existing  meander  line  of  the  said 
Oreat  Salt  Lake. 

Sec.  h.  Peadli^  resolution  of  the  amount 
and  manner  ot  compensation  by  the  State 
of  Utah  to  the  United  States  as  provided 
herein,  the  State  of  Utah  Is  authorized  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  issue  permlto,  U- 
oefiees,  and  leases  covering  such  of  theee 
lands  ae  the  State  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  further  the  development  ot  tbe 
water  reeourees  of  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  or 
for  other  purpoeee.  on  terms  and  conditions 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
T^»e  State  of  Utah,  by  an  express  act  of  Its 
legtelature,  or  by  written  aaauranoe  of  the 
appropriately   authorlaed   oflleiel  or  agency 

minister  the  lands,  for  the  pvipoeea  set  forth 
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above.  In  the  manner  of  a  trustee  and  any 
proceeds  so  derived  by  the  State  of  Utah 
shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  until  com- 
pensation for  the  full  value  of  said  lands 
as  herein  provided  is  made.  Such  proceeds 
paid  to  the  United  States  shall  t>e  to  the 
credit  of  the  State  of  Utah  as  part  of  the 
compensation  for  which  provision  Is  made 
herein. 

Ssc.  6. (a)  In  order  to  resolve  expeditiously 
the  Issue  of  appropriate  consideration  to  be 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
Utah  for  the  lands  described  In  section  1  of 
this  Act.  there  is  eetabllshed  a  commission  to 
to  be  known  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Rellcted 
Lands  Commission,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Commission." 

(b)  The  CoDunission  shall  consist  of  three 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  One  person  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

(2)  One  person  to  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah;  and 

(3)  One  person,  who  shall  be  chairman 
of  tbe  Commission,  to  be  selected  by  the 
other  two. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  which  occurs  on  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers  or  func- 
Uons  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Two  members  of  the  Oommlaslon  shall 
constitute  a  quorxim. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
olBcers  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
the  State  of  Utah  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation tn  addition  to  that  received  as 
such  officers  or  employees,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subfilstence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  of  Utah  shall  receive 
150  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
Btstencc,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(g)  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  met  and  shared  equally  by  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Utah. 

Sec  7  (a)  The  Oonunlsslon  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  lands  which  are 
the  subject  of  tills  Act.  giving  consideration 
to,  among  other  factors  it  deems  pertinent. 
(I)  the  present  ownership  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  thte  Act;  (11)  the  right  of  the  State 
to  approximately  one-ninth  of  thoee  lands 
as  school  sections,  when  surveyed;  (lU)  the 
present  ownership  of  the  State  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  lake  and  thoee  of  Its  bed  and 
nibeoll;  and  (iv)  the  relationship  of  the 
land  area  to  the  development  of  such  re- 
sources. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  or  prevent  the  Oommlssion 
from  giving  consideration  to  any  other  fac- 
tors it  deems  pertinent  to  an  equitable  reoo- 
luUon  of  the  question  of  the  proper  consid- 
eration to  be  paid  by  the  State  of  Utah  to  the 
tJnlted  Stotes  for  such  lands, 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  its  find- 
ing and  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
copies  thereof  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, together  with  his  comments  thereon. 
The  Secretary  shall,  after  the  expiration  of 
sixty  calendar  days  from  tbe  date  of  such 
transmission  (which  sixty  days,  however, 
shall  not  Include  days  on  which  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain)  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  execute  the  conveyance 
herein    authorized    provided    that    neither 


House  of  Congress  has  disapproved  by  reso- 
lution the  proposed  compensation. 

(c)  In  the  event  title  of  the  subject  lands 
does  not  vest  In  the  State  of  Utah,  then  any 
valid  permits,  licenses,  and  leases  issued  by 
the  State  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  deemed  permits,  licenses,  and  leases  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  thereof. 

AMEKDMENT    OFTESEO    BT    MX.    ASPINAtl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Aspinall:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  265, 
and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1791.  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

"That,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  convey  to  the  State  of  Utah  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  tbe  United  States 
In  and  to  the  lands  forn»erly  covered  by  the 
waters  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake  which  are  within 
the  meander  line  of  said  lake  as  determined 
by  public  land  surveys  heretofore  made  and 
by  such  additional  surveys,  to  be  made  here- 
after, as  are  necessary  to  close  said  line,  or 
in  and  to  such  part  of  said  lands  as  the  State 
may  elect.  The  conveyance  herein  directed 
shall  be  absolute  and  shall  take  effect  Im- 
mediately upon  execution  of  the  Instrument 
of  conveyance  by  the  Secretary  but  the  Sec- 
retary may,  at  any  time  thereafter,  accept  a 
relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  tbe 
State's  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  any 
or  all  of  the  lands  conveyed. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  conveyance  otherwise  directed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  that  the  State  of 
Utah,  acting  by  or  pursuant  to  an  express 
act  of  its  legislature — 

"(a) undertakes  to  pay  to  the  United  States, 
if  It  Is  Judicially  determined  that  the  United 
States  now  has  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in 
and  to  any  or  all  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed, 
90  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value,  as 
of  the  date  of  conveyance,  of  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  conveyed  and  not  thereafter  re- 
linquished, such  value  to  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  per- 
sons authorized  to  act  on  their  behalf,  inso- 
far as  such  agreement  is  possible,  or  by  the 
court.  If  and  to  the  extent  that  such  agree- 
ment Is  not  possible; 

"(b)  disclaims  any  right,  title,  or  Interest 
or  claim  of  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  and  to 
the  lands  held  by  the  United  States  within 
or  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Bear  River 
Migratory  Bird  Refuge  and  the  Weber  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project; 

"(c)  disclaims  any  right,  title,  or  Interest 
or  any  claim  of  right,  title,  or  interest  In 
and  to  lands  which  are  not  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  or  which 
are  relinquished  In  accordance  therewith, 
whether  inside  or  outside  the  meander  line 
herelnt)efore  described,  and  which  may  here- 
tofore have  been  covered  by  the  waters  of 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  or  may  hereafter  become 
covered  by  thoee  waters:  Prorided,  That  this 
disclaimer  shall  not  be  held  to  extend  to  any 
lands  which  have  heretofore  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  acquired  by  the  State  or  any 
of  Its  political  subdivisions  from  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  sections  6,  7.  8,  and  12 
of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1894  (28  Stat.  109), 
or  from  the  United  States  or  any  other  party 
holding  lawful  title  thereto  by  purchase, 
donation,  exchange,  foreclosure,  or  condem- 
nation: 

"(d)  agrees  that  all  rights  of  the  State 
under  any  lease,  license,  permit,  or  con- 
tract of  sale  by  it  pertaining  to  land  which 
it  does  not  elect  to  have  conveyed  to  it  or 
which  It  relinquishes  shall  pass  to  tbe  United 
States  and  that  it  will  account  for  all  rents, 
royalties,  and  profits  hereafter  received  by  It 
from  such  leases,  licenses,  permits,  or  con- 


tracts of  sale  and,  further,  that  if  It  Is  Judi- 
cially determined  that  the  United  States 
now  has  right,  title,  or  interest  in  and  to 
some  or  all  of  the  lands  conveyed  to  the 
State,  the  rights  of  the  State  under  any 
lease,  license,  permit,  or  contract  of  sale 
pertaining  to  oil  and  gas  in  the  lands  with 
respect  to  which  It  has  been  so  determined 
shall  pass  to  the  United  States  and  that  it 
will  account  to  the  United  States  for  all 
rents,  royalties,  and  profits  hereafter  re- 
ceived by  it  from  such  leases,  licensee,  per- 
mits, and  contracts  of  sale;  and 

"(e)  consents  to  and  accepts  all  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  directed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  contain  an  ex- 
press reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all 
oil  and  gas  in  the  lands  conveyed,  together 
with  the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  extract, 
and  remove  tbe  same  and  to  permit  others  so 
to  do  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Said  reservation,  however, 
shaU  cease  to  be  of  any  force  or  effect  with 
respect  to  any  lands  in  and  to  which  it  Is 
Judicially  determined,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, the  United  States  does  not  have  right, 
title,  or  interest.  If  it  is  Judicially  deter- 
mined that  the  United  States  has  no  right, 
title,  or  Interest  in  or  to  some  or  all  of  the 
lands  in  question,  the  rigbu  of  tbe  United 
States  under  any  lease  that  may  theretofore 
have  been  granted  under  said  mineral  leasing 
laws  with  respect  to  thoee  lands  shall  pass 
to  the  State  of  Utah  and  there  shall  be  paid 
to  said  State  90  per  centum  of  all  moneys 
hereafter  paid  to  the  United  States  under 
such  leases  minus  whatever  portion  thereof 
has  otherwise  been  paid  to  the  State  In  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law,  Every  lease, 
license,  or  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  contain  provi- 
sions designed  to  assure  as  fuU  use  as  pos- 
sible of  tbe  lands  Involved  by  the  State,  Its 
grantees,    lessees,    and    permittees. 

"Sxc.  4.  In  order  to  secure  an  expeditious 
Judicial  determination  of  Issues  in  contro- 
versy which  arise  under  sections  2  and  3  of 
tills  Act  and  depend  upon  a  like  determina- 
tion of  the  controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Utah  concerning  the 
present  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  or  the  State  in  and  to  the  lands  con- 
veyed OT-  to  be  conveyed  to,  and  not  relin- 
quished by,  the  State  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  directed  to  institute 
suit  against  tbe  State  in  such  manner  and 
before  such  court  having  Jurisdiction  In  the 
premises  as  will  serve  to  secure  a  determina- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  issues  and  of  matters 
related  thereto.  If  such  suit  Is  not  com- 
menced on  or  before  the  ninetieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  conveyance  directed  to  be  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  to  be  made  a  party 
defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  State  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion in  tbe  premises  and  designed  Xo  secure  a 
determination  of  the  aforesaid  Issues  and 
matters  related  thereto  Is  hereby  given. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  If  the  State  of  Utah  elects  to 
have  conveyed  to  it  all  of  the  lands  within 
the  meander  line  described  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  complete  the  existing  survey  thereof  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  closing  the  meander 
line  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  following,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  level 
of  Oreat  Salt  Lake  as  It  was  In  1S6S.  If  the 
State  elects  to  have  conveyed  to  It  less  than 
all  the  lands  within  said  meander  line  or 
relinquishes  some  of  tbe  lands  conveyed  to 
It,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  to  such  sur- 
veys as  may  be  necessary  in  the  circum- 
stances. In  either  event,  he  la  authorized  to 
accept  such  donations  as  the  State  may  ten- 
der in  order  to  expedite  the  work  involved. 

"(b)  In  order  to  simplify  administration 
by  the  State  of  lands  conveyed  to.  and  not 
relinquished  by.  it  and  by  the  United  States 
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m  lands  rftalned  by.  or  relinquished  to.  It 
under  'his  Art  the  Secretary  ta  auttoorteed 
to  adj'iat  ;n  nrr(yr<iMno»  with  the  terms  o* 
»TK-h  itgrMnifr.t  iith  the  State  ae  he  may 
enter  Into  thi"  boundary  between  Dtah's 
lands  and  the  "-;'»;  state*  lands  to  con- 
firm V)  ■K-^,!'-:  ":-<.;• -HectlMi,  or  quarter- 
i»e<-!!on  llnr-^  *i<-  '':  ■'.'d  States  holding  the 
whole  nf  HT. V  »p«~f-.  r,  k,3i(  section,  or  quar- 
'-^r  :»e<-t:TTi  a<i  *r!"»  -.loo  —.«▼  't*  In  whtch  half 
or  mc>re  than  rialf  'l.f  >  '<»  i^"  would,  in  any 
even:  be  !ti  and  the  i'a'e  noldlng  the  whole 
ot  any  *e<  t:.>n  half  section  or  quarter  sec- 
tion, as  the  caae  may  he.  In  which  more  than 
half  the  acreage  would  otherwise  be  it*. 

"(c)  Am  full  or  partial  payment  by  the 
State  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
under  the  provlstons  of  this  Act,  tike  Secre- 
tary ta  authnrlzed  to  acuept  a  grant  ot  In- 
teresti  in  lands  or  mlneval  rights  (Including 
lar.dB  and  mir.pr-.;  r'.ihts  beneath  the  bed  ot 
Oreat  Salt  L.-.k'- .  »(;!■  ■  the  State  owns  or  a 
rel!nq^r.(i;  ment  bv  f.htr  State  of  lawful  land 
seleru'.n  rvh"«  which  tt  has  not  yet  azer- 
rised  if  ;r:  r.;«  ('irik"Ti»rit  th»  aoce|>tanee  of 
siK'h  .TrantR  ,r  ->.;;,.  q,  shmenu  will  be  bene- 
flrlaj  and  u»<-1-.  '■  ■  t  •■  Valted  States.  Aitii 
^urh  Brant  ir  mr.  .-r-.  shment.  If  accepted 
b7  the  Sef-r«t.4rv  shH.l  be  taken  at  not  mora 
th.in  'fie  fair  msiritet  ralue  of  the  Interests 
fonvey>>d   or   rf.inqulshed. 

Set  6  i  •  No  conTeyance  by  the  United 
3*Hteii  to  thp  State  of  Utah  under  this  Act 
and  no  el^NTTinn  bv  the  State  to  have  con- 
veyed t(,  !t  >>w  thHn  all  the  lands  described 
m  »he  Rr«t  w^tion  of  this  Act  and  no  relin- 
quishment bv  the  State  of  any  lands  which 
are  rnnvevod  to  tt  under  this  Act  sbatl  affect 
or  preudirp  m  any  way  whataoevsr,  lawtxU 
ciaiiTi.-f  -r  va.  :  existing  rights,  titles,  or  tn- 
f'r-wts  -.r  ir.v  aird  party  in  and  to  the  lands 
■ifT-rted  b7  that  oooveyanoe.  election,  or  re- 
!'.nq':lshment 

b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  shall 
honor  a:  d  carry  out  the  terms  of  any  leaaa, 
license,  permit,  or  contract  of  sale  hereto- 
fore mil  le  -)v  '.he  State  of  Utah  tn  accord- 
ance wit^  -a  dws  which  pass  to  the  United 
states  under  section  2.  subsection  (d)  of 
thi«  Ac'  and  the  State  of  Utah  shall  honor 
and  r-M.rr7  out  the  terms  of  any  lease,  li- 
cense ir  p/Tirm  of  the  United  States  granted 
in  a.-cordance  with  Its  laws  which  pass  to 
'he  s-.ate  under  section  S  of  this  Act." 

The  amendment  wa«  agreed   to. 

The  Senate  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
".\  bin  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  State  of  Utah  of  the  Interests  of  the 
Ulnlted  States  In  certain  lands  within  the 
meander  line  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  for  the 
ud:r  lal  settlement  of  a  controversy  re- 
s;)»?rtrif   th'>  s.<tr!  e,  and  for  other  pur- 

.*.  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  House  bill.  HJl.  1791.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


IV\TT.-\TION  FOR  THE  1972  WIN'l'KR 
OLYMPIC  GAMES  TO  BE  HELD  IN 

UTATi 

Mr  FASCrLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
Ui  s'a,-;;>end  the  ruiea  and  pass  the  Senate 
conrurrerit  rt-solutlon  <8.  Con.  Rea.  71) 
to  approve  <i*>ip<  tmjf  of  the  UB.  Olympic 
Committee  and  to  stipport  Its  recom- 
mendations that  trie  State  of  Utah  be 
designated  as  the  site  for  the  1972  Olym- 
pic ?ames. 

The  Cerk  read  as  foUows: 
S.  Cow.  Kas.  71 

Whereas    Utah    has    been    chosen    by   the 
United    States    Olrmpic    Oommtttee    as    the 


United  States  nocBlnee  for  slta  of  the  1V73 

winter  Olymple  games*,  and 

Whereas  broadened  pssUctpatlon  la  winter 
Olympics  by  nearly  an  nations  as  well  as 
the  Increaslnc  attendance  at  winter  Olympics 
by  sports  Kxrers  from  all  over  the  world  Is 
servtag  to  further  international  good  will; 
and 

Whereas  Utah's  spectacular  natural  and 
manmade  winter  sports  facilities  unlqutiy 
qualify  It  as  the  location  of  the  winter  Olym- 
ptlc  games;  and 

Whereas  Salt  Lake  City  Is  both  a  national 
and   International   transportation   hub;    and 

Whereas  Salt  Lake  City  also  offers  ample 
excellent  hotel  and  laotel  aooommodatlons 
only  half  an  hour's  drive  on  all-weather 
roads  to  several  winter  sports  sites:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  tk«  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concvrrinfi) ,  That  the  Oongrees 
hereby  expresses  Its  approval  of  the  selectloa 
ckf  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  and 
supports  Its  recommendation  to  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Cocnmlttee  meeting  la 
April  of  this  year  In  Italy,  that  the  State  at 
Utah  be  designated  as  the  site  for  the  1973 
winter  Olympic  games. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr,  Al- 
BXXT).    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascill] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascill). 

Mr.  FA6CELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
came  out  of  our  committee  unanimously. 
To  explain  It  I  would  ask  the  coauthor  of 
the  resolution  on  the  House  side,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Kikg]  and  now  yield  to  him  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 71,  which  is  now  before  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  which 
was  substituted,  with  my  consent,  for  my 
own  House  Joint  Resolution  805.  The 
aforesaid  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
other  body  on  March  15.  1866.  Tbe 
House  Subcommittee  on  International 
Orguilzatlons  and  Movements  on  March 
23,  and  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  March  31,  gave  unanimous 
support  to  a  favorable  report  on  the  res- 
olution. 

This  resolution  expresses  congressional 
approval  of  the  action  taken  by  the  UJS. 
Olympics  Committee  in  recommending 
that  the  State  of  Utah  be  selected  by  the 
IntemaUonal  Selection  Committee  as  the 
site  of  the  1972  Winter  Olympics.  Inas- 
much as  the  latter  committee  meets  In 
the  last  week  of  April  in  Rome.  Italy,  the 
need  for  immediate  action  is  apparent 
I  am  grateful  for  the  consideration  which 
has  been  given  to  us.  In  view  of  this  fact 
This  resolution  asks  for  no  money.  It 
involves  no  Government  commitment, 
either  legal  or  financial.  It  merely  makes 
it  possible  for  those  who  represent  the 
United  States  before  the  International 
Selection  Committee  to  employ  the  addi- 
tional argument  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  favors  their  position. 


The  location  of  the  Winter  Olympic 
Games  rotates.  In  the  past  18  years  the 
games  have  been  held  at  Cortina  dam- 
pezzo.  Iti^.  1958;  Squaw  Valley.  United 
States  of  America.  1960;  and  Innsbruck, 
Austria.  1964. 

In  196«,  Grenoble,  France  will  be  host 
to  the  winter  Olmplad.  Tradition  sug- 
gests that  the  1972  games  should  be  in 
North  America — hopefully  In  the  United 
States. 

Utahans  were  very  pleased  when  the 
Olympic  Selection  Committee  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  about  3 
months  ago,  selected  the  State  of  Utah 
as  this  Nation's  recommended  site.  This 
selection  was  made  after  carefully  con- 
sidering several  other  possibilities.  The 
choice  was  made  by  a  panel  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  experts  who  went  into  the  mat- 
ter in  great  detail:  I  feel  It  fair  to  say 
that  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

I  cannot  resist  mentioning  some  of  the 
reasons  that  make  Utah  a  great  choice, 
however,  and  to  Invite  all  my  colleagues 
to  visit  our  beautiful  mountains  to  see 
for  themselves. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  skiers 
have  already  been  to  the  Utah  resorts 
and  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  our 
skiing.  . 

Let  me  just  briefly  remind  you  of  a 
few  Important  facts  about  Utah  that  re- 
late to  this  matter. 

Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  the  SUte 
of  Utah  is  located  in  a  mountain-ringed 
bowl  4.266  feet  above  sea  level.  The  met- 
ropolitan area  has  a  population  of  nearly 
one-half  million.  The  Wasatch  Ranee 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  east  of  the 
city,  the  Oqulrrh  Range  and  the  famed 
Great  Salt  Lake  lie  west  and  north. 

Since  settlement  in  1847  by  the  Mor- 
mon pioneers.  Salt  Lake  City  has  devel- 
oped as  the  travel  and  cultural  "cross- 
rotuls  of  the  West." 

Salt  Lake's  modem  jet  airport  trans- 
continental railroad  depots,  bus  termi- 
nals and  Interstate  highway  networks 
serve  Utah's  great  skiing  resorts  during 
the  winter  months.  When  the  snow 
melts,  this  modem  transportation  net- 
work brings  tourists  to  nearby  Ydlow- 
Btone,  Zion,  Bryce,  and  Grand  Canyon 
National  Parks — all  within  a  day's  driv- 
ing time  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Increasingly  since  1930,  Salt  Lake  has 
served  as  port  of  entry  and  entertain- 
ment center  for  thousands  of  skiers  who 
come  to  Utah  to  enjoy  the  "greatest 
show  on  earth"  in  the  nearby  Wasatch 
Mountains. 

Metropolitan  Salt  Lake  is  unique 
among  cities  in  the  western  United 
States.  Hotels,  lodges,  restaurant.<;, 
shops,  galleries,  museums,  and  theaters 
are  less  than  30  minutes  from  all  major 
ski  slopes. 

Due  to  its  role  as  a  winter  and  sum- 
mer vacation  center  and  its  function  as 
world  headquarters  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  Salt  I^Uce  Is  cosmopolitan.  Its 
residents  are  friendly,  many  are  Un- 
gxilsts;  and  the  city  has  a  deserred  repu- 
tation as  a  major  center  for  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

The  ski  resorts  of  Alta,  Brighton,  SoU- 
tude.  SiK>w  Basin,  and  Park  CUy.  with 
ski  slopes  of  championship  caUto&r.  have 
24  diairlins  and  gondolas,  many  fine 
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lodges,  chalets,  and  restaurant  facilities 
built  at  a  cost  of  over  $21  million. 

All  ski  areas  are  accessible  by  a  net- 
work of  paved  highways  from  Salt  Lake 
City.  Just  14  air  miles  from  the  city 
center,  the  ski  resorts  can  be  reached  in 
30  minutes  by  auto  or  bus  from  the 
heart  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

By  1970  all  resorts  wil  be  intercon- 
nected by  a  series  of  gondolas,  lifts,  and 
tramways.  The  first  link  of  this  system 
will  connect  Heber  City,  Alta,  and 
Brighton  with  a  jig-back  tramway  and 
two  gondolas.  Construction  of  this  link 
is  assured  by  a  $2  million  bond  issue  ap- 
proved by  the  1965  Utah  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mayor  J.  Bracken  Lee,  Utah  Governor 
Calvin  L.  Rampton,  and  the  tliree-mem- 
ber  Salt  Lake  County  Commission  have 
pledged  firm  support  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  bid  for  the  1972  Winter  Olympic 
Gaines.  All  members  of  the  Utah  dele- 
gation, two  from  each  party,  vigorously 
support  this  resolution. 

Facilities  are  presently  available  for 
all  of  the  following  events:  Men's  and 
ladies'  slalom,  men's  and  ladles'  giant 
slalom,  men's  and  ladies'  downhill  races, 
speed  skating,  figure  skating,  cross  coun- 
try, and  biathelon. 

Additional  facilities  being  built  or  to 
be  constructed  include  a  new  $17  million 
civic  auditorium-sports  arena  complex,  a 
70-90  meter  ski  Jump,  luge,  and  bobsled 
runs. 

Privately  developed  ski  facilities  on 
the  Wasatch  front  area  are  valued  at 
over  $50  million.  Another  $5  million 
worth  will  be  built  in  the  next  5  years. 

There  are  excellent  accommodations 
for  the  visiting  at2iletes  at  historic  Port 
Douglas  and  at  the  university. 

To  meet  housing  needs  of  other  visitors, 
Salt  Lake  City  now  has  97  major  hotels 
and  motels,  and  others  are  being  planned. 
Conservative  estimates  are  that  by  1972 
there  will  be  53.000  tourist  accommoda- 
tions within  a  40-miIe  radius  cf  the  city's 
business  district. 

Purthennore,  our  area  Is  very  fortunate 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  experience  In 
organizing  events  of  this  kind. 

Salt  Lake  City  has  been  a  sports- 
minded  community  since  Utah  became 
the  45th  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  U.S.  amateur  ski  jumping 
championships  were  here  as  early  as 
1936,  Hundreds  of  ski  races  sanctioned 
by  national  and  International  bodies  have 
been  held  in  Salt  Lake's  four  ski  areas. 
The  famous  Bonneville  speed  trials  are 
held  here  annually.  NCAA  tennis,  track 
and  field,  basketball,  and  skiing  cham- 
pionships have  been  held  in  Utah,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

Each  year  the  Mormon  Church  holds 
the  world's  largest  basketball  tournament 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  M-Men  basket- 
ball championships  brings  teams  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  Utah, 

Other  national  sports  events  are  sched- 
uled In  the  future.  The  National  A-A.U. 
synchronized  swimming  meet  will  be  held 
here  this  AprU,  The  national  handball 
tournament  wUl  be  here  in  1966. 

Oood   experience   in   the   day-to-day 

handling  of  the  winter  Olympic  games 

''as  acquired  when  many  Salt  Inker's 

worked  on  the  1900  winter  CMymplc  games 
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at  Squaw  Valley.  Salt  Lake  Is  equipped 
with  professional  people  who  can  handle 
any  large  sports  event.  Including  the 
winter  Olympic  games  of  1972. 

Of  course,  the  main  items  in  the  formu- 
la for  any  winter  sports  program  tu^  the 
weather  and  the  terrain 

Here  are  some  vital  statistics  about  the 
area: 

Salt  Lake  City:  BevaUon,  4,266  feet;  av- 
erage temperature  ranges  for  dates  of  games 
(February  25  to  March  6).  23*  to  42*  P.; 
average  temperature  ranges  at  ski  areas  (ele- 
vation 8,700  feet),  8*  to  33*  F.;  avemge  snow 
depth  at  ski  area,  81  Inches. 

February  In  Utah  usually  provides 
enough  stormy  days  to  maintain  snow 
depth,  but  enough  hours  of  sunshine  to 
make  outdoor  activities  very  pleasant. 
There  are  over  10  hours  of  daylight  on  the 
average  February  day  at  our  latitude 
with  light  winds — 8.2  m.p.h. — and  com- 
fortable humidity — 60  percent. 

Let  me  again  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  entire  State  for  the  courtesy  you  have 
shown  us  in  considering  this  resolution 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlonan  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Burton  ]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
heartily  concur  and  endorse  everything 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah,  has  said  about  this  bid. 

As  a  skier  myself,  I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  the  facilities 
that  were  described  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Knta]  are  wonderful. 
They  are  among  the  greatest  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  thing  that  win  be  unique  about  the 
Winter  Olympics  In  Utah  Is  the  snow. 
In  the  high  mountain  country  we  have 
a  dry  snow  that  makes  for  a  wonderful 
powder.  It  is  not  like  the  snow  you  have 
in  Ohio  or  Maryland,  for  example,  where 
it  ts  wet  and  heavy.  It  will  be  delightful 
and  we  certainly  urge  you  to  partldpate 
with  us  In  1972  when  the  Olympics  come 
to  Utah. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  suppose  that  you 
can  entice  the  Secretary  of  Etefense,  Mr. 
McNamara,  to  spend  his  money  in  Utah 
Instead  of  in  the  Swiss  Alps  if  this  reso- 
lution is  adopted? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  would  like 
to  Invite  him  to  come  back  again.  He 
has  been  there  before  and  has  spent  a 
little  money,  and  we  were  very  glad  to 
get  it,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence  to  tbe  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  that  they  spend  their 
money  In  the  United  States,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Secretary  went  over  to 
Switzerland  to  the  Alps  to  ski  and  spend 
his  money  there  this  year,  further  con- 
tributing to  unbalancing  our  interna- 
tional accounts. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  cunning  observation. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  brings  this  joint  resolution  to  the 
House  floor,  I  am  pleased  that  we  got 
some  assurance  from  the  gentlemen  from 
Utah  and  the  sponsors  who  were  before 
the  subcommittee  that  this  resolution  is 
not  going  to  cost  the  Federal  Government 
any  part  of  the  money  that  was  spent  on 
the  winter  games  at  Squaw  Valley  a  few 
years  ago  out  in  California. 

The  Califomians  really  did  weU  at  the 
Federal  trough.    They  got  about  $4,400.- 

000  of  the  Federal  taxpayers'  money  in 
one  way  and  another,  and  they  still  have 
the  benefit  of  a  pavilion  that  was  built 
out  there.  I  trust  that  the  Members  from 
Utah  are  not  going  to  do  what  the  Cali- 
fomians did  when  their  authorization 
was  passed.  I  would  not  say  they  delib- 
erately misled  us,  but  along  the  line  we 
were  given  the  Impression  that  the  Squaw 
Valley  deal  was  not  going  to  cost  the 
Federal  taxpayers  very  much  money. 

I  say  again  we  wound  up  with  a  bin  of 
$4,400,000. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentlemen  from  Utali 
who  are  here  on  behalf  of  this  bUl  today 
that  I  am  going  to  be  watching  when  the 
appropriation  bills  come  in,  if  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Congress  at 
that  time,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  going 
to  see  a  request  for  any  substantial  part 
of  $4,400,000. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  rentteman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that 
we  are  most  grateful  for  the  kind  words 
that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  for  this 
project  on  this  and  on  other  occasions. 

1  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  people  of 
Utah  are  known  for  their  frugality,  and 
although  this  resolution  calls  for  not  a 
penny,  if  money  should  be  spent  at  a 
later  date — and  that,  of  course,  will  be 
another  hurdle  that  we  will  have  to  cross 
at  that  time — I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  every  penny  is  well  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  you  to  have  a  lot 
of  fun  at  the  Winter  Olympics  out  in 
Utah.  I  hope  that  your  Invitation  to  the 
Olympic  Committee  Is  accepted.  I  want 
you  to  have  a  lot  of  fun,  but  I  don't  want 
you  to  take  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try for  a  joy  ride  at  the  same  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur 
in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  BOND  WEEK 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution  tH,J.  Res.  837) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  April  17,  1966,  as 
"State  and  Municipal  Bond  Week." 
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The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreis  assembled,  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  be- 
ginning April  17,  1966.  as  "State  and  Munici- 
pal Bond  Week",  In  recognition  ol  the  role 
that  State  and  municipal  bonds  play  in 
building  a  better  community. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr    HUTCHINSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

demarid  a  second. 

ThQ  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    The  gen- 
tleman fn^m  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  nationwide  public  education 
program  on  the  role  of  municipal  bonds 
in  providing  for  public  improvements 
•Ai:i  be  conducted  the  week  of  April  17 
to  23.  1966,  by  the  Investment  Bankers 
.A.'^.sociation  of  America,  This  week  will 
be  known  as  State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Week,  the  theme  of  which  Is  "Municipal 
Bonds — Builder  of  Better  Communities 
Ttxlay  and  Tomorrow."  The  purpose  of 
the  proifram  is  to  fsunlliarize  the  general 
public  as  to  the  purpose  of  and  the 
financing  features  of  municipal  bonds. 
The  demand  for  new  and  improved  com- 
munity facilities,  generated  by  the  in- 
crease in  population  growth  and  the 
rapid  rise  in  new  communities  along 
with  the  migration  to  the  suburbs,  has 
placed  a  tremendous  burden  on  public 
officials  across  the  Nation  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  obtain  and  finance  new 
hospital.s  schools,  roads,  and  the  myriad 
of  other  facilities  that  are  the  bsujkbone 
of  modern  communities.  Because  In 
most  instances  such  facilities  cannot  be 
built  without  the  approval  of  the  citizen, 
the  voter,  the  State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Week  campaign  Is  designed  to  inform  the 
public  as  to  their  role  in  assisting  State 
and  !<x:al  oCQclads  In  providing  the  essen- 
tials 'vhat  are  so  necessary  to  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  modem  com- 
munities and  to  the  advantages  of 
financ.ne  new  public  facilities  through 
munJcipal  bond  issues. 

I  therefore  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
xe  adopt  thi.s  resolution. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
rising  on  behalf  of  this  resolution,  I  do 
rw)t  want  to  be  mlsimderstood.  I  am 
not  in  opposition  to  it.  I  simply  want 
to  observe  that  as  the  municipal  bond 
market  stands  today  municipals  are  very 
attractive  investments.  With  their  tax 
immunity  they  are  so  much  sought  after 
that  it  is  difQcult,  in  fact  sometimes  even 
impossible,  to  purchase  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  have 
a  proclamation  along  these  lines  to 
call  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
mw.ic'.V'ti.:  bonds.  However,  since  it  la 
the  de.s;:'  that  such  a  proclamation  be 
issued.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  do  any 
harm.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  do  any 
particular  good,  either. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  some 
areas  of  the  coimtry  there  is  a  philoso- 
phy a  ccjod  old-fashioned  philosophy, 
atxjut  payir.g  as  you  go."  In  my  p€U^ 
of  ti-."  country.  In  my  own  district,  some 


of  our  counties  and  some  of  our  cities 
actuaJly  create  sinking  funds  and  pro- 
vide through  taxation  In  advance  the 
money  with  which  to  provide  Uiese  im- 
provements. Then,  they  have  money  in 
the  sinking  fimd  during  the  time  they  are 
raising  the  fund,  to  make  Investments. 
So,  instead  of  having  to  get  municipal 
Improvements  at  the  expense  of  interest, 
some  of  these  municipalities  In  my  area 
actually  are  earning  interest,  rather  than 
paying  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  OrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hutchinson  1  has  made  some  comments 
that  are  most  timely.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  this  is  all  about.  I  wonder  if 
someone  can  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  a 
few  tax-exempt  bonds.  I  wonder  why  we 
have  to  have  a  resolution  in  Congress  to 
encourage  people  to  buy  tax-exempt 
bonds,  which  sell  at  a  premium.  Inci- 
dentally. I  wonder  why  we  should  be 
encouraging  any  subdivisions  of  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  bonded  debt?  I  believe 
a  resolution  encouraging  them  to  pay 
as  you  go  would  be  much  more  preferable. 

Although  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  this 
legislation.  I  believe  a  resolution  urging 
them  to  pay  as  they  go  would  be  much 
more  acceptable  than  encouraging  them 
to  go  Into  debt.  So  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand the  reason  for  this  resolution.  I 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  someone  who 
is  so  much  Interested  that  the  time  of  the 
Congress  Is  taken  up  to  pass  It  this 
afternoon. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. If  the  gentleman  will  yield  and  would 
like  to  listen  for  3  or  4  minutes  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely  the  gentleman 
can  make  It  shorter  than  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  cannot 
make  it  shorter  than  that  and  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Community  Indebtedness  Is  nothing 
new.  state  and  local  governments  have 
had  over  2V2  centuries  of  exposure  with 
debt.  This  experience  is  worthy  of 
thoughtful  review  by  a  generation  which 
la  creating  such  tremendous  volume  of 
debt  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  pro- 
vide for  needed  facilities  such  as  schools, 
roads,  hospitals,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, and  a  myriad  of  other  facilities  vital 
to  human  iiabitation  In  modem  com- 
munities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  How 
about  a  thoughtful  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt?  Has  anyone  given  a  really 
thoughtful  review  to  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  usual, 
the  gentleman  Is  not  on  the  track  of  what 
we  are  considering  here.  This  Is  some- 
thing at  the  local  level,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  the  Federal  debt  does  not 
come  down  to  the  local  level? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then.  If 
the  gentleman  imderstands  that,  he 
should  not  ask  about  the  Federal  debt, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  the  local 
debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  With 
the  greatest  of  ease,  tlals  resolution  is 
brought  before  us  today.  How  about  a 
resolution  to  provide  a  thoughtful  re- 
view, as  the  gentleman  says,  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have  no 
objection.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
introduce  a  resolution  on  that  point,  why, 
Introduce  it.  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  sent 
to  our  committee  and  we  will  be  happy  to 
have  you  come  In  and  testify. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  will 
be  as  happy  to  vote  that  resolution  out 
to  the  House  floor? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  will  de- 
pend on  the  showing  you  make  In  con- 
nection with  the  resolution,  because  we 
try  to  study  these  things  before  we  re- 
port them.  So  you  introduce  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  will  do  my  best  to  schedule 
a  hearing  In  your  busy  life  around  here. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has 
really  sold  me  here  this  afternoon  on  the 
desirability  of  acquiring  State  and  mu- 
nicipal tax-exempt  bonds,  but  he  has 
not  yet  told  me  how  and  where  I  can 
buy  some  of  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  you 
have  any  questions  about  where  you  can 
buy  them.  I  will  advise  you.  If  you  are 
looking  for  that  kind  of  advice.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  salesmen 
around  early  In  the  morning  if  you  want 
to  purchase  some  of  them. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCuLLocHl. 

Mr.  McCDLLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
this  resolution  and  some  of  the  answers 
thereto.  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  ser\'e 
a  useful  purpose  if  I  said  a  word  or  two 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  came  frcon  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  its  adoption.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  States  and  many  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  are  forced  to  i£5ue  bonds  in 
substantial  amounts,  particularly  at  this 
time,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  starving  most  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  huge  tax  bite  that  the 
Federal  Government  directly  takes  and 
by  reason  of  the  creeping  inflation  that 
takes  more  and  more  of  the  dollars  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

By  reason  of  these  facts,  it  is  more 
difiScult  to  sell  municipal  bonds  at  a 
proper  price  than  it  was  6  or  8  months 
ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  can  buy  municipal  bonds  right  now 
at  from  3.5  to  4  percent,  which  means  a 
net  yield  without  taxes  equal  to  7  or  8 
percent  of  UJS.  bond  interest  to  a  person 
In  the  Income  tax  bracket  which  is  taxed 
at  50  percent.  They  are  on  the  market. 
They  are  road  authority  bonds,  mimici- 
pal  bonds,  and  the  like.    One  of  the  other 
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reasons  for  that  rate  of  Interest  la  be- 
cause many  of  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical divisions  are,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  better  risks  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  appetirs  to  me  that 
this  administration  has  had  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  desire  to  balance  the 
budget.  Regardless  of  what  is  said.  It 
presently  appears  that  we  are  to  have 
both  bullets  and  butter.  I,  for  one,  com- 
ing from  a  State  where  the  municipali- 
ties and  the  other  political  subdivisions 
are  frugal  and  pay  their  debts  far  better 
than  the  Federal  Government,  am  glad 
to  lend  encouragement  to  "Municipal 
and  State  Bond  Week."  I  wish  those  in 
authority  in  the  Federal  Government 
would  come  out  to  Ohio  and  see  how  we 
finance  that  great  State,  with  a  balanced 
budget,  too. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  McCUIXOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
difference  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  not  mentioned  but.  of  which  I  am 
sure  he  Is  well  aware.  Is  that  the  States 
and  the  local  municipalities  have  no 
president  who  can  crank  up  the  printing 
presses  and  turn  out  paper  money. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Of  course  they  do 
not.  They  cannot  go  tnto  debt.  The 
great  State  of  Ohio  la  limited  in  its  in- 
debtedness, without  a  vote  of  the  people, 
to  $750,000. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  this 
important  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FasceilI. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  argue  over  the  latest  change  In  in- 
dividual prices  and  over  the  latest  Indi- 
cations of  the  President's  position  as  to 
personal  Income  taxes.  I  propose  that  we 
make  a  contribution  to  keeping  all  com- 
munity problems  In  perspective,  so  that 
continuing  and  basic  problems  will  not 
be  neglected. 

We  can  make  a  contribution  to  the 
sound  long-term  growth  of  our  eccMioniy 
by  directing  attention  to  local  conunu- 
nlty  needs.  Mld-Aprll,  Income  tax  re- 
turn time,  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
appreciation  of  the  financial  needs  of  our 
communities.  It  Is  an  opportune  period 
for  the  President  to  direct  the  public's 
attention  to  mimlcipal  and  State  bonds. 
Accordingly,  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
837.  which  I  have  Introduced,  we  would 
request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  17.  1966.  as  "State  and 
Municipal  Bond  Week." 

State  and  municipal  bonds  are  a  more 
Important  part  of  our  financial  structure 
than  their  amount  alone  would  indicate. 
The  dollar  total  of  such  Becurttles  which 
the  public,  financial  Institutions,  and  In- 
dustrial corjxjrations  hold.  Is  less  than  a 
third  as  large  as  the  nati(»al  debt  and 


not  much  more  than  one-tenth  as  large 
as  corporation  debt.  The  total  is  scwne- 
what  larger  than  the  total  dollar  value 
of  consumers'  short-term  debt,  but  Is 
only  about  one-fifth  as  large  as  the  total 
of  consumers',  farmers',  and  small  busi- 
nessmen's individual  debts  of  short  and 
long  maturities. 

But  it  is  not  the  $11  billion  of  munici- 
pals sold  last  year,  or  the  $6  or  $7  billion 
net  addition  to  their  supply  each  year 
when  retirements  of  outstanding  issues 
are  subtracted,  that  makes  the  municipal 
security  deserving  of  recognition  in  a 
prcsidentially  proclaimed  week.  These 
bonds  deserve  wider  public  attention  be- 
cause they  pay  for  our  most  essential  and 
our  most  productive  Investments,  and  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  democratic  of  all 
the  instruments  by  which  our  common 
needs  are  financed. 

The  bonds  sold  by  mimlclpalltles, 
school  districts.  States,  and  other  local 
Jurisdictions,  help  to  finance  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  the 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  public  hous- 
ing, other  utilities,  airports,  recreational, 
and  many  other  facilities,  which  make 
community  life  possible.  If  a  community 
fails  to  provide  these  facilities  or  fails 
to  keep  improving  them  and  expanding 
them  as  Its  population  grows  and  com- 
munity needs  multiply,  the  postponement 
brings  Irreparable  loss.  When  adequate 
physical  capital  Is  provided  through  bond 
Issues,  a  community  builds  the  essential 
basis  for  its  continued  growth  and  for 
attracting  iiKlustry  and  other  employing 
businesses.  With  sufllcient  basic  facili- 
ties, a  balanced  and  prosperous  com- 
munity can  be  built  by  the  enterprise  of 
the  community's  citizens  and  the  busi- 
nesses which  it  attracts. 

Mimlcipal  bonds  must  be  issued  to 
finance  many  facilities.  Unlike  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  local  governments  can- 
not collect  enough  tax  revenues  to  treat 
their  capital  outlays  as  current  expenses, 
and  pay  for  all  building  In  the  year  when 
the  work  is  put  In  place. 

The  municipal  bond  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  financial  instruments.  The 
bonds  are  issued  only  after  approval  by 
voters  who  have  considered  the  taxes 
they  will  have  to  pay  or  the  other  reve- 
nues that  will  have  to  be  obtained,  to 
meet  the  scheduled  principcd  and  interest 
payments. 

Ilie  iasue  of  these  securities  is  demo- 
cratically determined.  More  and  more» 
the  funds  for  them  are  raised  from  popu- 
lar sales,  not  from  sales  only  to  the  mil- 
lionaire or  the  commercial  bank.  Munic- 
ipal securities  are  second  only  to  the 
securities  of  the  Federal  Ck)vemment  in 
saiety  of  Investment.  They  bring  at- 
tractive rates  of  return  to  the  investor. 
At  current  prices,  many  of  them  yield 
around  4  percent.  The  Interest  Income 
is  exempt  from  Income  taxes,  and  their 
net  return  Is  attractive  even  when  the 
Investor  has  a  modest  Income.  Invest- 
ment In  municipal  securities  provides  the 
public  t>enefit  of  financing  the  commu- 
nity's basic  facilities  at  minimum  cost, 
while  yielding  an  attractive  return  to 
the  Investor. 

I  hoi>e  that  the  Congress  win  resolve 
to  ask  the  President  to  proclaim  State 
and  Municipal  Bond  Week  for  the  week 


beginning  April  17.  so  that  the  public  may 
be  reminded  of  the  continuing  benefits  to 
ccanmunity  life  and  employment  which 
these  secTiritles  make  possible,  may  be 
reminded  of  their  privilege  to  participate 
In  mimlcipal  bond  elections,  and  of  their 
opportunity  to  manage  their  own  invest- 
ment funds  well  for  the  l>eneflt  of  their 
communities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers!,  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Joint  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
837. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) .  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Joint  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISPOSAL  OF  CHROMTTE  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13365)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metallurgical  grade  chromlte  frtxn  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  8erv1o«s  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of.  by  negotlatton  or 
otherwise,  approximately  eight  hundred 
elghty-flve  thousand  short  dry  tons  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromlte  ore  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpUe  established  pursujint  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (60  U.8.C.  98-98h)  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile  ectabllahed  pursuant  to 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  id&4.  a£ 
amended  (7  VS.C.  1704(b)).  Such  dUpoal- 
tlon  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  tbs  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act :  Provided, 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid - 
flbte  loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  ag&inst  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R 
13365  is  part  of  the  legislative  program 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  would,  as  Introduced,  authorize  the 
disposal  of  approximately  2.3  million 
short  dry  tons  of  metallurgical  grade 
chromlte  from  the  national  stockpile. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  total 
Inventory  of  this  metal  of  6.244,712  short 
dry  tons,  and  a  stockpile  objective  of 
2.970.000  short  dry  tons  or  a  total  excess 
of  3,274.712  short  dry  tons. 

There  has  been  no  domestic  mining 
since  1961.  However,  the  United  States 
is  the  major  processor  of  chromlte  ore. 
Imports  of  chromlte  from  the  UJB£Jl. 
comprise  over  19  percent  of  the  total 
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us.  Imports,  most  of  which  wu  con- 
sumed by  the  metallurgical  Industry. 
The  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia, 
and  Turkey  supply  most  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  metallurgical  chromlte.  In 
1964,  the  domestic  Industry  consumed 
817,000  tons  of  chromlte.  The  bulk  of 
the  inventory  is  In  ferrochromlte. 

During  the  hearings.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  the  release  of  the  ferrochromlte 
would  be  disruptive  of  the  mawket. 

The  average  euiqulsltlon  cost  of  chro- 
mlte ores  and  concentrates  was  $50.55 
per  short  ton.  The  current  market  val- 
ue Is  in  excess  of  $30  per  short  ton. 

Because  of  the  great  disparity  In  the 
acquisition  cost  and  the  current  mar- 
set,  price  as  well  as  the  disruptive  effect 
or  releasing  ferrochrome  in  the  market 
at  this  time,  the  subcommittee  amended 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  release  of  885.- 
000  short  dry  tons  of  metallurgical  grade 
ch.'omite  in  ore  form. 

With  this  substantial  reduction  In  the 
amount  authorized  for  release,  it  is  es- 
timated that  If  the  total  authorized  by 
this  release  were  sold  at  today's  mar- 
ket price,  the  loss  to  the  Oovemment 
would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$17  281  000. 

M.>-  Cl^NCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
rrivself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  13365  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  legislation. 

After  consideration  of  this  bill  by  the 
.subcommittee  It  was  amended  so  as  to 
authorize  the  release  of  only  885,000  dry 
tons  of  chromlte  ore. 

This  was  done  to  prevent  a  complete 
de.scrlptlon  of  the  market,  and  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  provides  for  an 
orderly  disposal  of  an  excess  amount  of 
thi.s  ore. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  substantial  returns  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  consequence  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  chromlte  now  held  in  the 
stockpile. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  urging  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr  B.ATES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  stockpUe  bUls  which  are 
before  the  House  at  this  time. 

I  a«ree  xith  the  necessity  of  enacting 
the.se  t)i::s  m  order  to  release  the  various 
amour.t^  from  the  stockpile.  I  do,  how- 
ever, wan  I  to  add  a  word  of  caution  on 
the  use  of  the  stockpUed  materials. 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  the  Stra- 
teRic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  states  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
act  to  provide  for  the  Industrial,  military 
and  naval  needs  of  the  country  for  com- 
mon defense,  and  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  nations  for  these  ma- 
terials in  times  of  national  emergency. 

Furthermore,  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  material*  from  the  stock- 
pile is  limited  either  to  purposes  of  the 
common  defense  or  to  time  of  war  or  dur- 
ing a  naUonaJ  emergency  with  respect  to 
common  defense  proclaimed  by  the 
President 

That  Uie  use  of  the  stockpile  was  to 
be  limited  to  matters  of  naUonal  defense 
is  further  brought  out  by  examination  of 
the  report  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Military 


Affairs    In    connection    with    the    act. 
There  the  language  states: 

Stocks  ao  acquired  to  constitute  a  natlotuU 
reserve  and  to  be  lued  only  during  an  emer- 
gency upon  order  of  the  President  In  time  of 
war  or  when  he  shall  find  that  a  national 
emergency  exists  with  reepect  to  national 
defense,  as  a  consequence  of  the  threat  of 
war  (House  Rept.  283,  76th  Cong.  Ist  sees.). 

In  his  memorandum  of  November  15, 
1965.  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Mr.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General,  began  his  opinion 
with  respect  to  one  particular  material 
copper,  with  these  words: 

The  language  of  section  6,  taken  together 
with  its  legislative  history,  indicates  that 
materials  from  the  strategic  stoclcplle  should 
be  released  only  where  there  exists  a  clear 
relationship  between  their  release  and  the 
common  defense  purpoeea  for  wtilcb  they 
were  acqiilred. 

The  authority  vested  In  the  President  to 
make  this  determination  Is  broad  and  Con- 
gress did  not  seek  to  set  specific  standards 
for  Its  exercise.  The  legUlatlve  history,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  the  President  must  make 
a  finding  which  relates  the  disposal  to  com- 
mon defense.  He  cannot  use  this  authority 
where  he  believes  the  release  for  materials 
merely  to  be  In  the  national  Interest  al- 
though not  required  for  the  common  defense. 
Concern  was  expressed  in  Congress  that  this 
authority  might  be  used  for  the  commercial 
advantage  of  a  particular  Industry  or  tn 
such  a  way  as  to  discourage  "development, 
expansion,  and  long-term  flnaLnclng,"  thus 
having  "an  unhealthy  and  oppressive  effect 
on  our  mining  Indxistry."  It  was  further 
stated  that  the  stockpilings  "are  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  should  be  used  exclusively 
for  that  purpose.  Any  release  for  purposes 
other  than  national  defense  should  be  safe- 
guarded"  by  section  3  of  the  act. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ties  the  disposal  power  to  the  com- 
mon defense,  I  agree  with  him.  How- 
ever, when  he  shifts  the  common  de- 
fense considerations  to  be  secondary  and 
incidental  rather  than  solely  or  exclu- 
sively. I  must  disagree  with  him.  Then, 
when  he  proceeds  to  go  on  to  tie  strong 
inflationary  developments  In  copper  to 
defense  needs  but  also  more  generally  in 
the  economy.  I  must  disagree  even  more 
with  his  extension  of  the  Intended  mean- 
ing of  the  common  defense. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  to  this 
extent  In  order  to  set  the  record  clear 
as  to  the  uses  to  which  the  stockpiled 
materials  can  be  put.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  other  purpose  involved  In  the  release 
of  stockpiled  materials,  such  as  price 
fixing,  rtdsing  revenues,  or  dabbling  In 
the  economy,  then  that  should  be  the 
subject  of  appropriate  legislation.  Any 
economic  controls  that  might  seem  de- 
sirable should  be  the  subject  of  direct 
legislation,  rather  than  any  back-door 
method  of  operation. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  The  genUeman  will 
readily  concede.  I  am  sure,  that  there  ii 
no  quesUon  of  the  legality  of  or  any 
question  of  constitutionality  raised 
against  this  bUl  or  any  of  the  other 
stockpile  bUls  that  are  being  considered 
by  the  House  today. 

With  due  respect  to  the  genUemans 
commenta  on  the  disposal  of  copper,  I 


know  of  course  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed himself  along  the  same  lines  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  but 
the  gentleman  will  readily  concede  that 
this  committee  has  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  agree  entirely.  But  I 
must  say,  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  we  on  the 
committee  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  national  defense  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  presence  and  the 
availability  of  the  necessary  metals  that 
might  be  available  to  prosecute  any  war 
that  might  develop.  It  is  In  that  context 
and  in  that  sense  that  I  made  reference 
to  the  copper. 

Mr:  PHILBIN.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  just  want  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
there  is  no  question  of  legality  or  con- 
stitutionality that  Involves  any  of  these 
bills. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
President  had  sufficient  authority.  If  he 
applied  his  remarks  to  the  national  de- 
fense or  if  he  did  say  that  there  was  a 
present  emergency.  But  he  referred  to 
the  secondary  purposes,  as  to  Inflation 
and  its  impact  upon  prices  generally  to 
put  across  the  release  of  the  200.000  tons 
of  copper  last  fall. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
would  Uke  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
as  long  as  I  occupy  the  chairmanship  of 
this  committee,  we  will  address  ourselves 
to  the  stockpiles  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created.  Our  guideline, 
as  the  genUeman  understands.  Is  that  we 
will  get  into  agreement  with  Industry 
before  any  of  these  critical  materials  are 
released  to  Industry.  As  far  as  the  price 
controls  are  concerned,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  understands  we  will  have  no 
part  of  this  philosophy  of  using  these 
materials  in  any  kind  of  economic  way  to 
control  prices  or  to  address  ourselves  to 
that  phase  of  our  economy.  This  Is  mili- 
tary, pure  and  simple,  and  that  Is  what 
we  will  bring  before  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  now  will 
he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  assure  the  House  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  that 
Is  the  way  we  will  conduct  It. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  the  fine 
cooperation  that  he  has  given  me  on  this 
and  on  all  matters.  I  thank  him  for 
his  wise  counsel  and  for  his  great  knowl- 
edge on  this  entire  subject  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  our  colleague,  the  genUe- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Phujiim}. 
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for  the  excellent  job  that  he  has  done 
on  this  whole  stockpile  matter,  I  know 
of  nobody  in  the  Congress  or  indeed  in 
the  Nation  who  Is  more  knowledgeable 
on  this  entire  subject  matter  than  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  PhilbinI.  The  gentleman 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  him 
and  to  express  my  respect  and  great  ad- 
miration to  him  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  these  matters. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlemtui  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  to  say  that  I  understood  the 
position  as  just  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  to  be  the  position 
that  he  entertained ;  and  that  also  is  the 
position  as  explained  on  frequent  occa- 
sions of  the  very  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Philbh*  J . 

My  only  purpose  in  rising  here  today 
was  to  make  this  a  part  of  the  Record. 
But  it  Is  exactly  In  accord.  I  think,  with 
the  unanimous  feelings  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  AsprNALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  being  chairman,  has  a 
very  real  and  vital  Interest  in  the  stock- 
pile program.  We  are  all  Interested  as 
individual  representatives  of  our  various 
districts  and  States  because  of  the  vital 
role  that  the  stockpile  program  has  as- 
sumed In  the  defense  and  security  of  our 
country;  and,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  well-being  of  the  domestic  min- 
ing industry,  I  am  also  interested  because 
of  the  very  close  relationship  between 
the  stockpile  program  and  the  domestic 
mining  industry.  This  latter  relation- 
ship between  the  stockpile  program  and 
the  domesUc  mining  Industry.  Is  in  some 
respect  complex,  but  In  its  simplest  terms 
the  stockpile  program  was  established 
to  provide  this  country  with  readily  ac- 
cessible materials  for  use  In  times  of  na- 
tional emergency,  that  could  not  be 
readily  or  adequately  provided  by  the 
domestic  Industry.  In  some  cases  the 
domestic  mining  Industry  can  supply 
only  a  portion  of  our  emergency  require- 
ments and  we  must  look  to  the  stock- 
Pile  to  make  up  the  deficit.  In  other 
situations  this  country  is  totally  depend- 
ent on  imports  of  certain  materials  and 
the  stockpile  must  be  the  primary  source 
of  supply  in  times  of  emergency,  when 
normal  imports  are  interrupted.  At  this 
point  I  think  it  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  In 
my  opinion,  a  stockpile  of  strategic  ma- 
terial is  absolutely  vital  to  our  defense 
and  security.  While  there  may  be  con- 
siderable disagreement  as  to  Its  size  and 
disposition,  there  is  not  disagreement  as 
to  its  necessity. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  the  responsfbillty 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  It  does  not  have  direct 
or  primary  responsibility  for  stockpile 
legislation  or  stockpile  disposals.    That 


authority  and  responsibility  lies  with  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, however,  does  have  responsi- 
bility for  the  stability  and  well-being  of 
the  domestic  mining  industry  and  to  the 
extent  that  stockpile  legislation  or  dis- 
posals have  an  Irapact  on  the  domestic 
mining  Industry  we,  on  that  committee, 
have  an  Interest.  I  think  that  I  should 
also  point  out  that  either  the  acquisition 
of  minerals  for  the  stockpile  or  the  dis- 
posal of  minerals  from  the  stockpile  can, 
and  frequently  does,  have  a  direct  Impact 
on  the  domestic  mining  industry.  The 
buildup  of  a  large  stockpile,  completely 
adequate  for  any  foreseeable  emergency, 
would  relieve  the  domestic  mining  indus- 
try of  the  responsibility  for  providing 
needed  minerals  on  a  crash  or  emergency 
basis.  The  disposal  or  dumping  of  min- 
erals found  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  stockpile,  unless  carefully  fed  into 
domesUc  markets  so  as  not  to  disrupt 
and  depress  prices,  could  be  disastrous 
to  the  Industry.  Consequently,  there  is 
a  very  close  relationship  between  the 
stockpile  program  and  the  domesUc 
mining  industry. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point 
out  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  strong 
and  healthy  mining  industry  to  this 
coimtry's  well-being  and  prosperity  in 
time  of  peace  and  to  its  security  and 
safety  in  time  of  war.  The  experience 
of  two  world  wars  and  the  vital  role 
mineral  raw  materials  played  In  those 
conflicts  should  be  remembered  by  all. 
War  today  Is  not  a  duel  between  Individ- 
uals, but  a  massing  of  industrial 
strength  and  equipment  produced  from 
iron  and  steel,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
and  a  host  of  other  mineral  raw  ma- 
terials that  all  go  Into  the  manufacture 
of  the  armaments  of  modem  warfare. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  recenUy  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  relationship  and  Impact  of 
disposals  from  the  stockpile  upon  the 
domestic  mining  industry.  These  were 
not  the  first  hearings  of  this  type  the 
committee  had  conducted.  Previous 
hearings  had  been  held  In  1959.  1962, 
and  1964.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time 
to  review  either  the  recent  or  prior  hear- 
ings, but  I  would  like  to  say  that  many  of 
us  on  the  committee  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  answers  that  we  received  from 
many  Government  agencies  appearing 
before  us. 

It  was  most  difficult  to  Ue  down  agency 
responsibility.  We  found  that  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  setting  some 
stockpile  objectives  and  that  other  objec- 
tives apF>eared  to  have  been  set  at 
amounts  that  were  below  resdistlc  levels. 
In  all  of  these  manipulations  and  maneu- 
verings  it  was  strikingly  apparent  to 
most  of  us  on  the  committee  that  the 
well-being  and  stability  of  the  domestic 
mining  Industry  was  not  receiving  ade- 
quate consideraUon. 

In  addition  many  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee are  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
releases  of  minerals  from  the  stockpile 
are  not  In  keeping  with  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  intent  and  objective 
of  the  stockpile  program.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  speculators,  rather  than  bona 
fide  consumers  to  obtain  material  re- 


leased from  the  stockpile  has  been  of 
concern  to  us.  The  degree  to  which  this 
has  happened  is  not  now  known  but  for 
at  least  two  commodities,  mercury  and 
copper,  there  appears  to  be  good  indica- 
tions that  speculators  were  successful  in 
obtaining  supplies  of  the  released  ma- 
terial. In  the  case  of  copper  in 
particular  the  opportunity  for  profit  is 
enormous. 

Copper  is  released  from  the  stockpile 
at  a  price  of  36  cents  per  pound.  The 
speculative  price  for  copper  has  risen  to 
about  80  cents  per  pound.  Speculators, 
if  they  can  obtain  quantities  of  stockpile 
copper,  can  therefore  double  their  money 
overnight  without  turning  a  hand.  Cop- 
per released  from  the  stockpile  and  used 
for  defense-rated  orders  or  national  de- 
fense purposes  is  one  thing,  but  specula- 
tion in  copper  or  Its  use  for  nonessential 
purF>oses  is  entirely  a  different  matter. 

Within  the  last  5  months  400,000  tons 
of  copper  have  been  released  from  the 
stockpile  by  the  President  under  a  find- 
ing of  "common  defense."  We  now  have 
a  shortage  of  about  360.000  tons  of  cop- 
per below  the  established  stockpile  ob- 
JecUve  of  775,000  tons.  I  am  concerned, 
as  are  many  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  that  this 
Nation's  national  security  can  be  endan- 
gered by  continued  releases  of  copper. 
Here  is  a  sltuaUon  where  approximately 
one-half  of  our  stockpile  of  a  vital  de- 
fense mineral  h&a  been  used  up  with  no 
real  prospect  of  renewing  the  supply. 
I  think  it  Is  necessary  to  see  that  this 
copper  Is  channeled  to  essential  indus- 
tries and  that  all  speculation  Is  elimi- 
nated. 

In  the  past  when  It  has  been  shown 
that  a  specific  mineral  is  in  short  supply 
and  not  available  to  American  Industry. 
I  have  supported  legislation  introduced 
to  permit  Its  disposal.  This  was  the  sit- 
uation in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc  last 
year.  In  these  circumstances  I  do  not 
object  to  releases  from  the  stockpile.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  sales  and  disposals  from  the  stock- 
pile must  be  made  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
adverse  effects  upon  the  domesUc  min- 
ing industry. 

The  ;3  bills  before  us  today,  providing 
for  the  disposal  of  minerals  that  have 
been  found  to  be  excess  to  the  estab- 
lished stockpile  objecUves,  generally  ap- 
pear to  meet  these  criteria.  If  the  sub- 
sequent disposal  programs  are  carried 
out  in  an  orderly  manner  domestic  mar- 
kets should  not  be  disrupted.  In  view 
of  this  I  will  not  offer  any  objection  to 
their  passage. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Chairmen  Rtvers  and  Philbin  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ai-med  Services  for  their  complete  co- 
operation with  us  during  our  hearings. 
As  in  the  past,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  in  seeking  mutual- 
ly satisfactory  programs  for  disposal  of 
stockpile  excesses  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  domestic  mining  industry. 

Again  my  congratulations  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  miich. 

Mr  CLANCY.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleinan  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  GcBSESj. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  had  not 
planned  to  speak  on  this  parUcular  bill. 
When  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BAnsl.  brought  up  the  subject 
of  copper.  I  felt  that  there  was  a  point 
to  be  made  In  accentuating  what  he  has 
said  and  which  Is  pertinent  to  all  12  of 
the  bills  pending  before  the  House  this 
arienioo:;- 

Tl^ere  are  serious  questions  about  the 
Ia.st  release  of  copper.  As  we  all  know, 
u.pr*>  Is  a  serious  shortage  of  copper  In 
tjie  Industries  which  make  finished  cop- 
per products.  In  the  release  of  last  fall. 
k  1.S  known  that  significant  quantities  of 
copiper  were  released  to  Ingot  makers 
•>:ho  uacliUonaily  melt  down  copper  and 
brass  scrap  and  resell  it  on  a  speculative 
:narket. 

Much  of  this  copper  found  Its  way  to 
the  Ingot  maker,  and  there  is  reaso^iable 
cause  to  believe  that  since  restrictions 
»  ere  placed  upon  the  export  of  copper  to 
all  countries  except  Canada,  that  some 
of  it  could  have  found  its  way  Into  the 
Carmdian  markets  and  to  the  Canadian 
speculator,  who  In  turn  might  have  re- 
sold it  to  Red  China  and  Russia. 

I  make  this  point  not  to  po.*nt  a  finger 
of  acca.^atlon  in  any  direction  because 
I  think  It  has  been  admitted  that  dis- 
posing of  the  copper  to  the  Ingot  maker 
wa."!  a  mistake,  and  I  am  sure  that  mils- 
take  wlU  not  again  occui'.  But  I  think  It 
lo  significant,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  said,  that  this  Congress 
had  absolutely  no  control  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  disposal  last  fRll.  We  do 
have  control  over  much  of  the  stockpile, 
as  is  exemplified  by  the  12  bills  that  are 
here  before  us  this  afternoon. 

I  think  the  biggest  mistake  that  this 
Congress  could  make,  which  would  defy 
the  best  Interests  of  American  industry 
and  the  national  welfare,  would  be  to 
surrender  congressional  control  over  the 
national  stockpile. 

TTie  Oenera!  Services  Administration 
has  done  a  magnificent  Job  of  administer- 
ing these  disposals.  They  have  always 
received  timely  action  from  the  Congress. 
The  gentleman  frtTm  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Prm-Biifl  has  held  hearings  immediately 
upon  request  There  has  never  been  any 
delay , 

These  are  highly  technical  matters. 
but  yet  they  have  been  thoroughly  and 
completely  considered,  so  much  so  that 
we  come  together  today,  as  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  completely  united  in 
favor  of  the  12  bills  that  are  before  us. 

Yet  there  are  pressures  at  work  which 
would  take  away  the  control  of  the  stock- 
pile which  Is  presently  vested  in  the 
Congress  and  woiild  transfer  It  to  one 
bureau  or  a  single  agency  or  one  admin- 
istration. I  point  up  that  mistakes  can 
be  made,  as  they  were  made  evidently  in 
the  disposal  of  copper  last  fall,  when  too 
few  people  have  control  over  these  sig- 
nificant disposal.<!  It  behoo\'es  us  to 
~  .:.unue  wh.it  wn  have  been  doing  In  the 
oa-st  vears  doir.t  so  successfully  under 
ihe  magruflcf:.t  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
ma;.  '.\<jn\  .Miissachusetta  [Mr.  PhilbiitJ 


and  to  retain  c<Hitrol  of  stockpile  dis- 
posals where  it  belongs — ^with  the  peo- 
ple's direct  representatives,  namely,  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  win  dem&iul  seconds 
on  the  remaining  11  bills,  but  I  repeat 
that  they  are  not  controversiaL  We  are 
In  complete  accord  and  we  will  only  de- 
mand those  seconds  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  minority's  right  to  speak 
should  some  Member  on  this  side  wish 
time,  but  we  are  100  percent  in  favor  of 
all  12  bills. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Sayloe]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  hope 
that  my  remarks  will  be  taken  In  the 
context  in  which  I  intended  to  make 
them,  and  not  as  critical  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
my  distinguished  friend  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr,  RivKRs]  or  the  Chairman  who 
is  iiandling  these  bills,  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Phii.bin]. 

But  as  Chairman  Aspinall  stated,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  a  great  interest  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  its  objectives,  and 
we  have  conducted  a  series  of  hearings 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  EomondsonI. 
We  have  come  up  with  reports  that  have 
shown  some  remarkable  shortcomings: 
namely,  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
who  are  handling  the  stockpiles  view  our 
national  objectives. 

First,  we  have  a  5-year  objective,  or 
an  objective  for  a  5 -year  war.  Now  wc 
have  changed  it  to  a  3-year  objective. 
Each  time  that  we  have  held  hearings 
on  this  matter  we  tiave  been  assured  by 
the  people  who  have  charge  of  the  stock- 
pile program  that  they  will  come  and 
give  us  the  requirements  for  a  nuclear 
war  as  well  as  the  postnuclear  require- 
ments. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  of 
right  DOW  those  requirements  have  not 
been  satisfied.  They  have  not  even  been 
established. 

Here  we  are  disposing  of  critical  mate- 
riels.  when  we  do  not  know  what  the 
requirements  are  for  a  nuclear  war  or 
the  po8tnucle£ir  requirements, 

Cop>per  has  been  cited  as  an  example. 
The  objectives  for  a  3-year  war  for 
copper  are  775.000  tons.  Within  5  months 
400.000  tons  have  been  released.  This 
brings  the  National  Stockpile  level  down 
to  360,000  tons,  or  less  than  one-half  of 
the  requirement  for  copper  for  a  3-year 
conventional  war. 

Testimony  before  Mr,  Eomonoson's 
subcommittee  shows  that  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  200.000  tons  released 
from  the  stockpile  got  into  defense  con- 
tracts, and  this  Is  by  giving  the  benefit 
of  every  possible  pound  of  copper  that 
could  go  into  the  defense  contracts. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  amounts  that 
were  released  from  the  stockpile  in  the 
first  200,000  tons  did  not  get  into  de- 
fense requirements.  Nobody  can  deny 
that. 

The  last  witness  we  had  before  our 
committee  was  from  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr,  Hughes  very  blandly 
admitted  that  It  was  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  administration  to  get  money 
into  their  current  accounts  so  tliat  they 


could  reduce  some  of  the  national  debt. 
This  is  his  statement  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  nobody  has  challenged  it. 

It  seems  to  me  very,  very  strange  that 
one  of  the  most  precious  assets  this 
country  has,  our  military  stockpile,  is 
being  disposed  of  before  we  have  estab- 
lished the  requirements  or  need.  I  have 
had  nobody  tell  me  why. 

Is  this  to  be  used  merely  to  fix  the 
market  price?  It  has  a  definite  effect 
on  the  market.  Some  people  say  that 
certain  of  these  Items  that  are  being 
released  have  no  effect  upon  the  domestic 
industry.  That  may  be  true  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  because  there  is  no  domestic  in- 
dustry, for  the  releases  that  have  been 
made  from  the  stockpile  have  forced  the 
domestic  miners  out  of  business. 

This  is  on  record  before  our  commit- 
tee. It  is  available  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  are  already  below  the 
stockpile  requirements  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  set  for  a  3 -year  con- 
ventional war.  If  we  have  war  that 
extends  beyond  Vietnam,  what  wiU  hap- 
pen if  we  get  Into  a  prolonged  conven- 
tional war  ? 

Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  in  connection  with  the  13 
stockpile  bills  which  are  now  before  us 
for  consideration. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  just  concluded  some 
6  days  of  hearings  to  review  the  stock- 
pile program  as  it  relates  to  minerals 
and  metals  and  as  It  affects  the  domestic 
mining  Industry, 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  these  hearings,  but 
I  am  not.  We  encountered  the  same  diffi- 
culties which  we  found  on  previous  hear- 
ings held  In  1959.  1962,  and  1964.  It  was 
not  possible  to  clearly  tie  down  agency 
responsibility.  We  found  that  no  prog- 
ress had  been  made  In  setting  nuclear 
objectives,  although  this  had  been  prom- 
ised some  4  years  earlier.  We  foimd  that 
other  objectives,  set  for  conventional 
warfare,  were  set  at  amoimts  which  ap- 
peared to  bear  little  relationship  to 
needs,  and  most  significant  and  certainly 
most  disturbing,  we  found  evidence  that 
the  stockpiled  materials  were  being  used 
for  purposes  never  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress when  the  program  was  established 
Agency  after  agency  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  and  testified  that 
releases  from  the  stockpile  had  not  de- 
pressed the  domestic  mineral  market. 
The  situation  on  mercury  speaks  for 
Itself.  After  releases  of  mercury  were 
commenced  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration the  price  of  mercuiy 
dropped  from  about  $700  per  fiask  to 
$400  per  flask.  When  questioned  regard- 
ing releases  of  aluminum  and  copper, 
witness  after  witness  declared  the  re- 
leases were  not  made  to  control  prices — 
this.  In  the  face  of  a  price  rollback  in 
both  mIneraLs.  and  agency  after  agency 
declared  that  the  disposals  from  the 
stockpile  were  not  made  to  produce  addi- 
tional revenue  or  to  help  balance  the 
budget.  The  last  witness  to  appear  be- 
fore our  committee.  Mr,  Phillip  8. 
Hughes.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  was,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
freshingly frank  in  his  statement.    His 
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testimony  certainly  indicates  that  the 

sale  of  stockpile  materials  to  produce 

revenue  ranks  among  one  of  the  first 

considerations.      Pertinent    portions    of 

Mr.  Hughes'  testimony  follow: 

STATSJCXirr  OF  PHnxiP   8.   HtrcHca,   Dsptrrr 

DnuccTOK  or  thk  Bttskait  or  thk  Buiksxt. 

BeroEC  the  SUBcoMMnrxa  on  Mines  and 

Mnnifo  or  the  Hottse  Committee  on  In- 

TERIOE    AND   INBTTLAE    AJTAISS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  you  are  aware,  the  President  is  keenly 
Interested  in  the  disposal  of  excess  strategic 
materials,  and  the  1987  budget  proposes  dis- 
posals of  surpluses  as  a  means  of  reducing 
annual  maintenance  and  management  costs 
In  future  years,  as  an  impcvtant  source  of 
supply  In  our  expanding  economy,  and  as  a 
source  of  budget  receipts. 

Experience  has  proved  that  all  of  this  can 
be  accomplished  while,  meeting  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  our  national  defense; 
maintaining  an  orderly  market  for  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  our  industries;  and  re- 
ducing the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  maintain- 
ing excess,  unnecessary  stockpiles  of  strategic 
materials. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
transmitted  24  separate  bills  to  this  session 
of  the  Congress  to  facilitate  the  disposal  of 
Individual  commodities  from  the  stockpUe. 
8tUl  others  will  be  forthcoming.  Enactment 
of  these  bills  Is  lmp>ortant  to  the  achievement 
of  the  Administration's  stockpUe  manage- 
ment and  budgetary  objectives.  We  brileve 
the  number  of  bills  Involved  tends  to  sup- 
port recommendations  which  the  Adminis- 
tration has  made  heretofore  for  general 
legislation  to  dispose  of  commodities  In  ex- 
cess of  stockpile  objectives.  However. 
whether  In  the  form  of  general  legislation  or 
spedflc  bUls.  we  urge  the  support  of  this 
committee  for  favoraUe  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  statement  speaks  for  Itself  and 
contrary  to  what  all  other  agency  wit- 
nesses stated  it  cleau-ly  reveals  that  stock- 
pile disposals  are  being  considered  as  a 
source  of  revenue  and  as  a  means  to 
balance  the  budget.  While  no  one  can 
object  to  a  balanced  budget,  I  submit 
that  the  purpose  of  the  stockpile  pro- 
gram is  for  national  defense  and  not  as 
a  means  to  produce  revenue. 

Under  a  finding  of  common  defense 
the  President  has  released  400.000  tons 
of  copper  from  the  stockpUe  during  the 
past  5  months.  These  releases  have 
created  a  deficit  of  about  360.000  tons  of 
copper  in  our  stockpile  which  was  set  at 
775.000  tons.  Roughly  about  one-half  of 
our  total  stockpile  of  copper  has  l)een 
disposed  of  or  is  earmarked  for  disposal. 
With  the  tight  world  situation  on  copper, 
it  Is  most  unlikely  that  the  stockpile  can 
be  built  back  up  to  the  established  objec- 
tive. Our  national  security  is  endan- 
gered In  direct  proportion  to  these  re- 
leases as  copper  is  vital  to  our  miUtary 
effort. 

Testimony  submitted  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs revealed  two  additional  significant 
factors.  Of  the  first  release  of  200,000 
tons  of  copper  made  last  November,  only 
40  percent  went  to  defense  todustrles, 
while  60  percent  went  Into  general  com- 
mercial channels.  Copper  released  from 
the  stockpile  for  national  defense  is 
justifiable  but  when  60  percent  of  a  re- 
lease goes  for  nondefense  purposes,  I  fail 
tosee  how  such  a  release  can  be  justl- 
ned  under  a  finding  of  "Common  de- 
fense."   This  same  copper  was  released 


and  sold  at  a  price  of  36  cents  per  pound. 
The  speculative  price  is  80  cents  per 
pound.  Apparently  little  or  no  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  see  that  speculators 
did  not  move  on  what  was  obviously  a 
good  thing.  There  are  good  indications 
that  speculators  did  obtain  quantities 
of  this  copper  and  that  It  wtis  resold  for 
nondefense  purposes  at  double  its  pur- 
chase price. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  this  fiscal  year  is  the  dlsiwsal 
of  $1  billion  worth  of  material  from  the 
stockpile.  The  same  objective  has  been 
set  for  the  following  years  until  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  has  been  sold.  As  I 
stated  previously,  these  disposals  are 
being  made  at  a  time  when  the  objectives 
for  a  nuclear  war  and  post  nuclear  con- 
flict have  not  even  been  established. 
Prom  this  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
stockpile  Is  not  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose contemplated  by  Congress,  but  that 
very  serious  questions  are  raised  as  to  its 
adequacy  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
this  bill  Is  made  necessary  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  situation  that  has  developed 
with  respect  to  Rhodesia.  As  the  re- 
port states,  two  of  the  major  sources  of 
high-grade  chrcme  ore  outside  of  the 
Communist  countries,  are  Rhodesia  and 
Turkey. 

Turkeys  supply  of  chrome  ore  is  con- 
tracted for  18  months.  This  leaves 
Rhodesia  as  a  principal  producer  of  high- 
grade  chrome  ore. 

President  Johnson,  In  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  actions  of  our  time,  has 
joined  Britain  in  a  boycott  of  Rhodesia, 
a  total  boycott  in  an  attempt  to  break  the 
Rhodeslan  Government,  which  Is  seeking 
Its  Independence.  That  action  has  cut 
the  supply  of  chrome  to  American  users. 
So  here  today  we  are  asked  to  approve 
dlsbursals  from  the  defense  stockpile  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  American 
manufacturers. 

Apparently  we  are  taking  a  loss  of 
about  $18  million.  Incidentally,  on  the 
sale  of  this  chrome,  as  comps^ed  to  the 
original  piurchase  price. 

Let  me  point  out  tliat  the  British,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  instituted  their 
boycott  of  Rhodesia  last  November,  did 
land,  early  in  February  of  this  year,  a 
cargo  of  Rhodeslan  iilgh -grade  chrome 
ore  in  England. 

In  other  words,  they  ran  It  right 
through  their  own  boycott.  While 
American  consiuners  of  high-grade 
chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  were  being 
denied  this  source  of  supply,  the  British 
shipped  in  a  cargo  representing  a  5  to  6 
months'  supply  in  England.  How  repre- 
hensible can  the  British  get? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  a 
question  concerning  these  disposals 
from  our  stockpiles.  In  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  it  is  stated  that: 
As  Indicated  In  the  statutes  cited  above, 
congressional  approval  Is  required  for  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  In  both  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpUe  except  In 
those  Instances  where  the  proposed  disposal 
action  Is  based  on  a  determination  that  the 
material  has  become  obsoleacent  for  use  dur- 
ing time  of  war. 


Since  the  proposed  disposal  of  this  ma- 
terial la  not  baaed  on  obaoleaoenoe.  the  pro- 
posed disposal  requires  the  ezpreaa  approval 
of  the  Congreaa. 

Now  let  me  lusk  you  this  question :  Does 
aluminum  become  obsolescent? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  think  to  some  extent 
but  not  too  great  an  extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  would  the  gentle- 
man say  that  aluminum  does  not  really 
become  obsolescent? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  To  some  extent  but 
not  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question:  Then  how  could  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  when  Congress  was 
in  adjouniment  last  year,  tell  the  alu- 
minum producers  that  if  they  Increased 
the  price  of  aluminum  a  half  cent  a 
pound  he  would  go  to  the  strategic  stock- 
pile and  sell  aluminum  without  the  au- 
thority of  Congress? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  President  has 
control  over  certain  elements  of  the 
stockpile  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  and  over  the  other  stockpiles  in 
times  of  emergency,  or  whenever  he 
thinks  it  is  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  he  can  make  transfers  from  the 
stockpiles.  However,  I  should  prefer 
that  the  gentleman  would  propound  any 
questions  concerning  the  President's 
motives  to  him,  because  I  think  he  is 
in  a  better  position  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  wish  somebody  would 
tell  me  why  this  pending  legislation  is 
necessary  if  the  President  csin  dispose  of 
materials  from  the  stockpile  without 
any  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress when  such  materials  do  not  be- 
come obsolescent.  I  wish  somebody 
would  tell  me  how  he  could  threaten  the 
aluminum  producers  last  year  with  this 
kind  of  reprisal  without  the  prior  author- 
ity of  Congress. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  As  the  genUeman  well 
knows.  I  believe  Congrees  should  have 
authority  to  make  disposals  luider  this 
act  just  as  we  have  been  doing  over  a 
period  of  time.  I  propose  to  contir  ue  to 
do  that,  may  I  Inform  the  gentleman, 
but.  of  course,  I  cannot  talk  for  the  head 
of  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bills  on  the  floor  today  provide  further 
evidence  of  the  diligence  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  han- 
dling legislation  for  disposals  from  the 
stockpile. 

Surely  we  are  witnessing  a  fresh  dem- 
onstration of  the  fact  that  no  delega- 
tion of  legislative  power  is  required,  to 
any  executive  agency,  to  assure  expe- 
ditious authorizations  of  releases  wher- 
ever and  whenever  the  national  interest 
requires  releases. 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  serious  doubts  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  present  stockpile  objectives  on  some  of 
our  strategic  metals  and  materials. 
Present  stockpile  objectives  on  copper, 
for  example,  appear  to  be  far  below  a 
reasonable  level  for  either  conventional 
or  nuclear  war.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  a  number  of  other  metals. 

This  comment,  however,  is  directed  at 
the  executive  agencies  responsible  for 
stockpile  objectives,  and  not  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
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The  Nation  la  Inaebted  to  that  great 
commiftpe  for  many  things,  not  the  least 
of  wbich  ts  \ta  continuing  vigilance  to 
advance  American  preparedness  to  a 
point  at  wtilcb  our  country  is  first  on 
land,  on  sea.  and  In  the  air. 

Our  national  stockpile  is  an  integral 
part  of  American  preparedness,  and  Is 
also  one  of  our  primary  deterrents  to 
war. 

Let  us  continue  to  safeguard  that  great 
stockpile  and  to  maintain  congressional 
control  over  its  management. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  have  no 
furtiif!   ivijU'Sts  for  time. 

GKNrJlAL     LXAYX     TO     KXTXIiD 

M-  PHH-BIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
'inanimoios  consent  that  all  Members 
may  b<-  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t':.'^  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachu  setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
thf  motinn  rf  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.<ac.hii.vtts  il.at  the  House  suspend  the 
rule.s  ail  pass  the  bill.  HH.  133^,  with 
ar.  amer.dment. 

Th»  question  was  taken;  and  f two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
•hf  nUes  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v/as  laid  on 
the  table. 


.^UTTIORIZINO    THE    DISPOSAL    OF 

ACID    GRADE    FLUORSPAR    FROM 

THE   NATIONAL   STOCKPILE    AND 

THE   SUPPLEMENTAL   STOCKPILE 

Mr    PIiILBIN.     Mr    Speaker,  I  move 

to  susp*».nd    the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 

'HR.    13367)    to  authorize  the  disposal 

of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  national 

stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

a-s  amended. 

The  Clerk  remd  as  follows: 
B-'  tt  rnacted  ^  tKe  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentattcea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Amerie*  in  Congress  atsemblea.  Taa,X,  the 
Administrator  of  Oenerml  Serylces  Is  hereby 
au'.nartaed  to  dlspoM  of,  by  a«goUaUon  or 
ot-herwise.  approxUaately  thirty-two  thou- 
sand short  dry  tons  of  acid  grade  fluorspar 
!n  luinp  form  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
p\.\f^  mtabUshed  pursuant  to  the  Strategic 
ajid  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50 
U.3  C  98-»8h  1  .Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  {jrovtclopa  of 
Motion  3  of  the  Strategic  and  cnucal  Mate- 
rlala  Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
time  and  method  of  disposition  shall  be  Oxed 
with  due  regard  to  the  protecUon  of  the 
U.ilted  States  against  avoidable  loen  and  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
<iimers  against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
u.iual  markets 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr  GDBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
v>cond  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PHTLBW  Mr  Speaker.  HR. 
13367.  a.'?  sent  to  us  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  would  atithorlze  the 
release  of  236.773  short  dry  tons  of  acid- 
grade  fluorspar  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 


Presently,  we  have  in  our  two  stock- 
piles and  the  DPA  inventory  a  total  of 
1.144,090  short  dry  tons  and  a  stockpile 
objective  of  540.000  sliort  dry  tons. 

Fluorspar  is  a  mineral  of  calcium  fluo- 
ride. Except  for  a  very  limited  supply 
of  cryolite  and  the  very  low  fluorine  con- 
tent in  phosphate  rock,  fluorspar  is  the 
only  source  of  fluorine  for  industriaJ  use. 
Most  of  the  acid-grade  fluorspar  in  the 
stockpile  Is  a  concentrate  which  has  been 
finely  ground. 

Acid -grade  fluorspar  is  used  to  make 
hydrofluoric  acid.  This  add  is  used  to 
produce  synthetic  cryolite,  freon  gas, 
alicylate  for  tUgh-ocUne  fuel,  pickling 
steel,  etching  glass,  and  many  other 
minor  uses.  Cryolite  is  used  in  making 
alloys  of  aluminum  and  magnesium  and 
in  the  refining  of  scrap  of  these  metals. 

Mexico  produces  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  world  production  and  the  United 
States  Is  the  second  largest  free  world 
producer.  Countries  which  export  acid- 
grade  fluorspar  to  the  United  States  are 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

The  approximate  cost  for  a  short  dry 
ton  of  acid-grade  fluorspar  was  46.69. 
The  present  market  value  of  fluorspar  Is 
estimated  to  be  $45  per  short  dry  ton. 

During  the  fluorspar  hearings,  the 
committee  became  convinced  that  the 
domestic  fluorspar  Industry  was  suffer- 
ing a  severe  ecorwmlc  strain.  Mere  au- 
thorltarton  for  disposal  would  tend  to 
further  depress  the  domestic  Industry. 
There  was  Industry  consensus,  however, 
that  the  release  of  acld-gradc  fluorspar 
in  lump  form  would  satisfy  a  current 
shortage  of  this  type  of  fluorspar  In  the 
domestic  market  and  would  not  upset  the 
domestic  fluorspar  Industry.  Therefore, 
the  committee  reduced  the  amount  for 
release  to  32.000  short  dry  tons  of  acid- 
grade  fluorspar  in  lump  form 

If  all  the  fluorspar  authorized  by  this 
release  were  sold  at  today's  market  price, 
the  loss  to  the  Government  would  be  ap- 
proximately $358,000. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  colloquy  with  re- 
spect to  HR.  13365,  the  gentleman  from 
lorwa  [Mr.  Gross]  raised  certain  ques- 
tions about  the  source  of  the  President's 
authority  for  making  releases  from  the 
stockpile.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
might  be  interested  In  knowing  that  this 
Is  Public  Law  520  of  the  79th  Congress, 
which  was  approved  almost  20  years  ago, 
July  23.  1946.  Section  5  permits  the 
President  to  make  disposals  from  the 
stockpile,  "(a)  on  order  of  the  President 
at  any  time  when  In  his  Judgment  such 
release  Is  required  for  purposes  of  the 
common  defense." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  common  def  ervse 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
commerce  clause  and  the  general  welfare 
clause,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  expanded 
to  the  point  where  the  President  can  do 
almost  anything  he  wants  to  under  those 
clauses. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cite  this  to  empha- 
size what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
said.  He  has  eloquently  clinched  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  earlier; 
namely,  that  this  authority  really  t)elongs 
in  the  Congress.    Part  of  it  has  already 


been  transferred  to  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  door  is  open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  saying  anything 
about  any  particular  administration, 
and  that  Is  not  my  intention,  the  Presi- 
dent can,  under  the  conunon  defense 
clause,  use  these  items  and  thereby  regu- 
late prices  as  he  wishes,  and  use  them  to 
gain  revenues  Into  the  Treasury,  If  he 
wishes,  or  for  any  other  p\UT>ose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  why  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  authority  granted  to  the 

administration — any  administration in 

1946  was  a  mistake,  and  that  Congress, 
before  it  considers  giving  away  more  of 
this  authority  ought  to  consider  taking 
back  that  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  the 
President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  So,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  exercise  we  go  through  here 
today  with  seven  or  eight  bills — ^whatever 
the  number — is  In  the  order  of  a  subter- 
fuge, and  a  sham,  because  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  dispose  of  materials 
from  these  stockpiles  anyway.  If  he 
deems  It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I 
believe,  that  any  of  these  bills  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  subterfuge,  because  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  administration  has  come  to 
the  Congress  in  good  faith  asking  for 
permission  to  make  the  disposals.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman 
is  correct;  that  the  disposition  of  stock- 
pile assets  Justified  by  the  common  de- 
fense clause  Is  a  delegated  power  to  the 
President,  whomever  he  may  be.  The 
present  President  could  make  a  disposal 
irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress. However,  to  his  credit,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  12  bills  under  consideration. 
he  has  not  done  this,  and  he  has  asked 
the  Congress  for  concurrence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  has  been 
here  more  than  the  14  years  I  have  been 
a  Member,  tells  me  it  Is  his  recollection 
that  when  this  public  law  was  passed  In 
1946.  it  definitely  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  the  stockpile  should  be 
used  as  it  is  being  used  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  PhilbinI  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HR 
13367,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
Uilrds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

The  title  wtis  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  acid 
fluorspar  from  the  national  stockpile." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISPOSAL  OF  BISMUTH  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  13368)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Wsmuth  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpfle. 


Afyril  U,  1966 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  13368 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Serlvces  Is  hereby 
authorised  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  two  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of 
bismuth  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  19M,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704 
(b)).  Such  disposition  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  proTlslocs  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  Axed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  I7nlted  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consunaers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  part  of  the  legislative  package  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for 
1966  and  would  authorize  the  disposal 
of  approximately  212,300  poimds  of  bis- 
muth from  the  national  and  supplemen- 
tal stockpiles. 

Bismuth  Is  a  grayish-white,  brittle, 
hard,  easily  powdered  metal  with  a  red- 
dish tinge.  It  has  a  low  melting  point — 
270  degrees  centigrade — and  a  low  ther- 
mal conductivity.  It  is  derived  chiefly 
as  a  byproduct  of  lead  refining. 

Bismuth  Is  used  principally  for  low- 
melting — fusible — alloys  and  pharma- 
ceuticals. It  is  also  used  In  other  al- 
loys, principally  as  an  additive  to  im- 
prove machinability  of  aliuninum  and 
malleable  iron. 

Bismuth  comes  from  Peru,  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  total  Inventories  contained  In  the 
national  and  supplemental  stockpiles  are 
3.812,315  pounds  and  the  stockpile  ob- 
jective is  3.600,000  pounds,  or  an  excess 
of  212,315  t>ounds. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  bis- 
muth was  $2.13  per  pound.  The  present 
market  value  is  estimated  to  be  $4  per 
pound. 

On  the  basis  of  the  needs  expressed 
to  us  at  this  time,  it  is  planned  to  chan- 
nel the  entire  excess  of  bismuth  covered 
by  HR.  13368  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Since  this  will  be  an  Intergovern- 
mental transfer,  obviously  there  is  no 
profit  or  loss. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is: 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  HR.  13368? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZINa  DISPOSAL  OP  MO- 
LYBDENUM FROM  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  blU 
(HJl.  13369)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
molybdenum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile with  a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HJl.  13389 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  fourteen  million 
pounds  of  molybdenum  now  held  In  the 
national  stockpile  eetabllsbed  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C.  9S-98h).  Such  dis- 
position may  t>e  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act :  Provided, 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  Xhe  p.-o- 
tecUon  of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loes  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
bill  sent  to  us  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  it  authorizes  the  dis- 
posal of  approximately  14  million  pounds 
of  molybdenum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile. 

Between  the  time  the  Mil  was  intro- 
duced and  the  date  of  the  hearings,  the 
stockpile  objective  for  molybdenum  had 
been  reduced  from  68  million  pounds  to 
55  million  pounds.  The  reason  for  the 
reduction  in  the  stockpile  objective  is 
that  a  recent  review  disclosed  two  new 
sources  of  molybdenum  which  had  not 
been  considered  previously.  Therefore, 
at  the  request  of  the  administration,  we 
admended  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  all  excess  molybdenum  or  a 
disposal  of  14  million  pounds. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
molybdenum  in  our  Inventory  was  $1.04 
per  EKDund  and  the  present  market  value 
Is  approximately  $1.55  per  pound.  Thus, 
if  we  sold  molybdenum  at  the  current 
market  price,  there  would  be  a  total  net 
gain  to  the  Government  of  approximately 
$7,140,000. 

Molybdenum  is  a  hard  silver-white 
metal  obtained  from  molybdenite.  It 
Imparts  a  high -melting  point,  high 
strength,  stiffness,  and  toughness  to 
alloys. 

MUriybdenimi  Is  used  as  an  alloying 
metal  In  Iron  and  steel.  It  is  also  used 
by  the  electrical,  chemical,  and  ceramic 
industries.  Small  quantities  have  appli- 
cations £is  catalysts,  welding  rods,  paints 
and  pigments,  lubricants,  and  a  trace 
element  in  plant  and  animal  metabolism. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Clancy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  13369  and  HR.  13774. 
the  bUls  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  a 
quantity  of  molybdenum  and  vanadium 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  com- 
panion bills  which  would  authorize  the 
dl.sposal  of  other  materials. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  PHiLBm)  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation  and  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  his  subcommittee 
handled  it. 

The  release  of  molybdenum  and  vana- 
dium which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
national  stockpile,  will  be  of  great  help 
to  steel  companies  in  my  district. 

A  molytxlenum  shortage  has  seriously 
curtailed  certain  of  their  operations  and 
this  legislation  will  remedy  that  short- 
age. The  release  of  vanadium  will  pre- 
vent the  vanadium  shortage  from  becom- 
ing as  critical  as  molybdenum. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  very  worth- 
while legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  and  Include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  13369,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  molybdenum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  Last  year  I  introduced 
a  similar  bill.  In  fact,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  the 
problem  of  a  molybdenum  shortage  to 
the  attention  of  responsible  ofBcials.  For 
the  past  3  years  at  least,  this  country  has 
been  suffering  from  such  a  shortage. 
The  action  In  Vietnam  has  aggravated 
this  shortage  and  many  steel  mills  are  In 
desperate  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  molybdenum  is  an  essen- 
tial raw  material  for  the  production  of 
tool  and  other  specialty  steels.  The  mills 
in  my  district  find  that  they  cannot  plan 
expansion  or,  for  that  matter,  even  ac- 
commodate their  present  orders. 

I  have  introduced  three  separate  and 
distinct  bills  to  aid  us  in  our  molybdenum 
shortage.  The  first  relates  to  the  stock- 
pile release.  The  second  would  provide 
that  most  forms  of  molybdenum  be  Im- 
ported duty  free.  The  third  would  es- 
tablish a  Molybdenum  Export  Review 
Board  which  would  conduct  a  quarterly 
review  of  the  domestic  supply  of  and  de- 
mand for  molybdenum.  This  board 
would  allow  the  exr>ort  of  molybdenum 
only  when  domestic  supply  exceeds  do- 
mestic demand.  Until  that  time,  no 
molybdenum  could  be  exported  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  although  I  believe  this  to 
be  the  proper  approach  to  this  problem, 
the  basic  ill  falls  to  our  trade  policy. 
This  archaic  policy  makes  It  difficult  for 
even  the  President  to  protect  U.S.  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  corre- 
spondence which  better  Illustrates  the 
problem.  The  first  is  a  letter  to  me  from 
Mr.  E.  F.  Andrews,  vice,  president,  pur- 
chases, of  the  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel 
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CoiD.    Mr.  Andrews'  letter  points  up  the  shortage  is  now.    In  your  bill.  H.R.  10361,  you  in  the  bands  or  domestic  consumers,  thu 

typical   situation   found  by  all  our  spe-  P'ovlde  for  the  release  of  molybdenum  dl-  will  be  less  than  10  percent  of  the  material 

cialty  steel  producers  sulfide  from  the  stockpile.     Let  us  assume  available  during  1965.     So,  when  we  say  we 

The  second  letter  Is  from  Mr.  Marcus  '^f  IK'^^^^^fJi  '^"^^  ^J"^  ^!J!  *"ri  U'*  «°'°K  to  get  9-percent  help  from  Molyb- 
SRYman  rhAirman  nf  thp  boarrf  of  thp  Pa«»e<l  through  both  Houses  and  signed.  It  denum  Corp.  and  4  percent  from  exports, 
Saxman,  cha  rman  of  tne  board  of  the  ^ould  then  take  an  additional  60  days  for  we  are  still  2  percent  short  of  the  amouni 
Latrobe  Steel  Co..  and  a  leading  U.S.  the  OSA  to  make  its  ofTerlng,  receive  its  bids,  we  had  In  1965  when  a  serious  shortage  ex- 
industrialist.  Mr.  Saxman  makes  sev-  and  deliver  the  goods.  Another  60  days  isted.  If  we  release  5  million  pounds  from 
eral  specific  points  regarding  a  stockpile  would  be  required  for  the  buyer  to  arrange  the  stockpile  and  It  gets  Into  the  blood- 
release  All  should  be  carefully  con-  ^or  roasting  and  delivery  to  hi*  plant.  This  stream  by  sununer.  we  would  be  adding  an- 
sidered.  but  one  Is  exceedingly  important  "leaaa  that  the  consumers  would  have  other  3  percent  to  the  available  material 
that  is.  the  release  should  be  to  domestic  '"oly'xlenum  m  a  form  which  they  could  We  would  then  be  1  percent  better  off  than 
roriisumers  onlv  We  have  had  «iiirh  re-  "^  ^'^  **^"*  ^  to  6  months  from  now,  pro-  last  year,  provided  It  does  not  leak  out  of 
consumers  omy.  we  nave  nad  such  re-  ^d^d  the  Government  would  be  willing  to  the  country.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
leases  in  the  past,  and  most  of  the  ma-  withdraw  its  roasting  contracts  from  the  it  is  generally  agreed,  and  history  has  shown 
terial  has  gravitated  to  foreign  shores,  major  roasters  to  make  room  for  the  roast-  that  the  demand  in  this  country  Is  Increas- 
If  we  are  going  to  release  molybdenum  ing  of  this  stockpile  material.  In  the  68  ing  at  the  rate  of  l%  percent  per  year, 
from  our  national  stockpile,  we  should  million  pounds  presently  In  the  stockpUe.  Therefore,  if  all  of  the  above-mentioned  help 
specifically  restrict  its  distribution  to  "^-SOO.OOO  pounds  are  already  in  the  ferro  comes  Into  existence  and  does  not  leave  the 
those  who  need  It  most^US    industry  *^*^-    l^^OOOOO  pounds  in  the  oxide  state:  country,  including  the  stockpile  release,  we 

The  rnrrMnonripnrP  fnllnw*'  *"**  ^®  million  pounds  In  the  disulfide  sUte.  will  end  up  with  a  7'^  percent  more  serious 

ine  corresponaence  louows.  ^^  ^^m^,  j,,^^  ^^  suggest  that  you  change  shortage  than  we  had  in  1966. 

AixBOHiNT  LuoLUM  Stdx  Co«p..  the   wording   In   H.R.    10361    to   provide   for  The  latest  figures  we  have  on  export  are 

Pittaburffh.  Pa..  January  24,  1966.  the  release  of  ferro  or  oxide  material  which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  statlsUcs      One  of  the 

Hon.  John  H.  D«i»t.  could  be  sold  directly  to  the  consumer  and  things   that   bothers   us   Is  the   tremendous 

Home  Office  Building.  thus  avoid   the   speculators   getting  around  rate  of  Increase  of  exports  noted  at  the  end 

Washington.  D.C.  the  technicality  of  consvunlng  It  when  they  of  the   year,  particularly  when  It  is  recoc- 

DxAR  S»:  Mr,  Thomas  Shannon  has  asked  roast  it.     This  would  also  eliminate  a  very  nlzed  that  the  major  producer  is  bringing  a 

me  to  write  you  concerning  our  observaUons  serious  step  In  the  timing  and  speed  up  the  new   plant   on   stream   in   Rotterdam     The 

on  the  molybdenum  shwtage  and  the  present  flow  to  the  consumer.  October   Bureau   of    Mines    figures   Indicate 

plana  under  consideration  for  the  relief  of  We  have  said,  we  feel  that  the  stockpile  that   the  exports  to  European   countries  In 

this  shortage.  release,  while  helpful  and  needed,  will  be  too  October  over  September   were  Increased  as 

One  of   our  most  serious  concerns  is  the  little,  too  late.     Therefore.  It  Is  our  feeling  follows: 

fact  that  molybdenum  is  being  ofifered  quite  that  the  Commerce  Department  should  Im-  Percent 

widely  on  what  we  would  call  a  black  mar-  pose  some  sort  of  curtailment  of  exports  at  West  Germany                                                    21 

ket.     Molybdenum  oxide,  which  should  nor-  least  for  the  first  6  months  of  1966.    We  note      Netherlands        " 16 

many  sell  for  »1  75.  is  being  offered  for  »3  75.  that  Secretary  Trowbridge,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.     Japan ~.'S.'SSS"J                                 14 

Some  of   this  material  is  foreign  produced.  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  Indicated  that  the  ex-  Belgium""""                                                      11 

but  much  of  It  Is  guaranteed  to  be  U.S.  do-  porta  have,  In  fact,  dropped  from  40  percent  United  Kltigdomirim                                   a 

mesuc     produced.       Those     who    offer    this  of    production    In    1964    to   37'/i    percent   In      Sweden 8 

material  frankly  tell  us  they  are  buying  the  1965  and  that  he  anticipated  they  would  go  Austrlamrrr                                                          7 

material   here  in  thU  country,  and  they  are  to  33Vi  percent  In  1966,     We  have  Indicated  Prance                                          I                             S 

pr.her    offering    It    direct    at    black-market  In   a   previous   letter   to   Mr,   James   Rill,   ol                                  

prices  or  exporUng  It  where  It  can  command  ColUer.   Shannon    b  Rill,   that   we   take   Is-  These  countries  received  92  percent  of  the 

a  rugher  price  In  the  world  marketplace,  sue  with  these  figures,  and  we  still  do.    How-  total  exports.     What  is  even  more  alarming 

Oi.e  of  the  suggestions  for  relief  of  the  ever,  we  admit  that  in  the  case  of  Bureau  ''  **^**  **^*  October  rate  to  the  Netherlands 
current  short  situation  Is  an  additional  dls-  of  Mines  figures  It  Is  difficult  In  this  instance  *°**  ^  Belgium  was  over  1,000  percent  higher 
posal  from  the  Government  stockpile.  Our  to  make  sure  that  everyone  is  talking  of  ap-  **^*°  **^"  '***  '**t  year.  During  this  same 
first  thought  here  Is  that  this  country  pro-  pies  and  apples.  Therefore,  let  us  for  the  P«rlod  of  time  In  1965,  when  all  of  these 
duced  about  76  million  pounds  of  molybde-  moment  accept  the  Department  of  Com-  countries  were  receiving  Increased  exports 
num  In  1966.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  merce  figures  as  Secretary  Trowbridge  pre-  O'*'  the  previous  month,  we  were  reduced 
there  Is  a  proposal  to  release  5  million  pounds  sents  them  and  let  us  admit  that  the  export  ^y  "*  additional  15  percent  available  to  us. 
from  the  stockpile  Therefore,  this  is  a  fairly  rate  In  1966  was  37'4  percent,  of  our  pro-  W  we  Uke  the  first  9  months  of  1966,  we  were 
small  addition  percentagewise  to  the  avail-  duction.  There  is  no  question  but  that  dur-  exporting  at  the  rate  of  24.6  million  pounds 
able  supply.  It  should  be  remembered  that  ing  1966.  with  an  export  rate  of  37 '4  percent,  P*'  year-  1°  October  we  exported  at  the  rate 
in  1966,  we  not  only  produced  76  million  there  was  a  severe  and  Injurious  shortage  °*  31'/4  million  pounds  per  year, 
pounds:  but  we  added  to  that  a  very  late  of  molybdenum  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  October 
1964  stockpile  release  of  3  mUllon  pounds  fairly  well  estimated,  and  certainly  is  true  in  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indicate  that 
and  a  February  1966,  stockpile  release  of  an  our  own  company,  that  we  could  have  used  our  stocks,  or  inventories,  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
addlUonal  3  million  pounds,  both  lota  of  a  minimum  of  26  percent  per  month  more  her  were  3>^  million  pounds.  It  is  easy  to 
which  were  consumed  during  the  calendar  last  year  over  and  above  that  which  we  were  see  that  our  national  Inventory  Is  approxl- 
year  1965  Therefore,  the  total  available  able  to  obtain.  We  have  heard  other  com-  mately  2  weeks'  supply.  Therefore,  some 
from  the  United  SUtes  in  1965  was  not  76  panics  advise  that  their  shortages  ran  as  strong  effort  must  be  made  to  fill  the  pipe- 
million  pounds  but  82  million  pounds,  Pive  high  as  60  percent  per  month.  Be  that  as  it  lines.  As  anyone  knows,  you  just  cannot 
million  pounds  put  Into  this  large  capacity  may.  let  us  assume  that  we  would  be  satisfied  keep  operations  flowing  properly  with  this 
Is  relaUvely  insignificant.  with  the  same  amount  which  we  had  in  1965  small   a   quantity   in   the   pipeline.     This  is 

However,  be  that  as  It  may,  we  do  not  want  when  an  admitted  serious  shortage  existed,  why  we  suggest  both  release  from  the  stock- 
to  take  a  position  against  the  stockpile  re-  Most  major  consumers  have  been  advised  pHe  and  curtailment  of  export  to  not  only 
lease  as  we  must  admit  that  every  pound  by  the  major  producer  that,  for  the  foresee-  make  more  material  promptly  available  to 
helps.  We  would  like  to  suggest,  therefore,  able  future  in  1966,  we  will  receive  15  per-  the  consumers,  but  to  also  give  the  pipeline 
that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  cent  less  per  month  than  we  received  In  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  the  demand, 
means  of  disposal  from  the  stockpile.  It  Is  1966,  so  w-  start  out  the  year  with  15  per-  Another  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
our  feeUng  that  much  of  the  stockpile  naa-  cent  less  material  than  we  had  last  year,  vanced  In  favor  of  the  export  of  molybdenum 
terial  from  the  last  go  around  drifted  out  Secretary  Trowbridge's  letter  indicates  that  Is  that  it  aids  the  balance  of  payments.  This 
of  this  country  in  spite  of  the  IntenUons  of  exports  will  be  curtailed  from  the  37 '/i -per-  argument  does  not  stand  up  when  you  realize 
the  Government  to  the  contrary.  The  terms  cent  to  33 '4.  This  would  mean  that  we  that  if  we  had  molybdenum,  we  would  be  ex- 
or  the  release  specified  that  the  material  had  would  have  4  percent  more  material  from  porting  100  pounds  of  316  stainless  steel  for 
to  be  consumed  In  the  United  States,  Since  the  export  areas  than  last  year.  We  are  stlU  »36  to  •60  rather  than  3  pounds  of  molyb- 
It  was  molybdenum  disulfide,  the  buyers  had  11   percent  short  of  1965  figures.     The  only  denum  for  16 

It   roasted    1  converted   to   the  ferro  or  oxide  new  material  available  to  the  domestic  con-  it   should   also   be   noted   that   the   world 

state,   in  the  United  State,  and  thereby  ful-  sumer.  during  1966  would  be  the  Molybde-  supply    of    molTbd^nur^^    a^   Smrup 

mied  the  requirement  Of  being  consumed  in  num  Corp.'.  New  Mexico  facility.     This  mine  c^^a  has  added  aZ,t  6  m^llor^u^^ 

the  United  States.     They  were  then  free  to  Is  rated  at  a  capacity  of  10  million  pounds,  f.!^^*      "rt^if  J^.n  L^ln^^t  ^^N 

export  It  or  do  a.  they  pleased  with  It,     We  The  10  million  is  based  on  their  beginning  f"*  y""  ^^'^JTI.      ...       additional  18  m^  - 

therefore,    feel    that    some    disposal    means  to  produce  at  rated  capacity  on  January   1  """^  pounds  within  the  next  2  years.    This 

similar  to  the  cadmium  disposal  or  at  least  and   maintaining  that  rate  until   December  "^terial  is   not  available  to   the  U.S.   con- 

the  last  stockpile  disposal  of  molybdenum  be  31.     This,   of  course,   has   not   and   will   not  siuners  because  of  a  prohlblUve  Import  duty 

Insisted  upon,  happen      If  the  Molyt>denum  Corp.  can  get  °°  molybdenum  in  this  country.     Therefore, 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  stockpile  re-  Into  business  and  put  7  million  pounds  Into  we  support  your  efforts  to  eliminate  or  at 

lease    we  would  also  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  bloodstream  during  1966.  and  if  we  are  least  reduce  this  duty  permanently  or  set  It 

the  urgent  need  for  material  to  reUeve  the  able  to  keep  all  of  It  In  the  UnltjBd  States  aside  temporarily  as  we  did  the  nickel  duty. 


April  U,  1966 
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We  apologize  for  being  80  lengfthy  In  this 
letter,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  brief  and  at 
the  same  time  clear.     Thank  you  for  your 
attention  and  yotir  aaststaace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Akdrtwb, 
Vice  President,  Purchtuet. 

Latbobs  SmL  Co., 
tatrobe.  Pa.,  March  It,  1969. 
Bon.  JoBit  G.  Harlan,  Jr., 
Cominttaioner,  Deferue  Materials  Service, 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washingtcm.  D.C. 

Mr  DKAa  Mb.  Hajuan:  I  am  writing  to  you 
as  a  representative  of  a  member  company  of 
the  tool  and  stainless  steel  Industry  in  con- 
nection with  the  developing  shortage  of 
vanadium  and  the  proposed  program  for  dis- 
posal of  surplus  stockpile  of  vanadium. 

We  recommend  that  the  Government  Serv- 
ices AdmlnlBtratlon  adopt  the  following  pro- 
cedure In  the  release  of  vanadium  from  the 
stockpile  In  order  to  prevent  Injury  and 
hardship  to  the  domeetlc  consumer  of  the 
strategic   element. 

1.  The  jjTice  should  be  determined  by  the 
OSA  considering  all  market  factors  at  the 
time  of  release  and  sold  as  a  shelf  item  at 
this  fixed  price. 

2.  The  material  should  be  released  to 
domeetlc  producers  of  ferrtn'anadium  only. 

3.  Restrictions  on  the  export  of  this  mate- 
rial should  be  Imposed  Insuring  that  all 
material  will  be  available  for  domestic 
consumption,  whether  it  be  in  the  oxide  or 
the   ferrovanadlum    condition. 

4.  This  material  should  be  released  un- 
der a  flexible  plan  over  a  3-year  tlmespan 
beginning  an  soon  as  possible  with  approxi- 
mately 6  million  pwunds  to  be  released  In 
1966.  11  million  during  1967.  and  8  million 
pounds  in  1968. 

We  believe  that  if  the.se  steps  axe  followed, 
they  will  contribute  effectively  to  prevent 
the  developing  shortage  of  vanadium  frcMn 
becoming  harmful  to  consumers  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  condition  which 
exists  In  the  molybdenum  market  at  this 
time.  It  will  also  fulflll  the  basic  require- 
ments of  the  StockpUe  program  which  are 
primarily  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
strategic  material  to  American  consumers 
In  time  of  shortage. 

We  do  not  feel  that  any  worthwhile  pur- 
pose. In  terms  of  the  objective  of  the  stock- 
pile program,  can  be  serviced  by  permitting 
any  of  this  material  to  escape  Into  export 
channels. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MasctTS  W.  Saxman. 

CC:  John  H.  Dbnt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is:  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H,R.  13369,  with  an  amendment? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
PHLOQOPITE  MTCA  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr  PHTT.RIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  tht  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HR. 
13371 )  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  phlog- 
oplte  mica  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   13871 
Be  it  enacted   bjf  the  annate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Ad- 


ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
autborlaed  to  dispose  ctf,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  apipraxlmately  three  million  seven 
hxindred  and  sizty-flve  thousand  rounds  of 
phlogoplte  mica  spUttlngs  and  approximately 
two  hundred  and  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  of  phlogoplte  block  mica 
now  held  In  the  national  stockpile  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  n.8.C.  98-98b) 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile  established 
pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)). 
Such  disposition  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act:  Provided  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration sent  us  a  legislative  pro- 
posal authorizing  the  disposition  of 
3,765,000  pounds  of  phlogoplte  mica 
splittings.  There  are  approximately 
225.640  poimds  of  phlogoplte  mica  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpUe. 

While  we  have  an  inventory  of  223,239 
pounds  of  block  phlogoplte  mica,  we  have 
a  stockpile  objective  of  only  17,000 
pounds.  Thus,  we  have  a  total  of  206,239 
pounds  of  excess  block  mica. 

For  mica  splittings,  we  have  a  stock- 
pile objective  of  1,300,000  pounds  and  a 
total  In  our  two  stockpiles  of  5,065,000 
pounds  or  an  excess  of  3,765,000  pounds. 

The  principal  free  world  producer  of 
phlogoplte  mica  is  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public. 

In  1963,  the  U.S.  Imports  for  phlogo- 
plte mica  totaled  587,496  pounds,  includ- 
ing 313.000  pounds  obtained  for  the 
Government  account  by  barter.  In  1963, 
consumption  of  this  mica  totaled  212,261 
pounds. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
mica  for  disposal  was  $1.36  for  block  and 
$1.06  for  the  splittings.  The  approxi- 
mate current  prices  for  Malagasy  "high 
heat"  sheet — block — mica  range  from 
$0.50  to  $1.90  per  pound,  and  there  Is  no 
published  price  for  mica  splittings. 

Mica,  phlogoplte  block,  differs  from 
muscovite  block.  In  that  it  withstands 
high  temjjeratures  with  less  deteriora- 
tion, while  less  resistant  to  abrasion 
across  the  edge  of  the  laminae.  It  may 
be  classified  as  "high  heat"  quality  If  It 
withstands  a  certain  high  temperature 
for  a  stated  period  of  time.  This  type  of 
mica  is  used  as  Insulating  material  In 
soldering  Irons  and  high  temperature 
colls,  liners  in  proximity  fuses,  trans- 
formers, and  heater  elements. 

If  all  of  this  were  sold  at  today's  mar- 
ket prices,  the  total  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  $1,829,000. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is :  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  13371? 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) , 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  DISPOSAL  OF  MUS- 
COVITE MICA  FROM  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rul&s  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13373)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
muscovite  mica  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJR.  13373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of,  by  negociatlon  cm- 
otherwise,  approximately  six  mllllou  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  pounds 
of  muscovite  block  mica,  approximately  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds 
of  muscovite  film  mica,  and  approximately 
tw->nty-two  million  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand  pounds  of  muscovite  mica  split- 
tings now  held  In  the  national  stockpUe  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stockpile  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  104(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (7  UJ3  C,  1704 
(b)).  Such  disposition  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act:  Proridcd,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  di8p>oeltlon  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  «A  their  usvial  markets. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded ? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speal*-,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
bill  sent  to  us  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  6,772,000  pounds  of  muscovite 
block  mica,  approximately  528,000 
pounds  of  muscovite  film  mica,  and  ap- 
proximately 22,666,000  pounds  of  musco- 
vite mica  splittings  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

The  stockpile  objective  for  muscovite 
block  mica  Is  6  million  pounds,  and  we 
have  an  excess  of  13,187,069  pounds  In 
the  national  and  supplemental  stockpiles 
and  DPA  Inventory. 

For  muscovite  film  mica,  we  have  a 
stockpile  objective  of  2  million  pounds, 
and  a  total  Inventory  in  the  two  stock- 
piles and  DPA  Inventory  of  2,527,786 
pounds. 

For  muscovite  mica  splittings,  the 
stockpile  >bjectlve  Is  22,200.000  pounds, 
and  an  inventory  In  the  national  and 
supplemental  stockpiles  of  44,866,436 
pounds. 

We  obtain  block  and  film  mica  from 
India,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States.  We 
obtain  mica  splittings  only  from  India. 

The  approximate  acquisition  cost  per 
pound   of   muscovite    block    mica    was 
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%1  60,  the  average  cost  per  pound  for 
:   ;!;  Aa,^  $5.60  and  $1.04  for  splittings. 

;.  -  .resent  market  value  per  pound 
for  muscovite  mica,  depending  upon 
quality  and  grade,  are  as  follows:  block. 
$2  through  $9:  film  $1  through  $12;  and 
splittings,  $1.20. 

If  all  of  this  mica  were  sold  at  today's 
market  price,  the  net  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  approximately  $3,837,000. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is:  WlU 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  13373? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) , 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  wais 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
RHODIUM  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr  PHIl^IN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.sa-;pt'nd  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R. 
135781  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  rho- 
diuin  from  the  national  stockpile. 
It  The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

If  HH.   13678 

Bt-.  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
tninlatrator  of  General  Service*  la  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  troy  ounce*  of  rhodium  (Rh  con- 
tent) now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  VSC. 
d8-98h  I .  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provUionj  of  section  3 
.  .'  -iie  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  aad 
method  of  dlspoeltlon  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
.^g::i  .^'  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
pr  h;1  icers,  processor*,  and  consumer*  against 
j.dable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second 

The  SPE.AKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
siili  another  part  of  the  legislative  pack- 
age of  General  Services  Administration 
for  disposal  of  metals  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

This  is  probably  the  smallest  of  the 
eroup  It  calls  for  the  disposal  of  ap- 
proximately 618  troy  ounces  of  rhodi- 
um— Rh  content — now  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  There  was  never  a 
stockpile  objective  for  this  particular 
metal 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
commodity  was  $126.54  per  troy  ounce. 

In  1959  Congrem  authorized  the  dls- 
iKxsal  of  2  524  troy  ounces  of  rhodium. 
and  the  average  unit  recovery  was 
$129  19  per  troy  ounce 

The  current  quoted  market  price  for 
rhodium  Is  $197  to  $200  per  troy  ounce 

Rhodium  :s  obtained  from  Canada. 
South  .^f^ca  the  United  States,  and 
the  U5.S  R. 


Rhodium  is  a  metal  of  the  platinum 
group  and  is  Intermediate  between  plati- 
num and  iridium  with  respect  to  hard- 
ness, toughness,  and  melting  point. 
Rhodium  maintains  freedom  from  sur- 
face oxidation. 

It  is  used  to  define  the  international 
temperature  scale  between  630.5  and 
1063  degrees  centigrade.  Rhodium  has 
a  lower  specific  electrical  resistance  than 
platinum  or  palladium.  Scientific  In- 
struments, silver  and  platinum  Jewelry, 
and  precision  instruments  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  physical  properties  of 
corrosive  liquids  are  plated  with  rhodium. 
Electric  contacts  plated  with  rhodium 
are  used  for  radio  and  audiofrequency 
circuits  because  of  freedom  from  oxida- 
tion and  low-contact  resistance,  and 
sliding  or  moving  contacts  are  coated 
with  rhodium  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  hardness.  Mirrors  and  surfaces 
coated  with  rhodium  maintain  brilliancy. 

If  all  of  this  were  sold  at  current  mar- 
ket prices,  the  total  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  approximately  $22,000. 

The  bill  has  been  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  If  there  are 
no  questions,  I  would  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts tliat  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13578. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZINa  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
THORIUM  FROM  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  13579)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
thorium  from  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R. 13579 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  (thorium  oxide 
content)  of  thorium  nitrate  now  held  in  the 
supplemental  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1S54,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)).  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  n.S.C. 
98b)  :  Provided,  That  the  time  and  method  of 
disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  consumers  against  avoid- 
able disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  8PE1AKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CLAN<JY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  authorize  disposal  of  3,500,000 
pounds — thorium  oxide  c<Hitent — of  tho- 


rium nitrate  now  held  in  the  supple- 
mental stockpile. 

Currently,  we  have  3,965,461  pounds 
of  thorium  in  the  stockpile  and  a  stock< 
pile  objective  of  500,000. 

Thorium  is  obtained  from  India,  Bra- 
zil, and  South  Africa. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  tho- 
rium was  $4.54  per  pound.  The  average 
ticquisition  cost  of  the  thorium  inven- 
tory was  $2.08  per  pound  of  thorium  ni- 
trate. The  current  market  price  for  tho- 
rium nitrate  Is  about  $2  per  pound. 

Thorium  Is  a  gray  powder  or  a  heavy 
malleable  metal  changing  from  silvery- 
white  to  dark-gray  or  black  in  air.  It 
is  used  with  tungsten  or  nickel  in  elec- 
trodes in  gas-discharge  lamps  and  in 
conversion  of  fissionable  uranium.  It  Is 
used  to  make  the  Incandescent — Wels- 
back — type  gas  light  mantle.  Some  of 
Its  compounds  are  used  in  luminous 
paints  and  in  fiashllght  powders.  It  Is 
compounded  with  nickel  to  produce  a 
high-temperature  alloy. 

If  all  of  the  thorium  were  sold  at  to- 
day's market  prices,  the  net  loss  to  the 
Government  would  be  approximately 
$1,320,000. 

If  there  are  no  questions  and  no  debate, 
I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HM.  13579. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
AM06ITE  ASBESTOS  FROM  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  AND  THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13580)  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  amoslte  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13580 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  ov 
otherwise,  approximately  fifteen  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  short  tons  of  amo- 
slte asbestos  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile established  ptirsuant  to  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60 
U.S.C.  98-98h)  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile established  pursuant  to  section  104(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  US  C. 
1704(b)).  Such  dlspoeltlon  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUlng  Act:  Provided.  That  the  time 
and  method  of  dlspoeltlon  shall  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
SUtes  against  avoidable  lose  and  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  ot  their 
usual   nuu-kets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 


Mr.  CLANC7Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  a  proposal 
for  disposal  of  15,170  short  tons  of  amo- 
slte asbestos  now  held  in  the  national 
stockpile. 

Currently,  the  stockpile  objective  is 
40.000  short  tons  and  the  amount  in  in- 
ventory is  55,170  short  tons. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  the 
commodity  was  $245.86  per  short  ton. 

The  current  market  price  Is  approxi- 
mately $240  per  short  ton.  Thus,  if  the 
materials  were  sold  at  the  current  mar- 
ket price,  the  total  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  approximately  $75,850. 

Amoslte  asbestos  is  obtained  from 
South  Africa. 

It  Is  a  fibrous  amphlbole  mineral,  char- 
acterized by  long,  coarse,  strong,  and 
resilient  fibers.  Amoslte  possesses  good 
tensile  strength  and  is  more  resistant  to 
heat  than  crocldolite  or  chrysotlle.  It 
varies  in  color  from  gray  and  yellow  to 
dark  brown,  with  fiber  lengths  up  to  6 
inches. 

Amosite  asbestos  is  used  in  manufac- 
turing woven  insulating  felt,  heat  insula- 
tion— pipe  covering,  block  and  seg- 
ments— and  marine  insulating  board. 
The  long  fiber  amosite  is  used  principally 
In  the  manufacture  of  thermal  Insula- 
tion. 

If  there  are  no  questUHis  or  debate,  I 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcHn  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  Since 
this  asbestos  Is  also  produced  in  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa,  as  with  chrome,  can 
these  products  be  liberated  from  our 
stockpile  and  then  sold  to  the  British? 
Is  there  anything  that  would  stop  the 
sale  to  the  British? 

Mr.  PHILBIN,     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  British,  I  say  again, 
claim  to  be  boycotting  Rhodesia  and  Its 
products.  President  Johnson  has  Joined 
in  that  outrageous  boycott  I  have  pre- 
viously stated  that  the  British  have 
brought  hlghgrade  chrome  ore  out  of 
Rhodesia  through  their  own  boycott 
while  it  is  being  denied  to  American 
manufacturers.  Are  we  going  to  liberate 
this  material  from  the  stockpiles  in  this 
country  and  then  see  somebody  sell  it 
to  the  British  to  help  them  through  their 
own  boycott  of  Rhodesia,  whose  only 
crime  Is  that  it  is  seeking  its  Inde- 
pendence? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  disposal  plan  for 
amoslte  asbestos  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  does  not  restrict 
sales  for  domestic  consumption  only. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  made  an  Inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  situation  as  it  developed 
With  regard  to  copper  last  f  aU  when  some 
of  it  did  leave  the  United  States.  I  was 
advised  in  the  instance  of  these  particu- 
lar bUIs  that  in  the  disposal  plans  of  the 


General  Services  Administration  four 
commodities  only;  namely,  molybde- 
num, metallurgical  grade  chromlte,  bis- 
muth, and  platinum  will  be  restricted  for 
U.S.  consumption  only.  The  other  ma- 
terials in  the  12  bills,  including  amosite 
asbestos,  may  be  sold  for  foreign  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  greatly  regret  to  hear 
that  my  worst  fears  may  be  well  founded. 
I  trust  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  watch  carefully  the  dis- 
posal of  these  products  from  the  defense 
stockpile.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  follow 
the  stockpile  disposals  that  these  several 
bills  provide,  and  I  say  to  the  members 
of  the  ccwnmittee  that  any  sales,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  foreign  governments  will 
not  be  In  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  offered  here  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13580. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AITPHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OP 
RUTHENIUM  FROM  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STOCKPILE 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  ptiss  the  bill  (HR. 
13663)  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
ruthenium  from  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  13663 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of.  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  fifteen  thousand 
troy  ounces  of  ruthenium  now  held  in  the 
supplemental  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  VS.C.  1704(b)).  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98b)  :  Provided,  That  the  time  and  method 
of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
avoidable  loes  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  sis  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
legislative  proposal  submitted  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

Ruthenium  is  one  of  the  platinum 
group  metals,  and  there  has  never  been 
a  stockpile  objective  for  this  metal. 

In  1959,  51  troy  ounces  were  approved 
for  disposal. 

While  the  average  acquisition  cost  of 
the  commodity  was  $37,298  per  troy 
ounce,  the  average  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment based  on  all  sales  made  under 
the  disposal,  was  $35.18  per  troy  ounce. 


Currently,  we  have  In  our  inventory 
15,001  troy  ounces.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  disposal  of  approximately  15,000  troy 
ounces. 

The  current  market  price  Is  $55  to  $60 
per  troy  ounce.  Thus,  if  all  the  mate- 
rials were  sold  at  the  lower  price ;  namely. 
$55,  the  net  gain  to  the  Government 
would  be  approximately  $120,000. 

Ruthenium  is  obtained  from  Canada, 
South  Africa,  the  U.S.SJI.,  and  the 
United  States. 

Ruthenium  is  a  gray  or  silverlike,  brit- 
tle, nonductlve  metal  of  the  platinum 
group.  It  Is  brittle  at  high  tempera- 
tures. Ruthenium  Is  insoluble  In  acids, 
but  is  attacked  by  fused  alkalies. 

Ruthenium  is  alloyed  with  platinum 
and  palladium  for  a  hard  corrosion-re- 
sistant metal.  The  alloy  is  used  for 
Jewelry,  contact  points,  and  catalysts. 
Ruthenium  alloys  are  not  used  at  ele- 
vated temperatures  under  oxidizing  con- 
ditions. Ruthenium  has  been  used  for 
the  nibs  of  pens,  phonograph  needles, 
and  pivots  In  Instruments.  The  high 
melting  point,  hardness,  and  britUeness 
limits  the  satisfactory  working  of  ru- 
thenium mechanically. 

If  all  the  ruthenium  were  sold  at  cur- 
rent market  prices,  the  total  gain  to  the 
Government  would  be  approximately 
$22,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
Is  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  If  there  are 
no  questions  or  debates,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13663. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING    THE    DISPOSAL    OP 
REFRACTORY     GRADE     BAUXITE 
FROM  THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 
Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  1488)  to  authorize  the  disposal,  with- 
out regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe-  ^ 
riod,  of  approximately  126.300  long  cal- 
cined tons  of  refractory  grade  bauxite 
from  the  national  stockpile. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  1488 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof, 
approximately  one  hundred  twenty-six  thou- 
sand three  hundred  long  calcined  tons  of  re- 
fractory grade  bauxite  now  held  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  tiie  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act.  relating  to  disposi- 
tions on  the  basis  of  a  revised  determination 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  said  Act.  to  the 
effect  that  no  such  dlsjxwltlons  shall  be 
made  untU  six  month*  after  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  transmission  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees thereof  of  a  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposition,  but  In  such  disposition  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  comply 
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with  th«  proTlslo&s  of  such  s«cUon  3,  which 
require  that  the  plan  and  the  date  of  dU- 
poBltlon  shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  producers,  procesaors,  and  con- 
sumers af;alnst  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
uaual  markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed' 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1488 
cails  for  the  disposal  of  126.300  long 
calcined  tons  of  refractory  grade  baux- 
ite now  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 

At  the  pre.sent  time,  we  have  In  our 
Inventory  299.279  long  calcined  tons. 

The  present  stockpile  objective  which 
w^as  established  in  April  1964.  Is  for 
173,000  tons. 

The  proposed  disposal  would  provide 
authority  for  disposal  of  all  excess  re- 
fractory grade  bauxite. 

Refractory  grade  bauxite  Is  a  clay-like 
material,  dull  white  in  color,  that  has 
been  calcined. 

The  principal  use  of  this  commodity 
is  to  produce  high  alumina  refrtwjtories. 

Refractory  grade  bauxite  comes  from 
British  Guiana. 

The  average  acquisition  cost  of  this 
commodity  is  $37.92  per  long  calcined 
ton.  The  present  marlcet  value  is  $42 
per  long  calcined  ton. 

The  consumption  has  increased  from 
approximately  1 15.000  tons  in  1963  to  ap- 
proximately 141.000  tons  in  1964. 

If  all  the  material  were  sold  at  today's 
market  price,  the  Government  would 
stand  to  net  $515,300. 

There  Is  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  If 
there  is  no  debate,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1488. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
PLATINUM  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<S  26421  to  authorize  the  release  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpile, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  committee 
amendments  as  shown  In  the  printed 
copy  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  9643 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senalt  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Owieral  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dlspooe  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  three  hundred  six- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  ounces  of  plat- 
inum from  the  national  stockpile  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
MaterlaU  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U  S.C.  98- 
98h).  Such  disposition  ma;  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Strategic  and  CrlUcal  Materials  Stock 
Piling   Act:    Provided.  Tliat   the   time  and 


method  of  dlaposlUon  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
against  avoidable  loes  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  dlsrupUon  of  their  usual  markets. 
Sec.  2.  The  platlnuni  covered  by  this  Act, 
materials  in  the  inventory  maintained  un- 
der the  Defense  Production  Act  of  19S0,  as 
amended  (50  T7.S.C.  App.  2061-2166),  and 
materials  in  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)) 
the  disposition  of  which  has  been  or  may 
hereafter  be  authorized  pursuant  to  law, 
shall  be  available,  without  reimbursement 
for  transfer  at  fair  market  value  in  payment 
of  the  purchase  price  and  other  expenses  of 
acquisition  (including  transportation  and 
other  accessorial  expenses)  of  palladium  for 
the  national  stockpile.  Ko  acquisition  of 
palladium  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  if ,  as  a  result  of  such 
acquisition,  the  aggregate  qtiantlty  of  pal- 
ladium in  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile  would  exceed  the 
palladium  stockpile  objective  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  PUlng  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2642, 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois,  was  referred  to  our  committee 
for  consideration.  An  Identical  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  by  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Ichord.  of  Missouri,  and  the 
Honorable  Alton  Linnon,  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Tills  bill  provides  for  disposal  of  316,- 
300  troy  ounces  of  platinum  from  the 
national  stockpile.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
would  permit  the  use  of  excess  platinum 
as  well  as  other  excess  stockpile  mate- 
rials to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  price  and  other  expenses  of 
acquiring  palladium  for  the  national 
stockpile.  In  other  words,  we  have  a 
surplus  of  platinum  and  a  deficit  of  pal- 
ladium. Platinum  may  be  used  inter- 
chang;eably  with  palladium  for  certain 
defense  purposes.  The  reverse  is  not 
true. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  section  2 
which  would  limit  this  barter  program 
of  metals  for  palladium  only  until  such 
time  as  the  stockpile  objective  for  pal- 
ladium is  reached. 

The  stockpile  objective  for  platinum 
Is  450.000  troy  ounces  and  the  total  In 
our  Inventory  Is  766.304  troy  ounces. 
The  unit  acquisition  cost  is  $79.47  per 
troy  ounce,  and  from  previous  disposals 
the  average  unit  recovery  Is  $62.86  per 
troy  ounce.  I  imderstand  the  present 
unit  market  value  is  $97  to  $100  per  troy 
ounce. 

Platinum  Is  a  heavy  graylsh-whlte 
noncorroding  precious  metal.  It  is  very 
soft,  ductile,  and  malleable.  It  does  not 
tarnish  at  elevated  temperatures.  It  Is 
inert  to  the  common  strong  acids,  In- 
cluding nitric  acid,  but  aqua  regla  slow- 
ly reacts  with  it  Alkali-metal  hydrox- 
ides, especially  with  oxidizing  agents, 
attack  platinum.  Chlorine  and  fluorine 
react  with  platinum. 

The  platinum  group  metals  are  used 
separately  and  in   alloys  or  combina- 


tions with  each  other  and  other  metals. 
The  electrical  uses  are  principally  con- 
tacts, electrodes,  filaments,  resistance 
thermometers,  and  resistors  and  thermo- 
couples. In  the  chemical  field,  it  is  used 
for  crucibles  smd  other  heat  and  cor- 
rosion resistant  vessels,  cathodes,  spin- 
nerettes  for  organic  filaments  as  rayon 
and  for  Flberglas,  burner  nozzles,  and 
catalysts.  Other  sundry  uses  are  den- 
tistry, jewelry,  purification  of  hydrogen, 
and  precision  Instruments. 

If  all  of  the  platinum  authorized  by  this 
disposal  were  sold  at  today's  market 
price,  the  total  net  gain  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  approximately  $6,464,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill,  one  of  the  most  Important  bUls  we 
have  had  today.  There  is  need  in  in- 
dustry for  the  bill.  I  think  there  is  no 
opposition. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  highly 
esteemed  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  PHILBIN]  for  his  prompt  action 
on  S.  2642  and  to  express  full  support  for 
this  measure — a  bill  to  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  316.300  ounces  of  platinum  from 
the  national  stockpile.  Something  has 
got  to  be  done — and  quickly — to  satisfy 
the  growing  need  for  platinum  in  many 
of  our  industries.  This  is  a  need  which 
cannot  be  met  in  the  foreseeable  future 
by  standard  supply  sources  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  I  have  in  my 
district  a  large  industry  which  Is  a  great 
user  of  platinum,  I  introduced  a  bill 
identical  to  S.  2642  on  January  31,  1966. 

S.  2642,  basically,  contains  two  sections 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  platinum 
shortages.  Section  1  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  dispose  of  approximately 
316,300  ounces  of  platinum  from  the  na- 
tional stockpiles  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act— 50  XJJS.C.  9&-98h.  This 
amoimt  is  in  excess  of  the  stockpiling 
objective  for  platinum  established  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Section  2  of  S.  2642  provides  for  the 
use  of  materials  which  have  been  au- 
thorized for  disposition  in  the  acquisition 
of  palladium  which  is  below  the  stock- 
pile objective.  Palladium  Is  available  in 
exchange  for  platinum  or  other  materials 
If  G8A  should  choose  to  acquire  It. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
legislation  to  release  platinum  from  the 
national  stockpile,  and  to  outline  the 
basis  for  the  wide  industry  support  that 
exists  for  S.  2642,  I  have  developed  some 
background  information  on  the  major 
industrial  uses  of  platinum. 

The  regular  U.S.  sellers  of  platinum, 
Englehard  Industries,  who  market  the 
Canadian  production,  and  Johnson- 
Mathey,  who  sell  South  African  plati- 
num, are  currently  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  platintun  needed  by  the 
oil,  chemlcsa,  glass  and  electrical  Indus- 
tries. Russian  material  has  to  be  bought, 
through  brokers,  to  make  up  the  sub- 
stantial short -fall  in  platinum.  In  re- 
cent months  the  prices  paid  for  Russian 


platinum  has  ranged  from  $135  to  $175 
per  troy  oimce,  compared  to  $97  to  $100 
per  ounce  from  regular  U.S.  suppliers. 
This  added  cost  to  industry,  and  the  dol- 
l£ir  outflow  that  results,  could  be  cor- 
rected by  the  provisions  of  S.  2642. 

The  most  important  industrial  uses  for 
platinum  are  in  the  oil,  chemical,  glass 
and  electrical  Industries.  In  the  first  two 
Instances,  platinum  is  used  mainly  as  a 
catalyst.  In  the  second  two  cases  it  has 
the  necessary  mechanical  and  electrical 
properties,  respectively,  that  are  needed 
to  do  these  jobs.  Replacement  of  plati- 
num by  other  materials  is  very  difficult 
and  uneconomic.  In  many  Instances 
there  is  no  substitute.  Finally,  in  the 
first  three  of  these  four  applications,  the 
platinum  Is  not  used  up  at  any  appre- 
ciable rate,  and  Is  available  for  recovery 
and  reuse. 

The  oil  Industry  has  become  the  largest 
user  of  platinum,  taking  an  estimated 
150,000  ounces  in  1965.  Continued  in- 
creases in  octane  demand,  in  require- 
ments for  aromatics  for  explosives  and 
chemical  manufacture,  and  in  the  growth 
of  a  new  process — hydrocracklng — that 
is  making  it  possible  to  get  even  more 
gasoline  per  barrel  of  crude  oil,  have  led 
platinum  use  In  this  industry  to  a  high 
level.  Even  more  platinum  will  be 
needed  in  the  future  by  our  oil  Industry. 

Our  chemical  industry  uses  platinum 
primarily  as  a  catalyst  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  nitric  acid  from  ammonia.  The 
demand  for  nitric  acid  for  fertilizer  and 
for  military  explosives  is  at  an  alltime 
high,  and  the  platinum  requirement  of 
the  chemical  Industry  is  accordingly 
Increased. 

Our  glass  industry  relies  on  platinum 
to  line  glass  furnaces  and  similar  melt- 
ing and  refining  devices  and  for  dies  and 
fixtures  required  for  glass  fiber  produc- 
tion. There  Is  no  known  substitute  for 
platinum  In  regard  to  this  application. 
One  major  firm  in  this  field  is  reported 
to  be  particularly  troubled  by  their  in- 
ability to  obtain,  at  competitive  costs, 
the  platinum  needed  for  a  large  new 
glass  fiber  mill.  This  bill  will  assure  their 
ability  to  provide  needed  additions  to  the 
capacity  of  this  industry. 

Our  electrical  industry  uses  platinum 
for  contact  points  and  for  spark  plug 
tips.  While  desirable  progress  is  being 
made  in  substituting  palladium  for 
platinum  in  some  of  these  applications, 
the  demand  for  special  platinum  tipped 
spark  plugs  for  defense  uses  has  tended 
to  offset  the  effect  of  this  substitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  explain  why 
American  industry  is  so  short  of  platinum 
today.  8.  2642  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem while  in  no  way  posing  a  threat  to 
the  stockpiling  needs  of  our  Nation.  I 
would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
most  of  the  uses  to  which  American  in- 
dustry will  put  the  excess  platinum  will 
be  nonconsumlng  uses.  I  am  confident 
that  the  stockpile  objective  of  450,000 
ounces  is  sufficient  but  in  the  event  it  is 
not,  the  platinum  to  be  sold  or  exchanged 
Jor  palladium  will  be  available  for  re- 
acquisltlon  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  Its  police  powers  in  the  event  that 
It  should  be  needed  because  of  an  emer- 
gency. I  believe  this  should  be  noted  in 
the  record  in  case  that  such  an  emer- 


gency should  arise.  This  is  a  good  piece 
of  legislation.    I  urge  Its  adoption  to  all. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  blQ,  S.  2642,  with 
amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof j, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  as 
amended  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


extend  their  remarks  on  8.  2573  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bills  relating  to  stockpile 
materials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VALIDATION  OF  ACTION  OF  THE 
ACTINO  SUPERINTENDENT,  YO- 
SEMTTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  IN 
EXTENDING  THE  1955  LEAVE 
YEAR  FOR  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  <S.  2573),  to  validate  the  action  of 
the  Acting  Superintendent,  Yosemlte 
National  Park,  in  extending  the  1955 
leave  year  for  certain  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  3573 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Inas- 
much as  the  administrative  order  Issued  by 
the  Acting  Sujjerlntendent  of  Toeemlte  Na- 
tional Park  recalling  to  duty  certain  Federal 
employees  to  assist  in  meeting  the  storm  and 
flood  emergency  which  existed  In  lat«  1966 
and  early  1966  was  In  the  public  mtereet,  his 
action  purporting  to  extend  to  March  16. 
1956,  the  time  within  which  leave  available 
for  the  1956  leave  year  could  be  used  Is  hereby 
validated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  S.  2573. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    BECKWORTH.     Mr.   I^ieaker.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     NEW     BREAK- 
THROUGH    FOR    PEACE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
column. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  conducted  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  far-reaching  negotiations  in 
the  recent  history  of  this  Nation.  It  is 
too  soon  fully  to  assess  the  results  of  his 
meeting  with  Mrs.  Ghandi.  But  it  is  not 
too  early  to  say  the  seeds  of  a  vast  and 
decisive  success  were  planted.  The  first 
shoots  of  a  new  harmony  are  already 
visible.  The  evidence  affirms  that  they 
will  flower  into  a  newly  deep  and  vigor- 
ous partnership  between  the  American 
and  Indian  peoples. 

The  ground  for  that  was  laid  last  week 
by  two  great  leaders  of  two  great  democ- 
racies. A  great  reporter.  William  8. 
White,  has  written  with  his  customary 
inclslveness  of  the  breakthrough  that 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Ghandi  together  achieved.  Bill  White 
cuts  through  the  fog  of  diplomatic  nice- 
ties to  the  core  of  a  most  significant  and 
reassuring  truth : 

The  central,  and  surprising,  reality — 

He  writes — 

la  that  American-Indian  relations  are  now 
on  the  soundest  footing  In  many  years. 

"nie  footing  is  sound.  I  suggest,  be- 
cause the  President  has  walked  with  in- 
finite skill  and  care.  These  were  difficult 
negotiations.  India  has  been  a  some- 
times difficult  ally.  She  has  deep  and  dif- 
ficult problems  of  her  own.  But  the 
President  has  proven  once  more,  as  he 
has  so  often  and  so  masterfully  in  the 
past,  that  no  difficulty  is  immune  to  rea- 
son— that  no  differences  are  so  large  that 
they  cannot  be  healed  by  patience,  wis- 
dom, and  genuine  friendship. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Indira  Ghandi 
have  made  a  breakthrough  to  new  under- 
standing and  respect.  Democracy  has 
made  a  breakthrough  and  aggression  has 
received  a  setback.  The  prospect 
for  peace  in  Asia — peace  in  the  world — 
has  been  fundamentally  advanced  by  a 
new  accord  between  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy in  the  West  and  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  in  the  East. 

In  Bill  White's  no  nonsense  terms, 
Mrs.  Ghandi  has  made  it  clear  that  "the 
past  was  the  past  and  that  neutralism 
in  its  doctrinaire  and  extreme  form  in 
India  was  dead."  India's  great  moral 
leadership  is  now  reallned  and  ranged 
beside  us.  Red  Cliina's  expansionist  am- 
bitions are  plain  to  each  partner — and 
both  are  pledged  to  check  the  aggressor 
separately  and  together. 
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This  is  the  great  and  subtle  turning 
point  we  have  reached.  It  is  not  cap- 
tured in  the  formal  communiques,  but 
WiUiam  S.  White  has  caught  it  In  hlf 
perceptive  column.  "LJ3.J.-Mrs.  Ghandl 
Talks  Productive."  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Journal -American.  His  Insights 
are  too  consequential  for  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  to  miss.  I  therefore  Insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

IFrom    the    New    York    Journal    American. 
Apr.  I.  19«0| 

L.B.J..  itMa.  Oandhz  Talks  pRODtrcnvK 

(By  Williams.  White) 

Washington. ^No  previous  conXerence  of 
heads  of  state  tn  the  time  of  the  Johnson 
administration  has  accomplished' so  much 
for  so  many  as  has  the  President's  parley 
here  with  Mrs.  Indira  Oandhl,  the  Prime 
MUilster  of  India. 

The  central — and  surprising — reality  Is 
that  American-Indian  relations  are  now  on 
the  soundest  footing  In  many  years.  This  Is 
the  pn-lvate  estimate  of  the  most  responsible 
Informants  In  the  US.  Government.  There 
U  good  reason  to  say  that  equivalent  Indian 
sources  do  not  disagree. 

After  any  International  conference,  the 
custom,  of  course,  Is  to  put  the  fairest  pos- 
sible face  upon  the  results,  with  a  heavy  ap- 
plication of  the  rouge  of  diplomatic  nicety 
where  needed.  Nearly  always,  unless  the 
two  principals  have  all  but  socked  each  other 
In  the  Jaw,  the  drill  is  to  speak  of  moat 
cordial  conversations,  of  many  shared  In- 
terests, of  meetings  of  the  mind,  and  so  on. 

The  formal  communiques  don't  always  tell 
the  precise  truth;  the  Inclination  la  to 
smooth  over  the  rough  spots.  In  this  case, 
the  extraordinary  truth  Is  the  communiques 
have  more  nearly  understated  than  over- 
stated the  success  of  the  first  mission  to 
Washington  of  the  flrst  woman  to  hold  great 
power  over  any  vast  reach  of  the  earth  since 
Queen  Victoria  reigned  over  imperial  Britain. 
East.  In  Mrs.  Oandhl,  has  faced  West.  In 
President  Johnson.  And.  Rudyard  KlpUng 
to  the  contrary,  the  twain  has  truly  met. 

This  was  a  conference  approached  most 
gingerly  on  both  sides.  For  his  part.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  months  ago  had  all  but  cut 
off  American  aid  to  India  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  forward  the  West's  basic  design 
to  try  to  force  a  true  armistice  between  India 
and  Pakistan  In  their  old  Kashmir  border 
quarrel. 

On  her  side.  Mrs.  Oandhl  was  known  here 
mainly  as  the  daughter  of  the  late  neutralist 
Prime  Minister  Jawabarlal  Nehru,  the  one 
world  stat«sman  outside  the  Communist  bloc 
who  consistently  gave  the  United  States  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  not  easy  to  see 
that  much  could  come  from  this  confronta- 
tion. 

It  did  not  work  out  that  way  Mrs.  Gandhi 
made  it  clear.  In  all  her  ofllclal  and  unofflctal 
contacts  here.  '  hat  the  past  was  the  past  and 
that  neutralism  In  Its  doctrinaire  and  ex- 
treme form  was  dead  In  India.  It  turned 
out.  In  short,  that  she  has  been  and  Intends 
to  remain  a  moderate-minded,  undoctrlnalre 
leader  of  India — not  In  our  pocket,  of  course, 
but  also  not  at  our  national  throat. 

Those  who  sought  to  draw  from  her  even 
private  or  Implied  criticism  of  American  mili- 
tary resistance  to  shooting  communism  In 
Vietnam,  for  lUustratlon.  got  no  comfort  at 
all.  And  It  became  plain  that  the  old  high 
Influence  In  India  of  such  emotionally  pro- 
Communist  and  glandular  Western  haters  as 
Krishna  Menon,  her  late  father's  principal 
adviser  on  foreign  affairs,  has  no  standing 
with  this  quiet,  neat  lady. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  has  found  some  new,  fighting  ally  In 
giant  India.  Nothing  like  this  was  ever 
sought.  But  the  new  situation  Is  highly 
sausfactory  to  the  West,  ail  the  same.  The 
long  and  short  of  it  Is  that  for  the  first  time 
the  United  SUtes  Is  able  to  feel  confident 


that  In  India  It  faces  a  power  that  at  least 
wishes  us  well. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Oandhl,  for  all  India's  historic  neutralism, 
knows  well  that  the  real  threat  to  world  peace 
Ues  just  where  the  United  States  has  long 
known  It  lies — within  the  harshly  expansion- 
ist policy  of  Red  China.  India's  moral  force 
in  Asia  has  very  often  In  the  past  been  auto- 
matically against  us.    That  Is  true  no  longer. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  on  the  very  fine  statement  he 
has  just  made  to  the  House.  The  impor- 
tance of  friendly  relationships  between 
India  and  our  country  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. The  gentleman  has  done  the 
House  a  service  by  calling  to  its  attention 
the  very  fine  column  he  made  mention  of. 


Nevertheless,  the  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  was  to  continue — in 
spirit,  In  thought.  In  concept.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  the  indestructibility  of  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  that  we  are  celebrating 
Byelonissian  Independence  E>ay.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  honor  and  applaud  those 
who  carry  its  torch. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  again 
sharing  in  the  celebration  of  Byelorus- 
sian Independence  Day,  we  in  the  United 
States  take  occasion  to  reiterate  our  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  assert 
their  national  and  political  rights.  That 
has  been  the  keynote  of  our  own  history 
since  the  earliest  days  of  our  existence 
as  a  country.  It  was  tlie  keynote  of  the 
Byelorussian  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence on  March  25,  1918.  It  Is  echoed  in 
the  celebration  of  that  occasion  on  this 
48th  anniversary  of  that  great  day. 

When  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  was  established,  the  rights  of 
the  people  which  we  in  America  consider 
fundamental  were  enumerated  in  detail. 
The  Rada  or  Council  which  drew  up  the 
new  Constitution  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  people.  Including  the 
national  minorities  such  as  Jews,  Poles, 
and  Riissians.  The  Constitution  guaran- 
teed to  all  citizens  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Byeloriissian  Republic  such  politi- 
cal rights  as  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  assembly.  It  guaranteed  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  inviolability  of  the 
pjerson  and  of  the  home,  the  right  of 
national  minorities  to  autonomy,  and  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law. 

That  Constitution  also  included  such 
20th  century  concepts  as  the  right  to 
form  labor  unions  and  the  right  to  strike. 

It  provided  for  the  division  of  large 
estates  among  the  landless  peasantry; 
for  the  nationalization  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country;  and,  in  Industry, 
for  the  8-hour  law. 

It  is  ironical  that  this  promising  na- 
tion, with  its  sense  of  social  justice  and 
its  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  people 
was.  unfortunately,  soon  to  be  cnished 
beneath  the  Soviet  yoke.  The  Byelonis- 
sian Democratic  Republic  was  shortly  to 
become  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  independent  in  name  only. 


HOUSE  DELIBERATIONS  ON  8.  2729 
MUDDLED  BY  MISLEADING 

STATEMENTS    OP    THE    GENTLE- 
MAN FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  House  of  Representatives 
imanlmously  passed  8.  2729.  The  bill 
as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  would  have  es- 
tablished two  revolving  funds.  One  of 
the  revolving  f tmds — the  disaster  fund- 
carried  an  imllmited  authorization  ceil- 
ing. The  other  fund,  which  woiild  have 
Included  all  other  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration activity  lending,  would 
have  an  authorization  celling  of  $2  bil- 
lion. An  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore  1  added 
a  third  revolving  fund  for  loans  made 
imder  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  This  fund  would  have 
an  authorization  ceiling  of  $100  million. 
The  legislation  prohibits  Interfund  bor- 
rowing. For  example,  if  the  Economic 
Opportunity  loan  fund  does  not  use  all 
of  its  $100  million,  the  excess  money  must 
remain  in  the  fimd  and  cannot  be  chan- 
neled Into  the  regular  business  loan 
program. 

WHO  WAS  THK  AKTIST  MISIXADING   THK  HOUSKt 

EXulng  the  debate  on  S.  2729,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore] 
stated  that  I  was  "basically  an  artist  In 
misleading  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives." Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  standing 
In  this  well  today  to  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Moore) 
is  an  artist  In  misleading  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  I  shall  take  this  op- 
portunity to  point  out  that  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  debated  his 
amendment  to  S.  2729.  he  was  speaking 
with — as  the  Indians  say  on  the  "late 
show" — a  forked  tongue.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  language  is  too  strong  In  view 
of  the  language  used  by  the  gentleman 
in  criticism  of  me. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  gentleman's 
Interest  In  an  amendment  to  the  legisla- 
tion less  than  2  hours  before  the  legisla- 
tion was  scheduled  to  be  brought  before 
this  body.  The  notification  of  his  intent 
was  delivered  to  me  in  the  form  of  a 
mimeographed  letter  which  apparently 
was  sent  to  all  Members  of  the  House.  A 
portion  of  the  gentleman's  letter  concern- 
ing the  amendment  read  as  follows: 

I  propose  an  amendment  which  will  es- 
tablish a  separate  revolving  fund  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act's  program. 


AMKNOMKNT  WOUU>  BSTABLJSa  A  THOU)  SKVOLV- 
INO   rtTND 

■When  8.  2729  was  opened  for  amend- 
ments on  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  did.  In  fact,  offer  his 
amendment  in  the  following  manner — 
and  I  am  quoting  from,  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  of  March  31,  1966,  page 
7324. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moore:  Page  3, 
line  4,  strike  "and"  the  flrst  time  It  appears. 

Page  2,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "and  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964". 

Page  2,  strike  the  period  In  line  10,  and  In- 
sert: ";  and  (C)  an  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  loan  fund  which  shall  be  available  for 
financing  functions  performed  under  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  In- 
cluding administrative  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  such  functions." 

Page,  2,  line  16  strike  "and". 

Page  2,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  "and  tlUe 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964", 

Page  2,  strike  the  period  In  line  20  and  In- 
sert: ";  and  (C)  pursuant  to  tile  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  loan 
fund." 

Page  2,  line  14.  strike  "and", 

Page  3,  strike  the  period  in  line  IS  and 
insert:  ";  and  (D)  under  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  not 
exceed  $100.000,000. " 

Page  3,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  "and  title 
rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ot 
1964,". 

Mr.  Moore's  amendment  does  exactly 
what  he  said  he  intended  to  do  in  his 
letter.  It  sets  up  a  third  revolving  fund 
*-ith  a  $100  million  authorization  ceiling 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  loans. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  Moore  amendment.  I  have 
asked  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Legislative  Counsel's  ofBce,  to  study 
the  Moore  amendment  and  to  determine 
if  a  third  revolving  fund  is  established. 
Both  of  these  ofiBces  reaffirm  what  I  have 
stated  earlier — the  Moore  amendment 
does  establish  a  third  revolving  fund. 
The  letters  from  SBA  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel's  offlce  read  as  follows: 
SUALi.   BcsiNsss   Administration, 

Washington,  D.C^  April  4. 1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  House  of  Sepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaikman:  You  have  asked  that 
we  comment  on  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  Congressman  Moore  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  adopted  by  the  House  in  passing  S. 
2729  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  amendment  as  It  Is  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  establishes  a  third 
revolving  fund  for  loans  made  under  title 
IV  erf  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
wid  removes  such  loans  from  the  business 
loan  and  investment  revolving  fund  also 
created  by  this  bill. 

In  a  later  colloquy  between  Congressman 
Hanna  of  California  and  Congressman 
Moore,  the  latter  stated  that  he  had  deleted 
from  his  amendment  "anything  that  would 
create  a  second  revolving  fund."  but  there 
1«  no  evidence  In  the  Rbcoro  that  this  action 
was  taken.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
olil  as  passed  by  the  Ho\ise  provides  for  three 
revolving  funds. 

Mr.  Moore  subsequently  stated:    "There- 
fore, the  only  thing  I  have  done  Is  to  state 
that  within  the  $1.4  billion,  there  wlU  be 
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a  celling  of  $100  million  for  the  operation 
of  the  title  rv."  This  could  have  been  done 
very  simply  by  an  sanendment  In  paragraph 
4  of  section  2  of  the  bill.  Although  we  do 
not  consider  such  a  limitation  to  be  neoeasary 
since  this  type  of  program  can  be  effectively 
controlled  as  contrasted  with  the  disaster 
loan  program,  nevertheless,  we  would  not 
object  to  an  amendment  of  this  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
creation  of  the  t&lrd  revolving  fund  Is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  undesirable  and  will 
be  a  handicap  to  efficient  management  of 
our  funds.  Further,  since  only  a  small 
amount  of  loans  have  been  approved  to  date, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  finance  a  separate 
fund  of  this  nature  by  the  sale  of  loans  as 
contemplated  under  8.  2409  now  being  con- 
sidered by  your  committee. 

We  hope  that  It  will  be  possible  In  subse- 
quent legislative  action  on  the  bill  to  elimi- 
nate or  modify  this  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Robs  D.  Davis, 
Executive  Administrator. 

I  opposed  the  Moore  amendment  be- 
cause I  felt  it  would  lock  funds  into  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs 
which  might  not  be  used  and  which  could 
have  better  been  used  in  other  lending 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Under  the  Moore  amendment, 
roughly  $40  million  in  the  first  year 
would  sit  idly  in  a  revolving  fund  while 
other  revolving  funds  might  desperately 
need  the  money  for  other  loan  purposes. 
Had  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
offered  an  amendment  which  would 
merely  have  established  a  $100  million 
authorization  ceiling  for  title  IV  loans 
which  would  be  set  up  in  the  nondisaster 
loan  revolving  fund,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported his  amendment.  It  was  crystal 
clear  to  me  and  numerous  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  the  effects  of  the 
Moore  amendment. 

EXPERTS    DO     NOT     STTPPOBT     OEMTL.EKAN     FROM 
WEST  VIRCINIA 

We  have  heard  what  the  experts  have 
had  to  say  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Moore 
amendment,  and  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  refresh  the  memories  of  my  col- 
leagues as  to  Mr.  Moore's  description  of 
his  amendment.  When  the  learned  gen- 
tleman from  California  tMr.  Hanna],  one 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  en- 
gaged Mr.  MooRE  in  a  colloquy  on  his 
amendment  in  an  attempt  to  learn  If 
the  Moore  amendment  would  set  up  a 
separate  revolving  fund  or  merely  estab- 
lish a  sepwirate  ceiling  on  the  nondisaster 
loan  fund,  Mr.  Moore  made  the  follow- 
ing reply — and  I  again  quote  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  31: 

Mr.  MooRB.  I  thought  I  had  answered  that 
when  he  propounded  his  earlier  question 
because  originally — the  letter  speaks  for  it- 
self— the  gentleman  suggested  the  question 
to  me  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  well  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  was  an  isolation  of  funds 
which  might  otherwise  be  available  for  the 
loan  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
I  deleted  from  my  amendment  anything  that 
would  create  a  second  revolving  fund. 

Therefore,  the  only  thing  I  have  done  is 
to  state  that  within  the  $1.4  billion  there 
will  be  a  celling  of  $100  million  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  title  IV. 

It  was  basically  as  a  result  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California  that  I 
deleted  the  reference  to  the  revolving  fund. 


Several  sentences  later,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  continues: 

Mr.  Hanna.  If  we  did  not  have  this  correc- 
tion, we  would  be  making  the  amendment  as 
suggested  In  yotir  letter,  and  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause it  could  conceivably — because  of  the 
fact  they  anticipate  that  only  $69  million 
will  be  used — isolate  $31  million  of  funds 
which  otherwise  could  be  used  for  the  busi- 
ness loan  program  which  the  gentleman  is 
Interested  In,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hanna.  I  think  the  gentleman  can  un- 
derstand how  the  House  may  not  have  been 
considering  the  point  made  on  the  basis  that 
we  are  now  trying  to  make  It,  unless  this 
clarification  has  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  appreciate  the  manner  In 
which  the  gentleman  has  brought  this  up. 

Earlier  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia had  this  to  say  of  his  amendment; 

This  amendment  does  not  set  up  any  re- 
volving fund.  It  simply  sets  a  $100  million 
celling  upon  the  amount  of  fimds  In  the  bill 
which  can  be  used  for  poverty  loans  under 
title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

NO   CELmON    MADE  IN   MOOKX  AMENDMENT 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
stated  in  his  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  that  "I 
have  deleted  from  my  amendment  any- 
thing that  would  create  a  second  revolv- 
ing fund."  However,  the  record  does  not 
bear  the  gentleman  out.  This  is  further 
brought  to  the  fore  when  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  rose  to  speak  on  the 
Moore  amendment.  I  would  like  to  place 
Mr.  Widnall's  remarks  in  the  time 
sequence  so  that  the  Import  of  his  state- 
ment will  bear  proper  weight.  Mr.  Wn>- 
HALL  rose  to  support  the  Moore  amend- 
ment less  than  a  minute  after  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  had  stated  his 
amendment  would  not  set  up  a  separate 
revolving  fund. 

In  speaking  to  the  Moore  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  stated: 

I  am  in  support  of  the  poverty  loan  pro- 
gram, but  I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  take  the  risk  of  having  instilBcient 
funds  in  the  future  for  our  regular  small 
businessmen,  by  keeping  both  poverty  loans 
and  regular  business  loans  In  one  common 
fund. 

In  short,  Mr.  Widnall  was  supixjrting 
what  Mr.  Moore  stated  his  amendment 
accomplished,  but.  In  fact,  was  speaking 
against  the  actual  effect  of  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

njBTHER     EVIDENCE     Or     MIBI.EADING     BT      THE 
GENTLEMAN    IHOM    WEST   VntGINIA 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  was 
not  the  only  Member  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  Moore  amendment  as  sent  to  the 
Clerk  by  Mr.  Moore,  but  against  the 
Moore  amendment  as  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  Another 
distinguished  member  of  the  minority  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pino],  in  supporting  what  he  un- 
derstood the  Moore  amendment  to  ac- 
complish, stated: 

X  support  the  Moore  amendment  to  limit 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  loan  program 
delegated  to  the  SBIC  to  a  loan  fund  of  $100 
million. 
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The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
TMr   CtsvELAjiD]  had  thla  to  say  of  the 

Moore  amendment: 

He  Mr  Mooes)  proposes  a  third  revolving 
fund  u:)  handle  the  loan  propranu  assigned 
to  the  SmAll  Business  Administration  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Klv- 
rzvNSKil  on  the  Moore  amendment.  He 
s  '.a  zed 

7:.ererjre.  the  same  set  of  reaaons  which 
nia.ae  ::  necessary  to  establish  separate  funds 
(  r  diaas'er  and  regular  lockns  require  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  to  establish 
Rpparate  revolving  funds  for  the  Xconomlc 
Opportunity  Act  program. 

I  want  the  Rxcokd  to  show  that  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
Moore  amendment.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  amendment  reread 
because  I  felt  that  Members  supporting 
U\e  Moore  amendment  were  not  In  agree- 
ment as  to  Its  content  with  its  author. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fn»o),  one  of 
the  Members  »ho  was  in  disagreement 
with  the  author  uf  the  amendment  as  to 
Its  meanirii?  objected  to  a  second  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  so  that  we  could 
clanfy  the  sttuauon. 

A.MENSMENT    DOSa    NOT    8UPPOBT    TH*    OIOITLS- 
MAN    mOM    WEST    VISarNIA 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  In  offering 
his  amendment  Mr  Moorx  Intended  to 
make  certain  ti'.at  any  heavy  demand 
for  loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  would  not  drain  fimds 
from  other  SB  A  lending  programs.  I 
believe  that  he  further  intended  his 
amendment  to  provide  that  if  the  $100 
million  authorized  ceiling  for  the  title 
rv  loans  was  not  reached,  the  excess 
funds  could  be  channeled  into  other 
SBA  Irndisig  programs.  It  Is  now  clear 
that  his  amendment  does  not  carry  out 
his  wishes  .And  because  of  the  confu- 
sion surroor-.dlnK  his  amendment,  I  am 
not  certain  mat  it  carries  out  the  wishes 
of  this  body 

Mr  Speaker,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  would  also  like  to  answer  bltx 
allegation  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  S  2729  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Gross},  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr  \to',Kt  We  tried  for  3  days,  I  say  to 
t^.e  BTTitifman  from  Iowa,  to  find  out  when 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  was 
going  to  consider  this  authorlzaUon  bill. 
But  they  delayed  It  for  3  days  Then  at  some 
ho\ir.  only  known  to  the  chairman,  they 
c^led  the  bill  up  and  had  the  Executive 
lilrector  of  the  SBA  present,  and  no  one  else 
ki.ew  they  were  going  to  consider  the  bill. 

THE  aK>rTl.tMAS  nOM  WXBT  VTSODOA  HAS  AOAIN 
UiSLEO    THIS    BOOT 

Mr  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  facts.  The  legislation  flrst 
was  con.sidered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  B us.ntss.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  that  body  to  the  full  commlt- 
lee  and  .sub.sequently  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  floor  by  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  At  no  time 
during  the  deliberations  or  hearings  on 
this  bill  wa.«  there  any  objection  raised  to 


any  portion  of  the  bill,  nor  did  any  mem- 
ber even  suggest  that  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  one  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moou)  offered  be 
considered  by  our  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  states  that 
"We  tried  for  3  days  to  find  out  when 
the  CcMnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency was  going  to  consider  this  authori- 
zation bill."  I  do  not  know  to  whom  the 
gentleman  inquired  as  to  the  date  of 
consideration,  but  I  will  say  that  If  he 
had  read  the  Congressional  Record,  he 
would  have  noted  that  the  committee 
was  taking  up  the  bill.  Numerous  news- 
papers also  carried  the  information  that 
the  bill  was  before  the  committee.  Had 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  re- 
quested formally  or  Informally  to  appear 
before  the  committee  to  testify  on  S. 
2729,  or  any  related  bills,  I  can  assiire 
him  that  the  committee  would  have  re- 
ceived him  most  graciously.  Perhaps.  If 
he  had  made  that  request,  he  would  not 
have  misled  this  body  In  such  a  flagrant 
manner. 

vs.     HOT7SS     or     RKPaBSKNTATnm, 

Omcc  or  THx  LcciSLATrvK  Coun- 

BKL, 

Washington.  DC,  April  4. 1968. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  Patmam:  Tou  have  asked  this 
offlce  for  aslstance  In  connection  with  the 
changes  In  8.  2729  (the  Small  Business  Act 
bill)  which  were  made  by  the  amendments 
offered  by  Mr.  Mooax  of  West  Virginia,  and 
adopted  by  the  House  on  March  31. 

As  shown  In  the  CONdtkssioNAL  Rbcobd  for 
March  31  (p.  7334),  the  amendments  In  ques- 
tlon  appear  to  deal  with  the  financing  of 
functions  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 

The  first  group  of  amendments  Involves 
section  4(c)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
which  establishes  revolving  funds  in  the 
Treasury  for  the  financing  of  SBA's  func- 
tions. Section  4(c)  (1)  as  It  appeared  in  the 
reported  bill  read  as  follows  (the  language  Is 
quoted  verbatim  from  the  Congrcssionai, 
Rbooro)  : 

"(c)  (i)  There  are  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  the  following  revolving  funds: 

"(A)  a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  be 
available  for  financing  functions  performed 
under  sections  7(b)(1).  7(b)(3),  7(b)(4), 
and  7(c)  (2)  of  this  Act,  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses  in  connection  with  such 
functions:  and 

"(B)  a  business  loan  and  investment  fund 
which  shaU  be  available  for  financing  func- 
tions performed  under  sections  7(a) ,  7(b)  (3) , 
7(e) ,  and  S(a)  of  this  Act,  titles  IH  and  V  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968. 
and  title  IV  of  the  EU:onomlc  Opportxinlty 
Act  Of  1964.  including  administrative  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  such  functions." 

The  amendments  under  consideration 
changed  section  4(c)(1)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  There  are  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  the  following  i-evolvlng  funds: 

"(A)  a  disaster  loan  fund  which  shall  be 
available  for  financing  functions  performed 
under  sections  7(b)(1).  7(b)(3),  7(b)(4). 
and  7(c)  (3)  of  this  Act,  Including  admin- 
istrative expenses  in  connection  with  such 
functions; 

"(B)  a  business  loan  and  Investment  fund 
which  shall  be  available  for  Ananclng  func- 
tions performed  under  sections  7(a).  7(b)  (8), 
7(e).  and  8(a)  of  this  Act.  tlUea  m  and  V 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  Including  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  such  functions:  and 

"(C)  an  Economic  Opportunity  Act  loan 
fund  which  sbaU  be  available  for  financing 


functions  performed  under  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Includ- 
Ing  administrative  expenses  In  connection 
with  such  functions." 

The  second  group  of  amendments  Involves 
section  4(c)(3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
which  deals  with  repayments  Into  the  re- 
volving funds  established  by  section  4(c)(1). 
and  af>pears  to  be  conforming  In  nature. 

The  third  group  of  amendments  Involves 
section  4(c)(4)  of  the  act.  which  Imposes 
limitations  on  expenditures  from  the  revolv- 
ing funds.  Section  4(c)(4)  as  It  appeared 
In  the  reported  bill  read  as  follows  (quoted 
from  the  Congbessxonai.  Record),  with  addi- 
tional changes: 

"(4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  other  obligations  or  commit- 
ments, heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into 
by  the  administration,  which  are  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time 

"(A)  under  secOons  7(a),  7(b)(8),  7(e), 
and  8(a)  of  this  Act,  and  UUe  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  shall  not 
exceed  tl,400,000,000; 

"(B)  under  title  ni  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968,  shall  not  exceed 
•400.000,000:  and 

"(C)  under  Utle  V  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968,  shall  not  exceed 
•300.000,000." 

The  amendments  under  conalderaUon 
changed  section  4(c)(4)   to  read  as  follows 

"(4)  The  total  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  other  obligations  or  commit- 
ments, heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  Into 
by  the  administration,  which  are  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time 

"(A)  under  sections  7(a),  7(b)(3),  7(e). 
and  8(a)  of  this  Act.  shall  not  exceed 
»l. 400,000,000: 

"(B)  under  title  m  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968.  shall  not  exceed 
•400.000.000: 

"(C)  under  UOe  V  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  shaU  not  exceed 
•300.000.000;  and 

"(D)  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  shall  not  exceed 
•  100.000,000," 

I  hope  that  the  above  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  changes  which  were  made  In  the 
bill     by     the     several     amendments     under 
consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrkmcx  E.  Pn,aoN. 

Assistant  Counsel. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
PRODUdNG    INDUSTRY 

Mr,  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2 
years  ago,  36  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  Joined  me  In  an  Impor- 
tant discussion  on  a  very  critical  issue 
facing  thl."  Nation  concerning  the  plight 
of  the  natural  gas  producing  industrj'. 
At  that  time,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  had  been 
attempting  for  10  years  to  regulate  nat- 
ural gas  producers  and  the  price  they 
receive  for  their  gas  at  the  wellhead  In 
the  gas  fields. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  stune  confusion  and  uncertainty 
that  existed  then  still  Is  with  us.  Today, 
12  years  after  the  LB,  Supreme  Court 
declared    "that   independent   producers 


selling  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce were  subject  to  FPC  rate  and  cer- 
tificate jurisdiction,"  we  find  that  pro- 
ducers do  not  yet  know  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  price  they  can  charge  for 
their  gas  sold  In  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  2  years 
ago  on  this  floor,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  after  6  years  of  futile  but 
harassing  experimentations,  gave  up  in 
1960  the  course  It  was  pursuing  in  Its  at- 
tempt to  regulate  gas  producers;  and  the 
Commission  stated: 

Producers  of  natural  gas  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  properly  classi- 
fied as  traditional  pubUc  utilities.  It  is  clear 
that  In  regulating  producers,  we  are  faced 
with  problems  entirely  different  from  those 
presented   by   an   ordinary   public   utility. 

In  1960  the  Commission  then  set  about 
on  another  experiment  known  as  the 
area  rate  approach.  This  called  for 
establishment  of  23  geographical  areas  in 
which  the  Commission  would  set  the 
price  of  the  gas  "based  on  the  reasonable 
financial  requirements  of  the  industry." 
I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  some  pro- 
ducers welcomed  this  new  approach  as 
reason  to  hope  for  a  more  realistic  and 
workable  regulation  by  the  Commission 
even  tliough  there  was  not  then,  nor  is 
there  now,  any  legislative  standards  or 
guideline  upon  which  to  base  this  new 
approach. 

The  first  proceeding  under  this  new 
approach,  known  as  the  Permian  Basin 
Area  Rate  Proceeding,  was  begun  in  De- 
cember of  1960.  In  August  1965,  after 
almost  5  years  of  conferences,  submission 
of  a  truck  load  of  testimony  and  exhibits, 
long  di-awn-out  hearings,  filing  of  briefs, 
oral  arguments  and  numerous  other  pro- 
cedures, the  Commission  came  forth  with 
its  decision  In  the  Permian  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  decision  the  Com- 
mission has  reached  new  heights  in  ab- 
surdity. For  example,  the  Commission, 
in  the  Permian  Basin  case,  established  a 
two-price  system  for  gas  of  similar  qual- 
ity even  coming  from  the  same  gas  field 
or  gas  well.  The  price  a  producer  is  to 
receive  for  such  gas  will  vary  according 
to  when  he  contracted  to  sell  the  gas. 
This  Is  just  one  of  many  arbitrary  con- 
clusions contained  in  this  opinion. 

In  this  decision,  which  Is  now  on  ap- 
peal in  the  Federal  courts,  the  Commis- 
sion arbitrarily  reduced  the  contract 
prices  arrived  at  by  producers  and  buyers 
through  arms'  length  negotiation  in  a 
free  and  competitive  market.  The  Com- 
mission has  Ignored  the  principle  of 
market  value.  It  denied  the  effectiveness 
of  the  great  competition  and  comp>etitlve 
effort  existing  in  the  natural  gas  produc- 
ing industry  and  simply  arbitrarily  im- 
posed its  determination  of  the  price  for 
gas  rather  than  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  upon  the  Permian  Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  action 
has  created  even  greater  confusion  and 
more  uncertainty  in  the  ranks  of  the 
natural  gas  producing  industry.  The  re- 
sults of  this  case,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
'■'ill  be  much  less  incentive  to  look  for 
new  gas  supplies  and  less  asstirance  for 
the  future,  all  of  which  wiU  adversely 
affect  the  gas  consumers,  the  very  per- 
sons which  the  Commission  so  often  de- 
clares that  It  te  dedicated  to  serve. 


Needless  to  say,  this  decision  and  its 
su-bitrary  and  unfounded  conclusions 
have  removed  all  doubt  as  to  what  must 
be  done  if  this  Nation  is  to  continue  to 
hiive  a  strong  aiid  healthy  natural  gas 
producing  Industry.  Congress  must  act 
to  promptly  enact  legislation  which  rec- 
ognizes that  natural  gas  Is  a  conunodlty, 
and  that  the  thousands  of  natural  gas 
producers  are  not  public  utilities  and 
should  not  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  price 
controls. 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  and  unless 
conditions  are  improved  so  as  to  enable 
producers  to  reverse  the  serious  declining 
trends  in  exploration  for  new  gas  sup- 
plies, the  outlook  for  future  supplies  of 
natural  gas  can  be  considered  critical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  matter  early  and  effective 
attention. 


INACTTVATION  OF  AIRLIFT  AIR 
GUARD  UNITS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsui  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
announced  that  three  Air  Guard  airlift 
units  would  be  Inactivated  by  October  1, 
1966.    These  units  were  identified  as: 

The  105th  Air  Transport  Group,  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

The  nist  Air  Transport  Group,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  195th  Air  Transport  Squadron, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Airlift,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  chairman,  recently  concluded  an 
extensive  review  of  our  total  military  air- 
lift capabalitles  and  requirements.  Dur- 
ing that  review,  sufBcient  evidence  was 
not  presented  that  would  support  the 
elimination  of  In-belng  airlift  resources 
at  this  time.  Our  hearings  developed  the 
fact  that  no  approved  study  by  either  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  has  been  completed 
to  identify  intratheater  assault  airlift 
requirements  and,  even  though  several 
completed  studies  addressed  strategic 
airlift,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on 
specific  requirements  in  the  various 
situations. 

It  was  noted  during  the  hearings  that 
the  three  Guard  units  programed  for  In- 
activation  have  been,  for  some  time, 
directing  a  large  portion  of  their  effort 
on  an  Inactive  status  to  support  our  mili- 
tary fighting  men  In  foreign  countries. 
I  am  advised  that  during  January  and 
February  of  1966  they  completed  45 
volunteer  missions  to  overseas  theaters. 
Of  these  volunteer  missions,  31  were  in 
direct  support  of  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia  to  assist  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand in  reducing  the  backlog  of  essential 
supplies  In  that  area.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  subcommittee,  In  its  report,  will  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  security  of  our  Nation  to  eliminate 


1,823  trained  personnel  and  amortized 
airlift  airfiames  during  the  period  when: 

One.  Requirements  are  increasing  for 
airlift  capability; 

Two.  An  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  possible ;  and 

Three.  A  new  crisis  may  occur  in  one 
of  the  many  countries  of  the  world  which 
are  seething  with  unrest. 

The  Air  Guard  heavy  airlift  fleet  pres- 
ently is  composed  of  7  wings.  24  groups 
and  25  squadrons  located  in  17  States. 
There  are  currently  19359  personnel 
assigned,  including  1,173  experienced 
pUots  to  support  209  C-97  and  C-121 
aircraft  utilized  In  this  mission. 

During  calendar  year  1965,  the  Air 
National  Guard  airlift  force  flew  a  total 
of  128,695  hours,  a  distance  of  over  26 
million  nautical  miles,  and  transported 
99,950  passengers  and  22,544  tons  of 
cargo  in  support  of  defense  requirements. 
Included  within  this  amount  are  2,805 
missions  which  required  58,788  flying 
hours  to  deliver  13,935  tons  and  626  pas- 
sengers In  direct  support  of  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  requirements  to  over- 
seas destinations. 

The  Air  National  Guard  expanded  its 
airlift  support  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  commencing  in  January  1966 
to  provide  75  additional  outbound  trips 
per  month  in  direct  support  of  southeast 
Asia.  A  total  of  221  flights  in  January 
and  218  flights  In  February  were  com- 
pleted and  transported  4,531  tons  of 
urgently  required  supplies  to  our  fighting 
men  overseas.  The  level  of  participation 
by  the  Air  National  Guard  airlift  units 
in  support  of  the  active  establishment 
has  more  thsm  doubled  In  the  past  12- 
month  period. 

Additional  man-days  and  TDY  funds 
were  provided  during  calendar  year  1965 
to  assist  in  this  accelerated  program. 
Since  January  of  1966,  funds  from  Air 
National  Guard  resources  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  accelerated  pro- 
gram not  only  pro\ides  invaluable  train- 
ing for  Air  National  Guard  personnel,  but 
Is  also  a  vital  airlift  contribution  toward 
the  overall  national  military  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
Air  National  Guard  airlift  imlts  are 
making  a  truly  significant  contribution 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  that  these  units 
are  not  mobilized  and  are  acting  In  an 
inactive  status.  The  national  military 
Interests  of  this  Nation  cannot  possibly 
be  served  by  allowing  the  programed 
inactlvatlon  of  our  Air  National  Guard 
airlift  units  to  continue  during  this  time 
of  crisis  in  southeast  Asia. 


AIR  GUARD  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
AEROMEDICAL  EVACUATION  MIS- 
SION 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

tAi.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
airlift  hearings  conducted  by  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  it  was  gratifying  to 
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learn  that  the  Air  National  Guard  was 
requested  last  summer  by  the  MUitar>- 
Airlift  Command  to  actively  participate 
In  transporting  live  patients  to  and  from 
various  destinations  wuhln  the  continen- 
tal Drvited  States  ai'd  ofTshorP'  locations 
such  as  Alaska.  Paert-o  Rico.  Cuba  Canal 
Zone.  Bermuda,  Newfo';ndland  and  Lab- 
rador. This  product:ve  m;.s,'^.G:>.  is  ac- 
complished as  part  :;f  ".'.t  O  ;.:i-f:  •raining 
effort  with  ad<i;:;''i':a:  ::^A:.~'\^iys  And 
traveling  expen.se.s  -  ;;);:;:e-i  Sv  - r.i'  active 
force  as  reqiuired  :.;  ■•;,;/•:■  ■:.!■  ■'^•■vs. 
This  arracgenie:  •  cr.as  »■■  •;,•■  '.^i.K;);-,  "rs' 
dollar  to  perfciTn  double  duty  and  Is  a 
logical  and  economical  method  of  satis- 
fying the  req'olrements  of  this  program. 
It  serves  as  a  backup  safety  valve,  and 
as  pure  relief  from  overtaxed  and  ex- 
tended regular  active  duty  units.  It  even 
evacuateti  patients  from  Vietnam  In 
Globema-ster.s 

Even  though  aeromedlcal  evacuation 
Is  a  secondary  mission  for  the  Guard  air- 
lift ur.its.  our  records  indicate  that  a  to- 
tal of  200  missions  were  flown  during  the 
period  August  1.  1965,  to  March  18.  1966, 
103  of  which  were  completed  to  offshore 
locations  Two  thousand  six  hundred 
fourteen  flying  hours  were  devoted  to 
transporting  4.604  patients,  1,299  of 
which  were  carried  on  Utters,  a  total 
distance  of  28.966  nautical  miles.  More- 
over, other  Air  G'oard  flight  surgeons — 
physicians — med;cal  specialists.  and 
flight  nurse.s  are  regularly  supporting 
the  active  force  in  transporting  patients 
from  southea-st  Asia  to  the  United  States 
In  active  force  aircraft.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  teamwork  la  indicative  of  the 
high  level  of  c<3operation  between  the 
Guard  and  t.^e  Air  Force  and  that  this 
construe  live  use  of  Guard  training  re- 
sources is  a  credit  to  the  Air  Force  man- 
age.Tsent  system  With  the  increased 
service  commitments  in  Vietnam,  it 
would  logically  follow  that  the  activity  in 
this  mission  area  will  increase.  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  that  you  have 
my  wholehearted  support. 


Apnl  i,  1966 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLEA 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  8u:id  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  shocked 
and  amazed  this  morning  when  I  read 
the  Evans- Novak  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post 

Mr.  Speaker  this  column  covered  a  re- 
port on  the  businessmen's  meeting  at  the 
W^hlte  House  Permit  me  to  repeat  Just 
one  paragraph 

Wht^n  one  of  th«  Industrial  Utana  Mk*d 
why  Mr  Johnson  didn't  reduce  Fwlcral  ex- 
penditures to  take  *,ti?  p'f*f>ure  Off  Inflation. 
the  Preeldent  s  answer  w  •'  nick  like  •  boom- 
erang He  tixii  tnec!  *<  -•^Im-c  spending  In 
several  aread.  lnc;udir,<  pavznz'v.za  to  eebool 
districts,  font-alnmg  Peden, 
the  schrxil  hmch  progra-rr. 
pened'  Mr  Johruu'iu  ir. 
question  Republican.-s  ;-.  ■., 
the  funds 
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Mr    Speaker, 
and  I  am  the 


I  ani  still  a  Republican, 
one    who   supported    the 


President  and  introduced  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  impacted  area  funds 
from  the  bill  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Larry  O'Brien  or 
some  other  of  the  President's  advlBers 
will  apprise  the  President  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  WAOQONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiD 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mind  having  been  given  some  credit 
for  restoring  some  worthwhile  funds 
does  he? 

Mr.  BOW.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  the  impact  funds  should  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  bill.  If  the  gentleman 
thinks  the  funds  are  worthwhile,  then 
the  Republicans  will  benefit  from  the 
stotement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  Democrats  did  not  sup- 
port the  President  and  voted  against  him 
on  this  Issue.  In  this  case  the  rubber 
stamp  was  lost.  It  does  not  happen  often. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  know  we  had 
that  kind  of  minority,  that  we  can  over- 
ride the  majority  and  restore  funds  of 
this  kind. 


SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
SENEGAL 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extern 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  this  is  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  great  and  proud  Republic  of  Senegal. 
For  the  members  of  the  African  Subcom- 
mittee and  all  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  tdsle.  as  well  as  for  myself, 
I  extend  warm  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  President  Leopold  Sedan 
Senghor,  to  Ambassador  Ousmane  Soce 
Diop  and  to  all  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  Senegal,  and  ask  unanlmoua 
consent  that  all  my  colleagues  who  so 
desire  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  Join  me  in  expression  of  compli- 
ment and  applause. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  work  in 
the  20th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  with  Ambassador  Ousmane  Soce 
Dlop  and  to  know  firsthand  of  the  mag- 
nificent contribution  he  Is  making  in 
that  world  body  representing  117  na- 
tions. 

The  year  1960  saw  France  grant  inde- 
pendence to  many  of  her  African  colo- 
nies, but  few  had  the  distinguished  back- 
ground or  political  framework  which 
still  characterizes  Senegal. 

Senegal's  relations  with  France  date 
back  to  1659  and  her  location  at  the 
westernmost  point  In  Africa  influenced 
Fi-ance  to  develop  Dakar  as  a  primary 
port  facility  in  former  French  Africa.  In 
addition,  French  merchants  and  seamen 
cooperated    in    developing    Dakar,    St. 


Louis.  Rufiaque,  and  Ooree  as  four  of  the 
most  active  commercial  centers  on  the 
entire  western  oocwt  of  Africa. 

Since  gaining  Independence  In  I960 
Senegal  has  embarked  on  a  steady  road 
In  quest  of  domestic  economic  and  po- 
litical stability.  After  withdrawing  from 
the  proposed  federation  with  Mali  in 
1960,  Senegal  has  concentrated  much  of 
Its  energy  on  the  task  of  Improving  its 
image  as  a  practical  place  fqr  foreign 
Investment.  The  most  industrialized 
coimtry  of  the  former  French  West 
African  territories,  S«iegal  still  remains 
largely  agriculturally  oriented.  Despite 
this,  however,  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  Internal  production  between  1959  and 
1964  was  3.2  percent.  In  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  her  economic  b€ise,  Senegal 
has  undertaken  a  dramatic  program  of 
increasing  and  diversifying  food  crops. 
Another  plan  which  oflTers  bright  hope 
for  the  future  is  the  prospect  of  harness- 
ing the  Senegal  River  in  cooperation  with 
neighboring  Mall.  Guinea,  and  Mauri- 
tania. 

Admlst  these  days  of  upheavals  and 
coups,  it  Is  certainly  a  welcome  relief  to 
extend  best  wishes  to  a  country  while  not 
without  Its  domestic  problems,  never- 
theless Is  placing  most  of  Its  effort  In 
Improving  the  life  of  its  people.  Doubt- 
less, the  Republic  of  Senegal  Is  such  a 
country. 

Though  Senegal's  first  attempt  at 
union  with  a  sister  state  failed.  President 
Senghor  and  his  government  remain 
fully  sigreeable  to  the  concept  of  African 
unity.  Senegal  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber in  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  and  In  various  associations  of 
French-speaking  African  states.  Since 
Independence,  she  has  followed  a  de- 
clared policy  of  nonalinement,  and  has 
maintained  relations  with  both  blocs, 
and  has  retained  particularly  close  rela- 
tions with  France.  Our  relations  with 
Senegal  have  been  on  a  friendly  basis 
and  we  have  provided  modest  technical, 
economic,  and  military  assistance,  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  been  very  well 
received  by  the  Senegalese. 

Thus,  as  the  people  of  Senegal  observe 
their  sixth  Independence  anniversary 
and  as  Dakar  hosts  the  first  World's 
Festival  of  Negro  Art  from  April  1  to 
24,  I  again  wish  them  much  success  in 
their  efforts  at  building  a  stable  and 
democratic  country. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
leagues who  so  desire  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  Join  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  armiversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORAVESITES     FOR     FATHER     AND 
STEPMOTHER  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN 
Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
designation  of  the  gravesites  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  in  Shiloh 
Cemetery,  Coles  County,  111.,  as  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  the  father  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln 
was  the  stepmother  who  encouraged 
young  Abe  Lincoln  in  his  eflTorts  to  gain 
an  education.  Thomas  Lincoln  died  in 
January  1851.  His  second  wife,  Sarah, 
continued  to  live  in  the  little  cabin  on 
Goose  Nest  Prairie  about  8  miles  south 
of  Charleston.  There  Abraham  Lincoln 
paid  a  farewell  visit  in  February  1861, 
shortly  before  he  left  Springfield  for 
Washington  to  take  command  of  a  Nation 
torn  asunder  by  civil  strife.  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln  outlived  her  famous  stepson  by 
more  than  4  years.  At  her  death,  in 
December  1869.  she  was  buried  beside 
her  husband  in  Shiloh  Cemetery. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  born  in  Virginia, 
probably  on  January  6, 1778,  and  came  to 
Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  with  his  parents, 
two  sisters,  and  two  brothers  when  he  was 
about  5  years  old.  His  father  was  killed 
by  Indians  in  1786,  and  he  grew  to  man- 
hood without  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing an  education.  By  his  own  labor  he 
acquired  some  money  and  property,  and 
on  June  12,  1806,  he  married  Nancy 
Hanks. 

In  1816  the  Llncolns,  with  their  two 
children.  Sarah  and  Abraham,  moved 
across  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Little  Pigeon 
community  in  the  area  now  Included  In 
Spencer  County,  Ind.  Within  2  years, 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  died  and  was  buried 
not  far  from  the  cabin  site. 

The  cabin  was  lonely  without  a  wife 
and  mother.  A  year  and  two  months 
after  Nancy's  death,  Thomas  Lincoln  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  where  he  married 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  the  widow  of  Dan- 
iel Johnston.  She  and  her  three  children 
returned  with  him  to  the  cabin  on  Pigeon 
Creek,  it  was  in  this  reconstructed 
family  environment  In  the  Indiana  wil- 
derness that  Abi-aham  Lincoln  grew  to 
manhood.  In  1830,  the  year  Abe  became 
21,  Thomas  Lincoln  sold  the  Pigeon  Creek 
farm  and  moved  his  family  to  Illinois. 
Abe  stayed  with  his  parents  during  the 
first  hard  winter  in  Macon  County  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangamon,  west  of  Decatur, 
but  struck  out  on  his  own  when  Thomas 
Lincoln's  family  made  their  flntil  move, 
to  Coles  County  in  the  spring  of  1831. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  lazy  and  shiftless,  but  the  facts 
do  not  bear  out  this  accusation. 
Though  not  afflicted  with  the  "vaiUting 
ambition  which  oerleaps  itself,"  he  was 
respected  in  his  church  and  his  com- 
munity. He  was  not  a  drunkard  or  a 
wastrel.  It  Is  a  fine  testimonial  to  him 
that  he  could  return  to  Hardin  County, 
where  he  had  lived  with  his  first  wife  for 
10  years,  and  claim  another  in  marriage. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father.  Though  the  Llncolns 
were  poor  by  the  material  standards  of 


our  day,  theirs  was  not  a  degrading  pov- 
erty. There  was  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter;  more  important  still,  there  was 
integrity  and  affection. 

Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  with  her  talents 
as  mother  and  homemaker,  supplied  the 
love  and  tenderness  that  welded  the  two 
broken  families  into  a  harmonious 
home.  It  was  vrtth  the  three  books 
tucked  among  her  furniture  In  the  wagon 
from  Kentucky  that  the  young  Abraham 
added  to  his  reading  experience.  It  was 
with  her  sympathy  and  encouragement 
that  he  continued  his  quest  for  an  edu- 
cation. 

Lincoln's  own  mother.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  was  buried  on  the  Pigeon  Creek 
farm  in  Indiana  which  is  part  of  the  Lin- 
coln Boyhood  National  Memorial  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. The  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace 
National  Historical  Site  at  Hodgenvllle, 
Ky.,  is  also  in  the  domain  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
home  and  tomb  in  Springfield,  111.,  are 
maintained  by  the  State  of  Diinois  but 
have  been  designated  National  Historic 
Landmarks. 

The  Charleston  vicinity  In  Illinois  is 
rich  in  Lincoln  lore.  The  Goose  Nest 
Prairie  farm  is  now  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
State  Park.  Charleston  Itself  was  the 
site  of  one  of  the  Lincoln-Douglsis  de- 
bates. And  then  there  are  the  Lincoln 
graves  in  Shiloh  Cemetery.  The 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
especially  Its  director  of  tourism,  Mr. 
James  L.  Seed,  manager  of  radio  station 
WEIC,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  gain  national  recognition  for 
these  shrines. 

A  62 -foot  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  be  erected  In  Charleston  this  sum- 
mer. Constructed  of  fiber  glass  and  re- 
inforced steel.  It  Is  believed  to  be  the 
tallest  statue  in  the  world  honoring  the 
16th  President.  A  fund  drive  to  finance 
the  $20,000  project  Is  underway.  Con- 
struction also  has  begun  of  a  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Memorial  Building  at  the  Coles 
County  Fairgrounds,  where  the  fourth 
debate  was  held  on  September  18,  1858. 
This  next  month  will  see  the  opening  of 
a  museum  in  the  Coles  County  Court- 
house, where  Lincoln  tried  many  cases. 

Abraham  Lincoln  rose  above  his 
environment,  but  he  was  nonetheless  a 
product  of  that  environment.  The 
father  and  stepmother  whose  graves  are 
in  Shiloh  Cemetery  deseirve  credit  in  no 
small  measure  for  the  greatness  of  the 
son  they  raised  In  such  humble 
surroimdings. 

In  recognition  of  the  Influence  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln 
upon  Abraham  Lincoln  In  his  formative 
years,  this  bill  proposes  to  identify  their 
graves  and  designate  them  as  national 
landmarks. 


IMPACTED  SCHOOL  AREA  MONEY 
RESTORED 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
maiks,  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mi-.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  many  disappointed  Democrat 
Congressmen  when  they  read  the  column 
of  Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  on  April 
4,  wherein  the  President  admits  that  the 
Republicans  restored  the  funds  which  he 
deleted  from  the  budget  for  impacted 
school  districts  as  well  as  the  money  for 
the  children's  lunch  and  milk  fund. 

Members  of  Congress  recognize  the 
administration's  inconsistent  policy  of 
providing  money  for  the  Great  Society's 
crafty  projects  by  taking  food  from  the 
hungry  stomachs  of  schoolchildren, 
from  economic  Impacted  school  districts, 
and  frcMn  land-grant  colleges  for  instruc- 
tion, research,  and  extension  in  agricul- 
ture. Fortunately  Congress  has  a  way 
of  seeing  through  such  devious  budgetary 
policies  as  shown  by  the  Evans-Novsik 
columns,  which  I  quote  as  follows: 
Tub  President's  Plka 
(By  Rowland  EvanB  and  Robert  Novak) 

Just  how  badly  President  Johnson  wants 
to  avoid  an  election-year  tax  Increase  was 
brought  home  by  the  boldness  of  bis  pro- 
posal last  Wednesday  night  to  the  most  pow- 
erful coUectlon  of  business  leaders  ever  to 
gather  In  the  White  House. 

They  were  prepared  for  a  sermon  from 
Mr.  Johnson  urging  restraint  In  holding  down 
their  prices.  What  they  had  not  at  all  ex- 
pected was  the  President's  plea  to  change 
basic  business  decisions. 

Assembling  the  captains  of  Industry  In  the 
East  Room  after  a  candlelit  dinner  In  the 
State  Dining  Room,  Mr.  Johnson  unveUed  his 
unprecedented  proposal  for  a  voluntary 
method  of  fighting  Inflation. 

In  so  doing,  he  went  to  the  very  heart  of 
private  management  decisions.  Expansion 
plans  are  blueprinted  years  In  advance, 
based  on  the  predicted  volume  of  business. 

Even  more  remarkable,  the  Industrialists 
seemed  not  at  all  opposed  to  such  massive 
Presidential  Intervention.  Both  during  the 
White  House  session  and  afterward,  they  ap- 
peared to  feel  that  letting  Uncle  Sam  change 
their  business  decisions  was  not  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  no  tax  Increase. 

In  his  own  thinking,  the  President  sees  a 
precedent  for  this  approach  in  his  successful 
reduction  of  the  balance-of-paymente  deficit 
by  getting  business  to  accept  voluntary  ceU- 
Ings  on  the  export  of  investment  dollars. 
If  It  can  work  abroad,  he  has  asked  assistants, 
why  not  here  at  home? 

For  all  Its  boldness,  this  plan  has  certain 
possible  dangers.  Once  started,  cutbacks  In 
Investment  process  conceivably  could  get  out 
of  hand  and  trigger  an  economic  recession. 
Once  throttled  back,  expansion  plans  of  big 
busmess  can't  suddenly  be  opened  up  again. 

But  today,  the  President  Is  worried  about 
Inflation,  not  recession;  thus,  he  went  all  out 
Wednesday  night  to  proselytize  big  business 
with  hie  messianic  message: 

The  best  way  to  avoid  a  tax  increase  is  for 
bxumem  Itself  to  reduce  the  pressure  on 
scarce  capital  equipment.  And  the  long  ses- 
sion In  the  East  Room  left  no  doubt  how  big 
business  regards  higher  taxes. 

TTie  President  called  out  to  his  guests: 
How  many  of  you  here  want  me  to  send  a  tax 
bin  to  Ck>ngress? 

One  tentative  hand  went  half  way  up. 
From  the  far  end  of  the  room.  In  the  eve- 
mng's  only  comic  relief,  Sidney  Weinberg, 
who  runs  the  big  Wall  Street  Investment 
house  of  Goldnvan  Sachs  &  Co.,  called  out: 
"What  kind  of  a  tax  bill,  Mr.  President,  a  tax 
cut  or  a  tax  increase?"  It  revealed  graphi- 
cally what  businessmen  are  thinking. 

When  one  of  the  Industrial  titans  asked 
why  Mr.  Johnson  dldnt  reduce  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  take  the  pressure  off  inflation. 
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tta  President'*  answer  shot  back  11^  a 
boomerang: 

Be  had  tried  to  reduce  spending  in  sereral 
area«.  IncIuflTsr  p  lymenta  to  school  dlatrlct* 
containing  PfKl«ra;  Installations  and  the 
school-lur:.'-,  p-'erim.  but  what  happened? 
Mr.  Johnson  i;  lAered  hla  own  question:  Re- 
pubUcaJoa  .:.  .:  eaa  restored  the  funds. 

This  scar  r-  v  e .  .A  the  full  budgetary  story, 
but  Mr.  J,:.:.i_;.  flelded  the  question  so 
skillfully  not  another  question  on  Bp>endlng 
came  from  the  btnlness  mo^la. 

As  we  repwrted  several  weeks  ago,  the  sure 
sign  that  the  President  had  recovered  from 
hU  gall  bladder  operation  would  be  hla  re- 
turn to  these  aweaome  performances  In  the 
Eaat  Room.  Wednesday  night's  show  proved 
the  point. 

Planking  Mr  Johnson  at  one  end  of  the 
East  Room  were  the  President's  entire  Cab- 
'.r."*,  and  economic  advisers.  Also  there  was 
Wiiu.in-.  McChesney  Martin,  chairman  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  this  town's  most 
ardent  advocate  of  a  tax  increase. 

'I  have  my  whole  Cabinet  here."  said  the 
President.  "This  Is  your  Government."  But 
when  he  called  for  questions,  he  flelded  them 
all  himself     The  Cabinet  sat  silently. 

The  entire  program  was  skillfully  stage- 
managed.  One  Cabinet  officer  presided  over 
each  round  table  In  the  State  EHntng  Room, 
each  softening  up  nine  businessmen  for  tb« 
main  ahow  In  the  Bast  Room. 

The  first  results  came  less  than  16  hours 
atier  the  President  said  good  night  to  guests 
'rro^gJ  from  the  Johnson  treatment.  W.  B. 
Murphy  of  Campbell  Soup,  president  of  blue- 
ribbon  business  council,  announced  a  cut- 
back In  his  firm's  expansion  plans.  Murphy 
was  the  first  businessman  Invited  to  the 
Aednwday  night  dinner  at  the  White  House, 
^nd  tb«  Invitation  was  not  wasted. 

Following  also  Is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Maurice  L.  Peterson,  university  iean  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia: 

BcaKxurr.  Ctxjr. 

The  proposed  reductions  and  changes  In 
President  Johnson's  Federal  budget  for  ItHM- 
67  as  they  relate  to  Instruction,  research,  and 
extension  In  agriculture,  will  seriously  Im- 
pair the  ability  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences  to  serve 
the  vital  Interests  of  all  California  residents. 
Federal  support  of  those  SUte  programs  has 
fallen  behind  in  recent  years  because  of  ris- 
ing cosu  for  malnteiuince  of  current  projects. 
The  cuts  proposed  will  make  It  necessary  to 
curtail  or  eliminate  programs  and  projects  In 
agriculture,  forestry,  veterinary  medicine, 
and  home  economics.  Further,  these  funds 
are  already  committed  to  salaries  and  pro- 
grams in  all  thr««  areas:  teaching,  research, 
axMi  cooperative  extenalon. 

The  Federal  budget  proposals  for  106e-<7 
would  reduce  funds  for  Instruction  In  agri- 
culture, forestry,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
certain  other  units  at  the  University  of  Call- 
fomla  by  I523.S80.  This  occurs  at  the  very 
time  the  University  Is  anticipating  an  In- 
crease of  7382  students  by  September  19M 
on  all  of  Its  campuses 

These  cuts  In  teaching  funds  will  serloxxsly 
reduce  the  university's  capability  to  train 
scientists  and  agricultural  specialists  In  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley.  Davis. 
and  Riverside,  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  at 
Berkeley  and  Santa  Barbara,  the  College  of 
Chemistry  at  Berkeley,  the  School  of  Forestry 
rti  Berkeley,  and  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  Davis 

The  reduction  of  »8  5  million  In  agrlcuJ- 
tur«:  research  fonds  would  reduce  support  of 
the  rnlvenity  of  Callfomla  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment SUUon  by  •2e7.l9e.  ThU  reduc- 
tion will  require  reducing  or  eliminating 
many  projects  of  great  Importance  to  Call- 
forma  producers,  agricultural  industries,  and 
the  general  oonsoimtng  public.  This  cooiss 
at  a  time  when  the  world  food  supply  Is  one 


of  the  greatest  problems  facing  mankind.  It 
also  comes  at  a  time  when  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  helping  to  relieve  famine  in  friendly 
eotmtrtes  and  are  contributing  Increasingly 
to  improve  the  U.S.'s  balance  of  trade. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Increaaed 
by  t2  million  funds  for  project  grants  to 
States.  This  Is  a  subatltuUon  of  Federal  for 
local  control  of  the  use  of  research  funds. 
It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia will  not  want  to  wait  until  Washing- 
ton Is  convinced  we  have  a  problem  before 
we  are  able  to  undertake  work  on  It.  In 
fact,  a  predetermination  has  already  been 
made  as  to  what  some  of  these  problems  are. 

Since  1914  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  has  been  financed  Jointly  by  three 
levels  of  government — the  coimty,  the  State, 
and  the  Federal  Government — hence  the 
term,  the  cooperative  extension  service. 
Presently,  the  State  of  California  contributes 
W  percent  of  the  budget  and  the  counties 
and  Federal  Government  each  about  18  per- 
cent. Federal  funds  are  allocated  to  each 
State  on  a  formula  basis. 

For  over  50  years  this  system  has  been  a 
model  of  success  In  extension  education. 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  Is  that  It  has 
permitted  a  locally  determined  program  to 
be  supported  by  both  State  and  Federal  re- 
sources. 

The  Federal  administration's  new  budget 
for  fiscal  1967  fvropoees  that  this  system  be 
changed  In  part.  The  Federal  Government 
proposes  that  •10  mllUon  be  withdrawn 
from  payments  to  States  for  coopera- 
tive extension  work  In  the  regular  way. 
and  910  million  be  made  available  to  States 
on  the  basis  of  administrative  determina- 
tion by  the  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Such  favorable  determination  will  be  limited 
to  programs  of  national  policies  and  goals  of 
the  Federal  Government — namely,  low-ln- 
cocae  work  with  consumers  and  community 
d«Telopment  work. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  proposal  asks 
county  and  State  governments  to  finance,  In 
part,  programs  of  the  Federal  Government — 
the  system  must  be  rejected  on  the  grounds 
of  undermining  an  educational  organization. 
The  cooperative  extension  service  Is  an  edu- 
cational organization.  It  cannot  at  the  same 
time  promote  and/or  administer  Federal  or 
State  programs  without  compromising  its 
educational  objectives. 

Consequently,  we  are  extrenaely  alarmed 
by  this  apparent  effort  at  Federal  domina- 
tion over  our  agricultural  extension  and  re- 
search programs.  If  you  agree  with  our  con- 
cern over  these  budget  cuts  and  the  move 
toward  Federal  control,  we  suggest  you  write, 
wire,  telephone,  or  call  on  your  Senator  or 
Representative  and  request  them  to  con- 
tact the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriation*  urging  restoration  of  pro- 
posed cuts  and  indicating  their  opposition 
to  the  proposed  shifts  In  the  Federal  budget. 
Attached  are  the  names  of  California's  dele- 
gation to  the  VS.  Congress  and  the  Senate 
and  Hotise  Subcommittees  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations. 

I  win  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with  any 
additional  Information  you  may  feel  will  be 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  I..  PxTtitaotf . 


COLORADO  RIVIII  BASIN  PROJECT 
TO  PROVIDE  WATER  RECREATION 
FOR  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr  HOSMXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  grentleman  from 
Callfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's water  problems,  particularly  those 
in  the  West,  can  no  longer  be  solved  by 
local  projects  alone.  Essential  now  are 
Interstate  regional  programs.  One  such 
highly  beneficial,  multipurpose  develop- 
ment is  proposed  for  the  7-State 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Its  financial 
keystones  are  Bridge  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dams,  which  will  create  two  large 
and  beautiful  lakes. 

However,  "financial  keystones"  are  the 
concern,  properly,  of  the  planners,  the 
technicians  and  the  administrators. 
More  appealing  to  a  burgeoning  America 
with  a  travel-conscious  populace  In- 
creasingly eager  to  enjoy  the  country's 
store  of  scenic  treasures  is  the  promise  of 
unlimited  recreation  offered  by  the  two 
magnificent  lakes  at  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyons. 

In  a  day  when  President  Johnson  and 
his  First  Lady  are  striving  for  a  more 
beautiful  and  a  healthier  America,  an 
Idea  has  been  put  forth  to  provide  a  new, 
much-needed  playland  for  those  who 
would  spend  their  leisure  in  Arizona's  sun 
country.  This  would  be  for  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  like  to  fish,  to 
boat,  to  swim,  to  camp  outdoors,  or  picnic, 
or  slghtsee  or  Just  laze  In  the  sun. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  all  Ameri- 
cans— toddlers  and  octogenarians  alike— 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
centur'-  i-old  grandeur  of  the  remote 
reaches  A  the  Grand  Canyon.  This  is  a 
vista  beheld  by  fewer  than  1,000  white 
water  adventurers  to  date. 

The  National  Park  Service  estimates 
that  500,000  persons  annually  would  take 
advantage  of  the  lake  at  Bridge  Canyon 
to  view  this  part  of  the  Canyon's  unsur- 
passable beauty.  No  longer  would  these 
spectacular  sights  be  reserved  for  the 
mere  handful  who  risk  life,  limb  and  con- 
siderable expense  for  a  long,  dangerous 
trip  down  the  river. 

Actually,  the  NPS  attendance  estimate 
may  be  too  modest  In  the  light  of  current 
records  from  other  western  resort  areas. 
Last  year,  for  example,  nearly  3.5  million 
persons  visited  and  enjoyed  the  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area  In  Neva- 
da and  more  than  a  half  a  million  toured 
Hoover  Dam,  which  forms  the  famed 
lake. 

Since  1960  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  established  eight  man-made  lakes  in 
the  West  and  last  year  these  attracted 
nearly  2.4  million  vacationers.  The  In- 
dividual records  demonstrate  their  Im- 
mense, growing  popularity.  Lake  Powell, 
behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colora- 
do River,  drew  688.000  visitors  during 
1964.  And  at  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir, 
on  Utah's  Green  River,  the  1964  logbook 
shows  some  571.000  visitors. 

It  Is  lakes  such  as  these,  and  those  pro- 
posed at  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyons. 
that  will  give  to  more  of  us  and  our  chil- 
dren a  more  beautiful  America  and  a 
healthier  America. 

LOCAUC  O*  TRX  UIKKS 

Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  be  located 
2.5  miles  upstream  from  Lake  Mead  and 
80.8  miles  below  the  boundary  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Pwk.  At  maximum 
operating  capacity,  the  reservoir  will  be 
94  miles  long  and  will  have  a  surface  of 
16,650  acres,  equal  to  26  square  miles. 
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The  upper  13  miles  of  the  lake  would  ex- 
tend some  water  upstream  Into  the  re- 
mote irmer  gorge — the  boundary  between 
the  park  and  monument  areas — the 
depth  dwindling  to  zero  at  the  further- 
most point. 

Marble  Canyon  Dam  is  to  be  located 
12.5  miles  above  the  upstream  boundary 
of  the  park.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  over 
98  percent  of  the  land  area  In  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  will  remain  in  its 
natural  condition  and  the  hardy  white- 
water  devotees  will  still  be  able  to  prac- 
tice their  skills  on  the  104 -mile  stretch  of 
the  Colorado  River  between  the  two  pro- 
posed lakes. 

HtSTOSIC  rOBEXUNNZaS 

Cieating  a  lake  for  public  use  and  en- 
joyment in  a  national  preserve  is  not  a 
new  concept.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
annually  throng  to  the  manmade  lakes 
in  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  Great  Smoky  Na- 
tional Park.  Reclamation  developments 
for  the  arid  and  semiarid  western  half  of 
the  Nation  had  their  beginning  with 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  every 
succeeding  Chief  Executive  has  supported 
them  wholeheartedly. 

On  September  2,  1965,  while  signing 
the  legislation  for  the  Auburn-Polsom 
South  Project  in  California,  President 
Johnson  said: 

I  have  never  seen  a  dollar  Invested  any- 
where In  this  Nation  in  water  conservation, 
ID  multluse  projects,  that  In  a  period  of  even 
■  decade  didn't  prove  that  It  was  a  good  in- 
vestment,  and  would  pay  very  high  returns 
on  what  we  had  spent  for  It. 

WBESJE    THE    WATEK    GOES 

During  the  early  years  of  the  central 
Arizona  project,  it  is  estimated  that  70 
percent  of  the  project  water  would  help 
rescue  the  State's  agricultural  economy 
now  suffering  from  years  of  drought. 
This  area  is  in  the  region  known  as  the 
Nation's  "Winter  Salad  Bowl,"  where  we 
get  95  percent  of  our  lettuce,  70  percent 
of  our  cantaloupes,  and  similarly  high 
proportions  of  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

And  since  no  new  agriculture  lands 
are  to  be  added  by  the  project,  it  will  not 
contribute  to  Increasing  the  country's 
present  agricultural  surplus. 

The  remaining  30  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect water  would  sustain  homes  and  in- 
dustry in  cities  in  the  same  drought  area. 

A    DOLLAR    SPENT 

Construction  costs  of  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  projects  are  estimated 
at  $750  million.  Sale  of  water  and  the 
hydroelectric  power  produced  by  the 
dams'  generators  would  return  all  allo- 
cated costs,  plus  more  than  $500  million 
In  interest  for  Uncle  Sam,  This  would 
also  take  care  of  88  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  central  Arizona  project.  The 
remaining  12  percent  is  for  fish,  wUdlife, 
and  recreational  purposes — benefits  In- 
cluded for  the  general  pubbc. 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  Bridge 
and  Marble  power  sales,  the  project's 
bank  account  will  be  Increased  from  oth- 
er sources.  Into  the  kitty  wUl  also  go 
revenues  from  Hoover,  Parker,  and  Davis 
Dams  once  their  costs  have  been  repaid. 
Besides  paying  for  construction  costs,  the 
fund  will  be  used  to  finance  future  related 
projects. 


CONCKESSIONAL    WISDOM 

Nearly  50  years  ago,  when  legislation 
authorizing  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  w£U5  enacted,  far-thinking  lawmak- 
ers envisioned  the  day  the  fast-growing 
region  would  require  reclamation  devel- 
opments. Consequently,  they  included 
in  the  law  a  section  which  stated  that 
"whenever  consistent  with  the  primary 
purposes  of  said  park,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  the 
utilization  of  areas  therein  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Government  reclamation 
project." 

That  time  is  now. 


FRANK  E.  CAREY  RECEIVES  SCIENCE 
REPORTING   AWARD 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  (Mint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
James  T.  Grady  Award  of  the  American 
Chemical  Association  is  made  to  recog- 
nize, encourage,  and  stimulate  outstand- 
ing reporting  directly  to  the  public,  which 
materially  increases  the  public's  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  chemistry, 
chemical  engineering,  and  related  fields. 
It  is  a  presentation  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

On  March  28  Frank  E.  Carey,  of  the 
Washington  oflSce  of  the  Associated 
Press,  received  this  award  during  cere- 
monies at  the  society's  annual  meeting  in 
Pittsburgh.  This  was  an  occasion  of 
great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Carey's  many 
friends,  not  only  in  Washington  and 
amongst  the  scientific  fraternity  of  the 
United  States,  but  worldwide.  This,  be- 
cause Mr.  Carey's  scientific  writings  have 
known  no  geographical  boundaries.  His 
assignments  have  ranged  from  an  Inter- 
national Cancer  Congress  in  Moscow  to 
an  Antarctic  Science  Expedition,  and 
from  an  Atomic  Energy  Conference  in 
Geneva  to  an  Astronautical  Congress  in 
Copenhagen.  He  has  described  the 
splashdowns  of  manned  space  capsules 
from  the  decks  of  recovery  ships  in  the 
Atlantic.  His  coverage  of  these  events 
and  many  more  have  reflected  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific  accomplish- 
ment and  its  significance. 

The  road  to  international  stature  for 
Prank  Carey  began  on  August  1.  1909, 
in  Lowell,  Mass.  It  led  through  Holy 
Cross  College  where  he  graduated  cum 
laude  in  1930.  It  involved  a  1-year  stop- 
over as  a  chemistry  teacher  at  Lowell 
High  School.  He  became  a  reporter  for 
the  Lowell  Sun  when  he  developed  the 
basic  journalism  skills  necessary  for  good 
science  writing. 

In  1938  Mr.  Carey  went  to  Boston  as 
general  reporter  and  rewrite  man  for  the 
Associated  Press.  It  was  at  Boston  that 
he  made  his  debut  In  science  writing  by 
doing  some  part-time  science  reporting 
In  addition  to  his  regular  work. 

In  1943  the  Associated  Press  made  Mr. 
Carey  a  full-time  science  writer  In  Its 
Washington.  D.C.,  bureau.  Within  3 
years  he  was  garnering  honors.    He  won 


the  Nieman  Fellowship  in  Journalism  at 
Harvard  University  for  the  academic 
year  1946-47,  the  George  Westinghouse 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  Award  in  1948,  the 
Christopher  Literary  Award  in  1952,  the 
American  Heart  Association  Award  in 
1956,  and  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  Award 
in  1964. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Grady  Award  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Carey 
responded  with  an  address  recounting 
some  of  his  experiences,  some  of  his  phi- 
losophy, and  much  of  his  wise  observa- 
tions during  his  career  of  reporting 
science  in  an  era  of  magnificent  progress 
and  discovery.  I  have  asked  that  Mr. 
Carey's  remarks  be  reproduced  below: 
A  Quarter  Centcrt  or  Science  Rkporting 
(By  Frank  Carey,  science  writer,  Associated 
Press) 

In  this  day  of  Oscar  awards  for  the  movies 
and  Emmy  awards  for  television,  It  Is  cus- 
tomary for  the  gushing  winners  to  rush  to 
the  stage  and  Immediately  disclaim  any 
credit  to  themselves  for  winning. 

They  owe  It  all  they  say,  to  the  third  as- 
sistant director,  the  halrdreeser,  the  electri- 
cian, and  the  guard  at  the  studio  gate. 

And  so,  not  to  be  outdone,  I'd  like  to  thank 
those  individuals,  human  and  otherwise,  who 
really  were  responsible  for  my  winning  the 
Grady  award. 

First,  there  was  my  often  times  tyrannical 
city  editor  on  the  Lowell.  Mass.,  Sun  who 
every  morning  used  to  write  this  deathless 
line  In  the  assignment  book :  *Shake  a  foot — 
get  something  off  the  beaten  path." 

I  consider  that  advice  which  should  be  the 
creed  of  every  reporter,  science  or  otherwise. 

I  owe  much  to  Shirley  Temple,  the  child 
movie  star,  whose  bad  case  of  tonsllttls,  one 
night  In  Boston  In  the  late  1930'8,  was  the 
subject  of  my  first  AP  science  story,  such  as  It 
was.  The  vigil  I  kept  on  the  marble  stairway 
at  the  Rltz-Carleton  Hotel  where  Shirley  lay 
sick  was  to  stand  me  In  good  stead  years  later 
In  'Washington  where  covering  the  Ills  of  the 
mighty  Is  one  of  the  more  nervous  'tasks  of 
the  science  man. 

I  owe  much  to  a  dump-truck  driver  In 
Princeton,  N.J.,  who  helped  me  get  an  Inter- 
view with  Einstein  one  day  In  1942  when  I 
was  a  fledgling  science  reporter.  Pressed  for 
time  to  keep  my  hard-to-get  appointment 
'With  the  great  man,  but  unable  to  flag  a  cab, 
I  thumbed  a  ride  from  the  truckdriver  to 
Einstein's  house,  got  the  Interview — and 
found  out  early  In  the  game  that  the  giants 
of  science  are  not  so  rough. 

I  owe  much  to  one  of  the  Janitors  at  the 
staid  halls  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  'Washington  who  used  to  go  out  and 
get  hamburgers  and  coffee  for  the  newsmen 
In  the  early  days  of  the  space  age.  The 
rockets  were  fired  at  Cape  Kennedy,  but 
the  news — good  or  bskd — as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  the  satellite,  came  out  of  the 
Academy.  During  many  an  all-night  vigil, 
the  Janitor  gave  solace  to  the  newsmen  as 
they  sat  around  electing  one  another  officers 
of  the  mythical  "National  Association  of 
Space  Writers  Who  Have  Tet  To  See  a  Rocket 
Fired  " 

And  I  owe  at  least  part  of  by  Grady  award 
money  to  "Ham."  the  space  monkey,  who 
blazed  the  trail  for  the  Mercury  astrcmauts 
by  being  the  first  living  creature  to  ride  a 
Mercury  space  capsule  in  suborbital  flight. 

I  was  the  pool  reporter  representing  the 
world's  press  a'ocard  a  Navy  LSD  craft  that 
reco'vered  Ham  from  the  Caribbean.  But  I 
ran  Into  Navy  double-talk  In  filing  my  copy 
by  radio  off  the  ship— and  my  story  was  de- 
layed for  hours  as  an  Immovable  chief  war- 
rant officer  In  the  communications  shack 
kept  telling  me:  "Sorry,  sir.  It's  electronic 
interference — northern  lights,  you  know." 
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I  felt  like  leaping  Into  the  ooMUt  unUl. 
Just  b7  cbance.  &s  ihe  ship  plougbed  through 
rough  eeaa  at  night,  I  came  acroM  Ham. 

H'Turs  earlier,  he  had  been  piped  aboard 
with  ai!  the  honors  liaually  re*«r*«d  for  blgh- 
brasa  admirals,  as  the  ship's  full  company 
stood  at  attention  in  dreaa-whltea  and 
cheered  mightily  for  the  little  monkey  astro- 
naut. But  now,  with  what  looked  like  tears 
In  his  eyes,  be  was  shivering  In  a  cage  that 
was  lashed  Lnglorlously  to  the  "head — toUet 
to  landlubbers — near  the  skipper's  cabin. 

True,  It  was  a  safety  measure  in  a  badly- 
roUIng  ship — but  I  concluded  that  Ham  wae 
a  ;ot  worse  off  than  I  was. 

But  now.  bavlng  paid  all  my  debts,  let's  get 
to  the  business  at  hand  which,  according  to 
whHt  Lhe  program  says.  Is  "a  quarter-century 
or  science  reporting." 

Man.  what  a  duU  Utle.  Ill  bet  wheiyi 
submitted  It  to  Roy  Avery,  he  said  to  hlrf* 
self:    "Hmm — so  what  else  la  newT" 

Unless  Roy  and  others  passed  out  a  lot  of 
free  tickets.  I'm  surprised,  though  pleased  of 
course,  that  anyone  showed  up  to  hear  It.  I 
must  confess  that,  as  a  science  reporter.  If  I 
.■ij,w  a  program  listing  for  a  talk  on  "a  quar- 
usr-century  of  polymer  chemistry,"  I'd  avoid 
;•-  like  the  plague.  Axid  I'm  sure  glad  I  didn't 
try  to  compete  with  a  talk  by  a  Pittsburgh 
newsman  scheduled  by  the  division  of  fuel 
chemistry  on  the  far  more  appealing  topic 
of:  ■Peansylvanla's  Scenic  Sewers — A  Multl- 
mllllon  Dollar  Liability." 

I  must  confeas  that  my  title  was  one  I 
offered  In  desperation  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
Roy  wrote  to  me  and  said  he'd  be  needing  a 
"topic"  for  Insertion  In  the  program.  While 
I  had  known  since  last  June  I  was  required 
to  make  a  speech  before  getting  my  bands 
on  the  award  check,  naturally  I  hadn't  done 
a  thing  about  It — even  though  I'm  always 
yakklng  about  scientists  who  fail  to  bave 
tszts  of  their  reports  well  in  advance  of  a 
meeting  I'm  covering. 

But  111  try  to  make  It  as  ^''^Tttii  as  poe- 
ilb'ie 

rer:i.i;3  a  more  approprlat«  UU«  would 
have  been:  'Trom  Atom-Smasbers  to  Presi- 
denttal  Oallstones," — because  that's  the 
range  of  activity  for  the  science  writer  In 
Washington  which  has  been  my  beat  for  al- 
most as  years. 

And.  without  even  stirring  from  his  ofBce 
!n  the  Nation's  Capital,  such  a  science  man 
:nn  find  himself  Involved  In  such  far-away 
ev?ntj!  as  the  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device 
ih  Red  C":.  :..:  iie  launching  of  a  fljrlng  dog- 
h<;u5e  t;,  •:.,-■  Kiissiana.  the  birth  of  qulntu- 
pif-'j!  ;n  ?,,..:.:,    v.Tierlca, 

3»  ::.ei;ii,e.-.  .  »  science  man  even  winds  up 
on  Uis  8(-  r^s  pages  as  happened  recently 
when  I  *:  •  ,  ^tory  about  oiie  of  the  West- 
Inghouae  sciei.ce-talent  whiz-klda  who  ts 
using  an  electronic  computer  to  try  to  Im- 
prov9  t.'.e  strategy  of  big-league  baaebaU 
managers  And  so  far,  according  to  this  kid. 
It  iciics  a«  though  the  robot  Is  smarter  than 
the  Casey  Stengel*  and  Leo  Durochcrs  of  this 
vaie   of    t««,-B. 

Have  no  feara  that  I  Intend  to  regale  you 
with  a  review  of  all  the  major  eclentlflc  d»- 
velipmenu  of  the  quarter -cen  tury  behind  us 
b*<:ausp  the  big  one*  are  f«min^r  to  all  of 
ludeed.  I  dareaay  many  of  you  chem- 
ists ana  chemical  engineers  participated  In 
some  of  them. 

But  If  vou  re  Interested  at  all  In  what 
man "8  a  s<-:er  e  writer  Uck.  and  the  variety 
cf  .^is  i^Drk    -'-r.slder  this: 

it  s  -f^jo  thar  during  the  last  26  years  we 
■v.-r-  prb  :>(rpd  'o  huve  front  seau  la  chron- 
ic! ::?  5'.v  h  f-?!  'jf  •a  the  development  of 
a-,  n  ;-  -nersjv  ■;  f  v:-tual  conquest  of  poUo, 
the  dl.sr.iverr  or  :::;•>■-:  wondrOOS  anUblot- 
ica.    'he    near--ra  ti:  /      f    the  genetic   code. 

But  vovi  ml<ht  be  i.n.  :■  ivi  -.-,  forgwt  that  It 
wai  dxirlni?  th»t  »»!-.«;  [^r.  <i  that  sdenoe 
writer*  were  also  move<i   to  report  that: 

Scientists  f  .und  '..-iA-  even  the  mighty 
dlnoeauri    had    rheumatoid    arthrltla      Re- 


searchers came  close  to  laolating  the  sex- 
lure  Cher  Jcal  by  which  the  female  German 
cockroach  calls  ber  boy  friend  to  a  date. 
Proof  was  established  at  long  last  that  women 
are  broader  In  the  derrlere  than  men.  Oout 
Buirerera  eotUd  take  heart  In  the  Ondlng  that 
their  aliment  apparently  la  a  hallmark  of 
genius.  Wise  men  at  a  famous  laboratory 
ran  a  6-day  cocktail  [tarty  for  mice  and 
found  that,  as  with  men,  there  are  social 
drinkers  and  teetotalers  among  them,  not 
to  mention  a  few  real  souses.  Parts  of  n 
Duce  Mussolini's  brain  were  studied  and 
given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by  army  sclen- 
Usu.  Dr.  Paul  Enidley  White  recorded  the 
heartbeat  of  "Olga,  the  lonely  whale  of 
Kodlak  Island,  Alaska."  The  planet  Jupiter 
was  found  to  have  13  moons  Instead  of  13 — 
a  "baker's  dozen,"  as  It  were. 

And  finally,  the  period  saw  researchers  at 
BelUvilie,  Md..  develop  not  only  the  "father- 
less turkey"  but  the  "grandfatherless"  one. 

There  have  been  big  changes  In  science 
writing  in  2i  years,  from  various  angles — 
even  including  the  tools  of  the  trade. 

••Way  back  when."  the  science  writer 
would  carry  only  a  pencil  and  notebook  on 
an  assignment.  Today,  on  a  major  medi- 
cal assignment — such  as  the  last  days  of 
General  MacArthur  at  Walter  Reed  Hoapl- 
tal — you'll  find  me  lugging  a  small  library, 
ranging  from  Merck's  Manual  to  aomethlng 
called  "The  Hum.in  Body  and  How  It  Works." 
The  vocabulary  has  not  only  expanded  and 
changed,  but  there  are  changes  within  the 
changes.  The  mlcro-mlcrocurle  of  the  radia- 
tion world  had  only  a  abort  life  In  the  labo- 
ratories and  headlines  before  It  became  the 
"picocurle,"  and  now  we  even  have  the 
"nanocurle."  And  researchers  seek  grants, 
not  In  terms  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  In 
"megabucka." 

Tears  ago,  the  science  writer  might 
occasionally  have  been  involved  In  scene  more 
or  less  polite  eclentlflc  controversy  such  as 
whether  the  earth  la  4  bUllon  years  old.  or 
only  3  bliUon. 

Today,  he's  constantly  handling — or  should 
be  If  he  isn't — such  hot  potatoes  as  fluorida- 
tion, Rachel  Carson  versus  the  bad  guys,  the 
surgeon  general  versus  the  tobacco  ware- 
house*, medicare,  and  even  the  atomic  bomb 
versus  the  Bsklmo*. 

The  Waahington  science  writer  used  to 
write  occasionally  about  elephants  becom- 
ing pregnant  at  the  National  Zoo,  or  the 
hippopotamus  getUng  a  tooth  pulled.  Now, 
we're  writing  about  radloectlye  reindeer  near 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

These  reindeer  are  the  latest  headllnars  In 
the  long  and  tlckluh-to-handle  news  story 
of  the  radlo«u:tlve  fallout  from  nuclear  bo<nb 
t««t* — of  which  those  stamped  with  the  Red 
China  brand  constitute  the  newest  headache 
for  the  science -writer.  He  virtually  ha*  to 
ride  herd  on  the  fallout  clouds.  In  concert 
with  pals  at  the  weather  bureau. 

And  It's  been  a  story  that's  made  particu- 
lar demands  on  Um  Waahington  sctence 
writer — calling  for  a  balance  somewhere  be- 
tween the  utterances  of  the  Cassandra*  who 
find  strontlum-90  under  every  rug,  and  those 
of  the  Pollyanna*  who  have  Insisted  at  times 
that  the  radiation  from  the  skies  Is  no  worse 
than  that  given  off  by  the  radium  dial  of  a 
wrlatwatch. 

Tim*  was  when  the  science  man's  mode  of 
travel  was  limited  to  bus,  cab,  subway,  and. 
on  occaaion.  the  airplane.  Today,  be  might 
sometimes  be  snatched  from  the  fantall  of 
a  destroyer  by  a  helicopter;  ride  sc&red-stur 
on  the  swaying  highllne  between  pitching 
ships:  go  bumping  In  a  Jeep  across  th* 
Nevada  deaert  to  cover  a  nuclear  test;  or 
chug  acroae  the  Antarctic  Ice  In  a  anow-cat 
tractor.  But,  a*  you  might  expect,  the 
glamor  assignment*  are  only  occaaional — 
there's  plenty  of  prosaic,  but  nonetheless  Im- 
portant, routine. 

As  general  news  repoitws,  many  of  us  used 
to  chase  fire  englxM*.  flaw,  m  often  cbaae 
Russians. 


Russia'*  *pac«  spectaculara  not  only 
touched  oS  the  space  race — which  at  times 
U  as  good  as  the  World  Series — but  they  also 
generated  Interest  In  how  we  stand  vis-a-vla 
the  Soviets  In  everything  from  i>rowess  In 
cardiac  surgery  to  the  Incidence  of  alco- 
holism, and  from  skill  In  corralling  the  sub- 
nuclear  neutrino  to  the  comparative  stage 
of  development  of  baby  teeth  between  the 
East  and  West. 

Pre**  agents  used  to  try  to  get  me  to  cover 
some  meeting  having  only  marginal  news 
poeslbllltles  by  saying  reporters  from  United 
Press  International  and  the  New  York  Times 
had  already  committed  tbetnselve*  to  come — 
although  I  knew  they  also  used  the  AP  as  a 
lure  for  the  UPI  and  Times  brethren. 

Today,  these  same  press  agents.  Govern- 
ment and  otherwise,  are  apt  to  say:  "Bet- 
ter come  out,  Frank — we're  gonna  have  a 
couple  of  Russian  osteopaths  there." 

I'm  looking  forwsuxl  to  the  day  when  we 
&nd  out  whose  bailertna*  leap  the  highest — 
Russia's  or  ours. 

Chasing  one  particular  Russian  marked  a 
temporary  dlsappiointment  In  science  news 
coverage.  That  was  when  I  was  again  a  pool 
reporter  for  the  world's  press — this  time  to 
record  the  first  words  uttered  at  the  historic 
first  encounter  between  America's  John 
Olenn  and  the  Russian  Cosmonaut  Oherman 
Tltov  at  a  pretty  private  session  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science*. 

My  notebook  was  poised  to  record  some 
memorable  quotes  as  the  two  eagles  of  the 
rival  nations  met.  But,  sad  to  relate,  I  was 
only  able  to  report  to  my  dlsappoln'.ed  col- 
leagues that  Olenn's  first  utterance  was 
"Hello" — and  that  Tltov  countered  only  with 
"ZdravstTulte  ocben  rad"  which  Is  Mus- 
covite for  "very  pleased  to  meet  you." 

True,  they  warmed  up  later — even  had  a 
couple  of  scientific  arguments — but  the 
"great  moment"  was  something  of  a  wash- 
out. 

The  working  pace  of  the  science  writer— 
eapeclally  one  who  works  for  a  wire  service- 
has  changed  subetantlally  In  the  last  U 
years. 

The  blast  of  the  A-bomb  over  Hiroshima. 
compounded  by  the  beep-beep  of  the  first 
Russian  Sputnik,  did  more  than  help  shift 
science  stories  in  general  from  the  Sunday- 
supplement  section  of  the  newspaper — or 
the  doldrums  of  the  classified  advertisement 
section — to  some  proximity  to  th*  Olympian 
heights  of  page  1.  sometime*  even  on  It. 

They  did  much  to  put  the  science  re- 
porter back  into  a  telephone  booth.  Just  like 
he  operated  when  he  was  a  police  reporter. 
That  is,  when  a  story  la  good  enough,  you 
dont  take  a  cab  back  to  the  office  and  write 
It.  You  dictate  It,  In  finished  (you  hope) 
story  form,  Just  from  your  note*.  And  God 
help  you,  and  the  dictation  girl,  when  you 
bave  to  use  terms  like  "myocardial  Infarc- 
tion," and  "peritoneal  dialysis." 

And  you  don't  Just  say  "myocardial."  You 
spell  It— and  It  goes  like  thU  In  the  argot  of 
the  dlctaUng  newsman:  *'M  for  Mike;  Y  for 
yesterday;  O  for  Oscar;  C  for  Charlie;  A  for 
Arthur;  D  for  Dan;  I  for  Isaac"  and  so  on. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  domain  of 
new*  coverage  that  la,  for  better  or  worse, 
virtually  the  exclusive  realm  of  the  Wash- 
ington science  reporter— covering  the  Ills  of 
the  mighty  In  government. 

I  might  quickly  add  that  there  are  tlm-<s. 
when  such  stories  break,  that  the  science 
man  wishes  he  bad  selected  an  easier  pro- 
fession— like  a  Hon  tamer,  maybe. 

Meaning  no  lack  of  respect  or  sympathy 
for  anyone  Involved,  I  tick  them  off  In  my 
nightmare*  sometime* : 

Elsenhower's  two  heart  attacks,  his  "re- 
gional Ileitis"  (try  dictating  that  one  fast), 
his  cerebral  stroke;  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's bsokacbe  and  the  medical  aspecU  of 
bis  aaaasalnatlon:  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
stricken  with  inouiBbls  eanosr,  secreUy 
checking  into  a  New  York  Hospital  as  "Mr. 
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Jones"  and  bravely  but  vainly  submitting  to 
trials  of  a  new  drug;  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  felled  by  a  cancer  of  a  type 
so  devastating  that  a  doctor  friend  not  as- 
sociated with  the  case,  whom  I  phoned  for 
an  evaluation  based  only  on  the  announced 
diagnosis.  Immediately  said,  "it's  curtains 
for  him." 

Baby  Patrick  Kennedy  and  bis  fatal  hya- 
line membrane  dlsecise  •  •  •  Richard  Nixon's 
knee  Injury,  complicated  by  a  tough  staph 
Infection,  which  some  say  may  have  cost 
blm  the  presidency  In  the  1960  election, 
since  It  hospitalized  blm  for  10  days  before 
the  great  television  debate  with  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  left  him  wan  and  gaunt  for 
the  TV  encounter.  President  Johnson's  "cold 
that  was  heard  "round  the  world,"  and  his 
recent  attack  of  gallbladder  disease. 

The  catalog  even  includes  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joe  McCarthy's  case  of  "tennis  elbow." 

When  a  president  even  shows  up  with  a. 
tiny  bandage  on  bis  band,  as  Johnson  did 
not  long  ago  for  some  wart-like,  benign 
growths.  It's  page  1  news.  When  he's 
stricken  with  serious  Illness  aiid  enters  a  hos- 
pital, the  newsmen,  TV  and  radio  commen- 
tators, and  cameramen  move  In  with  blm  In 
a  logistical  maneuver  almost  as  complex  as 
anything  on  a  battlefield. 

And,  there  are  efl'ects  on  the  homellfe  of 
science-writers,  aside  from  the  hours  of  work 
Involved. 

I  mean  only  respect  and  concern  for  former 
President  Elsenhower  when  I  say  that, 
thanks  to  blm,  I  may  never  do  any  more 
housepalntlng — lest  something  happen  to 
him. 

I  was  painting  my  kitchen  one  Saturday 
afternoon  In  1955 — a  real  fancy  Job,  with 
white  mop-boards  trimmed  with  black — 
when  the  office  called,  and  the  tense  voice 
of  my  news  editor  crackled: 

"Ike's  had  a  heart  attack  out  In  Denver. 
Get  going  kid.  this  Is  a  big  one." 

Again,  last  fall,  I  was  painting  my  back 
porch  when  another  tense  call  came.  You 
guessed  It:  Ike  had  another  heart  attack 
down  In  Augusta,  Ga. 

I  might  add  that  the  "Get  going,  kid."  of 
the  first  call  didn't  mean  get-out-to-Denver. 
It  meant  dropping  the  paintbrush,  phoning 
cardiac  specialists  among  my  cources,  digging 
quickly  into  a  couple  of  handy-dandy  ref- 
erence books  to  freshen  my  memory  on  the 
whys-hows-and-wherefores  of  a  coronary — 
and  then  dictating  to  the  offlce  what  we  call 
an  Interpretive  "sidebar."  That  Is,  a  what's- 
It-all-about  medical  story  to  go  along  with 
the  spot  story  out  of  Denver. 

Nothing  Illustrates  the  changes  In  science 
and  medical  reporting  of  the  last  quarter 
century  more  vividly  than  do  stories  like 
these. 

When  I  covered  the  story  of  Shirley  Tem- 
ple's tonsllltls  years  ago,  those  million-dollar 
tonsils  were  Just  passed  off  with  a  word  or 
two — the  rest  of  the  story  was  about  how 
little  Shirley  felt. 

Today,  medical  stories  about  prominent 
people  are  blow-by-blow  dissertations  on 
anatomy  and  surgery — with  charts  and  dia- 
grams by  the  artists  yet — «nd  for  a  wire- 
service  reporter.  It's  literally  anatomy-on- 
the-run. 

When  a  President,  or  a  great  national 
military  hero,  is  wheeled  from  the  operating 
room  and  the  first  sparse  medical  bulletins 
are  given  out,  the  wire-senrlce  man  doesn't 
•It  down  at  a  typewriter  to  compose  a 
masterpiece. 

He  dictates  a  runrlng  story  to  his  offlce  for 
Immediate  transmission  vl»  telegraph  and 
cable  throughout  the  world — ^throwing  In  any 
aedlc&l  InterpretaUon  needed  (and  there 
usually  Is)  from  the  top  ot  bis  head,  so  to 
speak. 

Sometimes,  the  dlctaUon  Is  given  in 
muffled  tones  through  a  telephone  plugged 
Into  the  floor  near  you  as  the  medical  bulle- 
tin U  l>elng  repeated  In  the  hospital  audi- 


torium temporarily  made  over  into  a  news- 
conferenc*  room.  TTiat  was  the  case 
frequently  during  President  Johnson's  gall- 
bladder episode. 

Fortunately,  I  didn't  get  the  separate  kid- 
ney, ureter  and  gallstones  mixed  up,  but 
I  must  admit  the  dictation  girl  and  I  had  a 
rough  time  with  the  dictation  of  paren- 
chyma, or  main  body,  of  the  kidney.  Evoi 
Johnson's  doctors  admitted  they  couldn't 
spell  It  when  they  related  that  that  was 
where  the  President's  remaining  stone  Is 
lodged. 

Well,  this  sort  of  brings  things  up  to  date. 

I  suppose  a  Grady  medalist  should  have 
some  sort  of  message  to  convey.  Frankly, 
I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  that,  but  I'll  offer 
this,  beginning  with  a  question. 

Are  we  science  writers  doing  any  real  good 
for  the  public? 

It  says  m  the  ACS  news  release  I  won  the 
Grady  award  for  Increasing  the  public's 
knowledge  of  chemical  progress. 

I  hope  that's  true,  but  I  must  admit  I 
thought  all  the  science  and  medical  writers 
were  going  to  get  fixed  when  CBS  came  out 
with  results  of  the  first  round  of  a  quiz  it 
gave  TV  viewers — presumably  Including 
readers  of  the  output  of  our  science-writing 
lodge — on  their  knowledge  of  health  matters. 

Tlie  folks,  as  you  recall,  didn't  do  so  well  on 
the  exam.  But  they  scored  much  better  on 
the  second  go-around — and,  in  general  made 
out  pretty  well  as  regards  things  like  heart 
disease  and  lung  cancer.  The  latter  are  sub- 
jects on  which  science  writers  turn  out 
copy  by  the  country  mile.  Maybe  we've 
helt>ed. 

However,  I  don't  think  It's  our  function  to 
try  to  make  medical  experts  out  of  the  public, 
any  more  than  I  think  a  science  writer  should 
consider  himself  a  medical  expert  or  a  chem- 
istry whiz  Just  because  he  happens  to  write 
about  such  things. 

I  think  our  function,  and  duty.  Is  to 
Inform  the  public  as  to  what's  going  on  In 
the  world  of  science  and  medicine — and  make 
sure  we  cover  all  the  major  bases.  This 
Includes  tackling  and  trying  to  Interpret  as 
objectively  as  possible  all  the  Issues  Involved 
In  the  big  scraps  such  as  smoking  and  health, 
fluoridation,  medicare,  and  fallout  from 
nuclear  tests. 

How  much  of  this  Information  the  public 
abeorbfl  and  retains,  how  It  acts  on  the  big 
social  questions  In  which  science  ts  In- 
creasingly Involved,  Is  up  to  the  public  Itself. 
Our  Job  Is  to  make  sure  we  lay  It  on  the  line, 
and  don't  avoid  the  tough  lee. 

And  what  matter,  for  example,  IX  we  don't 
succeed  In  having  the  pubUc  remember  how 
many  strains  of  Influenza  virus  there  are  as 
long  as  we  succeed  in  having  jnothers  take 
their  kids  down  to  the  clinic  to  get  flu  shots? 

But  beyond  that.  I  think  we  can  do  some- 
thing more — and  I  hope  we're  doing  it — by 
the  way  we  write  stories.  And  that's  the 
transmission  of  some  of  the  excitement, 
drama — yes  even  the  beauty  and  wonder — of 
science  and  research  to  the  reader. 

If  I  could  be  sure  that  any  stories  I  wrote 
over  the  years  helped  lead  a  few  youngsters 
to  beoom^e  astronomers,  or  chemists,  or  en- 
gineers, or  schoolteachers,  I'd  be  very  happy. 
And  It's  something  I  think  we  should  all  keep 
In  mind  when  we  write. 

Indeed,  falling  that,  I  think  a  science 
writer  can  do  a  service  If  he  can  open  up  for 
the  reader — Just  for  wonder's  sake — the 
wonderful  world  within  the  nucleus  of  a 
living  cell.  Or,  give  him  an  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  universe  by  telling  him  that  the 
light  he  sees  on  a  given  nlgtit  from  Just  the 
nearest  star  beyond  our  sun  began  streaming 
earthward  before  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

So,  to  bring  this  to  a  close,  that's  how  11/e 
goes  with  a  science  writer — and  I've  found 
It  a  good  oce. 

But,  If  a  kind  of  silver  annlversarlan  In  the 
field  can  venture  a  few  wt>rdB  of  advice  to  a 


youngster  who  might  want  to  know  how  to 
become  a  science  writer,  I'd  say  this:  "Go 
out  and  cover  a  fire.  Learn  first  to  be  a 
good  reporter— and  never  forget  you  are 
one." 
Thank  you. 


LACK  OF  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
CALIFORNIA  FARM  LABOR  SITU- 
ATION ON  THE  PART  OF  SECRE- 
TARY WILLARD  WIRTZ 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Teague]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcoss  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  recently  witnessed  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  ama/.ing  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  California  farm 
labor  situation  on  the  part  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz.  I  under- 
stand the  Secretary  has  given  some  indi- 
cation he  will  consider  the  establishment 
of  an  incentive  piece  rate  wage  system 
for  California  agriculture  along  the  lines 
of  that  provided  for  Florida  citrus.  The 
amazing  thing  about  this  is  that,  long 
before  the  Florida  citrus  industry  ex- 
perimented with  such  a  system  of  wage 
payments,  the  California  and  Arizona 
citrus  industry  had  already  established 
a  sound  and  intelligent  system  of  piece 
rate  wage  payments.  This  system  was 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

What  particularly  rankles  California 
citrus  growers  is  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  now  praising  a  wage  system  very 
similar  to  that  offered  a  year  ago  by 
California  citrus  growers,  but  rejected 
by  him  at  that  time. 

California  citrus  growers  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Labor  tech- 
nical data  concerning  their  piece  rate 
systems  of  wage  payments,  not  once,  but 
on  several  occasions.  They  feel  they  are 
deserving  of  recognition  of  the  job  they 
are  doing  and  resent  the  inference  that 
they  have  been  dragging  their  feet  while 
Florida  was  making  progress  in  higher 
wage  payments  to  harvesters. 

It  has  been  well  recognized  that  Cali- 
fornia is  paying,  and  for  some  time  has 
been  paying,  among  the  very  highest 
wages  in  agriculture  in  the  continental 
United  States.  For  example,  a  University 
of  California  study,  in  reference  to  the 
lemon  harvest  in  California  in  1965 
states  that  "actual  average  earnings 
rose  to  $1.86  per  hour."  This  is  more 
than  30  percent  above  the  "adverse 
effect"  rate,  the  amount  of  increase  by 
which  the  Florida  citrus  incentive  wage 
system  was  to  exceed  its  minimum  hour- 
ly rate  and  the  results  of  which  the 
Secretary  now  loudly  acclaims.  Aver- 
age earnings  by  California  Valencia 
orange  harvesters  last  year  were  $2.06 
per  hour,  still  further  ahead  of  the 
"minimum  wage  plus  30  percent"  wage 
payment. 

I  may  assure  the  Secretary  that  Cali- 
fornia citrus  growers  Intend  to  continue 
with  their  "old"  system  of  higher  wage 
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payment.^  which  hu  mysteriously  be- 
come a  new"  Aystem  when  adopted  by 
Florida  and  "discovered"  there  by  the 
modem  day  Ponce  de  Leon,  Secretary  oX 

Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz. 


U  S     PARTICIPATION   LN  RELIEVINa 
VICTIMS  OP  HUNGER  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.     Mr. 

SpesLker  I  o^lc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  i{enlleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
:'ie<')U5  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iue.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  *a.s  no  objection. 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  today  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
hition  997  to  support  US.  participation 
In  relieving  victims  of  hunger  In  India. 
It  Is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  our  coun- 
try to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
that  great  nation  who  are  facing  im- 
pending disaster — and  our  response 
•should  bo  as  generous  and  as  swift  as 
pos.s:ble 

It  seems  highly  appropriate  at  this 
particular  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of 
u.s  to  reflect  on  the  total  picture  of  the 
growing  food  requirements  throughout 
the  world  and  to  realize  that  widespread 
famine  and  starvation  are  looming  on 
the  horizon  for  many  nations  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  type  of  natural  disaster 
which  has  been  largely  the  cause  of  this 
Immediate  crisis  In  India. 

When  we  think — as  we  should — of  the 
enormous  capacity  of  US.  agriculture.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  only  come  to 
one  conclusion:  despite  whatever  the 
problems  may  be  and  may  have  been  In 
the  past,  there  must  be  a  way  to  un- 
shackle the  farmers  of  this  coimtry  so 
that  they  can  produce  to  their  fullest  In 
order  that  we  assist  in  meeting  this  po- 
tential disaster  head-on  with  all  that  Is 
in  our  power  to  provide.  And  I  do  not 
mean  just  that  we  should  raise  more  food 
to  Rive  away  There  are  countries  all 
over  the  world.  Including  India,  who 
could  and  would  be  willing  to  buy  more 
ftxxl  if  It  were  only  available. 

Why  should  It  be  so  difficult  to  find  11 
to  12  million  tons  of  wheat  which  the 
President  has  said  will  be  required  to 
meet  thl.s  current  crisis  In  India?  My 
own  State  of  Kansas — operating  within 
the  restrictions  of  US.  agricultural 
policy— produced  over  7  million  tons  of 
wheat  last  year  And  the  capacity  of 
Kansas  alone  Is  such  that  It  could  easily 
more  than  double  its  current  wheat  pro- 
duction The  President  said  in  his 
mcsssme  of  March  30  that  "Pood  In  this 
world  Is  no  longer  easy  to  find."  That 
i.s  no  doubt  true  in  present  clrciun- 
stances.  But  it  would  not  be  nearly  so 
true  if  this  country  had  a  broad,  overall 
a;rnculture  poUcy  designed  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  current  and  projected 
world  food  requirements.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  see  the  situation  realisti- 
cally and  plan  accordingly.  Countless 
millions  of  people  are  suffering  and  dy- 
ing while  our  lands  lie  fallow. 

Programs  must  be  designed — by  the 
United  States  and  other  rich  agricul- 
tural countries — to  meet  what  Is  surely 


going  to  be  a  crisis  of  monumental  pro- 
portions. Last  year  we  provided  6  mil- 
lion tons  of  wheat  to  India.  But  no  one 
would  pretend  that  that  amount  even 
approached  meeting  the  gap  between 
India's  own  production  auid  the  enormous 
requirements  of  its  expanding  popvila- 
tlon.  Even  In  the  absence  of  natural 
disaster,  India's  requirements  for  food 
can  only  go  up  every  year  and  the  time 
when  its  own  production  can  meet  and 
keep  up  with  Its  requirements  is  not  In 
sight.  And  India  Is  only  one  country  In 
which  this  situation  exists.  Obviously, 
self-help  on  the  part  of  the  developing 
countries  concerned  Is  the  only  sound 
way  to  meet  the  long-range  problem. 
Their  efforts  must  be  redoubled — and 
our  assistance  to  those  efforts  must  be 
greater  and  more  effective.  We  must, 
along  with  changing  our  production  pol- 
icies, devise  ways  and  means  to  export  on 
a  grand  scale  the  Immense  knowledge 
and  expertise  of  American  agriculture. 
That  means  putting  to  maximum  use 
every  private  and  public  facility  at  our 
command. 

The  time  has  come  to  revise  totally  our 
own  agriculture  policies.  The  time  Is 
past  when  our  greatest  concern  can  be 
disposing  of  surpluses  accumulated  under 
past  and  current  policies.  What  Is  re- 
quired? Not  just  tired  additions  to  old 
policies  or  some  expansion  of  present 
efforts.  What  is  required  is  a  bold  and 
imaginative  new  approach,  designed 
with  full  understanding  of  the  hard  and 
even  cruel  realities  before  us.  Such  a 
policy  would  put  our  farmers  back  to 
work  full  time,  greatly  expand  and 
broaden  our  international  markets,  vast- 
ly Increase  our  ability  to  provide  food 
to  areas  of  great  need,  and  provide  the 
fullest  assistance  to  the  self-help  efforts 
of  those  nations  struggling  to  expand 
their  own  production. 

With  clear  understanding  of  the  cur- 
rent emergency  In  India,  I,  of  course, 
voted  for  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  today.  But  I  wish  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  the  United  States  must 
not  and  cannot  follow  a  policy  of  meet- 
ing crises  such  as  we  know  are  coming 
on  a  piecemeal,  one-at-a-tlme  basis. 
If  we  do,  then  it  will  be  always  and  In- 
creasingly true  that  food  In  this  world  Is 
no  longer  easy  to  find.  It  need  not  be 
so — and  I  for  one  Intend  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  see  that  It  Is  not  so. 


FREEMAN    PLEASED    AT    DROP    IN 
FARM  PRICES 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
LZYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  axKl  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  In  memory  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  applauded  a  drop  In 
farm  commodity  prices.  If  this  sur- 
prises you,  think  what  an  Impact  it  has 
on  American  farmers  who  are  caught  In 
a  difficult  cost-price  squeeze,  and  whose 


products  still — on  the  average — bring 
only  83  percent  of  parity. 

Time  was  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  its  Secretary  worked  to 
Improve  farm  prices.  Under  the  Oreat 
Society,  they  use  Government  stockpiles 
to  drive  prices  down,  and  rejoice  at 
successful  bludgeoning  of  farm  market 
income. 

Here  Is  the  headline  and  text  of  an 
artlQle  which  appeared  in  the  April  1 
issue' of  the  New  York  Times — and  it  was 
not  an  April  fool  Joke. 

Pbixman  Elatko  bt  Deop  in  Pasu  PsoDircT 

Pricxs 

(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  March  31. — Secretary  Agri- 
culture OrvUle  L.  Freeman  expressed  pleas- 
ure today  with  the  fact  that  the  prlcee  of 
farm  product*  had  dropped  recently. 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of 
Federal  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary^,  of 
Agrlcultxire  Indicated  that  he  was  pleased 
with  a  decrease  in  farm  prices.  Like  Hi. 
Freeman,  the  officials  were  happy  to  note  that 
consumers  would  benefit  from  lower  prices 
by  this  summer. 

"If  the  food  marketing  Industry  will  re- 
spond qiilckly  to  lower  farm  prices  over  ttie 
next  several  months,"  Mr.  Freeman  told  a 
news  conference,  "retail  prices  also  can  be 
lower  sooner." 

PRicx  STTPPorrs  kaiseo 

Not  only  have  farm  prices  fallen  since 
February  15,  Mr.  Freeman  said,  but  the  aver- 
age prices  of  all  farm  products  should  be 
6  to  10  percent  lower  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  year  than  they  are  now. 

The  Secretary's  prediction  came  as  be  an- 
nounced an  Increase  in  the  Federal  support 
prices  for  mUk  and  soybeans  to  encourage 
production  of  these  products,  now  In  short 
supply.  Both  Increases  are  aimed  at  pre- 
venting runaway  prices  and  resulting  higher 
costs  to  consumers. 

He  Increased  the  support  for  milk  used  In 
manufacturing  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
dairy  products  26  cents  per  100  pounds  to  a 
level  of  >3.60  for  the  new  marketing  year 
starting  tomorrow. 

The  new  prop  Is  below  the  current  muket 
price  of  about  $3.79,  resulting  from  low  milk 
production  and  a  surge  In  the  demand  for 
some  dairy  products,  particularly  cheese. 

The  new  support  level  for  butter  will  be 
ei.e  cents  a  pound  compared  with  S9  4  cents. 
Mr.  Freeman  said  butter  prices  already  had 
dropped  2  cents  a  pound  since  February  16. 

Mr.  Freeman  revoked  the  suspension  be 
had  announced  on  March  1  on  fluid,  or  bot- 
tling milk,  prices  in  Federal  mUk  marketing 
order  areas.  The  revocation,  he  said,  would 
be  effective  April  10  and  would  tend  to  peg 
fluid  milk  prices  about  22  cents  higher  per 
100  pounds  through  Jime  than  the  Federal 
orders  would  have  provided. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Freeman  said  he  would 
lift  the  quota  on  the  Import  of  Cheddar 
cheese  to  help  overcome  the  Imbalance  In 
manufacturing  milk  supplies. 

This  Imbalance  has  developed  as  cheese 
and  butter  manufacturers  ctwnpete  for  ex- 
isting suppUes  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
divert  milk  from  butter  production. 

Many  small  creameries  face  "disaster" 
from  the  cost-price  squeeze  resulting  from 
the  Imbalance,  the  Department  said.  The 
Increase  in  butter  prices  also  threatens  to 
hurt  the  market  for  butter  and  In  the  long 
run  Injure  those  dairy  farmers  who  produce 
mainly  for  butter  production.  It  said. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  President  Johnson  was 
dlrecUng  the  Tarlir  Commission  to  report 
on  the  advisability  of  high  Cheddar  cheese 
Import  quotas  for  an  extended  period. 

The  present  yearly  quota  of  2  78  million 
pounds  will  b«  ralMd  by  926,700  pounds,  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  VS.  con- 
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sumpUoa.  Mr.  Freeman  said.  This  wUl  ex- 
tend through  June  80.  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  are  the  main  Importers  present. 

Mr.  Freeman  gave  this  rundown  on  farm 
price  decreases  slnoe  February  16 : 

"Hogs  down  4  cents  a  pound,  followed  by 
a  10  to  13  percent  decUna  In  the  wholesale 
price  of  bacon  and  pork.  l,ambs  also  down 
4  cents  a  pound.  Butter  down  2  cents  a 
pound.  Soybean  and  corn  oil  down  more 
than  6  percent. 

"Fresh  lettuce  down  35  percent,  cabbage, 
celery,  and  onions  down  more  than  20  per- 
cent. Fresh  oranges  and  grapefruit  off  7 
percent.    Eggs  down  3  centa  per  dozen." 

He  predicted  the  following  decllnee  by  the 
end  of  the  year: 

"Poultry  and  eggs,  down  15  to  20  percent: 
vegetables,  down  20  to  25  percent;  potatoes 
10  percent;  meat  animals,  6  percent." 
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A  TOTAL  OF  261  NEGRO  ACHIEVE- 
MENT SCHOLARS  ANNOUNCED 
Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   POWELL.    Mr.   Speaker,   a   few 
weeks   ago,   the   National   Achievement 
Scholarship    program    for    outstanding 
Negro  students  annoimced  its  list  of  win- 
ners for  the  second  annual  year.    A  total 
of  261  outstanding  Ne^n^o  high  school 
graduates  from  35  States  and  the  Dis- 
tria  of  Columbia  were  selected  for  this 
high  honor.    They  will  receive  scholar- 
ships, depending  upon  need,  to  the  col- 
lege  of   their   choice   within   limits   of 
♦1,000 — $250   per   year — minimum    and 
16,000— $1,500  per  year^maximum. 

The  National  Achievement  Scholar- 
ship program — NASP — was  created  by  a 
$7  million  grant  of  the  Ford  Poimdation 
to  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration—NMSC— in  July  1964.  Its  ex- 
ecutive director  Is  Hugh  W.  Lane. 

The  grant  covers  200  annual  scholar- 
ship awards,  administrative  costs,  token 
grants  to  the  colleges  attended  by  the 
winners,  and  research  through  1969. 
The  value  of  achievement  scholarships 
granted  each  year  exceeds  a  million 
dollars. 

Last  year.  In  its  first  year  of  operation, 
NASP  awarded  scholarshU>s  to  224  Negro 
students. 

Thousands  of  Negro  students  In 
America  were  recommended  by  their 
teachers.  AU  nominations  were  read  by 
a  selection  committee  of  outstanding 
educators  who  chose  1.029  finalists. 
These  finalists,  in  turn,  took  a  3-hour 
battery  of  assessment  materials  which  in- 
cluded an  objecUve  test  of  educational 
development  and  a  questionnaire  which 
WUl  be  used  for  research  Into  the  back- 
ground and  characteristics  of  able  Negro 
youth. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  during  the  last  5  years, 
I  have  watched  the  F>Bderal  commitment 
to  education  rise  from  $450  million  to 
W  /2  billion.   Our  committee  has  reached 

I -*  ^  lives  of  all  American  citizens  to 
assist  them  and  their  families  with  new 
lorms  of  financial  aid  and  Imaginative 
programing  which   can  transform   the 


educational  system  In  this  country  from 
a  creaking,  old-fashioned  machine  to  an 
efficient,  streamlined  apparatus  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  the  nuclear  age. 

However,  Federal  aid  alone  is  not  the 
answer  to  many  of  our  educational  short- 
comings. In  the  final  analysis,  we  must 
rely  on  human  beings  In  this  educa- 
tional complex — students,  teachers,  and 
administrators. 

These  261  brilliant  Negro  students 
who  are  achievement  scholars  this  year 
are  the  real  leaders  in  the  educational 
revolution  now  sweeping  America.  Be- 
cause of  their  accomplishments,  America 
will  have  sound  leadership  In  the  future. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to 
put  their  names,  their  hometowns  and 
the  colleges  of  their  choice  in  the  Record. 
In  so  doing,  I  call  attention  to  my  col- 
leagues to  their  efforts  and  pay  tribute 
to  them,  their  famihes,  their  schools, 
their  teachers  and  their  communities. 

ALABAMA 

Tyrone  Davis,  Beatrice,  University  oX  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Herschell  Johnson,  Birmingham,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Herbert  U.  Pegues  IT,  Birmingham,  Har- 
vard College. 

Reginald  Sanderson,  Birmingham,  Talla- 
dega College. 

Eugene  Smith,  Birmingham,  StlUman  Col- 
lege. 

Brenda  D.  WiUlams,  Georglana.  Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Carl  L.  Palmer.  HuntsvUle,  Yale  tJnlver- 
slty. 

Lynda  F.  Porter,  HuntavUle,  Spelman 
College. 

James  A.  Orady  II.  Shawmut,  Tuskegee 
Institute. 

ABBOMA 

Ernest  E.  Nedd,  Jr.,  Phoenix,  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

ARKANSAS 

Ora  P.  Harris,  Jr.,  Camden,  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Lynn  J.  Bush,  Little  Rock,  University  of 
Denver. 

Hubert  O.  Clemmons,  Jr.,  Pine  Bluff,  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology. 

Beverly  C.  Gilbert.  Pine  Bluff,  Vassar  Col- 
lege. 

Tommy  L.  Love.  Jr.,  Washington.  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas. 

Emily  A.  Jackson,  West  Memphis,  Rosary 
College. 

CALirORNIA 

J.  Elizabeth  Harris.  Altadena,  Antloch 
College. 

Inman  Rouce  Jr.,  El  Cerrtto,  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Lola  Pearl  Coleman,  Compton,  Stanford 
University. 

William  Armstead.  Los  Angeles,  Antloch 
College. 

Joe  Albert  Bedford.  Los  Angeles,  Stanford 
University. 

Sloan  Walter  Blocker.  Los  Angeles,  Pomona 
College. 

Don  Paul  Edmondson,  Los  Angeles,  Carte- 
ton  College. 

Timothy  A.  Ingram,  Monterey,  Stanford 
University. 

Deon  Broome,  Oakland.  University  ol  Cali- 
fornia  (Berkeley). 

John  L.  Sepolen.  Richmond,  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Booker  Banks,  Sacramento,  University  of 
Calif oriUa  (San  Diego). 

PatrlcUi  Ann  Kirk.  Sacramento,  Stanford 
University. 

Norrls  P.  Gregory  III,  San  Bernardino,  Har- 
vard College. 

PatrlcU  Aon  Mapps.  San  Pablo,  Baed  Col- 
lege. 


coLoaAoo 

Karen  Yvette  Cruter.  Denver,  Stanford 
University. 

ooKKxcrictrr 

Luther  C.  Davis.  New  London,  Oomell  Uni- 
versity. 

Elisabeth  Petry.  Old  Sayhrook,  Vassar 
College. 

OXXAWABE 

Leonora  K.  Petty,  Wilmington,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  College. 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

Virginia  A.  Brown,  Bucknell  University. 
Dolly  L.  Davis.  Smith  College. 
Sharon  M.  Dennis,  Radcllffe  College. 
Glenn  T.  Dixon,  Brown  University. 
Anthony  L.  Jackson.  Princeton  University. 
Michael  J.  Johnson,  Harvard  College^ 
Noble  S.  Jones,  Swarthmore  College. 
George  R.  Keys,  Jr.,  Bucknell  University. 
Wllhelmlna  A.  Leigh,  Cornell  UnlvCTslty. 
Alan  O.  Martin,  Boston  College. 
Frieda  A.  Murray,  University  of  Chicago. 
Allan  SUnson,  Maesachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

FLOUDA 

Gloria  M.  Adams,  Miami,  Xavler  University, 
Louisiana. 

Joyce  D.  MUler,  Orlando,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. 

GEORGIA 

Janis  Erwln.  Atlanta,  Spelman  College. 

Orban  D.  Harris,  Atlanta,  Harvard  College. 

James  R.  Hurley,  Jr..  Atlanta,  North- 
western University. 

Sharon  Hutchlnaon,  Atlanta,  Northwestern 
University. 

Laurence  W.  Johnson,  Atlanta.  Unlvenlty 
of  Michigan. 

Cynthia  A.  Lemon.  Atlanta,  Spelman  Col- 
lege. 

Marian  A.  Scott.  Atlanta,  Antloch  College. 

Cynthia  Strozler.  Atlanta.  Swarthmore 
College. 

Michael  V.  Yancey,  Atlanta,  Maasachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Bennie  Ward.  Augusta.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Freddie  L.  Welcher.  Augusta,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Florence  M.  Battle,  Columbus,  Coe  College. 

Walter  Smith,  Columbus,  Harvard  College. 

Terry  B.  Tyson,  Columbus,  Georgia  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Shirley  Barden,  Eastman.  Flsk  University. 

Elizabeth  R.  MlUer,  Fort  Valley,  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

Ruben  H.  Soott,  Rome,  University  of 
Denver. 

Robert  A.  De  Shay,  Savannah,  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross. 

Delores  Trutlln.  ThcwiasvlUe,  Rockford 
College. 

ILLINOIS 

Mark  Durham,  Chicago,  Harvard  College. 

Roscoe  C.  Giles  HI,  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Pierre  E  Leroy,  Chicago,  Yale  University. 

Gall   C.   Mays,   Chicago,   Carleton  CoUege. 

Joseph  E.  Ritchie  n,  Chicago,  Calvin  Col- 
lege. 

Warren  E.  Simpson,  Chicago,  Carleton  Col- 
lege. 

Linda   Sponer,   Chicago,   arlnnell   CoUege. 

Hugh  Wilson,  Chicago,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Wayne  E.  Patrick,  Evanston,  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Marilyn  McDonald,  Jollet.  UiUverslty  of 
Redlands. 

INDIANA 

Avery  Brooks,  Gary,  Oberlln  Collage. 

Rebera  E.  Elliott,  Gary,  Flsk  U&lvarslty. 

Nona   K.   Fltts,   Gary,   Indiana   University. 

Roderick  H.  Morgan.  IndlanapoUs,  Wea- 
leyan  University. 

Martha  Partee,  IndlaiiapoUa,  Michigan 
State  University. 
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Phillip  L.  Whitfield.  Kokomo,  tTnlverslty  of 

Clilcago. 

IOWA 

Deborah  Ann  Oibcon,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

KMMTUCKT 

Oall  P  M  Henry.  Hopkln«vllle,  Indiana 
riilverslty 

Arthur  C.  DUlard,  LoulsvUle.  University  of 
Michigan. 

Rita  M.  OUbert,  Loularllle,  Knoxrllle 
College. 

Owayn«  White,  Lotilavllle,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity 


Larry  Bronson,  Cincinnati,  Amhervt  OfA- 
lege. 

Terence  Copeland,  Cleveland.  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

Bobble  Hamilton,  Cleveland,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke College. 

Benjamin  WllUs,  Cleveland,  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

William  M.  Parham,  m,  Columbus,  Har- 
Charlotte  Bums,  Montclair,  Bucknell  Unl-      ^^^  College. 


KXBSOTntI 

Nevada  Ann  Harris,  Kansu  City.  Vassar 
College. 

Brenda  J.  Oatewood,  St.  Louis,  Orlnnell 
College. 

Carma  Whitfield,  University  City,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

KXW  JcasxT 


Felix  T   R.  McElroy  HI,  LoulsvlUe,  Purdue     Polytechnic  Institute 


verslty 

Stephen  S.  Robinson.  Newark.  Reed  College. 

Randolph    Livingston.    Paterson,    Rutgers, 
TTie  State  University. 

Harry    R.    Olbbs,    Rutherford.    Rensselaer 


University. 

Arthur  B.  Buckner.  Owensboro.  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

LOUUIAMA 

Wilson  J  Gordon  m.  Baton  Rouge.  South- 
ern University. 

Dla&ne  M.  Irvine,  Baton  Rouge,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke College. 

Cheryl  L.  Manson,  Baton  Ro\ige,  Michigan 
.S'^te  University. 

.lamea  M.  Christian.  Bunkle.  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

Edgar  J.  Jordan,  Jr.,  De  Quincy,  University 
of  SW  Loulstaaa. 

Dale  Lombard,  Oretna,  Tulane  University. 

Thomas  K.  Johnson,  Metalrle,  University  of 
S-  iiithem  California. 

J'-hn    A    Anderson.  Monroe,  Howard  Unl- 

Irn'.i  J    Bland,  New  Iberia.  DUlard  Unlver- 

Wayne  P.  Colin,  New  Orleans,  University  of 
CaiUornla,  Loe  Angeles. 

Calvin  J.  Duffaut,  Jr  ,  New  Orleans,  Yale 
University. 

Marie  L.  Henley.  New  Orleans,  St.  Mary's 
College,  Indiana. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  Harvard 
College. 

JULgas  L.  Taplln,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  Yale 
University. 

MASTLAND 

Marsha  N.  Chalmus,  Baltimore,  Sarah  Law- 
rence College. 

Clifford  Pugh,  Baltimore.  Harvard  College. 

Nathan  T  Seely  III,  Baltimore.  Massachu- 
sptts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Ruth  Burley.  Glen  Bumle,  Howard  Uni- 
vrslty. 

Ollford  W  Queen.  Jr  ,  Olen  Burnle,  Cornell 
Vnl  verslty. 

M  AasACHirsrrTs 

Craig  H.  Yorke,  Jr.,  Brighton,  Harvard 
College. 

MICHIGAN 

Pearl  Cleage,  Detroit.  Howard  University. 

E.  ,i.-.a  ;-:  Pate.  Jr.,  Detroit.  Michigan  State 
t.'r..vBrs;  r  v 

Ivy  L.  Thomas,  Flint.  Wellesley  College. 

Vernice  V  Klllough.  Remus,  Michigan 
S'.i'e  University. 

MINimOTA 

Cr..-;stopher  W.  Gossett,  Minneapolis.  Har- 

V:\rr1  C"!!"ge. 

J vn  Pi-rre  Reed,  St.  Paul,  Stanford  Unl- 
vers.'v 

MISStSSIPPT 

J  -»  L.  Harris,  Canton,  Michigan  State  Unl- 

ver^i'.y. 

Tfvin  Jarkson,  Canton,  University  of  Notre 
Dsur.e 

.A  bertir.t-  E    Carter,  Clarksdale,  Flsk  Unl- 

vers.  •.  y 

D;ini(>;    M    Smith   Jr.,  Cleveland,   Howard 

V'.."'  e.'s:'  V 
J  Ks«'pn  P    H  ;dson,  Handsboro,  Georgetown 

fr.i'.-erslty 

r  !ri  FSilkr.er    Holly  Springs,  Loyola  Unlver- 

»i'y      IK;;i.;'s 

B^ver.y  D    Knapp,  Jackson.  Southern  nii- 

Ui>:n  t.'riiven!;*y. 
Edward  T  I  ?wi9  Jr  ,  Jackson,  Tougaloo  Ool- 

lejff. 


Craig  L.  BackerviUe,  South  Orange,  Har- 
vard College. 

Wallace  L.  Ford  H.  Teaneck,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Carl  R.  Jones,  Trenton.  Harvard  College. 

Annette  Smith.  Willlngboro,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

NXW   TOSK 

Cicero  Wilson,  Jr.,  Amlty/llle,  Columbia 
University. 

Valerie  V.  Oldwlne,  Blnghamton,  Howard 
University. 

Nancy  Austin,  Brooklyn.  Barnsml  College. 

James  C.  Burford.  Brooklyn,  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Winston  M.  Carmlchael,  Brooklyn.  Harvard 
College. 

Beverly  A.  Davis,  Brooklyn.  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. 

Don  Dayson.  Brooklyn.  Dartmouth  College. 

Ronald  O.  Howell.  Brooklyn,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

Earl  C.  Strayhorn,  Brooklyn,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Bridget  Van  Gronigen.  Brooklyn,  Howard 
University. 

Gary  P.  Williams,  Hempstead,  Swarthmore 
College. 

Deborah  Trice,  Jamaica,  Barnard  College, 

Myles  V.  Lynk,  New  York.  Harvard  College. 

MervUle  C.  Marshall  Jr.,  New  York,  Colxun- 
bla  University. 

Frederick  Randall  in.  New  York,  Harvard 
College. 

June  E.  Roberts,  Queens  Village,  Wellesley 
College. 


Marshall  John  Oamer,  Dajrton,  Cornell 
University. 

Luther  K.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Elyrla,  Oberlln 
College. 

Jacquelyn  O.  Wright,  Germantown,  Colum- 
bia Union  College. 

James  McCaulley,  Mansfield,  General  Mo- 
tors Institute. 

Kathleen  D.  Battle,  Portsmouth,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati. 

William  A.  Brower,  Jr.,  Toledo.  Anttoch 
College. 

OKLAHOMA 

John  A.  Davis,  m.  Lawton,  University  of 
California.  Loe  Angeles. 

Howard  T.  Strassner.  Jr.,  Tulsa,  University 
of  Chicago. 

FSNNSTI.VANIA 

Steven  F.  Cuspard,  Carlisle.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 

Marie  L.  Brown,  Monongahela,  Mt.  Holyoke 
College. 

Michael  S.  Simmons,  Monongahela, 
Harvard  College. 

Aremona  G.  Bennett,  Philadelphia,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Horatio  C.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Temple 
University. 

Zara  G.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Dickinson 
College. 

Robert  M.  Neal,  Philadelphia,  Swarthmore 
College. 

Meryl  L.  Nimmons.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

Carl  O.  Robblns,  Philadelphia,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

George  C.  Royal  m,  Philadelphia,  Yale 
University. 

Yvonne  C.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  University 
of  Michigan. 
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END  OP  AN  ERA:  DAVID  DUBINSKY 
RETIRES  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  IN- 
TERNATIONAL LADIES'  GARMENT 
WORKERS-  UNION 

Mr.   EEMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
*M  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


msin  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  era 
has  come  to  an  end.  It  is  the  34-year 
era  of  David  Dubinsky's  presidency  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  On  March  16  he  not  only  an- 
nounced his  retirement  as  president,  but 
also  his  retirement  after  45  years  as  an 
ILGWU  officer.  This  was  the  union  that 
he  helped  to  build  and  helped  to  shape, 
and  which  in  turn  molded  him 
thi-oughout  his  adult  life. 

The  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  imder  the  leadership  of 
David  Dubinsky.  was  a  pioneer  In  the 
establishment  of  medical  centers  for  its 
workers,  fostered  good  and  sound  social 
legislation,  was  in  the  forefront  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  years  ago  be- 
gan conducting  seminars  for  the  mem- 
bership so  that  they  may  be  informed  on 
the  great  issues  facing  their  respective 
States  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  President  Dubin- 
sky's longtime  associates  in  the  union 
and  my  good  friend.  John  F.  Albano.  the 
ILGWU  manager  in  the  Springfield  of- 
fice, conducted  these  seminars  in  the 
western  Massachusetts  area,  and  I  have 
addressed  the  union  membership  and 
participated  in  the  panel  discussions.  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Albano  and  his  mem- 
bership are  saddened  by  the  departure 
of  David  Dubinsky  but  are  pleased  to 
know  he  will  now  receive  a  well  de- 
served rest. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include 
with  my  remarks  a  news  story  on  David 
Dubinsky's  retirement  from  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  newspaper,  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  President  Dubinsky,  as  appear- 
ing in  the  March  15-Aprll  1  edition  of 
Justice: 

End  or  an  Era:  DtiBlNSKT  Retires 

Suddenly,  early  In  the  afternoon  of  March 
16.  an  era  ended.  The  Wednesday  afternoon 
session  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  ILGWU 
general  executive  board  started  as  usual, 
with  the  board  members  assembling  In  the 
Biarritz  Room  of  the  Americana  Hotel  In 
New  York  City  shortly  before  2  p.m. 

The  long.  U-shaped  table  was  covered 
with  the  reports  and  note  paper  the  ILGWU 
Vice  presidents  had  used  during  a  long  dis- 
cussion-filled morning  session.  As  they  took 
their  seats  around  the  table  and  were  called 
to  order  by  President  Dubinsky  serving  as 
chairman,  not  one  of  them  could  know  the 
fateful  turn  the  meeting  was  at>out  to  take. 

In  the  general  office  only  a  handful — 
those  closest  to  the  president  and  Involved 
in  the  preparation  of  reports  and  statements 
for  the  board  meeting — knew.  Besides 
them,  only  the  President  of  the  United 
StAtee  and  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
knew. 

The  session  began  with  the  continuation 
of  the  report  on  education  and  political 
action  that  had  been  started  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  morning  session. 

Then  it  began  as  the  first  guest  arrived. 
The  GEB  sessions  are  closed  meetings. 
Members  had  noticed,  however,  that  In  the 
rear  c^  the  meeting  room  sat  Emll  and  Abe 
Schleslnger     and     Ellas     Lleberman,     long- 


standing legal  aids  to  the  ILGWU  and  Presl. 
dent  Dubinsky. 

Soon  after  the  start  of  the  session,  three  of 
the  city's  outstanding  newspapermen  arrived 
and  were  admitted  to  the  meeting.  By  the 
time  A.  H.  Raskin,  of  the  New  York  Tlmee; 
James  Wechsler.  of  the  New  York  Post:  and 
nationally  syndicated  Victor  Reisel,  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American  were  seated. 
President  Dubinsky  told  the  board  members, 
"I  have  invited  them  because  I  intend  to  take 
up  a  matter  that  is  very  Important  to  my- 
self and  to  the  union.  These  guests  are  here 
not  as  newspapermen  but  as  friends." 
Among  those  present  were  Irving  Vogel  of 
the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  and  Herman 
Morgenstern  of  the  Day-Jewish  Journal. 

Then,  as  President  Dubinsky  began  a  re- 
view of  his  45  years  as  an  ILGWU  officer,  a  few 
more  were  admitted.  Some  of  the  board 
members  began  to  shake  their  heads  with 
forebodings.  The  ILGWU  chief  told  of  the 
times  he  had  thought  of  leaving  office:  then, 
after  referring  to  the  time  when  ILGWU 
President  Benjamin  Schleslnger  brought  in 
his  own  written  resignation.  President  Du- 
binsky, and  Mrs.  Emma  Dubinsky  sitting  at 
his  right,  said:  "I  have  come  prepared  with 
writing." 

He  asked  that  his  letter  to  the  general 
exectutlve  board  be  read. 

The  words  came  with  stunning  efTect. 
Around  the  table,  disbelief  registered  on  the 
faces.  Each  board  member  listened  Intently. 
Each  marked  the  fateful  words,  the  historic 
moment  with  some  crucial  memory  of  what 
th.:  man  now  saying  he  wished  to  retire  had 
meant  In  his  or  her  own  life. 

"I  have  decided  to  retire  and  I  hereby  sub- 
mit to  the  general  executive  board  my  resig- 
nation as  president  of  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union." 

Suddenly,  the  reading  was  finished.  For 
one  dramatic  moment  there  was  silence. 
Some  had  been  fighting  back  tears.  Others 
were  reaching  back  for  the  remembrance  of 
when  they  had  first  met  this  man,  now  asking 
to  be  released  from  the  burden  of  a  presi- 
dency he  had  filled  with  honor  and  accom- 
plishment for  34  years. 

Then  General  Secretary-Treasurer  Louis 
Stulberg  moved  to  the  microphone.  He 
asked  First  Vice  President  Lulgl  Antonlnl  to 
act  as  chairman. 

"We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  question 
of  this  man's  retirement."  Stulberg  said.  "I 
move  that  a  committee  of  this  board  be 
named  to  make  every  effort — In  consultation 
with  the  president — to  get  him  to  postpone 
his  decision. 

The  special  committee  was  named. 

Then,  others  spoke. 

Following  them.  President  Dubinsky  re- 
plied. He  said:  "In  an  organization,  in 
human  life,  nothing  is  permanent,  nothing 
is  forever.  Giving  45  years  of  my  life — 34  as 
president — you  will  have  to  concede  has 
meant  I  didn't  have  a  life — only  a  union  life 
And  I  don't  want  to  die  in  my  boots. 

"I  have  the  interests  of  the  union  at  heart. 
If  I  knew  that  what  I  am  doing  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  union.  I  wouldn't  do  It.  But 
I  feel  It  is  better  for  me  to  do  this  thing  now 
than  to  do  it  a  year  or  two  later.  It  must 
come  to  it.  Dubinsky  can't  live  forever. 
The  union  may  have  to  live  forever. 

"I  believe  that  what  I  am  doing  will  be 
good  for  me;  It  will  be  good  for  the  union: 
and  it  will  be  good  for  the  man  who  will  take 
over.  It  wUl  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  his  position — to  become  another 
Dubinsky  or  better. 

"Now,  we  Still  have  a  lot  of  business  to 
complete  at  this  board  meeting.  But  If  you 
feel  you  want  to  discuss  this  matter  with  me, 
let  us  not  lose  time.  I  am  ready  to  meet  with 
the  committee  but  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my 
letter:  I  urge  you  to  comply  with  my  wish." 

Then  the  session  was  adjourned.  The 
murmur  of  voices  rose  louder.  But  some 
remained  silent.  In  their  seats,  rememtierlng. 


<> 
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O  D      Ceas'b  Tom,  Pkjmidkktb'  F»i«wb 
Pr«aldent     David     Dubln«ky*i     retirement 
markB  a  record  at  labor  leadership  ttiat  spans 
youthful  exile  In  Czarlst  Russia  with  friend- 
ship   with    five    Presidents    of    the    United 

He  was  bom  In  Brest- LI tovsk.  Polcmd  on 
February  33,  1893.  At  15  he  became  a  mas- 
ter baker  and  was  elected  assistant  secretary 
of  the  bakers"  union  At  18  he  was  arrested 
Jor  union  activity.  Imprisoned,  sent  off  to 
Siberia,  managed  to  escape  and  make  his  way 
beu;k  to  Russian  Poland  and  to  set  off  for  the 
United  States  where  he  landed  in  New  York 
City  on  January  2.  1911. 

During  the  first  5  months  In  his  new  home- 
land he  worked  as  dishwasher,  knee-pants 
operator,  buttonhole  maker.  Then  In  June 
1911  he  Joined  rLGWTJ  Cutters'  Local  10.  By 
1918  he  was  a  member  of  the  governing  board 
of  the  local  union.  He  had  begun  his  rise 
up  the  leadership  ladder,  becoming  In  turn 
president  of  the  local  In  1930,  vice  president 
of  the  rLQWIJ  In  1933,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  ILGWU  In  1929.  president  of  ILOWO 
In  1933.  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  In  1934  and  a  foiinder 
of  the  AFL-CIO  In  1965. 

The  half-century  of  his  union  service  has 
been  rich  In  Incident  and  purpose.  In  the 
mld-twentles  he  led  In  beating  back  the  Com- 
munist attempt  to  seize  control  of  the 
ILOWU.  In  the  1930'8  he  directed  the  re- 
birth of  the  garment  union,  rebuilding  Its 
membership  from  35,000  to  300.000  In  1  year 
and  reestablishing  It  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  In  the  same  decade,  he  championed 
Industrial  organization  In  the  AFL,  led  the 
garment  workers  out  of  the  federation,  then 
returned  In  1940  with  an  APL  conunltment 
to  encourage  organization  and  to  fight  rack- 
eteering. For  this  last,  he  was  slugged  by  a 
Piotorlous  shady  character  while  he  was  at- 
tending the  AFL  convention  Ln  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  the  sole  ranking  ofQcer  to  ab- 
stain from  voting  for  another  disreputable 
flgxire. 

After  World  War  n,  as  a  representative  of 
the  AFL.  he  helped  found  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Union*,  at  meet- 
ings In  London  In  1948  and  1949.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communist-dominated  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  m 

In  the  1950's.  as  a  member  of  the  APx  ex- 
ecutive council,  be  drove  for  clean  unionism. 
ror  the  reunification  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  and  the  formulation  of  a  code  of 
ethical  practices.  He  broke  tradition  by  be- 
ing the  first  to  support  legislation  Involving 
Government's  power  to  Investigate  unions 
and  to  safeguard  their  growing  welfare  funds. 

The  long  record  of  his  activities  reveals 
four  dominating  concerns:  the  Insistence 
that  unionism  Is  a  cause  and  not  a  bualneea, 
the  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  workers 
reqtilrea  political  as  well  as  economic  organi- 
zation and  action,  the  concept  that  the 
bjectives  of  unionism  Include  social  galas  as 
well  as  those  centered  on  the  pay  envelope 
and  the  belief  that  unions  and  the  com- 
munity are  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
the  achievement  of  social  progress. 

His  occupation  with  ethics  reflects  his  first 
concern.  His  participation  In  the  founding 
of  the  American  Labor  Party  in  1934  and  then 
the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York  In  1944  reflect 
his  second  concern.  His  vision  In  formu- 
iiitaig  And  gaining  through  collective  bar- 
)<aiuiug  th«  benefits  of  social  unionism  re- 
Sects  tba  third,  and  the  unique  aid  programs 
I  tha  ILCWU.  together  with  lU  poiltlcta 
programs,  are  a  reflection  oi  the  fourth. 

Under  bis  guidance,  the  ILiOWU  baa  made 
many  notable  gains.  These  include  the  first 
industry  agreemant  to  provide  for  a  35- hour 
workweek  (1933),  th«  first  Industry  agree- 
ment to  set  up  an  •mployw-contrlbuted 
pooled  furd  for  workers'  vacations  (1937), 
health  and  welfare  funds  (starting  in  1B38). 
retirement  funds  (1043).  severance  pay 
(1>60).  "^ 


He  Iaunch«d  a  fleet  of  mobile  health  clinics; 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  public  union 
financial  report  which  won  high  praise  from 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  set  up  the 
first  union  engineering  department;  the  first 
union  political  department;  Initiated  vast 
housing  and  redevelopment  programs  with 
fund  reserves;  fought  tlreleesly  for  higher 
minimum  wages. 

He  has  symbollaed  and  magnlfled  the 
traditional  practical  idealism  of  the  garment 
workers  and  for  this  he  has  received  many 
honors.  He  wears  the  Star  of  Itall.in  Soli- 
darity of  Italy,  the  King's  Medal  of  Service  of 
Great  Britain.  He  has  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  Temple  University  and  Is  soon  to 
be  honored  again  by  Brandels  University. 
When  Bard  College  first  honored  him  with  a 
doctorate  in  1961  he  was  cited  as  follows: 

"David  Dublnsky,  you  have  brought  to  the 
land  of  your  youthful  adoption  a  personal 
knowledge  and  abhorrence  of  ancient  and 
persistent  wrongs.  You  have  fought  skill- 
fully and  Implacably  against  exploitation  In 
every  form.  As  once  this  country  opiened  a 
door  to  you,  so  you  have  opened  to  others 
doors  of  opportunity  for  work  and  education. 

"Your  leadership  of  labor  has  helped  mil- 
lions to  a  more  equitable  share  In  the  bounty 
of  this  productive  land;  It  has  Increased  the 
political  as  well  as  economic  Influence  of 
those  by  whose  hands  this  bounty  Is  pro- 
duced; It  has  helped  create  a  new  concept  of 
economic  morality  and  decency  In  htiman 
relations.  Your  service  to  labor  has  been  a 
service  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
Nation,  and  a  service  to  mankind  Itself." 


RENT  SUBSIDY 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Todd]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  the  rent  subsidy  pro^rram  last 
year.  This  year,  changes  were  made  in 
the  bill  which  represent  some  Improve- 
ment. However,  we  face  strong  and 
growing  inflationary  pressures  in  the 
economy.  I  have  expressed  my  concern 
about  Inflation  several  times  In  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  believe  It  is  inopportune  to 
pass  the  rent  subsidy  measure  at  this 
time.  i 


SOUND   AND   LIGHT  FOR   THE   NA- 
TIONS  CAPITOL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrussl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
"*  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1027,  to  provide  for  sound  and 
light  evenings  at  the  Capitol.  Spec- 
tacles dramatizing  the  history  of  the 
Capitol  would  be  presented. 

The  son  et  lumi^re  programs  would  be 
memorable  events — at  once  instruotlve 
and  enjoyable — for  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  visit  the  Capitol  each 
year. 


Son  et  lumlftre  originated  by  chance  In 
the  years  after  World  War  I.  One  night 
a  French  architect.  Paul  Robert-Hou- 
dln,  happened  to  observe  the  chateau  of 
Chambord  during  a  thunderstorm. 
Lightning  leaped  about  the  stonework; 
the  heavens  crashed  with  sound.  To 
Robert-Houdln  It  seemed  that  history 
had  been  recreated  and  Chambord  was 
alive.     He  wrote: 

I  then  thought  It  might  be  possible  to  re- 
produce artificially  a  spectacle  Ilk*  the  one 
nature  had  Just  offered  me. 

This  he  did,  using  banks  of  powerful 
lights  synchronized  with  sound  tracks 
carrying  music,  voices,  and  special 
effects  such  as  cannon  fire  and  the  slam 
of  doors.  He  called  the  new  process 
"son  et  luml&re." 

As  now  developed,  son  et  lum'fre 
brings  to  life  a  historical  narration  cen- 
tered on  a  particular  building  or  setting 
It  presents  a  tremendously  impressive 
show  simply  and  at  low  cost.  Unlike  tra- 
ditional historical  pageants,  no  actors 
and  few  technicians  are  needed  for  the 
productions.  Once  the  sound  tracks  are 
recorded  and  the  Ughts  and  speakers  In 
place,  one  technician  can  operate  the 
automated  son  et  lumi^re  control  mech- 
anism. Sound  Is  heard  from  different 
parts  of  the  building  and  fades  away, 
lights  go  on  and  off  and  dim,  all  auto- 
matically. 

Son  et  luml^re  has  been  used  to  pro- 
duce highly  popular  spectacles  In 
Prance  and  nearly  a  dozen  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  Pro- 
ductions have  been  presented  In  such 
famous  and  historic  settings  as  Ver- 
sailles, the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris,  the  R(xnan  Forum,  the  Acropolis 
in  Athens,  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
Chateau  de  Tourbillon  In  Switzerland, 
the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid,  and  Inde- 
pendence Hall  In  Philadelphia.  A  son 
et  lumi^re  production  utilizing  the  bat- 
tleship U.S.S.  North  Carolina,  moored  at 
Wilmington.  N.C.,  re-creates  events  of 
the  Pacific  naval  war. 

The  script  for  the  production  at  Ver- 
sailles was  written  by  one  of  Prance's  out- 
standing writers.  Andre  Maurois.  Lead- 
ing French  actors  and  the  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  Joined  In  making  the  sound  tracks 
for  the  spectacle  at  Notre  Dame  Cathe- 
dral. The  voice  of  Orson  Welles  Ls 
heard  reading  Shakespeare  during  a 
scene  re-creating  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  son  et  luml*re  production 
In  the  Roman  Forum. 

In  the  production  at  Independence 
Hall,  which  ended  In  June  1964.  the 
audience  faced  the  bell  tower  as  the 
voice  of  Fredrlc  March  began  the  tale 
of  "The  American  Bell."  Suddenly  a 
tree  blazed  with  a  greenish  glow  and  out 
of  its  leaves  one  heard  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son saying : 

We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest 
and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery. 

The  light  died. 

Gradually  the  Georgia  facade  of  the 
Hall  was  bathed  In  many-hued  light. 
The  stage  was  set  for  a  drama  of  the 
UbertyBell.  Prom  the  Baat  Roam  of  the 
Hall,  one  heard  tiie  builders  planning 
for  the  bell.  The  only  Illumination  was 
that  which  shed  a  soft  candle- glow  in- 


side the  room.  The  light  died :  the  music 
swelled  and  there  came  the  sounds  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  straining,  eager  shouts, 
and  band  music  as  the  bell  was  raised  to 
the  beU  tower.  Lights  followed  its  in- 
visible progress  until,  with  a  triumphant 
cry  from  the  unseen  colonists,  a  daz- 
zling light  at  the  top  covered  the  mod- 
ern bell  v^ith  brilliance. 

In  the  narration,  Pulitzer  Fh-ize  winner 
Archibald  MacLeish  told  the  story  of 
America's  independence. 

The  production  at  Independence  Hall 
was  carried  out  under  a  concession  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Now  I  hope  Congress  will  approve  a 
similar  production  for  the  Capitol. 

The  Capitol  is  an  ideal  site  for  son  et 
lumiere.  It  is  the  building  that  most 
symbolizes  our  Nation.  The  history  of 
the  country  and  of  all  three  branches  of 
Government  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
Capitol.  It  has  been  the  home  of  Con- 
gress since  1800.  The  Supreme  Court 
met  within  its  walls  for  134  years  and 
handed  down  some  of  its  most  important 
decisions  here.  Most  of  our  Presidents 
have  been  Inaugurated  at  the  Capitol, 
and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the 
greatest  Presidential  messages  and  acts. 
Nineteen  Presidents  served  in  Congress 
before  becoming  Chief  Executive,  and 
two  returned  to  Congress  afterwards. 

In  addition,  the  Capitol  Is  one  of  the 
world's  architectural  achievements.  It 
is  probably  the  best-loved,  most  historic, 
and  most  visited  building  in  America. 

Son  et  lumi^re  could  revitalize  the 
many  dramatic  events,  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  acts,  the  great  de- 
bates and  speeches  that  have  taken  place 
here.  Many  of  the  events  that  might  be 
re-created  through  son  et  lumiere  come 
to  mind: 

The  convening  of  the  first  Congress  In 
Washington  and  the  first  address  to  a 
Joint  session  In  the  Capitol  by  President 
John  Adams  on  November  22,  1800. 

The  drama  of  the  Jefferson-Burr  con- 
test for  the  Presidency  in  1801. 

The  strident  voices  of  the  warhawks  of 
1812  and  the  answering  voice  of  British 
Rear  Adm.  Sir  George  Cockburn  who  re- 
portedly stood  In  the  Speaker's  chair  and 
asked: 

Shall  this  harbor  of  Yankee  democracy  be 
b'irned? 

The  great  McCuUoch  against  Mary- 
land decision  of  1819. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  1823. 

The  tumultuous  welcoming  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  at  the  rebuilt 
Capitol  in  October  1824. 

The  eloquence  and  rising  passion  of 
the  Clay-Calhoun-Webster  debates  of 
the  1850's. 

The  ominous  tones  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  of  1857. 

Lincoln's  first  inaugural  address. 

The  conversion  of  the  Capitol  Into  a 
barracks,  hospital,  bakery,  and  store- 
house during  the  Civil  War. 

The  35-gun  salute  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
TOttery  when  the  head  of  "Freedom"  was 
bolted  Into  place  December  2.  1863.  as 
work  on  the  Capitol  went  on  to  symbolize 
the  continuance  of  the  Union. 


The  noisy  gaslight  celebration  of  the 
news  of  the  faU  of  Richmond,  followed  by 
the  solemnity  of  Lincoln's  lying  in  state. 

The  Intense  tones  of  Thad  Stevens' 
speech  of  Impeachment  against  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  imd  the  trial  that 
followed. 

The  debates  on  civil  rights,  silver,  and 
monopolies  of  the  last  decades  of  the 
19th  century. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  declaration  to  Con- 
gress that  the  "world  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy." 

Passage  of  the  Income  tax,  suffrage  for 
women,  prohibition,  and  the  New  Deal 
legislation — and  Supreme  Court  Invali- 
dation of  the  National  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act  as  one  of  its  last  acts  before  leav- 
ing its  Capitol  quarters. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  message 
to  Congress  of  December  7.  1941, 

Congress'  welcome  to  Winston  Church- 
ill, symbolizing  the  Anglo-American 
alliance. 

From  these  and  other  events  of  the 
recent  and  more  distant  past  a  program 
to  stir  the  blood  of  patriots  and  to  delight 
the  eye  and  ear  could  be  contrived. 

Son  et  lumiere  could  portray  also  the 
history  of  the  Capitol  building  from  Dr. 
William  Thornton's  original  design  of 
1792  to  the  recent  extension  of  the  East 
Front.  The  program  could  recall  the 
wooden  walkway  that  once  connected  the 
House  and  Senate  wings,  the  burned-out 
Capitol  of  1814,  Bulfinch's  Dome  and 
Capitol  addition  of  1825-56,  the  Dome 
and  wings  added  in  1850's  and  1860's. 

House  Journal  Resolution  1027  would 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission composed  of  three  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  named  by 
the  Speaker  and  three  Members  of  the 
other  body  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  carry  out  a  son  et 
lumiere  program  at  the  Capitol.  The 
Commission  is  patterned  after  the  Joint 
ccxnmittee  created  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
cellent reenactment  of  Lincoln's  first 
inauguration. 

The  Commission  would  have  the  power 
to  retain  a  staff  for  the  preparation  of  a 
suitable  scenario  for  the  program,  and 
the  recording  of  the  sound  tracks.  Un- 
doubtedly many  historians,  artists,  and 
writers  would  be  anxious  to  contribute 
their  talents  to  this  production.  The 
Commission  could  also  call  upon  the 
bands  and  vocalists  of  the  military  serv- 
ices to  provide  music  for  the  soimd  track. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorize  to 
purchase  the  necessary  lights,  speakers, 
and  related  devices.  The  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  would  be  directed  to  provide 
staff  to  set  up  the  equipment.  In  the 
production  at  Independence  Hall,  most 
of  the  equipment  was  removed  during 
the  day  so  as  to  avoid  marring  the  build- 
ing and  setting.  Eight  men  were  re- 
quired for  the  entire  production.  If 
equipment  could  be  left  in  place — as  in 
many  of  the  European  productions — the 
manpower  needed  would  be  less. 

The  son  et  lumlfere  productions  would 
be  free.  As  I  envision  it.  they  would  be 
given  several  times  a  week  throughout 
the  period  when  the  greatest  number  of 
Americans  are  visiting  the  Capitol — from 
late  spring  to  early  fall.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  given  control  of  the  sched- 


uling of  the  traditional  military  band 
concerts  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts.  The 
military  band  concerts  would  continue 
separately  or  as  a  part  of  son  et  lumiere 
productions. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  1037 

Resolved  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there 
is  established  a  commission  which  shall  con- 
duct on  the  Capitol  grounds,  beginning  In 
1967,  a  series  of  programs  which  shall  depict, 
by  means  of  son  et  lumiere.  historical  events 
which  have  occurred  at  the  Capitol.  The 
commission  shall  make  no  charge  for  ad- 
mission to  such  programs.  The  commission 
shall  select  for  Its  programs  historical  events 
at  the  Capitol  which  are  suitable  for  pres- 
entation through  son  et  lumiere.  prepare 
scripts  and  plans  for  the  programs,  and  direct 
the  continuing  management  of  the  programs. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  commission 
shall  attempt  to  obtain  Information  on  his- 
torical events,  the  preparation  of  a  script  and 
plan,  the  recording  of  actors'  voices  and  mu- 
sic at  no  cost  to  the  United  States.  For  this 
purpose,  the  oommlsslon  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  military  bands,  choral  groups,  and 
other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  make 
available  to  the  commission  such  personnel 
as  may  be  needed  to  set  up  Ughts.  loudspeak- 
ers, and  other  paraphernalia  necessary  for 
the  programs  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)  and  to  operate  the  son  et  lumldre  con- 
trol mechanism. 

(c)  The  commission  may  purchase  such 
loudspeakers,  lights,  control  devices,  and  re- 
lated equipment  as  are  needed  for  the  pres- 
entation of  Its  programs. 

(d)(1)  Sections  3,  3,  5,  0,  and  7,  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  area  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  to  regu- 
late the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  31,  1946  (40  U.8.C.  193b.  c,  e. 
f ,  g) ,  shall  be  Inapplicable  to  the  conduct  of 
the  commission's  programs,  and  (to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  commission  by  regulation  pro- 
vides) to  the  movement  and  seating  of 
spectators  at  such  programs. 

(3)  The  scheduling  of  concerts  given  under 
the  authority  of  section  13  of  such  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  1931)  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commission.  Such  concerts  may  be 
given  as  a  part  of  the  commission's  programs 
under  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  six  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Si>eaker.  and  three  of  whom 
shall  be  Senators  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  A  vacancy  in  the  commission 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  api>olntment  was  made. 

(b)  Each  member  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  ending  on  the  day  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Congress  following  the 
Congress  during  which  he  was  appointed. 

(c)  Four  members  of  the  commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  chairman  of  the  commission  shall 
be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  consultants  and 
other  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable  with- 
out regard  to  the  civU  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  BrademasI  may 
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»'xt<»nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER      Is    there    objection 

u>  the   request  of  the  gentleman   from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRAD  KM  AS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  a  number  of  out- 
standi.iK  experts  In  the  field  of  Interna- 
tiona; educarion  have  testified  before  the 
Task  Forre  on  International  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  In  connection  with  H.R.  12452. 
the  I.-iternatlonal  Education  Act  of  1966. 

S.:x!eduied  to  testify  Tuesday  morning. 
.April  5.  aj-e  the  following  witnesses:  F. 
Champion  Ward,  deputy  vice  president 
for  international  programs,  the  Ford 
Foundation;  John  T.  Caldwell,  chancel- 
lor. North  Carolina  State  University, 
Raieigh,  N  C  :  J.  Qeorge  Harrar, 
president.  Rockefeller  Foundation;  John 
Kennedy,  chai.-man.  Department  of 
Oovemment  and  International  Stud- 
Ips  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame.  I.".d  ;  and  Mlna  Rees,  dean  of 
j^raduate  studies,  the  City  University  of 
.N'e\(>-  York,  New  York  City. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
task  force  on  Friday.  April  1.  are  as  fol- 
low.s  Hon  Robert  McClory;  Stephen 
K  Bailev  dean.  Maxwell  Graduate 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs. 
Syracuse  University.  New  York;  Wll- 
lard  W  Cochrane,  dean  of  International 
programs.  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis;  Kenneth  Holland,  presi- 
dent, In.5tltute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, New  York;  and  Howard  P.  Jones. 
chancellor,  East- West  Center,  University 
of  Haxal!    Honolulu. 

The  wlti;es.ses  who  testified  before  the 
task  force  thu  morning,  Monday.  April  4, 
are  as  follows  Edward  E.  Booher.  presi- 
dent McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.:  Frederick 
H  Burkhardt  president,  American  Coun- 
ci!  of  Learnod  Societies;  Claude  PhQllps. 
c  .-ector.  Institute  of  International  and 
Area  Studies..  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mr  3i->eaict?r  I  Include  the  prepared 
textj  of  these  witnesses  at  this  point  in 
tl.e  Record: 

I.VTIBNATIOMAI.        EUltTCATlOI*        ACT       OF        1966 

(HR.  13453) 
(Siatpn.ent  of  Stephen  K.  B&Uey.  Dean,  Uax- 
weii  Qraduste  School  of  CtUaenahlp  and 
Public  Affairs.  SyraeuM  Univeraity.  8yr»- 
cuae,  N.Y..  repreaenUng  the  American 
Council  on  Bducatlon  and  the  Aasoclatlon 
of  American  CX>Uege«  before  the  Task 
Porc«  :>a  Inteniatlonal  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
April   1.   1S66) 

Mr  Chairman  and  membera  of  tbe  taak 
f  r<(>  I  am  Stephen  K.  B&lley,  dean  of  the 
M.aTweU  Graduate  School  of  CltlKenshlp  and 
Public  Affair*.  Syracuae  University,  and 
chairman  of  the  Commlaslon  on  Interna- 
tioi.Ai  Kdvicatlon  of  the  American  CouncU  on 
Educauon  Thla  etatement  Is  submitted  on 
rxfha;.'  of  the  American  Council  on  BCduca- 
tlo:i.  representing  1,194  coUege*  and  universi- 
ties. 179  nonprofit  educational  organlsaUons, 
and  S3  nonmember  aflUlatea.  The  council's 
membership  Includes  96  percent  of  all  uni- 
versities. 84  percent  of  all  4-year  colleges, 
and  34  percent  of  regionally  accredited 
Junior  oollege*.  These  Institutions  enroll 
83  percent  of  all  students  In  Institutions  of 
higher  ed-icatlon  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  presenting  this  statement  In  t>*- 
hivif  of  the  .Axeoclatlon  of  American  Colleges. 


a  constituent  member  of  the  council  deTOted 
prlmarUy  to  the  concerns  of  undergraduate 
colleges.  In  particular  coUegea  of  the  Uberal 
arts. 

Ttxt  American  CouncU  on  Education,  to- 
gether with  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  strongly  supports  the  objectives  of 
the  International  Education  Act  of  19M.  W* 
see  recognition  In  this  proposed  legislation  of 
demonstrated    national    interest. 

Few  could  deny  that  the  educational  com- 
ponent of  oiu  public  overseas  objectives  wUl 
increasingly  depend  upon  academic  man- 
power and  resources.  This  legislation  pro- 
poses to  augment  that  manpower  and 
Etren^hen  thoee  reeources.  In  so  doing.  It 
recognizee  a  basic  obligation  of  government 
to  support  the  development  of  our  institu- 
tional and  intellectual  resources.  The  lit- 
eracy of  otir  people  about  other  nations  and 
peoples  must  be  Increased.  We  must 
strengthen  the  channels  of  International  In- 
tellectual communication  as  well.  To  do 
these  things  we  must  Increase  our  college  and 
university  capacity. 

Government's  dependence  upon  higher 
c^lucatlon  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
Id  many  fields  since  World  War  U:  for  the 
conduct  of  research  to  enlarge  our  scientific 
horizons  and  capabilities,  for  currlcular  and 
other  Internal  development  designed  to  train 
our  people  more  adequately,  for  d'rect  assist- 
ance in  upgrading  human  reaourcea  abroad, 
particularly  in  the  emerging  nations.  The 
past  two  decades  have  witneeaed  the  most  ex- 
tensive Involvement  of  higher  education  in 
international  affairs  in  modern  times,  and 
the  Congress  has  long  recognized  in  legisla- 
tion the  very  great  public  importance  of 
scholarly  and  other  InternatlozuU  exchanges, 
and  of  technical  assistance  to  societies  less 
well  developed  than  ours. 

A  broadening  coUaboratton  has  emerged 
between  goveriunent  and  our  academic  Insti- 
tutions, based  upon  the  unique  capacity  of 
higher  education  to  enhance  within  the  areas 
of  Its  special  competence  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  our  international  public  policy.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  have  responded  will- 
ingly to  government's  calls  upon  their  man- 
power: and  they,  In  turn,  have  derived  sub- 
stantial educational  benefit  from  their 
growing  orientation. 

GtTIDXLINBi      lot     CUTKKIA)      rO«      SKLXCTION     OT 

nfSTmrnows  in  rnn.mMa.tmna  thm  act — 

WHAT  COMlfTTtCXNT  HAS  TBX  tNaTITUTIOM  TO 

THIS  raooaAMt 

It  Is  only  fair  to  note,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can institutions  of  higher  learning  have  ac- 
cepted these  new  international  responsibili- 
ties at  a  heavy  price  and  with  considerable 
strain.  Furthermore,  the  record  of  our  suc- 
cess has  been  at  best  uneven.  I  need  not 
chronicle  at  length  for  this  committee  the 
range  of  problems  which  American  colleges 
and  universities  have  faced  In  tills  whole 
area.  The  very  introduction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  bill  is  testament  to  your 
awareness.  But  in  brief,  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  unprecedented  "Internatlooal  re- 
sponsibilities"  which  too  often  have  dis- 
rupted oxir  teaching  schedules.  Involved  us 
La  overseas  operations  which  have  penaUced 
rather  than  promoted  scholarly  research,  and 
distorted  educational  planning.  Short  term 
Oovemment  contracts  have  frequently  Im- 
posed burdensome  indirect  and  nonrelm- 
btiraable  costs  upon  strained  university 
budgets,  and  have  forced  us  Into  short-term 
hiring  policies  which  have  been  the  enemy 
of  rational  stafflng.  At  tfaa  very  moment  In 
time  when  we  are  plagued  by  a  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers,  classrooms,  and  library 
and  laboratory  facilities  to  meet  the  vast 
recent  ejcpnnslon  In  domestic  enrollments, 
we  are  called  upon  by  the  logic  of  America's 
world  position  to  become  instruments  of  our 
national  purposes  abroad.  We  are  esiger  and 
willing  to  play  our  part.  But  the  Issue  be- 
comes increasingly  clear :  we  must  anticipate 


unprecedented  dratights  upon  national  re- 
sources  for  the  necessary  factltUas  If  we  are 
to  become  effective  instruments  of  national 
purpose  in  the  field  of  International  educa- 
tion. 

We  should  like  to  stress.  In  this  connec- 
tion, that  "balanced"  Federal  support  la  of 
the  utmost  importance.  On  this  account. 
we  regret  to  see  that  this  act  prohibits  fund- 
ing for  construction  purposes.  We  recognize 
that  Vietnam  places  such  strains  on  the 
budget,  and  Indeed  on  the  construction  in- 
dustry, as  to  compromise  even  the  most  re- 
sponsible request  for  increased  appropria- 
tions for  facilities.  However,  we  should  pre- 
fer to  see  this  prohibition  stricken  from  the 
act  so  that.  In  due  course,  we  can  request 
of  the  Congress  funding  for  facilities  which 
will  be  made  necessary  by  the  other  authori- 
zations in  the  legislation  iu>w  before  you. 

Desirous  of  strengthening  this  Nation's 
International  educational  commitment. 
American  higher  education  cannot  but  wel- 
come legislation  which  recognises  the  neces- 
sity for  long-range  development  of  its  capac- 
ity. Colleges  and  universities  will  continue 
to  shoulder  educational  responsibility  abroad 
in  the  public  Intereet.  and  they  are  daily  ei- 
panding  their  efforts  to  Increase  this  Nation's 
literacy  In  the  cultures  of  others.  Their 
ability  to  move  forward  effectively  depends 
In  no  small  measure  upon  Oovemment's  as- 
sistance in  building  up  the  necessary  ac- 
ademic strengths,  as  authorized  in  section  2 
of  this  act. 

I  do  not  believe  thla  committee  requires 
my  extended  comment  on  the  particulars  of 
this  Act.  With  your  permission,  I  should  pre- 
fer to  notice  specific  provisions  which  strike 
higher  education  as  particularly  oommend- 
able. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  world  stabu- 
Ity  depends  more  and  more  heavUy  upon  the 
mutual  knowledge  of  its  varied  societies  one 
of  another.  Although  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  Western  World,  this  Nation  has 
no  cause  to  be  complacent  about  Its  basic 
understandings  of  other  cultures.  We  know  s 
good  deal  lees  than  we  ought  to  about  almost 
any  society  one  can  name,  but  we  are  partic- 
ularly weak  in  our  knowledge  of  the  two- 
thirds  of  mankind  comprising  the  non-West- 
ern World.  Our  colleges  and  universities  can- 
not be  entirely  absolved  of  their  o'wn  past 
parochialisms  in  this  particular;  but  you  can 
be  sure  that  they  are  now  amply  aware  of 
them.  It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
IntemaUonal  Education  Act  of  1966  recog- 
nizes this  aiUcal  need,  and  authorizes  in 
sections  3  and  4  Federal  assistance  at  both 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  to 
meet  It. 

The  emphasis  in  section  3  upon  graduate- 
level  research  and  training  in  international 
studies  strikes  us  as  sound.  In  the  field  ol 
teclinlcal  assistance.  Secretary  John  Gardner 
(then  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corp.) 
astutely  commented  over  a  year  ago:  "We 
still  know  aU  too  little  about  the  processes 
of  modernization.  We  need  reeearch  and  lots 
ot  it.  basic  and  applied,  in  the  field  and  on 
the  home  campus."  >  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion embraces  sufficiently  flexible  authoriza- 
tions to  faclllUte  such  research.  Through 
It,  the  Nation  can  buUd  upon  not  only  the 
established  centers  of  academic  excellence  in 
area  studies  but  also  open  up  broader  re- 
search opportunities  in  many  coUeges  and 
universities  throughout  the  land.  Every 
doUar  thus  invested  wiU  have  a  multiplier 
effect  in  understandings  wo  badly  need  to 
cultivate  If  we  are  to  deal  wisely  and  effec- 
tively with  a  world  in  ferment. 

One  of  the  most  farslghted  principles  em- 
bodied In  thla  act.  however.  U  the  provision 
In  section  4  for  grants  to  strengthen  under- 
graduate programs.  Two  years  ago.  the 
Aaeodatlon  of  American  OoUeges  in  lU  report. 
"Non-Western   Studlee   In   the  Uberal  Arts 
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OoUes*."  stated:  "Ttie  encouiageinent  of  nos>- 
Weetem  studies  In  uadergnduate  nnl  leges 
will  not  only  serve  to  sustain  and  enliven  tbe 
liberal  arts  but  will  also  furnish  help  vbe 
it  is  LUely  to  yteid  the  blgbeat  returns.  The 
quality  of  graduate  education  depends  upon 
the  quality  o^  the  undergraduate  eapertenoa. 
This  is  tti*  business  of  tbe  Uberal  arts 
college." 

It  Is  beoamlng  dally  more  obvlotu  that  the 
American  commitment  to  education  now 
enxbraoes  undsrsraduate-lev>el  training  for 
tli4)  Tf«»-»ir»«iim  niimhtiT  Of  OUT  citisena.  We 
appear  to  have  determined  as  a  people  Xbax 
a  college  education  is  nearly.  If  not  quite, 
indispensable  to  men's  work  and  cltleenshtp 
alike.  For  the  great  majority  of  our  edu- 
cated people,  therefore,  the  prime  oppor- 
tunity for  promoting  Uterat^  in  other  cul- 
tures and  societies  will  be  during  Mat  under- 
graduate years. 

Here  it  becomes  material  that  for  an  In- 
definite period  much  of  our  undergraduate 
education  will  be  provided  by  small  and  rate- 
dium-siaed  instltuttoos.  Tbcee  are  the  col- 
leges and  unlvetaltlee  at  pre— at  least  capa- 
ble financially  of  supporting  comprehenalre 
language,  area,  and  research  programs  in  in- 
terfaationai  studies.  As  the  AAC  report  re- 
ferred to  above  notes:  "•  •  *  the  ma>ority  of 
colleges  are  at  least  aware  of  tbe  challenge 
presented  by  nonwestarn  study.  A  slaatole 
minority  have  already  responded  to  this  chal- 
lenge. Others  seem  anxious  to  do  so.  But,  if 
progress  la  to  continue,  help  la  needed — for 
studenta,  for  faculty,  and  for  Ubrarlee — and 
it  Is  needed  now  when  the  oritlcal  step  has 
been  taken  and  the  will  to  go  forward  is 
strong." 

The  authortaatlons  Included  in  this  act 
will  make  it  poasl^Dle  for  many  such  institu- 
tlons  to  undertake  serious  scholarships  and 
titAt'hirtg  in  the  nonwestern  cultures  in  par- 
ticular on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their 
pubUc  responslbUiUes  In  our  time.  Many  of 
them  will  be  able  for  the  fiat  time  to  take 
meaningful  advantage  of  scholarly  ex- 
<-hang«^  and  to  participate  in  bixlldlng  active 
and  permanent  channels  cf  intellectual  cocn- 
munlcatlon  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
will  have  the  resources  to  develop  more  so- 
phisticated and  effective  student  programs  of 
study  abroad:  and  they  will  be  able  to  afford 
their  faculty  new  opportunities  to  take  part 
In  vitally  needed  reeearch  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  In  keeping  with  the  forego- 
ing needs  that  tbe  Eict  provides  In  section 
4(c)  for  equitable  distribution  of  the  grants 
throughout  the  States,  so  long  as  demonstra- 
ble Institutional  need  and  potential  for 
development  are  the  guiding  criteria  for  the 
awards. 

1  am  sure  tbe  committee  recognizes  that 
we  In  the  academic  eommtmlty  are  not  at 
present  able  to  Judge  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  new  authorizations  In  this  act.  We 
assume  that  supporting  appropriations  legis- 
lation will  be  introduced  in  flue  course.  We 
understand  meanwhile,  however,  that  tlie 
authorizations  In  thla  proposed  legislation 
are  intended  to  supplement  on-going  edu- 
cational activities  in  such  agenciee  as  AID 
and  the  Department  of  State,  and  that  the 
appropriations  requested  for  the  educational 
responslbiimes  of  AID  at  least  are  sub- 
stantially Increased  over  those  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

We  should  be  less  than  candid,  on  the 
other  hand,  If  we  failed  to  voice  regret  that 
the  related  appropriations  for  the  Dei)art- 
ment  of  State  appear  to  hare  been  reduced 
in  the  President's  Budget  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  council  has  testified  repeatedly  that 
the  Department's  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  programs  have  long  been  under- 
financed. Because  they  are.  for  example,  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  In- 
duce distinguished  American  scholara  to 
accept  exchange  a'wards  imder  Oovemment- 
sponsored  programs;  and  onr  acadenUc  In- 
•tltutlons  find  It  Increasingly  dilBcnlt  ada- 
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quately  to  Bieet  Oovemment's  needs  smiM  a 
broad  ■pectrum  of  exchange  and  cultural 
enterprises.  Encouraged  by  the  farsiglited- 
of  till*  act,  '«•  bope  tbat  the  financing 
required  aCecClTely  to  undergint  It.  as  well 
as  tbe  related  on-going  progiama  anUiartasd 
In  the  Pulbrlgtit-Haya  and  suooaatr*  MaCnal 
Security  Acts  in  particular,  will  recel're  tbe 
full  and  favorable  attexitloa  of  the  Ooagrees. 

This  leads  to  a  final  word.  Mr.  CtiairBan. 
on  wbat  seems  to  t»  one  of  tbe  soondaat 
provisions  In  the  IntemaUonal  Education 
Act  of  1906.  Continuity  of  planning  onrer  an 
extended  period  of  time  is  essential  to  any 
eOeettTe  educational  enterprise.  Tbe  S-yaar 
autborlaatiOQ  propoaed  in  this  legtalatlon 
(section  7)  constitutes  a  major  step  forward 
as  Oovemment  enlarges  its  area  of  i>artner- 
ship  'With  onl'veraltles  and  ooUegea  With 
this  authorlaatlan,  long-range  strengthening 
of  tnstttutloaal  capacity  can  be  prudently 
planned  and  efficiently  managed:  and  tbe 
intent  at  public  pcdlcy  to  "stay  the  coutae" 
In  the  'Vital  business  of  international  educa- 
tion will  have  beeo  oerttfled  to  alL 

In  expressing  appraelatlan.  Mr.  Cbairman, 
for  the  opportuiUty  to  appear  before  this 
committee  in  behalf  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Education  Act  of  1966.  I  can  assure  you  that 
tbe  academic  community  wiU  cooperate  'with 
Government  in  every  appropriate  way  In 
carrying  oirt  its   intent  and  its  proriaiona 

BzKAaxs  BT  KxmnrrB  Hoi.uifp.  PaxsmEirr, 
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Mister  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  testify 
on  the  International  Bducatlon  Act  of  1966 
'vrhlch   you   have   under   consideration.      My 
remarks  will  be  brief.    1  warmly  endorse  this 
measure     and     congratulate     Congressman 
BaADEMAS,   Congreesniaa   Pownx,   and   Sen- 
ator Moass  for  sponsoring  it. 

This  proposed  legislation  gives  substance 
to  President  Johnson's  eloquent  and  far- 
sighted  commitment  to  strengthening  Amer- 
ican education.  It  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
employ  effectively  our  educational  leeoureea 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy  and  as 
a  means  for  achieving  world  peace  and  in- 
ternational understanding, 

The  belief  in  the  Importance  of  inter- 
national education  is  widespread  and  no- 
where more  so  than  In  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. They  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
developing  programB  of  international  educa- 
tion. They  have  willingly  responded  to  the 
Oovemment's  request  for  assistance  and  co- 
operation In  programs  designed  to  achleye 
national  goals  in  international  affairs.  They 
have  done  so  at  considerable  cost  to  them- 
selves. The  presence  of  more  than  80.000 
foreign  studenta  on  our  campuses  is  only  one 
indication  of  the  readiness  of  American 
blgher  education  to  de'vote  its  resources  to 
International  education.  More  ttian  20,000 
of  these  students  receive  financial  support 
from  the  colleges  and  unlversltJee  they  at- 
tend. A  far  greater  number.  Indeed  tbe  ma- 
jority, are  the  beneficiaries  of  special  pro- 
grams and  services  ■which  are  provided  at 
considerable  cost  to  our  academic  Institu- 
tions. 

For  all  that  our  academic  Institutions 
have  contributed  to  our  national  objective 
through  programs  of  International  education, 
tbelr  full  potential  has  not  t>een  realised 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  This  meas'ure  be- 
fore you  wlU  help  remedy  this  situation. 
American  higher  education  deserves  and 
needs  the  support  which  this  measure  'wlU 
provide. 

I  applaud  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
will  permit  the  development  of  graduate  re- 
search and  study  centers.  This  wlU  ma- 
terially assist  tbe  oreatiom  at  non-Western 
area  study  ocDters  at  American  instltaitJnna 
something  we  badly  need.  Oiu*  universities 
are  all  too  weak  in  their  teaching  and  re- 


fiaotttt 
Af  rloa  and  eren 
grown  so  email  as  OMn.  whaw  ou.<  ftc-.y  lay 
Uvea  are  affected — and  InrtMil  where  our 
fate  may  be  dslisiiiliieil — by  events  in  such 
onoe  cxotko  ptaoes  as  Vietnam.  ftxtniieiilB. 
and  Ghana,  we  urgently  need  men  and 
wonten  with  tbe  training  required  to  permit 
OS  to  deal  saaottvcly  with  these  lands. 

For  the  aame  reasfin.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  maaenre  will  permit  tlie  strengthening 
of  Intsmatlonal  ■t'udy  programs  at  our  un- 
dergraduate institutMms.  Many  obeervers 
bare  pointed  out  tbe  »  nil  iii—  at  interna- 
tional studies  at  many  of  our  Ubarai  arts 
institutions.  One  study  published  some 
years  ago  eattmated  tbat  not  more  than  10 
to  16  peroeat  at  Aaarleaa  undergraduates 
take  oonraas  that  would  pro^da  tbem  with 
some  baaU  tt  kitowledge  at  taralga  ooan- 
trles  aiid  international  affairs.  These  times 
do  not  permit  us  to  leave  our  oltlaenry.  no 
less  our  future  leculers,  so  uninformed  about 
the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Naturally.  I  am  hap>py  to  see  tbat  the  pro- 
posed legislation  autborlaea  tbe  utiUaation  of 
private,  nonprofit  agencies.  American  higher 
education  Is  served  in  ooany  Important  ways 
In  its  international  educatioiuU  interest  by 
these  agencies. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  for 
your  consideration.  First,  section  SB  of  tbe 
proposed  hill  authorizes  funds  for  travel 
abroad  to  individuals  uz>dargoing  training  In 
proposed  gradtukte  centers  for  international 
atudles.  I  believe  that  this  abould  be 
broadened  to  cover  not  only  travel  but  study 
abroad.  Although  the  statlsttos  on  Ameri- 
can students  abroad  are  not  satisfactory,  we 
estimate  that  only  about  18,000  to  S0.OO0 
Americans  are  actually  enrolled  In  foreign 
academic  InsUtutlot^a.  Of  these,  less  than 
1.000  are  ^xinsored  by  our  Oovertunent.  This 
ntunber  should  be  subetantlaUy  Increased. 
For  students  with  a  profwlnnnl  interest  in 
a  foreign  area.  «m  extended  period  of  study 
abroad  can  be  said  in  many  caess  to  be 
oeeentlsl.  Needless  to  say,  we  can  only 
Induce  our  best  students  to  study  abroad  by 
providing  grants  which  are  financially  ade- 
quate. Many  graduate  students  are  dis- 
couraged today  from  acc^tlng  Oovernmant 
grants  for  study  abroad  because  they  are  not 
oompetltlve  with  othar  awards  for  study  in 
the  United  States. 

Seoond.  in  developing  International  studle*. 
especially  at  smalier  inetltutkuu.  foreign 
student  programa  have  an  important  role  to 
play.  On  many  campuae*  the  presence  of 
foreign  students  constitutes  an  impcrtant 
resource  to  the  faculty  and  to  tbe  student 
body  at  large.  This  oonuaittes  may  wish  to 
consider  the  advlaabUity  at  aaststlitg  inetltu- 
ttone  to  maintain  a  high  quaUty  foreign  ecu- 
dent  program. 

Third,  it  is  dilBcult  and  I  believe  unwise,  to 
divorce  the  cultural  aspects  of  international 
education  from  the  academic  aspects.  TTie 
arts  represents  natural  bonds  for  interna- 
tional understanding:  they  can  transcend 
barriers  of  both  language  and  ideology 
Programs  of  cultural  exchange  have  met 
with  great  success.  To  provide  a  new 
dimension  to  this  form  of  international 
education,  I  recommend  that  you  oooslder 
Including  In  this  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorization to  send  young  Amarlcaa  artists 
ot  »'<g^i  professional  competence  atiroad  for 
training  and  study,  and  to  bring  to  the 
United  States  yoimg  but  mature  foreign 
artists.  These  yotmg  ai'tlsts  would  take  up 
raaidanoe  at  one  or  more  academic  centers. 
there  to  practice  their  arts  axxd  to  exchange 
their  knowledge  and  understanding  with 
their  ooUeaguea  Such  an  artlst-la-resi- 
dent:»  program  could  easily  be  administered 
In  cooperation  with  our  colkiges  and 
universities. 

Liet  me  aay  that  the  promise  inherent  In 
the  bUl  and  in  the  President's  program,  as 
outlined  tn  his  mrrf'gt  of  February  2.  can 
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b«  realized  only  If  the  neceawxy  approprla- 
ttoiu  legislation  u  pMsed.  Our  ln7estm«nt 
In  intemationa]  education  has  in  the  p«at 
been  inadequate  to  achieve  tbe  result*  we 
•eek.  The  Oovemment  awiat  be  prepared  to 
provide  the  funde  necessary  to  Implement  tta 
intentions. 

I  im  confident  that  the  passage  ot  the  In- 
%err.a,Uooal  Sducatlon  Act,  and  the  approprt- 
auon  of  necessary  funds,  coupled  with  the 
steps  President  Johnson  has  indicated  he 
Intends  to  take,  will  not  only  benefit  Amer- 
ican education  but  the  Nation,  and  will  con- 
tribute importantly  to  the  goals  to  which  we 
are  dedicated. 

Statement  or  Wiilia«d  W.  Oocrxans.  Dxax, 

OmcTt    or    iNTEKNATlOIfAL    PSOOBAMS,    Uwl- 

vTusrrr  or  Mi.v.vcsOta,  on  the  Intexn*- 
TiONAL  Ei)Tlc.\TTCw  Act  or  1968  (H.R.  12453) 
The  proposed  legislation  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  8»th  Congress  entitled  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  erf  19W  provides  au- 
thorization to  Implement  programs  of  ded- 
alve  Importance  to  the  national  welfare.  As 
presently  drafted  the  bill  contains  two  cru- 
cial elements :  (1)  the  recognition  of  the 
impi^tanre  at  international  education  to 
vltai  national  goals  and  (2)  the  Importance 
to  these  goals  of  a  mutual  partnership  be- 
tween Oovemment  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  statement  will  empfaiMlze 
these  two  elements  and  add  further  com- 
ments concerning  their  implementation. 

Explicit  In  section  2  of  the  draft  bill  Is 
the  first  of  these  two  elements — the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  International  edu- 
cation to  vital  national  goals.  It  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  strong  American  educa- 
tonal  resovirces  as  a  base  for  strengthening 
relations  with  o<her  countries,  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  resources  for  Interna- 
ttonai  study  and  research,  and  the  need  to 
assist  the  progress  of  education  In  develop- 
ing nations  and  the  need  to  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tions To  this  list  could  be  added  other 
areas  of  needed  emphasis  Including  the  im- 
portance of  an  alert  and  better  infcwrned 
public  opinion  about  foreign  policy  and  In- 
ternational relations  But  extending  this 
list  would  be  superfluous.  This  Is  a  thor- 
oughly documented  field  and  the  evidence 
Is  clearly  and  unequlvocably  in  support  ot 
the  relevance  of  International  education  to 
vital  national  goals.  Its  recognition  and 
Implementation  through  this  legislation  is 
a  pioneering  step  In  educational  legislation. 
The  second  crucial  element  in  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  the  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tant mutual  partnership  that  exists  between 
Government  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
caUon  In  achieving  vital  national  goals. 
This  Is  explicit  In  sections  3  and  4  of  the 
act  This  mutual  partnership  la  a  distinc- 
tive American  Innovation  with  a  soUd  rec- 
ord of  achievement  and  public  acceptance. 
This  record  has  been  won  largely  In  fields 
of  science  and  technology,  but  the  operating 
principles  contributing  to  this  record  of 
achievement  and  public  approval  are  equally 
applicable  to  other  vital  national  goals  In- 
cluding international  education.  These  prin- 
ciples are  so  Important  to  the  International 
EducaUon  Act  of  1966  that  they  are  worth 
reviewing  here      Briefly  they  are  as  follows: 

1  A  search  for  excellence  and  the  provi- 
sion of  incentives  to  assure  Its  growth. 
Since  universities  are  the  only  Institutions 
which  produce  more  high  level  manpower 
and  research  than  they  consume  (that  is, 
they  are  guppii^rs  to  the  Katlon  of  trained 
manpower  aiid  research  findings),  it  is  es- 
sential that  these  supplies  be  of  excellent 
quality  Th-is.  this  principle  of  a  search 
for  excellence  Is  a  most  Important  aspect  of 
the  relationship  between  Oovemnaent  and 
Instituuoris  of  higher  education. 

2  A  reliance  on  an  advlaory  system  to  rec- 
ommend the  awarding  of  Federal  grants  and 
contracts.     Thix  system  baa  Involved  many 


scientists  from  many  different  fields  and  It 
has  been  an  essential  element  of  the  search 
for  excellence. 

3.  A  move  from  specific  to  general  pur- 
pose support.  This  principle  has  evolved 
from  an  earlier  practice  which  favored  the 
support  of  an  individual  professor  and  his 
project  rather  than  an  Institution.  The 
evolved  principle  of  izistltutlonal  support  Is 
now  an  accepted  one  In  fields  of  science.  It 
Is  Illustrated,  for  example.  In  the  research 
grants  of  the  NIH  for  medical  schools  and  In 
the  Institutional  grants  of  the  N8P.  This 
principle  is  an  integral  part  of  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1960  and  one  of  Its  most  laudable  aspects. 

4.  TTie  encouragement  of  large  scale  pro- 
grams In  the  development  field.  This  prin- 
ciple encourages  the  creation  of  a  "critical 
nuMs"  of  hiunan  energy  directed  toward  work 
on  the  problems  of  developing  nations.  Ef- 
forts to  deal  with  development  problems 
often  must  be  Interdisciplinary  in  organiza- 
tion, which  means  that  such  research  orga- 
nizations must  be  relatively  large  scale. 
8uch  efforts  are  also  possible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Education  Act  of  1966  and  also 
are  laudable. 

5.  The  acceptance  of  the  need  to  provide 
Institutional  grants  for  the  support  of  ad- 
ministrative services.  In  a  sense  this  Is 
similar  to  the  move  from  specific  to  general 
purpose  support.  But  It  Is  different  In  that 
It  does  not  necessarily  support  specific  re- 
search projects  or  specific  research  objec- 
tives. It  Is  Illustrated  In  the  support  of 
training  programs,  library  support,  fellow- 
ship programs  and  the  development  of  effec- 
tive administrative  systems.  This  principle 
also  appears  to  be  applicable  under  sections 
3  and  4  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Tliese  five  principles  have  provided  a  cli- 
mate for  success  In  a  variety  of  programs  in- 
volving the  mutual  partnership  between 
Oovemment  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. These  principles  are,  however,  silent 
on  one  Important  need — the  need  for  con- 
tinuous International  programs  and  sus- 
tained financial  support.  Such  continuity 
and  such  sustained  support  may  be  permis- 
sive under  section  3  of  the  act,  but  It  la  not 
Insured  by  the  language  of  the  present  draft. 

The  Importance  of  long-term  sustained 
support  cannot  be  overemphasized.  If  the 
vital  national  goals  expressed  in  section  3  of 
the  act  are  to  be  achieved  through  mutual 
relationships  with  Instltutlona  of  higher 
education,  opportunity  must  be  provided 
for  these  institutions  to  make  long-term 
commitments  including  the  hiring  of  perma- 
nent faculty  and  development  of  long-range 
research  programs.  Short-term  funding  Is 
often  disruptive  and  disabling;  this  la  true 
with  respect  to  both  Instruction  and  research 
programs. 

The  principles  described  above  point  to 
the  need  for  a  durable  relationship  between 
government  and  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  their  Joint  efforts  to  achieve  na- 
tional goals.  Long-term  supp>ort  was  the  key 
element  In  the  success  of  agricultural  re- 
search under  the  Hatch  Act;  the  technologi- 
cal payoff  that  we  are  now  experiencing  in 
the  United  States  In  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  Is  the  result  of  80  uninterrupted 
years  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  Instltutlona  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  research  and  development  In  agrl- 
culttire.  A  comparable  approach  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  International  education 
under  the  act  of  1966  miist  be  formulated.  If 
vital  national  goals  In  the  International  area 
are  to  be  achieved. 

Section  3  of  the  act  has  features  worthy  of 
special  comment .  and  commendation.  It 
contains  some  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
substantial  parts  of  the  act.  The  scope  and 
range  of  activities  authorized  under  this 
section  are  basic  to  the  achievement  of  the 
expressed  purposes  of  this  legislation.  Cen- 
ters for  advanced   International  atudlca,   tut 


authorized  under  aectlon  3.  will  produce  the 
research  reeults  and  the  supply  of  trained 
manpower  needed  to  implement  other  sec- 
tions of  the  act. 

Section  4  of  the  act  Is  a  major  Innovation. 
It  provides  an  <^portunlty  for  smaller  col- 
leges and  universities  to  participate  fully  in 
the  resources  available  for  strengthening  In- 
ternational education.  Without  such  pro- 
visions, the  attempts  to  reach  the  vital  na- 
tional goals  specified  In  section  3  would  be 
thwarted.  The  emphasis  on  undergraduate 
Instruction  In  international  studies,  ex- 
change programs,  strengthening  of  faculty, 
and  other  special  programs  to  strengthen  In- 
ternational education  are  all  highly  desirable 
objectives. 

In  summary,  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966  takes  an  important  first  step  in 
recognizing  the  relevance  of  International 
education  to  vital  national  goals.  Its  im- 
plementation through  grants  establishing 
centers  for  advanced  International  studies 
and  grants  to  strengthen  undergraduate 
programs  are  vital  to  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions which  will  insure  that  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation  will  be  achieved.  Grants  pro- 
vided by  the  legislation  will  also  assist  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  strength- 
ening International  studies  and  research. 

But  an  Important  second  step  must  b« 
taken  to  support  those  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  are  already  deeply  committed 
to  International  studies  and  research.  A 
means,  or  mechanlam.  must  be  found  to  fund 
on  a  regular  and  sustained  basis  the  Inter- 
national activities  that  have  been  Initiated 
by  grants  and  contracts  from  private  foun- 
dations and  existing  public  agencies.  We 
hope  that  such  a  means  can  be  developed  and 
Included  In  the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966,  for  until  such  a  means  Is  developed 
and  placed  Into  operation,  International  ac- 
tivities In  Instltutlona  of  higher  learning 
will  be  held  captive  In  a  "hand-to-mouth" 
funding  relationship.  The  full  prconlse  of 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966  can 
only  be  realized  with  long-range  educational 
progreons  funded  on  a  sustained  basis. 

Statbmknt  or  Howakd  P.  Jones,  Chancellos 
OP  TRE  East-West  Centkr,  AMaASSAOOK  to 
Indonesia  1958-66,  BEroas  the  Task  Poacc 

ON  iNTBtNATIONAL  EDTJCATION  OT  THE  HotTSS 

or  Refkksentattves,  Comictttek  on  Edtjca- 

T10N  AND  LABOB,  APKIL  1,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  task  force,  I 
appreciate  your  Invitation  to  appear  before 
you.  I  strongly  support  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, cited  as  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966.  Before  commenting  on  specific 
provisions  of  the  bill,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
for  me  to  outline  briefly  the  framewcnrk  of 
national  purpose  within  which  I  see  this  leg- 
islation. This  may  be  taken  as  amplification 
of  the  superb  statement  in  section  3  of  the 
bill  to  which  I  wholly  subscribe.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  Institution  I  represent,  the  East- 
West  Center,  la  a  federally  supported  institu- 
tion, operating  In  the  forefront  of  an  educa- 
tional effort  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  peace  can  only  be  achieveid  through 
baalc  understanding  of  each  other  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  that 
this  understanding  can  only  be  obtained 
through  education  and  working  together. 

If  I  may  Inject  a  personal  note,  my  years  in 
the  diplomatic  aervloe,  a  majority  of  which 
were  spent  in  Asia  on  dealing  with  Asian 
problems,  convinced  me  that  it  was  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  specific  issues  which  brought  na- 
tions to  the  point  of  war  with  each  other 
but  rather  basic  misunderstanding  of  each 
otber'a  motlvatlona.  Bmeraon  once  said,  "A 
friend  la  one  with  whom  you  can  be  sin- 
cere." Friends,  that  U.  whether  individuals 
or  nations,  can  disagree  and  still  remain 
friends.  But  real  friendship  without  some 
basic  understanding  of  each  other  is  difficult 
If  not  imfMsalble.  I  think  we  can  aU  agree 
that  wars  solve  no  problems;  they  may  help 


to  prevent  more  serloaa  problanoa,  bat  In  so 
di^ng  they  create  new  ones,  frequently  more 
complex  tbsD  tb*  old. 

The  peace  for  wfalob  America  ts  wut^Lug 
these  days  Is  much  more  than  the  absence 
of  war;  it  ta  a  creattre  pe»ce,  nmrshallng  re- 
sources to  tight  starvBtlon  and  disease,  Igno- 
rance and  prejudice. 

One  of  the  greateet  threats  to  peaoe,  and 
to  well-be*ng  everywhere,  is  the  widening 
gap  between  starMlards  at  living  in  developed 
and  In  lees  developed  oonntriee.  This  gap 
also  exists,  to  a  leaser  degree,  between  devel- 
oping ootintrles.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
close  to  the  kind  of  Intense  nationalistic  ri- 
valry that  can  easily  burgeon  Into  battle  hare 
oome  to  reallae  that  peace  and  peaceful 
development  are  sometimes  endangered  by 
uneasy  relationships  within  and  among 
countrlee  whtch  can  least  afford  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  their  derelopmental  acUvltlea. 

The  need  for  knowledge  Is  enormous.  Im- 
plicit in  a  more  clvUlzed  and  ctvUlrlng  eolu- 
Uon  to  Asia's  Ills  than  war,  is  the  convtettoo 
that  diet,  health,  shelter,  transportation, 
communication,  industrial  and  agricultural 
productivity,  and  higher  living  atsindards  de- 
pend, in  the  end.  upon  a  people's  own  Innate 
abilities  awakened,  dev^oped,  extended. 
Such  ablltttea  cannot  be  awakened,  devel- 
oped, extended,  except  by  education. 

BducatSon  then,  ts  at  tbe  base  at  every- 
thing we  do.  The  virtue  of  the  legislation 
you  are  presently  considering  la  that  It  recog- 
nises clearly  that  education  la  a  two-way 
(treet.  The  people*  of  other  natlona  need 
education  to  help  thera  solve  tbetr  problems 
of  poverty,  dlnense  and  war.  We  need  eduea- 
UoQ  to  enable  ua  to  understand  other  peo- 
ples, to  the  end  of  working  together  to  de- 
Tdop  mutually  acceptable  solutions  to  these 
problems.  One  of  the  great  bys>i'Mlucts  will 
be  the  enrichment  of  our  American  culture, 
u  It  has  been  enriched  by  the  contributLons 
of  many  nations  in  the  past.  Again,  to  quote 
Emerson  who  is  not  read  much  these  days, 
"Zducatlon  should  be  aa  broad  as  man." 

Turning  now  to  the  specific  provisions  ot 
the  bill,  I  should  like  to  oomment  first  on 
section  3  which  provide*  for  Centers  ot  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies.  I  stroogly 
endOTsa  this  aectlon  but  would  like  to  see  U 
broadened  to  encourage  other  countries  to 
do  likewise.  Thus,  my  own  lastltutlon.  the 
Bast-West  Center,  would  find  its  work  greatly 
simplified  U  there  were  In  the  26  Asian  and 
Pacific  areas  with  which  we  deal  correspond- 
ing  centers  established  by  their  own  govern- 
ments with  which  we  might  cooperate. 
Some  nations  may  not  yet  be  ready  for  such  a 
Btep;  others  should  be.  Such  a  network  ot 
centers  ■would  In  turn  result  in  new  and  addi- 
tional channels  of  communication  for  aU 
American  universities  and  "•hoi  urn  in  their 
contacts  with  Asia. 

In  support  ot  aectlon  4.  I  ahoiUd  like  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  great  weakneasea 
In  our  educational  system  has  been  that  w* 
have  been  educating  about  half  the  world. 
We  have  seen  the  world  almost  as  though 
we  had  blinders  on.  Indonesia,  where  I  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  as  Ambassador  for  nu3re 
than  7  years,  is  a  prime  example  of  tbla. 
How  many  Americans  know  that  Indonesia 
1«  the  fifth  largest  country  la  the  world  in 
population,  that  It  la  genes-ally  regarded  as 
the  third  richest  In  natural  resources  and 
that.  If  we  except  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Its 
area  is  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States? 
How  many  Americans  know  anything  about 
the  history  of  this  country?  I  am  sure,  even 
today  after  It  has  been  In  the  headlines  for 
w  long,  few  know  that  this  nation  had  a 
Rlortous  history  o*  Ita  own.  that  long  before 
Harold  the  Saxon  fought  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings and  the  small  island  In  the  stormy  North 
Atlantic  we  call  Bngland  began  to  stir  Itself 
to  eetaMMi  the  termy  to  be  dlsoeraed  be- 
8">J*lagi  of  vhst  would  be  a  great  nation 
Mid  a  vast  wnplra.  bidaaeaU  had  Uved  to  see 
Its  own  manifestation  of  etrength  and  glory 


In  an  empire  which  tnclnded  all  ot  what  is 
now  mdoaasla.  m  well  sa  ImportMU  p*rts 
at  tlis  Asian  irialnlanrt 

Ths  sres*  8rlwkljs)s  smptoe  or  tbs  7th.  8th. 
and  Otb  csatuzlss  with  Its  gUXtmia^  court  at 
Palembsng  m  South  Bumatom  rubbed ' 
dsrs  with  China  to  the  north.  Iti  ', 
latar  duplicated  by  the  Jsvs-t 
japahit  empire  of  the  14th  century.  Ijoof 
before  Columbus  discovered  Axnerlos  that  la, 
there  existed  In  midcUe  and  sout heart  Asia 
two  gneX  empires — the  Chinese  empire  and 
the  Javanese  empire.  The  Ungua  francs 
which  la  spoken  all  the  way  from  the  south- 
ern borders  of  ThsiUand  to  and  indadlac 
West  Msw  Oulnea  ia  the  Indonesia  laacmgs 
which  compriaed  one  of  the  important  unify- 
ing factors  in  Sukarno's  revolutlan. 

Few  Amierlcans  also  hare  appreciation  at 
the  rich  culture  of  TTirtonfwala  Ws  ar*  pcoud 
of  our  culture.  They  are  equally  prowl  ot 
theirs.  It  may  be  uatful  to  tarisfly  diww  a 
parallel  here,  aa  an  iUustratlon  at  the  kind 
ot  understanding  this  bill  should  generate. 
Both  the  American  and  Indonesian  cultures 
represent  a  blending,  a  IxRTOwing,  and  a  per- 
fecting of  the  diverae  coltoree  of  older  dvl- 
lloatlons.  The  sumce*  tram  wlilch  we  hars 
drawn  our  basic  instltutlona,  however,  are  in 
many  Instances  dllTerent.  The  main  ele- 
niMits  ot  oar  Antetiean  political  and  eco- 
□omlc  system:  our  eoncepta  of  law.  our  re- 
spect for  the  askoctlty  of  prlTate  propsrty. 
aiMl  our  belief  in  the  overriding  rights  of 
the  individual  citizen,  tiave  all  flowed  from 
the  great  mainstream  of  European  clvlltaa- 
tlQD — Cram  Oreeee,  from  Rome,  from  the 
medieTai  scholars  of  Prance  and  Italy,  from 
the  Xngllsh  jad«es  and  parllamentarles  wtMi 
oompUsd  th*  great  body  of  oommon  law. 
Tliia  Ideolasiaal  sjate«>  baa  been  further 
nv>ld0d  by  oar  own  esperisnees  as  a  nation 
and  by  our  own  great  statesnien.  Thla  sya- 
t*fn  has  brought  to  our  people  such  Immense 
benefits,  both  material  and  spiritual,  that 
we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  some- 
tLmes  tall  Into  the  error  of  thinking  of  tt  as 
universal  rather  than  hut  one  of  several 
equally  rewarding  cultural  systems. 

Indonesia's  cultural.  pcdlUcal,  and  social 
heritage  flows  from  equally  exalted  but  very 
different  sources — from  the  age-old  cItIIIa- 
tlon  of  Java;  from  the  India  of  Buddha 
and  Asoka;  from  the  laws  of  Maau;  from  the 
splendid  eotptres  of  Sriwtdjaja  and  Madja- 
pahit;  from  the  teachings  of  prophet  Mo- 
hammed. A  particularly  strliang  eomtrast 
In  the  ideological  evolution  of  our  two  coun- 
tries, however,  has  come  In  the  past  900 
years.  Since  1783.  Americans  have  been  the 
masters  of  their  own  destiny,  Itee  to  draw  on 
thslr  cultural  heritage  in  shaping  their  own 
society  with  rirtualty  no  real  Interference 
from  the  outside  world.  During  the  same  SOO 
years,  Indonesia  came  under  the  domina- 
tion of  what  was.  to  the  Indonesian  people, 
a  totally  alien  culture.  Only  In  the  tuief 
16  years  since  Indonsela's  Indepandenoe 
struggle  met  with  suocsas  In  194>,  have  the 
Indonesian  people  been  able  to  address  them- 
selvea  to  the  great  task  which  has  engaged 
our  energies  for  the  past  200  years — ^that  of 
forging  their  political,  ideologies^,  and  cul- 
tural heritage  into  a  unique  national  iden- 
tity. Moreover,  the  Indonesian  people  have 
had  to  face  this  task  not  In  the  remote 
world  of  the  18th  and  1 9th  centuries — when 
it  might  take  half  a  year  for  a  letter  to  travel 
from  Djakarta  to  Waablnctoti — but  In  the 
full  glare  of  the  present  world  of  instantane- 
ous communications  and  all-pervaalve  ide- 
ological conflict. 

The  burning  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Ind<m«elan  people  to  shape  their  own  na- 
tional identity — an  identity  neither  Anksri- 
can  nor  Russian  nor  Indian  nor  Chlitese  but 
Indonesian — is  a  salient  factor  In  Indonesia'* 
relatlona  both  with  the  United  Stataa  and 
with  all  other  ooontrles.  In  the  relsttonshtp 
betvreen  Indonesia  and  Amariea.  we  have,  ta 
effect  two  natlona  with  a  proud  revolution- 


ary heritage,  but  one  of  them — ouraelv 
has  had  almost  two  centuries  to  develop  and 
perfect  the  tnstltuttons  bom  In  that  revolu- 
tion. The  other  la  only  now  engaged  In  that 
exciting  and  often  painful  proeeea. 

Indonesia  Is  only  one  of  the  many  nations 
which  needs  understanding.  What  I  have 
eatd  represents  only  a  small  window  open- 
ing on  one  country,  but  It  Uloetrates  the  Im- 
portance of  developing  coUeps  and  univer- 
sity currirulums  In  the  United  States  Which 
whl<dj  give  us  some  appreciation  of  other 
human  beings  with  whom  ws  shars  thla 
planet.  The  lack  of  such  kaowladgs  Inhibits 
to  an  extraordinary  extent  cocnintinleattona 
between  peoples. 

It  might  be  appropriate.  Mr  Chairman,  for 
me  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  practicality 
of  the  proposals  tndudsd  ht  this  bid  Is  eri- 
dencpd  by  the  activity  cwrrentty  watrng  on  at 
the  Bast-Wsst  Center. 

The  Center's  function  is  stated  in  Its 
name— cultural  and  technical  mterchanire 
between  East  and  West.  The  key  word  is 
interchange.  Specifically,  the  Osinter  does 
rK>t  exchange  people  In  the  saaae  that  Asians 
are  sent  to  the  United  Statss  and  AoMrloaas 
are  sent  to  Asia.  Rather,  Asians  and  Amer- 
icana are  brought  together.  IntennlngUng. 
sharing  a  ooounon  experience,  pursuing  con- 
sonant purposes,  learning  about  other  cul- 
tures through  personal  contact  with  a  cross- 
section  of  other  peoples,  and  examlnmg  thetr 
own  cultures  in  the  context  of  an  interna- 
tional cooununlty,  Thla  ooctirs  In  an  en- 
vironment offering  access  to  a  university  of 
unusual  asoeliance  m  the  arsa  of  Asian- 
American  stwdtsa,  and  to  a  oommiuiity  whoss 
multiracial  oaHMmttton  prarldes  proiof  that 
man  of  different  creeds  and  cultures  can  lira 
In  peace. 

The  Center  haa  no  illusiaas  about  the  ef- 
fects of  human  Intarahaaca.  Prt^itnqulty 
does  not  neeessarlly  breed  afleetion  and  re- 
spect, nndeaatanding  may  not  mean  assent. 
Nationalism  may  be  enhanced  and  pass  Ions 
heightened,  rather  than  decreased,  aa  adfaer- 
enta  of  dUTering  viewponts  meet  face  to  f aoe, 
airing  thetr  difference  in  claaaxxim..  dormi- 
tory and  cafeteria.  Nor  are  the  Irritations, 
jealousies  and  discord  implicit  in  human 
relatlonahlpe  discounted   or  overlooked. 

Indeed,  these  negative  aspects  of  human 
Interchange  form  an  important  part  of  the 
experience  each  participant  shares,  a  coun- 
terweight to  the  excesalre  expectations  and 
resultant  frustrations  ao  oomizMn  In  thla 
field. 

What  the  Center  seeks,  rather.  Is  a  new 
kind  of  International  coUeagneAUp,  com- 
p>oaed  of  men  and  women  whoee  harlzona 
have  been  widened,  whose  capacity  to  think 
haa  been  broadened,  whoee  compassion  haa 
been  deepened,  by  a  shared  experience.  It 
brings  tc^etber  scholars  and  students,  ad- 
ministrators and  officials,  proponents  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  long  Isolated 
from  each  other.  It  creates  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  the  cioea-fertillgatlon  of  ex- 
perlencea  and  Ideaa  It  Induces  Interaction 
among  men  of  different  disciplines,  matching 
the  administrator  with  the  professor,  the 
public  oflldal  with  the  entrepreneur,  the 
humanist  with  the  engineer.  It  croesee  na- 
tional frontiers,  bringing  together  from  dif- 
ferent countries  groups  concerned  with 
Identical  problama,  exposing  thaoi  to  their 
opposite  numbers  in  other  lands.  It  crosses 
boundaries  within  societies,  drawing  together 
countryznen  formerly  separated  by  sectarian- 
ism, gaographlcal  fll»t.ances  and  occupations. 
It  generates  ideas  as  useful  to  Americana  as 
to  Asians,  shattering  ethnocentrlclty,  com- 
bating condescension,  and  ordering  the 
traffic  In  Ideas  along  a  two-way  street.  It 
forms  enduring  professional  contacts  which 
are  in  themstiTes  among  the  greatest  stim- 
ulants of  change.  It  confers  upon  thinkers 
and  doera  in  every  field  and  of  every  na- 
tionality a  rommon  dtisMiahip  tn  a  society 
of  scholarship  where  excellence  la  revered. 
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Wi:;^t  !  un  s&ying  here,  I  do  not  lnt«n<l 
iu  special  pleading  {or  tbe  Bast-Weat  Center, 
but  rather  uj  Uluctrat*  tb«  potential  gen- 
eration of  cijinmuniwuton  which  Lmplemen- 
tiiiori  o(  '»tii«  biU  should  sumiilate. 

Bducation  eagenders  a  desire  to  know 
more  The  establleiunent  of  coxireee  In  inter- 
iiAUonai  affairs  and  the  history  of  other  peo- 
ples wiii  bring  \us  t^jgether  in  waya  which  can- 
not, now  b«  fi>reeeen  Think,  gentlemen,  two- 
Ui;rds  of  ifte  people  of  the  world  live  in 
A3ja      How   much  do  we  know  about  them? 

Education  in  iheee  field*  at  the  undergrad- 
ua'-e  level  wUl  lead  to  more  reeearch  and 
study  at  the  graduate  level.  Thle  will  In 
itirr.  prcxi.ice  more  Americana  WMipetent  to 
work  with  leaders  In  the  leaa  developed  are*a 
in  leeeeamg  the  gap  In  living  standards  be- 
tween lis  m  developing  mutiial  understand- 
ing and  respect  The  fields  of  study  are  well 
nigh  unlinUted,  ranging  as  they  do  from 
economics  to  linguistics,  from  political  sci- 
ence to  oceano^aphy.  from  philosophy  and 
history  to  art  and  music. 

Pour  years  'A  experience  at  the  Kast-Weat 
Center  has  convinced  us  that,  once  language 
competence  has  been  attained,  concentration 
i^n  a  sf>eciflc  research  problem  In  a  foreign 
country  constitutes  a  natural  progression 
in  developing  channels  of  communication 
in  that  country  The  student  or  faculty 
member  .las  a  specific  Job  to  do  In  a  specific 
subject  rriatter  area.  He  thus  has  a  gateway 
of  mutual  interest  through  which  to  pass  on 
his  way  to  getting  to  know  the  people  and 
the  country. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like 
to  underline  again  my  own  conviction  that 
iegiaiation  such  as  this  proposed  la  the  best 
preventive  of  tomorrow's  wars  that  so  far 
ha*  been  devised. 

\s  more  than  60  leading  scholars  from  East 
and  West  concluded  at  a  recent  International 
i»nierence.  "Until  the  processes  of  social, 
cultural,  political  and  economic  change  as 
they  are  taking  place — and  have  occurred — 
in  Asia  are  more  fully  understood,  we  will 
cnntinue  to  be  handicapped  In  our  efforts  to 
direct  the  course  ot  change  In  accordance 
with  otir  desires." 

When  Americans  understand  the  peoples  of 
other  nations  and  we  begin  to  achieve  a  blend 
of  the  best  In  their  cultures  with  the  best 
In  ours,  this  planet  can  begin  to  take  on 
the  characteristic  of  one  world. 

Books  in  Intbinatiowal  Edtjcatioi* 
(Statement  by  Edward  E.  Booher  in  support 
of  H  R  12451  and  H  R  12453,  the  Inter- 
natiunal  Education  Act  of  1966,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Book  Publishers  Council 
and  the  Amerloan  Textbook  Publishers  In- 
stitute, before  the  Task  Force  on  InternA- 
tloual  education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representa- 
tivee  April  4,  1966) 

My   mune  Is  Edward  B.  Booher   and   I  am 

president  of  the  McOraw-Hlll  Book  Co.  I 
<i.ppear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Bojic  Publishers  Council  and  the  American 
Tertbook  P-iMlahers  Institute,  In  which  or- 
g.ini/AJwiis  ;  urrently  serve  as  chairman  ot 
a  t<':r:'  -<.ii.nuilee  concerned  with  govern- 
nifi.n.  v.-'.ilrs.  The  council,  numbering  190 
nienii.»rs  Is  made  up  of  commercial  firms 
xr.ci  nor. profit  organizations  publishing  gen- 
er,<j  boKa.  Including  adult.  Juvenile,  scien- 
tiflo  technlcaJ  and  ptrofeeslonal,  book  club, 
papeTb<->und  and  university  p>ress  books. 
The  Institute  Is  composed  of  approximately 
i:  0  ftrm.'i  publishing  elementary,  secondary, 
aj.d  college  textbooks,  encyclopedias  and 
other  reference  works,  and  ediio&tlon&l  tests 
ai-.d  mApe  Many  of  the  major  publishing 
R.'m^  beUjng  to  both  organizations.  The 
m>ember.s  of  the  council  and  the  institute 
publish  w*;l  over  95  percent  of  books  of  eJl 
types  pc'Xluoed  ::.  the  United  States. 


ovBUXAs  AaracTS 

The  botdc  publlsblng  industry  Is  concerned 
with  International  education  in  both  its 
major  aspects— edtioation  in  the  United 
States  and  education  al>road.  It  can  be 
•Mumed  that  book  publishers  would  be  In- 
t«rMt«(l  In  education  in  this  country  since 
books  and  oolleotlons  ot  boolcs  in  libraries  are 
primary  teaching  aids  and  the  repositories 
of  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  It  does  surprise 
many  people,  however,  to  learn  bow  Im- 
portant a  role  American  books  play  on  the 
international  scene  and  particularly  In  the 
field  of  education.  Although  book  exports 
amount  to  only  8  percent  of  our  total  pro- 
duction, that  8  percent  makes  us  the  major 
book  exp>orUng  country  in  the  world,  sur- 
passing the  traditional  leaders — the  British — 
by  a  small  but  growing  margin.  This  export 
position  Is  a  developmeru  of  the  last  30  years. 
Before  Wca-ld  War  II  we  were  a  net  book 
Importing  country  with  only  very  marginal 
exports,  principally  to  Canada  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. Now  the  exptorts  and  sales  of  Amer- 
ican books  abroad  are  on  the  order  of  9150 
million  a  year,  or  three  to  four  times  our 
book  imports.  We  seU  bcxAs  of  every  kind 
abroad,  but  textbooks,  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias, and  scieatlflc,  technical  and  scholarly 
books  predominate.  In  many  countries  of 
the  world  Snglish  has  become  the  language 
of  Instruotion  In  scientific,  technical  and 
professional  training  at  the  university  level 
and  American  books  are  widely  used  as  the 
standard  university  texts. 

In  view  of  this  background  we  are  naturally 
very  Interested  in  the  external  aspects  of 
the  President's  program  for  international 
education  as  set  forth  in  his  recent  special 
message  to  the  Congress  We  realize  that  the 
bill  before  you  only  deals  with  two  aspects  of 
this  comprehensive  program,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  if  the  Congress  gives  its  approval  to 
the  broad  preamble  of  the  bill  before  you,  it 
will  have  signified  its  agreement  with  the 
general  outlines  of  the  whole  program  set 
forth  by  the  President  In  his  message. 

We  have  already  met  with  some  of  the 
leading  Pederal  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  concerned  with  these  matters  in  order 
to  offer  our  cooperation  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
some  of  which  I  should  like  to  list  briefly  at 
this  point: 

1.  We  have  volunteered  our  help  in  the 
briefing  and  the  background  training  of  the 
corps  of  education  officers  to  be  set  up  in  the 
VS.  Foreign  Service  to  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  American  publishing  Industry. 
These  officers  will  be  called  on  to  advise  on 
matters  relating  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  educational  materials  in  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  accredited  and  we 
would  like  to  make  avtOlable  to  them  infor- 
mation on  the  resources  they  can  call  upon 
in  American  book  publishing  firms. 

a.  We  have  offered  to  make  available  to 
the  proposed  American  Education  Placement 
Service  In  the  Department  of  HEW  the  names 
of  experts  of  various  kinds  from  the  pub- 
lishing Industry  who  might  be  available  for 
foreign  service  on  a  full  time  or  on  a  con- 
sultant basis. 

3.  We  have  Indicated  our  willingness  to 
continue  to  work  closely  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  every  field 
In  which  we  can  be  of  help  in  their  educa- 
tional projects  and  programs.  We  have 
worked  with  AID  over  a  period  of  years  and 
are  delighted  to  see  that  Increased  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  education  activities  in  this 
agency. 

4.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  em- 
phasis In  the  President's  message  on  the 
teaching  of  English  abroad.  As  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  English  language  books, 
we  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  funda- 
mental Importance  of  English  as  a  primary 
language  of  International  communication, 
and  as  a  basic  tool  of  educational  and  eco- 
nomic   development.     We    will    continue    to 


cooperate  with  those  Oovemment  agencies 
concerned  with  English  language  teaching 
progrsims  abroad  making  use  of  materials 
produced  by  American  publishers. 

We  have  also  suggested  that  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  tie  together  the  work  of  the 
existing  Government  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Book  Programs — which  serves 
the  Department  of  State,  AID,  and  USIA 
primarily  but  also  other  Oovernment  agen- 
cies— with  the  overall  coordinating  commit- 
tee to  be  established  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national education,  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Education.  We  have  recommended 
specifically  to  Secretary  of  HEW  Gardner  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Oovernment  Advisory 
Committee  on  Interixatlonal  Book  Programs 
be  made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Council 
on  International  Education. 

We  were  also  partlciUarly  pleased  to  see  in 
the  President's  message  mention,  for  the 
third  time  within  the  past  year,  of  the  im- 
portance of  U.S.  adherence  to  the  Florence 
agreement,  freeing  educational  and  cultural 
materials  from  tariff  duties  and  the  related 
Beirut  agreement  which  has  similar  pro- 
visions for  audiovisual  materials.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  implementing  legislation  per- 
mitting the  United  States  to  adhere  to  these 
two  multilateral  conventions  which  have  al- 
ready been  approved  as  treaties  by  the  Senate, 
will  not  only  aid  our  own  educational  com- 
munity but  greatly  Improve  our  stature  in 
Intellectual  and  educational  circles  abroad 
in  the  50-odd  countries  which  have  already 
adhered  to  these  agreements. 

OOMESnC    ASPECTS 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  domestic  aspects 
of  the  President's  program  Including  the 
specific  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  bill  pro- 
vides (1)  for  a  grant  program  to  American 
colleges  and  universities  to  establish  grad- 
uate centers  for  research  and  training  in 
International  studies;  (2)  for  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  assist  colleges  and  universities  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  programs  for  Im- 
proved undergraduate  Instruction  in  interna- 
tional studies:  and  (3)  for  strengthening 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1968  relating  to  area  and  language 
centers  In  educational  institutions.  We  be- 
lieve all  three  of  these  provisions  of  the  bill 
t.^  be  important  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  understanding  of  International  affairs  In 
the  training  of  college  students  and  in  build- 
ing up  a  larger  and  better  equipped  corps  of 
experts  in  a  wide  variety  of  international 
specialties  for  service  to  government,  busi- 
ness, and  education.  Specifically,  we  believe 
that  In  one  of  these  graduate  centers  of  re- 
search and  training  in  International  studies 
which  the  bill  would  authorize.  It  would  be 
important  to  consider  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping a  special  program  for  the  training  of 
speclallsu  In  the  techniques  of  book  publish- 
ing and  the  writing  and  editing  of  educa- 
tional materials  In  developing  countries. 
This  is  a  key  function  in  helping  to  create 
modern  educational  systems  and  the  US. 
publishing  industry  has  been  working  with 
government  agencies  on  a  consulting  basis  to 
provide  expert  assistance  in  this  field  in  a 
number  of  countries.  However,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  center  at  which  this  train- 
ing could  be  carried  on  In  a  more  systematic 
and  Intensive  basis  ijoth  for  American  citi- 
zens and  citizens  of  developing  countries. 

Turning  to  other  domestic  aspects  of  the 
International  education  program  not  specif- 
ically dealt  with  in  the  bill  before  you.  we 
have  offered  our  cooperation  In  the  are«w  of 
strengthening  programs  of  international 
studies  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  in  participating  In  conferences  of  leaders 
and  experts  in  discussions  and  exchangee  on 
International  understanding. 

In  conclusion  let  m»  repeat  our  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  provisions  of  Hit.  12451 
and  HJl.  13463  and  of  the  broad  outlines  of 
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the  President's  expanded  program  for  inter- 
national education.  We  beltove  the  bill  and 
the  program  as  a  whole  are  important  to  the 
national  Interest.  We  i^edge  our  coopera- 
tion In  every  aspect  of  the  program  In  which 
the  resources,  training,  and  expertise  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  book  publishing  Industry  can 
be  helpful.  We  are  grateful  to  the  task  force 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 


SrATXICZNT  OF  FRED^UCK  BtmKRAEDT.  PBCSI- 
DCNT,  Amxsican  COTTNCn.  OT  Lkaskkd  Soci- 
mxa.  Bkfobx  ths  Task  Fobcx  on  Inteb- 

NA'TIOHAI.  EDtrCATION  Or  TBI  COMMmXX  ON 

Edttcatton   and  Labob   ov  Tint   U.S.   B0T7BB 
or  RXFVrBXNTATTVXS,  MONDAT,  Afrh.  4,   1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  task 
force,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  you  this  morning.  I  am 
Frederick  Burkhardt,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies,  which  Is 
a  federation  of  33  national  scholarly  organl- 
eatlons  In  the  humanities.  I  am  appearing 
also  on  behalf  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  which,  like  the  ACLS,  is  a  national 
organization  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
research  and  study  in  many  scholarly  dis- 
ciplines. 

The  two  councils  have  for  many  years 
worked  together  in  the  area  which  Is  the  caa- 
cem  of  the  legislation  you  are  considering: 
International  studies.  We  have,  for  Instance, 
been  two  of  the  four  national  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  screening  and  nomination 
of  candidates  under  the  Pulbrlght-Hays  pro- 
gram for  lectiuers  and  advanced  research 
scholars.  For  many  years  the  ACLS  and  the 
88BC  have  administered  Joint  programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  research  and  to  build  in 
this  country  a  cadre  of  scholars  and  teachers 
who  would  be  expert  in  the  cultures  of  other 
peoples.  At  the  present  time  we  have  six 
Joint  committees — on  Africa,  Latin  America, 
Asia,  the  Near  and  Middle  Bast,  contempo- 
rary China,  and  Slavic  and  East  European 
studies.  The  councils,  with  the  help  of 
these  committees  (which  ars  composed  at 
scholars  In  the  several  fields)  administer 
grant-in-aid  programs,  organize  research 
conferences,  survey  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
ciplines and  of  the  scholarly  oommunlty,  and 
In  general  do  what  we  can  with  the  funds  at 
our  disposal  to  foster  advanced  research,  on 
a  multldlsclpllnary  basis,  on  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  cultural  Institutions  of  other 
countries  and  regions  of  the  world. 

On  the  predoctoral  training  level,  the  ACU9 
and  the  S8RC  Jointly  administer  the  foreign 
area  fellowship  program,  which  was  Initiated 
in  1952  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  trans- 
ferred to  our  auspices  In  1963.  In  all,  this 
program  has  made  awards  totaling  more 
than  113,600,000  to  1,447  feUows  for  grad- 
uate study  on  the  major  areas  of  the  world. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  work  of  the 
ACLS  and  the  SSRC.  I  would  say  that  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  sup- 
port which  would  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
posed International  Education  Act  of  1966, 
and  I  welcome  the  expansion  of  opportunity 
and  Improvement  In  quality  it  will  make 
possible. 

The  two  major  objectives  of  the  bill — the 
esUbllahment  and  strengthening  of  grad- 
uate centers  and  the  strengthening  of  imder- 
graduate  Instruction  In  International 
studies — are  equally  necessary.  The  two  ob- 
jectives are  reciprocally  related:  as  we  in- 
crease graduate  training  w*  will  provide 
faculty  for  undergraduate  studies  in  the  col- 
'•ges,  and  as  the  latter  are  Improved  and 
expanded  more  and  better  qualified  students 
will  enter  the  field  of  international  studies 
at  the  graduate  level. 

On  the  graduate  level  It  will  In  some  areas 
D*  more  important  to  strengthen  present 
centers  than  to  establish  new  ones,  because 
the  available  specialized  talsnt  Is  already 
•pread  rather  thin.  This  Is  likely  to  be 
MpeclaUy  so  in  the  case  of  Near  Eastern  and 


Asian  studies,  because  command  of  the  nec- 
essary languages  (like  Arabic  and  Chinese) 
Is  rare,  and  these  languages  take  many  years 
to  learn.  To  establish  new  centers  which 
could  be  staffed  only  by  drawing  away  the 
personnel  of  the  existing  ones  would  contra- 
vene the  purpose  of  the  act,  yet  It  wotUd 
be  easy  to  bring  this  about  by  too  hasty 
expansion  In  some  areas. 

The  list  of  needs  covered  in  paragraph 
3(b)  strikes  me  as  comprehensive  and  real- 
istic. I  particularly  applaud  the  emphasis 
pitted  on  the  support  of  travel  by  both  staff 
and  students  at  graduate  centers.  Travel  In 
the  field  for  research  and  study  Is  for  the 
area  expert  what  a  laboratory  Is  to  the  sci- 
entist. It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
observation  and  collection  of  data  and  to  the 
discovery  of  new  knowledge.  If  he  Is  to 
keep  his  subject  alive  for  himself  and  bis 
students,  he  must  make  periodic  trips  to  the 
region  of  his  specialty.  For  extended  re- 
search field  trips  allowances  should  also  be 
provided  for  the  dependents  of  the  scholar. 
I  have  one  further  Important  observation 
to  make  on  the  graduate  portion  of  the  bill. 
Section  3  (a)  and  (b)  both  refer  to  grants 
being  made  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  centers  and  for  Individuals  teaching 
at  or  being  trained  at  such  centers.  I  bopte 
that  a  substantial  number  of  institutions 
will  receive  grants,  but  I  presume  that  many 
colleges  and  universities  will  have  to  be  left 
out.  I  note  that,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  publication  "Language  and 
Area  Study  Programs  In  American  Universi- 
ties" (1964),  only  61  of  the  some  2,000  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  possess  centers  for  advanced  study  of 
foreign  areas.  However,  by  no  means  all  of 
the  expertise  on  foreign  areas  is  concentrated 
In  those  institutions  that  possess  organized 
area  centers.  The  Improvement  of  training 
and  research  in  institutions  beyond  those 
directly  aided  by  grants  is  Important,  and 
I  believe  calls  for  a  national  competitive 
offering  of  research  and  training  opportuni- 
ties for  promising  men  and  women  who  are 
at  colleges  and  universities  that  do  not  re- 
ceive graoits. 

The  undergraduate  support  that  will  be 
provided  U  this  bill  becomes  law  la  in  some 
ways  even  more  important  than  the 
strengthening  of  graduate  centers,  few  it 
will  strengthen  the  understanding  of  inter- 
national affairs  of  the  educated  citizenry, 
and  such  understanding,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Frankel  said  the  other  day,  wUl 
strengthen  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  Nation. 
As  a  former  college  president  I  can  testify 
from  experience  that  adding  non-Westwn  or 
other  area  courses  to  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum is  neither  easy  nor  inexpensive.  It 
Is  much  more  complicated  than  adding  a 
course  here  and  a  few  credits  there.  It 
sometimes  Involves  the  reeducation  of  the 
faculty  so  that  it  makes  use  of  new  ma- 
terials in  present  courses.  Often  it  Involves 
collaboration  with  other  institutions — and 
for  this  reason  I  suggest  that  the  phrase 
"or  combinations  of  Institutions"  be  In- 
cluded in  the  first  sentence  of  section  4(a), 
as  it  is  in  section  3(a). 

Strengthening  the  undergraduate  pro- 
grams is  also  important  to  the  eventual 
strengthening  of  the  graduate  advanced 
study  centers  because  some  head  start  could 
then  be  made  on  the  mastery  of  some  of  the 
difficult  languages,  which  are  rarely  taught 
now  on  the  undergraduate  level. 

The  strengthened  undergraduate  pro- 
grams will  provide  better  prepared  graduates 
and  eventually  wlU  strengthen  the  C(»ps  of 
expertise  needed  by  our  universities  and  col- 
leges and  by  Oovemment  and  Industry. 

But  It  will  also  be,  for  most  of  those 
affected,  a  strengthening  of  their  own  liberal 
education  and  an  Increase  In  their  Intellec- 
tual range.    Not  the  least  educatlocal  effect 


of  studying  other  cultures  is  the  new  perspec- 
tives and  Insights  furnished  Into  our  own. 

The  projects  and  activities  described  In 
sectlcm  4(a)  and  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
4(b)  seem  to  me  to  be  sound  and  conducive 
to  solving  the  problems  which  small  tml- 
Tersitles  and  undergraduate  colleges  now  have 
In  Improving  their  international  studies 
curriculum.  There  is.  however,  one  need 
which  is  not  specifically  mentioned  which  I 
feel  is  so  important  that  I  would  like  to  see 
It  on  the  list  In  section  4(a).  I  refer  to 
the  building  up  of  library  resources  for  t>oth 
teaching  and  research.  One  has  only  to 
think  what  books,  periodicals,  maps,  audio- 
visual aids,  etc.,  would  be  needed  by  a  ooUege 
that  wanted  to  add  only  a  single  new  pro- 
gram of,  say,  Asian  or  Slavic  studies  to  its 
currlctUum  to  see  immediately  what  a  finan- 
cial burden  It  would  be,  and  how  futUe  It 
would  be  to  try  to  hire  a  new  faculty  mem- 
ber In  this  field  without  library  support.  The 
International  component  of  underg^raduate 
education  In  this  country  has  been  notori- 
ously weak^-and  this  means  that  under- 
graduate libraries  have  been  making  lew 
accessions  In  this  area.  A  new  international 
studies  program  would  mean  starting  prac- 
tically from  scratch  In  many  institutions.  It 
Is  imperative  therefore  that  the  grants  under 
the  undergraduate  section  of  the  bill  make 
possible  the  financing  of  library  acquisitions 
needed  to  support  the  new  programs. 

The  amendments  to  title  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Included  in  this 
bill  are  all  welcome  and  are  based  on  the 
experience  of  conscientious  administration 
of  the  provisions  set  down  in  1958  when  the 
act  was  passed.  In  view  of  the  present 
realization  that  International  understanding 
should  become  a  major  educational  objective 
of  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  pres- 
ent text  must  be  removed.  Areas  whose 
languages  are  not  In  short  supply  are 
nevertheless  Important  for  us  to  study. 
Western  Europe,  for  Instance,  might  well  be 
said  to  be  the  great  neglected  area  In  our 
educational  system — It  is  the  one  major  cul- 
txiral  region  which  Is  not  now  generally 
studied  with  the  concerted  multldlsclpllnary 
approach  which  characterizes  other  area 
studies.  We  have  the  illusion  that  we  are 
familiar  with  Europe  because  the  European 
tradition  appears  In  so  much  of  our  liberal 
arts  programs  as  part  of  our  own  heritage, 
but  we  may  be  living  In  the  past — the  new 
Europe  now  emerging  vrtll  well  repay  study 
as  a  unltCLry  cultural  region,  vising  the 
methods  which  work  in  other  area  studies. 
The  lifting  of  the  matching  restriction  of 
50  percent  will  make  it  possible  for  centers 
to  be  established  in  universities  that  have 
good  Intellectual  potential  but  which  can- 
not afford  half  the  cost. 

Finally,  the  provision  of  direct  Institu- 
tional grants  will  make  for  greater  flexi- 
bility as  well  as  for  Increased  strength  In 
programs  and  planning. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  caU  attention  to  three  statements  that 
have  been  sent  to  me  which  I  attach  as 
appendices  to  this  statement.  Two  of  them 
are  from  the  chairmen  of  Joint  ACLS-8SRC 
committees:  Prof.  John  M.  Thompson,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Slavic 
Studies,  and  Dr.  Jcdin  Pope,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Asian  Studies.  The 
third  is  from  frot.  L.  A.  Peter  OosUng,  sscre- 
tary  of  the  Association  for  Asian  Studies,  a 
constituent  society  of  the  ACLS.  All  three 
were  written  at  my  request  to  supply  me 
with  Informed  opinions  concerning  this  bill 
and  Its  relevance  to  the  educational  needs 
of  particular  fields  of  study  and  research. 
They  do  so  In  a  way  so  succinct  and  author- 
itative that  I  feel  they  should  be  put  Into 
the  record  as  they  stand. 

Oentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion. I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Btatemkmt    bt    Pbot.   Johjt    IC    Tbompsok, 

CHAIMMAM.     JOXWT     COUMITrXX     ON     BLJLTIC 

STUDII8 A      COMMITTKC      OF      THK      SOCIAL 

SCHMCX  RsaXAXCH  COUNCTl,  AKD  TH«  AXXkl- 
CAN  COtTNCtL  or  LjCAUfB}  SOCITTTEB 

(Attachment  to  atat«ment  by  Frederick 
Burkhardt,  Pre«tdent,  Amertcan  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  before  the  Taok  Force 
on  International  education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  education  and  Labor.  In 
Bupport  of  BH.  13482.  the  International 
Education  Act  of  !»««) 

From  modeet  beginnings  In  the  period  be- 
fore World  War  n.  the  field  of  Slavic  and  Eaat 
Knropieaxi  studies  has  expanded  remarkably 
to  the  two  decadea  since  1945.  eeveral 
tliousar.Ll  able  young  Americans  have  been 
trained  us  specialists  In  the  languages,  his- 
tories, and  societies  of  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe  A  growing  Tolume  of  thorough 
and  objective  research  has  greatly  Increased 
O'-ir  knowledge  and  understanding  of  these 
countrlee  and  peoples.  In  this  effort  unl- 
▼eraltles.  jnirate  foundations,  and  the  Oov- 
emment  have  cooperated  fully,  and  together 
have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
American  education  and  scholarship. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished,  much 
remalos  to  be  done.  To  Insure  a  continuing 
supply  of  the  specialists  required  for  teach- 
ing, reaeerch,  Oovemment  work,  and  In- 
ternational service,  additional  fellowships 
•xe  Q«eded  to  attract  talented  young  Ameri- 
cana Into  a  training  program  which,  because 
of  the  dlfllculty  of  the  languages  Involved 
and  because  of  the  multldlsclpUnary  ap- 
proach required,  demands  a  longer  period 
of  study  than  that  called  for  by  graduate 
training  in  more  traditional  flelds,  A  small 
amount  of  fellowship  support  Is  also  needed 
to  encourage  young  students  and  promising 
scholars  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  undertake  basic  training  on  Russian 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  American  graduate 
centers  on  these  areas.  Opportunities  for 
fr-aitiul  exchange  relationships  with  Russia 
ai.d  Eastern  Europe,  particularly  with  the 
latter,  and  for  International  conferences  In 
this  Held  also  deserve  assistance. 

The  quality  of  American  research  on  the 
Si<i .  .c  wur:ci  and  Eastern  Europe  has  been 
reraarltabiy  high.  To  retain  that  level  and 
Uj  expa.-.d  scholarly  study  of  these  areas, 
funds  are  rejulred  for  faculty  research  and 
travei.  '.  jt  a  ooordlnated  and  Increased  pro- 
gr&in  Gi  library  acquisitions,  particularly  In 
trie  faoe  at  a  rapidly  growing  volume  of  pub- 
Uciuons  la  and  about  those  countries,  and 
lor  more  sophisticated  and  highly  developed 
tibiiographlc  guides,  references,  Indexes, 
reproduction  ssrvloes.  documentation  cen- 
ters and  -^analatlng  services.  A  major  chal- 
lenK-e  in  research  Is  the  stimulation  and  en- 
-  .r!i.«rr;ipnt  of  comparative  Communist 
st'idirs  '.n  which  the  development  and  op- 
erw:  !i  >;  TTununlflt  societies  and  of  the 
Commune-,  movement  In  different  settings 
f»^d  cultures.  Including  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  are  examined  ootnparatlvely. 

Much  of  the  achievement  of  the  postwar 
period  has  been  concentrated  In  the  study 
of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union;  conse- 
quently the  nurturing  and  expansion  of  Bast 
Eurojiean  studies,  both  In  the  comparaUve 
sfnAe  noted  above  and  In  language,  history, 
and  c\ilture.  Is  an  Important  task  for  the 
future. 

Moreover,  the  greatest  strides  In  this  field 
have  been  made  in  graduate  training  and 
research.  Although  some  colleges  and 
!ichooU  now  teach  about  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  most  students  and  the 
majority  of  Americans  are  woefully  Ignorant 
concerning  this  Important  part  of  the  world. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  encourage 
study  of  the  Russian  language  (now  an  Im- 
portant language  of  science )  and  of  the  his- 
tories and  systams  of  these  Communist  so- 
cieties In  our  coiieges  and  schools,  as  part  of 


a  larger  effort  to  acquaint  our  students  and 
dtisens  with  all  non-Westem  societies. 
Thus,  under  section  4a  of  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1M«  programs  should  be 
developed  to  Insure  that  every  graduate  of 
an  American  college  has  some  basic  knowl- 
edge about  communism  and  about  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

Finally,  the  proposed  amendments  to  title 
VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  will  unquestionably  strengthen  the 
existing  centers  of  Slavic  and  East  European 
studies.  Moreover,  In  view  of  the  excellent 
record  of  the  unlversltlea  In  developing  out- 
standing centers  for  the  study  of  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  we  strongly  endorse  section 
3  of  the  International  Education  Act  of  lOM, 
which  provides  for  direct  institutional 
grants  to  support  many  of  the  major  needs 
of  centers  for  advanced  International 
stv-Ues. 


Statucxmt  bt  Da.  Johk  A.  Popk,  CRAnutaM, 
Joorr  CoMicrrrKB  ow  AaUN  Stodo*— A 
Coacsirmtx  op  thk  Social  Scixmcb  R«- 
saaacu  Cotrncn.  amd  thx  Ambrican  CotTNCU. 
o»  LKAaMKs  Soctrnxs 

(Attachment  to  statement  by  Frederick 
Burkhardt.  president.  American  Council  of 
learned  Societies,  before  the  Task  Force  on 
International  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  in 
support  of  HJl.  13462.  the  IntemaUonal 
Education  Act  o<  19M ) 

The  ACLS-SSRC  Committee  on  Asian 
Studies  Is  in  a  position  to  review  periodically 
the  major  problems  and  prospects  of  the  field 
of  Asian  studies.  We  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  trained  spe- 
cialists and  the  quality  of  American  scholar- 
ship on  Asia.  However,  we  have  become  In- 
creasingly aware  that  growth  has  not  been 
adeq\iate  to  make  a  substantial  Impact  on 
higher  education  nor  to  supply  the  needs  of 
government. 

The  committee  has  observed  the  wide  dis- 
persal of  Asian  studies  away  from  the  major 
training  and  research  centers  to  more  than 
100  smaller  universities  and  colleges.  We 
have  been  concerned  that  the  shortage  of 
funds  In  these  smaller  institutions  has  pre- 
vented them  from  biilldlng  minimum  Inter- 
national studies  programs,  with  the  result 
that  Asian  specialists  and  other  international 
faculty  have  been  unable  to  teach  in  their 
area  of  major  competence.  The  frustration 
among  these  Isolated  specialists  Is  very  great 
because  they  are  not  able  to  practice  In  their 
particular  field  and  are  not  able  easily  to 
obtain  opportunities  to  work  overseas.  They 
represent  one  of  the  greatest  wasted  educa- 
tional assets  in  the  Nation  today. 

We  have  also  observed  the  difficulty  In  Im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of  the 
Gardner  report  to  make  the  resources  of  the 
unlverslUes  more  useful  to  AID.  Even  the 
major  centers  of  Asian  studies  have  barely 
enough  faculty  to  staff  their  profeaslonal 
training  programs,  and  therefore  cannot  re- 
lease faculty  for  extended  periods  of  service 
with  a  Oovemment  agency.  In  the  smaller 
centers  of  Asian  studies  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  a  single  staff  member  can  seriously 
displace  an  effort  to  Introduce  international 
studies  Into  the  curriculum. 

Even  in  those  cases  when  the  faculty  mem- 
ber can  free  himself  of  teaching  duties,  there 
is  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate 
funds  to  support  his  field  research.  In  our 
estimate  only  half  of  the  trained  speclallsu 
seeking  research  support  are  able  to  obtain 
funds,  and  even  then  it  often  Involves  finan- 
cial sacrifice.  It  Is  virtually  impossible  for 
a  faculty  member  who  wishes  to  retrain  In 
Asian  studies  to  find  financial  support. 
Most  of  the  Government  funds  available  are 
so  encumbered  with  stipulations  limiting 
travel  allowances  that  the  average  factilty 
member  cannot  afford  to  accept  a  Oovem- 
ment grant. 


The  development  of  Asian  studies  in  the 
United  States  over  the  past  20  years  has  been 
remarkable  and  today  American  scholarship 
on  Asia  is  outstanding.  However,  demand 
has  exceeded  supply  and  the  Increasing  pres- 
sure on  the  limited  resources  available  has 
curtailed  the  Impact  of  American  expertise 
on  Asia  so  that  it  is  not  able  to  make  a  major 
Impact  on  American  education  at  aU  levels 
and  Is  not  able  to  contribute  to  Government 
substanUally.  The  passage  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  would  facilitate  the 
rapid  growth  of  Asian  studies  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  significant  International 
component  to  higher  education  and  supply 
specialists  for  Government  service  at  home 
and  overseas. 

Statxmknt  bt  PaoF.  L.  A.  Pktbi  Goslinc.  Sec- 

BrTA«T,  Association  fob  Asian  Studies 
(Attachment     to     statement     by     Frederick 
Burkhardt.  president.  American  CoimcU  of 
Learned  SocleUes.   before  the  Task  rone 
on  International  Education  <rf  the  House 
Committee   on    Education    and   Labor,   in 
support  of  HJl.   12452.   the   International 
Education  Act  of  1966) 
Despite  significant  Investment  by  founda- 
tions and  by  the  UB.  Oovemment  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  the  short- 
age of  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of  Asian 
studies  Is  as  great  now  as  anytime  over  the 
past    16    years.    Even    though    membership 
of    the    Association    for    Asian    Studies   has 
doubled  In  the  past  6  years  to  more  than 
3.400.    there    are    unfulfilled    demands    for 
trained   specialists   on   all   fmrts   of  Asia.    I 
would  estimate  that  the  nimiber  of  trained 
Asian  st>eclall6ts  should  be  Immediately  in- 
creased  by  more  than  100  percent  to  fill  cur- 
rent needs. 

The  main  shortages  exist  In  Oovemment 
agencies  and  in  smaller  universities  and  col- 
leges. In  addition  there  are  critical  short- 
ages of  trained  specialists  In  certain  disci- 
plines even  in  the  major  university  centers 
and  specialized  research  agencies.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  stress  on  language  training  in 
economics,  sociology  and  psychology  there  Is 
a  severe  shortage  of  specialists  in  these  flelds 
with  serious  Implications  for  our  comprehen- 
sion of  the  most  critical  problems  in  Asia 
today. 

The  proposed  International  Education  Act 
can  be  of  substantial  help  In  overcoming  the 
shortage  of  Asian  specialists.  It  would  per- 
mit the  creation  of  new  training  programs  In 
language  and  IntemaUonal  studies  In  Insti- 
tutions not  able  to  qualify  under  the  current 
National  Defense  Education  Act  title  VI  stip- 
ulations. It  would  Increase  the  resources 
available  for  training  faculty  specialists,  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad.  It  would  facili- 
tate the  "Intematlonallzatlon"  of  the  cur- 
riculum at  the  undergraduate  level  which 
U  Important  not  only  for  recruitment  of 
some  students  into  professional  training  for 
international  service,  but  also  for  insuring 
that  every  student  Is  acquainted  with  a  cul- 
ture different  from  his  own  as  a  critical  part 
of  his  liberal  education.  A  relatively  small 
Investment  In  adding  an  International  com- 
ponent to  the  undergraduate  curriculum  can 
pay  massive  dividends  In  the  subsequent  ad- 
dition of  International  studies  In  secondary 
education  and  the  creation  of  an  Informed 
and  involved  public. 

Increased  support  of  the  existing  graduate 
centers  for  advanced  international  studies 
will  help  expand  training  programs  for  spe- 
cialists in  the  critical  disciplines  of  econom- 
ics, sociology,  and  psychology.  It  would 
permit  the  graduate  centers  to  Increase  statT 
in  order  to  undertake  more  research  associ- 
ated with  the  needs  of  AID  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  would  permit  more 
specialists  from  these  centers  to  spend  time 
on  Government  or  private  research  assign- 
ments overseas  without  limiting  the  effec- 
tiveness of  training  programs.    In  addition, 
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these  major  training  centers  would  be  able 
to  establish  effective  Joint  programs  with 
foreign  institutions  and  Implement  effective 
exchange  programs. 

The  Association  for  Asian  Studies  Is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  proposed  International 
Education  Act  and  Is  eager  to  be  of  any  help 
possible  in  providing  Information  about 
Asian  studies,  its  current  problems  and  fu- 
ture potential. 

TesTiMoirr  ts  Sutfobt  of  H.R.  12452  bt 
CLAtros  S.  PsxLUPn,  Ph.  D.,  Dibectob,  In- 
STtnrrs     of     IirneBMATiONaL      akd      Aaxuk 

STTTOIKB,      WaSTEBN      MICKIOAN      UnIVEBSITT, 

KAiAMAaoo,  Mich.,  Arm.  4,  1966 

HISTORICAI.  SKETCH  OF  WESTXBN  MICHIGAN 

trNmasiTT 

Western  Michigan  University,  located  In 
Kalamazoo,  was  created  by  legislative  action 
In  1903  as  Western  State  Normal  College. 
Since  then  It  has  experienced  a  steady  growth 
and  a  succession  of  name  changes,  finally  be- 
coming Western  Michigan  University  In  1967. 
It  Is  now  fourth  In  Michigan  in  number  of 
students  and  diversity  of  academic  programs. 
The  university  has  more  than  16.000  students 
registered  In  6  schools:  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; General  Studies;  Applied  Arts  and 
Sciences:  Education;  Business;  and  Graduate 
Studies.  Degrees  granted  Include  the  Bach- 
elors of  Arts.  Business  Administration,  Music. 
Science,  and  Science  in  Engineering;  the 
Masters  of  Arts.  Business  Administration  and 
Uuslc;  and  the  Specialist  In  Education  (a 
6-year  degree).  Beginning  In  the  fall  of 
1966,  the  Ph.  D.  will  be  granted  In  Chemistry 
and  Sociology,  and  the  Ed.  D.  In  Science  Edu- 
cation and  Educational  Administration. 

Student  enrollment  has  doubled  in  the 
last  6  years,  from  8,300  In  1959  to  16.100  In 
1965,  making  Western  Michigan  University 
the  fastest  growing  Institution  of  higher 
education  In  Michigan  and  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  In  the  Nation.  It  has  a  faculty  of 
over  800.  As  might  be  expected,  the  uni- 
versity Is  quite  active  in  the  preparation  ot 
public  school  teachers  and  administrators. 
In  fact,  it  was  fifth  In  the  Nation  In  the 
number  of  certified  teachers  produced  last 
year,  and  It  has  awarded  one  or  more  degrees 
to  30  percent  of  all  practicing  school  admin- 
istrators In  Michigan.  The  university  Is  now 
In  the  top  100  In  the  Nation  which  supplied 
the  undergraduate  training  of  present  college 
and  university  professors. 

The  university  has  also  built  strength  in  a 
number  of  other  areas,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  In  International  studies.  In  fact,  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  1966.  Western  Michigan  University 
won  the  award  for  distinguished  service  in 
International  education  sponsored  by  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education  and  the 
Reader's  Digest  FoimdaUon.  The  citation 
accompanying  the  award  mentioned  specifi- 
cally the  imlversity's  "farslghted  emphasis 
on  student  and  faculty  International  ex- 
change, the  complexity  and  tliverslty  of  Its 
academic  programs  In  International  educa- 
tion, and  its  firm  commitment  to  expsmd 
these  efforts." 

THB   COIUCITMXNT    TO    XNTKBNATIONAI.    STTTStXS 

In  the  mid- 1960*8  a  great  many  people  on 
this  campus  became  acutely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  our  educational  program  was  so 
centered  on  Western  clvUlzation  that  our 
studenu  were  learning  of  tbe  total  world 
of  mankind  only  by  accident.  Our  offerlngB 
Included  dozens  of  courses  dealing  with 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but 
only  a  spotty  and  haphaaard  Ustlng  of 
courses  that  dealt  with  Kastem  Europe.  Asia. 
and  Latin  America,  and  almost  nothing  on 
tbe  Middle  East  and  Africa.  Our  so-called 
general  studies  In  social  science  (Western 
civilization,  man.  and  society)  were  openly 
*^*^-centered.  Departmental  offerings 
Which  might  have  taken  a  world  focus  (In- 
temaUonal relations,  comparative  economic 
systems)    were   largely   limited   to   tbe   big 


powers,  and  there  were  no  courses  In  an- 
thropology at  all. 

Tbe  awareness  that  something  was  wrong 
was  not  entirely  stimulated  by  a  rejection  of 
ethnocentiiclsm.  It  was  equally  Informed  by 
the  changing  concept  of  the  educated  man 
which  was  stirring  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity. No  longer  could  a  man  be  educated 
whose  Intellectual  horizon  was  limited  to  a 
single  culture.  World  War  n.  the  rise  of 
tbe  new  nationalisms,  and  the  emergence  of 
the  third  world  not  only  demonstrated  the 
falseness  of  ethnocentrlclsm.  they  even 
raised  the  pragmatic  question  of  whether 
any  ctilture.  Including  that  of  the  West, 
could  survive  In  Ignorance  of  others.  Prac- 
tical as  well  as  Intellectual  doubts  came  to 
challenge  the  existence  of  a  formalized 
structure  In  education  which  automatically 
Ignored  most  of  mankind. 

These  doubts,  of  course,  swept  across  many 
csimpuses,  and  some  colleges  and  universi- 
ties at  least  attempted  to  correct  the  Im- 
balance. Western  Michigan  University  has 
undoubtedly  made  one  of  tbe  most  dramatic, 
and  drasUc,  efforts  along  this  line  of  any 
middle-sized  university.  Perhaps  more 
amazing,  and  truly  Indicative  of  the  nature 
of  the  commitment,  is  the  fact  that  these 
changes  have  occurred  chiefly  tn  the  past 
7  years. 

In  1958.  the  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs.  Dr.  Russell  Seibert.  appointed  a  fac- 
ulty committee  to  evaluate  the  place  of  in- 
ternational studies  in  the  total  curriculum. 
The  committee  spent  9  months  of  Intensive 
study  and  reported  to  Vice  President  Selbert 
In  the  spring  of  1969  that: 

1.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  students  got 
any  training  outside  of  Western  civilization; 

2.  For  those  students  who  did  get  some 
non-westem  training,  it  was  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  accident;  i.e..  there  were  no  planned 
programs  to  make  this  possible;  and 

3.  A  few  courses  dealing  with  the  non- 
Westem  World  were  scattered  among  de- 
partments but  no  effort  was  made  to  give  the 
breadth  of  training  on  any  non-westem 
area  of  the  world  as  was  given  on  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  committee  concluded  that  this  was  In- 
deed an  Intolerable  situation  for  an  Institu- 
tion whose  purpose  was  universal  knowledge. 
It  recommended  that  positive  steps  be  taken 
to  correct  the  condiuon  and  suggested  the 
following  actions : 

1.  The  creation  of  an  Interdisciplinary, 
general  education,  social  science  course  on 
the  nonwestern  world  to  serve  as  an  elective 
alternative  to  Western  civilization  or  man 
and  society: 

2.  The  creation  of  interdisciplinary  area 
programs  to  permit  students  to  concentrate 
on  certain  areas  by  taking  courses  from 
numerous  departments; 

3.  A  deliberate  policy.  In  future  hlrings,  of 
seeking  staff  with  area  training  on  various 
parts  of  the  world;  and 

4.  The  creation  of  a  formal  structure  to 
carry  out  the  foregoing.  (This  was  the  sen- 
sitive recommendation,  for  professors  and  ad- 
ministrators alike  seem  by  nature  to  be  dis- 
trustful of  another  organization.  Yet  on  this 
Issue  hinged  the  nature  of  the  real  commit- 
ment.) 

Vice  President  Selbert  not  only  agreed  with 
the  findings,  be  accepted  the  need  for,  and 
the  urgency  of,  the  recommendations,  and 
so  reported  to  President  Paul  Sangren.  In 
June  1959,  the  president  formally  created  the 
Institute  of  Regional  Studies,  since  reiLamed 
the  Institute  of  IntemaUonal  and  Area 
Studies.  This  was  not  an  arbitrary  decision, 
however,  for  it  was  clearly  supported  as  well 
by  the  dean  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the 
heads  of  the  six  departments  Involved  (eco- 
nomics, geography,  history,  philosophy  and 
religion,  political  science,  and  sociology  and 
anthropology)  and  probably  76  percent  of 
the  faculty  from  these  departments.  The 
establishment  of  the  Institute,  therefore,  was 


a  positive  act  with  widespread  support,  an 
indication  of  the  Intellectual  ferment  which 
existed  and  which  recognized  that  something 
must  be  done. 

The  institute  began  to  function  immedi- 
ately, setting  up  committees  to  resolve  spe- 
cific problems,  planning  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent programs,  and  generally  attempting 
to  create  a  community  of  scholars  able  to 
deal  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind.  A 
major  Impetus  in  these  directions  occurred 
in  Febmary  1960,  when  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
of  New  York  awarded  the  Institute  •144,(XX) 
to  be  used  In  a  number  of  ways;  course  plan- 
ning, foreign  travel  and  research  for  the 
faculty,  the  use  of  numerous  Mnlnent  area- 
speclallsta  In  special  faculty  seminars,  special 
student  assemblies  dealing  with  various 
parts  of  the  developing  world,  and  library 
improvement.  The  Carnegie  grant  was  the 
seed  money  which  helped  to  guarantee  the 
success  of  the  new  venture.  People  and 
events  on  the  campus,  however,  were  the  in- 
dispensable catise.  The  commitment  made 
In  1969.  for  example,  was  actually  strength- 
ened in  1961  when  Dr.  James  W  Miller  be- 
came president  of  the  university,  for  he  has 
taken  an  unusual  Interest  in  furthering  the 
objectives  of  international  and  area  studies. 

DKVXI.OPMXNTS     IN     INmNATIONAI.     iLNO     ABXA 

STtrDtKs:  iss»-ee 
The  following  will  demonstrate  that  tbe 
university  commitment  to  a  world  perspec- 
tive In  educaticm  was  taken  with  seriousness. 
FVom  the  moment  the  commitmuiiit  was 
made,  tbe  faculty  and  admlnlstratian  have 
taken  giant  strides  to  Implement  It.  ^e  na- 
ture, extent  and  objectives  of  the  Institute 
of  IntematlMial  and  Area  Studies  are  Indi- 
cated In  the  following  sections. 

Institute  profframa  in  general  atudiei 
In  1900  a  general.  Interdisciplinary  course 
entiUed  "Introduction  to  the  Non-Western 
World"  was  Introduced.  Offered  at  the  fresh- 
man-sophomore level,  it  was  an  elective  al- 
ternative to  one  semester  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion or  man  and  society.  Enrollment  aver- 
aged about  150  per  term  or  300  per  year  until 
1964,  when  it  began  to  expand.  By  this 
time,  a  special  blue  ribbon  committee  was 
examining  our  total  concept  of  general  edu- 
cation. The  committee's  report  and  rec- 
ommendations were  accepted  by  the  faculty 
senate  of  the  vmlverslty  and  Included  the 
following  significant  developments  for  social 
science  education. 

1.  General  studies  courses  should  be  of- 
fered at  the  J^lnlor-senlor  level  as  well  as  tbe 
freshman -sophomore  level. 

2.  Students  must  study  both  Western  civ- 
lllzatlon  and  man  and  society  at  the  lower- 
class  level. 

3.  All  students  seeking  a  baccalaureate  de* 
gree  must  take  at  least  one  course  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  non-Westem  World,  such 
course  or  courses  to  be  offered  at  the  upper 
level. 

Since  these  requirements  Involve  a  student 
body  of  over  16.000,  it  Is  readily  apparent 
that  the  university  Is  now  embarking  on  a 
major  new  venture,  both  In  mass  education 
and  In  the  concept  of  the  educated  person 
In  social  science.  It  is  our  Intention  that  no 
undergraduate,  regardless  of  vocational  ob- 
jective, win  be  able  to  escape  at  least  one 
course  devoted  wholly  to  the  developing 
areas.  The  magnitude  of  thu  undertaking 
Is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  we  will  have  to 
enroll  6.000  Juniors  per  year  In  Introduction 
to  the  non-Westem  World  or  in  a  few  se- 
lected alternatives  which  cover  the  same 
subject.  While  the  commitment  Is  present, 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the 
funds  to  guarantee  Its  success  by  the  target 
date  of  1967. 

A  further  effort  to  complement  studies  on 
Western  clvlllzaUon  was  Initiated  In  1964 
when  tbe  school  of  general  studies  Introduced 
non-Westem  arts  and  ideas  as  a  part  of  the 
humanities  series.    Tbe  course  was  taught 
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by  two  profeaaon  for  tb«  first  three  terms 
and  In  Un?  vlntor  term  of  UKJ6  a  tblrd  pro- 
fessor wauj  addocL  China  and  India  are  now 
troHtci:  :::  me  Course  and  other  areaa  will  b« 
aciiied  as  quicUy  •«  competent  staff  can  be 

A'ta  Btudies 

B«'.w(?en  13«0  and  19«3  four  undergraduate 
pro^rama  wen  wtabUahed  in  the  following 
areas  African  •ttidlea,  Asian  studlee.  L«ttn 
Amerirai  studies.  and  Slavic  studies. 
Students  mAjortng  In  traditional  social  sci- 
ences and  bmnaalties  are  encouraged  to 
minor  in  area  studlee.  Those  planning  to 
te.-u-h  may  now  be  certified  In  area  studies 
aa  a  rewuit  of  specific  action  taken  by  the 
Mictii^n  Stale  Board  of  Education.  The 
ixnpart  af  the«e  programs  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  current  term  alone 
(winter  19«)  there  are  1.200  students  en- 
rolled In  rarioua  advanced  courses  In  inter- 
national and  are*  studies. 

The  M^.  program 
Ou  February  3,  1996.  the  graduate  council 
approved  the  master  of  arts  program  In  In- 
ternational and  area  studies.  This  program 
Is  not  designed  to  compete  with  the  usual 
a-y«ar  M.A.  degree  in  area  studies.  Rather. 
It  is  a  1-year  program  deaigned  to  give  a 
world  perspeettve  to  those  students  who  have 
a  tradlUonai  social  science  background,  with 
Its  tocus  in  Weatem  clvliisaUon  It  Is  created 
prlmar.  y  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  In 
h:«ti  srhooJs  or  community  colleges  and 
otr  pns  who  desire  the  MA.  but  do  not  plan 
to  lake  tiigher  graduate  work. 

The  Ph.  D.  proffram 
The  department  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology has  now  established  a  doctoral  pro- 
gram In  sociology.  The  three  fields  of 
speclalteatlon  are  social  problems,  the  aociol- 
OKV  of  education,  and  comparative  social 
organlzaUcn.  These  concentraUona  may  be 
In  the  tradtlonai  mold  or  they  may  be  offered 
in  cooperaUon  with  the  InsUtute  of  Inter- 
national and  Area  Studies.  The  curriculum 
ot  tne  utter  Is  interdisciplinary,  that  is,  the 
student  must  not  only  pass  examinations  In 
s<jr:ology  but  must  also  demonstrate  profl- 
ciency  In  other  social  science  dlsclplinea  deal- 
ir,(5  w'.ih  the  developing  areas  as  weU,  Other 
c)rT>artmenU  are  also  planning  to  offer  the 
Ph  D  and  have  included  specialization  Jn 
t.^"  developing  ar»aa  In  their  plans.  This 
stems  from  the  fact  that  each  of  the  social 
V  ipnre  departments  has  built  a  strong  staff 
in  mtemauonal  and  area  studlee  It  is  only 
logical  that  thu  strength  be  capitalized  on  In 
future  planning. 

Other  development  a 
Besides  a  steady  Uicreaae  In  both  area 
staff  and  offerings,  each  area  haa  developed 
some  new  programs.  Special  summer  semi- 
nars for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  have  been  conducted  in  IndU  and 
Japan  (1963).  Kenya  (1965)  and  Yugoslavia 
(19«6).  The  Kenya  program  was  supported 
entirely  by  student  fees,  while  the  others 
had  the  support  of  Public  Law  480  funds 
The  Yugoslav  program  wUl  be  repeated  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1966.  Plans  are  to  repeat 
the  India-Japan  program  In  1967  and  the 
Kenya  program  in  1967  or  1968.  A  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  wUl 
permit  three  faculty  members  and  six 
selected  studenU  to  conduct  reeearch  on 
sr<:iai  change  in  Guatemala  during  the 
s'immert.  of  IBM  and  1967.  A  Peace  Corps 
training  program  for  Nigeria  was  conducted 
during  the  summer  of  1965.  Since  then,  a 
B-y»ar  degree  program  for  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice has  been  instituted  by  the  unlveralty  and 
the  Peace  Corps  wherwby  1  year  of  academic 
credit  may  be  earned  by  Peace  Oorpa  service 
and  training. 

Faculty  travel,  research,  and  publications 
.jf  significance  to  internaUonal  and  area 
studies  tiava  eiparidt^l  -apldly  since  I860.  In 
iact.    .'acuity    idetuileu    with    the    Institute 
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probably  constitute  the  single  meat  produc- 
tive group  on  caimpus.  To  stimulate  further 
reeeareh.  the  imlverslty  has  recently  estab- 
lished a  serlea  of  research  grants  and  has 
llberaUaed  lU  sabbaUcal  poUcy.  Staff  identl  - 
fled  with  the  Institute  have  benefited 
greatly  from  these  innovations.  The  Insti- 
tute, furthermore,  has  now  eetabilahed  a 
monograph  series  on  cultural  change  and 
published  its  first  monograph  In  1065.  Two 
more  manuscripts  are  expected  shortly  and 
others  will  be  published  as  they  are  ready. 
While  international  studlee  haa  been 
centered  in  the  Institute  of  International 
and  Area  Studies,  the  whole  university  has 
been  caught  up  In  the  programs.  In  1960 
there  were  21  faculty  members  in  liberal 
arts  involved  In  international  and  area 
studies;  today  there  are  43  and  in  the  fall 
term  this  year  there  will  be  over  60.  There 
are  almost  200  foreign  students  on  the 
campus.  The  school  of  education  has  con- 
ducted special  programs  for  foreign  school 
administrators.  The  school  of  applied  arts 
and  sciences  is  helping  to  build  a  technical 
college  in  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  under  contract 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Visiting  foreign  professionships.  spe- 
cial foreign  lecture  programs,  and  foreign 
film  and  art  programs  have  been  established. 
In  the  fullest  sense,  the  response  on  this 
campus  has  revolutloniaed  the  curriculum, 
changed  the  nature  erf  the  faculty  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities,  and  added  a 
wholly  new  dimension  to  educational  ob- 
jectives. Furthermore,  these  changes  have 
come  without  weakening  the  study  of  our 
own  great  civilization.  Indeed,  the  nature 
of  western  clvllizaUoo  has  been  sharpened  as 
the  whole  world  has  beocxne  the  focus  of 
education. 

•nut   SIGNinCANCS   OF  THX   PB0PO8KD    INTCKNA- 
TIONAL    EDUCATION  ACT   OF    I9eS   TO   WESTERN 

MicKiaAN  tTKrvBtstrr 

The  developments  described  above  do  no 
more  than  lay  a  foundation.  Except  for  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  grant,  the  costs  for  our  pro- 
grams in  tntematlonal  and  area  sturliea  have 
come  overwhelmingly  from  normal  operat- 
ing funds.  This  runs  to  about  $200,000  per 
year  in  salaries  alone  related  strictly  to  the 
teaching  of  courses  In  international  and  area 
studies.  Administrative,  research,  sab- 
batical, travel  and  maintenance  expenses 
Increase  this  sum  considerably.  We  are  now 
contributing  to  International  studies  at  the 
limits  of  our  resources.  Gradual  growth,  of 
course,  will  continue,  but  we  are  now  at  a 
-take-off"  stage  which  demands  outside 
assistance. 

The  next  stc;ges  are  relatively  more  ex- 
pensive than  thoee  completed  to  date  but 
wUl  open  vast  new  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents at  every  level  of  college  and  graduate 
education.  The  proposed  act  would  make 
it  poesible  for  us  to  take  the  next  steps  al- 
most immediately.  The  fruition  of  otir  plan- 
ning would  complete  a  revolution  in  educa- 
tional objectives  on  this  campus  which 
would  make  the  whole  world  of  man  the 
foctis  of  education.  The  proposed  act,  In 
fact,  seems  almost  deliberately  designed  to 
permit  us  to  capitalize  on  the  foundations 
we  have  already  laid. 

Under  section  3  of  the  proposed  act.  West- 
ern Michigan  University  could  establish 
graduate  centers  which  would  provide  "na- 
tional and  international  resources  for  re- 
search and  training  in  International  studies." 
A  considerable  amount  of  research  on  transi- 
tional societies  U  already  occurring  and 
graduate  strength  U  developing  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas;  Japan-Korea,  the  Philippines 
TugoslaTla.  Central  Amolca  and  Tropical 
Africa.  Numerous  faculty  members  have 
conducted  research  In  these  areas,  but  we  are 
hampered  Jn  caplUlining  on  their  research. 

1.  We  need  more  speclalleed  library  re- 
sources, not  only  to  help  the  scholars  keep 
abreast  of  current  developments  but  In  order 
to  provide  graduate  students  with  the  basic 


materials  they  need  to  study  before  carrying 
out  theU  field  research. 

a.  We  need  funds  to  permit  faculty  mem- 
bers to  "write-up"  their  research  findings 
after  they  have  been  abroad,  and  to  prepare 
new  research  projects  before  going  abroad. 

3.  We  need  funds  to  permit  graduate 
faculty  to  maintain  personal  travel  contact 
with  the  area  of  their  concern  more  fre- 
quently than   their  sabbaticals  will  permit 

4.  We  need  scholarships  to  permit  graduate 
students  In  International  and  area  studies 
to  travel  and  do  research  in  the  country  of 
their  focus  for  their  master's  theses  and 
doctoral  dissertations. 

6.  We  need  language  teachers  to  train  our 
graduate  students  In  the  language  necessary 
for  their  foreign  research. 

6.  We  need  visiting  scholars,  foreign  and 
domestic,  on  rotating  professorships,  nofronly 
to  broaden  student  contacts  and  awareness, 
but  to  eetablish  and  maintain  the  pro- 
fessorial dialog  necessary  to  scholarly  growth. 

7.  We  need  librarians,  bibliographers,  and 
catalogers  with  special  skills  In  our  areas  of 
foctia. 

8.  We  need  new  staff  at  the  advanced  grad- 
uate level  to  fill  m  gaps  in  our  present  offer- 
ings and  to  establish  a  staff  of  many  special- 
ties for  each  area. 

We  do  not  propose  to  cover  the  whole  world 
In  our  graduate  speclalleatlon,  but  to  build 
on  areas  of  strength  which  we  have  already 
developed.  But  we  need  the  assistance  re- 
ferred to  above  even  to  do  that.  Without 
this  sort  of  help,  we  will  not  be  able  to  train 
graduate  students  as  they  must  be  trained 
Without  outside  assistance,  we  can  only  build 
slowly  over  the  next  nirml)er  of  years.  With 
help,  however,  we  have  the  foundaUon  for. 
and  we  are  committed  to,  the  building  of 
graduate  programs  of  excellence  In  inter- 
national and  area  studies. 

Under  section  4  of  the  proposed  act  this 
university  would  be  able  to  add  new  and 
xneanlngful  aspects  to  an  undergraduate  pro- 
gram which  already  has  considerable 
strength.  We  would  be  able  to  give  under- 
graduate teachers  the  Invaluable  experience 
of  travel  and  study  In  the  areas  about  which 
they  teach.  This  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate for  some  good  teachers  in  various 
courses  with  an  International  focus  who  are 
not.  and  do  not  aspire  to  be.  research  schol- 
ars. Consequently,  they  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  numerous  foreign  grants 
which  are  usually  reserved  for  scholarly  re- 
search. Yet  there  Is  no  gainsaying  the  added 
dimension,  the  new  presence,  which  comes 
merely  from  travel  and  study  in  foreign  areas. 
It  seems  to  us  that  every  instructor  who 
teaches  a  course  with  International  content 
ought  to  have  the  chance,  ought  in  fact  to 
be  expected,  to  travel  and  study  occasionally 
In  foreign  areas.  Only  by  such  travel  can 
the  rest  of  the  world  become  alive  and  mean- 
ingful to  him  to  the  extent  that  he  can  make 
It  live  for  his  students. 

We  would  be  able,  furthermore,  to: 

1.  Expand  our  course  offerings  In  non- 
Western  arts  and  Ideas: 

2.  Expand  our  foreign  language  offerings: 

3.  Add  new,  and  needed,  facility  to  our 
social  science  course  on  the  non-Western 
World; 

4.  Establish  work-study-travel  programs 
for  selected  outstanding  students;  and 

5.  Establish  visUng  professorships  for 
undergraduate  courses  in  International  and 
area  studies. 

In  contrast  to  our  graduate  programs,  we 
do  plan  to  cover  the  world  In  our  under- 
graduate programs.  Since  the  imdergrad- 
uate  courses  will  involve  most  students  In 
thetr  first  concentrated  look  at  cultures  out- 
side of  Western  civilization,  we  have  sensed 
the  need  of  a  grand  sweep  at  this  level.  After 
all.  if  one  is  going  to  look  for  the  first  time  at 
other  cultures  of  man,  there  Is  no  sdentiflc 
Justification  for  picking  one  and  ignoring  the 
others.    The  cultures  of  the  Fiar  East  are  as 
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distinct  from  those  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Tropical  Africa  as  each  U  from  Europe. 
Studies  In  depth  are  essential  at  the  graduate 
level,  but  the  grand  panorama  of  the  setting 
of  each  culture  is  essential  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level.  With  the  sui^yort  envisioned 
under  section  4  of  the  proposed  act.  this  uni- 
versity will  have  an  undergraduate  program 
in  International  studies  of  the  very  highest 
quality. 

coNCLtrsioM 

Westsm  Michigan  Unlvsnlty  has  Joined 
many  other  universities  in  deliberate  efforts 
to  prepare  Americans  to  respond  to  our  new 
Involvement  In  world  affairs.  We  have  al- 
ready built  a  foundation  in  International 
studies  which  demonstrates  our  commitment 
to  the  congressional  "Findings  and  Declara- 
tions" set  forth  In  section  2  of  the  proposed 
International  Education  Act  of  1066.  We 
have  channeled  portions  of  our  limited 
budget  Into  areas  of  new  social  needs.  We 
accept  the  obligation  which  stems  from  the 
new  awareness  that  the  educated  man  must 
know  the  world  to  which  be  lives.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  In  a  democracy  only 
informed  citizens  can  supply  their  govern- 
ment with  the  support  and  understanding 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  complex  and 
frightening  world  we  have  created.  We  have 
no  difficulty  In  recognizing  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  obligation  of  a  university  In 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing about  the  cultures  of  man. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  educate  for  to- 
morrow with  yesterday's  means.  New  pro- 
grama  have  to  be  added  to  the  already  com- 
plex activities  of  the  "multl-versity:"  rarely 
can  they  replace  old  ones.  This  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  diverse  functions  of  the 
university  are  responses  to  real  social  needs. 
These  needs  are  basically  local  and  domestic 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  them  to  yield 
to  needs  which  are  international.  Further- 
more, schools  such  as  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity operate  overwhelmingly  on  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  legislature,  axvd  State  legisla- 
tures understandably  have  little  concern  for 
foreign  affairs. 

New  obligations  require  new  resources. 
The  new  obligation  we  facs  is  national  in 
scope.  It  Is  Americans  we  must  train,  not 
only  Micblganders;  It  Is  an  American  society 
which  must  accommodate  to  the  world.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  unreasonable,  therefore, 
for  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
to  help  universities  fulfill  their  national  ob- 
ligations. We  support  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  FEDERAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schicdhauser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  have  today  Introduced  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  make  a  study  of  the  sclentiflc 
resources  which  this  country  possesses  In 
order  that  a  plan  may  be  developed  by 
which  there  wlU  be  an  orderly  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  Federal  research  and 
development  funds  on  a  regional  basis. 

From  time  to  time,  extravagant  re- 
marks have  been  made  which  allege  that 
the  Midwest  Is  now  In  the  process  of 
becoming  a  vast  intellectual  wasteland. 


In  point  of  fact,  the  fine  educational  In- 
stitutions of  Iowa  and  Its  surrounding 
midwestem  neighboring  States  have  pro- 
duced an  exceptionally  high  number  of 
research  and  development  Ph.  D.'s.  Over 
the  past  years,  however,  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  have  been  diverted  to 
the  east  and  west  coast  and  areas  in  the 
Southwest. 

I  have  joined  with  a  number  of  other 
midwestem  Congressmen  in  supporting, 
through  the  formation  of  a  midwestem 
resources  group,  an  association  designed 
to  promote  the  scientific  interest  of  our 
midwestem  region.  One  of  our  first 
goals  Is  to  support  the  three  midwestem 
sites  under  consideration  for  the  BEV 
accelerator.  "Riese  sites  are  located  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  Ann  Artwr,  Mich.,  and 
South  Barrlngton,  111. 

My  resolution.  Introduced  today,  pro- 
poses that  a  factual  study  be  made  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  of  the  avail- 
able scientific  resources  of  this  country, 
and  from  this  study,  the  Foundation  shall 
be  authorized  to  present  a  plan  to  Con- 
gress for  the  more  equitable  geographic 
distribution  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds.  Such  orderly  regional 
dispersion  of  Federal  funds  will,  in  my 
estimation,  strengthen  the  scientific 
efforts  of  this  Nation  and  contribute  to  a 
more  balanced  national  scientific  effort. 


THE  RIGHT  RESPONSE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foxra- 
TAm]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  one 
of  the  many  newspapers  which  has  com- 
mented most  favorably  on  the  President's 
speech  about  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  Monitor  applauds  the  President 
because  "he  wisely  avoided  recrimina- 
tion— and  indeed  any  direct  reference  to 
French  policy  decisions"  in  his  address 
on  the  importance  of  maintaining  NATO. 

We  understand  the  need  to  keep  NATO 
abreast  of  the  times — 

The  paper  states,  adding — 
above  all,  a  way  must  be  found  of  keeping 
Intact  the  Atlantic  ark  built  and  launched 
In  1946.  It  still  guarantees  as  nothing  else 
the  security  and  safety  of  those  who  first 
came  abroad  when  the  postwar  storm  was 
raging. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested 

in  this  review  and  analysis,  and  I  offer  it 

for  incltision  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

35.  1966] 

The  Right  Response 

President  Johnson's  speech  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  struck  the  right 
note.  Everybody  knew  that  he  was  address- 
ing President  de  OauUe — or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  the  French  people.  Everybody 
knew  Mr.  Johnson's  address  was  prompted  by 
the  French  President's  apparent  determma- 


tlon  to  withdraw  Francs  at  least  from  ths 

integrated  organization  set  up  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treat '  v^t  the  Prssldsnt  did 
not  once  mention  Ci^a.:.t*.  .le  OauUe  by  name. 
He  wisely  avoided  recrimination — and  Indeed 
any  dlrsct  reference  to  French  policy  deci- 
sions. 

Astutely,  Mr.  Johnson  drew  upon  the  re- 
marks of  French  leaders  16  years  ago  Vo 
buttress  the  case  he  was  »«a^T\g  (or  the 
continued  need  for  NATO  and  aU  that  goes 
with  it.  He  made  it  clear  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  of  the  other  13  mem- 
bers of  NATO  for  whom  he  was  spyeaklng  was 
going  to  take  any  Initiative  either  to  exclude 
France  or  to  wealcen  the  alliance 

There  are  Intangibles  that  made  thU  At- 
lantic community  as  natural  and  desirable 
a  grouping  as  any  In  modem  times.  To  the 
rest  of  us,  France  can  never  be  left  out  of  it. 

Of  course  it  is  still  not  clear  Just  how  far 
President  de  Oaulle  Is  prepared  to  go  In  his 
declared  Intent  of  freeing  France  from  what 
he  sees  as  the  American  jsxTtectorate  estab- 
lished over  Western  Europe.  Presumably  he 
win  stop  short  of  the  point  to  pass  which 
would  bring  more  hurt  than  help  to  France. 
Where  that  point  is,  depends — when  it  comes 
to  decisionmaking  in  Parts — on  the  Oeneral's 
personal  Judgment.  President  Johnson  elo- 
quently pointed  to  the  fallacy  In  the  argu- 
ment that  NATO  has  done  the  Job  for  which 
it  was  Intended.  It  has  freed  Western  Eu- 
rope of  the  fear  of  armed  attack  or  subversion 
from  within.  And  therefore  (some  argue) 
it  can  be  dismantled  or  simply  allowed  to 
lapse.  That,  In  the  President's  view  and  In 
ours.  Is  nonsense. 

Nibbling  away  at  NATO  piecemeal  cannot 
lead  to  the  next  great  step  forward  In  Eu- 
rope, the  healing  of  the  wound  that  stUl  keeps 
Germany  divided  and  one  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent fenced  off  from  the  other.  We  doubt 
sincerely  whether  General  de  GauUe  wUl  be 
able  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  healing 
by  bolting  from  NATO  ranks  and  seeking  In 
isolation  some  kind  of  deal  with  the  Krem- 
lin vrtien  he  visits  Moscow  In  June.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said.  It  Is  the  strength  of  the 
Atlanuc  community — still  most  effectively 
expressed  through  NATO — "that  offers  such 
hope  for  the  reconciliation  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  the  people  of    Eastern  Europ*." 

We  understand  the  desire  of  all  Western 
Europeans  not  to  see  their  homelands 
treated  by  Americans  as  American  protec- 
torates. We  understand  the  need  to  keep 
NATO  abreast  of  the  times.  Both  the  desirs 
and  the  need  must  be  met.  But  above  all. 
a  way  must  be  found  of  keeping  Intact  the 
Atlantic  ark  built  and  launched  in  1949  It 
still  guarantees  as  nothing  else  the  security 
and  the  safety  of  those  who  first  came  aboard 
when  the  postwar  storm  was  raging. 


BUREAU  OF  BUDGET  PLACES  ARBI- 
TRARY LZMTT  ON  WATERSHEDS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamiltoh]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months,  many  authoritative  reports 
have  been  m«de  here  in  the  House  of 
RQiresentatives  about  our  widening 
water  shortage  and  mounting  pollution 
problem. 

And  these  ominous  wamlxtgs  of  an 
imminent  water  crisis  merit  our  con- 
cern and  action. 

The  key  to  meeting  future  needs,  we 
are  told,  is  in  the  development  of  water 
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mar.a«ement  profirrams  at  the  community 
ievei. 

And  th;s  IS  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  In  the  Ninth  CongresslonaJ  District  of 
Indiana — control  and  conserve  our  water 
resources  at  the  local  level.  And  It  takes 
the  effort  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
particlpant.s 

It  Ls  about  the  Federal  level  of  respon- 
sibility that  I  wish  to  comment  today. 

La.st  .vsslon,  Congress  appropriated 
$5  721.000  to  help  finance  the  planning 
of  smali  watershed  projects  during  fiscal 
year  1966  These  funds,  matched  with 
about  $2  7  million  from  SUte  and  local 
source.s.  are  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance CO  draft  watershed  projects. 

Clearly  Congress  Intended  that  the 
Federal  allocation  be  used  in  Its  entirety 
for  the  watershed  planning  program. 

But  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  im- 
posed a  limit  of  no  more  than  100  water- 
shed planning  autiiorlzations  in  fiscal 
year  1966  This  restriction  appears  in 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  on  page  115, 
the  agriculture  separate  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Budget  In  the  table  entitled,  "Main 
Workload  Faictors,   1966  Estimate." 

If  this  limitation  Is  not  removed,  the 
U  S  Soil  Con.servatlon  Service,  adminis- 
trator of  the  watershed  planning  pro- 
gram will  t>e  prevented  from  providing 
planning  assistance  for  many  worth- 
while watershed  projects  across  the 
country. 

According  to  Its  latest  count,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  approved  90 
requests  for  planning  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1966  If  the  Budget  Bureau 
limitation  ren.alns  in  force,  only  10  more 
new  projects  will  receive  planning  au- 
thorization between  now  and  June  30, 
1966 

Congres.s  appropriation,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  adequate  for  as  many  as  130 
watershed  planning  projects. 

To  complicate  this  critical  situation 
even  more  the  B  ;reau  of  the  Budget  es- 
timates for  fisca;  year  1967  propKwe  to  re- 
duce the  watershed  planning  authoriza- 
tions to  50 

As  a  first  step.  I  Introduced  on  March 
29  1966  House  Joint  ResoluUon  995,  ex- 
pres.slng  the  intent  of  Congress  In  its 
watershed  planrUng  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  19«6  It  is  short  and  I  would 
like  to  Insert  It  Into  the  Congrkssional 
Record 

Rf soiled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
r>-'ientativ«a  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  ia  the  Intent 
Of  the  Congreaa  that  the  approprlatlona,  In 
Public  Law  8&  318.  of  M.Tai.OOO  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  !»««,  for  small  water- 
shed inveatigaciona  and  planning  (In  accord- 
ance with  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act)  »h«ll  be  expended  aa 
needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation waa  made,  and  that  It  U  the  in- 
tent of  the  Oongreaa  that,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  amount  of  ruch  appropria- 
tion and  With  amounts  available  from  pre- 
vious flscal  years,  no  limitation  shall  be  im- 
posed on  the  number  of  watershed  planning 
authorisations  during  fiscal  year  endlns 
June  30.  19«e. 

It  sho'oJd  be  noted,  too,  that  the  Soil 
Cori.se.-vatlon  Service  now  has  28  water- 
shed planning  requests  which  have  met 
ail  requirements  for  authorization. 
TTiese  28  projects  are  In  18  States  and 
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the  congressional  districts  of  28  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Another  46  watershed  planning  projects 
are  In  various  stages  of  development  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  watershed 
planning  funds. 

The  local  planners,  the  persons  who 
are  demonstrating  their  concern  over 
the  conservation  of  water  resources,  have 
spent  from  2  to  3  years  working  on  these 
requirements. 

If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  limitation 
remains  in  force,  those  who  do  not  make 
the  list  of  100  will  be  told  to  wait  until 
next  year — or  the  next  year — or  the  next. 

Particularly  if  the  flscal  year  19G7  lim- 
itation of  50  authorizations  remains  In 
force. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  demanding 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  which  I  beUeve  violate  the 
intent  of  Congress,  be  removed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tell  the  local  leaders 
in  my  district  that  the  project  on  which 
they  have  put  in  so  much  time  and  effort 
cannot  be  considered  for  another  year 
or  two. 

Nor  does  any  other  Congressman,  I  am 
sure,  who  is  concerned  with  the  proper 
development  of  water  conservation. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SPACE  AGE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  GRimxHS] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  2,  I  was  pleased  to  participate  In  a 
symposium  on  the  'Implications  of  the 
Space  Age,"  sponsored  by  the  Michigan 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  and  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  of  Oakland  University, 
Rochester,  Mich.  The  following  Is  an  ad- 
dress that  was  given  by  Sister  Mary  Shel- 
lia  Crampton,  PBVM.  Presentation  Col- 
lege. Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.  Her  comments, 
I  feel,  could  be  read  with  value  by  every 
Individual,  but  particularly  by  those  per- 
sons who  see  no  wonder,  joy,  or  beauty 
in  the  things  of  this  world  and  our  civili- 
zation: 

SpaiTUAUTT  OF  THINOa 

There  are  two  things  for  me  to  "what 
about"  with  you  this  afternoon: 

1 .  What  about  things? 

a.  What  about  their  spirituality? 

Cloeely  connected  is  man  with  the  things 
surroiuidlng  him.  Hia  attitude  toward 
things  helpe  deternUne  his  attitude  toward 
life  and  gives  the  tone  to  the  kind  of  future 
he  will  pass  on  to  those  who  come  after. 

Kvery  man,  no  matter  who  he  is.  seta  out 
on  the  three  great  quests:  the  quest  for  cer- 
tainty, the  queat  for  Identity,  the  quert  for 
the  meaning  of  life  and  death:  and  in  all 
these  searches,  man  encounters  persona  imd 
things.  So  what  should  be  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  things  in  his  world? 

In  thU  age  I  think  it  la  important  to  know 
things  correctly — not  to  fear  them,  not  to 
hold  them  in  contempt,  not  to  despise  them. 

Things:  things  like  technology,  computer 
learning  and  processing.  TV  education,  pro- 
gramed  instruction  on  tapes,  motivational 


research  advertising — aU  these  things  seem 
to  reduce  us  today  so  that  Gabriel  Marcel 
says.  "We  live  in  a  dehumanized  society,  a 
broken  world  where  the  supremacy  of  being 
over  having  has  been  reversed  and  man  feels 
lost." 

In  the  silence  of  today's  nothingness,  in 
the  darkness  of  today's  earth,  into  the  abyss 
of  today's  emptiness,  something  new  must 
stir;  something  must  breathe  out  upon  the 
waters  of  troubled  oontempKH-ary  society. 
Man  must  recapture  hla  sense  of  mastery 
over  things.  Over  the  sullen  nothingness  of 
Nietzsche  and  Dr.  Altizer's  "Ood  is  dead  "; 
over  the  dismal  emptiness  out  of  which  Johrl 
Paul  Sartre  shouts,  "We  are  condemned  to  be 
free— our  liberty  is  our  slavery";  over  the 
darkness  of  a  soft  world  which  or^unble8  to 
dust  and  does  not  come  to  life  when  breathed 
upon:  over  this  ocean  of  bewildered  human 
emptiness,  there  must  breathe  a  new  spirit 
of  Ood.  and  I  think  there  is. 

Pope  John  XXm.  J.  B.  Phillips,  Karl  Rah- 
ner.  Martin  Marty,  Teilhard  Chardin,  Ingmar 
Bergman,  and  somewhere,  perhapw  even  here, 
a  modern  woman,  who  gjtve  back  to  man 
the  hoaey-ta«te  of  victory,  victory  over 
things.  For  we  who  are  women,  to  whom 
words  like  barren,  bored,  weary,  imprisoned, 
unfuilUled,  depersonalized,  are  not  strangers, 
we  must  again  give  birth  to  understanding 
tmd  a  sense  of  magnitude.  Here  in  America 
man  has  lost  his  sense  of  magnitude.  The 
Oreeks  found  man  noble  and  exciting,  and 
they  viewed  him  as  the  center  of  the  universe, 
but  modern  man  does  not  seem  able  to  view 
himself  with  awe;  we  no  longer  have  tragedy, 
for  tragedy  in  essence  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  man  confronting  his  own  flnlteness  and 
being  punished  for  letting  his  reach  exceed 
his  grasp:  and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  great 
man  who  has  learned  through  siiJTering  and 
who  has  been  spiritually  awakened,  and  part 
of  this  loss  of  magnitude  lies  In  man's  cring- 
ing before  things,  things  which  he  himself 
created.  And  so  It  Is  up  to  women,  it  Is 
through  us  that  man  must  be  bom  again, 
so  to  s{>eak,  in  confidence  and  joy  and  tri- 
umph. This  is  how  the  material  will  be 
spiritualized.  Not  just  sunsets,  but  rockets, 
too.  are  glory  fliled. 

Walt  Whitman  and  Elmily  Dickinson  both 
responded  to  the  wonders  of  that  powerful 
mechanical  giant  of  their  day — the  train- 
but  they  did  it  in  their  respective  ways. 
Walt  bowed  before  It  as  to  a  god  and  ad- 
dressed it  with  the  title  of.  "O  Great  One." 
Emily  looked  at  it  and  then  whimsically, 
and  I  think  a  bit  tenderly,  wrot«  a  poem  5or 
children  about  this  big  new  toy,  "I  like  to 
see  It  lap  the  miles  and  eat  the  valleys  up." 
And  therein  lies  the  difference. 

We  as  women  have  to  see  to  it  that  a  sense 
oif  balance  Is  kept  and  that  man  does  not 
grovel  before  the  mechanical,  but  we  have 
to  like  these  great  creations.  It  wovUd  be 
exciting  to  explore  this  topic  further,  but 
we  do  not  have  the  time.  Let  me  Just  say  we 
need  an  Emily  today. 

In  the  best  seller  of  1966,  Herzog,  Saul  Bel- 
low makes  the  charge:  Modern  man  is 
swamped  with  Ideas,  metaphysics,  values,  and 
surrounded  by  messy  facts — all  of  them 
things.  In  such  a  world — the  world  of  lu- 
nacy, violence,  stupidity,  and  greed — I  think 
the  task  of  spirituality  Is  to  Impart  order, 
gentleness,  brilUsLnce,  and  graciousness  and 
generosity  to  the  world  which  needs  them. 
If  man  finds  his  heart  withered  and  dried  up 
like  grass,  then  he  can  breathe  again  only 
if  he  discovers  the  essential  spirituality  at 
the  center  of  things. 

Today  we  mtist  all  learn  to  live  laan  In- 
tensely— this  does  not  mean  more  anx- 
lovisly — since  so  many  things  around  us  are 
Impersonal.  IBM  cards,  technological  jobs, 
large  groups,  out-directed  society,  the  play- 
ing of  roles,  the  wearing  of  masks — all  these 
and  others  tend  to  lead  us  away  from  per- 
sonal relationships,  so  it  becomes  that  much 
more    imperative    that    personalness    be   re- 
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stored  to  eaota.  As  women  who  do  live  per- 
sonally, we  ought  to  be  terribly  oonoerned 
about  bousing,  wages,  neighborhoods,  art, 
community  theaters,  entertalnntent,  educa- 
tion, and  every  other  aspect  of  modem  life 
which  can  be  made  more  alive — more 
personal. 

I  sonaetlmea  think  that  the  trouble  Is  that 
women  today  do  not  feel  at  home  in  the 
present  world.  But  I  also  know  that  if  she 
is  to  Impart  realness  and  spirituality  to  this 
same  world,  she  must  go  out  from  the 
(amUiar  ground  of  her  own  life  and  penetrate 
into  all  these  places  where  she  does  not  really 
feel  at  home.  She  m\ut  discover  the  holi- 
ness and  personality  in  all  the  mechanics 
and  machinery  and  tools  and  things  which 
by  her  nature  she  distrusts.  Where  there  is 
no  dimension  of  compaasioo^no  dimension 
of  the  personal— she  must  implant  It. 

Just  merely  to  live  In  the  present  has  no 
Immediate  Importance.  Tho-e  must  be  a 
vision,  a  dream.  In  everyday  Uvlng  and  every- 
day action  and  this  spiritual  significance, 
vision,  dream  Is  found  beet  when  one  knows 
and  one  feels — ^When  one  knows  one's  age 
and  those  In  It  *  ■  *.  Loves  one^  age  and 
those  In  It.  This  is  to  Interpenetrate  the 
profane  with  the  sacred  so  that  Ood,  the 
holy,  the  spiritual  Is  present — present  in 
structural  steel.  In  computers,  in  the  flame 
of  a  rocket,  In  the  cruelties  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, in  the  office  of  a  tax  consultant. 

I  think  you  should  be  terribly  concerned 
if  in  yova  schools,  the  children  whom  you 
know  are  always  drawing  Just  trees  and 
flowers  and  the  things  of  nature  and  never 
being  presented  with  the  t>eautiful  In  the 
form  of  technical  science  and  things  made  by 
man  who  has  discovered  what  Ood  knows  and 
Is  telling  us  all  about  it.  DNA  and  life  In  a 
test  tube  Is  no  ttireat  to  Ood — it  is  exciting 
and  children  should  be  made  aware  of  It. 

In  philosophy  they  state  that  being  and 
good  are  convertible.  Religion  has  nothing 
to  add  to  realities  except  the  awareness  that 
Ood  la  there.  It  does  not  add  a  second  story, 
a  supernatural  level;  It  Is  not  the  icing  on 
the  cake. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  Ood  Is  the  ground 
of  being — the  cause  of  being — but  the  things 
themselves  remain  themselves  possessing 
their  own  proper  effects.  All  things  in  them- 
selves are  as  scared  as  they  are  profane.  The 
world  and  Its  concerns  deserve  to  l>e  cele- 
brated simply  because  the  world  Is  good. 
We  must  learn  to  throw  ourselves  fearlessly 
Into  the  crucible  of  the  world  for  It  is  in  the 
world  that  one  meets  Christ.  This  demands 
a  clear  vision  so  that  cnir  view  of  space  and 
machinery  and  technology  become  Impreg- 
nated with  a  sense  of  what  they  really  are. 
We  have  to  learn  to  care  about  the  world,  its 
things,  and  to  plunge  ourselves,  as  Chardin 
says.  Into  them.  We  cant  simply  sit  and 
say:  these  things  are  unlovely,  lacking  soul 
and  beauty,  for  they  don't.  In  structure.  In 
order.  In  Intricacy  of  detail  and  the  over- 
whelming, almost  mysterious  power  of  op- 
eration— things  can  fill  us  with  awe  and  let 
us  respond  feelingly  to  them. 

Time  and  space  today,  as  always,  are  two 
deep  mysteries;  and  when  we  see  or  hear 
about  conquering  space  tmd.  overcoming  time, 
we  ought  to  respond  with  triumphant  Joy. 
tor  we  are  very  close  to  Ood  and  etemlty. 

Some  today  say.  "Ood  is  dead,"  and  I  say, 
"God  Is  living"  and  who  decides  which  Is 
tnyth  and  which  is  reality.  What  Is  it  that 
alienates  man  from  himself — ^tbe  confession 
of  God's  presence  In  history  or  the  suppres- 
sion and  repression  of  Him  In  our  conscious- 
ness? How  is  It  that  people  fall  Into  ab- 
surdity and  nonexistence — through  knowl- 
edge of  Him  or  through  ignorance  of  Him? 

We  rarely  learn  the  meaning  of  life  by 
asking  what  Is  the  meaning  of  life  because 
'I'uaUy  the  answer  comes  in  the  form  <rf 
more  questions — one  thinks  of  Job,  or  of 
Paust,  or  of  TeaU.  We  learn  the  meaning  of 
uie  from  living  It  with  awareness  and  as- 


suming a  sense  of  reeponstbtuty  tor  that  par< 
tlon  of  the  world  wherein  we  find  ourselTea. 
We  face  up  to  the  events  and  the  tr>«/^t|fti^i» 
which  are  in  our  mldst^  We  deal  with  the 
Ood  we  encounter  in  the  things  and  the  per- 
sona where  we  are.  Mactilnee  no  longer 
threaten  us — we  approach  them  with  smidl 
but  firm  steps  ready  to  wrest  from  them  their 
innate  sacredness. 

Sacredneas  of  things,  however,  is  a  struc- 
ture of  many  levels  so  that  the  holiness  and 
the  thing  may  well  be  both  realized  and  not 
realized. 

Somehow  or  other  modern  woman  must 
be  willing  to  say  and  to  mean  with  Wallace 
Stevens:  the  greatest  poverty  Is  not  to  live 
in  a  physical  world.  The  physical  put  us  in 
dialogue  with  our  own  times.  Things  are 
place-centered,  and  that  is  our  delight  if  we 
are  to  discover  their  splrltviallty.  Unless  suc- 
ceeding generations  are  to  see  us  as  moral 
and  Intellectual  cowards,  we  must  stop  moan- 
ing and  groaning  and  getting  savagely  angry 
as  so  many  of  our  writers  and  poets  and 
singers  and  artists  do;  and  we  must  find  a 
way  to  mean  the  words  of  Pope  PavU  VI.  "We 
shall  love  our  time,  ovu  civilization,  our  tech- 
nical science,  our  art.  our  sport,  oiu  world." 
We  must  stop  trymg  to  squirm  out  of  our 
world  and  take  a  leap,  a  plunge  into  it. 

We  must  become  makers  ourselves.  We 
must  learn  somehow  by  this  plunge  Into  to 
like  the  things  around  us.  We  have  to  some- 
how recognize,  realize,  know  that  to  be  hu- 
man Is  all  right — that  thmgs  and  discoveries 
are  upright  and  good. 

In  the  Eastern  World  they  have  a  saying 
that  everything  is  beautiful;  but  we  in  the 
Western  World  have  made  divisions  Into  good 
and  bad,  ugly  and  beautiful.  Maybe  for  a 
while  we  should  change  our  way  of  thlnkmg 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  east- 
erners are  right — everything  la  beautiful. 

We  ought  to  try  to  find  both  mountaltu 
and  blUboards  beautiful.  As  Sister  Corita, 
IHM  says,  "Thank  Ood  for  dtyacapes;  they 
have  signs.  Thank  Ood  for  magaaines;  they 
have  ads.  Thank  Ood  for  highways;  they 
have  wordM.  Sunklst,  cold  clear  well  water, 
Del  Monte  Catsup  makes  meatballs  sing." 
And  so  we  reed,  and  the  ads  and  the  slgna 
and  the  world  become  Infinitely  rich  and 
holy.  Consider  this  ad,  for  Instance — "When 
you're  a  homely  little  lamp,  you  have  to 
have  lots  of  personality  and  be  very  help- 
ful *  *  *  then  people  will  take  you  home 
and  love  you."  (Do  your  own  meaning  for 
this  one.)  We  must,  as  she  says.  look  for 
new  wineskins. 

Time,  Look.  Life  are  real  and  contemp>orary 
manuals  of  contemplation  which.  If  common 
man  learns  to  use  rightly,  will  help  him 
more  and  more  see  the  profane  as  sacred. 

To  Impart  warmth  and  new  atmosphere,  to 
hold  to  a  world  of  understanding,  intuition. 
re8i>ect.  sympathy,  participation,  devotion 
and  love  has  always  been  cotxsldered  woman's 
great  contribution  to  the  world.  But  today 
It  Is  even  more  necessary  that  woman  leave 
her  compact  world  of  home  and  fireplace  and 
bring  these  qualities  of  warmth  and  tender- 
ness to  the  ojjen  world  of  street  and  office. 
She  must  touch  with  cool,  gentle  fingers  the 
machinery  which  surrounds  her.  She  must 
hold  lightly  and  Brmly  in  her  hand  and  her 
heart  and  her  mind  the  power  of  technology 
and  add  to  it  the  fineness  of  respect  and  the 
awe  of  reverence.  Thus  she  will  be  true  to 
the  world  entrusted  to  her  by  the  men  who 
q^end  a  life  carving  it. 

She  must  gra^  the  world  cultivated  and 
reformed  by  man  and  transform  it  with 
loving  care  and  attention  into  a  holy  and 
sacred  place.  To  acquire  a  sezise  of  spiritual 
realities,  a  penetration  of  divine  things,  a 
feeling  for  life  in  Christ  which  endows 
with  wonderful  discernment  and  so  makes  for 
the  full  deliverance  of  liberty.  Ood  is  near 
at  hand  to  be  touched,  possessed,  and  held. 

Surrounded  by  the  reaUties  of  this  world, 
living  among  things   and  in  the  society  of 


others  like  barMlf,  a  woman  must  be  active 
among  them  in  thought,  work,  and  love.  It 
la  in  the  wortd  that  she  will  find  the  divine — 
it  is  in  the  world  that  she  will  encounter  the 
holy— In  places.  In  things,  and  in  persons. 

This  Is  her  world  and  in  this  world  she 
must  actively  engage  herself  in  the  work 
of  transforming  and  humanizing  a  universe 
of  things  and  men.  She  embraces  every- 
thing— all  things — since  the  temporal  comae 
from  Ood.  goes  to  God  and  poinu  to  Ood. 
She  loves  them  then  as  a  way  to  Ood. 
Thiiigs  have  a  meaning.  They  carry  a  call 
from  on  high.  They  are  there  to  remind 
us  of  God  and  bring  us  nearer  to  Him. 

We  must  love  the  temporal  as  servants. 
Detached  and  unafraid,  we  stand  In  the  pres- 
enc«  of  rocket  ships  and  IBM  machines;  and 
we  have  respect  and  a  feeling  of  excitement 
and  calmly  we  go  about  the  task  of  putting 
these,  our  servants,  to  worlc 

Par  from  being  tortured  by  the  immensity 
of  these  things,  we  are  elated.  Small  we 
may  look  beside  those  great  communities  of 
flame  and  power  and  strength,  but  we  are  not 
diminished.  We  view  our  technological  so- 
ciety without  any  murmurs  of  lamentations, 
for  these  things  stand  Immense  and  lovely. 
We  make  no  meek  adjustments  but  stand  m 
their  presence  and  respond  not  so  much  to 
their  reality  as  to  their  transparency — a 
transparency  that  allows  them  to  blaze  with 
spirituality  and  the  touch  of  Ood. 

There  Is  Joy  and  splendor  if  we  stand 
straight  and  tall  and  no  longer  feel  contempt 
or  fear.  Let  us  be  fascinated  by  the  things 
of  our  19M  world,  and  let  ua  recognize  m  the 
secret  of  our  hearts  the  great  adventures  of 
the  mmds  which  have  worked  on  these 
things. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  true 
artist  of  the  20th  century  must  strive  toward 
realism;  he  must  accept,  but  he  must  re- 
ject— the  world  is  nothing — the  world  Is 
everything — this  is  the  contradictory  and 
tireless  cry  of  oxir  century.  At  the  very 
moment  that  one  chooses  to  share,  to  enter 
into,  to  lose  himself  in  his  own  time — then 
be  asserts  his  own  individuality  and  turns 
away  from  his  time. 

And  so.  If  we  learn  to  rightly  value  things, 
then  we  shall  be  free  of  them  and  no  longer 
etvalaved  by  them.  If  we  learn  to  see  them 
•■  they  really  are — possessing  a  dignity  of 
their  own — then  we  can  accept  or  reject 
without  breaking  or  sliding  below  them. 
Things  will  be  things,  and  not  the  over- 
whelming monsters  so  many  have  found 
them.  And  when  things  become  Just  things 
with  their  own  identity  and  holiness,  then 
man  can  move  freely  and  simply  and  once 
again  discover  his  own  texture  and  magni- 
tude. 

If  we  can  stand  in  the  (vesenoe  of  things. 
no  matter  how  powerful,  full  of  light  and 
not  let  than  put  us  into  darkness  and  let 
them  make  us  n>ore  human  and  XK>t  de- 
buman.  then  the  children  ot  the  next  genera- 
tlOQ  wont  echo  the  words  of  Andy  Warhol, 
today's  top  pop-op  artist:  "Russia  wants 
everyone  to  think  alike — they're  doing  it  un- 
der communism.  I  want  everyone  to  think 
alike.  It's  happening  here  all  by  Itself  with- 
out being  under  a  strict  government.  Every- 
body looks  alike  and  acts  alike:  we're  getting 
more  and  more  that  way.  I  think  everybody 
should  be  a  machine.  I  think  everybody 
ahould  like  everybody.  Pop  art  Is  liking 
things.  Liking  things  Is  like  a  machine  lie- 
cause  you  do  the  same  thing  every  time. 
Tou  do  it  over  and  over  again." 

And  they  won't  sing  songs  like  this,  the 
most  popular  song  in  our  country  tot  the 
past  3  months: 

"He^    a    real    nowhereman.    sitting    In    his 

nowhere  land. 
Making  nowhere  plans  for  nobody— 
Doesnt  have  a  point  of  view. 
Knows  not  where  he's  going  to.** 


^ 
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A  seeing  of  things  ••  holy  wUl  not  b«  Ui« 

wfiuie  cure    b  .».  It  win  make  a  start. 


PRESERVATION    OF   REDWOODS    IN 

CAUyORNIA 

Mr  EDMONTDeON  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unarumo'os  con.se r.t  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Mr  Hansen  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  a:,  'ma  point  In  the 
Ricx)RD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPR.AKER  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  the  persons  who  ha«  been  vocal 
In  my  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
the  redwood.s  in  California,  I  was  pcu"- 
tlculariy  Inr.prested  In  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Des  Moines  Register  on  this  sub- 
ject I  think  it  points  up  the  concern 
and  diminishing  parochialism  of  the 
Midwest.  Even  though  we  are  located 
2,000  miles  from  these  propooed  national 
park  area^s,  we  do  have  a  sense  of  his- 
toric and  esthetic  beauty.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress  will  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
pressures  of  the  big  lumber  interests  and 
wlU  take  the  r.e<-fssary  steps  to  preserve 
these  pncele.sf  ■.^■,•.ders. 

The  edikj.nal  said  In  part: 

When  Pri-siilent  Johnson  recommended  the 
creaUon  of  a  Redwoods  National  Park  m 
northern  California  recently,  the  proposal 
was  applauded  as  an  Important  victory  for 
conservation  groups  that  have  been  battling 
to  save  some  of  the  remaining  virgin  stands 
of  these  magnificent  trees. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  lumbering  companies  and  some  busi- 
ness c»^anisaUons  In  the  two  California 
counties  In  which  most  of  these  redwood 
stands  are  located  base  their  opposition 
str!r»;7  on  economics.  They  contend  that 
»e;tmg  aside  90.000  acres  of  tlmberland  In 
the  area,  as  the  conservation  groups  recom- 
mend would  destroy  the  economy  of  those 
two  California  counties.  TTiey  argue  that  it 
WTjuld  result  in  the  loss  of  an  annual  payroll 
of  tS  minion  for  the  area  and  a  potential  loss 
of  nearly  that  much  in  tax  revenues  for  the 
State  and  local  govemmenta. 

It  18  their  contention  that  the  recreation 
ne^ds  for  the  area  are  for  facilities  located 
near  the  ppoulatlon  centers  of  California 
and  not  for  large  and  relatively  remote  for- 
ests 

w>  think  they  miss  the  point.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  preserve  a  bit  of  nature  that  Is 
tK.th  spectacular  and  unique  and  which  can- 
not be  replaced  once  It  la  destroyed.  The 
opp<J8!t.ion  arguments.  It  seems  to  us.  are  as 
outdated  and  unreallsUc  as  they  would  be  If 
they  were  being  made  against  the  creation 
of   Yellowstone  or  Yosemite  National  Parks. 


AMERICA  S  NATURAL  HERITAGE 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  cjonsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  JMr.  Sicklxs]  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  arid  include  extraneous  matter 

TY.e  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
Uy  the  rpcjue.it  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  SICKLE.S  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ervation of  Americas  natural  heritage 
ha3  t>ecome  a  matter  of  vlUl  concern  to 
the  Nation  in  recent  years.  This  oon- 
cer:.    wa.s    emphasized    recently    by    the 


President  In  a  message  to  Congress  In 
which  he  stated  proposals  to  Insxire  this 
preservation. 

I  recently  received  a  creed  from  Troop 
205  of  the  Boy  Scouts  In  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  which  I  would  like  to  commend  to 
your  attention.  This  creed  contains  the 
Boy  Scout  Outdoor  Code.  It  Is  simple 
and  basic,  and  could  easily  be  adopted 
by  every  American: 

As  an  American,  I  will  do  my  beet  to — 

Be  clean  in  my  outdoor  manners.  I  will 
treat  the  outdoors  as  a  heritage  to  be  Im- 
proved for  our  greater  enjoyment.  I  will 
keep  my  trash  and  garbage  out  of  America's 
waters,  Selds,  woods,  and  roadways. 

Be  careful  with  tire.  I  will  prevent  wild- 
fire. I  will  build  my  fire  in  a  sale  place  and 
be  sure  It  is  out  before  I  leave. 

Be  considerate  In  the  outdoors.  I  will  treat 
public  and  private  property  with  respect.  I 
wUl  remember  that  use  of  the  outdoors  is  a 
privilege  I  can  lose  by  abuse. 

Be  conservation  minded.  I  will  learn  how 
to  practice  good  conservation  of  soil,  waters, 
forests,  minerals,  grasslands,  and  wildlife; 
and  I  will  urge  others  to  do  the  same.  I  will 
use  sportsmanlike  methods  In  all  my  outdoor 
activities. 


PRESIDENTS  SKILL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  thai  the  gentle- 
man from  Teiuiessee  [Mr.  Andkrson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geiitleman  tram 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  opirUon  of  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  that  President  Johnson 
produced  a  masterpiece  In  his  policy 
statement  regarding  NATO  and  the  de- 
structive tactics  of  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  of  Prance. 


By  stressing  unity — 

The  newspaper  points  out — 
the  President  has  done  much  to  assure  that 
the  remaining  NATO  nations  will  draw  closer 
together   to  form   an   effective  defense  unit 
without  Mr.  de  OauUe. 

The  paper  adds: 

The  President's  stand  undoubtedly  will 
not  be  lost  on  the  French  people.  Nor  will 
his  calm  reajnrmatlon  of  NATO  principles 
and  his  patient  determination  to  guarantee 
Western  Europe's  defense  be  lost  upon  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

I  am  convinced  the  editorial  in  full  will 
be  of  much  Interest,  amd  I  insert  It  in  the 
Record : 

I  From  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean, 

Uar.  24.  1966) 
Paasisnrr  Shows  Bxnx  m  Db  OatTixi 

PVOBLKM 

^w  a  man  who  has  been  accused  of  being 
weak  in  foreign  relations.  Mr  Johnson  pro- 
duoed  a  masterpiece  yesterday  In  his  p>ollcy 
statement  regarding  NATO  and  the  destruc- 
Uve  tacOcs  at  French  President  de  Gaulle. 

In«tead  of  reacting  harshly  and  critically 
to  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  decision  to  pull  France 
out  o€  NATO  and  force  American  troops  out 
of  the  country.  President  Johnson  took  the 
attitude  of  a  scoutmaster  dealing  with  a 
wayward  Cub. 

The  other  West  European  nations  will 
continue  to  mold  NATO  into  an  effective  for- 


tress of  defense,  ttxt  Prestdent  said.  Any 
member  may  leave  the  fold  at  any  time  he 
chooses,  but  the  door  will  remain  open  for 
him  to  return,  and  it  was  the  Presidents 
hope  tbat  no  member  would  long  remain 
withdrawn  from  the  mutual  affairs  and 
obligations  of  the  alliance. 

"A  place  of  respect  and  re^x>nsibUity  will 
await  any  ally  who  decides  to  return  to  the 
oocrunon  task."  Mr.  John«xi  said. 

Although  liandllng  Mr.  de  Gaulle  gen.Uy— 
and  not  by  name — the  President  warned 
that  withdrawal  of  a  member  nation  could 
erode  the  effectiveness  of  NATO  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  other  nations. 

"The  mightiest  arsenal  in  the  world,"  he 
said.  "WlU  deter  no  aggressor  who  knows  his 
victims  are  too  divided  to  decide  and  too 
unready  to  respond.  Collective  action 
through  NATO  is  the  best  assurance  that  war 
will  be  deterred  in  the  Atlantic  world." 

Referring  to  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  arguments 
that  NATO  has  ouUlved  its  usefulness,  Mr 
Johnson  conceded  that  NATO  should  adapt 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times.  "But  we 
believe  Just  as  firmly."  he  said,  "that  such 
change  must  be  wrought  by  the  membo' 
nations  working  with  one  another  within  the 
Alliance." 

Mr.  Johnson  then  hinted  subtly  of  past 
disasters  that  have  befallen  Western  Europe 
because  of  the  failure  to  unite  in  common 
defense. 

"ConsiUtatlon.  not  Isolation  U  the  root  to 
reform."  said  the  President.  "We  must  not 
forget  in  success  and  abundance  the  lessons 
we  learned  in  danger  and  isolation:  That 
whatever  the  Issue,  we  share  one  o<Mnmon 
danger — division — and   one   safety — unity." 

Many  Americans  have  been  greatly  dis- 
pleased by  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  efforts  to  reverse 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
17  years  of  NATO's  existence  and  by  his  ap- 
parent blindness  to  the  lessons  of  history. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  sentiment  favor- 
ing a  reaction  somewhat  stronger  than  that 
which  the  President  delivered. 

Nothing  could  be  gained  by  reacUng  in 
kind  to  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  hosUlity.  even 
though  It  is  unlikely  he  will  ever  be  led 
back  through  the  op^n  door. 

By  stressing  unity,  however,  the  President 
has  done  much  to  assiu-e  that  the  remaining 
NATO  naUons  will  draw  closer  together  to 
form  an  effective  defense  unit  without  Mr, 
de  Gaulle.  And  by  keeping  the  door  ajar. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  made  it  easier  for  Prance 
to  reenter  the  alliance  after  Mr.  de  Gaulle 
is  gone. 

The  President's  stand  undoubtedly  will 
not  be  lost  on  the  French  people.  Nor  will 
his  calm  reaffirmation  of  NATO  principles 
and  his  patient  determlnaUon  to  guarantee 
Western  Europe's  defense  be  lost  upon  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Mr.  Johnson  clearly 
has  crossed  up  the  critics  of  his  ability  to 
deal  with  political  affairs  at  the  Internation- 
al level. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PRACTICES 
WHAT  HE  PREACHES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  is  a  real- 
ist and  practical  man  who  perhaps  will 
go  down  In  history  as  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents.  Last  week  he  displayed 
strong   leadership  and  a  realistic  view 
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toward  Government  spending  by  order- 
ing Government  agency  heads  to  hold 
down  spending  In  their  areas.  Some  of 
our  recently  passed  welfare  programs 
should  receive  drastic  cuts  and  others 
should  be  killed  or  postponed.  The  need 
for  some  of  them  has  been  lessened  by 
our  low  employment  rate  and  by  the 
manpower  needs  in  combat  and  support- 
ing Industry. 

In  face  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which 
will  cost  us  between  $12  and  $15  billion 
this  year,  and  the  continued  threat  of 
more  inflation,  we  must  cut  out  nonde- 
fense  spending  until  the  crisis  Is  over  In 
southeast  Asia. 

I  am  proud  of  my  President  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  ordering  his  adminis- 
tration ofBcers  to  reduce  spending  and  to 
go  slow  on  worthwhile,  but  costly,  pro- 
grams at  this  Juncture  In  our  Nation's 
history.  I  plan  to  vigorously  Join  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  this  endeavor.  I  include 
a  news  article  from  the  April  2,  1966, 
edition  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Orlando, 
Fla.: 
L£J.   PtTSSTTSS   Drivx   To    Bkducx    Spcndino 

Washihotoh. — ^President  Johnson,  contin- 
uing his  personal  campaign  to  reduce  non- 
essential public  and  private  spending  as  an 
anti-lnflatlon  measure,  Friday  directed  the 
Cabinet  to  try  to  make  more  than  91  billion 
in  Federal  spending  cuts  in  the  next  3 
monttis. 

The  President  met  with  tbe  Cabinet  and 
agency  heads  to  discuss  ways  of  reducing 
Federal  spending  programs  to  check  Infla- 
tion and  trim  the  rising  deficit  in  the  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  fiscal  1964  budget  deficit  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  (6.4  billion,  an  Increase  of  (1.1  bil- 
lion over  the  flg^tire  anticipated  when  the 
budget  was  submitted  to  Congress  IS  months 
ago.  Tlie  increase  Is  largely  the  result  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Robert  H.  Fleming,  deputy  White  Hotise 
press  secretary,  reported  that  the  President 
urged  department  and  agency  heads  to  cut 
spending  In  every  way  possible  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  deficit  down  to  the  original  (6.3 
bllUon  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  on 
June  30. 

Fleming  said  Johnson  did  not  prescribe 
specific  spending  ceilings  or  amounts  be 
wanted  cut  from  the  budget,  but  told  the 
department  and  agency  chiefs  to  follow  the 
general  guideline  of  "do  what  la  necessary 
and  not  what  is  desirable." 

Johnson  ordered  his  Cabinet  and  Inde- 
pendent agency  administrator  to  bring  to 
the  meeting  reports  on  p>otentlal  spending 
cuts  or  deferments.  Fleming  said  several 
officials  reported  to  the  President  on  poesi- 
blUties  for  trimming  their  (banned  s{>ending 
or  postponing  such  capital  outlays  as  con- 
struction projects. 

Fleming  also  said  the  President  warned 
department  and  agency  heads  to  be  extra 
careful  to  avoid  the  practice  known  as  June 
buying.  Johnson  was  referring  to  the  prac- 
tice of  increasing  spending,  whether  neces- 
sary or  not.  in  June  as  the  fiscal  year  is 
ending  to  get  rid  of  unspent  funds  so  they 
will  not  have  to  be  tuimwl  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  President  has  been  hinting  for  sev- 
eral days  that  an  Income  tax  boost  might 
be  necessary  if  inflation  Is  not  brotight  under 
control.  He  has  undertaken  a  personal  cam- 
paign to  trim  Federal  expenditures  and  per- 
•uade  btislness,  lai>or.  and  consumers  to  join 
his  anti-inflation  drive  by  keeping  prices  and 
^ages  in  Una  and  avoiding  unnecessary 
'pending. 


ANTIMISSILE  AND  CIVILIAN  SHEL- 
TER PROGRAM  NEEDED  NOW  FOR 
DEFENSE  OP  OUR  COUNTRY  AND 

ITS  SURVIVAL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  may 
eztoid  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pri- 
ority program  for  the  defense  of  our  Na- 
tioQ,  a  large  one,  which  has  been  over- 
looked in  recent  years  must  now  get  some 
concrete  consideration  from  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  our  defense. 

I  refer  to  the  antimissile  and  civilian 
defense  shelter  program.  It  Is  really  a 
Joint  program,  each  part  supporting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  other.  Many  people 
seem  to  feel  that  the  proposed  fall-out 
program  is  Just  a  be  kind  to  people  pro- 
gram. In  fact  It  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  let  our  Nation  survive  program.  This 
total  and  Joint  program  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  support  and  call  vital. 

A  reason  why  antimissile  weaponry  Is 
tied  to  fall-out  shelters  is  that  knocking 
down  incoming  weapons  where  fall-out 
shelters  exist  will,  in  fact,  greatly  pre- 
vent loss  of  life  and  enhance  retaliatory 
measures.  Its  presence  lets  the  enemy 
kiiow  we  would  in  fact  be  able  to  re- 
taliate; and  we  could  do  so  effectively 
if  the  whole  joint  program  Is  accepted. 
In  the  absence  of  the  shelters  our  ability 
to  retaliate  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
President  Johnson  has  made  a  strong 
move  to  cut  nonessential  spending  in  the 
Government,  and  now  is  the  time  to  en- 
act legislation  providing  for  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  against  nuclear  attack. 
The  absence  of  such  a  program  en- 
dangers our  coimtry's  siirvlval.  I  re- 
peat that  It  is  not  Just  a  be  kind  to  peo- 
ple program.    Par  from  it. 

The  Russians  are  now  In  the  process 
of  establishing  such  a  progreun,  and  we 
should  not  delay  our  efforts.  I  have 
Introduced  and  supported  legislation  to 
establish  a  civilian  defense  shelter  pro- 
gram for  the  last  several  years,  and  now 
my  bill,  H.H.  281,  Is  pendirig  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  accomplish  this 
Important  project.  The  Defense  experts 
in  our  Government  are  solidly  behind  the 
shelter  program  and  I  know  we  need  to 
do  something  about  it  now. 

I  Include  In  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD  an  editorial  from  the  Orlando,  Pla., 
Sentinel  of  April  2,  1966,  calling  for  a 
real  defense  against  a  nuclear  attack, 
including  anti-missile  and  civilian  shel- 
ter programs.  In  the  absence  of  this  our 
retaliatory  power  is  greatly  lessened. 
When  It  Is  accomplished  we  will  cease  to 
invite  a  sneak  attack;  or  any  attack  for 
that  matter. 

Unttkd  Statcs:  No  Ddtmss  Against  Mibsilu 
Two  Americans  out  of  three  believe  the 
UtUted  States  has  a  defense  against  nuclear 
missiles,  according  to  opinion  polls,  and  the 
grim  fact  is  that  the  citizens  of  this  great 
country  are  at  this  very  moment  utterly  de- 


fenseless against  Russia's  mammoth  mlsaives 
of  desolation  wtiich  could  come  sooming  in 
at  30  times  the  speed  of  sound. 

The  fact  is.  too.  that  this  country  could 
provide  Its  nearly  200  million  people  with  a 
fair  amount  of  protection  through  an  anti- 
missile missile  defense  system,  if  the  Nation 
were  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  something 
like  (30  bUlion. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  defense  ex- 
perts in  the  Congress  and  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices are  urging  an  immediate  start  on  pro- 
duction of  the  Nlke-X  antlballistic  missile 
(ABM)  system  which  would  require  6  years 
or  more  to  complete. 

The  Nlke-X,  a  complete  weapons  system 
concept,  makes  use  of  the  Nike-Zeus  and 
the  new  lightning-fast  and  efficient  Sprint 
missile  develojjed  here  in  Orlando  by  the 
Martin  Co.  These  two  solid  propellant  mis- 
siles would  be  backed  up  by  powerful  radar 
and  near-instantaneous  computers. 

Those  who  would  proceed  at  once  with 
the  construction  of  the  Nike-X  missile  de- 
fense system  would  also  start  at  once  with 
construction  of  a  giant  civilian  bomb-shelter 
program  to  protect  our  citizens  from  the  in- 
evitable nuclear  fallout  from  our  own  de- 
fense missiles  as  well  as  from  the  attacking 
missiles  which  would  be  hit  and  exploded 
before  they  reach  their  targets. 

The  Urated  States  has  not  been  asleep  or 
negligent  in  developing  an  antimissile  sys- 
tem. Work  on  the  hlgfaJy  complex  problem  of 
intercepting  Incoming  missiles  baa  been  go- 
ing on  for  10  years.  And  the  Russians  are 
known  to  be  working  on  the  problem  too. 

I>efenae  Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara  and 
his  civilian  experts  believe  we  have  one  more 
year  to  work  on  research  and  development 
before  we  freeze  the  plans  and  start  produc- 
tion. The  timing  is  t>oth  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous. It  could  be  that  we  will  wait  too 
long  to  start  production,  and  on  the  other 
band  we  could  start  too  soon  and  find  tiiat 
our  (30  billion  defense  system  is  obsolete 
and  relatively  worthless  before  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

Of  course  this  country  does  have  protec- 
tion in  Its  devastating  strike-back  capability, 
with  Its  giant  nuclear-tipped  missiles  se- 
curely ensconced  in  underground  silos  and 
standing  at  the  ready  in  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines. The  Defense  Department  relies 
heavily  on  our  deterrent  striking  force  for 
safety  while  pushing  for  the  ultimate  in  an 
antinUssUe  missile  system. 

But  the  Rtisslana  may  beat  us  to  an  In- 
being  missile  defense  system,  and  then  our 
strike-back  threat  would  have  less  deterrent 
value,  and  the  Red  Chinese  may  have  a 
long-range  missile  before  we  get  our  de- 
fenses ready.  Pelting  may  not  be  easily  de- 
terred by  our  deadly  missiles. 

What  to  do  and  whan  to  do  it  are  awe- 
some decisions  which  Mr.  McNamara  and 
the  President  must  make,  baaed  on  their  own 
best  information  and  calculations. 

It  is  true  perhaps  that  public  opinion 
would  force  immediate  construction  of  the 
Nlke-X  system,  if  the  people  realized  fully 
that  we  now  have  no  antimissile  defense 
system.  This  could  be  good  and  it  could  be 
not  so  good. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1946— 
A  LANDMARK  IN  AMERICAN  ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rec<»d  and  Include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


loob 
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Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  U 
often  said  that  a  great  man  is  rarely 
fu;;y  recotntzod  or  appreciated  In  hla 
own  tlmp  I  would  not  presume  to 
judgp  the  validity  of  this  remark. 
But  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
importance  of  certain  events  is  often 
va?ue  and  uncertain  when  they  occur 
and  that  their  true  Import  does  not  be- 
come fully  realized  until  years  later.  To 
a  considerable  extent  this  Is  true  of  the 
Employmer.t  Act  of  1946,  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  xhich  was  celebrated  with 
many  speeches  and  a  festive  dinner  here 
in  Washington  m  February  of  this  year. 
How  different  when  the  bill  was  being 
conceived  and  pa.'^.^d. 

The  orl(?in.<i  of  the  bill  coincided,  of 
course  ^ith  t.^.e  closing  months  of  World 
War  11  TViis  was  a  time  when  forward- 
looking  statesmen,  businessmen,  cmd  la- 
bor leaders  were  becoming  very  much 
concerned  with  the  outlook  for  the  Na- 
tion aiter  the  expected  victory  over  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  The  prospect  of  vic- 
tory was  already  bright  during  1944  and 
many  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Ck»vernment  and  private  life  began  turn- 
ing their  thouKhLs  to  ptrace  and  the  read- 
justments that  would  be  needed  at  tiiat 
time  Wltli  few  exceptions,  there  was 
great  concern  about  potentially  over- 
whelming. ;f  not  highly  dangerous,  im- 
empIo>-me:U  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period  The  prospect  of  a  demobilization 
of  mlillorks  out  of  the  armed  services 
without  engendering  maaaive  unemploy- 
ment .seemed  incredibly  remote.  It  was 
in  thl."?  atmcsphere  that  a  small  group  of 
men,  In  and  out  of  Congres.**.  became  con- 
vinced that  It  was  the  responsibility  of 
th^e  Federal  Government  to  make  sure 
that  no  such  intolerable  unemployment 
should  occur  Ttie  postwar  recession 
after  World  War  I  and  above  all  the 
paralyalni?  unemployment  of  the  1930's 
were  vivid  i.n  the  memory  of  these  men. 

This  view  of  tiie  responsibility  of  the 
Government  was  alr^dy  reflected  in 
President  Pranklln  Rooeevelt's  January 
1944  .'State  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congre-^s  m  which  he  outlined  an  eco- 
nomic bill  of  Hghts.  the  first  point  of 
which  was  "the  right  of  a  useful  and 
remunerative  Job  in  the  Industry,  or 
or  .shops  or  farms  of  the  Nation."  It 
was  ampiif.ed  by  Senator  James  Murray 
and  Uien  Senator  Harry  Tniman,  who 
in  their  subcommittee  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  en- 
titled ■  I^egl-slation  for  Reconversion  and 
Full  Employment."  wrote,  on  December 
18.  1M4; 

The  right  to  a  Job  Is  not  self-enforclble 
It  can  be  translated  into  reality  only  ttirougb 
the  Joint  action  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try— business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  all 
group* — a<rting  through  the  metUmn  of  ttetr 
duly  elected  Oovemment.  In  short,  the  so- 
called  right  to  a  Job  Is  a  meaningless  figure 
of  speech  unless  our  Oovemment  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  expansion  of  our  peace- 
tune  economy  so  that  it  wUl  be  capable  of 
EMurlng  full  employment. 

T  do  not  Intend  here  to  go  into  the 
extended  legislative  history  of  this  bill 

from  1944  tHl  Its  passage  and  signature 
by  President  Truman  on  February  20, 
1946.  For  those  Interested  In  this  ac- 
tually fascinating  legislative  process,  I 


would  com.mend  the  flrst-cUss  study  by 
St^hen  K.  Bailey,  "Congress  Makes  a 
Law,  the  Story  Behind  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946."  SufBce  it  to  say  that  in 
the  legislative  process,  the  modifications 
In  language,  generally  in  terms  of  put- 
ting Ooverrunent  commitments  in  more 
general  and  less  specific  terms,  made 
many  of  the  original  backers  of  the  bill 
pessimistic  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
measure  as  finally  enacted.  Just  taking 
the  phrase  "full  employment"  out  of  the 
bill  seemed  symptomatic  of  emasculation 
generally.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  those  who  considered  even  this  bill 
as  It  passed  a  serious  threat  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  amd  their  way  of  life.  "Hius 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  June 
14,  1946,  called  this  biU  "perhaps  the 
most  serious  threat  to  free  enterprise  and 
democracy  with  which  the  country  has 
been  confronted  in  the  170  years  of  Its 
existence." 

In  general,  however.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that,  at  the  actual  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  bill,  there  was  remarkably  little 
Interest  in  it.  Controversy  as  to  the 
continuation  or  abandonment  of  price 
and  wage  controls  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  to  a  far  greater  degree. 
Editorial  comment  on  the  bill  Itself  after 
It  was  signed  was  scanty.  But  as  the 
machinery  established  by  the  bill,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, began  to  function,  the  importance 
of  this  economic  Magna  Carta  became 
more  and  more  widely  recognized. 

Some  notice  was  taken  of  the  act  in 
1956,  its  10th  anniversary,  particularly 
in  an  anniversary  volume  Issued  by  the 
National  Planning  Association  entitled, 
"The  Employment  Act,  Past  and  Future, 
a  10th  Anniversary  Symposium."  Even 
more  notice  was  taken  this  year  as  I 
mentioned  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  note  a  few  of 
the  comments  made  about  the  act  10 
years  ago,  and  this  year,  and  see  how 
the  perspective  of  the  years  has  brought 
about  a  change  in  our  appreciation  of 
this  basic  statute. 

The  iOth  anniversary  volume  clearly 
demonstrates  the  bipartisan  support  of 
the  Employment  Act.  At  that  date  Pres- 
ident Eysenhower  wrote: 

It  (the  Employment  Act  of  1»4«1  rightly 
establishes  as  the  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Ooycrnment  the  promotion  of 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  It  rightly  enjoins  us,  fur- 
thermore, to  pursue  these  goals  by  means 
that  will  foster  and  promote  free  comp>etitlTe 
enterprise  and  the  general  welfare.  That  Is 
a  charter  to  which  all  Americans  can  whole- 
heartedly subscribe. 

And  on  the  same  occasion,  former 
President  Truman  wrote : 

There  Is  almost  no  other  piece  of  domestic 
leglslauon  enacted  while  I  was  President  to 
which  I  would  attach  equal  significance. 
This  legislation  proclaimed  a  new  responsi- 
bility of  Oovemment:  namely,  the  promotion 
of  conditions  for  eniployment  opportunities 
for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work. 
The  act  was  not  only  a  milestone  in  the 
development  of  modern  democraUc  govern- 
ment, but  also  It  had  a  deep  and,  I  believe, 
wholesome  Influence  on  the  private  economy. 
Businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  consumers 
can  now  plan  their  activities  with  confidence 
tliat  the  Oovemment  will  take  action  If  a 


major   downswing   or   Inflationary   pressure 
should  develop. 

A  survey  of  leaders  of  business,  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  the  professions  made 
by  the  National  Plaiming  Association  in 
1956  showed  that  most  of  them  were  quite 
well  satisfied  with  the  act.  Some  felt 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
should  confer  more  frequently  and  regu- 
larly with  various  economic  and  political 
groups.  The  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion itself  suggested,  first,  that  each  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,  called 
for  by  the  Employment  Act,  should  in- 
clude long-range  projections  of  a  full 
emplo3rment  economy,  wlUi  possible  al- 
ternatives; second,  that  the  interrelation- 
ship between  the  budget  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  should  be  improved;  and, 
third  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  should  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  the  overall  examination 
of  the  budget  and  related  Government 
economic  programs. 

What  changes  can  we  discern  when  we 
come  .up  to  the  present,  celebrating  20, 
instead  of  10,  years  of  the  Employment 
Act?  It  Is  probably  not  farfetched  to 
say  that  the  act  is  more  than  twice  as 
firmly  entrenched  in  American  law  and 
in  American  economic  thinking  than  it 
was  10  years  ago.  E>uring  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  has  played  a 
more  vigorous  and  positive  role  than  ever 
before.  The  success  of  the  tax  cuts  of 
1964  and  1965  in  revitalizing  the  econ- 
omy, tax  cuts  which  were  urged  upon  the 
President  by  the  Council,  even  in  the 
face  of  immediate  budget  deficits,  did 
more  than  anything  else,  I  believe,  to 
convince  the  American  public  of  the  use- 
fulness and  beneficence  of  this  law. 

The  latest  decade,  and  probably  espe- 
cially the  very  most  recent  time,  have 
accentuated  certain  problems  which  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  their  eco- 
nomic advisers  have  had  to  deal  with 
within  the  framework  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act.  One  Is  the  need  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  Intenuitional  balance  of 
payments  while  pursuing  the  objectives 
of  high-level  employment  and  economic 
growth.  A  second  Is  making  sound  ad- 
justments to  the  rapid  changes  In  tech- 
nology, especially  as  related  to  automa- 
tion, which  have  had  a  sharp  Impact  on 
various  kinds  of  employment.  A  third 
Is  integrating  the  goals  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act,  "maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power,"  with 
such  other  goals  as  combating  poverty, 
improving  the  lot  of  racial  minorities, 
clean  adr  and  water,  and  a  healthier 
physical  and  social  environment.  Fi- 
nally, the  problem  of  maintaining  stable 
prices  at  high  levels  of  business  activity 
has  become  perhaps  the  most  urgent  eco- 
nomic problem  of  the  moment. 

More  than  ever,  these  developments 
suggest  the  need  for  greater  flexibility 
and  speed  in  the  policy  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  As  Walter 
Heller,  chah-man  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  from  early  1961  to  1964, 
stated  at  the  20th  anniversary  sym- 
poslimi: 

Flexibility  of  mind,  approach,  and  pro- 
gram are  vital  to  the  employment  act's  sue- 
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cess  In  a  world  of  change  and  uncertainty. 
This  requires  willingness  to  shift  or  reverse 
gears,  both  In  the  basic  direction  of  poUcy 
and  in  its  fiscal -monetary,  tax  expenditure, 
consumption-investment  and  domestic-in- 
ternational emphasis.  Doctrinaire  adher- 
ence to  consumpUon  stimulus  In  the  past  5 
years  would  have  poorly  served  our  objectives 
of  high  growth,  price  stability,  and  interna- 
tional competitiveness.  Doctrinaire  adher- 
ence to  Investment  stimulus  today  would 
poorly  serve  ova  current  needs  for  price  sta- 
bility and  our  futxu-e  needs  for  full  employ- 
ment. Flexibility  of  program  calls  for  readi- 
ness to  move  taxes  up  as  inflation  pressures 
mount  and  down  as  demand  ebbs,  to  tighten 
or  loosen  money  as  needed,  or  to  shift  be- 
tween monetary  and  fiscal,  general  and  selec- 
tive measures  In  response  to  changes  In  the 
structure  of  our  economic  problem.  And  It 
calls  for  speed. 

In  closing,  may  I  add  a  personal  note. 
I  was  proud  to  be  serving  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  whrai  the  Employ- 
ment Act  became  law  and  am  proud  to 
be  in  the  Congress  now,  able  to  testify 
as  to  its  Importance  and  effectiveness.  I 
was  glad  to  give  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  act  as  it  was  being  considered 
in  1945  and  passed  in  1946.  I  recognized 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  this  is  a  vital 
and  basic  piece  of  legislation,  a  comer- 
stone  in  American  political  economy.  I 
also  recognize  that  it  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  such  legislation  as  that  pro- 
viding for  elimination  of  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  age,  sex,  or 
race,  legislation  which  I  have  vigorously 
sponsored  during  my  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  must  attack  the  problem  of 
lack  of  adequate  employment  opportu- 
nity In  whatever  guise  that  problem  pre- 
sents itself.  We  cannot  waste  the  most 
valuable  of  all  resources,  the  human  re- 
source. But  with  vigor  and  foresight 
we  can  continue  to  do  everything  possible 
to  create  and  maintain  the  employment 
opportunities  which  are  necessary  for  a 
healthy  and  growing  economy.  And  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  is  a  fitting  bea- 
con to  light  our  way  along  this  course. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
MONTH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  FVjcarty]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  observance,  National  Social  Workers 
Month,  now  taking  place  in  various  ways 
throughout  the  country  during  March 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Woiicers  and  Its  167 
chapters  covering  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  observance  has  particular  im- 
portance this  yecu-  because  it  is  being 
used  to  bring  home  to  the  pubUc  the 
critical  manpower  shortage  in  social 
work— and  the  bottleneck  existing  in  the 
available  educational  facilities  for  train- 
lh«  of  social  workers.  This  is  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  concern  not  only  to  over- 
worked social  workers  but  to  practically 
every  pubUc  and  voluntary  health  and 
welfare  agency  In  the  country,  and  there- 
fore, every  citizen  who  wants  to  Uve  in  a 


community   that   is   res^xnsive   to   the 
needs  of  people. 

The  new  report  of  the  task  force  on 
social  work  education  and  manpower. 
Just  being  issued,  estimates  that  by  1970, 
Just  4  years  from  now,  the  public  agencies 
and  services  in  this  country  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare  will  require 
100,000  new  professional  social  workers. 
There  are  less  than  50.000  In  that  rank 
today  and  the  country's  60  accredited 
graduate  schools  of  social  work,  at  capac- 
ity load,  are  presently  able  to  turn  out 
only  3.000  more  each  year.  The  pro- 
spective famine  in  social  work  manpower 
promises  to  be  equally  great  in  Impact, 
if  not  in  numbers,  amcmg  the  voluntary 
agencies  whose  services  are  eqtially  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  our  commtmlties. 

Why  does  that  rising  famine  In  social 
work  manpower  exist?  Partly  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  still  a  growing  coimtry  with 
daily  thousands  of  new  heads  to  be 
coimted — particularly  among  the  old 
and  the  yoimg — two  groups  heavily  re- 
quiring social  services.  It  is  also  be- 
cause you,  and  I,  and  other  members  of 
this  Congress  have  followed  the  lead  of 
our  President,  and  moimted  from  year 
to  year  new  programs  dictated  by  our 
awareness  of  the  social  and  personal 
needs  of  our  people  and  the  devEistating 
health  and  social  problems  which  poison 
our  society.  I  have  particular  pride  in 
the  part  I  could  play  in  expanding  re- 
search, facilities  and  services  in  relation 
to  mental  retardation  and  mental  health 
and  in  the  enactment  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation and  Commimlty  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act.  But  we  are  all  proud  of 
the  steps  taken  thus  far  in  attacking 
poverty,  in  providing  medical  care  for 
the  aging  under  social  security,  in  our 
child  health  programs,  in  strengthen- 
ing our  schools  and  colleges,  in  stimulat- 
ing the  buUdlng  of  new  hospitals  and 
health  facilities,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
grams which  represent  our  determina- 
tion to  achieve  a  better  society,  and 
hopefully  the  Great  Society. 

In  enacting  such  measures  we  have 
usually  been  quite  aware  that  they  could 
not  succeed  without  the  skills  and  serv- 
ices of  trained  persormel.  Therefore,  we 
voted  the  higher  education  bill.  We  en- 
acted the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  to  aid  the  con:struc- 
tlon  and  rehabilitation  of  schools  that 
train  physicians,  dentists.  optc«netrists, 
pharmacists  and  podiatrists.  We  have 
voted  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  nursing  education. 

We  also  provided  $3.5  million  in  grants 
to  schools  of  social  work  last  year  to  train 
some  of  the  21.000  child  welfare  workers 
who  will  be  needed  by  1970.  We  have 
enabled  more  social  workers  to  get  train- 
ing through  grants  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  But  overall,  we 
have  not  faced  up  to  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  social  work  education.  To  meet 
the  social  work  manpower  shortage,  there 
is  critical  need  for  assistance  in  expand- 
ing the  btilldlngs  and  faculty  for  gradu- 
ate schools.  There  is  need  for  extending 
training  for  social  welfare  manpower 
down  into  the  undergraduate  level  and 
for  exiMinsion  of  training  programs 
within  public  agency  settings. 


When  President  Johnson  returned 
from  Honolulu,  he  was  quoted  in  Time 
magazine  as  saying : 

For  a  President  of  the  tlnlted  States,  no 
matter  what  his  name,  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss the  nuts  and  bolts  of  reform.  Just  like 
a  social  workw  m  Chicago,  is  \inprecedented. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  unless  social  work  educa- 
tion in  this  country  is  given  the  as- 
sistance it  needs,  Chicago,  and  every 
other  city,  is  going  to  be  desperately 
lacking  In  social  workers  to  bring  neigh- 
borhood leaders  together  to  reform  their 
environment,  to  provide  for  hcmieless, 
neglected,  or  abused  children,  to  work 
with  groups  of  unmotivated  young  peo- 
ple, to  assist  retired  people  to  work  out 
their  financial  problems  and  a  different 
way  of  living,  to  make  up  the  professional 
team  in  the  community  mental  health 
center,  to  help  strengthen  family  Ufe. 

The  proof  that  social  workers  are 
needed  is  in  the  demand  for  their  skills 
in  the  wide  variety  of  programs  and 
services  where  they  are  now  operating. 
In  thousands  of  agencies  the  search  for 
qualified  social  work  personnel  is  at  con- 
stant fever  pitch  and  the  turnover  of 
workers,  pirated  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other, represents  a  serious  waste  of  funds 
and  effort. 

I  would  urge  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress look  into  the  social  work  manpower 
and  education  needs  in  their  own  States 
during  this  National  Social  Workers 
Month.  You  will  probably  find  easy 
evidence  that  your  agencies  and  training 
facilities  are  suffering.  Some  States,  like 
my  own,  still  do  not  possess  a  graduate 
school  of  social  work  but  depend  on 
schools  in  other  States  to  supply  their 
professional  social  work  manpower. 

We  shall  wait  to  hear  what  the  ad- 
ministration recommends  for  legislation 
in  view  of  Its  own  task  force  report.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  an  area  in  which  we  can  no 
longer  elect  to  sit  it  out  and  hope  that 
somehow  the  social  workers  the  country 
needs  will  spring  to  life  full  grown  and 
fully  tradned. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Gilbert  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  for  April  4  and  5,  on  account 
of  Jewish  holiday. 

To  Mr.  Fakbstein  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rosenthal),  for  April  4  and  6,  on 
account  of  Jewish  holiday. 

To  Mr.  MtiLTXR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rosenthal),  for  April  4  and  5,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  Jewish  holiday. 

To  Mr.  Ckller  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosEirrHAL).  for  April  4  and  5.  on  ac- 
coimt  of  Jewish  holiday. 

To  Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  oflQcial 
business. 

To  Mr.  Haoan  of  Georgia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Karsten)  .  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord).  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Pltnt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Stephxns),  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 
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To  Mr.  WoLrr  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosKNTHAL),  for  April  4  &nd  5,  on  ac- 
count of  Jewish  holiday. 

To  Mr.  TKNZxa  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
RosKNTHAL) ,  foT  April  4,  5,  and  6,  on  ac- 
count of  Jewish  holiday. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretcfore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Poo. ARTY  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondsi  N),  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

M.-  Feig.han  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmonosow).  for  I  hour,  on  April  5.  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remsirlcs  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CoNCRESsioifAi 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  eranted  to: 

Mrs  SuLLrvAN  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr  RoNCALio. 

Mr.  Miller. 

The  Tollowlng  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr  Clarenct  J.  Brown,  Jr.)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  PiiLY 

Mr   ORirriN. 

The  following  Members  'at  the  request 
of  Mr  EcM'^'-nsoN)  and  to  include  extra- 
neou."^  rr.a"T 

M:<;    Kfllt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Po\^t:ll. 


SEN.^TF   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  biU  of  the  Senate  of 

trie  following  title: 

S.  Ii04.  An  *ct  to  promote  tb«  observance 
of  a  uniform  system  of  time  throughout  the 
United  States 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

M'  BCRLESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
traly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  3349  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  tBe  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force; 

H.R  7723  An  met  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hardwoods:  and 

H  R  8«47  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Troubadours  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  iftai  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  4  oclock  and  38  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
H(  uLse  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day .\pnl  5.  1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

aasa.  a  letter  from  the  president,  Olrl 
Scouts  or  the  United  Staites  of  America, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Olrl 
Scoats  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
the  Aacal  year  ending  September  30,  1S>66, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
83-272  (H.  Doc.  No.  419);  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  lllxistratlons. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Advisory  CouncU  on  State  Departments  of 
Education,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  80-10;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  operations  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
15;  to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Education  and 
I.iabor. 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  audits  of  Government  Services,  Inc., 
and  of  Its  employee  retirement  and  benefit 
trust  fund  and  supplemental  pension  plan 
for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1966;  to  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations. 

2a«6.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  retxirt  on  the  activ- 
ities of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations  to 
the  Charles  R.  Robertson  Ugnlte  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Grand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar  year  1996. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  82  Stat.  85;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp..  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  corporation  for  the  year 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  NaturallEatlon  Service, 
VS.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the 
authority  contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
aliens  covered,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212(d)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2269.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  NaturallEatlon  Service, 
UJ3.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  ac- 
cording the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  classi- 
fication under  the  act,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2270.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  UJ3. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  - 
(28)  (I)  (U)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2272.  A  letter  frtun  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  tranamittlng  a  report  of  claims  paid 


by  the  Department  of  Labor  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  28,  section  2873,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2273.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  part  B  of  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  so  as  to  extend  through 
May  31,  1966,  the  initial  period  for  enrolling 
under  the  program  of  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  31, 
1966,  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
AprU  1.  1966: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7406.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  third 
powerplant  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project,  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  wltliout  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1409).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRISON:  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  14122.  A  bill  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  1410) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  31, 
1966,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  2, 1966: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  BR.  14025.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1960.  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
1411).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  AprU  4, 1966] 
Mr.  STKED:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
KSL.  14266.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1412).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 

US,.  14240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  local  educs- 
tloiuu  agencies  for  the  education  of  ciUldren 
of  low-income  famUies  In  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  education  of  or- 
phans and  other  children  lacking  parental 
support;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr   BOW* 

H.R.  14241.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  a  Minority 
EcononUc    Council:    to    the    Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON; 

HJl.  14342.  A  blU  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  Proctor 
Reservoir,  Texa«;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  CALLAN: 

H.R.  14243.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  ClvUlan  Aviation  Academy;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 

Hit.  14344.  A  blU  to  make  further  provi- 
sion for  Uie  retirement  of  the  Comptroller 
General;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

HJi.  14246.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29.  1944,  providing  annuities  for  persons  who 
participated  In  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  by  extending  the  class  to  whom 
annuities  may  be  paid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

HJt.  14246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  delayed  birth  oer- 
Uflcates  and  similar  documents  issued  under 
State  law  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  age  for  purposes  of  establishing 
eligibUlty  for  benefits  or  assistance  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  14247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prospective  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD : 

H.R.  14248.  A  bill  to  make  further  provi- 
sion for  the  retirement  of  the  ComptroUer 
General;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatlonjs. 

H.R.  14249.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion nnance  Corporation  and  its  subBldlarles 
to  other  governmental  departments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HJl.  14250.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
OtRce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  14251.  A  blU  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate  the  credit 
for  mvestment  In  certain  depreciable  prop- 
erty; to  the  OoDunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

RJt.  14252.  A  bill  a  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  combat  aloobollsm;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R,  14253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OtttlLL  at  MaMachusetts : 

HR  142S4.  A  biU  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Po«t  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  14265.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  chUdren;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

HJR.  14266.  A  bill  to  provide  a  supple- 
menui  payment  for  Arap&boe  Indians;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  14257.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUes  I,  IV,  X, 
XTV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prohibit  the  Imposition  of  any  durational 
residence  requirement  as  a  condition  of  eli- 
gibility for  aid  or  assistance  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SICRIaBS: 

H.R.  14268.  A    bill     to     dedare    the    Old 
Georgetown  Market  a  historic  landmark  and 
to  require  Its  preservation  and  continued  uae 
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as  a  pubUc  market,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 

H.B.  14259.  A  blU  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  gravesltea  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln,  the  father  and  stepmother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  In  Sblloh  Cemetery.  Coles 
County,  111.,  as  a  national  historic  landmark: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS : 

H.R.  14260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  certain  fees 
being  charged  In  connection  with  projects 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  ( by  request)  : 

H.R.  14261.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  direct 
loans  to  assist  certain  disabled  veterans  to 
acquire  the  specially  adapted  housing  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  that  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

E.R.  14262.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  14263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certam  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14264.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  amount 
which  may  be  paid  on  account  of  the  funeral 
expenses  of  certain  veterans  from  $250  to 
•300;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  14265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Investment  credit  to  property 
used  in  possessions  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  14266.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Offlce  Departments, 
the  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BROTHILL  of  North  Cai-oUna: 

H  R.  14267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  of  certain  lndl\iduals 
from  Induction  under  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  14268.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the 
use  of  an  experiment  and  demonstration 
plant,  practicable  and  economic  means  for 
the  production  by  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry  of  fish  protein  concentrate:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.J.  Res.  1017.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  week  In 
November  of  each  year  as  "American  Art 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.J.  Res.  1018.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  wonaen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  1019.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BUBKE: 

HJ.  Res.  1030.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
vhe  Intent  of  the  Cougreas  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 


fiscal  year  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.J.  Res.  1021.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1022.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HJ.  Res.  1023.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  ApiM'o- 
prlatlons. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res,  1024.  Joint  rescdutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  clarify  Its  provisions  insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  making  of  laws  permit- 
ting the  free  exercise  of  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATBIAS: 

H.J.  Res.  1025.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  "National  UNICEF  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H.J.  Res.  1026.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.J.  Res.  1027.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  which  shall  conduct  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  a  program  depleting 
historical  events  by  paeans  of  son  et  lumldre: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJ.  Res.  1038.    Joint   resolution   to   estab- 
lish  an   Atlantic   Union   delegation;    to   the 
Conmnlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8CH1SLER: 

H.J.  Res.  1029.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
approprlaUons  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 

H.  Res.  810.  Resolution  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  erf  research  and 
development  funds  made  available  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies;  to  the  Onnmlttee  on 
Science  and  AstronauUcs. 


MEMORIAI£ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

439.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  sup- 
porting an  effort  to  Improve  the  status  of  the 
Departnckent  of  State  offlce  dealing  with  Inter- 
national fishery  problems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

440.  Also,  naemorlal  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the  national 
anthem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

441.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  legislation  Increasing  the  monthly 
payments  under  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  to  $200;  to  the  Cc»nmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

442.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  (Tonunonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  legislation  granting  a  10-percent  In- 
crease to  those  who  receive  social  security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

443.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
Federal  school  liuich  program  and  the  Fed- 
eral special  milk  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 
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PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOHJTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
biD.s  ar.d  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  &B  follows: 
By  Mr    ANNUNZIO: 
H  R   14269    A   bill   for   the  reUef  of  Milan 
A-ieica;c     M  tne  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PARBSTKIN: 
H  R   14270    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluaeppe 
Oamblno    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R   14371,  A  blU  fof  the  relief  of  Oheorghe 
St-an    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    JOKLflON: 
H  R   14273.  A    WU    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Fr  1.-1  c euro  Crocenal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr    WrNSH.AIX: 
H  R   14373    A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col. 
Rniiin  ?    AUyne    Army  of  the  United  States 
(retired      '^  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    MORRISON: 
HR   14274    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Pero 
C:bilic.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  POWKLL: 
HR  14278    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivana 
B.jn»o     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HH.  14378.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Oenaro 
CrescenK);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  REDLIN: 
HJl.  14377.  A   bin  for  the  relief  of  Faith 
M.  Lewta  Kochendorfer  and   other*;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  14378.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Carl 
P.  Yee;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.  Con.  Res  624.      Concurrent      reeolutlon 
recognizing  the  services  to  the  United  States 
of   Harrison   Heater;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  petitlona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows; 

3«a  By  the  SPKAKXR:  Petition  of  Sena- 
tor Olen  M.  Stadler.  chairman,  LegUlatlve 
Tax  Study  Committee.  State  of  Oregon,  rel- 
ative to  ftderal  financial  assistance  for 
area*  in  Oregon  affected  by  Federal  actlvl- 


tlee;   to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor. 

363.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  relative  to  television  advertise- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

364.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Btargaret  Vred 
enburg,  Columbus,  Oa.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances  for  Invasion  of  civil  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

366.  By  Mr.  PRICK:  PetlUon  from  State 
of  Illinois  region  8  tourism  council  urging 
the  renaming  of  the  Carlyle  Lake  Reservoir 
as  the  Elden  E.  Hazlet  Reservoir  In  honor  of 
his  tireless  efforts  In  8uppK>rt  of  the  Kaskas- 
kla  development  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

368.  Also,  petition  from  the  East  St.  LouU 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  East  St.  Lovila,  HI., 
urging  the  renaming  of  the  Carlyle  Lake 
Reservoir  as  the  Edon  K.  Hazlet  Beeervoir 
in  honor  of  his  tireless  efforts  In  support  of 
the  Kaakaakla  development  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

367.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Danny 
Walsh  and  others,  Norman  Junior  High 
School,  Croasett.  Ark.,  relative  to  the  num- 
bering of  the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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X  T  E  N  S  i  O  N  S     OF     REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRiFFIv 

;>     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVKS 
Monday.  ApHl  4,  1966 

Mr      ORIPPTN.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

story  of  the  Passover  Is  familiar  to  all 
those  aho  share  the  previous  heritage  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  for  this  historical 
event  Is  a  central  fact  in  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlaxi  heritage. 

When  the  Jews  were  held  in  oppres- 
sion and  subjection  In  Egypt,  they  were 
rescued  and  ied  forth  by  Moses,  under 
divine  guidance  and  protection,  and 
Pharaoh  s  pursuing  soldiers  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sea.  The  Joy  of  thla 
salvation,  the  Joy  of  this  Justice  done  to 
the  oppressor,  and  rescuing  of  the  op- 
pressed. Is  rightly  shared  with  the  re- 
currence of  this  festival — not  only  by  all 
who  share  the  InherlUnce  of  Israel,  but 
by  ail  who  love  freedom  and  hate  injus- 
tice and  persecution.  In  this  historic 
happenings  are  dramatized  the  Ideals  of 
religious  freedom,  of  national  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  unquenchable  human 
passion  for  jusUce.  Such  moral  Ideals 
are  the  shining  glory  of  courage  in  ac- 
tion. The  reliance  upon  divine  provi- 
dence that  characterized  the  first  Pass- 
over should  be  our  reliance  today. 

At  this  sea.si,:-;  .\merlcans  of  all  faiths 
rejoice  with  .■\mei-lcan  Jews  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  feel- 
U\g  keenly  the  central  place  of  this  event 
and  '.Is  memory  in  the  long  history  of  hu- 
.man  frpf^om  We  are  proud  and  glad 
that,  for  century  after  century,  and 
down  to  our  own  time,  the  children  of 
Lvaei  still  rejoices  over  the  freeing  of 
their  naUon.  We  think  today  not  only 
of  that  ancient  story  of  Egypt,  but  of 
the  Nazi  persecutions  In  Europe,  and  of 
the  Joyful  eatabli&hment  of  the  nation 


of  Israel,  as  we  Join  in  the  sone  of  Moses 
and  Miriam  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  It  is  recounted  in  the  book  of  Exodus: 
The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  In  with  his 
chariots  and  with  his  horsemen  Into  the  sea, 
and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of 
the  sea  upon  them;  but  the  children  of 
Israel  went  on  dry  land  In  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and 
all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances.  And  Miriam  an- 
swered them.  Since  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He 
hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  He  thrown  Into  the  sea. 


Sa'ufe  !o  ihr  RfpuhliC  of  Seoefal 


EXTTE^JSIGN  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADA-M  C.  POWELL 

OF    NKW    TOBX 

IN  TBI  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal  are 
observing  their  anniversary  of  national 
Independence.  On  this  great  occasion, 
we  wish  to  extend  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor, 
President  of  Senegal;  and  the  Senegalese 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  His 
Excellency  Ousmane  Soce  EMop. 

Of  the  eight  states  that  were  carved 
out  of  former  French  West  Africa, 
Senegal  has  long  been  considered  the 
best  known.  From  the  early  17th  cen- 
tury, French  shippers  and  merchants 
took  advantage  of  the  superb  location  of 
Dakar  and  established  one  of  the  best 
port  facilities  in  Africa.  In  addition  to 
Dakar,  St.  Louis,  Ruflsque.  and  Ooree 
became  major  trading  facilities.  During 
the  19th  century,  the  French  gradually 
established  their  control  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  which  was  imder 


protectorate  status  until  1920  when  it 
became  a  colony  of  Prance. 

Senegalese  political  experience  and 
sophistication  date  back  prior  to  1871 
when  citizens  of  the  four  "communes"  of 
Dakar,  Ooree,  Ruflsque.  €Uid  St.  Louis 
were  accorded  the  rights  of  French  citi- 
zenship. By  1871  they  were  allowed  to 
elect  a  deputy  to  the  French  Parliament 
and,  at  the  local  levels,  their  own  munici- 
pal offlclads.  Among  all  the  territories  of 
former  French  West  Africa,  they  were 
the  only  ones  given  such  freedoms  until 
colonial  reforms  took  place  after  World 
War  n. 

Despite  occasional  Internal  difflculties 
since  Independence,  Senegal  has  re- 
mained true  to  Its  philosophy  of  pur- 
suing a  form  of  government  based  on 
traditional  African  communal  Institu- 
tions. The  Oovemment  has  left  consid- 
erable room  for  private  enterprise  and 
foreign  investment. 

Though  still  largely  an  agricultural 
coimtry.  Senegal  is  today  the  most 
highly  Industrialized  state  of  the  former 
French  West  African  territories.  There 
Is  a  very  good  chance  that  oil  and  gas 
In  worthwhile  quantities  might  be  dis- 
covered and  thereby  create  an  even 
sounder  basis  for  the  economy.  In  addi- 
tion, the  production  of  phosphates  and 
tuna  has  been  increasingly  bright. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  proud  to  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  Senegal  is  the 
fact  that  from  April  1-24,  1966.  Dakar 
will  host  the  First  World  Festival  of  Ne- 
gro Art.  ParUclpatlng  will  be  repre- 
sentatives from  30  African,  European, 
and  North  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  Idea  for  the  festival  was  con- 
ceived by  President  Senghor  of  Senegal, 
another  indication  of  his  determination 
to  give  Negroes  an  increased  sense  of  ac- 
complishment and  &n  awareness  of  their 
cultural  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  people  of  Senegal 
celebrate  their  Independence  and  host 
the  festival.  I  take  great  pride  In  offer- 
ing them  my  warmest  congratulations 


and  urge  them  to  continue  their  work 
toward  unifying  and  strengthening  their 
country.       

The  17th  ABnivenary  of  NATO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4. 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  17th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

It  was  on  April  4,  1949,  that  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  12  countries — Belgium, 
Canada.  Denmark,  France,  Iceland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States — signed  the  treaty  in 
Washington,  thus  giving  birth  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Subsequently,  3  other  countries  Joined 
the  12  original  signatories:  Greece  and 
Turkey  In  1952,  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  in  1955. 

During  the  17  crisis-filled  years  that 
followed  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  NATO 
has  proved  Itself  one  of  the  most  durable 
and  effective  alliances  of  modem  times. 
It  has  served  as  the  shield  which  guaran- 
teed the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community,  allowing  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  to  proceed  with  their  economic 
reconstruction  and,  later,  with  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  countries  on  other 
continents. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  watched  with 
apprehension  the  rapidly  unfolding  de- 
velopments relating  to  France's  role  In 
NATO's  military  structure.  Many  of  us 
have  been  deeply  troubled  by  the  direc- 
tion of  these  events.  We  have  not  been 
shocked,  because  President  de  Gaulle's 
public  expressions  have  foretold  possible 
FYench  withdrawal  from  NATO.  There- 
fore, the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has,  for 
the  past  3  weeks,  been  holding  ex- 
ecutive session  hearings  on  the  problems 
Involved  in  the  removal  of  our  bases,  our 
storage  plants,  and  so  forth,  from  French 
soil.  These  hearings  will  be  printed  very 
soon  so  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  fully  the 
problems  involved  in  order  to  better  con- 
sider that  part  of  the  pending  foreign  aid 
legislation  relating  to  NATO. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  may  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  already  gone  into  this  subject 
very  thoroughly,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
for  him  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  study 
when  it  Is  printed. 

It  Is  much  too  early  to  predict,  and  I 
would  not  venture  to  express  any  opinion 
on,  the  outcome  of  the  processes  which 
are  today  taking  place  within  the  NATO 
Community.  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  fltUng,  on  this  anniversary,  for  all  of 
us  to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  our 


world,  on  what  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  through  the  soUdartty  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Community  which  has 
found  such  an  eflective  expression  In 
NATO,  and  on  the  need  for  continuing 
this  close  collaboration  and  unity. 


PcmaMBt  Special  Milk  Frogtim  lor 
Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF  wtomhtg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  a 
bill  providing  for  a  permanent  special 
\  milk  program  for  children.  This  Wll  will 
benefit  both  schoolchildren  and  dairy 
farmers.  It  will  benefit  schoolchildren 
by  giving  them  at  reduced  prices  pure 
and  wholesome  milk  so  necessary  to 
growing  bodies  and  it  will  benefit  dairy 
farmers  by  providing  a  fiuid  milk  market 
for  their  product.  Our  entire  Nation 
thereby  benefits  by  having  healthier 
children  and  a  stable  dairy  Industry. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  «)eclal 
milk  program  for  children  has  grown  at 
a  remarkable  rate;  however,  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  request  Is  for  a  drastic  cut 
in  the  funds  for  this  program  with  the 
result  that  the  entire  program  is  in 
Jeopardy. 

In  Wyoming  alone  funds  will  be  cut 
from  $129,000  In  fiscal  1966  to  aiHirozl- 
mately  $27,000  In  fiscal  1967.  There  is 
nearly  an  80-percent  reduction  In  funds 
for  this  nutrition  program.  This  reduc- 
tion will  most  assuredly  not  benefit 
schoolchildren  since  they  will  not  be  able 
to  purchase  and  consume  as  much  of 
nature's  most  perfect  food. 

Neither  does  the  cut  benefit  dairy 
farmers.  They  will  lose  a  substantial 
fluid  milk  market  and  probably  have  to 
process  manufactured  dairy  products 
from  this  milk.  This  will  result  In  a 
large  reduction  in  the  already  low  dairy 
farmer  Income,  and  in  turn  will  cause  the 
increased  departure  of  many  dairy  farm- 
ers tram,  the  industry. 

In  1960  milk  production  In  Wyoming 
was  192  million  pounds.  However,  In 
1965  it  had  decreased  to  175  million 
pounds.  There  has  also  been  a  large 
reduction  in  milk  cows.  In  1960  Wyo- 
ming had  35,000,  and  in  1965  it  had  only 
27,000. 

This  bill,  which  has  already  generated 
wide  support  and  Interest,  will  eliminate 
the  harm  done  by  this  proposed  cut- 
back. It  will  restore  these  funds  and 
add  some  additional  funds.  These  addi- 
tional funds  are  necessary  for  three  rea- 
sons :  The  first  reason  is  that  the  present 
funds  are  not  enough  to  reimburse  the 
schools  now  in  the  program. 

My  bill  will  Insure  that  the  schools 
now  In  the  program  will  be  reimbursed. 
The  second  reason  for  some  increase  in 
the  present  program  is  that  school  pop- 
ulation is  growing  and  thus  more  chil- 
dren will  need  to  be  covered.    Third  is 


that  more  schools  will  ctmtlnue  to  Join 
the  program.  This  bill  insures  that  ade- 
quate funds  will  be  available  for  schools 
Joining  the  program.  This  bill  will  make 
this  program  permanent  realizing  the 
benefits  given  to  schoolchildren,  dairy 
farmers,  and  society  are  of  true  and 
lasting  value. 

By  continuing  this  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children  a  rate  expanding  with 
the  need,  nutrition  to  children  can  be 
effectively  promoted  while  drastically  re- 
duced dairy  farmer  income  can  be  In- 
creased to  a  small  degree. 


Port  of  Oakland  Decficatet  Flafpole  tad 
Flas  to   U.N. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  Will XR 

OF  CALOPOuna 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEPTTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  4.  196$ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Port  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  dedicated  a 
flagpole  and  raised  a  United  Nations  flag 
on  it  In  commemoration  of  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  United 
NaticHis.  This  flag  will  fly  each  day  as 
a  symbol  of  the  worldwide  Interest  in 
peace  and  America's  determination  to  be 
a  part  of  this  international  endeavor. 

The  Port  of  Oakland  has  shlpe  from 
all  over  the  world  calling  at  Its  docks 
each  week.  I  know  that  the  foreign 
sailors  coming  in  on  these  vessels  will 
be  assured  of  America's  determination  to 
work  for  peace  throughout  the  world 
when  they  see  this  symbol  of  such  an 
effort  flying  in  Jack  London  Square  in 
Oakland. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoKO  a  newspaper  article  from 
the  Oakland  Tribune  of  March  25  giving 
the  account  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
remarks  Just  prior  to  raising  this  flag. 
Also,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the  message 
which  President  Johnson  sent  for  the 
ceranony. 
OoLoantG   Raises   VH.   Bankxi   th   London 

8Qt7AXX 

United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg  raised  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Jack  London  Square  today  as  several  hun- 
dred onlookers  applauded — and  one  shouted: 
"Don't  raise  that  flag." 

A  lone  opposition  picket  paraded  in  front 
of  the  lawn  where  the  blue  and  white  flag 
went  up. 

Taking  note  of  opposition  to  raising  the 
standard  In  the  square,  Joseph  W.  Cbaudet. 
president  of  the  Oakland  Board  of  Port  Com- 
missioners, declared: 

"The  opponents  of  the  board's  decision 
have  been  loud,  long  and  wrong. 

A  congratulatory  telegram  from  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  read. 

Goldberg  noted  that  Astronauts  Edward 
White  and  James  McDlvltt  carried  a  UJJ. 
flag  around  the  globe  In  their  Gemini  cap- 
sule, and  quoted  their  later  comment: 

"When  you  go  around  the  world  In  90 
minutes,  you  don't  see  any  national  boun- 
daries; you  sec  only  one  world." 

The  Ambaoaador  added : 

"We  raise  this  flag  In  support,  confldence 
and  determination  to  carry  out  what  every 
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America.".    w»:i.a    •  i*r.:    on   th«   principle   of 

f.-sedom  a^A  Utyertj  ror  p«opl*  eTarywbar*.** 

Preoior.:   High  Scbool   provided  Uu  bAXUl 

ivr.d  ^.^r.J^  fUird. 

Th«  WHm  Houst, 
W'lshmffton,  D.O..  March  25,  1999. 

Mr    '■   3TA.vi.nf  Wood. 

c  .ai'-r.a-..  L' .V  Flag  Committee, 

ita^larid,  Calif 

I  am  nappy  to  Join  with  Ambaaaftdor  Oold- 
berg  and  ai:  who  ptirtlclpftte  la  0>>:1*nd'» 
fli?ra:a;r.g  ceremony  In  observance  at  the 
20th  annivfr«a!-7  of  the  United  Nations. 

l'\  San  Prmclsco  only  a  few  montbs  ago, 
a-  :r.e  2C't,ri  inruver»*ry  commrnnoraUy  aw- 
alon  of  ln(^  L'alted  Natlonj,  I  stated  that 
th«  U  .V  haa  taken  root  In  human  need  and 
that  It  ha«  e«tAhUahed  a  ahape  and  a  pur- 
poee  And  a  n-.eanlng  o<  It*  own. 

I  repeat  that  bag'.-  principle  again  today. 

I  .-ep^iit  wn.^;  :.ii  s.  obvious  and  >o  en- 
couraging Mar.jc;;,a  ;.  ■.a  f'.ijnd  a  forum  In 
the  United  .Nations  M.i.'.it.jd  has  come  to- 
gether !n  the  United  Na-.  ■r„'j  Man's  hope* 
have  leaped  and  his  fears  have  shrunk  be- 
cause of  the  force  and  Influence  of  the  United 
Nations. 

.\nd  man  vui  go  on  In  hope.  The  United 
Nations  wiu  go  on.  It  baa  alreadj  acted 
more  tnan  SO  time*  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
will  continue  to  act,  to  keep  faith  with  man's 
hope,  untU  there  la  true  and  laatlng  peace. 

You  who  are  gathered  here  in  Oakland 
honor  this  noble  purpoae.  Tou  advance  this 
shining  vision  You  commemorate  a  vital 
Instrument  >.'  civilization,  and  you  are  to  be 
commended  '::-  your  faith  and  purpoae. 

Ltkdoi*    B.    Johnsom. 


Futures  Tradini;  and  Coniutner  P.<-ice» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MissotJS" 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPF  ESSNTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  4,  1966 

Mrs.  SULLTV'A.V  Mr  8|ieaker.  when 
the  price  of  sugar  began  to  soar  in  1963, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Tom  nlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  tT'  Honorable 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  as.sli;ned  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Con.siimer  .Affairs, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  resp<3n.sl- 
blhty  for  looking  into  the  factc.rs  benind 
the  sudden,  .sharp  pr-.-.-*^  ::.f'->-a>'-';  In  a 
most   Important   co:.5-.in>T   ;,r:K.1jct. 

Raw  sugar  prices  doubit^d  dunr.K  the 
period  from  late  1£62  unili  May  23.  19^)3, 
when  we  began  an  Inquiry,  and  the  price 
then  subsided  grsulually  and  reluc- 
tantly— but  It  did  come  down  finally. 
Now  sugar  prices,  while  at  the  normal 
or  parity  p.Mce  here  In  the  United  States, 
because  they  are  effectively  supported  by 
Federal  proKra-ois  are  deeply  depressed 
on  t.he  world  market,  hovering  around  2 
cents  a  pound,  which  Is  extremely  low, 
compared  to  the  6  85  cents  per  pound 
which  was  the  .spot  price  Friday  In  New 
York 

In  May  1963.  the  world  price  reached 
12.6  cents,  and  the  spot  price  In  New 
York  was  above  1.3  cents.  So  the  sxigar 
market  has  gone  t"ri.?-ough  a  boom  amd 
bust  Much  of  this  was  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive speculation  based  on  fear  of  a 
shortage  which  did  not  quir,€  develop 

Out  of  the  Information  the  Consumer 
Affairs    Subcommltte»»    obtained   In   our 


study  into  sugar  prices  In  1963,  and  out 
of  the  Investigation  Into  coffee  prices 
which  w«a  Initiated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Cnmmlwtoo  at  my  req\iest  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1954;  I  became  convinced  that  futures 
trading  in  these  two  Important  com- 
modities— which  are  significant  factors 
In  the  consumer  price  index  and  In  the 
wholesale  price  index — should  be  subject 
to  Federal  regvilation  to  prevent  excesses 
and  abuses  which  lead  to  unnecessarily 
wide  fluctuations  and  gyrating  prices  at 
retail.  My  bUl,  H.R.  8.  would  bring  both 
commodities  under  regulation. 

This  morning,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committees  Domestic  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Relations  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Representative  Spakk  M.  M»t- 
STTNAGA.  of  Hawaii,  began  3  days  of  hear- 
ings Into  the  broad  subject  of  com- 
modity futures  regulation  in  connection 
with  an  administration  bill.  H.R.  11788, 
by  Chairman  Hakolo  D.  Coolky,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  I  was  privileged  to  appear 
as  the  first  witness. 

In  view  of  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween increases  In  commodity  futures 
prices  and  in  consumer  prices  in  the 
stores,  sometimes  without  regard  to 
actual  supply  circumstances,  I  feel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  testimony  this  morn- 
ing before  the  Matsunaga  subcommit- 
tee may  be  of  general  Interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers who  are  concerned  about  consimier 
Issues,  and  therefore  imder  unanimous 
consent  I  submit  It  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Congressional  Rkcord  as  follows: 
CoMMODrrr  P^mjaiEa  TaAonvo  and  Consi7mzs 

PUOH 

(Stetement  by   Congreaawoman   Lsonob   K. 

SuixiVAJf .  before  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Monday.  AprU  4,  1996.  on  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act) 

I  know  you  have  a  heavy  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  next  several  days  on  this  Im- 
portant legislation  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  so  I  do  not  intend  to  take  more 
than  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  share 
some  Ideas  with  you  which  I  hope  you  will 
find  helpful  In  this  hesLrlng. 

As  Chairman  Coolxt  knows,  and  as  many 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  know.  I 
have  been  Introducing  since  1954 — for  a 
dozen  years — bUls  to  bring  trading  in  coffee 
futures  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
I  Introduced  the  first  such  bill  Immediately 
after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  com- 
pleted and  made  public  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation, initiated  at  my  Instigation  6 
months  earlier,  into  the  coffee  shortage  hoax 
of  1953-64  which  sent  prices  of  a  pound  of 
coffee  at  retail  to  as  high  as  tl.60.  The 
shortage  was  a  fake,  deliberately  fabricated 
by  certain  Interests  speculating  in  coffee 
futures  on  the  unregulated  exchange  in  New 
York. 

Last  year.  In  reintroducing  again  my  1054 
bill  on  the  regulation  of  trading  in  coffee 
futures,  I  amended  It,  as  you  know,  to  In- 
clude sugar  as  well.  That  derived  from  the 
investigation  we  made  in  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Hoiise  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  under  my  direc- 
tion. Into  the  gyrating  sugar  market  of  1983. 
Our  studies  clearly  pointed  to  exceaslve 
speculation  In  sugar  futures,  on  an  unregu- 
lated exchange — the  same  exchange  where 
the  1063-M  excesses  occurred  In  coffee 
futures  trading  a  decade  earlier. 

In  both  Instances — In  coffee  and  in  sugar — 
frantic    buying   and   selling   at  futurea   by 


amateurs  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
ti»At — coupled  with  a  tremendous  amount  of 
speculation  also  as  well  as  hedging  by  regular 
traders — caused  chaos  in  tiie  marketing  of 
tbeaa  commodities  resulting  In  wUd  swings  in 
prices  which  were  reflected  in  quick  order  In 
much  higher  consumer  prices.  Both  of  these 
episodes  could  have  been  prevented,  or  at 
least  sharply  contained,  by  effective  Federal 
regulation. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  thla  morning  to 
go  into  the  teclmical  aspects  of  futurea 
trading,  because  you  have  experts  from  the 
Department  of  A^culture  and  from  the  ex- 
changea  to  talk  about  that.  I  am  here 
primarily  to  \irge  tJiat  In  amending  and  i 
truat,  improving  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  to  protect  the  pubUc  and  to  assure 
orderly  trading,  that  you  now  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  include  two  very  Important 
consumer  commodities  not  now  covered 
coffee  and  sugar.  Other  Important  conunodl- 
tlea,  such  as  live  cattle,  beef  carcaaaes.  pork 
belUea,  and  additional  ones,  as  trading  to 
them  becomes  slgnlffcant,  shotUd  also  be 
Included. 

IKCLtTSION    or   ADOmONAL    COUMODnTXS 

TTiat  can  be  done  either  by  amending  the 
act's  definition  of  commodities,  which  I 
would  prefer,  or  else  of  including  the  pro- 
vision of  the  administration  blU  giving  the 
Secretary  the  discretionary  powers  to  add 
commodities  when  necessary  to  the  list.  I 
would,  aa  I  say,  prefer  statutory  authority, 
particularly  for  coffee  and  sugar,  as  regu- 
lated commodities,  rather  than  just  leave 
this  to  the  Secretary's  discretion,  but  the 
fact  Lb  that  it  Is  13  years  since  coffee  wu 
proposed  for  Ineluaion  and  this  Is  the  first 
time  since  then  there  has  even  been  a  leg- 
Ulatlve  hearing  on  It.  Under  present  pro- 
cedures, the  delay  In  Including  new  com- 
modities is  much  too  long. 

Turning  to  other  aspects  of  commodity 
regulation,  there  are  many  provisions  of  the 
administration  bill  whloh  are  controversial, 
I  know.  I  generally  support  the  Intent  and 
direction  of  the  lealglatlon.  We  must  place 
powers  In  the  Government  to  prevent  cheat- 
ing and  to  punish  offenders  In  commodity 
trading.  But  we  must  also  give  the  Oovem- 
ment  the  power  to  assure  orderly  trading,  to 
have  a  voice  In  the  setting  of  exchange 
rulee — Including  those  relating  to  the  setting 
of  margin  and  spot  price  determinations,  to 
name  two  of  the  biggest  problems  which 
have  been  uncovered. 

The  ofBclals  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange  may  claim  here  there  Is  no 
need  for  any  laws  applying  to  them  because 
my  subcommittee  had  investigators  looking 
over  all  of  their  sugar  operations  several 
years  ago  and  presumably  found  nothing 
wrong.  It  Is  true  that  we  never  accused  them 
of  any  wrongdoing.  Our  purpose  was  to  find 
out  how  the  operations  of  this  exchange  were 
affecting  sugar  prices,  and  we  found  a  great 
deal  of  Important  Information,  to  show  that 
trading  in  sugar  on  this  exchange  should  be 
brought  under  regulation.  The  FWeral 
Ttade  Commission  earlier  established  the 
need  for  regulation  of  coffee  futures. 

We  found  nothing  to  warrant  putung  any- 
one In  Jail — and  we  weren't  looking  for  that 
kind  of  evidence.  But  w»  found  terribly 
loose  practices  In  the  setting  of  the  dally 
spot  quotation  on  which  vast  quantities  of 
cash  sugar  are  bought  and  sold,  and  on 
which  Government  statistics.  Including  the 
wholesale  price  Index,  are  based.  We  found 
that  they  applied  no  recUly  effecUve  margin 
restrictions  until  after  the  need  for  them 
had  really  passed. 

The  19<t3  sugar  market  was  wild,  and  the 
trade  Itself  oould  not  effectively  control  It 
without  governmental  regulations  of  trading. 
The  Irony  was  that  to  the  members  of  the 
exchange,  the  more  trading  which  occurred, 
the  more  money  there  was  to  be  made  In  com- 
nUsslons.  even  though  much  al  It  was  from 
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uninformed  amateurs  speculating  on  futurea. 
This  Is  not  a  situation  which  can  be  counted 
on  to  contribute  to  stability  In  time  of  market 
stress.    Quite  the  opposite. 


sraxNGTRXNiNO  or  commoditt  xxchangb  act 

Therefow  I  tirge:  First,  that  you  amend  the 
present  law  to  Include  coffee  and  sugar  and 
other  major  commodities  now  outside  the  law 
among  commodities  subject  to  regulation. 

Second,  that  you  amend  the  law.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  to  tighten  Fed- 
eral authority  over  rulemaking  powers  of  the 
exchanges  dealing  with  regulated  ccmmodl- 
tles;  and  particularly  to  set  margin  require- 
ments where  there  Is  reason  to  believe  there 
If  danger  of  manipulation,  sudden  or  unrea- 
sonable fluctuaUons  or  unwairranted  changes 
In  prices,  excessive  speculation,  etc..  con- 
tributing to  market  disorder  or  to  unneces- 
sarily higher  prices  to  consumers  or  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  economy,  or  excessive  coats  to 
businesses  tislng  a  certain  commodity. 

Furthermore,  I  ask  that  you  provide  the  Act 
with  teeth,  to  make  possible  the  Issuance  of 
cease-and-desist  orders  against  continued 
violations:  to  seek  court  Injunctions  to  re- 
strain or  prevent  violations;  to  deny  registra- 
tion to  racketeers  or  other  (lersons  unfit  to 
be  turned  loose  as  traders  or  commission 
merchant  registrants;  to  require  minimum  fi- 
nancial requirements  for  registrants;  to  set 
up  more  severe  penalties  for  violations;  to  re- 
quire better  recordkeeping  on  all  transac- 
tions which  affect  commodity  trading  (In- 
cluding spot  or  cash  transactions) ;  and  to  do 
many  of  the  other  things  the  administration 
has  proposed  to  prevent  dishonest  trading 
activities. 

Many  of  these  things  are  technical,  but  the 
overall  concept  is  to  try  to  guarantee  truth 
and  responslblhty  In  all  such  trading.  There 
Is  definitely  a  consumer  Interest  In  all  of  this, 
which  Is  why  I  ask  for  stronger  regulation 
and  more  protection  for  consumers  and  busi- 
nessmen affected  by  futures  trading. 


Salute  to  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  Maritime 
Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or    WASHtNOrON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 

honor  and  pleasure  of  attending  a  testi- 
monial dinner  for  the  maritime  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Helen  Delich  Bentley, 
given  by  the  Iron  Shipbuilders  Interna- 
tional Marine  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boilermakers  Union. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  one  today,  In  the 
entire  Nation,  connected  with  the  press 
covering  maritime  affairs,  more  deserving 
of  the  tributes  and  honor  paid  her  on  the 
occasion  of  that  dinner. 

In  this  connection,  the  remarks  of  her 
own  Senator,  Daniel  B.  BRrvvsxKR,  were 
especially  appropriate. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  is  pres- 
ently holding  important  hearings  having 
to  do  with  shipping  policy,  with  special 
reference  to  Vietnam  and,  l)ecause,  fur- 
thermore, many  of  us  In  Congress  are 
greatly  concerned  at  the  present  sad 
lack  of  any  forward-looking  constructive 
policy,  I  believe  it  Is  timely  to  place  the 
Senator's   testimonial    remarks   In   the 

RtCOHO. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  SenatcMr 
Brewstkk's  remarks,  which,  under  unan- 
imous consent,  are  included  at  this  point: 
Senatob  DAirncL  B.  Baxwam's  Rxmaxxs  at 

TcsmiONiAi,  roK  Hslek  Bkntlxt   BKroa* 

THE       laOK       SBIFBITXLOKBS       IMTBIKATIONAI. 

Maxinx  CoTTNcn.,  ICabcb  as,  1006 
Helen,  members  of  the  Iron  Shipbuilders 
Council.   dlBtlnguiabed    guests,    ladles,   and 
gentlemen. 

It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  tonight  to  partlclp>ate  In  this  salute  to 
a  distinguished  Marylander.  a  distinguished 
journalist,  and  an  effective  advocate  ca 
those  maritime  policies  which  all  of  us  be- 
lieve are  essential  to  the  continuing  strength 
ot  otir  economy  and  our  defense. 

Helen's  ttievlslon  series  has  borne  the 
title  "The  Port  That  Built  a  City  and  a 
State."  All  ot  us  know  that  she  has  given 
unceasingly  of  her  energy  and  her  talent  to 
buUd  that  port. 

In  this  period  of  division  and  uncertainty 
In  maritime  affaire,  It  la  good  to  find  some- 
thing about  which  we  can  all  agree.  On  the 
dlsUnctlve  contribution  of  Helen  Delich 
Bentley  to  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  importance  oif  sea 
power  there  can  be  no  disagreement. 

Kno^ng  Helen,  as  I  do.  I  am  certain  that 
noUjiftg  we  could  say  here  tonight  would  be 
SfV^  welcome  than  our  ccrtlectlve  pledge  to 
y'contlnue  to  fight  at  her  side  for  a  stronger 
American  merchant  marine;  for  a  merchant 
marine  built  In  American  shipyards,  manned 
by  American  seamen,  carrying  the  bulk  o* 
American  trade  and  ready  to  answer  any  call 
as  a  vital  element  of  American  defense. 

All  of  you  who  are  here  this  evening  are 
familiar  with  the  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  deterioration 
which  has  characterized  this  great  Industry 
in  recent  years.  All  of  you  recognize  the 
danger  to  the  Industry,  to  the  Amerlcaji 
economy,  and  to  American  security  In  con- 
struction abroad,  runaway  flags,  slashed 
budgets,  Idle  shipyards  and  decreasing  num- 
bers of  skilled  operators  and  skUled  labor. 

These  are  the  weaknesses  in  the  current 
maritime  situation  and  in  current  maritime 
policy.  These  weaitnesses  have  not  devel- 
oped suddenly,  but  they  have  suddenly  taken 
on  an  urgency  which  requires  that  positive 
corrective  action  be  undertaken  immediately. 

The  emergency  which  we  face  in  Vietnam 
has  had  at  least  one  positive  value — it  has 
served  to  demonstrate  and  highlight  for  the 
public  what  we  have  all  known  for  a  long 
time — that  the  Government  Is  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence In  Its  handling  and  mishandling  of 
the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  and  in  its 
inattention  to  a  vital  factor  In  the  equation 
of  national  power — seapower. 

Anyone  familiar  with  ships  and  the  sea 
knows  that  the  essential  tools  of  seaman- 
sMp  are  the  anchors,  the  rudders,  and  the 
engines.  A  ship  which  has  none  o<  these 
Is  destined  to  drift  aimlessly — to  drift  to- 
ward the  rocks  and  shoals — to  drift  toward 
Inevitable  disaster. 

In  the  simplest  analysis,  it  Is  drift  that 
has  characterized  U.S.  maritime  policy.  We 
have  had  no  anchor  in  policy,  no  seaman- 
ship at  the  wheel,  and  no  propulsion  to 
move    us    forward. 

A  few  Illustrations  will  highlight  the  rocks 
and  shoals  onto  which  we  have  drifted. 

i.  The  14-knot  dry  cargo  carrier  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  elite  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
Of  the  901  ships  In  that  fleet,  80  percent  are 
19  years  old  or  older.  In  fact,  the  average 
age  of  the  643  active  ships  is  21.8  years.  The 
condition  of  the  Inactive  ones  we  have  been 
recalling  to  meet  our  needs  In  Vietnam  la 
already  on  the  record. 

The  time  required  to  activate  these  World 
War  II  ships,  their  deficiencies  in  speed,  the 
obsolescence  of  their  winches,  booms,  and 
riggings,  plus  the  repeated  breakdowns  have 


proved  that  our  Reserve  fleet  Is  a  myth — a 
paper  tiger — a  sample  of  our  weakness,  not 
our  strength. 

2.  By  1970.  we  will  have  only  200  dry  cargo 
liners  tmder  25  years  oi^h-  Such  a  fleet  would 
be  insuiBclent  to  support  even  a  Vietnam- 
type  operation. 

The  most  shocking  thing  about  this  fact 
Is  that  the  leadtlme  required  for  design  and 
construction  of  modem  sliipc  makes  it  al- 
ready too  late  to  change  those  figures. 

3.  The  American  shipbuilding  program  Is 
now  90  ships  behind  and  we  are^birrently 
carrying  only  9  percent  of  our  own  exports  in 
American  bottcnns. 

4.  If  our  level  of  spending  remains  at  its 
current  trickle,  our  replacement  program 
may  never  be  completed.  It  cotild  be  1980 
before  we  finish  and  even  then  we  wouldn't 
have  made  a  beginning  on  our  tramp  and  In- 
de]>endent  fleet  which  ctirrently  averages 
23  to  26  years  old. 

6.  What  about  comr>etltlon?  Lloyd's  re- 
ports world  shlpbuUding  at  an  alltlme  high. 
Japan  ranks  1st  as  a  builder,  with  Great 
Britain  2d,  and  the  United  States  in 
llth  place  with  only  340.061  tons  on  order. 

Soviet  Russia  Is  building  ships  at  a  rate 
14  times  greater  than  ours.  She  has  612 
vessels  on  order  or  under  construction,  com- 
pared to  our  44. 

Not  only  our  ships  but  our  crews  are  in 
short  supply  and  overage. 

6.  Under  normal  peacetime  conditions  we 
need  an  annual  supply  of  about  1.000  newly 
licensed  officers  to  maintain  even  our  preaent 
fleet.  This  year  all  our  maritime  schools 
combined  will  graduate  less  than  660  men. 

Today  the  average  age  of  the  American 
seaman  is  50.  Approximately  44  percent  will 
be  eligible  for  retirement  In  a  few  years. 

T.  Our  maritime  work  force  ashore  Is  faced 
with  a  similar  problem  as  I'm  sure  you  all 
know.  Highly  skilled  and  qualified  men  are 
leaving  the  Industry — some  through  retire- 
ment, but  others  because  action  and  InacUon 
by  the  Government  gives  little  promise  of  a 
future  at  the  slilpyard. 

8.  The  problems  which  afflict  our  marlUme 
Industry  are  not  limited  in  their  effect.  They 
have  serious  implications — as  we  have  dis- 
covered— for  our  defense  posture.  They  tiave. 
also,  a  depressing  effect  on  otir  balance  of 
payments  and  otir  domestic  economy. 

American-flag  ahlpa  must  be  built,  repaired. 
and  suppUed  in  American  shipyards.  The 
cost  of  materials  and  services  combined  with 
the  salaries  to  the  American  labor  force  con- 
stitute a  major  contribution  to  our  economy. 

When  foreign  flags  are  utilized.  73  cents  on 
every  freight  revenue  dollar  Is  carried  from 
our  shores. 

We  cannot  allow  the  current  contribution 
of  more  than  91  million  to  our  balance  of 
payments  to  dwindle. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  of  the  situation  as 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  merchant 
marine  find  them. 

Now  what  must  we  do  about  It?  When  the 
President  created  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  in  June  1964.  he  said  It  was  to 
seek  long-range  solutions.  When  he  de- 
livered his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress  in  January  1965.  the  President 
promised  to  submit  a  new  maritime  policy. 
We  are  approctchlng  June  1966.  and  stUl  there 
Is  no  poUcy.  In  fact,  the  recent  transporta- 
tion message  completely  omitted  any  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  policy. 

Normally  the  F'resldent  proposes  and  the 
Congress  disposes.  But  on  this  critical  mat- 
ter there  may  not  be  time  to  wait.  Too  much 
time  has  been  wasted  already. 

The  Interagency  task  force  report  Is  In. 
The  Maritime  Advisory  Committee  report  la 
In.  The  Defense  Department  Is  currently 
studying  a  seallft  posture  for  1970-80.  and 
the  comparative  coat  of  seallft  and  airlift. 

My  colleague.  Chairman  Gamcatb.  has  been 
holding  very  Important  hearings  on  maritime 
problems  as  they  relate  to  Vietnam. 
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On    the    9Ui    of 
sertes   of    hearlnj^   < 
•-he  Senate  "•>rr;:n^r' 
wU]   be  puj-tlcular'T 
<yt  onr  UTt  c-apaclty 


a 
for 

'■•  .ri\jr.ltt«e.    Our  st-idy 

r«cted  at  tba  •dequju  y 

ri<l    i!   UiJ   cotiMructtati 


.:  as  at  the  praaent 

.V  ,:_Ar>\i:tj  at   » 


and  repair  facUltt«»9  *« 
jii:d     f-jiLire     tra.;.;;.^ 
skilled   labor   force   V) 
tain  our  merrhiint  fleet 

And  so  ihi^  dla.:  «  continue*.  I  dont 
-.:..:.<.  that  this  dlai'  «  is  a  b>d  ttilng.  It  haa 
done  much  to  fret  the  problem*  oX  tha  mer- 
rhant  marine  Oef  re  'ne  public — to  attract 
attention  !->:>  t^.e  ..-^d  stry  and  to  stlmulata 
s-';dv  and  iftea.- 

I  think  that  I  sh  :  '.  vi  here  tbat  oyer 
the  course  of  these  rT'«'  r-  th«  It  haa  been 
jiir  own  Helen  Be: Mot  w\',  :  is  glren  tbla 
d'.alcxt  Ufe  It  I*  *ne  who  has  made  the 
drainatlr  prnaentatlon  of  our  caae  to  the 
American  public  Helen  la  the  moat  re- 
spe<led  rr.A.-:'.;nip  reporter  in  the  bualneas. 
She  ts  the  rr.  .at  knoiirledceable,  and  haa  the 
l>«>t  »ourr;e«  Her  nt.ory  la  Inevitably  the  first 
and  the  mos:  "ompiete.  It  Is  cjr  great  good 
fortune  tha:  Heien  13.  aa  well,  ottr  finest  ad- 

v:x-!at« 

Helen  h  la  put  the  cauae  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  word*  of  thU  great  debate 
-sn  the  fr'int  pa^.  But  dialog  and  front 
pa,<e  *,.  r.f"    t  ■'  not  enough.     What  we  muat 

nave  la  Art;  i: 

n.e  resp.  :  -.  . '•  public  offldala  and  gor- 
ernment  aapen.  ;es  m  ist  atop  tftllting  and  start 
moving  St.  rleii  ti«  •  the  problems  of  the 
maritime  'ndu-itrv  «;  •:  dlSerencea  between 
recommendatkiria  :  >r  na  solution  of  tbeae 
p.'oblema  should  .-kw  ^.ve  way  to  announce- 
menta  of  po!l<';f«  !<^-i.s  ons.  and  programa  of 
imp>meniat;or.  pr'«r>UT\«  which  will  guar- 
antee a  resurgence  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  American -flag  fleet — pro- 
rra.Tis  which  will  gu«rmnt«e  a  rettim  to 
.\m«>rtca   preemintnoe  ■•  »  marltlnie  power. 

t.^-i  n.e  s«v  ui  bJI  of  you  bare  tonight  that 
It  Is  toward  this  end  that  I  am  consistently 
flL-ertlnK  my  efforts  aa  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Cunirrsfrce  Committee. 

I  ?rew  up  in  ttae  port  that  built  a  city  and 
i  st*>e  We  are  proud  Of  that  port  and  of 
*he  dissociated  Industries  and  skilled  labor 
whic.h  make  Baltimore  a  center  of  tntema- 
tlnnfU  trade 

I   ~*':vnt  to  '•\-«f  W*V.    ' 
r  \m  able  to  speak  >»n.1 
the  needs  nf  the  :nar";.i 
a  h»fj-tnK  befr>r-  the       ■! 

Hf.T    »■•>  lAiute  you. 


^.ise     So  long  aa 

i  Is  able  to  write, 

lustry  will  hare 

4  and  the  public. 


Acdfitiei  of  R  e  pre  sent*  dre  Edna  F   KelJy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NTW    TOKX 

IN  TtiK  HOUSB  OV  RKPRBSSNTATrVKS 

hfondav.  April  4.  19«6 

Mrs  KELLV  Mr  ri^Hiitfr.  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  and  under  cloudy  skies,  the  sec- 
ond session  of  *he  89 th  ConffresB  opened. 
In  southea.^t  .\sla.  the  suspension  of  the 
bomblnjf  of  North  Vietnam  did  not  pro- 
duce il'.e  desired  results;  the  Communist 
factioiLs  .showed  no  desii-e  to  end  the 
con/llct  ihrDUMh  peaceful  necotlAttons. 
Pff'sident  Joh.Tson's  worldwide  peace  of- 
fensive LniUated  shortly  thereafter,  as 
well  as  many  other  direct  and  Indirect 
contacts,  fe!!  short  of  achierlnc  that 
goal  .\nd  In  the  meantime,  new  strains 
b€Ka.'i  to  Lax  the  ties  which — for  the  past 


two  decadea — bound  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  in  our  pursuit  of 
mutual  security  New  problems  cried 
out  for  solution  in  Latin  America,  in  the 
ICiddle  Bast,  and  In  South  Africa,  as  well 
as  In  the  Par  East. 

Is  the  United  States  too  deeply  em- 
broiled in  these  areas?  That  is  the 
question.  We  find  the  Dnlted  States 
blamed  wherever  there  Is  trouble,  as 
there  appears  to  be  little  sharing  of  the 
worlds  burdens.  The  United  Nations, 
for  the  time  beln«,  hsis  only  a  limited 
capacity  in  helping  to  keep  order  In  the 
world.  There  is  an  urgent  need,  there- 
fore, for  special  review  of  all  U.S.  pol- 
icies, and  your  Congress.  In  every  com- 
mittee, has  turned  to  this  task. 

On  my  own  activities,  I  talk  to  you 
briefly. 

In  preparation  for  the  work  which 
would  confront  your  Representative  in 
the  field  of  national  security  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  traveled  to  Europe 
in  December  1965.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affsdrs,  I  have 
legislative  responsibility  for  the  area 
which  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  through  the  vast  reaches  of  So- 
viet Russia. 

I  visited  several  capitals  of  Europe.  I 
met  with  a  numljer  of  our  Ambassadors, 
with  other  foreign  affairs  specialists,  and 
with  the  officials  of  foreign  governments. 
The  latter  Included  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  Couve  de  Murville;  Italian 
Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro;  the  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  of  Poland  Jozef  Winle- 
wlcz;  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Sr.  Pedro  Cortina,  of  Spain. 

The  future  of  NATO,  the  problems  of 
the  Common  Market.  East-West  rela- 
tions, and  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  were 
among  the  key  issues  which  we  discussed 
during  these  meetings  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  for  some  time  about 
General  de  Gaulle's  ominous — and 
Increasingly  antagonistic — comments 
about  the  future  of  French  participation 
in  NATO,  which  may  reverse  the  prog- 
ress toward  Western  European  integra- 
tion and  result  in  the  reemergence  of 
Germany  as  a  dominant  power  Since 
March  17,  your  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
has  been  probing  the  prospects  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  directing  our 
immediate  attention  to  the  crisis  in 
NATO,  including  President  de  Gaulle's 
call  for  the  removal  of  U.8.  and  NATO 
military  facilities  from  France  and  his 
announced  intention  to  terminate 
French  participation  in  NATO's  military 
structure.  Witnesses  who  have  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  to  date  have 
been  our  Amt>assador  to  France,  Charles 
Bohlen:  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs.  John  Leddy;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  John  McNaugh- 
ton;  Supreme  Allied  Commander  for 
Europe,  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer;  and 
Under  SecreUry  of  State.  George  Ball. 
It  is  anticipated  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  may  wind  up 
the  hearings. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  continuing 
trade  between  some  of  our  allies  and  ad- 


versaries, for  example,  the  building  in 
Red  China  of  a  steel  mill  by  the  German 
Government.  These  things  place  strains 
on  our  alliances.  While  not  ignoring  the 
issues  which  divide  us,  we  were  trying 
to  find  areas  in  which  we  can  cooperate 
for  our  mutual  well-being  and  security. 
This  Is  a  never-ending  task;  nothing  in 
this  world  Is  impervious  to  change,  and 
our  relations  with  our  allies  must  be  sub- 
ject to  constant  adjustments  if  open 
ruptures  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  Kelly  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  led  to  the  esteblish- 
ment  of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration  'ICEM) .  and 
I  am  proud  that  over  the  years  this  orga- 
nization has  helped  with  the  resettlement 
of  some  1.4  million  human  beings,  in- 
cluding close  to  640.000  refugees.  I  was 
delighted  to  receive  recently  a  report 
from  Mr.  Walter  Besterman,  who  was 
formerly  with  Congressman  EMAmm. 
CixLER,  of  Brooklyn,  and  worked  with 
this  program  since  its  inception— and 
who  is  now  the  Deputy  Director  of  ICEM 
In  Geneva,  Switzerland —  that  ICEM  has 
been  instrumental  in  solving  the  unem- 
ployment problem  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  in  facilitating  redistribution  of  labor 
surpluses  In  other  countries.  The  suc- 
cess of  ICEM  again  underlines  the  im- 
portance of  International  cooperation  in 
solving  various  regional  problems.  It 
should  serve  as  an  example  as  we  tackle 
some  of  today's  difficult  issues. 

Your  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  its  various  subcommittees,  has 
also  undertaken  studies  relative  to  the 
apartheid  issue  In  South  Africa,  our  for- 
eign buildings  program,  and  further 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

It  is  understandable  that  our  national 
security  is  the  prime  concern  of  this 
Congress — but  hovering  close  In  the 
background  is  the  need  to  follow  up  on 
many  domestic  Issues.  These  are  most 
important.  We  have  made  enormous 
strides  in  enacting  social  legislation  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
I  reported  to  you  on  those  achievements 
in  my  Annual  Report  of  1965.  Now  we 
must  make  certain  that  this  legislation 
Is  properly  implemented. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  notified  organi- 
zations and  thousands  of  my  constit- 
uents to  seek  out  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  and  urge  them  to  enroll  and  thus 
safeguard  their  rights  under  the  medi- 
care program.  Too  many  persons  are 
stlU  unaware  that  substantial  benefits 
are  theirs  under  this  program.  As  a  re- 
sult. I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  14103. 
to  extend  the  time  for  enrollment  to 
January  1.  1967  and  I  have  requested 
the  President  to  send  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  support  of  this  extension.  Since 
the  Introduction  of  H.R.  14103,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  that  the  deadline 
Tor  enrolling  be  extended  2  months; 
however,  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to- 
wards a  longer  extension. 

Considering  the  tremendous  scope  of 
social  legislation  enacted  last  year,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  problems  arose  and 
errors  were  made  In  Its  administration. 
In  the  economic  opportunity  program. 
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many  problems  have  come  to  our  atten- 
tion. These  are  being  studied  and,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  corrected.  One  program 
under  the  act  which  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful Is  Project  Headstart. 

One  further  guarantee  of  civil  rights 
for  all  our  citizens  would  be  to  end  dis- 
crimination In  the  selection  of  Juries  for 
Federal  and  State  courts.  This  is  under 
review  by  Chairman  Ekanttel  Cixler's 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
it  is  expected  that  action  will  be  taken 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Other  programs  which  I  have  been  re- 
viewing within  my  congressional  district 
have  been  the  progress  In  much-needed 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  education, 
health  care,  and  Job  training — all  of 
which  need  refining. 

Not  only  my  attention,  but  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  New  York  congress- 
ional delegation  Is  centered  on  the 
specific  Issues  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
and  the  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal.  The 
creation  of  Jobs  by  relocation  of  Indus- 
try to  this  area  and  the  establishment  of 
employment  opportunities  for  those  dis- 
placed by  these  closings  are  Important 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  economy  of 
the  city  of  New  York — particularly  to 
the  Borough  of  Kings  County. 

Last  but  not  least  are  the  Important 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
amendments — Public  Law  89-236 — 
which  deleted  the  national  origins  quota 
as  the  basic  criterion  for  welcoming  im- 
migrants to  our  country.  TTils  amend- 
ment to  correct  the  inequity  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
was  initiated  by  me  and  was  one  of  my 


first  acts  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  More 
than  52,000  Immigrant  visas  have  been 
Issued  since  the  new  law  went  into  effect 
last  December  and  thousands  of  families 
in  my  district,  with  my  assistance,  have 
been  reimlted. 

The  many  urgent  problems  facing 
your  representatives  on  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels,  which  must  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  peoples  and  all 
organizations,  should  transcend  party 
lines. 

The  first  bills  enacted  Into  law  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  were 
supplemental  authorizations  and  appro- 
pilations.  These  represented  primaniy 
requests  for  national  defense  and.  sec- 
ond, for  the  implementation  of  laws  en- 
acted prior  to  last  session — in  other 
words,  for  the  operation  of  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  assistance  by  way  of 
matching  grants,  veterans  compensa- 
tion, and  pensions,  and  Increased  pay  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel.  Addi- 
tional obligations  were  met  for  educa- 
tional programs,  for  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged,  and  for  credits  to  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  voted 
for  a  delay  for  1  year  in  carrying  out  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  Since 
1951  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  re- 
peal this  law;  however,  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  national  defense  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Johnson,  I  voted  for 
this  delay  in  enacting  a  tax  reduction 
which  I  fully  supported  in  the  first  ses- 
sion. Estate  tax  liability  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  were 
amended.    The  Bank  Merger  Act  amend- 


ment clarifies  the  i^plicablllty  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  bank  mergers  to  main- 
tain a  sound  banking  system.  The  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  ex- 
tends educational  and  housing  benefits 
to  veterans  of  active  duty  since  January 
1955.  Additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges  were  created.  The  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  amendments  were 
adopted  to  reduce  casualties  in  coal 
mines.  U.8.  participation  In  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In 
Dade  County.  Fla.,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Inter-American  CeiUer  Authority 
was  authorized. 

Other  bills  which  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  session, 
and  are  awaiting  Senate  action  are :  pro- 
visions for  an  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
nationwide  marketing  order  for  cotton 
to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  financing  to  augment 
cotton  produce  research  and  promotion. 
To  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
adjustment  board  to  eliminate  the  back- 
log of  claims  before  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board.  Provisions  for 
more  efficient  mail  service  to  servicemen. 

To  protect  the  American  consiimer. 
Congress  is  also  considering  legislation 
In  regard  to  the  proper  labeling  and 
packaging  of  products,  credit  contracts, 
and  provisions  to  close  the  gap  in  deal- 
ing with  cosmetics  and  medical  devices. 

While  Congress  is  in  session,  you  may 
contact  me  at  my  Washington  office 
which  is  open  year  nnmd  for  your 
service. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  April  5, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am  ,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Actlna  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf), 

Rev.  Joseph  Sherrard  Rice,  D.D.,  min- 
ister. First  Presbyterian  Church,  Colum- 
bia, 8.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  in  Thy  sovereign 
power  dost  govern  In  the  affsdrs  of  men 
and  of  nations,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
good  land  In  which  we  have  been  bom, 
or  to  which  we  have  been  brought  by 
Thy  providential  care.  Strengthen  and 
guide  us  In  these  times  of  rapid  change 
that  we  may  measiire  up  to  the  great 
national  responsibility  that  has  been 
conimltted  to  us,  and  prove  ourselves  fit 
to  lead  the  world  in  i>aths  of  Justice  and 
of  peace.  May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  here 
assembled  and  may  the  deliberations  and 
■cUons  ol  the  day  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
«i«ht.  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT — 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  1,  1966, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  Vice  President: 

S.  1404.  An  act  to  promote  the  observance 
of  a  uniform  system  of  time  throughout  tlie 
United  States:  and 

H.R.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  stispend 
the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hardwoods. 


porary  suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6845.  An  act  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teachers 
and  teaching  positions  under  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Person- 
nel Practices  Act;  and 

Sit.  9883.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  8 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and 
oy  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
Uie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Prl- 
<l*y.  April  1.  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  1,  1966, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  Monday.  April  4, 
1966,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representi^ves: 

H  Jt.  4599.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Emanuel,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  of  cer- 
tain chipped  colored  glass  windows  for  St. 
Ann's  Church,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 

HJl.  6698.  An  act  to  amend  the  T&rllT  Act 
of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing  tem- 


REPORTS    OP  A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  April  1,  1966,  the  following  reports 
of  a  committee  were  submitted  on  April 
4,  1966: 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  names  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  business  tn  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  1096); 

HJi.  969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1097);  and 

HJt.  8466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  Insurance  premium  finance 
comp»anles  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No   1098). 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11664.  An  act  to  oonfer  additional 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance  for    the   District    of    Columbia    to 
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regu  At*  daniea!.',,-  stock  lnsur»Qc«  ooin,>»Ui«i 
iLnd  to  sxempt  such  companlaa  from  aaottoa 
IJigi  li  of  tae  s<>c'<intlaa  Kxctuuigt  Act  of 
i  JJ4     R«pr.    No    iJ^V 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  »r:-:i;g  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  uie  Uraied  States  aubmittins 
a  nomination  was  cooimunlcated  to 
the  Senat*-  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries 


MESSAGE  FPJjM   niE  HOUSE 

A  mea«a«e  from  .he  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves,  by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  cierts.  afiiiounced  that  the 
House  had  p€Ls**d  *-ithout  amendment. 
the  following  bllia  jl  the  Senate; 

S  nsn  An  act  to  authorU«  the  dlapoaal. 
■a-tuiout  regard  to  the  S-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, oi  approximately  136.300  loog  calcined 
tor.i  of  re'ractory  grade  bauxite  from  the 
riatlona;  stockpile; 

S  2573  An  act  to  ralldate  the  action  of 
th«  Acting  3'jp<?rmtendent,  Toaemlte  Na- 
tional Park  m  fxterxJln^  the  lOM  leave  year 
f'jr  certain  Federii  enipioy<?«»  and  for  other 
purpoeoe; 

8  2719  An  blc:  u>  provide  !(»  the  rtrlklnf 
of  mecU;«  :r.  commemoration  of  the  100th 
aamversary  :,r  tlie  purchase  ot  Alaska  by  the 
TTr.ited  3t<it.e«  from  Russia; 

S  283:  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Scranton 
Asaoclatlon  Inc  ,  medals  In  commemoration 
of  th*  100th  annivereary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Scranton.  Pa.;  and 

S  2833  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
»f  medais  in  ooaunemoratlon  of  the  76th 
aniiiversik.ry  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
N  .rr.lsmatlc  Association. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Ho'ose  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution S  Con.  Res  71)  to  approve  se- 
lecting of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  to  support  its  recommendations  that 
the  State  of  Utah  be  designated  as  the 
site  for  the  1972  winter  Olympic  games. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
H-J.  fit's.  837^  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
April  17  1966.  as  "SUte  and  Municipal 
Bor.d  Week,"  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  5>enate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Ty.e  mesA&iie  ^>o  ojinourvced  that  the 
Speaker  iiad  alS.xeti  nis  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H Jt.  3349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  omcers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;    and 

H.K.  8647  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Troubadours  Drum  and  Bugle  Oorpe  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


or\  -Jie  caienda:  Df'pUming  with  Calendar 
So.  1061.  S.  1717.  and  the  tneasoies 
which  follow,  with  the  exception  ol 
Calendar  No  10«3.  Senate  ResoIuUon 
Sao,  which  is  the  pending  business,  and 
Calendar  No.  1064,  S.  2999. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.     Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LiMrrAno.N-       on      statements 

DURING    IRANSACnON   OP   ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  requeaC  of  M:  MANsriiU),  and  by 
uiiiininious  consent,  statements  during 
Uie  transact,  m  of  routine  morning  busi- 

r.ess  were  ordered   ::mlted  to  3  minutes. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr     M.ANSriELD.     Mr.    President.    I 

a.-.k  u:-.a;ilm.;)ii.s  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  lo  the  consideration  of  measures 


REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  NAMES 

The  bill  (S.  1717)  to  require  the  regis- 
tration of  trade  names  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.   1717 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  o/ 
Representativef  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con^/reta  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Aasumed  Trade  Name  Act." 

Sac.  a.  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Commlsaloners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  or  their  designated 
agent. 

(b)  "District"  means  the  Dlrtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(c)  "True  name."  in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, means  such  Individual's  surname  or 
fanUly  name  preceded  by  his  given  name, 
unless  such  name  has  been  legally  changed 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  which 
case  the  name  as  so  changed  would  be  the 
true  name  of  such  individual;  In  the  case 
of  partnerahlp,  the  suraame  of  each  partner 
preceded  by  his  given  name  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  oorporatlon,  the  name  under  which  the 
corporation  la  organized  In  the  place  of  lu 
Incorporation. 

(d>  "Assumed  trade  name"  means  the 
name  or  designation  under  which  business 
la  conducted  In  the  District  when  such  name 
Is  other  than  the  true  name  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, or  the  corporation,  or  the  true  names 
of  the  partners,  conducting  the  business  or 
having  an  Interest  therein. 

(e)  "Corporation  Counsel"  means  the  at- 
torney for  the  District,  by  whatever  title  such 
attorney  may  be  known,  designated  by  the 
Commissioners  to  perform  the  functions  pre- 
scribed for  the  Corporation  Counsel  In  this 
Act. 

8bc.  >.  Ifo  Individual,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration shall  conduct  buslneas  in  the  Dts- 
trlct  under  an  assumed  trade  name  unleM 
there  has  been  filed  with  the  Commissioners 
a  certificate  of  ownership  setting  forth  the 
assured  trade  name,  the  street  address  of 
the  office  or  other  place  in  the  District  where 
such  buslneas  la  conducted,  and  the  name 
and  residence  address  of  such  Individual,  or 
of  each  partner  In  each  such  partnership,  or 
of  eeM:h  officer  of  each  such  corporation. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. If  the  residence  address  of  any 
such  indlvldoal  or  partner  or  corporate  officer 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  included  in  any 
such  certificate  shall  be  outelde  the  District. 
the  reqxilred  certificate  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  the  Com- 
missioners to  act  as  the  lawful  attorney  for 
each  such  nonresident  for  the  service  of  legal 
procees  In  civil  actions  arising  from  the  con- 
duct of  such  business  In  the  District:  J»ro- 
vided.  That  officers  of  corporations,  foreign 
or  domestic  and  in  good  standing,  which  con- 
tinuously have  and  maintain  a  registered 
office  and  registered  agent  at  such  office  for 
the  eervloe  of  procees.  legal  notice,  or  demand 
punuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  District 
ot  Columbia  Buslneas  Corporation  Act  (08 
8Ut.  179,  aa  amended.  D.C.  Code.  lOSl  ed.. 
aec  aO-OOl,  et  seq.)  are  not  required  to  file 
a  power  of  attorney  under  this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  promulgate  such  regulations  aa 


Uaay  deem  naoeaaary  to  aooompUsb  the  pur- 
poaaa  of  tlUs  Aok.  and  to  flz  and  collect  audi 
feaa  for  randltton  at  aaitloaa  by  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  under  thla  Act 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  determine  to 
be  neceaaary  to  defray  the  approximate  cost 
of  operation. 

8*c.  6.  Failure  to  file  the  certificate  of 
ownerablp  required  by  thla  Act,  or  failure 
to  keep  the  Information  current  by  filing 
with  the  Commlasioners  amendments  of  such 
certificate,  or  the  violation  of  any  regulaUon 
promulgated  pursuant  to  thU  Act  shall  b« 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  »300  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  both.  All  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
thla  Act,  or  of  the  regulations  made  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of 
the  District  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or 
any  of  his  assistants. 

Sic.  6.  With  the  exception  of  the  function 
of  making  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  thl*  Act,  the  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorised to  delegate  any  of  the  functioni 
vested  In  them  by  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  1st  day  of  March  next  following  lU  ap- 
proval which  la  at  least  ninety  days  after 
such  approval. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FIRE  AND  CASU- 
ALTY ACT  WITH  REGARD  TO 
CASUALTY  INSURANCE  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  <H.R.  959)  to  amend  the  Plre 
and  Casualty  Act  regulating  the  b-jsiness 
of  Are,  marine,  and  casualty  insurance 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LICENSING  AND  REGULATION  OF 
INSURANCE  PREMIUM  FINANCE 
COMPANIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  8466)  to  amend  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  li- 
censing and  regulation  of  Insurance  pre- 
mium finance  companies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


REGULATING  DOMESTIC  STOCK  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11664)  to  confer  additional 
jurisdiction  upon  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regulate  proxy  solicitations  and  "insider 
trading"  activities  of  domestic  stock  in- 
surfuice  companies  and  to  exempt  such 
companies  from  section  12^g)  'D  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"conformity,"  to  insert  "as  nearly  m 
may  be  practicable.";  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  "hearing",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  if  the  Superintend- 
ent shall  find  upon  examination  that  the 
further  traiuaetkm  of  business  by  the 
company  would  be  hazardous  to  the  pub- 
lic or  to  the  policyholders  or  creditors  of 
the  company  in  the  District,  he  may 
susjjend  such  authority  without  giving 
notice  as  herein  required :  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  In  lieu  of  revoking  or  stjspend- 


ing  the  certificate  of  authority  of  any 
company,  after  hearing  as  herein  pro- 
vided the  Superintendent  may  subject 
such  company  to  a  peiialty  of  not  nMre 
than  $500  when,  in  his  judgment,  he 
finds  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
best  served  by  the  continued  operation 
of  the  company.  The  amoimt  of  any 
such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  com- 
pany through  the  ofQce  of  the  Superin- 
tendent to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.";  on  page  8.  after  line 
4,  to  insert: 

(1)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  thereunder  the  violation  of  which 
Is  made  unlawful  J»$l_Ui18  section  or  the 
observance  of  which  la  ijtqulred  under  the 
terms  of  this  section,  oi  any  person  who 
willfully  and  knowingly/ makes,  or  causes 
to  be  made,  any  statenitnt  In  any  applica- 
tion, report,  or  docum^t  required  to  be  filed 
under  thla  section,  which  statement  was 
false  or  misleading  with  respect  to  any  ma- 
terial fact,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000.  or  be  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to  strike 
out  "a)"  and  insert  "(j)";  after  line  16, 
to  strike  out : 

Sec.  4.  Domestic  stock  insurance  companies 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
section  12(g)  (1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
••4". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business, 
for  action  on  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Flndley 
Bums,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  followii\g  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONET,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  j>o«tmas- 
ter  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  tlie  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  notni- 
nations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
wUl  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  returned 
to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT  OF   SECTION  4(c)    OF 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2729,  a  bill  to  Increase  SBA 
authorization  ceilings  in  wiiich  the 
House  has  made  several  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to-  the  bill  (S.  2729)  to  amend  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for 
other  puiTJOses,  which  were,  on  page  2, 
line  3,  strike  out  "and"  where  it  appears 
the  first  time;  on  page  2,  lines  7  and  8, 
strike  out  "and  title  rv  of  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  of  1964,";  on  page  2,  line 
9,  strike  out  "functions"  and  insert 
"functions;  and  <C)  an  Economic  Op- 
portimity Act  loan  fimd  which  shall  be 
available  for  financing  functions  per- 
formed imder  title  rv  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Including  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  cormection 
with  such  functions. ';  <hi  page  2,  line  15, 
strike  out  "and";  on  page  2,  lines  17  and 
18,  strike  out  "and  title  rv  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,";  on  page 

2,  line  19,  strike  out  "fund."  and  Insert 
"fund;  and  (C)  pursuant  to  title  TV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  loan  fimd.";  on  page  3,  lines 
9  and  10,  strike  out  "and  title  IV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,";  on 
page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "$1,364,100,000" 
and  insert  "$1,400,000,000";  on  page  3, 
line  12.  strike  out  "$366,500,000"  and  In- 
sert "$400,000,000";  on  page  3.  line  12, 
strike  out  "and";  on  page  3.  line  14,  strike 
out  "$156,700,000"  and  insert  "$200.00.- 
000";  on  page  3,  line  14,  after  "$156.- 
700,000"  insert  ";  and  (D)  under  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000";  on  page 

3.  line  20,  strike  out  all  after  "(1) "  down 
through  and  including  "appropriate"  in 
line  22,  and  on  page  4,  line  5,  after  "ap- 
propriate." insert  "Business-type  budgets 
for  each  of  the  funds  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  prepared,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  considered,  and 


enacted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law 
(sections  102,  103.  and  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Ccmtrol  Act  f31 
UjS.C.  847-849) )  for  wholly-owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move,  on  belialf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Towia.  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  that  the  Sen- 
ate disagree  with  amendments  1  through 
7  and  concur  with  amendments  8 
through  14. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  seven  amend- 
ments provide  a  separate  SBA  revolving 
fund  for  loans  under  title  IV  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  This 
separate  f  tmd  is  not  necessary  and.  I  am 
convinced,  was  not  intended  by  the 
House,  which  only  meant  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  such  loans.  The  acceptance  of 
amendment  12  accomplishes  the  desire 
of  the  House  to  provide  a  ceiling  on  the. 
loans  which  may  be  outstanding  under 
title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

The  acceptance  of  amendments  8.  9. 
10,  and  11  would  give  Senate  agreement 
to  increases  made  by  the  House  on  ceil- 
ings on  the  dollar  amount  wlilcb  may  be 
outstanding  for — 

First.  SBIC  financing ; 

Second.  State  and  local  development 
company  loans;  and 

Third.  Regular  business  loans,  dis- 
placed business  disaster  loans,  the  taking 
of  prime  contracts  by  SBA,  and  title  IV 
loans  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964 — these  loans  are  included  in 
this  category  and  also  have  a  special  ceil- 
ing of  their  own  as  provided  by  amend- 
ment 12. 

I  recommend  Senate  acceptance  of 
amendment  No.  13  which  would  strike, 
from  the  provision  of  the  bill  relating 
to  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  by  SBA, 
the  requirement  that  SBA  should  include 
in  its  report  its  projection  of  future  needs 
for  funds,  and  Its  recommendations  for 
additional  appropriations.  SBA  would 
stUl  be  required  to  report  on  the  status 
of  its  funds  and  its  recommendations 
regarding  authorizations.  This  amend- 
ment was  requested  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Amendment  No.  14  provides  that  busi- 
ness-type budgets  for  each  of  the  re- 
volving funds  established  by  this  bill 
shall  be  prepared,  sulxnitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  enacted  as  prescribed  by  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
This  amendment  does  not  change  any 
existing  procedures  now  being  followed 
In  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
SBA's  budget  to  Congress.  I  understand 
that  this  amendment  was  placed  in  this 
bill  by  the  House  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gressman Mahon,  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  There  is  no  ad- 
ministration objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
accept  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  take 
this  action.  I  think  that  these  amend- 
ments wUl  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 
Thus  a  conference  on  this  bill  will  be 
avoided  and  the  bill  can  go  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  signature. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr    CARLSON.     Mr.  President,  do  I 

understand  that  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
corLsln  Is  suggesting  that  with  certain 
suggested  changes  and  deletions  of  some 
amendments  and  swrceptance  of  others, 
the  Senate  take  final  action  on  the  bill 
today,  or  is  the  bill  still  to  be  In  confer- 
ence'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  bill  would  not 
go  to  conference.  It  would  go  back  to  the 
Hou.se  We  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  Republican  and  E>emocratlc  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee  of  the 
House  They  agree  to  this  handling  of 
the  bVA.  that  the  Senate  agree  to  certain 
of  the  House  amendments,  and  the  House 
agree  to  withdraw  certain  others  which 
the  Senate  rejects. 

Mr  CARUSON  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  my  own  Interest  Is  that  we 
get  early  action  on  It.  because  there  Is 
ereat  need  for  these  funds.  In  my  own 
State  we  have  groups  which  have  been 
asking  for  several  months  for  funds  from 
tne  Small  Business  Administration.  So 
far,  they  have  not  been  available.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  action  can  be  completed 
at  an  early  date 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  am 
stlad  that  he  underlines  the  fact  that  with 
the  pas,sA.;f>  f  the  bill,  which  we  hope 
wUl  be  final  In  a  couple  of  days,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  begin  processing  loans  again. 
They  have  not  processed  any  loans  since 
la^t  October 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
act  on  .Senator  Towm's  and  my  motion. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSIONS  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Mi  President,  I 
ask  unanimou.-;  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.sPss;on5  of  the  Senate  today  and  to- 
morrow 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none    and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  FOREIGN  MINIS- 
TER OROMYKO  S  SIMPLE"  SOLU- 
TION TO  THE  VTETNAAI  IMPASSE 
IS  TO  RECONVENE  THE  GENEVA 
CONFERENCE 

Mr  VIANSFIELD  .Mr  President,  on 
April  2.  the  Foreign  Minister  bf  the  So- 
viet Union.  Mr  Andrei  Gromyko.  at  the 
23d  Cc>mmuni.st  Party  Congress,  stated 
that  the  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam would  be  simple"  and  could  be  set- 
tled if  ihree  provisos  were  agreed  to: 
First,  the  United  SUtes  to  stop  bomb- 
u-iM  North  Vietnam,  second,  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  troops;  third, 
it--the  United  States — must  stop  tram- 
pling on  the  Geneva  agreements  on 
Indochina 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  on  last  Saturday,  the 
day  this  "simple"  solution  was  advanced 
by  Mr.  Gromyko  at  the  23d  Communist 
Party  Congress,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

THX  AKSWKH  to  FOUION  MIMISTCH  OkOMTXO'S 

"Stitn,r"  SonmoN  to  th«  Vutnam  Im- 
PAS8C  Is  To  RxcoKVR'rx  Tax  Oknxva  Con- 
rxaxNcx 

At  the  33d  CofnmutUat  Party  Congress  For- 
eign Minister  Oromyko  said  today  the  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  tn  Vietnam  would  be 
"simple"  and  could  be  settled  IX  three  pro- 
visos were  agreed  to:  (1)  the  United  States 
to  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam;  (3)  the 
trnlted  States  to  withdraw  Its  troops;  and  (3) 
"It  (the  United  States)  must  stop  trampling 
on  the  Oeneva  agreements  on  Indochina." 

President  Johnson,  In  seeking  avenues  to- 
ward the  conference  table  and  peace  in  that 
war-torn  country,  has  stated  many  times  that 
if  unconditional  negotiations  were  agreed  to 
the  bombing  would  stop  as  a  step  toward 
peace.  He  has  also  said  that  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  withdraw  our  troops  K  a  rea- 
sonable and  honorable  settlement  could  be 
reached  at  the  negotiation  table.  He  has  also 
stated  many  times  that  he  would  agree  to  a 
conference  based  on  the  Oeneva  accords  of 
1964  and /or  1063. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Oromyko  means 
what  he  says — and  if  he  represents  the  ofllclal 
Soviet  attitude  as  I  assume  he  does — then  It 
appears  that  the  appropriate  step  for  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  to  Join  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Its  cochatrman  on  the  Oeneva  Con- 
ference, in  reconvening  that  Conference  to 
discuss  the  propooals  be  has  laid  down.  In 
line  with  the  statements  made  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  It  Is 
fair  to  ask  his  government  what  is  preventing 
it  assuming  Its  responsibility  under  the  Oe- 
neva accords  to  help  bring  peace  to  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia. 

The  way  to  the  conference  table.  In  my 
opinion,  lies  through  the  exercising  of  the 
Joint  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  Kingdom  as  cochalrmen  In  recon- 
vening the  Oeneva  Conference  which  would 
serve  as  the  conference  table  to  consider,  to 
probe,  and  to  find  solutions  not  only  to  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  but  to  the  problems  of 
southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  This  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  that  this  proposal  would  not 
only  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  but  would  also  be  In  accord  with  the 
efforts  recently  suggested  by  Canada,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Control  Commission, 
an  organization  set  up  under  the  Oeneva 
agreement  of  1954  for  the  purpose  of  patrol- 
ing  the  accords  reached  at  that  time.  The 
nations  comprising  the  ICC — namely.  India, 
Canada,  and  Poland — would.  I  am  sure,  be 
very  much  Intaested  In  reconvening  the 
Oeneva  Conference  at  the  esj-Uest  date. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS   ON   CATTLE 
HIDES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  weeks.  I  have  received  a  number 
of  protests  about  the  new  controls  over 
the  export  of  cattle  hides.  This  is  un- 
fortunate because  the  recent  increase  in 
the  export  of  domestic  hides  has  been  of 
value  to  the  industry.  These  complaints 
come  from  livestock  producers  in  my 
State. 

The  imposition  of  these  controls  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  seems  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  stated  goals  of  our 
national  policy.    First  of  all.  we  have 


been  encouraging  freer  movement  In  our 
international  trade  without  restrictions. 
Also,  we  have  been  encouraging  initiative 
and  free  enterprise  In  the  livestock  in- 
dustry, a  position  which  this  segment  of 
our  economy  supports  with  great  gusto. 
What  we  have  done  with  these  new  regu- 
lations Is  to  establish  trade  barriers  and 
to  control  Initiative  In  an  Industry  which 
has  found  an  expanding  market.  The 
export  market  Is  bringing  new  Income  to 
an  Industry  which  has  had  Its  ups  and 
do-  -Ts  flnanclailly  In  recent  years. 

This  Is  a  matter  which  must  be  re- 
viewed carefully.  Both  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  I  have  expressed 
sentiments  to  both  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  suggesting  a 
rescinding  of  these  export  controls.  We 
were  very  pleased  to  receive  the  an- 
noimcement  yesterday  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  indicating  that  he  had 
recognized  the  situation.  He  Is  sched- 
uling public  hearings  on  April  18  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss  these  export 
policies,  reconsideration  of  these  export 
controls  smd  further  clarification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  announcement  dated 
April  4,  1966,  a  statement  prepared  by 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Col- 
lins, before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  a  table  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
announcement,  statement,  and  table 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  announced 
today  that  he  is  scheduUng  a  public  hearing 
on  the  matter  of  control  of  exports  of  cattle 
hldea,  caU  and  kip  skins,  and  leathers  made 
therefrom. 

The  requirement  for  obtaining  an  export 
license  for,  and  imposing  a  limitation  upon, 
the  export  of  cattle  hides,  calf,  kip  skins  and 
leathers  was  put  into  effect  on  March  7  as 
a  part  of  the  Oovemment's  efforts  to  reduce 
inflationary  pressures  and  after  oonsultaUon 
with  representatives  of  producers  and  users 
of  these  products. 

The  Secretary  stated  that.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Department  has  received  requests  for  clarlfl- 
catlon  and  reconsideration,  from  those  op- 
FKjaed  to  the  imposition  of  export  controls, 
and  has  received  requests  that  various  seg- 
ments be  given  the  opportunity  to  explain  In 
further  detail  their  views  concerning  such 
export  oontrols.  hearings  for  this  purpose  are 
being  scheduled. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  April  18  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  hearing  panel.  7'hoee  wishing 
to  file  written  statements  are  requested  to 
do  so  by  that  date  and  those  wishing  to 
appear  and  make  oral  statements  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Secretary  of  Oommsrce 
on  or  before  April  13  so  that  an  orderly 
schedule  of  witnesses  can  be  announced  in 
advance. 

Statimxnt  or  th«  Ukd^  SacarrAXT  or  Com- 

MKRCK     LeROT     COLLtSS     BB^MS     THX     SUB- 

coMiirrm  on  Lnmrocx  aifo  Fbd  Orains 
or  TMx  Housx  or  RsprnKamrAnvm  Aoaicui.- 
rnax  OoioirrTEZ,  on  Tdkbdat,  Masch  22. 
19fl6.  ON  Bzi>OKT  CotmoLS  OF  Cattlx  HiBxa 

AND  LKATHSXS 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  LeRoy  Collins.  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr. 
James  F.  Collins,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Domestic  nuBinn—  Policy,  and  others 
from  the  Department  of  Ccounerce  who  are 


knowledgeable  about  the  mattsr  with  wtilch 
jrou  are  concerned. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  restrict  the  export 
of  cattle  hides.  We  regret,  but  fully  under- 
stand, that  the  occasion  Is  one  which  la 
disturbing  to  an  Important  sector  of  our 
economy.  We  appreciate  your  Interest  and 
I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  In  the  De- 
piu"tment  share   your   concern. 

On  March  7,  1966,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Imposed  validated  license  control  over 
the  export  of  cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins, 
and  leathers  made  therefrom,  destined  to  all 
countries  except  Canada.  Following  that 
action,  on  March  11,  1966.  the  Department 
gupplemented  that  control  by  announcing 
that  the  exports  of  these  materials  would 
be  restricted  to  specific  quantities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  provided  that  these  al- 
lowable exports  would  be  equitably  distrib- 
uted among  traditional  exporters  In  accord- 
ance with   historical   country  patterns. 

Authority  for  this  action  is  included  in 
the  Expc«-t  Control  Act  of  194fl.  as  amended, 
which  provides  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  use  export  controls  to  the 
extent  necessary  "to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  exceeslve  drain  of  scarce 
materials  and  to  reduce  the  Inflationary  Im- 
pact of  abnormal  foreign  demand." 

As  we  tnterpn-et  this,  In  order  to  provide 
a  base  for  any  action  of  restraint.  Commerce 
had  to  find:  (1)  An  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials;  and  (2)  an  Inflationary  Impact 
from  abnormal  foreign  demand.  And.  of 
course,  over  and  beyond  this.  It  was  the  De- 
partment's responsibility  to  exercise  Its  au- 
thority with  soundness  and  reason. 

I  think  that  we  can  show  here  that  all  of 
these  factors  were  Inherent  In  our  actions. 

The  assessment  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  regarding  the  domestic  cattle  hide 
situation  was  made  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Government  agencies.  It  showed  that  we 
were  faced  with  an  acute  but  hopefully  tem- 
porary shortage  of  hides  caused  In  lau^e  part 
by  abnormal  foreign  demand. 

Argentine  hide  exports  have  been  a  key 
factor  In  this  demand.  In  1982,  ArgenUne 
exports  were  12.1  mllUon  hides,  in  1963.  ap- 
proximately 11.1  million;  In  1964,  a  total  of 
7.8  million;    and   In   1968,   only  6.8   million. 

Hie  Increase  of  3.5  million  hides  In  VS. 
exports  In  1964  roughly  matched  the  3.3 
Jnllllon  reduction  in  Argentine  exports  that 
year.  Furthermore,  the  gain  In  UJS.  exports 
of  1.8  nUlllon  hides  In  1965  Is  In  part  a  re- 
sult of  the  additional  reduction  of  1  million 
Argentine  hides  entering  export  markets  in 
1966.  We  believe  that  Argentine  exports  In 
1966  will  be  sllghUy  above  the  low  levels 
for  1964  and  1966,  but  substanUal  Argen- 
tine exjyort  recovery  is  not  expected  until 
1967. 

ReacUng  to  the  reduction  In  the  Argen- 
tine supply,  European  hide  Imports  from  the 
united  States  Increased  substantially  In  1964. 
and  again  In  1965.  U.S.  hide  exports  In- 
creased from  almost  8  mlUlon  In  1963,  to 
115  mllUon  In  1964.  and  In  1965.  exports 
sgaln  Increased  to  13.3  mllUon.  Although 
the  domestic  hide  supply  also  Increased,  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  domestic  bhoe 
industry  in  1965  produced  the  highest  de- 
mand since  1959  for  cattle  hide  leather  from 
"W  domestic  tanning  industry. 

Actually,  the  U.S.  cattle  hide  market  could 
P^srly  be  described  as  chaotic.  In  February 
1866.  as  pressures  of  foreign  buying  mounted. 

The  shortage  in  1964  was  met  largely  by 
a  drawdown  of  hide  inventories  of  packers, 
dealers,  and  tanners  without  s  sharp  up- 
ward effect  on  domestic  hide  prices.  In  1965 
however  the  shoe  and  leather  wrnnlng  In- 
dustries reported  that  inventories  had  been 
reduced  to  unusually  low  levels  by  the  end 
or  the  year.     Inventory  data  available  sup- 


portsd  this,  and  the  surging  prices  after  July 
1965,  Indicated  that  the  marketplace  con- 
firmed these  Judgments. 

The  Increase  in  East  Buropeam  Imports 
from  the  United  States  (table  C)  of  170 
percent  in  1966  over  1904.  and  the  increase 
of  all  European  Imports  from  the  United 
States  In  1966  amounting  to  40  percent  over 

1964.  bad  a  dramatic  effect  on  our  domestic 
cattle  hide  prices.  These  prices  Increased 
approximately  100  percent  between  February 

1965.  and  Febmary  1966.  Domestic  hide 
prices  in  the  first  week  of  March  1966,  In- 
creased an  additional  13  percent.  Although 
we  are  frank  to  admit  that  these  price  In- 
creases took  place  on  a  depressed  base.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  price  level  during 
the  first  week  of  March  1966,  was  approxi- 
mately 60  p>ercent  above  the  10-year  average 
for  1956-65. 

The  Inflatiotuuy  aspects  proceed  in  a  se- 
quence as  foUows:  (1)  Shortage  of  hides; 
(2)  Increased  prices  of  hides;  (3)  Increased 
prices  of  leather;  and  (4)  increased  prices 
of  shoes. 

Department  of  Commerce  analysis  shows 
a  direct  relationship  between  hide  prices 
and  shoe  prices.  Between  80  and  86  per- 
cent of  all  cattle  hide  leather  la  consiuned 
In  shoe  production.  Using  average  annual 
prices.  It  appears  that  a  10-percent  increase 
In  hide  prices  results  In  a  1 -percent  Increase 
in  shoe  prices.  This  price  relationship  would 
be  more  drastic  were  It  not  for  the  effect  of 
substitution  of  other  products  for  leather 
as  hide  prices  go  up. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  shoe  prices  Increased 
an  average  of  5  percent.  In  January  1966, 
the  shoe  Industry  through  various  elements, 
made  clear  its  Intention  to  increase  prices 
an  additional  6  to  10  percent  at  its 
spring  showing  of  faU  lines.  Following  the 
Imposition  of  the  oontrols  here  in  question, 
shoe  Industry  representatives  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  this  acOon  wUl  eliminate  or 
mltumize  the  need  for  further  shoe  price 
Increases  this  spring. 

Stunmartxlng.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966  un- 
restricted exports  would  have  resulted  In  a 
projected  domestic  shortage  of  2.7  million 
cattle  hides  This  finding  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  wkb  the  need 
for  export  controls  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of  these 
scarce  materials.  The  export  quota  or  limi- 
tation was  fixed  at  the  1964  export  level,  of 
11.6  million  hides,  the  second  highest  level  of 
exports  In  the  history  of  the  Industry.  The 
resulting  estimated  retention  of  an  addi- 
tional 2.6  mllUon  hides  In  the  domestic  econ- 
omy In  1966.  win  almost  balance  off  the  an- 
ticipated shortage  of  2.7  million  hides. 
Therefore,  the  end  result  will  be  to  provide 
an  adequate  d<xnestlc  supply  with  a  mini- 
mum degree  of  export  restriction. 

Export  controls  were  also  Imposed  on  calf- 
skins, klpeklns.  and  leathers  at  the  1966  ex- 
port level  consistent  with  1966  anticipated 
exports.  These  actions  were  taken  as  a 
means  of  prevenUng  frustration  of  the  basic 
controls  on  cattle  hides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize  the  burden 
these  controls  have  imposed  on  cattle  pro- 
ducers, cattle  feeders,  meatpackers,  render- 
ers,  and  hide  exporters.  We  also  recognise 
the  seeming  paradox  between  this  action  and 
our  Government's  efforu  generally  and  spe- 
clficaUy  in  the  case  of  hide  sales,  to  en- 
coiuTige  the  expansion  of  our  exports.  We 
did  not  take  this  acUon  lightly.  It  was  the 
view  of  our  Departmen*  and  the  other  Oov- 
emment  agencle8  involved,  that  the  circum- 
stances warranted  the  Imposition  of  these 
controls.  We  are  confident  that  the  criteria 
of  the  Export  Control  Act.  as  spelled  out  by 
the  Congress,  have  been  met. 

We  feel  that  the  actions  taken  are  limited 
to  those  reasonably  necessary  now  to  correct 
the  shortage.    We  are  hopeful  that  the  short- 


age Is  temporary  and  will  be  eliminated  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  II  the  problem  proves 
less  serious  than  we  have  anticipated,  we 
would  expect  to  take  modifying  action  as 
promptly  as  the  facts  warrant. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  to- 
day. 

TAStx  A. — Cattle  hide  supply  and  demand 

[In  thousands] 


FlauffhUr. 

Imports 

Exports 

Available  supply. 
CoDsumptloa 

Shortage... 


PreUml- 
nary, 
IMS 


34,  MX) 

.100 
13.300 


21,  SCO 
23.400 


1,000 


1066  rsUmatos 


Wlthmt 
eaotral 


>4,M0 
800 

14.000 


21.  U» 
23,800 


2.700 


With 
ooatrol 


34,  WO 

100 

ll.SOO 


23,400 
23,800 


400 


Tabui  B. — vs.  cattle  hide  production  con- 
sumption. 19S5-6S 

[In  thousands] 


Year 

Esti- 
mated 

total 
slaugh- 
ter 

Im- 
parts 

Ex- 

ports 
and  re- 
ex- 
ports 

Ap- 
parent 

supply 

Caule 
hide 
leather 
produc- 
tion 1 

19M 

1B56 

M67 

1958 

IttW 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

EsUmate, 
1968 

28,257 
29,242 

aIsM 

26.  W) 
2i.ai 
27.890 
28.013 
28.816 
29.800 
33.182 

34.800 

333 
340 
167 
417 
1,025 
SSI 
2M 
413 
360 
314 

302 

6,863 
4,934 
6.U8 

5.434 
4.107 
6,899 
7,648 
7, 121 
7.972 
11,840 

13,300 

22,727 
24,648 
B.IS3 
X<863 
22.141 
21,032 
20.661 
21.80e 
22.188 
22.036 

21,793 

26,832 
26.908 
2S.511 
23.818 
23.167 
21,960 
22.736 
22.623 
21,684 
22.834 

23,400 

■  Equivalent  bides  to  consuming  Industries.    Source: 
Tftimcrs'  CouocU  of  America,  Inc. 


Table  C. — VJS.  cattle   hide 
[In  thousands] 


exports 


^^-, 

US5 

1904 

Pereeot 
Increase 

Western  Ilemispbere 

1,967 

1.8M 

+i.S 

Western  Europe 

Eastern  Europe 

1^033 
1,823 

*'S2 
676 

-l-ULl 
-flflSLS 

Total,  Europe 

Asta^ „„.. 

6,886 

4,475 

11 

4,902 
23 

+».9 
—4  4 

Ooeauia  and  Africa 

-66.0 

Total  exports 

13,309 

11,803 

-H6.6 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 
Proposed   Incekases   in   ANNurnxs   Pat  able 

FBOM  the  FoKSICN  SEXVICE  RETiaCMENT  AND 

DiSABUJTT   Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  certain  increases  in  annui- 
ties payable  from  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  dlsabUlty  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  on  Acttvities  Unoes  Law  Entohce- 
MENT   Assistance  Act  or    1965 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 


^■y 
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Act  Df  1965    with  tn  accompanying  r«port): 

u>  the  Commltte*  on  the  Judiciary. 

Repast  jr  IjDtia  of  thx  OkAlfO  AUCT  OT 
THx  Rxprrmuc 
A  lett-er  from  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
r»preser.t;auve  Ladles  of  the  Orand  Army  of 
itie  Republic,  Minneapolis.  Minn  tranamlt- 
tlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  or- 
ganization, for  the  year  lOes  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

RtPOBT    OK     MaKPOWZB    RxSKAKCH    AND 
TaAINIMG 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  man- 
power roMarch  and  training,  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Repoit  or  Odu,  Scottts  or  Amxuca 
A  letter  from  the  president  and  national 
executive  director.  Olrl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  New  York.  N.T..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
organisation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 80,  1»«6  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


PETITTONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,   or   presented,   and   referred   as 

Indicated: 

By  the  ACTrNO  PRBStDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
Two   Joint   resolutions  of   the   Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idabo:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"H.JM   No.  15 
"Joint   memorial    to   the    honorable   Senate 
and     House     of     Representatives     of     the 
United  States  tn  Congress  assembled 
"We,    your   memorialists,   the   Senate   and 
Houiie    of    Representatives   of   the   sovereign 
State  of  Idaho,  hereby  respectfully  represent 
that 

■Whereas  the  Federal  budget  request  for 
vocational  education  for  fiscal  year  1067  Is 
considerably  lower  than  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  Vocational  EducaUon  Act  of 
1983.   and 

Whereas  a.  reduction  In  Federal  appro- 
priations under  section  4  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1IM3  will  seriously  curtaU 
the  development  of  public  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  Nation,  and  reduce  the 
number  of  youth  that  might  otherwise 
benefit  from  such  programs;  and 

"Whereas  a  vigorous  and  expanding  pro- 
gram of  public  vocational  education  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  domestic  and  military  economy 
of  this  Nation    xi.  : 

"Whereas  the  Feie.-^.-SUte-local  relation- 
ship  buUt  up  jver  the  many  years  has  proven 
i'.^e!f  for  an  effective  program  of  vocational 
?<licatlon     .V'lW    therefore,  be  It 

Heiotv^d  by  the  20,  extraordinary  $euion 
o-  fxe  JStfi  legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
nau-  in  tession  {the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri^preaentativeM  concurring) .  That  we  most 
respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  ipproprlate  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized tinder  section  4  of  the  Vocational 
Ed  j.-ation  Art  of   !9«3;   be  It  fvirther 

■  Reu>ir<'d,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  idahj  be.  and  he  la  h«r«by  au- 
th  rtzed  and  directed  to  forward  certlfled 
ropi««  of  thLi  memorial  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  Preeident  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  f  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of 
Congreas.   and    to   the   Senators   and   Bepre- 


aentatlyee    representing    this    8tat«    In    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Pasaed  the  house  on  the  4th  day  of  March 
1B60. 

"PlTB   T.    CXMASXITBA. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Passed  the  senate  on  the  6th  day  of  March 
1»66 

"W.  S.   DaxvLOW. 
"Preaid«nt  o/  the  Senate. 
"Attest. 

"DaTOKM  M.  HnxB, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Representatives." 

'HJM.  No.  14 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled  and 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  I<eglslature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  moet  Important  Industry  In 
the  State  of  Idaho  Is  agriculture,  an  Industry 
that  produces  crops  of  many  kinds;  and 

"Whereas  the  teaching  of  Instructors  In 
the  field  of  agriculture  extension  work,  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  agriculttire  Indus- 
try, is  very  necessary  to  the  Industry:  and 

"Whereas  the  agriculture  programs  of  the 
extension  service  do  more  than  any  other 
single  program  to  keep  our  young  people 
In  the  field  of  agriculture  on  the  farm;  and 

"Whereas  a  program  of  agricultural  re- 
search Is  vital  to  the  agriculture  industry 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  Is  the  only  pro- 
gram that  we  now  have  In  the  development 
of  new  strains  of  seeds  and  the  control  of 
diseases  and  Insects  that  In  so  many  ways 
destroy  farm  crops;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  budget  for  106e-67, 
appropriating  moneys  to  these  programs,  has 
drastically  reduced  these  funds:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session  (the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  concurring). 
That  we  moet  respectfully  request  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  re- 
store these  funds  to  the  original  amounts  as 
provided  In  the  196&-M  budget;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  attention  be  drawn  that 
the  growing  population  of  the  world  will 
bring  additional  strain  on  the  production  of 
foods  and  fibers;  and  to  curtail  the  develop- 
ment and  selection  of  Instructional  person- 
nel and  deter  the  research  In  the  area  of 
agriculture  U  not  In  line  with  our  American 
prlnclplee;  be  it  fxirther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  and  he  hereby  U,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certlfled 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congreas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  repreeenting  this  State  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  4th  day  of 
March  19««.  ^ 

"Prr«  T.  CENAaaiTSA, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 

"Passed  the  Senate  on  the  6th  day  of 
March  1S>6«. 

"W.  K.  DaxvLow, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

*T>«TDm»  M.  Hiia. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttves.- 


A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"UJM.  Mo.  8 
"Joint   memorial   to   the   Honorable   Senate 
and  Hotjse  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Congreas  assembled 
"We,   yovir  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the   Legislature   of   the   State  of   Idaho,  re- 
spectfully represent  that: 

"Whereas  there  are  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress several  bills.  Including  S.  1068,  H.R. 
909,  and  HJt  2983,  proposing  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  be  known  as  the  'Natlooai 
Potato  Labeling  Act';  and 

"Whereas  such  proposed  legislation  will 
require  that  all  fresh  potatoes  marketed  in 
Interstate  commerce  be  labeled  to  show  the 
name  and  address  of  the  packer  or  repacker 
and  the  State  In  which  such  potatoes  were 
grown;  and 

"Whereas  the  widespread  practice  by  pack- 
ers and  repackers  of  mislabeling  fresh  pota- 
toes has  resulted  In  potatoee  which  men 
grown  In  one  State  being  labeled,  advertised 
and  sold  as  having  been  grown  in  another 
State;  and 

"Whereas  such  false  labeling  has  misled 
the  consumer  and  In  many  instances  has 
caused  the  consumer  to  buy  i>otatoe8  that 
are  wrong  for  the  Intended  use;  and 

"Whereas  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tection from  such  deceptive  practices  and 
a  right  to  choose  from  among  variotis  pota- 
toes in  the  market  on  the  basis  of  correct 
information  as  to  their  State  or  origin;  and 
"Whereas  since  similar  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  protect  farmers  In  the  purchase 
of  seed  potatoes,  the  consumer  Is  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  In  the  purchase  of  fresb 
potatoes :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
now  in  session  (the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
re*enfaMt;e5  concurring) ,  That  we  moet  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  proposed  'National  Po- 
tato Labeling  Act'  as  prop>oeed  in  S.  1068,  HJt. 
909  and  H  R.  2982;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certlfled 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Idaho,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Cconmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  38th  day  of 
February  19««. 

"P»ra  T.  CKNAKausA, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Passed  the  senate  on  the  2d  day  of  March 
1966. 

"W.  E.  Dkktlow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"DaroKN  M.  Hii.n. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 
A   Joint   resolution  of   the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;    to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"H.J.M.  No.  10 
"Joint   memorial   to   the   Honorable   Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled 
"We.  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Legislature   of  the  SUte  of  Idaho,  re- 
spectfully represent  that: 

"Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  Congress 
H.R.  8382  proposing  extensive  changes  in 
the  Fedwal  Uws  relaUng  to  unemployment 
Insurance;  and 


"Whereas  the  enactment  of  RM.  8282 
would  have  a  profound  and  adverse  effect  on 
the  unemployment  insurance  laws  of  the 
States  In  that  It  would  superimpose  a  new 
Federal  program  on  the  States  and  would 
force  basic  changes  in  State  laws  relating  to 
eligibility  of  benefit  claimants,  the  amount 
and  duration  of  payments,  disqualification 
of  claimants  and  the  taxable  wage  base;  and 

"Whereas  the  passage  of  HJi.  8282  would 
result  In  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  program  in 
Idaho  and  other  States  and  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  principle  of  primary  State  re- 
sponsibility which  has  been  the  foundation 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  program 
since  It  was  established  more  than  30  years 
ago;  and 

"Whereas  for  the  past  many  years  In  each 
regtilar  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
effecting  changes  In  this  State's  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  and  Idaho  has  thereby 
demonstrated  Its  ability  and  willingness  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  unemployment 
Insurance  program  of  this  State  to  meet 
changing  conditions;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  employment  security 
administrators  have  proposed  alteriuitlve 
legislation  to  H.R.  8282,  providing  for  modi- 
fications In  the  Federal  laws  which  will  effect 
Improvements  in  State  unemployment  in- 
surance programs,  many  of  which  have  been 
previously  adopted  by  the  Idaho  Legislature 
and  which  would  preserve  in  the  States  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  program:  Now, 
Iberefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
0/  the  38th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
now  in  session  {the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  we  moet 
respectfully  oppose  H.R.  8282;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  is  urged  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  enactment  of 
the  alternate  legislation  proposed  by  the 
State  employment  security  administrators 
which  preserves  in  the  States  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance program;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  be,  and  be  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee. 

"Passed  the  bouse  on  the  3d  day  of  March 
1966. 

"PTTE  T.  ClNAHRtlSA, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Passed    the    senate   on    the    5th    day    of 
March  1966. 

"W.  E.  Daxvi-ow, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Dbtden  M.  Hn.cx, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 
A  joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Idaho;    to  the  Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"H.J.M.  No.  8 
"Joint  memorial   to   the   Honorai-'e   Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Idaho,  hereby  respectfully  repre- 
sent that: 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
*1U  have  before  it,  in  the  near  future,  pro- 


posed legislation  affecting  future  manage- 
ment of  the  present  Sawtooth  Primitive 
Area  and  adjacent  property;  and 

"Whereas  this  is  a  region  of  Incomparable 
scenic  beauty  and  attractiveness  and  sboxild 
be  protected  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
the  people  for  all  time  to  come;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  growing  need  and 
urgency  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
the  public  for  maximum  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  area  and  accordingly  an  urgency  for 
a  permanent  plan  and  policy;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  national  recreation 
area  will  provide  for  multiple  use  of  the  area 
to  the  extent  that  this  is  practicable — for 
example,  permitting  grazing  and  timber 
management  where  feasible;  and 

"Whereas  a  national  recreation  area  would 
permit  continued  management  of  fish  and 
game  by  the  Idaho  Pish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  this  area  has  been  ably  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Forect  Service  for  the 
past  61  years:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  now  in  session  {the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  concurring). 
That  we  moet  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  proceed 
at  the  earliest  i^osslble  date  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  Wilderness;  be 
It  fxirther 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Passed  the  house  on  the  28th  day  of 
February  1966. 

"Petk  T.  Cenaixtoa, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Passed  the  Senate  on  the  4th  day  of 
March  1966. 

"W.  E.  DaxvLOw, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest : 

"Drtden  M.  Hn.EB, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Representatives." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"H.JJH.  No.  16 
"Joint   memorial   to   the   Honorable   Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  Impact  of  Federal  programs 
has  long  been  evident  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  will  continue  to  affect  this  State:   and 

"Whereas  such  federally  sponsored  pro- 
grams result  in  the  immigration  of  large 
numbers  of  families,  and  children  of  these 
families  must  be  educated;  and 

"Whereas  the  education  of  these  children 
places  great  burden  upon  existing  instruc- 
tional faculties  and  educational  resources 
of  this  State:  and       y 

"Whereas  It  is  th&*eritage  of  our  country 
and  the  right  of  allVp  receive  the  benefits  of 
a  good  and  competerft  educational  program: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  V— 

"Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  tes- 
sion of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session  {the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  coricur- 
ring) ,  That  we  moet  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress   of   the   United   States   to   proceed 


with  all  due  speed  to  extend  Public  Laws 
81-874  and  81-816,  as  amended,  authorizing 
the  funds  for  educational  purposes  in  areas 
burdened  by  the  Increased  numbers  of  edu- 
cable  children,  caused  directly  by  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  programs;   be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Passed  the  bouse  on  the  6th  day  of 
March  1966. 

"PXTX  T.  CKNAaaTTaA, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprettntatives. 
"Passed    the   senate    on    the    5th    day    of 
March  1966. 

"W.  E.  Darvixjw, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Dbtdck  M.  Hn-KR, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tit>es." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"S.J.  Res.  7 
"Resolution  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution   of   the  United 
States  relating  to  Presidential  succession 
and  Inability 

"Whereas  both  Houses  of  the  89th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  two-thirds  thereof, 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  to  wit: 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating   to   succession    to   the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency   and   to  cases   where 
the  President  is  unable   to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office 
"  'Resolved    by   the   Senate   and   House   of 
Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be   valid   to  all  Intents 
and   purposes   as   part   of   the   Constitution 
when  ratified   by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States   within   seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

ARTICLZ 

"  •  "SscnoN  1 .  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office  or  of  his  death  or 
resignation,  the  Vice  President  shall  become 
President. 

Sac.   2.  Whenever   there   is  a  vacancy 

in  the  office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  nominate  a  Vice  President  who 
shall  take  office  upon  confirmation  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  trans- 
mits to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  written  declaration  that 
be  is  \mable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  and  until  he  transmits 
to  them  a  written  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, such  powers  and  duties  shall  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Vice  President  as  Acting 
President. 

Sbc.    4.   Whenever   the    President   and 

a  majority  of  either  the  principal  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  or  of  such  other 
body  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  trans- 
mit to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  ol  the  Hotise  o* 
Representatives  their  written  declaration 
that  the  Preeldent  Is  unable  to  discbarge 
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the  powers  and   rliiUM^Mi  <■.?■■>•  "■  >  -e 

President  *nall  1  iiiliMfllaftBi  iA.'!i-r,r  t.be 
p'Twer*  and  duties  fjf  th»>  >!B<;«  a.1  Acunj 
Preeldent 

Thereefw     whei,    ttie    F'r^'.dftr.t    Win*- 

mlta  to  the  Praeldeni  pro  r.«>mp  .re  of  t.h-  3<"n- 
ate  and  th«  Speaker  :t  '_>■.*  H  15*'  or  Repro- 
sentAtives  hl«  *nt-ei:  .]■■<-.»-•»•..-:  -^n;  :.-.:  .n- 
abUUv  exists  he  shii;  r'v-in^.e  >_."--  >  .■  -ra  and 
duties  ')f  his  'ifflce  in.i^wi  ■  r  i-  '.  :  *■  F":8ldent 
an<_  a  mAjor'itv  if  »!*„f>T  "-."  -  ^-  r.-'Di.  ;??-■  ?r» 
of  tne  eTP<-ut!ve  dep.LrT: t.-,    1-     '.  -  ;  ■.  ;er 

body  !LS  C'jr.irreaa  mav  '  v  -i-j,  ;:  -  ■.  )>•  iTa.ix»- 
mlt  with;.".  f-UT  dav«  -f,  •■.(.  p-«fc.  lent  pro 
temp...r»  f  '-i^.e  Senate  nr.d  u.e  .-ipoajter  of  the 
House  of  RepT-oe«rj^auv»«  their  written  dec- 
l.vatitjn  *_har  the  Preti:,ient  U  unable  to  <Ua- 
chan^e  the  powers  a."id  duties  of  biM  oCBce. 
Thereupon  CX^ngress  Khali  decide  the  iarae. 
aiiaembll.n^  within  fortf-elgbt  hours  for  that 
purp<»e  If  nrt  '.n  session  If  the  Ooo^resa. 
within  twenty-cr,e  days  after  receipt  of  the 
latter  written  declaration,  or,  If  Congress  la 
not  !n  session  wlihln  twenty-one  days  after 
Oorigresa  la  required  to  aasemble.  detennlnea 
by  two- thirds  rote  of  both  HoiMea  that  the 
President  Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  hia  office,  the  Vice  President 
shall  cx>nuriue  to  discharge  the  saixM  a*  Act- 
Ini^  President,  otherwise,  the  President  shall 
r»,s u.TsB  the  powers  and  duUee  of  his  office."  ' 
Now,   therefore,   be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
delegate*  concurring) .  That  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  0nlted  States  of 
America  herein  set  forth  be.  and  the  same 
la  herebT  ratine<l  and  affirmed:  and  that 
certlfled  copies  of  this  Joint  resolution  be  for- 
warded hv  the  CK)7ernor  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Stauw  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  W^hlr.irt.or.  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sta-.*^  ser.a'^  ^nd  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  oX  the  United 
States 

■  A4iree<l   to  by  senate  February   1,   1966. 
"BcN  D.  LacT, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

"A^eed  to  by  bouse  March  8.  1966. 
"OsoBGX  B.  Rich. 
"Clerk  of  the  Haute." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  o(  the 
.'Ha.te  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

"SJ.  Raa.  81 

■Joint  resolution  tirglng  the  restoration  of 
funds  requested  for  general  agricultural 
research   <n   Alaska 

w.^^ersas  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  failed  to  make 
provision  for  the  contlniUng  Federal  support 
of  ({»ner«!  agricultural  research  In  Alaska; 
aii:l 

Where^iLg  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
»*34  100  waj!  appropriated  for  the  research 
pr-jgnun  of  the  a.3.  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  Exp«nment  Farm  at  Palmer:  and 

Whereas  support  for  the  continuation  of 
this  T-.ta!  service  In  the  amount  of  M46  000 
WM  requested  for  the  1966-67  fiscal  year  but 
the  :'.etr.  was  deleted  from  the  budget  before 
Its  suhmisinon  to  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  further  and  beneficial  de- 
veiopme.nt  a.ic!  improvement  of  Alaska's 
a?rw.r.ar!  "w.r.i.rr?  's  v  —  7  much  dependent 
on  •  r;e  -on •■.-  ,i».;  -<-s^h  ,' .  at  and  service  from 
the  .\,rr1i-'.;-,u.-'t,  Ex:«»- ..■•,f>nt  Station  at  Pal- 
mer   Be  ! : 

R-'v  ..-Id  T^»'  '.nt  President  and  the  Coo- 
ifr~.«  o'  t;  .  United  States  are  rsspectfuUy 
»  .:!  ur?e:  .y  requested  to  restore  the  re- 
q  ies-..e<l  appropriation  request  for  support  of 
•"."  VA  A<rlctiltural  KxperUnent  8t«tlOQ  at 
Pa;.Tier    Alaska 

Cop.ee  of  tills  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  Johnson.  Prasldeat 
>f  -he  United  States;  the  Hooorabto  HtniKr 
H  HtiMPMatT  V;oe  President  of  the  Omted 
-States  and  President  at  the  Senate;  the  Hon- 
orab.e  J  hx  A  McCoCMACK.  Speaker  of  the 
Hou-v   -'.  P.epreaentatlTss;  the  Honorable  Cau. 


TiATDKN  President  ;jro  t^irip-re  ot  ths  ff^nsl^ 
i.-id  rhairman  of  the  ^nate  ApprofXtetlons 
Ooounittee;  the  Hoiiors.o.e  'jsoauj^  H.  Mahom, 
chairman  of  the  Ho\Lse  Apprt  jjna'.ioos  Oont- 
mlttee  the  HonorablA  OrvlUe  L.  riscaimi. 
Secre^ai-.  -t  Agriculture;  the  Honorahle 
Charles  L.  Shultse,  Dlreetor,  Bureau  of  tlM 
Budget;  and  the  Honorable  B.  L.  BAarutrr 
and  the  Honorable  Bkmkst  OacxNUfO.  UB. 
Senators,  and  the  HorM>rable  Rai.pb  J.  Rinaa, 
n.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

••8. J,  Rxs.  77 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  restoring  Naval 
Petroleum   Beeerve   No.   4    to   the   public 
domain 

"Whereas  our  Nation  is  consuming  petro- 
leum products  at  a  rate  which  far  exceeds 
the  discovery  of  new  sources  within  our  na- 
tional boundaries:  and 

"Whereas  ths  oil  and  gas  Industry  U  cur- 
rently engaged  In  an  active  exploration  pro- 
gram all  along  the  arctic  slope  of  North 
America:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  presently  established 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  containing  33 
million  acres  which  Is  not  open  to  exploration 
and  development  by  private  enterprise;  and 
"Whereas  private  enterprise  Is  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  undertake  the  development 
of  new  petroleum  reserves  in  the  national 
Interest:  Be  it 

"Reaolved.  That  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4  as  established  by  Executive  Order  No. 
3797-A  dated  February  37,  1923.  as  amended 
by  PubUc  Land  Order  389  dated  July  20.  1946, 
be  abolished  and  terminated;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  lands  encotnpassed  In 
Petroleum  Reserve  No,  4  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain  and  that  deposits  of  oil  and 
gas  underlying  these  be  made  subject  to  dis- 
position by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
the  manner  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress 
(41  SUt.  437) .  as  amended,  or  wholly  by  bid 
if  so  authorized  by  the  Congrees;  provided 
that  nothing  shall  affect  the  validity  of  any 
existing  lease,  license,  permit,  transfer,  or 
agreement.  Including  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Public  Law 
87-669  (76  SUt.  401)  to  develop  the  South 
Barrow  gas  field,  and  under  Public  Law  88-380 
(78  Stat.  340)  to  produce  and  sell  crude  oil 
from  the  Umlat  field. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President 
of  the  United  States:  the  Honorable  Hubist 
H.  HuicPHRXT.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate;  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  H.  Nltse.  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 
the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  and  the  Honorable  E  L.  Ba«t- 
I.CTT  and  the  Honorable  Bamsr  Onuxwiwu. 
U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Rau>h  J. 
Rnrxaa,  U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"S.  Rxs  69 
"Resolution  registering  opposition  to  the  Im- 
position of  tolls  or  user  charges,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
our  Inland  waterways  as  a  free  passage- 
way for  commerce 

"Whereas  the  imposition  of  tolls  and/or 
user  charges  on  the  historically  free  Inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  considered  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
has  been  endowed  with  more  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers  than  any  other  State  In  ths 
Union;  and 

"Whereas  waterway  user  charges  would 
prejudice  Kentucky  cities  located  on  the  In- 


land waterway  system  oarrylng  abaUow  draft 
barges  whloh  are  propossd  to  bs  taxsd  there- 
by giving  greatly  Increased  economic  advaa- 
tags  to  areas  served  by  deep  draft  insssli 
which  are  not  propoesd  to  be  taxed;  ar^ 

"Whereas  Um  Industrial  development  of 
Kentucky — past,  present,  and  future — has 
been  and  will  be  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
availability  of  water  transportation  for  Its 
bulk  conunodltles  which  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  heavy  Industry  with  the  col- 
lateral development  of  satellite  Industrlei 
and  services,  waterway  tolls  or  user  charges 
wotild  restrict  and  Impede  water  tran£p>orta- 
tlon  and  thus  sharply  curtail  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas  imposition  of  user  charges  on 
the  Inland  waterways  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  faith  with  those  Kentucky  indus- 
trlss  which  have  made  vast  private  invest- 
ments In  industrial  plants  dependent  upon 
the  continuance  of  low-cost  water  transport 
as  well  as  Investments  in  boats  and  barges 
and  related  shore  Installations;  and 

"Whereas  the  solution  to  the  econcanlc 
problems  of  the  Appalachian  region  of  Ken- 
tucky la  dependent  In  large  part  upon  the 
soimd  development  of  water  resources  of  this 
area;  and 

"Whereas  the  Imposition  of  an  excise  tax 
on  water  transportation,  which  has  from  the 
earliest  days  of  this  Nation  been  free  of  such 
taxes,  would  by  increasing  transportation 
costs  Inevitably  Increase  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer and  thus  Increase  Inflationary  pres- 
sures :   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  0/  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  That  the  ImpoelUon  of 
tolls  or  user  charges  on  the  historically  free 
Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States  is  not 
m  the  public  Interest  and  Is  destructive  to 
needed  acceleration  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  gen- 
eration of  new  Jobs  and  Industry  and  said 
Senate  does  hereby  register  opposition  to  the 
Unpoettlon  of  tolls  or  user  charges,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
our  Inland  waterways  as  a  free  passageway  for 
commerce  and  further  that  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  senate  Is  hereby  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  forward- 
ing copies  thereof  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvee  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  memben  of  the  committees 
who  have  responsibility  with  respect  to  water- 
ways development,  waterways  commerce,  and 
taxation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUts 
of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"S.  Res.  61 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the   United   States   to   pass   legislation  to 

Increase  the  percentage  depletion  rate  for 

coal  from  10  percent  to  15  percent  of  the 

gross  Income  from  mining 

"Whereas  coal  mining  Is  one  of  the  baalo 
and  major  mineral  industries  In  the  Nation 
and  Is  enUUed  to  equlUbie  treatment  in  tax- 
ation: and 

"Whereas  moet  other  minerals  now  enjoy 
a  percentage  depletion  rate  of  at  least  15 
percent  and  coal's  competitors  In  the  energy 
field  have  an  even  greater  rate— oil  and  gas 
27 '/i  percent  and  uranium  23  percent:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky— 

"SscnoN  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  requested  to  pass  the  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  legislation  to  increase 
the  percentage  depletion  rate  for  coal  from 
10  percent  to  15  percent  of  the  gross  Income 

from  mining 

"Sxc.il.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  U  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Senators  and  B«preaentatlve8  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
and  to  ths  members  of  ths  Senate  Finance 
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Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Maasachvisetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"RESoLtmoNS  MxifoaiALizmo  thb  Congress 
or  THE  UNTntD  States  To  Knact  Lkgisuition 

O»ANTlN0    to     VbTKBANS     OF    WoRU)     WaB    I 

Pensions  Compaxable  to  Okantb  to  Vet- 

EXANS    OF   AJCKUCAN    WAXS    PXIOI    TO    WOXLO 

Wax  I 

"Whereas  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  grant  assistance  to  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  by  a  pension.  In 
consideration  of  their  military  services;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
tlon  granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the   United    States:    Now.    therefore,    be    It 

'■Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
tlassachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
comparable  to  grants  to  veterans  of  American 
wars  prior  to  World  War  I;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tellowstone 
(i>unty.  Mont..  Farmers  Union,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  loans  under  the  Rural  Electrlflca- 
ttoa  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  San  Diego 
County.  Calif.,  Federation  of  Republican 
Women's  Clubs,  favoring  the  resignation  of 
Robert  Strange  McNamara  as  Secretary  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Byelorussian- 
American  Association,  Inc.,  of  Jamaica.  N.T.. 
relating  to  the  struggle  for  freedom  by  the 
people  of  Byelorussia;  to  the  Committee  on 
foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Recreation  Commission.  In  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  favoring  the  preservation  of  the 
California  redwood  trees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  South  Dakota  Bankers  As- 
•odatlon.  favoring  the  enactment  of  leglsla- 
Uon  to  authorize  the  Oaae  Irrigation  Unit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair*. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Hawaii  County,  Hllo.  Hawaii, 
relating  to  the  hospitalization  of  veterans 
In  local  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
»nd  Public  Welfare. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Slndlcato  Obreroe  Unldos.  de  Puerto  Rico, 
•igned  by  Joee  Caraballo,  president,  relating 
V)  the  inclusion  of  Puerto  Rico  under  the 
kilnlmum  wage  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  petlUon  signed  by  Pedro  A.  de  Jesus 
Negron.  and  sundry  other  citizens  of  Puerto 
Blco.  praying  for  the  enactment  of  House 
bill  13712.  concerning  amendments  of  the 
^ilr  Labor  Standards  Act  and  minimum 
»»«es:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Two  petlUons  signed  by  Mrs.  Bertha  S. 
MrchUd.  of  Los  Angeles,  CalU.,  praying  for 
»  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  San  Diego 
W'lmty,  Calif.,  Federation  of  Republican 
women's  Clubs,  relating  to  the  repudiation 
«  the  support  of  the  California  Democratic 
council,  by  Oovemor  Brown,  of  California: 
<Wered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  memorial- 
izing Congress  not  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  Federal  special  milk  pro- 
gram. 

The  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
is  deeply  concerned  about  this  matter, 
and  I  share  the  concern  of  members  of 
the  legislature  of  our  State.  I  request 
that  this  concurrent  resolution  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
Congress,  and  I  join  wholeheartedly  in 
urging  that  these  valuable  programs  be 
preserved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  follows: 
South  Carolina  RcsoLtmoN  S.  665 

Whereas  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
there  are  many  public  school  age  children 
whose  parents  do  not  have  economic  means 
sufficient  to  provide  for  them  an  adequate 
and  well-balanced  diet;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  all 
citizens  that  the  youth  of  our  country  grow 
into  healthy  and  properly  developed  adults; 
and 

Whereas  an  adequate  Federal  school  lunch 
program  and  a  Federal  special  milk  program 
are  essential  In  significantly  improving  nutri- 
tion of  these  economically  handicapped  fu- 
ture citizens:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatii^es  corwurring) ,  That  Congress  be 
memorialized  to  not  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  school  lunch  program 
and  the  Federal  special  mUk  program  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration's  budget 
prc^Kieals  for  1966-67;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  U.S.  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  each  Member  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
Una,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND 
CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCE— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1100) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  I  report  Senate 
Resolution  224,  to  provide  for  six  addi- 
tional professional  staff  members  and 
six  additional  clerical  personnel  for  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  an  stmend- 
ment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  be  printed  along 
with  the  committee  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  received  and  the  resolution  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnttson)  : 
S.  3177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain 
non-Federal  institutions,  agencies,  and  orga- 
nizations for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  community  programs  for  patients  with 
kidney  disease  and  for  conduct  of  traimng 
related  to  such  programs,  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (by   request): 
S.  3178.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Taylor    Grazing    Act    of    June    38,    1934    (43 
use.  315g) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  3179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  SherU 
D.  Huff,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  3180.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
1,  1966  (79  Stat.  897);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCarthy   (for  himself,  Mr, 
Talmaoce,    Mr.    Rxbicoff,    and    Mr. 
CtTSTis)  : 
8.  3181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of    1954;    to    the    Committee   on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt.  Uoyd 
M.  Fletcher,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD   (tor  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
NXDT     of     Massachusetts,     and     Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 
8  3183.  A   bin   to   amend   tlUe    18  of  the 
United    States    Oxle    to    prescribe    criminal 
penalties  for  the  illegal  importation  of  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dood  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
.S.  3184.  A  bill  to  provide  an  IncenUve  for 
private  industry  to  establish  programs  to 
educate  and  train  individuals  in  needed  skills 
by  allowing  a  credit  against  income  tax  for 
the  expenses  of  conducting  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarthy) : 
S.  3185  A  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  city  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  and 
Dakota  County,  Minn.,  for  construction  of 
flood  protection  walls  along  the  Vermillion 
River,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (by  request)  : 
S.  3186.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriation  for  continuing  work  in  the 
I€lsaouri  River  Basin  by  the  Tecretary  of  the 
Interior:  to  the  ConmUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mktcalf  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
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By  Mr  UOHZfKUS: 
S  1187  A  biU  to  provld«  f<»  notlflc&tlon  of 
bjvers  and  owners  of  autocnobUM  h*vln^  de- 
fects which  render  the  operation  of  cuch 
Aatom«jbiie«  Inherently  daogerous  to  lUe  and 
.ruD,   lo  ihe  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

^>*  the  remarts  of  Mr.  Mondaia  when  he 
I  n '.rt.xiuced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  lapfte  he«dlng.) 
By  Mr  BRfWSTSR: 
3  3188  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved  em- 
ployee-mana^ment  relations  in  the  Federal 
Service,  and  for  other  parpoM*:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  CtfSce  and  dvU  Service. 

(See  the  remartu  of  iix.  Burwsrxs  when 
ne  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  aj^ear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By    Mr     SIMPSON    (for   hlmaelf.   Mr. 

Ttdhtcs,  and  Mr.  Ca>z.80M)  : 

S  J  R«  152    Joint  reaolutlon  to  authorise 

thB  PriMidf  •  •-    '-ue  a  proclamation  desig- 

n.i,'4:>*   *      .Vi;   :.       Day  of  Prayer";    to  the 

C<:-m.-r. ,t fe     r.  -.ne  Judiciary 

I  s*-*  ne  '-iTurks  of  Mr  Simpson  when  he 
Intr-.xi'i.-pc!  'ho  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
app^^r  iir:d«r  a  separate  heading  ) 
Rv  M-  P.OB-RTSON: 
SJ  P.«e  i  i>.H  i  :  ',  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  stnuinij  <j(  medals  In  conunemoratlon 
of  Uie  >0-.h  anniversary  of  the  Psderal  land 
banJc  sys-^m  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Commi:t«e  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DODD   (for  hlmaeU.  Mr.  Kxn- 

irmT     of    Massachtisetts.    and    Mr. 

Javitsi  : 

SJ  Res   1.54.  Joint    reaolutlon    to    rsquast 

the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mezlean 

Government  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 

Joint  ITnlted  States -Mexican  Ooni  ml  salon  to 

investigitp   the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 

druifs     '*r.d    d.vngerou8    drugs    between    the 

United  3-..4t«s  and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 

on  Pirfitrr;  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dooo  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RBBOLUnON 

PREPARATION     OP      EDUCATIONAL 

FILM  ON  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr  HARTKE  submitted  a  resolution 
'S  Res  241  >  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  educational  film  on  the  UB. 
Senate  to  b*'  ahown  to  visitors  to  the 
Capitol,  a.'id  for  other  purposes,  which 
■Atts  reff-rred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

Se^  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Haktkx, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


KIDNEY  DISEASES  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr  J.ACKSON  Mr.  President,  in  Oc- 
tober, my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MAcrrtJsoNl  and  I 
jointly  Introduced  a  legislative  proposal 
entitled  "The  Kidney  Act  of  1966"— 
S.  2675.  This  bill  proposed  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  patients  with  kidney  diseafies, 
wit.h  a  .strong  emphasis  on  the  provision 
1  artificial  icidnpy  treatment  for  those 
v  has«»  lcidney.s  had  completely  failed.  As 
I  ;K)int/*d  out  In  my  remarks  at  that  time, 
the  proposed  bill  would  have  begun  to 
meet  tho  r.^ed  for  artificial  kidney  cen- 
tt^-s  ir.  the  UTiited  States.  It  would  have 
provided  funds  which  are  sorely  needed 
to  construct  these  facilities  and  it  would 
have  provided  funds  which  are  needed  to 
eguip  such  centers  and  to  train  the 
s)iille<l  physicians,  noraes,  and  techni- 
cians that  are  needed  to  bring  this  treat- 


ment to  the  c  >n;munity.  It  would  also 
have  made  f  ui^ds  available  for  other  types 
of  community  programs  for  kidney  pa- 
tients, and  for  specialized  training  of 
medical  personnel  In  kidney  disease. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  that 
proposal,  we  were  contacted  by  a  nimi- 
ber  of  individuals  with  special  compe- 
tence in  the  field  of  kidney  disease  who 
felt  that  even  broader  legislative  au- 
thority was  needed  to  deal  with  thLs 
health  problem.  They  expressed  a  con- 
cern lest  progTsmis  proposed  in  8.  2675 
would  be  too  fragmented  to  Insure  conti- 
nuity of  care  for  kidney  patients  from  the 
onset  of  their  disease  to  the  point  at 
which  they  might  need  treatment  with 
the  artificial  kidney  or  a  kidney  trans- 
plant. These  medical  scientists  also  ex- 
pressed concern  lest  the  development  of 
treatment  programs  for  kidney  disease 
patients  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  improved  training  pro- 
grams for  physicians,  nurses,  and  tech- 
nicians who  must  participate  in  the  care 
of  such  patients.  In  view  of  the  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  these  people, 
my  colleague  and  I  have  revised  the  bill 
and  today  I  am  submitting  the  revision 
to  supplant  8.  2675. 

The  essential  features  and  the  ultimate 
goal  of  this  proposal — Improved  treat- 
ment facilities  for  patients  with  kid- 
ney disease — are  unchanged.  Where  the 
first  bUl  specified  a  number  of  types  of 
kidney  programs,  this  version  uses  the 
broader  terminology  "community  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs,"  a 
move  which  will  enable  a  community  to 
decide  what  is  most  needed  to  meet  its 
kidney  disease  problems  and  then  seek 
support  for  the  development  of  the 
needed  progrtim  through  grants  from  the 
Public  Health  Service.  By  bringing  the 
various  types  of  programs  for  kidney  pa- 
tients together  under  one  heading,  this 
new  version  would  permit  communities 
to  develop  not  only  chronic  dialysis  treat- 
ment centers  for  those  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  survive  without 
artificial  kidney  treatment,  but  woiild 
also  permit  the  development  of  related 
programs  directed  toward  the  prevention, 
early  detection,  and  adequate  treatment 
of  those  conditions  which — undetected 
and  untreated — lead  to  kidney  failure. 

I  would  also  hke  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  severEtl  developments 
which  have  transpired  since  my  remarks 
In  October  in  relation  to  S.  2675.  In 
November,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co  presented  a  I -hour  television  special 
entitled  "Who  Shall  Live,"  which  dra- 
matically presented  the  problem  of  pa- 
tients who  must  be  able  to  pay  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  that  such  treatment 
costs  each  year  if  they  are  to  survive. 

Many  of  you.  like  me,  received  letters 
from  your  constituents  following  this 
program.  These  letters  came  from 
young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  sick  and 
healthy.  They  came  from  wives  who 
watched  the  program  sitting  next  to  a 
husband  who  Is  fated  to  die  of  kidney 
disease  within  months  because  they 
could  not  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
obtain  lifesavlng  treatment.  They  came 
from  people — without  friends  or  relatives 
aflUcted — who  were  simply  outraged  that 
the  fruits  of  our  tax -supported  medical 
research  programs  should  be  denied  those 


who  need  them  for  lack  of  financial  sup- 
port. And  they  came  from  those  who 
understood  the  underlying  message  of 
this  program — that  no  elTort  could  be 
made  to  treat  everyone  imtll  more 
trained  personnel  and  more  adequate 
treatment  facilities  were  available.  The 
bill  offered  today  will  enable  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  begin  an  expanded  effort 
aimed  at  providing  these  trained  person- 
nel and  providing  these  complex  facili- 
ties which  must  be  created  before  even 
those  who  can  afford  to  pety  can  receive 
treatment. 

A  second  factor  worthy  of  note  as  we 
consider  this  legislation  is  the  fact  that 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation  has  recently 
adopted  a  policy  statement  which  favors 
expanded  Federal  support  of  community 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease.  These  physi- 
cians recognize  the  toll  taken  by  kidney 
disease  In  the  population  each  year  and 
the  need  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
take  a  position  of  leadership  in  deiaon- 
stratlng  the  best  detection  and  treaUnent 
techniques  to  the  lay  cuid  medical  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  worth  while  noting  that  research 
as  such  Is  not  covered  In  this  bill,  nor  was 
it  covered  in  the  last  version.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  sufficient  au- 
thority to  conduct  any  research  needed 
in  the  kidney  disease  area.  Demonstra- 
tion and  treatment  programs,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  move  without  addi- 
tional legislative  authority. 

Some  of  the  most  important  advances 
in  kidney  disease  treatment — particu- 
larly those  relating  to  artificial  kidney 
treatments  for  jxitlents  with  chronic 
kidney  failure — have  taken  place  In  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  advances 
have  taken  place  In  my  own  home  State 
of  Washington.  It  is  both  Interesting 
and  disturbing  to  note  that  other  coun- 
tries— such  as  Great  Britain — have  taken 
up  the  fruits  of  our  federally  supported 
research  and  are  bringing  them  to  their 
people  before  we  have  made  a  decision  to 
do  BO.  This  legislation  would  enable  us 
to  begin  to  go  forward  on  a  broad  front 
against  kidney  disease.  It  would  be?rln 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country  for  bet- 
ter diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  for 
kidney  disease  patients.  And  it  would 
bring  new  hope  to  those  fated  to  die  of 
kidney  failure  because  they  simply  can- 
not afford  artificial  kidney  treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  through  April  19.  1966,  for 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Seimtor  from  Washington. 

The  bUl  (S.  3177)  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
to  certain  non-Federal  Institutions,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  community  pro- 
grams for  patients  with  kidney  disease 
and  for  conduct  of  training  related  to 
such  programs,  and  other  purposes;  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jacxsoit  <for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Macititson)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  8BCTION  8  OP  THE 
TAYLOR  QRAZINa  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  dealk  for  appropriate  reference  • 
bill  I  am  Introducing  at  the  request  of 
!he  Department  of  the  Interior  to  meet 
■Jbt  growing  need  for  increased  flexibility 
in  exchanges  of  publicly  owned  lands  and 
interests  therein. 

Spedflcally,  the  measure  would  amend 
section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act, 
which  was  enacted  in  1934.  This  section 
a  found  in  43  United  States  Code  315g. 

As  the  executive  communication 
signed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  points  out,  the  bill  is  designed 
u>  meet  a  demonsti-ated,  tangible  need 
a)  make  the  exchsinge  authority  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  more  work- 
able and  useful.  Enactment  in  advance 
of  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  is  desir- 
able, and  would  not  in  any  way  Interfere 
Tith  the  Comiuission's  examination  of 
\Jat  general  body  of  land  law.  The  West- 
en  States  Land  Oocnmlsslon  Association 
niemorlalized  Congress  In  1964  for  legls- 
litlon  designed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
po^'of  this  bill. 

Ifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aait  that  the  text  of  the  executive  com- 
annlcatlon  transmitting  the  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  and  explaining  the 
need  for  It  be  printed  In  full  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3178)  to  amend  section  8 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  June  28, 
im  <43  U.S.C.  315g),  introduced  by 
Mr.  JacKSOW,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
la  as  follows: 

vs.  DXPABnCKMT  or  THS  TifTKSIOK, 

Omcx  or  mr  8ic«rrA»T, 

Wathinffton,  DC,  March  ii,  1969. 
Ran.  BtTsorr  H.  HTTScrmxT, 
frttident  of  th*  Senmta, 
WuMnfton.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  PaxaioKNT:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  ssotlon  8  of  the 
Taylor  Graslng  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (43 
vac.  316g)." 

We  recommend  that  the  propoeed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  oevmmlttee  for 
coQsideratloa,  and  ws  recommend  tlxat  It  be 
enacted. 

Tbs  propoeed  bill  would  eliminate  gtipe  In 
Um  Department's  exchange  authority  under 
Uks  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  and  wovild  faclUtate 
Uu  oonsummation  of  euch  exchanges. 

More  apeciacally.  the  proposed  bill  would 
(1)  authorize  the  acceptance  of  cash  In 
order  to  equalize  values;  (2)  authorize  ex- 
elumges  of  Interests  In  lands;  (S>  estabUsta 
tbs  same  rules  for  both  exchanges  with 
States  and  exchanges  with  private  Indl- 
»tduals  and  give  the  Secretary  more  com- 
plete authority  to  determine  whether  State 
exchanges  would  be  beneficial;  (i)  desig- 
nate lands  acquired  through  exchange  as 
automatically  a  part  of  the  withdrawn  area 
■Ithin  which  they  are  located;  and  <6)  make 
tt  clear  that  the  exchange  proKlsloos  apply 
to  Alaska. 

1.  Aiualtaatlati  of  values:  Under  exlsttnc 
l^w,  saobaacse  with  private  uidlvlduals  oaa 
fas  oonsiimmsted  only  IX  the  value  of  the  of- 
fered land  Is  not  less  than  the  value  of  the 


srteoted    lantf.      Often    dlSerenoee    ia    value 
lead  to  sfnrted  imeWaWnns  aad  STsmtne 
tioDs  at  oamtOmnUm  cost  to  tbe  OorenMisat. 

Not  uaocBBtiaaly,  •xcbaaces  die  btiosuse  tke 
I  iiliame  propocMBt  is  anable  to  offer  aAdl- 
ttooal  iaads  to  mest  tbe  value  requlramsata. 
ainoe  January  1.  IMO.  a  total  of  aM  ea- 
cttaoge  proposals  failed,  and  tn  B6  psroent 
of  the  cases  the  faUure  was  due  to  the  la- 
eqxiaUty  of  land  values.  In  many  oases  tbe 
private  landowner  was  wlUlng  to  pay  oeah  to 
make  up  the  dlfferenoe.  AU  of  thfsee  pr»- 
posal*  would  have  benefited  Federal  programs 
by  blocking  up  intermingled  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate lands. 

rriiigisei  faas  recognized  tbe  need  for  each 
payments  to  equalize  values  In  exchanges  m 
recent  leglalatlon  establishing  new  pcu-k  or 
recreation  areas  (Public  Law  67-136.  Caps 
Cod;  PubUc  Law  87-867,  Point  Reyes;  PubUe 
lAW  87-711.  Padre  Island;  Public  Law  B8-M7. 
Plre  Island;  PubUc  Lisw  a8-£d0.  CanyonJands; 
Public  Law  88-4M.  Lake  Mead;  Public  Law 
a»-158.  Delaware  Water  Oap;  Public  Law  8»- 
195,  Assateaguc;  Public  t«w  89-^36,  Whiskey- 
town). 

A  proposal  to  permit  cash  payments  to 
equ&Uze  tbs  values  of  excbangss  within  na- 
tional forests  was  submitted  to  Oocigrses  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee (S.  2364). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  authority  In 
the  proposed  bill  to  equalize  values  by  cash 
payments  Is  limited  by  the  requirement  that 
a  cash  equalization  payment  may  not  e«ieed 
one-third  tbe  value  of  tbe  land,  and  that 
this  limitation  does  not  appear  In  the  na- 
tional park  statutes. 

Tbe  limitation  Is  propoeed  for  the  Tsylor 
OrsElng  Act  because  that  act  contains  no 
land  purchase  authority,  and  we  feel  that  in 
the  nbsnnrr  of  purchase  authority  the  Secre- 
tary should  not  pay  more  than  one-third  the 
value  of  the  land  In  an  exchange  transac- 
tion. If  a  larger  paynjent  were  tavolred  the 
transaction  would  tend  to  resemble  a  pur- 
chase and  lose  much  of  tbe  character  at  an 
exchange. 

Tbls  limitation  la  not  needed,  and  Is  not 
desirable.  In  the  national  park  bUls  because 
there  the  Secretary  has  both  purchase  and 
axchangs  authority.  Consequently,  It  does 
not  matter  whether  the  transaction  Is  viewed 
as  a  purchase  or  as  an  eachange.  Regardless 
of  the  relative  valoes  at  the  lands  exchanged, 
the  uae  of  Federal  land  not  needed  for  pro- 
gram purposes  In  Ueu  of  money  can  result 
in  a  saving  ot  appropriated  funds. 

S.  Bschangee  ot  interests  in  lands:  Tlxe 
preeent  statute  has  been  construed  as  not 
jjermlttlng  the  exchange  of  Interests  In  lands. 
Our  experience  has  Indicated  that  some  ex- 
changes, of  mutual  benefit  to  the  Oovem- 
ment and  to  the  exchange  proponents,  have 
been  precluded  by  the  Umltatton  on  auttaor- 
Ity.  Our  proposal  explicitly  provides  for  ea- 
changes  of  such  interesta 

The  phrase  "Interests  in  lands"  Includes  aU 
Interests  less  than  fee  estates.  Including. 
inter  aUa,  mineral  interests,  rights-of-way, 
and  easements. 

tJnder  the  present  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  48  Stat  1273  (1984) ,  as  amend- 
ed, 43  UB.C.  Sl(g  (1BS8>,  the  Secretary  o< 
the  Interior  may  convey  the  full  fee  tJtle  In 
the  public  lands.  Including  the  mineral  in- 
terest. The  present  law  does  permit  either 
party  to  "make  reservations  of  minerals,  ease- 
menu,  or  rights  of  use"  (43  VS.C.  316g(d) ). 
The  mention  of  "Interesta  In  lands"  In  the 
bin  would  permit  the  transfer  of  mineral 
Interests  only,  with  retention  by  tbe  United 
States  ot  title  to  the  surXaoe.  It  would  allow 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  tntertor  to  excbang* 
mliteral  Interests  issmsd  to  tJie  United 
Statee  In  lands  previously  patented.  It 
would  permit  tbe  Secretary  to  accept  min. 
eral  interests  In  land  In  exchange  for  trans- 
fers ot  lands  on  an  equal  value  basis.  In 
addition  It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 


dl^xMe  of  the  Intereet  ot  the  United  Statee 
as  lessor  under  a  mineral  leaee.  which  Is  an 
authority  not  now  aval  Is  Me  (See  61  LD. 
4M.) 

Tbe  methods  used  to  determine  the  value 
ot  ttaeae  Mineral  intereets  would  be  the  same 
as  are  presently  used  in  exchanges  and  other 
transfers  where  a  mineral  Interest  is  in- 
volved. Ws  recognise  that  tliere  may  be  la- 
stances  where  valuable  mlnscal  deposits  are 
discovered  subsequent  to  a  transfer  of  rights 
to  those  minerals.  However,  this  could  Just 
as  readily  operate  In  lavor  of  the  United 
Slates  as  against  it. 

Por  example,  authorteatlon  for  an  ex- 
change of  Interest  In  land  would  bavs  af- 
forded a  solution  to  a  problsm  which  existed 
tn  connection  with  tbe  JuUa  Pf siller  Bums 
State  Park  la  California,  which  problem  was 
considered  In  special  teglalatton.  the  Act  of 
December  10,  1963  (77  Stat.  448^  The  de- 
tails of  this  situation  are  set  out  on  page 
296  of  tbe  hearing  record  on  S.  1S08  (PubUc 
Land  Review,  pert  2.  heertngs  of  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Laxuls.  U.S.  Senate.  88th 
Cong.,  ist  sees..  1963)  as  follows: 

"One  specific  case  exists  In  California 
where  the  State  has  been  offered  as  a  gift  the 
NEV,  and  B>^NWi4  of  sec.  S9.  T.  20  S.  R.  3 
E..  UJDJJL,  California,  for  use  as  part  of 
JuUa  Pfeliler  Bums  State  Park.  The  lands 
(240  acres)  are  former  public  domain  pat- 
ented under  tbs  Stock-Ralslng  Bomestead 
Act  with  reservation  of  all  minerals  to  the 
United  SUtes  together  with  the  right  to 
prospect  for,  mine,  or  remove  tbe  same  The 
attorney  general  of  tbe  State  of  Cahfomia 
has  ruled  that  the  State  cannot  take  title  to 
property  subject  to  mlnsral  reservations  'In 
which  the  right  of  surface  entry  Is  not  under 
control  of  the  State.' 

"If  tbe  State  could  acquire  the  mineral  in- 
terest reserved  to  the  United  States,  then  it 
could  under  State  law  accept  tbe  gift  of  the 
Land.  The  US.  Oeologlcal  Survey  reports 
that  these  lands  are  considered  to  be  non- 
nUneral  in  character. 

"Under  S.  1608,  tbe  State  could  offer  StaU 
iftr\rtii  or  Interests  In  lands  la  exchange  for 
the  reserved  mineral  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  Such  an  exchange  Is  not  possible 
under  existing  law." 

There  are  other  situations  wh««  consolida- 
tion of  mineral  rights  with  the  sxirface  estate 
would  be  desirable  for  both  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  the  non-Pederal  owner  of  the 
surface.  Our  records  ahow  that  more  than 
59  million  acres  of  pubUc  lands  have  been 
patented  with  some  or  all  of  the  minerals 
reeerved  to  tbe  United  States.  Development 
of  some  of  this  land.  e^ieciaUy  for  urban  or 
suburban  use.  may  be  impeded  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mineral  reeervation.  One  example 
of  this  type  was  considered  by  the  87th  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  bills  which 
resulted  In  enactment  of  the  act  of  October 
6.  1062  (76  Stat.  743>.  dealing  with  lands 
around  Tucson.  Aria  The  location  of  mining 
claims  on  lands  patented  many  years  ago 
under  the  Stock-Ralslng  Homestead  Act  was 
Interfering  with  suburban  use  of  the  land  by 
private  owners,  and  the  Congress  by  that  law 
withdrew  the  reeerved  mineral  estate  from 
the  operation  of  the  public  land  laws. 

Similarly,  the  act  of  October  5,  1963  (76 
Stat.  750) .  withdrew  4.54057  acres  of  reeerved 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  from 
the  operation  of  the  public  land  laws,  la 
order  to  permit  intensive  development  of  the 
privately  owned  surface. 

The  need  for  brocider  exchange  authority. 
particularly  with  reference  to  exchanges  of 
mterests  of  lands,  has  been  recognlaed  by 
the  1964  Annual  Conference  of  the  Western 
States  Land  Coaunlsslaners  Association  at 
their  meeting  tn  Salt  Lake  City  on  July  31. 
1964.  They  memcrtaMwd  the  OongrsM  "•  *  * 
to  review  the  exchange  taws  In  theJr  enUfety 
with  a  vtew  to  in>eraltetag  and  standardlgtBg 
ancb  laws;  to  dtrect  the  artmtirtstrattv 
branch  to  i^>ply  a  more  liberal  constrocHea 
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ui  such  laws,  knd  further  that  In  enacting 
such  new  leglslaaon  that  special  conMders- 
tirin  tx  <iv»n  to  permitting  exchange  of  lands 
or  ir:'.«rre«r«  m  lands  such  as  mining,  rlgbta- 
of-vtray  raAements  and  leases  as  well  as 
adopting  unitonn  standards  for  appraisals  of 
Federal  and  Stat«  lands." 

■?  Uniform  rules  for  State  and  for  private 
fx^hrtnges  Under  existing  law  where  a  State 
exchange  Invoiyea  the  selection  of  lands 
within  a  grazing  district,  the  offered  lands 
must  lie  within  the  same  grazing  district. 
The  selected  lands  must  be  apart  from  the 
general  orders  of  withdrawal  and  with- 
drawals for  grazing  districts,  unreserved  and 
unappropriated.  The  sole  discretion  vested 
in  the  Secretary  is  the  determination  of 
"•  •  •  whether  the  selected  lands  lie  In  a 
reasonably  compact  body  which  Is  so  located 
AS  not  to  Interfere  with  the  administration 
or  value  of  the  remaining  land  In  such  dis- 
trict for  grazing  purpooes.  •  •  •••  Where 
the  selected  lands  In  a  State  exchange  appli- 
cation are  not  within  a  grazing  district  and 
are  unappropriated  and  unreeerved.  the  Sec- 
retary la  directed  by  the  statute  "•  •  •  to 
proceed  with  such  exchange  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date and  he  Is  without  au- 
thority to  consider  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
P"«ec!  exchange  upon  good  land  tenure  and 
uae  the  local  economy,  and  Federal  land 
pros;Tam«  and  Interests.  Under  the  proposed 
chrtnge  he  could  consider  thoae  and  slmilar 
factorg  to  determine  whether  a  State  ex- 
change truly  would  be  beneficial. 

The  present  statute  provides  that  State 
>-xchanges  can  be  made  on  one  of  two  bases — 
equal  value  or  equal  acreage  The  Secretary 
by  regulation,  43  CPR  23442-3(8)  (formerly 
43  cm  147J(b)  ).  has  authorized  use  of  the 
equal  value  concept  only.  Equal  acreage  Is 
not  a  sound  criterion  owing  to  the  vast  dif- 
ferences In  land  values,  often  depending  on 
location  only.  The  proposed  bill  takes  cog- 
nizance of  our  present  practice.  Equal  value 
la  also  the  usual  concept  adopted  by  the 
CongreM  In  measures  having  their  own  ex- 
change provUlons.  In  the  light  of  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  approval  of  exchanges  only 
on  a  value  basis,  we  have  not  Included  in  our 
bill  the  provision  of  existing  law  authorizing 
.V  State  to  exchange  unsurveyed  school  sec- 
tions. Identified  by  protraction,  on  an  acreage 
baaU. 

4  Status  of  land  acquired  by  exchange: 
Under  the  present  statute,  lands  acquired 
through  exchange  by  the  United  States  be- 
come a  part  of  the  gracing  district  within 
which  they  are  situated.  However,  such 
inds  do  not  automatically  otherwise  become 
1.  part  of  other  reservations  within  which 
5Uualed.  Our  proposal  thus  would  obviate 
-.>i0  Issuance  of  public  land  orders  to  some 
extent. 

5.  Alaska ;  Section  8  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  has  not  been  applied  to  Alaska.  The 
need  for  exchange  authority  In  Alaska  Is  simi- 
lar to  the  need  for  exchange  authority  In 
other  public  land  States.  Our  propyoeai  clarl- 
fi"*  the  present  law  by  specifying  that  the 
exchange  authority  applies  to  AlMka. 

Our  proposal  speclflcally  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  exchange  lands  acquired  under 
se.:Uon  33  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
I  enant  Act.  50  SUt.  525-fl  (1937),  7  U.S.C. 
ion  (19M).  as  amended,  which  have  been 
<>r  may  be  transferred  to  this  Department  for 
administration  under  the  Taylor  Qrazlng  Act, 
us  amended,  supra.  Millions  of  acres  of  such 
lands  have  been  transferred  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  The  bill  would 
also  clarify  the  status  of  lands  received  by 
this  Department  In  exchange  for  such  lands. 

The  proposal  omits  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section Id.  of  section  8  relating  to  publi- 
cation of  exchanges.  Experience  has  demon- 
«trat4^d  Umt  essentially  Internal  work  proce- 
dure* embodied  In  statutes  decrease  their 
Qexibihty  They  can  be  effecUvely  Instituted 
ihnji.igh  regulation. 


Also  omitted  is  the  provision  that  no  fees 
shall  be  charged  for  exchanges.  This  provi- 
sion was  superseded  by  the  act  of  July  14. 
1060  (sec.  201.  74  atat.  50«,  43  U.S.O.  1371 
(Supp.  V,  1964)  ) ,  which  states  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  may  establish  reasonable  fees  for 
processing  applications  relating  to  public 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

The  proposed  bill  is  Intended  to  meet  a 
demonstrated,  tangible  need  to  make  the 
Depcu-tment's  exchange  authority  more  work- 
able and  more  useful.  The  exchanges  au- 
thorized are  only  those  that  will  facilitate 
administration  of  federally  owned  lands  Ln 
accordance  with  the  statutory  policies  ap- 
plicable to  those  lands. 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  in  advance  of  the  cc»npletlon  of 
the  work  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  Is  desirable.  The  merits  of  the 
bill  can  be  evaluated  independently  of  the 
general  body  of  land  law,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  would  not  prejudice  possible 
changes  In  that  general  body  of  law. 

The    Bureau    of    the   Budget    has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  fvesentatlon 
of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Cakveb.  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


TAX  STATUS  OP  REIMBURSEMENTS 
FOR  CERTAIN  MOVINO  EXPENSES 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  Ribicoft],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  and  myself,  I  Introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  relating  to  the 
tax  status  of  reimbursements  for  certain 
moving  expenses  made  to  an  employee 
by  his  employer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
He  at  the  desk  for  1  week  to  give  other 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  Join  as  spon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bUl  (S.  3181)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  Introduced 
by  Mr,  McCarthy  ( for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  clarify  a  con- 
fused situation.  It  is  Intended  to  assure 
that  employees  who  are  required  to  move 
and  who  are  reimbursed  by  their  em- 
ployer for  several  types  of  moving  ex- 
penses will  not  be  required  to  pay  an 
income  tax  on  such  allowances.  It  covers 
only  those  taxpayers  whose  new  princi- 
pal place  of  work  is  at  least  20  miles 
farther  from  his  former  residence  that 
was  his  former  principal  pltu;e  of  work 
and  also  only  those  employees  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  same  employer  for 
the  previous  12-month  period. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  the  Con- 
gress authorized  tax  deductions  for  cer- 
tain moving  expenses  for  two  groups  of 
employees :  those  who  continued  to  work 
for  the  same  employer,  although  required 
to  move  to  a  new  place  of  work,  and  who 
were  not  reimbursed  by  their  employer, 
and  new  employees  who  moved  to  ac- 


cept a  position.  This  action  extended 
the  benefits  to  all,  which  under  previous 
law  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had 
agreed  are  excludable  for  existing  em- 
ployees where  they  are  reimbursed.  The 
categories  of  expense  for  which  the  1964 
act  provided  were  transportation  ex- 
penses for  moving  the  employee  and  his 
family;  for  moving  personal  and  house- 
hold effects;  and  expenses  for  meals  and 
lodging  for  the  employee  and  his  family 
while  en  route  to  their  new  location. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
expenses  connected  with  moving,  and 
the  quesion  of  the  tax  liability  of  an 
employee  who  was  reimbursed  for  these 
additional  costs  was  acknowledged  in  the 
Senate  report  on  the  1964  act.    It  stated: 

No  inference  should  be  drawn  from  this. 
however,  that  moving  expense  excluaions  un- 
der existing  law  are  necessarily  limited  to 
these  3  categories  of  expenses.  However, 
since  by  administrative  ruling,  these  cate- 
gories are  clearly  excludable  in  the  case  of 
existing  employees  who  are  reimbursed,  it 
is  believed  that  deductions  for  such  expenses 
should  also  be  made  available  to  new  em- 
ployees and  nonreimbursed  employees  u 
well.  The  question  of  whether  the  exclu- 
sion for  existing  employees  extends  t>eyond 
these  3  categories  Is  left  for  Judicial  inter- 
pretation. 

The  court  cases  and  legal  aspects  of 
this  question  are  complicated  and  still 
not  fully  resolved.  It  appears  that  on 
the  basis  of  one  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sion, the  England  against  United  Stales 
csise,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
issued  a  ruUng  Instructing  employees  to 
report  as  taxable  income  any  reim.burs€- 
ment  by  employers  for  such  expenses  as 
temporary  living  allowances  and  out-of- 
pocket  costs  relate  to  sales  of  the  tax- 
payer's old  residence.  The  IRS  has  also 
informed  employers  that  reimbursed  ex- 
penses of  this  kind  would  be  subject  to 
withholding.  Subsequently,  on  January 
17  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  grant  the  requested  writ  of  certiorari 
in  the  England  case.  This  action  does  not 
end  litigation  about  deductibility  of  cer- 
tain moving  expenses;  rather,  it  tends  to 
prolong  it.  It  is  my  view  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  Congress  determine  speclflcally 
by  statute  what  reimbursements  for 
moving  expenses  are  not  to  be  subject 
to  income  tax  liability. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  150.000  "old" 
employees  who  move  annuadly  are  af- 
fected by  the  problem,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent it  also  involves  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services.  Another 
refison  that  it  Is  desirable  for  Congress 
to  act  in  this  session  to  clarify  this  situ- 
ation is  the  prospect  that  another  group 
of  citizens  will  very  likely  soon  be  in- 
volved. Last  Wednesday  the  House  of 
Representatives  pcissed  H.R.  10607,  the 
bill  to  provide  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses and  losses  incurred  by  civil  serv- 
ice employees  who  must  move  to  a  new 
location  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  bill  provides  allowances 
for  Federal  employees,  in  addition  to 
those  for  transportation  of  household  ef- 
fects and  for  transportation  of  the  em- 
ployee and  his  family,  for  such  items  as 
one  home-seeking  trip  to  the  new  loca- 
tion for  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse, 
temporary  quarters  at  the  new  location 
up  to  30  days  under  some  circumstances, 
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certain  expenses  related  to  the  sale  of  his 
old  house  and  the  purchase  of  a  new 
home  at  the  new  location,  and  a  number 
of  other  mlscell&neous  expenaesw 

HJl.  10607  is  supported  hy  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  has  passed  the 
House.  If  the  Senate  approves  it  and  It 
la  enacted,  we  would  end  up  in  the  curi- 
ous position  of  reimbursing  Federal  em- 
ployees for  admitted  expenses  incurred 
in  his  moving  at  the  direction  of  the 
Government,  and  then  proceed  to  tax  a 
portion  of  these  reimbursements  as 
though  it  were  earned  income. 

The  bill  I  am  iiitroducing  today  Is 
drafted  to  permit  reimbursements  for 
moving  expenses  along  similar  lines  to 
those  allowances  piFovided  in  HJR.  10607. 
It  removes  personal  income  tax  liability 
of  an  existing  employee  for  reimburse- 
ments by  the  employer  for;  one  house 
hunting  trip  when  the  old  and  new  Job 
l(X»tions  are  both  In  the  UiUted  States: 
temporary  living  expenses  at  the  place 
of  new  wnployment  for  not  more  than 
30  days  except  that  the  period  shadl  be 
up  to  60  days  for  moving  to  or  from  an 
overseaa  location;  expenses  incident  to 
tbe  sale  or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's 
former  residence  or  settlement  of  an  un- 
expired lease;  expenses  Incident  to  the 
purchase  of  a  residence  in  the  area  of 
the  new  pilnclpal  place  of  work;  and 
other  miscellaneous  items  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  transfer,  subject  to  a 
limit  of  a  weeks  the  taxpayer's  regular 
weekly  wages  or  $1,000,  whichever  is  the 
lesser,  for  a  taxpayer  with  a  fsunlly  and 
1  week's  wages  or  $500  for  a  single  tax- 
payer. As  I  stated  earlier,  the  provisions 
would  apply  only  to  an  employee  whose 
place  of  work  was  at  least  20  miles 
larther  and  who,  for  the  preceding  year, 
wu  an  employee  of  the  employer. 

I  am  also  preparing  legislation  provid- 
ing comparable  deductions  for  an  exist- 
ing employee  who  is  not  reimbursed  by 
Ml  employer,  and  also  for  unemployed 
who  move  to  take  or  seek  new  ecaplof- 
ntent. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  BRING- 
ING CERTAIN  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
ILLEGAL  SALE  OR  USE  AND  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT 
UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  NAR- 
COTIC COUMIBBIOS 

Ifr.  DODD.  Mr.  Presideat,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  refereaoe  a  bill  and 
>  joint  resolution  which  are  a  continua- 
tion of  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee, "nieir  enactment  Into  law  w<mld 
help  control  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
social  problems,  narcotic  and  dangerous 
drug  abuse.  Senators  Javits.  KxuraxDY 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Moktdya  are  co- 
'Pooaors  of  these  measures. 

I  ask  unanimous  ooosent  tiiat  both  the 
Joint  resolutton  and  the  Mfl  be  allowed 
to  Ue  on  the  table  for  6  <lay«.  so  ttiat 
•dditional  Senators  who  so  desire  may 
join  as  coaponsors;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  texts  of  the  resolution 
MKl  bill  be  printed  In  the  R«corb  at  the 
wncluBkJO  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRJSSnHKO  OFFICER.  "VTlth- 
out  objection,  the  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 


tion will  Ue  on  the  de^,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
committee has  worked  closely  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  the  various  execxittve 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  this  Nation's  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drug  laws.  As  a  result  of  this 
close  relationship  we  were  successful  in 
enacting  into  law  the  1965  Drug  Control 
Amendments  which  will  deal  a  major 
blow  at  those  criminals  who,  annuaQy. 
divert  5  billion  capsules  of  dangerous 
drugs  into  the  illegal  traf&c. 

The  current  phase  of  this  united  effort 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
is  the  "Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1965."^  The  subcommittee  is  pres- 
ently conducting  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  certain  we  wlU  report  a 
bill  that  win  put  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  position  of  leadership  In  this  fVeld 
that  it  surrendered  to  the  States  many 
years  ago. 

It  was  during  these  hearings,  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1966,  that  California  offldals  led 
by  their  attorney  general,  Thomas  C. 
Lynch,  made  a  plea  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  help  in  stanching  the  flow 
of  drugs  into  that  State. 

Mr.  David  Acheson,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  I 
feel,  has  ushered  in  a  new  concept  of  the 
function  of  the  Treasiuir  Department  in 
the  field  of  narcotic  law  enforcement 
quickly  answered  that  plea.  At  my  invi- 
tation Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Acheson.  along 
with  members  of  the  subconmiittee  staff, 
met  in  San  Diego  to  assess  the  problem 
and  plan  for  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Customs  and  Narcotics  Bu- 
reaus of  the  Federal  Government  and  iiie 
law-enforcement  agencies  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Itie  remits  of  that  meeting  are  a  wel- 
come beginning.  They  augur  well  for  fu- 
ture enforcement  activities  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  feel  I  can  safely 
predict  that  the  dope  peddlers  and  pill 
pushers  of  southern  C&Ufomla  will  &ai 
the  going  increasingly  rougher  in  the 
(X»ming  months. 

As  a  result  of  this  meting  and  the 
hearings  to  date,  we  have  developed  leg- 
Islation  that  will  round  out  the  overall 
Federal  efforts  in  oontrtdllng  our  nation- 
wide d(H>e  problon. 

Slnee  I  became  its  chairman  in  IML, 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcammittes 
has  Investigated  the  dope  probiem  not 
only  on  an  interstate  basis,  but  particu- 
larly as  it  has  developed  along  the  Inter- 
national border  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  tlie  United  States.  We  have  for  years 
identified  a  criminal  element  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  that  has  increasingly 
supplied  the  dope  addicts  and  the  "pill 
heads"  in  the  United  States.  The  prob- 
lem has  increased  In  scope  and  intmslty 
untU  our  present  wktuation  wherein  a 
small  army  of  petty  criminals  and  not- 
so-petty  criminals  have  unleashed  a  flow 
of  dc^w  acroes  our  border  that  Is  on- 
equaled  in  history- 
It  U  easy  to  prove  that  this  preposter- 
ous  condition  ezMs.  It  Is  not  as  easy  to 
explain  why  it  exlsU. 

Let  me  gti^e  an  esample. 

The  attorney  general  of  California 
has  turned  over  to  the  subcommittee  the 


names  of  15  fugitives  from  American 
justice  who  are  presently  cjperating  south 
of  the  border  with  complete  immunity. 
"Riere  is  nothing  very  clandestine  about 
the  operations  of  these  criminals. 

They  have  been  known  dope  peddlers 
for  years. 

They  engage  in  this  trafllic  with  ap- 
parently little  or  no  interference. 

We  know  It  and  the  Mexicans  know 
it. 

The  solution  to  this  situation,  whUe 
seemingly  obvious,  has,  ao  of  today, 
defied  the  efforts  of  many  honest,  hard- 
woridng  officials  in  both  countries. 

In  revealing  these  facto,  I  do  not  over- 
look the  valiant  efforts  that  ha^'e  been 
made  by  sincere  men  in  our  sister  Repub- 
lic to  the  south. 

I  know  that  arrests  have  been  made  of 
a  few  of  the  ubiquitous  pill -pushers. 

I  know  that  many  acres  of  marihuana 
have  been  seized  or  destroyed. 

I  know  that  many  poppy  *lelds,  small 
and  large,  have  been  burned 

I  know  that  many  poverty  stricken 
peasant  farmers  have  been  harassed  by 
the  Mexican  Federal  Government  for 
producing  the  only  crop  that  provides 
them  with  the  money  to  eat  and  live, 
opium. 

I  know  that  agents  from  both  coun- 
tries have  been  threatened,  tortured,  and 
killed  in  their  attempts  to  arrest  Mexican 
bandits  who  run  the  dope  traffic. 

But  the  far.  remains,  Mr.  President, 
that  today  in  southern  California,  in  the 
Southwest  in  general,  and  in  the  streets 
of  major  cities  Uiroughout  America, 
Mexican  marihuana,  Mexican  heroin, 
MeKlcan  peyote.  and  Mexican  pills  are 
more  plentiful  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  our  narcotics  problem. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

The  efforts  of  officials  on  both  skies 
while  impressive,  have  been  inadequate 
to  meet  the  total  problem.  Let  me  out- 
line some  comparative  statistics  to  illus- 
trate this  point. 

In  1961  there  were  421,260  grams  of 
marihuana  seiaed  by  Federal  and  State 
officials.  In  1965  there  were  6,237,301 
grams  confiscated.  This  is  a  total  of  1J2 
tons.  One  seizure  akme  totaled  750 
pounds,  the  largest  aeiztire  In  history. 

In  1961  there  were  20.372  grams  of 
heroin  selaed.  In  Iftbr  spi?  ire.-  totaled 
33,275  grama. 

In  1961  there  were  461,425  pllis  seized 
as  a  result  of  the  smiiggUng  activities 
of  Mexican  and  Amertean  ortmlnais.  In 
1965  seizures  of  these  drags  had  grown 
to  a  total  of  1,2S«,S79  pills. 

This  is  In  addition  to  recent  increases 
in  smuggling  activities  In  (he  hallucino- 
genic type  drugs,  including  peyote  aitd 
LSD. 

These  flgtires  become  all  the  more 
important  when  we  realiae  that  these 
seisures  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  amount  of  drugs  smuggled  into  the 
United  States 

It  is  no  wonder  tiiat  the  aitoniey  gen- 
ex»l  of  (he  State  of  Califomts  has  ac- 
cused the  ftalerBl  CSovemment  of  alias- 
ing that  State  to  becont^  U\e  dumping 
ground  for  Meriran  dope. 

And  he  has  the  names  anc  awJdK-^&^-a 
of  20,000  drug  xisers  and  addicts  to  prove 
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t/iat  a  good  percentage  of  that  tralSc 
stays  m  Cailifomla. 

I  need  not  Lmpres*  upon  my  coUeaguea 
the  need  for  strict  controls  on  the  deadly 
heroin  Since  1914  the  Congress  haa 
recognized  the  devastating  effects  of  this 
traffic  on  our  citizens. 

It  haa  only  recently  recognized  the 
serious  problem  of  the  dangerous  drugs 
wh:ch  literally  exploded  Into  American 
life  hi  thf  mid  1950's. 

And  nxlay,  we  are  receiving  danger 
signals  from  the  new  time  bomb  that  is 
ticking  away  on  college  campuses 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  hallucino- 
genic drugs  which  unfortunately  are 
shrouded  in  a  mantle  of  Intellectual 
sanctions. 

I  have  come  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
sound  a  warning  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  rannot  delay  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation I  Introduce  today  as  we  did  with 
the  1965  Drug  Control  Amendments. 
We  cannot  allow  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  to  fall  Into  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  the  new  mlnd-destroylng 
drugs  a.s  ■*e  allowed  tens  of  thousands  of 
them  to  become  victims  of  the  psycho- 
toxic  compounds. 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  Intensive  thought  to 
this  problem  and  ask  that  they  take 
swift  action  on  these  two  simple,  but 
effective,  measures, 

A.S  I  pomted  out,  the  1965  Drug  Con- 
trol Amendments  which  President  John- 
son signed  Into  law  in  July  of  1965,  will 
soon  be  enforced  by  a  newly  trained, 
highly  skilled,  force  of  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  investigators.  Inasmuch 
as  these  dni(?s  are  legally  produced  In 
this  country  I  am  certain  that  sizable 
dents  will  be  put  in  the  illicit  traffic 
through  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
along  with  the  cooperation  of  responsible 
leaders  in  the  drug  Industry. 

This  means,  however,  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  drug  abusers  must  now  turn 
to  the  criminal  underworld  for  their 
source  of  supply. 

We  Itnow  from  recent  developments 
that  a  major  source  of  this  contraband 
will  be  produced  In  Mexico  and  smuggled 
across  our  borders  for  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States,  The  signs 
are  already  there  We  must  not  wait  for 
the  developments  of  a  full-blown  orga- 
nization of  producers,  middlemen,  and 
sellers,  as  we  did  with  the  heroin  prob- 
lem 

The  first  bill  I  Introduce  today  would 
put,  a  sf  riou.s  cnmp  Into  the  sujtlvltles  of 
these  pill  peddlers. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  threefold: 

It  will  particularize  the  offense  of  dan- 
gerous drug  smuggling  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  did  with  heroin; 

Ii  will  increase  the  penalties  for  smug- 
glers who  are  apprehended  at  the  border; 

And  It  will  impress  upon  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  and  judicial  officials 
the  sense  of  Congress  which  considers 
these  dnugs  to  be  in  the  same  category  as 
the  products  of  the  opium  poppy. 

As  it  stands  uxlav  tJ^e  penalty  for 
smuggling  these  destructive  items  can  be 
no  more  severe  than  the  penalty  applied 
to  a  tourLst  who  smuggles  perfume  across 
the  border 


The  second  piece  of  legislation  has  a 
much  broader  approach  In  that  it  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
composed  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
to  enter  Into  negotiations  for  a  complete 
overhauling  of  the  legal  and  enforce- 
ment machinery  between  our  two  nations 
as  they  relate  to  the  production,  sale, 
distribution,  and  smuggling  of  opium  smd 
Its  derivatives,  marihuana,  peyote,  LSD, 
the  barbiturates,  the  amphetamines,  the 
tranquilizers,  and  any  of  the  other 
chemicals  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  daily  gobble  up  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  communities  In  which 
they  live. 

Such  a  proposition  has  had  many  sup- 
porters In  the  past.  It  was  supported  by 
President  Kennedy  and  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson  and  his  White 
House  Commission  on  Narcotics. 

It  certainly  has  the  support  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  which  are  the  targets 
for  Mexican  dope. 

At  the  meeting  between  David  Acheson 
and  California  Attorney  General  Lynch 
which  I  referred  to  earlier,  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  on  one  vital  point. 
The  combined  efforts  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies  will  be  useless  until  the 
reservoirs  of  narcotics  deep  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico  and  In  the  border  towns 
are  dried  up.  They  agreed  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  accomplish  this  was 
through  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion such  as  I  propose  today. 

There  was  also  unanimous  support  for 
the  smuggling  measure  on  dangerous 
drugs  which  I  propose. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  there  would  be. 

They  are  the  people  who  dally  grapple 
with  the  problem  and  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  see  what  is  developing  In  the  twi- 
light world  of  the  drug  addict.  They 
were  the  first  to  know  of  the  burgeoning 
nature  of  the  criminal  traffic  in  danger- 
ous drugs.  They  supported  the  1965 
drug  control  amendments.  But  that 
legislation  will  only  do  part  of  the  job. 
This  bin  will  finish  the  job. 

The  World  Health  Organization  in 
recognizing  the  international  traffic  In 
these  drugs  has  called  on  all  nations  to 
take  legislative  steps  to  prevent  the 
transshipment  of  large  numbers  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  across  international  bound- 
aries. The  legislation  I  Introduce  today 
will  fulfill  that  request. 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  the  results 
of  the  meetlr\g  by  the  officials  from  the 
Department  of  Treasury  and  the  officials 
from  our  most  populous  State.  After 
many  frustrating  years  I  am  convinced 
that  in  1966  we  can  look  forward  to  max- 
imimi  cooperative  efforts  by  both  of  these 
groups. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  share  Its 
part  of  the  responsibility  by  providing 
the  legislation  which  will  make  these 
efforts  worth  while. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  joint  resolution  will 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 

The  blU  (S.  3183)  to  amend  UUe  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prescribe 


criminal  penalties  for  the  Illegal  impor- 
tation of  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd  ffor  him- 
self, Mr.  K£NNEOT  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  JAvrrs) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

S.  8183 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  chapter  27  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

"CHAPTKS  S8 OKPKSSSANT  OB  amMXTLAUT  DKU08 

"Sec. 

"561.  Definition. 

"663.  Ulegai  Importation. 

"i  561.  Oeflnltlon 

"Aa  \iaed  In  this  chapter,  the  term  'de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drug'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  aa  that  given  to  such  term  In 
subsection  (v)  of  section  201  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  (21  U.S.C,  321) . 
"S  562.  Illegal  importation 

"Any  person  who  knowingly  Imports  into 
the  United  States  In  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  any  depressant  or  stimu- 
lant drug  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing, 
compounding,  processing,  selling,  delivering, 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  same  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  for  the  first  such  offense,  be  fined  not 
more  than  910,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both;  and 

"(2)  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
such  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than  t20,0OO 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both, 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after 

"27  Customs 641" 

the  following: 

"28  Depressant  or  stimulant  drugs 661" 

Skc,  2.   (a)    Chapter  203  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"J  3061.  Officer's  powers  involving  depressant 
or  stimulant  drugs 

"Any  officer  of  the  customs  may  arrest  any 
person  violating  section  662  of  this  title  In 
his  presence  or  view,  and  may  execute  any 
warrant  or  other  process  Issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  such  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  203  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"3061.  Officer's   powers   Involving   depressant 
or  stimulant  drugs." 

Sk:.  3.   (a)   Chapter  205  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"13117.  Search  warrants  for  seizure  of  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drugs 

"Any  officer  of  the  customs  shall  have  au- 
thority to  execute  any  warrant  to  search  for 
and  seize  any  depreesatvt  or  stimulant  drug, 
as  defined  by  subeectloh  (v)  of  section  301 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  use.  321).  brought  into  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  section  562  of  tills  title. 
Any  depressant  or  stimulant  drug  so  seized 
shall  be  held  by  the  customs  officer  rar  by 
the  United  States  marshal  pending  disposi- 
tion thereof  by  the  coiirt." 

<b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  305  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"3117.  Search    warrants   for    seUsure   of   de- 
pressant or  stimulant  drugs." 

The  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  154)  to 
request  the  Pre«ldent  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mexlcen  Oovemment  for  the  purpose 
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of  setting  up  a  joint  United  States-Mex- 
ican commission  to  Investigate  the  flow 
of  marihuana,  narcotic  drugs,  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodo  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kknnxot  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Javits)  .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

BJ.  Ras.  154 

To  request  the  President  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mexican  Oovemment  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  up  a  joint  United  States-Mexican 
Commission  to  investigate  the  flow  of  mari- 
huana, narcotic  drugs,  and  dangerous  drugs 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Wnereas  Mexico  is  the  primary  source  of 
supply  for  narcotic  drugs  and  dangerous 
drugs  brought  into  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  these  narcotic  drugs  and  danger- 
ous drugs  are  subsequently  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  100  {Mr  centum  of  ther' marihuana 
Klzed  by  the  enforcement  oOlclals  In  tlie 
aouthweetem  part  of  the  UnltyTstatee  comes 
from  Mexico;  and  ^ 

Whereas  the  smuggling^  narcotic  drugs 
and  dangerous  drugs  Into  the  United  States 
poses  the  largest  single  |>roblem  for  the  col- 
lectors of  the  customs  and  for  the  Federal 
courts  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and  dan- 
^rous  drugs  by  Juveniles  has  greatly  in- 
creased due  to  the  easy  accessibility  of  such 
drugs  from  Mexico:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffress  assembled,  That  the  President 
Is  requested  to  Initiate  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
aettlng  up  a  Joint  United  States-Mexican 
Commission  to  investigate  and  to  recommend 
appropriate  solutions  concerning  the  flow  of 
martbuana.  narcotic  drugs,  and  dangerous 
drugs  between  said  countries. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  INDUSTRY  TO  ES- 
TABLISH PROGRAMS  FOR  TRAIN- 
ING EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  an  Incentive  for  private  in- 
dustry to  establish  programs  to  educate 
and  train  individuals  in  needed  skills  by 
allowing  a  credit  against  Income  tax  for 
the  expenses  of  conducting  those  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  living  in  a 
booming  economy.  Unemployment  has 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  more  than 
a  decade.  All  over  the  Nation — and  most 
of  all.  in  Industrial  States  Uke  Connec- 
ticut, the  cry  is  heard  "We  need  trained 
workers."  The  manpower  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica has  changed  from  surplus  to  scarcity 
In  a  few  short  years. 

There  Is  a  soaring  demand  for  trained 
technicians — men  and  women  who  can 
support  the  growing  numbers  of  the  most 
highly  trained  professional  people  our 
schools  and  universities  can  produce — an 
urgent  need  for  men  and  women  to  help 
engineers,  scientists,  doctors,  and  other 
professional  persons  In  the  performance 
of  their  highly  complex  tasks. 

For  example.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz 
has  stated: 

Our  particular  need  is  for  seodlprofeaakmal 
personnel  who  can  assist  engineers,  scleQ- 
"«ts,  and  other  professional  workera. 


A  report  of  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  is  similar  in  tone: 

One  incontrovertible  fact  stands  out  with 
brilliant  clarity:  there  Is  virtual  unanimity 
of  agreement  among  manpower  qpeciaUats, 
both  in  and  out  of  Oovemment.  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  train  impressively  more 
numbers  of  2-y«ar  technical  Institute  grad- 
uates. 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Edu- 
cation recently  completed  a  similar  sur- 
vey, and  demonstrated  a  need  for  trained 
technicians  in  every  branch  of  our  in- 
dustry. Fr<Mn  electronics  to  chemicals, 
our  Nation's  industry  needs  technlclaris — 
needs  them  now — and  will  need  even 
more  in  the  future. 

A  nationwide  survey  2  years  ago  Indi- 
cated that  the  overall  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment ratio  was  2.5  engineers  to  each 
technician,  when  the  need  was  almost 
the  opposite — ^three  technicians  to  each 
engineer. 

What  can  we  do  about  this?  Much 
has  already  been  done.  The  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  put  the  Nation  on 
record  In  favor  of  meeting  the  technical 
manpower  needs  of  our  society.  The 
poverty  program  seeks  to  give  the  poor 
the  skills  they  need  to  get  and  hold  jobs. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  we 
have  not  yet  taken  f uU  advantage  of  one 
of  our  greatest  resources — Americsm  in- 
dustry. In  our  corpoi^tlona,^  we  have 
not  only  a  recognlzed^eed  for  trained 
personnel,  but  the  means  with] which  to 
train  them. 

When  men  and  women  Ic 
to  automation,  we  step  In 
Manpower  Development 
Act  to  retrain  them  for 
necessary  occupations, 
need  more  preventive 
training  to  equip  our  workers  with  the 
skills  they  need  to  participate  In  our 
scientific  revolution,  not  become  victims 
of  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  primarily  to 
our  schools  for  that  preventive  medi- 
cine— the  teaching  of  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  contribute  to  today's  society. 
When  our  young  people  have  left  school, 
the  community's  efforts  are  far  too  often 
finished.  Some  lucky  youngsters  might 
gain  an  apprenticeship — some  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  take  part  in  a  cor- 
porate training  program. 

But  what  of  those  who  missed  the  boat 
and  never  gained  a  skill?  Or  those  older 
workers  whose  talents  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing obsolete? 

Manpower  specialists  agree  that  the 
modern  world  has  no  place  for  the  un- 
educated and  the  imtralned.  The  pace 
of  our  technology  is  such  that  skills 
become  outmoded  overnight.  Knowl- 
edge once  held  precious  is  turned  by 
research  breakthroughs  into  obsolete 
notions — as  antiquated  as  the  ancient 
Aristotelian  theories  of  our  solar  system. 

In  short,  we  must  face  up  to  the  need 
for  lifetime  training — and  in  such  a 
colossal  task  we  must  find  and  use  every 
teaching  and  educational  resource  in  our 
command. 

Without  question,  one  of  those  re- 
sources is  the  American  corporation — 
which  could  In  the  long-term  constitute 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  new  kind  of 
community  technical  training  classroom. 
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This  movonent  will  not  come  about 
overnight — or  through  goodwill  alone. 
People — and  industries — ^need  motiva- 
tion. 

It  is  in  an  industry's  own  Interest  to 
train  and  obtain  the  best  p>osslble  people 
for  its  operations.  But  there  is  also  a 
public  interest  in  assuring  that  young 
people  receive  the  training  and  the  skills 
they  need  for  the  20th  century. 

I  propose  that  we  make  a  beginning. 
And  we  should  start  now,  when  the  econ- 
omy is  strong.  The  time  to  fix  the  roof 
is  when  the  sun  is  shining.  I  propose 
that  industry  be  given  an  incentive  to 
provide  that  training  and  those  skills — 
not  only  to  its  own  employees,  as  any 
progressive  company  would — but  to  the 
young  people  of  the  entire  community. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  give  companies 
tax  relief  to  reflect  the  cost  of  training 
and  retraining  programs  open  to  all  who 
can  qualify,  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
educational  systems  of  our  States  and 
communities. 

Such  programs  could  Immeasurably 
expand  our  training  facilities.  They 
would  be  local  in  nature — coordinated 
with  the  schools,  with  labor  and  with 
industry.  Their  financing  would  ulti- 
mately be  Federal — for  we  face  a  na- 
tional problem. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  income  tax 
credit  for  the  amount  of  education  and 
training  program  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred during  the  taxfible  year.  Like 
the  investment  credit,  there  is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  amoimt  claimed  in  any  one 
year.  The  amount  of  credit  is  limited 
to  th»  amoimt  of  tax  liability,  up  to 
$25,000.  plus  25  percent  of  any  tax  lia- 
bility in  excess  of  $25,000.  Thus,  a  cor- 
poration with  a  tax  liability  of  $125,000 
would  be  limited  in  that  year  to  a  $50,000 
credit,  assuming  it  spent  that  much  on 
a  qualifying  program.  Excess  amounts 
could  be  carried  back  3  years  and  for- 
ward 5  years. 

To  qualify  for  the  credit,  the  training 
program  may  be  designed  to  afford  edu- 
cation or  training  in  trade,  business,  in- 
dustrial, technological  or  scientific  skills. 
However,  the  program  must  be  open  to 
all  qualified  applicants,  with  no  prefer- 
ence given  to  employees.  It  must  be  a 
truly  community  program,  open  to  all. 
without  charge. 

The  education  and  training  programs 
would  be  established  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  him  as  meeting  the  conditions 
and  purposes  of  this  proposal  before 
being  eligible  for  the  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for 
5  days  for  cosponsors  and  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcors  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  obJt?ction,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  thv-Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  3184)  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  private  industry  to  establish 
progrsmis  to  educate  and  train  indi- 
viduals in  needed  skills  by  allowing  a 
credit  against  income  tax  tar  the  ex- 
penses  of   conducting   such   programs. 
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introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicott.  was  re- 
ceived read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
U:e  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
10  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.31«4 
S<  it  enacted  by  the  Senete  end  Houae 
o-  Aepreaeutattcen  of  tUe  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  CoTigreta  assemiled.  That  BUto- 
p^t  A  or  part  IV  o*  gubcbApUr  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  tntem*:  Heyenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  eretttti  allowable)  Is  amended 
bv  r<»numbertng  Motion  39  m  s«ot4oa  40,  and 
bv  interUo^  aft^r  Motion  3»  ttm  foaovlag 
nrw  sect.or: 

**a«c    39    Ex;  rN-iKs  cr  SkivcATToir  AMD  Ta/UM- 
:-,c   i-aooaAia. 
•■   ii  Otsfcii:  HxTLw.    OttbJ^ct  to  th«  provt- 
•lOTis  oi  mbp^ri,  i      ;  lere  sball  be  allowed  aa 

a  credit  &ga.:.jt  L.c  :  .i  .imposed  by  thU  ciiap- 
Ltsr  r^r  Li.r'  :::x.il.-'  year  the  amo-int  of  edu- 
catlor.  \r.^.  'r  i'.r.:-  g  program  expenses  paid  or 
InrTirred  dv;r!ra;  'h*  taxable  year. 

"'b»  RBGT-LAT»rM«  iTie  Seoretary  or  his 
delegate  stiall  prescribe  soch  ragnlatlons  mb 
may  be  n»icos»a--y  u.  c  .rry  out  the  purposes 
erf  ti'.ia  seotloa  anu  suupart  C." 

Srr-    2    Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  oC  chapter 

1    <^    Lbe    Intemal    Revenue    Code    ot    1S54 

(re;.A>L.:r.g  to  credits  against  tax)   is  amended 

-toy  audir.g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  siutypart: 

"Subpart  C.  Rules  Tor  Computing  Credit  for 
■upeuses  of  Bducatlon  and 
Training  Programs 

"Sec.  51.  Limitation  on  amount  of  credit. 

"Sec.  Sa    DeflnltkMis 

"Sftc.  63.   SpoclaJ   rules. 

"8bx-    51    tjMrr»TK>?«  ON  Ansoxmr  or  CiairtT. 

"I  a  J     LtKTTATIOM      BaSKD      ON      AMOVKT      OV 

r*x.— 

1 )  Is  ctKntAi,  — The  credit  allowed  by 
secUoo  M  for  me  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed — 

"(A)  SO  much  of  the  lUhiUty  for  Utx  tor 
the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  J25.000. 
pi'js 

•  '  Bi  ?5  t-<Tr.>nf  '>f  <>n  m'jch  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  t.'ie  taxiOle  year  as  exo©«Js  laS.OOO. 
1 21  LjABii.riT  ram  Tkx. — For  pur^oees  o* 
pAra«r«p:.  ,  >  ,  the  UaMiity  .  >r  tax  .'or  the 
ULxaOie  jsar  shall  i>e  the  tax  uapoeed  by 
•-hla  chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the 
s>j.m  of  the  credits  aUowable  under — 

"(A)  MctloD  S3  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
cr»d!t  * 

.B>    ftectloa  K  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest) . 

■(C>  section  87  (relating  to  retlresnent  In- 
oofoe),  and 

"(O)  aecUon  38  (relating  to  invMtment  in 
certain  depreciable  property) . 
For  pxirpoees  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  ttn- 
fxjsed  for  the  taxable  year  by  section  631 
r»'.  v.; :  2  o  accumulated  earnings  tax)  or  by 
iw>'tton  S4l  f  relating  to  pergonal  holding 
cr>fnp(u  'I  shall  not  be  oor»ldered  tax 
im-.iTMPd  by    iiU  cha|>ter  for  such  y*ar. 

3i  UARKirr  rvtjrvTDTTiLB — In  the  case  of 
a  hus-iii-ul  -.r  w;.-  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn the  amount  spectflecl  under  subpara- 
graph (A;  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1»  shall 
be  •12,500  In  lieu  of  »35.000.  This  paragrapih 
shall  not  apply  tf  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
has  m  "d':~«»!r)ti  and  training  program  ex- 
p<-...,*»  for  nr  i  no  unused  credit  carryback 
or  ctirr  «?r  o  the  taxable  year  ot  such 
sjj  i-se  *u,.  a  »>rKiB  within  or  with  the  tax- 
P^    -■;  »    •...tijcj.s   year. 

t,  ArvmsTso  oMotrps. — In  the  case  of  an 
^.r.i.-ited  group,  the  125.000  amount  specified 
under  s-abparagraphs  (A1  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph I  1  I  Shan  be  reduced  for  each  member 
of  the  (troup  by  af^Ttioi  -.n^  »2S.0O0  among 
the  cnerD'>ers  if  such  gr'jup  m  such  maniMr 
»s  It."  decre  Mrr  or  lUs detente ehaa  by  z«ga- 
.  i.i.-jud  pre.s<.r.oe.  Vor  ptvpoNes  of  the  pc«- 
ce<i  :.fc'  s.>:.ier.ce.  the  term  'affiliated  group' 
ha-;  •'-»  -:»anlng  assigned  U)  such  term  by 
n-^'s-.r   !S  ■4<a).  eseept  that  all  eorporatlona 


Shan  be  treated  as  includible  corporations 
(without  any  exclusion  under  section  1804 
(b)>. 

"(b)  CaaaTBACX  Mrtm  CaBETOvaa  or  Ukttbxd 
CasDns. — 

"( 1 )  ▲ixowAHCB  or  caanrr. — If  ti»e  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  section  99 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  UmitaUon 
proTided  by  subeectloa  (a)(1)  for  s«icii  tax- 
able year  (hereinafter  In  this  subsectioa  re- 
ferred to  as  'unused  credit  year') ,  such  excess 
shall  be — 

"(A)  an  education  and  training  program 
credit  carrybaca  to  each  of  ttM  8  taxable 
years  preoeding  the  unused  credit  year,  and 
"(B)  an  education  and  training  program 
credit  carryover  to  each  of  the  5  taxat^e  years 
XoUowlng  the  uniised  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  tiie  amount  aiiowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  39  for  such  years,  except 
that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback  only  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1966.  The  entire  amount  of  the  unused 
credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall  be 
carried  to  tl>e  earnest  of  the  8  taxable  years 
to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B))  soch  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  7  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  lUnltation 
contained  In  paragraph  (2).  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(2)  LnnTA'noK. — The  amotmt  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1;  for  any  preoeding  or  succeeding 
tdJcabie  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  section  39 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
•ubsectUin.  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
sMe  for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  tiie  unused  credit 
year. 

"(3)  EnxcT  or  Nrr  oitxatino  loss  caskt- 
BACK. — To  the  extent  that  the  excess  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  arises  by  reason  of  a 
net  operating  Iom  carryback,  subparagraph 
(A)  of  paragraph  (1)  abail  not  apply. 
"Sec.  52.  DcriNmONS. 

"(a)  Bddcation  Ain>  Tbaintmg  PaooaAM  Ex- 
PXMS^ — FtaT  purposes  of  the  subpart,  tbe 
term  education  and  training  program  ex- 
pense' means  only  an  expense  wtxlcli.  but  for 
the  provisions  of  section  53(a).  Is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  tbla  chapter  and 
which — 

"(1>  Is  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  In  pro- 
Tiding  one  or  more  approved  education  and 
training  programs,  and 

"  (2 )  is  directly  attributable  to  an  approved 
education  and  training  program. 
An  expense  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  educa- 
tion and  training  program  expense  If  such 
expense  would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer In  the  conduct  of  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness without  regard  to  any  approved  educa- 
tion and  training  program  provided  by  him. 

"(b)  ApPROVXD  LOCATIOV  AMO  XaAUOMC 
PaOCRAMS. 

"(1)  In  cxNxaAi..— For  ptirposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  "approved  education  and 
training  program"  means  only  a  program 
which— 

"■(A)  Is  designed  to  alTord  education  or 
training,  or  both,  in  trade,  business,  indus- 
trial,  technological,  or  sdenUflc  skUls.  and 

"(B)  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  as  ful- 
filling the  standards,  requirements,  and  con- 
ditions preecrtbed  by  htra  for  puj  poses  of 
this  subpart. 

•■(1)  I.zicixsTXuta. — The  Secretary  of 
Haattb.  Bdueatioa.  and  Welfare  shall  not 
approve  any  education  and  training  pro- 
gram— 

"(A)  unless  such  program  is  made  avail- 
able (within  the  limitations  of  the  facilities 


In  which  such  program  Is  conducted)  to  all 
qualified  applicants: 

"(B)  If  any  fM  or  dMirge  c*  any  kind  is 
requli«d  of  individuals  applying  for  or  par- 
ticipating m  the  program;  or 

"(C)  if,  in  seirfiUng  parUclpaaU  in  tiie 
program,  any  prefaraoce  of  any  kind  is  glvea 
to  employees  or  prospective  employees  of  the 
taxpayer. 

"(8)  WppHDRAWAi.  or  SMTioTAi.. — Th«  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  withdraw  his  approval  of  an  education 
and  training  program  previously  approved 
by  lilm  if  he  detemUnes  Uiat  such  program 

"(A)  no  longer  fuifllls  tiie  standards,  re- 
quirements, and  conditions  prescribed  by 
him  for  pitfpoees  of  this  svit>part.  or 

"(B)   is  being  conducted  contrary  to  any 
provision  of  paragraph  (2). 
"Sac.  53.  SracxAi.  Rdi.es. 

"(a)  Dxmai.  xxr  Dbdcction  roa  EBCCAnow 
AND  Training  Exfensss. — ^Por  purposes  of  ttie 
t&x  Impoaed  by  this  cliapter.  no  deduction 
stiaii  be  allowad  under  section  163  (relatxog 
to  trade  or  bustneas  expenses)  or  under  any 
other  provVsion  of  ttiu  chapter  for  any  edu- 
catloo  and  training  program  expense. 

"(b)  SvacHAiTKt  8  Coapoa*Ta>»»».— In  tbe 
case  of  an  electing  small  bustneas  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  ttke  education  and  training  program 
expenses  for  each  taxable  year  shaU  be  ap- 
propriated pro  rata  among  the  persons  who 
are  sbareholdars  of  such  corporation  on  tlie 
last  day  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(J)  any  person  to  whom  any  education 
and  training  program  expense  has  been  ap- 
portioned under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
treated  (for  purposes  of  this  subpart)  as  tbe 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  such  expense. 

"(c)  EsTATxs  AMD  T»tiST8. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  education  and  training  program 
expenses  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  estate  or  trixt  and  the 
beneficiaries  on  the  bads  of  the  Income  of 
the  estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each. 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  educa- 
tion and  training  program  expense  has  Ijeen 
apportioned  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
treated  (for  purposes  of  this  subpart)  as  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  such  exi>en8e,  and 

"(3)  The  $25,000  amount  spedfled  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  secUon  51 
(a)(1)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust 
shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears 
ttie  same  ratio  to  $25,000  as  the  amount  oi 
the  education  and  training  program  expensss 
allocated  to  the  estate  or  trust  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  bears  to  the  entire  amount  of  the 
education  and  training  program  expenses. 

"(d)  LimTATiows  WrrH  RiaMBCT  TO  Certaw 
Pxasows. — In  the  oaae  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  583 
applies. 

"(2)  a  regulated  Inveatment  company  or 
a  real  estate  investment  trust  subject  to 
taxation  under  subchapter  M  (sec.  851  and 
following) .  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381  (a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  In  section 
48(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(e)  Ooss  RcrcxxNCK. — 

"For  applicaUom  of  thU  subpart  to  eerUln 
acquiring  oorporaUons,  see  section  381(c) 
(24)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbe  table  of  subparts  for  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  ot  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1D54,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'"Subpart  C.  Bules  for  computing  credit  for 
expenses     of     education    and 
training  programs.** 
(b)   "The  table  of  section*  for  subpart  A 

or  part  TV  of  subelMipter  A  of  chapter  1  of 

such  Code  ta  ataended  by  striking  out: 

"Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax." 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  89.  Kxpensee  of  education  and  training 

programs. 
"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Items  taken  Into  account  In  certain  cor- 
porate acquisitions)  is  amended  by  adding 
St  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
grajA: 

"(24)  CRKorr  undcs  sectiom  as  roR  sm- 
PLOTEX  TRAiKiNO  xxPKNSxs. — The  acquiring 
corporation  shall  take  into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  39  and  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  ills  delegate)  the  items  required  to 
be  taken  into  account  for  purp>ose8  of  sec- 
tion 39  In  respect  of  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror corporation." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  ttUs  Act 
shall  apply  with  respiect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1906. 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CONTINUANCE  OF  WORK  IN  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  by  request,  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  to  Increase  by  $60 
miilion  the  appropriation  authorization 
for  continuing  work  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Tbe  authorization  proposed  would  be 
subject  to  two  limitations.  First,  It 
would  be  confined  to  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1967  and  fiscal  1968.  Secondly, 
funds  could  not  be  spent  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  units  that  were  not  author- 
ized since  August  14,  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  March  30,  1966,  letter  pertaining  to 
this  bill  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tile  Interior  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  aw>ropriately  re- 
ferred; Euid,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3186)  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  apprc^irlatlon  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MsTCALr,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Metcalp 
Is  as  follows: 
Us.  Department   of  the  Inttxior, 

OmCE  or  THE  SaCRXTART, 

Waahington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HtritPRRXT, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prxsidknt:  Endoeed  for  yoiv 
conslderaUon  U  a  draft  of  bill  "To  IncreaM 
the  authorization  for  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

The  bill  would  increase  by  $60  million 
the  appropriation  authorization  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  re- 
•ponslble.  The  authorization  of  960  milUon 
la  confined  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1867  and  1968  and  is  further  quaUfied  by  a 
proscription  against  appropriation  of  any  of 
the  funds  authorlaed  by  the  bill  to  inltute 


construction  of  units  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  not  authorized  since  August 
14,  1964.  or  hereafter  authorized  by  an  act 
of  (Congress. 

Section  9(e)  of  the  Flood  (Control  Act  of 
1944  (68  Stat.  887)  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  (200  million  for  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  worlcs  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intf  lor  in  connection 
with  the  initial  stages  of  the  Miaeouri  River 
Basin  project.  Subsequent  acts,  tbe  most 
recent  of  wUch  was  Public  Law  88-442  of 
August  14,  1964,  have  increased  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  carrying  out 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  to  a  total 
of  $946  million.  The  proposed  legislation 
will  raise  this  total  to  $1,006  million. 

Since  the  current  appropriation  authori- 
zation provided  by  Public  Law  88-442  will 
expire  June  30.  1966.  the  additional  authori- 
zation will  be  required  early  in  this  session 
of  Congress  to  support  tbe  administration's 
request  for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  bill  provides  that  "No  part  of  the 
funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
shskll  be  available  to  Initiate  construction  of 
any  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect whether  included  in  said  comprehen- 
sive plan  or  not.  which  has  not  been  au- 
thorized since  August  14.  1964.  or  is  not 
hereafter  authorized  by  act  of  Congress." 
This  limitation  affects  approximately  100 
units  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  the 
authorization  for  which  utexns  from  the  1944 
and  1946  Flood  Centred  Acts.  A  careful  and 
continuing  review  of  the  units,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  has  yet  commenced,  indi- 
cates that  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the 
units,  arrangement  of  engineering  features, 
lands  to  be  Irrigated,  costs,  benefits,  repay- 
ment ability,  water  supply  and  other  related 
factors  may  differ  substantially  from  the 
conditions  in  being  In  1944,  when  the  project 
was  originally  authorized.  In  the  exercise  of 
sound  admlzUstration,  we  feal  tliat  a  careful 
reexamination  of  each  of  these  units  must 
and  will  be  made  before  any  request  is  sub- 
mitted for  funds  to  start  construction  on 
these  units. 

The  act  of  August  14,  1964,  provided  an 
authorization  to  appropriate  $120  million  for 
work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  This  bill, 
when  enacted,  wUl  provide  funds  tor  work 
to  be  performed  on  any  of  the  authorized 
projects  in  that  basin. 

Enclosed  Is  a  table  showing  the  history  of 
appropriation  authorizations  for  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  and  the  estimated 
requirements  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1068. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  tbe  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KKNNETB    HOLUIC. 

AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  status  of  appropriations  and  allot- 
ments '  * 
Amount     authorized     to     be 

appropriated : 
Flood  Control  Act    Dec.  22, 

1944    (68   Stat.   687) $200,000,000 

Flood  Control  Act,  July  24, 

1946  (60  Stat.  641). 160,000,000 

Flood  Control  Act,  May  17, 

1950  (64  Stat.  170) 200,000,000 

Flood  Control  Act,  July  8, 

1958  (72  Stat.  297) 300,000.000 

Flood  Control  Act,  July  14, 

1960  (68  Stat.  891) 80,000.000 

Act    of    Dec.    30,    1963    (77 

Stot.  842) 16.000.000 


Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Hissourl  River  Basin 
project  status  of  appropriations  and  allot- 
ments •  <— Oontlnued 

Lees  net  allotments  to  proj- 

ecU  as  of  June  30,  1964 -806,  669.  709 


Balance  available  as  of 

June  30,  1964 20,840,291 

Act  Of  Aug.  14.  1964  (78  Stat. 
446).  for  fiscal  yean  1968 
and  1966 120,000.000 

Authorization     available     for 

fiscal  years  1966  and  1966.  140,  340,  291 
Amount  allotted  to  projects 

in  fiscal   year   1965 64.463,289 

Amount  allotted  to  projects 

in  tlocal  year  1966. 40,646.619 

Authorization  used  In 
fiscal  years  1965  and 
1966 104.998.908 

Expired    authorization,    June 

30.  1966 S6.  341.  38S 

Estimated     fiscal     year     1907 

requirement 33,668.000 

Estimated     fiscal     year     1968 

requirement 24,137,362 


Additional  authorization- 
required  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968  rounded 
to    $60.000.000 


67,  796.  362 


>  Total.  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  re- 
gions 6  and  7  and  technical  records. 

•  Excludes  other  agencies  and  Gray  Reef 
Dam  ($974,740)  covered  by  special  legislation. 

"  Includes  $628,920  for  Fort  Peck  project 
for  fiscal  yean  1961.  1962,  1963,  and  1964  as 
this  Is  tbe  period  ttiat  this  project  was  Inte- 
grated with  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 

*  Excludes  Garrison  diversion  unit  author- 
ized by  separate  legislation  with  a  celling  of 
$207,000,000  which  U  adjustable  by  cost  index. 


Total  authorlaed  to 
be  apprc^rlated  to 
June  30,  19«4>««.. 


820,000,000 


FAIR  WARNING  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  this 
morning's  papers  carried  the  news  that 
General  Motors  Corp.  hitd  recalled  cer- 
tain Chevrolet  model  automobiles  for  re- 
pwiir  of  dangerous  defects.  Notiflcatlon 
of  the  defects  in  certain  of  these  models 
reportedly  was  made  several  months  ago 
to  6,500  General  Motors  dealers,  but  not 
to  members  of  the  public  at  large  who 
might  ovim  or  operate  such  autos.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  notification  should  have 
been  made  at  that  time  as  well  to  those 
who  drive  these  automobiles  every  day — 
and  in  particular,  this  was  necessary  in 
my  State  of  Minnesota.  We  were  told  in 
the  papers  that  under  conditions  of  wet, 
heavy  snow  or  slush,  the  throttles  on  cer- 
tain models  of  Chevrolet  cars  could  stick, 
and  the  cars  would  continue  forward 
even  though  the  driver  took  liis  foot  off 
the  accelerator.  These  are  common  con- 
ditions In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  indeed 
throughout  much  of  the  Nation. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  consumer  has 
the  right  to  know  when  the  automobile 
he  drives  has  dangerous  defects,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Fair  Warning  Act  of 
1966,  which  will  provide  that  automobile 
manufacturers  must  notify  owners,  deiU- 
ers,  and  the  public  of  dangerous  defects 
In  the  cars  in  which  they  are  driving  and 
riding. 

The  President's  bill  on  traffic  safety 
requires  the  promulgation  of  auto  safety 
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^lAnd&rdB,  but  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
uiai  such  standards  vUl  not  become  ef- 
fective for  at  least  3  or  4  years  after  the 
bill  passes.  My  bill  would  provide  imme- 
diate protection  to  the  consumer  and 
purchaser  of  automobiles.  And  indeed, 
even  If  auto  standards  are  adopted,  it  will 
be  possible  to  rerlse  them  for  use  in  the 
production  only  of  new  models.  But  the 
consumfr  has  a  right  to  know  immedi- 
ately, not  after  a  year  or  more  has 
elapsed  And  he  would  be  protected  only 
if  he  could  afford  the  oostly  venture  of 
buying  a  new  car. 

In  simimary,  my  bill  would  require  the 
manufacturer  of  automobiles  to  notify 
people  who  have  cars  which  are  defective. 
It  places  the  burden  of  discovering  the 
defect  on  the  manufacturer  because  he 
has  designed,  produced,  and  inspected 
the  automobile,  and  is  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  Imov  of  the  defects  In  the 
automobile,  and  the  remedies  for  correct- 
■r.g  the  defect. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for 
c:  i.-ni.-.a!  penalties  and  a  presumption  of 
n«^ilit:f>Rce  to  aid  the  civil  Utlgant.  In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  complaints  on  auto 
defects  and  notify  the  manufacturer  of 
*uch  complaints.  The  Information  re- 
ceived by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  will  be 
public  information  and  available  to 
litigants. 

The  bill  requires  the  manufactiu-er  to 
:iou/>  aU  owners  of  defective  automo- 
biles by  registered  mall,  to  tuyiity  itt  own 
dealers,  and  to  maice  public  notice  In 
newspapers  circulatine  in  all  areas  In 
which  'b"  defective  automobiles  have 
be^r.  sold  The  obligation  of  notification 
fall.?  on  the  manufacturer  whenever  he 
knows  or  should  know  of  the  defect. 
Notification  imist  be  made  immediately 
ui  the  owners  of  such  cars,  not  exceed- 
ing 30  days  after  the  defect  becomes 
known 

Two  m«»thod»  of  enforoement  are  pro- 
vided First  the  manofaeturer  is  liable 
to  a  ft!-ie  of  $1,000  for  each  such  defec- 
tive autom«  bi>  or  Imrwlsonment,  or 
both  S*>c<)nd  failure  to  comply  shall 
coiistltut^  n«>eliReTV4-  on  the  part  of  the 
manufact  irf  ^  tn  anv  lawsuit  brought 
a<ra4r..>t  Lh«»  manufacturer  for  loss  of  life, 
lnjuri«i  or  pri-H^^w»!-ty  damage  arising  out 
ot  thff  defpc* 

In  t.l~(^  im"^  manufacturers  have  aaked 
their  dealer  <  to  n-call  certain  types  of 
a utoniobii»'s  to  repair  dangerous  defects. 
R^H-enily  ■some  adiustment  had  to  be 
made  ;n  thf  brak''  ^  'v-'-  m  of  some  500 
of  the  Bulck  I*-  Sa.  t--  ''  lit  during  1966. 
DeaifT?  werp  r.^j-i  ,  .-,,;■  hese  models  tn 
for  rf>^>ftir  Th  F  i-'i  M.-,tor  Co.  is  re- 
j»rt^Iy  comp'i«>ti'!i,'  r.  --ogram  of  call- 
ing :r.  "u^mf  4*".  o  >  i mcin  Continentals 
for  re;  ur  o  .  1,ngerous  defect  in  their 
b!.i.<.  ._  ''ystcm  Notice  was  not  sent  to 
'^Acli  owner. 

w»  ar?  all  familiar  with  the  well- 
P'^bllcized  case  of  the  Chevrolet  Corvalr, 
which  for  several  years  had  a  rear  end 
s'ospenslon  system  which  tended  to 
buckle  under  and  cause  the  auto  to  roll 
over  In  turning  Dealers  were  offered 
kits  to  Improve  this  defect,  but  no  gen- 
eral notification  was  made  to  those  who 
owned  these  models. 


In  1859.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michi- 
gan considered  a  case  in  which  the  brake 
fluid  of  the  Bulck  Roadmaster  could  be 
sucked  Into  the  engine,  robbing  the 
driver  of  any  braking  power.  The  deal- 
ers were  notified  of  this  defect,  but  the 
consumers  and  purchasers  were  not  un- 
less they  happened  to  bring  their  cars 
in  for  servicing.  The  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  said  that  in  their  view  the  facts 
in  the  case  Imposed  a  duty  on  General 
Motors  to  take  all  reasonable  means  to 
convey  effective  warning  to  those  who 
had  ptiTChased  these  Bulcks  of  the  very 
real  danger  which  could  confront  them 
when  driving  the  car. 

In  November  of  1964  Chrysler  Corp, 
sent  a  bulletin  to  dealers  inking  them  to 
recall  for  inspection  certain  models  of 
the  1965  Plymouths,  Chryslers,  and 
Dodges  to  determine  whether  a  steering 
bracket  needed  welding.  But  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  In  touch  directly 
with  the  owners  of  the  cars  and  warn 
ttiem  of  the  possibility  of  danger. 

In  1965,  Kord  Motor  Co.  notified  some 
30,000  owners  that  a  change  In  the  rear 
suspension  of  the  1965  Ford  could  Im- 
prove the  ride,  and  urged  them  to  bring 
these  cars  in  to  the  dealers.  But  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that.  In 
addition  to  improving  the  ride,  the  ve- 
hicle was  subject  to  complete  loss  of  con- 
trol If  the  suspension  arm  were  to  break 
loose  from  the  chassis 

We  cannot  continue  to  permit  people 
to  drive  "time  bombs"  which  can  cause 
fatal  or  crippling  accidents  without 
warning.  The  owner  of  a  car,  which 
often  carries  his  family  and  loved  ones, 
must  be  Abie  to  drive  knowing  that  be 
can  do  so  with  safety.  Senator  Ribicopt 
has  said  that  more  than  500,000  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed  in  motor  vehicle 
accidents  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n — 125,000  more  than  the  Nation  lost  In 
battle  in  all  of  that  war  and  the  Korean 
war.  In  that  period  more  than  10  mii- 
Uron  Americans  were  injured,  compared 
with  the  774,0<M  wounded  in  those  wars. 
We  must  act  now  to  meet  this  problem, 
and  full  information  to  the  consumer  is 
esserrtlal  If  the  war  against  traffic  fatali- 
ties is  to  be  won. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  automobiles 
we  drive  do  not  have  defects  which  can 
cause  injury  to  life  and  limb,  while  a 
tribute  to  the  auto  Lodustry.  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  argument  for  this  leg- 
islation. The  American  iniblic  rightly 
expects  that  the  cars  they  drive  are  safe. 
and  must  be  told  when  they  are  not. 
If  they  are  not.  the  tragic  traffic  accident 
death  and  Injury  toll  will  continue  to 
mount  regardless  of  how  safely  we  drive. 
Cars  are  far  too  complicated  today  for 
the  consumer  to  be  able  to  determine  a 
defect  until  it  is  too  late.  Pair  warning 
Immediately  upon  discovery  Is  the  public 
responaUjillty  of  the  producer. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  consumer 
that  fair  warning.  I  ask  that  It  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  Wll  <  a  3187;  to  provide  for  notifi- 
cation of  buyers  and  owners  of  automo- 
biles having  defects  which  render  the 
operation  of  such  automobiles  inherently 
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dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MoNixALK,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conuneroe. 


IMPROVED  EMPLOYEE-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  IN  THE  FED- 
ERAL SERVICE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  a  full  generation  of  legislative  de- 
liberation, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  considered  various  means  of 
combating  the  abuses  of  management 
against  labor  within  the  employment 
structure  of  the  Federal  establishment. 

As  long  as  15  years  ago,  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  which  would 
make  management  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment legally  responsive  in  its  rela- 
tionship with^  Federal  employees  who 
could  not  strike,  or  bargain  collectively, 
or  use  any  of  the  conventional  weaponry 
which  fa!  available  to  organized  labor  in 
private  industry. 

For  years  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  resisted  such  legislative  in- 
cursions into  what  it  considered  its  own 
private  preserve  of  privilege.  The  man- 
agers of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  felt  they  had — by  some 
divine  right,  no  doubt — the  Federal  em- 
ployees exactly  where  they  wanted  them. 
and  they  saw  no  reason  to  relinquish  any 
part  of  the  unfair  hold  they  held  upon 
those  who  depended  upon  them  for  their 
livelihood,  their  welfare,  their  security 

The  cry  from  the  executive  branch  al- 
ways was:  "We  are  all— *11  honorable 
men" — and  therefore  we  can  be  trusted 
to  treat  our  employees  in  an  honorable 
faahloo. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  fantasy. 

The  managers  took  advantage  of  every 
legal  loophole  they  could  with  which  to 
suppress  tJielr  employees.  Working  con- 
ditions in  the  Federal  Establishment  fell 
well  behind  the  accepted  norm  in  even 
the  most  backward  sectors  of  private  in- 
dustry. The  Federal  Government — In- 
stead Qt  being  a  leader  In  the  field  of 
management-labor  relations — became  a 
diagraoeful  follower,  sluggishly  and  re- 
luctantly shadowing  the  efforts  of  private 
industry  In  every  area  of  human  engi- 
neering. 

I  do  not  want  to  belalXM'  a  point  as  ob- 
vious as  this.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  all 
our  beneficlent  Federal  procnuns,  such 
as  workmen's  compensation,  retirement, 
sick  leave — eveu  paid  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions— came  into  being  years  after  they 
were  standard  <HKratlng  procedure  In 
private  industry. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate receives  In  his  mail  the  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  the  Postal  Record.  Too 
few  of  us  read  it.  I  strongly  suggest  that 
you  do  glance  regularly  at  a  monthly 
column  In  that  magazine  entitled  "Pro- 
logue"— a  month-by-month  account  of 
labor-management  relations  In  the 
postal  service,  dating  back  75  years. 
This  wOl  give  you  some  rare  Insights 
into  the  way  in  which  our  postal^^and 
other  Federal  employees — have  been 
treated  by  their  managers  over  the  years. 
You  will  be  horrlfkxl  and  appalled  by  the 
backwardness    that    has    taken    place 


among  Federal  management  and  Federtd 
employees  who  had  no  legitimate  weap- 
ons with  which  to  defend  themselves 
against  such  actions. 

The  issue  came  to  a  head.  In  the  Postal 
Service,  at  least,  during  the  years  IB5J- 
60  when  postal  management  fairly  well 
ran  herd  on  postal  employees.  The  man- 
agement made  fair  promises,  but  cyni- 
cally failed  to  live  up  to  those  promises. 
The  faults  were  perhaps  more  noticeable 
kt  the  top  level  here  in  Washington,  but 
they  spread  in  their  more  pernicious  and 
less  noticeable  form  to  the  local  levels. 
It  is  at  these  local  levels  that  the  danger 
is  greatest  because  it  is  there  that  the 
real  problems  arise,  exist,  and  persist. 
And  this  is  the  level  that  gets  congres- 
sional attention  only  in  individual  cases, 
where  an  aggrieved  person  has  the  aMl- 
Ity  to  get  his  case  the  attention  It  de- 
serves. 

When  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  izito  power  in  1961,  and.  with  it,  a 
strongly  liberal  Congress  sensitive  to  the 
demands  and  desires  of  each  segment  of 
our  population,  there  was  an  immediate 
upsurge  of  congressional  support  for  re- 
yival  of  the  plan  to  pass  a  strong  labor- 
management  law  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  would  assure  union  rec- 
ognition and  which  would  make  certain 
areas  of  negotiation  available  to  Federal 
employees. 

The  executive  branch,  liberal  and  de- 
cent-minded as  it  was  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  still 
resisted  the  idea  of  legislative  intrusicoi 
into  its  own  management  preserves.  A 
Presidential  Commission  was  created  to 
study  the  question.  It  did  an  outstand- 
ing job.  It  produced  recommendations 
which  were  splendid  in  their  idealism. 
The  recommendations  t»i>ught  forth 
Executive  OrAei  No.  10968,  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  signed  on  January  17, 
1962,  and  created  union  recognition,  and 
procedures  for  collective  bargaining  la 
certain  limited  fields.  This  was  a  great 
step  forward  In  the  history  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  Federal 
Establishment  and  every  fair-minded 
person  In  Goverrunent  rejoiced  in  the 
new  era  that  was  coming  to  blrtii. 

But,  the  Idealists  did  not  correctly  esti- 
mate the  resistive  power  of  the  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  in  the  Federal 
Establishment.  They  had  no  idea  how 
an  Executive  order,  no  matter  how 
Ideallstlcally  planned,  can  be  perverted, 
twisted,  and  Ignored  by  stubborn  bureau- 
crats who  wished  It  to  f  alL 

Mr.  President,  4  years  have  passed 
since  Executive  Order  No.  10988  was 
signed  by  our  martyred  former  President. 
Since  that  time  a  lot  of  the  bloom  has 
been  worn  off  the  idealistic  rose.  If  we 
view  the  results  of  that  order  today  we 
find: 

Some  agencies  of  CSovemment  carry 
on  as  If  It  had  never  been  signed. 

Some  agencies  of  Government  give  it 
only  a  passing,  almost  mocking  obei- 
sance. 

Some  agencies  refuse  to  bargain  with 
ontons  of  Federal  employees  on  any  sert- 
ous  matter  whatsoever. 

Some  Federal  agencies  still  act  as  If 
«»anlaed  labor  were  a  remote  and  hos- 
tile torce  from  outer  space,  with  wMch 


the  slightest  contact  would  be  degrading 
and  mortal. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Post  Of- 
flx^e  Department,  under  the  leadership 
of  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day, 
John  A,  Oronouski,  and  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  has  maCte  the  most  honest  of  all 
attempts  to  comply  with  the  Executive 
order.  They  have  set  up  elaborate  ma- 
chinery apd  they  have  conducted 
lengthy — almost  interminable  negotia- 
tions— at  the  national  level,  on  wrltiiig 
a  viable  contract  under  which  labor  and 
management  can  operate  in  harmony 
and  with  equal  respect  for  each  other. 

But.  Mr,  President,  the  trouble  with 
an  Executive  order,  as  opposed  to  a  legis- 
lative act.  Is  that  It  has  no  teeth.  There 
are  no  teeth  in  the  Executive  order  to 
make  the  agencies  of  Government  at  the 
national  level  resolve  Impasses  with  any 
celerity  bf  effectiveness.  There  are  no 
teeth  to  make  mfuiagement  in  the  field — 
even  postal  management  In  the  field — 
comply  with  the  letter  arwi  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

The  abuses  In  the  field  between  man- 
agement and  labor  which  existed  prior 
to  the  signing  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10988  4  years  ago  In  the  field — that  Is 
in  every  State,  county,  and  city  of  the 
United  States— exist  today,  almost  as  If 
the  order  had  never  been  signed. 

Even  in  the  Post  OfiBce — the  best  ex- 
ample of  compliaiKse  in  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment— we  find  almost  innumera- 
ble examples  of  postmasters  who  cyni- 
cally use  the  Impasse  as  a  weapon  with 
which  to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  their 
own  feudal  domains. 

This  leads  up,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
announcement  that  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  which  wrill  create — for 
the  first  time  In  our  history — a  true  and 
viable  labor-management  principle  In 
the  Federal  Establishment.  It  will  acti- 
vate the  kteaUsm  of  Executive  Order  No, 
10988  and  will  give  the  idealism  the  leg- 
islative, ptmltlve  teeth  which  will  make 
It  a  living,  breathing,  active  force  for 
good  insofar  as  the  social  welfare  of  our 
Federal  employees  Is  concerned. 

Hie  proi>osed  legislation — among  many 
other  things — will  take  the  responsibility 
of  handling  grievances  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Civil  Service  Cc»nmission  and 
place  it  where  It  belongs — in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ClvU 
Service  Comml&sioa,  has  proved  itself, 
particularly  in  rec^it  years,  and  partic- 
ularly in  its  top  management,  to  be 
management-oriented  to  the  point  of 
prejudice,  a  mere  subjunct  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  no  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  aims,  needs,  desires,  and 
aspirations  of  the  rank-aiKl-file  Federal 
employee  than  is  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  makes  recog- 
nition of  organizations  which  are  recog- 
nized by  Executive  Order  No.  10988 
mandatory  by  law  at  the  local  and  uiUt 
levels,  as  well  &&  at  the  national  level. 

It  sets  out  an  orderly  program  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  appeals 
which  will  be  conducted  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  This  will  supersede  and 
surpass  many  mock  procedures  which 
exist  In  our  Government  today  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  our  Great  Society — or 


to  any  other  concept  of  decent-minded 

liberalism  In  20th-centunr  America. 

My  Mil  also  provides  for  an  orderly 
settlement  of  grievances  at  the  local, 
regional,  and  national  level  which  will 
correct  glaring  inequities  which  are  tieing 
IJCTpetrated  In  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment today,  despite  the  idealism  which 
permeated  the  creation  and  promulga- 
tloii  of  Executive  Order  No.  10988. 

And  my  bill  does  provide  for  appro- 
priate penalties  for  ttiose  who  willfully 
and  deliberately  violate  the  law  as  en- 
acted by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

My  bill.  Mr.  President,  does  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  existing  pro- 
hibitions against  strike,  or  other  collec- 
tive action  of  a  similar  sort,  against 
the  Federal  Qovenunent.  There  is  not 
an  employee  leader  of  any  Federal  em- 
ployee organization  of  the  United  States 
who  wants  to  Interfere  with  this  sensible 
and  necessary  provision  of  the  law — and 
there  Is  no  responsible  rank  and  file  em- 
ployee who  wants  to  do  that,  either. 

But,  Mr.  President — the  executive 
branch  over  the  years — ever  since  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  a  nu- 
merous employee  force  within  the  FedMfal 
Government  became  necessary — has  used 
the  prohibition  against  strike  and  other 
similar  collective  action — as  a  brutal 
bludgeon  with  which  to  beat  down  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  rights  in  other  areas — natxiral 
rights  that  are  enjoyed  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  their  opposite  numbers  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  cynics 
in  the  past  who  have  claimed  that  the 
best  government  is  a  benevolent 
despotism. 

What  the  cynics  never  added  is  tHat 
despotism  is  never  benevolent. 

We — even  under  Executive  Order  No. 
10988 — are  permitting  petty  despots  to 
operate  at  will  within  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. The  legislation  I  have  today 
introduced  will  eliminate  despotism  in 
the  Federal  and  postal  service  and,  I 
sincerely  believe,  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

My  bill,  will,  in  short,  give  Federal 
employees  the  same  20th-century  hu- 
man rights  which  workers  In  private  in- 
dustry have  been  enjoying  for  30  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3188)  to  provide  for  im- 
proved employee-management  relations 
in  the  Federal  servloe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Barwsrsa,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
year,  1966,  which  has  been  designated 
siS  the  "Year  of  the  Bible."  It  would  be 
fitting  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  proclaim  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer. 

This  country  is  In  need  of  prayer,  as 
are  Its  leaders.  Its  fighting  men.  and  its 
people.     Prayer  and  Bible-reading  are 
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companions  that  complement  and  sup- 
plement one  another. 

This  year,  special  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  printed  Word  of  God  which 
can  be  obtained  In  any  one  oi  1,232 
lanjrua«es  and  dialects.  Hundreds  of 
milHons  of  copies  of  the  Bible  are  printed 
each  year  and  distributed  to  those  seek- 
iriK'  the  truth  Tniiy.  It  Is  a  great  work. 
Inspired  by  God  and  sets  forth  the  hope 
of  the  world 

I  am  pleiv.sed  that  the  Senate  has 
adopted  a  resolution  designating  1966 
a.s  the  Year  of  the  Bible."  Every  con- 
rt  ;v  able  etTort  that  our  leaders  can  make 
uj  point  our  people  back  to  the  Bible  and 
G'xl  must  be  made. 

Prayer  Is  communication  with  Grod. 
We  are  to  praise  Ood  for  His  goodness 
to  us  and  the  many  blessings  He  has 
bestowed  upon  us.  We  are  to  ask  the 
Ixird  for  wisdom  and  guidance,  and  con- 
fess our  dep»>ndence  upon  Him.  We  are 
to  come  to  Him  In  the  time  of  need  and 
a-sk  for  His  divine  assistance  and  pro- 
ttTtion. 

Today,  we  see  a  nation  founded  on 
Christian  principles,  following  trends  of 
moral  rot  and  decay.  We  see  a  nation 
that  has  been  blessed  and  protected  by 
the  hand  of  Ood.  turning  away  from 
God  We  see  a  nation  that  has  cham- 
pioned religious  freedom  and  freedom  of 
education  and  expression,  echoing  the 
chants  of  a  few  misguided  souls  who 
claim  that  God  is  dead. 

M:  President,  our  people  need  to  re- 
affirm their  conviction  and  belief  In  God. 
Never  before  have  we  needed  divine 
guidance  and  wisdom  so  desperately — 
from  the  perils  within  as  well  as  those 
on  the  outside.  Prayer  can  bring  that 
needed  guidance,  wisdom,  strength,  peace 
of  mind.  Joy.  confidence,  and  the  coiu"- 
&se  to  do  the  things  we  should  do. 

Prayer  is  powerful— and  this  country 
needs  that  power. 

Mr  President.  I  introduce  a  Joint  res- 
olution authorizing  the  President  to  Is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  a  •"Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer." 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  RiroRD.  and  lie  on  the  Uble  for 
3   days   for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred ;  and.  without  ob- 
jection the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Hxcord.  and  held  at  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming 

Tlie  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  152) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  a  "National  E)ay 
of  Prayer,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows 

S  J  Res.  153 
Whercii*   we  are  a  reltgJoua  people  whose 
counuy  waa  founded  on  religious  prlnclplea 
and  sustained  by  prayer;   and 

Whereas  thU  Nation  and  Its  people  have 
tx>«-.i    richly    bleaaed   by   Ood:    and 

Whereaa  the  conditions  of  this  country 
and  the  world  call  for  a  personal  relaUon- 
»hlp  and  dependency  upon  Ood;   and 

Whereaa  nothing  u  suonger  than  the 
power  of  prayer:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

R'-.totifd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rraentatives  o/  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Conffreas  aaaembled.  That  the  President 
la  authorized  and  requested  to  laeue  a  proc- 
lamation ( 1 )  designating  a  day  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer;  and  (2)  Inviting  the 
governments  of  states  and  oommunltles  and 
the  people  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  observe 
that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  to  the  end  that  all  our  people  find 
a  personal  relationship  with  Ood.  and  that 
our  country  be  sustained  through  the  power 
and  grace  of  Ood. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  MOVIE  ABOUT 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  offering  a  resolution  which  author- 
izes the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
of  an  educational  motion  picture  about 
the  operations,  history,  and  procedures 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  for  this 
sort  of  educational  information.  Each 
of  us  receives  in  his  ofiQce  many  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  to  the  Capitol  each  year. 
They  receive  passes  to  the  gallery,  and 
they  observe  whatever  happens  to  be  in 
progress.  But  they  may  not  understand 
the  representative  system.  They  may 
not  understand  the  committee  system. 
They  may  not  know  what  the  full  range 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  are.  Consequently,  despite  the 
best  efforts  which  we  and  our  staffs  exert, 
our  visitors  too  often,  I  fear,  leave  with 
a  distorted  view — or  at  least  without  a 
well-rounded  view — of  tills  great  insti- 
tution of  government. 

The  Senate  has  a  great  history,  and 
the  modem  miracles  of  cinematic  art  can 
develop  that  history  and  the  traditions 
by  which  we  come  to  the  work  of  this 
body.  From  Clay  and  Webster  down  to 
Wagner  and  Taft.  great  Senators  have 
left  their  imprint.  How  they  did  it,  and 
how  we  are  attempting  to  carry  on  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  is  a  story  which 
could  be  most  effectively  told  in  a  motion 
picture  for  use  both  here  and  through  a 
wider  distribution  If  desired. 

The  Senate  has  an  auditorium.  It  is 
equipped  for  the  showing  of  movies. 
Such  a  film  might  be  shown  on  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  basis  so  that  visitors 
might  better  understand  what  they  see. 
Further,  investigation  has  shown  that 
It  Is  possible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
a  highly  skilled  major  Hollywood  film 
company  which  would  undertake  such 
a  project  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  only. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  film  made  at  the 
Second  Lincoln  Inaugural  Reenactment, 
of  which  I  was  a  member  of  th3  com- 
mittee on  arrangements,  it  is  very  likely 
that  highly  talented  actors  could  be 
found  who  would  participate  without 
charge  or  for  the  minimum  allowable  by 
their  organization.  In  fact,  there  is  good 
indication  that  a  film  of  this  sort,  of  high 
professional  quality,  could  be  achieved 
for  no  more  than  $35,000  on  such  a  basis. 
If  undertaken  without  this  kind  of  co- 
operation, as  a  strictly  conmierclal  ven- 
ture, the  cost  would  run  up  to  $200,000 
or  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
may  lie  on  the  desk  for  10  days  and 
that  its  text  may  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Rkcord. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

S.  RcB.  347 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdnUnlstratlon  is  authorized  to  make 
appropriate  arrangements  (1)  to  have  an 
educational  motion  picture  prepared  deplet- 
ing the  history,  activities,  and  procedures  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  suitable  for  view- 
ing by  visitors  to  the  Capitol,  and  (2)  for 
regularly  scheduled  performances  of  such 
motion  picture  for  such  visitors. 

Sec.  2.  TTie  expenses  of  the  Committee 
\xnder  this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 

• ,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  toy  vbucbers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21  I  introduced  S.  3107,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
national  water  resource  programs 
ttirough  a  National  Water  Commission. 
In  the  week  that  this  measure  lay  on  the 
desk,  37  Senators  of  both  parties  from 
every  region  and  section  of  our  country 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  seven  more  distinguished  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill.  They  are  Senators  Robert 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Prouty,  RiBicorr, 
Douglas,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Ervin, 
and  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
dition of  these  Senators  brings  the  total 
number  of  sponsors  to  44.  As  I  men- 
tioned, every  water  region  and  major 
river  basin  of  our  land  now  is  repre- 
sented on  this  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Water  Ccmimission.  This  representation 
extends  from  Maine  to  Washington  State, 
and  frran  Mississippi  to  Oregon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  entire  list  of  si>onsors  of 
S.  3107  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  of  co- 
sponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Biblx.  Mr.  Boccs,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Caklson,  Mr.  Casx.  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Coop- 
ex,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Pono,  tdi.  Obtjenino, 
Mr.  Haxkis.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartkk,  Mr.  Hat- 
den,  Mr.  iNOUTE,  Mr.  Lacsche.  Mr.  LiONG  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  MAN8nxu>,  Mr. 
McOxE,  Mr.  McOovxsN,  Mr.  UnCALr.  Mr. 
MoNTOTA,  Mr.  MoBSE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr  MusKrE.  Mrs.  Neubbeokb,  Mr.  Pkix,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Towm,  Mr.  Wa- 
LIAM8  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Yaxboeovgh.  Mr. 
TouNO  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Kennedt  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Btrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  EaviN,  Mr.  Bted  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Rxbicoft)  . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
imposing  list  emphasizes  the  statement 
in  the  executive  communication  trans- 
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mittlng  a  draft  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that: 

Water  resource  problems  do  not  end  at 
local,  county.  State,  or  eren  Tsglonal  lines. 
Their  dimensions  are  truly  natkmal  in  soope. 
They  require  Intelligent  long-term  planning 
and  the  wwnment  and  development  of  a 
vhole  range  of  alternative  aolutlocM.  Tbey 
require  tborough  and  systematic  analysis  to 
assure  that  the  programs  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Oovemmeut  oon tribute  to  the  sound- 
est long-range  water  objectlvea. 

The  National  Water  ComznlBslan  bill  pro- 
posed today  provides  a  new  way  to  meet  theae 
urgent  needs.  It  will  do  niore  than  give  us 
a  vital  Instrument  In  our  aeardi  for  tmaglaa- 
Ure  Ideas.  It  wUl  help  us  develop  th«  blue- 
prlDts  for  our  long-range  water  resource 
plana  and  goals.  It  wUl  help  us  assure  that 
the  dollars  we  spend  are  wisely  spent.  In 
the  words  of  the  President,  the  Conunlsslon 
will  "review  and  advise  on  the  entire  range 
of  water  reeouroe  problems.  •  ♦  •  It  will  judge 
the  quality  of  our  present  efforts.  It  wlU  rec- 
ommend long-range  plans  for  the  future.  It 
wUl  point  the  way  to  Increased  and  more 
effective  water  resource  measures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  working  in  close  coopera- 
Uon  with  States,  local  communities,  and  pri- 
vate Industry." 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  ^at  Senator 
Chttrch  be  added  as  a  cosponaor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  81,  which 
I  Introduced  recently  to  commemorate 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  that  ills 
name  be  Usted  among  the  sponsors  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  tt  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL. 
JOINT  RESOLUTION,  AND  RESO- 
LUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing nsunes  have  been  added  as  addlttonal 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bin,  Joint 
resolution,  and  resolution: 

Authority  of  March  17,  IWe : 

8.  SOM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  tlsM  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr  Baxtlxtt,  Mr.  Bxblk,  and  Mr. 
LoFo  of  Mtasourl. 

Authority  of  March  33, 1960: 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  to 
prayer  in  public  echools:  Mr  Aikxn,  Mr. 
Booos,  xir.  BrxD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Btxs  of 
WCst  Virginia.  Ut.  Coonca.  Mr.  Xfisruan. 
Mr.  Panwik,  Mr.  Fowo,  Mr.  Hickenloopb, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  HxtrsKA,  Mr.  Jobsan  of 
Worth  CaroUna.  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Montot*. 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  PsotrrT,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mrs.  SMrrn.  Mr.  8PAitir««Aif,  Mr. 
8TENNIS,  Mr.  Talmadce,  and  Mr  Yowwo  of 
North  Dakota. 

S.  Rea.  287.  ReeoIuUon  to  aathorlae  tfae 
Osmmtttee  oa  tbe  Judiciary  to  make  a  study 
»n<l  InreatlgatkMi  of  any  matter  pertalatng 
(o  tbe  dlspley  and  use  et  ttm  Itag  of  the 
nmted  States:  Mr.  Bknwxtt.  Mr.  Bras  at 
JeH  VlrgliUa,  Mr.  rasomi,  Mr.  Haxtkk.  Ut. 
f^L,  an«  ifr.  TRwncoMV. 


Relations,  I  desire  to  aiinounoe  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Flndley  Bums,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofBoer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Hashemlte  Klngd<xn  of  Jordart 

In  accordance  wlUn  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  iK>mlnatk>n  may  not 
be  considered  pnlor  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  Its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  5,  1066,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1404)  to  promote  the 
observance  of  a  uniform  system  of  time 
throughout  the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  tbe  bill  (S.  2642)  to 
authorize  the  release  of  platinum  from 
the  national  stockpile,  and  for  other  pur- 
P06es,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  aiso  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  265)  to 
authorize  conveyance  of  certain  lands 
to  the  State  of  Utah  based  upon  lair 
market  value,  with  amendments.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  ai 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  coDcurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  13S87.  An  act  to  authorize  the  di»- 
posal  or  add  grade  auorspar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile: 

H.R.  I880B.  Aa  act  to  autborlse  the  dle- 
posal  of  bismuth  trom  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

H.R.  13373.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  muscovlte  mica  from  the  national 
rtockpUe    and    the   supplemental   stockpile; 

HH.  13679.  An  act  to  aathorlae  Um  dle- 
posal  of  thorium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  and 

H.fi.  13036.  Aa  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  MassachusetU  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as  set 
forth  In  title  n  of  the  act  of  April  14.  IMS 
(7B  Stat.  60) ,  and  conaented  to  by  Congress 
In  that  act  and  In  tbe  act  of  November  1. 
1M6  (79  Stat.  11S7). 


''OTICE  OP  RBCKIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  POREION 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  M 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJl.  13387.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  acid  grade  fluorspar  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

Hit.  139M.  An  act  to  autbortse  t^  dis- 
posal of  bismuth  from  the  nattoaal  stock- 
pile and  the  supiplamental  stoekpUe; 

BJL.  1SS7S.  An  act  to  antborlae  tbe  dls- 
poeal  ot  Btoeoovlte  mica  from  ttua  natloaai 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 
and 

HA.  13579.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dle- 
poeal  or  thorlim  from  tlie  aupptanaeatel 
stockpile:  to  ttha  Oommlttea  on 
Services. 


HJl.  1393S.  Aa  act  to  give  the  OMiaent  ot 
Oongrees  to  the  State  a<  »li— chuaetti  to 
beooHks  a  party  to  tbe  agreement  relatlag  to 

bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as 
set  forth  In  tlUe  H  of  the  act  of  AprO  14. 
1965  (79  Stat.  60),  and  consented  to  by 
Congress  In  that  act  and  In  Uxe  act  of 
November  1.  IdeS  (79  Stat.  1167);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDRE&SES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  Ln  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Thttxmokd 
at  tbe  Senate  prayer  breaktast  group  on 
March  SO,  1966. 


ARE  THE  COURTS  TOO  LENIENT? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  March  1&66  American  Bar 
Association  Jotimal  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Are  Our  Courts  Too 
Lenient?"  The  editorial  refers  to  a  re- 
cen*;  Oallup  poll  in  which  only  2  percent 
of  those  persons  interrogated  tn  April 
1965  and  again  in  September  1965  felt 
that  the  courts  were  dealing  too  harshly 
with  criminals,  whereas  60  percent  of  the 
people  contacted  in  September  1965  felt 
that  the  courts  were  not  dealing  harshly 
enough  with  criminals.  Interestingly, 
the  60  percent  public  opinion  figure  con- 
stitutes an  Increaae  over  the  48  percent 
who,  in  April  1965,  felt  that  the  courts 
were  not  dealing  harshly  enough  with 
criminals.  Accordingly,  the  poll  shows 
that  this  trend  of  thinking  among  people 
across  the  Nation  is  increasing. 

As  the  editorial  states: 

That  a  majority  oi  every  major  population 
group  In  the  Nation  concurred  tn  tbe  opinion 
that  our  courts  are  not  severe  enough  with 
criminals  should  give  Judges,  lawyers  and 
citizens  food  lor  serious  thought. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  saying  this 
for  a  long  time.  The  courts,  ei^edally 
tbe  Federal  courts,  and  with  specific 
empliasls.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  have.  In  recent  years, 
rendered  decisions  which,  although  per- 
haps not  Intentionally,  are  weighted  in 
favor  of  tbe  crimipAl  and  against  the 
general  public. 

A  number  of  court  decisions  have 
strengthened  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  reatrlcted  the  power  of  the  police. 
No  American  wants  to  see  any  abroga- 
tion of  civil  liberties  or  abuse  of  constitu- 
tional privileges.  Yet.  there  seems  to  be 
conclusive  erldenoe  that  some  judges.  In 
their  decisions,  are  today  unnneeessaiily 
fettering  law  enforcement,  that  Is,  put- 
ting unrealistic  handcuffs  on  the  police. 

Take,  for  example,  a  Chicago  Judge's 
decision  in  March  1965,  which  acquitted 
two  defendants  In  a  case  In  which  two 
plainclothes  police  ofiQcers  were  attacked 
in  a  street  assault.  One  of  the  ofBcers 
was  so  severely  gashed,  he  spent  23  days 
In  the  hospital,  wliere  28  stitches  were 
required  to  close  his  wound.  One  of  the 
assailants  had  »  broken  beer  botUe. 
When  the  ofBoers  Identified  themselves 
and  demanded  that  the  suspect  drop  the 
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broken  bottle,  he  failed  to  do  so;  one  offi- 
cer then  drew  hla  pistol.  In  releasing 
the  iwo  defendants,  charged  with  the  of- 
fense of  assault  upon  an  officer,  the  judge 

said 

The  right  to  resUt  unlawful  arreat  U  a 
phase  of  self-defense.  What  U  a  citizen  to 
do  when  he  Is  approached  by  two  offlcera 
wllh  a  gun? 

Seldom  has  a  more  unrealistic  judicial 
decision  been  rendered.  Here  was  a  case 
of  a  defendant  who  had  used  a  broken 
beer  bottle  to  attack  officers  who  had 
iinper'y  Identified  themselves,  one  of 
whom  had  drawn  his  gun  in  Justifiable 
circumstances  Yet.  the  arresting  offi- 
cers were  criticized.  The  court  refused 
to  admit  evidence  that  the  officer  had 
drawn  his  gun  because  of  a  police  station 
report  that  "some  crazy  guy  is  walkiiig 
down  the  street  with  a  broken  bottle  and 
threatening  people." 

The  trial  Judges  decision  was  severely 
criticized,  the  Chicago  Tribune  com- 
menting editorially  that  the  decision 
■gave  comfort  to  the  underworld,  dis- 
couraged all  the  policemen  in  Illinois. 
and  dlsgiisted  most  of  the  people  In  Cook 
County  '• 

It  may  be  difficult  to  document  with 
hard  data  the  growing  and  compelling 
belief  that  as  a  result  of  court  restrlc- 
tli5n.s  making  It  impossible  to  convict 
criminals  because  of  technical  violations 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  the  crimi- 
nals are  being  turned  back  on  the  streets 
to  commit  more  crimes. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    !t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  President,  however,  it  cannot  be 
ga  nsaid  that  there  do  exist  cogent  cases 
In  point  For  example,  a  Federal  judge 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  felt  he  had 
to  dLsmiss  an  Indictment  against  a  rape 
sus[)ect  because  crucial  prosecution  evi- 
dence hart  been  obtained  through  an  11- 
leKal  search — although  he  did  so  reluc- 
uritly  and  with  a  firm  belief  In  the  sus- 
pect s  ifuiit  A  short  time  later,  the  same 
man  was  arrested  and  charged  with  a 
.similar  offense  The  judge  now  recalled 
that  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  feared 
at  the  time  of  the  earlier  dismissal,  and 
added 

Mahv  ^.ty  that  court  declaloiu  do  not 
contribute  to  crime  If.  In  fact  (the  sua- 
pect),  committed  this  rape.  It  would  be  most 
dtfllcult  to  convince  (hU)  latest  rlctlm  that 
t.'ii're  la  no  connection  between  crime  and 
rnuri  decisions.  (Washington  Star.  Aug.  10, 
!S«5.  p.  B-1  ) 

Never  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
citizens  of  the  community  also  have 
riKhta  When  the  balance  Is  weighted 
loo  heavily  In  favor  of  the  criminal,  giv- 
ing liim  every  break,  and  putting  hand- 
cuffs unnecessarily  on  the  police,  the 
cause  of  good  society  Is  not  promoted. 

I  fully  support  adequate  protection  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  persona 
accused    of    crime     but    Supreme    Court 


decisions  recently  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
subordinate  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
the  average  law-abiding  citizen  to  the 
Imagined  rights  of  vicious  criminals. 
These  decisions,  of  course,  are  applauded 
by  some  people  who  apparently  feel  that 
one  rehabilitated,  live  criminal  is  worth 
20  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  dead.  As 
an  example  of  Supreme  Coiu-t  decisions 
which  have  shifted  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  criminal  and  strait-jacketed  the 
police.  I  cite,  as  I  have  done  many  times, 
the  case  of  Mallory  v.  United  States, 
(354  U.S.  449).  Since  1957,  when  the 
Mallory  ruling  was  handed  down  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  risen  steadily  ex- 
cept for  two  relatively  brief  periods  of 
level  trend.  From  June  of  1957  through 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1965,  the  num- 
ber of  homicides  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia nearly  doubled,  the  number  of 
robberies  quadrupled,  the  number  of 
housebreakings  tripled,  and  the  nimnber 
of  auto  thefts  tripled.  Since  1957, 
Washington  has  moved  from  12th  place 
to  3d  place  In  the  rate  of  serious  crime 
as  compared  with  other  cities  with  pop- 
ulations of  500,000  to  1  million  people. 
In  February  of  this  year,  the  Police  De- 
partment reported  that  the  trend  of 
part  I  offenses  had  risen  without  excep- 
tion for  45  consecutive  months. 

The  only  hope  thus  far  for  relief  from 
these  rising  crime  trends  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  has  been  the  package  of  antl- 
crime  programs  financed  last  sunmier  by 
a  special  amendment  to  the  1966  police 
budget.  Foremost  among  the  programs 
In  that  package  were  the  establishment 
of  a  tactical  saturation  patrol  force  and 
the  provision  of  automobiles  for  a  one- 
man -scout-program.  The  police  de- 
partment reports  that  these  projects 
have  had  noticeable  effects  in  recent 
months  on  the  rates  of  robbery,  house- 
breaking, and  auto  theft.  These  pro- 
grams are  not  Inexpensive.  Recurring 
armual  costs  will  total  nearly  $3  million — 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  a  poor  substitute 
for  effective  law  enforcement  through 
identification,  apprehension,  and  convic- 
tion of  criminals  and  their  removal  from 
the  heart  of  society. 

Have  the  police  been  unable  to  appre- 
hend criminals  under  the  Mallory  nillng 
and  companion  restrictions  in  their  In- 
vestigative operations?  The  record  is 
quite  clear  on  this  point. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1957,  the  last  year 
before  the  Mallory  ruling,  a  total  of  9.155 
serious  felonies  were  reported  to  the 
police;  5.304,  almost  58  percent  of  those 
crimes,  were  cleared  by  the  police.  Since 
1957,  the  number  of  serious  felonies  re- 
ported has  steadily  risen  until  the  total 
reached  23.174  for  fiscal  year  1965.  But 
the  clearance  of  these  crimes  has  not 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  Increase  of 
offenses.  Of  the  serious  felonies  re- 
ported In  1965,  only  7,912.  slightly  over 
34  percent,  were  cleared  by  the  police. 
The  clearance  rate  of  these  crimes  has 
dropped  from  nearly  two- thirds  of  of- 
fenses reported  to  slightly  over  one-third 
and  clearance  rates  are  still  dropping. 

With  what  are  we  dealing  when  we 
talk  of  the  Mallory  nillng  and  the  even 
more  restrictive  decisions  of  the  court 
of  appeals  for  tills  circuit  which  led  Chief 


I^ytCMi  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Dis- 
tric  Committee  last  year  that  "as  little 
change  as  a  return  to  the  Immediate 
post-Mallory  doctrine  which  was  In  force 
In  1957  and  1958  would  be  viewed  as  bene- 
flcial  to  law  enforcement"? 

These  decisions  are  not,  as  some  of 
their  advocates  would  like  us  to  believe, 
pronouncements  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples designed  by  the  founders  of  our 
Nation  to  protect  us  from  governmental 
oppression.  These  are.  Instead,  only  ap- 
plications or  misapplications,  of  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  is  that  these  proce- 
dures were  neither  designed  by  their 
drafters,  nor  Intended  by  the  Congress 
which  approved  them,  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  have  been  subverted  to  re- 
strict the  operations  of  the  police. 

The  public  must  express  a  strong  in- 
dignation over  the  growing  number  of 
restrictive  court  decisions  which  turn 
guilty  criminals  loose  on  trivial  tech- 
idcalltles  to  walk  the  streets  and  ter- 
rorize unprotected  citizens  in  the  parks, 
on  buses  and  in  subways.  In  homes  and 
even  in  churches.  These  court  decisions 
produce  confusion  and  uncertainties — 
uncertainties  as  to  arrest  procedures — 
uncertainties  which  make  law  enforce- 
ment more  difficult  at  best  and  which 
deter  arrests.  Investigations,  and  pros- 
ecutions at  worst.  In  any  event,  these 
decisions  impair  the  morale  of  the  police, 
generate  contempt  and  disrespect  for  the 
officers  of  the  law  and  even  for  the  law 
itself,  and  lessen  the  ordinary  citizen's 
respect  for.  and  faith  in.  the  courts.  We 
have  reached  an  anomaloiis  situation  in 
America  when  coiu-ts  of  justice  appear  to 
be  obstructing  justice.  Little  wonder 
that  many  citizens  today  hesitate  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  the  police  or  to  the  aid  of 
other  persons  In  times  of  danger.  The 
criminal  has  the  upper  hand.  The  scales 
appear  to  be  weighted  in  his  favor.  Why 
take  a  chance  on  getting  Involved? 

Mr.  President,  crime  commissions,  ex- 
ecutive messages  on  crime,  more  and 
more  appropriations  for  police  equipment 
and  police  positions,  more  and  better 
police  training — all  of  these  are  good,  but 
they  are  not  enough.  Unless  the  courts 
begin  dealing  more  realistically  with 
criminals,  it  will  become  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  find  good  men  who  are  willing 
to  enter  police  work,  police  departments 
will  be  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide good  law  enforcement,  good  citizens 
will  continue  to  be  victimized,  and  the 
rapists,  murderers,  robbers,  and  rioters 
will  go  free. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  editorial  so  aptly 
stated: 

Courts  owe  a  paramount  duty  to  the  public 
Judges  swear  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  The  preamble  of  that 
ConsUtutlon  states  that  It  Is  ordained  to  in- 
sure domestic  tranquility — that  Is,  order. 
Without  order  there  can  be  no  blessings  of 
liberty.  It  is  Important  that  Justice  not  only 
be  done  but  that  It  be  seen  to  be  done.  It 
Is  not  seen  to  be  done  when  the  guilty  escape 
and  the  Innocent  walk  the  streets  In  fear. 
When  courts,  out  of  mUtaken  sympathy  oc 
for  any  other  reason,  refuse  to  apply  the  law 
as  courts  of  Justice,  then  we  are  ap;M-oachlng 
the  time  when  there  will  be  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  none. 
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1  ask  unanlmoua  consent  to  insert  In  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  admlnlrtra-  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  ouster  of 

the   R«coaD   at  thla  point  the  editorial  tion's  policy  in  southeast  Asia  than  what  Marshal    Ky    and    hU    mUltary    colleaguea 

fnxn    the    American    Bar    Association  Is  happening  in  South  Vietnam.  would  be  re^rded  here  as  far  more  damaging 

T  ,,_^ni  rxT^r*  I.  v».^.^.,<^»  ♦>,<.,„  «-^  wj,^*  w.  than  any  of  the  sucoeaalon  of  government 

^"^^■^  ,                K<     .1         .^       ^.*   _   ,  H^tL        ^^^^           ^          ,^^  change,   that    occurred    between    the    Diem 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  described  as  a  civil  war  on  top  of  a  civil  orerthrow  in  late  i»63  and  the  capture  of 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  war  or  a  civil  war  within  a  civil  war.  power  by  the  military  councu  last  June, 

as  follows:  Americans — allegedly  called  into  South  The  first  is  that  President  Johnson  and 

A»«  oiTB  Cotm-ra  Too  iBmnrrf  Vietnam  by  a  friendly  government — are  the   administration   publicly   embraced    the 

The  American  Institute  of  PubUc  Ooinlon  Ordered   by  OUr  OWn  authorities  to  stay  Ky  government  at  the  Honolulu  conference 

th?c^C?ru°,^nS  a..!e5Te\^»C^^  off  the  streets  of  Saigon  because  it  Is  ^.^^^^^ i'^^'Te'^ '^  ''^^'Z^.,^; 

■in  generSj^o  you  thl'nk  the  oourS.  in  tM.  n^  safe  for  them  to  be  out.  so  gr^  L'uth^ll^^ar  and "gT  sr^Vendo^' 

ar^a  deal  too  harshly,  or  not  harshly  enough  pears  to  be  tlie  hostility  of  the  Inhabit-  ^^^^  ^  ,t,     j^  ^^^  ^incatlon  and  other 

with  crtmlnaU?"    Replies  from  180  commu-  ants    of    that    dty    toward    the    United  reform  programs 

niues  throughout  the   Unltwl   States   were  states.    That  Is  In  Saigon,  not  Hanoi.  Thus,    the    Ky    government's    overthrow. 

timunarlzed  aa  foUows:  Premier    Nguyen    Cao    Ky — the    UJB.  particularly  by  popular  demonstrations  such 

Court*  deal  with  criminals  anointed  leader  of  South  Vietnam,  whose  »•  those  going  on  m  Hue  and  Da  Nang  rather 

September      April  one    hero    Is   Adolf    Hitler — Is   now    at-  ***"»  *>y  *  »ecret  coup,  would  be  something 

196S            1905  tempting  to  put  down  by  force  of  VS.  £f  .*  J^'^i?  J^'^^f^  repudiation  of  the 

(pereent)    (percent)  -j^Jg  thg   erowlnK   orotests   acalnst  his  ^"^^^^    States.    That    could    have    strong 

Too  harshly 2                 3  ,                growing   protests   against  nis  fepercuaslons    on    public    opinion    m    this 

Not  harshly  enough 80                48  ^                ,      .^.,                    .     ...  country,  in  Congress,  and  among  other  gov- 

About  right .„ 26              84  ^^®  P*"®**  ^  rigidly  censored— the  peo-  emments. 

Ho  opinion.. . IS                18  Plc  ^^^  not  allowed  to  leam  what  Is  going  it  would  bolster  Communist  claims  that 

.^  ^           .  _..      ,            _   .              ,  .,  on.     Is  this  the  freedom,  the  protection  the  United  states  is  the  aggressor  in  South 

J^D  in  X^Son  con7u^ Vth^on in''  °^  ''^Ich  we   have   sent  American  boys  Vietnam,  rather  than  a  defender  of  a  coun- 

group  in  the  NaUon  concurred  in  the  opln-  '  t,.^    ^;^^^   j^   ^^.^    j       assistance    against 

Ion  that  our  courU  are  not  severe  enough  "^  ngni  lor  ana  au  too  orien  to  aief  .pirriN»inn 

1th  crlmlnau  should  give  judges,  lawyer.  Twelve    years    of    fumbling    folly--12  '•Ff^^T.^^,  ,„^^  ^  ^^  ^^  admlnlstra- 

and  dtlaens  food  for  serious  thought.  years  of  moving  Inexorably  further  Into  ^^q  believes  the  reform  programs  of  the  Ky 

J,    Edgar    Hoover   has    been    warning    for  the  quagmire  that  Is  South  Vietnam —  government    are    sound,    that    at    least    the 

many  years  that  too  much  sentimental  con-  apparently    has    not    taught    successive  major    figures    In    the    military   councU    are 

cern  for  young  thugs  and  teen-age  criminals  administrations  In  the  United  States  that  strongly  committed  to  them  and  that  polltl- 

haa  resulted  In  a  steadily  increasing  crime  political    problems   cannot   be   solved   by  cal  stabUlty  in  South  Vietnam  Is  vitally  nee- 

2^Zf^ny%urT^%^^ry''rr.^  '^'}l^Z '^'^^\\        ,          .k        k.,   ,        .  ^J^^l^these  efforts  are  to  have  any  chance 

theft.    Recently  In  this  Journal  (61  A3.A.J.  Mr   T«n  Wicker,  In  a  Uioughtful  and  °'^r:?^i^„tratlon  now  U  committed   to 

2M)   the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Shawcross,  thought-provoking    article    In    the   New  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^j^,^    ^          ,^,  ^  ^^^ 

rormer  Attorney  General  of  England,  com-  York  Times,  April  1,  1966.  entitled     Dl-  ^^  f^f  t^g  South  Vietnamese  people  are  a 

mented  that:  "Whatever  we  aa  justices  may  lemma  In  Vietnam"  analyzes  the  unfor-  necessary  part  of  the  struggle  to  win  lasting 

n;  In  sentencing   those  criminals  who  are  txmate  predicament  of  the  United  States  control  of  the  populace  few  the  Saigon  gov- 

unlucky  enough  to  be  caught,  crime  pays.  ^^   South   Vietnam   in   seeking   to   build  emment.    The  Ky  government  Is  seen  here 

ST^l'^l^i  m«Jf«^nI™'ll!^'^,  «^  upon  the  quicksand  government  of  Pre-  "  ">•  »>«t  hope,  at  least  for  the  tune  being. 

the  war  with  a  massive  Increase  year  by  year  ^^  Ky  *<>  ""^y  out  such  reform. 

in  serious  crime."  •             ,               «.«r..«r,+    ♦Kof    lur.  Thus,    the    administration    Is    desperately 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  th«  united  States  ^^^^^'^'^^'Z,^^  \J^J^-  »'^»»«^   ^^  the  Ky  government  to^mmve 

the  rights  of  accused — lnde«d  the  guilty—  Wicker  s  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  j^,  troubles.     They  were  set  off  when  the 

have  been  protected  to  a  degree  never  seen  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  salgon  military  councU  expelled  Oen.  Nguyen 

before  In  history.    It  must  be  clear  to  any-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RXCOU),  Canh  Thl,  a  Buddhist,  who  commanded  in 

one  famlUar  with  criminal  law   that  many  as  follows:  moet    of    the    five    northernmost    provinces, 

of  the  accused  do  not  want  fair  trials  at  all.  rm_---^   _,   viiTNAif— UwaMr  Mat   l«a»«  ^h*"  the  demonstrations  are  now  strongest. 

If  those  trials  produce  Justice.     What  they  ^^^  ^*T«^r^  Cn^^t^Kr^^  An  Informed  source  here  likened  his  ouster 

want   U   mercy:    or   U   guilty,   they   want  a  o^^^^TaT^  ^         Ln  Kr  Paix  ^  ^   .capping  rubberband  that  had  set  off 

•mart  mouthpiece  who  can  get  them  off  on  °"  '***^  *"**  "  '"^  ^^"  the  sequence  of  events 

1  legal  technlcaUty  and  help  them  to  beat  (By  Tom  Wicker)  one  source  of  puzzlement  here  Is  why  the 

the  rap.  Washinotok,   March  30. — Continuing  po-  Ky  government  did  not  quickly  get  General 

HeracUtus    reputedly    said:     "The    major  utlcal  unrest  In  South  Vietnam  may  bring  Thl  out  of  South  Vietnam  after  his  ouster 

problem  of  human  society  Is  to  combine  that  the  Johnson  administration  face  to  face  with  from  the   military  council.     Instead,  It  al- 

degree    of    Uberty    without    which    law    Is  «  tormenting  double  question :  lowed  him  to  return  to  the  area  where  he  had 

tyranny   with    that   degree    of   law   without  Can  It  afford  to  let  the  present  military  commanded,  and  demonstrations  have  been 

Which  liberty  becomes  license."  government  fall  or  should  It  move  openly  to  going  on  there  ever  since. 

The  emphasis  recently  has  been  too  much  keep  It  In  power  If  that  l>ecomes  necessary?  Nor  does  Washington  understand  why  the 

on  license.     Courts  of  laws  are  courts  of  Jus-  So  far.  the  administration  regards  the  situ-  Ky  government  has  tolerated  such  events  as 

tlce.  not  courts  of  mercy.    It  Is  the  executive,  atlon  as  threatening  but  basically  unclear,  the  temporary  takeover  of  radio  stetlons  In 

the  President  or  the  governor  who  by  law  Officials  are  not  yet  convinced  there  will  be  northern    cities    by   student   demonstrators, 

has  the  power  of  pardon     Courts  owe  a  para-  a  final  clash  between  the  military  council  who  then  broadcast  antlgovernment  propa- 

mount  duty  to  the  pubUc.    Judges  swear  to  that  has  held  power  In  Saigon  for  9  months  ganda. 

uphold  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States,  and  civilian  elements  primarily  Inspired  by  Marshal  Ky  has  threatened  to  take  "very. 
The  preamble  of  that  Constitution  states  Buddhist  leaders.  very  strong  measures"  if  the  unrest  con- 
that  It  Is  ordained  to  Insure  domestic  tran-  so  far.  It  Is  believed  here  that  the  military  tlnues.  but  has  not  yet  done  so  This  also 
quility— that  Is.  order.  Without  order  there  council  wlU  weather  the  storm.  But  Wash-  puzzles  the  admlnlstraUon.  although  It  Is 
»n  be  no  blessings  of  Ul>erty.  It  Is  Impor-  ington  U  perplexed  by  the  councUs  faUure  remembered  here  that  when  the  Diem  re- 
tant  that  Justice  not  only  be  done  but  that  to  take  stronger  action  to  sustain  Itself,  and  glme  responded  with  violence  to  Buddhist 
It  be  seen  to  be  done.  It  U  not  seen  to  be  it  u  not  forgotten  here  that  it  was  Buddhist  opposition  in  1968,  the  effect  was  only  to 
done  when  the  giUlty  escape  and  the  Inno-  power  In  the  streets  that  led  to  the  downfall  create  even  stronger  sentiment  against  the 
cent  walk  the  streets  In  fear.    When  courts,  of  the  regime  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in  government. 

out  of  mistaken  sympathy  or  for  any  other  ijgs.  po,  much  the  same  reason,  overt  American 

irittf^'  7^"^  ^  ^^^^  **^*  '**  *"  courts  of  since  Roman  Catholic  pressures  also  are  support  for  the  Ky  govemmeit  would  prob- 

wh.n   ih         J^f  i^.tP^"'**^       *  ****  "°"  being  brought  on  the  Government  in  Saigon,  ably    exacerbate    the    an tl- Americanism    al- 

none          "^                   "berty  and  Justice  for  and  a  dlsUnctly  antl-Amerlcan  tone  U  be-  ready  cropping  up  In  some  demonstrations— 

ginning  to  emerge  from  student  demonstra-  today  In  Da  Nang.  for  Instance — and  further 

■'  tlons.  the  possibility  that  the  military  coun-  undermine   the   government's  position   with 

THP     \Jivaa     tm      .,  c''  might  be  unseated  Is  not  discounted  here,  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

ac,     M£SS     IN     VXErTNAM     XVI — A  That  poaslbUlty  Is  taken  seriously  enough.  If   the  situation   reaches  the  crisis  stage. 

POLICY  IN  SEARCH  OP  A  GOVERN-  In  fact,  that  attention  U  being  given  to  the  however,  the  administration  would  have  to 

MENT  question   whether  the   United   States  could  answer  the  bard  question  whether  to  move 

Mr  riDTTBnLTTM/-.     w     «  afford  to  let  the   Ky  government   fall.     Air  openly   to  keep  the  Saigon    goremment  In 

In         "**UENINa.    Mr.  PPBBldent,  noth-  vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  Is  Premier  and  power. 

f  irif^          "lore    completely    reveal    the  le«idlng  spokesman  for  the  mUltary  council  The   disadvantages  are  obvloxis.     The  Ky 

laislty,    the    farcicality,    the    feebleness,  of  lO  generals.  government  would  immediately  be  labeled  a 
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'puppet  ot  the  United  SUtes.  any  claim*  It 
ought  hA. »  u>  popular  starvfllng  would  b« 
cliaBipai«c!  njxd  &r.  u-Amertc*nlaxn  la  SouUi 
Vteutam  wo  :i<l  be  greaU;  eahenced.  On  UM 
world  *c«n»  me  VJB.  poeiUon  a*  Uie  deXender 
o.'  an  :nv«de<!  country  would  be  ercxled.  and 

r.greM.  iimi  crltlca  o(  the  war  would  be 
mift^.iiiy  tK)i.s-ered 

T^ius.  the  a.lininii!tr»tlon  policy  now  la  to 
ifnd  tbe  o.i.i»;<>n  «('  Tproment  whatever  moral 
and  covfri  s^pi  ,r:  and  advice  It  can.  In  an 
e/Tort  to  Q>  :p  U.a9.aal  Ky  and  his  coUea^uee 
surajoui.*.  me.  uiuvet. 

AmtstLM.ulor  Uenry  Cabot  Lodge  and  other 
A".,?:  -  •  i::.^  .:.  Saigon  are  working  overtime  to 
convince  dimdent  elemente  that,  whatever 
their  problems  ar«  now.  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come worse  i:  n  change  of  government  la 
forc«d  at  wna*.  the  admlnistratioQ  believes  Is 
a  c.-Uicai  stage  of  the  war. 

Mr  Lxxlge  jras  credited  In  reports  from 
San?  n  •t.'.Ui  bMv.r.g  helped  penuade  Ronutn 
Cauiolic  elenienu;  u>  tone  down  a  atatement 
c:"  '.i-.f.'  ir^r:.:,:  ,-  r  T  a  civilian  govemoMat, 
lest   Uiev   \i:.dern,ine  the  Ky  government. 

The  Catfio.irs  a  powerful  minority,  are 
said  t)  riA  «■  uari.wi  the  government  not  to 
go  to.j  .'ar  .[  *pp.*Alng  Buddhist  ''*"»» "^- 
h   a,c   -'.'       :    .-  reatened   open  opposition 

to  Uarsna..  Ky  li  he  did  not  take  vigorous 
steps  aga^a^;  Uie  Buddhist -inspired  den^on- 
acTi  tors. 

Marshajl  Kv  uhprefare.  Is  caught  between 
conflicting  prf«4f,ure8  and  SO  Is  the  Johnson 
admuusirii  .^  :; 

A  major  question  that  no  one  here  yet  can 
AT.s-j.'r  ■  nc-erns  the  nature  of  any  govem- 
in-r;i  tftft:  njlijht  succeed  the  military  coun- 
cil !:.  ,;.i  .iiceahocKl.  it  is  believed  here,  lucta 
a  go  eriuuer.i,  could  be  "lived  with'  and 
wouid  pr!j«^'i..«  the  war,  despite  the  setback 
i<;  ».<-iai  and  ecooomlc  programs  that  might 
tie  rauaed  by  the  upheaval. 

There  remains  always,  however,  the  poMl- 
bility  that  a  new  gorvnunent  would  seek  to 
end  the  war  And  no  one  here  pretends  that 
tho  ATArnf  u.  ..«  '.nf  present  regime  would  be 
lesK  ti;a.n  a  -en,  m  setback  to  the  United 
States  .:i  the  lare-r  ^vorld  picture. 


LT    MG  >  PHIL rp  OWEN  ROBINSON— 
A\rsrRlC\S  CASUALTIES  IN  VIFT- 

N.AM 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr.  President,  within 
a  -Sir  ,?'.e  week  last  month  three  young  men 
from  Wyoming  died  In  battle.  One  of 
Uie  Uiiee  wa^  Navy  Lt.  (J.g.>  Philip  Owen 
Robinson,  of  Sberldan. 

Several  days  ago  I  was  tn  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  letter  that  he  sent  to  his 
father.  Owen  L.  Robinson,  the  day  before 
he  was  mortally  wounded  at  Quaiig  Nghl. 
Vietnam. 

This  young  man's  death  came  very 
much  as  a  personal  loss  to  Mrs.  Simpson 
and  myself  Sheridan  has  been  more  to 
me  than  Just  another  city  In  Wyoming. 
It  was  there  that  I  met,  courted,  and 
married  my  wife,  and  I  spent  a  good  part 
of  my  life  In  that  city.  I  have  known 
Phil  s  parents  for  more  years  than  I  can 
remember  and  I  have  watched  this  young 
man  whn  dlfd  for  a  cause  In  which  he 
dffplv  N>!!evf><j  as  he  passed  through 
ele-TiPTT^a-v  a-id  secondary  school  into 
high  .^c'i.T'-'.  and  then  to  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  He  was  a  student  and  a 
fellow  ATO  fraternity  meuiber  while  I 
wa*.  president  of  the  university's  board 
of  i,;u5tees  I  know  penonally  the  fine 
man  trmi  he  was  and  the  potential  be 
held  for  hl.is  St^w  and  Nation.  He  fell 
In  battle  a  r  .;  >ith  two  other  yoimg 
Wyoml.T sites    Army  Pfc.  Leonard  May. 


of    Medicine    Bow,    and    ICaiine    Pfc 

MIcx.it>,  H<  ck,  of  Cheyenne.  TtaeM  fleht- 
ingi:  :icd  less  than  5  days  a{Murt  and 
brou^  wi.p  death  toll  of  Wyonolngites 
In  Vitu^iviii  to  11. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  questionable  that 
any  war  Is  worth  the  cost  in  lives,  not 
because  the  objectives  of  the  moment  are 
not  attained,  but  because  history  teils 
us  that  the  peace  achieved  at  the  end  of 
war  is  so  short  lived  as  to  vitiate  the 
causes  for  which  the  blood  was  shed. 
Those  who  study  this  war  20  years  fixun 
now  may  well  say  of  us  that  we  could 
neither  win  the  war  rwr  keep  the  peace. 
On  that  we  can  only  make  supposition. 
But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  Fhil 
Robinson,  Leoiuird  May,  Michael  Beck, 
those  of  Wyoming  and  other  States  who 
died  before  them,  and  those  who  will 
follow,  will  have  died  in  vain  if  com- 
munism is  not  driven  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

We  are  fighting  a  war  in  that  south- 
east A,8ian  nation  which  denies  the  polit- 
ical context  of  the  endeavor.  We  have 
only  to  read  today's  newspapers  to  real- 
ize that  there  are  three  battlefields  In- 
volved in  the  southeast  Asian  war  and  a 
loss  on  any  one  of  the  three  can  mean  a 
defeat  in  totality. 

The  hills  and  swamps  of  the  shooting 
war  are  not  the  only  battlefields  on. 
which  the  war  for  Vietnam  will  be  de- 
cided. There  are  two  other  fronts  of 
equal  importance — the  governmental 
battlefield  of  Saigon  and  the  political 
battlefield  of  Washington.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Ameiican  fighting  men,  freed 
of  the  political  hobbles  which  restrain 
them,  could  win  the  shooting  war.  What 
causes  me  the  greatest  concern  Is  the 
war  In  Washington  and  the  chaos  in 
Saigon,  neither  of  which  allow  us  the 
luxury  of  a  protracted  conflict  In  a  na- 
tion which  Is  teetering  on  the  thin  edge 
of  political  and  hence,  military  disaster. 

Lieutenant  Robinson  was  a  Junior  offi- 
cer uninitiated  in  the  Intrigues  of 
Saigon  or  the  machinations  of  high- 
level,  politically  oriented  military  strat- 
egy. But  his  plea  that  we  "open  up  on 
the  enemy  sanctuary  In  North  Vietnam" 
is  being  heard  more  and  more  and  not 
only  from  Junior  officers  but  by  those 
long  experienced  In  the  conduct  of  war. 

I  do  not  know  that  bombing  Hanoi  Is 
the  answer.  Nor  would  I  commit  myself 
to  a  policy  of  blockading  the  harbor  at 
Hanoi.  I  do  know  that  by  some  means — 
perhaps  mining  the  harbor  or  knocking 
out  the  railroad  tracks  which  connect 
the  Communist  Chinese  mainland  to  the 
capital  ot  Hanoi — we  must  stop  repeat- 
ing the  tragic  sanctuary  blunder  of 
Korea. 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam escalated  to  a  degree  that  will 
trigger  a  major  land  war  In  Asia.  But  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  no  govemment 
has  the  legal  or  moral  right  to  send  sol- 
diers to  fight  when  policy  has  dictated 
in  advance  of  thetr  commitment  that 
they  win  not  be  allowed  to  win.  If  we 
can  require  that  our  Nation's  finest 
young  men  fight  and  die  In  Vietnam,  we 
must  enable  them  to  fight  aiul  win — for 
their  sake  as  Trft;  a.<^  oors. 

Mr.  DIRKSf  •.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  disUn- 
guished  minority  leader, 

Mr.  DIRKSKN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  sentences  from 
a  letter  from  the  father,  who  writes  from 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Rewrote: 

Phil  was  a  good  boy  and  the  whole  city  li 
shocked.  He  was  stationed  on  a  communi- 
cations ship  at  Norfolk  tn  charge  of  the  code 
room.  A  year  ago  he  called  and  said  that  be 
would  be  home  the  following  week.  I  aaked 
him  what  gives  and  he  said.  "Dad  I've  been 
giving  It  a  lot  of  thought — thinking  of  my 
family  and  trtends  and  otir  way  of  life  and 
decided  to  do  something  about  It.  I  think 
that  we  bad  better  stop  the  Communists  in 
'Vietnam  and  not  wait  unUl  they  get  to  the 
Montana  border." 

In  keeping  with   that  conviction,  he 
did  go  to  Vietnam  and  there  lost  his  life. 
His  father  wrote  further: 

He  had  beeci  an  adviser  to  the  Junk  fleet 
with  one  or  two  other  Amerlcaiis-'-a  lonely, 
risky  life.  He  lived  with  the  natives,  au 
with  them,  saw  the  atrociUes  ot  the  'Vlet- 
cong  and  was  completely  sold  on  the  Viet- 
nam and  their  cause.  He  said.  "Dad.  this 
Is  a  young  man's  war — the  boys  tuider  30  are 
dolDg  a  terrific  Job.  He  had  the  greatest  of 
praise  for  the  chopper  pilots  as  be  rode  with 
them.  He  said  they  know  that  they  are 
Bitting  ducks  but  U  there  Is  an  American  to 
be  gotten  out.  especiaUy  U  wounded,  Uiey  go 
in. 

As  I  recall,  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to 
his  father  the  day  before  he  died.  So 
there  is  not  only  another  casualty,  but 
there  Is  also  another  hero  in  the  cause  of 
the  ootmtry. 

In  line  with  all  of  thte,  Mr.  President, 
the  first  young  man  from  Crawford 
County,  m.,  in  the  little  town  of  Pales- 
tine, who  lost  his  life  was  Thomas  A. 
Jennings.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  casket  simply  contained  these  words  i 

Thomas  A.  Jennings,  1945-66. 

That  speaks  a  volume,  because  he  was 
bom  In  one  war,  and  he  came  to  his  un- 
timely end  in  another  war  this  year. 
That  brings  the  war  home  to  the  ootm- 
try.  Probably  one  of  the  tragedies  also 
Is  that  his  father  is  a  retired  Army  ma- 
jor and  was  at  the  services  at  the  time. 

So  little  towns  and  large  towns,  but 
particularly  In  the  small  towns,  the  war 
comes  home  to  them  when  one  who  has 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  the  community  is 
suddenly  snatched  out  of  this  life. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  remarks. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles  and 
editorials  from  Wyoming  newspapers 
pertaining  to  Lieutenant  Robinson's 
death  and  the  death  of  Pfc.  Leonard 
May  and  Pfc.  Michael  Beck,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"And  Mat  Hs  Not  Pan.  Yoa" — Local  Mabini 

Is  KlLLCD  IN  VtKT 

(By  Wanda  Banta) 

"And  may  he  not  fall  yoa,  bis  eoontry,  nor 
hla  mother.     Thank  you,  God." 

Holding  back  the  tears.  Mrs.  Weston  Beck, 
M,  of  147  King  Conrt.  read  agats  today  the 
"Mother's  Prayer  for  Hfer  Marine.* 
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Yesterday.  Mrs.  Beck  and  ber  husband,  a 
railroad  brakeman.  were  notified  that  their 
son,  Pfc.  Michael  Beck.  19.  was  kUled  Tues- 
day on  patrol  near  Quan  Kghl,  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  William  J.  Moore,  Marine  recruiter, 
brought  the  news  to  the  Beck  home,  a  pink 
shingled  house  with  a  decal  on  the  front 
door,  "We  are  proud  to  be  a  service  family." 
Only  yesterday.  Mrs.  Beck  had  received  two 
letters  from  her  son. 

One  letter  read,  "I'm  in  good  spirits,  feel 
well,  love  you.  and  miss  you  all." 

The  other  said,  "I'm  scheduled  for  a  patrol 
In  a  day  or  two  and  am  looking  forward  to 
It." 

The  Cheyenne  marine  was  the  second  local 
fatality  In  the  war  and  the  third  Wyoming 
serviceman  to  die  this  week. 

Weston  Beck,  a  taU.  slender,  soft-spoken 
man,  said,  "Kven  though  I  lost  my  only  son, 
he  iB  still  my  favorite  subject  to  talk  about," 

"Mike  was  a  scrapper."  he  said.  "For  years, 
I  taught  Mike  •  •  •  'son.  don't  look  for  a 
flght  but  IX  you  have  to  light,  be  there  first."  " 

He  said  he  felt  his  son  died  doing  what 
be  thought  was  right. 

Mike  was  bom  February  24,  1947,  and  at- 
tended Cheyenne  schools.  Ha  was  an  out- 
•tending  athlete  and  received  letters  in  foot- 
ball. wrestUng.  and  track  at  Central  High 
School.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Central 
High  C  Club. 

The  father  said  three  or  four  times  "We 
have  no  regrets  •  ♦  •  we  believe  the  sacrl- 
nca  of  our  son  Is  necessary."  He  said, 
"Others  have  died  and  there  will  be  more 
•  •  •  I'U  worry  about  every  one  untU  It's 
over." 

The  mother  and  father  both  said,  "Tell 
every  parent  to  write  their  boys  •  •  •  letters 
mean  so  much  to  them  •  •  •  the  kids  ought 
to  be  reassured." 

Mike's  dad  Is  a  brakeman  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  has  lived  in  Cheyenne 
ao  years.  He  said  the  thought  of  Mike  used 
to  comfort  him  on  the  long  passenger  runs 
to  Green  River. 

The  boy^  alster.  Mary.  16,  was  taking  her 
brother's  death  hard,  the  mother  said. 

Mrs.  Beck  said,  "You  dont  realize  how 
close  you  are  to  your  children  tmtll  you  lose 
them." 

The  parents  said  again.  "Well  miss  blm  so, 
but  we  have  no  regrets." 

Beck  was  attached  to  C  Company.  Ist  bat- 
talion. 7th  Marines,  3d  Marine  Division,  and 
had  been  in  Vietnam  less  than  6  weeks.  He 
enlisted  last  August. 

Besides  his  parents  and  sister,  he  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  grandmother,  B4r8.  Alice  Ray. 
Sutherlln.  Oreg.;  three  uncles,  Carl  C.  Beck, 
Cheyenne:  Don  Beck,  Denver;  and  J  Beck  In 
El  Paso,  Tex.;  and  an  aunt,  Mrs,  Margaret 
Burt,  Denver. 

Mike's  body  will  be  flown  home  for  military 
•ervlces. 

Janls  Black,  Cheyenne  freshman  at  College 
of  Idaho.  Caldwell,  close  friend  of  Mike's, 
•aid  today.  "I've  known  Mike  since  grade 
school;  he  was  a  good  sport,  an  outgoing,  fun- 
loving  guy.  •   •   •  We'll  all   miss  him." 

Janls  said  that  friends  of  Mike  at  the  ITnl- 
verslty  of  Wyoming  had  stayed  up  late  last 
night  in  the  dormitories  at  Laramie,  talking 
about  their  friend. 

Cheyenne's  first  casualty  was  Navy  man 
Robert  Guthrie,  21.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vern 
Outhrte.  2317  East  13th,  attached  to  the  ma- 
rtnes,  who  was  killed  on  a  patrol  at  Da  Nang. 

Two  other  WyonUng  men  died  last  week 
after  they  were  wounded  In  action  in  Viet- 
nam, 

Navy  Lt.  (Jg.)  Philip  Robinson,  28.  of  Sheri- 
dan, died  aboard  a  heUcopter  Friday  after  he 
was  wounded  while  on  patrol  5  miles  east 
of  Quang  Nghl  city. 

Army  Pfc.  Leonard  B«ay,  21,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Albert    May    of    Medicine    Bow.    died," 
Thursday  when  he  was  shot  while  on  duty 
with  the  1st  Infantry  Division. 


Services  an  tn  charge  at  Wlederspalin 
Chapel  of  the  Chimes. 

fFrom  the  Cheyenne   (Wyo.)  State  Trtlmne. 
Mar  38,  106fl| 
A  TUCK  roa  Rxasscssmxnt 
In   this  election   year   of    1966.    there   are 
signs    of    reetlveneas    among    the    American 
people  over  the  way  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  running  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
over  Its  domestic  programs. 

Perhaps  the  people  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  themselves,  for  it  is  with  them  that  the 
ultimate  power  lies. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  American  people  des- 
perately need  today,  as  peaceniks  march  In 
the  streets  of  our  cities  and  chant  slogans 
calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  of  our  enemy, 
to  make  a  reassessment  of  their  Government 
and  Its  current  conduct  of  the  war  against 
both  the  North  Vietnamese  and  against  pov- 
erty; and  also  to  make  a  reevaluation  ot  their 
own  attitudes. 

This  past  weekend.  It  was  announced  that 
a  young  Navy  lieutenant  from  our  own  State 
had  been  killed  only  last  Friday  In  Vietnam. 
The  story  of  Lt.  Philip  Robinson,  who  was 
38  years  old.  is  a  deeply  moving  account  of 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  this  country,  and 
of  personal  sacrifice. 

"A  year  ago  in  April"  said  his  father.  Owen 
Robinson,  "he  called  us  and  told  us  he  had 
asked  for  a  year's  extension  In  Vietnam. 
He  said  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  famUy 
and  his  friends  and  our  way  of  life — and 
since  he  was  single,  he  thought  he  shotild  do 
something  about  It." 

He  said,  Mr.  Robinson  recoimted,  "^that 
If  we  were  to  stop  communism  we'd  better 
do  It  there  than  on  the  Montana  border." 
This  past  weekend,  too.  Ronald  Reagan, 
a  movie  and  TV  actor  who  Is  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  told  a  meeting  In  Ne- 
braska; "If  our  sons  are  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  die  for  their  country,  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  win." 

While  the  story  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Robinson  was  being  told,  and  Reagan  was 
making  his  speech  In  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and 
thousands  of  antl-Vlet  war  demonstrators 
were  marching  across  the  country,  there  was 
mounting  evidence  that  the  real  profeaslonal 
military  leaders  of  the  tTnited  States  were  be- 
coming increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  running  the  war. 

Gen.  Earle  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  five  generals  who  are  top 
servicemen  In  the  MlllUry  Establishment, 
made  It  known  through  all  but  direct  quo- 
tation that  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  concerned 
over  the  prospect  of  an  intensification  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  not  through  a  more 
aggressive  waging  of  that  conflict  by  the 
United  SUteis,  but  by  lack  of  it. 

For  one  thing  Wheeler  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
have  noted  IntelUgence  reports  Indicating  a 
greater  biUldup  of  North  Vietnamese  regiUar 
forces  In  South  Vietnam.  For  another,  they 
also  are  worried  about  fuel  oil  storage  sites 
In  North  Vietnam  that  they  have  not  been 
aUowed  to  bomb. 

But  President  Johnson  has  subordinated 
the  advice,  based  on  the  professional  skUl 
and  training  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  a 
civilian  Industrialist.  Robert  B.  McNamara. 
Furthermore,  under  this  wholly  clvUlan  op- 
erational setup,  he  has  subordinated  a 
strictly  military  concept  of  the  war  to  a  po- 
Utlcal  basis. 

Our  military  analyst.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker.  one 
of  our  most  capable  and  thoroughly  profes- 
sional combat  leaders  of  World  War  n.  de- 
cries this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  John- 
son administration  In  an  article  printed  In 
an  adjacent  column  today.  General  Baker 
points  out  that  for  the  first  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  we  have  placed  almost 
total  reliance  on  strategy  as  well  as  tactics 


In  the  hands  of  civilians  who  are  amateurs. 
He  might  have  said,  one  civilian:  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. This  clvUian  with  the  possible  as- 
sistance of  the  State  Department  has  enun- 
ciated the  concept  that  one  cannot  go  too 
far  In  war — at  least  in  this  war — becatise  It 
might  bring  on  greater  war.  a  specious  theory 
which  overlooks  the  stark  fact  that  war  once 
commenced  must  be  waged  with  vigor  be- 
cause the  only  other  alternative  Is  defeat. 

As  for  the  American  people  themselves, 
they  too  must  come  to  realize  that  they  are 
In  this  as  much  as  the  Lt.  Philip  Robinsons, 
and  the  young  men  who  already  have  given 
their  lives  in  sacrifice  In  this  deadly  struggle, 
and  their  families. 

It  is  not  enough  that  these  alone  mtist  bear 
the  bnint  of  saving  our  way  of  life,  as  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson  recognized  as  his  duty.  We 
all  must  bear  the  common  burden. 

In  so  doing,  let  us  dispense  with  the  belief 
that  we  can  have  btislness  as  usual;  that  we 
can  simultaneously  fight  wars  of  poverty  and 
wars  of  liberation  of  the  oppressed:  wars  of 
economics  at  the  same  time  we  are  fighting 
wars  for  freedom.  Let  us  discard  the  notion 
that  all  we  need  worry  about  is  material  com- 
forts at  home  while  young  men  like  Lieuten- 
ant Robinson  are  fighting  and  dying  for  us 
8.000  miles  away. 

In  short,  let  us  get  to  the  guts  of  the  Viet- 
nam matter,  now — wholly,  totally,  and  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  through  whatever  may 
have  to  be  done — including  a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  some  people  of  seeking  forever  to  win 
elections  by  keeping  everybody  happy. 

JPtom   the  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  State  Tribune, 

Mar.  31.1966] 

Do  Not  Foitorr 
"Here    dead    lie    we    because    we    did    not 
choose  to  live  and  shame  the  land  from  which 
we  sprung." — A.  E.  HotrsMAN. 

"The   bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought: 
Shall  I  teU  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  map  of  the  world  you  wUl  find  It 
not; 
It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men." 

JOAQUOf  Mnj.M 

The  rettu-ns  are  coming  In  faster  than  ever 
from  Vietnam.  Yesterday  It  was  Michael 
Beck;  4  days  earlier  Philip  Robinson;  the  day 
before  that  Leonard  May. 

Three  Wyoming  boys  have  yielded  up  their 
lives  tn  a  war  far  from  their  homeland, 
within  less  than  a  week's  time.  Michael 
Beck  is  the  second  casualty  of  the  war  from 
our  town;  the  first  was  Robert  Guthrie. 

What  can  we  say  to  the  parents  and  fam- 
iUes  of  these? 

In  our  own  Incompetent,  dumb,  and  un- 
comprehending way.  we  can  say  we  are  sorry: 
that  we  are  saddened,  and  weep  with  them 
over  their  loss. 

That  Is  the  very  least  we  can  do. 

We  can  tell  them — and  especially  the 
mothers  and  wives — that  we  share  with  them 
In  B  modest  way,  their  bereavement. 

It  wUl  not  help  very  much,  but  it  may  a 
Uttle. 

We  can  tell  them  that  these  are  the  men 
who  were  made  men  far  ahead  of  their  time; 
and  who  further  than  that  have  rendered 
the  ultimate  contribution  to  their  fellow 
man.  and  to  their  country. 

They  Join  a  legion  of  Americans  that 
stretches  back  to  the  war  of  1776;  to  the 
likes  of  the  32-year-old  physician  named  Dr. 
Charles  Warren  who  stood  in  the  ranks  at 
Bunker  Hill  on  a  hot  June  day  and  yielded 
up  his  own  life  that  there  might  be  an 
America. 

Or  men  the  stripe  of  Davy  Crockett  and  a 
rag -tag  band  of  beardless  youths  and  mid- 
dle-aged men  who  perished  In  the  Alamo  in 
a  similar  battle  fought  180  years  ago  this 
very  month — then  on  a  foreign  field,  against 
a  despot  and  tyrant. 
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Or  the  600.000  men.  mostly  youths,  who 
gave  tbetr  liTes  In  tbe  most  terrible  war  of 
this  Nation's  history,  from  Bull  Run  through 
Antletam.  Shiloh.  OettystmrK,  Stone  Moun- 
tain. Appomattox. 

Or  t.he  Indian  Wars  that  covered  some  30 
years  and  ground  that  we  presently  lire  on. 
In  comfort  eind  security 

Or  San  Juan  HIU.  San  Mlhiel.  the  Argonne. 
Bataan,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Pork  Chop 
HUl. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
have  died  (or  the  America  we  know  today.  In 
bit  tiles  here  and  far  away:  on  our  home 
ground.  In  Prance,  Oennany.  Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa.  Iwo  Jlma,  the  PhlUpplnes.  In  Ko- 
r«*  and  now  In  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  probably  will  get  worse  before  It 
gets  better;  and  there  will  be  more  dread 
message*. 

But  let  us  say  that  whatever  comes  we 
must  not  falter  and  turn  away.  If  only  for 
these  who  already  have  given  the  last  ounce 
of  their  devotion  to  America. 

They  fought  lor  an  America  that  may  not 
really  etist  except  In  their  hearts  and  minds. 

But  U  .he  Ideal  was  theirs.  It  is  for  us  the 
living  to  perfect  that  Ideal. 

It  Is  now  no  question  that  they  have 
measured  up  to  the  greatest  heights  of  any 
man,  be  h»  President  or  average  dtUen. 
They  now  are  tested  In  time. 

T!:ie  question  before  us.  the  living,  is:  Do 
we  measure  up  to  them? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  must  seek  to 
merit  their  faith,  every  day  that  we  live,  for- 
ever mor«.  Per  the  Michael  Becks,  the  Phil 
aobinaona,  the  Bob  Guthrles.  the  Leonard 
Mays  and  all  the  rest,  of  this  war  and  those 
before. 

Do  not  forget. 

"Ood  rest  the  dead,  our  honored  dead. 

Who  died  for  you  and  me; 
And  bless  him  for  his  faith  and  love. 

And  for  hie  bntTery; 
"The  one  who  gave  bis  ail  for  us 

Upon  the  battteOeld, 
Because  he  had  convictions. 

Because  be  wovid  not  yteid. 
"He  Ls  the  hero  In  the  hall 

Of  everlasting  fame 
Where  no  one  in  the  realm  of  God 

Has  any  greater  claim. 
"^JT  he  laid  down  his  Mfe  for  us. 

And  who  can  offer  more 
To  serre  his  Ood  and  fellow  man 

Ob  any  sea  or  shore?" 

(Prom  the  Shendan   (Wyo.)   Press.  Mar.  JB. 

1M«] 

Lisi  ■!^.^^VT  R   ot.nsom  Losza  Lm  n«  Vietnam 

it.  (J  g.)  Pblllp  Owen  Robinson,  28.  son  of 
Mx  axLd  Mrs.  Owen  L.  Rv^h>in«on.  10  South 
Lindei  .  died  March  Sfi  in  Vietnam,  and  be- 
torr  n  :);e  first  Sheridan  man  to  lose  bis  life 
tr.  ■.h.-it  conflict. 

L.eutenar.t  Robinson  graduated  from  Sher- 
IdAi.  High  School  In  19Sfl  He  attended  Sher- 
M.in  Co:'.-gp  and  later  graduated  from  the 
Unr.-erslty  of  Wyoming.  At  one  time  he 
worker!  for  the  city  during  the  s-ummer. 

Mr  -t.nd  Mrs  Robinson  received  word  while 
In  Cortv  A  US  Navy  offleer  drove  over  300 
miles  to  g*',  the  word  to  them  there,  and  the 
death  w-i,<i  -ori.lrmed  by  a  telegram  from  Vice 
Adm  B  J  3enimea,  Jr  ,  chief  of  naval  per- 
sonnel 

It  »n!(1  "T  'J^fnH-  r«^ret  to  oonflrm  on  be- 
half of  thf  f  '^  N».v  fhat  your  son,  Lt.  (J.g.) 
Phlltp  Ouei  RoWnson,  US.  Naral  Reserve, 
rt;e<l  on  Mar ->^  JS  •  •  •  sa  a  result  of  hos- 
tile n,"  rp'-e'iv^Ni  while  on  patrol  5  miles 
e^st  r  Q'nr?  Nttal  City,  Repablk:  of  Vlet- 
i.iir!  V  .r  --:■■:  i'.ed  aboard  a  helicopter  en 
Tou'e  r,.T  an  al'i  it«r,;-,n  with  a  Navy  doctor  In 
atter>d»n-e  Y'^'.r  son  died  while  serving  his 
countrv  Please  n^'rept  mv  mcwt  h— rtfrit 
«ympath»  In  y-wr  ^rr^t  !^«~    ' 

The  Robinsons  m.ti  -v--^  .  •  they  had  received 
a    letter    .'r.n;    P^;.;    ;  i-st    Prlday   stattaff   be 


would  be  out  June  9  and  wanted  to  stop  at 
Hong  Kong  on  his  way  home.  He  aJao  said 
400  mines  were  being  planted  around  his  area 
so  he  felt  safer. 

A  year  ago  In  April,  his  parents  revealed, 
he  called  from  NorfoUc  and  said  he  would  be 
home  In  a  week,  said  he  bad  asked  for  a  year's 
extension  and  that  be  had  asked  for  Viet- 
nam. He  said  he  had  been  thinking  of  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  our  way  of  life,  and 
since  he  was  single  felt  be  should  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

In  all  his  letters,  the  Robinsons  report,  he 
said  he  liked  the  people  and  was  a  flrm  be- 
liever in  their  cause.  He  said  that  If  cocn- 
munlsm  Is  to  be  stopped  It  would  be  better 
to  do  It  there  than  on  the  Montana  border. 

"So  he  died  fighting  for  bla  convlcUons," 
his  parents  said  today. 

His  body  will  be  flown  to  San  Pranclsco  and 
win  then  come  by  train  to  Sheridan.  No 
definite  time  or  date  for  services  has  been 
set  as  yet,  but  burial  will  be  in  the  Masonic 
circle  at  Sheridan  Municipal  Cemetery. 

Lieutenant  Robinson  was  bom  In  Janes- 
vllle.  Wis..  March  23.  1938. 

He  belonged  to  Masonic  Lodge  43,  Sheridan 
Scottish  Rite,  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
Elks  Club,  and  was  a  member  ot  ATO,  a  uni- 
versity fraternity. 

Surviving  are  his  mother  and  father,  two 
sisters.  Anne  Stdwell.  Sheridan,  and  Lynn 
Oustafson,  Oneonta,  N.T.,  and  seven  nieces 
and  nephews. 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  other  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClellak ] ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resohitlon  127 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its  Im- 
mediate conslde-atlon. 

The  PRESm^NO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  wUl  be  stated  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  designating  April  9  of 
each  year  as  "Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  reaoiutlon  prob- 
ably has  35  or  more  sponsors.  The  rea- 
son for  calling  it  up  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, even  though  It  has  not  cleared  the 
fuH  committee.  Is  that  on  April  9,  which 
Is  a  few  days  hence,  we  will  observe  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  Day  because  It  is  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  date  when  the 
bill  was  signed  which  conferred  upon 
him  honorary  citizenship. 

I  am  advised  that  in  the  garden  of  the 
British  Embassy  a  very  Impressive  statue 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  will  be  dedi- 
cated. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  I  be- 
lieve, will  pass  the  joint  resolution  today 
also.  I  believe  it  timely  and  appropriate 
that  we  do  likewise  In  the  terms  of 
the  joint  resolution  we  ask  that  the 
President  proclaim  that  day  as  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  Day. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary I  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 127.  which  would  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  declare  April  9 
cf  each  year  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
Day. 

Forty  of  rry  distinguished  colleagues 
Joined  me  iii  eoaponacning  this  resolution, 
demonstrating  quite  clearly  the  wide  and 
strong  support  for  such  a  tribute  to  per- 


haps the  most  outstanding  man  of  the 
20th  century. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
measure  could  be  passed  before  next 
Saturday.  That  will  mark  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  act  which  made  Sir 
Winston  the  first  honorary  citizen  of  the 
UiUted  States. 

It  would  coincide  also  with  the  un- 
veiling of  a  magnificent  bronze  statue  of 
Churchill  at  the  British  Embassy. 

A  most  notable  occasion  would  become 
even  more  signlflcant  If  the  dedication 
of  the  statue  could  be  the  first  anni- 
versary of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  Senator  Diucsek,  and 
the  distinguished  Senate  majority  leader, 
Senator  Mansfizld,  for  their  Interest  In 
this  measure  and  their  invaluable  assist- 
ance having  the  resolution  taken  up  on 
the  floor  today. 

Once  the  Senate  passes  this  resolution. 
It  is  very  likely  that  it  can  also  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  Congressman 
Bthon  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  handles 
such  legislation,  would  like  to  see  this 
taken  up  on  the  House  floor  as  soon  as 
possible  before  the  Easter  recess. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Congressman  Rogers  and  to  the 
many  persons  who  have  expressed  an  In- 
terest in  this  legislation. 

And,  of  course,  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
many  oosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 127  for  their  support. 

The  many  distinguished  Senators  who 
cosponsored  the  resolution  are  Gordoh 
AixoTT.  Republican  of  Colorado;  Birch 
Bayh,  Democrat  of  Indiana;  Aian  Bibli, 
Democrat  of  Nevada;  Damiel  Bkewster, 
Democrat  of  Maryland;  Qcnr-mi  Bux- 
DiCK.  Democrat  of  North  Dakota;  Harry 
Btrd,  Jr,,  Democrat  of  Virginia;  Jomr 
Sherman  Cooper,  Republican  of  Ken- 
tucky; Peter  DomwicK,  Republican  of 
Colorado;  Sam  Ervin.  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
North  Carolina;  Pacl  J.  Fajtuin.  Repub- 
lican of  Arizona;  Ernest  Gruening.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Alaska;  Fred  HAXKia.  Democrat 
of  Oklahoma;  Philip  Hait,  Democrat  of 
Michigan;  Vancb  Haxxxx,  Democrat  of 
Indiana;  Roman  Uvumtx,  RepuMlcan  of 
Nebraska:  Danizi,  Inottye,  Etemocrat  of 
Hawaii;  Len  Jordan,  Republican  of 
Idaho;  Robert  Kennedt,  Democrat  of 
New  York;  Ted  Kennedy,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts;  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia;  Thomas 
KucHEL.  Republican  of  California:  Eb- 
WARD  Long,  Democrat  of  Missouri;  War- 
ren Macntjson,  Democrat  of  W«ishing- 
ton;  Eugene  McCarthy.  Democrat 'of 
Minnesota;  Lee  Mttcalf,  Democrat  of 
Montana;  Jack  Miller.  Republican  of 
Iowa;  Frank  Moss.  Democrat  of  Utah; 
Gborcr  Murphy.  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia; Oaylord  Nelson,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin ;  CLAiaours  Pell,  Democrat  of 
Rhode  Island;  Winston  Prouty,  Repub- 
lican of  Vermont;  Wrtus  Rootrtsoh, 
Democrat  of  Virginia;  Donald  Rdssell, 
Democrat  of  South  Carolina;  Hugh 
Scott.  Republican  of  Pennsylvania; 
Stuart  Symington,  Democrat  of  Mis- 
souri; Strom  Thurmond,  Republican  of 
South  Carolina;  John  Tower.  RepuWi- 
can  of  Texas ;  Joseph  Ttdiincs.  Democrat 
of  Maryland;  BTtnaai  M.  Young,  Demo- 
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erat  of  Ohio ;  Abraham  Rmcorr,  Demo- 
crat of  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Is  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127. 
and,  without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reeding  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  reewl  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.J.  RMS.  127 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America 
<n  CongresM  assembled.  That  April  9  of  each 
year,  the  anniversary  of  the  conferring  of 
honorary  United  States  cltlaenship  on  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  Is  hereby  designated  as 
"Sir  Winston  ChurchUl  Day."  The  President 
ts  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  each 
year  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  honor  the  memory  of  Sir 
Winston  ChurchUl  by  observing  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  TO 
FILE  REPORT  BY  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President. 
last  Friday  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  149.  I  gave  notice  that  I 
would  attempt  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
joint  resolution  today.  I  am  hopeful 
that  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  I  shall 
be  successful  in  obtaining  the  number 
of  Senators  required  to  make  a  quorum 
of  the  committee.  If  I  am  successful  in 
having  the  hearings  completed  today.  It 
may  be  possible  for  me  to  report  the 
Joint  resolution  today.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  t>e  permitted 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


CALIFORNIA      BACKS      PRESENT 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
port for  a  continuation  of  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  is  snow- 
balling. As  we  all  know,  the  Ewlmlnistra- 
tlon  has  proposed  an  80-percent  cutback 
In  the  program.  Last  year  the  program 
provided  milk  for  between  24  and  26  mil- 
lion children.  If  the  administration's 
proposal  passes  only  3  million  children 
will  receive  milk  under  the  program. 

My  bill  to  make  the  program  perma- 
nent at  an  Increased  level  of  Federal 
funding  has  been  cosponsored  by  two- 
thirds  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate. 
Dozens  of  similar  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
letters  of  support  for  the  program  ke^ 
rolling  in. 

I  was  gratified  to  receive  two  resolu- 
aons  from  the  State  of  CaUfomla  a  few 
days  ago  endorsing  the  present  milk 
program  as  well  as  my  bill  to  make  the 
program  permanent.  One  of  these  reso- 
CXn 47»— Part  6 


lutlons  was  passed  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education.  It  wisely 
urges  a  minimum  appropriation  for  the 
program  in  fiscal  1967  of  $110  million  in- 
stead of  the  $21  million  requested  by  the 
administration. 

The  second  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  resolution  specifically  en- 
dorses the  Proxmire  bill. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  2,  intro- 
duced at  the  1966  first  extraordinary 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California,  also  supports  the  school 
milk  program  in  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  resolutions  imssed  by 
the  California  State  Boards  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Education  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Rksolutton  bt  the  Cautoenia  State  Boaxo 

or  Education  Relativx  to  the  Special  Mnjt 

PROGRAM 

Whereas,  the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren was  authorized  by  Congress  In  1954  to 
encourage  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  in  the  UiUted  States:  and 

Whereas,  the  program  enables  schools  gen- 
erally to  serve  a  one -half  pint  or  one-third 
quart  of  mUk  to  a  chUd  for  5  cents;  and 

Whereas,  the  euccees  of  the  program  Is  evi- 
dent by  the  fact  that  a>^  milUon  California 
children  benefit  from  the  program  daUy;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  past  several  years  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  lias  limited  special 
milk  program  funds  to  $100  million  annually 
on  a  national  basis,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  appropriated  $103  million 
annually  for  the  program;  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  re- 
quest for  1966-47  has  reduced  ttie  preaent 
appropriation  from  $108  miUion  to  $21  mU- 
llon;  and 

Whereas.  $110  million  is  needed  annually 
to  finance  the  steady  growth  of  the  program : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Bdveation  of  the 
State  of  California,  That  It  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  favorably 
consider  Increasing  the  prop>OBed  special  milk 
program  appropriation  for  1066-67  from  $81 
million  to  $110  million;  and  be  It  further 

Iteaolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  hereby  di- 
rected to  transmit  suitably  prepared  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  ecu:h  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Resolution  op  the  Califoknia  State  Boaso 
or  AcBictTLTUEC  Rx  FsDEaAL  Special  Milk 
AND  School  Lttncr  Programs,  S.  2921 
(Pbozmke)  and  H.R.  12806  (SiSK) 
Whereas  milk  Is  a  vital  and  necessary  ele- 
ment In  the  dally  diet  of  children;  and 

Whereas  many  children  get  no  milk  or 
very  little  milk  at  home  and  must  look  to 
the  special  milk  program  and  the  school 
lunch  program  to  supply  this  vital  (ood 
product;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have 
reduced  funds  for  the  special  milk  program 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  by  $3  million  below 
the  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  the  proftosed  U.S.  Dep>artment  of 
Agriculture  budget  for  1966-67  reduces  the 
special  milk  program  by  $82  mUUon  to  an 
unrealistic  low  amount,  and  the  school  lunch 
program  by  $19  million;  and 


Whereas  the  Hcknorable  Wiluam  PaoxMiax, 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Honorable 
B.  F.  SisK,  Congressman  from  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  California,  have  introduced  bills  in 
the  Congress.  S.  2921  and  H.R.  12806  respec- 
tively, to  provide  for  an  expanded  special 
milk  program  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  dras- 
tically reduced  program;  and 

Whereas  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  2,  in- 
troduced at  the  1966  first  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  oi  the  State  of  C&ll- 
fornia,  urges  the  Pre8ld»nt  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  re- 
store the  $3  million  cut  in  the  present  budg- 
et for  the  special  milk  program,  and  to  in- 
crease the  proposed  appropriation  in  the  1967 
budget  for  such  programs  to  $103  million: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  California  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  meeting  in  Sacramento  on 
February  21,  1966.  does  hereby  support  As- 
sembly Joint  Resolution  2,  and  recommend 
and  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to;  (1)  assist  in  obtain- 
ing the  release  of  the  full  amount  of  budget 
funds  for  the  special  mUk  program  for  the 
1966  fiscal  year;  and  (2)  restore  the  budget 
cuts  for  the  special  milk  program  and  the 
school  lunch  program  for  1967;  and  In  addi- 
tion, that  the  Congress  enact  S.  2921  or  HJl. 
12806;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Edmund  O.  Brown. 
Governor  of  California,  fot-  transmittal  to  the 
California  congressional  delegatlotL 


A  FAIR  SHARE  OF  THE  TAXES 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  in  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News  there  appeared  a  very  timely  article 
by  Henry  J.  Taylor  entitled  "Whose  Fair 
Share  Is  It?" 

This  article  emphasizes  stxne  of  the 
many  questions  that  can  very  appropri- 
ately be  asked  by  every  American  tax- 
payer hs  the  April  15  date  approaches.' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  iwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooss, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  WUmlngton  Morning  Kewm, 

Apr.  1,1966] 

Whose  Tux.   Shake   Is   It? 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  stroking  its 
new  catnputers  like  Willie  Mays  strokee  hie 
bat.  announces  these  mean  "each  taxpayer 
will  be  paying  his  fair  share."  Fair  share, 
my  eye. 

What  is  our  fair  share  of  the  $122  miUlon 
paid  fat-cat  Philadelphia  contractor.  Matthew 
McCloskey,  a  bigwig  political  money  raiser, 
for  Wachiagton's  Sam  Baybum  Building? 
It  houses  our  Congressmen  at  a  cost  of  $122,- 
000  a  head. 

That's  a  fair  enough  share  for  the  Oon- 
greasmen  and  McCloskey.    But  what's  ours? 

What  is  our  fair  share  of  the  bill  for  con- 
flict of  interest  that  profits  Congressmen 
and  other  officials  tied  In  with  airlines.  TV 
stfitlona,  defense  suppliers  and  such?  Or  the 
payroll  for  relatives  like  absentee  Congress- 
man Adam  Clattoi*  Powkll's  $19.700-a-year 
absentee  wife.  ofllciaUy  named  untouchable 
by  Congress  Itself? 

What  has  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  really  done  to 
Bobby  Baker?  He  resigned  under  fire  Octo- 
ber 7.  1963.  The  stalling  paseed  Into  ita  third 
year  befc»-e  even  an  Indictment  was  aought 
that  Involved  not  a  single  Waehington  ofH- 
elal.  Said  Senator  Clifford  Cask:  "This  mat- 
ter is  too  outrageous  to  let  it  slip  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  files."  Yet  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  ordinary  taxpayer  who  took 
the  fifth  amendment  as  Bobby  Baker  did? 
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wnit  ;«  our  fair  share  of  th«  junkets,  the 
p!ush  ts  9  million  ptlTste  jets,  pay  Increases, 
and  the  squandering  (free)  of  otir  taxpayers' 
loreign  currencies  this  column  has  dealt  with 
a;  length 

Wiiat  li  our  fair  share  of  Sargent  Shrlver's 
•5  4  inliion  poverty  war  In  New  York  City, 
Ch.c&go  et-c  where  It's  admittedly  shot 
tt-.rough  w'.th  dishonesty,  political  preference, 
and  »t«aling?  How,  precisely,  would  you  de- 
Kne  Shrlver's  alibi  when  he  answers,  "That's 

Srjmebodv  remarked  the  other  day  that 
the  only  way  you  can  pay  your  taxes  and  live 
a  calddle-ciass  life  today  la  to  be  poor  enough 
to  qualify  for  '-he  poverty  prograjns. 

Beyond  these  what  Is  our  fair  share  for 
the  poUtlcaJly  padded  relief  rolls,  with  some 
favored  freeloaders  getting  handouts  Into 
the  second  and  third  generations? 

Here  we  are  in  history's  biggest  boom,  em- 
ployment offlclally  called  "menacingly  tight." 
BualnesBea  everywhere  are  crying  for  work- 
ers ELS  u  obvious  in  any  newspaper  But  the 
relief  rolla  still  go  up  and  up  and  will  boost 
our  share  In  son^e  big  cities  to  a  balf-blUlon 
dollars  this  year. 

The  politicians  are  so  busy  showing  th^lr 
liberal  credentials  (at  our  expense)  that  the 
rest  of  us  who  are  only  taxpayers  or  soldiers 
get   liDSt  In   their  profitable  game. 

Wh.at  Is  our  fair  share  In  footing  the  losses 
for  a  poet  offlce  whose  bad  service  U  a  growing 
scandal''  Or  our  fair  share  for  the  Federal 
pap>erwork  Jungle? 

A  Houjse  investigating  subcommittee's  ex- 
posure was  squelched,  but  it  stated  that 
big  brother  Ls  requiring  about  a  billion  re- 
P')rt«  a  year  fr>:>m  us.  Big  brother's  handling 
ctias^ie  t^}  us  exceeded  tT  billion  last  year. 

What  Is  our  fair  share  where  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  3  McNamara  finds  obsolete  113 
Atlas  and  T'.tan  launching  sites  in  13  States 
that  cost  us  »859.8  million?  Or  Is  this,  as 
Paistaff  said    a  question  not  to  be  asked? 

What  is  our  fair  share  of  the  consequences 
extending  from  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  back- 
down In  L.a.«  the  glaring  failures  to  honor 
our  own  word  before  we  were  painted  Into  a 
corner  In  Vietnam?  The  Incredible  billions 
on  billions  thAt  oflBdal  failures,  bad  J\idg- 
nvent.  and  coverups  have  cost  us  are  the  blg- 
geet  single  fa.clor  In  the  tax  load. 

And  the  very  men.  elected  and  appointed 
alike.  re8p<on»lbie  for  all  this,  are  only  nomi- 
nally subject  Txj  the  tax  collector  and  the 
G'^vemment  is  a  whole,  because  they  are  the 
Oovernment 

What  wriuid  they  say.  and  what  could  they 
do.  If  the  Nation's  taxpayers  all — all — Just 
mftiled  the  new  computers  a  t>lank  tax  return 
on  April  I.^  and  let  tne  taxers  stew  In  their 
own  Juice  f   r  a  while? 

Th:.«  >  '.:. -ry  needs  a  Patrick  Henry.  We're 
being  r>!>t>ed  deaf   dumb    and  blind. 


HANDLING  OF  CRIMINAL  CASES  BY 
THE   COURTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ha've  printed  m  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Plea  Bargaining  Under  Plre." 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  29, 
1966 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President  this  article  states  that  Chief 
Judge  John  Lewis  Smith.  Jr.,  of  the  court 
of  Kenersu  se.ssions  has  challenged  that 
court's  long -en  trenched  system  of  Judi- 
cial barter  in  which  felony  criminal 
charges  are  frequently  reduced  to  mis- 
demeanor charges  in  exchange  for  gulJty 
pieas,      I    certainly    want    to    commend 


Chief  Judge  Smith  for  his  stand  In  thla 
matter. 

This  newspaper  article  alludes  to  a 
confidential  report  on  that  court  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  wWch  report,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  states  that  2  dozen 
or  more  of  these  bargaining  sessions  are 
held  each  day  and  that  half  of  them  re- 
sult in  reduction  of  charges  against  the 
defendants,  usually  in  return  for  gxillty 
pleas  to  lesser  offenses.  According  to 
the  article.  In  many  other  cases,  the 
charges  are  dropped. 

Mr  President,  I  have  long  maintained 
that  convicted  criminals  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  not  being  given  sen- 
tences commensurate  with  the  gravity 
of  the  offenses  they  commit.  I  have 
stated  this;  I  have  steadfastly  reiterated 
this  even  in  the  face  of  those  who  pro- 
duced statistics  from  the  U5.  district 
court  which  purported  to  show  that 
those  convlct«d  of  crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  receive  more  severe  sen- 
tences than  in  any  neighboring  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  President,  It  appears  that.  Anally, 
the  facts  of  criminal  Justice  In  this  Dis- 
trict are  being  exposed  to  the  light  of 
public  knowledge  And  a  principal  fact 
of  criminal  Justice  in  this  District  is  that 
the  D.S.  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia never  hears  the  vast  majority  of  fel- 
ony charges  In  this  city.  It  is  obvious  to 
even  the  casual  observer  that  only  the 
most  serious,  the  most  grave  offenses  are 
tried  In  this  Jurisdiction  as  felonies  in  the 
U.S.  district  court.  Small  wonder  then 
that  this  court  shows  what  we  are  told 
are  heavy  penalty  patterns. 

The  fact  is,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  time  to  study  in  detail  the  crime 
problem  of  this  city  know  this — the  fact 
Is,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Justice 
DeF>artment  has  studied  this  problem  and 
has  reported  on  It — the  fact  is,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  practices  of  the  courts 
of  this  Jurisdiction  are  finally  being  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  public  knowledge — 
the  fact  is  that  felony  charges  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  not  bringing 
heavy  penalties  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  the  fact  Is 
that  many  felony  charges  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  being  tried  as  misde- 
meanors in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
where  the  plea  bargaining  system  will 
bring  a  sentence  of  360  days,  or  of  120 
days,  or  of  90  days,  or  even  of  30  days  on 
a  misdemeanor  conviction  of  simple  as- 
sault for  an  offense  of  robbery  or  at- 
tempted robbery. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  this  Senate 
the  statement  of  your  Committe  on  Ap- 
propriations in  its  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  1966: 

It  Is  the  committee's  considered  Judg- 
ment that  additional  police  are  not  only  re- 
quired, but  In  addition  a  comprehensive 
study  of  criminal  cases  handled  by  the  courts 
is  deelrable  without  delay. 

Exhibit  1 

PLX4     BAaOAtNTMO    UMD^    PIKX JlTDOS    SlCTTB 

OPBra  BATTI.K  To  Km  OnnoLai.  Sxssioirs 
BAsm  Stbtkis 

< By  Leonard  DowiUe.  Jr.) 
Chief  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr..  threw 
his  weight  behind  the  growing  movement  for 
reform  in  Washington's  court  of  general  ses- 
sions  yesterday   by   challenging   the   court's 


long-entrenched  system  of  behind-the-scenes 
Judicial  barter. 

Beginning  a  month-long  tour  of  duty  In 
the  court's  U.S.  branch.  Smith  told  prosecu- 
tors and  defense  lawyers  that  he  will  do 
longer  allow  them  to  take  serious  criminal 
cases  back  downstairs  for  Informal  hear- 
ings at  the  counter  In  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office. 

Until  now,  these  counter  hearings  have 
been  used  by  both  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fense for  plea  bargaining:  the  defendant 
agrees  to  plead  guilty  if  the  proeecutor  will 
reduce  the  charge  against  him. 

A  defendant  first  charged  with  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon,  a  felony,  might  agree,  for 
example,  to  plead  guilty  to  simple  assault,  a 
misdemeanor  carrying  a  much  lighter  maxi- 
mum sentence.  Or  another,  charged  orig- 
inally with  housebreaking,  might  wind  up 
pleading  guilty  to  unlawful  entry. 

Smith,  In  explaining  his  action  to  a  re- 
porter, noted  that  the  Justice  DepMUtment'i 
confidential  Subln  report  on  the  court  had 
pointed  up  and  criticized  extensive  plea  bar- 
gaining at  these  counter  hearings. 

TVo  doeen  or  more  of  these  hearings  were 
held  each  day  and,  the  Subln  report  showed. 
half  of  them  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  the 
charges  against  the  defendant*,  usually  In 
return  for  guilty  pleas  to  leaser  offenses.  In 
many  other  cases,  the  charges  were  dropped 

Prosecutors  explain  that  the  hearings  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  recheck  the  original 
charges  they  lodge  In  light  of  new  Informa- 
tion that  the  defendants  or  their  lawyers 
supply. 

But  Judge  Smith  said  in  coxirt  yesterday 
that  the  prosecutors  wlU  now  "have  to  pre- 
pare the  charges  right  the  first  time." 

The  Judge  added  later  that  If  a  defense  at- 
torney presents  "a  convincing  argument"  In 
court  that  there  are  "valid  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances" In  the  case,  he  will  make  an 
exception  and  allow  the  case  to  go  to  a  coun- 
ter hearing. 

"But  when  It  Is  obvious  that  they  want  ■ 
hearing  for  plea  bargaining  purposes  only," 
he  warned.  "I  wUl  turn  them  down." 

Some  court  obsentn  also  believe  that 
Smith's  new  policy  is  aimed  at  forcing  the 
US.  District  Cotirt  to  hear  more  felony  cases 
which  In  the  past  have  been  reduced  to  mis- 
demeanors which  added  to  the  overcrowded 
general  sessions  calendar. 

Smith  told  a  reporter  that  this  "was  not 
on  my  mind  at  the  time,"  but  he  added,  "If 
the  crlnUnal  act  committed  Is  a  felony,  It 
should  be  prosecuted  as  a  felony  and  not  as 
a  misdemeanor." 

Prosecutors  are  certain  that  more  cases  will 
remain  felonies  now  and  be  sent  over  to  tbe 
district  court,  which  In  the  pest  has  been  ac- 
cused of  shifting  part  of  Its  caseload  to  gen- 
eral sessions. 

"The  question  now  Is  whether  or  not  the 
grand  Jury  there  will  Indict  that  many  more 
defendants  or  Just  turn  around  and  send  the 
cases  back  here  as  misdemeanors  anyway, " 
one  prosecutor  said.  "What  will  Smith  do 
then? " 

The  first  result  of  Smith's  new  policy  was 
easy  to  see  yesterday;  the  U.S.  attorney's  of- 
fice— usually  Jammed  all  day  long  with 
lawyers,  defendants,  witnesses,  and  police- 
men— was  nearly  empty  by  11  a.m. 

Smith's  action  was  hU  first  public  move 
toward  change  of  any  of  the  court's  practices 
and  problems  outlined  In  both  the  Subln  re- 
port and  a  series  of  articles  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  last  month. 

Smith  assigned  lilmseU  to  the  UJ3.  branch 
after  Charles  W  Halleck,  a  newer  Judge,  spent 
the  last  3  months  there  chaUenglng  several 
tradlUon*!  practices  of  both  the  court  and 
the  U.8.  attorney's  office. 

Last  week  HaUeck  began  refusing  defense 
attorneys'  requests  to  take  cases  "down- 
stairs" for  counter  hearings,  a  move  that  ap- 
parently was  spurred  by  Smith. 
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"I  told  Tim  Murphy  (chief  aBSlstant  U.S. 
attorney  for  general  sessions)  a  coiiple  of 
weeks  ago  that  we  Intended  to  stop  letting 
these  cases  go  back  there  for  hearings."  Smith 
said  yesterday,  "and  then  I  talked  to  Halleck 
about  It." 

HaUeck  aJao  bad  refused  to  assign  cases  In 
tbe  UJ3.  branch  to  several  defense  lawyers 
who  had  regularly  practiced  there  In  the  past 
but  who  Halleck  felt  were  not  working  bard 
enough  for  their  cUei^ts. 

HaUeck  never  made  public  the  list  of 
lawyers  he  had  barred,  but  several  longtime 
U.S.  branch  "regulars"  soon  disappeared  from 
Halleck's  courtroom. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROTECTING 
SHALE  OH.  LANDS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  press  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior Udall  In  making  a  decision  which 
would  allow  the  leasing  of  shale  oil  lands. 

As  cosponsor  of  Senator  Douglas'  bill, 
S.  2708,  to  preserve  this  country's  val- 
uable oil  shale  deposits,  I  cannot  stress 
enough  the  importance  of  protecting  this 
valuable  public  resource. 

Our  Ooveriunent  has  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  guide  the  development  of 
this  rich  natural  resource.  Seldom  In 
our  history  have  ■we  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  importance  of  not  making  any 
hasty  and  unwise  decisions  In  this  mat- 
ter is  stressed  in  a  series  of  articles  and 
editorials  appearing  in  recent  issues  of 
the  Lamar  Trl-State  Daily  News,  Lamar, 
Colo.,  and  the  Parmer  and  Miner,  Fred- 
erick, Colo. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  articles 
and  editorials  printed  in  the  Record  and 
included  with  my  remarks. 

There   being    no   objection,    the   edi- 
torials and  articles  u-ere  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Lamar  Trl-State  Dally  News,  Mat. 
4,  1966] 

PBOTECTTNO    a  PtrVUC   RaSOTTBCE 

The  United  Press  International  this  week 
quotes  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Humble 
Oil  tc  Refining  Co.  as  advocating  "an  orderly 
and  reasonable  program  of  leasing  Colorado 
Bhale  oil  lands  for  development  without  de- 
lay." He  was  speaking  before  the  American 
InsUtute  of  Mining.  Metallurgical  and  Petro- 
leum Engineers. 

The  speaker  urged  Immediate  action  and 
suggested  a  competitive  fixed-bid  royalty 
basis  similar  to  the  program  the  Government 
has  used  for  Its  offshore  oU  and  gas  lease 
sales. 

Somehow  we  have  never  bad  the  Impres- 
■lon  that  the  public  came  off  too  weU  In  the 
offshore  operation,  and  certainly.  In  view  of 
the  warning  statements  by  at  least  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Oil  Shale  Advisory  Board  in  their 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
Wsbruary  1965,  we  would  be  hesitant  to  buy 
the  recommendation  for  a  rapid  transfer  of 
the  oU  shale  potential  of  our  State  to  the 
private  oU  oompanlee.  Only  now  is  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  beginning  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
potenUal  wealth  of  this  last  great  natural 
resource. 

In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Dr.  Kenneth  Oalbralth  arrived  at  cer- 
tain conclusions.  While  sptkce  wlU  not  per- 
mit OS  to  print  his  cozvcluslons  In  full.  In 
Ught  of  the  foreg<Mng  suggestion  by  a  procol- 
nent  cOdal  of  one  of  the   Natton's  largest 


oU  oompanlee,  we  would  Uke  to  quote  a  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Oalbraith's  conclusions: 

"(1)  We  agree  that  It  Is  not  sound  policy 
to  lock  up  importaint  resources.  We  gain  in 
wealth  by  using  our  natxiral  wvalth  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so.  Th«re  la 
good  reason,  accordingly,  to  seek  tbe  dev«k)(>- 
ment  of  effective  and  economical  processee 
for  recovering  oil  from  shale. 

"(2>  Alternative  fuel  supplies  are,  however, 
wholly  sufBclent  to  i>ermlt  orderly  and  equi- 
table development  of  shale  oil  resources. 
Extravagant,  windfall  or  unknown  rewards 
need  not  Ix  paid  for  hurried  development. 
There  need  be  no  Irrational  or  helter-skelter 
alienation  of  this  public  reao\iroe.  All  who 
beUeve  In  oooservatlon  must  resist  such 
course. 

"(3)  The  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  Im- 
mediate area  In  development  Is  understand- 
able. But  the  resource  In  question  belongs 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Their 
Interest  Is  paramount. 

"(4)  In  the  early  deliberations  of  tbe 
board  it  was  urged  that  development  was 
being  held  up  by  tbe  unavailability  of  pub- 
lic lands.  On  examination  this  contention 
falls  to  stand  up  and  little  was  heard  of  It 
In  our  later  deliberations.  Development  Is 
not.  In  fact,  now  being  restricted  or  cur- 
tailed by  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
reserves  are  In  public  hands.  Oil  companies 
that  are  as  competent  as  any  In  the  coun- 
try for  development  now  own  In  fee  simple 
shale  resources  Tar  beyond  any  conceivable 
requlreinent  for  long-term  developnient. 
"niey  are  being  deterred  not  by  Government 
ownership  of  other  land,  not  by  fear  of  what 
the  Government  may  do  with  these  lands, 
but  because  of  the  costs  of  development  and 
because  tbe  further  economics  of  production, 
as  compared  with  alternative  costs  of  crude 
oil.  are  either  unclear  or  unattractive.  We 
conclude  that  the  charge  that  Government 
ownership  Is  holding  up  development  Is 
based  on  either  Ignorance  of  the  size  and 
richness  of  present  private  oil  company  hold- 
ings or  an  effort  to  turn  local  pressure  for 
development  Into  pressure  on  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  the  lands," 

(From  tile  Lamar  Trl-State  Daily  News, 

Mar.  7,  1966) 

Bold  Planning  Necessabt 

Recently  in  this  column  we  referred  to  an 
address  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
major  oil  companies  In  the  course  of  which 
he  advocated  the  "Immediate"  i*»j«if»g  of 
lands  m  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  said 
to  be  rich  with  oU  shale. 

Deellng  with  this  s&me  topic  the  March 
Issue  of  Atlantic  Monthly  carries  a  most  il- 
luminating article  by  JuUus  Duscha.  vet- 
eran Washington  reporter,  and  author  of 
several  books  dealing  with  affairs  of  Oov- 
ernment. 

Duscha  traces  the  history  of  the  oil  shale 
discovery  and  concludes  his  four- page  article 
with  these  words: 

"While  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
western  States  and  lobbyists  for  the  major 
oU  companies  continue  to  prcM  for  the  leas- 
ing of  tbe  shale  lands  as  if  they  were  Just 
another  public  resource  to  be  controlled  for 
private  gain.  Secretary  UdaU  and  a  few  otfaer 
offlclals  In  Washington  have  reoognlsed  tbe 
unique  position  In  which  the  Oovemznent 
finds  Itself.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  the 
.United  States  has  the  Government  had  tbe 
opportunity  to  guide  the  development  of  a 
natural  resource  In  tbe  way  It  can  direct  the 
growth  of  a  shale  oil  Industry.  Tbe  closest 
parallel  Is  probably  with  tbe  early  days 
of  atomic  energy. 

"It  seems  plain  now  that  if  the  public  in- 
terest ts  to  be  served,  Udall— and  President 
Johnson — must  first  make  certain  that  no 
legislation  Is  pushed  through  Congress  forc- 
ing the  Governnient  to  lease  Its  shale  lands 


before  their  true  value  is  known  and  before 
the  cost  of  taking  the  oil  out  of  tbe  rock  is 
determlzted.  But  Udall  and  Johnson  also 
must  oonvlnce  Congress  that  shale  oU  ofTers 
a  special  opportunity  to  develop  an  extremely 
valuable  resource  In  the  beet  interests  of 
the  people  U?  whom  it  belongs. 

"The  Oovamment  does  not,  however,  nec- 
essarily have  to  develop  the  shale  lands  itself. 
What  Is  necessary  Is  that  the  Oovernment 
protect  the  public  Interest  in  this  greet  re- 
source, once  private  developnwnt  of  these 
Federal  resources  is  permitted.  A  quael-pub- 
llc  corporation  slinllar  to  Comsat,  which  Is 
operating  the  Nation's  commercial  com- 
munlcattons  satellites,  a  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  or  an  agency  modeled  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  be  used  to 
develop  the  shale  fields.  Studies  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  what  kind  of  de- 
velopment corporation  and  plan  oould  best 
sexve  the  Nation  after  it  becomes  clear 
that  shale  oil  land  is  needed  to  augnMnt  or 
replace  liquid  petroleum  reserves. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Fifteen  percent  of  the  shale  land  Is  not 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  Is 
available  to  oil  oompanlee  that  want  to  carry 
on  research.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  not 
needed  for  experimental  work,  and  If  It  Is 
necessary,  the  Government  can  lease  small 
sections  of  Its  shale  lands  to  facilitate  re- 
search. 

"But  above  all,  a  Great  Society  must  en- 
compass bold  planning  for  the  development 
of  natural  resources  as  well  as  human  re- 
sources." 

[From  the  Parmer  and  Miner,  Feto,  8.  1966 J 
Mountains  or  On. 
— trom  the  February  Botarian 

It  would  take  a  mountain  of  money  to  pay 
off  the  U.S.  national  debt,  now  well  above 
the  $300  billion  mark.  U.S.  Senator  PAm, 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  introduced  another  idea:  how  about 
using  a  mountain  of  oil  Instead?  More  spe- 
flcally,  how  about  using  the  '•mountains  of 
oil"  which  our  readers  learned  about  in  the 
Botarian  for  December  1965? 

Senator  Douglas'  proposal  concerns  those 
oil  shale  deposits  In  Colorado.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  a  virtually  untapped  reservoir  of 
energy  thought  to  contain,  he  points  out, 
"twice  the  known  recoverable  reserves  of 
petroleiim  In  the  entire  world."  Since  1930 
the  oil  shale  lands  have  been  withdrawn  frcm 
development  and  conserved  as  part  of  the 
public  doouiln.  Now,  with  prospects  of  a 
cheaper  method  of  processing  petroleum  out 
of  the  shale  and  with  private  industj-y  show- 
ing increasing  interest  In  the  deposits,  tbe 
Seziator  aslu  that  "Uie  Income  received  by 
the  United  States  from  the  development  of 
the  oil  ahale  will  be  used  solely  for  reducing 
the  public  debt."  So,  here  Is  one  more  ele- 
ment In  the  growing  oil  shale  story. 


(From  the  Parmer  and  Miner,  Mar.  24,  T96fiJ 
Thx  Douglas  Bn.L 

In  attempting  to  acquaint  readers  with  the 
problems  and  corruption  behind  shale  oil  In 
Colorado,  we  present  the  work  of  Denver's 
Gene  Cervl: 

Senator  Paul  Doutslas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, points  tbe  way  by  which  the  Federal 
Oovernment  can  retire  the  national  debt 
through  royalties  from  the  rich  oil  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  Itself. 

Largely  overlooked  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  (1966),  the  Douglas  proposal  re- 
quires that  if  and  when  "these  tremendous 
assets  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  in  tbe  oil  shale  lands  of  Coiorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  are  developed,  the  In- 
eome  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  as  land- 
owner would  be  paid  into  a  4>ectal  Treasury 
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account      ThU  money  would  b«  UMd  to  r*- 

«re  t.he  deb: 

How  exteri.il7«  4.-s  th»  oil  r«BOurc««  owned 
by  the  US  Ooverr.ment,'  A.-ci-wding  f.o  In- 
terior Department  witnesses  ippear'.ni?  be- 
fore the  Senate  C-imrr;!  "••ee  >n  Interior  and 
Irisular  AiTalrs  the  rr.  «'  •■<;:--»er-.-aU-.  ■>  esti- 
mate of  the  high  j?ra(1*?  df^.nr^  r  '!»dpra;'7 
OTPned  shale  land*  rort-i.^  i  p  ,rj>r.t:,^;  v.<'!d 
of  600  billion  barreis  jf  til«ia  quAiity  oil.  or. 
»ald  .Senator  Dr'otAa.  "twl«  the  known  re- 
coverable r»»erve«  :>:  petroletun  In  the  entire 
world  " 

For  the  pist  35  years,  thU  vaet  oU  rich 
area  In  the  public  domain  baa  remained 
withdrawn  from  development.  TTnder  an  ex- 
ecutive order  issued  tay  Pr»8ld(»r.t  Herbert 
Hoover  on  April  15  lt(30  these  Federal  shale 
lands  were  reserved  for  'Lnveetlgatlon.  exami- 
nation, and  claiiBlflcatlon."  Although  that 
executive  order  still  holds,  Senator  Douolaa 
warns  that  preseuree  are  growing  to  reverse 
tt  and  release  these  land*  to  private  com- 
panlee  for  develTpment. 

The  prlr.ciple  of  my  bill,"  said  Senator 
Douglas.  Li  that  when  the  CongreM  and  the 
executive  branch  have  properly  resolved 
many  problems  connected  with  development 
of  these  resources,  then  the  Income  received 
by  the  United  StatM  from  the  development  of 
the  01!  shale  will  be  ue«d  eolely  for  reducing 
the  public  debt   ' 

Senator  I>3-gi.as  ia  determined  to  "warn  all 
parties,  including  the  executive  branch  and 
the  lobbyists  who  are  sure  to  become  actively 
Involved  that  many  of  us  In  Congrew  will  bo 
aier*;  to  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  people  of 
their   rights   to  this   national   resource. 

Through  the  Introduction  of  this  bill  aa  a 
means  for  the  repayment  of  the  national 
dBbt  I  wish  to  illustrate  again  the  fact  that 
the  publicly  owned  natural  resources  of  this 
country  far  ex-eed  the  national  debt  In 
value      Dc-r;n.s  said 


MILITARY    PAY   BILL 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body  and,  indeed,  every 
American  Ls  profoundly  consciotis  of  the 
bravery  and  >acrlflce  now  being  dunon- 
strated  by  thousands  of  our  men  In  uni- 
form In  Vietnam.  We  are  secure  In  our 
homes  and  free  to  live  our  lives  in  peace 
and  justice  only  because  over  the  years 
millions  of  men  and  women  in  uniform 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  duty  In  defense 
of  theL--  country.  Surely  the  least  we  can 
do — and  I  have  said  this  many  times  in 
the  past — Is  to  relieve  them  of  economic 
anxiety  and  undue  material  sacrifice. 
The  rigors  of  a  serviceman's  life  are  hard 
enough  without  adding  the  burden  of 
personal  financial  hardship  for  his  fam- 
ily 

Over  the  last  2  or  3  years,  we  have  done 
more  In  that  direction  than  was  often 
the  case  in  pa.st  years.  Between  1958  and 
1962.  there  were  no  changes  at  all  In 
military  compensation.  But  In  the  last 
28  monthiS.  the  Congress  has  passed  and 
the  Preside:-.*  ha.^  approved  pay  Increases 
for  the  A-M-'d  F,  •  es  amounting  to  $1.23 
billion  That  i.s  i:.  i.erage  Increase  of 
nearly  13  p^rcs-:  ;..  the  serviceman's 
base  pay 

Ljust  year  the  Congress  Increased 
military  pav  siifflclently  to  create  an 
eq'oltable  balance  with  the  p«iy  received 
by  civilian  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Now  the  President,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Secretar:/  of  Defense.  prfH>oses 
that  this  relationship  be  maintained  this 
year  and  in  the  future.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  recommendation,  which  Is  based 


on  the  annual  review  of  military  pay  re- 
quired by  the  military  pay  bill  that  we 
passed  last  year 

lAst  March,  the  President  propooed  a 
3  2  percent  Increase  in  the  average  com- 
pensation of  civilian  employees.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  comparability  principle,  he 
now  propo-ses  a  similar  3  2  percent  aver- 
age Increase  for  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  Both  the  civilian  Increase  and 
the  military  Increase  are  within  the 
wage-price  guidelines  established  by  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers.  This 
means  that  we  can  reward  our  devoted 
public  servants  and  our  courageous  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen  while,  at  the 
same  time,  continuing  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample for  private  industry  and  American 
labor. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  on  the  Presi- 
dent's pay  raise  proposals.  There  Is  no 
way  that  we  can  really  repay  the  sacri- 
fices which  duty  demands  from  so  many 
of  our  best  young  man.  But  what  we 
can  do,  we  should  do — and  we  should  do 
It  gladly  and  with  dispatch. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
WARREN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  Chief  Justice  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court.  Earl  Warren,  reached  his  75th 
birthday  last  week.  During  his  13-year 
tenure  on  the  Court,  he  has  secured  a 
place  in  history  comparable  to  that  of 
John  Marshall.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  a  dynamic 
force  for  social  and  racial  justice.  Bill 
Hall  of  the  Lewlston.  Idaho,  Morning 
Tribune  has  articulated  this  in  an  excel- 
lent editorial,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntej  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows; 

[Prom    the   Lewlston    (Idaho)    Morning 

Tribune,  Mar.  19,  1966) 

SsvxMTT-rrvB  Ysajw  Fbom  a  Bfuana  Mam 

Few  men  still  In  ofBce,  or  even  still  alive 
for  that  matter,  can  be  quite  a«  certain  of 
their  place  In  American  history  a«  Chl«f 
Jtistlce  Earl  Warren,  who  turns  75  today. 
That  Is  because  few  men  In  our  history  have 
presided  over  milestones  so  momentous  In 
the  development  of  this  democracy. 

Too  often  in  the  life  of  this  Nation  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  a  collection  ot  tired 
men  who  were  blind  to  the  changing  tUnea 
and  Intent  only  on  protecting  and  preserving 
the  stagnant  status  quo. 

But  the  fabled  Warren  Court,  as  It  Is  called 
with  affection  by  ita  admirers  and  with  dis- 
gust by  Its  critics,  has  been  an  activist  body, 
carrying  Its  full  share  of  the  load  in  the 
never-ending  task  of  fterfectlng  the  system. 
Under  Warren's  leaderahlp,  and  with  the 
willing  assistance  of  moet  of  the  Aaeoclate 
Justices,  the  High  Court  has  In  the  last  IS 
years  treated  the  Constitution  not  as  a  bar- 
rier In  time,  but  as  the  pliable  Instrument  of 
a  changing  democratic  Institution. 

Warren  gave  notice  of  the  attitude  that 
would  prevaU  under  his  leadership  when  he 
stepped  down  as  Governor  of  California '  In 
lOSS  to  accept  President  Elsenhower's  ap- 
pointment to  the  highest  poeltlon  in  the 
judicial  branch.  In  a  farewell  address  to 
Callfomla«.  Warren  said  of  the  Court  that, 
"If  through  the  years  Its  work  la  well  done, 
the  home  of  every  American  will  always  Im 
his  castle,  every  human  life  wUl  have  dignity. 


and  there  will  forever  be  one  law  for  all 
men.'* 

If  that  was  Intended  «•  a  promlM  ot  things 
to  oome,  he  kept  his  word.  Warren  and  the 
Warren  court  have  been  unrelenting  In  try- 
ing to  naU  down  those  guarantees  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom  that  had  not  been  extende<l 
equally  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  «co- 
ncf&lc  status. 

The  Court's  decision  on  the  collection  ot 
evidence,  the  right  to  counsel,  the  selection 
of  Juries  and  I  the  general  conduct  of  trials 
has  modemlMd  and  perfected  the  AmerlcAD 
judicial  aystfm. 

Decisions  X)n  everything  from  freedom  of 
expression  to  freedom  of  religious  choice 
have  left  no  question  of  the  meaning  of  the 
first  amendment  nor  any  doubt  that  iti 
guarantees  must  be  respected. 

The  Nation  has  not  yet  achieved  perfec- 
tion In  securing  the  promise  that  "every 
human  life  will  have  dignity"  and  the  assur- 
ance that  "there  will  forever  be  one  law  for 
all  men."  But  we  are  far  closer  to  It  todsy 
than  we  were  13  years  ago  when  Warren 
took  command. 

Many  decrees  have  been  handed  down  from 
that  bench  In  those  13  years,  but  none  wu 
more  of  a  milestone  than  the  unanlmoui 
decision  reached  on  May  17,  19S4,  to  over- 
turn the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  laid 
down  by  a  leas  courageous  Court  In  1896 
The  1954  decision  was  really  the  starting 
point  for  the  civil  rlghta  revolution  that  bu 
bloasomed  since.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
but  If  35  or  50  or  100  year*  from  now  the 
Negro  achieves  virtual  equality  In  educa- 
tion. In  economic  opportunity  and  In  social 
contact*.  May  17,  1964,  wUl  be  remembered 
as  the  day  a  fundamental  barrier  toppled, 
knocking  over  all  the  rest. 

Likewise,  the  Warren  court  may  be  re- 
membered In  future  times  as  the  body  that 
remodeled  State  legislatures,  giving  State 
government  a  backbone  and  millions  of  clH- 
»ens  the  voUng  power  their  numbers  war- 
ranted. 

But  the  beet  measure  of  Warren  and  hl» 
court  la  not  to  be  found  so  much  by  peering 
Into  the  history  books  of  the  future  as  by 
listening  to  the  wounded  cries  of  those  who 
cant  say- bis  name  without  clenching  their 
teeth — the  white  supremacists,  the  ultra- 
oonaervatlve  defenders  of  the  status  quo  and 
others  who  crave  the  dead  days  of  another 
time.  TTie  Incompetent  or  conventional  mind 
rarely  inspires  such  hatred  or  accompllshe* 
so  mtich. 


IS  HELP  ON  THE  WAY  FOR  THE 
COMMUTER? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congressman  Bingham  of  New  York 
and  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2339,  to  permit 
a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds  from  the 
State  highway  trust  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urban  mass  transportation. 

The  purpose  of  S.  2339  Is  to  permit 
officials  at  the  local  level  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Federal  highway  sub- 
sidies, allocated  for  the  urban  areas, 
could  be  better  used  to  build  a  balanced 
transportation  system,  using  part  of  the 
funds  for  rapid  transit  and  the  balance 
for  highway  expendlt\ires. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  local  or 
State  officials  to  make  that  determina- 
tion rather  than  to  have  the  determina- 
tion predetermined  by  an  ofBclal  here  in 
Washington  behliul  a  desk. 

I  believe  the  Federal  highway  program 
has  been  a  great  program.  It  has  done  a 
great  Job,  but  the  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  to 
connect  major  cities  across  the  Nation, 
and  not  to  tell  city  officials  or  State 
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officials  how  to  build  a  transportation 
system  within  their  own  urban  or  metro- 
politan cu'eas.  S.  2339  would  simply  per- 
mit local  and  State  officials  to  determine 
bow  best  these  funds  could  be  utilized. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  S. 
2339  on  April  28  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

In  an  Illuminating  article  on  the  alter- 
natives available  to  cities  to  handle  their 
transportation  problems,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  March  11,  reported 
on  urban  transit  problems  and  the  efforts 
ijeing  made  to  solve  them.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Help  Is  on  the  Way  for  the  Commuter" 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hklp  Is  on  thk  Wat  roa  thz  CSok arcrr^ 
(By  George  H.  Pavre) 

Nrw  YoBK. — Ask  John  Q.  Straphanger  to 
let  his  Imagination  run  riot  while  he  de- 
KTlbee  an  Ideal  transportation  system. 

His  answer  would  likely  Include  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

Cleanliness,  privacy,  comfort,  door-to-door 
pickup  and  delivery,  speed,  and  economy. 

Some  cities  are  already  experimenting  with 
systems  that  aim  at  these   advantages. 

Pittsburgh  Is  testing  the  Westlnghouse 
Skybus  for  Its  planned  extensive  rapld-tran- 
lit  system.  A  running  prototype  of  the  to- 
taUy  automated  system  Is  already  In  opera- 
tion. 

Its  small,  aluminum  cars  hold  30  people. 
It  glides  noiselessly  on  rubber  tires  over 
elevated  concrete  tracks.  Cars  start,  stop, 
speed  up,  or  slow  down  as  their  silent  electric 
motors  respond  to  directions  from  a  central 
computer. 

It  Is  estimated  that  no  commuter  will  have 
to  wait  longer  than  2  minutes  to  board  a  car. 

IDEAI,    ANSWER    SOUGHT 

Detroit,  bastion  of  the  Intemal-combus- 
Uon  engine.  Is  going  still  further  afield  In 
search  of  a  solution  to  Its  transit  problems. 
Tbe  city  council  is  negotiating  with  Teletrans 
Corp.  for  a  1-mlle  demonstration  line  along 
Woodward  Avenue,  on  Detroit's  North  Side, 
representing  a  radical  departure  in  mass 
transit. 

The  system  Involves  Individual  cars  that 
WUl  travel  In  tubes,  totally  controlled  by  a 
computer,  and  electrically  powered.  Up  to 
4  people  (3  adults  and  2  children)  wUl  be 
able  to  elt  In  each  car. 

By  depositing  an  IBM  card  In  a  slot  they 
will  be  shot  off  through  the  tube  to  a  station 
within  one  block  of  their  destination. 

These  two  transit  concepts — the  Skybus 
»nd  Teletrans — come  close  to  providing  the 
Ideal  answer  that  transit  experts  seek.  Prof. 
James  P.  Romualdl,  a  clvll-englneerlng  ex- 
pert at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
•eee  In  them  an  approach  to  what  transporta- 
tion engineers  have  talked  about  for  years 
but  are  only  now  getting  around  to  develop- 
ing. 

Dr.  Romualdl,  who  has  Just  been  named 
•llrector  of  the  newly  established  Transpor- 
taUon  Research  Institute  at  Carnegie  Tech. 
•aid  the  systems  have  exciting  possibilities. 
While  either  or  both  concepts  may  have  bugs 
In  them  to  be  Ironed  out,  he  says,  "they  force 
us  to  go  ahead  and  give  It  a  Uy." 

Avxaacx  bpxxd  ci^ockib 

*ach  type  of  system  ha«  Its  particular 
•dvantages  and  will  be  useful  In  particular 
situations.  Thus  the  middle-sized  Skybus 
"hay  best  fill  the  needs  of  transit  between  a 
««  city  and  its  suburbs.  A  highly  fiexlble 
»hd  personal  system,  such  as  tbe  Teletrans. 


may  be  better  adapted  to  short-haul  trips 
within  the  core  city. 

The  paradox  of  transportation  In  the 
United  States  Is  that  the  Ideal  form  has  long 
been  here.  It  Is,  of  course,  the  automobile. 
But  as  more  and  more  straphangers  became 
"wheelbangers,"  speed  gave  way  to  the 
traffic  jam. 

And  while  the  car  is  still  the  cheapest  way 
to  take  the  family  on  an  outing,  it  la  hard 
to  Justify  using  a  4,000-iJOund,  350-horse- 
power  vehicle  to  carry  one  or  two  com- 
muters  Into   a   traffic-Jammed   city. 

To  Ulustrate:  New  York  City's  central 
business  district  Is  Inundated  by  3V^  mlUlon 
people  coming  to  work  each  day.  Of  these, 
about  860,000  enter  during  the  8-9  am.  rush 
hour.  Including  9  percent  by  car.  The  aver- 
age auto  speed  over  major  arteries  leading 
Into  the  city  during  rush  hour  has  been 
clocked  at  13  m.p.h.  Once  In  the  city.  It 
slows  to  about  8%   m.p.h. 

Why  not  build  more  roads,  bridges,  and 
tunnels?  The  Regional  Plan  Association,  a 
voluntary  transport  agency,  recently  esti- 
mated that  If  every  highway,  tunnel,  and 
bridge  leading  Into  Manhattan  were  doubled 
in  capacity,  and  If  only  cars  were  permitted 
on  them,  they  could  stUl  accommodate  only 
22  percent  of  the  worker  Inflow  during  the 
peak  hotir  instead  of  the  9  percent  they  do 
now. 

But  neither  the  oold-molasses  i>ace  of 
rush-hour  traifflc.  the  high  tolls  for  bridges 
and  tunnels,  nor  the  big  bite  for  all-day 
parking  seems  to  deter  the  motorist. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 

Door-to-door  traveling  using  present  raU 
transit  Is  even  slower  than  by  car. 

The  rapld-tranjBlt  system  Is  outmoded, 
unclean,  crowded,  hot  in  the  winter  and 
even  hotter  in  sunamer,  generally  unsavory. 

New  York  City  has  one  of  the  worst  com- 
muter problenis  In  the  Nation.  But  time  Is 
catching  up  with  other  major  cities,  too. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  city  populations  have 
gone  up  10  percent,  while  suburbs  have 
exploded  by  69  percent.  The  trend  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue.  The  census  bureau  esti- 
mates that  by  the  year  2000  some  60  percent 
of  the  population  wUl  be  concentrated  In 
48  major  metropolitan  areas. 

CBCCIAL    ROLX    BXCOGNIZED 

It  Is  clear  that  the  problem  can  no  longer 
be  looked  at  simply  as  a  matter  of  concern 
to  a  few  big  cities,  nor  even  to  a  few  metro- 
politan regions. 

New  York's  recent  transit  strike,  which 
lasted  13  days,  cost  an  estimated  bUlion  dol- 
lars In  business  lost.  That  gives  some  nieas- 
ure  of  what  a  free-flowing  commuter  trans- 
portation system  means  to  the  national 
economy. 

Congress  recognized  the  crucial  role  of 
commuter  transport  In  1964  when  it  passed 
the  Urban  Masa  Transportation  Act.  The 
measure  was  designed  to  niake  Federal  funds 
avaUable  to  cities  and  States,  encouraging 
them  to  build  up  coordinated  transit  systems. 

In  1966,  Congress  appropriated  $376  million 
for  research  and  equipment  for  highspeed 
surface  transportation.  This  was  not  strictly 
for  commuter  transit  but  to  encourage  a 
high-speed  rail  system  for  the  "northeast 
corridor"  between  Boston  and  Washington. 

Just  this  week  deBlasl  &  Purcell  Associates 
of  Newlngton,  Conn.,  unveiled  a  plan  that 
would  employ  computers,  elevated  rails,  and 
a  new  breed  of  vehicles  running  at  speeds  of 
up  to  200  miles  per  hour. 

The  vehicles — cars,  buses,  and  trucks — 
would  be  equipped  with  an  "autoklnetlc 
wheel,"  a  pneumatic  tire  with  a  metal  flange 
on  the  outside  to  fit  the  elevated  rails  of  the 
system. 

A  traveler  could  enter  his  car  at  home  and 
drive  to  a  special  toll  booth.  Here  he  would 
drive  onto  a  railed  on-ramp  af t«r  having  fed 
his  destination  into  a  computer.    The  com- 


puter would  take   over  untU  hs  was  "de- 
livered." 

The  wheel  would  be  hydraullcally  driven  by 
an  "inside-out"  engine — a  turbine  type  In 
which  the  drive  ahaft  would  remain  sta- 
tionary and  the  rest  of  the  engine  revolve. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  asked 
the  firm  to  submit  a  proposal  for  a  grant  to- 
ward laboratory  testing  of  such  a  wheel  and 
motor. 

Solutions  of  this  sort  could  help  In  solving 
regional  transit  problems  as  well. 

In  reference  to  this.  President  Johnson  Is 
pushing  legislation  to  rejuvenate  the  entire 
transportation  system  of  the  Nation. 

However,  simply  making  Federal  money 
available  to  study  the  problem  of  urban  mass 
transportation  Is  no  sure-fire  guarantee  of  a 
solution.  Exp>erts  agree  that  "a  solution"  la 
technologically  possible  for  any  given  transit 
situation.  But  each  city  U  an  Individual 
social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  en- 
tity. Its  transit  problems  are  just  as  tndl- 
Tldual. 

Auto  Concbt  Undkb  Stdtt 

This  means  that  the  optimum  solution  for 
each  city  will  Include  the  tried  and  true  as 
weU  as  the  yet-undreamed-of  type  of  trans, 
portatlon. 

Thus,  experts  agree,  the  country  will  stlU 
need  more  highways.  The  population  Is  ex- 
panding. More  and  more  famlllee  are  having 
two  or  three  cars  In  the  garage.  No  one 
foresees  a  decline  in  the  number  of  private 
automobiles  anywhere  in  the  future. 

This  means  that  the  basic  concept  of  the 
automobile  Itself  is  under  study.  Chrysler, 
for  example,  has  had  a  number  of  turblne- 
englne  care  being  road-tested  for  2  years  now. 
Engineers  are  studying  ways  to  make  oars 
safer.  Automobiles,  however  reluctantly,  are 
being  forced  by  law  to  adopt  new  safety  fea- 
tures, often  before  the  public  demands  them. 

Highways  themselves  are  being  redesigned. 
Traffic  flow  Is  being  regulated  by  computer- 
ized lights.  As  mentioned  above,  engineers 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  electronic  guide 
strips  that  would  take  control  of  the  car  and 
leave  the  driver  free  to  read  bis  morning 
newspaper. 

ThiiB  new  transit  concepts  are  being  forged 
and  old  ones  updated.  Stuart  T.  Saunders, 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  notee 
that  more  than  $2  billion  has  been  oommltted 
nationally  to  build  new  mass  rail -transit  sys- 
tems or  modernize  present  ones.  His  own 
railroad  is  in  the  forefront  of  these  efforts. 

While  radically  new  rapid-transit  forms  are 
In  the  works — as  In  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit — 
rails  still  hold  a  high  priority.  For  one 
thing,  most  cities  have  existing  rail  lines 
which,  however  outmoded,  represent  a  huge 
capital  asset.  As  a  right-of-way,  rails  may 
be  valued  from  $4  million  or  tS  million  to  $30 
million  a  mUe  If  the  cost  of  replacing  them 
with  new  surface,  elevated,  or  subway  lines 
Is  considered. 

Thus  the  Long  Isleind  Railroad,  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  has  been  bought  out  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  has  begun  a  mod- 
ernization program  that  will  run  eventually 
to  some  $300  million. 

Shortly  it  will  begin  testing  the  world's 
first  self-propelled,  gas-turbine  rail  cars  on 
a  20- mile  stretch  of  Its  tracks.  The  $1.3  mil- 
lion project  will  use  turbines  similar  to  those 
that  power  aircraft.  The  cars  will  be  light- 
weight stainless  steel,  fast,  smooth  riding, 
and  with  controUed  heat  and  humidity. 

Updating  existing  commuter  rail  lines  can 
pay  off.  In  Philadelphia,  a  publicity  sub- 
sidized modernization  program  brought  a 
260-percent  Increase  In  riders  on  1  Une  in 
less  than  3  years. 

But  In  every  case  where  new  technologies 
are  being  put  to  work  to  develop  lighter,  more 
comfortable,  faster,  more  economic  systems, 
the  basic  demands  of  the  commuter  are  being 
honored. 
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Ad  :hsflr  traoaportatloti  teehnologle*  ar« 
p.rr'H  :ert  experts  for«c&st  that  the  motorUt 
will  M  IncreastuKly  weainMl  froox  hl«  >ttMih- 
nient  to  t;i«  car 

And  thijse  ^tio  must  drtve  tlMlr  oan  will 
b<^  ^bie  to  do  so  with  gmttet  apeMl.  oooa- 
fort.  and  safety  as  a  r»«iJit 


TESTIMONIAL   FOR   SENATOR   JEN- 
NTN08   RA>mOLPH 

Mr  BYPX)  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  our  colleague,  Senator  Rak- 
DciLPH.  wsus  honored  last  week  at  a  testi- 
monial dtr.r.f  r  at  hLs  home  town  of  Elkins, 
W  Va. 

I  regret  th.ai  a  prior  engagement  pre- 
venied  me  from  aitendlng  the  gathering, 
but  I  waa  piesLjtd  uj  send  my  congratula- 
ilons  in  a  messa^'e  which  was  read  at 
the  dinner 

A  Rpws  sN  ry  from  the  Elklns,  W,  Vs., 
In t«r- Mountain  of  April  4.  1966.  carries 
all  the  excitement  and  the  warmth  of  Uie 
eathering  Because  I  believe  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  pleased  to 
read  about  tiie  dinner  and  the  compli- 
mentary remarks  made  by  the  guests.  I 
lak  unajumous  corisent  to  have  the  news 
story  printed  in  the  RECOtD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  ^ofi  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

TC8T1MONIAX.    POa    SXMATOk    jENMIMOa 

Ranoou>ii 

"A  man  of  trraat  talth  and  Tlaloti  •  •  •  a 
"-hamplon  of  jiurt  caoaea  for  Motmtalneera 
everywhere,     said  CHrr    Hxi'ert  fSmtth 

"He  ta  worth  hla  wpi«h:  in  sf.id  to  the 
people  of  America,    sai  1  t  ongreaainan  Htpfn.n 

COOLIT 

"One  of  the  (tlanta  of  West  Virginia  po- 
litical hlatorr  "  said  W   W  B«rron. 

"Had  It  not  been  for  him  th«  National  Air 
Muaetim  vould  not  ezlat,"  a&ld  Paul  Oarlior 

of  the  Smithsonian  lastltutlon. 

These  were  amonR  the  worda  of  pralaa  of 
Sanator  Jin?«ij«gs  Randolph  which  poored 
forth  from  leaders  frim  the  Q^Id  of  (fov- 
emment.  aviation,  and  wl'jfauon  at  the 
Eaina  banquet  Jiaivitiru;  Senator  RAN-Doi.rH 
at  the  National  r}uaxd  A.-rrx-.r?  on  Saturtlay 
n:i?ht.  C;oee  to  7(X)  per^-.i  a  a'teaded  tha 
banquet  which  wjij?  aptn-.^iT'":  >,•,  '.he  city  of 
SiJklna,  fflklna  Chamtx^  :  ,;:..ner<-e.  and 
tne  Randolph  Coun*  ■  C<  w.-' 

CrOTernor  Smith  p.-ai»«i  itAMiK^u'H  m  tba 
foUowing  words 

P\3rtuna:eiy   for   West   Virginia.  JmntroMa 
R*NDOLj>H  has  Oeen  a  man  of  great  faitb  and 
vision      He   is   not  a  man  who  la  backward 
lUxjut  looking  forward. 
H»  wenr?  many  hats — 

"A  Btudeui.  becHusa  he  Is  always  trying 
to  learn  new  way-b  in  which  ha  can  better 
serve  ali  of  us. 

An  educator  fur  he  U  always  extoUing 
the  attributes  'f  *  st.-it<»  that  la  now  solving 
problems  of  frr^wth.  rather  than  probiama  of 
sta^naUOQ. 

"A  judge,  for  not  a  day  goes  by  that  be  la 
not  required  to  pass  Judgement  on  a  mattar 
of  monumentai  ur.pijrtance  in  the  marble 
haiis  of  the  UjA.  SeiiatJ" 

•  A  lawyer,  for  he  is  constantly  trying  the 
&as«  of  West  VliglxUa  U.  a  court  In  which 
there    are    49    _>ther    o«jtnpetito«'s 

"A  bualnsesman.  f  ;>r  he  has  '.he  m.vnentotis 
luty  of  oonductln^   the   Nati,.:i-»   b'asineas. 

■  And  above  aj!  I  nice  r.-.  ihlnk  of  him  as 
aa  adrerUsar.  because  *,:;  Wi£hl.';gton.  he 
IS  one  of  our  best  products  '  Hiwever,  rtn 
quick  to  add.  he  can  t   ^e   txju^ht  i 

'T  Join  Elklns  and  the  rest  of  West  "'..-- 
glnla  In  paying  homage  to  Ihl*  great  West 
Virginian   and   champlMi  of  Just  cauaea  for 


Mountaineers  everywhere— our  aenlor  CJB> 
Senator.   Jbnitings   RaNDOtrH." 

High  praise  came  tram  leadera  In  tb«  avia- 
tion field. 

ftflrti'wino  iMT  word*  to  Senator  Rambolpk. 
Mrs.  BlaWBhe  Noyes.  chief  of  the  air  mark- 
ing staff  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
stated:  "By  presenting  the  first  bill  in  Oon- 
greas  for  Federal  aid  to  airports,  you  helped 
eatabUah  alrporta  across  the  Nation.  Tboee 
airports  helped  ua  win  World  War  n."  Urs. 
Noyes  painted  to  further  legislation  authored 
by  Senator  Randolth  which  helped  the  field 
of  aviation  Including  the  bill  which  gave 
Federal  aid  to  the  air  marking  program. 
She  recalled  that  SO  years  ago.  she  was 
Invited  by  Senator  Raicdqcph  to  come  to 
the  dedication  of  the  Blkins  Airport.  Mrs. 
Noyes.  cowlnner  Denlz  Air  Race  in  1936.  Is  a 
twin-engine  pilot  and  has  flown  hundreds  ot 
hours  in  her  air  marking  assignments. 

Paul  Oarber,  head  curator  and  historian 
of  the  Smltiisonlan  Institution,  National  Air 
Museum,  directed  these  words  to  Senator 
RamtOLPB:  "Had  it  not  been  fcH'  you,  the 
National  Air  Museum  would  not  exist.  I 
would  like  to  ttiank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation  for  our  National  Air  Museum." 

Oarber  turned  to  the  audience  as  he  re- 
ferred to  Senator  Ramoolpr  as  "a  great  and 
distinguished  West  Virginian — a  man  who  la 
loved  by  most  because  of  his  attention  to 
duty.  JwitircKom  Randolph  occupies  the  top 
rung  of  all  the  llltistrlous  men  we  have  had  in 
Washington.  Elklns  and  Randolph  Coun- 
ty can  be  proud  of  him.  He  la  a  great 
American." 

"He's  a  whole  regiment  of  men  surging 
ahead  of  his  time.  He  has  lead  us  In  avia- 
tion greater  than  any  other  man,"  said 
L.  Welch  Pogue.  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Ctvil  Aeronautics  Board  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Aeronautical  Asaocl- 
atlon. 

"Senator  Randolph  la  worth  his  weight  in 
gold  to  the  people  of  America."  saild  Con- 
gressman HaaoLo  Coolzt  of  North  Carolina, 
a  sa-year  veteran  of  the  House  and  one  of 
only  five  House  Members  who  have  served 
continuously  since  1084.  Oongresaman 
OooLXT  said  that  "by  his  intelligent  devo- 
tion to  duty,  Senator  EtANooLPB  has  endeared 
himself  to  tiis  Congress."  Congressman 
CooLXT  and  Senator  Randolph  served  to- 
gether in  the  House  3  decades  ago.  Cooltt 
la  chairman  of  the  Hotise  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. 

Congressman  Hasutt  O.  STAOoxas  joined 
Representative  Coolct  In  telling  the  Elkins 
audience  of  Senattv  Rakoolpr'b  etfecttve 
leadership    In    Congress. 

That  Senator  Randolph  and  his  wife  were 
touched  deeply  by  the  salute  from  their 
hometown  folk  was  in  evidence.  The  Sen- 
ator stated:  "I  tiave  appreciated  the  touch 
of  every  hand  •  •  •  the  word  of  every  ad- 
viser. I  have  never  wanted  to  walk  in  front 
of  people.    I  just  wsmt  to  walk  with  them." 

Judge  Robert  K.  Maxwell  was  toaatmaster. 
Welcoming  the  group  was  Mrs.  J.  E.  Martin, 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  planning  committee  for 
the  dinner. 

John  Harris  presented  a  plaque  to  Senator 
Randolph  from  his  hometown.  It  was  ot 
bronae  and  was  contributed  by  Seneca  Corp. 
Hugh  Nestor  made  the  base  for  It  from 
Randolph  Cotuity  black  walnut.  Candle- 
sticks of  bronae  which  were  replicas  of  160- 
year  old  antiques,  made  by  Harvey  Bailey 
and  his  machine  shop  class  at  Elklns  High 
School,  were  also  gifts  to  the  Senator.  Other 
gifts  Included  a  giant  birthday  cake  made 
by  Wallace  Bakery  which  was  topped  by  the 
Senator's  picture 

A  total  of  700  paper  weight  favors  were 
contributed  by  Masketeers  of  Beltngton  and 
Metalab  plant  at  Beverly.  The  base  was  of 
hard  maple  furnished  by  Metalab  and  the 
brass  top«  were  from  Masketeers.  They  were 
valued  at  $3  each  or  $2,100. 


A  platter  of  native  cherry  was  contributed 
by  Hugh  Nestor  and  Spike  Moore  and  the 
vocational  dssses  at  Elklns  High. 

Former  Oov.  W.  W.  Barron  and  his  wife. 
Opal,  were  on  hand  for  the  banquet.  In  an 
Interview  prior  to  the  banquet.  Barron  had 
tills  tribute  for  the  Senator: 

"It  is  dlfBcuit  to  pay  just  tribute  to  a  man 
such  as  JxMNiNafl  Ranvolpr.  His  very  lif* 
and  works,  constitute  an  enduring  tribute 
and  testimony  far  more  eloquent  than  any 
worda  of  mine.  He  la  without  dispute,  one 
of  giants  of  West  Virginia  political  history." 


RURAL  ELKCTRIFICATION    AD- 
MINISTRATION FINANCING 

Mr.  LAUCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
have  introduced  bills  seeking  to  curb  the 
unrealistic  and  unintended  expansion  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  to  bring  about  some  equalization  of 
the  Interest  rates  charged  by  the  Treas- 
ury for  REA  loans  and  the  amoiint  the 
Treasury  pays  for  Its  borrowings.  This 
multimillion-dollar  subsidy  to  the  REA 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  has  been 
in  effect  too  long  and  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
a  halt.  I  have  been  free  to  admit  that 
the  REA  did  a  good  job  In  the  early  years 
bringing  light  and  power  to  farm  and 
rural  communities  that  previously  were 
without  electricity.  This  was  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  the  way  of 
a  bureaucracy.  With  the  sweet  taste  of 
accomplishment  in  Its  mouth,  so  to  speak, 
the  REA  has  looked  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  the  Congress  generally  has 
agreed  to  go  along.  Now,  we  have  the 
REA  building  big  generating  plants  and 
long  transmission  lines.  We  have  the 
REA  serving  not  only  rural,  but  Invading 
suburban  territories  in  competition  with 
established  taxpaylng  electric  companies. 
We  have  had  REA  financing  lifts  for  sU 
areas  where  there  was  no  snow ;  we  have 
had  REA  enticing  factories  by  cheap 
power.  And  all  of  it  has  been  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer — with  money 
borrowed  by  REA  at  2  percent  interest 
even  though  the  Oovemment  itself  had 
to  pay  4  percent  or  more  to  get  the  funds 
to  lend. 

I  have  sought  to  end  this  clambake  of 
the  REA  at  taxpayer  expense.  Now 
however,  we  have  a  high  court  slapping 
down  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration as  if  it  were  an  onrudy  small 
boy  in  a  district  school. 

I  shall  say  no  more,  but  merely  quote 
for  you  an  article  by  Roger  W.  Benedict, 
which  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  of  March  29, 
under  the  title  "Power  Play."  with  the 
provocative  subtitle.  "Colorado  Case 
Shows  REA  Has  Strayed  Prom  Original 
Aim." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  statement  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rcooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Powa  Plav— Oou>«ADO  Cam  Saows  BEA  Has 

SlSATKB  fftoOM  OanuMAt.  ATM 

(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 

High  m  tbe  Oderado  Boekles,  just  west 
or  the  Continental  OtvUle,  a  new  eoal-flrsd 
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iSO.OOO-kllowatt  powerplant  sends  out  a 
steady  flow  of  electricity  for  customers  as  far 
away  as  Nevada. 

Until  a  few  weeks  eigo,  this  9-month-old 
plant,  which  with  Its  network  of  long-dis- 
tance transmission  lines  represents  an  Invest- 
ment of  about  (30.5  million,  was  the  pride  of 
thousands  of  the  area's  local  residents,  who 
technically  own  a  share  of  It.  But  now  it's 
suddenly  become  the  source  ot  considerable 
uneasiness  to  farmers  and  townspeople  across 
much  of  the  western  slope,  and  even  in 
neighboring  States. 

Last  month,  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  tiae  In  the  project  of  122.867,000  of 
Federal  funds  was  Illegal,  and  that  the 
State's  public  utilities  commission  erred  in 
approving  its  construction.  Now  even  the 
plant's  most  ardent  backers  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict what's  to  become  of  it. 

"This  has  been  quite  a  shock  to  this  com- 
munity," reports  Ora  K.  Harris,  a  lumber 
dealer  In  nearby  Craig.  Colo.,  one  of  the  few 
who  opposed  the  plant.  "Most  of  the  people 
around  here  knew  this  wasn't  a  feasible  proj- 
ect, tnit  they  were  spooked  Into  supporting  it 
us  a  boon  to  the  local  economy,"  he  asserts. 
"Now  theyYe  worried  at>out  what's  going  to 
happen." 

How  the  steamplant  at  Hayden,  Colo., 
came  into  being  is  a  murky,  complex  tale 
that's  been  largely  shrouded  In  Government 
secrecy.  But  the  controversy  surrounding  It 
Is  one  of  interest  to  power  users  and  taxpay- 
ers throughout  the  country. 

The  Federal  funds  Involved  were  Iwrrowed 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion by  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association, 
Montrose,  Colo.,  a  group  of  13  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  1  public  power  district, 
which  has  taken  preparatory  steps  toward 
appealing  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  ruling  Is  upheld,  it  will  become  the 
moat  significant  in  the  stormy  30-year  his- 
tory of  REA,  and  It  could  well  shape  the 
future  course  of  the  federally  financed  rural 
electrification  program.  But  even  should  It 
be  overturned,  the  Colorado-Ute  case  holds 
significance  far  beyond  Its  legal  Impact — 
which  Is  limited  by  a  ntimber  of  factors— as 
It  has  become  the  focal  point  of  a  private 
versus  public  power  controversy  over  the 
alms  and  purposes  of  REA. 

THE    points    op    LAW 

The  points  of  law  in  queeticm  are  Impor- 
tant, to  be  sure.  The  Colorado  decision 
"confirms  that  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  for 
a  State  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication 
of  utility  facilities  that  waste  the  consum- 
er's money,"  declares  Robert  T.  Person,  presi- 
dent of  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  In 
I>enver.  one  of  the  utilities  that  brought  suit 
against  the  State  commission.  Mr.  Person 
also  heads  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
trade  group  for  the  Investor-owned  segment 
of  the  power  Industry. 

"if  REA  must  withhold  funds  In  any  proj- 
ect m  litigation,  as  this  decision  holds,  then 
utilities  can  simply  stop  up  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  REA-flnanced  generating  plants  and 
tiansmlssion  lines  through  endless  legal 
maneuvers,"  concedes  Charles  Robinson,  staff 
engineer  and  general  counsel  for  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
Washington,  D.C..  trade  group  for  897  co-ops 
borrowing  from  REA. 

Potential  impact  of  the  decision  Is  tem- 
pered however  by  two  factors:  Utility  com- 
missions of  oiUy  16  other  States,  like  Colo- 
fMo,  regulate  rural  electric  cooperatives; 
^deral  courts  have  repeatedly  declined  to 
rule  on  slmUar  cases,  holding  that  the  actions 
of  REA  are  accountable  only  to  Congress. 

As  a  result,  the  Colorado-Ute  case  may 
prove  more  Important  as  part  of  a  growing 
controversy  over  the  marked  changes  tliat 
Mve  occurred  in  the  REA  program  since  its 
Jncepuon.  Both  sides  agree  tliat  REA  Is  no 
longer  what  It  started  out  to  be,  but  they 
•harpiy  disagree  over  what  it  has  become. 


REA  was  set  up  in  1936  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging, ttirough  Federal  loans,  the  ex- 
tension of  power  distribution  lines  to  farms 
and  rural  areas  lacking  central  station  serv- 
ice. But  It  now  naakes  subsidised  outlays 
mainly  to  build  p>owerplant6  and  long-dis- 
tance transmission  lines  that  provide  service 
primarily  to  nonfarmers. 

In  the  last  5  years,  REA  has  nearly  doubled 
the  Federal  Investment  in  rural  powerplants 
and  high  voltage  powerllnes  to  11.7  billion, 
wtilch  exceeds  the  funds  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  amounts  to  more  than  43  per- 
cent of  the  total  $3.9  billion  REA  has  loaned 
for  distribution  lines  over  the  first  30  years 
of  the  program.  REA  estimates  Its  borrow- 
ers will  need  an  additional  $3.1  billion  of 
such  loans  over  the  next  15  years. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  5.4  million  cus- 
tomers served  by  REA  borrowers  are  not 
farmers,  and  Increasingly  these  borrowers  are 
competing  with  conventional  utilities  to 
hook  up  suburban  housing  projects,  facto- 
ries, and  shopping  centers.  At  present  98.2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  3.3  million  farms 
have  central  station  power — about  half  of  It 
supplied  by  REA  borrowers — up  from  11  per- 
cent of  the  6.8  million  farms  when  REA  was 
launched. 

REA  borrowers  get  35-year  loans  at  2-per- 
cent interest,  although  similar  money  cvir- 
rently  costs  the  U.S.  Treasury  about  4.6 
percent;  over  96  percent  of  REA's  loans  have 
gone  to  cooperatives  and  public  power  agen- 
cies which  are  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxes;  and  unrecoverable  costs  of  the  REA 
program  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  even 
after  all  loans  are  repaid,  are  already  ap- 
proaching $400  million. 

Rural  electric  co-ops,  which  have  received 
over  90  percent  of  REA's  loans,  view  the  pro- 
gram's new  mission  as  a  "socioeconomic" 
one  not  unlike  the  antlpoverty  program. 
They  note  that  rural  areas  have  over  half 
the  Nation's  poverty  and  about  two-thirds 
of  Its  unemployment,  and  they  assert  that 
subsidized  help  and  loans  to  build  generating 
plants  are  necessary  to  their  task. 

"If  It  were  not  for  generating  and  trans- 
mitting loans,  the  rates  cooperatives  pay  for 
electricity  purchased  from  utilities  would  be 
substantially  higher  than  they  are,"  asserts 
Mr.  Robinson.  "Without  low  wholesale  rates 
on  power,"  he  says,  "It  Just  wouldn't  be 
feasible  to  serve  many  niral  areas."  He 
notes  that  a  recent  survey  shows  co-ops 
average  only  3.3  customers  and  $460  of  reve- 
nues per  mile  of  line,  compared  with  33.2 
customers  and  $7,164  of  revenues  per  mile 
for  commercial  utilities. 

But  utility  executives  charge  that  the  new 
concept  of  REA  is  a  far  lees  beneficent  one 
in  wtilch  REA  loans  for  generating  plants 
and  transmission  lines  have  become  the 
means  of  obtaining  Federal  financing  for 
power  projects  Congress  has  refused  to  au- 
thorize for  Federal  power  agencies.  They 
say  REA  Is  now  spending  more  for  such  proj- 
ects than  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

congress'  intention 

"Congress  never  intended  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  l>e  used  as  a  backdoor 
means  of  building  a  nationwide,  federally 
subsidized  electric  system,"  declares  Mr. 
Person.  "The  Colorado-Ute  case  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  way  In  which  REA  officials 
have  acted  by  administrative  fiat  to  accom- 
plish their  alms  In  complete  disregard  of 
the  law." 

That  such  angry  comments  have  some 
validity  is  Indicated  by  the  way  the  Hayden 
plant  came  into  being.  Prior  to  undertaking 
the  project.  Colorado-Ute  was  made  up  of 
Just  fivs  small  co-ops  in  northwestern 
Colorado,  and  was  operating  well  in  the  red. 
Obviously  too  small  to  build  a  160,000-kilo- 
watt  generating  plant,  it  set  out  to  build  up 
Its  membership. 


One  new  member  was  a  sutisldiary  of  Salt 
River  project  tigrlcultural  and  power  district, 
serving  over  100,000  customers  in  suburban 
areas  of  booming  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  700  miles 
away.  Colorado-Ute  agreed  to  sell  Salt  River 
one-ttUrd  of  the  plant's  power  at  less  than 
half  the  price  to  Its  co-op  members,  In  return 
for  a  one-tlilrd  investment  In  the  plant.  An- 
other was  Arkansas  Valley  O.  &  T.,  Inc..  made 
up  of  ttiree  co-ope  In  southeastern  Colorado, 
across  the  Rockies.  It.  too,  got  a  special  low 
price. 

Colorado-Ute  also  added  seven  mcn«  dis- 
tribution co-ops.  Why  did  they  join?  "We 
were  Informed  that  we'd  no  longer  be  able 
to  buy  power  at  low  prices  under  our  co-op 
preference  rights  from  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation." reports  Mr.  Harris,  a  director  of 
Yampa  Valley  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  one 
of  the  seven.  "But  after  the  power  plant 
deal  was  completed,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion said  It  was  willing  to  sell  us  all  the  power 
we  wanted  at  a  price  that's  about  half  what 
the  Hayden  power  costs  us — but,  of  cotirse.  It 
was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It." 

As  a  further  Inducement,  Colorado-Ute 
l)ought  Yampa  Valley's  power  plant  "wlilch 
was  just  junk"  for  $250,000,  Mr.  Harris  re- 
ports. Colorado-Ute  offered  $1  million  for 
tliree  other  co-op  plants.  Its  offer  for  facil- 
ities of  Brldger  Valley  Electric  Association  in 
Wyoming,  however,  was  rejected  by  the 
Wyoming  Public  Utilities  Commission,  which 
noted  ttiat  Brldger  Valley  could  buy  power 
cheaper  from  the  Federal  dam  at  Flaming 
Gorge  ttian  from  Colorado-Ute,  and  pointed 
out  that  Colorado-Ute's  Indebtedness  ex- 
ceeded Its  assets  by  $2.1  million. 

Mr.  Harris,  one  of  two  directors  on  Colo- 
rado-Ute's 24-man  board  to  oppose  the  Hay- 
den project,  asserts  ttiat  most  co-op  members 
didn't  know  al>out  all  this  maneuvering. 
"The  whole  tiling  was  a  crash  project 
prompted,  formulated  and  pressured  by  REA 
officials,  the  Bvireau  of  Reclamation.  Salt 
River  and  the  coal  industry,"  he  charges. 

RECLAMATION   BUREAU'S  ROLE 

Why  would  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  be 
interested  in  promoting  such  a  project?  It, 
like  all  other  Federal  power  agencies,  got  Into 
the  power  business  ttirough  hydroelectric 
projects  Incidental  to  dams  purportedly  built 
for  flcxxi  control,  navigation  and  Irrigation. 
Congress  has  refused  to  permit  any  Federal 
agency  other  tlian  TVA  to  build  coal-fired 
electric  plants.  But  hydropower  is  princi- 
pally useful  when  Interconnected  with  coal- 
fired  plants.  Utilities  also  note  that  the 
country  has  nearly  run  out  of  economically 
feasible  hydro  projects,  due  to  advances  In 
power  teclinology. 

"REA  Is  being  used  to  get  coal-fired  plants 
to  firm  up  Federal  hydro  power  in  an  all- 
public  power  network."  charges  Edwin  Ven- 
nard,  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Edison  Electric  Institute.  "And 
not  one  of  REA's  loans  for  generating  plants 
can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  either  need  or 
economics.  Utilities  are  selling  co-ops  power 
for  a  lower  average  price  than  the  average 
cost  of  generating  electricity  In  REA-financed 
plants,  and  we  have  ample  reserve  supplies 
to  handle  their  future  needs." 

Co-ops  buy  43  percent  of  their  power  from 
utilities,  39  percent  from  Federal  power  proj- 
ects and  generate  18  percent. 

The  Colorado-Ute  case  is  only  the  latest  In 
a  series  of  recent  setbacks  for  REA.  Senator 
Holland,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  chairman  of 
a  Senate  appropriations  subcommittee,  criti- 
cized REA  this  month  for  falling  to  follow 
special  directives  Congress  placed  on  generat- 
ing and  transmitting  loans  in  1963.  President 
Johnson  has  clamped  a  $270  million  limit  on 
REA  loans  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
reconunended  a  cut  to  $220  million  for  fiscal 
1967.  And  Congress  has  been  critical  of 
co-ops  ttiat  Invest  or  lend  at  higher  interest 
rates  part  of  the  2-percent  money  they  get 
from  REA. 
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REA  couid  also  b«  tn  more  hot  w»i«r  In 
Indiana,  where  litigation  U  p«ndlng  before 
the  Stat*  fiupr-me  court  oo  a  $60  mllUoa 
power  project  that's  *lreRdy  under  oonatruo- 
tlon. 

■B\j*  don't  underrate  the  durability  of 
REA  ■  sav»  Mr  Vennard  Noting  that  feww 
than  70  000  n.S  farms  rtlll  lack  central 
power  he  ."wlda  RKA  »  a  etaaatc  example  of 
th^  f%rt  that  Qoremment  af«ncl«a  don't  fad* 
ix^y  when  tbetr  orlgliukl  pnrpcmm  bMM  b«en 
a.:compU»hed — they  sUnply  flid  something 
else  to  do." 


OMBLljeMAN     AND    THE    ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE  CONFERENCE 

Mr  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
in  Aug^isi  !&64.  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  aa— 499  which  created  the 
Administrative  CorJerence  of  the  United 
States  Unforturuitely.  to  date  It  has 
not  become  operative  because  the  best 
person  for  chairman  has  not  yet  been 
found     We  hope  he  will  be  found  soon. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrauve  Pract.ce  and  Procedure  Is  deep- 
ly Interested  m  u.'.>  Administrative  Con- 
ference Last  week,  the  distinguished 
profp.ssor  of  law  at  Columbia  University. 
Walter  Oellhorn,  delivered  the  Oliver 
W'^ndell  Holmes  series  of  lectures  at  the 
Harvard  La-y  School  Porum.  Professor 
Oellhorn  devoted  his  lectures  to  the  con- 
cept, of  'ombudsman" — the  so-called 
Citizen  s  defender  This  topic  Is  also  of 
much  interest  to  the  subcommittee,  for 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  started  our  series 
of  hearings  on  ombudsman  by  taking 
tf'stlmony  from  Mr.  Alfred  Bexellus.  the 
Swedish  on-.b'Jdsrr.an. 

The  subcommliiee  Intends  to  explore 
ail  aspects  of  the  system  of  ombudsman. 
for  !n  my  opinion  !t  has  great  possibili- 
ties here  In  the  United  States.  At  this 
tlmp  I  a.°k  inanimous  consent  to  Insert 
at  this  point  :n  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Robert  J  Anglin.  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunda>'  Washington  Post,  April  3. 
1966. 

There  bein«  no  objectlcm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows 

BrwA&z  or  All-Amxricak  M>.  Fixrr 
I  By  Robert  J.  AnglLn) 

CAMBRirKjC  V[.\&s  — One  of  thu  country's 
leading  expertji  on  the  Swe<Uab  ocDbudjman 
device  for  riandiUtc  dtlaan  ooBapUlnta 
against  Oovernment  said  l«*t  w««k  that  w« 
should  b«  cart^ful  about  exerting  an  "all- 
Amenoan  Mr    Flilt." 

Columbia  L.aw  School  Prof.  Walter  OeU- 
horn  said,  howevor,  that  the  much-dlscuaaed 
theory  of  a  one-man.  Impartial  expert  to  act 
■^  arbiter  between  Ooreroment  and  the  gov- 
erned coukl  b^  put  to  Rood  use  at  the  Stat* 
*nd  local  ievei  m  the  United  State*. 

Oellhorn  ^.r;:v»r?ii  ..e  :  r"stlglou»  OUrer 
Weudeil  Hoiniea  lern-s  -i  .c  •  irea  at  the  Har- 
vard  Law   Schvx;..;   roriun. 

In  th-'e*  lA.ks  before  law  students  and 
faculty,  he  e.xp.orcd  fr-rr-.  several  aspecta  the 
.Soandiuavun  system  .r  the  ombudsman. 
whose  Job  It  ;.f  ti,;  :ii.e.-^:.,{ate  and  pr«M  citi- 
zens  rompla.l;.U3  igei::..-,-  p  .',..■  ofllclaU. 

In  Sweden.  '.:\e  ui. -'i..^:.s.':..i:.  has  proved  a 
8ucc«»aful  device  f  r  .1e::.  ■  .- i  >;  - v ernment 
since  It  waji  astafcli.^^f-;  ...  ;-:.;,-  -Dinc*  then 
It  has  spread  to  jUier  untrtea— to  Finland. 
Japan.  D«nmarlc    and  NV  *■  Zealand. 

There  Is  a  propoea.  '^r  .,--"  the  VS.  Con- 
?re««  for  creitlon  of  a;.  .->;;.e,-'.can  style  om- 
budaman.  who  wo  .jj  rx-  nUed  "admlnUtra- 
Uve  counsel  of  the   ;"  ;r.^.aa«." 

His  d'Jtlee  would  be  to  "review  the  c*M 
of  any  person  who  alleges  that  •  •  •  he  hat 


been  aubjeeted  to  any  Improper  penalty,  or 
that  he  ha«  been  denied  any  right  or  benaflt 
to  which  h«  U  enUUed  •  •  •  or  that  the  de- 
temlwatlon  or  award  of  any  such  right  or 
benaflt  ha*  b«en  •  •  •  tinreaaonably  delayed 
as  a  reault  of  any  action  of  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  any  employee  or  officer  of  the 
United  States." 

Thla  review,  however,  would  be  undertalwn 
only  wb«n  a  Member  of  Congrea*  r«queeted. 
a  major  change  from  the  Scandinavia  eya- 
tem  of  a  grievance  bxireau  open  to  all. 

Introduced  by  Representative  Hbnbt  8. 
RKtTSS,  Democrat.  Wisconsin,  the  proposed 
legislation  has  not  gotten  beyond  committee. 

Oellhorn  stated  at  the  outset  of  hie  lecture 
series  that  he  was  not  presenting  arguments 
for  "supplanting  existing  means  of  dealing 
with  confUcte  between  wtelders  of  govern- 
mental power  and  thoee  affected  by  It. 

"The  familiar  Institutions  do.  after  all. 
work."  he  said.  "They  fit  national  habits — 
or,  perhaps,  national  habits  have  grown  to  fit 
them." 

If  there  Is  any  possibility  for  some  sort  of 
American  ombudsman.  Oellhorn  said,  be 
would  be  the  clialnnan  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  set  up 
by  a  statute  enacted  In  late  1964  but  not  yet 
operative. 

'Tile  Administrative  Conference.  In  con- 
cept," Oellhorn  said,  "has  one  particularly 
m.arlced  advantage  over  the  ombudsman  sys- 
tems now  in  use  abroad. 

"That  is  the  administrative  agencies'  direct 
Involvement  in  recommendations  affecting 
some  or  all  of  them. 

"Views  formulated  by  such  a  body — consti- 
tuting, one  might  also  say,  a  specialized  legis- 
lature— should  carry  consldera|»le  weight,"  he 
said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Oellhorn  said,  a  single, 
all-embracing  ombudsman  In  the  Scandina- 
vian style  "might  drown  In  a  sea  of  genuine 
or  fancied  grievances  before  he  could  even 
begin  to  function. 

"The  scope  and  complexity  of  Federal  op- 
erations, the  geograplUcal  dispersal  and  num- 
ber of  persons  these  operations  affect,  argue 
In  combination  against  attempting  to  create 
a  single,  all-American  Mr.  Ptxlt. 

"An  ombudsman-type  official  with  author- 
ity to  examine  the  entire  range  of  State  or 
municipal  administration  In  order  to  correct 
citizens'  grievances  would  be  'a  promising 
experiment,'  "  Oellhorn  said. 

He  waj-ned.  however,  that  "one  would  be 
Incautious  Indeed  to  predict  that  a  new  al- 
chemy practiced  by  an  external  critic  of  ad- 
ministration or  by  a  whole  covey  of  critics 
could  suddenly  transmute  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling and  o'ther  real  or  Imagined  govern- 
mental fallings." 


POLARIS    SUBMARINE    "GEORGE   C. 
MARSHALL'  NOW  IN  OPERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  I  received  another  in  a  series 
of  letters  from  Admiral  Rlckover  in- 
forming me  of  the  first  sea  trials  of  the 
U.S.S.  George  C.  Marshall,  the  Nation's 
36th  Polaris  submarine. 

It  Is  Indeed  fitting  that  this  addlUon 
to  our  strong  naval  fleet  should  be  nuned 
after  the  first  military  man  ever  to  re- 
ceive the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  This  should 
serve  as  a  fitting  reminder  to  friend  and 
foe  that  these  potential  weapons  of  war 
are  Intended  to  secure  the  peace.  With- 
out such  a  goal  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  spend  on  defense  are  a  total  loss. 
With  such  a  goal  we  can  wisely  direct 
our  defense  efforts  toward  n  permanent 
world  order. 

Admiral  Rlckovers  letter  spells  out  In 
eloquent  detail  General  Marshall's  mag- 


nificent career.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  pi-lnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 
U£ja.  "OnaeB  Mauhall"  (S8BN-854), 

At  Sea,  North  Atlantic,  March  2$,  1968. 
Bon.  Wn,i.rAi«  PaoxMm,  .^ 

UJ.  Senate. 

DxAB  Scif  ATOB  Paoxxxas:  Wo  have  Juet  suc- 
ceaafuUy  cotnpletad  the  Orat  sea  trials  of  our 
38th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  11.33. 
George  C.  Marghnll  was  built  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  ft  Dry  Dock  Co..  Newport 
News,  Va.  'We  also  have  In  operation  33  at- 
tack-type nuclear  auhnxarlnes,  making  a  total 
of  68. 

Thla  ship  Is  named  for  a  distinguished 
soldier-statesman,  Oeneral  of  the  Army 
George  C.  B<ar»hall  (1880-19SS)  Bom  and 
raised  In  Unlontown,  Pa.,  the  son  of  an 
operator  of  cotJ  and  coke  Industries  who 
had  left  Kentucky  after  the  Civil  War.  Mar- 
shall grew  up  with  an  unusual  understand- 
ing of  northern  and  southern  viewpoints. 
His  family,  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  In  'Virginia.  Mov- 
ing to  Kentucky  around  1780  when  this  was 
still  frontier  country,  they  became  prominent 
In  local  and  State  politics  and  as  planters 
and  professional  men.  In  his  boyhood.  Mar- 
shall got  rather  tired  of  hearing  about  his 
famous  collateral  relative.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  and  felt  It  was  about  time  someone 
else  In  the  family  made  a  name  for  himself 
As  It  turned  out,  he  took  the  first  step  In 
this  direction  when,  after  graduation  from 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  he  applied  for 
and  received  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Army.  His  retirement  to  pri- 
vate life  at  71  brought  to  an  end  a  half 
century  of  public  service  which  for  sheer 
competence  and  devotion  to  duty  has  rarely 
been  surpassed. 

Tet  outside  the  military  he  was  known 
only  during  his  last  13  years  as  a  public 
servant.  The  early  careers  of  nearly  ell  great 
war  commanders  ?eem  drab  and  In  no  way 
predictive  of  their  wartime  achievements. 
The  reason,  of  oouree.  Is  that  a  career  officer 
normally,  that  la.  In  peacetime,  does  not 
practice  his  profession  but  remains  a  student, 
eternally  preparing  himself  for  an  eventu- 
ality that  he  and  everyone  else  hopes  will 
never  occur.  Thla  pecxiUarlty  of  the  military 
profesalon  account*  for  the  fact  that  the  spe- 
cial competence  of  career  officers  tends  to  be 
undervalued  by  outsiders,  yet  without  It  do 
war  Ls  won.  Thla  competence  can  only  be 
acquired  by  practical  experlano*  over  a  long 
career  span.  No  layman  ha*  It,  however 
brilliant  he  may  be,  for  Intellect  alone,  pure 
ratiocination  alone  will  not  produce  It,  Just 
as  It  wUl  not  produce  the  surgeon's  operating 

8km. 

It  was  a  measure  of  President  Roosevelt's 
greatnea*  as  a  war  leader  that  he  fully  un- 
derstood this.  He  was  very  much  his  cnm 
Oommander  In  Cblef:  he  ran  the  war,  made 
the  brosul  policy  decisions,  but  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the**  poUcle*.  In  mattvs  of  strategy, 
tactic*,  and  operattoos,  he  nearly  always 
deferred  to  the  professional  Judgment  of  his 
military  top  command,  especially  that  of 
Oeneral  MarshaU. 

Marshail's  unusually  long  ten'ure  as  Army 
Chief  of  Stair  contributed  to  bis  •ffectlveness. 
for  able  men  grow  abler  when  they  see  a  task 
through  from  beginning  to  end.  Heading 
the  Military  Establishment  diulng  the  entlra 
6-year-war  period,  he  wa*  responsible  for  the 
rapid  and  orderly  expansloa  of  the  Nation's 
mUltary  forces  from  ITS.OOO  men.  13.000  offl- 
cera.  and  some  1.000  planes  to  over  8  million 
men.  7«4,000  offloers,  and  60.000  planes.  In 
an  Incredibly  brief  time,  a  peacetime  army 
ranking  17th  among  the  world's  natlonSl 
armlee.  had  become  a  vast,  flexible,  superbly 
equipped  and  trained  force — "mobilized  as 
U  from  nowhere,"  to  quote  Secretary  of  War 
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Btlmson — 'wltli  which  a  difficult  six -front  war 
was  won.  Once  the  Initiative  was  otirs,  there 
were  practicaily  no  serious  setbacks.  MfU-- 
sball's  timetables  of  the  successive  operations 
proved  accurate.  To  an  astonishing  extent 
the  war  went  according  to  plan.  His  estl- 
Biates  of  the  number  of  combat  divisions  re- 
quired for  victory  were  adequate  and  yet  not 
excessive.  No  combat  division  was  left  In 
this  country  when  Germany  surrendered; 
ail  were  overseas  In  the  theaters  of  war.  It 
took  every  man  the  Nation  had  mobilized, 
wrote  Marshall  In  his  Final  War  Report,  "to 
do  our  part  of  the  Job  In  Europe  and  at  the 
aame  time  keep  the  Japanese  enemy  under 
control  in  the  Pacific. " 

Marshall  became  Army  Chief  of  Staff  on 
the  day  Germany  attacked  Poland — "by  a 
favor  of  Providence,"  as  F^resident  Truman 
was  later  to  remark.  Not  the  least  of  bis 
achievements  was  completion  of  a  good  part 
of  the  military  buildup  during  the  27 
months  of  peace  that  were  granted  us  while 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  were  embroiled  In 
war.  The  Army  had  grown  to  eight  times 
its  peacetime  strength  when  Japan  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1841.  We  were 
much  better  prepared  than  we  had  been  In 
1917,  and  this  despite  widespread  opposition 
to  military  preparations,  reflecting  In  its 
emotional  Intensity  the  passionate  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  not  to  be- 
come Involved  In  this  war. 

Marshall  worked  hard  to  dispel  the  pop- 
ular confusion  of  preparedness  with  war- 
mongering, to  awaken  the  public  from  the 
dangerous  illusion  that  our  unrealized  power 
potential  would  deter  an  aggressor,  our  mere 
wish  to  avoid  war  secure  us  peace.  He  tried 
to  make  clear  to  the  public  that  much  time 
must  elapse  between  deciding  to  arm  and 
being  armed  and  that  we  could  not  safely 
count  on  being  graoited  this  time  If  war 
were  thriist  upon  us.  He  said  once  in  a 
speech  that  "perhaps  the  most  important 
task  of  the  Army  la  to  plan  and  scheme  and 
work  to  the  end  that  this  time  factor  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum."  Our  past  experi- 
ence worked  against  him.  We  had  never  yet 
had  to  pay  the  price  of  defeat  for  failure 
to  prepeire  in  time  for  war.  Although  the 
war  was  manifestly  moving  closer,  the  bill 
extending  selective  service  passed  by  but  a 
ifll^le  vote — just  4  months  before  we  were 
at  war.  It  was  an  election  year  and  public 
opinion  had  made  itself  heard. 

World  War  n  was  a  coalition  war  of  global 
dimensions  in  which  93  million  men  and 
women  were  mobilized.  For  the  AlUes  to 
win,  it  was  as  essential  that  ttaey  prosecute 
the  war  In  the  closest  accord,  as  that  they 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Never  before 
was  a  coalition  war  fought  with  such  unity 
of  purpoee  and  effort  by  so  disparate  a  group 
of  allies;  never  had  such  prodigious  exer- 
tions been  required  of  each  member  state. 
Decisive  for  the  success  of  the  alliance  was 
the  fact  that  the  two  members  who  Jointly 
accounted  for  the  larger  part  of  its  total 
military  and  ecooomlc  strength  fought  the 
*ar.  from  the  start,  under  a  unified  high 
command.  In  Stlmson's  Judgment  there  were 
two  main  reasons  why  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  able  to  use  their  land, 
sea.  and  air  forces  as  if  they  were  a  single 
military  unit:  Roosevelt's  and  Churchill's 
determination  to  wage  the  war  as  a  team, 
and  General  MarshaU's  organizing  genius  and 
diplomatic  skill.  He  was  the  dominant  mem- 
ber of  the  joint  command  organization — the 
combined  chiefs  of  staff — of  whom  Churchill 
said  that  "there  was  never  a  more  serviceable 
war  machinery  established  among  allies." 

Upon  his  retirement  from  active  military 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Marshall  was 
■ummoned  to  Important  civilian  posts;  Am- 
bassador to  China  (1946-46).  Secretary  of 
State  (1947-48)  and  Secretary  <a  Defense 
(1950-fil).  He  was  the  first  mlUtary  leader 
ever  to  hold  the  two  highest  ranking  cabinet 


positions,  the  first  to  serve  In  one  war  as  the 
military  head  of  the  Army  and  in  another 
(Korea)  as  the  civilian  head  of  all  our  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces.  Momentous  changes  took 
place  in  American  foreign  policy  while  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  in  these  he  played 
an  active  part — rescue  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  Communist  conquest,  rehabUitation  of 
Europe  through  the  Marshall  plan.  Initia- 
tion of  discussions  leading  to  establishment 
of  NATO.  For  his  contributions  to  the  gen- 
erous and  imaginative  aid  program  which 
bears  his  name.  Marshall  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  (1953),  the  first  military  man 
ever  to  have  been  so  honored. 

A  reticent  man  who  shunned  publicity, 
Marshall  once  remarked,  "I  think  I  prize  my 
privacy  more  than  anything  else."  This,  and 
the  fact  that  the  story  could  not  be  told 
honestly  and  completely  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  many  people,  decided  him  not  to 
write  his  memoirs.  Marshall  resisted  pres- 
sures from  friends  and  lavish  offers  from 
publishers.  The  closest  he  came  to  an  auto- 
biographical record  was  Rls  Final  War  Report, 
covering  the  years  1943-45.  This  brief  (153 
pages),  lucid  and  factual  description  of  the 
buildup,  the  logistics,  the  strategy,  the  steps 
on  the  way  to  victory,  was,  as  his  biographer, 
Robert  Payne,  remarks,  "a  history  of  the  war 
which  could  only  be  'written  at  a  time  of 
triumph  by  the  man  most  responsible  for 
the  triumph."  Through  it  "there  shines  the 
peculiar  qiiality  of  the  man  at  his  best:  com- 
plex and  unyielding,  stripped  like  a  runner 
for  the  race." 

Those  who  most  directly  depended  on  Mar- 
shall are  best  qualified  to  add  to  our  under- 
standing of  this  man.  When  President 
Roosevelt  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
appoint  Marshall  Chief  Allied  Commander  In 
Europe — even  though  he  was  so  obviously  the 
logical  choice  that  the  appointment  was 
taken  for  granted — he  left  the  decision  to  the 
general.  The  war  was  too  big  for  personal 
feelings  or  desires  to  enter  such  a  decision, 
replied  Marshall,  whereupon  the  President 
said,  "I  feel  now  that  I  will  not  be  able  to 
sleep  at  night  with  you  out  of  the  country," 
and  kept  him  by  his  side.  Marshall  knew  as 
'well  as  the  President  that  field  commanders 
rather  than  chiefs  of  staff  are  remembered  in 
history,  but  this  counted  for  nothing  with 
blm.  As  with  all  men  who  render  great 
public  service,  his  sense  of  duty  always  took 
precedence  over  personal  concerns.  Dean 
Acheson  tells  of  an  interview  he  had  with  him 
shortly  after  Marshall  became  Secretary  of 
State.  In  reply  to  Acheson 's  query  as  to  what 
was  expected  of  hUn  as  chief  aid.  Marshall 
said :  "First,  the  most  unvarnished  truth,  par- 
ticularly about  myself.  I  have  no  feelings 
except  those  which  I  reserve  for  Mrs.  Mair- 
shall."  Churchill  called  him  "a  magnificent 
organizer  and  builder  of  armies — tlie  Ameri- 
can Carnot";  Truman  wrote  that  "to  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  individual,  the  United  States 
owes  its  future":  but  Robert  Payne  came 
perhaps  closest  to  the  essence  of  Marshall  In 
this  passage :  "It  can  be  said  of  him,  as  it  can 
be  said  of  few  others,  that  he  lived  for  an  Idea, 
and  the  idea  was  America." 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RtcKOvxa. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  THE  GREAT 
DEBATE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  column  of  Arthur 
Hoppe's  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  March  23.  In 
a  lighter  vein,  he  repeats — with  a 
twist — an  argument  \iith  which  we  have 
all  become  familiar. 

I  stsk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ANOTHZK  SmE  TO  THX  Okeat  Dkbatx 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

"We  have  our  commitments  In  Vietnam 
and  we  must  honor  them,"  said  the  hawk, 
slapping  bis  palm  on  the  table  for  emphasis. 
"It's  as  simple  as  that." 

"But  what  about  the  danger  of  escalation?" 
asked  the  dove  mildly.  "Don't  you  worry 
about  that?" 

"It  won't  happen."  said  the  hawk  firmly. 
"They  don't  want  to  get  Involved  in  a  vast 
land  war  In  Asia  any  more  than  we  do.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  meet  every  aggressive  act 
of  theirs  with  a  measured  response.  And  if 
we  hold  firm  to  our  Ideals  and  purpose,  their 
resistance   will   eventually   crumble." 

"Maybe."  said  the  dove  doubtfully.  "But 
it  would  save  a  lot  of  bloodshed  If  we  agreed 
to  negotiate  with  the  opposition  in  South 
Vietnam.  After  all,  they  control  a  good 
half  of  the  country  and  If  we  offered  to  let 
them  take  part  In  an  Interim  government, 
pending  elections." 

"Why,"  cried  the  hawk  angrily,  "that 
would  be  like  letting  a  fox  in  the  chicken 
coop.  Anyway,  they  aren't  a  real  govern- 
ment. We  all  know  who's  pulling  the 
strings.     Remember  the  lesson  of  Munich." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  protested  the  dove,  "it 
Isn't  like  Munich  at  all." 

"It  certainly  is."  said  the  hawk.  "The  ap- 
peasers  sold  out  to  the  Nazis  at  Munich  and 
only  whetted  their  appetites.  Are  you  blind 
to  the  lessons  of  history?  Don't  you  realize 
the  forces  of  aggression  must  be  contained 
at  the  outset?" 

"Well,"  conceded  the  dove,  "there's  some 
merit  m  that." 

"It's  the  key  to  the  whole  thing."  said  the 
hawk.  "Think  of  the  nations  that  are  now 
straddling  the  fence.  If  we  don't  honor  our 
commitments  In  Vietnam,  what  will  happen 
in  Thailand?  As  South  Vietnam  goes,  so 
goes  Thailand.  Then  Laos.  Do  you  want 
the  forces  of  aggression  to  overrun  all  of 
southeast  Asia?" 

"No.  of  course  not.     But " 

"Do  you  want  xis  to  withdraw  completely 
from  Vietnam  and  leave  thoee  loyal  Viet- 
namese who  have  cotmted  on  our  support 
to  the  tender  mercy  of  their  enemies?" 

The  dove  sighed.  "1  guess  there's  no  easy 
way  out.  But  there  are  so  many  unanswered 
questions." 

"The  easiest  way  out."  said  the  hawk,  with 
a  paternal  smile,  "is  to  stop  asking  questions. 
Of  course,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
them — even  though  questioning  our  Viet- 
nam policy  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  And  makes  him  think  we  are  di- 
vided, thus  encouraging  him  to  contlniie  the 
war." 

"You're  right,"  said  the  dove,  lifting  his 
shoulders  as  though  relieved  of  a  burden. 
"The  quickest  path  to  peace  Is  to  fight 
harder.    Why.  I  feel  better  already." 

The  hawk  put  do'wn  his  chopsticks,  took  a 
■ip  of  tea  and  beamed  proudly  at  the  dove. 

"Let  us  never  forget,"  he  said,  "that  if  we 
citizens  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
march  forward  together  in  unquestioning 
solidarity,  the  American  aggressors  can  never 
Win  in  Vietnam." 


LEGISLATIVE  REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
editorial  on  March  14,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  questioned  the  source  of  the 
heavy  financial  backing  evident  In  the 
public  relations  campaign  now  underway 
in  favor  of  the  latest  rotten  borough 
sunendment  on  State  legislative  appor- 
tionment. 
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Many  Senators  have  raised  the  same 

question  Who  Is  footing  the  rotten 
borough  amendment  publicity  bill?  And 
15  ail  the  money  k)elng  collected  In  the 
name  of  malapportionment  actually 
being  spent  to  promote  the  Dirksen 
amendment^ 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tne  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
editorial,  entitled  "Room  for  Clarifica- 
tion    be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
■*a,s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 

as  f:jU0WS 

F.        Mr"*    ClARinCATION 

S»»na-ors  rYDiNoa,  of  Mai-ylasd,  and  P«ox- 
M:Hr  of  Wisconsin,  challenge  Republican 
leader  DiuuzN  to  disclose  the  financial 
bacK;ng  of  his  latest  reapportionment 
fiir.<T:rlmpnt  The  lUlnolsan  says  the  matter 
can  b*  ri.scuaaed  during  debate.  If  so,  the 
r?su:-a   couid    be  enlightening. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  raising  funds 
for  the  moet  misguided  efforts  If  they  are 
»;thin  Federal  law.  and  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  hiring  a  big  public  relations  Arm 
to  conduct  an  expensive  campaign  for  a  leg- 
islative purpoae.  But  when  this  U  done,  the 
public  natxirally  wonders  who  pays  the  bill. 

Senator  Disjcskn  tries  to  make  his  attack 
on  popular  legislatures  seem  to  be  a  popular 
crusade  That  Is  nonsense  on  Its  face.  But 
many  persona  still  think  of  legislative  appor- 
tionment as  primarily  a  rural  verstu  urban 
t.iaue  Is  n  really  that  simple?  In  Missouri. 
Mr  DiRic.sENs  major  avowed  allies  are  busi- 
ness and  farm  groups  which  evidently  feel 
-.hev  were  protected  by  a  malapportloned 
hou.'ie 

Short  of  being  entirely  rural,  much  less 
popular,  the  real  source  of  support  for  the 
D'.rJcsen  amendment  appears  to  be  political 
conservatism.  If  that  assumption  Is  wrong. 
no  doubt  the  Senator  will  clarify  It  with  an 
accounting  In  the  Senate  debate. 


FOOD  FOR   INDIA 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  farmer 
whose  barns  were  full  of  corn  was  ac- 
customed to  praying  that  the  needy  be 
supplif^  But  when  anyone  In  needy 
circumstances  asked  for  a  little  of  his 
corn  hp  Invariably  said  he  had  none  to 
spare  One  day,  after  hearing  his  father 
pray  for  the  poor  and  needy,  his  little 
son  said  to  him:  "Father,  I  wish  I  had 
your  corn." 

What  would  you  do  with  It?"  asked 
the  father. 

I  would  answer  your  prayer,"  replied 
the  child. 

No  one  will  say  that  this  great  and 
compassionate  Nation  of  ours  ever  Ig- 
nored the  desperate  prayers  of  our  fellow 
men 

Today.  President  Johnson  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  special  message  seeking 
our  approval  of  emergency  shipments 
of  grain,  cotton,  corn,  powdered  milk, 
and  vegetable  oil  to  our  friends  in  India. 
Need  for  this  food  and  fiber  is  desperate. 
India,  the  world's  largest  democracy, 
with  a  population  of  one-half  billion 
human  beings.  Is  now  suffering  the  worst 
drought  of  the  20th  century.  The  In- 
dian Government  has  estimated  that 
even  with  a  strict  program  of  belt  tight- 
ening throughout  the  nation,  she  will 
still  fall  short  of  her  minimum  require- 
ment by  11  to  12  million  tons  of  wheat 
alone. 


This  Nation,  thus,  is  In  the  position  of 
that  farmer  of  whom  I  spoke  earlier. 
We  have  adequate  reserves  of  grain.  We 
have  the  capacity  to  help  see  India 
through  this  crisis  without  endangering 
our  own  supply. 

Thus,  the  need  is  clear  and  the  respon- 
sibility ifl  clear.  I  support  President 
Johnson's  call  for  an  emergency  ship- 
ment of  3  Hi  minion  tons  of  wheat.  And 
I  echo  his  call  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  join  in  this  great  humanitarian 
effort.  Political  philosophies  must  be 
put  aside  In  the  face  of  human  suffering. 
All  that  can  help  must  help — and  I  am 
proud  that  we  here  In  the  United  States 
are  taking  the  lead 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NATO 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  On 
that  occasion  President  Johnson  Issued  a 
statement  aCBrming  the  resolve  of  the 
United  States  to  strengthen  and  to  per- 
fect the  AtlEOitlc  alliance  In  a  construc- 
tive spirit.  The  President  emphasized 
the  continuing  need  for  the  alliance,  in 
these  terms : 

NATO  was  created  as  an  instrument  of 
I}eace.  Its  objectives  are  to  remove  tempta- 
tion to  aggression  and  to  provide  the  foun- 
dation for  seeking  a  settlement  in  central 
Europe,  based  on  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, providing  Increased  security  for 
East  and  West  alike.  Every  lesson  of  our 
conunon  experience  argues  that  these  objec- 
tives  should   be  pursued   in  closest  concert. 

Manlio  Broslo,  Secretary  General  of 
NATO,  also  chose  the  occasion  of  the 
17th  anniversary  to  Issue  a  message  to 
the  members  of  NATO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
statements  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  two 
statements  were  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8TATKMX»rr  BT  Pkkbidsnt  Ltndon  B.  Jobk- 
BON.    Apul    4.    lOM 

Seventeen  years  ago  today,  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty,  the  Western 
nations  drew  together  in  an  historic  under- 
taking to  safeguard  tiie  freedom,  common 
heritage  and  civilization  of  our  peoples. 

For  the  United  States  this  meant  round- 
ing the  last  comer  on  the  long  road  from 
self-imposed  isolation  to  tvtll  acceptance  of 
our  responsibilities  in  the  world.  For  our 
allies  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  signified  a 
departure,  no  less  historic,  from  traditional 
pursuit  of  naUonal  interests  narrowly  con- 
strued. In  the  Treaty  we  together  acknowl- 
edged a  common  desUny  and  the  duty  to 
pursue  it  together. 

We  decided  that  If  we  didn't  hang  together, 
we  would  hang  separately.  Nearly  two  dec- 
ades of  time  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  read  the  lesson  for  the  futtuv 
in  two  world  catastrophes  out  of  the  past. 

The  Atlantic  alliance  deterred  the  threat- 
ened aggression  which  brought  It  into  b^ng. 

Behind  the  military  bulwark  It  raised  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  North  Cap>e.  an  era  of 
unprecedented  growth  and  well-being  began. 

Within  the  framework  of  security  It  pro- 
vided, the  vision  of  a  United  Europe  became 
a  practical  undertaking,  now  far  advanced. 

The  Atlantic  alliance  haa  succeeded  per- 
haps better  than  its  founders  dared  hope. 


Yet  we  must  never  forget  why  it  has  pros- 
pered. 

The  unique  quality  of  the  alliance  for 
peace  lies  in  the  Joining  ot  sovereign  nations 
In  an  integrated  system  of  collective  defense. 
We  and  our  partners.  In  painstaking  effort. 
created  the  peacetime  planning  agencies  and 
integrated  military  commands  called  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation.  These 
Institutions  afford  practical  assurance  that 
aggression  would  be  met  by  allies  acting  at 
once  and  as  one.  They  have  insured  the 
peoples  of  the  Atlantic  community  17  years 
of  peace. 

NATO  was  created  as  an  Instrument  of 
peace.  Its  objectives  are  to  remove  tempta- 
tion to  aggression  and  to  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  seeking  a  settlement  in  central 
Europe,  baaed  on  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, providing  increased  security  for 
East  and  West  alike.  Every  lesson  of  our 
common  experience  argues  that  these  objec- 
tives should  be  pursued  in  closest  concert 

Together  with  13  other  Allied  n&tlons,  we 
have  declared  our  resolve  to  carry  on,  to 
strengthen  and  perfect  our  NATO  system  In 
this  constructive  spirit.  We  shall  not  aban- 
don an  Institution  which  has  proved  Itself 
in  the  hour  of  peril. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  unity  of 
action  In  the  Western  family  U  fully  reestab- 
lished and  our  common  Interests  and  aspira- 
tions are  again  expressed  through  Institu- 
tions which  conunand  universal  support 
among  us. 

NATO  17th  AMNrvxkSAKT  Mxssags  bt  Secu- 

TABT    OKtfBLAL   MakLIO    BroSIO 

Seventeen  years  ago  13  nations  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  a  structure  which  spans  the 
ocean  and  links  the  Old  World  with  the  New. 
In  1053  they  were  Joined  by  Greece  and  T^ir- 
kej  and  in  1964.  by  Germany.  Had  such  an 
alliance  existed  before,  mankind  might  have 
been  spixred  two  terrible  World  Wars.  Since 
1949.  this  aUiance,  NATO,  has  Insured  Its 
members  peace  and  freedom  and  provided  an 
opportunity  for  iMxwperity  unequaled  in 
history. 

Today  NATO  Is,  I  believe,  more  necessary 
than  ever  for  all  countries  concerned.  Each 
makes  its  contribution  according  to  Its  own 
capabilities.  But  if,  as  seems  obvious,  mili- 
tary strength  is  necessary,  moral  unity  of 
purpose  is  even  more  necessary  in  our  time 
in  the  face  of  a  continuing  threat  from  the 
East  and  of  doubts  in  some  quarters  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  very  existence  of  our  alliance. 
My  message  to  you  then  is  one  of  faith  and 
hope  that  the  difficult  times  we  are  passing 
through  will  see  NATO  not  only  overcome  the 
problems  confronting  it  but  go  on  to  achieve 
new  strength. 


PEKINO'S  SELP-ISOLATION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  man  who  painted  himself  Into  Iso- 
lation in  an  exitless  comer  of  his  room 
floor  and  then  blamed  the  paint  manu- 
facturer for  his  predicament  on  the 
grounds  that  the  instructions  on  the 
paint  can  were  InsuflBclent;  similarly. 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  number  who 
say  that  Peking's  Isolation  is  not  of  her 
own  making  but  the  fault  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Let  us  review  the  facts.  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  March  28  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  clearly  points  out  that 
Peking's  isolation  has  been  self-imposed 
In  every  instance. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

PSKINC'S  SlXr-lBOU^TION 

(By  RoBCoe  Dnimmnnd) 
Washington. — It  is  striking  that  so  little 
controversy  is  being  stirred  by  the  mounting 
pleas  for  fuller  contact  between  Red  China 
and  the  United  States. 

Time  was — certainly  during  the  McCarthy 
period — when  the  merest  viard  that  the 
United  States  should  exchange  ambassadors 
with  Red  China  or  favor  inviting  Peking  Into 
the  United  Nations  would  have  brought  the 
Instant  charge  of  procommunism  or  worae. 
Such  emotional  views,  almost  wholly  un- 
grounded, shut  off  rational  debate. 

THSTE    REASONS 

There  are,  I  think,  three  reaso&s  why  a  new 
look  at  U.S.  policy  toward  Red  China  Is 
emerging  in  a  calmer  and  soberer  climate. 

For  the  most  part,  the  mlasmlc  mood  of 
the  McCarthy  era  has  passed. 

The  support  within  the  U.N.  for  admitting 
Peking  shows  that  the  VJS.  stand  against  It 
is  a  losing  ca^kse. 

But  most  telling  of  all  is  tiie  Nation's 
anxiety  lest  mainland  China  enter  the  Viet- 
nam war — and  the  desire  to  explore  any  good 
course  to  prevent  this. 

Now  we  are  seeing  a  healthy  public  debate 
over  what  U.S.  policy  should  be  toward  Red 
China.  Nearly  aU  the  experts  support  our 
defense  of  Vietnam;  agree  that  containment 
\»  necessary.  But  the  main  thrust  Is  toward 
expanding  all  kinds  of  contacts  with  Peking. 
Nearly  200  of  the  China  experts  urge  that  the 
United  States  recognize  Red  China  and  help 
get  her  Into  the  UJ*. 

In  theory  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
view.  But  Is  It  attainable?  That  is,  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  Red  China  wants 
to  widen  its  contacts  with  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Is  it  the  West  that  is  Isolating  China 
or  Is  it  China  that  Is  isolating  Itself? 

CHINA    ISOLATED 

The  United  States  did  not  isolate  Red 
China  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  from  Indo- 
nesia or  from  Cuba;  they  Isolated  each  other. 
The  United  States  didn't  Isolate  Red  China 
from  Algeria,  or  from  Yugoslavia,  or  from 
the  African  nations  which  have  expeUed 
Peking's  diplomats.  China  isolated  herself 
by  her  own  actions.  It  Isn't  the  United 
States  which  is  blocking  an  exchange  of 
American  tind  Chinese  newsmen.  We  have 
been  trying  to  bring  this  about  for  years. 
Red  China  blocks  It. 

Would  Peking  accept  an  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors with  the  United  States?  There 
la  every  evidence  that  It  would  not,  except 
on  Its  own  terms.  For  exanxple.  Peking 
forced  General  de  Gaulle  to  withdraw  the 
French  Ambassador  from  Formosa  before  It 
would  accept  recognition  from  France.  Is 
the  United  States  to  allow  Pekldg  to  decide 
the  countries  with  which  we  are  to  have 
diplomatic  relations? 

tTNACCEPTABLX    COKDmONS 

Does  Peking  want  to  Join  the  U.N.?  We 
don't  know  and  It  seems  to  me  the  U.N, 
should  find  out.  8o  far  Red  China  has  laid 
down  wholly  unacceptable  conditions:  For- 
mosa must  be  expelled;  the  1950  U.N.  reso- 
lution citing  Red  Chlr.a  as  an  aggressor  In 
the  Korean  war  must  be  rescinded  and  the 
United  States  named  the  aggressor  Instead; 
t*»e  •imperialist  nations"  and  their  "pup- 
pets" should  be  removed  from  the  UJJ. 

If  a  two-thirds  majority  wants  Red  China 
In.  why  shouldn't  they  make  It  quite  clear 
that  nobody  Is  going  to  be  expelled  and  on 
that  premise  Invite  Peking  to  take  a  seat? 
Such  a  course  will,  at  least,  show  whether 
"w  UN.  is  keeping  Red  China  out  or  whether 
ned  China  Is  keeping  itself  out. 
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Peking's  self -Isolation  doesn't  mean  ttiat 
we  should  not  try  to  brlixg  It  into  wider 
contact.  It  does  mean  that  it  wUl  take 
a  long  time  to  do  It,  almost  certainly  Into 
the  next  generation  of  Chinese  Communist 
leaders.  Like  Stalin's  Russia,  Red  China 
apparently  needs  to  plctiire  the  United  States 
as  a  big  enemy  In  order  to  Justify  the  mas- 
sive repressions  of  the  Mao  regime.  A  U.S. 
policy  of  containment  and  contact  makes 
sense. 


MORE  BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 2  weeks  ago  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  resumed  Its  hearings  on  inva- 
sion of  privacy.  We  took  testimony  on 
a  number  of  problems,  ranging  from  gov- 
ernmental invasions  of  privacy  to  Indus- 
trial espionage  In  the  drug  Industry. 
Apparently,  our  subcommittee  was  not 
the  only  one  concerned  with  this  serious 
problem.  My  good  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  Ribicoff  took  testimony  from 
Mr.  Ralph  Nader  on  the  activities  of 
General  Motors.  And  even  the  State 
Department  was  involved  in  tracking 
down  American  citizens  as  they  traveled 
abroad. 

Max  Lemer  has  written  a  most  inform- 
ative article  on  this  subject.  His 
opening  sentence  expresses  my  feelings, 
when  he  says:  "Snoopers,  snoopers, 
everywhere."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
article  by  Mr.  Lemer  which  t^peared  in 
the  Evening  Star  on  Tuesday,  March  29, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Path  Towako  a  Dobsizb  Statk 
(By  Max  Lemer) 

Snoopers,  snoopers,  everywhere.  Doubt- 
less it  Is  sheer  coincidence  that  three  major 
cases  of  snooping,  in  tlu-ee  widely  different 
fields,  should  have  hit  the  headlines  at  the 
same  time.  But  In  the  America  of  1966 
rather  than  of  1984  the  effect  is  too  eerily 
big  brotherlsh  to  be  shrugged  off. 

All  three  have  broken  here  in  Wasliington. 
One  was  a  case  of  Industrial  espionage  and 
involved  the  highly  artificial  price  structure 
of  the  drug  Industry.  The  head  of  a  firm 
of  industrial  sleuths,  working  for  a  drug 
manufacturer,  told  a  senatorial  subcom- 
mittee that  he  had  planted  a  spy  in  a 
wholesale  drug  company  to  discover  whether 
he  was  cutting  bis  prices  to  retailers. 

The  second  was  an  sulmlsslon  by  the  head 
of  General  Motors,  before  another  Senate 
committee,  that  this  giant  company  had 
spied  upon  a  young  Washington  lawyer  who 
had  written  a  book  that  is  highly  critical  of 
cars  as  containers  for  human  beings,  and 
which  attacks  them  as  death  traps. 

Third  was  the  disclosure  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  FBI,  the  State  Department  had 
asked  the  embassies  in  Paris  and  Moscow  to 
place  a  Harvard  professor  of  history  under 
surveillance. 

I  am  sure  that  somewhere  in  each  case 
somebody  thought  he  was  doing  the  right 
thing.  I  am  also  sure  that  these  are  not  iso- 
lated cases.  Industrial  espionage  is  vrtde- 
spread:  massive  auto  corporations,  with  a  big 
investment  in  current  models,  are  tempted 
to  protect  their  Investment  by  less  than  open 
methods;  the  State  Department  now  tells  us 
that  it  iB  a  common  practice,  and  Uiat  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  Americans  have 
been  treated  with  this  extra  attention. 


Shades  of  Adam  Smith,  who  saw  the  eys- 
tem  of  business  competition  as  "nature's 
simple  plan."  Shades  of  Jefferson,  who  was 
convinced  that  the  crucial  value  In  the  young 
American  republic  was  the  Jealotu  safeguard- 
ing of  the  right  of  criticism.  Shades  of  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  who  spoke  of  the  "dirty  business 
of  wiretapping'"  and  had  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  honor  and  openness  that  gave  him  a 
healthy  dislike  for  snooping  in  every  form. 
The  fact  that  these  things  are  done  com- 
monly and  on  a  big  scale  does  not  make 
them  more  attractive  but  less. 

Of  the  three  cases  I  find  the  sleuthing  of 
Americans  by  U.S.  embassies  abroad  the  most 
disquieting.  The  target  was  H.  Stuart 
Hughes,  a  teacher  and  scholar  of  distinction, 
who  has  taken  some  naive  political  poaltlons 
In  the  past  but  probably  not  any  more  so 
than  many  other  American  Intellectuals. 
One  doesn't  have  to  agree  with  Hughes  In 
order  to  believe  tliat  his  political  positions 
are  no  Justification  for  shadowing  him  when 
he  goes  on  a  research  assignment  to  Europe. 

It  appeared  at  first  that  the  passport  divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  had  issued  the 
surveillance  order  on  its  own,  without  a  re- 
quest from  any  agency.  Then  it  turned  out 
that  the  FBI  had  sent  through  a  request. 
Perhaps  It's  more  consoling  for  the  shadowed 
person  to  know  (If  he  ever  discovers  It)  that 
the  surveillance  of  blm  is  pursuant  to  a 
request  from  a  Government  agency,  and  that 
everything  has  been  done  in  proper  form. 
But  bureaucratic  order  doesn't  help  much  if 
the  principle  itself  is  a  highly  doubtful  one. 

While  saying  that  it  has  been  common 
practice  for  years  to  shadow  Americans 
abroad,  the  State  Department  was  unable 
to  cite  the  legal  authority  under  which  it  Is 
done.  I  suppose  the  answer  is  that  it  is 
not  a  legal  but  a  practical  problem.  At  a 
time  of  war,  whether  cold  or  hot.  there  are 
agencies  whose  tasks  It  is  to  guard  U.S. 
security.  They  keep  a  watch  over  certain 
men  within  U.S.  Jurisdiction,  and  when  they 
go  abroad  the  vigil  presumably  continues. 

There  may  be  no  real  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  FBI  and  similar  agencies  would 
feel  crippled  if  they  could  not  ask  for  sur- 
veillance of  people  they  suspect.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  there  is  no  way  for  the  rest 
of  us — the  Nation  as  a  whole — to  form  any 
Judgment  of  how  responsibly  or  irrespon- 
sibly those  suspicions  have  arisen,  how 
and  why  a  particular  man  Is  chosen  for 
shadowing,  by  whom  and  on  what  grounds 
the  decision  to  make  the  request  is  reached, 
and  what  use  is  made  of  the  harvest  of  infor- 
mation  that  Is  gathered  about  the  suspect. 

Can  we  not,  with  all  our  vatinted  intel- 
lectual resources,  contrive  some  way  by 
which  the  security  of  the  Nation  will  be 
tolerably  guarded  whUe  retaining  one  of  the 
prime  values  of  our  society : 

The  right  of  a  person  to  live  his  life,  well 
or  ill,  without  benefit  of  the  snoopers? 


INTEREST  IS  BUILDING  IN  CREA- 
TIVE FEDERALISM  AND  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  interest  of  the  Nation's  press  in 
the  development  of  a  creative  federalism 
to  help  State  and  local  governments  bet- 
ter meet  public  needs  Is  both  salutary 
and  significant.  This  Interest,  of  course. 
is  height<?ned  by  President  Johnson's 
particular  concern  with  modernizing  our 
Federal  system  to  bring  State  and  local 
governments  Into  a  closer  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Establishment.  A  very 
well -written  and  thoughtful  article  by 
■William  Chapman  appeared  last  Sunday 
in  the  Outlook  section  of  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "The  States  as  Partners." 
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It   highlights  som^  of  the  thinking  of 
Presldertiai    assistants.    State    leaders. 
and  others  on  this  Important  subject. 
I    ask    unanimous   consent   that   Mr. 

Chapman  s    article    be    printed    In    the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoeo, 
as  follows 

Tut  3TATES  KS  PMTT^-rRS  T  B  J  W*ifT8  THXM 
To  COoPTRA-nc  'A  -^>i  rtr»»K4.  GOWLNMrNT 
BUT  Nc/T  *d  LiTTLI  BaoTHEitS 

'  B7  WUllam  Chapman ) 

In  city  balls  and  Stat«  capltols.  eara  are 
cocked  apprehensively  toward  the  White 
H  us*  tht-*^  days  for  answer  to  a  widely  dls- 
c'j..^Be-ri  -;  .ps*.  >n:  "What  Is  creative  federalism 
ail  aoout^  ' 

It  u  1  common  but  enigmatic  phrase  that 
Preaidvnt  Johnson  has  employed  for  nearly 
3  sf^ra  in  ^>«echea  and  mwwwgw  tovichlng 
on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
Tj  interested  visitors,  the  F>realdent  has 
spoken  of  It  in  stirring  terms,  declaring.  "It 
mearis  we've  got  to  get  this  country  ready 
roT  the  year  3000   ■ 

IT.?  quests  usually  go  away  as  uncertain 
iLS  when  they  entered. 

More  positive  guidance  Is  expected  this 
spr'.ng  when  Mr  Johnson  is  to  deliver  a 
special  me«sAj?»  n  the  Issue  and  appoint  a 
study  Cl•>^n.^il•■p»  to  spend  3  or  3  years  sur- 
v-y.ng  the  br  >ad  fields  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tion.? P-.r  the  preeent.  White  House  aids 
a:,  i  ir',d-r-er.ie:  •  hsprvers  offer  only  some 
'Sue-fi  -1.1  '.'  *■^.  1'  •:'.-•;  think  the  President  Is 
thinXir.i^       rr."  r    Jescrtptlon   goes  like  this: 

The  Federa:  r,  vemment  Is  bound  to  grow 
lari^er  and  n.  r-  powerful  as  States,  cities, 
a:.d  t<3Whs  ■  ;-•;  :  ward  It  for  help  In  provld- 
ini?  everytni.-.i?  r.-om  sewers  to  Jet  airports. 

Wa.ih!ngtJjn  will  provide  money  and  set 
standards  t.j  serve  these  needs,  but  It  should 
r.  >t  attempt  to  control  every  step  In  the 
pi-ocess  lea%-tng  nothing  to  local  Imagination 
or  Initiative 

Tet  the  StaUM  and  localities  are  poorly 
orgaxilxed  to  do  their  part,  and  the  existing 
systems  for  sharing  Federal  revenues  are  un- 
wieldy and  outdated 

It  18  the  task  of  creative  federalism  to  fos- 
ter new  Institutions  at  the  grassroots  level 
»nd  develop  new  Oscal  arrangements  so  that 
State  and  local  governments  can  become  true 
partners  with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
not  merely  little  brothers. 

WaTTH  POLLUTTOK  an  CXAl<rt.S 

One  Presidential  aid.  aware  that  this  ex- 
planation Is  a  bit  fu2zy.  cites  the  adminis- 
tration's water  pollution  bill  as  an  example 
of  thingu  to  come.  A  single  State  cannot 
clean  a  river.  A  regional  agency  with  Juris- 
diction along  the  river's  entire  course  Is 
necessary.  Therefore,  the  bill  withholds 
funds  from  any  State  whose  Governor  has 
not  pr(»nlMd  to  Join  an  interstate  body  hav- 
ing power  to  force  compliance  on  those  who 
can  control  sources  of  pollution. 

•'We  are  saying.  'You  put  together  an 
organization  of  counties,  cities,  towtui.  and 
States  and  well  give  you  the  money  to  clean 
your  river  explains  the  White  House  aaslst- 
ar.t 

An  example  o(  ne*  revenue-sharing  ideas 
is  found  In  the  administration's  recent  pro- 
poaal  for  rebuilding  urban  hospitals.  Previ- 
ous Federal  assl.'stance  has  been  funneled  to 
the  States  through  Hill-Burton  grants  and 
loans  It  has  gnne  primarily  for  construc- 
tion of  new  hc^spitals  under  a  formula  that 
guaranteed  help  foe  rural  States  with  low 
per  capita  incomes 

But  It  did  little  for  the  larger  cities,  where 
most  of  the  Nation's  obsolescent  hospitals 
are  located  s-,  early  la  March  the  President 
•ldestepf>ed  the  Hill -Burton  program  with 
a  new  grant-and-lr>an  plan  geared  speclfl- 
cally  for  old  hospitau  that  need  new  equip- 


ment or  a  general  rebuilding.  It  Is  tailor- 
made  for  big  cities  and  it  Is  generous  in 
financial  terms,  even  by  the  standards  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 


a  TMMtn  sncBOUZSD 

The  break  with  tradition  in  aiding  hos- 
pitals symbolizes  a  trend  In  several  other 
Great  Society  programs  proposed  or  enacted 
in  the  last  16  months.  The  drift  is  away 
from  across-the-board  grants-in-aid  and  to- 
ward programs  that  are  directed,  through 
Federal  standards,  straight  to  points  of  great- 
est need. 

Elaborate  and  specific  guidelines  bind  the 
antlpoverty  program,  demonstration  projects 
in  cities,  and  educational  funds  for  children 
of  low-income  families.  Even  the  school 
milk  and  lunch  programs,  Mr.  Johnson  sug- 
gests, should  go  only  to  those  children  who 
need  them,  not  to  every  child  that  enters  a 
schoolhouse  door. 

The  shift  to  tighter  Federal  restrictions 
means  less  authority  for  Governors.  States 
participate  in  the  new  programs  primarily 
In  conjunction  with  other  States  through 
such  associations  as  the  Appalachla  Commis- 
sion or  the  proposed  regional  river  commis- 
sions. The  Governor  who  had  wide  latitude 
in  detemUning  where  an  Interstate  highway 
went  in  the  19S0's  will  have  no  such  author- 
ity in  a  clean  river  project  of  the  1960's. 

The  confusion  and  disagreement  over 
trends  In  federalism  are  nowhere  better  re- 
vealed than  in  the  cities  demonstration  pro- 
gram. A  key  figure  in  this  plan  for  rebuild- 
ing central  cities  Is  the  Federal  coordinator, 
the  man  who  would  be  assigned  to  pull  to- 
gether Government  programs  at  the  block 
level. 

His  role  is  viewed  by  administration  de- 
signers as  one  of  creating  more  initiative, 
dynamism,  said  variety  in  local  development 
plans.  But  local  officials  are  wary  of  poten- 
tial czardotn. 

"Already,  proposed  coordinators  of  Wash- 
ington's handouts  to  metropolitan  areas  axe 
being  bailed  as  Federal  'mayors.'  "  charges 
tilchlgan  Gov.  George  Romney,  who  has  de- 
scribed a  "new  centralism"  in  which  power 
flows  to  Washington  as  Federal  money  comes 
to  the  localities. 

Aware  of  this  trend,  such  Governors  as 
John  Connally,  of  Texas,  and  William  W. 
Scranton.  of  Pennsylvania,  far  apart  in  dis- 
tance and  political  philosophy,  have  voiced 
identical  complaints:  that  they  are  not  given 
a  loud  enough  voice  in  the  development  or 
operation  of  Federal  programs. 

Connally  has  traveled  to  Washington  to 
keep  his  hand  In  the  Camp  Gary  Job  Corps. 
Scranton  complained  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment keeps  talking  about  cooperation 
without  seriously  seeking  State  advice. 

Many  share  California  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown's  lament  that  "while  an  Increasing 
number  of  government  services  are  adminis- 
tered under  Joint  State  and  Federal  auspices, 
the  Governor  Is  brought  into  the  policy- 
making discussions  •  •  •  only  infrequently. 
Informally,  and  haphazardly." 

Nrw  iNB'rrrunoNs  nxzdks 
A  key  element  entering  into  any  dlsciisslon 
of  creative  federalism  is  the  need  for 
new  institutions,  and  White  House  offi- 
cials si>eak  of  both  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions. In  the  public  sector,  examples  are 
obvious:  the  river  commissions,  metropoli- 
tan planning  organl2uitlons  encouraged  by 
the  carrot  of  financial  aid  and  the  niral 
development  districts  proposed  to  do  what 
separate  country  towns  cannot. 

Applying  creative  federalism  to  the  private 
sector  Is  more  difficult.  Officials  speak  of 
drawing  universities  into  cooperative  re- 
search centers  with  the  magnet  of  Washing- 
ton money.  Or  they  talk  of  semlpubllc  cor- 
porations formed  to  do  what  private  business 
alone  cannot  afford. 

One  test  of  the  new  approach,  they  say,  is 
coming  soon  In  the  development  of  a  proto- 


type of  the  supersonic  transport  aircraft, 
Private  Industry  alone  cannot  foot  the  bill, 
sometimes  put  at  (SO  ibllllon,  for  an  SST 
program  running  from  Initial  research 
through  the  first  generation  of  200  planes 

But  the  Government  wants  to  avoid  a  per- 
manent subsidy  of  the  sort  that  threatens 
to  engulf  It  in  connection  with  the  maritime 
industry.  Federal  officials  now  are  trying  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  with  manufac- 
turers before  entering  the  prototype  stage 
next  year. 

"We  are  looking  for  some  arrangement  In 
which  we  can  give  thesn  the  money  to  get 
over  the  hump,  help  them  with  information 
and  then  get  some  of  our  money  back."  one 
official  said. 

Such  Innovations  in  either  the  private  or 
public  sector  would  be  critically  reviewed  in 
Congress,  which  Is  normally  skeptical  of  fun- 
damental changes.  But  there  is  evidence  of 
growing  concern. 

Senator  Edmund  8.  MtrsKix.  Democrat,  of 
Maine,  citing  the  critical  absence  of  coordi- 
nation In  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  the  locsl 
governments"  shortage  of  skilled  planners  and 
managers,  Is  on  record  in  behalf  of  two  fun- 
damental reorganizations.  He  wants  a  Na- 
tional Council  for  Intergovernmental  Affalri 
established  in  the  White  House  and  exten- 
sive Federal  help  in  training  local  jjersonnel 

What  creative  federalism  really  means  Is 
still  anybody's  guess.  Mr.  Johnson  appar- 
ently is  not  sure  himself,  for  in  his  state  of 
the  tTnion  address  he  announced  that  "a  com- 
mission of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  men  of  public  affairs"  would  be  created 
to  "develop""  the  new  concept. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
President  expects  It  to  be  a  major  contribu- 
tion of  bis  years  in  the  White  House. 


OROWINa  DISSIDENCK  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
face  of  the  endemic  political  division  and 
deterioration  In  South  Vietnam,  I  would 
like  to  bring  (two  Items  which  recently 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Last  Sun- 
day James  Reston  wrote  on  the  '"Myths 
and  Realities  In  Saigon."  He  empha- 
sized that  an  effective  war  against  the 
Vietcong  depends  upon  a  cohesive  Saigon 
government  which  does  not  now  exist.  He 
feels  the  recent  demonstrations  at  least 
have  exposed  the  reality.  In  an  editorial 
the  next  day  the  Times  said  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky's  effort  to  smash  opposition  In 
Danan«.  and  thereby  possibly  precipitate 
another  civil  war,  is  the  application  of 
military  power  to  what  is  basically  a  po- 
litical problem.  Because  of  this,  "a 
change  in  government  In  Saigon  la 
clearly  going  to  be  necessary."' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
Items  by  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From   the  New  Tork  "Times,  Apr.  3.   196«I 

WashtnotoK:    Mtths  and  RxALrnxs  in 

Baioon 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washimoton,  April  2. — The  latest  political 
agitation  Ux  South  Vietnam,  with  Its  under- 
tones of  rebelUoa  and  antl-Amerlcanlsm, 
gives  the  Impression  of  a  new  and  particu- 
larly  vicious   crisis,   but   this  Is  misleading. 

It  may  be  a  crisis — though  It  can  undoubt- 
edly be  handled — and  it  Is  vicious,  but  It  Is 
certainly  not  new.  The  demonstrations  of 
the  Buddhists  and  the  students  against  the 
Washington  and  Saigon  Governments  are  not 
transforming  the  situation  but  only  exposing 
it.    They  are  not  changing  the  political  fun- 


damentals, but  merely  reminding  us  of  what 
they  are. 

TRX  ancxent  psoBueu 

The  nub  of  the  American  problem  from 
the  beginning  of  this  lulventure  was  the 
fragility  of  the  political  base  from  which  we 
choee  to  operate.  The  present  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment is  a  coalition  of  mllltar7  warloads. 

The  Prime  Minister  in  Saigon,  General  Ky, 
never  really  had  control  over  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  commander  in  the  Ist  Corps 
area.  General  Thi,  whose  dotnaln  bordered 
on  North  Vietnam. 

The  present  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  Gener  .1  Ky,  tried  to 
prove  that  he  had  control  over  the  whole 
country.  President  Johnson  summoned  him 
to  a  dramatic  conference  in  Honolulu.  He 
outllnec'  a  very  sensible  program  of  social  and 
agrarian  reform  for  South  Vietnam  with 
which  General  Ky  agree*.  President  John- 
son treated  General  Ky  as  the  leader  of  all 
of  South  Vietnam,  knowing  this  was  not  true 
but  hoping  he  could  make  It  true  if  he  said 
»o,  but  It  didnt  work. 

It  Is  too  bad.  There  should  be  social  re- 
form and  there  should  be  a  powerful  central 
government  in  Saigon  that  could  bring  it 
about,  but  there  isn't.  General  Ky  tried  to 
prove  that  there  weis.  Inspired  by  all  the 
publicity  and  flattery  of  Honolulu  and  aU 
of  the  Jobnson-Ky  photographs,  he  tried  to 
eliminate  his  rival  in  the  1st  Corps  area. 
General  Thl,  and  the  trouble  started. 

BUDDHISTS  AND  STUDSlTrS 

The  Buddhists  and  the  students  took  to 
the  streets  in  support  of  their  deposed  local 
leaders.  The  protests  spread  from  Da  Nang  in 
the  1st  Corps  area  to  Saigon.  The  U.S.  Con- 
sul in  Da  Nang,  Samuel  B.  Thomsen,  had  to 
urge  Americans,  including  the  50,000  U.S. 
soldiers  In  Da  Nang.  to  keep  off  the  streets, 
and  even  American  officials  and  Congressmen 
were  advised  to  cancel  their  proposed  trips 
to  Saigon. 

All  this  proves  Is  that  the  political  sittia- 
tton  Is  luchanged,  and  that  the  propaganda 
of  Honolulu  has  not  prevailed  over  the  power 
and  tradition  of  Saigon.  There  is  no  cohe- 
sive national  spirit  in  that  nation  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no  nation. 

It  is  still  a  tangle  of  competing  Individuals, 
regions,  religions,  and  sects,  dominated  by  a 
group  of  military  warlorda,  representing  dif- 
ferent regions,  an  army  without  a  country, 
presiding  over  a  people  who  have  been  torn 
apart  by  war  and  dominated  and  exploited 
by  Saigon  for  generations. 

TRX  AMERICAN  DILEMMA 

No  doubt  American  power  wUl  be  able  to 
sustain  the  central  government  of  General 
Ky  in  the  present  crisis,  but  the  more  power 
we  use,  the  more  American  domination  will 
be  resented.  This  Is  the  dilemma.  It  has 
been  there  from  the  »>eglnnlng  and  the  latest 
political  struggle  has  merely  brought  the 
facts  to  the  surface. 

The  basis  of  American  intervention  In  the 
beginning — and  even  of  the  official  American 
thesis  now — is  that  we  are  in  Saigon  to  sup- 
port a  ""government"  and  a  "nation"  against 
external  aggression,  which  that  Government 
and  nation  must  win  or  lose  primarily  by 
themselves,  but  there  Is  no  Saigon  Govern- 
ment that  can  govern,  and  no  South  Viet- 
namese "nation"  in  our  understanding  of 
the  word. 

ENDS    AND    MEANS 

Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on,  unaffected  so 
w  by  the  political  turmoil,  but  there  Is  a 
basic  problem  still  tinresolved.  Washington 
J»  stui  counting  on  a  cobeslve  Saigon 
Government  that  does  not  exist.  It  cannot 
count  on  effective  political  or  mllltery  action 
oy  the  South  Vietnamese  and  it  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  produce  the  political  and  military 
manpower  to  take  their  place. 

In  short,  the  admlnlstratlcm  in  Washing- 
ton has  not  adjusted  to  the  facts.     It  has 


not  brotight  Its  ends  and  its  means  Into  line, 
It  has  accepted  the  ends  of  the  "hawks" — 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces — but  not 
the  means,  and  it  has  accepted  the  ends  of 
the  "doves" — a  negotiated  compromise — but 
not  their  means,  negotiation  with  the  Viet- 
cong who  are  doing  most  of  the  enemy  fight- 
ing. 

So  Washington  is  in  trouble.  It  Is  relying 
on  mytlis  and  the  only  consolation  of  the 
present  political  demonstrations  is  that  they 
are  at  least  exposing  the  reality. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,  1966] 
Vietnam:    War   Within   War 

Premier  Ky's  threat  to  smash  dlssldence  In 
Danang  and  Hue  by  flying  in  troops  from 
Saigon  raises  the  danger  of  military  clashes 
with  local  forces  that  could  precipitate  a 
second  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
the  application  of  military  force  to  what  Is 
essentially  a  political  problem.  And  the  use 
of  American  planes  and  weapons  for  "ihls 
purpose — despite  the  claim  that  American 
troops  will  not  be  requested — makes  it  vital 
that  Washington  call  a  halt  to  this  dan- 
gerous adventure. 

A  change  of  government  in  Saigon  is 
clearly  going  to  be  necessary.  The  question 
Is  not  if.  but  when — and  how — a  representa- 
tive civilian  regime  can  be  established.  Al- 
though be  has  only  been  In  office  7  months. 
Premier  Ky  already  has  overstayed  by  S 
months  the  time  predicted  for  him  by  former 
Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor. 

President  Johnson's  Honolulu  embrace 
who  obscured  the  Conference's  real  pur- 
pose— to  generate  a  new  program  of  social  re- 
form— weakened  rather  than  strengthened 
Premier  Ky's  position  and  made  recourse  to 
antl-Amerlcanlsm  a  logical  move  for  his  po- 
litical competitors.  An  attempt  to  perpetu- 
ate Premier  Ky  In  his  post  to  save  face  f(» 
Mr.  Johnson  would  only  tar  him  further  as 
an  American  puppet. 

A  new  political  balance  has  to  be  struck 
in  Saigon.  What  is  most  Important  Is  not 
Its  exact  nature  but  that  a  new  balance  of 
political  forces  should  emerge — and  that  It 
emerge  in  as  orderly  a  fashion  as  possible. 
The  crisis  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  a  popu- 
lar upheaval  calling  for  panic  moves;  nor  has 
the  Vietcong  taken  over  Danang  and  Hue. 
What  was  In  progress,  until  this  past  week- 
end, was  essentially  a  Cabinet  crisis,  accel- 
erated by  the  dismissal  from  the  military 
directorate  of  Its  most  powerful  member, 
the  northern  commander.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Chanh  Thl.  The  street  demonstrations, 
even  if  somewhat  infiltrated  by  Vietcong 
agents,  were  traditional  maneuvers  by  or- 
ganized factions  seeking  to  influence  the 
outcome.  The  flrst  need  Is  not  to  "restore" 
Saigon's  control  of  South  Vietnam's  north- 
ern provinces — a  control  It  has  not  been  able 
to  exercise  for  many  weeks — but  to  come  to 
terms    with    the   political   problems. 

This,  Premier  Ky  now  promises  to  do  by 
calling  a  national  political  congress  of  all 
factions  to  select  a  constituent  assembly. 
The  makeup  of  the  constituent  assembly  is 
the  critical  issue  between  the  Saigon  direc- 
torate and  the  militant  Buddhist  faction  led 
by  the  Hue  monk,  "Thlch  Trl  Quang,  whose 
stronghold  Is  also  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Trl  Quang  Insists  that  the  new  constituent 
assembly  be  drawn  entirely  from  local  and 
provincial  councils  to  which  last  year's  elec- 
tions returned  predominantly  Buddhist 
elements. 

It  is  a  mark  of  Premier  Ky's  political  In- 
eptitude that  the  formation  of  this  assembly, 
planned  last  year  and  promised  for  February 
at  Honolulu,  was  npt  completed  before  the 
dismissal  of  General  "Thi — and  that  General 
Thl  then  was  i>ermitted  to  return  to  Hue. 
The  crisis  Illustrates  again  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  is  becoming  Sai- 
gon's prisoner.  The  American  Embassy  was 
not  consulted  or  even  lnfc»ined  of  General 


Thl's  dismissal  until  the  military  directorate 
bad  taken  Its  fatal  decision. 

Premier  Ky"s  decision  to  send  troops  to 
Danang  appears  also  to  have  been  taken 
without  consultation.  Before  the  situation 
gets  further  out  of  hand,  the  strongest  In- 
fluence must  be  exerted  to  resolve  the  Saigon 
struggle  by  political  means. 


YOUTHFUL  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Farmers  Union  in  Oklahoma 
sponsors  a  Washington  trip  for  Its  mem- 
bers and  for  youth  winners  of  an  essay 
contest  in  the  State.  Always,  the  group 
is  an  interesting  one  and  I  enjoy  visiting 
with  its  members. 

One  of  the  winning  essays  this  year 
was  by  Steve  Powell,  of  Altus,  Okla., 
who  discussed  how  4-H  Clubs  promote 
community  liN'ing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 
A  second  essay  by  Kirk  Castleberry,  Nln- 
nekah,  Okla.,  stresses  the  benefits  for 
farming  as  a  good  way  of  life  provided 
by  the  Farmers  Union  and  by  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  for  Its  Inclusion  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How    Mr    OaCANIZATION    PaOMO'TXS 

Communttt  Livino 
(By  Steve  Powell,  Altus.  Okla.) 

I  am  15  years  old  and  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  a  community  is.  What  a  com- 
munity means  to  me  might  be  something 
entirely  different  than  to  you.  Webster 
doesn't  define  It  as  to  size,  but  says  it  is  a 
group  of  people  having  common  organiza- 
tion or  Interest.  So.  if  this  U  true,  all  of 
Oklahoma  could  be  considered  a  community, 
but  whether  it  be  all  of  Oklahoma,  western 
Oklahoma,  Jackson  County,  or  a  small  com- 
munity in  Jackson  County,  my  organiza- 
tion— the  4-H  Club — it  is  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple wherever  4-H  Clubs  are  found.  It  is 
Its  purpose  to  first  develop  the  person. 
While  the  person  is  being  developed,  we  do 
like  my  grandmother  does  when  she  Is  bak- 
ing a  cake.  We  throw  In  a  pinch  of  incen- 
tive, a  dash  of  leadership,  and  a  large  help- 
ing of  citizenship.  Placed  in  the  oven  of 
community  life  to  grow  for  a  few  years,  soon 
we  are  "done"  enough  to  take  our  place  as 
responsible  citizens  in  our  communities. 
While  we  4-H  members  are  still  cooking,  we 
are  definitely  making  a  contribution  to  com- 
munity living.  We  represent  free  enterprise 
in  miniature.  We  voluntarily  Joined  our 
community  4-H  Club.  No  one  forced  me  to 
Join  or  dictated  which  club  I  should  Join. 
I  voluntarily  selected  my  own  projects. 
The  success  of  4-H  Club  projects  depends 
upon  the  time  and  energy  that  each  member 
puts  into  them.  Upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  our  projects,  we  usually  receive 
some  kind  of  award  as  the  fruits  of  our 
labor.  This  is  true  of  any  community.  It 
Is  no  better  than  the  {>eople  who  live  there 
and  no  community  progresses  unless  much 
effort  and  leadership  is  put  forth.  The 
awards  I  receive  are  mine  and  mine  alone. 
I  do  not  have  to  share  them  with  those 
who  have  been  lazy  and  less  diUgent.  With 
this  kind  of  training,  the  community  we 
live  In  will  be  in  a  position  to  go  forward  and 
be  a  better  place  to  live  as  a  result  of  my 
organization,  the  4-H  Clubs. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  conunents  older 
people  make,  but  mostly  I  am  disturbed 
about  uninformed  people,  some  of  them  pro- 
fessional peddlers  of  gloom  and  doom,  who 
shout  to  the  housetops  the  American  family 
farm  and  rural  communities  are  being  wiped 
out.     I  am  disturbed  to  hear  some  of  them 
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dfficrMte  American  farming  a»  ortr  gr««t«8t 
pr  jDiem  And  I  hear  80<n«  of  th<»(w  same 
people  caution  iie  young  peop<«  w  -^av  awHy 
from  or  fet  xit  of  farming — that  ; '- s  not 
ii  ifood  !lfe  that  its  t-oo  rtRltv  Por  vfam  ih« 
Farmers  Union  haji  promoted  »nd  encnurairecl 
family  farms  Ai!  ff  ii«  wi:;  a<re^  tr.at  » 
fiinni'.y  farm  U-kI^v  I«  m'lc".  !ars<»r  man  a  fam- 
ily farm  wa«  20  year"  i^-  ..it  our  com- 
munities do  n^t  ha''"  \\e  ^rir:;e  boundary 
line  tJiey  had  20  years  ago.  but  ••  w«  4-H 
members  view  this  si'iatlon  this  U  a  sign  of 
the  tlmee  it  denotes  pr.j«TP8s  i^nd  we  want 
to  be  a  reai  p>art  of  tills  progrejia  of  th» 
changing  time  CXir  ♦- H  Club*  hAV«  gWkTMl 
their  programs  and  projects  to  th«  changing 
time  jusx.  aa  i-he  Farmers  Union  baa  bad  to 
do  too  L£:  .is  further  compare  the  objec- 
tives and  go&Ia  of  our  two  organlsatlona. 
Farmers  Union  me&na  many  thlngi  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  mm.  women,  and 
young  people.  Rut  each  and  eyery  activity, 
whether  or,  the  local  or  national  level,  baa  a 
single  purpuee  The  single  purpoa*  of  Farm- 
ers Union  or  the  4-H  Clubs  la  a  atrong 
family  relatlonahlp.  In  a  strong  agricultural 
comm'ini-y  in  a  strong  America.  It  all 
comes  back  to  the  family,  the  moat  Impor- 
tant unit  in  Farmers  Union,  also  the  mo«t 
important  to  i-H  Club  work. 

Strength  for  your  organisation  or  my  4-H 
Cub  comes  through  knowledge.  That  la 
why  year  Educational  Department  of  the 
Farmers  Calon  la  so  Important  to  your  over- 
all program  irjl  this  Is  why  4-H  Clubs  were 
first  starte^S^p  '-ir.-.a  la  why  they  art  stronger 
today  In  every  community  than  ever  before. 
Aj^.d  every  membt^r  f  the  family  is  lmf>or- 
tant  to  your  organi /  .-. on.  Our  4-H  Clubs 
members  tjeie-  ?  -r.a-  n,  is  not  guns,  mtaalles, 
and  atomi.:  p^  *->:  i.one  that  keep  our  great 
country  str^r^g  ui.d  free.  We  believe  that 
locai  people  and  local  communities  that  are 
Interested  In  local  affairs  contribute  more 
to  a  strong  economy,  a  better  way  of  life, 
more  opportunity  for  us  young  people  than 
any  other  factor.  I  know  this  Is  all  true: 
for  the  Farmers  Union  of  Jackson  Cotmty 
has  aiid  stin  U  taking  a  real  interest  In  us 
4-H  members  both  with  their  time  and 
money,  f  jr  I  have  been  the  recli>lent  of  their 
efforts 

Ye*,  we  i--»  very  much  alike:  Farmers 
Union  men.;. J  summer  camps.  National  and 
.State  ct:<nver,::c>na.  local  action  and  enter- 
taining meetings.  International  exchange 
programs.  This  la  our  program,  too.  8o 
with  the  same  program.  Farmers  Union  and 
4-H  Cuba  oan  continue  to  hold  hands  and 
move  forward  In  our  communJUes  promoting 
a  better  iiving  for  all  The  spirit  of  our  4-H 
Club  is  refl«:t«d  Ln  the  prayer  of  the  Saint 
fr'xn  Aae,.«i  "May  I  seek  not  so  much  to  be 
s^r.ed    JUS  "-.  «.-ve  others." 

F*km:.s  -,  ''.ooo  WaT  OF  LiTS 

\By    Kirk    GfLatieberry.   Boat*   3.   Nlnnekah. 

Okla.) 

Say  h  IV  ■7r^^]  »»«...  Kathed  In  a  cramped. 
cold  Hided  V-  j  a. u."^  'Tib'  If  you  have.  I 
shall  ha-^e  :itt:e  t'":  ie  convincing  jom  that 
the  m.'ai  ei-otrie  cooperatives  promote  good 

community  !'.v*ng 

Flnrt.  ri  lik^  '.ri  'nXe  yon  on  a  mental  visit 
to  my  grand.'!»*her>  pioneer  Oklahoma  farm. 
H!s  day  began  be*-'re  sunrise  when  he  roee. 
and  biillt  a  fl.'-e  m  the  kitchen  range.  When 
the  wm St  chili  was  ^ne  grandmrither  rose, 
and  cooked  tsreakfact  wb!)e  he  went  to  the 
bam,  and  fed  the  cattle  and  horw*  by  the 
light  of  a  keroeene  'anteri  .\:'r^  brealc'ist. 
grandfather  hameesed  his  team  !»nd  was  la 
the  field  by  innrlBe  He  ~«rr!e  t.-^  i'ln-h  at 
13  and  waa  beu:k  !n  the  Qeld  by  I  wbe^-  h" 
stayed  until  srrindowr 

Grandmother  canned  'he  famny*g  f w;  i-d 
Ironed  with  .lat  troru  heated  on  •^«  s-'vicf 
rang*.  She  washed  on  a  washbo^vri  .i--.,-: 
made  clothes  on  a  treadie  nwu.r.i.i*  •  *,:•  ^ 
light  3f  a  SickerlrAg  ker'>aene  .auip 


Tbelr  only   sources  of   power  war*  their 
animal*  and  tlMlr  muaol**. 
But    a    (Teat    ohaac*    waa    coming.    On 

Mav  11     1935    Pmwldent  Franklin  Boo**vett. 
V  RxF-'it!ve   irder     reat^d  the  Rural  Blactrlo 

\'ir^:r  '  KtriK  '  ion. 

Ahf:  .  nEtraa  pro>vld*<l  funds,  it  hoped 
,.:..^Ui  u  ..  •  ,■  ''"mpanlee  would  use  this  low- 
latereet  n  r  ■  •.>»•  rural  electric  develop- 
ment, but  '.i,ey  thought  It  wouldn't  pay. 
Their  Una*  aorved  80  to  60  cuatomera  per 
mile.  The  rural  ay*t«m  would  average  three. 
So  the  fanner  lived  In  the  "dark  age"  from 
10  to  ao  years  longar. 

Then  the  Farmer*'  Union  which  had 
strongly  supported  the  REA.  suggested  form- 
ing rural  electric  cooperatives.  Farmers  long 
had  been  looking  to  this  organization  for 
leadership  In  (1)  beneficial  farm  legislation; 
(2)  complete  Insurance  coverage:  (8)  oo- 
of)eratlve  cotton  gins,  wheat  elevators,  cream- 
eries, and  gas  stations. 

So.  when  this  trusted  organization  sug- 
gested farmers  borrow  money  from  the  REA 
and  construct  their  own  electric  lines,  they 
listened. 

Bach  of  theee  rural  electric  coopteratlves  la 
a  local.  Independent  enterprl.<)e  whoee  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  furnish  dep>endable,  low- 
coet  electric  service.  Each  Is  owned  and  gov- 
erned by  its  users  through  an  elected  board 
of  directors.  These  directors  hire  a  general 
manager.  He  hires  and  suporvlae*  other  em- 
ployee*. At  the  annual  meeting  th*  cus- 
tomer-ownar*  dlaeua*  and  vote  upon  current 
problems  and  chart  courses  for  the  coming 
year. 

Those  who  accuse  the  RBC's  of  being  so- 
clallstically  owned  and  supported  by  the 
Government  are  uninformed  of  their  true 
nature. 

On  the  farm  more  than  400  uses  of  elec- 
tricity are  known.  It  is  pumping  water  for 
rural  home*  and  atock  tanks.  Electrified 
dairy  famu  produce  more  pure  milk  than 
ever  before.  It  irrigates  fields,  augers  grain, 
runs  hay  elevators,  and  fumlshea  power  for 
all  farm  shop  tools — welders,  solderers.  saws, 
and  drllla. 

ICany  farm  famllle*  are  enjoying  all-elec- 
tric kitchen*  Including  freeaers,  range*,  gar- 
bage dlapoaals,  and  dishwashers.  Clothe*  are 
wa«h*d  and  dried  indoors;  electric  heat  and 
air  ooBdlUoolng  are  being  added  to  farm 
botnaa  e»oh  month. 

Ill*  BBC'*  al*o  provide  many  benefit*  to 
the  local.  State,  and  National  commuoltl**. 
CotnpetlUon  Is  Oklahoma's  greatest  guar- 
antee against  unreasonable  electric  rate* 

Seven  hundred  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  In  Oklahoma  towns  by  REC  customers 
on  appliance*.  Motels,  restauranta.  filling 
stations,  and  drive- in  movies  using  RBC  elec- 
tricity have  added  to  our  State's  economy. 

No  environment  can  b*  more  pleasant  than 
the  farm  community.  Farm  fanxUia*  work 
together  to  understand  and  solve  each  other's 
problenu.  Farm  children  share  the  work 
burden,  contribute  to  the  budget,  and  de- 
velop an  early  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
both. 

Farm  people  have  a  strong  appreciation  of 
nature.  They  experience,  yearly,  the  joys  oC 
s**c1tnB  time,  sprouting  crop*,  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  harvesting.  Farming  Is  a  good 
way  of  Ufa  made  much  better  by  cooperative* 
like  the  rural  electric  and  Farmers  Union. 

And  I  think,  beyond  doubt,  I've  proven  to 
you  the  REC  doe*  promote  good  community 
living. 


rOI.rMNTFTS  UNDER 

r>r.T^^moATiON 

v-  w:i.JLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
•r»r's!dp-:t.  Ic  the  Aprtl  1,  1069,  iMue  of 
t.h<>  wa.shlnctoo  Poet  there  •ppeared  an 
vr  icie  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
V  ;  entitled  "COlumnlstc  Under  Investi- 
gation."' 


During  the  past  several  weeks  these 
writers  have  written  several  articles  out- 
lining questionable  transactions  which 
allegedly  Involve  a  Member  ot  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  that  Senator  has  ofllelaUy 
asked  both  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  to  investi- 
gate all  of  these  charges  and  announce 
their  decision  to  the  public. 

In  fairness  to  the  man  being  charged, 
this  Investigation  shotild  be  conducted 
thoroughly  and  promptly. 

If  the  charges  are  false  the  man  has  a 
right  to  have  his  name  cleared — and  if 
they  are  true  then  the  Ethics  Committee 
should  90  notify  the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  as  this  Investigation  proceeds,  let 
It  be  remembered  that  the  No.  1  Job  la 
to  establish  the  accuracy  or  Inaccuracy 
of  the  charges.  After  this  has  been 
done  it  will  be  time  enough  then  should 
there  be  a  question  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Information  was  obtained. 

I  repeat,  the  question  here  is  not  how 
did  Mr.  Pearson  get  the  Information,  but 
is  it  true  or  false? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLTTMKISTS    UWDE*    iNVSaTTGa'TION 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  ua  the  other 
day  at  the  Justice  Department.  We  were 
called  down  there  by  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katgenbach  and  were  told  we 
were  uikder  criminal  inveetigatlon  on  a 
charge  filed  by  Senator  THoiias  Etooo,  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  of  stealing  documents 
from  his  filee. 

Thla  ralaee  a  very  Important  point.  If  it 
is  a  crime  for  newsmen  to  seek  evidence  doc- 
umenting charge*  of  corruption  against  a 
U3.  Senator,  then  the  pre**  must  give  up 
one  of  Ita  important  functlona  and  Senators 
will  remain  a  aacroeanct  body,  able  to  expose 
others  regarding  deep  freeae*.  mink  coats, 
vicuna  coat*,  and  Bobby  Baker's  conflicts  of 
interest,  but  Unmune  from  exposure  them- 
selve*. 

For  it  is  almost  Imposslbl*  to  prove  In- 
dictable facts  regarding  a  Senator,  or  for  that 
matter  any  cAclal.  without  using  evidence 
obtained  from  the  Inside. 

Furthermore,  using  Inside  evidence  is  one 
of  the  chief  ways  the  FBI  and  meet  law  en- 
forcement agencies  operate. 

It  would  have  been  impooelhle  for  Instance, 
for  the  FBI  to  secure  evidence  on  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  In  the  Lluzzo  murder  case  with- 
out having  an  FBI  agent  Inside  the  dan. 
Almost  every  week  the  FBI  pays  money  for 
inside  information.  So  doe*  Internal  Reve- 
nue. Many  of  the  tax  convictions  in  the 
United  State*  result  from  Inside  Information. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  pro- 
viding remuneration  to  tax  informers;  and 
Congress  appropriates  the  money  for  the  FBI 
to  pay  for  Inside  information. 

Fuauc'a  aicBT  to  know 
As  It  happens,  we  paid  no  money  and  stole 
no  documents.  We  did  talk  to  former  mem- 
bers cA  Oooo's  staS  who  were  motivated  by 
th*  hlghaet  InterMrt.  namely,  th*  public's 
right  to  know  when  a  US.  Senator  deUvert 
speeches  and  performs  chore*  for  a  foreign 
agent;  when  he  deposit*  in  hi*  personal  ac- 
count thousands  of  dollars  contributed  to  bis 
election;  when  be  accept*  valuable*  from 
companie*  he  helped  In  regard  to  Govern- 
ment contracts;  and  whan  h«  charge*  both 
the  taxpayer*  and  private  organizations  U>t 
trip*  he  make*  around  the  country. 


Tlie  Attorney  Oeneral's  investigation  also 
raises  an  Important  point  regarding  sena- 
torial "theft"  or  use  of  unauthorized  docu- 
ments. 

We  asked  Mr,  Katzenbach,  for  Instance, 
whether  he  had  investigated  Senator  John 
Williams,  Republican,  of  Delaware,  as  to 
bow  he  obtained  the  documents  which  he 
publicized  In  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  Obvi- 
ously they  were  obtained  from  Government 
employees  who  believed  in  the  public's  right 
to  know. 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  had  not  in- 
vestigated Senator  Wu-liam*. 

We  also  asked  whether  he  had  investigated 
Senator  Dodd's  possession  or  possible  theft  of 
the  Otepka  papers.  This  was  the  famous 
case  where  Dodd,  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  was 
personally  Involved  with  obtaining  State  De- 
partment files. 

The  State  Department  considered  this 
theft.  For  on  September  23,  1963.  it  charged 
Otto  F.  Otepka.  Chief  of  the  K^ldence  Valua- 
tion Division  of  the  State  Department's  Office 
of  Security,  with  violations  of  13  regulations 
by  giving  confidential  Information  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

CHAMPIONED    THKPT 

On  November  6,  Otepka  was  dismissed, 
later  that  day,  Senator  Dooo  denounced  the 
State  Department,  warning  that  if  Otepka's 
ouster  "Is  permitted  to  stand  It  will  become 
impossible  or  exceedingly  difficult  to  elicit 
any  information  from  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  bears  on  •  •  •  wrong- 
doing by  their  8Ui>eriorB," 

Katzenbach  said  he  had  not  investigated 
DoDD  in  connection  with  the  alleged;. theft  of 
the  Otepka  papers. 

Other  Important  Members  of  Congress  have 
used  documents  obviously  obtained  from  sub 
rosa  Government  sources,  moat  of  these  criti- 
cal of  the  executive  branch — Senators  John 
McClxllan.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  Ed  Lokg, 
Democrat  of  Missouri;  Strom  Thurmond,  Re- 
p  ibllcan  of  South  CaroUna,  and  Representa- 
tive MiKi:  PxiGHAN,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  not  investigated  any  of  them  for  obtain- 
ing Government  documents. 

We  also  asked  whether  instructions  to  in- 
vestigate alleged  theft  In  the  Dodd  case  came 
from  the  White  House.  Our  question  wa* 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  President  and 
Tom  Dodo  have  lieen  extremely  close.  At  the 
Atlantic  City  Democratic  convention  it  was 
widely  reported  at  first  that  Dodd,  not  Hubert 
Hdmphret,  would  get  the  Johnson  nod  for 
Vice  President. 

DooD  had  nominated  Lyndon  Johnson  for 
President  at  the  1960  Los  Angeles  conven- 
tion, Lyndon,  in  turn,  had  intervened  to  put 
DooD  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee ahead  of  Senator  Jo*  Clask.  Demo- 
crat of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  seniority;  and 
twice  had  gone  to  Connecticut  to  i>e  the  star 
attraction  at  Dood's  fundralalng  dinners. 

The  Attorney  General  denied  that  instruc- 
tions to  invesUgate  came  from  the  White 
House, 

That's  the  funny  thing  that  happened  the 
ouier  day  at  the  Justice  Department.  It  will 
«>«  interesting  to  see  what  happens  next. 


B'NAI  B'RITH   WOMEN  SUPPORT 

TRUTH  m  LENDINO 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  encouraged  to  receive  a  reso- 
lution   endorsing    the    truth-in-lendlng 
W^.  8.  2275,  adopted  by  the  executive 
Doard  of  the  Bnai  B  rith  Women  during 
B^n  i  ^°"  Of  March   20  to  22.    1966 
onai  Brith   Women   represent    135,000 
members  throughout  the  United  States 
oinf^  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
oiuuon  transmitted  by  me  by  Mrs.  Ar- 


thur G.  Rosenbluth,  president  of  B'nal 
B'rlth  Women,  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

B'NAI  B'RITH  Women, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Resolution     Regarding    Truth-in-Lendino 
Bill,  S.  2275 

Whereas  payments  on  Installment  and 
mortgage  debt  now  account  for  over  one- 
fifth  of  average  family  income  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  consumers  have  the  right  to 
plain  information  on  what  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  when  they  borrow  money;  and 

Whereas  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Subcommittee  and  other  groups 
have  shown  widespread  concealment  of  high 
interest  charges  on  consumer  credit  through 
misleading  methods  of  stating  financial 
costs;  and 

Whereas  consumers  would  benefit  from 
the  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee;  and 
to  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 


JOHN  W.  GARDNER— A  HAW  AH 
'LOCAL  BOY " 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  has  a  small  claim  on 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare John  W.  Gardner.  This  was 
brought  to  my  attention  recently  In  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  Hawaii's  largest  daily  news- 
paper. 

I  was  most  pleased  and  proud  to  learn 
that  Secretary  Gardner  once  went  to 
school  In  our  beautiful  State  since  he  is 
now  known  as  one  of  the  most  eflfective 
administrators  in  town. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Aspire  to  the  Heights 

You  cant  properly  call  John  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
a  local  boy.  After  all,  he  was  born  in  Cali- 
fornia and  got  his  college  education  there. 
But  he  is  a  graduate  of  Punahou  and  lived 
for  a  while  with  his  grandparents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Adams,  at  Kalakaua  Avenue  and 
Lewers  Road  when  the  Moana  Hotel  was  the 
highest  building  in  Waiklki. 

And  so.  perhaps,  we  do  have  a  "calabash" 
claim  on  the  man  who  has  been  hailed  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  administrators  in  Wash- 
ington, 

The  former  Carnegie  Corp.  president,  a 
Republican,  was  appointed  HEW  Chief  by 
President  Johnson  last  August.  He  has.  to 
quote  Jonathan  Splvak  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "managed  a  greater  mastery  of 
HEW  in  a  few  months  than  Secretaries  An- 
thony Celebrezze  and  Abraham  Ribicoft 
achieved  in  several  years," 

One  reason  for  Gardner's  apparent  success 
stems  from  the  quality  of  his  appointments 
to  key  positions.  Says  Splvak:  "He  has  aa- 
sembled  probably  the  brightest,  toughest, 
most  experienced  top  team  in  the  Depart- 
ment's history.  There  is  not  a  political  dud 
in  more  than  a  dozen  appointments," 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Im- 
proved morale  at  HEW  stems  in  part  from 
Gardner's  determination  to  promote  the  De- 
partment and  not  himself.    While  not  over- 


looking possible  sources  of  difficulty  in  the 
future  (cutbacks  in  the  "impacted  areas" 
funds  and  school  lunch  funds  already  have 
stirred  up  a  buzzing),  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  suggests  that  Gardner  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  can  face  up  to  these  challenges. 

Gardner  did  not  become  the  man  he  is 
by  underselling  his  own  abUlties,  What  he 
has  achieved  is  not  beyond  achievement  by 
any  number  of  Hawaii's  Intelligent  young 
men  and  women  If  they  refuse  to  underesti- 
mate their  own  potential  and  are  willing  to 
work  toward  high  goals, 

Horatio  Alger  stories  of  jjoor  but  honest 
boys  who  rise  from  rags  to  riches  on  their 
own  merits  are  somewhat  out  of  style  these 
days,  but  we  have  all  around  us  living  ex- 
amples of  Alger-type  heroes.  None  of  our 
four  members  of  Congress  was  born  with  a 
sliver  spoon  In  mouth.  All  got  where  they 
are  on  their  own  merits — and  by  not  selling 
themselves  short. 

Nor  should  we  consider  aspirations 
achieved  unworthy  if  they  do  not  carry  one 
to  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  or  the  Presidency. 

John  Gardner  once  said :  "The  society 
which  scorns  excellence  in  plumbing  because 
plumbing  is  a  humble  activity  and  tolerates 
shoddiness  In  philosophy  because  it  is  an 
exalted  activity  wUl  have  neither  good 
plumbing  nor  good  philosophy  Neither  ita 
pipes  nor  its  theories  will  hold  water." 

The  key  is  excellence — and  enough  faith 
in  one's  self  to  drive  ahead  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles. 

Today  a  Punahou  boy  sits  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Some  day  a  McKlnley  boy 
may  sit  In  the  White  House. 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  REVOLUTION. 
PART  n 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President,  the 
article  which  I  previously  mentioned, 
that  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  recently,  discusses  the  tremendous 
shift  which  has  taken  place  in  Ameri- 
can attitudes  toward  birth  control.  A 
major  factor  In  this  shift  has  been  the 
scientific  discovery  of  hormone  pills 
which  today  are  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  means  of  family  planning  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  part  II  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article,  "The  Birth  Con- 
trol Revolution,"  by  Steven  M.  Spencer, 
entitled  "The  Scientific  Revolution." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post] 
The  Scientitic  RcvoLtmoN 

In  her  efforts  to  control  the  number  and 
spacing  of  her  children,  woman  down  through 
the  centuries  has  resorted  to  many  recipes, 
often  more  strange  than  effective.  She  was 
advised  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus  of  1,600  B,C. 
to  use  a  concoction  of  acacia  tips,  bitter  cu- 
cumber and  dates,  mixed  with  honey.  Dlo- 
scorldes,  the  famous  Greek  medical  scientist 
of  the  first  century.  prescrlt>ed  willow  leaves 
in  water  (willow  because  It  was  thought 
to  have  no  seeds )  or  the  leaves  of  barrenwort 
finely  ground  and  taken  in  wine.  Other 
Greek  medical  writers  offered  a  choice  of 
powerful  amtilents.  Including  one  made  of 
henbane  seed  diluted  in  mare's  milk  and 
carried  around  the  neck  In  a  piece  of  stag* 
skin. 

The  woman  of  today  takes  nothing  more 
exotic  than  a  pink  pill  (or  a  white  or  peacb- 
colored  one).  Or  she  wears  a  small  device 
within  the  womb,  a  hidden  amulet,  so  to 
apeak.     Although  these  intrauterine  device* 
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Ati  raist  gAlnl&g  •cc«pt&ac«  In  foreign  coun- 
-.r'.ea.  Uiey  ar«  int  l«u  UMd  than  are  tbe  plU«. 
In  addition  to  Ut«  S  mllUoQ  American  woman 
taking  -he  plUa  on  doctors'  preecrlptlMU, 
'.r.ere  are  lome  3  5  mUIlon  abxxiad.  moetlf  In 
I>iitm  America,  Europe  and  Auttralla.  And 
■.:\f  a.arlcet  continues  to  expand. 

Not  since  'Jie  sulfa  tablets  emerged  In  tb« 
1;j30  s  to  conquer  pneumonia  and  a  host  of 
other  InfectU'Oa.  bas  a  little  tablet  exerted 
»u;r.  far-reacfiing  influence  upon  tbe  world's 
people  It  may.  In  fact,  be  tbe  most  popular 
piU  since  aspirin.  It  Is  certainly  relieving 
bigger  headaches — both  family  and  global. 
A.r.d  ail  at  a  ojst  Of  about  11.76  for  a  month's 
supply  TVie  pUl  Is  big  business,  produced  by 
seven  ."irtna.  advertised  In  the  medical  Jour- 
nals In  two-  and  three-page  spreads  with 
laoe-and-.'cises  borders  and  sold  In  {eml- 
niae  and  f<iah!onable  dispensers.  Some  re- 
serr.bie  p<;,wclAr  (  mpacts.  others,  telephone 
cl:a.s.  mar  Red  ,2  to  help  the  woman  keep 
traci  of  the  Uiys  she  should  take  them. 

From  '-he  very  outset  the  pill's  ability  to 
prevent  ovu.a'l  ji,  and  therefore  pregnancy, 
has  been  v. .-•.id,. 7  100  percent  when  taken 
fiith-fui;?  is  rlirected.  This  Is  usually  for  20 
ddvs  beg;nii.tig  with  the  fifth  day  of  men- 
struation. Only  total  abstinence  or  surgi- 
cal sterilization  can  equal  or  surpass  their 
record.  When  pregnancies  have  occurred.  It 
has  been  because  the  woman  was  unknow- 
ingly pregnant  before  she  started  taking  pllla, 
or  because  she  forgot  them  for  1  or  more 
dai-». 

The  "mother"  of  the  plU  Is  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sanger,  the  famous  founder  of  the  birth-con- 
trol movement  In  America  who  today  at  87 
Is  living  in  Tucson.  Arts.  Physically  Inftrm. 
sne  Is  still  sharp  of  mind  and  can  look  back 
on  a  half  oentury  of  hard-won  achievements 
.'ind  a  life  struggle  marked  by  arrests.  jalUngs, 
and  verbal  abuse.  Many  years  ago  Mrs. 
Sar.ger  recognised  the  limitations  of  the 
principal  methods  offered  by  the  birth-con- 
trol c,llnir.<9 — diaphragms  and  spermicidal  Jel- 
lies— and  she  «ugi?eeted  to  Dr.  Qregory  Pln- 
c-a»  or  t.he  '.V  )rcester  Foundation  for  Experl- 
ir.>-r.uil  Bioi  i^y.  In  Massachusetts,  that  be 
try  to  develop  something  better. 

■Then  one  day  in  1951."  Dr.  Plncus  recalls. 
"Mrs.  Sanger  approached  me  again.  She  was 
especially  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
conventional  methods  In  India.  She  said. 
■Qregory.  can't  you  devise  some  sort  of  pUl 
for  this  purpooe*"  I  said  I'd  try."  With  a 
(p-ajit  of  (2  Sol  :.' om  Mrs.  Sanger's  Planned 
Parenthood  Pederution,  he  and  his  associates 
went  to  work  on  It. 

Pincus  waj  not  starting  blind.  Scientists 
had  known  since  1900  the  fundamental 
bodily  chemistry  that  the  birth-control  pill 
exploitB  They  knew  that  chemicals  called 
hormones,  secreted  by  a  woman's  pituitary 
i;.ind,  cause  her  ovary  to  release  a  ripened 
eeg  each  month — the  process  Is  called  ovula- 
tion. They  also  knew  that  if  the  egg  be- 
comes fertlUxed  and  attaches  Itself  to  the 
lining  of  her  uterus  fthe  beginning  of  preg- 
nancy 1  sail  another  hormone  cancels  out 
the  plt\i!tar7  hormones  «aid  prevents  ovula- 
linn  keeping  her  ovary  from  secreting  more 
eggs  during  the  9  months  that  the  fer- 
tilized egg  i.1  arrowing  Into  an  Infant  ft  was 
this  antlovulstloil  hormone.  Identified  In 
1934  AS  progesterone,  that  Dr  Plncus  sought 
Ui  imitate  m  an  oral  blrth-oontrol  tablet. 

Researchers  at  the  TTnlverslty  of  Rochester 
hod  u.sed  progesterone  In  I8S7  to  prevent 
ovulattun  In  rabbits,  but  efforts  to  apply  the 
rabbit  findings  to  humans  had  been  dis- 
couraging until  Dr  Pincus  and  his  associate. 
Or  Mln  Chueh -Chang,  took  up  the  problem 
Dr  Jjhn  Rock,  then  clinical  profeseor  of 
«vne<-fy,  ;gy  at  Harvard  Independently  tack- 
led the  same  problem  a.id  soon  he  and  Pln- 
cus' group  Joined  for'  ea 

As  director  ,t  the  Reproductive  Study  Cen- 
ter In  Brookilne  Dr  R.  >ck  was  orlglruilly  try- 
ing to  Induce  ovulation  in  wocnen  unable  to 
have  babies      Plncus  and  Chang  were  seeking 


an  oral  method  of  preventing  ovulation.  By 
a  curious  physiological  paradox,  both  goals 
were  achieved,  in  differing  degreee.  with  the 
same  homones.  When  Dr.  Rock  gave  pro- 
gesterone and  another  sex  hormone,  estrogen. 
to  80  previously  InfertUe  women  dally  for  3 
months,  azMl  then  stopped,  13  of  the  women 
t>ecame  pregnant  within  the  next  4  months, 
app>arently  because  the  hormones  had  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  uterus  and 
tubes.  This  became  known  as  the  "Rock  re- 
bound effect."  At  almost  the  same  time  tbe 
PIncus-Rock  team  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  hormones  In  preventing  ovulation,  when 
taken  for  30  days. 

But  since  the  natural  hormones  had  to  be 
given  In  large  oral  doses  or  by  painful  injec- 
tions. Dr.  Plncus'  group  sought  a  more  con- 
venient synthetic  substitute.  They  screened 
some  200  chemical  relatives  of  progesterone 
and  found  three  that  looked  promising. 
The  first  medical  use  of  the  synthetic  hor- 
mones was  in  the  treatment  of  menstrual 
Irregularities.  TTien,  in  December  1954,  Dr. 
Rock  began  administering  them  as  a  con- 
traceptive to  a  group  of  women  In  Brookilne. 
In  April  19S0.  large-scale  tests  began  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  later  In  Haiti  and  a  number 
of  U.S.  cities. 

At  first  the  Food  and  Drug  Atlmlnlstratlon 
approved  the  pills  for  only  2  years  of  con- 
tinuous use.  But  under  careful  observation 
by  research  doctors,  m&ny  women  continued 
them  without  harm  for  much  longer  periods. 
Some  have  taken  them  for  as  long  as  10 
years,  and  certain  of  the  pills  are  now  ap- 
proved for  4  years  of  use.  When  women  have 
stopped  the  pills  to  have  a  baby,  there  has 
been  no  Imptalrment  of  their  fertility. 

Tests  over  the  years  have  shown  that  tbe 
amount  of  hormone  In  each  pill  need  not  be 
as  large  as  orlglnaUy  believed.  On  the  prin- 
ciple that  tbe  leas  hormone  you  take  the 
better,  so  long  as  the  effect  is  achieved,  man- 
ufacturers have  steadily  reduced  the  con- 
centration. One  company's  pill,  which  be- 
gan as  a  10-mllllgram  tablet  several  years 
ago.  is  now  down  to  3.5  milligrams,  and  a 
new  I -milligram  tablet  may  soon  be  intro- 
duced to  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  pill's  clear  superiority  in 
effectiveness,  women  like  Its  neatness  and  Its 
complete  dissociation  from  the  sexual  act. 
"I  simply  take  a  pill  every  evening,"  one 
young  suburban  mother  remarked,  "and,  my 
God,  it's  wonderful  not  to  have  to  worry." 
Another  plus  for  the  ptU  Is  that  It  has 
brought  Into  the  birth-control  clinics  thou- 
sands of  women  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  come,  or  who,  discouraged  by  lees  easy 
and  reliable  methods,  would  have  dropped 
out.  Dr.  Richard  Frtink,  medical  director  of 
the  planned  parenthood  aSUiate  in  Chicago, 
says  that  up  through  1961  not  more  than  30 
or  40  percent  of  the  women  stayed  with  the 
methods  then  offered — tisually  the  dia- 
phragm. But  a  recent  count  showed  that  75 
percent  of  those  introduced  to  the  pills  were 
still  using  them  after  several  years. 

No  one  cledms,  in  spite  of  the  generally 
favorable  experience,  that  the  pill  Is  perfect. 
There  are  side  effects,  most  of  which  re- 
semble the  familiar  symptoms  of  early  preg- 
nancy^nausea,  some  swelling  and  tender- 
ness of  the  breasts,  headache  or  fatigue. 
There  is  often  some  weight  gain  and  oc- 
casional "spotting"  during  the  month.  But 
only  a  small  minority  of  women  experience 
the  side  effects — figures  range  from  3  to  19 
percent,  depending  on  the  specific  symptom. 
The  problems  tend  to  disappear  after  the 
first  2  or  3  months,  especially  with  the  newer 
low-concentration  pills,  And  If  one  variety 
of  pill  Is  tronbleeome.  the  doctor  may  pre- 
scribe another.  Although  weight  gain  Is  a 
frequent  complaint,  doctors  believe  It  may 
be  only  a  physical  reflection  of  the  pill's 
psychological  t>eneflt8 — the  freedom  from 
worry  that  It  brings  to  many  women. 

Of  graver  concern  are  the  ettll  unsettled 
questions  about  whether  or  not.  in  rare  in- 


stances, the  pUls  prodxica  serious  lllnrwucn. 
Cancer,  for  example,  has  caused  momenta  of 
alarm.  Here  a  key  point  Is  the  dlfferencs 
between  causlixg  a  new  cancer  and  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  an  already  existing  one. 
The  estrogen  component  o<  the  pills  is  be- 
lieved capable  of  causing  the  enlargenMnt  o^ 
an  existing  cancer  of  tbe  breast  or  pelvic  area, 
and  if  the  doctor  suspect*  cuch  a  malignancy, 
he  wUl  not  prescribe  tbe  pills.  "For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  important  for  women  taking  tb« 
pills  to  have  {>enodlc  breast  and  pelvic  ex- 
aminations." says  Dr.  Robert  W.  Klstner, 
assistant  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy at  Harvard.  "I  think  they  should  b« 
examined  as  often  as  every  6  months." 

There  is  absolutely  no  e'vldence.  however, 
that  the  oral  oontracepUves  will  Initiate  can- 
cer. Early  uneasiness  on  this  point  was  sur- 
red  up  by  research  on  inbred  strains  of  labor- 
atory rate  already  prone  to  breast  cancer. 
Careful  analysis  of  the  medical  histories  of 
thousands  of  women  on  the  pills  has  re- 
vealed nothing  to  indicate  the  pills  can  pro- 
duce a  cancer  that  was  not  already  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  now  well- 
founded  opinion  that  the  pills  may  actually 
prevent  cancer  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Plncus  and 
his  associates  discovered  a  definitely  lower 
rate  of  positive  "Pap  smears"  among  wom- 
en taking  the  pills  in  Haiti  and  Puerto  Rloo 
And  at  Harvard  Dr.  Kistner  was  able  to  pro- 
tect rats  from  the  known  cancer-inducing 
effect  of  certain  chemicals  by  feeding  them 
contraceptive  pills.  "It  may  well  be  that 
cancer  of  the  uterus  is  a  preventable  dlsesse," 
he  says. 

AzMther  lllnees  that  some  have  linked  to 
birth  control  pills  is  thrombophlebitis.  This 
Is  an  Inflanamatory  and  sometimes  fatal  clot- 
ting in  the  veins.  A  number  of  cases,  and  a 
few  deaths,  have  been  reported  among  wom- 
en Uklng  the  pliu,  In  both  the  United  States 
and  England.  The  reports  have  received  wide 
publicity,  but  the  cause-and-effeet  relation- 
ship has  been  clouded  by  the  fact  that  throm- 
bophlebitis has  always  been  rather  common 
among  women  of  chlldbearlng  age.  the  very 
group  now  taking  the  pill.  Among  millions 
on  the  pill  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  few 
women  colncldentally  suffered  from  blood- 
clotting  complications.  Tbe  verdict  at  pres- 
enti  neither  proven  Ttor  unproven.  But  to 
be  safe  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
requires  the  manufacturers  to  advise  the  doc- 
tors not  to  prescribe  the  pills  for  women  with 
a  history  of  thrombophlebitis,  pulmonary 
embolism,  stroke,  or  liver  disease. 

Just  last  Novea>ber  the  TDA  added  one 
more  precautionary  note,  a  warning  to  watch 
for  any  blurring  or  loas  of  vision  among  wom- 
en on  the  pDl.  Here  again,  tbe  cause  and 
effect  has  not  been  established,  as  the  FDA 
points  out.  But  a  Johns  Hopkins  eye  8i>e- 
clatlst,  noting  a  few  suspicious  cases  of  eye 
trouble  and  other  neurological  complica- 
tions, asked  for  reports  from  other  doctors 
and  received  78.  Many  of  the  women  af- 
fected had  histories  of  high  blood  pressure 
or  other  conditions  that  might  have  ac- 
counted for  the  eye  sjmiptoms. 

For  women  who  have  medical  difficulty 
with  the  pill,  the  answer  may  be  the  Intra- 
uterine devices,  particularly  the  Llppes  loop, 
named  for  Its  designer.  Dr.  Jack  Llppes,  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  OrlglnaUy  hailed  mainly  as  a 
method  for  those  who  couldnt  afford  the  pills 
or  who  were  too  Ignorant  to  count  the  days. 
the  Intrauterine  devices  (lUD's)  are  now 
gaining  favor  among  wealthy  women  on  Park 
Avenue  and  in  fashionable  suburbs. 

"Members  of  some  of  our  moet  prominent 
families  have  been  using  lUiys  for  as  long 
as  3  years,"  a  New  York  obetetriclan  revealed, 
"aad  are  very  well  satisfied."  A  Boston  doc- 
tor had  to  Install  a  second  telepbone  to  help 
handle  caUa  from  woooen  wanting  lUD's. 
More  than  300.000  women  in  tbe  United 
States  have  been  fitted  with  thssn. 

Family  planning  experts  have  repeatedly 
emphasised    that    the    effectiveness    of    any 


SLethod  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
motivation  of  the  woman,  or  the  couple.  To 
bave  a  tree  ebcdoe  is  one  thing.  To  exercise 
It  through  deliberate  decisions  is  another. 
With  the  pill,  the  need  to  make  the  decision 
Ig  at  least  removed  in  thne  from  the  moments 
of  rushing  passion.  But  as  Dr.  Sheldon  J. 
Segal  of  the  Population  Council  points  out, 
"Once  a  woman  has  the  lUD  successfully 
installed,  she  makes  her  next  decision  only 
when  she  wants  to  bave  a  baby;  then  she  goes 
to  her  doctor  and  has  the  device  removed." 

The  loop,  coil  or  bow  is  aoft  aind  elasUo 
enough  to  be  squeezed  Into  a  hollow  plastic 
lube  for  Insertion  into  the  uterus,  where  It 
springs  back  into  Its  original  shape.  To 
avoid  infection  or  accidental  perforation 
of  the  uterine  wall  (which  has  occurred  a 
few  times) ,  the  device  must  be  inserted  with 
care  by  a  physician,  preferably  one  with  some 
training  in  gynecology.  Moet  doctors  insert 
the  rUD  for  a  reasonable  fee — that  for  a 
regular  office  visit.  But  some  have  charged 
is  high  as  $100,  »300.  or  even  MOO,  reports  a 
New  York  obstetrician  who  has  been  speaking 
out  against  such  exorbitant  prices.  Last 
September  tbe  American  College  of  Obste- 
tricians and  Gynecologists  cracked  down  on 
the  high-fee  practice  and  suggested  In  Its 
newsletter  that  the  charge  be  "not  In  excess 
of  •25."  Tbt  devices  themselves,  as  sold  to 
tbe  doctors,  range  In  price  from  $1  tor  the 
loop  to  91.80  for  the  steel  ring,  with  a  small 
additional  charge  for  the  Instruments  needed 
for  Insertion  and  removal.  In  large  qtian- 
tttles.  for  use  in  clinics,  the  cost  is  only  a  few 
cents  apiece. 

No  one  is  yet  certain  Just  how  the  Intra- 
uterine device  interferes  with  conception. 
Tbe  currently  favored  theory  is  based  on 
meticulous  research  carried  out  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Inves- 
tigators there,  after  artificially  inducing 
ovulation  In  monkeys  and  then  artiflclaUy 
Inseminating  them,  found  that  the  lUD 
causes  the  egg  to  hurry  down  the  Fallopian 
tubes  before  tt  la  mattire  enough  to  be  fertil- 
ized. 

Doctors  do  not  usually  advise  lUD's  for 
women  who  bave  never  had  a  baby.  The 
devices  have  the  added  disadvantage  that 
only  about  76  percent  of  women  who  do  try 
them  find  them  acceptable.  An  estimated 
15  percent  must  have  them  removed  because 
of  pain,  excessive  bleeding  or  other  medical 
reasons,  and  10  percent  accidentally  expel 
them,  sometimes  without  knowing  It.  But 
about  97  i>ercent  of  those  who  can  retain  the 
lUD  are  protected  against  pregnancy,  a  lower 
score  than  the  pill's  but  Still  better  than 
that  of  older  methods. 

Even  with  its  Imperfections  the  lUD  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  practical  methods 
of  coping  with  tbe  world  popvilatlon  crisis. 
The  Population  Council,  supported  mainly 
by  Rockefeller  and  Ford  money,  has  spon- 
sored extensive  world'wide  trials,  foctising 
especially  on  India,  Taiwan  and  Korea.  In- 
dia, now  laimched  on  a  $400  million  birth- 
control  program,  has  received  1.3  million 
rODs  from  the  Population  Council.  And 
last  summer  It  started  a  factory  to  turn  out 
14.000  loops  a  day.  dlstrtbutlng  small  gold- 
plated  loops  as  souvenirs  of  the  opening  day 
ceremonies. 

In  the  lUD  and  the  pill,  the  birth-control 
revolution  has  formidable  weapons  against 
the  world  population  explosion.  The  science 
of  birth  control,  however,  is  pushing  on  to- 
ward new  techniques  that  may  make  birth 
control  even  easier.  Several  drug  compa- 
nies, for  example,  are  developing  an  injection 
that  wUl  prevent  ovtUatlon  for  1  to  8 
months,  depending  on  the  formula.  One 
compound  produces  iu  effect  so  gradually 
yet  so  powerfully  that  a  single  shot  will  sup- 
press both  ovulation  and  menstruation  for 
6  months  to  a  year. 

Tb»  tnjectables  ars  stlU  In  the  trial  stage 
and  wont  be  on  0\e  market  ontu  completion 
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of  teats  on  more  than  6,000  women  In  several 
States,  but  preliminary  reports  are  promising. 
Menstruation  occurs  normally  with  the  onoe- 
a-month  injection,  as  it  does  with  the  daUy 
pills.  But  It  can  be  supiveased  by  tiie  longsr 
acting  injectablee  or  by  taking  certain  type* 
of  contraceptive  pills  through  the  full  month, 
without  Interruption.  Dr.  Charles  Flowers, 
profeeeru-  of  obstetrloe  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  finds  that  women  suffering 
from  painful  or  excessive  menses,  or  from 
the  Irritability  and  "wltchiness"  of  premen- 
■trvial  tension,  are  delighted  to  be  relieved 
of  these  troubles  for  several  months  at  a 
time. 

But  the  injection  U  just  the  beginning. 
Among  the  new  advances  promised  for  tbe 
future  is  a  vaccine  against  pregnancy,  now 
being  worked  on  by  several  groups.  One  ap- 
proach involves  extracts  from  the  egg  and 
the  sperm.  Dr.  Albert  Tyler  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  has  fo\ind 
that  a  sperm  extract  injected  Into  tbe  female 
rabbit  will  coat  the  rabbit  ova  so  that  a  live 
sperm  from  the  male  rabbit  cannot  attach 
itself  to  fertilize  the  egg.  Antlconceptlon 
vaodnes  suitable  for  human  use  have  not  yet 
been  perfected,  however.  Dr.  Tyler,  thou^ 
optimistic  about  the  future,  points  out  that 
such  vaccines  "must  not  make  wives  allergic 
to  their  husbands." 

Such  allergic  tragedieo  would  be  avoided 
by  a  vaccine  for  the  husbeind,  which  would 
work  by  suppressing  his  own  sperm  produc- 
tion. Dr.  Kenneth  Laurence,  of  tbe  Popula- 
tion Council's  reeearch  unit  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  In  New  York,  thinks  this 
goal  may  be  reached  in  3  or  4  years.  He  and 
his  associates  have  been  Injecting  male 
guinea  pigs  with  extracts  of  guinea  pig  testes 
or  sperm,  and  within  6  or  7  weeks  the  anl- 
Dxals  become  sterile.  Their  e^rm  produc- 
tion oomes  to  a  stop.  While  a  single  injec- 
tion renders  the  animal  sterile  for  4  to  11 
months,  his  sex-hormone  output  is  not  inter- 
fered with.  He  retains  a  normal  sex  drive 
and  will  mate  if  allowed  to. 

When  tbe  effect  of  the  vaccine  wears  off, 
the  glands  resume  the  manufacture  of  sperm, 
at  first  'With  minor  variations  in  sperm  size. 
Eventually  the  sperm  are  normal  in  size  and 
number,  and  the  guinea  pigs  are  able  to 
father  normal  offspring.  7%ey  have  aUjo  had 
normal  "grandchildren."  Tliere  has  been 
one  drawback,  however,  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  male  vaccine  method  of 
birth  control.  The  vaccine  must  contain  an 
oil  Ingredient  (called  an  adjuvant)  for  tt  to 
work  efficiently.  And  the  adjuvant  makes 
such  a  sore  at  the  point  of  Injection  that  Dr. 
Laurence  doubts  most  m^en  would  want  to 
put  up  with  that  much  discomfort.  "But 
we  are  now  working  with  another  adjuvant 
that  doesn't  produce  a  lesion,"  he  said. 
"Two  Injections  would  be  necessary  with  this 
material.  Instead  of  one,  and  we  haven't  yet 
tried  it  on  humans,  but  we  think  we'll  be 
ready  for  this  In  a  few  years." 

A  number  of  effc»^  are  being  made  to  pro- 
duce something  a  woman  could  swallow  fol- 
lowing Intercourse — the  so-called  "morning- 
after  pill."  Dr.  M.  C.  Shelesnyak.  of  the 
Welzmann  Institute  In  Rehovoth.  Israel,  has 
found  that  a  single  dose  of  an  alkaloid 
known  els  ergocomlne,  given  to  rats  within  8 
days  after  Interx^ourse,  will  prevent  the  im- 
plantation of  the  fertilized  ovtim  on  the  wall 
of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Shelesnyak  has  made  pre- 
liminary studies  with  women  patients,  giving 
them  2-milllgram  tablets  of  ergocomlne. 
The  results  were  encouraging,  but  more  work 
Is  necessary,  he  reported,  to  determine 
whether  the  method  will  prevent  pregnancy 
without  toxic  Bide  effects. 

An  American  pharmaceutical  firm  has  been 
experimenting  with  another  morning-after 
pill  that  appears  to  destroy  the  fertilized 
ovum.  But  on  one  of  the  first  field  trials, 
women  who  had  taken  the  pill  unexpectedly 
became  photosensitive.     As  soon  as  they  went 


out  In  the  sun,  they  got  a  sunburn.    If  1 
dlfflculUee  can  be  solved,  the  "momlng-aftar 
pill"  may  become  the  ideal  contraceptive. 


LADONNA  HARRIS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Maarten  C.  Bolle,  dis- 
tinguished foreign  correspondent  for 
Het  Volk.  Ghent,  and  Het  Vrlje  Volk, 
Amsterdam,  wrote  an  exceUent  article 
for  his  newspapers  about  one  of  Okla- 
homa's most  distiogul&hed  ladies,  Mrs. 
LaDonna  Harris,  the  wife  of  Oklahoma's 
Junior  Senator,  Mr.  Pkeb  Hauub. 

It  Is  a  fine  Interview  with  this  dte- 
tlngiilshed  lady — as  Bolle  describes  her, 
"Daughter  of  the  Proud  Comanches." 

I  commend  It  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  their  attention,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  may  be  printed  in 
the  Reoord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoes, 
as  follows: 

1  Translation  from  Het  Volk,  Ghent,  and  Het 
VrlJe  Volk,  Ameterdam) 

Dauohtxr      of      th«      PaotH)      Comanchm: 
LaDonma  Hakkis — Stmbol  or  tkk  Bxatm- 

RECnON  or  THK  INDLAMS 

Washincton,  January. — American  litera- 
ture is  full  of  melancholy  tales  about  tbe 
downfall  of  the  red  race.  Novelists  have 
told  us  for  a  century  or  longer  of  the  glory 
of  the  frontier:  they  have,  in  their  stories, 
glorified  the  heroism  and  tbe  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  and  the  settlers,  and 
they  have  described  for  us  the  tragic  ruina- 
tion of  the  country's  copperskinned  natl'ves. 

The  historians,  too,  have  told  us  about  all 
this.  Their  stcH-lee,  however,  paint  a  far 
less  romantic  ptcttire  of  the  frontier  days 
and  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  tbe  atrocious 
Injustices  so  often  dealt  out  to  the  Indians 
by  their  white  omquerors. 

This  enormous  continent  is  no  longer  the 
land  of  the  Indian,  but  erf  the  white  man. 
The  minority,  which  the  Indian  now  rep- 
resents, even  p>ales  into  insignificance  as 
compared  with  the  slae  of  that  other  national 
minority:  the  Negro.  Whereas  the  Negroes 
number  about  30  million,  the  number  of 
Indians — even  at  the  highest  eettmate — 
still  remains  far  below  1   million. 

Many  thousands  of  the  approximately 
500.000  to  800,000  Indians  still  live  on  res- 
ervations, as  wards  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  great  many  of  them  in  dire  poverty. 
Not  all  Indians  by  far  have  been  absorbMl 
by  American  society:  many  of  them  do  not 
want  to  be  assimilated;  they  prefer  to  live 
In  their  o'wn  environment  and  to  maintain 
their  own  customs  and  traditions. 

The  problem  of  the  American  Indian  is 
as  yet  far  from  solved.  Persistent  efforts 
are  being  made  to  elevate  them.  Some- 
times complaints  are  beiu'd  that  the  Indians 
themselves  do  not  always  cooperate,  that  they 
do  not  sufficiently  feel  the  need  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  past,  when  they  could  roam 
freely  over  the  prairies  and  in  the  forests, 
and  Instead  look  toward  the  future  of  an 
America  in  which  they  could  participate, 
through  the  application  of  all  their  talents 
and  their  potential,  as  full-fledged  citizens. 
For  tbe  past  will  never  come  back. 

rtrU.-BI,OOIIB>  COMANCBC 

Not  very  long  ago  I  had  the  privilege  and 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  long  talk  with  a 
woman  who  is,  as  only  few  persons  are,  an 
example  of  the  role  which  the  Indians  can 
play  in  the  life  of  the  American  Nation.  This 
woman  Is  lADonna  Crawford,  now  lADonna 
Harris,  by   virtue   of  her   marriage   to  F«xd 
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Ha*ju8,  us  Senator  for  the  Midwestern  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

LaEVmna  la  a  full-blooded  Comanche,  bom 
a-nd  raised  on  a  ranch  In  •outhweetem  Okla- 
homa, a  State  which  haa,  throughout  the 
ntstory  of  the  United  States,  been  known 
as  an  Indian  State  There  la,  In  Oklahoma, 
a  city  called  Anadarko  which  Is  known  aa  the 
Indian  capital  of  the  United  State*. 

INDIAN  CUXTUai 

Indian  culture  and  Indian  customs  con- 
stituted Important  elements  of  the  environ- 
ment In  which  LaOonna  spent  her  early 
years.  Both  Comanche  and  English  are 
spoken  In  the  Crawford  family.  The  history 
of  the  Crawford*  bears  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  Comanche  tribe  has  for  centuries 
been  heav  Uy  mixed  with  Spanish  blood.  This 
tr: be  had  Its  tents  and  roamed  In  that  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  which  was 
for  many  years  under  Spanish  rule. 

LaDonna's  great-grandfather  was  the  son 
of  a  Spaniard  who  owned  a  ranch  In  the 
neighborhood  of  El  Paso,  a  city  In  what  la 
now  lexas.  on  the  Mexican  border  and  on 
the  banlcs  of  the  famous  Rio  Orande  River. 
This  boy  was  taken  prisoner  In  a  battle  with 
•he  Comanches  and  raised  as  an  Indian.  He 
won  fame  as  a  warrior  and  later  become  a 
chief  of  the  tribe 

OLB    TRADITtONS 

Having  loet  her  parents  at  an  early  age, 
LaDonna  was  brought  up  by  her  grand- 
parents. Her  grandmother  Is  still  alive. 
She  Is  now  66  years  old  and  stUl  Uvea  In 
the  old  city  of  Lawton.  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Oklahoma,  near  Anadarko.  where  the 
Irid;ar..s  are  sUU  living  In  the  older  psjrt  o*  the 
city  Her  grandfather  spoke  very  lltUe  Eng- 
lish: he  preferred  to  spefik  Comanche,  a 
purely  spoken  language  since  the  Comanchee 
have   never   known   an   alphabet. 

LaDonna's  grandparents  always  wore  their 
hair  in  long  braids,  as  the  Comanches  had 
done  for  generations,  and  they  wore  the 
usual  full-length  outer  garments.  At  home, 
Comanche  was  spoken  at  all  times.  Her 
(grandfather  was  never  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  but  her  g;randnv>ther  be- 
came, as  LaDonna  expressed  it  so  character- 
istically, "the  victim  of  a  missionary."  She 
did  not  meaji  this  In  any  way  derogatory, 
she  hastily  added,  but  yet  he-  remark  re- 
vealed unintentionally  the  degree  In  which 
the  Comanchee  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Comanches  are  still  attached  to  their  old 
traditions  and  their  own  tribal  culture,  as 
precious  poaseeslons  which  the  White  Man 
oould   never   take   away   from   them. 

QUALmXB    or    I.BAOKRSniP 

The  Comanches  have  never  lived  on  reser- 
vations. They  were  always  too  proud  for 
that.  They  lived  and  live  dispersed,  mainly 
In  soMthweetem  Oklahoma.  They  are  today 
iu«t  AS  proud  of  their  Indian  heritage  aa 
they  ever  were  and  yet  they  are  to  an  ever 
(fTowlng  degree  being  absorbed  Into  American 
life  and  American  acUvltlee  The  process  ot 
Assimilation  is.  Insofar  as  the  Comanches  are 
concerned,   going  on   Incessantly 

Even  her  grandfather,  who  was  every  inch 
a  Comanche,  was  very  conscious  o*  at  the 
same  tjTie  neins?  an  American  citizen  and  he 
never  rr;is«ed  an  opportunity  to  vote  In  elec- 
tiopts    both  local  and  national. 

The  Comanches."  LoDonna  told  me.  "dis- 
play all  the  qualities  necessary  for  full- 
fledged  cdtlsenahlp."  However,  they  have 
evidently  not— up  to  now^-contrlbuted  a 
great  deal  to  government  Itself.  "Though 
thev  poBsess  the  quallUes  of  leadership,"  La- 
Don:. a  sa.d.  no  Comanche  has  ever,  strange- 
:y  enough,  studied  law."  And  that  Is  ap- 
parently almost  a  "must"  in  order  to  obtain 
stioresa  in  pub  :  ■  life  In  the  United  SUtes. 

LaD<  r.r  A  n\^-  her  husband  In  IMS.  He 
W51S  ther.  r.ui  a  freshman  at  the  UnlVMiity 
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of  Oklahoma.  When  LaDonn*  and  FkSD 
were  married  In  1949  they  were  both  19  years 
of  age.  She  worked  at  the  University  to 
add  to  the  salary  Fm«B  Hauis  was  making 
as  a  printer,  so  aa  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  law  studies.  He  subsequently  obtained 
his  degree  with  high  marks. 

This  Indian  lady  has,  right  from  the  start, 
played  an  active  role  in  the  realization  of 
her  husbands  political  aspirations.  She 
worked  hard  in  his  campaign  for  the  Okla- 
homa State  senate  and  later.  In  his  cam- 
paign for  the  U.S.  Senate  of  which  he  U  at 
present,  at  the  age  of  35.  one  of  the  young- 
est Members. 

However,  this  U  not  the  whole  story  of 
LaDonna's  activities.  She  spends  part  of  her 
time  as  a  voluntary  assistant  In  the  Sen- 
ator's office,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has 
her  work  cut  out  for  her  at  home,  with  her 
three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  are  officially  mem- 
bers of  the  Comanche  Tribe. 

INDIAN   WOMAN   Or  THZ  TEAB 

It  came  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  that,  in 
1965,  LaDonna  received  the  title  of  "Indian 
Woman  of  the  Year,"  In  the  Indian  capital 
of  Anadarko,^n  the  occasion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  exhibition  there.  Very  few  In- 
dians have  played  such  a  useful  role  In  public 
life,  both  on  a  State  and  a  national  level,  aa 
LaDonna  has.  She  has  made  herself  very 
useful  In  Oklahoma  In  all  kinds  of  social 
work,  to  help  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
underprivileged.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
Human  Relations  Cotmcil  In  Lawton,  the 
district  of  Oklahoma  in  which  she  grew  up. 
In  that  capacity  she  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  betterment  of  the  relations  between 
the  dUTerent  races.  ,' 

LaDonna  la  obviously  ^ery  proud  of  her 
Comanche  iMirentage.  She  worships  her 
grandmother,  who  is — In  turn — proud  of  her 
capable  and  active  granddaughter.  She  told 
me  in  our  conversation  about  the  traditions 
of  the  Comanches,  the  most  powerful  roam- 
ing Indians  of  the  American  southwest,  a 
race  of  genuine  nomads  and  famous  as  the 
most  skillful  horsemen  among  the  Indian 
Ulbes.  Their  language  became  the  prin- 
cipal medlxim  of  cooununlcatlon  of  and  be- 
tween the  tribes  In  that  area:  It  was,  for 
instance,  used  by  the  different  Caddo  tribes, 
If  and  when  the  sign  language  proved  un- 
satisfactory In  the  deliberations  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  tribes. 

MtXKO   BhOOO 

The  full-blooded  Comanche  Is  character- 
ized by  a  light  coppercolored  complexion,  an 
aqulUne  nose  and  thin  lips.  The  tribe  was 
known  as  hospitable  sind  generous  and  was, 
as  far  as  moral  characteristics  are  concerned, 
generally  considered  to  be  superior  to  the 
other  nomadic  tribes  of  the  region.  But  the 
Comanches  were  at  the  same  time  formidable 
warriors  who  neither  gave  nor  asked  for 
quarter.  The  Comanches  now  living,  esti- 
mated at  about  3,000,  are  mosUy  of  mixed 
blood  and  of  Spanish  descent.  The  tradi- 
tion of  accepUng  women  and  children,  taken 
prisoner  In  raids  on  Spanish  settlements. 
Into  the  tribe  had  been  lolicwed  for  so  many 
years  that  not  a  single  member  of  genuinely 
Indian  blood  remained.  Aciordlng  to  La- 
Donna Harris,  almost  all  of  them  are,  to  a 
lesser  or  greater  degree,  of  at  least  partial 
Spanish  descent. 

"Tsa  Nulsahkite  A  Puneets,"  LaDonna  said 
to  me  smilingly  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
t*lk — a  phonetic  rendition  of  a  phrase  the 
Comanches  use  when  they  take  leave  of  a 
friend:  "I  feel  better  for  having  talked  with 
you." 

As  for  myself,  I  felt  much  better  for  hay- 
ing been  able  to  talk  for  luch  a  long  time 
with  this  vivacious.  Interesting.  IntelUgent 
and  pretty  woman  about  the  things  that  are 
so  close  to  her  heart. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  evi- 
dent result  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  hearings  on  China,  which 
have  Just  been  concluded,  is  the  emer- 
gence of  an  apparent  willingness  to 
openly  discuss  a  subject  that  has  long 
been  taboo  in  Washington.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Korean  war,  there  are 
increasing  signs  that  the  American  pub- 
lic would  welcome  a  reappraisal  of  our 
China  policy. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  and  an  article 
which  indicate  the  depth  of  public  con- 
cern. They  appeared  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  March  23,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Skkino  What  Is  Thzxk 
"China  out  of  the  cupboard"  was  a  head- 
line In  the  American  survey  section  of  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  British  weekly,  the  Eco- 
nomlst.  What  prompted  the  headUne  was 
last  month's  series  of  meetings  of  China 
scholars  in  Chicago  and  Ave  other  mldwestern 
cities.  It  could  be  used  with  even  greater 
aptness  to  sum  up  the  welcome  and  valuable 
hearings  on  China  held  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  In  Washington. 

Such  distinguished  experts  on  China  as 
John  Palrbank  and  Doak  Barnett  performed 
a  national  service  in  speaking  up  as  unsentl- 
mentally,  levelheadedly,  and  constructively 
aa  they  did. 

The  phrase  that  has  been  used  to  sxim  up 
their  proposals  for  policy  toward  China  in 
the  years  ahead  is  "containment  without  iso- 
lation.'" Vice  President  Humprret  endorsed 
this  concept  In  a  television  Interview — and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  In  broad 
and  general  terms  President  Johnson  does 
not  go  along  with  It,  too.  Indeed,  there  are 
Indications  that  American  public  opinion  as 
a  whole  Is  now  more  flexible  toward  China 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean  war. 

Peking's  atUtude  U  a  paradoxical  mixture 
of  bitterness  over  piast  humiliations  and  of 
self-righteous  superiority  and  virtue.  As 
Professor  Fairbank  Indicated  In  a  recent 
article  In  the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  the 
best  to  be  hoped  for  Immediately  ahead  Is 
"diplomatic  wrangling  and  nasty  competi- 
tion with  China"  all  across  the  board — which, 
as  the  professor  implied.  Is  surely  better  than 
a  prolonged  military  showdown. 

Speaking  before  the  Pulbrlght  committee. 
Professor  Palrbank  further  pointed  out  that 
In  the  past,  China  had  understood  foreign 
relations  only  in  terms  of  tributary  relations. 
Until  modern  times,  tiiere  was  no  other  power 
In  China's  own  world  physically  able  to  ap- 
proach her  except  as  a  subordinate.  But 
today  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  come  crawling  or 
even  bowing  to  China  In  that  posture.  What 
China  has  to  learn  Is  the  necessity  of  coexist- 
ing peacefully  with  both  these  great  powers 
because  all  three — and  many  others — have  to 
learn  to  live  together,  IX  the  world  Is  not  to  be 
blown  eventually  to  smithereens. 

Let  us  therefore  not  wait  for  the  end  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  to  And  ways  of  engaging 
In  the  diplomatic  wrangling.  Probably 
neither  the  admission  of  Peking  to  the  United 
Nations  nor  U.S.  recognition  of  the  mainland 
regime  would  In  Isolation  be  an  "open 
sesame  '  Either  or  both  might  or  should 
oonve  perhaps  later  than  sooner.  Professor 
Fairbanks  key  phrase  was  probably  "all 
across  the  Iward."  Is  It  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  cooper- 
ate— at  least  tacitly — with  the  United  States 


in  this  "across  the  boant"  direction  once  ths 
23(1  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
is  over  In  a  few  weeks'  tlmeT 

VHTTWD  STATB8  UaO*D  TO  TAUE  TO  PKKINO 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Waskinoton. — In  the  marble-columned 
Senate  caucus  room  top  university  ezparta 
on  Communist  China  are  telling  the  United 
States  the  same  thing  that  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  Is  telling  Cuba,  that  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Suharto  Is  telling  Indonesia,  and  that 
Soviet  First  Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  Is 
telling  international  delegates  to  the  great 
Communist  raUy  which  opens  March  29. 

It  is  that  Communist  China  is  acting  in  a 
fantastically  bizarre  and  IrrationaUy  chau- 
vinistic manner,  aUke  dangerous  to  so-called 
friends  and  enemies. 

Here  Is  a  nation  of  some  700  million  people. 
Moiprlstng  from  one- fifth  to  one- fourth  of 
the  human  race,  which  seems  to  regard  all 
other  nations  as  conspiring  against  It:  -not 
only  its  archenemy,  the  United  States,  but  Its 
former  allies  and  client  states,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Indonesia,  Cuba,  and  others. 

Most  of  the  experts  on  China  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Pulbrlght  committee  for  the 
past  3  weeks  have  urged  that  It  Is  to  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  attempt  to 
bring  Communist  China  back  Into  reality 
while  not  relaxing  military  safeguards. 

The  phrase  "containment  but  not  Isola- 
tion" was  picked  up  24  hours  after  It  was 
made  before  ths  Senate  Foreign  Relatk>ns 
(Pulbrlght)  Oonunlttee  by  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Prof,  A.  Doak  Bamett  and  adopted  as  a 
slogan  by  Vies  President  Huaaax  H.  Hum- 
pmixT. 

EZPntTS  Dirm 

The  Chinese  experts  here  have  differed 
among  themselves  on  many  points,  and  the 
leading  ones  have  differed  with  Chairman 
J.  W.  Fui.BKioH'r'B  desire  to  relax  pressure  In 
Vietnam,  but  they  have  tended  to  agree  on 
certain  views  on  Peking. 

They  present  it  as  a  vast,  frightened,  in- 
ward-looking, potentially  powerful  nation, 
whose  aging  leaders  are  certain  to  be  soon  re- 
placed. They  see  It  at  present  suffering  from 
a  gargantuan  persecution  complex  which  seee 
Ita  lay  religion  of  Maoism  threatened  on  all 
eldea 

Global  reactions  have  been  various : 

Cuban  Premier  Castro.  hlnaseU  reaching 
&  domestic  economic  Impasse,  has  quarreled 
violently  with  Peking,  which  has  tried  to  en- 
force Its  unrealistic  alternatives  upon  him. 

Indonesia  Is  throwing  out.  or  actually  ex- 
terminating, the  once-powerful  Communist 
Party  where  again  the  ideology  of  the  foUow- 
en  of  Mao  TM-tung  apparently  ruined  their 
friend,  the  onoe-powerful  President  Sukarno. 
The  greatest  blood  purge  in  history  may  be 
occurring  there. 

Uoecow  has  circulated  In  other  Communist 
countries  a  memorandum  prior  to  Its  March 
29  party  conference.  What  appears  to  be  a 
complete  text  of  thU  has  been  published  In 
tlie  Hamburg  newspaper.  Die  Welt. 

KFTORTS    DSSCaiBS> 

It  chronologically  tells  the  efforts  of  Mos- 
cow to  normalise  relations  with  Peking 
after  the  fall  of  Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev  In 
October  1964.  and  oC  the  paranoldal  Chinese 
response  The  Soviet  letter  charges  "that 
the  Chinese  leaders  require  a  long-lasting 
war  in  Vietnam  In  order  to  maintain  Inter- 
national tensions;  In  order  to  portray  China 
»«  a  -besieged  fortress.'  " 

As  reported  from  Germany  the  Moscow 
statement  charges  that  Peking  la  trying  to 
bring  about  a  mUltary  conflict  between  the 
U  3  8.R.  and  the  United  States." 

With  horror  that  might  parallel  capitalistic 
reaction  the  MOaoow  statement  reputedly 
repudiates  stateoiente  of  cmineee  leaders 
welcoming  ths   thought  of   a  nuclear  war. 


Tbe  statemMit  uses  th»  words  "adrenttv- 
Ism,"  "militant  great-poiwer  chauvinism. " 
and  "ideological  error." 

Etere  In  tlie  quiet  Fulbrlght  committee 
room  top  American  academic  experts  weigh 
the  China  problem.  One  after  another  tbey 
dispute  the  most  widespread  ofllclal  beliefs 
and  poUcles  toward  China.  The  essence  of 
their  advice  la:  "Do  not  isolate  Red  China." 
poaxnoN  FAvoaxD 

That  la  the  trouble  at  the  present  time, 
some  argue.  Mr.  Bamett  said  hs  favored 
"maximum  contacts  with  and  maximum  In- 
volvement of  the  Chinese  Communists  In 
the  International  ccwnmunlty.'" 

The  Irony  of  taking  a  pariah  nation  Into 
the  United  Nations  strikes  some  Senator* 
forcibly. 

Senator  Botraxx  B.  HicxtNLOOPm,  Republi- 
can, of  Iowa,  and  Senator  Evkextt  McKiklit 
DiEKsaN,  Republican,  of  IlUnols,  for  example, 
evidently  fear  a  rush  of  emotionalism.  Later 
sessions  will  bring  hard-line  experts  who  do 
not  want  to  relax  the  policy  of  Isolationism. 

The  Chinese  scholars  do  not  generaUy  ad- 
vocate a  "soft"  line  in  Vietnam.  They  rec- 
ommend continuance  of  the  "containment" 
p>ollcy  toward  Communist  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  say  the  Anaerlcan 
trade  embargo  of  China  is  an  almost  total 
failure;  that  the  theory  that  the  Formosa 
nationalist  regime  Is  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  the  mainland  Is  a  fiction.  Most  of 
them  cdst  doubt  on  China's  preeent  military 
power. 


IMPOSITION  OP  EXPORT  CONTROLS 
ON  CATTLE  HIDES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  about  1  month  ago,  on  March 
7,  the  Commerce  Department  instituted 
export  licenses  on  cattle  hides.  This  ac- 
tion has  helped  to  hold  the  line  on  infla- 
tion by  safeguarding  supplies  of  leather 
for  shoes  for  the  American  consumer. 
It  has  also  helped  to  assure  more  ade- 
quate supplies  of  leather  for  military 
shoes. 

The  mild  step  of  licensing  the  export 
of  hides  is  an  antl-lnflatlon  measure 
which  has  been  taken  to  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  In  the  export  of 
American  hides  which  had  threatened 
American  supplies.  Total  VS.  hide  ex- 
ports In  1965  rose  16  percent  to  13  million 
hides,  as  compared  to  the  1964  level  of 
11 J  million.  This  was  almost  40  percent 
of  our  total  domestic  supply.  Hide  ex- 
ports In  January  1966  were  19  percent 
over  those  for  January  1965.  February 
exports  rose  to  a  whopping  76  percent 
over  those  for  February  1965.  And  total 
exports  the  first  2  months  this  year  were 
46  percent  more  than  in  the  ccHrespond- 
ing  1965  period. 

Prices  for  hides  responding  to  rapidly 
increasing  exports  rose  sharply  untU  the 
export  limitations  were  announced. 
Hide  prices  increased  66.7  percent  from 
February  1965,  to  February  1966,  and 
have  fallen  only  slightly  since  that  time. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this  sharp 
Increase  In  exports  of  cattle  hides?  "Rie 
major  world  producers  of  exportable 
cattle  hides  today  are  the  United  States 
and  Argentina.  This  was  not  always  so. 
In  1950  America  was  a  net  Importer  of 
hides.  In  1953  our  net  exports  were  only 
1.926.000.  By  19<S  they  reached  7,610,000 
although  Argentina  bad  most  of  the  for- 
eign market.    In  the  early  sixties,  Argen- 


tina suffered  a  severe  drought.  Many 
cattle  were  killed,  which  reduced  Argen- 
tine exports  In  the  following  years.  Fill- 
ing the  gap,  American  exports  jumped  to 
11,190,000  In  1964  and  to  over  13  mUllon 
last  year.  If  controls  had  not  been  im- 
posed, our  exports  this  year  might  well 
have  reached  16  million,  or  44  percent  of 
our  domestic  supply.  Ttils  export  level 
would  have  meant  a  shortage  of  as  much 
as  4  million  hides  in  the  United  States 
this  year.  Escalatlcm  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  could.  In  these  circumstances, 
lead  to  the  Imposition  of  priorities  to 
protect  supplies  for  the  mUitary,  major 
price  increases  In  the  civilian  shoes,  and 
perhaps  further  controls. 

This  year  the  United  States  will  pro- 
duce an  estimated  34  million  hides  and 
use  23  million.  If  exports  are  reduced 
to  the  1964  level — 11.190,000  hides — the 
objective  of  the  licensing  controls,  do- 
mestic 6ui>plies  will  still  remain  very 
tight.  An  export  total  of  11,190.000  hides 
would  be  equal  to  M.5  percent  of  the  all- 
time  high  In  hide  exports  of  1965. 

The  destinations  to  which  hides  are 
shipped  also  bear  watching.  In  the  full 
yeeir  1964.  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe 
took  757,000  hides.  In  1965  their  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  more  than 
doubled  to  1,896.000.  an  Increase  in  1 
year  of  150.46  percent.  In  January  and 
February  of  this  year,  exports  of  hides 
to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  three 
times  the  amount  exported  In  the  first 
2  months  of  last  year.  And  some  of  our 
hides  exported  to  other  countries  find 
their  way  Into  Iron  Curtain  coimtries. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked, 
"Why  do  foreign  buyers  pay  the  present 
high  prices  for  hides?"  On  the  one  hand. 
Russia,  for  example,  has  set  a  goal  of  in- 
creased shoe  output  and  Is  desperately 
short  of  hides  to  produce  this  footwear. 
On  the  other  hand,  Czechoslovakia,  for 
example,  wants  American  dollars  badly. 
Workshoes  made  In  Czechoslovakia  by 
low-paid  workers  sell  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  the  cost  of  materials 
here.  These  foreign-made  shoes  cannot 
be  bought  by  people  In  the  country  of 
manufacture,  but  their  sale  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  produces  needed  dollars  for 
the  Iron  Curtain  bloc. 

The  United  States,  a  major  Industrial 
nation.  Is  an  exporter  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  manufacturing  shoes  abroad 
which  are  then  imported  here.  Total 
footwear  Imports  accounted  for  16  per- 
cent of  output  In  1965,  as  against  1.2  per- 
cent in  1955.  American  consumers  and 
American  workers  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  the  cost  of  strengthening  the 
economies  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
Shoe  manufacturers  and  retailers  In 
America  want  to  hold  the  line  on  shoe 
prices.  Consumer  shoe  prices  rose  4.5 
percent  from  February  1965  to  Febniary 
of  this  year,  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
higher  hide  costs.  But  whereas  shoe 
prices  rose  4.5  percent,  leather  prices  In 
the  same  period  were  up  15.2  percent 
and  hide  prices  up  66.7  percent.  The 
shoe  Industry,  manufacturing  and  retail, 
(derates  on  an  average  annual  profit 
margin  of  2  percent  to  3  percent  of  sales. 
Costs  must  be  passed  on.     While  hide 
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prices  have  dropped  only  slightly.  It  la 
hoped  export  licensing  will  bring  a  meaa- 
ure  of  stability  to- what  has  been  a  cha- 
otic hide  market.  Export  licensing 
should  enable  shoe  manufacturers  and 
retailers  to  hold  price  rises  this  year  to 
a  moderate  2  to  5  percent,  which  reflect 
current  nide  and  skin  levels. 

If  exports  of  hides  had  continued  to 
Increase  unchecked,  the  serious  shortage 
of  leather  at  home  could  have  affected 
supplie-s  of  shoes  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
Overall  need.s  for  military  shoes  are,  of 
course,  Increa.slng.  In  1963  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  about  5.200,000  pairs  of 
combat  and  noncombat  shoes;  In  1964, 
6,500.000  In  1965,  7,690.000.  In  1951, 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  the  military 
bouKhi  19  million  pairs  of  shoes.  It 
would  have  been  tragic,  avoidable  folly 
to  export  half  our  production  this  year 
In  the  face  of  expected  prolonged  conflict 
in  Vietnam  and  possible  escalation  of 
the  war. 

The  United  States  produces  34  million 
hides  a  year  and  will  use  23.8  million 
In  196fi  We  should  always  have  a  sur- 
plus for  export.  The  trouble  comes  when 
Ixwming  civilian  and  military  demands 
are  pyramided  by  a  surge  In  foreign 
bu>nni;.  Last  year  foreign  buyers  took 
almost  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  hide  pro- 
duction at  constantly  increasing  prices. 
The  supply  of  hides  In  the  United  States 
Is  not  expected  to  Increase  In  1966  and 
may  be  even  a  little  tighter  than  in  1965. 
EDomestic  shoe  production  should  exptind 
from  630  million  pairs  in  1965  to  at  least 
640  million  in  1966.  As  cattle  slaughter 
Improves  In  Argentina  over  the  next  2 
years,  however,  pressures  should  be  eased 
on  the  United  States  market. 

The  American  shoe  Industry's  prices 
A.'-e  held  to  a  minimum  by  Its  basic 
structure.  No  business  Is  more  competi- 
tive. The  leather  shoe  industry  Ls  made 
up  of  over  850  companies  operating  1,300 
factories  in  38  States.  Many  of  these 
factories  are  small,  family  owned  plants. 
At  the  retail  level  there  are  25,000  shoe 
stores  and  departments,  and  shoes  are 
sold  in  over  100,000  places  in  the  United 
Stales  The  m£inufacturer  of  shoes  buys 
a:i  his  materials  and  assembles  the  parts. 
Leatiier  accounts  for  50  to  55  percent 
of  the  wholesale  cost  of  a  good  pair  of 
leather  shoes.  In  the  face  of  drastically 
Increa.sed  prices  of  raw  material,  the 
averatre  retail  price  of  all  shoes  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  was  only  about  $7. 
Over  50  percent  of  all  men's  shoes  sell 
at  110  or  below  and  over  50  percent  of 
all  women  s  shoes  are  $6  or  below. 

T^.e  mild  licensing  plan  wisely  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Involves 
no  price  controls  as  such.  It  is  merely 
a  temporary  measure  which  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  ea.sed  as  supplies  of  hides  im- 
prove Re.sfxjn.slble  exports  at  a  reason- 
able level  are  desired  by  all  of  us.  Ar- 
gentine production  is  Improving  and 
supplies  are  expected  to  be  normal  with- 
er. 2  years  In  the  meantime.  Judicious 
use  of  export  controls  will  sissure  ade- 
quate raw  material  for  shoes  for  the 
American  people  and  their  servicemen 
at  reasonable  prices. 


INVOCATION  BY  LT.  COL.  KARL 
APPLBAUM  AT  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25.  1966.  at  the  smnual  ban- 
quet of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  deeply  Im- 
pressed and  inspired  by  the  Invocation 
which  was  delivered  by  Lt.  Col.  Karl 
Applbaum.  the  national  chaplain  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States;  rabbi  of  the  Avenue  M 
Jewish  Center.  1898  Bay  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y. 

Chaplain  Applbaum  Is  affiliated  with 
all  of  the  major  veterans  organizations 
In  the  United  States.  During  World 
War  n.  he  served  as  an  Army  chaplain. 

At  this  annual  banquet,  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  presented  the  1966 
Minute  Man  Award  to  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  John 
C.  Stennis.  of  Mississippi.  This  invo- 
cation sets  forth  with  considerable  elo- 
quence the  great  admiration  we  have  for 
Senator  Stennis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
vocation of  Chaplain  Applbaum  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Invoca- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Invocation  Deltvxrkd  bt  Lt.  Col.  Karl 
Applbaxtm 

(National  chaplain  of  the  Reserve  OfDcers 
Association  of  the  United  States:  rabbi  of 
the  Avenue  M  Jewish  Center.  1898  Bay 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.T..  at  the  Park  Shera- 
ton Hotel,  Waslilngton.  D.C.,  Pebruary  25, 
1966) 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  assembled  here  are 
the  elite  of  this  Nation.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  the  Armed  Porces,  heroes 
of  wars:  all  of  whom  have  come  here  to  pay 
tribute  and  homage  to  one  of  the  chosen 
few,  John  Cornkljus  Sttnnis,  champion  of 
preparedness  and  defender  of  the  Reserves 
who  has  been  selected  by  the  Reserve  Ofllcers 
Association  of  the  United  States  for  the  1966 
Minute  Man  Award.  Thou  hast  endowed  blm 
with  wlsdcnn  and  understanding,  with  dignity 
and  stature,  with  honesty  and  Integrity,  and 
with  the  power  to  command  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  peers  and  of  all  who  come 
In  contact  with  htm.  Strong  as  a  lion  In  the 
pursuit  of  those  goals  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  assure  the  safety  of  our  country. 
swift  as  an  eagle  to  catch  up  with  those  who 
would  endanger  our  defenses  and  above  all 
a  belief  and  trust  In  Thy  divine  guidance. 
Like  the  voice  of  Thy  prophet  of  old  his  voice 
reverberates  through  the  Halls  of  Congress 
fighting  for  eternal  vigilance  and  standing 
erect  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  tossing  back 
any  assaults  against  the  defenders  of  our 
country — the  citizen  army  and  stanchly  sup- 
porting the  men  and  women  who  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try. Be  Thou  with  him  and  his  family  all 
the  days  of  his  life. 

We  also  thank  Thee  O  God,  creator  of  the 
universe  for  the  life  and  dedication  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  Hugh  P.  Lecky,  Thy  humble  servant 
whom  Thou  hast  blessed  with  bravery  and 
courage  and  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  bringing  of  Thy  teachmgs  and  precepts 
to  the  battlefield.  Who  has  coxirageously 
faced  the  enemy  and  conquered.  We  are 
grateful  to  Thee  for  having  returned  him 
safely  to  us  and  to  his  beloved  family.  Be 
Thou  with  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.    Hla 


fellow  officers  have  chosen  him  as  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Year.  May  be  always  earn  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

Bless  these  United  States  of  America,  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
May  It  always  serve  as  a  beacon  light  to  a 
troubled  humanity  and  a  guiding  post  to  an 
eternally  upeet  world. 

Bless  our  Commander  and  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States.  Endow  hinj 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  and  the  faith 
and  patience  of  a  Joab  In  the  service  of  our 
country  and  In  the  safeguarding  of  this  world 
which  Thou  hast  created. 

May  It  be  Thy  will  that  when  we  assemble 
a^aln  few  a  midwinter  conference  that  peace 
and  tranquillity  sliall  reign  over  the  world. 
"Nations  of  the  world  shall  beat  their  swords 
Into  plowshares  and  their  spears  mto  prun- 
ing hooks.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more.  But  they  shall  sit  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  bis  fig  tree.  None 
shall  make  them  afraid  for  all  the  people 
shall  walk  every  one  in  the  name  of  God.' 
Amen. 


WE  CAN  STILL  WIN  THE  WAR 
ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  former 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  has 
written  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  ad- 
ministration's war  on  poverty. 

As  he  so  correctly  summarizes,  the 
poverty  program  has  been  "first  Irt 
promises,  first  In  politics,  first  in  press 
releases,  and  last  in  performance." 

In  his  article,  he  articulately  offers,  cm 
he  has  done  throughout  his  msmy  years 
In  public  service,  constructive  and  realis- 
tic suggestions.  Republicans.  Democrats, 
and  Independents  alike  will  certainly 
agree  with  Mr.  Nixon  that  the  time  has 
come  to  adopt  a  new  strategy  in  the 
poverty  war. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  presented  an  excellent 
eight-point  program  Including — I  am 
pleased  to  note — an  endorsement  of  my 
amendment  placing  various  poverty  em- 
ployees under  the  Hatch  Act's  prohibi- 
tions against  partisan  political  activity. 
He  also  recommended  adoption  of  the 
Human  Investment  Act  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon  that 
by  adopting  new  strategy  and  by  review- 
ing and  reevaluating  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  this  all-Important  and 
crucial  program,  we  can  reverse  the  tide 
of  defeat  which  has  characterized  the 
poverty  war  to  date.  We  carmot  waste 
another  minute  in  this  Important  effort. 
The  one  and  only  purpose  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  should  be  to  benefit 
the  needy  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  Ume  that 
we  approached  this  job  In  a  more  effec- 
tive and  proper  manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "We  Can  StUl  Win  the  War 
on  Poverty"  which  appeared  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Sunday,  April  3,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  3,  1966] 

W«  Cai»  Still  Win  th«  War  on  Povxrtt 
(By  Rlctiard  11.  Nlxon) 

The  Johnson  administration  U  losing  the 
war  on  poverty.    The  initiative  has  been  lost; 
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the  offensive  has  bogged  down;  there  la  dl»- 
eatlsfaotlon  and  disUlualonment  with  the  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  of  the  poverty  program  all  over 
America. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  been  first  In 
promises,  first  in  politics,  first  in  press  re- 
leases, and  last  In  performance. 

With  the  wax  mired  in  mismanagement 
and  waste,  the  temptation  Is  to  call  It  off, 
to  compromise,  to  settle  for  a  policy  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  with  poverty.  But  this  Is 
not  the  way. 

The  time  has  come  to  adc^t  a  new  strategy 
and  to  launch  a  great  new  offensive  that 
will  bring  America  victory  against  mankind's 
oldest  foe. 

Eighteen  months  have  paased  since  ttie 
opening  guns  were  fired  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. So  far  the  effort  has  ooet  Americans 
»2  billion — well  over  •100  million  a  month. 
Over  the  next  6  years  it  will  cost  another 
lis  billion. 

Wliat  do  we  have  to  show  for  this  enor- 
mous effort? 

While  modest  advances  have  been  recorded 
on  some  fronts,  a  wholesale  rout  Is  m  full 
twlng  on  another — the  inflation  front. 

On  this  front,  the  greatest  setbacks  in  the 
poverty  war  have  been  suffered.  Por  Johnson 
Inflation  has  been  rapidly  creating  a  new 
class  of  poor  while  Mr.  Johnson's  poverty 
programs  have  barely  dented  the  old. 

Among  the  new  poor  will  be  thousands  of 
the  21  million  on  pensions  who  cannot  de- 
fend themselves  against  an  inflation  that 
destroys  the  value  of  all  they  own  and  ail 
they  earn. 

How  do  we  regain  the  initiative  m  the  war 
on  poverty?    Here  Is  an  eight-point  program. 

1.  We  must  open  a  second  front  by  taking 
the  offensive  against  Inflation. 

HANDSOME    PAT    RAIBK 

Those  below  the  poverty  level  suffer  most 
from  an  Inflation  ttiat  destroys  the  value  of 
what  little  they  have.  While  the  Johnson 
poverty  programs  have  filtered  a  pittance 
down  to  the  poor.  Johnson  Inflation  has 
bitten  deeply  mto  the  savings  and  income  of 
them  all. 

i.  We  must  quit  giving  sergeants  In  the 
poverty  war  general's  pay. 

The  percentage  of  officials  receiving  more 
than  tl9,(XX)  per  year  is  higher  in  the  poverty 
program  than  In  any  other  major  depart- 
ment of  Government. 

In  city  after  city,  such  aa  Pateraon,  N.J., 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  poverty  director 
was  given  a  higher  salary  than  the  mayor. 
in  State  after  State,  top  poverty  officials  are 
paid  more  than  the  vast  majority  of  elected 
Stats  officials. 

More  than  two  of  three  of  the  top  poverty 
warriors,  "consultants  and  experts,"  received 
a  handsome  pay  raise  when  they  joined  the 
program. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  a  atop  to  the  dis- 
graceful spectacle  of  poUtldans  profiting 
from  the  poor.  Now  Is  the  time  to  mustar  out 
the  mercenarlee — by  following  the  advice  of 
Senator  Huoh  Scott — and  putting  a  celling 
on  salaries. 

3.  We  must  take  poUtlcs  out  of  the  poverty 
war. 

PoUtlcs  should  end  where  poverty  begins. 
But.  blg-clty  political  machmes  have  used 
Federal  funds  to  flght  one  another  rather 
than  to  fight  poverty.  They  have  used  tax 
dollars  to  escalate  their  poUtlcal  wars  whUe 
neglecting  the  poverty  war. 

We  can  put  an  end  to  |>oUtlcs-as-u8uai  in 
the  poverty  war  by  adopting  Senator  Oeosgc 
MuwHTa  recommendation  of  putung  aU 
poverty  officials  under  the  Hatch  Act— which 
would  prolilblt  them  from  pUylng  poUtlcs 
with  poverty. 

♦.  We  must  mobilize  our  natural  alUes  to 
*jln  the  war  on  poverty.  The  first  of  tbeM 
»uia«  are  the  poor  themselves  who  have  the 
greatest  stake  In  victory. 


As  Repreeentatlvea  At.B^T  Qxm  and 
Crarlrs  Ooodxll  bave  urged,  only  the  "in- 
volvement at  the  poor"  can  "convert  the  pov- 
erty program  mto  sometixing  different  than 
another  tired  old  welfare  approach."  Tlie 
shockingly  low  percentage  of  turnout  of  tbe 
poor  in  poverty  elections  In  cities  around 
the  country  indicates  the  poverty  officials 
have  fallen  short  of  this  goal. 

OTKEB   NATtrSAL  ALLTCS 

The  other  natural  allies  who  are  not  be- 
ing used  to  the  limit  today  are  the  thou- 
sands of  private,  nongovernmental  agencies 
that  liave  years  of  experience  and  a  history 
of  success  against  ix>verty. 

6.  We  must  concentrate  our  fire  on  areaa 
where  the  cliances  of  a  breakthrough  ar« 
greatest. 

ITils  means  redoubling  our  effort  m  the 
Headstart  program  which  has  done  so  much 
to  tUd  the  children  of  the  poor.  Poor  ctill- 
dren  should  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 
liberation  from  poverty;  here  the  least  In- 
vestment will  yield  the  greatest  return. 
These  are  the  youngsters  who  can  be  rescued 
from  a  lifetime  of  poverty  with  a  minimum 
of  effort. 

6.  We  must  utilise  the  ultimate  weapon 
In  the  poverty  arsenal:  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Here  is  the  most  effective  engine  in  htiman 
history  for  combating  poverty  and  It  Is  time 
we  wheeled  It  Into  battle.  We  can  bring  the 
free  enterprise  system  into  the  flght  by 
adopting  two  Republican  proposals:  The 
Human  Investment  Act  and  tbe  Industry 
Youth  Corps.  Under  these  programs  tax 
credita  and  other  Incentives  would  be  given 
to  buslneasmen  who  flght  poverty  by  traln- 
mg  unskilled  workers  for  better  jobs. 

7.  We  must  delegate  more  authority  to  our 
commanders  In  the  field. 

No  war  can  l>e  riin  wholly  from  Washing- 
ton; many  critical  decisions  are  best  made 
by  the  men  at  the  scene.  State  governmenta, 
which  have  tlie  greatest  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  fighting  poverty  in  their  own  sec- 
tors, should  be  delegated  a  greater  measiire 
of  responsibility  for  action  In  the  war  on 
poverty. 

KND  TO   WASTE 

8.  We  must  establish  a  "committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war."  Its  purpose:  to  expose 
the  political  profiteers,  to  courtmartlal  the 
Incompetent  commanders  and  to  put  an  end 
to  mismanagement  and  waste. 

This  Is  the  recommendation  of  Represent- 
ative William  Atkbs.  With  that  watchdog 
committee,  the  country  should  receive  a 
contlnumg  audit  on  how  the  poverty  resour- 
ces are  being  allocated.  As  an  example,  such 
a  committee  might  uncover  the  reasons  why 
a  wealthy  suburban  community  like  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  wblch  can  find  no  poor 
children  in  Its  schools,  expecta  to  receive 
•33.000  in  poverty  aid  to  education. 

By  adopting  these  proposals,  we  can  reverse 
the  tide  of  defeat  and  put  the  Nation  ba^k 
on  the  road  to  vlctc«-y  In  the  one  war  In 
which  all  Americans  agree  there  can  be  no 
appeasement  and  no  surrender. 


UNDERGROUND  METAL  MINERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  report  showed  that  of  each  100 
young  men  entering  a  lifetime  career  as 
an  underground  metal  miner,  no  lesa 
than  7  of  them  can  expect  to  die 
in  an  on-the-job  accident  before  retire- 
ment age.  I  think  that  these  rates  can 
and  should  be  Improved.  Legislation  to 
protect  the  metal  miners  in  our  country 
is  presently  pending  in  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  To 
acquaint  the  Members  of  this  body  with 


the  persuasive  arguments  for  this  legis- 
lation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  testimony  of  Mr.  Prank  N. 
Hoffmann,  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wBiS  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  PEANK  N.  HOTTMANK 

My  name  Is  Prank  N.  Hoffmann,  legislative 
director  of  the  Umted  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

Mining — metallic,  nonmetalUc,  and  ooal 
by  underground  methods — Is  the  most  haz- 
ardous of  tbe  mineral  mdustrles,  because  It 
must  be  carried  on  under  adverse  natural 
conditions,  such  as  overhead  roof  or  rode, 
explosive  or  harmful  gases  and  dusts,  re- 
stricted working  space  and  Illumination, 
proximity  of  electric  power  to  workings,  dan- 
ger of  impounded  water,  use  of  explosives, 
and  use  of  mechanical  underground  equip- 
ment. 

Mimng  has  become,  to  a  large  extent,  a 
mecliamcal  Industry  requiring  skilled  work- 
men. Tbe  Injury  of  such  aktlled  workmen 
by  accident  or  impairment  by  occupational 
disease  is  an  economic  waste,  wtilch  if  not 
kept  to  a  minimum,  endangers  the  economy 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Preservation  of  life,  limb,  and  health  of 
the  workmen  m  mlnmg  Is  paramount;  with- 
out such  protection,  efficient  production  is 
impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that 
prevention  of  accldente  and  occupational 
diseases  represente  the  highest  order  of  con- 
servation. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  are 
privileged  to  represent  oyn  30,000  miners 
who  are  directly  engaged  m  metallic  and 
nonmetalllc  mining,  that  Is,  the  mining  of 
cc^per,  lead,  zmc,  iron  ore.  uranium,  gold, 
sUver,  aluminum  ore,  antimony  ore,  and  mls- 
ceiianeous  nUnerais. 

We  have  been  striving  for  tbe  enactment 
of  mme  safety  legislation  for  over  a  decade. 
The  Impetus  initially  came  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  steelworkers.  Mr.  Phillip  Mtirray. 
During  the  2d  session  of  the  Slst  Oongr««, 
Mr.  Murray  appealed  to  Senator  James  E. 
Murray,  Democrat  of  Montana,  and  Senator 
Robert  A  Taft,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  both 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
"as  to  the  need  for  some  degree  of  resolute 
health  and  safety  standards  for  all  miner* 
tliroughout  the  Nation." 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee,  with  the 
complete  support  of  aU  members,  instructed 
the  staff  to  ascertam  whether  or  not  con- 
dUtlons  in  the  mines  warranted  further  ac- 
tion by  the  committee. 

After  6  months  of  on-the-spot  study  and 
revleir^f  the  health,  safety,  and  wca-kmg 
condltloii*  of  the  mmers.  the  committee 
stated  that  some  legislation  was  called  for 
but  that  It  should  be  confined  to  metallic 
and  nonmetalllc  nUnes. 

With  the  advice  and  help  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau, Mr.  Jack  Porbes,  a  nUne  safety  bill  was 
drafted  and  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  James  E.  Murray,  and  other  Sen- 
ators mterested  In  mine  safety. 

This  bill  gave  the  Bureau  of  Mmes  the 
right  of  entry  mto  any  metalllo  or  non- 
metalllc mme.  It  also  empowered  tbe  Sec- 
retary acting  ttirough  the  Bttreau  to  make 
annual  or  necessary  inspections  of  the 
metallic  or  nonmetalllc  mines  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Information  relating  to 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  mmea. 

This  bill  was  a  modest  t>eglnmng.  It 
was  an  approach  which  called  for  Inspection 
coupled  with  gathering  and  reporting  of  aU 
data   relating    to   accldente,    fatalities    and 
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wort'.p.g  condttioiu  In  th«a«  mines.  No  •&- 
I'^rcemer.  t  p^jwer*  were  calied  (or  other  than 
a  per.^.:y  '  "ing  levied  tor  refusing  to  admit 
a   E  .r>:  i  .      .'   Mines   repreaentatlve  Into   tbe 

::  mut  thought  that  inasmuch  a«  a  )ar^ 
segment  of  the  mining  industry  was  already 
cor>p<>r<ittng  with  tbe  besith  and  safety  pro- 
g-a  Ti.>i  >'.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  tba*  Industry 
'A  .  1  i  elcome  inspection  by  Bureau  paraoo- 
nel  on  an  ofDcial  basis.  With  no  penalties 
InvolTed  as  far  as  recommendations  of  tbe 
wsn  oonoemed  tn  regard  to  a  par- 
the  thinking  at  the  time  was 
that  the  operators  would  cooperate  wbole- 
beartedly  with  this  voluntary  approach  to 
mtn?  safety.  Unfortuzuitely,  the  operators 
a. -id  the  American  Mining  Congress  were  op- 
posed to  this  Mil  in  1063.  which  did  not  have 
peomltles.  Tbey  are  opposed  to  H.R.  8M0 
In  IWW.  which  eontnlns  pennlttss  for  non- 
compliance. 

Until  today  bo  bearings  hav*  been  held 
by  A  Senate  commlttas  on  nUiM  safety  In  me- 
tallic  And  nonmetallie  mines. 

HfdT.r.^;  n  this  bill  were  held  by  vartous 
s^bcomn  it  tees  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ecl'icutior.  and  l«bor  during  tbe  84th,  87th, 
and  aeth  sesslocis  of  tbe  Congress. 

Thes*  hea-ints  have  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  '.h--  Depa-'.rr.cnt  of  tbe  Interior,  the  Bu- 
reau  of    U:i  us  r-'.ai)sgwiint  and  labor, 

a-    .  ^    :;: -■      .        ■■  St^i-i--; 

In  1983  uie-  Che-pi.  -jnant  of  Health.  Edu- 
caUo!i  and  Weir  ut  Public  Health  Serrlee. 
a.td  the  Drp-i.-tmeri-.  f  the  Interior  Bureau 
of  Mines  DUblu.Tfrt  a  study,  entitled  "Stll- 
co«:a  in  the  Meu,  Mining  Industry:  A  Be- 
•va;  jar, ton      .n   1958-  ■  '. 

T>.f  :    r- J-    .-  ;   •     :nat  study  states: 

"The  pret.*  rr.  study  was  an  outgrowth  of 
hearings  on  -r-.ine  'wealth  and  safety,  held 
by  -he  Comr.itw-e  'jt;  Education  and  Labor. 
H  >use  of  Ke::.'i-,^ent4ir.lTee,  84th  Congress. 
The  study  tiovever.  should  form  the  basis 
for  :)the-»  »hic:'-  "^ould  soatarlally  assist  tn 
J.  sUtonsts  as  a  serloiis 
tfir^av  I*}  me  t.ea;  r.  jt  mstal  miners." 

This  rfpori  marts  a  8t«p  forward  In  that 
it  pr-'vidrs  B.  »  .!id  ti  undatlon  upon  which 
to  build  a«:ai.-..'tt  '.;ms  devastating  dlaaass. 
slitoosts 

It  Is  n  -,  our  D'lrpose  to  burden  the  rec- 
ord with  exrnssive  wordsre  or  extraneous 
matfrlai  We  :.«7P  '  i^-;!  '  rtat  over  the  years 
facts  are  stronger  .'^.hp  Kr..'-ament.  more  bn- 
prenslTc  ihan  rea*  n.ne.  and  more  dependable 
than   r  pinions 

H.i  f- ;  -.-slatlve  Struggle  before 

the  Coat; -ess  ;.-;  :j»:.  f  of  mine  safety  for 
more  thiu  a  deca  le.  and  advocated  the 
lden-lca4  bi;:  tn  orve  that  has  been  Intro- 
dured  by  S-nator  n,  ^  =  k  ve  asked  that  this 
t.:  ^f  :r  --  ■  .  th.r  this  subcommit- 
tee and  t.'.e  ;i..;  (  im.-nniee  on  Labor  and 
Public   Weira?  -an     .se  It  for  reference. 

.Similar    iiiu    ■.<  -■     ii,e    Introduced    by 

Eje:.au)r  c  laxk  *>-r.-  :  -  <iuced  in  the  «Sd 
and  vn  trie  H4tr.  '  ;  .  — ssea  by  RepresentaUve 
^''  '  ■  '•-'::■-■  ,ve  Kelley.  Rcpresenta- 

ti  •»  ^.,T!  iR  .flepr«  — r- ■•!^»  McOonnell.  Rep- 
reseatative  Klrrt^.i  '.>:  r-sentative  OIlAaA. 
fuiil    R*pre«eiita  i    "    ;-.    •  ■  %  :k 

P.epres^ii'At.;  -  i  '.t.'.ani  .\  l-irden.  chair- 
man of  Lft"  (.<  :::;.••:,<>*■  ,n  F'ducatlon  axtd 
:.a.-^(  T  ;;-.  '.-e  84t.n  'ir.grr.-vS  n  rsspons*  tO 
appeais  by  '.no  Vn.'.&tl  -!;e»-  »■,  rKers  Of  Amer- 
ica, 6«^t  .;p  a  8u;x-  tuni.ttee  to  consider  these 
idenucai  buis.  »i:./i  .le  then  BepresentaUve 
1.11  MiT'  ALT  now  Senator,  as  chairman  o* 
LT*  'Ui'  ominittee 
■ih«  »u-x-.)innv.!ic  neld  on-the-spot  hear- 
li  V  .-icir-.is.  auiuth.  Minn..  Butte. 
our  V  .-.,  .  and  in  Waahtagton.  DC. 
;ie.i.;  .g«  'nxluoad  a  waaith  oT  factual 
ci.iUA  ii  •_.  'ae  need  for  metallic  and  non- 
n.' *-i.  ;-    ;:.     ,-  safety  legislation. 

This  subcommittee  rscoounanded  that  a 
subcommittee  be  appointed  In  the  85th  Con- 
gress and  that  the  overall  subject  of  safety 


in  i's 

■I)  ■■■., 


m    th«   Hatloo's   metalUe   and   DonmetalUc 
mines  should  b«  given  further  study. 

It  was  during  the  87th  Congrrsss  that  hear- 
ings b^d  by  tbe  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  on  tba  original  and  only  bill  as  sub- 
mitted in  previous  sessions,  provided  the 
basts  for  a  study  that  was  worked  out  under 
tbe  guidance  of  Representative  Herbert 
Zelenko.  chairman  of  tbe  select  suboom- 
mittee.  which  recoounended  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  conduct  a  study  covering 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  Injuries  and 
health  hazards,  as  set  forth  In  Public  I.AW 
87-300. 

Public  Law  87-300  was  passed  In  the  1st 
session  of  tbe  87th  Confess  and  was  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President  on  September  26, 
1961.  The  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
study  covering  (I)  the  causes  of  Injuries 
and  health  hazards  In  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines;  (3)  the  relative  eilectiveness 
of  voluntary  versus  mandatory  reporting  of 
accident  statistics;  (3)  the  relative  contri- 
bution to  safety  of  inspection  programs  em- 
bodying (a)  right-of-entry;  (b)  rigbt-of- 
entry  plus  enforcement  authority;  (4)  eSec- 
Uveuess  of  health  and  safety  education  and 
training;  and  (5)  the  magnitude  of  efforts 
and  costs  of  each  of  these  possible  phases 
of  an  eSscUvc  safety  program  for  tbe  metal- 
lic and  nonmetallie  mines. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  was  given  the 
rtgbt-oC-entry  to  any  metallic  or  nonmetalUc 
mine,  and  34  months  to  report  back  to  Con- 
gress its  recommendations  and  findings. 

A  Mine  Safety  Study  Board  composed  of 
three  individuals,  was  created. 

Tbe  Boards  report  to  the  Congress  re- 
vealed :  ( I )  widespread  existence  of  oor- 
rectlbls  hazards  to  life  and  health  in  mines 
Inspected;  (3)  a  high  casualty  rate  suffered 
by  mlnars  from  dangerous  ooDdiUons  beyond 
tbelr  own  control;  (3)  the  Ineffoctlveness  of 
State  and  local  efforts  to  reduce  mine  health 
and  safety  liasards.  These  findings  were 
documented  in  a  report  approximating  300 
partes  of  text  and  statistical  tables. 

This  report  sustained  the  case  that  had 
been  raised  over  the  years  as  to  the  need 
for  mine  safety  legislation  In  the  metallic 
and  nonmetallie  mines. 

The  Mine  Safety  Study  Board,  In  Its  report 
to  the  Congress,  sets  forth  the  following  con- 
clusions on  page  67: 

"The  competency  of  American  private  en- 
terprise In  the  extraction  of  metals  and 
minerals  Is  recognized  throughout  the  world. 
The  long  experience  and  ingenuity  of  these 
Industries  and  their  equipment  suppliers  has 
led  to  the  development  and  use  of  piroduc- 
tlon  techniques  that  are  models  of  efficiency. 
The  unfortunate  fact,  however.  Is  that  ef- 
forts to  overcome  m^ny  of  the  hazards  to 
health  and  safety  have  not  kept  pace  with 
Increased  productivity.  The  number  and 
severity  of  the  Injuries  experienced  each  year 
by  persons  employed  In  the  extractive  Indus, 
tries  should  be  alarming  to  an  America  that 
prides  Itself  on  its  high  standards  of  civil- 
ization and  Its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Its 
citizens. 

"In  the  face  of  10,000  lost-time  Injuries 
and  more  than  300  deaths  In  a  single  year. 
It  would  be  dUnciUt  to  ignore  the  need  for 
positive  action." 

H.R.  6961,  the  mine  safety  bill  that  was 
Introduced  by  Representative  Jamts  OTIaba, 
was  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Mine  Safety 
Study  Board.  ThU  bin  along  with  others 
provided  the  basis  for  the  bearlncs  and  the 
subsequent  reporting  out  by  the  Oommlttee 
on  Education  and  lAbor  ot  a  "clean  bill," 
which  became  H-B.  8S8S,  tbe  bill  paaed  by 
the  House  and  now  before  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  are 
grateful  as  all  labor  Is  for  the  passage  by  the 
Hoose  of  this  Mine  aafety  Act.  HA.  8M0. 
It  Is  a  good  bill.  It  came  through  the  House 
with  strong  bipartisan  support,  and  all  who 


worked  for  its  passage  have  rendered  a  real 
aerrloe  to  the  cause  of  mine  safety  In  metallic 
and  nonmetallie  mines. 

Tvio  sections  of  HJl.  8889  give  this  act 
meaning  and  substance.  They  are  vital  to 
mine  safety-. 

Inspection  is  tbe  ke^  factor  that  will  cur- 
tall  accidents  and  fatalities.  The  Secretary 
Is  required  to  Inspect,  at  leeM  annually,  each 
underground  mine  cohered  by  this  act.  This 
requirement  of  annual  Inspections  of  under- 
ground mines  was  put  into  the  bUl  by  the 
Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  because 
it  recognized  underground  mining  as  the 
most  dangerovis  ot  mining  operations. 

The  place  to  curtail  accidents  Is  In  the 
mine. 

Ability  to  carry  o*it  an  Inspection  obtain- 
ing Information  relating  to  health  and  safety 
conditions  can  have  only  one  end  result  and 
that  Is  a  decrease  in  fatalities. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  started  to  collect 
data  on  metallic  and  nonmetallie  mines  in 
1911.  Since  then  reports  have  been  collected 
annually.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  author- 
ized to  gather  data  on  Injuries  and  related 
employment  at  metallic  and  nonmetallie 
mines,  but  there  Is  no  Federal  law  that  com- 
pels operators  to  submit  such  Information 
TTie  Information,  as  furnished,  Is  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Unfortunately,  It  Is  Incomplete 
and   unsatisfactory. 

The  mandatory  reporting  provision  of  HB 
8989  Is  a  major  one.  Any  operatoT  of  a  mine 
subject  to  the  act  will  be  required  to  submit 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ol 
accidents.  Injuries,   and  fatalities  annually 

The  Secretary  Is  required  to  analyze  and 
publish,  either  In  summary  or  detailed  form, 
the  data  he  obtains  from  such  reports.  These 
rep>orta  must  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  they  may  be  published  If  the  Sec- 
retary so  determines. 

This  data  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
analyse  and  study  mine  health  and  safety' 
ooodlUons  on  the  t>asls  of  data  which  Is  com- 
plete. 

This  material  If  properly  evaluated  can 
lead  to  (1)  Improved  health  and  safety,  (3) 
which  segmenu  of  the  mliUng  industry  need 
a  more  concentrated  effort  as  to  tbe  difficul- 
ties enoountered. 

This  Information  will  be  a  tremendous  help 
to  all  who  are  Intwested  in  safety  be  tbey 
labor,  management  or  Oovemment. 

The  dereloptnent  of  health  and  safety 
staindards  as  set  forth  in  H3.  0989.  secUon 
9  called  for  tbe  Secretary  to  derelop  stand- 
ards for  mines  ocrrered  by  tbe  act. 

The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  appoint 
advisory  committees  to  assist  him  in  for- 
mulating these  standards.  These  advisory 
committees  sliall  be  made  up  of  equal  num- 
bers of  representatives  of  labor,  management 
and  at  least  one  representative  of  a  State 
safety  agency. 

Those  standards  which  deal  with  condi- 
tions or  practices  which  could  cause  death 
or  serious  phyatcal  harm  shall  be  designated 
as  mandatory  standards.  The  Secretary  must 
consult  with  the  advisory  committees  be- 
tore  classifying  standards  as  mandatory 
standards.  The  operators  under  sections  8 
and  0  of  the  Act  must  comply  with  these 
mandatory  standards. 

We  would  UJke  to  suggest  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee cooskter  the  feasibility  of  making  all 
standards  promulgated  by  tbe  Secretary  and 
his  advisory  committees,  as  enforceable  under 
section  6(b).  by  changing  the  mandatory 
oonoept,  thereby  making  such  standards  np- 
pUcable,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 8  and  9. 

Tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor  al- 
lowed for  representation  on  the  advisory 
oonunittee  of  State  safety  officials  In  the  be- 
lief that  by  being  repreeented  they  could 
make  a  contribution  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

The  wisdom  of  putting  State  safety  repre- 
sentatives on  tbe  advisory  committee  is  open 


; 


to  question,  but  we  feel  that  the  advantages 
in  having  them  participate  are  readily  ap- 
parent, for  with  the  formulation  of  standards 
the  States  will  not  be  able  to  say  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  taki  ng  place. 

HJl.  8889  givee  the  States  the  responsibil- 
ity  for  development  and  enforcement  of 
health  and  safety  standards  in  those  mines 
located  In  the  State.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  la  required  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  State  plan  of  operation  as  set  forth  in  the 
various   sections   of   HJl.    8988. 

Section  13  of  H.R.  8989  deals  with  the 
delegaUon  of  authority  to  the  States.  ThU 
section  was  amended  on  tbe  floor  of  the 
House.  A  new  subsection  (d)  was  incor- 
porated into  the  bill.  This  was  a  major 
amendment.  It  takes  away  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  final  authority  to  refuse 
approval  to.  or  withdraw  from  a  State  plan. 
It  provides  the  State  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Federal  courts  from  an  adverse  decision  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
of  tbe  State  plan  or  tbe  manner  in  which 
It  is  being  carried  out  by  the  State. 

Section  lS(d)  also  provides  that  the  State 
may  file  an  appeal  with  tbe  appropriate  U.S. 
circuit  court  of  appeals  no  later  than  60  days 
after  notice  of  the  Secretary's  final  decision. 
The  court  must  accept  the  Secretary's  find- 
ings of  fact  as  conclusive,  if  these  findings 
are  supported  by  "substantial  evidence."  If 
"good  cause"  is  shown,  the  court  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  instruc- 
tions that  he  take  further  evidence.  Such 
remanding  of  the  case  may  or  may  not  lead 
the  Secretary  to  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact,  or  perhaps  to  modify  his  pre- 
vious decision.  Any  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
must  also  be  accepted  by  the  court  as  con- 
clusive, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
The  circuit  court,  after  hearing  the  appeal, 
is  given  the  authority  to  affirm  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  In  whole 
or  In  part.  Tbe  practical  effect,  we  feel,  of 
&  decision  by  the  circuit  court  to  set  aside, 
entirely,  the  Secretary's  action  in  refusing 
approval  of  a  State  plan  submitted  to  hUn 
would  be  to  leave  the  State  plan  In  op«a- 
tlon.  and  thereby  continue  to  exempt  mines 
in  that  State  from  direct  Federal  mine  safety 
regulation  and  standards. 

Both  parties — I.e..  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  State — may  file  an  appeal 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  against  the 
decision  of  the  circuit  court.  If  the  Supreme 
Court,  however,  does  not  decide  to  review  the 
case,  the  Judgment  of  the  drcuit  court  will 
be  final. 

Section  17  of  HJl.  8989  was  also  amended 
on  the  floor  to  change  the  effective  dates  of 
certain  sections  of  the  act.  The  amendment 
postpones,  until  I  year  after  the  date  of 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  man- 
datory mine  health  and  safety  standards,  the 
power  of  tbe  Secretary  to  issue  a  notice  to 
a  mine  operator  requiring  the  abatement  of 
a  violation  of  such  a  standard  or  to  Issue  an 
order  of  withdrawal  and  debarment  of  per- 
sons from  a  mine  where  the  Secretary  finds 
an  imminent  danger  of  death  or  serious  phys- 
ical harm  exists.  T^ese  powers  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  cannot  be  exercised 
in  any  State  within  less  than  90  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature  which  convenes  after 
tbe  date  of  publication  of  the  mandatory 
standards  In  tbe  Federal  Register. 

The  extent  to  which  this  amendment  will 
postpone  tbe  effective  date  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary's powers  to  lasue  abatement  notices  ahd 
orders  of  withdrawal  and  debarment  wUl  de- 
pend upon  tbe  tlmelag  between  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act  and  the  designation  of  man- 
<latory  standards,  as  well  as  upon  the  timing 
of  legisUUve  sessions  in  the  individual 
autes— particularly  in  those  States  whooe 
leilalatures  meet  only  biennially. 


During  1966,  36  States  vrtU  hold  legislaUve 
sessions.  Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  States  do  not 
have  a  regular  legislative  session  scheduled 
until  1967, 

To  Illustrate  what  would  be  preetunably  an 
extreme  possibility  for  postponement  of  Fed- 
eral enforcement  power:  Assume  an  18- 
montb  lag  between  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act  and  the  date  of  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  the  mandatory  health 
and  safety  standards  which  the  Secretary 
must  develop  In  consultation  with  advisory 
committees.  With  a  State  legislature  meet- 
ing biennially  which  does  not  convene  untU 
18  months  after  the  Federal  Register  publica- 
tion date,  with  a  session  lasting  4  months,  a 
total  of  43  months,  or  3  years  and  7  months 
would  elapse  between  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  act  and  the  date  at  which  Federal 
Inspectors  would  acquire  the  authority  to 
Issue  notices  of  abatement  or  orders  to  with- 
draw and  debar  persona  from  mines  where 
an  Immediate  or  Inunlnent  danger  of  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  is  found  to  exist. 

The  purpose  of  delaying  the  effective  date 
until  90  days  after  the  close  of  the  next  State 
legislative  session  Is  to  give  the  State  legis- 
lature the  opportunity — if  It  decides  to  avail 
Itself  of  the  opportunity — to  look  at  the 
mandatory  standards  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, take  action  to  pass  any  new  legisla- 
tion that  may  be  required  for  establishment 
of  a  State  Inspection  and  enforcement  plan  to 
be  presented  for  the  Secretary's  approval,  and 
to  appropriate  the  money  that  will  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  have  the  State  plan  carried 
out  to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction.  An  ap- 
proved plan  has  to  "provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  health  and  safety 
standards  •  •  •  which  are  or  will  be  sub- 
stantially as  effective  •  •  •  as  the  manda- 
tory standards"  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  require  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  be  given  a  State, 
after  It  has  learned  what  these  mandatory 
standards  are  to  be,  in  which  to  decide 
whether  It  wishes  to  develop  and  finance  a 
State  plan  embodying  substantially  as  effec- 
tive standards. 

Safety  la  one  field  of  endeavor  where  need- 
less loss  of  time  in  its  execution,  can  be 
disastrous. 

Section  13,  especially  (d),  will  delay  tbe 
effective  and  timely  implementation  of  HJt. 
8989.  It  creates  a  no  man's  land  between 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  tbe  several 
States.  Delays,  and  Indecision  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Instead  of  expediting 
health  and  safety  for  the  miners  It  will  serve 
to  hamstring  this  objective. 

With  the  States  having  recourse  to  Judicial 
review  as  to  the  actions  of  the  Secretary,  the 
specter  of  frustrating  delays  Is  all  too  ap- 
parent. 

Tbe  record  as  developed  over  the  past  dec- 
ade leaves  little  to  hope  for  as  far  as  bringing 
about  some  degree  of  effective  and  imlform 
health  and  safety  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  States. 

We  respectfully  refer  to  page  167  of  the 
hearings  on  mine  safety,  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  tbe  Oommlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 89th  Congress,  for  a  detailed  statement 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  States  to  Improve  their 
mine  safety  codes.  If  they  have  them,  and 
bring  some  degree  of  safety  to  the  miners 
through  thorough  Inspections  and  training. 
Report  No.  a06,  80th  Congress.  1st  session. 
House  of  Representatives,  on  pages  4.  6,  and 
6,  sets  forth  tbe  many  and  various  failures 
of  the  several  States,  as  related  to  mine  safe- 
ty In  tbe  metallic  and  nonmetallie  mines. 

We  strongly  urge  tbe  subcommittee  to 
review  the  hearings  that  were  held  before  tbe 
Select  Suboommtttee  on  Labor  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Kducatlon  and  Labor,  House  of 
Representatives,  87tb  Congrees,  pages  84-66. 
These  individual  reports  are  facts  that  can- 


not be  ignored  and  reveal  the  terrible  Inade- 
quacies of  State  mine  enforcement  and  in- 
spection. 

The  record  will  show  that  many  of  the 
States  are  reluctant  to  appropriate  adequate 
amounts  of  money  to  Insure  enforcement  of 
their  mining  codes  by  their  State  safety 
agency  or  department. 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  under  section 
13  the  States  will  make  any  effort  to  provide 
these  funds,  preferring  to  let  well  enough 
alone,  and  let  the  Secretary  of  Interior  take 
over  all  these  functions. 

The  gap  between  the  legislative  session  of 
tbe  State  legislatures  and  the  one  given  over 
to  appropriations  would  only  serve  to  con- 
fuse and  delay  the  putting  Into  being  the 
health  and  safety  measures  that  are  needed 
now — not  3  or  4  years  from  now. 

Since  Its  inception  over  60  years  ago.  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  bad  as  one  of  Its  main 
objectives  the  promotion  of  health  and  safe- 
ty practices  in  the  mining  Industry.  This 
aim  Is  being  accomplished  through  safety 
education,  first  aid  training,  technical  con- 
sultation, and  safety  Inspection  of  mines,  in- 
cluding specific  recommendations  for  elimi- 
nating or  minimizing  hazards.  The  Bureau 
staff  Is  ready  to  assist  In  every  possible  way 
to  prevent  Injury  in  mining  operations. 

The  responsibility  for  mine  safety  In  the 
metallic  and  nonmetallie  field  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  one  agency  that  has  experience  In 
mining.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  that  ex- 
perience and  knowledge. 

The  Bureau  Is  carrying  out  the  Inspection 
and  enforcement  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards In  all  the  ooal  mines  of  the  Nation,  em- 
ploying more  than  14  miners.  That  respon- 
sibility was  given  In  the  82d  Congress  tinder 
Public  Law  662,  the  Neeley-McOonnell  Act. 
This  subcommittee  referred  favorably  a  bill, 
HJl.  3584,  dealing  with  small  coal  mines  to 
the  standing  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation in  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

H.R.  3684  gives  the  Bureau  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  various  provisions  relating 
to  health  and  safety. 

This  bin  has  been  favorably  voted  on  by 
the  Senate. 

The  responslblUty  for  Federal  action  In 
health  and  safety  activities  has  been  estab- 
lished In  many  fields.  Some  of  the  more  ob- 
jective examples  of  this  are  such  Federal 
activities  in  atomic  energy,  coal  mines.  In- 
spection services  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Drug  Act,  and  the  ship 
inspection  senrice. 

All  of  labor,  therefore,  recommends  that 
section  13  be  amended  as  follows: 

"S«c.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  tiiat 
the  major  responsibility  for  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  In 
tbe  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Secretary  acting  through  the 
Bureau  shall  have  authority  to  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  service  laws,  such  ofllecrs  and 
employees  as  he  may  deem  requisite  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act;  and  to  prescribe 
powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  of- 
ficers and  employees  engaged  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act:  Prot'id«d.  however. 
That  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  In  tbe 
selection  of  persons  for  appointment  as  mine 
Inspectors,  no  person  shall  be  so  selected  un- 
less be  has  the  basic  qualification  of  at  least 
five  years  practical  mining  experience  and 
In  assigning  mine  Inspectors  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  Investigation  of  individual  mines, 
due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  theii 
prevlcms  practical  experience  In  the  State, 
district,  or  region,  where  such  Inspections 
are  to  be  made." 

This  amendment  wlU  make  for  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  mine  safety  law. 

The  opposition  to  this  mine  safety  legisla- 
tion comes  from  some  ot  the  operators.  Why 
are  the  operators  opiKJsed  to  Federal  inspec- 
tion by  qualified  Inspectors  ot  tbe  Bureau  ol 
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Mine*  '  Is  u  b«caiMe  a  aaier  operaUon  would 
cost  mor«  to  OfMimt*?  We  tMp«ctfuUy  refer 
this  subcomzulttoe  to  pages  171  and  173  of 
the  bearlags  before  ttaa  BUmet  Subrofr.niit- 
c«e  on  l^aixx  of  the  C^MMtttM  :>ri  hjauca- 
ujn  And  Labor  of  tbe  HoilM  at  Kettresenta- 
uvea.  asui  ('aofxea*.  om  i  miidi  Jadustrlae 
;>•*■.•;.:-.  ■.r.  ■  ::ia  attempt  to  eaeon  aocoe  !•■- 
isUtion  reia.t.a(  to  the  mlcera  In  metallic 
anil   n(:/[Ln:ietaIUo  ailJMa. 

Th«  Ajjier.can  MlalBg  Ooncreee  haa  etated 
that  Mven  In  a  InBMbvd  wadflrgrooiid  metal 
n..:ie-'<  an  'Tpect  to  be  killed  at  wort  to  a 
w->rk:lne  .IJetlme. 

Th"  Bjr*«u  of  Mlnee  repoita  tiiat  for 
mftals  s.!on»  th*  period  IMS-M  there  waa 
a  5harT5  n-ro^ia*  la  tataHUes  ta  1964  to  a 
tfV.a!  if  ^.  ]-\  ;nore  IkMi  IB  1»63.  Nonfatal 
J.sa  :;■•»,  i  *n  increased  to  8.746  In  1994, 
cornpar*^   •»•' •  i  ?  4«5  In  IMS. 

Ir.  c>"-"^»r  1965  at  the  American  Mining 
rongyss  '^cTr.vi?ntlon  held  at  Lb«  Vegas.  Ner  . 
Mr  .-^idTipy  «  Ooodwln.  rice  president,  til© 
Nptt  J'rsey  Z;r.c  Oo..  stated  as  follows: 

"You  may  or  may  not  be  avare  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  tlie  States,  particularly 
Utah,  Wyoming.  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico,  have 
b.'O'iglit  revisions  either  In  their  laws  or  their 
re^alatlons  to  Improve  the  position  of  local 
inspectors;  eliminate  out-of-date  laws;  Im- 
prove State  and  local  controls  over  health 
and  safety  matters  In  the  mines.  Others  sire 
already  developing  plane  for  similar  action  In 
tr,e  months  ahead.  Tlieee  actions  are  fine 
examples  of  the  type  of  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  In  all  our  mining  States  If  Federal 
policies  are  to  be  avoided.  The  task  remain- 
ing In  the  States  becomes  apparent  If  one 
t^ilces  the  study  of  ths  Interior  Department. 
with  respect  to  State  laws  and  their  ade- 
QLuu-y.  at  Its  lace  value.  This  report  would 
Indicate  that  most  mining  States  have  laws 
today  which  the  Federal  Qovernment  con- 
siders adequate.  The  remaining  States  have 
CO  direct  mineral  safety  laws  or  they  are 
conaldered  Inadequate  from  the  standpoint 
of  meeting  standards  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernaiant  believes  should  be   attained. 

I'r.der  the  terms  of  the  House-passed  bill. 
It  Ls  provided  Uiat  safety  control  and  en- 
forcenien:  :i!  standards  could  be  turned  over 
•X)  those  Sta.:^3  having  laws  which  provide 
for  Inspections  and  aafarcement  and  for  ade- 
quate persoxmel  to  accompany  this  task.  I 
WDU'.d  ndso  like  to  point  out  Uiat  with  or 
without  this  type  of  laglalatloD  the  tndiistry 
str..  ^ef'.i  that  management  should  seek  to 
s'j-engr-hen  the  laws  at  the  local  level;  to  Im- 
prr^ve  the  eSacUvenaas  ot  the  agencies  ad- 
ministering theco;  Increase  *mp><niii«  on 
safety  education  and  training,  which  Is  the 
prime  weapon  n<'«<3e<1  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction la  accident  frequency  and  severity. 
We  do  net  need  more  Federal  encroachment 
In  safety  matters  in  noncocil  mining  What 
we  need  Is  an  enthusiastic  and  deeply  In- 
grained safely  consclrnjsnees  In  top  manage- 
ment; a  flrtnlv  supp<^rte<l  educational  pro- 
gram f'ir  aU  employee*  In  safe  working 
habits;  ind  continued  and  vigorous  efforts 
to  personally  recognize  and  stimulate  each 
omployee  s  Interest  In  safety  through  awards 
programs,  frequent  safety  meetings,  and  by 
sustained  Instruction  In  accident  preven- 
tion " 

Mr  CJoodwia  admits  tkat  soma  States  need 
to  Improve  tlie  p'^ltlf^n  of  local  inspectors. 
eliminate  out-of-date  laws,  aiKl  Improve 
State  controls  over  health  and  safety  In  the 
mlnefl  Why  for  the  past  30  years  have  many 
of  the  5tul«8  ^aggm,^  \j^  |>>||fl  vital  matter? 
Why  Is  the  threat  of  a  Fedarai  statute  re- 
quired to  have  the  States  do  what  they 
.should  have  been  doing  al!  aJ-mg? 

The  recjard  'or  Lh.o  per.  ..l  itmva  that  more 
^har.  tu th  iisiasTn  of:  t:\e  p^w'  i  o;  ry^ a r> ^^^^Tr^^f^ t 
Is  required  to  brU^<  ili^.ii  ^  raducUon  In  ac- 
cident frequeacy  aacl  severlkj.  J^  acfoae 
to  advocate  other-i  s»-  a  to  fly  In  the  face  of 
reality. 


In  the  December  1S63  Issue  d  the  lAnlng 
Congress  Journal,  an  article  by  James  Boyd 
states  as  f  oUows : 

"We  must  acknowledge  that  all  »»«*tm»»  <|o 
not  Uve  up  to  safety  s(aad*rde  tbat  are  well 
recognized,  and  that  tbere  are  no  naeans  by 
which  the  Industry  Itaelf  can  enforoe  com- 
pllanoe;  henoe,  some  public  authority  with 
enforcsfnent  powers  is  necessary.  We  firmly 
believe  that  theae  powers  stu>ukl  remain  with 
the  State  or  local  authorltlea  Snllghteoed 
management  recognizes  that  both  the  huoaan 
and  the  economic  considerations  require 
strict  attention  to  safety  staodards,  and  by 
far  the  majority  of  mining  administrations 
enforce  within  their  own  operations  stand- 
ards which  are  more  strlngeat  than  can  be 
feasibly  set  by  law.  There  are  only  a  few 
who  do  not  live  up  to  these  standards  and 
whoae  accident  rates  give  rise  to  the  clamor 
for  Federal  enforcement  powers." 

Some  operators  realize  that  all  mines  do 
not  live  up  to  safety  standards.  There  are 
n6  means  by  which  the  Industry  can  enforce 
cotnpUanoe  on  Itself. 

Many  of  the  corporations  engaged  In  me- 
tallic and  nonmetalllc  mining  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  health  and 
safety  programs  at  this  very  moment. 

The  following  statement  on  page  58.  House 
hearings  on  mine  safety,  87th  Congress,  re- 
veals the  following: 

"Mli^eowners  are  Indebted  to  the  V£.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  for  its  data  on  accidents  and 
recommendaUons  for  their  prevention.  The 
Bureau  employs  cooapetent  engineers  and 
obtains  trustworthy  data  in  rendering  its 
service." 

The  attempt  to  augment  this  excellent  and 
necessary  activity  with  Federal  InspecUon 
saw  the  operators  retreat  to  State  Inspection 
and  statutes  as  the  better  approach  to  mine 
safety. 

If  they  have  such  great  respect  for  the 
Bureau  staff  on  an  educational  baals.  why 
the  resistance  whan  an  inspector  Is  given 
the  authority  to  see  that  all  mines  are  made 
as  safe  as  they  can  humanly  be  made? 

The  very  nature  of  linderground  mining 
makes  it  a  dangerous  iiaduetry  In  which  to 
operate  and  to  work. 

You  cannot  have  too  many  Involved  In 
safety,  be  they  State  or  Federal  agencies. 
or  private  associations.  The  operators  ad- 
mit they  can't  enforce  compliance. 

The  attitude  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Oper- 
ators Association  is  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  operators  at  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  In  a  paper  de- 
livered by  Mr.  George  C.  Trevorrow,  safety 
director  of  the  association  at  the  Anerlcan 
Mining  Congress  mining  show.  Las  Vegas. 
Nev..  October  11-14.  1066.  stated  as  follows: 
"Top  management  of  most  of  the  lai^er 
coal  compojiles  Insist  on  a  strong  safety 
program  at  lu  mines.  This  attitude  U  re- 
flected in  every  case  In  a  low  niunber  ot  In- 
juries and  a  low  Injury  frequency  rate.  Part 
ot  this  insistence  is  due  to  the  Increasing 
senaliinty  to  pubUc  opinion,  but  mainly  be- 
cause Ita  rapresentatlvee  have  learned  that 
a  safe  ooal  imlne  Is  an  efficient  one  and  that 
a  good  safety  prograna  Is  just  good  buslnew. 
In  atMAj  of  tbese  companies  the  top  man- 
agoooent  Inslets  on  getting  reports  of  all 
mine  inspections,  repwts  of  the  Investiga- 
tions of  injuries  and  those  of  any  unvraal 
oeourrenoes  la  or  about  Um  aktaea.  Sudi 
MMMfeoMnt  obvbraaly  la  ke|X  Informed  of 
tiM  Injttrtas  occurring  at  ttae  aUnes.  It  fol- 
lows wltb  this  careful  scrutiny  that  tns|>ee- 
ttoos  and  investigations  are  carefully  made: 
the  supsrrteirs  are  anxious  to  keep  atftaatand- 
ard  oooditloas  found  on  these  IxaiiMetlaaB  to 
a  minimum;  and  every  reaennaMe  attempt 
is  made  to  prevent  recumaee  ot  Injuries." 
Tke  task  at  hand  U  aueh  tkat  at«te  1»- 
ipectton  vhsre  It  Is  experteiwad  beaeats 
from  ooBtaet  wttb  and  tlie  wortc  o(  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Inspectors,  as  the  operations 
In   coal    have   proven.     This   trend   has    not 


diminished,  for  they  look  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  guidance  and  Information. 

Progress  In  this  effort  for  mine  safety  leg. 
lalatlon  in  the  metallic  and  nonmetalllc 
mines  has  been  painfully  slow,  but  there  has 
been  progress  nonetheless.  The  fact  that 
this  act,  HM.  8980  is  before  the  subcommit- 
tee is  evidence  as  to  that. 

If  the  need  was  not  there  the  legislative 
eSorts  to  secure  mine  safety  legislation 
would  have  faltered  back  to  the  84th  Con- 
gress and  come  to  nothing.  The  need  was 
there.  The  hearings  of  the  84tb,  87th,  and 
IWth  sessions  of  the  Congress  bear  out  that 
contention.  The  24-montii  study  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  authorised  by 
Congress  made  a  major  contribution  to  mine 
safety,  when  It  provided  the  vehicle  for  the  . 
Introduction  of  a  mine  safety  bill  sponsored  i 
by   the  administration. 

The  House  reported  out  a  good  bill.  H.R. 
8989  can  tiecome  a  better  one.  If  amended 
as  has  been  proposed. 

We  hope  this  subcommittee  will  be  able 
to  report  favorably  on  HH.  8080  with  the 
suggested  amendment  to  section  18  of  the 
act.  and  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  vote  Its  approval  of  this 
much-needed  legislation  In  the  vital  Held 
of  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mining. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  me  In  presenting  this  statement. 


RULES   OP  VJS.   MILITARY   ASSIST- 
ANCE COMMAND  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  INOUVE.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  who  Is  a  member  of  the  US. 
Military  Assistance  Command.  Vletnaoi, 
Is  isGued  a  very  important  document,  en- 
titled "Nine  Rules  for  Personnel  of  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam." 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Vietnam. 

I  beUeve  this  document  speaks  rather 
eloquently  of  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam who  are  involved  not  only  In  war- 
fare but  also  In  the  very  Important  task 
of  bringing  about  better  understanding 
and  Improved  relationship  between  our 
people  and  the  Vietnamese. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
nine  important  rules  issued  by  our  com- 
mand In  Vietnam  to  our  service  per- 
sonnel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  fuU 
text  of  this  document  be  printed  tn  the 

RCCOKB. 

There  brtng  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

NtNK  Rui,aB  roa  PsaaoMNXL  or  U.8.  MmrrssT 
AssiST&MCE    Command,   VncTNaM 

The  Vietnamese  have  paid  a  beevy  price 
to  suffering  for  their  long  Sght  against  the 
Communists.  We  military  men  are  In  Viet- 
nam now  because  thetr  CJovernment  has 
asked  tis  to  help  its  soldiers  and  people  In 
winning  their  struggle.  The  Vletcong  will  , 
attempt  to  turn  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  you.  Tou  can  defeat  them  at  every 
turn  by  the  strength,  understanding,  and 
generosity  you  display  with  the  people. 
Blere  are  nine  simple  rules: 

1.  Remember  we  are  guest  here:  we  make 
no  demands  and  seek  no  special  treatment. 

3.  Join  with  tiu  people.  Cnderstand  their 
life,  use  phrases  from  their  language  and 
honor  their  customs  and  laws. 

S.  Treat  women  with  politeness  and  re- 
spect. 

4.  Make  petsonal  friends  MitoBg  the  tai- 
diers  and  oommoa  people. 

».  Always  gl^e  the  VletnamcBe  tiie  right- 
of-way. 

0.  Be  alert  to  security  and  ready  to  react 
with  your  military  skill. 
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7.  Dont  attract  attention  by  loud,  rude, 
or  unusual  behavior. 

8.  Avoid  separating  yourself  from  the  peo- 
ple by  a  display  of  wealth  or  privilege. 

9.  Above  all  else  you  are  members  of  the 
VS.  military  forces  on  a  dllBcult  mission,  re- 
sponsible for  all  your  offlclal  and  personal 
actions.  Reflect  honor  upon  yourself  and 
the  United  States  of  Amerloa. 


"PA  AND  MA  AND  L3J." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  In  times  such  as  these,  when 
many  of  us  feel  the  tenseness  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  pressure 
of  domestic  problems  of  inflation  and 
taxation,  it  Is  helpful  to  sit  back  and  see 
the  lighter  dde  of  life. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  tn  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  April  edition  of  Nation's 
Business.  The  article  is  entitled  "Pa  and 
Ma  and  L.BJ."  with  the  subtlUe.  "Or 
How  To  Become  a  Casualty  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's War  on  Poverty."  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Jim  Comstock,  editor  of  the  West 
Virginia  HlUbUly  of  Rich  wood.  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows : 

Ps  AND  Ma  AMD  L3  J. 

Pa  had  no  sooner  climbed  out  of  the  truck 
which  he'd  thumbed  a  ride  to  when  he 
hoUered  at  Ma  to  get  him  the  foreign  coun- 
try map  and  find  out  where  Poverty  was  as 
President  Johnson  had  Just  declared  war  on 
that  country  and  expected  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,  and  Pa  was  preparing  to  do  his  but 
he  wanted  to  know  where  the  place  was  and 
how  to  get  there. 

Flddlto'  Clyde,  who  sat  In  the  parlor 
a-stnmiming  his  guitar,  quit  humming  the 
song  he  had  just  composed  called  "I  Left  My 
Baby  Depressed  In  the  Mountains,"  or  "I 
Want  to  Hold  Your  Handout."  He  allowed 
Ma  needn't  worry  none  about  no  geography 
because  he  knew  where  Poverty  was.  It  was 
In  Kentucky.  He  knew  because  he  beard  the 
Great  Society  social  worker  say  If  anybody 
wanted  to  find  Poverty  In  West  Virginia, 
they  ought  to  have  a  look  to  Kentucky  first. 
Piddlin*  Clyde  ain't  called  Flddlto'  Clyde 
because  he  plays  the  fiddle  but  becavise  he 
fiddles  around  with  the  guitar.  And  he  al- 
ways makes  songs  about  what  Pa  Is  think- 
ing about. 

Pa  took  a  swig  of  his  sassafras  julep  and 
wiped  his  mouth  with  bis  sleeve  and  said  he 
figured  It  was  a  fur  piece  wherever  It  was. 
Then  he  said  for  Ma  to  bring  his  mountain 
rifle  that  hung  on  the  laurel  pegs  over  the 
door.  She  brotigbt  It,  and  he  took  It  In  his 
hands,  and  said  to  Flddlin'  Clyde: 

"When  you  hold  yer  gun  to  shoot  In  John- 
son's war  on  the  people  from  Poverty,  stand 
thiss  way  sldewlse  so  you  won't  be  as  apt  to 
git  shot."  He  stood  sldewlse  In  the  door, 
tippy -toe  and  gallant,  and  I  felt  so  prldeful 
at  his  military  bearing  and  I  said  to  Pa  that 
I  wished  I  could  go  away  and  fight.  Pa  took 
a  drink  of  sassafras  and  said  real  sad.  "Son, 
thls'n  Is  a  man's  war.  Ter  place  Is  home 
with  yer  Ma  and  Pa,  while  Flddlin'  Clyde 
goes  off  to  fit." 

Flddlto'  Clyde  said.  "Pa.  this  war  on  Pover- 
ty la  fer  the  birds  •  •  •." 

And  he  didn't  get  flxilshed,  because  Pa 
Interrupted  him  and  said,  "Yes,  son,  hit  Is 
fer  sure.  Hit  Is  fer  Harry  Byrd,  and  Robbkt 
Btrd  and  Lady  Bird.  It  is  a  poor  man's  war 
*nd  a  rich  man's  fight,  or  Is  it  the  other  way 
around?   I  aUus  f erglt  which  ' 

Flddlto'  Clyde  said  he  dldnt  give  a  dem 
which  It  was.  he  wasn't  gotog  to  fight  to  no 
more  wars,  and  FWdUn'  Clyde's  wife  said 
•he  seconded  the  emotion  because  Spider 
Webb  was  In  the  Vietnam  war  and  his  allot- 


ment wouldn't  support  his  wife  If  she  didn't 
get  free  commodities,  doctor  bills  and  bot 
lunch. 

Well,  I  never  saw  Pa  take  nothing  so  hard 
as  this.    He  jtist  sat  there  like  he  was  killed. 

"Jeet  to  thtok,  here's  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  who  won't  be  one  of  Johnson's  proud 
foot  soldiers,  an'  my  flesh  and  blood's  own 
rib  that  should  be  happy  to  be  one  of  John- 
son's WAC's  Is  raisin'  her  hand  agin  It.  Bring 
up  a  chile  the  way  it  should  go  and  when 
it  gets  old  It  will  vote  Republican  If  you 
ain't  awful  klrful,"  he  said,  and  he  said  It 
so  sad,  It  just  about  made  me  want  to  take 
a  gun  and  shoot  every  danged  Poverty  man 
alive. 

Then  Ma  said  to  Pa.  and  the  way  she  said 
It  I  knew  I  was  gotog  to  wish  she  dldnt, 
because  I  saw  that  look  In  her  eye  and  I  saw 
Pa  cringe  because  he  saw  It  too.     She  said: 

"Pa,  I  got  news  for  you.  This  wair  ato't 
the  ktod  of  war  you  think  It  Is.  And  Pover- 
ty alnt  no  country,  but  Is  what  you  air,  or 
what  you  ain't  got  really,  because  It  Is  poor 
people." 

Well,  Pa  was  hurt,  and  I  knew  be  wasn't 
hurt  at  Ma,  but  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  solemn  agony  on  his 
face  was  something  to  render  your  soul  and 
I  turned  away  my  head  because  It  was  the 
agony  of  one  who  bad  loct  faith  to  his 
leader. 

"You  mean  President  Johnson  Is  goto'  to 
make  war  on  the  p>oor  people?  You  mean 
them  that  don't  have  nothing  Is  goto'  to 
have  It  took  away  like  the  Bible  says,  and 
all  of  them  is  gciln'  to  be  killed?  Tell  me, 
woman,  that  you  don't  mean  that!  Re-firm 
my  faith  to  my  country,  woman,  and  tell 
me  that  our  hearts  alnt  turned  to  stone  I" 

Ma  saw  his  deep  and  abiding  suffering 
and  she  told  him  low  and  quiet  like.  "Pa,  that 
great  man  Johnson  has  a  heart.  In  fact  he 
has  two  hearts.  One  Is  great  big  like  a 
mustard  seed  and  the  other'n  Is  a  little  littler 
like  Bobby  Baker's  modesty.  I  beered  all 
about  It  from  the  Olrls  Who  Do.  which  Is  a 
branch  of  the  West  Virginia  Federation  of 
Wlmmen's  Clubs,  the  branch  that  don't 
meet  at  no  Greenbrier  every  year.  They  was 
a  woman  there  who  said  that  Johnson  was 
going  to  do  eomethlD'  for  poor  people  who  are 
Impoverished  and  was  goto'  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  jKJverty."  And  she  wiped  something 
out  of  her  eye  with  the  dress  of  Flddlin' 
Clyde's  and  Flddlin'  Clyde's  wife's  new  baby. 
Baby  Bird,  which  she  was  holding. 

PA  ON  THX  SOAPBOX 

Well,  that  done  it  for  Pa.  It  reaffirmed  and 
updated  his  faith  to  our  great  President. 
He  took  another  swig  of  the  juice  and  he 
said  for  Ma  to  blow  out  the  lamp  like  John- 
son does  to  the  White  House,  and  be  took 
off  his  pants  because  he  said  that  was  going 
Johnson  one  better  because  he  was  not  only 
saving  lamp  oil  but  his  crease,  too.  and  It 
didn't  matter  as  long  as  he  wasnt  seen. 
Then  he  jumped  up  on  the  soapbox  which 
he  always  keeps  for  sacred  times  like  this 
and  he  nuMle  a  speech  that  ought  to  be  en- 
graved on  every  heart  In  this  land  and 
prtoted  to  the  books. 

"Let  us  all  praise  this  great  man.  Let  all 
of  us  fortunate  people,  what  has  everything 
like  us.  who  gits  our  commodities  free,  and 
who  gits  a  hot  lunch  fer  our  kids  In  school 
and  a  bus  to  take  'em  there  and  bring  'em 
back,  join  with  our  great  President  to  he'pto' 
the  people  who  ain't  got  It  so  good  as  us. 
Let  us.  who  have  free  doctor  bills,  and  free 
tooth  dentist  bills,  and  free  hospital  bills 
and  git  a  reasonable  pay  fer  our  votes,  and 
gtt  hauled  to  the  polls,  remember  the  im- 
poverished people  who  has  to  work  on  their 
jobs  and  pay  It  all  out  to  taxes  and  who 
don't  get  the  frtoge  benetfls  of  not  workto' 
on  steady  jobs. 

"Let  us  all  Join  In  and  fit  this  war  on 
poverty  and  help  the  depressed  school  teach- 
ers,  and   depressed    ofBce    workers,   and   de- 


pressed and  Impoverished  businessmen  who 
don't  git  paid  fer  keepln'  books  fer  the  in- 
ternal revenue  people,  and  who  have  to  pay 
employeee  who  ato't  still  workto'  fer  'em. 
and  who  have  to  pay  half  their  social  secu- 
rity fer  them  If  they  are.  Let  tu  not  Just 
fight  fer  the  underprivileged,  but  fer  the 
mentally  retarded  who  don't  know  how  to 
VQte  so's  to  git  government  jobs  and  don't 
know  at  the  free  things  waltto'  fer  them  to 
a  free  country  like  thls'n." 

Oh,  there  never  was  anything  so  solemn. 
And  then  he  said  somethtog  that  capped  It 
all. 

"And  may  we  be  thankful  that  we  ain't 
poor  and  depressed  like  them  people  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  New  York  sltmis.  and  down 
In  the  hills  of  Kentucky.  And.  Mr.  Johnson, 
you  can  count  on  all  of  us  West  Virginia  for- 
tunates  to  help  you  fit  the  war  on  poverty  so 
everybody  can  be  as  well  off  as  us  to  these 
everlasting  hills." 

So  Pa  decided  to  do  what  he  could  to  help. 
That's  why  the  Perfessor  came  over.  He  was 
the  one  who  advised  Pa  to  do  it.  Ill  never 
forget  his  words : 

"Accept  It.  old  man,  accept  It.  President 
Johnson  wants  a  man  to  head  this  war  on 
poverty  In  Commodity  Ridge  precinct  and  he 
knew  that  he  needed  a  staunch  man  who  had 
been  through  It  all.  Who  would  know  pov- 
erty's pinch  more  than  you.  sir?  If  he  had 
wanted  men  who  could  read,  he  would  find 
plenty  of  them  In  Washington.  Or  Harvard. 
Or  possibly  In  Texas.  But  he  doesn't  need 
the  Intelligentsia  for  this  job.  President 
Johnson  Isn't  the  FNsrd  Foundation.  He's 
the  government.     He  doesnt  need  brains." 

Then  be  took  a  drink  right  fast,  and  Pa 
just  glowed  with  pride.  And  Flddlin'  Clyde 
played  a  little  song  he  wrote  for  the  occasion 
called  "Readln'  and  Wrltto"  Is  Nothto*  but 
Rot,  All  Anybody  Needs  Is  an  X  for  the  Spot," 

Pa  snickered  and  llkkered  and  told  Ma  the 
story: 

"Well,  our  father  in  Washlagton  might  be 
turning  the  lights  off  In  the  White  House, 
but  he's  sure  turning  'em  on  In  this  turribly 
Impoverished  State  to  Appalachla.  He  come 
out  of  the  sky  to  a  plane  like  a  great  white 
bird  with  Leidy  Bird  and  he  look  down  upon 
our  awful  squalor  and  wretchedness  and 
poverty  and  he  said  I  am  goto'  to  have  com- 
passion on  my  people.  That  means  he's 
gonna  do  sometbln'  fer  us  and  do  it  quick. 
Because  a  President  must  have  compassion 
fer  lowly  people  whether  they  are  a-starvin' 
er  a-maklng  a  fuss  when  he  Is  a-making  a 
speech.  And  the  President's  plane  come 
down  toto  poverty-struck  Huntington  and  he 
talked  to  the  people  and  told  'em  that  things 
was  pitiful  but  he'd  fix  things  up.  the  way 
Roosevelt  started  out  to  do.  only  the  Repub- 
licans didn't  help  and  made  one-fifth  of  the 
people  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  But 
ho  alnt  brookto*  no  Interference  from  the 
Republicans  and  Is  llftto'  'em  by  the  ears 
like  they  was  beagles,  er  Is  it  Beatles?" 

Pa  paused,  and  the  Perfessor  took  over. 
"What  Pa  wants  to  say  Is  that  President 
Johnson  has  Invited  him  to  join  in  this  war 
and  be  on  the  staff  of  Appalachian  youth. 
But  he  felt  that  he  could  not  serve  ade- 
quately, not  being  a  Harvard  man,  and  he 
sought  my  advice.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  persuaded  him  to  acoept.  and 
have  pledged  my'support." 

That  was  great  news  for  all  of  us,  and 
again  we  was  all  thankful  that  the  Perfessor 
would  take  over  and  help-  Pa  do  his  Job. 

The  Perfessor  had  come  down  to  Com- 
modity Ridge  as  one  of  the  first  ejtplorera  of 
the  New  Frontier.  I  recollect  Pa  asked  him 
how  come  he  got  to  Washington,  and  he 
laughed  and  said  he  reckoned  he  Just  turned 
left  from  Harvard  Yard. 

Mister  Kennedy  had  sized  him  up  real  good 
and  said  for  him  to  go  down  to  those  wonder- 
ful West  Virginia  hills  and  help  his  people. 
And  he  bad  found  our  holler,  and  knocked 
on  our  door  and  Pa  said  for  Ma  to  open  the 
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door  and  see  who  It  wa«  who  couldn't  open  tt 
J'>r  himaeif  and  h?  had  come  In  and  Pa  said 
t.A\e  Bom*-  'wuiRa'rtiJi  Juice  and  he  did  and 
then  he  had  «<  n'c  n  .  re  and  some  more,  and 
weU  he  jusr,  r.-v^r  i:d  go  back.  He  moved 
inio  the  old  Jx  us  r;jufle  and  made  appUca- 
uon  and  got  hia  check  every  month  and  hla 
Wisconsin  cheese  and  pork  and  gravy  and 
lived  among  us 

Once  Pa  even  figured  out  how  to  Improve 
the  oonunodltles. 

He  came  home  from  town  with  an  empty 
can  in  his  hand  and  the  minute  he  got  In 
the  door  he  hollered  to  Aggie  to  come  quick 
and  take  a  letter  to  Senator  Bras. 

Ma  aaked  him  why  was  he  all  the  time 
aTluiig  letters  to  Senator  Btbo  for.  Why 
dvin  t  he  ever  write  to  that  nice  Mr.  Jennings 
Randolph  who  Is  so  good  to  the  woman  folks 
ar.d  l-:xilLs  into  their  eyes  when  he  shakes 
their  hand.s 

Pa  Ko'  r.iffled  up  and  he  said  because  com- 
mon peop.e  can't  spell  a  long  name  like 
JznnvNc.s  Randolph  He  said  that  Bob  BTkO 
18  A  sight  easier  to  spell  because  It  Is  easier 
and  quicker  to  say.  And  I  thought  that  was 
pretty  smart  thinking  on  the  part  of  a  man 
who  never  got  no  head  start  at  no  school. 

■'Woman,  a  bird  Is  a  ordinary  thing  which 
you  see  every  day  and  It  would  only  be  nat- 
ural that  It  would  spell  ordinary,"  Pa  said.  A 
body  has  to  admit  that  Pa  can  sure  see  right 
Into  thln^. 

But  I  could  see  It  wasn't  the  letter  that 
was  the  lmF>ortant  thing  It  was  that  empty 
can  In  his  hand.  So  I  said,  right  curious 
Uke; 

"Pa.  what's  the  old  empty  can  fer.  and 
what  was  In  It?" 

That  sure  done  It,  Pa  jumped  up  on  the 
hickory  bottom  straight-back  and  he  spoke 
loud:    "In  this  can  was  great  wealth." 

"Aggie."  he  said,  "before  you  start  wrltln'. 
I  wLsht  you'd  read  what  It  says  here  on  this 
can.'" 

4  soo-CAUBiai  Dirr 

And  Sister  Aggie  started  reading  and  I 
wish  I  could  recollect  what  all  she  read  be- 
cause It  was  good  hearing.  It  went  some- 
thing like:  Drink  four  cans  of  this  each 
day  one  In  place  of  each  meal  and  one 
Just  before  the  11  o'clock  news,  and  maybe 
Just  a  little  bit  in  between  If  you  feel  you 
air.  t  had  enough  But  don't  eat  no  food. 
It  said  and  keep  on  drinking  water  Just  like 
you  aiways  do  If  you  dont  drink  the  whole 
caji  full  then  put  It  In  tlie  sprlnghouse  and 
keep  It  till  you  want  It. 

P< 'ir  cans  a  day  will  give  you  900  calibers 
or  something,  and  you  won't  need  nothing 
else  to  eat  and  If  you  are  fat  It  will  make 
Tou  a«  pofjr  as  a  fence  rail,  but  If  you  aln"t  got 
Ux3  much  fat  to  loee.  or  Just  a  little  bit, 
then  vou  can  Just  drink  It  In  placce  of 
breakfast  and  eat  your  dinner  and  your  sup- 
per or  you  can  eat  breakfast  and  dinner 
and  skip  supper 

Then  Pa  told  how  he  learned  about  this 
wonder  drink.  "Tou  know  the  Tubbs  fam- 
ily WeU.  you  know  how  fat  all  of  'em  are. 
Or  was  They  ain't  fat  no  more.  They 
have  started  drlnkln"  this  can  and  they  are 
seliin    their  commodities." 

But  directly  Pa  started  dictating  to  Sister 
Ajtgte  And  then  we  was  all  quiet,  even  Ma. 
because  I  think  all  of  us  down  deep  knowed 
u  was  a  sacred  minute  of  a  voter  commun- 
ing with  his  Senator  And  I  listened  real 
(fo<Kl  «<)  I  would  be  able  to  tell  It  to  my 
own  children  someday 

"DaAS  Hon.  Scnatos  Btko:  I  take  my  pen 
in  hand  to  write  you  a  letter  to  Inform 
you  tbat  I  am  well  and  hope  you  air  the 
same.  I  am  not  coming  to  you  to  ast  a  favor 
txH-ause  I  voted  fer  you  It  Is  because  I 
it.Tow  that  you  ire  interested  In  your  people 
g;ttin  8uitab>  r<)rr..-nodltle«,  and  that  Is 
why    I    am    wrmij  There  Is  a   new  tblng 

out  now  that  fou  drink  and  you  don*t  have 
to  eat      I  am  asking  you  U  you  won't  pie 


put  this  In  wltb  our  c<»nmodltle8  Instld  of 
flour  and  meal  and  pork  and  gravy  and  they 
would  be  easier  to  carry  home." 

But  we  never  got  none. 

Every  night  the  Perfessor  comes  down  and 
discusses  politics  with  Pa  and  interrupts 
the  news  to  him  and  gives  advice. 

As  he  encouraged  Pa  to  Join  up  with  the 
poverty  fighting  forces.  I  noticed  that  Ma 
looked  dubious.     And  Ma  started  talking: 

"Perfessor,  my  heart  Is  troubled.  When 
our  great  President  dropped  out  of  the  clouds 
like  good  things  from  the  com  of  copl-a  and 
said  he  would  help  us  who  was  heavy  laden 
with  automation,  at  the  same  time  this 
feller,  Mac  Namary  was  a-closln"  down  63 
military  bases  which  would  throw  people  out 
of  Jobs.  Mac  Namary  means  well,  and  said 
not  to  worry  as  they  and  their  families  and 
their  things  would  be  transported  at  Govern- 
ment expense  to  new  Jobs.  Now,  Perfessor,  X 
know  you  mean  well,  and  Pa  means  well,  and 
President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Mac  Namary 
means  well,  but  what  I  want  to  know  Is  what 
Jobs  Is  they  gone  to  be  transported  to.  Is 
them  Jobs  now  open,  and  If  they  is,  why 
hain't  the  people  of  Appalachla  been  trans- 
ported there,  and  If  they  ain't  open,  does  that 
mean  that  Jobs  Is  goln'  to  be  Invented  fer 
them?" 

The  Perfessor  has  always  found  Ma  a  bard 
row  to  hoe.  He  always  says  that  Harvard's 
library  didn't  have  nothing  to  come  up  with 
her.  Just  things  by  folks  like  Adam  Smith 
and  Karl  Marx  and  such  like.  But  be  had  a 
answer.    He  said : 

"Don't  worry  yoiir  head.  Ma,  because  be- 
tween us  both,  your  husband  and  me,  there 
has  evolved  a  plan.  As  you  know  this  war 
on  poverty  wUl  ned  planing  and  executing. 
Already  we  have  the  Appalachian  youth  or- 
ganization. Now,  we  are  going  to  ask  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  send  to  Appalachla  all  those 
who  have  ben  Idled  by  closing  down  these 
military  bases.  They  will  become  the  admin- 
istrative staff,  the  investigators,  the  teach- 
ers and  workers.  Tell  her  the  rest  of  our 
plan.  Pa." 

"When  all  these  people  come  here,  they  will 
be  assimulated  wltb  us  and  their  kids  will 
wed  our'n  and  vice  versa.  And  they  will 
make  application  and  live  off  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  their  Government  checks.  Tou  tell 
them  the  rest.  Prefessor."  Pa  said  as  be  filled 
his  glass. 

"Then  there'll  come  another  year  that  Is 
divisible  by  four,  which  apparently  Is  the 
lucky  quadrennial  In  America,  and  It  will  be 
found  we  have  more  poverty  than  ever.  Then 
more  p«opJ£,  replaced  by  IBM  and  CX>ntrol 
Data,  will  come  to  assist  us  In  a  new  war  on 
poverty,  which  by  then  will  have  another 
name.  Then  It  wlU  be  noticed  that  In  Ap- 
palachla. as  if  by  miracle,  all  the  poor  i>eople 
In  the  world  wUl  be  comfortably  off.  Now, 
Pa.  If  you  will  conclude  this  lltle  dissertation, 
we  shall  get  down  to  more  serious  business." 
the  professor  said  as  he  banded  Pa  bis  empty 
glass. 

HOW  TO  TAP  TH»  TUX 

""Why  then  all  us  Impoverished  people  of 
poverty  will  J'ln  together  and  declare  our- 
selves foreign  territory  and  •  •  •  and  then 
what  do  we  do,  Perfessor?" 

"We  then  make  application  for  foreign 
aid." 

"Oh,  yeab,"  Pa  said,  and  bis  eyes  Jumped 
with  anticipation.  "There  will  be  no  more 
sorrow  and  no  more  work." 

The  perfessor  stopped  him.  "Pa,  actually 
you  have  t'wo  places  confusd.  But  essen- 
tially there  is  no  great  difference." 

And  Pa  went  to  sleep  and  snord.  The  pro- 
fessor poured  more  sassafras  Julep  and  set 
back  in  his  chair  and  looked  through  bis 
glass  to  the  fire  In  the  fireplace  and  I  heard 
him  say  the  queerest  thing. 

"Ah.  Lyndon,"  he  said.  "Tou  are  working 
on  the  wrong  fifth." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  U 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OP 
1966— COMMITNITY  RELATIONS 
SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATivB  Clxrk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  220)  to  disapprove  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1966  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chair  will  state  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  we  began  con- 
sideration of  Senate  ^solution  220  at 
11 :40  a.m.  Under  the  law — Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended — all  debate 
of  the  resolution  Is  limited  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  hours  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absente  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  recently 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  S.  3010,  a  bill 
to  create  a  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  was  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings  that  I  became  fully  aware 
of  the  complexity  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  glad  that  the  dlstln- 
g\ilshed  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
MoClkllanI  has  scheduled  additional 
hearings  on  the  bill  for  May  3  and  4.  I 
commend  him  for  his  careful  handling 
of  this  matter. 

The  bill  contains  several  proposals 
which  I  feel  warrant  additional  investi- 
gation and  attention.  For  instance,  I 
have  serious  questions  In  my  mind  con- 
cerning the  proposals  in  section  7,  which 


would.  In  effect,  transfer  to  the  new  Sec- 
retary many  of  the  functions  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  regard  to  our  water  transportation 
systems.  At  the  present  time,  practically 
all  of  our  Inland  navigation  systems, 
which  the  Corps  of  EIngineers  has  been 
responsible  for  designing,  Justifying,  and 
constructing,  have  been  authorized  under 
the  multiple -purpose  concept.  This  in- 
cludes navigation,  recreation,  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  and  conservation.  I, 
therefore,  question  the  advisablhty  of 
.separating  from  the  feasibility  study  of 
these  projects  the  contribution  which 
navigation  and  transportation  will  have 
on  their  Justification,  without  relation  to 
the  other  purposes  of  the  projects. 

Second.  I  have  reservations  about  the 
proposal  in  t^e  bill  to  transfer  all  of  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  FWeral 
Aviation  Agency  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
new  Department.  Aviation  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  expand- 
ing Industries  in  our  economy,  ajid  it  Is 
contributing  more  and  more  to  our  overall 
economic  develcH^ment.  With  this  rapid- 
ly expcuidlng  use  of  the  air  transporta- 
tion, I  question  the  advisability  of  abol- 
ishing FAA,  which  through  the  years  has 
demonstrated  exceptional  ability  to  co- 
ordinate amd  direct  the  efforts  of  aviation 
in  America. 

Third.  I  ar-.  concerned  over  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  functions  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Under 
existing  conditions,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  done  an  enviable  Job  of  direct- 
ing our  programs  of  interstate  and  Fed- 
eral aid  primary  and  secondary  highway 
programs.  There  has  been  excellent 
Pederal-State  cooperation.  I  feel  the 
proposed  reorganization  plan  could  cur- 
tall  our  progress  in  this  area  considerably 
and,  therefore,  feel  that  further  consid- 
eration shoud  be  given  to  the  ix)sslbillty 
of  transferring,  if  at  all,  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  the  new  Department  as  It  is  now  struc- 
tured, and  as  a  legal  entity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  questions 
which  have  come  to  mind  In  regard  to 
S.  3010.  I  feel  that  these  questions  point 
out  the  great  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
be  very  cautious  before  approving  this 
recommendation  to  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE 


A     TAX 


CASE     AGAINST 
INCREASE 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  PresldMit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoiu>  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Case  Against  a  Tax  Increase," 
written  by  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.,  and  pub- 
U«bed  In  the  New  RepubUc  on  Aprtl  2. 
1*6q, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcosd, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Cass  AoAXmn  a  Tax  Imcskass 
(By  Edwin  L.  DcUe.  Jr.) 

Nearly  a  years  ago  In  this  Journal,  at  a 
time  when  men  of  good  wlU  were  worried 
to  the  point  of  despair  about  automation,  the 
flood  of  teenagers  into  the  labor  market  and 
the  supposed  disappearance  of  Jobs  for  the 
unskilled,  and  when  unemployment  was  5.5 
percent,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  write:  "My 
proposition  •  •  •  Is  that  general  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures  of  the  Government  to  ex- 
pand total  demand  •  •  •  will  all  by  them- 
selves solve  the  unemployment  problem.  And 
by  solve  It  I  mean  reduce  unemployment,  by 
our  normal  statistical  definitions,  to  8.5  per- 
cent or  less  of  the  labor  force  In  a  or  3  years." 
Reaction  of  readers  "was  almost  uniformly 
disbelieving. 

In  the^lntervenlng  time,  spurred  by  meas- 
ures such  as  the  1964  tax  cut.  aggregate 
demand  has  risen  by  Just  under  $50  bUllon 
a  year,  a  rattling  big  Increase.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  has  helped  it  rise  faster  in  the  past 
9  month 3  than  It  would  have  risen  otherwise, 
but  up  to  now  this  extra  effect  of  defense 
spending  has  been  small— an  annual  rate  of 
•5  billion  at  most,  in  a  $700  billion  economy. 
Presumably  nearly  everybody  now  agrees 
that  demand  Is  the  main  cure  for  unemploy- 
ment, and  among  the  "everybody"  are  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  and  "Wlllard  Wlrtz.  TTnemploy- 
ment,  at  this  ■writing.  Is  3.7  percent  of  the 
labor  force  and  heading  down,  and  the  big- 
gest growth  In  Jobs  for  nearly  3  years  has 
been  among  the  relatively  unskilled.  Negroea 
have  benefited  at  least  as  much  as  whites. 

But  now  there  arises  a  serious  question. 
Granted  that  the  old  worries  about  automa- 
tion and  chronic  unemployment  are  out  of 
date  for  all  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  work- 
ing-age people,  whose  problems  the  Govern- 
ment Is  trying  to  tackle,  there  remains  the 
Issue  of  whether  we  can  safely  press  on  to 
drive  unemployment  well  below  3.7  or  even 
3.5  percent,  and  by  the  same  method  as  be- 
fore:   expansion  of  aggregate  demand. 

TTie  question  arises  because  that  Is  pre- 
cisely the  direction  In  which  we  are  heading. 
Can  we  let  'er  rip  some  more  without  a 
damaging  and  dangerotis  inflation?  If  the 
Government  does  nothing  to  brake  demand, 
we  win  move  to  even  lower  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. The  issue  Is  no  longer  whether 
we  can  get  lower  unemployment  from  ex- 
panding demand,  but  whether  we  should. 
The  following  argument  that  we  should  do 
BO — that  wo  should  let  'er  rip  a  while  longer — 
Is  made  "with  far  leas  assurance  than  the 
argument  of  3  years  ago.  But  It  seems  to 
me  worth  making  because  now,  once  again. 
the  conventional  wisdom  (even  among  econ- 
omists this  time,  In  contrast  with  the  earlier 
period )  is  saying  that  we  cannot  safely  do  so. 

Th'us,  this  Is  the  case  aigalnst  a  tax  In- 
crease. It  Is  the  case  against  braking  de- 
mand and  the  boom  Itself.  It  Is  the  case  in 
favor  of  going  for  broke — for  an  unemploy- 
ment level  of  3  percent,  or  even  possibly  less. 
It  Is  a  gambler's  case,  for  It  has  risks. 

The  case  Is  In  four  parts. 

First,  we  can  drive  the  economy  harder 
because  Americans  cjin  get  an  astonishing 
amount  out  of  balling  wire  on  the  old 
machine  or  a  day's  work  out  of  a  dropout. 
This  country  can  produce  more,  and  employ 
mm«,  and  thereby  make  supply  rise  to  meet 
demand. 

There  are,  after  all,  still  3  million  unem- 
ployed (even  If  most  now  have  not  been 
unemployed  for  long) — and  two- thirds  of 
them  have  some  previous  "work  experience. 
There  is,  granting  the  grave  deficiencies  of 
the  statistic,  about  8  percent  of  Industrial 
capacity  not  working,  on  the  average,  though 
there  are  dlfferencee  anvong  industries. 
Salesmen  for  chemical  products,  books,  di'uga. 


trmcton,  and  a  boat  of  other  things  are  still 
on  the  road  looking  for  orders.  The  admen 
are  atUl  trying  to  sell  a  few  more  Bulcks  and 
•talnlesa-steel  blades.  Prioes  are  actually 
going  down  far  many  manmarte  fibers,  and 
there  U  certainly  no  scarcity  of  toasters  or 
tranaistor  radios,  let  alone  cars. 

In  a  word,  this  country's  capacity  to  firo- 
duce  Is  not  exhausted.  To  drive  the  econ- 
omy harder  means  more  jobs,  not  actual 
shortages  of  anything  that  matters.  If  rising 
demand  brings  forth  more  supply.  Inflation 
will  not  be  serious.  B^-ery  additional  point 
on  the  Induatrial-production  Index  now 
means  several  score  thousand  Jobs.  Why  not 
see  whether  the  alleged  "hard  core"  unem- 
ployment Is  really  so  hard  core?  We  got  down 
to  2.S  percent  unemployment  In  the  Korean 
war  because  the  war  pushed  us  Into  an  ex- 
pansionary policy.  Why  no<t  try  again,  even 
If  the  war  In  "Vietnam  ends?  The  fiscal  and 
monetary  tools  are  there,  war  or  no  war. 
We  shall  never  know  bow  bard  we  can  push 
this  economy  virlthout  serious  Inflation  until 
we  try. 

Second,  there  Is  the  matter  of  "restraint" — 
otherwise  known  as  guidepoats.  Hm«  the 
real  world  Is  remarkably  different  from  the 
public  Image,  but  In  two  contrasting  ways. 

It  Is  entirely  true,  as  critics  of  the  Govern- 
ment's antl -Inflationary  guidepoats  have  con- 
tended, that  they  have  no  application  at  all 
to  a  tremendous  number  of  prices  and  wagcM 
In  the  economy,  probably  the  big  majority. 

Ask  Armour  or  Swift,  or  their  dosens  of 
smaller  competitors,  whether  the  guidepoats 
oould  poesibly  govern  meat  prices.  Ask  a 
drug  or  supermarket  chain  or  a  bank  whether 
guldeposts  Influence  the  wages  of  their  coun- 
ter clerks.  Ask  a  steel  scrap  dealer  or  a 
merchant  in  cattle  bides  whether  the  guide- 
posts  have  anything  to  do  wltb  the  prices 
they  get. 

LABOS    am)  TRZ   GUIDEPOSTS 

As  George  Meany  huffs  and  puffs  about  the 
Inequity  of  the  guldeposts  for  labor — with 
considerable  Justification,  because  the  3.2 
percent  figure  for  wage  Increase^  can  be  fair 
only  if  average  consumer  prices  do  not  rise 
at  all,  and  of  course  prices  do  rise — he  under- 
standably neglects  to  mention  that  organised 
labor  does  not  set  wage  levels.  Less  than 
one- fourth  of  the  labor  force  Is  unionized. 
The  newspaper  front  pages,  when  they  dis- 
cuss union  attitudes  toward  the  guldeposts, 
discuss  something  of  less  than  earthshaklng 
Importance.  Moet  wages  In  this  country  are 
in  fact  set  In  the  classic  marketplace,  and 
nonunion  wages  are  now  probably  rising 
faster  than  union  wages. 

And  yet  with  all  that  said,  the  critics  do 
not  do  the  guldeposts  full  Justice.  For  the 
guldeposts  have  changed  human  attitudes 
In  some  specific  sltxiatlons,  and  thus  they 
have  kept  "wages  and  prices  here  and  there 
lower  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

With  almost  no  notice,  the  unions  of  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  employees  have  accepted  a 
gruldepoet  award  this  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  last  year's  fairly  moderate  steel  settle- 
ment was  made  possible  because  the  guide- 
posts  gave  a  figure  the  government  Inter- 
venors  use.  Steel,  aluminum,  newsprint  and 
cigarette  prices  have  gone  up  less,  because 
of  the  guldeposts,  than  they  would  have 
gone  up  10  years  ago.  Although  no  one  can 
prove  the  case.  It  Is  the  pragmatic  guess  of 
this  writer  that  even  the  construction 
unions,  despite  their  words,  "wUl  In  fact  set- 
tle for  somewhat  smaller  gains  (though  stlli, 
of  course  In  excess  of  the  guldeposts)  this 
year.  Just  because  of  the  existence  of  a  some- 
what organized  public  opinion. 

In  short,  "restraint" — l.e  ,  guldeposts — wtH 
have  some  moderating  Influence  where  men, 
rather  than  pure  economic  forces,  have  an 
Influence  over  decisions.  The  effect  "will  be 
modest,  but  It  wtu  exist.  To  the  sxtent  It 
exists.  It  makes  safer  a  policy  of  driving  the 
economy  harder. 
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Tblrd.  there  la  the  issue  of  how  much 
Inflation  we  caxk  tolerate.  Dropouts  will  t>« 
pm ployed  balling  wire  will  keep  nukchlnes 
going  and  Roger  Blough  of  Dnlt«d  States 
St*e!  will  act  the  statesman.  But  still  prices 
w'.;;  rise  If  we  drive  the  economy  as  we  are 
doing.  They  have  risen  already.  How  much 
i»  loo  much' 

I  do  not  know  I  suggest,  however,  that 
we  can  tolerate  a  price  rise  on  the  order  of 
i  percent  or  even  4  i>ercent  over  a  short 
period  of  about  1  year  11  that  rate  of  price 
Increase  does  not  last. 

Germar.y  Prance.  Sweden,  and  Holland 
have  done  »o  without  grave  difficulty,  for 
more  than  a  year.  All  have  driven  unem- 
ployment well  below  oxir  levels.  Britain  has 
done  so  too  But  Britain  Is  In  trouble  and 
the  others  are  not.  The  reason,  of  course, 
Hi  thac  mysterious  thing  called  the  balance 
of  payments. 

The  argument  here  could  go  on  forever. 
Briefly,  my  contention  Is  that  the  American 
balance  of  payments,  and  In  particular  our 
trade  surplus,  la  far  more  Immune  from 
price  and  even  wage  movements  than  those 
of  European  nations. 

We  export  only  4  percent  of  our  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  far  less  than  any 
Btirop>ean  country,  and  a  moderate  upward 
change  In  our  price  level  Is  unlikely  to  have 
any  Wg  Impact  on  our  share  of  the  world 
market  (Just  as  oxu-  recent  price  stability 
by  comparison  with  our  competitors  has  not 
Increased  our  market  share). 

In  Britain,  a  higher  level  of  wages  or  prices, 
or  both,  matters  a  great  deal  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  value  of  the  nation's  cur- 
rency vls-a-vls  others:  I  seriously  doubt  that 
this  ts  so  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  limits  we  are  talking  about. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  machines  will  continue 
to  be  sold  abroad  because  of  quality,  not 
price.  Our  gold  loss  will  not  Increase,  and 
the  dollar  will  certainly  not  be  devalued. 
if  our  price  rise  hits  even  4  percent  for  a 
while 

Apart  from  the  balance  of  payments,  there 
Is  of  course  the  argxunent  that  Inflation  Is 
unjust  It  is.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that 
vinemployment — even  If  now  It  is  not  as 
long  term  as  It  was  and  is  very  low  among 
family  breadwlzmers — Is  more  unjust,  Econ- 
omlats  rightly  Ulk  of  the  '■tradeoff"  be- 
tween so  much  inflation  versus  so  much  less 
unemployment.  Pair  enough.  I  am  chooe- 
Ing  lower  unemployment  and  accepting 
somewhat  more  inflation,  thoxigh  as  argued 
abo\e  I  doubt  that  the  Inflation  will  be  as 
bad  as  the  worriers  fear 

Fourth  and  last,  there  is  the  problem  of 
overbraklng."  All  of  us  are  agreed  on  one 
thing  we  want  the  expansion  to  continue 
ar:(!  Ui  avoid  a  recession.  Those  who  favor 
applying  the  brakes  do  so.  in  complete  good 
f»rh.  on  the  ground  that  this  will  prolong, 
not  shorten,  the  expansion.  However,  for 
better  nr  worse,  we  are  already  using  the 
brake  r  a  tighter  monetary  policy,  whose 
efre^-lB  u-e  likely  to  be  powerful  later  this 
year  In  iiddltlon.  the  normal  growth  of  our 
ttix  revenues,  plus  another  social  security  tax 
increase  next  January,  will  move  fiscal  pol- 
icy in  the  dlrecUon  of  restraint  early  next 
ve«r  Thus,  a  tax  Increase  request  now.  al- 
lowlnij  for  the  fact  that  It  could  not  be  In 
effect  before  June  or  July  at  the  earliest, 
might  well  bile"  at  Just  the  wrong  time, 
when  the  economy  was  ready  to  slow  down 
of  iir  own  wooed. 

This  us  ,-iO  more  than  a  statement  of  a 
risk  The  ther  aide  claltns  the  greater  risk 
x<j  sustrt,i-,e<<  pr  «p«rlty  Is  to  let  inflationary 
presn^re  n  :•-.■  for  there  will  be  an  Inevita- 
ble p<«tinfl.4-.;  n  recession.  No  man  can 
sfty  r  r  certa:.".  *:.  n  rlew  U  right.  But  It 
ii>  worU'.  p.  ;:.•:■. iT  .:  that  the  boom  Is  good 
for  iis  not  D*.l  .\  h.t;;gover  Is  not  Inevitable; 
perhaps  * -•  s;.  ,u;a  hold  our  fire  at  least 
until  *e  see  -re  bloodshot  la  lu  eyes.  As 
Preside:,'   Johnson   has  pointed  out.  not  aU 


the  economic  Indicators  even  now  are 
screaming  "Inflation." 

Onoe  again  the  case  come:  down  to  a  gam- 
ble: Why  not  go  for  broke?  Has  anybody 
noticed  that  there  are  no  riots  In  Cleveland 
or  Detroit  lately,  or  In  West  Virginia,  or  even 
In  Newark  or  Harlem?  Full  employment 
does  not  solve  everything,  but  It  solves  some 
things.  Maybe  If  we  let  'er  rip.  even  people 
In  Watts  will  find  ways  to  get  to  work. 

Nobody  wants  to  exceed  the  speed  limit. 
But  slow  drivers  can  be  dangerous,  too.  Un- 
til we  know  what  the  speed  limit  Is,  why  not 
test  It?  Other  countries  have  achieved  gen- 
uinely full  employment.     Why  not  us? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Dale  specializes  In  economic  affairs.  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  make  known  the 
views  of  men  like  Mr.  Dale  and  others 
who  are  challenging  what  seems  to  be  a 
rather  popular  position  now.  that  of  ad- 
vocating a  tax  Increase,  supposedly  In  the 
face  of  a  serious  threat  of  Inflation,  a 
threat  which,  in  my  Judgment,  does  not 
exist. 

A  number  of  economists  seem  to  have 
panicked  on  the  basis  of  their  reading  of 
some  of  the  indices,  partly  because  they 
are  seriously  disturbed  and  partly  also 
because  there  Is  a  tendency  on  their  i>art 
to  give  up  that  old  saw  in  business  cycles, 
which  has  been  repeated  for  the  last  40 
years,  that  there  must  be  a  recession  after 
a  period  of  prosperity.  This  theory  is 
so  clearly  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  some 
and  so  clearly  written  Into  the  doctrines 
of  the  various  departments  of  economics 
that,  although  the  situation  does  look  en- 
couraging, they  are  inclined  to  go  back  to 
the  old  judgments  and  principles  and  be- 
gin to  worry  In  public  when  perhaps  they 
should  not  be  worrying. 

The  case  made  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale, 
Jr.,  is  of  such  Importance  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  Treasury  Department  of- 
ficials should  examine  it  closely.  I  hope 
that  after  some  of  the  economists  read 
the  article,  they  might  give  some  second 
thought  to  the  matter  and  express  them- 
selves in  public. 
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WAGE  AND  PRICE  GUIDEPOST8 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Wage  and  Price  Guideposts," 
wrlten  by  James  Kuhn  and  Maurice 
Wilkinson,  and  published  in  the  Chris- 
tianity and  Crisis  magazine  on  April  4, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wags  and  Paics  OtJiDB^srs:  THrr  Au  Too 
Absthact  and  Smpuc  ro«  PaAcncAi,  Impls- 

MINTATION 

(By  Jaunes  Kuhn  and  Maurice  Wilkinson) 
(NoTX. — James  Kuhn  and  Maurice  Wilkin- 
son both  teach  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  of  Columbia  University.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  board.  Dr.  Kuhn  Is  the 
author  of  "Manpower  and  Nuclear  Technol- 
ogy" (Columbia),  which  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Wilkinson  recently  completed  a 
major  study  of  demographic  change  and  eco- 
nomic growth  In  Sweden.) 

The  Johnson  administration's  antidote  for 
Inflation — wage  and  price  gulde[>osts — Is 
meeting  with  strong  resistance  from  two 
groups  that  rarely  agree.  Not  without 
reason,  both  buslneasmen  and  labor  leaders 


have   attacked   the   Government's  policy   in 
recent  months. 

The  editors  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  re- 
flecting the  criticism  of  the  business  com- 
munity, have  denounced  the  guideposts  In 
strong  words:  "Inevitably  the  result  la  to 
distort  the  working  of  the  free  market,  en- 
couraging the  misallocatlon  of  the  Nation's 
resources  of  materials  and  manpower."  And 
again,  "The  guideposts  are  bad  enough  In 
theory.  Tied  to  practical  politics,  they  are  in 
danger  of  guiding  the  Nation  to  a  controlled 
economy." 

The  executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  has 
denounced  them  with  the  same  sharpness. 
It  accuses  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  of  helping  to  accelerate  the 
shift  of  Income  from  wage  earners  to  other 
groups,  and  of  adding  to  an  "imbalance  th&t 
can  undermine  healthy  economic  growth 
•  •  *.  (It)  views  wages  only  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business  and  not  as  a  source  of  Income 
for  people.  As  a  result  the  CotincU  is  sitting 
on  the  employer's  side  of  the  bargaining 
table." 

So  contentious  a  policy  when  defended 
and  pursued  by  a  politically  astute  President 
deserves  careful  examination  and  considera- 
tion by  the  public.  What  are  the  guideposts. 
and  how  were  they  established?  How  are 
they  supposed  to  defend  the  economy  against 
Inflation?  How  do  they  affect  labor  and 
business?  And.  finally,  how  effective  are 
thev  are  antl-lnfatlonary  devices? 

When  President  Kennedy's  economic  ad- 
visers first  proposed  the  gulde{>osts  In  1962, 
they  offered  them  simply  as  a  "contxlbution 
to  a  discussion"  of  how  the  public  might 
Judge  whether  wage-price  decisions  made  by 
large,  powerful  businesses  and  well-organized 
unions  served  the  national  Interest.  They 
suggested  that  economy-wide  productivity 
(annual  rates  of  growth  of  output  per  man- 
hour)  might  be  a  g^ulde  for  appraising  wage 
and  price  increases.  Assuming  no  change  In 
the  relative  shares  of  Income  of  labor  and 
business,  they  proposed  two  different 
guides — one  for  wages  and  one  for  prices. 

Wage  (and  fringe)  IncreaMS  would  be 
Judged  nonlnfiatlonary  as  long  as  they  did 
not  exceed  the  trend  Increase  of  economy- 
wide  productivity,  no  matter  what  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  particular  Industry.  This 
guldepost  was  simple  and  direct:  all  wages 
could  be  measured  against  a  single  figure. 
The  guide  for  prices  was  more  complex.  It 
Indicated  a  price  cut  where  an  Industry's  pro- 
ductivity surpassed  that  of  the  economywlde 
trend,  a  price  rise  If  an  Industry's  produc- 
tivity fell  below  the  overall  rate,  and  stable 
prices  If  the  Industry  productivity  matched 
the  economy's. 

In  the  years  since  1962  Journalists  and  even 
administration  spokesmen  have  largely 
ignored  the  complexity  of  the  price  formula, 
simplifying  It  to  a  plea  for  stable  prices  In 
an  Industry  or.  more  usually,  an  acceptance 
of  "modest"  price  Increases.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  such  popular  misinterpretations 
and  the  administration's  failure  to  correct 
them  have  antagonized  labor  and  called  Into 
question  any  claims  of  equity  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  guides  might  have  made. 

The  Council  originally  was  well  aware  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  In  using 
Its  guideposts  as  national  policy.  They  rec- 
ognized that  there  was  no  "meeting  of  minds 
about  the  appropriate  methods  of  measuring 
the  trend  rate  of  Increase  In  productivity"  in 
Industry  as  a  whole  or  for  Individual  Indus- 
tries. They  warned  that  the  subject  was 
"large  and  complex"  with  "much  still  to  be 
learned."  They  also  realized  that  circum- 
stances of  particular  workers  and  industries 
would  require  modifications  of.  and  excep- 
tions to,  these  standards. 

TBB  TXNTATIVX  BKCOIOH  POUCT 

Despite  the  tentattvenees  of  the  original 
proposal.  Its  admitted  weaknesses  and  excep- 
tions and  the  criticisms  from  business  and 


labor,  H  began  to  evolve  Into  a  national 
policy.  In  1993  the  Council  restated  the 
guldepoeta  with  the  disclaimer  that  "they 
cannot,  and  should  not,  replace  the  normal 
processes  of  free  private  declalona  and  nego- 
tiations." In  the  Council's  view,  however, 
they  could  enlighten  "public  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  inflation"  and 
"would  be  an  additional  force  minimizing 
any  inflationary  threats  in  the  years  ahead." 
By  1964  the  Council  was  offering  them  as 
much  more  than  a  mere  contribution  to  dis- 
cussion. It  was  now  by  Its  own  admission 
ready  to  seize  every  "opporttmlty  to  advise 
and  inform  the  public"  regarding  wage  and 
price  decisions. 

The  Council  boldly  claimed  in  196S  that 
the  guideposts  were  designed  "to  deal  vrlth 
the  problem  of  (reconciling)  nonlnfiatlonary 
price  and  wage  behavior  under  prosperous 
conditions  •  •  •.  (They)  offer  a  standard 
for  responsible  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment leadership  In  an  environment  of  in- 
formed public  opinion,"  For  the  first  time 
it  also  provided  a  figure  for  trend  produc- 
tivity: 3.3  percent.  Against  this  figure  all 
wage  settlements  could  be  meesiired:  signif- 
icantly missing  from  public  discussion, 
though,  were  any  data  on  Industry  produc- 
tivity, without  which  price  guides  could 
bardly  be  established. 

Though  the  Council  had  earlier  adniltted 
much  was  yet  to  be  learned  al>out  produc- 
tivity data,  and  though  it  never  dlscloeed 
Its  calculations  of  the  price  standards,  the 
administration  began  to  enforce  these  stand- 
ards. The  President  used  them  in  Judging 
the  steel  wage  settlement;  In  last  October's 
confrontation  with  the  managera  of  the  steel 
and  aluminum  industries  over  price  Increases 
be  appealed  to  them;  and  In  persuading 
Congress  to  cut  Its  proposed  pay  increases  for 
civil  servants  he  argued  that  they  must  be 
respected. 

Thus,  the  discussion  of  4  years  ago  had  be- 
come t>ollcy.  The  Council  noted  In  Its  Jan- 
uary economic  report  that  the  actions  taken 
over  the  preceding  13  months  "clearly  re- 
affirmed the  administration's  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  guideposts  as  an  essential  pillar 
for  price  stability."  Through  restatement, 
reiteration,  and  expansion  of  a  tentative  pro- 
{>08al.  economic  experts  In  the  executive 
branch  have,  with  Presidential  approval, 
created  a  national  wage  and  price  policy. 

The  rationale  of  the  policy  cannot  be 
understood  unless  one  examinee  the  Coun- 
cil's analytical  framework.  In  Its  restate- 
ment of  the  guldepoeta  this  year,  it  wrote: 

"Most  earlier  periods  of  high  employment 
■lace  World  War  n  have  been  accompanied 
by  Inflation.  In  some  of  those  years  the 
cause  clearly  was  excessive  demand.  In 
other  years  no  general  excess  of  demand  was 
evident,  yet  prices  continued  to  creep  up- 
ward. The  movement  continued  even  during 
some  periods  In  which — on  any  reasonable 
criterion — overall  demand  was  quite  Inade- 
quate. The  exact  dlsignosls  remains  a  mat- 
ter of  some  disagreement  amwig  economists. 
But  almost  all  agree  that  an  important  part 
of  the  explanation  lies  In  the  fact  that,  In 
many  Industries,  unions  or  managements,  or 
both,  possess  considerable  discretionary 
power  to  set  wages  and  {n-loes  In  ways  not 
consistent  with  basic  supply  and  demand 
forces  In  the  market." 

The  numerous  antitrust  suits  In  recent 
years  and  the  frequent  conviction  of  business 
managers  of  our  largest  firms  for  rigging 
prices  are  only  one  kind  of  evidence  that 
price-setting  responds  to  something  other 
than  merely  the  competitive  market.  Quite 
as  obviously,  some  unions,  such  as  the  fcteel- 
workers  In  the  fifties,  secured  wage  gains  un- 
attainable except  for  their  strong  bargaining 
posiUon. 

The  Council  thus  sees  the  problem  as  keep- 
ing business  and  unions  from  pushing  the 
economy  Into  an  Inflation  through  adminis- 
tered prlcee  and  negoUated  wages.     It  has 


little  faith  in  general  flaeal  and  monetary 
policies  halting  this  kind  of  Inflation,  bow- 
ever  useful  they  may  be  for  containing  in-' 
flatlon  due  to  excess  demand.  The  Inflation 
that  the  Council  asseirts  we  face  is  caused  by 
price  and  wage  Increases  In  a  few  concen- 
trated sectors  of  the  economy.  Remedies 
such  as  general^  tax  increases,  cutbacks  In 
total  Oovernmerit  spending,  or  overall  tight- 
ening of  credit  do  not  directly  and  specifically 
strike  at  the  causes;  they  merely  slow  down 
the  whole  economy  without  having  a  direct 
Impact  on  the  partlculeir  wages  and  prices  In 
question. 

In  the  Council's  Judgment,  tfadltlonal 
monetary  and  fiscal  tools  can  control  ad- 
mlnlstered-prlce  Inflation  only  at  the  coet 
of  significant  unemployed  labor  and  capital. 
Unemplojmient  rates  In  excess  6  to  8  percent 
may  be  required  to  prevent  Increases  In 
money  wages.  Excess  plant  capacity  would 
also  be  required  to  restrain  rises  In  the  price 
of  goods. 

QnKBTIONABLS    ABMXJUPTiOKB 

The  Council's  point  of  view,  however,  is 
subject  to  criticism.  The  two  basic  assump- 
tloiui  that  underlie  its  position  gire  not  gen- 
erally acceptable  to  all  economists.  First, 
the  aasumptlon  that  the  econc«iy  Is  so  non- 
competitive that  inflation  Is  likely  to  have 
Its  source  In  labor  and  management  deci- 
sions has  not  been  demonstrated  on  either 
a  theoretical  or  empirical  basis  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  majority  of  economists.  More 
Important,  no  economist  has  succeeded  In 
providing  a  technique  for  Identifying  ad- 
ministered price  inflation.  Thus  If  the 
Council  cannot  differentiate  the  source  of 
the  Inflation  with  any  great  degree  of  con- 
fidence, ts  It  Justlfled  In  applying  a  selective 
policy  tool  that  is  designed  to  combat  only 
one  possible  source  of  Inflation? 

The  second  queetlonable  assumption  Is 
the  need  to  halt  moderate  Inflations.  This 
Involves  not  only  the  analysis  of  the  conse- 
quences of  Inflation  for  continued  economic 
expansion  but  also  the  value  system  of  Amer- 
ican society.  Econcmists  are  divided  in  their 
opinions  regarding  the  effect  of  moderate 
Inflations  on  Investment  and  possible  reces- 
sions. And  our  society  may  be  just  as  di- 
vided over  the  desirability  of  Incurring  a 
moderate  amount  of  inflation  for  the  sake 
of  a  reduction  in  \inemployment.  Of  cotirse. 
the  Council  Intends  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  Americans  to  make  the  latter  choice  by 
seeking  a  policy  that  will  render  compatible 
the  goals  of  full  employment  and  price 
stability. 

Nationwide  compliance  with  the  guide- 
poets  would  by  definition  guarantee  stability 
in  the  general  price  level.  But  how  are  the 
Indicated  wage  and  price  changes  related  to 
the  actual  changes  In  a  competitive  market 
economy?  That  Is.  do  economic  theory  and 
the  past  performance  of  the  Amerlc&n  econ- 
omy (as  it  undertook  the  reeoitfce  alloca- 
tion function)  provide  any  support  for  the 
guideposts? 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween wages,  prices,  and  productivity  In  a 
competitive  economy  suggests  that  in  the 
long  run  they  have  tjehaved  much  as  eco- 
nomic theory  predicts  they  should.  Indus- 
try prices  have  moved  Inversely  to  Industry 
productivity.  Prlcee  of  goods  produced  by 
Industries  with  a  productivity  greater  than 
the  national  average  have  fallen;  by  and 
large,  the  greater  the  rise  of  productivity, 
the  greater  the  fall  in  prices.  Industries 
with  a  smaller  than  average  productivity  gain 
have  tended  to  raise  their  prices.  Real  wages 
generally  have  Increased  in  both  high  and 
low  productivity  Industries  at  the  same  aver- 
age rate  of  about  2.4  percent  per  year.  The 
guldepost  piollcy  Is.  therefore,  attempting  to 
simulate  the  operation  of  a  free  market  econ- 
omy by  Government  Injunction. 

The  analysis  underlying  the  guldepost 
policy,  however,  la  far  too  simple  to  consti- 


tute a  national  wage  and  price  policy.  It  la, 
first  of  all.  merely  a  technical  and  theoretical 
examination  of  a  few  variables  to  which  the 
economy  responds.  While  the  direction  In 
which  Industry  prices  and  wages  move  may 
match  the  long-run  trends,  the  size  of  the 
change  Is  also  crucial  If  the  market  Is  not 
to  be  obstructed  in  an  Important  function, 
that  of  allocating  resourcee. 

In  the  short  run.  wages  and  productivity 
have  typically  fluctuated  more  or  lees  inde- 
pendently, and  the  Inverse  movement  c^ 
prices  and  productivity  has  by  no  means  been 
consistent.  Wages  and  prices  seldom  re- 
spond directly  and  Immediately  to  variations 
In  productivity  within  a  firm  or  an  Industry, 
let  alone  in  the  nation.  Any  short-term 
movements  that  coincide  with  changes  In  the 
national  productivity  trend  are  sheer  hap- 
penstance. Wages  and  prices  must  and  do 
respond  to  a  variety  of  forces  that  play  upon 
the  market:  the  weather,  enactment  of  new 
laws.  Government  programs,  sind  expend! - 
tusM,  strikes,  impact  of  foreign  trade,  new 
uses  of  labor,  Inventions  and  Innovations, 
shifts  In  taste  and  denaand.  and  adjiistznents 
In  the  quality  of  labor.  While  over-all  pro- 
ductivity Increases  may  ultimately  influence 
and  even  set  limits  to  fiuctuatlons,  they  re- 
quire no  close  correspondence  at  any  on» 
time. 

iNXQtrrrABLs  entorcekknt 

The  Council's  analysis  la  Inadequate  to 
sustain  a  national  policy  also  because  it  tries 
to  reduce  or  escape  Issues  of  Justice  ami 
equity — values — by  pretending  it  Is  dealing 
only  with  technical  matters  through  neutral 
techniques.  It  assumes  that  It  has  rendered 
"expert"  and,  therefore  xinbiased  Judgments 
on  the  most  contentious,  prickly  and  Inter- 
eet-laden  Issue  In  a  bustnees  society.  No 
greater  constellation  of  f>owerful  and  vital 
intereete  can  be  found  than  tboee  affected  by 
the  guideposts.  for  wage  and  price  decisions 
Influence  Jobs.  Investments,  profits,  costs  and 
the  distribution  of  Income. 

Surely  only  single-minded  economic  tech- 
txlclans  could  seriously  expect  a  lone,  ab- 
stract, technical  concept  such  as  productivity 
to  govern  such  an  array  of  Interests.  Pur- 
tber,  only  naive  experts  would  assert,  as  the 
Council  did  In  January,  that  "public  policy  is 
and  should  remain  neutral  with  respect  to 
wage  and  price  decisions  that  attempt  to 
change  the  distribution  of  industry's  income 
between  labor  aoid  capital." 

Neutrality  has  hardly  governed  enforce- 
ment of  the  guideposts.  The  administra- 
tion's economic  power  Is  a  subtle  Influence 
compounded  of  varying  measures  of  prestige, 
respect,  political  rewards  and  penalties,  and 
the  ability  of  officials  to  activate  market 
pressures.  The  latter  may  well  be  the  most 
important.  Thus  the  opportunistic  use  of 
available  power,  not  neutrality,  determines 
the  use  of  guldepoets. 

If  the  guideposts  are  not  voluntarily  fol- 
lowed, the  Council,  with  small  staff  and 
limited  resources,  must  choose  carefully  Its 
attempts  at  enforcement.  Clearly  the  rela- 
tively few.  large  firms  in  the  steel  industry 
and  the  big  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
present  a  more  attractive  target  for  regula- 
tion than  the  construction  Industry,  which 
Is  fragmented  into  thousands  of  widely 
scattered  firms  and  more  tban  a  dosen  major 
unions. 

Steel  prlcee  and  wages,  for  example,  have 
received  much  of  the  Council's  and  the  Pres- 
ident's attention.  Last  year  they  Insisted 
that  wage  tncreaaee  for  the  balf-mllllon 
workers  be  held  to  3.3  percent  (computed 
over  the  39-month  period  of  the  agreement) . 
More  recently  they  forcefully  Interfered  to 
restrain  the  Industry's  attempt  to  raise 
prlcee.  After  trying  for  an  Increase  twice  as 
large,  the  steel  firms  agreed  to  a  OovmcU 
suggestion  that  an  Increase  of  $3.76  a  ton 
was  desirable. 

In  contrast  the  constriictlon  industry, 
which   provides  job*  for  over  three  million 
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men  laiz  tlm««  the  nvimber  In  (teAl).  haa 
liot  be«n  touched  by  Oovenuaent  acUoo. 
Though  wAgm  roM  by  over  4  paroettt  la 
1965,  and  aom*  worfcan  negoUAt«d  UxcreaM* 
\ip  to  15  perc«Dt.  Uxe  Council  Uam  found  no 
etfecuve  way  to  apply  the  guldepoeta.  Even 
tbough  the  Government  will  spend  nearly 
•9  blUion  on  pubUc-work«  conatrucUon  tbi« 
year,  the  projectg  are  so  decentralized  and 
the  wage  and  price  dectslona  made  at  such 
a  local  level  that  enforcement  of  the  gulde- 
posu  ia  nearly  Lmpoaalble. 

One  can  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion ■gtUdes"  the  steel  Industry  but  does  not 
aot  in  construction.  To  lend  credibility  to 
;'«  policy  It  must  seek  enforcement  where 
6mx;€a«  u  mor«  likely.  But  to  pretend  that 
It  cnc<.>8«fi  .Ls  targets  Impartially  and  applies 
Its  g'iiaepo«>u  equitably  fools  no  one.  unless 
ih"  Ujv.ncil  tnretnbers  are  fooling  themselves. 

I'b>'  administration  has  enforced  Its  policy 
upo.i  o-.her  industries  for  reasons  that  appear 
U3  tiave  litle  to  do  with  their  "key"  posi- 
tion HoiclLng  large  stockptiee  of  aluminum, 
cupper  and  a  hundred  otbw  products  rang- 
int;  from  urmlum  to  duckieatbess.  It  Is  In 
.1  pcwerru.  bargaining  position,  as  Alcoa  and 
o;.£iers  round  when  the  President  made  use 
of  ;t.  Lackir.i?  iriy  stockptle  of  aluminum 
worlcers.  though,  he  notably  did  not  try  to 
enforce  the  guldeposts  when  the  union  won 
H  wage  Increase  larger  than  the  guldeposts 
allowed.  The  threat  of  dumping  the  stock- 
piles to  prevent  price  Increases  was  effective. 
uj  b«  sure,  but  U  also  Introduced  another 
element  of  arUtrarlnesa  and  caprlclousnesa 
iiiiij  the  enf orceatent  aaice  the  OoTernnaent 
Ci^es  not  au:<kpii«  the  pixxlucUi  of  all  Wey 
Ui<iusu'ie«  lua  lAequlttes  that  result  when 
M-tine  inip<  ruint  industries  are  bound  to  the 
gu.  lepoeu  while  others  are  not  outrage  the 
5«na^  or  .  jsuoe  of  lninln»wsmfiii  aiMl  union- 
latj  \t.ey  r.i^y  also  mlsaliocate  reaouroes  and 
d.siur!.  u.«?  patterns  of  inveetment. 

M  ire  serious  than  the  arbitrary,  opportu- 
n.~  reals    to    the    guldepost    policy   lias 

ij*en  it.f  ,^i.Tu  Kstr  i.i  n's  inability  or  un- 
wM.:ii-(fiie»-i  1  >*^K  ,  -I'.e  cuts  where  Industry 
produt-umy  eicee<is  the  national  trend. 
i-a.'it  -ear.  accor  Ui,,i;  to  Coundl  statlsUcs,  la- 
w>r  o ;st«  pc.-  vir.it  of  production  declined 
i:.  raanufac\.in-:g  by  0.8  percent  but  prices 
(11 1  uuc  dr  p  I  -\e  declining  unlt^labor  costs, 
a<-'  ooipanifj  i;:  N>n>«  caaes  by  rising  prices, 
enaoieti  mjiny  D'l'iineae  &rms  to  record  gen- 
c-    Ls   ;:r  A  •(".'•agB  earnings  tar  the  600 

.arn«st  ::niufu:.-\.  orporatlons  rose  16  per- 
cf'isi,  in  ltfr5  ra:  .;:ng  from  6.9  percent  for 
«i*ei  to  3<i  w  percent  for  airlines  (only  ship- 
.mes  cl<H:i.ni;ct  i .  General  Uoton  alone 
Bnu'.>.ed  proute  of  t3.1  bililon,  an  UKlvaae  of 
2j  percixt.  The  Ooundl  Id  1964  called  at- 
tenu  >ii  ^.j  the  problems  that  would  result 
fr^.m  rt  ta..ir»  to  cut  prloes.  "Such  proflta 
oecTjnit.'  aiK  •)'  visible  to  the  public  and  con- 
s'..v^te  a  lure  for  strongly  intensified  wage 
demands." 

■>*  ricer'  or  dl  Ml  dent  oppostuon  gi'oups 
wi-  n;r'  Mr-. ions  want  to  know  why  they  should 
•'n;'>.  more  of  the  fruits  of  good  times 
and  ihe  injductlTlty  gains  accruing  to  stock- 
Jiijidr.-s  For  Instance,  negotiators  for  the 
.luto  w  irKcm  will  surely  aim  for  wage  In- 
creases ureaier  than  3.3  percent.  Invidious 
cnmpf.T.ioiii  will  drive  unions  that  abided  by 
'.iie  i(uidm  to  bargain  for  larger,  matching 
-■■..-  r."ie  guldeposts  may  then  become 
oi.iy  5iifr>c  Qiarkers  of  a  dead  policy. 

S.*io\i!d  Ui  ■  fidministratlon  stiooeed  in  ty- 
ing .'urt;.cocn;.ng  wnge  increaaes  to  the  gulde- 
po.<;t<  ci<*sptte  the  attractive  pull  of  soaring 
pmnt^.  unions  oouM  still  find  ways  to  escape. 
.^s  they  nav«  done  in  previous  periods  of 
wi<e  rratralntB.  they  would  negotiate  pro- 
d'li-t.  It',  piece-rate  or  incentive  provisions 
t.h.**  aii-  w  wjTKerB  to  earn  bonuses  for  extra 
work  It'-iueri  rates  might  remain  firmly 
ued  t.]  rhe  i(ti,dpp>astB.  earalngs  would  be 
ind  rise — depending  upon  how 
kxaeiv  ;  ■  provlalons  were  drawn  and  ad- 
ni.nuureu.      vjr,   alternatively,   management 


might  find  It  expedient  to  stay  formally 
within  the  wage  guides  but  to  begin  to  up- 
grade workera  to  higher  paying  classlfica- 
tiona. 

Finally,  the  guMeposts  are  now  essentially 
a  selective  tool  in  danger  of  becoming  cor- 
rupted. The  method  of  calculating  them 
was  changed  by  the  Council  in  January  1966 
because  it  gave  the  wrong  answer.  Reten- 
tion of  the  old  method  of  calculating  na- 
tional trend  productivity  (a  5-year  mov- 
ing average  of  the  annual  change  In  output 
per  man-hour)  would  have  resulted  in  a 
figure  of  3.6  percent.  The  Council  switched 
to  an  unidentified  method  without  really  ex- 
plaining why  the  old  one  was  no  longer  ap- 
plicable. It  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  no 
economist  knows  how  to  calculate  the  trend 
level  of  productivity  that  the  economy  can 
sustain  with  full  employment  and  price 
stability.  If  the  guldeposts  were  Initially 
devised  to  assist  the  public  In  evaluating 
wage  and  price  changes,  what  will  the  public 
use  to  Judge  changing  guldepost  calcula- 
tions by  the  administration? 

We  conclude  that  the  guldeposts  have  con- 
siderable merit  In  that  they  recognize  the 
need  for  responsible  decisionmaking  by 
those  who  possess  economic  power.  Unfor- 
tunately the  President's  Council  has  not 
limited  them  to  this  purpose  but  has  made 
them  Into  an  operating  policy  of  govern- 
ment. They  rest  o^  too  abstract  and  too 
simple  assumptions  vb  carry  the  load  of  prac- 
tical Implementation.  In  addition,  the 
Council  seems  unaware  that  the  guldeposts 
are  not  value  free,  that  In  their  actual,  selec- 
tive effect  they  Inevitably  play  with  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  labor  and  business. 
Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  both  are 
united  In  their  criticism  and  oppoelUon  to 
the  policy. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr  President. 
James  Kuhn  and  Maurice  Wilkinson, 
both  of  whom  teach  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, tiave  raised  some  significant 
questions  concerning  the  wage  and  guide- 
posts  which  are  now  In  effect  and  some 
other  questions  In  the  area  of  economics 
relating  to  the  basis  upon  which  these 
guidelines  or  guldeposts  supposedly  have 
been  established  and  are  being  applied. 

Their  conclusion  is  that  the  guldeposts 
have  coii&iderable  merit  In  that  they 
recognize  the  need  for  resjxjnsible  deci- 
sionmaking by  those  who  possess  eco- 
nomic power.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  has  not  limited  them  to 
this  pm-pose,  but  has  made  them  Into  an 
operating  policy  of  government,  with- 
out authority  from  Congress.  They  rest 
on  too-abstract  and  too-simple  assump- 
tions to  carry  the  load  of  practical  im- 
plementation. In  addition,  the  Council 
seems  unaware  that  the  guldeposts  are 
not  value  free,  that  in  their  actual,  selec- 
tive effort  they  inevitably  play  with  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  labor  and  busi- 
ness. Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  both 
are  united  in  their  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  examine  the 
manner  In  which  the  wage  and  guide- 
posts  are  established  and  applied.  It  is 
my  Judgment  that.  If  they  are  to  be  ef- 
fective in  the  direction  of  the  control  oX 
American  economy,  there  should  be  leg- 
laiative  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 


NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OP  WATER 
RESEARCH 

Ur.  JACKSON.     Madam  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 


the  amendment  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  8.  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubircer  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  22i  to  pro- 
mote a  more  adequate  national  program 
of  water  research,  which  was,  to  strikp 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  section  200  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  331.  42  UJB.C. 
1901b)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec,  200.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
$6.(X>0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  •6,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $7,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1969,  •8,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970.  99.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
•  10,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973- 
1976,  Inclusive,  from  which  appropriations 
the  Secretary  may  naake  grants  to  and  fi- 
nance contxacts  and  matching  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  educational  Institutions, 
private  foundations  or  other  Institutions, 
with  private  firms  and  individuals  wbosa 
training,  experience,  and  qualifications  are. 
in  his  Judgment,  adequate  for  the  conduct  of 
water  research  projects,  and  with  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government  agencies,  to  under- 
take research  into  any  aspects  ot  water  prob- 
lems related  to  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  be  may  deem 
desirable  and  which  are  not  otherwise  being 
studied. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made,  no  contract 
ahaU  be  executed,  and  no  matching  or  other 
arrangement  shaU  be  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  prior  to  sixty 
calendar  days  from  the  date  the  same  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  tha  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves 
and  said  sixty  calendar  days  shaU  not  Include 
days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  la  not  In  seasloa 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  sine  die." 

Sac.X  The  last  paragraph  of  section  104 
of  said  Act  Is  hereby  repealed  and  a  new 
section  807  la  added  to  that  Act  reading  as 
foUowa: 

"8k:.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Prealdent  and  Oongreas  on  or 
before  Bi4arch  1  of  each  year  showing  the  dis- 
position during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
of  moneys  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  the  results  expected  to  be  aooompllshed 
through  projects  financed  during  that  year 
uAdsr  sections  101  and  300  of  this  Act,  and 
the  conclusions  reached  In  or  other  results 
achieved  by  those  projecta  which  were  com- 
pleted during  that  year.  The  report  shall 
alao  Include  an  account  of  the  work  of  all 
Institutes  financed  under  section  100  of  this 
Act  and  Indicate  whether  any  portion  of  an 
allotment  to  any  State  was  withheld  and.  If 
to.  the  reasons  therefor." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  .the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  BOND 
WEEK— HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 837 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  tiiat  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Houae  Joint  Resolution  837,  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  April  17. 
1966,  as  "State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Week." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  837)  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  April  17, 
1966,  as  "State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Week,"  which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
municipal  bonds  must  be  Issued  to  fi- 
nance many  facilities.  Unlike  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent,  local  governments 
cannot  collect  enough  tax  revenues  to 
treat  their  capital  outlays  as  current  ex- 
penses and  pay  for  all  buildings  in  the 
year  when  the  work  is  put  in  place. 

The  municipal  bond  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  financial  Instruments.  The 
bonds  are  issued  only  after  approval  by 
voters  who  have  considered  the-*  taxes 
they  will  have  to  pay,  or  the  other  reve- 
nues that  will  have  to  be  obtained  to 
meet  the  scheduled  principal  and  Inter- 
est payments. 

I  favor  asking  the  President  to  pro- 
claim "State  and  Municipal  Bond  Week" 
for  the  week  beginning  Aprtl  17,  so  that 
the  public  may  be  reminded  of  the  con- 
tinuing benefits  to  community  life  and 
employment  which  these  securities  make 
possible,  and  may  be  reminded  of  the 
privilege  to  participate  In  municipal 
bond  elections  and  of  their  opportunity 
to  manage  their  own  Investment  funds 
well  for  the  benefit  of  their  communities. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
837 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


OUR  WATER  RESOURCES— BUDGET 
PROPOSALS  TO  DRASTICALLY  RE- 
DUCE SMALL  WATERSHED  WORK 
IN  FISCAL  1967 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Madam  President, 
for  many  years  in  this  body,  and  before 
that,  in  the  House,  I  have  supported  In 
every  possible  way  measures  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  water  resources  of 
this  Nation. 

I  am  proud  of  my  advocacy  of  thla 
cause,  which  I  consider  to  be  second  to 
none  of  the  needs  of  our  time,  and  I  am 
equally  proud  of  the  magnificent  progress 
we  have  made,  particularly  in  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  In  our  major  river 
basins. 

The  people  of  my  State,  and  of  her 
neighboring  States  in  the  South  and  In 
other  major  areas  of  this  great  Nation, 
have  greatly  benefited  from  these  vast 
works  of  improvement,  and  although 
much  remains  to  be  done,  we  can  say,  at 
this  date,  that  we  are  well  along  with 
the  devel(H>ment  of  our  major  river 
basins. 

There  remains,  however,  an  important 
and  integral  part  of  our  oiverall  water  re- 
sources Job  that  Is  not  receiving  proper 
emphasis  and  adequate  support.  I  refer 
to  the  small  watershed  program,  author- 
ized by  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  566,  In 
1954. 

I^ila  program,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  the 


Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  and  the  pilot 
watershed*  program  of  1953,  has  proved 
its  worth  in  more  than  700  communities 
in  the  past  10  shears.  The  Congress  has 
amended  the  original  authorization  sev- 
eral times  to  broaden  the  purposes  and 
strengthen  the  program. 

By  any  test  that  can  be  applied,  this 
program  has  been  highly  successful.  It 
has  reduced  flood  and  sediment  damages 
by  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  supplied 
water  to  many  tovms  and  industries.  It 
has  provided  for  recreational  benefits 
and  fish  and  wildlife  development.  It 
has  brought  sizable  economic  benefits 
to  hundreds  of  communities  across  the 
land.  It  ties  in  perfectly  with  our  major 
works  of  improvement  In  the  major  river 
basins.  It  supplements  these  programs. 
It  does  not  duplicate  them,  or  overlap 
them. 

The  small  watershed  program  has 
proved  to  be  perhaps  the  most  popular 
program  of  its  kind  In  our  history. 

Consequently,  I  am  disturbed  to  note 
that  the  budget  Items  pertaining  to  this 
program,  to  be  found  in  the  estimates  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  call  for  a  dras- 
tic reduction  In  small  watershed  work. 
It  is  difficult.  Indeed,  to  understand 
why  the  budget  proposes  to  limit  new 
watershed  project  starts  in  1967  to  a  mere 
35  for  the  entire  coimtry.  This  Is  an 
average  of  less  than  1  for  each  State. 
The  current  rate  of  new  starts  is  80  per 
year,  and  it  is  hardly  adequate — certainly 
not  In  the  Ught  of  the  demand  for  assist- 
ance frc«n  the  responsible  IocaI  orgsmlza- 
tlons  that  Initiate  these  projects  and  help 
pay  for  them,  and  (H>erate  and  manage 
them. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arksmsas,  for  ex- 
ample, the  local  people  are  ready  to  start 
10  new  watershed  projects  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  If  the  limitation  of  35  for  the 
Nation  is  permitted  to  stand,  practically 
all  these  projects  will  be  delayed.  This 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  not  only  for 
my  State,  but  also  for  many  areas  in 
many  States  where  the  people  are  ready 
and  able  to  go  ahead  with  their  own 
plans,  and  are  ready  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  cost. 

The  proposed  limitation  is  unsound. 
It  will  delay  action  in  our  total  water 
resources  program  on  which  we  are  many 
years  behind  as  it  is. 

Equally  unwise  is  the  budget  proposal 
to  limit  watershed  project  planning  au- 
thorizations to  50  In  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  will  build  up  still  more  the  sizable 
backlog  of  communities  awaiting  plan- 
ning assistance  and  dishearten  people 
who  already  have  waited  too  long. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  should 
concern  itself  with  this  matter. 

It  Is  too  important,  too  necessary  to 
maintaining  and  strengthening  oiu- 
economy  to  be  set  aside  lor  other  things. 
These  multipurpose  small  watershed 
projects  are  investments  and  not  ex- 
penditures. 

Have  the  American  people  ever  been 
offered  a  t)etter  bargain?     I  doubt  it. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  this  bargain, 
this  opportunity  to  invest  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  several  thousand 
American  communities — and  thereby  In 
all  of  America— Is  the  chaUenge. 


The  challenge  Is  bigger  today  than  it 
has  been  before.  For  we  have  In  motion 
a  great  program  that  must  mttintain 
momentum.  We  dare  not  let  it  slow 
down  or  stand  still.  Our  land  and  water 
resources  are  the  foundation  blocks  on 
which  this  great  Nation  has  been  built 
and  v?Ill  continue  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  our  future  dynamic  growth  and 
development. 

In  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies,  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  for  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  the  Items  about  which  I  have  spoken 
today.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and,  indeed, 
all  Senators,  as  they  become  aware  of  the 
problem,  will  support  my  appeal  for 
these  changes  in  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
OCLCXirK  TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    1    OP 
1966— COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

SERVICE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  to  disap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  10. 1966. 

trNANIMOU8-CONS«»rr    AOaXIMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  measure  occur  at  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  with  the  time  be- 
tween 11  o'clock  and  12  o'clock  noon  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr,  JavitsI  and  the 
Senator  from  Cormectlcut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corF]. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  that  the 
morning  hour  will  come  right  after  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  tomorrow,  if  there  is 
a  desire  for  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  Is  as 
follows : 

VHAinuov»-Covtaan  AoEHtMnrr 

Orderea.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  Senate  Resolution  220,  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  196«,  at  12  o'clock 
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noon.  WedDresday,  April  6.  1966.  and  th&£  the 
tiour  between  U  o'clock  a.m.  and  the  rote 
*-•'  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
s<>nator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  J«vits|  and  tlie 
S<?r.a'x>r  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  XtmcoiT], 
respectirely. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESTDINO  OKKICKH.  TTie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I  adc 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INDIAN-AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  the 
announcement  last  week  that  plans  are 
■veil  along  for  a  foundation  to  advance 
Uie  knowledge  of  science.  Industry,  and 
agriculture  in  India  is  good  news. 

It  is  good  news  because  it  indicates 
that  we  have  added  another  tool  to  the 
aiieady  extensive  kit  of  tools  that  have 
been  used  In  our  AID  program  to  help 
India  l.icrease  its  productivity  and  raise 
its  standard  of  living. 

It  is  good  news,  too,  t>ecause  the  pro- 
trrams  to  be  supported  by  this  Indian 
•■erslon  of  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
Po'jndatlon.s  can  be  paid  for  out  of  In- 
dian currencies  owned  by  our  Qovem- 
ment  without  the  need  of  draining  oft 
a  single  U.S.  dollar.  The  Indian-Ameri- 
can Fouj.datlon  does  not  represent  new 
aid  It  will  be  a  sensible  use  of  the  sup- 
ply of  Indian  rupees  we  have  accumu- 
lated by  selling  our  surplus  crops  under 
the  food-for-peece  program. 

India  can  be  the  key  to  longrun  sta- 
bility and  economic  growth  In  south  Asia. 
Since  1951,  India  s  5-year  plans  hare 
sought  with  considerable  success  to  raise 
ti.'-  standard  of  living  of  its  people,  and 
at-celerate  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  to  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth. 

India's  location,  economic  potential. 
■^Irp  accomplishments  In  self-help,  and 
sir^u-^ic  i.T.por^ann^  to  the  free  world 
have  eombln*^  :o  make  IiKHa  the  largest 
recipient  of  U  B   ec   n:.mlc  as-s-tstanee. 

India  has  set  flrm  o.jjecuvea.  ar.d  has 
shown  U\e  rietertninaso!^.  to  work  to 
achieve  u«se  goais.  Ihe  ooimtry  now 
fii;ances  aoout  m  percent  of  the  cost  of 
deveiopmen!  activities  from  its  own 
scarce  ckmesuc  resources 

There  is  much  yet  to  be  cione. 

India  has  the  most  extensive  irrigation 
system  In  th-^  worlc:  but  still  is  plagued 
by  problems  of  ^  aur  .s  ipply. 

Eighty  txTcorit,  of  India's  people  make 
tht:.-  ;..;;.  :  :;;  agriculture — but  in 
many  piac«  primitive  farming  methods 
arr  still  m  u.se. 

India  ha.';  vsLst  herds  of  cattle,  but  In- 
ferior stock  ra«lng  techniques  detract 
from  their  economic  value. 

Some  fln^  univrvitips  and  centers  of 
lea-TdnR  Rr*"  !<)<-«--<i  n  India,  but  only 
25  'sx'VQf'A'.  .[  •;;  .  pie  can  read  and 
wrti*>  Erwiish  Ls  \j\f  official  language, 
but  some  JO  iAngja^es  «re  spoken 
within  her  borcieis. 


In  India,  transportation  and  communi- 
cations are  fully  developed  only  around 
the  edges.  There  are  more  than  40,000 
miles  of  railroads,  but  the  rails  are  not 
of  uniform  gage. 

The  culture  of  India  Is  among  the  most 
ancient  among  nations,  but  until  re- 
cently oncoming  generations  could  look 
forward  only  to  a  poverty-stricken  life  of 
toil. 

The  power  to  overcome  these  problems 
will  come  from  extending  knowledge  and 
breaking  bottlenecks  in  the  educational 
process — and  this  is  what  the  Indian- 
American  Foundation  will  seek  to  do. 

I  know  that  many  able  men  both  In 
and  out  of  the  Congress  have  brought  the 
plans  for  this  Foundation  to  fruition. 
They  deserve  the  commendation  and 
gratitude  of  this  body  for  having  hit 
upon  a  plan  that  can  do  so  much  to  help 
India  achieve  self-sustaining  economic 
growth  In  the  framework  of  freedom. 

Last  week  it  was  my  honor  and 
privilege,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  to  be  called  by  the  President 
to  the  White  House,  to  have  him  explain 
to  us  his  plan  for  aiding  India  in  the 
light  of  the  present  conditions  of  famine. 
To  me,  the  plan  urged  by  the  President 
Is  wise  and  soundly  conceived,  and  not  a 
bit  extravagant.  Later  we  will  be  asked 
to  approve  food  aid  to  India. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Ttdincs]  made  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  subject  of  India  on  the 
floor  last  week.  To  my  regret,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present,  but  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  what  he  said.  I  see 
him  present  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
I  commend  him  for  the  erudition  and 
learning  evidenced  In  that  speech  and  his 
sympathetic  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
very  dlfflcuH  problems  of  the  Indian 
people. 

Mr.  TYDINC3h8.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania about  miy  remarks  concerning 
the  Republic  of  India  made  last  Friday. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  rela- 
tive to  the  proposal  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  the  rupee  accumula- 
tion which  the  United  States  has  In  India 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  the  President 
is  Ingenious  and  well  thought  out.  It 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  a  single  penny.  It  will  utilize  a 
vast  resource  of  Indian  currency,  which 
has  been  lying  Idle  and  in  effect  losing 
value  through  Inflation  each  year.  It 
win  utUlze  these  funds  in  educational 
procedures  and  will  be  greatly  beneflclal 
to  the  Indian  people  arwl  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  in  India, 
and  will  add  materially  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  conditions  manifested  by  the  re- 
cent disturbances  In  India. 

I  may  add  also  that  I  do  not  think  it 
is  particularly  helpful  to  have  a  great 
accumulation  of  one  nation's  currency 
by  a  foreign  natkn.    Certainly,  we  would 


not  like  it  If  France  or  Oreat  Britain  in 
effect  controlled  one -third  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States.  I  think  the 
utilisation  of  these  funds  can  be  made 
wisely  and  will  prevent  a  source  of  fric- 
tion between  the  two  governments,  and 
is  a  wise  and  thoughtful  government 
poUcy. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania are  of  great  merit  because  of  the 
importance  of  agricultural  development 
in  India.  The  new  program  of  food  for 
freedom  -Presses  the  need  for  develop- 
ment in  India  of  her  agricultural  re- 
sources and  potential.  I  think  perhaps 
Uiis  Lb  one  of  the  gravest  crises  facing 
India. 

I  h(H)e  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
on  the  legislation  when  It  is  reported  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, hopefully  tomorrow,  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  one  of  the  grave  problems 
confronting  India  in  Its  efforts  to  raise 
su£Qcient  food  to  take  care  of  its  many 
millions  of  people  is  some  kind  of  work- 
able system  of  population  control? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  right  I  think  the  two  great 
problems  facing  the  Republic  of  India 
are  food  production  and  population  con- 
troL  I  know  that  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  and  the  responsible  leadership 
of  the  Indian  Government  recognize  this 
problem  well. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  the 
size  of  the  Indian  population  had  re- 
mained stable  from  the  time  of  India's 
independence  from  Great  Britain  in 
1947,  India  today  would  have  tiie  highest 
standard  of  Living  in  all  Asia.  She  would 
be  exporting  food.  She  would  be  helping 
substandard  coutitries.  There  would  be 
no  need  for  us  to  belp  her  with  her  food 
shortage.  India  must  make  progress 
In  agriculture.  Industrial  development, 
and  power.  The  population  of  India 
has  exploded  so  rapidly  since  1947  that 
in  effect,  the  cotmtry  has  Ijeen  running 
on  a  treadmill  or  has  been  going  on  an 
escalator  marked  "Down."  while  she  ti 
trying  to  go  up. 

Previously  a  family  in  India  had  to 
have  8  or  9  children  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  one  would  live.  Today,  when 
the  parents  have  8  or  9  children,  per- 
haps 8  or  9  of  them  live.  The  result  is 
that  the  population  increase  which  Is  in 
effect  constitutes  one  of  India's  great 
problems.  I  think,  happily,  the  Indian 
people  recognize  it.  The  Government 
recognises  it.  This  is  a  program  which, 
with  assistance,  according  to  optimistic 
Indian  leaders,  will  result  in  reducing 
India's  population  rate  by  one-third  in 
the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Oommittee.  of 
which  I  am  prtvlieged  to  be  a  member,  Is 
presently  holding  hearings  on  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  intro- 
duced a  bUi  which,  if  enacted,  woold  ex- 
pand sutatantiaily  aaitatanee  by  the 
United  State*  in  the  area  of  population 
oontroL  I  iwpw  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  wlU  aijpear  and  testify  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
hope  that  the  pracram  for  IDA  can  be 


expedited  and  moved  forward  with  more 
effectiveness,  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  population  control,  in  all  under- 
de\'eloped  countries.  Real  economic 
growth  is  being  threatened  by  popula- 
tion growth.  One  of  the  questions  in- 
volved is  whether  the  present  program 
of  aid  with  respect  to  population  con- 
trol, particularly  the  determination  of 
devices  which  wUl  render  population 
control  more  effective,  should  not  be  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  Go>vemment.  To 
amplify  that  statement,  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  areas  where  1  believe  we 
should  be  moving  more  effectively  In 
various  areas  in  an  attanpt  to  realize 
this  Nation's  plan  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  those  nations'  gross  national 
product  and  population  which  would 
promote  an  annual  rate  of  growth. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Madam  President,  as 
the  President  said  last  year  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  Congress.  $1 
of  assistance  given  to  an  undeveloped 
country  in  the  field  of  population  con- 
trol Is  worth  $100  of  material  assistance 
In  their  aid  program  so  far  as  help  to 
an  Individual  country  Is  concerned. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
adopt  legislation  along  the  lines  I  have 
pnHXified.  in  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  pioneered 
for  so  many  years,  which  would  enable 
our  aid  program,  if  a  nation  requested 
it,  to  supplement  or  tisslst  that  nation's 
own  voluntary  population  program,  with 
whatever  technical  advice,  assistance, 
medical  supplies,  and  devices  which  that 
country  might  request. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  and  my  legis- 
lation spelled  out  that  It  would  be  a  vcrf- 
untary  program. 

But  I  think  that  when  a  nation,  such 
as  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  or  any 
nation  to  which  we  supply  aid,  requests 
assistance  In  its  population  program,  in 
family  responsibtltty  programs,  and  ef- 
forts to  enable  parents  of  their  country 
to  raise  a  family  responsibly,  we  make 
a  tragic  error  when  we  do  not  fill  the 
vacuum,  when  we  do  not  give  all  the 
Mslstance  the  country  requests  because 
it  is  in  this  field  that  we  can  make  the 
neatest  strides. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  express  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  of  whose  bill  I  am  a  cosinm- 
sor.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  re- 
marks. 


PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS 

Mr.  PEARSON.    Madam  President,  in 

a  speech  in  this  Chamber  on  March  29, 
1&66, 1  proposed  that  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  administration  be  Invited 
to  appear  before  an  appropriate  congres- 
sional comznittee  to  explain  the  adminis- 
tration's current  policy  of  Indirect  price 
and  wage  controls. 

I  argued  that  this  was  necessary  for 
two  principal  reasons.  First,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  administration  Is  engaged 
m  an  extensive  price- wage  fixing,  the  full 
Intentions  of  the  administration  have 
never  been  fully  identified  and  the  tech- 
niques have  never  been  adequately  ex- 
^  i.w^-  '^^^^'  the  administration  has 
oeUberately  attempted  on  numerous  oc- 
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casions  to  obscure  from  the  American 
public  its  intentions  and  its  methods. 

Second,  a  policy  of  Indirect  price  and 
wage  controls  Is  very  likely  to  result  in 
numerous  Inequities  and  various  groups 
In  our  society  are  likely  to  be  forced  to 
make  sacrifices  not  demanded  of  others. 

Madam  President,  full  and  open  de- 
bate on  this  extremely  Important  public 
policy  which  affects  the  vital  interest  of 
every  individual  In  the  group  can  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Therefore,  I  had 
delivered  to  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  a  letter  requesting  that 
this  conamlttee  initiate  hearings  on  the 
administration's  indirect  price  and  wage 
control  policy. 

This  is  the  same  procedure  now  being 
followed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
seeking  to  find  some  definition  of  not 
only  policies  but  the  methods. 

Madam  President.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  I  am  not  calling  for  imposition 
of  mandatory  controls  at  this  time,  nor 
am  I  saying  that  indirect  controls  should 
never  be  used.  However,  I  am  saying, 
and  most  emphatically,  that  because  the 
decision  to  engage  in  indirect  price  and 
wage  controls  constitutes  the  making  of 
a  public  policy  of  greatest  Importance, 
the^e  decisions  and  their  Justifications 
must  be  subject  to  free  and  open  debate. 
The  Congress  must  be  provided  with  an 
adequate  explanation  from  the  admin- 
istration and  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  approve,  ot  reject,  or  modify  the  op- 
eration of  this  policy. 

Madam  President,  these  are  the  facts. 
The  administration  has  been  applying 
price  and  wage  controls  without  any  ex- 
pressed consent  of  the  Congress,  and  It 
Is  applying  these  controls,  as  far  as  I  can 
determine,  without  any  standards  or 
rules  of  Government  inter\ention  and 
without  adequate  consideration  of  their 
overall  and  selective  economic  impact. 

In  this  cormectl<m  It  would  appear 
that  the  only  rule  or  guideline  that  the 
administration  is  using  is  simply  to  ap- 
ply pressure  at  those  points  where  its 
enormous  powers  can  be  used  most  ef- 
fectively. Thus,  prices  in  some  indus- 
tries and  busmesses  iiave  been  rolled 
back  %'hlle  other  prices  have  advanced 
rapidly.  For  example,  while  there  have 
l)een  price  rollbacks  In  alumlnimi,  cop- 
per, steel  and  cigarettes,  there  have  been 
price  advances  in  such  key  areas  as 
chemicals,  plastics.  TV  tubes,  gasoline, 
newsprint,  and  rul^r  tires. 

Some  labor  contracts  have  resulted 
in  wage  Increases  that  are  within  the 
3.2  percent  productivity  guideline  while 
other  wages  have  gone  beyond  this  3,2 
percent  increase. 

In  my  statement  of  March  29,  1966,  I 
expressed  the  concern  that  the  adminis- 
tration's undercover  war  on  inflation  was 
resulting  In  economic  Inequities  particu- 
larly in  agricultural,  and  I  identified  sev- 
eral areas  in  which  the  administration 
bad  acted  to  force  down  farm  prices. 

Farm  prix:es  are,  indeed,  falling  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  assurance  that  this 
Is  going  to  liave  any  anti-inflation  effect. 
Thus  the  result  of  these  actions  may  well 
do  nothing  more  than  reduce  the  farm- 
ers' already  slim  margin  of  profit. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville 
Freeman,  apparently  took  pleasure  last 
week  In  announcing  the  decline  in  farm 
prices.  As  William  M.  Blalr  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  31.  1966: 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of  Fed- 
eral farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Indicated  that  be  wu  pleased  with  a 
decrease  In  farm  prices. 

I  am  Just  as  concerned  about  inflation 
as  Mr.  Freeman,  but  I  see  nothing  that  is 
pleasing  about  the  decline  in  farm  prices. 
It  is  particularly  disturbing  to  me  that  as 
farm  prices  are  falling,  the  farmers'  cost 
of  production  is  rising.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  which  showed  a 
turndown  In  the  prices  received  by  the 
farmer  also  showed  an  Increase  in  txices 
I)ald  out  by  the  farmer.  Thus,  the  parity 
ratio  dropped  from  83  in  February  to  82 
in  March.  The  price  cost  squeeze  on  the 
farmer  is  cutting  deeper  and  deeper. 

Madam  President,  the  farmers'  eco- 
nomic position  has  been  weakened  and 
the  Administration  is  confidently  pre- 
dicting that  farm  prices  wll  continue  to 
fall.  In  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  3.  1966,  John 
Schnlttker.  Undersecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, predicted  that  farm  prices  will  drop 
another  10  percent  in  the  near  future. 

The  administration  can  make  these 
predictions  with  confidence  because  It 
has  the  power  to  force  such  a  rollback. 
But  Madam  President,  the  fanners  and 
the  Congress  want  to  know  if  the  admin- 
istration can  also  keep  the  lid  on  prices 
paid  by  farmers  and  also  If  lower  farm 
prices  will  ever  mean  lower  retail  food 
prices. 

I  see  no  evidence  to  date  that  suggests 
that  either  of  these  will  occur.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
lower  farm  prices  will  be  reflected  In 
lower  retail  prices.  But  the  experience 
of  past  history  is  not  at  all  encouraging 
on  this  score. 

Last  Friday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovbrw}  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  recent  administra- 
tion actions  in  milk  price  supports  "have 
been  carefully  tailored  not  to  assure  fair 
returns  to  the  farmer  but  to  avoid  any 
actual  increase  in  consumer  prices." 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  not  only 
In  regard  to  milk  but  also  In  regard  to 
other  agricultural  products.  Farm 
prices  are  frozen  or  rolled  back  while 
farm  costs  continue  to  rise  nTnj  consumer 
prices  continue  to  move  upward. 

In  my  statement  of  March  29.  1966. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  rollback  In  cattle 
hide  prices  did  not  prevent  a  subsequent 
Increase  In  shoe  prices.  But  several 
days  after  major  shoe  companies  had 
announced  major  price  Increases  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  quoted  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April 
1.  1966,  as  saying  nhe  hoosewlfe  should 
be  able  to  save  on  a  pair  of  shoes  as  a 
result"  of  the  administration's  drastic 
export  limitations  on  skins  and  hides. 
This  is  exactly  the  tyi)e  of  thing  that 
makes  it  vitally  important  that  the  ad> 
ministration's  indirect  price  and  waoe 
control  policy  be  brought  into  the  open 
and  submitted  to  fun  and  searching  de- 
bate.   The  Congress  must  be  an  active 
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participant  in  this  debau»  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore  that  congressional 
hearings  be  initiated  a>  >r,;n  lis  pxwsib'.e. 

Madam  President  I  sui-gest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerfc  wlli  call  the  roll. 

The  legaslatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the   quorum   call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


INTERVIEW  OF  SENATOR  CHURCH. 
OF  IDAHO,  ON  AMERICAN  BROAD- 
CASTINO  SYSTEM  PROGRAM 
"FROM  THE  CAPITAL,  FEBRU- 
ARY 7,  1966 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Madana  President. 
during  the  recent  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  several 
members  of  the  committee  showed  a 
lively  mterest  In  the  proceedings.  One 
of  the  most  attentive  and  discriminating 
of  my  colleagues  has  been  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHtTRCH]  Many  of  his  statements  are 
already  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transcript  of  a 
television  interview  of  Senator  CntnicH 
on  Februarj'  7.  on  the  American  Broad- 
casting System,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

i  Excerpts    for    the    American    BroadcMtlng 
System  program  "From  the  Capital,"  Peb. 

7.  -.Qdei 

Ouesta:  Senator  P»akk  Chtjsch.  Democrat, 

o.'  Idaho, 

Correepor.dents  Keith  McBee  »nd  Irv 
Chapmac 

Mr  McBes  Senator  Chx:»ch,  what  helpful 
thlnga,  affecting  the  Vietnam  war.  do  you 
IhlnJt  can  come  out  of  thU  Honolulu  con- 
ference. 

Senator  Ch^-rch.  I  hope  that  greater  em- 
phaaiB  win  be  given  to  the  economic  and 
political  side  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  • 
result  of  this  conference.  I  thlnJc  that  an 
Intensiflcatlon  of  the  war.  given  the  clrcum- 
•tancee.  la  alao  Inevitable:  but  I  would  hope 
that  It  doe«  not  take  the  form  of  broad- 
ening the  war  front  or  widening  the  war 
front  In  ^".e'-nam. 

Kir  McBex  rx^«->  It  not  take  tome  of  the 
•enatorlal  heat  ana  accompanying  pree*  cov- 
erage off  of  ;he  admlnUtratlon  at  thl»  par- 
ticular tlme^ 

Senator  Church  Well,  It  may  have  that 
effect  for  the  next  few  days  because  naturally 
and  properly  the  Preeldent  la  the  principal 
focus  of  the  news,  and  the  coverage  he  will 
receive  in  HawaU  will  t>e  very  thorough  and 
complete,  but  I  think  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearir.gs  which  are  meant 
to  oontlnue  considerably  beyond  that  time. 
wUI  get  the  attention  tnat  they  ought  to  get, 
and  I  am  not  concerned  on  that  score 

Mr.  Chapuan  Senator  CHrncH,  on  his 
arrival  In  Honolulu  the  r*re«lder.l  said  aa 
part  of  his  remarks.  There  are  special  plead- 
ers who  counsel  retreat  m  Vietnam,  they  be- 
long to  a  group  that  has  always  beer,  blind 
to  experience  and  deaf  to  hope  "  I>:,  vou 
think  this  Is  the  way  trie  FTesider.t  retjards 
his  crlUca  on  Caplttn  Hil..  y  )u  Among  them' 

Senator  CHxracH  I  wjuIu  not  thlni  to.  be- 
caujse  I  do  not  know  g'  any  here  on  Capltoi 
HUl  who  have  advocated  retreat  In  Vietnam 
II  there  are  any.  they  are  very   few  and  fir 


between,  and  I  certainly  am  not  one.  He 
may  have  been  referring  to  some  of  the  dem- 
onstratora  who  have  gone  very  far  In  pro- 
testing the  war.  I  would  think  that  he  did 
not  have  In  mind  reeponslble  crltloe,  because 
If  It  were  his  purpoee  to  silence  reeponslble 
crlticlam,  this  would  be  the  BtlfUng  of  free- 
dom right  here  In  America,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  President  would  have  any- 
thing like  that  In  mind. 

Mr.  Chapicaw,  Well.  In  answering  report- 
ers' questions  at  the  White  House,  after  he 
announced  on  Friday  he  was  going  to  Hono- 
lulu, he  seemed  to  refer  to  your  hearings  as 
"a  show."  Do  you  think  the  criticisms 
being  made  up  here  are  falling  on  deaf  ears? 
Senator  Chttkch.  I  cannot  say  what  the 
President's  attitude  may  be  In  that  respect. 
I  should  think,  however,  that  he  would  be 
Interested  In  the  Inquiry  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  making  and 
that  this  would  form  a  part  of  his  continuing 
appraisal  of  the  situation.  I  should  not 
think  that  he  would  want  to  isolate  himself 
In  the  White  Ho\ise  with  a  certain  coterie  of 
handplcked  advisers,  all  of  whom  reflect  his 
own  opinion  about  the  war;  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  hope  that  he  would  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  these  proceedings  In  the 
Senate  committee,  and  any  other  proceed- 
ings here  on  Capitol  Hill  that  are  directed 
toward  a  thorough  examination  of  the  prem- 
ises that  underlie  the  war  and  the  objective, 
the  ultimate  objective  that  we  have  in  mind 
out  there. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Senator  CHrracB.  do  you 
think  the  President  Is  carrying  out  what 
obligation  he  has,  to  answer  these  basic  ques- 
tions that  are  being  raised  himself,  as  op- 
posed to  making  exhortatory  speeches  about 
the  war  effort? 

Senator  CKtracB.  I  think  that  It  Is  a  part 
of  the  evil  of  war.  I  suppose  you  could  say. 
that  the  farther  a  country  becomes  em- 
broiled, the  greater  the  degree  of  emotion. 
It  la  natural  enough,  we  have  got  200.000 
boys  out  there  now  and  It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  take  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  war:  and  the  larger  the  Amer- 
ican military  commitment  becomes,  the 
greater  the  danger  becomes  to  the  country: 
and  the  longer  the  casualty  lists  grow,  the 
more  dlfBcult  It  will  be  to  remain  unemo- 
tional about  the  war.  I  should  think  this 
would  be  perhaps  the  highest  responsibility 
of  the  Presidency:  to  set  the  tone  that  will 
permit  us  to  continue  to  be  objective  and 
rational  about  American  policy  In  Vietnam. 
Mr.  McBes.  Senator  Chu«ch,  do  you  think 
that  the  President  had  any  recotirse,  from  a 
military  standpoint,  but  to  resume  bombing 
North  Vietnam? 

Senator  CHtrmcB.  I  think  that  trom  a 
military  standpoint  the  resumption  may 
have  been  Indicated.  The  question  of  how 
long  the  suspension  should  have  been  con- 
tinued was  not  a  military  one  but  a  diplo- 
matic one.  Obviously,  the  botnblng  has 
failed  to  achieve  the  military  objectives 
that  were  once  proclaimed  for  It.  It  has  not 
cut  off  the  continuing  supply  of  the  Vletoong 
from  the  North.  It  may  have  harassed  the 
supply  Unes,  but  obvlotisly  they  have  con- 
tinued and  in  fact  the  Vletcong  has  grown 
very  much  stronger  during  the  period  that 
the  bombings  have  been  underway,  so  that 
the  military  objectives  of  the  botnblng  have 
not  succeeded.  I  think  that  by  relnstltutlng 
them  we  merely  want  to  commence  again 
the  kind  of  harassment  that  makes  the 
supply  routes  more  dangerous  and  more 
difficult. 

Mr.  McBxx.  Well,  Is  It  because  of  the 
danger  of  Red  China,  do  you  think,  that 
heavier  bombardment  Is  not  being  employed 
and  populations  are  not  being  destroyed? 

Senator  CHtntcH.  Well  I  think  that  there 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  North  Vietnam  Is  a  rural  country. 
We  could  strike  the  cities,  we  could  destroy 
Hanoi,  and  we  could  destroy  Haiphong,  their 
major     port.     But     if    we    destroyed    their 


clUes  and  all  their  Industry  this  amounts 
to  lees  than  10  percent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  their  economy,  and  the  government 
In  Hanoi  could  resort  once  again  to  the 
countryside  and  the  resistance  would  con- 
Unue,  so  this  will  not.  I  think  break  the 
back  of  Hanoi.  It  will  not  force  them  to  the 
negotiating  table  It  will  not  accomplish 
what  we  hope  to  acccnnpllsb:  namely,  a 
political  settlement  of  tlie  war  In  Vietnam. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  could  intensify  their 
determination  to  persist  in  the  war,  and  It 
could,  of  course,  increase  the  danger  of  a 
Chinese  decision  to  come  down.  We  have  to 
remember,  our  memories  are  not  to  be  so 
short  as  to  lead  us  to  forget  our  experience  in 
Korea  when  the  Chinese  did  come  down 
after  we  had  reached  a  certain  point  In  the 
extension  of  that  war  northward  toward  the 
Chinese  frontiers.  I  think  there's  a  plate- 
glass  window  up  there  somewhere — we  don't 
know  exactly  where  it  is,  but  If  we  con- 
tinue to  expand  the  dimension  of  the  war 
northward,  at  some  point  we're  going  to 
break  that  window,  and  when  we  do,  I  think 
we  can  expect  the  Chinese  to  respond  as  they 
responded  In  Korea,  when  they  poured 
down  over  the  Yalu  River  with  600,000  men. 
Mr.  McBex.  Senator,  do  you  ever  have  a 
feeling  that  the  Inclination  among  some  of 
the  n.8.  military  now  is  to  take  on  Chins 
now,  to  bring  them  In  If  possible,  before  they 
have  atomic  delivery  capabilities? 

Senator  CHtnicH.  Well,  I  would  hope  that 
this  is  not  seriously  Intended  by  the  military. 
I  cannot  say  whether  there  Is  any  advocacy 
within  the  military  Itself  of  such  a  policy 
But  I  remember  about  IS  years  ago  when 
there  was  considerable  argument  on  behalf 
of  a  preventive  war  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  it  was  said  then  that  we  will  either  have 
to  fight  the  Soviet  Union  now  or  later.  It  Is 
better  to  fight  her  now  than  later.  I  an 
glad  that  counsel  did  not  prevail  15  years 
ago,  and  I  think  that  the  same  counsel 
ought  not  to  prevail  now.  I  cannot  imagliis 
a  war  that  would  Involve  a  greater  tragedy 
for  the  United  States,  that  would  involve  s 
larger  number  of  casualties,  and  that  In  the 
end  would  lead  to  such  frustration  as  a  war 
with  China.  No  nation  In  history  has  man- 
aged to  conquer  China,  are  we  now  going  to 
undertake  what  all  other  countries  have  tried 
and  failed  to  do  for  centuries  and  centuries 
In  the  past?  People  who  think  that  a  war 
against  China  will  merely  consist  of  sending 
a  few  bombing  planes  over  and  destroying 
her  nuclear  plants  are  just  deceiving  tbem- 
selvea  and  the  country.  That  is  Just  the 
opening  overture  in  such  a  war.  Eventually. 
the  only  way  that  China  can  be  conquered 
Is  for  land  armies  to  Invade  and  occupy 
China.  This  means  conquering  an  area 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  world,  save 
Russia:  and  a  peculation  of  7S0  million  peo- 
ple In  a  body  to  body  confrontation.  Now. 
I  do  not  know  anything  at  the  present  that 
requires  us  to  engage  in  such  a  holocaust, 
and  I  would  oertalnly  hope  that  raUonal 
leadership  wUl  prevail  against  any  counsel. 
If  It  does  exist,  to  extend  this  war  In  Asia 
to  the  point  where  we  find  ourselves  en- 
gaged against  China  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  world.  I  cannot  beUeve  that  this  Is  in- 
tended by  the  administration.  I  am  certain 
that  the  Prertdent  is  endeavoring  In  every 
way  pcie&'.ble  to  keep  the  war  In  Vietnam 
within  manageable  limits. 

Mr.  CHAPicAN.  SenatOT  Chu»ch,  If  our  ob- 
jective In  Vietnam  Is  a  political  settlement, 
could  we  promote  that  objective  by  recog- 
lUzing  Vletcong  as  an  agent  at  the  bargain- 
ing table?  , 
Senator  Chu«ch.  I  think  that  the  only 
way  we  are  Ukely  to  get  to  the  bargaining 
table  is  by  engaging  the  Vletcong  dU^Uy  in 
preliminary  talks  tHat  might  lead  to  a  pouu- 
cal  settlement. 

Mr.  Cbapmak.  Right  now? 
Senator  Cht7«ch.  I  think  that  the  sooo« 
that  this  U  done,  the  better,    I  know  at  no 
war  that  has  ever  been  settled  without  «- 
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gaging  the  combatants,  and  obviously  the 
Vletcong  Is  the  largest  single  element  In 
South  Vietnam  against  which  our  forces  are 
now  deployed. 

Mr.  Chapmak.  But  the  thing  that  we  are 
fighting  against  Is  the  domination  of  South 
Vietnam  by  the  Vletcong.  Now  shouldn't  any 
role  for  the  Vletcong  be  a  concession  we  make 
during  the  negotiating  process  and  not  in 
advance  of  It? 

Senator  CHtracH.  Of  course,  and  I  think 
that  this  country  would  oppose,  and  certainly 
I  would  oppose,  any  settlement  that  delivered 
over  South  Vietnam  Into  the  control  of  the 
Vletoong.  I  am  merely  saying  that  the  Vlet- 
oong need  to  be  engsiged  in  conversations 
with  other  iton-Communlst  elements  in 
South  Vietnam,  looking  toward  the  poesi- 
blUty  of  establishing  some  form  of  interim 
regime  which  would  restore  order  and  super- 
vise the  conduct  of  elections  that  could  ulti- 
mately determine  the  political  character  of 
the  regime  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Well,  Hanoi  Is  making  this 
as  a  sticking  point  at  this  time,  we  must 
recognise  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
Vletcong,  as  the  spokesman  for  South  Viet- 
nam. Do  you  feel  that  if  we  did  oome  some 
way  toward  It  that  Hanoi  might  not  point 
some  other  sticking  point  because  of  their 
feeling  that  they  can't  conquer  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Senator  Crubch.  ThM'e  la  no  assurance 
that  the  Communists  will  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  under  any  circumstances.  But 
it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  unrealistic 
for  the  United  States  to  overlook  the  people 
who  are  principally  engaged  ta  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam  against  the  Vietnamese  that 
we  support  there.  I  do  n6i  think  that  the 
United  States  as  a  government  can  open  up 
conversations  with  the  Vletoong.  But  I  do 
think  that  the  Vietnamese  who  are  Involved 
against  the  Vletcong  shotUd  be  encouraged 
to  open  up  conversations  to  determine 
whether  or  not  some  basis  can  be  found  for 
s  political  settlement  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  would  of  course  be  consistent  with 
the  commitment  that  we  have  made  to  the 
Saigon  government.  I  think  It  U  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  we  are  likely  to  get  to  the 
conference  table  by  going  over  the  heads  of 
the  people  who  are  themselves  involved  in 
the  battle  and  who  are  each  day  dying  In 
large  numbers,  and  to  assume  a  posture  that 
permits  ua  to  talk  only  to  some  other  gov- 
ernment, whether  It  be  Hanoi,  or  whether 
It  be  Peking,  or  Moscow.  I  think  that  is  the 
least  likely  way  to  reach  the  conference  table. 
Mr.  McBex.  Do  you  think,  air.  the  Saigon 
jovemment  can  talk  Independently  to  the 
Vletcong,  apart  from  Hanoi? 

Senator  CHuacH.  I  think  that  definitely, 
that  there  are  non-Communist  elements  In 
South  Vietnam  that  ahotild  be  encourged 
to  open  up  conversations,  preliminary  con- 
versations, in  the  hope  that  this  might  lead 
to  a  more  formal  conference  at  which  all 
elements  couid  be  represented.  I  should 
think  that  this  might  permit  Hanoi  then  to 
back  up  the  Vletcong,  while  we  backed  up 
the  non-Communist  elements  and  would  put 
neither  side  In  the  position  of  appearing  to 
l>e  backtracking  upon  pledges  made.  The 
problem  that  we  have  In  Soutii  Vietnam,  our 
determination  not  to  backtrack  on  our 
pledges.  Is  similar  In  ways,  I  suspect,  to 
pledges  that  It  has  made  In  support  of  the 
Vletcong.  Therefore,  the  best  way  to  reach 
a  conference  Is  to  engage  the  fighting  ele- 
aaenta  la  the  field.  Suppose  during  owe  own 
revolutionary  war  that  the  British  had  taken 
the  poslUon  that  they  would  deal  only  with 
the  French,  and  not  talk  at  all  with  George 
Washington?  The  French  had  more  troops 
»t  Torktowiv  than  Washington  had  conti- 
nentals. Obviously,  it  la  not  realistic  to  ex- 
pect negotiations  to  commence  which  do  not 
Involve  the  principal  parUclpants  in  the 
Oght.  And  yet.  up  tUi  now  thla  has  been  the 
American  posttire. 


Mr.  McBxs.  Do  you  think,  sir,  during  Pres- 
ident Johioson'a  peace  offensive  there  was  a 
serious  brsakdown  or  lack  of  liaison  with 
Saigon?  Marshal  Ky  said  that  certain  of  the 
military  might  attempt  to  overthrow  him  at 
any  moment,  there  was  very  little  notice 
given  to  the  Saigon  regime  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  about  to  conduct  thla  worldwide 
peace  offensive. 

Senator  CKuacH.  Weil,  that  I  really  am 
not  competent  to  say.  I  do  not  Icnow  what 
notice  was  given  to  Saigon,  I  do  know  that 
the  Saigon  government  Is  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  United  States  for  Its  sustenance, 
tor  a  long  time  it  depended  utterly  upon  us 
for  our  money,  now  it  depends  on  us  for  our 
men.  If  it  must  depend  upon  us  to  fight  Its 
war.  then  I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
handcuffed  in  our  efforts  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory p>eace. 

Mr.  McBks.  On  the  other  hand,  sir,  might 
you  infuriate  the  Saigon  regime  by  treating 
them  as  something  of  a  junior  partner  in 
their  own  country? 

Senator  Ch-dsch.  I  am  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  done  this,  and  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  now  conferring  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Saigon  regime  in  HawaU,  confirms.  I 
think,  all  of  the  recognition  and  all  of  the 
prestige  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  give  to  this  regime. 

Mr.  Crapmai*.  Senator  CHtracH,  I  gather 
that  your  basic  point  of  view  on  the  way  to 
settle  the  Vietnam  war  Is  attuned  to  your 
feeling  that  we  have  exaggerated  the  Impact 
of  communism  within  the  revolution  that  is 
going  on  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  that  we 
have  really  no  right  and  certainly  no  wisdom 
to  go  In  after  every  revolution,  including  this 
one,  because  there  are  Communist  elements 
or  even  a  possibility  of  Communist  domina- 
tion.    Is  that  your  point  of  view? 

Senator  CHrracR.  My  point  of  view  Is  this: 
I  think  that  the  United  States  has  an  inter- 
est In  doing  all  that  It  can  to  discourage  the 
spread  of  communism  in  the  underdeveloped 
world.  I  think,  however,  that  American  mil- 
itary Intervention  more  often  than  not  may 
turn  out  to  be  less  of  a  deterrent  to  the 
spread  of  communism  than  a  stimulant. 
Mr.  Chapmait.  Is  that  true  In  Vietnam? 
Senator  Chtthch.  I  am  afraid  In  Vietnam 
that  our  decision  to  convert  the  war.  more 
and  more,  into  an  American  war,  pitting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  Western 
troops,  imported  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  world,  against  Oriental  troope  in  the 
Orient  makes  the  war  appear  to  many 
Asians  to  be  an  attempt  <m  the  part  at  a 
Western  nation  to  reassert  political  control 
over  the  affairs  of  an  Asian  country.  Now. 
we  know  this  is  not  our  Intention.  But  the 
Important  question  Is:  How  do  the  Asians 
see  it?  And  I  am  afraid  that  the  reason  that 
Mao  Tie-tung  is  so  much  opposed  to  the 
settlement  of  this  war  and  so  anxious  for 
the  war  to  continue  Is  not  because  he  thinks 
that  the  Hanoi  government  can  defeat  tlie 
United  States  of  America,  but  because  be 
feels  that  the  continuation  of  the  war  will 
assist  China  in  her  larger  Interests  m  Asia 
and  win  have  more  effect  In  spreading  com- 
munism elsewhere  In  Asia  than  a  negotiated 
settlement  would  have.  I  t.btnif  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  we  did  not  better  appreciate 
Mao  Tse-tung'B  view  of  this  war  sc»ne  years 
ago.  I  think  he  has  ensnared  us  in  a  trap 
which  he  obviously  feels  serves  China's  In- 
terest. We  murt  remember  In  this  part  of 
the  world  that  after  two  centuries  of  colo- 
nial exjjerlenee.  the  thing  that  la  most  feared 
by  Asian  people  is  Weetem  Imperialism,  not 
communism  as  such;  and  in  the  lands  that 
I  have  visited,  many  of  the  lands  in  this 
region  of  the  world.  It  is  capitalism,  not  com- 
munism that  Is  the  ugly  word.  Because 
they  haven't  known  our  kind  of  capitalism, 
they  have  only  known  the  kind  that  was 
associated  with  their  old  colonial  experience. 
So  when  we  move  Into  South  Vietnam  with  a 


large  Western  army,  this  permits  the  Com- 
munists to  say  that  the  government  we  sup- 
port Is  merely  a  puppet  of  Western  Imperial - 
lam.  It  permits  China  to  pose  In  the  role 
that  she  most  wants  to  be  accepted  In  among 
her  Asian  countries.  Namely,  the  role  of 
champion  of  Asia  for  the  Asians.  And  It 
helps  to  Identify  communism  with  the  one 
nationalist  aspiration  that  dominates  the 
feeling  of  most  people  In  Asia,  It  helps  to 
Identify  communism  with  the  effort  to  ex- 
pel Western  Imperialism  or  colonialism  from 
Asia.  Now  that  is  a  losing  cause,  I  think, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  Mao  Tse-tung  Is 
so  anxious  to  see  this  war  continue. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Senator  Cburch,  In  a  quar- 
ter of  a  minute,  how  do  we  prevent  Thailand 
-from  becoming  another  Vietnam? 

Senator  Church.  The  best  way  la  by  not 
permitting  the  Thai  Government  to  become 
accusable  of  being  another  puppet  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Thank  you  for  being  with 
us  on  "From  the  Capital." 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  BY  JOHN  S. 
KNIGHT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four  ex- 
cellent editorials  written  by  the  dlstln- 
gtilshed  editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  John  S. 
Knight,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Mr.  Knight  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers of  the  American  and  world  scenes 
today.  He  la  also  one  of  those  unusual 
publishers  who  writes  editorials  which 
give  to  his  newspapers  an  unusual  in- 
terest and  zest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 

Feb.  13,  ISflfl) 

Tux  Edztoe's  Notkbook:  Natiom  Sees  in  Viet 

PoijcT  AaBrrKAST  Dispi,at  or  Powes 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

It  la  often  aald  that  Iiyndon  Balnea  Jobn- 
aon  la  a  complex  and  baffling  individual. 

Thla  understatement  was  never  more 
clearly  llhxstrated  ttian  in  the  President's 
actions  of  the  last  a  weeks.  Prior  to  the 
recent  Honolulu  Conferen^  Mr.  Johnson 
was  wooing  the  doves  of  pmce  by  insisting 
that  we  wanted  no  more  than  an  honorable 
truce  In  Vietnam. 

The  President  also  urged  that  the  Vietnam 
war  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  for  discussion  and 
possible  UJ<.  action. 

By  these  moves,  Mr.  Johnson  clarified  our 
position  and  won  world  approval  as  be  skill- 
fully placed  responsibility  for  continuance 
of  the  war  on  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

Yet  1  week  later,  the  scene  was  shifted  and 
the  President  spoke  from  another  stage. 

This  time  he  was  in  Honolulu  where  he 
assured  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  Chair- 
man Nguyen  Van  Thleu  that  the  United 
States  is  Irrevocably  committed  both  to  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  and  a  social  revo- 
lution designed  to  solve  Its  problems  of 
htmger,  ignorance,  and  disease. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  military  buildup  In 
Vietnam  will  double  this  year  and  may  In- 
crease to  600.000  In  19*7. 

"The  road  ahead,"  said  the  President,  "may 
be  long  and  difficult.     But  we  shtai  prevail." 

General  Ky  and  his  entourage  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  these  pledges,  as  well  they 
might  be.  They  had  succeeded  beyond  their 
most  optimistic  exi>ectatlons. 

So  there  you  have  It,  stroking  the  nrflled 
feathers  of  the  doves  one  week  and  sharpen- 
ing the  claws  and  beaks  of  the  hawks  on  the 
nezt4 
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As   James   Res'ton  haa  s&ld  lo  rucclncUy: 

"The  Prealdent  ha*  recently  been  giving  the 
lmpre«aion  '-hat  he  ts  not  following  a,  clear 
■trac«gic  p^>Vicy_  kw.  that  ha  U  thra«hizkg 
about,  rejecting  peace  offenaiT««  and  then 
trying  them  stopping  botnblng  and  then 
starting  borr.blng  rejecting  the  UJJ.  and  then 
appealing  to  '.he  U.N..  sending  Vice  President 
HcMPHBXT  to  brief  Asian  leaders  on  the  Hon- 
olulu conference  which  he  did  not  attend- 
all  in  an  atmosphere  of  restless  experimenta- 
tion and  self-righteous  condemnation  of 
anybody  who  differs  with  him." 

My  own  acalyBlg  la  that  President  John- 
son— ever  the  strong  and  prldeful  one — U 
showing  marked  Impatience  over  our  failure 
to  achieve  signlflcant  military  vlctta-les  in 
Vietnam 

And  so.  unlike  the  Oovernment  of  France 
which  gave  only  limited  support  to  their 
forces  In  1954  and  saw  them  fall  at  Dienblen- 
phu  President  Johnson  Is  prepared  to  rout 
and  defeat  the  enemy  without  regard  to  the 
size  and  co«t  of  our  commitment. 

In  a  word,  the  Pr«aldent  characteristically 
rejects  gin?  thought  of  failure.  If  and  when 
the  United  States  sits  down  at  a  negotiating 
tabie  It  will  be  on  Johnson's  terms  and  be- 
cause he  1*  the  victor 

No.  I  d  )n  t  think  the  President  Is  running 
a  bluff  He  will  continue  to  talk  of  peace, 
but  his  Lm^p;^cable  determination  to  make 
war  unrewarding  for  the  Vletcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  seems  now  to  be  an  In- 
disputable fact 

Where  all  of  this  rapidly  escalating  In- 
volvement win  lead  la  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Entrance  o.'  the  R«d  Chines*,  as  In  Korea? 
A  rift  with  Russia?  Nuclear  war?  Who 
really  knows? 

What  a  shocking  thing  It  Is  that  the  small 
Involvement  which  began  as  economic  bs- 
sLstance  with  a  few  hundred  U.8  advisers 
In  Vietnam  more  than  10  years  ago  has  now 
proliferated    ir.to    major   war. 

What  Irony  it  is  that  South  Vietnam's 
"free  and  dem.ocratlc  society" — the  very  es- 
sence of  authoritarian  rule — Is  now  to  be 
transformed  by  our  wealth  and  resources  In- 
to a  flowering  paradise  of  democracy  where 
no  one  hungers  or  dreads  the  state  police. 

What  a  tragedy  It  Is  that  thousands  ui>on 
thousands  of  .American  boys  will  die  In  Viet- 
nam because  ->{  tr."  '.n'-«!'-'i!<»hle  blunders  of 
our  leadership    b<i'-.  rj  u-.*    i.;;  '   jiresent. 

Only  now  imi  rar  '._•_  .ii?  ire  we  hearing 
any  debate  ".  Vietnam.  The  handful  of 
U  3  Senators  a  ho  dare  to  question  Oovern- 
ment policies  are  treated  by  the  President 
with  5t'.  died  --.::. tempt 

So  at  lea.st  It  Ls  clear  that  the  President 
has  assumed  all  responsibility  for  the  con- 
d'lct  of  the  war.  Ths  Hubert  Humphreys. 
McNamar»«  and  the  Rusks  ar«  but  the 
echoes  of  his  d«str«8. 

The  people  wanted  a  strong  President  and, 
In  «hls  respect  he  has  not  disappointed  them. 

For  wh.-it  we  are  witnessing  today  Is  the 
most  arbstraxy  exarclss  of  power  within  the 
memory  of  any  llvlllg  Amsitean. 

CAftSULM  COMMXm 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson's  valiant 
efforts  to  .salvage  :h?  pound  from  devaluation 
may  be  thwarted  by  a  strike  of  the  National 
Union  of  FUila-Mvmen  unless  the  government 
yields  to  wags  boosts  which  far  exceeds  Its 
3.5-percent  giildellnes. 

(NoTi— The  United  Stat«s  gave  Britain 
massive  flinanclal  aid  on  assurances  by  Wil- 
son that  excessive  union  pay  demands  would 
not  be  countenanced.  Tet,  bars  at  home, 
Lyndon  Johnsoo's  good  friend,  AITL-CIO 
President  Oeorge  Meany.  has  consistently 
sciorned  the  President's  antl-lnflatlon  ef- 
forts I 

Huey  Long  the  Louisiana  klngflab,  was 
ahead    of   hla    times. 

Presidential  commission  (Johnson's) 
now  thinks  *  Government  check  should  go  to 
•very    Amerir^an    family   wlK)a«  Income   falls 


below  $3,000  a  year.  This  Is  called  a  nsga- 
tlve  Income  tax.  but  the  idea  is  basically 
the  same  as  Huey's  which  was  to  take  the 
money  from  one  man's  pocket  and  put  It  Into 
another's.  The  cost?  Only  a  trUUng  930 
billion  or  so.  about  one-third  at  what  we 
pay  for  national  defense. 

President  Johnson's  new  foreign  aid  ap- 
proach Is  to  be  concentrated  on  countries 
that  "are  not  hostile  to  us  and  give  solid 
evidence  that  they  are  determined  to  help 
themselves." 

This  is  welcome  reftlUm.  but  dont  count 
upon  seeing  it  happen. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  Lt.  0«n.  James 
M.  Oavln  (retired)  did  not  advocate  the 
holding  of  enclaves  In  Vietnam  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  alternatives.  It  was 
Oenerals  Oavln  and  Matthew  Rldgway  who 
persuaded  Oeneral  Elsenhower  not  to  com- 
mit n.8,  forces  to  Indochina  when  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  was  urging  that  course  In  1054. 

In  his  memoirs,  Oeneral  Rldgway  said  this: 
"When  the  day  comes  for  me  to  face  my 
maker  and  account  for  my  actions,  the  thing 
I  would  be  most  humbly  proud  of  was  the 
fact  that  I  fought  against,  and  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  preventing,  the  carrying  out  of 
some  hare-brained  tactical  schemes  which 
would  have  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men.  To  that  list  of  tragic  accidents  that 
fortunately  never  happened,  I  would  add 
the  Indochina  Intervention." 

Yet  It  did  happen,  less  than  10  years 
later,  when  there  were  no  longer  any  Oavlns 
or  Rldgways  with  the  cotirage  to  oppose  the 
civilian  "generals"  in  power. 

A  Washington  newsletter  reports  that  Fed- 
eral officials  are  trying  quietly  to  figure 
out  some  way  of  pumping  more  money  for 
economic  development  into  the  "have-not" 
nations. 

With  Vietnam,  negative  Incomes  taxes  and 
the  Oreat  Society,  It  takes  an  optimist  to 
believe  we  will  have  any  left. 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Feb.  20,  lOflfl] 
PxTBLisHza's  NoTXBooK  i  Vhtmam  Debats  Late 

Btrr  OsAVXLT  Nkkoxb 

(By  John  3.  Knight) 

AMSWXaS.  AT  LAST 

The  Senate  hearings  on  the  war  In  Vietnam 
are  providing  the  American  people  with  sorely 
needed  information  on  the  background  of 
our  Involvement  and  the  possible  perils  which 
He  ahead. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  getting  both 
opinion  and  fact  from  Competent  authorities 
who  have  either  dealt  with  the  problem  at 
firsthand  or  whose  long  experience  in  the 
military  and  diplomatic  fields  enables  them 
to  see  a  local  war  In  a  global  context. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  revelations  are 
new.  Newspapers  and  magazines  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  an  Informed 
public  governs  best,  have  faithfully  portrayed 
etu;h  and  every  development  leading  to  our 
present  p>osltlon  In  southeast  Asia. 

And  yet,  despite  millions  of  words,  pictures, 
maps,  interpretation,  and  editorial  comment, 
the  Vietnam  picture  has  remained  unclear 
and  imprecise. 

TBTTTH,   NOT  THXOCT 

Thoughtful  discussion  Is  often  obscured  by 
simpUstlo  theories  which  api>ear  logical 
enough  If  not  carefully  examined.  Thtis  we 
have  the  "win  or  get  out"  school  of  thought, 
the  "victory"  squad  led  by  Barry  Ooldwater 
who  now  charges  President  Johnson  with 
"groveling"  before  the  enemy,  and  the  "NU- 
onltes"  who  favor  "doing  more"  but  stop  short 
of  advocating  aU-out  war. 

We  have  seen,  too.  the  superpatrlota  who 
would  deny  the  right  of  dissent  and  who  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  any  clUsens  who  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  our  course  are  cowardly 
and  Lacking  in  patriotism . 

So  it  was  a  good  day  for  our  country  when 
Senator  J.  Wixuam  FtrLBKioRT,  chairman  Ot 


the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  decided  to 
stage  a  full-scale  review  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  in  an  unrelenting  search  for  truth. 

SXMATK  WAS  SILKNT 

■me  hour  la  late,  as  Senator  Fm^uoBT  has 
conceded.  Even  as  the  peril  mounted,  the 
augrust  Senate  was  meekly  bowing  to  the 
President's  will  when  It  should  have  been 
challenging  the  wisdom  of  his  policies. 

Only  Senators  OamcirtNO.  of  Alaska. 
MoasK.  of  Oregon,  MoOotkxn.  of  South  Da- 
kota, FdAUCRT,  of  Arkansas,  CHmcH,  of 
Idaho,  McCajh^t,  of  Minnesota,  UAKsrtsu>, 
of  Montana.  Clask.  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
OoKS.  of  Tennessee,  expressed  either  their 
reservations  concerning  Vietnam  policy  or 
their  opposition  to  it. 

Since  no  Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
could  find  his  tongue  there  was  no  major  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  In  what  was  once  called 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world. 

The  Information  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  the  American  people  several  years 
ago  was  tragically  delayed  as  the  administra- 
tion literally  smothered  all  opposition  with 
optimistic  and  meaningless  official  pro- 
nouncements on  how  well  the  war  was  pro- 
gressing. 

A  DKBT  WS  OWV 

But  late  as  It  is,  the  Fulbrlght  coounlttee 
Is  now  tearing  away  the  veil  of  secrecy  and 
performing  a  notable  public  service  for  the 
country. 

The  televised  hearings  have  produced  a 
needed  ohallenge  to  the  administration,  a  di- 
versity of  views  from  eminent  authorities 
and  a  broader  comprehension  of  the  total 
situation. 

It  has  been  a  long,  long  time  since  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  majority  leader  have  been  at 
odds  with  the  President  on  major  policies. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  known  to  be  downright 
angry  with  Senator  Fm^ucBT  and  quite  dis- 
appointed In  Senator  Mansfixlo,  a  calm  and 
persuasive  man  who  always  reasons  but  never 
rants. 

Both  Senators  accept  the  President's  dis- 
pleasure phlloeophlciUly  and  hold  true  to 
their  convictions. 

We  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  plac- 
ing the  national  welfare  above  considerations 
of  friendship  and  party  loyalty. 

PXaSONAUTTCS 

Senator  Watks  Moasx,  the  most  relentless 
critic  of  administration  policies  In  Vietnam, 
Is  a  former  dean  and  professor  of  law  who 
was  first  elected  as  a  Republican  but  later 
switched  to  the  Donocratlc  Party. 

He  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  believes  the  United  SUtes  Is 
acting  In  violation  of  International  law. 
Senator  Moasx,  a  confirmed  maverick.  Is  • 
blunt  and  merciless  questioner  who  often 
dilutes  his  effectiveness  by  resorting  to  ex- 
tremism and  overstatement. 

Senator  J.  WnA.UM  Futjmimht.  a  Rhodes 
scholar  and  former  university  president,  has 
a  mind  which  "encompasses  everything." 
He  has  been  critical  of  VS  Intervention  In 
both  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

An  Ideal  presiding  officer.  Senator  Fm.- 
BBiGRT  Is  ever  courteous,  a  disarming  inter- 
rogator, and  a  convincing  low-key  speaker. 

He  and  President  Johnson  have  been  long- 
time Senate  friends. 

Senator  Russxu.  B.  Long,  eon  of  the 
famous  or  Infamous  Huey,  has  been  moving 
up  In  the  Democratic  power  structure  and 
serves  as  acting  majority  leader  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Manstteld. 

He  Is  a  stanch  defender  of  Johnson's  poll- 
des.  an  arm -waving  orator  who  said  last 
Wednesday  that  he  "swelU  with  pride  when 
he  sees  Old  Olory  and  prays  he  shall  never 
see  a  white  fiag  of  surrender." 

Senators  Kaxi.  Mtnnrr  and  BotniKX  HrcK- 
nrLoopsa  are  conservative  Midwest  Republi- 
cans who  have  generally  supported  the  ad- 
ministration on  Vietnam  but  appear  to  be 
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thinking  of  how  the  Republicans  can  capi- 
talize on  an  unpopular  war  In  1986. 

Senator  George  Aiken,  Republican,  of  Ver- 
mont, Is  known  as  the  "owl"  in  a  mixed 
cote  of  doves  and  hawks.  The  Senator  is 
well  respected  for  his  fairness  and  Judicial 
temperament,  as  is  Senator  John  Sparkman, 
Democrat,  of  Alabajna,  who  was  Adlal  Steven- 
son's Vlce-Presldentlal  running  mate  in  l9Sa. 

General  Maxwell  Taylor,  former  chief  of 
staff  for  American  forces  In  Europe,  U.S. 
commander  in  Berlin,  and  the  8th  Army's 
commander  in  Korea,  is  an  articulate  ex- 
ponent of  administration  strategy  In  Viet- 
nam where  he  served  as  our  Ambassador  for 
15  months. 

The  McNamara-Taylor  reports  of  several 
years  ago  on  the  war's  progress  proved  to  be 
extravagantly  optimistic. 

George  Kennan,  long  a  career  diplomat 
snd  former  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, Is  credited  with  Inventing  the  "con- 
tainment" concept  of  dealing  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Kennan,  now  with  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  at  Princeton,  N.J.,  fears  we 
are  on  a  collision  course  with  Red  China, 
does  not  favor  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  but 
Tigorously  opposes  escalation  of  the  war. 

Gen.  James  Gavin  (retired)  rose  from 
private  to  lieutenant  general,  served  in  World 
War  II,  as  paratroop  commander  and  later 
u  President  Kennedy's  Ambassador  to 
Prance. 

The  general  supports  a  holding  concept  In 
Vietnam  and  sees  great  peril  In  widening  the 
war.  He  believes,  as  do  many  military  ex- 
perts, that  Vietnam  Is  a  poor  staging  area 
for  a  major  conflict. 

pat-on-back  depahtmknt 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  is  to  be 
complimented  for  carrying  live  coverage  of 
the  Senate  hearings  when  the  other  networks 
were  taking  care  of  the  soap  and  detergent 
commercials. 

A  high-level  CBS  decision  to  suspend  live 
coverage  of  the  hearings  produced  the  resig- 
nation of  PVed  FYlendly,  president  of  CBS 
News,  who  said  the  decision  "made  a  mock- 
ery" of  the  network's  crusade  to  obtain 
broadest  access  to  congressional  debate. 

The  ruckus,  with  its  attendant  adverse 
publicity,  quickly  got  CBS  back  on  the  sound 
track,  but  NBC  rates  the  laurels  for  public 
service. 

[From  the  Detroit    (Mich.)    Free  Press, 
Feb.  27,  1966] 

Thx  EnrroR's  Notebook:  Great  Debate  Over 

Vdetnam  Has  Sebved  the  Nation  Well 
(By  John  S.  Knight) 

rhe  great  debate  over  Vietnam  Is  produc- 
ing ^ome  welcome  results. 

'or  the  first  time  since  our  unfortunate 
Involvement  began  more  than  10  years  ago, 
the  American  public  Is  beginning  to  under- 
«tand  the  full  significance  of  our  role  in 
southeast  Asia  and  the  nature  of  our  so-called 
cotnmitments. 

It  tias  been  the  fashion  to  deplore  teach- 
In*,  street  demonstrations  against  the  war, 
wid  the  writings  of  those  who  have  differed 
With  administration  policies. 

Yet  these  protests  have  served  a  tJseful 
purpose.  For  there  Is  today  a  public  aware- 
ness that  the  Vietnam  problem  has  many 
facets  and  no  simple  solutions. 

The  Senate  hearings  conducted  by  Chalr- 
a^n  J.  W.  PoiBaioHT,  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  brought  to  the  Nation  the 
Tlewg  of  able  and  scholarly  men  with  wide 
"perlence  In  global  relations. 

We  can  be  proud  that  our  country  is  served 
by  GeneraU  Oavln  and  Taylor,  the  broad 
knowledge  of  former  Ambassador  George 
Kennan  and  the  lucid  exposlUons  of  Secre- 
t"?  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

And,  With  an  exception  or  two,  the  Sena- 
»<«  who  conducted  the  InterrogaUons  posed 
quesQons  which  were  pertinent  and  direct. 


Whether  one  agrees  or  finds  fatilt  with  in- 
dividual testimony  is  not  so  important  as  the 
fact  that  every  American  citizen  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  hearing  a  full  exposition  of  the 
Vietnam  war  from  all  viewpoints  for  the  first 
time  since  U.S.  military  participation  reached 
major  proportions. 

Until  the  Senate  hearings,  the  objectors  to 
Oovernment  policies  were  held  In  contempt 
as  being  either  flaky  or  downright  un- 
patriotic. 

But  no  such  charges  cguld  be  brought 
against  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  paratroop 
commander  In  World  War  II  and  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Prance. 

Nor  did  they  apply  to  George  Kennan,  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  the  archi- 
tect of  our  "containment"  concept  In  the 
cold  war  with  Moscow. 

Such  men,  along  with  Senator  PtrLBRicHr 
and  a  handful  of  Democratic  Senators  who 
dared  to  defy  the  all-powerful  Lyndon  John- 
son, spoke  with  courage  and  conviction. 

And  yeft  there  are  some  superheated  patri- 
ots among  xis  who  find  the  Senate  "disgust- 
ing" and  charge  the  Fulbrlght  ccwnmittee 
with  "giving  aid,  ccanfort,  and  Information 
to  the  enemy." 

One  such  is  a  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Read,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  who  would  bring  the  press, 
NBC,  and  the  Fulbrlght  committee-  Into 
court  to  show  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  tried  for  treason. 

The  Reads  and  those  of  his  persuasion 
forget  that  the  purpose  of  the  Fulbrlght 
hearings  Is  to  enable  oxir  citizenry  to  become 
better  Informed  on  Vietnam  and  that  such 
a  clearing  away  of  misconceptions  is  vital  to 
a  healthy  democracy. 

The  charge  of  traitorous  conduct  Is  un- 
worthy of  a  reply  other  than  to  remind  Mr. 
Read  that  the  United  States  Is  not  officially 
at  war. 

A  free  nation  cotild  not  long  endtire  in  a 
climate  of  no  dissent.  Only  dictators  flour- 
ish for  a  time  in  those  unhappy  lands  where 
freedom  of  expression  Is  shackled  by  the 
State. 

The  F\ilbrlght  hearings  were  long  overdue. 
For  years,  the  August  Senate  sat  in  silence 
as  administration  spokesmen  In  Washington 
and  Saigon  brainwafihed  the  American  pub- 
lic with  optimistic  pronouncements  which 
bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  truth. 

One  need  only  to  recall  the  fatuovxs  state- 
ments by  Ambassador  Lodge  and  the  Mc- 
Namara-Taylor reports  to  President  Ken- 
nedy to  understand  how  completely  we  were 
misled  on  the  progress  of  the  war. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  dissenters,  the 
studied  conclusions  of  Senate  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  and  the  Fulbrlght  hearings,  we 
might  still  be  searching  In  vain  for  the  truth. 

President  Johnson,  who  bridles  at  opposi- 
tion In  any  form.  Is  reported  to  have  watched 
the  televised  Senate  hearings  with  avid  In- 
terest. He  should  have  been  pleased  since 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk,  reflecting  administration  policies  un- 
der merciless  questioning,  came  off  very  well 
Indeed. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  President 
Is  now  barkening  to  the  voices  of  dissent. 
At  least  he  senses  the  need  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  administration  policies. 

TTius  he  gave  the  country  needed  reassur- 
ance In  his  Freedom  House  speech  by  stating 
that  the  United  States  was  not  caught  In  a 
"blind  escalation  of  force"  which  might  lead 
to  a  vast  conflict  with  Communist  China. 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  the  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, told  reporters  that  the  President  did 
not  Intend  the  speech  to  be  an  answer  to  his 
critics  or  a  denunciation  of  those  who  dis- 
agree. 

But  had  It  not  been  for  the  critics.  It  is 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Johnson 
would  have  declared  himself  against  a  wider 
Involvement  with  such  evident  emphasis. 

Of  course  the  larger  question  Is  whether 
a  wider  war  can  ultimately  be  avoided  since 


we  have  ample  evidence  at  hand  that  "small 
wars"  often  lead  to  major  confrontations. 

Nevertheless,  the  President's  address  {M'o- 
vided  a  partial  and  long-sought  exposition 
of  policy. 

The  great  debate  over  Vietnam  has  served 
us  well. 

RANDOM    NOTES 

The  administration's  reaction  to  Senator 
Robert  Kennedt's  first  statements  about 
bringing  the  South  Vietnamese  and  indig- 
enous Vletcong  Into  a  coalition  government 
is  a  good  exEunple  of  Potomac  confusion. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphret  ridiculed 
this  idea  as  akin  to  "putting  a  fox  in  a 
chicken  coop  *  *  *  an  arsonist  In  the  fire 
department."  But  in  the  Senate  hearings. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Insisted  that 
the  United  States  would  stand  for  free  elec- 
tions In  Vietnam  and  accept  the  result.  The 
outcome  of  such  elections  could  mean  pre- 
cisely such  a  coalition  as  Kennedy  originally 
mentioned. 

President  Nasser  of  Elgypt,  who  once  told 
Americans  they  "could  drink  sea  water"  U 
they  didn't  like  his  policies,  is  at  It  again. 
Nasser,  who  has  received  millions  in  Ameri- 
can assistance,  is  now  assailing  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Israel  and  threatens  a  "preventive 
war." 

Sukarno  of  Indonesia  is  another  reclfrient 
of  our  favors  who  never  misses  an  importu- 
nity to  blast  the  United  States.  We  deserve 
him  since  the  Truman  administration  en- 
couraged the  Netherlands  to  yield  their 
sovereignty  to  Sukarno  in  1949. 

Just  before  the  death  of  Fleet  Adm.  Chester 
Nlmltz,  he  warned  that  Japan  will  remain 
friendly  to  the  United  States  "just  so  long  as 
that  friendship  profits  Japan." 

The  admiral  predicted  that  whenever  the 
Japanese  feel  they  can  do  better  elsewhere, 
they  will  do  it,  and  that  "Includes  an  alli- 
ance or  trade  agreements  with  Red  China." 

At  some  stage,  Japan  could  become  a  fac- 
tor la  the  Vietnam  struggle  since  she  Is 
known  to  be  unhappy  over  the  possibility  of 
an  enlarged  war. 

The  current  agitation  In  Congress  to  force 
safety  improvements  In  automobiles  Is  com- 
mendable, but  how  does  one  cope  with 
drunken  drivers,  others  with  weak  eyes,  and' 
poor  reflexes  and  car-happy  kids  who  "own" 
the  road? 

You  can't  pad  sense  into  people. 

[From   the  Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,   Mar.    13, 

1966] 

The    PtJBLisHKRS    Notebook:    Oreat   Dkbats 

Uncovers   a   Grim   New   Brink 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 
Rant   Versttb   Reason 

No  responsible  editorialist  enjoys  belabor- 
ing Government  policies  merely  lor  the  sake 
of  controversy.  Unbridled  and  Irresponsible 
criticism  can  be  as  harmful  to  the  national 
Interest  as  remaining  silent  when  It  is  being 
endangered. 

The  great  debate  over  Vietnam  Is  a  case 
In  point.  Senator  Watne  Morse,  of  Oregon. 
Is  one  of  the  courageous  few  who  has  con- 
sistently challenged  the  validity  of  our  In- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia.  Yet  he  often 
unhorses  himself  when  engaging  In  ill-tem- 
pered bombast. 

By  contrast.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  of 
Arkansas,  Is  even  tempered.  Judicial,  and  a 
model  of  propriety  as  he  Interrogates  the  wit- 
nesses who  appear  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

There  are  likewise  Journalists  who  rant  and 
fume  in  columns  of  llnt-plcklng.  captious 
criticism.  They  become  largely  ineffective 
since  they  persuade  no  one,  but  only  harden 
the  beliefs  of  those  who  already  agree. 

Responsible  writers  of  opinion  do  not  lack 
conviction.  But  they  prefer  the  use  of  facta, 
logic,  and  analysis  to  make  their  case.  Not 
as  exciting,  perhaps,  but  decidedly  more  In- 
formative  and  trustworthy. 
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Being  hu;T>iin.  b<.>th  tl)«  ptllllataBS  UOA 
memban  of  the  pr««us  era  M  arbttnrf, 
caprlcloua.  petty  and  !:io(r!raJ  Or  they 
may  be  fair,  objective  analytlcai  arid  seoi- 
ously  devoted  ^u  '.he  ^-'a.-r.  '   '■  truth. 

The  Sena  «  hearlr^s  r.  t'letiuun  have  r»- 
veaiocj  botn  the  ^e.  ;  *e  tralta  of  a  few 
and  the  e-ren  di(cii:ty  ■<.:,J  composure  of  the 
many  la  jourriA.Lin.  *-.th  notable  ezo*p- 
tion».  the  cumiTier.'  Lis  been  Tlgoroua  aiul 
weii  re<w9<jDe<l 

THE   ■    Lr!M»rS  OOAI. 

.\a  SenaVr  P^-:Bn-r,HT  now  concedes,  the 
public  debate  in  v';etr,am  came  several  years 
too  late  Yet  It  has  been  productive  U  only 
because  the  Johnson  administration  Is  now 
aware  of  the  bolUnir  iiaaent  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  Its  p<jl!rl?« 

Senator  FtrusioHT's  committee  has  pro- 
vided *  bad'.y  nee<l^  full-scale  review  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  This  has  been  most 
helpful  to  a  crjr.fused  American  public  which 
seelLS  nothing  rr.ore  than  clarification  of  OUT 
alms  and   ultimate  objectives. 

Within  recent  days.  It  has  been  Ultzmlnat- 
Ing  to  learn  that  even  aji  we  ftght  an  un- 
declared war  In  Vietnam  rtie  ultimate  go«I 
Is  the  contammen',  -^f  ReC  C^anft 

Defense  Seretanr  McNaruir»  and  Vice 
Preeldent  Httbeht  Humphret  '.  e  said  as 
much  In  mtervle-ws  ir.d  «:>i -warn; ices  before 
the  Senate  P'->rel^n  R»?!.%t!'ir;s  Committee. 

So  the  "Mttlfli  war'  .'f  a  few  yean  B{;o 
wMch  we  were  told  was  being  fought  to  resist 
aggression  and  protect  the  Uberty-lovtng 
South  Vietnamese  is  now  a  major  exercise  In 
power  pr:lltlra 

Walter  Lippmann  dismisses  the  notion 
that  China  can  be  contained  in  Vietnam 
as  s.*~.e«r  mytr.ology."  He  asks,  quite  ap- 
propriately how  Secretary  of  Stat*  Dean 
R'osk  and  McNamara  can  believe  that  they 
».re  containL-g  China  despite  the  fact  they 
have  alternated  the  Soviet  Union,  spread 
doubt  and  division  In  Japtm,  have  no  support 
m  F^aJclstan  and  India. 

"Ir,  the  realm  at  great  power  politics  in 
A-sla  says  Uppcaann,  "the  United  States  Is 
playing  a  lone  hand  •  •  •  The  true  contain- 
ment of  China  U  possible  only  as  and  If  her 
great  Asian  neighbors,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jap>an.  India,  and  Pakistan,  are  alined  to- 
gether   r  a.-»  it  >tu!t  acting  on  parallel  lines." 

cMoaMous  amu 
One   d,)e8   not  have   to  be  an  alarmist  to 
oonr.prehend  the  enormity  of  this  undertak- 

ini?  i.-.d  I'j!  '.:..'. <■.•■(■.■.•   hasards. 

Tet  we  Inch  '  :;  Ana  cm  through  til»  JunglM 
of  Vietnam  u  ward  a  poaslble  oontrootatlon 
with  China.,  standing  vtrtually  alone  and 
with  no  true  Insight  Into  the  moods  of  Rus- 
sia*   Inscnjtable    leaders. 

To  those  who  decry  the  J*ulbrlght  bear- 
ings M  nManinglesa  and  political,  the  an- 
swer can  be  rnatv  -hat  except  for  the  testi- 
mony which  "hcv  have  produced,  the  public 
would  not  tortay  be  aware  tbat  the  United 
Staif^  U  back  '.  brtnksmanshlp"  In  a  stage 
which  would  have  alarmed  even  the  late 
John  Foster  Duile*  master  of  bluff  and  blus- 
ter in  Haenhow-rlt  time. 

The  erudite  ?en'.eman  from  Arlcansas 
undlsmaywl  v^r  the  criticism  of  his  col- 
leagues and  undaunted  by  the  President's 
dsspleaeure  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow  Amerieatia  for  a  magnificent  public 
service 

Republican  leaders  who  couldn't  find  their 
tonffues  In  the  Vietnam  debate,  are  counting 
upon  the  wax  «  unpopularity  to  bring  Umbi 
■tsabte  gains  In  this  year's  congreeslonal 
elections 

Being  neither  hawks  nor  dr,ve»»  itiPT  can 
boa«t  of  their  »\ipp«;r'-  '  .r  -r.e-  Pr-fitdent  If 
t.aings  go  well  But  -fh''  ..",  ■!.:•  a.-ar  t.*ke  aa 
onunous  turn,  the  OOP  aii:  !3ia.Tie  th«  Deno- 
crats  They  also  have  the  x;  r>ea»r-aient  laaue 
when  and  ;f  negotuuor.'i  •i-f,"- 

No  stateamanabip,  '.Lis.  ■:.: .  practical 
p-jiltic.*. 

s 


Ui9.  SPOTUOHT  ON  CHINA 

Mr.  FUU3RIQHT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao  an  article, 
entitled  "Now  U£.  Spotlight  Turns  (Hi 
China,"  written  by  Frederic  Collins,  and 
published  In  the  London  Sunday  Times 
of  recent  date. 

There  belrig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Now  U3.  Spotuqbt  Ttrura  om  Ckima 
(By  Frederic  Collins) 

The  focus  of  debate  now  la  shifting  to 
China  from  the  Vietnam  war.  Senator  Pci.- 
BUORT  begins  public  hearings  on  China  on 
Tuesday  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  will  extend  them  over  sev- 
eral weeks.  Tliere  Is  every  prospect  that  they 
will  come  to  command  attention  as  serious 
and  Intense  as  thoee  he  held  on  the  war 
Itself. 

The  transfer  of  Interest  Is  general.  Offi- 
cial comment,  public  and  private.  Is  begin- 
ning to  center  on  China,  as  Is  public  discus- 
sion. The  debate  on  the  war  has  at  least 
temporarily  exhausted  Itself,  leaving  opin- 
ion seemingly  still  divided  between  majority 
support  for  President  Johnson  and  an  Ir- 
reconcilable minority  of  opposition,  appar- 
ently not  growing  at  the  moment. 

The  change  In  debate  reflects  the  sense 
of  a  need  to  find  a  policy  on  China  which 
can  be  clearly  understood  by  the  public  and 
win  Its  support.  The  curious  fact  that  such 
a  policy  does  not  now  exist  Is  explained  by 
the-  Involvement  of  the  China  issue  In  the 
most  vicious  kind  of  ideological  politics  over 
at  least  two  dec-ades. 

Proponents  of  almost  any  course  other  than 
uncompromising  hostility  toward  Conunu- 
nlst  China  became  the  objects  of  antl-Com- 
munlst  wl^h  hunts.  One  effect  weis  to  drive 
most  China  experts  out  of  the  government. 
The  administration  for  that  very  reason  will 
be  hard  put  to  find  stars  to  present  Its  views 
In  Ptn^RiGHT's  hearings,  when  their  turn 
comes  after  his  witnesses,  drawn  at  first  from 
academla,  are  iieard. 

roasiDomN  sttbjbct 

Senator  PrLaaiOHT,  announcing  the  hear- 
Inge,  remarked  that  mainland  China  has 
been  something  of  a  forbidden  subject  since 
the  days  of  Senator  McCarthy.  He  hopes  the 
hearings  may  "give  more  maneuverability  to 
the  Government."  Induce  a  "feeling  of  free- 
dom." and  embolden  "sotne  people  In  the 
administration  to  change  the  policy." 

That  Indeed  might  hapf>en.  The  fbxir 
most  recent  administrations  have  been  hope- 
lessly restricted  by  the  murderous  politics  of 
the  issue.    Ventilation  could  help  a  lot. 

The  quickening  discussion  Is  already  be- 
ginning to  produce  indications  of  the  kind  of 
policy  which  might  result  from  full  debate. 
The  goal  seems  to  be  a  formula  for  the  con- 
tainment of  China  without  either  full-scale 
hand-to-hand  war  with  her  or  an  unending 
task  of  military  resistance  to  proxy  aggres- 
sion, as  In  Korea  (including  1  million  Chl- 
neee  "volunteers")  and  In  Vietnam. 

Effective  peaceful  contalrunent  could  then, 
under  such  a  formula,  provide  a  clUnate 
within  which  China's  fears  could  be  quiet- 
ed and  her  aggressive  impulses  cured  by 
persuasion. 

Senator  PtrLBaicar  might  one  day  find 
common  ground  with  the  administration 
once  more  In  such  a  p>oUcy,  after  their  long 
eetrangMnnt.  He  believes  the  only  course 
open  in  Aats  U  an  understemdlng  with  China 
permitting  neutralization  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  administration,  including  its  hlghast 
oOosra.  sooms  this,  holding  that  Commu- 
nists, or  any  compulsive  smiiiswiii.  are  not 
to  be  trusted  in  neutralisation  schemes.  But 
PoiMUORT  counters  that  if  the  issue  of 
and   American  power   Is  left  unre- 


solved, even  a  total  victory  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  unlikely  to  solve  very  much. 

It  seemyi  dear,  however,  that  the  dlffer- 
I  enoes  between  him  and  the  administration 
are  In  considerable  part  thoee  of  timing 
The  administration  ttUnks  It  madness  to  talk 
now  of  treating  with  China  or  even  hoping 
to.  Putxanurr  thinks  It  not  too  early  u> 
begin  talking  about  It. 


THE  FRUSTRATION  OF  QLOBALISM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  an  article 
entitled  "The  Frustration  of  Globallsm.' 
written  by  Walter  Llppmann.  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  recent 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi  PatrsnunoM  of  Olobatjom 
(By  Walter  Llppmann)     - 

The  edgtness  which  has  appeared  recently 
among  the  President's  principal  advisers  U 
a  symptom  of  the  frustration  which  Is  so 
pronounced  In  Congress  and  in  the  country. 
The  frustration  springs  not  from  any  fear 
that  the  American  forces  in  Vietnam  can  be 
defeated  on  the  battlefield.  The  frustration 
springs  from  doubt  that  there  is  any  other 
coiu^e  still  open  except  to  escalate  the  war 
without  any  genuine  prospect  of  ending  It 
The  President  Is  supported  in  Congress  and 
In  the  polls  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
alternative  to  what  he  is  doing. 

Once  the  President  had  raised  the  stakv 
by  investing  200.000  American  troops. 
It  made  the  fight  predominantly  an  American 
war.  He  had.  as  one  of  his  supporters  re- 
marked recently,  painted  hlmseU  into  a 
corner. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  the  White  House 
the  pursuit  of  a  mlllteu-y  decision  could  lead 
to  a  confrontation  with  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union  or  both.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  truce  raised  unavoid- 
ably the  question  whether  President  Johnson 
was  prepared  to  negotiate  with  his  enemies 
in  the  field,  of  whom  some  80  percent  are 
Vletcong. 

If  for  the  time  being  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing to  dissolve  the  President's  predicament, 
we  can,  at  least,  make  an  effort  to  understand 
how  for  13  years  we  have  slithered  and  now 
have  slipped  into  such  a  war. 

In  a  preceding  article  I  argued  that  the 
containment  of  Red  China,  which  Is  a  neces- 
sary objective  of  our  policy,  is  being  grossly 
mishandled  by  the  President's  principal  ad- 
visers. Messrs.  Rusk  and  McNamara.  Tbslr 
way  of  containing  China  has  left  \ia  without 
support,  and  in  certain  cases  with  the  active 
opposition,  of  every  great  power  In  Asia.  Tet 
if  China  is  as  expansionary  as  we  think  she 
is  and  must  be  contained  It  can  be  done  only 
by  a  coalition  of  great  powers  concerned  with 
Asia.  In  the  preceding  article  I  said,  too. 
that  the  egregious  restilt  of  our  policy  was 
lildden  from  view  by  a  piece  of  well -circu- 
lated political  mythology:  namely,  that  the 
outcome  of  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
would  decide  China's  foreign  policy  and  the 
future  of  the  Communist  revolution  on  this 
planet. 

I  venture  to  beUeve  that  the  root  of  the 
Ruak-klcNamara  mlscaaeepUon  of  our  for- 
eign relaUons  U  the  myth,  propagated  since 
the  First  World  War  by  the  naive  and  Ideal- 
IsUc  followers  of  Wilson,  that  all  sovereign 
states,  whether  big  or  smaU,  are  not  only  alike 
in  their  human  rights  but  aUke  also  in  their 
right  to  exerdss  Influence  in  the  world.  I 
beUeve  this  to  be  a  myth  which  falstfles  the 
nattxre  of  things  and  the  facu  of  life.  It  has 
rendered  Mr.  Rusk  incapable  ot  sound  judg- 
msnts  in  foreign  poUcy. 
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In  the  Senate  hearings,  for  example,  Mr. 
Busk  discussed  with  great  moral  fervor  the 
conception  of  spheres  of  infiuenee  In  Inter- 
national politics.  They  were  Inadmissible,  be 
jald.  Therefore  we  could  not  recognize  that 
China  too  might  claim  a  sphere  of  Influence. 
We  were  too  pure  for  such  worldly  old  things 
u  spheres  of  Influence.  But  on  what  grounds 
we  were  doing  what  we  have  been  doing  In 
the  past  few  years  In  Cuba,  Guatemala,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Panama,  Mr.  Rusk 
was  too  dainty  to  say. 

For  a  foreign  minister  to  deny  that  we 
treat  the  territory  south  of  us  as  an  Ameri- 
can sphere  of  Influence,  and  that  we  did 
ruk  a  world  nuclear  war  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Cnlon  from  entering  It,  and  that  we  have 
suppressed  revolution  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
pi^llc  on  suspicion  of  the  intniston  of  for- 
eign Communist  Influences — all  this  Is  so 
blatantly  contrary  to  the  facts  that  It  is  re- 
garded everywhere  else  as  extronely  crude 
hypocrisy. 

For  my  own  part  I  know  of  no  serious  and 
•docated  student  of  International  politics 
who  attempts  to  deny  that  great  powers  will 
loiUt  on  spheres  of  Influence  which  no  other 
rtval  great  power  may  enter  with  its  military 
{arces.  This  Is  one  of  the  elementary  facts 
which  every  competent  foreign  minister 
keeps  in  mind.  It  Is  a  fact.  Just  as  the  ex- 
IMnce  of  two  sexes  is  a  fact. 

While  the  existence  St  spheres  of  influence 
H  undeniable,  there  can  be  great  differences 
in  how  the  great  power  exerts  its  Influence, 
mitorlcally,  there  was  a  revolutionary  turn- 
log  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of 
■pberes  of  Influence  when  President  Roose- 
T«lt  declared  that  our  Latin  American  policy 
•ould  be  the  good  neighbor  policy.  He  did 
sot  lay  that  we  did  not  have  a  sphere  of  in- 
Suence.  He  said  that  we  intended  to  act 
Hthln  It,  not  as  lords  and  masters,  but  as 
tnenda  and  partners  with  our  neighbors. 
Tbli  was  the  progressive  evolution  of  the 
elMUc  concept  of  spheres  of  influence. 


U.S.  POLICIES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  tsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
broadcast  by  Eric  Sevareld  on  the  CBS 
evening  news  of  March  14,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

When  It  comes  to  the  President's  conduct 
er  foreign  relations,  the  U.S.  Senate  has  the 
constitutional  right  and  duty  to  advise  and 
to  consent.  When  it  consents,  that's  not 
<*•».  In  our  16  years'  involvement  with 
Vietnam  that  is  all  It  has  done.  But  when 
It  kdvlses,  that  is  nevrs.  And  so.  In  a  way, 
U>e  biggest  story  in  Washington  now  la  the 
rtory  of  the  Senate,  specifically  its  foreign 
relations  committee,  more  specifically  Its 
'•>*lnnan.  Fitlbmcht,  of  Arkansas. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  administration 
offlclals  were  privately  denouncing  the  Sen- 
ator's public  Inquiry  into  our  F!ar  Eastern 
policies,  conveying  to  the  enemy  and  the 
»orld,  they  said,  an  image  of  the  United 
States  as  a  divided  country.  Mr.  Fut^aicHT 
o»»de  the  right  answer  today;  since  the 
country  obviously  Is  divided,  he  said,  what 
»i«  conveyed  was  not  an  image,  but  a  fact. 

Testerday  Vice  President  HuiiPHBXT  said 
''JLBiicRT's  current  hearings  on  China  are 
»tooDg  the  moet  fruitful  procedures  now  go- 
ing on.  Nobody  In  power  was  talking  about 
the  Senator  that  way  a  while  back. 

What  this  means  Is  that  PtOBaiGHT  has 
•on  his  first  objective— to  make  the  admln- 
l«r»tlon  think  far  more  seriously  and  deeply 
**>out  the  danger  of  a  condition  In  which 
«»•  world's  greatest  power  and  the  world's 
"»«t  populous  power,  both  armed  with  nu- 
'«*'    weapons,    are    scarcely    on    speaking 


terms.  We  have  nothing  like  the  means  ot 
communication  with  Peking  that  we  had 
with  Moscow  at  the  most  critical  moments 
in  Russian-American  relations. 

The  Vice  President's  remark  yesterday  that 
we  should  try  to  contain  China  without  iso- 
laUng  her — in  other  words,  do  as  we  did  with 
Russia — Is  public  recognition  of  FtrLBsioHT's 
achievement.  Now  the  real  authorities  on 
China,  and  there  are  several,  buried  rather 
deep  in  the  layers  of  Oovemment,  are  more 
Ukely  to  be  listened  to  at  the  top  levels.  An- 
other signal  that  Washington  wants  to  get 
on  a  new  footing  with  China  is  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  let  American  scholars  trav- 
el to  China — if  China  will  let  them  in. 

All  things  begin  In  the  mind.  Including 
catastrophes.  For  months,  many  minds  In 
Washington  have  been  gradually  drifting 
from  the  idea  of  war  with  China  as  a  possi- 
bility toward  the  Idea  as  a  probability.  The 
next  stage  would  be  expectation.  This  Is 
what  FT7I.BRIOHT  hss  detected  and  wants  to 
halt. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM— COMMENT 
BY  THE  BRITISH  MAGAZINE  "THE 
ECONOMIST" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
the  January  29  issue  of  the  widely  re- 
spected British  magazine,  the  Economist, 
contains  a  perceptive  and  provocative  re- 
port from  Saigon  entitled  "Ones  Who 
Walt  and  See."  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize the  main  points  in  this  article 
because  I  think  that  they  raise  questions 
that  all  of  us  should  ponder.  They  point 
up  to  me  the  subtle  contradictions  and 
paradoxes  of  the  war  in  Vletnsun. 

First  af  all,  the  Economist  points  out 
that  as  more  American  troops  pour  into 
Vietnam,  especially  as  they  approach  in 
numbers  the  size  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Regular  Army,  there  Is  a  growing  risk 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  will  be 
looked  on  as  mercenaries.  The  article 
notes  that  while  General  Westmoreland 
is  reportedly  aware  of  this  danger,  "sta- 
tistics are  working  against  him." 

The  second  point  the  article  makes  is 
that  the  larger  the  American  establish- 
ment in  Vietnam  becomes,  the  more  it 
dwarfs  the  Vietnamese  Government  and 
the  more  the  suspicion  grows  "that  Viet- 
nam's independence  and  sovereignty 
have  become  a  mere  shadow." 

The  third  point  in  the  article  Is  that 
as  the  war  grows  in  Intensity,  democracy 
and  freedom  become  empty  words.  The 
generals  that  have  stepped  into  Presi- 
dent Diem's  shoes  "are  telling  the  peo- 
ple— with  the  Americans  nodding  ap- 
proval— that  they  caruiot  Indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  democratic  regime  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts." 

The  fourth  point  Is  that  many  Viet- 
namese are  becoming  increasingly  bitter 
and  indifferent  because  they  see,  en  the 
one  hand,  that  if  the  Communists  win. 
the  country  will  be  enslaved,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  alternative  of  na- 
tional Independence  and  freedom  "is  no- 
where in  sight  either."  The  article 
points  out  that  this  has  led  more  and 
more  people,  including  a  good  many  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  to  ask :  "For 
what  and  for  whom  are  we  fighting?" 

Finally,  the  Economist  states  that  after 
20  years  of  war : 

The  Vietnamese  are  back  where  they 
started  but  this  time  with  the  Americans 
instead  of  the  French  by  their  side. 


Summing  up,  the  article  concludes  that 
flo  far  as  the  Vietnamese  are  concerned : 

National  Independence  and  individual  free- 
dom seem  to  be  two  irreconcilable  aims  In 
a  country  caught  in  an  East-West  confron- 
tation which  has  reached  the  stage  of  open- 
though   indirect — military   conflict. 

As  for  the  United  States: 

In  coming  to  Vietnam  to  defend  freedom 
they  cannot  escape  infringing  on  Vietnam's 
national  independence. 

The  United  States  will  Inevitably  "reap 
the  resentment  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, because,  to  win  the  war,  they  will 
have  to  take  over  the  effective  direction 
of  the  country." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  article  Is  an 
unusually  good  ansdysis  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. These  consequences  are  per- 
suasive arguments,  as  if  any  more  were 
needed,  for  hoping  that  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  move  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  war. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  mentioned  above 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 

Onxs  Who  WArr  and  Srx 
(FrcHn  OUT  Saigon  correspondent) 

Too  few  people  are  paying  attention  to 
something  that  Is  going  to  exercise  increas- 
ing Influence  on  the  coiuie  of  the  Vlettvam 
war.  This  Is  the  resurgence  of  Vietnamese 
nationalism.  To  French  residents  of  Sai- 
gon— many  of  them  ex-members  of  the 
French  expeditionary  corps  who  have  made 
Vietnam  their  home — the  present  political 
picture  is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  early 
1950's.  Attentisme — fence-sitting — Is  grow- 
ing among  the  Vietnamese. 

As  more  American  troops  pour  Into  Viet- 
nam (they  will  soon  outnumber  the  Viet- 
namese Regular  Army)  and  engage  the  Com- 
munists directly  In  big  battles,  the  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces  risk  being  looked  upon 
as  suppl^tlfs.  These  were  the  local  auxil- 
iary troops  recruited,  armed,  and  paid  by 
the  French  In  the  earlier  Indochina  war, 
who  fought  under  the  heavy  moral  handicap 
of  being  looked  upon  by  their  Vietnamese 
Communist  opponents  as  mercenaries.  The 
American  commander  In  Vietnam,  General 
Westmoreland,  Is  reported  to  be  acutely 
aware  of  this  danger.  He  Is  trying  his  beet 
to  correct  the  Impression.  But  statistics  are 
working  against  him. 

The  bigger  the  American  establishment  In 
Vietnam  gets,  the  more  the  Vietnamese  Oov- 
emment is  dwarfed.  No  aasiertlon  to  the 
contrary  by  Vietnam's  ruling  generals  can 
wip>e  out  the  suspicion  that  Vietnam's  Inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  have  become  a 
mere  shadow. 

This  U  one  side  of  It.  There  U  another. 
As  the  war  grows  in  scale  and  intensity, 
democracy  and  freedom,  the  two  slogans 
which  were  so  prominent  in  the  last  years  ol 
President  Diem's  rule  and  rallied  round 
them  all  the  forces  wlilch  were  to  overflow 
his  regime,  have  now  become  empty  words. 
The  generals  who  tossed  President  Diem 
out  In  the  name  of  democracy  and  freedom 
speak  Mr.  Diem's  language  now  that  they 
have  stepped  into  his  shoes.  They  are  tell- 
ing the  people — with  the  Americans  nodding 
approval — that  they  cannot  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  democratlo  regime  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts. 

Many  people.  In  particular  the  articulate 
elements  who  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
same  plea  by  Mr.  Diem  now  say  they  have 
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been  deceived.  Heno*  the  growlnc  bitter- 
ness. brcxKii.ig  tneUflarenoe,  azul  attentlanM. 

The  Vletriamese  CK:)V«Tijnent  and  the  Ameri- 
cans ars  shocked  by  thla  attltade,  Jiiirt  as 
Bao  Dal  and  the  French  were  In  the  early 
1950*s  But  even  allowing  for  the  undoubted 
loss  of  nerve  anc!  Tr.lclam  of  a  nuxxiber  of 
Vietnamese  ther»  ;.«  a  real  moral  problem 
hf>re  To  many  honaet  and  courafeoua  Vlet- 
n-cuiieee  it  ioofcs  well -nigh  Insoluble.  If  the 
Comnminlsta  win,  the  country  will  be  en- 
slaved But  the  alteraattTe — national  In- 
df-pendenre  a.-.d  freedom — U  nowhere  In 
si^^t  either  The  quMtloD  now  being  aaked 
by  more  and  mare  people.  iJicludlng  a  good 
ina.nj  m  the  .Vrn.ed  Forcea,  whose  dally  lot 
Is  fighting  and  dying.  U:  for  what  and  for 
whom  are  we  fighting? 

-After  20  yea.-B  ;f  war.  siifferlng  and  wait* 
int!  the  Vietnameee  are  bade  where  they 
staruKl.  but.  this  time  wHb  the  Americana 
instead  of  t^.e  French  by  their  aide.  The 
politica;  problem  remains  unsolved.  Per- 
haps It  cannot  be  solved,  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  Individual  freedom  aeem  to  be 
two  Irreconcilable  alms  In  a  country  caught 
m  an  Kast-Weet  confrontation  which  has 
r»tuiie<i    the    stage   of    opezt — though   ixMli* 

reel — military  conflict. 

To  ihe  Americana  too  the  answer  seems 
unflndable  Whether  they  like  It  or  not.  In 
coming  t-o  Vietnam  to  defend  freedom  they 
cannot  escape  Infringing  on  Vietnam^  na- 
tional independence.  Mr.  Arthur  Schlealnger 
say?  ir.  A  Thousand  Days"  that  President 
Kennedy  was  acutely  aware  of  the  dilemma 
but  died  oef  re  he  could  solve  It.  The  United 
States  w;::  hure  expended  a  great  deal  of 
blXKl  and  money  to  save  Vietnam  only  to 
reap  the  resentment  of  the  Vietnameee  peo- 
ple beoau»e  to  win  the  war.  they  will  have 
to  take  over  :he  effective  direction  of  the 
country  They  will  have  to  find  a  formtUa 
that  w.li  re<-oncIle  the  derire  for  Individual 
liberty  with  the  eqvial  desire  for  Vietnam 
to  be  Independent  of  any  great  p>ower  Other- 
wise th^  war  will  be  very  much  the  "dirty 
war"  so  well  known  to  the  French — long. 
bloody,  costly.   °ia*p«>rattng.   and   Indecisive. 


ST.^  lEMEJTT  ON  XJS.  POLICY 
TOW.\RD  CHINA 

Mr  FULBRICfHT  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  a.sk  ananlrr.ous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  thla  point  In  the  Rkcxird  a 
statement  on  United  States  China  policy 
prepared  by  a  number  oX  /.^lan  scholars 
who  support  In  principle  the  changes 
recommended  for  DJ3.  policy  toward 
China 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  state- 
meut  ^-as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
8T^rKM^^^r  on  L"Nrm)  Statis  China  Pouct 

Wa  the  undersigned,  submit  the  following 
statement  for  the  nonrtilsration  of  the  ex- 
ecuuva  brajir^h.  the  OoagrMs,  and  membws 
o.'  •.he  pub.;c 

That  the  fonnal  China  policy  of  the  United 
Siatee  has  ionit  since  been  out  of  date  Is 
widely  recogiiiwsd  and  tacitly  accepted  even 
by  offlciais  of  the  American  goremment. 
Changes  in  this  policy  will  not  solve  the 
major  political  and  military  cballengea  to 
the  United  Btaies  in  Asia,  but  they  can  Im- 
prove the  abuity  of  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  theee  prooiems  and  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  a  crUijs  could  turn  Into  a  major 
nulitary  confrontation. 

We  believe  Oiat  the  following  represent  ac- 
cu-rat«iy  factors  on  which  United  States 
puh-y  on  China  should  now  be  based: 

1  The  Pe^^ples  Republic  of  China  with  Its 
capital  at  Peki.^.g  is  a  reality  of  International 
politics,  whoee  importance  to  the  ccrurse  of 


International  affairs  win  grow.  7%ere  Is  in- 
creasing danger  In  ths  taolatton  of  tbe  United 
States  from  China  and  or  china's  relative 
Isolation  from  other  "Btifns  and  Internation- 
al InsUtutlona 

3.  The  People's  RepuUle  of  China  Is  now 
committed  to  a  policy  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States  and  has  made  oppoalUon  to 
U.S.  policies  a  comerstooe  of  Its  foreign 
policy. 

5.  In  the  Immediate  futtire  the  United 
States  Is  unlikely  to  persuade  Peking  that  It 
Is  not  Its  most  Implacable  enemy.  But  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  convince  Peking 
that,  while  prepared  to  respond  when  ohal- 
lenged,  the  U.S.  Is  at  the  same  time  Interested 
In  exploring  areas  of  mutual  Interest  and 
normalising  relations  wherever  possible. 

4.  The  government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  wtu  be  a  member  of  the 
International  community  for  the  indefinite 
future,  but  only  as  the  government  of  Tai- 
wan, and  not  as  a  potential  government  for 
mainland  China. 

6.  The  major  problems  for  the  United 
States  In  Asia  have  to  do  with  eetabllshlng 
stable  and  mutually  satisfactory  relations 
between  ths  United  States  and  Asian  nattonal 
governments,  while  helping  to  develop  social 
and  economic  viability  within  Asia  countries 
through  technical  and  economic  aid  pro- 
grams. Although  the  problems  are  Intensified 
by  the  existence  of  an  expansionist  Commu- 
nist force  In  Asia,  they  arise  from  factors  in- 
dependent of  communism  Itself  and  must  be 
dealt  with  In  the  context  of  the  total  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  light  of  these  principal  factors  and 
others,  we  urge  that  the  VS.  Government 
adopt  the  following  poUdes: 

1.  The  United  States  should  cease  to  use 
its  Influence  to  prevent  the  admittance  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  bodies.  In 
the  Interests  of  International  peace  and  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
government  at  Peking  should  be  accepted  into 
these  Institutions,  without  conditions  posed 
by  us  or  by  Peking. 

2.  The  U.8.  Oovernment  should  announce 
that  It  is  prepared.  whUe  maintaining  rela- 
tions with  Taiwan,  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
regarding  the  establishment  of  full  and  for- 
mal diplomatic  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

3.  The  United  SUtes  should  propose  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  an  opening 
of  a  new  phase  of  bilateral  negotiations  at 
which  the  following  Items  would  be  dis- 
cussed: (a)  Exchange  of  dlplomaUc  repre- 
sentation: (b)  renunciation  of  force  as  an 
Instrument  of  policy;  (c)  arms  control  In- 
cluding problems  of  the  control  over  nuclear 
weapons. 

4.  The  United  States  shoxild  announce 
that  It  Is  prepared  to  accept  accredited  news- 
jjapermen.  scholars,  and  others  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  call  upon 
the  People's  Republic  to  reciprocate,  Ameri- 
can wllUngnsas  to  accept  Chinese  visitors 
should  not,  at  least  In  the  short  run,  depend 
on  reciprocation. 

6.  The  United  States  should  end  Its  total 
trade  embargo  with  Communist  China  and 
permit  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
nonstrategic  materials. 

We  believe  that  the  measures  suggested 
here  would  only  Initiate  what  must  be  a  long 
and  difficult  process  leading,  we  hope,  to  the 
normalization  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  a  reduction  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries.  We  beUeve,  despite  the 
antagonism  shown  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, that  It  Is  up  to  the  United  States  to 
try  to  move  the  Chinese  to  a  greater  accept- 
ance of  the  principles  of  coexistence  In  the 
world  commtinlty. 


Posmoir  Psfkb:  BacoMXXKSATiONs  vos  4 
CBAMoa  XX  UwrrxD  Sra'rvs-CaiwxsK  Rsu- 
TXONS  am  PoLiciae 

nrraoDTJcnoN 

The  puriMse  of  this  paper  la  to  set  forth 
reasons  supporting  certain  recommended 
changes  In  UB.  policy  toward  China.  It  ij 
hoped  that  ths  paper  will  contribute  to  4 
growing  consensus  within  the  United  Statet 
that  our  China  policy  should  be  modified. 
that  our  Oovemment  should  indicate  willing. 
neas  to  undertake  changes,  and  that  the«« 
proposed  changes  should  be  debated  and  du- 
cussed  Increasingly  by  olUxens  throughout 
the  country. 

There  are  occasions  when  policymakers  la 
government  are  reluctant  to  embark  on  a 
given  poUcy  change  because  they  think  such 
a  change  would  not  be  supported  by  the 
public.  With  respect  to  U.8.  policy  towsrt 
China  It  appears  that  this  factor  Is  one  ol 
those  Inhibiting  VS.  governmental  actloc 
Therefore.  It  Is  Important  through  discis- 
sion and  sober  exchange  of  views,  to  per. 
suade  the  Oovemment  that  there  Is  wide- 
spread support  for  a  change  In  Its  policy 
toward  China  and  that  the  United  Sutei 
by  changing  Its  poUcy  within  parameters  dic- 
tated by  Its  own  beet  Interests,  can  con- 
tribute ultimately  to  an  improvement  Id  rt- 
latlons  between  the  two  countries. 
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A  policy  statement  was  drafted  by  a  small 
group  of  scholars  concerned  ■with  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  It  was  submitted  to  memben 
of  the  Association  for  Asian  Studies  to  learn 
the  views  of  a  group  considered  among  the 
most  knowledgeable  about  China,  Asia,  and 
U.S.  relations  with  nations  In  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  members  of  this  association 
have  varied  backgrounds  and  possess  knowl- 
edge about  different  faceU  of  Chinese  life 
or  other  parts  of  Asia.  Most  of  them  are 
members  of  university  faculties;  some  aw 
serving  abroad  in  various  capMltlee.  Of 
about  2,700  who  were  sent  the  draft  state- 
ment, over  300  (11  percent)  responded,  a 
much  better  than  the  average  response  to  > 
mailed  requeet  for  an  answer. 

The  Asian  specialists  were  asked  to  Indi- 
cate whether  they  app>roved  the  statement 
In  principle,  whether  they  desired  to  recom- 
mend changes  In  It,  or  whether  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  associated  with  this  effort.  Over 
8»  percent  (268)  said  they  were  sympathetic 
with  the  aims  of  the  statement.  Of  these 
198  were  prepared  to  support  It  in  principle 
and  have  their  names  so  designated.  (A  lUt 
of  these  Is  available,)  The  remaining  60 
said  that  they  would  sign  the  recommended 
poUcy  changes  If  certain  modlficaUons  in 
wording  or  concept  were  made.  Since,  in 
most  cases  this  could  not  be  done  without 
resubmitting  the  statement  to  all  those  who 
had  already  signed,  these  names  have  had 
to  be  omitted.  Eighteen  respondents  said 
they  supp<xted  the  statement  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  did  not  wish  to  sign  it.  Only  19 
stated  they  did  not  wlah  to  be  associated 
with  the  statement  because  they  opposed 
the  proposed  changes  In  United  States-China 
policy;  In  most  cases  the  opposition  was  not 
to  the  statement  In  Its  entirety  but  to  parti 
of  It.  Five  respondents  stated  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  sign  the  statement,  but  gave  00 
explanaUon  of  their  views. 

The  large  number  of  signers  who  are  ex- 
perts in  Asian  studies  Is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  changes  suggested  ar« 
grounded  In  Icnowledge  about  China  or  ths 
stUToundlng  area  as  well  as  In  recognition 
of  US.  Interests  In  that  part  of  the  world 
The  general  point  of  view  of  the  Asian  spe- 
cialists, as  revealed  in  comments  of  those 
who  responded  to  the  statement  circulated. 
Is  reflected  In  the  following  pages.  This 
Vupm  U  not  neciwarUy  andflrsed   by  ths 
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signers  of  the  statement  on  changes  recom- 
mended. 

SKNXaAX.    CONSmZSATIOKS 

The  United  States  has  always  been  op- 
posed to  Communist  expandontst  and  ag- 
gressive policies.  In  the  pest  the  Govern- 
ment has  also  refused  to  deal  with  Comma- 
nlst  governments.  We  have  believed  com- 
munism to  be  an  antidemocratic  force.  In- 
imical to  the  growth  of  freedom  and  self- 
government,  and  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  thoee  governments  whose  economic  sys- 
tems were  baaed  on  a  measure  of  free  enter- 
prise and  capitalism.  At  times  we  assumed 
that  Conununlst  governments  wanted  to 
destroy  any  society  or  government  that  was 
not  OoBununlst. 

Because  of  the  above  considerations  the 
United  States  waited  for  14  years  before  It 
established  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1OT3.  and  then  the  fact  of 
recognition  In  no  way  implied  approval  of 
its  government  or  policies,  bat  rather  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  govern- 
ment In  control  of  a  large  population  and 
ImporUnt  territory.  After  World  War  II, 
while  the  United  States  never  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  tlie  Soviet  Union,  our 
Government,  nevertheless,  felt  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  to  be  contained  In  what  we 
believed  were  aggressive  and  expansionist 
policies.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  given 
indications  ot  changes  in  Ito  foreign  policies 
and  many  of  Its  internal  characteristics. 
«o  much  BO  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  reached  mutiially  satis- 
factory relationships  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
There  remain  many  serious  areas  of  dlffer- 
aices  and  because  neither  country  can  be 
nifBclently  certain  of  continued  and  im- 
proved peaceftU  relations  t>oth  expend  enor- 
mous amounts  of  funds  and  resources  to 
continue  to  build  destructive  armaments 
aimed  primarily  at  each  other. 

In  addition  to  clianges  in  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  there  have  also  occurred  within 
the  past  10  years  Important  Ganges  In  the 
Internal  and  external  poUciee  of  other  Com- 
mtmlst  states  In  Europe;  some  of  them  now 
receive  substantial  amounts  of  UJ3.  economic 
aid,  and  trade  between  them  and  the  United 
States  has  been  growing.  The  United  States 
no  longer  views  the  Communist  world  as  a 
monolithic  group  ot  states  with  re^>ect  to 
all  questions. 

UB.  relations  'With  China,  in  contrast  to 
VS  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Ccmmunlst  states  In  Eastern  Europe,  have 
grown  from  bad  to  worse.  Whereas  shortly 
after  the  Communists  came  to  power  In 
China  In  1949.  the  United  States  stated  that 
It  did  not  Intend  to  take  further  sides  In  the 
civU  war  between  the  Commimlsts  and  the 
Nationalists  and  appeared  to  be  actively  con- 
■dM^lng  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Conunu- 
nlst regime,  today  there  Is  Increasing  hostility 
between  the  two  countries.  Beginning  with 
the  Korean  war  In  I960  it  is  not  difficult  for 
a  U.S.  citizen  to  construct  excellent  argu- 
ments as  to  why  the  deterkosXlon  ot  rela- 
tions with  China  has  been  the  fault  primarily 
of  China,  but  conversely  It  does  not  take  a 
lot  of  Imagination  to  construct  a  Chinese 
viewpoint  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  bad 
relations  has  been  mainly  the  responsibility 
ot  the  United  Statee.  If  relations  are  to  be 
Improved,  and  especially  If  war  Is  to  be 
avoided.  It  Is  more  Important  to  assess  the 
tltuation  of  the  present  and  how  It  might 
be  dealt  with  than  to  arotise  Increased  bitter- 
ness by  determining  blame  for  past  episodes. 
With  these  remarks  we  can  turn  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  suggested  changes  In  policy. 
Beoommendeil  polief  chMnge  No.  1 
The  United  States  should  eease  to  use  Its 
Influence  to  prevent  the  admittance  ot  the 
People's  Republic  ot  China  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  intematlanal  bodlea.    In 


the  Lnt^^sts  of  International  peace  and  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
government  at  Peking  should  be  accepted 
Into  these  Institutions,  without  conditions 
poeed  by  us  or  by  Peking. 

1.  Tlxe  United  Nations  ought  to  be  a  uni- 
versal organization.  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
maintain  International  peace  and  security 
and  Its  effectiveness  to  do  this  wUI  be  limited, 
If  not  drastically  curtailed,  as  long  as  Im- 
portant nations  are  not  members.  China, 
the  largest  country  In  the  world  population- 
wise  and  one  of  the  great  powers  in  Asia, 
should  be  i)ermltted  to  become  a  United  Na- 
tions member  and  encouraged  to  assume  all 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  that 
membership  entails. 

Some  argue  that  China  does  not  qualify 
for  membership  because  article  4  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  states  that: 

"Membership  In  the  United  Nations  Is 
open  to  all  other  peace-loving  states  which 
accept  the  obligations  contained  In  the 
present  charter  and,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
organization,  are  able  and  willing  to  carry 
out  these  obligations." 

China  Is  said  not  to  be  peace  loving;  the 
United  Nations  named  China  an  aggressor 
for  her  actions  In  the  Korean  war  In  1960 
and  recent  promtilgated  doctrines  by  her 
leaders  reinforce  the  belief  that  the  Chinese 
Government  advocates  violence  and  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  world.  Thus,  It  Is  held 
that  China  does  not  believe  In  peace  and 
would  iu>t  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

One  can  Indulge  In  legalistic  arguments 
to  claim  that  article  4.  on  two  counts.  Is  not 
relevant  to  the  admission  of  mainland  China 
to  the  United  Nations.  First,  article  4  refers 
to  states  which  have  not  already  become 
members  by  virtue  of  article  3  of  the  charter 
which  statw : 

"The  original  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  be  the  states  which,  having  par- 
ticipated In  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  having  previously  signed  the  decla- 
ration by  United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942, 
sign  the  present  charter  and  ratify  It  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  110." 

China  Is  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  having  signed  the  decla- 
ration by  United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942. 
and  having  participated  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  International  Orga- 
nization at  San  Francisco.  China's  member- 
ship status,  therefore.  Is  defined  by  article  3 
and  not  article  4  oX  the  charter. 

Secondly,  the  question  of  mainland  China's 
membership  In  the  United  Nations  Is  a  ques- 
tion not  of  the  admission  of  a  new  member, 
but  of  which  government  shotild  represent 
the  seat  held  by  China,  the  government  at 
Peking  or  the  government  at  Taipei.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  does  not  delineate 
any  procedure  lor  dealing  with  this  question; 
when  one  government  replaces  another,  as 
Is  happening  constantly  by  constitutional 
processes,  by  revolution,  or  otherwise  by 
forceful  or  violent  overthrow,  the  new  gov- 
ernment replaces  the  old  In  United  NaUons 
bodies  without  contest.  If  there  is  a  contest, 
the  decision  regarding  the  seating  of  one 
group  •versus  another  group  is  left  to  the 
General  Assembly  upon  recommendation  of 
its  Credentials  Committee, 

Leaving  aside  the  legal  argument,  the  ques- 
tion remains  as  to  whether  CSilna  Is  able 
aT»d  willing  to  abide  by  the  obllgattons  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  as  stated  In  ar- 
ticle 2.  These  obMgations  Include  wllllng- 
nees  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  ot  totce 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
Independence  of  any  state,  to  give  every  as- 
sistance to  the  United  Rations  In  any  action 
It  takes  In  aceordano*  with  the  prsaent 
charter,  and  to  retrain  from  giving  awtstsnre 


to  any  state  against  which  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  taking  preventive  or  enforcement 
action. 

One  cannot  be  poetttre  to  what  extent 
the  government  at  Peking  Is  prepared  to 
abide  by  these  charter  principles.  China 
has  stated  It  should  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  because  It  Is  the  legitimate 
government  of  China;  but  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  also  accused  the  United  Nations 
of  being  dominated  by  the  United  States. 
On  occasion  China  has  claimed  the  United 
Nations  should  be  reorganized  and  should 
undertake  reforms  to  rid  Itself  of  U.S.  con- 
trol. China,  however,  does  not  state  these 
as  conditions  to  its  joining  the  United  Na- 
tions. Often  there  Is  considerable  difference 
between  China's  rhetoric  and  its  activities. 
Its  future  behavior  In  abiding  by  the  charter's 
principles.  If  It  becomes  a  United  Nations 
member,  remains  in  doubt.  Of  course  there 
are  many  nations  that  at  times  have  not 
acted  In  accordance  ■with  the  charter's  prin- 
ciples of  settling  their  International  disputes 
peacefully  or  refraining  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force.  The  charter  recognizes  that  a 
member  may  misbehave  and  so  article  6  pro- 
vides that : 

"A  member  of  the  United  Nations  against 
which  preventive  or  enforcement  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Security  Council  may  be 
suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membership  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  exercise  of  these 
rights  and  privileges  may  be  restored  by  the 
Security  Council." 

Given  the  Importance  of  universality  of 
membership  In  the  United  Nations  to  maxi- 
mize chances  of  maintaining  International 
peace  and  security,  and  given  Improper  be- 
havior by  United  Nations  members  on  occa- 
sion toward  abiding  by  the  charter,  the 
weight  of  the  argument  Is  that  China  should 
be  admitted  to  membership.  Then  China's 
behavior  can  be  Judged,  as  should  all  na- 
tions, on  the  basis  of  how  she  abides  by  the 
principles  of  the  charter  once  a  member. 

2.  Peace  and  security  in  Asia  will  be  more 
difficult  to  secure  and  maintain  with  China 
outside  rather  than  Inside  the  United  Na- 
Uons: thus,  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  better  served  U  China  be- 
comes a  United  Nations  member. 

For  some  time  to  come  Asia  will  be  the 
eoene  of  many  disputes  which  are  likely  to 
threaten  international  peace.  In  many  of 
these  China  Is  or  will  be  a  party  or  will  have 
an  Influence  over  the  outcome.  But  such 
disputes  cannot  be  handled  by  ths  United 
NaUons  eSecUvely  to  long  as  China  Is  ex- 
cluded from  that  body.  India  wotild  not  ask 
for  United  Nations  assistance  when  China 
attacked  and  Invaded  It  In  1962  because 
China  was  not  a  United  NaUons  member: 
the  Umted  Nations  could  not  mediate  the 
dispute  This  was  due  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Soviets  to  be  put  on  the  spot  In  the 
V2i.  to  support  India  rather  than  China  In 
the  dispute. 

The  ctirrent  war  In  'Vietnam  cannot  effec- 
tively be  brought  to  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause of  the  exclusion  of  China  from  It.  If 
conflict  breaks  out  In  Burma.  Thailand,  or 
other  areas  In  Asia,  and  China  Is  a  party  to 
that  conflict,  the  United  NaUons  again  will 
be  rendered  impotent.  If  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  security  In  Asia  Is  made  dU&cult 
or  Impossible  In  some  cases  beeauae  China 
is  denied  admission  to  the  United  Nations  to 
|K— ent  Its  case,  to  negotiate  there  to  end  the 
dlm»ute,  or  to  hear  the  complaints  of  others, 
ttkan  the  security  of  the  United  States,  with 
Its  wUle^reAd  commltoaents  In  Asia,  is  also 
threatened. 

There  are  some  who  reject  theae  argu- 
ments about  the  need  to  have  China  In  the 
United  Matl"f>s  in  order  to  manrimlae  chaaoes 
(or  peaoe  and  security  In  AsU.  and  argue 
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Instead   tbat   ChlDA.  If  it  became  a  United 

Nations  member,  would  wreck  the  Uoited 
Nations  by  obstructing  aU  of  Ite  octlvltlee. 
This  arguxnent  biu  been  streaaed  by  offldals 
of  the  u  3.  OoTenune&t.  No  one  can  prove 
or  disprove  such  an  argument  in  the  ab- 
stract Chinese  itatementa  certainly  have 
been  extremely  critical  of  the  United  Na- 
tional they  are  couched,  however,  not  at  the 
InaUtutlon  and  Its  alma,  per  se.  but  rather 
at  the  Institution  In  terms  of  being  domi- 
nated by  the  United  States. 

If  membership  to  the  Chinese  were  open, 
the  Chmeae  could  uae  this  fact  alone  to 
claim  that  the  United  Nations  was  no  longer 
dominated  by  the  United  States,  and  hence, 
membership  once  again  was  worthwhile. 
Purthermore.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  so  weak  that  the  activities  of  a 
single  country,  even  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council,  can  destroy  It  or  per- 
manently damage  Its  effectiveness. 

Whether  the  Chinese,  once  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  would  do  all  In  their 
power  to  wreck  It  would  seem  to  depend  on 
how  such  behavior  hurt  or  heli>ed  Its  foreign 
policy  Interests.  If  the  Chinese  want  to  win 
friends  ainong  the  nonailned  countries  of 
the  world  they  would  not  act  to  alienate 
these  countries  by  improper  behavior  In  the 
United  Nations.  If  the  Chinese  want  to 
trade  and  have  normal  relations  with  coun- 
triee  ;n  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere  they 
may  not  want  to  antagonize  them  by  at- 
tempting to  obstruct  progress  in  various 
areas  of  International  cooperation. 

United  States  and  Chinese  interests  in  the 
United  Nations,  nevertheless,  will  probably 
clash  on  many  issues  and  this  would  have 
some  adverse  effects  on  the  Implementation 
of  VS.  policy  In  the  United  Nations. 
These  difficulties  must  be  recognized.  The 
crucial  question,  however,  is  what  Is  most 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  aind  security,  and  again  the 
weight  of  the  argument  is  that  the  risks  of 
China's  obstructing  peace  by  being  in  the 
United  Nations  s^re  not  as  great  as  those 
which  exist  as  long  as  China  remains  out- 
side the  United  Nations 

3  US.  Interests  In  the  United  Nations 
would  t>e  better  served  if  the  United  States 
removes  Its  objections  to  membership  for 
China  than  If  China  is  admitted  over  the 
negative  vote  of  the  United  States. 

Each  year  since  1961 .  the  first  year  that 
the  United  Nations  voted  to  debate  the  Issue 
of  the  admission  of  China,  the  vote  has 
moved  toward  admittance.  In  IMfl  the  vote 
■i-aa  47  for  admittance  and  47  against:  20 
abstained  In  19«6.  56  voted  for  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Chinese  admittance  question 
was  an  important  Issue,  and  hence  required 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  49  voted  that  the 
decision  should  be  taken  by  simple  majority; 
11  countries  abstained. 

On  both  questions  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  a  few  votes  to  shift,  thus  assuring  a  seat 
for  China.  For  example.  If  eight  countries 
which  had  voted  that  the  question  was  an 
important  one  abstain  in  the  1966  vote,  this 
wjuld  mean  that  only  a  majority  vote  would 
be  needed  to  dectds  the  issue  of  representa- 
tion, m  1969  eight  countries  which  voted 
that  the  Issue  was  an  important  one  ab- 
stained on  the  final  vote  on  admittance  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  voted 
for  admittance  These  countries  were  Chile, 
Iceland  (Laos  did  not  participate  in  the 
vote.  Lebanon.  Libya,  the  Netherlands. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  the  United  King- 
dom .K  decision  on  representation  could 
also  be  made  bv  \  «!T;p;e  majority  If  some 
who  abeta:ne<l  in  !&^i  voted  that  the  ques- 
tion waji  niit  an  irr.portant  one  and.  there- 
fore   did  n^t   require  a  two- thirds  vote. 

Many  countries  believe  China  should  be 
admitted  but  withhold  their  vote  out  of 
friendship  with  the  United  States;  or,  they 
trade  votes  with  the  United  States  thus  ob- 
tAiui.ig  u  S    support  on  an  issue  of  special 


Interest  to  them.  For  example,  Canada  has 
trade  relations  with  China  but  voted  in  the 
United  Nations  to  regard  the  queeUon  as 
Important  and  to  reject  a  seat  for  China. 
In  the  absence  of  special  pleading  by  the 
United  States  It  is  Ukely  that  Canada's  vote 
would  change.  Some  countries  In  Latin 
America  privately  believe  China  should  be 
admitted.  Japan  Is  jjoeslbly  another  case 
In  point. 

The  United  States  would  have  greater  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  and  Improve  relations 
with  China  If  the  former  removed  its  opposi- 
tion to  United  Nations  membership.  Pur- 
thermore. U.S.  relations  with  other  United 
Nations  members  would  not  be  subject  to 
so  much  strain  If  the  United  States  acqui- 
esced In  such  a  move.  The  United  States 
pays  a  heavy  price  in  good  relations  with 
some  countries  by  its  pressure  on  them  to 
vote  against  China.  VS.  Interests  would 
probably  l>e  better  served  If  it  reserved  its 
persuasive  power  for  more  important  issues. 

4.  The  United  States  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  securing  a  balanced  settlement 
over  the  future  of  Taiwan  If  It  accepted  China 
In  the  United  Nations. 

Many  countries,  especially  several  In  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  refused  to  vote  a  seat 
for  China  because  the  wording  of  the  pro- 
posed U.N.  resolution  simultaneously  would 
have  evicted  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime 
on  Taiwan.  Had  that  reeolutlon  been  worded 
dlfTerently  there  are  some  observers  who  feel 
that  a  majority  vote  In  favor  of  Chinese 
admission  would  have  occtirred. 

From  the  VS.  point  of  view  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  Taiwan  as  a  separate  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  From  China's 
viewpoint  Taiwan  should  become  part  of 
China.  Many  of  the  native  Taiwanese,  which 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  have  largely  ex- 
cluded from  the  Taiwanese  Oovemment, 
would  want  an  oppwrtunlty  to  have  a  say 
about  the  future  of  the  Island.  Under  these 
circumstances  perhajte  the  best  course  Is  to 
have  China,  the  Nationalists,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  at  the  time  of  China's  entry  into 
the  United  Nations,  reach  an  understand- 
ing that  the  future  of  Taiwan  will  be  left 
to  subsequent  negotiation.  This  would  en- 
able the  United  States,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  to  continue  to  recognize  Taiwan  as 
a  separate  state  and  to  work  for  its  con- 
tinued membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

If  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of 
China  were  to  change  Its  name  to  Ctovem- 
ment  of  Taiwan  and  to  redefine  lU  territory 
as  encompassing  only  the  Island  of  Formosa 
this  would  probably  assist  in  maintaining 
Taiwan  as  a  separate  state.  But  apart  from 
the  native  Taiwanese  it  is  unclear  whether 
the  Chinese  on  Taiwan  want  to  remain  sepa- 
rate from  China:  they  may  prefer  to  negotiate 
for  Taiwan  to  become  a  semi-autonomous 
region  within  China.  Ftu^her  discussion 
of  this  problem  Is  given  under  recommended 
policy  change  No.  3. 

Recommended  policy  change  No.  2 
The  VS.  Oovemment  should  announce 
that  It  Is  prepared,  without  prejudice  to  the 
maintenance  of  Its  relations  with  Taiwan, 
to  enter  Into  negotiations  regarding  the 
establishment  of  full  and  formal  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

By  indicating  that  It  is  prepared  to  recog- 
nise and  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
present  government  of  China,  the  United 
States  would  be  taking  a  first  step  toward 
normalizing  its  relations  with  China.  China 
may  reject  the  VS.  offer,  but  this  is  not  an 
argument  why  it  should  not  be  made. 

Many  Asian  experts  believe  that  the  United 
States  and  China  should  discuss  the  question 
of  dlplomaUc  rslattooa  before  an  actual  ex- 
change of  AmbsssMtors  takes  place.  This  is 
desirable  because  of  the  extreme  hostility 
that  now  exists  between  the  two  countries 
and  also  because   there   are   Issues  the  two 
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countries  should  attempt  to  resolve  or  about 
which  they  should  at  least  reach  a  greater 
degree  of  mutual  understanding. 

1.  The  main  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  try  to  have  formal  relations  with 
China,  through  recognition  of  Its  government, 
is  that  world  peace  will  be  Jeopardized  more 
by  the  continued  hostility  and  lack  of  con- 
tact between  these  two  countries  than  by 
increased  contact.  While  recognition  In  no 
way  assures  a  steady  Improvement  of  peace- 
ful relations.  It  would  signify  that  the  two 
countries  were  attempting  to  reduce  ten- 
sions between  them. 

a.  Recognition  of  China  by  the  United 
States.  If  reciprocated  by  China,  would  mean 
that  contacts  at  various  levels  might  be 
made.  While  some  U.S.  citizens  could  be 
permitted  to  travel  to  China  and  Chinese 
citizens  permitted  to  travel  to  the  United 
States,  this  would  be  very  limited  If  there 
were  no  dlplomatlo  relations  between  the 
two  governments.  ContSM:ts  at  various 
levels — scholars,  government  officials.  Jour- 
nalists, scientists,  artists,  businessmen,  and 
so  forth — would  permit  renewal  of  exchange 
of  Information  at>out  life,  conditions,  and 
thought  In  the  two  countries. 

At  the  present  time  when  there  Is  almost 
no  contact  efu;h  side  tends  to  believe  the 
worst  about  the  other.  There  is  a  serious 
degree  of  Ignorance  In  the  United  Sutes 
about  what  is  going  on  in  China:  the  reverse 
also  is  undoubtedly  true.  Recognition  la  an 
almost  lndls(>ensable  step  toward  the  goal 
of  Increased  mutual  understanding  and  Im- 
proved relations. 

3.  Recognition  offers  a  means  of  conduct- 
ing btislness  and  settling  disputes.  It  pro- 
Tides  a  channel  by  which  the  cotmtries  can 
reach  formal  agreements  about  such  matters 
as  trade,  exchange  of  persons,  and  political 
problems.  Some  might  argue  that  the  United 
States  and  China  have  reached  agreements 
and  resolved  differences  before  without  resort 
to  recognition;  the  case  most  often  cited  Is 
the  negotiation  to  end  the  Korean  war 
Furthermore.  sc»ne  officials  argue  that  tbe 
current  occasional  meetings  between  s 
United  States  and  Chinese  representative  at 
Warsaw  provide  a  chaimel  through  which 
disputes  can  be  settled. 

In  the  first  case  negotiations  were  delayed 
because  of  lack  of  contact.  (It  Is  even  con- 
ceivable the  Korean  war  woxiid  not  have 
progressed  the  way  it  did  If  there  had  been 
recognition  because  a  channel  would  have 
existed  to  minimize  miscalculations  about 
the  behavior  and  reactions  of  the  govern- 
ments involved.  This  may  also  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war).  In  tbe 
second  case  it  should  be  noted  that  tbe 
meetings  are  sporadic,  always  conducted  In 
secret,  and  without  diplomatic  recognition 
they  cannot  form  the  basis  of  official  agree- 
ments which  become  vaUd  before  Interns- 
tlonal  law. 

In  other  words,  people  outside  the  gov- 
ernment have  no  knowledge  erf  what  Issues 
sire  dlscxissed  or  f>oeltlons  taken  by  the  two 
governments.  Any  agreements  reached  In 
this  context  have  no  standing  In  terms  of 
public  support;  certainly  they  would  b« 
viewed  suspiciously  by  many  in  the  Con- 
gress who  object  to  agreements  reached  in 
secret  between  the  United  States  and  other 
governments. 

Some  who  oppose  U.S.  recognition  of  China 
use  the  argument  that  such  an  act  would 
htirt  the  security  of  countries  In  southeast 
Asia  having  a  large  Chinese  population. 
Tbe  VS.  act  to  recognition,  it  is  argued. 
would  cause  these  Chinese  to  become  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Communist  government 
In  China,  thus  undermining  the  stability  of 
governments  In  southeast  Asia  where  a  large 
Chinese  population  exists. 

This  argument  has  UtUe  validity  today 
TTie  government  at  Pdclng  is  so  obviously  in 
control  of  tbe  mainland  that  there  are  prob- 
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ably  few  Chinese  who  beUeve  It  can  be  over- 
thrown. The  act  of  U.S.  recognition  would  not 
be  likely  to  have  any  significant  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  way  these  overseas  Chinese  be- 
haved toward  the  government  of  the  laod 
in  which  they  resided  or  toward  the  Peking 
government.  Recognition  might  even  have 
a  salutary  effect  In  tiiat  some  overseas 
Chinese  who  have  been  syn^)athetlc  to  their 
mother  country  on  grounds  it  Is  being  kept 
out  of  Its  rightful  place  In  world  aflalrs  may 
then  be  able  to  view  It  more  objectively. 
Recommended  policy  chmnge  No.  3 
The  United  States  should  propose  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  an  opening  of  a 
new  phase  of  bilateral  negotiations  at  which 
the  following  items  would  be  discussed:  (a) 
exchange  of  diplomatic  representation;  (b) 
renunciation  of  force  as  an  Instrument  of 
policy;  (c)  arms  control  Including  problems 
of  the  control  over  nuclear  weapons. 

As  stated  In  the  previous  section.  It  is 
one  thing  for  the  United  States  to  state  it 
U  prepared  to  recognize  the  Peking  govern- 
ment and  qtiite  another  to  have  a  formal 
exchange  of  ambassadors.  Some  discuaslon 
and  negotiation  of  outstanding  issues  will 
need  to  precede  this  exchange. 

Discussions  on  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
representatives  might  Include  such  matters 
as  how  each  government  was  prepared  to 
treat  citizens  of  the  other  traveling  vrtthln 
its  boundaries.  Some  issues  left  over  from 
1949,  such  as  economic  arrangements,  might 
be  usefully  treated.  Similar  talks  with  gen- 
erally beneficial  results  took  place  between 
officials  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Got- 
emments  prior  to  U.S.  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1933. 

A  discussion  of  the  renunciation  of  force 
as  an  Instrument  of  policy  Is  of  concern  to 
the  United  States  In  view  of  tbe  impllcatloais 
of  the  Chinese  policy  to  take  Taiwan  by  force 
and  to  support  so-called  wars  of  liberation  in 
the  developing  nations  of  Africa.  Asia,  and 
lAUn  America.  Tt>  the  United  States  the 
Chlneee  position  suggesu  that  the  Chinese 
will  be  fomenting  revolution,  subversion,  and 
violence  in  as  many  parts  of  the  world  as  It 
can.  The  Chinese,  for  their  part,  try  to  Jus- 
tify such  wars  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
in  these  countries  are  being  oppressed, 
usually  with  the  help  of  the  imperialist 
Onlted  States.  In  the  United  States  view 
the  Chlneee  Oovemmenfs  sanction  of  foree 
labels  It  as  an  enemy  of  place  and  It  Is  the 
principal  reason  today  for  the  large  U.S. 
military  presence  and  Involvement  In  Asia. 
Before  the  United  States  could  consider  any 
BlgnlBcaat  withdrawals  of  Its  military  power 
from  Asia,  It  would  want  an  understanding 
that  Chinese  policy  wonld  not  encompass 
military  aid  to  Commimlst  subversive  groups 
In  other  areas. 

It  is  unUkely,  however,  that  there  Is  much 
the  United  States  can  do  at  this  Juncture  to 
persuade  China  to  drop  its  policy  of  sup- 
porting, in  principle  at  least,  wars  of  libera- 
tion. But  what  would  be  desirable  is  an 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  China  would  not 
supply  arms  to  revolutionary  groupe  and  the 
united  States  would  not  use  military  force 
to  thwart  every  attempt  to  install  a  Commu- 
nist government  into  office. 

The  United  States  and  China  also  need  to 
discuss  the  future  of  Taiwan.  China  has 
threatened  the  use  of  force  to  return  Taiwan 
to  China.  The  United  States  has  Interposed 
Its  7th  Fleet  between  China  ard  Taiwan  to 
prevent  a  forceful  takeover  of  Taiwan.  If 
the  United  States  were  to  agree  to  remove  the 
Tth  Fleet  from  the  Formosa  Btralt  and  the 
south  China  Sea  as  well  as  to  dlsmanUe  Its 
military  base  on  Taiwan.  China  would  need 
to  agree  to  leave  the  future  of  the  status  of 
th  ^**"  *°  negotiation  between  China  and 
">»  Kovn-nment  and  people  cm  Taiwan. 
Bome  China  experts  regard  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  forming  a  basU  for  a  settlement  of 
the  Issue.     But  the  arrangement  would  need 
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some  kind  of  tntematlonal  or  third  party 
guarantee  in  order  to  give  each  of  the  parties 
to  it  confidence  it  would  be  respected. 

There  oould  be  tiseful  cUscuseions  between 
China  and  tbe  United  States  on  tlielr  future 
relations  In  various  parts  of  Asia  where  China 
has  a  claim  of  wanting  friendly  neighbors 
(not  unlike  the  U.S.  claim  to  have  friendly 
neighbors  In  Latin  America)  and  the  United 
States  has  treaty  commitments  with  several 
of  the  smaller  Asian  nations.  In  this  con- 
nection many  would  argue  that  lmp>rovement 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China  must  await  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
■Vietnam,  but  another  approach  might  be  that 
a  settlement  of  Vietnam  could  be  hastened  if 
the  United  States  and  China  oould  reach 
some  degree  of  accommodation  about  tbe 
degree  of  their  involvement  In  Asian  affairs. 

Bilateral  discussions  over  arms  control  is- 
sues including  the  control  ovn-  nuclear 
weapons  should  not  be  regarded  In  any  way 
as  a  substitute  for  International  discussions. 
Such  bilateral  discussions  are  thought  to  be 
advisable  because  they  could  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  and  China 
to  exchange  their  views  on  the  subject  with- 
out having  them  subjected  Immediately  to 
public  reaction.  Just  as  private  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  often  aaelst  each  Government  to  un- 
derstand better  the  position  of  the  other. 
so  such  an  exercise  might  be  helpful  be- 
tween  the   UiUted  SUtes   and   China. 

There  are  several  arms  control  Issues  on 
which  it  would  be  useful  to  have  United 
States-Chinese  exchange  of  views.  One  is 
the  question  of  safeguards  and  trade  In  fis- 
sionable materials.  If  the  Chinese  were  to 
Join  the  United  Nations  they  probably  also 
would  be  Interested  In  Joining  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Bnergy  Agency  as  well  as  the 
U.N.  specialized  agencies.  "Hiia  Agency  has 
recently  taken  several  steps  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  safeguards  to  assure  that  nuclear  ma- 
terials loaned  or  sold  for  peaceful  purposes 
will  not  be  diverted  to  weapons.  The  Chi- 
nese view  of  such  matters  would  be  useful 
to  know. 

Tbe  United  States  should  also  understand 
more  about  China's  view  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  would  be  willing  to  restrict 
its  nticlear  weapons  program.  Another  sub- 
ject would  be  arms  control  measures  cover- 
ing conventional  weapons.  This  is  imptor- 
tant  in  view  of  the  likelihood  of  continued 
conflict  In  Asia  In  which  conventional  arms 
would  be  used.  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  im- 
mediate compromise  solutions  can  result 
from  such  discussions:  nerertheless.  the 
sooner  serious  and  nonpolemlcal  discussions 
can  take  place  the  sooner  arms  control  agree- 
ments involving  the  Chinese  and  the  United 
States  as  well  as  other  powers  might  be 
reached. 

Reoommended  policy  change  No.  4 
The  United  States  should  annovmoe  that  It 
is  prepared  to  accept  accredited  newspaper- 
men, scholars,  and  others  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  call  upon  the  People's 
Republic  to  reciprocate  American  willing- 
ness to  accept  Chinese  visitors  should  not, 
at  least  in  the  short  run,  depend  on  recipro- 
cation. 

It  has  been  stated  earlier  that  the  full 
Implementation  ol  this  recommended  change 
In  U.8,  policy  for  all  practical  purposes  de- 
pends upon  the  success  in  negotiations  orer 
recognition  and  an  exchange  of  ambassa- 
dors. Some  exchanges,  nevertheless,  could 
occur  while  such  negotiations  were  being 
undertaken  or  even  before  they  were  con- 
vened. The  United  States  refused  to  under- 
take an  exchange  of  newsmen  at  a  time 
when  the  Chinese  were  receptive  to  such  a 
step  In  the  mld-1960's.  When  the  United 
States  decided  a  few  years  later  that  this 
might  be  a  good  step,  the  Chinese  retracted 
their   offer.     As   a   result,   no   Chinese  from 


China  come  to  the  United  States  and  prac- 
tically no  Americans  visit  China. 

There  Is  evidence  that  limited  exchanges 
could  now  take  place  prior  to  diplomatic 
recognition  if  this  could  be  done  quietly 
and  without  extensive  publicity.  The  recent 
announcement  by  the  U.S.  State  Depeutment 
In  late  December  1965.  that  medical  and 
other  similar  professionals  would  be  free 
to  visit  China  Is  a  welcome  move  and  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  the  Immediate  Chinese 
response  was  negative.  Press  reports  Indi- 
cate the  United  States  may  take  rurther 
Initiatives  in  removing  travel  bans  to  China. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  mam  benefit  to  be 
expected  for  exchanges  of  persons  in  differ- 
ent fields  is  that  the  degree  of  ignorance 
about  ths  society  In  the  two  countries  would 
be  reduced.  Increased  contact  does  not  al- 
ways result  In  Improved  relations  or  under- 
standing, but  it  usuaUy  succeeds  In  reducing 
misconceptions. 

Recommended  policy  change  No.  5 
The   United    States    should    end    Its    total 
trade  embar^  with   Communst  China  ar»d 
permit  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
nonstrateglc  materials. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  embark  upon 
the  long  process  of  improving  its  relations 
with  the  Chinese  Government  and  people, 
one  of  the  early  steps  to  undertake  is  to 
permit  Increased  trade.  There  are  many  who 
doubt  that  effective  distinctions  can  be  made 
between  strategic  and  nonstrateglc  mate- 
rials, but  what  Is  Intended  In  the  recom- 
mendation Is  to  use  as  guide  poets  distinc- 
tions developed  by  the  United  States  in 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries.  The  non- 
strategic  Items  on  this  list  cover  a  wide  va- 
riety of  goods:  food,  some  raw  materials, 
some  machinery,  and  a  large  number  of  con- 
sumer goods. 

China  in  the  past  has  supplied  the  United 
States  with  a  nimiber  of  materials  not  avail- 
able In  ample  supply  elsewhere:  bristles, 
feathers,  and  tungrten.  for  example.  China's 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  Include  hides 
and  skins,  textile  fibers,  animal  and  veg- 
etable materials,  leather,  textUe  yam  and 
related  products  and  nonferrous  metals. 
British  exports  to  China  include  scientific 
Instruments,  machinery,  textiles  and  man- 
made  fibers.  Iron  and  steel,  aircraft  and 
parts. 

In  the  past  few  years  10  West  European 
cotintries  have  sent  trade  missions  to  China 
(Austria.  Belgium.  Denmaric.  Finland, 
France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Oermany ) , 
Japan  and  Canada  have  also  sent  missions. 
The  results  have  not  been  substantial  and 
It  Is  not  Ukely  that  a  great  deal  of  trade  can 
be  developed  Immediately  between  the 
United  States  and  China;  a  start,  however, 
could  be  made.  This  would  be  another  chan - 
nel  for  opening  up  contacts.  It  might  give 
the  United  States  some  leverage  in  nego- 
tiating other  items  with  China  since  In  the 
first  Instance  there  are  more  goods  China 
wouid  desire  from  us  than  we  wotild  want 
from  China. 

A  willingness  by  the  United  States  to 
embark  upon  trade  relations  with  Oiina 
would  also  remove  a  source  of  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  some  of  its 
allies  (in  Western  Europe,  Canada,  and 
Japan)  and  at  the  same  time  would  remove 
a  disadvantage  in  which  U.S.  businessmen 
and  farmers  have  been  placed  with  respect 
to  comjjetltors  abroad.  Increasingly  non- 
Ocmmunlst  industrialised  nations  have  been 
pressing  to  trade  with.  China,  and  the  United 
States  has  argued  against  expanded  trade 
relattone;  the  former  no  longer  believe  that 
a  total  trade  embargo  has  any  positive  effect 
on  Chinese  policy  in  terms  of  in«n>»g  it 
more  flexible  and  less  hostile.  Many  argue 
that   Just   the   opposite   has   occurred,   that 
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Chinese    b*'.'. Ig^ronre    \3    foe'erM    b«cau««    Ol 
me   continuaiicc    ,'.   u.e  err. r;Kri--i. 

CorfCl.'"DINO     RtMAEKS 

The  Unlt«<l  Stat««.  b^cnaae  jf  Its  tr«»ty 
cx'tr.miimeniB  to  va-'lous  AAlaa  countrle*  axid 
\'^  speclai  rospooaibllltie*  ui  th«  United  Ha- 
t:  >na  io  help  maintain  p««c«.  h*»  a  strong 
in'erest  m  security  problem*  In  Aala.  None 
cjf  Uie  recocomendatlona  cited  In  the  atate- 
n;en--  siijned  by  tne  Aalsm  »pect«U»t«  enirU- 
age  tha-.  the  United  State*  should  or  would 
ttband  ifi  these  oommlunenta.  Howefw.  an 
e:T  >r'.  shjuld  &e  made  to  demonatrate  that  the 
U:il--«1  Slates  by  Improving  It*  relation* 
w.'-n  Asia  a  moat  populous  country,  will  be 
con'ribuUng  to  the  •tabUlty.  security,  and 
peace  of  AaJa  as  a  whole,  of  Itaelf.  and  of 
those  countrlea  to  which  the  United  State* 
:s  committed  to  aa*Ut  In  the  event  they  are 
attacked  bv  China. 

In  this  paper  the  dlacuaalon  of  tactic*  to 
irr.plemenc  the  recommendation*  ha*  been  for 
the  maet  part  omitted.  Some  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  statement  Indicated  that 
certain  queetion*  should  be  left  open  for  ne- 
gutialU/n  This  Is  primarily  a  matter  foe 
cl'.plomau!  and  Oovernment  otBclal*.  ClUaen* 
outaide  the  Oovernment  are  necessarily  more 
concerned  with  substantive  policy  question* 
than  detailed  matter*  of  tactics  which  often 
shift  from  day  to  day.  The  substantive  pol- 
i.y  profxaeals,  therefore,  have  been  set  forth 
succinctly  Ln  the  atat^nent  because  theee 
are  the  main  changes  needed.  The  sooner 
they  can  be  adopted  a*  official  policy  by  the 
r  S  Oovernment  the  sooner  may  a  process 
be  started  along  the  long  and  difficult  road 
t.<ward  Lhe  normalUsatlon  of  relation*  be- 
tween  the  rnited  States  and  China. — BrrrY 

.VinN  ScHOLAa*  Sxrpvownvc  m  Psinciplx  thk 
Cha.vgks    Recomioekdeo    roa    U5.    Polict 
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pology 
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POLITICAL  INSTABILITY  AND  CHAOS 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  since 
late  1963.  when  President  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam  was  deposed,  the  political  and 
military  situation  in  that  country  have 
seemed  to  race  each  other  toward  the 
brink  of  failure  and  disaster. 

For  9  months,  we  have  heard  that  po- 
litical stability  is  being  achieved,  so  the 
military  situation  can  be  retrieved  by 
American  military  forces.  But,  In  the 
last  week,  the  political  instability  and 
chaos  of  South  Vietnam  has  reached  a 
new  peak.  Police,  armed  and  trained 
by  the  United  States,  and  apparently 
some  army  units,  have  taken  part  in 
demonstrations  against  the  government 
of  General  Ky.  American  air  transport 
has  been  furnished  to  Ky's  forces  to  sup- 
press them.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  civil  war  within  a  civil  war,  it  surely  is 
transpiring  today  In  South  VieUiam. 

A  new  addition  to  these  demonstra- 
tions, and  an  almost  inevitable  one,  is 
their  tone  of  an tl- Americanism.  Visits 
by  White  House  ai»d  Cabinet  oflScials  and 
Members  of  Congress  have  to  be  sus- 
pended, so  as  not  to  add  to  the  appear- 
ance that  the  country  is  an  American 
vassal,  which  unfortunately  it  is. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Jingoism 
whipped  up  by  the  administration  to  sup- 
port the  w.ir  has  been  reflected  In  press 
editorials  calling  for  a  crackdown  on 
dissidents  not  only  by  the  Oovernment  of 
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Swi'Uth  Vletaam.  but.  a^so  by  Uie  United 
States  If  nf^cessary  Obviously,  the  ra- 
uonaie  for  what  we  have  done  up  to  now 
require*  that  »e  remain  whether  or  not 
there  ia  a  gjverrunent  in  Saigon  worthy 
of  the  name. 

It  IS  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  will  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  Irrespective  of  what  hap- 
pf :..s  to  Its  goveriunent,  because  we  have 
made  South  Vietnam  an  American  vas- 
sal, to  the  shocJcing  discredit  and  dis- 
grace of  our  country.  dtS  our  action  will 
be  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history  for 
future  genf-ratiorjs  to  read. 

Having  sold  ourselves  the  concept  that 
we  are  In  Vietnam  to  save  people  from 
communism,  there  are  no  limits  to  what 
we  can  convince  ourselves  must  be  done 
to  stay  there  We  never  pretended  that 
freedom  and  liberty  for  the  people  of 
the  .south  wer"  at  stake,  because  they 
never  had  freedom  or  liberty  imder  their 
various  goverr.meiits.  It  is  only  commu- 
nism from  which  we  mean  to  save  them — 
not  tyranny,  not  death,  not  misery,  not 
de.struction  not  foreign  rule.  All  these 
ar.d  worse  are  being  visited  upon  the 
people  of  So'.ith  Vietnam  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  United  States  and 
General  Ky  all  a.s  a  result  of  the  wrong 
that  the  United  States  has  committed  In 
South  Vlt'lnam.  the  wrong  action  of  the 
United  States  in  supporting  an  immoral 
and  r.U'i-'a!  ^ar  and  involving  Itself  in 
bloodletting  m  a  country  in  which  it  had 
n^  right  to  be  in  the  first  place.  It  \» 
all  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  South  Vietnam  as  we  proceeded 
In  1954  to  violate  our  treaty  obligations. 
a:id.  in  effect,  to  help  destroy  the 
GtMieva  Eu;cords. 

Madam  President,  that  is  the  sad  and 
sordid  record  of  the  United  States  which 
i.s  belnd  .supported  by  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  a  Demo- 
crat r  want  to  .say  that  the  responsibility 
rests  prtmarriV  upon  my  party,  and  my 
party  should  be  held  to  an  accounting 
by  the  American  people  unless  my  party 
stop.s  its  ilieaallty  in  South  Vietnam 

A.^  we  .send  increasing  numbers  of  sol- 
diers Into  Vietnam  to  hunt  and  destroy 
the  Vletcong  and  send  increasing  ntmi- 
bers  of  aircraft  to  smash  both  south  and 
north,  we  can  i-carcely  avoid  a  growlns 
animosity  among  itjj  people  for  a  foreign 
mllit«r>'  pow^r  that  destroys  their  coun- 
tr>-  m  the  :  ame  of  its  own  national  In- 
terest 

We  mu.st  expect  the  rationalization 
from  the  Pentagon  and  from  the  White 
Hou-se  that  wl.at  we  do  to  help  put  down 
this  Insurrecuon  or  civil  war  within  a 
civil  war  1.S  done  because  we  are  satls- 
f.ed  that  it  Is  Communist  dominated. 

The  American  people  will  not  receive 
any  rationalization  from  the  Johnson 
adminlstraUon  for  the  continuation  of 
this  butchery  In  South  Vietnam  without 
beinK  told  that  we  are  doing  it  in  order 
to  put  down  crm.T,  ml.sm. 

I  say  tliat  the  American  people  ought 
to  be  protected  against  the  loss  of  their 
ll\*es  from  an  administration  that  is  us- 
ing this  false  rationale  In  order  to  Jus- 
tify our  Illegality  m  S<juth  Vietnam. 

We  ought  to  .say  to  Uie  people  of  south- 
east Asia:  You  are  going  to  run  yoor 
own  affairs  and  we  are  not  going  to  kill 


American  boys  to  support  one  side  in  a 
war  that  has  ix^i\  a  civil  war  from  the 
beginning  '  This  is  being  demonstrated 
so  clearly  now  in  South  Vietnam  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  see  that  what  is 
Involved  there  Is  a  civil  war,  and  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  religious  war. 
too. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  will  never  vote 
to  kill  an  American  boy  In  a  war  that  has 
any  of  the  overtones  and  undertones  of 
a  religious  war.  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote 
to  kill  American  boys  in  South  Vietnam 
in  a  contest  that  has  a  scintilla  of  cause- 
to-efTect  relationship  between  Catholi- 
cism smd  Buddhism.  This  administra- 
tion cannot  deny  the  religious  overtones 
and  undertones  that  have  been  involved 
In  this  war  from  the  beglimlng. 

Madam  President,  the  absence  of  any 
genuine  government  in  South  Vietnam 
for  this  country  to  respond  to,  and  the 
failure  of  our  alliance  partners  to  invoke 
the  SEATO  treaty,  are  instinctively 
understood  by  the  American  people.  In 
my  opinion,  they  explain  the  widespread 
attitude  of  the  American  people  which 
supports  their  government,  but  which 
also  seeks  an  end  to  the  war  by  negotia- 
tion, by  United  Nations  action,  or  even 
by  some  elusive  knockout  blow  that 
would  get  it  over  with.  It  has  only  been 
the  most  recent  public  opinion  polls 
which  have  gotten  away  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  people  simply  support 
their  government,  for  most  people  will 
say  "Yes"  to  that,  no  matter  what  it 
does.  But  framed  in  terms  of  whether 
they  would  support  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress who,  in  the  words  of  the  poll,  "says 
he  would  try  harder  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise peace  settlement  in  Vietnfun."  67 
percent  believe  they  would  vote  for  him. 
Another  poll  queried  the  public  on 
their  attitude  toward  a  United  Nations 
arbitration  of  the  issue,  and  found  2  to 
1  in  support  for  that  solution,  provided 
the  Communists  agreed  in  advance  to 
abide  by  it. 

Pollsters  are  increasingly  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  persons  advocating 
greater  use  of  military  power  in  the 
South  and  In  the  North  do  so  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  bring  a  qioick 
end  to  the  war. 

It  is  this  latter  point  that  the  Presi- 
dent heavily  distorts  when  he  tries  to 
create  the  impression  that  "warhawks" 
are  pressing  him  against  his  wishes  to 
step  up  the  level  of  the  war.  He  has  even 
sought  to  lay  the  blame  for  this  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  by  saying  our  hearings 
created  more  warhawk  sentiment  in  the 
country. 

Par  from  creating  warhawk  senti- 
ment, our  hearings  have  convinced 
many  people  that  our  real  task  In  Viet- 
nam is  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  war; 
some  erroneously  feel  that  a  bigger  ap- 
plication of  military  power  will  do  that. 
That  false  impression  was  planted  by 
the  President's  own  administration  when 
It  advertised  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  means  of  forcing  Hanoi  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Every  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  annoimced  that  a  new 
application  of  military  power  was  needed 
to  make  someone  stop  what  they  were 
doing,  he  contributed  to  the  seductive 


notion  that  bombs  would  solve  our  prob- 
lems there,  if  only  we  use  enoiigh  of 
them. 

This  talk  has  come  prlm&rily  front 
the  White  House  and  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  I  say  to  President  John- 
son that  the  real  warhawks  are  In  hto 
own  administration.  It  Is  the  President 
himself  who  seeks  to  deride  and  belittle 
those  in  Congress  who  seek  peaceful 
solutions  in  Asia.  If  there  were  the 
pressure  he  talks  about  from  public 
opinion  to  Increase  the  scope  and  level 
of  the  war  against  his  wishes,  he  wouW 
do  what  every  politician  does  in  those 
circumstances,  and  endburage  the  peace 
wing  of  his  own  party  to  hold  bearings. 
to  speak  up.  to  offer  alternatives,  and  in 
general,  to  offset  unwelcome  war  talk. 

This  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  not  done  and  is  not  doing, 
and  I  shaU  be  surprised  if  he  ever  does 
It.  He  has  not  done  it;  he  has  done  Just 
the  opposite.  He  has  tried  to  ridicule 
the  speeches,  to  offset  the  hearings,  and 
to  dismiss  the  alternatives.  The  White 
House  displeasure  with  the  peace  winK 
has  been  made  evident  on  many  occa- 
sions and  in  many  ways.  But  no  White 
House  displeasiuv  or  rebuke  was  di- 
rected, for  example,  at  General  LeMay 
when  he  suggested  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam into  the  Stone  Age.  No  rebuke  was 
administered  to  the  White  House  adviser. 
General  Taylor,  when  be  urged  the  min- 
ing of  Haiphong  Harbor,  without  the 
slightest  basis  in  Intematiooal  law  for 
that  war-hawk  proposal.  He  continues 
to  sit  at  the  President's  right  hand  and 
continues  to  give  him  bad  advice,  with 
the  result  that  both  Taylor  and  the  Pres- 
ident, plus  Rusk.  McNamara,  and  Lodge 
and  the  rest  of  the  bad  advisers  of  tbe 
President,  are  misguiding  this  country 
Into  a  war  that  will  eventually  kill  Amer- 
icans by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

These  war-hawk  views  are  emanating 
from  the  President's  personal  and  ofQclal 
family.  The  organized  strength  of  that 
family  Is  brought  to  bear  not  against  the 
war  talk,  but  against  the  peace  talk. 

I  deeply  regret  this,  because  I  wel- 
comed the  Johnson  platform  of  1M4 
when  he  said  in  his  campaign  speeches 
that  "we  will  not  go  north"  and  he  would 
not  send  American  boys  to  flght  a  war 
that  Asians  should  flght  for  themselves. 

I  am  sorry  to  repeat  It  again,  but  I 
Intend  to  repeat  it  on  the  platforms  of 
America  from  coast  to  coast,  as  long  as 
there  is  any  hope  for  us  to  stop  thl« 
American  outlawry  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  American  people  gave  President 
Johnson  a  mandate  in  November  1964, 
and  it  was  a  mandate  Joined  in  by  mil- 
lions of  Republican  voters,  as  well  as 
Democratic  voters.  It  was  a  mandate 
against  the  Ooldwater  war  policy.  It 
was  a  mandate  for  peace.  It  was  a  man- 
date against  an  escalation  of  the  war.  It 
was  a  mandate  against  sending  increas- 
ing thousands  of  American  boys  to  be 
slaughtered  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  walked  out  on  that  mandate.  It  i^ 
his  administration  that  beaU  the  war 
drums  and  waves  the  flag  to  tatters. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  said  before.  It  Is 
for  the  people  to  take  account  of  ttil* 
administration,   and  of  those   running 
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for  offlce  who  support  escalating  the  war 
and  increasing  the  slaughter  of  Ameri- 
can men.  Those  men  should  not  have 
been  sent  there  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
i«asons  given  by  candidate  Johnson  In 
the  fall  of  1964.  They  should  be  given 
the  protection  advocated  by  General 
Gavin,  General  Ridgway.  George  Ken- 
nan,  and  other  recognized  authorities, 
who  have  recognized  the  soimdness  of 
the  enclave  approach,  as  contrasted  to 
the  Johnson  approach  of  an  expansion 
of  this  war  that  is  going  to  lead  to  the 
killing  of  untold  hundreds  of  Americans 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  we  have  no 
Interest. 

It  would  seem  evident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  make  good  on  the  indi- 
cations that  they  would  support  candi- 
dates tor  Congress  who  would  try  harder 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  whether 
through  the  U.N.  or  directly  with  our 
adversaries. 

Is  It  not  Interesting  that  in  this  civil 
war,  as  with  any  war  In  Vietnam  these 
days,  those  Vietnamese  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  tyrant.  Ky,  are  urging  arbitra- 
tion or  negotiation  of  the  war  through 
the  United  Nations  or  through  reconven- 
ing of  the  Geneva  Conference? 

That  is  not  Communist  propaganda. 
Madam  President.  That  sounds  like 
people  seeking  to  deliver  their  country 
from  a  war  that  is  being  conducted  by 
a  foreign  power — the  United  States.  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  anti-American 
sentiment  that  is  characterized  by  the 
opponents  of  Ky. 

Madam  President,  I  repeat,  it  would 
seem  evident  that  the  American  people 
must  make  good  on  the  indications  that 
they  would  support  candidates  for  Con- 
gress who  wovUd  try  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  the  war,  whether  through  the  United 
Nations  or  directly  with  our  adversaries. 
I  pray  they  will,  for  this  administration 
can  be  checked  only  by  a  Congress  will- 
ing to  check  it.  and  that  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  voters. 

I  close,  Madam  President,  by  saying 
that  I  think  It  is  exceedingly  sad  that 
my  Government  Is  supporting  such  a 
tyrant  as  General  Ky.  the  leader  of  a 
military  Junta,  whose  first  reaction  to 
opposition  seems  to  be,  "Kill." 

We  have  seen  his  brutality  manifested 
on  many  occasions.  Now,  because  he  is 
being  opposed  in  Da  Nang  by  one  of  the 
most  highly  educated  men  in  South  Viet- 
iMun,  a  scholar  and  a  brilliant  doctor — 
who  points  out  so  clearly  that  Ky's  talk 
about  the  Da  Nang  rebels  being  Com- 
munist controlled,  which  unfortunately 
is  endorsed  by  American  ofBclals  In  Viet- 
nam, Is  not  supported  by  a  scintilla  of 
evidence— Ky's  response  \a,  "Kill  him." 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  brute  we  are  sup- 
porting in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  a  tyrant  American  boys  are  dy- 
ing to  keep  in  power. 

Madam  President,  my  country  cannot 
Justify  It.  This  administration  cannot 
justify  It.  We  have  no  moral  right  to 
send  Ufi.  forces  to  South  Vietnam  In 
support  of  this  brute  who  has  come  to 
control  the  military  Junta  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Oh.  I  think  the  rebellion  will  be  put 
down.  But  let  me  warn  the  American 
people  today,  when  it  Is  put  down,  with 
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the  use  of  American  arms  and  American 
planes — and  I  suspect  also  with  the  use 
of  American  power — ^the  headlines  will 
say,  "Ky  Sustained — Ky  Victorious — 
Stability  Maintained";  and  yet  the  sad 
fact  is  that  my  Government  and  yours, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senate,  is  supporting  a 
tyrarmy  in  South  Vietnam,  a  brutal 
military  Jimta  that  has  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
freedom. 

That  is  our  record. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  will  this 
position  deter,  discourage,  or  contain 
communism,  or  does  it  lower  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States,  and  therebr  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  communism? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  United  States, 
since  it  started  violating  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords in  1954,  has  been  creating  Com- 
munists by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
and  throughout  Asia.  The  greatest  aid 
communism  has  in  the  world  is  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

The  United  States,  through  its  mili- 
tary aid,  through  its  support  of  military 
Juntas,  is  the  greatest  aid  conununism 
could  have.  We  cannot  defeat  commu- 
nism with  American  bullets,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  heard  me  say 
so  many  times.  We  possess  the  greatest 
weapon  against  communism;  Bread,  not 
bullets,  and  the  exportation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  economic  freedom  which  gives 
to  individuals  dignity  and  self-respect 
and  helps  to  develop  them  so  that  they 
can  develop  their  own  political  freedom. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  or 
the  Senator  from  North  E>akota  what  is 
going  on  in  South  America.  The  support 
my  country  has  given  military  Jimtas  in 
Latin  America  by  way  of  military  aid 
has  increased  the  threat  of  communism 
in  Latin  American,  not  decreased  it. 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  being  suc- 
cessful in  some  areas  in  Latin  America, 
it  is  in  those  areas  where  a  democratic 
form  of  life  is  desired  by  the  masses  of 
the  people,  because  they  understand  it 
and  we  have  been  building  it  up  by  pre- 
paring the  seedbeds  of  economic  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  masses. 

That  is  the  way  to  defeat  communism. 

But.  my  country  is  out  on  a  bloody 
course  of  assuming  that  it  can  contain 
communism  with  bombs  and  bullets  and 
military  power  in  Asia.  We  will  be 
bogged  down  there  for  decades  to  come, 
until  finally  the  American  people  under- 
stand— as  the  French  people  came  sadly 
to  learn  and  imderstand — that  we  can- 
not contain  Asia  with  western  military 
power. 

Some  of  us  have  got  to  be  willing  to 
speak  out  and  take  the  abuse  that  goes 
with  it.  and  have  all  our  motives  chal- 
lenged, including  our  patriotism. 

I  consider  it  the  greatest  patriotic  chal- 
lenge which  has  ever  confronted  me  in 
my  21  years  of  service  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  duty  and  my  trust  to  do  what 
I  can  to  save  American  lives  in  south- 
east Asia.    I  caimot  save  American  lives 


in  southeast  Asia  by  supporting  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  in  continuing  to  escalate 
America's  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Madame  President.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  let  history  be  the  Judge  In  my 
opposition  to  what  I  am  sorry  to  say  has 
now  become  Johnson's  war  in  Asia. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— APPOINTMENT  OF 
CONFEREES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  debated  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  elsewhere  for  many  years,  I 
am  hopeful  that  conferees  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
sit  down  around  the  conference  table  at 
a  very  early  date. 

Reasonable  and  responsible  men  with 
conscientious  differences  of  opinion  have 
traditionally  worked  out  legislative  differ- 
ences by  the  conference  route. 

Six  times  since  1949  the  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  to  grant  self-govern- 
ment to  the  District  of  Colimibla.  With 
House  passage  late  last  year  of  a  charter 
approach  to  this  question.  Congress  has 
come  further  down  the  home  rule  road 
than  ever  before  in  modem  history. 
Therefore,  as  an  eternal  optimist,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  conferees  from  both 
bodies  can  make  real  progress  In  this 
area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1118)  to  provide  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia an  elected  mayor,  city  council, 
board  of  education,  and  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  claiise  and  in- 
sert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Dlstrlet 
ol  Columbia  Charter  Act". 

SBCLAKATION     OF     POUCT 

Sec.  2.  It  la  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  make 
avalUble  to  the  InbabltanU  of  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  sucb  measure  and  form  of  local 
Belf-govemment  as  they  themselves  shall 
democratically  establish  if  such  self-govern- 
ment is  consistent  with  tbe  consUtutional 
Injunction  that  Congress  retain  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  taking  this  action  U  is  further  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  demonstrate  Its  funda- 
mental and  enduring  belief  in  tbe  merits  of 
the  democratic  process  by  exercising  its  re- 
tained legislative  responsibility  for  tbe  seat 
erf  the  Federal  Government  only  as  It  con- 
cerns amendments  to  any  chaii«r  which 
might  be  established  under  this  Act,  but 
not  as  It  concerns  the  routine  municipal  af- 
fairs of  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

BEL^-COVKRNMENT    aZTKaKKDITM    ANT)     CBABTBI 
BOAM>    XLXCnOlt 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  (1)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
conduct  a  referendum,  on  a  day  specified  by 
It.  not  lat«r  tlian  one  hundred  day*  after 
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the  dat«  of  snairiaHMt  ot  tbU  Act  to  am\»T- 
mine  if  Mxt  leaMiU  tst  the  Dtstrlet  ot  Co- 
l'jmb:a  waat  MU-goverament  for  tb«  OU- 
trict  L)/  Coiiinribii.  TJie  following  propoal- 
ti Ti    »^la:!    be    n  .birUtt«<l    to    th«    voters   In 

TTie  voters  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
ar»  >>e!o«  a^lced  In  ttil»  election  wbether  they 
want  a  Dijtnct  f  ColumbUi  Charter  Bo^rd 
rr-at-wl  w:i,>«e  r^  .rpoee  would  be  to  write  % 
charter  rw  the  District  of  Columbia.  T?>e 
charter  ;r  approved  la  accordance  with  the 
Dt«;r!2t  of  Columbia  Charter  Act.  would  ••- 
TAhiish  local  Belf-goremment  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Do  you  approve  the  creation  of 
a     District     of     Columbia     Charter     Board? 

yes  _ . no  " 

(2)  In  order  for  the  propoaltlon  to  be  ap- 
proved, a  majority  of  thoae  voting  must 
vote  In  favor  of  the  propodtloa. 

fbi  The  Bocu^  of  Sectlotia  shall  <\\x>  con- 
d  1-'  an  election  on  the  same  day  as  the 
referendum  to  choom  members  o<  the  Ohar- 
ter  Board  (to  be  bs Ui bllshed  In  accordance 
with  section  4' 

(c)  Every  q- i  :  ■  "lector — 
(1)  who  ha«  r-a;  sjred  with  the  Board  C 
Elections.  In  accordance  with  section  7  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  election  law.  for 
the  iMt  electlrm  held  In  the  District  of 
(»!  imbla  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election 
ani  referendum  authorlBed  by  this  section 
ajid  who  the  Board  of  Klecttons  ascertains 
l-t  sun  a  quaUfled  eiector.  or 

■i  Mho  r-erlsters  with  the  Board  of  Bee- 
tions  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

shall   be   entitled   to   vote   In   such   election 
aTid   referendum. 

"■■•  '.I  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  con- 
duct a  r«n«r.ratton  of  electors  under  section 
7  af  the  District  of  Columbia  election  law. 
dunng  a  period  beginning  as  soon  as  prac- 
t:-ab>  arter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
A-  ahfl  ending  not  more  than  thirty  or  less 
than  'wenty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
ref'rpndum    and   election. 

•■  2 )  The  Board  of  Elections  may  by  rega- 
lition  prescribe  any  reasonable  method  for 
awnertaining  whether  a  person  registered  to 
V  .'e  :n  the  .a^t  e.ectlon  held  In  the  District 
or  "  ..'r.!'i,-i  :r;or  to  the  date  of  the  election 
ar.i  re.' -Ter.  ;  .ra  authorized  by  this  section 
is  a  q  laimivi  elector.  Any  such  person  who 
It  ascertains  is  a  qualified  elector  shall  be 
notified  hy  rnaJ!  before  the  beglimlng  of 
tne  registration  period  eatabllahed  tinder 
paragraph   d »    of  thla  subeecUon. 

e  :  Before  ths  beginning  of  the  regls- 
trn-:  :.  period  the  Board  of  Elections  shall 
P'lbi'.Ah  r;  each  of  the  dally  newspapers  of 
gensmi  circulation  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia a  list  of  regUtraUon  pUces  and  the  dates 
and  h  iur«  of  registration. 

1 3 1  Not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the 
election  and  referendum,  the  Board  shall 
publish  and  mall  to  each  registered  voter  a 
voter  information  pamphlet  which  shaU  con- 
tain '.^1  a  statement  (not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  words  in  length) 
t>v  ea.~h  candidate  for  election  setting  forth 
Ms  quanflcatlons.  (B>  an  argument  for  ap- 
firovai  of  the  propoaltlon  to  be  submitted  In 
referendum  and  (C)  If  this  Act  Is  not  paaaed 
In  each  H  lu/ie  without  opposition,  an  argu- 
ment fnr  rlL^approval  of  that  proposition. 
Each  an^-iment  <h  .:i  not  exceed  five  hundred 
■»■  ir'la  m  ier.i^th  The  argument  for  approval 
of  that  prip-^sttlon  shall  be  Jointly  written 
bv  two  Mennbers  of  Congress  who  voted  for 
the  »pprr-.si  of  this  Act,  one  appointed  from 
the  H  iu«e  hT  the  Speaker  and  one  appointed 
from  the  .Senate  bv  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore Th«>  a.'iriment  for  disapproval  of  that 
j>r  j.p<i»ition  ah.ii!  be  JolnUy  written  by  two 
M'-mPeri  rf  Conirresa.  similarly  appointed, 
wh  >  voted  aga-.niit  the  approval  of  this  Act  If 
'.'.ere  were  Members  la  each  House  that  voted 
atjam-ot  approval  >r  this  Act;  otherwise  such 
argument  shaJ:  he  written  by  one  Member. 
Who  voted  agaxos:  approval  of  this  Act,  who 


shall  be  selected  by  the  PresMmt  pro  tem- 
pore or  :i  ■•  -^p<  alter,  as  tbm  oaae  may  be. 

(f)  (1 ;  -.lu-  election  at  WMiTiiiis  ot  the 
Charter  ik>t>xii.  there  shall  be  a  number  of 
different  ballot  forms  eqtial  to  the  number 
of  candidates.  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
a:  range  snch  ballot  forms  so  that  the  order 
In  which  the  candidates'  names  appear  on 
the  ballot  forma  Is  rotated  from  one  voting 
precinct  to  the  next  The  rotation  shall  be 
aooompllsbed  by  arranging  one  ballot  form 
so  that  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  listed 
vertically  In  alphabetical  order  and  by  ar- 
ranging each  succeeding  form  by  placing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  the  name  which  was 
at  the  top  of  the  list  on  the  preceding  form. 
The  forms  shall  be  allotted  to  voting  pre- 
cincts by  lot  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Elections. 

(3)  Ballots  and  voting  machines  ahall 
show  no  party  afllllatlon.  emblem,  or  slogan. 

(g)  (1)  To  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Charter  Board  a  person  must 
be  nominated  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, mtjst  be  a  registered  elector  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  must  have  been  a 
conUnuoua  resident  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colimi- 
bla  for  at  least  three  years  prior  to  the  day 
of  the  election.  The  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Members  of  Congress,  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  Ineligible  for  membership  on  the  Charter 
Board. 

( 2 )  To  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  a  per- 
son must  preeent  a  petition  to  the  Board  of 
Elections  not  lees  than  forty-Hve  days  prior 
to  the  election  Such  petition  ahall  contain 
signatures  of  at  least  three  hundred  reg- 
istered electors  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  nonrefundable  flUng  fee  of  »25.  The  Board 
of  Elections  shall  determine  the  validity  of 
the  signatures  contained  in  such  petition. 

(8)  Members  of  the  Charter  Board  shall 
be  elected  from  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
l»rge. 

(h)(1)  In  the  election  each  voter  may  cast 
one  vote  for  each  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
candidates.  The  fifteen  candidates  receiving 
the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall  certify  the 
results  of  the  election  and  referendum  to  the 
President,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Board  of 
ElecUona  shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  election 
to  each  person  elected  to  the  Charter  Board. 
■araauBRirxNT  of  caAxm  boajb 

8*c.  4.  (a)  If  the  proposition  submitted  to 
the  referendum  conducted  under  section  3  Is 
approved,  there  shall  be  established  an  In- 
dependent agency  of  the  United  States  to  be 
known  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Board.  The  Charter  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  the  fifteen  persons  elected  In  the  elecUon 
conducted  tinder  section  3,  The  candidate 
for  office  of  member  of  the  Charter  Board 
who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  In 
such  election  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Char- 
ter Bovd  until  the  Charter  Board  selects  a 
chairman  from  among  its  number. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Charter  Board 
shall  be  enUUed  to  receive  $50  per  dletn  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  Charter  Board,  except  that  ( I )  a  mem- 
ber who  Is  also  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  enutled  to  receive 
such  per  diem  for  any  day  for  which  he  Is 
compensated  by  the  United  States  for  his 
services  as  such  an  officer  or  employee,  and 
(2)  no  member  may  receive  more  than  $£,000 
In  the  aggregate  for  his  services  as  a  member. 

(c)  The  Charter  Board  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  competisatlon 
of  such  personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provlalons  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  ClasatflcaUon  Act  a< 
ISM6.  as  amended. 

(d)  The  Charter  Board  may  proctue,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  15 
of  the  Administrative  Kxpensas  Act  of  1040 


( 5  njS.O.  Ste) .  the  temporary  or  Intermltteat 
servioss  ot  experts  or  oonsultanta.  individ- 
uals so  emploirsd  shall  receive  oompensatloa 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Charter  Board 
but  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem.  IncltjdJ 
Ing  travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  biislneas  may  be 
aUowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
la  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorlasd  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Administrative  Kipeiises  Act  of 
1»4«  (6  U.8.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  government 
shall  furnish  such  space  and  facllltleg  in 
public  buildings  in  the  District  as  the  Char- 
ter Board  may  reasonably  request,  and  shall 
provide  the  Charter  Board  with  such  reoorts. 
Information,  and  other  services  as  may  b« 
reqiUred  by  the  Board  for  the  carrying  out 
of  Its  function. 

(f )  The  Charter  Board  may  hold  meeting!, 
hearings,  and  Issue  subpenas  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Charter  Board,  or  any  member  of  the  Charti 
Bc«rd  designated  by  him.  and  may  be  serv 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  Chalmu.i 
or  member. 

(g)  Hearings  of  the  Charter  Board  shall 
be  oi>en  to  the  public  and  sJtall  be  held  at 
reasonable  botirs  and  at  such  places  as  to 
acoofnmodate  a  reasonable  number  of  apee- 
tators. 

(h)  (1)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $300,000  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Charter  Board. 

(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  of  Ejections  such  stuns  as  may 
be  necessary  to  conduct  the  election  and 
referendums  authorized  by  this  Act. 

POWZaS  AND  DUTtBS  OF  CHABTKa  BOAXO 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  in 
subsection  (b).  the  Charter  Board  shall  have 
the  power  to  propose  a  District  of  ColumbU 
charter,  within  two  hundred  and  ten  days 
from  the  day  on  which  the  election  and 
referendum  la  held  under  section  3.  Sucii 
charter  shall.  If  approved  In  a  referendujB 
conducted  under  section  6  and  if  not  disap- 
proved by  Congress  under  section  7.  establiili 
a  municipal  government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Charter  Botu^  may  propose 
a  charter  only  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
Its  members,  and  only  one  charter  msy  be 
propKJsed.  A  copy  of  the  proposed  charter 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  ot  Elec- 
tions, 

(b)  (1)  The  Charter  Board  Is  authorised  to 
prepare  a  charter  which  may  vest  In  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  complete  leg- 
islative power  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legis- 
lation which  are  within  the  scope  of  the 
power  of  Congress  In  Its  capacity  as  the  leg- 
islature for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  dls- 
tingtttshed  from  Ita  capacity  as  the  National 
Legislature.  The  Congress  reserves  the  right 
at  any  tln>e  after  the  adoption  of  such  s 
charter  to  exercise  Ita  constitutional  au- 
thority to  amend  In  whatever  fashion  it 
chooses  any  charter  written  purstxant  to  thl« 
Act.  Provisions  of  a  charter  may  provide  for 
subsequent  amendment  of  the  charter  by  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  an 
amendment  must  be  submitted  In  a  referen- 
dum. However,  such  an  amendment  shall  not 
take  effect  if  disapproved  by  Congress  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  7(c). 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  dlaapprore  any  legislation  enacted  by 
a  District  of  Columbta  government  estab- 
lished tinder  a  charter  approved  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  but  hU  positive  assent  Is  not 
needed  for  any  such  legislation  to  take  effect, 

(3)  The  Charter  Board  may  also  provide 
In  the  charter  for  the  oreatioa  of  such  courts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assume  the  functions, 
solely  relating  to  ths  afTalrs  of  the  District 
of  Columbta.  ot  any  Federal  court  within  ths 
District. 
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3,^;.  6.  (•)  The  Board  of  Elections  shall 
jubmit  to  referendum  the  charter  proposed 
M  the  Charter  Board.  Such  rsferendtun 
^1  be  conducted  by  the  Board  at  Electloca, 
on  a  day  specified  by  It,  not  Uter  than  forty- 
fire  days  after  the  Charter  Board  transmlta 
the  charter  proposed  by  It  to  the  Board  of 
Dectiona.  The  provisions  of  section  8  re- 
lating to  the  referendum  conducted  under 
that  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  refer- 
endum conducted  under  this  section,  except 
that  (1)  the  registration  period  shall  begin 
u  soon  as  practicable  after  the  transmission 
of  the  proposed  charter  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, (2)  the  argumente  respecting  approval 
of  the  proposition  shall  be  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Charter  Board  appointed  by  ths 
chairman  thereof,  and  (3)  the  voter  Informa- 
tion pamphlet  shall  contain  a  copy  of  the 
praposed  charter. 

(b)  The  following  proposition  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  In  the  referendum : 

"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Board 
has  written  a  charter  which,  if  approved  In 
laordance  with  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
Charter  Act,  would  establish  local  self-gov- 
emment  for  the  District  of  Coltmnbla.  Do 
you  approve  the  charterT 

.„ ..yes no." 

amuvaL  bt  ooirsaxas 
8k;  7.  (a)  A  charter  proposed  by  the  Char- 
ter Board  In  accordance  with  section  5  and 
approved  in  referendum  under  section  « 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
dell  very  to  both  Houses  shall  be  on  the  same 
day  and  shall  be  made  to  each  House  while 
It  Is  In  session. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
pangraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Charter  transmitted  to 
Congress  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  ninety  days  following  the  date  on 
which  such  charter  la  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, unless  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
»nd  the  expiration  of  such  ninety-day  pe- 
riod there  has  been  approved  by  either  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  a  resolution  stating 
that  that  House  does  not  favor  such  charter. 
(3)  If  before  the  expiration  of  such  ninety- 
day  po-lod  the  Congress  shall  approve  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  that  the  Congress 
approves  such  charter,  such  charter  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  approval  of  such 
resolution. 

(3)  rot  purposes  of  this  subsection  In  the 
computation  of  the  ninety-day  period  there 
■ball  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
Bouse  is  not  In  session  becauss  of  an  ad- 
journment Of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  sine  die. 

(c)  Amendmenta  to  such  charter  which 
are  approved  in  a  referendum  shall  take 
effect  In  the  maixner  pro\'lded  in  subsection 
(b)  for  such  charter. 

niasoitmoN  or  chabtih  board 
Stc.  8.  The  Charter  Board  shall  cease  to 
exist  seven  months  after  the  approval  of  the 
proposition  submitted  to  referendum  under 
••ctlon  3,  unless  the  Board  proposes  a  charter 
under  section  5,  in  which  case  the  Board 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  day  after  the  day 
on  which  a  referendum  is  conducted  imder 
•ectlonfl. 

DrmonoNS 
Sic.  9.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Charter  Board"  means  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  Charter  Board  estab- 
Uthed  by  secUon  4  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  term  "District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Law"  means  the  Act  of  August  12,  1965 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1101  et  seq.) ; 

(3)  the  term  "Board  of  Elections"  means 
ths  Board  of  BlecUons  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(4)  the  term  "qualified  elector"  has  the 
tame  meaning  as  it  has  In  section  2(2)  of 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Election  Law  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  1-1102(2)). 
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Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act 
authorising  the  reeldenta  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbla  to  make  known  their  preference  on 
the  question  of  home  rule  and,  if  they  wish. 
to  elect  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
a  municipal  charter  for  submission  to  the 
voters  and  to  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mt^i^rn  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendment  and  ask  for  a  conference  on 
the  bill,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conlerees  on  the  part  oi 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OCBcer  appointed  Mr,  Bible, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  McIktyee.  Mr.  Kennedt 
of  New  York,  Mr,  Ttdings,  Mr.  Peoutt, 
and  Mr.  Domikick  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KE3WEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
TO  TRAVEL  ABROAD 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Ma- 
dam President,  on  March  23,  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  that  the  passport 
ofQce  of  the  Department  of  State  had 
sent  cables  to  certain  State  Department 
embassies  abroad  concerning  Prof.  H. 
Stuart  Hughes  of  Harvard  University. 
Professor  Hughes  intends  to  visit  Europe 
next  fall  on  a  private  trip,  as  a  private 
citizen,  with  an  accredited  pasport. 
Nevertheless  the  cables,  describing  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  as  a  man  who  "reportedly 
in  the  past  has  had  strong  convictions 
toward  communism,"  asked  the  embas- 
sies to  report  back  on  any  activities  of 
his  that  came  to  the  embassy's  atten- 
tion In  the  countries  he  was  visiting. 

I  know  Professor  Hughes,  He  is  a 
professor  of  history  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  Is  a  grandson  of  the  late 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  Republican 
candidate  for  President  In  1916,  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  has  strong  convictions 
about  the  policies  our  country  should 
pursue.  They  are  not  my  convictions  or 
those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  Nevertheless,  he  Is  a 
man  of  character  and  Integrity.  His 
views  and  activities  have  been  very  well 
publicized,  and  any  full  evaluation  of  his 
public  career  would  satisfy  a  fair- 
minded  man  that  he  is  neither  a  Com- 
munist nor  a  pro-Communist,  nor  are 
his  activities  In  any  way  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  Issue  Involved 
in  this  case,  an  issue  that  goes  to  the 
fundamental  right  of  American  citizens 
to  travel  abroad.  Two  and  one-half 
million  Americans  went  abroad  last 
year.  Ten  million  more  visited  Canada 
and  Mexico,  If  our  Government  can 
single  out  Professor  Hughee  for  special 
tr^tment,  It  can  single  out  many  other 


clttsens  whose  views  are  controverslaL 
If  these  citizens  know  their  activities 
may  be  reported  back,  wUl  this  not  in- 
hibit what  they  do  when  abroad:  and 
does  not  this  inhibition  restrict  the  right 
to  travel,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  Is  "basic  in  our  scheme  of  value  as 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  individual  as 
the  choice  of  what  he  eats,  wears,  or 
reads." 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  feel  there 
are  some  individuals  about  whom  our 
embassies  abroad  should  be  alerted.  If 
a  suspected  smuggler,  or  a  member  of 
an  international  criminal  syndicate,  or  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  or  a  mentally  un- 
stable person  whose  condition  might  lead 
him  into  serious  difficulty  abroad— if 
these  kinds  of  people  travel,  our  investi- 
gatory'authoritories  legitimately  can  ask 
that  our  embassies  report  any  informa- 
tion that  comes  to  their  attention.  In 
fact,  they  could  also  ask  the  help  of 
police  officials  in  the  foreign  countries 
to  keep  watch  on  such  people.  If  a 
known  member  of  the  Communist  party 
goes  abroad  our  embassies  should  be 
asked  to  report  back  on  the  speeches  he 
makes,  although  in  such  a  case  I  would 
think  an  alert  embaaBy  staff  which  reads 
the  papers  would  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  when  this  practice  is  ex- 
tended to  persons  who  dissent  from  gov- 
ernment policy,  or  express  unpopular 
views,  or  are  "controversial."  we  are 
skating  dangerously  near  the  area  of 
thought  control  and  the  apparatus  of  a 
police  state,  which  are  the  traits  of  our 
enemies  and  not  ourselves. 

It  was  because  of  my  deep  concern 
with  the  extent  of  this  practice,  and  my 
feeling  that  it  must  be  brought  under 
control  that  I  asked  the  SecreUry  of 
State  to  brief  me  fully  on  the  Hughes 
case;  on  the  extent  of  the  practice  In 
similar  cases;  and  on  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  when  the  for- 
warding of  such  information  is  re- 
quested by  your  investigatory  agencies. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  Secretary  dated  March  23  be 
made  a  pswt  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tiie  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  8iEM*n. 
Morch  23,  1966. 
Hon.  Dean  Rubk,  j 

Secretary  of  State,  ] 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma  Secsxtast:  A  New  York  Times 
story  of  March  23,  describes  a  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  sent  by  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  to  the  Director  of  the  Pass- 
port OfJJce  concerning  the  procedtires  to  be 
followed  In  seeking  information  on  U.8.  cltl- 
jsens  traveling  abroad.  The  cltleen  Involved 
to  this  Instance  was  H  Stuart  Hughes,  a 
professor  of  history  at  Harvard  University. 
It  was  further  reported  that  the  cable  con- 
cerning Professor  Hughes  to  the  vartotis  VS. 
Embassies  described  him  as  a  man  with 
strong  pro-Communist  convictions  and  re- 
quested information  concerning  his  activities 
when  abroad. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  know 
Professor  Hughes  and  am  familiar  with  the 
views  he  has  expreesed.  While  I  have  had 
BMious  disagreements  with  him  on  matten 
of  policy  I  have  always  considered  Professor 
Hughes  to  be  a  gentleman  of  Integrity,  who 
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r.jji  exprened  his  convtctlona  In  ao  honest 
and  for-Jirlght  fashion. 

Het^ardieM  of  the  Individual  Involved, 
howpvpr  I  am  dismayed  to  discover  that  one* 
a  pessjxjrt  is  granted  to  a  U.S.  citizen  to 
travel  freely  In  the  countries  of  his  Inten- 
tion, he  may  still  be  differentiated  from  other 
citizens  by  prior  messages  to  our  embassies 
concerning  his  political  beliefs  and  calling 
for  some  form  of  surveillance.  I  would  have 
assumed  that  the  granting  of  a  passport 
carried  with  It  for  each  citizen  the  privileges 
?tven  U3  all  citizens,  and  that  all  passport 
bearers  would  have  their  privacy  assured  and 
be  able  to  travel  without  embarrassment.  In 
each  passport  the  request  is  made  by  our 
Government  to  all  that  the  citizen  be  allowed 
to  "pass  without  delay  or  hindrance."  I 
would  not  like  to  see  our  embassy  personnel 
Involved  In  the  shadowing  of  U.S.  citizens. 
The  embassies  are  considered  a  source  of 
protection  to  the  citizen  abroad  when  needed, 
not  a  center  for  Investigation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  rely  on  a  news  account 
of  our  policy  in  such  matters.  I  am  writing 
to  you  for  a  response  to  some  questions  that 
occur  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  to  many  others, 
as  a  result  of  the  Hughes  situation,  as  well 
as  some  further  information. 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  the  Pass- 
port OlBce  and  the  Investigatory  agencies  of 
Government,  both  In  the  granting  of  pass- 
ports and  in  the  surveillance  of  those  who 
have  received  passports?  Is  every  request 
for  such  surveillance  from  an  investigatory 
agency  automatically  cabled  abroad?  Are 
all  such  requesu  Initiated  in  the  Investiga- 
tory agencies,  or  may  the  Passport  Office 
alone  request  this  form  of  embassy  action? 

What  18  the  basis  of  authority  for  the  Pass- 
port Office  to  request  embassies  to  undertake 
tnvesUgatlons  of  private  U.S.  clUaens  travel- 
ing abroad? 

Who  Is  assigned  the  reep>on«lblllty  In  our 
embassies  to  survey  the  activities  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  abroad,  xnd  how  is  such  Infor- 
mation gathered? 

How  many  U  S.  citizens  have  traveled 
abroad  In  the  past  ye€ir.  preceded  by  advisory 
cables  of  their  political  opinions? 

Finally.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  cable  sent  to  our  mis- 
sions concerning  Professor  Hughes'  pollUcal 
convictions.  I  feel  It  most  Important  to  de- 
termlns  who  makes  the  judgment  that  a 
uaveUn*^ citizen  Is  pro-Communist,  whether 
that  Judgment  Is  confirmed  by  the  Passport 
Offloe  when  It  transmits  a  request  for  sur- 
veillance, and  what  further  use  Is  made  of 
such  a  determination,  and  of  any  Information 
obtained  by  this  Investigatory  activity, 
among  the  various  Government  agencies. 
Sincerely, 

EOWAKO    M.    KSNNKST. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusette. 
Madam  President,  I  may  say  that  the 
Secretary  and  his  associates  In  Govern- 
ment have  been  extremely  courteous  In 
."esponding  to  my  requests.  We  have 
conferred  on  a  number  of  occasions  In 
an  effort  to  bring  this  practice  under 
control. 

As  I  understand  the  practice  followed 
up  to  now.  If  it  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  Investigatory  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
prnment  that  an  Individual  of  interest  to 
ihern  us  preparing  to  travel  abroad,  they 
notify  the  Passport  Office.  This  action 
rouunp'.y  results  In  a  cable  being  sent 
abroad  on  that  person,  embellished  In 
maiiy  cases  with  language  such  as  that 
found  in  the  Hughes  cable,  asking  the 
embasfae.s  to  report  back  auiy  Information 
liiai  comes  to  their  attention.  There 
have  aiso  been  Instances  when  the  Pass- 
port Office  has  informed  the  investiga- 
tory agencies  of  the  persons  application 


for  a  passport,  thus  prompting  the 
agencies  to  make  the  request  for  the 
information. 

My  further  understanding  Is  that  the 
embassies  abroad  do  not  shadow  or  Im- 
pose surveillance  on  these  people,  but 
merely  serve  as  a  clipping  service,  re- 
porting back  to  the  department,  and 
through  it  to  the  investigatory  agencies, 
on  anything  appearing  in  the  press  con- 
cerning that  person. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  this 
practice  has  been  going  on  for  many, 
many,  years;  and  that  within  the  last 
year  not  only  Professor  Hughes,  but  cer- 
tain students,  certain  artists,  persons 
considered  controversial,  and  even  dis- 
tant relatives  of  persons  considered  con- 
troversial have  been  singled  out  for 
special  treatment  as  a  result  of  these 
cables. 

In  other  words,  the  line  that  should  be 
drawn  to  separate  out  controversial  per- 
sons from  people  who  are  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  this  country  has  been 
drawn  far  too  loosely,  and  by  the  wrong 
people. 

There  have  been  instances  in  which 
travelers  have  been  preceded  by  cables 
describing  their  beliefs,  not  because  of 
evidence  of  direct  Communist  aGQllation, 
but  because  of  an  anonymous  Passport 
OCace  employee's  evaluation  of  the  per- 
son's views.  I  do  not  believe.  Madam 
President,  that  we  can  continue  to  rely 
on  the  ability  of  low-level  governmental 
employees  to  define  what  is  good  Amer- 
ican thought.  That  person  does  not 
spea.k  for  me,  and  is  not  a  person  readily 
accountable  to  Congress  for  the  decisions 
he  may  make  that  can  embarrass  a  citi- 
zen or  ruin  his  reputation. 

Madam  President,  it  is  high  time  that 
this  practice  be  controlled.  We  operate 
today  under  an  entirely  different  set  of 
legal  standards  than  we  did  In  the  days 
when  the  State  I>epartment  had  wide 
discretion  to  prevent  American  citizens 
from  traveling  abroad.  I  hope  we  have 
advanced  from  the  days  when  low-level 
evaluations  of  loyalty  and  security  were 
made  the  basis  of  action  in  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  new  constitutional  standards  give 
the  right  to  travel  an  enhanced  status  in 
our  country,  as  it  must  have  in  a  modem 
society.  The  kind  of  people  whose  rights 
of  privacy  should  be  respected  in  this 
area  are  the  people  who  disagree  with 
the  Oovemment — precisely  the  people 
that  a  Communist  country  would  not  let 
travel  abroad.  Their  right  not  to  be 
singled  out  is  a  part  of  the  very  fabric 
of  freedom  that  we  are  fighting  for 
today. 

Shortly  after  the  press  reported  on  the 
Hughes  case  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  the  present  practices  should  be 
changed.    He  said: 

I  don't  believe  that  we  ourselves,  or  any- 
one else,  should  be  transmitting  broad  un- 
evaluated  information  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  a  real  judgment  as  a  matter  of 
policy  here  In  Washington. 

This  statement  Indicated  to  me  that 
the  Secretary  and  I  agreed  on  the  basic 
reform  needs. 

I  made  certain  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  needed  reforms,  and  they  were 


evaluated  by  the  two  Departments  along 
side  their  own  recommendations.  As  a 
result  the  Secretary  has  informed  me  to- 
day that  slgniflcant  changes  are  to  be 
made  in  the  Internal  policies  of  the 
State  Department.  I  shall  read  the 
pertinent  sections  of  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter regarding  these  policy  changes. 

During  the  last  week  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  I  have  reviewed  with  care  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice.  We  appreciate  having  the  benefit 
of  discussions  with  you  on  this  whole  matter. 
The  following  guidelines  will  govern  hence- 
forth tiie  actions  of  our  two  Department* 
regarding  requests  for  the  transmission  of 
Information  concerning  American  cltlzeni 
traveling  abroad :  ( I )  such  requests  will  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  only  in 
cases  where  an  important  national  Interest 
would  be  served  by  the  transmission  of  in- 
formation that  may  be  received;  (2)  as  in 
the  past.  American  diplomatic  missions  wUl 
engage  in  no  Burvelllance:  a  mission  wlU, 
on  appropriate  Instructions  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  simply  forward  relevant 
Information  that  may  come  to  its  attention; 
(3)  requests  for  information  will  be  Initiated 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  by  a  respontl- 
ble  officer,  and  the  dispatch  of  a  requesting 
message  from  the  Department  of  State  to  a 
diplomatic  mission  will  be  handled  by  » 
responsible  officer  of  the  Department:  (4) 
any  such  requesting  message  wUl  be  limited 
strictly  to  what  Is  required  for  fulOlUng  the 
reporting  function;  (5)  requests  for  infor- 
mation and  any  rep>orts  received  In  response 
will  be  handled  on  a  restricted  basis,  botb 
as  origin  and  destination,  with  dlstrlbutton 
closely  controlled  to  assure  appropriate  pro- 
tection. 

Madam  President,  as  I  read  that  state- 
ment, and  as  a  result  of  my  discussions 
in  the  past  week  with  the  agencies  in- 
volved, it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  pro- 
cedures that  created  the  Hughes  and 
similar  cases  will  no  longer  be  followed 
It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  will  from 
time  to  time  assure  themselves  that  this 
is  the  case. 

I  also  hope  that  the  other  agencies  of 
Government  which  may  possibly  be  in- 
volved with  such  Investigatory  activities 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice  in  this  area. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  Secretary  Rusk's  letter 
In  Its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 

as  follows : 

AFan.   5,   1966. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DcAK  Sknator  Kennkdt  :  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  letter  of  March  23  concerning  » 
New  York  Times  article  on  that  day  dis- 
cussing the  proposed  travel  abroad  of  Prof- 
H.  Stuart  Hughes.  I  share  your  concern  for 
the  freedom  of  Americans  to  travel  abroad 
without  any  surveillance  on  the  part  ol 
American  diplomatic  missions.  I  am,  of 
course,  deeply  disturbed  that  reports  re- 
flecting adversely  on  Professor  Hughes  came 
Into  the  area  of  public  discussion.  I  have 
caused  a  thorough  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
this  matter  and  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
personal  attention  to  It. 

Your  letter  posed  a  series  of  questions 
which  I  will  now  undertake  to  answer. 

You  Inquired  first  as  to  "the  relationship 
between  the  Passp>ort  Office  and  the  investiga- 
tory agencies  of  Oovemment.  both  In  the 
granting  of  passports  and  In  the  surveillance 
of     those     who    have    received    passports." 
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mtt  of  all.  I  «lah  to  cmpliaataa  most 
ftrongly  that  no  question  of  survelUanoe  or 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  State  or 
toy  American  diplotnatlc  post  abroad  is  In- 
volved. The  Department  of  State  has  tradl- 
tlonally  been  the  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
to  which  other  Departments  torn  for  co- 
operation and  assistance  In  aspects  of  their 
rgsponslbUltles  relating  to  area«  outside  the 
United  States.  These  have  Included  re- 
quests for  information  the  Department  may 
receive  concerning  individuals  traveling 
abroad.  Requests  of  tills  kind  have  been  sent 
routinely  to  the  Passport  Office  In  the  De- 
partment. Also  routinely,  such  requests 
Have  been  passed  on  to  our  diplomatic  mls- 
iloas  abroad,  with  a  request  that  the  mission 
ibould  forward  to  ttie  Department  any  in- 
formation that  it  may  receive  In  normal 
course  of  business  during  the  travel  of  an 
American  citizen.  The  diplomatic  missions 
bsve  not  been  asked  to  conduct  any  surveil- 
lance or  to  engage  In  any  Investigative  proc- 
MB.  They  have  merely  been  asked  to  trans- 
mit certain  Information  they  may  receive 
which.  In  the  absence  ot  a  request  from  the 
Department,  they  might  have  no  occasion  to 
report. 

The  second  question  contained  In  your 
letter  Inquired  as  to  the  authority  for  re- 
quasts  to  embassies  to  transmit  Information 
concerning  private  U.S.  citizens  traveling 
abroad.  This  authority  derives  fundamen- 
tally from  the  statutes  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  providing  for  the  exercise 
of  responsibilities  by  the  heads  of  executive 
departments.  These  statutes  are  to  be  found 
In  United  States  Code,  title  6,  sections  22 
and  151,  There  is  a  further  provision  of 
law  dealing  expressly  with  action  by  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  posts  abroad  to  comply  with 
requesta  coming  from  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
vnment  other  than  the  Department  of  State. 
That  provision  is  contained  in  United  States 
Code,  tlUe  22,  section  846,  which  reads  as 
foUowa: 

"The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service 
ihall,  tinder  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  perform  duties  and 
functions  In  behalf  of  any  Government 
He&cy  or  any  other  establishment  of  the 
Oorenunent  requiring  their  service.  Includ- 
ing those  In  the  legUlaUve  and  Judicial 
branches,  but  the  absence  of  such  regula- 
tions shall  not  jM-eclude  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service  from  acting  for  and 
on  behalf  of  any  such  Oovemment  agency 
ot  establishment  whenever  It  shall,  through 
the  Department,  request  their  services." 

The  third  question  In  your  letter  inquired 
u  to  "who  is  assigned  the  reeponsibUity  in 
our  embassies  to  survey  the  activities  of 
American  citizens  abroad,  and  bow  Is  such 
Information  gathered?"  As  I  have  em- 
phasized earlier,  no  question  of  surrell- 
Isnce  of  Americans  Is  Involved.  Nor  do  our 
Ulplomatlc  posts  make  special  efforts  to 
•ecure  or  ferret  out  Information  in  response 
to  requests  from  the  Department  that  have 
l>«en  made  on  behalf  of  other  Oovemment 
agencies.  Instead,  the  diplomatic  poet 
•imply  forwards  any  Information  It  may  re- 
ceive from  items  preparing  in  the  local  press, 
'•ports  that  may  come  to  the  attention  of 
*•>•  post,  or  other  routine  receipt  of  Infor- 
aauon. 

Tbs  fourth  question  In  your  letter  In- 
quired as  to  the  ntunber  of  instances  during 
tte  last  year  In  which  requeste  were  sent  to 
wplomatlc  missions  for  reporting  on  the 
wel  of  Americans  abroad,  "nie  records 
*  the  Department  show  that  there  were  ap- 
ProHmately  160  such  requeats. 

During  the  last  week  the  Attorney  General 
■*«!  I  have  reviewed  with  care  the  proce- 
oures  of  the  DepartmenU  of  State  and  Jus- 
V**  We  appreciate  having  the  benefit  of 
2J«c>"»lon8  with  you  on  this  whole  matter. 
^foUowtng  guidelines  wlU  gorern  hence- 
forth the  actions  o*  our  two  DepartmenU  re- 
f»n\ng  requens  for  tbe  transmiatloa  oT  Ui. 


formation  concerning  American  eitlaens 
travelling  aboard;  (1)  such  requests  will  be 
made  by  tbe  Department  of  Justice  only  In 
cases  where  an  Important  national  Interest ' 
would  be  served  by  the  txansmlflslon  ot  In- 
formation that  may  be  received;  (2)  as  In 
tite  past,  American  diplomatic  mlaslons  will 
engage  in  no  surveillance;  a  mission  will,  on 
appropriate  instructions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  simply  forward  relevant  in- 
formation that  may  come  to  Its  attention; 

(3)  requests  for  information  will  be  Initiated 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  by  a  respon- 
sible officer,  and  the  dispatch  of  a  request- 
ing meeeage  from  the  Department  of  State 
to  a  diplomatic  mission  wUl  t>e  handled  by 
a    responsible    of&cer    of    this    Department; 

(4)  any  such  requesUng  message  will  be 
itnxlted  strictly  to  what  Is  requlrd  for  ful- 
filling the  reporting  function;  (6)  requests 
for  Information  and  any  reports  received  In 
response  will  be  bandied  on  a  rectrlcted 
basis  both  at  origin  and  deettnatlon.  with 
distribution  cloeely  controlled  to  assure  ap- 
propriate  protection. 

I  believe  these  are  sound  guldeUnes  that 
win  advance  the  objectives  we  have  in  mind, 
to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  Information  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dkan  Rvbk. 


RELEASE  OP  PLATTNUM  FROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ««k  unanimous  consent  that  a  message 
from  the  House  on  S.  2842,  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  release  of  platinum  from 
the  national  stockpile,"  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bUl  (S.  2642)  to  authorize  the  release  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpUe, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  on 
page  2.  line  14,  after  "stockpUe."  insert 
"No  acquisition  of  palladium  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
section  if ,  as  a  result  of  such  acquisition, 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  paUadlum  in 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  would  exceed  the 
palladium  stockpile  objective  established 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  House  amended  S.  2642  to  specify 
that  no  acquisition  of  "palladium"  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  received  as  pay- 
ment for  the  disposition  of  the  platinum 
be  permitted  if  the  aggregate  amount 
of  palladium  would  exceed  the  stockpile 
objective  established  by  the  Sfc,rategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

Madam  President,  I  have  consulted 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
IMr.  DiwtsEN],  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
R08SH.L],  and  with  their  full  approval. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
may  I  say  that  this  bill  and  the  one 
on  bauxite  passed  the  Senate  about  2 
weeks  ago.  The  House  agreed  to  the 
bauxite  stockpile   bill  without  amend- 


ment. This  Is  the  second  of  the  two 
stockpile  bills  passed  at  that  time. 

Furthermore,  the  House  on  yesto-day 
passed  10  additional  stockiAle  tUls.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Armed  Serrlcea  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  consider  them 
shortly  and  that  before  too  long  they  will 
be  before  the  Senate  for  -:onsld»»Uon. 

Mr.  KENNEDT  of  Massachusetts. 
Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'nrginla.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mttrpht  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ANSWER  TO  CRITICISM  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  POLICIES 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Ga- 
zette of  Friday.  March  25,  carried  a  story 
entitled  "Minister  Baffled — BjTd's  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Policy  Chastised."  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  the  Reverend  P.  R. 
Newell,  a  former  Pocahontas  County. 
W.  Va.,  pastor,  now  an  activist  Washing- 
ton minister,  was  in  Charleston  to  speak 
at  a  dinner  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  story  was  based  on  an 
Interview  of  Mr.  Newell  earlier  in  the 
day. 

The  newspaper  story  was  replete  with 
Insinuations,  terminological  inexacti- 
tudes, and  vicious  Inaccuracies,  and  I 
shall,  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  ask 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  District  of  Columbia  coalition  of 
conscience,  mentioned  in  the  story,  and 
in  which  Mr.  Newell  is  active,  has  been 
particularly  voclf  eroxis  In  Its  criticism  of 
me,  and  one  of  its  top  spokesmen  last 
year  stated,  during  public  hearings  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget,  that — 

We  have  resolved  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
arouse  the  consciences  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  generally,  and  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  particularly,  to  do  something  about 
the  tragic  state  of  public  assistance  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Newell's  recent  state- 
ments to  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Ga- 
zette staff  writer  constituted  a  step  in 
carrying  out  the  Implied  threat  by  the 
coalition  spokesman  to  whom  I  have  just 
alluded.  I  shall,  accordingly,  address  my 
response  to  the  inaccuracies  aptiearlng 
In  the  story. 

First.  The  story  paraphrased  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minister  as  having  said 
that  "Byrd  seems  to  be  driven  by  an 
almost  fanatical  desire  to  prove  that 
Washington  Negroes  are  Inferior  and  to 
punish  them  for  it." 

Mr.  President,  in  reply  to  this  inflam- 
matory and  absurd  accusation,  may  I  say 
that  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Inferiority, 
mediocrity,  or  superiority  of  an  indi- 
vidual Is  best  attested  to  by  the  Individ- 
ual himself,  and  is  usually  reflected  by 
his  ability.  Intellectual  capMtclty,  attitude, 
resourcefulness,  Industrlousness.  and 
drive.    Just  as  it  has  been  said,  "one 
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mans  polaon  la  another's  meat  and 
drink,  ■  similarly  It  la  common  knowledge 
that  one  man  la  bom  a  genius,  another 
with  ordinary  Intellectual  powers,  and 
a.iother  comes  Into  the  world  an  Im- 
becile or  a  moron.  Each  Individual 
should  advance  and  progress  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  capacity,  desire,  and  efforts 
to  advance;  and  It  is  my  further  belief 
that  each  Individual,  of  whatever  race, 
si^ouid  be  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  the  utmost  whatever  Inherent 
and  positive  potential  he  may  possess, 
be  It  little  or  be  It  great. 

In  this  r^ard.  had  the  clergyman 
sought  to  be  fair  with  me.  he  could  have 
mentioned — In  addition  to  whatever  ad- 
verse criticism  he  wished  to  offer — the 
strong  support  which  I  have  consistently 
given  to  appropriations  for  education 
programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  the  student  population,  as  a  whole, 
is  ftO-percent  Negro,  and  the  elementary 
school  population  Is  92-percent  Negro. 
He  also  could  have  cited  my  efforts  to 
provide  teachers  for  severely  mentally 
retarded  children  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  are  uneducable  In  the  usual 
sense  because  their  IQs  range  from  35 
to  55.  Over  a  period  of  several  years 
there  was  a  long  waiting  list  of  scores  of 
such  children  ranging  in  age  from  7  to 
16  years,  and  I  took  steps  to  eliminate 
this  waiting  list  and  to  provide  teachers, 
together  with  supporting  personnel  for 
the  entire  group.  The  minister  could 
have  pointed  to  my  having  Joined  with 
the  then  Senator  and  now  Vice  I*resl- 
dent.  Hubert  Hukphrcy.  in  providing 
sufliclent  moneys  to  replace  obsolete 
textbooks  for  children  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Newell  could  have  re- 
called my  support  of  Increased  fimds  for 
experimental  programs  for  severely  mal- 
adjusted pupils  in  the  Nation's  Capital; 
my  support  of  Increased  funds  for  tui- 
tion of  handicapped  children  In  outside 
institutions,  my  support  of  Increased  ap- 
propriations for  additional  teachers  and 
counselors  and  for  construction  of  ad- 
ditional public  school  facilities  in  the 
Dl.stnct  of  Columbia — all  of  which  were 
instances  in  which  I.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  fought  for  In- 
creased funding  over  the  House  allow- 
a.nces.  and  sometimes  over  the  budget 
estimates,  for  programs  beneficial  to  the 
school  population  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
a  population  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Is  overwhelmingly  Negro.  My 
efforts  In  support  of  higher  appropria- 
tions for  education  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal are  conveniently  overlooked  by  my 
critics,  but  the  record  speaks  for  itself. 
How  could  any  Individual  who  has  done 
so  much  for  education  In  the  District  of 
Co.imbia  be  accused  of  seeking  to  "pun- 
!sJ,     Washington  Negroes? 

Se<o:.d  Mr  Newell  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

He  (Bted]  must  spend  hour*  and  hours 
studying  and  working  on  Investigations  and 
bluffing  wltnes8e«  at  hearing*. 

Mr  President.  I  have  never  sought  to 
bluff  witnesses  at  hearings.  I  make 
every  effort  to  be  courteous  to  witnesses 
before  my  subcommittee,  and.  as  I  will 
not  allow  myself  tai)e  bluffed  by  others. 


I  make  no  attempt  to  bluff,  pillory,  or 
badger  those  who  appear  to  testify. 

Third.  The  newspaper  story — not  quot- 
ing the  clergyman — stated: 

Btko  h&a  waged  a  vigorous  canii>algn 
agatnat  "welfare  cheaters"  In  the  city  and 
has  opposed  allowing  Washington  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Federal  ADC  (aid  to  depend- 
ent cbUdren)  program. 

Apparently  the  staff  writer  was  im- 
aware  of  the  existence  of  an  ADC  pro- 
gram as  distinguished  from  an 
AFDCUP— aid  to  famUies  of  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents — pro- 
gram. Washington  does  indeed  partici- 
pate In  the  Federal  ADC — aid  to  depend- 
ent children — program,  there  being  4,700 
families  on  the  ADC  rolls  in  February  of 
this  year.  This  program  has  been  in 
existence  for  years,  and  I  have  not  "op- 
posed allowing  Washington  to  partici- 
pate "  therein.  I  have,  however,  opposed 
District  of  Columbia  participation  in  the 
AFDCUP  program,  and  for  good  reasons, 
but  I  have  made  possible  a  temporary 
assistance  program  In  substitution  there- 
for, with  a  ceiling  on  payments,  for  many 
of  the  Identical  group  which  otherwise 
would  have  qualified  under  an  AFDCUP 
program. 

Fourth.  The  story — again  not  quoting 
the  clergyman — stated  that  some  Negroes 
In  Washington  have  suggested  that  I  am 
"motivated  by  racial  feelings."  I  can 
understand  how  some  persons  may  look 
at  the  matter  in  this  way.  The  ADC 
welfare  caseload  In  Washington  is  94- 
percent  Negro,  in  terms  of  ftunilles.  and 
tpproxlmately  98-percent  Negro,  In  terms 
of  persons,  and  the  fact  that  I  have  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  Ineliglbles  from  the 
caseload  could,  conceivably  convey  a 
mistaken  impression  that  I  have  been 
"motivated  by  racial  feeUngs."  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  ADC  caseload  Is 
overwhelmingly  Negro  Is  not  of  my  mak- 
ing, nor  is  the  fact  that  59  percent  of  the 
recipients  were  ineligible,  as  revealed  by 
a  1962  investigation.  I  would  have  been 
Just  as  zealous  In  ridding  the  caseload  of 
Ineliglbles  had  they  been  overwhelmingly 
white. 

By  the  same  token,  the  fact  that  I  have 
given  strong  support  to  the  Police  De- 
pwirtment  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  have  spoken  out  against  the  laxity  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts  In  han- 
dling criminals,  might  conceivably  con- 
vey the  mistaken  Impression  that  I  am 
"motivated  by  racial  feelings."  especially 
since  the  Negro  group  comprises  about  88 
percent  of  the  criminals  arrested  for 
serious  crimes  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
But  such  an  unwarranted  Impression 
would  overlook  the  fact  that  84  percent 
of  the  victims  of  serious  crimes  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  likewise  Negroes. 

Fifth.  The  clergyman  was  quoted  as 
having  stated  that  Byrd  has  a  "twisted 
sense  of  morality,"  referring  to  my  op- 
position to  District  of  Columbia  partici- 
pation in  the  AFDCUP  program  while 
West  Virginia  participates.  The  clergy- 
man may  be  a  more  discerning  and  ac- 
credited Judge  of  what  constitutes  a 
"twisted  sense  of  morality  "  than  I,  but 
I  hope  I  do  not  appear  to  be  equally  pre- 
simiptuous  when  I  state  that  I  have  no 
"twisted  sense  "  of  my  own  responsibility 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  or  as 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  on  the  Ettstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, the  latter  of  which  Is  a  position  I 
did  not  se^  but  which  someone  has  to 
fin.  As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee 
It  is  my  duty  to  review  the  budget  re- 
quests for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
errunent  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate,  for  Its  approval,  those  items  and 
programs  which,  in  my  Judgment  and 
after  careful  hearings  and  study,  can 
be  justified.  I  have  never  deemed  it  wise 
to  Institute  the  AFDCUP  program  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  for  reasons  too  le- 
gion to  mention  here,  but  my  attackers 
repeatedly  pursue  the  Illogical  argument 
that  because  West  Virginia  participates. 
Ipso  facto,  so  should  Washington— two 
entirely  different  Jurisdictions,  two  en- 
tirely different  factual  situations,  neither 
of  which  has  any  relation  to,  nor  any 
bearing  whatsoever  upon,  the  other. 

Sixth.  The  District  of  Columbia  min- 
ister was  quoted  as  saying: 

I'm  appalled  by  the  amount  of  time  tlut 
BraD  spends  on  the  District  of  Columbu 
welfare  situation,  and  his  effort  Isn't  aimed 
at  helping  the  families  in  trouble  but,  rath- 
er, exposing  them  and  punishing  them. 

The  clergyman,  if,  indeed,  he  said  this, 
spoke  either  without  full  knowledge  of.  or 
with  complete  disregard  for,  the  whole 
facts.  The  record  will  show  that  I  have 
championed,  among  other  things,  higher 
foster-home  payments  for  homeless  chil- 
dren, additional  and  better  paid  social 
workers  so  as  to  provide  help  and  coun- 
seling to  families  In  trouble,  and  addi- 
tional welfare  clerical  personnel  so  as  to 
free  social  workers  from  clerical  tasks. 
Admittedly,  I  have  sought  to  bring  In- 
tegrity to,  and  create  public  respect  for, 
the  District  of  Columbia  welfare  program 
by  ridding  the  rolls  of  Ineliglbles.  If  the 
clergyman  Implied  that  freeloaders 
should  not  be  exposed  and  punished  but 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  siphon- 
ing tax  moneys  which  could  otherwise  go 
to  deserving  recipients  or  other  deserv- 
ing programs,  then  I  leave  It  to  the  public 
to  Judge  whose  sense  of  morality  li 
"twisted." 

Seventh.  The  clergyman  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

A  man  In  hU  IBtrd's)  position  Is  supposed 
to  be  deciding  national  policy,  and  yet  he 
spends  all  of  his  time  trying  to  take  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  p>oor  children  and  to 
punish  them  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 

Mr.  President,  a  more  preposterous 
statement  could  hardly  have  been  made. 
The  fact  Is  that  most  of  every  Senator's 
time  must,  of  necessity,  nowadays  be 
spent  In  fulfilling  duties  entirely  unre- 
lated to  the  duty  of  "deciding  national 
policy."  There  are  various  subcommit- 
tee chairmanships  which  in  no  way  lend 
themselves  to  the  shaping  of  national 
policy,  but  someone  has  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  serving  in  each  Instance. 
Then,  too.  as  the  clergyman's  gospel  of 
St.  Luke  instructs  authoritatively,  he 
who  would  have  "authority  over  10 
cities"  must  first  prove  himself  "faithful 
In  a  very  little." 

As  to  the  charge  that  I  ^>end  "all  of 
my  time  trying  to  take  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  poor  children,  and  to  punish 
than  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers, "  this 
is  unworthy  of  c<Mnment  were  It  not  • 
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statement  by  a  man  of  the  cloth.  This 
is  an  Intemperate,  im^fair,  and  vicious 
statement,  thoroughly  typical  of  those 
statements  which  have  often  appeared  In 
the  Washington  press  by  Individuals  who 
have  been  guided  more  by  emotions  than 
by  reason  and  who  have  obstinately  In- 
sisted upon  being  absolutely  oblivious  to 
the  facts  presented  In  the  public  record. 
The  clergyman  stated  his  pride  In  being  a 
West  Virginian;  yet.  I  wonder  If  there  is 
a  West  Virginian  anywhere  who  really 
believes  this  statement  of  the  clergyman. 

Eighth.  According  to  the  newspaper 
story.  Mr.  Newell,  although  not  being  di- 
rectly quoted  on  this  point  averred  that — 

At  Btbd's  Instigation.  77  special  investiga- 
tors were  hired  for  the  sole  pvirpoae  of  trying 
to  find  people  on  the  welfaro  rolls  who 
weren't  eligible  to  be. 

By  way  of  background,  a  sample  In- 
vestigation of  the  ADC — aid  to  depend- 
ent children — and  GPA — general  public 
assistance — caseloads  was  undertaken  at 
my  request  In  1962  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OCBce  of  the  United  States 
working  In  conjunction  with  Investiga- 
tors of  the  District  of  ColumMa  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare.  The  investigation 
showed  that  59.7  percent  of  the  ADC 
cases  were  Ineligible.  Moreover,  only  9.7 
percent  were  found  to  Involve  no  Infrac- 
tions whatsoever.  In  addition.  20  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  cases  were  discovered 
to  Involve  overpayments. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ommended that — 

A  continuing  field  Investigation  should  be 
Instituted  with  the  objective  of  investigating 
ADC  cases  for  the  punxsee  of  detertnliUng  the 
eUpbllity  of  the  recipients  for  flnanclal  as- 
sistance and  the  effectiveness  of  the  PAD's 
(Public  Assistance  Division)  prior  verlflca- 
tioD  of  representations  by  the  recipients. 

Prior  to  the  GAO  Investigation,  there 
were  14  Investigators  already  In  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  hsmdling  lo- 
cation of  missing  persons  and  referrals 
from  the  social  workers  on  case  situa- 
tions. In  order,  therefore,  to  implement 
the  Comptroller  General's  recommenda- 
tion, the  Investigative  staff  was  Increased 
by  63  investigators  to  a  total  of  77,  and 
22  of  the  63  were  assigned  to  handling 
the  backlog  of  cases  that  the  original  14 
could  not  handle.  Thirty-six  of  the 
seventy-seven  Investigators,  therefore, 
perform  the  Important  functions  of  lo- 
cating missing  persons  and  investigating 
referrals  from  social  workers.  The  bal- 
ance of  41  Investigators  conduct  audit 
&nd  Intake  reviews. 

Ninth.  The  Washington  clergyman.  In 
referring  to  District  of  Columbia  Wel- 
fare Department  investigators,  was 
quoted  as  saying : 

These  Investigators  weren't  scKslal  workers. 
They  were  mostly  former  oops  •  •  •  deputy 
•berlffs  from  down  In  Virginia.  •  •  • 

The  truth  is  that  only  19  of  the  Investl- 
Wtors  have  ever  had  any  type  of  mill- 
wry  police  or  civilian  police  experience 
*'  any  time  in  their  lives,  and  I  am  ad- 
"«ed  that  none  of  the  investigators  had 
ever  been  employed  as  "deputy  sheriffs 
from  down  In  Virginia."  7 

The  clergyman  went  on  to  say: 
Tlielr  only  job  was  to  find  cheat«r«. 


This  Is  not  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
work  of  the  investigators.  The  purpose 
of  the  audit  and  Intake  reviews  is  to 
check  the  validity  of  the  AFDC  and 
AI*TD — aid  to  the  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled — caseloads,  and  the  AFDC 
and  GPA  applications.  As  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  the  Investigators  also 
locate  missing  persons  and  supply  infor- 
mation on  cases  referred  to  the  investi- 
gators by  social  workers. 

Tenth.  The  clergyman  stated: 

There  hasn't  been  any  slmUar  program 
anywhere  In  the  tJnlted  States. 

Actually,  the  only  unique  part  of  the 
investigator's  role  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia is  the  systematic  checking  of  the 
validity  of  the  AFDC  and  GPA  cases. 
Everything  else  that  the  investigators  do 
is  done  by  investigators  in  other  States — 
who  may  have  a  different  title  in  some 
cities  in  some  States.  Practically  every 
State  and  many  cities  have  investiga- 
tive staffs  In  the  public  welfare  program. 
And,  moreover,  there  has  not  been  the 
Intensified  effort,  perhaps,  anywhere  else 
In  the  United  States  to  clean  up  the  wel- 
fare rolls  as  has  been  conducted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  this  is  not  to 
say  that  there  shouldn't  be  Just  as  much 
diligence  elsewhere.  After  sdl,  when  a 
scientifically  conducted  Investigation 
shows,  as  it  did  in  1962  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  that  59.7  percent  of  the  ADC  re- 
cipients, 58.8  percent  of  the  GPA  recipi- 
ents, and  39.7  percent  of  the  APTD  re- 
cipients were  ineligible,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  welfare  payments  were 
being  given  annually  to  "cheaters."  what 
is  wrong  with  ferreting  out  the  freeload- 
ers and  taking  them  off  the  rolls? 

Eleventh.  The  minister  referred  to  the 
Investigators  as  "Btrd's  special  police 
force."  In  the  first  place,  the  investiga- 
tors do  not  have  twlice  powers.  Second, 
I  have  absolutely  no  authority  over  them. 
Third,  they  were  authorized  by  Congress, 
not  by  me  alone,  and  the  positions  were 
created  by  the  Congress  In  attempting  to 
Implement  the  reconmiendatlon  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
that  a  "continuing  field  investigation"  be 
instituted  "for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  ADC  recipients." 
My  critics,  such  as  Mr.  Newell,  coivslst- 
ently  seek  to  avoid  the  Ineluctable  fact 
that  the  General  Accounting  OCQce  of  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  affirmed  the 
need  for  ridding  the  District  of  Columbia 
welfare  caseload  of  ineliglbles. 

Twelfth.  The  story,  without  directly 
quoting  the  District  of  Columbia  clergy- 
man nevertheless  attributed  to  him  a 
statement  that,  "Byrd  claims  the  Inves- 
tigators found  67  percent  of  the  welfare 
recipients  In  Washington  were  Ineligi- 
ble," but  that  "other  figures  Indicate  that 
the  national  rate  Is  only  5  percent." 

I,  of  course,  have  never  claimed  that 
the  Investigators  found  67  percent  of  the 
recipients  ineligible.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  welfare  department  investi- 
gators, working  with  the  GAO  investiga- 
tors, found  59  percent  of  the  ADC  re- 
cipients ineligible.  Of  cotirse,  the  "67 
percent"  figure  could  have  been  an  in- 
advertent error  and  may  or  may  not  have 
been  Mr.  Newell's  estimate. 

As  to  a  national  rate  of  5  percent,  this 
Is  the  figure  which  the  Department  of 


HKW  found  to  be  Ineligible  in  a  sample 
investigation  of  the  ADC  caseload  con- 
ducted nationwide  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  Itself.  However,  the 
GAO  observed,  monitored,  and  reported 
on  the  HEW  Investigation,  and  raised 
serious  questlorw  as  to  the  reliability,  in 
certain  respects,  of  the  methods  and 
guidelines  utilized  by  HEW  in  checking 
eligibility  of  welfare  recipients. 

Thirteenth.  The  clergyman  then  re- 
ferred to  the  so-called  man-in-the-house 
rule  which,  not  quoting  the  minister  but 
according  to  the  story,  'specifies  that  If  a 
man  Is  present,  the  wife  and  children 
cannot  qualify  for  welfare  help."  Of 
course,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  gross  In- 
accuracy. The  truth  Is  that  the  mother 
and  children  are  not  disqualified  by  vir- 
tue of  the  presence  of  a  man  In  the  house 
If  that  man  Is  a  close  relative,  such  as 
the  father,  grandfather,  son.  or  brother 
of  the  recipient.  Nor  are  they  disquali- 
fied though  the  man  In  the  house  is  the 
woman's  husband  or  paramour.  If  he  Is 
incapacitated  and  thus  unemployable.  In 
which  event  the  Incapacitated  male  Is 
also  eligible.  Mr.  Newell  Is  obviously  not 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that,  under  the 
basic  Federal  law,  except  in  the  21  States 
which  participate  in  the  AFDCUP  pro- 
gram, the  children  carmot  qualify  for 
ADC  payments  if  the  parent  is  employ- 
able, though  unemployed,  and  living  in 
the  home.  The  District  of  Columbia  rule, 
which  more  precisely  should  be  called 
the  substitute  parent  rule,  like  that  in 
15  States,  recognizes  an  employable  male, 
who  maintains  a  continuing  relationship 
of  husband  to  the  wife  and  father  to  the 
children,  as  a  substitute  parent.  I  am 
not  the  architect  of  the  rule.  It  having 
been  In  effect  since  1955.  The  rule  ap- 
parently was  never  the  object  of  much 
criticism  prior  to  the  GAO  investigation 
which  found  the  caseload  heavily  encum- 
bered with  Ineliglbles  and  which  resulted 
In  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  eligibility. 

Mr.  Newell.  In  referring  to  this  rule, 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

That  merely  breaks  up  homes.  When  the 
untrained,  uneducated  husband  can't  find 
work,  and  the  family  gets  more  and  mcx-e 
desperate,  the  wife  finally  tells  him  to  move 
out  so  she  can  get  some  income  to  support 
the  children. 

Here  again,  the  clergyman  professed 
to  khow  that  which  he  did  not  know. 
The  facts  show  that  since  1955,  when  the 
substitute  parent  rule  went  Into  effect, 
the  number  of  ADC  cases  qualifying  for 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  the  absent 
parent  factor,  gradually  but  cdhsistently 
decreased  from  53  percent  In  1956  to  29 
percent  in  1965.  In  other  words,  in  1956, 
over  half  of  the  ADC  cases  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  resulted  from  parental  "de- 
sertion," that  is.  the  absence  of  a  parent. 
If  one  wishes  to  term  It  thusly,  whereas 
only  29  percent  of  the  cases  in  1965  re- 
sulted from  this  factor.  This  would  not 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  rule  Is  driv- 
ing parents  to  desert  their  families.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  3  years  of  work,  over 
40  percent  of  the  approved  applications 
investigated  have  been  found  to  be  ineli- 
gible for  public  assistance,  and  the  rea- 
son for  the  highest  number  of  cases 
closed  was  that  it  was  found  that  the 
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recipiei.;  a  as  empjoj'ed.  In  reality,  some 
AIXJ  uioUiers  tore  refused  to  aUo«  (Heir 
;.ui>ij<iiAls  u>  return  hoaie  becauae  kbe 
ADC  payments  were  larger  than  the  bOB- 
tuuida  wofk  payehecJcs.  Additionally, 
act  inlrequenUy,  the  problem  confroiit- 
irk«  the  untrained,  uneducated  hvusband 
has  been  lound  to  be  not  so  much  that 
be  cannot  And  work,  but,  ratbec  that  be 
would  not  hit  a  lick  at  a  snake,  to  use 
hill  country  vernacular. 

Fourteenth.  The  atory.  In  referring  to 
the  much-publicized  Mary  Etheredge 
case  of  last  year,  stated  that: 

A  Net<ro  Eootbcr  aiMl  her  &v«  dilldren  were 
c°-.:t«U  Irom  Lbelr  liome  Alter  one  oX  tbe 
InveeUgators  found  a  man  In  tbelr  house 
and  the  woman's  welJare  paTments  were 
stopped. 

The  committee  heftrin^a,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Welfare  Department  rec- 
otda.  and  the  CoMcaxs&iOKAi.  Recoid 
elearijr  refute  this  itory.  the  tnie  facts 
beii^g  ihat  ihe  woman  was  drawing  wel- 
fare paymci.u  at  the  Ume  of  ber  death 
c  u  A^jrii  U,  ia65. 

Fifw;eriUi.  The  newspaper  story  stated 
Lhu  Mri>.  Etheredge  died  of  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Preeident.  the  autopsy  showed  that 
&he  died  of  a  blood  clot  which  probably 
originated  in  the  veins  of  her  leg. 

The  EXheredge  case  was  seized  upon 
by  forco^  which  sought  to  stampede  Con- 
gress into  p.'oviding  the  AFDCUP  pro- 
gram and  removing  the  investigators. 
IroiUcaily.  U.u.'y  sought  to  make  tbe  pub- 
He  believe  that  I.  in  son\e  way.  was  re- 
spoiuiiibk  :or  tbe  death  of  Idrs.  Etheredge, 
wt^iereas  I  have  absolutely  no  authority 
in  administering  the  welfare  pro-am, 
a..d  '.ViC  A'oman  was  actually  receiving 
weliare  payments  at  the  time  of  her 
death  Then.  too.  the  AFDCUP  program, 
had  it  been  in  existence  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  could  have  had  no  bearing 
on  the  case  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
hu&b&i.d  was  not  unemployed  nor  was 
he  unt^aiiked  for  employmenL  He  had 
no  difficulty  In  finding  employment.  His 
work  history  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
revealed  that,  following  his  coming  to 
the  District  in  19«0,  he  was  employed 
by  at  least  18  different  employers,  some 
of  whom  employed  him  more  than  once. 
He  held  good  Jobs  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  worked  at  some  of  the  best 
restaurants,  could  get  a  job  aixytime  he 
wanted  a  job,  but  consistently  failed  to 
retains  job  because  of  absenteeism.  Ac- 
cording to  the  record,  he  was  in  and  otit 
of  Jail  and  he  came  home  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  poor  woman  was  made 
to  carry  the  additional  burden  of  bear- 
ing his  children  foHowlng  his  visits,  and 
providing  for  them  without  his  support. 

Sixteenth.  The  clergyman  referred  to 
my  all-night  speech  against  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1984  by  saying: 

IronicaU;,  Uie  main  Uieme  oX  iiU  >■»»  waa 
oppocttlon  to  PedenU  Intervention  in  local 
affairs. 

Such  an  an.'vsi.s  constitutes  an  over- 

simpiJftcau  jii  1  ne  mam  theme  of  my 
«i>'ech.  as  ti--yunc  who  has  read  it  should 
km  w.  wa,^  iiiaiii;>  id :  One.  the  uneeostl- 
luuoriaiity  A  uie  civil  rlgnti  asii  •  wn.  its 
deM.'-uciicn  ui  property  rignio.  U:t>^.  its 
dtjhuuc:;,.'  eflect  upon  xhe  constitu- 
Uuiiai  y  .*t-rs  of  the  States  and  upon  our 
Federal  sysuir.  of  govemaaent;  four,  its 


dcsuucuoji  ui  liOfcxtles  and  freedoms 
basic  to  tbe  American  way  of  bfe;  five, 
my  '^ppowtk-n  to  tbe  proetltation  of  nor- 
nv,  par.tui.afr)'  ury  procedures,  thus  pr«- 
c;  iUiii.-  i/rt'  cHi--?fu!  scrutlnr  to  irtUeh 
fnui.  ^  1,1, ■;.  '..:  ,;aj  and  far-reaching 
measure  snouia  nave  been  subjected; 
and,  flnaily.  six.  my  oppositkn  to  con- 
grettnnal  and  Executive  capitulation  to 
tbe  mobs  in  tbe  streets.  Of  oourse.  I 
stated  during  tbe  debate  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tbe  Dnited  States,  as 
presently  constituted,  would  uphold 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  act.  and.  in 
tests  thus  far,  this  has  come  to  pass.  In 
the  hght  of  other  Hl^  Court  decisions 
In  recent  years,  decisions  whkrh  have 
thcHDU^iIy  emasculated  and  tortured 
time-tesled  legal  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples, the  Court's  Tleips  with  regard  to 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  should  come  as 
a  surprise  to  no  one. 

Seventeenth.  The  Washington  clergy- 
man stated: 

By  cammon  consent,  he  [BtidJ  U  one  of 
the  hardest  worttag  men  in  the  tT.S.  Senate. 
but  be  apoMls  an  liK>rdinat«  percentage  of 
hla  ttooo  working  for  goaJs  wblch  I  believe 
are  maraUy  wtobs  and  aoeiaUy  objectionable. 

The  only  comment  that  I  care  to  make 
here  Is  that  Mr.  NeweD's  concepts  and 
my  concepts  of  goals  that  are  "morally 
wrong  and  socially  objectionable."  ap- 
parently are  not  exactly  parallel.  I  Just 
refuse  to  roll  over  and  play  dead  In  order 
to  please  those  who,  Mke  Mr.  NeweH, 
disagree  with  me. 
Eighteenth.  TTie  clergyman  stated: 
In  seeking  to  combat  crima  and  delin- 
quency, he  wants  to  strengthen  the  police 
and  cwurtB.  Instead  of  getttng  at  the  root 
causes  which  are  aqualtd  Itrtng  conditions 
and  tbe  absence  ta  any  hope  of  getting  out. 

In  seeking  to  comiiat  crime,  I  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Jewell  and  those  other 
highly  vocal  and  articulate  individuals 
and  groups  who  dally  seek  to  blame  so- 
ciety for  the  misdeeds  of  crimixuils.  Ap- 
parently, there  axe  some  individuals 
who  today  believe  that  1  rehabilitated 
criminal  la  worth  20  decent,  law^tibiding 
citizens  dead.  I  do  not  gainsay  the  fact 
that  ix>verty  and  squalid  living  condi- 
tions are  undoubtedly  factors  which  may 
leave  their  iiuHuentlal  imprint  upon  the 
attitude  and  outlook  of  some  criminals: 
yet.  the  same  circumstances  have  served 
to  inspire  many  people  to  work  all  the 
harder  to  rise  above  such  circumstances 
and  make  something  out  of  themselves. 
The  minister  should  know  that  we  are 
living  in  an  era  of  permissiveness,  and. 
In  tbe  Judgment  of  many,  the  disturbing 
increase  in  crime  and  so-called  Juvenile 
delinquency  can  be  attributed,  in  con- 
siderable measure,  to  the  deterioration 
of  tbe  spiritual  and  moral  character  of 
the  Nation,  nuich  of  which  results  from 
tbe  trend  toward  a  materialistic  gospel 
preached  today,  unfortunately,  by  all  too 
many  clergymen  from  all  too  many 
pulpits. 

Confessedly,  I  do  want  to  "atrengtben 
the  police  and  courts."  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  efforts  of  a  tiny  mi- 
nority of  hoodlums  and  ti  nnhkiiiistiiii 
who  seek  to  destrt^  tbe  effectiveneis  of 
the  police  by  harassing  tbem  with  un- 
justified and  unwarranted  charges  of  po- 
lice brutality.    Tliis  is  rK>t  to  say  that  I 


aat>x>ort  and  condone  real  police  brutafit- 
wben  it  actually  occurs,  as  is  the  excet) 
tlonal  case  according  to  tiie  FBI.  Nor  (t< 
I  hBsitate  to  say  that,  in  my  coosideTtc 
Judgment,  some  o<  the  Federal  court 
and  partlcaiarlT  tbe  UJB.  Supreme  Cour: 
have  bgr  certain  recent  decisions,  hand 
cuffed  tbe  poUce  in  their  efforts  to  appn 
bend  criminals  and  enfoarce  the  law 

Nineieentfa.  FlnaUy.  the  District  od  Cb 
lumbia  clergyman  Is  qtioted  as  havlr 
stated: 

To«a  eaat  teach  people  mMdle-«lBaa  valuer 
urUeaa  you  give  tbem  a  tiuuice  at  middle 
claaa  Jobs  and  intddle-«laas  bones  uc 
middle- class  education. 

This  all  sounds  very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. However,  people  who  are  unooali- 
fled  for  mlddie-class  Jobs  cannot  expect 
to  be  given  such  Jobs,  and,  while  even 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  the  took 
and  oppcM-tunitles  for  education,  middle 
class  or  otherwise,  the  individual  mutt 
himself  acquire  tbe  education  through 
wori^  study,  application,  and  sweat.  A.n 
education  cannot  be  infused  into  oae.' 
^stem  intraverK>usIy.  or  injected  via  a 
hypodermic  needle.  We  have  seen  all  loo 
many  people  who  want  middle-clats 
homes  arvl  who  want  middle-class  Jobs 
but  who  dl^lay  little  stomach  for  the 
mastery  of  middle-class  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  In  other  words,  the  oki 
saying  that  "You  can  lead  a  horse  ki 
water  but  you  can't  make  him  drink,"  Is 
quite  applicable  here.  Mr.  NeweU  may 
seek  to  believe  otherwise,  but  we  have 
only  to  look  about  us  to  see  that  there 
are  niomerous  individuals  who  will  never 
deserve  "a  chance  at  middle-class  Job;; 
and  middle-class  homes"  simply  because 
they  do  not  and  will  not  exhibit  a  fltocif 
for  either  because  there  is  too  mucfa  work 
involved  in  acquiring  a  middle-class  edu- 
cation. 

An  education  which  will  open  the  way 
to  employment,  to  the  ownership  of 
property,  and  to  security  is  certainly 
within  the  reach  of  every  American  who 
has  the  willpower,  the  ability,  and  the 
tenacity  to  go  after  It.  Booker  T 
Washington  acquired  an  education  in  his 
day — when  Federal  scholarship  loans, 
Headstart  programs,  and  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Centers  were  unheard  of — and  he 
went  on  to  become  an  educator  of  oth- 
ers. What  Booker  T.  Washington  did, 
others  can  do  if  they  will  try. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
public  office  understand  that  we  are  al- 
ways subject  to  criticism.  We  cannot 
please  everybody.  Constructive  criti- 
cism can  be  beneflciaL  However,  it  is 
one  thing  to  constnKtively  criticize  but 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  make  vicious 
public  statements  about  elected  officials 
when  those  statements  are  unwarranted 
and  factually  Insupportable.  The  indi- 
vidual who  publicly  criticizes  me,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  has  a  diUy  to  present  facts, 
and  such  duty  devolves  upon  a  clergj'- 
man  as  much  as  upon  anyone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tt  would  seem  to  the  lay 
person,  Hke  myself,  that  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  that  highest  of  all  camngs.  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  should  be  most 
ctrcumspeet  tn  what  he  says  about  oth- 
ers. The  temptatJoo  to  utter  malignant 
and  Intemperate  charges  against  public 
figures  is  sometimes  greats  perhaps,  but 


a  man  of  the  cloth,  as  much  as  anyone, 
can  and  ought  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Charleston, 
W,  Va.,  Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Mar.  28,  19M] 

SZMATOB  BTBD  PRAISED 

EDrrOK.   TH»   OAzrm: 

If  the  Reverend  Philip  Newell  were  as  good 
a  man  as  Senator  Brao  he  would  be  preaching 
the  gospel  Instead  of  getting  Involved  In 
political  name  calling.  Senator  Btrd  Is 
doing  a  splendid  Job  for  the  taxpayers  and 
we  should  have  more  good  men  like  him  In 
«  Washington.    No  one,  black  or  white,  should 

b*  allowed  to  live  for  years  off  the  sweat  of 
another,  and  we  all  know  that  la  exactly  what 
li  going  on.  Senator  Brso  Is  trying  to  right 
a  terrible  wrong.  The  clergy  aren't  helping 
anyone's  cause  when  they  spiel  off  such 
garbage  as  has  been  going  out  recently.  Peo- 
ple are  sick  and  tired  of  bearing  everyttamg 
except  tbe  g^pel  preached. 

Mrs.  Cuco  Blankcnship. 
St.  Ajlbans. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  tuianimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  news- 
paper article  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ifrom    the    Charleston    (W.    Va.)     Gazette. 
Max.  25,  1966] 

Btro's  District  of  Coltticbia  Poioct 
'  chastisks 

(By  James  A.  Haugbt) 

An  activist  Washington  minister  said  In 
Obarleston  Thursday  that  Senator  Robkbt  C. 
Bno.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  seems  to  be 
driven  by  an  almost  fanatical  desire  to  prove 
that  Washington  Negroes  are  Inferior  and  to 
punUh  them  for  It. 

The  Reverend  Philip  R.  Newell,  a  leader  In 
several  aoclal  reform  programs  tn  the  District 
of  Columbia,  said  Btro  has  a  "twisted  sense 
of  morality"  and  actually  causes  some  of  the 
social  evils  he  claims  to  be  fighting. 

Mr.  Newell,  a  former  Pocahontas  County 
pastor,  came  to  Charleston  to  speak  at  a 
dinner  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church 
(where  his  brother-in-law.  the  Reverend 
Michael  Paine.  Is  curate).  In  an  interview 
earlier  In  the  day.  he  expressed  bewilderment 
over  Btrd. 

"People  around  Washington  keep  asking. 
"What  makes  Btro  go?  Why  is  he  so  obsessed 
with  this  one  thing?  Hasn't  he  got  more 
important  matters  to  consider?" 

"He  must  spend  hours  and  hours  studying 
and  working  on  investigations  and  bluffing 
witnesses  at  hearings  •  •  • .  He's  hooked  on 
one  Idea,  the  Idea  of  Negroes  In  Washington." 

Btrd,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  Is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Members  of  Congress  In  directing  the 
life  of  Washington,  whloh  is  governed  by 
Congress. 

Washington  is  the  only  major  city  In 
America  with  a  predominantly  Negro  popu- 
lation. Btro  has  waged  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  "welfare  cheaters"  In  the  city  and 
has  opposed  allowing  Washington  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Federal  ADC  (aid  to  dependent 
children)  program.  Sc«ne  Negroes  there  have 
suggested  that  Btrd.  a  former  member  of  the 
Ku  KHix  Klan,  la  moUvated  by  racial  feel- 
ings. 

Mr.  Newell  frequently  finds  himself  op- 
posing Btrd  In  Washington  because  the  min- 
ister Is  involved  In  numerous  Negro  better- 


ment causes.  He  is  associate  pastor  for 
neighborhood  work  at  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church;  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Washington's  Urban  Church  Work 
Committee:  on  tbe  steering  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Welfare  Crisis; 
Is  active  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Coali- 
tion of  Conscience:  and  belongs  to  the  Wash- 
ington Interrellglous  Committee  on  Race  Re- 
lations- 

"I'm  appalled  by  tbe  amount  of  time  that 
Btro  spends  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
welfare  situation,"  the  minister  continued. 
"And  bis  effort  Isnt  aimed  at  helping  the 
families  In  trouble  but.  rather,  exposing  tbem 
and  punishing  them.  •  •  •  Why  doee  he  get 
so  much  fulfillment  from  this? 

"A  man  In  his  position  is  supposed  to  be 
deciding  national  policy,  and  yet  he  spends 
all  his  time  trying  to  take  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  poor  children  and  to  punish  them 
for  the  Bins  of  their  fathers.  •  •  • 

Mr.  NeweU  pointed  out  that,  at  Btro's  in- 
stigation, 77  special  Investigators  were  hired 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  find  people 
on  the  welfare  rolls  who  weren't  eligible  to 
be. 

"These  Investigators  weren't  social  workers. 
They  were  mostly  former  cops  •  •  •  deputy 
sheriffs  from  down  in  Virginia.  •  •  •  Their 
only  Job  was  to  find  'cheaters.'  There  hasn't 
been  any  similar  program  anywhere  in  the 
United  States." 

He  quoted  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
which  indicated  the  investigators  are  directed 
primarily  by  Btro.  He  called  them  Btro's 
special  police  force. 

Btro  claims  the  investigators  found  67  per- 
cent of  the  welfare  recipients  In  Washington 
were  ineligible,  the  minister  said,  but  other 
figures  Indicate  the  national  rate  Is  only  5 
percent. 

Kir.  Newell  referred  to  the  "man  in  the 
house"  rule  which  specifies  that  If  a  man  Is 
present  the  wife  and  children  cannot  qualify 
for  welfare  help. 

"That  merely  breaks  up  homes."  be  said. 
"When  the  tintrained,  uneducated  husband 
can't  find  work,  and  tbe  family  gets  more 
and  more  desperate,  the  wife  finally  tells 
him  to  move  out  so  she  can  get  some  Income 
to  support  the  children." 

Mr.  Newell  referred  to  the  Mary  Etheredge 
case.  In  which  a  Negro  mother  and  her  five 
children  were  evicted  from  their  home  after 
one  of  the  Invesrtigators  found  a  man  in  their 
house  and  the  woman's  welfare  payments 
were  stopped.  Later,  a  Catholic  nun  found 
the  woman  and  children  huddled  In  the  rain 
and  the  woman  died  a  few  hours  later  of 
pneumonia. 

Demonstrators  picketed  Senate  buildings 
carrying  a  ooffln  and  a  sign  Inquiring  "Is 
There  a  Man  in  Byrd's  House?"  The  Senator 
commented  that  the  wotnan's  death  was  the 
fault  of  her  husband,  who  drsLnk  and  Inter- 
mittently deserted   the   family. 

The  clergyman  said  Btro  has  a  "twisted 
sense  of  morality."  He  pointed  out  that, 
while  West  Virginia  tias  49,096  recipients  of 
Federal  ADC  assistance  (third  highest  num- 
ber m  the  Nation ) ,  the  West  Virginia  Senat<w 
opposes  application  of  the  program  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Newell  pointed  out  that  Btrd  gave  an 
all-night  speech  In  the  filibuster  against  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  during  which  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  should  do  some- 
thing to  curtail  the  high  percentage  at 
Negroes  in  Washington.  "Ironically,  the 
main  theme  of  his  talk  was  opposition  to 
Federal  Intervention  In  local  affairs. 

"By  common  consent,  he's  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  men  in  the  U.S.  Senate,"  he  said, 
"but  he  spends  an  incvdinate  percentage  of 
his  time  working  for  goals  which  I  believe 
are  morally  wrong  and  socially  objectionable. 
"In  seeking  to  combat  crime  and  delin- 
quency, be  wants  to  strengthen  the  police 
and   courts.  Instead   of  getting  at  the  root 


causes  which  are  squalid  living  conditions 
and  the  absence  of  any  hope  of  getting  out. 

"You  can't  teach  people  middle-class  values 
unless  you  give  tbem  a  cbanoe  at  middle- 
class  jobs  ana  middle-class  bomes  and 
middle-class  education." 

He  said  chances  for  Negro  betterment  In 
Washington  are  being  harmed  by  the  posture 
of  Btrd  and  a  few  Deep  South  Democrats  on 
the  Senate  and  House  District  of  Columbia 
committees. 

The  clergyman,  who  was  pastor  of  four 
Pocahontas  County  churches  untU  he  moved 
to  Washington  in  1960.  said  be  still  Is  a  West 
Virginia  taxpayer  because  he  and  his  Charles- 
ton brother-in-law  still  own  a  l&O-acre  farm 
In  Hampshire  County.    He  added: 

"I'm  proud  to  be  a  West  Virginian  and  a 
Democrat — and  I  even  voted  for  Btro  once." 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  under  today's  prior  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr,  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) ,  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. April  6,  1966,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  April  5,  1966: 

DOOOUATIC  AMD  FORXIGM  SeRVICX 

Findley  Burns,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Bxtraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Hashemlte 
KlngdMn  of  JcM-dan. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  5, 1966: 

Department  or  tkx  Treasitrt 

Fred  B.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  be  General 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the  Treasxiry. 

Lester  R.  Uretc,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant General  Coiuisel  in  tbe  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (Chief  Counsel  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service) . 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.AliV'ES 

Tuesday,  April  5, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Spurgeon  E.  Crayton, 
pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Baptist  Church, 
AmltyvUle,  Long  Island,  N.Y,,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Psalms  133:  1:  Behold  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  It  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity. 

Let  us  pray : 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  grant  that  we 
may  now  be  drawn  together  in  unity  and 
in  spirit.  May  these  days  of  crisis,  which 
try  our  souls  and  tend  to  harden  them, 
create  within  us  new  resources  and  ca- 
pacities, enabling  us  to  follow  the  loftiest 
ideas  without  fear  and  without  faltering. 
Orant  that  amidst  the  yearnings  of  our 
troubled  world  and  through  the  storm  of 
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iiiamua   Indigerence,  we  nuiy  bear  the 

voice    of    our    GreaX    Captain    of    bfe's 
inlehtT  ocean  savlri«'      pt  *r,    r>p  31111." 

Blpus  '1  ir  S*^^-"      and  Nation  hi   the 
r.arrie  of  Jv^:r  C^n*^,  our  LonL     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  ptooeedifigs  of  jes- 

terday  was  read  and  appi^oved. 


CXi'SiUlTTTiE   ON    INTERSTATE  AND 
PORHON  COVIMERCE 

Nfr  ROGEI^  >j(  Tex^io.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Adk  unanimAis  Cf  i^.^or.-.  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  interaute  and  Foreign  Ccan- 
merce  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debatr  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  •:ie  a-er  ■!j-iT:ari  Ir-jr.-'.  Texas? 

Mr  GERAIii  R  f  CiRL)  Mr  Speak- 
er. ^e,ser^■in«  thr>  r.t/.i  :  6  ci.  I  ask  the 
^'e.-.ciemaii  irtm  I'.xa.-^  :.'  -..'.js  ha.s  been 
cia^red  »lUi  Ux"  raiiKir-  rn::h.n:y  mem- 
oer  of  Uie  conirni'it^ 

Mr  RCXiEKS  ,n  :  exas.  I  understand 
!:  .".a.^  I  rn.-::.-  say  ■^)  the  distlngxilahed 
miniTTiij-  iCader 

The  chaarman  oi  ihe  CoQunittee  on 
liiUxstate  aiKi  Foreign  Commerce,  which 
l.s  r:<j*-  bitUng,  asked  me  to  come  over  and 
make  the  request.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  has  cleared  it  with  the  proper 
persons  on  yoorslde. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  U  thia  the 
ful!  committee,  or  a  subcommittee? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
mar,  -xi!!  v1««ld.  the  full  committee.  We 
an-  now  er>?aep<l  hi  the  CATV  hearings. 
ard  there  are  many,  many  witnesses  who 
desire  to  be  heard.  In  oixler  to  accom- 
modate them  this  procedure  should  be 
followed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reaenration  of  objec- 
lion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


nW^'SfTT  HBCLJNES  IN  FARM  PRICES 
IIAILED  AS  A  BREAK  FOR  THE 
CONSUMER  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Ut.    laCHS^    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark.'; and  '■r;  '.r^Iude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
lo  ihe  req  jesi  of  th"  eentJeman  from 
Ijimots' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  .vnCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
xeek  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ex- 
pressed his  persona!  pleayore  at  recent 
declines  hi  farm  prices  and  hailed  them 
a-s  a  break  for  the  consumer.  This  Is  the 
f.:-<  time  any  Secretary  of  Agrlcalture. 
pvm  Mr  Freeman  has  shown  puWle  de- 
iivht  af  a  drop  tr,  farm  hicome.  His 
"ibllaUon  WM  accompanied  by  the  an- 
nf><i:>remen'  of  plan.s  to  break  the  prfc« 
'^■:  dairy  r>roduct3.  InchxMng  a  proposed 
33-perrei:t  hfke  In  the  quota  for  imports 
of  Cheddar  rh'»ff!«> 

E^•erybody  k.T'w^  that  it  is  not  the 
farmer  who  bt-n'-f  <!  from  Inflated  food 


prices.  It  is  the  middleman  who  makes 
the  profit  It  is  a  fact  that  the  man  who 
drives  a  mttk-deUvery  truck  in  a  larve 
city  gets  more  money  for  a  S«-hoor  week 
than  the  average  dairy  farmer  earns  In 
a  400-hour  month. 

When  farm  prices  rise.  Secretary  Free- 
man is  overjoyed  and  takes  credit  with 
the  farmers.  When  they  drop  he  is  again 
enraptured  and  takes  credit  with  the 
consumers.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Freeman 
should  go  on  television  as  a  substttnte 
ventriloquist  becanse  he  has  shown  an 
ability  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  his 
mouth  and  out  of  the  middle,  too,  all  at 
the  same  time. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
indivldaal  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OSMUNDO  CABIGAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bOl  (HJ^.  5«38) 
for  the  relief  of  Osmundo  C^ablgas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  HALL  ob- 
jected, and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MAJ.  DONAU)  W.  OTTAWAY,  US.  AIR 
FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4602) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Donald  W.  Otta- 
way,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  MD.  as  fellows : 

HJl    4603 

Be  it  tn^ctti  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  of 
Americm  in  Congress  tistemMed.  TUat  Captain 
Donald  W.  Ott^way.  United  States  Air  Force 
(•486SA),  o<  WldUU.  Kansas,  U  relieved  of 
UabUity  to  ti>e  Unkted  &tat«a  la  Lbe  amotint 
ot  »3.5a2.46.  representing  tit*  total  acoount 
of  overpayment*  al  compenaatUm  pikld  to  him 
by  tiie  United  Statas  Air  Force  as  tbe  re- 
sult of  an  administrative  error  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  service  that  should  be 
credited  to  bim  foe  pay  purposes.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  oflcer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  b«  given  for  amounts 
for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

3ec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Captain  Donald  W. 
Ottaway  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amotmts  paid  by  lilm,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  speclSed  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  rncelved  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  tmlawful  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provlstons  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
convfctlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  tn  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •!  ,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend - 


r^te  1.  lliw  S,  strike  "0»ptaln"  and  insert 
-Major". 


Page  2.  line  5,  strike  "Captain"  and  Insert 
"Mayor". 

Page  3.  Unea  10  an<I  II,  strike  "tn  exeea 
or  10  per  e«DtiiiB  tbereoT'. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroeeed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Major  DonaM 
W.  Ottaway.  United  States  Air  Force." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  cm 
the  table. 


MAJ.  ALAN  DeYOUNG,  U.S    ARMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10990) 
for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Alan  De Young,  \]£ 
Army. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEIRS  AND  DEVISEES  OP  PLY  AND 
HER  GROWTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  104d)  to 
proTlde  relief  for  the  heirs  and  devisees 
ot  Fly  and  Her  Growth,  deceased  Lower 
BQule  Indian  allottees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  104a 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitea  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  tiie  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  estate  of  Her 
Orowth.  deceased  Lower  Bxule  Indian  al- 
lottee, numbered  267,  the  sum  of  tl .28856 
for  dlstrlbutlou  to  the  persons  entitled 
thereto. 

Sec.  2.  The  heirs  and  devisees.  ImmedlaU 
and  remote,  of  FHy,  deceased  Lower  Brule  In- 
dian allottee,  niunbered  3M,  are  hereby  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  any  payments  erroneously  made 
to  tbena  representing  revenues  from  the  al- 
lotment of  Her  Growth,  deceased  Lower  BruJe 
Indian  allottee,  numbered  267:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  Shan  be  prnld  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $I,0OO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  VIRGINIA  SUAREZ  TEJON 

The  Clerk  caHed  the  bill  (H.R.  3059  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Suarez 
Tejon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  soee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Rrpresentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Hatlonanty 
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Act  Mrs.  VlrftnM  Soarsa  TeJon  shall  be  held 
Hid  considered  to  have  been  Uwfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanetit 
(tsldenoe  as  o*  the  date  of  the  enactn»ent 
(^  this  Act,  upon  payment  oi  tfce  required 
Ttsa  fee.  Upon  the  granUng  erf  permanent 
raiidence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
tjij.  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  ahaU  Instruct 
the  proper  quota  control  offlcer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
ttie  first  year  that  such  quota  U  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  claoae  and  In- 
MTt  the  followtng : 

-That,  the  Attorney  General  la  authorl»ed 
aiKl  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrant*  of  deportation,  warrants 
d  srreet.  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
IB  the  case  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Suarea  TeJon. 
nom  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
or  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Virginia  Suarea 
TeJon  shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deporta- 

,jn  by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which 
,uch  deportaUon  proceedings  were  com- 
menced or  any  such  warrants  and  orders  have 
isKied." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


10 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  tdtowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  a/ter  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Kunfkl  Nagano 
Zwlefelhofer  may  l)e  clamlfled  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (IXD  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Chief  War- 
rant Offlcer  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Zwlefelhofer. 
cltleens  at  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  a04  of  the  Act." 

AMKNVICENT   OrVTRID    BT    UK.    rXIGHAM 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FYiohan  to  the 
committee  amendment;  On  page  2,  line  3. 
strike  out  the  words  "eligible  orphan"  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "child". 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EVANGELIA  G.  LATSIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5003) 
for  the  relief  of  Evangelia  G.  Latsls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 6008 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  (tnd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  tn  the 
utmlnlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
UotisUty  Act,  the  provisions  of  section 
a05(c)(l)  of  that  Act  sliall  be  InappUcable 
In  the  case  of  Evangelia  O.  Latsls. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  words  "provl- 
tiooM  Of",  Strike  out  "secUon  a05(c)  (1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  a04(c)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Ume.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KUNIKI  NAGANO  ZWIEPELHOFER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl,  6533) 
for  the  relief  of  Kuniki  Nagano  Zwlefel- 
hofer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.USS 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  «/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
ulmlnlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kunlkl  Nagano  Zwlefelhofer 
■Bay  be  claasUled  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  oC  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  o(  a  petition  filed  In  his 
^>^t»U  by  Chief  Warrant  OOcar  and  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Zwlefelhofer,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  a05(b)  of  the 
Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
•cctlon  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 


CHO  MYUNG  SOON  AND  CHO  MYUNQ 
HEE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8219) 
for  the  reUef  of  Cho  Myung  Soon  and 
Cho  Myung  Hee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R    8219 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act,  Cho  Myung  Soon  and  Cho 
Myung  Hee  may  be  claaalfled  as  eligible 
orphans  within  the  meaning  of  secUon 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  their  behalf  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Stirling,  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  206(b) 
of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonallty  Act.  relating  to  the  number  oX 
petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
Inapplicable  In  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•That,  In  the  admlnletratlan  of  the  InuBl- 
gratton  and  Nationality  Act,  Cbo  Myung 
Soon  and  Cho  Myung  Hee  may  be  classltWI 
as  children  within  the  nveanlng  of  section 
101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  their  behaU  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Stirling,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  ot  the 
act. 

"Section  a04<e)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act,  relaUng  to  the  number  of 
petitions  which  may  be  approved.  sliaU  be 
Inapplicable  in  this  case." 


SERAFINA  ANTONIETTA  COREA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8833) 
for  the  relief  of  Seraflna  Antonietta 
Corea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R    8833 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenea  in  Congress  assembied.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and.  Na- 
tionality Act,  Seraflna  Antonietta  Corea  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Cappadona, 
citizens  of  tbe  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act.  subiect  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  secUOD  relating  to  eUglble 
orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"That,  In  tbe  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
Sarah  Antoinette  Cappadona  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  act.  upon  approval  ot  a 
petition  filed  tn  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  T.  Oa^tpadona,  cltlaens  of  tue  United 
states,  pursuant  to  section  304  of  tbe  act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  ameiMled  so  as  to  read: 
"A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  Antoinette 
Cappadona." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

ABDUL  WOHABE 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  10220) 
for  the  relief  of  Abdul  Wohabe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrosaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOANNA  K.  GEOROOULIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  518)  for 
the  relief  of  Joarma  K.  Oeorgoulia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
admialstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  Joanna  K.  Oeorgovau  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orpbaa  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)  (P) ,  and  a  peti- 
tion may  bm  Med  in  behalf  of  the  said  Joanna 
K.  Georgoulla  by  Mr.  arvd  Mrs.  OeMge  H. 
Jules,  citizens  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  section  206(b)  off  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
in  that  aectlon  retoUng  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  claxise 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Immi- 
gration  and   Nationality  Act,  as   amended. 
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Joanoa  BC  OeorgouUft  may  be  claaslfled  aa  a 
child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  ICrs. 
George  H.  Jules,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


KOCK    KONG    FONO 

M  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2752)  for 
the  relief  of  Kock  Kong  Fong.  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  Une  6,  strike  out  "June  30.  1958, ' 
ftnd  Insert  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.". 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  all  amendments 
to  these  bills  germane  to  the  bills? 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Yes.  In  fact,  this  is 
one  of  seven  House  bills  which  were 
amended  by  the  Senate.  These  bills 
passed  the  House  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  and  were  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  when  the 
new  immigration  legislation.  Public  Law 
89-236.  became  effective. 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned t.  .nave  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment that  all  the  amendments  to  all  the 
bills  he  proposes  to  call  up  are  germane 
to  those  bills. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Yes,  they  are  per- 
fectly germane. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion.      

Mr.  PEIQHAN.  Each  amendment  is 
technical  In  nature. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PREZEMYSLAW     NOWAKOWSKI 

M.-  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iHJl.  2938)  for 
the  relief  of  Przemyslaw  Nowakowskl, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  : 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
Przemyslaw  Nowakowskl  may  be  classified  as 
a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  In  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Nowakowskl.  a  citizen  and  lawfully  resident 
alien  of  the  United  States,  respectively, 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  said  Act. 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section 
relating  to  orphans." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MANOJLO  VERZICH 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  2939)  for 
the  relief  of  Manojlo  Verzlch,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended, 
Manojlo  Verzlch  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101  (b)  ( 1 )  (F) 
of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merko  Verzlch. 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  said  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to 
orphans." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MRS.  PANAGIOTA  VASTAKIS  AND 
SOTEROS  VASTAKIS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
UHSnimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3875),  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Panagiota  Vastakls  and 
Soteros  Vastakls,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "section  206"  and 
Insert  "section  204". 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RALPH  TIONO  EDQUID 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to    take   from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  4743),  for 
the  relief  of  Ralph  Tlgno  Edquld,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauss 
and  Insert: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Inj. 
migration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amendecj, 
Ralph  Tlgno  Bdquld  may  be  classified 
aa  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  in  his  behaU  by  Ueutenant 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Edquld.  a  citizen  and  law- 
fully resident  alien,  respectively,  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  orphans." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DAVID  GLENN  BARKER  AND 
RICHARD  PAUL  BARKER 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  6112),  for 
the  relief  of  David  Glenn  Barker  (Jal 
Yul  Sung)  and  Richard  Paul  Barker  (Pil 
£u  Park),  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
mlgratloa  and  Nationality  Act,  aa  amended. 
David  Glenn  Barker  (Jal  Yul  Sung)  and 
Richard  PaxU  Barker  (Pil  Su  Park,  may  b« 
classified  as  children  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (l)(P)  of  that  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  their  behalf  by 
Sergeant  First  Class  and  Mrs.  Allen  N.  Bark- 
er, citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuan: 
to  section  204  of  the  said  Act,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating  to 
orphans.  Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
ticn  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  petitions  which 
may  be  approved,  shall  be  inapplicable  in 
these  cases." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tne  Senate  amendmer.v  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


amendment  thereto,  and  eoncor  in  the 
Senate  amendnient. 

Tae  Ctark  read  the  title  of  the  bfU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  ;SeDate  amend- 
njent,  as  foltows: 

strike  oat  all  after  Hie  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

-That,  tn  tb«  administration  of  Uu 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Aet,  aa 
uDeoded.  a  petttloa  may  be  Oled  by  Mr.  and 
Urs.  Charles  Hood  In  behalf  of  Kl  Sook  Jun. 
and  the  provisions  of  section  204(c)  of  that 
Act  relating  to  the  numb«r  of  petltlona 
irhlch  may  be  approved  In  behalf  of  chil- 
dren defined  tn  section  101(b)  (1)(F)  of  the 
said  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  tn  this  case.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

OSMUNDO  CABIGAS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CJalifomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCX>TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  the  "crfBcial  objectors"  on  the  Private 
Calendar.  The  rules  of  the  House  do 
not  permit  questions,  explanations,  or  de- 
bate during  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. Nevertheless,  I  try  to  study  each 
Wll  and  resolution  thoroughly  and  make 
my  decision  obJecUvely  and  equitably. 

Today  I  objected  to  the  consideration 
ol  H.R.  5838.  a  bUl  for  the  relief  ot 
Osmundo  Cabigas.  The  Mil  would  au- 
thorize payment  of  $10,000  to  Mr.  Cabigas 
as  a  gratuity  because  of  the  accidental 
death  of  his  son  while  on  active  duty  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base 

Last  year,  after  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  approved  this  bill,  the 
Congress  approved  a  new  group  life  in- 
surance program  for  servicemen .  It  pro- 
vided retroacUve  benefits  for  certain  mil- 
itary personnel  who  were  killed  between 
the  time  naUonal  service  life  Irisurance 
expired  and  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
insurance  program.  Under  that  law, 
beneficiaries  were  granted  $5,000.  Con- 
(ntsssional  policy  appeared  to  be  set  by 
this  law.  Mr.  Cabigas  is  receiving  the 
benefit  under  this  law  and.  therefore,  it 
doeti  not  seem  equitable  for  his  case  to 
be  treated  differently  from  many  others 
under  the  general  policy  established  by 
the  Congress. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr  SicKUBs)  for  his  sincere  c<hi- 
cem  for  the  interests  of  his  constituent. 
In  spite  of  his  earnest  and  sustained  ef- 
forts, I  was  constrained  to  object  for  the 
aforesaid  reasons. 


KI  SOOK  JUN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  blU  (H.R.  9442),  for 
the  relief  of  Kl  Sook  Jun,  with  a  Senate 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  LOAN  OF  NAVAL 
VESSELS  TO  FRIENDLY  POREiaN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr  WVKHS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 
***■*».  I  Mk  onanlmous  COTisent  to 


take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
i'S.IL  7813),  to  authoila  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bin. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  Une  4.  strike  out  an  after  "lend" 
down  to  and  including  "escort."  Is  line  9  and 
insert  "one  destroyer  and  one  destfoyer  esoort 
from  the  reeerve  fleet  to  the  Bepubllc  at 
China  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be 
deems  appropriate." 

The  K>EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  give  us  a  brief  expUmation  of 
the  bill,  including  the  acUon  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  30,  1965,  the  House 
passed  three  bills  authorizing  ttie  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  frimdly  foreign 
countries. 

These  bills  were  a  continuance  of  a 
policy  adopted  by  the  Congress  many 
years  ago  to  place  ships  in  the  hands 
of  our  friends  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
perform  funcUons — particularly  anti- 
submarine warfare — that  we  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  perform  our- 
selves. 

These  ships  are  taken  from  our  re- 
serve or  mothball  Seet  and  almost  always 
are  the  kind  of  slilps  that  are  higlily 
unlikely  for  return  to  our  active  naval 
fleet.  They  are  serviceable  and  can  do 
a  job  but  they  are  not  modem  ships  in 
the  sense  of  those  in  oar  actire  naval 
fleet  today. 

Simply — but  not  cynically — stated  the 
loan  of  these  ships  is  for  our  own  benefit 
and  not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
friendly  foreign  nation.  We  are  happy 
that  they  can  protect  ttieir  own  shores 
with  these  ships  but.  In  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  the  interests  of  this  country  which 
are  being  served  by  these  loans. 

The  Senate  took  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  the  loans  contemplated  by  the 
three  House  bills.  The  Senate  agreed 
with  us  with  respect  to  ships  for  Italy. 
Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  Philippines — 
and  substantially  agreed  with  us  with 
respect  to  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

The  Senate,  however,  did  eliminate 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Chile,  and  the  Republic 
of  China.  The  last  of  these  friendly 
foreign  nations,  the  Republic  of  China, 
is  the  subject  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  HJl.  7813  whlbh  is  under  cc»islderation 
at  this  time. 

At  the  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  on  October  22,  1965,  the 
House  accepted  the  Senate  version  of  the 
■hip  loan  leglslaUon  at  least  in  part  be- 
cause oi  the  lateness  in  the  session.    In- 


deed, October  23,  1965.  was  the  last  day 
of  the  Ist  session  of  this  Congreas. 

The  conference  report  contains  the 
following  language: 

It  was  agreed  In  conference  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  give  serloos  tmd  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  the  ship  loan  pro- 
gram as  paased  by  the  Hotiae  early  In  tlie 
next  session  of  the  Ooe 


Hit.  78L3.  as  amended  by  the  Senate, 
is  a  r^ectlon  of  this  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  House  version  of  this  bill  contem- 
plated the  loan  of  one  destroyer  and  two 
destroyer  escorts  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  Senate  has  amended  the 
ship  loan  to  the  Republic  of  China  by 
striking  one  of  the  destroyer  escorts. 

H.R.  7813  as  It  is  now  before  the  House 
would  do  only  one  thing :  permit  the  loan 
of  one  destroyer  and  one  destroyer  escort 
from  our  mothball  fleet  to  the  Republic 
of  China.    It  does  nothing  else. 

nSCAI-    CONSIDXaATIOWS 

The  costs  involved  in  the  transfer  of 
these  ships  are  contemplated  to  be  on  a 
cost-share  basis  with  the  United  States 
providing  grant  aid  austere  reactivation 
and  overhaul  and  the  Republic  of  China 
defraying  modernization  costs.  The 
UB.  share  would  amount  to  about  $2.9 
million  from  military  assistance  funds 
for  a  destroyer,  and  $2  million  for  a 
destroyer  escort.  The  Republic  of  China 
share  would  depend  on  the  extent  of 
modernization  the  country  desires  and 
whether  any  or  all  of  the  work  is  done  In 
UJ3.  shipyards.  If  it  is  determined  to 
perform  all  the  ship  modernization  In 
U£.  yards,  costs  would  be  about  $5.7  mil- 
lion for  the  destroyer  and  $2.7  million  for 
the  destroyer  escort  with  the  Republic  of 
China  defraying  the  differences  over  the 
above-menUoned  figures. 

Mr.  HAT. 1 1.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority 
side  has  been  well  advised  on  this  bill. 
As  usual,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices is  unanimous  In  this  effort.  This 
is  a  vital  and  important  part  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  The  ship  that 
was  in  question  for  Venezuela,  at  the 
time  the  original  bill  passed  the  House, 
has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

Ttie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  aet  to  authorise  the  loan  of  naral 
vessels  to  China." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Siwaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

[RoU  No.  87] 

Abbttt  FJno  Ifulter 

Abernethjr  Foley  Murray 

Ad»lr  Praaer  NU 

Arends  Fuqua  Powell 

Bell  OUbert  Relnecke 

Blatnlk  Orlder  Reanlck 

Boiling  Ortflln  Ronan 

Bray  Halpem  Rooney,  NT. 

Brock  Hardy  Roetenkowskl 

Burleson  Harvey,  Ind.  Roudebush 

Burton,  Utah      Herlong  St  aennaln 

CkbeU  HoUand  Scbeuer 

CahUl  Huot  Scott 

0»llaway  Jacoba  Sweeney 

Cameron  Randall  Tenzer 

Celler  Johnson,  Okla.  Toll 

Chelf  Karth  Tupper 

CUrk  Keogh  Walker,  Ulaa. 

Colmer  Leggett  Watklna 

Conyers  Long.  La.  Whltten 

Dowdy  Iiiartln.  Ala.  WlUla 

rartMteln  Matthews  WlUon,  Bob 

Parnaley  Miller 

The  SPELAKER.  On  this  rollcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanlmotis  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


the  past  and  creates  dynamfc  and  vigor- 
ous institutions  to  meet  present  and  fu- 
ture crises. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  COMMEMORATINO 

75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ORGANI- 
ZATION OP  AMERICAN  STATES 
Mr    McVICKER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  today  have 
the  privilege  of  Introducing  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  75th  anniversary, 
April  14.  of  the  Union  of  American  Re- 
publics, now  known  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

That  organization  has  a  noble  past,  a 
strong  present  and  a  brilliant  future.  As 
a  member  of  the  Subccanmlttee  on  Inter- 
.Amer:can  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  at  close  range  the  activi- 
ties of  that  organization  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

The  OAS  is  the  institution  that  main- 
Ulns  the  peace  and  security  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  promotes  economic 
progress  and  improvements  In  the  wel- 
fare and  the  level  of  living  of  all  peoples 
of  the  region.  Moet  Important,  It  helps 
to  strengthen  the  principles  of  individual 
!!b*>rty,  free  institutions  and  genuine  in- 
dependence in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happy  that  we  in 
this  body  are  recognizing  the  progress  of 
the  OAS  as  It  consolidates  the  gains  of 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14215) .  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  mianimous  consent  that 
the  general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Reifkl)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  tigreed  to. 

n»    THl    COMMITTEE    Of    THE    WBOLX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14215,  with 
Mr.  Phici  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUI. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Denton],  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Rmfkl] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  presenting  to- 
day for  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
the  1967  appropriation  bUl  for  the  In- 
terior Department  and  related  agencies. 
The  activities  Included  in  this  biU  are 
extensive  in  scope,  and  if  I  were  to  fully 
discuss  each  and  every  item  in  the  bill 
at  this  time,  it  would  take  considerably 
more  than  the  hour  allotted  to  me.  For 
the  Interior  Department  alone,  there  Is 
everything  from  green  forests  to  blue 
lakes  to  black  coal.  Then  when  the  Items 
under  the  related  agencies  are  included, 
the  variety  becomes  even  more  diverse. 

I  will  not  endeavor  to  discuss  each  item 
in  the  bill  since  I  feel  that  the  report  on 
this  bill  rather  fully  explains  the  action 
recommaended  by  the  committee  In  each 
iiwtance.  Therefore,  during  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to 
some  of  the  highlights  which  I  feel  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  its  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Total  appropriations  recommended  in 
this  bill  are  $1,321,149,500.  This  amount 
consists  of  $1,169,703,500  of  what  we  refer 
to  as  direct  appropriations:  $125,446,000 
for  the  appropriation  of  receipts;  and 
126  million  in  borrowing  authorization. 


The  appropriation  of  receipts  and  the 
borrowing  authorization  Involve  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  appropriation,  and 
for  the  1967  fiscal  year,  do  not  vary  sig- 
nificantly from  what  we  have  provided 
in  these  bills  during  the  past  several 
years.  Therefore.  I  will  direct  my  re- 
marks principally  to  the  direct  appro- 
priations. 

On  page  1  of  the  report  you  will  note 
that  the  direct  appropriations  recom- 
mended for  1967  in  the  amount  of  $1.- 
169.703,500,  represent  an  increase  of  $30,- 
316,430  over  the  appropriations  approved 
for  the  1966  fiscal  year  including  antici- 
pated pay  supplementals.  The  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  also  a 
decrease  of  $34,811,000  below  the  budget 
estimate. 

Naturally  in  an  appropriation  bill  of 
this  type,  you  are  bound  to  have  conflict- 
ing ideas  of  the  funding  which  should  be 
provided.  The  President  had  his  idea, 
which  was  reflected  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate presented  to  the  committee.  This 
committee  deemed  it  appropriate  to 
make  some  revisions  in  the  amounts  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  estimates.  I  am 
sure  there  are  others  who  have  even  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  how  this  bill  should  be 
funded. 

I  believe  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  take  a  few  minutet  at  this  time  to 
commend  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. All  of  them  are  knowledgeable 
of  the  activities  covered  in  this  bill,  each 
of  them  has  what  I  would  call  special 
knowledge  of  various  aspects  of  the  bill. 
Attendance  at  subcommittee  hearings  by 
all  members  was  very  good,  and  the 
chairman  was  gratified  at  the  interest 
each  of  the  members  displayed  in  all  of 
the  items  heard  in  the  hearings. 

The  subcommittee  attempted  to  delve 
into  each  activity  covered  by  this  bill  to 
adequately  determine  the  justification  of 
the  amounts  being  requested.  We  began 
our  hearings  on  February  2,  1966,  and 
completed  the  hearings,  on  March  9, 1966. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  state  that  In  all 
of  oiu-  discussions  on  items  In  this  bill, 
a  bipartisan  attitude  prevailed  at  all 
times.  I  believe  I  can  say  vrtthout  ex- 
ception that  in  each  of  our  determina- 
tions, the  decision  was  based  solely  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  With  this  very 
excellent  cooperation  by  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  diligence  with 
which  they  examined  each  request.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  truthfully  say  that  we  are 
presenting  today  a  well  balanced  bill,  one 
that  should  provide  su£9cient  funds  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  activities  of  the 
agencies,  and  one  that  is  mindful  of  vari- 
ous budget  considerations  that  are  dic- 
tated by  world  conditions  today,  and  the 
guidance  the  Congress  has  given  us 
through  the  enactment  of  various  legis- 
lation in  past  years. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  I 
bring  to  your  attention  a  consideration 
that  is  frequently  overlooked  and  not  ac- 
corded adequate  significance  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bin.  To  a  large  extent, 
this  bill  is  self-supporting  through  the 
Income  derived  from  the  activities  It 
covers.  On  page  34  of  part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings Is  listed  the  receipts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  activities  covered 
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under  this  bill.  On  page  14  of  part  3 
of  the  hearings  are  listed  the  receipts 
generated  by  the  activities  of  the 
Forest  Service.  To  summarize  these 
amounts,  sujtivlties  covered  by  this  bill 
are  forecast  to  generate  $992,300,000  in 
Federal  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1967  as 
compared  to  $758,800,000  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  So  while  appropriations  for  1967 
will  increase  by  $30,316,430  in  1967,  we 
will  have  an  increase  of  $233,500,000  in 
receipts  generated  by  the  activities  of 
agencies  covered  by  this  bill. 

Another  way  one  might  consider  this 
Is  that  receipts  generated  by  this  bill 
lack  only  about  $328,849,000  of  totally 
funding  the  operations  in  this  bill,  and 
it  provides  approximately  $321,513,000 
for  varioxis  services  and  facilities  for  the 
American  Indians. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  impor- 
tant considerations  that  recommend  this 
bill  for  your  approval:  First,  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  activities  in  this  bill  are 
self-supporting;  and,  second,  fimding 
contained  in  this  bill  is  for  the  improve- 
ment and  t)etterment  of  America,  in  fact 
I  feel  this  appropriation  can  he  properly 
categorized  as  "am  investment  in  Amer- 
ica." 

MAJOR  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  this 
bill  would  provide  $30,316,430  over  the 
funding  level  of  1966.  For  the  most  part, 
these  Increases  are  brought  about  by  new 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
the  growing  demands  on  facilities  cov- 
ered by  this  bUl. 

To  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  items 
of  increase,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
an  increase  of  $32,500,000  Is  included  in 
the  bin  for  additional  education  and  wel- 
fare services  and  other  assistance  to  the 
American  Indian.  Although  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indians  have  increased 
materially  over  the  past  several  years, 
the  general  status  of  the  American  In- 
dian is  still  such  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  brag  about  it.  School  facilities  are 
still  limited,  although  greatly  improved 
over  2  or  3  years  ago;  and  although  great 
progress  has  been  made  In  improving 
the  general  health  of  the  Indians,  we 
still  have  a  severe  shortage  of  medical 
facilities,  and  much  more  work  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  housing  area.  I  would 
like  to  point  our  tJiat  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  these  areas  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  during  the  past 
years,  and  It  Is  only  fair  that  we  provide 
the  Indians  the  same  l>eneflts. 

There  is  an  additional  $4,400,000  for 
management,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  in  the  national  parks.  As  a 
result  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  10  new  park  areas  in  1967, 
and  with  our  increasing  population,  na- 
tional park  visitations  are  increasing 
each  year.  It  is  estimated  there  will  be 
127.5  million  park  visitors  in  1967. 

Three  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  Increase  is  for  acceleration 
of  the  solid  waste  disposal  program,  and 
additional  activity  in  the  coal  research 
program. 

There  is  an  Increase  of  $9  million  for 
various  activities  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
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wildlife  for  restoration  projects  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

Seven  million  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  Increase  is  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  saline  water  research  program. 
A  large  portion  of  this  Increase  is  for  the 
construction  of  the  replacement  plant 
near  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Six  million  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  increase  Is  for  additional  re- 
quirements of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
mainly  in  connection  with  land  manage- 
ment practices  in  cormectlon  with  the 
186  million  acres  of  land  in  the  national 
forests  and  grasslands. 

Five  million  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  increase  is  for  construction 
of  the  rail  rapid  transit  system.  Legis- 
lation authorizing  this  activity  was 
passed  last  year  and  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  system  are  Just  now 
getting  underway. 

Four  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  increase  is  for  additional 
operating  and  research  costs  of  the 
Smithsonian  In'^titution.  The  new  build- 
ing space  authorized  by  the  Congress  is 
now  ready  for  occupancy  and  of  course, 
it  will  require  additional  funds  for  the 
staffing  and  maintenance  of  these  exhibit 
spaces. 

Offsetting  these  increases  we  also  have 
some  major  items  of  decreases.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  decrease  of  about  $21 
million  In  the  construction  of  facilities 
and  roads.  This  is  in  consonance  with 
the  President's  recent  indication  that  to 
the  extent  possible,  the  constniction  of 
new  projects  should  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum level  at  the  present  time. 

Ten  million  dollars  of  the  decrease  re- 
lates to  nonrecxuTlng  items  which  were 
contained  in  the  1966  appropriation, 
consisting  of  $1,400,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial, 
$4,500,000  for  transitional  grants  to 
Alaska,  and  $4,100,000  for  pajonents  to 
the  Alaska  Railroad  in  connection  with 
damage  to  its  facilities  by  the  earth- 
quake. 

Other  reductions  include  $4  million  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Guam  as  a  result 
of  the  availability  of  1966  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  the  urban  renewal 
program  which  was  not  approved  by  the 
Guam  Legislature.  There  is  a  $2  million 
reduction  In  subsidies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fishing  vessels,  and  several  other 
miscellaneous  reductions. 

EXTENT  OF  ACI'lVITIES  ITrNDEO   IN  THE  BIIX 

On  page  3  of  the  report  are  listed  some 
of  the  major  activities  funded  by  this 
bill,  and  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them  at 
this  time:  management,  conservation, 
development  and  protection  of  the  forest, 
range,  mineral  and  water  resources  of 
464  million  acres  of  the  Nation's  public 
domain  lands;  administration  of  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  on  780  million  acres 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  over 
250  million  acres  of  submerged  lands  of 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf;  provision 
of  educational  assistance,  facilities,  smd 
services  to  59,800  Indian  children  in  the 
public  schools;  management,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties, including  about  18,800  miles  of  park- 
ways, roads  and  trails  in  230  national 


parks,  and  other  areas  comprising  about 
26.4  million  acres  with  an  estimated  127.5 
million  visitors  in  1967;  and  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  186 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  national 
forests  and  grasslands.  Including  an  esti- 
mated harvest  of  11.6  billion  board  feet 
of  timber  in  1967  with  a  value  of  $146,- 
400,000. 

ITEMS    OF    MAJOR    INTEREST    IN   THE   BIIX       ' 

Several  items  in  tills  bill  were  of  con" 
siderable  Interest  to  numerous  indivi- 
duals, and  I  will  take  a  few  minutes  at 
this  time  to  report  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  with  regard. to 
these  items: 

First.  Federal  aid  for  commercial  fish- 
eries research  suid  development:  Under 
Public  Law  88-309.  fimds  are  provided  to 
finance  on  a  cost-sharing  basis,  fishery 
research  and  development  projects  pro- 
posed by  States.  The  program  provides 
for  financing  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  project  cost. 
The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  In- 
crease the  total  fishery  research  effort  of 
the  United  States.  In  1966,  a  total  of 
$4,100,000  was  available  for  distribution 
to  the  States.  The  1967  budget  estimate 
provided  for  the  distribution  of  $2,600.- 
000  to  the  States,  a  reduction  of  $1,500,- 
000.  The  committee  Is  recommending 
the  restoration  of  the  funding  for  this 
program  to  its  1966  level  which  will  once 
again  provide  $4,100,000  for  State  proj- 
ects under  this  program.  This  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  impopular  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Numerous  outside  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  recom- 
mending restoration  of  this  reduction, 
and  the  committee  received  hvmdreds  of 
letters  urging  restitution  of  the  funds. 

Second.  Excess  foreign  currency  au- 
thorization: For  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  the  budget  estimate 
recommended  an  excess  foreign  currency 
authorization  in  the  equivalent  of  about 
$4,900,000.  This  authorization  would 
have  provided  for  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rency in  Poland,  Israel,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
and  Yugolslavia.  The  major  portion  of 
this  authorization,  approximately 
$3,500,000,  was  for  the  construction  of  a 
stem-ramp  trawler  in  Poland.  There 
was  great  opposition  to  this  proposal 
both  by  numerous  Members  of  Congress 
and  outside  witnesses.  The  bill  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  today  con- 
tains no  authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  In  any  foreign  country  un- 
der this  bill,  and  recommends  deletion  of 
the  total  item  for  excess  foreign  currency 
authorization.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  funding  of  operations  in  fcw- 
elgn  countries  by  this  means  is  not  con- 
sistent with  well -controlled  and  regu- 
lated appropriation  procedures. 

Third.  Land  and  water  conservation 
fund:  Great  interest  was  also  indicated 
in  the  operation  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  This  Item  involves 
the  appropriation  of  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  recreation/conservation  \ise  per- 
mits, motorboat  fuel  tax,  smd  the  sale  of 
surplus  property.  The  proceeds  of  this 
fund  are  used  for  the  Federal  purchase  of 
land  for  recreation,  forest  so'eas.  and 
wUdlife  habitat. 
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In  i^oti  $125  miliion  was  appropriated 
for  this  fund,  but  due  to  the  decrease 
m  esumait'd  revenue  in  the  fund.  $110 
m,Ui.jri  i:>  provided  for  1867. 

Inciudfd  ;n  the  funds  provided  for 
Ftxieral  acquLsition  was  |10  million  for 
uif  acqui-uuon  of  land  In  the  Redwood 
NaUonal  Pari.  The  committee  has  de- 
ieie-d  this  item  without  prejudice,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  land  has  not 
yet  been  enacted.  With  a  few  minor  re- 
visions recommended  by  the  committee 
In  the  use  of  this  fund,  there  Is  a  total  of 
$76,203,000  provldEd  for  assistance  to 
States,  an  Increase  of  $11,763,000  over 
the  amount  provided  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate, and  a  similar  decrease  In  the 
amount  available  for  the  Federal  land 
acquisition  program. 

Amotmts  available  for  assistance  to 
States  are  on  a  50-50  matching  basis. 

Fourth.  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway;  Extensive  consideration  was 
given  by  the  committee  to  the  proposal 
for  the  acquisition  of  park  land  along  the 
Patomac  R^ver  on  both  the  VlrgixUa  and 
Maryland  sides  of  the  river.  Of  special 
Interest  was  the  acquisition  of  parkway 
land  from  the  Wilson  Bridge  to  Fort 
Washiiagton  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
constructing  a  parkway  between  these 
points.  The  committee  did  not  approve 
this  proposal  for  the  reason  that  ade- 
quate authorization  does  not  exist  to 
cover  the  acquisition  of  land  as  proposed 
In  the  budget  estimate,  aiKl  in  the  opinion 
of  ti^.t  ^x^nnV::,ic€,  the  whole  matter  of 
tlio  co;u>!,rucUon  of  parkways  in  this  Juea 
netilj  "o  oe  reviewed  by  the  proper  legis- 
irf'.i .  ►•  c.,r..nuit&es  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ct>>  M<ij.\  doubts  and  questions  attend 
tlie  intent  of  the  authorization  on  which 
this  request  was  baaed,  and  in  the  (pin- 
ion of  the  committee  it  would  be  moet 
beneficial  to  have  a  current  and  specific 
gtatement  of  policy  by  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  parkways 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  not  only  In 
this  area  but  for  the  entire  Nation.  Un- 
til such  legialation  is  obtained,  vexing 
problems  axul  doubts  will  continue  to 
attend  ai:iy  proposal  for  the  cocstriiction 
of  parkways,  especially  In  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  Capital  area. 

F\iai  Arts  arxl  humanities;  Public  Law 
8&-209  approved  September  29,  1965,  aa- 
liMAu-.fi  i.  Hf  '  i-aid  pro«?rams  for  the 
aru  ATM  uiT-.a..aie&.  The  iniual  appro- 
priation ;  ,r  IS  Activity  was  made  in  the 
Suppiemt  i..&j  .Appropriation  Act  of  1966. 
The  1:^67  otKi^ft  estimate  proposed  fund- 
int!  for  :.h.  .Na'onal  Couivjll  on  the  Arts 
and  tr.'  Nauf ;  ..  Council  on  the  Humaol- 
ues  The  c<>nim:ttee  recommended  a  re- 
el ucuoti  o!  Si  million  below  the  budget 
estunate  for  the  National  Council  on  the 
.Art.s 

At  ihp  u.Tie  of  the  hearings,  the  Na- 
tional CoutMTil  ofn  the  Humanities  had 
;vj.>^t  "ecp!  :,v  b.^en  organiaed  and  had  not 
met  as  a  txxi  .  The  budget  estimate  pre- 
s^iiuw  to  the  (Committee  contamed  no 
sfKviflc  iJidlcauor  ■xhatstvv.-r  of  a  bu<te'et 
Dprxjram  for  :^7  <inr,  r,.  Council  had 
nor  H^iprov^^  ;,  r  v  ,-cific  activities  for 
th"  bvidepr  vf'Hr  i-  of  that  time  For 
this  reason,  the  committee  pessed  over 
the    budget    estimate   of   the    Natloiml 
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Council  on  the  Humanities  without 
prejudice,  pending  determination  by  the 
Council  of  specific  projects  to  be  financed 
in  fiscal  ye&r  1S67. 

Sixth.  Ran  rapid  transit  system:  The 
budget  estimate  for  the  National  Capital 
Transporation  Agency  was  reduced  by 
$8  million.  The  total  budget  estimate 
for  this  agency  was  $25,580,000;  $17,055,- 
000  to  be  funded  under  this  bill  and 
$8,525,000  to  be  funded  imder  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill 

Included  in  the  estimate  was  $12,200,- 
000  for  tunnel  liner.  Although  construc- 
tion Is  not  scheduled  to  begin  until  July 
1967,  It  was  testified  In  the  hearings  that 
because  of  the  Individualistic  specifica- 
tions on  this  liner,  considerable  leadtime 
was  necessary  for  Its  procurement.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  plan- 
ning schedule  submitted  by  this  agency 
Is  quite  optimistic,  and  It  Is  very  prob- 
lematical that  preliminary  planning  and 
design  will  have  progressed  to  the  point 
where  It  will  be  feasible  and  practical  to 
begin  the  procurement  of  this  liner  In 
fiscal  year  1967.  For  that  reason,  the 
committee  recommends  a  reduction  of  $8 
million  in  the  Federal  share  of  the 
agency's  estimate  related  to  the  procure- 
ment of  the  tunnel  liner.  As  stated  in 
the  report,  the  committee  has  no  desire 
to  retard  or  delay  the  construction  of  this 
system,  and  if  It  develops  that  the  plan- 
ning Bchedtile  as  set  forth  in  the  budget 
estimate  can  actually  be  maintained,  the 
committee  will  be  inclined  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  this  Item  In  1967  or  the  repro- 
gramlng  of  available  funds  for  the  Ini- 
tiation of  pixwurement  of  the  tunnel 
liner. 

Seventh.  Anadromous  fish:  Public 
Law  8i^304.  approved  October  30,  1965, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  initiate  with  the  several  States  a  co- 
operative program  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  anadromous  fish.  This  legis- 
lation authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  period  ending  on  June  30,  1970,  not  to 
exceed  $25  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  There  appears  to  be 
great  interest  In  this  legislation  and  the 
committee  has  received  numerous  re- 
quests regarding  the  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1967. 

This  matter  was  discussed  during  the 
hearings  and  the  committee  was  In- 
formed that  because  at  the  timing  of  the 
legislation  and  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary work  that  had  to  be  done  In  getting 
the  States  organized  since  this  work  was 
to  be  performed  through  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  States,  no  funds 
were  included  In  the  1967  budget  esti- 
mate for  this  activity.  The  committee 
understands  that  organizational  work 
on  this  program  is  proceeding,  and  there 
is  a  good  possibility  that  funds  for  the 
administration  of  this  program  wUl  be 
requested  in  a  supplemental  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  gen- 
eral remarks  on  this  bUl.  As  I  have 
stated.  It  has  received  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  committee;  we  think  it 
Is  a  bill  with  good  balance,  and  earnestly 
recommend  its  approval. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Misaourl.  The  reason 
I  am  asking  this  question-^and  I  know  it 
is  too  late  to  get  some  new  controversy 
started  here  and  I  am  not  asking  this  to 
start  a  controversy — but  it  came  to  my 
aXtentlon  more  or  less  accidentally  that 
within  this  department  tiiere  were  some 
high-priced  employees  who  had  been 
given  leaves  of  absence  with  full  pay  in 
order  to  accept  fellowships  to  work  on 
doctorate  degrees — and  presumably  up. 
on  the  completion  of  that  they  would 
come  back  to  the  department  at  a  still 
further  increase  in  salary. 

What  I  want  to  ask  Is  this.  Is  It  tbe 
policy  of  this  Government  to  pay  full 
time  when  a  man  Is  on  leave  to  do  some- 
thing that  win  benefit  his  own  career? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation to  that  effect.  This  legislation 
provides  that  an  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment can  take  training  if  it  Improves  his 
work,  and  tf  he  agrees  to  stay  with  the 
Government  employment  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  That  Is  applicable  not 
only  In  the  Department  of  Interior  but 
In  every  department  of  the  Government. 
There  are  two  or  three  pages  In  the 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  get 
this  clear.  In  other  words,  you  are  rec- 
ommending to  this   Congress   that  we 

pay  a  man  who  is  a  grade  12 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  are  not  making 
any  recommendations.  TTie  Congress 
made  the  recommendation.  Our  com- 
mittee did  not  enact  the  legislation. 
Our  committee  only  appropriates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  legislative  acts  that 
the  Coneress  has  enacted.  If  you  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  program,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  our  action  but  because  of  the 
provisions  In  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Training  Act.  or  its  maladminis- 
tration by  the  agencies. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask' 
one  question.  Is  there  money  in  this 
bill  to  provide  the  salaries  of  people  who 
do  not  do  any  work  and  who  get  addi- 
tional compensation  and  sufBcient 
money  to  maintain  thwn  In  their 
schools? 

Mr,  DENTON.  There  Is  money  In  tWs 
bin  for  the  Federal  Employees  TralnJne 
Act  to  carry  out  the  program  as  directed 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  know  they 
were  hesitant  about  giving  the  names  of 
these  people  or  where  they  were.  This 
information  has  to  be  dragged  out  of 
them.  I  have  not  made  any  direct  in- 
quiry to  the  Interior  Department  to  get 
these  names.  But  the  request  has  been 
made  by  a  responsible  Member  of  this 
House  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  re- 
liably informed  that  there  are  several 
employees  erf  this  Department  who  are 
on  leave — with  full  pay — and  their  In- 
come Is  being  further  supplemented  by 
scholarships  and  f  ellowshlpe — and  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  educational  program 
they  will  presumably  return  to  work  at 
higher  salaries.  I  have  no  objection  to 
assisting  an  Individual  in  getting  an  edu- 
cation but  I  do  resent  my  tax  dollars 
being  spent  to  permit  any  person  to  draw 
the  equivalent  of  two  salaries  when  he 
should  be  willing  to  bear  a  part  of  the 


burden  himself.  The  principle,  in  my 
opinion,  is  wrong.  The  Government  Em- 
ployees Training  Act  Is  (termlsslve  legis- 
lation and  was  not  intended  to  give  such 
windfalls. 

Mrs.  HANSEa*^  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  On 
page  656  of  the  hearings,  part  n,  the  dls- 
tlngtiished  gentleman  from  Missouri  wlD 
find  a  breakdown  of  costs.  The  nimiber 
of  employees  total  4,773  who  partlclpwited 
In  this  trairiing  program.  I  might  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  he  might  be 
Interested  In  reading  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Ml.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemtin  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Beginning  on  page  662, 
part  n,  of  the  hearings,  and  running 
for  several  pages,  I  find  there  is  a  hir- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  consultants,  and  just 
preceding  that  there  is  a  request  for  an 
additional  $100,000  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  totaling  some  $287,000. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  our  extended  remarks  on  that 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  report. 
We  have  looked  with  disfavor  on  con- 
tracting out  so  much  work,  and  the  hir- 
ing of  numerous  consultants.  We  think 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  agencies 
to  use  their  own  employees.  We  cover 
that  at  some  length  In  the  report. 

Mr.  ORIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  wish  to  express  my 
approval  and  pleasiu-e  In  relation  to  this 
Item  of  $61,700  to  strengthen  the  regis- 
try of  national  landmark  programs.  As 
the  chairman  has  said,  this  Is  an  All 
America  bill,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
we  are  not  forgetting  the  value  to 
America  of  preserving  the  old  landmarks 
and  the  old  heritage  of  the  days  that 
are  now  past,  and  the  mementos  which 
are  being  so  rapidly  obliterated. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
CMr.  RmrxL). 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana tMr.  Dinton],  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  has  given  all  of  us  In  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  all  of  the  actions  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  agree  with  the  chairman's 
statement  that  this  Is  a  nonpartisan  bllL 
Each  Item  has  been  considered  on  Its 
merits. 

I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  unneces- 
sarily In  going  over  again  the  actions  of 
the  committee.  Those  have  been  twle- 
quatcly  explained  to  you  by  our  chair- 
man. I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  bill  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Indian  Americans  in 
this  country. 

Actually,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior appropriation  request,  which  ex- 


ceeds last  year's  appropriations  by  scone 
$30  million,  was  in  the  area  having  to  do 
with  Indian  programs.  Most  of  it  is  for 
school  buildings  for  the  education  of  the 
Indian  children  who  are  In  need  of  class- 
rooms to  carry  out  that  important  func- 
tion of  our  Government. 

In  that  regard  the  bill  attempts  to  pro- 
vide comparable  facilities  that  are  af- 
forded other  segments  of  our  population 
In  regard  to  their  well-being. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out.  the 
bill  also  contains  an  additional  amount 
of  $500,000  to  attack  trachoma.  This  is 
a  most  urgent  Item.  Trachoma  is  a  ter- 
rible eye  disease,  and  I  think  I  should 
take  the  time  to  read  from  the  hearings. 
I  refer  to  part  3 ,  page  949  : 

Trachoma  la  a  profound  t>cr8onaI  tragedy 
for  Its  victims;  and  it  Is  linked  to  tbe  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  people,  for  the  visual 
impairment  and  blindness  caused  by  the 
disease  are  an  impediment  to  the  acquisition 
of  sUlls  required  to  improve  their  economic 
lot.  As  a  measure  of  this  economic  toll,  a 
pUot  survey  on  San  Carlos  and  Sacaton  Res- 
ervations Indians  In  fiscal  year  1964  found 
a  rate  of  830  per  100,000  Individuals  to  be  In- 
duatrlaUy  blind  (30  per  200  or  lees  vision  In 
both  eyes)  due  to  trachoma  sequelae.  It  Is 
of  interest  In  this  connection  that  approxi- 
mately 23  percent  of  the  blind-aid  recipients 
In  Arizona  are  American  Indians  and  that 
one-third  of  these  are  blind  due  to  trachoma. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out.  this 
disease  of  the  eyes  was  nearly  wiped  out 
back  in  the  1930'8.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  particularly  In  the  Southwest 
among  the  Apaches  and  the  Navajos, 
this  horrible  eye  disease  is  now  coming 
back.  This  item  was  added  to  the  budget 
once  the  Information  was  available  to 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  In- 
creasing growth  of  this  disease  among 
these  peoples. 

Trachoma  Is  controllable  with  sul- 
fanilamide treatments  that  csm  be  taken 
orally.  When  I  was  a  kid  on  the  reser- 
vation I  remember  that  they  did  not  have 
this  kind  of  treatment.  The  eyelid  would 
be  rolled  back  with  a  stick,  and  the  eye- 
lid would  be  scraped.  You  could  hear  the 
victims  of  this  disease  screaming  a  block 
away.  Today  the  treatment  is  much 
more  humane.  When  this  appropriation 
is  approved  by  this  House  and  the  other 
body  and  becomes  law,  it  will  help  to 
start  a  program  to  eradicate  this  dread 
disease. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  carried  on  in  the  field 
of  education  and  welfare.  We  have  more 
students  than  ever  before  who  are  now 
taking  advantage  of  the  educational  op- 
portunities provided  by  this  bureau 
through  the  appropriations  in  this  bill. 
This  bill  contains  the  funds  needed  to 
carry  on  this  challenging  work. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
has  pointed  out.  I  believe  it  Is  a  tight 
budget.  When  the  President  sent  us  his 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1967.  he  told  us 
that  we  could  continue  our  domestic 
spending  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  past  and  even  begin  new  programs 
in  an  orderly  and  responsible  way,  at  a 
pace  that  reflects  the  claims  of  our  com- 
mitments In  southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam. 
So  I  believe  we  can  have  bombs  and 
bread  and  butter,  and  maybe  a  few  blos- 
soms strung  along  the  way  in  these  times 
that  are  trying  men's  souls. 


The  cost  of  the  war  has  meant  some 
sacrifice.  Some  of  the  bureaus  and  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Interior  were 
asked  to  cut  back  on  their  requests.  The 
members  of  our  committee,  and  particu- 
larly our  very  able  chairman,  Mr.  Den- 
ton, have  made  a  conscientious  and  sin- 
cere effort  to  bring  the  budget  requests 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  Into  focus 
with  the  realities  of  fiscal  responsibill- 
Ues. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to  rework  budget 
requests.  It  Is  not  an  easy  task  to  decide 
which  programs  should  be  cut,  which 
should  be  maintained  at  their  previous 
levels,  and  which  should  be  increased  or 
started. 

This  body  has  among  it  Members  who 
have  said,  time  and  again,  that  It  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  Its  will 
and  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  administra- 
tion. We  have  seen  fit  to  cut  $34  million 
from  the  original  budget  requests.  We 
have  seen  fit  to  reallocate  at  least  $7,- 
200,000  to  certain  projects  that  had  been 
considered  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
turned  down. 

As  a  consequence  of  hearings,  during 
which  Individual  citizens  have  ccMne  to 
explain  the  need  of  these  projects,  we 
have  taken  into  consideration  and  In- 
cluded In  this  bill  projects  which  amount 
to  approximately  $7,200,000.  I  hope  this 
committee  will  give  its  full  support  to 
this  action. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  House  to 
certain  areas  and  programs  contained  in 
this  bill  which  merit  our  special  consid- 
eration. I  endorse  the  additional  fimds 
for  the  National  Park  Service.  In  these 
times  of  a  little  more  a£Buence  In  our 
society,  our  people  are  going  out  Into  the 
countryside  to  look  for  a  place  to  get 
away,  not  only  from  the  busy,  but  also 
sometimes  humdrum,  crowded  city  life. 
Our  population  Is  increasing.  There  Is 
need  for  the  additional  recreation  facili- 
ties that  are  made  possible  in  some  State 
or  comin  unity  or  area  near  an  overgrown 
munlclpaMty. 

I  also  en>.'orse  the  expenditure  of  fimdt 
in  Samoa  an  1  Guam. 

I  visited  Gu<un  shortly  after  the  first 
hurricane  abouc  2  years  ago.  In  Decem- 
ber. I  had  the  p.^asure  and  privilege  of 
visiting  the  SamoaT  people,  who  are  now 
receiving  programs  that  axe  financed 
through  the  Interest  o."  this  committee,  of 
this  body,  and  the  other  body. 

Progress  Is  being  made  there  in  the 
field  of  education  and  health  and  im- 
proved well-being  of  our  friends,  the 
American  Samoans.  Is  Is  a/n  Impressive 
record. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water,  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions It  can  make  to  the  use  of 
brackish  water  and  the  possibility  of 
fighting  against  water  pollution  in  our 
streams  and  rivers. 

I  believe  there  is  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  Job  Corps  in  our  park  areas,  and 
our  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  public 
land  areas,  and  In  the  reservations  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  If  we  have  Job  Corps, 
camps,  they  should  be  out  In  these  open 
areas,  where  these  people,  who  may  be 
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dropouts  from  ?;chool.  may  have  an  op- 
portunity Lo  come  in  contact  with  the  na- 
ture of  their  couxilry 

I  beiieve  thejye  pn^giams  can  be  of 
mutual  benefit  If  the  pro»<r-am.s  Are  ad- 
ministered properly  aiic!  intie  :r  su£B- 
clent  coordination  araoiit  i(.e  a.g<  ndee. 
I  was  a  UtUe  dusturbt'd  to  fina.  ao  con- 
tained in  the  record  at  iiearlngs,  that  tiie 
proportion   ot    Job  Corps  supervisors  to 


-.dian  Affa; 


If  we  have  Job  Corps 


U  probably  narrower  than  It  should  be. 

If  we  are  nouiti  to  have  these  camps, 
I  do  not  trow  of  any  better  piaoe  to  have 
tnem  than  in  ^u;  paries,  foresta,  and  land 
management  areas.  I  agree  with  the 
chalrma:.  '.hat  this  bill  can  be  referred 
to  as  an  Investjment  in  America,  since 
practically  every  item.  Lf  analyzed,  will 
be  found  to  b-  iiisirumentaJ  In  making 
America  a  littie  bet;e:  p;are  in  which  to 
live  I  believe  tn;.'-  oi,,  ni-;:!ts  your  ap- 
proval and  mcnto  ine  approval  of  the 
full  ccjmmittee  I  recommend  it  to  you 
for  passai^e  without  reservation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
m^-  time 

Mr  DENTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washi  n  i^  ton    M  rs .  Hansin  ] . 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  first  of  all  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  stibcom- 
mittee  for  nis  intelligent  approach  and 
appraisal  of  the  wide  range  (tf  probleois 
'i-hicr'.  facp  f.r.i.s  committee.  It  is  a  com- 
mit/tee  which  deals  with  everything  from 
funding  pro^'.-es.s  m  the  trust  territories 
to  funding  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation .Aeencv  here  in  Washington, 
DC 

Tlie  ;.ean.n!;.s  were  held  tn  great  depth 
and  tiie  chairman  .s  fairness  toward  ev- 
ery section  of  this  N  a  lion  and  our  trust 
territories  i-:is  fairness  ts  all  the  prob- 
lems rangmg  from  hurricanes,  forest 
fires  ar.d  park  policing  to  funding  the 
new  art,s  and  humanities  program  w»s 
eiceptiona. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  tlie  ranictng  member  of  this 
c'jmmitiee  wiio  •*.«  chairman  of  this 
sulDcommlttee  when  I  first  became  a 
membeT-  for  his  intelligent,  alert  inter- 
est m  every  .American  program  reported 
here  It  was  usrough  his  vision  and  his 
^ilimgnes.'^  to  snaite  ir.f  (urigbaad  Invest- 
ment tnat  the  sen.  .,.,.  of  Samoa  are  to- 
day so  outiitaadint  His  work  on  beba2f 
of  educatniiai  TV'  has  opened  a 
new  program  of  education  not  only  for 
the  young  people  there,  but  to  the  adults. 
To  Mike  Kikwan  I  pay  a  sincere  tribute. 
No  appropriations  bill  suits  everyone 
In  this  Hou.se  There  are  those  who 
would  cu:  Av.-i  '.h-ise  who  would  raise. 
Some  64  Memoer.^  -A  Congress  appeared 
before  ua  asking  ;  >r  additions  and  In- 
creases .n  •.lie  tjuG*:rf  Many  represent- 
atives of  im;  orta:  •  ,  ments  of  the  in- 
du.striAl  ecoiuiTi;,  .if.i-tared  before  us 
;  .;.:  .V  •  ^  money  be  expended  in  re- 
•learci;  U.a',  can  and  wUl  mean  the  fu- 
ture of  not  only  re«ioas.  but  the  Nation. 
Tlie  canimiitee  tried  to  select  very  care- 
fully tiiose  items  which  should  be 
funded,  war  or  no  war,  realizing,  of 
course,  that  the  major  part  of  the  na- 
tional budget  is  going  into  defense  and 
Uito  winning  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 


Tlie  largest  increase  in  this  entire  bill 
is  for  our  Indian  people  and  even  with 
this  Increase  we  are  going  to  have  prob- 
lems. The  status  of  the  Indi&n  people 
in  our  Nation  is  a  national  disgrace. 
The  poverty,  the  lack  of  Job  training, 
lack  of  programing  for  the  future  all 
show  up  today  in  the  bousing,  inability 
of  many,  many  Indians  to  speak  our 
English  language  and  the  inability  of 
these  Indians  to  take  their  place  in  the 
20th  century  society  of  these  late  1960's. 
I  join  the  dtstingiiished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  in  his  concern. 

I  commend  Secretary  Udall  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  for  his  recent  state- 
ment wherein  be  proF>06es  a  new  and 
more  imaginative  look  at  the  entire  In- 
dian problem.  This  should  be  done 
without  delay  and  Is  almost  a  century 
late. 

In  this  appropriations  bill  there  is  a 
substantial  increase  in  funds  (or  Indian 
schools.  I  think  some  of  you  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  we  have 
done. 

In  the  year  1958  the  percentage  of 
those  entering  high  school  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  46.6  percent.  In 
1965  it  was  77  4  percent.  However,  it  is 
weU  to  examine  this  figure  a  little  closer. 

In  1965  there  were  3,098  students  in 
the  ninth  grade  tn  the  high  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
In  the  lOth  grade  there  were  2,766;  11th 
grade  2.133;  12th  grade  1,832.  Obviously 
if  these  figures  relate  to  potential  stu- 
dents, there  were  substantial  dropouts. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
number  of  Indian  students  graduattng 
from  4-year  colleges  and  universities  rose 
in  the  year  1960  from  56  to  121. 

However,  when  I  questioned  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  asked 
him.  "Have  you  any  comparable  per- 
centage between  the  dropout  rate  In  the 
Indian  boarding  schools  and  in  the  pub- 
lic schools?"  he  replied: 

Wltti  these  figures  which  I  have  Indicated 
earlier,  the  high  school  graduates  Increased 
for  4S.S  percent  to  77.8  percent  so  tlxat  nearly 
four  out  of  Ave  of  those  entering  Paderal 
boarding  high  school  will  remain  to  gradu- 

But,  he  Indicated  on  page  373  of  the 
hearings  that  the  dropout  rate  in  the 
public  schools  during  these  same  years 
was  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  creat- 
ing a  serious  situation. 

Some  of  the  statistics  are  listed  on 
page  373  and  you  will  be  interested  tn 
some  of  them  now:  In  Arlxona  of  767 
eighth-grade  students  there  were  only 
273  high  school  graduates.  In  my  own 
State  of  Washington  of  189  eighth -grade 
graduates  In  the  public  schools,  there 
were  only  95  12th-grade  graduates.  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  there  were  591 
eighth-grade  graduates  and  yet  there 
were  only  311  high  school  graduates. 

Therefore,  our  requests  for  education 
today  are  large  in  the  Federal  area,  but 
more  needs  to  be  done  In  the  public  sec- 
tor of  education.  What  causes  these 
young  people  who  start  the  ninth  grade 
In  a  public  high  school  to  drop  out  be- 
fore finishing?  The  dropouts  will  be 
related  later  in  their  lives  to  problems 
of  unemployment,  crime.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  welfare. 


The  Commissioner  testified  on  page  374 
of  the  hearing  record  that  welfare  <vntj 
have  been  going  up  for  several  years  «n 
the  reservations.  He  related  the  rising 
welfare  costs  to  the  era  of  mechanked 
farming  and  the  slowdown  in  needs  for 
unskilled  seasonal  farmworkers. 

The  only  appreciable  slowdown  in  re- 
lief and  assistance  to  the  unemployed  In- 
dians came  dtulng  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  The  Commis&ioDer 
stated: 

We  put  t2l  million  of  direct  expenditure 
tar  public  works  on  the  reservation  during  & 
15-nkonth  period.  During  that  period  the 
general  assistance  load  did  not  increase. 

These  figures  and  these  statements 
clearly  indicate  that  unless  we  educate, 
train,  and  provide  some  educational  op- 
portunity for  our  Indian  people,  they  will 
remain  on  job  assistance  rolls.  It  is  a 
far  better  program  for  their  pride,  their 
families,  and  for  their  communities  and 
for  the  national  good  that  they  be  trained 
so  that  they  may  become  part  of  the 
economic  future.  This  is  the  reason  in 
tbls  bill  that  you  will  find  sums  of  money 
spent  to  develop  industries  in  their  own 


Indian  reservations  need  better  man- 
agement and  asfrtstanfid  to  develop  there 
an  economy  which  will  develop  the  In- 
dians' ability  economically. 

Turning  to  another  nxist  important 
facet  of  our  national  resources,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  field  of  the 
US  Forest  Service  we  did  not  fund  as 
heavily  as  we  should  have.  Necessary 
construction  in  many  instances  has  not 
been  funded  due  to  the  Presidential  re- 
quest and  also  due  to  the  financial  lim- 
itations. However,  I  do  want  to  point  up 
some,  of  the  costs  of  not  continuing  our 
research  or  in  slowing  down. 

For  example,  we  are  opening  up  an  Ap- 
palachian timber  economy  and  proposing 
to  put  it  in  the  mainstream  of  the  entire 
timber  economy  of  this  Nation.  Per- 
haps more  than  any  other  indtistry  this 
one  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Hiere 
are  periods  of  tremendous  depression  and 
there  is  l)ehind  it  one  overall  pressing 
problem  which  is  the  oomjietitive  posi- 
tion of  lumber  Itself  with  the  use  of  other 
products — aluminum,  steel,  glass,  plas- 
tics. Now,  when  we  are  about  to  want 
to  do  a  good  job  in  the  Appalachla  re- 
gion, I  have  raised  the  question,  "How 
can  we  afford  not  to  go  ahead  full  speed 
on  the  r«»arch  which  retain  or  give 
the  forest  products  a  better  position?" 

This  Is  directly  related  in  the  chemis- 
try section  of  the  Madison  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

For  forest  research  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  did  not  propose  this  year  to  con- 
struct an  Animal  Damage  Laboratory 
which  would  serve  two  States. 

The  preservation  of  wild  animals  and 
at  the  same  time  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  is  of  major  importance.  The 
laboratory  facility  of  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  is  pressing  hard  to 
develop  some  way  of  discouraging  animal 
damage  without  causing  damage  to  the 
animal  population — this  through  the  use 
of  chemicals  on  the  seeds  and  on  the 
roots  of  small  trees.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  alone  the  animal  damage  to 
our  forest  development  Is  $15  million  an- 
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nually.  The  Government,  tlie  States,  and 
private  industry  spend  small  fortunes 
annually  in  planting  trees  and  in  re- 
seeding  operations,  not  only  for  fm-est 
products,  but  to  maintain  watersbeds, 
eliminate  the  causes  of  flooding  and  to 
restrain  drought.  For  example,  reforest- 
ation in  the  State  of  Washington  in  1M5 
cost  $1,734,929.72.  Yet,  animal  damage 
can  destroy  in  a  very  short  time  the  In- 
vestment made  by  Federal  and  State 
Governments  as  well  as  the  investments 
by  those  with  private  forests.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  forest-producing  area 
of  the  Nation  is  becoming  more  suid  more 
dependent  upon  researeh. 

I  deeply  regret  today  that  there  are 
not  adequate  funds  to  construct  these 
much  needed  lalraratories. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  we 
funded  projects  for  which  we  will  be  crit- 
icized, undoubtedly,  l>ut  there  is  no  proj- 
ect in  the  United  States  of  America  that 
cannot  be  criticized  by  someone  who 
wants  to  criticize.  We  have  appropriated 
money  today  for  the  programing  of  the 
arts.  The  chairman  has  already  ex- 
plained why  the  humanities  were 
omitted.  And  may  I  indicate  to  every- 
body coiKsemed  Congress  does  not  wish 
to  supervise  the  arts.  I  do  urge  all  of 
you  to  read  the  hearings  smd  the  ex- 
cellent testimony  by  Mr.  Stevens  as  he 
appeared  before  our  committee. 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  made 
plain  our  interest  and  I  think  there  can 
be  no  charge  by  anyone  that  a  program 
of  arts  and  humanities  will  be  used  for 
propaganda  purposes.  In  fact,  to  make 
this  plain  the  committee  questioning  was 
k)ng  and  serious.  May  I  say  on  behalf 
of  this  program,  we  annually  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  outdoor  recreation. 
The  Bureau  of  l^wrt  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life receives  in  this  budget  some  $37 
million.  I  think  it  would  t>e  well  for  us 
to  remember  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  will  never  hold  a  gun  in  their 
hands  and  who  will  never  use  a  fish  pole. 
They  live  in  the  cities  of  our  Nation  and 
access  to  the  outdoors  Is  difBcult  and 
often  too  expensive  for  many.  But  these 
are  the  people  who  can  benefit  from  and 
will  enjoy  a  program  of  arts.  Tliese  are 
the  pe(vle  who  will  enjoy  the  l>allet, 
plays,  paintings,  music  and  literature. 
AH  the  Nation  will  enjoy  them,  but  par- 
ticularly to  our  urban  dwellers,  these 
potential  programs  offer  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  creative  and 
performing  arts. 

This  Nation  spends  substantial  sums  of 
money  on  many  and  a  wide  variety  of 
Items.  I  am  going  to  list  some  of  them 
for  you  now. 

This  Nation,  in  1964,  spent  $13,600 
million  for  liquor.  In  that  same  year, 
they  spent  $7,826  million  for  tobacco 
crops. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime. 

FBI  figures  for  1964:  41  percent  of 
those  arrested  were  under  25  years  old. 
Annual  cost  of  all  crime  is  now  esti- 
mated by  the  FBI  according  to  the 
^president's  crime  message,  at  $27  billion. 
The  proportion  of  crime  attrlinited  to 
youth  and  Juveniles  Is  imknown.  As- 
suming that  Juvenile  delinquents  and 
youth  up  to  age  25  contributed  to  the 
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total  cost  of  all  crime  In  proportion  to 
their  arrests,  the  figure  would  be  $11  bll- 
Uon. 

Per  capita  costs  is  between  $3,000  and 
$6,000  per  year  per  bed. 

CaUfomla's  budget  alone  is  $100  mil- 
lion for  California  Youth  Authority. 
New  Yoi^  Youth  Authority  is  $55  mil- 
lion— this  gives  total  group  under  25 
years  of  age,  rather  than  16  to  25. 

In  this  year,  military  assistance  for 
nations  around  the  world,  excluding 
Vietnam,  is  proposed  in  total  of  $1,150 
mlUion  which  breaks  down  to  $3,151,000 
per  day. 

Finally,  I  only  want  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  look  back 
across  the  centuries  of  history.  What 
has  survived?  Art,  music,  literature, 
theater.  The  battles  that  have  been 
won  In  many  instances  are  almost  for- 
gotten; alliances  and  lands  have 
changed;  but  Shakespeare,  Brahms, 
Michaelangelo,  Da  Vtncl  are  Immortal. 

America  will  be  remembered  In  the 
centuries  ahead  for  her  Ideals,  and  her 
surviving  culture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  have  much  time,  but  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  speaks 
of  the  illiteracy  of  the  American  Indian. 
I  am  sure  she  is  right,  but  how  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  is  this 
Government  dishing  out  each  year  on 
the  education  of  foreigners  around  the 
world? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
would  just  recommend  that  the  gentle- 
man read  last  year's  report  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  can  get 
the  information  there.  I  am  disctisslng 
American  Indians  at  this  time. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  pending  before  us 
today.  However,  before  I  begin  to  dis- 
cuss ajiy  part  of  the  bill  and  my  Impres- 
sions of  It.  first  I  want  to  extend  my  deep 
appreciation  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Denton)  and  to  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Reifwi]  for  the 
kind  cooperation  and  assistance  ex- 
tended to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  we  proceeded  through  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  already  discussed  scmie 
of  the  technical  problems  contained  in 
this  WU.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  ReifelI  has  dis- 
cussed many  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  American  Indian.  Certainly  there 
Is  no  greater  advocate  of  the  problems 
that  must  be  solved  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Indian  than  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr. Reifei.1. 

It  Is  natural  Inclination  for  men  of 
concern  to  occasionally  experience 
moments  of  introspection,  to  ask  of  them- 
selves: What  have  I  done  today  to  bet- 
ter the  lot  of  mankind,  to  make  this  great 


Nation  of  ours  a  little  better  place  in 
which  to  live?  What  hare  I  done  to  so 
shape  the  destiny  of  our  Nation  that  it 
shall  be  a  richer  and  greener  pasture  for 
our  children? 

This  is  a  question  which  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  this  House  cannot  ask  often 
enough.  For  we  are  privileged  to  act  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity  for  190  million  men, 
women,  and  children  who  share  in  the 
ownership  of  the  most  noble  exercise  in 
Government  that  mankind  has  ever 
known.  Inevitably,  they  share  the  fruits 
of  our  wisdom  when  we  have  the  vision 
to  act  with  purpose. 

In  just  a  few  short  hours  at  the  con- 
clusion of  debate,  each  one  of  us  in  this 
House  will  have  a  rare  opportunity  to 
end  our  day's  labor,  secure  in  the  certain 
knowledge  that  we  have  help>ed  to  make 
the  United  States  of  America  a  richer 
and  greener  pasture  for  tomorrow.  We 
can  do  so  by  supporting  this  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Interior  Department  and 
related  agencies.  Without  equivocation, 
I  say  to  you  that  no  legislation  to  oome 
before  this  Ixxiy  does  more  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

No  legislation  wiU  do  more  to  give  to 
our  children  the  same  America  which  was 
given  to  us  by  our  own  fathers — and  cer- 
tainly this  is  the  smallest  heritage  we 
owe  the  future. 

There  Is  In  this  bill  a  m<xitage  of 
America  under  all  her  magnificent  as- 
pects. 

There  is  the  continental  sweep  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  You  may  stand 
in  the  very  heartland  of  America,  at 
Grand  Teton.  You  may  look  to  the  far 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  to  Point  Reyes,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  is  tlie  protec- 
tor of  beauty  there.  Or  you  may  look  to 
Cape  Cod,  where  once  America's  whaling 
industry  plied  its  tirade,  and  the  National 
Park  Service  is  there.  Or  you  may  go 
deep  into  the  most  mysterious  swamp 
in  all  of  our  50  States,  the  Krerglades, 
where  the  wildlife  Is  not  only  prolific  but 
ts  unspeakably  sa\age  and  beautiful  at 
the  same  time,  and  your  guide  will  prob- 
ably be  one  of  the  men  of  the  National 
Park  Service  who  are  trying  to  save  this 
remaritable  territory  lor  other  genera- 
tions. 

vWherever  you  look  the  National  Park 
Service  Is  tiiere,  and  Is  saving  the  herit- 
age of  America. 

And  through  the  Forest  Service,  they 
are  saving  more  than  mere  scenery-. 
They  are  studying  the  problem  of  hus- 
banding our  resources  in  land  and  water, 
so  that  our  children  may  have  tlie  land 
on  which  to  grow  their  food,  and  the 
water  that  vrtll  give  life  to  tomorrow. 

If  this  were  the  only  agency  in  this 
bill,  it  would  give  ample  Justification  for 
its  passage.    But  it  Is  only  one  of  many. 

Look  to  the  two  sections  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  are  con- 
cerned with  fishing,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sr>orts  Fisheries.  We  look  at  the  oceans, 
the  vast  Pacific  on  the  west  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  south  of  us.  To  us  they  are 
gigantic  bodies  of  rolling  waters.  l)ut 
to  the  men  In  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  they  are  repositories  of  the  food 
of  the  future.    There  Is  a  new  research 
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center  Ln  California,  and  another  In 
Florida  Daily  they  are  res^rchlnc  the 
patterns  of  the  deeps.  So  new  is  this 
research,  that  there  is  a  re'*-  .specie  dis- 
covered nearly  every  day 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  nr  w  work 
being  done  in  thl.s  P.eld.  we  have  dis- 
covered fUh  swimming  m  the  deeps  of 
the  ocean  which  were  thought  to  be  ex- 
tinct for  over  a  million  year^  We  have 
scarcely  probed  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  Grand  Bank.«  We  have  not  even 
begun  to  touch  the  unkno\im  world  of 
the  Marianas  Trench  and  all  of  the  other 
great  deeps  that  lie  on  the  ocean  floor. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains and  the  volcanoes  that  lie  hidden 
beneath  the  oceans.  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  chart  the  path  of  the  food 
fish  that  move  with  the  winds,  the  tides, 
the  temperatures,  the  currents. 

And  If  it  is  .sport  you  want,  not  com- 
mercial PiShing  then  visit  any  of  the  50 
States  of  America  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  will  guarantee  that  trout 
ar.d  bass  will  be  ninnlng  in  the  early 
morning  when  you  go  down  to  the  stream 
to  'ake  up  the  mantle  of  Izaak  Walton. 

But  the  work  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior is  certainly  not  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  oceans  beyond  our 
borders.  It  is  concerned  with  the  land 
beneath  our  feet 

In  the  Bureau  of  Geological  Survey 
there  are  men  who  are  working  day  and 
night  to  discover  the  still  hidden  natural 
re,sources  which  the  future  will  demand. 
They  have  recently  discovered  a  major 
silver  deposit  at  Creede,  Colo.  They  are 
workLng  at  new  ways  to  detect  petroleum 
deposltj?  They  are  charting  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  which  their  Director.  Dr. 
Pecora.  most  properly  called  "a  veritable 
3-dimensional  Jigsaw  puisle." 

These  men  who  work  In  the  Office  of 
Geological  Survey  are  most  remarkable 
men.  who  do  not  think  of  the  edge  of  the 
sea  AS  the  end  of  the  continent.  For 
them,  the  land  shelf  reaching  out  under 
the  ocean  ;.=!  just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
Nation  as  the  very  Istfid  on  which  we 
.stand  today  They  are  men  who  have 
a  tpjly  global  sweep  to  their  vision,  and 
whose  discoveries  here  are  watched  by 
every  geologist  across  the  world. 

I  .have  spoken  often  about  the  ocean. 
But  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  looks  on  It 
with  dlfTerent  eyes.  In  that  salt  water 
there  mav  lie  not  only  the  food  for  the 
future  harvests,  but  even  drink  for  our 
cities  of  tomorrow.  There  are  already 
desalination  plants  In  operation  which, 
at  this  very  moment  are  converting  the 
waters  of  the  sea  Into  a  reservoir  of 
usable,  drinkable,  water. 

You  «ill  ai!  remember  the  magnificent 
gesture  of  our  commanding  ofDcer  at 
Ouantanamo  Naval  Base  who,  when 
Castro  announced  that  he  was  shutting 
ofT  the  water  supply  for  the  base,  calmly 
went  out  and  cut  the  pipe  In  scorn.  Our 
desalination  plant  at  Ouantanamo  not 
only  gives  our  men  ample  drinking  water 
and  bath  water,  we  have  enough  left 
ovpr  for  the  swimming  pool. 

And  in  the  middle  of  all  this  natural 
wonder  m  this  bill  is  the  merest  touch 
of  the  esthetic  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties portion. 

Mr  Chairman  I  am  one  who  walked 
In  reverence  pa-st  the  painting  called  the 


Mona  Lisa.  I  walked  past  the  Pieta 
at  the  World's  Pair.  I  have  luxuriated 
In  magnificent  plays  and  musicals  on 
Broadway,  and  In  other  theaters  when 
these  plays  were  on  the  road.  I  read  fic- 
tion and  nonaction  as  much  as  the  lim- 
ited time  permitted  me  allows.  I  am  an 
unabashed  enthusiast  for  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  Dr.  John- 
son who  was  once  Invited  to  dinner,  and 
who,  when  asked  about  the  meal  later, 
remarked : 

It  was  a  nice  dinner,  but  not  the  sort  of 
dinner  you  would  Invite  a  man  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  about  the  arts 
and  humanities  section  of  this  bill  much 
as  Dr.  Johnson  felt.  Without  this  sec- 
tion It  would  still  be  a  fine  bill,  but  not 
the  sort  you  would  Invite  a  man  to 
examine. 

There  is,  finally — and  I  have  deliber- 
ately held  this  portion  until  last — the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
portion  of  the  bill  must  be  very  close  to 
my  heart,  because  I  represent  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  anthracite  mining  sec- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  could  not  possibly  finish  my 
remarks  without  paying  my  personal 
compliments  and  thanks  to  Dr.  Hlbbard, 
the  Director,  and  to  Mr.  Frank  Mem- 
mott,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
for  the  remarkable  cooperation  they  have 
extended  me  In  my  work  of  representing 
the  10th  Congressional  District. 

You  will  note  on  page  15  of  the  report 
on  this  bill  a  reference  to  a  "practical 
means  of  extinguishing  smoldering  fires 
in  culm  dumps  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania."  This  section  refers  to  the  culm 
dumps  in  the  arthracite  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to 
portray  the  problems  we  face  In  this 
area.  It  is  really  only  known  by  those 
who  visit  the  area.  Where  others  worry 
about  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  what 
might  be  done  with  the  land  on  which 
they  live,  my  own  constituents  must 
worry  about  the  deep  mines  xmder  the 
earth  and  the  cor^stant  threat  of  cave- 
ins,  of  mine  subsidence,  with  all  the 
attendant  destruction  to  property,  and 
sometimes  to  life. 

In  South  and  North  Carolina  today 
men  are  fighting  bravely  against  forest 
fires,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  may  all  be  extlngiilshed  by  night- 
fall, because  fire  Is  a  dreadful  enemy. 

But  In  my  own  district,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  mine  fires  that  have  been  burn- 
ing for  50  years,  and  we  have  no  hope  to 
extinguish  them  by  nightfall.  We  have 
refuse  dumps,  called  culm  dumps  In  the 
anthracite  area,  which  have  caught  fire 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  and  which 
also  have  been  burning  for  50  years. 
They  lay  a  pall  of  smog  over  the  area  on 
foggy  nights,  a  smog  which  eats  the 
paint  off  the  houses,  that  must  surely 
have  a  serious  effect  on  human  lungs, 
and  that  hides  the  highways  In  a  dan- 
gerous darkness.  We  need  programs  to 
solve  these  problems.  They  are  vital  to 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  bill  before 
us.  It  Is  a  bill  to  keep  the  land  green. 
It  Is  a  bin  to  keep  the  ground  productive. 
It  Is  a  bill  to  keep  the  streams  of  Amer- 


ica running  with  fish.  It  Is  a  bill  to  keep 
the  oceans  of  the  world  brimming  with 
food  fish.  It  Is  a  bill  to  keep  the  air  of 
America  unpolluted.  And  It  Is  a  bill  to 
give  that  final  richness  to  America,  the 
richness  of  the  arts.  This  is  the  rich- 
ness which  has  made  man  not  just  a 
little  better  than  the  animals,  but  rather 
Just  a  little  less  than  the  angels. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  approve  this 
bill  In  Its  entirety.  I  know  what  work 
went  Into  the  preparation  of  the  final 
form  of  this  bill.  It  was  not  pieced  to- 
gether frivolously.  It  Is  the  product  of 
prudence  and  Intelligence,  and  a  wise 
frugality.  Let  It  not  be  said  of  us  when 
this  day  Is  past  that  we  knew  the  cost 
of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing 
This  bill  was  written  by  men  who  looked 
deep  within  themselves,  to  leam  the 
value  of  the  future  of  America.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  valuable  on  the  face  of  this 
globe.         

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  the  gentleman 
who  Is  now  addressing  us  on  his  fine 
presentation  and  also  to  commend  the 
distinguished  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota,  who  made 
such  an  excellent  presentation  here  and 
who  has  worked  so  hard  in  retaining  the 
funds  for  the  arts  and  himianltles.  leg- 
islation I  sponsored  on  January  11.  1965, 
together  with  many  other  Members  here 
In  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  read  several  telegrams 
that  I  received  today,  if  the  gentleman 
wUl  allow  me.  The  first  telegram  is  from 
my  great  and  close  friend  Erich  Lelns- 
dorf,  conductor  of  the  world  renowned 
Boston  Symphony.     The  telegram  Is  as 

follows : 

Bo«TOK,  Mass.. 

ApHl  4,  1969. 

Representative  Silvio  O.  Contx, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkak  CoNomsssMAM:  I  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  during  the  paat  few  day* 
by  the  general  trend  of  the  Interrlew  of  Mr 
Roger  Stevena  by  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee. The  art*  can  only  be  supported  and 
furthered,  and  they  can  progress  only  when 
experts  are  entrusted  with  all  detailed  deci- 
sions of  where  support  Is  needed  and  should 
b«  placed.  For  the  United  States  and  lu 
magnitude  and  considering  Its  other  finan- 
cial commitments,  the  original  sum  for  tb« 
arts  and  humanities  has  been  small  enougti 
To  cut  It  further  will  not  help  us  financially 
but  will  ruin  some  of  our  great  reputaUon 
In  the  world  of  art  and  science.  I  hope  your 
vote  will  be  with  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

EaicH  LxiNsooay. 

And  if  I  may  read  another  one  from 
the  American  Association  of  Museums: 
Washimoton,  D.C , 

April  4, 19St. 
Hon.  8.  O.  CoKT«. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  American  AssoclaUon  of  Muaeuma, 
speaking  for  6,000  American  museums  which 
provide  annually  educaUonal  and  cultural 
programs  and  sarvlees  for  more  than  300  mll- 
Uon  American  chUdren  and  adults,  urges  your 
support  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
Uonal  FoundaUon  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Biunanltles.     Mua«\ims    across    the    Nation 
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heartily  endorse  the  arts  and  humanities 
legislation  and  realise  fully  the  value  to  the 
Natton'B  cultural  life  and  development  of 
ihe  Foundation's  important  effort*  and  pro- 
gimn».  These  valuable  Initial  efforts  of  the 
Foundation  should  not  be  curtaUed  or  ham- 
pered. 

Joseph  Al.lkn  PairxasoN, 

I>irector. 

In  addition  to  the  two  telegrams  I  have 
just  read  to  you,  I  have  also  received 
numerous  pieces  of  communication  from 
persons  in  all  walks  of  life;  all  support- 
ing this  legislation.  When  this  measure 
was  originally  under  committee  study,  I 
received  an  avalanche  of  mall  In  support 
of  the  measure.  The  mail  was  so  over- 
whelming that  I  had  to  keep  one  person 
busy  full  time  just  responding  to  the  let- 
ters I  was  receiving  In  support  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  bill. 

The  support  came  from  the  average 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  and  also  from 
some  of  our  noted  scholars  and  edu- 
cators. The  letters  came  from  Dr,  Edwin 
E.  Sten,  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts  at  Boston  CoUege. 

From  Dr.  J.  A.  Stratton,  president  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
who  in  his  letter  said : 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  my  own  strong 
Iwllef  In  the  need  for  concerted  support  of 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  and  to  endorse 
In  principle  the  bills  you  are  now  considering 
which  wUl  make  this  support  a  reality. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Dr. 
Stratton  said : 

Despite  the  magnificent  generosity  of  pri- 
vate gifts  in  the  United  States  to  museums, 
orchestras,  opera  companies,  universities,  and 
the  like  in  support  of  the  humanities  and 
arts,  there  Is  every  evidence  that  this  Is  In- 
■ufficlent.  Even  great  established  organlza- 
tlong,  such  as  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Metropolitan,  and  Sen  Francisco 
Opera  Companies,  are  faced  with  mounting 
dlfflcultlee  every  year.  Moreover,  It  has  be- 
come practicaUy  Impossible  to  Initiate  new 
ventures  solely  with  private  donations. 

Other  letters  of  support  came  from 
Dr.  John  W.  Lederle,  president  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts;  from  Russ 
Miller,  director  of  studies  at  Deerfield 
Academy:  from  Edmond  S.  Meany,  Jr., 
headmaster  of  Northfleld  School.  Thus 
you  can  see  some  of  the  support  the  arts 
and  humanities  bill  had. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  later  this 
afternoon  an  amendment  will  be  pro- 
posed to  completely  delete  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation  from  fiscal  1967 
J  funds.  I  shall  not  comment  on  that 
amendment  at  that  time,  but  shall  limit 
my  remarks  to  the  present  ones.  I  do 
want  each  and  every  member,  however, 
to  know  that  I  am  completely  opposed 
to  such  an  amendment.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  year's  appropriation  meas- 
ures as  we  do  each  year.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  cut  almost  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  foundations  request.  To 
cut  more  would  be  to  kill  this  budding 
giant. 

Perhaps  If  some  of  my  colleagues  had 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  be  exposed 
to  the  fine  work  of  groups  such  as  the 
Boston  Symphony  they  would  not  be 
attempting  to  cut  this  $7  million. 


I  certainly  a£ain  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  hope  we  will  at  least 
get  these  meager  sums  provided  for  In 
this  budget. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  well, 
made  one  of  the  finest  pleas  for  the  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  moneys  author- 
ized in  this  legislation  that  could  possibly 
be  made.  I  wish  to  congratulate  him  as 
a  new  Member  of  the  Congress  for  his 
statement. 

I  want  to  take  note  of  the  fine  rela- 
tionships that  exist  between  the  appro- 
priating committee,  especially  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related 
Agency  Appropriations,  and  the  author- 
izing committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. For  many  years  we  have  had  this 
fine  relationship.  This  was  true  when 
the  committee  was  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [  Mr .  Kirwan  1 .  It  Is  now 
true  as  the  committee  is  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Denton],  and  those  members  who 
serve  so  ably  and  unselfishly  upon  this 
subcommittee. 

I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  that  It  Is 
a  most  pleasing  experience  when  one 
goes  before  the  appropriating  committee 
and  is  permitted  to  give  his  own  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  relationship  between 
the  authorization  procedures  and  the  ap- 
propriation procedures.  While  this  bill 
Is  not  In  all  detail  what  I  might  have 
asked  for  if  I  had  been  on  the  commit- 
tee or  perhaps  as  I  would  like  it  now  in 
every  detail,  nevertheless  I  do  under- 
stand as  much  as  anyone  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  this  committee,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  them  for  the  fine 
work  that  they  have  done,  and  to  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  we  should 
support  this  bill  wholeheartedly  in  the 
form  it  ccwnes  to  us. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  meaningful 
statement^  in  the  report  appears  on  page 
2.  The  a<itlvltlee  covered  by  the  bill  are 
forecast  to  generate  $992,300,000  in  Fed- 
eral revenues  for  fiscal  year  19«7.  When 
we  look  at  the  relationship  between  this 
amount  of  money  and  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated,  we  can  see  how  near 
this  Department  comes  to  carrying  Its 
own  activities. 

Then  on  pages  3,  4.  and  5,  and  part  of 
6,  we  have  a  statement  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  activities  funded  In  the  bill.  This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  concise  and 
factual  statements  that  we  have  ever 
had  brought  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  activities  that 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee. 

May  I  suggest  that  in  this  bill  there 
are  several  places  where  some  warnings 
are  given  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
It  will  be  well  for  us  to  heed  these 
warnings. 

Mr.  REEPEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow  J.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Tues- 
day, when  we  were  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  debating  the  second 
supplemental      appropriation      biU.      I 


stepped  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  address  the  House,  because  I  was 
representing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  his  attempt  to  keep  the  $41  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  impacted  school 
aid  out  of  the  bill,  which  tlie  Presi- 
dent did  not  want  and  which  was  not 
budgeted. 

Perhaps  I  should  ru)w  step  over  there 
again  todaj'  In  support  of  the  President. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  because 
I  believe  he  needs  our  support  In  his  ef- 
fort to  hold  down  Federal  spending  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  1867. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  of  you  have  read 
several  recent  press  reports  that  indi- 
cated the  Presidei^t  has  oomplalned  that 
Congress  is  altering  his  budget  plans  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  Increasing,  rather 
than  reducing,  his  $112.8  billion  expendi- 
ture budget  for  1967. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can 
control  the  level  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  Federal  si>ending  In  1967. 
regardless  of  what  Congress  does  In  the 
way  of  providing  new  spending  authority. 
The  control  of  spending  has  been  accom- 
plished by  earlier  administrations,  and 
It  can  be  done  agsdn  simply  by  impound- 
ing funds  that  are  available  for  expendi- 
ture on  nonessential  programs.  The 
classic  example  of  such  control  is  tlie  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  former  President.  Harr>' 
Trimian.  during  the  80th  Congress,  when 
he  impounded  the  funds  for  additional 
air  groups. 

Since  I  was  not  privy  to  what  the  Pres- 
ident did  in  his  meeting  with  the  Cabinet 
last  Friday.  I  am  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
report  of  the  White  House  deputy  press 
secretary.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Fleming,  with 
respect  to  conclusions  reached  at  that 
meeting.  Based  upon  Mr.  Fleming's 
briefing,  I  w«w  heartened  to  leam  that 
the  President  hopes  to  reduce  the  antici- 
pated budget  deficit  for  this  year  by  as 
much  as  a  billion  dollars.  The  reduc- 
tion will  be  accomplished  by  reducing 
planned  Federal  spending  during  the  last 
3  months  of  this  year  and  by  the  fact 
that  revenues  are  coming  into  the  Treas- 
ury faster  than  was  anticipated  in  the 
January  budget. 

1  am  elated  over  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  one  very  desirable  way  to  ease  in- 
flationary pressures  Is  by  cutting  back 
on  nonessential  Federal  spending.  This 
is  a  cause  that  I  have  been  espousing 
constantly  since  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
January  24. 

Now,  if  the  President's  bureaucratic 
minions  in  the  departments  and  agencies 
will  take  to  heart  his  admonition  to  them 
to  seek  out  and  defer  outlays  that  may 
be  desirable  but  are  not  essential,  then 
some  real  progress  can  be  made  toward 
controlling  the  inflationary  pressures  iji 
our  economy. 

I  \ii%t  Members  of  the  House,  on  t)oth 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  give  the  Piesident 
their  unstinting  support  of  his  eflforts  to 
reduce  nonessential  Federal  spending  in 
this  and  the  1067  fiscal  year  as  a  prime 
means  of  controlling  Inflation. 

To  do  what  I  can  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, I  shall,r-  at  the  appropriate  time 
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today,  ofTer  two  amendment-s  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
Efcencles  appropriation  bill,  H,R.   14215. 

The  first  of  my  amendments  would 
reduce  total  appropriations  ;n  the  bill  by 
$7,293,000 

This  »7, 293  000  represents  the  sum  of 
4i  ind;Vtdua;  increases  in  appropriations 
above  the  budget  request.  The  Items 
covered  by  this  total  increase  of  $7,293.- 
000  represent  projects  of  vital  Interest 
to  Members  of  Congress  I  want  to 
make  this  absolutely  clear  to  each  of  you. 
My  amendmtnt,  If  approved,  does  not 
affect  a  .single  project  tn  this  bill.  The 
projects  remain  m  the  bill  It  simply  is 
a  reduction  of  the  total  amount  in  the 
bill  of  $7,293,000,  which  the  blU  over- 
budgets  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  put 
the.se  Items  In  the  bill,  and  it  would  be 
expected.  Congress  having  put  them  in 
tiie  biil.  that  the  Departm*^nt  of  the  In- 
terior would  fund  them  a:.d  take  care  of 
them.  We  arc  nor  af'ark.ru-  a  single 
individual  item  ir.  •:.-"  :,...  ::  Ls  simply 
a  r^Hiuction  of  that  amount. 

May  I  point  out  to  you — and  I  think 
this  is  very  important- — there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  this  bill,  which  amounts  to 
$1,170  million  There  are  sufficient  funds 
in  here  for  the  LJepartment  of  the  In- 
terior to  find  $7  293,000  in  order  to  fimd 
these  programs  which  the  Congress  In 
its  wLsdom  put  Into  the  bill.  So  we  are 
not  taklni?  out  projects  but  are  simply 
saying  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  we  are  staying  within  the  budget 
requests,  you  find  the  money. 

It  has  been  said  here  there  is  a  $34 
million  reduction  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  this  bill.  That  is  right  and 
that  IS  good  But  if  you  take  the  total 
amo'ont  of  cut  In  the  bill,  It  is  about  3 
percent.  May  I  point  out  to  you  that 
even  thouish  there  Is  a  $34  million  reduc- 
tion in  th;s  biil  from  budget  estimates, 
the  bill  is  still  $30  million  high?'  than 
was  appropriaU'd  last  year.  We  c  n  talk 
about  reductions  all  we  like,  but  I  think 
we  ahso  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the 
amount  of  the  bill  and  how  much  it  Is 
over  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 
Again  I  point  out  that  with  $1,170  mil- 
lion and  an  increase  of  $30  million  over 
1966  there  i.s  no  reason  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  cannot  find  $7,293,- 
000  to  fund  the  projects  which  Congress 
said  are  important  to  all  of  you.  They 
should  be  funded,  and  the  President  can 
certainly  find  ways  In  which  to  do  it. 

Mr  REIFEI  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieici  ' 

Mr  BOW  \>s  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  RETFKI  May  I  remind  the  dls- 
tinaruished  apir,-man  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  that  the  ad- 
ditional $30  mJlllon  or  more  over  and 
above  la.'?!  year  results  primarily  fran 
making  funds  available  for  sulditlonal 
school  housing  for  Indian  children.  Tills 
has  been  in  the  pipeline  in  antlcipatton 
of  the  housing  for  these  children  come 
schooltime  ne.xt  year. 

Mr  BOW  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that   the  $30   million  addiUonal  is  still 

Mr   RETFEI.      But  It  Is  necessary  for 

education. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  you 
about  it  at  all.  The  money  will  stay 
there.  You  will  still  have  $1,170  million. 
If  any  agency  is  in  the  position  of  having 
a  budget  of  $1,170  million  and  cannot 
find  $7  million  there  for  these  projects, 
then  you  had  better  get  rid  of  the  agency, 
because  we  all  know  that  there  Is  plenty 
of  money  to  take  care  of  these  individual 
items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  find  and  save 
$7  million  very  easily  by  knocking  out 
this  hearts  and  flowers  expenditure  for 
the  so-called  arts  and  humanities,  could 
we  not? 

Mr  BOW.  There  is  about  $7  million 
right  there. 

Now.  my  other  amendment,  I  will  say 
to  my  colleagues,  limits  expenditures 
provided  In  this  bill  to  95  percent  of  the 
level  proposed  by  the  President  for  this 
bill  in  his  budget  for  1967.  Such  limi- 
tation would  protect  the  President.  I 
want  to  protect  him  from  people  who 
want  to  spend  more.  It  would,  in  fact, 
protect  him  from  those  who  want  to 
spend  more  than  he  is  proposing.  This 
affects  expenditures  only  and  has  no 
effect  on  proposed  appropriations  for 
1967. 

The  second  amendment  would  limit 
the  President's  spending  to  95  percent  of 
what  he  projected  in  the  1967  budget  for 
Items  in  this  bill.  It  would  prevent  him 
from  going  further.  I  might  also  add 
that  I  think  It  would  be  a  specious  ar- 
gument for  anyone  to  advance  the  idea 
that  any  kind  of  expenditure  limitation 
amendment  would  put  the  affected  de- 
partments or  agencies  in  a  straitjacket 
with  respect  to  spending.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  already  made 
desirable  cuts  in  the  bill  where  It  was 
determined  that  they  should  be  made 
and  that  action  provides  flexibility. 
Again  I  say  to  you  that  this  limitation 
amendment  does  not  affect  one  dime  of 
appropriations  in  this  bill.  It  says  that 
the  President  shall  be  confined  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  amount  he  projected  In  the 
1967  budget  for  Items  in  this  blU.  They 
cannot  force  him  to  go  beyond  that. 
These  two  amendments  should  be 
adopted.  They  do  not  affect  projects  in 
the  bill,  but  they  do  give  the  President  a 
little  help  in  trying  to  cut  down  on  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  M»  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOW.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  My  colleague  suggests 
what  we  do  is  take  a  percentage  cut  of 
5  or  6  percent  on  every  project  acroes  the 
board? 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  What  are  you  sug- 
gesting ? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  suggesting  we  take 
$7,293,000  of  appropriations  out  of  the 
bill,  which  is  the  amount  that  we  have 
gone  over  the  budgeted  separate  Items, 
and  say  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. "Here,  you  have  |U  billion.  Pimd 
these  projects  which  Congress  put  in  the 


blU  from  the  aim>roprlatlons  provided." 
After  all,  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr,  REIFEL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  have  the  authority  to 
say  to  them,  "These  are  projects  which 
should  be  funded,  and  you  can  find  the 
money  to  fund  them.  We  are  giving  you 
this  tremendous  amount  of  money.  You 
take  care  of  these  projects.  They  belong 
to  the  Members  of  Congress." 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Has  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  so  decided  that  he  could  cut 
out  certain  projects? 

Mr,  BOW.  No,  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  cut  out  certain  projects.  I  am  saying 
that  you  could  fund  the  projects  out  of 
the  money  now  being  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  spoken, 
and  it  is  the  will  of  Congress  that  these 
projects  be  given  proper  care.  We  say. 
indeed,  take  care  of  them  out  of  this 
large  amoimt  of  money  we  are  giving 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  the  5  or  6 
percent  across-the-board  suggested  cut 
is  concerned,  this  might  be  a  good  Idea 
on  some  of  these  projects.  The  President 
says  that  If  we  continue  to  go  beyond  his 
budget  figures,  he  Is  going  to  have  to  ask 
for  increased  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  have  an  increase  in 
taxes  or  some  real  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  House  of 
Representatives  has  got  to  stand  up  to 
this  question,  and  if  we  want  to  really 
protect  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
against  further  increases  in  the  already 
heavy  tax  burden,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go  along  with  these  two  amendments 
which  I  propose  to  offer.  They  do  not 
affect  this  bill  one  bit  with  reference  to 
any  specific  project  contained  therein, 
except  they  would  cut  total  appropria- 
tions by  $7,293,000  and  would  limit 
spending  for  items  in  this  bill  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  amount  the  President  pro- 
posed for  expenditure  In  1967  for  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  support 
as  strongly  as  I  can  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  $7  million  recommended 
by  our  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  you  know,  this  amount  represents  a 
substantial  cut  in  the  appropriations 
recommended  by  the  President  for  this 
new  agency  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  It 
represents  a  cut  of  $6,930,000 — or  almost 
50  percent  of  the  funding  the  President 
recommended. 

Now  I  recognize  that  $5  million  of  this 
cut  applies  to  the  national  endowment 
for  the  humanities,  because  as  the  House 
report  states,  the  policymaking  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities,  wliich  guides 
the  work  of  that  endowment,  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  formu- 
late Its  plans  and  programs  prior  to  Its 
chairman's  appearance  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  chaired  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana. 
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My  remarks  are  not  addressed  iiow  to 
that  portion  of  the  cut.  However,  for 
the  FlECORD  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Humanities  Covmcil  was  sworn  into 
office  2  days  after  the  Council  Chairman, 
Dr.  Henry  Allen  Moe,  appeared  before 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

The  swearing-in  ceremonies  took  place 
at  the  White  House  at  which  time  the 
President  spoke  eloquently  on  the  very 
meaningful  role  this  Council  would  play 
In  the  advancement  of  our  Nation's 
learning  and  scholarship.  The  Council 
met  in  full  session  after  the  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House,  and  has  now  framed 
a  detailed  program  which  may  now 
properly  be  considered  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  I  feel  is  most  deserving  of 
strong  endorsement  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  not  debating  that  Issue  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  repeat  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  humanities  program,  and  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  all  ap- 
propriate action  to  remedy  an  omission 
of  funds  which  is  attributable  only  to  the 
time  elements  Involved,  and  is  In  no  way 
a  reflection  on  the  eagerness  of  the  hu- 
manities leadership  to  proceed  with  their 
Important  work  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. 

Today,  however,  we  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  appropriation  for  the  na- 
tional endowment  for  the  arts,  the  equal 
partner  with  the  humanities  In  the  new 
Foundation,  and  the  partner  whose 
Council  has  been  In  being  for  just  over 
a  year. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  creating  the  Council. 
It  represents  a  group  of  26  men  and 
women  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  development  of  the  arts  in  this 
country,  who  are  nationally  and,  indeed. 
Internationally  recognized  as  outstand- 
ing leaders  In  their  field  of  the  arts,  and 
who  have  worked  long  hours — often 
without  any  pay  whatsoever — for  a  cause 
in  which  they  and  countless  others  deep- 
ly believe. 

We  are  not  talking  about  luxuries,  or 
window  dressing,  or  frills  or  furbelows, 
for  the  American  scene  and  our  way  of 
life.  We  are  talking  about  the  essential 
quality  of  American  Ufe,  the  kind  of 
quality  that  Is  absolutely  basic  to  our 
goals  for  the  future — basic  to  young  peo- 
ple and  their  development  as  better  hu- 
man beings,  basic  to  the  middle  aged  and 
to  our  older  citizens,  basic  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  country  in  terms  of  both 
the  present  and  the  future. 

All  leading  civilizations  throughout 
history  have  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  arts.  They  have  done  so  because  the 
arts  translate  into  lasting,  permanent 
form  man's  highest  aspirations.  These 
facts  are  beyond  debate.  For  centuries 
the  arts  abroad  have  been  supported  at 
a  state  or  national  level.  Today  the  tax- 
payers in  all  leading  European  countries 
support  the  arts.  Austria,  for  example, 
spends  $1.70  per  person  per  year  for  the 
arts,  including  aid  to  arts  festivals  which 
attract  thousands  of  visitors  to  that 
country  annually. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  for  the  arts 
Involved  in  the  appropriation  we  are  con- 
sidering amounts  to  less  than  4  cents  an- 
nually.   Pour  cents  per  person,  per  year, 


to  benefit  the  arts  by  the  richest  Nation 
on  earth — it  is  utter  nonsense  to  call  that 
an  extravagance.  It  Is  sheer  folly,  and 
a  complete  misinterpretation  of  values, 
to  say  that  we  cannot  afford  it. 

And  yet  it  is  Just  this  small  amount 
of  money  which  is  so  urgently  needed. 
It  Ls  the  kind  of  seed  money  which  can 
return  itself  many,  many  times  over, 
which  is  fundamental  to  our  recognition 
of  what  the  arts  can  do  to  benefit  this 
country,  and  which  can  provide  a  highly 
important  stimulus  to  private  giving  for 
the  arts.  That  private  support  is  simply 
no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  our  people  are  making  on  arts 
organizations  all  across  the  Nation.  The 
inadequacy  of  private  support  was  not 
only  described  in  detail  during  the  ex- 
tensive congressional  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  but  it  is  manifest  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  which  the  arts  endow- 
ment has  been  receiving  since  enact- 
ment of  the  public  law  For  example, 
during  the  period  between  February  15 
and  March  31.  the  endowment  received 
441  requests  for  grants;  136  of  these  were 
referrals  from  the  Congress;  and  may 
I  add  that  more  than  30  percent  of 
these — 48  in  aU — were  referred  by  Re- 
publican members. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  gov- 
ernmental support  will  diminish  private 
giving  for  the  arts.  Just  the  opposite 
has  been  true  in  those  States  which  have 
already  established  programs  financed 
in  part  by  State  funds. 

And  speaking  of  our  States,  at  a  recent 
conference  in  Chicago,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  every  State  sent  representatives 
to  that  conference  held  to  explain  the 
new  law,  and  how  each  State  could  bene- 
fit by  Its  provisions  which  make  each 
State  eligible  for  a  maximum  of  $50,000 
In  Federal  funds.  Some  Ltates  sent  as 
many  as  five  representatives  to  the  con- 
ference— and  all  at  their  own  expense. 
That  would  seem  a  truly  remarkable 
demonstration  of  Interest  for  any  new 
Federal  progrsun. 

There  are  55  entitles  designated  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  in  the  act.  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  terri- 
tories. By  cutting  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  the  States,  and  the  District  and 
the  four  other  areas,  from  an  authorized 
and  recommended  $2.75  million  to  the  $2 
million  before  us  today,  that  means  that 
each  State  can  receive  only  a  maximum 
of  $36,363.63 — a  cut  of  more  than  30 
percent.  Whatever  is  appropriated  to 
the  States  must  be  allotted  on  an  equal 
basis. 

To  cut  State  funding  for  the  arts  by 
over  30  percent  and  the  basic  grants-tn- 
aid  program  by  20  percent — from  $5  to 
$4  million — would  hardly  seem  in  line 
with  an  economy  drive,  not  matter  how 
well  motivated. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  complicate  an 
issue  which  has  already  been  decided  by 
our  Appropriatiorvs  Conmiittee,  or  to  de- 
bate the  wisdom  of  the  action  they  have 
taken.  I  am  here  to  defend  this  pro- 
gram and  this  recommended  appropria- 
tion against  any  further  Incursions. 

The  program  is  aimed  at  helping  the 
individual  artist  and  arts  organizations 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  at  assisting 


each  State  to  develop  its  own  meaning- 
ful activities  in  the  arts. 

It  is  directed  toward  helping  the  young 
artist,  the  young  musician,  the  young 
writer,  painter,  and  sculptor,  as  well  as 
the  accomplished  professional  who  now 
ekes  out  a  most  meager  livelihood  and 
who  has  been  searching  for  years  for  the 
kind  of  opportunities  this  program  can 
provide. 

It  is  directed  toward  satisfying  the 
needs  of  our  people;  for  there  is  a  great 
new  audience  in  our  country  waiting  to 
receive  and  enjoy  excellence  in  the  arts. 

It  is  directed  toward  education  In  the 
arts — education  In  the  classics  so  essen- 
tial to  our  understanding  of  what  Is  best 
and  meaningful;  education  for  young 
people  In  high  school  and  for  members 
of  the  adult  community. 

It  is  directed  toward  increasing  cul- 
tural understanding  between  our  Nation 
and  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  our  own  artists 
greater  opportunities  for  emplojTnent. 

It  is  directed  toward  Increasing  excel- 
lence of  design  as  It  applies  to  our  whole 
national  envlrormient,  especially  In  the 
fields  of  architecture  and  industrial  de- 
sign. 

It  is  directed  toward  making  the  works 
of  promising  artists  known  to  a  wider 
audience,  through  museum  exhibits  in 
our  smaller  cities,  those  of  less  than 
250,000  in  population. 

It  is  directed  toward  building  up  re- 
gional support  of  the  arts,  so  that  their 
values  can  be  appreciated  in  local  com- 
munities and  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Are  we  to  say  that  this  program,  which 
this  Congress  enthusiastically  endorsed 
just  a  few  months  ago,  is  now  unworthy 
of  one  ten-thousandth  of  1  percent  of 
our  Federal  budget? 

The  figure  we  are  considering  is  less 
than  that,  in  actuality. 

Are  we  to  say  that  the  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion our  men  are  now  fighting  for  In 
Vietnam  is  not  to  be  enriched  here  at 
home  by  this  very  modest  support  for 
the  arts,  which  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a  materialistic  society  and  a  truly 
creative  one? 

In  this  connection.  m«(y  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  in  the  darkest  days  of 
World  War  n,  the  British  Government — 
with  a  budget  far  more  limited  than  ours 
and  under  the  gravest  kind  of  duress — 
brought  its  Arts  Council  into  being,  to 
boost  morale,  to  affirm  that  there  is  more 
to  life  than  guns  or  butter  and  that  the 
values  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  crea- 
tive mind  are  deserving  of  support,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  crisis. 

In  view  of  the  achievements  that  Coun- 
cil has  brought  to  Great  Britain,  achieve- 
ments which  have  been  projected  inter- 
nationally throughout  the  free  world- 
are  we  to  call  this  sictlon  foolish,  or  mis- 
guided, or  in  error? 

That  Is  what  we  are  discussing — the 
kind  of  civUizatlon  we  want  to  make  pos- 
sible for  the  future  of  our  own  countrj', 
and  the  image  we  project  beyond  our 
own  shores. 

If  there  are  those  who  choose  to  at- 
tack this  program,  and  make  this  minus- 
cule portion  of  the  budget  a  special  tar- 
get ;  if  there  are  those  who  wish  to  make 
this   small   but   immensely   meaningful 
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protrram  mt-o  a  political  'x>tball — let 
them  remember  the  t^ns  ot  thousands  of 
people  who  have  supp'^rted  the  concept 
of  thij  prograjn  over  ihc  years  and  who 
have  so  eagerly  awaited  its  arrival  Let 
them  remember  tf.e  leiidlng  members  of 
the  bii-siness  commurJty  who  serve  as 
board  directors  !or  the  many  hundreda 
of  arts  orzantzations  throughout  our 
country,  arid  who  fully  endorse  thla 
Foundation  Let  themi  remem^ber  the 
strong  support  which  labor  Is  giving  to 
th.s  program — and  the  millions  of  our 
people  !t  can  benef.t  In  the  years  to  come. 

And  let  them  also  remember  that  he 
who  kicks  a  political  football  into  the 
a;r  Is  by  no  means  Invulnerable  to  receiv- 
ing the  final  boot. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  most  strongly 
that  the  full  amount  recommended  to 
us  by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
full  amount  we  are  considering  today, 
be  approved 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
iO  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
;Mr   LattaI. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  problem  In  the  United  States  that  Is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  which 
is  apparently  being  overlooked  year  after 
year  This  year  the  Department  of  the 
Ln  erior  finally  took  a  good  hard  look  at 
It  Ai'iA  can^e  up  with  some  recommenda- 
t:o:Ls  But  the  recommendations  did  not 
fume  forward  until  the  bill  was  being 
marked  up  in  committee.  I  refer  to  the 
blackbird  and  starling  problem  that  we 
now  have  in  the  United  States.  This 
problem  is  tremendous.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Interior,  we  are  suf- 
fering losses  in  the  United  States  now  of 
roughly  between  $50  million  and  $100 
million  a  year  and  primarily  from  the 
bhurkbird  and  starling  problem.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio,  we  are  suffering  losses  In 
CTccess  of  $15  million. 

I  would  like  Just  briefly  to  go  Into  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  thf  qup.<^tion  of  blackbird  and  starling 
problems 

II       .NATTTftS   4VD  EXTKNT  OF   LOS8XS  ktTD   DAMAOX 

Ai^lcu'.tural  losses :  The  totai  economic 
loss<'(  attributable  to  birds  have  not  been 
acrurately  determined  but  have  been  esti- 
mated »o  be  between  $60  and  »100  million 
annually.  Reports  recently  received  from 
field  offices  of  this  Bureau  Indicate  total 
damage  by  birds,  other  than  game  birds,  of 
ab-  ui  »a8  niiUlon  annually. 

Uis-ses  c,i  ised  by  birds  In  New  Jersey  havs 
be<!P.  estimated  at  M'^  to  M  million  an- 
r.  ;ci.;:y-  with  com  damage  being  the  major 
!"^m  f;s*:mated  losses  In  New  York,  on  the 
t>ft«i.i    !i  '.ncompiete  reports,  were  comparable 

•  •,  *»>  :.  v.-  i  .■"rsey.  with  damage  reported 
u;  :)r':haj-ds    ■.•ir.ovairds,  and  corn. 

Mr  DENTO^f  Mr,  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentlemian  y'pld'* 

Mr  L.\TT.\  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana 

Mr  DENTON  Is  the  gentleman  awar« 
of  the  fact  that  In  the  bill  there  Is  an 
amount  of  $«65  000  to  eradicate  black- 
birds and  starlings,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  said  that  until  they 
find  mear^  to  kill  blackbirds  and  star- 
lin.g^s  without  killing  other  species  of 
birds  they  could  not  u.s^  anv  more  money 
than  that' 

Mr  LATTA  No  I  am  not  aware  of 
that,  and  the  report  does  not  to  indi- 


cate. The  money  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred,  approximately  $660,- 
000,  has  been  in  the  budget  for  some 
time  for  research  on  methods  to  prerent 
crop  deprivations  and  other  losses  catised 
by  several  different  si>ecles  of  birds.  I 
realize  that  such  an  appropriation  has 
been  made  by  the  Congress  year  after 
year.  I  was  coming  to  that  later  on. 
I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  is  attempting 
to  confuse  this  appropriation  with  what 
I  am  attempting  to  do  here  to  carry 
out  a  new  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment to  deal  specifically  with  the 
blackbird  and  starling  problem. 

If  I  may  now  continue,  the  report 
states  further : 

Arkansas'  rice  losses  have  reached  nearly 
•  l'/4  mlllon.  Caltfomia  reports  an  almost 
$8  million  annual  loes  from  bird  damage, 
extending  over  one-half  mllltoa  acres  ot 
crops. 

In  Ohio,  annual  losses  from  birds  are  pre- 
dicted At  about  SI  million  annually,  princi- 
pally In'  field  com.  One  report  from  Ottawa 
County  showed  a  loss  In  corn  of  somewhat 
more  than  tlOO.OOO  in  that  county  alone. 
Dr.  Maurice  L.  OUtz,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  recently  reported  that  the  value 
of  com  sold  for  cash  In  that  State,  subject 
to  damage  by  red-wing  blackbirds,  is  esti- 
mated at  $15  million  annually.  In  addition, 
corn  subject  to  damage  and  used  as  feed 
amounts  to  many  additional  millions.  He 
also  reported  that  many  large  sums  are  spent 
by  farmers  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  their  crops.  These  eflforts,  in 
spite  of  the  outlay,  have  been  only  partially 
successful.  A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
Dr.  Otlta  indicates  that  an  average  of  some- 
what more  than  (5  per  acre  Is  spent  to  pre- 
vent destruction  of  the  crop  in  those  Ohio 
counties  which  experience  persistent  depreda- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  direct  damage  to 
grain  In  the  soft  or  milky  stage,  bird  pecking 
Is  responsible  for  additional  damage  from 
molding,  rotting,  sprouting  on  the  cob.  and 
general  failure  of  the  grain  to  mature  when 
direct  damage  reaches  a  critical  degree. 

Last  year  conventions  of  IB  farm  bureaus 
passed  resolutions  urging  assistance  with  bird 
problems.  The  American  P^rm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, at  Its  national  meeting  in  Chicago, 
ni..  on  December  16,  19M.  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  on  which  that  organisa- 
tion Is  now  acting: 

"wTT.DT.rrg  PBSra 

"Blackbirds,  starlings,  and  similar  pests 
are  causing  serious  damage  to  crops  and 
property  In  many  areas.  They  are  a  hasard 
to  aviation  and  a  carrier  of  diseases  to  hu- 
mans as  well  as  livestock. 

"This  problem  is  Increasing  over  a  wide 
geographic  area.  Intensive  research  efforts 
at  State  and  Federal  levels  and  prompt  use 
of  all  practical  recommendations  and  meth- 
ods to  eradicate  these  pests  are  fully  Justi- 
fied. 

"We  recommend  an  action  program  under 
authorised  personnel  to  control  wildlife  pests. 
Adequate  funds  should  be  made  available 
to  the  Deptartment  of  the  Interior  for  this 
program  " 

The  Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture 
conducted  a  starling  survey  In  1963.  Of  the 
400  resi>ondents  reporting,  33  percent  stated 
they  had  no  problem,  45  percent  had  a  slight 
problem,  and  33  percent  have  a  major  prob- 
lem T^ey  also  predicted  that  the  problem 
would  become  more  serious  In  the  future. 

In  1063.  560  livestock  operators  In  the 
North  Central  States  were  contacted  through 
a  random  selection  by  county  agents.  Sixty 
percent  of  those  returning  questionnaires 
indicated  that  starlings  were  a  problem  in 
their  feeding  operations  during  the  winter 
montha.    For^-slz  peroant  of  thoee  replying 


reported  appreciable  ooosumptton  and  con- 
tamlnatlon  of  livestock  feed  by  ftiirtlwgn. 

A  similar  questionnaire  In  Mlsannrt  yielded 
generally  similar  results.  Prom  100  re- 
spoooes.  66  percent  reported  that  starlings 
ware  bothering  their  feeding  operations  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Of  those  reporting 
starUng  damage,  48  percent  reported  an  ap- 
preciable consumption  and  contamination 
of  livestock  feed.  The  Informatton  Is  sig- 
nificant because  the  response  from  the 
counties  and  feeders  contacted  was  far  great- 
er than  experienced  in  most  surveys.  It  indl- 
eat««  much  concern  with  the  starUng  prob- 
lem. 

The  October  1064  Issue  of  the  American 
Fruit  Grower  magazine  states  that  growers  in 
southwestern  Michigan  reported  annual 
losses  of  about  t2%  million  worth  of  fruit 
from  starling  daimage.  Blueberry  and  cherry 
growers  bore  the  brunt  of  the  loss.  The 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  volume  SI. 
No.  1,  In  an  article  titled  "Some  Factors  In- 
fluencing the  Infestation  tn  Com  in  the 
Field  by  the  Rice  Weevil."  states: 

"The  main  predisposing  fact<w  which  in- 
fluenced rice  weevil  infestations  In  the  field 
tn  this  study  was  bird  damage  to  the  busk. 
Com  ear  worm  damage  alone  was  responsible 
for  approximately  15  percent  of  the  total 
damage,  whereas  the  birds  were  responsible 
for  63  percent.  The  remainder  of  the  dam- 
age was  attributed  to  normal  Inherent  char- 
acteristics of  the  com." 

So  it  goes  all  through  this  report,  a 
report  put  out  by  the  Dejsartment  of  the 
Interior,  dated  March  1966. 

Getting  to  the  problem  that  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  here,  about  control, 
this  is  a  problem  that  needs  some  addi- 
tional funds,  and  the  Department  recog- 
nizes it.  Turning  to  the  Department's 
own  recommendations  In  this  report  and 
Its  conclusion,  It  says: 

Tlie  1066  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Includes  $660,000  for 
research  on  methods  for  preventing  crop 
depredations  and  other  losses  caused  by 
several  different  species  of  birds.  In  addition 
to  this  research  effort,  the  Bureau  Is  spend- 
ing approximately  9170.000  annually  to 
alleviate  the  bird  damage  problem. 

Get  this,  my  colleagues:  they  are 
spending  $170,000  annually  to  alleviate 
the  bird  damage  problem  which  they 
themselves  say  is  between  $50  and  $100 
million  annually,  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
alone  Is  $15  million. 

Research  at  the  present  level  will  eventu- 
ally produce  Improved  methods;  but  the 
scope  of  present  needs  compel  that  these 
efforts  be  Increased  to  provide  needed  solu- 
tions. These  methods  must  be  demonstrated 
and  otherwise  properly  Introduced  to  the 
public.  An  experienced  cadre  with  technical, 
demonstratlonal,  and  investigative  skills  and 
experience  Is  needed  for  this  work.  Accom- 
plishment of  these  objectives  would  require 
an  additional  initial  expenditure  of  $1 
million  and  50  biologists  (10  additional 
biologists  In  research  and  40  for  field  pro- 
grams) .  Of  this  amoimt,  taoo.OOO  would 
finance  additional  control  methods  research, 
and  $800,000  would  flpance  programs  for  dis- 
semination and  demonstration  of  the.knowl- 
edge  and  techniques  now  avaUable. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.    Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  CLARENCE  J  BROWN,  JR.  Is  It 
not  true  that  in  addition  to  direct  damage 
to  the  com  crop,  there  Is  also  damage  to 
livestock  through  the  spread  of  disease 
by  blackbirds  and  starlings? 
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Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  As  he  knows,  tremen- 
dous damage  has  been  caused  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  there  have  been  stock  diseases 
carried  by  these  birds. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  certain  areas  of  my  dis- 
trict which  are  noted  for  hog  production, 
several  farmers  have  found  It  is  no  longer 
profitable  to  go  into  hog  production 
partly  because  of  diseases  that  are  spread 
by  these  birds. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  bhlo  [Mr.  LattaJ. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pursue  this  a 
little  further  and  ask  whether.  In  this 
Chamber  just  yesterday,  we  did  not  hear 
a  number  of  our  colleagues  discuss  the 
question  of  the  wheat  that  was  going  to 
be  sent  to  India,  that  would  be  lost 
through  consumption  by  monkeys  and 
rats  and  the  sacred  cows  of  India,  and 
whether  It  might  not  be  a  good  Invest- 
ment for  us  to  try  to  prevent  that  kind 
of  damage  in  this  country  from  birds? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  I  think  that  an 
investment  of  $1  million  for  research  to 
attempt  to  wipe  out  a  $58  million  loss  an- 
nually to  our  farmers  would  be  a  pretty 
good  investment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Particularly  at 
a  time  when  we  may  face  possible  short- 
ages in  some  of  the  crops  that  are  being 
damaged. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  ask 
in  conclusion,  is  it  not  true  that  this 
money  would  be  spent  to  find  ways  to 
limit  the  predatory  birds  without  dsmi- 
aglng  other  wildlife  and  songbirds  and 
other  birds  that  we  want  to  preserve? 

Mr.  LATTA.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment is  well  aware  of  tills  problem. 
As  indicated  In  their  own  report,  from 
which  I  have  been  reading,  they  have — 

First.  A  stept>ed-up  action  program  to 
reduce  damage  in  critical  areas,  relying 
heavily  on  compound  DRC-1339  and  de- 
coy traps. 

Second.  A  stepped-up  research  pro- 
gram aimed  at  finding  techniques, 
chemicals,  and  other  materials  useful  in 
coping  with  a  variety  of  species  causing 
8  variety  of  problems. 

Coming  to  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  and 
particularly  northwestern  Ohio,  I  might 
say  that  a  great  many  of  our  farmers, 
who  have  been  producing  corn  for  years 
&nd  years,  have  had  to  cease  raising  com 
because  of  extensive  blackbird  damage. 
1  happen  to  have  In  my  hand  a  picture 
which  appeared  in  the  Fremont  News 
Messenger  on  Monday,  March  28,  1966, 
which  shows  the  blackbirds  in  flight  from 
a  field.  The  sky  Is  almost  black.  This 
picture  shows  what  our  farmers  are  sub- 
jected to. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  recognized  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  and  has  finally 
come  up  with  some  recommendations.    I 


am  only  sorry  that  they  did  not  come  up 
with  these  recommendations  months  ago, 
when  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  joined 
together  In  an  appeal  for  relief. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Department  did 
not  come  forward  with  these  recommen- 
dations until  the  committee  was  marking 
up  the  bill  does  not  seem  to  me  suflQ- 
cient  reason  to  delay  this  program  for 
another  year.  I  may  say  a  number  of 
States,  according  to  the  Department,  in- 
cluding Ohio,  now  have  existing  pro- 
grams. Through  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  game  agency  and 
other  agencies  in  particular  we  have  pro- 
vided ways  to  reduce  damage  from  birds. 
It  is  anticipated  any  extended  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  will  be  closely  integrated  with 
these  existing  programs.  The  details  of 
how  this  integration  will  be  worked  out 
cannot  be  spelled  out  here.  In  any  event, 
there  will  be  no  duplication  of  effort  or 
competition  with  present  efforts.  Any 
increase  in  the  Bureau's  resources  for 
this  program  could  be  used  to  supplement 
and  strengthen  the  overall  effort  by  aU 
concerned.  In  all  cases  the  Bureau 
would  embark  on  a  program  of  a  State 
only — and  I  stress  this — only  after  re- 
ceiving a  formal  request  to  do  so  from 
the  Governor  or  from  an  official  author- 
ized to  represent  them  In  this  matter. 
Also,  the  program  would  be  undertaken 
only  after  consummation  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  might 
tell  the  House  that  Ohio  is  taking  such 
a  step.  According  to  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  newspaper  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  Mr.  Roy  Kottman, 
director  of  the  Ohio  Research  and  De- 
velopment Cente."  at  Wooster,  outlined 
plans  for  a  crash  program  this  summer 
aimed  at  giving  better  control  of  the 
blackbird.  He  said  that  eight  research- 
ers are  being  assigned  to  the  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Kottman  said  that 
the  eight  researchers  being  assigned  to 
the  project  will  be  aided  by  other  em- 
ployees. The  research  center  last  week 
received  $12.5  million  in  emergency  funds 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  Controlling 
Board.  The  program  Is  to  receive  the 
same  amount  in  a  later  allocation,  Mr. 
Kottman  estimated  that  the  blackbirds, 
primarily  of  the  redwing  type,  destroyed 
about  $15  million  In  Ohio  crops  last  sum- 
mer, which  is  about  6  percent,  of  the 
State's  $225  million  com  crop.  We  can 
no  longer  sit  still.  We  have  to  get  mov- 
ing, because  Ohio  farmers  cannot  afford 
this  kind  of  loss.  Some  farmers  lose  up 
to  15  percent  of  their  crops  as  fiocks  of 
redwing  blackbirds  numbering  In  the 
tens  of  thousands  invade  their  fields.  In 
areas  near  Lake  Erie,  Mr,  Kottman  said, 
we  have  had  a  desperate  problem  during 
the  last  10  years.  Tlie  bird  problem  now 
reaches  into  about  50  of  our  88  coimties 
In  Ohio. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wID  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LATTA.     I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.    CONTE.     I    am    certainly    very 
sympathetic  to  the  plea  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  Is  making  here.  I  think 
it  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  But  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman  was  here  when 
his  colleague,  the  ranking  Flepubhcan 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  took  the  floor  earlier  to- 
day and  said  he  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  knock  out  all  of  these 
projects.  He  was  saying  It  to  the  tune 
of  "Bye  Bye  Blackbird." 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  makes  this  comment  in 
order  to  play  down  the  importance  of 
this  problem  or  not.  I  hope  he  does  not. 
But  certainly  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
refers,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  is  familiar 
with  this  problem.  As  I  understand  It, 
he  himself  brought  the  subject  up  at  my 
request  when  this  matter  was  being 
marked  up  In  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  suf- 
ficient Federal  aid  to  our  commercial 
fisheries  is  of  utmost  importance.  For 
with  these  funds  we  will  be  enabled  to 
continue  research  into  methods  of  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  fish  in  man's 
diet. 

In  discussing  the  appropriation  for  our 
commercial  fisheries  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
I  fi^rst  wish  to  thank  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  reporting  this  bill  and  its 
most  able  and  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Den- 
ton] for  taking  a  major  step  forward  in 
this  Nation's  efforts  to  meet  the  growing 
world  food  and  vitamin  shortage.  As 
you  all  know,  the  administration's  budget 
request  was  for  only  $3.2  million.  The 
Appropriation  Cc«nmittee  recommended 
$4.7  million,  or  an  Increase  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  the  program  in  1967. 

This  higher  level  of  funding  will  allow 
us  to  continue  with  Important  studies 
such  as  those  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fish  protein  concentrate  which 
holds  such  bright  promise  in  alleviating 
the  protein  shortage  tn  the  diet  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people.  We  must 
also  remember  that  in  addition  to  such 
specialized  studies,  these  additional  funds 
will  enable  the  States  to  go  forward  with 
their  full  research  program. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  say,  why 
spend  the  extra  $1.5  million.  For  the  an- 
swer, take  a  look  at  the  population  pre- 
dictions. Reportedly,  the  world's  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  more  than  double 
by  the  year  20O0.  Food  even  in  the  near 
future  is  surely  going  to  be  as  scarce  as 
many  anticipate.  Then  we  must  get 
much  more  food  from  the  ocean — the 
greatest  remaining,  letist  exploited,  res- 
ervoir. 

The  world's  fish  catch,  in  1964,  set  a 
new  record  of  51.6  million  tons.  It  may 
seem  like  a  lot  of  fish,  but  actually  it 
is  not.  The  great  bulk  of  the  catch  for 
one  reason  or  another  Is  not  used  for 
human  food. 

We  here  In  the  United  States  have 
made  no  progress,  really  in  seafood  con- 
sumption, in  spite  of  Important  devel- 
opment In  processing,  storage,  and  mar- 
keting. In  1965,  US.  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fish,  fresh,  frozen,  canned. 
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and  cured  wa*  anly  10  6  pounds — almost 
exactly  the  same  sls  In  1 94"  49  ind  1957- 
59  We  con.<qjmpd  more  cofTee  per  per- 
son In  1965  and  also  mor<'  b»>pf  and 
chicken 

r  mention  these  comparisons  to  Indi- 
cate some  of  the  untapivd  'ixkI  potential 
which  remain.s  U~>  be  take:  from  the  sea 
Sea/o<xi  and  ft&herv  consumpnon  has 
lagged  The  con.sumption  lag  has  been 
due  primarily  because  w  and  oihers. 
have  lagged  In  the  attention  we  have 
given  to  this  important  matter 

I  want  very  much  to  see  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  of  this  country  receive 
the  attention  that  agriculture  has  re- 
ceived over  the  past  several  decades  In 
total,  the  investmpnt  In  aj?rtcuiture  may 
be  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  Certainly 
It  has  paid  ofT — no  people  anywhere  are 
well  fed  for  such  a  small  portlcwi  of  their 
labor  time 

I  thinJc  It  is  time  that  we  Intensified 
our  efforts  to  revltallxe  our  commercial 
fisheries  Back  In  1964  we  made  an  ex- 
cellent start  We  passed  some  monu- 
mental leirislatloi.  for  our  ailing  com- 
mercial fisheries.  One  of  the  acta,  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  May  20  1964 — Public 
Law  88-309 — rightly  gave  rise  to  sub- 
stantial expectations.  Yet.  what  hap- 
pened' Apparently  we  had  slippage  be- 
tween authorlzatSon  and  full  activation 
We  lost  I  full  year  of  appropriation  be- 
cause no  appropriation  f.^r  aid  to  the 
States  was  made  for  fiscal  year  1985 
During  the  second  year  of  the  program 
the  Presidents  budsret  rt-rjuest  for  com- 
mercial fisheries  rp<earch  was  for  $2  6 
million  which  the  Cor^trres."^  raised  to  $4.1 
million 

Mr  Chairman,  these  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  our  commercial  fish- 
eries represein  5e«»d  dollars — dollars  for 
research  dollars  for  development  and 
dollars  for  marketing  a  woefully  ne- 
glected resource  on  which  greatly  In- 
creased demands  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated  very  .soon  TTiese  dollars  will 
not  be  wasted  They  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over  in  incretuied  quantities  of 
high-quality  food 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
appropriations  for  our  commercial  fish- 
eries at  the  level  permitted  under  exist- 
ing leglsiailon 

Mr  DENTOV  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr    OuayI. 

Mr  ORAY  Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  DkntonI 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 
far  bringing  out  a  very  good  bill.  It  Is 
a  prudent  bill  and  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  all  House  Members  should 
support  it.  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  approve 
the  budget  Item.s  for  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest  and  the  Crab  Orchard  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  southern  Il- 
linois I  want  to  thanlc  the  Committee 
for  seeing  the  need  and  granting  our 
request,  to  start  work  on  the  Lusk  Creek 
lAke  project  in  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest  by  including  a  $50,000  appro- 
priation for  this  Important  work.  The 
Federal  Oovernment  owns  more  than  a 
third  of  the  land  area  of  Pope  County. 


m  .  where  this  project  Is  to  be  located 
and  the  payment  m  lieu  of  taxes  ia 
small  from  the  sale  of  timber,  therefore, 
this  project  Is  badly  needed  In  order 
to  provide  more  revenues  to  these  hard 
hit  counties,  supply  a  balanced  recrea- 
tional program  for  the  southeastern  part 
of  nilnols  smd  Improve  the  national 
program  of  this  administration  to  pro- 
vide more  outdoor  recreational  areas  for 
our  growing   population. 

I  want  to  thank  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
for  their  help  on  this  project  and  again 
thank  this  distinguished  Committee. 

Mr  DENTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gen'Iemar.   from  Ohio   [Mr.  SbckxstI. 

Mr  3ECREST.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  later  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  projects  that 
were  added  were  added  because  the 
members  of  the  committee  thought  they 
were  good  and  thought  they  were  proper. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  foolish  to  think 
that  if  the  budget  Is  cut  as  It  has  been 
here,  3  percent,  that  they  are  going  to 
further  cut  that  budget  in  order  to  take 
care  of  these  41  projects  that  have  been 
added.    They  just  will  not  do  It. 

Mr.  DE^rrON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  tis  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr.    Ed- 

MOTTDSON  I 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee for  the  language  which  has 
been  placed  In  the  report  on  pages  8  and 
9  with  reference  to  a  construction  start 
on  the  school  at  Eufaula.  Okla.,  and  with 
reference  to  the  agricultural  extension 
prograjn  for  the  Indians  In  Oklahoma. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
a  clarification  from  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  DnrroNl,  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  language  which  appears 
on  page  8  of  the  report  which  states  as 
follows : 

The  comBnttt«e  recommenda  that  the  agri- 
culture extension  program  In  Oklahoma  b« 
funded  at  a  SIOO.OOO  level  In  ie«7,  with  funds 
reprogramed  from  the  mutual  help  and  low- 
rent  hoxiBlng  program. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this; 
Whether  this  refers  to  the  national  funds 
for  mutual  help  and  low-rent  housing 
program,  or  to  the  sum  provided  for  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  alone? 

Mr  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  DENTON  That  refers  to  the  na- 
tional fund,  and  not  to  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr  DENTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  OiAiMO]. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  which  has  re- 
ported  out   this  leglslatloo.     It  Is  mj 


opinion  that  they  have  done  a  fine  job 
here,  and  I  particularly  wotUd  like  to 
tuldress  myself  to  one  problem  which  I 
believe  Is  going  to  confront  us  as  we 
discuss  this  legislation.  That  problem 
Is  with  reference  to  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  as  we  consider 
the  budget  for  the  National  Poimdatlon 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  I  think  It  is 
well  to  keep  Ln  mliul  the  stated  purpose  of 
this  Institution,  "to  develop  and  promote 
a  broadly  conceived  national  policy  of 
support  for  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
in  the  United  States." 

The  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  rec- 
ommended an  appropriation  of  $7  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $8,930,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  of  $13,930,000.  The 
money  that  is  left  In  the  appropriation 
has  been  scrutinized  even  further  with 
expressions  of  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
certain  grants  to  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations. There  seems  to  be  much  con- 
cern as  to  who  should  approve  what  proj- 
ects applying  for  aid  from  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  to  cut  the 
budget  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  is  to  cut  dangerously  near 
the  point  of  leaving  the  foundation  im- 
potent and  unable  to  carry  out  Its  pur- 
pose. If  we  continue  to  advance  the 
argument  that  the  foundation  Lb  In  ita 
Infancy  and  refuse  to  let  It  grow,  then  we 
are  acting  like  the  parent  who  refuses  to 
let  his  child  mature. 

It  Is  certainly  the  job  of  the  committee 
to  see  that  funds  appropriated  for  the 
operation  of  the  Foundation  are  not  mis- 
used or  used  to  show  disregard  of  the 
programs  outlined  Ijefore  It.  But  I  think 
that  prudence  and  an  obligation  to  act 
responsibly  require  that  the  committee 
and  this  Congress  permit  the  Foundation 
the  opportunity  to  prove  Its  worth  and 
the  value  of  Its  program. 

The  creation  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Is  a 
credit  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  with  dedication 
to  bring  It  about.  It  Is  testimony  that 
we  can  build  beauty  as  well  as  bombs. 

We  have  splendid  opportunity  in  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  and  we  should  give  It  the 
support  and  the  opportunity  to  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  today  resist  any  attempts  to  cut 
further  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
this  Foundation. 

Mr.  REITEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
genUeman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  WtattI. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Willamette  Palls  Pish  way  project  at  Wil- 
lamette Falls  in  Oregon,  is  considered  by 
the  Fl&h  and  WUdllle  Service  as  the 
most  important  single  project  dealing 
with  the  perpetuation  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs  In  the  entire  Columbia 
River  system.  It  Is  accurately  estimated 
that  the  aimual  benefit  accruing  to  the 
various  commercial  fisheries,  sports 
fisheries,  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
thla  development  would  approximate  $4 
million  annuaOly. 
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In  1904  fifibways  were  built  at  Wil- 
lamette Falls  for  salmon  and  steelhead 
passage.  These  are  now  antiquated.  In 
the  Intervening  62  years  new  fish  lad- 
der techniques  have  been  developed,  in- 
dustrial usage  and  pollution  have  made 
the  problem  of  fish  passage  more  crit- 
ical, and  these  ancient  fish  ladders  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  that  they  are 
not  much  help  to  the  migrant  fish  pop- 
ulation. 

At  the  present,  movement  of  fish  over 
the  falls  through  the  old  fishway  is  pos- 
sible only  during  a  very  limited  time 
when  water  flows  are  moderate.  Fish 
are  delayed  on  their  upstream  journey 
at  the  falls  by  high  flows,  and  cannot 
find  or  enter  the  present  ladder  during 
low  flows. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $600,- 
000  for  cor\struction  of  phase  A  of  the 
Willamette  Palls  Fishways  project  said 
the  contract  for  construction  of  phase 
A  has  been  awarded.  It  is  vitally  neces- 
sary now  that  funds  for  construction  of 
phase  B  of  the  project  be  made  available. 
Based  upon  the  cost  of  phase  A,  it  Is 
now  estimated  tliat  the  total  cost  of 
the  Willamette  Palls  Fishways  project  is 
$3,200,000. 

Private  Industry  Is  providing  16.3-per- 
cent financing  for  actual  construction  of 
this  project,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  findings,  in- 
dustry should  make  available  approxi- 
mately $510,000  for  those  items  for  which 
it  has  been  established  that  industry  has 
partial  responsibility. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  and  vital  that 
funds  which  are  now  included  in  this 
bill  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
provide  for  continued  construction  of 
the  Willamette  Palls  Fishways  project. 
There  is  absolutely  no  question  but  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  has  never  had 
such  an  opportunity  for  such  a  sound 
business  proposition.  The  total  cost  of 
the  Willamette  Palls  Fishways  project 
will  be  $3,200,000  but  the  annual  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  project  will  ap- 
proximate $4  million  ainnually. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      [Mr. 

HORTON] . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  tlie  gentleman  from  South 
DakoU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Item  contained  in  the  pending  bill  to 
provide  support  for  the  arts  endowment 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  I  think  it  Ls  both  wise 
and  proper  to  approve  this  initial  appro- 
priation at  this  time  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  move  forward  with  our  program 
of  national  patronage  for  the  perform- 
ing and  creative  arts  in  America. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  concept  of  Federal  en- 
couragement for  the  arts.  L^st  year  in 
the  first  session  of  this  current  89th 
Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  be  among  the 
House  sponsors  of  legislation  that  cre- 
ated the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  The  reasons  I 
advanced  at  the  time  we  authorized  the 
establishment  of  this  body  are  the  same 
I  now  offer  in  support  of  an  appropria- 
tion. 
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As  a  cultured  country,  we  have  moved 
at  an  astonlsliingly  slow  pace  to  enhance 
our  Indigenous  art  forms.  Many  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  far  ahead  of  us 
in  tills  respect  and  the  strength  and  via- 
bility of  their  arts  provide  proof  of  the 
value  inherent  in  government  patronsige. 

Wliile  we  have  these  world  examples  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  public 
agencies  lending  their  interest  to  the 
arts,  we  also  have  a  closer- to- home  dem- 
onstration of  what  government  help  can 
mesm  to  educational  endeavors.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  strength- 
ened science  In  the  United  States  to  a 
considerable  degree.  It  has  done  so  with- 
out Government  control,  as  well. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  response 
received  from  the  scientific  community 
to  the  help  provided  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Many  of  its  grants 
go  to  the  University  of  Rochester  where 
researcher  after  researcher  has  reported 
to  me  on  the  new  scientific  vistas  which 
are  opened  by  this  aid. 

In  addition  to  the  honor  I  feel  in  rep- 
resenting some  of  the  Nation's  eminent 
scientists,  I  also  feel  a  similar  privilege 
in.  my  representation  of  some  of  our 
country's  greats  in  the  field  of  art.  The 
distinguished  gentieman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Thompson]  with  whom  I  have 
worked  so  very  closely  in  tills  legislative 
area  kindly  called  my  home  community 
of  Rochester,  NY.  "one  of  the  bright 
spots  on  the  cultural  landscape"  of  this 
country. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  Roch- 
ester is  synonymous  with  the  finest  in 
music  education,  symphonic  presenta- 
tions, ballet  troupes,  art  and  sculpture 
exhibitions,  the  art  of  photography,  and 
in  oil  the  allied  activities  of  American 
art.  Those  who  are  close  to  these  con- 
cerns in  Rochester  and  its  environs  have 
discussed  with  me  on  frequent  occasions 
the  promise  they  feel  Is  held  out  by  Fed- 
eral patronage. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  local 
organizations  with  which  I  have  coop- 
erated in  this  regard,  the  Ars  Antiqua 
Society,  asked  me  to  author  an  article 
for  one  of  its  recent  newsletters  rai  the 
subject  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act. 
Because  it  expresses  my  feelings  on  this 
measure  and  by  extension  voices  my 
views  on  the  desirability  of  approving 
this  appropriation  before  us,  I  ask  that 
It  be  printed  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  wiU  see  fit  to  keep  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  intact,  and  will  resist  all  ef- 
forts to  reduce  it. 

Thx  Asts  anb  Hcmakitiks  Act 
(Note. — In  September,  amidst  a  ceremony 
In  the  White  House  rose  garden.  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  HumsLnltlee  Act 
of  1966.  This  bill  was  Introduced  and  spon- 
sored by  Oongressman  Prank  Hobton.  We 
are  proud  of  his  achievement  and  are  pleased 
to  prtnt  the  following  article.) 

(Written  exclxislvely  for  Ars  Antiqua  Society 
by  Congressman  Pkank  Hobton,  36tb  Dis- 
trict of  New  York) 

It  Is  my  strong  conviction  that  tiie  arts 
and  fauniAnltles  are  matters  of  crucial  im- 
portance to  our  society.  Those  qualities 
which  make   us  wiser,  more  humane,  more 


understanding  and  more  appreciative  of 
beauty  and  truth  are  the  products  of  a  deep 
kinship  with  the  arts  and  humanities  and 
a  flourishing  cultviral  life.  1  believe  that 
these  are  the  qualities  which  must  be  sought 
In  greater  measure  to  realize  national  success 
and  Individual  fulfillment.  WhUe  the  arts 
and  humanlUee.  through  the  ages,  have  sus- 
tained man  at  bis  most  prafoiwd  level  of 
being,  we  are  growing  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  for  their  broader  and  deeper  influ- 
ence. More  and  more,  we  recognize  their 
values  not  only  In  terms  of  national  ptreetlge, 
utilisation  of  leisure  time,  but  also  as  a  ne- 
cessity for  man  in  an  age  of  science  and 
technology. 

As  significant  as  a  rich  cultural  environ- 
ment may  be,  the  evidence  Is  quite  clear 
that  our  cultural  development  lags  far  be- 
hind scientific  development  and  that  support 
and  encouragement  lor  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties must  be  increased  to  satisfy  require- 
ments for  expansion  and  exoeUence  In  th«se 
areas.  Convinced  that  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties have  a  role  equal  in  importance  to  the 
national  interest  as  science,  I  am  concerned 
over  the  existing  Imbalance  in  our  national 
life  and  feel  that  the  Pederal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  for  giving  limited,  but 
constructive  support  and  encouragement  for 
the  development  of  our  cultural  resources. 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Issues  and 
the  needs.  I  have  supported  arts  legislation 
In  the  past.  This  year  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion pertaimng  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities and  have  testified  on  its  behalf  and 
actively  worlced  to  win  prompt  and  positive 
action  on  the  measure. 

The  Foundation  proposals  have  received 
enthusiastic  support  In  the  Congress  and 
from  the  various  sectors  of  our  society.  In 
my  opinion  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  will 
provide  vital  recognition  and  support  for  the 
arts  and  humamtles  while  guaranteeing 
maximum  Independence  and  freedom  from 
Improper  Federal  control.  Moreover,  the 
creation  of  such  a  foundation  would  signify 
to  the  Nation  and  the  world  that  a  free  so- 
ciety values  and  Is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
rich  cultural  life. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KuprERMAi?]. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  the 
appropriation  therefor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill,  1967.  being  H.R. 
14215. 

terhaps  the  best  example  to  demon- 
strate that  governmental  support  and 
assistance  serves  to  stimulate  private 
fundlrg  for  the  arts  is  contained  in  the 
4-year  history  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  council  began  its  activities  with 
a  survey  of  needs.  During  Its  first  year — 
1961-62 — the  council  operated  with  a 
budget  of  $450,000  over  70  percent  of 
which  was  supplied  by  its  State  appro- 
priation, the  remainder  coming  from 
private  sources.  During  1964-65.  the 
ratio  was  entirely  reversed,  with  almost 
75  percent  of  a  larger  budget — $562,000 — 
coming  from  private  funding  and  the 
remainder  from  the  State.  The  coun- 
clls  at>propriation  in  1961-62  was  $330,- 
000;  in  1964-65,  this  has  been  more  than; 
halved— to  $153,000. 

During  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  communities  served  by  the  council 
doubled,  from  46  to  92;  the  number  of 
performances  tripled,  92  to  277;  and  the 
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number  of  touring  companies  aided  by 
the  cour.rll  Increased  almost  twelvefold, 
from  6  to  71 — from  the  testimony  of 
John  Hlghtower,  executive  director  of 
the  council 

A  speciai  report  prepared  for  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  printed  In  the 
hearings  calls  the  New  Yorlt  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  the  most  developed  State 
council  In  the  country."'  and  continues: 

New  York  ba«  alao  amply  demonatrated 
thai  a  3tat«  can  aaaUt  and  further  the  arta 
wiUiOut  lo8»  of  freedom — without  setting  up 
contro.,1 

The  bin  Is  Intended  to  encourage  this 
type  of  State  activity  In  the  arts 
throuKhout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States 

A  ((treat  deal  of  what  needs  to  be  said 
m  tfus  field  has  been  previously  said  by 
my  predecessor.  John  V.  Lindsay,  now 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  He  was  the 
coauthor  of  the  arts  council  bill,  and.  In 
support  of  it.  in  this  body  stated  on 
August  20,  1964.  as  follows; 

STAT«»««l>rr  BT  POBMKS  RtPmi3BNTATIVX  JoHN 
V  LlNDSAT.  RrPtTBUCAN.  OT  NrW  TOEK.  ON 
THI    PLOOa    OF    TITS    HoUSS    OF    RC]>aKSENTA- 

TIVE9.  Adoust  20.  1964 

I  rlae  In  support  of  this  bill,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Tbompson-Llndsay  arte  coun- 
cil bUl  It  Is  an  important  proposal.  It  is 
the  basis  for  national  recognition  of  a  great 
national  good. 

The  background  for  this  propoeal  should  be 
reviewed  and  the  matter  put  In  full  per- 
spective. 

The  Idea  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  assume  a  role  In  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  is  not  new:  but  in  recent  years,  it 
has  been  a  source  of  heated  controversy  and 
profound  misunderstanding.  Certainly,  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  In 
th?  United  States  are  in  the  national  Inter- 
est Wo  ^re  contlnulngly  engaged  in  an 
efl  irt  ■,,  strengthen  our  national  security. 
S:r«'  .  ;t  Is  also  In  the  national  well-being 
-  ...ince  the  cultural  life  of  our  civiliza- 
tion 

wriat  u<  the  basis  from  which  I  spaak  to- 
:1a y'  It  IS  my  great  privilege  to  represent  In 
C..n(fT<^»8  the  area  in  New  York  which  U  un- 
doubtedly the  leading  hub  of  cultural  ac- 
tivity In  the  United  States  Within  the 
b<jinds  of  the  district  are  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Carr.(^;e  Hall.  Broadway's  Oreat  White 
Way  tn?  New  York.  City  Ballet,  the  Metro- 
poiitAn  Museum  of  Art.  the  Museum  of 
MiKifrr.  Art  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
the  Seagram  Building,  the  Guggenheim 
Museum,  Greenwich  Village.  TorkvUle, 
Oramercy  Park.  Rockefeller  Center,  the  New 
York  Collaeum.  Central  Park,  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  University,  the  United  Nations, 
Union  Square — the  centers  of  book  and  music 
publishing,  the  Nation's  leading  dally  press, 
advertising,  all  major  national  radio  and  TV 
networks,  scores  of  galleries,  bookshops,  and 
roffeehouses  The  list  could  be  extended  tn- 
d^flrutely 

There  is  mounting  evidence  of  Inrroanod 
Interest  In  the  aru  In  America.  I  am  Im- 
pre&'iod  and  heartened  by  such  signposts  as 
the  growth  of  the  quality  paperback,  by  the 
ir.cTcaae  In  symphony  orchestras,  and  by  the 
Increased  patronage  of  our  Nation's  art  gal- 
leries. It  must  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
while  these  hopeful  signs  are  Indicative  of 
Increased  cultxiral  consumption,  they  do  not 
uidicate  that  the  crsatlve  climat«  Is  as 
healthy  as  it  should  be. 

:  tnink  It  u  fair  to  st«te  that  our  national 
ie^aders  expressed  a  more  profound  concern 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
fine  arts  :n  the  early  years  of  the  country 
than  ihf 7  do  t.->iay. 


For  example,  George  Washington  In  his 
first  annual  address  to  the  Congress.  Jan- 
uary 8,  1790,  declared  "that  there  U  nothing 
which  can  better  deserve  our  patronage  than 
the  promotion  of  science  and  literature." 
John  Qulncy  Adams  In  his  first  message  to 
Congress  called  for  the  founding  of  a  na- 
tional university  and  for  the  passage  of  laws 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  sclsnces, 
and  llteratvu'e. 

In  1840,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
created  to  take  advantage  of  a  bequest  of 
James  Smithaon  to  the  United  States.  The 
Institution  has  expanded  over  the  years 
tmd  now  Includes  no  leas  than  10  bureaiu, 
4  of  which  are  directly  concerned  with  the 
arte:  the  US.  National  Museum,  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Freer 
Gallery — which  operates  only  partly  on  Fed- 
eral funds — and  the  world-renowned  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

Ii>  1010,  Congress  created  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  as  guardian  for  the  L'Enlant 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Library  of  Congress  operates  a  music 
division  which  not  only  collects  material  re- 
lating to  music,  but  also  conducts  a  per- 
formance program. 

The  General  Services  Administration  la 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  design  and  construction  of  all 
public  and  administrative  buildings  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Its  annual  payments 
to  architects,  murallsts,  sculptors,  and  paint- 
ers are  considerable. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiue  has  had  a  program  of  making  and 
using  motion  pictures  In  its  educational  pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  a  program 
for  the  conservation  of  our  national  historic 
and  architectural  monuments. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  several  spe- 
cialists serving  In  areas  related  to  the  arts. 

TTie  Department  of  State  has  engaged  in 
cultural  enterprises  for  a  number  of  years. 
Particularly  since  World  War  n  under  the 
foreign  building  program,  the  Department 
baa  brought  In  leading  architects  to  design 
many  of  our  new  embassy  buildings.  Under 
our  educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram, representatives  of  our  artistic  com- 
munity have  traveled  throughout  the  world, 
testifying  to  the  vltaUty  of  our  national 
Ufe. 

So  It  la  clear  that  Federal  participation  in 
the  arts  is  hardly  a  new  development.  It 
has  gone  on  with  a  large  degree  of  success 
for  many  years  The  hostility  that  has  been 
expressed  to  a  Federal  entry  is  Justified  only 
when  one  examines  the  problem  of  Oovem- 
ment control. 

Institutions  of  American  culture  are  con- 
fronted with  a  number  of  difficulties,  the 
greatest  of  which  Is  financial  instability. 
No  one  embarks  on  a  career  In  the  arts  to 
secure  a  "comfortable"  existence  as  long 
as  there  exists  a  scarcity  of  opportunities 
and  a  surplus  of  hopefuls  seeking  them. 

As  the  House  hearings  on  this  subject  held 
in  1961  ix>inted  out,  production  costs  have 
far  outpaced  reasonably  available  revenues, 
and  great  patrons  of  the  arts  who  once  gave 
of  their  personal  fortunes  to  support  cul- 
tural activities  are  disappearing. 

How  then  can  we  as  a  nation  help  to  re- 
store these  Institutions  to  financial  vitality 
and  to  give  the  Individual  artist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  long  and  arduous  years  of 
training  bive  prepared  him  to  do? 

It  seems  clear  that  Federal  subsidies  to  the 
arts  are  nc't  neceasarUy  the  answer  to  artistic 
development  in  this  country.  Rather  the 
role  of  an  enlightened  cltiaenry  is  of  para- 
mount Importance.  It  is  the  responslbllty 
of  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  wealthy  pa- 
trons and  benefactors — to  provide  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  support  for  the  artistic  cooa- 


mtmity.  Prlvats  enterprise,  and  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement,  too,  must  continue  to 
bear  a  heavy  share  of  this  respK>nslblUty. 
There  has  been  heartening  progress  in  this 
area  in  recent  years.  Let  us  hope  that  It 
continues. 

Further,  financial  support  is  only  part  of 
the  problem.  The  function  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  be  to  create  healthy  en- 
vironmental conditions  so  that  the  arts  can 
grow  and  flourish.  Too  often.  Government, 
through  such  restraints  as  inequitable  tax 
treatment.  acttiaUy  hinders  artistic  expres- 
sion and  surrounds  the  practice  of  the  arts 
with  unnecessary  restrictions. 

A  numlier  of  State  and  local  governments 
are  providing  increased  assistance  to  the  arts. 
and  it  is  to  them  that  we  can  turn  to  observe 
some  of  the  more  hopeful  developments  In 
the  relationship  between  Government  and 
the  arts.  A  number  of  cities  and  States  al- 
ready have  established  executive  offices  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  give  due  recognition  and 
status  to  the  arts.  New  York  State,  under 
Governor  Rockefeller,  has  developed  one  of 
the  best.  Many  more  are  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  systematic  improvement  of  the 
arts.  It  is  on  the  local  level  that  these  pro- 
grams should  begin,  for  it  is  thM«  that  com- 
munity resources  for  private  participation 
can  be  best  utilized. 

The  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
has  been  a  great  success  in  fostering  and 
encouraging  the  arts,  and  in  the  words  of 
Governor  Rockefeller  is  "providing  a  pattern 
for  emulation  both  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  for  many  of  our  States." 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Federal  Government 
has  taken  an  active  role  In  support  of  the 
arts  for  a  number  of  years.  There  Is  noth- 
ing new  about  this.  However,  widespread 
confusion  exists  because  many  people  mis- 
takenly assume  that  all  Federal  assistance 
to  the  arts  must  necessarily  involve  direct 
subsidies.  In  my  opinion,  subsidies  are  not 
the  first  order  of  business.  The  Govern- 
ment's best  role  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
environmental  conditions  exist  which  will 
permit  the  arts  to  grow,  advance,  and  flour- 
ish on  their  own.  Recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  arts  as  a  national  good  is 
Important. 

Ths  step  that  the  Fedieral  Government 
should  take  at  this  time  In  order  to  give  this 
recognition  and  to  coordlnats  the  exlsUng 
Federal  involvement  in  the  eirts  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Three  administrations — Elsenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson — have  called  for  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  council.  I  have  pressed  for 
It  ever  alnce  I  have  been  In  Congress.  It  has 
always  been  a  bipartisan  proposal  and  has 
received  widespread  suppoi^  throughout  the 
cotmtry. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  the 
proposed  council  would  have  no  authority 
or  funds  to  dole  out  subsidies.  The  cost 
for  its  first  year  of  operation  would  be  ex- 
tremely modest. 

Tlie  structure  and  membership  of  the 
Council  Is  defined  in  the  Thompson-Lindsay 
bill.  TTiere  Is  a  Chairman  and  24  members. 
The  Chairman  Is  full  time  and  paid.  The 
others  are  not.  Certainly,  the  Council  should 
be  composed  of  Individuals  with  broad  Judg- 
ment and  the  finest  credentials.  The  Coun- 
cil would  have  the  power  to  study  the  stale 
of  cultural  resources  in  the  United  States. 
to  propose  methods  of  increasing  private 
Initiative  in  the  arts,  to  support  increased 
cooperation  among  local.  State,  and  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  to  foster 
greater  activity  in  the  forms  and  practice 
of  the  arts. 

The  Arts  Council  blU  U  only  one  form  of 
recognition.  Again,  what  I  am  talking  about 
Is  Indirect  assistance,  not  direct. 

There  are  other  steps  that  should  be  taken. 
The  Federal  Government  should  remove  »in- 
necessary    restrictions    upon    the    creation. 
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practice,  and  appreciation  of  the  arts  In 
America.  Federal  tax  relief  Is  therefore  es- 
sential. I  have  long  urged  tliat  the  Federal 
Government  repeal  its  10-percent  admis- 
sions tax  on  live  dramatic  performances. 
The  resultant  saving  would  eventually  be 
passed  on  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  lower 
ticket  prices.  Indeed  It  would  have  to  be 
passed  on  as  there  tfiis  l^een  a  sharp  drop  off 
in  public  attendance.  It  would  result  in 
the  creation  and  production  of  more  and 
better  plays,  musical  performances,  and  sym- 
phony and  opera  for  the  benefit  of  our  citi- 
zens. Just  recently  1  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  support  of 
my  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
pointing  out  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
New  York  theater,  center  of  the  Nation's 
cultural  life.  Without  tax  reUef.  the  New 
YorL  theater  may  find  itself  In  a  very  serious 
position  as  it  opens  its  new  season  in  the 
fall.  I  had  with  me  two  show  bxislness  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Hal  Prince,  producer  of  such 
Broadway  shows  as  "Pa Jama  Came,"  "Damn 
Yankees,"  "West  Side  Story,"  and  so  forth, 
and  Mr.  David  Merrick,  producer  of  "Hello 
Dolly."  "Carnival.*  "Oliver,"  who  Joined  me 
in  testimony  of  the  seriousnooB  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  theater. 

Unfortunately,  the  Treasury  Department 
persists  in  lumping  the  dramatic  arts  to- 
gether with  other  falling  industries.  To  the 
Treasury,  the  dramatic  and  musical  arts, 
shooting  galleries,  dog  races,  and  fiea  circuses 
are  aU  the  same.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment retains  the  hidebound  view  that  what 
Is  right  for  an  Industrial  organization  is 
right  for  the  theater  Industry.  Naturally, 
this  position  is  conveniently  overlooked 
when  the  Oovemment,  In  response  to  Soviet 
competition,  uses  our  arts  as  instruments  of 
foreign  policy  in  our  cultural  exchangee  pro- 
gram. But  the  Treasury  Department  fails  to 
recognize  that  without  a  healthy  environ- 
ment for  the  creation  of  new  plays,  new  works 
of  music,  and  the  like,  there  would  t>e  little 
or  nothing  to  export.  If  this  Is  the  view  of 
the  Government,  then  It  is  placing  a  strong 
barrier  In  the  way  of  a  free  and  healthy 
creative  climate. 

Another  change  In  the  tax  law  which  I 
have  sought  to  bring  about  through  legisla- 
UoQ  is  more  equitable  tax  treatment  to  au- 
thors of  literary,  miislcal,  or  artistic  com- 
poslUons  In  the  event  that  they  sell  the 
rights  to  their  worlLs.  Under  present  law, 
tax  treatment  for  authors  of  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  compositions  Is  dis- 
criminatory. Benefit  of  capital  gains  tax 
treatment  Is  given  to  the  author  of  a  patent 
in  order  to  stimulate  inventive  activity.  We 
should  have  a  comparable  means  of  stimulat- 
ing literary,  musical,  and  artistic  creation. 
The  bUl  (HJt.  2519)  would  repeal  the  ex- 
clusions which  presently  prohibit  copyrights 
and  literary,  musical  and  artistic  oompoei- 
UoDs  from  considerations  as  capital  assets. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  transfer  of 
copyrights  or  oompoeltlon  rights  In  the 
hands  of  the  creator  shall  be  considered  a 
■ale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset.  Under 
present  law  such  sales  are  taxed  as  ordinary 
Income.  Persons  who  acquire  an  Interest 
In  such  property  from  the  creator  prior  to 
the  substantial  completion  of  the  copyright- 
ed work  would  also  receive  thlB  treatment. 
In  order  to  avoid  dlfflcultles  which  could  arise 
ih  the  operation  of  this  l^tslatlon,  two 
limitations  have  been  written  into  the  bill. 
A  transfer  would  apply  only  with  respect  to 
work  that  has  been  substantially  completed. 
Second,  only  one  copyright  or  oompoaltion 
of  a  taxpayer  year  would  be  eligible  for  this 
treatment.  This  bill  came  very  close  to  being 
reported  out  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee In  the  last  Congress.  It  was  stopped  by 
the  administraUon.  which  lobbied  long.  dlU- 
geuUy,  and  senselessly  against  It. 

A  third  area  which  has  merited  remedial 
action  Is  the  problem  of  authors,  cooiposars. 


artists  Including  performing  artists  who  re- 
ceive Income  In  fiuctuatlng  amounts  from 
year  to  year  and  whoee  earnings  may  be  con- 
centrated In  a  comparatively  short  period 
while  the  completion  of  the  work  itself  may 
have  taken  several  years.  I  Introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  2500)  which  would  permit  writers, 
musicians,  and  artists  to  spread  the  compen- 
sation that  they  receive  from  a  work  of  art 
over  the  period  In  which  they  have  worked 
on  the  project  In  computing  the  tax  on  this 
Income. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  when  the  tax  bill 
In  this  Congress  gave  recognition  to  the  prob- 
lem and  contained  a  limited  "averaging  out" 
provision.  The  bill  did  not  give  the  relief 
afforded  under  my  bill.  The  bill  enacted  does 
not  deal  with  unused  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions, and  with  small  inccune  variations. 

Another  proposal  which  I  believe  has  great 
merit,  long  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Cunns],  a  veteran  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  would 
provide  a  charitable  contribution  deduction 
of  up  to  30  percent  for  contributions  by  an 
Individual  to  nonprofit  museums,  libraries, 
and  other  facilities  In  support  of  the  arts. 
Under  present  Federal  income  tax  law,  a  de- 
duction for  charitable  contributions  by  an 
Individual  Is  limited  to  20  percent  of  his 
adjusted  Income  In  all  cases  except  gifts  to 
churches,  schools,  and  colleges,  and  certain 
types  of  hospitals  and  medical  research  or- 
ganizaUons  where  the  limitation  is  30  percent. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  an 
added  10  percent  to  libraries  and  museums  of 
art,  history,  or  science.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
HI  has  suggested  that  opera,  symphony  or- 
chestra, ballet,  repertory  drama,  and  com- 
munity art  centers  also  be  Included.  All 
these  suggestions  which  have  been  proposed 
to  aid  the  arts  either  through  tax  and  tariff 
relief — the  Tariff  Act  could  well  be  liberalized 
with  respect  to  the  Importation  of  works  of 
art,  the  construction  of  i>hyslcal  plants 
(buildings,  concert  halls,  and  the  like)  — 
should  receive  the  closest  and  most  detailed 
study  from  an  advisory  council  on  the  arts. 
We  could  all  benefit  from  the  Increased 
understanding  that  would  result. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarlu,  I  have 
pointed  to  much  that  Is  hopeful  in  the 
artistic  taste  and  expression  of  this  Nation. 
But  for  all  that  Is  full  of  promise,  there  Is 
much  that  Is  shoddy  and  distressing.  Bad 
city  planning  has  crowded  out  reason  and 
Justice.  New  construction  too  often  de- 
stroys the  good  with  the  bad.  Roads  en- 
croach upon  precioiis  solitude.  Entertain- 
ment often  alms  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  These  may  afford  satisfac- 
tion for  the  moment  but  how  much  will 
endure?  Artistic  endeavor  In  America  must 
not  be  Judged  by  false  or  ersatz  criteria. 
When  we  mistake  the  package  for  the  prod- 
uct, the  shadow  for  the  substance,  quantity 
for  quality,  and  consumption  for  creation, 
we  do  ourselves  a  disservice  as  a  nation. 

The  great  ages  in  the  hfe  of  a  civilization 
have  been  those  In  which  the  arts  have 
fiourlEhed.  The  Age  of  Pericles  in  demo- 
cratic Athens  was  as  noted  for  Its  phi- 
losophers, sculptors,"  and  playwrights  as  for 
Its  generals  and  statesmen.  We  should  not 
forget  this.  It  was  hardly  an  accident.  The 
qiiallty  of  a  society  Is  measured  as  much  by 
Its  culture  as  Its  political  and  economic  at- 
tainments. 

This  bill.  then,  represents  an  Important 
effort  to  recognize  the  arts  In  the  United 
States  as  a  "national  good."  It  Is  designed 
to  pull  together  what  at  present  Is  a  scat- 
tered Federal  concern.  It  Is  designed  to  give 
status  to  the  concern  and  care  of  our  Na- 
tional Government.  It  is  a  bill  that  has 
great  merit  and  should  be  supported. 

In  an  article  In  the  Saturday  Review 
of  March  13,  1965,  entitled  "A  Congress- 


man Looks  at  the  Arts."  Mayor  Lindsay 
stated: 

A  CoiFGRxaaicAN  Looks  at  ths  Abts 
(By  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay) 

Increasingly,  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  arts,  and  especially  the  per- 
forming arts,  are  a  "good  thing"  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  country.  Four  years  ago 
Congressman  Fxaktk  Thoupsom  and  I  were 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  our  attempt  to  put  through  a 
simple  National  Arts  Council  bill — a  non- 
money  bill  that  one  would  have  thought 
generally  noncontroverslal.  We  were  de- 
feated on  the  ground  that  the  arts  and  thelr 
general  condition  Is  no  business  of  any  gov- 
ernment. One  powerful  Congressman  de- 
nounced the  bill  as  the  opening  wedge  to- 
ward subsidy  of  poker  ganxes. 

Only  3  years  later,  however.  In  1964,  we 
put  the  National  Arts  Council  bUl  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  an  astonish- 
ingly large  majority.  It  must  also  have  sur- 
prised the  administration,  for  it  took  the 
President  6  months  to  appoint  the  Council. 

The  Council's  main  Job,  of  course,  is  to 
make  a  determination  of  where  we  go  from 
here.  What  Is  the  role  of  government  in  the 
arts?  Is  It  possible  to  create  a  national  goal 
to  which  the  country  will  aspire?  If  orga- 
nized society  has  an  obli^tion  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  health  of  Its  people,  or  their 
education,  cc.nnot  the  same  be  said  of  the 
country's  cultural  resources?  If  the  arts  are 
one  of  the  central  elements  of  a  good  society 
and  an  important  p»art  of  an  individual's 
betterment,  a  source  of  strength  to  him,  his 
family,  and  bis  community.  Is  It  not  true 
that  the  health  of  the  arts  should  be  of 
concern  to  the  elected  and  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  that  society? 

The  subject  Is  considered  ImpKjrtant  today 
where  It  was  not  4  years  ago.  Something  has 
happened  to  the  politicians  since  that  first 
unsuccessful  foray.  I  suspect  that  they  have 
been  hearing  from  the  housewives  in  their 
constltuencles,  who,  happily,  are  beginning 
to  become  as  excited  about  the  condition  of 
the  local  drama  society  as  they  are  about  the 
price  of  butter.  More  than  100  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  this  89th  Congress  fc»-  the 
purpose  of  supplying  small  measures  of  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  the  arts  (unheard 
of),  on  a  matching  basis,  to  States  and 
localities. 

At  the  recent  congrresslonal  hearings  on  the 
subject  all  kinds  of  testimony  was  presented 
in  support  of  a  Federal  Foundation  on  the 
Arts;  even  Congressmen  who  would  have  left 
the  floor  In  dismay  4  years  ago  were  now 
declaring  themselves  In  favor  of  it.  Then, 
too,  there  has  been  a  spate  of  State  arts 
councils  modeled  after  the  pioneers  in  the 
field — New  York,  North  Carollnsi,  and  Loui- 
siana. 

I'm  still  wondering,  however,  exactly  where 
we  go  from  here.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
area  so  highly  personal  and  individual  and 
unorganized  (fortunately),  so  experimental 
(again  for'i.unately)  and  sensitive,  that  one 
tretuls  cautiously  where  Oovemment  involve- 
ment is  concerned.  But  granted  the  sensi- 
tive and  personal  nature  of  creativity,  there 
sire  nevertheless  some  nasty  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  brick  and  ntiortar  and  boilerplate 
that  make  creativity  unnecessarily  more  dif- 
ficult. In  the  performing  arts  eepeclally. 
all  kinds  of  problems  of  business  and  admin- 
istration, taxes  and  real  estate,  wage  scales 
and  other  union  requirements,  foreign  com- 
petition and  costs  in  general  are  Involved. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  these  problems  can- 
not be  lessened,  but  any  progress  will  require 
a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  industry. 

I  have  discovered.  In  researching  this  sub- 
ject, that  knowledge  is  hard  to  come  by.  that 
the  discovery  of  facts  and  full  InformaUon 
Is  moat  difficult.    That  la  one  of  the  several 
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r^aaons  that  I  am  excited  by  the  new  Rocke- 
ffciifr  panel  rpport.  "The  Perfonnlng  Art«; 
Probleras  aud  Pro«pect«.  "  Thl«  waa  a  blue- 
nbixm  panel,  so  good  and  ao  reaponsible  that 
I  could  not  mention  some  of  It*  membera 
wlihout  calamit-oua  ocnlaslon;  let  me  only  say 
that  John  D  Rockefeller  HI,  who  haa  given 
luster  and  strength  to  the  performing  arta  In 
New  Yorfc  City,  waa  Its  chairman 

Paacmatlng  stuff  In  this  report  Did  you 
know,  for  example,  that  In  1963.  of  the  910 
bUllon  that  was  contributed  by  Americana 
to  all  charities,  78  6  percent  waa  contributed 
by  Individuals,  as  opposed  to  8  2  percent  by 
foundatlona,  7  9  percent  by  wills  and  last 
testaments,  and  5  3  percent  by  business  cor- 
porations? I  had  beg^n  to  think  that  the 
foundatlona  were  the  sources  of  all  nongov- 
ernmental beneficence  In  this  area.  "Noth- 
ing ?ould  be  further  from  the  truth."  con- 
cludes the  panel.  "Por  arta  organizations  to 
turn  to  faundatlons,  large  or  small.  In  hope 
that  their  needs  will  be  swiftly  aatlsfled.  Is 
aim  >«t  rertaln  to  lead  to  disappointment." 
Many  jf  my  constituents  who  have  oome  to 
me  for  an  Introduction  to  a  foundation,  hop- 
ing t  >r  financial  support  for  a  worthy  artistic 
endeavor    will  sadly  bear  out  the  jxslnt. 

.^nd  did  you  know  that  of  the  •7.8  billion 
'.n  individual  contributions,  more  than  SO 
percent  comes  from  those  with  adjiuted  gross 
Incomes  below  tlO.OOO.  and  that  thoae  In  the 
lower  Income  brackets  give  higher  propor- 
tions r>f  their  Incomes  than  all  taxpayers  ex- 
cept those  in  the  very  high  brackets?  There 
have  been  .'some  shifts  In  recent  years  that 
are  interesting,  too.  For  example,  In  the 
S-vear  period  from  1968  to  1963.  Individual 
giving  to  charities,  increased  by  39  percent. 
foundation  giving  by  93  percent,  and  be- 
quests by  77  percent,  while  corporate  con- 
trlbuuons  rose  by  only  3  percent,  despite  the 
fact  that  over  the  5-year  period  corporate  In- 
come before  taxes  increased  by  approximately 
one-third 

The  beneficiaries  of  these  sums  are  Just  aa 
Important  to  one's  understanding  a«  are  the 
sources  In  19«3  the  •10  billion  received 
fr'vm  all  sources.  Included  the  •7.8  billion 
from  Individuals,  was  distributed  as  follows: 
religion  49  per'i^nt;  education.  17  percent: 
wel.'are.  15  percent;  health.  12  percent:  paid 
Into  foundations.  4  f>ercent;  and  all  other, 
Including  civic  and  cultural.  3  percent. 

Lest  anyone  utiU  think  that  we  are  In  good 
shape  however  one  need  only  take  a  look 
at  a  few  other  figures.  The  avera^  salary 
In  orcheetma  m  the  United  States  ranges 
from  ta  OOO  to  VS. 000.  Actor's  Equity  esti- 
mated m  a  survey  taken  for  the  years  1987- 
5a  t.h«t  of  nearly  7.000  members  of  Ita  associ- 
ation employed  as  performers,  the  average 
aotor  s  annual  Income  approxUnated  ^2.000. 
Clearly  salaries  have  advajiced  since  those 
yeaj-s  hut  they  remain  Indecently  low.  They 
are  h  wever  still  ahead  of  salaries  In  the 
dance  where  It  U  esUmated  that  •3.000  to 
•3  5iXi  a  ye*r  Is  the  avera^  Income  for  a  pro- 
fessional dancer  rand  he  would  be  fortunate 
If  this  were  ='/"h '-.  r-om  year  to  year).  A 
prima  baller.nA  - u.  •-  <iay  hope  for  little  more 
than  110  iX»  .i  vear.  The  prodigious  ocet  o* 
the  >fver9  is  we.i  Known  The  outpouring  of 
monev  f  r  1964  65  for  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Opera  *.vs  over  ^9  million  and  the 
end  Is  not  in  sight 

Coet  IS  of  course  the  contlniang  crlsU 
for  a*;  of  the  performing  arts.  The  theat«r 
U  the  only  ..ne  Lhat  has  survived  as  a  ootn- 
merclaJ  enterprise  and  has  been  thought 
capable  of  self -supp.  >r-  ind  yet  about  78 
pe-rr^ent  if  all  Broad**?  ;>ri3ductlons  fall  to 
make  money  and  Br  m; ways  output  haa 
dwindled  from  a.-,  average  of  143  productions 
per  year  during  Uie  thirdes  to  a  mere  S3  In 
ise3  64  No  new  'heeter  has  been  buUt  on 
Broadwuy  since  !93S 

There  Is.  of  course  the  cxiltural  explosion 
that  one  hears  is  sroing  oo  In  the  Knall  towns 
of  America,  TTie  RockefeUer  brother*  panel 
reptirt    finds    that    i;    ^    real    and    good    and 


healthy,  but  It  concludes  that  the  explosion 
U  largely  amateur.  It  needs  professional  lam 
and  management  and  money  If  there  la  to  be 
a  higher  appreciation  and  a  wider  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  the  performing 
arts  at  their  beet. 

The  Rockefeller  brothers  panel  makes  the 
finding  that  one  of  the  shortages  has  been 
information  Itself.  This  report  supplies  a 
good  deal  of  information  that  has  been  lack- 
ing and  for  .^at  reason  alone  Is  worthy  of 
wide  notice. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  distinguished 
panelists  Is  that  even  though  so  much  new 
Interest  In  the  performing  arts  has  been 
shown  In  America,  It  Is  surprising  and 
shocking  that  the  lag  In  the  arUstlc  excel- 
lence and  the  commitment  of  our  people  to 
Its  betterment  remains  so  great.  There  are 
Increasing  InltlaUvee  by  universities,  com- 
munities, choral  groups,  and  amateur  under- 
takings, and  there  are  great  efforts  by 
foundations  and  men  and  women  of  wonder- 
ful good  will  In  every  community  who  give 
of  themselves  and  their  resources  for  the 
corutructlon  of  a  local  music,  drama,  or 
dance  center.  But  still  there  Is  a  colossal 
gap  between  what  there  Is  and  what  there 
should  be. 

What  can  be  done  about  It?  The  panel- 
ists find  that  the  energy  must  come  from 
every  direction.  Most  especl&Uy  It  must 
come  from  private  sources  and  private  Ini- 
tiatives. And  It  must  come  from  States  and 
municipalities,  which  must  do  much  more 
than  they  have  been  willing  to  do  to  date. 
Lastly,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  lim- 
ited but  Important  role  to  play;  this  role 
will  Include  financial  giving,  preferably  on  a 
matching  basis,  and  tax  relief.  At  all  times, 
of  coTirse,  the  Independence  of  the  arta.  their 
freedom  of  choice  and  decision,  must  be 
maintained.  And  there  is  the  rub.  But  It 
can  be  done:  It's  been  done  elsewhere  and 
there's  no  reason  why  it  can't  be  done  here. 

With  great  increases  In  leisure  time,  and 
pressure  on  all  sides  to  make  room  for  an 
expanding  population,  It  seems  more  Im- 
portant than  ever  to  take  a  look  at  the  needs 
of  the  Inner  man,  his  outward  well-being 
having  been  generally  accepted  as  a  social 
goal. 

It  Is  almost  Uite  to  suggest  that  the  mark 
of  a  civilization  Is  the  sUte  of  Ita  culture, 
but  unless  the  point  Is  carefully  understood 
there  will  be  no  advance.  It  seems  beyond 
further  doubt  that  society  cannot  Ignore  Its 
cultural  well  being  any  more  than  It  can 
the  condition  of  Its  health  or  education. 
Any  course  of  conduct  to  the  contrary  is 
sheer  folly  and  will  show  up  as  such  by  the 
example  of  other  civilizations  and  countries, 
to  o\ir  ultimate  shock  and  loss.  Therefore. 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  get  on  with  the 
Job:  to  beef  up  oxii  municipal.  State,  and 
local  art  centers  and  advisory  councils;  to 
give  proper  national  recognition  by  appro- 
priate and  additional  national  legislation;  to 
strip  away  the  tax,  real  esUte.  and  other 
barriers  that  stand  In  the  way  of  artistic 
growth;  to  advance  our  copyright  laws  and 
and  other  protections  for  creative  artists 
and  authors;  to  encourage  our  schools  and 
colleges  to  begin  early  and  complete  training 
m  the  performing  arts:  and  to  encourage 
and  make  possible  the  widest  possible  en- 
joyment of  the  performing  arta  In  every 
community. 

Eveii  In  the  best  of  his  own  campaign 
for  mayor  in  the  fall  of  1965.  Mayor 
Lindsay  took  the  time  to  appear  In  this 
body,  as  reported  In  the  Conorkssional 
RicoRD  of  September  15,  19«5,  and  to 
state: 

Last  year  Oongreas  authorized  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nation*]  Arts  Council  to  study 
the  role  of  Oovemment  in  the  arts. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  goes  much 
further.     It  establishes   a   naUona:  founda- 


tion to  provide  Federal  nnanclal  altt  to  such 
actlvlUes  as  opera,  daq^?,  drama,  painting 
literature,  and  allied  fleUb. 

At  the  same  time.  It  makes  It  quite  clear 
that  such  aid  will  not  Involve  any  Federal 
control  of  the  recipients.  I  plan  to  vote  for 
this  bill  because  I  believe  that  culture  In  this 
country  Is  In  serious  trouble. 

Let  us  review  the  state  of  the  arta: 
On  August  10.  a  cultuTAl  phenomena  took 
place  In  New  York  City's  Central  Park:  70,000 
New  Yorkers  trouped  out  to  hear  the  i(ev 
York  Philharmonic  play  "Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony."  The  crowd  exceeded  any  that 
the  Philharmonic  had  played  before,  it 
more  than  doubled  the  attendance  at  the 
game  between  the  Minnesota  Twins  and  the 
Yankees  the  same  night.  It  topped  the 
gathering  of  56,000  teenagers  which  rocked 
to  the  Beatles  5  days  later  at  Shea  Stadium. 
The  crowd  In  the  park  was  an  Impressive 
Indication  of  the  potential  audience  for  the 
arts  in  this  country. 

A  recent  Rockefeller  fund  report  cites  some 
others:  There  are  twice  as  many  opera 
groups— 754 — In  the  United  States  as  there 
were  a  decade  ago;  In  the  same  period  the 
number  of  theatrical  enterprises  has  risen 
by  15  percent  to  40.000;  the  number  of 
symphony  orchestras  Is  now  1,400,  double 
the  number  In  1930. 

The  statistics  Indicate  that  culture  Is 
doing  pretty  well  In  this  country.  Not  so, 
said  the  report. 

Almost  all  of  the  recent  expansion  in  the 
arta  has  been  amateur.  Only  64  of  the 
symphony  orchestras  are  professional.  Oflly 
one  dance  company  In  the  Nation  operates 
year  round.  Over  the  past  40  years  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  theaters  has  dropped  from 
nearly  800  to  barely  200. 

A  few  more  figures:  The  average  annual 
salary  in  our  orchestras  ranges  from  •3,000  to 
•9.000:  many  professional  musicians  earn 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  from 
concerts. 

Professional  dancers  average  only  about 
•3.500  a  year,  and  the  prima  ballerina  can 
today  hope  for  little  more  than  •10.000. 

The  prodigious  cost  at  opera  Is  well  known; 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  required 
more  than  $9  nuillon  last  season. 

Cost  obviously.  Is  the  conUnulng  crisis 
of  the  performing  arte. 

The  Broadway  theater  Is  the  only  one  that 
has  proved  remotely  capable  of  self-support 
through  the  box  office.  Yet  about  75  percent 
of  all  Broadway  productions  lose  money: 
fewer  than  half  as  many  plays  are  produced 
on  Broadway  each  year  as  there  were  during 
the  1930's.  Few  are  serious  dramas.  No 
new  theater  has  been  built  on  Broadway 
since  1B39. 

Performing  arts  can  and  do  earn  sub- 
stanttal  Income  through  ticket  sales.  But  It 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  RockefeUer  report, 
however,  that  the  arta  cannot  be  logically 
expected  to  pay  their  way  at  the  box  ofBce. 
Somehow  the  gap  between  expenses  and 
Income  at  the  box  office  must  be  made  up  by 
contributions,  most  of  them  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy — Individuals,  founda- 
tions, corporations. 

States  and  munlclpt&lltles  must  do  more. 
Most  States  would  do  well  to  follow  my  own 
New  Ywk.  which  under  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler's leadership  spends  nearly  •flOO.OOO  a  year 
to  bring  theater,  opera,  and  symphonies  to 
small  towns  all  over  the  State. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  help  the 
arts  since  I  entered  Congress  In  1969. 

Only  a  National  Arts  Council  has  been  ap- 
proved thxis  far.  Now.  however.  I  believe 
that  more  meaningful  m»deral  participation 
Is  needed — specifically,  money. 

To  date.  Federal  support  of  the  arts  has 
been  largely  ancillary.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's cultural  exchange  program  Is  one  Il- 
lustration. 

The  few  direct  Federal  artistic  activities, 
such  as  the  National  Museum,  the  National 


Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  tha  Freer  Gallery, 
are  fine,  but  are  concentrated  In  Washington, 
DC. 

Society  cannot  Ignore  Its  cultural  well-be- 
ing any  more  than  its  schools  or  hospitals. 
The  arts,  therefore,  are  the  proper  concern 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  that  society. 

Parenthetically.  I  no  longer  hear  much 
about  that  premise.  But  I  well  remember  an 
arts  council  bill  I  coeponsored  in  1959  being 
denounced  by  a  powerful  Congressman  as  the 
opening  wedge  toward  subsidized  poker 
games. 

Our  early  Presidents  were  oonsclous  of  the 
responsibility  toward  the  arts.  John  Qulncy 
Adams,  In  his  first  annual  address  to  Con- 
gress, called  for  the  passage  of  laws  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts,  sdencee,  and  lit- 
erature. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  President  Adams 
that  the  House  has  been  considering  precise- 
ly such  a  law.  Por  myself,  I  am  gratified 
that  the  bill  before  \xb  Includes  virtually  all 
the  proposals  I  have  urged  for  the  past  6 
years. 

Basically,  the  bill  provides  for  establishing 
a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities which  would  parallel  the  National 
Science   Foundation. 

Dnder  the  Foundation,  a  national  endow- 
ment for  the  arts  will  carry  out  a  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  groups  or  Individuals  In  the 
arte,  enabling  them  to  put  on  professional 
productions  which,  without  such  assistance, 
would  have  been  unavailable  to  Americans. 

A  similar  national  endowment  for  the  hu- 
manities will  award  grants  and  fellowships  in 
language,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  and 
the  other  fields.  During  fiscal  1966  each  en- 
dowment win  have  $5  million  to  award,  plus 
an  equal  sum  to  match  certain  private  and 
State  contributions. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  Federal 
aid  means  Federal  control,  I  call  attention  to 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  expressly  for- 
bids any  department,  agency,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  from  exercising  any  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  policies,  personnel, 
or  operation  of  any  non-Federal  group  deal- 
ing with  the  Foundation. 

No  statement.  It  seems  to  me.  could  more 
definitely  delineate  the  Government's  role  In 
this  program.  With  this  safeguard,  the  small 
sums  proposed  can  do  much  to  cure  the  mal- 
lalse  afHlctlng  the  arts  In  the  United  States. 

A  nation's  culture  is  Its  soul.  Its  enhance- 
ment enriches  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  record  thus 
set  forth,  it  would  be  unthinkable  not 
to  continue  the  appropriation  for  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  full  funding  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  I  think  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  direct  grants  have  been  cut 
from  $5  to  $4  million  and  assistance  to 
the  States  from  $2.7  to  $2  million  under 
the  endowment  for  the  arts. 

This  means  the  matching  funds  avail- 
able to  the  individual  States  will  be  cut 
from  $50,000  to  $36,000. 

The  overall  amount  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  and  humanities  is  mod- 
est. This  effort  enjoys  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  is  a  beginning  program.  It  is  a 
seed  program.  The  funds  for  the  States 
In  particular  are  basic  in  my  judgment 
to  the  encouragement  of  private  or  local 
initiative  In  the  arts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  a 
principle  will  be  made  clear  here  today 


that  is  basic  and  of  paramount  impor- 
tance— autonomy  for  the  arts.  The  Con- 
gress must  be  disinterested  as  between 
particular  grsmts.  There  must  be  a  clear 
insulation  from  Federal  control  and  from 
the  dead  hand  of  the  Government.  Con- 
gress should  support  the  arts  in  my  judg- 
ment, but  without  attempting  to  influ- 
ence artistic  judgment  or  direction. 

The  Congress  must  not  interpose  its 
ideas  on  artistic  questions.  This  should 
be  left  entirely  to  the  talented  and  pub- 
lic spirited  men  and  women  who  serve 
on  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
its  several  distinguished  panels  on  the 
theater,  the  dance,  and  the  visual  arts. 
The  Congress  has  the  right  and  clearly 
so  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  arts,  but  we  should  not 
deal  with  specific  grants  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  a  grave  error.  We 
must,  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  for 
two  decades,  uphold  independence  for  the 
arts  free  from  political  interference. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities just  as  I  supported  the  original 
legislation  because  I  believe  that  when 
the  history  books  are  written  on  this  20th 
century,  we  are  going  to  be  judged  not 
by  how  many  screaming  missiles  or 
bombs  we  can  produce.  Bombs  and  mis- 
siles will  determine,  of  course,  whether 
we  do  survive — but  we  are  going  to  be 
judged  also  on  how  we  survived. 

I  think  this  will  be  dependent  upon 
what  type  of  scholars  and  what  type  of 
artists  we  are  able  to  produce. 

I  had  certain  misgivings  about  this  leg- 
islation and  I  certainly  still  have.  They 
are  the  same  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Reid]  mentioned— that  it  will 
tempt  the  Government  to  dictate  to  the 
arts. 

There  is  some  language  in  this  report 
with  which  I  disagree,  and  I  want  to  dis- 
associate myself  from  this  language  be- 
cause I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  my  opinion,  the 
words  represent  a  veiled  threat  to  the 
arts.  This  language  is  on  page  36  of  the 
report  and  is  as  follows: 

The  committee  would  also  caution  that  ex- 
treme care  must  be  exercised  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram do  not  unduly  Influence  through  the 
award  of  grants,  the  type  or  style  of  art 
which  Is  to  be  cultivated  In  this  country. 

As  the  committee  views  this  program,  there 
are  many  potential  pitfalls  that  must  t>e 
avoided  It  It  Is  to  merit  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  greatest 
pitfall  in  this  program  is  the  Government 
telling  artists  how  they  should  produce 
and  what  they  should  produce. 

Artists  and  scholars  must  be  free. 
They  must  be  daring  and  imaginative, 
and  they  must  be  unafraid.  If  they  think 
a  congressional  committee  is  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  rather  than  stimulating 
and  encouraging  and  helping  artists  and 
scholars,  we  are  going  to  be  frustrating 
them  and  tying  them  down. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  I  feel  that 
in   order  to   get   an  appropriation,   an 


artist  must  be  pleasing  to  this  Congress 
as  far  as  his  output  is  concerned,  that 
is  the  day  on  which  I  will  withdraw  my 
support  for  this  program  because  we  do 
not  want,  in  this  country,  the  Govern- 
ment interfering  with  the  arts.  We 
ought  to  post  a  great  big  sign  "Keep  out," 
telling  the  politicians  to  stay  out  of  the 
arts  and  the  matter  of  awarding  schol- 
arships and  leave  such  things  to  those 
who  are  best  able  to  Judge  for  them- 
selves. We  must  not  try  to  set  ourselves 
up  as  censors. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  made  these  comments  with 
reference  to  this  proposed  legislation. 
Of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  people  have  been  fearful  of  bringing 
the  Government  into  these  programs, 
however  necessary  such  aid  might  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  in  the  years 
ahead,  like  the  administrative  agencies, 
must  be  careful  not  to  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  arts  and  the  humanities  and 
their  developmental  progress.  I  know  of 
no  legal  restraint  that  we  could  Impose 
to  bind  any  Congress  in  the  future.  But 
the  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  practice 
self-denial  and  not  try  to  impose  its 
judgment  over  and  above  the  judgment 
of  the  authorities  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  disposition  of  these  funds. 
Once  we  ever  start  to  interfere  in  the 
sense  of  trying  to  express  our  own  likes 
and  dislikes,  it  will  simply  mean  that 
eventually,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  of  the 
arts.  Government  tisslstance  will  have  to 
be  viithdrawn. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  judges  have  just 
sentenced  two  people  to  jail  for  daring 
to  be  critical.  We  do  not  want  to  be  put 
in  a  position  of  denying  appropriations 
for  any  similar  reasons. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  has  4''2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  9  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4V2  minutes,  or  so  much  of  that  time  as 
he  may  desire  to  use.  to  the  gentleman 
frwn  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
still  amazed  by  the  number  of  consul- 
tants hired  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  could  tell  me  how  many 
supergrades  they  have  in  that  Depart- 
ment, or  if  he  could  even  approximate 
the  number  of  supergrades  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  cannot  give  you  that 
information.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
your  complaint  about  too  many  super- 
grades.  In  cases  where  the  number  of  \ 
employees  has  been  limited,  they  have 
contracted  agency  work.    The  work  haa 
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not  been  as  goori   a  quality,  and  It  luui 
cost  more 

Mr  GROSS  There  Is  now  before  a 
suboommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
a  request  for  some  500  addstlona!  •lur^r- 
srrades.  and  I  have  no  doubt  thfit  th'* 
Lnterlor  Department  wants  somp  if  Lhos*" 
I  cannot  understand  whv  tr.'"  dr'part- 
menta  and  agenclp*  with  these  highly 
paid  employees  cannot  do  their  work  In- 
house  without  hirmg  all  these  consul- 
tants 

Mr  DEINTON  I  could  not  a^ree  with 
you  more  We  made  that  complaint  in 
our  report  The  gentleman  will  find  It 
on  page  5  We  wM  follOMr  up  on  that. 
I  a^ree  with  you. 

Mr  GROSS  I  trust  the  gentleman 
will  do  j^jst  that 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
about  thLs  lanRTiaae  appearing  on  page 
43  of  the  bul  Archeologlc&l  Research 
and  Elxcavation  '  What  are  we  sF>end- 
u\K  $2,300,000  to  excavate? 

Mr  DESTOS  That  work  Is  mostly 
dorv  in  foreign  countries  through  Ameri- 
can umvers:t>es  Reference  to  it  ap- 
pears In  our  hearings.  It  Is  something 
that  has  i?or.e  on  for  years.  Some  of  it 
;s  m  Egypt,  and  the  Near  East.  The  Oov- 
emment  ha.i  done  this  for  years. 

Mr  GROSS  So  we  can  add  another 
$2  mlUlon-pius  to  the  arta  and  culture, 
or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it. 

Mr  DENTON  If  you  want  to  call  It 
that 

Mr  GROSS  I  just  wanted  to  know 
■Ahere  ;".  wa-s     It  is  over  In  Egypt. 

Mr  DENTON.  Part  of  It  is  in  Egypt 
and  part  of  it  is  In  Guinea.  India, 
Burma.  Israel,  and  Timlsla,  where  there 
arc  ruiiis 

Mr  GROSS  Ic  would  not  be  possible 
f  :r  *;  p  Egvptians  to  take  care  of  their 
own  excavations,  would  It? 

Mr  DENTON  I  expect  that  they  can 
'uAKc  "are  of  *jme  of  it.  Other  countries 
In  the  world  are  taking  part  In  this  ex- 
cavation woric.  which  is  designed  to  In- 
crease the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
mankir-.d 

Mr  GROSS.  I  want  to  ask  about  the 
J  )b  Corps.  Is  there  any  money  In  this 
bill  for  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr  DENTON.  No,  that  comes  under 
the  poverty  program.  There  are  funds 
for  supervisory  work  of  the  Job  Corps 
which  are  transferred  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  wondered  If  there 
have  be*>.".  any  more  experiences  similar 
to  that  on  the  Indian  Reservation  In 
Wisconsin,  wtiore  a  couple  of  girl  em- 
ploy f>es  of  VISTA  went  to  tetw'i  the  frug 
and  the  Watusi  While  teaching  the  In- 
dians these  dances,  they  were  thrown 
off  the  reservation.  Evidently  the  chiefs 
did  not  warn  th-  girls  teaching  the  In- 
dlarxs  how  to  dance.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  Is  supp<'ksed  to  be  art,  cul- 
ture, humanities,  or  w.^iat,  but  the  In- 
dlarw  were  dancing  before  thla  country 
v%s  discovered  At  any  rate,  they  were 
thrown  off  the  reservation,  and  the 
Great  White  Father"  In  Washlngtc  i 
had  to  .'(end  somebody  to  Wisconsin  to 
get  the  girls  back  on  the  reservation 
and  bury  the  hatchet. 

Mr  DENTON  That  la  not  funded 
under  thL^  appropriation.    That  Is  tn  the 


Economic  Opportunity  profram.  We 
will  Ko  into  that  when  that  bfll  la  con- 
sidered by  the  commlttej. 

Mr      GROSS      Yoij     win     do     what. 

Mr    DENTON,     When  the  House  con- 
siders the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
ation    and  Welfare  appropriation  bUl, 
:  d.n  sure  my  friend  fr«n  Iowa  will  take 
it  up  at  that  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  Even  though  this  bill 
provides  for  the  Indian  Bureau,  which 
administers  the  reservation  in  Wisconsin 
where  the  trouble  occurred,  I  still  must 
go  to  the  poverty  program  people  to  find 
out  how  and  where  the  hatchet  was 
used? 

Mr.  DENTON.  They  fund  the  pro- 
gram and  they  are  responsible  for  its 
admlnlstra  tlon . 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DENTON.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Virginia    [Mr.   Marsh  1    such 
time  as  he  may  require, 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  re- 
view the  debate  that  we  have  had  today, 
we  will  see  that  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  had  any  Member  of  the  House  writ- 
ten this  bill  himself,  there  would  have 
been  areas  that  he  would  have  cut  and 
areas  in  which  he  would  have  added. 
Certainly  I  find  myself  In  that  position. 
But  I  rise  to  recognize  the  wort  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my  col- 
leagues of  the  majority,  the  minority 
leader,  the  minority  members,  and  the 
staff  of  this  committee,  for  the  fine  Job 
that  they  have  done  In  an  effort  to  recon- 
cile the  many  areas  concerned  with  our 
national  needs. 

For  myself.  I  rise  to  point  out  that  I 
support  the  bill.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
there  are  certain  areas  In  the  bill  that 
some  of  us  take  exception  to,  and  in 
other  areas,  some  would  have  added 
funds. 

In  the  subcommittee,  and  again  in  the 
full  committee,  there  was  a  great  con- 
cern for  the  considerations  of  financial 
responsibility  which  dictate  that  we  re- 
duce or  postpone  expenditures  In  order 
to  maintain  maximum  economic  strengrth 
at  a  time  at  which  our  forces  are  en- 
gaged In  an  active  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hearing 
testimony  reflected,  there  are  increas- 
ingly pressing  needs  here  at  home  with 
respect  to  the  management  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  our  national  re- 
sources, for  an  expanding  population, 
which   demand  urgent   consideration. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  the 
committee  struck  a  reasonable  balance, 
with  the  assistance  of  Its  fine  staff,  and 
brought  to  the  House  a  bill  which,  while 
It  represents  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  budget  total,  makes  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  carry  forward  programs  which 
the  American  people  have  demonstrated 
they  want  their  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  advance,  within  the  limits  of  the 
economic  safety  of  the  Nation. 

Mr  DENTON,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  a  question  with 


regard  to  the  construction  going  on  In 
Rock  Creek  Park  and  on  the  Memorial 
Bridge.  This  has  been  disg^raceful.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  over  a  year,  it  is 
a  hazard  every  night  and  every  morning 
to  motorists.  I  am  woculerlng  about 
what  la  being  done  about  it. 

Mr.  DENTON.  In  the  supplemental 
appropriation  hearing  that  we  had  the 
other  day,  we  went  into  that  very  thor- 
oughly with  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice about  thla. 

We  have  had  continual  dlfHculty  with 
this  and  have  taken  it  up  with  Park 
Service  oCDclals  on  numerous  occasions, 
We  intend  to  follow  up  on  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  la  this  a  Job  Corps  oper- 
ation? Are  they  learning  how  to  build 
roads? 

Mr.  DENTON.  This  Is  a  Park  Service 
operation.  It  Is  an  operation  of  the  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  equipment  out  there 
seems  to  be  rented  equipment. 

Mr.  DENTON,  That  Is  right.  They 
have  quite  a  bit  of  equipment  themselves, 
but  they  contract  much  of  this  work, 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  really  think  that  the 
Pyramids  in  Egypt  were  built  a  lot  faster 
than  they  are  going  to  build  the  road 
through  Rock  Creek  Park. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  be  far  wrong  in  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Somewhere  in  this  budget  there  is  $10,000 
for  the  cooperative  fishery  unit  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  I  cannot 
And  it.    Is  It  In  the  bill? 

Mr,  DENTON.     That  Is  in  the  report 

under   the   Bureau   of   Sport  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife,  on  page  22. 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  one  of 
those  who  sponsored  the  bill  which 
created  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humainltles,  I  am  very 
much  Interested  in  the  section  of  the 
report  and  the  appropriations  relating 
to  that  area. 

The  spiritual  needs  of  a  civilized 
society  must  not  be  neglected  while  we 
provide  thp  guns  of  warfare  and  the 
butter  of  nourishment.  Today  we  should 
provide  a  full  portion  for  the  Nation's 
cultural  life. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  concerned  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  funds 
amounting  to  $6,930,000  from  the  1967 
budget  requests.  This  Includes  a  $1 
million  cutback  for  the  endowment  for 
the  arts  and  the  elimination  of  the  en- 
tire $5  million  requested  by  the  endow- 
ment for  the^humanlties.  I  certainly 
hope  there  will  not  be  a  further  reduc- 
tion this  afternoon.  I  think  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  the  Arts  is  entitled 
to  our  support  and  to  receive  the  full 
funding  which  the  subcommittee  has  re- 
ported. I  am  sorry.  Indeed,  that  the 
National  Fotmdatlon  on  the  Humanities 
has  not  l)een  funded,  but  I  hope  that  the 
matter,  when  It  is  before  the  Senate  will 
be  remedied. 


I  am  concerned  about  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pxppra],  I 
think  we  must  be  very  careful  to  Insure 
complete  freedom  for  the  arts  In  this 
country.  Congress  should  not  attempt 
to  exercise  a  role  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  Government  Interference  In 
the  arts,  something  which  has  been  de- 
cried time  and  time  again.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  temptation  for  those 
who  review  the  appropriations  to  try 
to  substitute  their  Judgment  for  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  highly  quali- 
fied and  competent  In  a  field  of  the  arts. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  distinguished 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  advise  in  this  area, 
I  believe  that  we  should  leave  questions 
of  type  or  style  of  art  to  Its  discretion. 

In  addition  to  that  point  made  in  the 
report,  the  report  also  strongly  recom- 
mends that  awards  should  be  made  "to 
established  foundations,  organizations, 
and  Institutions,  rather  than  to  nimier- 
ous  individuals  In  the  field  of  art."  It 
implies  that  future  funding  will  de- 
pend upon  emphasising  grants  to  such 
established  entities  rather  than  to  in- 
dividuals and  little  known  organizations 
which  may  be  more  inclined  to  engage 
in  experimental  and  adventuresome 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amounts  of  money 
may  be  small,  but  the  principles  are 
weighty.  One  of  the  objectives  we  had 
when  we  passed  the  bill  w«is  to  encourage 
the  young  artist,  the  new  person  entering 
the  field  of  the  arts.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  awards  are  made  to 
creative  Individuals,  although  not  recog- 
nized or  established,  and  to  newly  orga- 
nized groups,  which  will  experiment  and 
engage  In  venturesome  programs.  This 
In  the  long  run  will  Improve  the  cultural 
life  of  our  society. 

Again  these  decisions  should  rest  with 
the  Council  on  the  Arts.  Emphasizing 
grants  to  established  Institutions  diverts 
the  program  from  fresh  creatlves  In 
newer  fields  and  threatens  to  diminish 
the  role  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

I  disagree  with  the  rati(Hiale  for  not 
funding  the  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities because  the  program  Is  not  spelled 
out  in  detail.  Testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee pointed  out  that  the  distin- 
guished Americans  on  the  Council  can  be 
expected  to  develop  programs  In  a  dy- 
namic way  in  response  to  events  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Let  us  give  them 
a  vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vigorously  ap- 
pose any  amendments  to  further  reduce 
the  appropriations,  and  I  stress  that  free- 
dom in  the  arts  Is  essential  for  the  full 
flowering  of  our  creative  life. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  bUl,  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  1  think  will 
be  highly  beneficial  to  this  legislation. 
There  are  no  controls  on  the  expenditure 


of  the  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
arts  program  provided  by  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill,  H.R.  14215,  and 
I  l)elleve  that  Congress  should  require, 
as  a  condition  of  their  expenditure,  that 
they  be  equitably  distributed  among  the 
several  States. 

Last  year,  I  believe,  we  appropriated 
more  than  $7  million  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  I  do  not 
find  any  breakdown  of  the  amounts 
given  to  each  State  so  far  under  this 
program.  This  Information  should  be 
supplied  us  at  this  time,  so  we  can  actu- 
ally see  how  much  each  State  has  re- 
ceived, as  it  is  supplied  by  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  On  pages  297 
and  298  of  the  published  hearings  on 
H.R.  14215,  it  Is  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Is  to  give  each 
State  $50,000  for  a  total  of  $2.5  mlllfon, 
but  this  is  only  about  one-third  of  the 
funds  provided  last  year,  and  being  re- 
quested this  year,  and  it  will  probably 
take  some  time  to  parcel  this  out  to  the 
States  on  an  equitable  basis  at  the  rate 
the  National  Endowment  is  proceeding. 

Section.s  5(h)  and  11  (c)  of  Public  Law 
89-209  authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  assist  the  States  with 
their  art  programs.  The  intent  of  the 
Congress  In  this  section  Is  clear,  and  my 
amendment  would  simply  have  clarified 
this  and  help  In  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

As  we  all  know,  many  of  our  historic 
buildings  and  sites  that  are  rich  In  tra- 
dition, history,  and  architecture  and  of 
great  cultural  and  artistic  value  are 
threatened  by  the  bulldozers  and  wreck- 
ing balls. 

Already,  some  6.000  of  our  heritage  of 
12,000  most  historically  significant  build- 
ings have  been  destroyed.  Time  does  not 
stand  still,  and  progress  of  a  kind  which 
takes  no  account  of  history  or  cultural 
and  artistic  values  is  catching  up  with 
the  landmarks  which  remain. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Is  an 
outstanding  and  world-famous  victim  of 
this  kind  of  shortsighted  progress. 

In  December  1962  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  declared  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  eligible  for 
registration  as  a  national  historic  land- 
mark, but  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  opposed  such  registration, 
and  the  board  of  directors.  Including 
Roger  L.  Stevens  and  Anthony  A.  Bliss, 
has  continued  to  press  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  historic  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

Mayor  John  Lindsay,  of  New  York 
City,  Is  Interested  In  saving  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  as  are  many  other 
well-known  people  Including  Artur  Rub- 
instein, Isaac  Stem.  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Dr.  Howard  Hanson.  Lciszlo  Halasz.  Leo- 
pold Stokowskl,  Martha  Graham,  Rebe- 
kah  Harkness.  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  and 
Phillip  Langer  of  the  Theater  Guild. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  sim- 
ply require  that,  as  a  condition  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  millions  of  dollars  pro- 
vided by  this  appropriation  bill  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  none 


of  these  fimds  would  be  used  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  destroy  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  City  at  39th 
Street  and  Broadway.  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  should  be  preserved  and  can 
be  operated  on  a  sound  basis  for  the  en- 
joyment and  appreciation  of  generations 
yet  to  come.  The  Met's  friends  are 
legion,  and  will  yet  save  this  exceptional 
structure  known  as  a  landmark  through- 
out the  world. 

I  append  pertinent  material  for  your 
consideration : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  24,  1966) 
Mator  Scppobts  Saving  Old  M«t — Aid  Sats 
Lindsay  Seeks  Constructivk  Pviiposs  fob 
Opera  House — DEMOLmoN  Schedclxd.  bxtt 
Several  Orocps  Hope  That  Razing  fob 
Offices  Can  Be  Prevented 

(By  Theodore  Strongln) 

Woody  Klein.  Mayor  Lindsay's  press  secre- 
tary, said  yesterday  the  mayor  believed  that 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  Broadway 
and  39th  Street  "should  be  saved  and  used 
for  some  constructive  purpose.  He  has  one 
or  two  staff  members  woriUng  on  it,"  Mr. 
Klein  added. 

The  opera  house,  which  was  completed  In 
1883.  is  scheduled  to  be  demolished  to  make 
way  for  an  office  building  after  the  opera 
company  moves  out  next  month.  In  Septem- 
ber the  new  Met  at  Lincoln  Center  will  open 

The  mayor  is  pleased  with  the  efforts  of 
various  groups  who  are  trying  to  save  the 
old  building,  said  Mr.  Klein. 

Among  these  are  the  Save  the  Met  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  a  nonprofit  group  with  headquar- 
ters In  Mount  Vernon;  the  New  Tork  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
whose  members  will  testify  at  a  meeting  of 
the  city  planning  commission  on  March  30, 
and  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at 
Broadway  and  39th  Street,  which  has  asked 
the  planning  commission  to  Institute  con- 
demnation proceedings  so  that  the  city  ac- 
quires title  to  the  Met  property. 

The  architects"  group  believes  that  by  eas- 
ing certain  zoning  restrictions  and  granting 
special  permits  the  builders  of  the  planned 
office  structure  can  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  they  would  incur  if  the  present  audi- 
torium is  preselpred. 

These  matters  would  have  to  be  studied, 
the  architects  concede.  So  they  will  suggest 
at  the  planning  commission  meeting  that  an 
Impartial  feasibility  study  be  made  to  in- 
vestigate their  suggestions  and,  maybe.  And 
new  ones. 

Roy  Anderson,  head  of  the  Save  the  Met 
Foundation,  said  that  this  organization  was 
circulating  petitions  to  be  sent  to  Governor 
Rockefeller,  asking  him  to  "introduce,  sup- 
port, and  pass  New  York  State  legislation  to 
preserve  the  famous  Metropolitan  Opera 
House."  Mr.  Anderson  also  said  that  he  had 
Information  that  could  lead^to  a  rehearing 
of  the  Met  case  before  the  Landmarks  Pres- 
eri'ation  Commission  or  to  a  contest  of  the 
Mefs  lease  to  the  group  of  real  estate  In- 
vestors who  plan  to  erect  the  office  building. 

TDRNED  down   LAST  TEAR 

In  December  the  Landmarks  Preservation 
Commission  declined  to  designate  the  opera 
house  a  landmark,  which  would  have  saved 
It.  At  that  time,  the  New  York  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  sug- 
gested preserving  the  auditorium  and  build- 
ing the  office  building  over  it.  The  commis- 
sion found  the  plan  economically  unfeasible. 

TO  TAKE   POSSESSION   If  AT    8 

The  group  that  leased  the  old  Met  site  is 
headed  by  Jack  D.  Weller  and  Irwin  8. 
Chalnin  of  New  York.  It  will  take  possession 
on  May  8.  The  Met  expects  to  get  an  aver- 
age of  t485,000  a  year  in  rentals. 
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A  provlrtoR  n  ;>./•  le&ae  forblda  the  \wt  of 
t.he  *ic«  for  (ix»-n<i  c>f>era  or  muilcal  prinnntt 
Uons  Anthony  Biiss.  president  of  th«  Met, 
said  that  the  limiting  prov1«loa  w»b  nuule  for 
ari.if>.ciai  reaaonj  oniy.  so  thAt  the  new  build- 
ing wouid  produce  the  greateet  revenue  pos- 
sible for  the  Met, 

He  said  that  majij  feaalblUtf  studies  h*d 
hfrr.  mad?  over  the  yeara.  and  that  the  Met 
Itself  had  Investlfatsd  the  posslblUty  erf 
building  over  tiM  prssent  houss.  but  that 
aii   p-intiM  had  proved  to  b«  flnanclaliy  un- 
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us.  DrPAKTMorr  or  th« 

iMTBilOa.  JI*TTONAl.  PjUUt  SCSVICX, 

Wajhi-jrton,  D.C., /ttly  It,  t9«9. 
Mr   Rot  .A.Harasov 

r'u.itrf  Sarf  the  Met  Foundation,  Inc., 
Mount  Vfmon    S  Y 

DtM  M«  ANDmsoN:  Secretary  Udall  ha« 
ajked  us  to  acknowledge  and  U>*nk  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  10  requesting  that  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Hotiae  In  New  York  City 
be  deelgnated  a  r»sf.-st?r»d  national  historic 
laiidmarlc 

Ir.  Decern b(?r  l^t.i.  the  Secretary  declared 
tile  opera  hjuse  eUgible  for  registration  as 
a  :.d::  na!  hisLt.ric  iandmarlc  InunedLately 
f  ioM'.ng  this,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Aa- 
fcxiatuin  Inc..  was  notified  of  the  Secretary's 
a<--,;or.  and  invited  to  participate  in  the  land- 
marks program  The  association,  however, 
declined  U)  rt-gijter  the  opera  house  because 
□f  Its  plar..^  to  aemoUsh  the  structure,  aince 
participation  Ln  the  program  Is  strictly  vol- 
ur.tary   there  Is  little  more  we  can  do. 

We   are   in   sympathy  with  your  efforts  to 
so. .  e  the  opera  houas  aixd  hope  you  will  sue- 
ceeti  .n  this  ends*vor. 
SiiiCerely  yours, 

HowABo  P.  Statss, 

AstUtant  Director. 

ST^TtMI:NT  .,»  I  HI  Nrw  TosK  Chaptsb,  ths 
.\Mra.ic.\y<  iN.sirriTs  or  AacHrrscTs,  B«- 
roas   THB   Lamdmarxs   Psssisvation    Com- 

UISSION,     riKPTEMBIK     21,     1963,     Nsw    Yosx 

N  Y 

My  name  '-s  Mart; a  Cohen,  architect,  and 
I  represe.ot  tr.e  New  York  chapter,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  .Architects. 

The  archit<»r'.  ura.  quality  of  a  btilldlng 
must  oe  Judged  not  only  by  Its  formal  dealfn 
m  ?t*e!  or  concrete,  but  also  by  how  well  It 
fulfliu  the  functions  for  which  it  was  In- 
tended 

ThiB  auditorium  Is  unique  la  ths  United 
State*  TTier«  Lf  no  finer  example  here  of 
the  Ix>uis  XI\'  elegance  characteristic  of  these 
cLaaal:  19th  ~entury  0F>er«  houses.  One  must 
travel  u,  Paris  or  Vienna  or  Milan  to  find  a 
rlvai  But  even  more  Important,  there  Is 
hardly  a  more  sajafylng  Interior  theater 
space  Ui  lae  world.  Ths  haU  has  been  crlU- 
cized  for  technical  stage  Umltatlons.  and 
some  seats  are  better  located  to  produce  reve- 
nue than  to  witness  opera,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  for  the  sheer  drama  of  seeing. 
sxid  being  seen  In  the  exciting  atmosphere 
of  glittering  spectacle,  and  for  superb  acous- 
tics thLs  hall  has  few  peers  anywhere.  One 
can  hardiy  Imagine  a  happier  or  more  suc- 
r-esafu:  relaUonahlp  between  architecture  and 
pe(->pie      It  must  be  preserved 

1/  the  only  way  this  «-»at  auditorium  can 
be  saved  is  to  prwierv  t.ie  entire  building. 
then  the  New  Yorit  cha; -^r  w  u.d  have  to 
reco*nmend  the  whole  ;;  ci:  .,^'  on  saved. 
HowevftT,  we  recogru^e  ■.'■.e  '  :.-._,  :..i.  vs  well 
as  tile  architectura.  i.ir.  ■.„,;.  -i  .,f  Tie  ex- 
terior building  s.'ieu  a(;.i  *  ,  ;  ,-».?ommend 
that  considerauon  be  ^  .r-;,  .  ichemes  in 
wh;.-h  uhe  aud;'or:..n.  ■•if.:  would  be  pre- 
wrved  poeslblv  wl-.'-;  -"■  p.structlon  of  some 
essential  spaces  anlilary  to  the  hall,  within 
the  frajnework  )f  an  income  producing  struc- 
ture We  believe  •  hi!i  theater  can  continue 
to  serve  New  Y.jrk'»  mi: ions,  whUe  return- 
ing the  site  to  revenue  producing  status  for 
its  owners. 


It  Is  dlfBeuIt  to  avoid  the  analogy  at  Car- 
nsgto  Hall.  Also  deemed  redundant,  tech- 
nioaUy  Inadequate,  and  sUted  for  destruc- 
Uon  but  a  few  years  ago,  Oamstls  HaU  stands 
as  an  tnsplraUon  to  tboas  who  believe  in  New 
York's  readiness  to  preserve  its  architectural 
and  musical  heritages,  and  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  would  destroy  our  renowned  halls 
of  proven  quality  while  chasing  endlessly 
after  elusive  secrets  to  achieve  adequate  re- 
placements. 

We  strongly  urge  the  designation  of  this 
building  as  a  landmark. 

Mastln  H.  Cohkm,  A.I.A. 

(From  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,  IMO] 
Pans  o»  Ous  Mrr  Pexpasxd  To  Pioht — Nrw 
Boot  PrrmoNs  Cm  ak»  Plans  To  Raisx 

MONVT 

Leonard  Bernstein.  Harold  Clurman,  Aaron 
Copland.  Agnes  de  MlUe,  Glan  Carlo  Menottl. 
T^ny  RandaU.  Artur  Rubinstein.  George 
Ssell,  Jennie  Totirel.  and  Peggy  Wood  are 
among  the  figures  In  the  world  ot  mtialc 
and  dreima  who  have  declared  themselves  In 
favor  of  saving  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  from  demolition. 

They  have  Joined  the  Cltlsens'  Committee 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  at  Broadway  and  30th  Street. 
Leonard  Altman  Is  chairman  of  the  group, 
which  Is  now  being  formed. 

The  eonimlttee  has  petitioned  the  dty 
planning  commission  to  start  proceedings  to 
acquire  the  property  by  condemnation  and 
put  it  up  for  auction.  Members  would  raise 
the  money  needed  for  a  successful  bid  and 
for  renovation  of  the  old  house. 

Bronson  Blnger,  an  architect  who  Is  ths 
group's  secretary,  yesterday  said  some  money 
has  alr«*dy  been  raised,  but  he  would  tM>t 
disclose  the  amount. 

There  would  be  no  cost  to  the  dty  or  to 
any  other  governmental  body,  Mr.  BLnger 
added. 

MR    NOBM    THX    MONCT 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  will  open  In  Its 
new  house  in  Lincoln  Center  in  September. 
It  has  leased  the  old  house  to  a  group  of 
real  estate  Investors  headed  by  Jack  D.  Weller 
and  Irwin  8.  Chalnln  of  New  York.  The  Met 
expects  to  receive  an  average  of  MSS.OOO  an- 
nually from  site  rental  over  the  next  26  years. 

In  a  statement  released  today,  the  commit- 
tee recognises  that  the  rental  money  or  its 
equivalent  Is  Indispensable  to  the  Met  In  Its 
new  home.  The  Income  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association  will  receive  from  "prudent 
Investment  o*  a  fair  purchase  price — will  far 
exceed  the  inoctne  which  it  will  realise  from 
the  lease."  the  statement  contlntiea. 

The  statement  dtes  the  old  Met  as  a  sym- 
bol to  the  entire  world  of  the  highest  arUstlc 
achievement,  and  adds  that  neither  New 
York  nor  the  United  States  can  afford  to  lose 
It. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  to  date 
are  Stella  Adler.  Mrs.  Douglas  Auchlncloss. 
W  H.  Auden,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  Thomas  8. 
Buechner  Walter  D.  Blnger,  Robert  Cordler. 
Ken  ward  KUnsUe.  Bsoitara  Epstein.  Jason 
■psteln.  Mrs.  Mario  PratU.  Robert  Fryer, 
Hugh  Hardy.  Mrs.  Gaston  de  Havenon,  Mrs. 
Vladimir  HorowitE.  Mrs.  Howell  Howard, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  James  Hulse,  and  Alan 
Price  Jones. 

Also.  John  Koch.  MIrs.  Jacob  M  Kaplan. 
Ifiles  Krueger.  Lucy  B.  Lemann.  Leo  Lennan. 
Sv'.vi,^  Mar  .we  Joaepb  Papp,  WIU  Petschek. 
Perrv  Rat.htycr.e  Henry  Hope  Beed,  Mrs.  Artur 
Rofu;:  t  v.^;  R  rem,  Gertrude  Roeensteln. 
M:^  'iri:..  -xi  .:.;.■:  Mrs.  Thomas  Schlppers, 
G  •  .;  -  '  :er,  Daniel  Selznlck.  Leo SUber, 
Mrs  a.  Jtr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Strasberg, 

and  snerman  sulUvan. 

In  addition,  Harold  Taylor.  John  8. 
Thatcher.  Mrs.  Lawrvnoe  Copley  Thaw,  Virgil 
Thomson,  Charles  Toraer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Wag«r.  David  Wallac«.  Mr  aiut  Mrs. 
Meyer  Weisgal.  and  Herschel  Williams. 


Richard  Caine  Striker  Is  secretary  and 
Nathan  U  OoUSsteln  la  general  counsel . 

I  From  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  80,  IBM] 

DUTS  To  Sav«  Mrr  JorNB>  bt  Stoxowski 

(By  Sally  Hammond) 

I^opold  Stokowskl  has  enlisted  In  the  cam- 
palgn  to  save  the  old  Met. 

One  of  the  music  world's  towering  figures, 
the  dynamic,  long-maned  conductor  added 
hu  name  to  the  growing  list  being  oompued 
by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  th«  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  whose 
headquarters  Is  at  33  East  fllst  Street. 

L«onard  Altman,  who  heads  the  new  com- 
mittee, U  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Hall 
Corp.,  and  a  veteran  of  the  successful  cam- 
palgn  that  saved  and  renovated  Camecto 
HaU  when  It  faced  a  similar  fate  as  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera.  He  looks  on  his  new  job, 
he  says,  as  "my  second  saving." 

THX  NXW  icncBisa 

Along  with  Maestro  Stokowskl.  Altman  an- 
nounced the  following  new  adherents  to  the 
cause: 

Martha  Graham,  Virgil  Thomson,  Henry 
Lee  Munson,  Leonard  Rose,  Rebekah  Hark- 
ness,  Raymond  8  Rublnow,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
George  Atkinson  Braga.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Rlon- 
da  Braga  and  Marya  Mannes. 

Another  leading  maestro,  Slxten  Khrllng, 
conductor  of  the  Detroit  8ymi*ony,  recently 
called  the  committee  from  Detroit  asking  to 
be  put  on  the  list,  Altman  said. 

Altman  and  his  committee  have  been  con- 
centrating, however,  on  drawing  up  a  report 
to  be  presented  today  at  a  hearing  of  the 
dty  planning  commission  where  several  plans 
for  saving  the  old  opera  house  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

"Everyone  Is  waiting  for  our  report, "  Alt- 
man  sAld,  "It  Is  rather  an  exhaustive  docu- 
ment which  we  think  wlU  lend  weight  to 
our  belief  and  prove  that  the  opera  house 
Is  very  definitely  useful  and  can  be  self- 
stistalnlng." 

TAX    RKCOKDS    Cli'XD 

Another  organization  devoted  to  the  Met's 
rescue,  the  Save  the  Met  Foundation.  Inc., 
has  charged  that  Income  tax  records  show 
the  Metrojjolltan  Opera  AssocUtlon  has  been 
operaUng  at  a  profit  and  not  at  a  deficit  as 
Met  spokesmen  have  claimed  in  their  case 
for  demolishing  the  building. 

Roy  Anderson,  editor  of  the  magazine 
Choral  and  Organ  Guide,  who  organized  the 
foundation  In  lIMSl.  has  pubUclaed  his  find- 
ings that  Internal  Revenue  Service  records 
here  show  that  the  Met  declared  surplus  In- 
come of  $3,573,411  for  the  3-year  period  end- 
ing with  the  1963-64  season. 

In  reply,  Anthony  Bliss,  president  of  the 
Met's  board  of  directors,  called  Anderson's 
conclusions  absolutely  Inaccurate. 

"Mr.  Anderson  has  confused  as  'surplus.' 
funds  that  have  been  received  for  advance 
subscriptions  and  for  special  purposes,"  he 
said. 

"For  example,  we  received  In  1064  funds 
for  the  new  opera  house,  funds  for  produc- 
tions for  future  years,  subscriptions  for  the 
year  19«6.  None  of  these  moneys  can  be  truly 
counted  as  money  received  and  avaUable." 

(From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 

Feb.  13,  1066) 

Thi  Ols  M*t  Must  Bx  Savxb 

(By  Louis  BiancolU) 

While  there  U  still  time,  and  wbUe  the 
subject  of  landmarks  Is  In  the  *lr.  let  me 
make  one  last,  probably  bopeleae,  appeal  to 
save  the  MetropoUt*n  Opera  House. 

No  argument  for  ths  demolition  of  the  old 
hotise.  and  I  have  heard  and  read  all  of  them, 
can  shake  my  conviction  that  this  meet  sig- 
nificant of  aU  the  city's  landmarks  should 
not  yield  to  the  Inroads  ot  business. 

At  aU  ooats.  at  wtiatever  cost,  this  building 
must  be  saved.    Let  Mayor  Lindsay,  Governor 


Rockefeller,  yes  even  President  Johnson,  step 
In  and  with  their  power  of  ofllce  safeguard 
this  symbol. 

For  symbol  it  is,  a  symbol  of  spiritual 
growth.  It  Is  shameful  that  In  &U  the  prac- 
tical and  emotional  commotion  by  good  peo- 
ple over  the  preservation  of  this  mansion  and 
that  pubUc  buUdlng,  no  meaningful  official 
siTort  has  yet  been  made  to  save  the  Met. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  thrUIed  over 
the  magnificent  new  house  at  Lincoln  Center, 
thrilled,  too,  at  the  prospect  of  several  more 
years  of  the  farsighted  and  daring  leadership 
of  Rudolf  Btng. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Institutions  that 
like  to  better  themselves.  Like  men  of  vision 
they  must  move  on.  But  a  house  cannot 
move.  It  either  remains  wbei-e  It  is  or  it  Is 
torn  down.  But  some  houses  are  Institutions 
too. 

Such  an  Institution  Is  the  Metropolitan. 
The  house  is  of  the  city's  very  organic  make- 
up. Removing  It  will  leave  a  hole,  a  hole  to 
be  ailed  up  by  stlU  one  more  oOlce  buUdlng. 
Every  city  In  the  world,  large  ot  snmll,  has 
office  buUdlngs. 

Only  New  York  has  a  MetropollUn  Opera 
House,  a  lodastons  of  artistic  glamor  for  gen- 
trttlons,  a  refuge  for  the  mllUons  hungering 
(or  great  singing.  After  8  decades  of  service 
Uie  Met  deserves  better  than  to  be  destroyed 
like  an  old  horse. 

Other  cities  have  their  own  opera  houses, 
Ttlued,  cherished,  preserved,  even  subsidized. 
Hone  but  New  York  has  the  Metrc^xjlltan.  It 
belongs  to  the  world.  Among  all  opera 
houses  this  has  a  special  sacredness.  No 
otber  house  has  such  memories  to  enshrine. 

Berate  Its  exterior  for  the  aging  warehouse 
that  It  seems.  Enumerate  the  places  in  the 
house  from  which  it  Is  hard  to  see.  Itemize 
Ui«  signs  of  physical  deterioration.  They 
unount  to  nothing  beside  the  grandeur  of  its 
interior. 

Our  renovators,  given  the  money  and  slg- 
sAl,  could  go  in  there  and  redo  everything  in 
one  long  summer.  Given  pubUe  and  official 
Interest,  they  could  turn  every  office  Into  a 
museum  of  opera.  That  part  of  the  house 
eould  be  a  world  center  of  mementoes. 

The  rest — so  hospitable  for  singer  and  lls- 
teoer  alike,  so  commodious,  yet  so  friendly 
from  seat  to  seat,  row  to  row,  aisle  to  aisle, 
iwei  to  level,  would  remain  New  York's  guest 
room  for  the  great  visiting  ensembles. 

I  am  convinced  that,  with  unbiased  effort. 
♦0  weeks  of  ballet  and  opera,  from  outside  or 
intide  New  York,  could  be  booked  into  a  pre- 
served Metropolitan.  If  not  profitably,  at 
Isast  deservedly.  New  YcM'kers  deserve  that 
break. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  81, 1866] 
Thx  Old  Mxt's  Fbiewds  Ficht  on  To  Sav«  It 

(By  SaUy  Hammond) 

With  the  clock  ticking  closer  to  midnight 
t«r  the  old  Met,  a  host  of  Its  would-be  rea- 
mers were  given  a  sympathetic  bearing  by 
Uie  city  planning  commlfslon. 

Commissioner  BaUard  stretched  a  point 
yesterday  to  hear  aU  the  argxanents  that  a 
"constructive  purpose"  cotild  be  found  for 
the  historic  building,  to  use  Mayor  Lindsay's 
hopeful  expression. 

Ballard  put  the  rather  tense  witnesses  at 
e*»e,  saying:  "We  of  the  commission  would 
certainly  applaud  If  you  can  figure  out  any 
*»y  to  do  It."  But  he  added  that  his  com- 
nilsslon  could  not  settle  the  matter. 

TBixo  roBCx  opsaa 
Among  the  most  effective  speakers  was 
J*mao  HalasB,  the  distinguished  conductor 
**>o  20  years  ago  helped  found  the  now 
fltmrtshlng  New  York  City  Op«rt  and  was 
tU  first  general  manager. 

Jist   returned   from   conducting    engage- 
"»«»U  In  Europe,  Balass  said  he  was  "sed- 
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dened"  to  find  plans  for  the  Met^  demoli- 
tion going  ahead  "in  spite  of  all  efforts- 
Speaking  as  a  practical  arttst.  Halass  in- 
sisted that  the  old  Met  could  be  c^Mrated 
with  very  little  money  with  a  different  ap- 
proach. In  a  statement  he  brushed  aside 
the  theater's  so-called  ahortcomlngs  and 
suggested  smaUer  scale  productions,  stylised 
staging,  projected  scenery,  and  the  more  ef- 
fective use  of  modem  lighting. 

The  city  Is  ready  for  a  third  force  opera, 
he  said,  with  the  new  Met  on  one  hand  with 
Its  name  stars  and  »14  top  and  the  New  York 
City  Opera  on  the  other  with  Its  emphasis 
on  the  contemporary.  The  old  Met  could 
present  standard  opera  and  offer  a  livelihood 
for  young  American  singers,  600  of  whom  are 
presently  In  voluntary  exUe  In  Europe. 
BimoK  n  Quono 
liconard  Altman,  who  announced  that 
Isaac  Stem,  the  "savior  of  Carnegie  Hall," 
had  Just  Joined  his  Citl»ens  Committee  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  submitted  a  21 -page  statement  end- 
ing with  a  quote  by  Sol  Hurok:  "Give  me  a 
4,000-seat  house  and  I'll  keep  It  going  63 
weeks  a  year."  The  committee  claims  that 
private  funds  are  available  to  purchase  and 
renovate  the  building  and  that  it  can  be 
made  self-stistalnlng. 

Altman  petitioned  the  commission  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  mayor  that  he  place  the  mat- 
ter of  preservation  of  this  house  before  the 
proper  civic  authority  so  that  proceedings 
leading  to  the  city's  taking  title  to  the  prop- 
erty at  the  earliest  possible  date  can  be  In- 
stituted. 

Iilartln  H.  Cohen,  speaking  for  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  New  York  chap- 
ter, said:  "To  destroy  the  Met's  auditorium 
wotild  be  tantamount  to  civic  vandalism." 
And  Mrs.  Kathertne  Tb&jer  Hobson,  secre- 
tary of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation,  said,  "The 
amount  of  mall  we  have  been  getting  is 
tremendoiis.  If  we  do  not  save  the  Met  we 
win  be  falling  otir  duty  to  the  whole  coun- 
try." 

Roy  Anderson,  president  of  the  Save  the 
Met  Foundation,  charged  again  that  the 
MetropoUtan  Opera  Association  was  running 
a  surplus  and  did  not  need  to  lease  the  site. 
Anthony  Bliss,  of  the  Met's  board  of  direc- 
tors, called  his  statement  scurrUous.  "Otir 
books  are  open  to  aU,"  he  said, 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  The 
Sun.Feb.  9,  i960] 

Trx  Mxt  Doks  Wkll 

In  the  "Cloeeup"  column  by  Hope  Johnson 
February  1.  Mr.  Blng  Is  quoted  as  saying, 
"The  Met  will  never  make  money,  neither 
will  any  other  opera  not  State  subsidized." 

The  Save  the  Met  Foundation  would  like 
to  point  out  that,  according  to  statements 
Issued  by  the  cotnptroller  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Aseoclatlon,  Mr.  Blng  had  the 
following  excesses  after  expenditures  for  1961, 
1902,  and  1903: 

1961 »1,  423,  828 

1963 1.  812,  080 

1968 337,  606 

This  amounts  to  t8378,4Il  balance  In  ex- 
oees  of  expenditures  during  the  past  3  yewrs. 
The  total  Income  for  the  same  3  years  wee 
(34,873 ,674. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Blng  appears  to  be  doing 
quite  weU,  even  without  a  State  subsidy.  If 
any  commercial,  profitznaklng  corporation 
could  make  a  14.3  percent  profit  after  taxes 
during  a  8-year  period  it  would  hold  up  its 
bead  In  pride. 

In  case  yotir  readers  are  intereeted  we  are 
continuing  the  fight  to  save  the  historic 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  frotn  demoUtlon, 
and  stUl  have  high  hopes  for  saecess. 

Rot  Aitdbbson, 
S«v«  the  Met  Foundation. 


Coin>ABZSON 

Comparison  of  contributions  filed  by 
Metropolitan  Opera  Association.  Inc.,  on 
990-A  filing  for  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
with  contributions  claimed  by  other  organi- 
zations on  their  990-A  fillings  for  same  period 
ending  June  30, 1964 : 


OrsaoliatkMi 

ABMOlt 

efgitt 
claimed 

AmooBt 
filed  by 
Metro- 
poUtan 
Op«f» 
Assodstloii 

Ksthryn  Long  Trust. 

nS,884.78 

7,m.4S 

74S30.U 

4,  Ma  00 

a6i,ooao0 
locooaoo 

MO.  00 

2s,oeaoo 

i 

flOQ,ooaoo 

tnooo 

1,9M 

(0 

2,000 

270,100 
SO.  000 

msntTrast 

Ltnootn  Center  tor  the 

Pertormlns  Arts . 

ComeUtis  M.  Bliss  Memorlsl 

Fund 

MetropoUtso  Opera  OaiM, 
Inc.. 

James  Fouiidstloa 

Osklawn  Foondstlon 

too 

CecU  BlaOner  Hiuisnn  Fona- 
datlon 

8,  too 

S^«DO 
71,000 

£.000 
1.000 

Albert     sad     Mary     Laaker 
Foundation. 

Gramma  Fisher  Foundation.. 
Preservation  Society  for  New- 
port County 

Youths'  Friend  Assodatlon... 
Ford  Foundation . 

Do „ 

2s,eo&oo 

'  None. 
»Noffltncof9»-A. 

In  that  certain  of  the  organizations  ooa- 
tributing  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  have  not  filed  990-A  forms,  the 
above  schedule  Is  Incomplete.  However,  there 
appears  to  be  at  least  eight  organisations 
whose  990-A  filings  contain  a  different 
amount  than  shown  on  the  990-A  filing 
submitted  by  the  MetropoUtan  Opera  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

[From  the  New  Ycwk  Times.  Mar.  81.  I99t] 
Plan  Woui*  Kxet  Mxt  With  Nxw  Btrn-DiNe 

OvKB  It — AacHTTxcT  Wants  Cttt  Boako  to 

Detcb  Decision  on  a  RxptAcncKNT 
(By  Theodore  Strongln) 

A  fuU  exploration  into  ways  of  saving  the 
auditorium  of  the  present  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  by  building  over  It  rather  than 
demolishing  It,  was  suggested  yesterday  to 
the  city  planning  commission. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  Martin  Cohen, 
representing  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  at  a  com- 
mission meeting  in  city  hall,  Mr.  Cohen 
asked  the  commission  to  delay  action  for  3 
months  on  an  application  for  a  special  con- 
ing permit,  submitted  by  the  buUders  of  a 
40-story  office  biUldlng  planned  for  the  site 
when  the  Met  moves  out  on  May  10.  The 
delay  would  allow  time  for  the  study  to  be 
made. 

The  Met  wlU  open  its  next  season  In  Sep- 
tember in  Its  new  house  In  Lincoln  Center. 
The  opera  company  has  leased  its  old  site 
for  50  years  to  Keystone  Associates,  a  group 
of  real  estate  develoi>er8,  who  plan  to  demol- 
ish the  old  bouse  and  erect  the  new  building 
after  the  Met  moves  out  on  May  10. 

The  delay  was  opposed  by  Samuel  Kramer, 
attorney  for  Keystone  Assodates.  He  said  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  Keystone  to  wait 
longer  before  starting  the  project,  in  view 
of  the  valuable  time,  effort  and  money  al- 
ready spent  in  engineering  and  architectural 
studies. 

Mr.  Cohen  suggested  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  developers  could  be  recompensed 
for  the  loss  of  money-earning  floor  space 
and  for  added  oonstiructlon  costs  should  they 
decide  to  Include  ths  auditorium  in  their 
new  building.  The  city  coiUd  allow  them  to 
buUd  hl^er,  and  it  could  waive  the  require- 
ment by  which  buildings  must  be  terraced 
back  from  the  street  at  certain  heights. 
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B«si<lea  the  arcblt«cU'  chapter,  several 
othfT  BT-o'ips  as  well  as  Individuals  made 
5T<it.s  p.efti;  for  saving  the  Uct.  WUUam  P 
R  BHliA.-ti.  chairman  of  the  commission, 
.-^.ed  tnese  out  of  order,  saying  that  they 
<i.fi  not  bear  on  the  buslnees  at  hand,  which 
a- IS  specifically  the  special  Eonlng  permit  ap- 
p  .  aiion.  For  the  most  part  Commissioner 
Bailard  let  the  pleas  be  heard  anyway. 

Among  those  testifying  were  members  of 
the  Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Preaervatlon 
of  the  Metropolltaji  Opera  House  at  Broad- 
way and  39th  Street,  who  proposed  that  the 
city  acquire  the  building  at  no  cost  to  Itaelf. 
and  let  the  committee  renovate  and  run  It 
as  a  hall  for  music  and  dance.  The  commit- 
tee would  raise  the  needed  money. 

Roy  Anderson,  speaking  for  the  Save  the 
Met  Foundation.  Inc..  declared  that  the  Uefs 
lease  to  Keystone  was  Invalid,  and  that  so 
were  many  of  the  Mefs  financial  statements, 
which  It  used  as  evidence  In  getting  permis- 
sion from  the  courts  to  make  the  lease. 

Several  others  testified  mostly  for  saving 
the  Met  but  one  was  against. 

(From    the    New    York    Post,    Apr     3.    1966) 
Savx  tmx  Ust  roa  SHAXxspKAas 

Shakespeare  In  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera 
House? 

Philip  Langer.  speaking  for  the  Theater 
Ouild.  would  very  much  like  to  see  the 
historic  Met  with  Its  capacious  stage  saved 
from  detnolUlon  for  Just  that  purpose. 

In  a  letter  to  City  Planning  Commissioner 
Ballard.  Langer  wrote: 

■  We  urge  and  entreat  you  to  make  every 
effort  to  preserve  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  There  are  not  enough  large  audi- 
toriums in  New  York  City  to  handle  the 
large  number  of  Shakespearean  and  other 
claaelcai  spectacles  that  would  like  to  come 
here  " 

lAAAC    STUN    AGREES 

ClUng  the  same  need.  Isaac  Stem,  the 
viollnut  whose  efforts  helped  save  Carnegie 
Hall,  wired  the  Cttlaens  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  to 
nay   In  part: 

Theaters  of  this  large  size  and  with  (the 
Met  s  purposefulnesa  are  much  too  rare  and 
can  be  of  enormous  value  to  the  artistic 
expansion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  feel  that  this  hall  could  operate  40 
weeita  a  year  with  absolutely  no  detriment 
or  competition  whatsoever  to  the  new  audi- 
toriums  now   being  completed." 

In  'Jie  Theater  Guilds  plea  to  Commla- 
eioner  Ballard.  Langer  wrote  that  several 
times  in  recent  years  the  Guild  has  tried  to 
engage  the  Met  for  a  season  of  Shakespeare. 
But  the  hall  was  never  avaUable.  except  In 
May.  a  notably  poor  time  for  legitimate 
presentations. 

wo   rtJkCK   TO   KJIT 

Also,  efforts  to  bring  productions  to  the 
New  York  City  Center  found  that,  too.  un- 
avMiable  and  the  productions  were  thus  un- 
able to  come  to  New  York. 

If  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  were 
to  be  saved  ■  Langer  summed  up.  "we  feel 
It  !«  evident  with  a  large  number  of  opera, 
ba;;et  and  theatrical  producers  In  the  city 
that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  could  be 
filled  throughout  the  season  with  exciting 
productions  that  otherwlae  cannot  come  here 
and  have  not  come  here  through  the  years." 

-STATEMENT    Or   Laszix)   Haijis8   w   FAVom   or 
Having  th»  MrraopouTAN  AcDrroaruM,  to 
Nrw    Ym    Crrr    Pulnnxno    CoiofiasioN 
Masch  30   I9«e 

The  MetrriHiitAn  Opera  House  should  be 
saved  Its  historic  and  esthetic  values 
should  be  asaeased  by  experts  In  the  field. 

I  shall  umu  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
constructive  purpose  for  which  It  should  be 
prewrved.   a  point   raised  by  Mayor  LJndsay 
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In  his  endorsement  of  rescuing  the  Metro- 
politan from  destruction. 

The  Met  Is  the  only  theater  In  Greater  New 
York  which  could  serve  as  a  true  Stadt- 
theater.  or  mxxnlclpal  theater,  and,  because 
of  Its  central  location  and  large  seating 
capacity,  which  could  be  managed  economi- 
cally as  well.  If  this  auditorium  were  de- 
stroyed, decades  might  pass  before  another 
theater  of  lu  capacities  could  be  constructed, 
and  at  a  frightful  cost. 

The  so-called  shortcomings  of  the  theater 
do  not  really  furnish  arguments  against  the 
preservation  of  the  opera  house.     Although 
600   seaU   allegedly    have   obstructed    views, 
this  does  not  seem  to  prevent  their  being  sold 
for  almost  every  performance.     And  if  scen- 
ery and  staging  were  designed  to  occupy  a 
more  central  portion  of  the  sUge.  the  angles 
of     visibility     (even     from     obstructed-vlew 
seats)      would     be     Improved     considerably 
Moreover,  the  600  seau  could  be  used  by  the 
blind,    increasing   their   so-llmlted   opportu- 
nities   to    attend    live    performances.     Simi- 
larly, the  so-called  Inadequacy  of  backstage 
storage  space  for  scenery,  props,  etc  ,  Is  also 
closely  connected  with  the  requlremenu  of 
large-scale  productions,  which  emphasize  the 
grand  rather  than   the  opera.     With  a  dif- 
ferent   approach    to    production    problems, 
drawbacks    could    be    overcome    by    stylized 
sUglng.    projected    scenery,    and    the    more 
effective     use     of     modern     lighting.     (The 
crucial    and   ever-present   question   of   cosu 
might  also  be  resolved  by  this  kind  of  re- 
assessment  of  the   basic   phlloeophy   of  op- 
eratic production  )      Although  I  concede  that 
ofllce  space   Is   very  cramped,   the  dedicated 
Met  staff  has  functioned  well  within   these 
limitations.     A  different  operaUon  resulting 
in  the  reduction  of  personnel  occupying  the 
theater    could    provide    more    elbow    room 
Lastly,  the  present  lack  of  air-conditioning 
in  the  house  Is  the  problem  most  easily  dealt 
with.     Since  New  York  is  a  summer  festival 
as  we  are  continually  reading,  an  alr-condl- 
tloned  Metropolitan  would  draw  large  audi- 
ences and  quickly  amortize  the  initial  cost 
of  the  installation  of  equipment,  incidentally 
adding   Immeasurably    to    the   meager    local 
summer  theater  facilities. 

The  following  theater  arts  should  comprise 
the  saved  Metropolltan-Clty  Theater: 

OPSKA 

Greater  New  York  City  U  ready  for  a  third 
force  in  opera.  The  Metropolitan  U  more  and 
more  becoming  an  organlzaUon  which  con- 
centrates on  the  presenution  of  name  stars 
In  perfommnces  avaUable  to  the  few  who  can 
obtain  tickets  and  afford  to  spend  up  to 
•14.00  apiece  for  them;  the  City  Opera  Co 
foctises  on  American,  contemporary,  and  the 
lesser  known  operatic  works.  The  standard 
operas,  however,  which  stlU  appeal  most  to 
the  operagoers  of  the  world.  Including  those 
o'  Greater  New  York  City,  with  its  large 
ethnic  groups,  offer  the  best  chance  of  liveli- 
hood for  the  young  American  singers,  600  ot 
whom  are  preeenUy  in  voluntary  exile  in 
Eurc^>e.  This  standard  repertoire  is  simply 
not  avaUable  to  the  masses  of  New  York 
during  the  main  seasons. 

Therefore,  I  visualize  another  opera  com- 
pany In  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
City  Opera,  one  leaning  heavUy  on  the  estab- 
lished repertoire  and  devoted  to  presenting 
higher  quality  performances  in  new  scenic 
productions  by  thoroughly  rehearsed  en- 
•omble*  featuring  the  cream  of  American 
singers  and  creative  artists,  those  In  the 
United  States  and  others  who  should  be 
repatriated.  The  main  oonslderaUon  In  the 
attainment  of  this  goal  is  finding  a  sulUble 
theater  which  could  be  used  not  only  on  the 
days  and  evenings  of  the  performances,  but 
also  for  the  essential  and  sometimes  exten- 
slve  preparatory  work  and  rehearsals. 

CLABUCAL    OPXKXTTA 

The  people  of  New  York's  melUng-pot 
crave  the  operettas  of  their  various  national 


heritages.  The  "Viennese  Operetta"  from 
von  Suppe  to  Lehar  draws  sold -out  housei 
wherever  and  whenever  it  Is  performed.  The 
French  Can-caneeque  masterpieces  a  la  Offen- 
bach are  not  heard  at  all.  and  our  steadUy 
mounting  SpanUh  speaking  population  u 
enutled  to  hear  and  enjoy  the  numerous 
Zarzuelas  which  are  completely  neglected  in 
our  city.  A  company  concentraUng  on  these 
musicals  could  fill  a  large  part  of  the  avaU- 
able season  of  the  saved  Met.  and  with 
stunning  financial  restUts. 

BALLXT 

New  York  is  the  ballet  dty  of  the  world 
but  outside  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  no 
company  has  a  home.  Martha  Graham's 
company,  the  Ballet  Theater,  the  Joffre  Hal- 
let.  Jose  Llmons  Troupe,  etc..  must  per- 
form in  theaters  and  at  times  not  of  their 
own  choosing,  but  to  suit  what  Ls  avaUable. 
These  companies,  together  with  the  visiting 
foreign  balleu  (Hurok  attractions),  could 
represent  another  large  portion  of  the  book- 
ing of  the  newly  formed  Stadt  Theater. 

OKAICA 

There  are  historical  plays  which  we  do  not 
see  and  hear  in  New  York  because  they  re- 
quire mammoth  stages,  large  casts,  and  com- 
mensurate seating  capacities  In  order  to 
equalize  the  cost.  Robert  Whitehead  and 
Ella  Kazan,  both  of  whom  have  been  in 
favor  of  saving  the  Met,  could  formulate 
plans  for  such  a  division. 

To  summarize,  the  growing  population  of 
greater  New  York  and  the  cultural  expan- 
sionism so  evident  these  days  require  a 
theater  which  could  houae  all  of  these  art 
forms  under  one  roof.  The  present  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Ls  the  only  theater 
which  can  make  such  a  project  possible. 
Our  city,  our  country,  and  our  people  are 
crying  for  It.  With  the  dynamiting  of  the 
Met  such  a  project  would  be  demolished  be- 
fore it  could  even  be  discussed.  Selfish  inter- 
ests or  fear  of  compeutlon  (and  healthy 
competition  Is  after  all  one  of  the  keystones 
of  our  national  life )  should  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  progress. 


IPrMn  the  New  York  World -Telegram  &  the 

Sun.  Feb.  23,  19«ej 

Don't  DE»rkoT  trk  Mrr 

As  a  lover  of  opera,  a  Metropolitan  sub- 
scriber, and  as  an  architect.  I  cannot  help 
but  contemplate  with  dismay  the  impending 
destruction  of  the  present  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

The  old  house  has  Its  faults  but  they  are 
not  acoustic,  and  experience  with  the  two 
completed  music  theaters  at  Lincoln  Center 
should  cause  the  Opera  Association's  direc- 
tors much  concern.  The  City  Opera  Com- 
pany's move  to  the  New  York  State  Theater 
(Which  win  establish  it  as  the  first  major 
company  unable  to  sing  unassisted  in  Its 
own  home)  is  but  another  compeUIng  reason 
to  save  the  old  Met — not  as  an  archeologlcal 
artifact  but  as  a  vital  and  essential  com- 
ponent of  New  York's  life. 

HSSBRT  KAtmtAIf . 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  the 

Sun,  Mar  26,  1966] 

Tmt  Mix's  Dbstsuction 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  Impend- 
ing destruction  of  the  hallowed  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hotue  is  the  ghoulish  abandon  with 
which  gala  performances  are  scheduled  to 
celebrate  the  dismal  deed. 

But  [XMsibly  even  more  cynical  is  the  pub- 
lic hearing  of  the  city  planning  commission 
scheduled  for  March  30  at  city  haU,  at  which 
will  be  conaldered  the  granting  of  special 
exceptions  to  the  Boning  laws  modifying 
height  and  setback  regulations  for  the  opera 
house  site.  Thus  the  developers  of  the  pro- 
posed offlc«  building  request  the  public's  per- 
mission to  nvake  a  more  intensive  use  of  this 
crowded  site — use  which  the  ■oning  resolu- 
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tlon  enacted  only  a  few  years  ago  was  ex- 
;y^iy   designed    to   prevent. 

Not  only  Is  the  community  to  be  ber«ft 
of  this  noble  portion  of  Its  bUtory  and 
Heritage,  but  the  community's  laws  are  to 
be  legally  violated  so  that  the  bereavement 
nisy  be  profitable. 

RXXBKBT  KAimCAIf . 

I  from  the  New  Tork   World -Telegram  and 
the  Sun.  Mar.  14.  1966) 

"BAaBAKXANS"  THKKATCM  THX  MKT 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  announced  that  the 
mst  golden  curtain  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  wlU  be  cut  In  scraps  by  RCA 
»iid  sold  as  souvenirs  with  long-play  records. 
Here  is  another  example  of  cultural  vul- 
girlty  In  keeping  with  the  whole  Idea  of  de- 
molishing the  Met.  Governor  RockefeUer 
lUtes  that  the  Met  (bnllt  in  18S3)  Is  anU- 
quated  and  Inadequate  and  that  the  real 
estate  Is  far  too  valuable  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  venerable  building. 
The  Parts  Opera  House  was  constructed  In 
1864-74.  Though  It  has  an  Imposing  exterior 
md  marble  foyers,  the  audltortum  is  ugly 
and  Insignificant.  That  the  Parts  Opera 
Bouse  Is  antiquated  and  inadequate  cannot 
t>e  doubted.  Ix>cated  in  the  center  of  Parts. 
It  occupies  a  piece  of  real  estat«  that  is  un- 
quMtionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
entire  world. 

But  would  the  French  dream  of  demollah- 
Ijig  it  to  erect  office  buUdlngs  that  would 
yield  a  fantastic  revenue?  Nerer.  Instead 
thsy  recently  commiaaioned  Marc  CbagaU. 
CM  of  the  world's  greatest  living  artists,  to 
paint  the  celling.  The  French  possess  cul- 
tural values  that  transcend  francs  and  cen- 
times. These  values  we  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired. 

The  demolition  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  with  its  Incomparably  beautiful  audi- 
torium and  acoustics  constitutes  an  act  of 
Tandalum  and  those  who  sanction  this  sacri- 
lege enhance  our  reputation  as  cultural  bar- 
barians. 

LtrCT  B.  Lkmanm. 

Thi  Horn  or  thk  Diamond  HoasKSHOx — Aw 
Analtsib 

( By  William  H .  Edgerton  ' ) 

(Architecture  la  the  printing  press  of  all 
ages,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  society  In 
which  it  was  erected. — Ladt  Moegan) 

On  the  15th  day  of  May  1880,  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  was  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  New  York.  The 
corporation  designated  in  this  certificate  was 
the  UetropoUtan  Opera  House  Co.  of  New 
York,  Ltd.  As  reported  In  Harper's  New 
Monthly  magazine  of  November   1883: 

"In  what  other  cause  of  chartty  would  It 
have  been  found  so  brief  and  easy  a  manner 
to  Induce  70  men  of  business  to  subscribe 
130.000  each,  in  order  to  raise  the  11.400.000 
which  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  es- 
timated to  cost?  Here  there  was  not  only  the 
certainty  of  no  pecuniary  return,  but  the  ad- 
ditional prospect  to  the  stockholders  of  pay- 
ing their  admission  into  their  own  building 
like  the  undistinguished  throng.  One  of 
them  has  computed  that  It  will  cost  him  $20 
to  lend  his  box  for  an  evening.  When  we 
compare  this  alacrity  with  the  struggles  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  it  shows 
that  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  hold 
of  Italian  opera  upon  the  hlgh-dlzened,  select 
populace.  It  Is  at  least  very  powerful." 

Apparently  the  number  of  boxes  In  their 
existing  opera  house.  The  Academy  of  Mu- 
«ic,  were  in  short  supply.  In  fact,  the  de- 
mand became  so  great  for  these  boxes  that 


■  WUUam  H.  Edgerton  U  editor  of  the  Dow 
Building  Cost  CalciiUtor  published  by  F.  W, 
Dodge  Co..  a  division  of  McGraw-HlU  Inc.  He 
la  the  author  of  the  "Building  Costs  & 
Trends"  section  of  the  Appraisal  Journal. 


they  "quite  lost  their  character  of  xmproftt- 
able  investments.  Just  before  the  project  of 
the  new  oi>er»  house  was  undertaken,  $90,000 
was  offered  for  one  of  them." 

An  abortive  attempt  to  locate  the  new 
opera  hovise  on  a  300-  by  200-foot  plot  near 
Grand  Central  Station  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee only  to  discover  after  sicoeptlng  the 
design  of  architect  J.  Cleveland  Cady  that 
adjoining  property  owners  held  a  guarantee 
restricting  the  proposed  site  to  uses  other 
than  those  of  pubUc  amusement,  and  that 
unanimous  waiver  of  this  restriction  could 
not  be  obtained,  even  In  the  case  of  Italian 
opera.  Thus  thwarted,  the  committee  made 
a  more  enviable  decision  when  they  chose 
the  current  location,  a  truncated  rectangle 
of  land  bounded  by  Broadway,  40th  Street, 
7th  Avenue,  and  39th  Street,  in  an  area 
now  referred  to  as  Manhattan's  garment  dis- 
trict. This  site  allowed  60  additional  feet 
m  depth,  and  aUowed  the  architect  to  realize 
the  fuU  potential  of  his  designs. 

In  their  19th  century  prose  alternating 
between  awe  and  gentle  criticism.  Harper's 
new  monthly  magazine  Justifies  the  design 
of  the  new  opera  house  thusly: 

"The  design  of  an  opera  house  is  at  every 
point    a    compromise    between    conflicting 
claims.     Fco'tunately,  there  was  no  question 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  house, 
the  stage  and  the  auditorium.     The  audi- 
torium Is  quite  the  largest  in  the  world,  ex- 
ceeding   its    closest    rivals,    San    Carlos    at 
Naples,  and  La  Scala  at  Milan,  by  some  feet 
in  every  dimension.    The  stage  la  exceeded 
in  area  only   by  two.  that  of  the  Imperial 
Opera  In  St.  Petersburg  and  that  of  the  New 
Opera  in  Paris.    But  it  Is  evident  from  the 
plan  that  the  dependencies  of  the  audito- 
rium have  been  In  some  degree  sacrificed  to 
the  audltortum  itself.    This  sacrifice  is  not 
of  the  stairways,  by  any  means,  but  simply 
of  the  corridors,  which  are  In  some  places 
narrowed  beyond  what  an  architect  would 
probably  think  desirable  for  the  free  circu- 
lation of  an  audience  between  the  acts.    The 
number   of   occupants   in   each   tier   of    the 
boxes  is  so  amall,  222  being  the  maximum, 
and  only  the  male  half  of  these  being  liable 
to  engagements  between  the  acts,  that  the 
narrowing  of  the  corridors  does  not  threaten 
any  physical  inconvenience,  but  only  some 
Impairment  of  the  character  of  dignity  and 
spaciousness  which  It  is  desirable  to  give  to 
the  corridors.    "The  entrances  and  exits.  In- 
deed, are  entirely  ample,  almost  beyond  ex- 
ample elsewhere.    It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  how  far  Inferior  modem  pubUc  build- 
ings are  in  means  of  access  and  departure 
to  those  of  the  Romans.     It  would  not  oc- 
cur to  anybody  to  call  the  doorways  of  a 
modem  building  vomitorta,  even  if  modem 
notions  of  verbal  propriety  did  not  restrain 
him.    Here,  however,  with  the  rare  good  for- 
tune in  New  York  of  a  building  standing  free 
on  all  four  sides,  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  contrive  ample  and  separate  entrances  to 
aU  parts  of  the  house,  at  no  greater  Incon- 
verUence   than   that  of   an   increase   In   the 
number  of  ticket  takers.    The  great  double 
staircase,  which  Is  gained  from  the  Broad- 
way entrance,  through  a  vestibule  63  by  37, 
In  two  flights,  each  of  12  feet  In  width,  gives 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  house  except  the 
gaUery.    There  are  also  large  vesUbulea  mid- 
way  down   each   side,   that   on   39th   Street 
70  by  33,  that  on  40th  Street  60  by  33.    To 
each  of  these  entrances  carriages  may  drive 
under    cover    of    a    permanent    veranda    of 
metal,  and  from  each  a  winding  staircase, 
contrived  In  the  space  between  the  curve  erf 
the  amphitheater  and  the  rectangle  In  which 
It   U   Inscribed,   gives   access  to    the   boxes; 
while  from  each  of  these  side  entrances  a 
staircase  rises  to  the  balcony,  and  two  to  tbs 
gallery. 

"The  interior  form  of  an  opera  house  Is 
distinctly  established  by  experience  as  the 
amphltheatrical,  and  very  few  innovations 


upon  this  typical  form  are  possible.  The 
amphitheater  In  this  case  seems  elongated 
beyond  wbat  la  tisual,  and  then  widens  at 
the  stage  end  so  as  to  glre  It  more  nearly 
the  form  of  a  lyre  than  of  the  glittering 
horseshoe's  ample  round,  which  belongs  to 
the  conventlonaa  temple  of  the  lyric  drama. 
There  is  a  more  Important  depajture  from 
the  conventional  opera  house  for  the  prosce- 
nium Is  altogether  omitted.  In  the  14th 
Street  Academy  the  proscenium  boxes  have 
been  objects  of  desire,  to  achieve  which 
there  have  been  given  whole  seasons  of  In- 
trigue and  social  politics.  Inasmuch  as  the 
proscenium  could  not  be  extended  so  as  to 
Include  the  amphitheater,  a  widely  splayed 
opening  of  a  very  few  feet  In  depth,  deco- 
rated with  large  pilasters  at  the  reentrant 
angle,  and  still  for  convenience  caUed  the 
proscenium.  Is  the  only  representative  of  the 
abolished  feature. 

"The  purpose  of  making  any  box  as  desir- 
able as  any  other  box  has  by  no  means  been 
attained,  however,  when  the  proscenium  has 
been  abolished;  and  the  study  of  sight  lines 
and  acotistlcs,  so  as  In  some  measure  to  bring 
this  about.  Is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  many 
problems  which  beset  the  architect  of  an 
of>era  house.  In  the  present  case,  sight  lines 
were  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  house  In 
each  tier  to  the  sides  and  the  rear  of  the 
stage,  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  view  of 
the  stage  would  be  lost  from  that  point,  and 
the  contour  of  the  auditorium  and  the  pitch 
of  each  tier  were  modified  in  conformity  with 
the  results  of  these  studies  to  the  arrange- 
ment actually  adopted.  The  result  has  been 
so  satisfactory  that  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  theater  in  which  there  are  fewer 
bad  seats  In  proportion  to  its  siae,  nor  any 
opera  house  in  which  the  difference  between 
the  best  and  the  worst  boxes  Is  so  small. 

"The  seating  capacity  of  the  house  seems 
arranged  with  a  liberality  almost  extrava- 
gant. The  total  number  of  seats  Is  3,048. 
divided  as  follows:  parquette.  600;  t>algnolr. 
72,  parterre,  216,  first  tier.  222;  second  tier, 
222;  balcony,  735:  gaUery,  978.  And  yet  the 
New  Opera  In  Paris,  which  occupies  nearly  If 
not  quite  as  great  an  area,  has  only  2,156 
seats. 

"The  faoUitlee  for  emptying  the  opera- 
house,  while  they  are  beyond  those  of  almost 
any  other  theater,  are  less  needed  that  in 
almost  any  other  theater.  Their  amplitude 
Is  a  matter  of  inconvenience,  not  a  matter 
of  safety.  The  destiny  of  a  theater  almost 
proverbially  is  to  die  by  fire,  and  there  ts 
scarcely  a  famous  theater  in  the  world  wtilch 
has  not  been  rebuilt  more  than  once.  Here 
It  has  been  attempted  to  construct  not 
merely  a  slow-burning  but  a  reaUy  fireproof 
theater. 

"The  only  combustible  material  It  con- 
tains, outside  of  the  stage.  Is  the  wood  used 
in  the  floors  and  their  furrings,  and  in  the 
fittings  of  the  galleries.  The  stairways 
throughout  are  of  Iron  In  brick  wells;  the 
partitions,  apart  from  the  main  walls  of 
brick,  are  of  fireproof  material,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  floors  of  fireproof  arches  turned 
between  iron  beams,  the  flooring  of  the  cor- 
ridors of  tiles. 

"The  ceUlng  Is  a  great  sheet  of  metal  hung 
from  metal  bars,  and  its  dome  a  great  saucer 
of  the  same  material  hung  from  the  roof. 
The  roof  rests  upon  the  elliptical  walls  of  the 
auditorium,  which  are  the  main  construc- 
tional walls  of  the  building,  and  the  roof 
construction  Is  of  Iron  trtisses.  The  supports 
of  the  gallery  are  Iron  beams  anchored  In 
the  walls  of  the  auditorium.  Many  difficul- 
ties arose  In  applying  this  construction  to 
the  ever-varying  lines  and  forms  required 
In  an  opera  houae,  and  many  interesting 
expedients  were  adopted  to  overcome  them. 
In  order  to  gain  an  easy  descent  from  the 
corridors  to  the  front  of  the  boxes,  for  exam- 
ple. It  was  found  necesary  to  interpolate  two 
steps,  and  this  necessitated  a  double  bending 
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of  ihe  rolled  beams  which  were  to  carry  the 
giiileries.  Moreover,  aa  both  the  pitch  and 
'Me  slope  were  continually  changing,  no 
beiuns  would  require  exactly  the  aame  bend- 
ing except  the  pairs  opposite  each  other  In 
'.r.e  same  tier.  The  contractor  found  It  nec- 
essary to  erect  a  mill  oX  his  own  In  which  the 
beams  oould  b«  bent  as  well  as  rolled.  The 
proscenium  wall  Is  continued  26  feet  above 
the  auditorium,  and  required  to  be  supported 
from  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the  curtain 
opening  A  brick  arch  was  not  practicable 
from  lack  of  abutment.  The  expedient 
adopted  was  a  truss  some  80  feet  In  length 
oy  16  In  depth,  upon  which  the  gable  wall 
of  the  stage  stands,  and  to  which  It  Is  addi- 
tionally secured  by  rods  built  In  the  brick- 
work .\  smaller  truss  spans  the  curtain 
open;:ig 

The  stage  is  required  to  be  an  open  space 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  side  to  side. 
The  end  wall  of  the  building  thus  becomes 
an  Isolated  piece  of  brickwork,  unstlSened 
by  noora,  126  feet  high  from  the  street,  and 
106  feet  wide.  It  Is  an  unbroken  surface 
within,  but  on  the  outside  Is  reenforced  by 
two  massive  buttresses  5  feet  deep.  The  roof- 
ing of  the  stage  Is  also  an  Interesting  piece 
of  construction,  for  It  is  not  often  that  a 
roof  of  106  feet  clear  span  Is  required  to  be 
set  upon  walls  101  feet  high.  This  Is  effected 
here  by  em  iron  truss,  set  upon  rollers  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  metal  throughout  so  great  a  span. 

"As  the  stage  Is  the  point  of  any  theater 
especially  vulnerable  to  flre.  it  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance to  confine  to  the  stage  any  flre  that 
may  originate  there.  This  Is  accomplished 
not  only  by  making  the  rest  of  the  house  In- 
combustible, but  by  converting  the  stage 
itself  Into  a  flue.  Inclosed  In  the  brick  walls 
which  rise  above  the  rest  of  the  house.  A 
lirge  skylight  In  the  roof  of  the  stage  Is 
weighted  so  as  to  fall  op>en  when  Its  fasten- 
ings are  removed,  and  these  fastenings  are 
arranged  to  give  way  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  and  thus  oi>en  the  top  of  the 
chimney  of  which  the  walls  are  the  sldee  and 
the  proscenium  opening  the  hearth.  To  put 
out  flres  which  may  arise  on  the  stage,  re- 
liance Is  placed,  beyond  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions, upon  a  novel  automatic  appliance. 
A  network  of  small  pipes  Is  hung  above  the 
stage,  filled  with  water  from  a  tank  In  the 
roof,  and  pierced  at  frequent  Intervals  with 
holes  stopped  with  soft  solder,  which  melts 
readily,  and  drenches  the  stages  as  from  a 
great  shower  bath. 

Among  the  novelties  the  arrangement  of 
the  orchestra  deserves  mention.  It  Is  placed 
In  a  brick  bowl  simk  below  the  parquet,  and 
floored  at  a  level  which  will  leave  the  musi- 
cians visible  only  from  the  upper  tiers.  The 
sonority  of  this  reservoir  Is  expected  mate-  , 
rlally  to  reenforce  the  volume  of  tone. 

"Another  novelty  Is  the  system  of  support- 
ing the  stage.  The  supports  of  the  stage 
must  be  readily  removable,  so  that  any  point 
ip.derneath  may  be  utilized  as  it  may  be 
CHJ  led  for  by  the  varying  exigencies  of  the 
drama  Ordinarily  this  requirement  is  ful- 
filled by  the  use  of  a  wilderness  of  timber 
supports,  any  section  of  which  may  be 
knocked  away  as  the  space  It  occupies  Is 
needed  This  arrangement  Is  hardly  com- 
patible with  a  fireproof  building.  Here  a 
light  Iron  construction  has  been  devised,  con- 
taining some  4,000  members,  which  has  all 
the  facility  of  removal  and  reconstruction  of 
the  carpentry.  The  cellar  of  the  stage  Is  30 
feet  deep  from  the  floor,  and  this  depth  Is 
divided  Into  three  stories,  of  which  any  one, 
or  any  section  of  all  three,  can  be  made  avail- 
able at  once 

The  exterior  of  the  building  Is  consider- 
ably leaa  like  the  stereotyped  treatment  of  an 
opera  bouse  than  the  Interior.  Costly  as  th« 
bu::rt;ng  is   It  is  SO  Tef7  large  as  to  limit  the 


expenditure  upon  Its  external  architecture. 
And  this  limitation  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined the  Etrchltect,  together  with  other  con- 
siderations, to  seek  for  the  effect  of  the  great 
building  through  simplicity  and  expressive- 
ness of  general  composition,  and  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  such  decorative  detail  as  be  must 
somewhat  sparingly  employ.  The  style.  In 
deference,  possibly,  to  the  purpose  of  the 
building.  Is  Italian,  and  in  the  Broadway  en- 
trance, which  Ls  more  copiously  decorated 
than  any  other  part.  Is  a  correct  and  aca- 
demic Italian  Renaissance.  This  style  has 
more  elegance  than  vigor." 

And  today,  more  than  83  years  later,  this 
elegance — though  much  in  need  of  a  good 
cleaning — is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  mono- 
lithic vertlcallty  of  New  York's  more  recent 
architectural  mediocrity. 

COST  or  AM  OPSSA  HOUOX 

TTie  cost  Of  a  building  Is  always  of  prime 
Interest.  The  figures  shown  m  table  I  were 
reported  In  American  Architect  and  Building 
News  of  February  28,  1884. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  excliislve  of  land 
and  Items  of  personal  property  not  reported 
In  the  above  list,  was  $1,024,061.16.  Accord- 
ing to  historical  cost  Information  main- 
tained by  the  Dow  Building  Cost  Calculator, 
today's  replacement  of  the  building  would 
cost  the  princely  sum  of  $46  million. 

The  first  owners  of  the  opera  house  were 
70  men  of  business  who  each  subscribed 
$20,000  to  raise  the  then  estimated  $1,400,000 
cost  of  the  building  and  Its  real  estate. 
These  70  men  united  themselves  Into  the 
original  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Co.  of 
New  York.  Ltd.  Originally  there  were  74 
opera  boxes — 70  for  the  stockholder  families 
and  4  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  manager. 
Democracy  of  ownership  was  so  strong  that 
the  heads  of  these  families  drew  lots  to 
achieve  Impartial  allocation  of  the  boxes. 
Then,  on  September  21,  1883,  the^lCletropoll- 
tan  Improvement  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  formed  and 
held  Its  first  meeting.  Ownership  of  this 
corporation  was  Identical  to  the  Ojiera  House 
Co.;  the  Improvement  Co.  was  formed  "to 
purchEuie,  lease,  own,  hold,  and  sell  real 
estate.  Improving  the  same  by  the  erection 
of  buildings,  do  the  management,  and  con- 
duct of  such  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  a 
hotel  or  apartments,  with  restaurants  and 
other  facilities  connected  therewith." 

Tablx     I. — Original    constmction     costs 

Amount  paid  for  real  estate..  $622,  191.44 

Excavation 64,  002.  44 

Idaaonry,  plastering.  tUlng 401,664.69 

Iron-work 372,539.  70 

Carpentering ._ 80,271.61 

Roofing 11.  382.  00 

Plumbing 16.  050.  66 

Oas-flttlng   and   fixtures 21,694.62 

Terra-cotta 16.610,  00 

Electric    wiring 6,172.38 

Stage,   rigging,   loft 28.343.84 

Seating. 23.044.76 

Ventilating  and  heating 36,344.31 

Decorating 14,  349,  68 

Architects'    fees 44.690,68 

Total 1,  646,  252.  59 

When  translated  Into  action,  this  resulted 
In  the  construction  of  70  bachelor  apMirt- 
ments  In  twin  towers  flanking  the  entrance 
of  the  building.  Ownership  was  divided 
equally  among  the  70  families:  freehold  of 
premises  on  the  opera  boxes  and  bachelor 
apartments  above. 

Opening  In  the  fall  of  1883  with  Gounod's 
"Faust."  the  opera  house  immediately  be- 
came an  International  symbol  of  the  cultural 
excellence  of  New  York  City.  However,  even 
m  those  early  days  there  was  an  Indication 
of  the  hassle  of  real  estate  and  financial 
affairs  to  come. 


KMTEB:    MISrORTUNB 

The  first  disaster  was  of  major  Import;  on 
August  27.  1892.  flre  came  to  the  opera,  if 
a  sleepy  patron  had  been  In  his  seat,  it  might 
have  seemed  to  him  that  the  closing  scene  of 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  was  suddenly  and 
forcefully  coming  true.  A  fortnight  later 
the  American  Architect  and  Building  News 
carried  the  following  story  la  their  Issue  of 
September  10: 

"The  detailed  accounts  of  the  fire  show  that 
a  most  extraordinary  use  was  being  made  of 
the  building  at  the  time.  Apparently,  a  sort 
of  scene-painters'  festival  had  l>een  going  on 
there  for  some  time.  Not  only  was  the  sce- 
nery belonging  to  the  opera  house  piled 
about  In  all  directions,  but  new  scenery  for 
two  other  theaters,  Hoyt's  and  the  Casino, 
was  being  painted  on  the  stage:  and  Immense 
nvunbers  of  huge,  freshly  painted  canvases 
were  stacked  In  the  flies  and  In  the  wings, 
while  others  were  In  process  of  preparation 
on  the  stage  floor,  as  rapidly  as  the  decora- 
tors and  carpenters  of  the  other  two  thea- 
ters, with  the  help  of  a  part  of  the  opera 
house  staff,  could  paint  them  and  put  them 
together. 

"To  make  this  enormous  accumulation  of 
dangerous  material  as  dangerous  as  possible 
to  the  building,  the  Iron  curtain  between  the 
stage  and  the  auditorium  was  pulled  up  to 
Its  full  height,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  In- 
terior to  flre  from  the  stage:  and  this  not- 
withstanding that,  by  a  piece  of  inexcusable 
carelessness,  a  temporary  wooden  floor, 
which  was  built  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
auditorium,  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball  held 
In  the  building  last  spring,  had  been  left  in 
place. 

"In  some  unexplained  way,  very  likely  by 
the  lighting  of  a  pipe  among  the  easy-going 
Individuals  In  charge  of  the  place,  the  flre 
caught  among  the  palntpots  and  varnish, 
and  spread  like  a  flash  over  the  fresh,  oily 
canvases  and  pine  wood  stretchers  which 
were  stocked  or  piled  In  enormous  masses  on 
all  sides,  as  well  as  overhead.  As  might  have 
been  expected.  It  did  not  occur  to  any  of 
these  vigilant  guardians  of  the  great  prop- 
erty to  lower  the  Iron  proscenium -curtain, 
but  all  bands  fled,  every  one  escaping  with- 
out Injury  from  what  must  have  been  a  blaze 
so  sudden  and  violent  as  to  have  been  little 
short  of  an  explosion,  with  the  exception  of 
a  boy.  who  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  to  the 
fourth  story,  and,  terrlfled  by  the  sudden 
burst  of  flames,  jumped  down  a  shaft  to  the 
first  story,  and  was  taken  out  with  a  frac- 
tured skull. 

"Meanwhile,  the  different  portions  of  the 
construction  behaved  Just  as  they  were  In- 
tended to  do.  The  great  skylight  over  the 
stage  was  shivered  Immediately  by  the  heat, 
giving  bent  to  the  flames,  and,  by  Its  power- 
ful draft,  holding  them  away  from  the 
auditorium.  If  the  iron  curtain  had  been 
down,  It  Is  not  likely  that  the  least  damage 
would  have  been  done  by  fire  to  the  audi- 
torium; but,  with  the  proscenlum-arch  open, 
In  a  room  90  feet  deep,  100  wide,  and  150 
high,  filled  with  blazing  oil  and  canvas  and 
pine  wood.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  the 
heat  should  not  have  had  some  effect;  and 
the  temporary  floor  took  flre.  smoking  and 
staining  the  celling,  while  the  balcony  rail- 
ings were  partly  destroyed,  and  the  celling 
Itself,  which  Is  of  metal  suspended  from  the 
Iron  roof,  was  somewhat  Injured. 

"At  this  moment  the  firemen  came  In,  and 
wrought,  with  streams  of  water  from  26  en- 
gines, the  havoc  which  seems  to  be  unavoid- 
able In  such  cases,  soaking  the  walls,  floors, 
and  upholstery,  with  what  remained  of  the 
scenery,  and  even  the  books  In  the  manager  s 
library,  and  the  dresses  In  the  wardrobes. 
It  did  not  take  many  minutes  of  this  sort 
of  work  to  complete  the  destruction  of  $200- 
000  worth  of  property,  consisting  mostly  at 
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scenery  and  dresses;  the  building,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stage  roof  imd  fittings,  and 
the  decorations  of  the  auditorium,  being 
little  injured.  No  doubt,  the  skill  of  the 
New  York  firemen  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
keeping  the  loss  within  such  reasonable 
bounds;  but  it  is  certainly  highly  creditable 
to  the  architect  that  his  buUdlng  should 
have  resisted  so  well  the  fury  of  such  a  con- 
flagration." 

In  the  beginning,  the  Opera  House  Co.  had 
given  a  mortgage  for  $600,000  to  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  and  when  the  Improvement 
Co.  was  formed  to  build  the  bachelor  apart- 
ments, a  mortagage  of  $210,000  was  given  to 
one  of'  Its  directors,  Adrian  Iselln.  To  recon- 
struct the  building  after  the  flre.  together 
with  his  desire  to  clear  title  to  the  property 
and  to  consolidate  the  mortgages.  Iselln 
forced  a  sheriff's  sale.  A  new  company  was 
formed^n  March  1893,  to  purchase  the  assets 
of  the  two  original  companies  at  the  sheriff's 
■ale  on  March  22,  1893.  Its  ixame  was  the 
Uetropolltan  Opera  &  Real  Estate  Co.;  its 
capital  stock  consisted  of  $1,060,000,  being 
10,500  shares  each  with  a  value  of  $100;  and 
lu  directors  Included  notable  men  of  great 
wealth  such  as  J.  P.  Morgan,  William  K. 
Vanderbllt,  and  William  C.  Whitney.  Land 
conveyance  to  the  new  company  was  by 
referee's  deed,  and  reconstruction  of  the 
building  was  commenced. 

This  reconstruction  produced  a  slightly 
dUerent  Interior  arrangement;  since  the 
new  corporation  was  formed  by  36  of  the 
original  70  owner-families,  only  35  boxes 
were  reconstructed,  with  title  again  termed 
freehold  of  premises.  The  new  company 
leased  the  auditorium  to  various  outside 
production  companies  for  op>eratlc  produc- 
tions, thus  relieving  the  35  owners  from 
further  financial  obligation  In  case  the  pro- 
ductions operated  at  a  loss.  To  Insure  abso- 
lute control  over  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  their  request  for  corporate  status  the 
directors  of  the  real  estate  company  In- 
cluded the  following  statement:  "No  trans- 
fer of  stock  shall  be  made  except  to  a  person 
or  persons  prevlo\isly  approved  by  the  direc- 
tors." 

Then,  In  October  1889,  when  some  oper- 
ttlc  patrons  wished  to  formalize  the  emerg- 
ing social  activities  In  connection  with  the 
production  of  opera,  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era Club  was  formed  as  a  membership  cor- 
poration for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  and 
Instrumental  music,  the  encouragement  and 
•upport  of  operatic  and  musical  perform- 
taces,  and  the  promotion  of  social  Inter- 
course among  its  members.  Tlie  Opera 
Club  has  functioned  throughout  the  years, 
though  It  now  Is  no  longer  a  corporate  en- 
tity There  are  several  unanswered  questions 
regarding  a  possible  Interest  In  the  opera 
res!  estate  held  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Club  that  win  be  developed  below. 

The  year  1903  saw  the  formation  of  stUl 
soother  company,  the  Conrled  Metropolitan 
Op«ra  Co.,  organized  solely  for  purposes  of 
operatic  production.  Its  name  was  changed 
In  1908  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  with 
&n  assent  to  the  name  change  given  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  &  Real  Estate  Co.  The 
l»tter  then  entered  Into  a  lease  with  the 
former,  for  the  production  of  opera  In  the 
building.  The  ca-lglnal  lease  was  due  to 
*«Tnlnate  May  31,  1911,  but  contained  self- 
wnewlng  6-year  options. 

In  1932,  the  owner -families  organized  what 
u  now  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Association,  Inc.,  a  membership  corporation, 
J^d  began  production  of  opera  In  the  opera 
°ou»«,  replacing  outside  production  compa- 
"iles.  No  doubt,  one  of  the  replaced  com- 
panies was  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
*hc»e  lease  was  allowed  to  expire.  With  the 
»<Jvent  of  national  radio  networks,  several 
Tears  previously,  it  became  qiUte  apparent 


that  opera  productions  were  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  great  public  support  and  Interest 
and  that  operatic  productions  might  well  be 
placed  on  a  paying  basis.  Thus  the  owner- 
families  returned  to  direct  operation  erf  the 
auditorium. 

By  this  time  the  freehold  family  owner- 
ship was  being  held,  in  several  Instances,  by 
the  heirs  of  the  c«'lglnal  families.  Further, 
many  of  these  heirs  did  not  like  opera  and, 
In  order  to  add  to  personal  income,  began 
to  rent  or  lease  their  freehold  to  Individuals 
who  were  more  Interested. 

Because  of  the  confusion  brought  about  by 
the  actions  of  the  box  owners,  it  was  decided 
that  the  owner-family  controlled  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Association.  Inc.,  would  buy  the 
now-famous  buUdlng  from  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  &  Real  Estate  Co.  (also  under  the  same 
owner-family  control),  but  the  former 
claimed  that  It  was  without  sufficient  funds 
to  effect  the  purchase. 

Therefore,  beginning  In  1938,  the  Real 
Estate  Co.  began  threatening  Its  sister  com- 
pany, the  Opera  Association — both  con- 
trolled by  the  same  family-owners — that  It 
would  sell  or  demolish  the  buUdlng  unless 
funds  would  l>e  found  for  a  purchase,  there- 
by forestalling  demolition.  The  Opera  Asso- 
ciation made  a  wide  and  dramatic  public 
appeal  for  funds  on  their  weekly  radio  pro- 
grams "to  help  save  this  historic  buUdlng." 
By  1940  the  Opera  Association  had  realized 
more  than  $1  mUUon  In  gifts  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  the  opera  house,  and  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  "the  public  has  saved 
the  opera  house." 

It  would  appear  that  the  association  then 
paid  Its  self -con  trolled  Real  Estate  Co.  $1,- 
970,000  and  acquired  title  to  the  opera  house 
subject  to  a  demand  mortgage  of  $470,000 
(which  still  stands  today)  with  the  Morgan 
Guarantee  Trust  Co.,  as  well  as  acquiring 
a  warehouse  used  for  the  storage  of  scenery, 
located  at  209  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Immediately  upon  acquisition  of  the  buUd- 
lng the  association  gave  a  "purchase  money" 
mortgage  in  the  amount  of  $1  million  to  the 
Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.  This  mort- 
gage was,  and  Is  represented  by  4-i>ercent 
bonds  $467,000  of  which  have  been  redeemed. 
At  this  point  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co., 
the  old  production  company,  was  dissolved, 
foUowed  a  few  days  later  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Sc  Real  Estate  Co. 

NOW.    TO    THB     FRKSKNT 

On  February  27.  1961,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association,  Inc.,  petitioned  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  membership  corporations  law  of  New 
York  State,  as  follows: 

"Your  petitioner  desires  to  lease  the  said 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  site  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demolishing  the  present  improve- 
ments thereon  and  replacing  the  same  with 
a  modem  building  for  office  and  other  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  has  entered  Into  an 
agreement  of  lease,  dated  February  16,  1961, 
for  the  lease  of  the  same  to  Jack  D.  Weller 
and  Robert  H.  Amow,  as  tenants,  for  an 
Initial  term  of  50  years,  with  two  renewal 
terms  of  26  years  each,  at  a  net  fixed  annual 
rental  during  the  50-year  term,  as  follows: 

"During  the  flrst  4  years:  $200,000  per 
annum. 

"During  the  next  6  years:  $400,000  per 
annum. 

"During  the  second  10  years:  $450,000  per 
annum. 

"During  the  third  10  years:  $500,000  per 
annum. 

"During  the  fourth  10  years:  $550,000  per 
annum. 

"During  the  fifth  10  years:  $600,000  per 
annum. 

"The  net  fixed  annual  rental  during  the 
renewal   terms  will   b«   a  sum   equal  to  0 


percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
as  of  the  commencement  of  such  respective 
terms,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $600,000 
per  annum." 

Among  the  several  reasons  given  In  the 
petition  as  to  how  the  Interests  of  the  peu- 
tioner  would  be  promoted  by  the  lease,  were 
the  foUowlng: 

"The  board  of  directors  of  your  petitioner 
has  heretofore  approved  the  participation  of 
your  petitioner  In  the  Lincoln  Center  project 
which  Involves  the  creation  of  a  unique  cul- 
tural center  In  the  city  of  New  Yc«-k  to  house 
a  complex  of  constituent  Institutions  each 
serving  an  Important  area  of  Interest  In  the 
broad  field  of  the  performing  arts.  A  princi- 
pal feature  of  the  Lincoln  Center  project  Is 
the  construction  of  a  new  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hpuse  for  use  by  your  petitioner.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  new  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  wlU  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  May  1,  1964.  At  such  time  the  present 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  site  wlU  no 
longer  be  required  by  your  petitioner. 

"The  revenue  to  be  derived  by  your  peti- 
tioner from  the  net  fixed  annual  rental  pro- 
vided for  in  the  aforesaid  agreement  of  lease 
Is  neceseory  to  enable  your  petitioner  to  meet 
its  obligation  In  connection  with  the  new 
MetrofKiUtan  0{>era  House  to  be  erected  In 
Lincoln  and  to  otherwise  carry  out  Its  ob- 
jectives and  activities. 

"The  posslbUlty  of  the  Metropolitan's  con- 
tinuing to  operate  the  opera  house  building 
for  rental  to  producers  of  musical  and  theat- 
rical attractions  was  rejected  because  of  the 
administrative  burdens  and  expenses  in- 
volved, the  uncertainties  and  financial  risks 
entailed  In  theatrical  rental,  and  the  fact 
that  even  under  optlmiun  conditions  the  es- 
timated net  return  wotUd  not  approximate 
the  return  which  might  be  obtained  fr(»n 
other  dispositions  of  the  property." 

The  lease  speclflcally  prohibited  grand  op- 
era or  concert  hall  performances. 

In  an  appraisal  of  the  opera  real  estate 
and  Improvements  submitted  with  the 
above  petition,  made  by  Brown,  Harris, 
Stevens,  Inc.,  on  December  30,  1959,  a  state- 
ment was  Included : 

"The  buUdlng  is  obsolete  and  adds  nothing 
to  the  value  of  the  land  at  this  time,  and 
that  If  the  property  were  offered  for  sale  and 
made  available  for  a  new  Improvement,  a 
higher  price  could  be  gotten  for  the  plot  U 
the  building  had  been  removed." 

The  appraisal  concluded  that  the  value  of 
the  property  was  $7  million  and  that  a  fair 
annual  net  renUl  would  be  $420,000.  This 
happens  to  be  the  60-year  annual  average  of 
the  lease  payments  as  outUned  above. 

Two  years  later.  In  1963,  the  opera  associa- 
tion petitioned  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
for  permission  to  amend  the  lease  requesrted 
In  the  first  p>etltlon.  The  amendment  was 
necessary  for  two  r«asons:  to  postpone  pos- 
session ot  the  premises  by  tenants  due  to 
delays  In  the  construction  of  the  Lincoln 
Center  project,  as  well  as  to  anticipate  and 
allocate  among  the  parties  a  condemnation 
award  that  might  stem  from  public  efforts 
to  preserve  the  buUdlng.  The  petition  stated 
that: 

"The  tenant  would  not  be  entitled  to  any 
portion  of  the  condemnation  award  unless 
the  landlord  received  at  least  $9  milUon  as 
compensation  for  the  land  value  and  oonse- 
quenUal  damages  to  the  landlord's  fee 
Interest." 

Tabix  n. — Comparison  of  amounts,  lease 

versus  ccmdemnation  aiDard 

Years:  Lease        Coniemnation 

1   to  4 $200,000  $450,000 

5   to   10 400.000  460.000 

11    to   20 450,000  450.000 

21    to  30 500,000  460,000 

81    to  40 550,000  460,000 

41   to  60 600,000  400,000 
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Tha  petition  waa  •ub««qu«aU7  grantMl. 
One  mJ^t  conclude  ttiat  Mxt  opera,  rrf~'ti- 
tloQ  b&d  appraised  their  buUdlng,  exclualve 
of  land,  at  93  million. 

QcrcBnows   or   tulb 

The  aboTe  petition  presetited  a  capsule 
hlBtory  of  ttoe  opera,  but  failed  to  mention 
that  there  were  "freehold  of  prefnl«e«~  O'wned 
by  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Club 
within  the  htatory  of  the  real  estate  trana- 
actiotu!  B'ich  "freeholds"  having  been  signed 
over  to  management.  Therefore.  It  la  a  moot 
pKMn:  whether  or  not  any  part  of  the  lease 
payments  outlined  abore  will  accrue  to  the 
owners  of  the  opera  boxen  or  their  helra.  It 
Is  poealbVe  that  income  realised  from  the 
ieaee  would  go  In  part  to  the  boxholders  or 
their  heirs  In  payment  for  relinquishing  their 
posaeoslon.  Ttils  gl^es  rlre  to  the  qai«tion 
that  If  the  city  of  New  York  acquires  the 
hM'.ldmg  via  a  negotiated  sale  (as  was  the 
'•as*  when  Carnegie  Hall  was  preaerved)  or 
h V  ror.apTnnatlon  proceedings,  how  will  the 
; .-  ■<_»e<l5  be  divided  between  Utte  association 
?»r'l  rhr  club?  The  answer  to  this  and  other 
r-Ui'»v3  queatlons  would  not  be  apparent 
w.tr.out  an  examination  of  the  book?  and 
r^rorls  of  the  opera  association.  Such  a 
sr^r'h   :s  impoeslble  at  this  time. 

B'l-  more  important,  how  wUl  the  Metro- 
p^-  ',.».:.  rx  «ri  .f  saoclatlon  benefit  under  the 
•.  ■.  I  ■<•::.  •.  -  -.he  lease  or  condemnatlon- 
r.ego'!a'e<l  wi>'  (To  beg  this  question  for  a 
m^ip.en-  '.-  '?  necessary  to  observe  here  that 
the  jse  of  present  value  analysis  to  value 
a  .stream  of  Income  In  the  future,  Hke  the 
\!«K?  of  ir^T  other  formula  or  tool  of  analysis 
rr. •!«•■,  be  applied  correctly  to  advance  one's 
r.!pp'TB'.''f^n  jr  statement  ) 

Robert  Ijindry,  reporting  In  Variety  an 
Ma?  5    19«5.  Indicated  that: 

"1.  A  condemnation  award  of  99  million 
Invested  at  5  percent  per  annum  by  the 
kCvtoopotltan  Opera  Association,  wotild  yield 
$460,000  per  year. 

"i.  The  existing  lease  not  yet  In  effect, 
with  payments  of  from  WOO. 000  to  $600,000 
owr  the  50-year  term,  would  yield  these 
Tsrlotts  sunns  per  year,  since  It  was  a  net 
lease." 

Thus,  the  figures  shown  In  table  n  could 
be  drawn,  showing  amoimts  per  year. 

Mr  Landry  then  concluded  that  only  from 
the  2l5t  year  onward  would  the  association 
lose  under  a  condemnation  award.  This  con- 
clusion Is  logical  If  one  Is  not  prepared  to  say 
that  rr.  •r.'^/*  'r^  "^e  received  In  the  future  are 
wo.'Th  less  tha.-.  their  face  value  today  (this 
betr.g  the  r^.srn  d'etre  of  present  value 
anaIvT!ii<>  In  ract.  the  present  value  of  the 
lea.*e<1  fee  Is  $8,381,860.  and  the  present  value 
of  the  condemnation.  Invested  at  5  percent. 
In  »g  995.900 — over  $2,600,000  more. 

Therefore,  because  their  wish  Is  to  lease 
th?  prtpertT  and  raze  the  building,  one  can 
oriv  'on'-line  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
A^soriatlcm.  Inc..  Is  partlcTilarty  desirous  of 
red'iflv.g  competition  In  the  field  of  operatic 
presentation  as  much  as  Is  possible.  And 
this  with  orver  9fl  percent  of  available  seats 
filled  throughout  the  season. 

WHT   SAVX  THS  OLD   MXTT 

Wh  It  axe  s.inie  lyf  the  practical  reasons  for 
RHViiiv'  me  M'.r'>poUtan  Opera  House? 

1  It  ,i«s  lue  lowest  fire  Insurance  rate  for 
any  d  n.iii  i^  of  its  type  In  New  York  City. 

3  ibare  u  more  storage  space  In  the  opera 
house  than  exists  Ln  any  opera  house  In  the 
world. 

3.  It  has  more  stage  space  and  scenery  and 
crwtome  storage  space  than  that  In  the 
puns  f  >r  the  LJncolB  Center  Opera  House. 

4  Ther?  .ire  mors  aodltorlum  seats  and 
mrire  vpace  In  the  ordwstim  pit  than  la  the 
new  Uncoln  Center  Balldlng. 

*>  As  \x.  now  stands,  the  old  Met  has  more 
rertearKd.!  space  than  In  aU  UAOoln  Center 
buUdlngs  combined. 


A.  Tb«  Met's  acoustics  are  excellent — con- 
siderably better  than  the  acoustics  of  the  al- 
ready completed  Philharmonic  Hall. 

7.  It  has  complete  carjientry  and  tailor 
shops. 

8.  The  70  apartments  can  provide  a  sub- 
stantial rental  income  to  offset  costs  of  op- 
eration. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Boy  Anderson,  a 
music  magaalne  publisher  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, N.Y..  almost  slnglehaodedly  has  been 
carrying  on  an  attempt  to  save  the  opera 
house.  In  1961  Mr.  Anderson  formed  a  non- 
profit corporation  entitled  the  Save  the  Met 
Foundation.  Inc. 

Mr.  Anderson  suggests  that  there  Is  room 
in  New  York  for  standard  operatic  produc- 
tions at  popular  prices,  as  well  as  a  need  for 
an  auditorium  to  be  available  for  ballet, 
repertory  theatre,  concerts,  film  premlerss, 
and  even  Urge  stockholders  meetings.  He 
suggests  that  If  It  were  operated  on  an  owner- 
ship and  not  a  piroduclng  basis,  the  building 
could  become  quite  financially  successful; 
and  that  there  are  enough  opera-goers  in  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area  to  support  a 
second  major  opera  house,  fkartlcularly  If 
prices  average  $5.00  per  seat  as  Mr.  Ander- 
son projects.  With  the  recent  appointing  of 
a  permanent  Landmarks  Preservation  Com- 
mission by  Mayor  Wagner,  the  likelihood  of 
saving  the  building  by  public  means  has  been 
materially  Increased. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  has 
stipulated  that  It  may  back  out  of  the  Lin- 
coln Center  opera  house  If  possession  Is  not 
obtained  or  If  the  buUdlng  should  prove  un- 
suitable for  the  production  of  operatic  per- 
formances. 

The  possibility  then  exists,  that,  should 
the  Save  The  Met  Poundatlon.  Inc.,  actu- 
ally save  the  building  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Opera  Association,  as  well  as  if  tha  aaao- 
ctatlon  should  find  their  new  building  un- 
suitable for  the  production  of  opera,  then 
the  association  would  have  to  lease  the  old 
building  from  Its  saviors — a  grossly  ironic 
thought. 

{From  Save  the  Met  Foundation.  Inc..  Mount 
Vernon,  NY.  I 

COMTSKIBOir     or     ALTOtMATTVES     TO     IWVICSTE 

iKconacr  Rxasokxmo  m  Pasaoaprs  8  amd 
•  or  THx  Mat  5,  1WJ5.  Varstt  Asttclx  on 
Savx-thx-Mzt   MorcMxirr 

(By  WlUlam  H.  Edgerton ) 
On  May  5.  1906.  Mr.  Robert  Landry  report- 
ing In  Variety.  Indicated  that  the  MetropoU- 
tan  ground  lease  to  be  executed  In  1  year, 
oontains  the  following  scale  of  payments: 
$200,000  per  year  for  4  years;  $400,000  per 
year,  next  •  yean;  $460,000  per  year,  next 
decade:  $600,000  per  year,  third  decade;  $660.- 
OOO  per  year,  fourth  deoade;  $600,000  per  year, 
fifth  decade. 

Alternatively,  should  the  Save  the  Met 
Foundation.  Iikc.,  obtain  enough  ntomentum. 
Mr.  Landry  indicated  that  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Association  would  presumably  be  paid 
$10  million,  and  this  sum  Invested  at  5  per- 
cent would  yield  $460,000.  We  assume  a  mis- 
print here,  Ijt..  the  Interest  rate  should  have 
read  4V2  percent.  Mr.  Landry  oootinued  "and 
only  after  30  years  would  the  Met  lose  under 
such  an  exit  settlement." 

The  following  analysis  will  show  that  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Association  will  benefit 
more  from  the  second  alUmatlve.  herein- 
after csklled  condemnation,  than  under  the 
ground  lease,  as  now  written.  The  analysts 
will  be  conducting  using  the  present  worth 
or  present  value  method  of  valuing  a  stream 
of  eqml  or  unequal  payments  to  be  received 
in  the  future.  Present  value  analysis  as- 
sumes that  money  In  hand  today  Is  worth 
more  than  the  same  amount  to  be  received  In 
U>e  future  diM  to  the  faot  that  Interest  is 
accrued  In  the  Interim.    Present  Talue  analy- 


sis Is  the  only  approved  method  In  use  today 
to  determine  the  value  of  lease  payments 
and  It  Is  the  only  realistic  rni>%y^r^  ^  q^  ^ 
determine  the  value  of  an  incocne  streaoi 
such  as  would  be  received  under  the  con- 
demnation alternative. 

PUBUTT    VALUK    OF    THE    OaoCMD-LKAaB 
ALTIXMAtTVB 

Assumptions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Lease  payments  to  be  made  at  the  eiw 
of  each  year. 

a  The  applicable  Interest  rate  Is  6  per- 
cent, basically  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ground  would  be  improved  with  a  hlgh-rtee 
office  building,  thereby  creating  a  very  at- 
cure  lease  position.  Referring  to  the  grad- 
uated lease  payments  above: 

Present  value  of  $200,000  per  year  for  4 
years,  at  6  percent:  Inwood  factor  of  S  4fl5 
times  $200,000  equals  $093,000. 

Present  value  of  $400,000  per  year  for  8 
years  at  «  percent:  Factor  for  lOth  year 
equals  7.880;  less  factor  for  4th  year  equali 
8.465;  difference  equals  3.895  times  $400  000 
or  $1,558,000. 

Present  value  of  $450,000  per  year  for  10 
years,  at  6  percent:  Factor  for  20th  year 
equals  11.488;  less  factor  for  10th  year 
equals  7.360;  difference  equals  4.109  timet 
$450,000,  or  $1,849,060. 

Present  value  of  $500,000  per  year  for  10 
years,  at  6  percent:  Factor  for  30th  year 
equals  13.764;  less  factor  for  20th  year  equals 
11.469;  difference  equals  2.295  times  $500- 
000,  or  $1,147,500. 

Present  value  of  $550,000  per  year  for  10 
years,  at  6  percent:  Factor  for  40th  year 
equals  15.046;  less  factor  for  30th  year,  equals 
13.764;  difference  equals  1.282  times  $550- 
000,  or  $705,100. 

Present  value  of  $600,000  per  year  for  10 
years,  at  6  percent:  Factor  for  60th  year 
equals  15.761;  less  factor  for  40th  year  equals 
16.046;  difference  equals  .716  times  $600,000 
or  $429,000. 

Total  present  value  of  leased  fee  is 
$6,381,650. 

Theae  calculations  Indicate  that  an  indi- 
vidual could  invest  $6,381,650  now.  at 
6  percent  Interest,  to  obtain  the  60  yea.-s  of 
payments  as  outlined.  At  the  end  of  SO 
years,  his  investment  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  hlixi.  together  with  6  percent 
Interest. 

PUBSKTfT    VALUK   OT   THT   CONOEM  N ATKW 
ALTVKMATrW 

Under  the  anticipated  terms  of  the  con- 
demnation, the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associ- 
ation would  presumably  be  paid  $10  mlUlon 
Invested  at  an  Interest  rate  of  4V^  percent. 
annual  Interest  would  be  $450,000.  aastunlng 
that  no  Investment  management  fee  Is  paid 
or  other  expenses  deducted.  An  inoome 
stream  of  $460,000  per  year  for  60  years  at  i'ti 
percent,  has  a  present  value  factor  of  19.762 
times  $450,000,  or  $8,892,900. 

This  indicates  that  an  individual  could 
Invest  $8,892,900  at  4']  percent  interest  to 
obtain  repayments  of  $460,000  per  year  for 
60  years.  At  the  end  of  50  years,  his  invest- 
ment would  have  been  returned  to  him,  to- 
gether with  4^  percent  interest. 

In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Ai- 
soclatlon.  no  value  has  been  placed  on  a  re- 
turn of  the  principal  of  $10  million  for  it  U 
assumed  that  this  sum  would  remain  In- 
vested. Similarly.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
ground-lease  would  be  continued  in  force, 
perhaps  with  different  terms. 

KtTMSCAXT 

The  above  calculations  indicate  that  the 
condemnation  alternative  has  a  present 
value  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Assodstion 
of  $2,611,250  more  than  the  ground-lease 
alternative.  This  Is  not  a  lose  after  20  yea« 
M  sqggwted  by  Mr.  Landry. 
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BOBaowmo 

1  $10,000,000  amortUed  over  EO  yean,  iwtnclpal  and  Interest  psid  eaoh 

i  Annual  investment  required,  to^ow  to  $10,000,000  in  50  yean 

J  Annual  interest  witboot  amortlistiaa  on  (10,000,000 


L: 


•ONDWO 


AMune  $10,000,000  to  be  repaid  witli  interest  at  the  end  of  SO  yean  In  I  payment: 

Total  repayment  required 

Annual  investment  required  per  ysar: 

At  SH  percent - 

At  4  percent 

At  8  peroent -„ — 

At  8  peroent .... - 


At  tntsrast  of- 

SH  peroent 

4  peroent 

5peroeDt 

8  peroent 

$424,  $S7 

78,387 

$SObOOO 

(466,580 

85.552 
400,000 

$547,767 

47,  787 

500,000 

(6(4,442 

34,442 

600,000 

27,SO0iO0O 

30,000,000 

35,000,000 

40,000,000 

210,000 
181,000 
131,400 
M.600 

228.100 
186.500 
143.200 
103,000 

287,200 
228,100 
167,100 
120,000 

806,200 
262,000 
181,000 
137,500 

Assuming  $10  million  is  needed  to  save 
the  Met — $8  million  to  pay  off  present  owners 
(Metropolitan  Oftera  Association,  Inc.)  plus 
1350,000  to  reimburse  Weiler  and  Amow  their 
costs,  there  remains  $1,750,000  to  clean,  reno- 
Tste.  and  air  condition  the  historic  opera 
bouse.  Using  the  opera  house  as  collateral, 
the  above  chart  Indicates  variotis  financing 
alternatives  covering  a  $10  million  borrowing 
plan.  A  realistic  Income  from  audi  tori  im:i 
icd  apartment  rentals  would  produce  $1,250,- 
000  annual  Income.  This  amount  Is  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  annual  principal  and 
iQterest  payments— even  at  6  percent  In- 
terest. 
Carnegie  Hall  operations  /or  period  of  July 

1.  1963,  to  June  30.  t9€4 
Bents  collected $812,  530. 10 

Other  Income: 

Hall  operation 171,801.84 

Box   ofllce 23.385.00 

Concessions 14.669.89 

Sponsored  events 16,009.86 

Uiscellaneous  Income 18,  028. 15 

Total 237,894.74 

Total  gross  Income 1,050,424.84 

Contributions  received 9,410.20 

Adjusted  total  Income 1,059,835.04 

Total   expenses 1.000,055.10 

Surplus  at  end  of  year 69,  779.  95 

Allocation  of  expenses:  i  ■ 

Compensation  of  officers,  etc.        46,953.97 

Other  salaries  and  wages 281,  486.  41 

Interest 1, 139.  60 

Taxes 16.  062.  69 

Sent  to  city  of  New  Tork...       183.  600.  00 

Depreciation 77,  219.  76 

Ulscellaneotis    expenses 394,692.98 

Total 1.000,066.10 

Improvements  on  Carnegie  Hall 
since  1960: 

OfBce  furniture  and  fixtures.  23.  602.  79 

Painting 79.027.20 

Carpeting  and  flooring 51.411.09 

Draperies. 87.  412.  95 

Building    (outside) 16.160.24 

Building    (Inside) 99.594.14 

Air    condlUcMilng 843.  209.  21 

Donated   assets 86,  118.  69 

Miscellaneous 21,  962.  90 

Total  leasehold  Improve- 
ments since  1960 738,  399. 11 

Balance  due  on  above  as 
of  June  80,  1964 738,  899. 11 

NoTK.— Carnegie  Hall  Corp.  has  an  ac- 
cumulated fund  balance  of  $388,016.41  as  of 
'^7  30,  1964. 


Mabcb  25.  1966. 
Re  zoning  application  affecting  present  site 

of  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Crrr  Planning  Commission, 
New  York,  NY. 

Okntlxmxn  :  One  learns  In  life  to  be  grate- 
ful for  little  things  and  all  humanity  Is 
enriched  because  New  York  Is  graced  with 
the  residence  of  Rudolph  Bing. 

Were  he  to  live  in  Rome,  he  would  build 
an  urban  renewal  project  on  the  site  of  the 
Coloesetmi. 

The  destruction  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  is  no  less  an  act  of  vandalism,  from 
which  mankind  must  reooll  with  horror. 

New  Yory  City  needs  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  more  desperately  and  urgently 
than  it  needs  another  office  building.  All 
the  evidence  points  to  a  growing  hunger 
among  our  people  for  musical  performance: 
booming  sales  of  classical  records;  the  vast 
outpouring  of  humanity  last  summer  to  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  In  Central  Park  and 
In  Prospect  Park,  the  continued  contribu- 
tions of  Carnegie  Hall  to  the  culttire  of  our 
city,  a  contribution  which  would  have  been 
lost  had  not  an  aroused  public  saved  that 
Institution  from  the  bulldozer  6  years  ago. 

Just  30  years  ago.  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La 
Guardla  haid  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
establish  the  City  Center  of  Music  and 
Drama.  Certainly  our  city  would  today  be 
a  little  poorer  If  It  did  not  have  Its  ballet 
company.  Its  Christmas  Nutcracker  Suite, 
or  the  talents  which  blossomed  and  flour- 
ished at  the  City  Center. 

I  dare  say  that  nothing  Mayor  La  Ouardla 
accomplished  In  his  many  years  of  public 
service  has  so  lasting  a  value  or  so  enduring 
a  quality.  It  is  hopeful  that  Mayor  Lindsay 
Is  prepared  to  move  forward  along  the  road 
taken  by  Mayor  La  Ouardla. 

It  Is  a  dismal  fact  that  very  few  New 
Yorkers  have  ever  seen  the  Interior  of  the 
old  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  Is  an 
equally  dismal  fact  that  very  few  will  ever 
see  the  interior  of  the  new  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  This  Is  Inevitable,  so  long  as 
the  Metropolitan  engages  In  subscription 
series  ticket  sales  and  so  long  as  It  Is  obliged 
to  maintain  high  price  ticket  sohedules. 
But  this  Is  also  immoral,  so  long  as  the  tax 
pennies  of  the  very  poorest  In  our  city  help 
support  and  maintain  the  Metropolitan 
Opera. 

What  Is  desperately  needed  In  the  per- 
forming arts  is  the  moral  equivalent  of  the 
p>ocket  book,  to  make  the  performing  arts 
avallabls  to  the  millions  in  the  same  way  that 
publlshitrs  have  made  the  printed  word  avail- 
able to  the  millions.  We  have  made  some 
progress  along  those  lines  at  the  City  Center, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  In  Brooklyn,  at 
Lewisohn  Stadium,  which  unfortunately  Is 
now  departed  frcon  New  York's  scene. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  can  play 
a  decisive  role  in  that  {xogrees.    There  Is  no 


question  in  my  mind  that  what  Joseph  Papp 
did  In  New  York  City  for  WlUlam  Shake- 
speare, an  equally  alert  mind  can  do  In  New 
York  City  for  Giuseppe  Verdi. 

Here  In  New  York  City  where  we  detest 
those  who  bum  t>ook8,  deface  statues  and 
destroy  paintings,  we  can  conceive  for  the 
proscenium  curtains  of  the  Metropolitan 
Oi>era  House  a  fate  mcH-e  gracious  than  that 
decreed  by  Rudolph  Bing — bits  and  pieces  of 
rag  to  promote  the  sale  of  RCA-Vlctor  rec- 
ords, success  or  failure  in  the  market  place 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  integrity  and 
excellence  of  their  musicianship. 

Early  In  this  session  of  the  legislature.  I 
introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  ac- 
quisition of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  by 
the  State  and  for  its  operation  by  the  State 
council  of  arts.  Unfortunately  the  legisla- 
ture has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider that  resolution.  However,  Irrespective 
of  the  action  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
legislature,  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  more 
than  enough  talent  and  Imagination  to  In- 
fuse a  new  spirit  of  life  Into  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

I  regret.  Indeed,  that  legislative  duties  dur- 
ing this  final  week  before  the  Easter  recess 
make  It  impossible  for  me  to  appear  before 
you  In  person  In  the  interests  of  a  cause 
about  which  I  feel  so  deeply. 

I  can  only  emphasize  that  New  York  City 
Is  not  so  endowed  with  cultural  resources 
that  It  can  offerd  to  destroy  the  Metropoli- 
tan; nor  Is  It  BO  destitute  of  economic  re- 
sources that  It  would  prove  to  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  and  maintain  the  Met- 
ropolitan. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  commission  to  do 
nothing  which  will  l>rlng  us  nearer  to  that 
"sad  hour,  selected  from  till  years  to  mourn 
our  loss."  Let  us  resolve  to  preserve  the  Met- 
ropolitan till,  m  Shelley's  gentle  words,  the 
"future  dares  forget  the  past."  so  that  the 
Metropolitan's  "fate  and  fame  shall  be  an 
echo  and  a  light  Into  eternity." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bebtram  L.  Pooeu., 
Member  of  Assembly. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  already  expressed  the  gratitude  and 
the  congratulations  to  this  committee 
and  Its  dedicated  and  devoted  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  I>en- 
ton]  ,  for  their  work  and  for  their  product 
on  this  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Marsh]  has  said,  there  is  probably  no 
one  on  this  floor  who  would  not  add  ItemB 
and  subtract  Items.  I  am  no  different 
from  this  mythical  character  conjured 
up  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
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Maksh].  I  would  prefer,  for  Instance. 
to  see  the  appropriation  with  a  subsidy 
to  the  arts  vastly  reduced  or  eliminated 
and  I  shall  express  myself  further  on 
that  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  note  that  out  of 
activities  flnanced  by  this  budget  of 
$1  169  million  plus,  revenues  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  excess  of  $992  mil- 
lion will  be  generated.  These  agencies 
are  almost  entirely  self-supporting.  This 
budget  covers  many  proprietary  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  and  one 
of  the  most  Impcn-tant  is  the  production 
of  tmiber  on  which  the  great  woods 
products  industry  of  this  country  de- 
pends. 

I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  re- 
quested an  additional  $1  million  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  (200.000  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Mangement  to  program 
and  lay  lut  sales  of  do»n  dead  and  dy- 
li'.^'  :.:i:ber  and  thinnings  presently  going 
to  wa.ortc  on  the  Federal  preserves.  Each 
such  dollar  Invested  would  return  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  $3  to  $4.  In  ad- 
dition, arid  probably  equally  as  Impor- 
tant, it  would  put  on  the  market  approxi- 
mately 771  million  board  feei  of  timber  in 
excess  of  on^'-f -»u:-th  bilhon  board  feet — 
at  a  tim''  when  presfnjres  on  and  the 
availability  of  timber  supply  have  never 
been  greater.  These  pressures  are  caused 
by  the  deaiarid  for  wood  products  accen- 
tuated by  the  need  for  building  materials 
in  southeast  Asia.  tOBetr.t-r  with  the  con- 
tinuing pressure.s  of  log  exports  which 
this  year  totaled  in  excess  of  900  million 
board  feet  No  relief  from  the  export 
problem  ha^  became  apparent  except  the 
possibility  of  iocreasing  the  allowable 
cut  by  this  means  which,  far  from  im- 
periling the  sustained  yield  capacity  of 
our  forests  maites  efficient  utilization  of 
wood  supply  that  will  otherwise  be 
wasted  I  hope  that  these  additional 
sums  of  money  may  be  added  in  the  Sen- 
ate 

I  also  must  express  my  regret  at  the 
failure  of  the  committee  to  fully  staff  the 
forest  research  facility  at  Bend.  Oreg.  In 
ix>th  of  these  instances  we  have  an  ex- 
penditure that  can  be  expected  to  return 
dividends  not  only  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury but  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

I  regret  aLvs  the  failure  to  Include 
funds  for  research  Into  balloon  logging, 
a  most  ^raaiis.ng  development  in  logging 
Uxihnlque  which  snooid  not  only  cut  log- 
ging expenses  by  reducinR  the  need  for 
the  pro-sent  expf:..sivp  road  system  re- 
quired, but  should  also  greatly  reduce 
soil  eTO!5lon  and  the  resultant  turbidity 
of  our  streams,  a  major  factor  in  stream 
poUuuori.  AgaUi.  I  hope  and  shall  urge 
that  the  Senate  restore  these  defi- 
ciencies 

Mr  Chairman.  I  in'.enc  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  striice  Che  appropriation  of  $7  miUlcn 
for  the  Nauonal  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  I  cio  so  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance  and  I  do  so  only  be- 
cause $6  miilKJT  of  the  t~  million  is  for 
expenditure  under  sectiorji  5  o  and 
S'h),  endowBM'at  >(  the  irts  and  grants 
to  the  States  for  (ne  arts. 

I  mdlcated  last  year  my  support  for 
Federal  assistance  to  the  humanities. 
For  some  time  now  we  have  had  Federal 


assistance  to  the  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics and  languages  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  This  has 
been  all  to  the  good.  In  my  opinion,  sup- 
port to  the  humanities  Is  long  overdue 
and,  should  a  case  be  made  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  this  bill  returned  to  the  House 
with  an  appropriation  for  the  humani- 
ties, that  provision  will  have  my  support. 

Last  year  I  opposed  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  primarily  because  of 
what  I  then  said  was  a  "legislative  mar- 
riage between  the  arts  and  humanities." 
The  humanities  I  supported  and  sup- 
port; the  Federal  assistance  to  the  arts 
I  opposed  for,  to  me,  art  is  a  spontaneous 
and  free  expression  of  the  culture  of  a 
free  people.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  re- 
gardless of  the  motives  and  the  good  in- 
tentions of  those  who  must  pick  and 
choose,  that  the  rery  fact  of  Federal 
support  for  some  forms  of  artistic  ex- 
pression and  the  rejection  of  others  will 
result  in  a  dampening  or  an  extinction 
of  that  form  of  artistic  expression  which 
might  otherwise  prosper.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  selective  process  we  will 
shape  by  government  fiat  the  nature  of 
the  culture  which  this  generation  and 
those  to  follow  will  leave  to  those  who 
follow  behind  us. 

I  feel  also  that  the  artist  must  be  free 
to  practice  his  art  and  the  public  must  be 
free  to  patronize  or  reject  those  forms  of 
which  be  approves  or  disapproves. 

I  also  am  reluctant  to  tax  all  for  the 
artistic  tastes  of  less  than  all.  While  to 
some,  the  opera,  the  ballet,  and  the  legiti- 
mate theater  are  the  acme  of  artistic  ex- 
pression, others  have  no  taste  for  such 
and  prefer  instead  folk  musie,  Indian 
dancers,  pop  art;  indeed — belly  dancers 
and  the  Beatles.  In  my  judgment.  If  the 
Government  Is  to  patronize  any,  it  ought 
to  patronize  alL 

But  the  Congress  has  spoken  on  this 
when  it  authorized  the  Foundation.  I 
would  be  wiilmj?  to  accept  the  action  of 
the  Congress  and  vote  appropriate  sums 
of  money  so  that  the  congresBional  will 
might  be  carried  out  were  it  not  for  the 
pressures  presently  existing  on  the 
American  doUar.  President  Johnson  has 
asked  Industry  to  forgo  expansion,  to 
reduce  the  inflationary  pressures.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  asked  his  Cabinet  offi- 
cers to  reduce  6r>ending  by  %1^^  billion 
this  fiscal  jrear  to  reduce  Inflationary 
pressures.  I  cannot  understand  how — 
In  view  of  these  requests  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — this  Congress 
can  at  this  time  vote  funds  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  program  to  subsidize 
the  arts.  We  have  existed  as  a  country 
for  almost  200  years  without  this.  Sure- 
ly we  could  exist  until  the  termination  of 
the  crisis  in  Vietnam  and  the  return  of 
the  economy  to  a  somewhat  more  stable 
state  of  equilibrium. 

I  have  had  the  same  telegrams  and 
telephone  calls  from  my  district  that 
other  Members  have.  I  realize  eis  well 
£is  they  that  this  Is  not  a  popular  posi- 
tion. I  realize  also  that  Members  of 
Congress  of  good  will  and  as  devoted  to 
the  pubUc  will  as  I  will  differ  with  ne  on 
this  vote.  I  have  said  many  Umn.  bow- 
ever,  that  economy  in  government  is  a 
selective  process;  It  does  not  mean  a  "no" 


fote  on  every  issue.  It  does,  however, 
mean  a  "no"  vote  on  those  appropria- 
tions which  can  be  denied  or  deferred 
without  major  consequences  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  I  therefore  intend  to  vote 
"aye"  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  Chairman,  among 
the  many  speclflc  items  of  importance  in 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  a  relatively  small  sum  which 
has  special  meaning  for  all  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  Potomac 
River  Basin.  I  refer  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  $179,400  for  the  National  Park 
Service  for  Improvements  along  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  National  Mon- 
ument between  Seneca  and  Cumberland 
Md. 

The  C.  &  O.  Canal  Is  a  priceless  his- 
torical and  recreational  resource.  As  the 
Potomac  Basin's  population  grows,  and 
as  more  and  more  residents  and  visitors 
discover  the  beauty  and  recreational  op- 
portunities of  the  Potomac  Valley,  the 
C.  t  O.  Canal  will  become  more  and  more 
valuable. 

As  one  who  has  been  working  for  many 
years  to  preserve  and  restore  the  canal. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Potomac  Basui 
task  forces  now  at  work  consider  the 
canal  a  central  strand  In  the  proposed 
Potomac  Valley  park  complex,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  his  message  to  Congress  last  week 
proposing  a  natlonvrtde  trails  system. 
urged  consideration  of  the  825-mile 
Potomac  Heritage  Trail  as  a  possible  na- 
tional scenic  trail.  The  towpath  of  the 
C.  tt  O.  Canal  of  course  would  be  incor- 
porated as  a  major  segment  of  this  trail 

I  am  especially  pleased  today  that  the 
National  Park  Service  has  shown  Its  in- 
tention not  to  delay  improvement  of  the 
canal  until  comprehensive  park  plans 
have  been  completed  or  longer  trails  have 
been  designated.  The  $179,400  in  the  bill 
before  us  is  clear  proof  of  the  Park  Sere- 
ice's  desire  to  restore  the  canal,  rebuild 
the  towpath,  develop  bicycle  trails,  im- 
prove bridges  and  bridge  approaches,  and 
generally  clean  up  and  patch  up  the 
canal  and  keep  it  clean.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  many  Interested  con- 
servation and  civic  groups  and  organiza- 
tions who  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
canal,  this  relatively  small  Federal  ex- 
penditure can  bring  exceptional  results 
As  an  Investment  in  the  future,  this  item 
this  year  has  a  value  far  above  its  cost. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
able  chairman  and  members  of  his  sub- 
committee have  again  demonstrated 
their  responsibility  to  duty  by  reporting 
out  an  outstanding  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  1967  fiscal  year 
Through  their  patience  and  understand- 
ing during  many  lengttiy  hearings,  the.v 
considered  the  funding  of  programs 
charged  with  the  Important  responsibili- 
ties of  developing,  supervising,  and  pro- 
tecting the  great  natural  resources  base 
of  the  Nation. 

I  am  partlculariy  pleased  to  note  the 
recommended  increase  of  $6,288,000  over 
1966  for  additiasnal  requirements  at  the 
UJ3.  Porat  Senrloe  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Many  Interested  ciUaens  to  my 
district  appreciate  the  committees  ap- 
proval of  $28,000  planning  funds  for  a 
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new  Forest  Service  Range  Management 
Laboratory  at  La  Grande,  Greg.  TTie 
new  facility  will  replace  the  temporary 
and  Inadequate  quarters  now  occupied 
by  the  scientists  carrying  out  Important 
research  work. 

Oregon's  sports  fisheries  resources  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  committee 
approval  of  $100,000  for  further  develop- 
ment of  the  new  fish  hatchery  on  the 
Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation. 

I  regret  that  the  $3  milhon  reduction 
In  the  10-year  national  forestry  research 
program  was  not  restored  to  allow  con- 
tinuation of  high-priority  research.  This 
program  is  vital  to  the  States  whose 
economies  are  supported  extensively  by 
the  lumber  Industry.  This  activity  must 
be  supported  with  greater  appropriations 
In  future  years. 

Although  not  Included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  a  5-year  progressive  land 
rehabilitation  project  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $550,000  Is  recommended  for  the 
Drewsey  grazing  unit  in  Harney  County 
in  my  congressional  district.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Initial  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000  for  the  first  year's  operation  was  not 
made  available.  I  am  hopeful  the  com- 
mittee will  give  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration during  next  year's  hearings. 

On  March  9.  I  presented  additional 
testimony  before  the  committee  with 
proposals  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  log 
shortages  which  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  lumber  Industry  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  capacity  of  many 
mills  to  process  logs  into  lumber,  ply- 
wood, and  associated  products  exceeds 
the  availability  of  timber.  Many  of 
these  industries  are  dependent  exclu- 
sively upon  national  forest  timber  for 
their  operations. 

This  problem  Is  complicated  further 
by  the  heavy  export  of  logs  to  Japan, 
leaving  an  even  smaller  supply  to  sup- 
port our  domestic  wood  processing  In- 
dustry. In  my  testimony,  I  endorsed 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman's  pro- 
posal of  September  17,  1965,  to  accel- 
erate the  offering  of  timber  not  nor- 
mally Included  In  the  established  annual 
allowable  cut.  ITiese  offerings  were  to 
be  made  from  salvage  operations,  silvi- 
cultural  thinnings,  and  more  efficient 
prelogglng  and  postlogglng  utilization. 
Such  sales  would  be  another  forward 
step  In  Forest  Service  practices  for  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  our  public  timber  re- 
source under  sound,  sustained  yield 
management. 

In  region  six  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  annual  offerings  could  be  Increased 
249  2  million  board  feet,  without  any  ad- 
ditional capital  lnvestm«it  In  roads; 
1457,300  would  be  required  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  manpower  requirements  In 
preparation  of  the  sales. 

Forest  Service  officials  have  also  iden- 
tified 141.9  mUUon  board  feet  In  areas 
now  inaccessible  for  logging.  Road  fln- 
»nclng  needs  to  develop  these  sales  would 
be  $1.6  million  next  year.  Sale  develop- 
ment costs  for  this  timber  would  be 
$266,800. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  important  lumber 
fupply  program  Is  not  ftmded  In  the  bin 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
consider  this  would  have  been  a  sound 
investment  of  Federal  funds,  since  an 


additional  3.000  Jobs  would  have  been 
made  available  In  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington lumber  industry  through  the  pro- 
posed program,  adding  strength  and 
stability  to  the  economy  of  this  area.  If 
a  futtire  opportunity  presents  itself.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  appropriations  for  this  Impor- 
tant program. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Chairman 
DxNTON  and  the  committee  for  the  great 
work  they  appear  to  have  done  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  the  House.  I  observe 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 
$34,811,000  under  the  1967  fiscal  year 
budget  estimates  of  the  administration. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  deserves 
further  commendation  for  the  additional 
funds  It  has  recommended  for  Improved 
services  to  the  American  Indian — a  peo- 
ple that  we  have  treated  so  shabbily  in 
the  past.  The  committee  has  also  dealt 
intelligently  with  the  rapid  transit  and 
conservation  problems  created  by  the 
booming  population  increases  in  this 
Nation.  We  now  have  close  to  200  mil- 
lion people  living  in  our  coimtry,  and 
population  experts  estimate  that  this 
figure  will  swell  to  325  million  by  the 
year  2000 — &n  Increase  of  62  percent  In 
only  35  years.  The  problems  which  this 
poses  for  the  transportation  and  con- 
servation experts  will  be  staggering. 
Somehow,  we  must  learn  how  to  move 
larger  numbers  of  people  more  rapidly 
while  posing  the  least  threat  to  our 
natural  resources. 

The  challenge  of  building  a  quality  so- 
ciety— one  in  which  we  manage  to  main- 
tain a  delicate  balance  between  the  needs 
of  our  people  and  the  resources  of  our 
land — Is  as  great  as  any  facing  us  today. 
I  believe  that  HH.  14215  goes  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  this  challenge. 

My  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  good 
that  one  small  section  of  this  bill  will 
do  back  in  the  State  of  Missouri  Is  a 
case  In  point.  HM.  14215  recommends 
$50,000  In  preplanning  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  In  the  Upper  Big 
River  In  the  Meramec  River  Basin. 
When  this  project  Is  completed,  facili- 
ties for  boating,  water  skiing,  swimming, 
hiking,  and  picnicking  will  be  available 
In  a  region  badly  In  need  of  such  addi- 
tional recreational  facilities.  Residents 
of  the  St.  Louis  area,  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing new  Lead  Belt  region  of  southeastern 
Missouri,  and  southwestern  Illinois  will 
benefit  greatly  from  this  project. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  the  tre- 
mendous needs  that  continue  to  exist 
hi  the  interior  of  this  Nation.  H.R.  14214 
certainly  cannot  provide  all  of  the  an- 
swers, but  It  attempts  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  more  pressing  problems.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  authoriz- 
ing a  start  on  this  project  near  the  town 
of  Belgrade,  Mo. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  support  of 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  E>epcu-t- 
ment  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  his  distinguished  committee  for 
an  outstanding  Job  on  the  legislation 
that  they  have  reported  to  the  House 
today. 


I  am  gratified  that  the  committee 
recognized  the  importance  to  our  com- 
mercial fishermen  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act. 
The  passage  of  this  act  In  1964  was 
proljably  the  most  substantial  boost  to 
our  fishermen  in  recent  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  5 -year  program  is 
to  stimulate  research  and  development 
projects  by  the  several  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  commeir^l 
fisheries  cm  a  matching  fund  basis  with 
Federal  funding  of  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost. 

The  President's  budget  asked  that  only 
$2.6  million  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  Fortunately,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recognized  the  benefits 
to  be  realized  from  the  program  and  in- 
creased the  appropriation  to  $4.1  million. 
This  will  provide  funding  for  distribu- 
tion of  allocations  to  States  on  the  same 
level  as  prevailed  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

E'isearch  and  development  in  the  field 
of  commercial  fisheries,  which  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  natural  resources, 
cannot  be  Ignored  any  longer.  We  must 
move  forward — we  must  accept  the  chal- 
lenges and  exploit  the  opportunities 
which  abound  in  American  waters. 

Not  to  do  so  would  be  a  tragic  waste 
of  our  Ood -given  heritage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  particularly  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  his  dis- 
tinguished committee  on  the  decision  to 
eliminate  from  the  President's  budget 
the  Item  that  would  authorize  the  use 
of  excess  currencj-  funds  In  Communist 
Poland  for  the  construction  of  a  stem- 
ramp  trawler  for  our  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries. 

In  July  of  last  year,  when  I  first 
learned  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  urging  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  propose  use  of  excess  foreign 
currency  funds  for  the  purch_se  of  two 
stem-ramp  trawlers  to  be  constructed 
in  Communist  Poland — ^thus  bypassing 
the  admittedly  hard  pressed  US  com- 
mercial shipyards — I  Immediately  wrote 
to  Secretary  Udall  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  opposing  this  plan. 

Then,  In  August  of  last  year,  before 
ti.e  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  I  was  privileged  to  testify 
In  opposition  to  this  proposal.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  this  radical  Idea 
had  been  discarded. 

Therefore,  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that 
the  fiscal  1967  budget  fo.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Included  a  request 
for  authority  to  obtain  one  stem -ramp 
fishing  trawler  with  these  excess  Polish 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  merit 
of  our  Government's  endeavors  to  find 
means  by  which  to  utilize  the  foreign 
currencies  we  own.  but  before  proceed- 
ing to  utilize  these  funds  we  must  thor- 
oughly scrutlniae  and  carefully  evaluate 
their  potential  Impact  o  our  domestic 
enterprises  and  national  policies. 

It  has  long  been  asserted,  br  those 
In  authority,  that  a  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility Is  essential  to  our  national  welfare. 

This  has  long  been  my  con\iction  and 
that  of  many  others.  But,  somehow.  In 
recent  days,  the  essentiality  of  that 
capability  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
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coordination  among  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovernmeni,, 

To  Clustrate  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator ha-s  t)een  actively  promoting  the 
Idea  of  building  some  U.S  -flag  merchant 
ves,seis  In  foreign  shipyards.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is,  at  this  very 
moment,  negotiating  the  procurement 
of  certain  noncombatant  vessels  for  the 
U  S    Navy  from  British  shipyards. 

In  turn,  the  Navy  Department  wants 
to  place  more  shipwork  with  the  Qovem- 
ment-owned  and  operated  naval  ship- 
yards And.  then,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment sought  authority  or  approval  to 
have  a  fishing  trawler  built  In  Commu- 
nist Poland. 

The  net  effect  of  this  massive  squeeze 
piay,  If  carried  to  fniitlon,  would  ad- 
versely aflect  large  and  small  shipyards 
alike 

Once  the  foreign  construction  of 
American  ships  Is  permitted,  regardless 
of  .size  or  number  of  vessels  Involved,  a 
danRerous  precedent  would  be  estab- 
ii.shed  which  would  encourage  other 
agencies  auid  oCBcials  to  seek  forelgn- 
bulh  ships. 

OSficiais  advocating  such  policies  seem 
mrjre  L'uerested  in  effecting  dubious  sav- 
ings than  they  are  in  strengthening  this 
Nation's  shipbuilding  and  maritime  ca- 
pabilities 

Perhaps  this  distinguished  committee, 
\n  lus  decisive  action  on  this  trawler  is- 
sue, has  provided  a  key  for  initiating 
the  Icind  of  leadership  needed  to  retadn 
America  s  shipbuilding  and  maritime  ca- 
pabilities Certainly,  this  committee  has 
demo!i5trated  a  more  acute  awareness 
of  our  national  problems  and  needs  than 
.some  Government  officials  and  agencies. 

Since  such  leadership  has  not  been 
provided  by  these  officials,  whose  respon- 
sibility It  is  to  protect  and  promote  in- 
dustries which  are  essential  to  our  na- 
tional welfare,  then  perhaps  we  are  look- 
Inif  UT  the  wrong  source  for  guidance. 

I  submit  that  this  committee's  action 
has  served  notice  that — unless  these 
same  agencies  and  ofBclals  abandon  their 
build -abroad  policies  and  begin  to  re- 
spect and  implement  the  policies  ade- 
quately outlined  in  our  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936 — they  may  be  forced  to  do 
so  through  congressional  action. 

I  earnestly  hope  this  will  be  the  Isist 
we  ever  hear  of  proposals  to  build  fish- 
ing trawlers — or  any  other  kind  of  Amer- 
ican vessels — In  foreign  yards. 

The  action  of  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee should  kill  the  initiation  of  any 
such  proposal  in  the  future. 

Mr  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  discussion  today  leaves  me  with 
mi.xed  emotions.  I  agree  with  those  who 
arsue  that  we  must  cut  back  on  our 
spending  that  we  must  exercise  more 
self -discipline.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do 
feel  we  should  provide  money  for  the  use 
of  the  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities 

Perhaps  what  we  need  is  a  ceiling  un- 
der which  the  Executive  branch  must 
operate  It  might  be  well  to  make  them 
responsible  for  the  specific  decisions  as 
to  where  the  cuts  can  be  made  with  the 
least  impact. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
It  Is  self-evident  that  the  su-ts  scene  in 


the  United  States  today  Is  one  of  great 
variety  and  richness.  We  are  producing 
much  for  which  we  are  honored  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  world.  We  do 
not  Iskik  for  talent.  We  do  not  lack  for 
creativity.  We  do  not  lack  for  public 
interest. 

What  is  lacking,  for  almost  every  artis- 
tic enterprise  we  can  mention — profes- 
sional, semiprofessional,  and  amateur — 
Is  adequate  financial  support.  From  lo- 
cal little  theater  groups  to  the  glorious 
symphony  orchestras  which  rank  among 
the  greatest  in  the  world  and  the  In- 
comparable Metropolitan  Opera  Society, 
all  are  In  economic  difficulty.  Or  as  the 
Rockefeller  Panel  Report  on  the  Future 
of  Theater.  Dance,  Music  in  America  re- 
ported last  year: 

In  spite  of  tremendous  growth  and  excit- 
ing promise,  tbe  performing  arts  as  we  see 
them  today  are  in  trouble. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  past  20  years,  the  report 
cites  the  fact  that  the  current  total  of 
about  1 .400  symphony  orchestras  is  more 
than  double  the  nimiber  existing  in 
1939 — but  only  54  are  composed  pre- 
dominately of  professional  musicians. 

Some  750  groups  are  presenting  op- 
era— almost  twice  the  number  so  engaged 
only  a  decade  ago.  However,  only  35  to 
40  of  these  groups  are  fully  professional, 
and  not  more  than  10  perform  more  than 
15  days  a  yesir. 

The  number  of  dance  companies  ap- 
proaches 200.  However,  in  the  entire 
country  only  about  half  a  dozen  meet 
high  professional  standards  and  have  any 
real  degree  of  institutional  stability; 
only  one  has  a  performance  schedule 
approaching  a  year-round  schedule. 

Theatrical  enterprises  number  about 
40,000  and  have  grown  by  about  15  per- 
cent in  the  last  decade.  Yet  the  number 
of  commercial  theaters  has  dropped 
from  600  in  1927  to  barely  200.  And 
Broadway,  the  heart  of  our  creative 
theater,  has  reduced  Its  output  from  140 
productions  a  year  in  the  thirties  to  63 
in  1963-64,  while  the  number  of  play- 
houses on  Broadway  has  diminished 
from  54  to  36  in  that  same  span  of  years. 
Incidentally,  I  might  mention  that  in 
my  home  community  of  Morristown,  N.J., 
an  ambitious  program  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Morris  Repertory  Theater, 
now  in  Its  second  year  of  operation. 
Its  performances  have  been  of  high  pro- 
fessional quaUty  and  community  support 
for  this  worthwhile  effort  has  been  in- 
creasing. 

Further,  most  performing  artists,  as 
the  report  points  out,  are  poorly  paid: 

The  miserable  Income  of  tbe  majority  re- 
flects both  a  shortage  of  Jobs  and  the  brief 
duration  of  employment  •  •  *.  In  all  ex- 
cept the  small  handful  of  our  major  and 
metropolitan  orchestras,  the  musicians  earn 
an  average  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
year  from   tbelr  professional   labors. 

The  report  further  suggested  that  $40 
to  $60  million  of  new  support  would  be 
required  annually  to  meet  the  normal 
operating  expenses  of  a  professional  per- 
forming arts  establishment.  When  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  established,  its  sup- 
porters did  not  envisage  It  as  a  major 


source  of  funds  of  the  magnitude  which 
the  Rockefeller  panel  considers  basic  to 
the  healthy  growth  and  activity  of  the 
professional  arts. 

Rather,  proponents  of  this  legislation 
envisage  the  Federal  contribution  as  In 
the  nature  of  seed  money,  designed  to 
nurture  and  develop  new  sources  of  pri- 
vate and  local  support  for  the  arts  and 
to  increase  audiences  for  the  arts 
throughout  the  Nation.  Without  a 
modest  Federal  contribution,  the  arts 
scene  In  the  United  States,  despite  all  its 
dynamism  and  vitality,  will  continue  to 
be  In  trouble.  Through  leadership, 
which  the  National  Foundation  will  pro- 
vide, we  can  hope  to  develop  the  magni- 
tude and  kind  of  support  for  the  arts 
which  will  permit  the  development  of 
stable,  mature,  and  civilized  activities 
and  creations  which  will  reflect  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FOQARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  appropriations  herein  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  and  only  regret  that  the 
timing  of  the  bill  was  such  that  the 
Humanities  Council  was  not  organized 
in  time  for  its  progrtuns  to  be  outlined 
before  the  subcommittee.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  report  mentions  this  fact,  thus 
opening  the  door  for  acceptance  of  an 
amendment  by  the  other  body. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  budget 
requests  for  the  National  Foundation  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities;  has  made 
some  cuts;  and  fiu^her  cuts  would  be 
disastrous. 

The  creation  of  this  foundation  which 
is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life  was  one  of  the  hlghmarks  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress.  It  cli- 
maxed years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  Members,  including  the  present 
occupant  of  the  floor. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  with 
Its  very  modest  authorizations  was  to 
provide  seed  money.  Obviously  the  full 
$5  million  for  the  arts  does  not  begin  to 
meet  the  deficits  of  all  of  the  most  pro- 
fessional cultural  activities;  neither  does 
the  same  small  sum  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  flnance  all  of  the  scholarly 
research,  study,  and  publication  needed 
for  the  humanities. 

But  these  stuns,  prudently  placed  by 
wise  men  &iui  women  having  absolutely 
no  private  nor  political  axes  to  grind, 
can  enrich  the  cultural  and  esthetic  life 
of  America  and  Its  people. 

To  fulfill  this  fimction.  however,  the 
seed  must  be  healthy. 

Unless  we  affirm  the  action  of  our  sub- 
committee; unless  we  plan  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  an  open  mind ;  the  seed  will 
be  dried  and  shrivel  and  will  die  on  the 
vine. 

Mr,  Chairman,  of  all  the  programs 
this  Congress  has  authorized  and  imple- 
mented, none  is  designed  to  be  more  free 
from  the  Federal  bureaucratic  hand  than 
this  one.  This  House  could  change  all 
of  that  by  requiring  that  one  of  Its  com- 
mittees serve  as  the  selection  board  for 
projects,  place  the  heavy  hand  of  legis- 
lative bureaucracy  upon  the  program. 

I,  as  one  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  do  not  feel  that  I 
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have  the  cxxapetency  to  make  such  judt- 
ment«. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  such  people  aa 
Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Odegaard,  of  University  of 
Washington;  Dr.  Germalne  Bree,  of 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  others  In 
the  humanities;  as  weU  as  Isaac  Stem. 
Paul  Engle,  Philip  Hanes,  Agnes  Demllle 
and  others  In  the  arts  are  all  fully  com- 
petent to  make  such  Judgments. 

These  two  great  councils  have  made 
excellent  starts;  let  us  give  them  the  tools 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
torn  between  two  positions — first  I  would 
commend  the  committee  lor  trying  to 
make  reductions  in  Federal  spending, 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  they  used 
very  poor  Judgment  in  deciding  when 
those  cuts  should  be  made. 

They  have  shaved  $34.8  million  from 
the  President's  budget  but  unfortunately 
the  reductions  have  been  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  important,  vital  programs  while 
other  fringe  needs  were  given  greater 
i4>proprlations  by  the  committee. 

The  committee's  attempt  to  cut  spend- 
ing is  excellent,  but  economy  could  have 
been  achieved  by  delaying  the  nonessen- 
tial programs,  thereby  leaving  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  more  pressing  needs  in 
1967. 

The  recommeruled  budget  Includes  re- 
ducing predator  control  funds  by  $20,000 
reducing  Geological  Survey  water  re- 
sources investigation  funds  by  over 
4600,000,  and  contains  no  8<>propnations 
for  key  construction  projects  only  par- 
tially completed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  research 
funds  for  commercial  fisheries  were  hiked 
up  by  $1.5  million  and  a  special  Appala- 
chian project  was  granted  nearly  $1 
million.  I  find  the  committee's  action 
most  inconsistent  In  pullin*  the  rug  out 
from  under  half -completed  projects  and 
then  pumping  millions  into  research  and 
special  regions  of  the  country  like  Ap- 
pelachla  which  has  already  received  two 
or  three  layers  of  relief  and  more  than 
$1  billion  in  special  help. 

The  misplaced  emphasis  of  the  com- 
mittee has  resulted  In  no  appropriations 
for  badly  needed  facilities  and  programs. 
Let  us  take  predatory  animal  control 
funds  as  an  example.  Even  at  the  cur- 
rwit  fiscal  year  level  of  spending  for  this 
program,  the  problem  has  not  been 
wived.  This  year  alone  there  was  more 
than  a  $40  million  in  loss  from  preda- 
tory Euiimals  to  sheepmen  alone.  Yet 
the  committee  has  recommended  slicing 
already  Inadequate  funds  by  $20,000. 

As  another  example,  the  committee  has 
placed  nothing  in  tbe  budget  for  many 
uncompleted  construction  projects  by  the 
Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  Near  Spear- 
flah,  S.  Dak.,  the  McNenny  Fish  Hatchery 
h»«  embarked  ia>on  new  building  pro- 


grams which  will  more  than  double  their 
current  trout  production  to  meet  the 
acute  needs  ol  a  four-State  area.  The 
project  has  started,  yet  the  committee 
has  budgeted  no  funds  for  continuing 
work  there.  Instead,  It  has  arbitrarily 
decided  that  nK>re  research  is  needed 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  has  in- 
creased research  funds  for  the  Bureau  of 
CommercisU  Fisheries  by  $2.5  million. 

Because  of  a — and  I  quote — "extremely 
low  volume  of  sales  of  annual  recreation 
permits'"  to  cover  costs  of  a  program 
within  the  Bureau  ot  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, the  committee  has  incretwed  ai>pro- 
prlatlons  to  the  Bureau  by  $450,000  while 
cutting  out  needed  funds  for  the  Oeologl- 
cal  Siu^ey  for  water  resources  Investiga- 
tions. Incidentally,  I  think  we  should 
remember  that  when  the  House  passed 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  It  was  imder  the  asstunptlon  that  tlUs 
permit  system  would  make  the  program 
self-sufficient,  Init  now  we  find  that  f imds 
needed  elsewhere  have  to  be  sidetracked 
to  pick  up  the  losses  of  this  program 
which  occurred  because  of  miscalcula- 
tion. 

Certainly  it  is  hard  to  place  priorities 
on  many  of  these  projects,  and  the  com- 
mittee must  be  commended  for  its  ardent 
effort  to  come  up  with  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  yet  most  compreherislve 
budget  that  could  be  drawn  up.  How- 
ever, the  committee  has  misplaced  these 
priorities.  Before  we  embark  on  more 
research,  recreation,  and  nonessential  re- 
gional aid  programs,  we  must  CMnplete 
our  present  construction  obligations  and 
make  certain  that  vital  pn)grams  are  not 
curtailed  at  the  expense  of  luxury  for  a 
few. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BVRXAtr    or   COMtCBtCIAL    FlSHUtlXS 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources 
For  expenses  necessary  for  Bclentiflc  and 
economic  studies,  conservation,  management, 
investigation,  protection,  and  utilization  of 
commercial  fishery  re«o«rcee,  including 
whales,  se*  liona,  and  related  aquatic  pUnta 
and  products;  coUectlon,  compilation,  and 
publication  of  information  concerrUng  such 
resources:  promotion  of  education  and  train- 
ing of  fishery  personnel;  and  the  performance 
of  other  functions  related  thereto,  as  author- 
ized by  law;  »20,29a,000,  and  In  addition, 
»1. 000.000  to  be  derived  from  the  Prlbllof 
Islands  fund. 

AMKNDMEKT   OFTBRKD   BT    »CB,   OAKMATI! 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  ai^  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oarm.atz:  On 
page  20.  line  4,  strike  out  "t20.292,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •'$20,312,000."' 

Mr,  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
provide  $20,000  for  the  staffing  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Baltimore  Fishery  Market 
news  service  office. 

The  Baltimore  office  was  opened  In 
1958  to  collect,  compile,  and  disseminate 
daily  wholesale  flushery  market  data  In 
that  area.  It  has  (H>erated  continuously 
since  then  In  the  most  economical  man- 


ner poKlble  at  a  total   cost  oS  about 
$30,000  annually. 

TTiis  has  been  accomplished  by  a  small 
staff  of  two  men  who  relay  the  daUy 
data  by  wire  to  tlie  Hampton,  Va.,  mar- 
ket news  office.  There  It  is  published 
and  released  to  the  Industry  the  same 
day.  along  with  market  Information  col- 
lected by  the  Hampton  staff. 

The  Baltimore  area  is  an  important 
wholesale  market  for  fishery  products. 
It  is  the  main  outlet  for  Chesapeake  Bay 
fish  smd  shellfish,  and  alao  handles  fish- 
ery items  from  many  other  fishing  ports. 

The  dally  market  Information  supplied 
by  the  Baltimore  Msoicet  News  OfSce  has 
been  a  stabilizing  factor  for  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  fisheries. 

When  combined  with  market  news 
data  from  the  other  7  market  news  of- 
fices throughout  the  Nation,  another 
link  Is  added  to  the  chain  of  market  in- 
formation for  U.S.  fishery  products. 

Funds  to  fiiumce  the  Baltimore  Mar- 
ket News  Office  In  fiscal  year  1967  were 
removed  from  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  budget  to  effect  savings  in 
Government  spending.  In  fiscal  year 
1966  it  Is  being  financed  temporarily  by 
diverting  ftinds  from  other  activities. 

However,  such  diversions  uill  no 
longer  be  possible,  due  to  the  overall 
limitation  on  the  Bureau's  budget. 

Mr.  SpefJEer,  I  tirgently  hope  that  the 
authoiizatlon  will  be  Increased  to 
$20,312,000  for  fiscal  year  1967  so  that 
t^e  Baltimore  office  can  continue  to  op- 
erate. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  1  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  was  discussed  cm  our  side, 
and  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  $20,000 
item  to  keep  a  market  news  office  open. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Construction  of  fishing  vessels 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  12.  I960  (74 
Stat.  212),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Augxist 
30.  1964  (78  Stat.  814).  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels.  $3,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  discuss  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  the 
language  appearing  in  the  report  on  page 
23  dealing  with  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation account.  I  note  on  that  page 
that  there  was  an  appropriation  in  1966 
of  $7.5  million  under  the  ac  derated  wet- 
lands acquisition  program.  The  estimate 
for  1967  and  the  recommended  funds  for 
1967  were  also  $6  million.  This  Is  $1^ 
million,  according  to  the  distinguished 
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subcommittee,  less  than  last  year.  I 
wooid  point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittef  that  this  program  was  au- 
thorized at  a  level  basis  of  $107  million 
for  7  years,  which  would  be  an  annual 
authorization  somewhat  In  excess  of 
about  $15  million.  Indeed,  to  maintain 
trie  pace  that  the  legislative  com- 
ma tee  intended,  we  would  have  to 
f.xp«>d;ie  and  accelerate  this  program 
rather  suniflcantly.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  disting^iished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  Is  my  good  friend  and 
for  whom  I  have  great  affection  and  re- 
spect that  what  has  happened  here  Is  a 
program  -^hlch  is  regarded  by  conserva- 
tior.isus  and  by  those  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  our  migratory  water- 
fowl has  Deen  lagging  so  badly  that  only 
approximately  38  percent  of  the  funds 
which  were  authorized  by  the  legislative 
committee  over  these  years  have  been  ap- 
propriated 

I  would  point  out  that  this  legislation 
passed  the  House  unanimously  and  there 
was  neither  a  dissenting  vote  nor  was 
there  a  word  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I 
wondered  what  my  good  friend  could  tell 
me  about  the  prospects  for  bringing  this 
program  m  line  with  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures that  was  envisaged  by  the  legisla- 
tive subcommittee. 

Mr  DFINTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
;;en.;enian  will  yield,  the  committee  is 
vrry  .sympathetic  to  this  program,  as  I 
beUeve  the  gentleman  understands.  We 
accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  this  respect.  There 
was  no  indication  that  this  tmiount  was 
not  adequate,  and  that  additional  funds 
should  be  appropriated. 

Mr  DINOELL.  I  wonder  if  my  good 
friend  ;:>  sympathetic  with  this  part  of 
this  program'  It  appears  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  not. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  is  a  program  which  has  been  care- 
fully considered  by  our  legislative  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  happen  to  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
t'cTo<j  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana :  Mr  DintonI,  that  it  has  the  strong 
backing  of  the  conservationists  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  indeed 
it  has  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
BudKet.  Yet  we  find  that  the  program 
has  lagged  so  badly  that  about  38  per- 
cent of  the  funds  that  should  have  been 
appropriated  have  not  been  appropri- 
ated 

Mr  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  did  not  recommend  addi- 
tional funds 

Mr  DINOELL.  But  would  my  good 
fnend  look  with  any  kindness  upon  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  money  in  this 
item,  because  wetlands  are  vanishing 
very  rapidly  in  this  country,  and  the 
prasr>ect.s  for  the  propagation  of  several 
type.';  of  Aaterfowl  for  the  future  hinge 
upon  what  is  done  by  the  Department. 
They  have  a  significantly  better  record 
of  land  acquisition  than  the  legislative 
authorization  would  allow.  We  are  only 
proceeduK  at  a  rate  less  than  that  which 
the  fundam>"nta'  legislation  would  au- 
thorize. 


Mr  Chairman,  what  I  am  doing  is  pro- 
testing what  has  been  done  here,  both  by 
the  subcommittee  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  DINOELL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Of  course,  there  was 
some  difficulty  on  land  purchases  which 
held  the  program  back.  However,  we 
are  not  bound  by  the  action  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  we  are  not  bound 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. What  we  did  was  to  make  this 
decision  ourselves.  However,  when  they 
make  a  recommendation,  and  there  Ls 
no  apparent  reason  to  do  otherwise,  we 
are  very  likely  to  follow  their  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  DENGELL.  If  I  can  switch  to 
more  language  in  this  committee  report, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  some  language 
which  appears  In  the  middle  of  the  page. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  says  that 
the  committee  expects  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  wlU  continue  in  the  policy 
of  more  widespread  acqiilsltion  by  ease- 
ment Ixistead  of  purchase  In  fee.  and  thus 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  program. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  that  what 
this  language  Is  going  to  do  Is  to  require 
that  the  sportsmen  of  this  coimtry  who 
are  footing  this  program  buy  this  land 
time  and  time  and  time  and  time  again  at 
higher  and  higher  prices,  because  this  Is 
what  an  easement-oriented  program 
does.  It  does  not,  I  say  to  my  friend,  buy 
the  land  the  cheapest.  It  may  get  a  lot  of 
land  in  fairly  short  order,  but  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  It  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
sportsmen  who  buy  the  duck  stamps  and 
pay  this  money  for  the  land  under  this 
program,  buy  the  land  a  second  time  and 
a  third  time,  and  that  their  children  and 
their  grandchildren,  down  to  the  10th 
generation,  will  keep  on  buying  this  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINOELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanlmovis  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  This  question  has 
arisen  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  DrNOELL.  What  you  are  accom- 
plishing is  that  you  are  imposing  upon 
the  children  and  the  grandchildren  of 
today's  duck  hunters  the  servitude  of 
continuing  to  buy  duck  stamps  with 
which  to  pay  for  the  easements  on  the 
land  that  could  better  be  bought  by  buy- 
ing the  title  to  this  land  in  fee. 

I  understand  full  well — and  I  will  tell 
my  good  friend  this — I  understand  full 
well  that  there  are  circumstances  where 
it  Is  necessary  to  buy  this  land  In  fee. 
and  there  are  circumstances  which  oc- 
casionally arise  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  area,  or  for  other  reasons  It 
bectMnes  necessary  to  bxiy  the  land  and 
buy  the  easement,  and  not  to  buy  in  fe«. 


But  this  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lative committee,  that  we  should  empha- 
size easement  purchases. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  my  good  friend 
frcHn  Indiana  to  know  this,  because  this 
has  come  up  before  us  every  year. 

Mr.  DENTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  question  has  come  up 
before  the  committee  every  year,  and  this 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  obtain  easements 
than  to  buy  the  land.  However,  there 
was  this  additional  fact,  which  entered 
Into  the  consideration  of  this  matter: 
As  long  as  easements  are  obtained,  the 
land  stUl  stays  on  the  tax  rolls,  sind  in 
a  great  many  places  If  you  take  the  land 
off  the  tax  rolls  you  deplete  the  source 
of  revenue  of  the  area, 

Mr,  DINOELL.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
However,  last  year  we  passed  certain  leg- 
islation designed  to  take  care  of  this  par- 
ticular problem,  and  It  Is  very  generously 
funded.  The  coimtles  which  happen  to 
have  refuge  lands  within  their  borders 
would  participate.  In  fact,  we  passed 
specific  legislation  which  would  make 
payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes  to  these  areas, 
on  a  most  generous  basis. 

What  I  am  saying  to  my  good  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Is  this,  and 
this  Is  by  way  of  protest :  I  do  not  Intend 
to  offer  any  amendatory  language  on  the 
floor  today,  but  I  want  my  friend  to  know 
that  those  who  are  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem do  not  like  the  Idea  of  going  In  and 
buying  large  refuge  acreage  and  buying 
easements  Instead  of  acquiring  the  same 
land  In  fee.  It  would  be  far  more  eco- 
nomical to  acquire  it  In  fee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frankly,  I  resent  the 
Idea  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions should  give  what  appears  to  be  in- 
structions— and  I  say  they  are  not  In- 
structions— to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  which  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  the  Intent  of  the  legisla- 
tive subcommittee,  of  which  I  happen  to 
be  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  know  how  much  he 
Is  Interested  In  this  program.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  a  balance  will  be 
maintained  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
between  easements  and  purchases.  I 
think  both  are  necessary.  I  think  we 
should  have  both,  and  we  do  have  to  take 
this  Into  account. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  What  my  good  friend 
Is  saying  to  me  is  that  this  language  in 
the  report  Is  not  a  direction  to  unduly 
accentuate  the  purchase  of  this  land? 

Mr.  DENTON.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Or  of  the  easements. 
But  my  good  friend  will  join  me  In  set- 
ting out  an  attitude  that  there  should 
be 

Mr.  DENTON.  There  should  be  a  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  But  large  acreage 
should  be  acquired  by  purchase. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  would  say,  there 
should  be  a  balance. 

Mr.  DENGELL.  Yes.  I  understand  that. 
I  recognize  that  but  In  large  areas,  rather 
In  the  acquisition  of  small  potholes  and 
things  of  that  kind  In  isolated  areas 
where  they  are  not  suitable  for  adminis- 
tration as  large  refuges,  these  lands 
should  be  acquired  by  easement  particu- 


larly where  there  is  opposition  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  by  fee  for  the 
Government,  But  In  other  instances,  I 
am  sure  my  good  friend  joins  me  in  un- 
derstanding that  we  are  setting  up  a  large 
wildlife  refuge  that  should  be  acquired  In 
fee  by  the  Federal  Government;  Is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  DENTON,  Speaking  generally,  I 
would  say  the  gentleman  is  right  about 
that.  But  a  balance  has  to  be  main- 
tained, and  there  are  places  where  the 
easements  should  be  used. 

Mr.  DINOELL,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
one  last  point  with  my  good  friend.  The 
gentleman  remembers  that  a  large  nxan- 
ber  of  Members  appeared  before  his  sub- 
committee and  urged  the  funding  of  the 
anadromous  fish  program  which  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
information  that  he  can  give  me  as  to  the 
Intention  of  his  subcommittee  In  regard 
to  this  prograim  which  ha«  such  heavy 
support  here  in  this  body  and  also  heavy 
support  among  sports  fishermen  and  con- 
seivatlonists  around  the  country? 

Mr.  DENTON,  There  was  nothing  In 
the  budget  for  the  program.  The  Bureau 
furnished  the  committee  this  informa- 
tion: Legislation  for  this  program  was 
enacted  late  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, It  provided  for  matching  f imds  by 
States,  The  department  has  not  received 
the  requests  of  the  varioiis  States,  and  it 
was  not  able  to  Include  a  request  for 
funds  In  the  regular  estimate.  There 
is  a  strong  likelihood  funds  will  be  re- 
quested In  a  supplemental  request, 

Mr.  DINOELL,  I  happen  to  be  aware 
that  the  States  have  now  placed  some  $7 
million  to  support  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

BU««AO    OF    SPOBT    nSHESIXS    AND     WnjlLITS 

Maruigement  and  investigatioru  of  resources 
For  expenses  necessary  for  •clentlflc  and 
Koaomlc  studies,  conservation,  manage- 
ment. Investigation,  protection,  and  utlll- 
istion  of  sport  fishery  and  wildlife  resources, 
except  whales,  seals,  and  sea  lions,  and  for 
the  performance  of  other  authorized  func- 
tions related  to  such  resources;  operation 
of  the  industrial  properties  within  the  Crab 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (61  Stat. 
TTO);  and  maintenance  of  the  terd  of  long- 
Iwmed  cattle  on  the  Wichita  Moxuitalns 
Wildlife  Refuge;  •37. 164.000. 

AMENDMXKT    OmOtZD     BT     KB.     LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  On  page 
M.  line  14.  after  "Refuge."  strike  out  "»37.- 
164.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»38.164,- 
000". 

Mr.  LATTA,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  that  I  would  offer  this 
amendment. 

In  view  of  what  I  said  earlier  and  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  this  black- 
Wrd  and  starling  problem,  I  merely 
"^uld  pohat  out  the  need  for  this  amend - 
"wnt  by  reading  the  summary  of  the  De- 
partment's recommendation  as  follows: 

Blaclsblrds  and  the  introduced  European 
•tarling   prot>ably    number    about    CHie-baU 


bUllMi  In  the  continental  TTnlted  Statea.  Al- 
though blackbirds  have  always  been  with  us. 
reported  loeses  from  these  Indigenous  species 
have  Increased  tremendously  during  recent 
years  as  they  come  more  and  more  Into  direct 
conflict  with  our  expanding  population.  The 
phenomenal  Increase  and  spread  of  the  intro- 
duced starling  Is  due  to  its  reproductive  ca- 
pacity, general  hardiness,  adaptability  to 
changes  in  land  use,  and  the  success  which 
introduced  animals  sometimes  enjoy  in  a  new 
environment. 

Losses  to  agriculture  from  birds  are  ex- 
tremely serious  and  must  be  approached  with 
positive  action.  Since  the  problem  Is  varied, 
and  Includes  all  States,  a  national  approach 
Is  required.  Estimates  show  bird  damage  to 
agriculture  amounts  to  about  (58  million 
annually.  Damage  to  buildings,  hazards 
from  bird-associated  diseases,  and  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  air  strikes  increase  this  naUonal 
problem. 

Research  has  developed  considerable  Infor- 
mation regarding  numl>ers,  characteristics, 
and  management  techniques.  Large-scale 
field  tests  Indicate  the  value  of  a  compound 
known  as  DRC-i339  to  reduce  bird  loeses  to 
field  lots.  The  decoy  trap  has  been  improved. 
This  device  works  well  In  and  around  or- 
chards and  shows  promise  in  the  grain-grow- 
ing areas.  Repellants  and  scare  devices  tiave 
a  place  in  bird  management  and  can  l>e  used 
by  the  public.  However,  these  techniques 
have  not  as  yet  been  perfected  to  stop  bird 
damage  to  standing  crops. 

The  answer  to  many  of  the  bird  problems 
may  come  tlirough  use  of  antlfertlUty  agents 
to  reduce  reproduction  and  through  roost 
reduction  techniques. 

Both  approaches  need  additional  investi- 
gation. Greater  focus  zauat  be  placed  on  be- 
havioral traits  and  physiological  processes  of 
problem  species  to  find  weak  spots  in  their 
protective  armor. 

Known  tools  will  not  stop  present  losses  to 
standing  grain;  however,  the  tools  that  are 
available  will  reduce  damage  and  should  be 
widely  demonstrated  to  the  public.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  FMeral  program  to  do  an 
effective  Job  will  require  an  additional  initial 
expenditure  of  tl  million  to  meet  the  de- 
mands in  this  field.  Of  this  amount  $200,000 
would  be  used  In  research  and  (800,000  for 
supervision  and  demonstration  of  techniques, 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  amendment  merely 
follows  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  the  dollar. 
When  we  consider  that  our  farmers  suf- 
fer a  $58  million  loss  a  year,  an  appro- 
priation of  $1  million  seems  quite  small. 
Let  us  not  be  penny  wise  and  poimd  fool- 
ish on  facing  up  to  our  responsibility 
towaid  this  problem, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  this  fund 
be  limited  to  research  In  bird  damage  to 
grains  and  other  farm  production? 

Mr,  LATTA,  The  amendment  would 
merely  add  this  amount  to  that  already 
being  appropriated, 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Could  It  be 
transferred  to  other  agencies,  or  would 
It  be  used  for  this  type  of  work? 

Mr,  LATTA.  Certainly,  It  would  be 
limited  to  this  blackbird  and  starling 
problem. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  DENTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Indiana  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  wposed  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  In  this  bill  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  $665,000  for  the  control 
of  starlings  and  blackbirds.  That 
amount  is  $5,000  over  the  appropriation 
for  last  year  and  it  Is  $17,000  over  the 
1965  appropriation. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  they  have  not  dis- 
covered the  means  to  kill  blackbirds  and 
starlings  without  killing  other  birds.  If 
they  would  kill  the  other  birds,  too,  this 
could  cause  more  damage  to  crops  than 
the  starlings  and  blackbirds  are  doing. 

We  pursued  this  matter  extensively  in 
the  hearings.  The  agency  witness  testi- 
fied, "We  simply  do  not  have  the  con- 
crete techniques  to  cope  with  a  fuU-scale 
bird  control  program."  Until  they  have 
a  program  developed,  they  cannot  effec- 
tively use  any  more  money  than  the 
funding  provided  In  the  bill.  In  the  com- 
mittee we  discussed  the  feasibility  of  In- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  this  item 
by  $100,000.  It  was  decided  that  we 
would  not  do  so.  that  we  had  provided 
all  the  money  that  could  be  used.  If  any 
more  funds  were  needed,  the  request 
should  be  on  recommendation  of  the 
the  agency  and  come  through  the  Budget 
Biireau. 

I  hof>e  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 
We  have  a  tight  budget.  Many  want 
something  added  to  the  bill.  If  addi- 
tional funding  would  get  rid  of  the  birds, 
it  would  be  fine,  but  they  do  not  have 
the  techniques  to  do  this.  For  that  rea- 
son I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio, 

Mr,  LATTA,  Is  the  gentleman  dis- 
cussing the  Department's  own  report? 

Mr.  DE^fTON.  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  that  report.  I  am  quoting  testimony 
given  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  report  was  sub- 
mitted in  March  of  this  year.  As  I 
read  just  a  few  moments  ago,  research, 
according  to  them,  has  developed  con- 
siderable Information  regarding  these 
birds  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr,  DENTON,     Yes. 

Mr,  LATTA.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
the  mere  statement  of  the  gentleman, 
that  he  recognizes  the  problem  and  that 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  commit- 
tee shows  that  we  should  have  some  kind 
of  additional  research  program  carried 
on,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  continue 
to  subject  our  farmers  in  this  Nation  to 
a  $58-mlllion-a-year  loss,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  their  problem. 
I  think  we  ought  to  appropriate  some 
money,  go  after  the  problem,  and  do 
away  with  the  $58-mlllion-a-year  loss. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  further.  Until  research  re- 
veals that  they  can  use  additional  funds 
to  kill  these  birds,  more  money  appropri- 
ated now  would  be  of  no  avsill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clertt  WlU 
read. 
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ITie  Cle  •  k  read  as  f  olkrws : 


HATtOWAL    TOTTHDATIOl*    OT    THX    ArrS    AKB   THB 

irtrMAmnas 
Salortf J  and  ffipenjes 

F  »r  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
National  PotmtlatlcTn  on  the  Arts  and  tbe 
Hum&ntties  Act  of  1966,  txteludbag  fvnctkms 
under  Public  Law  88-&f*,  tm  lliiilii  SKrallable 
antn  expended.  tfiWOiWa  at  yrhUA  ttJDOQ.- 
%0t  shall  be  av«iu  m<>  !  >'  carrytog  out  •«:- 
tlon*  &\c      arui    >  o     ^oa  Act:   Providtd. 

7%at,  In  AclOiii^Q.  there  la  approprUt«d  for 
the  purposes  if  section  11(b)  of  the  Act,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amoimts  of  Kttts, 
bequests  and  devlaes  of  tBoney,  and  other 
proT>«-tv  received  by  the  Enctowmenta.  during 
Lh"  rurrent  tlscaJ  year,  under  tlie  proTtatons 
cJ  Becu£,a  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Act,  but  not  to 
exceed  f2  000.060  for  tbe  Sndowmeat  for  the 
\r--f.  <ixid  »3 .000.090  for  the  Endowment  for 
tiie  H  <iii:i^i^.  '-^ea,  iMs  the  asiounU  respectively 
ap::-  pri.i'ed  Co  luch  Endowment*  for  the 
p  -;v  «;.s  jf  section  11(b)  in  the  STrpplemen- 
ta".  Appropriation  Act.  IMfl. 

AMCNOimrr  orrxazc  bt  m.  aaoos 

Mr    CrROSS      Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

ail  atueixLtxkrat. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amer.dm?  ^fr»red  by  Mr.  QaoaB;  On  p«ce 
4:  str:£e  ui:  '.::>•  .ang^i«g«  Niglrmlng  on  llae 
7  '.hrrr^gb  iirie  ^~i.  aiui  on  pag?  12  strike  out 
a  :.f3  1  and  2.  f 

Mr  GROSS  M-  Chairman,  there  Is 
nothing  oorjiplicav-a  about  this  amerwJ- 
mpnt  !•  sin  pi V  strikes  out  all  of  the 
monfT  f  jr  th«  Natioiuil  Foundation  on 
the  Art«  and  th**  T{Timaattle8. 

Mr  ChRi.rftn  I  ttiotwht  that  the 
House  dirt  v«-'-v  w^  yesterday  In  behalf 
{jf  huma;.;;.  wnen  it  voted  $500  million 
for   foc^d   and  other  prodnctB  for  Iiulia. 

I:.  iM,-  :v;.siress  of  continuing  to  take 
care  of  hjraanlty  around  the  world,  I 
i:..sUt  .".e  j  ;ght  to  save  the  money  in  this 
country  in  order  to  do  it.  Or  is  It  pro- 
\xi&eA  to  kxui  all  the  debt  on  the  backs 
of  our  child  rer;  ■ 

SometldruT  ha^  d.  .  ;  .•;ald  this  after- 
t,  .on  a."".;^-  ..■iirsii  programs  in  foreign 
conatnes  Wei  bless  your  souls,  you 
are  a, so  fir. aacir  ^  Li.ose  programs. 

Th€r»  Is  pendlriJT  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  CorruniU/'*'  :.'>«  a  Mil  to  provide 
for  approxlrnal*  :v  .ari.uher  $3  billion  as 
a  .naiidout.  vj  f'i:»u^r:  countries.  We  ore 
trtKir.ti  ca:-      '  ■.•.lt.i 

I  know  r  f  no  provision  to  this  bill  that 
had  le»  justlflcaMon  than  this  arts, 
huraamties,  ar.d  ciili  .re  b'jsines.  I  want 
to  read  Us  yju  from  pa«(  l^c  nt  the  Jiear- 
ing.s  som»-  of  O-ie  cQi;'i'i-.  t'a^  took  place 
betwe*>n  Mr  st«^ vor.:>  and  in--  r r-n tleman 
from  Indiana    .  M-    Den;    -  ..airman 

of  the  .Ta bconun : ' lof 

Mr  Dtmt'^v  M'  -''■vons.  If  we  know  What 
the  monpv  ',5  e.  ;  •,«  to  be  uaed  for,  the  agvncy 
Is  prcttv  3  ;t-;es.s!ui.  If  you  aay.  give  us  the 
n  iTify  l:..!  a-  ;i\;;  decide  how  It  la  golag  to 
;  «•  tp.-M  .f.-.rr     nen  then  U  trouble. 

M-    iitvtN-.    I     •-.'I '»-''tand  your  point.    We 

a  ,.:..'.,'::.      ^.r.--      .y    speaking,    with    tMs 

g-  .;  r  projecis.  but  I  think  you  could 
•:: -;<-r^-v-.d  that  ire  have  a  slight  problem 
«!*-•  :^  v  ■!  mderetand,  Mr  Chairman,  and 
>•"■  these  are  very  dUitlnguiabed 
m-r.  -.tiai  ronie  to  approve  these  projects, 
arid  ;.'  w*  gp.  ?  the«n  a  fait  aceompll,  they  all 
■*■■., \i.^  w<iiic  out  on  us,  too.  You  s««  «>ur 
problem. 

Ht.  DuTTOif.  Hi.  Bteveha.  thU  U  a  very 
dlstlngutthed  committee,  too.  but  In  tbe  last 
analysis   we   are   responsible  for  the  appro- 


priaOon  or  yaw  t\mtt.  aad  wt  are  xtot  abo«t 
%0  WfMe  you  d  blank  rhecic 

BCr.  9lWAN^     Tn&-   \f  rigtalt. 

Mr.  Onrrc-.    i^e  :\uvf  to  tnosr  ^ifeat ' 
■pedflc  progran^  ls  ror  -.r,*  rurute^vui 

Mr.  SnvKNB.  But  y^tu  difl  aaf ,  Mdnt  you, 
•tr,  ttastt  yea  <Md  tiot  «nait  »•  to  appropriate 
■aoBwy  mil—  we  had  already  aecured  an 
approval? 

Air.  OsaraoM.  I.«t  me  ask  you  tbte.  Tou 
knew  you  wita  uwlitg  xip  tiere  to  preamt 
your  1967  budget  estimate? 

Ur.  STcmra.  SilghA. 

Mr.  Dkmtoh.  Why  dktn't  tbe  OouncU  ap- 
^«v«  this  program  before  you  caaie  to  tMs 
haartag? 

Mr.  8Tevs9(8.  Well,  the  program  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  last  CooooU  meeting,  but  we 
dUtn't  approve  tt,  X,  T,  Z. 

Then  we  oome  to  tbe  humanities.  A 
Mr.  Henry  Allen  Moe  appeared  before 
the  oammlttee  on  this.  Tliere  had  been 
no  meeting  of  the  Humanities  OotmcU, 
and  the  colloquy  goes  like  this: 

Mr.  Mob.  'Now.  because  of  what  tbe  law 
says  In  reference  to  the  dependence  of  the 
Chairman  on  tbe  advice  of  the  Council.  I 
could  not  come  bekfore  you  with  aM>roved 
programs  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dknton.  What  do  you  expect  us  to  do? 

Mr.  MoK.  Sir,  I  don't  know,  but  what  do 
you  expect  me  to  do.  If  I  may  ask  the  ques- 
tion? I  have  submitted  all  that  I  can  sub- 
mit. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  sar  he  had 
not  subniHted  anything.  He  goes  on  to 
state  as  follows: 

I  think  there  will  be  approved  programs  by 
the  CouncU  and  I  have  been  unable  to  put 
a  price  tag  on  any  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  did  tbe  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  do  when  you  submitted  this  juatlfl- 
catlon  to  them?  What  did  you  recommend 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  what  did 
they  do  with  your  recommendation? 

Mr.  Max.  I  have  no  InformaUon  about 
what  the  Budget  Bureau  did,  air. 

Mr.  DxNTON.  Mr.  Mark,  wliat  did  you  do 
about  the  budget  recommendations  for  this 
agency?  Tou  have  had  experlenca  la  this 
work. 

Mr.  Mask.  For  the  humanities? 

Mr.  DEirroN.  Tea. 

Mr.  Maak.  They  wrote  It  separate  frcm 
ours. 

Mr.  Coixrrr.  The  Budget  Bureau  deter- 
mined the  amounts  In  the  green  abeets. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  Budget  Bureau  prepared 
these? 

Mr.  Coixrrr.  Tes. 

First  of  all.  Who  did  Justify  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  humanities?  The 
Bureau  of  the  Badget?  Was  It  prepared 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget?  Was 
there  nothing  submitted  to  this  eommK- 
tee  in  behalf  of  the  appropriation? 
Tha.t,  apparently,  is  what  the  bearing 
record  shows. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  was  going  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa — and  I  am  not  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  but  I  am 
«f  the  full  committee — it  is  my  under- 
standing the  comaiittee  did  not  appropri- 
ate any  money  for  the  humanities  partly 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
make  out  a  record  justtfylng  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tJie 
gentleman  yleW? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  I«NTON.    The  $&  million  request 

tar  the  endtyameot  for  tlie  faomanlties 
was  not  approved 

Tbe  CHAIKMAHf.  Tbe  time  of  the 
ceatleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QBOGS.  Mr.  ChatmiBn,  I  ask 
■nanlmom  canswit  to  pnoeed  for  3  ad- 
ditional  minutes. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tJie  request  of  the  gentlenaaa  froci 
Sowa? 

There  wms  no  objectim. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  tbe  genUeman 
from  Ifidlana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Tbe  endowmrail  for 
Oie  humanities  had  a  Tery  high  caliber 
Council  appolntetL  Ttais  f^r»--*i  nevlevs 
projects  sund  aivrores  nvnte.  The 
Ooundl  had  just  been  atKxinUd  shortly 
belore  we  heard  the  twdget  estimate  for 
tbe  humanlttes.  lliey  did  not  have— 
and  they  were  ven^  frank  about  it — ttidr 
justlficatknis  prepared.  8o  we  passed 
ever  the  item  without  prejttdice.  as  «e 
have  dooe  In  several  liiiliww 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tbe  satae  fahictg  is  tr«e 
with  tiie&rta.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  DENTON.  No.  They  were 
tpeotflc  in  their  justification. 

Mr.  GROSS.    They  were  what? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Their  lustiflcaiioDs 
vene  quite  ^wctfie. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  not  what  tbe 
hearing  reoond  shots^.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentieasaa.  and  I  have  taloen  tbe  tiaie 
to  read  froim  it  verbatim.  So  on  neither 
eotmt  do  you  have  any  real  Justification 
for  this. 

Let  me  ask  tbe  veiaUeman  this  ques- 
ikm:  Is  it  proposed  to  kd  out  with  this 
maoey  now — pechaps  ttite  is  tbe  reason 
why  all  of  these  Mew  York  Members 
were  talking  tn  favor  erf  tills  business 
today — and  rent  lofts  for  artists  in 
deserted  bulldinp;  tn  New  York?  Is 
that  what  is  proposed  bo  be  done  with 
some  of  this  money?  Is  it  another  form 
of  rent  subsidy? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Did  the  gentleman  ask 
me  another  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  If  you  want  to  know 
about  the  hoiBifig  fund,  there  is  tlM,- 
000  In  the  bill  for  some  preliminary  ex- 
penses such  as  plaimlng  and  design  to 
enable  private  foundations  to  obtain 
loans  under  the  FHA  program  to  ren- 
ovate old  buildings.  When  FHA  ap- 
proval is  obtained  tbe  planning  funds 
are  reimbursed.  The  $100,000  is  in  a 
sense  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  that  I  intend 
to  support  the  gentleman's  motion  pri- 
marily because  of  the  pressure  on  the 
American  dollar  and  the  request  that 
the  President  has  made  to  help  him 
save  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support.  It  is 
about  time  we  In  the  House  started  cut- 
ting down  on  expendHtores.  If  we  are 
going  to  spend  $506  mllKon  In  one  day 
for  help  to  India,  it  seems  to  me  that 
somebody  had  better  ^»rt  thinking  In 
terms    of    fiscal     responsflMlity.    It    is 
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about  time  that  we  cut  out  items  of  this 
kind  that  we  can  well  dispetise  with. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  gotten 
along  pretty  well  in  this  country  for  a 
good  many  years,  for  a  century  and  a 
half  or  more,  without  expending  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  on  art  and  the 
humanities. 

Let  us  cut  out  this  expenditure.  Let  us 
stop  it  right  where  it  is  at  least  imtll  we 
can  balance  the  budget  and  see  daylight 
ahead. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  have  been 
more  timely  when  Congress  enacted  this 
legislation  last  September. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  will  recall  that  114  Members 
of  the  House  Introduced  legislation  to 
create  this  program.  There  was  no  vote 
of  record  on  passage  of  tbe  bill,  but  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  House  adopted 
this  legislation  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 
That  settled  the  question.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  now  must  determine 
how  the  program  will  be  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  anv  very  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1,  read 
the  cross  examination  in  the  printed 
bearings — I  guess  one  could  call  it  that — 
with  reference  to  my  colloquy  with  Mr. 
Stevens.  I  believe  Mr.  Stevens  gave  full 
justification  for  his  budget  estimate,  and 
did  It  with  meticulous  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  list  here  of  the 
actual  projects  to  be  funded.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  could  have  been  any  more 
specific. 

The  NatlonEd  Council  on  the  Arts  is  set 
up  to  pass  on  these  projects.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  council  is  listed  on  page 
281  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  read 
this  list  Into  the  Rkcord,  but  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  see  that  It  ts 
composed  of  very  eminent  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  mucn 
about  art.  However,  I  enjoy  it,  and  I 
respect  the  people  who  do  know  some- 
thing about  this  kind  of  work. 

However,  when  It  comes  to  passing 
upon  the  justification  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money,  we  should  rely  on 
the  judgment  of  this  fine  board  which 
has  been  set  up,  composed  of  these  very 
able  individuals.  Personally,  I  Intend  to 
place  great  reliance  on  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  just  what  Is  art,  and 
just  what  types  of  art  shoiild  be  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many  com- 
parable situations  conteitned  in  this  bill. 
For  instance,  there  Is  money  for  research 
In  coal,  there  Is  money  for  research  in 
water.  We  have  boards  that  pass  upon 
these  projects,  and  we  give  considerable 
credence  to  their  recommendations. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  another  sub- 
committee on  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve,  the  subcommittee  which  handles 
the  NlH,  we  have  boards  composed  of 
people  who  submit  recommendations  on 
cancer  research  projects,  on  mental 
health,  and  heart  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  for  cer- 
tain whether  the  various  projects  are 
Bood  or  bad,  but  I  trust  their  judgment. 


Fortunately  we  have  a  very  able  council 
that  has  made  recommendations  for  the 
arts  program. 

Now,  sc«ne  people  are  Inclined  to 
ridicule  art.  I  do  not.  I  respect  the 
arts.  As  someone  has  pointed  out,  we 
have  money  In  this  bill  for  fishing. 
Some  people  like  to  fish.  A  great  msuiy 
other  people  are  Interested  in  the  arts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  done,  I  have  been  to 
Rcone  and  I  have  been  to  Greece.  In  the 
past  they  were  great  countries.  Today 
the  most  notable  monuments  to  their 
great  past  is  their  art  and  their  literature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  has  grown  up. 
Other  countries  finance  such  projects  as 
this.  For  Instance,  the  United  Kingdom 
spends  $38  million  annually  on  the  arts; 
Austrta  spends  $12  million  annually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON,  In  Just  one  moment 
I  shall. 

West  Germany  spends  $11  million 
annually  on  the  arts;  France,  $8.5  mil- 
lion, and  Italy  $8.5  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  does  not  merit 
further  controversy.  We  have  gone  Into 
this  very  carefully,  because  we  knew  that 
any  action  we  took  would  be  severely 
questioned  on  the  fioor. 

I  believe  Mr.  Stevens  took  very  good 
care  of  himself  in  the  hearings.  They 
have  this  fine  Council  to  review  the  proj- 
ects, and  Congress  has  decided  that  we 
will  embark  upon  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  expended  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  science.  This  is 
somewhat  complementary  to  the 
sciences. 

I  believe  this  debate  is  superfluous, 
and  that  this  appropriation  has  been  jus- 
tified. I  hope  the  amendment  Is  voted 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments' contributions  to  art  and  culture. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  how 
much  money  they  owe  us  In  terms  of 
billions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  do  not  know.  What 
has  that  got  to  do  with  this  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  It. 
The  fact  that  we  have  subsidized  their 
arts  and  culture. 

Mr.  DENTON.  That  Is  not  a  matter 
for  consideration  In  this  bill.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  Americans  are  the 
craziest  people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.     What  was  that? 

Mr.  DEINTON.  "Riere  are  Europeans 
that  have  said  we  have  the  better  teach- 
ers than  suiy  country  and  they  go  to 
their  country  to  perform.  They  said  that 
we  were  training  their  performers.  This 
would  give  the  people  in  this  coimtry 
the  same  benefit  of  these  excellent  per- 
formances they  have  In  other  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  from  my 
standpoint  they  can  spare  us  some  of 
the  entertainment  which  they  have  sent 
over  here. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  last  year  the  United  States  was  the 
only  large  progressive  nation  in  the 
Western  World  without  a  systematic  art 
subsidy. 

Of  all  nations  of  the  Western  World 
England  is  closest  to  the  United  States 
in  spirit  and  tradition. 

In  England  national  patronage  of  the 
arts  is  vested  in  the  so-called^Arts  Coun- 
cil of  Great  Britain. 

When  did  Government  support  for  the 
arts  begin  in  England? 

Did  It  begin  in  peacetime? 

No,  It  began  in  the  middle  of  the  worst 
war  England  or  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

In  the  bitter  war  winter  of  1939  a  pri- 
vate group  called  the  Committee  for  the 
Encouragment  of  Music  and  the  Arts  was 
formed.  The  committee's  initial  efforts 
were  financed  by  a  private  grant  of  25,000 
pounds.  Within  4  montlis.  however, 
the  British  Government  agreed  to  match 
private  donations  pound  for  poimd. 

By  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the  pri- 
vate trust  withdrew  and  the  financial 
destiny  of  the  Committee  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Music  and  the  Arts  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

On  June  12,  1945,  before  the  war  was 
over  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
there  was  a  permanent  need — even  in 
peacetime — for  an  organization  en- 
trusted with  the  encouragement  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  arts.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  announced  on  that  oc- 
casion that  the  Government  had  decided 
to  incorporate  the  Committee  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Music  and  the  Arts 
into  an  officially  sponsored  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain. 

Thus  at  a  time  when  our  English 
friends  were  fighting  for  their  very  exist- 
ence, they  were  willing  to  spend  to  pre- 
serve and  Improve  the  very  thing  for 
which  they  were  fighting — their  civiliza- 
tion. 

At  that  time,  Great  Britain  was  spend- 
ing approximately  59  percent  of  its  na- 
tional income  to  defend  its  very  existence. 
Today,  our  overall  defense  exendltures 
amount  to  8.1  percent  of  our  national 
income.  Ten  percent  of  our  military 
force  is  engaged  in  a  limited  war  10,000 
miles  from  our  shores. 

Today,  while  our  soldiers  are  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  we  can  certainly  afford  to 
spend  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  of 
our  national  budget  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove our  civilization  and  the  quality  of 
Life  to  which  our  soldiers  will  be  return- 
ing. 

Last  year  we  chtmged  this. 

Last  September  this  House  by  an  al- 
most 2  to  1  vote  pledged  to  all  the  people 
that  there  would  be  support  for  the  art- 
ists and  scholars  of  America. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  renege  on 
that  pledge. 
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We  are  being  Askad  to  return  to  being 
the  QiUy  Western  naUon  without  a  pro- 
gram for  a.s*istance  tc  the  arts. 

T^e  CHAIRMAN  The  ijuestlon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr  Gross'' 

The  question  wa*  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Gaosst  there 
were — ayes  S6.  noes  S3. 

So  the  amer.dmei.t  was  rejected 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  polat 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlftman  from 
Peansylvariia? 

There  'f.a.i  r."   >bj*5tau:. 

Mr  THOVLPSON  of  Ne*  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  moet  gratiiksd  that  our 
coUeacues  have  so  dectolveiy  rejected  tiae 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Ososs !  The  aentleman's  oonalst- 
ent  cppositiou  to  arr«  aiid  humanities 
iegl8i«.tion  ts  at^  »e;I  ti.ow.:.  a-  i*  is  ill 
founded.  The  foiiowin.  ai  i>  -  and 
telegrams  ar«  repret*entac;ve  ,1  '.n'-  'W'--- 
ton  of  an  o\'er»rH'.aa;:.g  numt'-:  '.•;  i.  '.-. 
NatioQ  f>  scholars  and  CMJ'-ural  experts 
and.  Indeed,  of  the  ii^ipje 

Sr*  T:jilk..  NT 

Aprtl  4.  liU. 
The  BonnT&i^  <•  Prawk  Tnourmoit, 
HoM^t  a]  Ht-p^'neiiiiuwe*. 
H'a.iliinff'.on    L  C  . 

I  hope  .e.';.  .liuch  that  New  York  City 
de^egaiioD  wUi  support  la  full  omAunt  In- 
Urior  appropriation  for  national  arts  and 
lT'jTnaultle«.  WUs  la  ettiemwly  Important  ta 
Nirw  Totic  Ottjr  •■  oottontl  oeat«r  of  UvtMd 
£-»te» 

JoKM  v.: 


PawcsMM.  ir.J. 

AjaiX  i.  iSffC 

T}^  Hcuorahle  Pbank  Thompsoii. 
House  of  Kepre3entatix>a. 
Wash+TLffton,  B.C  .• 

t?n*rr5t>i-nrt  Horta*  atrtjouimulttw  on  kp- 
pToprtatlonB  Hs  not  rvooEHMaMBg  tUBtfkag 
xiext  ycea  for  uaXlonal  krUBMBHlM  endav- 
rr.e-^.'.  M.i.'  :rge  the  tmportano*  wt  IMa 
fttiMltsg  and  »ak  »i  .  V)  \'M  'B  hfcTtnR  It 
railorAcl  At  ie -f>l  i^rui^a.. .r  rt^  „:.^;i: ended  ky 
tie  Preaidc^Xiw 

ROBEKT  F.  GOHXXK. 

Pt  KsitteuS,  Frtnceton  Univ^rsitj/. 

Atlanta,  Oa., 

.Aprs  4,  xaM. 

Hon   F>»Ni;  TnryuT-i' iv , 
Htn.»e*>!  it<r^rf-<»Ti ;a."i oea, 
V •ithin.giun    D  ». 

I  Juui  w.;U:  n.^mj'  achnlara  in  bopLog  that 
the  Congress  vi.i  appropriate  funds  to  sup- 
port the  natianal  homaidty  Toundatlon  lor 
tfw  rrtjclal  next  fiscal  7«an. 


mimuboni. 


Vt 


■Hty. 


axLa3rDa.Oa,. 

The  Horujrahie  FaxXK  TBOJfpaoN. 

VTn!)?^  o;  Con^e*!^  House  Office  HuiUUus. 

Wxxs*tTnfftxm,  D  C.' 

In  beha;r  -,f  the  -:*'7(>-:  -,r*.=  ;in.r,-:-;  -rf  the 
C>e<irgla  Fourch  Dlatrl'-'  nsar  I  ^xpr-^fw  aln- 
oere  ho^e  Qiat  adBqu^itr  «Bpmprla uarw  f-ir 
tl>e  arts  and  hoEvuatCiea  t'^urxtunrix  -.>^li  ;-t - 
ta*n  JVproTJk!  oif  the  Hoiuie  J  ruuijt  jou  lor 
your  eff.^^ta  ui  Ui^  oer>a., 

Cscka&ii:  f^i-i^iMr.T» 

Chairman. 


Atlanta.  Oa., 

Ayrilt,  t9«4. 
ii»pr«acatauwt  PaAauL  TltOMfOir. 
Houae  0/  il«preacntaf<rea  0.ffSc«  SuUduip. 
WalXiiftiiii   HiC 

llCy  col-.e<l»:■i^ '  Uid  I  are  deefxly  dJaturfaed 
bf  dtfBcuiiies  (Acin^  the  National  HumaolUes 
:Foundatlon'«  ajpftroprlatlon.  Tour  continued 
support  for  this  eoseDtlal  program  will  be 
^T^atly  appreciated. 

CHAJmu.  Whtts, 
Otuiiraxtsn,,  Department  of  MuMc. 

EinoTT)  C/nteer*ify, 

HonrroM,  Tkx,. 

April  S.  1988. 
Coqgressman  Pxaitk  Thoicpson, 
House  of  Representnttvrs. 
Waafiinffton.  DC: 

Wwtera  Arts  AaaociatkA.  which  la  00m- 
poaad  of  art  ettucators  from  18  States,  iirge 
ttaat  70«  protect  tiie  Lnteresta  of  the  arts 
and  inuoanlUee  to  the  current  attempt  to 
cut  approprlat.lwna 
Sincerely. 

Pkkd  V.  Mnxs, 
frejldenf.  Wetiem  Arts  Aa«ociation. 

HoDsroK.  Tnc.. 

A^U  S.  1966. 
Congressman  Maine  Thomfsom, 
Uouae  0/  Meftresentatives, 
WashinQtan.  D.C.: 

It  Is  urgent  tliat  ytni  protect  the  arts 
and  Inimanltlea  1«glfll«tton  and  resist  ell 
attempts  to  out  vppropilatftOTM. 

UactLB-T.  CsxTiCK. 

TYrrrton,  MioK. 

IJYom  Um  Nev  Tofk  Herald  Trtbaoe.  Apr.  «. 
1B66J 

XtetaLK    •■OB    THX    AarS    PotlNBASXOM 

Already  ttw  JfeUoDai  Fonnda^toa  en  the 
Arta  aad  Huaaaoitlaa.  creat«4  bf  Congress 
only  last  Sept«iab«r.  Is  running  Into  coogcM- 
alonal  trouble.  A  Houae  approprlatkuu  sub- 
committee has  cut  the  tS  million  authorized 
by  the  bill  for  the  arts  endowment  to  f4 
mtmon  and  dented  the  money  atrtherlBed  for 
tbe  trunaaoltlea  mxdiamattnt  altog«tbar. 
C3ii«f  aKnrmjt  (be  nOfacooiiMitttee's  complaints 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  endovoBauKtB' 
jalaas  ior  aporuling  the  moaey  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  detailed. 

This  complaint,  however,  cuts  to  the  heart 
of  ttae  phllooopAry  behind  the  I^9«ind«Klon: 
that  Federal  support  for  tbe  arts  and  tal- 
mair.  :c-.s  3h-':!d  b«  provlted.  tout  tfaart  It 
ahou.!.;  <e  luaalatod  from  ftdersA  coatr*!. 
Criucs  oi  the  bill  ortglaaUy  yrotestad  that 
nothii^  would  more  stifle  creativity  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  than  ttae  dead  hand  of 
Oovermnent.  and  tiothlng  wo^ld  be  bertter 
calculated  to  realize  tb«tr  ♦sss's  ttaan  to  bave 
tba  iiiiibiiis  Ills  SBSverdtOe  ts  a  caoac^es- 
Doasntee  Cor  their  obokMs  ai  yoj^ts. 
fmrtmwnrnt  iias  been  ^Bevtdcd  wUh  a 
highly  distinguished  council  oT  private  az- 
perts,  Who  may  'know  llt:tle  about  leglahrtmg 
but  know  a  great  deal  aA>oat  dae  arts  and 
baimsBiiaies.  Tbe  aiaounx  of  aicBkey  Uxxalved 
is  rdatlvSly  irssll  The  prtaotdfle  at  ataka — 
cRipparC  wHitecwit  taatei^aaeaaa — la  buigp.  Tke 
matter  Is  erpartad  to  come  before  tba  House 
this  week.  By  all  means  let  the  experiment 
be  funded  so  that  ft  can  proceed  In  the  only 
^pay  tbac  aueoaas  is  passible,  vrtrtoh  is  to  leave 
Warn  AaekilsaHi  In  Cbe  'kands  cff  tbe  BoundaUan 
it^tff  and  Its  oounctla. 

(Prom  the  Nev  Tack  Tiioas.  Jan.  20,  lAM] 

Baixjb'.    BaxLixaMT   I>asK:iiis    fa*    Mwinjasc 
OfwiAanmit — fanasss    MoaKX  Ana  tta.  itmrt 

worn.  FiBur  Tatx 


Anve.'(?--.f      ^c.M,     Tl»ea»er    tmattij. 
«Sartlaasl>  ^H•aIkdMly  aaada  sweat. 

eflorUesa.   u    ^    ^^e.^^.-    history  at  tbe  Jfaw 
Tork  State  Theater  last  nl^t. 


It  opened  its  month's  New  Tork  season 
%efon  a  star-^twdded,  tndeed  star-spangied 

wltta  no  ipate  ak  a>  baiaiaii  the 
PsrtDCiBlqg  arte  «B«arprtae  to 
appear  vith  tbe  bely  aT  a  Vaderal  ^aat.  PV 
this  xeilef  much  thanks  liiay  It  be  tha  Orat 
ol  many  enterprises  ao  to  benefit,  and  may 
tts  future  be  at  last  made  as  secure  as  money 
can  make  It. 

Tbe  program  luckfly  ontobed  Vbe  historic 
oecaaian,  opening  with  a  aeasmve  new  pro- 
<Metkic  ef  the  aecond  act  ef  "Swan  Lake," 
which  marks  a  milestone  In  American  ball^. 
fW  this  production,  mounaed  by  Oavld  Blair 
from  Britain's  Boyal  Ballet.  Is  the  Orst  Ameri- 
can thoroughgoing  reconstruction  of  the 
great  Rnsalan  cboreograptoy. 

Tbe  RoyaA  Ballet  "Swaa  lAike*  traoes  tts 
anceatry  atralght  back  to  tke 
version  at  St.  Peserabaq 
ter.  and  la,  more  or  leas,  aa  aaaot  tranacrlp- 
tioB  of  tbe  Ivtanov  work. 

This  is  one  of  the  supreme  masterpieces  of 
banet.  not  only  because  In  Its  dance  Image 
oT  the  doomed  Swan  Queen,  an  *loof  and 
poignant  aymVIl  of  man's  «sprirat4on.  TvasGrv 
oaaatod  a  GEbaraogrBphte  metapihar  tt»t 
thsaads  its  way  Into  tbe  nitad.  baa  alaa  be- 
sawae  In  ttae  aym^bonic  pattaodsg  a(  tbe 
ensfimble,  even  mofe  apparent  In  Ivaoov's 
last  act  of  "Swan  LAbe"  created  a  year  later, 
dance  took  one  of  Its  most  decisive  steps  .for- 
ward. 

Tt  Ja  rt|^t  and  proper  Qwt  an 
coanpany  sbodtd  — sirme 
this  vreat  "Swan  lAbe"  1b  tbe  Tfattat  1 
ml  one  is  fi>sisrtenad  by  tbe 
In^  that  tbls  preductdoA  of  Idn  saoand  act 
Is  merely  tbe  first  sta^e  in  a  project  to  mouat 
the  complete  Petlpa-lvanoF  baHet.  It  Is  a 
flrst  stage  marvehrarty  weTl  stmnotrcted. 

lifr.  Blair's  careful  ^t  atibtle  staging  la 
eaesoplary.  J^art  trors  a  strange  snuslesl 
tiisw  1  li  III  from  t^e  laist  act.  be  bas  taeeai  oaa* 
slstently  faithful  to  Ivanov,  permitting  bla- 
aelf  -only  a  few  graoe  notes  (a  fiuxry  of  yss  At 
bourrees  when  the  Swans  enter;  the  removal 
of  the  Intrualve  Benno,  that  long-suffered 
ft*tecv%  Piieud,  Tiuui  tbe  ^/Kt  de  dettxt  me 
courtly  manner  In  which  tbe  Prtnoe  eaters 
ID  wa*cb  OdeMe'B  solo)  «laaa  adds  up  to  a 


tbe  best  in  tbe  world. 

Helped  by  Olisar  Smith's  moat  attracthre 
laXeslde  setting.  proi>erty  and  prettny  Gothic, 
but  perhaps,  to  carp,  a  little  hard  m  ontltne 
lor  misty  RouMMStMsiB,  sad  Freddy  W1l*op'i 
ulugaiit  eiistiiiaaa.  tlxe  ooDqaaaiy  : 

lape  8cETano  as  Odetts  acted 
slonate  Inclstvemeaa.  but  faer  rtanrtag  tar 
aU  its  swift,  aalmonllke  turning  iiiiiiiBiiMiTitn 
lacked  eloquence.  Bjoyes  Femandea  was  tbe 
convincing  Prince,  grave  and  ardent,  oefly 
disappointlpg  to  Ma  bandttng  of  the  one  or 
two  bigh  lifts.    "Hie  ^naenible,  wuaitng  9w«n 


out  a 

t  alres^.  caaariy  n 

arlll  be  better iaHsr. 

Tbe  jwimiaaa  alsa  inoludad  l(»t  seaaaa'a 
triiinnptmnt  "i^a  IToces"  and  tbat  old  Ballet 
Theater  fa'sorlte,  "Etudes."  Jerome  Rob- 
bms'  "Ltx  Woces-  te  nimuestlonably  one  ef 
«»e  most  Important  balMta  to  be  u«a*ed  in 
reoeait  yea»s.  It  Is  taosaftbHalBlBg  to  Ma  f 
ary.  la  tbe  paaser  «C  ttm  *bAd«,  tn  its  1 

beautjr  <a  ooaUaaMiaAip  aad    imnglnatWe 
gnsp. 

Mr.  Bobbins  bas  taken  Stravinsky's  "t« 
Ttoces,"  a  damce-cantata  of  enormons  com- 
plexlty.  VBd  Staged   **  -"  ■^•**  *^  *»n<HnB 

IB  tetaaa  o.  .hpwcmjc    ?     «    ^  • ' 

and  It  becomes  a  «<.>i\  «■:  ii»K«^-j   '  ■;-'■•••• 

The  Bnde  tJ^ria  Hartlmj  and  Brldegrocin 
rwimam    OlasamanD.   Hterally    thrown   to- 
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getber  by  tbelr  parents  and  the  match- 
makers, show  fear  and  reluctance,  at  last 
^rarmlng  Into  physical  love.  Tbe  work, 
watched  grimly  by  Oliver  8ml thb  oenaorlous 
Russian  Icons  on  the  backcloth.  baa  a  )oy 
o<  life,  an  asaerratlon  we  bad  not  previously 
jkotteed  tn  Mr.  Bobbins  smce  perhape  "Fancy 
pree~  and  "Interplay."  It  Is  a  strange  turn, 
but  not  one  for  tbe  worse.  And  tbls  "Lies 
Nocee"  is  a  masterpiece. 


IFrom  tbe  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal.  Nor.  21. 
IMS] 

Akts  Coitmcxi.  :  CAurxorrs  Dasxng 

(By  Richard  L.  Coe,  special  to  the  ITovldence 
Sunday  Jouraal ) 

WASHiwttTow. — In  Its  unprecedented  task  of 
spending  Federal  funds,  tbe  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  is  moving  wltii  what  might  be 
called  cautious  daring. 

By  recognizing  the  need  of  Individual 
artists  for  cheap  places  In  which  to  work  and 
live,  tbe  ODTmcll  shows  that  It  baa  tts  feet  on 
pnictical  eartb,  an  area  to  which  dilettan- 
tism rarely  descends. 

By  aiming  to  help  finance  acting  compa- 
nies for  tbe  school  boards  at  three  cities,  the 
council  shows  keen  awareness  of  the  con- 
gressional bill's  accent  on  grassroots  activity. 
One  sign  of  tbls  was  evident  at  ttae  Council's 
Dnal  session  of  its  recent  3-day  meeting 
In  Tarrytown,  N.T.,  In  the  press  repreeenta- 
Utm  from  varlotis  cltiea 

A  half-dozen  other  dtles  have  been  expilor- 
iBg  an  acting  company  scheme  through  their 
local  school  boards  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Interest  In  those  several  cities  was 
keen  enough  to  have  reporters  on  hand  to 
flash  the  word.  Such  coverage  was  Indicative, 
jusufying  this  year's  congressional  action. 

That  the  word  has  not  yet  been  decided  Is 
logical  enough  since  such  a  scbeme  would 
be  genuinely  revolutionary  and  sUU  will  take 
(unber  probing.  Tbe  plan  is  to  offer  first- 
rsts  theatrical  companies  performing  five 
afternoons  per  week  to  students,  unfamiliar 
with  tbe  world's  rich  dramatic  literatures, 
and  three  evenings  per  week  to  the  general 
public  at  "reasonable"  prioes. 

These  two  schemes — boualiig  and  board  of 
edueaUoD  plays — aire  dednlte  Innovations 
and  came  about  through  ttae  seU -insulation 
tbe  Council  baa  cboaen  for  Its  early  business 
sessions. 

Tarrytown  Hotise  ts  ttae  farmer  estate  of 
Mary  I>uke  Blddle  and  is  one  of  several  pri- 
vate, isolated  "think  factoclea"  dotUng  tbe 
Mst  coast  aa  haTeos  for  executive  seminar 
•easlons.  Removed  from  tbe  distractions 
odered  by  New  Tork.  Boston  and  Washington , 
socfa  centers  prorlde  unrelieved  16-bour  days 
to  coDoentrate  on  given  problems. 

The  Council's  members  Include  eucb 
knowledgeable  figures  as  tbe  beads  of  the 
Metropoutan  Opera,  tbe  museums  of  Toledo. 
Houston,  and  New  York's  modern  art,  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  and  ANTA, 
such  lively  names  as  Poet  Paul  Engle,  Chore- 
ographer Agnes  de  MUle.  Actor  Gregory  Peck, 
Director  George  Stevens  8r.,  Designer  OUver 
amith.  Architects  WUUam  L.  Pereira  and 
Mlnoru  Yamasakl.  coanposer  Richard  Rodgets, 
Violinist  Isaac  Stern  and  Washlogton's  Dean 
Warner  Lawson  and  Father  Gilbert  V.  Hartke. 

The  Arts  Council  is  actually  only  one  balf 
of  the  bui  enacted  tbls  last  sasslon  under  tbe 
Arts  and  HumanlUes  bill. 

Further,  as  aU  faithful  legUlaUve  foUowers 
are  aware,  an  auUiorbaatian  for  funds  is  not 
»n  approprUtioo.  Thus,  tn  the  middle  of  a 
<)Kai  year,  tbe  Arta  OooncU  has  at  iU  dis- 
posal leas  tbaa  ta  mUUon. 

"^  tboBs  foUowtng  bow  aaoneya  an  being 
^''•'ated  to  tbe  arts  In  our  culture  oonscioos 
jra.  tbst  «3  mllUon  prompts  a  quiet  smile. 
P^y  a  weeks  s«o  the  Fcrd  PtoundaOon  al- 
»«tBd  M6  mUUon  m  a  apaetal  pr<^ram  for 
US  Natlaa^  symphony  oardiaBtraa. 
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Thus,  both  tbe  initial  actions  and  modest 
sums  are  admittedly  tentative.  As  Council 
Chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens  remarked,  "This 
Is  only  a  start.  We  are  the  flrst  to  admit 
that  we've  got  a  lot  of  fields  to  ooves  yet." 

There  are  five  other  pomts  on  which  the 
Council  bas  decided  to  spUt  Its  #3,880,000 
melon.     These  are: 

An  immediate  matdUng  grant  of  9100,- 
000  to  tbe  American  Ballet  Theater,  which 
did  not  sbare  in  last  year's  Ford  Founda- 
tion largess  to  dance,  and  an  additional 
4360,000  matclUng  grant  to  be  used  for  a 
nationwide  tour. 

Its  35  years  of  dancing  to  audiences  ail 
across  ttae  Nation,  not  simply  In  New  Tork. 
makes  the  ballet  theater  grant  not  merely 
sensible  but  mandatory. 

An  Individual  competition  of  American 
contemporary  artists  from  which  35  to  60 
paintings  and  sculptures  will  be  selected  for 
a  national  tour  to  cities  with  populaUons 
under  350.000. 

Participating  artists  will  receive  rental  fees 
of  9100  per  month  for  their  work  and  co- 
operating clUes  must  provide  half  tbe  cost 
of  the  tour  m  their  areas. 

A  $100,000  grant  wUl  finance  a  study  of 
bow  writers  and  directors  can  be  assimilated 
from  academic  training  to  practical  activity 
In  the  film  field.  With  hopes  toward  stimu- 
lating an  American  film  Institute,  the  coun- 
cil has  allocated  #500,000  to  such  an  orga- 
nization If  film,  GMSidemic,  and  other  mterests 
match  that  figure. 

A  sum  of  $250,000  was  set  aside  to  finance 
new  plays  by  known  and  unknown  play- 
wrights in  community  and  university  thea- 
ters outside  the  New  Tork  area.  This  recog- 
nizes the  Increasing  Impossibility  of  financ- 
ing serious  drama  In  New  Tork's  commercial 
theater  and  could  further  the  alms  of  the 
American  Playwrights  Theater,  founded  by 
playwrights  for  the  same  purpose. 

Nor  are  Individuals  neglected.  Artists, 
writers,  mtislclans,  eompoeers,  and  choreogra- 
phers will   share  #766,000  as    grants-in-aid. 

In  most  cases,  liie  Council  has  refrained 
from  making  final  choices  itself.  These  will 
be  left  to  panels  of  experts  tn  the  various 
fields.  States  arts  councils  and  other  ap- 
propriate bodies.  And.  also  in  most  cases. 
the  awards  are  contingent  on  orgnnlzatlons 
getting  matching  sums  from  their  Immedi- 
ate supporters. 

These  two  tactics,  while  seemingly  com- 
plex, have  been  devised  to  overcome  the  no- 
tion that  "the  Oovemment  is  dictating  to 
the  arts,"  one  of  the  thornier  matters  In 
what  is,  for  this  country,  a  highly  revolu- 
tionary step.  Artists  are  free  to  ignore  the 
whole  affair  and  plunge  onward  as  before. 
Nobody  Is  dictating  to  anybody. 

But,  the  fact  remains,  tbe  Arte  Council's 
think  seestons  have  come  up  with  a  seven- 
point  program  of  Imagination,  moderation, 
and  awareness  that  the  US.  eddies  beyond 
the  Hudsou  and  Potoinac. 

And  that  modest  #100.000  set  aside  as 
pump  priming  for  cheaper  wotUng  space  Is 
ospeclally  prorocattve.  For  despite  the  fiossy 
icing,  the  arts  begin  with  paying  tbe  rent. 

Iktsluoknt  SPEmuMG  To  Pbomotb  Thx 

AjtTS   Begins 
(By  Frank  GeUein,  art  critic  of  tbe  Star) 

"ntere  are  two  kinds  of  opposition  to  the 
MaUonal  CoimcU  on  the  Arts  and  Its  subsidi- 
zation with  Federal  money  of  Amerlean  art 
and  artists.  The  more  rocal  and  laas  Im- 
portant have  been  tbe  eonsreaatonal  Jaek- 
anapea  wbo  fazxy  tbemaatvaa  aa  raaodlke 
wits  when  they  rtae  to  talk  of  ttte  "fine  art 
of  poker  playing,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we-all 
gonna  put  scone  money  into  that?" 

A  lot  b«M  happened  to  America  since  these 
downs  used  to  speak  for  a  presumed  major- 
ity. Tbey  can  now  be  dismissed  with  ptty 
and  patienee. 

Ttae  more  aarioos  oppoaltloai  baks  exlstad 
within    tbe   artistic    oommunlty   itself    and 


bas  been  voiced,  thoughtfully  or  wildly,  by 
artists,  critics,  and  insticuuonal  odloeia.  Tbe 
fear  Is  of  tbe  turning  of  Roger  L.  Stevens 
Into  a  dictator  of  tbe  arts.  The  tradition 
appealed  to  is  one  of  considerable  aUenatlon 
of  artists  from  tiie  conmiiunity  at  large. 

eaotnrouEsa  rsABS 

The  alienation  however  comforting  It 
used  to  be,  is  long  over.  It  Is  time  that 
artists  of  all  kinds  took  time  off  from  ttae 
writing  of  grant  applications  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  social  llonlzatlon  to  realize  that  no- 
body hates  tbem  anymore.  Ereryfoody  loves 
tbem.  This  condition  has  dangers  of  Its 
own.  but  they  are  not  tboee  at  tbe  outcast 
of  the  islands. 

How  about  Roger  Stevens  as  a.-tlstlc  dic- 
tator amd  arbiter  of  culture?  Tbe  fear  Is 
groundless.  So  U  the  larger  fear  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  ^j»vt"e  over  the  arts  by 
spending  money. 

Tbe  Council  bad  its  first  disbursement 
meeting  last  weekend  at  Tarrytown.  N.T.. 
Washington  Irvlng's  hometown.  It  got 
through  almost  the  whole  of  the  #3  million 
given  It  by  Congress  for  the  flrst  year.  And 
It  set  a  pattern  for  thoughtful  discrimination 
as  to  need  and  prospect  tn  the  arts.  In  Its 
flrst  major  action  tbe  CJotincll  demonstrated 
brilliantly  tbat  it  will  be  an  Imaginative 
force  for  Intelligent  change  In  the  art  struc- 
ture of  this  country,  as  well  as  a  quick  and 
generous  support  for  the  truly  national  Insti- 
tutions tn  their  moments  dire. 

TOUS    KMPHAaiZKO 

The  moment  dire  alleviated  at  Tarrytown 
was  that  of  the  American  Ballet  Theater, 
a  distinguished  company  long  supported  by 
one  chief  patron  and  this  year  in  inuninent 
danger  of  financial  disaster.  The  Council 
last  weekend,  ruabed  in  with  #100.000  at  once, 
on  a  matching  bttfls,  plus  a  matching 
#250,000  for  a  naUonal  tour 

You  will  note  the  "matching."  wblcb  ts 
part  of  the  Ck>uncU'B  style,  as  It  tends  to  be 
of  the  Ford  Foundation's.  But  note  also  tbe 
tour,  for  this  is  Just  as  much  part  of  tbe  new 
style.  The  Ck)imcil  clearly  reoogniaes  tbat 
art  is  something  tbat  happens  in  megalopo- 
lis, a  location  that  Includes  tbe  rim  of  tbe 
Great  Lakes,  the  gulf  coast,  and  two  parte 
of  California  along  with  tbe  famiiiftr  Beaton 
to  Norfolk  axis. 

But  the  Council  Just  as  clearly  has  decided 
to  throw  a  lot  of  its  weight  toward  making 
the  arts  more  readily  available  outalde  of 
the  one  big  city  most  of  us  live  in. 

The  invitational  art  competition  will  pro- 
duce an  exhibition  to  tour  cities  under 
350.(XX)  population.  Thus,  tbe  Lad>aratory 
Tbeater  project,  in  ooUatboraUon  with  tbe 
Office  of  Education  and  local  acbool  boauxle. 
win  create  three  acting  companies  for  sec- 
ondary school  students  In  cities  where  classi- 
cal theater  Is  not  readily  available.  Thus, 
too.  plays  of  merit  and  interest,  currently 
nnproduced  because  of  the  venality  of 
Broadway  producers  will  be  given  produc- 
tions out  of  New  Tork  In  xuUverslty  and 
commumty  theaters. 


FILM    IJIBlllVIE    K.AK 

The  CTouncU  has  begun  what  could  be  a 
real  breakout  for  the  American  arts  from 
their  present  status  as  almost  wholly  a  set 
of  compensations  for  the  discomfort  of  hav- 
ing to  live  In  New  Tork  and  Its  extensions. 

Now  regard  the  one  new  apparatus  the 
council  bas  undertaken  to  create,  an  Ameri- 
can Film  Institute.  It  will,  in  part,  be 
archival,  conservatory  and  restorative,  three 
functions  the  idiot  indtistry  bas  largely 
ignored  through  the  years.  But  it  win  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  training  of  directors 
and  writers  for  the  morles.  Again,  the  vul- 
garians of  Hollywood  have  Ignored  this  neces- 
sity despite  its  obnoas  relationship  to  their 
own  welfare. 

Tbe  projected  InsUtute  does  two  vary  aaiu- 
tary    things^      It    rebukes    the    »%tkric<     b.nd 
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ituptdi'.y  o!  an  Ind'.iatry  which  haa  aukde 
money  hand  over  fist  .''>r  decade*  and  rwry 
rarely  ploughed  a  dollar  and  a  half  back  Into 
the  cultivation  of  ll«  resoumw 

A.nd  It  pointa  aut  t:-.&t  :-inefii»  U  not  atan 
and  sets  but  Is  writing  ar.d  cUrectlOQ.  tha 
latter  term  to  mclud?  cutting 

Th«  mxjvies  oon«ti:ute.  a,  .'ng  with  Jazz, 
Americas  mo«t  imp<)rtant  contrlbutlOQ  to 
world  culture  But  things  hav«  ^pachad  tha 
State  where  we  ire  outcla-ssed  regularly  by 
the  Ruaslans.  the  atrruAna.  tne  ItaUana,  the 
Prench,  the  Bntuh,  the  Sw«ie»  and.  Ood  help 
UB  the  Japanese  There  can  ae  no  thought 
of  regaining  world  laaderahlp.  but  at  leaat 
we  -j'aght  to  a[et  back  Into  ttia  club  of  civi- 
lized nnoviemaXers  The  Inatltute  U  of  funda- 
mental Importance  m  that  effort.  Indeed,  at 
the  mon^ent.  it  just  about  la  that  effort. 

Prank  Lloyd  Wright  ua«d  to  quote  hla  mas- 
ter, Sullivan,  that  "Ood  la  In  the  detaUa." 
Consider  some  details  In  the  program  drawn 
up  at  Tarrytown 

They  are  putting  $100,000  Into  planning 
the  renovation  of  old  bulldlnga  to  make  them 
studio-reeldences  for  artiata  of  all  klnda.  The 
actual  flnanciMg  wUl  cooae  troca  Government 
underwritten  li>ana  aa  already  eetabllahed  in 
realty  and  z>nce  the  flrat  Jobe  are  completed. 
the  counci;  gets  back  Its  hundred  grand  and 
can  keep  on  doing  It. 

For  son;e  yews  now,  New  Tork  artists  have 
been  movins?  ir.to  the  lofta  vacated  by  the 
light  industries  driven  out  of  town  by  tazea 
and  the  iacK  of  p.arking  space.  The  city.  In 
Its  cultural  way.  has  persecuted  the  artUta 
because  they  are  vtolattng  realdentlal  codea. 

There  Is  an  obvloua  chance  that  In  John 
Undsay  the  artiste  at  laat  have  aomeone  that 
will  know  what  they're  talking  about.  As- 
suming such  an  attitude  on  hla  part,  what  a 
brilliant  str  jice  this  revolving  fund  is.  It 
w.!!  calm  down  the  artiste  and  eventually 
house  them  within  occupancy  code  stand- 
ards. And  actually  the  coat  la  nothing  at  all. 
except  getting  sf>me  bralna  together  and  let- 
ting them  think  it  out.  The  heart  of  thla 
project  Is  the  knowledgeable  ftialon  of  parte 
of  two  formerly  separate  worlds,  art  and  gov- 
ernment 

More  details  the  60  artiste  who  will  get 
one-semester  sabbaUcala  are  teaching  In  col- 
leges and  universities  and  hence  have  some 
kind  of  profesBiona.  achlevwoient.  Thla  la 
Important  hecause  w^  much  of  private  foun- 
dation aid  to  artist*  concentratee  on  youth. 
If  you  are  an  unknown  painter  with  a  beard 
and  bad  manners  you  And  it  very  dlfflcult  to 
avoid  getting  a  roundatlon  grant  and  an  ex- 
hibition at  -he  Mriaeum  of  Modem  Art  as  a 
young  American 

CKANTS     TO     COMPOSias 

But  if  what  you  have  U  not  promJte  but 
achievement,  you  wUl  often  find  jdlraelf 
whistling  up  the  drainpipe  for  either  cash 
or  muaeum  exposure  Another  fully  knowl- 
edgeable choice 

Again,  the  composers  are  ge'Timj  i^ranta 
not  Just  as  com.miaalons  but  also  as  money 
speclflcaliy  earmarked  for  copying  and  re- 
lated costs  This  attacks  what  amounts  to  a 
scandal  In  musical  compoaltlon,  although  it 
really  Isn  t  anyone's  fault  &ut  the  fact  la 
that  a  good  musical  copyist  much  too  often 
makes  more  money  out  of  a  musical  commis- 
sion than  dc»es  the  compoaer.  Tha  commis- 
sion calls  for  delivery  of  adequate  parte  for 
all  the  instrumenrj  and  the  compoaer  often 
ha*  to  pay  for  copyi.'^.g  hlmaelf  Since  copy- 
ists are  rare  and  the  work  is  tedious,  they 
charge  high  prices  and  deserve  them.  But 
how  good  to  have  some<jne  besides  the  poor 
compoaer  picking  up  the  tao 
n  aivoi  tTioif 

By  now  you  wi:;  have  noted  an  exempli- 
fying strain  In  the  grants  the  council  Is  not 
only  doing  things    it  is  ae' tlr.^  ah  example  of 


how  theee  thlnga  ought  to  be  done.  Here's 
another:  The  palntera  and  sculptors  In  that 
touring  exhibition  get  paid  rental  of  tlOO  a 
month  for  their  atuff  and  It  could  be  away 
for  8  yean. 

Thla  la  a  r«al  revolution.  It'a  one  that 
the  Whitney  Muaetim  once  tried  to  pull  off, 
namely  paying  artiata  for  the  tiae  of  their 
worka  Juat  aa  we  pay  performing  artiata  for 
tbelra.  The  fact  la  that  the  art  public.  In- 
cluding those  who  buy  an  occasional  picture, 
la  aa  big  a  bunch  of  freeloeulers  aa  the  Waah- 
Ington  press  corps.  We  have  made  art  a 
market  commodity,  pure  and  simple.  But 
there  ought  to  be,  and  at  times  there  have 
been,  other  ways  to  set  up  a  cash  nexus  be- 
tween the  man  who  creates  art  and  the 
people  who  enjoy  it. 

Rembrandt  Peale  used  to  haul  hla  mon- 
irtroua  painting,  '"rhe  Court  of  Death."  about 
the  cotintry  on  rollers  and  sell  tlcketa  to  see 
It.  Don't  laugh.  The  first  year  he  made 
eight  thouaand  smackers  and  In  the  isao's 
that  was   a  lot  of  dough. 

So  there  are  other  ways  and  people  ought  to 
be  wllltng  to  pay  for  pleaatire  received  In  art 
as  they  regularly  do  In  all  other  forma  of 
pleastu^.  Agam.  the  council  haa  taken  a 
very  imtiglnatlve  and  poaslbly  pattern-setting 
step. 

NO    WALBK    MOTK 

Unlike  poor  Peale's  8  grand.  $3  mil- 
lion la  not  a  lot  of  dovigh  with  which  to 
confront  the  entire  national  need  In  all  the 
arte.  Presxuixably  and  hopefully  there  will 
be  more  In  the  future.  Right  now  you  can 
pick  up  some  fantastic  flgtirea  In  the  New 
Tork  rumor  mllla  about  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram  In   a  couple   of   years. 

But  Ln  the  meantime,  with  a  paltry  $3 
million,  the  council  haa  made  an  utterly 
brilliant  beginning.  There  lent  a  falae 
move.  The  return  wUl  be  many,  many  times 
the  Investment.  And  almoet  every  Item  Ls 
so  beautifully  constructed  that  It  will  teach 
the  trustees,  patrona,  directors,  and  custom- 
era  of  the  American  art  establlahment  thlnga 
they  should  have  known  before. 

One  final.  Invisible  blessing:  a  sUff  la  be- 
ginning to  come  Into  exlatence  working  for 
Roger  Stevens  that  will,  wlthm  montha, 
know  Just  about  everything  that's  going  on 
in  the  American  arte.  The  cloaest  approach 
to  this  so  far  has  been  the  brain  of  McNeil 
Lowry  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  but  Lowry  la 
not  a  public  oflDclal  and  hla  Information  la 
hla  toola.  It  will  work  that  way  here,  too^ 
but  the  nature  of  our  Government  Insurea 
that  the  Information  will  alao  be  widely 
available. 

President  Johnaon,  Senator  Pxix,  Demo- 
crat, of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  i 
Arts  and  Hiunanltlee  and  introduced  the  ad- 
ministration's leglalatton.  Mr.  Stevena,  and  a 
caat  of  thouaanda  over  the  years  have 
brought  In  a  winner. 

OovxaNMBKT  OrviNO  Aars  SioNtncANT  Push 
(By  Howard  Taubman) 

The  Federal  Government's  new  presence  in 
the  arts  makes  It  almoet  a  certainty  that  the 
mld-1960's  will  be  a  great  waterahed  In  their 
history  in  America. 

Sparked  by  the  money  and  energies  re- 
leaaed  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Arte  endowment,  a  hoet  of  projects  are  being 
developed. 

By  next  fall,  in  time  for  the  start  of  the 
new  school  year,  there  wUl  be  three  new  pro- 
fessional repertory  companies  playing  Shake- 
speare and  other  claaalca.  They  probably 
will  be  centered  in  Providence,  Milwaukee 
and  Port  Worth. 

They  will  be  organlaed  by  the  endowment 
and  will  have  substantial  backing  from  the 
Oflloe  of  Education,  working  In  cooperation 
with  State  and  municipal  authorlttea.  Their 
prime  function  will  be  to  serve  aa  a  living 
aid  In  the  teaching  of  dramatic  Ilteratura. 


Perhaps  sooner  than  next  fall  an  ingenious 
plan  to  help  a  number  of  gifted  writers  wui 
be  In  operation.  About  20  who  have  pub- 
llahed  books  that  received  critical  acclaim 
WlU  be  selected. 

The  Art*  Endowment  will  cooperate  in  buy- 
ing up  copies  of  the  books.  The  writer  will 
get  the  royalties  due  him.  and  the  book*  will 
be  donated  to  libraries  that  couid  not  other- 
wise afford  them. 

The  endowment  also  expects  In  the  next 
few  montha  to  work  out  extensive  Ideas  for 
grants  to  States  for  projects  that  will  have 
local  matching  contributions. 

All  thla  planning  reflects  a  salutary  change 
In  the  Nation's  cultural  climate. 

In  the  IQSO's  the  Federal  arts  projects, 
which  were  making  work  for  unemployed 
writers,  painters,  musicians  and  actors  at  a 
pitiful  subsistence  wage,  were  under  frequent 
fire  In  Congress. 

In  the  mld-lGflO's  the  Federal  Government 
is  investing  directly  and  ofwnly  in  artists 
and  artistic  Instltutlona.  Yet  Congressmen 
today,  instead  of  complaining,  are  appearing 
personally  at  the  new  offices  of  the  Arts  En- 
dowment In  Washington  to  push  the  claims 
of  their  conatltuenta  and  communities  for 
Federal  aid. 

The  top  men  In  the  Government,  begin- 
ning with  President  Johnaon,  have  taken 
careful  note  of  the  Nation's  upsurge  In  the 
arta.  They  are  aware  of  the  expanding 
vogue  for  arts  councils  and  arta  centers,  of 
the  explosion  in  sales  of  paperback  books,  of 
the  wide  appeal  of  recordings,  of  the  new 
energies  In  regional  theaters,  orchestras, 
dance  groups  and  musetims,  of  massive 
foundation  activity. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  arts  are  no  longer 
the  preserve  of  a  minority  or  elite.  It  ha* 
become  clear  that  the  arts  Increasingly  have 
become  a  necessity  to  many  millions  and  that 
what  they  have  to  offer  should  be  accessible 
to  many  more  millions. 

To  modernize  Hamlet's  phrase,  the  art* 
are.  indeed,  caviar  to  the  general  public  be- 
cause In  the  Great  Society  the  general  public 
likes  and  wants  caviar. 

The  cultural  pot  Is  simmering  in  Washing- 
ton and  acroes  the  land.  The  man  who  has 
done  the  moet  to  get  the  fire  going  under  It 
la  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

According  to  close  friends  of  Johnson,  the 
new  President  fixed  on  a  three-phase  strategy 
to  move  the  Government  formally  into  full 
support  of  the  arts. 

First,  he  made  It  clear  that  he  would  fol- 
low the  Kennedy  Idea  of  appointing  an  arts 
council  by  Executive  order. 

Then  In  1964  he  got  Congreas  to  establish 
a  National  Arta  Council. 

Third,  in  1065,  ha  induced  Congress,  using 
his  familiar  tactics  of  personal  persuasion 
by  telephone,  to  aet  up  national  foundation) 
in  the  arts  and  bimi&nltm  backed  by  sis- 
able,  if  not  overwhelming,  appropriations. 

KMEmuttrt  ofTBixD  BT  xm.  WrotfALL 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wisnall: 
Page  4a,  before  the  period  in  line  2,  Insert 
the  following:  "Provided  further.  That  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  to  any  organization,  or 
entity,  only  on  condition  that  not  more  than 
13 '4  percent  of  the  amount  so  made  avail- 
able be  expended  In  any  one  State:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  no  part  of  any  amount 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
used  to  make  grants  to  any  organization,  or 
entity,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of  (or  to  cover 
expenses  Incurred  by)  any  person  who,  or 
organization  which,  in  his,  or  its,  offlclal,  or 
unofficial  capacity,  participates  in.  cooperate* 
with,  or  supports  any  action  which  could  re- 
sult in  the  destruction  of  any  structure,  or 
place,  of  local  or  national  historic  or  cultural 
Blgniflcance.     inclwUng     the     MetropoUun 


Opera   House   located    at   SOth   Street    and 
Broadway  in  New  York  City". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
changes  existing  legislation.  It  provides 
that  there  should  be  quotas  among  the 
States  when  the  existing  legislation  does 
not  contain  such  a  provision.  This  is 
legislation  that  changes  existing  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  type  of  amendment  that 
has  been  accepted  before  <m  similar  leg- 
islation. It  seeks  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  States  in  these  grants  and  in  the 
distribution  of  funds  xmder  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  Is  a  very  equitable 
amendment  and  should  be  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  PrJck).  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

This  amendment  would  Impose  new 
duties  on  the  officials  charged  with  the 
administration  of  this  program  in  deter- 
mining whether  grants  should  be  made 
to  any  person  or  organization  which  par- 
ticipates and  cooperates  with  or  supports 
any  action  which  could  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  any  structure  or  place  of 
local  or  national  historic  or  cultural  sig- 
nificance. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  the 
amendment  Is  obviously  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  siistalns  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rmx  ra — gkneral  movisioNS 

Sxc.  301.  No  part  of  any  ai>proprlatlon  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

AMZNDMEMT     OFTEBEB     BT     MS.     BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
4«,  after  line  21,  Insert  a  new  section  aa 
follows : 

"Sbc.  303.  Appropriations  made  In  this 
Act  are  hereby  reduced  in  the  amount  of 
•7,293,000." 

Mr.  DENTON.  Bilr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
but  will  reserve  the  point  of  order  so 
that  the  gentleman  may  speak  to  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
appropriations  in  this  bill.  I  spoke  on  It 
in  the  general  debate,  and  I  want  again 
to  say.  and  make  it  crystal  clear,  that  I 
Ma  not  attacking  any  project  in  this  bill. 
I  am  not  trying  to  strike  any  project 
from  this  bill.  The  amendment  would 
simply  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
bill  by  the  amount  added  for  41  projects 
in  instances  in  which  the  bill  went  over 
the  budget. 


The  House  In  its  wisdom,  exercising 
its  prerogative  has  said  to  the  Depart- 
ment, "There  are  certain  projects  that 
we  think  ought  to  be  in  here,  and  we  are 
appropriating  |1,204  million,  $30  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  last  year." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Department 
can  and  should,  under  this  legislative 
mandate  that  these  projects  be  funded 
through  the  amount  of  $7,203,000,  In  a 
budget  of  one  billion  two  hundred  and 
some  million  dollars  find  this  money  and 
they  should  process  these  projects  to 
take  care  of  these  Members  of  the  House. 
We  are  not  taking  out  any  projects.  We 
are  leaving  them  In,  and  we  are  saying 
to  the  Department,  "We.  the  Congress, 
In  this  appropriation  bill,  are  sending  a 
directive  to  you  to  fimd  these  out  of 
funds  we  are  giving  to  you." 

I  say  to  you  that  if  there  is  an  agency 
that  has  that  kind  of  money.  $1,200 
million  it  ought  to  be  able  to  find  $7 
million  to  work  out  the  will  of  Congress. 
We  will  make  legislative  history  today — 
not  that  we  want  these  projects  taken 
out,  but  that  the  Congress  wants  them 
funded  with  the  funds  we  are  giving 
them.  Let  them  take  out  some  of  the 
low  priority  programs,  if  it  is  a  question 
of  priorities.  But  certainly  those  which 
the  House  has  put  into  this  bill  above 
the  budget  should  be  of  high  priority. 

I  would  urge  you,  if  you  sincerely  want 
to  help  the  President  in  his  budget  effort, 
If  you  want  to  be  In  a  position  so  that  he 
cannot  say.  "You  have  gone  over  the 
budget  In  so  many  Instances,  therefore 
you  must  raise  taxes,"  vote  for  this 
amendment.  Vote  for  your  projects  In 
the  bill,  and  see  that  the  Department 
complies  with  this  directive  that  we  have 
put  In,  that  they  be  funded  from  the 
$1,200  million. 

Mr.  DENTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  numerous  agencies  covered  by  this 
appropriation  bill.  While  the  executive 
branch  has  discretion  not  to  spend  this 
money,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
force  the  Executive  to  assign  priorities  to 
the  various  agencies.  It  would  place  dis- 
cretionary action  with  the  Prf^dent  smd, 
it  Is  the  Congress  who  determines  how 
funds  shall  be  appropriated.  The  amend- 
ment would  take  that  authority  from  the 
Congress  and  give  It  to  the  Executive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  imderstand  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  Insisting 
on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DENTON.    Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  amendment  would 
reduce  the  appropriations  in  this  bill  In 
the  amount  of  $7,293,000.  The  so-called 
Holman  rule  provides: 

Nor  shall  any  provision  in  any  such  blU  or 
amendment  thereto  changing  existing  law  be 
In  order,  except  such  as  being  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  retrench  ex- 
penditures by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
and  salary  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  any 
person  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  reduction  of  amounts  of 
money  covered  by  the  bill. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemsm 
from  Indiana  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
and  determine  how  much  each  agency 
shall  receive.  This  amendment  would 
take  away  that  responsibility  from  the 
Congress  and  give  it  to  the  executive. 
Congress  does  not  have  to  rubberstamp 
the  recommendations  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. It  Is  our  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  and  to  whom  funds 
are  appropriated. 

In  this  particular  bill  we  have  cut  the 
appropriations  $41  million.  In  round 
numbers,  we  have  added  $7  million,  for 
a  net  reduction  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $34  million,  or  3  percent. 

In  addition.  Income  under  this  bill  will 
be  increased  by  $233.5  million  In  1967. 
The  bill  increases  appropriations  $30  mil- 
lion. Taking  that  sum  from  the  $233.5 
million,  it  can  be  seen  we  are  $203.5  mil- 
lion better  off  than  we  were  last  year. 
If  we  can  do  as  well  as  that  with  respect 
to  every  other  appropriation  bill  which 
comes  before  this  Congress,  we  will  have 
no  diCQculty. 

This  Is  a  most  im usual  motion.  I  have 
never  heard  one  like  It  before — to  reduce 
the  funds,  but  have  the  executive  deter- 
mine where  the  reductions  will  be  made. 

It  has  been  said  this  simendment  would 
not  take  anything  out  of  the  bill.  Let  me 
me  cite  a  few  items  the  committee  added 
to  this  bill. 

We  added  $250,000  to  reduce  the  Inci- 
dence of  trachoma  among  the  Indians. 
They  have  been  victims  of  thla  infec- 
tious disease  which  causes  blindness. 

By  the  use  of  some  of  this  money  we 
can  conquer  the  disease,  because  we  will 
have  the  means  to  do  it. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  dam  con- 
struction involving  $165,000,  for  the 
Blackfeet  Indians.  This  will  make  the 
Indian  lands  irrigable,  so  that  the  lands 
can  be  cultivated.  Some  would  tend  to 
say  we  might  take  that  out  of  the  bill. 

I  could  go  on  at  length.  There  are 
a  number  of  projects  involving  fish 
hatcheries,  renovation  and  development, 
and  other  things,  all  of  which  have  A-1 
priorities.  By  next  year  these  construc- 
tion projects  would  cost  10  percent  more. 
It  would  be  penny  wL^  and  pound  fool- 
ish to  delete  these  items  from  the  bill. 

In  this  bill  we  make  recommendations 
below  the  budget  estimates  and  have 
added  some  items.  We  have  redistrib- 
uted the  funding  as  presented  In  the 
budget  estimate.  Our  committee  spent 
much  time  on  this  appropriation  bill, 
and  I  believe  our  committee  is  thor- 
oughly cognizant  of  the  items  In  this 
bill.  I  will  stand  back  of  every  cut  and 
every  increase  the  ccwnmittee  recom- 
mends. 

I  would  be  willing  to  accept  $41  mil- 
Uon  any  day  against  the  $7  million  the 
committee  has  added. 

I  hope  the  amendment  win  be  de- 
feated.    

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  agreement  with 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
said.  We  have  cut  the  amount  requested 
by  $34  million.  As  I  said  earlier  In  the 
debate,  some  Members  of  the  House  have 
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saJd  we  should  not  be  a  rubberstamp. 
That,  has  been  aald  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  wUi,  In  opposition  to  what  has 
come  up  from  the  administration. 

We  have  cut  the  amount  $34  million, 
ar.d  we  have  added  some  additional  proj- 
ects which  we  believe  should  be  provided. 
Practically  all  of  them  were  turned  down 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  In  the  Judgment  of  our  commit- 
tee Is  mere;;,  a  redistribution  of  some  of 
the  money 

I  hope  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
will  support  our  ;x)sltlon. 

Mr  QEOROE  W  ANDREWS  Mr. 
Chairtnari.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  believe  that  the  committee 
Ir.  this  ins;Ance  has  done  an  excellent 
Job 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Din- 
ton!  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  men  on 
our  committee.  He  knows  this  subject 
as  well  a.s.  if  not  better  than,  any  other 
man  In  the  House 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcomm.lttee.  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  Mr  Rkittl]  is  also  a  knowledge- 
able mar.  in  'Jv.s  fteld. 

The  committee  has  done  a  good  Job  for 
economy,  ;n  cutting  the  budget  requeet 
approxlmarr;y  $34  million. 

Under  the  .scatter  or  blunderbuss" 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  some  $7  million  would  be  cut. 
but  It  would  be  cut  by  the  bureaucrats 
downtown  If  the  amendment  Is  defeat- 
ed, the  money  rpproprlated  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  will  be  spent  the  way 
Congress  wants  it  spent. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  amendmpnt  of  my  friend  from  Ohio 
will  be  defeat<»d 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oh:o. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
4»*«>rDvn.Tr  orrtHKD  «t  m«.  bow 

Mr    BOW      Mr   Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendmeiu 

The  Cler's  ;  ead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
46  immediately  before  line  32,  Inaert  »  new 
8*ct!")n    Eui   f   iivows 

Sec  301  Money  appropriated  In  Uxls 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1987,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  ahall  not 
resxilt  In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
of  ail  Itema  provided  for  herein  beyond 
65  f)ercent  of  the  tot*]  aggregate  net  expendi- 
tures eetimated   therefor  in  the  budget  for 

1967  iH   Doc    335 1   " 

Mr    DENTON.     Mr.  Chali-man.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 

from  Inaiana  r'\ser»-es  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  make  it  '. erv  c.ea:  .::  the  remarks 

previously  that 

::i  Ir.riiana  [Mr. 
-Kh-  \  I  think 
n:  1  .1  .es  a  fine 
a,^  :1 .  all  of  the 


that  have  been  made  r  ■ 
I  hold  the  gentleman  f: 
DiNTON  :  in  the  hlghe.s: 
he  is  a  great  chairrria: 
Job  in  handling  his  b... 
members  of  that  subcuinrriittee,  partic- 
ularly the  dlstingu.shed  ra;iki2\g  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  on  this 


side  of  the  aisle  [Mr.  Rom.].  ICy  ef- 
fort to  reduce  this  spending  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  reflection  on  any  member 
of  the.^commlttee,  but  simply  as  my  pre- 
rogatlvelKTvd  my  philosophy  that  we  have 
been  spending  too  much  money.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  Justify  a  lot  of  these 
measures  by  saying  we  have  cut  the  bill 
by  so  much.  We  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
how  much  more  the  bill  Is  this  year  than 
It  was  last  year.  We  have  a  continuing 
deficit  and  a  mounting  deficit  year  by 
year.  So  we  had  better  begin  to  make 
some  cuts  where  they  are  effective  and 
not  Just  say  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  can  send  up  a  terrifically  big 
budget  to  us  and  then  we  make  cuts  In 
it  and  make  ourselves  look  good  although 
we  do  not  really  cut  down  on  our  deficit 
spending. 

When  you  talk  about  a  $34  million 
cut,  which  Is  what  the  record  shows  It 
to  be,  let  us  look  at  the  fact  that  the 
direct  appropriations  are  $30  million 
higher  than  last  year. 

I  see  the  House  Is  not  In  a  mood  now 
to  support  the  President  In  his  efforts 
to  cut  spending  or  the  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  keep  the  budget  down  to  a  prop- 
er level.  Let  me  say  that  this  amend- 
ment I  am  now  offering  simply  provides. 
In  effect,  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
the  President  shall  not  spend  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  aggregate  net  expend- 
iture estimates  for  the  agencies  In  this 
bill  as  contained  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  is  a  llnfiitatlon  on  spend- 
ing. This  provides  that  Just  95  percent 
of  the  expenditure  estimate.  If  they  get 
up  that  high,  shall  be  spent.  It  Is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  It  than  a  limitation  on  spending 
to  95  percent  of  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  effect.  Is 
not  this  amendment  what  the  President 
himself  said  last  Thursday  or  Friday  he 
was  going  to  direct  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  do  for  fiscal  1966  and  what  he 
Intimated  he  would  ask  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  their  respective  depart- 
ments to  do  In  flscaJ  1967?  The  Presi- 
dent's statement  last  week  In  effect  wiped 
away  the  validity  of  the  budget  that  he 
submitted  to  us  In  January  of  this  year. 
This  amendment  which  you  are  offering 
today  is  a  help  to  him  In  remedying  the 
Inadequacies  and  deficiencies  of  the 
budget  which  he  submitted  to  us  In  Jan- 
uary 1966. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  President  Intimated 
he  Is  going  to  try  to  cut  spending  by  $1 
billion  In  order  to  stop  inflation  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  a  tax 
increase.  We  are  simply  trying  to  help 
him  with  this,  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  had  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  In  detaU,  but 
from  a  quick  reading  it  Is  not  entirely 
clear  to  me  Just  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  If  the  amendment  has  any 
application  to  funds  provided  In  previ- 
ous years  which  might  be  available  for 


expenditure  In  the  fiscal  year  1967.  then 
I  woiild  suggest  that  the  amendment  is 
out  of  order.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
amendment  would  hold  expenditures  to 
95  percent  of  the  funds  provided  In  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BOW.    It  says: 

The  money  approprUted  In  thU  Act  shau 
be  available  for  expendlttire  In  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1987. 

The  moneys  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words  and  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  It,  this 
is  a  broadax  cut  of  5  percent  across 
the  board.  If  it  is  not.  then  w«  are  ab- 
dlcatfag  our  responsibility  as  Members 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  money  and 
we  are  turning  it  over  to  someone  else. 
If  this  Is  to  be  a  5-percent  cut  across 
the  board,  you  are  cutting  money  for 
the  education  of  the  Indians  5  percent, 
you  are  cutting  money  for  the  health  of 
the  Indians  5  percent.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  takes  in  a  good  deal 
of  money.  They  supervise  the  oil  Inter- 
ests of  this  Government.  If  you  cut 
their  budget  5  percent,  you  would  lose 
a  great  deal  of  money.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  these  motions  are  made  on 
this  particular  appropriation  bill.  This 
bill  was  cut  $34  million.  When  you 
consider  the  income,  we  are  15  percent 
better  off  than  we  were  last  year  in  this 
bill.  We  have  cut  this  budget  3  percent. 
It  Is  the  function  of  this  Congress  to 
determine  how  this  money  should  be 
spent  aiid  where.  This  is  a  shotgun  cut. 
It  does  not  specify  where  the  funds 
should  be  reduced.  It  leaves  this  deter- 
mination to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  in  reality  it  is  asking 
us  to  abdicate  our  responsibility  and  be- 
come rubberstamps  by  turning  this  de- 
cision over  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXKDMKMT   OrPKKSS    BT    Ml.    JONES   OT 

Mtssotrxt 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonzs  of  MU- 
sourl:  On  page  46.  after  Une  21.  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
any  part  of  a  salary  In  excess  of  $6,000  per 
year  to  any  Individual  who  Is  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  with  pay  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cepting a  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  other 
similar  plan  under  which  such  individual 
nuiy  continue  his  education  under  a  sub- 
sldUed  program,  financed  either  b;  a  foim- 
datlon.  or  a  State  or  Federal  Oovemment." 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  will  not  save  a  lot  of  money, 
but  it  will  place  a  limitation — and  I  think 
cause  not  only  this  Department,  but  other 
departments,  to  reexamine  the  acts  under 
which  the  employees  are  employed  and 
educated  under  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Training  Act     That  seems  the 


basis  for  which  they  are  paying  the  full 
salary  to  people  who  are  given  annual 
leaves  to  accept  scholarships,  fellowships, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  came  to  my  atten- 
tion, more  or  less,  by  accident.  How- 
ever, I  am  going  to  cite  this  one  example 
to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

There  was  an  employee  In  the  Interior 
Department — a  grade  12;  and  I  do  not 
known  what  his  stdary  is.  but  a  grade  12 
Is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$11,000  or  $12,000  a  year — who  was  not 
the  type  of  employee  that  got  along  too 
well  In  the  Department,  So  they  shipped 
him  from  another  area  of  the  coimtry 
down  to  Washington. 

Well,  he  did  not  get  along  so  well  here. 
They  arranged  to  assist  him  in  obtaining 
a  fellowship  with  which  to  send  him  off 
to  school.  They  sent  him  across  the 
country.  The  fellowship  paid  him 
enough  money  to  the  point  where  the 
average  person  would  be  delighted  to 
have  just  that  remimeratlon  from  this 
foundation,  or  scholarship. 

But  he  gets  his  leave  of  absence,  con- 
tinues his  salary  of  $10,000  or  $11,000  a 
year,  or  whatever  It  is,  plus  the  scholar- 
ship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  trying  to  do 
the  man  an  Injustice,  because  later  from 
a  reliable  source  I  have  learned  that  there 
are  others  In  that  Department  as  well 
as  the  other  departments  of  Government 
who  take  advantage  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  legislation 
is  permissive.  But  what  I  think  has  hap- 
pened in  some  of  the  departments  Is  that 
they  have  used  that  as  either  a  directive 
or  mandate  that  If  a  person  gets  a  schol- 
arship or  a  fellowship  or  some  way  they 
could  go  on  and  continue  their  education 
to  better  qualify  themselves  for  a  better 
Job.  a  higher  paying  job  after  they  get 
back,  then  they  will  give  him  this  leave 
of  absence,  with  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  Eimendment 
would  do  is  if  that  man  makes  more  than 
W,000  a  year  we  would  not  pay  him 
above  $6,000  a  year.  If  he  is  a  person 
who  is  getting  $10,000  a  year  at  the  pres- 
ent time  he  could  take  a  leave  of  absence 
and  draw  $6,000  a  year  In  pay  from  the 
Government,  receive  his  scholarship  or 
fellowship  or  the  remuneration  which  he 
Jnight  get  from  some  foundation  that  is 
paying  for  this  type  of  education.  That 
is  all  this  does.  It  only  applies  to  a  per- 
son who  gets  a  leave  of  absence,  with  pay. 
It  would  cut  back  his  salary  to  $6,000  a 
year  If  he  gets  more  than  that.  If  he 
gets  less  than  that  It  would  not  affect  him 
at  all.  It  would  affect  only  a  fellow  who 
is  paid  two  salaries  while  receiving  a 
benefit  which  would  help  him  get  a  better 
salary  later  on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  In  sympathy 
with  wasting  Government  funds  In  that 
inanner,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  bad  case  should  not 
change  an  entire  law. 

Mr.  JONES  of  MissourL  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wlU  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 


Mr.  DENTON.  No,  I  win  not  yield  at 
this  time;  I  wiU  later. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  provid- 
ing for  training  of  employees  to  improve 
their  Job  performance.  This  is  done  in 
every  branch  of  the  Government,  not 
only  in  the  Interior  Department.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  private  industry  does 
this  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  comment  a  few 
minutes  ago  with  reference  to  cutting 
down  expenditures.  However,  this 
amendment  objects  to  training  Govern- 
ment employees  to  accomplish  this.  This 
law  has  paid  dividends.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  changed,  It  shotild  be  changed  by 
legislation. 

Certainly  we  should  not  discriminate 
against  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
treat  it  any  differently  than  any  other 
agency. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated,  be- 
cause It  is,  in  effect,  legislation.  It  is 
not  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  men- 
tion the  fact  that  we  were  making  out 
Just  one  case.  I  cited  one  case  but  I 
know  on  good  authority  that  there  are 
other  cases  in  this  department.  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  wants  to  put 
some  restriction  on  this  at  this  time.  I 
think  we  should  add  this  provision  to  all 
the  bills  as  these  other  bills  come  along 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  we  should  take  care  of  this  in  order 
to  do  away  with  this  practice.  I  think 
it  is  a  misuse  of  the  permissive  authority 
given  under  the  Government  retraining 
program. 

Mr.  DENTON.  If  you  want  to  do  that, 
the  way  to  do  it  Is  to  amend  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Training  Act  and  have 
the  change  apply  to  every  agency  and  not 
Just  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  Is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  this  matter  should  be  considered 
by  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  you  wait 
to  do  that,  it  will  never  be  corrected — I 
can  tell  you  that.  We  ought  to  do  this 
today  while  we  have  a  chance  to  save 
some  money  here  and  now,  and  at  the 
same  time  let  all  Departments  know  we 
are  in  favor  of  stopping  this  gravy  train. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jones]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri), there  were — ayes  26,  noes  86. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


(HJl.  14215)  making  appn^riatlons  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  Instruc- 
tions to  that  Committee  to  report  It  back 
forthwith    with   the    following   amendment: 

"On  page  46,  Immediately  before  Une  22, 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  302.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1987,  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult in  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  Items  provided  for  herein  beyond  96  per- 
cent of  the  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
estimated  therefor  In  the  budget  for  1967 
(H.  Doc.  335)."  " 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  reconunit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  the  noes  had  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ob- 
jects to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
House  of  March  30,  the  vote  will  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  withdraws 
the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  KX'l'END 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


fl 
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ADJOURNMENT  FROH^JUtOL  7.  1966, 
TO   MONDAY.   APRIL  It,    1966 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Rea.  6S5) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
low?. 

H    Con.  Ria.  838 

Reioived  '}-j  :\e  House  of  RepresentativeM 
i '.he  Se-n^tt  -oncurring) .  That  when  the 
House  sdjoijms  on  Thursday,  April  7,  IMS. 
It  !<-u,ir.^  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday.  Aprtl  IS.  198C 

-  Th£  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FTIOM  THE  SENATE  AND 
POR  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILT^S  .*.VD  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.    ALBERT      M-     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
April  7  to  AprU  18,  1966,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  Uj  receive  messages  from  the 
Seriate  and  '-hat  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enroiied  bills  and  Jotnt 
resolutions  duly  piwsed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  troly  «irolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered 

There  was  .'.o  objection. 


BUSINESS  ON   CALENDAR   WEDNES- 
DAY. APRIL  20.  DISPENSED  WITH 
Mr.    ALBERT       Mr     Speaker     I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 

order  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  April  20, 

1966    may  be  dl.=;r>ensed  with. 
The  SPEAKER     Without  objection,  it 

Ij  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE     CHILDREN- S      SPECIAL     MILK 
ACT    OF    l:i66 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr  Sp^^alter  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revl.^  and  extend  :ny  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  li  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  put  the  special  milk 
fund  on  a  permanent  basis  and  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  thLs  program 
which  h&f,  helped  sr  .r.any  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  adminLstratlon  Is  asking  that  $82 
million  be  slashed  fr.»m  the  milk  fund. 
It  1.S  my  feelmg  mat  budget  cuts  that 
a.'^e  meaningless  Ui  terms  of  savings 
would  be  fai.<;e  economy  at  best.  Cuch 
a  cut  In  the  milk  fund  would  compel  the 
Oovemment  to  raise  th^  ,'fupport  price 
of  milk  and  to  add  to  the  inventory  of 
dairy  products  already  amas.sed  bv  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorjwraUon  TTie  re- 
sult woukl  be  more  exp<*n,slvB  rJian  con- 
UnuJng  the  special  milk  fund  at  Its  prea- 
ent  level. 


While  the  admiilsfation  s.s  recom- 
mending that  C-.iigresF  ru:  uie  milk 
fund,  it  Is  alsci  spon.9oring  iv^Lsiation  to 
extend  the  schooi  lunct.  pro^s-ram  and 
specjai  milk  fund  to  more  rieedj  stu- 
dents 

It  L«;  rr.y  feeling  mat  iow-lncome  chil- 
dren should  be  guaranteed  an  ade<)uate 
niilK  d;tt  But  how  do  you  expand  the 
proffnun.  or  even  continue  it,  if  you  cut 
its  appropriation?  If  the  cuts  are  ap- 
proved, the  Increased  cost  per  half-pint 
of  milk  will  mean  tiiat  many  students 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  afford  this  fine 
nutritional  supplement. 

The  admlnistratton's  substitute  plan 
would  center  about  a  poverty  formula. 
This  formula  will  be  totally  unlike  the 
formula  used  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Bducatkm  Act  of  1965. 
Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10,  whole 
school  dlstrlcta  are  eligible  to  receive 
categorical  aid.  But  under  the  admin- 
istration's plan  for  school  milk,  we  may 
well  be  embarking  on  a  "means  test"  for 
individual  students.  I  do  not  think  that 
Congress  should  sanction  another  oner- 
ous means  test,  such  as  we  had  under  the 
Kerr- Mills  medical  care  program.  It 
would  be  reprehensible  to  segregate  in- 
dividual students  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic rather  than  educational  need. 
All  children  should  be  able  to  enjoy  fresh 
milk. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt 
legislation  that  will  fulfill  our  obligation 
to  the  nutrition  of  our  children  and  that 
will  prevent  Increases  In  the  cost  of  Gov- 
errunent  agriculture  programs. 


A  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  POR 
CHILDREN 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RONCALIO  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  Is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  permanent  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children.  This  bill  will  benefit 
both  schoolchildren  and  dairy  farmers. 
It  wUl  benefit  schoolchildren  by  giving 
them  at  reduced  prices  pure  and  whole- 
some milk  so  necessary  to  growing  bodies 
and  It  will  benefit  dairy  farmers  by  pro- 
viding a  fluid  milk  market  for  their 
product.  Our  entire  Nation  thereby 
benefits  by  having  healthier  children  and 
a  stable  dairy  industry. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  special 
milk  program  for  children  has  grown  at 
a  remarkable  rate;  however,  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  request  Is  for  a  drastic  cut 
In  the  funds  for  this  program  with  the 
result  that  the  entirie  program  is  in 
jeopardy.  In  Wyoming  alone  funds  will 
be  cut  from  $129,000  in  fiscal  1966  to  ap- 
proximately $27,000  In  fiscal  1967  There 
Is  neswly  an  80-percent  reduction  in 
funds  for  this  nutrition  program.  This 
reduction  will  most  aamiredly  not  benefit 
•choolchlldren  since  they  will  not  be 
able  to  purchase  and  consume  as  much 
of  nature's  most  perfect  food. 


Neither  does  the  cut  benefit  dairy 
fanners  They  will  lose  a  substantial 
fluid  milk  market  and  probably  have  to 
process  manufactured  dairy  products 
from  this  milk.  This  will  result  in  a 
large  reduction  in  the  already  low  dairy 
farmer  income,  and  in  turn  will  cause  the 
Increased  departure  of  many  dairy  farm- 
ers iram  the  industry. 

In  I960  milk  production  in  Wyoming 
was  192  million  pounds.  However,  in 
1965  it  had  decreased  to  175  million 
pounds.  There  has  also  been  a  large 
reduction  in  milk  cows.  In  1960  Wyo- 
ming had  35,000,  and  In  L065  it  had  only 
27.000. 

This  bill,  which  has  already  generated 
wide  support  and  interest,  will  eliminate 
the  harm  done  by  this  proposed  cutback. 
It  will  restore  these  funds  and  add  some 
additional  funds.  These  additional 
funds  are  necessary  for  three  reasons: 
The  first  reason  is  that  the  present  funds 
are  not  enough  to  reimburse  the  schools 
xiow  in  the  program.  My  bill  will  Insure 
that  the  schools  now  in  the  program  will 
be  reimbursed.  The  second  reason  for 
some  Increase  in  the  present  program  Is 
that  school  population  is  growing  and 
thus  more  children  will  need  to  be 
covered.  Third  is  that  more  schools  will 
continue  to  join  the  program.  This  bill 
Insures  that  adequate  funds  wUl  be  avail- 
able for  schools  Joining  the  program. 
This  bill  win  make  this  program  per- 
manent— realizing  the  benefits  given 
to  schoolchildren,  dairy  farmers,  and 
society  are  of  true  and  lasting  value. 

By  continuing  this  special  mii^  pro- 
gram for  children  at  a  rate  expanding 
with  the  need,  nutrition  to  children  can 
be  effectively  promoted  while  drastically 
reduced  dairy  farmer  income  can  be 
Increased  to  a  small  degree. 
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INQUIRY  INTO  SIMPLIFYING  UJ3. 
INCOME  TAX  FORMS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiumlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
inevitability  of  the  income  tax  deadline 
fast  approaches,  I  am  sure  the  question 
is  arising  in  the  nriinij.g  of  all  of  us  who 
are  preparing  our  tax  returns,  why  It  U 
that  forms  are  so  complicated,  and,  why 
do  they  require  so  much  time  and  effort, 
and  recordkeeping? 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Qoverrunent  Operations 
Committee  has  concerned  itself  with  the 
problem  of  tax  return  simplification  for 
some  time.  Members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee are  Congressmen  Torbkrt  H.  Mac- 
doit  ald.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts; 
CoRNELnjs  E  Oallachek,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey;  John  O.  Dow,  Democrat,  of 
New  York;  Donald  RnMsrxtD,  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois;  and  Robxrt  Dole,  Re- 
publican, of  Kansas.  The  Honorable 
William  L.  Dawson,  Democrat,  of  nu- 
nois.  is  diairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee  on   Government   Operations.     The 


subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
is  charged  with  evaluating  the  efl3clency 
and  economy  of  various  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment,  including  thoee  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  If  some  means 
can  be  devised  to  cut  down  on  the  time, 
expense,  and  effort  required  of  taxpayers 
to  fill  out  their  income  tax  forms,  it 
should  likewise  cut  down  on  the  Govern- 
ment's costs  of  processing  the  returns. 

In  our  efforts  to  seek  means  of  sim- 
plifying income  tax  forms  under  existing 
laws,  I  have  communicated  with  most  of 
the  major  associations  of  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, and  tax  experts  In  the  coun- 
try, many  of  whom  have  given  the  sub- 
committee the  benefit  of  their  thinking 
on  the  subject.  I  have  also  been  in  touch 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  and  have  en- 
listed the  aid  of  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce  in  the  suboommittee's  efforts. 

Also,  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  has 
conferred  with  representatives  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  manu- 
facturers to  see  what  ideas  could  be  ob- 
tained from  their  experience  in  stream- 
lining and  speeding  up  business  proce- 
dures. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show  the 
breadth  of  the  effort  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  put  into  attempting  to  obtain 
better  and  more  economical  governmen- 
tal procedures  and  ways  of  avoiding  the 
tediousness  that  all  taxpayers  must  go 
through  in  preparing  Federal  income  tax 
returns. 

Our  efforts  are  directed  to  bringing 
about  improvements  under  present  laws. 
The  subcommittee  has  no  legislative 
jurisdiction  in  the  tax  field;  its  purpose 
is  to  see  that  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  simplify  the  process  under  ex- 
isting statutes. 

All  taxpayers,  I  believe,  wUl  be  inter- 
ested in  the  practices  followed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  making  up 
the  forms  which  we  will  have  to  file  by 
April  15. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  main- 
tains a  full-time  staff  within  its  Tax 
Forms  and  Instructions  Branch  of  the 
Technical  Plarming  Division.  The  chief 
of  that  branch  doubles  as  chairman  of 
the  ms  Tax  Forms  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, which  includes  part-time  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  six  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  of  the  Chief  Counsel 
of  ms.  The  Commissioner  has  told  the 
subcommittee  that  these,  plus  others, 
follow  tax  legislation  step  by  step  and 
maintain  continuing  contacts  with  busi- 
ness and  professional  organizations,  said 
also  review  thousands  of  suggestions 
from  the  general  public  and  from  inter- 
nal revenue  offices  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  formulation  of  tax  proce- 
dures and  forms. 

In  their  work,  IRS  officials  are  faced 
with  the  twin  challenges  of  technical  ac- 
curacy and  ease  of  compUance.  Their 
principal  problem  lies  in  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  income  tax  laws. 

According  to  the  Commissioner,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  numbers  of  individ- 
uals, committees,  and  task  forces  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  are 
constantly  examlrilng  various  forms,  pro- 
cedures, regulations,  mechanical  equip- 


ment, and  other  aspects  of  tax  admin- 
istration, other  studies  are  being  made  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  by 
many  private  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, including  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  the  Tax 
Executive  Institute. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  with 
regard  to  the  1965  tax  forms,  which  we 
ese  now  flUng.  The  wealth  of  IRS  and 
private  talent  which  is  devoted  to  sim- 
plifying tax  forms  and  procedures  might 
seem  at  least  adequate  to  deal  with  any 
form  problem.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
subcommittee's  study,  the  Washington 
Post,  on  October  19,  1965,  carried  a  re- 
port that  IRS  had  gone  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  a  private  firm  and  contracted 
for  assistance  In  getting  up  its  1965 
forms. 

Because  that  meant  the  expenditure 
of  taxpayers'  funds — and  the  subcom- 
mittee was  concerned  with  economy — as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  asked 
the  Commissioner  to  explain  the  expend- 
iture. 

The  Members  and  other  taximyers  who 
are  now  filling  out  the  revised  form  for 
1965,  on  which  the  best  minds  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  outside 
experts,  including  private  contractors, 
have  collaborated,  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  Commissioner's  reply  dis- 
closed full  awareness  of  the  difficulties 
taxpayers  face  in  preparing  their  forms. 
The  contract  was  made  in  aid  of  sim- 
plification— and  maybe  the  forms  are  a 
little  easier  to  fill  out  than  they  were  last 
year. 

Without  objection,  I  submit  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  referred  to,  and  the 
Conunlssloner's  reply  to  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  19,  1965) 

IRS  Hatches  an  Eaglk  To  Kjcxp  Its  Etc  on 
You 

(By  Phil  Casey) 

Tht  Internal  Revenue  Service  ha«  a  new 
emblem  that  wUl  be  printed  on  all  the  bad 
news  It  sends  to  people. 

It's  a  modernistic  design  of  an  eagle,  the 
scales  of  justice  and  an  (Mlve  branch,  but 
you  probably  wouldn't  know  this  unless 
somebody  told  you. 

It'll  be  the  same  old  news — the  IRS  dun- 
ning you  and  reminding  you  and  tiireatenlng 
you — but  the  old-fashioned  IRS  seal  will  be 
gone,  replaced  by  the  eagle,  if  you  can  make 
him  out. 

The  IRS  figures  this  emblem  Is  better  and 
jazzier,  and  It  will  appear  on  the  front  page 
of  the  60  million  or  so  Income  tax  packages 
that  will  be  sent  to  taxpayers  about  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  says  the  new  emblem  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  tax  men.  The  eagle  represents 
authority.  The  oUve  branch  is  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  fairness  of  the  IRS,  and  the  scales 
represent,  he  said,  justice  and  equal  treat- 
ment. Tea,  he's  talking  about  the  tax  col- 
lectors. 

Apparently  the  ^pearance  of  the  IRS 
forms  bugged  the  people  almost  as  much  as 
the  content  of  the  forms.  There  have  been 
many  complaints. 

So,  the  IRS  awarded  a  competitive  bid  con- 
tract to  a  New  York  Indtistrlal  design  firm 
to  recommend  format  changes.     A  number  of 


changes  have  been  made  in  the  format  of  the 
various  forms,  booklets  and  correspondence 
of  IRS,  but  the  eagle  Is  the  big  thing,  the 
thing  that  catches  the  eye. 

Its  apparently  a  pretty  good  eagle.  It  cost 
the  IRS — and  us — 920,000.  One  man  to 
whom  the  eagle  was  shown  was  depressed. 
'For  20,000  clams,"  he  said,  "It  should  look 
like  an  eagle." 

But  this  Isn't  everybody's  opinion,  par- 
ticularly that  of  IRS  men.  Its  their  eagle, 
and  they're  going  to  Uve  with  it. 

General  Services  AdmlnlEtratlon  s&ld  that 
so  far  as  can  be  determined,  IRS  has  started 
no  trend.  There's  no  spate  of  requests  by 
other  Government  agencies  to  get  eagles  on 
their  paperwork  and  there's  no  rush  to 
change  whatever  they've  been  putting  on  It. 
Thus  far,  it  looks  as  if  IRS  can  keep  its  eagle. 

The  design  firm,  Llpplncott-Margulles, 
made  other  changes  In  the  forms  to  help  the 
taxpayers.  For  one  thing,  the  forma  will  be 
easier  to  read,  because  of  more  modern  type 
arrangement. 

Another  thing  the  new  forms  will  do  is 
make  it  easier  to  figure  out  what  you  owe  the 
tax  collectors.  Nobody  said  they'd  make  it 
any  pleasanter,  though. 

U.S.   TRKAStntT  I>EPAimCK>rT, 

INTEHNAL  RirvxNrrx  SDtVICX. 

Woihington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Dantz  B.  Fascbx, 

Chairman,  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Craibman:  I  am  happy  to  furnish 
you  information  on  the  contract  we  entered 
into  with  the  firm  of  Llpplncott  &  Margulies, 
If  only  to  correct  the  impression  left  by  local 
newspaper  stories  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  spent  $20,000  for  a  doohickey. 

While  these  stories  probeOjly  were  well- 
intended  I  have  observed  tliat  there  Is  some- 
thing about  writing  about  tax  collectors  that 
often  encourages  a  jocular  approach.  We 
have  learned  to  live  with  this  and  Indeed 
rather  enjoy  most  of  the  things  we  read.  But 
where  the  well-sanctioned  game  of  poking 
fun  at  the  tax  collector  includes  reference  to 
the  spending  of  money,  then  we  get  things 
like  the  "Internal  revenue  eagle"  stories. 

In  my  letter  of  May  10,  1966,  to  which  you 
referred  I  described  our  continuing  efforts  to 
simplify  the  tax  forms  and  outlined  the 
problems  we  face  In  trying  to  achieve  success. 
I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  Tax  Forms  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee is  to  develop  a  tax  form  that  will 
reflect  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  at  the 
•ame  time  be  reasonably  oomprehenslble  to 
the  general  public.  The  coaunlttee  does  not 
pretend  to  have  the  design  expertise  of  com- 
mercial concerns  that  specialize  in  these 
matters.  Nevertheless,  we  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  simplify  the  appearance  and  lay- 
out of  the  1040  to  make  It  easier  to  fill  out 
and  less  forbidding  looking.  'While  this  ob- 
viously does  not  rank  In  Importance  with 
the  actual  simplification  of  the  law  Itself,  we 
felt  we  owed  It  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

It  had  been  suggested  to  us  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  our  internal  efforts  were 
inadequate  and  ttuit  we  ought  to  go  outside 
for  help.  For  this  reason,  and  (because  w« 
are  trying  to  avoid  complacency  and  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  infallible,  we  decided 
to  g^ve  cc»nmerlcal  firau  a  chance  to  see 
what  they  could  do.  (We  rejected  out  of 
tiand  as  Impracticable,  of  course,  the  Idea 
of  hiring  our  own  staff  of  Industrial  design- 
ers.) We,  therefore,  put  out  invitations  to 
bid  among  design  firms  and  eventually 
awarded  a  contract  to  Lli^lnoott  A  Margu- 
lies, a  firm  with  an  outstanding  record  of 
success  In  this  area  and  whose  bid  fell  in 
about  the  middle  range  of  those  received. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  contract  with 
that  firm.  As  you  can  see,  we  asked  Llppm- 
cott  tc  Margulies  to  Improve  the  format  and 
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»pr>ear».n<»  of  tj-.e  ;04<'3  '040A.  and  the  corpo- 
ration tJiz  form.  11^0  Secon  dart  I V ,  we  also 
aslced  tbMTi  to  att<*mpt  Ut  "yrvf'.  i.ier  !e- 
f*..-'.enc;e»  'he  fters^lce  presenM  '^j  -.he  f.U-)!li- 
Incli.iding  the  appeivrancp  ,;  ".:.'  t&ji  pack 
a.«;p  '  it»eif.  which  sat*  'o  -  cne  Vi  ai.:.ioD 
Axnerlcani  but  wfticn  *•  :  ^'.^ime  la  undui- 
tlag^ulaiiabl*  from  advfr*:i^ns;  '■irc-uJar»  !  In- 
.ifea     I    ;uive    "■"•.    ■  .■••  '..nat   our   ta-x 

pacfcagee    hare    C)««n    thrrra::    aa  ly    by    some 
T.axpa.yera  wtio  t.xjk  them  '  t    '  irit   -rii,: 

I  snow  "he  arm  fx.r.r!  ■-•.;s  aKSi<.-i;:.pnt 
one  of  trie  most  difflc  ;.  '..icv  r.  i^i  uiider- 
tAHen  and.  frarikiy  thev  1.;  .  i  -.jrne  up 
wf,h  aa  tnany  zbAng"*  in  tax  forma  aa  one 
mlRht  have  hr>p«d  r  ir  Like  our  own  it&ff, 
tney  dlac  jrered  t.nat  ti»«  need  for  con".  rr«sj5- 
ing  «fj  much  mformRUon  on  llmlte'l  -f -i.*' 
militated  a^faJaat  prcxl 'j<-t p. or  a  5lrr.p!e  lorcr. 
Nevertt>el«aa,  Uppiru  •.  X  Marg;.  e«  did 
maJce  a  contrtbutlcjii  r.  v  smproviiig  t;;e  typog- 
raphy and  general  appearance  of  our  current 
ICHO  and  ita  water  forma.  I  think  you  will 
w^  t,h!g  y  Airwlf  by  comparing  the  enclosed 
19«8  1040  with  lu  1»64  predeceeaor  They 
alan  made  a  auinber  o<  augKafftloaa  thAt  In 
a  unail  Du'.  signlflcant  way  will  Improve  the 
ttpf>ea.ran-e  of  our  letters,  p>amphleta,  and 
ofl5^-e  signs 

Aa  par',  jf  ita  WDrk.  the  iliwlgii  flrni  pointed 
oui  •-->  ua  that  few  pwople  could  tell  our  ofB- 
clal  seal  frotn  the  many  similar  seals  used 
by  at.^.er  Federal  agende*.  and  they  suj- 
l^eeted  that  we  adopt  a  new  tir'^^^ni  ••  » 
method  of  i<lent..'Yi:.<  our  cominunlcattona. 
Hence  r.nff  r-.'.e-.-.i:  revenue  ea^le."  a  minor 
part  of  the  crvera;:  project. 

While  Iheee  dealifa  Improvements  should 
make  It  eaalar  for  taxpayers  to  dea;  with  us, 
we  realize  thai  they  are.  In  the  end,  surface 
tmproTetnenta  V»e  r;  ^  not  hope,  nor  ta  it 
our  p'jrpoee  by  •,ti»««  dealgns  to  acqtUre  a 
•new  image  We  fuUy  reeognlM  that  the 
Improealiwi  people  hare  al  tM  depende  on 
how  well  we  d  >  o-ir  work  ajid  how  fair  and 
courteouaiy  we  treat  -ixpayers  We  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  excellence  in  these  area*, 
and  jur  effort  to  Improve  the  layout  and 
appearance  of  oitr  forms  and  InatrucUona 
U  one  part    >(  this  orerall  goal. 

For  long  yea.-s  our  tax  forma,  eapedally  the 
1040.  have  been  cruicized  by  M— ibei  of  Con- 
gress, newspapers,  an  ;  tazpaywa.  We  are 
sware  alao  tyt  your  .jwn  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter I  Just  di  not  Deileve  that  I  can  sit  Idly 
by  wringing  my  hands  at  the  perplexlOee 
of  the  Law  wiuiout  at  least  making  an  at- 
tempt for  Improvement  Wherever  humanly 
poe8:bie  1  have  done  mjr  best  by  entering 
Into  this  modoBi  cf  r!!.-»ct  with  a  firm  tttat 
had  daa.lt  with  and  solved  »«mii«r  probleuM. 
I  w  juld  be  the  flrsi:  'Jo  iidmlt  that  we  have 
not  soored  a  majr*  breakthrough  hut,  while 
I  expert  i.o  praise.  [  wouid  hope  at  least  that 
we  wo  lid  bf>  iftven  a  modicum  of  credit  for 
having  made  the  etTorV 
W'.th  kind  rfirarda. 
-Sincerely 

SMBLOON    8.    OOBXN, 

CommUalon*r. 


son.    CONSERVATION    MAJECSS 
AMERICA    MORK  BEAtttTFUL 

Mr  THOMSON  of  Wu^onsln.  Mr. 
SpeaJtcr.  I  ask  unanimo  i.s  ooii.sent  to  ad- 
dre.««  the  Hou.se  for  1  n.inui*'  and  to  rerlse 
and  extend  my  rrn-.a.rks 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin'' 

There  waa  no  objectior^ 

Mr  THOMSON  rf  Wi..wn«ln  Mr 
Speaker  we  have  henni  .i  great  deal  nf 
talk  about  brauty  to  the  countryside. 
But  It  takes  more  thAn  taTV  to  bring  It 
about. 


RuraJ  beauty  is  nothbigr  new  to  the 
rv  JDie  r'  T:y  i^onKres.-ci^nal  district  in 
■M- 111. •!'*■> :-.s t.^ ; :.  WLscons,-.  They  have 
oe*'n  aork.'i.g  at  it  for  more  than  a 
quarter  A  a  centu;T- 

Evidence  of  their  work  waji  recently 
puWLshed  as  tiie  frontteptece  In  the  re- 
por:  of  the  President  by  ttie  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 

This  illustration  was  the  only  one  of 
natural  beauty  in  the  entire  report.  It 
la  an  aerial  idiotograph  showing  the  Mon- 
roe County.  Wis.,  countryside  in  my 
conKreaslonal  district. 

This  same  beauty  is  repeated  through- 
out the  15  counties  in  my  constituency. 
What  Is  it  that  makes  this  landscape  ap- 
pealing to  the  eye?  It  is  the  curving 
patchwork  of  strlpcropped  and  contoured 
fields,  the  rolling  green  meadows,  the  ter- 
races and  windbreaks,  the  glistening 
ponds.  This  is  what  we  have  come  to 
know  as  America  the  beautiful. 

Most  important  is  this  fact:  Much  of 
this  beauty  is  man-made — created  by  the 
fanners  who  voluntarily  develop  their 
land  resources  in  cooperation  with  local- 
ly managed  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts. 

Soil  conservation  and  its  resulting 
beauty  got  its  start  in  my  congressional 
district  m  1939  when  the  first  soil  fion- 
servation  district  was  formed  In  La 
Crosse  County.  In  the  following  10  years, 
the  entire  congressional  district — almost 
7  million  acres — became  blanketed  by 
soil  conaervatlon  districts. 

The  farmers  take  pride  in  their  pro- 
ductive land.  They  protect  it  from  the 
ugliness  of  erosion  and  damages  of  floods. 
They  stand  out  as  leaders  In  planning 
and  applying  conservation  measures  on 
their  farms. 

They  have  been  working  at  it  for  27 
years. 

Now  consider  Just  the  accomplish- 
ments they  made  In  1965  in  my  congres- 
sional district:  690  farmers  became  new 
cooperators  with  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts; 7,100  farmers  requested  and  re- 
ceived technical  help  In  resource  devel- 
opment; 30,500  acres  of  land  were  con- 
tour firmed;  29,000  acres  were  stolp- 
cropped;  296  acres  of  grassed  waterways 
were  built;  167  farm  ponds  were  con- 
structed: 86.600  acres  were  treated  with 
all  plarmed  conservation  measure*— all 
this  in  1  year,  and  more. 

Outstanding  by  any  measuring  stick 
are  my  constituents'  accomplishments 
through  small  watershed  projects  de- 
signed to  prevent  damaging  floods,  con- 
trol erosion,  and  provide  recreation  and 
beauty. 

Of  the  16  watershed  projects  under 
construction  In  Wisconsin,  14  are  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District. 

Throughout  the  State.  13  watershed 
projects  are  being  developed  for  recrea- 
Uon  as  well  as  flood  prevention — 12  of 
these  are  In  the  Third  Congressional 
Dlstriet. 

When  finished,  these  developments  will 
create  more  than  1.200  acres  of  surface 
water  In  lakes  ranging  from  60  to  240 
acres  in  8i«e.  In  addition,  they  will  pro- 
vide other  recreation  facilities  on  13.000 
acres  of  adjacent  land.  An  estimated 
haU-mlUion   risltors   yearly   wlU   boat. 


flsh.  camp.  swim,  picnic,  and  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  nature  In  these  new  recrea- 
tion areas. 

The  motivating  force  behind  every  one 
of  these  watershed  projects  has  been  the 
local  soil  cooserraUon  districts,  their 
leaders,  and  cooperating  farmers. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  salute  these 
men  for  their  voluntary  work  in  preserv- 
ing and  developing  the  bounty  and  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  America,  i  will 
do  all  I  can  to  encourage  it — for  we  all 
benefit  by  It. 


A  REVOLVINO  FUND  WILL  NOT 
BK  ESTABLISHED 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  ques- 
tions were  raised  yesterday  in  this 
Chamber  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Moore 
amendment  which  the  House  adopted 
to  S.  2729  which  the  House  considered 
last  Thursday.  As  the  membership  may 
recall,  the  amendment  was  passed  by 
voice  vote  last  week,  despite  the  severe 
opposition  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patmaw],  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

I  offered  this  amendment  to  preser\'e 
and  to  help  restore  the  historic  small 
business  program  as  originally  envi- 
sioned by  the  Congress.  As  Is  known, 
the  small  business  program  has  been 
defunct  for  many  months  because  of  a 
drain  on  funds  for  that  program  result- 
ing from  the  heavy  demand  for  disaster 
funds  caused  by  Hurricane  Betsy. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  this 
shutdown  of  the  vital  small  business 
program  that  we  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  approved  legislation  to  set  up 
separate  funds  for  disaster  and  small 
business  loans,  and  in  addition,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  in  passing  the  Moore 
amendment  which  further  reduced  the 
posstbiUty  of  administratively  curtail- 
ing the  small  business  program. 

My  amendment  to  place  a  $100  mlllioo 
celling  on  econonilc  opportunity  loans 
within  the  $1.4  billion  authorization  for 
the  small  business  loan  program  was  to 
prevent  a  drain  on  regular  small  busi- 
ness loan  funds,  from  economic  oppor- 
tunity loans,  similar  to  the  drain  caused 
last  year  by  the  natural  disaster.  Hurri- 
cane Betsy. 

As  I  assured  the  House  last  week,  there 
was  no  Intent  on  my  part  to  set  up 
SQMrate  revolving  fund  to  the  economic 
opportunity  loans  Because  of  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  generated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmahI.  an 
attempt  on  my  part  to  reword  the  Moore 
amendment  so  as  to  make  this  clear,  was 
not  accomplished.  After  the  House  fol- 
lowed my  leadership  in  this  matter.  It 
would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to 
have  changed  the  texture  of  my  remarks 
under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
the  same;  however,  my  cteslre  to  keep 
good  faith  with  the  membership,  a  mat- 


ter not  commonly  understood  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  PatmamI.  I 
chose  to  let  the  remariu  stand  as 
delivered. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  House  that  I  com- 
pleted arrangements  Monday  for  two  dls- 
tingxiished  Members  of  the  other  body, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI  and  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Tower],  to  amend  the  Moore 
amendment  In  the  Senate  in  order  to 
carry  out  my  commitment  to  this  body. 
This  amendment,  which  is  scheduled  to 
come  today  In  the  Senate  would  Insure 
that  a  $100  million  celling  would  be 
placed  on  economic  opportunity  loans 
within  the  $1.4  billion  authorization  fund 
set  up  for  the  o(>eration  of  small  busi- 
ness loan  program. 

I  wish  to  expressly  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ki,cc2ynski],  for 
his  support  and  his  complete  under- 
standing of  what  goes  on  In  this  body. 
and  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
small  business  community  of  Uiis  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  CLrviELAifD  1 ,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FiNol,  aiKl  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCuixocHl  for  their  forceful  sup- 
port of  the  Moore  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  never  any  in- 
tent on  my  part  nor  the  part  of  those 
who  supported  my  amendment  to  mis- 
lead the  House.  It  may  be  safe  to  say 
that  without  the  severe  opposition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
uan]  that  the  Moore  amendment  would 
not  now  enjoy  the  general  endorsement 
that  it  does.  The  Executive  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, together  with  other  ^ncere  experts 
who  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
business  community  of  this  Nation  sup- 
port the  Moore  amendment  or  have  no 
objection  thereto. 


USE  OP  WAR  ON  POVERTY  FUNDS 
TO  ESTABLISH  COOPERATIVE 
STORES  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BAY  AREA 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rather  strange  situation  has  arisen  in 
the  San  PYancisco  Bay  area  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  its  acUvlUes  called  BAND  which 
apparently  has  a  1-year  grant  of  some 
$256,251  to  conduct  an  experimental 
demonstration  in  consumer  education 
and  action.  What  they  are  actually 
doing  Is  promoting  the  establishment  of 
cooperative  stores  In  opposition  to  local 
independent  business  institutions. 

Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc..  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  on  this 


subject,  to  which  he  has  received  no 

reply.    I  quote  from  that  letter: 

Mr.  BoBEST  SaacKMT  SBanrca. 

Director,  OJfict  o/  Economic  Opportunity, 

Woihington,  D.C. 

Vkam  Mb.  Sminx:  Some  time  ago  we 
wrote  you  concerning  the  rejjorted  usage  of 
war-on-poTerty  funds  to  establish  coopera- 
tive stores  in  the  San  Prandsco  Bay  area, 
and  asked  if  such  reports  were  accurate. 

We  have  received  no  reply  from  you,  but 
under  the  date  of  February  17  fild  receive  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Kramer  of  your 
office  who  stated  the  Bay  Area  Neighborhood 
Development  Foundation  has  received  a  1- 
year  grant  of  S25«.251  to  conduct  an  experi- 
mental demonstration  in  consumer  educa- 
tion and  action.  The  letter  then  goes  on 
to  say  "the  reeldenta  of  these  Impoverished 
areas  may  decide  they  would  like  to  eetabUsh 
a  cooperative  store."  This  Is  followed  by  a 
most  remarkable  statement.  "We  believe 
this  Is  totally  in  keeping  with  the  free  enter- 
prise spirit." 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  litera- 
ture given  ont  at  BAND  offices  in  San 
Francisco  states  ite  articles  of  incorporation 
include  these  purposes: 

"To  conduct  basic  educational  research  in 
the  field  of  urban  consumer  education 
directed  toward  the  formation  of  consumer 
cooperatives. 

"To  provide  specific  Information  about  the 
formation  and  operation  of  consumer  co- 
operatives to  individuals  and  groups  In- 
terested in  the  formation  of  such  coopera- 
tives." 

This  literature  further  states  that  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  As- 
sociated Cooperatives,  and  organization  of 
local  consumer  cooperatives,  are  the  sole 
voting  members  of  BAND,  and  that  they 
select  the  BAND  Ix>ard. 

We  have  also  noted  with  Interest  that  In 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  March  8  It 
Is  reported  that  after  the  protests  raised,  Mr. 
Sanford  Kravltz  of  your  office  flew  to  San 
Francisco  to  order  the  BAND  group  to  stop 
publicizing  their  cooperative  activities  and 
to  "stop  dealing  in  specific  solutions  such  as 
cooperatives  and  preach  Instead  general 
concepts." 

Mr.  Shrlver,  at  this  point,  on  behalf  of  our 
more  than  210,000  Independent  business 
proprietors  acroes  the  Nation,  we  would  like 
to  ask  a  question. 

Do  you  honestly  believe  that  a  leopard  can 
change  its  ST>o>tB7  Do  you  believe  that  an 
organlxatlon  controUed  entirely  by  dyed-ln- 
the-wool  beUevers  In  cooperatives  instead  of 
free  enterprise,  with  more  than  a  quarter- 
of-a-milllon  dollars  of  other  people's  money 
to  play  with,  are  going  to  quit  agitating  for 
tax  exempt  cooperatives  to  compete  with 
private,  taxpaylng  enterprises? 

Also,  do  you  believe  that  it  Is  proper,  or 
equitable,  to  collect  taxes  from  private  busi- 
ness and  its  employees,  to  famish  the  am- 
munition needed  for  such  groups  to  carry 
on   antiprlvate   business   agitation? 

Mr.  Shrlver,  how  far  do  you  Intend  to  go 
In  using  the  fruits  of  free  enterprise  to  pro- 
mote socialistic  concepts? 

We  would  appreciate  an  answer  from  you, 
because  the  Independent  business  proprie- 
tors, since  this  disclosure  was  made,  are  ask- 
ing these  questions: 

1.  Is  the  poverty  program  antibuslne«f 

2.  Information  received  Indlcatea  that  in 
addition  to  the  grant  from  you  of  S25d,000, 
Associated  Cooperatives  ars  also  putting  up 
an  undetermined  amount.  Is  this  to  be 
interpreted  that  the  funds  you  gave  will 
be  used  to  agitate  for  cooperative  stores, 
while  money  for  the  actual  physical  seCttng 
up  of  sneh  oooperatlTe  stare*  will  eoue 
from  the  Aaaodated  CooperatlveaT 


Tou  can  appreciate  that  these  are  logical 
questions  that  are  being  asked.  In  other 
words,  they  would  like  to  know  if  this  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  plus  grant  was  made 
to  these  people  with  the  purpos.  of  helping 
destroy  private  business,  or  was  it  due  to 
a  colossal  administrative  error. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  Wilson  Hakdcs. 

President 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  letter  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Howard,  of  the 
Howard  Enterprises,  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
wlilch  has  Its  home  office  In  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  and  I  quote  that  letter: 

Howjuu)  SirrxBFiuSES, 
Oakland.  Cal^f.,  Mttreh.  31. 1966. 

NaTTONAL  FEDEKAnON  07  IlfOKPKNBKNT 

Business, 
San  Mateo.  Calif. 
(Attenttoo  Mr  Neal  Heard.) 

Dear  Sn:  I  received  In  todays  maU  16 
brochures  and  1  large  book  on  the  poverty 
program  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  are  in 
possession  of  copies  of  these  booklets?  If 
not,  I  will  gladly  send  them  on  to  you  there 
In  San  Mateo.  Just  write  me.  They  are 
titled  "Have  You  a  New  Neighbor?"  "Eco- 
notnlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  Amended." 
"Poverty:  Quick  Pacts  About  the  War  on 
Poverty."  "The  War  on  Poverty:  A  Home- 
town Fight."  "The  War  on  Poverty:  Educa- 
tion In  Job  Oorpe  Totrtb  Conaervatlon  Cec- 
t«r."  "Job  Corps  Centers  for  Women."  "Job 
Corps  Facts:  Profile  of  a  Job  Corpsman."  "Is 
There  a  Job  In  Your  Puttire?"  "Vista  Ques- 
tions and  Answers."  "Small  Business  Admin- 
istration." "Neighborhood  Youth  Corps." 
"Adult  Basic  Education  Under  Title  llB. 
EcononUc  Opportunity  Act,"  "Work  Study 
Program."  And  last  but  not  least  a  book 
9  by  12.  three -eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  titled 
"A  Nation  Aroused,"  first  ann<i»l  report  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  have  read  with  very  much  interest  your 
March  25  release  to  members  of  the  bay  area, 
also  your  release  to  the  press  and  frankly  I 
can  see  through  the  entire  thing  from  A  to  Z. 
No.  I.  they  want  going  into  the  cooperative 
business  to  be  something  to  tindermlne  little 
business — then  another  step  will  be  com- 
munism— it  Is  coming  just  as  certain  as 
taxes.  I  fully  believe  the  Oovemment  is 
planning  for  it  all  the  time  to  become  c^jera- 
tlve  within  the  States  by  directing  all  of  our 
attention  to  Vietnam.  wliUe  It  ts  being  done. 
If  you  will  look  back  you  will  readily  see  that 
things  that  were  put  over  on  the  people  were 
done  while  the  powers  that  were  at  the  time 
were  spending  all  their  time  and  using  the 
press  to  talk  about  Just  the  opposite  until 
they  had  gotten  footing  solid  enough  to  let 
It  be  known  to  the  public  After  all  Just 
what  can  the  little  man  do  against  govern- 
ment?    Practically  nothing. 

In  these  so-called  cooperative  ventures  en- 
tered Into  because  "poor  people  can't  read" 
why  Is  Oovemment  permitting  "big  business 
Interests"  to  put  In  60  percent  of  the  money 
used  to  start  and  operate  them?  Something 
la  wrong  somewhere. 

I  tblnk  that  what  should  be  done  Is  to 
warn  every  member  In  plain  English  that  it 
Is  a  move  of  communism  to  take  over  little 
business  and  tJiat  you  should  warn  all  of 
your  members  In  Just  so  many  words  a;sk- 
ing  them  to  write  and  send  telegrams  to  their 
various  Oongressmen  not  that  It  will  com- 
pletely stop  it.  but  that  It  might  stall  it 
until  such  a  tune  as  you  can  figure  out  some 
other  meaas  oi  combating  this  scourge  that 
U  being  thrust  upon  ua  again  by  subterfuge. 

If  you  will  teU  all  the  membesahlp  the 
facts  as  they  really  are  you  will  be  more  apt 
to  get  a  general  response  rather  than  hint  to 
the  danger  tl»t  is  right  here  ready  to  take 
o^er. 
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Once  they  get  one  cooperative  operating 
and  the  itortn  of  tbe  little  mercbanta  has 
subsided,  m<Mv  and  more  so-called  can't  read 
cooperatives  will  be  constructed  and  the  little 
n-.a::  ha«  completely  left  the  picture. 

Johnson  u  continually  talking;  about  more 
Jobs,  yet  be  U  doing  things  that  will  elimi- 
nate Jobs  instead.  How  many  people  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  when  the  little 
man  has  finally  been  eliminated  from  the 
scene'' 

Weii  r  offer  you  a  hearty  good  luck  in  your 
project  but  In  the  long  run  I  am  very  much 
.\.:ier  having  thought  quite  a  bit  about  It) 
t.'.-Aia  little  busmass  Is  destined  for  the  final 
skiii  real  soon — talk  to  them  now  In  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  volume  of 
business  they  are  getting,  but  the  discount 
houses  (with  few  exceptions)  are  very  much 
satisfied. 

Anyway  I  got  It  off  Just  so  you  might  pos- 
sibly  find  something  in   my  rambllngs   vou 
could  possibly  do  something  with. 
Yours  truly. 

R.  W.  HOWASD. 

TT-Js  seems  to  be  another  example  of 
*^.ere  the  administration  is  determined 
to  destroy  the  small  businesses  and  de- 
feat the  creation  of  new  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector 


A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  THIRD-CLASS 
MAILING  OP  SAMPLE  BALLOTS 
AND  OTHER  ELECTION  MA- 
TERIALS 

M.'  GUBSER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarts 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  :3  1965  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  pei-mit  the  third-class  mail- 
ing of  .sample  ballots  and  other  election 
materials  by  registrars  of  voters  to  be 
handled  In  the  malls  aa  flrst-claas  mall. 
I  introduced  this  bill  because  In  several 
recent  eiection.?,  despite  timely  handling 
of  these  materials  by  registrars  of  voters. 
the  nece&sary  election  materials  were  re- 
ceived after  the  election  had  been  held. 

I  was  utterly  amazed  to  receive  a  copy 
of  an  adverse  report  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  this  legislation  which  was 
furnished  me  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Honorable  Tom  Mitrray,  chairman  of 
the  Post  Off.cp  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cites 
that  the  Postmaster  General  is  recom- 
mending against  the  enactment  of  my 
bii:  primarily  because  It  would  "dis- 
criminate against  other  third-class  mail'" 
and  "flrst-cla.ss  handling  of  election  ma- 
t^naLs  Ls  ur.nw'-.s.^a'-v  b-'^ause  election 
dates  are  km. -a-:,  a •■:.  .  t  vance  and  the 
mailing  of  '•;'■.:•;  ■■  ::;d.-:ials  can  be 
scheduled  ui  in..:  i..  •..,-•  y  delivery  by 
third-class  mall.  ' 

Mr  Speaker  the  ignorance  of  election 
procedures  in  the  various  States,  which 
this  statement  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral reveals,  is  nothing  short  of  shocking 
and  appalling 

In  the  first  place,  what  wrong  with 
pacing  such  Important  material  in  a 
c!a.ss  by  Itself  »,hich  does  discriminate 
aitairvst  the  junk  mall,  which  most  of  ui 


do  not  like  to  get  In  our  mall  boxes  any- 
W8iy.  Actually,  the  material  should  be 
mailed  postage  free  since  there  is  nothing 
more  Important  to  a  democracy  than  the 
mechanics  of  ,pperating  an  election  In  the 
most  efflclent '  manner  possible.  I  have 
seen  millions  of  pieces  of  mail  go  out 
from  the  various  executive  branches, 
particularly  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  have  been  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  I  think  the  timely 
receipt  of  a  sample  ballot  Is  much  more 
important  than  some  of  the  propaganda 
with  which  Great  Society  public  relations 
experts  have  recently  been  flooding  the 
mails. 

The  statement  that  first-class  handling 
is  uruiecessary  because  election  dates  are 
known  well  in  advance  shows  an  abysmal 
ignorance  of  election  procedures.  In  my 
own  State  of  California,  we  are  growing 
so  rapidly  that  precincts  never  remain 
constant  and  are  changing  from  year 
to  year.  Unfortunately,  the  precinct 
boundaries  cannot  be  finally  established 
until  such  time  as  registration  is  com- 
plete. This  creates  a  time  interval  prob- 
lem which  makes  it  Impossible  to  mail  a 
sample  ballot  to  each  voter  until  shortly 
before  an  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  adverse  re- 
port on  the  part  of  the  Post  OCQce  De- 
partment and  the  Budget  Bureau  Is 
shortsighted  and  definitely  adverse  to  the 
best  interests  of  democracy. 


EVERYBODY  LIKES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Just  recently,  the  Gallup  poll 
reported  the  city  that  most  Americans 
want  to  live  in.  It  came  as  no  surprise 
to  me,  of  course,  that  "the  city"  is  San 
Francisco,  I  am  delighted,  however, 
that  the  Dr.  George  Gallup  s  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion  confirmed 
what  San  Franciscans  have  long  known, 
that  our  city  Is  everybody's  favorite  city. 

San  Francisco  has  rightly  been  called 
the  Paris  of  the  West,  the  Gateway  to 
the  Orient,  and  by  one  of  its  distin- 
guished citizens.  Columnist  Herb  Caen, 
as  a  Bagdad  by  the  Bay. 

San  Francisco  can  rival  Rome  for  Its 
hills;  Paris  for  Its  cosmopolitan  atmos- 
phere; Hong  Kong  for  its  touch  of  the 
exotic  East:  and  even  London  for  its 
fog.  It  has  no  rival,  however,  for  the 
warmth  and  friendliness  of  its  citizens. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ran  an 
article.  "Everybody  Likes  San  Fran- 
cisco, '  which  follows: 

EVRTBODT    LiXSS    S*N    PSANCISCO 

Sexy,  swinging,  lovely,  and  a  gourmet's 
paradise — above  all.  the  one  city  Americans 
most  want  to  live  In — that's  San  Francisco, 
according  to  the  Gallup  poll. 

The  city's  repute  has  been  climbing  swiftly 
over  the  past  decade,  and  It  Is  obvlotisly 
beaded  for  overwhelming  leadership  among 
ail  American  metropolitan  centers. 

These  conclusions  emerged  yesterday  In  a 
special    survey    conducted    by    Dr.    Oeorge 


OaUup's  prestlgiotis  American  Institute  of 
PubUc  Opinion. 

The  Gallup  poll  queried  a  sampling  of 
adults  all  across  the  country  about  their 
Impressions  of  American  cltle*.  The  cllnifttlc 
quesUon  was:  "Wblch  city  would  you  most 
lUe  to  Uve  In?" 

Ten  years  ago  Los  Angeles  was  In  first 
place,  followed  by  New  York.  San  Francisco 
ranked  only  third. 

But  thla  year's  stirvey  awards  the  top  honor 
to  San  Pr&ndMO.  It  ranked  first  as  Amer- 
ica's favorite  city,  foUowed  by  Los  Angeles  In 
second  place  and  New  York  In  third. 

It's  obvious  that  San  Francisco  has  no  peer 
as  the  city  with  the  most  beautiful  setting 
It  ranked  first  10  years  ago.  and  first  again 
In  1966.  Ten  years  ago  Loe  Angeles  and 
Miami  ranked  second  and  third:  this  year 
the  second  and  third  spots  for  beautiful  set- 
ting  are  held  by  Loe  Angeles  and  Washington 

WOlfBN 

Most  beautiful  women?  Ten  years  ago 
San  Francisco  didn't  rate  among  the  top  nix 
as  a  city  of  stiinners;  It  drew  only  an  honor- 
able mention.  Loe  Angeles,  New  York,  and 
Dallas  were  the  first  three  In  this  category  in 
1966.  ' 

But  this  year's  poll  shows  San  Francisco 
on  the  move:  it  ranked  third  In  female  pul- 
chritude. Just  behind  New  York  and  Loe  An- 
geles. 

The  GaUup  surveyors  asked  Americans 
which  city  has  the  gayest  night  life — and 
came  up  with  something  of  a  surprise.  De- 
spite topless  North  Beach  and  Jazz  all  over. 
San  Francisco  ranks  only  fourth  In  the  night 
life  department. 

The  first  three  cities  for  "gayest  night  life" 
are  New  York.  Las  Vegas,  and  New  Orleans 

Ten  years  ago  San  Francisco  ranked  fifth 
In  Its  night  life;  New  York,  Loe  Angeles,  New 
Orleans,  and  Chicago  were  tbe  top  four. 

rooo 

Moet  Americans  consider  New  York  as  tbe 
city  with  the  Nations  best  food,  but  San 
Francisco  ranks  second  this  year.  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  follow. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Image  of  San  Francisco 
restaurants  was  a  UtUe  lower:  the  city 
ranked  only  fourth  In  the  "best  food"  cate- 
gory. At  that  time  the  leaders  were  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Gallup  pollaters  added  two  new  cate- 
gories In  their  city  survey  this  year.  They 
asked  which  city  is  the  most  Interesting  or 
different;   and  which  U  the  healthiest. 

As  an  Interesting,  different  city  San  Fran- 
cisco ranked  second.  Just  behind  New  York 
and  Just  ahead  of  Los  Angeles. 

HXALTH 

As  for  health,  the  rank  order  goes:  Phoe- 
nix, Denver,  BClaml.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Apparently  strangers  don't  realize  the 
the  salubrity  of  San  Francisco's  fog. 

Here  are  the  Gallup  poll  ratings  In  each 
category: 

Which  city  would  you  most  like  to  live  In? 

Year  1956:  (1)  Los  Angelea.  (2)  New  York. 
(8)  San  Francisco,  (4)  Miami,  (5)  Denver. 
(6)  Chicago. 

Year  1966:  (1)  San  Franclso,  (3)  Los 
Angeles,  (3)  New  York.  (4)  Miami,  (S) 
Denver.   (6)   Phoenix. 

Honorable  mention.  1956:  Detroit.  Seattle. 
Washington.  Boeton;  1966:  Chicago,  San 
Diego.  Seattle.  Washington. 

WlUch  city  has  tbe  most  beauUful  setting? 

Year  1966:  (1)  San  Francisco.  (2)  Urn 
Angeles,  (3)  Miami,  (4)  New  York,  (5)  Wash- 
Ington.  (6)  Denver. 

Year  1966:  (1)  San  Francisco.  (3)  Los 
Angelea,  (3)  Washington,  (4)  Miami,  (6) 
Denver,   (6)    New  York. 

Honorable  mention,  1966;  Seattle,  Chicago, 
Salt  Lake  City.  New  Orleans:  196S:  Seattle. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Chicago,  Phoenix. 

Which  city  ba«  the  best-looking  women? 
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Tear  1956:  (1)  Los  AngtfM,  (2)  New  York, 
(3)  Dallas.  (4)  Atlanta.  (5)  Chicago.  (6) 
New  Orleans. 

Year  1966:  (1)  New  York.  (2)  Los  An«des. 
(3)  San  Franclso,  (4)  Dallas,  (5)  Atlanta, 
(«)  Chicago. 

Hcmorable  mention.  1966:  San  Francisco, 
Miami.  Salt  Lake  City.  Houston;  1966: 
Miami.  New  Orleans.  Houston,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Which  city  has  the  best  food? 

Year  1956:  (1)  New  York,  (2)  Chicago. 
(3)  New  Orleans,  (4)  San  Francisco,  (5)  Los 
Angeles,  (6)  Boston. 

Year  1866:  (1)  New  York.  (2)  San  Fran- 
cisco. (3)  New  Orleans,  (4)  Chicago,  (6) 
Los  Angeles.  (6)  Miami. 

Honorable  mention,  1966:  Miami.  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit,  Kansas  City:  1968:  Atlanta, 
Boston,   Mllwnukee,   Philadelphia. 

Which  city  has  the  gayest  night  Ufe? 

Year  1966:  (1)  New  York,  (2)  Los  An- 
geles, (3)  New  Orleans.  (4)  Chicago,  (6) 
San  Francisco.  (6)  Miami. 

Year  1966:  (1)  New  Y<»k.  (2)  Las  Vegas, 
(3)  New  Orleans,  (4)  San  Pranclsoo,  (6)  Los 
Angeles,  (6)  Chicago. 

Honorable  mention.  1956:  Houston.  Dallas, 
Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis;  1966:  Reno,  Miami, 
San  Diego,  Dallas. 

Which  city  te  the  most  Interesting  or 
different?    (A  new  category  this  year.) 

(1)  New  York,  (2)  San  Frandeco,  (3)  Los 
Angeles.  (4)  Washington,  (6)  New  Orleans, 
(6)  Chicago. 

Honorable  mention:  Mhunl,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia. Seattle. 

Which  dty  U  tbe  healtlilaet?  (A  new  cate- 
gory) 

(1)  Phoenix,  (3)  Denver.  (3)  Miami,  (4) 
Los  Angeles  (5)  San  Francisco.  (6)  New  York. 

Honorable  mention:  Tuoeon,  Seattle.  Chi- 
cago. Salt  Lake  City. 


HORTON  EMPHASIZES  THE  NEED 
FOR  A  CONVENTION  OF  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  NATIONS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rjecori). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30,  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  create  a  delegaUon  to  a  convention  of 
North  Atlantic  nations.  Today,  I  rise  to 
urge  support  for  this  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  999.  TTie  Government 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  been  preoccupied  In  recent  months 
by  the  struggle  this  Nation  is  waging  on 
behalf  of  the  pe<8>le  of  South  Vietnam. 
While  this  preoccupation  Is  understand- 
able, we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  for- 
get that  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
world  that  require  our  attention. 

Por  too  long  now.  It  seems  to  me,  our 
Government  has  allowed  affairs  in  the 
Atlantic  world  to  drift.  It  is  almost  as  If 
we  took  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty  Or- 
KaalzaUon  for  granted,  confident  that 
problems  in  relaUons  between  Europe 
■Jid  the  United  States  would  take  care  of 
themselves  In  the  long  run.  Our  policies 
nave  been  narrowly  conceived  to  pre- 
serve what  exists;  they  have  lacked  the 
Doidness  and  ImaglnaUon  that  should  be 
t^Piayed  by  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
we  North  AUantlc  Alliance.  Above  all, 
we  have  been  overcautious  in  defining 
xuture  goals  toward  which  the  Atlantic 
nations  could  work. 


One  consequence  of  our  policies  has 
been  to  leave  the  initiative  to  others. 
Should  we  really  be  very  surprised  that 
General  de  Gaulle  has  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  his  own  views  of  how 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
should  be  reformed?  A  new  U.S.  initia- 
tive In  Atlantic  affairs  is  overdue.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  we  must  stop  reacting 
and  begin  leading,  lest  the  crisis  we  face 
today  lead  to  the  piecemeal  dismantling 
of  all  that  has  been  built  up  over  the 
past  17  jrears. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  resolution 
which  I  have  Introduced  would  be  to  ex- 
press congressional  interest  In  defining 
and  working  toward  the  goal  of  federal 
union  for  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
world.  Neither  I  nor  the  other  sponsors 
of  this  resolution  believe  that  a  federa- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  nations  can  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future.  But  we  are 
all  deeply  convinced  that  this  is  the  long- 
term  goal  toward  which  the  15  members 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  other  inter- 
ested nations,  must  work  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  If  we  do  not  set  this  long  term 
goal  for  ourselves,  I  am  fearful  that 
Europe  and  North  America  will  gradually 
drift  apart.  Indeed,  in  the  crisis  we  face 
today  in  NATO,  we  can  see  that  thla  is 
not  an  imaginary  danger. 

But  the  drifting  apart  of  Europe  and 
North  America  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen.  Have  we  not  learned  through 
bitter  experience  that  the  fate  of  North 
America  and  the  fate  of  Europe  are  so 
intertwined  that  19th-century  concep- 
tions of  sovereign  Independence  are  out- 
moded on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic? 
Have  we  not  learned  over  the  past  20 
years  that  xmlty  of  purpose  and  policy  is 
best  achieved  within  the  framework  of 
common  institutions?  And  who  would 
deny  that  unity  erf  purpose  and  policy  are 
even  more  necessary  today  than  at  the 
birth  of  NATO  in  1949  if  the  Western 
nations  are  to  play  a  constructive  role 
in  the  world  we  know  today.  Have  we  In 
the  United  States  not  also  learned  that 
boldness  and  imagination  in  foreign 
policy  reap  success? 

The  resolution  that  I  sun  proud  to 
sponsor  in  this  House  Is  at  once  bold  In 
the  goal  it  would  set  and  modest  and 
realistic  In  the  steps  it  proposes  for  the 
present.  It  would  direct  the  President 
and  Congress  to  appoint  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation  of  eminent  citizens  who 
would  be  authorized  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  convention  of  similar  dele- 
gations from  other  NATO  nations.  The 
task  of  this  convention  would  be  explora- 
tory. It  would  determine  what  measure 
of  agreement  exists  on  the  goal  of  fed- 
eral union,  and  what  practical,  interim 
steps  could  be  taken  toward  this  goal. 

Four  years  ago.  in  January  1962,  a 
similar  convention  of  delegations  from 
Atlantic  nations  met  in  Paris.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  meetings,  the  dele- 
gates adopted  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
In  which  the  need  for  an  eventual  At- 
lantic union  was  eloquently  set  forth, 
and  some  gradual  steps  toward  this  union 
proposed.  The  work  of  the  convention 
was  widely  praised  in  the  press  of  this 
country  and  of  other  NATO  countries. 
And  the  declaration  gained  the  support 


of  prominent  citizens  and  statesmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Since  that  time,  however,  we  have  been 
standing  still.  Perhaps  for  a  while  we 
in  this  country  became  too  fascinated 
with  the  movement  toward  European 
unity,  and  did  riot  realize  that  by  pro- 
moting unitj'  CHily  In  Europe  we  might 
also  be  promoting  division  in  the  Atlantic 
world.  Today,  I  think  we  are  wiser. 
There  are  many  people  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe  who  are  convinced 
that  European  unity  is  not  enough  and 
that  Atlantic  unity  is  a  necessity.  The 
purpose  of  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced is  to  continue  the  work  l)egun  by 
the  Atlantic  Convention  of  1962.  It  is 
imi>erative  that  we  regain  a  sense  of  di- 
rection In  our  AtlanUc  policies.  Now  is 
the  time  for  Congress  to  show  its  interest 
In  moving  forward  with  purpose  in  tlic 
Atlantic  world. 


ELECTED  REPRESENTA'nON  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  CLARENCE  J  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Marj'land  (Mr. 
Mathias]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  firmly  In  the  Importance 
and  equity  of  providing  meaningful 
popular  representation  for  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  true  home 
rule.  In  the  form  of  an  elected  munici- 
pal government,  cannot  be  achieved  this 
year,  it  Is  crucial  for  us  to  institute  Dis- 
trict representation  in  Congress.  As 
long  as  Congress  legislates  for  the  Dis- 
trict, the  people  of  the  District  need  a 
representative  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  the  past  I  have  sponsored  bills  to 
establish  the  office  of  nonvoting  delegate 
to  the  House  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  February  8  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  and  I  introduced 
Identical  bills.  H.R.  12690  and  H.R.  12693, 
entitled  the  'District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Extension  Act."  Thlc  measure 
would  establish  the  office  of  delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
House,  would  specify  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  delegate,  would  provide 
for  his  biennial  election,  and  would  make 
necessary  changes  and  improvements  In 
the  voter  registration  and  election  laws 
of  the  District.  The  bill  also  would  pro- 
■vlde  for  special  primary  and  general 
elections  in  the  fall  of  1966  to  choose  a 
delegate  to  serve  in  the  90th  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  two  points. 
First,  I  consider  nonvoting  congressional 
representetlon  for  the  District  a  first 
step,  not  a  final  goal.  I  do  believe  that 
the  citizens  of  Washington  should  have 
voting  representatives  on  both  sides  of 
the  Capitol,  and  will  support  an  appro- 
priate constitutional  amendment  toward 
that  end.  I  aiao  believe,  however,  that 
a  transitional  period  Is  necessary — first, 
because  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  Is  not  a  rapid  process;  sec- 
ond, because  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
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fully  explored  questions  such  as  the  mom- 
be  r  of  Seni.:ors  and  Representatlvea 
appropriate  for  the  Dlatrlct.  and  whether 
the  Enstrtct  should  be  Included  In  the 
apportionment  of  Representatlvea  among 
the  States,  and  Anally,  because  the 
voters  of  the  District  need  time  to  be- 
come accustiomed  to  the  processes  and 
procedures  of  elections.  H.R.  12690  Lj 
vital,  therefore,  as  an  Interim  measure 
which  wouia  establish  the  required  elec- 
toral machinery  in  Washington,  and  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  representation  until  full 
vo'ir.i?  representation  can  be  secured. 

Second,  I  do  .ot  consider  representa- 
tion In  Congress  for  the  District  in  any 
way  an  adequate  substitute  for  home 
rule  Representation  here  is  especially 
Iniporranc  m  the  absence  of  home  rule, 
but  the  establishment  of  elected  munici- 
nai  government  in  Washington  will  make 
congre,sslonai  representation  for  the  Dis- 
trict no  less  significant  or  Just. 

Mr  Speaker  the  great  majority  of 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
displayed  extraordinary  patience  and  a 
willingness  to  seek  responsive  govern- 
ment through  traditional  channels.  It 
Is  time  that  the  Congress  acts  to  extend 
to  Washingtcm  residents  the  democratic 
rights  enjoyed  by  all  other  Americans. 

I  wish  to  include  In  the  Rzcoro  at  this 
point  a  secUon-by-aectlon  analysis  of 
H.R  12690: 

Th«  DisrmicT  or  Columbia  Elsction 

EmtNBiON  Act 

(S«ctloa- by-section    analysis   of    HJl.    12090 

(Mathxas)     and    of    H.R.    12699    (Uoaix). 

89Ui  Cong  ,  2cl  SMS.) 

(Thea«  bUls  are  Identical  and  have  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  For  convenience,  the 
two  bills  are  referred  to  simply  as  "a  bill," 
or    an  j.c'.    m  this  memorandum.) 

■Ecnoif  1 

Secuon  1  sUtee  the  Utle  of  the  act. 
ncnoM  • 

The  ezlstmg  District  of  Columbia  election 
laws,  which  eeUbllsh  the  present  4-year 
cycle  between  election  years,  require  that  all 
voters  m  the  District  have  to  reregister  anew 
In  each  quadreniUal  election  year.  The  pres- 
ent law  also  require*  that  reglstraUon  operm- 
uons  be  shut  down  a  full  iS  days  before 
each  cleotlrjn. 

Thu  bill  provide*  a  number  of  changes  In 
these  exisuna;  »;ectlon  laws,  including  sub- 
stantia; changes  in  the  provisions  relating 
to  re(iflst.rat;on  of  voters.  Tlieae  changes  are 
conuii!ie<j  principally  in  section  2  of  the  bUl. 
The  third  secUon  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
election  r,t  4  delegate  to  Congreee  every  2 
yearn  and  it  Is  because  of  this  speed-up  In 
the  eiection  cycle  that  it  U  practicable  thus 
to  modify  fti:d  mprove  the  registration 
process 

Subsection  lai  of  this  section  2  amends 
the  existing  election  law  so  as  to  establish 
ind  maintain  «  permanent  system  of  regis- 
tration .^t  rne  same  time  it  requires  the 
Board  .->:  Eiections  to  keep  the  reglstraUon 
Accurate  and  current,  and  provides  for  the 
reniovHi  of  the  names  of  registranta  who 
hav»  (tilled  to  vote  In  two  suocesalTs  general 
elections  and  who  have  not  reregistered. 
Subsection  (b)  remove*  the  present  require- 
ment that  the  voter  reregister  anew  in  each 
election  year. 

Subsection  <c)  provides  for  longer  pwtods 
of  re^straUon  than  under  the  present  law. 
and  anortens  to  30  days  (from  the  present 
♦A  dayst  the  period  bsfors  each  election  In 
vhlob  the  regutratlon  000*  Is  closed.  It 
also  broadens  slightly  the  Board  of  BecUoos' 


power  to  Issue  regulatlcHU  wltb  regard  to 
times  and  places  of  registration,  and  clari- 
fies Its  power  to  set  reasonable  deadlines  for 
filing  documents  with  the  Board  where  dead- 
lines are  not  established  by   the  statute. 

sscnoK  s 

This  section  sets  up  the  office  of  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  provides  the  basic 
statutory  framework  for  his  election  by  the 
voters  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  3  specifi- 
cally establishes  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  represented  by  a 
Delegate  In  the  House,  elected  by  the  voters 
of  the  District.  The  Delegate  will  have  a  seat 
In  the  House  Chamber  with  the  right  of  de- 
bate but  not  of  voting.  His  term  would  be 
for  2  years,  along  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  committees  to  which  he  would 
be  assigned  would  be  determined  by  the 
House  under  Its  rulemaking  power.  The  Dis- 
trict Delegate  must  l>e  at  least  25  years  old 
and  have  lived  In  the  District  for  at  least  3 
years,  and  must  continue  to  live  In  the  Dis- 
trict during  his  term  of  office.  He  must  re- 
main a  qualified  elector  under  District  law 
In  order  to  continue  In  office. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  the  definition  of 
"Delegate"  to  the  existing  District  of  Co- 
lumbia election  statute.  Subsection  (c) 
adds  three  new  provisions  to  the  existing 
election  laws  so  as  to  establish  In  gen- 
eral the  manner  in  which  the  District  Dele- 
gate will  be  'elected.  It  provides  that  the 
Delegate  shall  be  elected  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  voters  In  a  general  election. 
In  the  usual  case  after  first  winning 
a  primary  elecUon.  The  candidate  for  a  pri- 
mary eiection  for  Delegate  Is  to  be  nominated 
by  a  petition  containing  at  least  500  signa- 
tures of  registered  voters  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party  as  the  nominee,  and  accompanied 
by  a  filing  fee  of  $200.  The  primary  election 
of  candidates  for  Delegate  wUl,  as  In  the  case 
of  exIsUng  District  of  Columbia  law.  be  by 
a  closed  primary,  but  the  general  election  of 
the  Delegate  will  be  an  open  eiection  which 
will  permit  voters  to  cross  party  lines. 

Subsection  (d)  further  amends  the  Dis- 
trict election  laws  In  a  number  of  resp>ects, 
first  to  assure  that  the  timing  of  the  primary 
and  general  elections  of  Delegates  will  coin- 
cide. In  presidential  election  years,  with  the 
May  primaries  and  the  November  general 
elections  under  existing  law.  The  Delegate 
would  bo  elected  every  2  yecura,  of  course,  and 
In  nonpreeldentlal  election  years  the  Dele- 
gate would  also  be  chosen  by  a  May  primary 
(followed  In  some  cases  by  a  runoff  election) 
and  by  general  elections  In  November. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  3  also 
amends  existing  law  to  provide  for  a  party 
runoff  election,  which  would  be  required 
If  no  one  candidate  In  a  primary  election 
for  Delegate  received  as  much  as  40  percent 
of  the  total  vote  of  his  party  In  that  primary. 
Generally  speaUng.  the  candidates  in  the 
party  runoff  would  be  the  two  top  vote- 
getters  In  the  preceding  party  primary. 
Under  this  same  section  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions Is  given  the  power  to  set  the  dates  for 
these  party  runoff  elections  and  generally  to 
prescrllae  terms  and  conditions  for  their  con- 
duct. 

Subsections  (e).  <f).  and  (g)  change  the 
present  election  law.  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
polling  places  In  all  elections  will  be  open 
from  7  njn.  to 9  psa.  on  election  day  (present 
law  is  from  8  to  8)  and  to  modify  the  exist- 
ing provisions  «lth  regard  to  breaking  tie 
vote*  so  as  to  make  It  clear  that  those  pro- 
visions will  apply  only  when  It  Is  necessary 
to  break  a  tie  In  order  to  aJTect  the  results 
of  an  election. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  for  filling  vacancies 
In  the  office  of  Delegate,  and  also  in  the 
poeitlon  of  candidate  for  Delegate  in  the 
event  that  a  candidate  wins  in  a  May  pri- 
mary, or  later  party  runoff  eleoUon.  but  dies 


or  resigns  before  the  general  election  la 
November.  In  the  latter  case  the  local  polit- 
ical party  committee  selects  the  successor 
If  a  vacsincy  occurs  In  the  office  of  a  Delegate 
who  has  already  been  elected,  the  Board  of 
Elections  is  required  to  hold  a  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy,  except  toward  the 
•nd  of  a  term  of  Congress. 

sacnoN  4 

This  section  makes  a  series  of  changes  io 
exlsOng  statutes  relating  to  the  operation 
of  the  Congress,  to  put  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  Into  a  position  or 
status  in  the  House  of  Representatives  es- 
sentially comparable  to  that  formerly  held 
by  the  Delegates  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and 
presently  held  by  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico.  Most  of  these  changes  in 
law  are  required  simply  because  the  present 
laws  refer  to  Delegates  "from  the  territories." 
Since  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not  a  ter- 
ritory, these  changes  are  required. 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  these  10 
subsections,  the  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  receive  the  same  annual 
salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress  or  Resident 
Commissioner — (30.000  (subsec.  (a)1:  and 
when  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  his 
salary  would  begin  with  the  date  of  his  elec- 
tion and  not  with  the  date  on  which  the 
vacancy  occtirred   (subsec.   (b)). 

Similarly,  the  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  payment  of  unpaid  salaries  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  his  term  of  office  are  made  applicable 
to  the  District  Delegate  (subsec.  (c)). 
and  the  privileges  of  participating  In  the  re- 
tirement benefit*  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  which  are  applicable  to  Members  of 
Congress  are  made  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict Delegate  (subsec.  (d)). 

In  the  same  way.  subsection  (e)  makes  ap- 
plicable to  the  District  Delegate,  and  to  his 
office,  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  al- 
lowance* for  *tatlonery,  telephones,  the  hir- 
ing of  clerical  help,  and  the  furnishing  of 
office  equipment  which  now  apply  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. The  statutory  provisions  for  con- 
gressional office  space  are  also  made  applicable 
to  the  District  Delegate  (subsec.  (f) ). 

The  provisions  of  Federal  criminal  law 
which  relate  to  Members  of  Congress,  to  their 
activities,  and  to  their  elections,  are  also 
made  applicable  to  the  District  Delegate. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is 
made  applicable  to  the  Delegate's  position 
(subsec.  (g)).  as  are  also  the  provlslor^ 
of  law  making  It  a  Federal  crime  to  Intimi- 
date voters  (subsec.  (h)),  as  well  as  those 
punishing  the  use  by  Federal  employee*  of 
Influence  or  authority  to  interfere  with  elec- 
tions (subsec.  (i) ) . 

Subsection  (J)  contains  the  changes  re- 
quired tn  existing  law  to  assure  that  appoint- 
ment of  candldatee  to  the  armed  services 
academies  from  the  District  would  be  made 
by  the  elected  Delegate,  rather  than  by  the 
appointed  Commissioners. 
sacnON  8 

This  section  contains  the  definitions  which 
are  used  throughout  the  bill,  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  provisions  which  will 
be  lm[>ortant  in  administering  the  law.  Sub- 
section (a)  contains  the  definitions.  Sub- 
section (b)  simply  brings  up  to  date  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  with  respect 
to  the  current  name  of  the  former  munici- 
pal court.  Subsection  (c)  changes  the  dead- 
line date  for  filing  nominating  petiuons 
for  candidates  for  local  peo^  elections,  so 
as  to  give  enough  Ume  for  the  operaUon  of 
the  new  procedure  for  cbaUeni^g  nomi- 
nating peUtlona,  established  by  «ubsectlon 
(d)  below. 

The  new  subsection  (d)  amends  the  existing 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  elecUon  law  ao  as  to 
give  the  Board  of  KlecUons  authority  to  ac- 
cept  InlUally   the  algnatures  on  duly  Al«a 
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nominating  petitions,  but  sets  up  a  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  petitions  can  be  timely 
challenged,  and  the  challenges  resolved  by 
the  Board  of  Elections,  with  a  right  of  later 
review  in  court.  It  also  provides  that  the 
order  tn  which  the  names  of  candidates 
will  appear  on  the  ballot  shall  be  determined 
by  choosing  lots. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  the  existing  law 
slightly  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Elec- 
tions Board  to  issue  regulations  to  accept 
some  ballots  which  have  been  cast  outside 
the  precinct  In  which  the  registrant  lived — 
as  one  example,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
was  registered  In  one  precinct  but  on  elec- 
tion day  Is  In  a  hospital  In  another  precinct 
and  is  voting  as  a  "sbut-ln." 

Subparagraph  (f)  changes  the  existing 
elections  law  slightly  so  as  to  require  that 
only  one  of  the  officials  In  the  polling  place 
wlU  be  needed  to  accompany  an  Illiterate 
or  handicapped  voter  Into  the  voting  booth 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  voter's  directions 
with  respect  to  recording  his  vote  (present 
law  requires  the  presence  of  two  officials). 
The  change  would  also  provide  that  the  voter 
can.  if  he  so  desires,  have  a  second  official 
of  the  Board  of  Elections  to  witness  the 
recordation  of  his  vote  In  accordance  wltb 
his  directions. 

Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  will  shorten  and 
simplify  the  party  "primary"  ballots  under 
the  1955  Election  Act,  by  eliminating  the  elec- 
tion of  alternates  to  the  various  party  offi- 
cials. The  party  primary  ballots  have  been 
widely  criticized  because  of  their  length 
and  complexity.  The  elimination  of  the  elec- 
tion of  alternate  officials  will  substantially 
aliorten  the  ballots  in  a  number  of  cases.  At 
the  same  time,  the  alternates  can.  of  course, 
be  selected  by  the  parties  themselves,  by  cau- 
cus or  other  means  not  involving  the  use  of 
the  cltywlde  primary  election  machinery. 
The  party  officials  themselves  (national  com- 
mitteemen and  women,  delegates  to  the  pres- 
idential nominating  conventions  and.  when 
designated  by  the  parties,  members  and  offi- 
cials of  the  local  party  committees)  would 
continue  to  be  elected  by  ballot  under  the 
present  election  law. 

Sut>6ectlon  (1)  amends  the  existing  elec- 
tion law  to  make  It  clear  that  If  the  local 
political  party  committee  so  desires,  the  party 
primary  ballots  may  contain  presidential 
preference  questions  to  be  answered  by  the 
voters.  The  bUl  requires  that  the  local 
party  committee  furnish  the  potential  presi- 
dential candidate  with  written  Information 
to  the  effect  that  It  Is  so  proposing  his  name 
t«  go  on  the  ballot.  At  the  same  time  the 
bill  provides  a  mechanism  by  which  the  po- 
tential candidate  may.  If  he  chooses,  re- 
move his  name  from  the  ballot  without  the 
necessity  of  stating  a  reason  for  his  decision 
In  this  respect. 

The  right  to  have  these  presidential  pref- 
erence questions  on  the  ballot  under  the 
present  law  has  been  sharply  disputed  ever 
since  the  act  was  passed  In  1955.  and  a  1964 
court  decision  cast  a  further  cloud  on  the 
authority  of  the  board  of  elections  to  per- 
niit  presidential  preference  questions  under 
existing  law.  With  this  amendment,  these 
presidential  preference  questions  would  also 
replace  the  so-called  party  questions.  These 
P»rty  questions  have  been  criticized  as  di- 
luting the  powers  of  the  elected  party  officials 
to  formulate  party  policies,  and  also  because 
Me  questions  add  further  to  the  length  of 
the  ballot. 

Subsection  (J)  would  remove  an  ambiguity 
in  existing  election  law  by  establishing  a 
Clear  deadline  for  filing  the  designations  of 
the  ofBcee  of  local  party  committees  to  be 
nued  by  the  party  primary  elections. 

under  the  exlsOng  election  law  each  can- 
aidate  on  the  ballot  has  the  right  to  have 
one  watcher  at  each  polling  place.  Subsec- 
"Oh  (k)  would  change  this  arrangement 
•lightly  In  the  light  of  the  length  of  the 
PMty  primary  ballots  (in  the  1964  election. 


for  Instance,  there  were  over  250  candidates 
on  the  party  ballots),  to  give  the  Board  of 
Elections  authority  to  Issue  regulations  rea- 
sonably limiting  the  numt>er  of  watchers  in 
each  voting  place,  and  reasonably  to  regulate 
the  scope  of  the  watchers'  activities,  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  their  rights  to 
perform  their  Important  duties. 

Subsection  (1)  would  give  the  Board  of 
Elections  clear  authority  to  declare  that  duly 
nominated  and  unopposed  candidates  for 
party  office  are  elected  without  opposition. 
The  fact  that  they  have  been  so  elected 
would  appear  on  the  party  ballot,  together 
with  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  who  are 
opposed  and  whose  election  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  voters.  This  change  will  fur- 
ther simplify  and  shorten  ballot  forms,  with- 
out in  any  way  diminishing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  elections  under  the  act. 

Subsection  (m)  changes  the  method  of 
compensation  of  the  members  of  the  three- 
man  Board  of  Elections.  They  are  now  paid 
•25  per  day  while  performing  their  duties. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  act  there  will  be 
two  elections  in  every  even-numbered  year, 
with  occasional  special  or  party  runoff  elec- 
tions to  be  expected  from  time  to  time,  thus 
substantially  Increasing  the  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Elections.  The  amount  of  time 
spent  by  Board  members  in  an  election  year 
is  substantial,  and  the  changeover  to  some 
modest,  fixed  annual  comptensatlon  is  de- 
sirable and  appropriate  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

Subsection  (n)  amends  the  law  so  as  to 
give  the  candidates  a  period  of  30  days  after 
each  election  In  order  to  complete  and  file 
their  financial  reports.  At  present  they  have 
only  10  days  In  which  to  perform  this  work, 
a  period  which  is  insufficient  and  unwork- 
able. 

Subsection  (o)  tightens  up  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  present  law  so  as  to 
make  It  clear  that  any  false  statement  by  a 
registrant  with  respect  to  qualifications  for 
voting  will  render  him  subject  to  penalty, 
whereas  the  present  act  limits  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  penul  provision  to  false  statements 
as  to  the  registrant's  residence  or  voting 
privileges  outside  the  dUtrlct.  The  bill  also 
makes  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  act 
applicable  to  the  restrictions  on  contribu- 
tions and  requirements  for  reporting  expend- 
itures. 

Subsections  (p)  and  (q)  amend  the  title, 
and  the  first  section  of  the  existing  law,  so 
as  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  act  provides 
for  the  election  of  the  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  addition  to  the  other 
officials  elected  under  the  existing  law. 

SECmON    s 

Enactment  of  the  first  five  sections  of  this 
bill  would  have  the  effect  of  converting  the 
present  quadrennial  election  cycle  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a  biennial  cycle^ 
that  Is,  there  would  be  two  elections  In 
every  even-numl>ered  year,  whereas  at  the 
present  time  there  are  two  elections  only  In 
every  fourth  year — In  presidential  election 
years. 

Enactment  simply  of  these  first  five  sec- 
tions in  an  election  year  such  as  1966  would 
raise  some  operating  problems.  It  takes 
several  months  to  get  retuJy  to  run  an  elec- 
tion well,  and  funds  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  these  initial  start- 
ing problems,  section  6  has  been  added  which 
authorizes  Bi>eclal  elections  In  the  autumn 
of  1966  to  elect  a  Delegate  to  the  House  to 
serve  In  the  90th  Congress,  which  convenes 
next  January.  Tills  section  6  specifically 
validates  for  purposes  of  these  1966  elec- 
tions all  the  1964  registrations  (approxi- 
mately 200,000  of  them  were  made  at  that 
time)  to  the  extent  that  the  registrants  prove 
that  they  continue  to  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
election  law. 


Section  6  also  provides  for  additional  reg- 
istrations for  these  1966  elections,  and  E:lves 
the  Board  of  Elections  flexibility  In  schedul- 
ing the  dates  for  the  1966  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  for  Delegate,  and  for  party  run- 
off elections  also.  If  such  additional  elec- 
tions prove  to  be  necessary.  The  section  pro- 
vides a  time  limit  In  which  the  Board  is 
required  to  complete  the  Installation  of  the 
new  permanent  registration  system  to  re- 
place the  present  periodic  registrations  now 
required.  The  deadlines  prescribed  will  as- 
sure that  the  p>ermanent  registration  system 
Will  be  in  full  operation  for  the  1968  elec- 
tions. 

Technical  note:  The  bill  has  been  drafted 
to  meet  the  codification  requirements  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  and  also.  In  sec- 
tions 2(a)  and  4,  the  codification  require- 
ments of   the  United   States  Code. 


A    CONSERVATION    JOB    TO   DO   AT 
HOME 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Shriver]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
mid-America  the  land  blooms,  communi- 
ties prosper,  and  there  Is  great  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  We  must  trace  this 
good  fortime  to  the  basic  resources  of  the 
region — to  the  good  earth,  the  water, 
and  the  hardworking  and  skilled  people 
on  the  farms  and  ranches  and  in  the 
towns. 

We  have  done  more  than  build — we 
have  rebuilt.  We  have  conserved  and  de- 
veloped our  resources  and  made  them 
work  for  us.  We  are  proud  of  this  herit- 
age. But  we  know  that  we  can  sustain 
our  prosperity  only  by  continued  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  sound  resource 
conservation  and  development. 

We  know,  too,  that  all  is  not  well  with 
the  land  and  the  waters  that  flow  across 
It.  The  soil  still  washes  and  blows  where 
it  should  be  held  secure  by  vegetation. 
The  streams  are  polluted  with  wastes 
that  limit  or  destroy  the  value  of  this 
needed  water. 

While  we  have  accomplished  much  in 
conserving  and  developing  our  land  and 
water  resources,  we  have  much  yet  to  do. 

In  Kansas,  soil  conservation  districts 
embrace  every  farm  and  ranch,  and  the 
majority  of  these  districts  have  signed 
modernized  agreements  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  permit 
broader  and  more  useful  development  oJ 
the  rural  lands  and  waters  of  the  State 

Yet,  only  34  percent  of  the  needed  soil 
and  water  conservation  work  on  Kansas 
farms  and  ranches  has  been  completed, 
and  at  the  current  completion  rate  of 
about  I'i  percent  per  year  the  Job 
clearly  will  take  a  long  time  to  finish. 

Of  to  total  of  236  watersheds  that  need 
project-type  action  in  Kansas,  40  have 
been  authorized  for  planning  assistance, 
and  of  these  21  have  been  authorized 
for  installation  of  works  of  improvement. 
These  examples  are  a  brief  indication 
of  basic  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
that  remains  to  be  done  In  Kansas.  A 
similar  picture  could  be  drawn  for  every 
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State,  for  every-  Suiie  ...l.t.  .i  great  backlog 
of  watershed  prou?ctio:.  and  other  eoa- 
servation  work  waiting  to  b«  acted  on. 
This  is  a  challenge  we  cannot  Ignore. 

We  must  mov°  r^soi  ite'.y  for*'arcl  In 
proerams  to  conserve  and  de^'elop  our  soil 
and  water  and  related  resources — to 
clean  our  streams  and  curb  further  pollu- 
tion of  them,  to  prevent  Hftmagiqy 
floods,  to  save  the  soil  from  washing  and 
blowing  away,  to  make  the  best  ponible 
U5e  of  our  wa'.er  resource*  throogh  Im- 
poundment and  distribution  as  needed 
for  building  sound  local  economies;  to 
preserve  the  woodlands  from  heedless  ex- 
ploitation, to  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
people  by  continuing  to  make  the  coun- 
tryside a  more  beautiful  as  well  as  a 
more  useful  place  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Amerlcan.>5 


UNEMPLnYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr  CLARENCE  J  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
AvDRrws]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ou.s  matter 

Thie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
Uj  the  reques".  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  1 

There  wa."?  ::o  objection. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R  8282  which  is  pending  on 
the  Important  matter  of  unemployment 
compensation.  Is  of  a  good  deal  of  Inter- 
est to  all  of  us  In  the  House.  I  have  been 
In  contact  with  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Mr  Richard  H  Barry,  a  well-known 
financial  and  business  consultant,  who 
has  some  ideas  pertinent  to  the  revision 
of  thLs  legislation.  They  are  embodied  In 
a  resolution  from  the  Pargo  Chamber  of 
Comm.crce  which  I  would  like  to  Insert 
In  the  P.troRD  at  this  point  for  the  study 
of  those  interested : 

RCSOLUTION 

Wher«a«  tbe  Parfo  Cbamber  of  Commerce : 

1  U  strongly  In  favor  of  an  equitable  sys- 
tem r:ji-  tKith  employee*  and  employe™  In 
adrr.inUterlnj?  the  mechanics  and  financing 
cyirm  of  temporary  and  seaeonal  unemploy- 
ment In  the  permanent  work  force  aa  dlsttn- 
sulahed  from  part  time  or  occaalonai  workera, 
and 

a  Recognizes  the  need  and  advleabUity  to 
up  date  the  unemployment  oompeaaatlon 
Inaurajxce  system  from  time  to  time  In  the 
light  of  fiperlence  and  changing  condition*, 
sMch  M  the  pre-mlge  in  moet  States  that  the 
employer  should  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  uiietnployment  tncurance;  and 

i  La  unalterar/ly  opposed  to  HJi.  8263  In 
ita  present  furm.  aa  It  la  woefully  Inadequate 
Insofar  aa  the  need  for  an  up-to-dat«  system 
of  unemployment  Insurance  Is  concerned; 
and 

4  Suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Con^-s.'!  of  the  United  States  to  redefine  the 
foliowinsr 

♦  1  Ttie  purpoee  and  scope  of  unemploy- 
men;  oompenaation  tnaurance;  and 

4  2  The  reepecuve  financial  reepoDslblUtlea 
jf  vne  employer  the  employee  and  the  gvx- 
eroj  public  to  pay  the  inaurance  premiuma. 
nr.st  for  cycles  of  temporary  and  seasonal 
enr-.ployment  of  the  permanent  worlt  force. 
nnd  second,  the  much  blither  cost  of  Insur- 
anre  protrrams  ambrarlriR  p  irt  time  »nd  oc- 
cajuonal  »rork.er».  p'l.s  -  ,  >a  ;ji  »x-«»s  of  6 
months:  and 

4  J  The  dutiee  aud  i.-on-.p^naatioa  of  the 
Suite  and  Federal  admir.;.s-_rat.jr8  ot  the  pro- 


gram, plus  the  mechanics  of  how  such  regu- 
la  ton  and  atUnlniatratan  are  appointed;  and 

B.  Suggest  to  the  Oongiiws  at  the  United 
States  that  legiatatlre  btlla  such  as  HJI. 
8383  are  fnqoently  drawn  and  aponaored  by 
clTll  sMTloe  employees  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  giving  to  them,  tlirough 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  unwar- 
ranted and  excessive  bureaucratic  control 
wtthoat  sufBcient  regard  for  the  following; 

5.1.  The  full  context  erf  what  Is  In  the  beet 
Intererta  of  the  public;  and 

6  3.  For  the  tax  inequities  caused  the 
majority  of  employers:    and 

6.3.  Ftor  the  exceeslve  financial  burdens  for 
the  majority  of  small  employers  with  stable 
payrolls:  and 

6.4.  Por  the  denial  to  all  employers  of  effec- 
tive recourse  to  the  Judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  establish  the  Intent  of  the  law; 
and 

0.  Suggest  that  the  foregoing  preamble  to 
the  resolution  summarteas  the  atutude  of  the 
vast  majority  of  employers  In  describing 
their  concern  with  the  implications  of  H.R. 
8383  to  grant  to  a  few  unidentified  key  em- 
ployees In  the  vaat  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
under  the  guise  of  authority  to  Issue  routine 
regulations  or  bring  about  uniformity,  a 
wide  range  of  excessive  control  over  Uie  rights 
of  empioyers  and  in  effect  making  such  Fed- 
eral administrators  the  sole  proprietors  of 
all  knowledge:  and 

7.  Suggest  that  the  Federal  advisory  com- 
missions appointed  In  the  past  exclualvely 
by  the  U.S.  Secretaries  of  Labor  to  represent 
labor,  business  and  the  beat  Interests  of  the 
dtlsena  as  a  whole  have  faUed  to  function 
effectively  in  that  capacity:  and 

8.  Suggest  that  a  specific  Instance  of  the 
faUure  of  a  recent  Federal  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  function  for  extended  periods  of  time 
and  faUure  to  issue  reports  at  reasonable 
Interval*  Is  shown  by  the  attached  letter 
dated  August  2,  iae3.  from  the  office  of  the 
late  Congresaman.  HJaimer  C.  Nygaard:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Retolved.  That  Congress  In  its  evaluation  of 
H.R.  8383  be  hereby  urged  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  foregoing  preamble  and  take 
affirmative  action  to  have  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  the  advice  and  con- 
aent  of  the  Senate  appoint  a  full-time  bi- 
partisan three-man  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Board  of  Administration  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  an  ax  oOcio 
menxber  to  deal  more  knowingly  and  equita- 
bly with  the  employee  and  employer  In  the 
full  context  of  what  is  in  the  beat  Interest  of 
the  Nation:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  following  Members  of  Congress  for  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  with  the  request  that 
each  of  them  evaluate  these  recommenda- 
tions and  if  they  are  in  accord  with  them 
that  they  write  their  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  enoompaasing  their  thoughts  on 
the  subetanoe  and  spirit  of  this  resolution: 
Senator  MXlton  R.  Tottnc,  Senator  Qirxirmc 
Bvaoicx.  CongreMman  Mjuac  Amntxws,  and 
Congresaman  Rollakd  Rcolin. 

Fasso  CHAMsn  OF  CouNoatc*. 

CoNQKCsa  or  tkb  UNrrxo  SraTcs, 

Houss  or  RapaasxNTATivKS. 
Washington,  DC.  August  21.  1962. 
Mr   Richard  BiUuiT. 
Fmrgo,  N.  Dak. 

Daak  Ma.  BAaav:  Unfortunately  I  am  not 
able  to  come  up  with  the  material  you  wanted 
relauve  to  S.  3411  and  H.R.  13386.  coplee  of 
which  axe  ancloaed. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Federal  Advisory 
Commission  under  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  la  not  functioning  at  present. 
The  terma  of  the  past  members  have  expired 
and  new  numbers  have  not  as  yet  t>een  ap- 
pouited.  It  Is  expected  they  will  be  named 
within  the  next  10  days  or  3  weeks  at  wixich 
time  I  will  send  you  tlxe  names.    The  last 


report  published  by  this  Oommlaslon  came 
out  In  1B54  and  to  now  out  of  print.  I  hare 
been  put  on  a  waiting  list  for  any  new  report 
which  may  be  forthcoming. 

This  la  a  rather  vagtie  and  cloudy  reply, 
Imt  It  Is  the  best  I  can  give  ymi  under  the 
clrcumstancee.  Under  separate  cover.  I  atu 
aendlng  you  a  1063  Congressional  Directory. 
On  pages  618  and  617  you  will  find  ti»e  make- 
up of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
which  may  give  you  some  Information  that 
wtll  be  helpful.  I  am  holding  copies  of  the 
two  bins  and  the  Information  you  gave  me 
over  the  phone  for  Mr.  Nygaard. 

Sincerely, 

lann  MAam*  Bowaaos. 
Assistant  to  Ctrngressman  Hjalmar  C. 

Hyffcard. 
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HAIPHONO,  THE  SANCTUARY  THAT 
HURTS 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.    Mr 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlemfin  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  so  often  of  this  matter  that 
I  feel  a  little  redundant.  However,  the 
issue  Is  too  ntal,  so  Important  to  our 
Nation,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  public  until  sometlilng  effective 
is  done  about  It. 

My  reference  is  to  the  need  of  blockad- 
ing Haiphong  and  other  North  Vietnam 
porta  In  order  to  keep  the  British  and 
other  free  world  ships  particularly  from 
carrying  in  supplies  to  the  Vletcong.  I 
am  happy  the  Greek  Government  no 
longer  permits  Greek-flag  ships  to  engage 
in  this  trade;  so,  perhaps  we  are  making 
progress,  even  if  it  is  alow. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Soviet  Russian 
vessels  are  carrying  the  latest  Mig-2rs 
to  Haiphong  for  unloading;  one  ship 
we  have  been  Informed,  arrived  Just  the 
other  day.  Yet  the  propaganda  line  is  to 
paint  the  Russians  as  the  "good  guys" 
and  the  Red  Chinese  who  are  presently 
doing  far  less  for  the  Vletcong  as  the 
"baddies." 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  others  are.  By 
unanimous  consent.  I  Introduce  an  edi- 
torial from  Navy,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States : 

EUiPHONO,  Tta  Samctuabt  That  Huara 

The  question  of  when  or  whether  the 
United  States  should  take  decisive  steps  to 
shut  off  the  flow  of  arms  and  war  supplies 
into  Haiphong.  North  Vietnam's  biggest  and 
busiest  port,  continues  to  gnaw  at  the  Jobn- 
aon  administration. 

Pressure  for  sucJi  action  liaa  mounted  in 
recent  weeks,  as  American  aircraft  losses  and 
the  number  of  North  Vietnamese  regular 
army  troops  infiltrating  into  the  south  In- 
crease. The  principal  methods  advocated  are 
tliese:  (i)  bombing  from  the  air;  (2)  laying 
of  minefields  in  the  harbor,  and  (3)  the  es- 
tabllatunent  of  a  partial  blockade  or  quaran- 
tine of  the  type  ordered  by  President  Kennedy 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1982- 

Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  now  a 
Presidential  advlaer  on  Vietnam,  told  Con- 


gress early  last  month  that  be  believed  it  was 
time  to  do  smnethlng  about  Haiphong.  He 
said  he  ttirought  nUnlng  the  harbor  would 
be  the  simplest  way  to  discourage  shipping 
from  entering  that  port. 

About  a  week  later,  a  raft  of  interpretive 
stories  came  out  of  the  Pentagon — indicating 
that  a  background  session  for  reporters  had 
been  held  by  official  spokesmen — which  said 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  want  to  bomb  some  of 
Haiphong's  Industrial  and  petroleum  storage 
areas  as  part  of  a  general  expansion  of  the 
sir  war  against  North  Vietnam. 

Several  leading  Republicans,  Including 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Evskett  Disksen 
and  former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon, 
have  been  advocating  a  blockade  of  the  Com- 
munist port.  A  number  of  influential  Demo- 
crats In  Congress,  Senators  Russkll  and 
Stmincton,  for  example,  also  favor  such  a 
step. 

KXPLorriNo  oira  reals 

The  thinking  behind  these  recommenda- 
tions for  ending  the  de  facto  sanctuary  status 
of  Haiphong  goes  Uke  this:  It  doesn't  make 
tense  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  at  all  If  the 
Communists  are  allowed  to  import  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  nUssiles  and  the  shells  and 
bullets  which  make  the  bombing  more 
expensive  in  American  lives  and  money  and 
Increase  the  casualUes  among  our  forces 
engaged  against  the  enemy  in  the  south. 

The  administration,  however.  Is  fearful 
Uist  if  we  attack  Haiphong,  or  blockade  It,  we 
might  risk  a  serious  crisis  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and/or  Communist  China.  The  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  are  well  aware  of  tills  fear 
and  have  exploited  It.  The  Russians  report- 
edly have  t>aased  the  word  through  diplo- 
matic channels  that  If  we  strike  either  Hai- 
phong or  the  capital  city  of  Hanoi  (also  a 
sanctuary)  they  will  liave  to  take  some  kind 
of  counteraction.  The  Chlneee  have  said  the 
•ame  thing  publicly.  According  to  a  member 
of  the  PhUlpplne  Senate,  who  had  Just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Peking,  the  Chinese 
told  her  that  they  would  feel  Justified  In 
entering  the  Vietnamese  war  if  the  United 
States  attacked  the  two  big  cities  In  the 
north. 

State  Department  and  Pentagon  leaders 
have  played  down  the  heavy  military  aid  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  giving  the  North 
Vlenamese  aggressor,  presumably  on  the 
theory  that  good  relations  with  Moscow 
should  be  maintained  so  that  It  might,  one 
day.  persuade  Hanoi  that  it  should  come  with 
us  to  the  peace  table.  Aa  a  consequence  there 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
mlnistraUon  to  downgrade  the  Importance 
of  Haiphong  to  the  war  effort  against  us  and 
also  to  entangle  It  with  the  question  of 
bombing  Hanoi,  for  which  there  Is  far  leas 
pressure. 

Accordingly,  there  must  have  sc«ne  red 
faces  in  Washington  late  last  month  when 
»  copy  of  a  letter  purportedly  sent  by  the 
Kremlin  to  Communist  parties  around  the 
world  found  ite  way  into  print  in  the  West- 
ern World.  DeaUng  with  the  Moscow-Peking 
split,  the  communication  for  the  first  time 
gave  the  American  people  a  fairly  detailed 
•ccount  of  the  kind  and  scope  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  supplying  our 
enemy.    Here  la  what  It  said,  in  part: 

'The  Soviet  Union  delivers  large  amounts 
of  weapons  to  the  DRV  (Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam),  Including  rocket  installa- 
tions, anti-aircraft  artillery,  airplanes,  tanks. 
coastal  guns,  warships,  and  other  items.  In 
l»«6  alone,  weapona  and  other  war  materiel 
*ortb  about  500  mllUon  rubles  ($550  mil- 
nav'    ^"^  placed    at   the   disposal   of   the 

'The    DRV    la    receiving    support    in    the 

"TJining   of    pllota,    rocket    personnel,    tank 

Mlvers,  artillerymen,  and  ao  on.     Our  mlll- 

«U7  aid  Is  being  rendered  to  the  extent  the 

Vietnamese  leadership  itself  thinks  neces- 
sary." 


Figures  on  the  value  of  CtUneee  military 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  are  not  available,  but 
it  la  doubtful  that  it  would  match  the  So- 
viet's half-billion  dollar  annual  rate,  a  rate 
the  Kremlin  makea  clear  may  go  even  high- 
er— Hanoi  only  has  to  ask. 

BTTLK    OF    rr    GOES    BT    SEA 

With  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  assailing  each 
other  so  bitterly  that  some  oljservers  believe 
the  two  Communist  giants  are  near  a  com- 
plete break.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  bulk 
of  this  Soviet  aid  reaches  North  Vietnam  by 
stilp,  through  Haiphong.  Again,  the  Krem- 
lin letter  referred  to  above  sheds  some  light. 
It  said: 

"The  Chinese  Communist  Party  leadership 
hindered  the  implementation  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  U.SB.R.  with 
the  Gtovwnment  of  the  DRV  on  an  immedi- 
ate Increase  in  military  aid  for  the  DRV.  The 
CCP  leaders  did  not  permit  Soviet  transport 
planes  with  weapons  to  fly  over  CPR  (Chi- 
nese Peoples  Republic)    territory. 

"Then.  Chinese  personalities  also  placed 
ottetacles  in  the  way  of  the  transportation  of 
war  materiel  to  Vietnam  by  raU.  Thus,  at 
their  request,  an  additional  shipment  of  mU- 
Itary  equipment,  including  anti-aircraft  arUl- 
lery.  which  Is  needed  so  urgently  to  protect 
the  Vietnamese  cities  and  villages  against  the 
United  States  air  pirates,  was  recently  deliv- 
ered to  the  Vietnamese  comrades.  The  Chi- 
nese authorities  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
relay  the  freight,  under  the  pretense  that  the 
papers  for  its  transit  had  not  yet  been  filled 
out  and  that  they  did  not  know  whether 
Vietnam  needs  this  war  materiel." 

It  Is  clear  that  the  port  of  Haiphong  la 
vitally  imjxjrtant  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
war  effort  and  that  this  importance  will  In- 
crease as  Soviet  and  East  European  Commu- 
nist aid  expands.  Militarily,  it  would  make 
sense  to  disrupt  this  lifeline  that  helps  sus- 
tain our  enemy.  We  control  the  sea  and  the 
air  and  could  do  so.  There  are,  of  cotuse. 
diplomatic  and  political  factors  that  the 
President  must  weigh.  But  the  American 
people  now  know,  ironically  from  the  Krem- 
lin and  not  from  the  White  House,  how  vast 
the  Soviet  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam  is 
and  how  necessary  Haiphong  is  to  its  deliv- 
ery. The  pressure  for  a  new  decision  by  the 
President  Is  bound  to  Increase  further. 
Should  he  decide  to  allow  Haiphong  to  re- 
main a  sanctuary,  he  will  have  to  make  a  new 
case.    His  present  one  is  not  convincing. 


DISRUPTIVE  CCC  CORN  SALES 
SHOULD  BE  THOROUGHLY  IN- 
VESTIGATED 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1966,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chalrmsm  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  the  recent  policies  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
have  initiated  a  potentially  disastrous 
situation  in  the  Minnesota  corn  market: 

Mabch  8,  1906. 
Hon.  Habou)  D.  Coourr, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mm.  Chaikman:  In  the  face  of  de- 
partmental predictions  to  the  contrary  and 


drastically  dropping  corn  ptrices,  the  Coin- 
modify  Credit  Corporation  has  dumped  near- 
ly 175  million  bushels  of  corn  on  the  market 
since  the  first  of  this  year.  During  the  past 
9  weeks,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  disposed  of  about  one-third  of  the  total 
CCC  reserve  supply. 

Can  this  be  the  same  Government  agency 
which  predicted  In  December  that  corn  re- 
quirements this  year  coxUd  "be  met  largely 
out  of  the  1965  crop,  with  only  limited 
amounts  of  corn  expected  to  be  made  avail- 
able from  (Government-owned)  stocks"? 
On  December  17,  the  USDA  announced  that 
sales  In  196«  would  be  less  tlian  last  year's 
total  of  417  mUllon  bushels.  Nevertheless, 
In  the  first  9  weeks  of  1966,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  sold  a  total  which 
already  amounts  to  42  percent  of  the  entire 
1966  total.  In  January,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  dumped  63  million 
bushels  of  corn,  compyared  to  only  8.4  mUlion 
bushels  in  December.  The  February  total  of 
140.2  million  bushels  dumped  was  the  high- 
est for  any  month  In  4  years  and  more  than 
double  the  amount  for  February  1965.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  seems  bound 
and  determined  to  break  their  newly  estab- 
lished record  this  month.  Last  week,  they 
unloaded  72  million  bushels  of  corn. 

In  2  days  of  last  week,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  dumped  40  million 
bushels  of  corn  In  Minneapolis:  nearly  five 
times  the  amount  sold  in  December  on  all 
markeu.  These  sales  in  Minneapolis  were 
made  at  6  to  7  cents  under  the  level  of  the 
futures  contract  In  Clilcago  for  March.  The 
closing  prices  of  corn  futixres  after  these  two 
days  were  from  6%  to  aa  much  as  10  cents 
below  the  February  14  level. 

Most  of  the  unloaded  grain  was  purchased 
by  domestic  users.  In  February,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Government  sold  122.9  million 
bushels  for  domestic  use  and  17.3  mUlion 
bushels  for  exptort.  Why  has  this  heavy  em- 
phasis on  domestic  sales  occurred  during  a 
year  when  exporters  say  that  total  exports 
will  exceed  700  million  bushels  If  the  sup- 
plies are  available  at  ports,  an  increase  of 
130  million  btisheis  over  the   1964-66   total. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  a  concerted  Gov- 
ernment effort  to  drive  the  farmer's  corn 
prices  down.  This  effort  has  succeeded,  as  It 
always  has.  Prices  on  No.  ^  yellow  corn  In 
Chicago  have  dropped  since  mid-February 
from  $1.33  to  $157.  Prices  on  corn  sold  for 
future  delivery  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  closed  last  Friday  at  $1.23  a  bushel, 
down  8  cents  from  mid-January. 

It  Is  very  discouraging  to  farmers  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  parity  price  ratio  shows 
signs  of  creeping  upward,  the  heavy  band  of 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
shatter  tills  reviving  trend  with  its  dumping 
practices.  It  may  be  that  as  In  the  recent 
cases  of  actual  or  threatened  dumping  of 
aluminum  and  steel,  the  official  excuse  will 
be  that  of  curbing  Inflation.  However,  some- 
one will  have  to  prove  to  me  how  a  segment 
of  our  economy  can  l>e  held  responsible  for 
our  growing  threat  of  inflation  when  they 
only  receive  80-some  percent  return  on  their 
contribution  to  our  economy. 

A  better  explanation  for  these  recent 
dumping  practices  Just  might  be  tied  in  with 
their  timing.  This  happens  to  be  the  time 
of  year  that  farmers  are  being  asked  to  sign 
up  for  acreage-retirement  programs.  As 
some  corn  traders  have  suggested,  "we  can 
only  suspect  the  com  disposal  has  the  aim 
of  discouraging  a  large  corn  acreage  thia 
year."  This  amounts  to  no  less  than  eco- 
nomic assault  being  used  to  forc«  farmers 
into  programs  which  Congress  clearly  in- 
tended to  remain  voluntary. 

I  would  hope  that  through  your  leader- 
ahip,  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture 
will  act  quickly  to  halt  thia  misinterpreta- 
tion of  congressional  intent  and  insure  the 
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Tbstr.utian    A  1M|  0HB  Wket  to  tha  sup- 
p  y  smd  demd-nd  tafltnitees  fyt  s  free  economx. 
Sincerely    your*. 

Anoixz  SBuaat. 
Member  of  congreag. 

On  March  28.  I  received  the  following 
xeply  from  Chairman  Coouy  : 

HoCmE    --T    REPKESXtrTATtTXa. 

C'MMrmUt     ).■«    A6SJCT7I.TUS>, 

W'oj/ijnpton.  DC.  March  2t.  1968. 
Hun     A.vcKXR   N«i-8«3«. 
Hortse  or  Rearetentative*, 
Wajhington     D  C 

Okas  akch™  I  farward«d  to  Secretary 
Preeman  your  letter  of  Marcb  8,  conoemlng 
Oovernment  activttlea  In  the  com  niArket, 
requestinc;  of  tbe  Dep<u-tment  a  dlacuaaion 
which  mli?hi  be  uaeful  In  understaxtdlng 
these  actlvr.ie*  I  now  have  a  response 
from  Mr  Jo^;n  A  Schnittker,  Under  Secre- 
tary a  copy  or  whict  U  encloeed.  along  with 
a  'able  he  Bupplled. 

There   secma    to    be   subetantlal   dlaagree- 
mer.t    on    »'hac   la   being  done  and   what   la 
belni^    accornpllahed.       I'd    appreciate    yovu 
comir.enu  upon  Mr.  Schnlttker't  letter. 
Sincerely  youra. 

HaboloO.  Coolzt. 

CKaimian. 

DsTARTltmrT    OF    AO«ICTn,Tt7«E. 

WathiJiffton.  DC  ,  March  23,  19$t. 
Hon.  HAaou>  D.   Coourr, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
/f>uje  ril  Rfvrfsf'.tative*. 

Deas  Ma  rHAixxAN:  We  appreciate  this 
opportunity  t^.  r<?^pond  to  the  Inaccurate  or 
muieedlng  3iaten.enu  contained  In  Con- 
ifressir.ar.  .Asf  her  Nkjsen's  letter  to  you 
w.hifh   waa   .'.ir^arcted   to  ua  far  reply. 

T;.e  D«pftr>men'  -  •  .le  press  release  noted 
by  Coni?re«8n  ■.;.  N  .:i  .st;N,  stated  that  CCC 
saies  In  1965  m  *ere  expected  to  be  consld- 
BraDly  smaiier  t.-ian  In  the  prerlous  year,  but. 
we  further  ind:ca;.ed  that  In  application  oX 
the  ever-norniii-i{r:inary  principle,  CCC  sup- 
piles  would  be  offered  as  neceaaary  to  inaure 
«a  orderly  niovement  of  supplies  Into  domes- 
uc  use  and  expori  This  principle  tnvolrea 
aixjulaiuoiK  by  CCC  when  suppuiM  are  over- 
burdeosotue  a.id  releasing  stocks  when  the 
m<u-ket  flow  ia  Inadequate.  The  basic  objec- 
tive at  -Jia  ever-normal-granary  and  CCC 
•aiee  policy  1a  ihat  ot  promotuig  orderly  mar- 
ketm*;  uver  a  period  of  years  and  within  a 
H'..*n  marlceung  yaar.  This  has  been,  and  Is 
presenUy  uhe  baats  (or  the  CCC  sales  and 
pr  iciremeri".  p.jl!;^f 

.As  hAA  t>ee;.  L.e  case  since  enactment  of 
the  pre«eat.  ';.pe  _>.'  feed  grain  program,  the 
Departjine;. '.  '.bis  season  has  oSered  Its  stor- 
ab.e  corn  supplies  for  unrestricted  domestic 
use  at  'Oie  market  price  but  not  less  than  the 
legal  cr.lrumum.  that  Is.  the  applicable  loan. 
pluii  a  gradually  Increasing  monthly  markup. 
The  :r.aricup  this  season  began  with  4>4  cents 
per  bushel  for  October  (compared  to  nothing 
in  pa«t  years)  and  Is  again  being  increased 
by  !  ■.,  cents  Ln  «*ch  succeeding  month  to 
reach  a  scheduled  final  toui  of  17%  cents 
for  July  August,  and  September. 

Thus  '.he  CCC  minimum  price  has  a  built- 
in  upward  seasonal  trend  and  Is  above  the 
carrent  loan  redemption  value  for  producers 
at  all  tlmee  by  a  gradually  widening  dUTer- 
»r-e 

.Sales  jf  corn  for  restrtcted  use.  mainly  for 
"xp  >rt,  or  ot  nonstorable  qualltlea,  have  also 
b^-en  available  at  not  less  than  market  price. 
TT^e  ir.cr-nse  In  rate  of  disposals  beyond 
the  levels  Indicated  !n  December  la  accounted 
fTT  by  ieT^ra.  <  jhf^j-q-ient  d^yelopmenta. 
rirst.  It  becaxr  e  ipparp.i;  by  PVbruary  that 
votal  uttltaaUoD  would  be  i-vrxer  than  inl- 
'.i.i.ly  estlmaii^l  by  nearly  90  nuilioa  buaheia, 
.ncludlng  AU  incretkae  of  60  mUtlOD  buabels 
.a  exporu  The  estUnate  at  the  1096  com 
cri^p  a;ao  waa  adji^:.e<1  downward  by  8  nkU- 
Uoii  b'oahelA  and  frcrr.  -Jaa  feed  value  stand- 
point niA-/  a.  tLiaiiy  be  somewhat  lower. 


flectmd.  mn.  onevenneas  developed  In  the 
naackaC  oflarlnga  of  cm.  aTter  barveet  ac- 
oampMmed  by  an  ur.r  hamcterlstic  pirlca 
moremeiU  coaatdertng  iaa  siae  of  the  IMS 
orop  (see  taMee  1  and  S),  partly  because  a 
larger- than-usual  proportion  of  the  new 
crop  went  Into  storage  at  relatively  high 
moisture  levels,  hence  was  taking  more  time 
to  get  Into  condition  considered  desirable  for 
sale  by  producers.  A  good  many  producers 
also  reacted  to  the  somewhat  unqualified  dis- 
cussion of  growing  world  food  needs  by  put- 
ting off  com  sales  against  the  poaelbUity  of  a 
big  surge  later  In  export  demand. 

It  became  apparent  by  January  that  If  the 
Department  was  to  carry  out  Its  general  re- 
sponsibility of  Instirtng  an  adequate  and 
reasonably  steady  supply  movement  to  users. 
It  would  be  Insufficient  to  limit  CCC  offer- 
ings, as  Initially  anticipated,  primarily  to 
get  rid  of  supplies  unsuitable  for  further 
storage  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  emer- 
gency livestock  feed  prognun  at  concessional 
prices  as  required  by  law. 

As  more  was  learned  about  the  low  quality 
and  hlgh-molsture  condition  of  1906  com  In 
the  northwest  Com  Belt,  particularly  !n 
Minnesota,  It  also  became  apparent  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  dry  com  from  CCC 
stocks  would  be  desired  for  blending  with 
the  new  crop  to  Improve  Its  acceptability  In 
the  market.  In  this  connection,  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  up  to  2  million  bushels  of 
jXC  bin  site  com  i>er  week  are  continuing 
on  offer  to  local  Minnesota  buyers  to  further 
Insure  coverage  of  blending  needs. 

From  now  on.  however,  It  seems  likely  that 
total  CCC  disposals  will  taper  off  substan- 
tially as  the  movement  of  com  from  other 
sources  normalizes. 

Incidentally,  the  reference  to  CCC  dispos- 
als of  about  140  million  bushels  In  February 
being  the  highest  In  4  years  for  that 
month  Is  not  a  very  good  Indicator  of  the 
average  overall  monthly  rate  so  far  this 
season.  At  only  4.8  and  8.6  million  bushels 
respectively,  the  recent  October  and  Decem- 
ber rates  were  the  lowest  for  thoee  months  in 
all  of  the  five  seasons  since  the  present  type 
Of  feed  grain  program  began.  The  November 
total  of  IB  million  bushels  was  the  lowest 
for  the  month  In  the  five  seasons  with  the 
exception  of  1O04-6S  and  at  less  than  82 
million  bxishels  the  current  January  dlspqa* 
ala  were  the  smalleat  for  the  month  except 
in  1983-64. 

We    hope    that    the    foregoing    deals    ade- 
quately with  respect  to  the  points  raised  In 
the  letter   from  Congreasman  Vxuaat. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joax  A.  ScHNrrTKxa, 

Under  Secretary. 

Table  1.— Cor«.-  Receipts  at  pHmary  morfcefs, 
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Period  I 


Week  ended: 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  16 

Oct.  2t 

Oct.  an 

Not.  8...„ 

Nov   la 

Nov.  «.-_ 

Nov.  27 

Dee.  4 

Dec.  U 

Dec  U 

Dee.  a 

JMkl 

Jsa.S 

J«B    11 

Jan   22 

Jan.  ■» 

Feb.  S . 

Ttb.  13 

Feb.  19 

Fab.  Hi 

Mm.  • 

Mv.  U.... 


receipts' 


TlMMsa^ 

aflmikel» 

4,263 

4,489 

7,460 

14,  lU 

23,341 

22.860 

a,  490 

a<.«9i 

M.4S7 
14.(09 

9.819 
6.030 
3.487 
4,010 

^vn 

8,393 
%«< 
ikW 
HSU 
8.761 
6.107 
flwOM 
4.961 
«.«1 


0/ 


8.387 

6,319 

6.710 

U9B1 

18,  DM 

21,  oe 

21,i9t 
17,883 

9^678 
9.0M 
6,144 
4.«86 
4,309 

^aot 

S.067 
8,000 
•,17« 
7,976 
^219 
7,930 
7.80r 
8,071 

7.in 

6^166 


market 
receipts  • 


Thouttn4* 

0/  Inukelt 

4,766 

4,766 

3,883 

4,894 

4.986 

9,690 

14.373 

17,386 

16,103 

14.438 

12,609 

0.687 

^941 

Z9U 

3.8M 

a  461 

6,960 

7.8(0 

7,617 

7,871 

T,4W 

7,970 

3,SU 

7,6a 


Period  I 

1983-64 

markat 
receipts > 

1964-66 
receipts* 

ia8B-6« 
■atket 
r»e*ipu< 

Total  receipts: 

Oct.  2-30 

Nov.  27 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  29 

Feb.  26 - 

Msr.  1». 

63.7 
139.6 
173.7 
212.7 
242.9 
252.7 

MOioM 

^^ 

63.3 
1313 
I4&9 
180l7 
211.7 
322.1 

18.4 
78.1 
113  7 
1441 

177.8 

m.7 

'  Market  rsesipu  lor  week  ended  prevtooa  ThumUw 
>  CUlcsao,    Mllwaufcae,    MbmeapolU.    Duluth    St" 
Loala.    Kaniaa    City.    Peoria.    Omaha.    Indlsnanolh 
8l«jx  City.  8t.  Joseph.  Wichita,  and  Toledo. 

Tabix  2. — Com,  all  grades:  Cash  sales  price 
per  bushel  at  5  markets,  by  ioeeks,  October- 
March  t983-€e  ' 

(In  cents  per  bushel) 


W66C  wid  in^~ 


;W3 


Oct.  11... 
Oct.  18... 
Get.  28... 

Nov.  1.  

Nov.  8 _ -...„„.::::_:l. 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  22. 

Not.  39. 

Dec  6 

Dec.  IS 

Dec.  29... 
Dec.  27... 


Jan.  8... 
Jan.  10.. 
Jan. 17. 
Jan.  34.. 


IBti 


Jan.  31 

F»b.7 

Feb. 14 

Feb.  21 

Feb.  28 

Uar  8         

Mar.  13. ..I l.~. 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  16 

Oct.  23.. 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  IS 

Nov.  20 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  4 

Dee.  11 

Dec  IS 

Dec  36 


1...- 

U. 
22.. 
29.. 


8 

li. 

19 

28 

3 

IS 


8 


Jan. 
isa. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Urn 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Dee. 
IHc 
Dec. 
Dee. 


Jan.  7 

Jan. 14 

Jan.  21 

Hn.  2a.. 

Feb.  4.. 
Feb.  11. 
Feb. 18. 
Fob.  IS. 
Mv.  4.. 
Mar.  11. 


/•** 


1963^ 


m7 
mi 

1Ul7 
117.1 
116.I 
lUI 
11313 
lUt 

mi 
mi 

12LI 


1132 

ms 

UL4 
IUlI 

mt 
in.1 

117.1 
117.7 
Ult 

mi 

Ubl 
IK.  I 

m.1 

ml 
in.  3 

1131 

in.1 
mil 

12Z.7 

mt 

m7 
mi 


mi 
mT 

138.0 
1334 

mi 
m.7 
mi 
mt 
ut.i 
mi 
mt 

120.3 
120  1 

ml 

1144 
116.1 
1160 
113  4 
113  4 
lilt 
117  S 
llliO 
122.9 
1217 


I23.I 

177.7 

lai 

127  9 
1214 
1214 
124  4 
1311 
118.1 
B1.4 


The  Included  nurkati  ara  Cbleafo.  MlnnaapoUi. 
Omaha.  KsnsM  City,  and  St.  Loula 


In  response  to  Chalrmcm  Coolkt*b  re- 
quest for  my  ccwnments  on  the  letter 
from  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  A.  Schnittker,  I  have  today  sent 
the  followin*  reply: 

CoNOBBU  or  THx  UmTSD  Sraxza, 

HOT7BX  OF  RCKXSUrrATIWS, 

Wa^ington,  DC,  April  S,  1»8*. 
Boo.  Haboij)  D.  Ooolkt. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture.  House 
of  Repreaeutatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dxaa  IAl  Ckuucak:  On  behaU  of  the 
turners,  country  elevator  operaton,  and  the 
grain  trade  In  general  In  Minnesota,  I  take 
UUs  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  Inter- 
est and  concern  regarding  the  plight  In  which 
these  people  now  find  themselTee  due  to  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  many  letters  which  I  have 
received  certainly  Indicate  that  there  Is  valid 
cause  for  such  concern,  and  I  know  that  all 
of  these  people  will  sincerely  appreciate  any 
actions  which  you  and  the  committee  decide 
to  take  to  investigate  these  policies  of  the 
CCC. 

I  was  disappointed  to  note  Ux&i  In  the 
reply  frotn  the  Department  which  was  signed 
b^  Under  Secretary  John  A.  Schnittker,  it 
vaa  suggested  that  my  letter  to  you  con- 
tained "Inaccurate  or  misleading  state- 
ments." I  regret  this  because  It  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  whoever  was  responsible  for 
the  reply  you  received  did  not  read  my  letter 
very  carefully.  As  a  result,  the  Information 
contained  In  the  r^ly  was  UuMlequate  and 
tiius.  misleading. 

The  reply  is  filled  with  high-sounding 
phrases  like  "ever-normal  granary  principle 
•  •  •  orderly  nH>venxent  •  •  *  adequate  and 
reasonably  steady  supply"  and  "releasing 
stocks  when  the  market  flow  Is  Inadequate." 
The  reply,  however,  neglects  to  conament  on 
the  effects  on  the  market  prloe  that  the  re- 
cent sales  In  Minnesota  have  had.  It  seems 
more  Important  to  me  to  know  how  much 
grain  the  market  will  bear  In  any  particular 
year  In  each  area  rather  than  to  try  to  equal- 
ize the  annual  volume  Irregardless  of  other 
clrcumstancea.  I  fall  to  find  the  element  of 
"orderly  marketing"  In  the  fact  that  the  CCC 
(Old  only  8  million  bushels  of  corn  during 
October  and  November  when  the  market  re- 
ceipts were  the  lowest,  and  then  they  turned 
around  and  sold  140  million  bushels  In  Feb- 
ruary. I  might  mention  the  fact  that  If  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  didn't  realize 
until  February  that  Minnesota  com  farmers 
harvested  a  wet  crop  last  year,  then  they 
were  the  last  to  find  out. 

In  spite  of  the  high-sounding  phrases,  the 
reply  is  Inadequate  If  It  pretends  to  success- 
fully question  my  figures  regarding  the 
price-depressing  effects  of  these  sales  poli- 
cies. I  realize  that  this  is  a  pretty  ticklish 
area  in  view  of  the  now-famous  statement  of 
Gardner  Ackley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  "We're 
trying  to  hold  down  the  price  of  com."  I 
protest  strongly  the  Increasing  efforta  of  the 
entire  administration  to  make  the  farmers 
pay  for  the  growing  threat  of  Inflation  which 
Is  clearly  not  their  fault.  Bven  so,  these 
recent  actions  by  the  CCC  are  poorly  designed 
if  they  are  to  carry  out  the  directives  of  Mr, 
Ackley.    They  are  doomed  to  backfire. 

This  entire  effort  Is  designed  to  lower  feed 
costs  and  thus  bring  down  the  jjrices  of  pork 
and  beef  products.  However,  the  way  these 
corn  stocks  are  being  handled,  the  ultimate 
effect  Is  going  to  be  Just  the  opposite. 

The  handling  of  the  approximately  47  mil- 
lion bushels  of  oom  which  were  sold  by  the 
OCC  to  terminal  operators  In  the  Minneap- 
olis market  on  March  a  and  3  completely 
snd  flagrantly  violates  the  charter  which 
esublished  the  OOC.  In  the  charter,  Oon- 
RTees  directed  the  CCC  to  use  the  "usual  and 
c«»tomary  channels,  facllltlee,  and  arrange- 
ments of  trade"  In  Its  sales  pottcles.  Because 
of  the  violation  of  this  provision,  the  cost  of 
OXn 486— Part  » 


feed  grain  to  tiie  ll-vestock  raisers  la  gotnf  to 
InorMMa,  not  decrease.  In  turn  tb«n.  ma 
will  have  higher,  not  lower  meat  prices. 

The  llvestoek  growers  have  tradlttonaUy 
relied  on  tbeir  local  country  etoratan  to 
supply  tbam  with  feed  grains  when  aaedod. 
Kow  we  find  the  OOC  remorlng  tlils  tautoa 
at  supply  In  order  to  fill  the  orders  for  whleli 
they  contracted  In  the  early  March  Minneap- 
olis sales.  These  country  elevator  operators 
would  buy  this  grain  Immediately  If  given 
the  chance.  Instead,  they  were  given  a 
chance  to  purchase  only  40  percent  of  the 
OOC  stocks  which  they  were  storing.  The 
rest  wlU  be  shipped  from  the  feed  deficit 
areaa  in  thousands  of  boxcars  (which  are 
already  In  short  supply)  to  the  twmlnal 
markets.  If  the  local  warehousemen  are 
fort^ed  to  buy  this  same  grain  back,  they  will 
do  so  at  higher  prices  due  to  freight  and 
commission  expenses.  These  higher  prices 
will  then,  of  course,  be  charged  to  the  live- 
stock feeders,  and  ultimately  to  th«  con- 
sumers. 

I  have  received  many  telephone  calls  and 
letters  from  distressed  country  elevator  op- 
erators outlining  these  problems.  I  referred 
one  such  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  on  March  SO  from  Mr.  E.  A. 
Jaenke,  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Mr.  Jaenke  admitted  that  the  usual 
"ship  or  buy"  option  was  not  offered  on  the 
current  loading  orders  being  Issued  to  coun- 
try elevators.  He  then  claimed  that  adequate 
stocks  were  available  for  local  needs.  Since 
this  information  seemed  to  be  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  information  I  had  been  receiv- 
ing from  the  country  elevator  c4>erators, 
I  contacted  the  local  warehousemen  and 
asked  them  to  furnish  me  with  details  on 
their  particular  situations. 

The  first  response  I  received  from  this 
request  was  In  the  form  of  a  special  bulletin 
published  by  the  Northwest  Country  Elevator 
Association  for  Its  members.  The  bulletin 
points  out  that  the  latest  loading  orders 
did  not  include  the  usual  "ship  or  buy" 
option.  The  grain  must  be  shipped  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  terminal  markets.  Thus, 
the  CCC  has  replaced  the  country  elevator 
as  the  principal  supplier  of  the  terminal 
markets.  It  was  also  noted  that  since  the 
elevators  In  drought-stricken  counties  were 
not  affected  by  the  earlier  loading  orders 
which  Included  the  option  to  buy,  the  new 
total-supply  loading  orders  would  hit  these 
beleaguered  areas  even  harder. 

The  bulletin  Includes  a  prediction  which 
will  imdoubtably  upset  Mr.  Ackley:  "Since 
CCC  com  Is  no  longer  available  In  these 
areas.  It  means  that  these  local  elevators  and 
their  feeder  customers  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  substantially  higher  corn  prices,  inas- 
much as  they  will  have  to  come  to  the 
terminal  market  or  go  to  other  areas  where 
com  Is  available  tmd  buy  it  and  nK>ve  it 
into  their  area.  This  would  not  have  needed 
to  be  done,  in  most  Instances,  had  the 
Conamodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  re- 
mained available  to  country  elevator  op- 
erators, as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past." 

Tor  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  associations'  bulletin  and  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Jaenke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  matter  to 
your  continued  attention.  The  abrupt  and 
disruptive  nature  of  the  March  2-3  sales 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  di- 
rect violation  of  the  spirit  If  not  the  letter 
of  the  corporation's  charter  require  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  your  committee  and 
the  Congress.  Hearings  In  your  committee 
could  be  directed  to  develop  the  spurtoiu 
reasoning  behind  the  loading  orders  which 
were  so  destructive  to  the  entire  grain  mar- 
keting system  In  Minnesota  and  so  poten- 
tially disastrous  to  the  farm  economy.  I 
fail  to  understand  why  the  farmer  and  the 
farm  economy  should  be  victimized  by  the 
use  of  the  CCC  as  a  jn-lce  fixing  agency  of 


tbe  Oovernment  oontrary  to  the  purpose  for 
which  U  vaa  —ta Wished  by  the  OongraM. 
Kindest  ragarda. 
ancerely  yours. 

AitcaxB  Nklskn, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  I>EP»mcia»T  or  AoMctn-TtraB, 

AaKICT7I.TTmAL   STABnJZATtOK   AttS 

COM  aaa  vATVyif  Svavics, 

Washington,  DC,  March  30, 1998. 
Hon.  ANcm  Nblsxit, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxA>  Mn.  Nb:.8en:  Further  reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  dated  March  10,  1966,  in 
which  you  enclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dale 
RoUag,  manager,  Adrian  Cooperative  Eleva- 
tor, Llsmore,  Mlrn.,  pertaining  to  the  ship- 
ment of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation - 
owned  com  and  the  adequacy  of  com  sup- 
plies for  local  use  by  farmers  and  merchants. 

It  Is  true  that  CCC  is  not  offering  the 
"ship  or  buy"  option  on  current  loading  or- 
ders being  issued  to  tsountry  elevators. 
CCC  needs  Its  country  elevator  com  stocks  to 
fill  outstanding  to-arrtve  sales.  However.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  there  are  ample  sup- 
plies of  com  available  in  private  hatxls  and 
CCC  stocks  Farmers  and  others  need  have 
no  concern  over  a  shortage  of  com  for  feed- 
ing or  other  purposes,  even  though  our  sales 
for  shipment  out  of  the  area  have  been  heavy. 

An  analysis  recently  completed  on  the  sup- 
ply requirements  situation  for  com  in  this 
area,  especially  around  Minneapolis,  shows  us 
that  additional  quantities  of  corn  can  be 
made  available  from  CCC  stocks  for  local  use. 
During  the  past  8  weeks,  approxlmat^y  8  8 
million  bushels  of  com  have  been  offered 
each  week  in  the  Minnesota-South  Dakota 
area.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  com 
offered  was  sold  at  prevailing  market  prices. 

In  order  to  allay  fears  that  corn  supplies 
will  be  depleted  in  that  area  we  are  stepping 
up  our  sales  offer  to  2  million  bushels 
per  week  In  Minnesota  and  1  million 
bushels  per  week  In  South  Dakota.  These 
offers  will  be  for  corn  at  blnaltes.  Good 
quality  dry  corn  from  bins  will  be  made 
available  In  sufficient  quantities  through 
the  s|>rlng  months  for  purchase  by  farmers. 
warehousemen,  or  others  for  blending  with 
high  moisture  corn  atlU  on  farms  in  both 
States.  Weekly  offerings  from  blaaitee  could 
be  further  Increased  later  on  If  required. 

COC  has  sales  of  about  S3  million  bushels 
for  delivery  in  Minneapolis,  for  which  no 
loading  orders  had  been  issued.  We  have 
about  11.9  million  bushels  of  CCC  corn  in 
blnsttes  In  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota. 
In  addition  there  are  approximately  23  mil- 
lion bushels  of  lOeicrop  com  currently  vmder 
reeeal  In  these  States.  These  two  sources  as- 
sure us  of  enough  corn  to  meet  both  CCC's 
coounitmects  and  the  Increased  offerings. 

We  share  your  concern  over  the  need  for 
high  quality  low  moisture  corn  aiKl  aanire 
you  that  CCC  expects  to  fulfill  its  commit- 
ments to  the  farmers  and  to  the  grain  and 
livestock  industries  by  making  available 
supplies  ot  high  quality  dry  corn  to  blend 
with  high  moisture  corn  currently  moving 
off  farms.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
Blstanee,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  A.  jAKfOCK. 

Adintnistrtafor. 

nokthwxst  coontbt  blsvatoa 

Association. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  March  31. 19tt. 

Stbcul  Btnxrmr 

MxicBxa  Fans:  Much  interest  has  been 
shown  In  the  recent  CCC  corn  sales  In  this 
area.  Our  Congressmen  have  been  receiving 
questions  and  complaints.  We  were  asked 
to  prepare  some  background  Information  for 
use  by  a  Congrassman  from  this  area.  After 
preparing  the  material.  It  was  decided  that 
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many  Members  might  find   It  uaefuJ,  so  it 
Is  being  sent  to  you  aa  a  >p«cUU  bulletin. 

CCC    CO«N    SAL£S OEDERLT    MASKETTMG* 

The  sale  of  approximately  47  million 
buabel«  of  corn  by  CCC  to  terminal  operators 
In  the  Minneapolis  market  on  March  2  and 
3  was  a  most  unusual  sale — of  a  type  which 
the  Minneapolis  ASCS  Branch  Commodity 
OflBce  had  not  previously  m^de.  This 
brought  the  Minneapolis  branch  office's 
sales  for  the  year  196fl  to  73  million  bushels. 
This  73  million  bushels  consisted  of  e4  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com  sold  for  unrestricted 
use.  7  million  bushels  of  Durum  for  export. 
1.5  million  bushels  of  tiaz  for  export,  and 
500.000  bushels  of  barley  for  export. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  this  73  mil- 
lion bushels  sold  in  the  first  two  and  a 
fraction  months  of  1966  with  the  total  sales 
for  the  calendar  year  1966  made  by  the 
Minneapolis  Branch  ASCS  Office.  Both  fig- 
ures total  73  million  bushels.  Of  the  73 
million  bushels  sold  In  1965,  only  18.9  were 
corn  and  practically  all  of  this  was  sold  at 
country  elevator  level  and  none  was  sold 
to  terminal  operators  on  the  basis  of  the 
recent  sales. 

Early  In  January  IMS.  the  Minneapolis 
branch  office  issued  loading  orders  to  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota  country  elevators, 
storing  CCC  corn,  for  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  inventory  located  in  those  eleva- 
tors. The  exception  was  that  no  loading 
orders  were  issued  In  those  counties  that 
last  year  were  drought  counties.  Of  this  20 
percent  loading  order,  almost  all  of  it  was 
purchased  by  the  storing  warehouse.  At  the 
end  of  January,  another  20  percent  loading 
order  was  Issued  to  these  same  elevators  and 
again  practically  all  of  U  was  purchased  by 
the  storing  elevator. 

A  typical  situation  is  the  Becker  Grain  & 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Northrop.  Minn.  Their  CCC 
com  inventory  on  December  81  was  106,- 
775  busheU.  On  January  7,  they  received 
a  loading  order  for  22,671  bushels  of  sample 
grade  corn  This  was  purchased  on  January 
12  when  the  Minneapolis  cash  market 
closed  at  $128.  The  purchase  price  paid 
by  this  firm  was  $1  15^4,  arrived  at  as  fol- 
lows: 1  cent  was  added  to  the  Minneapolis 
price  because  the  corn  was  dry  and  5  cents 
in  discounts  was  allowed  because  it  was  sam- 
ple grade.  The  freight  was  7  28  cents  per 
bushel  and  the  commission  1.28  cents  for  a 
total  of  8'^  cents. 

On  January  30,  they  received  another  load- 
ing order  for  22.775  bushels,  which  they  pur- 
chased on  February  1  The  MlnneapoUs 
close  on  February  1  was  $1.22.  The  price 
paid  by  Becker  Grain  ft  Lumber  Co.  was 
$1  11 '-3  This  was  No.  4  corn  on  which  they 
**re  allowed  a  2-cent  discount  and  there 
■»as  again  8'i  cenu  for  freight  and  commis- 
sion. I  talked  to  Mr.  Becker  on  March  30 
and  he  told  me  that  he  would  gladly  have 
purchased  the  balance  of  the  corn  on  his 
inventory,  as  he  needed  It  for  mixing  locally 
with  the  hlgh-molsture,  hlgh-deimage  1965 
crop. 

Of  the  40  percent  loading  orders  issued  In 
January,  only  about  5  p>ercent  was  actually 
shipped  and  95  percent  was  purchased  by 
the  storing  elevators,  as  It  was  needed  for 
local  feed  use  or  for  blending  with  the  hlgh- 
molsture  1965  crop  Much  of  the  1966  crop 
Is  so  high  In  moisture  it  cannot  be  safely 
shipped  to  market  unless  it  Is  blended  with 
oil,  dry  corn  and,  of  course,  this  means  it 
must  be  done  at  the  country  elevator  before 
shipment. 

When  CCC  made  the  sales  of  47  million 
bushels  on  March  3  and  3,  they  issued  load- 
ing orders  for  the  balance  of  the  corn  stored 
in  country  elevators  and  advised  those  ele- 
vators that  they  could  not  purchase  any  of 
the  corn  because  it  all  had  to  be  moved  to 
market  to  satisfy  these  sales.  This  pro- 
cedure was  contrary  to  previous  practices 
which  CCC  had  followed.     It  might  b«  said 
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that,  In  making  sales  of  this  type,  CCX:  devi- 
ated from  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  that  they 
did  not  use  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
as  provided  in  the  CCC  charter.  In  this 
Instance,  they  usurped  the  position  of  the 
covintry  elevator  operator  and  commission- 
man.  Inasmuch  as  they  became  the  suppliers 
of  the  terminal  market  and  deviated  from 
previous  practice  wherein  they  had  disposed 
of  their  corn  as  near  the  point  of  production 
as  possible. 

Although  all  country  elevators  involved 
were  hurt  by  this  action  on  the  part  of  CCC. 
those  hurt  the  most,  in  many  cases,  were  the 
elevators  located  In  the  drought  counties,  as 
they  had  not  previously  received  any  loading 
orders.  Therefore,  their  entire  inventories 
were  ordered  shipped  and  many  needed  this 
corn  for  local  use  and  would  gladly  have 
bought  it  if  It  had  been  offered  to  them. 

Another  rather  Interesting  aspect  of  this 
sale  Is  that  this  corn  was  sold  for  unrestricted 
use  at  the  market.  Inasmuch  as  It  was  deemed 
to  be  nonstorable — a  rather  strained  inter- 
pretation of  the  definition  of  nonstorable 
corn.  Up  to  this  time.  CCC  had  always  con- 
ildered  grades  Nos.  1.  2,  and  3  as  storable 
corn  and  only  grades  Nos.  4  and  5  and  sample 
grade  as  nonstorable.  The  big  sales  of 
Mirch  2  and  3  were  made  on  the  basis  of  No. 
3  corn  with  No.  4  and  No.  5  to  apply  at  a 
discount.  Grade  No.  1  and  grade  No.  2 
cannot  apply  on  these  contracts,  inasmuch 
as  It  Is  considered  storable  and  under  the 
law  would  have  to  be  sold  at  the  feed  grain 
formula  price,  which  In  most  Instances  would 
be  somewhat  higher  than  the  price  at  which 
t^  is  com  was  sold. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  country  elevator  oper- 
ators had  been  accustomed  to  CCC's  method 
of   selling   corn.     This   method    being    that, 
tinder  most  circumstances,  the  country  eleva- 
tor operator  wo\Ud  have  the  opportunity  of 
buying  com  once  it  was  placed  on  loading 
order.     Many  country  elevator  operators,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  that  had  a  bad  corn  crop 
last  year,  depended  on  the  CCC  grain  as  a 
source  of  local  com.     It  is  badly  needed  for 
feed  in  many  areas  and.  If  the  1965  crop  is 
to  be  marketed  successfully,  of  necessity  It 
must  be  blended  with  dry,  heavy  corn.     The 
1965  crop  was  high  in  moisture,  rather  im- 
mature,  and  low  in  test  weight  and  Is  basi- 
cally unmarketable  unless  it  can  be  blended 
with  dry  corn.     The  main  source  of  dry  corn 
and.  In  many  c^wes,  the  only  source  of  dry 
com  available  were  the  CCC  stocks  located 
In  country  elevators.     It  is  true  that  a  sub- 
stantial   quantity    of    CCC-owned    grain    U 
located  In  blnsltes  and  some  of  this  corn  has 
been  put  up  for  sale  on  a  bid  basis  in  certain 
localities  and.  It  is  my  understanding,  is  still 
being  offered  for  sale  In  certain  localities.    A 
check  with   the  Minnesota  ASCS  Office  this 
week  revealed  that  so  far  this  month  (March) 
they  had  sold  about  1.1   million  bushels  of 
blnslte  com,   of   which   282,000   bushels   was 
nonstorable  and  806,000  bushels  was  storable. 
However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
CCC  does  not  have  blnslte  corn  at  all  places 
and  the  country  elevator  operator,  in  areas 
where  there  Is  no  blnslte  corn,  has  no  other 
sources   of   supply   of   dry   corn    except   the 
stocks  of  CCC  grain  stored  In  his  own  eleva- 
tor.     A  good  example  of  this  Is  Dakota  County 
where   a  dealer   advised   me   there   were   no 
Government  stocks  of  blnslte  corn  and  only 
171,000  bushels  of  CCC-owned  co\intry  eleva- 
tor stored  corn,  which  of  course  has  all  been 
ordered  out  even  though  it  Is  badly  needed 
locaaiy. 

At  the  time  CCC  made  the  big  sales  of 
March  2  and  3,  they  had  in  their  inventory, 
in  this  area,  approximately  16  million  bushels > 
of  com  stored  In  country  elevators  in  Min- 
neeou.  approximately  6  mUllon  bushels  In 
elevators  in  South  Dakota,  and  about  33  mU- 
llon busheU  of  uncommitted  com  In  J4m- 
ne«oU  binsltes  and  18  million  buataeU  of  iin- 


commltted  com  In  South  Dakota  binsltes 
ThU  totals  71  mllUon  bushels  and.  since  No 
1  and  No.  2  cannot  apply  on  contracts  it 
seems  logical  to  expect  that  pracUcally  all  of 
the  CCC  corn  will  be  used  to  fill  these  big 
sales.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  thst  the 
Minneapolis  Branch  ASCS  Office  has  direct 
control  of  and  nmkee  direct  sales  of  ware- 
house-stored com.  whereas  the  State  ASCS 
offices,  acting  through  the  county  ASCS 
offices,  have  operational  control  of  CCC  com 
stored  in  binsltes  and  are  the  agents  of  CCC 
in  selling  the  blnslte  corn.  When  blnslte 
corn  Is  moved  on  ex-bln  loading  orders,  the 
county  ASCS  office  supervises  the  removal  of 
the  com  from  the  binsltes.  including  Uie 
securing  of  samples,  supervision  of  weighing 
at  the  elevator,  and  payment  of  charges  for 
removing  and  transporting  grain  to  the 
warehouse. 

Both  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  State 
ASCS  offices  reported  that,  according  to  their 
own  figures,  they  had  about  14  million  bush- 
els each  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  com  located  in 
their  binsltes.  If  this  corn  actually  comes 
out  of  the  binsltes  and  grades  as  high  as  the 
State  Indicates  It  should,  CCC  will  have  to 
wait  until  takeover  of  corn  starting  August  1, 
In  order  to  fulfill  their  contracts. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  over  half  the 
blnslte  com  in  both  States  Is  from  the  1956 
or  earlier  crop  years.  Some  Minnesota  bln- 
slte stocks  are  from  the  1951  crop  and  some 
South  Dakota  stocks  are  from  the  1952  crop. 
In  fact,  over  25  percent  of  the  South  Dakou 
blnslte  stocks  are  from  the  1953  crop.  Basi- 
cally, this  corn  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
could  probably  have  been  stored  for  several 
more  years.  In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  a  sample 
taken  from  each  bin  last  December.  South 
Dakota  reports  show  that  they  consider  over 
85  percent  of  the  1953-crop  corn  would  still 
grade  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

As  far  as  the  CCC-owned  corn,  both  ele- 
vator-stored and  binsite-stored,  is  concerned 
there  was  absolutely  no  need  to  sell  the  com 
because  it  was  nonstorable.  It  had  kept  for 
years  and  was  in  no  danger  of  spoiling.  The 
fact  that  the  corn  was  sold  as  "nonstorable" 
was  a  strained  use  of  the  term  and  had  no 
relation  to  the  storablllty  of  the  corn. 

There  Is  no  q-uestlon  In  my  mind  that  CCC 
could  have  sold  practically  all  of  the  ele- 
vator-stored com  back  to  the  storing  eleva- 
tors at  a  net  price  considerably  In  excess  of 
what  they  sold  it  for  on  the  sales  of  March  2 
and  3.  provided  the  sales  had  been  spread 
over  a  2-  or  3-month  period.  I  say  this 
because  In  many  Instances  corn  was  needed 
locally.  Since  CCC  corn  is  no  longer  avail- 
able In  these  areas,  it  means  that  these  local 
elevators  and  their  feeder  customers  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  substantially  higher  corn 
prices,  inasmuch  as  they  will  have  to  come 
to  the  terminal  market  or  go  to  other  areas 
where  corn  is  available  and  buy  it  and  move 
it  into  their  area.  This  would  not  have  need- 
ed to  be  done,  in  most  instances,  had  the 
Commodity  Credit  stocks  remained  available 
to  country  elevator  operators,  as  has  been 
the  practice  In  the  past. 

Another  particularly  distressing  aspect  of 
the  big  sales  of  March  2  and  3  by  the  Min- 
neapolis branch  ASCS  office  Is  that  It  com- 
pounds an  already  very  serious  shortage  of 
boxcars  In  this  area.  At  the  time  of  the 
sales,  this  area  had  been  suffering  from  the 
most  serious  boxcar  shortage  old-time  grain- 
men  could  remember  and  It  was  already  sev- 
eral months  old.  The  terms  of  the  sale  re- 
quire delivery  at  terminals.  Most  of  It  will 
come  to  Minneapolis.  This  will  require  the 
equivalent  erf  about  25,000  boxcars.  Cur- 
rently, the  Minneapolis  branch  ASCS  office 
is  completing  plans  to  move  aocae  ot  this 
corn  by  truck  and  by  using  open-top  hopper 
cars,  which  will  be  fitted  with  a  cover.  Much 
of  this  transportation  would  not  have  been 
needed  had  OCC  sold  the  oorn  to  the  storing 
elevators,  as  It  would  have  been  used  locally. 
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The  transportation  problem  U  furthar  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  com  will  have  to 
be  shipped  back  to  msjiy  of  the  country 
elevators  to  satisfy  local  feed  requlrenjents. 

In  this  area,  OCC  had  never  prerlously 
made  the  type  ot  sale  used  in  this  ease.  The 
aale  ol  over  47  mllUon  buslMls  ot  oorn  In 
2  days  was  2^  times  the  entire  total  sold 
In  this  area  during  the  entire  year  of  IMS. 
The  sale  bypassed  the  country  elevator  op- 
erator who  had  traditionally  bought  oom 
when  it  was  placed  on  loading  orders.  The 
■ale  complicated  and  added  to  an  already 
terlous  boxcar  shortag*.  The  sale  took  away 
tuppUea  which  were  needed  In  local  areas 
and,  bctfed  on  past  OOO  practices,  could  logl- 
oaliy  be  expected  to  be  made  available  lo- 
cally. The  sale  was  made  when  CCC  stocks 
were  lower  than  they  had  been  the  previous 
year. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  It  seems  r«asonable 
to  ask.  Why? 

PxnSTAixoov, 

Secretvy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  evident  that  there 
Is  now  an  admlnlstratlonwlde  campaign 
to  bring  the  struggling  agricultural 
economy  to  Its  knees.  As  the  above  docu- 
ments show,  part  of  this  campaign  Is 
being  led  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  Its  oom  dumping 
activities.  These  actions  even  if  isolated, 
are  deplorable.  When  viewed  In  the 
proper  context,  which  would  Include 
efforts  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  force  down  livestock  prices  through 
the  guise  of  hide  export  limitations,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  recent 
actions  to  lower  the  dairy  market  prices 
by  allowing  Impoils  of  foreign  cheese, 
the  total  effort  is  clearly  designed  to 
charge  the  inflation-causing  Great  So- 
ciety spending  bonanzas  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

The  true  purpose  of  these  strangely 
consistent  axitlons  has  been  steadfastly 
denied  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle  Pre«nan,  although  admitted  by 
other  administration  spokesmen.  How- 
ever, the  effects  have  now  been  candidly 
cheered  by  Mr.  Freeman.  In  a  ridiculous 
example  of  inconsistency,  Mr.  Freeman 
has  maintained  that  there  has  been  no 
effort  to  lower  farm  prices,  and  then  he 
could  hardly  contain  his  joy  when  It  was 
revealed  that  these  effort*  would  do  the 
Job  they  were  clearly  Intended  to  do. 

A  headline  in  the  April  1  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  read  as  follows :  "Pree- 
tnan  Elated  Over  Price  Drops — He  Pre- 
dicts Further  Cuts  In  Cost  of  Farm  Pro- 
ducts." The  story  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Blair  from  Mr.  Freeman's  com- 
ments during  a  news  conference  held  in 
Washington  on  March  31.  Mr.  Blair 
continued: 

It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  of 
^deral  farm  officials  that  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  indicated  that  he  was  pleased 
With  a  decrease  in  farm  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  pexTttlssioii,  I  in- 
clude the  New  York  Tlm««  article  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remartes  for  the  Infor- 
mation  of  my  colleagues: 

f^MU€AM    SLATKO    BT    DBOP    IM    FaKIC   PSODUCT 

PaicKS 

(By  wmiam  M.  Blair) 

Washinotom,  March  31.— Secretary  oC  Acrl- 

<^tttrs  omua  U  Fracoian  acprMMd  plMM- 

u«  today  with  th«  tact  that  tha  prloea  ot 

i*ra»  produoU  had  dropped  racenUy. 


It  was  the  first  time  In  the  memory  oS 
Federal  farm  offldals  that  a  Oetietiaiy  at 
Agrteultttre  Indicated  Uurt  he  wm  plwwed 
with  a  deereaea  In  farm  prtoea.  tike  Mr. 
Freeman,  the  offlrlale  were  happy  to  note 
that  consumers  would  benefit  trooi  lower 
prices  by  this  summer. 

"If  the  food  marketing  industry  wUl  re- 
spond quickly  to  lower  farm  prices  over  the 
next  eeveral  months,"  Mr.  Freeman  told  a 
news  conference,  "retail  prices  also  can  be 
lower  eooner." 
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Not  only  have  farm  prices  fallen  since 
February  15.  Mr.  Freeman  said,  but  the  ayer- 
age  prices  of  all  farm  products  should  be 
6  to  10  t>ercent  lower  In  the  fourth  quarter 
ot  the  year  than  they  are  now. 

The  Secretary's  prediction  came  as  be  an- 
nounced an  increaae  In  the  Federal  support 
prices  for  milk  and  soybeans  to  encourage 
production  of  theee  products,  now  In  short 
supply.  Both  increases  are  aimed  at  pre- 
venting runaway  prices  and  resulting  higher 
costs  to  consumers. 

He  Increased  the  support  for  milk  used  in 
manufacturing  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
dairy  products  26  oenta  per  100  pounds  to  a 
level  of  tS.bO  for  the  new  marketing  year 
starting  tomorrow. 

The  new  prop  Is  below  the  current  market 
price  of  about  W.79,  resulting  from  low  milk 
production  and  a  surge  In  the  demand  for 
some  dairy  products,  particularly  cheese. 

The  new  support  level  for  butter  wlU  be 
61.6  cents  a  pound  compared  with  69.4  cents. 
Mr.  Freeman  said  butter  prices  already  had 
dropped  2  cents  a  pound  since  February  15. 

Mr.  Freeman  revoked  the  suspension  he 
had  announced  on  March  1  on  fluid,  or  bot- 
tling milk,  prices  In  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  areas.  The  revocation,  he  said,  would 
be  effective  April  10  and  would  tend  to  peg 
fluid  milk  prices  about  32  cents  higher  per 
100  pounds  through  June  than  the  Federal 
orders  would  have  provided. 

In  addition.  Mr.  PYeeman  said  be  would 
lift  the  quota  on  the  Import  of  Cheddar 
cheese  to  help  overcome  the  Imbalance  in 
manufacturing  milk  supplies. 

This  Imbalance  has  developed  as  cheese 
and  butter  manufacturers  compete  for  ex- 
isting Euppliee  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
divert  milk  from  butter  prodxictlon. 

Many  small  creamertea  face  "disaster" 
from  the  cost-prloe  equeeoe  resulting  from 
the  Imbalance,  the  Department  said.  The 
Increase  In  butter  prices  also  threatens  to 
hurt  the  market  for  butter  and  In  the  long 
run  injure  thoee  dairy  farmers  who  produce 
mainly  for  butter  production,  it  said. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  President  Johnson  was 
directing  the  Tariff  ComnUssion  to  report 
on  the  advisability  at  high  Cheddar  cheese 
Import  quotas  for  an  extended  period. 

The  present  yearly  quota  of  2.78  mlllloo 
pouiuls  will  be  raised  by  926,700  pounds,  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  VB.  con- 
sumption. Mr,  Freeman  said.  This  wlU  ex- 
tend through  Jtme  30.  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  are  the  main  Importers  present. 

Mr.  Freeman  gave  this  rundown  on  farm 
price  decreases  ainoe  February  15: 

"HogB  down  4  cents  a  pound,  followed  by 
a  10-  to  13-peroent  decline  In  the  wholesale 
price  of  bacon  and  pork.  Ijamba  also  down 
4  cents  a  pound.  Butter  down  2  cents  a 
pound.  Soybeans  and  com  oil  down  more 
than  6  percent. 

"P^esh  lettuce  down  85  percent,  cabbage, 
oelery,  and  onions  down  more  than  ao  per- 
eent.  Piiti  oranges  and  grapefruit  off  7 
percent.    Sn*  down  3  cents  per  doeen.'* 

He  predicted  the  following  declines  by  the 
end  ot  the  year: 

"Poultry  and  egga.  down  16  to  30  percent: 
vegetables,  down  SO  to  21  percent;  potatoee 
10  percent;  meat  animals,  B  percent.'* 


EXTENDINa  SOCIAL  SBCURTTY 
BENKFITS  TO  DS>ENDENT  OR 
SURVrVINO    SISTERS 

Mr.  CLARBNCX  J.  BROWN,  JR.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  Mk  VMuilmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kxtp- 
FERKAifl  may  extend  his  remartu  at  this 
ptrfnt  in  the  Rccord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPraaiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  monthly  Insurance  benefits  for 
dependent  or  surviving  sisters  of  in- 
sured individuals  who  are  living  and  who 
suffered  disability  which  did  not  end 
prior  to  the  month  In  which  the  Insured 
became  entitled  to  old-age  or  disability 
Insurance  benefits,  or  who  have  become 
deceased. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  dependent  or 
surviving  sister  the  insured  must  have 
provided  her  with  at  least  one-half  of 
her  si^iport,  proof  of  such  support  to  be 
filed  within  2  years  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  the  Insured  sustained  dis- 
ability or  died. 

The  amount  of  money  which  would 
Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  dependent  or 
surviving  sister  under  my  bill  would 
equal  50  percent  ot  the  insured's  primary 
fund,  and  where  the  Insured  has  died, 
82  »4  percent  would  be  allowed  one  sister 
or  75  percent  each  for  two  or  more  sisters. 
A  dependent  or  5urvi\1ng  sister  would 
not  receive  any  benefits  If  the  Insured 
has  a  wife,  husband,  child,  widow,  wid- 
ower or  parent  entitled  to  benefits  under 
existing  law. 

The  revenues  needed  to  support  this 
lHt>gram  amount  to  .01  percent  of  the 
employers'  payroll  tax.  This  amount, 
while  small  In  comparison  to  total  tax 
subtracted  from  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Is  sufficient  to  insure  security 
for  many  individuals  who  otherwise 
would,  because  of  the  death  or  disability 
of  an  unmarried  brother  or  Independent 
sister,  be  without  support. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity stated  in  their  196b  report  that 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  the 
social  security  program  gives  assurance 
that  old  age,  total  disability  or  death  will 
not  mean  the  end  of  a  regular  famKy 
Income. 

Prompt  action  on  this  bill  w^ould  assure 
benefits  to  even  a  greater  majority  of  , 
Americans  by  Including  a  group  who  are'*^ 
among  those  most  in  need  of  the  se- 
ctirity  the  act  provides. 


WHO'S  ON  FIRST,  WHAT'S  ON 
SECOND 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BRO'WN.  JR.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr   ASHBROOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  once 

In  a  while  the  agricultural  program  mess 
sounds  a  Little  bit  like  the  old  Abbott  and 
Costello  colloquy  "who's  on  first"  and  so 
Torth.  This  one  Is  encouraged  to  plant. 
the  next  farmer  not  to  plant,  and  on  and 
on  Wlnthrop  French,  of  Wakeman, 
Ohio,  wrote  a  very  Interesting  letter  to 
the  New  London.  Ohio,  Record.  If  the 
Members  will  read  it,  I  am  sure  they  will 
uei  :he  point. 

Ilie  letter  follows: 

Deas  Kditok:  Ob  happy,  happy  day.  We 
farmers  are  winding  ibe  Maypole,  and  Orvllle 
\a  que«n  of  the  May.  Uncle  Sam's  going  to 
pay  us  for  growing  flowers.  Sunflowers,  that 
la.  According  to  a  March  10  letter  from  the 
boys  at  the  Huron  County  ofllce  of  the  Agrl- 
''ultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee  of  the  USDA,  we  oan  grow  sun- 
flowers on  the  acres  that  we  sign  up  to  not 
grown  com  on.  We  can't  grow  soybeans  on 
theee  diverted  acres,  but  we  can  grow  sun- 
flowers on  them,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ornile  Freeman  will  pay  us  30  percent  of  the 
amount  he  would  pay  us  to  not  grow  corn 
■jn  them. 

So  now  Instead  of  collecting  tLno  for  not 
growing  30 '4  acres  of  corn  and  W60  for  grow- 
ing 3014  t>cTee  of  corn,  or  a  total  of  •2,080 
as  originally  {M-omlsed  to  me,  I  can  collect 
•  234  for  growing  30 !4  acres  of  sunflowers 
».here  I  don't  grown  corn,  and  $S60  for  grow- 
ing aO'-j  acres  of  com  where  I  don't  grow 
sunflowers,  or  a  total  of  11.004.  TTiua,  for  a 
sacrlflce  of  $936  of  subsidy  payment  which 
really  didn't  belong  to  me  anyway.  I  can 
■ollect.  »1  094  for  planting  and  harvesting 
3i'  J  acres  of  corn  and  30 ',4  acres  of  sun- 
flowers, and  help  flood  the  bird  seed  market. 

Or  I  can  resist  the  bait  and  e«oap«  this 
Socialist  trap — go  ahead  and  plant  corn  or 
soybeans  or  oats  or  barley  or  sunflowers  or 
cucumbers  as  I  see  flt — only  to  get  clobbered 
with  the  club  of  Government  control  of  our 
^aln  market. 

The  peasant*  of  Russia's  coUective  farme 
raise  sunflowers  because  sunflowers  stand  the 
drought  better  than  soybeans.  They  meUce 
'.heir  oleo  from  sunflower  oil  and  whale  oil, 
and  their  toilet  paper  from  sunflower  stalks. 
In  America  we  make  our  oleo  from  com  oil 
and  soybean  oil.  and  our  toilet  paper  from 
.ttraw  pulp.  Sunflowers  are  "for  the  birds." 
and  the  birds  will  sing  Orvllle's  praises  for- 
("■ermore 

Sincerely. 

WiNTHBOP  PRTNCH. 

Wakxmai*.  Ohio 


M-AND.ATORY     OIL     IMPORT     PRO- 
GRAM       HARMFUL        TO        COAL 

INDUSTRY 

Mr   CLARENCE  J   BROWN,  JR.     Mr. 

Speaker  I  ask  unemlmous  consent  that 
the  genUeman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poliu  In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extra- 
neoos  .matter 

The  SP'EAKER.  Is  there  objecUcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OJiio' 

There  ^ao  no  objection. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  this  administration  to  once  and 
for  all  end  for  all  practical  ptirposes  the 
mandatory  oil  import  program  is  indeed 
tragic  for  a  number  of  families  from 
Appalachia  that  live  the  life  of  coal. 

The  action  of  the  Johnson  ewiminls- 
tration  in  revising  the  program  for  con- 
•- rolling  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  Is 
another  significant  step  toward  liqui- 
dating the  market  for  coal  and  other 


domestic  fuels  on  the  east  coast.  Re- 
gardless of  how  the  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram might  be  interpreted,  it  can  mean 
only  one  thing  and  that  is  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  Imported  oil  during  the 
coming  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  new 
order  removes  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  residual  oil  which  can  be  im- 
ported. The  sky  is  now  the  limit.  In 
addition,  the  new  order  broadens  signifi- 
cantly the  number  of  firms  which  will 
now  be  eligible  to  import  oil  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  will  make  consumers  of  oil. 
including  Government  agencies,  eligible 
to  go  before  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  and  secure  an  allocation  for  Im- 
porting,eH-  directly. 

In  <^her  words,  this  new  order  says 
in  effect,  "Go  out  and  scare  up  the  cus- 
tomers for  imported  oil.  We  will  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be  given  the  right  to 
import  the  oil." 

This  is  not  an  import  control  program. 
Senator  Pastore,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  absolutely  correct  when  he 
stated  that  the  changes  in  the  program 
"makes  the  retention  of  controls  merely 
a  fiction."  He  added  that  this  being  the 
case,  all  vestiges  of  controls  should  be 
abandoned.  I  say  that  since  controls 
are  now  a  fiction  the  administration 
should  abandon  Its  masquerade  of  pro- 
tecting the  domestic  fuels  industries  and 
announce  its  real  Intention,  which  Is  to 
deliver  this  entire  east  coast  fuel  market 
into  the  hands  of  imported  oil.  At  the 
very  least,  if  the  administration  would 
adopt  a  position  of  stating  frankly  and 
publicly  just  what  its  new  program  will 
do.  the  coal  industry,  and  the  domestic 
oil  industry,  could  prepare  for  what  lies 
ahead.  Not  even  the  famous  Johnson 
"treatment"  can  convince  the  affected 
domestic  Industries,  and  their  workers, 
that  the  program  as  revised  will  be  good 
for  them. 

However,  this  latest  step  In  further 
diluting  the  control  program  started  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1959  as  essential 
to  national  security  should  come  as  no 
surprise  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  past  two  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. Under  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding Democratic  administration,  the 
import  control  program  has  been  com- 
pletely emasculated.  At  the  beginning  of 
1961.  when  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion took  office.  Imports  were  running  at 
the  rate  of  154  million  barrels  a  year.  By 
1965.  they  had  been  increased  through 
repeated  liberalization  of  the  program 
and  the  total  had  reached  267  million 
barrels — an  increase  of  113  million  bar- 
rels. 

This  means  that  under  two  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  which  have  been 
pledged  to  the  economic  revitalization  of 
Appalachia,  annual  residual  oil  Imports 
have  been  permitted  to  increase  the 
equivalent  of  some  28  million  tons  of 
coal. 

The  production  and  transportation  of 
this  amoimt  of  coal,  displaced  trom  its 
traditional  markets  by  increased  oil  im- 
ports, would  have  created  12.500  jobs, 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $75  million 
armually.  The  possibility  of  creating 
these  additional .  Jobs  in  West  Virginia 
and  other  Appalachian  States  were  de- 


stroyed by  the  oil  Import  policies  of  these 
two  Democratic  administrations  at  a 
time  when  they  were  paying  lipservlce 
to  the  need  for  doing  something  for 
Appalachia. 

Yet,  these  administrations  were  con- 
tent to  substitute  job  training  for  well- 
paying  jobs.  They  were  content  to  ac- 
celerate the  export  of  jobs  of  American 
miners  and  railroad  workers  to  Vene- 
zuela as  a  means  of  bolstering  the  econ- 
omy of  that  country.  The  damage  which 
increased  oil  imports  caused  to  the 
economy  of  Appalachia  apparently  Is  a 
matter  of  secondary  concern,  the  victim 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

This  whole  thing  smacks  of  politics 
The  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Democratic  speaker  in  the  presence  of 
Democratic  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  New  England.  Perhaps  It  will  be 
good  politics  in  New  England,  but  in 
West  Virginia  and  other  coal-producting 
States  of  Appalachia  it  is  bad  economics. 
The  people  of  oin:  area  will  pay  the  price 
in  reduced  job  opportunities  and  lost 
payrolls. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE- 
WATERSHED  AND  PLANNING  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  concerned  at  the  prospect  of 
the  severe  cutback  in  funds  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  as  evidenced  by  the 
President's  budget  request.  The  concern 
in  this  respect  has  prompted  me  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  request  that  additional 
sums  of  money  be  appropriated  in  order 
that  this  distinguished  program,  and 
particularly,  the  watershed  and  planning 
phases  of  the  same  could  be  continued. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  in 
my  remarks  the  statement  that  I  made 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Appropriations  Committee: 

Statxm ENT  or  C0NGKX8SMAM  Abcb  a.  Moom, 
]*..  Befokx  StTBCoMMrrrxc  on  Agkicultuu. 

HOVSB   Al>I>aOI'BIATIONS    COMMriTU 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about  sev- 
eral Items  in  the  budget  proposals  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  them. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  land  units 
m  the  State  of  West  Virginia  are  in  organized 
•oU  conservation  districts.  Ttaeee  conserva- 
tion districts  have  broadened  and  changed 
their  activities  and  assUtance  as  new  needs 
have  been  encountered  by  both  rural  and 
urban  landowners.  I  feel  the  current  biidget 
recommendations  do  not  adequately  reflect 
ttaeee  needs.  Therefore,  I  make  the  foUowlng 
auggeatloDB : 

wamams  putuNata  akd  cotwnvcno* 

I  recommend  an  increase  In  Public  L*w 
666  watershed  planning  funda  to  flO  million. 
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and  an  tncreaae  of  (13  mlllloa  for  watershed 
construction. 

West  Virginia  now  has  36  watershed  proj- 
ects completed,  under  conatructlon,  or  in 
the  planning  and  application  stage.  I'm 
very  enthusiastic  about  thU  progrsim  be- 
cause I've  seen  the  tremendous  economic  im- 
pact they  have  on  the  surrounding  oommu- 
niUes. 

For  example.  In  my  district,  the  Upper 
Grave  Creek  Watershed  at  Cam.eron  was 
completed  about  a  year  ago.  Last  sxunmer 
there  was  a  violent  rainstorm  In  the  upper 
watershed  area.  Previously,  the  farms  and 
oommunlty  of  Cameron  would  have  stifTered 
severe  damages.  But,  thanks  to  this  water- 
tbed  project,  the  storm  water  was  "walked 
down"  the  tributaries  and  there  was  no 
damage  at  all. 

Local  people  and  soil  conservation  tech- 
nicians are  now  working  on  a  plan  for  the 
Wheeling  Creek  Watershed,  where  consider- 
able destruction  and  the  loss  of  one  life 
have  resulted  from  floods  In  the  peist  few 
years. 

I  feel  these  are  the  kinds  of  projects  we 
should  continuously  try  to  move  forward, 
not  retard.  Under  the  proposed  budgetary 
limitations,  new  construction  starts  will  be 
reduced  from  the  cxirrent  total  of  80  per  year 
to  only  35  In  1967.  This  will  hurt  both  the 
people  in  West  Virginia  and  throughout  the 
NaUon. 

coNSEBVA'noN   opnunoNS 

I  reconunend  an  Increase  Ln  the  overall 
appropriation  for  conservation  operations  to 
ti30  million.  Part  of  this  increase — $3.6 
million — is  needed  to  restore  the  proposed 
reduction  for  soU  surveys.  These  surveys 
hive  always  been  a  basic  tool  of  rural  con- 
Mrvation  planning.  More  recently,  they 
have  proven  their  value  for  nonagrt cultural 
use  by  such  groups  as  State  highway  depart- 
ments, reel  estate  developers,  health  depart- 
ments and  planning  commissions.  Wider 
uie  of  surveys  Is  growing  as  West  Virginia 
grows  and  I  am  disturbed  to  see  a  cutback 
in  an  activity  so  essential  to  sound  land  use 
planning. 

Further  Increases  are  needed  for  staffing 
to  provide  technical  programing  and  Instal- 
lation services  to  soil  conservation  district 
cooperators — West  Virginia's  14  soU  conser- 
vation districts  report  a  need  for  a  minimum 
of  35  man-years  of  additional  SCS  help. 
Nationwide,  the  need  Is  for  more  than  1,500 
additional  man-years. 

I  also  wish  to  urge  that  the  $1,028,000  pro- 
posed for  assistance  In  land  use  planning  re- 
lated to  Inootne-producing  recreation  be 
appropriated.  This  U  especially  important 
In  West  Virginia,  where  we  are  long  on  scen- 
ery and  somewhat  short  on  first  quality 
farmland. 

In  the  past  few  years,  soU  conservation 
•srvice  personnel  have  assisted  in  establish- 
ing a  number  of  Income-producing  recrea- 
tional enterprises  In  West  VlrglnU.  SoU 
conservation  districts  have  also  completed  a 
rwreauonal  inventory  for  the  entire  State. 
TWs  leadership  is  helping  landowners  recog- 
^  opportunities  for  recreational  use  of 
their  land  and  water  resources  to  improve 
welT  income.  Increased  Soil  Conservation 
»«vice  assistance  U  essential  to  help  these 
'»ndowner8  arrive  at  sound  decision  in  plan- 
i"ng  recreaUonal  developmenU. 

«»On»C«    CONSOVATIOJ*    AND     DBTKLOTMBNT 

*  P\°i^i  plan  is  now  being  developed  for 
«nH  M^^^  Kanawha  resource  conservation 
•na  development  project,  which  includes 
^Whoun  County  in  my  district.  This  proj- 
h««n  ^«™en<lou8  local  support  and  I 
neartUy  endorse  it.  In  fact.  1  strongly  be- 
"*ve  there  should  be  more  projects  like  thU 

mend   that   the   Mia.OOO    proposed    for    re- 
source conservation  and  development  proj- 

»  curtau  this  wcrthwhlle  program. 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE— VIETNAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rsc(Md  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citi- 
zens Foreign  Aid  Committee,  whose  na- 
tional chairman  is  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner 
Fellers,  retired,  a  highly  respected  au- 
thority on  military  matters,  has  issued 
a  statement  which  ought  to  be  read  by 
the  greatest  nxmiber  of  citizens  of  this 
country. 

In  brief,  General  Fellers  demands  to 
know  why  XJB.  forces,  controlling  the  air- 
space over  Vietnam  and  the  setts  border- 
ing that  country,  continue  to  fight  a 
sangiilnary  Jungle  war  and  on  terms 
largely  dictated  by  the  Communist  Viet- 
cong. 
The  statement  follows: 
By  July  1946  In  the  war  against  Japan, 
the  XXI  Bomber  Command  had  burned  out 
66  cities  and  destroyed  many  of  Jap&n's 
greatest  factories.  In  9  months  B-29  raids 
Inflicted  806,000  casualties  of  whom  330.000 
were  killed.  Prerald  evacuations  and  mass 
migration  after  attacks  caused  a  population 
displacement  of  8.600.000  persons.  In  March 
the  Emperor,  watching  a  Tokyo  bombing, 
had  resolved  to  stop  the  war  regardless  of 
what  might  happen  to  him  personally. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war  MacArthur's 
medium  bombers  showered  leaflets  on  some 
of  the  cities,  warning  that  before  a  certain 
date  these  citlee  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  The  leaflets  explained  their 
piirpoee:  to  urge  families  to  evacuate  and 
survive,  to  enable  the  people  to  appeal  for 
help  so  as  to  learn  how  powerless  the  Jap- 
anese mllitarlats  were  to  defend  them. 

After  the  surrender,  evacuees  from  the 
cities  which  had  been  destroyed  were  Inter- 
viewed. Our  leaflets  had  created  stark  panic. 
Cities  had  been  lmme<llately  and  completely 
abandoned;  no  lives  were  lost. 

No  i>eople  were  ever  more  thoroughly  In- 
doctrinated to  resist  surrender  than  were  the 
Japanese.  Two  million  flrstUne  troops  stood 
ready  to  defend  their  shores  against  land- 
ings. Yet  bombing  and  blockade  forced 
these  tough  warriors  to  lay  down  their  arms 
without  a  single  hostUe  Incident.  General 
MacArthur  flew  Into  Japan  with  1,100  men. 
Here  then  is  the  pattern  to  superimpose 
on  North  Vietnam.  Warn  military  target 
areas — mostly  supply  centers — that  total  de- 
struction wlU  soon  be  Inevitable.  Urge  pop- 
ulations in  these  nUlltary  target  areas  to 
evacuate  to  designated  tropical  sanctuaries. 
Then  destroy  every  mUltary  target.  Block- 
ade the  coastline.  Deny  munitions  and  weap- 
ons to  the  enemy;  the  end  will  come  quickly 
and  long  before  Red  China  could  Intervene. 
Bed  China  Intervened  In  Korea  only  when 
It  was  known  that  the  Talu  and  Manchuria 
woiUd  be  sanctuaries.  Moreover,  Bed  China 
Is  Ill-prepared  for  a  major  war  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  Invasion  threat  Is  a  deterrent. 

Why  flght  a  war  of  attrition  on  enemy 
terms  In  tropical  Jungles?  Why  trade  Ameri- 
can youth  for  Asiatic  hordes?  MlUtary  as- 
sistance, making  full  utUlzation  of  our  fleet 
and  air  power,  is  the  only  prompt,  humane 
way  to  end  the  war. 


DIVERSION  OF  ANTIPOVERTY 
FUNDS 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 


nesota tMr.  QonJ  Is  recognized  for  60 

minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  21 
of  this  year.  I  dted  the  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  In  Charleston,  W.  Va..  as  an 
example  of  extravagant  diversion  of 
antipoverty  funds  Into  the  pockets  of 
Democratic  politicians.  Two  days  later, 
March  23.  1966,  at  hearings  on  the  war 
on  poverty,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
OlBce  of  Economic  Opportimity,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin,  challenged  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  put  Into  the  Congmssional 
Record  by  me. 

At  that  time  he  said,  "Congressman 
Qxra,  the  figures  that  were  given  to  you 
and  through  you  put  into  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  were  Inaccurate." 

On  this  same  day,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  addressed  the 
House  and  stated  that  there  were  mis- 
statements about  the  cost  and  expenses 
of  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  contained  in  my  remarks 
on  March  21,  1966. 

During  the  past  several  days,  our  In- 
vestigator, Mr.  John  Buckley,  studied 
financial  aspects  of  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Women's  Job  Corps  Center,  and 
I  can  report  the  figures  I  used  in  my 
presentation  were  correct  and  the  figures 
used  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity were  inaccurate. 

As  I  previously  steted.  the  lease  for  the 
hotel  provides  a  payment  of  $7,900  a 
month  or  $94,800  a  year,  and  I  wiU  be 
placing  a  copy  of  the  lease  In  the  Recoru 
with  the  amount  of  rent  shown  in  article 
m.  All  taxes,  insurance,  utilities,  and 
repairs  are  paid  by  the  sponsor,  Packard 
Bell  Electronics  Corp.  In  addition,  the 
sponsor,  with  Federal  funds,  transported 
the  Kanawha  Hotel's  furniture  to  a  stor- 
age buUdlng  at  a  cost  of  $2,800.25  and  has 
contracted  to  pay  $4,800  a  year  for  the 
storage  of  this  property.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  Is  noted  the  sponsor,  again  with 
Federal  funds,  has  paid  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
on  this  stored  furniture  as  well  as  per- 
sonal property  taxes  on  accoimts  receiv- 
able the  hotel  had  listed  In  a  previous 
business  property  statement. 

I  initially  reported  more  than  $225,000 
of  Federal  fimds  had  been  expended  to 
renovate  the  hotel  building.  This  figure 
was  challenged  by  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
who  stated  the  rehabilitation  costs  were 
$187,400. 

The  costs  were  actually  more  than 
$187,400.  In  fact,  they  were  consider- 
ably more  than  the  conservative  figure 
I  had  used,  of  $225,000. 

Our  investigator  found  $290,026.60  was 
expended  in  repairs  to  the  hotel  and  in- 
stallation of  the  equipment  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center.  In  addition,  a  total  of  $30,588.14 
is  outstanding  in  mechanics  liens  against 
the  property  and  $24,936.77  was  spent  on 
electric  heating  and  plumbing  items  pri- 
or to  January  4,  1966,  imder  the  item 
"Maintenance. "  The  total  of  repairs, 
equipment  installation  and  maintenance 
prior  to  January  4  of  this  year  is  $345,- 
549.51.  The  sponsor  has  indicated  only 
$187,377.31  has  been  charged  to  rehabili- 
tation of  the  hotel.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, regardless  of  what  bookkeeping  terms 
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Pacitard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  and  the 
OEQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  cboose 
to  follow,  tliat  nearly  $350,000  In  Federal 
funds  have  been  obligated  to  put  the 
rundown  hotel  In  a  condition  suitable 
for  a   W.>me:   s  Job  Corps  Center. 

Mr  GoODKI.r,.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUI£.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
present  at  the  hearings.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  presented  his  facts  on 
the  total  amount  of  money  spent  to  re- 
habilitate and  renovate  the  rundou-n 
Kaj.awha  Hotel  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  amount  he  stated  In  the  hear- 
l:.<.s  xhlch  was  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Boutin.  Deputy  Oi^ector  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  had  said  that  more  than 
1225.000  was  used  to  renovate  the  hotel 
Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Deputy  Director 
objected.  He  then  flatly  said  that  your 
facts  were  inaccurate  and  Incorrect. 
The  true  figure  was  about  $187,000  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Boutin. 

Mr.  QUIE.  One  hundred  eighty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  actual  figure 
now  developed  by  the  Investigator  shows 
$345,000? 

Mr  QUIE.  Two  hundred  ninety  tliou- 
sand  twenty -six  dollars  and  sixty  cents 
was  spent  on  repairs  and  Installation  of 
equipment,  $24,936.77  for  electric,  heat- 
ing, and  plumbing  items  which  they  call 
"mahitenance"  and  $30,586.14  for  out- 
standing mechanics  liens. 

Mr  OOODELL.  In  round  niunbers. 
$345,000,  as  contrasted  with  $187,000  that 
the  Director  of  OEO  said  had  been  spent 
to  renovate  this  rundown  Kanawha  Ho- 
tel 

Mr  QUIE.  That  Is  correct. 
Examples  of  some  Items  which  OEO 
did  not  Include  under  rehabilitation  were 
the  Installation  of  new  kitchen  equip- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $36,813.10,  permanent 
installation  of  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment and  ducts,  and  the  Installation  of 
window  air  conditioners. 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  went  to  great 
lengths  to  show  the  market  value  of  the 
hotel  in  1965  would  have  been  $438  000 
and  In  1966,  $508,250.  He  stated  they 
as.se??sed  at  40  percent  of  real  value  In 
Cr.ar'pston.  W.  Va.  On  March  25,  1956. 
t'-^  Knnawha  Coxmty  tax  assessor  ad- 
V  -  f  :  .r  Investigator  that  the  assessed 
va  m:  ,n  of  property  In  that  county  is 
eq  !ai  m  50  percent  of  the  true  and  actual 
ralue.  He  cited  chapter  18,  article  7 fa), 
section  4.  of  the  1965  Cumulative  Sup- 
pien.PT  •  to  the  West  Virginia  Code  of 
196:  which  provides  that  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  In  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  property  shall  not  be  less  than 
50  percent  nor  more  than  100  percent  of 
the  appraised  valuation  of  each  said  class 
of  proper' V  This  retnilatlon  is  con- 
tained in  West  Virginia  House  bill  499, 
pa.-wl  March  9.  1963,  a  copy  of  which 
wa.'i  obtained  by  our  investigator.  I  will 
R-slc  later  to  have  that  Included  In  the 

Mr  OOODELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Rentleraan  vleld' 

Mr  QLT^E.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
present  at  this  hearing  when  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  made  the  statement  that 
the  assessments  in  West  Virginia  under 
the  law  were  50  percent  of  the  appraised 
valuation.  I  was  also  present  when  the 
Deputy  Director  ol  the  OEO  said  that 
was  Incorrect  and  that  It  was  40  percent 
of  the  assessed  valuation.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  statement  In  the 
well  today  Is  based  upon  the  Investi- 
gators report  and  the  citation  0/  the 
specific  law  in  West  Virginia  and  that  he 
was  correct  when  he  said  50  percent  of 
the  assessed  value? 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct.     There 
was  a  court  case  In  West  Virginia  which 
lead  to  a  change  in  the  Jaw  which  pro- 
hibits any  assessor  from  assesslx^g  less 
than  50  percent  or  more  than  100  per- 
cent, which  Is  the  language  that  I  Just 
cited.    An  examination  of  the  real  prop- 
erty connected  with  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
determined  that  the  hotel  building  prior 
to  occupancy  by  the  Women  s  Job  Corps 
Center  was  assessed  at  $87,000.     It  was 
subsequently  raised  to  $115,000  as  a  re- 
sult of  extensive  repairs  to  the  building. 
In  addition,  the  hotel  building  occupies 
two  parcels  of  land  assessed  at  $67,300 
and  $21,000.  respectively.    The  total  as- 
sessment of  the  parcels  of  land  and  build- 
ing prior  to  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter occupancy  was  $175,300.     Using  these 
figures  as  50  percent  of  the  assessed  val- 
uation. It  might  well  be  claimed  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  combined  building  and 
•land   was   $350,600.     However,   reliable 
real  estate  brokers  In  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
who  were  contacted  pointed  out  due  to 
the  nmdown  condition  of  the  hotel  they 
would    not    have    offered    more    than 
$250,000  prior  to  the  renovation.    They 
referred  to  a  recent  sale  of  the  Mllner- 
Ruffner  Hotel  building  In  Charleston  on 
February  1. 1966.    They  stated  this  build- 
ing, although  older  than  the  Kanawha 
building,  Includes  more  ground  and  Is  lo- 
cated on  Kanawha  Boulevard,  which  is 
the  main   thoroughfare   in  Charleston. 
This  building  was  sold  for  $200,000.     It 
was  noted  by  our  Investigator  that  a  large 
tract  of  property  located  directly  oppo- 
site Virginia  Street  from  the  Kanawha 
Hotel  is  currently  being  developed  in  con- 
nection with  urban  renewal.     It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Charleston  National  Bank 
for  $10.50  per  square  foot  within  the  past 
2  years.     At  this  rate  per  square  foot,  the 
value  of  the  Kanawha  Hotel  land  would 
be    approximately    $154,402.    You    can 
compare  this  with  the  $88,300  assessed 
valuation,  half  of  the  $176,600.  that  was 
used  in  the  figures  as  the  full  and  true 
assessment  based  on  50  percent.     It  was 
noted  further  in  May   1965  the   Hotel 
Kanawha  Co.  purchased  one-twelfth  of 
an  undivided  sixty-one  one  hundred  six- 
tieths of  an  adjoining  building  for  $950. 
The  second  floor  of  this  building  is  be- 
ing used  as  classrooms  and  offices  for 
the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.     The 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Mr.  Gibbons,  made 
much  of  the  claimed  annual  square  foot 
rental  cost  of  something   less  that  $1 
and    the    cost  of  shelter  amounting    to 
$27  per  month  per  enrollee.     I  submit 
these  figures  were  based  on  the  rental 
cost  alone,  which  Is  $94,800  a  year  clear 


profit  to  the  Peyton  Corp.,  while  It  should 
be  noted  the  OEO  claimed  it  to  be  onlv 
$90,000.  divided  by  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  100,000  and  the  number  of  en- 
rollees  In  the  Job  Corps  center  of  294 

In  this  regard,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  Mr.  Gibbons  neglected 
to  Include  $16,000  charged  to  the  sponsor 
to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants;  $4,800 
being  paid  annually  for  the  storage  of  the 
hotels  furniture;  $2,800  J15  paid  to  trans- 
port the  hotel  furniture  to  storage;  $7,450 
paid  annually  for  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes — Including  taxes  on  the  furni- 
ture In  storage  and  the  hotel's  accounts 
receivable — $5,740  paid  annually  for  in- 
surance; not  to  mention  $314,963.37  paid 
to  date  for  repairs,  building  maintenance 
and  Installation  of  equipment,  and 
mechanics  liens  outstancUng  amounting 
to  $30,586.14,  making  a  total  a( 
$477,139.76  which  Include  rent  of  $94,800. 
I  suljmlt.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  expenses 
should  be  Included  when  figuring  costs, 
and  the  figures  oi  $1  per  square  foot  and 
$27  a  month  per  enrollee  cited  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  OpE>ortunlty  were  de- 
ceptive and  misleading. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uje 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentl«nan 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
to  clarify  the  situation,  am  I  to  under- 
stand from  the  facts  which  the  investi- 
gator developed,  that  the  Kanawha 
Hotel,  in  the  opinion  of  reputable  real 
estate  agents  in  Charleston,  W.  Va..  had 
a  value  of  $250,000,  approximately,  when 
the  Job  Corps  Center  went  In.  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  since  spent 
$345,000  on  renovating  the  Job  Corps 
Center  at  the  Kanawha  Hotel  In  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va  ? 

The  $250,000  was  the  value  and  they 
have  spent  $345.000  to  renovate  It? 
Mr,  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct 
Mr.  GOODELL.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  also 
recall  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  making  a  great  point  about 
the  less  tlian  $1  per  square  foot  cost.  I 
take  It,  based  upon  the  Investigation  that 
has  been  made,  that  the  figure  of  less 
than  $1  per  square  foot  was  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  $90,000  per  year  claimed  by 
OEO  to  be  the  annual  rental  of  the 
Kanawha  Hotel,  which  is  erroneous,  and 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
and  the  number  of  enrollees  In  the 
camp? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  they 
should  have  started  with  $94,800  which 
is  the  actual  rental  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  $4,800  that  the  taxpayer's 
money  pays  annually  for  storage  of  furni- 
ture. There  are  utilities,  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, et  cetera,  which  are  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  on  an  annual  basis,  plus  the 
renovation  costs  and  the  mechanics  liens 
and  other  thinks  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mlrmesota  has  indicated  as  out- 
standing? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct;  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  purposes  of 
comparison  the  lease  connected  with  the 
former  Hotel  Governor  Cabell  In  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va..  which  Is  the  site  of  a 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center.     This  build - 
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ing  Is  being  leased  at  the  monthly  rental 
cost  of  $6,050  and  the  lessor  is  paying 
taxes  and  Insurance  during  the  period  of 
the  occupancy  by  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center.  In  additlcMi,  the  owners  of  the 
hotel  were  forced  to  sacrifice  an  esti- 
mated $80,000  worth  of  hotel  furniture 
when  the  premises  were  vacated.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Kanawha 
Hotel,  Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  Is 
obligated  to  pay  the  Hotel  Kanawha  Co. 
the  sum  of  $70,000  as  compensatory  re- 
muneration In  the  event  the  lease  Is  ter- 
minated by  the  lessee  for  any  reason 
either  at  the  end  of  the  original  term  of 
2  years  or  within  90  days  thereafter. 
The  special  concessions  made  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  the  Kanawha  Hotel  In  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.,  strongly  suggest  political 
favoritism  to  a  company  whose  presi- 
dent is  the  commerce  commissioner  of 
that  State  and  who,  in  1964,  was  de- 
feated in  the  Democratic  primary  for 
SUtc  senate.  Mr.  Angtis  Deyton  lost  to 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Kaufman  13,274  to  19.462. 
I  would  add  the  present  Democratic 
Governor  of  West  Virginia  was  com- 
merce commissioner  of  that  State  prior 
to  his  election  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
lease  for  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
St  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  a  copy  of  the  West 
Virginia  House  bill  499,  relating  to  a 
computation  of  local  share  and  appraisal 
and  assessment  of  property,  and  a  copy 
of  insurance  coverage  furnished  by  Pack- 
ard Bell  Electronics  Corp. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow :  ^ 

AyuL  9,  1065. 
This  indenture  of  lease,  made  as  of  the 
JOth  day  of  March,  1966,  by  and  between  the 
Hotel  Kanawha  Co.,  a  West  Virginia  corpora- 
tion, party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  ■•lessor,"  and  Packard-Bell  Elec- 
tronics Corp.,  a  California  corporation,  party 
of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"lessee,"  and  whenever  the  context  so  admits, 
Ui«  successors  and  assigns  of  each  of  them: 
Wltnesseth— 

AMTtCLM  I 

Demised  premises:  Lessor  hereby  leases  to 
lessee,  and  lessee  does  hereby  take  from  lessor. 
upon  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  this  lease,  the  foUowlng  described  prop- 
erty, together  with  the  Improvements  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belcmglng,  situate 
In  the  city  of  Charleston,  County  of  Kana- 
wha, State  of  West  Virginia,  to  wit: 

1  All  that  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land 
?a»lng  a  frontage  of  M  feet  on  Summers 
street  and  running  back  the  same  width 
tiuwighout  with  the  Une  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment property  used  as  a  post  office  to  what  Is 
«nown  as  the  Arcade  Building  and  being  the 
»nie  property  which  was  conveyed  to  the 
Hotel  Kanawha  Co.  by  F.  M.  Staunton  and 
jn«.  by  deed  dated  the  30th  day  of  April, 
"W.  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
w  the  County  Court  of  Kanawha  County  W 
va  .  In  deed  book  No.  90,  page  25. 

pThat  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  ad- 
joining the  above  tract  having  a  frontage  of 
'  leet  on  Summers  Street  and  running  back 
wth  even  width  about  115  feet  to  what  Is 
"own  as  the  Arcade  Building  and  the  same 
wnveyed  to  Hotel  Kanawha  Co.  by  Mary  E 

in'^f'  .''^  ******  '*"'*<'  **»y  3».  l»Oa.  oi  record 
^»aid  clerks  office  In  deed  book  No.  86,  page 


3.  Those  two  certain  parcels  of  land  con- 
veyed by  Mary  E.  Wagner  to  Hotel  Kanawha 
Co.  by  deed  dated  December  14.  1004,  and  of 
record  In  the  clerk's  office  aforesaid  In  deed 
book  No.  96.  page  448.  the  first  tract  fronting 
66  feet  on  Virginia  Street  and  running  back 
with  Summers  Street  and  In  a  Une  parallel 
thereto,  equal  width  throughout,  to  the 
property  above  described  owned  by  the  Hotel 
Kanawha  Co.,  the  second  tract,  being  all 
right,  title  and  Interest  formerly  owned  by 
said  Mary  E.  Wagner  In  and  to  a  private  alley 
fronting  12  feet  on  Summers  Street  and 
running  back  to  the  said  Arcade  BuUdlng;  In 
the  said  deed  of  December  14,  1904,  said 
Mary  E.  Wagner  dedicates  for  a  private  alley- 
way a  strip  6  feet  wide  fronting  on  Virginia 
Street  adjacent  to  said  65-foot  lot,  said  alley 
running  from  Virginia  Street  back  to  the 
Une  of  the  property  of  the  Hotel  Kanawha 
Co.  and  by  said  deed  the  Hotel  Kanawha  Co. 
likewise  dedicates  off  of  the  65-foot  lot  so 
conveyed  to  It  a  strip  6  feet  wide  adjoining 
the  above  described  6-foot  strip  for  like  use 
as  a  private  alley,  making  an  alleyway  10 
feet  wide  for  private  use,  the  right  and  Inter- 
ests of  said  Hotel  Oo.  ill  sold  alley  are  also 
hereby  leased. 

4.  All  right,  tlUe,  and  Interest  of  the  Hotel 
Kanawha  Co.  In  and  to  the  lot  of  land  26  feet 
square  adjoining  the  10-foot  alley  above 
mentioned  and  other  property  formerly 
owned  by  Mary  E.  Wagner  to  be  used  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  a  deed 
dated  the  Otb  day  of  June  lOOe.  between 
Mary  E.  Wagner  and  the  Hotel  Kanawha  Co., 
which  deed  is  of  record  in  the  clerk's  office 
aforesaid  In  deed  book  No.  103,  page  130. 

6.  All  of  the  second  floor  of  that  certain 
two-story  building  known  as  the  Wagner 
Building  fronting  50  feet,  more  or  lees,  on 
Virginia  Street  and  extending  back  there- 
from a  distance  of  70  feet,  more  or  leas,  abut- 
ting on  the  Hotel  Kanawha  BuUdlng,  and 
designated  as  706  V4  Virginia  Street,  East, 
containing  3.600  square  feet,  more  or  less. 

It  Is  the  Intention  to  h«-eby  lease  what  Is 
generally  known  In  the  dty  of  Charleston  as 
the  Kanawha  Hotel  located  at  the  corner 
of  Summers  and  Virginia  Streets  and  on  the 
Poet  Office  Square  In  the  city  of  Charleston. 
W.  Va..  together  with  all  of  the  furniture, 
fiu-nishlngs.  dishes,  sliver,  machinery,  light- 
ing and  heating  fixtures,  refrigeration,  and 
equipment  of  every  kind  and  description 
now  In.  on  <x  belonging  to  said  {M^mlses 
(but  not  including  food,  other  perishable 
Inventories  or  linens  as  provided  In  article 
IX,  sec.  3):  and  the  second  or  top  floor  of 
the  building  known  as  the  Wagner  Building 
which  Is  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  said 
Kanawha  Hotel. 

Also,  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  here- 
ditaments and  appurtenances  belonging  or 
In  any  wise  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid 
premises  and  all  thereof,  together  with  all  In- 
come, rents,  lasuee  and  profits  In  all  the 
aforesaid  premises  or  property. 

ABTICLX  n 
Term  of  lease 

Section  1 :  The  term  of  this  lease  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  2  years  commencing  with  the 
"date  of  contract"  of  contract  No.  OEO-138 
which  Is  imder  negotiation  between  the  Office 
of  Econcxnlc  Oppwrtunlty  and  lessee.  It  is 
mutually  agre«d  that  the  commencement  at 
this  lease  Is  wholly  contingent  upon  the 
sxicceesful  negotiation  and  execution  of  said 
contract  No.  OEO-138.  Lessee  shall  send 
lessor  written  notification  of  the  "date  of 
contract"  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Section  2:  Lessee  shall  have  the  right  at 
the  expiration  of  the  original  term  hereof 
to  extend  the  original  term  for  3  successive 
periods  of  12  months  each,  such  extensions 
to  be  on  the  same  terms,  covenants  and  con- 
ditions as  are  herein  contained,  except  such 
right  to  extend  shall  be  exercised  by  written 
notice  to  lessor  at  least  2  months  prior  to 
the  exptraUon  of  MUd  original  term  or  any 
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extension  thereof,  as  the  ease  may  be,  upon 
the  giving  of  such  notice  and  without  any 
further  Instrument,  lease  or  agreenaent,  this 
lease  shall  be  so  extended. 

Section  8:  In  addition,  lessee  shall  have 
the  option  at  any  time  prior  to  the  fftplra- 
tlon  date  of  the  original  2 -year  term  of  this 
lease  to  extend  said  lease  for  an  additional 
90-day  period  beyond  the  2-year  period  by  so 
notifying  lessor  in  writing. 

Section  4:  Lessee  shall  also  have  the  op- 
tion at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  date 
of  any  additional  1-year  term  which  Is  com- 
menced In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  n,  secUon  2,  to  extend  said  lease  for 
an  additional  90-day  period  beyond  the  ex- 
piration date  of  such  additional  1-year 
period:  provided  that  this  section  4  shall 
only  be  effective  If  lessee  notifies  lessor  at 
least  60  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
additional  1-year  term  that  leasee  desires  to 
have  this  option.  In  the  event  lessee,  after 
giving  such  notice,  does  not  elect  to  exercise 
such  option,  lessee  shall  pay  to  lessor  as  ad- 
ditional rent  hereunder  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  3  mnnfj..  y«j>*  j^  ^u,  event 
lessee,  during  said  OO-day  period,  and  after 
giving  such  notice  to  lessor,  shall  notify 
lessor  that  lessee  renounces  this  option, 
lessee  shall  pay  to  lessor  Instead  as  additional 
rent  hereunder  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the 
dlfTerence  between  2  months  rent  and  the 
apportioned  rental  due  for  the  balance  of  the 
additional  1-year  period  from  the  date  of 
receipt  by  lessor  of  such  notice  renimclatlon. 

ABTICLB    m 

Rent 

Section  1 :  Lessee  covenants  and  agrees  to 
accept  the  aforesaid  hotel  building  and  ad- 
jacent buUdlng.  and  pay  fixed  net  rent  at  the 
rate  of  tl89.600,  payable  In  equal  monthly 
Installmenu  of  $7,900  m  advance  on  the 
first  day  of  each  and  every  calendar  month 
during  the  original  term  of  2  years,  and  pro 
rata  for  the  fraction  of  any  month. 

Section  2:  In  the  event  that  leasee  shall 
exercise  Its  right  to  extend  this  lease  under 
article  11,  section  2,  lessee  agrees  to  pay  the 
fixed  net  rent  at  the  rate  of  •04,800  for  the 
first  year  of  said  extended  term,  payable  In 
equal  monthly  installments  of  $7,000  In  ad- 
vance on  the  first  day  of  each  and  every 
calendar  month  during  the  first  year  of  the 
extended  term,  and  pro  rata  for  the  fraction 
of  any  month. 

Section  3:  In  the  event  the  leasee  ahaU 
exercise  Its  right  to  further  extend  this  lease 
under  article  n,  section  2.  lessee  agrees  to 
pay  the  fixed  net  rent  at  the  rate  of  $04,800 
for  the  second  year  of  said  extended  term, 
payable  in  equal  monthly  Installments  of 
$7,900  In  advance  on  the  first  day  of  each 
and  every  calendar  month  during  the  second 
year  of  the  extended  term,  and  pro  rata  for 
the  fraction  of  any  month. 

Section  4:  In  the  event  the  lessee  shall 
exercise  Its  right  to  further  extend  this  lease 
under  article  II,  section  2,  lessee  agrees  to  pay 
the  fixed  net  rent  at  the  rate  of  $94,800  for 
the  third  and  last  year  of  said  extended  term, 
payable  In  equal  monthly  installments  of 
$7,900  In  advance  on  the  first  day  of  each 
and  every  calendar  month  during  the  third 
year  of  the  extended  term,  and  pro  rata  for 
the  fraction  of  any  month. 

AaTICI.K    TV 

Taxes 
SecUon  1 :  Lessee  shall  punctually  pay  and 
discharge,  as  additional  rent,  all  real  estate 
taxes,  pr<^>erty  taxes,  special  assessments, 
paving  assessments,  and  other  taxes  and 
charges  of  any  kind  which,  after  the  first 
day  of  the  term  of  this  lease,  are  snncnsod 
against  or  become  a  lien  upon  the  leased 
premises  and  against  any  building  or  ap- 
purtenance now  or  hereafter  located  thereon. 
All  such  taxes  which  shall  become  payable 
during  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  term  of 
this  lease  or  any  renewal  term  hereof  shall 
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ty  rip;«jr-.;or.».':  ur^  rata  between  leMor  and 
,eaae«  :n  arr^'ora  nee  With  the  reapecUre 
nuinoer  of  mun-hs  during  which  each  party 
K!-.a:i  be  in  p<:>as«Mloa  of  the  <l«mlaed 
premi.teii  in  iaad  re.-ip«otlTe  tax  ye«r». 

Secuipn  i  Leaarnr  a^eea  that  uhat  portion 
at  ihe  ieaae^l  premlaos  <lMlgnst«d  •«  the 
V.  it^ner  Bu.dne  aa  deacrtbed  In  Item  6. 
ai-u:;-"  I  her^x-f  s:.,..;  ' <•  exclu<'.ed  trom  the 
'..'.s,->- -,      r,  .^;-     -  ;  ^.y   all   tajMa   as  pro- 

vldf^l  m  aec-.t.  :.  ;  .■•n-^i 

S«cr^ioii  3  Ijesae^  shall  net  be  required  to 
i-'fty  =u'.y  '-jx  >  liicii  may  be  Unpoeed  upon 
ieeaor  by  rp-i*'n  Of  any  transfer  of  leaeor'a 
uUd  u)  •ne  cipmieed  premLsee  or  of  any  In- 
:«■(.■«[  therevn.  or  any  Income  tax  or  groes 
sa^ee  tax  ur  other  tax  which  may  be  Lmpoeed 
upon  laeaor  by  reason  of  the  receipt  by  leaoor 
Of  the  rent  herein  reeerved. 

ABTKL*    ▼ 

Vtilitiea 
Leasee  shall  pay  for  all  telephone,  water, 
sewage,  fire  service.  Incinerator,  and  other 
service  and  utility  charges,  including  elec- 
tricity and  gas  used  for  lighting,  cooling, 
heauug.  or  for  any  other  purposes  during  the 
term  or  any  extended  term  of  this  lease. 

AaricLx  71 
Compliance  untfi  law,  etc. 
Lessee  corenanta  and  agrees  that  it  will 
promptly  comply  with  all  applicable  laws, 
ordinances,  rules,  and  ref^Jlations  of  any 
duly  constituted  governmental  authority  or 
applicable    instiranoe   Inspection   bureau. 

AKTICLX   TTX 

Safe  condition 

Thp  lessee  covenants  and  agrees,  at  Ita 
own  cos-  and  expense,  at  all  times  during 
said  term  U)  keep  and  maintain  said  premises 
and  appii.'-tenancea  thereunto  belonging,  in- 
cludini;  the  ad^  i.-^:lng  areas,  alleys,  stair- 
ways and  sidewiiics.  In  a  dean,  safe,  and 
healthy  conditio:-,  ^nd  to  keep  the  same  free 
and  cieur  of  snow  and  Ice  and  other  obstruc- 
tions and  'o  usF  i..  r»:i ^lonable  care  to  guard 
and  keep  au'e  a.,  tirfu  aid  other  dangerous 
substances  and  forces  on  said  premises. 

The  .es»e«  further  oovenants  and  agrees 
that  It  wii:  inde.rr,nlfy  and  save  barmleas  the 
lessor  and  aLs.i  the  land  and  premises  herein 
denusnd  fr  m^  any  and  all  claims.  Uabllltlea, 
reaponstbtiries.  damages,  and  outlay  of  ex- 
p>enaea  that  Leaeor  may  Incur  or  any  coat  or 
expense  ••.  •*h:.-h  it  may  be  put  by  reaaon  of 
any  injury  and  or  claimed  Injury  to  person 
and  oT  property  or  by  reason  of  any  claim  on 
account  thereof.  reeuJting  from  the  condition 
of  the  preaent  buildings  and/ or  any  addition 
or  al'erauon  which  may  be  constructed  or 
placed  upon  the  premises,  or  any  other 
bului:n^  or  structure  thereon. 
AXTTct.K  vnx 
Alteration   and   waste 

BtUoo  1 :  The  lessee  covenants  and  agreos 
not  to  oonunit  or  suffer  any  waste  on  said 
premises,  and  iM>t  to  make  any  structural 
changes  In  said  demised  buildings,  without 
am  subn.ittlng  plans  and  speciflcatloos  to 
lessor  ai.d  obtaining  the  written  consent  of 
the  ;efiS'>r  u-  me  same,  which  oonsent  shall 
not  be  unreasonably  withheld,  togather  with 
the  lessor  s  approval  of  such  changes,  and 
that  having  obtained  such  oonsent  and  ap- 
proval, the  lessee  will,  at  Its  own  cost  and 
e-xpense.  make  the  same  within  the  time,  and 
In  surh  manner  as  shall  be  so  approved,  and 
Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  leaaor,  and 
said  demised  p.'^mises  fr  in-,  axii  against  any 
and  all  liens  claims  •  ^r  aA:-.:\gf^  and  other 
charges  arc;  r,\in\-.  ^,!'  •  »tv  <::■..!  urn',  nature 
Incurred  m  nr  ..'isl.-.z  ■  r  tr.  /.t"  ;;  .•n  How- 
ever, lessee  j  autr,(iT'..-'>-,l  ■  ■  rn;--;.-  ■.-y  and 
ail  cna.nges  repai-s,  fw  i;  .<^iif  .■.i,,,r  ementa 
and  alterations  whi:h  ao  not  affect  the 
building  structure  without  lesaor's  consent. 

Section  2  In  the  ~  ent  leasee  shall  make 
structural  ct:ir.i(r^  r  i. 'eratlons  tn  saki  de- 
mise<i  buiidiajTs    ;-s8<—    i*  ;tg  sole  xiet.  here- 


by covenants  and  agrees  that  within  a 
months  from  the  date  of  the  termination  of 
this  lecMe  It  shaU  reatore  the  said  demised 
premises  to  its  condition  prior  to  such  struc- 
tural change  or  alterations,  reasonabla  wear 
and   tear  excepted,   if  required  to  do  so  by 


However,  leaaor  shall  be  required  to  give 
written  notice  on  or  before  30  days  of  the 
date  of  termination  of  this  lease,  listing  the 
structural  changes  or  alterations  It  wUl  re- 
quire lessee  to  so  restore,  or  lessee  shall  be 
relieved  of  Its  obligation  under  this  section 
of  the  lease. 

ARTICUC    JX 

FumUhinffs,  fixtures,  etc. 

Section  1 :  The  leasee  covenants  and  agrees 
during  the  term  of  this  lease  to  maintain 
and  keep  the  furniture,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment in  said  demised  buildings  In  first  claas 
condition  and  repair,  and  to  surrender  same 
to  lessor  at  the  end  of  the  lease  In  Its  present 
condition,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  excepted. 

Section  2:  It  is  mutually  agreed  hereto  by 
lessor  and  lessee  that  an  Inventory  shall  be 
mads  within  1  ]zi9ot}i  ^rom  the  date  ol  the 
execution  of  this  lease  by  representatives 
of  lessor  and  lessee,  of  all  the  furnishings 
and  fixtures  on  said  leased  premlsefl.  which 
shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties  upon 
the  termination  of  this  lease  in  regard  to 
the  obligations  of  lessee  contained  In  section 
1  hereof.  Said  Inventory  shall  Indicate  the 
condition  of  the  furnishings  and  fixtures 
and  any  other  comments  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  hereto. 

Section  3:  Lessor  agrees  to  take  an  Inven- 
tory of  all  food,  other  perishable  Items  and 
linens  within  1  month  from  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  this  lease,  and  lessee  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  any  and  all 
such  Items  at  a  price  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

It  Is  understood  between  the  parties  here- 
to, however,  that  said  Items  are  not  In- 
cluded In  this  lease,  and  lessee  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  replacement,  restoration,  or 
payment  of  the  aforesaid  Items  at  the  ter- 
mination of  this  lease. 

Asnctx  X 
fire  tnruranee 

Section  1:  Lessee  agrees  to  procure  at  Ita 
own  expense  and  to  maintain  In  full  force 
and  effect  through  the  term  of  this  lease  or 
any  extended  term  or  terms  hereof.  Are  and 
extended  civerago  Insurance  on  the  build- 
ing or  buildings  erected  on  said  premises 
designated  herein  as  the  Kanawha  Hotel  {ex- 
cluding the  leased  premises  designated  herein 
as  the  Wagner  Building),  Including  all  fur- 
niture, furnishings,  fixtures  and  equipment 
of  lessor  In  or  appurtenant  to  the  leased 
premises,  and  all  alterations,  changes,  addi- 
tions and  Improvements  In  an  amount  which 
at  any  time  will  represent  the  fair  value  of 
the  same.  All  polidea  shall  be  Issued  by 
rexponslble  companies  sathorlzed  to  do  busi- 
ness m  the  State  of  West  Virginia  selected 
by  lessee  and  approved  by  lessor  and  any 
mortgagee,  which  policies  shall  provide  that 
loss.  If  any,  payable  thereunto  shall  be  pay- 
able to  leas«e  who  shall  utilize  said  proceeds 
In  accordance  with  section  6.  hereof.  Leasee 
agrees  to  <leUver  certificates  of  Insurance  or 
authenticated  copies  of  such  policies  to  lessor 
and  mortgagee. 

On  or  before  the  expiration  of  any  p>ollcy 
or  policies  of  such  Insurance,  lessee  shall  pay 
the  premium.')  for  renewal  Insurance  and  de- 
liver to  leaaor  or  to  any  mortgagee  leaaor  may 
designate  within  said  period  of  time,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  payment  of  the 
premiums  thereon  and  if  such  premiums  or 
any  of  them  shall  not  be  so  paid  and  the 
policies  or  certificates  shall  not  be  ao  de- 
livered leaaor  may  procure  and/or  pay  for 
the  same,  and  the  amount  so  paid  by  leaaor, 
with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
per  annum  from  the  date  of  payment,  shall 
haoome  due  and  payable  by  leasee  as  addi- 


tional rent  with  the  next  or  any  subsequent 
Installment  or  fixed  rent  which  shall  become 
due  after  such  payment  by  lessor:  It  being 
expressly  covenanted  that  payment  by  lessor 
of  any  such  premium  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  waive  or  release  the  default  In  the  pay- 
ment thereof  by  lessee,  or  the  right  of  lessor 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  permlsslbla 
hereunder  as  in  the  case  of  default  In  the 
payment  of  fixed  rent. 

Section  2:  Lessee  shall  not  violate  or  per- 
mit to  be  violated  any  of  the  conditions  or 
provisions  of  any  of  said  policies,  and  lessee 
shall  so  perform  and  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  companies  writing  such  pol- 
icies that  at  all  times  companies  of  good 
standing  and  acceptable  to  lessor  shall  be 
willing  to  write  and  continue  such  Insurance, 

Section  3:  Lessee  shall  cooperate  with  les- 
sor and  any  mortgagee  In  connection  with 
the  collection  of  any  Insurance  moneys  that 
may  be  due  in  the  event  of  loss  and  shall 
execute  and  deliver  to  lessor  and  any  mort- 
gagee such  proofs  of  loss  and  other  instru- 
ments that  may  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  recovery  of  any  such  In- 
surance moneys. 

Section  4 :  Such  Insin-ance  may  be  carried 
under  a  blanket  policy  covering  the  demised 
premises  and  other  premises  owned  or  leased 
by  lessee. 

Section  5:  If  the  demised  premises  shall 
be  damaged  by  fire  or  other  cause  or  peril 
covered  by  Insurance  purchased  In  accord- 
ance with  this  article  i,  the  proceeds  there- 
of shall  be  utilized  solely  to  repair,  rebuild. 
replace  or  restore  any  and  all  property  dam- 
aged, unless  mutually  agreed  upon  to  do 
otherwise  by  both  parties  In  writing. 

AKTICLK  n 

Public  liability  insurance 

Section  1 ;  Lessee  agrees  at  Its  sole  expense, 
to  procure.  Carry  and  maintain  In  full  force 
and  effect  throughout  the  term  of  this  lease 
or  any  extended  term  or  terms  hereof,  pub- 
lic liability  Insurance  In  an  amount  not  less 
than  tlOO.OOO  for  bodily  injury  or  death  to 
one  person,  and  not  less  than  (500.000  for 
bodily  Injury  or  death  of  more  than  one  per- 
son In  one  accident,  and  not  less  than 
•50.000  for  damage  to  property. 

Section  2:  Such  Insurance  may  be  carried 
under  a  blanket  policy  covering  the  demised 
premises  and  other  premises  owned  or  leased 
by  leasee. 

aancLB  zn 
Damage  to  person  or  propertj^ 

Iifssee  will  Indemnify  and  save  lessor  free 
and  harmless  from  any  and  all  claims  for 
damage  or  otherwise,  either  to  persons  or 
property,  arising  from  lessee's  use  or  misuse 
of  the  leased  premises  and  will  also  in- 
demnify and  save  lessor  free  and  harmless 
from  any  and  all  claims  for  damage  done  to 
goods  or  other  property  In  the  leased 
premises.  All  personal  property,  merchan- 
dise, machinery,  goods  or  other  things  or 
articles  in  the  leased  premises  shall  be  at  the 
risk  of  lessee  only;  and  if  the  whole  or  any 
part  thereof  shall  be  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  fire  or  otherwise,  or  by  leakage  or  bursting 
of  water  pipes,  or  by  roof,  gutter  or  down- 
spout leakage,  or  In  any  other  manner,  no 
part  of  said  loss  or  damage  Is  to  be  charged 
to  or  borne  by  lessor. 

aancLi  xm 
Subordination  to  mortgage 

Lessee  shall,  upon  the  request  of  lessor  in 
wrlUng.  subordinate  this  lease  and  the  lien 
hereof  to  the  Hen  of  any  present  or  future 
nvortgage  or  naortgages  upon  the  demised 
premises  or  any  property  of  which  the 
demised  premises  are  a  part  Irrespective  of 
the  time  of  execution  or  the  time  of  record- 
ing of  any  such  mortgage  or  mortgagea.  |W0^ 
vlded  that  the^ioldar  of  any  such  mutlgafi 
shall  enter  Into  a  written  agreement  wttB 
leasee  to  the  effect  that  In  the  event  of  fore- 
closure   or    other    action    taken    under   the 
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mortgage  by  the  holder  thereof,  this  lease 
and  the  rights  of  lessee  hereunder  shall  not 
be  In  any  way  affected  but  shall  eontinue  In 
full  force  and  effect  so  long  as  lessee  absJl 
not  be  in  default  hereunder.  The  word 
"mortgage"  as  used  herein  Includes  mort- 
gages, deeds  of  trust  or  other  similar  Instru- 
ments, and  modlflcattona,  extensions,  re- 
newals and  replacements  thereof,  and  any 
and  all  advances  thweunder. 

ASTICLZ  XIT 

Surrender  upon  expiration  of  lease 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  or  any 
renewal  term  hereof,  or  sooner  termination  of 
this  lease,  by  the  exercise  of  any  option  here- 
in or  otherwise,  lessee  agrees  to  surrender 
possession  of  the  demised  premises  to  lessor, 
peacefully  and  without  notice,  and  in  good 
order  and  condition,  excepting  fire,  acts  of 
God,  and  subject  to  ordinary  wear  and 
reasonable  use  thereof. 

ABTICLX   XV 

Compensatory  remuneration 
In  entering  into  this  lease  agreement  It  Is 
recognized  that  lessor  has  removed  Itself 
from  the  hotel  boslness  to  its  detriment,  and 
allowed  lessee  to  make  structural  changes 
and  alterations  to  the  leased  premises  for  its 
own  use.  which  lessee  shall  have  6  months 
from  the  date  of  termination  of  the  lease 
to  restore  said  premises  to  Its  original  con- 
dition. Therefore,  in  the  event  that  this 
lease  shall  be  terminated  by  the  leasee,  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  either  at  the  end  of 
the  original  term  of  2  years  th»eof  or  within 
90  days  thereafter,  lessee  agrees,  in  order  to 
compensate  the  lessor  for  tile  loaa  of  Its  good 
wt'.l,  patronage,  continued  un-lnterrupted 
business,  and  its  Inability  to  be  ready  for 
business  within  6  months  after  termliuktlon 
of  this  lease,  that  it  will  pay  the  sum  of 
170,000  as  conapensatory  remuneration. 

AKTRXB  xvc 

Quiet  enjoyment 

If  leasee  shall  perform  all  and  singular 
the  covenants  herein  agreed  to  be  performed 
by  It,  lessor.  Its  sxiccessors  and  assigns,  shall 
warrant  and  defend  lessee  In  the  enjoyment 
and  peaceful  possession  of  said  premises 
during  the  term  of  this  lease,  or  any  renewal 
term  or  terms  hereof. 

It  Is  tinderstood,  however,  that  the  entire 
demised  premlaas  will  be  vacated  within  1 
week  after  the  notice  to  lessor  of  the  com- 
maneement  date  of  this  lease  except  for  those 
tenants  Usted  on  exhibit  A  hereto.  With 
respect  to  such  tenants,  leaaor  hereby  cove- 
nants and  agrees  that  they  wlU  vacate  the 
«laiTilaa>l  promlaaa  not  later  than  the  termi- 
nation dataa  aet  forth  in  aaid  exhibit  A. 

In  consideration  of  leaaor^  expense  In  caus- 
ing said  tenants  to  vacate  the  demised  prem- 
ise* lessor  sbaU  be  entitled  to  retain  the 
rentals  paid  by  such  tenanU  prior  to  the 
termination  dates  listed. 

For  any  month  or  part  thereof  during 
which  any  such  tenant  remains  In  said 
premises  beyond  said  termination  date, 
lessee  shall  deduct  from  hla  monthly  rental 
payments  the  amount  stipulated  as  Indi- 
cated on  said  exhibit  A. 

AaruxK  xvn 
Notices 

Every  notice  or  communication  authorized 
or  required  hereunder  shall  be  deemed  suflS- 
«lently  served  when  given  In  writing  and 
•*nt  by  registered  mall,  and  directed,  If  to 
••"•ee.  to  Packard-Bell  Hectronlca  Corp, 
1J333  West  Olympic  Boulevard,  Los  Angvles 
•4.  Cam  ;  and  if  to  lessor,  «o  Hotel  Kanawha 
Co,,  Poet  OtBce  Bob  88,  (Tharleston  21,  W.  Vs., 
w  to  sueh  other  addresses  aa  either  party  may 
designate  In  writing  by  registered  mall  to 
the  other.  However,  any  and  all  noUces  or 
eoBMnnntcatloBS  may  be  aerved  In  accord- 
WJCB  with  the  stattrtea  of  the  State  of  West 
vh^nu  relating  to  the  service  of  process. 


aancxjc  z«nx 

Entire  agreement 

Tha  antlra  agreement  between  the  parties 
hereto  Is  aet  forth  in  this  inatrtunent.  The 
partlea  shall  not  be  bound  to  any  agreements, 
unrterstiandlwgs,  conditions  or  modifications 
except  as  expraasly  set  forth  and  stipulated 
in  this  agreement  or  in  a  subsequent  written 
agreement  signed  by  the  parties  hereto. 

Any  amendment  or  rider  attached  hereto 
and  duly  executed  by  lessor  and  lessee  shall 
be  deemed  incorporated  herein  and  made  a 
part  hereof.  In  the  event  that  any  provision 
contained  In  said  amendment  or  rider  la  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  the  within 
Instrument,  the  provisions  contained  in  said 
amendment  or  rider  shall  supersede  said 
provisions  of  this  instrument. 

In  witness  whereof.  Hotel  Kanawha  Co., 
a  West  Virginia  corporation,  has  caused  Its 
name  to  be  signed  hereunto  by  its  proper 
officer,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and 
Packard-Bell  Electronics  Corp.,  a  California 
corporation  has  caused  its  name  to  be  signed 
hereunto  by  Its  proper  officer,  thereunto  duly 
authorized,  all  as  of  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written.  Executed  in  triplicate. 
Hom.  KAMAwaa  Co., 
By  Amcits  E.  Pktton, 

President. 

PaCKABD-BKLL    Bl.ZCT80triC8 

Corp., 
By  Wendelj.  B.  Sell, 

President. 
State  of  West  Virginia,  County  of  Kana- 
wha, to  wit: 

I,  Mary  Bowling  P'rankfort,  a  notary  public 
In  and  for  the  county  aiul  State  aforesaid, 
do  certify  that  Angus  E.  Peyton,  who  signed 
the  writing  hereto  annexed  bearing  date  as 
of  the  20th  day  of  March  1966,  for  Hotel 
Kanawha  Co..  a  Weat  Virginia  corporation, 
baa  this  day,  before  me  in  my  said  county, 
acknowledged  the  said  writing  to  be  the 
act  and  deed  of  said  corporation. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  aoth 
day  of  March.  1965. 

My  commission  expires  the  24th  day  of 
Msy,  19T2. 

Mart  BowLnra  FlUNKFowr. 

Notary  Public. 

State  of  California,  County  of  Los  Angeles, 
to  wit: 

I.  La  Ralne  Collup,  a  notary  ptibllc  in 
and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
do  certify  that  Wendell  B.  Sell,  who  signed 
the  writing  hereto  annexed  bearing  date 
as  of  the  20tb  day  of  March,  1966,  for 
Packard-Bell  Electronics  Corp.,  a  California 
corporation,  has  this  day,  before  me  in  my 
said  county,  acknow-ledgcd  tha  said  writing 
to  be  the  act  and  deed  of  said  corporation, 

Olven  under  ray  band  and  seal  this  asth 
day  of  March.  19e&. 

My  commission  expires  the  afith  day  of 
June.  1908. 

La  Rainc  Collttp, 

Notary  Public. 

ExuiBrr  A 

Deduction 
Tenant  and  temunatlon  date:  amount 

Kanawha  Valley  Realty  Co.  (May  1, 

19M)... woo 

■arfcar  rt>op  (May  1,  19«5) 150 

CapUailnvesUgationa  (May  I,  1986).  100 
Ht^dan.  Stone.  Inc.  (May  1.  1966)..  400 
MorsiB    Harvay     CoUege     (May    81, 

1M6) 4,000 

a  &  Boggam  (May  1,  1966) 100 

PrankUnniMaoaCa.  (May  1,  1M6)-  000 
Weat  Virginia  Coatractora   (&tey  1, 

1966) 350 

Amalgamated  Aaaodatlon  of  Street, 

Electric,  Railway  A  Motor  Coach 

Employeea    of    America.    Dlvlalon 

1493   (May  1,  1»681  — SOO 

West  Virginia  Society  of  Profeeslonal 

Engineers  (May  1,  1908) 200 


KxKiBrr  A — Continued 

DedMction 
Tenant  and  termination  date — Cod,  amount 
West  Virginia  Btai«ling  &  Losm  Asso- 
ciation (May  1.  1965) $368 

Charleaton   Sdenttata'  *  Bnglneers' 

Soctety  (May  1,  1988) eoo 

WCAW     Radio     Station      (May     1, 

1»«6> 600 

Wagner  Building  (May  1,  1965) SO* 

Hovax  Bill  No.  498 
An   act   to    amend    and    reenact   section    4, 
article   9(8)    chapter    18   of   the    Code   of 
West  Virginia,   1981,  as  amended,  relating 
to  computation  of  local  share  and  appraisal 
and  assessment  of  property 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  West 
Virginia:  That  section  4,  article  9(a),  chap- 
ter 18  of  the  Code  of  West  Virginia,  1981,  as 
amended,  be  amended  and  reenacted  to  read 
as  follows: 

AKTICLX    (SI  .   ALLOCATION   OT  8XAXK  AID  FOB 
SCHOOLS 

Section  4.  Computatkin  of  local  share: 
appraisal  and  assessment  of  property. — On 
the  basis  of  the  moat  recent  survey  of  prop- 
erty valuations  in  the  State,  completed  as 
to  all  classes  of  property  in  an  counties  deter- 
mined by  the  tax  conunissioner  under  pres- 
ent or  former  provisions  of  this  article,  the 
State  board  shall  for  each  county  compute  by 
application  of  the  levies  for  general  current 
exp>ense  purpoees,  as  dcSned  tn  section  2 
of  this  article,  the  amount  of  revenue  which 
such  levies  would  produce  if  levied  upo'i 
100  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  each 
of  the  several  dasaea  of  propjerty  contained 
In  the  report  or  revised  report  of  auch  valve, 
made  to  It  by  tha  tax  conoBlaatoner  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  State  board  shall  first  take 
97\ii  percent  of  the  amount  ascertained  by 
applying  these  rates  to  the  total  rTwiri  pub- 
lic utility  valuation  tn  each  ctaaatfteaikm  of 
property  in  the  county.  (2)  The  State  boar* 
shall  then  apply  these  ratae  to  the  appralaed 
value  of  other  property  In  each  classification 
In  the  county  as  detarained  by  the  tax 
commissioner  and  shall  deduct  therefrom  5 
percent  as  an  allowance  for  the  usual  losaea 
In  collections  due  to  discounts,  exonerations, 
delinquencies  and  the  like.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  amotmt  so  determined  shall  be  added 
to  the  97Vi  percent  of  public  utility  taxes 
computed  as  provided  above  and  this  total 
shall  be  the  local  share  of  the  particular 
county. 

The  tax  commissioner  shall  make  or  e»vmB 
to  be  made  an  appraisal  In  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  of  all  nonutlHty  real  prop- 
erty and  of  all  nonutlllty  personal  property 
which  shall  be  based  upon  true  and  actual 
value  as  set  forth  In  article  3,  chapter  11  of 
this  code.  In  determining  the  value  of  per- 
sonal property— other  than  all  machinery, 
equipment,  furniture  and  flxtin"es  of  any  in- 
dustrial plant,  mine,  quarry  or  Installation 
and  of  any  commercial,  Industrial,  or  pro- 
fessional establishment — the  tax  commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  accepted  methods  of 
determining  such  values.  The  tax  commis- 
sioner shall  In  accordance  with  such  meth- 
ods determine  the  value  of  such  property. 

For  the  purpose  of  appraising  commercial. 
Industrial,  and  professional  properties  the 
tax  commissioner  after  consultation  with  the 
county  court  shall  employ  a  competent  prop- 
erty appraisal  firm  or  firms  which  appraisals 
shall  be  under  his  Bni)erTlslon  and  direction. 

In  making  or  causing  to  be  made  such  ap- 
praisal, the  tax  commissioner  shall  employ 
such  assistants  as  available  approprlatloas 
will  permit  and  shall  prescribe  and  use  such 
accepted  methods  and  procedures  for  check- 
ing property  values  and  determining  the 
amount  of  property  In  the  several  clasees  of 
property  provided  by  law  as  are  cnstomarlly 
employed  for  appraisal  purposes. 

Such  appraisal  of  all  said  ptopeity  In  the 
several  counties  shall  be  completed  prior  to 
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the  first  day  of  July,  1036.  Each  year  after 
th*  completion  of  the  property  appraisal  In 
a  county  the  tax  commissioner  shcUl  main- 
tain tbe  appraisal  by  making  or  causing  to 
be  made  sucb  surveys,  examinations,  audits, 
maps  and  investigations  of  the  value  of  the 
several  classes  of  property  m  each  county 
which  should  be  listed  and  taxed  under  the 
several  classlflcatlona,  and  shall  determine 
the  appraised  value  thereof.  On  the  basis  of 
Information  so  ascertained,  the  tax  commis- 
sioner shall  annually  revise  his  reports  to 
the  legislature  and  to  the  State  board  con- 
cerning such  appraisals,  such  reports  to  be 
made  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January 
of  each  year 

As  information  from  such  appraisal  of 
property  In  a  county  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  becomes  available  for  a  district, 
municipality  and  county,  the  tax  commis- 
sioner shall  notify  the  county  court  and  the 
assessor  of  said  county  that  such  Informa- 
tion Is  available  and  shall  make  available  to 
said  county  court  and  assessor  all  data  rec- 
ords, and  rep>orts  or  other  Information  relat- 
ing to  said  work,  along  with  a  list  of  any 
properties  In  said  district,  municipality,  and 
county  which  are  entered  on  the  assessment 
rolls  but  for  which  no  appraisal  has  been 
made,  a  list  of  any  properties  which  were 
appraised  but  which  cannot  be  found  on  the 
H—ewment  rolls  and  a  list  of  all  properties 
carried  on  the  assessment  rolls  which  have 
not  been  identiSed  on  the  maps.  Said  lists 
shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  owner  and  a 
description  of  the  property  and  the  reason. 
if  known,  for  Its  failure  to  have  been  entered 
on  the  assessment  rolls  or  to  have  been  ap- 
praised or  to  have  been  identified  on  the 
map.  as  tbr  case  may  be. 

As  such  appraisal  of  property  In  a  county, 
under  this  section.  Is  completed  to  the  extent 
that  a  total  valuation  for  each  class  of  prop- 
erty can  be  determined,  such  appraisal  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  assessor  and  the  county 
court,  and  in  each  assessment  year  com- 
mencing after  such  appraisal  Is  so  delivered 
and  received,  the  county  assessor  and  the 
county  court,  sitting  as  a  board  of  equaliza- 
tion and  review,  shall  use  such  appraised 
valuations  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
true  and  actual  value  for  assessment  pur- 
poses of  the  several  classes  of  property.  The 
total  asaesaed  valuation  In  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  property  shall  be  not  less  than  50 
percent  nor  more  than  100  percent  of  the 
appraised  valuation  of  each  said  class  of 
property:  Provided,  That,  (1)  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  appraisal  herein  provided  for 
In  all  56  counties  of  the  State:  and  (3)  upon 
completion  of  the  appreUsal  of  any  county 
and  delivery  of  the  appraised  valuations  to 
the  county  by  the  tax  conunlssloner:  and 
1 3  I  when  It  shall  appear  that  the  total  as- 
sessed valuations  of  any  class  of  property  In 
such  county  are  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  appraised  valuations  of  such  class  of 
property;  then  In  such  events  the  tax  com- 
missioner may  authorize  a  total  assessed 
valuation  In  each  such  class  of  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  appraised  valuation  of 
such  class  of  property;  except  that  such  au- 
thorized total  assessed  valuation  shall  be 
Increased  each  year  thereafter,  as  nearly  as 
practicable  In  equal  steps,  so  that  in  the  third 
assessment  year  after  the  delivery  of  tbe 
appraised  valuations  in  eeu:h  class  of  prop- 
erty, as  required  above,  the  total  asssased 
valuation  of  each  class  of  property  shall  be 
not  less  Chan  50  percent  nor  more  than  100 
percent  of  the  appraised  valuation  of  each 
class  of  property  as  delivered  by  the  tax  com- 
missioner: Provided  further.  That,  upon  the 
tax  commissioner's  delivery  of  the  appraised 
valuation  to  a  county,  such  appraised  valua- 
tions shall  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  spot 
check  appraisal  in  said  county  until  all  of 
the  55  counties  of  the  State  have  been 
rPiippraised. 

iTie  determination  of  appraised  values  In 
those  counties  where  tbe  full  appraisal  baa 


not  been  completed  as  defined  above  and 
delivered  to  the  assessor  and  the  county 
court  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  assessment 
year  shall  be  continued  by  the  tax  commis- 
sioner on  the  annual  spot  survey  basis.  Be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  for 
each  year  thereafter  until  the  full  survey  Is 
so  completed  and  delivered  In  a  county,  the 
assessed  value  In  each  of  the  four  classes  of 
property  in  such  county  shall  be  not  less 
than  50  percent  nor  more  than  100  percent 
of  the  appraised  valuation  of  each  said  class 
of  property  as  determined  by  the  last  pre- 
vious statewide  report  of  the  tax  commis- 
sioner: Provided,  however.  That  In  those 
counties  where  the  full  appraisal  has  not 
been  completed  and  delivered,  as  aforesaid, 
to  the  county  assessor  and  the  county  court 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  assessment  year, 
tbe  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
satisfied  if: 

(1)  The  total  tax  yield  from  the  four 
classes  of  property  based  upon  the  allowable 
school  levy  rates  defined  In  section  two  of 
this  article  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount 
required  to  meet  the  local  share  as  provided 
in  this  section;  or 

(2)  For  the  assessment  year  1961,  the  as- 
sessor has  Increased  the  total  valuations  of 
property  in  an  amount  not  leas  than  33  V^ 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the  total 
assessed  valuations  for  the  assessment  year 
1960  and  the  valuations  required  by  this 
section;  or 

(3)  For  the  assessment  year  1962.  the 
assessor  has  increased  the  total  valuations  of 
property  in  an  amount  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  difference  between  the  total 
assessed  valuations  of  property  for  the  assess- 
ment year  1961  and  the  total  valuations  for 
such  class  required  by  this  section:  or 

(4)  For  the  assessment  year  1963,  the  as- 
sessor has  increased  the  total  valuation  of 
property  so  that  the  same  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

Whenever  In  any  year  a  county  assessor 
and  or  county  court  shall  fall  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
in  setting  tbe  valuations  of  property  for 
assessment  piu-poses  in  any  class  or  classes  of 
property  in  the  county,  the  State  tax  com- 
missioner shall  review  the  valuations  for 
assessment  purposes  made  by  the  county 
ussessor  and  the  county  court  and  shall  direct 
the  county  assessor  and  county  court  to 
make  such  corrections  in  the  valuations  as 
may  be  necessary  so  that  they  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  chapter  11  and  of 
this  section  and  the  tax  commissioner  shall 
enter  the  county  and  fix  the  assessments  at 
the  required  ratios.  Refusal  of  the  assessor 
a.  d  /or  county  court  to  make  such  correc- 
tions shall  constitute  grounds  for  removal 
from  office. 

In  any  year  in  which  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  a  county  shall  fall  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  above  set  forth,  the 
county  court  of  such  county  shall  allocate 
for  such  year  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion from  tbe  tax  levies  allowed  to  the  county 
court  a  sufficient  portion  of  its  levies  as  will, 
when  applied  to  the  valuations  for  assess- 
ment purposes  of  such  property  In  the 
county,  provide  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the 
differences  between  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  will  be  produced  by  application  of  the 
allowable  school  levy  rates  defined  In  section 
two  of  this  article  upon  the  valuations  for 
assessment  purposes  of  such  property  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  would  be 
yielded  by  the  application  of  such  levies  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  of  appraised  valuations 
of  such  property.  In  the  event  the  county 
court  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  make  tbe  re- 
allocation of  levies  as  provided  for  herein, 
the  county  board  of  education,  the  tax  com- 
missioner, the  State  board  of  school  finance, 
or  any  other  Interested  party,  shall  have  the 
right  to  enforce  the  same  by  writ  of  manda- 
mus In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
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In  conjunction  with  and  as  a  result  of  tbe 
appraisal  herein  set  forth  the  tax  commis- 
sioner shall  have  the  power  and  It  shall  be  bis 
duty,  to  establish  a  permanent  records  system 
for  each  county  in  the  State,  consisting  of: 

1.  Tax  maps  of  the  entire  county  drawn  to 
scale  or  aerial  maps,  which  maps  shall  indi- 
cate all  property  and  lot  lines,  set  forth 
dimensions  or  areas,  indicate  whether  tbe 
land  is  Improved,  and  Identify  the  respective 
parcels  or  lots  by  a  system  of  numbers,  or 
symbols  and  numbers,  whereby  the  owner- 
ship of  such  parcels  and  lots  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  property  record 
cards  and  property  owner's  Index: 

a.  Property  record  cards  arranged  geograph- 
Ically  according  to  the  location  of  property 
on  the  tax  maps,  which  cards  shall  set  forth 
the  location  and  description  thereof,  the 
acreage  or  dimensions,  description  of  im- 
provements, U  any,  the  owner's  name,  address 
and  date  of  acquisition,  the  purchase  price, 
if  any,  set  forth  in  the  deed  of  acquisition, 
the  amount  of  tax  stamps,  If  any,  on  tbe 
deed,  the  assessed  valuation,  and  the  identi- 
fying number  or  symbol  and  number,  shown 
on  the  tax  map; 

3.  Property  owner's  index  consisting  of  an 
alphabetical  listing  of  all  property  owners, 
setting  forth  brief  descriptions  of  each  par- 
cel or  lot  owned,  and  cross  Indexed  with  the 
property  record  cards  and  the  tax  map. 

The  tax  commissioner  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  enter  Into  such  contracts 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  for  which  fund* 
may  be  available,  to  establish  tbe  permanent 
records  system  herein  provided  for,  or  may 
through  his  staff  and  employees,  prepare  and 
complete  such  system. 

All  microfilm,  photography,  and  original 
copies  of  tax  maps  created  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  tbe  property  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  tbe  reproduction, 
copying,  distribution  or  sale  of  such  mlcro- 
fllm.  photography,  or  tax  maps  or  any  copies 
thereof  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  State  tax  commissioner  Is  prohibited. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  950  nor  more  than  t300 
or  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  30  days  nor 
more  than  1  year,  or  both  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  other  courts 
having  Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  all  misde- 
meanors arising  under  this  paragraph. 

The  tax  commissioner  shall  by  uniform 
regulations  establish  a  procedure  for  tbe 
sale  of  reproduction  of  microfilm,  photogra- 
phy and  maps  and  may  pay  for  having  such 
reproductions  made  from  the  appropriation 
for  "Property  appraisal."  Any  funds  received 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  such  reproductions 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  appropriated  ac- 
count from  which  the  payment  for  reproduc- 
tions is  made. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  appraisal  here- 
in provided  for  shall  be  borne  Jointly  by  the 
State  and  the  several  counties  In  the  follow- 
ing manner  and  terms:  There  shall  be  appro- 
priated from  the  general  revenue  fund  not 
less  than  $1,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year  until 
sufficient  funds  have  been  appropriated  to 
complete  the  appraisal  in  all  counties  of  the 
State.  Each  county  shall  furnish,. through 
its  county  court,  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  appraisal  or  reappraisal 
and  permanent  records  system  for  such  coun- 
ty. Such  county  costs  may  be  paid  over  a 
period  of  3  years  with  the  approval  of  the 
tax  commissioner.  In  those  instances  where 
the  cost  of  the  appraisal,  reappraisals  or  per- 
manent records  system  required  by  this  sec- 
tion has  been  paid  by  the  tax  commissioner 
from  funds  appropriated  for  these  purposes, 
the  share  of  such  cost  allocated  to  each 
county  shall,  upon  receipt  thereof  by  the 
tax  commissioner,  be  deposited  to  the  appro- 
priated account  frcan  which  such  paymente 
have  been  made.    If  a  county  has  employed 


a  profr5*'^T'ft!  "^r^'alsal  flr«»  to  conduct  an 
appratak-  ■<  ^Mt'oruaal  -4  all  er  a  part  ot 
noMrtUito  prupezij'  wltJUtt  tbe  paM  6  Teara^ 
tvf\  suctk  aftprmiaal,  w  any  otbar  appralaal  ot 
reappralaaX  bMS  bean,  or  shall  has*  baea  ac- 
cepted by  the  tax  commlasloner,  credit  shall 
be  al'owed  Co  sucb  oounty  for  Its  portion  of 
the  statvwM*  apprataal  coala  and  any  con- 
tract wttb  appaatml  ftrai  or  firms  shall  not 
be  made  far  wfipniiwid  or  reappraiaal  of  cucli 
property  exeep*  and  onJeaa  roqueated  by  snch 
county,  or  abowa  to  b«  neoeaaary  by  the  tax 
commlseloner :  Provided,  That  until  tbe  com- 
pletion of  the  appraisal  herein  provided  for 
in  all  of  the  66  eountlee  of  the  State,  the 
local  sbaora  tor  each  county  shall  be  deter- 
mined an  tbe  baaia  of  the  annual  spot  aorrey 
of  property  ▼aloBtlons  by  the  tax  comawiB- 
iioner  In  this  State,  as  heretofore  provided, 
but  In  no  way  shall  this  ba  Interjtretad  aa 
affecting  the  aaaeaeme&t  provialona  set  forth 
above;  however.  In  any  county  having  ac- 
cepted and  used  appraised  valuations  devel- 
oped by  an  appraisal  made  by  the  tax  com- 
missioner or  euxepted  by  hlBi  aa  a  baaLs  In 
determining  the  true  and  actual  valuattoa 
for  assessment  purposes,  the  county  board  of 
education  may  ai^nually  request  that  the 
local  share  shall  be  that  which  was  in  effect 
under  the  last  applicable  spot  survey  preced- 
ing such  acceptance  and  usage  and  until  tbe 
full  reappraisal  has  been  completed  in  all 
counties  the  board  of  school  finance  shall 
comply  with  such  request:  Provided,  further, 
That  the  sample  pieces  of  property  employed 
In  making  the  aiuiual  spot  survey  shall  be 
used  by  the  tax  commlasloner  for  this  pur- 
pose only  and  shall  be  open  to  none  other 
than  the  legislature  by  its  request  through 
s  resolution  approved  by  both  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  delegates  and  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section;  however,  if  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  statewide  report  of  the 
tax  conunlssloner  available  tbe  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year.  It  appears  that  any 
county  shall  not  have  compiled  with  tbe  re- 
quirements regarding  the  ratio  of  assessed 
valuations,  tbe  tax  commissioner  shall  notify 
tbe  assessor  and  the  county  court  of  each 
such  county  and.  If  they  file  a  request  for 
review  of  the  appraisals  which  they  believe 
to  be  in  error,  he  shall  review  the  appraisal 
of  such  properties  and  shall  correct  such 
errors  as  he  may  discover  in  such  Individual 
appraisal  and/or  In  the  preparation  or  record- 
ing of  the  report  by  the  tax  commissioner. 
The  corrected  figures  shall  be  reported  to 
the  board  of  school  finance  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  June  and  shall  be  used  In  determining 
the  allocations  of  State  aid  to  the  county 
boards  of  edacatloa  for  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

Tbe  oounty  asseeaor  and  the  county  court 
•hall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
II  of  this  code  in  determining  the  true  and 
actual  value  of  property  for  assessment  pur- 
poses and  shall  not  arbitrarily  use  a  direct 
percentage  application  to  the  appraisal  valu- 
ations (whether  complete  appraisal  or  spot 
survey)  of  any  class  of  property  or  property 
within  a  class  for  such  purpoae. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  alter  or  repeal  In  any  manner 
the  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  this  code,  but 
•hall  be  construed  in  pari  materia  therewith. 
Mid  compBance  with  this  secUon  by  the 
••■essor  and  county  court  shall  be  consld- 
ei*d.  pro  tanto,  as  cc^npllance  with  a&ld 
chapter  11. 

Inbttkamcx  Covxkagx 
> 
Purpose:  BtUIdlag  and  eoetenta. 
lawnr:  Vtnmtn'*  Fund. 
J^«cy  Wo.  AW-1-19-0S-M. 
Proil^:  •SOsSlt  eovnlZK  period  March 


Ineurer:  Uoffe  e4  LomloD. 
PDtley  No.  LC  1037M. 

Prenilani:  «1,2TS  tram  AprU  8.  IMS  to 
Aprias.  IM&. 

TO 

Psrpoee :  BoUea  and  maebUkary. 

Insurer :  Pacific  Indemnity. 

Policy  No.  U4S7ei. 

Premium:  9200  from  April  1,  IMS  to  June 
8,  1988. 

Face  value :  Maximum  UaMMty  of  $800  pter 
accideat. 

IT 

Purpose:  ICal practice  for  nursing  program. 
Inaurer:  Unknown. 
PoUcy  No.:  Unknown. 
Premium:  $3,700  per  year. 

Purpoee:  Fidelity  poUcy  (or  blanket  cov- 
erage of  an  P£.  employees. 

Insurer :  Unknown. 

PoUcy  No.:  Unknown. 

Premium:  Policy  Is  paid  through  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968.  No  allocation  to  Charleston  op- 
eration at  this  time. 

VI 

Purpoee:   Comprehensive  general  liability. 

Insurer :  Harbour  Insurance. 

Policy  No.  100446. 

Pace  value:  $2  mUllon. 

Premium:  $318.40  for  period  June  9,  1965. 
to  October  1.  1966 — $700  annual  premium  for 
Charleston  operation  beginning  October  1, 
1965. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODEIi,.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
woold  appear  clearly  from  the  facts 
that  the  Kenawha  Hotel  Corp.,  whose 
president  is  a  prominent  Democrat  in 
the  State  administration,  gets  a  guar- 
anteed annual  profit  of  $94,800  on  an  In- 
vestment of  1260,000.  That  is  poverty 
profits  of  38  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  If  he  noti- 
fied the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
OiBBOHS]  that  he  was  going  to  take  the 
floor  today? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  notifled  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  to  tbe  effect  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  bring  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  story 
up  again,  and  that  1  would  i>e  mentioning 
his  name.    We  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  OOODKTiT.  I  appreciate  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  mention  htm  because 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  brought  it 
up  on  the  floor  in  a  1 -minute  speech 
after  this  came  up  in  the  committee  on 
Mardi23. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Purpose:    Covers    difference    between    re- 
placement and  depreciation  of  contents. 


PEACEFUL  WORLD  ORDER 

THROUOH      UNIVERSAL      HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fsicham]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
ms  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  community  of  Greater  Cleveland 
began  a  10-day  vigfl  last  Sunday — on  the 
ere  of  Passover — to  preserve  the  human 
rights  of  some  3  million  Jews  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  vigil  began  with 
a  14-mlle  march  from  the  intersection 
of  Superior  and  Sotrth  Taylor  Roads  to 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  on  May- 
fleid  Road  where  a  repMca  of  the  Eternal 
Light  in  Washington  was  rekindled.  A 
IJobllc  rally  at  the  Community  Center, 
attended  by  Christian  clergy  and  laity, 
emphasized  the  themes  of  "Matzoh  of 
Repression"  In  Soviet  Russia  where  Jews 
are  being  denied  matzoh  for  their  Seder 
tables  and  the  "Empty  Chair  of  Russian 
Je'wry" — as  a  symbolic  reminder  of  "the 
millions  of  fellow  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  absent  tonight  from  the 
Seder:  absent  not  of  their  own  volition 
but  because  of  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  live." 

The  Passover  which  began  at  sundown 
last  night  commemorates  the  delivery  of 
the  Jews  from  ancient  Egyptian  slavery. 
Matzoh  Is  the  symbolic  bread  of  afflic- 
tion. It  is  served  at  the  Seder  table  with 
the  admonition — Let  all  who  are  hungry 
enter  and  eat.  The  youngest  of  the 
family  Is  privileged  to  ask  four  questions 
at  the  Seder  table.  Those  questloris 
serve  to  remind  all  those  present  of  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  in  ancient  times  and 
the  manner  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
bonds  ot  slavery. 

During  this  Passover  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land might  wen  be  asking  these  ques- 
tions. 

First.  When  win  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  be  permitted  to  freely 
practice  their  ancient  faith? 

Second.  When  will  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  be  allowed  to  have  their 
prayer  books  in  Hebrew? 

Third.  When  will  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  be  allowed  to  maintain  a 
rabbinical  seminary  for  the  preparation 
of  those  holy  men  who  preserve  the  faith 
from  generation  to  generation? 

Fourth.  When  will  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
cultural  heritage  and  to  share  It  freely 
with  their  children? 

Questions  in  this  same  vein  might 
well  be  raised  by  Christians  as  we  enter 
Holy  Week  and  look  forward  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Resurrection.  For  the 
day-to-day  lot  of  the  practicing  Chris- 
tian in  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  iesa  severe 
than  that  of  the  practicing  Jews.  Like 
the  Jews,  the  Christians  are  denied  the 
right  to  freely  practice  their  ancient 
faith,  seminaries  are  closed  and  the  re- 
maining Christian  clergy  are  V'lctlms  of 
systematic  persecution.  Christian  bap- 
tisms are  performed  In  secret  to  avoid 
harassment  by  the  government,  the 
tesiching  of  religion  is  officially  prohib- 
ited and  parents  pass  on  the  faith  to 
their  children  at  great  risk  of  exposure 
and  punishment  by  the  state. 

Tbe  same  conditions  applj'  to  eJl  re- 
ligious faiths  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  the  official  policy  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  and  support 
financially  antirellgious  programs  cal- 
culated to  promote  atheism. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
a  multicullural  state  Just  as  It  Is  a  multi- 
national state.  Propaganda  emanating 
from  Moscow  claims  that  there  Is  com- 
pieu?  cultural  freedom  In  the  Soviet 
Union  But  the  record  of  practice  tells 
us  olhen*-ise. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  more  than  candid  In  their  boasts 
that  they  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  Soviet  man  An  examination  of 
the  doctrine  of  Homo  Sovietlcios  will  re- 
veal clearly  the  Intent  of  Soviet  official 
policy  toward  the  peoples  under  its  con- 
trol. Under  that  doctrine  the  Soviet 
man  will  be  "devoid  of  all  attachment 
to  reiigiou-s  beliefs,  devoid  of  all  attach- 
ment to  longstanding  cultural  heritages. 
devoid  of  all  attachment  to  long  stand- 
ing traditions  and  customs,  devoid  of  a 
sense  of  national  origin  and  the  histori- 
cal aspirations  associated  with  that 
origin  ■  Such  a  man  will.  In  the  mean- 
ing of  that  doctrine,  lack  all  the  human 
feelings  held  dear  within  the  multicul- 
tural, muitinatlonal  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  developers  of  this 
new  type  man  intend  that  he  be  denied 
the  civilizing  Influence  of  2,000  years  of 
J udeo- Christian  values  and  be  reduced 
to  the  unchecked  will  of  the  masters  In 
the  Kremlin. 

When  the  intent  of  this  doctrine  Is 
examined  in  the  context  of  the  writings 
of  Raphael  Lemkln,  no  other  opinion 
can  be  reached  but  that  the  doctrine 
of  Homo  Sovletlcus  is  a  blueprint  for  the 
crime  of  genocide.  Lemkln  spent  most 
of  his  useful  life  in  the  study  of  tech- 
niques used  by  governments  and  states 
u-)  extermi.nate  whole  groups  of  fjcople 
and  nations  He  created  the  term  gen- 
(x'lde  .and  developed  the  legal  theories 
throug.h  which  he  appesded  for  Intema- 
tiorml  action  to  control  and  punish  those 
who  perpetrated  such  crimes  against 
humanity. 

The  term  "genocide"  Is  a  combination 
of  the  Oreek  word  "genos,"  meaning  race, 
nation,  or  tribe,  and  the  Latin  sufBx 
cide."  meaning  killing.  In  our  lifetime 
we  have  seen  this  crime  practiced 
througls  mass  murder  and  deportation — 
cri.Ties  against  humanity  practiced  by 
both  Hitler  and  Stalin.  But  the  same 
evil  ends — the  killing  off  of  a  race,  na- 
tion or  tribe — can  be  accomplished  by 
more  .sophisticated  but  equally  final 
method^-  For  example,  the  killing  of 
religious  beliefs,  cultural  heritages,  and 
national  a.spiratlons  by  ofiBcial  govern- 
mental denial  of  basic  human  rights. 
That  i.s  precisely  what  the  doctrine  of 
Homo  Sovietlcus  is  attempting  to  do. 

When  any  state  or  nation  sets  upon  a 
course  of  genocide  as  a  matter  of  policy 
to  attain  its  objectives,  a  dangerous 
threat  to  world  peace  exists.  That 
threat  wa.s  created  by  the  Nazi  regime 
prior  u  World  War  n  and  was  a  major 
factor  plunging  the  entire  world  into  the 
mo.st  devastating  conflict  In  history. 

.Mankind  must  face  up  to  this  new 
t(!.'-eat  agaiiLst  the  establishment  of  a 
peaceful  world  order  The  doctrine  of 
Homo  Sovletlcus  practiced  upon  the  di- 
versified peoples  and  nations  of  the  So- 
viet Union  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of 


violence  and  war.  The  spread  of  that 
doctrine  to  other  lands  beyond  the  So- 
viet Union  has  already  begun  and  unless 
it  is  checked  It  will  plunge  the  world  into 
a  holocaust. 

There  Is  no  established  law  of  nations 
which  controls  in  these  crimes.  Nor  Is 
there  an  international  tribunal  before 
which  the  human  rights  of  Its  victims 
may  be  defended. 

The  United  Nations  was  confronted 
with  the  issue  of  genocide  as  far  back  as 
1946,  in  its  embryo  stages  and  when  the 
hopes  for  a  peaceful  world  order  were  at 
high  tide.  Over  the  years  the  broad 
issues  of  human  rights  within  the  Soviet 
Union  have  come  before  various  organs 
of  the  United  Nations.  Beyond  the  im- 
portance of  making  a  public  record  of 
charge  and  countercharge,  little  was  ac- 
complished In  terms  of  remedy  or  posi- 
tive resiilts. 

In  these  circumstances  I  believe  it  Is 
both  proper  and  urgent  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  take  the  initiative  to 
establish  a  means  through  which  the 
doctrine  of  Homo  Sovletlcus  may  be  put 
under  a  global  spotlight  and  examined  as 
a  threat  to  world  peace.  I  have,  there- 
fore, introduced  today  House  Resolution 
813  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  and  Peaceful  World  Order. 

What  can  the  proposed  select  com- 
mittee do  to  meet  this  urgent  problem? 

It  can  get  all  the  facts  from  competent 
witnesses  and  much  documentary  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  by  scholars  and 
students  of  the  problem.  Those  facts 
have  not  been  gathered  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  people. 

It  can  seek  the  advice  of  experts  on  the 
threat  thereby  presented  to  world  peace 
and  obtain  tujvice  from  other  experts  on 
what  steps  can  be  taken  to  remove  the 
blocks  thus  presented  to  a  peaceful  world 
order.  There  is  expert  opinion  available 
on  these  issues  and  It  should  be  sought 
out  and  presented  to  the  public. 

It  can  examine  the  evidence  and 
opinion  gathered  and  formulate  positive 
and  practical  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  our  Government. 

It  can  provide  the  kind  of  public  forum 
these  vital  issues  deserve. 

It  can  develop  public  opinion  on  an 
International  scale  which  even  the  most 
hardened  leader  in  the  Kremlin  cannot 
afford  to  dismiss. 

A  scholar  of  Jewish  affairs  recently 
asked.  "Are  the  Russian  Jews  to  become 
a  lost  tribe  of  Israel?'  It  is  the  opinion 
of  that  same  scholar  that  by  the  year 
2000.  34  years  from  now,  it  is  within 
reason  to  assume  that  there  will  not  be 
a  practicing  Jew  left  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  this  happens  the  doctrine  of  Homo 
Sovletlcus  will  have  been  proven  beyond 
question  as  a  blueprint  for  genocide. 

We  have  gone  to  the  rescue  of  victims 
of  earthquakes  and  other  natural  calam- 
ities in  distant  lands.  We  did  ao  with- 
out expectation  of  reward.  We  did  so 
because  it  was  right.  The  salvation  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  may  well 
rest  with  the  American  people.  We 
should  now  move  to  marslial  world  public 
opinion  behind  theh-  fight  for  survival. 
It  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 


Following  this  course  we  shall  be  mar- 
shaling world  public  opinion  behind  the 
struggles  of  the  many  different  peoples  in 
the  respective  Soviet  Republics  who  also 
fight  for  survival  as  national  and  cultural 
entities.  By  so  doing  we  act  to  further 
the  cause  of  a  peaceful  world  order  of 
a  determined  effort  to  stamp  out  the  most 
virulent  seeds  of  world  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks 
at    this    point.    House    Resolution    813, 
which  I  Introduced  today : 
H.  Res.  813 
Resolution  creating  a  select  committee  on 

.  baalc   human   right*   and    peaceful   world 

order,  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  consistently  advocated  the  cause 
of  basic  human  rights  and  freedom  as  a  key 
to  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  official  and  organized  denial 
of  basic  human  rights  and  freedom  by  any 
government  to  large  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion under  Its  control  creates  dangerous  In- 
ternational tensions  which  prevent  the  de- 
velopment  of  a  peaceful   world   order;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  mounting  evidence  that 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  has  officially  authorized 
and  Is  now  carrying  out  an  intensified  and 
systematic  plan  to  eradicate  all  Jewish  re- 
ligious and  cultural  life  within  Its  borders; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  accumulated  evidence 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  as  a  matter  of  official  pol- 
icy Is  engaged  In  a  systematic  effort  to  eradi- 
cate ail  organized  religions  based  upon  belief 
in  a  supreme  being,  to  eliminate  all  non- 
Soviet  cultural  and  ethnic  values  and  tradi- 
tions, and  to  suppress  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  many  nations  federated  by  force 
to  the  Russian  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
Select  Committee  on  Basic  Human  Rights 
and  Peaceful  World  Order  to  be  composed  of 
seven  Members  of  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  conunlttee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  official  poUcles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with  respect  to  re- 
ligious liberty,  cultural  freedom,  ethnic  tra- 
ditions, national  aspirations  within  the  re- 
spective Soviet  Republics  and  the  relation- 
ship of  such  policies  and  practices  to  the 
development  of  a  peaceful  world  order. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpwna  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee.  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  conunlttee  designated  by  htm.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
Is  not  In  seaslon)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  the  results  of  Its 
Investigations  and  study,  together  with  sucb 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 
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SOCIAL  SECURl'l'Y  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MUXS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  tor 

1  minute. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
during  the  course  of  the  House  session. 
It  will  be  my  purpose  to  seek  recognition 
to  call  up  by  unanimous  consent  H.R. 
14224,  a  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  18 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend 
through  May  31,  1966,  the  Initial  period 
for  enrolling  under  the  program  of  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  for  the 
aged. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  executive  session  reported  the  bill  this 
morning  unanimously,  after  having 
adopted  an  smaendment  making  two 
changes  in  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  language  of  the 
amendment  making  the  changes  could 
be  put  in  the  Record  for  this  evening  so 
that  the  membership  will  have  notice  of 
the  language  Involved  in  the  amendment, 
or  really  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee today? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  think  it  wiU  be 
better  to  Include  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  committee.  If 
there  Is  no  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  ao  include  the 
bill  and  the  smiendment  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HJl.  14234 
A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  through 
May  31,  1966,  the  Initial  period  for  em-oil- 
Ing  under  the  program  of  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  for  the  aged 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    the 
tlrst  sentence  of  section  1837(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
"January  1.  1966"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "March    1.    1966";    and    (2>    striking    out 
"March  31,  1966"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"May  31. 1966". 

Sic.  2.  Section  1837(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
wnended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1966" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March  1,  1966". 
8k.  3.  SecUon  102(b)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rtty  Amendments  of  1»66  Is  amended  by 
rtrlklng  out  "April  1,  1966"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears therein,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  1,  1966". 

Sec  4.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
first  satisfies  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
Uon  1836  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  March 
1966,  and  who  enrolls  pxirsuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  secUon  1837  of  such  Act  In  Mav  1966, 
Ills  coverage  period  shall,  notwithstanding 
•ectlon  1838(a)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act,  begin  on 
J^ily  1. 1966. 

Sic.  6.  (a)  SubsecUoa  (b)  Ot  secUon  1843 
or  the  Social  Sectulty  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
»  period,  and  by  striking  out  aU  that  follows 


and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  (aftar  and  be- 
low paragrapih  (2) )  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: 

"Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (g),  there 
•hall  be  excluded  from  any  coverage  group 
any  individual  who  is  entitled  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  n  or  who  is 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  or  pension  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937." 

(b)  Section  1843  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  a  State  made  before  January  1.  1968,  enter 
Into  a  modification  of  an  agreement  entered 
Into  with  such  State  pxirsuant  to  subsection 
(a)  under  which  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  agreement. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
would  (but  for  this  subsection)  be  excluded 
from  the  applicable  coverage  group  described 
in  subsection  (b)  by  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection — 

"(A)  subsections  (c)  and  (d)(2)  shaU  be 
applied  as  If  such  subsections  referred  to  the 
modification  under  this  subsection  (In  lieu 
of  the  agreement  under  subsection  (a) ) , 

"(B)  subsection  (d)  (3)  (B)  shall  not  apply 
so  long  as  there  Is  in  effect  a  modification 
entered  Into  by  the  State  under  this  sub- 
section, and 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subsection  (e).  In 
the  case  of  any  termination  described  in  such 
subsection,  such  individual  may  terminate 
bis  etuollment  under  this  part  by  the  filing 
of  a  notice,  before  the  close  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  such 
termination,  that  he  no  longer  wishes  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  this  part  ( and  In  such  a  case,  the  termina- 
tion of  his  coverage  period  under  this  part 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  cloee  of  such  third 
month) ." 

(c)  Section  1840  of  such  Act  Ls  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
enrolled  under  the  program  established  by 
this  part  as  a  member  of  a  coverage  group  to 
which  an  agreement  with  a  State  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  1843  is  applicable, 
subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  bis  monthly 
premium  for  any  month  In  his  ocverage 
period  which  is  determined  under  section 
1843(d)." 

CRIME— A  NO- WIN  POLICY  SEEN  BY 
DON  MACLEAN 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing twice  been  the  \'ictlm  of  personal  as- 
saults since  coming  to  Washington,  I 
W81S  very  much  struck  by  a  story  told  by 
Don  Maclean  in  his  column  in  last  Fri- 
day's Washington  News.  It  reports  an 
attack  by  Juveniles  on  the  mother  of  an 
aid  to  one  of  our  colleagues.  No  names 
are  mentioned  in  the  article  but  the 
story  Mr.  Maclean  relays,  if  accurate,  in- 
deed spells  out  a  no-win  policy  towards 
crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
most  thoughtful  attention  to  this  ac- 
count of  how  a  vicious  assault  could  take 
place  with  the  guilty  parties  going  scot 
free  and  unpunished. 


The  story  follows: 

The  other  day  I  took  testimony  from  a 
Congressman's  aid,  whose  story,  I  think,  has 
a  message.  (His  name  is  avaUable  to  any 
legitimate  agency  wishing  to  do  further  re- 
search on  this  subject.)  His  mother-in-law, 
who  survived  the  bombings  of  Warsaw,  Po- 
land, without  a  scratch,  was  viciously  beaten 
and  robbed  by  three  youngsters  In  dayUght 
on  a  Washington  corner.  Fortunately,  a 
passing  motorist,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
karate  instructor  at  the  TMCA,  jumt>ed  from 
his  car  and  sat  forcefully  upon  one  hooligan 
while  the  victim  limped  off  to  call  police. 
Her  son-ln-Iaw,  the  congressional  aid,  ar- 
rived at  the  precinct  station  as  police 
brought  in  the  other  two  purse  snatchers. 
(The  flirst  one  finked  out.) 

"A  Juvenile  "case  worker,'  or  some  such 
title,  gave  the  little  rats  a  stern  lecture,"  the 
Congressman's  assistant  said.  "He  was  a 
wonder.  He  understood  child  psychology, 
environmental  problems,  toilet  training,  etc. 
When  the  kids'  parents  showed  up,  he  lec- 
tured them,  too.  After  that,  he  said  the  kids 
were  to  be  released. 

"Well,  I  screamed.  He  said  they  were  only 
JuvenUes,  after  all.  And  that  the  training 
schools  are  jammed.  'Be  reasonable.'  he  said, 
'we've  scared  them,  they've  apologized  to 
the  old  lady,  what  more  do  you  want?'  In 
desperation.  I  said.  'Forgetting  her  doctor 
bills,  how  about  the  kids  or  their  parents 
giving  her  back  the  $27  they  stole?'  The  kids 
said  they  lost  It,  the  parents  said  they  didn't 
steal  it.  why  should  they  pay  it  back? 
Everyone  looked  at  me  like  I  was  some  sort 
of  monster.  I  gave  up  and  left.  I'm  afraid 
we're  pursiilng  a  no-wln  policy  In  the  so- 
called  war  on  crime." 


POLISH     REPUBLIC-IN-EXILE 
PRESIDENT  SPEAKS 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ellnols  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  Govemment-ln-exile  in  London 
persistently  carried  out  its  moral  respon- 
sibility to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Poland.  At  this  time 
the  task  is  as  important  as  in  any  period 
since  the  close  of  World  War  n  t)ecause 
the  Communist  government  of  Poland  In 
retrogressing  into  a  completely  Stallnls- 
tic  state. 

On  April  2,  in  London,  the  President  of 
the  Polish  Republic-in-exlle,  His  Excel- 
lency August  Zaleski.  siddressed  the  latest 
session  of  the  Council  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  which  functions  as  a  parliamen- 
tary body  in  exile.  His  remarks  follow: 
Address  or  Prxsidsnt  Attgubt  Zaleski  of  the 
Polish  Rxpttblic -in -Exile 

News  received  from  Poland  Indicates  that 
the  situation  there  has  worsened  in  many 
respects  since  I  last  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing this  Council. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  still  persists  as  Is 
usual  with  cotmtnes  under  a  Communist  sys- 
tem and  with  a  bureaucratic  ecoDomy.  In 
Poland,  this  state  of  affairs  is  now  aggravated 
by  a  natural  increase  of  population  for  which 
the  feebly  developing  industry  cannot  pro- 
vide employment.  But  the  ecooomlc  state  of 
the  country  siiffers  far  more  because  Poland, 
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aa  a  member  of  Comecoo,  la  bound  wtth  Ktjb- 

ai» actiuOly  tie  autocrat  of  this  allegedly 

voluntary  union  of  so-called  fraternal  na- 
tion* and  who  ruthleealy  exploits  her  poal- 
Uon  aa  the  principal  supplier  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  chief  recipient  of  the  comnaodl- 
tlea  produced  by  the  countrlea  she  haa  sub- 
Jectied.  The  very  low  standard  of  life  in  Po- 
land caused  by  this  situation  haa  dual  reper- 
cusalons:  on  the  one  hand.  It  evoked  the 
■erlous  dissatisfaction  of  the  population  and. 
on  the  other  bajtd.  forces  a  great  many 
people  to  seek  m«ana  of  existence  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  by  various  Illegal 
methods  of  acquiring  essential  sources  of  In- 
come. 

Unable  to  cope  with  this  situation,  the 
Communist  regime  feels  bound  to  restrict 
freedom  of  speech  In  ever  greater  measure  by 
tightening  the  censorship  and  punishing  not 
only  those  who  strive  to  earn  some  money 
Illegally  but  even  tboae  who  protest  against 
the  system  current  In  Poland. 

This  system  waa  Imposed  upon  Poland  by 
Russia,  and  all  that  the  Communist  regime 
In  Poland  does  Is  either  on  the  orders  of 
Russia  or  at  least  tolerated  by  her.  Thus. 
an  examination  of  R\Ji8slan  relations  can 
clarify  much  for  us. 

It  se«ma  undoubted  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Warsaw  regime  toward  the  church,  so  in- 
comprehensible for  many.  Is  modeled  on  So- 
viet relations.  In  Riissla,  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  has  been  nuwtered  by 
the  Soviet  Qovemment.  The  present-day 
Russian  patriarch  Is  Just  aa  much  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  godless  Soviet  Government  aa 
the  procurator  general  of  the  holy  synod 
was  In  czarlst  times,  creating  the  impression 
abroad  of  the  existence  of  religious  freedom 
In  Russia.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  Ideal 
the  CommunUt  regUne  In  Poland  U  striving 
to  reach.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  these 
efforts  win  be  In  rain  if  only  because  they 
are  incompatible  with  the  character  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Polish  nation. 
Nonetbeleas.  the  struggle  against  them  will 
b«  a  deapermta  one.  and  bringing  It  to  the 
notice  of  the  Western  World  Is  one  of  our 
principal  taaka.  The  struggle  must  be  under- 
taken, particularly  during  this  year  of  Po- 
land's Christian  millennium  aa  It  la  probable 
that,  with  the  morale  of  the  whole  nation 
rslaed  by  this  great  anniversary,  the  Com- 
munist regime  has  decided  to  step  up  lU 
antlrellglous  activity  wishing  to  do  all  Ln  Its 
power  to  obstruct  the  huge  celebration  of 
Poland's  Christian  millenary  planned  for  May 
this  year,  when  even  His  Holiness  the  Pope 
was  expected  to  honor  Poland  by  his  presence 
at  the  Polish  shrine  of  Jasna  G6ra  In 
Caaatochowa.  At  present  the  Communist 
racUne  In  Warsaw  has  Informed  the  'Vatican 
tbat  a  visit  by  Pope  Paul  VI  to  Poland  would 
b«  Inopportune,  and  the  oflSclal  announce- 
ment a  few  days  ago  of  new  dlf&cultlea  In 
obtaining  visas  for  foreign  visitors  to  Poland 
leaves  no  doubt  that  they  are  meant  to  pre- 
vent the  participation  in  the  May  millennium 
f^lebratlooa  of  foreign  bishops  Invited  by  the 
Polish  Bplaeopate. 

Finally,  the  vast  complications  which  now 
mark  international  relatloiu  likewise  merit 
our  cloae  attention.  Chief  anaongst  the  root- 
causes  of  these  complications  Is  the  fact  that 
up  till  now  no  peace  treaty  haa  been  signed. 
This  Is  due  moatly  to  the  ntUtude  of  Russia, 
who  wanted  to  exploit  the  state  of  "neither 
peace  nor  war"  for  her  imperiallattc  ends. 
In  this  she  baa  be«n  largely  socceasful.  It 
afforded  her  the  possibility  of  eatabUshing 
Communist  regimes  In  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
Now  she  haa  managed  to  Instill  within  many 
circles  on  both  bemispheree  the  hope  that 
her  IntenUoos  are  pacific. 

The  Federal  German  Republic  could  Inj- 
prove  this  situation  by  recognizing  the  Oder- 
Neiase  frontier  line.  But  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment r«rraaoa  from  doing  It  In  the  bope  that 
wim  ume  perbapa  U  wUl  succeed  m  obtain- 
ing a  change  of  this  frontier,  although  such 


a  policy   tends   to  prolooc  the  dlTlaUm   of 
Ocnnany. 

All  thla  Inhibits  efforta  for  European  unity 
not  only  in  Buropa  but  aiao  In  some  Ameri- 
can circles  where  the  conviction  la  arlalng 
that  tba  danger  oX  an  armed  Communiat 
China  la  a  factor  common  to  the  Intereats  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Russia,  although 
the  iaat  American  Investigatlona  prove  that 
the  rearmament  of  China  la  a  matter  re- 
quiring a  long  time  to  accomplish. 

All  these  circumstances  call  for  great  vigi- 
lance and  Intensive  effort  on  our  part.  It  Is 
still  my  bope  that  the  Poles  In  exile  will 
realize  thla  and  successfully  unite  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  very  arduous  task  which  faces 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  keep  In  mind 
that  one  of  the  tragic  developments  in 
postwar  Europe  following  the  infamous 
Yalta  agreement  has  been  the  persist- 
ence of  the  State  Department  in  subsi- 
dizing the  CommunLst  governments  of 
Eastern  Europe.  We  recognize  that  the 
dangers  to  our  freedom  remain  great  as 
long  as  the  Communists  maintain  control 
of  previously  free  people  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  we  should  note 
the  words  of  wisdom  and  strength  of  the 
President  of  the  Polish  Government-in- 
exile  and  hope  that  D,S.  foreign  policy 
might  be  properly  redirected  to  effec- 
tively achieving  a  world  of  complete 
freedom  and  peace. 


RHODESIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WaggoknbkI  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
venture  to  bring  up  again  the  subject  of 
Rhodesia  now  that  the  British  elections 
are  over.  Already  it  is  possible  to  note 
the  accelerated  hue  and  cr>'  calling  for 
the  downfall  of  Ian  Smith's  government 
as  a  result  oi  Prime  Minister  Wilson's  so- 
called  mandate. 

"nie  word,  "mandate,"  Is  becoming  a 
much-abused  word  and  has,  apparently, 
taken  on  a  new  meaning.  It  once  meant, 
in  politics,  that  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  supported,  through  their 
vote,  a  particular  man  and  his  philos- 
ophy. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  read  a 
"mandate"  Into  Wilson's  skln-of-the- 
teeth  vote.  His  vote  was  a  scant  48  per- 
cent, which,  by  anybody's  figuring.  Is  less 
than  a  majority  and  certainly  less  than 
a  mandate. 

In  the  5  months  since  Ian  Smith  signed 
Rhodesia's  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Great  Britain,  this  small  nation  has 
managed  to  keep  its  governmental  head 
above  water  despite  the  vindictive  treat- 
ment heaped  upon  it,  principally  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Three  generations  ago,  a  group  of  re- 
sourceful white  men  went  into  the  jungle 
of  what  is  now  Rhodesia  and  carved  a 
civilized  land  by  the  sheer  force  of  their 
brains  and  management  ability.  The 
le&son  of  history  was  crystal  clear  then 
as  it  is  now :  The  natives  were  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  any  semblance  of  what 
we  call  civilization.  Now  that  the  white 
man  has  lead  them  out  of  savagery,  the 
Socialist,  leftwing  camp  is  up  in  arms 
to  turn  the  coimtry  back  to  them.  This 
Is,  of  course,  a  not  too  subtle  way  of 


building  a  Socialist  bridge  from  democ- 
racy to  communism. 

These  advocates,  who  play  so  lightly 
with  the  truth,  try  to  create  the  Impres- 
sion that,  hi  Rhodesia,  a  handful  of  white 
men  sj'e  holding  the  natives  In  bcsidage 
and  worse,  after  having  forcefully  taken 
their  land  from  them.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  of  the  facts,  as  opposed  to  the  big 
lie. 

The  Impression  Is  created  that  only  the 
white  man  can  vote;  that  a  small  white 
dynasty  controls  the  nation.  The  fact 
is  that  aD  Rhodeslans,  black  and  white, 
are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  voting 
requirements.  What  could  possibly  be 
more  democratic?  There  Is  even  a  pro- 
vision made  for  those,  black  and  white, 
who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards. They  are  allowed  to  vote  on  the 
so-called  B  list  which  elects  almost  25 
percent  of  the  governing  legislature. 
These  are  the  facts;  not  the  fiction  of  the 
Socialists. 

This  same  group  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  natives  are  segregated,  down- 
trodden and  living  In  fear  of  a  white- 
supremacy  police.  Again,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts,  rather  than  the  big  lie. 

The  facts  are  that  segregation  is  un- 
known in  Rhodesia.  It  is  forbidden  by 
law.  Public  facilities,  hotels,  bars,  buses 
and  the  like  are  open  to  one  race  as  well 
as  another.  And  as  for  the  white- 
supremacy  police  force,  this  fiction  is  dis- 
spelled  by  the  truth  itself:  Both  the 
police  force  and  the  army  are  almost 
entirely  black. 

If  the  situation  in  Rhodesia  were  what 
the  Socialist  left  would  have  us  believe,  it 
would  be  true  that  the  natives  were  sup- 
pressed In  their  educational  opportu- 
nities. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Rhodesia  has  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  African  children  In  school  than  any 
other  nation  except  South  Africa. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  leftwing  wolf- 
pack  of  the  world  continues  to  bay  for 
blood;  even  to  armed  intervention  to 
overthrow  Ian  Smith  and  hand  the  na- 
tion over  to  the  Africans.  If  they  are 
successful,  -  the  day  will  not  be  far  off 
when,  as  they  were  before,  the  natives 
will  revert  to  living  in  the  jungles.  It  is 
the  height  of  folly  and  treachery  to 
snatch  success  from  the  Smith  govern- 
ment on  the  vague  theory  that  any  head, 
no  matter  how  empty,  must  have  an 
equal  count  in  the  managenicnt  of  the 
nation. 

The  U.S.  policy  is  apparently  being 
shaped  by  UJ*.  Ambassador  Goldberg; 
working,  sometimes  openly,  sometimes 
under  cover,  to  undermine  Smith  and 
bring  about  a  black  revolution.  This  pol- 
icy is  urged  on  us  by  the  same  extremists 
who  brought  about  the  rout  of  anti- 
Communist,  pro-Amerlcaji  Moise 
Tshombe.  They  are  the  same,  violently 
vocal  group,  that  instigates  protests  and 
demonstrations  about  our  so-called 
meddling  in  Vietnam.  Our  anti-Com- 
munist effort  In  Vietnam  Is  called 
meddling,  but  they  have  no  difficulty 
facing  the  opposite  direction  and  calling 
for  our  intervention  In  a  successful  pro- 
American  government  in  Rhodesia  to 
overthrow  it  in  favor  of  some  Socialist 
regime  that  will,  at  least  cooperate,  ii 


not  submit  to  the  left.  This  about-face 
Is  completely  inconsistent,  but.  then, 
consistency  is  never  a  hobgoblin  to  their 
minds. 

In  recent  months,  government  after 
government  among  the  emerging  nations 
has  fallen,  risen,  and  fallen  again.  Mili- 
tary dictatorships  flourish.  Free  speech 
and  all  forms  of  personal  liberty  have 
been  susjjended  in  any  number  of  coun- 
tries. Yet  in  no  other  instance  has  their 
been  a  word  of  protest  from  this  Govern- 
ment. Only  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia  has 
the  United  States  seen  fit  to  meddle  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  government. 
Naturally,  the  question  must  be  asked. 
why? 

One  principal  difference  separates 
Rhodesia  from  these  other  nations  and 
that  is  that  the  Ian  Smith  government 
Is  predominantly  white.  There  can  be 
no  denying  that  the  U.S.  policy  is  based, 
In  the  main,  on  racism  In  reverse  and 
a  determination  that,  no  matter  what  he 
wants,  the  Negro  shall  have  It.  The  fact 
is  that  Rhodesia  has  become  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  nation's  tenuous  foothold 
In  the  entire  Afro-Asian  world.  If  we  are 
successful  In  our  treacherous  subversion 
of  Rhodesia,  there  Is  no  possibility  that 
Portuguese  Africa  and  South  Africa  can 
stand.  When  they,  too,  collapse,  we  will 
have  no  friend  on  the  continent. 

The  question  must  also  be  asked  as  to 
why  we  are  so  willing  to  support  Great 
Britain  In  imposing  every  sort  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  sanction  against 
Rhodesia.  The  answer  lies  again  im- 
bedded in  the  Socialist  philosophy  and 
In  racism  in  reverse. 

During  the  months  we  have  sided  with 
Great  Britain  in  imposing  these  sanc- 
tions against  Ian  Smith,  the  British  Gov- 
ermnent  has  refused  to  apply  sanctions 
against  Communist  Cuba.  Ship  after 
ship  flying  the  British  flag  has  put  into 
North  Vietnamese  ports  unloading  sup- 
plies for  the  Communist  Vietcong,  sup- 
plies which  fortify  the  soldiers  who  are, 
daily,  slaughtering  American  servicemen 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Beleaguered  though  his  government 
Is.  Ian  Smith  has  offered  the  United 
States  troops  he  can  ill  afford  to  spare 
us.  to  aid  us  In  Vietnam.  Who.  then.  Is 
our  true  friend?  Great  Britain  who  sup- 
plies the  Communist  enemy  or  Rhodesia 
who  offers  us  troops  to  fight  the  Viet- 
cong? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  But  the  Rho- 
deslan  Government  has  committed  the 
mortal  sin  of  being  white  and  this  Gov- 
ernment carmot  forgive  them.  We 
clamor  for  one  man,  one  vote  and 
threaten  to  topple  their  Government  if 
they  do  not  adopt  this  foolish  ideology 
Inimediately  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Again,  one  can  only  wonder  where  our 
dedication  to  this  principle  was  when 
Cuba  was  taken  over  by  the  Communists 
and  elections  forbidden.  Or  when  Hun- 
gary was  overrun  by  Russia.  Or  In  any 
other  nation  where  voting  Is  an  abstrac- 
tion, whether  one  man,  one  vote  or  no 
vote  for  anyone. 

The  United  States  began  just  as  Rho- 
desia is  beginning,  by  declaring  its  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain.  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  draw  a  parallel  any 
closer  to  the  founding  of  this  land.    Yet, 


iiistead  of  helping  Rhodesia  or,  at  the 
very  least,  leaving  her  alone,  we  have 
adopted  the  reprehensible  policy  of  seek- 
ing Its  overthrow. 

Our  actions  In  Rhodesia  make  a  mock- 
ery of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Rhodesia  is  at  its  Valley  Forge.  It  111 
behooves  this  Nation  to  play  the  part  of 
the  Hessian  by  attacking  the  most  prom- 
ising nation  to  emerge  from  the  Dark 
Continent. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards],  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Americans  have  been 
shocked  in  the  past  several  days  to  learn 
of  two  Incidents  in  which  the  American 
flag  has  been  deliberately  and  publicly 
Insultvxl  and  desecrated  right  here  in  our 
own  country. 

Many  have  also  been  surprised  to  learn 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  law 
to  deal  with  this  crime.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  until  recently  it  was  not  seri- 
ously considered  that  Americans  would 
enter  into  this  kind  of  switivity. 

Perhaps  the  average  citizen,  who  still 
gets  a  lump  in  his  throat  when  the  flag 
goes  by.  never  believed  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  laws  to  protect  the  very 
symbol  of  our  liberty.  Yet  this  time  has 
come. 

We  have  become  accustomed,  unfor- 
timately,  to  seeing  Communist-led  agita- 
tors carry  on  with  demonstrations  and 
riots  in  other  countries,  especially  in  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world  where 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  Irresponsible, 
self-seeking  Communists  can  hope  to 
make  headway  in  stirring  up  hatreds 
against  this  country.  It  is  only  barely 
newsworthy  these  days  when  another 
American  Embassy  overseas  Is  stormed 
and  the  American  flag  is  desecrated  as  a 
symbol  of  injustice. 

But  now  that  the  unlikely  has  hap- 
pened, and  the  American  flag  is  being 
defiled  within  our  borders  as  well  as 
abroad,  it  is  time  that  we  take  action  to 
penalize  this  gross  disrespect  for  decency 
and  sense. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that 
would  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  dese- 
crate the  American  flag.  The  proposed 
law  would  carry  a  prison  term  and.a  fine 
for  such  an  act. 

The  most  recent  Incident  of  this  kind 
which  has  been  reported  in  the  newspa- 
pers took  place  on  March  31  at  Cordele, 
Ga.  What  the  Associated  Press  called  a 
wild  demonstration  by  a  so-called  ci'vil 
rights  group  was  staged  on  the  court- 
house lawn  In  that  community.  Appar- 
ently, the  law-enforcement  people  were 
not  able  to  halt  the  demonstration  or  to 
maintain  order.  They  allowed  the  dem- 
onstrators complete  freedom  to  register 
their  feelings. 

But  then  some  of  the  demonstrators 
threw  all  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
winds  and  tore  down  an  American  flsig 
and  a  Georgia  flag  from  the  flagpole. 
They  pulled  at  the  American  flag  tmtll 
holer  were  torn  in  It.    If  this  Is  the  civil 


rights  movement,  then  a  lot  of  do-good- 
ers had  better  take  a  second  look. 

The  other  recent  Incident  took  place 
during  the  third  week  in  March  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  at  Purdue  University  in  Indiana. 
The  meeting  was  held  to  protest  the 
U.S.  effort  against  communism  in  Viet- 
nam. The  people  attending  evidently 
have  a  very  poor  regard  for  this  country 
in  its  efforts  to  protect  innocent  people 
against  the  military  aggression  and  ter- 
rorism of  despots. 

To  illustrate  his  point  a  participant 
at  the  meeting  stood  on  the  stage  and 
methodically  spat  upon  the  American 
flog,  first  twice  from  one  side,  then  twice 
from  the  other.  He  then  tore  the  fiag 
apart,  threw  it  to  the  fioor,  and  stepped 
on  It. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  performance 
many  persons  from  the  audience  came 
to  the  stage  and  milled  about,  stepping 
on  the  remnants  of  the  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  making  an  ex- 
tremely serious  mistake  if  we  go  much 
further  In  the  belief  that  the  unrest  hi 
our  land  today  is  entirely  spontaneous 
and  idealistic.  We  are  being  foolish  and 
naive  if  we  underestimate  the  element  of 
Communist  involvement  in  these  inci- 
dents of  agitation  and  strife. 

Last  year  at  about  this  time  an  official 
of  Howard  University  wisely  said  that 
some  demonstrations  are  being  led  by 
people  who  are  not  interested  in  the  civil 
rights  of  anybody. 

It  might  be  said  of  the  Purdue  Univer- 
sity incident  that  the  American  flag  was 
desecrated  by  a  person  who  was  moti- 
vated not  by  any  kind  of  justice  for  any- 
one, but  rather  by  a  wish  to  arouse  emo- 
tional hatred  against  the  very  idea  of  an 
orderly  society. 

This  seems  true  because  at  that  Pur- 
due University  meeting  the  object  was 
to  recruit  students  to  march  In  a  "peace" 
demonstration  In  Chicago.  And  the 
slogans  the  students  were  advised  to  use 
Included  some  favoring  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  pro- 
tests against  any  kind  of  nationalism, 
some  against  monogamy,  in  favor  of  free 
love,  and  in  favor  of  something  called 
antistatism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  facing  In  this 
country  today  a  serious  problem  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  minority  of  subversives 
who  are  using  great  skill  in  techniques  of 
agitation  to  influence  events  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  most  of  us  might  think 
would  be  likely  or  possible. 

We  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem.  We  are 
turning  our  eyes  from  it,  and  are  not  pre- 
pxared,  e'vldently,  to  grasp  the  potential 
seriousness  of  It,  just  as  in  other  coun- 
tri«!S  the  people  turned  their  eyes  until 
It  vfas  too  late. 

A  law  to  assess  penalties  to  Individuals 
who  desecrate  the  American  flag  will  not 
solve  the  basic  problem  by  itself.  How- 
ever, such  a  law  at  least  will  show  where 
we  stand  on  this  question  of  respect  for 
our  flag. 

It  might  also  help  to  Identify  some  of 
the  hard  core  agitators  who  are  devoting 
themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the  effort 
of  breaking  up  US.  comnaunitles  and  the 
Nation  Itself. 
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M"  Speaker,  the  frustrating  point  Is 
•;  i:  the  very  freedom  which  makes  It 
prssible  for  these  perpetrator* ot  treaaon- 
ab.e  acts  to  Indulge  in  their  IrrespcRisible 
behavior  is  the  same  freedom  symbol- 
/►  1  by  the  flag  they  would  desecrate. 

Were  it  not  for  the  flag  and  the  glori- 
ous freedom  it  represents  these  hoodlums 
would  not  be  able  to  speak  out  In  dis- 
sent: they  would  not  have  the  right  to 
petition  their  Government;  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  hold  meetings  opposing 
the  Government  or  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
or  local  authority. 

Nj  Mr  Speaker,  when  the  flag  Is  de- 
stroyed or  defiled  and  is  no  more  the  ef- 
fwilve  symbol  of  our  American  heritage. 
then  the  desecrators  themselves  would 
N^omp  the  slaves  of  the  very  statlsm 
which  they  seek  to  destroy. 

The  flag  symbolizes  the  very  law  that 
gives  them  the  benefit  of  doubt  when 
they  go  Into  court  for  such  Illegal  acts; 
it  protects  them  and  gives  them  consti- 
tutional rights ;  It  is  the  guardian  of  each 
and  every  Individual  in  this  Nation. 

In  passing  this  propoeal  Into  law  we 
win  confirm  itie  principles  arid  Ideas  on 
wMch  this  Nation  was  founded  and  on 
wr.ich  the  morality  of  our  system  Is 
based.  We  will  express  the  love  and  the 
honor  we  feel  for  the  American  flag. 

Mr  Speaker.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
said 

.\  thoughtful  mind  when  It  sees  a  nation's 
Sag.  sees  not  tbe  flag,  but  ttae  nation  Itaelf. 
And  whatever  may  be  Its  symbols,  Its  In- 
■Ignla,  h*  reads  cHleOy  In  tbe  (lag.  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory that  belong  to  the  nation  that  sets  It 
forth.  The  American  flag  has  been  a  symbol 
ot  liberty  and  men  rejoiced  In  it. 

And  President  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 
This  flag,  which  we  honor  and  under  which 
w«  scnre.  Is  the  eoobieDa  of  our  unity,  our 
power,  our  thought  and  purpose  as  a  nation. 
It  has  no  other  character  than  that  which 
we  give  It  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  choices  are  ours. 

Today  in  Vietnam  more  than  200,000 
of  our  young  men  are  fighting  for  the 
idea-s  .sj-mbollzed  by  the  U.S.  flag.  It  is 
not  toitrable  that  we  can  allow  deflle- 
mct.t  tji   ihe  flag  to  go  unpunished  any 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  the  bill. 


RFTD  CHINA  LOBBY  AT  WORK  AGAIN 

T).e  SPEL^tCEK  ;.io  tempore.  UrwJer  a 
prevv>u?  jr'.tT  ol  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
ma:  ::.  I  )  no  [Mr.  Ashbrook],  Is  rec- 
ocni2eu  :  >r  tx  minutes. 

Mr  .A.SHBROCiK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
more  we  see  the  Red  China  lobby  at 
wcrk  with  Its  usual  approach  of  soft- 
pe<lal;ng  tht^  vicious  Communist  regime's 
tyraiu.y  a.nd  holding  out  the  olive 
b:ar.  :  -my.     It  is  no  secret 

that  oi;.'  .State  l^epartment  has  been 
waltint  for  a  cnance  to  push  Red  China 
ii>io  '.tie  conxmuiiity  of  respectable  na- 
tions and  now  seem.-;  Vj  be  the  time.  For 
the  past  &  years  1  have  continually 
pointed  out  the  feelers  that  were  sent 
out  by  these  professional  mlscaiculators 
who  champicn  the  cause  of  aid  to  our 
Comiuunut  ^nemy,  negotiation,  and 
trpsiie.s.  mcreiised  trade,  and  kmerlng  of 
ai:    barriers   with   them.     The   terrik^ 


record  of  Communist  performance  does 
not  deter  them  a  bit,  they  continue  to  ad- 
vocate the  same  shopworn  "be  kind  to 
Communists  and  they  will  treat  us  nice, 
too"  theory  which  Is  out  of  touch  with 
reality. 

In  the  late  forties,  these  same  people 
were  referring  to  the  Red  Chinese  as 
agrarian  reformers.  They  attacked 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  had  many  Amer- 
icans believing  that  he  was  worse  than 
Mao.  The  Institute  ol  Pacific  Relations 
and  other  pro-Communist  groups  were 
grinding  out  a  relentless  barrage  of  mis- 
information calculated  to  bring  the 
American  guard  down.  It  did  just  this. 
AH  of  a  sudden,  we  bear  the  same  line 
reminiscent  of  the  Owen  Lattimore  days 
when,  in  the  words  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  then  a  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressman, our  diplomats  and  President 
frittered  away  what  our  soldiers  had 
won.  He  was  speaking  of  course  of  the 
loss  of  China  to  communism. 

Now  we  see  a  concerted  effort  to  put 
the  aura  of  respectability  over  this  bandit 
nation  whose  leaders  murdered  more 
than  20  million  of  their  fellow  Chinese 
when  they  came  to  power.  This  is  bad 
enough  but  the  method  of  accomplishing 
this  change  In  policy  is  even  more  Inter- 
esting. They  seD  the  Idea  that  our 
policy  Is  to  get  Red  China  to  shift  from 
its  position  and  relax  the  barriers  it  has 
erected  against  us.  Note  that  wed. 
The  situation  Is  exactly  the  opposite. 
We  have  erected  the  barriers,  we  have 
prevented  them  from  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations.  We  have  had 
the  barriers  against  them.  Now  we 
read  that  the  State  Department  Is  work- 
ing hard  to  get  China  to  give  in.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  talk  them  into  ac- 
cepting our  foreign  aid.  They  will  haU 
as  a  diplomatic  victory  the  Red  Chinese 
acceptance  of  a  seat  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  resumption  of  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

An  Associated  Press  news  story  on 
March  15,  1966,  gives  a  hint  of  this  line. 
It  said  In  the  lead  paragraph: 

The  United  States  U  pressing^  Communist 
China  through  public  and  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  lower  l>aLrTlers  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, oflftclals  said  yesterday,  and  tbs  next 
effort  probably  will  be  made  tomorrow  in  a 
meeting  of  ambassadors  at  Warsaw. 

Read  that  over  again.  We  are  pres- 
suring Red  China  to  lower  its  barriers. 
This  is  fraudulent.  One  of  the  nimiber 
one  foreign  policy  goals  of  the  Commu- 
nists for  the  past  two  decades  has  been 
to  get  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  of  Red 
China,  to  open  trade  and  to  get  the 
Reds  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  This 
has  been  their  goal,  not  ours — "ours,"  of 
course,  meaning  most  of  us  excepting  the 
State  Department — and  now  we  see  our 
so-called  foreign  policy  experts  htmtlng 
for  the  "key  to  unlock  China."  Red 
China  Is  an  aggressor  nation;  It  lives  in 
disregard  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  gives  no  evidence  of  being  the  type  of 
nation  which  would  live  at  peace  in  the 
community  of  nations.  It  is  in  the  Com- 
munist world's  interest  to  accomplish  a 
reversal  of  present  UJ3.  policy,  not  ours. 

Fortutiately,  there  are  a  few  people 
around  who  see  the  China  picture  clearly 
and  speak  out  with  ringing  authority. 


One  of  these  Is  Prof.  David  Nelson  Rowe 
of  Yale  University  who  testified  beJore 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  March  28,  1966.  Professor  Rowe 
Is  a  stalwart  American  and  spent  last 
summer  In  Seoul,  Korea,  at  the  Freedom 
Center.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  as  one  of  the  American  observers 
at  the  11th  annual  Asian  Peoples'  Anti- 
Communist  League  conference  which  was 
held  last  September  in  Manila.  The 
following  transcript  of  his  testimony 
shows  the  China  picture  in  Its  true  per- 
spective. We  can  only  hope  tliat  the 
sound  Judgment  of  men  like  Professor 
Rowe  will  be  heeded  and  the  willful  band 
of  diplomats  who  have  failed,  miserably 
failed.  In  dealing  with  world  commimlan 
will  not  succeed  in  this  effort  to  white- 
wash Red  China.  I  share  the  concern 
of  those  who  would  like  to  see  a  change 
in  Conununist  China-United  States  re- 
lations. This  change  should  be  based  on 
their  change,  however,  aiid  not  on 
merely  determining  this  is  the  time  and 
place  to  let  moral  standards  go  out  the 
window  and  acquiesce  once  more  to 
communism.  The  United  Nations  has 
enough  problems  trying  to  be  effective 
now.  If  It  Is  turned  Into  a  reform  school 
there  will  be  no  hope  for  It. 
Professor  Rowe's  testimony  follows: 

The  Chwa  Pkoblzm  Tooat  ni  VS. 
Policy  MAKXNo 

(Statement    before    the    rorelgn    Betatlons 
Committee.  US.   Senate,   by   Yale   Unlyer- 
sity   Prof.  David  Nelson  Bowe.  March  2a 
1966) 
'Why  does  this  problem  exist  (in  the  United 

States ) ? 

1 .  The  Korean  war  proved  that  Communist 
China  was  willing  to  fight  the  free  world  In 
order  to  achieve  Commvmlst  expansionist 
alms  In  Asia  vls-a-vis  Korea  (Japan  was  the 
real  objective  and  the  most  Important  oat). 

2.  The  formula  has  been  rep>eated  In: 

(a)  Tibet — anU-Indla  and  Nehru. 

(b)  Laos — 260.000  Cixlnese  Communist 
troops  massed  on  the  Laos  frontier  In  1961- 
62  to  bring  a  settlement  favorable  to  Com- 
munist Chins. 

(c)  Indian  frontier — this  InvolTed  sn 
actual  Slno-Indlan  war,  with  Cotnmunlst 
Chinese  troops  fighting  Indian  tnx>ps. 

(d)  Coenmunlst  Chinese  soppwrt  for  North 
Vietnam  sggreaalon  against  South  Vietnam. 
The  Slno-auaelan  ploy:  North  Vietnam  (tbs 
North  Korea  oi  this  episode)  U  Immune  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies,  because  of  its  joint  Slno- 
SoTlet  backing.  Communist  China  stsBA 
l)ehlnd  North  Vietnam's  aggression  taOi- 
tarUy,  to  present  such  mUltary  action  against 
North  Vietnam  as  Is  neceosary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  our  military  objectives  in  and  for 
South  Vietnam.  Thus.  Communist  China 
achieves  for  North  Vietnam  immunity  from 
the  consequences  of  its  aggression  In  South 
Vt«to*m  which  the  previous  Slno-«ovl«t 
techniques  and  strat^ea  of  support  for 
North  Korea  failed  to  achieve,  and  this  with- 
out any  coat  thus  far  In  Comnaunlst  Chinese 
manpower. 

3.  Thus.  Slno-Sovlet  "Indirect"  aggression 
in  South  Vietnam  depeiuls  upon  their  Joint 
ruceesB  in  preventing  the  United  States  from 
taking  military  action  against  North  Viet- 
nam adequate  to  achieve  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnamese  Independence. 

4.  The  chief  Slno-Sovlet  weapon  In  tW» 
psychological  warfare  straggle  Is  the  threat 
of  maMlve  Chinese  manpower  intervening  as 
"Peoples  Vcdontssn"  In  th»  Vletnaaaess  war. 

6  How  did  we  <U*1  with  this  threat  and 
fact  In  the  Korsaa  war? 


(a)  By  making  no  direct  attacks  on  the 
Chinese  Communist  home  base. 

(b)  By  application  of  massive  firepower 
to  Communist  Chinese  mass  attacks  In  Korea, 
resulting  In  such  heavy  Communist  Chinese 
casualties  as  to  make  them  Insupportable 
indefinitely.  This  led  to  truce  talks  of  great 
length,  so  long  that  most  U.S.  casualties  were 
Incurred  during  the  truce  talk  period. 

6.  The  difference  this  time  Is  that  we  have 
publicly  announced  that  never  again  would 
there  be  a  privileged  sanctuary  In  Communist 
China  in  case  we  got  Into  another  war  di- 
rectly with  Communist  Chinese  military 
forces  under  whatever  guise  and  In  what- 
ever conditions. 

Thus,  the  risk  to  the  Communist  Chinese 
regime  Is  Incalculably  greater  this  time  than 
in  the  case  of  Korea,  albeit  the  current  actual 
costs  to  them  are  negligible. 

7.  This  pattern  fits  the  cxirrent  plctxire  of 
China  perfectly: 

(a)  Internal  economic  crises  prevent  Com- 
munist China's  Incurring  real  costs,  partlc- 
nlarly  In  manpower  (for  political  reasons) . 

(b)  Lack  of  logistical  support  to  Com- 
muiilst  China  from  the  U.S.8JI.  means  pov- 
erty of  Chinese  Communist  nUlltary  means. 
All  material  from  the  US.S.R,  In  the  Korean 
war  was  purchased  by  Communist  China, 
In  exchange  for  food  and  agricultural  raw 
materials  sent  to  the  U.8.8.R. 

(c)  The  internal  crlsU  in  Communist 
China  demands  external  action,  for  internal 
mobilization,  diversion  of  attention,  and  in- 
ternal political  and  mUltary  and  economic 
payoff  with  the  victory  that  Is  confidently 
coiinted  upon  for  the  Communist  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

8.  To  mitigate  the  risks  of  Communist 
China's  southeast  Asia  policy  today  Is  the 
aim  of  all  true  friends  of  Communist  China 
la  the  United  States  today.  Many  others 
aid  and  abet  this  aim  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

t.  Thus,  almost  Immediately  after  the 
Johnson  policy  of  heavy,  direct  U.S.  mUl- 
tary Involvement  In  the  Vietnamese  war  was 
Initiated,  the  friends  of  Communist  China 
began  to  emerge  from  the  relative  obscurity 
into  which  they  have  been  forced  by  the 
Communist  Chinese  attack  on  us  in  Korea 
and  to  start  openly  supporting  Communist 
China  again  and  attacking  the  U.3.  Par 
Eastern  policy  at  the  same  time. 

10.  These  movements,  so  patently  antl- 
sntl-Communlst,  seem  to  have  forced  the 
administration  to  speak  as  though  com- 
munism by  and  large  weu,  not  involved  In 
the  Vietnamese  war,  thus  robbing  \is  of  one 
of  the  chief  psychological  supports  and  chief 
political  bases  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  whole  war  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion everywhere.  This  Is  clearly  seen  In 
President  Johnson's  Baltimore  speech  (see 
my  analysis  In  the  Congrkssional  Record) 
[Not  shown  in  this  issue  of  the  Recokd)  and 
even  more  so  In  his  recent  speech  at  Freedom 
House,  New  York,  where  he  uses  "Red"  and 
"Communists"  Just  once  each  in  the  whole 
speech,  thus  playing  down  communism  as 
sn  Issue  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

By  contrast  on  January  12,  1968,  the  Am- 
bassador from  Vietnam  to  the  United  States, 
In  a  speech  of  only  about  one  thousand 
words  (al>out  one-fifth  as  long  as  that  of 
President  Johnson,  cited  above)  used  the 
term  "Communist"  9  times,  for  a  frequency 
thus  22  times  greater  than  that  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  This  is  a  useful  Index  of 
the  Importance  of  the  Communist  Issue  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  to  the  government  and 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  the  antl-antl-Communlsts 
liere  Is  clear,  namely  to  try  to  show  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  has  no  valid  Ideological  basis 
and  thus  to  depict  It  as  naked  U.S.  aggres- 
sion without  any  Justifications.  Who  sold 
President  Johnson  the  line  of  de-emphaslx- 
Ing  communism  as  an  Issue  In  the  Viet- 
namese war? 


11.  Paralleling  these  movements  are  the 
bearings  in  the  Senate  which  seem  to  aim 
at  two  main  effects: 

(a)  To  aline  selected  civilian  propagan- 
dists uniformly  against  the  mainlines  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  In  Asia  and  then 
to  bring  to  rebut  them  the  main  ad- 
ministration flgtures  such  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  (much 
of  whose  testimony  has  to  be  classified). 
This  show  then  goes  on  radio  and  TV  (highly 
edited  toward  the  left).  The  whole  effect 
Is  to  depict  public  "experts"  as  at  odds  with 
the  administration.  This  not  only  persuades 
the  Conmiunlsts  In  Hanoi.  Pelplng,  and  Mos- 
cow of  divisions  of  opinion  In  the  United 
States  that  do  not  exist  In  fact.  It  also 
seems  to  drive  the  administration  toward 
public  positions  on  Communist  China  that 
contradict  Its  public  position  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  could  soon  be  ended  If  only 
Communist  Chinese  attitudes  and  measures 
would  change.  It  also  seems  to  lead  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  to  start  softening 
Its  policy  of  resistance  to  Communist  China 
by  talking  "containment  without  Isolation" 
and  to  that  extent  undercutting  its  own  ex- 
perts such  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
William  Btmdy. 

(b)  To  have  a  main  effect  of  softening 
our  resistance  to  Communist  China.  Senator 
P*OLBRiCHT  hlniself  states  that  the  main  aim 
of  his  hearing  on  China  is  a  political  aim, 
namely  to  prevent  a  war  with  Communist 
China. 

12.  In  fact,  the  prevention  of  a  nUlltary 
showdown  now  between  the  United  States 
and  Communist  China  is  the  main  aim  of 
Communists  everywhere.    Why? 

(a)  If  such  a  showdown  csune  soon  it 
would  destroy  Communist  China  as  such  and 
constitute  the  single  most  catastrophic  set- 
back In  history  to  the  course  of  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution.  In  the  course  of 
such  an  event,  however,  the  U.S.SJl.  would 
assuredly  grab  both  Manchuria  and  Slnkl- 
ang.  In  order  to  have  those  Chinese  areas 
available  as  bases  to  start  over  again  the 
Job  of  oommunlzlng  east  Asia.  But  the  rest 
of  China  could  be  saved,  without  doubt. 

(b)  If  such  a  showdown  can  be  prevented 
for  6  to  10  more  years,  the  pro-Communlst- 
Chlna  and  antl-antl-Communlst  elements  In 
this  country  count  on  the  development  of 
Communist  Chinese  thermonuclear  power  to 
produce  a  standoff  and  make  Communist 
China  then  Invulnerablo  to  U.S.  destruction, 
by  means  of  the  retaliatory  threat.  They 
count  on  this  stage  lasting  10  to  20  years 
during  which  either  one  and  probably  both 
of  two  things  would  happen : 

( 1 )  The  United  States  would  prove  unable 
to  develop  any  effective  deterrent  to  so-called 
Indirect  aggression  and  peoples  war  with 
the  result  that  all  of  AsU  would  come  undw 
Chinese  Communist  domination  and  control 
and  the  lmp€U>t  on  Africa  and  Latin  America 
would  be  disastrous. 

(2)  Under  the  deterrent  of  terror  the 
political  and  psychological  pressures  toward  a 
"detente"  with  Communist  China  similar  to 
present  lllualons  along  that  line  with  the 
UBjBJt.,  would  engender  a  th<wough  and 
complete  "coexistence"  poUcy  vls-a-vU  the 
Conununist  Chinese. 

Tlie  Communist  Chinese  need  coexistence 
much  worse  than  do  the  Russians.  Why? 
The  lack  of  massive  external  support  and 
their  huge  and  Insoluble  internal  problems, 
doom  them  forever  to  weakness  and  medioc- 
rity and  complete  totalitarianism  and  mUl- 
tary adventvu-lsm.  They  are  trying  their 
hardest  now  to  soften  otu-  appro€kCh  to  them 
under  the  blackmail  ot  aggreaslon  and  war, 
to  gain,  at  no  cost  to  them  politically,  what 
they  need  In  outside  economic  and  techiUcal 
•upport  from  the  West  and  particularly  frosn 
the  United  States.  This  is  why  their  friends 
in  the  United  States  are  ^Tlng  so  hard  to 


•oiften    the    U.S.    approach    to    OcMnmunlst 
China. 

13.  What  are  the  main  themes  now  t>elng 
pushed  by  the  pro-Oonununlst  China  and 
antl-Oommunlst  elements  along  this  line? 

(a)  (Theme).  The  historical  causation 
Une:  The  Communist  Chinese  foreign  pdl- 
clee  are  merely  a  logical  result  of  China's 
frustrations  and  suffering  at  the  hands  erf 
the  outside  world  for  the  last  century  or 
more: 

Question.  Why  are  these  frustrations  and 
hoetUe  reactions  focused  on  the  United 
States,  the  one  nation  with  the  longest  and 
beet  record  of  pro-Chinese  alms  and  actions 
for  125  years? 

Answer.  Because  our  past  pro-Cblneee  pol- 
icy and  our  present  antl-Chlnese-Cotnmu- 
nlst  policies  are  Identical.  Both  Involve  (as 
with  our  war  against  Japan.  1941-46)  the 
defense  of  the  territorial  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  small  and  or  weak  countries 
In  Asia.  "The  Chinese  Communists  today  are 
the  chief  declared  opponents  of  this  policy 
of  ours,  as  Japan  was  previously. 

Question.  In  this  framework,  why  should 
anyone  react  emotionally  to  the  word 
"Munich"  when  It  Is  used  similarly  to  evoke 
a  hostile  reaction  to  any  sell-out  of  our 
friends  in  southeast  Asia.  (I.e.,  was  a  sur- 
render to  fascism  appeasement  and  stu-ren- 
der;  a  surrender  to  conununlsm  neither?) 
Answer.  Is  this  reaction  hypocritical, 
merely  naive,  or  knowingly  wrongheaded? 

(b).  (Theme.)  The  "Inevitable  softening 
of  the  Communist  Chinese":  This  line  is 
pushed  hard  by  all  the  pro-Communlst-Chlna 
and  antl-antl-Communlst  elements.  Even 
Fidel  Castro  gives  them  aid  and  comfort  by 
blasting  the  current  Chinese  Conununist 
leaders  as  "senile"  and  anticipating  a  lees 
dangerous  Communist  Chinese  leadership  to 
come  with  the  demise  of  Mao. 

Question.  Was    Khrushchev    better    than 
Stalin,  and  Is  the  present  leadership  of  the 
U.8.8.R.  better  than  Khrushchev? 
Answer.  No. 

(c)  (Theme.)  The  "two-Chinas"  line.  This 
Is  tantamount  to  saying  we  can  play  with 
euemles  without  alienating  friends.  What- 
ever the  distant  future  holds  we  cannot 
know.  But  for  the  responsible  policymak- 
ing future  there  can  be  no  two-Chinas  policy 
for  the  UiUted  States  or  anyone  else.  For 
example,  the  United  Kingdom  has  Tied  to 
adopt  a  two-Chinas  policy:  recognition  of 
Pelplng  and  trying  to  do  business  with 
Taipei.  Result:  It  has  neither  China.  The 
Communist  Chinese  have  never  entered  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  really 
cooperate  with  the  Republic  of  China,  on 
Taiwan,  the  single  most  rapidly  advancing 
and  developing  area  In  Asia.  By  contrast,  the 
United  States  without  recognition  of  Pelplng, 
has  much  higher -level  dlplonoatlc  contacts 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  than  Britain, 
and  Is  the  main  ally  and  collaborator  with 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

Question.  Should     anyone     believe     there 
can  be  any  formal  United  States-Communist 
China  diplomatic  relationship  without  VS. 
abandonment  of  the  Republic  of  China? 
Answer.    No. 

Question.  Can  any  U.S.  administration  ad- 
vocate abandonment  of  the  Republic  of 
China  without  commlttmg  political  stilclde? 
Answer.  This  Is  what  two-Chinas  policy 
advocates  really  are  urging  the  administra- 
tion toward,  some  knowingly  and  other  un- 
wittingly. I.e..  the  two-Chinas  policy  means, 
to  start,  full  diplomatic  and  other  relations 
with  Communist  China,  and  with  a  trend 
toward  this  once  set  In  motion  we  can  more 
easily  abandon  the  RepubUc  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan, particularly  since  It  would  break  rela- 
tions with  us  If  we  recognized  Communist 
China. 

(d)  (Theme.)  The  "they  don't  mean  what 
they  say"  line.  Anyone  who  t>eUeves  In 
drawing  the   lessons  of  history,  shoiUd   not 
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object  ii  we  say  the  world  would  have  be«Q 
tw'.er  3!T  <;  more  people  tuul  taken  aeiloualy 
such  hiftorical  documtnU  u  the  Marxist 
Manifeeto  Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf"  or  tb«  pr«- 
Wor!d  War  II  utterances  of  the  Tnpsnnr  Im- 
perla;i8t«  The  current  utterance*  o<  the 
Communui  Chinese  leadership  seem  Just  as 
dangerously  iinreallstic  today  as  the  prevl- 
ouaiy  cited  ones  did  then.  They  are  there- 
fore hard  to  give  credence  to.  They  are.  In 
fact,  filled  with  nonsense,  but  then  of  course 
so  t<x>  was  "Meln  Kampf.  "  But  this  Is  merely 
to  say  that  sill  madmen  are  dangerous,  to  a 
great  extent  precisely  because  they  are  mad. 

F'>r  example  m  tbe  man»  March  19,  19M. 
i.s«<e  rf  -ne  Sew  York  Times  In  which  wit- 
nesses before  the  Pulbrlght  committee  were 
qu'jted  as  describing  Conununlst  China  as 
being  fundamentally  weak"  and  "Inward- 
loolclng'  and  desirous  of  avoiding  s  military 
confrontation  with  the  United  States,"  the 
Times  r-arrled  (on  the  last  page  In  the  upper 
right-hand  corner)  a  statement  by  Juo  Mo- 
Jo.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  NailoniU  Peoples  Congress,  ss 
follows 

'Listen.  U.S  Imperialists.  The  660  million 
peoDle  of  China  are  prepared.  If  you  insist 
on  another  trial  of  strength,  suit  yourselves. 
Come  whenever  you  like,  alone  or  with  others. 
We  will  not  shut  you  out:  we  will  wipe  you 
out   as  many  as  you  come." 

Q\jiestion  When  men  talk  madness  (as  the 
Con?.munlst  Chinese  do)  would  It  not  be  wise 
to  assume  they  mean  It  until  and  unlees  they 
prove  otherwise  by  their  acts?  Tee.  Are  the 
Communist  Chinese  proving  otherwise  by 
their  acts?  No — they  do  Jtist  the  opposite. 
Witness:  Korea,  the  Taiwan  Straits,  the  In- 
dian frontier,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  as  well  as 
Vietnam 

ei  rTTieme)  The  "simultaneous  hard  and 
■(Oft"  line  "containment,  but  not  Isolation" 
The  friends  of  Communist  China  and  the 
antl-ar.tl-Communlsts  are  constantly  de- 
scribing OUT  poet-World  War  n  policy  toward 
the  C  S  S  R  as  combining  these  two  features 
and  advocating  that  we  adopt  such  a  policy 
toward  Communist  China. 

What  Is  the  truth? 

( I  I  Our  Immediate  postwar  policy  toward 
the  U  S  S  R  was  not  one  of  containment,  but 
of  surrer.der  Eastern  Europe  and  Outer 
Mongolia  w»rp  surrendered  to  the  C.S.S.R. 
with  the  connivance  of  the  United  States 
and  even  with  highest  pressures  being 
brought  to  bear  by  the  United  States  on  our 
alUes  to  surrender  to  the  U  S.S  R.  land  grabs, 
as  ;n  the  case  Of  Nationalist  China  and  of 
Mongolia  This  was  an  effort  to  appease 
Stalin  and  get  him  to  accept  this  as  his 
pn.  e  for  cooperating  with  us.  He  took  the 
price  but  did  not  cooperate. 

I  2  >  The  containment  policy  was  then  re- 
8orT,ed  to  and  It  has  prevented  further  terrt- 
torlal  takeover.  However,  this  whole  policy 
Is  now  threatened  by  French  action  In  re 
NATO  and  the  chief  deterrent  to  armed  ac- 
tion by  the  U.8S.R.  In  Europe  is  now  the 
mutual  thermonticleax  threat. 

3  .  -Accordingly,  we  have  generally  not  ap- 
plied the  policy  of  surrender  of  territory  to 
Communist  China,  and  in  every  case  but  one, 
have  resisted  Communist  Chinese  efforts  to 
push  outward.  This  case  was  Laos  in  1961- 
62  and  much  of  our  trouble  In  Vietnam 
stems  from  the  application  to  Laos  of  the 
formula  of  appeasement  and  surrender 
through  the  device  we  tried  to  use  In  China 
I  194«  47|  to  prevent  a  Communist  Chinese 
takeover  pure  and  simple,  l.e  .  the  coalition 
government  with  CommuiUsts  In  It.  Slno- 
Sovie'.  cooperation  helped  bring  about  the 
surrender  In  Laos  and  thus  to  mark  out 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  as  the  next 
Communist  targets. 

'  4  <  As  far  as  Communist  China  Is  con- 
cerned containment  means  isolation:  The 
two  are  one  and  Inseparable  and  the  crux  of 
this  problem  Is  Taiwan.  The  Communist 
Chinese   price   for  nonlsolstlon   (whleh  la  a 


two-sided  matter,  not  solely  under  our  eon- 
trol)  Is  the  handing  over  of  Taiwan  to  them. 
I.e.,  destruction  of  containment.  Any  U.8. 
administration  which  would  even  suggest  any 
such  thing  would  commit  political  suicide  by 
producing  a  major  catastrophe  In  Asian  af- 
fairs. 

Question.  Do  those  who  suggest  the  end- 
ing of  Communist  China's  Isolation  In  re  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  etc..  know 
what  they  are  saying?  Are  they  merely 
stupid?  Or  hypocritical?  Or  are  they  try- 
ing to  be  "smart"? 

(f)  (Theme.)  The  line  "we  have  no  sup- 
port among  our  alUes"  for  our  southeast 
Asian  policy.  This  line  was.  for  example, 
advanced  In  re  the  Japanese  by  that  great 
authority  (?)  on  Japanese  affairs,  Mr.  Oeorge 
Kennan.  Mr.  Kennan  today  seems  to  know 
even  less  about  Par  Eastern  affairs  than  he 
did  17  years  ago.  when  I  asked  him  what 
Asia  would  mean  In  our  future  struggle  with 
communism.  He  replied  then  that  the 
struggle  with  commimlsm  would  be  settled 
somewhere  along  a  line  drawn  between 
Stettin  In  the  north  and  Trieste  In  the 
south.  Of  course,  since  then  we  have  had 
Or©ec«  and  Turlr«w  in  5vir(j»f ;  Kotc*,  th« 
Taiwan  Straits,  and  the  17tb  parallel  In 
Vietnam,  not  to  mention  Laos,  and  the 
Indian  frontier,  in  Asia. 

But  today  Mr.  Kennan  Is  our  latest 
"Johnny-come-lately"  on  Japan.  He  re- 
semble* his  colleague  as  a  Soviet  specialist. 
Ambassador  "Chip"  Bohlen,  who  In  19&8 
while  U.S.  Ambassador  In  the  Philippines 
assured  me  personally  that  the  United  States 
would  not  support  the  Republic  o*  China  In 
Its  defense  ot  the  offshore  islands  against  the 
then  current  Chinese  Communist  attack.  I 
told  him  we  would,  and  we  did. 

Mr.  Kennan  now  says  we  are  seriously 
alienating  our  Japanese  friends  by  our  mili- 
tary actions  In  Vietnam.  He  thus  shows  his 
profound  Ignorance  of  the  Japanese  people, 
who  suffer  as  we  do  ourselves  In  this  country, 
from  the  presence  of  a  lunatic  fringe  of 
cowards,  pacifists,  appeasers,  and  Just  plain, 
simple  Communists  and  pro-Coramtinlsts. 
In  spite  of  this  they  basically  understand  and 
respect  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  They 
know  their  own  security  depends  upon  us, 
and  our  resolution  and  will  to  suffer  and  die 
for  wbat  we  believe  In.  Despite  their  "lunatic 
fringe"  problem,  the  Japanese  people  are 
sotind  and  sensible.  They  understand  the 
need  of  armed  defense.  Their  own  small 
"self-defense"  forces  are  slowly,  but  iteodily, 
growing  in  strength  and  improving.  Even 
business  firms  today  are  sending  their  new 
employees  for  shM-t  periods  ot  living  and 
working  with  the  armed  forces  before  start- 
ing work.  In  order  to  bolster  their  morale  and 
acquaint  them  again  with  the  spirit  of  dis- 
ciplined organization  so  lacking  in  upper- 
level  educational  institutions  today  both 
there  and  elsewhere.  They  Increasingly  sup- 
port their  defense  arrangnnents  with  us,  and 
this  is  because  of,  not  in  spite  of,  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  In  the  past  2  years,  the  number  ckf 
Japanese  who  support  their  allnement  with 
the  West  has  increased  materially,  and  the 
niunber  advocating  so-called  neutralism  has 
decreased.  This  "tiew  mood"  Is  the  reetilt,  I 
believe,  of  our  firmness  in  southeast  Asia,  an 
area  vital  to  Japan  frcm  an  economic  point 
of  view. 

The  Japanese  people  will  respect  and 
honor  success  on  our  part  in  Vietnam.  Like 
others,  they  view  with  apprehension  any  ir- 
resolution, lack  of  determination  or  willing- 
ness to  pull  out  and  surrender,  on  our  part. 
This  is  generally  true  of  all  Asians,  from 
Japan  clear  around  through  Korea.  Taiwan, 
the  Philippines,  southeast  Asia  and  south 
Asia.  This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  we 
cannot  and  must   not  fall   in  Vietnam. 

Other  friends  and  allies,  including  Korea, 
the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  aU  helping 
In  various  ways  in  Vietnam,  and  will  doubt- 


leas  help  stm  mor«  In  the  future,  if  and 
when  the  need  arises,  the  arrangements  have 
no  doubt  already  been  worked  out  for  the 
Republic  of  China,  on  Taiwan,  to  become 
directly  Involved.  But,  whether  this  will  be 
required  only  time  can  tell. 

As  to  allies  and  friends  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  the  vast  preponderance  of  them 
approve  what  we  are  doing  whether  they 
say  so  or  not.  Secretary  Rusk  is  right  on 
thU. 

(g)  (Theme.)  The  line  "If  we  can  get  to 
know  enough  about  China  and  the  Chinese 
people  we  can  promote  better  relationships 
with  the  Chinese  Communists."  This  is  the 
opposite  of  the  truth.  Actually,  the  more 
we  study  Chinese  history  and  culture  the 
more  we  can  see  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  reverslonists  who  have  chosen 
to  reemphaslze  the  worst  that  can  be  found 
In  the  Chinese  tradition  instead  of  the  best. 
What  are  some  of  these  things?  Totalitar- 
ianism, authoritarianism  and  autocracy,  con- 
spiratorial politics,  dognuitic  subjectivity, 
the  perversion  of  education  Into  sheer  in- 
doctrination, the  exaltation  of  political 
dogma  and  the  o^rresoonding  debas«n^<>ri> 
or  technology,  true  science,  and  scientific 
expertise.  They  have  chosen  these  em- 
phases, and  allied  them  with  the  religious 
subjectivism  of  Marxism,  which  appeals  to 
them  because  It  demands  so  little  in  the  way 
of  abandonment  of  those  reprehensible 
features  of  the  Chinese  tradition  that  they 
have  seized  upon  In  their  fanatical  despera- 
tion and  urgency  to  change  China  and  the 
Chinese  overnight.  This  latter  character- 
istic they  assert  over  and  over  again  In  such 
terms  as  "The  Great  Leap  Forward."  "Social- 
Ism  Within  6  Tears,"  "Do  30  Tears'  Work  In 
a."  etc..  etc. 

Such  hop>ele8S  and  futile  experiments  at 
doing  something  with  nothing  as  the  back- 
yard  steel  furnace  debacle,  are  also  illustra- 
tive of  this  trend,  as  well  as  of  the  subjectlv- 
1st  dogmatism  of  the  up{>er  level  Chinese 
Communist  leadership.  No  wonder  the  Chi- 
nese intellectuals  reacted  In  such  a  hostile 
way  to  this  leadership  in  the  brief  interval  of 
the  so-called  hundred  flowers  episode  when 
they  were  encouraged  to  express  their 
opinions,  only  to  be  ruthlessly  suppressed 
by  Mao  Tse-tung  when  he  realized  the  truth; 
namely,  that  they  were  not  for  him  but 
against  him.  With  true  subjective  self- 
deception  he  had  convinced  himself  that 
the  intellectuals  were  on  his  side.  But  they 
were  not,  and  are  not  today.  In  the  last  3 
years  I60,0(X)  Intellectuals  have  been  seised 
by  the  regime  and  forced  Into  so-called  re- 
form through  labor  camps.  This  means  for 
most  of  them  merely  slow  death  by  over- 
work and  starvation.  This  has  gone  virtu- 
ally unnoticed  In  the  West,  at  a  time  when 
even  some  European  Communists  are  openly 
rebelling  at  the  recent  arrest,  "trial."  and 
condemnation  to  forced  labor  of  only  two 
Soviet  intellectuals. 

Indeed  the  notion  that  to  know  the  Chi- 
nese Cocamunlsts  better  will  make  it  easier 
for  us  to  tolerate  them  Is  no  more  true  than 
If  we  were  to  say  that  to  know  Italy  better 
would  make  it  easier  for  us  to  tolerate  the 
Mafia.  The  fact  is  we  already  know  enough 
about  both  the  Mafia  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
we  do  not  need  to  know  any  more  in  order 
to  Justify  our  ptoUcles  of  opposition  and  hos- 
tility. Of  course,  we  can  always  tise  more 
knowledge  on  what  can  be  described  as  a 
tactical  level,  such,  for  example,  as  is  being 
supplied  by  V-3  overflights  from  Taiwan. 
But  we  are  not  likely  to  leam  much  from 
proposals  to  allow  our  scholars  and  students 
of  Ohln*  to  visit  Commimlst  China,  and  for 
two  reasons; 

( 1 )  The  ChlnsM  Communists  are  not  go- 
Ing  to  allow  anyone  to  come  there  unless 
they  are  convinced  tbat  be  Is  a  dependable 
friend  of  communism  and  of  Cblnsse  com- 


munism, in  particular.    Tbejr  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  policy  for  years. 

(3)  Under  these  circumstances  what 
knowledge  Is  brought  back  Is  likely  to  be 
either  superficial  or  biased  along  pro-Chl- 
nese-Communist  lines. 

Even  In  the  U.S.SJI.,  as  my  colleague  Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn  could  no  doubt  testify, 
efforts  at  objective  fact-gathering  by  foreign 
scholars  are  not  without  their  risks.  The 
hazards  to  life  involved  In  even  minor  con- 
tacts with  the  utterly  Incompatible,  are  clear 
from  the  recent  death  of  an  Innocent  Ameri- 
can traveler  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  subsequent  warnings  to  such 
potential  travelers  by  the  State  Dei>art- 
ment  were  well  deserved. 

14.  The  campaign  along  the  lines  analyzed 
sbove.  Is  being  carried  out  In  this  country 
at  a  pitch  of  intensity  unmatched  in  recent 
propaganda  history.  The  so-called  teach- 
in  more  extensively  used  in  the  earlier 
phases  of  the  anti-Vietnam-war  campaign, 
has  not  been  emphasized  in  this  one.  In- 
stead, full-blown  new  organizations  have 
been  established  on  a  nationwide  basis,  in- 
cluding ARFEP,  or  "Americans  for  a  Review 
of  Par  Eastern  Policy."  This  organization 
was  started  on  the  Tale  campus  by  a  group 
of  students  and  faculty  members.  It  has 
been  spread  across  the  country  from  there 
by  a  well -manned  organization  of  promoters 
and  organizers.  Recently  a  large  advertise- 
ment advancing  its  views  appeared,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper,  as 
emanating  from  the  "Northern  California 
Chapter"  of  ARFEP. 

Certain  features  of  this  organization  ap- 
pear very  clearly.  For  example,  what  they 
mean  by  a  "review"  of  our  Par  Eastern  policy 
usually  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  Communist  China  In  the 
shape  of  support  for  its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  United  States  recognition  of 
the  Red  regime,  full  U.S.  relations  in  trade, 
ctiltural  relations,  etc.,  well  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  alms,  purposes,  and  Interests  of 
Communist  China.  This  propaganda  also,  at 
times,  is  heavily  in  derogation  of  our  ally, 
the  Republic  of  China,  President  and  Ma- 
dame Chiang  Kai-shek,  etc. 

Second,  the  main  centers  of  organization 
and  the  main  personnel  Involved  are  the 
colleges  and  universities.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  ARFTIP  centers  and  branches  there  are, 
or  how  many  persons  have  "signed  up"  or  are 
otherwise  formally  or  informally  afflliated 
with  them.  Nor  can  we  fully  know  at  present 
Just  what  activities  they  engage  in.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  no  doubt  incomplete  list  of  activi- 
ties: signing  petitions  and  placing  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers;  holding  small  and  un- 
advertlsed  "seminars"  conducted  by  faculty 
members  on  China  and  China  policy;  spon- 
"orlng  open  debates  on  China  policy  ques- 
tions, with  both  sides  represented  (a  minor 
feature) ;  conducting  what  amounts  to  a 
speaker's  bureau  to  supply  speakers  from 
one  campus  to  another. 

What  we  do  not  know  is  the  extent  to 
which  ARFEP  Is  behind  the  second  main 
feature  of  the  current  campaign,  that  Is  the 
current  rash  of  conferences  on  various  as- 
P«cte  of  China  and  United  SUtes  policy  to- 
ward Communist  China  being  held  on  college 
and  university  campuses  from  coast  to  coast. 

For  example,  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  two  such 
conferences,  involving  a  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions  on  a  coo^ratlng  basis, 
we  being  held  within  a  month  of  each  other 
this  spring.  At  these  and  other  such  meet- 
ings, speakers  are  brought  in  from  long  dis- 
tances for  substantial  honoraria  plus  travel 
costs,  necessitating  very  substantial  budgeU 
•n  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Where  does  this  money  come  from? 

At  a  "National  Conference  on  the  UniUd 
Nations  and  China"  to  be  held  next  month 
»i  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  fee 
Mjd  travel  cost  paid  to  one  speaker  alone, 
will  approximate  tl.OiX).    At  thU  conference. 


where  they  h<^>e  for  a  maximum  of  800  regis- 
trants, a  $10  registration  fee  Is  being  nMnmnil 
toward  expenses.  But  it  is  doubtful  tbat  the 
cost  of  the  conference  can  be  met  in  this 
way.    Where  will  the  balance  oome  from? 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  conference,  not  one  single 
academic  expert  on  China  will  be  present  to 
speak  on  the  program  In  favor  of  the  ofllcial 
U.S.  policy  toward  Communist  China.  This 
defense  is  relegated  to  official  representatives 
of  the  VS.  Government  and  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  This  repeats  the  pattern  so  clearly 
seen  elsewhere,  of  putting  up  as  academic  ex- 
perts on  China  only  those  In  opposition  to 
the  official  policy,  and  balancing  them  with 
oiAcial  spokesmen  who  can  be  discounted 
in  advance  as  such.  Thus,  the  false  im- 
pression Is  created  that  the  public,  repre- 
sented by  the  academic  experts,  is  uniformly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  our  Government  at 
this  time.    This  is  false,  and  utterly  false. 

At  a  conference  at  Harvard  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Collegiate  Council  for  the  United 
Nations  on  March  25-37,  Prof.  Owen  Lattl- 
more,  of  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  fame, 
was  scheduled  to  speak  on  "The  Chinese  Rev- 
olution:  Causes  and  Consequences." 

Also,  from  an  organizational  point  of 
view,  new  and  political  uses  are  now  being 
made  of  an  organization  that  predictably 
would  be  used  for  pro-Chinese-Communist 
purposes  If  and  when  the  time  came  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  Association  of  Asian  Studies. 
When  I  say  Its  ctirrent  political  uses  were 
predictable,  I  mean  Just  that.  I  refer  you  to 
my  statement  on  this  organization  made  In 
testimony  under  oath  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  March  27.  1952 
(pp.  4010-4013).  (Not  shown  In  Record.) 
I  referred  then  to  the  Far  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, which  is  now  the  Association  of  Asian 
Studies,  and  I  characterized  It  as  designed 
at  least  In  part,  to  take  over  the  political 
propaganda  functions  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  in  case  the  latter  Institution 
came  to  grief,  as  I  believe  it  subsequently 
did,  over  questions  of  the  pro-Communist 
bias  of  its  activities. 

Well,  my  prophecy  on  this  matter  in  1952 
has  taken  almost  exactly  14  years  to  prove 
out,  ))ut  prove  out  It  has.  We  now  see  (on 
March  21,  1966)  that  all  the  signers  of  a 
pro-Chlnese-Communlst  position  paper  pub- 
lished on  that  date  In  the  New  Tork  Times, 
are  among  the  about  2,700  members  of  the 
Association  of  Asian  Studies.  Of  these  2,700 
persons,  198,  labeled  (In  many  cases  In- 
correctly) by  the  Times  as  "China  experts," 
signed  the  statement  which  now  places  the 
Association  of  Asian  Studies  squarely  In  the 
policymaking  arena.  Of  the  total  member- 
ship of  2.700,  some  300;  I.e.,  about  one-ninth, 
"responded  to  the  paper"  signed  eventually 
by  198  of  them.  i.e..  about  7.3  percent  of  the 
total  membership.  To  the  views  of  this 
small  minority  of  the  total  membership  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  21,  1966,  devoted  a 
full  column  on  its  front  page  and  nearly  an 
entire  Inner  page  (p.  12) .  In  an  editorial  on 
March  23,  1966,  the  Times  stated  that  "this 
shows  where  the  weight  of  Informed  Amer- 
ican opinion  lies."  This  Is  at  the  very 
least  a  gross  distortion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  statistics.  Such  are  the  distortions 
of  propagandlstic  Jotirnalism. 

The  least  the  Times  could  do  wotUd  be  to 
give  equal  weight  and  coverage  to  the  some 
330  signers,  as  of  January  1966.  of  the  "Dec- 
laration in  Opposition  to  Any  Concessions  to 
Communist  China"  sf>onsored  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  (not  2.700)  Against  the 
Admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  say  this  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  some  330  signers  are 
Senators  or  Representatives  in  Congress,  rep- 
resenting I  do  not  know  how  many  millions 
of  American  voters.  But  the  Times  would 
not  even  print  a  letter  submitted  to  it  In 
February  1966.  by  two  U.S.  Senators  In  op- 


poeiUon  to  a  Times  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  China  and  the  United  Nations.  The  two 
Senators  vnt)te  as  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million, 
which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  failure  of 
the  Times  to  print  It. 

What  the  Times  wlU  print  Is  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  letter  In  its  columns  for  March  18, 
1966,  by  Prof.  Vera  M.  Dean  of  New  York 
University.  In  this  letter  the  lady  profes- 
sor while  expressing  her  views  on  various 
policy  matters,  also  expresses  her  hopes. 
Among  these,  as  she  puts  it  Is  that  the 
"ghosts"  as  she  describes  them,  of  "Senator 
McCarthy  and  the  Committee  of  One  Mil- 
lion on  China"  should  be  exercised,  and  that 
former  China  experts  who  she  says  were 
driven  from  the  State  Department  by  Mc- 
Carthylsm  should  be  sought  out  to  advise  the 
President  and  Secretary  Rusk.  Leaving  this 
latter  point  aside,  the  lady  professor  should 
be  informed  that  before  she  can  exercise  the 
ghost  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million  It 
win  have  to  die  and  produce  such  a  ghost. 
Par  from  dying,  the  committee  is  very  much 
alive  today,  and  shows  no  signs  of  dying. 
All  reports  to  the  contrary  are  highly  prema- 
ture, to  say  the  least.  As  time  goes  on  I  am 
sure  the  committee  Itself  will  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  continue  its  efforts  by  all 
means  at  its  disposal.  It  should  see  to  it 
that  Professor  Dean  is  aware  of  these  ef- 
forts. Or  Is  she  merely  whistling  to  keep 
up  her  courage? 

In  this  situation  and  from  this  background 
in  what  policy  area  sbotUd  our  best  and 
strongest  efforts  be  made,  to  counter  the  cur- 
rent attempts  to  sumx>rt  Communist  China, 
and  its  program  for  Asia  and  the  world?  We 
are  talking  here,  of  course,  of  U.S.  policy 
alternatives. 

I  do  not  believe  the  matter  of  possible 
U.S.  recognition,  trade  and  cviltural  relations, 
etc..  is  central.  It  is  quite  doubtful  that, 
tinder  current  circimist&nces.  any  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  would  move  toward 
such  policies.  More  real  Is  the  danger  that 
we  will  succumb  to  the  folly  of  supinely 
accepting  the  supposed  Inevitability  theory, 
and  submit  to  the  admission  of  Cooununlst 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  In  fact,  so 
central  do  I  believe  this  whole  question  to 
be  to  the  problem  of  "standing  up  to  Com- 
munist China's  grandiose  demands"  in  world 
affairs,  as  Prof.  John  Fairbank  puts  it,  that  I 
believe  here  Is  where  major  emphasis  should 
lie  in  respect  to  China  policy  today.  There- 
fore, I  propose  to  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  my  preeentatlon  to  analyzing  the  problem 
of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Let  us  see  why  the  Chinese  Communists 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

First,  let  us  sketch  In  the  background  of 
the  problem. 

CBINESX       BEPSESENTATION       H*       THX       XTHTrTD 
NATIONS 

1.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  United 
Nations? 

The  United  Nations  originated  as  an  asso- 
ciation of  victors  In  World  War  n.  It  ex- 
cluded the  soon-to-be-defeated  powers,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan.  In  its  very  origins 
It  was  thus  exclusive,  not  universal.  The 
essential  feature  was  the  wartime  associa- 
tion of  the  wartime  Allies,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  community  of  interests  that 
that  alliance  embodied. 

2.  The  United  Nations:  What  for? 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  In  the 
hope  for  peace  and  the  search  for  it.  The 
functional  approach  was  adopted,  i.e.,  cooper- 
ation wherever  possible,  in  whatever  meas- 
tires  possible.  Measures  were  to  be  taken  for 
common  and  mutual  security.  The  problem 
of  expanding  the  United  Nations  member- 
ship arose  at  the  United  Nations  Conference 
of  1945.  Exliaustlve  debate  at  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1946  produced  the  decision  that  the 
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organization  ■hould  not  be  baa«<!  on  univer- 
sality of  membershtp.  but  there  abouid  b« 
quaUflcatlorva  for  membership.  In  tbe  Char- 
ter these  art 

a>  Only  p«ai'e- loving  nations  are  eligible. 
I:  may  be  difflcult  to  fieflne  and  det«nnln« 
what  la  meant,  by  a  peace- loving  nation,  but 
!'.  l«  not  haxc!  at  any  given  time  to  determine 
what  natioriB  are  brealcers  and  disturber*  of 
the  peace 

lb!  Only  those  nations  are  eligible  for 
membership  that  are  willing  to  assume  and 
live  up  u:i  the  obligations  of  the  Charter. 

ici  Members  who  violate  the  Charter  may 
be  expelled 

This  opened  the  way  for  the  defeated  na- 
tions In  World  War  II  to  enter,  IX  and  when 
they  quaJifleci  and  also  for  new  states  to 
enter  But  the  United  Nations,  unlike  the 
League  of  Nations,  has  never  expelled  a 
member  althOMgh  a  member  has  voluntarily 
withdrawn 

3  The   Cnlted   VaM'-^n.^     How  has  it  done? 
:A'    It    haj    ^f^:i    .:.-,.  .'■•.   swamped   by  the 

worldwide  re.?  i:-^  f  •.  .?  -jreakup  of  the  war- 
time ililance  and  the  worldwide  contests  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
U  3  .S  R  the  free  world  countries  (divided 
as  they  may  be)  and  the  Communist  coun- 
t.'-les    divided  as  they  may  be) . 

0 '  Its  whole  future  has  been  put  Into 
the  balance  by  a  gross  Increase  of  Its  mem- 
bership drawn  largely  from  nations  newly 
emerged  a«  Independent  and  many  of  which 
are  themselves  caught  up  In  internal  and 
International  problems  threatening  constant- 
ly their  very  existence.  Having  (many  of 
them  recently  emerged  from  colonialism, 
they  are  now,  wllly-mily,  dragged  Into  the 
worldwide  contest  between  communism  and 
freed  j.m 

I?  Korea  after  1945  Is  a  perfect  case  In 
point  V:vr.er^::.g  ■..'•er  the  defeat  of  Japan 
from  J.5  year^  '  '  ipanese  colonialism.  It  was 
divided  between  ::.'  "n.'ed  States  and  the 
U  .S  3  R  f  or  V «-ji:.r ■-'•■.  1  er  administration . 
The  Unlt<"d  Ni-:  .ris  -.ried  to  unify  It  by  peace- 
ful meana  t,  . -  -.'.p  r' 3.SJI.  thwarted  this  at 
every  point  Th»  T  3.8-B.  tried  to  unify  It 
bv  indirect  ■»  at  :n  1950,  but  U.N.  forces 
thwarted  tl.is  Then  the  VS.  tried  to  unify 
it  by  wir  but  Communist  China  thwarted 
thi.9  and  was  branded  by  the  United  Nations 
aji  4n  aggressor  for  Its  armed  Invasion  of 
Korea 

This  act  by  Communlal  China  firmly  and 
l.Tevocably  established  that  regime  as  a  full- 
time  highly  activated  part  of  the  Communist 
aide  of  the  worldwide  struggle  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  countries. 

4  Haw  did  the  United  Nations  represenU- 
t!  jn  issue  on  China  aria*,  and  why  does  It 
exist' 

The  Republic  of  China  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations  In  1945.  On 
the  18th  of  November  1949.  shortly  after 
Communist  China  set  up  a  new  regime  on 
the  mainland.  Communist  China  notified  the 
United  Nations  that  the  Republic  of  Chinas 
delegation  to  the  UN  was  Illegal,  The 
United  States  upheld  the  right  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  to  conUnue  to  represent 
China  The  U.S.8JI.  supported  Communist 
China  The  basis  of  the  U.S.  position  was 
not  Communist  China's  conununlsm  per  se. 
but  Its  lack  of  qualification.  But  can  these 
be  separated?  On  the  13th  of  January  1950. 
the  .Security  Council  voted  3  to  6  against 
C.immunlst  China's  claim  to  represent  China 
.It  the  United  Nations.  Norway  and  the 
United  Kingdom  abstained,  the  United  Klng- 
d  >m  on  tne  basis  that  action  should  be  de- 
fered  untu  the  majority  of  the  United  Na- 
tl.in.s  recognized  Communist  China. 

On  March  9  1950.  Secretary  General 
Trygvie  Lie  issued  a  memorandum  on  this. 
Saying  th.it  representation  and  recognition 
should  not  be  linked  In  the  United  Nations. 
He  stated  that  representation  should  be 
based  on  a  United  Nations  determination  of 
which  g'.vernment  la  In  the  position  to  carry 


out  the  obligations  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  to  exercise  effective  authority  and 
to  employ  the  resources  of  the  state. 

On  the  6tb  of  November  1950,  Communist 
China's  forces  Invaded  Km-e*.  thus  forcing 
the  United  Nations  to  brand  Communist 
China  "gtaity  of  aggression  In  Korea"  and 
disqualifying  Communist  China  by  Secretary 
Lie's  criteria,  for  United  Nations  member- 
ship. Since  then  the  China  representation 
question  has  arisen  frequently,  but  Com- 
munist China  never  secured  approval  for 
U.N.  membership. 

5.  What  are  the  main  elements  of  the 
United  Nations  situation  in  regard  to  this 
Issue? 

(a)  Growth  of  the  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  due  to  multiple  Impasses  In 
the  Security  Council.  The  Assembly  tends 
to  argue  the  case,  but  the  Security  Council 
authority  In  this  matter  Is  still  present  and 
available  on  the  basis  of  the  1950  precedent. 

(b)  A  large  Increase  In  Assembly  member- 
ships has  taken  place.  This  has  produced  a 
struggle  to  sectire  the  votes  of  African  na- 
tions, for  example. 

(c)  The  "Important  question"  Issue.  Is 
the  question  of  China's  representation  an 
"Important  question"  at  the  United  Nations? 
It  has  several  times  been  decided  to  be. 

8.  Now,  what  are  the  issues  today? 

(a)  Communist  China's  record  as  to  ag- 
gression. This  Is  overwhelmingly  relevent  to 
the  question  of  its  accepting  the  "obliga- 
tions of  the  charter"  This  Is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  Korea.  In  February  1960,  5 
months  after  the  Chinese  Communists  estab- 
lished their  regime.  It  began  lu  aggressive 
course.  This  was  predictable :  Mao  says  every 
good  thing  comes  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
In  February  1950  the  Chinese  Communists 
Issue*!  a  call  to  all  people  of  southeast  Asia 
to  overthrow  their  governments.  Was  this 
merely  a  move  ag^ainst  colonialism?  No. 
It  called  for  revolution  against  independent 
governments  also.  Then  there  came  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  1950  Korean  aggression  and 
the  United  Nations  resolution  (still  outstand- 
ing) which  branded  Communist  China  an 
aggressor.  The  Chinese  Commimist  philoso- 
phy is:  "Otirs  U  a  policy  of  fight-fight, 
stop-stop,  half-fight,  half-stop.  This  is  no 
trick,  but  a  normal  thing."  This  is  a  philos- 
ophy of  alternating  war  and  subversion. 
This  was  followed  by  direct  Chinese  Com- 
munUt  aggression  In  southeast  Asia  (Laos 
and  ThaUand),  India,  and  indirect  aggres- 
sion in  VIetnanx. 

(b)  In  view  of  this,  in  order  to  admit 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  would  have  to  be 
changed  and  the  relevant  qtiallflcatlons  for 
membership  removed.  The  Communist  Chi- 
nese know  this  and  themselves  say  the  Char- 
ter must  be  revised  as  a  prerequisite  for  their 
accepting  a  seat  there. 

(c)  Communist  China's  position  on  this 
In  the  United  Nations  is  as  follows : 

(1)  "All  countries  should  review  the 
United  Nations  Charter  together."  All  inde- 
pendent coimtrles  should  then  be  admitted 
and  all  "tmperlallet  puppet  states  should  be 
driven  out."  It  wants  to  expel  seme  members 
even  before  Its  own  admission.  Clearly  the 
Chinese  Communists  neither  want  nor  plan 
either  universality  or  coexistence. 

(3)  They  openly  state  what  kinds  of 
changes  would  have  to  take  place  In  the 
United  Nations: 

(a)  As  a  prerequisite  to  Communist 
China's  accepting  a  seat,  the  United  Nations 
wotild  have  to  openly  declare  that  the  United 
Nations  resolution  condemning  Communist 
China  for  aggression  in  the  Korean  war  was 
wrong,  and  brand  the  United  States  as  the 
•CSreaaor  in  Korea. 

As  Chinese  Communist  "Foreign  Minister" 
Chen  Tl  said  on  September  29.  1965:  "Calling 
China  an  aggressor  and  then  asking  the 
aggressor  to  Join,  wotild  not  the  United  Na- 
tions be  slapping  its  own  face?" 


(b)  The  United  Nations  Is  nothing  but  a 
United  States-Soviet  medium  of  coopera- 
tion. 

(c)  Another  United  Nations  should  be  set 
up  as  a  rival  to  the  United  Nations  now 
extant. 

(d)  Thus,  there  Is  no  more  Mgnment 
poeslble  about  what  the  necessary  effect  of 
the  United  Nations  admission  for  Commu- 
nist China  would  be:  It  would  destroy  the 
United  Nations  as  we  know  It.  The  United 
States  could  not  any  more  be  a  member 
under  those  conditions  and  would  have  to 
withdraw. 

(e)  The  current  issue  today  Is  that  of  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia. 

( 1 )  The  Conununlst  Chinese  show  com- 
plete obduracy  here  and  hold  to  a  hard  line 
of  demanding  total  United  States-South 
Vietnam  surrender. 

(2)  Can  we  change  this  by  admitting 
Conununlst  China  to  the  United  Nations? 
On  September  1,  1965.  the  New  China  News 
Agency  authorized  broadcast  stated:  "The 
Vietnam  questions  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  United  Nations." 

(3)  But  we'd  better  believe  that  once  Com- 
munist China  was  in  the  United  Nations  and 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil It  would  veto  all  acts  by  the  Security 
Council  which  sought  to  promote  peace  by 
curbing  Red  Chinese  aggrisalon.  Even  the 
thus  far  futile  efforts  of  U  Thant  to  mediate 
the  war  would  be  Impossible. 

(f)  The  current  Issue  today  is  the  Taiwan 
Issue.  Communist  China  demands  that  we 
abandon  a  loyal  ally,  an  excellent  partner 
In  economic,  social,  and  political  develop- 
ment, and  a  strategic  strength  closeup.  by 
Insisting  that  the  United  Nations  throw  the 
Republic  of  China  out  of  that  body  as  a  pre- 
reqtUslte  for  Its  own  entry.  This  would 
mean  we  would  tell  everyone  else:  "go  make 
your  settlement  with  Communist  China:  be- 
come its  vassal."  Is  there  a  way  out  of  thU 
In  the  so-called  two-Chinas  policy?  No:  this 
policy  is  utterly  Infeasible,  because  both  the 
two  main  parties  to  it.  Communist  China 
and  the  RepubUc  of  China,  reject  It  totaUy 
and  absolutely. 

(g)  The  general  Issue  today  in  regard  to 
the  western  Pacific  Is:  Can  we  have  any 
security  if  the  whole  area  falls  under  con- 
trol of  such  a  hostile  power  as  Communist 
China?  No.  We  tried  withdrawal  between 
1922  and  1941,  but  It  Jtist  led  to  a  greater 
war. 

(h)  Can  we  hope  for  change  In  Communist 
China?  It  Is  often  said  that  we  can  make 
the  United  Nations  a  reform  school  for  Com- 
munist China.  I  would  like  to  quote  on  this. 
Edgar  Snow,  In  the  Nation.  September  12. 
1963,  when  he  said:  "A  Chou  Kn-lal  showing 
us  his  pKMterlor  from  Pelping  and  uttering 
slanderous  statements  or  carrying  out  Irre- 
sponsible or  warlike  actions  against  us  Is  not 
necessarily  less  a  threat  than  the  same  Infldel 
seated  in  full  view  of  the  United  Nations 
and  answerable  to  a  body  of  world  Judg- 
ment." But.  of  course,  the  answer  la  that  if 
the  United  Nations  is  made  over  on  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  model,  Communist  China 
won't  have  to  change,  will  It?  Since  we 
can't  change  that  much,  we  will  have  to  get 
out  If  they  come  In  on  their  terms. 

(I)  TTie  overriding  policy  question  Is  the 
growing  United  States-Cpmmunlst  China 
confrontation  in  southeast  Asia  and  what  It 
may  mean  to  Communist  China:  destruction 
at  our  hands.  In  view  of  this.  It  Is  natural 
that  more  Intereet  In  United  Statee-Chlns 
policy  should  develop.  The  possibility  1» 
clear  that  this  time  another  major  United 
States-Communist  China  confrontation  may 
destroy  Communist  China. 

(J)  Finally.  Pope  Paul  VI  has  been  widely 
quoted  (October  4,  1966)  as  urging  Commu- 
nist Chinese  United  Nations  admission  by 
saying  to  the  United  Nations  that  It  should 
"study  the  right  method  of  uniting  to  your 
pact  of  brotherhood  in  honor  and  loyalty, 
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those  who  do  not  yet  share  In  it."  But  here 
is  what  L'OBservatore  Romano,  the  ofllcial 
organ  of  the  Vatican,  said  on  tills  on  October 
lS-19,  1965.  In  an  editorial  under  the  title 
"The  Church  and  the  Universal  Community 
of  States,"  It  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  people  who  have  "given  a  precipe  political 
meaning"  to  these  words  of  His  Hollnese. 
Then  the  editorial  declared:  "But  true  uni- 
versality does  not  mean  the  arithmetic  sum 
of  nations;  It  presupposes  the  convergence 
of  everybody  on  the  effective  recognition  of 
and  respect  for  natural  law.  which  Is  the 
foundation  of  the  United  Nations."  That  Is 
to  say.  the  rule  of  law  Is  primary;  expanding 
United  Nations  membership  Is  secondary. 

The  Pope  is  thus  saying  what  we  aU  know 
to  be  true;  namely,  that  any  form  of  political 
association  must  be  founded  on  some  meas- 
ure of  agreed-upon  community  of  values,  and 
that  for  Buch  associations  to  tolerate  as  com- 
ponents thereof,  those  elements  which  deny 
and  forcefully  fiaunt  the  agreed-upon  com- 
munity of  values,  will  seriously  endanger  and 
probably  eventually  destroy  the  association. 
Thus,  limitations  upon  membership  and  upon 
participation  In  political  action  are  common 
to  all  political  oonununltles.  The  United 
Nations,  weak  as  It  already  is,  Is  no  exception. 
It  cannot  be  an  exception. 

To  sum  up,  I  quote  In  full  the  leading 
editorial  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
November  8.  1965.  as  follows.  It  la  a  wel- 
come antidote  to  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Times.     It  reads: 

"aiaD  CHINA  OVER  THX  TJJ*. 

"If  the  United  Nations  were  administered 
by  completely  rational  men.  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  outcome  ot  this  week's 
OcDeral  Assembly  debate  on  the  Issue  of  ad- 
mitting Communist  China  as  a  member  of 
the  world  organization.  But  reason  does  not 
always  rule.  Not  infrequently  It  is  clouded 
«nd  weakened  by  set  positions  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  Soviet  Russia  and  India,  have 
become  so  hardened  as  to  Imprison  those 
who  have  assumed  them:  or  by  misleading 
argumenu,  such  as  the  contenUon  that 
Peking's  effective  control  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  automaUcally  entitles  It  to  China's 
•eat;  or  by  wishful  thinking,  such  as  the 
suggestion  that  admission  to  the  U.N.  will 
convert  Peking  overnight  from  a  warmaking 
Into  a  peacelovlng  country. 

"Therefore  It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  wiU 
»g»ln  succeed  in  turning  back  the  attempt 
to  seat  Peking.  The  two  sides  appear  to 
be  more  closely  balanced  than  ever  before. 
This  throws  a  still  greater  btirden  on  the 
handful  of  countries  which  have  acquired 
the  power  to  decide  the  issue  one  way  or  the 
other.  How  could  they  better  discharge  it 
than  by  exercising  the  rational  process? 

"On  moral,  legal  and  constitutional 
grounds.  Peking  U  ineligible  for  admission. 
It  Is  an  aggressor;  Its  leading  spokesmen 
t>e^ning  with  Mao  Tse-tung,  insist  on  their 
rtg^  to  commit  aggression  so  long  as  It  ad- 
Tances  their  CommunUt.  International  revo- 
lutionary alms.  The  U.N.  Charter,  on  the 
other  hand,  clearly  disqualifies  an  aggressor 
o^  stipulating  that  a  candidate  for  member- 
«nip  must  be  a  peacelovlng  state. 

"The  question  must  then  be  considered 
Oh  what  are  called  'realistic'  grounds.  The 
fflaln  argument  U  that  Peking,  once  inside 
the  UN  and  exposed  to  its  civilizing,  re- 
straining Influence,  will  be  less  aggressive 
«>*a  If  It  remained  ouslde  the  U J?  — an  un- 
M^py  and  rebellious  outcast. 

"Those  who  advance  this  argument  forget 
Oh*  very  crucial  point.  If  Peking  were  ad- 
nutted  to  the  UN..  It  would  become  a  per- 
"«»ent  member  of  the  Security  Council.  As 
»«cn.  It  would  acquire  the  power  to  veto 
»ny  act  by  the  Security  Council  (»nd.  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviet  view,  by  the  General  As- 
•«nbiy,  too)  which  ought  to  promote  peace 
oy  curbing  R«d  Chinese  aggression.  In 
otner  words,  admission  of  Peking,  m  its  pres- 


ent frame  of  mind,  could  very  weU  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Umted  Nations  and  thereby 
advance,  rather  than  inhibit,  Red  Chinese 
acts  of  aggression. 

"In  view  of  this  possibility — one  which  has 
yet  to  be  disclaimed,  or  even  aired  in  the 
General  Assembly — admission  of  Red  China 
this  year  would  be  carrying  irrationality 
dangerously  close  to  the  edge." 

In  the  time  and  space  available  to  me  I 
cannot  well  deal  with  all  the  other  aspects 
of  positive  policy  which  should  be  dealt  with. 
However.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  the 
country  at  large  to  what  I  consider  a  very 
excellent  presentation  of  these  matters  from 
an  ofBclal  source.  I  do  not  believe  this  cogent 
and  learned  statement  has  been  given  any- 
where near  the  attenOon  it  deserves,  either 
in  the  public  media  of  commtmlcatlo'n  or  by 
the  body  of  our  citizens  who  are  so  actively 
concerning  themselves  with  questions  of 
China  policy  today  In  order  to  help.  I  hope. 
In  securing  general  circulation  for  it  and 
what  It  says,  I  enter  it  here,  as  the  final 
section  of  what  I  want  to  present  to  this 
honorable  committee  and  through  it.  I  hope, 
to  the  Senate,  the^ongress,  and  the  public 
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at  large. 

Thx  Unitxd  States  and  Commttnist  China 
(By   William  P.  Bundy.   Assistant  Secretary 
for  Far   Eastern  Affairs,   delivered  at  Po- 
mona College,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  12.  1966) 
Communist   China   is   without   doubt  the 
most   serious   and    perplexing   problem   that 
confronts  our  foreign  policy  today.    Peking's 
foreign  policy  objectives,  and  the  tactics  It 
employs  to  achieve  those  objectives,  sharply 
focus  for  us  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  In 
Asia  and  the  freedom  and  Uvea  of  mUlions 
of  people,  not  only  in  Asia  but  throughout 
the   world. 

tr.S.  OBJECTIVES 

The  key  questions  we  must  ask  at  the  out- 
set are :  What  are  out  objectives  In  Asia  and 
In  the  world  as  a  whole?  What  are  Commu- 
nUt China's  objectives?  and  What  kind  of 
policy  Is  best  for  the  United  States  in  the 
light  of  those  basic  assessments? 

And,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  unfortunate 
fact  is  that  the  kind  of  world  that  we  seek 
and  the  kind  of  world  our  Asian  friends  seek 
is  totally  antithetic  to  the  kind  of  Asia  and 
the  kind  of  world  that  Communist  China 
seeks.  What  we  seek  is  a  situation  where 
small,  as  well  as  large  nations  are  able  to 
develop  as  free  and  independent  cotintries, 
secure  from  outside  aggression  or  subver- 
sion. We  look  toward  their  economic,  poli- 
tical, and  social  development  and  growth; 
we  hope  their  development  wUl  be  In  the 
direction  of  Increasingly  democratic  Insti- 
tutiona,  but  we  recognize  that  these  nations 
must  develop  as  they  themselves  see  fit.  In 
accOTdance  with  their  own  traditions  and 
ctistoms.  Their  rate  of  progress,  we  believe, 
will  vary  according  to  individual  situations! 
but  progress  will  InevlUbly  take  place  and 
toward  goals  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  in- 
dividual   aspirations. 

In  harsh  conflict  with  these  objectives  is 
any  situation  In  which  a  single  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  sets  out  to  control 
others  In  the  region  or  to  exercise  political 
domination  over  other  nations  in  the  area 
or  any  major  part  of  it. 

Our  objectives  are  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and.  I  believe,  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  and  the  governments  of  the  area 
and  of  the  nations  In  conUg^uous  and  other 
areas  that  share  with  us  a  concern  for  what 
happens  in  Asia  In  this  and  In  the  next 
generation  We  believe,  too.  that  our  objec- 
tives accord  with  the  whole  tide  of  hist<X7 
at  the  present  time.  They  are  not  abstract 
principles.  They  are  the  bedrock  of  otir 
policy  throughout  the  world.     Governed  by 


what  the  nations  themselves  wish  to  do  and 
by  practical  factors,  what  we  seek  Is  to  assist 
the  nations  that  are  trying  to  preserve  their 
independence,  trying  to  develop  themselves, 
and.  therefore,  necessarUy  trying  to  resist 
forces  working  in  the  contrary  direction. 

CHINESE    COMMtTNlST    OBJECTIVEa 

There  is  today  in  Communist  China  a  gov- 
ernment whose  leadership  is  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  communism  by  violent  revolu> 
tion. 

The  present  leaciers  in  Peking  also  seek  to 
restore  China  to  its  past  position  of  grandeur 
and  influence.  Many  of  Peking's  leaders  to- 
day,  now  grown  old.  are  proud  and  arrogant, 
convinced  that  they  have  been  responsible 
for  a  resurgence  of  Chinese  power.  The 
China  of  old  exercised  a  degree  of  control 
over  Asia  that  waxed  and  waned  according 
to  the  power  of  the  ruling  emperor.  Under 
strong  rulers  this  meant  a  type  of  overlord- 
shlp.  sometimes  benign  but  frequently  other- 
wise, over  the  countries  around  its  borders. 
And  the  restoration  of  that  iirage  and  con- 
trolling influence  is  certainly  a  part  of  Com- 
munist China's  foreign  policy  today. 

In  the  I930'e  Mao  Tse-tung  called  atten- 
tion to  areas  controlled  by  China  under  the 
Manchu  Empire  but  since  removed  from 
Chinese  control:  Korea.  Taiwan,  the  Ryuk- 
ytis.  the  Pescadores.  Burma.  Bhutan.  Nepal. 
Annam.  and  Outer  Mongolia.  In  more  re- 
cent years.  Chinese  Communist  leaders  have 
added  to  that  list  parts  of  Soviet  Central 
Asia  and  eastern  Siberia.  I  think  we  can 
take  this  as  valid  evidence  of  Peking's  Asian 
ambitions.  As  Prof.  Oliver  Edmtind  Clubb. 
In  his  "Twentieth  Century  China."  says: 
"The  urge  to  revolutionary  empire  is  forti- 
fied by  the  feeling  drilled  into  all  Chinese 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  that  all 
territory  ever  Included  In  the  vast  Manchu 
Empire  rightfully  belongs  to  China." 

In  addition  to  these  historlfally  rooted 
aspirations,  the  present  leadership  is  inspired 
by  a  Communist  ideology  still  in  a  highly 
militant  and  aggressive  phase.  This  phase 
is  ideologically  akin  to  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  m  the  1920's  or  early  1930's.  It  coin- 
cides, however,  with  a  situation  in  which 
the  opportunities  for  expanilon  are,  or  ap- 
pear to  Peking,  more  akin  to  those  available 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  much  later  phase 
In  Its  ideological  development — in  1945  and 
the  immediate  postwar  years.  This  Com- 
mtinist  element  Includes  the  advocacy  of 
change  through  revolution  and  violence 
throughout  the  world  and  particularly  In 
China's  neighboring  areas — not  revolution 
seeking  the  fruition  of  the  national  goals 
of  the  people  of  these  areas,  but  revolution 
supplied  or  stimulated  from  outeide  and 
based  on  a  preconceived  pattern  of  histori- 
cal development. 

Their  vision  of  this  Communist  mission 
extends  to  countries  far  from  China — Includ- 
ing, as  we  all  clearly  have  seen,  Africa  and 
even  Latin  America.  Peking's  plans  for  car- 
rying out  lU  objectives  have  been  delineated 
In  a  series  of  pronouncements  issued  by  its 
leaders,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  widely 
publicized  having  been  that  Issued  last  Sep- 
tember by  Marshal  Lin  Piao,  top  military 
leader  in  Communist  China,  in  which  Lin 
Piao  offered  Chinese  Communist  experience 
in  the  war  against  Japan  as  a  lesson  to  be 
emulated  by  the  less  developed  countries  In 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  in  their 
pursuit  of  "revolution." 

As  you  know,  the  Lin  Piao  article  draws 
an  elaborate  analogy  btised  uix>n  the  do- 
mestic experience  of  Mao  and  his  cohorts  in 
taking  over  China:  the  organization  of  the 
rural  areas  against  the  tirbcu^  ones.  It  ex- 
tends that  analogy  to  the  thesis  that  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world  are  all  in 
the  rural  category  which  will  be  mobilized  in 
order  to  destroy  "the  cities";  that  is  to  say. 
all  the  Western,  more  advanced  centers — 
ovirselves,  of  course,  at  the  head. 
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I  mentl<'>Q  'M-n  »-— .Icie  becHiaw  ;t  i«  a  ciear 
BSKl  compreberLslvv  uull<'<iUcn  Ui»t  lber«  ruu 
not  taken  piaoa  ajiy  nic-dera unit  tiut  il  anr- 
Uiln^  m  BOlldlfyln^  an  .eaat  at  tlua  statue,  of 
tma  vtrulBiit  revolutionary  policy  that  ;* 
central  to  OTir  dtacuaal-  a  nl  Communuit 
Chir.a.  And,  oi  Uj^ine.  is  :.u  *  see:, 
action  over  Ai.d    '-.er    v^a.:i 

TIU    C^HINE&X    IK&&AT   IN   ASIA 

I  (hall  oot  *p«alt  ai  tanctta  of  the  problema 

created  by  CcrrLmunlrt  Chinese  policy  la 
A.'rlc»  and  Latin  ."kJETK^  Tiie  recent  re- 
action even  of  Ca*v^j  sug«e«="-3  thai  Latla 
America  la  reacting  *x:  verse,  to  the  heavy- 
handedneaa  of  tbeae  rxji.cle«  In  Airtca,  too, 
there  la  every  ii«n  '.n.it  tnp  new  natlona  of 
the  area,  themaelvea  (M-rv.ns;  ou:  natlonaliat 
revolutlona  of  their  :>wn  dealgn,  know  full 
well  what  la  meant  «tien  Chou  Bn-lal,  for 
example,  refjrrea  laat  June  to  Africa  being 
ripa  for  a  second  stage  of  revolution.  The 
new  leaders  '>f  Africa  have  shown  no  dealre 
to  be  Ker«n«kT»- 

Btit  it  U  !n  Asia  !ts*If  that  the  major 
thrust  of  Orni-iiuniat  Chinese  policy  la  felt 
a.-id  muat  be  countered  by  their  neighbors. 
It  u  »<imetin:es  areued  tb*t  tlM  ainbttlona  of 
Communist  Chit' a  :.'i  the  areas  eontlgtxous  to 
It  do  not  mean  outright  control:  and  It  can 
certainly  he  aryuert  that  they  are  tactically 
cautlcuj  In  pursvane  t^.^w  ambitions  They 
have  not  w.s.ied  to  seek  a  confrontation  of 
military  po\A,er  w::n  ug.  and  Ln  any  situation 
that  would  b«  .ikeiy  to  lead  to  wider  conflict 
they  are  tactically  cautious.  But  In  looking 
at  the  extant  it  their  ambitions  one  cannot. 
I  think  tlmply  'ake  the  historical  lecture  of 
tributary  goTemmenta  that  would  be  toler- 
ated as  ion^  as  thev  did  roughly  what  China 
wiahed  That  .ude^d  was  the  historic  pat- 
tern In  many  p*r'.o<l."  when  powerful  govern- 
ments ruled  .n  t^.e  mainland  of  China.  It  la 
h;»,  porhaps.  the  pattern  one  might  draw 
abetnictly  from  the  desire  any  major  power 
might  feel  not  to  have  hostile  military  power 
based  In  Areas  adjacent  to  It.  Those  two 
logics,  his"  .nc  Chinese  logic  and  "great 
power  '  lo(?tc  might  appear  to  point  to  some- 
thing less  than  total  political  domination  as 
the  Chlr^eae  Cocnmunlst  objectlye  around 
tholr  bordprs 

And  yet  we  must  recognize.  I  think,  be- 
ra'ise  of  the  Communist  element  In  the 
thlnklntf  and  practice  of  the  leadwv  of 
P»k!:  =  g  t<xlAy  that  there  Is  another  factor 
Vi.i.f  raises  strong  doubts  whether  their  am- 
bitions \re  In  fact  this  modest.  We  have 
sfen  f'-r  example  In  the  contrast  between 
what  the  Sor-.ets  have  done  In  Eastern 
BvLTMne  and  the  behavior  of  predecessor  Rus- 
sian re«rlme«.  that  there  Is  a  Communist  logic 
that  does  insist  on  total  control,  that  will 
not  tolemte  anything  other  than  the  Impo- 
s:*'.  jr.  of  the  full  Communist  totalitarian 
sTstem  The  experience  of  Soviet  control  In 
Eastern  Europe  suggests  that  this  same  kind 
of  C'->mm'inl»t  logic  does  and  would  apply  to 
the  behavior  of  Communist  China. 

TTiat  It  would  l9  further  strongly  sug- 
gested by  the  way  that  the  Cotnmunlst 
Chinese  resrlrre  has  treated  Tibet.  The  fact 
that  Tibet  was  within  the  historic  limits  of 
Chinese  suzerainty  does  not  explain  why 
Communist  China  has  Tlrtually  obliterated 
the  culture  of  T".bet  In  seising  control  of  tt. 
One  canno'  rationalise  this  on  grounds  of 
history  nr  cf  the  need  of  a  great  power  not 
to  have  hoariie  f  ireee  adjacent  to  It.  So  I 
siggest  t.^..^t  we  must  give  great  weight  to 
the  probability  that  tba  aahttiona  of  Oom- 
miinlst  China  do  extend,  no*  necessarily  to 
the  degre*  of  oblit«rTit!cn  f  the  '.■  cal  cul- 
ture that  we  have  «*er.  ;r.  T.hr'  b'r  at  least 
Ui  a  fairly  total  farir:  if  dortur.a' iun  ir.d  con- 
u-yi  In  areas  fonti^ni    u*   j.i  it 

What,  then  wo  lid  t>e  the  conaoquenoes 
;?  Cofnmunlst  China  were  t.-:  achieve  the  kird 
of  domination  It  seeks"*  Here  again  one  ■' 
tempted  to  look  fr  r  ana.  .^y  to  Sas--em  T\ir- 
ope    where  there  Is  a  s^rowlr^^f  wl.;  to  pursue 


na"(>n:, ;  aril  Independent  (X'Ucles  and  to 
»<i(.>pt  rt  jmsKMc  prjiic'««  that  differ  sharply 
from  the  orlK-na;  Cijnjnunisi  model.  Yet  It 
•  -..-;■■■•  :>  '  v-it.-s  ^'  v:"  iai  subjugation  lor 
:,i:f  ri.dt>i>i.6  ..t:  EU«t4:m  Kv^rope  to  Btova  this 
:  xr  xi.i  uieir  ndl:on.^.isin.  t.radltlans  at  lA- 
irL'er, -le:ir»  ^iiid  cap&hUr-iBS  tiX  IndependMit 
uevetopotem  were  tn  genera;  far  mora  lUgbly 
developed  than  those  of  the  smaJlar  nattoiw 
on  ClUna'a  boiders.  To  accept  Mslnland 
Chinese  doKUnatloQ  In  Asia  would  be  to  look 
forward  to  conditions  of  external  donxlnatlon 
and  probably  totalitarian  control,  not  merely 
for  30  years  but  quite  jMsalbly  for  genera- 
tlona. 

Moreov«r.  the  spraad  ot  Chinese  domina- 
tion would  Inevitably  create  Its  own  dynamic 
and  In  the  end  threaten  even  the  most  se- 
curely based  and  largest  nations  within  the 
area  ot  that  threat,  such  as  India  and  Japan. 
One  does  not  need  to  subscribe  to  any  pat 
"domino"  fonnula  to  know  from  the  history 
of  the  last  generation,  and  Indeed  from  all 
history,  that  the  spread  of  domination  feeds 
on  Itself,  kindling  Its  own  fires  within  the 
dominant  country  and  progressively  weaken- 
ing the  will  and  capability  of  others  to  resist. 

PAST    MISTAKES    AKO    TKKn    BZLXVANCX    TO 


This  Is  what  we  are  dealing  with.  We  can 
all  think,  as  we  look  back  at  the  history  of 
China,  of  errors  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
made  and  that  other  nations  of  the  West 
have  made — errors  In  justice  and  conduct  In 
our  relationships  with  China.  We  should 
search  our  souls  on  these  and  set  oiir  objec- 
tives and  our  ptrLnclples  to  avoid  repeating 
them  over  again.  In  Asia,  at  least,  the  colo- 
nial era  Is  for  all  significant  purposes  at  an 
end. 

But  to  say  that  the  West  Itself  besa"s  a 
measure  of  historical  responsibility  for  the 
strength  of  the  feelings  of  Communist  China 
does  not  deal  with  the  present  problem  any 
more  than  discussion  of  the  Inequities  of 
Versailles  dealt  with  the  ambitions  of  Hitler- 
ite Germany.  Whatever  the  historic  blame 
may  be,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  present 
fact  of  a  Chinese  Communist  Government 
whose  attitudes  are  very  deeply  rooted  In 
China's  national  history  and  ambitions  to 
revive  Its  past  greatness,  and  In  an  extremely 
virulent  Cofnmunlst  ideology. 

In  the  words  of  a  recent  article  by  Pro- 
fessor (John  K.)   Palrbanka: 

"We  are  up  against  a  dynamic  opponent 
whose  strident  anti-Americaalsoi  will  not 
soon  die  away.  It  ootnes  from  China's  long 
background  of  feeling  superior  to  all  out- 
siders and  expecting  a  supreme  position  In 
the  world,  which  we  seem  to  thwart." 

TACnCa  AND  STBATBOT 

I  would  like  to  »gni>*i»»i«A  that  up  to  this 
point  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  Peking's  policy.  To  describe  these 
objectives  as  deeply  expansionist  Is  by  no 
means  to  paint  the  picture  of  another  Hitler, 
building  a  vast  military  machine  with  the 
aim  of  conquest  by  conventional  warfare  on 
a  timetable  bctcked  at  some  point,  in  the 
Chinese  case,  by  a  nuclear  capability. 

This  has  not  been  the  historical  Chinese 
way,  and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
It  is  not  their  present  preference.  Chinese 
are  patient  and  think  in  long  historical  terms. 
Military  force  is  important  and  they  would 
like  to  think  that  their  nuclear  capaUIlty 
may  at  some  point  be  useful  In  backing  the 
picture  of  an  overwhelmingly  Btix>ng  China 
whoee  will  must  be  accepted.  But  the  doc- 
trinal statemcBte  of  Lin  Plao  and  others 
•peak  rather  in  terms  of  what  they  call  "peo- 
pled wsr,"  wtikdi  plainly  meaas  tbe  insUga- 
tton  and  sopport  of  movwaeati  that  can  be 
represented  as  loeal  movements,  designed  to 
subvert  and  overthrow  existing  governments 
and  replace  them  by  regimes  responatve  to 
Pe(ting-»  wlU. 

This  is  what  we  are  — elng  today  In  Thai- 
land ia  tbe  form  at  a  ao-oaUad  Tbal  patriotie 


front  establlehed  and  supported  from  tnals- 
land  China.  This  ia  ttte  direct  form  oc  Com- 
munist Chixteee  taotlcs  that  must  be  met 
A  variant  tactic  was  reflected  In  the  Com- 
muBlet  Chlneee  role  in  support  ot  the  fsx 
(Oommunlst  Party  ot  Indonesia)    in  Indo- 
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But  equally  impovtant  to  Peking  is  Its  tn- 
0OHrac**iunt  and  aupport  of  the  parallel  ef- 
forts of  tbe  other  Cooununist  Asian  regimes 
in  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam.  What 
is  now  happening  In  Vietnam  la  basically  tbe 
result  of  Hanoi's  own  ambitions  and  efforta 
Peking  might  wish  eventually  to  dominate 
North  Vietnam  or  a  unified  Vietnam  under 
Hanoi's  Initial  control.  But  If  this  were  re- 
sisted by  the  Vietnamese  in  tbe  classic  his- 
torical pattern  ckf  relations  between  the  two 
areas  Peking  would  stUi  gain  enormously 
from  the  success  of  Hanoi's  effort,  which 
would  clear  the  way  for  Peking  to  expand  and 
extend  the  kind  of  action  It  Is  undertaklag 
on  Its  own  In  Thailand.  It  takes  no  vivid 
Imagination  to  ylsxumae  what  Peking  would 
do  In  ktalaysla,  Singapore,  and  Burma  U 
Hanoi  were  to  succeed  In  Vietnam  and  Peking 
ItseU  succeeded  in  Thailand. 

This,  then.  Is  the  preferred  CommunUt 
Chinese  tactic  and  strategy.  Ideas  are  a 
part  of  it,  although  Communist  China's  image 
ae  a  successful  model  of  social  and  poIlUca. 
organization  Is  hardly  as  attractive  today  as 
it  Qiay  have  been  before  the  disastrous  mis- 
takes of  the  "great  leap  forward"  and  the 
uneven  progress  of  the  years  since.  Pew 
Asians  today  think  of  the  Ccxnmunist  Chi- 
nese structtire  as  a  model,  although  individ- 
ual Ideas  such  as  land  reform  and  attacks 
on  "feudal"  social  struettires  are  a  part  of 
Peking's  tactical  efforts. 

But  n—stit1s11y  we  are  dealing  here  not 
with  the  power  of  ideas  but  with  the  power 
of  subversive  organization — perhaps  the  one 
field  In  which  Communist  China  has  shown 
real  Innovation  and  skill.  In  mainland 
sotitheast  Asia,  as  today  In  South  Vietnam. 
what  we  could  expect  to  see  as  the  spearhead 
of  the  subversive  effort  would  be  tenorlsm. 
selective  aasaadnatlon.  guerrilla  action,  and 
finally.  If  It  were  required,  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  largely  recruited  by  the  tactics  of 
the  earlier  phases. 

These  tactics  might  be  varied  if  Communist 
China  were  to  decide  again  to  threaten  India 
directly.  There  the  element  of  conventional 
force*  would  play  a  greater  part  but  would 
still  be  backed  and  reinforced  by  major 
political  efforts  to  disrupt  the  cohesion  and 
strength  of  India. 

OtTE   BASIC    POLICIZS 

I  repeat,  we  must  look  at  things  and  deal 
with  them  as  they  are,  If  we  are  to  hope  for 
change.  Our  basic  policy  must  include,  u 
major  elements,  two  Interrelated  efforts:  to 
assist  the  free  nations  of  the  area,  as  tbey 
may  desire,  to  preserve  their  security;  asd 
to  tielp  them,  again  in  accordance  with  their 
own  wishes,  to  Improve  their  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions.  The  latter  is 
an  effort  that  I  am  sure  we  would  be  making 
even  If  there  were  no  security  threat. 

These  two  fundamental  elements  of  our 
policy  have  much  In  common  with  the  pol- 
icies that  we  and  our  NATO  allies  pursued 
so  successfully  In  the  areas  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war.  And  surely 
there  la,  to  a  very  high  degree,  a  valid  paraUel 
betweoi  the  situation  we  continue  to  (see 
vls-a-vU  Communist  China  and  that  we  faced 
w'.th  the  Soviet  Union  after  tbe  war.  We 
have  dealt  with  the  Soviet  Union  funds- 
mentally  by  assisting  In  the  reatoraUon  of 
the  power  and  strength  of  Europe  so  that 
Soviet  amblUocs  were  successfully  checked 
Since  1066,  although  Soviet  ambitions  re- 
OMkin.  we  have  seen  a  trend  toward  modsra- 
tlon  in  Soviet  poUey  and  a  turning  inward 
by  tbe  SovleU  to  their  dooiesUc  problems. 

There  are  of  course,  myrisd  difference! 
between  the  situation  in  Asia  and  that  in 
Kurope   In  terms   of   sophistication   of   eco- 


nomic and  political  bases,  the  atablllty  of  the 
societies,  and  the  unity  of  national  cultures. 
But  basic  to  our  policy  In  respect  to  Com- 
munist China,  as  In  the  case  of  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be  our  deter- 
nJnatlon  to  meet  with  firmness  the  external 
pressure  of  the  Communist  Chinese.  Again, 
in  Professor  Palrbank's  words: 

"We  have  little  alternative  but  to  stand 
up  to  Peking's  grandiose  demands." 

So  the  effort  to  assist  in  preserving  secu- 
rity is  fundamental  to  our  policy.  It  Is  re- 
flected in  our  treaty  commitments — bilateral 
with  Japan,  Korea,  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  the  Philippines,  multilateral  (but  indi- 
vidually binding)  through  the  SEATO 
(Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization),  and 
ANZUS  (Australia-New  Zealand-United 
SUtes  Security  Treaty)  treaties,  and  extend- 
ing to  South  Vietnam  through  a  protocol  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Necessarily,  our  security  effort  and  oom- 
miiments  have  a  major  military  element,  for 
the  threat  of  military  action  is  direct  in  rela- 
tion to  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Cliina  and 
lurks  in  the  background  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  threat  to  southeast  Asia,  as  it  does 
for  India.  The  day  may  come  when  other  na- 
tions in  the  area  can  join  in  assuming  more 
of  this  burden,  but  the  simple  fact^is  that  to- 
day there  cannot  be  an  effective  deterrent 
military  force,  and  thus  a  balance  of  power, 
around  China's  frontiers  without  major  and 
direct  military  contributions  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

But  even  In  the  security  area  the  effort  Is 
far  from  merely  a  military  one.  Local  mili- 
tary forces  should,  wherever  possible,  be  ade- 
quate, so  that  an  external  attack  would  have 
to  take  on  large  proportions  Immediately 
Identiaable  as  aggression.  But  at  least  as 
basic  to  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
of  the  nations  of  Asia  is  their  capacity  to 
liuure  law  and  order  and  to  deal  with  sub- 
version, and  this  In  turn  relates  to  the  whole 
nature  of  their  political  struottires  and  to 
their  social  and  economic  progress.  So  In 
the  end  what  Is  done  under  the  beading  of 
"Security"  merges  almost  Indlstlngulshably 
into  what  Is  done  under  the  heading  of 
"Development." 

And  80,  at  one  time  or  another,  we  have 
had  assistance  relationships  with  all  of  the 
oon-Communlst  countries  of  Asia.  Today 
three  of  these — Burma,  Cambodia,  and  Indo- 
nesia— have  chosen  to  follow  paths  that  In- 
volve little  or  no  assistance  from  us.  And 
there  are  nations  such  as  Japan,  and  more 
recently  the  Republic  of  China,  which  have 
made  such  economic  progress  that  they 
no  longer  need  our  direct  help.  Malaysia 
snd  Singapore  are  other  special  cases,  which 
look  for  historical  and  practical  reasons  to 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth, 

So  the  pattern  Is  varied.  In  a  very  few 
instances  we  supply  major  assistance  to 
conventional  military  forces.  In  others,  such 
M  Thailand,  the  emphasis  Is  as  great  or 
greater  on  nonmlUtary  measures  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  people  and  thus  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  the  nation.  And  throughout 
the  area,  even  where  we  are  no  longer  giving 
(Urect  economic  assistance,  we  have  Joined 
in  supporting  the  increasing  efforts  of  the 
World  Bank  and  private  lenders  to  pitch 
ih  on  the  economic  side,  and  more  recently 
the  profoundly  Important  regional  economic 
developmenu  represented  by  the  formation 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the 
Powing.  though  still  embryonic,  effort  to 
provide  an  effective  framework,  through  the 
omted  Nations,  for  assistance  in  the  Mekong 
Mon  and  on  a  regional  basis  to  southeast 
Asia. 

AH  of  these  efforts  are  linked  together. 
"**/  ''P''e«ent  the  kind  of  activity  which, 
"  I  have  said,  we  would  be  supporting  In 
I^K*  part  In  any  case  Irrespective  of  the 
wwt  of  Communist  China  and  the  other 
^^wimunlst  nations.  What  they  should  do. 
over  time,  U  to  help  build  In  Asia  nations 


which  are  standing  on  their  own  feet,  re- 
8|>ondlng  to  the  needs  of  their  peoples,  and 
capable  of  standing  up  to  the  kind  of  tactics 
and  strategy  employed  by  Communist  China, 
backed  where  necessary  and  In  accordance 
with  our  treaty  commitments  by  the  assur- 
ance that.  If  external  attack  In  any  form 
should  take  place,  the  United  States  and 
others  would  come  to  their  help. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  what  we  are  trjrtng 
to  do.  Contaliunent,  yes,  but  containment 
carried  out  by  actions  that  run  clear  across 
the  board.  And  containment  In  the  last 
analysis  that  depends  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Asian  nations  themselves.  As 
one  looks  back  over  the  short  historical  span 
of  the  last  15  years,  one  can  surely  see 
throughout  the  area  tremendous  progress 
where  security  has  been  maintained.  Even 
though  present  difficulties  are  formidable, 
the  nations  of  Asia  have  great  capacity,  and 
there  is  much  reason  for  encouragement  at 
the  long-term  prospect. 

DNITED  STATKS-CHINESE   COMMUNISTS 
ltEI.ATIONS 

This  brings  me  to  the  whole  question  of 
how  we  deal  specifically  with  Communist 
China.  Let  me  briefly  review  and  analjrze 
some  of  the  things  we  have  done  or  might 
do. 

As  far  as  contacts  through  diplomatic 
channels  are  concerned,  we  have  had  128 
meetings  at  the  ambassadorial  level  with 
Peking's  representatives,  first  In  Geneva  and 
now  Warsaw.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
we  have  had  the  longest  and  most  direct 
dialog  of  any  major  Western  nation  with 
Communist  China. 

I  am  bound  to  say  at  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  dialog  so  far  has  not  been 
very  productive  and  founders  on  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  Peking's  demand  for  Taiwan 
and  by  Its  stated  conviction  that  the  United 
States  Is  by  historical  necessity  Peking's 
prime  antagonist  on  the  world  scene.  But  it 
Is  fair  to  say  that  It  Is  more  of  a  dialog 
than  we  could  expect  to  have  if  we  were 
ever  to  recognize  Communist  China,  If  the 
experience  of  Western  diplomats  In  Peking 
Is  representative.  And  It  Is  an  opportunity 
to  try  directly  to  make  them  understand 
that  we  have  no  hostile  designs  on  main- 
land China  or  its  leaders  but  that  we  fully 
Intend  to  maintain  our  commitments  to 
defend  our  friends  and  allies  against  Com- 
munist aggression  and  that  the  United  States 
seeks  peace,  freedom,  and  stability  for  the 
countries  of  Asia. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  contacts,  we 
have  of  course  been  prepared  to  deal  with 
Communist  China  In  multilateral  fonuns 
where  its  interests  are  directly  Involved.  This 
was  true  of  the  Geneva  conferences  of  1964 
and  1961-62,  and  we  have  made  clear  our 
willingness  to  participate  In  a  Geneva-con- 
ference type  of  format  to  resolve  the  present 
Vletnemi  problem  or  to  have  Communist 
China  appear  at  the  United  Nations  if  Hanoi 
or  Peking  were  ever  ready  to  let  the  United 
Nations  deal  with  the  Vietnam  Issue. 

And  there  Is  the  possibility  that  Peking 
may  at  some  point  be  prepared  to  participate 
usefully  In  multilateral  discussions  on  dis- 
armament. We  have  always  said  that  we 
would  envisage  such  participation  If  work- 
able arrangements  appeared  to  be  In  prospect, 
although  I  am  bound  to  add  that  Peking's 
attitude,  particularly  since  its  nuclear  tests, 
has  given  no  ground  for  supposing  that  she 
Is  prepared  to  enter  disarmament  discussions 
with  any  constructive  position. 

CHINESE  arPRESKNTATION  AT  TRX  V  Ji . 

Some  nations  at  the  UJJ.  hope  that  Com- 
munist China's  seating  would  have  a  moder- 
ating effect  on  its  policies.  They  advance  tbe 
thesis  that,  not  being  Included  In  the  U.N.. 
Peking  feels  rejected  and  acts  with  consid- 
erably less  restraint  than  If  it  were  a  mem- 
ber with  a  member's  obligations. 


We  respect  those  who  hold  this  view,  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  it.  It  seems  to  us  a 
rationalistic  view  that  Ignores  the  deep- 
seated  historic  and  Ideologic  reasons  for  Pe- 
king's current  attitudes.  Nor  does  this 
theory — the  neurosis  theory  U  you  will — ex- 
plain Peking's  behavior  toward  other  Com- 
munist nations  or  Its  behavior  in  Afro-Asian 
groupings  to  which  Communist  China  has 
been  fully  welcomed.  I  return  again  to  Pro- 
fessor Palrbank's  description  of  China's 
"long  background  of  feeling  superior  to  all 
outsiders  and  expecting  a  supreme  position 
in  the  world."  Surely  this,  alongside  ideolog- 
ic differences,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Slno- 
Soviet  split,  of  Communist  China's  disrup- 
tive behavior  in  Afro-Asian  groupings,  and 
of  the  heavyhandedness  of  Communist  Chi- 
na's policy  from  Indonesia  to  Burundi. 

Moreover,  we  must  consider  Peking's  price 
for  entering  the  U.N.  On  September  29.  1965, 
Chen  Tl,  the  Chinese  Communist  Premier, 
made  the  following  demands: 

1.  The  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  U.N. 

2.  The  complete  reorganization  of  the  U.N. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  condemning  Peking  as  an  aggres- 
sor In  the  Korean  conflict. 

4.  The  branding  of  the  United  States  as  an 
aggressor  In  that  conflict. 

These  are  obviously  unacceptable  condi- 
tions. 

The  Republic  of  China,  for  example.  Is  one 
of  the  original  signatories  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  has  lived  up  to  Its  obliga- 
tions as  a  U.N.  member  In  good  faith.  More 
than  13  million  people  live  on  the  Island  of 
Taiwan.  This  Is  a  larger  population  than 
that  of  83  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  for  many  years  has  had 
close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  and  since  1954  we  have  been 
bound  by  treaty  to  Join  with  It  in  the  de- 
fense of  Taiwan.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
and  morally  wrong  to  expel  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the  UJN.  to 
meet  this  demand  of  Peking's. 

One  must  also  consider  the  attitude  of 
Communist  China  toward  conflict,  not  only 
where  its  own  interests  are  directly  concerned 
but  even  in  cases  where  they  are  not.  Had 
Communist  China  been  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, could  there  have  been  a  oease-flre  reso- 
lution on  the  India-Pakistan  conflict  in 
September  and  could  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  have  received  any  mandate  to  bring 
that  conflict  to  a  halt?  Peking's  critical 
comment  on  the  Tashkent  proceedings  is  a 
clear  answer.  We  are  dealing  with  a  nation 
that,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  will 
attempt  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  put  a 
monkey  wrench  Into  every  pteacemaklng  ef- 
fort which  may  be  made  In  the  world. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  psychological  factor: 
whether  the  admission  to  the  U.N.  of  a  na- 
tion that  Is  dedicated  to  violent  revolution 
and  currently  supporting  North  Vietnam's 
aggression  against  South*  Vietnam  and 
threatening  India  in  seeking  to  exacerbate 
and  extend  the  Indo-Paklstan  conflict  would, 
in  fact,  not  encourage  Peking  to  think  It  Is  on 
the  right  track  while  deeply  discouraging 
other  nations  which  are  resisting  Peking's 
pressures  and  seeking  to  maintain  their  own 
independence. 

It  continues,  therefore,  to  be  UjS.  policy  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Republic  of  China 
In  the  U.N.  For  our  part,  we  will  also  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  admission  of  Communist 
China. 

BILATERAL    CONTIIACTS 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  briefly  on  the 
subject  of  unofficial  contacts  with  Peking, 
stressing  above  all  one  point  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  emphasized. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  It  Is 
Communist  China  which  has  prevented  any 
movement  toward  bilateral  contacts.  The 
United  States  over  the  past  several  years 
has  tried  to  promote  a  variety  of  contacts. 
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bj*.  U>«'   Chines*  have  kept  tbe  door  Ucbtly 

barred 

-Slncp  I96a  for  example,  we  have  validated 
p4s«por'a  >->;  oTcr  M  lef  ewilUtltee  of  D««»- 
pap^rs   and  other  nasdlft  for  UKvel  to  Oi)bi» 

rvinint  China  Only  two  luiTe  beeni 
We  h  Lve  tr  ed  unsuc<:e««f\il!y  to 
w  th  '-he  Cn;r;e«e  'i'-her  a  formal  or  an  lll- 
f  .rn.Al  exL-i-.Antro  :if  r-.ewsmen  and  more  rw- 
r»r  tlT  we  nAv«  'rdlcated  to  them  our  wUl- 
lr«:r.e«8  un;  itera.Iy  and  without  reciprodty 
to  'v^  Cominur.iiit  Chinese  newsmen  enter 
the  United  States 

In  addition  -x^  have  a  thort  time  ago 
intended  our  travel  regulations  to  permit 
d  x:tor»  ind  »r:er.-,l*ta  In  the  flelda  of  ptibllc 
health  and  medrine  to  travel  to  Cotnmuntot 
rnina  '  We  shA.;  see.  but  so  far  the  re- 
s:   :r.se  ha*  f>*er.  negative. 

We  have  discussed  with  varlovis  actentlflc 
and  iithfT  orvranizatlons  their  tnterevta  In 
arranglag  !>eople- to- people  exeh«ng«a  with 
t::f>  Chines*"  We  hivT*  encotirag«d  the  ex- 
rhinife  of  pubUcatlona  between  various  unl- 
^■'rs'.-.-.fa  a:-.a  •  r.stltutlons  In  the  United 
."^'-iites  with  Peking  There  Is  a  fre«  flow  of 
niail  to  and  from  C<xninunlst  China.  All 
of  thene  efTorts  hSTe  be«n  consistent  with 
c  -  *  r  .iwide  concern  for  a  rree<lotn  of  tn- 
r  rnmtion  and  for  the  exchange  of  knowl- 
?rik--  '.1  views  In  hunkanltartan  fields.  Yet 
they  have  been  consistently  rejected  by  Coro- 
rr.  ;r.  ;.^t  China  If  there  were  a  poeslbtllty 
rha>.  iurh  contacts  might  over  time  develop 
-v  broader  understanding  at  the  rest  of  the 
■viir'id  In  Communlat  China,  It  Is  they,  not 
we    who  reject  this  poastblllty. 

TRADE    WTTH    COMJCOTUST    CHIN* 

I^t  ms  Qow  say  a  few  words  about  trade. 

We  have  not  opposed  the  trade  oX  other 
nations  with  Cotnmunist  China  except  Inso- 
far as  there  la  a  strongly  built-up  pattern 
of  control  In  the  area  of  strategic  commodl- 
iies  We  have  CKpresaed  our  concerns  to 
other  nations  from  time  to  time,  recogniz- 
ing that  their  trade  policies  were  tbetr  own 
decision  but  raising  questions  of  their  vul- 
nerahUity  to  poaalbl*  pressures  from  Pelting 
in  their  ovarlnvolvemsnt  La  trading  patterns. 

As  fco'  the  poasibUlUes  of  our  trade,  every 
time  tAe  3uDje<.i.  Is  serlotialy  mentioned  In 
u.is  Country,  tt  Is  ahot  down  Immediately 
in  Peking  In  IMl.  for  eoMmple,  when  food 
s'lppiies  m  mainland  China  were  very  short. 
President  Kt>nnsdy  made  It  quite  clear  that 
we  wouj-d  la^e  under  consldaratlon  a  Chinese 
ConmiLini^t  re<4U>-st  to  purchase  grain.  The 
Chinese  Cixztmunlst  response  was  to  de- 
iMunce  bhe  President  and  to  reject  any 
pfjssihiUt?  of  trada.  not  only  Ln  grain  but 
In  other  commodlUea  with  the  United  States. 
cotfCttraioK 

These  are  samples  of  what  we  are  up 
against.  We  are  Peking's  great  enemy  be- 
cause our  power  is  a  crucial  element  In  the 
total  balance  of  power  and  In  the  resistance 
by  Asian  states  to  Chinese  Communist  ex- 
pansionist designs  In  Asia  That  Is  the 
reaJly  t»ntroIllng  fact,  not  sentiment,  not 
whatever  wrongs  may  have  been  done  In 
the  pajst,  but  that  very  simple  fact  and  the 
very  fundamental  conflict  between  their 
aim*  and  objectives  and  the  kinds  of  alma 
that  we  have — ab-)Te  all,  otir  support  for 
the  right  of  the  cations  of  Asia  to  be  free 
and  Independent  and  goT«m  themselvee  ac- 
cording to  their  own  wishes. 

All  of  us  must  hope  that  this  picture  will 
change.  Mainland  China  Is.  of  course,  a 
great  power  In  the  world  historically.  How 
It  will  -t»v»!f>p  >><:'y>noralcal]y  and  In  other 
rMrpects  remairis  to  be  aaen.  I  myself  ttilnk 
that  thev  w.u  iiave  -onstdarmbla  problems 
!.nai  -jriu  tend  >vr  '...Tie  to  absorb  thean  If 
•.■^.r  "x-cr :■:,»:  «rr..-  •  - <i  az»d  dsalres  are 
c;  »<Jc9<i       rher?  "   wbo  argue   that 


mainland  Cbtna^  great  siae  and  population. 
Its  hlatorteal  and  evlkural  Unks  with  tb« 
area*  around  Its  bordara.  and  its  eccnonUo 
potantlal  maka  InsvnaMe  the  growtit  ot  a 
nil  1 1—  "aphare  ot  Inftuanoa"  In  Asia.  Tboaa 
wlio  adTanea  this  fatallattc  ttiaary  dlaeoont 
tha  asptratioDs  ot  the  pee|>laa  In  the  araa. 
their  ability,  and  the  effacttvenaaa  ot  V3. 
aid.  and  they  Ignore  the  historical  trends 
ot  our  time. 

In  sum.  I  repeat  that  the  problem  must 
be  considered  basically  In  the  same  way  we 
did  that  of  the  Soviet  Unlom.  We  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  seek  to  curtail  Peking's  am- 
bitions and  btilld  up  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  and  of  contiguous  areas:  on  the  other 
hand,  while  maintaining  Orm  resistance  to 
their  expansionist  ambitions,  we  can.  over 
tint*,  open  the  possibility  of  Increased  con- 
tacts with  Communist  China,  weighing  very 
carefully  any  steps  we  take  In  these  general 
sreaa  lest  we  Impair  the  essential  first  aim 
of  our  policy,  including  our  clear  cocnmlt- 
ments. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  present  leaders. 
yi)no  have  become  doctrinaire  and  dogmatic. 
can  be  expected  to  change,  but  they  In  due 
course  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders.  It  Is  our  hope  that  thsae 
men  will  sea  with  clearer  eyes  and  better 
vision  that  China's  best  Interest  Ilea  In  pur- 
suing a  peaceful  course. 


For  backgrotiDd.  s««  Bulletin  ot  Jan.  17. 
l»«6,  p  »a 


SECOND   ANNIVERSARY   OP  DEATH 
OP  GE3fERAL  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
years  ago  today,  on  April  5,  19<$4,  our  Na- 
tion lost  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  In  its  history  when  General  ot 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  died  at  the 
age  of  84  In  Walter  Reed  Medical  Center 
after  a  month's  llln«a8.  The  indebted- 
ness that  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  in  general  owes  to  the  leadership 
of  General  MacArthur  In  helping  to 
eradicate  the  greatest  actively  militant 
coalition  of  despotlAm  at  that  time,  the 
Axis  powers,  needs  no  elaboration  here. 
Suffice  tt  la  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of 
freemen's  bulwarks  In  a  time  of  free- 
dom's peril. 

Today  the  free  world  faces  another 
enemy  with  worldwide  designs,  older  In 
time  and  experience  and  infinitely  more 
treacherous  and  cunning.  In  1926,  years 
before  Hitler  became  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concerr..  ihe  Lenin  University 
In  Moscow  was  established  for  the  inir- 
pose  of  training  Communists  of  leader- 
ship quality  from  all  races  and  nations. 
As  long  ago  as  40  years  ago,  Lenin  Uni- 
versity could  boast  of  a  student  body 
comprising  Communists  from  almost 
every  country  In  the  world.  In  its  first 
year  of  exlst^^nce.  the  unlverrity  began 
training.  amoriB  many  others,  a  small 
contingent  of  10  students  sent  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  year  20  students  arrived 
from  this  country  with  the  number  in- 
oreMlng  in  later  years.  Over  a  period  of 
years  many  ot  the  otitstanrttng  Comma- 
nlst  poUtlcal  figures  in  the  Balkan  ooon- 
trles.  in  Italy,  Greece,  CEeehoslovakla. 
Prance,  Bulgaria.  Austria,  China.  India, 
and  tn  the  South  American  countries, 
were  trained  in  Russia's  Communist 
academies.  Since  that  time  the  number 
of  these  schools  of  revolution  have 
greatly  increased,  with  recent  adcfltlons 
as  close  as  Cuba,  90  miles  from  our  south- 
ern shores. 


At  present  the  fruits  of  Communist 
patience,  farsightedness,  and  industry 
are  materializing.  Coupled  with  military 
might,  a  ruthleflsly  atheistic  Ideology  and 
control  of  35  percent  of  the  world  s  popu- 
lation and  over  26  percent  of  Its  land 
mass,  this  international  movement  can 
influence,  in  vai-ylng  degrees,  the  peoples, 
governments,  and  policies  of  every  nation 
on  the  globe. 

Of  course  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
could  spot  a  tyrant  hwnlspheres  away, 
was  not  fooled.  In  his  address  to  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress  in  1951  he  cau- 
tioned: 

The  Coaunnnl«t  threat  la  a  global  one.  its 
successful  advance  In  one  sector  threattni 
the  destruction  of  every  other  sector.  Ton 
cannot  appease  or  otherwise  surrender  to 
communism  In  Asia  without  simultaneous!; 
undermining  our  efforta  to  halt  its  advance 
In  Kurope. 

Would  that  the  present  opponents  of 
our  firm  policy  in  Vietnam  heed  this 
admonition. 

Again  today,  a  leaderless,  directionless 
free  world  faces  an  international  menace 
to  man's  God-given  rights.  Voices  of 
appeasement,  reminiscent  of  sincere  but 
misguided  Neville  Chamberlain,  call  for 
coalition  governments,  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  UN.,  increased  trade  wlUi 
Communist  countries  and  other  political 
follies,  forgetting — or  ignoring— the  fact 
that  appeasement  of  despots  fosters  new 
and  bloodier  wars.  Those  who  called  for 
a  coalition  government  between  the 
Nationalist  forces  and  the  Chinese  Reds 
in  1949  see  no  connection  between  the 
subsequent  downfall  of  free  China  and 
the  killing  of  over  33,000  American 
soldiers  to  combat  by  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  CMnmunlst  tnxHW  in  Korea  a 
short  time  later.  Also  forgotten  by  some 
in  the  present  Red  China  debate  is  the 
unbelievably  Inhuman  treatment  of  both 
the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  people  by  the 
Chinese  Reds  in  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

On  this  second  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  General  MacArthur.  the  poign- 
ant and  inspiring  words  of  his  "Duty, 
Honor.  Country  "  speech  are  especially 
fitting.  Given  without  preparation  or 
notes  on  May  12.  1962,  at  the  U.S.  MUl- 
tary  Academy,  these  remarks  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  soldier,  but  the 
theme  and  moral  message  vitally  con- 
cerns every  citizen,  potential  soldiers  all. 
witJiln  their  own  spheres  of  Influence. 

Although  his  leadership  in  adversit; 
and  his  reassuring  presence  are  gone  for- 
ever, may  these  words  serve  as  his  legscy 
and  contribution  to  his  Nation  in  its 
struggle  for  survival. 

The  Inspiring  speech  which  OeneraJ 
HacArthur  delivered  on  May  12.  1962,  at 
West  Point  is  contadned  at  the  concluslor. 
jl  these  remarks.  The  speech  repre- 
sents the  type  ot  message  that  should  be 
repeated  over  and  over  and  over. 
DtPTT — HoNOK — CouNTmr 

As  I  was  leaving  the  hotel  this  morning,  » 
doorman  asked  me.  "Where  are  you  headed 
for,  Oanerai?"  And  when  I  repUed.  "West 
Point,"  he  remarked,  "Beautiful  place.  Hsvt 
you  ever  been  there  before?" 

No  human  being  could  fall  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  auch  a  tribute  as  this.  Coml&g 
trom  a  pro<esaioa  I  have  served  so  long,  and 
a  people  I  bave  loved  so  well.  It  fills  me  with 


an  emotion  I  cannot  express.  But  this  award 
is  not  Intended  primarily  to  honor  a  per- 
sonality, but  to  symbolize  a  great  moral 
code — the  code  of  conduct  and  chivalry  of 
those  who  guard  this  beloved  land  of  culture 
and  ancient  descent.  That  Is  the  meaning 
of  this  medallion.  For  all  eyes  and  for  all 
time.  It  Is  an  expression  of  the  ethics  of  the 
American  soldier.  That  I  should  be  Inte- 
(^r&ted  In  this  way  with  so  noble  an  ideal 
arouses  a  sense  of  pride  and  yet  of  humlUty 
which  will  be  with  me  always. 

Duty — Honor — Country.  Those  three  hal- 
lowed words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
ought  to  be,  what  you  can  be.  what  you  will 
be.  They  are  your  rallying  points;  to  btxlld 
courage  when  courage  seems  to  fall;  to  re- 
gain faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little  cause 
for  faith;  to  create  hope  when  hopte  becomes 
forlorn.  Unhappily,  I  possess  neither  that 
eloquence  ot  dlcUon,  that  poetry  of  Imagi- 
nation, nor  that  brilliance  of  metaphor  to 
tell  you  ail  that  they  mean.  The  unbeliev- 
ers will  say  they  are  but  words,  but  a  slogan, 
but  a  flamboyant  phrase.  Every  pedant, 
every  demagog,  every  cynic,  every  hypocrite, 
•very  troubUmak«r,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
some  others  of  an  entirely  different  charac- 
t«r,  win  try  to  downgrade  them  even  to  the 
extent  of  mockery  and  ridicule. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they  do. 
They  build  your  basic  character;  they  mold 
you  for  your  future  roles  as  custodians  of 
the  Nation's  defense;  they  make  you  strong 
enough  to  know  when  you  are  weak,  and 
brave  enough  to  face  yourself  when  you  are 
afraid.  They  teach  you  to  be  proud  and  un- 
bending In  honest  failure,  but  humble  and 
gentle  In  success,  not  to  substitute  words  for 
actions,  not  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  stress  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
challenge;  to  learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm 
but  to  have  compassion  on  those  who  fall; 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  master 
others;  to  have  a  heart  that  Is  clean,  a  goal 
that  Is  high;  to  learn  to  laugh  yet  never  for- 
get bow  to  weep:  to  reach  Into  the  future 
yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  serious  yet 
never  to  take  yourself  too  seriously;  to  be 
modest  so  that  you  will  remember  the  sim- 
plicity of  true  greatness,  the  open  mind  of 
true  wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true  strength. 
They  give  you  a  temper  of  the  vrtll,  a  quality 
of  the  Ima^glnatlon,  a  vigor  of  the  emotlcms, 
a  freshness  of  the  deep  springs  of  life,  a  tem- 
peramental predominance  of  courage  over 
timidity,  an  appetite  for  adventure  over  love 
of  ease.  They  create  In  your  heart  the  sense 
of  wonder,  the  tmfalUng  hope  of  what  next, 
and  the  Joy  and  Inspiration  of  life.  They 
teach  you  In  this  way  to  be  an  officer  and  a 
genUeman. 

And  what  sort  of  soldiers  are  those  you 
■re  to  lead?  Are  they  reliable,  are  they  brave, 
are  they  capable  of  victory.  Their  story  Is 
known  to  all  of  you;  It  Is  ttie  story  of  the 
American  man-at-arms.  My  estimate  of  him 
was  formed  on  the  battlefleld  many  years 
«go.  and  has  never  changed.  I  regarded  him 
then  as  I  regard  him  now— as  one  of  the 
world's  noblest  figures,  not  only  as  one  of 
the  finest  military  characters,  but  also  as 
one  of  the  most  stainless.  His  name  and 
fame  are  the  birthright  of  every  American 
clUzen.  In  his  youth  and  strength,  his  love 
and  loyalty,  he  gave  all  that  mortality  can 
give.  He  needs  no  eulogy  from  me  or  from 
Miy  other  man  He  has  written  bis  own 
history  and  written  It  In  red  on  his  enemy's 
breast.  But  when  I  think  of  his  paUence 
under  adversity,  of  his  courage  under  fire. 
»iwl  of  his  modesty  In  victory,  I  am  flUed 
with  an  emoUon  of  admiration  I  cannot  put 
Into  words.  He  belongs  to  history  as  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  suc- 
cessful patriotism;  he  belongs  to  posterity 
•«  the  Instructor  of  future  generations  In 
the  principles  of  Uberty  and  freedom;  he 
*^long8  to  the  present,  to  ua,  by  bis  virtues 
and  by  his  achievements.  In  20  camfMigns, 
on  a  hundred  batUeflelds.  around  a  thou- 


sand campflres,  I  have  wltneesed  that  endur- 
ing fortitude,  that  patriotic  self-abnegation, 
and  that  Invincible  determlnaUon  which  have 
carved  his  status  In  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  he 
has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of  courage. 

As  I  listened  to  those  songs  of  the  glee 
club,  in  memory's  eye  I  could  see  those  stag- 
gering colvmns  of  the  First  World  War,  bend- 
ing under  soggy  packs,  on  many  a  weary 
march  from  dripping  dusk  to  drizzling  dawn. 
slogging  ankle  deep  through  the  mire  of 
shell-shocked  roads,  to  form  grimly  for  the 
attack,  blue-lipped,  covered  with  sludge  and 
mud,  chilled  by  the  wind  and  rain,  driving 
home  to  their  objective,  and.  for  many,  to 
the  jtidgment  seat  of  God.  I  do  not  know 
the  dignity  of  their  birth  but  I  do  know  the 
glory  of  their  death.  They  died  unquestion- 
ing, tmcomplalnlng,  with  faith  in  their 
hearts,  and  on  their  Ups  the  hope  that  we 
would  go  on  to  victory.  Always  for  them — 
Duty — Honor — Country;  always  their  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears  as  we  sought  the  way  and 
the  Ught  and  the  truth. 

And  20  years  after,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  again  the  fUth  of  murky  foxholes, 
the  stench  of  ghostly  trenches,  the  slime  of 
dripping  dugouts;  those  broiling  suns  of  re- 
lentless heat,  those  torrential  rains  of  dev- 
astating storm,  the  loneliness  and  utter 
desolation  of  Jungle  trails,  the  bitterness  of 
long  separaUon  from  those  they  loved  and 
cherished,  the  deadly  pestilence  of  tropical 
disease,  the  horror  of  stricken  areas  of  war; 
their  resolute  and  determined  defense,  their 
swift  and  sure  att.'ick,  their  indomitable  pur- 
pose, their  complete  and  decisive  victory — 
always  victory — always  through  the  bloody 
haze  of  their  last  reverberating  shot,  the 
vision  of  gaunt,  ghastly  men  reverently 
following  your  password  of  Duty — Honor — 
Country. 

The  code  which  those  words  perpetrate 
embraces  the  highest  moral  laws  and  will 
stand  the  test  of  any  ethics  or  philosophies 
ever  promulgated  for  the  uplift  of  mankind. 
Its  requirements  are  for  the  things  that  are 
right,  and  Its  reetralnts  are  from  the  things 
that  are  wrong.  The  soldier,  above  all  other 
men.  Is  required  to  practice  tbe  greatest  act 
of  religious  training — sacrifice.  In  battle  and 
In  the  face  of  danger  and  death,  he  discloses 
those  divine  attributes  which  bis  Maker  gave 
when  He  created  man  In  His  own  Image.  No 
physical  cotu'age  and  no  brute  Instinct  can 
take  the  place  of  the  01\-lne  help  which  alone 
can  sustain  him.  However  horrible  the  In- 
cidents of  war  may  be,  the  soldier  wbo  is 
called  upon  to  offer  and  to  give  his  life  for 
bis  coimtry  Is  the  noblest  development  of 
mankind. 

Tou  now  face  a  new  world — a  world  of 
change.  The  thrust  Into  outer  space  of  the 
satellites,  spheres  and  missiles  marked  the 
beginning  of  another  epoch  In  the  long  story 
of  mankind — the  chapter  of  the  space  age. 
In  the  five  or  more  billions  of  years  the  scien- 
tists tell  us  It  has  taken  to  form  the  earth. 
In  the  three  or  more  billion  years  of  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race,  there  has  never 
been  a  greater,  a  more  abrupt  or  staggering 
evolution.  We  deal  now  not  with  things  of 
this  world  alone,  but  with  the  Illimitable  dis- 
tances and  as  yet  unfathomed  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  We  are  reaching  out  for  a 
new  and  boundless  frontier.  We  speak  in 
strange  temis;  of  hameesing  the  cosmic  en- 
ergy; of  making  winds  and  tides  work  for 
us;  of  creating  unheard-of  synthetic  mate- 
rials to  supplement  or  even  replace  our  old 
standard  basics;  of  purifying  sea  water  for 
our  drink;  of  mining  ocean  floors  for  new 
fields  of  wealth  and  food;  of  disease  pre- 
ventives to  expand  life  into  the  hundreds  of 
years;  of  controlling  the  weather  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
rain  and  shine;  of  space  ships  to  the  moon; 
of  the  primary  target  In  war.  no  longer  lim- 
ited to  the  armed  forces  of  an  enemy,  but  In- 
stead to  Include  his  civil  populations;  of 
ulUmate  conflict   between  a  united   human 


race  and  the  sinister  forces  of  some  other 
planetary  galaxy;  of  such  dreams  and  fanta-" 
sles  as  to  make  life  the  most  exdtlng  of  all 
time. 

And  through  all  this  welter  of  change  and 
developtnent.  your  mission  remains  fljced, 
determined,  inviolable — it  Is  to  win  our  wars. 
Everything  else  In  your  professional  career 
Is  but  a  corollary  to  this  vital  dedication. 
AU  other  public  purposes,  all  other  public 
projects,  all  other  public  needs,  great  or 
small,  will  find  others  fc^  their  aocompUsta- 
ment;  but  you  are  the  ones  wbo  are  trained 
to  fight;  yours  Is  the  profession  of  arms — 
the  wlU  to  win,  the  sure  knowledge  that  In 
war  tbere  Is  no  substitute  for  victory;  that 
If  you  lose,  the  naUon  will  be  destroyed;  that 
the  very  obsession  of  your  public  service  must 
be  Duty-Honor -Country.  Others  will  debate 
the  controversial  Issues,  national  and  Inter- 
national, which  divide  man's  mind;  but 
serene,  calm,  aloof,  you  stand  as  the  nation's 
war  guardian,  as  its  lifeguard  from  the  rag- 
ing tides  of  International  conflict;  as  Its 
gladiator  In  the  arena  of  battle.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  you  have  defended,  guarded, 
and  protected  Its  hallowed  traditions  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom,  of  right  and  Justice.  Let 
civilian  voices  argue  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  oiu-  processes  of  government;  whether  our 
strength  Is  being  sapped  by  deficit  financing. 
Indulged  In  too  long;  by  Federal  paternalism 
grown  too  mighty;  by  power  groups  grown 
too  arrogant;  by  politics  grown  too  corrupt; 
by  crime  grown  too  rampant;  by  morals 
grown  too  low;  by  taxes  grown  too  high;  by 
extremists  grown  too  violent;  whether  our 
personal  liberties  are  as  thorough  and  com- 
plete as  they  should  be.  These  great  na- 
tional problems  are  not  for  your  professional 
participation  or  military  solution.  Your 
guldepost  stands  out  like  a  tenfold  beacon 
In   the  night — Duty — Honor — Country. 

You  are  the  leaven  which  binds  together 
the  entire  fabric  of  our  national  system  of 
defense.  From  your  ranks  come  the  great 
captains  who  hold  the  Nation's  destiny  In 
their  hands  the  moment  the  war  tocsin 
sounds.  The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed 
us.  Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million  ghosts  In 
olive  drab,  m  brown  khaki.  In  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  their  white  crosses  thunder- 
ing those  magic  words — duty,  honor,  country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  war 
mongers.  On  the  contrary,  the  soldier,  above 
all  other  people,  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and 
scars  of  war.  But  always  In  our  ears  ring 
the  ominous  words  of  Plato,  that  wisest  of 
all  philosophers,  "Only  the  dead  have  seen 
the  end  of  war." 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished tone  and  tint;  they  have  gone  glim- 
mering through  the  dreams  of  things  that 
were.  Their  memory  Is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears,  and  coaxed  and 
caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I  listen 
vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the  witching 
melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing  reveille,  of 
far  drums  beating  the  long  roll.  In  my 
dreams  I  bear  again  the  crash  of  guns,  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange  mournful 
mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But  In  the  eve- 
ning of  my  menkory,  always  I  come  back  to 
West  Point.  Always  tbere  echoes  and  re- 
echoes In  my  ears — duty,  honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cross 
the  river  my  last  conscious  thoughts  will 
be  of  the  corps — and  the  corps — and  the 
corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 


FIRST  LADY  DISCOVERS  SAN  AN- 
TONIO FOR  THE  NATION 

Mr.  GRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Texas  T-Wr  Gonzalez]  may  extend  hi« 
remarks  a:  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I«  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
truly  said  that  America  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  countries,  but  the  sad  fswjt 
Is  that  many  of  us  o^'erlook  our  own 
Nation  s  charms  for  more  fabled  places 
overseas  But  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  gra- 
cious First  Lady,  Is  rediscovering  Amer- 
ica for  us.  and  is  even  now  touring  In 
her  own  Texas  and  showing  Its  charm 
and  history  to  a  country  that  often 
thinks  of  Texas  as  only  a  cow  pony  and 
an  oi!  well  Yesterday  she  was  at  Fort 
Davi.s.  in  far  western  Texas;  the  day 
before  that  she  was  In  the  Big  Bend 
country-— a  land  so  magnificent  that 
"j.ord.s  cannot  describe  it.  a  land  where 
anyone  can  go  and  see  for  himself  coun- 
try tlint  very  few  living  men  have  seen. 
The  Bit;  Bend  Is  vast  and  unspoiled;  it 
Is  a  land  conservationists  dream  of,  and 
touri.<;ts  seldom  find. 

Mrs  Johnson  rediscovered  San  An- 
tonio last  week.  I  think  that  few  Amer- 
icans know  the  charms  of  San  Antonio, 
but  they  do  now,  thanks  tc  the  First 
Lady  They  now  know  about  the  San 
Antonio  River — that  tiny  and  meander- 
ing stream  running  through  the  very 
heart  of  a  great  city.  The  river  is  a 
place  of  walks,  soft  lights,  music,  danc- 
ing, and  restaurants.  It  is  a  place  where 
artists  hang  their  paintings,  and  where 
little  boats  will  take  people  from  place 
to  place 

San  .Antonio  Is  more  than  the  Alamo; 
It  is  more  than  the  river  walk;  it  Is  a 
place  filled  with  history  and  charm.  I 
think  that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  April  2  Washington  Post 
account  of  Mrs  Johnson's  visit  to  San 
Antonio  After  reading  this  story,  I 
know  that  they  will  want  to  come  to  San 
Antonio  and  see  a  city  that  Is  among  the 
favorites  of  the  President  and  his  lady. 

The  article  follows: 

.Mas    L.BJ.'B  Sam  Antonio  Ro«b  on  Alamo 
Satasi 

(By  Wlivsola  McLendon) 
.San  Antonio,  T«x.  AprU  1. — Mr«.  Lyndon 
B  Johnaon  put  the  spotlight  on  one  of  Amer- 
ica's moat  fascinating  beautlflcatlon  conser- 
vaUon  pro]ect«  tonight  when  she  turned  on 
the  lights  for  this  city's  Fiesta  de  Laa  Lu- 
minaries    Festival  of  Lights). 

'"All  over  the  country  there  is  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  nature's  endow- 
ment's," said  the  First  Lady  as  she  dedicated 
a  newly  installed  esthetic  lighting  project 
along  San  Antonio's  Paseo  Del  Rio.  "As  the 
llghta  go  on  tonight.  I  look  out  over  the  river 
with  Its  grassy  banks  and  cottonwoods,  and 
cypreaa,  and  pecan  and  willow,  and  retama> 
and  all  I  can  say  Is  "This  la  America  the 
BMuUfxU'." 

The  Paaeo.  an  exciting  blend  of  luab  tropi- 
cal foUag*.  plesMant  walks,  quaint  shop*  aiMl 
sidewalk  cafea.  foUowa  a  unique  boraeshoe 
bend  of  the  San  Antonio  River  right  In  the 
heart  of  the  city — the  Indiana  called  the 
crooked  stream  "drunken  old  man  going 
home  at  night  "  Saved  by  a  mUitant  group 
of  women  in  the  lOaO's  when  city  planners 
decided  to  cover  the  river  wltb  pave- 
n-.ent,   th<?   river  and   ita   banks  have   been 


turned  Into  a  setting  which  has  become 
known  as  the  Venice  of  America, 

"I  have  traveled  through  a  great  many 
cities  In  recent  months  and  found  them  cop- 
ing with  what  you  have  overcome,"  she  told 
San  Antonio  City  leaders  and  a  vast  au- 
dience of  men,  women,  and  children  sitting 
and  standing  along  the  river  banks. 

"Urban  sprawl  haa  withered  away  their 
centers  and  they  are  struggling  to  find  a  way 
to  breathe  life  Into  centerclty.  Here  Is  a 
great  example  of  what  can  be  done.  It  says 
to  every  dty — look  around  and  find  the  In- 
dividual charm,  the  bounty  of  nature,  the 
heritage  of  the  past  with  which  to  rebuild." 

The  newly  Installed  esthetic  lighting  dedi- 
cated by  the  First  Lady  is  the. workman- 
ship of  a  wizard  of  watts,  John  R.  Watson,' 43, 
noted  landscape  Ulumlnator,  tall  and  lanky, 
and  a  native  Texan.  Watson  designed^  the 
lighting  In  Queen  Victoria  Patrk  at  Nta'gara 
Falls  as  well  as  the  Illumination  of  the  Texas 
pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

The  First  Lady  flew  to  San  Antonio  this 
afternoon  accompanied  by  Secretary  of  In- 
terior and  Mrs.  Stewart  Udall.  White  House 
staff  members,  Secret  Service  Agents,  and 
more  than  60  members  of  the  prsM. 

After  checking  into  the  hotel,  Mrs.  John- 
son went  out  immediately  on  the  balcony  of 
her  ninth  floor  suite  and  looked  across  at  the 
steeple  of  St.  Mark's  Church  where  she  and 
President  Johnson  had  been  married. 

With  her  were  Dan  QulIl,  who  had  made 
the  local  arrangements  for  their  wedding 
In  1934,  and  Mrs.  John  Connally,  wife  of  the 
Texas  Governor. 

She  started  her  evening  along  the  Paseo  at 
the  Hemlsfalr  headquarters  where  she  saw 
a  colorful  model  of  the  fair  which  will  take 
place  In  San  Antonio,  Just  300  yards  from 
the  Alamo  In  1968. 

The  fair  will  show  the  diversified  culttirea 
of  Pan  America — the  history,  art,  religion, 
and  socioeconomic  development  of  each  of 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  and  the  atg- 
nlflcant  contrlbutlona  to  their  development 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  next  stop  was  La  Vllllta.  the  little  re- 
stored village  in  the  shadow  of  San  Antonio's 
skyscrapers.  The  spot  was  a  crude  Indian  vil- 
lage until,  about  173a.  It  became  the  abode 
dwelling  place  of  the  soldiers  attached  to 
Mission  San  Antonio  de  VeUero,  the  Alanao. 
The  present  restoration  was  begun  In  1939 
and  many  skills  and  crafts  of  the  early  settle- 
ment are  stlU  pursued  in  the  old  adobes. 

La  Vllllta  was  the  setting  for  toiUgbt's  re- 
ception, attended  by  more  than  600  of  the 
city's  leading  citizens,  and  It  honored  the 
First  Lady. 

At  the  reception  Mrs.  Johnson  literally  re- 
ceived the  red  carpwt  treatment.  On  band 
to  see  that  she  got  it  was  the  Red  Carpet 
Committee,  a  group  composed  of  citizens  who 
think  that  only  a  real  red  carpet  is  good 
enough  for  VIP  visitors.  The  men,  wearing 
red  Jackets  and  the  women  in  red  dresses 
spread  it  for  Mrs.  Johnson  on  her  arrival. 

The  reception  took  place  outdoors  In  a 
courtyard  and.  even  at  8  o'clock  In  the  eve- 
ning, the  summer-like  weather  hovered  at  a 
warm  and  friendly  78  to  80  degrees. 

From  La  VIUIU  Mayor  Walter  W.  McAlUs- 
ter  escorted  lin.  Johnson  down  to  the  river 
edge  where  she  planted  an  American  elm 
seedling.  Eighteen  Inches  high  and  3  years 
old.  the  seedling  was  taken  from  the  John 
Qtilncy  Adams  elm,  the  old-commemorative 
tree  on  the  White  House  grounds. 

After  the  lighting  ceremony,  the  Lady  Bird 
Johnaon  entourage  boarded  gaily  decorated 
baxgee  for  a  90-mlnute  cruise  up  the  winding 
San  Antonio  River. 

At  the  Ameeon  River  Theater  where  the 
stream  separatee,  the  audience  was  seated  on 
grassy  tiers  from  the  stage,  there  were  songs 
of  Sp«an  and  Mexico.     A  German  band,  au- 


thentic to  the  last  "oompah"  serenaded  the 
First  Lady  •■  her  b*rge  moved  under  the 
Alamo  Street  footbridge. 


IOWA'S  NATURAL  BEAUTY  IN- 
CLUDED IN  NATIONAL  TRAIia 
BILL 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  ScnmBHAusEit]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  iSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  our  society  becomes  increasingly  more 
complex  and  as  our  population  continues 
to  expand,  It  Is  imperative  that  we  plan 
for  the  long-range  recreation  ne^  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  vigorous  action  by 
we  ol  the  89th  Congress,  Is  Important  to 
the  future  development  of  our  national 
recreation  effort  and  to  the  health  and 
well  being  of  our  citizens  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. 

To  help  meet  this  expanding  need  for 
recreational  facilities  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Sys- 
tem of  Trails.  My  bill  is  similar  to  H.R 
14222  which  was  introduced  last  week  by 
our  distinguished  collesigue  from  Alas- 
ka, the  Honorable  Ralph  Rivers,  whose 
long  leadership  and  efforts  in  this  vital 
area  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
My  bill  calls  for  the  inclusion  of  a  hik- 
ing and  riding  trail  along  the  scenic 
banks  of  our  Nation's  river,  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  which  borders  my  district 
for  more  than  100  mUes.  This  trail 
which  would  stretch  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  river  In  Minne- 
sota, would  pass  through  some  of  our 
Nation's  most  scenic  areas.  In  my  own 
district  In  southeast  Iowa,  the  trail  would 
be  through  wooded  areas,  along  high 
bluffs  overlooking  the  river,  and  in  close 
proximity  of  numerous  historic  and  geo- 
logical points  of  Interest.  My  proposed 
trail  would  stretch  the  full  length  of  the 
Mississippi  which  has  played  such  a  vital 
role  in  the  development  of  our  great 
Nation  and  which  is  such  an  Important 
part  of  our  national  heritage,  folklore, 
and  culture. 

Secondly.  I  propose  that  the  historic 
Mormon  Trail  and  the  Mormon  Hand- 
cart Trails  be  included  in  our  national 
trail  system.  These  two  famous  trails 
pass  through  my  district.  Certainly,  a 
recognltion.Cf  this  liistoric  trail  through 
incorporation  in  our  national  trail  sys- 
tem, would  contribute  much  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  heritage  and  to  the  full 
development  of  our  recreation  resources. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  pro- 
posal which  would  make  available  trails 
for  all  citizens  and  would  permit  Amer- 
icans to  more  readily  enjoy  the  outdoor 
wonders  of  our  great  Nation .  As  my  able 
colleague  from  Alaska  pointed  out,  the 
trail  system  will  not  only  provide  an  ex- 
perience which  touches  the  senses,  but 
wUI  contribute  to  relieving  the  strains 
and  tension  of  modem  living. 


,     : 


LET'S  LOWER  THE  OIL  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schmidhausek]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoho 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  a  fine  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  7  issue  of 
The  Machinist.  I  believe  the  message 
presented  by  the  editorial  should  receive 
very  serious  consideration  by  all  of  us  In 
the  Congress  who  have  the  sober  respon- 
sibility of  congressional  oversight  of  ex- 
ecutive actions  In  this  vital  area.  Ap- 
parently there  are  some  areas  which  have 
for  the  past  several  decades  been  re- 
garded as  "sacred  cows"  with  regard  to 
suggested  guidelines  for  tax  reform 
policy. 

In  fairness  to  our  worttng  people  In  the 
farms  and  factories  of  America,  we 
should  extend  considerations  of  restraint 
to  areas  which  have  been  hitherto  un- 
touched. As  an  initial  step  in  this  di- 
rection, I  Introduced  H.R.  12993  a  bill 
which  would  progressively  reduce  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  I  call  this  legis- 
lation to  not  only  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  also  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Adoption  of  this  measure  would  be  a  first 
step  in  meeting  the  valid  and  construc- 
tive criticism  voiced  in  this  perceptive 
editorial  entitled  "Green  Stamps." 
Gkcitn  Stamps 

Bead  tlie  fixi&nclal  pages  of  almost  any 
newspaper  on  almost  any  day.  They  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  fairness  of  the 
administration's  efforts  to  limit  this  year's 
wage  Increases. 

The  President's  economic  advisers  are  wor- 
ried that  wages  will  go  up  so  fast  that  prices 
will  rise  faster  than  usual.  So  they  have  set 
an  arbitrary  guide  for  negotiated  wage  in- 
creases. They  would  restrict  all  wage  In- 
creases to  3.2  percent  this  year,  except  for  In- 
equity, labor  shortage,  or  other  special  cases. 

To  the  economic  advisers  at  the  White 
House,  wages  are  part  of  the  coet  of  produc- 
tion rather  than  family  Income.  They  would 
restrict  that  cost  like  they  try  to  restrict  the 
cost  of  aluminum  or  steel. 

So  far,  there  Is  no  talk  at  all  about  regu- 
lating corporation  profits,  stockholders'  divi- 
dends or  management  salaries,  bonuses  and 
•tock  options.  The  economic  advisers  con- 
«lder  those  as  personal  Incentives,  rather 
than  a  cost  of  production. 

PBorrrs  or  20  pescknt 

The  result  is  a  kind  of  lopsided  unfairness 
that  sticks  out  aU  over  the  financial  pages. 
Just  look  for  one  example,  look  at  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  report  of  a  fljiancial 
•tatement  by  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  the 
arm  that  produces  the  S.  &  Ht.  green  stamps. 
Most  of  us  think  we  get  those  stamps  for  free. 

That  company  has  assets  of  more  than 
»  quarter  of  a  blUlon  dollars.  Last  year  the 
profits  of  Sperry  tt  Hutchinson  Jumped  al- 
most 20  percent.  The  wage  guideline,  re- 
member, is  32  percent.  The  year  before  that, 
0  *  H.  profits  had  increased  42  percent. 

These  profit  Increases  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  the  trading  stamp  business  is  not 
expanding  as  fast  as  It  used  to. 


BALAKIBS    OP    (200,000 

The  S.  &  H.  green  stamp  business  Is  owned 
by  a  family  named  Belnecke.  Six  of  its  eight 
top  ofBcers  are  Belneckes.  Edwin  Belnecke, 
who  Is  BO  yeans  old,  is  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  -was  paid  $200,000  last  year.  Frederick 
Belnecke,  who  is  79,  sei-ves  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  He  also  received 
•200,000  last  year.  That  Is  a  wage  rate  of 
almost  $100  an  hour.  Four  other  corporate 
officers  each  get  (100,000  or  more. 

If  there  has  been  any  effort  by  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers  to  limit  corporate 
salaries  like  these,  we  havent  heard  about  it. 
The  President's  economic  advisers  are  after 
the  men  and  women  who  make  $3.  $4,  or  $5 
an  hour.  Some  would  even  apply  the  3.2- 
percent  guideline  to  those  earning  $1.25  an 
hour. 

Economic  pressure  applied  like  this  to  one 
group  of  Americans  Is  patently  unfair.  Es- 
pecially when  it  Increases  the  profits  of 
others. 


CREATIVE  FEDERALISM- 
CONCEPT 


-A  NEW 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  GiLLiCAN]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Gn.T.TGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
phrase  signaling  a  new  concept  in  gov- 
ernment has  been  Introduced  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  It  is  "creative  federal- 
ism." While  the  phrase  is  known  to 
many  of  us  in  Congress,  the  public  is  only 
now  beginning  to  hear  and  read  of  it. 

Much  of  the  domestic  legislation 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress  is  tied  to  the 
creative  federalism  concept  through  its 
emphasis  on  programs  designed  to  create 
greater  power  and  initiative  at  the  local 
government  levels. 

This  recent  legislation  Is  not  designed 
to  increase  Federal  controls  but  to  inspire 
community  initiatives  to  solve  problems 
of  education,  employment,  and  health. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  to  act  only 
as  a  junior  partner  in  the  programs. 

The  concept  of  creative  federalism  has 
been  analyzed  in  depth  by  Max  Ways  in 
the  January  1966  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine. His  article,  entitled  "Creative 
Federalism  and  the  Great  Society."  fol- 
lows: 

Creattvx  Fedekalism  and  thb  Gkeat  Society 
(By  Max  Ways) 

(Note. — There's  much  more  to  LB.J.'s  do- 
mestic policies  than  meets  the  eye.  Govern- 
xuent  Is  learning  from  modern  business  that, 
when  it  comes  to  problem  solving,  power  be- 
longs out  where  the  know-how  is.) 

As  the  huge  program  enacted  by  Congress 
In  1965  moves  Into  action.  UJ3.  history  Is 
making  a  major  turn  from  the  politics  of 
issues  to  the  politics  of  problems,  from  an 
emphasis  on  need  to  an  emphasis  on  oppor- 
tunity, from  struggle  over  the  redistribution 
of  what  we  have  to  the  less  crude  and  more 
Intricate  decisions  about  what  we  might  be- 
come. 

Salient  features  of  the  new  package  include 
aid  to  education,  medicare,  and  expanded 
Federal  activities  In  the  health  field,  urban 
renewal,  and  scores  of  other  efforts  to  Improve 
the  physical  environment.  Since  many  of 
these  topics  have  a  long  and  embattled  past 


In  public  discussion,  some  observers  try  to 
foroe  the  present  programs  into  the  mold  of 
yesterday's  debates.  They  see  the  new  pro- 
grams simply  as  another  surge  in  the  drive 
begun  thirty  years  ago  to  expand  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  total  power  in  order 
to  right  social  wrongs.  When  the  Johnson 
program  is  put  into  that  context,  liberals 
automatically  applaud  It  and  oot^aervativee 
automatically  denounce  it.  Both  are  missing 
the  point. 

They  fall  to  recognize  that  a  fundamental 
break  with  the  welfare-state  trend  occurred 
when  this  society  made  a  different  assess- 
ment of  Its  own  vigor.  A  new  confidence  in 
opportunity  began  to  be  refiected  in  politics 
16  years  ago  and  was  a  factor  in  both  of  the 
Elsenhower  elections.  Although  John  F. 
Kennedy's  1960  campaign  Included  appeals 
to  the  older  kind  of  politics,  his  statements 
and  policies  as  President  seldom  moved  back 
toward  the  assumptions  about  VS.  society 
that  characterized  his  party's  dominance  be- 
tween 1933  and  1952.  Lyndon  Johnson  even 
more  explicitly  has  founded  his  administra- 
tion on  the  premise  that  U.S.  society  in  gen- 
eral is  exceedingly  lively,  increasing  its  rate 
of  innovation  and  expanding  Its  range  of  op- 
portunity. 

Two  evenu  early  In  Johnson's  administra- 
tion Indicated  bis  commitment  to  this  prem- 
ise. One  was  the  way  he  SLrgued  the  case 
for  the  income  tax  cut  that  Kennedy  had  pro- 
posed. Both  Presidents,  and  especially  John- 
son, made  it  clear  In  the  tax  debate  that  they 
regarded  the  private  economy,  and  not  the 
pump  of  Federal  spending,  as  the  main 
engine  of  economic  growth.  The  second 
event  was  Johnson's  Great  Society  speech  at 
Ann  Arbor  In  May  1964,  In  some  quarters 
this  address  has  been  misread  as  a  threat  to 
Impose  upon  the  UJ3.  future  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment blueprint  of  what  the  Great  Society 
ought  to  be. 

But  this  Interpa-etation  is  contradicted  by 
the  speech  Itself  and  Johnson's  subsequent 
poUcies  and  words,  including  his  1964  cam- 
paign speeches.  At  Ann  Arbor  he  was  ex- 
pressing, in  his  capacity  of  national  leader, 
a  bolder  view  of  the  prospect  before  the  Na- 
tion, the  widening  range  of  choice  presented 
to  all  Its  people  and  all  its  institutions,  pub- 
lic and  private.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
speech,  he  suggested  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  an  important  part  to 
play  In  the  quest  for  a  better  future.  Neither 
then  nor  later,  ho'wever,  did  he  Intimate  that 
the  Federal  role  In  the  decisions  ahead  would 
be  dominant  or  that  Washington  could  sup- 
ply the  superior  wisdom. 

Along  with  the  new  assumptions  of  vigor 
in  TJ.S.  society  came  a  new  way  of  organizing 
Federal  programs.  At  Ann  Arljor  and  on  five 
public  occasions  since  then,  Johnson  has 
used  a  phrase,  "creative  federalism."  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  It  deserves.  Fed- 
eralism means  a  relation,  cooperative  and 
competitive,  between  a  limited  central  power 
and  other  powers  that  are  essentially  inde- 
pendent of  it.  In  the  long  American  dia- 
log over  States  rights.  It  has  been  tacitly 
assumed  that  the  total  amount  of  power  was 
constant  and.  therefore,  any  Increase  in  Fed- 
eral power  diminished  the  power  of  the 
States  and/or  "the  people."  Creative  fed- 
eralism starts  from  the  contrary  belief  that 
total  power — private  and  public,  individual 
and  organizational — Is  expanding  very  rap- 
Idly.  As  the  range  of  conscious  choice  wid- 
ens, it  Is  possible  to  think  of  vast  increases 
of  Federal  Government  power  that  do  not 
encroach  upon  or  diminish  any  other  power. 
Simultaneously,  the  power  of  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  will  Increase;  the  power  of 
private  organizations,  including  businesses, 
will  Increase;  and  the  power  of  individuals 
will  Increase. 

Creative  federalism  as  it  Is  now  develop- 
ing emphasizes  relationships  between  Wash- 
ington and  many  other  independent  centerv 
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of  decision  In  State  suid  local  government. 
In  new  public  bcxlles,  Ln  universities.  In  pro- 
fesstonaa  orgSLnlzatlon«.  &nd  In  buslneM. 
TTiis  characterlatlc  of  the  new  prograiDs  U 
part  of  a  rather  b^iated  application  to  gov- 
ernment of  the  organisational  bablta  devel- 
oped by  modern  bualneM.  While  everyone 
ha«  been  watching  Um  Influence  of  Govern- 
ment. pKjUclea  en  the  economy,  the  Impact  ot 
the  economy's  strength  and  lt«  mode  of  or- 
sranlzatlon  have  been  quietly  altering  the 
way  the  Oovernment  worlu.  Ttns  of  thou- 
fsaiids  of  profesalonal  and  managerial  types. 
in  and  out  of  Government  service,  are  shap- 
ihij  and  executing  Great  Society  programs. 
Thla  l«  as  It  should  be.  for  professional  and 
managerial  men  are  preeminently  oriented 
toward  direction  choosing  and  problem  solv- 
ing within  a  complex  framework  of  many 
centers  of  decision 

This  new  outlook  In  Washington  Is  the 
deepest  reason  for  the  rapprochement,  during 
the  Johnson  administration,  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business  The  two  stlU  have 
and  will  always  have  different  responsibili- 
ties and  ajnrs  But  they  are  beginning  to 
\ise  the  game  working  language,  depend  on 
the  same  kinds  of  people,  and  get  at  tasks 
and  decisions  In  the  same  way.  More  than 
iidm;nlstrarlve  style  Is  Involved  In  this 
w  ushi.niTtr -1  Shift.  The  whole  framework  of 
US    politics  Is  changing. 

THX  OLD  POLmca  AtTD  THB  NTW 

Many  observers  have  noted  disparagingly 
that  the  Johnson  program — with  the  sig- 
nificant exception  of  civil  rights — does  not 
generate  much  public  "excitement."  Those 
observers  are  conditioned  to  exptect  a  certain 
kind  of  political  excitement  that  arises  when 
ci.asses  or  other  broad  groups  In  a  society — 
each  armed  with  principles  of  ethics.  Justice, 
constitutional  law,  or  Ideology — clash  over 
whether  Government  power  should  be  used 
to  achieve  or  retain  a  group  advantage.  The 
20th  century,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  pro- 
duced so  many  exciting  political  conflicts  of 
this  sort  that  they  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  whole  of  politics  and  even. 
perversely,  as  desirable. 

The  Johnson  program's  relative  lack  of 
this  sort  of  exciting  conflict  should  be  read 
as  a  clue  to  Its  fundamental  novelty.  Civil 
rights,  the  single  domestic  Issue  that  today 
creates  the  faxnlUar  kind  of  popular  excite- 
ment, points  up  the  contrast  between  the 
old  politics  and  the  new.  The  drive  for 
N'egro  equality  Invokes  principles  of  justice 
•■ir.d  ethics  in  demanding  that  the  weight  of 
(Jovernment  be  employed  to  do  for  one  large 
grc up  what  society  Itself  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  do.  Government  can  do  Uttle  for 
Negroes  as  a  group  without  hurting  (psycho- 
logically. If  not  materially)  many  white* 
most  directly  affected  by  such  measures  as 
school  desegregation.  When  Government 
must  decide  how  far  It  will  go  In  taking 
cherished  advantages  from  one  group  In  the 
course  of  helping  another  group,  an  exciting 
political  Issue  arises. 

Most  Issues  of  the  1030's  had  this  same 
characteristic  of  taking  from  group  A  to  give 
to  group  B.  Indeed,  a  class  redistribution  of 
Income  and  power  was  one  of  the  stated  alms 
of  the  New  Deal.  Thirty  years  ago  belief  was 
widespread  tiiat  the  U.S.  economy  was  ma- 
ture, that  a  large  and  Increasing  proportion 
of  all  social  initiative  would  have  to  be  exer- 
ci.^ed  through  the  Federal  Government,  that 
the  hope  of  progress  lay  In  the  enlarged  Fed- 
eral power  to  take  from  the  economic  royal- 
ists and  give  to  the  underprivileged.  In  the 
struggle  arising  from  such  beliefs  the  politi- 
cal poslUons  called  radical,  Uberal,  and  con- 
servative Jelled  into  their  present  meanings. 

The  Johnson  program  does  not  fit  any  of 
these  molds.  Except  for  the  special  case  of 
the  Negrf^.  every  group  is  now  believed  capa- 
ble of  Advancing  under  iu  own  st«am.  Con- 
sequently the  old  welfarlst  arguments  for 
Oovernmeni  intervention  lose  some  of  their 


force  and  tirgency  while  the  newer  problem- 
solving  approach  comes  to  the  fore. 

Medicare,  when  It  was  first  seriously  de- 
bated In  the  1940's.  was  presented  with  an 
emphasis  on  what  the  yotmg  owed  to  the 
old  and.  especially,  on  what  the  fortunate 
owed  to  the  unfortunate.  Today  the  vlew- 
p>olnt  has  shifted.  It  is  now  recognized  that 
this  society  as  a  whole  has  a  problem  of  iky- 
ing for  the  greatly  enlarged  medical  services 
now  available  to  the  agedi  medicare  is  put 
forward  as  a  device  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. Similarly,  the  programs  to  improve  edu- 
cation, clean  up  rivers,  beautify  highways, 
and  reduce  air  pollution  are  not  struggles 
between  broad  social  groups.  And  they  are 
not  Ideological  issues.  They  are  efforts  to 
deal  with  problems  by  a  society  that  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  confident  of  Its  prob- 
lem-solving ability. 

Specific  Federal  programs  derived  from  this 
new  approach  may  be  good  or  bad.  valuable 
or  wasteful,  disruptive  or  constructive.  Elach 
will  certaliily  require  close  public  scrutmy 
of  its  oonosptlon  and  execution.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  chance  for  criticism  and  op- 
position when  we  learn  to  look  at  these  pro- 
grams in  the  context  of  the  new  politics. 
But  effective  criticism  and  opposition  will 
not  develop  from  the  old  yanuner  for  or 
against  any  extension  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's scope. 

WtU.    TH»    PARTNEB    STAT    JtTNTOa? 

Those  Washington  officials  now  busily  set- 
ting up  the  programs  like  to  describe  the 
new  roles  for  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  phrase  "Junior  partner."  An  easy  cyni- 
cism, bred  of  past  conditions,  is  quick  to  sus- 
pect that  this  Junior  partner  means  to  en- 
large his  scope  until  he  takes  over  the  shop. 
But  an  examination  of  the  new  programs 
In  detail  shows  this  cynicism  Is  misplaced. 
These  programs  are  so  designed  that  they 
will  work  only  If  the  "senior  partners" — i.e.. 
elements  of  the  society  other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government— continue  to  grow  and  in- 
novate vigorously.  If  that  hope  Is  dUap- 
pointed,  the  PMeral  "Junior  partner,"  instead 
of  increasing  his  power,  will  be  In  trouble 
with  the  electorate. 

Because  the  Washington  Junior  piartnerB 
are  aware  of  this  danger,  "creative  federal- 
ism" includes  a  deliberate  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  inaUtutlons  that  will  be 
Independent  of  and,  in  p«krt.  antagonistic 
to  the  Federal  Government  power.  Almost 
every  pcu-t  of  every  new  program  transfers 
Federal  funds  to  some  outside  agency.  Noth- 
ing will  be  achieved  if  the  recipients — uni- 
versities, State  and  local  educational  au- 
thorities, hospitals,  medical  schools,  and 
poverty  program  councils — merely  become 
subservient  arms  directed  by  the  central  Fed- 
eral power.  Tension  between  Washington 
and  other  independent  centers  is  required 
by  the  whole  body  of  experience  out  of  which 
the  notion  of  "creative  federalUm"  comes. 

This  way  of  doing  things  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment by  osmosis  from  corporate  manage- 
ment. Big  corporations  have  been  getting 
bigger,  but  executives  are  increasingly  and 
Justifiably  impatient  of  outalde  criticism 
that,  using  the  language  of  50  years  ago,  at- 
tacks corporations  as  "monolithic"  concen- 
trations of  power  in  a  few  hands.  From  the 
Inside  of  any  great  corporation  it  is  obvious 
that  top  management  spends  a  great  deal 
of  its  time  trying  to  enlarge  the  responsibil- 
ities and  strengthen  the  inltlaUve  of  other 
power  centers  within  the  corporation.  Such 
policies  are  pursued  in  the  face  of  certain 
knowledge  that  the  multiplied  and  strength- 
ened power  centers  will  develop  troublesome 
tensions  with  top  manag«nent  and  with  one 
another.  Top  management  does  not  pursue 
this  "polycentrlc"  policy  out  ot  altruism  or 
masochism.  It  does  so  becatise  the  com- 
plexity of  modem  knowledge,  refiected  in 
the  complexity  ot  organised  action,  demands 


that  much  of  the  decisionmaking  be  decen- 
tralized. 

Not  only  Is  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy 
required  but.  even  more  significantly,  a  high 
degree  of  professional  autonomy.  Engineer- 
ing decisions  have  to  be  made  by  engineers 
Accountants,  architects,  artists,  and  xerog- 
raphers  acquire  similar  "states'  rights." 

Yet  it  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  the 
overall  trend  In  modem  organization  is 
toward  decentralization.  Complexity  has 
two  sides:  while  specialization  decentralizes 
Interdependence  centralizes.  The  art  of 
modern  management  consists  largely  in  dis- 
covering what  to  centralize  and  what  to  de- 
centralize, and  In  constructing  the  channels 
through  which  Information  and  decision, 
generated  at  many  levels,  flow.  An  old- 
fashioned  "captain  of  Industry."  an  Indus- 
trial absolutist  of  the  Henry  Ford  type,  would 
be  driven  screaming  into  the  night  by  the 
restraints  and  complexities  of  modem  corpo- 
rate "federalism."    But  it  works. 

Those  business  executives  who  still  see  in 
recent  Washington  trends  only  a  further  ei- 
panslon  toward  "absolute  government"  are 
as  blind  as  those  critics  of  big  business  who 
go  on  mouthing  warnings  against  "mono- 
lithic" corporations.  These  business  execu- 
tives are  doubly  blind,  because  In  the  new 
Federal  patterns  they  do  not  recognize  their 
own  children. 

The  new  patterns  first  entered  Washing- 
ton at  the  point  where  the  connection  be- 
tween government,  advanced  business,  and 
science  is  most  intense— the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. During  World  War  n.  teams  of 
analysts  began  to  apply  techniques  of 
"operations  research"  to  military  decisions. 
In  the  postwar  period  this  approach  spread 
to  analytical  comparisons  of  "weapon  sys- 
tems" by  methods  that  worked  back  from 
battlefield  value  to  factory  costs.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  made  the  Pentagon  a 
link  in  an  Informational  and  decision-mak- 
ing process  stretching  from  White  House 
policy  decisions  through  prime  contractors 
to  thousands  of  subcontractors. 

No  one  can  calculate  whether  the  vast 
activity  we  call  defense  is  more  or  less  cen- 
tralized than  it  was  In  19S0;  and  the  answer. 
If  we  had  it,  would  not  be  very  Important. 
What  matters  is  that  the  total  system  has 
a  more  rational  and  a  more  effective  way  of 
relating  the  parts  to  the  whole.  There  Is  a 
conscious,  unceasing  effort  to  ensure  that  any 
given  decision  will  be  made  at  the  most 
appropriate  place — high  or  low.  In  Wash- 
ington or  out — and  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
information, 

aoAoe  roB  trx  hillbillies 

Many  Great  Society  programs  are  marked 
by  an  emphasis,  similar  to  that  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  on  "cost  effectiveness." 

Take,  for  example.  Appalachia.  The  cas- 
ual reader  of  the  news  may  assume  that  the 
program  for  stimulating  this  backward  re- 
gion is  Just  another  dribble  of  welfarlst  pap 
from  the  Washington  udder.  The  casual 
reader  will  be  wrong.  And  he  wUl  be  miss- 
ing one  of  the  most  Interesting  of  recent 
political  innovations. 

The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  program 
contains  a  remarkable  clause:  within  Ap- 
palachia Federal  funds  are  to  be  "concen- 
trated in  areas  where  there  is  a  significant 
potential  for  futuiro  growth,  and  where  the 
expected  return  on  public  dollars  Invested 
will  be  the  greatest."  This  method  of  allo- 
cation runs  counter  both  to  the  old  congres- 
sional pork-barrel  system  and  to  the  wel- 
farlst system  that  allocated  funds  on  the 
basis  of  "need."  Appalachia's  "need"  is 
such  that  the  91.1  billion  authorized  by  Con- 
gress would  be  frittered  away  if  It  were  con- 
centrated on  the  neediest  hollows,  the  dead- 
est hamlets,  and  the  most  eroded  hillsides. 

By  making  the  greatest  investment  poten- 
tial lU  basic  criterion,  the  Appalachian  Act 
directs   the   program   to   concentrate  In  an- 
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other  way.  Within  Appalachia  there  are, 
right  now,  a  number  of  economically  vigo- 
rous towns  that  may  be  stimulated  to  great- 
er growth.  There  are  other  areas  where  local 
initiative  and  private  enterprise  can  make 
a  case  for  a  high  potential  return  on  invest- 
ment. The  new  criterion  of  public  spending 
leads  the  men  in  the  Appalachian  program 
to  talk  In  businesslike  terms  about  market 
analysis  and  plant-location  strategy  rather 
than  in  terms  of  social  work.  John  L. 
Sweeney,  Federal  cochalrman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  does  not  try 
to  wring  the  reporter's  heart  with  statistics 
of  beriberi  and  Illiteracy  in  Appalachia.  In- 
stead, he  makes  his  pitch  like  a  chamber-of- 
commerce  secretary,  about  how  Appalachia, 
lying  between  the  two  great  markets  of  the 
United  States — the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
Great  Lakes  complex — may  have  a  glittering 
economic  future. 

But  how  will  concentration  on  the  growth 
counties  of  Appalachia  help  the  people  of 
the  back  hollows?  How  can  It  relieve  them 
of  the  grim  choice  between  continued  pover- 
ty and  psychologically  disruptive  migration 
to  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  great  indus- 
trial centers?  In  answer.  Sweeney  turns  to 
«  map.  A  large  proportion  of  Federal  funds 
for  Appalachia  will  be  spent  to  aid  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  network  that  would  al- 
low the  hill  dwellers  to  live  In  the  land  they 
love  and  commute  by  bus  or  car  to  Jobs  in 
the  growing  centers  of  the  region.  Motorized 
transit  offers  the  possibility  of  large  labor 
pools  without  a  megalopolis. 

One  danger  of  all  this  is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  moving  away  from  welfarlst 
Btandards.  will  find  It  has  let  in  the  seven 
worse  devils  of  rigid  central  planning.  But 
the  Appalachian  program  la  set  up  in  a  way 
that  minimizes  this  danger.  The  key  power 
center  is  not  Sweeney's  office  but  a  commls- 
6lon  made  up  of  the  Governors  of  the  12 
Appalachian  States.  States,  counties,  towns, 
colleges,  and  private  businesses  have  already 
been  stimulated  to  compete  in  presenting  to 
the  commission  proposals  based  upon  the  test 
of  "greater  potential."  If  this  local  inlOa- 
Vlve  continues  to  wax.  Federal  coordinating 
functions  will  be  a  small  part  of  the  total 
ictivlty.  If  the  local  iniUatlve  subsides 
there  won't  be  anything  worth  coordinating 
and  the  Appalachian  program  will  be  a  clear- 
cut  failure.  In  neither  case  will  Washington 
have  Increased  its  "control"  of  Appalachia. 

TENSION  AT  A   RICH   LEVEL 

The  same  organizational  principles  can 
be  seen  at  work  in  the  Government's  rela- 
Uons  with  one  of  the  most  advanced  sectors 
of  05.  life,  higher  education.  John  W  Gard- 
ner, the  recently  appointed  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  did  much 
shrewd  and  unconventional  thinking  about 
this  subject  when  he  was  head  of  the  Car- 
negie Corp.  of  New  York.  Over  a  year  ago 
In  a  speech  to  university  people  he  took  aim 
»t  the  familiar  charge  that  the  flow  of  Fed- 
eral money  to  universities  represents  a  dan- 
gerous Increase  in  Federal  power  and  a  threat 
to  academic  Independence.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  was  another  side  to  the  story. 
"To  the  old-time  Federal  official  used  to  a 
world  in  which  Government  funds  were 
«pent  for  purposes  defined  by  Government 
and  administered  by  hierarchically  organized 
departments  under  complete  Government 
control,  the  new  trend  looks  like  a  grievous 
loss  of  Government  power,"  he  said.  "Wher- 
ever he  looks,  he  sees  lay  artvisory  bodies 
w;ommending  how  Government  money  shall 
be  spent,  and  he  sees  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations spending  it." 

A  Government  agency,  because  it  Is  ac- 
eounubl-  to  Congress  and  the  taxpayer, 
jants  to  define  quite  precisely  what  Is  to  be 
aone  with  public  money  that  it  hands  over  to 
•university  research  project.  The  unlver- 
«tT.  accustomed  to  the  notion  that  science 
'o™  best  When  it  is  free  of  externally  im- 
P<«ed  conditions,  resists  the  definitions,  re- 


strictions, and  reviews  insisted  ui>on  by  the 
agency. 

Gardner  has  urged  university  people  to 
give  more  sympathetic  understandln:;  to  the 
Government  view,  and  he  has  urged  Govern- 
ment officials  to  see  the  university  view.  But 
he  does  not  believe — and  this  is  the  Im- 
portant point — that  the  tension  between 
them  will  or  should  disappear.  "Actually, 
there  is  some  advantage  to  the  public  in- 
terest in  keeping  a  certain  adversary  quality 
In  the  relationship." 

This  thought  gets  close  to  the  heart  of 
"creative  federalism."  In  the  context  of 
modern  knowledge  and  work,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  business  or  Government,  the 
overall  degree  of  centralization  or  decen- 
tralization is  seldom  an  Interesting  or  use- 
ful question.  What  matters  is  the  quality 
of  an  ever  evolving  process  of  deciding  which 
functions  to  centralize  and  which  to  de- 
centralize. 

TOWARD  A  LIVELtER  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

"Creative  federalism"  is  also  conspicuous 
in  the  hugely  expanded  federal  program  of 
aid  to  primary  and  secondary  education. 
Some  redistribution  from  the  prosperous  to 
the  poor  is  Involved  in  this  program  since 
Federal  tax  money,  collected  mainly  from  a 
graduated  income  tax.  will  be  spent  at  a 
higher  rate  per  pupil  in  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts. But  this  was  not  the  central  motive 
for  enacting  the  new  education  program 
and  is  not  the  dominant  idea  of  the  ad- 
ministrators in  Washington. 

Two  main  motives  have  converged  to  in- 
crease Federal  aid  to  schools.  The  first  is  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  next  30  years  will 
see  a  rapidly  increasing  national  need  lor  t)et- 
ter  educated  men  and  women.  Economists 
believe  this.  Business  executives,  now  run- 
ning into  skill  shortages,  believe  it.  PTA 
groups  believe  it.  And  it  is  almost  certainly 
true.  The  second  idea,  held  by  many  educa- 
tors, is  that  techniques  of  teaching  now 
stand  on  the  verge  of  a  major  breakthrough 
into  greater  efficiency  and  Improved  quality. 
Clinical  psychologists  have  demonstrated  the 
lifelong  importance  of  stimulating  the  learn- 
ing processes  of  children  under  6.  For  all 
age  groups,  radically  new  teaching  mate- 
rials— movies,  closed-circuit  television,  pro- 
gramed learning,  recording  devices — suggest 
that  imp>ortant  advances  may  lie  around  the 
comer.  How  long  it  will  take  to  turn  the 
comer  will  depend  partly  on  how  much  re- 
search and  development  is  done  In  educa- 
tional methods. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  solutions 
to  educational  problems — and  no  particular 
competence  in  finding  solutions.  It  has  no 
set  educational  philosophy  or  policy  to  sell, 
and  does  not  expect  to  develop  such  a  policy. 
Those  who  hope  and  those  who  fear  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  about  to  "take  over" 
the  schools  are  both  off  the  track.  The  offi- 
cial exi>ectation  is  that  a  heavy  infusion  of 
Federal  funds  entering  the  educational  scene 
will  further  stimulate  Innovation  and  im- 
provement at  those  points — nearly  all  out- 
side the  Federal  Government — where  educa- 
tional Innovation  can  actually  be  made. 

A  very  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
spending  of  Federal  funds  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  State  departments  of  education  and 
local  school  boards.  Congress  even  appropri- 
ated a  small  but  significant  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  State  departments  of 
education,  some  of  which  are  now  too  profes- 
sionally feeble  to  carry  out  the  independent 
functions  that  the  spirit  of  the  program  re- 
quires of  them.  Many  local  school  boards, 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  will 
find,  if  the  Federal  aid  program  works  as  it 
is  supposed  to.  that  they  will  have  new  budg- 
etary elbowToom  to  develop  their  own 
initiative.  Following  the  1965  act,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  invited  local  school  boarxls 
to  submit  experimental  projects,  the  most 
promising  of  which  can  be  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds. 
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Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  scandalous- 
ly little  professional  interest  among  univer- 
sity scientists  and  scholars  In  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  high  school  teaching.  Lately 
there  has  been  a  great  ferment,  of  which  "the 
new  math  "  and  the  new  high  school  physics 
course  designed  by  Prof.  Jerrod  R.  Zacharlas 
of  MIT  and  his  associates  are  the  beetsknown 
producto.  The  Federal  research  program  U 
designed  to  spread  and  stimulate  this  fer- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  won't  do  any 
of  this  research  and  it  won't  be  able,  even  if 
it  so  wished,  to  exercise  a  tight  control  over 
research.  Scholars  and  scientists  will  Insist 
that  they  be  given  a  rather  free  hand.  More- 
over, when  any  piece  of  research  is  finished, 
its  conclusions  are  not  going  to  be  put  into 
practice  unless  local  administrators  and 
school  boards  are  Impressed.  Some  propos- 
als win  be  tried  out  In  one  State,  some  in 
another.  Federal  aid  can  help  create  a  live- 
lier network  of  professional  information  and 
evaluation — a  "market,"  that  is — in  which 
the  relative  merits  of  educational  innova- 
tions can  compete  more  actively.  Markets, 
of  course,  are  far  from  infallible;  but  they 
are  ftindamentally  different  from  decision- 
making by  centralized  control.  The  marvel 
is  that  this  marketlike  competition  for  form- 
ing educational  poUcy  Is  the  one  that  now 
appeals  to  the  people  we  are  accustomed  to 
call   'educational  bureaucrats." 

WHO    WILL    CART    THE    GARBACE? 

Research  and  its  more  costly  brother,  de- 
velopment, turn  up  at  point  after  point  in 
the  wide  spectrum  of  enlarged  Federal  ac- 
tivities enacted  by  the  1965  Congress.  A 
small  but  Interesting  example  Is  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  Hah.  cry  the  alarmisu, 
now  the  Federal  Government  is  going  into 
garbage  collection;  the  last  rampart  of  local 
autonomy  has  been  stormed.  But  maybe 
not. 

The  technology  of  a  nation  that  can  put 
men  in  space  may  discover  a  more  efficient 
manner  of  garbage  and  trash  dlsp>oeal  than 
biu-ning  it.  or  dumping  it,  or  hauling  it  by 
scow  to  the  open  sea — which  will  wash  it  up 
on  the  beach  of  some  other  municipality. 
Cities  struggle  along  with  one  method  or  an- 
other, and  few  of  them  can  afford  a  thor- 
oughgoing R.  &  D.  project  to  find  better 
ways  of  coping  with  the  garbage  and  trash 
explosion.  New  ideas  for  solid-waste  dis- 
posal will  have  to  be  tried  out  in  practice, 
and  In  the  trying  it  may  be  desirable  for 
Washington  to  make  a  grant  to  some  city 
willing  to  be.  if  one  may  put  It  so,  the 
guinea  pig. 

Similarly,  we  have  Federal  programs  for 
research  into  the  causes  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency and  Into  better  methods  of  trans- 
mitting information  on  suspected  criminals. 
TTiese  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  Wash- 
ington is  about  to  take  over  all  the  police 
work  of  the  Nation.  We  will  not  necessarily 
by  forced  to  choose  between  the  Keystone 
cops  and  the  police  state. 

Health,  including  medicare,  is  the  largest 
single  category  of  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing projected  by  the  1966  legislative  pro- 
gram. The  fact  that  there  is  now  a  huge 
and  increasing  population  over  66  years  old 
represents  medical  triumphs  In  saving  lives 
at  all  age  levels.  The  public  has  shown  Its 
appreciation  of  the  improved  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  by  increasing  its  payments  for  such 
services  from  a  level  of  4  percent  of  dispos- 
able income  to  6  percent.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease represents  the  fact  that  "unit  costs" 
of  medical  care  have  been  rising  somewhat 
faster  than  other  costs.  But  In  the  main, 
the  increase  to  the  present  level  of  nearly 
•30  billion  a  year  indicates  that  the  public 
has  decided  that  medical  care  is  worth  more 
than  it  used  to  be. 

For  the  aged,  especially,  there  are  now 
many  opportunities  for  treatment  (e.g.,  the 
removal  of  eye  pupils  in  cataract  cases)  that 
did  not  exist  a  generation  ago.     Once  such 
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trftattnect  becomes  .^;fdlcally  feajlbl«.  this 
society  rmlse*  ::»  standard*  :^f  what  it  oon- 
slders  flMentu;  Laclt  if  rr.ouev  it  jAy«.  mart 
n:>t  be  ailoved  Uj  stajid  be<;ween  an  (i^<l 
persi  n  and  k  cflance  to  prcBerve  hu  evealghi 
Even  though  private  hea:th  inAU-ariCP  peri- 
sjon  plajM,  md  ind.vid'ja.  jartrijfs  hava  «s- 
panded  rapidly  ttier  lagged  behind  the  new 
*t.iadards  of  minlmu.-n  niedic.i;  je.-v-e  m  tiie 
atfed  In  a  probI«T!  solv  n«  "trnrie*.?  rne^'.'.c&m 
■»M-s  seen  «  i  wiv     :  ■    ■^,;:.:  i  ,:  .:    ■  :r,«1:- 

cal  pro«fTa«a  had  op<?r.*d  .,p 

CnquesUonahly   medicare  will  thrcrw  a  ne^ 
burden  of  demand     :i  medical  service*!   -hit 
ar"i   already  overloaded.     Raoeat  FedtTi:     f-c 
wlatlon  provides  tdoda  to  encourage  t:.c  ei- 
panjion    >f  medic&l  and  nursing  scbools. 

THX   AMA    SHJTIS  ITS  CBOtTND 

MeajiwUlle.  there  may  be  opportunities  to 
Inoreaae  f  .uther  the  productivity  and  qiuillty 
of  medical  services.    To  explore  some  of  tbese 
opp>ortunltlee     a     Presidential      commission 
headed  by  Dr    Mich-ie;  e    DeBakey  of  Baylor 
Cr^verslfy  pr'ipt>8e<l  F»c!erai  aid  for  an  elatx>- 
ra-^  sy^zpn^,  :■:  -ewr:    :.».  centers  for  the  treat- 
Tnen'    >!:.".>.-■    ■!•.-   se.  aad  cancer  cases.    The 
Arneri  a;i    .Mr-.i.    ,.    Association   did   not   lUce 
DeBakev  =,   f    .r;     hut  In  this  case  the  AMA 
avoided    ihe  ail-out   Ideologleal  attack  that 
naj  -harA-terlzed  Its  utisuccesaful  opfKMltlon 
■i     rr.ed   rare.       Coriyreaamen.    sitting    down 
■*      1     A\(,\     leaders    and     Federal     officials. 
(?ren;y   modified    the   DeBakey   plan   into   a 
rie-  .p   th»t  many  doctors  believe  will  work. 
Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
pr  >fes!!ior.al  networks  that  now  run  between 
prar-.icinif  doctors  and  the  great  centers  of 
melical   research.     In  order  to  take  advan> 
tiM?e  of  the  best  medical  knowledge,  a  patient 
1.".  a  small  to'wn  will  not  have  to  be  trans- 
ported to  a  great  teaching  hospital;  relevant 
Information  can  be  brought  to  hla  bedside 
by   closer,   quicker  connections  between   ex- 
l-stlnat    re^e-irch   centers   and   local   hospitals. 
This  U  not  a  brlcks-and -mortar  program; 
Congres-i  authorlaed  no  funds  for  new  build- 
ings     The  goal.  Improved  channels  of  com- 
mur.loation   among  the  doctors  of  a  region, 
Ob'.  lii'Lslv  can  be  sought  only  with  local  doc- 
tors in  control  of  the  program      The  Federal 
fund  dispensers  can  suggest  procedures  and 
ran    relay    Information   from   one   r«g1on   to 
another      They  can  deny  funds  to  regional 
project*  that  do  not  meet  the  Tery  Bezlble 
requirements  set  up  by  Congnas.     But  the 
weittht  of  authority  will  have  to  lie  In  pro- 
fe«si:>nal  organlzaUona.     Fifteen  years  from 
now    medical   practice   will    undoubtedly   be 
orjfanized  quite  differently,  but  It  Is  not  un- 
rea-sonabie  to  suppose  that  99  percent  of  the 
decisions  shaping  the  changes  will  continue 
to   be  made  at  points  outside  the  Federal 
OovemnMnt— even    if,    as    Is    also    probable. 
Federal  activity  in  the  health  neld  expands 
THK  crrT  rs  a  pmocxss 
In  1965  the  Federal  Oovemment  acquired 
<i    !iew    C-vblnet-level    Department — Housing 
aiid   Urban   Development.     Over  the  last  30 
years,  as  the  problems  of  the  cltlea  have  be- 
come   more    formidable,    there    has   been   a 
change  In   how  we  think  about  these  prob- 
lenis      This   new   way   of  seeing   the   urban 
challenge  works  against  the  danger  that  the 
Federal    Government    will    "take    over"    the 
cities 

A  generati  .n  a,{o.  "sliua"  had  a  simple. 
physical  inea.ia.g  It  algnlfled  a  group  of 
buildings  that  were  overage,  overpopulated, 
and  undereq tapped  That  simple  meaning 
Implied  a  reraedy  which  Is  now  understood 
to  be  Inadequate.  slum  clearance"  and 
public  ho'iaing-  »'ould  replace  bad  bulid- 
IngB  with  better  buildings,  AU  that  was  re- 
quired was  m.mey  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment had  It.  In  a  program  so  conceived 
tiere  would  be  some — but  not  much — in- 
hereru  need  for  local  decisionmaking  and 
local  ini'Lati.e  Federal  h/Mi«iT>g  ©n  this 
model  made  ii>n.e — but  not  much — Unprove- 
mei^t 


"Slum"  today  signir.es  a  complex  in  which 
such  elements  as  the  quality  of  educaUon 
and  the  morale  of  Inhabitants  are  more  Im- 
p-:r'ant  than  the  buildings  tbemaelTes. 
VIoreover  a  alum  is  not  thought  of  as  an 
isolated  "blighted  arett  mat  can  be  quaran- 
tined and  dealt  with  independently  of  the 
rent  of  the  dty.  We  are  now  avsn  at  "gmy 
trea.c  which  may  be  da^aoeratliig  Into 
stuir-.s  faster  than  build osers  can  level  old 
xiums  From  this  and  »iini>nr  obserratlons 
we  have  come  to  look  upon  the  city  as  a 
process  to  be  improved  rather  than  as  a 
product  to  be  altered. 

As  any  manager  knows,  improvement  of  a 
process  requires  analysis  of  how  Its  parts 
affect  one  another  and  how  they  can  be 
better  coordinated  to  obtain  the  choeen  ob- 
jectives. It  Is  simply  tinlmaglnable  that  In 
any  given  city  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
play  a  major  role  In  such  coordination.  The 
problems  are,  city  by  city,  so  unique  that 
local  coordlnaUon  and  local  IniUaUve  must 
be  the  determining  elemenu.  Experience 
bears  this  out.  Philadelphia,  New  Haven, 
Boston,  are  cltlee  where  urban  renewal  is 
making  huge  strides  because  bubbling  local 
initiative  and  Increasing  professional  com- 
petence make  effective  the  spending  of  Fed- 
eral and  other  urban  renewal  money.  By 
contrast.  New  York  lags,  not  because  It  has 
been  out  of  favor  with  Washington  fimd  dis- 
pensers, but  because  It  has  lacked  the  local 
political  and  businees  leadership,  which  Is 
more  Important  than  money  from  Washing- 
ton. Members  of  Congress — relics  of  the  old 
I>olltlC8 — who  promise  to  "do  more"  in  the 
way  of  Increasing  the  flow  of  Federal  money 
to  such  laggard  clUea  as  New  Tork  will  con- 
tinue to  be  helpless  until  local  Initiative 
develops. 

Urban  renewal,  far  from  being  an  exten- 
sion of  the  "monolithic"  Federal  power,  has 
created  or  revived  a  hoet  of  local  organiza- 
tl^pa,  which  have  become  centers  of  influ- 
ence on  reconstructing  the  process  of  living 
m  clUes.  A  Phlladelphlan  Involved  In  the 
revival  of  that  city  said:  "Citizen  organl^- 
tlon  la  the  principal  phenomenon  of  this 
town."  In  other  words.  Federal  housing 
money  In  Philadelphia  helped  to  create  and 
strengthen  decision-making  centers  that  lie 
outside  of  Federal  control. 

TH«  MYW  LIMrrS  ABS  PaACTICAI.  ONXS 

It  is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was  that  a 
free  society  must  be  vigilant  against  con- 
centration of  power  in  a  few  hands.  It  is 
also  true  that  In  the  20th  century  many  na- 
tional goverxunents,  using  humanitarian 
slogans,  have  tended  to  squash  the  sphere  of 
local  government  and  constrict  the  scope  of 
private  organizations  and  individuals.  The 
United  States  has  not  been  Immune  to  this 
trend.  Twenty-flve  years  ago.  State  and 
local  government  in  the  United  States  was 
anemic,  and  predictions — some  approving, 
some  despairing — were  widely  made  that  the 
Federal  political  system  mxist  be  transformed 
into  a  unitary  national  sysrtem  on  the  British 
or  French  model.  Twenty-flve  years  ago 
the  dispersed  and  competing  power  centers 
of  private  enterprise  were  being  cramped  by 
the  encroaching  power  of  Washington. 

As  resistance  to  this  trend  developed,  the 
United  States  seemed  to  be  In  a  struggle  be- 
tween what  was  politically  practical  and 
what  was.  by  traditional  interpretation,  con- 
sUtuUonal.  The  traditionalists  loet  groimd 
steadily  until  it  became  much  harder  to  see 
the  tidy  pigeonholes  Into  which  Americans 
used  to  separate  what  was  private,  what  was 
governmental,  what  was  State,  what  was 
Federal.  Today  the  scope  of  Federal  action 
cannot  be  specifically  defined  by  categories 
(that  is,  defense  and  foreign  affairs).  The 
Federal  Oovemment  may  have  a  proper  func- 
tion In  almost  any  field  of  action.  This 
change  raises  a  question:  can  a  central  gov- 
ernment that  has  massive  roles  in  business 
agriculture,  schools,   health,   and   even  per- 


haps, garbage  collection  truly  be  described 
as  a  "limited"  federal  gorenunent? 

The  answvr.  oddly,  U  -Yes."  The  new 
limits  on  Federal  power  have  been  Imposed 
by  poUUcal  practicality,  ironically,  the  pop- 
nlmr  hunger  for  progress  that  seemed  to  gen- 
■ra«e  a  threat  to  limited  government  has 
ooooe  to  the  rescue  of  limited  govKnment 
An  electorate  that  began  to  expect  real  re- 
sults— and  would  not  be  fobbed  off  by  such 
psychological  tltlllaUons  as  "soaking  the 
rich" — pressed  political  leaders  toward  more 
effective  modes  of  action.  These  modes 
turned  out  to  put  a  heavy  practical  emphaait 
on  State  and  local  government,  on  business 
freedom,  cm  the  market  as  a  way  of  making 
economic  decisions. 

If  in  January  1966.  anybody  had  forecast 
a  Federal  Government  budget  of  tlTS  bllUon 
by    1976.    his    prediction   would    have   been 
taken  to  mean   that  more  and  more  power 
would  be  ooncentratlng  in  Washington.    To- 
day we  can  view  the  same  prediction  against 
a  projected  background  of  a  1976  gross  na- 
tional product  of  over  a  trillion  dollars  and 
understand    that  Federal   spending   at  $175 
billion  would  take  a  smaller  share  of  total 
national   activity  than   the  present  budget 
does.     Today  we   are  less  interested  In  the 
sire  of  the  total  Federal  budget  than  in  the 
relative  "cost  effectiveness"  of  the  programs 
that  make  up  the  budget.    The  old  public 
sector  versus  private  sector  argument  is  giv- 
ing ground  before  a  rising  Interest  in  good 
management,  both  Ooverrunent  and  private. 
cON8Tatj«:Ttvi;  wouc  and  otttvatkd  oratmt 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  Senate  majority  leader 
In    the    Elsenhower    years    showed    that   h« 
sensed    the    new    poUtlcal    framework.    He 
muted  the  strident  Ideological  slogans  that 
had  dominated  his  party  In  the  yeoxs  1933~&3 
because  these  class  struggle  slogans  in  a  rap- 
idly  progressing   country   were   losing  their 
appeal.     As  President,  his  much-derided  In- 
sistence on  "consensus  politics"  Is  In  part  a 
shrewd  recognition  that  "Issues"  arc  no  long- 
er central.    Knowing  that  his  new  prognuns 
will  be  Judged  more  by  what  they  accomplish 
than  by  the  good  Intentions  of  their  authors, 
he  has  warned  administrators  to  buUd  these 
programs  soundly  rather  than  quickly.    Even 
so.  several  of  the  new  programs — notably  the 
war  on  poverty — have  run  Into  serious  orga- 
nizational dlflicultles.    Johnson's  fundamen- 
tal difficulty  Is  that  many  leaders  of  his  party 
are  still  stuck  In  the  old  framework  where 
Ideology  counted  more   than  good  manage- 
ment. 

Many  Republican  leaders  are  also  stuck 
there,  still  firing  irrelevant  Ideological  guns 
at  a  target  area  from  which  the  enemy  Is 
decamping.  The  great  Republican  political 
asset  for  the  future  Is  lu  hold  on  a  high 
proportion  of  the  managers  and  professional 
men  whose  skills  are  eepecially  needed  In 
the  conception,  execution,  and  criticism  of 
the  new  type  of  governmental  program.  Use 
of  this  asset  requires  close  engagement  with 
the  new  programs  at  local,  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
last  congressional  session  some  exceedingly 
Important  work  was  done  in  Improving  Great 
Society  meastu^s  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch — and  Republicans  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  Improvement  that  has  been 
somewhat  masked  by  the  party's  own  out- 
dated oratory. 

All  through  the  postwar  period,  partisan 
political  debate  has  lagged  behind  the  rad- 
ical change,  generated  outside  politics,  that 
has  been  sweeping  through  U.S.  society. 
This  accelerating  rate  of  change,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  permanent  condition,  posed  a 
challenge  to  the  fundamental  American 
political  Instltutloiut.  We  are  now  emerg- 
ing— successfully — from  this  period  of  chal- 
lenge. In  a  way  that  was  hardly  conceivable 
26  years  ago,  UJ3.  democratic  Institutions 
have  proved  flexible  and  adaptable  and  are 
becoming,  once  again,  the  objects  of  envy 
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and  admiration  by  discerning  men  in  other 
countries.  The  American  p<dltlcal  genius  is 
moving  through  creative  federalism  toward 
new  ways  of  expanding  Individual  choice 
while  maintaining  social  cohesion. 


INVASION  OP  PRIVACY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moufi  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Congress  has  become 
particularly  aware  of  problems  involving 
the  invasion  of  privacy.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Gallagher],  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  been  analyzing 
some  of  these  problems,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  psychological  testing. 

As  a  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
and  a  Representative  from  New  York 
City,  therefore,  I  was  deeply  troubled  to 
discover  that  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  had  recently  allowed  350 
ninth-grade  pupils  to  be  subjects  for  a 
highly  intrusive  personality  test  under 
a  Federal  research  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The 
test  in  question  was  the  controversial 
Minnesota  multiphasic  personality  in- 
ventory which  is  supposed  to  aid  re- 
searchers in  discovering  personality 
aberrations.  I  say  "controversial"  be- 
cause skepticism  about  the  scientific 
validity  of  the  test  has  been  expressed 
by  several  experts,  some  before  our  sub- 
committee. 

The  test  given  to  the  ninth-grade  boys 
and  girls  included  the  following  Ques- 
tions; 

TBtm  o*  False? 

Once  in  a  while  I  think  of  things  too  bad 
to  talk  about. 

My  sex  life  is  satisfactory. 

Evil  spirits  possess  me  at  times. 

I  have  never  been  in  trouble  because  of 
my  sex  behavior. 

I  axn  very  strongly  attracted  by  members 
of  my  own  sex. 

I  believe  women  should  have  as  much 
sexual  freedom  as  man. 

I  believe  In  a  life  hereafter. 

I  have  never  Indulged  In  any  untisual  sex 
practices. 

I  am  worried  at>out  sex  matters. 

Children  should  be  taught  all  the  main 
tscts  of  sex. 

I  believe  my  sins  are  unpardonable. 

I  like  to  talk  about  sex. 

I  have  been  disappointed  In  love. 

I  dream  frequently  about  things  that  are 
'>eet  kept  to  myself. 

I  believe  there  is  a  devil  and  hell  In  after- 
life. 

1  wish  I  were  not  bothered  by  thoughts 
about  sex. 

I  have  never  been  In  trouble  because  of  my 
s«x  habits. 
Many  of  my  dreams  are  about  sex  matters. 
Religion  gives  me  no  worry. 
1  feel  sure  there  U  only  one  true  religion. 
I  am  attracted  by  members  of  the  oppoelte 

I  deserve  severe  punishment  for  my  sins, 
oexual  things  disgust  me. 
I  am  a  special  agent  of  God. 
Christ  performed  miracles. 


When  a  man  is  with  a  woman  he  Ls  usually 
thinking  about  things  related  to  her  sex. 

I  pray  several  times  a  week. 

I  read  the  Bible  several  times  a  week. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  my  sex 
organs. 

I  never  attend  a  sexy  show  If  I  can  avoid  It. 

A  large  number  of  people  are  guilty  of  bad 
sexual  conduct. 

I  like  movie  love  scenes. 

I  believe  this  examination  represents 
a  clear  Invasion  of  privacy  and  threat  to 
civil  liberties.  I  consider  such  tests  im- 
proper and  offensive  and,  with  young 
students  as  subjects,  capable  of  causing 
serious  confusion. 

Rather  than  measure  psychological 
anxiety,  such  tests  are  more  likely  to 
cause  it. 

I  was  all  the  more  disturbed  to  dis- 
cover that  the  test  had  been  adminis- 
tered without  prior  parental  consent. 
The  entire  incident  thus  represented  a 
deviation  from  existing  policy  as  well  as 
from  good  sense. 

During  the  coui-se  of  hearings  held  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Inva- 
sion of  Privacy,  we  expiessed  our  con- 
cern for  prior  parental  consent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch. 

We  are  extremely  anxious  to  protect 
the  right  of  privacy  for  all  schoolchil- 
dren and  their  parents  where  Federal 
research  projects  were  involved.  To  this 
puiTX>se,  we  communicated  with  the 
Smgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  received,  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Honorable  Philip  R.  Lee, 
the  following  statement: 

The  principle  that  participation  In  research 
projects  Involving  personality  tests.  Inven- 
tories, and  questionnaires  is  voluntary  and, 
In  those  cases  Involving  students  below  the 
college  age.  that  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  parents  must  be  respected. 

We  understood  this  statement  as  con- 
stituting a  commitmeiit  to  prior  parent 
consent.  We  understood  it  as  a  policy 
declaration  to  govern  all  administrative 
programs  and  executive  discretion.  We 
understood  it  as  a  rule  which  was  not  to 
tolerate  exception  or  deviation.  Appar- 
ently this  has  not  been  the  case. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  close  any  loopholes 
which  might  allow  future  incidents  of 
the  sort  encountered  in  New  York  City. 
I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today  legis- 
lation which  prohibits  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  acquisition  or  use  of 
personality  inventory  tests  unless  certain 
prior  conditions  be  met. 

First,  steps  must  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  the  peison  to  whom  any  such  test  Is 
administered  is  notified  that  the  test  is 
voluntary  and  that  he  may  refuse  to  take 
the  test  or  any  part  of  It  without  being 
subjected  to  penalty. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  a  test  admin- 
istered to  a  person  who  had  not  attained 
the  age  of  18  years,  the  test  will  be  given 
only  with  the  prior  informed  consent  of 
a  parent  or  guardian.  These  conditions 
represent  the  principal  assurance  that 
transgressions  such  as  that  which  took 
place  in  New  York  will  not  be  repeated. 
These  conditions  will  be  made  clear  to 
all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
which,  in  turn,  shall  emphasize  them  in 
aU  regulations. 


In  no  way  am  I  anxious  to  restrict  the 
conduct  of  legitimate  behavioral  re- 
search. It  Is  clear  that  such  research 
can  make  an  Important  contribution  to 
higher  learning  and  to  the  development 
of  more  enlightened  social  policy.  I  see 
no  reason,  however,  to  support  such  re- 
search if  it  means  we  must  tolerate  in- 
vasions of  privacy.  The  right  to  privacy 
is  more  basic  than  the  privilege  of  re- 
search. That  right  must  be  protected  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  clear  and 
imequivocal  terms.  I  believe  the  legis- 
lation I  am  today  submitting  is  a  neces- 
sary step  in  an  essential  direction. 


POOD   AID  TO   INDIA 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Puhckll]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  approved  a  joint  resolu- 
tion supporting  U.S.  participation  in  a 
large  program  of  food  aid  to  India.  I 
was  happy  to  support  the  resolution  be- 
cause of  India's  critical  food  shortage 
caused  by  the  unusual  and  extensive 
drought  conditions  last  year  that  serl-- 
ously  reduced  the  harvest. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  as  I  imagine 
many  of  my  colleagues  are,  about  the 
implementation  of  the  program.  The 
proposed  commitment  is  a  sizable  one. 
India's  wheat  requirements  for  this  year 
alone  will  be  more  than  half  of  the  U.S. 
total  annual  consumption  of  wheat. 

With  current  boxcar  shortages  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  and  the  econ- 
omy almost  on  a  wartime  basis,  I  hope 
that  those  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  program  will  emphasize  to  Indian 
ofiRclals  the  need  for  flexibility  in  making 
U.S.  supplies  available. 

The  situation  in  many  ways  Is  similar 
to  those  early  post  World  War  II  years 
when  world  needs  were  great  and  the 
United  States  and  a  few  allies  were  called 
upon  to  supply  the  bread  rations  that 
were  so  vital  in  maintaining  the  free 
world.  Shipping  wheat  in  the  form  of 
flour,  as  well  as  grain,  greatly  increased 
U.S.  availability  of  food  supplies — par- 
ticularly for  port  loading. 

This  flexibility  of  handUng  food  ship- 
ments provided  a  much  broader  base  of 
supply  by  adding  more  sources  from 
more  locations  and  reducing  pressures 
and  difQcultles  caused  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  bulk  movement  through  a  few 
selected  port  areas.  With  part  of  the 
shipments  in  bag  form,  more  flexibility, 
both  in  loading  in  the  United  States  and 
the  unloading  for  distribution  and  use 
in  India  is  provided. 

In  implementing  special  programs  of 
this  kind,  I  believe  every  possible  con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  the 
best  utilization  of  US.  labor.  Many  flour 
mills  in  our  Southwest  area  have  been 
operating  only  part  time  and  some  have 
been  forced  to  close  down.  I  understand 
the  situation  to  be  similar  In  other  parts 
of  the  country.    In  fact,  my  attention 
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has  jusi  been  drawn  to  efforts  being 
made  by  union  offlclals  and  sonie  of  my 
ooUeairues  In  New  Y  irlc  Siat^  io  dc  sorae- 
thini?  about  the  great  mCimg  center  at. 
Buffalo  which  has  been  experiencing 
serious  dlfQcuIties  recently 

1/  more  U  S  labc^r  can  be  employed 
m  this  special  pr', grain— especially  labor 
tna:  is  now  only  'A-rking  part  Uine — 
x:r>t  only  people  but,  communities  all  over 
our  country  become  directly  Involved  In 
woriciiij?  t*:i  ser.d  f  •■ -d  to  India. 

I  thmic  It  Is  <.::  rhe  best  Interest  of 
both  the  United  Stares  and  India  to  keep 
our  food  assUt&nce  programs  as  flex- 
ible as  possible  by  utilizing  flour  for  ship- 
ments as  weU  as  unprocessed  wheat. 


a  day  la  a  l&r^e  sum  to  one  who  U  Imporer- 
Ished.  But  It  uiao  happena  to  b«  a  fair  goins 
wage  for  qualified  oooaultantB  in  the  field  of 
education. 


ITS    NO    PLACE    TO    GET    RICH 

Mr  ORAY  Mr  ."Speaker  I  ask  unsuil- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  :Mr  Pepper  '  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  pf^lnt  i::  the  Record  and 
Include  extrar.eous  rriarter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
object!  in  'u  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  persi.itei.t  and  cleverly  designed 
political  effort  to  discredit  the  anti- 
poverty  program  by  playing  up  the  com- 
I>ensation  received  by  those  adminis- 
tratively involved  in  the  program.  This 
is  like  a:u'  other  program  In  that  compe- 
tent people  mu.st  administer  It;  otherwise 
the  intended  beneficiaries  will  not  enjoy 
what  Congre.s.s  intended  them  to  receive. 
So  far  a.s  I  am  aware  the  salaries  of 
tho.'^e  administering  the  Federal  funds 
which  «o  Into  this  program  are  consist- 
ent with  the  .salaries  received  by  thooe 
who  are  handling  compcu-able  responsi- 
bilities under  similar  programs  involving 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  money 

Jack  Kas.<«ewitz.  able  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Miami  News,  recently  did 
a.n  excellent  piece  on  salary  scales  In 
I'>ade  County  s  outstanding  Economic 
Opportunity  Program.  Inc  Mr  Kasse- 
wiu  point."?  out  that  while  EOPI  is 
responsible  for  an  antipoverty  budget  of 
$4,470,000.  with  several  million  more 
doUan*  indirectly  Involved.  EOPI  admin- 
istrative costs — Including  salaries— ac- 
count for  only  2  percent  of  the  total 
budifet 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Ka.^v>w.t^  article  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

It's  No  Placx  To  Oit  Rich 
(By  Jack  KMsewltc) 

One  thing  seems  certain  In  the  war  on 
poverty  The  small  band  of  sdmlnlstrators 
who  are  working  to  comfort  perriaps  one- 
fifth  of  this  county*  entire  population  will 
never  get  rich  themselves  at  the  public's  ez- 
per.se 

Dade  <  Kconomlc  Opportunity  Program. 
liic  .  u  Sacally  responsible  for  projects  In  the 
community  totaUng  M. 470.000.  Indirectly, 
*eT«r«l  million  Tr>'>re  doUaLTv  Is  involved.  And 
v»t  tho  ».dm.;.isTiUon  of  EOPI  Is  aooom- 
piLshMi  viri\  -.ne  •xpeddlture  of  a  maafar  3 
(thit'.  s  righ:    2i   percent  at  tb»  cam  total. 

Qat.^  n  b.i  h&s  D««n  made  o<  the  faet  that 
Mrs  JaciL  Oordoo.  Wife  of  tb«  oontroveraUl 
schoo.  boaru  membar.  has  been.  Is,  and  will 
b«.  earning  »50  a  day  a«  a  consultant  for 
PTo;«^-t  Heiidstart,  deatgned  to  Improve  the 
»<l'j'-aUor..U    lot   of  poor   children.     Kow  tM 


Others  are  earning  this  same  salary.  For 
example.  Dr  Kllaabeth  Metcalf,  psychologist, 
is  currently  working  to  train  teachers  for 
Headstart.  And  architect  Richard  Roae  la 
designing  a  million-dollar  day-care  center 
program.  Like  Mrs.  Gordon,  their  contracts 
expire  February  25,  but  may  be  extended,  if 
ne«d  be. 

Richard  Weetherley.  director  of  EOPI,  tant 
bashful  about  discussing  his  administrative 
setup.  The  Federal  aUotment  toe  his  antlre 
staff  totals  only  •04.000.  a  minute  portion  of 
the  overall  project  Ln  Dade  County. 

Weatherley  U  paid  tlS.OOO.  The  director 
of  day  care,  Mrs.  Leslie  Danforth,  la  paid 
1 12.500.  the  same  as  Dr.  Harold  Strauss,  di- 
rector of  the  employment  program.  Fletcher 
Paschal  who  recently  took  over  the  commu- 
nity action  program  is  paid  $13,300,  which 
equals  his  salary  when  he  was  assistant  prm- 
clpal  at  Brownsville  Junior  High. 

Among  the  other  administrators.  Bob  Wy- 
rlck,  the  community  relations  director.  Is 
paid  (8,500  and  controller  Harvey  Ketl  19,000. 
Mrs.  Betty  Lou  Barbierl,  director  of  the 
volunteer  program.  Is  paid  M.500,  which  is 
much  closer  to  the  average  salary  earned  by 
most  of  EOPI's  166  staff  members.  (The 
U.S.  Oovernment  says  a  person  earning  leas 
than  »3,000  is  "poor.") 

BOAKD     DrrORMKD 

EOPI  Is  controlled  by  a  28-member  board 
of  civic  leaders.  Weatherley  said  he  In- 
formed them  last  November  that  Mrs.  Oor- 
don,  whose  husband  Is  a  board  member,  was 
being  hired  for  Headstart.  "No  one  ob- 
jected, and  no  one  complained  about  a  con- 
flict of  Intereat,"  said  Weatherley.  "In  fact, 
I  don't  think  there  is,  either. 

"If  you  want  to  draw  a  parallel,  look  at 
Holmes  Braddock,  another  member  of  the 
school  board.  His  wife  Is  a  school  teacher 
but  I  didn't  hear  anyone  complaining  about 
a  conflict  of  interest. 

"Mrs.  Gordon  was  recommended  to  us  by 
Dean  John  Beery,  of  the  University  of  Miami. 
It's  much  more  economical  to  hire  a  person 
of  her  ability  on  a  short-term  basis.  She 
has  the  professional  training  we  needed. 
That's   why  she   was   hired." 


MY  MOST  UNrOROETTABLE 
CHARACTER 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr  Pepper)  may  extend  hla  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rccoxo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  Miami  Beach, 
along  with  my  able  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Daimt  Pascell,  The 
whole  world  knows  of  this  great  center 
of  tourism  and  recreation.  Nowhere  on 
earth  are  there  to  be  found  so  many 
beautiful  and  .spacious  hotels  and  motels, 
such  delightful  accommodations  located 
so  proximate  to  the  Otilf  Stream  In  such 
a  tropical  climate  and  tropical  setting  as 
In  Miami  Beach.  Millions  of  people 
every  year  come  to  enjoy  this  glamorous 
city  so  perfectly  designed  for  the  delight 
of  the  visitor.  The  man  responsible  for 
the  vision  and  the  beginning  of  Miami 
Beach  was  Carl  Graham  Fisher,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind..  who  bought  land  and 


initiated  the  building  of  th;.^  nut^nlflcent 
resort  with  the  oonunent  that  it  would 
be  the  greatest  resort  area  in  the  world. 

Carl  Fisher  was  as  fabulous  a  character 
as  he  was  a  builder.  The  lovely  and 
keenly  intelligent  lady  who  was  by  Carl 
Fisher's  side  in  all  these  great  days,  his 
wife,  Jane  Fisher,  has  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  Reader's  Digest  vrritten  of  this 
extraordinary  man  under  the  heading 
"My  Most  Unforgettable  Character." 

I  believe  tills  is  a  story  everyone  would 
delight  to  read — an  exciting  story  about 
one  of  the  exciting  figures  of  our  times, 
Carl  Plsher.  I  therefore  include  this 
article  by  Mrs.  Fisher  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  following  my  remarks : 

Mt  Moar  Untorotttablk  CRAiucmt 
(By  Jane  Fisher) 

My  favorite  spot  In  Miami  Beach  U  a  tiny, 
flower-filled  park  where  children  play  befort 
a  bronze  bust  of  a  smiling  man  wearing  a 
floppy,  bcoad-brlnmied  hat.  Sometimes  as  I 
gaze  at  this  likenese  of  my  husband,  Csrl 
Graham  Fisher,  the  city's  gleaming  sky«crsp«r 
hotels  dissolve  into  cloud  castles,  and  I  relive 
that  day  shortly  before  World  War  I  when  b« 
took  me  to  a  sand  dune  In  a  steaming. 
aUlgator-lnf  ested  swan^  across  Biscayne  Bay 
from  Miami. 

"Honey,"  he  said  vrith  hla  Hooeler  twang. 
"I'm  going  to  build  a  dty  here." 

"Fisher's  Folly,"  peofrie  called  his  Ides 
But  Carl  believed  that  "If  you  can  dream  it. 
you  can  do  It."  He  built  his  dream  city  as 
he  did  everything  else,  by  saying  "I  dare  you" 
to  himself,  and  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
meet  that  dare. 

LrrrtE   bonet 

I  was  going  on  IS  that  memorable  Fourth 
of  July  1909,  In  Indianapolis  when  the  start- 
ing bomb  went  off  In  a  puff  of  white  smolie, 
horses  reared,  John  Philip  Souaa  struck  up 
"Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  and  I  got  my 
first  glimpse  of  my  future  husband.  He  was 
soaring  Into  the  sky  In  a  white  Stoddard 
Dayton  roadster  attached  to  an  enormous 
yellow  balloon — one  of  his  publicity  stunts 

To  my  elders,  Carl  Fisher  was  the  flamboy- 
ant automobile  racer  and  salesman  who  had 
built  the  big  Preat-O-Llte  plant  on  the  edge 
of  town.  To  ua  teenagers,  be  was  the  dare- 
devil hero  who  had  ridden  a  bicycle  on  s 
tightrope  above  Main  Street.  One  night  at 
the  Canoe  Club  with  my  parents,  I  passed 
within  a  few  feet  of  Carl's  table  and  when  be 
glanced  up  It  seemed  to  me  he  looked  into 
my  heart.  ▲  few  weeks  later,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  In  our  kitchen  at  home,  the  first 
thing  I  did  waa  telephone  bis  office:  "Mr. 
Fisher,  this  la  Jane  Watts,  the  girl  you  saw  at 
the  Canoe  Club,  and  my  house  Is  on  fire." 

"I'U  be  right  over,  Uttle  Honey, "  said  the 
deep  male  voice. 

A  neighbor  had  put  out  the  fire  by  the 
time  my  haro  drove  up  In  his  racy  white 
roadster.  Hla  white  felt  hat  was  pushed 
back,  buccaneer  fashion;  a  yellow  polo  cost 
covered  his  broad  shoulder*.  The  hand- 
some face  waa  wreathed  in  a  smile.  When 
I  explained  about  the  fire  being  out,  be 
said,  "Hop  In,  Uttle  Honey."  and  took  me  for 
my  firat  automobUe  ride.  We  went  to  s  field 
outside  the  city  where  he  was  building  the 
Indianapolis  Speedway. 

"It's  going  to  be  the  greatest  automobile 
racetrack  In  the  world,"  he  told  me.  That. 
I  was  to  discover  was  the  Carl  Fisher  style- 
first  the  matter-of-fact  announcement  that 
he  was  going  to  do  aomethlng  nobody  el<« 
thought  poaalble.  then  the  action  That 
duaty  drive  waa  the  first  of  many  with  Carl 
that  summer.  One  day  he  said.  "You  know. 
Jane,  I'm  going  to  marry  yoa,"  and  I  said, 
"Yea,  I  know." 

My  stepfather  took  a  dim  view  of  •  son- 
in-law  almost  hla  own  age  (Oarl  was  SS), 
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t^t  he  and  mother  finally  consented.  At 
e  o'clock  on  our  wedding  morning,  a  Oer- 
Bxan  straet  band  began  playing  "Acb  Du 
Ueber  AugustliM"  under  my  bedroom  win- 
dow in  a  rainstorm,  and  nobody  could  atop 
them.  "Order*  from  Mr.  Flahar."  the  band- 
leader said.  Then  came  a  procession  of 
vsgons  bearing  flowers  and  preaents.  There 
was  hardly  room  for  the  small  wedding  group 
by  the  time  Oarl  arrived  with  his  mother 
and  Galloway,  hla  Negro  valet. 

It  waa  OaUoway  who  decorated  our  apart- 
ment in  Tnt11ani^x>lls  while  we  were  on  our 
honeymoon.  The  apartment  was  arranged 
juit  Like  Carl's  bachelor  quarters.  The  door- 
bell was  wired  to  an  electrical  player  piano 
that  played  "After  the  Ball."  to  which  Carl's 
St  Bernard.  OoUle  and  Airedale  howled  In 
chorus.  The  bedroom  was  dominated  by  a 
huge,  revolving  department-store  rack  fllled 
with  Carl's  suits.  Over  the  head  of  the  bed 
hung  large  prints  of  Carl's  Ufelong  heroes, 
Lincoln  and  Napoleon,  and  a  piece  of  sand- 
paper for  striking  matchee. 

SKannna  ths  cat 

Carl's  drive  and  his  Impatience  with  con- 
venUon  were  easier  to  underatand  when  I 
learned  more  about  his  boyhood.  In  Greena- 
Ijurg,  Ind.,  where  he  grew  up,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  show  off.  He  couldnt  pass  a  fence 
or  gate  without  stopping  to  stand  on  his 
head  or  "skin  the  cat."  He  practiced  'Ught- 
rope  walking  on  his  mother's  clotheeUne.  and 
be  built  a  pair  of  stilts  so  tall  he  had  to 
mount  them  from  an  upstairs  window.  No 
one  guessed  that  Carl  waa  showing  off  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  his  vision  was  badly  Im- 
paired. Because  he  sttmabled  and  upset 
things,  his  playmates  called  him  "crip."  and 
hli  teachers  considered   him   atupld. 

He  left  school  when  he  was  13.  His  mother 
ran  a  boardlnghouse,  and  Oarl  was  the  main- 
itay  of  the  family.  He  got  a  job  as  grocery- 
delivery  boy;  he  peddled  peanuts  and  mag- 
adnes  on  the  tralna.  Having  Uttle  but  his 
own  peanuts  to  eat,  he  developed  a  fondness 
for  them  and  always  kept  a  huge  Jar  of 
nlted  peanuts  beside  his  bed.  It  wasn't  oo- 
tnddence  that  the  man  who  built  the  capital 
city  of  leisure  was  a  small -town  boy,  who 
had  to  start  working  early  and  never  stopped. 

At  17,  Carl  started  a  bicycle  ahop  and  pro- 
moted sales  by  laecomlng  a  master  cyclist. 
Later  he  began  selling  and  racing  automo- 
biles as  well,  hurtling  around  the  primitive 
dirt  tracks,  unable  to  see  much  further  than 
the  hood.  But  Carl's  poor  eyesight  provldad 
tbs  chaUenge  that  made  him  a  mUUonalra. 
This  was  "Preat-O-Ute."  the  name  Carl  gave 
to  the  acetylene  gaa  which  an  elderly  Inventor 
earned  Fred  Avery  had  managed  to  compress 
and  store  In  a  metal  tank.  "It's  for  use  on 
automobiles  so  people  can  see  the  road  at 
bight."  Avery  explained. 

Carl,  conscious  of  his  own  poor  vision, 
■as  excited.  He  bought  Into  the  oom.paiiy, 
»nd  Prest-O-Ute  tanks  becama  familiar  on 
the  running  t>oards  of  the  early  cars.  When 
Carl  sold  out  to  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  a  few 
BKmths  after  our  honeymoon,  his  share  was 
»10  muilon.  Friends  urged  him  to  retire. 
But  his  life  until  then  was  only  a  preparation 
for  the  crsaUon  of  Miami  Beach. 

PRrrrv  um,*  towk  iraMES  taxm 
Vate  carried  ua  there  on  the  Cph,  a  yacht 
Carl  ordered  and  named  after  a  dog  he  bad 
loved  as  a  child.  The  boat  waa  delivered  by 
»  young  engineer  named  John  Levi.  Im- 
pulMvely  Carl  Invited  him  and  some  cronies 
to  cruise  down  the  Mlaalaslppl  into  tiie  Gulf 
of  Mejlco.  When  the  Eph  waa  beached  by 
»  hurricane  on  the  weat  coast  off  Florida,  lievl 
""•unteered  to  aall  tba  Iwat  around  to  Jack- 
•anvilie.  where  we  would  meet  him.  A  couple 
of  weeks  later,  Oarl  got  a  telegram:  "Miami 
f^  Ut«le  town;  Why  not  maet  ma  her*»" 
We  loved  Miami  at  first  sight,  and  Oart 
^gtJt  a  houae  there,  which  wa  called  mia 
™^owB.-  The  front  wtodowa  looked  aercM 
"«»yne  Bay  to  what  waa  then  a  swampy. 
CXn «»— Part  6 


Jungla-oovered  laland.  One  day  m  ware 
ezplcrlng  in  the  Kph'M  dlngtiy  when  we  tward 
a  gentle  vc^oe  call,  "la  thae  lost?"  Befora 
tia  stood  John  S.  CoUlna,  a  7&-yaar-old 
Quaker  horticulturist  who  had  oome  to  nor- 
ida  30  years  earlier  to  pioneer  the  growing  of 
avocados.  Collins  had  gone  broke  trying  to 
build  a  bridge  to  the  mainland.  Carl  so 
admired  Oolllna'  courage  that  he  lent  blm 
•50.000  to  complete  It.  One  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  in  Miami  Beach  Is  named 
ColllQs  Avenue. 

A  little  later  Carl  bought  the  big  tract  of 
swampland.  When  he  told  me,  he  had  that 
faraway  look  I  knew  so  well.  I  can  aay  truly 
that  I  saw  Miami  Beach  when  It  waa  only  a 
gleam  In  Carl  Fisher's  eye.  Then  he  said  It, 
sofUy,  "Honey,  I'm  going  to  buUd  a  city 
here. " 

A    OaSKKHOkM    WnXINO  TO    xaT 

So  in  1913  the  dream  was  born.  From 
The  Shadows  I  watched  the  work  gangs  fight 
their  way  through  centuries  of  swamp  Jungle. 
Tlie  palmettoe.  anchored  with  roots  that 
twisted  the  steel  blades  of  machetes,  had  to 
be  pulled  out  by  mulee  with  chains  and 
grappling  hooks.  As  the  swamp  waa  cleared. 
It  had  to  be  filled.  T^iat  meant  pumping 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  mud  out 
of  the  bay.  Men  loved  working  for  Carl 
because  he  believed  that  they  could  do  any- 
thing. "Experts  tell  me  why  something  cant 
be  done."  Carl  said.  "Give  me  the  greenhorn 
who's  willing  to  try  smythlng." 

Two  years  later  there  were  6  mUes  of  glist- 
ening white  sand.  Trees,  flowers  and  grass 
were  planted.  Butterflies  took  the  place  of 
mosquitoes.  But  only  a  few  houses  went  up. 
To  get  things  started.  Carl  offered  choice 
oceanside  acreage  free  to  friends  who  would 
build  homes  or  hotels.  But  they  shook  their 
heads.  One  night  early  In  1915  when  we  were 
Bitting  before  the  fire.  Carl  said  suddenly, 
"By  golly,  I've  got  It."  He  would  buUd  his 
dream  city  himself.  Risking  every  penny  he 
owned,  be  started  building  hotels,  shops  and 
even  office  buildings.  Later  that  year,  M'^"it 
Beach  was  lncorp>orated  aa  a  city — with  John 
Levi  as  mayor. 

One  day  Carl  burst  out,  "All  these  yachta, 
and  no  slips  to  hold  them." 

"What  yachts?"  1  asked. 

Carl  was  impatient.  "Everybody  win  bring 
their  yachU  to  Miami  Beach.  We  wlU  have 
to  build  yacht  duba."  Eventually,  be  built 
a  yskcht  basin  that  cotUd  accommodate  all 
the  yachta  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  It  was 
not  until  1920  that  land  began  to  sell  on  Mi- 
ami Beach.  Then  the  great  Florida  land 
boom  started  here  and  spread  outward.  Oarl 
had  opened  up  a  new  frontier.  It  was  Just 
as  wild  and  raucous  aa  the  old  Wild  Weat. 
but  with  yachta  Instead  of  covered  weigons. 
millionaires  Instead  of  cowboys  and  real- 
estate  oi>eratora  Instead  of  rustlers. 

Carl  used  his  flair  for  showmanship  to  sell 
Miami  Beach.  The  leading  polo  players  of 
toe  wcwld  were  invited  to  bring  their  ponies 
to  MianU  Baach  at  his  expense.  (He  started 
work  on  the  stables  before  he  had  a  single 
reply.)  Carl  laid  out  the  world's  finest  golf 
courses  before  moat  Americana  had  even 
heard  of  the  game. 

Our  new  home,  "the  Beach  Shadows,"  be- 
came the  center  for  all  that  went  on  In 
Miami  Beach  during  thoee  early  years  of  the 
twenties,  and  life  there  was  a  continuous 
party  attinded  by  Just  about  every  celebrity. 
James  Wiiitoomb  Rliey,  our  Hooeler  pcet,  waa 
a  regular  visitor.  Will  Rogers  once  wlae- 
cracked,  "Carl  Flaher  is  the  man  who  took 
Miami  Beach  away  from  the  alligators  and 
gave  it  to  the  Indianlans."  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  Btlr  and  glitter.  Oarl  remained  the  tm- 
pretentlous  Hooeier.  None  of  his  many  ho- 
tels, oaoe  bulldinga.  or  boulevards  war* 
named  for  him 

viraaTnrtB)  mucamib 
Onoe  Oul**  dream  dty  had  been  caught 
up  In  the  great  Fl<3rfala  boom  h«  helped  cre- 


ate, he  started  building  a  new  "paradlae"  at 
Montauk  Point,  tlie  aandy  tip  of  Long  Is- 
land, where  he  envlaaged  a  summer  play- 
ground In  a  great  transatlantic  harbor.  Carl 
waa  In  Montauk  wltii  a  thousand-man  orew, 
building  roads,  power  atattODa,  and  hotela 
for  his  summer  paradise  wlien  the  great  hur- 
rtoane  of  ISae  hit  Florida.  "Miami  Beach 
total  loas."  his  agent  wired  him.  Oarl  had 
used  hla  Florida  holdings  to  guarantee  the 
bonds  for  building  Montauk.  Within 
months  the  huge  Montauk  project  fell  apart, 
and  Oarl  knew  that  he  must- lose  everything. 

One  by  one  over  the  next  few  years  hla 
propertleB  were  taken  away — the  hotels,  golf 
ooursee.  finally  even  his  houae  on  Biscayne 
Bay.  Carl  went  right  on  making  plana  for 
vast  new  projects,  even  when  he  knew  that 
a  liver  ailment  left  him  little  time  to  live. 

"Hells  bells.  Jane,"  he  told  me  a  few  weeks 
before  he  died.  "I  always  did  want  to  explore 
new  territory." 

In  his  own  way,  Carl  was  a  great  American 
frontiersman.  Beneath  the  bronse  bust  In 
the  little  Miami  Beach  park  is  the  Inacrip- 
tlon,  "Carl  Graham  Flaher:  he  carved  a  great 
city  out  of  a  Jungle."  For  aU  the  adventur- 
ous Americans  who  are  puriitng  back  new 
frontiers.  I  think  he  would  add  this  poet 
script:  "If  you  can  dream  it,  you  can  do  it." 


EXCHANGES  HELPFUL 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  ReksI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  23 
hails  the  new  2-year  cultural  exchange 
agreement  which  has  been  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  paper  points  out: 

The  fact  that  the  exchange  program  has 
endured  for  almost  a  decade  is  proof  enough 
that  both  sides  find  it  worthwhile. 

The  United  States  favors  the  program  be- 
cause It  enables  at  least  a  llnuted  number 
of  American  scholars  to  get  an  Inside  look 
at  Soviet  society,  and  offers  a  breath  of  freah 
outside  air  to  many  thousands  of  Russians 
who  are  otherwise  cut  off  from  Western  ideas. 

My  colleagues  will  find  this  editorial 
most  Interesting  and  I  liave  asked  per- 
mission to  have  it  included  In  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 
Unttkd    STATKB-Sonrr   Excranccs    HxLPrtn. 

A  new  2-year  cultural  exchange  agreement 
has  been  signed  by  the  Unitad  Statas  and 
the  Soviet  Union — but  only,  apparently,  after 
President  Johnson  made  It  clear  he  expecta 
the  Ruaaians  to  live  up  to  tills  one. 

The  pact  continues  through  1967  the  broad 
range  of  cultural  exclianges  which  began  in 
1958. 

As  a  result.  American  audiences  win  see 
the  Bolsbol  Ballet,  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  Russian  Featlval 
of  Arts  group. 

Among  U.S.  groups  which  will  go  to  tba 
Soviet  Union  are  ths  Barl  Hlnaa  J  as  band. 
the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  chamber 
group. 

TTte  exchanges  also  Include  scientists, 
technicians,  scholars,  motion  plcttiree,  publi- 
cations, and  such  sporta  events  aa  the  United 
Btates-U.S.S  R.  dual  track  meet  to  be  iMld  In 
Loa  Angeles,  under  q>ODaorthlp  of  ttM  Tlmaa, 
next  July  as-a4. 
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The  fact  that  the  exchange  program  haa 
endured  (or  aimoct  a  decade  U  proof  enough 
that  both  sides  find  it  worth  while. 

For  the  Soviets,  the  advantages  inciade  the 
favorable  Image  created  by  their  touring 
theatrical  groups  and.  more  Importantly,  the 
opportunity  to  expose  their  sclentuts  and 
technicians  to  American  developments  In 
their  fields. 

The  United  States  favors  the  program  be- 
cause it  enables  at  least  a  limited  number  of 
American  scholars  to  get  an  Inside  look  at 
Soviet  society,  and  offers  a  breath  of  fresh 
outside  air  to  many  thousands  of  Russians 
who  are  otherwise  cut  off  from  Western  Ideas. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  have  not  always 
honored  the  agreements. 

The  last  violation  occurred  last  year,  when 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  refused  to  admit  the 
Broadway  muslcale.  "Hello  DoUy,"  despite  its 
Inclusion  in  the  pact. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  said  to  have  emphasized, 
before  the  new  signing,  that  any  breach  of 
the  agreement,  or  any  harassment  of  Ameri- 
cana visiting  Russia  under  'he  arrangement. 
will  Invite  U.S.  retaliation. 

This  is  only  proper.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
taliation should  be  where  the  Soviets  least 
want  It — In  the  sphere  of  technological  ex- 
changes. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE  U.S.  HOUSING 
ACT  OP  1937 

Mr  GRAY     Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 

n-.oas  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Roonky]  may  extend 
hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
arid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE-AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecilor.  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  liUnoLs. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  today  to  In- 
troduce an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  permit  the  admission 
of  single  or  widowed  women  and  men. 
aKed  50  or  over,  to  low-rent  housing 
project-s  where  unoccupied  units  are 
available  for  them. 

In  Bethlehem.  Pa  .  alone,  within  the 
pa-st  5  years  they  have  had  to  turn  away 
a.'!  unacceptable  for  public  housing — due 
to  the  a«e  limitations — some  300  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  are  women  In  the 
a«p  50  through  61  group.  There  Is  rarely 
a  weeic  that  goes  by  that  a  request  for 
applicjition  i.s  made  and  they  must  be 
turned  away  because  the  law  says  they 
are  ineligible.  This  Is  unfortunate  In 
face  of  the  vacancies  that  exist  now.  and 
have  for  several  years.  In  this  particu- 
lar public  housing  development.  Other 
housing  authorities  of  comparable  size 
have  the  same  problem.  They  have  the 
st>ace.  the  men  and  women  in  the  age 
group  50  to  61  are  desperately  in  need  of 
thxs  typo  of  housing,  and  they  are  not 
permitted  to  accept  them.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  apply  to  the  housing 
authorities  aho  are  filled  and  have  no 
clifTicuity  k(>eplng  their  units  occupied 
with  families  of  the  low-income  bracket. 
which  of  course  public  housing  is  basic- 
ally intended  for. 

But  !n  many  instances,  because  of  the 
nsing  economy  and  tenants  moving  out 
to  purchase  homes,  with  little  or  no  pool 
of  applications,  this  presents  a  real 
threat  to  local  authorities  insofsu-  as 
their  operating  economy  and  increased 
maintenaiice  cost  is  concerned. 


Many  persons,  particularly  women,  live 
on  a  small  income,  and  decent  housing 
is  a  big  item  in  their  financial  picture. 
I  have  been  told  that  women  have  begged 
and  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  rent  vacant 
units  and  have  gone  away  In  tears  after 
they  have  been  told  that  the  law  says 
they  are  ineligible  because  of  their  age. 
The  units  are  available,  they  are  decent 
respectable  men  and  women — the  ma- 
jority being  widows — in  the  low-income 
bracket,  the  local  authority  needs  the 
income  from  the  units  to  meet  their  ex- 
penses, but  the  law  reads  that  only  the 
disabled  or  physically  handicapped  are 
eligible  In  that  particular  age  group. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  is  a  privilege  to  place 
before  this  House  an  amendment  to  the 
housing  code  which  will  be  beneficial  to 
everyone  concerned.  It  will  provide 
housing  to  that  In-between  group  who 
are  now  denied  safe,  decent,  and  ade- 
quate housing  because  of  their  age.  It 
will  augment  the  local  authorities  fi- 
nances which  in  turn  will  work  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 


SMALX.  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  appears 
to  be  unsound  management  practices 
have  been  disclosed  by  an  investigation 
of  Small  Business  Administration  fi- 
nancing. The  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  Just  concluded  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  financing  of  Small 
Business  Administration  lending  activi- 
ties by  the  device  of  selling  off  loans  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  held  by 
the  Administration. 

This  financing  approach  also  contem- 
plates the  sale  of  participations  In  pooled 
loans  through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  as  provided  by  leg- 
islation currently  before  the  committee 
This  approach  is  being  urged  upon  Con- 
gress in  preference  to  the  more  normal 
method  of  obtaining  operating  funds 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

Aside  from  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
these  different  approaches.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  Members  of  the  House  should  be 
aware  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  recently  sold  about  $75  mil- 
lion of  debentures  acquired  in  the  course 
of  financing  small  business  Investment 
companies.  The  agency  hopes  to  sell  a 
total  of  about  $110  million  of  the  deben- 
tures to  institutioiml  Investors  at  a  yield 
of  5%  percent.  This  is  an  unprece- 
dented rate  for  an  obligation  carrying 
with  It  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Furthermore,  the 
manner  in  which  these  debentures  were 
brought  to  market  has  been  Incredibly 
sloppy  and  unbusinesslike.  No  doubt  the 
high  Interest  rate — which  is  markedly 
higher  than  other  agency  obligations — 
reflects  the  poor  management  of  this 
financing  arrangement. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  taxpayers  de- 
serve more  careful  handling  of  their 
flruincial  affairs,  particularly  when  public 
spending  Is  at  an  alltime  high. 

But  even  more  disturbing.  Mr.  Speaker 
Is  the  question  raised  by  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] .  and  the  rank- 
ing   minority    member,    the    gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widwall].  as  well 
as    several    other    members.     All   these 
committee  members  have  challenged  the 
legal  authority  of  SBA  to  dispose  of  these 
debentures.    This    is    Indeed    a    serious 
charge  to  make — that  the  legality  of  a 
$110  million  sale  of  Government  assets  Is 
under  a  cloud.    As  I  have  mentioned.  $75 
million  of  these  debentures  are  already 
In  the  hands  of  innocent  investors  whose 
title  to  these  certificates  may  be  invalid. 
When  faced  with  this  charge,  the  best 
SBA  could  do  was  cite  an  oplrUon  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce.     They  had 
not  bothered  to  check  first  for  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General.    Furthermore, 
both  our  committee  staff  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  have  prepared  legal  opinions 
sharply  critical   of   the   GAO's  decision 
that  the  debentures  could  be  legally  sold. 
In  fact,  GAO's  recent  concurrence  with 
SBA  represents  a  reversal  of  a  previous 
GAO  opinion  rendered  in  1962  that  SBA's 
statute  does  not  permit  the  sale  of  SBIC 
obligations  held  by  SBA.    Further  doubt 
Is  shed  on  the  legality  of  this  $110  million 
transaction  by  the  fact  that  in  1963  spe- 
cific legislation  was  considered  necessary 
to  permit  SBA  to  enter  Into  participat- 
ing agreements  with  lending  institutions 
with  respect  to  loans  to  SBIC's.    Also,  if 
SBA  has  such  broad  authority  as  SBA 
and  GAO  seem   to  think,  why  Is  SBA 
currently  before  the  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  sell  participations  In  pooled 
loans? 

These  questions  demand  straight  an- 
swers, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  expect  by  April 
19  when  we  resume  consideration  of  the 
parUclpatlon  bUl.  S.  2499,  that  we  will 
have  them.  I  am  pleased  to  report  tliat 
the  committee  staff  has  been  Instructed 
to  look  fully  into  this  matter  before  we 
reconvene. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  DE- 
FENDS ADMINISTRATION'S  COIN- 
AGE PROGRAM  BEFORE  COIN 
COLLECTORS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patican]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  speech 
by  one  of  our  most  able  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  AnnuvzioI 
concerning  our  Nation's  coinage  prob- 
lem has  come  to  my  attention.  In  his 
address  before  the  United  Coin  Collectors 
Alliance  in  Chicago,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  spells  out  in  a  reasormble  and 
logical   way  the  problems  and  pitfalls 
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vblch  faced  the  Treasury  Department 
t)ecause  of  the  increased  use  of  coins,  the 
shortage  of  sliver  for  the  minting  of 
coins,  and  Congress  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, the  Coinage  Act  of  1965. 

Too  often,  citizens  cannot  imderstand 
the  reasons  for  Government  actions,  es- 
pecially coiMxmlng  those  situations 
which  affect  them  directly.  When  the 
critical  shortage  of  coins  became  evident 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  public, 
especially  the  coin  collectors,  became  very 
much  disturbed.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  pctssed  the  administra- 
tion's Coinage  Act  of  1965,  changing  for 
the  first  time  since  1790  the  amount  of 
silver  In  our  coins.  Mr.  Amnnvzio  was 
an  active  member  on  this  piece  of  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois'  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  coin  shortage  problem,  the  Coinage 
Act  of  1965.  and  his  own  illuminating  re- 
marks on  his  work  as  at^  active  legislator 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  speech  follows: 

SmtCa    BT    CONCUUESSMAN    F^LUVK    ANNtrNZJO. 

DxMocaAT,    or    Chicago,    at    lixmna    or 

UimXD      COIM      COLLECTOBS      AlXIAMCX,      LA- 

Saixx  Hotxl.  Chicago,  Iu...  Aran.  2,  1966 

I  am  certainly  happy  that  I  was  able  to 
leave  Washington  In  time  to  meet  with  you 
this  morning.  It  la  most  tmusual  for  the 
Bouse  of  Repreeentatlvea  to  meet  on  a  Sat- 
urday, but  It  can  happen  and  It  has  hap- 
ptoed.  and  ao  there  la  always  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  about  scheduling  appearances  at 
meeUngs  like  thia.  even  for  weekands. 

Fortunately,  nothing  mtervened — no  emer- 
genclea  In  the  Nation's  Capital  to  keep  us  in 
tttendance  on  the  Hoiise  tioor.  When  the 
Bouse  Is  not  meeting  on  a  weekend,  I  find 
I  can  accomplish  much  more  by  being  here 
In  Chicago,  meeting  with  constituents  and 
business  groups  and  organizations  of  all 
Uods,  than  trying  to  find  anyone  who  will 
came  to  the  telephone  In  the  deserted  offices 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  am  not  against 
the  S-day  week,  but  L3.J.  and  I.  and  a  lot 
of  others  in  elective  office,  largely  have  to 
luit  Imagine  what  a  6 -day  week  la  Uke  from 
tie  standpoint  of  our  working  schedule. 

This  Is  work — being  hero  with  you — but, 
lUe  ao  many  of  the  tasks  which  go  with  my 
office.  It  Is  pleasant  work — work  which  I 
enjoy,  When  you  are  engaged  In  that  kind 
of  work,  the  hours  are  never  burdensome — 
M  least  not  to  the  spirit. 

Coming  here  today  to  meet  with  the  coin 
ooUectora — amateur  and  professional — In 
the  Ualted  Coin  Collectors  Alliance  Is  a 
fiootlnuatlon  and  extension  of  an  imp>ortant 
Ptrt  of  my  oongreeslonal  responsibilities  as 
»  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
log  and  Currency.  The  jurtsdlcUon  of  this 
wwunlttee  Is  very  broad.  Much  of  the  legls- 
UHon  we  consider  and  pass  upon  Is  of  vital 
»»d  direct  concern  to  every  American  citizen. 
*««•  to  our  role  in  international  affairs  as 
"»«  preeminent  industrial  Nation  of  the 
•orld  and  as  the  greatest  factor  today  in  the 
«»lntenance  of  what  peace  the  world  now 
enjoys, 

I  am  proud  that  in  my  first  term  in  the 
Congress,  I  was  honored  by  the  leadership 
or  my  party  in  being  placed  on  thU  Impor- 
twit  committee.  In  keeping  with  the  re- 
^QAlbUlUes  which  go  with  that  honor,  I 
»M  my  assignment  on  the  banking  com- 
•olttee  most  seriously,  and  try  my  best  to 
muV  ^^'^  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
■itn  the  complex  Issues  wajnuet  consider, 
Wtt  the  acUvlUee  of  the  Sderal  Reserve 
°T»tem  to  the  Interest  ratesUharged  a  serr- 
>c*mux  on  his  purchase  of  i  car. 

One  of  the  happier  cboru^  that  assign- 
ment U  to  work  on  legWKIoo  aflecttng  the 
■nonetary  system  oKhe  United  States.    The 


dedsloB  by  our  Founding  nkthen  to  pro- 
vide a  dednaal  system  of  coinage  was  "^^e  ot 
many — a  great  many — ^fortunate  Judgxnemto 
which  were  made  in  the  earliest  days  ot  this 
Nation  for  which  we  can  always  be  deeply 
grateful.  Now  that  Australia  baM  gone  ova 
to  the  decimal  system,  and  Great  Britain  is 
foUowlng  suit,  we  can  derive  further  satis- 
faction and  pride  from  the  foresight  of  the 
men  who  first  helped  George  Washington  to 
free  our  land  as  a  Nation  and  then  to  build 
It  Into  an  enduring  political  structure — the 
oldest  democracy  tinder  a  written  constitu- 
tion in  the  world. 

As  everyone  knows  who  is  interested  In 
coin  coUectlng,  this  hobby  provides  a  valu- 
able insight  Into  the  history  of  mankind 
and  of  nations,  and  It  certainly  provides 
many  fascinating  echoes  of  the  exciting  his- 
tory of  our  own  Nation. 

Therefore,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
believes  deeply  in  the  American  political 
system.  I  welcome  the  entry  of  more  and 
more  Americans  Into  the  field  of  coin  appre- 
ciation, if  that  is  a  good  term  for  numis- 
matics. The  idea  that  some  people  tiave  that 
coin  collecting  is  some  sort  of  exercise  in 
mlaerlineas  is  completely  false.  Society  has 
always  despised  the  miser — a  person  who 
covets  money  not  for  the  good  which  can  be 
done  with  it.  or  the  useful  piupoees  to  wtilch 
It  can  be  put.  but  as  something  to  hide  away 
where  no  one  else  can  derive  any  use  or 
enjoyment  from  It.  I  have  yet  to  run  into  an 
honest-to-God  coin  collector  who  fits  into 
that  category.  One  thing  I  have  noticed 
about  a  genuine  coin  collector  Is  that  he 
wants  everyone  else  to  atuire  with  him  the 
pleasures  of  a  great  "find".  In  that  respect, 
you  are  like  lovers  of  painting  or  sculpture  or 
music,  who  recognize  greatness  In  a  piece  of 
art  and  want  everyone  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  this  same  pleasure. 

Unfortunately  for  your  quiet  pursuit  of 
this  hobby,  a  lot  of  factors  conspired  In  the 
past  few  years  to  change  the  environment  of 
coin  collecting.  The  most  dominant  factor, 
of  course,  was  the  increasing,  world-wide 
demand  for  silver,  for  photographic  pur- 
poses— which,  alone,  require  more  silver  tlxan 
the  United  States  produces  a  year — and  for 
electronics,  and  nUsslle  and  submarine  com- 
ponents. As  we  became  more  comfortable, 
economically,  with  more  and  more  people 
working  at  better  wages,  the  demand  for 
sliver  Jewelry  and  silverware  also  rose.  We 
finally  reached  a  point  where  the  deficit  In 
silver  supply  could  be  overcome  only  by 
tapping  the  huge  reservoir  of  sliver  In  the 
vaults  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  at  West 
Point. 

These  tilings  were  happening  juet  at  the 
time  when  demand  for  coins  in  our  economy 
was  reaching  fantastic  dimensions.  The  tre- 
mendous expansion  in  the  vending  machine 
Industry  was  a  major  factor  In  this  hunger 
for  more  and  more  coins,  but  a  lot  of  other 
factors  also  came  Into  the  picture.  Hence, 
in  only  a  relatively  few  years  after  the  cloelng 
of  the  San  l»rancl8co  Mint  l>ecau8e  we  had 
"too  much"  mint  capacity  In  the  country,  we 
found  ourselves  In  a  situation  where  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  had  to  ration  coins 
to  the  banks,  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
running  the  Philadelphia  and  Denver  Mints 
day  and  night  around  the  clock,  wwre  unable 
to  overcome  the  shortage. 

That's  when  a  lot  of  fast  buck  operators, 
who  never  were  legitimate  coin  hobbyists 
but  were  the  kind  of  fellows  who  rush  into 
any  unusual  business  situation  In  order  to 
try  to  make  a  kilUng,  began  to  muscle  In 
on  our  silver  supply  and  our  coins — antici- 
pating a  rise  In  silver  prices.  Where  a  coin 
collector  might  be  interested  in  several 
specimens  of  each  odn,  and  a  coin  dealer 
might  be  Interested  In  reasonable  Inventorlee 
to  sell  to  collectors,  the  speculators  were  In- 
terested not  tn  bafi  but  In  tone. 

I  am  glad  to  aay  that  the  Congress  rose 
to  meet  this  cliallenge.     We  did  not  pan 


panic  legislation  aimed  at  the  coin  collector. 
We  did  not  make  It  a  criminal  offense  to 
save  coins,  or  to  buy  and  sell  them  on  the 
numismatic  market.  We  avoided  action,  too, 
which  would  have  liad  the  consequence  of 
raising  substantially  the  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness for  American  businesses  dependent 
upon  supplies  of  silver  for  tlielr  products. 

The  stepis  we  did  take  were  not  particu- 
larly happy  ones,  but  they  were  reasonable 
and  necessary  ones. 

First,  the  Congress  reUeved  the  Inunse 
pressure  on  Government  silver  stocks  by  au- 
thorlBlng  the  Federal  Reserve  to  Issue  Fed- 
eral Beserve  notes  in  the  91  denomination,  to 
replace  silver  certificates.  Thus,  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  have  •!  worth  of  scarce 
silver  ImmobillBed  forever  In  the  Treasury  to 
back  up  every  single  fl  bUl  in  exUtence.  This 
released  large  quanUties  of  silver  for  in- 
dustry. 

Next,  and  reluctantly.  Congress  tempo- 
rarily f  roee  the  date  of  our  coins  to  ease  the 
pressure  from  those  buying  them  in  huge 
quantities  for  future  numismatic  value. 
This  step  was  taken  concurrently  with  a  vast 
expansion  In  the  production  of  coins,  under 
a  crash  program  which  put  to  productive 
use  every  inch  of  space  in  our  mints,  and 
every  machine  which  could  be  found  and 
put  into  ofwratlon  making  coins.  The  re- 
sults have  been  truly  astounding — phe- 
nomenal. 

And  then,  last  year,  after  a  comprehensive 
study  into  all  phases  of  coin  metallurgy  by 
an  outstanding  private  research  institution, 
the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of  Colum- 
bus. Ohio.  Congress  enacted  the  Coinage  Act 
of  106S  which  made  profound  changes  in  the 
composition  of  our  subsidiary  coins  and  gavs 
us  the  new  clad  coins  in  which  little  or  no 
silver  is  used.  We  now  liave  had  sotne  ex- 
perience with  the  new  sllverless  a6-cent 
pieces  and  just  In  the  last  month  we  have 
begun  to  see  some  of  the  sllverless  dimes 
and  the  40-percent  sUver  iiali-dollare 

Let  me  say  that,  as  between  a  90-percent 
silver  coin,  such  as  we  have  used  In  this 
country  for  so  many  generations,  and  the 
new  clad  coins,  I  prefer  the  looks  of  the  old 
coins.  The  new  dimes  and  quarters  take 
some  getting  used  to.  The  new  half  dollars 
looks  BO  much  like  the  90-percent  silver  ones 
that  only  the  date  reveals  the  dilTerence  to 
most  people,  but  nevertheless,  I  am  sure  no 
one  really  prefers  the  new  coins  to  the  older 
onee.  So  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  pretend 
that  the  new  coins  are  better  looking  or  more 
desirable. 

But  don't  ever  let  anyone  shortchange  the 
new  coins  or  disparage  them,  without  giving 
that  person  a  rebuttal.  TTie  new  coins  work, 
and  they  work  well.  They  make  possible  the 
continued  use  of  millions  of  vending  ma- 
chines which  supply  this  Nation  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  In  a 
fast  and  efficient  and  effective  manner. 
They  are  worth  their  face  value — for  they 
carry  the  full  faith  and  trust  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  you  can't  ask  for 
better  than  that. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  having  the  new 
clad  coins,  we  do  not  now  face  the  dangerous 
prospect  of  being  without  necessary  supj^ies 
of  silver  for  defense  and  essential  civilian 
needs,  nor  do  we  face  any  curtailment  of 
our  enjoyment  of  photography  as  a  hobby. 
or  tha purchase  of  a  handsoa\e  sterling  silver 
g  ft  to  a  June  bride.  Had  we  continued 
malting  the  90-percent  silver  coins  at  the 
rate  we  need  coins  for  commerce,  our  silver 
supplies  would  now  be  approaching  exhaus- 
tion, the  price  of  sliver  woxxld  inevitably  rise 
substantially — on  a  worldwide  black  market 
if  we  had  tried  to  Impose  controls — and  the 
value  of  the  silver  In  our  coins  would  liave 
out8trlp{>ed  the  face  value  of  the  coins  to  the 
point  where  tliey  would  be  going  Into  melting 
pots  Instead  of  vending  machines  and  cash 
registers. 
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The  solution*  which  Congress  and  the 
Johnson  administration  devised  for  this 
serious  crisis  were  imaglnstlve  and  resource- 
;  ::  and  we  can  all  be  thankful  (or  the 
resilience  of  this  Nation  In  solving  a  problem 
wnich  could  have  been  disruptive  of  our 
entire  economy.  We  can  miilntaln,  and  are 
maintaining  what  amounts  to  an  effective 
celling  on  sliver  prices  so  that  the  existing 
silver  coins  are  not  )eop>aTdlzed,  while  at  the 
siime  time  assuring  the  silver  mining  Indus- 
try sufficient  Incentive — through  a  floor  on 
Sliver  ore  values — to  expand  production. 
Eventually,  a  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coin- 
age, authorized  under  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1966.  will  recommend  a  policy  for  the  future 
role  of  sliver  In  our  monetary  system. 

In  the  meantime,  all  of  you  who  are  inter- 
ested In  coins,  as  a  hobby  or  professionally, 
can  help  us  In  the  Congress  by  sharing  your 
Ideas  with  us  for  future  legislative  actions 
In  this  field  The  sliver  dollar,  for  Instance, 
Is  still  the  symbol  and  standard  of  our  coin- 
age system,  but,  as  you  know,  we  have  minted 
none  for  31  years  and  will  not  do  so  for  at 
least  another  4  years.  Should  we  consider  a 
nonallver,  or  loiw-silver-content  dollar  coin? 
The  degree  of  success  of  the  new  half-dollar 
will  probably  help  give  us  some  guidance  on 
that  Idea.  I  have  received  so  far  no  Indica- 
tion of  any  failures  on  the  part  of  the  new 
coins  In  doing  their  Job  as  mediums  of  ex- 
change, but  there  are  still  many  problems  to 
be  overcome,  including  the  construction  of 
faculties  In  the  new  mint  at  Philadelphia 
which  can  handle  the  {>roduction  of  the  clad 
Birlp   from   which   the  coins  are  stamped. 

These  are  factors,  too.  In  the  prospects  of 
repealing  the  section  of  the  new  law  dealing 
with  mint  marks.  Had  we  continued  to  use 
mint  marks,  the  Immediate  demand  for  new 
coins  from  all  three  mints  now  in  opera- 
tion— even  though  we  do  not  officially  refer 
to  the  San  Francisco  operation  now  as  mint — 
would  have  been  tremendous  on  the  part  of 
all  coin  collectors  Now  that  we  have  1966 
dates  a«aln,  with  the  prospect  that  we  can 
also  go  to  1M6  and  thus  assure  continuity 
rf  dating  Ln  coin  collections.  I  don't  think 
we  are  unreasonable  in  asking  for  some 
patience  at  this  point  on  mint  marks.  I  am 
sure  they  will  return — they  serve  a  useful 
purpose  from  a  practical  sense  as  well  as  for 
the  hobbyist — and  if  the  production  at  the 
mints  meets  our  expectations,  I  think  the 
day  of  the  return  of  mint  marks  can  be 
brought  much  nearer  than  originally  in- 
tended. 

Much  as  I  want  to  make  you  happy  and 
give  you  every  possible  assistance  In  the  en- 
joyment of  a  wonderful  hobby,  I  would  not 
promise  mint  marks  a  moment  before  we 
can  achieve  this  goal  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. On  the  other  hand.  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  delay  their  return  any  longer  than 
n«^essary  I  will  pursue  this  matter  with 
Brean  mtereat,  and  If  and  when  the  time  ar- 
rives tot  appropriate  action,  I  will  Introduce 
legislation — but  only  when  I  am  convinced 
tne  time  has  arrived.  I  know  that  Mr.  Mln- 
zer  and  others  feel  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished fairly  soon  and  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  study  the  problem  further. 

The  newly  announced  mint  sets  are  a 
srreat  step  forward  which  I  am  sure  all  of 
yuu  applaud  The  price  Is  high:  M  for  a 
.single  set  of  5  coins,  compared  to  the  ta.IO 
which  used  to  be  charged  for  genuine  j>roof 
sets  and  the  t2A0  for  the  10-coln  mint  sets 
issued  up  to  1964.  But  considering  the 
many  hand  operations  which  will  go  Into 
their  production,  and  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  numismatic  material  of  this  kind 
from  all  over  the  world  at  comparable  prices, 
I  would  rather  see  a  M  set  available  which 
everyone  could  buy  than  a  M.IO  set  which 
could  be  produced  only  In  limited  volume 
and  would  Instantly  be  worth  far  more  to 
■he  ;  icky  Tew  who  obtained  them  than  the 
Treasury  price.  I  think,  once  again,  we 
s.Vni.d    wait    «   bit   to   see   boir    this    n»w 


activity  works  out  In  operaUon.    Mr.  Mln*er  basic  of  aU  rights,  and  yet.  it  ia  a  right 

has  advised  me  thAt  he  has  seen  the  new  for  which  man  has  had  to  struggle  and 

mint  set  at  Miss  Adams'  office  and  that  both  fi„v,f   _.„-.  *v,„  v^„i„^i„„  „#  i,i     .. 

he   and   your   president.   Mr.   Porman,   were  ^^il^^'^^.'^t  beginning  othia  Ume  on 

very  much  Impressed  by  Its  appearance.  earth.    This  struggle  and  this  ttght  con- 

I   was   asked   to  discuss   the   fate   of  the  tinues  today,  for  without  this  constant 

2.977,558  silver  dollars  now  on  hand  In  the  Struggle  there   would   be   an  erosion  of 

Treasury.    The  chairman  of  the  House  C<Mn-  freedom  until  it  was  lost  irretrievably 

mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Congress-  It  seems  strange  and  incomprehensible 

man  Wbight  Patman.  of  Texas,  one  of  the  that  in  today's  civilization  and  in  this 

t^^«"r.Sis?a'^Vran^T:e"a''r^'ark:  «*«  H '  ^''"""'^  achievement  and  other 

ably  broad  Held  as  the  author  of  the  Robin-  *°"^«J^>  ^^^  Peoples  of  the  world  have 

son-Patman  antitrust  law.  the  originator  of  »ost  their  freedom — albeit  the  struggle 

the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small  BusI-  to  regain  it  persists. 

ness,   the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  With  these  few  words,  I  should  like  to 

Committee,  and  author  of  one  of  the  most  call  attention  to  a  declaration  on  Amer- 

informauve  books  ever  issued  on  the  struc-  jcan  unity  recently  adopted  by  the  Asso- 


ture  and  functions  and  operation  of  the 
VS.  Government,  has  brought  forward 
a  widely  discussed  solution  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  desirable  coins  through 
several  of  our  great,  national,  non-profit 
organizations,  the  Cancer  Society  and  the 
Heart  Association.  A  majority  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  committee.  Including  myself, 
have  Introduced  identical  bills  to  that  In- 
troduced by  the  chairman.  We  have  not  yet 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation,  but  inter- 
est in  It  Is  very  high. 

I  saw  the  recent  editorial  in  Numismatic 
News  suggesting  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  these  rare  coins  go  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  further  development  of  its 
numismatic  collection.  Any  such  sugges- 
tions, of  course,  are  worth  considering. 
However,  I  believe  your  primary  Interest  is  In 


elation  of  Cuban  University  Professors 
in  Washington,  D.C.: 

Deci^bation  on  American  Uifrrr  an  Answb 
TO  THX  Tricontinental  Contekcncx 

Men  are  born  free  and  have  the  right  to 
live   in  freedom. 

The  responsibility  we  all  have  to  defend 
this  liberty  cannot  be  delegated. 

Communism  has  canceled,  at  the  Tricon- 
tinental Conference,  Its  policy  of  speclflc 
coexistence  with  the  developing  countries 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and  Castro 
have  coincided  In  the  support  of  the  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation  against  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America,  and  have  emphatically 
and  overtly  stated  their  purposes  and  their 
means    for    the    aggression    and    subversion 


making  these  silver  dollars  available  on  a  fair     which    they    are    using  ^for    the    overthrow, 
w--.-   ._   -_...-»         _».-  _,.,        .       ...  --     through  violence,  of  the-'governments  esub- 

llshed  in  Latin  America. 

The  app>easement,  the  temporized  paci- 
fism, the  repetition  of  Communist  slogans 
about  the  social  and  economic  problems, 
minimizing  the  danger  and  biding  the  truth 
from  the  people   Is  a  manner— conscious  or 


basis  to  collectors,  who  will  enjoy  them  as 
examples  of  a  fine  art,  and  who  would  be 
proud  to  add  them  to  collections  which 
would  be  shown  to  other  collectors  and  to 
children  who  have  never  had  the  thrill  of 
getting  a  "cartwheel"  of  their  own. 

In   conclusion  I   would  like  to  leave  this 


thought  with  you:  we  In  the  Congress  have  unconscious — of  cooperating  with  the  en- 
many  responsibilities  to  the  public.  Differ- 
ent groups  in  the  population  believe  some 
things  we  do  in  which  they  are  primarily  In- 
terested are  more  Important  than  other 
things  we  do  which  affect  different  groups. 
The  pressures  on  us  are  many  and  varied. 
We  cannot  succeed  In  our  Jobs  If  we  try  to 
please  everyone,  or  if  we  bend  to  pressures  we 
believe  represent  bad  public  policy.  We  must 
use  our  good  Judgment  and  weigh  the  con- 


emles  of  liberty,  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
race  and  the  survival  of  our  peoples. 

There  Is  but  one  communism,  Its  menace 
Is  not  diminished  because  of  the  slant 
adopted. 

The  aggression,  direct  or  Indirect,  of  com- 
munism against  any  of  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world.  Is  In  fact,  and  must  be  recognized, 
as  an  aggression  to  the  rest  of  the  peoples. 
The  people  thus  attacked  have  to  have  the 
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sequences  to  the  entire  country  of  every  ac-/'afl>lidarity  and  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the 


tion  we  take.  So  it  Is  not  how  much  noise 
a  group  makes  which  gets  results  In  Con- 
gress, It  Is  how  much  sense  It  makes  In  Its 
argtiments  for  legislation. 

As  students  of  our  coinage  system,  you 
want.  I  know,  only  what  is  best  for  a  coun- 
try you  love.  You  couldn't  be  coin  collec- 
tors without  having  a  deep-seated  love  and 
respect  for  the  distinctive  features  of  our 
political  system.  Therefore.  I  know  we  can 
count  on  your  help  to  do.  always,  what  la 
best  for  the  country  In  that  spirit,  I  wel- 
come any  suggestions  you  may  make  to  me 
for  future  legislation.    Thank  you. 


DECLARATION  ON  AMERICAN  UNirY 
AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  TRICON- 
TINENTAL CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  fMr.  Polanco-AbrkuI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  right  to  be  free  is  the  mort 
cherished  of  all  rights.    It  is  the  most 


free  peoples,  as  It  happens  with  Vietnam. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba,  a  member  of  the 
Inter-American  system  and  signatory  of  its 
principles  and  norms,  has  bad  Its  territory 
turned  Into  one  occupied  by  a  Communist 
regime,  through  decctit  and  the  use  of  terror 
and  force. 

The  people  of  Cuba  are.  and  of  right  should 
be.  free  and  independent,  and  It  is  the  duty 
of  America  to  help  the  Cubans  In  reinstating 
their  liberty  and  to  guarantee  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

America  must  exercise  the  right  of  legiti- 
mate defense,  be  It  Individually  or  collec- 
tively, against  Communist  Intervention 
which  keeps  a  sovereign  state,  member  of 
the  inter-American  system,  submitted  and 
enslaved,  preventing  It  thus  from  exercising 
Its  self-determination,  and  which  from  there 
Is  promoting  subversion  in  all  of  Latin 
America. 

The  speeches,  agreements,  and  resolutions 
of  the  K)-called  Tricontinental  Conference, 
which  took  place  In  Havana,  gave  form  to 
the  violations  through  aggression  and  Inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can states,  associated  by  International  law 
and  repudiated  by  the  Jus  Gentium. 

America's  hour  has  struck  In  history's 
clock.  TTie  American  people  cannot  wait  In- 
definitely for  the  diplomatic  proceas,  nor  for 
the  appeasement  which  they  reject.  The 
time  for  deflnltloiM  has  arrived:  we  are  ready 
for  ocMnbat;    the  peoples  are  demanding  of 


their  leaders  intelligence  and  courage,  and 
from  their  institutions,  strength. 

The  peoples,  lulled  by  Oommunist  prt^>- 
aganda  and  for  lack  of  decision,  lose  tbelr 
fighting  capabUity  and  become  easy  prey  to 
deceit  and  subversion. 

Those  who  today  do  not  understand  what 
the  responsibility  of  America  is,  should  step 
aside  so  the  legltlaiate  heirs  of  Washington 
and  Bolivar,  Marti  and  Sanniento,  of  Juares 
and  San  Martin,  of  CHlgglna  and  Artlgas,  of 
Morazan  and  Sucre  may  step  forward  and 
ocupy  the  leader's  position. 

We,  free  men  of  America,  with  but  one 
right,  our  Irrevocable  decision  to  offer  our 
lives  to  defend  the  principles  and  the  values 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  invoking  the 
help  of  God.  declare — 

"That  the  principles  of  communism  are  in- 
compatible with  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

That  communism  Is  not  negotiable  in  this 
hemisphere. 

That  the  continental  unity  and  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  this  hemisphere  are  at 
present  In  danger. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  BUbverslve  offen- 
sive launched  from  Cuba  U  the  destruction 
of  our  democratic  Institutions  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  totalitarian  dictatorships  at  the 
service  of  extra-continental  powers. 

That  in  order  to  achieve  their  subversive 
purposes  and  to  conceal  their  real  intentions, 
the  Communist  goverzunents  and  their 
agents  exploit  the  legitimate  needs  of  those 
sections  of  the  population  that  are  less  for- 
tunate and  the  Just,  national  ambitions  of 
the  peoples. 

With  the  excuse  of  defending  the  popular 
Interests,  freedom  Is  supprened,  democratic 
Institutions  are  destroyed,  human  rights  are 
violated,  and  the  individual  Is  subjected  to 
the  materialistic  way  of  life  imposed  by  the 
dictatorship  of  one  sole  party. 

That  maliciously  utilizing  the  principles  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  they  try  to  un- 
dermine our  democratic  institutions  and  to 
consolidate  and  protect  their  p>olitlcal  infil- 
tration and  aggression.  The  subversive 
methods  of  the  Communist  governments  and 
their  agents  constitute  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  dangerous  manners  of  intervention  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

That  the  essential  constitution  of  each 
nation  and  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
for  the  collective  effort  directed  to  protect 
the  freedcMn  and  the  security  of  the  human 
being,  must  be.  has  to  be.  the  use,  in  self 
defense,  of  the  adequate  means  of  rei>elllng 
aggression  and  of  sanctioning  the  aggressors. 

That  the  warning  of  th«  inter-American 
system  addressed  to  the  Castro  government 
contained  in  the  fifth  resolution  of  the  Ninth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers 
has  been  disregarded  and  violated  by  that 
government,  that  contrariwise  it  has  per- 
sisted In  Its  subversive  and  interventionist 
activities. 

That  communism  Is  intrinsically  perverse 
»nd  extrlnslcally  dangerous  for  liberty,  secu- 
rity, and  peace. 

That  any  time  communism  attacks  a  peo- 
ple, violates  its  sovereignty  and  endangers  its 
Independence,  no  matter  where,  we  must 
resist  and  repel  Its  aggression. 

Vietnam  is  the  most  recent  example.  For 
this  reason,  we  support  the  struggle  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  maintenance  of  their  Independ- 
ence; we  also  support  the  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  con- 
cerning Vietnam. 

Also  tor  tiie  same  reasons  we  support  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  the 
twdy  which  represents  the  inter-American 
system,  we  proclaim — 

That  America  is  more  than  a  geographical 
•rea.  It  is  a  spiritual  and  material  unity 
|>Med  on  the  principles  aad  values  of  the 
later-American  system,  Um  stronghold  oT 
uberty.  security  and  peace. 


That  the  peoples  of  America  are  brettiren. 

uzUted  by  one  ideal,  one  common  destiny; 

therefore,  there  cannot  be  liberty,  security. 

or  peace  in  the  whole  If  none  of  these  exist* 

,  In  one  of  Its  parts. 

That  the  values  and  principles  of  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  system  have  to  have  full  sway  In 
all  of  America. 

That  conunuiUam  is  incompatible  with  the 
Inter-Amertcan  system,  and  at  the  same  time, 
ia  also  Its  worst  enemy. 

That  the  inter-American  system  is  obli- 
gated, historically,  judicially,  and  morally, 
to  assist,  with  the  closest  solidarity,  the 
Cubans  who  fight  for  the  reinstatement  of 
the  principles  and  values  of  the  same  system. 

That  at  the  Tricontinental  Conference 
which  took  place  In  Havana.  Cuba,  Castro 
and  other  Communist  governments  declared 
subversive  war  to  the  death  and  until  final 
victory,  against  the  established  governments 
In  Latin  America.  There  is  no  alternative: 
we  have  this  war  before  us,  whether  we  do 
or  do  not  like  to  recognize  this  reality. 

It  is  a  war —  f- 

Of  liberty  against  slavery: 

Of  love  against  hatred; 

Of  God  against  militant  atheism: 

Of  economic  and  social  development,  and 
the  security  and  peace  of  America  against 
terrorism  and  subversion; 

Of  democracy  against  communism. 

America  has  the  floor.  Sanction  must  be 
raised  against  the  aggressors.  Cuba  must  be 
Uberated  and  reinstated  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan system.  Thus,  the  unity  of  America 
will  be  integrated. 


Mr.  BntST. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oray)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Cklum. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BmcHAM. 

Mr.  Wright. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  April  4  and  S,  on 
account  of  Jewish  holiday. 

Mr.  Dyal,  for  April  5,  6,  7,  and  11,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Waggonner,  for  20  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.)  ,  for 
10  minutes,  today;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.),  for  30  minutes 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, April  19,  1966. 

Mr.  Morton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Saylor),  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
April  19, 1966. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Barrett  and  to  Include  a  talk  given 
by  Mr.  Patkan,  chairman  of  the  C(»nmlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Mathias. 

Mr.  Hall. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  1488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  126,300  long  calcined 
tons  of  refractory  grade  bauxite  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile; 

8.  2573.  An  act  to  validate  the  action  of 
the  Acting  Superintendent,  Toeemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  in  extending  the  1055  leave  year 
for  certain  Federal  employees,  and  fc*  other 
purposes: 

S.  2719.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  cconmemoratlon  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  Russia;  and 

8.  2831.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Scran  ton 
Association,  Inc.,  medals  In  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Scran  ton.  Pa. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  4699.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  the  Con- 
gregation Elmanuel,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  of  cer- 
tain chipped  colored  glass  windows  for  St. 
Ann's  Church,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 

HJi.  6568.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts,  and  palm-nut  kernels,  and  the  oils 
crushed  therefrom,   and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6846.  An  act  to  correct  Inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teachers 
and  teaching  positions  under  the  Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act; 

H.R.  r723.  An  act  to  am*nd  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  suspend 
the  duty  and  certain  tropical  hardwoods;  and 

H.R.  9883.  An  act  to  amend  subchapter  S 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  tmtll  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  «  1Q66,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2274.  A  letter  from  the  I>eputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting  notification  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional facility  project  concurrently  being  ap- 
proved  under    the   exemption   provided   by 
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stacuce.  pursuant  to  the  provUlocu  ot  10 
U.S.C.  a333a(l)ib).  and  pursuAnt  to  tbe 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenee:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sarrtoee. 
2375.  A  letter  from  tbe  Dec  retry  ot  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  ot  proposed 
legislation  to  amwid  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  June  28.  1S>34  (43  USC. 
315g):  to  the  Committee  oa  Interlar  and 
Insular  Afialrs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

I'r.der  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
commioees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
fc  r  prmtlng  and  reference  to  the  proper 
caiendar.  as  follows: 

Mr,  HAUTT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AOalrs.  H  Jl.  9070.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Indian  Long-Term  Leasing  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1413).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules  House  Resolution  777.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations  re- 
laUng  to  certain  matters  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1414). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  803.  Reeolutlon 
authorizing  tbe  CocnnUttee  oa  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs or  any  subcommittee  thereof  to  travel 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  South 
Vietnam:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1415).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  811.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HH  7406,  a  bill  to  authortee 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  third  powerplant  at 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Columbia  Bcsln  proj- 
ect. Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  Ho.  1416).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  House  Calendar. 

Mr  O'NEILL  uf  \L»«»af  iiuaetts:  Committee 
or;  RuJ«B.  Hou«<;  Re-^,.  ;•..  :i  812.  Resolution 
providing  f"r  tl:e  .n  i.^.-.JeraUon  of  H-R.  7524, 
a  ,'j;.i  to  »Ui:ui.sn  f.f  >  *regoa  Dunea  National 
S<- <*iso.'e  m  the  .- u  f  "f  Oregon,  and  for 
oLhfT  ptirpoaes:   »  --u  amendment   (Bept. 

.No    1417).     Relerrw;   ;       ...    h    ise  Calendar. 

Mr    COOLEY     C't:;;'      --o  Agriculture. 

HJi.  I  Jtt«2  A  diu  -^j  i..-,i-i.^  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  tbe  transportation, 
s.ale.  and  h.indHng  ot  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
ai-.tr.ijji  :  tended  to  b«  used  for  purposes  of 
r»eean;.T  r  cxpxrtmentattOD,  and  for  otber 
pKrpcjBci  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1418). 
Heferretl  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
Hosi.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

M'  ^!I11.3  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R  I42'24  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
extend  throu|0i  May  31.  1966,  the  Initial 
period  for  eru-olllng  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  Ho. 
1419).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
Wlls  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

.H      .Mr     .VDAMS; 

??  p  :  +  ;-^  \  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
H-u-r.  -'  ■»  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
"T'H-  n.  V.  Vt^mi  instltntions.  agencies. 
axid  ors  vLiti»uc:-ui  for  tbe  eetabUabment  and 
operation  of  commimlty  proc'*ine  'or 
patier.M  »-..-.  ijdiMy  ctfaMe  and  for  eoodtict 
at   trai.iii.g   rvintmA  to  sTKlx  prognuna.  and 


oUmt  purpo«««:  to  tbe  Comialttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  BARINO  (by  request) : 
H.B.  14380.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  likcrease  tbe  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  oonfUct,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  14281     A   bill    to  amend   the  National 

Labor  Relations  Act,   as  amended,  so  as  to 

make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 

to  tbe  Committee  on  EducatltHi  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BDWABJ3S  of  Alabama: 
HA.  14382.  A  blU  to  prtdilblt  deaecraUon 
of    tbe    flag:     to    tbe    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJi.  14283.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  annuities  and  pensions  payable  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law  shall  not  be  taken  into  accotint 
for  State  inberltaitce  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUFFEKMAN: 
H-R.  14284.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  H  of 
the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  provide  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  for  dependent  or  surviv- 
ing sisters  of  certain  Insured  Individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Menns. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJt.  14385.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special   milk   program   for  children;    to  the 
ComnJttee   on   Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  14286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
matching  funds  required  from  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIOr 
H.R    14287.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  14288.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  to  prohibit, 
except  in  certain  clrcurr^tances.  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  by  any  department  for  the  ac- 
qtilaltlan  or  use  of  personality  Inventory 
tests,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.R.  14289.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  nationwide 
•ystem  of  trails,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAYLOR: 
H.R.  143S0.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VTVIAN: 
H.R.  14391  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
•ources  for  International  studies  and  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
HR.  14292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guaran- 
teed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTXJW  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14298.  A  WU  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  tbe  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs.  cats,  and 
otber  animals  Intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poaee  of  research  or  experlmentatton,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ORIDER: 
H.R.  14294.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library  Servlcee   and   Construction   Act;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


HJfl.  14205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  R&llroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  7-percent 
Increase  In  all  annuities  and  pensions  pay- 
able thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  14296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  permit  the  admission  of 
single  or  widowed  women  aged  50  or  over 
to  low-rent  housing  projects  where  unoccu- 
pied \uUta  are  available  for  them;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
H.R.  14287.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  American  selling 
price  in  the  case  of  certain  footwear  of  rubber 
or  plastics;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJI.  14298.  A  bill  to  amend  section  175  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include 
lined  or  unllned  drainage  ditches,  pipes,  or 
channels  as  soU  conservation  expenditures 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HJI.  14299.  A  bill  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  return  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues 
to  the  States  to  be  vised  exclusively  for  edu- 
cational purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  SIKGS: 
Hit.  14300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  provide  more 
equitable  and  realistic  benefits  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  14301.  A  bill  to  estebllsh  a  Bread  and 
Butter  Corpw  for  the  purpose  of  implement- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  strengthening  the  agricultural  economies 
of  friendly  nations.  Improving  agricultural 
skills  and  knowledge  In  such  nations,  pro- 
moting world  peace  and  friendship,  and  com- 
bating the  threat  of  world  food  shortages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  1030.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  historic 
site,  and  for  other  purjjoses;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.J.  Res.  1031.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HhT.  Res.  1032.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  th«  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.J.  Res.  1033.  Joint    reeolutlon    to   estab- 
lish  an   Atlantic   Union   delegationr   to  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJ.  Res.  1034.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 
H.J.  Res.  1035.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif omU: 
H.J.  Res.  1036.  Joint    resolution    to   estab- 
lish  an   Atlantic   Union   delegation;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  J.  Res.  1087.  Joint  reeoluUon  to  author- 
ize tbe  President  to  proclaim  the  22d  day  of 
AprU  of  each  year  as  Queen  Isabella  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.FEIGHAN: 
H.  Rea.  BIS.  Resolution    creating    a    Select 
Oommlttc*    on    Basic    Human    Bights    and 
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Peaceful  World  Order,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  B4r.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  814.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Basic  Human  Rights  and 
Peaceful  World  Order,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CX>mmlttee  on  Rules. 


lands.  Including  utUlaatton  of  sufficient 
water  therefor,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  McVKTKER; 
H.  Res.  815.  Resolution  relative  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 

444.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
relative  to   orderly   development   of  public 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJI.  14303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ettore 
Perovlchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B4r.  BLATNIK: 
HJI.  14303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masa- 
yoshi  Arashiba;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Bilr.  DADDARIO: 
HJI.  14304.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Anto- 
nlna   Lombardo   and   Angelo   Lombardo;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJI.  14306.  A  bUl  t<s  the  relief  of  Petroula 
Doula;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
H.R.  14306.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bstrella 
Vespertlna  Zamora-Vega;   to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  14307.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Eleftheria  Yannitsladls;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 
H.R.  14308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  R. 
Zeller;   Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJI.  14309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hwang 
Duk  Hwa;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
R.R.  14310.  A  biU  for  t^e  relief  of  Jose  R. 
Cuervo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14311.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Giuseppe     Sebastlno     Sagllmbeni;     to     tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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Rural  Landowner*  in  Single  Texat  Coonty 
Set  Conservation  Example 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TXXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5. 1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  of  one  county  is  at 
least  half  urban  in  area  and  predc«nl- 
nantly  urban  in  population,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
being  carried  on  by  landowners  Is  so  im- 
pressive that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  It. 

The  Dalworth  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District  in  Tarrant  County  has 
1,573  cooperators.  These  cooperators 
own  and  manage  255,668  acres  of  land, 
all  of  which  is  covered  by  updated  agree- 
ments with  the  UJ5.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  asslstsmce  In  carrying 
out  longtime  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  resource  use  programs  as  outlined 
In  the  district  work  plan. 

About  97  percent  of  the  cooperators 
have  basic  farm  conservation  plans  pre- 
pared on  70  percent  of  their  land  with 
a  number  of  practices  underway.  Soil 
surveys  have  been  completed  on  326.000 
acres,  involving  a  portion  of  the  urban 
land, 

Tarrant  County  is  in  the  Trinity  River 
watershed  and  is  included  in  5  of  the  52 
subwatersheds  of  the  Trinity  River  flood 
prevention  project,  authorized  by  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act. 

Construction  and  land  treatment  in 
the  five  subwatersheds  are  at  various 
stages  of  completion,  but  already  rural 
and  urban  residents  are  beneficiaries  of 
Installed  works  of  Improvement  that 
have  reduced  floodwater  damages  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

I  believe  this  is  an  exemplary  showing 
In  a  county  where  the  urban  area 
matches  the  rural  in  acreage  and  where 
urban  interests  and  Influence  in  many 
ways  predominate. 


It  is  a  tribute  to  the  rural  landowners 
In  Tarrant  County  and  the  leadership  of 
the  soil  ftonservation  district  supervisors 
that  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams on  the  land  have  increased. 

The  Nation  needs  this  kind  of  com- 
munity initiative  in  its  rural  areas.  Tar- 
rant County  is  demonstrating  that  soil 
and  water  conservation  work  can  help  to 
provide  the  Impetus. 


I  am  hopeful  that  during  this  crisis  this 
reservoir  of  skilled  doctors  will  make  an- 
other fine  humanitarian  contribution. 

I  ccmunend  this  excellent  idea  of  Dr. 
Waldbaum  to  my  fellow  Congressmen, 
and  ask  for  your  ideas  and  comments. 


Tight  Money   Ii  Threatening   the 


•  Hoatinij 
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Will  Retired  Doctors  Volanteer  for 
Vietnam  Serrice? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    KKBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuesdLay,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  CAT! .AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine.  Dr.  M.  G.  Waldbaum,  a  practic- 
ing physician  and  surgeon,  in  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  has  pr(HX>sed  a  noble  and  humani- 
tarian idea.  It  is  this:  He  t>elieves  that 
there  are  many  retired  doctors  who  would 
volimteer  their  services  for  an  indefinite 
period  for  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

These  men  could  relieve  younger  doc- 
tors for  more  responsible  duties  in  battle- 
field hospitals.  The  retired  doctors  could 
assist  the  wounded  on  military  aircraft 
ambulances  In  their  flights  to  hospitals 
outside  of  Vietnam.  These  men  could 
give  routine  physical  examinations,  pro- 
vide treatment,  perform  surgery,  imd 
m3^ads  of  other  medical  tasks. 

According  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  there  were  10,293  retired 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  United 
States  on  March  1,  1966. 

There  would  be  a  numb«-  of  ways  the 
program  could  be  handled.  Volimteers 
could  ask  for  overseas,  or  domestic  duty, 
and  select  the  length  of  time  they  desire 
to  serve. 

I  have  always  found  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  be  helpful  In  the  time  of  need. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLiAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   PSKNSTXVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  National  Housing  Conference  cele- 
brated its  35th  anniversary  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman.  No  Member  of  this 
House  is  better  qualified  and  more  in- 
volved in  housing  programs  from  New 
Deal  days  to  the  present  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  has 
long  been  a  powerful  and  moving  force 
in  aiding  the  Nation's  housing  and  urban 
development  programs.  The  combina- 
tion of  Wright  Patman  and  the  National 
Housing  Conference  is  a  force  which  has 
been  a  prime  mover  in  providing  Ijetter 
homes  for  all  our  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
presiding  over  the  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's demonstration  cities  program  and 
other  housing  bills.  Chairman  Patman's 
somber  warnings  on  the  effect  that  the 
tight  money  situation  and  high  Interest 
rates  have  on  the  housing  market,  the 
individual  homeowner,  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  the  President's  Great  So- 
ciety programs  are  warnings  that  must 
l>e  heeded  if  our  housing  and  urban  pro- 
grams are  to  move  forward. 
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I  commend  the  addreu  of  the  gentle- 
rran  from  Tpxas  to  my  colleagues  and 
a-k  that  it  be  Included  in  the  Record: 

Hu*AAXa      or     COJMKJBMMAM      Wbicbt      Pat- 
M/k>..      DuaocBAT      or      Tkxaa,      Nation  aj. 

HOVSINQ     CONFZSENCE,     Mabcu    20.     1966 

I  wa*  very  happy  to  receive  this  Invitation 
to  Adilreas  .ne  Nation*!  Housing  Conference. 

Since  ..  .:::e8t  days  of  the  New  DeiU.  I  have 
seen  your  group  ooHte  before  Congress  In  sup- 
port oe  lagUUtlon  to  make  our  dues,  com- 
munities, and  coontrysldcs  decent,  livable 
places  for  people. 

Tots-  consistent  pursuit  of  tills  goal  has 
m»tl0  the  KHC  a  very  Lnfhientlal  and.  In  m; 
opinion,  a  very  necessary  force  In  moving  the 
Xatlaii's  botuing  and  developcnent  progran^s 
fartrard.  Too  have  performed  a  great  public 
service  by  bringing  together  »o  noany  of  the 
Important  grr>up«  and  Individuals  Interested 
In  br^Md  ;>uo>ir-(7unded  hfMiAing  and  develop- 
ment pr  >gr-i::.-< 

Happily  through  the  years,  we  have  all  seen 
ft  steady  erohrtton  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  concept  of  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  this  evolution  has 
bordered  on  a  revolution — a  revolution  based 
on  the  belief  that  we  can  achieve  a  life  of 
quality  and  dignity  for  all  Americans. 

T)d»T  decent  housing  for  both  rural  and 
i.-'.jan  America  Is  a  baste  p*rt  of  tbe  Preat- 
der.  •1  Jreat  ftrjclety  programs.  It  to  Incon- 
cf'ivabie  tnat  ««  could  bav*  aoytMiig  r»- 
«'>n.o..n^  A  Uiea>  Society  so  long  as  millions 
;     ■■  ^iums.    or    In    decaying   rural    towns 

».■-:.  ;;. adequate  public  facilities. 

At  long  last,  we  see  a  recognition  that 
decent  housing,  clean,  well-planned  commu- 
mttes,  aiKl  Ad<^iate  public  faclBtt«s  are  ce- 
sentlal  eleniei.i.A  of  what  we  Uka  to  proudly 
call   the  "American   way  of  life." 

No  longer  do  we  sit  back,  at  either  the 
local  or  national  level,  and  suggest  that  de- 
cent housing  "Just  happens."  No  longer  do 
•Kf  aeae-.a  u.^t  we  can  have  model  conununl- 
t.-s    w.ien   or.e-thlpd   ot  tbe   population  alu 

'"    P-  •■r-.,-rlddan  alums.     No  longer 

do  we   -■•■.       ■  vt  can  combat  disease  and 

crime  wh?n  we  croird  eight  members  of  a 
family  inBo  •  rat-tafeated.  three-room  apart- 
ment or  Into  a  broken-down  farm  shack. 
No  lorvtter  do  w«-  believe  that  we  can  stop 
♦uvenlle  deUnqu*ncv  when  olavtrrrwnds  etfe 
no  more   thaj.    i   garb«4je-c  ,1-1    ,..-■ 

We  havp  come  a  i-t.«  *  \v  1  wr,  'oe  ro*d 
to  acc«ijtir»»<  slecei.-.  r.o^^.  .,•  .^j,  ,  national 
i;ee<l.  a  ruil4«:.r.d..  re<^  ..re:;.e;  .  •.  .>.  »  national 
rlgbt.  '^'.t.'-.ou:  sacrificing  local  Initiative, 
?^e  P-dcru!  0"^mment  has  accepted  a  defl- 
n^e  roif  ;•,  ,,^i,!nr  'h^iw   national  goals. 

TTie  Hou.slnj?  and  U,-  .an  Development  Act 
of  19«.  xhlcii  we  hA.".ii.e<1  !n  the  H«n^T>g 
u-.fl  CiTT'-].  :  O  r.-.-.-.i'.ec  danng  the  1st 
semioii.  was  *  >audmark  piece  o*  lagialatlon 
Ta  e<i  up  to  the  national  re«pon- 
■:.ese  areas.  I  am  particularly 
:  r  ■. u  -  T.^!-.  this  act  accomplished  for  the 
;r^w-:->--r-n  ■»  i-d  -h.  T-oderate  Income  fam- 
ily H<ir-h  -.n  nr^  UK  2aHd)  housing,  rent 
»\ippiem/T'.«.  ."If  j«u2j<  for  the  etderly.  and 
n>u»ir  K  for  badly  neglected  rural  areas.  I 
(IT.  •  -oud  ot  tbe  fact  that  we  were  able 

Uj  ^r;;.^  'as  Interest  rate  down  to  3  percent 
(  ri    e:jer  7    housing,    college    housing,    and 
?^:    -•     p'   .T-i-ns 
-m-.t   -.-r-ir   wm  hsve  before  us  aoine  new 

^lo^islr.r  ftrxl  irbHT)  r)«Talapm«t  taglSlattOQ. 
Most  of   thU   hma   tjeen   gWMnily  wfelied  to 

a*  Uie  <Jer:ioDatration  t!<>^  legJalatlOB  Tbta 
.egi^iailo.'i  lA  aii  lai^  .r  .  ,>  And  needed  sup- 
ptemeiit  tu  ti.t  .s^fio  act,  and  I  hope  th*t 
Coi.giem.  V^  ;,  ,;  -iOa  Into  law  this  session. 

The  D^r.'.  .asinxiloa  Cities  Act  will  show 
not  ;ust  A  few  .cities  but  an  citlee.  large  and 
srr.a??  r-.rrv  r^.'y  -«-  r•^«;nd  and  restore 
♦h«^T  blighted  !>*•!«  .b.cxxms.  What  wt> 
learn  in  the  dtles  «h«ra  i^im  dexno^Kratians 
take  place  «Ht  petat  tte  way  to  aU  o«hv 
cltlea  in  aeitfch  of  aolutlons.    The  proposal 


oaera  a  wide  variety  of  new  tools  to  attack 
tbe  problem  of  central  cities,  and  there  will 
be  great  flexibility  In  the  program.  Tliese 
demonstrations  will  be  carried  out  and 
largely  completed  over  a  6-year  span,  but 
long  before  that  period  ends  we  will  be 
learning  new  technlqties  and  sew  aolutlans 
from  these  pilot  cities. 

Ttils  program  puts  new  tools  and  new 
powers  In  tbe  grasp  of  local  leadership  and 
private  Initiative.  Solutions  wUl  be  shaped 
by  local  officials,  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
direction  and  a  maxlmtim  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

This  program  will,  more  than  any  other, 
call  Into  play  the  creative  federalism  which 
the  President  first  described  in  bis  Great 
Society  address. 

The  major  objective  In  the  proposed  Urban 
Development  Act  Is  to  bring  into  physical 
being  tbe  needed  projects  planned  for  met- 
roptoUtan  areas.  New  grants  are  prop>o6ed  to 
assist  In  planned  metropolitan  development. 
But  this  la  not  money  for  planning.  It  is 
money  to  bslp  communities  pay  for  the 
facilities  they  need — water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, highways,  mass  transit,  airports,  parks 
and  open  space,  and  the  like. 

These  grants  would  be  made  to  cities  that 
work  together  to  plan  for  the  orderly  growth 
of  their  entire  urban  area. 

Another  section  of  this  act  would  attack 
tbe  problem  of  urban  sprawl  by  permitting 
PHA  to  Insure  mortgages  for  privately 
financed  land  development.  This  program 
would  make  It  feasible  at  long  last  to  open 
up  new  outlying  areas  to  well-planned  largo 
new  cocnmunltles  In  which  both  small  and 
large  builders  oould  offer  housing  and  facili- 
ties for  families  of  ail  income  groups. 

I  know  that  your  national  president.  Nat 
Keith,  has  appeared  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee In  recent  days  to  testify  on  these 
bills.  I  am  much  impressed  with  his  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  and  broadening 
some  areas  of  this  legtsUtlon. 

I  was  particularly  interested  In  Nat  Keith's 
proposals  for  strengthening  rural  housing 
programs  as  part  of  this  year's  bill.  I  believe 
this  will  receive  widespread  support  in  the 
Congress.  As  Nat  Keith  pointed  out  so  well, 
the  percentage  of  substandard  and  broken- 
down  housing  in  rural  areas  is  even  greater 
than  In  the  urban  blighted  areas.  And  as 
this  audience  knows,  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  poverty  Is  today  In  rural  sections  of 
the  country- 

The  answer  to  the  rural  poverty  and  the 
rural  housing  problems  Is  not  more  migration 
to  already  overcrowded  cities  wlisre  good 
tvwslng  and  public  facilities  are  In  woefully 
atacrt  supply.  No:  the  problems  of  the  clUes 
•re  not  solved  when  we  annually  add  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled rural  poor  to  their  teeming  popula- 
tions. The  problem  of  providing  decent  hous- 
ing and  good  healthy  communities  must  be 
attacked  as  a  national  {n^>ttleni.  R  cannot  be 
met  by  fragmenting  the  answers  and  Ignor- 
ing tbe  vast  rural  areas.  So.  we  must  have 
both  urban  renewal  and  rural  renewal. 

Today,  more  than  aver  before  In  our  his- 
tory, we  have  mobilized  our  resources  to 
combat  poverty,  provide  good  housing, 
strong  and  well-planned  communities.  We 
have  taken  gtent  steps  to  make  a  reality  out 
of  the  hope  that  all  Americans  can  share  at 
the  table  of  American  at>undance.  President 
Johneon  has  geared  his  entire  administra- 
tion in  thla  direction. 

Despite  the  great  programs,  the  great 
hopes  and  the  great  leadership.  I  would  be 
1MB  than  candid  with  you  if  I  did  not  tell 
Ytn  tkat  there  are  today  some  very  black 
clouds  hanglrig  over  the  future  ctf  the  Na- 
tion's housing  programs.  Housing  and  all 
of  the  programs  that  go  wtth  It  are  affected 
drastically  by  conditions  In  the  monry  mar- 
ksk.  And  I  knoiw  tt  is  no  aeeret  to  this 
avdleBce  that  the  money  market  has  once 
again  been  seized  and  manipulated  for  and 


by  the  Urge  banking  tnsUtuUons.  Operat- 
ing through  the  PWeral  Reserve  System,  the 
big  banks  are  controning  the  money  supply 
of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
against  the  interests  of  the  many. 

This  is  no  abstract  argument  about  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  is  simply  a  cold 
hard  fact  which  threatens  every  program 
which  your  organization  has  worked  for 
through  the  years.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  big  banks  which  operate 
from  within  that  System,  are  placing  a  veto 
on  many  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
including  housing.  Through  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  big  banks — the  last  strongholds 

of    arch-conservatlam    In    this    country are 

attempting  to  accomplish  what  they  could 
not  do  at  the  polls  In  1964. 

Dally,  skyrocketing  interest  rates  and  a 
rapidly  tightening  money  supply  are  moving 
decent  housing  out  of  the  reach  of  low- 
Income  and  moderate-Income  Americans.  I 
am  convinced  that  many  of  the  fine  pro- 
grams enacted  as  part  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  already  have 
been  wiped  out  by  the  Federal  Reserved 
action  in  raUIng  Interest  rates  37 '/i  percent 
back  on  December  6. 

It  Is  tragic  that  today  Interest  costs  are 
the  biggest  single  factor — the  biggest  single 
cost — In  housing.  Today  a  »ao,000  home 
mortgage  will  require  $20,824  In  intenwt 
charges  over  the  life  of  a  30-year  loan.  This 
means  that  the  money— the  Interest— U 
worth  more  than  all  of  the  lumber,  the 
glass,  tbe  plombtng.  the  woodwork,  the 
craftsmanship,  the  land,  and  everything  else 
that  goes  Into  a  house. 

Even  the  smallest  IncreMe  in  Interest 
rates  takes  a  terrific  toll.  Take  the  recent 
experience  of  the  Wew  Tork  Public  Housing 
Authority.  On  December  9.  I9SS — ^^at  3 
short  months  ago — the  Housing  Authority 
was  able  to  sell  bonds  for  3.6157  percent  In- 
terest. On  March  9.  the  Housing  Authority 
marketed  another  $96  million  worth  of  t>o&ds 
and  found  that  tbe  interest  rate  bad  Jumped 
to  3.6959  pvcent. 

Just  that  Increase — small  In  terms  of  per- 
centages— added  tVT  ts  mtllton  to  the 
cost  of  the  bonds  over  thefr  life.  Consider- 
ing that  the  average  public  housing  umt  in  -^ 
New  York  City  oo«U  920.000.  nearly  1,400  '^ 
bousing  units  could  have  been  built  wltb  the 
•27.6  minion  that  went  to  excess  interest 
charges.  Roughly  calculated,  that  sum 
could  have  provided  housing  for  more  than 
5,500  people.  Instead,  it  went  to  the  bank- 
eis. 

So,  no  longer  can  we  look  the  other  way  or 
take  a  bcad-ln-the-eand  attitude  that  tnter- 
eat  rate*  and  housing  are  separate  subjects. 
No,  If  we  are  really  serious  about  providing 
housing  and  urban  development  then  we 
also  must  be  serious  about  holding  dovm  In- 
terest rates. 

Since  1953,  the  interest  charges  on  an  FHA 
mortgage  have  gone  up  J<4  percent.  This 
has  added  a  whopping  M,472  to  the  cost  of  * 
tao.OOO  home  over  tbe  life  of  a  30-year  mort- 
gage. Today,  the  median  income  natlorjally 
Is  about  94.800.  80  thu  means  that  millions 
of  homeowners  are  being  farced  to  contrib- 
ute their  total  wages  for  more  than  a  year 
Just  to  pmy  the  additional  interest  charges. 
I  think  this  Is  a  naUonal  disgrace. 

The  December  6  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve— taken  In  defiance  of  tbe  President  and 
tbe  Congresa — Is  putting  a  severe  strain  on 
housing  developo^nta  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Already,  there  is  talk  of  interest 
rates  of  more  than  7  percent  on  home  mort- 
gages. And  wtth  the  supply  tightening, 
money,  wrva  at  that  ertortlous  rate,  win  be 
unavailable. 

XmieaB  aomethtog  Is  dona  to  bait  these 
rtstag  Interest  eoaU.  w«  MMy  be  baadlng  tct 
a  long  period  of  stagnation  in  oar  efforts  to 
provide  decent  bousing  and  adequate  public 
facilities.  In  recent  days,  the  financial  pages 
of   the  newspapers   have  reported  decWons 
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by  doeens  of  local  and  State  governments  to 
postpone  bond  issues  because  of  the  rising 
cost  of  money.  That  means  that  sewerage 
plants,  water  plants,  parks,  and  schools  will 
not  be  built. 

Even  one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  been  very  candid  about  the 
effect  of  the  interest -rate  Increases  on  the 
housing  programs.  Federal  Reserve  Oover- 
TiOT  Sherman  Malsel,  In  a  speech  shortly  after 
the  December  6  Increase,  said  that  residential 
construction  drope  as  much  as  24  percent  In 
s  period  of  tight  money.  That  was  back  In 
December,  and  today  Interest  rates  have  gone 
even  higher  and  money  Is  becoming  In  short- 
er and  shorter  supply. 

But,  even  accepting  Governor  Malsel's 
figures  at  face  value,  I  do  not  believe  the 
country  can  afford  a  24-p«cent  drop  In  hous- 
ing construction.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  a  34- percent  cutback  In  providing 
parks,  sewerage,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
necessary  public  facilities. 

The  higher  Interest  rates  have  put  a  new 
strain  on  the  Federal  budget — thus  limiting 
tbe  funds  available  for  new  housing  pro- 
grams. That  December  6  interest  increase 
foreed  President  Johnson  to  add  9750 
million  to  the  fiscal  1967  budget  Jtist  to 
pay  the  additional  Interest  costs  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  If  we  bad  not  had  that  Decem- 
ber 6  Increase,  the  1750  million  could  have 
been  applied  to  housing  or  some  other  badly 
needed  program.  Instead,  that  sum  will  go 
to  the  banks.  So  while  people  do  without 
bousing,  we  will  have  a  Federal  aid  program 
for  bankers — courtesy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  (760  million  added  to  the  Interest 
charges  brings  the  total  annual  Interest  cost 
of  the  public  debt  to  »12.750  bllUon  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

In  1952,  the  Interest  charges  on  the  na- 
tional debt  stood  at  »6  859  billion.  ThU 
means  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  added 
16.898  billion  to  the  annual  cost  of  financing 
the  public  debt. 

It  is  tragic  when  you  realize  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  forced  to  pay  almost 
WO  billion  In  excess  Interest  costs  because  of 
rising  Interest  rates  slnoe  1952.  This 
amounts  to  almost  10  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  more  than  half  of  the 
estimated  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1967. 


We  could  have  done  wonderful  things  In 
housing,  tirban  development,  and  rural  d»- 
velopment  If  this  money  could  have  been 
channeled  Into  something  more  prtxlucUve 
than  paying  tbe  bankers  Increased  Interest. 

All  of  this  plainly  points  up  the  fact  that 
high  interest  rates  are  a  cruel  and  unfair  tax 
on  tbe  poor,  on  the  low-Income  and  the 
moderate-Income  family — the  people  least 
able  to  pay.  It  is  not,  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  have  us  believe,  a  means  of 
curbing  Inflation. 

In  fact,  rising  Interest  rates  add  to  the  cost 
of  nearly  every  item  in  our  economy.  So,  to 
the  extent  that  higher  interest  rates  increase 
prices,  they  are  Inflationary.  Monetary  policy 
is  a  highly  Ineffective  tool  in  Qgbting  infla- 
tion. There  are  many  other  naore  meaningful 
tools  at  hand,  including  taxes,  particularly 
taxes  on  excess  profits  during  a  wartime 
period. 

But.  the  Federal  Reserve  uses  inflation  us 
an  excuse  for  its  actloiis.  It  does  not  tell  tbe 
public  the  true  facts  about  the  reasons  be- 
hind these  constantly  skyrocketing  interest 
rates.  The  fact  is,  ot  course,  that  higher 
interest  rates  are  a  means  of  providing  the 
financial  Institutions  with  higher  profits. 
Most  interest  rate  Increases  over  tbe  past 
decade  can  be  traced  simply  to  the  desire  of 
tbe  larger  banks  for  Increased  profits. 

Under  Its  seised  and  so-c&Ued  Independ- 
ence, tbe  Federal  Reserve  serves  as  a  tool,  as 
an  agent  of  the  banlts  In  providing  tbe  higher 
Interest  rates  necessary  for  the  higher  profits. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  of  course,  claims  Inde- 
pendence from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  come  to  the  Congress  for 
appropriations.  Its  books  are  not  audited. 
Its  members  serve  for  14-year  terms,  thus 
preventing  a  President  from  appointing  a 
majority  of  tbe  Board  until  his  last  year  In 
office.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no  effective  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  no 
accountability  to  the  people  or  their  elected 
representatives.  Tbe  Board  is  controlled 
from  within  by  tbe  banks  and  is  operated 
almost  exclusively  for  their  benefit. 

So  long  as  this  condition  exists,  housing 
and  the  other  programs  for  which  you  fight 
so  brilliantly  are  In  grave  danger.  'Your  bard- 
fought  gains  cam  be  wiped  out  by  a  single 
stroke  of  William  McChesney  Martin's  pen. 


Today,  with  interest  being  the  biggest 
single  cost  In  housing,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  more  to  say  about  tbe  sueoess  or 
falltve  of  theee  programs  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  aiMl  Urban  Development.  I 
say  that  this  is  bad  public  policy.  I  say  that 
!t  is  policy  which  should  be  rev«wed  without 
delay  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  Job  of  build- 
ing a  better  America 


ScTeatll  District  MuAoari  Ofurm,r  Poll 

ResmiH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  C   HML 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  HALIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  every  con- 
gressional term,  I  make  It  a  practice  to 
scrficit  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  south- 
west Missouri  on  major  issues  before  the 
Nation. 

This  year  13,760  persons  responded  to 
the  seventh  district  opinion  poll,  which 
included  1 1  questions.  The  results  of  the 
poll  were  tabulated  by  an  independent 
firm,  using  automatic  data  processing. 

On  only  two  questions  could  the  pro 
and  con  attitude  of  the  public  be  con- 
sidered verj'  close.  These  two  issues  are 
the  President's  actions  in  Vietnam  and 
the  question  of  a  4 -year  term  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  was  especially  gratified  at  the  re- 
sponse to  questions  dealing  with  cost  of 
living  adjustments  for  social  security  re- 
cipients and  the  tax  sharing  for  educa- 
tion proposal.  I  have  introduced  bills 
dealing  with  each  of  these  two  Issues  and 
In  both  Instances  public  support  is  indi- 
cated by  the  results. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 


RemlU  of  7lh  Concessional  District  Missouri  opinion  poll 


Do  you  hvor— 

1.  The  President's  actions  In  VIetnamT -—,-7-.. ir-,~-i— • 

X  Repeal  of  see.  H(t>)  of  the  Tatt-Uartley  Act  wWch  bow  psnnlU  States  to  adopt  rigU-to-wort  lawsf — 
».  AuteoMtlc  cast-o(-livli«  adJustmenU  lor  social  securitr  ledpieaur .. 

4.  Rastorlnc  the  excise  taxes  on  autos  sod  telephones,  which  were  Rinoved  this  January 

5.  Reductions  In  our  foreign  aM  menillnpT '■ 

«.  A  4-Tear  t«rm  for  MrmWr!  of  t  he  I'.S.  House  ol  KepreseotatlvesT 

7.  A  fuU-soale  eaacTHBlooal  Investlgaaon  odhe  poverty  promniT .-^ -r—.—i 

8.  The  Pnsldeot's  plan  to  create  another  Cabiast  acency,  the  Department  of  Transportatloo? 


9.  IncTMsinc  sodal  security  taxes  to  flnaooe  a  oompulsoiV  medicare  program  for  the  entire  populattonT 

la  IncressinK  the  Federal  minimum  waR«  and  extending  It  to  term  b»borT„„ ...- 

11.  AQocstliis  B  portion  of  Fedwal  Income  back  to  the  States  for  educational  purpaaas  as  each  SUte  sees  fltT 


PerosDt 


Y«a 


No 


«».e 

45.5 

it.t 

76.  S 

86.8 

26.1 

2S.8 

72.8 

M.T 

las 

sae 

47.0 

83.  B 

IS.  3 

10.4 

74.1 

U.3 

M.S 

84.  S 

•1.6 

TttS 

SLt 

BISBk 


4.* 
4.1 

5.0 

i.g 

Xi 

2.4 
a.» 

5.5 
2.6 
4.1 
1.S 


Tour  Federal  GoTenunent  ia  Action — TV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MAaTiAM* 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  AvrU  5. 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  C.  It 
P-  Telephone  Co.,  is  continuing  Its  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  on  the  actlYlttea 
of  Federal  departments.  The  fourth  In 
"il«  series,  a  description  of  the  Com- 


merce Department  by  Secretary  John  T. 
Conner,  appeared  in  the  January-Febru- 
ary Issue  of  the  C.  Ii  P.  magazine,  tbe 
Transmitter.  I  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  Congress: 
Yotra    FxDDUL    Oovnu*MrNT    iw    Acnoif — 

FOTTSTR  IN  A  S^UXS  ABODT  DbPAKTICCNTS  OF 

TRX  PH>EaAi.  Oomnnrarr 

FOaZWOKD 

(By  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce) 
Tbe  following  article  describes  tbs  many 
servloes  ot  the  \JJB.  DspaiUaent  of  Commerce 
which  are  designed  to  proaoto  tbe  economic 
growth  of  the  Mation — eenrloas  gaarBiI  to  what 
PiDstdant  Johnson  calls  the  ceaseless  change 
in  our  economic  affairs. 


The  te^nologlcal  advances  reshaping  every 
aspect  of  American  Industry  and  commerce 
are  creating  conditions  that  hardly  were 
imagined  a  decade  ago.  In  addition,  our 
growing  population  is  challenging  us  to  pro- 
vide more  goods  and  senlces  each  year. 

Tbe  decade  ahead  shculd  be  one  of  tm- 
precedented  growth.  By  1975  we  expect  our 
population  to  Increase  by  nearly  35  million. 
If  the  Nation's  economy  oontlnues  to  expand 
as  vigorously  as  it  has  in  the  past  5  years, 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced In  a  single  year — the  gross  national 
product — wlU  soar  to  more  than  II  trillion. 
This  Is  some  S6  percent  greater  than  the 
Nation's  total  output  in  106fi — and  it  Is  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  today's  dollars. 
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C'ver  the  same  period  we  can  anticipate 
r'..sing  demand,  but  alao  sbarpenlng  cotn- 
petition  In  tbe  marketa  of  the  world.  Never- 
ineleaa.  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. b«caua«  Oovernment  and  bualneas  to- 
day enjoy  one  of  the  moet  fruitful  relation- 
ships In  talatory.  Both  are  aware  that  the 
UarmonlslnK  of  public  and  private  Intereeta 
u  the  key  to  progreu  In  a  free  and  dynamic 
society. 

Thla  article  tella  how  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  helps  to  keep  the  American 
economy  itrong  and  viable  In  tbe  changing 
and  Increasingly  competitive  world  economy. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  Transmitter  has  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  the  story  of  Com- 
merce to  be  told. 

coMicacc  MCAifa  bttsinsss 

The  early  years  of  this  century  ushered  In 
a  new  era  in  America.  It  was  a  period  In 
which  this  Nation  was  swiftly  advancing 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  society. 

By  1000  more  Americans  were  working  In 
cities  than  In  agriculture.  In  Detroit  a 
formfr  farm  boy  named  Henry  Pord  was  de- 
vijin*;  aasembly  methods  that  would  make 
i".  fKjssible  for  every  family  to  own  a  car. 
.\ic.xaridpr  Oraham  Bell  was  laying  the 
groaadwark  for  a  conununicatlons  system 
that  would  link  tbe  Nation  and  all  the 
continents. 

To  help  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this 
Industrial  economy,  Congress  created  in  1903 
n  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  In 
1913.  when  the  Department  became  primarily 
concerned  with  commerce,  America's  gross 
national  product  was  Just  under  940  billion. 
This  MO  billion  was  le«8  than  the  total 
growth  In  our  economy  In  1985 — a  year  when 
our  gross  national  product  climbed  from  $639 
to  MTa  blUlon  The  Departments  charter 
then  and  today  Is  "to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
the  manufacturing  and  shipping  Industries, 
and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
United  States." 

Our  population  In  1913  was  scarcely  more 
than  97  nillUon,  Today,  it's  approaching  196 
mjm.)n  and  forging  steadily  upward.  There 
were  9  5  million  telephones  In  the  country. 
Nrw  thOTe  are  nearly  00  million.  Income  per 
oapiva  was  around  •333.  Today,  it's  almost 
12.900.  Foreign  trade  has  Increased  tenfold. 
Americana  enjoyed,  at  the  end  of  1068.  their 
58ih  consecutive  montb  of  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

/Hd  not  fuat  happtn 
All  this  happened  because  tbe  energy  of 
free  cx.mp^tltlve  enterprise  was  truned  loose. 
!t  happifned  because  of  the  productive  and 
niarkctir.K  genius  of  American  business  and 
Industry  the  skill  of  managers  and  workers, 
the  itnowledge  of  scientists,  and  tbe  know- 
how  of  vechnlclatu — all  activated  by  Oovern- 
ment policies  which  encourage  business  to 
enpand  with  a  growing  America. 

Month  by  month,  new  records  have  been 
set  In  production,  income,  employment, 
proflts,  and  all  the  Indicators  of  economic 
health  For  the  first  time,  personal  Income 
of  Americans  passed  the  haU-trlUion-dollar 
mark  !n  1966  More  cltliens  were  at  work 
than  ever  before.  Unemployment  has 
dropped  t<T  Its  lowest  point  in  8  years. 

CnnOdence  remains  high.  Capital  outlays 
are  expected  to  total  about  •SI  billion  for 
19«6  a  gain  of  nearly  13  5  percent  over  1064. 
All  BRna  Indicate  further  expansion  in  1066. 
.None  of  this  could  have  been  achieved 
without  ten.mwf)rk.  Our  physical  and  human 
resources  .-ire  uneqtialled,  but  they  couldn't 
be  motoilLzed  without  genuine  cooperation 
from  each  »e»?ment  of  society.  Seldom  have 
buslnes*  lab.  r  and  Oovernment  acted  with 
the  unity  that  hiui  been  manifest  In  the  last 
several  years 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  very  active 
in  th.s  prcxluctlve  partnership.  By  design 
and  practice  the  Department  Is  the  business 
arm  o.'   the  Pederai  Oovernment.     Its  basic 


function  is  to  serve  and  stimulate  the  foroea 
of  private  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
economy  and  the  national  interest. 

Operates  in  four  broad  areas 
Many  changes  have  occurred  In  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  since  1913 — to  be 
useful  the  Department  must  be  flexible. 
Commerce  now  operates  in  four  broad  areas : 
economic  affairs,  domestic  and  International 
business,  science  and  technology,  and  trans- 
portation. It  also  is  engaged  in  economic 
redevelopment  and  promotion  of  travel  In  the 
United  States. 

Economic  affairs  can  be  of  national,  re- 
gional, or  local,  substance.  Prom  whatever 
aspect,  tbe  ultimate  goal  in  Conunerce  is  to 
fiortber  growth  and  progress  within  our  sys- 
tem of  dynamic  capitalism.  Tbe  Depart- 
ment works  toward  this  goal  through  policies 
that  create  an  economic  climate  in  which 
business  and  Industry  can  prosper. 

The  Department  works  closely  with  other 
agencies  of  Government  also  Involved  in  eco- 
nomic policies  and  programs.  It  speaks  for 
buslnesa  within  the  councils  of  government, 
not  to  advocate  a  partisan  cause  but  to  estab- 
lish conditions  favorable  to  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

Census  Bureau — More  than  a  head  count 

Moreover.  Commerce  provides  assistance 
and  information  vital  to  the  business  com- 
munity In  reaching  the  course  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  Censtis  Bureau  is  best 
Itnown  for  its  population  counts  every  10 
years.  But  Census  surveys  also  uncover  a 
wealth  of  Information  on  our  resources  and 
economic  habits.  A  census  of  housing  la 
made  In  conjunction  with  the  census  of  pop- 
ulation. Censuses  also  are  taken  at  6-year 
Intervals  of  business,  manufacttirlng,  min- 
eral industries,  transportation,  agriculture, 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

The  increasing  urbanization  of  the  United 
States  has  drawn  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion to  1  percent  of  the  land  area.  This 
alone.  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  eco- 
nomic and  social  developments  of  our  time. 
The  Census  Bureau  also  reports  on  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  exports  and  imports, 
construction  and  production,  and  many 
other  fields. 

Tbe  Office  of  Business  Economics  provides 
the  standard  data  that  comprise  the  frame- 
work for  economic  policy  planning  by  the 
Oovernment.  Tbe  national  and  regional 
analyses  form  yardsticks  from  which  both 
Oovernment  and  private  business  develop 
sound  economic  programs.  Por  Instance, 
gross  national  product — calculated  by  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics — gagee  national 
growth. 

CombaUng  the  current  deficit  in  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  which  stood  at  ^3  bUlion 
In  1964,  is  a  priority  program  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Secretary  Connor  is 
responsible  to  the  President  for  the  busi- 
ness conuntinity's  voluntary  effort  to  in- 
crease exports,  restrain  capital  outflows  and 
decrease  dollar  outflows  abroad. 

Concerned  with  domestic  and  foreign 
markets 

Both  domestic  and  international  business 
hold  the  key  to  economic  growth.  In  vol- 
ume of  sales  our  dtMneetlc  market  absorbs  all 
but  a  small  percentage  of  total  U.S.  output. 
Oiirs  is  the  moet  prosperous  market  in  tbe 
world.  Americans  were  buying  goods  and 
services  last  summer  at  an  annual  rate  of 
•433  bUllon. 

Exports,  running  at  about  ^36  blUlon.  ac- 
count for  only  4  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Tbe  rate  Is  low  compared 
with  many  Industrialized  countries.  But  In 
dollar  volume,  ours  is  the  largest  share  of 
world  trade. 

Businessmen  seeking  help  In  exporting 
now  benefit  from  the  commodity  knowledge 
of  specialists  in  the  Business  and  Defense 
Serrices  Administration.    They  also  can  ob- 


tain leads  on  overseas  markets  from  regional 
experts  In  the  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce, Both  offices  are  engaged  In  a  new 
effort  to  encourage  small  and  medium-sized 
business  firms  to  take  advantage  of  "piggy, 
backing" — a  process  by  which  one  company 
with  established  overseas  business  facilities 
handle  sales  for  another  company  that  lacks 
exporting  outlets. 

Exporting  greatly  stimulates  domestic  em- 
ployment. Each  »1  billion  increase  in  Amer- 
ican exports  creates  an  estimated  134.000 
new  Jobs  for  American  workers. 

Allied  with  the  two  larger  divisions  are  the 
Office  of  Field  Services  and  tbe  Office  of  For- 
eign Commercial  Services.  The  first  super- 
vises 42  field  offices  located  In  strategic 
business  centers  across  the  nation.  The  sec- 
ond works  with  commercial  officers  at  U5. 
embassies  and  consulates  abroad. 

The  Business  and  Defense  Services  Admin- 
Utratlon  bears  an  additional  responsibility- 
emergency  readiness.  It  administers  a  priori- 
ties system  to  avert  bottlenecks  in  strategic 
materials.  It  reviews  stockpile  requirements, 
identifies  essential  industries  and  supply 
sources. 

Science  and  technology — keys  to  growth 

The  Department  of  Commerce  ha^  prime 
responsibility  for  promoting  science  and 
technology  as  a  meaiu  of  economic  growth. 
Congress  affirmed  this  responsibility  in  1963 
by  creating  a  new  office  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

To  hurry  scientific  knowledge  from  labora- 
tory to  production.  Commerce  administers  a 
program  to  provide  technological  informa- 
tion to  local  industries  through  the  States  by 
way  of  universities  and  research  institutions. 

Awareness  that  science  Infiuences  the  lives 
of  ordinary  citizens,  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
or  small  businessman,  and  the  eeimlngs  of 
giant  corporation,  guides  each  of  the  operat- 
ing agencies. 

Tbe  weather  outlook  is  crucial  to  the 
builder,  to  air  and  shipping  lines,  miners, 
manufacturers,  and  retailers.  Tbe  Weather 
Bureau  makes  forecasts  and  searches  for  new 
ways  to  measure  vagaries  of  weather. 

Charting  is  fundamental  to  movement  on 
seas  and  in  the  air.  Thirty  million  nautical 
and  aeronautical  charts  are  distributed  each 
year  by  the  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey.  Its 
sea  and  shoreline  explorations  are  significant 
to  national  defense,  commerce,  engineering 
and  research,  and  to  navigators  of  small 
craft  and  huge  liners.  The  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  also  provides  a  system  of 
detection  to  protect  the  public  from  earth- 
quakes. 

Mass  production  depends  upon  precise 
measurements,  and  new  products  and  pro- 
cesses emerge  from  exact  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  various  materials.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  is  tbe  Nation's 
laboratory  for  measurement.  It  conducts 
programs  of  research  and  development  in 
physics,  applied  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering. 

Tbe  Inventor  has  a  constitutional  claim 
to  protection  of  the  fruits  of  bis  creaUvity. 
The  patent  system  serves  as  an  incentive  to 
American  genius,  stimulating  the  will  to  in- 
novate and  take  risks  In  our  system  of  private 
enterprise.  The  Patent  Office  administers 
both  patent  and  trademark  laws.  It  cele- 
brated its  175tb  anniversary  in  1965— with 
more  than  three  million  U.S.  and  seven  mil- 
lion foreign  patents  now  on  file. 
Transportation — vital  artery  of  commerce 
Transportation  is  tbe  vital  artery  of  com- 
merce, Industry,  agrtcultvire,  and  defense. 
Rapid,  economic  transportation  is  Impera- 
tive to  growth.  Transportation  affects  the 
cost  of  everything  we  produce  and  every- 
thing we  buy.  Highway  transportation  ac- 
counts for  one  of  every  six  Jobs  in  tbe  United 
States.  It  affects  one  of  every  seven  bxisl- 
nesses. 
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Our  transportation  complex  will  be  even 
roore  effective  upon  oompletlon  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  network  and  tbe  development 
of  a  high -speed  system  of  ground  transpor- 
Utlon.  Our  ability  to  move  products  In 
international  commerce  is  Increasing  with 
updating  and  expansion  of  the  VS.  merchant 
marine. 

The  Interstate  highway  system  Is  one  of 
America's  greatest  capital  assets.  It  already 
la  speeding  the  flow  of  people  and  products 
more  efficiently,  safely,  and  eoonomlcally  ^an 
ever.  Nearly  20,000  miles  of  the  projected 
41,000-mile  system  are  open  to  traffic.  The 
entire  network  Is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  1972,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  needs 
beyond  1073.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
In  Commerce  administer  a  vast  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  highways — 
amounting  to  $4  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Already,  we  are  a  nation  of  nearly  100  mil- 
lion drivers  and  90  miUlon  vehicles.  By  1970, 
Americans  will  drive  a  trillion  miles  a  year. 
Today's  roads  must  be  built  for  the  loads  of 
tomorrow.  They  must  be  safer,  too.  B^^use 
of  built-in  safety  features.  Interstate^lgh- 
ways  wlU  save  8.000  lives  a  year.  Spot  safety 
improvements  on  existing  roads  and  new  re- 
quirements for  each  state  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive safety  program  will  spare  addi- 
tional lives.  . 

Since  other  meanaof  transportation  are 
equally  lmperatlv#r"rt5mmerce  is  researching 
and  developing  programs  in  all  fields  of 
ground  transport.  Rail  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  being  worked  out  for  the  Northeast 
Corridor,  between  Boston  and  Washington. 
New  rail  equipment  is  being  designed  to  ac- 
cent comfort  while  traveling  at  sustained 
speeds  of  130  m  pii.  and  at  peaks  of  160 
m.p.h.  The  potential  of  vehicles  that  move 
on  bearings  of  air,  of  autorall  ferries,  of 
monorails  and  other  systems  that  defy  tbe 
imagination  is  under  study. 

The  Maritime  Administration  Is  charged 
with  developing  a  modern,  ready-for-service 
merchant  marine.  The  Nation's  merchant 
fleet  Is  essential  to  lu  trade  and  Indispensa- 
ble to  preparedness  for  emergencies. 

The  Administration  granu  subsidies  for 
the  operation  and  construction  of  ships  and 
develops  ways  to  Improve  older  vessels.  BCart- 
tlme  built  the  world  s  first  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship.  N8  Savannah,  and  the  first 
ocean-going  hydrofoU.  HS  Denison. 

That  all  may  share  in  prosperity 

The  upswing  of  the  national  economy  has 
accentuated  a  chronic  failure  of  some  local 
and  regional  economies  to  share  the  general 
prosperity.  One  of  every  five  Americans 
still  lives  in  an  area  of  Uttle  economic  op- 
portunity. One  of  every  four  counties  has 
•ertous  economic  problems. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, newly  established  In  Commerce,  assists 
depressed  areas  to  rebuild  their  economies. 
Besides  raising  the  living  standards  of  peo- 
ple in  these  regions,  its  objective  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  growth  of  the  entire 
Nation— for  poverty  in  one  area  retards  prog- 
ress In  others. 

Local  initiative  Is  prerequUite  to  aid  from 
we  Economic  Development  Administration. 
Help  consists  mainly  of  grants  and  loans  for 
public  works,  industrial  and  commercial 
loans,  technical  assistance,  and  research. 

Ultimately,  the  new  agency  may  assist  a 

f"^!***'  °'  '^^O'^  "  "  now  helps  Appa- 
lachla.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commls- 
•lon.  established  in  1965.  U  Injecting  new 
lire  and  confidence  into  depressed  sections 
or  the  13  Appalachian  SUtes. 

Tourism — great  potential  from  an  old 

enterprise 

WhUe  new  Indnstrtee  add  vigor,  renewed 

wocwitratloo   on   aa    existing   Indtwtrr   to 

"•quently   the   quickest    way    to    open   tbe 


gates  to  employment  and  Income.  Tourtsm 
Is  one  of  these  industries.  Among  the  coun- 
try's largest,  It  generates  •SO  bUllon  a  year. 
It  baa  an  aaaet  wlthont  rlral— <be  beauty. 

history,  traditions,  culture.  Inventive  and 
Industrial  genius  of  the  Nation. 

The  US.  Travel  Service  in  Commerce  la 
engaged  In  a  new  effort  to  Increase  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  SUtes.  Prc«notlng  1966 
as  the  year  of  "Festival  US.A.,"  Its  current 
campaign  features  the  festivals,  fairs,  carni- 
vals, pageants,  and  other  events  that  pro- 
vide a  close-up  of  American  life. 

The  number  of  visitors  from  overseas  (ex- 
cluding Canada  and  Mexico)  already  may 
have  set  a  record  In  excess  of  1  million  In 
1965.  Travel  to  the  United  States  not  only 
helps  to  corral  dollars  and  reduce  our  bal- 
ance-of-paymenta  deficit;  It  also  stimulates 
economic  growth  necessary  to  continuing 
prosperity. 

The  changing  needs  of  a  growing  Nation 
In  the  building  of  modem  America,  Com- 
merce's primary  task  has  been  to  help  create 
the  conditions  under  which  private  Industry 
can  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a  growing 
Nation.  As  Secretary  Connor  has  phrased  It: 
"This  economy  Is.  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
basis  of  oitf  power  and  claim  to  leadership 
In  the  world.  And  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  continued  and  cooperative  efforts  of  all 
tbe  Important  elements  of  our  society.  It  will 
meet  any  test  to  which  It  may  be  put." 


Great  Prayers  and  Occauoiu  of  Prayer 
M  tbe  History  of  Our  Natioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or  WTOMnfo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  5.  1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  and  capable  sen- 
ior Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina addressed  the  Senate  prayer  break- 
fast group  here  in  the  Capitol  Building, 
and  he  discussed  prayer  and  its  historical 
role  In  assisting  the  great  leaders  of  our 
Nation.  Prayer  has  given  to  our  leaders 
of  the  past  that  inspiration,  wisdom,  and 
determination  to  lead  this  country 
through  trying  times. 

Senator  THrnutoKD  brought  to  our  at- 
tention a  few  of  the  prayers  offered  by 
America's  patriots,  which  demonstrated 
their  dependency  and  belief  in  the  Cre- 
ator, our  Heavenly  Father. 

I  believe  this  address  will  be  an  Inspi- 
ration to  all  who  read  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

ADOKXSa    »T    SXNAToa    STaOM    THmUIOND,    Rx- 

PVKJOAN,  or  South  Cabouna.  Btroax  th« 
Skmatc  PaATBa  BaxAKTAST  OaotTP,  Waaa- 
iNinoN.  D.C.,  IK  TH«  Capitol,  Mabcr  30, 
1066 

PKATka 

James  Montgomery  penned  the  Immortal 
words: 

"Prayer  is  tbe  soul's  sincere  desire 
Uttered  or  nnexpressed; 
Tile  motion  of  a  bidden  lire 

That  trembles  In  the  breast." 


And,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  said  a  great  deal 
about  i»^yer  In  this  simple  stanza; 

"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this 

world  dreams  of. 
Wherefore,  let  thy  voice  rise  like  a  fountain 
for  me  nlgbt  and  day." 

Ptor  these  next  few  minutes,  then,  this 
morning,  I  would  like  to  consider  with  you 
some  of  the  great  prayers  and  occasions  of 
prayer  In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  We  are 
a  nation  singularly  blessed  by  God,  and  per- 
haps this  morning  we  can  draw  a  lew  mo- 
ments of  inspiration  as  together  we  look  at 
some  of  the  prayers  and  attitudes  toward 
prayer  that  have  shaped  our  country. 

First,  I  think  that  it  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  Mayflower  Compact,  written  In  No- 
vember of  leao.  begins  with  a  prayer.  "In  the 
name  of  Ood."  It  further  goes  on  to  state. 
"We  •  •  •  bavlng  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  Ood,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  •  •  •  do  by  theee  presents  solemnly 
and  mutually  In  the  presence  of  God,  and  of 
one  another,  covenant  aind  combine  our- 
selves together  Into  a  civil  body  politic." 
Thus  our  Nation  began  founded  on  prayer. 

Prayer  played  a  large  part  In  the  winning 
of  our  Independence.  The  kneeling  figure  of 
George  Washington  through  that  bitter  win- 
ter In  'Valley  Porge  is  a  part  of  America  that 
should  never  be  forgotten;  and  here  Is  a 
principle  expressed  by  Washington  regarding 
the  Nation's  relationship  to  God : 

"Let  tis  with  caution  Indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion.  Reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  natural  morality 
can  prevaU  In  exclusion  of  religious  prin- 
ciple." 

Washington  held  fast  to  this  concept  In 
the  early  days  of  the  forming  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  think  It  particularly  significant  to 
listen  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  June  of  1787. 

They  had  been  meeting  for  weeks  and 
could  neither  agree,  nor  try  to  agree,  when 
Benjamin  PrankUn  i-oee  to  his  feet  and  ad- 
dressed George  Washington: 

"Mr.  President;  The  small  progress  we  have 
made  after  4  or  6  weeks  close  attention  and 
continual  reasonings  with  each  other  *  •  • 
la  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  Imperfection  of 
the  human  understanding.  We  Indeed  seem 
to  feel  cur  own  want  of  political  wisdom  since 
we  have  been  nmnlng  all  about  In  search  of 
it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient  history 
for  models  of  government  that  now  no  longer 
exist.  And.  we  have  viewed  modern 
states  •  •  •  but  find  none  of  their  constitu- 
tions suitable  to  our  circumstances. 

"In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping 
as  It  were  In  the  dark  to  find  political  truth. 
and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  It  when  pre- 
sented to  us,  bow  has  it  happened.  Sir.  that 
we  have  not,  hitherto,  once  thought  of  biun- 
bly  applying  to  the  Pather  of  Lights  to  Il- 
luminate our  understandings?  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  with  BrlUln.  when  we 
were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  dally  prayers 
in  this  ro<Mn  for  divine  protection. 

"Our  prayers.  Sir.  were  heard:  and  they 
were  generously  answered.  To  that  kind 
providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of 
consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing our  future  felicity.  And  have  we  now 
forgotten  that  powerful  friend?  Or,  do  we 
Imagine  we  no  longer  need  Its  assistance? 
1  have  lived.  Sir.  a  long  time,  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of 
this  truth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  And  If  a  spcurow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice.  Is  it  possible  that 
an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid? 

"We  have  been  assured,  tar,  in  the  sacred 
wrtUngs  that,  'Except  the  Lord  build  tbe 
bouse,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  it;  ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
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waketh  bvit  In  vain  '  I  flnnly  b«Il«ve  tbta; 
and  I  also  believe  that  without  Uia  concur- 
ring aid.  we  shall  succeed  In  this  political 
buUdiriiS  no  better  than  the  builders  of 
Babel:  and  vhat  Is  worse,  mankind  may 
hereafter  from  this  unfortunate  Instance, 
despair  cf  establishing  government  by  hu- 
man wisdom  *r.d  leave  It  to  chance,  war.  or 
conquest       I    therefore  beg  leave   to  move — 

"That  henceforth,  prayers  Imploring  the 
assistance  of  Heaven  and  Its  blessings  on  our 
deliberatlijns  b«»  held  In  this  assembly  every 
morning  before  we  proceed  to  business." 

So  what  la  history's  verdict  on  the  Ameri- 
can Corustitutlon  after  almost  a  190-year 
trlaP 

A  country  with  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  tx>pulatlon  has:  57  percent  of  the 
worlds  automobiles.  61  percent  of  the  world's 
lelephar.ea.  41  percent  of  the  world's  radios 
and  47  percent  of  Its  television  sets.  Russia, 
with  about  30  mllHon  more  people  than  we 
have  has  only  300.000  more  children  In  the 
public  schools  and  we  have  roughly  1  mil- 
lion more  college  students  than  they  do. 
Our  Nation  has  more  college  opportunities 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world.  Our 
tfToca  national  product  compares  with  other 
areas  of  the  world  like  this:  Western  Europe 
has  ab<iit  »l  280  ONP  per  capita;  the  United 
States  haa  approximately  •3.220  per  capita; 
Asia  has  about  1186  In  ONP  per  capita. 

These  facts,  of  course,  su-e  only  material 
evidence  of  Ood's  blessing  on  this  country. 
Our  spiritual  heritage  is  far  greater  and 
deeper 

Ci.'ear,  events  In  our  Nation's  history  have 
turned  in  our  favor  In  answer  to  prayer. 
When  the  British  Army  at  New  Orleans 
sent  a  message  to  Andrew  Jackson  that 
•  Tomorrow  morning  at  this  time  we  will 
eat  our  breakfast  on  your  campground  be- 
rause  we  have  several  lords  with  us  and 
Cleneral  Packlngham."  Jackson  sent  back 
the  messHs^e  'Come  right  on  for  I  have 
on  my  side  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
C>od  Aimighty   and  Andrew  Jackaon." 

Samuel  F  B  Morse.  Inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph, when  questioned  on  his  actions  when 
he  (fot  to  a  place  in  inventing  where  he 
dldnt  know  what  to  do  next,  said.  'When- 
ever I  could  not  see  my  way  clearly.  I 
kneit  down  and  prayed  for  light  and  un- 
derstanding •  •  •  And  may  I  tell  you  that 
when  flattering  honors  came  to  me  from 
America  and  Europe  on  account  of  the  In- 
vention which  bears  my  name,  I  never  felt 
I  deserved  them.  I  bad  made  a  valuable  ap- 
plication of  electricity,  not  because  1  was 
superior  to  other  men.  but  solely  because 
Cifxl  who  meant  It  for  mankind,  must  re- 
veal It  U)  someone,  and  was  pleased  to  re- 
veaJ    It    to   me    ' 

During  ■.r.-'f.f  lajk  days  of  OUT  Nation's 
history  wher  »r  '.her  fought  against  brother, 
President  Lincoln  from  time  to  time  would 
proclaim  davs  of  "public  prayer,  humilia- 
tion and  fasting."  He  Is  quoted  as  saying. 
'I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had 
now  her*  else  to  go  my  own  wisdom  and  that 
of  ai;  around  me  seemed  Insufficient  tor  the 
day 

While  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 
the  Confederate  general  called  "Old  Blue 
Light  "  Dy  his  men  was  known  in  the  armies 
as  The  Man  of  Prayer."  The  old  body 
servant  of  Gen  Stonewall  Jackson  said  that 
he  could  always  tei:  when  a  battie  was  near 
at  hand  by  seeing  the  general  get  up  many 
times  at  night  and  pray. 

A  prayer  that  comes  out  of  the  rich 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  Negro  goes  this 
way  lx>rd.  help  me  to  understand  that 
You  ajn't  gom  t-o  let  nothing  come  my  way 
that   Tou    and    me   oaat   haadle   together." 

We  see  that  prayer  Is  never  outmoded  or 
out  L.f  place    f  r  here   Is  a  pray«r,  rvoorded 


by  Astronaut  Cordon  Cooper  while  orbit- 
ing the  earth: 

"Father,  thank  Tou,  especially  for  letting 
me  fly  this  flight.  Thank  Tou  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  able  to  be  In  this  position 
to  be  up  In  this  wondrous  place,  seeing  all 
these  many  startling,  wonderful  things 
that  Tou  have  created. 

"Help  guide  and  direct  all  of  us  that  we 
may  sha|>e  o\ar  lives  to  be  much  better 
Christians,  trying  to  help  one  another,  and 
to  work  with  one  another  rather  than  fight- 
ing and  bickering. 

"Help  us  to  complete  this  mission  suc- 
cessfully. Help  us  In  our  future  space 
endeavors  that  we  may  show  the  world  that 
a  democracy  can  compete,  and  still  be  able 
to  do  things  In  a  big  way,  and  be  able 
to  do  research  development  and  conduct 
many  scientific  and  very  technical  pro- 
grams. 

"Be  with  all  our  families.  Olve  them 
guidance  and  encouragement,  and  let  them 
know  that  everything  will  be  OK. 

"We  ask  In  Thy  name.     Amen." 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  arranging 
for  Scott  Carpenter,  another  of  our  space- 
men, to  address  an  audience  In  South  Caro- 
lina, and  I  know  that  these  men  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  our  American 
way  of  life. 

In  closing  this  morning,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  prayer  by  the  Father  of  our 
country,  George  Washington.  We  can  each 
pray  for  the  blessings  Invoked  on  our  Nation 
In  this  prayer. 

"Almighty  God:  We  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States 
In  Thy  holy  protection:  that  Thou  wilt  In- 
cline the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  gov- 
ernment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection 
and  love  for  one  another  and  for  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large.  And  fi- 
nally, that  Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be 
pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  Justice,  to  love 
mercy  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion,  and  without  a 
humble  Imitation  of  whose  example  in  these 
things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  na- 
tion. Orant  our  supplication,  we  beseech 
Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

In  this  day  when  so  many  families  are 
abandoning  grace  before  meals;  when  the 
Supreme  Court  has  removed  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  from  our  public  schools;  when  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  publicly  said  that  "the  loas  of 
the  traditional  Sunday  would  not  be  cata- 
strophic and  might  be  healthy";  when 
blahopw  are  proclaiming  that  Jesus  Christ  Is 
not  divine  and  other  theologians  announce 
that  "God  Is  dead'  ;  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
people  of  America  to  awake. 

We  must  play  our  part  In  encouraging  our 
people  to  pray  more;  to  examine  our  re- 
ligious heritage  In  this  country  and  see  the 
benefit  of  seeking  Ood's  blessing.  Prayer  Is 
the  only  way  In  which  the  finite  can  com- 
municate with  the  infinite;  In  which  the 
known  can  communicate  with  the  unknown; 
in  which  the  visible  may  b«  In  touch  with 
the  invisible. 

Unless  we  awaken  our  Nation  to  Its  dan- 
gerous trend  toward  materialism  and  away 
from  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  forefathers, 
then  I  fear  for  our  future.  We  may  easily 
see,  If  we  but  examine  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  that  prayer  and  communication  with 
God  Is  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  society. 
If  we  allow  It  to  be  abandoned  now,  we  will 
be  casting  away  the  greatest  asset  this  Na- 
tion, or  any  other  nation,  has  ever  known. 
Let  us  challenge  our  people  to  recall  those 
words  of  Holy  Writ  which  so  aptly  describe 
America:  "Blessed  Is  that  people  whose  CKxX 
Is  the  Lord." 


Senator  Robert  F.  Kfi-ncdv  s  Speech  oi 
CoBunoBhy  Probiemt 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  April  2,  1966. 1  sponsored  with 
New  York  University  a  Community 
Leadership  Conference  on  Neighborhood 
Development  and  Preservation.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  report  that  there  were 
nearly  1.000  people  there  of  the  more 
than  113  community  organizations  par- 
ticipating. The  conference  was  a  non- 
partisan effort  designed  to  help  develop 
an  awareness  of  community  problems 
and  of  the  resources  which  are  needed  to 
resolve  them.  We  tried  also  to  demon- 
strate the  Interrelationship  between  the 
various  levels  of  Oovemment  and  pri- 
vate citizens. 

The  people  attending  heard  from  such 
distinguished  ofBcials  as  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schittkr].  New 
Yoric  Deputy  Mayor  Costello.  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  Leary.  New 
York  City  Parks  Commissioner  Hovlng. 
and  former  New  York  Buildings  Com- 
missioner Grlbetz,  as  well  as  lesulers 
from  nongovernmental  ranks,  including 
President  Hester  of  New  York  University. 

The  most  significant  contribution  made 
to  the  work  of  the  conference  was  the 
keynote  speech  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  The  Senator's  speech  re- 
flected imagination  and  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  need  to  marshal  the  resources 
of  the  community  at  the  grassroots  level. 
For  this  purpose,  he  suggested  a  local 
coordinator  to  make  sure  there  Is  ade- 
quate utilization   of  Federal  programs. 

I  commend  Senator  Kennedy's  speech 
to  my  colleagues  and  other  readers  ol 
the  Congressional  Record: 

ADORKSa    oy    SXNATOR    RoaxxT    F.    KXNmOT   AT 
THX    NXICHBORROOD    PRKSZRVSTION    AND    RX- 

NVWAL  CoNrsaxNCK,  April  3,  IBM,  Uirrvn- 

SITT    HZIGHTS    Ca>0>T7S,    NKW   TORX    UNTVIR- 

STTT,  Nrw  ToRK  CrrT 

"Chance,"  said  Louis  Pasteur,  "favors  the 
mind  that  is  prepared."  Your  gathering  here 
today — under  the  sponsorship  of  Congress- 
man Bingham  and  New  Tork  University — Is  a 
most  constructive  act,  for  It  will  favor  the 
Bronx  for  the  workings  of  chance— chance  in 
the  sense  of  the  process  of  change  here  In 
your  community. 

We  live  In  a  time  of  change — of  unparal- 
leled, immense,  dizzying  change.  The  State 
of  New  Tork  will  grow  by  13  million  people- 
by  67  percent — by  the  year  3000.  In  that 
time  we  will  hsve  to  build  as  many  homes 
and  hospitals  and  schools  as  we  have  built  Ln 
the  last  300  years.  For  us  change  is  chance. 
And  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  master  change 
rather  than  be  mastered  by  It,  the  result  will 
be  disaster  for  us — and  for  our  children. 

That  Is  why  I.  for  one,  am  so  pleased  that 
Congressman  Bingbam  has  led  th«  way  to  the 
holding  of  today's  conference. 

What  must  we  do  to  master  change  here  in 
the  Bronx? 

The  elements  oi  action  are  not  dllBcult  to 
delineate.  Their  names  are  otxnmltment  and 
Imagination,  planning  and  peraeverance,  co- 
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operation  within  the  community  and  with 
government  at  all  levels— city.  State,  and 
Federal. 

Application  of  these  concepts  Is,  of  ooutm. 
another  matter.  This  morning  I  would  sm- 
phaslze  Just  one  facet  of  your  day-to-day 
effort  at  community  development — your  rela- 
tions as  a  conamunlty  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

The  first  aspect  of  that  relationship  Is  a 
question  of  money — a  question  of  whether 
you  utUlze  adequately  the  Federal  financial 
aid  which  is  available  to  you.  And  that  de- 
pends on  you — on  community  leadership. 
The  Federal  Government  can  provide  mil- 
lions, billions,  of  dollars,  but  these  funds  will 
only  be  applied  where  local  citizens  think  of 
what  they  could  do  with  the  money  and  then 
take  the  Initiative  to  ask  for  It. 

The  challenges  are  as  broad  as  the  vast 
and  sometimes  bewildering  array  of  avaUable 
Federal  program. 

WiU  you  as  a  community  use  nonprofit 
corporations  to  take  advantage  of  the  wide 
variety  of  Federal  aid  that  Is  available  to 
such  entitles?  Nonprofit  agencies  In  your 
community  can  qualify  for  everything  from 
low  interest  rate  FHA  mortgages  and  rent 
supplement  assistance  to  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice aid  for  community  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities, from  HEW  aid  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  pwojects  to  neighborhood 
youth  corps  projects  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Whether  they  do 
so  Is  up  to  you. 

Will  you  as  a  community  generate  suf- 
ficient plans  and  pressure  to  clean  up  the 
shores  of  the  Harlem  River  and  restore  them 
to  their  original  beauty  and  their  original 
use  as  a  playground  for  the  people  of  the 
Bronx?  There  are  many  poeslbllltles  for 
aid — the  open  space  land  program  and  the 
urban  beautlflcatlon  program  of  HUD,  and 
the  outdoor  recreation  program  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  Whether  these  programs 
are  put  to  use  In  the  Bronx  Is  In  your  hands. 

And  the  challenges  go  on  and  on — In  edu- 
cation and  employment.  In  housing  and 
health.  In  parks  and  poverty — In  short.  In  all 
of  the  areas  which  make  up  the  subject  of 
neighborhood  preservation  and  renewal  about 
which  you  confer  today.  And  In  all  of  these 
areas,  the  question  whether  you  receive  Fed- 
eral aid  of  any  magnitude  depends  In  the 
last  analysis  on  yottr  Initiative  and  IngentUty. 

I  would  put  one  challenge  to  you  In  more 
deUU. 

Section  703  of  last  year's  Housing  Act 
created  a  new  neighborhood  facilities  grant 
program,  administered  by  the  Department 
of  HUD.  The  program  provides  two-thirds 
Federal  financing  of  neighborhood  centers, 
particularly  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
areas.  The  centers  can  be  community  cen- 
ters— providing  a  full  range  of  social  serv- 
ices— or  centers  for  a  particular  purpose — like 
health  or  recreation.  They  can  be  for  the 
residents  of  the  area  generally,  or  for  youth 
or  the  old  In  particular. 

Now  you  and  1  know  there  are  doaens  of 
places  in  the  Bronx  where  such  centers  are 
needed — in  the  south  Bronx  in  particular, 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  recently  ap- 
proved Bronx  Park  South  urt)an  renewal 
project,  and  elsewhere. 

Whether  your  community  generates  an 
application  for  Federal  financing  for  a 
neighborhood  center  Is  up  to  you.  Tou 
would  have  to  get  a  public  agency  to  apply 
to  Washington,  and  you  would  have  to  find 
one-third  of  the  money  somewhere.  But 
then  a  nonprofit  organization  here  In  the 
community  could  contract  to  operate  the 
center     The  law  permits  that. 

HUD  has  $13  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
snd  will  have  about  (35  mllUon  for  next  year 
for  this  program.  These  are  modest  amounts, 
^"t  they  have  not  been  used  up  as  yet. 
And  HUD  has  received  no  appUcatlon  under 


this  program  from  New  Toik  City  or  any 
community  In  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
fact,  it  has  received  only  two  applications 
from  the  entire  Northeast  part  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

But  the  problem  is  not  only  one  of  identi- 
fying and  seeking  the  available  Federal  aid. 
It  Is  also  one  of  putting  it  together  to  obtain 
unified  neighborhood  development.  For 
every  program  relates  to  every  other — ^no 
nelghI>orhood  will  develop  properly  unless  its 
housing  Is  sound.  Its  parks  adequate.  Its 
schools  of  a  high  quality.  Its  citizens  em- 
ployed. 

If  you  are  to  know  all  the  Federtd  pro- 
grams and  put  them  together  properly,  you 
will  need  help  and  guidance.  Congressman 
Bingham  and  I  can  and  will  help  you  with 
these  problems  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 

But  you  will  also  need  careful  organiza- 
tion at  the  local  level.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  33d  District— or,  perhaps  more  appropri- 
ately, the  Bronx  as  a  borough — choose  a 
coordinator  for  Its  efforts  at  utilizing  Federal 
programs. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment offers  over  300  programs  relating 
to  education  alone,  over  a  dozen  relating  to 
mental  retardation.  A  formalized  coordi- 
nator for  use  of  these  programs  Is  really  a 
must  for  your  rational  development  as  a 
community. 

In  finding  a  coordinator  or  a  coordinating 
committee,  you  have  a  special  asset  which 
you  must  utilize.  Besides  New  Tork  Uni- 
versity— which  has  cosponsored  this  con- 
ference— you  have  four  other  universities  in 
the  33rd  District,  and  one  more  adjoining. 

Tou  are  fortunate  In  having  these  re- 
sources. These  Institutions  can  be  the  focal 
point  of  your  effort  at  identifying  and  mak- 
ing full  use  of  all  Federal  programs.  With 
their  help  the  first  aspect  of  your  relation- 
ship as  a  community  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  question  of  money  and  wheth- 
er and  how  It  will  be  used — can  be 
adequately  developed. 

But  your  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  money. 
Tou  have  a  broader  responslbUity  to  com- 
plement the  Government's  commitment  of 
money  with  a  commitment  of  personal  effort. 

In  education,  for  example.  It  Is  a  responsi- 
bility to  know  what  our  schools  are  doing, 
to  devote  individual  and  political  efforts  to 
Improving  them,  to  developing  new  practices 
for  the  education  of  our  children  when  the 
old  ones  do  not  work. 

In  housing.  It  Is  a  responsibility  to  realize 
that  programs  for  low-Income  housing  will 
not  accomplish  all  they  can  unless  you  take 
the  leadership  in  site  dispersal — unless  you 
lead  the  community  to  accept  the  Idea  ttiat 
low-Income  families  should  l>e  able  to  live 
outside  the  ghetto,  the  old  slum  If  they 
want  to  do  so. 

In  the  fight  against  narcotics  addiction.  It 
Is  a  responsibility  to  realize  that  aU  the 
treatment  facilities  that  money  can  buy  do 
no  good  unless  the  addict  can  be  convinced 
that  there  is  reason  for  him  to  try  and  re- 
habilitate himself — reason  for  him  to  want 
to  rejoin  a  society  that  he  thinks  has  no 
use  for  him. 

In  large  part,  these  responsibilities  of  per- 
sonal effort  are  responsibilities  to  the  poor. 

We  know  our  rights.  We  know  when  those 
rights  are  abridged.  And  we  know  how  to 
redress  our  grievances.  But  the  poor  often 
do  not  have  the  tools  to  protect  their  Inter- 
ests in  a  complex  world. 

The  poor  are  often  cheated  In  the  educa- 
tion they  receive.  In  the  housing  they  live 
in.  In  the  Job  opix>rtunlties  available  to  them. 

Just  look  at  the  disparities  within  the 
Bronx  itself.  Here  In  the  33d  Congressional 
District,  in  I960,  the  median  income  was 
$6,400.     The  average   adult  had  completed 


10.4  years  of  school,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  4.3  percent  and  9  out  of  10  housing  units 
were  sound.  In  the  33d  District  Just  next 
door  In  the  South  Bronx,  the  median  income 
was  $4,800,  the  average  adult  had  completed 
S.8  years  of  school,  7.3  percent  of  the  labor 
force  was  unemployed,  and  1  out  of  4  hous- 
ing units  was  unsound. 

So  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  the  process  of 
neighborhood  development  for  the  future, 
we  must  help  to  develop  neighborhoods  not 
Just  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  those  who 
cannot  sp>eak  for  themselves,  who  do  not 
know  what  claims  to  present. 

We  must  Insist  not  only  on  high  standards 
of  education  for  our  ovm  children,  but  also 
for  those  who  no  not  know  how  to  assure 
their  children  the  education  they  need. 

We  must  build  better  housing  not  only 
for  our  own  families,  but  also  for  those  who 
live  In  the  ghetto.  And  if  those  who  live  In 
the  ghetto  are  ever  to  achieve  full  participa- 
tion In  our  society,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
take  steps  to  give  them  a  free  choice  of  where 
they  want  to  live.  We  must  pass  and  en- 
force fair  housing  laws  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  live  outside  the  ghetto.  And,  since 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  live  In  the 
ghetto  cannot  afford  to  live  elsewhere,  we 
must  be  ready  to  engage  In  true  metropolitan 
planning  of  low-rent  bousing,  in  building 
new  towns  virlth  sections  devoted  to  low-rent 
housing.  In  short.  In  a  commitment  to  true 
desegregation  throughout  our  metropolitan 
area. 

This  is  the  broadest  aspect  of  your  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government.  For 
all  of  the  programs  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
Americans  will  never  achieve  their  goal  with- 
out the  day-to-day  commitment  and  par- 
ticipation of  people  like  yourselves. 

But  the  very  fact  of  your  conference  to- 
day— and  your  willingness  to  discuss  frankly 
the  problems  and  programs  on  which  the 
future  of  the  Bronx  depends — shows  that  you 
do  understand  Pasteur's  observation,  that 
you  are  prepared  for  the  workings  of  chance, 
for  the  challenge  of  the  future.  Chance  does 
favor  those  who  are  prep>ared.  I  tiilnk  you 
will  be  prepared. 


Soatli  Dakota  Questionnaire 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or        ^ 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year  I  have  sought  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Dakota 
whom  It  is  my  privilege  to  represent.  My 
annual  questionnaire  wew  distributed  to 
all  post:  1  patrons  In  43  counties,  totaling 
100.000.  and  the  response  was  most  grati- 
fying. 

Many  of  the  questionnaires  were  ac- 
companied by  letters  elaborating  on  is- 
sues of  special  concern  to  the  writers.  I 
have  personally  read  and  answered  each 
of  these  letters,  gaining  a  valuable  In- 
sight Into  the  various  points  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  these  constituents.  One  thing 
stands  out  In  my  mind,  and  that  is  how 
well  Informed  these  individuals  are  on 
the  issues  facing  this  Nation  today. 

Because  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
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thousands  of  Individuals  In  my  district 
responding  to  my  questionnaire,  I  include 
the  results  as  follows: 

Minimum  W»g«:  Tb«  flr«t  qiMetlon  w«us 
this  "Do  you  favor  Increaalng  the  minimum 
wage  from  91.25  to  »1  75  per  hour  and  eK- 
tendlng  coTersg;*  to  7  mllHon  more  workers?" 
70  p>ercent  said  "no,"  24  percent  said  "yee," 
and  6  percent  were  undecided. 

UnemploTment  Compensation:  The  ques- 
tion was.  "Do  you  favor  federalization  of 
State  program  with  Increased  coet  and  In- 
creased benefits?"  Your  answer  was  most 
decisive.  86  percent  aald  "no."  9  percent  said 
"yes,"  and  8  percent  were  undecided. 

Reappmrtlonment  The  question  was.  "Do 
you  favor  an  amendment  permitting  States 
to  apportion  one  legislative  branch  on  other 
than  population  basts'"  On  this  the  vote 
was  fairly  even,  with  52  percent  voting  In 
favor  of  permuting  one  branch  of  the  State 
legislature  to  be  chosen  on  a  basis  of  area 
rather  than  population,  as  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
while  17  percent  opposed,  and  11  percent 
were  unde<-lded. 

Firearms:  The  question  was,  "Do  you  favor 
Federal  control  of  sale  and  ownership  of 
firearms?"  On  this  the  answer  was  decisive, 
with  76  percent  opposed.  17  percent  favor- 
ing, and  7  percent  uiMleclded. 

Spending  The  question  was.  "Do  you  favor 
reducing  spending  for  nondefense  programs 
In  order  to  meet  Increased  war  costs?"  This 
Is  what  the  press  has  referred  to  as  "guns 
or  butter."  Here  again  the  answer  was  de- 
cisive: 71  percent  said  "yes."  22  percent 
said  "no."  and  7  percent  were  undecided. 
In  other  words,  71  percent  seem  to  feel  that 
If  the  American  youth  must  sacrifice  to  k?ep 
the  Nation  strong  that  those  who  remained 
home  should   likewise   make  some  sacrifice. 

Department  of  Transportation:  The  ques- 
tion was.  "Do  you  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Cabinet  post  handling  all  phases 
of  transportation?"  Seventy  percent  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  new  Cabinet 


HOUSE  OF  REPRLSEMATIVES 

Wednesd.xy,  April  6,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  Joseph  Sherrard  Rice.  DX>.,  min- 
ister. First  Presbyterian  Church,  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Know  therefore  t/zis  day,  and  lay  it  to 
your  heart,  that  the  Lord  is  God  in 
heaven  above  and  on  the  earth  beneath  : 
there  is  no  other.  Therefore  you  shall 
k^'-p  His  statutes  and  His  commandments 
which  I  command  you  this  day.  that  it 
may  go  well  with  ycu.  and  with  ycur  chil- 
dren and  that  you  may  jirolong  your  days 
in  the  Ic  nd  ivhich  the  Lord  your  Ood  gives 
you  /ore'T^r —Deuteronomy  4:  3S-40. 

AlmlRhtv  Crod  who  hast  planted  at  the 
hf>art  cf  our  Nation  a  great  dream  of  dlg- 
lutv  and  freedom,  not  only  for  ourselves 
a;.(i  our  children  but  for  all  the  sons  of 
mf  n.  grant  this  day  that,  by  our  words 
and  actions,  we  may  show  ourselves 
faithful  to  our  heritage  and  good  stew- 
ard.s  of  the  opportunities  and  responsl- 
bi!:Ues  that  You  have  thrust  upon  us. 
'n;at  we  may  live  wisely  and  well  amidst 
the  abounding  material  prosperity  of  our 
lar.l  -rrant  us  Integrity,  compassion,  and 
h  ;m!:v  May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon 
a  ,>"s.  ions  of  authority  and  espe- 

n.^  :v  ip<%n  the  Representatives  of  the 
;^  pe  hfT>'  assembled.  May  Thy  favor. 
O  Lord,  rest  upon  us.  and  establish  Thou 


poet,  20  percent  favoring,  and  10  percent 
undecided. 

T^ixes:  The  question  was,  "Do  you  favor 
Increasing  taxes  to  meet  rising  war  ooete  and 
new  spending  programs?"  Here  again  your 
vote  was  resounding;  74  percent  said  "no," 
19  percent  said  "yes."  and  7  percent  were  un- 
decided. It  would  seem  from  the  two  ques- 
tions on  spending  and  taxes  that  a  sizable 
majority  favor  reducing  expendlttires  rather 
than  Increasing  taxes. 

Veterans:  The  question  was.  "Do  you  favor 
a  GI  bill  of  rights  similar  to  World  War  n 
law  for  post-Korean  veterans?"  As  was  to 
be  expected,  81  percent  favored,  while  only 
10  percent  opposed,  with  9  percent  undecided. 
Actually,  the  question  was  moot.  Inasmuch 
as  the  bill  had  already  become  law  before 
very  many  of  the  ballots  had  been  returned. 
I.  of  course,  cast  your  vote  In  favor  of  this 
bill  because  I  was  among  those  who  Intro- 
duced It  last  year  and  fought  for  Its  enact- 
ment. 

International  "Great  Society":  The  ques- 
tion was.  "Do  you  favor  the  President's  plan 
for  worldwide  program  against  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  Ignorance?"  Sixty-eight  percent 
said  they  were  opposed  to  going  Into  a  pro- 
gram of  providing  world  medicine,  food  and 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  Inasmuch  as  the  suggested  program 
does  not  anticipate  bringing  other  countries 
In  to  assist. 

Communism:  The  question  Is.  "Do  you 
favor  expanding  trade  with  Communist 
countries  as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration?" Seventy -one  percent  said  "no." 
19  percent  said  "yes."  and  10  percent  were 
undecided.  In  other  words,  71  percent  of  the 
people  answering  the  questionnaire  do  not 
believe  we  can  "fight  'em"  and  "feed  "em" 
at  the  same  tune. 

Vietnam :  I  admit  the  question  on  Vietnam 
was  a  complicated  one  Inasmuch  as  we  were 
cramped  for  space  and  It  was  dlfflcult  to 
word  the  alternatives  to  give  the  voter  a 
clearcut  expression.     However,  the  question 


was.  "Do  you  favor  Increased  ground  and 
air  action  and  naval  blockade  In  stepped-up 
eflTort  to  bring  peace  through  strength?" 
Sixty-seven  percent  said  "yes,"  21  percent 
said  "no,"  and  12  percent  were  undecided 
The  alternative  question  was.  "Or  Immediate 
negotiated  withdrawal?"  Twenty-one  per- 
cent said  "yes,"  36  percent  said  "no,"  and  43 
percent  were  undecided. 


WUIiam    "Fithbait"    Miller:     A 
guUbcd  Public  Servaat 


Diitia- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TXNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  our  distinguished  Door- 
keeper, the  Honorable  William  M.  "Flsh- 
balf  Miller,  Is  being  honored  In  Jackson. 
Miss.,  by  the  Mississippi  Economic  Coun- 
cil, Mississippi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
a  "loyal  and  faithful  friend"  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

"Fishbait"  is  a  favorite  son,  not  only 
of  Mississippi,  but  of  all  the  States  of 
our  Union.  As  a  freshman  Congress- 
man exploring  the  intricacies  and  mys- 
teries of  Congress,  no  one  has  been  more 
sympathetic  and  helpful  to  me  than 
"Pishbalt."  Many  people  view  our  na- 
tional legislative  process  as  a  mass 
of  confusion,  but  most  agree  that  some- 
how It  works.  "Fishbait"  Miller  of  Mis- 
sissippi Is  one  of  the  chief  reasons. 


the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the 
work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  It. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
msirine,  and  casualty  insurance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H  R.  84«6.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  Insurance  premium  finance 
companies  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  837.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning April  17.  19M.  as  "State  and  Municipal 
Bond  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR.  11664.  An  act  to  confer  additional 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  reg- 
tilate   domestic   stock    Insurance    companlea 


and  to  exempt  such  companies  from  secUori 
12(g)(1)  oX  the  SecuriUes  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

S.  22.  An  act  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research;  and 

S.  2642.  An  act  to  authortee  the  release 
of  platinum  from  the  national  stockpile, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1118)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  city  council, 
board  of  education,  and  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes."  and  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Tydings,  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Dominick 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendments 
Nos.  8  to  14  to  the  bUl  S.  272fl,  "An  act  to 
amend  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  amendments  Nos.  1 
to  7  to  the  foregoing  bilL 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  ptissed  a  bill  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8. 1717.  An  act  to  provlda  for  tJie  registra- 
tion of  names  aasimied  for  the  pxu-poses  of 
trade  or  business  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9  of  each  year  as  'Sir  Winston  Churchill 
Day". 

LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE  FOR 
TODAY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  next  order  of 
business  is  the  matters  that  were  psissed 
over  from  Mcmday  and  Tuesday.  How- 
ever, the  Chair  desires  to  state  that  there 
is  a  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  relating  to  the  extension  of 
time  for  filing  for  medicare.  If  there 
is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
the  Chair  would  like  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills] 
to  submit  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  bring  this  bill  up.  The  Chair  also 
understands  It  is  the  intention  to  have  a 
rollcall  on  the  bill.  The  Chair  is  trying 
to  work  this  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members.  Is  there  objection  to  the  Chair 
recognizing  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills],  for  the  purpose 
stated  by  the  Chair?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    ACT    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  (HR.  14224)  to 
amend  part  B  of  title  XVm  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  through 
May  31,  1966,  the  Initial  period  for  en- 
rolling under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly  shall 
not  object,  I  should  simply  like  to  ob- 
serve that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
should  be  commended  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today  to  provide  for  this 
extension  of  the  enrollment  period  for 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits through  May  31.  However,  I  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965  can  be  sunended 
BO  that  there  will  be  no  deadline  and  all 
citizens  65  years  of  age  and  over  will 
be  eligible  for  the  supplanental  program 
without  the  interposition  of  any  kind  of 
deadline  or  other  restriction  limiting  the 
opportunity  for  enrollment.  The  basic 
purpose  of  medicare  was  to  cover  elderly 
people  over  65  years  of  age.  Those  most 
in  need  are  also  most  likely  for  various 
reasons  to  be  imaware  of  the  legalities 
Which  set  up  enrollment   periods   and 


other  limitations.  Let  us  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  have  medical  attention 
whenever  it  is  needed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  inquiry 
about  the  ability  of  those  who  have 
attained  age  65  to  prove  their  age. 

Is  there  any  method  whereby,  if 
this  extension  is  granted  we  can  prevail 
on  the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
relieve  the  stiff  requirements  of  either 
having  a  birth  certificate,  where  none 
are  available,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
spend  extra  money  searching  census 
records  in  order  to  confirm  what  Is  their 
actual  age? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  is  no  change 
made  in  this  bill  In  this  respect.  The 
basic  law  does  require  that  an  individual 
prove  his  age  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  We 
have  discussed  that  at  different  times 
within  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  I  might  say  that  I  have  been 
imable  to  make  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations to  them  myself  for  changes 
In  their  procedures  on  this  particular 
matter,  which  serve  as  a  better  general 
rule. 

I  find,  in  individual  cases,  that  I  quar- 
rel with  them  about  the  degree  of  proof 
that  is  needed,  but  we  have  not  legislated 
In  this  respect  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  r>arliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  this  parliamentary  in- 
quiry only  that  the  Members  might  un- 
derstand wliat  the  opportunities  might 
be  for  discussion.  I  make  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
is  agreed  to  that  the  bill  can  be  consid- 
ered under  imanlmous-consent  request — 
do  I  state  it  correctly  that  there  will  be 
the  opportunity  for  striking  out  the  last 
word  and  having  an  opportunity  to 
speak? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  motions  to  strike  out 
the  last  word  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  WUl  the 
gentleman  make  the  request  that  the 
bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  will 
automatically  carry  that  privilege. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  tliank 
the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAK^ni.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  14224 
Be  it  enacted  Xty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  1837 (c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
"January  1,  1966"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 


of "March  1,  1966":  and  (2)  striking  out 
"March  31,  1966"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"May  31.  1966". 

Sec.  2.  Section  lS37(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1966" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March  1.  1966". 

See.  3.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  196S  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "April  1,  1966"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears therein,  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"June  1, 1966". 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2.  after  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  4.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
first  satisfies  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 1836  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  March 
1966,  and  who  enrolls  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  1837  of  such  Act  In  May 
1966,  his  coverage  period  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing section  18S8(a)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act,  begin 
on  July  1,  1966. 

"Sbc.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1843 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period,  and  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  (after  and 
below  paragraph  (2))  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"  'Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (g) ,  there 
shall  be  excluded  from  any  coverage  group 
any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  n  or  who  Is 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  or  pension 
tmder  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1987.' 

"(b)  Section  1843  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"■(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  made  before  January  1, 
1968,  enter  Into  a  modification  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  mto  with  such  State  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  under  which  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  agreement. 

'"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
would  (but  for  this  subsection)  be  excluded 
from  the  applicable  coverage  group  described 
in  subsection  (b)  by  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection — 

"•(A)  subsections  (c)  and  (d)(2)  shall  be 
applied  as  If  such  subsections  referred  to 
the  modification  under  this  subsection  (In 
lieu  of  the  agreement  under  subsection  (a) ) . 

"  '(B)  subsection  (d)  (3)  (B)  shall  not  ap- 
ply so  long  as  there  is  In  effect  a  modification 
entered  Into  by  the  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and 

"■(C)  notwithstanding  subsection  (e).  In 
the  case  of  any  termination  described  In 
such  subsection,  such  individual  may  termi- 
nate his  enrollment  under  this  part  by  the 
filing  of  a  notice,  before  the  cloee  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  such 
termination,  that  he  no  longer  wishes  to 
participate  In  the  Insurance  program  eatab- 
llshed  by  this  part  (and  In  such  a  case,  the 
termination  of  bts  coverage  period  under 
this  part  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  cloee  of 
such  third  month )  .■ 

■■(c)  Section  1840  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

■■'(I)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
enrolled  under  the  program  established  by 
this  part  as  a  member  of  a  coverage  group 
to  which  an  agreement  with  a  State  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  1843  Is  applicable, 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  his  monthly 
premtiun  for  any  month  In  his  coverage 
period  which  Is  determined  under  section 
1843(d).'  ■■ 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  reading  of  amend- 
ment). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  reading 
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of  the  amendment,  and  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  thla  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MHia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  Isut  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  I  can  explain  the 
dual  purpose  of  this  bill  that  has  been 
reported  unarUmously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  In  Just  a  very  brief 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall,  under  the  medical  care  pro- 
visions of  the  Soclad  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  we  established  an  enroll- 
ment deadline  for  plan  B.  the  voluntary 
supplementary  medical  plan,  of  March 
31.  1966.  for  persons  who  attained  age  65 
b'forp  January  1,  1966. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has,  in  my  opinion,  done  a 
remarkably  flne  job  of  enrolling  elderly 
citizens  In  the  program,  since  we  are  ad- 
vised that  as  of  the  cloeing  date,  which 
i.s  March  31  approximately  16.8  million 
l.ndlvldujils.  or  88  percent  of  the  total  age 
65  and  over,  had  been  enrolled. 

Howerer.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  clear  that 
there  would  still  be  some  who.  for  one 
reason  or  another,  had  not  enrolled  in 
the  program  by  the  deadline  of  March  31 
just  passed  In  the  light  of  this,  we  were 
a.^ed  ui  extend  from  March  31  to  May 
31  the  closing  date  for  present  enroll- 
ment. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
deadline,  as  requested,  to  May  31,  1966. 
In  order  to  give  this  group  of  elderly  In- 
dividuals a  further  opportunity  to  enroll 
and  be  eligible  for  benefits  beginning 
J  ;:■,•  1,  1966. 

.Mr  S;)*>aJcer.  the  Initial  enrollment 
period  for  those  who  attain  age  65  In 
January  and  February  1966,  would  end 
on  April  31.  and  May  31.  respectively, 
under  the  regular  rules  governing  en- 
roliment  periods.  The  bill  amends  sec- 
tions lA3l'vi  and  1837(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  that  the  special  dead- 
line—«^tlan  1837' c — rather  than  the 
r'*R-a!ar  deadline — section  1837(d> — will 
.•ipp:y  to  those  attaining  age  65  In  Janu- 
ary a  lid  February  i966. 

Thus.  Mr  Speaker,  the  May  31  dead- 
line will  apply  to  ever>one  reaching  65 
in  February  if  1966  or  earlier.  Persons 
attainint^  aep  65  before  April  1966,  and 
applying  before  the  new  deadline,  would 
have  protection  beginning  July  1,  1960. 
The  aniendn;r:it  to  the  bill  provides  that 
lae  oovera-;  uf  persons  attaining  a^e  65 
in  Marci.  i  (w  .  who  enroll  in  May  1*66. 
would  L-,;-  :.  July  1.  1966.  rather  than 
Aujrus'  1  l.QHe  ny  !n  present  law,  and  in 
tho  bir.  a-s  inifjflH'    introduced. 

L  :id"r  present  law,  a  person  whose  tnl- 
tiaJ  enrollment  period  ended  on  March 
31,  1966.  but  who.  for  good  cause,  failed 
to  enroll  in  the  supplementary  medical 
uxsurarice  piai.  by  that  deadline,  may 
rnroU  at  any  '  .me  before  October  1,  1966: 
however  his  pn>t«*ctlon  will  not  beffln 
until  6  mfrsth.?  after  he  so  enrolls. 

The  b!l'  would  al.so  make  the  good 
ra  i.-r'  ;.-■:>  ■  ■'  the  Social  Security 
Amendnr'nts  of  .965  appbcable  to  all  of 
tivMe  wt.oee  Ui.tjal  enrollment  pexlod 
ended  on  the  ne%  .special  deadline  eitab- 


hehed  by  the  bill;  namely.  May  31.  1966 — 
but  would  retain  the  October  1.  19«6. 
deadline  and  the  6-month  waiting  period 
before  coverage  is  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  punxwe  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  that  a  State  which 
enters  into  an  agreement  under  section 
1843,  under  which  public  assistance  re- 
cipients Etged  65  and  over  may  be  en- 
rolled In  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance, may,  at  its  option,  include,  simul- 
taneously or  subsequently,  as  enrollees 
persons  who  are  on  the  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefit  rolls,  and  are 
also  receiving  under  the  public  assistance 
program  of  the  State. 

The  present  law  provides  that  such 
persons  may  enroll  only  as  Individuals 
and  may  pay  premiums  only  by  deduc- 
tion from  their  benefits. 

The  date  of  the  enrollment  of  these 
persons  under  the  new  provision  would 
be  determined  by  the  date  of  the  modifi- 
cation  of  the  agreement  between  the 
State  and  the  department  imder  which 
the  enrollment  occurred. 

In  the  event  the  individual  ceased  to 
be  a  public  assistance  recipient  still  re- 
ceiving social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  he  would  have  the  right 
to  terminate  his  enrollment  during  the 
3-month  period  after  he  left  the  public 
assistance  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the 
bill  the  committee  thought  that  we 
should  adjust  the  situation  so  as  to  elim- 
inate a  very  apparent  inequity  in  the 
bill  as  initially  introduced  and  also  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  recently  to  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  other  part  of  the  bill  is  also  meri- 
torious. Some  of  those  who  failed  to  en- 
roll are  public  assistance  recipients. 
There  are  provisions  of  present  law  im- 
der which  a  State  may  buy  Into  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 
for  recipients  who  are  riot  on  the  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefit 
rolls.  A  number  of  States  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  provision,  and  others 
propose  to  do  so.  However,  the  fact  that 
they  may  not  buy  in  for  social  security 
and  rallrocul  retirement  beneficiaries — 
as  a  result  of  section  1843  <b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act — has  resulted  in  the 
failure  of  scnne  of  these  beneficiaries  who 
are  on  assistance  to  be  enrolled.  Your 
committee's  amendment  would  permit 
the  States  to  buy  In  for  such  beneficiar- 
ies. This  change  would  not  adYCT-sely 
affect  the  actuarial  status  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  I  ask  unanimous  ctnsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
talte  up  any  m<»-e  time.  I  urge  approval 
by  the  House  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments and  also  of  the  bill,  as  amended 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  ot  Wisconsin.  A  ques- 
tion was  raised  about  the  opportmilty 
people  have  on  reaching  65  yean  ot  age 


to  sign  up  for  thla  voluntary  program. 
That  question  was  raised  earlier  and  I 
tlilnk  it  might  be  well  for  the  Members 
to  be  advised  of  the  opportunities  that 
exist  today  under  present  law  for  people 
who  become  65  years  of  age  to  enroll  in 
the  program.  There  is  no  magic  date  of 
May  31  or  March  31  as  far  as  those  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man might  explain  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  raises  a  good  point. 

If  I  may  explain,  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall  as  I  was  endeavoring  to 
state,  that  Initially  in  the  bill  we  passed, 
we  were  providing  for  a  date  of  Mferch 
31  as  a  final  date  for  the  enrollment  ot 
those  who  became  65  years  of  age  before 
January  1,  1968.  This  deadline  did  not 
apply  to  individuals  becoming  65  years 
of  age  after  the  beginning  of  1966;  each 
Individual  in  this  group  would  have  his 
own  initial  enrollment  period  of  7 
months,  beginning  3  months  before  the 
month  in  which  he  reaches  65  and  end- 
ing 3  months  later.  Under  the  commit- 
tee's bill,  individuals  becoming  65  years 
of  age  in  January  and  February  of  this 
year  are  grouped  with  those  becoming 
65  years  of  age  before  this  year,  leaving 
all  those  who  become  65  years  of  age  in 
or  after  March  of  this  year  with  the 
same  7-month  enrollment  period  they 
have  under  existing  law.  The  practical 
result  of  the  committee's  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide that  any  Individual  who  both  be- 
comes 65  years  of  age  and  enrolls  In  the 
program  before  May  31  will  have  cov- 
erage beginning  July  1.  Every  Individ- 
ual becoming  65  years  of  age  In  the 
future  would  continue  to  have  the  7- 
month  initial  enrollment  period  which 
he  has  under  existing  law. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestion  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  we  explain 
that  point. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
legislation  before  us  has  my  full  support 
and  the  full  support  of  all  minority  mem- 
bers on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  it 
was  voted  out  of  the  committee  by  a 
imanlmous  vote. 

I  think  that  the  biU  before  us  is  a 
considerable  imm'ovement  over  the 
amendment  that  was  passed  by  Uie  Sen- 
ate dealing  generally  with  this  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  remove  an 
anomaly  that  would  have  existed  so  far 
as  some  people  who  are  presently  65 
years  of  age  is  concerned  in  their  treat- 
ment and  in  their  ability  to  sign  up. 

Also  it  removes  a  very  distinct  prob- 
lem that  has  been  facing  some  of  the 
States  hi  conjunction  with  the  coverage 
ot  their  public  assistance  people  tmder 
the  insurance  coverage  of  part  B  of  the 
program.  We  have  a  particular  prob- 
lem right  here  in  the  District  of  Cohun- 
bla.  There  were  some  news  stories  on 
it  recenUy.  Ttie  action  taken  by  the 
oouunlttee  ^rlll  go  a  taw  way  toward  oor- 
rectlng  tlmt  proUeoL 
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Most  Important,  however,  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  period  for  enrollment  In  the 
voluntary  medical  insurance  program 
which  expired  on  March  31. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  think  there 
will  be  other  problems  that  will  develop 
as  a  result  possibly  of  oversight  or  of 
experience  in  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  will  have  to  meet  those  prob- 
lems. Other  problems  have  come  to  our 
attention  already.  But  the  feeling  Is  that 
this  bin  takes  care  of  the  most  urgent 
problem,  and  that  attention  to  the  other 
problems  can  be  postponed  to  be  con- 
sidered at  a  propitious  time;  without  de- 
laying these  particular  amendments. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
about  the  voluntary  plan  In  so-called 
part  B.  I  want  to  commend  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  the  efforts 
made  to  enroll  aH  those  who  are  eligible 
by  March  31.  The  extension  of  the  en- 
rollment period  should  not  be  taken  as 
any  reflection  on  the  effort  which  has 
been  made  to  inform  our  elderly  citizens 
of  this  program  and  to  enroll  them  so 
that  they  would  have  Its  advantages. 

There  are  approximately  19  million 
persons  over  age  65,  who  are  eligible  for 
enrollment  In  the  voluntary  medical  In- 
surance program.  More  than  86  percent 
of  them  had  enrolled  by  March  31,  -when 
the  enrollment  period  expired.  This  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  me,  because  I 
was  always  convinced  that  a  voluntary 
program  would  meet  the  need  of  our 
elderly  people  both  with  resi>ect  to  hos- 
pitalization and  with  respect  to  medical 
services.  The  enrollment  to  date  amply 
sabstantlates  my  belief. 

I  think  the  fact  that  more  than  86 
percent  have  signed  up  Is  an  Indication 
of  two  things:  First,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  done  a  commendable 
Job  In  getting  the  message  to  our  elderly 
people;  secondly,  this  tremer»dous  re- 
5»nse  removes  any  doubts  as  to  whether 
a  voluntary  program  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  American  people.  The  re- 
sponse In  this  Instance  shows  that  we  do 
not  always  have  to  act  with  oompntelon, 
that  we  can  aooompllsh  the  same  result 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

So  I  think  two  things  have  resulted 
from  the  action  In  the  last  few  months 
with  regard  to  the  slgnfaif  up  of  these 
people  under  the  voluntary  plan:  First, 
it  shows  the  message  can  be  gotten  to  the 
people  and  Information  can  be  gotten 
to  them;  secondly  it  also  denumstratcs 
that  when  they  have  the  facts,  they  will 
balance  them  against  their  own  needs 
and  respond  accordingly. 

This  bill,  of  coarse,  aclcnowled&es  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  people  who  have 
not  necessarily  been  reached.  There  are 
some  people  who  may  have  been  reached 
but  have  not  had  the  time  that  is  required 
for  them  to  analyze  whether  this  program 
fits  their  needs  and  wbetber  it  is  some- 
thing that  they  want  to  participate  in. 
So  I  think  the  extension  at  this  time  is 
very  desirable. 

But  the  fundamental  pcdnt  I  think  has 
been  proven  here  that  we  ean  have  a  vol- 
untary approach  to  some  of  these  prob- 
lems rather  than  a  compulsory  approtteh. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  more  to 
«rlkB  the  last  vonL 

The  SPEAKBR.    Tlie  gentleman  from 
MisBourt  Is  reeognteed  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mainly 
want  to  f^bu'll<Lg  the  procedure  here  and 
say  that  I  am  qulto  pleaded  that  we  £xe 
handling  this  bUl  In  this  fashlcHi,  al- 
though the  procedure  Itself  is  a  little  un- 
usuaL  If  handled  In  the  other  way,  the 
House  would  have  been  confronted  with 
a  nongermane  amendment  to  a  bUl  that 
the  House  sent  over  where  this  action 
was  taken.  Tlie  House  would  have  been 
confronted  with  the  situation  of  trying 
to  consider  this  new  subject  matter  with- 
out the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  going  Into  It  fuHy. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MtllsI, 
has  had  our  committee  consider  this 
matter.  We  had  testimony.  Tliere  is  a 
written  report  accompanying  the  bill  that 
any  Member  can  obtain.  The  House  is 
proceeding  under  an  open  rule — I  have 
always  thought  that  we  could  do  so  In 
these  matters — to  consider  this  afilrma- 
tlvely,  based  upon  proper  committee 
study  and  f  uU  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  p 

The  bin  Itself,  as  it  has  been  described, 
Is.  oi  course,  not  of  lasting  consequence. 
In  the  sense  that  It  is  meeting  a  tem- 
porary situation.  It  Is  something  that 
needs  immediate  action.  It  demon- 
strates again  that  the  Congress,  when  It 
has  to  move  fast  on  matters  because  of 
a  real  reason  to  do  so,  can  do  so  in  the 
context  of  adequate  study  and  adequate 
debate. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  malce  one  ob- 
servation In  regard  to  the  substantive 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  making,  as  to  why  this  is  not  Just 
opened  up  so  that  anybody  65  or  over  can 
sign  up  at  any  time.  That  is  in  line,  too, 
with  an  editorial  I  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  said  the  same  thing. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorli  disctiss  the  matter  with  the 
actuarial  authorities  tn  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  This  applies  also  to 
the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  is  a  problem  of  actuarial  sound- 
ness of  the  system.  If  there  Is  not  a  re- 
quirement that  people  make  an  election 
to  come  in  under  this  program,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  pajr  money 
every  month  for  the  coverage  which  one 
receives.  One  would  simply  wait  until 
there  was  an  Illness  and  then  seek  to  be 
covered. 

The  point  of  the  discipline  here  Is  to 
have  people  who  want  the  coverage  pay 
thefa-  monthly  premium  along  with  every 
one  eltse,  and  not  permit  them  to  wait 
until  they  become  111  and  know  that 
they  have  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
Such  a  procedure  would  make  It  so  costly 
that  the  program  could  not  possibly 
operate. 

Anyone  can  examine  the  pTO\islons 
of  exercising  an  option  to  be  covered 
and  find  the  program  Is  quite  Kberal. 
A  person  reaching  65  years  of  age  has, 
in  effect,  7  months  In  which  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  to  come  In,  the 
month  he  becomes  65  and  3  months  be- 
fore or  3  month  after  this  month.  Even 
if  he  declines  sit  that  time,  there  will  be, 
under  the  permanent  law,  an  oppor- 
tunity in  2  years  for  an  opening  up, 
imder  which  people  who  have  missed  the 


chance  before  may  then  choose  to  be 
covered. 

But  the  reason  It  Is  not  automatically 
opened  up  is  so  that  everyone  will  bear 
his  fair  share  of  the  premium  cost  and 
not  just  wait  for  an  illness  to  occur. 
To  do  otherwise  would  make  benefits 
under  the  program  exceed  the  premium 
revenues. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  well-advised  to 
make  this  statement  as  to  the  enrollment 
provisions,  because  of  the  confusion  that 
may  exist.  The  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me.  would  he  not.  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  law  permit  anj'one, 
when  he  becomes  65  years  of  age  at  any 
time  in  the  future — 3  months  before  the 
month  he  becomes  65,  or  3  months 
after — to  enroll  for  the  plan  B  program  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  does  not  have  to 
wait  at  aU? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Th%t  is  right.  It  gives 
him  7  months,  actually.  The  reason  for 
the  temporary  extension  provided  In  the 
bill  before  us  is  that  it  is  a  new  pro- 
gram, and  it  does  take  timt  to  get  word 
around.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  foUow 
these  reconunendattons.  This  is  an  ex- 
eeUeotUll. 

Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Vtrgi  .;  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  oonsldeitag  a 
measure  to  extend  the  time  durlofl:  wtiich 
our  cltteens  65  and  over  can  eiect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
plan,  It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
again  emphasise  that  Federp.l  prr.n':  vwes 
are  unfatrty  deprived  of  the  h*"-^:*  en- 
Joyed  by  other  elUaens  under  present 
medical  care  legMatlcn. 

The  situation  is  complex  but  I  want  to 
briefly  outHne  It  because  I  know  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  correct  this  unwar- 
ranted dlscrteilnatlon  agatast  Federal 
employees.  TTw  act  discriminates 
against  Federal  employees  in  several 
ways: 

First.  The  law  generally  prorldes  that 
all  citizens  who  are  65  or  over  before  1968 
are  automatlcaUy  covered  for  the  basic 
medicare  plan  covering  hospital  and  re- 
lated expenses,  e\Tn  though  they  have 
never  earned  any  quarters  of  social  se- 
curity coverage.  Federal  employees  were 
excluded  from  this  "transitional  Insured 
coverage"  imless  they  retired  before  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1965,  without  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959. 

Second.  Federal  employees  are  eligi- 
ble to  participate  In  the  voluntary  sup- 
plemental plan,  covering  doctors'  serv- 
ices and  certain  Incidental  medical 
expenses,  for  a  premiiun  of  f3  per  month 
matched  by  a  J3  governmental  contribu- 
tion from  general  revenues.  However, 
since  the  basic  supplemental  plan  does 
not  cover  hospitalization  and  related 
expenses,  the  employee  wlH  find  It  nec- 
essary to  retain  his  coverage  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  Act. 
Since  the  p<^cles  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
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Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  Act 
also  encompass  the  type  of  benefits  paid 
by  the  voluntary  supplemental  plan,  and 
generally  preclude  payment  of  chipllcate 
beneflcs.  the  voluntary  supplenental 
plan  will  provide  far  fewer  benefits  to 
Federal  employees  than  to  the  popula- 
tion In  general,  and  Federal  employees 
may  well  conclude  that  It  Is  imrractical 
for  them  to  participate. 

Third  Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
Federal  em.ployees  now  retiring  have 
acquired,  through  defending  our  coun- 
try in  the  armed  services  or  by  working 
In  other  covered  employment  before  or 
after  becomint,'  a  Federal  employee,  the 
requisite  quarters  of  social  security  cov- 
erage to  entitle  them  to  medicare  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  their  own  earnings 
record.  Federal  employees  in  this  cate- 
gory can  elect  to  participate  In  the  vol- 
untary supplemental  which,  when  added 
to  the  basic  medicare  plan,  will  provide 
coverage  approaching  In  scope  the  high 
option  plans  ;s.sued  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefit  Act. 
Federal  employees  making  such  an  elec- 
tion may  well  drop  Lhelr  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Gtovemment  will 
be  relieved  of  Its  obligation  as  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  hospital  benefits  to  Its 
retired  employee  When  private  indus- 
try is  relieved  by  atovemmental  programs 
from  providing  benefits  that  employees 
have  earned  through  their  long  years  of 
service,  the  genertd  practice  Is  for  the 
companle,.s  concerned  to  Increase  bene- 
fits In  other  areas.  This  only  recognizes 
the  equities  Involved,  and  the  adjust- 
ments that  the  employer,  in  good  con- 
science, must  malce  to  changed  circum- 
stances 

Mr  Speaker,  these  three  Inequities  ex- 
ist because  the  Federal  Oovernment's 
role  as  an  employer  has  been  confused 
with  lis  role  as  custodian  of  a  govern- 
mental prokjram  of  social  insurance.  As 
an  employer,  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  to  a  health  insurance  plan  on 
behalf  of  Its  employees.  By  exercising 
Its  constitutionally  delegated  power  to 
Impose  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  the  Federal  Gtovemment  has 
also  undertaken  to  provide  health  bene- 
fits to  Its  citizens. 

Federal  employees,  like  the  employees 
of  private  industry,  are  both  employees 
and  citizens.  The  benefits  the  Govern- 
ment provides  to  Its  citizens  should  not 
be  reduced,  m  the  case  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, by  the  amount  he  heis  earned  as 
an  employee 

Despite  diligent  efforts  on  my  part 
thiroughout  the  last  year  to  secure  leg- 
islation that  would  at  least  partially  re- 
move this  dl-scrlmJ nation  against  the 
Federal  employees,  ttie  situation  still  ex- 
ists I  have  introduced  a  bill  'H.R.  7267) 
that  would  take  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection by  providing  that  the  $3  per 
month  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  for  individuals  participating  in  the 
voluntary  supplemental  plan,  be  paid  to- 
ward the  premiums  charged  Federal 
employees  for  coverage  under  plana  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefit  Act, 

Since  most  Federal  employees  will  be 
required  to  retain  thsir  coverage  under 
the   Federal    E^iployees   Health    Benefit 


Act,  the  Federal  Government  should  pay 
the  $3  a  month  on  their  behalf  not  to- 
ward the  voluntary  supplemental  plan 
which  will  merely  provide  duplicate  cov- 
erage to  the  employee,  but  toward  his 
plan  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefit  Act.  If  this  needed  re- 
form Is  not  enacted.  Federal  employees 
will  be  paying  taxes  to  support  this  pro- 
gram but  will  be  deprived  of  its  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  signed  the 
medicare  provision  Into  law  last  July  30. 
nearly  9  months  ago.  One  year  has 
elapsed  since  I  Introduced  my  bill  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  treatment  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  Despite  the  gross  in- 
equity involved,  the  administration  has 
not  even  provided  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  with  a  report  on  my  proposal 
to  take  this  first  step  in  removing  the 
discrimination  agsilnst  the  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  eulminlstratlon  was  resi>onslble  for 
these  discriminatory  provisions  being  In- 
cluded In  the  program.  Although  Con- 
gress Is  Inundated  with  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, removal  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Federal  employees  is  appar- 
ently last  on  the  administration's  list  of 
legislative  priorities.  If  only  a  portion 
of  the  time  consumed  In  unfairly  mis- 
applying the  wage-price  guidelines  to 
Federal  employees  had  been  used  to  re- 
port on  my  bill,  we  would  have  taken  an 
Important  step  In  achieving  fairness  last 
year.  While  the  Congress  Is  considering 
extending  a  program  providing  benefits 
to  all  our  citizens,  I  again  call  upon  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  re- 
move the  stigma  of  second-class  citizen- 
ship that  unfairly  deprives  our  Federal 
employees  of  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes  allotted  me.  I  rise  only  to  state 
that  I  am  in  support  today  of  this  bill 
before  the  House.  HJl.  14224.  I  approve 
of  the  manner  In  which  It  has  been 
brought  before  the  House,  and  especially 
appreciate  the  additional  matters  that 
have  been  administratively  taken  care  of 
In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  primarily  in  order 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rocxrs]  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  a  declaration  of 
time  of  birth.  This  happened  during  the 
discussion  and  under  a  reservation,  as  to 
the  marmer  in  which  this  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
Late  In  October,  after  we  adjourned  sine 
die  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
It  Immediately  became  appcu'ent  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  was  in 
fact  requiring  birth  certificates  which 
cost  the  social  security  registrants  ap- 
proximately $4.  This  was  not  only  con- 
trary to  our  legislative  intent  when  we 
passed  Public  Law  89-97.  but  a  great  de- 
lay inured  to  the  beneficiaries  as  a  result 
of  this.  There  was  a  delay  in  their  being 
able  to  complete  their  assignment.  At 
that  time  we  wrote  to  Commissioner  Ball 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  day  our  constructive  message  was 
received  this  was  at  first  denied,  but 
within  4  hours  on  the  same  afternoon 
there  was  a  press   conference  held  in 


which  it  was  admitted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner In  person. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Is  a  valuable 
point  of  information.  Otherwise  I  would 
not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  state 
this. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  emphasize  this  ts  a  point  that  affects 
people  in  the  constituencies  of  every  one 
of  us.    I  think  It  should  be  listened  to 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
my  colleague  from  Missouri.  After  tne 
original  notification  and  the  denial, 
which  is  a  matter  of  record,  within  4 
hours  the  Commissioner  held  a  press  con- 
ference and  said:  First,  they  would  no 
longer  require  trom  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  the  actual  birth  certificate;  sec- 
ond, they  would  In  addition  accept  cor- 
roborative evidence  such  as  family  record 
Infonnatlon  and  such  as  local  "vamped 
in"  and  presumptive  certificates  of  birth 
In  the  various  States  that  had  been  Is- 
sued on  proper  proof  satisfactory  to  our 
various  States;  third,  they  would  go 
ahead  and  sign  these  people  up  and  as- 
sume the  obligation  themselves  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  of  ulti- 
mate proof;  and  fourth,  they  would  do 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  with  the  funds  provided 
by  Congress  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual  registrant. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  less  tlian 
frank  If  I  did  not  say  that  since  this  time 
there  have  been  some  additional  com- 
plaints at  the  various  ofiSces  signing  up 
the  social  security  registrants  under  any 
part  of  Public  Law  89-97,  but  generally 
it  has  Improved  and  I  have  been  assured 
by  Commissioner  Ball  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  In  repeated  com- 
munications that  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
policy  and  it  has  been  disseminated  to  all 
of  the  social  security  district  offices.  I 
think  we  can  now  advise  our  people  on 
tills  basis.  I  am  happy  to  make  this 
legislative  record.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  repeat  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
bill  pending  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  of  this  year.  I  introduced  the 
first  House  bill  to  extend  the  March  31, 
1966,  deadline  for  enrollment  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  program 
imder  the  medicare  law.  Since  that 
time,  more  than  two  dozen  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Indicated  a 
similar  Interest  In  the  extension  by  Intro- 
ducing legislation.  The  biU  we  are  act- 
ing upon  today  is  a  logical  conclusion  m 
this  past  congressional  effort  to  meet  an 
obvious  need.  I  want  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal cermplimente  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  proving  once  again  that 
Congress  has  the  vrtll  and  the  ability  to 
respond  quickly  where  such  action  Is 
necessary. 

The  extension  of  the  enrollment  date 
to  May  31  should  provide  adequate  time 
for  the  nearly  I  million  ellglbles,  who 
have  declined  to  Join,  to  review  the  pro- 
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gram  once  again,  and  time  for  the  nearly 
2  million  ellglbles  who  have  not  been 
contacted  to  receive  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation upon  which  to  make  an  informed 
jud.gment.  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
as  many  as  possible  would  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  gain  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  coverage  at 
such  little  individual  cost.  The  ntunber 
still  undecided  or  lacking  in  Information, 
however,  sliould  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
over  16  million  have  applied  for  coverage. 
Since  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  Is  basicaally  a  minority 
proposal,  this  acceptance  of  the  program 
Indicates  once  again  that  the  minority 
can  and  often  does  contribute  to  con- 
structive legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Spetiker,  as  one 
who  Introduced  a  basically  similar  bill. 
HR.  14043.  I  most  eame^ly  hope  that 
this  House  will  unanimously  agree  to  act, 
and  will  favorably  act,  on  this  measure 
before  us,  H.R.  14224.  to  amend  part  B 
of  title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  extend  through  May  31,  1966,  the 
initial  period  for  enrolling  under  the 
program  of  supplementaiy  medical  in- 
surance for  the  aged  and  to  make  other 
and  related  changes  In  existing  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  yarled  and  substan- 
tial reasons  it  is  now  quite  obvious,  as  I 
Indicated  last  week,  such  development 
would  occur;  some  several  millions  of  our 
older  citizens  have  not  yet  enrolled  under 
the  new  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance plan,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  before  us 
Is  designed  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  every  one  of  our  older  citizens  is 
given  a  fair  chance  to  make  a  calm  and 
considered  decision  to  become  eligible 
under  this  obviously  advantageous,  vol- 
untary medical  Insiirance  program  and 
to  do  so  without  any  penalty  of  suspend- 
ed lnsurap«eprotectlon.  which  they 
could  lll-Mord  and  which  violates  our 
normal  I  concepts  of  objective  justice, 
more  p^tlcularly  as  it  concerns  our  older 
citizens 

The /distinguished   committee  chair- 

ftian  das   already   and   thoroughly   ex- 

l»l»iTfM  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 

of  this  bill  and  I  shall  not  subject  you  to 

unnecessary  repetition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  just  and  humane 
legislative  proposal  on  behalf  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  who  have  certainly  contribu1> 
ed  immeasurably  to  the  growth  and 
progress  of  this  Nation  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  here  to  approve  it  unanimous- 
ly, without  further  delay. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
14224.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  very  basic 
response  to  a  very  simple  and  basic  need. 
It  has  become  obvious  in  the  last  few 
weeks  that  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
were  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  In  under 
the  wire  as  regards  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  proud  of  the  medicare  program. 
I  am  proud  of  having  voted  for  It.  I 
want  to  see  it  do  as  much  good  as  it 
can — I  want  to  see  it  reach  as  many  eligi- 
ble persons  as  It  can.  For  that  reason, 
1  am  completely  tn  favor  of  the  extension 
<rf  the  medicare  filing  deadline,  and  I 
urge  support  of  H-R.  14224. 


Mr.  GRXFTTN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  14224,  the  bill  to  extend  through 
May  31.  1966,  tbe  initial  period  for  en- 
rolUnc  under  the  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  for  the  aged. 

Many  private  health  Insxirance  com- 
panies have  recently  announced  changes 
in  their  policies  for  older  people.  Many 
employers  are  modifying  their  health 
Insurance  coverage  of  older  workers  who 
are  eligible  for  medicare.  For  these  rea- 
sons a  number  of  older  people  have  not 
enrolled  in  the  voI\intary  medical  in- 
surance program  because  they  have  not 
had  adequate  time  to  study  the  effects 
of  these  changes  in  private  health  In- 
surance coverage. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  there 
are  thousands  of  people  who  are  eligible 
for  this  program,  and  I  would  hope  that 
all  who  want  to  participate  would  have 
the  chance  to  do  so  from  the  first  date  of 
availability  of  service.     For  this  reason, 

I  hope  the  House  will  immediately  act 
to  extend  the  enrollment  period  for  2 
months. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Ideased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  in  supporting  the  extension 
of  the  initial  enrollment  period  for  sup- 
plementary medical  insiirance  benefits 
for  the  aged. 

We  have  experienced  an  increasing 
awareness  throughout  the  Nation  of  the 
problems  faced  by  Americans  as  they 
approach  or  pass  retirement  age.  And 
with  this  awareness  has  come  a  height- 
ened sense  of  responsibility — a  growing 
desire  to  help  this  group  to  which  we  are 
so  deeply  Indebted  for  our  present  social 
and  economic  well-being. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  significant 
step  in  this  area  was  the  enactment  of 
far-reaching  amendments  to  the  Social 
-Security  Act  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Including  the  comprehensive 
program  of  health  and  hospitalisation 
insurance  known  as  medicare. 

EarUer  this  year.  I  held  a  series  of 
senior  citizens  conferences  in  each  of  the 

II  counties  of  the  Second  District  of 
Iowa,  which  nearty  1 ,000  people  attended. 
In  the  course  of  these  meetings,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  an  alarming  amount 
of  confusion  and  misinformation  regard- 
ing the  medicare  pro-am  still  existed — 
confusion  as  to  eligibility,  coverage, 
benefits,  registration,  and  Its  effect  on 
other  insurance  policies  now  held,  or 
other  forms  of  public  assistance  rww 
being  received. 

This  situation  was  particulariy  dis- 
turbing to  me  because  in  Iowa  a  larger 
percentage  of  our  population — 12.4  per- 
cent— is  over  the  age  of  65  than  in  any 
other  State,  and  this  includes  52,000 
residents  of  the  Second  District  alone. 

The  energetic  efforts  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  other  Government 
offices,  private  insurance  companies,  and 
interested  parties  to  inform  eligible  citi- 
zens of  enrollment  procedures  have  been 
most  remarkable.  The  response  to  this 
campaign  has  been  enormoiis. 

However,  there  are  still  some  older 
citizens  who  have  not  yet  signed  up,  be- 
cause they  did  not  act  quickly  enough  or 
because  they  were  not  reached  with  the 
news  of  this  opportunity  in  sufficient  time 
to  meet  the  original  March  31  deadline. 


It  would  be  unfortunate  If  these  people 
were  unnecessarily  denied  benefits  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  program. 

I  am  confident  that  our  action  today 
to  extend  the  enrollment  period  through 
May  31  will  permit  the  largest  number 
of  our  older  citizens  to  benefit  from  the 
program  to  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
and  will  result  in  the  fullest  Implementa- 
tion of  the  law  which  we  passed  last  year. 

GCNEBAL     ULAVT    TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  HR. 
14224,  and  that  all  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  ranarics. 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
subject  of  H.R.  14224. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Artcansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bllL 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  * 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  387,  nays  0,  not  voting  45,  as 
follows : 

IRollNo.  561 

YEAS — 887 

Abbltt 

Aduns 

Add&btM 

Albert 

Anderson.  lU. 

Andersoo, 

Tenn. 
AndiuwH, 

George  W. 
Aodrewa, 

CUenn 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak- 
Ann  ttnato 
Arendii 
Afltabrook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beclcworth 
Belcher 
Bel) 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Balacd 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brad  em  as 
Bray 
Brooks 
BroomfleW 
Brown.  OaMf. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhHl.  W.C 
Broyhfll.  Tm. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burton.  Calif. 


Burton,  Utab 

Dole 

Byrne.  Pa. 

DoQoliue 

Byrnes,  Wla. 

Dom 

CahUl 

Dow 

CaUan 

Dowolog 

Callaway 

Dulskl 

Carey 

Dunca&,  Oreg. 

Carter 

Casey 

Dwyer 

Cederberg 

Edmoodaon 

Chamberlain 

Edwards,  Ala- 

Clancy 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Clark 

Edwarda,  La. 

Clausen, 

EUlswortli 

DonH. 

Srleobora 

Cl««Moa.  Dal 

Kvan^Oola. 

Clevelaad 

Bveraa 

Clevensar 

Erlns.  Tean. 

Cobelan 

Palloa 

Collier 

FarnsWy 

Conabl* 

Farnuca 

Conte 

FasceU 

Coajwrs 

Felgtaan 

Cooler 

Flndley 

Corbett 

Fisher 

Corman 

Ploort 

Ctaley 

Flynt 

Cramer 

Pogarty 

CXitrer 

Foley 

Cunningham 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Curttn 

Ford. 

CurtlB 

William  D. 

Daddarlo 

Fountain 

Dagtie 

Frelinghuysen 

Daniels 

Prtedel 

Davis,  Oa. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

DavtB.Wto. 

OaUagtMT 

Dawson 

Garmatx 

de  la  Oana 

Oathlng* 

Delaney 

Oettys 

Dent 

Glalmo 

Denton 

Olbbons 

Derwlnskl 

Gilbert 

Devlne 

GlUlgan 

Dickinson 

Gonzales 

DlgRS 

Ooodell 

DlngeU 

Grabowskl 
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OraT 

MtfflHiB 

SoneaUo 

Ore«n.  Ore^ 

MMPMmp 

BoonsT.  Pa. 

Oreen.  F% 

Macare«o.- 

Ri^e.'.tixal 

Ore  ire 

MiU-CT, 

:•■  -^'r:  K.    icskl 

Orider 

MiirkAV 

H.,^a.^l 

Or.Stiui 

MacR,e 

Rfffrm.: 

Groas 

V!.i,ld.T. 

Runi^l  y.U 

Or- ver 

Mii^.-r; 

Ryan 

Gubsw 

vfiv;  ::;,-(,•  d 

Satterfleld 

G'orney 

Manh 

St  Oennaln 

HH«en.  CaUf . 

liArxln.  AI*. 

St.  Once 

Ha:pv 

Martin.  U*m. 

Saylor 

H,i:: 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Scheuer 

Ha..erk 

Ma-.hla* 

Schlaler 

HM.p*ra 

Mauunags 

Hi  mil  ton 

M*T 

nOxnmXMi 

HAr-.icy 

Meeds 

Schwelkar 

Hanna 

Michel 

Secrest 

Har.M'n.  Idaho 

MllU 

Belden 

Hdusec  lowm 

MlnUh 

Senner 

HA.isen,  Waati 

Mink 

Shipley 

Harshik 

Mln.shAll 

Shrlver 

H*rv<fV    Ind 

M  ?>• 

Sickles 

Harvey.  Mrh 

M  ■.»-., fr 

Slkes 

Ha'hjiway 

M    r.,i*;i;: 

Slsk 

H,iwk;iia 

M   .  '^ 

SkublU 

H:tV=i 

V    .    ■'   -vl 

Slack 

Hftj^rx 

M.  -k'l; 

Smith.  CaUf . 

H-^h.pr 

VI     -•    - 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hflstoitk! 

\r.  •--  ,-   - 

Smith.  N.T. 

H»r.a-rs 

Smith.  Va. 

H.CKS 

M  -r-.   r. 

Springer 

H  i..aeid 

Mo^er 

Stafford 

H    -la.-.d 

Moas 

3  taggers 

Hor-...  u 

Multer 

SUlbaum 

H:T«mer 

Murpfa7,  ni 

Stanton 

H..»rird 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Steed 

Hv.., 

Natcher 

Stephens 

Hunjcatfl 

Nedzl 

Stratton 

H  :or 

Nelaen 

Stubblefleld 

H  utchinar.a 

O'Brten 

SulUTan 

T-r:  vTd 

CHar*.  ni. 

Taloon 

Ir»in 

O-Har*.  Mich. 

Taylor 

Jdrman 

O-Konakl 

Teague,  Calif. 

Je:.i.lng» 

Olaea.  Mont. 

Thomas 

J  wiAon 

Olaon.  Minn. 

Tliompson.  N.J. 

J    h:i*-j'-.    •'■»llf 

O'Neal,  On. 

Thompson.  Tex 

J  jhnac.n.  Pa 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Otunger 

Todd 

J    :.»»"    ^.A 

PftMm&a 

Trimble 

J'^nse    M 

P»tt«x 

Tuck 

J  'r:en,  N  C 

PeUy 

Tupper 

Ka!>tetj 

P«pp«r 

Tutan 

Karib 

Perkina 

UdaU 

Rastenmeler 

PhUbln 

Ullman 

Kee 

Pickle 

Utt 

Keith 

Pike 

Van  Deerlln 

Kelly 

Plrale 

Vanik 

King.  CWlf, 

Poage 

Vlgorlto 

K;r:g    NT 

Po« 

Vivian 

K.iig.  Ul*h 

Pool 

Waggonner 

K.rwin 

Price 

Walker,  Miss. 

KlucsryriBltl 

P'jclnskl 

Walker.  N.  Max. 

K    n.i'tjay 

Qule 

Watklns 

K.-ebs 

Q\>lllen 

Watson 

Kinit*'! 

Race 

Watts 

K'-inf^rrr.an 

BMMtaU 

Weltner 

Ijiird 

BcdUn 

Whalley 

I-mdrum 

It«ea 

White.  Idaho 

trfir.gen 

Reld.  lU. 

White.  Tex. 

l.a-tA 

Reld.  N  T 

Whltener 

Lrf-iWtt 

ReUel 

Widnall 

r '"■.:;on 

Resnick 

Wilson,  Bob 

I    p*.<xif- ,  b 

Reuse 

Wilson. 

I--t;g    !^ 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Charles  H. 

L'  :  .J    Md 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Wolff 

I>.v»» 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Wright 

M   ■    i.-hy 

Wyatt 

M'-       .I-,- 

Roberts 

Wydler 

M  •<   u.     v- 

Roblson 

Tates 

M     >..•".- 

RodlQo 

Tounc 

M    :k  we,i 

Rosen.  Colo. 

Tounger 

M   fwn 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Zablorkt 

Vi  h-ml 

Rogers,  Tex. 

McOrath 

Ronsn 

NATS — 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 48 

A?,-r:;.-t^7 

Pntser 

AOrf.r 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

PowaU 

Blatn.ic 

Puqua 

PuraeU 

H.:,     :■.« 

Orlffln 

Relnecke 

Br^K 

Ha«&n.  Oa. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Buri««Oii 

Hardy 

Roudebuab 

c»b«n 

Hsrlmic 

8cnt« 

Cameron 

Jacobs 

Sweensy 

Oiler 

Johnson.  OUa. 

Teague,  Tex. 

CheU 

Keogb 

Ten««r 

Colmar 

Ma.-doRi'.d 

ToU 

Dowdy 

Ma--h.'*.i 

Tunney 

Dt»1 

M:  .--r 

Whitten 

Parbeteln 

M-i.-'H  F 

WllUama 

Pino 

f  i 

Willis 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Ur.  Keogb  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 
Mr.  Roctti«T  ot  New  Y-a-k  with  Mr.  Rain- 
ecke. 

Mr.  Tenser  with  Mr  Pii.o. 

Mr.  Tc^  wlVh  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Parb«t«ln  with  Mr.  Roudebuah. 

Mr.  BurlasoQ  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr  Blatnlk. 

Mr.    Miller   with   Mr    Teague   of  Texas. 

Mr   Hardy  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Dyal. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.   Aberaethy   with   Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Nil  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Macdon&ld  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr  Phllbln. 

til.  Pras«r  with  Mr  Powell. 

Mr  Patman  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.    Hagan   of   Georgia   with   Mr.   PurcelL 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Murray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  smnounced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  6319)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  treatment  of  the  recovery  of 
losses  arising  from  expropriation.  Inter- 
vention, or  confiscation  of  properties  by 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
sider the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  take  this  time 
merely  to  offer  the  chairman  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  these  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  Is 
no  objection  to  the  request  I  propose,  I 
would  move  to  substitute  for  the  Senate 
amendments  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
extending  the  time  for  the  enrollment  of 
people  under  the  plan  B  of  the  social  se- 
curity medical  care  program  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  which  has  just  passed 
the  House.  The  Senate  amendment 
deals  In  part  with  what  was  In  the  House 
passed  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansaik? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
question  is  on  legislative  Intent.  Where 
there  are  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  care  of  older  people,  in  the  position 
of  children  or  guardians  or  a  relative  or 
have  the  Interest  of  that  person  at  heart 
or  whether  It  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
such  as  a  church  or  a  church  society,  is 
It  possible  for  that  organization  or  that 
person  to  pay  for  the  $3  a  month  pre- 
mium and  sign  up  for  the  older  person, 
when,  for  example,  an  older  person  is  not 
»ble  to  handle  these  things,  or  simply  will 


not  sign  any  paper  whatever,  and  the 
family,  for  example,  does  not  want  to 
have  the  aged  declared  mentally 
incompetent. 

Can  we  have  a  legislative  intent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MIT.I.S.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  raises  a  point  that  is  not. 
first  of  all,  let  me  say,  involved  in  this 
particular  subject  matter  pending  before 
the  House.  It  is,  however,  dealt  with  In 
the  basic  legislation  to  which  these 
amendments  apply.  In  the  case  of  the 
individual  who  is  having  his  affairs 
looked  after  by  a  guardian  or  conserva- 
tor, or  for  that  reason  in  eitiier  case  of 
that  sort  it  is  possible  for  that  individual 
or  that  person  to  enroll  the  elderly  one  to 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
refers. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Sup- 
pose there  is  no  legal  guardian  ap- 
pointed? Then  the  question  comes  up, 
can  someone  who  has  legal  responsibil- 
ity take  care  of  the  person. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  will  yield  further. 
there  is  actually  no  basis  involved  against 
a  person  enrolling  the  elderly  citizen, 
even  in  the  case  where  there  Is  no  legal 
guardianship  or  legal  responsibility  upon 
the  latter  perscm. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
If  the  person,  for  example.  Is  confused  or 
simply  will  not  sign  any  paper,  can  some- 
one in  this  position  who  has  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility for  them,  or  a  friend  or  a 
ladles  aid  society,  pay  a  premium  and 
enroll  the  person,  luUess  there  Is  a  spe- 
cific objection  filed  by  the  person  to  be 
benefited? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  will  yield  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  want  to  remember 
this:  That  this  Is  a  case  of  a  voluntary 
election.  It  Is  not  a  voluntary  election  by 
someone  for  someone  else.  It  has  to  be 
an  election — a  voluntary  election — by  an 
elderly  person  who  Is  otherwise  eligible 
to  enroll.  That  person  is  required  to 
file  for  this.  Unless  the  person  is  men- 
tally Incapacitated,  or  for  some  other 
reason  incapacitated,  then  he  has  to  file 
for  this.  Of  course,  if  the  person  is  men- 
tally incapacitated,  or  for  some  other 
reason  is  incapacitated  and  could  not 
file,  normally  there  Is  a  legal  guardian 
for  this  person  looking  after  the  persons 
other  affairs,  and  such  individual  could 
file  for  that  person. 

Even  If  there  Is  no  legal  guardian,  so 
long  as  the  ijerson  Is  incompetent  to  han- 
dle his  own  affairs,  another  person  may 
enroll  for  him. 

Where  there  Is  a  question  or  doubt 
about  whether  a  person  is  competent  to 
act  on  his  own  behalf  or  whether  he  can 
handle  his  own  affairs  without  assist- 
«mce,  I  imderstand  that  the  policy  fol- 
lowed by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  to  resolve  the  Issue  on  the  side  of 
allowing  another  person  to  enroll  on  his 
behalf. 
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Thus  there  is  no  need  to  have  a  legal 
guardian  appointed  in  order  to  get 
such  person  enrolled.  Nor  Is  there  any 
need  to  have  a  legal  adjudication  of  In- 
competency. The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration will  look  at  the  facts,  in- 
cluding medical  reports,  and  If  the  facts 
indicate  that  a  person  Is  not  actually 
able  to  make  the  decision  for  himself,  he 
can  be  enrolled  by  some  other  interested 
person. 

If  a  person  is  physically  competent 
and  if  the  person  is  mentally  able  to  do 
so,  that  person  has  to  make  the  deter- 
mination, and  someone  else  cannot  do  It 
for  them. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reeervation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  17,  after  line  10,  Insert: 
"Sec.  3.  Two-Month   Extenbion    or   iNrriAt, 
Enrollment   Period   for   Supple- 
lOENTART  Medical  Insurance  Ben- 

ETTTS  rOR  THE  ACEO 

"(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1837(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by 
striking  out  'January  1,  1966'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'March  1.  196«'.  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  'March  31,  1966'  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  'May  31,  1966'. 

"(b)  Section  1837(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Janu- 
ary 1,  1966*  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■March  1.  1966'. 

"(c)  Section  102(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'AprU  1.  1966'  each  time  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  1. 1966'." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984 
to  provide  for  treatment  of  the  recovery  of 
losses  arlsng  from  expropriation,  Interven- 
Uon.  or  confiscation  of  properties  by  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries,  and  to  amend 
tlUe  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  Initial  enrollment  period  for  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  benefits." 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  reading  of  Senate 
amendments) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Senate  amendments 
the  following  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  Clerk's  desk,  which  is  the  identical 
text  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  14224.  that  has  just 
passed  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  retid  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mills  moves  to  concur  In  the  Senate 
smendment  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  maUer  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill.  Insert  the 
following; 

"Sbc.  3.  Two-Month  Extension  or  Initial 
Ensollkknt  Period  for  Btipplb- 
kental  Medical  Iitbttrance  Ben- 
efits FOR  THE  AGKD 

"(a)  The  flrrt  sentence  of  section  1837(c) 
Of  the  Social  Swnmty  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by 
•trlkmg  out  'January  1,  1966'  and  Inserting  In 


Ueu  thereof  -Marcli  1,  IBM*,  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  'March  31,  1966'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'May  31, 1966'. 

-(b)  SecUon  1837(d)  o<  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'January  1, 
1966'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'March  1, 
1966'. 

"(c)  SecUon  102(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  April  1,  1966'  each  Ume  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'June  1.  1966'. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  first 
satlsfles  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
1836  of  the  Social  Sectu-lty  Act  In  March 
1966.  and  who  enrolls  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  secUon  1837  of  such  Act  In  May  1966. 
his  coverage  period  shall,  notwithstanding 
section  1838(a)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act,  begin  on 
July  1.  1966. 

"Sec.  4.  Coverage.  Under  State  Agreements, 
OF  Public  Assistance  Recipients 
Entitled  to  Social  Securitt  or 
Railroad  Retirement  Benefits 

"(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1843  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
and  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  ( after  and  below  para- 
graph (2) )  the  following  new  sentence: 
"  'Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (g).  there 
shaU  be  excluded  from  any  coverage  group 
any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  II  or  who  Is 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  or  pension  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.' 

"(b)  Section  1843  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  made  before  January  1,  1968. 
enter  into  a  modification  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  such  State  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  under  which  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  agreement. 

"'(2)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
would  (but  for  this  subsection)  be  excluded 
from  the  applicable  coverage  group  described 
in  subsection  (b)  by  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection — 

"'(A)  subsections  (c)  and  (d)(2)  shaU 
be  applied  as  If  such  subsections  referred  to 
the  modification  under  this  subsection  (In 
Ueu  of  the  agreement  under  subsection  (a) ), 

"'(B)  8ut)«ectlon  (d)(3)(B)  shall  not  i^- 
ply  so  long  ELS  there  Is  In  effect  a  modification 
entered  Into  by  the  State  under  this  sub- 
section, and 

"'(C)  notwithstanding  suljsectlon  (e).  In 
the  case  of  any  termination  described  In  such 
subsection,  such  Individual  may  terminate 
his  enrollment  under  this  part  by  the  fiUng 
of  a  notice,  befcwe  the  close  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  such 
termination,  that  he  no  longer  wishes  to 
(participate  In  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part  (and  in  such  a  case,  the 
termination  of  bis  coverage  period  under 
this  part  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  close  of 
such  third  month ) .' 

"(c)  Section  1840  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(i)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
enrolled  under  the  program  established  by 
this  part  as  a  member  of  a  coverage  group  to 
which  an  agreement  with  a  State  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  1843  is  applicable, 
subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of 
this  secUon  shall  not  apply  to  his  monthly 
premium  for  any  month  In  his  coverage 
period  which  is  determined  under  section 
1843(d).'" 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  that  I  Just 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mills  moves  to  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l«dd  on  the 
table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  proceedings  by 
which  the  bill  H.R.  14224  was  passed 
were  vacated  and  the  bill  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
WOVEN  FABRICS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11029)  an 
act  relating  to  the  tariff  treatment  of 
certain  woven  fabrics,  with  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows. 

Page  2.  line  5,  after  "before"  Insert  "the 
60th  day  after". 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  AND  FRINGE 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  ContkrsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU 
vote  for  HJl.  14122  but  only  reluctantly. 
This  2.9-percent  pay  raise  for  Federal, 
postal,  and  civil  service  employees  is  ab- 
solutely inadequate.  In  1962  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  committing  itself  to 
providing  all  Federal  civilian  employees 
with  the  pay  and  fringe  benefits  equal  to 
that  earned  by  people  in  comparable  jobs 
In  private  industry.  Four  years  later  we 
have  made  little  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing this  goal.  Federal  employees  still  re- 
ceive salaries  and  fringe  benefits  far  be- 
low comparability.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day does  not  help  in  any  way  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  Federal  and  private  sal- 
aries since  it  only  provides  a  pay  increase 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  which  will  be 
just  approximately  equal  to  the  pay 
raises  forecast  for  those  working  in  com- 
parable private  jobs. 

I  strongly  supported  the  7-percent  pay 
raise  bills  supported  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral employee  groupws.  Even  a  7-percent 
pay  raise  would  only  have  taken  us  ap- 
proximately halfway  toward  achieving 
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r  because  of  the  war 
ac  of  inflaiion. 


oomparabllltr-  Certainly,  after  a  4-year 
delay  In  fulfilling'  our  promlw.  a  7-per- 
cent raise  ■*a5  u.e  least  we  could  do. 

Ever>'  year  since  1962  Congress  has 
bet^n  toid  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
;i  could  not  pa.s.s  a  Federal  pay  bill  which 
wr>uld  make  any  re«d  progress  toward 
achieving  comparability.  Again  this 
year,  many  people  have  claimed  to  favor 
implement;ni?  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple but  they  say  th.at  unfortur^tely 
this  is  the  wrong  y*-ar 
in  Vietnam  and  li'ie  tr.; 
However,  expert  economi.su  lell  us  that 
the  specific  and  principal  cause  of  the 
current  inflation  ;s  a  i^,-  rapid  increase 
in  the  rate  of  new  business  investment 
financed  by  rapidly  increasing  corporate 
profits.  To  me,  therefore,  the  only  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  Inflationary 
danger  is  to  deal  with  the  specific  cause 
of  the  problem  by  imposing  an  excess 
corporate  profits  tax,  similar  to  the  tax 
Imposed  during  the  Korean  War  and 
World  War  II,  and  to  repeal  the  special 
7 -percent  busmess  Investment  tax  credit. 

The  answer  to  inf.ation  caused  by  the 
sh:ft  to  a  wartime  economy  is  not  to  cut 
back  on  vital  domestic  efforts  such  as  the 
antipoverty  and  education  programs. 
As  Pres;de::t  Johnson  pointed  out  last 
January  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  to  reduce  these  programs  would 
be  w  sacrifice  "the  hopes  of  the  unfor- 
tunate here  in  a  land  of  plenty."  Nor  Is 
the  answer  to  refuse  to  grant  the  pay 
ral-ses  to  Federal  employees — which  we 
all  agree  are  quite  fair  and  Justified. 
For  that  would  be  to  ask  our  employees 
not  only  to  be  efficient  and  conscientious 
but,  m  effect,  to  subsidize  Federal  pro- 
grams by  agreeing  to  lower  wages. 

Comparability  for  Federal  employees 
is  long  overdiit  I  plan  to  introduce  a 
bill  provid.:;g  the  specific  increases 
which  would  f.nally  redeem  our  1962 
promise  to  a."wure  Federal  employees  of 
wage  and  fnnge  benefits  equal  to  those 
earned  by  people  ::i  comparable  private 
Jobs.  I  realize  that  Federal  pay  rates 
are  so  far  behind  comparability  that  we 
could  probably  not  catch  up  entirely  in 
1  year  But  since  this  Is  the  second  year 
I  am  asked  to  vote  for  a  Federal  pay 
raise  bill  which  I  feel  to  be  grossly  In- 
adequate, I  want  to  indicate.  In  this  way, 
my  strong  .support  for  the  fastest  possi- 
ble achievement  to  comparable  wage.'; 
and  fringe  benefits. 

I  know  that  the  mem.bers  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser-.'ice  Committee,  who 
are  so  expert  on  question.?  of  Federal  pay, 
certainly  wanted  to  bring  In  a  bill  which 
would  have  made  some  progress  toward 
achieving  comparability  I  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  committee  under 
the  able  and  outstanding  leadership  of 
Chairman  Mi-rr-ay  and  Congressmen 
Morrison  and  Udall  for  presenting  us 
with  a  bill  that  wcvi'd  seem  to  be  the 
most  generous  pcs.sit.  p  t-vin  the  harsh 
political  realities  I  p.-i.-:, -ilarly  want 
to  compliment  them  for  advancing  the 
effective  date  of  the  pay  r-a:.se  to  July  1, 
1966,  from  January  !   196'" 

Knowing  the  overwhelming  s'lpport  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civ;'  Service  Com- 
mittee for  the  pnnciple  of  'orrpa.'-abillty, 
I  look  forward  to  a  b'.l;  b^'.ng  presented 


to  lis  next  year  which  will  be  a  significant 
step  toward  achieving  comparability. 
We  should  finally  redeem  our  1962  prom- 
ise of  fair  and  Jiist  wages  for  Federal 
employee*. 

FEDERAL    SALARY     AND    FRINOE 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1966 

The  8FEAECER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  on  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (HH.  14122) 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  certain  employees  of  Federsil  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  8PELAKER.  The  question  Is: 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  14122,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriim  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.    ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  Quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  393,  nays  1,  not  voting  38,  as 
follows : 

(RoUNo.  6S) 

TEAS — 393 


Abbitt 

Adama 

Addabbo 

Albert 

AiMleraon,  ni, 

AndonoDa 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N   Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Aatiley 
Astamore 
AsplnsU 
Ayres 
Bandstr* 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcbar 
B«U 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Btngbam 
Blatnlk 


Botand 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brsdemas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brooo&fleld 

Brown,  CaiU. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  V». 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahiU 

Callan 

CaUaway 

Carer 

Carter 

Oaaey 

Cederberg 


CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DoqH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corbctt 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Oavts.  WU. 
DawsoD 
de  la  Garsa 
Delaney 
Dent 
Deaton 
DerwtnAl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dtggs 
Dlngtil 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Du'skl 

Duncan,  Oreg 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
■dmoodson 
■dwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  CallX. 
Edwards.  La. 
Blsworth 
Xrlenbom 
Cvans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tkux. 
FaUon 
Pamsley 


Pamum 

FaaceU 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frelingbuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmats 
OathlnvB 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
OllUgan 
Oonsales 
OoodeU 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Onta 
Orldar 
OrUBths 
Oroas 
G rover 
Oubaer 
Gumey 
Hs«en.CaUf. 
Haley 
HaU 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Iowa 
Hansen,  Waslx. 
Hanba 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey.  Ifioti. 
Hathaway 
HawfeUu 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hechler 


HelstosU 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUO^d 

Holland 

Uortoci 

ffl'wiiner 

Howaivl 

HuU 

Hungate 

Kuot 

Hutchinson 

Ictaord 

Irwin 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Jonee,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Klucsynskl 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrujtn 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Upaoomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVtcker 

Maodonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Macks  y 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

MarUn.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 


Mink 
Minahall 


Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrlaon 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murixhy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedsi 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

OTIara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

OTfeal,  Oa. 

O-NelU, 

OtUnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmlo 

potr 

Po<rf 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

Redim 

Reea 

Reld.  m. 

Reld,  N.T. 

RelXel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  SO. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Ook>. 

Rogers,  na. 

Rogers.  Tsx. 

Ronan 

Ronoalto 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Rouab 

Roybal 

Runufald 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

NAYS— 1 


St.  Onga 

Baylor 

Sehener 

Schlaler 

Schznldhauser 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 


Sekten 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Sickles 

Slkea 

SUk 

Skubtta 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NT. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Btratton 

Stubblettetd 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Call/. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

T  upper 

Tuten 

Udau 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerim 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

VlTlan 

Waggonntf 

Walker,  Mlas. 

Walker,  N.  Hex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Toimg 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Poage 
WOT  VOnNQ— 38 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Boiling 

Block 

Burleson 

CabeU 

Cameron 

CheU 

Oolmer 

Dowdy 

Dyal 

Farbcteln 

Flno 


Fuqua 

Griffin 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haitly 

Herlong 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Keogh 

Matthews 

MUIer 

Murray 

Nix 

Patman 


PoweU 

Relnecke 

Rooney,  NT. 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Sweeney 

Tenser 

Toll 

Tunney 

Whltten 

WlUlams 

Willis 


So  ftwo-thlrda  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kaogh  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Rooney  at  Verm  York  with  Mr.  Fine. 


Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 
Mr  Miller  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr  Matthews  with  Mr.  Chelf. 
Mr  Cabell  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dyal. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Murray. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  WUlls. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 
Mr  Herlong  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1967 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  further  unfinished  business 
Is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  to  recommit 
the  bill,  H.R.  14215,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill  for  1967. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  in- 
structions to  that  committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  46.  immediately  before  line 
22,  Insert  a  new  section  as  ToIIowb: 

"Sec.  302,  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967.  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  Items  provided  for  herein  beyond  95  per- 
cent of  the  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
estimated  therefor  In  the  budget  for  1967 
(H.  Doc.335).•• 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas^  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  156,  nays  232,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No,  60) 


Abbitt 

ADderBoo,  m. 
Andrews, 
Olenn 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmofe 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Beu 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 


YEAS— 156 

Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Dtah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
CaUaway 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chtimberlaln 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Oonabie 
Oonte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 


Dague 

Davis,  Oa, 

Davis,  Wis. 

Oerwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dom 

Duncan,  Tenn, 

Dwyer 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Brlenbom 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Tora,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

ftellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gathlngs 

Oettys 

OoodeU 


Oroos 

Orover 

Gumey 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCulioch 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak 
Annunzlo 
A.shley 
Asplnail 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brown,  Calif 
Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Callan 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Clcvenger 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg, 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farnsley 
Fa  mum 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Foley 
Ford, 

wnitamD. 
Fraaer 
Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 


McBwen 

MaoGregor 

Mackle 

MalUlard 

Martin,  Ala 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Mathlas 

May 

Michel 

MlnshaU 

Mize 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal.  Oa, 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poll 

Qule 

Qui  lien 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  NY. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

NAYS— 232 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GlUlgan 

Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grcigg 

Grlder 

Grlfflths 

Oubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hogen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynekl 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Maodonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MlUs 

Mlnlah 

Mink 


Roblson 

Rumsfeld 

SatterOeid 

Baylor 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  CaUf . 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Wballey 

Whltener 

WIdnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Younger 


Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Race 

Redlin 

Rees 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Scblsler 

Schmldhauser 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 


Todd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

VanDeentn 

Vanlk 


Vlgorlto 
Vivian 
Waggonner 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Watts 

White,  Idaho 
White,  Tex. 


WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yoxmg 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — «4 


Fuqua 

Grlffln 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Herlong 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Keogh 

Matthews 

MlUer 

Murray 

Nix 

Patman 

PcweU 


Relnecke 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Sweeney 

Taloou 

Teague,  Tex 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tunoey 

Whltten 

WlHlams 

WUlls 


Abernethy 

Adair 

BoUlng 

Brock 

Burleson 

Cabell 

Cameron 

Chelf 

Colmer 

Dowdy 

Dyal 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Griffin  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr.  MUler  against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Patman  against. 

Mr.  Talcott  for,  with  Mr.   Hardy  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for.  with  Mr.  Sweeney 
against. 

Mr.  Brock  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr,  Herlong  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas   with  Mr.  Farbsteln. 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  CheU  with  Mr.  Whltten. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  WllUs, 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  CONTE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  370,  nays  16,  not  voting  46,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No,  61] 
TEAS— 370 


Abbitt 

Bates 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Adair 

Battln 

ciauii 

Adams 

Beckworth 

CaUan 

Addabbo 

Belcher 

Carey 

Albert 

BeU 

Carter 

Anderson,  m. 

Bennett 

Casey 

Anderson, 

Berry 

Cederberg 

Tenn, 

Betts 

CeUer 

Andrews, 

Bingham 

ChamberUUn 

George  W. 

BlatnUc 

Clancy 

Andrews, 

Boggs 

Clark 

Glenn 

Boland 

Clausen, 

Andrews, 

Brademas 

DonH. 

N.Dak. 

Bray 

Clawson,  Del 

Annunzlo 

Brooks 

Cleveland 

Arends 

Broomfleld 

Ashbrook 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Ashley 

Brown,  Ohio 

CoUlar 

Ashmore 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Conable 

AaplnaU 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Conte 

Ayres 

Conyers 

Bandstra 

Burke 

Cooley 

Baring 

Burton,  Calif, 

Corbett 

Barrett 

Burton,  Utah 

Corman 
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Ct»I«I 

CranMr 
Culver 

Cunr.lr.gh*m 
-'"■  irtm 
Daddario 
Da«ue 
D«:ile.s 
r)»vt.*   On 

de  .1  a«rza 
L>».ar.ey 

Denton 

Dev.ae 
Dickinson 

Dt.l?pU 

E>>." 

Ixiwrilriif 

Du.sk; 

Duncan.  Ore« 

Dur.r»ri    Te:in 

Dwver 

EdnsotMlaoa 

F,dw»rd»,  AJ» 

Kr!ward«,  Calif 

Edwirds.  t^ 

K , :  -.  worUi 

ErienDorr. 

Kv»r:n    Coio. 

E"f.-o'.t 

h    i;  J,  Tpnn. 

Fii'or 

Para  u  rrs 

F'".ghan 

F  •,'1;"y 

K'.  ^n«r 

K.».<! 

F;.:  : 

Foe  arty 

F0...7 

F->rJ.  C>«r»i<l  ;■; 

F-.rd. 

'.Vir.iam  D 

Ft  ^  I  Lr;  gti  uyw ;. 

Fv'V:-:    Pi 
¥-:.'jC<:\.   r»Qa 
O'i.atith^r 

C»  1 1  h   •■  gs 
Oe  •.•.>■» 
(llaini./ 
O .  r  &o:  ji 

Ol.;;«a.T 

G;-atX)W-.il 
Orny 

C>T«en    Or«(? 
Otomj,  P» 

nrlffltJn 

Ourr,py 

Hx^en    CaiiT 
Ha.ev 

HAllfK-k 

Ha.p«"r:i 

Hamilton 

H*r.:ey 

Han«e!-., 

Ha.,<wn 

Hansen 

Hariha 

Rarvev 

Ha.--.  i>y 

Hi'haway 

H.iy<. 

H«^h.er 

H'-Utoiikl 

Hf  rden»oa 

H.).:ne,<l 

Htvton 
H.j«cn«r 
H,iw«nl 

Hu;. 

Hu:iK»t« 
Hue* 

Hutchinaofi 
Ichord 


Iowa 
Wa»h 

I;>d 
Mich 


Irwin 
Jannan 
Jeoclngs 
Joetoon 

Jotuwon.  OtHt. 
Joboaon,  P». 
Jonas 
Jonefl,  AiA. 

JODM.  Mo. 

Jonea,  N.C. 
Kai*t«n 
Karth 
BCast«ninel«r 

Keitb 

KeUy 

King.  Ckllf . 

Kln«.  N.T. 

Klnc.  ntab 

BUrwan 

KlxizynaU 

Koroetar 

Kr«ba 

Sunkel 

Kupfennan 

Land  rum 

Langed 

Latta 

I>g«ett 

L#r.njon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Um«,  Md. 

Love 

McCarttaj 

McClorr 

McCuUoch 

McOade 

McDoweU 

McBwen 

M.  PaU 

M  Orath 

McMlUan 

McVlcker 

Maeclonakl 

MarOregor 

Muriray 
Mackle 

Madden 

M-ih.  ! 

.Vil.-sh 

MArtlQ,  Ala. 
Martin.  Mau. 
UaxUn.  Nebr. 

MaUilaa 
Ms*-:r.a?a 

M  :>  v 

VI-*-ia 
.W  ..s 

V  .h 
w      .< 
M;i.» 
M.  .filer 
N!or.agan 
Moors 
M.x>rh(>*i1 
M    .-ia. 

VI  -  _i 
M  ;rT^^.; 

M,  roa 
M  ►her 

Mt>fts 

M...M!r 

.\i  ..-p.^y.  m. 

M...':  rr     NT. 

N  -jdzi 
N"  ^?n 

•  ;'.-len 

"  Hi.Ti.  ni, 
'  Hara.  Ulcb. 

■   K.'.TSkl 

■^s;,  Mont. 
'  ~'>r!,  Minn. 
O  Neal,  Oa. 
ONeUi. 


Pattan 

PellT 

Pepper 

Perlclna 

PhUbln 

Piclila 

PlrDJe 
Poaca 
Poff 
Pool 


Prtoe 

PudiMkl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlatx 

Raoa 

Randaa 

R«dlln 


Bakl.  m. 
Raid.  If. T. 

ReLfel 

R«snlck 

R«uaa 

Rhode*.  Arlx. 

Rhodea,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberta 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogen,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooner,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

SaU«rfleId 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Ong* 

Saylor 

8<*euer 

Scblaler 

Schmldhauaer 

Schneebelt 

SchweXker 

Seklen 

Senner 

Shipler 

Shrtver 

Slcklaa 

Slkas 

Slak 

SkublU 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Staphena 

SUatton 

StubbleAetd 

SuniTaa 

Taioott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 


Thompson,  Tax. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

Dtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggon  ner 

Walker.  N.  Mez. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White, : 

White,  Tax. 
Whitenar 
Wldnail 
Wilson    Boh 
WIL*  : 

ChAr,««  H. 
Wolff 
Wrlgb* 
Wyatt 
Tataa 
Young 
Toungar 
Zablockl 
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Boltoa 

Ooodaa 

MlnahaU 

Bow 

Oroaa 

Todd 

Byrnaa.  Wia. 

OroTtt 

Walker.  Mlaa, 

CaUawkr 

Hall 

Wydler 

Ctirtls 

Laird 

Davis,  WW. 

Michel 

NOT  VOTTNO — M 

Abemethy 

Banna 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Boiling 

Hardy 

Roudebusb 

Brock 

Hawklna 

Hoott 

Burleson 

Hubert 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cabell 

Rerlong 

Smith.  Va. 

Cameron 

Jacoba 

Sweeney 

Chell 

Joiinaon,  Okl* 

Teague,  Tex. 

CoUner 

Keogh 

Tenzer 

Dow 

Matthews 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Dowdy 

Miller 

Ton 

Dyal 

Murray 

Tunney 

Farbsteln 

Nix 

Whltt«n 

Pino 

Patman 

Williams 

Fraser 

PoweU 

WUIU 

Fuqua 

Relnecke 

Orlffln 

Rivers.  S  C. 
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was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Tenser  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Roudebuah. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Hardy  with   Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Roooey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Abemethy. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  WllUama. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  WllUa. 

Mr  Dow  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Teagua  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Rivera  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Dyal. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  McCUL- 
LOCH.  and  Mr.  COLLIER  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DESIGNATING  APRIL  9  OP  EACH 
YEAR  AS  "SIR  WINSTON  CHURCH- 
ILL DAY  ' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanln\ous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127)  designat- 
ing April  9  of  each  year  as  "Sir  Winston 
Churchill  Day"  and  consider  the  same. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

Mr.  QROes.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  I  be  correct  In 
•wumlng  that  this  resolution  will  noi 
cost  the  taxpayers  anything? 

Mr.  ROGKRS  of  Colorado.  WeD.  I 
have  an  amendmont  to  assure  that  it 
will  not  cost  them  anything. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  127 
Reiolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  9  of  each 
year,  the  anniversary  of  the  conferring  of 
honorary  United  States  citizenship  on  Sir 
Winston  ChurchUI.  Is  hereby  designated  as 
"Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day."  The  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  each 
year  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  by  observing  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

AMDrDMENT   OITERXO   BT    MB.   KOGKIS  OF 
COLAKADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rocixs  of 
Colorado:  On  page  1,  line  3.  strike  "of  each 
year,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof",  IMfl, ";  and 
on  page  1,  line  7,  strike  "each  year". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  hear  any  assur- 
ance In  the  amendments  that  this  is  not 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  any  money 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  there 
Is  no  authorization  for  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want 
to  be  sure,  because  Britain  owes  us  a  good 
many  billions  of  dollars,  and  before  we 
put  out  any  more  money  In  their  direc- 
tion, I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  know  about 
it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  this  is  not  put- 
ting out  any  money  for  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Thank  you. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  sjnended  so  as  to  read: 
"Designating  April  9,  1966,  as  'Sh-  Wins- 
ton ChurcMU  Day'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


..DISPOSAL  OP  VANADIUM  PROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PHIT.RIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13774)  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  vanadium  from 
the  national  stockpile. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill- 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJR.  18774 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 

Representativet    of    the    UnUed    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled,   That  the 

Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  Is  hereby 


authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  short  tons  of  vanadium  (V 
content)  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
g8-98h).  Such  disposition  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
piling  Act:  Provided,  That  the  time  and 
method  of  disposition  shall  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
Bgnlust  avoidable  loss  and  the  protection  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  against 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  CONFER  ADDITIONAL  JURISDIC- 
TION UPON  THE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OP  INSURANCE  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11664)  to 
confer  additional  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  regulate  domes- 
tic stock  insurance  companies  and  to 
exempt  such  companies  from  section  12 
(g)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  8,  after  "formlty"  Insert  ".  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,". 

Page  2,  line  16,  after  "hearing"  where  It 
appears  the  first  time  Insert;  ":  Provided, 
That  If  the  Superintendent  shall  find  upon 
examination  that  the  further  transaction  of 
btislness  by  the  company  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  the  public  or  to  the  policyholders  or 
creditors  of  the  company  In  the  District,  he 
may  stispend  such  authority  without  giving 
notice  as  herein  required:  Provided  further. 
That  In  lieu  of  revoking  or  suspending  the 
certificate  of  authority  of  any  company,  after 
hearing  as  herein  provided,  the  Superintend- 
ent may  subject  such  company  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $600  when.  In  his  judg- 
mmt.  he  finds  that  the  public  Interest  would 
be  beet  served  by  the  continued  operation 
of  the  company.  The  amount  of  any  such 
penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  through 
the  ofBce  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

Page  7.  after  line  16,  Insert: 

(1)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  section,  or  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulaUon  thereunder  the  violation  of  which 
U  made  unlawful  by  this  section  or  the  ob- 
servance of  which  is  required  under  the 
terms  of  this  section,  or  any  person  who  will- 
fully and  knowingly  makes,  or  causes  to  be 
made,  any  statement  In  any  application,  re- 
port, or  document  required  to  be  filed  under 
this  section,  wlilch  statement  was  false  or 
misleading  with  respect  to  any  material  fact. 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
•l.(X)0.  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty 
•lays,  or  both." 

P*«e  7,  line  16.  strike  out  "(i) "  and  Insert: 
"(J)". 

Page  7.  strike  out  lines  18.  19,  and  20. 
..  f"^  ■'.  line  21.  strike  out  "5"  and  insert: 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  HJl.  11664.  is  to 


subject  domestic  stock  insurance  com- 
(>anies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
local  regulation  in  accordance  with  the 
specific  criteria  set  foith  by  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  them  of  the  exemption 
provided  by  the  Congress  in  the  Securi- 
ties Acts  amendments. 

The  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of 
1964,  PubUc  Law  88-467  (78  Stat.  565  >, 
were  enacted  to  extend  the  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  the  issuers  of  additional 
publicly  traded  securities. 

The  Congress,  by  the  1964  amend- 
ments, intended  that  State  legislatures 
could  enact  the  laws  required  to  meet 
the  exemption  standards  which  it  spelled 
out  in  the  Securities  Acts  amendments. 

This  bill  will  effectively  cairy  out  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  expressed  in  the 
Securities  Acts  Amendments  of  1964  and 
is  in  the  sound  tradition  of  retaining  the 
regulation  of  insurance  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  States,  rather 
than  delegating  such  regulation  to  an 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LESLIE  L. 
BIFPLE 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the  House 
the  passing  of  Leslie  L.  Blffle,  whose  serv- 
ice to  the  Congress  spanned  more  than 
50  years.  He  passed  away  in  the  city  of 
Washington  at  1:35  this  morning.  He 
was  bom  in  Boydsvllle,  Clay  County, 
Ark.,  on  October  9,  1889,  in  the  congres- 
sional district  that  I  am  privileged  to 
serve. 

He  rose  from  page  boy  to  the  top  rungs 
of  the  ladder  as  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  came  to  Washington  for  the 
first  time  in  1908  at  a  tender  age.  He 
returned  to  Arkansas  for  additional 
schooling.  In  1909  he  came  back  to 
Washington  as  Secretary  to  Hon.  Bruce 
Macon  who  represented  that  district  in 
Congress.  Afterward  he  worked  in  the 
folding  room  in  the  Senate  for  a  time. 

At  the  recommendation  of  Senator 
Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  major- 
ity leader,  he  was  selected  as  secretary  to 
the  majority  In  the  Senate.  He  held  this 
position  imtll  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  In  1945.  receiv- 
ing support  from  the  Members  of  both 
parties. 

He  married  Miss  Glade  Strickllng.  of 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  in  Washington  in 
1921.  She  survives  him.  He  Is  also  sur- 
vived by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Charles  Clark 


Hlllman  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Sanders,  both 
of  Miami,  Fla. 

"Les,"  as  he  was  affectlcwiately  called, 
obtained  some  fine  advice  from  Senator 
Robinson,  who  admonished  him,  "Keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open  and  your  mouth 
shut."  Les  carried  out  that  advice  full 
well.  He  could  be  trusted  with  the  closest 
of  secrets  by  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated. Senators,  Cabinet  members,  and 
Presidents  sought  his  counsel.  He  never 
violated  the  confidence  of  anyone.  They 
were  aware  of  that.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  would  call  Les  Biffle  to  the 
White  House  and  inquire  about  what  was 
going  on  in  Congress.  He  could  not  have 
gone  to  a  better  sotirce.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
Vice  President  Alben  W.  Barkley. 

While  BlfBe  was  sening  as  president 
of  the  Arkansas  State  Society  the  group 
held  a  reception  in  the  caucus  room  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building.  It  was  a  cold, 
snowy,  distasteful  day  which  reduced  the 
size  of  the  crowd  who  attended.  The  sur- 
prise guest  was  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man who  came  to  honor  his  good  friend 
Les  Biffle  regardless  of  the  inclement 
weather. 

On  July  4,  1949,  the  traditional  annual 
picnic  was  held  at  Piggott,  Ark.,  honoring 
Leslie  Biffle,  whose  birthplace  was  only 
a  few  miles  from  that  county  seat  city.  It 
was  truly  a  Biffle  Day  celebration  In  Ar- 
kansas. Many  thousands  from  Arkansas 
and  the  neighboring  State  of  Missouri 
were  present.  Vice  President  Alben  W. 
Barkley  headed  the  large  number  of 
Washington  officials  who  attended.  Sev- 
eral departmental  heads.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  close  friends  made 
the  trip  to  Piggott  on  this  occasion.  The 
noted  sculptor,  Felix  de  Weldon,  made  a 
bust  of  Biffle  which  was  unveiled  during 
the  ceremonies  and  subsequently  placed 
in  the  Federal  Post  Office  building  at  Pig- 
gott where  it  has  remained  since  that 
time.  A  scroll  upon  the  bust  bears  the 
names  of  a  number  of  his  close  friends. 

Thoroughness,  attentiveness  to  duty, 
loyalty  to  friends,  and  hard  work  brought 
fame  and  distinction  to  Leslie  L.  Biffle. 
In  January  1959  he  was  honored  at  a 
magnificent  testimonial  dinner  after  50 
years  of  outstanding  public  service  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  More  than  1,200 
friends  swelled  the  Grand  Ballroom  to 
overfiowing  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  The 
requests  for  tickets  had  to  be  shut  off 
a  few  days  before  the  banquet  was  held 
for  lack  of  space  in  the  five  ballrooms 
which  were  thrown  together  for  the  event. 
The  dinner  featured  music  and  songs  by 
recognized  artists,  addresses  by  leaders 
from  both  major  political  parties  and 
presentation  of  gifts. 

Here  are  some  of  the  tributes  paid  to 
Les  Biffle  by  speakers  on  the  program: 

He's  affable,  courteous,  and  deserving  of 
oiu  admiration  and  esteem. 

His  personality  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us. 

Distinguished  public  servant,  who  knew 
what  the  word  •loyalty"  meant. 

Only  man  who  could  whisper  to  Senators 
without  moving  his  Ups. 

The  Senator  at  Large  from  the  United 
States. 

His  counsel  was  sotight.  Be  was  adviser  to 
those  In  the  highest  places  of  responsibility. 
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He  never  forgeta  a  friend  and  never  {ails 
to  reward  one. 

Confidant  of  Preddenta. 

A  pinnacle  few  men  attatn«d. 

Wilkiag  encyclopedia. 

Ue  aa&kes  no  demanda:  all  be  aaka  la  to  do 
somettilng  for  hla  frlenda. 

Never  puts  off  until  tomorrow  •  •  •  did  hU 
Job  to  perfection. 

Former  President  Truman  said  at  a 
news  conference  while  In  office : 
They  don't  come  any  better  than  L«a  Blffle. 

"The  Arkansas  Pollster  of  1948."  This 
label  given  him  was  due  to  his  activities 

during  the  presidential  campaign  of  that 
year  in  which  he  dressed  as  a  chicken 
peddler  ar.d  drove  through  several  States 
in  a  delapidated  pickup  to  get  the  tenor 
cf  the  voters  in  rural  America.  He  re- 
ported that  the  trend  was  to  Truman. 

The  words  of  praise  came  with  genu- 
i.ne  fervor  and  earnestness.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  each  of  those  who  made  re- 
n-.arks  admired  and  respected  the  soft- 
spoken  Arkansan. 

It  IS  indeed  difficult,  even  Impossible,  to 
find  anyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Blffle  who  was 
not  completely  devoted  to  him.  Les 
Blffle  had  the  friendship  of  the  leaders 
and  m.embers  of  both  parties. 

Services  will  be  held  In  the  Bethlehem 
Chape!  Washington  Cathedral,  at  11 
a  m  ,  Saturday.  Qawler's  Funeral  Home 
l.s  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

I  would  like  to  convey  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  to  his  sisters  and  other  mem- 
t>ersof  the  family. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
dlsting^alshed  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
yield  to  me^ 

Mr-  GATHINGS  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
O^rHiNGsl  in  the  tribute  he  is  paying  to 
my  late  friend.  Les  Blffle. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  never  known  a 
more  gentle,  a  more  noble  man  In  all  of 
my  life  Les  Blffle  was  a  real  Institution 
around  the  Congress  and  Capitol  Hill  for 
many,  many  years,  and  a  great  citizen 
Aith  friends  across  the  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  In  their 
sorrow 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OATHINOS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distlngiiished  Speaker  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Representatives. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
dear  friend  Les  Biffle  He  and  I  were 
clo.se  frlend.s  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr  Speaker  Les  Blffle  was  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  men  I  have  ever  met.  He 
save  hi.^  whole  life  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutt^s  While  he  served  in  the 
other  branch  in  many  Important  posi- 
tions, he  loved  the  entire  Congress,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Mr  Six-aice.'-  Les  Blffle  wielded  a  power- 
ful and  constructive  influence,  as  we 
know   one    -^ho  occupies   these   various 


positions  could  do,  in  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  matters  and  in- 
formation of  vital  Importance  which 
would  be  not  only  of  great  interest  to 
them,  but  giildance  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Les  Blffle 
takes  from  me  a  very  close  and  valued 
friend,  and  leaves  a  feeling  of  keen  re- 
gret In  the  minds  of  the  countless 
thousands  of  persons,  friends  and  others, 
who  knew  Les  and  who  benefited  from  his 
beautiful  outlook  upon  life. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Blffle  my  deep  sympa- 
thy in  her  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  in  saying 
what  a  fine  man  Les  Blffle  was.  When 
I  first  came  here  as  a  new  Congressman, 
he  was  very  helpful,  friendly  and  kindly 
in  his  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  challenges  of  a  new  Congressman. 
I  have  known  Les  Blffle  and  his  good  wife 
through  the  years  and  have  valued  so 
much  their  kindness  and  friendship. 
They  are  the  topflight  kind  of  people 
who  give  their  all  for  public  service,  and 
are  loyal  to  their  many  friends  in  public 
and  private  life. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  Les  Blffle  never 
chose  between  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Senate  nor  did  he  choose 
between  parties  in  giving  assistance  and 
friendly  help  to  the  Members  of  the  en- 
tire US.  Congress. 

It  is  the  memory  of  that  kind  of  per- 
son that  Les  Blffle  was.  with  his  gracious 
smile,  and  gentle  humor,  who  was  so 
dedicated  and  devoted,  that  we  are  hon- 
oring today  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OATHINaS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  want 
to  pay  my  respects  to  one  of  the  great- 
est men  I  have  ever  known  since  coming 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history 
of  the  great  State  of  Arkansas.  Les  Biffle. 
Les  Blffle  was  a  true  patriot  and  dedi- 
cated to  those  Ideals  that  made  this 
country  great.  He  was  devoted  to  this 
Congress  as  a  great  Institution  of  the 
people.  He  advised  and  counseled  some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of 
Congress.  Les  Blffle  participated  in 
some  of  the  most  important  conferences 
and  decisions  In  history.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman, scholar,  and  friend  of  man.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed.  Mrs.  Dom  Joins 
me  in  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Biffle. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  with 
sadness  that  I  learned  this  morning  of 
the  passing  last  evening  of  one  of  my 
fellow  Arkansans  who  gave  a  lifetime  of 
service  as  an  official  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Leslie  Blffle, 
late  Secretary  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Les  Blffle  was  a  friendly  man,  an  affable 
and  popular  man,  who  enjoyed  people  and 
who  labored  long  and  hard  in  the  po- 
litical vineyard,  giving  a  lifetime  of  serv- 


ice as  a  valuable  and  trusted  employee 
and  adviser  on  both  sides  of  the  VS. 
Capitol. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  a  prominent 
columnist,  in  reviewing  Les  Biffle's  ac- 
complishments, reported  that  Les  once 
said  of  his  first  yearning  to  become  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government  i 

In  the  front  of  my  geography  book,  there 
waa  a  beautiful  plctiore  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
I  uaed  to  alt  in  claw  and  look  at  those  step* 
leading  up  to  the  entrance  and  wonder  U  I 
would  ever  get  a  chance  to  walk  up  the  Capi- 
tol mjrself . 

Les  did  get  that  chance  in  the  form 
of  an  opportunuity  to  become  the  secre- 
tary of  Congressman  Macon,  of  Helena, 
Ark.,  in  1908.  Prom  that  time  xmtil  his  re- 
tirement several  years  ago.  Les  served  In 
many  different  capacities  as  employee 
and  adviser  to  Representatives.  Senators, 
and  prominent  Oovernment  officials  In- 
cluding no  less  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  At  one  time,  he  was  sec- 
retary to  Senator  James  P.  Clarke,  later 
became  Superintendent  of  the  Senate 
Folding  Room,  then  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and.  finally  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  upon  return  from  service 
In  the  Army  in  1945. 

His  luncheons  in  the  private  dining 
room  of  the  Senate  were  frequent  and 
included  a  broad  variety  of  officials  of 
both  high  and  lesser  ranks,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  em- 
ployees in  the  House,  the  Senate  and  the 
departments.  A  reporter  once  remarked 
that  the  guest  book  of  Les  Biffle's  office 
probably  contained  the  world's  most  val- 
uable current  autographs. 

Les  Biffle  will  be  missed  by  his  friends 
across  the  Nation  and  particularly  those 
who  had  the  opportimlty  to  know  him 
well  and  to  benefit  from  his  friendly  per- 
sonality and  his  sage  political  wisdom 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply  regret  his  pass- 
ing, and  I  know  all  others  who  knew  him 
do  and  Join  me  in  extending  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Blffle. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker, Ileamed 
with  great  sadness  of  the  death  of  Leslie 
Biffle.  He  was  a  good  friend  and  a  great 
public  servant.  As  has  been  said,  he  was 
for  years  on  the  Senate  staff — the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  when  the  Democrats 
had  the  majority,  and  the  minority  sec- 
retary when  the  Republicans  were  in 
control  of  the  Senate. 

The  night  was  never  too  dark  nor  the 
day  too  long  for  him  to  do  a  good  deed. 
It  was  his  trademark.  His  devotion  to 
his  work  was  complete.  He  was  a  splen- 
did example  of  integrity  and  devotion 
throughout  his  life. 

To  his  loved  ones,  Mrs.  Trimble  and  I 
extend  our  deep  sympathy  in  this,  their 
hour  of  sorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
Mr.  OATHINOS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous   consent  that  all  Members 

may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life. 

character,  and  service  of  the  late  Leslie 

L.  Biffle. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  obJecUon.  It 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  997.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
VS.  participation  In  relieving  victims  of 
hunger  In  India  and  to  enhance  India's  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  Its 
people. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  tiUe: 

H.  Con.  Res.  625.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing that  when  thf  House  adjourns  on 
Thursday,  April  7,  196*;  It  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday,  April  18. 
1966.  / 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


some  assistance  to  India.  However,  our 
food  and  fiber  reserves  are  being  reduced 
and  demand  is  increasing,  making  it  an 
absolute  necessity  that  we  establish  a 
food  reserve  before  we  find  ourselves  fac- 
ing another  crisis  at  home  or  abroad 
without  the  food  reserve  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reserve  bill  would  call 
for  the  setting  aside  of  reserves  without 
the  disruptive  influences  that  have  iden- 
tified reserves  termed  "surplus"  in  the 
past.  This  is  acccwnplished  in  my  bill 
through  Govermnent  cooperation  with 
producers  of  the  commodities  Involved 
by  offering  them  assistance  identical  to 
that  now  offered  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  return  for  agree- 
ment of  the  producers  to  store  an  essen- 
tial reserve  of  strategic  food  commodities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  the 
establishment  of  a  strategic  food  reserve. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  experience  to  find 
ourselves  suffering  a  shortage  of  food — 
a  commodity  we  cannot  do  without — for 
even  a  little  while. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    NATIONAL 
POOD  RESER'VE 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
food  reserve.  In  the  past  our  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  frequently  has  been 
considered  more  a  problem  than  a  bless- 
ing. This  has  resulted  In  a  neglect  to 
understand  fully  how  important  our  suc- 
cess in  the  production  of  food  has  been. 
With  a  growing  recognition  of  the  vital 
role  that  our  agricultural  production  and 
know-how  must  play  in  building  a  peace- 
ful world  through  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  starvation,  we  are  forced  to 
recognize  that  our  agricultural  abund- 
ance has  not  been  accidental.  We  can- 
not afford  to  leave  adequate  supplies  of 
food  for  ourselves  and  for  food  for  free- 
dom uses  to  chance  in  the  future. 

This  Congress  has  in  the  past  estab- 
lished reserves  of  materials  termed 
"strategic"  which  were  not  subject  to 
the  hazards  that  are  present  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food.  We  are  reminded  of 
these  hazards  most  vividly  by  the  food 
shortages  now  facing  India.  The  crisis 
they  find  themselves  in  this  year  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  lack  of  rain  dur- 
ing a  single  growing  season. 

Fortunately,  our  supplies  of  wheat  are 
still  greater  than  what  Is  considered  a 
normal  carryover  and  we  are  able  to  offer 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  SHOULD  EX- 
ERCISE SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  during  the  last  day  or  so  that  the 
President  has  told  the  First  Lady  that 
they  must  defer  building  two  rooms  on 
their  home  in  Texas.  This  is  in  the  In- 
terest of  encouraging  Americans  to  spend 
less  money  and  in  this  manner  to  try  and 
fight  the  Increasing  cost  of  living. 

Since  then,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  announced  that  they 
wUl  defer  construction  of  a  number  of 
multimillion-dollar  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress exercise  a  little  of  the  same  type 
of  restraint  In  the  spending  of  money. 
I  suggest  that  we  defer  building  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Library  for 
which  plans  are  now  being  completed. 
This  11 -story  annex  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  with  an  authorized  cost  of  $75 
million  could  well  wait  until  the  forces 
of  Inflation  cool.  Let  us  show  that  the 
legislative  branch  can  exercise  restraint 
Ui  spending  the  taxpayers'  money. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  APRIL  7,  1966. 
TO  MONDAY.  APRIL  18.  1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  625)  establish- 
ing that  when  the  House  adjoiirns  on 
Thursday,  April  7,  1966,  it  stand  ad- 
journed xmtil  12  o'clock  meridian,  Mon- 
day. April  18,  1966.  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto  and  conciu-  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  resu!  the  title  of  the  House 
concurrent  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  after  "HHJfl"  Insert:  ",  and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjouma  on  Thursday, 
April  7.  1966,  It  st&nd  adjotimed  until  13 
o'clock  meridian,  Wednesday,  AprU  13,  1966." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  establishing  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Thursday, 
April  7,  1966,  it  stand  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday.  April  18, 
1966,  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
on  Thursday,  April  7.  1966,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Wednesday,  April  13, 1966." 

A  motlor^  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRI- 
ATION   BILL,    1967 

Mr.  STEED.  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14266)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  pending  that  motion. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  general  debate  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Contx]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

The  Ch£dr  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  hy  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahc»na. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    Or    THE    WHOLX 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  14266.  with  Mr. 
Blatnik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  wlU  be  rec- 
ognized for  I'i  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  will  be 
recognized  for  1\^  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  TMr.  Steed]. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House  today. 
"This  is  possible  only  because  of  the  very 
flue  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the 
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conimltte«.  who  byvt  fOB«  floac  1*tth  a 
very  strenuous  walk  WheilBT*  tlMtt  wu 

required  to  sfei  this  bill  together  so  thAt 
we  could  have  it  to  consider  before  the 
Easter  recess 

Mr  Chairman  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  these  Members  who  have 
cooperated  so  aell  with  me,  to  make  It 
pofwib'.p  f'lr  m''  to  report  to  the  Hoose  to- 
day that  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  with 
the  unanimous  accord  of  all  those  who 
have  •Aorke'd  so  long  and  diligently  on 
It 

The  funds  m  the  bill  are  in  four  titles. 
The  funds  provided  In  the  bill,  that  we 
are  recommending  to  the  Hoxise,  total 
$7  210  17-. 135  This  Is  $540,433,135  more 
than  the  same  agencies  were  granted  in 
flscai  year  1966,  but  it  Is  $36,542,865  less 
than  the  amountvs  requested  In  the 
budgets;  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr  Chairman,  while  this  may  seem  to 
be  only  a  very  modest  cut  in  a  bill  that 
provide.s  for  such  a  large  amount  of  ap- 
propriations I  think  the  House  will  be 
Interested  m  knowing  that,  in  addition 
to  the  funds  mentioned  here,  this  bill  also 
includes  certain  mandatory  costs  which 
bring  the  grand  total  up  to  some  $20 
billion 

The  Interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
various  trust  funds  of  the  Government 
are  contained  m  this  bill,  but  they  are 
mandatory  and  not  under  the  direct 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  this 
bi:;  not  only  Is  one  of  the  largest  of  aU 
the  appropriation  bills,  but  also  It  deals 
with  agencies  which  employ  more  than 
one-third  of  al"  the  civilian  employees  of 
this  Government,  nearly  800,000. 

It  aLso  provides  for  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  Important  service  agencies  of 
the  Government,  many  of  which  perform 
duties  that  are  beyond  their  control. 
The  workloads  they  are  called  upon  to 
do  are  .^natters  which  they  cannot  con- 
trol and.  in  a  growing  economy  and  In 
an  expanding  country  such  as  we  have, 
we  find  the  substantial  Increases  In  the 
workload  l.mposed  upon  these  agencies 
are  virtually  unprecedented.  We  think, 
by  and  large  that  the  agencies  have  done 
a  remarkable  Job  of  coping  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  upon  their  limited  re- 
.-^.jurces 

It  i.s  very  Important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  when  services  are  required  to  be  per- 
f  orm.ed — such  as  those  of  the  Post  Office, 
where  the  amount  of  mall  It  must  deliver 
11  a  ref.ecrii  r  f  the  general  economy  of 
t.^.e  countrv  or  by  agencies  such  as  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  others,  on  which  the 
growing  economy  has  a  direct  impact — 
the  ability  of  the  agencies  to  perform  the 
additional  services  and  to  absorb  the  In- 
creasing co.sts  they  have  to  face  is  beyond 
their  control 

It  is  commendable  that  the  agencies 
In  the  coming  yar  will  be  able  to  hold 
down  their  costs  to  as  small  an  increase 
as  $540  million,  especially  when  more 
than  $349  maillon  of  this  additional  cost 
can  be  charged  directly  to  acts  of  Con- 
gress, which  have  imposed  additional 
cost-s  on  the  agencies  which  are  beyond 
their  control. 

In  the  request?  -v-  onsldered,  funds 
were  asked  for  th.e  ;■  ..V'ose  of  adding  on 
24  105  additional  employees.    The  com- 


mittee has  reduced  this  request  to  19,838. 
of  which  15,216  are  for  the  Pott  Office  De- 
partment, and  4,622  are  for  other  agen- 
cies involved. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  experi- 
encing an  imprecedented  Increase  In  mall 
volume.  In  the  original  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  based  upon  the  old  factors  of 
estimating  the  year  ahead,  the  allowance 
was  made  for  sui  Increase  of  3  percent  In 
volume.  The  volume  has  gone  up  to 
about  5.8  percent,  and  apparently  the 
trend  is  going  to  continue. 

Coming  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  itself, 
there  are  a  few  points  that  are  of  some 
special  Interest,  that  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

In  the  Treasury  portion  of  the  bill,  for 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  there  is  an  In- 
teresting set  of  flg\ires  In  the  workload 
that  Is  being  imposed  upon  them. 

For  Instance,  for  1965,  the  last  year 
for  which  we  have  complete  figures,  there 
was  a  5.7-percent  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  crossing  our  borders,  or 
a  total  of  53.8  million.  There  was  an 
Increase  of  4  percent  in  the  number  of 
people  crossing  our  borders,  or  181  mil- 
lion people  passing  throtigh  customs  Just 
in  that  one  fiscal  year.  These  are  all 
new  high  figures  and  give  a  good,  clear 
Indication  of  the  workload  imposed  upon 
this  agency.  There  is  every  indication 
that  these  increases  will  continue  through 
1967. 

When  you  consider  this  and  consider 
the  fact  that  we  have  held  their  request 
for  additional  personnel  to  142.  I  think 
this  does  indicate  that  there  has  been 
some  frugality  practiced  here. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  vehicles 
and  people  crossing  the  borders,  the  car- 
go-type of  activity  that  this  agency  per- 
forms is  also  at  an  alltime  high.  There- 
fore, I  think  they  are  doing  a  very  good 
Job  with  very  limited  means.  We  recom- 
mend that  they  be  granted  the  funds 
contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED,  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
general  statement.  It  will  be  very  short, 
and  then  I  will  be  haiq>y  to  yield  for 
any  questions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  appreciate  It 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  This  bill, 
as  I  understand  it,  calls  for  some  $7,240 
billion. 

Mr.  STEED.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  looked  around  the 
House  Chamber  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
not  10  Members  of  the  435  Members  on 
the  floor.  It  must  be  discouraging  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  to  make  his 
presentation  on  a  bill  of  this  size  without 
more  Members  present.  If  the  gentle- 
man is  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  Members  here,  then  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  be  willing 
to  make  a  point  of  order  that  there  is 
not  a  quorum  so  as  to  get  some  Members 
here  to  hear  him.  I  think  it  is  really  dis- 
couraging, and  borders  on  being  dis- 
griiceful.  that  there  are  no  more  Members 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  bill  in  the  sum  of  more 
than  $7  billion. 

Mr.  STEED.  Of  course,  we  think  this 
is  a  very,  very  important  bill.    We  have 


done  our  best  to  bring  It  to  the  House 
in  the  most  forceful  way  we  can.  I  am 
In  no  position  to  criticize  the  other  Mem- 
bers for  their  apparent  lack  of  attention 
to  it.  We  waited  patiently  a  long  time, 
and  we  hope  we  can  proceed  with  it  and 
expedite  its  consideration  here  today. 
The  gentleman  will  have  to  be  his  own 
Judge  about  that,  but  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
ceed under  these  circumstances  and  do 
the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter  is  that  the  House  has  such  complete 
confidence  in  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  that  many  Members  are  not 
here  to  argue  it. 

Mr.  STEED.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  next  item  I  would  Uke  to  discuss 
is  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  You  know, 
this  agency  has  been  faced  with  some 
very  unusual  problems  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years  which  were  brought  on  by  two 
things.  One  is  the  unprecedented  coin 
shortage.  Two  is  the  fact  that  we  passed 
a  law  last  year  to  change  the  metal  con- 
tent in  subsidiary  coins.  We  find  that 
the  Mint  has  done  a  very  good  Job  In 
making  these  adjustments  and  trans- 
formations. The  coin  shortage  has  eased 
and  Is  getting  better  every  day.  While 
there  has  been  a  shortfall  in  their  ex- 
pected production,  they  have  been  able 
to  produce  enough  coins  to  alleviate  the 
critical  shortage.  We  think  in  the  pro- 
duction schedule  they  have  for  next  year 
they  will  be  able  to  cojie  with  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  them.  We  are  pleased 
to  report  that  the  activities  on  the  revl- 
talizatlon  of  the  mint  in  San  Francisco 
have  come  along  very  well.  The  work 
on  the  new  mint  In  Philadelphia  Is  pro- 
gressing. We  hope  the  problems  which 
have  been  faced  with  respect  to  the  new 
cladded  metal  being  produced  by  pri- 
vate industry  are  being  licked  and  that 
the  time  Is  not  far  off  when  we  will  have 
a  very  steady  and  smooth  operation  In 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  We  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  any  other  prob- 
lems In  the  future  that  can  be  foreseen 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  matter  I  would 
like  to  mention  briefly  is  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics.  In  this  bill  we  have  per- 
mitted a  very  modest  Increase  of  Ave  In 
the  staff  for  their  overseas  operations. 
The  committee  Is  proud  of  the  record 
that  they  have  been  able  to  pile  up  on 
the  last  2  or  3  years  in  this  part  of  their 
activities.  We  are  happy  to  note  the 
known  addicts  in  this  country  have 
shown  a  slight  decrease.  We  believe  we 
are  beginning  to  make  some  headway  in 
coping  with  this  problem  in  our  coun- 
try. One  of  the  most  Interesting  factors 
to  note  this  year  is  the  number  of  new 
known  addicts  imder  17  years  of  age. 
TTie  percentage  has  gone  down  from  13 
percent  last  year  to  3  percent  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  this  rep- 
resents a  very  refreshing  success,  and 
I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  happy  to  know  that  we  are  mak- 
ing some  progress  In  this  very,  very 
Important  fleld. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  narcotics  people 
tell  ua  that  they  do  have  some  increasing 
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problems  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
marihuana  and  some  of  the  other  types 
of  drugs,  especially  around  some  of  our 
college  areas. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  with  the 
fine  cooperation  which  exists  between 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  local 
law  enforcement  people  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  cope  with  this  problem.  The 
Bureau  is  veiy  strongly  in  favor  of  hos- 
pitalizing confirmed  addicts.  They  are 
convinced  that  addicts  can  be  cured,  and 
we  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  this  new 
step  is  taken  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
hope  that  someday  this  curse  can  be 
removed  from  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  important 
agency  is  the  Coast  Guard.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  these  are  not  normal  times 
for  the  Coast  Guard  because  of  its  in- 
creasing involvement  in  the  situation 
which  exists  In  Vietnam.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
able  to  perform  such  a  very  effective  and 
useful  function   In   those   operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  new  thing  of  par- 
ticular Importance  that  the  Coast  Guard 
has  faced  this  year  is  the  fact  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Coast  Guard  assumed  responsibility  for 
all  Icebreaklng  operations. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  stayed  within 
the  $103  million  figure  recommended  by 
the  Budget  for  the  A. C.  &  1.  fund  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  although  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  this  is  considerably  less 
than  this  program  needs.  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  although 
we  have  had  a  long-range  plan  for  ships, 
aircraft  and  shore  installations,  we  have 
tried  to  keep  on  schedule  in  recent  years. 
Some  new  material  has  come  to  hand 
which  Indicates  that  a  further  revision 
of  this  program  can  be  made  in  the  case 
of  efBclency  and  a  more  effective  way  for 
them  to  carry  out  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  allowed,  be- 
cause of  this  function,  for  the  planning 
of  three  new  type  Coast  Guard  ships. 
Heretofore  much  of  the  Coast  Guard 
equipment  has  been  sort  of  a  hand-me- 
down  type  of  equipment.  We  believe 
that  with  money  to  plan  specific  type 
ships  with  which  to  do  particular  type 
of  work,  they  not  only  can  make  a  very 
sizable  savings  In  the  future  needs  for 
ships,  but  they  can  make  some  very  sub- 
stantial manpower  savings.  We  feel 
that  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  we  recommend  that  this  program  be 
riven  this  additional  amount  which  has 
ereat  implications  of  success  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  thing  In 
which  this  agency  becomes  Involved, 
along  with  several  others,  which  the 
committee  believes  ought  to  be  given 
more  attention,  and  that  Is  in  the  area 
of  oceanography.  We  believe  that  this 
program  is  scattered  out  in  too  many  gov- 
ernmental agencies;  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  centralization  and  direction,  and  we 
hope  that  the  powers  that  be  in  the  ad- 
ministration will  find  a  better  way  to 
bring  the  entire  oceanography  program 
Into  a  centraUaed  activity  In  order  to  cut 
«it  duplication  and  make  more  effective 
the  work  that  is  being  done,  and  to  make 


provision  for  additional  work  which  we 
believe  needs  to  be  done. 

We  have  made  a  sizable  reduction  In 
the  request  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  its  compliance  activities.  This  Is 
done  because  this  year  will  bring  the 
entire  IRS  operation  in  automatic  data 
processing  into  full  flow.  We  have  had 
some  very  cheerful  and  amazing  reports 
from  the  ADP  equipment  up  to  this  point, 
and  we  believe  that  when  the  entire  na- 
tional picture  is  revealed  the  compliance 
phase  of  their  activities  will  take  on  an 
entirely  new  outlook. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe 
that  with  the  633  additional  employees 
we  have  allowed  in  this  aera,  that  they 
can  cope  with  all  emergency  problems 
and  other  things  that  they  need  to  do. 
At  a  later  date  we  can  begin  to  get  into 
this  compliance  matter  in  a  really  com- 
prehensive way.  We  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  more  than  a  year  or  so  away.  Up 
to  this  point,  of  course,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  show  any  substantial  man- 
power savings  In  this  fleld  because  they 
are  not  fully  mechanized.  However,  the 
committee  is  very  hopeful  that  we  are 
now  near  the  point  where  some  of  these 
dividends  can  be  realized  in  this  agency, 
even  though,  like  the  others,  they  have 
a  continual  increase  in  the  workload  to 
be  performed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  happy  to  report 
that  as  a  result  of  last  year's  appropria- 
tion the  Secret  Service  has  not  only  In- 
creased Its  manpower,  but  its  mechaniza- 
tion and  other  equipment,  up  to  the  point 
recommended  by  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion, and  other  expert  study  groups.  We 
hope  that  now,  though,  that  they  are 
leveling  off,  and  that  this  agency  is  now 
modernized  and  in  a  position  to  do  the 
type  of  Job  that  has  been  assigned  to 
them.  And  this  Is  despite  the  fact  that 
additional  protective  duties  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  agency  since  a  year 
ago. 

I  might  say  by  way  of  passing  that 
there  are  no  funds  in  this  bill  that  in 
auiyw^ise  involve  an  armored  car.  There 
may  be  some  who  would  be  interested  in 
that  little  footnote. 

One  interesting  thing  before  I  leave 
the  Treasury  Department.  Three  agen- 
cies of  this  Department  are  not  only 
asking  for  fewer  people  in  1967  than  they 
had  in  1966,  but  they  are  asking  also  for 
less  money.  They  are  the  Office  of  the 
Treasurer,  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and 
the  Public  Debt  management  people. 

Since  this  is  one  of  the  few  if  not  the 
only  Instance  in  the  entire  budget  where 
this  Is  true,  I  thought  the  agency  de- 
served some  little  tribute  for  the  fact 
that  these  three  agencies  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  this  wonderful  record. 
This  is  a  direct  reflection  of  what  the 
wise  use  of  the  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  can  bring  about.  We 
think  they  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job 
and  we  want  to  commend  them  publicly 
for  it. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  We  have  made  some  cuts 
but  in  no  area  have  cuts  been  made  that 
have  to  do  with  work  they  are  now  per- 
forming. 

We  have  taken  into  account  the  un- 
precedented increases  In  the  workload 


and  we  think  that  with  the  funds  pro- 
vided here  they  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  problems  facing  them. 

I  think  when  it  comes  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
there  are  a  few  figures  that  might  be  of 
interest  and  of  help  to  our  colleagues. 

For  instance  in  1955  the  Post  Office 
Department  delivered  55,200  million 
pieces  of  mall. 

In  1965,  just  10  years  later,  the  De- 
partment distributed  71.900  million 
pieces  of  mail. 

Now  the  average  Increase  throughout 
this  10-year  period  has  been  1,700  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  a  year. 

The  situation  we  face  now  is  that  a 
one-half  of  1  percent  increase  in  mall 
volume  adds  up  to  400  million  pieces  of 
mail.  That  means  if  the  increase  in 
volume  continues  to  hold  up  at  the  rec- 
ord pace  It  is  now  going  and  at  the  rate 
it  has  been  going  for  tlie  last  several 
months,  they  will  be  required  to  deliver 
somewhere  between  SVz  and  A\^  billion 
pieces  of  mail  more  during  the  next  year 
than  they  have  had  to  dehver  this  year. 

This  is  a  colossal  figure  when  you  stop 
to  think  about  it.  At  the  rate  of  Increase 
that  we  are  going,  this  means  that  with- 
in the  next  5  or  6  or  7  years  they  will 
be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  delivering 
about  100  billion  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 

In  addition  to  this  enormous  increase 
in  the  volume  that  has  been  confronting 
them  year  after  year,  you  also  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  building  about 
1,300,000  new  homes  a  year  In  this  coun- 
try. E>ery  time  there  Is  a  new  home,  or 
a  new  office,  or  a  new  business,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  one  more  place 
to  which  to  deliver  mail.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  their  manpower  problem  is 
constantly  growing,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  because  it  is  just  as  important 
for  the  Post  Office  to  deliver  the  mail  to 
a  new  home  as  it  is  to  deliver  the  mail 
to  an  old  home.  They  have  no  choice 
but  to  Just  meet  the  situation  and  de- 
liver the  mail  as  best  they  can. 

This  situation  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  it  is 
going  to  continue. 

In  addition  to  these  figures,  I  think  it 
is  Important  to  keepMn  mind  that  we 
have  33,624  post  of^es  of  which  4,627 
are  rated  as  first-dfess  offices.  All  these 
4,627  offices  combined  have  a  total  of 
529,235  employees  or  84.6  percent  of  the 
total  working  force  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  75  largest  post  offices  In  this  group 
have  289,241  employees — or  54.7  peicent 
of  the  entire  work  force. 

As  of  the  end  of  February  this  year, 
there  were  over  625,000  people  working 
in  the  post  offices  of  the  United  States. 

Now  while  this  increase  in  volume  has 
been  going  on  and  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  homes  and  businesses,  offices 
and  so  on  to  which  they  have  to  deliver 
mail,  the  mail  trains  in  this  country 
which  have  been  the  traditional  method 
of  moving  our  mail  have  shown  an  un- 
precedented decrease  in  nimiber.  We 
are  down  from  about  a  total  of  10.000 
daily  mail  trains  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  somewhere  between  800  and 
900  trains  a  day  at  this  time.    In  other 
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words,  with  more  than  a  50  percent  In- 
crease In  voiumt",  there  has  been  a  90- 
percpiit  decrea^  In  the  tnuUtlonal  facil- 
ity to  move  thus  maU 

This  has  caospd  T.arv  many  trans- 
portation prr.blem-s  f'lr  ';  -^  rvpartment, 
a.;  of  which  are  yet  :,o  on  sc.ved 

There  has  been  a  little  relif.*  ^a:?  ed 
In  airlift,  but  until  the  Congrtss  .u>elf 
sees  f'.t  to  change  the  law,  there  Is  not 
nnucn  more  that  the  Department  can  do 
than  they  are  now  doing.  They  are 
prt-sently  authorized  to  contract  for  air- 
mail. Then  they  can  use  for  flrst-clas8 
mail  space-avaiiabie  facilities  of  the  air- 
l:ne.3  But  tnat  diDcs  not  really  begin  to 
do  much  to  cope  with  the  problem  which 
exists  I  thiiiic  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  Congress  should  go  into  this  question 
and  wort  out  some  new  authority  so  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  can  use  air- 
lift in  this  very  important  matter  of  mov- 
ing ihe  mail.  There  are  many  com- 
plaints about  the  poor  mail  service. 

Some  of  them  can  probably  be  charged 
tjj  the  management  of  the  Post  Office 
IVpartment  But  I  think  If  you  wstnt  to 
be  fair  about  It.  you  will  have  to  take 
Into  account  these  physical  problems 
that  have  been  forced  upon  them.  It  ia 
no  ones  fault. 

There  are  some  additional  handicaps 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  manage- 
ment down  there  by  act  of  Congress.  If 
Congre.ssmen  will  examine  some  of  the 
iosi-slation  they  have  been  passing  In  the 
laot  year  or  so.  I  think  they  would  be 
astonl.shed  to  see  the  shackles  placed  on 
the  Post  Office  management.  Certalrily 
W"  should  not  blame  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  that.  During  the'  last  fis- 
cal year,  acts  of  Congress  have  added  to 
this  Department  $218,315,000  of  addi- 
tional cost  without  giving  the  patron  any 
additional  service. 

These  same  acts  will  add  $297,531,000 
of  additional  cost  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  without  adding  anything  to  the 
service  of  patrons.  Some  of  that  amount 
li  !n  salary  increases  and  other  Justifi- 
able cost-s.  but  some  of  It  might  be  subject 
to  debate  if  properly  analjrzed. 

We  f^nd,  for  Instance,  that  recognition 
of  Qovernment  employee  orgsinizatlons 
by  Executive  order  has  caused  something 
like  25  000  of  these  orsanlzatlons  to  be 
recognized  In  vartou.^  agencies  of  our 
Qovemmetit  and  it  l-s  an  interesting 
sidelight.  I  think  to  note  that  24.400  of 
the  25.000  are  ;n  •h*'  Pa«;t  Office  Depart- 
ment We  aro  tnid  ".hat  with  the  present 
trend,  the  number  might  go  as  high  as 
35  000  employee  organizations  that  will 
have  recognition  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment alone. 

That  generalizes  the  Information  In  the 
bill  which  I  thought  might  be  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  Congress. 

There  Is  one  cut  In  the  request  of  the 
Bureui  of  the  Budget  that  we  made. 
They  had  asked  fir  27  positions  to  open 
fi  regional  field  offices.  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  subcommittee  that  we  were 
not  ready  to  ajrree  to  this.  It  may  be 
later  on  this  can  t>e  documented,  but 
we  are  afraid  that  ;t  will  be  more  in  the 
field  of  interference  and  dupllc«tton.  and 
we  could  not  see  our  way  to  go  along 
with  It.  so  we  took  that  out. 

There  l.s  one  final  word  I  would  like 
to  ^Ay     We  had.  I  think,  one  of  the  most 


interesting  presentations  when  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bxadget.  Mr. 
Schultze.  m)i>eared.  His  remarks  begin 
on  page  554  of  the  Treasury  hearings. 
He  deals  with  the  whole  budget  in  scmie 
terms  that  I  think  are  at  least  unique 
and  different,  and  I  think  immensely  in- 
teresting. Even  though  there  may  be 
a  lot  of  material  that  you  do  not  agree 
with,  I  cannot  Imagine  any  Member  of 
Congress  reading  this  presentation  with- 
out having  a  very  refreshing  experience 
In  regard  to  the  whole  Federal  budget. 

1  strongly  recommend  that  this  be  re- 
quired reading  for  everyone  who  is  truly 
Interested  In  having  a  deeper  and  a  bet- 
ter grasp  of  the  Federal  budget. 

I  also  recommend  it  to  the  public  gen- 
erally because  I  believe  this  presenta- 
tion is  worthy  of  a  lot  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  all  of  those  who  worry  about 
what  goes  Into  this  Federal  budget  of 
ours  and  why  many  of  the  things  that  we 
feel  necessary  to  do  are  done. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  something  about  the 
deliveries  of  mail.  A  few  minutes  ago 
you  spoke  about  the  closing  of  some  of 
the  post  offices  that  do  great  Jobs  in  the 
stunmertime.  The  feeling  has  become 
rather  strong.  particiUarly  in  the  State 
of  Maine  where  people  go  for  the  sum- 
mer, a  great  many  of  whom  are  official 
people  who  need  their  mall  quickly,  that 
if  they  close  several  of  the  post  offices 
that  are  on  the  list,  it  will  take  at  least 

2  days,  possibly  3,  to  get  the  mail  through 
from  here  That  Is  going  to  be  not  only 
an  inconvenience,  but  It  might  be  a  very 
dangerous  situation  in  some  areas. 

Some  of  us  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  with  the  exjjendi- 
ture  of  all  of  this  money,  this  cut,  which 
seems  particularly  unnecessary,  is  taking 
place,  if  it  Is  being  done  to  save  money, 
for  it  will  not  save  a  penny.  The  feeling 
about  it  Is  that  the  Post  Office  is  getting 
Itself  a  very  bad  reputation. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  this  to  the  gentlewoman:  We  have 
never  had  this  partlctJar  type  problem 
to  which  she  has  called  our  attention. 
Since  we  have  gotten  well  into  the  setting 
up  of  the  552  sectional  centers,  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  any  situation  of  this  sort, 
even  on  a  vacation  basis,  can  be  coped 
with  if  it  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  people.  We  do  know  there  are 
many  vacation  areas  In  the  country 
where  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
take  care  of  the  situation,  I  would  hope 
that  In  any  area  of  this  sort,  a  solution 
might  be  arrived  at.  I  know  of  r«) 
instance  where  this  type  of  problem  has 
not  received  the  closest  attention.  If  it 
Is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  We  have  called  It  to 
their  attention,  and  we  have  been  unable 
tc  get  a  reply  from  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  will  be  happy  to  in- 
quire into  it,  if  the  gentlewoman  will  give 
us  the  details. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  STEED,  They  have  many  prob- 
lems. They  are  getting  to  them  as  fast 
as  they  can,    I  know  of  many  Instances 


-where  they  nave  done  a  fine  Job  in 
straightening  out  the  problems.  With 
the  new  ZIP  code.  It  is  necessary  to  put 
in  sectional  centers  and  they  are  trying 
to  cope  with  the  transportation  problem 
as  well  as  other  headaches. 

I  think  the  strength  of  the  new  con- 
cept is  that  it  does  lend  itself  to  the 
solution  of  Individual  problems.  I  know 
now  of  no  serious  problem  that  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  solve.  We  will  be  happy 
to  help  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  would  have  helped 
very  much  if  we  had  been  able  to  get  a 
reply  from  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  merely  wanted 
to  commend  my  able  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  the  outstanding  detailed  and 
complex  explanation  he  has  given. 
Speaking  largely  from  notes  and  without 
a  prepared  text.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  demonstrated  a 
complete  familiarity  with  a  tremendous 
piece  of  legislation  and  a  mastery  of  the 
subject  that  is  certainly  indicative  of 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  been 
working  on  this  matter  for  many,  many 
months. 

As  one  Member  of  the  House,  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  to  him  and  to 
his  subcommittee  for  a  job  very  well 
done. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  cordial 
remarks. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
feel  as  I  do.  We  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  work  on  the  budget  for  some  of 
the  most  Interesting  agencies  of  this 
Government,  We  enjoy  the  work  that 
we  do,  because  of  the  wonderful  people 
in  these  agencies  whom  we  get  to  know 
particularly  well  and  to  talk  with  first- 
hand. I  think  some  of  the  oldest  and 
finest  services  rendered  to  this  Govern- 
ment are  covered  under  this  bill. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chahman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  it 
is  $540,433,135  above  the  spending  of 
last  year  for  the  same  general  purposes. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  By  waj 
of  emphasis.  I  said  that  $349  million  of 
that  is  forced  upon  these  agencies  by 
several  acts  of  Congress  during  this  fis- 
cal year,  and  that  the  remainder  is 
mostly  accounted  for  in  additional  work- 
load that  has  been  Imposed  upon  these 
agencies  to  perform. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  noUce  there  is  $17.- 
331.000,  or  an  increase  of  $1,209,135  for 
spending  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  the 
President. 

Only  last  Friday,  the  President  called 
upon  the  Cabinet  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  spending  by  $11  billion 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  am 
more  than  a  lltUe  surprised  that  he  did 
not  get  to  the  conunlttee  before  this  bill 


came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today  and 
ask  for  a  reduction  In  his  Increase  of 
$1,209,135. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, of  course,  that  we  treat  these  items 
with  some  deference,  because  they  are 
directly  charged  to  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Differ  ^nce  or  deference? 

Mr.  STEED.  Deference,  because  they 
are  directly  charged  to  the  President 
himself. 

I  would  say  that,  for  instance,  the 
President  has  made  very  sparing  use  of 
the  emergency  fimd,  so  that  about 
$950,000  of  the  $1  million  he  had  last 
year  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

In  the  National  Security  Council,  for 
Instance,  there  Is  a  reduction  In  people 
and  money  requested  for  next  year.  In 
some  of  the  other  activities  there  have 
been  some  increases.  Some  of  those  can 
be  accoimted  for  in  the  changes  in  the 
national  or  international  situation,  like 
this  whole  complex  of  Presidential  com- 
mittees and  advisers  and  other  activities. 

Ui.  GROSS.  The  $400,000  being  spent 
for  refurbishing  the  two  yachts,  and  tak- 
ing care  of  the  personal  plane  down  In 
Texas.  Is  not  Involved  In  this  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  you  will  find  it 
probably  under  the  military  bill.  We 
have  no  direct  connection  with  It.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  in  this  part 
of  the  bin  I  think  you  will  find  the  largest 
Item  of  increase  will  be  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Itself.  They  asked  for  about 
Jl, 126.000  more  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
than  they  got  this  year,  which  would  add 
on  about  49  people.  In  this  bill  we 
allowed  an  increase  of  $809,135  and  22 
pe<^le.  The  type  of  people  they  use.  by 
and  large,  are  in  the  higher  salary 
brackets.  So,  because  of  the  low  budget 
picture,  they  find  themselves  hard 
pressed  for  enough  manpower  to  do  what 
they  consider  a  thorough  Job  In  trying  to 
weed  out  unnecessary  items  In  the  budget 
before  they  come  up  here.  We  thought 
they  made  a  good  case  for  that  and  could 
actually  use  this  additional  manpower  to 
save  money. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  STEED.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Is  it  not  also  a 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  major  part 
of  the  increase  under  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  is  represented  by  the 
Increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  amounting  to 
1940,135  above  the  1966  figures.  So  that 
of  the  $1,209,135  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  covered  in  this  budget, 
a  very  substantial  majority  of  It  Is  in 
the  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  not  In  the  actual  White  House  oper- 
ations.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  Is  this;  Aside 
from  this  22-person  increase  allowed  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  almost  all  of 
the  remsdnder  of  this  Increase  Is  com- 
posed of  these  automatic  extra  charges 
which  these  acts  of  Congress  impose  on 
all  agencies  that  employ  people.  We 
gave  them  extra  fringe  benefits  and  pay 
raises.  Any  agency  that  has  very  many 
employees  feels  the  Impact  in  this  way. 
I  would  say  a  large  part  of  this  $1  mil- 


lion-plus increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  feels  it  needs 
additional  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  STEED.    I  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  cold,  hard 
fact  that  the  biggest  single  increase  in 
this  bUl  Is  the  $750  milUon  in  the  in- 
terest charge  on  the  Federal  debt? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  do  not  carry  it  here 
since  that  is  an  automatic  item,  but  it 
is  true  that  Interest  has  gone  up  and  is 
at  an  all-time  high.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
largest  single  item  In  this  bill  and  proba- 
bly in  any  other  bill  I  know  of.  It  is  a 
very  large  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  the  lack  of  at- 
tendance here  today  apparently  very  few 
are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
interest  on  the  Federal  debt  Is  now  $12.75 
billion  or  an  increase  of  $750  million. 
I  realize  that  this  committee  can  do  very 
little  about  that  and  I  do  not  charge 
them  with  the  respor^ibility  for  that 
increase,  but  I  would  think  It  would  begin 
to  dawn  on  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  all  Members  of  the  Congress  that 
this  cannot  go  on  Indefinitely  with  a  $750 
million  increase  in  the  interest  charge 
on  the  Federal  debt  plus  another  $564,- 
000  increase  In  the  handling  of  the  debt 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man when  we  discussed  these  items  with 
the  Treasury  authorities,  they  gave  us 
no  encouragement  that  this  sort  of  trend 
is  going  to  ease  off  any  in  the  next  few 
years.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  these 
extra  costs  are  Just  going  to  keep  on 
climbing,  at  least  as  long  as  we  keep 
spending  more  than  we  take  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  long  as  the  admin- 
istration expands  old  programs  and  in- 
itiates all  kinds  of  new  ones,  of  course. 
it  will  go  up  and  the  deficit  will  increase. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  included  in  this  bill  are  those 
agencies  that  go  out  and  bring  money 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury.  When  we 
look  at  such  items  you  are  talking  about 
like  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt, 
it  makes  us  feel  that  we  cannot  be  too 
severe  on  the  people  who  are  bringing  in 
the  money,  because  apparently  there 
are  plently  of  those  who  are  spending  it. 
We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find  a  way 
to  collect  It  as  fsist  as  they  spend  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.     I  will  be  happy  to  jrleld. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  an  examination  of  this 
bill,  looking  it  over,  am  I  right  in  say- 
ing that  there  are  no  Increases  over  the 
budget  in  any  Item? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  no  place  In  the 
bill  where  there  is  an  increase  over  the 
budget.  We  can  assure  the  House  that 
while  this  $36  million  may  seem  like  a 
small  cut,  these  are  legitimate  cuts. 
There  is  no  fakery  in  It.  They  are 
actual  dollar  savings,  and  we  think  we 
justified  them,  and  we  believe  the  rest 
of  the  bill  has  been  pretty  well  Justified. 

Mr,  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STEED.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
for  bringing  in  a  bill  that  Is  in  no  place 


over  the'budget  I  think  perhaps  there 
can  bg/further  cuts.  But  It  is  at  least 
something  to  see  a  bill  come  In  here  in 
which  none  of  the  Items  have  gone  over 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross! 
that  to  bring  the  figure  down  to  where 
it  could  be  understood  by  the  taxp^j^ers 
of  this  coimtry.  it  might  be  interest|pg  to 
know  that  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  amounts  to  about  $26,000  every 
minute — every  time  the  sweep  hand  on 
yoiu"  watch  goes  around  for  one  min- 
ute— we  have  paid  $26,000  just  in  inter- 
est on  the  Federal  debt. 

Mr.  STEED.  Even  that  is  a  most 
staggering  figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  informational 
question? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
20  of  the  report  under  the  general  com- 
parative statement  of  appropriations, 
and  being  estimates  for  1967.  there  is 
listed  under  the  general  and  special  funds 
of  the  Treasury,  minor  coinage  profits, 
et  cetera.  Then  It  says  an  Increase  from 
$1.7  million  to  $3.14  mllUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  arguing  about 
that  at  all,  but  a  general  increase  of 
$1,416,000  is  shown  with  a  plus,  or  an 
Increase  in  the  Federal  debt. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  this, 
who  brings  this  report  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: Why  do  we  use  the  word 
"profit,"  if  that  is  the  cost  of  minor  coin- 
age? It  would  look  as  though  it  shotild 
be  a  "minus" — and  I  could  certainly 
understand  It — but  since  it  is  referred 
to  as  "profit"  It  looks  like  that  should 
t>e  a  minus  item  rather  than  a  plus  item. 

Mr.  STEED.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  his  point  may 
be  well  taken.  However,  this  is  the  ter- 
minology which  they  use  In  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  we  accepted  It,  because 
It  is  just  another  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing.  They  saw  fit  to  call  It  a  profit, 
because  I  suppose  when  they  do  not  have 
to  spend  it  they  feel  they  have  saved  it. 
So  one  could  take  it  as  a  minus  Item  in 
one  way.  as  well  as  a  plus  item  In  an- 
other. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
this  subject.  However,  there  Is  a  very 
interesting  story  In  the  manner  in  which 
they  carry  their  books,  because  they  not 
only  deal  with  two  very  valuable  pre- 
cious metals,  but  then,  of  course,  they 
have  these  less  valuable  metals  with 
which  they  do  a  lot  of  the  coinage  pro- 
gram. Th\8  Is  merely  a  bookkeeping 
method  by  which  they  try  to  keep  some 
line  on  their  cost  of  production,  auid  we 
believe  If  they  make  these  savings  and 
reduce  the  cost  that  calling  it  a  profit 
may  be  just  another  way  of  saying  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  since  we  have 
come  to  the  day  when  we  take  both  plat- 
inum one  day  and  copper  the  next  out 
of  the  national  stockpile,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference,  I  suppose,  whether 
they  are  minor  metals,  but  what  I  want 
to  know  Is  why  that  flgtire  of  $1,416,000 
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that  Ls  carried  us  %  "pliu."  la  that  ac- 
tually a  savings  baaed  upon  the  coinage 
profits  to  the  taxpayers? 

Mr  STEED  That  la  what  It  amounts 
to.  based  upon  the  manner  in  which  I 
Interpret  It. 

Mr  HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahorr.a 

Mr  STEED  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  t,he  Treasury-Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  remarks  on  this  appropriation 
blU  to  those  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  s'cntleman  from  Okla- 
homa ;  Mr  Stxed  ] 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
taie  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
ger.ilema:.  from  Oklahoma  and  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  fine 
work  that  they  have  done  this  year  In 
bringing  forth  what  we  believe  Is  a  very 
sound  bill. 

Mr  Chainnan,  before  proceeding  with 
r.iy  prepared  manuscript  I  would  like  to 
state  tiiat  there  may  be  an  attempt  here 
later  today  to  cut  5  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  particular  Item.  1 
might  point  cut  that  the  amount  being 
appropriated  here  today  is  17.210.177.000. 
If  ail  of  that  money  were  to  be  expended, 
3  percent  of  that  would  mean  $360,508,- 
000  The  total  increase  for  1967  over 
1966  -Ji  $540  433,000.  This  Congrcaa  last 
year  voted  by  a  vote  of  370  to  7  for  a  pay 
increase  for  Federal  employees.  That 
pay  Increase  for  these  agencies  amounted 
to  $349  million.  Therefore  deducting 
$349  million  liiat  would  leave  an  Increase 
L'.  thus  budi<et  over  last  year's  budget  of 
$191  million  In  other  words,  a  5-per- 
cent cut  or  $360  million  would  have  to  go 
below  the  1966  budget  figure  of  about 
$160  mjlilon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  (  o  into 
the  details  here,  but  there  has  b<en  an 
increase  In  customs  work — an  Increase 
of  5  7  percent  carriers  entering  the  coun- 
try, an  increase  of  4  percent  persora  ar- 
riving in  the  country,  and  a  tremendous 
increase  In  IRS  retunis.  about  1  3  million 
more  returns  of  104  million  tax  returns 
this  year:  2  billion  additional  pieces  of 
mail,  brlnglr.i?  an  overall  volume  of  mail 
up  to  74  billion  pieces  of  mail,  or  an  In- 
crease of  5  4  percent,  let  alone  the  t»cX 
that  I  have  mentioned  here,  the  manda- 
tory Increases  in  wages,  amounting  to 
$349mlUiun 

MAvii.«roiiT  iNcaxAsxs 

For  those  of  us  sitting  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  this  wlU  probably 
be  remembered  as  the  n.scal  year  of  the 
mandatory  lncrea.ses  .Mariy  r,f  the  Items 
responsible  for  the  Lncrease  In  budget  re- 
quests are  co.st  !ncreas»»*5  due  to  compli- 
ance with  laws  enaot^Kl  Dy  thl.s  C  :ngre.'?5 
last  year  While  w=  hav»  .stressed  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  abs.r.'-b  these  U\- 
cref^sed  cots,  and  commended  those  bu- 
reaus who  have  been  able  to  do  so  even 
partially,  we  cannot  arsrue  against  these 
added  expenses. 

INCKCA.-<ING     WOaKLOAO 

However,  fast  on  the  heels  of  these 
mandatory  Increases  has  come  the  re- 


peated Justification  of  bigger  budgets  due 
to  increasing  workloads  I'or  example, 
in  the  Trea-sury  LVpartment,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  has  estimated  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  2  million  In  the 
number  of  carriers  arriving  at  our  ports 
of  entry  from  foreign  countries ;  In  terms 
of  people,  it  Is  expected  that  there  will  be 
an  Increase  of  more  than  7  million  pass- 
ing through  our  customs  facilities  In 
fiscal  year  1967  over  the  number  In  this 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  Interroal  Revenue  Service  expecta 
a  net  Increase  of  over  300,000  tax  returns 
filed  In  fiscal  year  1967  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  bringing  the  total  filings  to 
104  million  emd,  I  might  add,  Increasing 
the  revenue  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
by  some  $176  million. 

The  Post  Office  Department  expects  to 
handle  more  than  2  billion  additional 
pieces  of  mall  In  the  cc«nlng  year  than 
In  the  preceding  year,  making  a  total 
mall  volume  of  more  than  74  billion 
pieces.  With  the  percentage  Increase  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  running  5.4  per- 
cent above  last  year's,  almost  2Mj  per- 
centage points  above  the  expected  vol- 
ume Increase, 

While  It  Is  certainly  true  that  the 
workload  of  these  Departments  Is  largely 
the  result  of  factors  beyond  their  con- 
trol. I  remind  you  that  the  ability  of 
these  Departments  to  look  ahead  and 
develop  the  capabilities  to  work  with 
ever-increasing  workloads  Is  absolutely 
within  their  control,  given  the  coopera- 
tion of  this  .«ubcommlttee  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  And.  I  do  not  recall  an 
instance  in  recent  years  where  reason- 
able requests  for  our  cooperation  have 
been  denied.  We  have  not  cut  them 
short,  but  have.  In  many  Instances,  taken 
the  Initiative  to  activate  their  Interests 
and  direct  their  resources  in  the  direc- 
tions of  modernization,  mechanization, 
the  implementation  of  systems  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  In  maintain- 
ing a  constant  alertness  to  efficiency  and 
productivity  Increases. 

You  need  look  no  further  for  evidence 
of  thla  cooperation  and  the  results  which 
It  makes  possible  than  in  this  appropria- 
tion bin  and  the  record  your  subcommit- 
tee has  compiled  during  hearings  on  It. 
I  direct  your  attention  to  the  capability 
of  some — though  all  too  few — of  the  bu- 
reaus of  these  departments  to  meet  these 
Increasing  workloads  headon,  with  no 
Increase  in  employment,  but  with  actual 
decreases.  There  are  Instances,  too,  of 
absorption  of  large  portions  of  the  costs 
of  the  mandatory  new  expenses  and  de- 
creases In  overall  budget  requests. 

Kir  hat  Is  off  to  these  bureaus  and  the 
capable,  dedicated  Oovemment  employ- 
ees responsible  for  their  administration — 
to  Commissioner  Sokol  and  his  staff  at 
the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  with  a  decrease 
in  employees  of  700  since  fiscal  year  1961 
out  of  a  total  work  force  In  that  year  of 
2,127:  to  Commissioner  Merrttt  and  the 
people  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt, 
where  the  employment  roll  has  been  re- 
duced by  261  positions  over  the  past  7 
fiscal  years;  and  to  n.S.  Treasurer  Kath- 
r>n  0"Hay  Granahan.  who,  with  the  co- 
operation of  her  employees  in  the  Office 
of  the  Treasurer,  Is  doing  an  excellent  Job 


today  with  81  fewer  employees  than  In 
fiscal  year  1961. 

The  tasks  of  these  offices  are  no  less 
demanding  today  than  they  were  7  years 
ago.  The  upward  spiralling  economy 
and  growing  population  faces  each  one 
of  these  Administrators.  How  have  they 
been  able  to  achieve  these  results?  E%er>' 
one  of  the  offices  downtowTi  would  do  well 
to  seek  the  answer  to  that  question,  to 
tear  a  page  from  their  recordbooks  and 
put  it  to  work  In  their  own  shops. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  things 
for  a  member  of  this  committee  is  to  have 
agencies  come  to  us.  year  after  year,  pll- 
Ing  on  employment,  some  of  them  by  the 
thousands,  and  at  the  same  time  asking 
for  more  money  lor  mechanization. 
modernization,  and  automation.  I  ani 
losing  my  patience  when,  year  after  year, 
I  must  ask  what  affect  have  the  sums 
already  appropriated  for  these  purposes 
had  on  the  operations  of  their  offices. 

They  always  respond  that  If  It  were 
not  for  these  updating  programs  they 
would  have  to  ask  for  a  lot  more.  I  say 
if  they  will  effectively  pursue  these  pro- 
grams with  the  idea  that  they  are  "In- 
stead of"  rather  than  "in  addition  to" 
Increasing  personnel  and  administrative 
expenses,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  ask  for 
a  lot  less. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  there  were 
24.105  additional  positions  proposed  for 
the  agencies  funded  by  this  bill.  The 
breakdown  on  the  Increases  called  for 
18,103  new  employees  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  5,944  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  58  in  the  remaining  bu- 
reaus. The  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended a  cutback  In  these  new  positions 
to  19,838,  with  the  continued  necessity 
of  Increasing  the  salaries  of  these  em- 
ployees, bringing  their  compensation 
closer  to  the  standards  prevailing  in  the 
private  sector,  these  additions  will  be  a 
factor  in  future  appropriations  for  these 
agencies  increasing  their  annual  costs 
of  operations. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  an  at- 
tempt to  awaken  the  awareness  of  these 
agencies  to  the  realization  of  the  poten- 
tial of  modernization  and  mechanization 
of  their  operations  by  the  cutback  we 
have  made  la  the  request  for  additional 
positions  in  the  compliance  activities  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

As  the  Ser^-ice  comes  closer  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  fuUy  automated  master  file 
system,  we  have  already  begim  to  see  the 
stimulating  effect  it  will  have  on  tax- 
payer compliance.  The  Justification  ma- 
terial submitted  by  the  Service  to  the 
subconamittee  Indicated  that  taxpayer 
voluntary  reporting  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend income  Increased  $2.9  billion  for 
calendar  year  1963  over  calendar  year 
1962.  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  master 
file  ADP  system  is  stimulating  Improved 
compliance  In  the  reporting  of  this  kind 
of  Income. 

The  system  has  also  demonstrated  Its 
ability  to  detect  Individuals  who  failed  to 
file  Income  tax  returns,  to  offset  refimds 
claimed  against  delinquent  payments 
due,  and  to  prevent  payment  of  duplicate 
refund  claims,  liiey  conclude  that, 
"even  though  only  partly  installed,  the 
master  file  ADP  system  Is  already  pro- 


ducing sizable  increases  in  revenue  and 
improvements  In  operational  economy." 

On  the  basis  of  thla  record,  the  sub- 
committee has  reduced  the  request  for 
an  additional  1,202  positions  for  the  com- 
pliance section  of  the  Service  by  600  po- 
sitions. But,  this  should  not  have  been 
necessary.  The  Service  should  never 
have  asked  for  this  number  of  positions 
for  an  activity  that  is  finally  beginning  to 
fed  the  impact  of  the  ADP  master  file 
system.  The  position  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  made  clear  and  has  been  on 
the  record  for  years.  Following  the  lead 
which  we  have  set  for  them,  the  Service 
should  have  studied  this  request  much 
more  closely  and  made  the  decision  to  cut 
back  that  had  to  be  made  by  the  sub- 
committee. And  every  agoicy  coming 
before  our  subcommittee  should  remem- 
ber to  do  Just  that  In  the  future. 

Tot  much  too  long  we  have  been  like 
a  dog  chasing  its  tail,  in  responding  to 
the  ever-Increasing  workloads  of  every 
Federal  agency.  We  must  demand  sub- 
stantial Improvement  In  this  area.  This 
committee  needs  your  complete  support 
in  its  efiforts  to  put  a  stop  to  tills  Topsy- 
llke  growth  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  the  budget  required  to  support  it. 
Great  strides  are  being  taken  daily  In 
ttie  fields  of  mechanization  and  data 
processing.  The  record  of  this  subcom- 
mittee is  clear.  We  always  have  and  will 
continue  to  look  favorably  on  the  adap- 
tation of  existing  programs  to  modem 
techniques.  It  is  time  for  these  depart- 
ments to  get  in  step  with  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  and  capitalize  on  Its 
advantages.  Its  increased  efficiency  and 
its  savings  to  the  taxpayers 

xsmcATiMa  rurrrax  workloads 

While  the  studied  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  increasing  workload  cannot 
always  justify  additional  personnel  and 
eipanded  budgets,  the  projections  of 
what  will  be  the  increase  In  workload 
must  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  the 
ability  of  the  agency  to  meet  the  demand 
of  that  workload  realistically  appraised. 

We  have  seen  instances  of  miscalcula- 
tions, in  both  instances,  in  the  projec- 
tions and  forecasts  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  stongly  supported 
efforts  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  meet 
the  unprecedented  demands  which  have 
been  made  in  recent  yesu-s  for  coins.  We 
are  finally  making  inroads  into  these  de- 
mands and  are  putting  substantial  quan- 
tities of  coins  of  the  new  metal  alloys 
into  circulation  monthly.  This  conunlt- 
tee  would  take  no  action  which  would 
thwart  the  commendable  efforts  of  our 
Director  of  the  Mint,  Miss  Adams,  in 
bringing  this  supply  and  demand  for 
coins  firmly  under  controL  Therefore. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  elaborate  on 
the  $5  million  reduction  in  the  Bureau's 
budget,  attributed  to  slippages  in  coin- 
ate  production  in  the  report  before  you. 

The  estimated  coin  production  of  the 
mint  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  ap- 
proximately 11  billion  pieces.  The 
budget  request  brought  before  the  com- 
nilttee  called  for  an  increase  In  coin  pn>- 
ducUon  of  some  4  billion  pieces  at  a  co«t 
of  $8,332,000.  There  Is  no  argument  op- 
posing the  need  for  any  particular  num- 
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ber  of  coins  to  be  minted,  for  we  must  mt 
only  meet  the  current  demand  and  what- 
ever Increase  in  demand  that  may  come 
In  the  months  ahead,  but,  hopefully,  be- 
gin to  replenish  our  depleted  inventories 
of  every  denomination  of  coin.  How- 
ever, the  capability  of  the  mint  to  meet 
the  increased  workload  it  had  projected 
for  Itself  is  not  borne  out  by  present 
production  figures. 

Presently,  each  of  our  mint  facilities 
is  employed  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  yielding  a  current  monthly  coin 
production  of  700  million  pieces.  Tak- 
ing the  production  figures  for  the  first  8 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
projected  at  the  current  production  rate, 
the  mint  will  have  produced  some  8.269 
million  pieces  diurlng  the  12 -month  pe- 
riod, or  almost  3  billion  pieces  short  of 
the  estimated  prodiKtion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Therefore,  the  estimated 
additional  4  billion  pieces  to  be  minted 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  will  more  than 
double  the  production  lag  behind  esti- 
mated production  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. 

It  may  be  sirgued  that  there  will  be 
some  Improvement  In  facilities  and  in 
obtaining  the  strip  material  from  which 
the  new  coins  are  minted  from  our  pri- 
vate sources.  However,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  estimated  15  billion  pieces  in 
fiscal  1967,  the  current  monthly  produc- 
tion vTOuld  have  to  be  increased  by  79 
percent.  The  untapped  capabilities  are 
just  not  there  nor  is  the  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional $8  million  justified,  when  there 
is  not  an  hour  in  the  day  nor  a  day  in 
the  we^  when  we  are  presently  not 
minting  coins.  The  increase  which  will 
follow  the  completion  of  installation  of 
new  equipment,  not  all  of  which  will 
even  have  been  delivered  by  the  start  of 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  add  to  the  current 
annual  production,  the  capacity  of  an 
entire  additional  mint  facility  which 
would  be  requiiTcd  to  meet  the  estimated 
production. 

The  Increase  In  workload  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  Post  Office,  as  compared 
with  that  which  they  had  projected  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  is  at  the  other 
extreme.  The  present  percentage  in- 
crease in  mall  volume  is  running  at  5.4 
percent,  threatening  to  double  the  esti- 
mated mall  volume  increase  of  3  per- 
cent. The  Post  Office  Department  has 
experienced  difiBcuitles  In  these  projec- 
tions for  a  number  of  fiscal  years,  but  In 
future  years  accuracy  should  be  sharp- 
ened by  utilization  of  data  processing 
equipment  heretofore  unavailable. 
POST  omci:  okpabtmeict 

This  year  marks  the  first  appearance 
of  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  before 
our  subcommittee.  He  has  brought  to 
his  new  job  the  determination  and  dedi- 
cation which  have  been  the  hallmarks  of 
his  impressive  record  of  service  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  vigorous  ap- 
proach to  the  many  challenges  confront- 
ing him,  which  he  has  already  taken, 
give  every  indication  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  the  potential  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  public. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by 
General  O'Brien  was  a  massive  program 
to  accelerate  mechanization  and  modern- 


ization of  the  Nation's  postal  system. 
We  had  been  moving  cautiously  in  this 
area  In  the  past,  but,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  continuing  improval  of  the 
postal  service,  it  Is  imperative  tliat  new 
emphasis  be  placed  on  developing  and 
installing  the  most  modern  mail  han- 
dling equipment  available. 

I  regret  the  action  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee cutting  back  funds  for  re- 
search, development  «uid  engineering  by 
more  than  $4  million,  for  It  Is  from 
this  program  that  the  genesis  of  these 
improvements  must  come.  This  action 
will  certainly  take  away  the  mcHnentum 
of  this  program  once  again.  The  needs 
which  must  be  met  through  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Engineering  will  not  be 
met  by  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  that 
appropriated  for  the  last  4  years,  if  that 
office  Is  to  make  iieadway  in  meeting  the 
present  and  future  needs. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  civilian  employer  in  the 
United  States  and  is  the  recipient  of  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  bill.  Therefore,  the  affect  of  adding 
more  and  more  employees  and  more  and 
more  costs  for  the  operation  of  this  de- 
partment has  the  most  direct  influence 
on  this  legislation.  And,  we  can  expect 
little  else  in  future  appropriations  re- 
quests if  the  funds  are  not  provided  to 
find  the  means  to  stem  these  rising  cost 
items. 

It  is  enlightening  to  look  at  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  budget  of  this  de- 
partment that  has  been  devoted  to  re- 
search and  engineering.  We  are  operat- 
ing this  department  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  at  an  annual  cost  of  $5  biUion. 
Yet,  it  is  estimated  that  only  between 
two-tenths  and  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  that  budget  Is  devoted  to  research. 
This  account  falls  far  short  of  meeting 
the  need,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  with 
the  12  percent  of  all  Federal  fimds  going 
to  research  In  other  areas,  or  with  the 
3  to  6  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  com- 
municadons  Industry  of  this  country 
devoted  to  research. 

vs.    OOABT    OITAKD 

The  apropriatlons  for  the  Coast  Guard 
have  Increased  from  a  figure  of  $281 
million  In  fiscal  year  1961  to  more  than 
$493  million,  requested  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  cost  of  operating  ex- 
penses, taken  alone,  has  been  estimated 
to  be  more  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  than 
the  entire  budget  for  the  Coast  Guard  in 
fiscal  1961  and  the  overall  budget  re- 
quest Is  less  than  $70  million  short  of 
doubling  within  the  past  6  years. 

Tlae  subcommittee  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Coast  Guard  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  their  facilities  up  to  date  and  their 
capability  to  meet  increasing  demands  in 
top  order  within  the  framework  of  a  mln- 
Immn  reasonable  budget.  The  history 
of  the  appropriatlcKis  for  this  account. 
however,  shows  that  the  careful  efforts 
of  the  committee  have  not  been  entirely 
successful.  Since  fiscal  year  1961,  almost 
50  percent  of  the  cuts  made  in  the  budget 
requests  by  this  body  have  been  restored 
following  action  In  the  other  body.  As 
a  result,  the  acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvement  fund,  has  had  unobli- 
gated balances  for  the  past  2  years  of 
$19  and  $21  million. 
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Therefore,  It  Is  Important  this  year. 

»  hen  there  Is  an  Increased  authorization 
for  this  fund,  to  look  closely  at  the  action 
the  subcommlrtee  has  taken  and  to  fol- 
low subsequent  action.  Admiral  Roland, 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
Secretary  Fowler  have  supported  the  re- 
duced funds  In  this  account.  The  reduc- 
tion is  a  reflection  of  their  determination 
to  carry  out  replacement  programs  with 
orderly,  well-considered  projects,  recog- 
nizing that  vessel  plans  approved  in  the 
past  must  yield  to  changes,  both  in  tech- 
nology and  national  goals.  The  changes 
that  may  be  effected  by  this  1-year 
breather  in  the  vessel  replacement  pro- 
gram have  the  potential  of  saving  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  In  subsequent 
years,  and  should  not  be  sacrificed  In  a 
gesture  of  overgeneroslty. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  faced  with 
a  hodgepodge  of  groups  working  in  the 
area  of  oceanography,  including  the 
Coast  Guard.  Each  group  goes  Its  own 
way.  There  appears  to  be  an  almost 
total  lack  of  coordination  between  these 
Government  agencies.  We  cannot  per- 
mit this  situation  to  continue. 

Testimony  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee indicated  that  225  ship-years  of 
woric  are  needed  In  order  to  provide  the 
kind  of  information  this  country  would 
like  to  obtain  in  the  area  of  marine 
.sciences  At  the  present  time  Russia  Is 
devot;ng  230  ship-years  to  marine  sci- 
ences while  the  United  States  Is  devoting 
only  90  ship-years  to  this  same  area. 

We  have  a  large  budding  giant  before 
us  We  cannot  simply  increase  our  ef- 
forts m  this  area,  so  long  as  we  dilute 
the  results  by  useless  duplication  of  those 
efforts  As  this  country  entered  the 
space  era,  we  did  not  permit  each  agency 
to  fund  a  major  space  program  within 
iifi  own  jurisdiction.  We  cannot  allow 
such  a  situation  to  continue  In  the  area 
of  oceanography. 

We  need  coordination  for  an  overall 
national  effort  in  order  to  maximize  our 
scientific  gains  from  the  sea  and  at  the 
.■same  time  to  minimize  our  costs. 

The  committee  approved  $12,600,000 
for  the  transfer  of  five  icebreakers  to  the 
Coast  Guard  from  the  E>epartment  of  the 
Navy  This  will  place  all  US.  icebreak- 
ers under  the  control  of  the  Cocist  Guard. 
certainly  a  step  toward  more  eCQcient 
management  However,  when  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  comes  before  the 
Congress  for  its  annual  appropriations, 
I  am  gomsj  to  be  looking  for  a  commen- 
.surate  $12,600,000  reduction  in  their 
budget  request  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year. 

SALCrrS  TO  BECWTT  SBVICI  AJfD  NAKCOTICS 

I  ha-.e  been  particularly  Impressed  by 
the  high  caliber  service  to  the  public  and 
tiie  protection  of  the  public  interests 
show  n  by  two  bureaus  within  this  budget. 

The  fl.'-st  IS  the  Secret  Service.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  intensified  efforts  for 
the  development  and  modernization  of 
the  Sen.'ice  m  the  past  couple  of  years. 
It  i.s  commendable  that  the  Service  has 
not  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  posi- 
Uor^  m  which  they  found  themselves. 
Demai^.ds  for  bringing  the  protective 
capabilities  of  the  Service  to  Immediate 
peak  form,  with  virtually  a  blank  check 
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Insured,  did  not  tempt  them  to  cease  In 
their  efforts  to  hold  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  possible  level  consistent  with 
essential  objectives. 

The  Service  has  embarked  on  an  excit- 
ing new  program  utilizing  automatic 
data  processing  for  protective  intelli- 
gence purposes.  Special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  David  Ache- 
son,  reported  to  the  subcommittee  that 
progress  in  this  area  has  been  very  rapid. 
They  now  have  soUd  Intelligence  data 
on  the  system  and  will  be  able  to  use 
the  system  to  carry  the  bulk  of  their 
immediate  protective  intelligence  colla- 
tion work  in  the  very  near  future.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  studying  the  ap- 
plication of  this  system  to  other  Service 
responsibilities  and  term  the  potential  to 
be  unlimited. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
excellence  of  the  overseas  operation  of 
the  Service.  In  recent  months.  I  met 
with  John  Hanly,  an  agent  in  this  oper- 
ation. I  found  my  own  extremely  favor- 
able Impression  of  his  performance 
echoed  in  discussions  with  officials  In  the 
protective  and  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  foreign  governments,  with  whom  he 
has  worked.  Their  respect  for  him  and 
the  close  cooperation  between  these  of- 
fices, made  possible  by  ills  expertise  In 
his  profession,  were  an  impressive  trib- 
ute to  John  Hanly  personally,  to  his 
counterparts  around  the  world,  and  to 
the  standard  of  excellence  In  perform- 
ance of  the  entire  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  brought  to  the 
subcommittee  once  again  an  impressive 
record  of  accomplishments  for  the  past 
year.  Here,  in  particular,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  foreign  operations  of  the 
Bureau  contribute  significantly  to  its 
overall  effectiveness,  for  in  these  foreign 
posts  the  surveillance  and  detection  work 
is  begun  to  trace  the  sources  of  the  drugs 
coming  Into  the  UrUted  States  which 
plague,  damage,  and  destroy  the  lives  of 
almost  60.000  reported  addicts  and  un- 
told numbers  of  others. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  will  remember 
reading  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
cases  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics last  year,  in  which  95  kilograms 
of  heroin  were  seized  In  Columbus. 
Oa..  and  a  chief  warrant  oCQcer  of  the 
U.S.  Army  was  arrested  on  Etecember 
20.  The  cooperation  of  our  narcotic 
agents  In  FYance  with  the  French 
Sdret^  was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  essential  information  in  Prance 
leading  to  the  surveillance  and  eventual 
apprehension  of  these  suspects  in  the 
United  States.  That  95  kilograms  of 
heroin,  had  it  reached  the  addicts'  mar- 
ket In  New  York  City,  could  have  been 
sold  for  more  than  $2  million  with  profits 
added  to  that  amount  by  the  time  It 
reached  the  hands  of  the  addict. 

The  record  of  the  agents  In  the  for- 
eign operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics is  even  more  impressive  when  you 
realize  that  we  have,  at  this  time,  only 
19  agents  and  a  support  staff  of  6  In- 
volved In  these  operations.  This  small 
task  force  rounded  up  approximately  180 
defendants  as  a  result  of  their  opera- 
tions during  the  past  year. 

The  importance  of  this  phase  of  the 
Bureaus  activities  is  ample  Justification 


for  the  request  that  five  additional 
agents  be  assigned  to  the  foreign  opera- 
tions. In  many  cases,  the  agents  we 
have  In  the  foreign  countries  work  single- 
handed  in  very  dangerous  operations 
The  five  agents  who  will  be  sent  overseas 
will  not  be  fresh  recruits,  but  experienced 
agents,  whose  vacancies  in  the  domestic 
operations  will  be  filled  1^  recruiting 
replacement  agents. 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any 
doubt  of  the  need  to  maintain  and  but- 
tress the  strength  and  capabilities  of 
this  foreign  operation.  If  we  are  to  cut 
off  the  supply  of  drugs  to  the  profiteers 
in  this  country,  living  off  the  weaknesses 
of  those  addicted  to  narcotics,  we  must 
hit  that  supply  at  Its  source.  I  have 
spent  time  with  these  people  working 
in  our  foreign  offices — men  like  Mike 
Picinl.  who  heads  up  the  Bureau's  Euro- 
pean and  Middle  Eastern  office.  They 
are  out  there,  undermanned  and  work- 
ing against  difficult  odds  In  operations 
of  detection  and  surveillance  of  the  indi- 
viduals shuttling  these  drugs  toward  the 
United  States.  They  have  performed 
magnificently  and  I  join  in  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  subcommittee  in  giving  them 
the  assistance  we  can  through  these  five 
agents  and  the  funds  for  their  replace- 
ments here. 

DRITG  V8X  ON  COLLEGE  CAMPUSES 

Of  direct  and  Immediate  concern  to 
each  of  us.  as  parents  and  representa- 
tives of  college  students  across  the  coun- 
try, is  the  report  that  the  Bureau  has 
encountered  drug  problems  on  virtual- 
ly every  major  university  campus  in  the 
United  States.  We  were  told  by  Com- 
missioner Giordano  that  this  problem  Is 
•quite  disturbing  because  we  find  in  some 
cases  some  of  the  educators  themselves 
are  not  frowning  upon  the  use  of  mari- 
huana and  some  of  the  other  dangerous 
drugs,  indicating  that  a  person  should 
have  the  privilege  of  self-expression  and 
should  be  able  to  experiment  on  him- 
self." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude excerpu  from  a  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  regarding  our  col- 
lege students  "kicking  high"  on  mari- 
huana and  LSD.  We  have  ignored  this 
growing  problem  too  long  and  it  has  re- 
fused to  just  go  away.  We  must  meet 
it  directly  now. 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  in- 
clude a  portion  of  one  of  the  series  of 
nine  essays  presented  In  the  Time-life 
books  special  report  entitled  "The 
Drug  Takers."  Writer  Tom  Alexander 
has  treated  the  subject  of  "Drugs  and  the 
Law"  In  a  matter-of-fact  fashion,  pro- 
viding the  reader  with  an  excellent  re- 
view of  the  development  of  the  law  and 
the  prospects  for  new  laws,  not  merely 
to  punish,  but,  more  Importantly,  to 
treat  the  addict. 

CONCLT78IOM 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  stress  the  hn- 
portance  of  this  particular  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  impact  the  agencies 
included  within  its  provisions  have  on 
the  lives  of  each  of  us  and  the  or- 
derly operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  bill  Includes  the  revenue 
producer   for  the  Federal  Government 
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and  the  private  Individual's  major  media 
of  communication.  This  bill  keeps  the 
coins  Jingling  in  our  pockets  and  pays 
the  light  bill  at  the  White  House.  There 
will  always  be  disagreement  in  some 
Quarters  during  the  debate  on  any  i4>- 
propriatlon  measure.  For  some  of  you 
we  have  cut  these  requests  too  spMirlngly 
and  for  others  too  drastically.  I  only 
hope  that  our  debate  today  will  be  In  the 
spirit  of  gentlemen's  disagreements — 
where  one  can  disagree  without  becom- 
ing disagreeable. 
Dtucs  Awn  TH»  Law:    Bnrr  Pisialtixs  aho 

Bnict    Knporckmxmt    Have    DwirtTD    tux 

HssoiM  PBOBLOf,  Brrr  THE  Pnx   Epidemic 

SPREAoa    Am    THX    Addict    Is    Still    thx 

Loses 

(By  Tom  Alexander) 

In  the  world  of  the  drug  taker,  "panic" 
means  a  shortage  of  heroin.  Its  onset  need 
not  be  sudden,  but  the  fear  It  triggers  can 
certainly  be  overpKjwertng. 

Where  the  heroln-addlct  population  con- 
gregates In  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
Sutes.  the  middle  months  of  1966  were  a 
time  of  panic.  In  New  York  It  was  a  time 
of  lulTerlng  that  lasted  more  than  nine  times 
u  long  as  any  heroin  panic  In  memory. 
(Most  last  about  10  days.) 

Panic — and  their  results— are  nothing 
new.  First,  as  the  supply  dwindles,  the 
price  of  heroin  scars.  Last  summer  In  New 
York  (5  bags  were  going  fcM-  $18.  The  avall- 
sble  supply  Is  stretched  so  thin  that  a  shot 
nldom  provides  enough  heroin  to  get  high. 
81ck  junkies  sniff  airplane  glua.  which  con- 
tslns  intoxicating  vapars,  swtich  to  barbl- 
turstes  or  simply  kick  In  the  atreet.  Orug- 
(tore  robbeiias.  muggings,  and  other  vlodent 
crimes  have  been  known  to  rtaM. 

Desperate  junkies  may  turn  on  each  other. 
During  a  1061  panic,  one  addict  recalls.  "I 
Mw  a  guy  get  caught  dealing  dummies  (fake 
lieroln)  in  a  vestibule.  This  other  cat  took 
s  taste  from  the  bag.  and  he  began  yeUlng, 
'Tou  sold  me  a  dummy.'  He  took  out  a  gun, 
the  rest  of  us  hit  the  wall  like  postage 
itamps,  and  he  blew  the  dealw  away." 

A  panic  may  also  have  sooie  good  effects, 
although  few  junkies  would  agree.  The 
protracted  nature  of  the  recent  shortage  in 
New  York  Is  credited  by  some  police  and 
healtli  authorities  with  having  helped  many 
addicts  withdraw  gradually  from  their  physi- 
cal dependence  on  heroin.  Officials  noted 
that  narooUcs-hoepltal  beds,  usually  filled  In 
panic  times,  were  strangely  empty.  For  the 
flrrt  Ume  In  Ite  3-year  history,  the  West  Side 
BshabllltatiOQ  Center,  which  treaU  addicts, 
had  no  waiting  list  for  admission.  New  Tork 
police  claim  the  crime  rate  waa  actually  re- 
duced by  the  1066  panic.  The  available 
bsroln  has  been  so  adulterated  for  so  long, 
ttkey  claim,  that  addicts  no  longer  have 
•amigh  of  a  physical  habit  to  liecome  des- 
Pwate  when  they  are  deprived.  Therefore. 
the  fKjllce  reason,  junklee  will  not  use  vio- 
lence to  obtain  the  "garbage"  trickling 
through  in  panic  times. 

Whatever  Its  reUtton  to  the  weU-belng  <rf 
addlcu.  a  panic  Is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
those  charged  with  enforcing  the  laws  against 
the  use  and  sale  of  narcotics.  The  1966  panic 
started  with  massive  seizures  at  heroin  late 
Ust  year  In  New  Tork  and  elsewhere.  A  62- 
kUo  shipment  seized  In  Montreal  In  AprU  by 
Canadian  police  cooperating  with  the  VA. 
federal  Narcotics  Bureau  would  have  sup- 
pUsd  every  addict  In  the  United  States  for  8 
••eks.  Its  loos  was  a  major  blow  both  to 
isUers  and  to  the  Intended  consumers,  who 
would  have  paid  up  to  $20  million  for  It  on 
*^  street — and  now  could  not  buy  It  for 
««we  times  that  amount.  It  Mmply  wasn't 
there. 

■y  the  sheer  fact  of  its  length,  the  1»66 
P*hle  was  ertdenoe.  In  the  minds  o<  local. 

Sute.  and  Federal  Uw-enforoement  agents, 
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tliat  their  efforts  were  paying  off.  In  a  way. 
this  made  sense:  for  the  history  of  anti- 
narcotic  laws  and  enforcement  Is  one  at 
steadily  escalating  effort,  backed  by  increaa- 
Ingly  strict  and  comprehensive  laws. 

In  the  late  19th  century,  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  oi>iates  was  scarcely  restricted  at 
all.  Mild  tax  measures  already  on  the  books 
In  the  early  loco's  were  Intended  to  raise 
revenue  as  much  as  to  restrict  the  drag 
traffic.  Opium  could  be  purchased  acroes  the 
counter,  without  prescription,  in  moet  drug- 
stores. Patent  medicines  (Mrs.  Wlnslow's 
Soothing  Syrup,  Dr.  Cole's  Catarrh  Cure) 
were  often  miztiu'es  containing  some  form 
of  opium.  The  use  of  opiates  was  so  wide- 
spread that  In  1914 — according  to  estimates 
made  by  the  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau — 1  in 
every  400  persons  in  the  United  State*  was 
an  opium  addict.  Most  of  the  addicts  were 
women,  although  heroin  use  among  teenagers 
began  to  increase  greatly  during  the  early 
1900's,  especially  In  the  big  cities. 

By  1906,  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  had 
eliminated  patent  medicines  as  a  source  of 
narcotics,  and  a  law  was  passed  in  1909  re- 
stricting opium  Imports.  But  the  regulatory 
landmark  came  in  1014  with  the  ptiaaage  of 
the  Harrison  Act.  Although  It  was  the  first 
U.S.  law  to  deal  seriously  with  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse,  the  act,  as  originally  passed, 
mentioned  neither  addicts  nor  addiction.  It 
required  registration  of  persons  manufactur- 
ing, distributing,  and  selling  opiates,  and  it 
exempted  doctors  who  gave  opiates  to  pa- 
tients "In  the  course  of  ■  *  *  professional 
practice  only."  It  did  require  physicians  to 
make  records  of  such  treatment,  and  levied 
on  all  Iiandlers  of  drugs  a  nominal  tax  (1 
percent  per  ounce)  to  make  sure  that  they, 
too.  kept  proper  records.  Penalties  for  viola- 
tion were  also  nominal:  failure  to  register, 
iLeep  records  or  pay  the  tax  carried  a  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  5  years  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judge. 

In  the  1930's  and  lOSO's.  successive  Treaa- 
ury  Department  regulations  made  under  the 
act — supported  by  Supreme  Court  declalona — 
had  the  effect  of  denying  the  addict  access 
to  all  legal  drugs,  except  under  strict  hospi- 
tal or  laboratory  conditions.  An  Important 
side  effect  was  to  drive  the  traffic  In  narcotics 
into  the  underworld,  where  it  remains.  The 
Treasury  regulations  themselves  were  writ- 
ten from  an  increaalngly  harsh  and  moral- 
istic standpoint:  "The  whole  theory  implicit 
m  them."  according  to  one  narcotics  law 
expert,  "was  tliat  addiction  Is  not  a  dis- 
ease •  •  •  but  a  willful  indulgence  merit- 
ing punishment  rather  than  medical  treat- 
ment." 

With  the  alarming  rise  of  the  addict  popu- 
laUon  after  World  War  n  (when  it  aUnoat 
vanlaiied  under  the  pressure  of  war ) .  naroot- 
ics  became  the  subject  of  more  and  more 
public  discussion.  The  public  response  to 
the  emergence  of  what  appeared  to  t>e  a 
horrible  "new"  drug  problem  waa  the  passage 
of  tlie  Boggs-Danlel  Narcotics-Control  Act 
in  1956. 

One  of  the  stlffeet  and  most  Inflexible  sets 
of  laws  ever  put  on  the  Federal  books,  the 
Boggs-Daniei  Act  represents  the  high- water 
mark  of  punitive  legislation  against  tlM  uae, 
sale,  and  handling  of  drugs.  It  Imposed  se- 
vere mandatory  aentenoes  for  sale  or  posses- 
sion of  narcotics— permitting  in  most  cases 
neither  probation  nor  parole.  (Posseasion  of 
any  narcotic  drugs  is  illegal  under  Federal 
law  without  one  of  several  licenses  resblctad 
to  doctors  and  hospitals,  legal  importers, 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  druggists.) 
A  first  offense  of  sale — of  n/jrooUc  or  mari- 
huana— carried  a  6-  to  20-year  sentence,  the 
second  offense,  10  to  40  years.  Sale  to  a 
minor  was  punishable  by  from  10  years  to 
death.  The  first  posseaslon  offense  carried  2 
to  10  years,  the  aeoond  6  to  20  years,  and  tb* 
third  10  to  40  years.  The  <MUy  Instanoe 
where  suspension  of  sentence  or  parole 
possible  was  the  first  possession  offense. 


The  States  have  Imitated  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  In  19S2,  a  national  conference  of 
State  delegates  hammered  out  a  uniform 
narcotics  oode  tliat  clarified  and  reconciled 
various  State  laws.  Today  every  State  except 
California  and  Pennsylvania  has  adopted 
parts  of  the  uniform  code,  and  moet  State 
narcotics  laws  are  similar.  In  some  States, 
the  laws  are  even  stricter  than  the  Federal 
statutes.  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Michi- 
gan. California,  and  Illinois,  it  was  until  1062, 
a  crime  merely  to  l>e  an  addict — the  evidence 
for  the  crime  often  being  the  sickness  of 
withdrawal. 

Three  years  ago.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  that  invalidated  such 
laws.  The  addict,  said  the  Court,  is  a  sick 
person,  and  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of 
being  111  is  a  "cruel  and  unusual  punlah- 
ment"  in  violation  of  the  eth  and  14th 
amendments  to  tlie  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
uniform  code  leaves  sentencing  up  to  the 
Individual  States.  In  some  States,  such  as 
New  Tork,  sentencing  Is  fairly  lenient.  Mere 
poenossloo  (25  or  more  marihuana  cigarettes, 
one-eighth  ounce  or  more  of  1  percent  pure 
heroin)  carries  a  sentence  of  only  3  to  10 
years.  Many  others  (e.g.,  Indiana.  Ohio. 
Oallfomla.  and  Illinois)  have  stiff  ranges  of 
sentences  and  fines  oocnparabis  to  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  Federal  law.  And  tlu-ee 
States — California.  Pennsylvania,  and  Illi- 
nois— have  restrictions  on  suspended  sen- 
tences and  paroles.  In  Calif omla,  probation 
and  suspensions  of  sentenoe  are  prohibited 
after  ttie  first  offense  of  sale,  pne session.  In- 
ducing a  minor  to  break  tike  narooUca  lawa 
or  forging  a  prescription. 

In  the  11th  week  of  the  1965  New  Tork 
heroin  panic.  (71  ty  Council  Preatdsat  Paul 
Scrrvane  announced,  with  cautious  satis- 
faction, "Narcotics  oaclals  have  reported  to 
me  that  puahers  and  addicts  are  experienc- 
ing severe  difficulty  in  obtaining  heroin." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  the  drug  was  coming 
back  to  the  Bronx  and  Harlem.  It  was  ex- 
pensive, but  It  was  there.  "Now.  all  of  a 
sudden."  said  one  addict,  "the  heavens  have 
opened  up.  and  as  long  as  you  have  the 
money,  you  can  get  all  you  want."  The 
panic,  like  ail  previous  panics,  showed  tenta- 
tive signs  of  being  over. 

Backed  by  the  awesomely  severe  laws,  why 
cant  enforcement  agendee  keep  such  a  panic 
going — and  make  acute  ahortage  the  rtile 
rather  than  the  exception  T  The  answer  la 
that  It  takes  more  tlian  arrests  and  seizures. 

Local  narcotics  squads  are  often  under* 
manned,  Ill-financed,  and  badly  paid.  (Al- 
though the  vast  majority  of  Federal  and  local 
officers  are  incorruptible,  the  danger  of  cor- 
ruption rises  with  the  price  of  heroin.  Last 
April.  ftOami  FNB  Chief  Kugens  liarSball 
shocked  bis  oolleaguee  when  he  was  arreMed 
for  accepting  a  bribe  from  a  narcotics  ped- 
dler.) 

Working  with  what  manpower  and  funds 
they  can  command,  narcotics  officers  face 
two  major  hurdles.  The  first  is  sociological. 
Unlike  burglary  or  rape,  which  usually  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  police  because  some- 
body complains,  narcotic*  violations  bring 
few  direct  complaints.  Addicts  and  pushers 
either  depend  on  heroin  itself  or  make  a  b\ige 
profit  out  of  selling  it.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  a  complaint  fron\  their  quarter.  In 
the  case  of  other  crimes,  complatnts  come 
from  solid  cltlsens:  their  cars  have  been 
stolen,  their  bouse*  burglarized,  or  their 
wives  mugged.  In  the  world  of  Illegal  dru^, 
ttkere  are  few  such  solid  cttteens.  Informers, 
usually  jun)^ies  themselves,  are  an  inade- 
quate substitute. 

The  second  hurdle  Is  far  more  prickly 
Suspects  In  Federal  narcotic  cases  have  long 
been  protected  by  the  coostitutlODa]  guaran- 
tees In  the  Bill  of  Rlgfats.  In  several  recent 
and  far-reaching  decteiona,  thi>  T'  s  Mipreme 
Court  has  extended  tbase  g\i?.rf.-.iJ^»  to  de- 
fendants In  local  and  Stats  oourts,  who  were 
formerly  unprotected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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Almoat  all  law  enforcement  officers  fee',  frua- 
trated  by  tbeee  decisions,  which  »eem  to  them 
to  be  coddling  crlmlnale  and  bandcuiBng 
th«  polloe.  It  la  not  hard  to  see  why  the 
oOcen  feel  that  way. 

In  Mapp  V.  Ohio  (1961),  the  high  court 
rilled  that  evidence  obtained  In  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  (covering  unreaaon- 
able  search  and  aelzure)  could  not  be  uaed 
In  State  cotirta.     For  a  narcotics  detective, 

thU  means  getting  a  warrant  from  a  judge 

and  a  poMlble  delay  that  may  allow  a  suspect 
to  slip  away  before  the  warrant  can  be  ex- 
ecuted     The  decision  can  have  other  effects: 

In  New  York  a  detective  sees  a  suspected 
heroin  wholesaler,  attach*  case  In  hand,  meet 
another  man,  known  to  be  a  pusher.  The  two 
enter  a  parked  car  and  the  detective  sees  the 
pusher  hand  the  other  man  a  fat  manlla  en- 
velope. The  detective  pulls  open  the  car 
door,  snatches  the  attach*  case,  opens  It  and 
niuis  a  kilogram  (2.3  pounds)  of  nearly  pure 
heroin— wM-th  about  MIO.OOO  on  the  street. 

Op«alng  the  envelc^ie  as  well,  the  detective 
finds  it  stuffed  with  cash.  He  arreets  both 
men.  Later,  In  court,  both  are  freed.  Bas- 
ing his  opinion  on  Mapp  v,  Ohio,  the  Judge 
ruJes  that  the  detective's  knowledge  of  the 
backjfround  of  the  suspects  and  their  method 
of  operation  did  not  Jxistlfy  his  opening  the 
attach*  case. 

Such  an  Instance  Is  the  rule  rather  than 
Uie  exception. 

Even  !f  the  evidence  In  a  narcotics  case  Is 
ca..-ef  ::.v  and  legally  gathered  and  fault- 
less, 7  presented.  It  may  seem  to  the  police 
thi-.  t.>-.»>  punishment  meted  out  to  the  nar- 
f-  •;  s  .Tender  la  Insufficient  to  do  what 
pu:.:s.-.rnent  Is  supposed  to  do — deter  him 
ar.,1  .thora  from  breaking  the  law.  In  big 
it.es  r.e  courts  may  be  so  Jammed  with 
u  ..HP-  ;«!  cases  that  Judges  and  prosecutors 
of-^ti  fii<r°-  -.,  reduce  felony  charges  simply 
Uj  ertj^  t:.-  docket  and  avoid  drawnout 
Jury  trials.  Pushers  may  end  up  agreeing 
to  plead  guilty  to  minor  charges  like  mere 
p<is«pss!i  n,  thereby  drawing  a  6-month  term 
i-.-i-eaii  f  a  15  year  maximum  sentence  tot 
selling 

■  Trying  to  solve  the  narcotics  problem  by 
a-TesUng  pushers  and  addicts,"  according 
to  a  Chicago  police  lieutenant,  "Is  like  trying 
to  cut  down  a  tree  by  tearing  off  the  leaves." 
What  would  make  the  tree  fall  down?  Seiz- 
ing large  amounu  of  heroin  U  an  effective 
wfiv  of  making  it  bend.  But  few  lawmen 
wojid  di-sagree  that  the  best  way  of  making 
the  pr^.biem  disappear  would  be  the  arrest, 
cjnviotion  and  IncarceraUon — with  the  help 
of  sijcfi  weapons  as  wiretapping — of  the  top 
MaRa  men  in  the  United  States  who  control 
80  percent  of  the  trafflc.  These  are  the 
affluent  bualnessmen  of  crime,"  whose  In- 
terests include  loan  sharking,  gambling,  and 
prostitution  ss  well  as  the  Importation  and 
saie  of  narcotic  drugs 

The  typical  big  guy  lives  on  Long  Island 
and  has  a  private  yacht.  The  problem  la  to 
fret  near  him."  aaya  Robert  M  Morgenthau, 
U  S  attorney  tor  New  York's  southern  dis- 
trict, wh.jse  office  has  proaecuted  more  blg- 
time  narcotics  hoodlums  than  any  other. 
.A^rmed  with  the  Boggs-Danlels  Act,  along 
with  other  laws,  U.S.  attorneys — principally 
those  In  Morgenthau's  district  of  New  York — 
have  managed  to  Jail  over  160  14afla 
hixxlUims  m  the  last  10  years,  including 
many  of  the  middle  and  top  echelon  mem- 
ber* of  the  five  New  York  Mafia  '  families.  ' 
Many  of  them  are  serving  long  sentences — 
up  Ui  40  years — without  prospects  for  parole 
rr   pardji; 

3<  rne  r  --  best-known  flgtires  In  orga- 
nized rr:;r.e  .'Ave  fallen  victim  to  this  drive. 
Vit-j  Oenoveso  former  head  of  the  New  York 
Uafla  wa«  convicted  In  196«  of  conspiracy  to 
break  the  narr-ot:  \<?  laws  He  Is  In  Leavan- 
wv)rUi  l»isderai  penitentiary  for  IS  years. 
John  Onnento.  a  ranking  ICafla  Ueutanant. 
was  seat   to  Lewlsburg  Padaral  panltentUrj 


In  1963  for  40  years  on  similar  charges.  He 
has  since  been  transferred  to  Leavenworth, 
a  maximum-security  prison.  Joseph  Valachl, 
whose  sensational  testimony  before  the 
McClellan  committee  In  1968  revealed  the 
Inner  workings  of  the  Idafla,  la  still  being 
held  In  protective  custody  by  Federal  author- 
lUee. 

Unfortunately,  the  list  of  really  big  names 
taken  out  of  circulation  Is  not  long.  The 
traa — minus  a  few  twigs — still  stands. 

80  do  legal  barriers  against  wiretapping. 
President  Johnson,  in  fact,  recently  issued  a 
personal  order  reminding  all  Federal  em- 
ployees that  wiretapping  la  forbidden  except 
In  cases  involving  national  security.  Even 
In  those  cases,  any  wiretap  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  US.  Attorney  Oeneral. 

During  the  heroin  panic  of  1968,  a  New 
York  Post  reporter  described  a  man  and  a 
woman  on  a  West  Side  street  comer:  "Both 
of  them  burled  their  faces  In  paper  bags, 
breathing  in  loud,  deep  sighs. 

'Then  the  man  began  to  fall,  almoat  In 
sections,  his  arms  and  knees  and  back  hit- 
ting the  pavement.  The  woman  sobbed  once, 
'Hey.  get  up.  Oet  up,"  and  she,  too,  col- 
lapsed. Now  they  were  both  stretched  on  the 
ground,  still  clutching  the  torn  bags  filled 
with  airplane  glue,  still  inhaling  the  vapor." 
It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  most  law- 
enforcement  officers  regard  such  a  scene  as 
edifying.  On  the  other  hand,  narcotics 
agents  and  detectives — by  the  nature  of  their 
Jobs — tend  to  regard  anyone  connected  with 
drugs  as  the  "bad  guys."  In  that  context, 
"bad  guys"  get — or  ought  to  get — what  they 
deserve,  whether  It  Is  a  spell  of  heroin  sick- 
ness during  a  panic  or  a  stiff  Jail  sentence. 
"Aa  a  Christian  and  a  human  being,"  says 
one  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  agent,  "I  feeJ 
sympathy  for  Junklee.  In  my  Job,  I  Just 
don't." 

Still,  enforcement  officers  and  Judges  have 
come  to  realize  that  It  doesn't  do  much  good 
simply  to  throw  an  addict  In  Jail.  He  will 
withdraw  "cold  turkey"  while  In,  but  once 
out  he  soon  will  return  to  drugs.  Says  John 
M.  Murtagh,  administrative  Judge  of  the 
criminal  court  of  New  York  City:  "Aa  many 
as  fourscore  addicts  confront  a  Judge  of  the 
criminal  court  of  New  York  City  on  a  single 
day.  In  his  heart,  the  Judge  knows  that 
there  is  little  hope  for  any  of  them.  Yet  he 
must  go  through  the  motions  of  supporting 
an  enforcement  progfram  which,  he  Is  con- 
vinced. Is  creating  more  problems  than  It 
solves." 

This  realization  reflects  an  Important 
trend,  a  long  and  healthy  step  forward  from 
the  Treasury  Department's  old  "willful  In- 
dulgence" approach  to  the  drug  problem. 
The  new  trend  gathered  headway  in  the  early 
19«0'8.  The  Supreme  Court,  In  Its  decision 
striking  down  legal  provisions  that  make  It 
a  crime  merely  to  be  an  addict,  ruled  that 
addiction  Is  an  Illness  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  A  White  House  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotics In  the  aame  year  (the  first  of  its  kind) 
declared  that  drug  abuse  "can  be  regarded 
as  a  disease." 

California  pioneered  In  translating  the 
new  attitude  Into  law.  A  statute  passed  by 
the  California  Aaembly  In  1961  made  the  first 
legislative  distinction  between  the  addict  and 
the  seller — the  victim  and  the  profiteer.  The 
law  set  up  rehabilitation  centers  where  ad- 
dicts can  commit  themselves,  be  committed 
by  their  families,  or— If  arrested — be  sent 
against  their  will  by  a  Judge.  If  an  addict 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  under  the 
narcotics  law,  he  can  serve  his  time  under 
psychiatric  and  medical  treatment  at  a  cen- 
ter, with  outpatient  status  a  possibility  with- 
in about  14  months.  After  3  years  off  drugs, 
an  addict  can  be  discharged  by  a  court.  This 
kind  of  aftercare,  the  lawmakers  realized.  Is 
crucial  In  controlling  the  volume  of  "re- 
cidivism," the  return  of  an  addict  to  his 
drugs— and  the  crimes  he  commits  to  obtain 
them. 
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Few  of  the  patients  at  the  rehabUitoUon 
center  have  been  voluntary,  but  the  com 
pulsory  feattires  of  California's  "civil  com" 
mitment"  law  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
State  to  control  Its  addict  population— in 
cases  where  they  have  been  arrested— more 
effectively  and  more  humanely  than  ever 
before.  At  the  same  time,  OaUfomla  passed 
stiff  laws  aimed  at  making  sure  that  the  ma. 
Jor  nonaddlcted,  nonuslng  wholesalers  the 
heroin  profiteers,  "shall  receive  punishment 
commensurate  with  the  damage  they  cause  " 
On  a  second  or  third  offense,  a  drug  seller 
can  be  sent  to  prison  for  life. 

The  only  other  major  program  of  "civil 
conunltment"  on  State  lawbooks  is  New 
York's  Metcalfe-Volkfcr  Act.  passed  in  1963 
Under  Its  provisions,  an  addict  arrested  for 
a  felony  may  volunteer  for  a  36-month  com- 
mitment to  a  hospital  before  trial.  He  can 
thus  avoid  a  prison  sentence  and  criminal 
record.  After  90  days  In  one  of  the  eute'i 
six  special  hospitals,  he  is  eligible  to  leave 
the  hospiui.  Then,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
3  years,  he  must  report  regularly  for  con- 
tinued aftercare.  The  program  is  volun- 
tary— and  the  addict  has  a  choice  between 
the  cmnmltment  program  and  the  compara- 
tively light  terms  In  New  York — as  little  as 
6  months  for  a  second  offense  on  posses- 
sion charges.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
la  no  wonder  that  less  than  one  addict  in  four 
volunteers  for  commitment.  The  majority 
of  addicts  have  no  deep-seated  desire  to  be 
rid  of  their  heroin  habits.  Given  the  choice 
of  a  possible  e-month  Jail  term  or  the 
3-year  annoyance  of  the  conunltment, 
many  will  pick  the  Jail  term.  In  any  case, 
civil  commitment  la  viewed  by  the  addlcta 
themaelvee  as  Just  another  form  of  Jail  sen- 
tence. One  prosecutor — asked  the  difference 
between  conditions  tn  a  narcotics  hospital 
and  a  Jail — thought  for  a  few  moments  be- 
fore  commenting  wryly,  "Well,  the  hospital 
beds  are  softer." 

The  cure  record  of  New  York's  Metcalfe. 
Volker  program  has  not  been  Impressive. 
A  significant  percentage  of  those  committed 
leave  the  hospitals  before  their  time  la  up. 
Approximately  90  percent  of  those  released 
from  the  hospital  after  their  "cure"  go  back 
on  drugs  when  they  return  to  their  old  as- 
sociates In  their  old  environment,  amid  their 
old  frustrations. 

As  civil  commitment  struggles  out  of  lu 
legislative  Infancy,  five  new  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Congress — one  by  the 
Johnson  administration  and  four  by  New 
York  Senators  Jacob  jAvrrs  and  Robxxt  P. 
Kknnedt,  whose  State  has  the  greatest 
problem. 

These  proposals  would  make  It  possible  for 
certain  addlcta  (Including  some  nonproflt- 
eerlng  pushers)  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  hospital  before  trial.  The  bllla  also  would 
repeal  some  of  the  mandatory  no-parole 
provisions  of  present  Federal  law.  New  York 
Kepresentatlve  Emanuel  Cbllix  wants  to 
add  a  provision  Including  addicts  previously 
convicted  of  two  felonies. 

We  could  see  It  coming,  but  we  never 
thought  It  would  last  this  long.  Our  ar- 
rests dropped  off  to  almost  nothing.  Our 
contacts  told  ua  nothing  waa  on  the  streets. 
And  the  pills  were  going  good.  A  lot  of  pills 
were  being  sold. 

These  mildly  self-congratulatory  remark* 
were  made  by  Inspector  Ira  Bluth  of  the  New 
York  City  Narcotics  Bureau  on  July  1,  1965. 
As  the  inspector  Indicated,  a  rise  In  the  sals 
of  "pills" — barbiturates  and  ampheU- 
minee — is  an  excellent  index  of  the  severity 
of  a  panic — and  the  effectiveness  of  law  en- 
forcement. But  he  failed  to  mention  that 
the  sale  of  pills  without  a  prescription  1* 
Just  as  illegal  In  his  own  State — and  48  oth- 
ers— as  the  sale  of  heroin,  or  that  plUa  pre- 
sent an  even  greater  problem. 

Many  leading  narootlcs-«iifOTcement  offl- 
cers  have  a  bias  agalnat  stricter  Uws  dealing 
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with  barbiturates  and  amphetamines — fear- 
ing, perhaps,  that  their  Jobs  would  only  ba 
made  difficult  by  a  competitive  or  overlap- 
ping set  of  laws.  As  It  Is,  antlplU  laws  are 
generally  at  the  State  of  developnoent 
marked  In  the  narcotics  field  by  the  passage 
of  the  Harrison  Act. 

Every  State  except  Montana  has  some 
form  of  law  restricting  the  sale  of  the  non- 
narcotic "dangerous  drugs."  Eight  States 
have  a  food,  drug,  and  coanetlc  law  sim- 
ilar to  the  basic  U.8.  statute  passed  In  1938. 
Nine  States  enforce  laws  affecting  barbitu- 
rates but  not  amphetamines. 

In  1980,  a  Uniform  State  Barbiturate  Code 
waa  drafted,  and  has  been  adopted — at  least 
partially — by  II  States.  As  written  In  these 
States,  the  law  requires  open  recordkeeping 
and  registration.  It  bans  oral  prescriptions 
for  barbiturates  and — In  some  cases — am- 
phetamines. Under  the  Uniform  Code,  pen- 
alties are  left  up  to  the  States,  but  some  have 
adopted  strict  sentencing  procedures. 

In  drafting  laws  to  control  the  flow  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  the  States  have  made  efforts  to 
pattern  their  legislation  aftar  the  Federal 
codes.  But  again — as  with  the  Harrison 
Act — the  regulatory  landmark  Is  a  new  Fed- 
eral law,  passed  last  July  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  Known  as  the  Harris-Dodd  Act,  the  new 
statute  has  three  Important  sections: 

It  requires  everyone  connected  with  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution  of  "dan- 
gerous drugs"  to  keep  records,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Until  1966  no  such  record  bed  to  be  kept 
under  Federal  law.  A  manufacturer  did  not 
have  to  account  for  the  name  of  a  ptirchaser, 
whether  the  purchaser  was  legal  or  not. 

The  law  forbids  the  refilling  of  "dangerous 
drugs"  prescriptions  more  than  five  times;  no 
luch  prescription  may  be  refilled  after  S 
months.  Until  1966,  barbiturate  and  am- 
phetamine prescriptions,  onoa  written  by  a 
doctor,  could  be  refillled  Indefinitely,  so  far 
as  Federal  law  was  concerned. 

Rather  surprisingly,  the  law  gives  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (Food  and  Drug  Administration) 
new  and  sweeping  police  powers.  For  the 
first  time,  FDA  agents  may  be  armed,  may  ex- 
ecute search  warranta  and  make  arrests.  Up 
to  now,  the  FDA  Investigation  force — which 
can  only  devote  one-tenth  of  Its  manpower 
to  the  illegal  pill  trade — had  to  call  on  Fed- 
eral marshals  to  do   Its  arreatlng. 

Penalties  under  the  new  law,  like  those 
of  the  Harrison  Act,  are  far  from  severe. 
Illegal  sale  ol  pills  to  a  minor,  for  instance, 
carries  a  maximum  sentenca  of  2  years  In 
prison  and  a  $6,000  fine — paltry  by  com- 
pariaon  with  the  heavy  penalties  in  the 
Boggs-Danlel  Act  for  selUng  heroin  to  a 
minor. 

Perhaps,  like  the  narcotics  laws,  the  laws 
against  dangerous  drugs  will  ride  a  rising 
curve  of  harshness  as  public  awareness  of 
the  pill  problem  grows.  And  the  last  act 
may  be  passage  of  laws  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  addiction  to  dangerous  drugs. 
Like  the  Harrison  Act,  the  new  Federal  law 
on  pills  says  nothing  of  addiction  or  the 
fate  of  addicts. 

It  Is  the  addict — or  n\ore  accurately,  the 
sbuser  of  drugs — who  la  the  human  product 
of  the  drug  problem.  Regardless  of  how 
he  is  looked  on  by  law  enforcern — as  "will- 
fully Indulgent"  or  merely  111 — there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  enforcers  are  doing  a  reason- 
ably effective  Job  of  curtailing  the  Illegal 
<Jriig  trafflc  In  which  the  abuser  Is  the  con- 
iumer.  And  perhaps  the  1966  New  York 
panic  la  a  sign  of  even  greater  effectiveness 
to  come.  But  no  matter  how  well  law  en- 
forcement works  In  the  futiu'e,  even  Its 
guardians  reaUze  that  Uws  are  only  part  of 
the  solution  of  a  huge  and  complex  problem. 

As  New  York's  U.S.  Attorney  Morgenthau 
puu  It:   "If  enforcement  continues  to  be  as 


effecttre  orer  the  next  6  or  7  years  aa  It  has 
been  over  the  past  6  or  7,  I  can  see  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  in  the  flow  of  drugs.  But 
on  the  enforcement  side,  we  can't  abolish 
the  reasons  for  the  traffic's  existence.  That 
burden  is  on  the  medical  or  ptsychological 
side — or  somewhere."  For  somewhere,  read 
society — which  Is  to  say  that  the  burden  is 
on  everybody's  conscience. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  33, 

1966] 
A  Wkxd  in  thx  Obovcs  of  Acaoxmx — Blokes 
Axe  Begin  kino  To  Farr  Abottt  Stttdxnts 
Kicking  High  on  MaaixriTANA  and  LSD 
(Note. — The  following  report  la  based  on 
Information  that  20  Washington  Post-News- 
week  student  correspondents  gathered  on  27 
college    campuses.      They    spent    about    316 
hours  Interviewing   nearly   300  persons.   In- 
cluding student  drug  users,  school   officials 
and    law    enforcement    officers.      Their    files 
totaled  thousands  of  words.) 

(By  Robert  L.  Asher) 

"Senses  are  very  acute,  I  get  bung  up  on 
all  kinds  of  things.  Sometimes  I  even  get 
taste  hallucinations.  One  time  I  thought 
water  should  taste  like  Coca-Cola  and  It 
actually  did  •   •   •." 

So  spoke  Dlanne,  an  Ohio  State  student, 
bubbling  over  with  the  errie  details  of  a  Jag 
on  "pot" — marihuana — the  kick  that  has 
crept  onto  the  campuses  of  more  institutions 
than  parents  and  college  deans  imagine. 

Dianne'B  story  is  the  kind  once  pooh- 
poohed  by  university  officials  but  now  so 
strangely  familiar  to  so  many  of  them.  It 
U  alarming  Federal  and  State  officials,  who 
fear  that  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 

"Pot"  Is  but  the  most  popular  of  a  string 
of  drugs  now  slithering  through  the  brains 
and  veins  of  America's  students.  Drug  tak- 
ing on  campus  has  swelled  to  a  point  where 
Federal  Narcotics  Btireau  officials  have  at 
least  60  campuses  under  surveillance  and 
where  State  officials  are  groping  for  ways  to 
attack  the  wave. 

Every  check  of  campuses  made  for  this 
survey  turned  up  students  who  had  used 
marihuana;  some  Just  once  on  a  lark,  others 
regularly  on  a  toot.  And  it  turned  up  stu- 
dents who  are  bored  with  pot  and  look  to 
LSD  and  other  headspinners  for  flights  into 
fantasy. 

•  a  •  •  • 

Those  using  drugs  at  Ohio  State  claim 
that  there  are  some  300  persons  In  or  around 
the  university  community  who  are  taking 
some  kind  of  "stuff,"  not  counting  students 
gobbling  so-called  "pep  pills"  or  "goofballa" 
for  all-night  exam-crams. 

Though  they  admit  that  an  emotional  de- 
pendency can  develop  from  marihuana,  tSD 
and  amphetamines,  they  stress  their  belief 
that  these  drugs  are  not  physically  addictive. 

Dr.  Robert  Oardler,  a  research  professor  In 
pharmacology  at  Ohio  State,  says  this  Is  true 
of  those  drugs,  but  If  an  individual  starts 
taking  them,  "there  is  a  good  likelihood  that 
he  may  become  habituated  to  the  particular 
response  and  flnd  It  so  pleasurable,  unique 
or  peculiar  that  he  wants  to  do  It  again." 

"Apparently  there  are  no  withdrawal 
symptoms  from  LSD,  marihuana  and  the 
amphetamines  aa  there  are  with  narcotics," 
Gardier  notes.  "Therefore  we  can't  really 
call  them  addictive  drugs." 

Dr.  Anthony  F.  Philip,  who  runs  the  coun- 
seling service  at  Columbia  College,  comments 
that  "there's  nothing  jxjtentlally  dangerous 
In  essentially  healthy  students  trying  mari- 
huana. But  for  some  students.  It  can  be 
quite  dangerous.  For  one  who  lacks  any 
strong  commitment  to  some  set  gotUs,  who 
feels  lost  tn  a  very  profound  way,  it  can  be 
bad." 

But  medical  experts  are  quick  to  stress  a 
difference  between  heavy  use  of  marlhUEna 
and  unsupervised  amateur  use  of  LSD. 
Though  marihuana's  effects  are  similar  to 


those  of  alcohol,  tliey  say,  ISD  can  cause 
permanent  brain  damage  or  serious  psycho- 
logical aftereffects. 

John  T.  Bonner,  Jr.,  executive  dean  for 
student  relations  at  Ohio  State,  flnds  the 
reports  of  drug  users  a  gross  exaggeration. 

In  the  6  years  he's  been  dean,  Bonner  says, 
there  have  been  five  reported  cases  of  stu- 
dent drug  use.  "I  dont  think  that  5  out  of 
a  student  body  of  40,000  In  6  years  can  really 
be  called  a  problem,"  he  said. 

But  only  last  week,  a  county  grand  Jury 
began  investigating  drug  traffic  in  the  Ohio 
State  area  SLfter  police  arrested  19  persons. 
United  Press  International  reported.  At  least 
nine  of  those  arrested  were  students  or  for- 
mer students  at  Ohio  State  and  Kent  State 
Universities,  the  Associated  Press  rep>orted. 
Police  said  they  believed  there  bad  been 
big  shipments  of  marihuana  Into  the  area 
from  Mexico,  the  AP  said. 

But  there  is  nothing  exclusive  about  the 
Ohio  State  area.  There  have  been  reports 
recently  of  the  arrest  o.  more  than  30  stu- 
dents of  a  dozen  colleges,  the  AP  said.  Tliese 
included  eight  students  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  six  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, one  at  Syractise  University,  two  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  at  the 
University  of  Miami. 

Last  month,  two  students  from  Western 
State  College  in  Colorado  were  arrested  with- 
in a  block  of  the  University  of  Colorado  cam- 
pus for  Investigation  of  possession  of  mari- 
huana. 

That  same  week,  five  persons — including 
two  university  students — were  arrested  near 
the  camptis  on  charges  of  illegal  sale  and 
possession  of  LSD  and  marihuana.  Four 
were  released  later  because  of  insufficient 
evidence,  but  the  fifth,  a  student  from  the 
University  of  Washington,  was  held. 

The  Associated  Press  also  reported  that  a 
dozen  nonstudents  were  arrested  In  a  nar- 
cotics raid  near  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, in  Seattle,  and  a  reporter  for  the  Seattle 
Times  said  600  to  1,000  persons  in  the  uni- 
versity area.  Including  school  dropouts,  were 
using  marihuana. 

TBS  LEGAL  POSITION 

Laws  covering  the  sale,  possession,  and  Im- 
ftortatlon  of  marihuana  are  on  the  Federal 
books,  but  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  dont  as  yet  come  specifically  under 
tight  Federal  control  and  State  and  local 
statutes  are  not  consistently  adequate. 

Only  last  month,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  new  advisory  commit- 
tee of  medical  experts  to  assist  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  determining 
which  drugs  should  be  covered  under  new 
controls  to  go  Into  effecti  February  1. 

•  •  •  •  • 

EAST    TO     com     BT 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  some  stu- 
dents claim  marihuana,,  LSD  and  mescaline 
are  all  easy  to  come  by  and  are  used  by  a 
small  but  growing  number  of  the  institu- 
tion's 30,000  campus  students. 

Dr.  Seymour  Halleck,  director  of  the  uni- 
versity's student  psychiatric  service,  notes 
that  "the  use  of  pot  seems  to  be  spreading. 
It's  being  used  by  kids  who  wouldn't  have 
tried  It  3  or  4  years  ago.  Pot  isn't  confined 
to  hippies.  It  seems  to  move  a  bit  beyond 
this.  Now,  you  hear  about  fraternity  kids 
taking  It,  as  well  as  other  so-called  'straight 
people.'  " 

Unlike  many  university  administrations, 
which  have  tried  to  sweep  any  unpleasant- 
ness under  the  rug,  Wisconsin's  officials  have 
heard  enough  to  be  convinced  that  they  must 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Dean  of  Students  Joseph  Kauffman  sums 
up  the  university's  attitude  this  way:  "Ob- 
viously, we  frown  on  unlawful  or  idiotic  be- 
bavlor  of  people  who  resort  to  drugs.  We 
can't  cotmsel  this  *  *   *.    A  student  Is  dealt 
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splUi    Iroa   *   couiualiag  potnt  ot  view.  In 
terms  oT  iU«  own  b«Bt  later«sta." 

ICaTxffman  makes  a  baalc  dUUactlon  be- 
tween ttioa«  wiio  seli  drugt  and  thr»Mi  who 
use  tbem.  B«criiiUng  and  aelUng.  lie  Mija. 
could  mean  suspenalon. 

College  admlnutratocs  deal  wlUt  known 
cases  al  drug  use  In  a  number  of  ways.  Oon- 
erally,  thejr  prefer  deaUn«  wltb  uaan  on  an 
individual,  medical  basis  and  wel^  <UeclpU- 
nary  actions  against  student  scliolastlc  or 
behavioral  records. 

In  cases  wliere  student  suppliers  are 
nabbed.  legal  authorities  are  aaJced  to  take 
action  and  the  schools  take  their  dlscipUnary 
•teps  a/ter  the  cases  are  disposed  of. 

Students  caught  using  drugs  must  be  dealt 
with  by  other  means,  the  dean  fe«ls,  with  tfce 
locus  on  "individual  behavior  and  surround- 
ing circumstances,  in  an  attempt  at  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  student's  situation." 

Dr.  Hallec^.  who  has  had  to  counsel  some 
stiidents  who've  had  second  thoughts  or  dis- 
turbing feelings  about  their  use  of  LSD  says 
th*     probiam     with     users     of     psychedelic 

<lrugs — ones  that  affect  mental  procasaes is 

no*  one  oX  addictioo,   "except  in  the  sense 
tbat  they  keep  trying  new  onee." 

BsaTH  nr  nw  tcoc 

At  Columbia  College  In  New  Tor*  City 
the  death  of  an  18-ye&r-old  freehman  last 
J»ebruary — flrst  termed  an  apparent  suicide 
(ind  later  attributed  to  an  apparent  orer- 
doee  of  nurr^r.ir^ — brought  the  problem  Into 
the  ^'p-'-  , 

roUan:r,e  riKfz.se  ooperage  by  the  stvident 
■n^'•^rnpf,p^.T  'he  Columbia  Dally  Spectator 
rx  ic^  '-»?«, «i  that  they  ha<1  found  a  lar^e 
si.p;  y  nt  horoin,  marihuana,  and  "goofballs  " 
In  th^  V  !t  8  room,  as  well  a*  leads  on 
«■  •rai    mudenta    who    had    obtained    drugs 
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Wl-h  estim  tes  Uiat  there  ar«  conslder- 
a&  7  :anr»  iha/  2i  OOB  drug  uaers  In  New  York 
Ckv  »x  1  erhaps  half  of  them  Ilytng  on 
Manhattn.-j  s  Ww  aide— where  Colombta  is 
l')rn.t*<!— <  ,i>sre   authocltics  caw   ttie   band- 

;;.  ^^1.  ii.e  police  uncovered  no  major 
scandal.  Dean  i3avld  B.  Truman  said  In  the 
InvestlgaUon's  aftermath  that  he  "would 
not  be  totally  astonished"  If  the  number  of 
studenU  wlio  had  experimented  with  some 
tlrug  or  another  was  "as  high  as  one-third 
of  the  BchooL' 

But  regular  drug  users  among  the  college's 
2,700  students  put  the  number  of  real 
users  at  100  to  150  with  pot  used  the  moet. 
Marthnana  normally  sells  for  about  $150  a 
pormd  In  New  Tork,  is  then  resold  at  «25  an 
ounce  or  Jn  those  •*n!c*el"  and  "dime"  bags. 
A  small  number  of  students  who  have 
moved  on  from  pot  cigarettes,  called  "reef- 
ers '  or  -Joints,"  tnm  to  rugar  cubes  or  cap- 
sules loaded  with  LSD.  at  about  »3  a 
•whack  for  160  micrograms;  «6  for  600  micro- 
gram doses. 

Perhaps  more  take  up  peyote.  because  it  Is 
e<i/^ier  to  obtain  and  conaldered  "less  lllagal" 
New  York  State  conaid«rs  it  illegal,  but 
neighboring  New  Jersey  doesn't) .  Some  stu- 
dents claim  that  friends  In  New  Jersey  get 
1 1  zn  ailed  from  Texas. 

The    tops    of    the    cactus    plants,    or    the 
buttons,     go  for  about  95  a  hundred,  with 
five  or  sue  needed  to  "get  high." 

The  main  complaint  about  peyote  the 
StudenU  say.  U  that  Its  bitter  axMl  hard  to 
swallow. 

In  what  seems  to  be  the  pattern  at  most 
colleges  pep  pills  are  used  more  for  academic 
deadlines  than  for  pleasure,  since  students 
don't  dig  the  subsequent  letdown. 
•ODBC*  or  scrrLT 
Columbia  kick  saelwis  can  turn  to  fellow 
»tadent»  ^ar  most  of  tbalr  supplies.  Some- 
one :ik»  stevp  g  !!j  vear-old  Junior,  can  take 
gcxxl  oax-  of  then,  with  a  stock  tn  trade  that 
in  .u(i«.  r.iar.nuaaa.  pep  pUJa.  LSD.  sod  even 
■mai:  amouiiu  jf  "the  Btg  H" — laaroin. 


SUve  makes  a  "few  thousand  dollars  a 
yaar"  off  his  sales,  he  says.  UnwiUing  to  re- 
real  hlM  souroe.  be  says  "no  one  In  this  busi- 
ness tells  you  where  he  gets  the  stuff,  and  you 
doot  tell  anybody  where  you  get  it." 

Smnetlmfs  you  meet  sooaeone  downtown. 
he  notes,  somstlmee  It's  mkltown  and  maybe 
next  time  Itli  be  uptown. 

Does  the  business  bother  him? 

"This  is  the  free  enterprise  system,  you 
know."  he  remarks  coolly.  "As  the  Romans 
said,  'Let  the  buyer  beware.'  It's  the  other 
guy's  tough  luck  If  he  gets  Into  something 
he  can't  handle.  It's  not  my  bustnees  to 
eater  to  other  people's  petty  neuroaes." 

Much  the  same  attitude  preTalls  among 
both  drug  users  and  Ubose  who  wouldn't 
touch  the  stuff  but  dont  care  who  else  does. 
One  periodic  Ootumbla  customer  Ukena  the 
situation  to  categories  used  by  aoclologlBt  C. 
Wrlgtot  Mills  to  describe  Marxists. 

"Mills  wrote  tbat  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Marxists,"  the  gaunt  Junior  begins.  "It's  the 
same  with  pot.  There  are  three  types  of 
students  who  use  it;  the  vulgar,  the  sophis- 
ticated, and  the  plain. 

"The  vulgar  drug  users  are  basically  aU 
freshman  who  don't  rwoiy  kno«"  how  to 
enjoy  the  experience.  The  sophisticated  ones 
are  the  "potheBda,'  the  ones  who  turn  on  all 
the  time,  the  guys  who  usually  stay  In  school 
1  or  2  years  and  then  drop  out. 

"The  phJn  student  drug  users — and  here's 
where  moet  of  your  guys  fit  In — use  pot  Just 
to  get  high,  like  drinking.  Tm  one  of  thoee. 
and  I  don't  think  there's  anything  wrone 
about  It.-  ^ 

BROTHERS    IK   POT 

Like  Dlanne,  the  youth  fldgeu — with  burnt 
matches,  with  a  rub  of  his  hand  on  his  leg 
or  a  quick  tug  of  an  ear.  Ho  tells  about  the 
pot  parUes  at  his  fraternity. 

"The  brothers  use  drugs  on  and  off,  In 
cycles,"  be  discloses.  "It's  an  in  group  type 
of  bouse,  aod  no  one  else  ever  come*  In. 
Anyway,  we  try  to  keep  the  pot  above  the 
fUth  floor.' 

The  youth's  generalizations  about  his  cus- 
tomecB  points  up  what  college  administra- 
tors ererywhere  are  Just  beginning  to  And 
oat;  tbat  the  stereotype  ot  the  drug-taker 
as  an  unwashed,  sloppy,  sex-crazed  beatnik 
or  as  a  leftwing  agitator  Is  pure  fiction. 

"People  actually  Involved  in  leftwing 
causes  or  In  clvll-rlghts  work  dont  use 
drugs;  they  don't  have  to,"  maintains 
Jeff  Htchols.  a  30-year-old  senior  who  beads 
Columbia's  CX>RB  chapter. 

•T>rtigB  are  a  way  of  working  out  a  failure 
to  oope  with  society.  Studente  In  the  more- 
ment  are  not  only  ooplng  with  social  prob- 
lems; they're  leading  the  light  against  these 
problems. " 

Mlchols  agrees  with  findings  at  moet  col- 
leges that  thoee  who  use  drags  are  rarely 
among  the  campus  leadership  set. 

"Tou  can't  send  a  guy  who's  blgh  to 
organize  a  rent  strike."  he  observes.  "The 
people  will  l)e  frightened  or  disgusted  by 
him.  And  you  don't  want  a  lot  of  potheads 
In  a  demonstration.  They  don't  have  the 
energy  and  they  can't  malnUln  the 
discipline." 

The  users  of  stuff,  campus  leaders  Inform 
you,  generally  hang  out  on  the  fringe  of 
acUon  groups,  at  best  Just  to  egg  on  demon- 
strators. 

A  Colimibia  student  who  has  kicked  the 
practice  agrees  with  this  flnding,  pointing 
out  that  college  drug  users  lose  sight  of 
reality  and  "think  that  getting  high  U  the 
only  Important  thing  in  Ufe." 

Thla  24- year -old  senior,  eon  o(  a  Columbia 
professor,  was  caught  peddili^  pot.  peyote 
and  LSD  and  has  weaUiered  a  2-year  sisspen- 
slon  while   undergoing  rehabUltatlon. 

rd  buy  large  amounts  of  pot  with  money 
I  had  collected  from  otber  stadenta  •  •  • 
rd  give  them  the  amount  tAeyd  p*ld  for  and 
take  what  was  left  oi-er  se  my  profit." 


The  drugs  In  thU  case  came  from  the  Lower 
East  Side  or  Greenwich  Village,  "it  «„ 
not  a  real  underworld  type  of  th<t%» ..  y^ 
student  recaUs.  "In  fact.  It  wasTain^ 
OMual.  I'd  call  up  and  arrange  to  meet  some 
•o&e.  or  drop  by  a  coffeehouse." 

At  New  York  University,  unoOdal  student 
esUmates— aowhere  ate  there  very  aocurats 
oounte— show  tbat  about  15  to  20  perosm 
of  the  Waahlngton  Square  campus  crowd  has 
tried  or  uses  marlhvuuia. 

A  number  of  NYUs  amateur  experts  fls. 
ure  that  this  U  a  lower  Inoldenoe  than  Ust 
year,  when  authorities  moved  In  on  a  pot 
party  that  took  place  on  the  ninth  floor  of 
the  campus  undeiigraduate  donnitorv 
Three  student  organisers  of  the  bash  were 
expeUed  from  the  resldenoe  haU  and  sua 
pended  from  echoo}  for  a  semester.  SUice 
then,  many  youths  report,  pot-shots  are  be- 
oomlng  kind  of  pasa^. 

The  New  York  City  trafflc  in  drugs  seeais 
to  be  the  main  souroe  for  Cornell  students,  a 
smaU  group  of  some  ao  or  80  regular  users 
plus  100  to  200  sampler*.  Most  of  the  stuff 
geU  there  by  Informal  student  trips  rather 
than  through  puahers. 

THx  isea  stntGX 

Cornell,  where  drug  use  wa*  exposed  early 
during  Its  surge  across  the  country  In  1963 
doesn't  seem  to  have  as  much  of  a  problem  u 
It  once  did.  The  1988  Incidents  resulted  In 
the  suspension  In  June  of  eight  students  in 
connection  with  possession  of  marihuana 
and  still  others  In  an  October  raid.  In  the 
spring  of  1965,  two  more  students  who  were 
arrested  pleaded  guilty  to  lesser  offenses  and 
received  suspended  sentences. 

At  Harvard,  which  also  made  the  head- 
lines  In  1903,  drug  \ise  among  students  has 
become  old  hat  but  Is  still  around.  There 
have  been  two  cases  this  school  year,  one  an 
LSD  party  that  erupted  into  a  real  hair 
raiser. 

When  one  Junior  got  a  little  noisy,  hl« 
friends  whisked  him  off  to  an  apartment 
away  from  "the  Yard."  but  he  kept  on  wall- 
ing. Eventually,  the  youth  had  to  be  Uken 
to  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
In  a  Btraltjacket.  When  released,  he  was 
put  on  probation   (his  record  was  good). 

The  other  case  Involved  four  students  who 
were  getting  msulhuana  from  a  friend  at 
another  college.  There  was  a  similar  case  In 
the  19M-85  school  year. 

THx  LSD  paors 

And  probably  the  most  publicized  Incident 
Involving  campus  drugs  occurred  at  Harvard 
In  1963.  when  the  administration  dismlsaed 
Richard  Alpert.  assistant  professor  of  clinical 
psychology  and  education,  and  Timothy 
I^ary,  his  associate  and  lecturer,  after  the 
violation  of  an  agreement  with  the  imlverslty 
no*  to  give  conacloxisness-expanding  drugs 
to  students. 

Since  then,  Alpert  ancf  Leary  have  been 
making  the  rounds  of  colleges  on  lecture 
tours,  which  many  ofllclals  charge  may  be 
pepping  up  rather  than  cutting  down  the 
student  practice.  A  lecture  by  Alpert  at 
Cornell  last  year  drew  an  audience  of  about 
800.  When  he  concluded,  a  number  of  stu- 
dents were  heard  comparing  notes  with  him 
on  their  experiences  with  LSD. 

George  Oaffney,  district  supervisor  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  says  curiosity 
Is  the  underlying  factor  in  triggering  stu- 
dent use  of  drugs,  Oaffney  la  doubtful 
that  all  the  current  lectures  and  explanations 
of  drugs  and  their  dangers  or  pleasures  do 
anything  more   than   spur   this   curiosity. 

"These  students  are  not  Juveniles,"  he 
notes.  "They  know  the  dangers  Incredibly 
w*!l.    Ttoey   think   they   are   sophisticated." 

CAST     STZP     TO     H 

The  greatest  danger  resulting  from  the 
use  of  marihuana  and  LSD,  Oaffney  says.  Is 
that  "even  that  flrst  cigarette  Is  like  falling 
off  the  fence.     You've  committed  an  anti- 
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social  offense,  you've  defied  the  law.  And 
then,  U  It  doesnt  bring  on  the  desired  ef- 
fect. It's  an  easy  step  when  someone  says. 
Torget  about  that  stuff — try  B  If  you  really 
want  to  get  high.'  " 

The  Bureau  also  attributes  some  of  the  re- 
cent growth  of  campus  drug  use  to  the  fact 
that  more  students  are  traveling  during  the 
summers  to  places  where  the  stuff  Is  moet 
available — Mexico  and  Morocco,  for  example. 

But  In  some  areas  of  the  United  States, 
primarily  in  the  South,  drugs  have  not  In- 
vaded the  colleges  to  any  great  degree.  At 
Tulane  University  In  New  Orleans,  students 
noted  that  "even  the  biggest  gossips  could 
not  tell  one  drug  from  another  let  alone 
know  what  "pot"  meant." 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Trlckett,  head  of  Tulane's 
Health  Service,  says  he  has  never  encoun- 
tered a  case  of  drug  use  oth«  than  the  pep 
pill  booms  at  exam  time.  Authorities  note 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
drugs  there  Is  the  stiffness  of  Louisiana's 
laws.  Penalties  for  pushing  may  go  as  high 
u  IS  years. 

And  with  alcohol  readily  served  up  to  the 
college  set  In  New  Orleans,  students  seem  to 
be  getting  their  kicks  without  going  astray 
of  the  law.  Said  one  administration  official, 
"What  the  students  lack  In  drugs,  they  more 
than  make  up  for  In  alcohol." 

At  strictly  women's  colleges,  where  reports 
turned  up  little  If  any  real  drug  activity, 
most  students  Interviewed  expressed  only 
mild  curiosity  about  marihuana. 

Says  Vaasar's  dean  of  residence  Elizabeth 
Droullhet,  "I  don't  know  whether  we're  ex- 
empt or  whether  we're  simply  ignorant." 

Most  college  officials  would  prefer  to  think 
that  "It  can't  happen  here"  or  that  "we 
haven't  had  many  serious  Incidents."  But 
Boston  University's  dean  of  students,  Sta- 
ton  R.  Curtis,  realizes  the  dilemma.  "It's 
there,  we  have  the  problem."  he  said.  "We 
don't  have  a  choice — we  have  to  be  aware  of 
It" 

The  officials  at  BU  see  the  use  of  drugs  as 
both  a  medical  and  disciplinary  problem.  A 
«udent  reported  for  a  violation  appears  be- 
fore the  university  Judicial  committee,  which 
may  decide  to  Issue  a  medical  release.  Such 
a  student  Is  eligible  to  return  to  the  unlver- 
•Ity,  but  only  after  extensive  treatment  and 
(locumentatlon  of  It. 

DBUGS    AS    A    StrBH'llTUTX 

At  California's  6  affliuted  Claremont  Col- 
leges, with  a  total  of  nearly  2,000  students. 
Psychological  Clinic  Director  Thomas  Brl- 
gante  and  his  3  staff  aids  have  talked  to  some 
25  LSD  users  In  the  last  2  months. 

Brlgante  notes  that  many  of  his  cases  re- 
veal students  with  serious  personality  prob- 
lems. He  also  points  out  that  many  students 
have  rejected  organized  religion,  and  I  think 
»«ne  of  them  turn  to  drugs  for  the  things 
reUgion  might  otherwise  provide." 

At  Oregon's  Reed  CoUege.  Dean  of  Students 
Jack  Dudman  disseminates  as  much  infor- 
mauon  as  he  can  about  all  drugs  whUe  dis- 
couraging personal  experiments  with  them. 
DlacipUne  problems  are  handled  by  the  com- 
niunlty  senate,  a  half-student,  half-faculty 
group  that  has  recently  added  marihuana  to 
the  lUt  of  taboos  constituting  violation  of 
the  college's  honor  principle. 

At  Amherst  College  In  Massachusetts — 
*nere  the  Saturday  night  fraternity  beer 
party  Is  losing  Its  attraction  while  students 
^  ^'^e  lecture  halls  to  hear  drug  experts — 
offlclalg  are  acknowledging  the  need  for  con- 
trolled studies  of  drug  effects  in  hopes  of  put- 
ung  down  any  dabbling. 

Two  miles  to  the  north.  Dean  William  Bar- 
^Ti  of  the  University  of  MassachusetU  has 
•tarted  such  a  program. 

Yet  even  as  authorities  take  action,  local 
few  merchants  there  report  that  they  are 
•emng  unusual  amounts  of  morning-glory 
J^eo^hlch  conUln  the  lysergic  acid  found 


At  Yale,  the  administration  Is  reviewing 
its  entire  policy  toward  drugs.  At  NYU,  an 
expert  has  been  assigned  to  study  the  prob- 
lem and  offer  recommendations. 

And  In  Pennsylvania,  State  authorities 
have  sounded  the  alarm  and  begun  a  vast, 
coordinated  Investigation  of  the  campus  dnig 
problem.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Judson 
E.  Ruch  Is  working  with  the  Departments  of 
Health  and  Public  Instruction  to  dig  beneath 
what  Ruch  notes  Is  "a  dearth  of  reliable 
statistics  "  and  come  up  with  a  workable  pre- 
ventive education  program. 

Though  the  study  has  Just  begun,  officials 
estimate  that  as  many  as  20  institutions  may 
be  Involved.  Under  scrutiny  is  a  plan  that 
might  Include  a  special  center  where  all 
deans,  law  enforcement  officials  dealing  with 
drugs  and  psychiatrists  could  air  their  find- 
ings in  secu-ch  of  new  solutions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BELL.  Would  the  5-percent  cut 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred  have 
any  effect  upon  the  salaries  of  the  postal 
employees? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  put  It  this  way: 
It  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
salaries,  because  the  Increase  Is  manda- 
tory. It  was  passed  by  the  Congress  by 
a  vote  of  370  to  7.  It  would  have  this 
effect:  The  mandatory  Increase  passed 
by  this  Congress  by  that  vote  amounted 
to  $349  million  for  these  agencies.  The 
administration  Is  asking  $540  million 
over  last  year's  budget.  If  you  take  $349 
million  mandatory  pay  rsiise  from  that 
amount,  It  leaves  you  a  balance  of  $191 
million  increase  in  this  budget  over  last 
year. 

A  5-percent  cut  in  this  budget  of  $7.2 
billion  would  mean  a  cut  of  $360  million. 
So  you  would  be  dipping  about  $160  mil- 
lion below  last  year's  budget. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  would  be  somewhat 
contradictory  of  what  we  did  last  year, 
would  It  not? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  only  contradictory, 
but  you  are  going  to  have  to  cut  some- 
thing. You  will  have  to  cut  the  de- 
liveries of  mails.  This  is  a  tight  budget. 
I  might  say  here  that  we  knocked  out 
6-day  delivery  of  parcel  post.  That  is 
out  of  this  budget.  We  have  knocked 
out  window  service  on  Saturday.  That 
Is  out  of  the  budget.  So  what  will  you 
cut  out?  DeUveries  of  mail?  Shall  we 
deliver  the  mail  two  or  three  times  a 
week  Instead  of  on  5  days  of  the  week? 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
you  reduce  the  number  of  agents  avail- 
able to  collect  taxes  to  try  to  run  the 
Gtovemment ?  Are  you  going  to  cut  down 
on  the  Customs  Service,  in  which  the 
workload  has  Increased  about  5  percent? 
Are  you  going  to  cut  down  on  them  and 
let  people  come  into  our  ports  smuggling 
narcotics  and  contrabcmds?  Where  will 
you  cut  down?  Are  you  going  to  cut 
down  on  the  Secret  Service,  which  has 
the  Job  and  the  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing the  President,  also  to  stop  coxmter- 
f  el  ting?  Are  you  going  to  cut  down  on 
the  narcotic  enforcement  agencies,  which 
are  trying  to  prevent  the  peddling  of 
narcotics  on  our  streets  in  our  large  cities, 
such  as  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco.  Boston,  and  all  over  the  United 
States? 


Where  are  you  going  to  apply  thla  5 
percent,  if  you  go  down  below  what  we 
appropriated  last  year  by  some  $160  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  his  statement 
and  for  his  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr,  CONTE.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  point  of  Informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  in  connection 
with  his  very  deep  discussion  about  the 
Coast  Guard,  brought  up  the  question  of 
oceanography  and  made  a  very  poignant 
remark  that  those  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time  should  be  coordinated, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  a  diffusion 
of  responsibility  among  the  various  in- 
terdependent agencies  on  this  very  vital 
study.  I  concur  with  this  much  of  the 
statement. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  had  any 
Idea  in  mind  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  listened  to  the  various  people 
giving  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  particularly  those 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
dealing  with  the  Coast  Guard;  as  to 
where  the  jurisdiction  and  surveillance — 
or  the  oversight  as  we  use  the  term — of 
the  legislative  branch  should  be,  as  far 
as  oceanography  is  concerned? 

Mr,  CONTE.  Let  me  put  It  this  way: 
We  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  when  he 
came  before  us  and  told  him  there  was 
overlapping  and  duplication  here  and 
one  agency — we  did  not  specify  which — 
one  agency  of  the  Qoverrmient  should 
have  complete  jurisdiction  over  this  par- 
ticular field.  Now.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  the  field.  Of  course,  I  am  partial  to 
the  CDast  Guard,  handling  their  budget. 
but  I  think  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Administration  should  make  up 
their  minds  and  come  out  here  with  some 
specific  program  where  some  agency  and 
that  agency  alone  should  have  complete 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.CONTK   Certainly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Maybe  that  Is  where  we 
are  coming  to  the  fork  in  the  road,  so  to 
speak.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
thoroughly  that  there  must  be  no  over- 
lap except  in  the  rare  instance  where 
there  must  of  necessity  be  some  overlap 
in  research.  Such  is  not  considered  bad, 
or  a  loss.  Believe  me,  there  is  a  lot  of 
research  involved  in  modem  day  ocean- 
ography as  far  as  measurement  of 
depths  and  promontories  by  sonic  re- 
search or  radar  or  Loran  localization  of 
these  points  In  concerned.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  of  all  of  the  inter- 
dependent agencies,  the  budget  of  the 
Navy  supplies  76  percent  of  all  the  funds 
for  oceanography  including  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Oceanography 
which  is  chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Navy? 

I  rise  to  this  point  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  Committee  on  Armed  Serviceo, 
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rather  Uian  the  operatiii«  Committee  on 
Appropriauons  does,  simply  to  get  in  the 
R«co«D  Uie  fact  tiuit  this  is  of  vital 
.r:>'.--s'  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  per- 
t  cuiariy  to  the  Navy  and  the  Coast 
Oaard,  ahsch  in  time  of  war  becomes  a 
pan  of  Uie  Navy  and  is  doing  a  ma«- 
mficfai,  job  in  southeast  Asia  at  this 
un.e  SLA  well  as  at  home  as  always;  with 
further  not  an  admonition  but  rather  a 
reminder  that  there  Is  a  committee  on 
the  reorganization  of  Congress  which  Is 
sitting  almost  full  time,  and  has  been 
for  almost  16  months,  which  is  vitally 
concerned  with  this  particular  area,  flrst, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  overall 
committees  of  both  bodies  of  Congress 
and.  second,  the  jurisdiction  that  will 
occur  there.  I  hope,  knowing  that  we 
cannot  legislate  in  an  appropriation  bill. 
that  we  do  not  give  the  impression  that 
we  have  an  intent  or  interest  to  congeal 
and  consolidate  or  coalesce  these  com- 
mittees with  overlapping  jurisdiction,  to 
the  point  where  we  eliminate  research 
and  put  responsibility  and  Jurisdiction 
In  one  area,  service,  or  committee,  other 
than  where  it  Ls  most  needed. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  go 
along  with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and. 
In  fact,  I  want  to  compliment  him  for 
the  contribution  he  has  n\ade  here  in 
the  RxcoRs  today.  I  still  believe  that 
primary  Jurisdiction  should  be  with  one 
agency  and  they  can  then  cooperate  with 
that  agency 

Mr  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  thank  him. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr  RobisonI. 

Mr  R0BI30N.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
fMr  StxboI,  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
irJttee  and  to  my  genial,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  the  distinguished  gentle- 
ma^-,  fraxii  Ma.-vsachusetts  [Mr.  Coni«]. 
a.^-.d  to  all  the  other  members  of  our  sub- 
committee for  the  privilege  of  working 
with  them  on  this  portion  of  our  Federal 
budget. 

As  It  was  last  year.  Uiis  has  beea  an 
interesting  and  challenging  experience 
for  me.  for  this  subcommittee  of  ours — 
R.S  an  examination  of  the  hearings  will 
indicatf  -cnvers  a  rather  broad  sha^  of 
ihr  budgetary  waterfront.  We  swing 
from  day  to  day  from  such  prosaic  ques- 
tions ft.s  those  pertaining  to  the  safety 
rfror«1  of  'he  mallster — a  motorcycle- 
11k"  v»Mr!'-  •i'^-— i  by  suburban  letter  car- 
non;  ►.,  <•:<->-.  r,road  and  seemingly  tm- 
an.owrrablf  quefstlons  as  what  ts  really 
w  or g  ^ith  our  postal  system  since  near- 
iv  <>vor%  t>vi  is  unhappy  with  It.  and  on 
t.Tnush  •  n^h  defense-related  ques- 
t ions  a-s  •  -  ^r\,M^, , jacy  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
fleet  no*  triat  some  part  of  that  fleet 
hfUi  D»^n  sent  on  duty  In  Vietnam,  and 
tJ-f-n  Into  sTPTipralised  questions  of  eco- 
nomic p  nirv  with  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  thp  Bude<"-  and  the  PreaWent's 
Council  of  Eronorr.if  Advisers,  and  then 
on  tnco  thf  ter:ibk  human  probleffM  re- 
lftt<xJ  to  th-  oii.-stio:  of  control  of  OHelt 
narc  '  -■;  ■w'.  -'rially  even  In  such  po- 
litically reiatr<l  questions  as  wh«t  does 


the  President  really  do  with  his  annual 
$1.5  million  fund  for  special  projects 
which — as  I  discovered — ^Is  a  question 
you  just  do  not  ask. 

AH  told,  as  the  chairman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Conte]  have  already  told  you,  we  are  al- 
iocatlnc  for  these  and  the  many  other 
programs  and  items  covered  by  this  bill 
the  princely  total  of  $7.210,177.135 — 
which  total  Is  some  $36.5  million  below 
the  budget  requests  but.  at  the  same 
time.  Is  also  over  $540  million  more  than 
was  appropriated  for  the  same  purposes 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

On  the  surface,  anyway.  It  would 
thereof  seem  as  if  we  did  not  do  a  par- 
ticularly good  budget-cutting  job — If 
budget  cutting  was  our  goal.  However. 
It  is  also  true — and  I  am  discovering  that 
this  Ls  likewise  true  with  respect  to  much 
of  the  1967  budget — that  the  cost  of 
many  of  the  items  contained  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  was  something  that  was  vir- 
tually outside  our  control. 

This  is  particularly  true,  for  instance. 
of  those  Items — or  most  of  them — con- 
tained in  the  overall  budgetary  request 
of  the  Postal  Department.  Here,  as  you 
will  note,  rests  the  lion's  share  of  the  in- 
crease over  oiu-  bill  last  year — an  in- 
crease, to  be  specific,  of  nearly  half  a  bU- 
lion  dollars.  The  greater  part  of  this 
was,  of  course,  mandatory  with  the  rest 
being  attributable  to  the  volume  of  mall 
handled  now  increasing  at  a  rate  of  over 
2  billion  pieces  a  year — an  increase  tiold- 
Ing  at  about  5  4  percent  a  year,  at  the 
moment,  aivd  amounting  to  a  veritable 
avalanche  of  mail  that  requires  not  only 
more  and  more  manpower  every  year 
but.  If  that  avalanche  Is  to  be  properly 
and  anciently  handled,  a  constantly 
greater  emphasis  on  mechanization  of 
postal  facilities  and  operations,  wher- 
ever that  is  possible,  as  well  as  a  con- 
tinuing anphasis  on  the  development 
and  utmzAUon  of  such  distributive  sys- 
tems as  those  emt)odied  in  the  so-called 
ZIP  code  and  sectional -center  concept. 

Now,  our  snboommittce  has  been  ap- 
proving, and  the  Congress  in  good  faith 
has  been  accepting  moat  of  the  budget- 
ary increase  called  for  these  last  few 
years  by  those  In  charsre  of  our  postal 
operation  in  order  to  carry  out  our  part 
of  the  F>ederal  responsibility  to  provide 
those  who  use  the  mails  with  a  better 
postal  servloe  than  they  have  been  get- 
ting. 

But.  somehow,  this  never  seems  to 
quite  work  out — at  least,  it  does  not  if 
my  colleagues  regularly  get  as  many 
complaints  from  unhappy  constituents 
about  the  mall  service  as  I  do,  and  I  am 
sure  this  is  probably  the  case.  We  now 
have  a  new  Postmaster  General — a  fine 
and  likeable  fellow  who  Is  highly  re- 
garded here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Perhaps, 
BoiJtehow.  he  can  straighten  things  out — 
though  I  must  say  I  think  he  would  have 
a  better  chance  at  doing  so  If  the  Presi- 
dent would  relieve  him  of  his  continuing 
poUtical  duties  for  the  White  House. 
Certainly,  the  Job  of  being  Postmaster 
General  in  this  day  and  age  presents 
enoagh  of  a  challenge  so  that  It  ought 
to  be  a  full-ttme  Job  for  any  IndlTidual. 

In  any  event,  the  new  Postmaster 
General  tokl  us — at  his  first  appearance 


before  our  subcommittee — that  he  has 
this  mandate  from  the  President: 

I  have  said  In  the  paat — 

The  President  wrote  him — 
and  I  repeat  It  now.  that  I  want  you  to 
provide  thlfl  country  with  the  finest  mall 
service  It  has  ever  known,  while  mana^ng 
the  Port  Offlce  Department  eflBclently  and 
prudently.  I  want  you  to  explore  all  the 
techniques  available  to  modernize  our  postal 
service  and  make  certain  that  they  are  being 
used  to  provide  the  American  people  with 
the  best  postal  system  In  the  world  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

This  Is  quite  an  order,  and  the  Post- 
master General  said,  in  referring  to  It: 

I  am  convinced  that  If  the  Congress  pro- 
vides us  with  the  tools  we  need  to  do  the 
Job.  our  service  can  be  of  the  same  high 
caliber  as  (that)   cited  by  the  President. 

Perhaps,  this  is  why  our  subcommittee, 
this  year — and  somewhat.  I  may  say,  to 
the  concern  of  both  Mr.  Conti  and  my- 
self— determined  to  give  the  Department 
nearly  every  dollar  it  said  It  needed  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem, either  through  additional  man- 
power, additional  mechanization,  addi- 
tional facilities,  or  what  not  I  think 
the  feeling  was  that  this  year  we  would— 
to  borrow  the  E>ostmaster  General's 
phrase — "provide  the  Department  with 
the  tools"  it  said  it  needed,  just  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  serv- 
ice. I  think  we  took  this  action — with 
which  I  am  willing  to  go  along — because 
we  believe  the  service  must  be  improved 
and.  thotogh  I  for  one  doubt  very  much 
that  money,  alone,  will  do  that  job,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  this  upcoming  3^ar  was 
a  critical  one  for  the  Post  Offlce  in  that 
It  wotild  be  the  year  when  the  new  sys- 
tems and  procedures  which  we  have  nur- 
tured along  either  would  or  would  not 
begin  to  prove  that  they  could  do  the 
job  for  which  they  were  Intended. 

However — speaking  now  only  for  my- 
self— If  there  is  not  that  looked -for  Im- 
provement In  service  to  mhlch  both 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  pledged  themselves  In  this 
next  fiscal  year — or,  at  least,  some  posi- 
tive signs  that  that  Improvement  Is  com- 
ing—then I  should  think  that  this  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  should  authorize 
a  special  investigation  into  the  whole 
postal  operation  in  this  country  to  be 
made  either  by  our  subcommittee  and 
its  counterpart  in  the  other  body,  or  by 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees, 
or  even  by  some  special  study  commission 
to  be  set  up  for  such  purpose,  in  order  to 
determine,  if  we  can.  exactly  what  Is 
wrong  with  our  postal  system  and  how 
those  things  that  are  wrong  can  be  cor- 
rected even  If  It  takes  some  drastic  and 
affirmative  action  such  as  taking  the  Post 
Offlce  operation  out  of  politics,  or  poli- 
tics out  of  the  Post  Offlce  operation.  In- 
sofar as  that  is  still  possible. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 
I  suppose  that  my  congressional  district 
is  not  terribly  dissimilar  from  other  con- 
gressional districts.    The  mafl  I  receive 
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indicates  to  me  that  If  there  Is  one  serious 
problem  that  we  have  had  in  our  rapidly 
growing  suburban  area,  it  is  that  the 
postal  facilities  and  the  postal  services 
have  not  kept  pace  with  that  growth. 

Certainly,  today  in  1966,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  postal  service 
Is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  not  Just  something 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  on  an 
efficient  and  reliable  basis — it  Is  a 
necessity. 

With  the  population  growth  and  the 
Increasing  volimie  of  mall,  I  think  It  Is 
Important  for  the  Coiogress,  ao  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested,  to  undertake  a 
study  of  this  problem.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, in  my  area,  but  that  the  number  of 
complaints  are  increasing  every  day. 
The  postal  service  is  deteriorating  and 
It  has  not  been  improved  with  the 
changes  that  have  been  talked  about  by 
the  administration.  The  facilities  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in 
population. 

I  have  personally  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  take  politics  out  of  the  Post  Offlce 
Department.  I  think  postmasters  should 
not  be  appointed  on  a  patronage  basis. 
I  think  these  posts  should  clearly  be 
based  on  merit  and  under  the  civil  serv- 
ice. I  am  hopeful  that  your  subcom- 
mittee or  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  will  make  such  a  study. 
Certainly  It  Is  Important  that  we  in  tills 
country  recognize  the  problon,  and,  with 
the  growth  In  population,  it  is  not  going 
to  get  better.  It  Is  going  to  get  worse. 
As  I  have  said,  the  postal  service  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  luxury — ^It  is  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment. 

I  think  In  reply  It  should  be  said  in 
defense  at  least  of  the  postal  operation 
that  they  are  now  still  In  process  of  Im- 
plementing the  ZIP  code.  As  you  faiow. 
In  the  sectional  center  concept,  this  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  this  system.  The 
sectional  cmters  were  all  activated  as  of 
July  1  last  year  and  it  Is  going  to  take 
time  to  get  into  full  and  good  operation. 
We  hope,  or  at  least  the  subcommittee  is 
hoping,  that  with  the  funds  provided  in 
this  bill  there  will  be  an  improvement 
and  these  new  methods  will  Improve  the 
<iuallty  of  the  mall  service. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  The  only  real  indi- 
cation of  the  mtxlemization  programs 
»nd  the  studies  I  have  been  hearing  to 
much  about  is  that  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment very  recently  has  decided  In 
my  area  to  stop  delivering  at  the  door 
*nd  require  roadside  mailboxes.  This 
la  not  a  rural  area,  but  an  area  that  is 
*  metropolitan  area,  and  heavily  popu- 
lated areas.  Instead  of  going  forward, 
we  are  going  backward  and  going  back 
to  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  suggest  the  genUe- 
5*a  take  that  up  with  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  If  the  gentleman 
*iU  yield  further.  I  might  say  I  probably 
nave  as  much  contact  with  the  Post- 
0>»8ter  General  as  anyone  except  his  per- 
gonal family,   i  have  sent  dozens  of  com- 


plaints to  the  Postmaster  General  and 
to  his  department.  1  would  quite  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  one  of  the  flrst 
steps  shoiUd  be  to  relieve  the  present 
Postmaster  General  of  his  nonpostal 
duties  in  the  executive  branch.  It  is 
imderstandable  why  the  postal  employees 
in  my  area  have  to  hold  two  Jobs  in  order 
to  make  a  decent  living,  because  the 
postal  pay  Is  so  low  In  high  cost  of  living 
areas,  but  I  do  not  think  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  Postmaster  General  to  moonlight. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Now,  you  may  say, 
why  did  not  our  subcommittee  go  into 
these  questions,  and  it  is  appropriate  to 
ask  that.  The  answer  Is  that  we  did, 
insofar  as  the  pressure  of  time  upon  us 
permitted — and  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings win  establish  this  fact — but  it  just 
Is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  a  thorough 
Job  at  tills  sort  of  inquiry  In  conjunction 
with  our  consideration  of  this  annual 
appropriation  biU. 

Well,  enough  of  that,  for  now  I  should 
like  to  skim  the  surface,  at  least,  of  a 
number  of  the  other  items  being  pre- 
sented to  you  in  which  you  may  be  inter- 
ested. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  and  as  the 
rep>ort  itself  points  out.  the  appearance 
before  us  of  the  new  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  discuss  certain 
overall  budgetary  questions,  and  ques- 
tions delving  into  the  always-difficult 
problem  of  competitive  program  priori- 
ties, produced,  we  believe,  some  interest- 
ing Information  that  had  not  heretofore 
been  available  and  that  may  make  our 
hearings  useful  to  those  Interested  in 
such  questions  both  within  and  outside 
of  the  Government. 

I  refer,  specifically,  to  the  material  be- 
ginning on  page  554  of  our  hearings — in 
the  volume  devoted  to  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
related  agencies — and  to  the  charts  and 
tables  discussed  at  some  length  in  con- 
nection with  that  material. 

On  page  630  of  that  same  volume,  in  a 
colloquy  I  had  with  the  Director,  Mr. 
Schultze,  I  believe  we  also  succeeded  in 
clarifying  the  fact  that,  in  the  short  run, 
at  least,  it  is  the  President — ^through  his 
own  individual  control  over  the  rate  of 
FederjJ  expenditures — who  can  admin- 
istratively hold  back  on  spending  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress  lor  various 
programs  whenever  retrenchment  be- 
comes necessary  as  a  temporary  antl- 
Inflationary  measure,  and  Uiat  the  Presi- 
dent can,  of  course,  do  this  regardless  of 
whatever  Congress  may  or  may  not  do 
with  respect  to  any  particularly  unman- 
ageable Federal  budget. 

A  few  pages  further  along  In  that  same 
volume,  you  will  find  a  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  Schultze  and  myself  about  the 
procedure  the  administration  followed, 
tills  year,  In  Its  own  attempt  to  sort  out 
the  priorities  between  tiie  various  Federal 
programs — both  old  and  new — competing 
for  budgetary  consideration.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Cliairman.  we  Republicans 
have  been  urging  the  Congress  to  sort  all 
those  priorities  out  again,  but  so  far  witli- 
out  much  success.  However,  some  of  you 
may  find  Interest  In  restdlng  about  how 
the  Budget  Bureau  went  at  It,  with  Mr. 
Schultze  claiming,  when  they  were 
through,  that  "there  was  an  awful  lot 


of  priority  blood  all  over  the  floor,"  even 
though — for  my  money,  at  least — the 
procedure  they  followed  only  ended  up 
by  getting  a  little  something  of  every- 
thing for  everybody  in  this  record  budget, 
which  may  well  be  the  way  Congress  also 
decides  to  leave  it. 

While  I  am  speaking  about  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  let  me  also  say  that  I  am 
In  full  accord  with  the  subcommittee's 
decision  to  deny  the  Bureau  the  addi- 
tional staff  they  asked  for  to  reestablish 
field  offices  at  several  pohits  around  the 
Nation. 

Now.  this  would  have  been  a  small 
operation — to  begin  wiUi,  anyhow — ^not 
cosUng  very  much  more,  and  I  certainly 
can  agree  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  lor 
the  administration  to  obtain,  Uirough  the 
Budget  Bureau  or  elsewhere,  close  liaison 
witli  all  the  numerous  regional  directors 
of  Federal  agencies  in  the  field,  and  with 
top  State  and  local  officials,  as  well,  in  an 
efl^ort  to  coordinate  both  the  old  and  the 
new  Federal  programs  in  tills  Great  So- 
ciety era,  and  to  try  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  But.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
suggested  device — of  field  offices — would 
be  tlie  best  or  wisest  way  of  going  about 
that.  As  the  Director's  prepared  state- 
ment to  us  said,  on  this  point — and  I 
think  this  was  stated  rather  defensively — 
the  field  staff  people  of  the  Bureau  were 
not  to  become  czars  over  the  local  opera- 
tion of  Federal  programs.  And.  later  on, 
the  Depmty  Director,  Mr.  Hughes — speak- 
ing for  Mr.  Schultze — said  he  would  pre- 
fer to  think  of  the  projected  staff  people 
In  the  field  as  being  only  "the  eyes  and 
ears  '  of  the  President. 

But,  either  way.  it  seems  to  me.  we 
would  come  dangerously  close  to  a  sltua- 
tlOTi  where  these  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  President,  acting,  as  It  were, 
more  or  less  as  roving  ambassadors  for 
him,  would,  in  fact  if  not  in  theory,  super- 
sede the  discretion  and  authority  now 
properly  vested  In  the  other  Federal  rep- 
resentatives now  attempting  to  admin- 
ister the  various  Federial  programs  for 
which  they  are  responsible  at  regional,  or 
State  and  local  levels  of  operations.  Mr. 
Hughes  argued  that  the  Bureau's  pro- 
posed field  people  would  not  be  out  there 
to  issue  orders,  or  to  "run"  Federal  pro- 
grams— but,  considering  the  prestige 
they  would  automatically  carry,  It  would 
hardly  seem  to  me  as  though  it  could  be 
otherwise. 

If  better  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams is  necessary — ^If  closer  Presidential 
observation  as  to  how  those  programs  are 
working  or  not  working  Is  desirable — and 
If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  an  appro- 
priate function  to  perform  In  this  con- 
nection, then  I  do  not  see  why  It  could 
not  be  performed  by  the  sending  of  Bu- 
reau staff  people  from  Washington  out 
Into  the  field  as  necessary  and  whenever 
appropriate  to  do  so.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  concur  with  us 
in  this  conclusion. 

Skipping  along,  now,  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service — a  service  which  Is  very 
much  on  all  our  minds  at  this  particular 
time  of  the  year — you  will  note,  as  the 
chairman  has  painted  out,  that  we  have 
not  allowed  the  Service  all  the  additional 
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r>€rsonnel  It  wanted  for  Its  so-called  com- 
pliance activities.  As  the  report  Indi- 
cau-s — and  I  believe  we  are  unanimous 
on  t-hls-— we  feel  that  the  full  Impact  of 
the  automailc  data  system  to  which  the 
Service  15  rapidly  converting,  especially 
it.s  effect  on  securing  voluntary  compli- 
ance, should  be  tested  out  before  we  go 
nil  addln*;  all  the  manpower  requested  to 
enforce  compliance.  As  the  testimony 
brought  out,  for  about  39  percent  of  all 
tax  returns  now  selected  for  audit  there 
Is  no  resulting  change  in  the  taxpayer's 
liability.  Either  this  indicates  that  re- 
turns should  be  more  carefully  selected 
for  audit,  or  that  the  compliance  section 
1.'^  trylne  too  hard  to  make  a  record — al- 
though the  Commissioner  was  careful  to 
t)olnt  out  that  his  people  in  this  section 
do  not  work  under  any  sort  of  quota  sys- 
t^^m  and  are  under  no  forced  pressure  to 
d>'v.Mop  a  record  of  audit  collections. 

n.p  Commissioner  also  told  us  that 
the  Service  was  worldng  on  a  method 
whereby  the  ADP  system,  itself,  could  be 
u.sed  to  select  returns  for  audit — though 
this  had  not  yet  been  developed. 

In  any  event,  the  subcommittee 
feel.s — I  believe — that  the  additional 
manpower  we  are  allowing  for  com- 
pliance purposes  will  be  sufficient  to  per- 
mit this  activity  to  continue  along  at  an 
appropriate  level,  which  would  be  one 
whereon  all  taxes  properly  due  the 
Treasury  are  collected  but  there  would 
b<»  no  undue  harassment  of  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  merely  for  the  sake  of 
selectintr  a  certain  p>ercentage  of  returns 
to  .see  what  could  be  uncovered  as  the 
result  of  an  audit. 

The  Commissioner  also  told  us  about 
tlip  work  being  done  to  improve  and 
simplify  the  various  Federal  tax  report- 
inR  forms — something  which  I  am  sure 
we  all  feel  is  badly  needed.  To  cuivcmce 
thi.s  work,  the  Service  has  contracted 
with  a  private,  industrial  design  firm — 
at  a  cost  of  $20.000 — which  may  have 
been  a  useful  thing  to  do.  but  I  should 
think  that  the  Service,  itself,  would  be 
capable  of  making  this  kind  of  study. 
with  its  own  people. 

One  fairlv  good  Indication  of  the  fact 
that  our  tax  forms,  of  today,  are  still  too 
complicated  for  the  average  taxpayer  Is 
shown  by  the  Commissioner's  statement 
that  aooiit  45  percent  of  all  Individual 
taxpayers  obtain  help  in  the  preparation 
of  their  returns.  I  think  this  figure  is 
much  too  high,  and  that  simplified  re- 
turns and  more  understandable  Instruc- 
tion.";, despite  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  this  direction,  is  a  goal  still  to 
be  worked  toward. 

Therp  are  a  sood  many  more  Items 
that  I  .should  like  to  talk  about,  if  time 
jTH^rniitted,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  Intrude 
further  on  the  time  of  the  Committee 
or  of  my  colleagues. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  close 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that — as 
a  ulance  at  the  report  will  show — certain 
other  expenses  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment notably  that  of  paying  interest  on 
the  so-called  public  debt,  arc  covered  by 
our  report,  though  no  action  on  our  part 
in  the  normal  budgetary  sense  1« 
required 

As  you  will  see.  the  largest  of  these 
Items  Is  that  of  $12,750  millloD  to  pay 


Interest  on  the  debt  in  fiscal  1967 — an 
Increase  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Surely,  this  Is  still  something  for  con- 
cern— even  on  the  part  of  those  who  like 
to  point  out  that  the  public  debt  repre- 
sents a  declining  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product.  It  ought  to  be  of  con- 
cern, for  instance,  just  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  amount  we  are  paying  In 
debt  service  Is  almost  equal  to  what  we 
Intend  to  spend  in  1967  on  Federal  assist- 
ance for  health,  education,  and  certain 
basic  welfare  and  housing  programs  or 
purposes. 

It  is  of  concern,  too,  or  ought  to  be, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  our  pres- 
ent problem  with  inflation.  Look  at  it 
this  way:  We  must  rely  on  the  general 
public,  to  a  great  extent,  to  hold  that 
debt,  and  this  is  why  we  encourage  our 
citizens,  in  various  ways,  to  buy  and 
hold  U.S.  savings  bonds.  There  is.  in 
fact,  under  the  Treasury  Department,  a 
Savings  Bond  Division  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  sale  and  retention,  by 
the  general  public,  of  such  bonds. 

When  that  Division's  representatives 
came  before  our  subcommittee,  we 
learned  that,  at  the  end  of  1965.  there 
were  bonds  outstanding — these  are  the 
series  "E"  and  "H'"  bonds  only,  which 
are  the  kind  held  for  the  most  part  by 
small  Investors — amounting  In  face  value 
to  $49  2  billion. 

At  this  time,  I  asked  what  Inflation 
had  done,  during  1965.  to  the  value  of 
this  considerable  Investment.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  Treasury  who  was 
present  at  that  hearing  advised  me  that 
the  Secretary  was  using  the  figure  of  1.9 
percent  as  the  so-called  "price  deflator" 
for  1965.  Applying  this  figure  to  that  in- 
vestment, we  found  that  the  value  of 
those  savings  bonds  declined — Just  dur- 
ing 1965  alone,  mind  you — by  the  sum 
of  almost  $1  billion. 

Quite  frankly,  I  hope  our  people  keep 
buying  savings  bonds — if  they  do  not 
we  are  in  real  trouble  when  It  comes  to 
trying  to  manage  the  public  debt.  But. 
unless  we  can  damp  down  the  present 
fires  of  inflation  It  may  become  increas- 
ingly more  difficult  for  us  to  convince 
our  people  that  this  form  of  savings,  or 
any  form  of  savings  for  that  matter,  is 
a  good  investment. 

This,  then,  points  up  once  again  the 
responsibility  we  all  share  for  getting 
this  particular  budget  imder  better  con- 
trol, if  we  can.  and  I  believe  we  must 
measure  our  votes  constantly  against 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  wish  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  New  York  for 
a  very  fine  presentation  today  and  also 
for  the  great  contribution  he  makes  on 
our  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Approprlatltms  for  the  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  and  Executive 
Office. 

Mr.  STEED  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  CMr.  AodabboI. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr  Chairman, 
again  I  wish  to  state  that  the  work  of 


your  Subcommittee  on  Treastiry,  Poet 
Office  and  related  Agencies  has  been  a 
pleasant  experience  to  me.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  work  of  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr! 
Stked]  and  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  oiu-  able  staff,  i 
should  also  like  to  commend  the  clear 
and  concise  presentations  made  by  our 
dedicated  Federal  officers  who  have  been 
before  us  representing  their  departments 
and  agencies.  And  I  commend  all  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  these  serv- 
ices. 

The  bill  before  us  carries  a  cut  of  $36,- 
542.865  below  the  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1967  to  run  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Post  Office  Department,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies.  While  this  Is  a  cut 
from  the  budget  estimates,  the  bill  car- 
ries $540,433,135  more  than  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  major 
part  of  the  Increase  Is  due  to  Increases  In 
workload  in  almost  every  agency.  In- 
creases in  capital  expenditures  to  cope 
with  the  workload  increases,  and  compli- 
ance with  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  such  as  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pay  bills. 

Much  of  the  work  we  do  here  In  en- 
acting appropriation  bills  has  very  little 
meaning  to  the  average  citizen  as  far 
as  details  go.  He  hears  only  totals  and 
knows  that  his  tax  dollars  must  pay  the 
bills.  However,  there  are  certain  areas 
with  which  everyone  is  familiar.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  In  particular,  I  am  sure 
every  wage-earning  citizen  Is  well  aware 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  By 
January  1967,  the  automatic  data -proc- 
essing system  will  be  in  nationwide  oper- 
ation for  the  handling  and  review  of 
both  business  and  individual  tax  returns. 
Certainly,  our  experience  with  this  sys- 
tem has  shown  its  worth — voluntary 
compliance  has  been  stimulated  far  be- 
yond our  most  optimistic  estimates. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
automatic  data-processing  program  will 
mtUie  it  possible  to  cut  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  compliance  activities 
In  other  areas. 

Any  American  planning  to  travel  out- 
side the  United  States  quickly  becomes 
aware  of  the  customs  agent.  With  the 
increase  in  travel.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  Increase  personnel  at  the  varlo'U 
ports  of  entry  for  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  rapid  rise  In  pas- 
sengers entering  the  United  States  will 
continue.  The  men  of  this  service  must 
be  complimented  for  in  many  instancea 
they  work  imder  very  adverse  conditions. 

Every  day  the  American  public  is  be- 
coming more  aware  of  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem, and  the  tragedy  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  Illicit  traffic  in  drugs.  Your 
committee  has  recommended  that  the 
full  budget  estimate  of  $6,138,000  be 
appropriated.  I  realize  that  there  are 
areas  in  the  United  States  where  there 
Is  no  narcotics  problem,  but  be  assured 
that  these  areas  are  biecoming  harder 
to  find.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  city  of  New  York  where  we  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  drug  addicts  than 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  tragedy  in  human 
lives  that  drug  addiction  brings.    Only 
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a  few  years  ago  a  case  of  drug  addiction 
in  Queens  was  a  rarity,  but  that  cer- 
tainly Is  not  the  case  today — when  It 
starts  to  move  In  on  a  commimity  the 
spread  is  rapid.  Anything  we  can  do 
to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs  at  the  source 
cannot  be  measured  In  money  when  one 
thinks  of  the  sufferings  and  human 
misery  which  acc<  ipany  its  use  for  other 
than  medical  pui  poses.  "Hie  Bureau  oi 
Narcotics  is  making  great  strides  in  its 
war  against  the  dope  traffic,  and  I  know 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  with  our 
support.  I  believe  that  our  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  must  bring  out  new 
legislation  so  that  we  may  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  this  problem.  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  all  In  agreement  that  we  need 
more  effective  laws  to  cope  with  the  dope 
addiction  problem  and  we  cannot  rely 
only  on  Oie  Narcotics  Bureau.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  "sick"  people  who  are 
addicted  and  this  is  not  the  Job  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Every  American  knows  his  postman, 
his  rural  carrier,  or  his  postmaster.  The 
Post  Office  Department  reaches  every 
citizen  or  resident  of  this  Nation.  We 
hear  complaints  about  poor  postal  serv- 
ice in  some  areas,  but  if  we  stop  to  think 
about  the  voltmie  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  mall  goes  through,  I  believe  we 
all  marvel  at  the  Job  that  Is  done.  Cer- 
tainly, there  Is  room  for  Improvement. 
but  with  the  terrific  Increase  in  the 
volume  of  mail  which  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  will  continue,  the  answer 
must  lie  in  mechanization.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  we  will  have  need  for  less 
men,  because  this  could  not  be  the  case. 
However,  we  will  soon  reach  the  point 
where  more  people  cannot  be  physically 
accommodated.  We  must  have  the  men 
and  mechanized  equipment  to  move  the 
mall.  Your  committee  has  recommended 
the  full  budget  estimate  for  plant  and 
equipment  and  urges  the  Department  to 
move  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
its  developed  plan  for  providing  modem 
postal  facilities  and  equipment  for  the 
handling  of  the  ever-increasing  volume 
of  mall. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  disagreement 
with  some  of  the  cuts  recommended  by 
your  committee,  but  I  believe  that  we 
have  provided  the  funds  necessary  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  people  in  the 
areas  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  my  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  TMr.  Bow] . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow],  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  was  very  kind 
In  referring  to  me  as  his  leader. 

I  appreciate  very  much  his  remarks 
about  the  amendments  that  I  have  been 
ofTerlng  on  the  5-percent  limitation.  It  Is 
not  as  serious  as  he  said,  but  let  me  say 
wis,  Mr.  Chairman :  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
He  does  an  excellent  job  on  this  commit- 
tee. Some  of  his  phlloaophles  and  mine 
are  different,  but  I  respect  him  for  his.  I 
Just  do  not  agree  with  him  on  some  of 
the  things  he  has  to  say  today  about  the 
limitation  amendment. 


To  my  good  friend  on  my  right.  Toh 
Stkko.  and  his  subcommittee.  I  say  they 
have  done  a  magnificent  thing  in  keep- 
ing tills  bUl  down  under  the  budget.  No 
Item  In  here  Is  oyer  the  budget.  This  Is 
good,  although  the  bill  is  too  high.  And 
I  think  It  is  about  time  that  we  begin  to 
cut  it  down. 

I  hope  my  good  friends  on  the  right  will 
continue  to  support  their  President,  as  I 
am  trying  to  do.  What  happened  today? 
They  pulled  out  the  rug  from  under  you. 
They  have  tried  to  make  Congress  look 
bad.  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
post  offices,  one  In  Chicago.  I  really  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  seen  too  many  Re- 
publican votes  from  there. 

I  admire  the  President.  He  is  not 
being  political,  apparently.  In  this.  Mr. 
Daley  may  think  otherwise,  but  the  Pres- 
ident cut  out  one  post  office  in  Chicago. 
Then  he  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Evansvllle.  Ind.,  and  Akron,  Ohio,  to  cut 
out  some  more.    He  Is  doing  It. 

Somebody  said  to  me  yesterday  that 
I  am  trying  to  give  him  a  pocket  veto, 
and  I  am  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
veto  projects.  Well,  I  am  not  doing  that. 
He  is  doing  It.  He  has  vetoed  these  proj- 
ects. He  is  returning  the  money  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Now  let  us  give  him  scone  help.  I  have 
talked  about  this  for  some  time,  and  I 
worry  a  little  sometimes  that  I  am  some- 
what alone.    '• 

We  are  not  permitted  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  refer  to  the  gallery,  but 
I  sometimes  wonder,  what  they  might 
think  when,  with  a  $7  billion  appropria- 
tion bill,  we  have  this  few  people  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  the  $7  billion.  With  the  Ux 
burden  that  the  American  people  are 
carrying  today,  there  Is  no  more  interest 
In  this  bill,  in  this  $7  bllUon.  than  this 
handful  of  people. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  If  he  wants  me  to.  I 
will  put  In  a  quorum  call  and  I  will  not 
make  a  speech  afterward.  But  I  think 
that  people  ought  to  be  here,  to  know 
what  is  going  on  here  today,  to  discuss 
this  question  on  this  great  appropriation 
bill  that  the  gentleman  has  worked  so 
hard  on  and  that  his  committee  has  done 
such  a  magnificent  Job  on.  They  had 
days  and  days  of  hard  hearings  to  bring 
In  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

I  am  Just  wondering  whether  we  should 
put  this  bill  over  until  after  Easter. 
Maybe  the  Easter  'vacation  recess  Is  nm- 
ning  in  the  veins  of  too  many  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  when  we 
were  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  de- 
bating H.R.  14215.  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropri- 
ation bill  for  fiscal  year  1967,  I  offered 
an  expenditure  limitation  amendment. 
Of  course,  you  all  know  that  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  committee. 

Today,  on  my  motion  to  recommit  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
Instructions  to  include  the  limitation 
amendment  in  the  bill,  the  House  re- 
jected that  motion. 

Even  though  the  House,  in  Its  wisdom, 
did  not  elect  to  approve  the  amendment. 
I  still  believe  it  is  an  amendm.ent  wtiich 
should  be  adopted.  It  would  materially 
assist  the  President  In  his  effort  to  cut 


back  on  Federal  spending,  as  a  metms  of 
controlling  inflation. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
very  much  to  complete  my  remarks,  but 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  sun  sure  the  gentleman  is  sincere  In 
his  belief  that  the  House  should  adopt 
this  amendment  to  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  appropriations,  as  we  consid- 
ered doing  when  we consideied  yesterday 
the  Department  of  Interior  appropria- 
tion. 

I  am  a  little  bit  concerned,  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  prime  Im- 
portance that  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  not  shirk  our  responsibility  and 
thai  we  maintain  congressional  preroga- 
tives. It  seems  If  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment or  utilize  this  device  through  the 
procedure  of  a  motion  to  recommit,  that 
we  are  abandoning  our  congressional 
prerogatives  and  leaving  to  the  execu- 
tive, which  we  criticize  day  In  and  day 
out,  the  authority  to  make  decisions 
which  we  as  Members  of  Congress  should 
make  and  let  them  spend  what  money 
they  want  to  spend  where  they  want  to 
spend  It  rather  than  making  those  deci- 
sions ourselves.  Will  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  is  alluding  to.  It  is  very  ap- 
parent to  me  that  I  have  not  made  my- 
self clear  or  tlie  amendment  clear,  be- 
cause other  Members  have  said  that.  I 
wish  I  could  make  It  clear  to  Members 
exactly  what  this  amendment  does.  That 
is  what  I  Intend  to  do  later  on  In  my 
prepared  text.  However,  may  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  this  Is  not  the  case.  Your 
bill  will  remain  exactly  the  same  as  It  Is. 
It  does  not  affect  the  bill,  but  It  only  goes 
to  the  expenditures.  The  bill  remains 
the  same.  It  cuts  down  the  amount 
which  can  be  expended.  One  Member 
came  to  me  a  little  while  ago.  my  good 
friend  from  California,  very  much  con- 
cerned that  If  this  amendment  carried, 
this  might  reduce  the  pay  of  people  on 
the  payroll.  He  is  very  considerate  about  ■ 
that.  The  gentleman  Is  verj'  interested 
In  making  sure  that  people  receive  these 
pay  increases  they  have  gotten.  So  am 
I.  This  would  not  affect  tliat.  It  could 
not  cut  pay.  What  would  happen  is.  if 
the  President  had  to  do  it.  he  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  people  on  the  payroll. 
This  would  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  genUeman  wUI  allow 
me  to  complete  my  statement,  perhaps  I 
will  answer  some  of  his  questions.  If  I 
have  not,  then  I  will  be  delighted  to  jield 
to  the  gentleman  for  further  questions. 

As  I  say.  It  would  assist  the  President 
In  his  efforts  to  cut  back  on  Federal 
spending  as  a  means  of  controlling  in- 
flation without  the  added  burden  of 
increased  taxes.  That  is  the  thing  that 
concerns  me.  It  would  constitute  a 
small  bit  of  evidence  that  Congress  wants 
to  help  in  making  a  sincere  effort  to  re- 
capture its  constitutional  statutory  au- 
thority as  a  co-equal  of  the  executive 
and  the  Judiciary  branches  in  handling 
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affairs  r,f  -he  Federal  system.  Congress 
has  st<»d  by  and  permitted  other 
branches  of  the  Government  to  usurp 
many  of  our  prerogatives  and  obligations. 
I  say  to  you  that  If  we  do  not  move  soon 
and  forth  rightly  to  restore  Congress  to 
ius  corLstitutional  role  In  the  affairs  of 
government,  we  shall  have  been  fore- 
ciased  from  doing  so  in  the  foreseeable 
future  I  think  this  amendment  does 
that  The  President,  with  all  of  his  wis- 
dom and  industry  In  discharging  the 
awesome  responsibilities  of  his  high  of- 
fice simply  cannot  alone  cope  with  the 
wasteful  spending  plans  of  thousands  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  who  are  In  fact  re- 
sponsible for  the  scheduling  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  most  Federal  spending. 
The  President  needs  your  help.  The  Na- 
tion needs  your  help.  I  think  you  owe 
an  obligation  to  the  President  and  to 
the  .American  public  to  do  all  you  can  do 
to  conserve  our  resources,  keep  wages 
and  prices  at  a  tolerable  level,  encour- 
age private  Initiative  which  made  this 
Nation  so  great,  and  protect  the  se- 
curity of  our  beloved  country  from  ene- 
mies wlthm  and  without.  In  time  of  war 
we  cannot  discharge  that  obligation  if  we 
persist  continually  in  blindly  going 
down  the  free  spending  road  without 
some  reflection,  reexamination,  reevalua- 
tion.  and  retrenchment  of  nonessential 
spending  programs.  I  would  be  the  last 
Member  of  this  House  to  become  a 
prophet  of  gloom  and  doom,  but  if  we 
here  do  not  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  give  the  President  a  hand 
in  reducing  Federal  spending  which  we 
can  and  should  do  without,  so  long  at 
least  as  there  Is  a  war  in  Vietnam,  then 
we  shall  leave  our  heritage  a  mess  of 
fiscal  pottage  that  will  take  untold  years 
to  unravel  and  to  right. 

Today  in  connection  with  the 
Treasury  and  Post  OfHce  appropria- 
tion bill  I  shall  again  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  you  rejected  yesterday  and 
earlier  today  That  amendment  simply 
provides  that  the  atlmlnlstratlon  may 
spend  In  f^.scal  1967  only  95  percent  of 
what  the  President  proposed  In  his  budg- 
et to  spend  on  the  items  provided  in  this 
bill— 95  percent  on  the  items  provided 
In  this  bill  It  has  no  effect  on  the  spend- 
ing of  previously  appropriated  funds.  It 
applies  only  to  the  budget  proposed 
spending  in  1967  on  the  items  provided  In 
this  bill 

Thmkiing  on  the  limitation  amend- 
ment should  be  divorced  from  thinking 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided In  this  bill.  It  is  true  that  the 
committee  cut  $36  million  from  the  budg- 
et request  contained  in  the  bill,  and 
that  represents  a  reduction  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  We  estimate  if  this  ex- 
penditure limitation  is  adopted.  It  will 
provide  for  a  greater  cut  In  the  1967 
spending  for  Items  in  the  bill  than  the  $3G 
million  cut  in  appropriations.  While  a 
cut  of  5  percent  for  proc>osed  spending 
may  be  looked  upon  as  minimal  by  some. 
It  stiffens  the  President's  resolve  where- 
ever  possible  to  curtail  proposed  spend- 
ing for  the  balance  of  1966  and  1967. 

Historically  th.e  ad.minlstratlon's  esti- 
mates of  spending  as  set  forth  in  the 
budget,  are  not  hard  and  faist.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  often  revised — 


usually  upward — almost  as  soon  as  the 
budget  is  submitted. 

Thus,  the  limitation  will  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  insofar  as  spending  on  Items 
contained  In  the  bill  are  concerned. 

Additional  requests  for  Increased  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  of  the  other 
body  when  the  bill  Is  over  there.  To 
the  extent  that  such  appropriations 
were  granted,  spending  In  fiscal  1967 
would  be  further  increased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  making  this  effort 
again  this  afternoon  for  two  purposes: 
One.  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  all 
Members  understand  what  the  amend- 
ment would  accomplish,  and  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  its  great 
statesmanship  which  should  be  evident 
in  all  of  its  proceedings. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  again,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagconner],  and  I  hope 
I  have  clarified  some  of  his  questions. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  understand  a 
little  bit  better  what  the  gentleman  at- 
tempts to  do.  But  I  cannot  conceive, 
through  the  use  of  mathematics  of  5  per- 
cent, how  we  can  maintain  the  existing 
level  of  services  in  the  Post  OCQce  and 
Treasury  Departments,  and  all  the  other 
agencies,  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  lev- 
el of  expenditures  by  Just  5  percent.  As 
small  as  the  amount  would  be.  it  seems  to 
be  factuail  to  me  that  every  time  we  have 
a  net  increase  of  one  in  population,  if  we 
maintain  the  existing  level  of  services  to 
the  people,  whatever  the  agency  or  de- 
partment might  be,  the  cost  of  doing 
business  Increases,  particularly  for  that 
department— every  time  we  have  a  net 
Increase  of  one  In  the  population.  In 
other  words,  we  are  Ignoring  a  growing 
population  and  the  new  needs  for  ex- 
panded services.  We  are  certainly  mak- 
ing mockery  of  o\ir  responsibility.  The 
executive  will  become  even  more  power- 
ful. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  I  may  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  do  not  have  the  figures  before 
me — I  ,wlsh  I  had  them,  and  perhaps 
someone  on  the  committee  has  them — 
I  would  like  to  show  the  gentleman  the 
increase  In  expenditures  of  the  Post  OCQce 
Department  over  the  last  10  years.  The 
Increase,  moneywlse.  Is  greatly  In  excess 
of  the  Increase  In  population. 

Further,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  that 
the  service  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
today  Is  the  worst  we  have  seen  In  years, 
even  though  we  have  given  them  all  this 
money.  It  Is  time  that  they  began  to  get 
down  to  business  and  began  to  operate 
on  what  we  are  giving  them.  I  believe 
perhaps  a  reduction  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  them  to  have  because  they  have 
had  these  great  increases,  year  after  year 
after  year,  and  the  service  has  become 
worse  and  worse,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
increases  have  been  considerably  more 
than  the  Increase  In  population. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  there  are  some 
areas  where  cuts  could  be  made. 

Mr  BOW  Before  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  may  I  say 
that  I  look  forward  to  Larry  O'Brien  do- 
ing a  good  Job  down  there.  I  have  great 
respect  for  Larry,  if  he  will  Just  spend 
his  time  down  at  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment trying  to  improve  the  service  and 


delivery  of  the  mall  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  serve  less  on  Capitol  HUl.  u 
that  Is  done  I  believe  we  will  have  some 
reductions. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  1  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  tliat  there  are  some 
areas  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
wherein  services  conceivably  should  be 
Improved,  but  I  would  disagree  that  we 
have  the  worst  mail  service  that  we  have 
ever  had.     I  do  not  have  this  experience 

Mr.  BOW.  WeU.  I  do  not  remember 
the  pony  express,  and  some  of  those 
methods  of  delivery. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  kind,  thoughtful,  and  generous  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
which  he  earlier  made  about  me. 

I  believe,  if  the  gentleman  would  take 
the  time  to  look  at  the  record,  the  gentle- 
man would  find  that  our  records  are  very 
similar.  I  may  disagree  with  him  here, 
and  I  do  so  because  I  feel  that  such  an 
amendment  would  cut  In  on  the  es- 
sential service  of  these  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  tried  to  make 
It  very  clear  that  5  percent  of  $7,210 
million  is  $360  million. 

Last  year  this  Congress — together  with 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  now — voted 
for  a  pay  raise  by  a  vote  of  370  to  7. 
That  pay  raise  alone  cost  the  taxpayers 
and  cost  this  budget  $349  million.  You 
cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

Mr.  BOW.  How  many  people  are  you 
putting  on  the  payroll  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  this  bill  we  are  put- 
ting about  19,000. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  About  19,838  In  both 
Post  Office  and  Treasury. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  other  words,  you  are 
putting  19,000  more  people  on  the  pay- 
roll. Let  us  cut  down  some  on  the  pay- 
roll. 

Mr.   CONTE.     Well,  that  Is  easy  to 


say 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  the  expense  of  paying  people. 
That  is  because  we  are  Increasing  pay- 
rolls the  way  we  are;  19,000  more  people. 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  asked  for  24,000, 
and  we  cut  them  down  to  19.838. 

Mr.  BOW.  How  much  did  you  give 
them  last  year? 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  this  a  Republican 
civil  war  or  can  a  Democrat  get  in? 

Mr.  BOW.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
your  post  office  in  Chicago.  The  Presi- 
dent took  it  away  from  you.  So  let  us 
talk  over  here  on  this  side  where  we  do 
get  post  offices. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely right.  I  can  tell  you  if  they  took 
my  post  office  away.  I  would  be  on  this 
fioor  screaming  right  now. 

Mr.  BOW.  But  they  are  still  going  to 
bioild  a  house  for  the  Vice  President 
They  cannot  bxiild  any  post  office  in  Chi- 
cago for  my  friend  from  Illinois,  but  the 
Vice  President,  of  course.  Is  going  to  get 
his  bouse. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course,  they  will 
never  take  that  out— they  had  to  take 
care  of  Hubut. 


But  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that 
the  mandatory  Increases  amount  to  $349 
million.  Now,  the  total  Increase  In  this 
budget  with  these  new  positions — new 
positions  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
volume  of  mall  which  Is  6.4  percent  more; 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  volume  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  returns  which  are 
running  over  1.300.000  returns  this  year 
above  last  year,  and  may  run  over  and 
above  that;  to  take  care  of  the  Increased 
number  of  travelers  and  carriers  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  from  abroad  at 
an  Increased  rate  of  4  percent — was 
$503,890,270,  Including  the  19,838  new 
employees  to  take  care  of  these  Increased 
workloads. 

Now,  taking  this  salary  Increase  that 
the  Congress  saddled  on  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partment— taking  that  Increase  of  $349 
million  and  subtracting  It  from  the  total 
increase  of  $540  million  over  1966 — It 
leaves  you  with  a  net  increase  over  1966 
of  $191  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  frc«n  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  may  yield 
to  me  whatever  time  It  takes  him  to  make 
his  point. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

As  I  was  sajdng,  taking  that  It  leaves 
you  a  balance  of  $191  million  as  the  in- 
crease over  the  1966  budget.  Therefore. 
It  means  if  your  amendment  is  adopted 
and  if  you  cut  5  i^ercent  of  the  total, 
$7,210  million — or,  in  other  words,  $360 
million — we  would  be  appropriating  $169 
million  less  than  we  appropriated  in  1966. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  all  these  in- 
creases In  workloads — more  volimie  In 
mail,  an  increase  In  the  Federal  Internal 
revenue  returns  for  inccwne  tax  and  in- 
creases in  the  customs — you  would  have 
to  cut  services. 

I  ask  the  gentleman.  Where  are  you 
going  to  cut?  Are  you  going  to  cut  the 
funds  of  the  narcotics  agency?  Are  you 
going  to  cut  the  funds  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Bureau  of 
Engraving,  the  Mint,  Bureau  of  Accounts. 
Coast  Guard.  Post  Office  Department? 
Where,  I  ask  you? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league he  Is  using  that  old  cliche— 
Where  are  you  going  to  cut? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Oh,  no,  this  is  a  realistic 
approach  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  are  many  places 
where  cuts  can  be  made  other  than  In 
these  areas  of  Secret  Service  and  nar- 
cotics. How  much  is  Involved  with  refer- 
ence to  narcotics  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Not  at  this  point.  I  am 
having  a  very  Interesting  conversation 
with  my  friend  here,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  YATES.     We  are  aU  enjoying  It. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  raises  the 
question— Are  we  going  to  cut  narcotics? 
There  Is  only  some  $6  million  for  that  In 
this  bill  and  when  that  Is  considered  In 
relation  to  the  $7  blUlon  total  of  this 
Wll— It  Is  a  sort  of  ridiculous  thing  to 
raise  that  question. 


Mr.  CONTE.  The  heart  and  soul  of 
the  whole  question  here  Is  the  operation 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  BOW.  Now  we  are  back  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  we  are  get- 
ting away  from  the  narcotics.  That  Is 
good.  I  would  like  to  get  away  from 
this  question  of  narcotics  so  far  as  the 
discussion  of  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  heart  and  soul  of 
this  Is  right  there  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. They  have  had  an  Increase  in 
mail  volume  of  5.4  percent.  The  mall 
volume  has  Increased  by  2  billion  pieces, 
so  that  now  they  are  delivering  74  billion 
pieces  of  mail  a  year.  Who  Is  going  to 
deliver  this  mall  imless  we  give  them  the 
money  they  need  to  do  the  Job? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  same  people  will  de- 
liver It  who  have  always  been  deliver- 
ing it. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  In  con- 
clusion, I  think  when  we  talk  about  who 
is  going  to  deliver  the  mail  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  argimients  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  made,  we  have  to 
think  about  the  American  taxpayers  who 
are  overburdened  now  and  who  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  tax  Increase  uiUess  we  do 
something  about  reducing  the  budget  and 
reducing  expenditures  In  this  bill  and 
reducing  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  every 
time  that  second  hand  makes  one  turn 
aroimd  the  clock  and  records  the  pass- 
ing of  Just  1  minute  of  time,  it  costs  the 
American  taxpayers  $26,000.  Yes,  It 
costs  the  American  taxpayers  $26,000 
every  minute  on  the  national  debt.  It 
is  about  time  that  this  Congress  begins 
to  cut  that  national  debt  and  to  cut  out 
the  spending  and  to  cut  out  increasing 
the  budgets  every  year  and  get  down  to 
the  point  where  people  understand 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  What  the  gentleman 
says  Is  true.  However,  you  must  real- 
ize this,  that  we  did  make  cuts  and  tried 
to  make  even  more.  You  did  state  It 
originally — but  you  did  not  give  me  any 
of  the  credit. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  did  give  the  gentleman 
credit  and  I  do  give  him  credit.  The 
gentleman  has  done  a  magnificent  job  on 
this  blU. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  tried  to  cut  It  even 
further.  I  cannot  say  much  about  what 
happened  In  executive  session.  You  must 
realize  this  Is  a  very  sensitive  agency 
here. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know  the  gentleman 
tried  to  cut  It  even  further. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  Is  a  very  sensitive 
bill  here. 

Mr.  BOW.   Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  have  all  of  the  rev- 
enue producing  agencies  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  all  of  the  agencies  that 
give  these  services.  So  you  have  to  be 
very,  very  careful  where  you  cut  this 
to  make  sure  that  you  do  not  cut  the 
services  to  the  American  people  and  that 
you  do  not  cut  the  revenue  service  to 
the  point  where  they  cannot  go  out  and 
collect  the  revenue  needed  to  run  the 
Government. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  on  this  bill  and  I  com- 


mend him  for  It.  The  gentleman  frcan 
Ohio  who  Is  now  in  the  well  is  just  as 
sincere  in  the  Job  that  he  is  trying  to 
do  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  sincere  in  what  he  Is 
trying  to  do^ 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  we  should  make 
some  reductions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yatks.] 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  an  Inquiry  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  colloquy  that 
just  took  place  on  the  floor  between  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  gentleman 
frc«n  Ohio  who  proposes  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  cut  the  apprt^rlatlon 
bill  did  not  consult  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  before  he  prepared 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  the  gentleman  cer- 
tainly consulted  with  me. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  consulted 
with  you?  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  it  has  been  evi- 
denced here  on  the  floor  in  the  colloquy 
we  had  that  we  disagree. 

Mr.  YATES.  You  disagree?  How 
long  has  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts been  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ajjproprlatlons? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  the  record  speaks 
for  Itself. 

I  do  not  think  we  all  have  to  agree 
with  each  other,  even  though  we  are 
all  on  the  same  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee. I  think  I  have  made  my  point 
clear,  and  I  think  we  will  prevail  today. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan. 

DCDvcnoN  or  kxkmptions  roa  crxij»ei«  in 
Tbm  CASE  or  divobceb  paeem-ts 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ORIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  that 
should  simplify  the  tax  problems  di- 
vorced, or  legally  separated,  parents  en- 
coimter  In  determining  which  one  of 
them  Is  entitled  to  the  personal  exemp- 
tion for  their  dependent  child. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  vexatleus  prob- 
lem. These  disputes  actually  represent 
the  No.  I  problem  in  the  auditing  of  In- 
dividual Income  tax  returns.  They  are 
the  major  cause  of  disagreement  in 
cases  involving  duplicate  claims  of  ex- 
emptions. The  amoimt  of  revenue  in- 
volved hardly  Is  commensurate  with  the 
heavy  administrative  burden  caused  by 
these  cases,  and  the  efforts  to  bring  them 
to  conclusion  have  clogged  the  appeals 
procedure.  Many  of  these  cases  even 
have  gone  to  the  Tax  Court  for 
resolution. 
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During  the  6-month  period  that  ended 
on  June  30.  1959,  claims  for  duplicate 
personal  exemptions  for  children  of  di- 
vorced or  separated  parents  were  the  ma- 
jor issue  In  5  percent  of  the  Informal  con- 
ferences held  on  more  than  13,000  cases 
Involving  individual,  fiduciary,  and  cor- 
poration Income  tax.  Such  duplicate 
claims  also  were  a  lesser  Issue  In  many 
of  the  other  conferences.  These  statis- 
tics which  describe  only  1  percent  of  all 
the  returns  examined  for  possible  defi- 
ciencies suggest  that  the  Issue  was  in- 
volved In  more  than  65.000  of  the  more 
than  IV3  million  returns  examined  In 
that  6-month  period. 

Clearly,  some  reasonable  rules  for  sim- 
plifying the  determination  of  which  par- 
ent Is  entitled  to  the  child's  exemption 
must  be  placed  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  Is  the  objective  of  the  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  today. 

This  problem  arises  because  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  presently  requires 
that  the  parent  who  claims  the  personal 
txemption  for  the  child  shall  have  oon- 
inbuted  more  than  half  of  the  child's 
support.  This  seemingly  simple  require- 
ment encounters  difficulties  because  of 
perfectly  human  responses  in  these  slt- 

UaCiOUS. 

Frequently,  the  parents  disagree  about 

the  exemption  for  the  simple  reason  that 
each  believes  he  has  made  the  contribu- 
tion of  more  than  one-half  of  the  child's 
support  m  order  to  earn  the  exemption. 
Unfortunately,  the  efforts  to  resolve  the 
disagreement  often  are  impeded  by  000- 
tii.aiiijj  111  will  between  the  former 
spouses  and  a  resulting  lack  of  coopera- 
tion In  determimng  who  supplied  the 
majority  of  the  child's  support.  The  dif- 
ficulties are  compounded  by  Uie  lack  of 
Incentive  to  cooperate,  for  the  gain  of 
one  former  spouse  is  the  other's  loss. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  becomes 
t/ie  unforturuite  arbiter.  For  Instance, 
ii  ;.s  jvjwerlesa  to  disclose  to  either  the 
former  husband  or  wife  any  Informa- 
tion submitted  by  the  other  parent  to 
sutjsuntlate  the  claim  for  support  of  the 
child. 

The  bill  I  am  presenting  today  Is  an 
attempt  to  find  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  sure  It  Is  not  a  perfect  solu- 
tion but  a  substantial  amount  of  effort 
has  been  devoted  to  finding  the  best 
answer  we  could  to  cover  the  many  di- 
vergent situations.  Tlae  bill  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code — section  151 — 
to  provide  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
parent  having  custody  of  the  child  Is  en- 
titled to  the  deduction  for  his  personal 
exemp'ion.  However.  It  includes  several 
exceptions  under  which  the  parent  not 
having  custody  of  the  child  would  be 
granted  the  personal  exemption. 

The  exemption  will  be  allowed  to  the 
parent  not  having  custody  of  the  child. 
for  example,  if  under  one  of  two  alter- 
native conditions:  First,  the  decree  of 
divorce  or  separate  maintenance  provides 
that  the  exemption  be  allowed  to  the 
parent  without  custody,  or,  second,  there 
is  a  written  agreement,  signed  by  the 
t^iieiit  with  custody,  providing  that  the 
oUjer  panru  be  allowed  the  exonption 
and  that  th-  parent  with  custody  will  not 
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claim  the  exemption.  This  agreement 
must  be  attached  to  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  parent  not  having  custody. 
For  either  of  these  exceptions  to  apply, 
however,  the  parent  not  having  custody 
would  have  to  contribute  at  least  $600 
to  the  support  of  the  child. 

The  exemption  also  will  be  allowed  to 
the  parent  without  ctistody  If  he  con- 
tributes more  than  il,200  to  the  child's 
support,  and  the  other  parent' does  not 
establish  clearly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasTiry  that  he  contributed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  child's  support.    . 

The  $1,200  rule  applies  regardless  of 
the  number  of  children  the  divorced  par- 
ents may  have.  For  example,  take  the 
case  of  divorced  parents  withjwo  chil- 
dren In  the  mother's  custody.  The  father 
would  be  entitled  to  both  exemptions  if 
he  contributes  over  $1,200  to  support  of 
the  children,  unless  the  mother  estab- 
lishes that  she  contributed  more  than 
half  of  the  support  for  either  or  both 
children.  In  this  event,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  ore  or  both  exemptions. 

In  addition,  when  a  dispute  arises  In 
this  type  of  case,  my  bill  provides  that 
both  parents  au-e  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  Itemized  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditures on  which  the  other  parent 
bases  his  claim  of  support. 

The  $1,200  rule  possesses  the  unique 
characteristic  of  preserving  equity  to  the 
taxpayers  and  yet  resolving  without 
question  most  of  the  cases.  A  survey  of 
tax  returns  showed  that  a  requirement 
of  $1,200  per  child  would  result  in  glvhig 
the  exemption  to  the  parent  with  cus- 
tody of  the  child  In  about  80  percent  of 
the  cases. 

Finally,  the  parent  not  having  custody 
of  the  child  may  claim  the  personal  ex- 
emption even  though  he  may  not  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  child's  sup- 
port, as  long  as  his  claim  meets  the 
requirements  under  existing  law  for  a 
multiple-support  agreement.  This  pro- 
vision enables  the  parents  to  agree  among 
themselves  concerning  who  should  have 
the  exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  not  elim- 
inate all  the  disputes  between  parents 
concerning  which  one  may  claim  the 
personal  exemption  for  their  child,  but 
it  should  succeed  In  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  them.  In  addition,  it 
furnishes  the  parents  with  opportunities 
to  work  out  agreements  on  their  own. 

The  Intenml  Revenue  Service  is  pro- 
vided with  clear-cut  rules  that  can  be 
applied  In  settling  many  of  the  disputes. 
The  bill  also  permits  the  Service  to  pre- 
sent each  parent  with  a  copy  of  an  Item- 
ized statement  upon  which  the  other 
parent  bases  his  support  claim.  This 
opportunity  should  simplify  the  reconcil- 
iation of  conflicting  claims  for  certain 
expenses.  Under  this  bill,  the  IRS  will 
find  itself  less  frequently  serving  as  a 
postman  tal  counselor  on  financial  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  MOKLLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  the  population  explosion  has 
been  discussed  in  relation  to  water  pol- 
lution, food  dlstributioQ.  and  a  myriad 
of  other  areas.  But  we  are  in  danger 
from  this  expansion  of  humanity  In  yet 
another  and  equally  serious  region, 
postal  delivery. 


We  have  all  witnessed  the  problems 
that  have  resulted  from  the  $58,800,000 
appropriation  reduction  of  last  year. 
The  mails  have  slowed  down,  and  re- 
search in  new  methods  of  delivery  has 
come  to  a  veritable  standstill. 

This  year's  appropriation  has  come  out 
of  committee  $21,747,000  less  than  re- 
quested. The  amount  to  be  allocated 
this  year  Is  slightly  higher  than  fiscal 
year  1966.  Yet  postal  authorities  antici- 
pate a  4-  to  5-percent  Increase  In  mail 
volume.  With  our  Increasing  population, 
it  Is  fast  becoming  impractical  to  use 
humans  to  handle  the  mail.  Mechani- 
zation, a  byword  in  every  other  industry, 
is  also  needed  in  our  postal  system.  I  ask 
that  we  give  support  to  HJl.  1412.  in  an- 
ticipation tliat  the  postal  authorities  will 
use  it  wisely  in  helping  to  alleviate  our 
congested  mall  system.  Why  not  do  It 
the  most  efficient  way  possible,  and  then 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  promised 
1-day  delivery? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  fcM-  time. 

Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  14.  line  17: 

"OPEEATmO  EXPENSES,  EXECTTrrVE  MANSION 

'"Pot  the  care,  maiDtexLance,  repair  and  al- 
teration, refurnishing.  Improvement,  heating 
and  lighting.  Including  electric  power  and 
fixtures,  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  trav- 
eling expenses,  to  be  expended  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  notwlthatandlng  the 
provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  and  ofll- 
clal  entertainment  expenses  of  the  President, 
to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his  certtflcate; 
•692.000." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
take  only  a  minute  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  that  I  am  surprised  that  nowhere 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  OflBce  of  the 
President  Is  there  any  reduction,  in  fact 
there  Is  an  increase  of  $1,209,135  to 
$17,014,135.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  upon  the  housewives 
of  the  Nation  to  buy  cheaper  cuts  of  meat, 
and  other  cheaper  products. 

I  assimied  when  this  bill  came  on  for 
consideration  there  would  be  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  White  House  enter- 
taining. I  thought  that  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing things  going  at  the  White  House 
would  be  down  In  line  with  the  call  upon 
housewives  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  disappointed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  con- 
tinue to  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  17,  line  18: 

"Tm-E    V GEVEKAt.    HIOTISIONS 

"Sec.   501.  No  part  of   any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein." 
AiczNDKZ^  orrxaxD  bt  mx.  bow 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  dialrman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
17,  Immediately  following  line  19,  Insert  a 
new  section  aa  follows: 

"Sec.  503.  Money  appro i»^lat«d  In  tbla  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all 
Items  provided  for  herein  beyond  96  percent 
of  the  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  esti- 
mated therefor  in  the  budget  for  1967  (H. 
Doc.  335)." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
same  amendment  I  offered  yesterday  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  bill  and  the 
same  amendment  that  we  had  on  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  must  say  to  the 
membership  that  it  will  also  be  offered 
as  a  motion  to  recommit,  if  It  does  not 
carry  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  rather  anticipate  that  it  will  be  of- 
fered In  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Committee  to  discuss  it.  It  has  been 
discussed  fully  and  plainly.  The  plane 
schedules  are  bad  tonight,  and  the  train 
schedules  are  bad,  and  it  Is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  speak  to  a  small  group.  I  am 
glad  to  see  more  people  on  the  floor  than 
we  had  here  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepteid. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  order  not  to  spend 
any  time  of  the  Committee  on  this,  on 
the  time  of  the  gentleman,  I  would  like 
to  rise  to  support  this  amendment. 

The  President  Is  reported  in  the  press 
as  having  called  the  Cabinet  in  a  few 
days  ago  and  as  having  suggested  that 
a  billion  be  cut  in  spending  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  has  only  3  months  to  go.  If  they 
can  save  $1  billion  in  spending  in  3 
months,  I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot 
tighten  their  belts  and  absorb  what 
amounts  to  a  5 -percent  spending  limi- 
tation. 

I  think  In  offering  this  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  proving 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  administration. 
I  Join  him  in  supporting  the  President, 
and  call  on  all  our  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  today  to  Join  us  In  supporting 
the  President  In  his  effort  to  curtail 
spending  In  order  to  curb  the  inflation- 
ary forces  that  are  running  rampant  in 
the  country  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  understand  what  the  amendment 
proposes  to  do.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  worked  on  this  bill,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  I  have  some  under- 
standing of  the  agencies  Involved  here 
and  the  mandates  they  have  to  carry 
out  In  providing  services  for  this  country. 
I  could  not  In  good  conscience  do  other- 
^■Ise  than  oppose  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  that  It  would  result  in  some 
very  undesirable  situations  if  It  were 
applied  to  these  particular  agencies. 

I  remind  the  House  that  we  are  dealing 
with  some  of  the  most  important  agen- 
cies of  this  Government.    Almost  all  of 


their  workload  is  beyond  their  control. 
They  are  already  practicing  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
efficient  work  in  the  whole  Government 
in  trying  to  do  well  with  the  money 
we  give  them. 

I  might  say  that,  although  this  bill 
amounts  to  more  in  dollars  than  the  bill 
last  year,  the  hearings  are  replete  with 
details  of  the  savings  and  the  economies 
that  these  agencies  have  effected  in  their 
constant  battle  for  more  efficient  service. 
They  have  absorbed  a  lot  of  the  cost  im- 
posed on  them  by  this  imprecedented 
increase  in  their  workloads  and  by  the 
acts  of  Congress.  Otherwise,  we  would 
have  been  forced  here  today  to  ask  for 
a  lot  more  money  than  we  have. 

I  think  we  can  rest  assured  that,  as  far 
as  these  agencies  are  concerned,  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  get  value  received, 
and,  if  there  Is  any  opportunity  in  the 
coming  year  to  save  money,  they  will  do 
as  they  have  done  in  this  past  year:  they 
will  save  money  where  they  can. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment.  I  certainly  have 
spoken  at  length  on  this  matter,  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has 
within  the  past  2  weeks  at  various  times 
denied  the  seriousness  of  Inflationary 
pressures,  urged  businessmen  to  cut  down 
on  investment,  blamed  housewives  for 
not  putting  on  their  glasses  and  taking  a 
good  look  at  prices  when  they  shop,  sug- 
gested a  whopping  tax  Increase  and  then 
backed  away  from  this  suggestion,  finally 
talked  vaguely  of  cutting  spending  by  $1 
billion  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  even  as 
it  continued  to  ask  for  supplemental 
appropriations. 

We  in  the  minority  again  call  on  the 
President  to  end  this  confusion,  to  face 
frankly  the  growing  problem  of  inflation 
and  use  the  most  direct  weapon  at  his 
disposal  to  counteract  It  by  reducing  the 
planned  level  of  Federal  spending  this 
year  and  next. 

We  in  the  minority  do  not  want  another 
tax  Increase.  This  year  the  taxpayers' 
burden  has  already  been  increased  by 
higher  social  security  taxes,  higher  excise 
taxes,  advanced  withholding,  and  by 
general  tax  rises  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. All  these  increases  already 
imposed  are  reliably  estimated  to  nm 
about  $8  to  $10  billion. 

Reduced  Government  spending  is  pref- 
erable to  a  tax  increase  as  an  anti- 
Inflationary  measure  for  three  reasons. 

First,  every  dollar  cut  from  spending 
Is  a  dollar  less  of  inflationary  pressure. 
When  Goverrunent  raises  taxes,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  takes  many  dollars  that 
would  have  t)een  saved  If  they  had  been 
left  with  taxpayers.  Every  dollar  of  a 
tax  increase,  then,  does  not  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures  to  the  same  degree 
as  a  dollar  cut  In  spending. 

Second,  the  Government  cannot  per- 
suasively call  for  reductions  in  private 
spending  when  it  fails  to  exercise  re- 
straint in  its  own  spending.  It  cannot 
expect  businessmen  and  consumers  to 
follow  the  advice  wliich  it  refuses  to  heed 
in  managing  Its  own  affairs. 


Third,  a  tax  increase  will  encourage 
recklessness  in  Government  spending.  It 
is  not  likely  to  produce  the  fiscal  restraint 
which  Government  should  observe  in  the 
present  economic  situation. 

In  controlling  Inflation,  the  timing  of 
governmental  action  Is  all  Important. 
Action  must  be  taken  before  the  fire  be- 
comes a  conflagration.  The  longer  the 
administration  dallies,  the  more  drastic 
the  action  that  finally  will  be  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Bow] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue reading  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Blatnik.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  14266)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  reswl  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  aecxjMMrr 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  Instruc- 
tions to  that  committee  to  report  It  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  page  17,  Immediately  following  Une  19, 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  502.  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all 
items  provided  for  herein  beyond  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  total  aggregate  net  expendi- 
tures estimated  therefor  in  the  budget  for 
1967  (H.Etoc.  335)." 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  WiesUon  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  qu^tlon  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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Mr  B<  .V  M.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
'  f  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
r.ot  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
i.h.ic  A  ciuonim  is  Dot  presmt. 

::  e  SPEAKER  Svldently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  127,  nays  244,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows: 


Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

Olenn 
Arends 
Ashbrook 

A.  :i;:...re 

Ba'.rs 

B&tun 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betta 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Broomfteld 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  NO. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton.  Utab 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Caiuil 
Callaway 
Carter 
Cederber^ 
Chambexlain 
Clancy 
Clauaeo, 
DcmH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Oolller 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Curtts 
I>aKU« 
Davis,  wis. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 


Abbitt 

.A    ', .  - ' 

Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ar.drsil*, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
AsplnAll 
Bd  ad-i  t  r  i 
B.u--;  ■ 
Bm-Kw    :'h 
B<>'! 


•nUf. 


f-  iA»'y 


•aUf 


Pr\ 


Clark 

CTeyen^w 

Cobeiaa 

Conte 

Conye«» 

OooJey 

Connaa 

Craley 

Culver 

DanleU 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarxa 


(RoUNo.  621 

TEAS— 127 

Dole 

Oom 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Plndley 

Ford.  Oersld  H. 

Fountain 

Prelingtauyaen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Gathlocs 

OoodeU 

OrooB 

Qrover 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N  C. 

Keith 

King.  NT. 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCuIloch 

UcDade 

Mc£wen 

MacGregor 

Mallllard 

UarUn,  AU 


May 

Ulchel 

Minshall 

Ulae 

Moore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

OTConskl 

Otunger 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Poff 

Qule 

Qiilll«n 

Reld.  III. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubita 

SnUth,  Calif. 

Smith,  NT. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Utt 

Walker,  MUs. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Tounger 


NAYS— 244 

Delaney 
Denton 

DtgRS 

Dtngell 

DoQobue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Edmondson 

Bdwards.  CaiU. 

Sdwards.  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Bvina,  Tenn. 

PalloD 

ParnaJey 

Parnum 

Paacell 

Pelghan 

Plsher 

Flood 

Mynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

wmiam  D. 
Prledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmata 
Oettys 
Olauno 

GlbbODB 

Gilbvt 

GUUgan 
Gonzales 
Orabawakl 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 


Grelgg 

Grlder 

Grlflltha 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Hicks 

HoliOeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

HtUl 

Run  gate 

Hix>t 

Ichord 

Jrwln 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Joelson 

J<^nson.  caltf. 

Jonas,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kiistenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Oalir. 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Koraecay 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Leggett 


Long,  Z<a. 

Long.  Kd. 

Love 

MoCartby 

McOowaU 

McPall 

McOrath 

McMillan 

McVlcko' 

Ifaodonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackte 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MlUa 

Mlnlf<h 

MLnk 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhcad 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  III. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brtea 

OHara.  lU. 

0-Hara,Mlch. 

Oisen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

OTJelU.  Mass. 

PasBiiian 

Patten 
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Pepper 

Perklna 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Race 

BandaU 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rcsnlck 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

RoblsoD 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Iti-igers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Honan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

8t  Onge 

Scheuer 

Sohlaler 

Scbmldhauser 

Secrest 

Senner 


Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkea 

Slak 

Slack 

Snuth.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

^^^ten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOrXNO — 61 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Baring 

flelcher 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brock 

Burleson 

Cabell 

Caoaeron 

Chelf 

Colmer 

Cunningham 

Oaddarlo 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dowdy 

Dyal 

Blsworth 

Fnrbfiteln 

Flno 


Fraaer 

Fuqua 

Grimn 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keogh 

Klrwan   ^ 

Landrum 

McClory 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

MlUer 

Mtirray 


Nix 

Patman 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Relnecke 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Smith.  Va. 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

TliompBon,  N.J. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Whitten 

Williams 

WUUs 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Ut.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MarUn 
of  Nebraslta. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Btr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Parbetein  with  Mr  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  OrUBn. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Daddarto  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr,   Sweeney  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Masaa- 
chuaetts. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.    Thompson    of   New   Jersey    with   Mr. 
Mathlas. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  MlUer. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.   Burleaon. 

Mr.  Colzoer  with  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Fraaer  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa. 


Mr.  WlUlama  wttb  Mr.  Chelf. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  and  Mr.  MACDONALD 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  o[)ened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  368,  nays  2,  not  voting  62.  as 
follows: 
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AbUU 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bauds  tr  a 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
B^plc  worth 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnik 


Bolton 

Brademas 
Bray 

Brooics 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  H  C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burton.  C*Uf 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Oalian 

CSallaway 

Carey 

Carter 

Caaey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cleveogcr 

Cohelan 

Cblller 

Oonable 
Conte 

Cony  era 

Oooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtln 

Dague 

Daniels 

OaTla,Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garra 


Delaney 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Olgga 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donofaue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

DulaU 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Bdwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Bvlna.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Famsley 

Famum 

FaaceU 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

PMedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 
Oarmatz 

Oathlngs 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

GUhgan 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

OrUBths 

Gross 

Ororer 

Qubaer 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Banley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Town 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 


Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Csllf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NT. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Komegsy 

Kreba 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Llpacotnb 

liong.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDawell 

McBwen 

McPUl 

McOrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MaoOregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

March 

Martin,  Ala. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MlUs 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MlnshaD 

Mime 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorfaead 

Morgan 

Morris 


Uorrlaon 

Morse 

Morton 

Mo&her 

Moss 

Uulter 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

OHara,  ni. 

OUara,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Bees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Rellel 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 


BlTera,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NT. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 
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Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tvick 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wll.son,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
wnght 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Bow 


Curtis 
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Abernethy 
Adair 
Andrews, 
Olenn 
Baring 
Belcher 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brock 
Burleson 
Cabell 
Cameron 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dowdy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 


Ellsworth 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Praser 

Fuqua 

Glalmo 

Griffin 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones.  Mo. 

^eogb 

Klrwan 

Landrum 

McClory 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 


Matthews 

Miller 

Murray 

Ntx 

Patman 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Relnecke 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roudebush 

Scott 

Smith.  Va. 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toil 

Tunney 

Whitten 

WlUlams 

WlUls 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachuaetts. 
Mr.  Ten«r  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Orlflln. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  EUaworth. 
Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Qlenn  Andrews. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr  Praser. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Wllllama. 

Mr.  Thompson   of  New  Jersey  with   Mr. 

Willis. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Colm». 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
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Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Cameron. 
Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Chelf. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okla- 
homa. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  GROSS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special  order, 
scheduled  for  today,  be  transferred  to 
Thursday.  April  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RIGHT  APPROACH 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  its 
noteworthy  comment  on  the  President's 
speech  on  the  importance  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  is  typical  of  many  papers 
we  have  all  seen  in  the  last  few  days. 

The  President  "defended  it  persua- 
sively," the  Chronicle  believes,  stating 
that  his  tone  "was  friendly,  philosophical, 
and  unmistakably  firm."  The  paper  also 
noted  that  he  was  conciliatory,  holding 
out  the  hope  "that  no  member  of  the 
treaty  will  long  remain  withdravtTi  from 
the  mutual  affairs  and  obligations  of  the 
Atlantic." 

In  the  laelief  that  others  will  want  to 
see  the  Chronicle's  editorial.  I  am  offer- 
ing it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

United  States  Wnj,  S'ncK  Wtth  NATO 

President  Johnson  adopted  the  right  ap- 
proach In  his  reply  to  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  handwritten  letter  concerning 
France's  Intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In  his 
reply  and  In  his  policy  statement  before  the 
F<>reign  Service  Institute  of  the  State  De- 
partment, Mr.  Johnson's  tone  was  friendly, 
philosophical,  and  unmistakably  firm.  He 
explained  the  n.S.  position,  which  differs 
greatly  from  France's;  he  defended  It  per- 
suasively; and  held  out  the  hope  that  France 
someday  will  see  the  light  and  return  to  the 
fold. 

Regardless  of  what  Prance  does,  however, 
Mr.  Johnson  made  clear  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  stick  with  NATO  and  to 


continue  our  cooperation  with  the  13  re- 
maining members  in  Insuring  the  security 
of  Europe.  If  Prance  chooses  to  •withdraw 
the  United  States  can  do  nothing  to  stop  her. 

Not  that  the  United  States  sees  any 
"righteousness  in  standing  pat"  against  all 
BUggeations  for  updating  the  alUance.  If 
an  organization  Is  alive  and  vital  it  must 
grow  and  change,  Mr.  Johnson  said.  But 
we  reject  President  de  03X1116*8  view  that  the 
time  has  come  for  its  Integrated  military 
structure  to  be  dismantled. 

The  best  one  can  say  for  NATO  is  that  It 
has  'worked;  It  haa  kept  the  peace  In  Europe. 
While  It  Is  based  on  the  reality  that  we  must 
fight  together  if  war  comes,  Mr.  Johnson 
explained.  It  also  "rests  on  the  reality  that 
war  will  not  come  at  all  if  we  act  together 
during  peace."  This  is  where  I^resldent  de 
OauIIe  disagrees.  He  sees  NATO's  military 
structure  as  no  longer  necessary  In  view  of 
the  dlnUtUshlng  threat  from  Russia.  By 
cutting  hU  military  Ues  with  NATO,  De 
Gaulle  hof>e8  to  gain  greater  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  greater  prestige  for  Prance  even 
at  the  cost  of  disrupting  the  prevailing  unity 
of  the  Atlantic  community. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  band,  re- 
mains steadfast  In  its  determination  to  -work 
with  remaining  members  to  preserve  and  In- 
crease NATO's  deterrent  strength.  Indeed, 
we  expect  to  extend  that  coojjeration  and 
unity  of  spirit  wherever  It  will  be  ■useful. 

Mr.  Johnson's  tone  waa  conciliatory.  His 
letter  referred  to  Prance  aa  "our  old  friend 
and  ally,"  and  in  his  speech  differing  with 
the  French  leader  he  didn't  mention  De 
Gaulle  by  name.  Thus.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
wisely  attempted  to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
this  fundamental  disagreement.  "We  are 
hopeful,"  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "that  no  member 
of  the  treaty  will  long  remain  withdrawn 
from  the  mutual  affairs  and  obligations  of 
the  Atlantic." 


DESECRATION  OF  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  a  recent  shameful  incident  in 
my  district  which  resulted  In  the  public 
and  deliberate  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  there  Is 
no  Federal  law  prohibiting  such  action 
unless  it  occurs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  any  less 
a  Federal  crime  to  trample  or  tear  our 
beloved  symbol  of  freedom  in  one  of  the 
50  States  than  it  Is  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  referring  to  the  incident  last  Fri- 
day when  several  hundred  demonstra- 
tors, led  by  professional  anti-American 
agitators  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  stormed  the  Crisp 
Coimty  Courthouse  grounds  in  downtown 
Cordele,  Ga.  The  screaming  mob  pulled 
down  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  made  a  public 
display  of  tearing  them  to  the  shock  and 
amazement  of  the  local  citizenry,  both 
white  and  Negro. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  to  demon- 
strate in  a  peaceful  manner,  but  it  is  an- 
other matter  entirely  to  desecrate  that 
symbol  of  freedom. 
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Our  Governor  moved  swiftly  to  restore 
law  and  order  and  to  protect  the  flags  of 
Uie  United  States  and  Georgia  by  calling 
oui  the  Slate  patrol. 

1  am  sur?  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
win  be  as  shocked  as  I  was  to  discover 
tiiat  no  Federal  statute  exists  to  punish 
such  irresponsible  acts  or  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  In  the  future. 

Each  of  you  will  recall  that  it  took  a 
similar  public  outrage,  the  burning  of 
r!raft  cards,  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  last  year. 
In  my  humble  opinion  It  should  be  an 
equally  serious  offense  to  desecrate  the 
A.-Tierlcan  flag — a  symbol  we  all  hold 
dear— as  It  Is  to  alter,  destroy,  or  multi- 
late  a  draft  card  Involving  the  individual. 
Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  make  It  a  criminal  offense,  punish- 
able by  a  ftne  up  to  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment up  to  5  years,  to  publicly  mutilate, 
deface,  defile,  defy,  trample,  or  cast  con- 
tempt upon  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
at  any  place. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  in  enact- 
Ir-R  the  draft-card-bumlng  law  last  year 
we  m.ere'y  gave  these  an tl -Americans  an- 
other opportunity  to  gain  publicity  from 
their  dtsloyaity  What  a  sad  commen- 
tary- on  the  times. 

O  Mr  Speaker,  how  long  shall  we  de- 
bate patriotism'  When  wlU  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Americans  wake  up 
to  the  determined  efforts  of  these  people 
to  destroy  America  from  within  while 
operating  under  the  ostensible  guise  of 
civil  rlght-s  workers? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  by  including 
a  resolution  from  the  Cordele  posts  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Amer- 
ican L«glon.  and  E)l«abled  American  Vet- 
eran.?, and  a  telegram  from  the  president 
of  the  Cordele  Lions  Club. 

In  a  »p<-clal  joint  meeting  of  the  local  po«t« 
of  :fie  Veteranj  of  Ptoreign  Vf%n.  the  Ameri- 
can I^g'.on.  and  DlMbled  American  Veteran* 
held  -n  .\prtl  1,  lOM,  and  representing  more 
than  5<>j  load  members,  the  following  reso- 
lution WM  unanimously  adopted: 

WherefLs  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  the  local  schools,  restaurants,  and 
moteis  have  b^n  Integrated  without  serious 
Incident  and  tremendous  progress  has  been 
made  between  the  white  and  Negro  commu- 
nities ir:  -arrylng  out  the  Intent  of  the  ClvU 
Righ'vi  .\ct  which  we  understand  to  be  the 
law  without  Interference  from  outside  radi- 
cal organizations  until  recently,  and 

Whereas  for  the  past  week  the  i>eace.  har- 
m  .ny  tranquillity,  and  progress  being  made 
between  the  white  and  Negro  communities 
have  been  seriously  Jeopardized  by  the  de- 
scent upon  the  scene  of  an  organization  who 
rep.-esent  themselves  as  being  under  the 
banner  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (SNIC).  and  being  locally 
led  by  a  Negro  preacher  who  has  spent  much 
o!  his  time  in  a  mental  Institution,  and 

Whereas  contrary  to  the  principles  and 
purfxjse  of  psacefuJ  demonstration  this 
group,  numbering  sereral  hundred  of  mostly 
young  schoolchildren  who  had  been  enticed 
away  from  the  classrooms  by  the  Incompe- 
tent leadership,  with  utter  disregard  for  the 
maancy  laws  of  the  State  of  Oeorgla.  carried 
banners  displaying  the  words  "No  Longer 
Nonviolence"  and  taunted  the  citizens  of 
t.-.u  -r,n.  :■;  .r.-y  with  Obscene  ezpressloiu, 
disgra.-'.'  ,.  tippearances.  using  dirty  and  abu- 
sive lang  lags  to  our  local  police  and  law  en- 
forcement oOoMB,  and  descended  upon  ths 
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offlcs  of  our  ooTinty  school  superintendent 
and  adjoining  offices  removing,  scattering 
and  knocking  hu.  papers  and  files  from  the 
desk  onto  the  floor,  and 

Whereas  this  group  not  being  satisfied  with 
this  outrage  did  also  swarm  upon  the  court- 
house grounds  yelling,  pulled  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  the  flag  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  from  their  flagstaH  and  tore  them 
from  their  halyards,  to  the  shock  and  amaze- 
ment of  the  citizenry  of  this  county,  both 
white  and  colored:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  unanitncnuly  re- 
aolved,  That  the  aforesaid  servicemen  In 
peaceful  assembly  do  hereby  utterly  con- 
demn  and  deplore  the  tin-American,  unpatri- 
otic, and  communistic  conduct  of  the  afore- 
said individuals,  particularly  the  mixed- 
color  outside  SNIC  agitators,  as  being  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  truths  and  prin- 
ciples for  which  many  of  us  fought  and  bled 
In  defense  of  our  country  on  foreign  fields, 
at  the  same  time  watching  many  of  our 
buddies  actually  die,  to  preserve  the  rights, 
freedoms,  privileges,  and  opportunities 
characteristic  of  this  country  which  the 
aforesaid  rabble  and  misguided  do-gooders 
are  now  openly  and  brazenly  flaunting  and 
trampling  beneath  their  dirty  feet  under  the 
guise  of  civil  rights:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  the  veterans  of  past 
wars,  all  peace-loving,  law-abiding  citizens 
shall  not  rest  until  those  responsible  for 
this  unprovoked  and  dastardly  act  are  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  Justice;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  covered  Into  the  minutes  of  each  of  the 
aforesaid  organizations  present,  and  a  copy 
thereof  sent  by  certified  mall  to  addressee 
only,  return  receipt  requested  to  each  of  the 
following:  The  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 
Senator  HzxMAif  TaucAooc:  Senator  Ricsaao 
B.  Russaix;  Congressman  Maston  O'Neai,; 
Gov,  Carl  Sanders:  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Oeorgla;  State  commander  of  the 
American  Legion;  State  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  State  commander 
of  the  E>lsabled  American  Veterans;  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion;  na- 
Uonal  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  national  comnumder  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans;  chairman  of  the  city 
and  county  commissions;  local  and  State 
news  media;  State  and  national  heads  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent  CoordlnaUng  Com- 
mittee (SNIC). 

WnxiAM  L.  SAirona  Mcmorial 

Post  No.  4743. 
HAisrTj,  J.   Panneix.  CoTnTnander, 
AmaiCAN  Lkoion  Post  No.  38, 
J.  R.  Rzxss,  Commander. 

DlSABLKD  AjCntlCAN  VrmLANS, 

OoaoKLX  CHAjrm  No.  3. 
C.  E.  JoHirsoif.  Commander. 

CokDKU,  Oa., 
March,  2,  1968. 
Hon.  Maston  O'Nbal, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

To  the  present  time,  relations  between  the 
Negro  community  and  white  conununity  in 
this  county  have  been  congenial,  the  local 
citizenry,  both  white  and  Negro  havlitg  ap- 
parent understanding  as  to  the  impact  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  both  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  gradualism. 

Integration  of  our  schools,  our  restaurants 
and  motels  has  begun  and  progress  In  this 
field  has  been  hoped  for  and  expected  by  the 
responsible  people  of  both  ethnic  groups. 

Without  any  semblance  of  a  cause,  the 
tranquiUlty  existing  here  began  deteriorat- 
ing on  Monday  when  groups  of  Negro  chil- 
dren were  enticed  away  from  their  school- 
rooms by  outside  SNIC  agitators  and  a  local 
Negro  preacher  who  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  a  mental  institution. 


They  have  paraded  these  children  through 
the  business  community,  destroyed  property 
in  the  school  board  office,  spit  upon  local  law 
enforcement  officers  and  yelled  at  them  in 
violent,  abusive  dirty  language. 

They  blocked  entrance  to  the  school  board 
office  Emd  Crisp  County  power  commission  of- 
fice In  one  building  and  blocked  entrance  Into 
the  other  county  building,  and  male  and  fe- 
naale  lying  around  on  the  courthouse  lawn 
together,  refusing  to  move  on  when  officers 
directed  them. 

These  demonstratlcAs  culminated  yester- 
day afternoon  when  the  leaders  of  this  group 
and  some  small  Negro  children  who  knew  no 
better  lowered  and  defaced  the  American  flag 
and  Georgia  flag,  screaming  unintelligibly  all 
the  while. 

Some  of  the  leaders  who  committed  this 
act  have  been  Identified,  warrants  Issued  and 
they  have  been  placed  under  arrest.  Others 
have  gone  into  hiding.  Last  night  a  Negro 
was  shot  and  the  investigation  up  to  now  In- 
dicated tliat  he  was  shot  by  one  of  these  so- 
called  civil  rights  leaders. 

The  desecration  of  our  flags  has  stunned 
thU  community,  we  believe  both  the  Negroes 
and  the  whites.  The  county  attorney  bat 
been  aidvised  that  the  actions  against  the 
flags,  being  on  county  property,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  crime  under  any  of  the  Federal 
statutes.  We  urge  you  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible in  your  power  to  remove  these  SNIC 
leaders  from  our  community  and  let  us  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  working  our  salvation  for 
both  the  Negro  and  white  people  in  our  com- 
munity. It  can  be  done  If  these  outside  In- 
fluences wlU  leave  us  alone. 

Today  the  American  flag  U  flying  through- 
out the  city  of  Cordele. 

AcBaxT  B.  Altobo, 
President,  Cordele  Lions  Club 


REPLY  IS  PRAISED 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  corisent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  New  Orleans  States-Item 
believes  the  manner  in  which  President 
Johnson  replied  to  French  President  de 
Gaulle's  efforts  to  change  the  character 
of  NATO  was  well  handled. 

The  pj«>er  states  that  the  President 
made  it  plain  that: 

Without  close  cooperation,  nations  which 
collectively  possess  the  greatest  arsenal  In 
the  world   cannot  stem  aggression. 

It  notes,  too: 

Severai  times  did  the  President  refer  to 
the  folly  of  IsolaUon.  It  muat  occur  to  an 
older  generation-Bow  different  is  this  posi- 
tion from  that  of  the  United  SUtes  of  a  few 
decades  ago.  before  world  leadership  was 
thrust  upon  It, 

Believing  that  the  analysis  made'  by 
the  States-Item  will  be  enjoyed  by 'my 
colleagues,  I  herewith  offer  It  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Rkcord  : 

(From  the  New  Orleans  SUtes-Item, 

Mar.  34,  1066] 
XJtnrwa  Statss  AnswMMa  Dx  Gadlls 
Reform  is  not  reform  at  all  when  It  ap- 
plies to  French  President  Charles  de  OsuUei 
efforts  to  change  ttas  character  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  OrganUsation.  the  world's 
most  ix>werful  military  alliance. 

President  Johnson  rightly  speaks  out 
against    the    fractious    Frenchman's    short- 
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sighted  plan  to  reduce  the  highly  successful 
15-natlon  defensive  device  to  a  loose-Jointed 
affair  of  bilateral  agreements. 

It  has  been  plain  for  years  that  Moscow 
reepeots  NATO,  Best  of  proof  Is  that  It  tried 
without  great  luck  to  establish  NATO's  coun- 
terpart east  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  pointedly  that  without 
close  cooperation,  nations  which  collectively 
possess  the  greatest  arsenal  la  the  world  can- 
not stem  aggression. 

And.  obviously  with  France  in  mind,  he 
declares:  "Yet  a  nation — not  by  the  action 
of  her  friends  but  by  her  own  decision  to  pre- 
pare and  plan  alone — could  still  imperil  her 
own  security  by  creating  a  situation  In  which 
response  would  be  too  late  and  too  diluted." 

Several  times  did  the  President  refer  to 
the  folly  of  Isolation.  It  must  occur  to  an 
older  generation  how  different  is  this  posi- 
tion from  that  of  the  United  States  of  a  few 
decades  ago,  before  world  leadership  was 
mrust  upon  it. 

Mr,  Johnson  cannot  be  accused  of  mincing 
words  with  General  d«  Gaulle,  yet  neither 
can  he  be  blamed  for  sUenattng  the  general. 
President  de  Gaulle  has  taken  care  of  that 
painstakingly. 

He  refuses  to  learn  from  World  Wars  I  and 
II  as  weU  as  from  the  object  lessons  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  In  the  last  century.  That 
must  not  be  permitted  to  Jeopardize  the  14 
steadfast  nations  of  NATO. 


ONE    BILLION    DOLLAR    PROJECTS 
DELAYED  BY  UDALL 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mi-.  Speaker,  Duke  Power 
Co.  has  requested  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  permis- 
sion to  spend  $1  billion  to  develop  Ap- 
palachla. 

This  is  private  capital  equal  to  the 
entire  authorization  by  the  Congress  to 
develop  Appalachia.  The  responsibility 
for  the  delay  of  the  major  portion  of  this 
development  in  an  undeveloped  area  of 
Appalachia  is  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

As  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  a  tax  supported 
Department,  is  delaying  and  could  de- 
stroy forever  these  taxpaylng  projects. 

I  recently  visited  the  Keowee-Tox- 
away  area  of  Pickens  County  and  Oco- 
nee County.  S.C,  and  Transylvania 
County,  N.  C.  where  Duke  is  seeking 
permission  to  spend  $700  million.  This 
area  Is  undeveloped  and  is  ideal  for  the 
development  of  private  enterprise,  tax- 
paying  projects  such  as  proposed  by 
Duke  Power  Co.  It  is  urgent  that  Duke 
Power  Co.  be  permitted  to  begin  its 
Keowee-Toxaway  project  now. 

Duke  needs  to  know  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  April  1966. 

Duke  is  anxious  to  have  the  initial 
steps  of  this  vast  project  in  operation  by 
May  1971.  Duke  must  know  now  in  or- 
der to  commit  itself  for  the  powerplant 
machinery.  Orders  for  water  wheels  and 
other  necessary  items  must  be  made  im- 
mediately in  order  to  meet  the  comple- 
tion date  In  early  1971  and  thus  supply 
power  needs  at  that  time. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  sending  the 
following  telegrsun  to  Secretary  Udall: 

Hon,  Stewabt  L,  Udall. 

Secretary  o/  the  Interior,  Department  o/  the 
Interior,  Washington.  D.C.: 
More  than  a  year  ago  Duke  Power  Co..  on 
January  4,  1865,  requested  a  license  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  begin  power 
generating  projects  In  an  undeveloped  area 
ot  Appalachia  In  my  congressional  district  in 
South  Carolina  and  in  Representative  Rot 
Tatlok's  district  in  western  North  Carolina 
Involving  the  expenditure  of  more  than  •700 
million  of  private  capital. 

Someone  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  employed  delaying  tactics  by  requesting 
one  study  after  another.  These  obstruction- 
ist tactics  are  strange  and  unexplalnable. 
The  latest  request  for  an  extension  was  made 
on  January  8  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Kenneth  Holum  for  a  period  of  60 
days — until  AprU  7.  In  granting  this  exten- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission  expressed 
the  hope  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  all 
of  the  90  days  allowed.  Apparently  the  In- 
terior Department  did  take  the  full  90  days — 
that  90-day  period  expiring  tomorrow,  April 
7.  I  urge  that  no  further  extensions  will  be 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  order 
that  this  great  project  in  Appalachia  can  be- 
gin now. 

The  Appalachian  Commission  has  been 
forced  to  withhold  a  grant  for  vital  road  con- 
struction In  this  area  until  the  FPC  has  made 
its  decision.  This  road  construction  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  the  construction  of 
this  gigantic  project  can  get  underway. 

Our  Committee  on  Public  Works  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  authorized  last 
year  approximately  $1  billion  of  Federal  funds 
for  development  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
Duke  Is  proposing  to  spend  approximately  tl 
billion  also  to  develop  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, t700  million  of  which  would  be  spent  on 
the  Keowee-Toxaway  project  (FPC  2503). 

The  Duke  project  would  generate  an 
abundance  of  cheap  electricity,  furnish  wa- 
ter for  municipal  and  industrial  use,  for 
county  rural  water  systems  and  recreation 
on  a  manomoth  scale.  Power  needs  In  this 
area  of  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina 
are  estimated  to  be  four  times  the  present 
need  by  198S.  The  Duke  projects  are  Indis- 
pensable to  meet  these  needs.  Duke's  elec- 
tric power  rates  are  20  percent  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

This  Duke  Keowee-Toxaway  project  would 
pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury  $24  million 
annually  In  taxes  and  920  million  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. Past  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  by  Duke  Power  Company 
(3  additional  are  Invested  in  new  industry 
and  expansion  of  old  thus  providing  huge 
additional  tax  revenues.  Fifty-five  percent 
of  all  Industry  locating  In  the  CaroUnas  has 
located  in  the  area  served  by  Duke  Power  Co. 

This  Duke  development  in  App>alachla 
would  coruiume  from  (135  to  (140  milUon 
worth  of  coal  annually  from  the  depressed 
coal  fields  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  and  other  areas  of  Appalachia, 
The  vast  majority  of  this  coal  would  be  used 
In  the  Keowee-Toxaway  project.  This  Duke 
Keowee-Toxaway  project  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est projects  ever  proposed  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  the  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Its  Governor,  legislature  and  congres- 
sional delegation.  It  also  has  the  support  of 
North  Carolina, 

This  project  would  provide  for  better 
schools,  roads,  hospitalization  and  job  op- 
portunity so  desperately  needed  by  the  pec^le 
of  Appalachia. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  respectfully  urge  that  any- 
one In  your  Department  be  restrained  from 


requesting  stUl  another  study  which  would 
only     delay     and     hinder    further    Federal 
Power  Commission  consideration  of  a  license 
few  this  great  project  In  Appalachia. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely. 

Wm,  Jewnikcs  Bktan  Dobi«, 
Member  of  Congress.  Third  South  Caro- 
lina District. 


PULL  THE  STRING  ON  DE  GAULLE 

Mr,  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Reccmid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
recent  actions  of  President  de  Gaulle 
directed  toward  further  remo\lng  Prance 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  raising  the  strong  possi- 
bility that  the  infrastructure  of  NATO 
may  have  to  be  moved  from  French  soil 
and  relocated  elsewhere  makes  one 
wonder  why  the  United  States  does  not 
begin  to  make  its  displeasure  felt  at  this 
new  example  of  Gallic  irresponsibility. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  change 
the  trend  of  events  in  France,  but  we 
certainly  do  not  have  to  let  it  be  thought 
that  we  like  what  De  Gaulle  is  doing  to 
us  and  to  NATO. 

It  is  true  that  the  problem  is  a  joint 
problem  and  should  be  treated  as  the 
problem  of  14  nations,  rather  than  that 
of  the  United  States  alone,  but  since  the 
United  States  has  been  such  a  prepon- 
derant partner  in  terms  of  organization 
and  financing,  the  American  people  can- 
not avoid  the  feeling  that  De  Gaulle 
really  means  what  he  says  about  remov- 
ing United  States  Influence  and  is  direct- 
ing his  efforts  s^ainst  the  United  States 
while  using  our  atomic  power  as  a  shield. 

When  we  remember  the  urgent  plea 
of  the  French  that  NATO  headquarters 
be  located  on  French  soil  and  that  the 
council  also  be  placed  there  and  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  other  members  of 
NATO,  the  present  intimations  of  with- 
drawal come  with  singularly  bad  grace. 

And  when  one  realizes  that  over  the 
years  of  NATO  the  United  States  has 
contributed  over  $900  million  for  its 
share  of  the  infrastructure  alone  and 
that  its  replacement  could  cost  a  major 
portion  of  $1  billion  the  true  extent  of 
De  Gaulle's  linpolltesse  is  apparent. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
play  some  of  the  cards  which  we  hold  in 
our  hands  with  the  same  coolness  that 
the  general  employs? 

For  example,  he  has  been  methodically 
requiring  the  settlement  in  gold  of  Amer- 
ican debts  to  France  based  on  normal 
currency  transactions  but  far  above  the 
noi-mal  percentage  of  conversion.  This, 
of  course,  has  been  done  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  is  having  balance-of- 
payment  problems  due  to  our  broad  com- 
mitments throughout  the  world,  among 
them  the  support  of  troops  who  have 
been  allocated  to  NATO  for  the  defense 
of  France. 

Why  could  we  not  take  a  page  from 
De  Gaulle's  book  and  start  acting  on  the 
basis  of  strict  legality? 
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For   pxauTiple    would  we  not  have   a 

cause  of  action  in  quasi-contract  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infra^tr'acturp  which  has 
been  conferred'' 

More  importar.tly  ihou^h.  what  about 
the  indebtedness  of  the  French  Oovem- 
meat  to  the  United  States'"  This  debt 
which  goes  beck  to  World  War  I  origi- 
nally presently  amounts  to  $4  688  bllllotL 

Why  should  thas  'iblUatlon  not  be  ap- 
plied against  any  claims  that  Trance  may 
exert  against  the  Unred  States? 

Or  better  yet  wr  v  5h  uJd  we  not  bring 
su^t  against  France-  tn  the  World  Court 
or  any  proper  rnbunal  to  recover  the 
amount^s  due  and  owing. 
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NEW  YORK  Cn~t'  FAILS  TO  MEET 
DEADLINE  FOR  HEADSTART  SUM- 
MER  PROGRAM 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addresa  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  New  York 
city  s  Headstart  program  Is  in  utter  chaos 
and  distress  In  view  of  the  crisis.  I  call 
upon  Sargent  Shrtver  to  step  in  and  by- 
pass the  New  York  City  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Committee  and  deal  directly  with 
the  Independent  agencies  which  have 
applied  for  Headstart  programs. 

Unfortunately.  New  York  City's  Head- 
start  program  still  appears  hopelessly 
mired  in  bureaucratic  redtape.  So  seri- 
ously endangered  is  the  program  that 
the  cochairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Headstart  Comm.lttee  has  resigned.  In 
announcing  her  resignation.  Mrs.  Elinor 
Guggenheim.er  said  that  delay,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  chaos  are  endangering  the 
program 

Mr  Speaker,  3  months  have  passed — 
the  winter  has  come  and  gone — since  this 
program  should  have  been  fully  operat- 
iHij  TVie  program  was  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  last  De- 
cember 27  In  the  amount  of  $6.5  million 
for  11  843  youngsters. 

On  February  14.  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  pointing  out  that  not  a 
single  approved  agency  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  city  to  proceed.  I  re- 
ported that  I  had  called  upon  both  the 
mayor  of  New  York  City  and  the  Director 
of  the  OfEce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  break  the  bottlenecks  and  make  the 
funds  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  who  would  never  regain  the 
tim.p  lo.'^t 

After  inexcusable  delay,  programs  for 
the  winter  Headstart  program  have  now 
finally  been  surted  by  21  agencies,  and  7 
agencies  are  partially  operating.  They 
Involve  some  1,440  children.  However.  17 
a;?pncles  with  programs  involving  about 
3.500  children  are  not  operating,  and 
the  children  are  trapped  In  the  middle 
of  a  bureaucratic  wrangle. 

The  New  York  aty  Economic  Oppor- 
tunlty  Committee  should  have  been 
working  full  force  since  last  Augxiat  to 
prepare  for  the  winter  Headstart  pro- 
gram. When  the  Federal  grant  wm  au- 
thorl2ed  on  December  27.  all  appUoaUona 


.  :  a  eady  have  been  evaluated,  all 
space  .nations  Inspected,  all  programs 
ready  to  go. 

In  many  communities  throughout  the 
country  antlpoverty  agencies  were  all 
set  with  their  local  HeadsUrt  plana  in 
early  October.  In  New  York  City.  Head- 
start  application  forms  were  first  made 
available  by  the  city  to  the  independent 
agencies  at  the  very  end  of  October,  and 
even  at  that  point  no  clear  guidelines 
were  given  to  Headstart  applicants.  By 
the  end  of  November  no  single  facility 
had  been  Inspected;  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember there  was  no  clear  picture  as  to 
the  availability  of  adequate  spaces — and 
to  this  date,  the  New  York  City  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Committee  has  not 
submitted  accurate  estimates  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  spfu^e  and  renovating  prob- 
lem to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  meet  local  licensing  re- 
quirements, many  of  the  proposed  class- 
rooms had  to  be  renovated.  This  was 
known  to  the  New  York  City  Economic 
Opportunity  Committee  last  Augast,  and 
all  the  necessary  preparations  should 
have  been  completed  so  that  classes 
would  have  been  started  upon  approval 
of  the  grant  last  December.  Instead  th^ 
city  waited  and  did  nothing. 

After  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity approved  the  $6.5  million  grant 
In  December  27.  then  the  city  argued 
that  the  cost  of  renovations  should  come 
out  of  the  Federal  OEO  grant.  Mean- 
while all  the  programs  were  held  up.  in- 
cluding those  which  had  no  licensing 
problem. 

On  February  21  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  by  telegram  authorized  the 
reallocation  of  $490,000  for  renovation, 
with  a  limit  of  $10,000  per  facility. 
Three  days  later  the  authorization  was 
rescinded.  A  month  went  by.  The  bu- 
reaucrats wrangled.  During  this  period, 
contracts  were  at  last  signed  for  pro- 
grams which  did  not  require  renovation. 
The  bureaucrats  continued  to  wrangle. 
Then,  on  March  19.  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  agreed  to  authorize 
a  maximum  of  $2,000  per  classroom.  In 
addiUon.  the  city  is  to  contribute  $150.- 
000  or  one  third  of  the  total  Federal 
funds  expended  for  renovation,  which- 
ever is  less,  but  in  no  event  less  than 

$ioo;ooo. 

AH  during  the  winter,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  asked  the  city  for 
renovation  cost  estimates  and  contract 
specifications.  This  information  has  not 
been  suppUed.  and  the  city  has  yet  not 
submitted  any  renovation  contracts  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
the  required  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to  say,  the  chil- 
dren are  the  ones  who  suffer.  It  is  time 
for  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  step  Into  this  sit- 
uation and  straighten  It  out.  I  call  upon 
him  to  deal  directly  with  tJie  Independent 
agencies  involved  and  get  them  started 
Individually  and  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  another  as- 
pect to  the  tragic  chaos  that  has  marked 
the  New  York  City  HeadsUrt  program. 
March  31  was  the  deadline  set  by  the 
Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  the  submlaalon  of  applications  for 
this  summer^  Headstart  program.    New 


York  City  has  failed  to  meet  the  dead- 
line. The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Is  prepared  to  fund  programs  for 
26.000  children  this  summer — the  same 
as  last  summer.  However,  the  city  must 
act  and  submit  its  appUcatlons.  Other- 
wise, we  will  not  only  face  the  same 
chaos  and  delay  with  the  summer  Head- 
start  program,  but  the  fimda  will  be  lost 
completely  and  diverted  to  other  clUes 
and  States. 

The  faUure  of  New  Yoric  City  to  apply 
by  March  31  should  not  result  in  fur- 
ther denial  for  needy  children.  I  again 
urge  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  deal  directly  with  the  proposed  Inde- 
pendent Headstart  agencies,  so  that  there 
win  not  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  hap- 
IJened  this  winter. 


AjyrU  6,  1966 
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RAILWAY      PROGRESS      INSTITDTE 

ENDORSEMENT  OP  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Kir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  hi  the  Record  and  Include 
a  news  release. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecOon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  a  recent  policy  state- 
ment by  the  Railway  Progress  Institute, 
the  national  association  of  the  railway 
supply  and  equipment  industry,  endors- 
ing the  President's  proposal  for  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  This  state- 
ment is  indicative  of  the  widespread  sup- 
port which  is  being  given  this  proposal, 
and  I  ask  to  Include  it  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Statkmcnt  of  Railwat  Pkookzss  iNsrrron 
The  Railway  Progress  Institute,  the  na- 
tional aaooclatloD  of  the  railway  equipment 
and  supply  Industry,  has  endorsed,  by  voM 
of  its  governing  board,  the  concept  of  a 
liVleral  Department  of  Transportation. 
While  endorsing  the  concept,  the  instltutt 
reeerves  the  right  to  offer  constructive  criti- 
cism on  detailed  aspects  of  the  proposal  as 
they  develop  In  congressional  t«stlmony. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS" AFFAIRS  TO  TRAVEL  TO 
PHILIPPINES  AND  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  ResoluUon  803  and  ask  for  lU 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  ao3 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  68,  Eighty-ninth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  author- 
ized to  send  not  more  than  five  members  of 
such  committee  and  not  more  than  two  staff 
assistants  to  the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines 
and  South  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  Into  the  disability  compensation  and 
pension  program,  the  death  compensation 
and  death  pension  program,  the  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  program,  insur- 
ance, education,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
hospital  and  medical  care  and  other  subjects 
properly  coming  within  the  jurtsdlctlon  of 


(aid  committee  In  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  in  the  case  of  American  veterans 
and  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects  and  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  program  as  authorized 
by  Public  lAW  88-214. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  or  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
Uon  lOOd  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  ctirrencles  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  602(b)  or  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  ae  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7,  1B64; 
|3|  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  In  excess  of  actual  transporta- 
tion costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  Its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counterpart 
(unds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
Bid  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  ftimlshed  by  public 
carrier,  or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
(uch  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaJ.  Pending  that,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  803  is 
the  normal  travel  resolution  which  will 
affect  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  permit  two  staff  and  five  com- 
mittee members  to  travel  to  the  Philip- 
pines or  Vietnam,  The  resolution 
conforms  in  all  ways  to  the  normal  reso- 
lution of  this  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  its  adoption  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution passed  the  Committee  on  Rules 
unanimously  after  being  explained  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas,  that 
members  of  this  committee  would  not  be 
going  to  South  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  THE  WEEK  AND  AFTER 
THE  EASTER  RECESS 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr  Speaker, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
Inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
further  legislative  business  this  week, 
and  if  he  could  tell  us  when  he  will  make 
an  announcement  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram beginning  Monday.  April  18. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman, 
we  have  finished  the  legislative  program 
for  this  week.  I  know  at  this  time  of  no 
legislative  business  for  tomorrow.  It  will 
be  our  purpose  to  announce  the  program 
for  the  week  following  the  Easter  holi- 
days on  tomorrow.  We  do  expect  to  have 
business  on  Monday  following  the  Easter 
recess. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


A  PROTEST  ON  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIORS  LIFTING  OF  CONTROLS 
ON  IMPORTS  OF  RESIDUAL  FUEL 
OIL 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  the  coal  miners  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, many  of  whom  wUl  lose  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  unregulated  dumping  of 
cheap  residual  oil  from  Venezuela.  I 
would  also  Uke  to  protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
lifting  controls  on  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil,  which  was  done  In  recent  days. 
I  think  this  was  a  most  unfortunate 
move,  which  lost  jobs  for  West  Virginians 
and  for  the  railroaders  in  West  Virginia 
and  which  resulted  In  economic  losses 
for  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  Is  very 
unfortunate  at  a  time  when  we  are  tak- 
ing other  steps  to  improve  the  economy 
of  the  Appalachian  area. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  is  more  than  likely,  the  cause 
of  having  these  restrictions  carried  on 
as  long  as  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  restrictions  have 
worked  a  great  hardship  upon  New  Eng- 
land and  upon  the  balance  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia  why  the 
gentleman  does  not  consider  the  balance 
of  the  country?  The  gentleman  is  al- 
ways teUdng  about  West  Virginia,  and 
he  was  very  effective  during  the  time 
these  restrictions  were  Imrmsed.    He  al- 


ways seems  to  be  working  and  talking 
for  West  Virginia.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man Is  working  too  hard  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. ^ 

I  feel  It  is  about  time  that  West  Vir- 
ginia thought  a  Uttle  bit  about  New  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentlemaji  from  Massachu- 
setts. We  appreciate  New  England  In 
West  Virginia,  but  we  most  vehemently 
must  protest  when  you  take  Jobs  away 
from  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  extend  in  the  Rkcord  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Herald-Dispatch  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Johnson    Administration    Thhows    Sttndat 
PxTNCH  At  WrsT  Viscinia 

In  lifting  controls  on  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oU.  the  Democratic  administration  In 
Washington  has  thrown  a  Sunday  punch  at 
West  Virginia's  economy. 

Unregulated  dumping  of  this  cheap  oU 
from  Venezuela  and  other  oU-productng 
countries  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  will  result  in  lost  markets  for  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  Industry,  lost  Jobs  for  West 
Virginia  miners,  lost  Jobs  for  railroaders  In 
West  Virginia  and  economic  losses  for  the 
people  of  the  State  as  the  Indirect  result  of 
damage  to  its  leading  Industry. 

The  ruling,  announced  by  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  L.  Udall,  Is  a  victory  for  the 
blg-clty  Democratic  bosses  on  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

Udall'B  contention  that  his  order  will 
"combat  inflation  by  encouraging  fuel  and 
free  competition  In  the  marketplace"  is  a 
sorry  Joke.  Individual  householders'  fur- 
naces are  not  equipped  to  use  this  heavy 
stuff.  It  Is  suitable  only  for  converted  utility 
boilers  and  other  large  Installations,  many 
of  which  have  been  burning  coal. 

That  the  move  U  being  made  with  cynical 
disregard  for  the  national  security  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  manner  In  which  Udall's  an- 
nouncement dwells  on  this  angle  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  the 
Defense  Department  are  quoted  as  approving 
the  lifting  of  Impoct  quotas  on  heavy  fuel 
oU.  Both  agree  that  "control  o*  these  im- 
ports can  be  relaxed  without  Impairment  to 
the  national  security." 

Well,  they're  aU  oo  the  same  partisan 
team.  Why  shouldn't  they  agree  when  the 
captain  gives  the  command? 

But  If  something  happens  to  cut  off  this 
supply  of  residual  oil.  there  wlU  be  a  different 
attitude  In  Washington.  Then  the  coal 
miners  of  West  Virginia  wUl  again  be  called 
upon  to  meet  emergency  needs  and  "dig  coal 
for  victory" — a  challenge  they  have  often 
heard  and  have  always  met. 

The  Interruption  need  not  be  total  war 

although  that  Is  always  a  posslbUlty.  Almost 
any  kind  of  brush  war  In  Latin  America 
could  Imperil  the  free  movemen'.s  of  oil  tank- 
ers or  disrupt  the  flow  of  oU  io  ooactal  re- 
fineries In  South  America. 

Or,  suppose  Venezuela  and  one  or  two 
other  Latin  American  countries  had  Castro- 
type  revolutions  and  went  under  the  Com- 
munist banner.  Would  they  continue  to 
send  us  their  oil?  And  would  we  continue  to 
buy  it? 

There  is  no  shortage  of  ooal  In  eastern 
markets.  There  has  been  no  escalation  of 
coal  prices  on  the  scale  of  food  and  other 
commodities.  Coal  lias  had  no  pctft  In  the 
Inflationary  rumble. 


Il 
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The  iMLSic  re«*:>n  why  WMt  Vlrgtai*  In- 
doJtry  arid  Woec  V:rz!:.lA  workars  kra  beli>< 

niade  to  suffer  f.-jrr.  nis  imiatr  foreign  com- 
p^»ltlr>n  U  tJi3»  >^<'  ->  ,-o  vr  potttlcaUy  a  cap- 
tive State  With  ..:  — -^ihelmlng  Demo* 
cratlc  majority  m  v't«-  re«r!strat1ofis  ajid 
otUy  a  »ln«l«  Repubi.caxi  repreecntative  m 
Coii^resa  n  r-'v  ,,:  .,  •  ■;_..  ■„  ,  „  .,  .  -^.^-txi. 
Bat  tn  tha  eaavern  ;.•;•-»•  -ne  .Jotins',.  *d- 
m.iilsu-alion  iice*  »«-;^'u.-  ii<;;.  ._i-j„  .lu,  :j>^in- 
peutijc  »ltij  a  fxu-tjr  spUt  by  the  Iwuee  of 
t.'~»e  VietnajT.  waj 

The  blg-e!t~  Dnnocratlc  boes«B  have  been 
r.iarr.orlng  for  fr«^  entry  of  thla  che«ip  ocmI- 
substi-uu!  They  thinlf  It  wUl  help  tb«m 
with  the  rotera  Mayb*  It  will.  But  heaven 
help  Uie  Nauon  i;  a  dapraaMd  ooal  Induatry 
i»  s'lddeu^y  re<iuu-«l  to  flU  tba  gap  La  a 
bruiten  fuel  supply 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  ON  AGRICULTUR- 
AL PRODUCTS  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
VIEWED IN  ITME  OP  HEIGHTENED 
DEMAND 

Mr  CLARENC-E  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ausk.  unanimous  consent  that 
the  genUeman  from  Mluourl  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis J  may  extend  hi.s  remark*  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a:.d  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPE^^KER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  recjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  utjection? 
Mr  CURTIS     Mr   Speaker,  on  March 
31  the  Presideni  under  .section  22 ib)  of 

the  Agricultural  Adjiisiment  Act  an- 
nounced an  eniar?emer,i  of  the  U.S. 
quota  restricting  th.e  importation  of  for- 
elR".  Cheddar  cheeses  pending  Investiga- 
tion and  report  by  t.-.e  Tariff  Cummls- 
aion.  The  quota  for  the  remahider  of 
ti^.e  year  untii  June  30  Xd66.  was  In- 
creased by  926,700  pound^s  This  action 
la  In  response  to  alleged  domesUc  short- 
ages and  price  Lncreai^es 

In  his  request  :o  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion ihe  President  a.^ked  whether  the 
present  quota  of  2.780.100  pouiids  may 
be  Increased  by  926,700  pou.-ids.  wlieiher 
the  existing  2.780, 100 -pound  quou  may 
be  Indefinitely  eiiiaryed  :■-:  4.005.  iuO 
pounds;  whether  for  the  quota  year  ho- 
glnnlna  July  1,  1966.  the  exi.stm?  quota 
may  be  enlarged  to  9 ,5fi-  3no  pounds. 
without  rendering  inefTp  ::  e  t.'-ie  .^^-rl- 
cultural  Departments  price-support 
programs  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  quota  on  Cheddar  cheese  was  im- 
posed in  195 J  pursuant  t-.i  TarilT  Com- 
mission LnvesUgauor:  -Quota^s  on  II 
other  products  were  ai.vj  impo.sed  at  the 
same  time  These  quotas  have  not  been 
reviewed  .^nce  1953  except  for  the  en- 
largement of  quotas  on  three  other  types 
of  chee.se  In  1950-61  Among  the  quo- 
tas In  effect  at  pi-eser.i  are  quotas  on 
butter,  whicli  is  now  <'x;>eriencing  short- 
ness of  supply  accon,panied  by  price  in- 
creases. 

In  view  of  the  tncreaslnij  prices  for 
many  types  of  foodstuffs  the  President 
might  use  his  authority  ur  der  section 
22  d^  of  the  AgrlctJtural  Adjustment 
Aft  to  reexamine  U.S.  quotas  on  Im- 
ported foodstuffs.  Section  22(d)  says 
that- 

Afta.-  inTestl^at:  >n  'eport.  finding,  and 
declaration  in  in*  mvnuer  proTldod  la  the 
caae  of  a  proclair.auon  toaued  pursuant  Uo 
•uh^cUon  (bi  oC  ihU  aecUon,  any  procla- 
mation  or   provlaion   ot   »uch    ivoclamatloo 


may  ba  auspaadad  or  termioatad  by  tha 
Prealdent  whenever  he  flnda  and  proclalma 
that  the  ctrcumatancea  requiring  the  proc- 
lamation or  provision  thereof  no  longer  ex- 
ist or  may  be  modUled  by  the  President 
whenever  ha  flnda  and  proclaims  that 
changed  clreuaatancM  rsquire  such  modin- 
cation  to  carry  out  tha  purposes  at  tni« 
section. 

Clearly  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  cause  all  such  quotas  to  be  reex- 
amined by  the  Tariff  Commission.  In 
view  of  Increasing  prices  of  foods.  In- 
cluding: milk,  cheese,  and  especially  but- 
ter, some  of  the  most  important  Items 
of  consumption  of  our  people,  the  Presi- 
dent should  more  actively  use  the  provi- 
sions of  law  available  to  him  to 
determine  whether  section  22  quotas  are 
fixed  at  proper  levels. 

However.  I  think  It  Is  Important  for 
the  President  to  realiiie  that  as  he  uses 
powers  to  Increase  Imports  to  alleviate 
the  pressures  for  domestic  price  In- 
creases, or  uses  powers  to  restrict  ex- 
ports— that  Is,  hides — for  the  same  pur- 
poses he  is  aggravating  an  equally  dan- 
gerous situation  existing  in  our  imbal- 
ance of  international  payments. 

He  really  has  only  one  true  course 
open  to  him  to  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments fiscal  house  In  order.  This  can 
only  be  done  through  drastic  expendi- 
ture reform  and  removing  from  positions 
of  Influence  these  economic  counselors 
who  have  been  advising  him  that  there 
U  nothing  wrong  with  coutiiiued  deficit 
financing. 
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ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 
RATIFIED 
Mr.  CLARENCfe  J  BROWN.  JR,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shrivxr  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobd  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr-  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  Compact  which 
has  been  drafted  and  ratified  by  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  compact  will  become  binding  and 
obligatory  when  this  legislation  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President.  The  compact  was  signed 
by  representatives  for  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  on  March  31, 
1»«5.  at  Wichita.  Kans.  Robert  L. 
Smith  and  Warden  L.  Noe  were  compact 
retJTesenta lives  for  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  George  R  Benz  and  Prank  Raab 
represented  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Trigg  Twlchell.  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, represented  the  United  States  dur- 
ing negotiations. 

Congress  gave  its  consent  to  such  ne- 
gotiations under  Public  Law  340,  84th 
Congress,  Ist  session,  on  August  11,  1955. 
The  Arkansas  River  Basin  Compact, 
Kan.sas-Oklahoma,  has  several  major 
purposes.     They  are; 

Fu-st.  to  promote  Interstate  comity  be- 
tween the  States  of  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa; 


Second,  to  divide  and  apportion  equl 
tably  between  the  States  ot  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  and  to  promote  tlie  orderW 
development  thereof ; 

Third,  to  provide  an  agency  for  ad- 
mhilstering  the  water  apportionment 
agreed  to  herein; 

Fourth,  to  oioourage  the  maintenance 
of  an  acUve  poUution  abatement  pro- 
gram in  each  of  the  two  States  and  to 
seek  the  further  reduction  of  both  na- 
tural and  manmade  pollution  in  the 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 

The  terms  of  the  compact  Include  that 

portion  of  the  Arkansas  River  from  a 

point  Immediately  below  the  confluence 

of    the   Arkansas   and   Uttle   Arkansas 

Rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Wichita  Kans 

to  a  point  Immediately  below  the'conflu- 

ence   of  the  Arkansas  River  with   the 

Grand -Neosho    River    near    Muskoeee 
Okla.  "^"^"Bcc, 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Governor 
of  Oklahoma  signed  ratification  papers 
on  June  2.  1965,  and  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  signed  the  document  on  March  4, 
1966.  The  approval  of  Congress  and  sig- 
nature of  the  President  will  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  Important 
compact. 
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ALICE  IN  BLUNDERLAND :  BIRCHERS 
FRATERNITY  BROTHERS  AND 
LCTT-WINGERS  REPRESENTING 
THE  POOR 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  aak  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RxcoRi)  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
doorbell  rang  on  February  23  at  the 
Sigma  Phi  house.  In  the  fraternity  row 
district  east  of  San  Jose  State  College, 
and  was  answered  by  one  of  the  broth- 
ers. 19-year-old  Garth  Steen. 

So  began  another  Incredible  episode 
In  the  war  on  poverty.  The  caller  was 
a  poverty  canvasser  assigned  to  get  the 
poor  out  for  a  meeting  that  night  Al- 
though Steen's  family  Income  was  in  five 
figures,  he  had  heard  about  the  poverty 
war  and  attended  the  meeting.  Lo  and 
behold,  "Alice  In  Blunderland"  style 
poverty  officials  had  managed  to  interest 
three  people  to  attend  a  meeting  to  select 
three  representatives  of  the  poor.  Youn? 
Steen  returned  to  Sigma  Phi  house  that 
night  a  duly  elected  representative  of  the 
poor  for  a  3-year  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Congressman  Chakles  S, 
OuBSEK.  has  Informed  the  Congress  that 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  Commission  is  suffering  the 
torments  of  all  others  who  have  been 
foreed  to  struggle  In  the  torture  msu;hlne 
of  the  poverty  administration  structure. 
Last  December,  a  John  Birch  Society 
section  leader.  Ray  Gurries,  was  elected 
a  representative  ot  the  poor  hi  Santa 
Clara  Cbunty.  Acsording  to  a  local  in- 
vestigator, the  community  action  board 


"Is  shot  through  with  leftwingers — peo- 
ple who  are  not  nm-of-the-mlll  liberals 
but  hardnosed  activists  of  every  leftist 
cause  that  has  come  along  over  the 
past  half  dozen  years." 

The  local  San  Jose  Mercury,  one  of 
the  largest  newspapers  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, describes  the  poverty  board  in 
these  terms : 

It  is  a  Jerry-buUt  structure,  erected  on 
shifting  political  sands,  to  house  a  program 
which  has  a  worthy  aim.  It  Is  run  like  a 
football  game  with  an  unlimited  substitution 
rule,  and  a  change  of  rules  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  experience  of  Santa 
Clara  County  is  far  from  an  isolated  one. 
Congress  has  failed  the  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated people  who  wish  to  fight  poverty. 
We  have  written  a  law  without  mean- 
ingful and  realistic  standards  that  would 
avoid  community  action  chaos.  What 
has  happened  In  Santa  Clara  County 
Is  a  distortion  and  perversion  of  the 
exciting  concept  of  involving  the  poor  in 
helping  themselves.  Many  of  us  warned 
2  years  ago  that  this  would  happen  if 
we  did  not  rewrite  the  President's  pov- 
erty proposal. 

We  owe  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Congressman  Gubser, 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  calling  this  matter 
to  our  attention.  On  March  9,  Mr. 
GuBSER  requested  GEO  to  Investigate  the 
situation  in  Santa  Clara  County.  On 
March  23  the  Deputy  Director  testified 
to  us  in  committee  tUat  OEO  had  been 
on  the  scene  in  Santa  Clara  checking 
lor  about  8  days.  To  date,  our  colleague 
has  not  even  had  the  courtesy  of  an 
acknowledgment  from  OEO  of  his  March 
9  request.  All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
getting  mighty  tired  of  the  cavalier  at- 
titude of  officials  at  OEO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Quie-Goodell  oppor- 
tunity crusade,  H.R.  13379,  would  avoid 
problems  such  as  have  occiorred  In  Santa 
Clara  County.  OEO  would  be  required 
to  insist  on  balanced  community  action 
agencies.  Including  true  representatives 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  local  officials  and 
private  social  welfare  agencies.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  Congress  to 
launch  a  real  opportimlty  crusade  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  confusing, 
controversial,  and  faltering  war  on  pov- 
erty. 
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FINANCING  OF  PRIVATE  INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANTS  THROUGH  TAX- 
EXEMPT  MUNICIPAL  OBLIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr,  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tbe  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill 
to  neutralize  Insofar  as  possible  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  extended  by  State  and 
municipal  authorities  to  private  indus- 
trial corporations,  through  the  Issuance 


of  tax-exempt  obligations  In  order  to  fi- 
nance industrial  construction. 

The  exemption  from  Federal  taxation 
enjoyed  by  State  and  municipal  govern- 
mental authorities  was  Intended  to  per- 
mit them  to  finance  their  govemmwital 
operations  free  from  any  burden  of  Fed- 
eral taxation.  It  was  never  Intended  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  borrowing  •cheap 
money"  to  build  plants  in  order  to  at- 
tract Industry  from  other  areas.  The  fi- 
nancing of  private  Industrial  plants 
through  the  Issuauice  of  tax-exempt  mu- 
nicipal obligations  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of 
the  tax-exemption  privilege. 

With  rising  interest  rates  charged  on 
industrial  loans,  this  abuse  of  the  tax- 
exemption  privilege  by  local  govern- 
mental authorities  has  spread  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  a  matter  which  the 
Congress  no  longer  can  Ignore.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  1,  1966, 
more  than  $1  billion  of  these  municipal 
industrial  bond  offerings  were  sold  dur- 
ing 1965.  Last  year  through  the  Issuance 
of  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds,  Ameri- 
can Can  Co.  and  Skelly  Oil  Co.  raised  $60 
million  for  a  plastics  plant  in  Iowa.  In 
Alabama.  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Co. 
jointly  raised  $55  million;  Hammermill 
Paper  Corp.  raised  $25  miUion;  and. 
Mead  Corp.  and  Inland  Container  Corp. 
jointly  raised  $45  million.  A  Canadian 
paper  company  Is  planning  a  $75  million 
issue  to  finance  a  mill  near  Pine  Hill. 
A'.a.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $220 
million  will  be  raised  in  Arkansas  during 
1966.  Other  smaller  Issues  have  been 
marketed  by  municipalities  in  other 
States,  including  Iowa,  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

None  of  these  funds  were  needed  for 
governmental  purposes.  These  securi- 
ties were  Intended  solely  to  finance  the 
erection  of  the  industrial  facilities,  and 
for  the  most  part  were  secured  by  the 
lease  of  such  facihties  by  some  of  our 
largest  corporations.  These  coporations 
had  ample  resources  to  build  the  facili- 
ties on  their  own.  The  credit  of  the 
corporations  is  the  real  backing  behind 
the  obligation.  In  most  cases,  the  muni- 
cipality may  not  even  have  the  borrow- 
ing capacity,  within  its  taxing  district 
to  borrow  such  funds,  without  relying 
upon  the  credit  of  a  large  industrial 
corporation.  Arrangements  are  made 
for  the  municipality  to  issue  bonds  in 
order  to  build  a  plant  for  the  corpora- 
tion. The  plant  Is  in  turn  leased  to  the 
corporation,  and  the  lease  used  as  secur- 
ity for  the  mimicipal  obUgatlon. 

While  I  certainly  do  not  criticize  efforts 
made  by  these  municipalities  to  attract 
industry.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax -exemption  enjoyed  by  muni- 
cipal obligations  should  be  used  as  the 
bait.  It  is  a  perversion  of  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  munlci- 
paUty.  It  was  never  intended  that  this 
privilege  tj^used  as  an  umbrella  to  facili- 
tate what  amounts  to  private  corporate 
borrowings  at  a  more  favorable  rate  of 
interest.  This  abuse  jeopardizes  the 
tax-exemption  privilege  for  all  munici- 
pal obligations. 

An  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  which  sought  to  prevent  the 


use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  In- 
dustrial facilities  was  passed  by  this  body 
in  the  revenue  bill  of  1954.  This  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  disallowance  as  a 
deduction  of  the  rental  paid  for  an  in- 
dustrial facility,  the  cost  of  which  was 
financed  by  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
bonds.  The  amendment  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill,  and  was  de- 
leted In  conference.  In  explanation,  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  contained  the  following : 

This  amendment  strikes  out  section  274 
of  the  House  bill  which  provided  that  no 
deduction  should  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  amounts  paid  to  States  or  other  govern- 
mental units,  or  to  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, for  the  use  of  property  acquired  or 
Improved  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Industrial 
development  revenue  bonds  (as  defined  in 
the  House  bill)  authorized  after  February 
8.  1964. 

While  Jt  is  recognized  that  a  serious  abuse 
may  be  developing  where  the  Federal  Income 
tax  exemption  granted  interest  on  State  and 
local  governmental  obligations  Is  used  for 
purposes  of  attracting  new  Industry,  the 
method  proposed  In  the  House  bUl  to  check 
this  abuse  would  have  had  the  imlntended 
result  of  affecting  adversely  certain  proper 
governmental  functions,  such  as  the  (^>era- 
tlon  of  municipal  wharf  and  storage  facili- 
ties, municipal  airports,  and  sUnllar  opera- 
tions. 

It  Is  believed  that  further  study  should  be 
given  to  this  problem  so  that  the  solution 
adopted  to  prevent  the  abuse  wlU  not  preju- 
dice those  activities  which  projjerly  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  local  government 
units  (Rept.  No.  2543.  83d  Cong..  2d  seas. 
P-33). 

Similar  proposals  have  been  pending 
before  the  Congress  for  the  past  12  years. 
Various  alternative  approaches  have 
been  suggested.  After  considering  these, 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  most  practical 
approach  is  to  treat  the  rental  value 
of  a  facility  supplied  to  an  industry  by 
a  municipality  or  other  governmental 
authority,  adjusted  for  the  actual  rents 
paid,  as  taxable  income  to  the  user  of 
the  faculty.  In  other  words,  if  a  gov- 
ernmental authority  finances  a  facility 
in  order  to  attract  Industry  and  leases 
that  facility  at  less  than  a  fair  rental, 
the  difference  between  the  rent  paid  and 
the  faif  rental  value  of  the  facility  is  in 
reality  a  bcmus  or  consideration  paid  to 
the  industry  for  locating  in  the  facility. 
That  bonus  should  be  taxed  In  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  consideration  would 
be  taxed  if  paid  for  the  performance  of 
a  specific  act.  The  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  establishes  a  basis  for  taxing 
as  income  the  advantage  which  is  derived 
through  the  reduced  rental. 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  objections  to 
this  approach  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  fair  rental  value  of  a 
facility.  My  bill  provides  a  formula 
which  will,  for  the  most  part,  meet  that 
objection.  The  fair  rental  value  for  the 
f£w:ility  is  predicated  upon  Its  cost  amor- 
tized with  Interest  at  6  percent  per  an- 
num over  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  in  no 
event  over  a  period  in  excess  of  20  years 
or  the  useful  hfe  of  the  facility,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser.  This  will  result  in  at- 
tributing taxable  income  to  the  user  of 
the  facility  measured  by  the  difference 
between  what  the  facility  would  have 
been  rented  for  if  financed  privately  and 
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'.he  rentals  ac'ually  pakL  Income  at- 
tributable to  Uie  use  of  the  fawdllty  la 
thus  equlvalen:  to  the  savings  in  rcntai 
which  flow  from  tiie  use  of  the  tax- 
exempt  txirrowii.^  ;>owpr  of  the  govern- 
mencal  authority 

T\^  bill  does  not  af;P(;  r  '-np  tax-exempt 
statLis  of  any  oblistati  .:  ■,  :  su^*.'  dj  the 
municlpellty.  It  av'>ids  i.>-  ;  ••jiuem  of 
tracing  funds 

The  bill  does  not  Inhibit  any  legiti- 
mate action  which  might  be  taken  to 
attract  new  mdu«ti-y  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  attempt  to  legislate 
ai?ainst  such  action.  The  bill  merely 
seek.s  to  neutralize  the  advantage  from 
flnanclni?  th^  facility  through  tax-ex- 
empt obligations 

Where  a  subsidy  is  given  to  an  industry 
m  order  to  locate  In  a  specific  aiea,  tiie 
amjur.t  or  value  of  the  subsidy  should 
be  treated  as  taxable  income.  It  clearly 
constitutes  a  rrtpaaurable  economic  bene- 
fit or  consideration  for  tmdertaklng  an 
act  As  sTich.  u  Is  wf!l  within  the  term 
'  grjss  Income"  a.';  ;ipf.ned  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  Ir.  fi.f  ;;a"..tes. 

The  bllj  Ls  U.a^:.  1; i  siich  a  f^rm  so 
ai  nut  to  Impede-  ■..•■  ;  ■  r.i.iu-:  .a.  :.j.^..i- 
uea  m  a  termmai  nu'iai.  k'  :  >i  '.(.f  -v-'Ta- 
tion  of  public  si-rvlcp;;  -jcr.  a.,  w  .it^r 
'A  jrlci    tran.sp'  ;   dLiu;:.  aiiU  ixie  liKf. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Ways  and  M?ans  Committee  to  stop 
sweeprng  lhi.s  que.stlor.  'onder  the  rug. 
The  widespread  abii.-^  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion enjoyed  by  i:  .uilcipal  obligations 
cannot  be  ignored.  If  this  abuse  is  per- 
rr.itted  to  continue,  the  entire  structure 
of  municipal  f^r.antlng  will  be  jeopcird- 
Ized.  The  tax  pxorr.ptlon  will  be  taken 
away  from  al!  Tnu":c;p;i:  'T^iligatlons, 
both  good  and  bar:  P'  -  'h'.<  reason.  I 
hope  that  the  W-^v  a:-  1  M'-ans  Com- 
mittee will  ^\v<;  th:s  ti.;  1^  early  con- 
5ideratlon  I  am  requesting  that  the 
Trpa^ury  Department  do  likewise. 


BY 


■A    TALK    ABOUT    THE    ARMY." 

GEN.   IIAMH^TON   H    ROW2E 

Mr  CLARJ:nCE  J  BROWN.  JH  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  un&nltnc>u.s  consent  that 
the  gentleman  f.-oni  Indiana  i  Mr  Bray] 
may  extend  his  remark.?  at  thl.s  point 
In  the  Rkcoki)  and  inciLide  extrane<»ia 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlexnan  from 
Ohio^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  .Speaker,  the  April 
1966  issue  of  Army  niaKa/.me  carries  one 
of  the  most  inter>".si,;.n  d:,d  highly  read- 
able articles  on  tn-  Arn.y  that  I  hare 
ever  seen.  In  3=-,  Y  a;^  now-retired 
Qen.  Hamilton  H  K  *zc  'fiects  on  his 
military  careej  and  .rjt.ie<-   ->;rr:ply: 

I  re«:  I  can  uiK  ,i)->ui  the  Army,  ita  bad 
re»ture»  aa  wel.  u  iit  g'jod.  becau»«  I  lore  It. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  personally 
meeting  Oenera!  Howze,  and  have  always 
had  hi«h  regard  for  his  professional  com- 
petence and  abilities.  General  Howze 
cl'ises  his  a;  Licit  by  saying: 

Ttia  fut'xre  <>.'  it\»  wboi«  Amy  U  bright. 
Particuiarly  I  ooii^ratulat*  those  who  call 
IfcemaeivM  pro.'esnUjnal  aoldiers.  After  all. 
tecrf's  aothl.ng  tiX?  »  pro. 


This  is  very  true,  and  one  reason  that 
the  future  of  the  Army  is  bright,  and  the 
future  of  our  country  i«  secure,  is  the 
dedlcatioa  and  ability  of  professionals 
like  €>eneral  Home. 

The  artlcte  Is  as  follows: 

A  Talm.  ABOtrr  nn  AaXT — 35  YzAaa 

This  U  In  no  Bens«  a  rocltal  of  what  be- 
fell DM  In  my  yeara  ot  ooaunlaalaced  aerv- 

lc«,  tot  that  would  make  dull  raading.  To 
me.  ot  course.  36  years  plus  4  at  Weat  Point 
are  a  pretty  subetaxitlai  number,  even  though 
surpasaed  by  many  hundreds  of  other  people. 
But  35  are  enough  for  establishing  a  few 
blasea,  and  tt  is  these  that  I  shall  expose 
In  the  fancy  proee  which  followB  Immediately 
after  the  commercial. 

I  fetf  I  can  talk  about  the  Army,  its  bad 
featurea  aa  weU  aa  lu  good,  because  I  lova 
It.  My  father  was  in  the  Army,  and  my 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather;  and  my 
wife's  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father. So  also  my  uncle,  brother,  cousin, 
two  brothers- In -law,  and  a  scattering  of 
others.  In  spite  of  anything  I  could  c«-  would 
do,  I'll  always  be  a  soldier.  That  was  the 
cotnmerclal.  I  have  retired  (with  gr«at 
graUtude  for  all  the  Army  did  for  me)  and 
now  hold  down  a  civilian  jot>.  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  whole  family. 

Now  that  I  live  a  clvUlan  Ufe  in  a  civilian 
community  I  am  much  impressed  by  the 
prestige  of  the  military  services.  Tou  don't 
feel  this  very  plainly  whUe  still  In  uniform, 
but  It  Is  quite  apparent  to  me  now.  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  gratlflcatlon.  I  rhin^.  to 
evaryane  on  active  duty.  It's  too  bad  the 
feeling  of  the  civilian  community,  in  tbia 
respect,  tan't  made  a  bit  more  obvious. 

Ours  ta  a  good  Army,  good  enough  to 
make  you,  when  you  retire,  forever  proud 
that  you  belonged  to  !t.  But  It  Is  nonsense 
to  claim  that  It  la  perfect,  or  that  It  la  In- 
cumbent on  every  member  to  pubUcly  main- 
tain a  totally  uncritical  view  Too  often 
have  I  haard  senior  members  trumpet  the 
unblemished  virtues  of  the  Army  before 
clvtltsn  audiences  tiiat  Itnaw  better;  so  too 
do  Army  Inforcxation  brochures  protest  too 
much.  P*ar  preferable.  In  my  opinion,  is  an 
approach  which  sclmowledges  fault,  but 
make*  plain  the  point  that  there  are  mighty 
few  American  organlaatloaa  that  do  better. 
and  pntetleaay  none  that  try  taardar.  Tlila 
Una  miglxt,  bopafully.  stUl  at  iaaat  sobm  of 
the  very  derogatory  opinions  of  the  Army  and 
its  ways  expraasad  in  countleaa  civilian -pro- 
duced boolcs  and  newspapers  and  movies  and 
plays. 

So  If  I  am  sometlmea  critical  in  what 
followa  I  hope  I  may  be  excuaed.  My  motives 
arw.  aa  tba  farmer  said,  aa  pur«  aa  the  dnral- 
ling  snow. 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  aurprlae  that  I  omit 
mention  of  Vietnam.  I  am  quit*  aware  of 
what  la  going  on  there,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  fighting  there  is  the  major  preoc- 
cupation of  the  Army  worldwide.  I  can 
only  suggest  that  the  Army's  performance  In 
Vietnam,  which  r»oorts  Indicate  la  magnlll- 
eent  ■  <  rftitn  ;:  jf  baato  worth  Miilt  up 
during  years  .:  s!  ;  ly  and  admlnlatratlon 
*ati  training — and  flghtlng — ^In  araaa  other 
tiian  Vietnam.  So  tt  la  to  these  matters 
that  I  addrcaa  myself,  acknowledging  that 
much  more  impcoiant  issues  are  being  de- 
cided, to  the  gr«at  credit  of  Amertoan  arma. 
In  the  rain  foresta  and  rloe  paddiea  of 
•outbeaat  Asia. 

xrr9  *Ni>  oowna 
The  A.iny  Is  subjected  to  some  stresses 
not  iwxtal  among  large  civilian  buslnaasea, 
ttia  graataat  of  which  la  that  ot  repeated  ex- 
l>anwtnw  and  contraction  of  its  structnra. 
Buatneas,  ot  oourae.  baa  good  vt^i^rH  and  bad, 
but  the  strains  of  the  bad  >e..:>.  .,.»  met  by 
capital  rescrvea  and  by  cutting  dividends  to 
stockholders — rarely  by  cloelng  out  substan- 
tial parts  of  the  corporate  structure. 


But    look 


at  the  Army.  If  the  world 
shows  even  faint  algna  of  behaving  Jueu 
down  goes  the  mUltary  budget  aiui  out  of 
existence  go  uiUts  to  which  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  enormous  labor,  have  been  devoted. 
Only  the  professional  eoldler  knows  how  dU- 
haartenlng  and  damaging  thU  la  and  how 
often  it  occurs,  for  the  procaae  is  reaUy  not 
made  apparent  to  anyone  alae.  I  will  Iqqj 
remember  the  chagrin  felt  by  us  who  had 
labored  In  It  when  the  2d  Armored  Division 
a  finely  trained,  fully  equipped  l>attle-ready 
outfit,  waa  brought  back  from  Oemiany  in 
195«  to  train  recrulte  at  Fort  Hood  It  re- 
tained a  proud  title,  but  had  neither  the 
equipment  nor  the  men  nor  the  training  to 
back  it  up. 

The  Government  has  stopped  the  practice 
fortunately — that  of  hanging  a  division  title 
on  something  not  a  dtvialon  at  all.  It  was 
a  misleading  pracUoe,  preaentlng  to  the 
American  people — but  not  to  a  foreign  In- 
telligence service  digging  Into  the  facts  of 
the  matter — a  falae  picture  ot  strength.  But 
we  stUi  struggle  with  the  problem;  up  to  a 
short  time  ago  It  took  the  form  of  reduced 
strength,  and  even  now  some  units  are  verr 
weak. 

Over  the  years,  the  terms  "company."  "bat- 
talion," and  "dlvlalan"  have  come  to  htit 
meaning  to  profeaslonal  soldiers  In  terms  of 
what  units  of  those  designations  can  do  in 
combat — how  big  a  Job  in  attack,  defense, 
and  other  necessary  operations.  With  this 
understanding  (which  can  come  only  through 
experience)  the  Army's  schools  and  staff  sys- 
tem laboriously  develop  the  composition  of 
units  of  infantry,  armor,  artillery,  aviation. 
and  technical  services  as  respects  men  and 
the  sklila  they  require,  and  as  regards  ve- 
hiclea,  weapons,  and  other  equipment.  If 
and  when  all  thla  flesh  and  hardware  are 
gathered  together  and  trained,  you  have  a 
battle-ready  unit,  and  theoretically  at  least 
It  takes  all  of  that  unit  to  do  the  mission 
the  onit  Is  Supposed  to  be  able  to  do— why 
elaa  was  It  so  structured  in  the  table  of  orga- 
nlzatton7  In  battle  the  unit  will  suffer 
caaualUea  which  reduce  lU  capablUtlea.  of 
course,  but  a  replacement  system  Is  designed 
to  rebuUd  it. 

De*plte  all  the  reasoning  which  lies  behind 
each  published  table  of  organisation,  and 
presumably  for  purpoaea  of  affecting  econo- 
mlea  without  openly  acknowledging  reduc- 
tion In  strength,  the  davlee  of  reduced 
atrength  has  been  used  extensively.  The 
effect  of  this  Is  often  compounded  by  estab- 
lishing even  lower  manning  levels  and  then 
by  making  unite  count  among  their  strength 
men  who  have  not  yet  reported  to  it  or  hare 
long  since  departed  the  area.  The  result  li 
critical:  it's  bard  to  make  an  absent  soldier 
aboot  at  a  preaent  enemy  ciiarglng  up  a  tiiil. 
Tet  for  some  reason  we  don't  squawk  enougti 
about  It — ^pterhaps  because  through  dreary 
experience  we've  gotten  conditioned  to  under- 
atrength.  In  almost  every  divlalon  of  the 
Army  save  tboae  In  'Vietnam  a  platoon  of  30 
men  looks  b(g  even  though  the  proper  TOE 
atrangth  may  be  4S. 

■When  present-for-duty  strength  falls  be- 
low 95  percent  of  TOE.  things  go  out  of 
balance,  for  many— surprisingly  many — Jobs 
ot  a  unit  don't  change  whether  Its  strength 
la  at  50  or  100  percent:  the  whole  staff,  for 
example,  and  drivers  and  mechanlca.  And 
if  an  Imbalance  exists  (and  It  always  does) 
aa  rest>ecta  skills  among  men  who  are  present. 
t>atUe  effectiveness  goes  down  stUl  further. 
The  table  which  follows  won't  meet  any 
sclentinc  criteria:  the  fact  that  all  the  per- 
centages come  out  In  even  lO's  proves  that 
my  statistics  weran't  run  out  on  a  computer. 
I  can  aigua  prwtty  vehemently,  however,  in 
behalf  of  Ha  approximate  accuracy.  My  rea- 
son for  Including  the  table  Is  to  make  clear 
the  point  that  as  you  rsduoa  a  unit's  strength 
Its  eSactivenees  goes  do'wn  much  more  than 
proportloiuitely.  That's  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  taxpayvr's  (Mlar  U  not  pro- 


! 


ducing.  In  thla  case,  a  dollar's  worth  of 
defense.  Note  that  figures  in  Italic  type  abow 
battle  effectiveness,  on  whk^  (of  course) 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  equipment 
present  will  have  further  influence,  not 
shown. 


Preseat-for-doty 
ttrriigUi  (percetil) 

Trslninfc  status  of  those  pnsont 
according  to  MUS  (peroent) 
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By  the  foregoing  I  Indicate  my  beUef  that 
an  outfit  of  80-percent  strength  present  for 
duty,  100-percent  trained,  is  only  60-percent 
effective.  If  It  Is  only  70-percent  trained 
(s  far  more  likely  state  of  affairs,  for  it  Is 
quite  impossible  to  train  an  understrength 
unit  properly  because  structure  and  man- 
power are  out  of  kilter  and  there  is  inevitably 
a  considerable  imbalance  in  MOS  Ekllls),  I 
would  rate  the  unit  only  about  30-percent 
effective. 

The  early  days  of  the  Korean  war  were 
fought  by  understrength,  undertralned  U.S. 
units  brought  hastily  from  Japan.  If  you 
consult  "South  to  the  Naktong,  North  to  the 
Yaiu"  (the  Army's  oflBclal  history  of  those 
days)  you  will  read  a  dreary  record  of  sol- 
diers unable  to  climb  hills,  unwilling  to  hold 
positions,  ineffective  with  their  weapons,  im- 
condltioned,  untrained,  unbrave.  Infantry 
faded  to  the  rear  at  tiireat  of  enemy  attack, 
usually  In  vehicles  to  which  they  gravitated 
like  chicks  to  a  hen.  In  doing  so  they  were 
<rften  cut  to  pieces  by  ambuslng  North  Ko- 
reans who  knew  bow  to  walk.  One  artillery 
battery  was  driven  completely  away  from  its 
guns  by  a  single  rifleman.  'Were  there  some 
eiceptlons  to  this  pattern?  Of  course,  but 
the  recx)rd  at  the  t>eglnning.  taken  as  a  whole. 
M  mighty  sorry,  cuid  one  whose  primary  cause 
was  understrength — which  tears  an  outfit  up 
morally  as  well  as  organically.  You  might 
lay  that  understrength  Is  no  excuse  for  lack 
of  training  effort:  tlUs  Is  certainly  true,  but 
completely  effective  training  Is  not  {possible 
under  those  circumstances,  ae  I  have  said, 
an  incentive  to  train  is  not  heightened 
when  In  the  opinion  of  the  Pentagon  (made 
obvious  to  the  unit's  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
outfit  Is  kept  understrength)  the  current 
mission  of  the  unit  is  not  important. 

Tou  can  get  an  efficient  military  force  out 
of  any  number  from  1  to  10  million,  but 
only  If  the  force  is  properly  structured.  It 
is  not  possible  to  get  a  battalion  to  do  a  full 
battalion's  Job-^ln  preparation  for  battle  or 
in  battle  itself — unless  the  battalion  is  es- 
•entlally  all  there.  A  repeat  of  the  early  days 
of  the  VS.  Army's  performance  In  Korea 
should  be  put  dead  last  on  the  Army's 
sgenda  for  the  future,  in  the  hope  that  the 
meeting  will  break  up  l)efora  we  get  around 
to  It. 

The  moral  to  all  this  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  without  a  most  careful  study  of  effect, 
•ubject  military  structure  to  alternate  bal- 
looning and  collapse,  save  for  ooping  with  the 
inergency  of  a  big  war.  I  strongly  suspect 
U»at  a  somewliat  stronger-than-always-nec- 
essary  military  force  would  be  the  cheaper 
•olutlon  as  weU  aa  the  more  effective.  And  I 
»l80  suggest  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
down  the  Army's  total  manpower,  units 
which  are  at  all  likely  to  be  comnutted  to 
batUe  be  kept  at  full  suengtb.  ready  to  go— 
particularly  If  they  are  overseas  When  re- 
duction to  necessary  whole  units  should  be 
inactivated,  the  rest  kept  whoUy  viable.  If  It 
<•  essential  for  sake  of  maintaining  It  In 
tb«  structure  not  to  InactlTate  a  unit  al- 
together,   then    Its    maintenance    at    cadre 


strength  (perhaps  30  percent  of  full  TOE) 
should  be  considered.  The  unit  should  then 
become  a  sort  of  school-plus-equlpment- 
malntenance  outfit,  and  should  be  plainly 
tagged  as  such  for  purposes  of  identification. 
The  Korean  Army,  incidentally,  practices  this 
system  In  its  reserve  units  with  excellent 
effect.  Maybe  we  could  get  it  to  send  over 
an  advisory  group  to  show  us  how. 

CAKX  or  TRB   NCO 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  NCO  went 
back  to  work  as  such.  The  last  initial.  "O," 
means  officer,  or  leader.  We  have  unwisely 
changed  the  meaning,  in  many  Instances,  to 
that  of  Just  another  working  soldier  with  no 
requirement  to  lead  anyttody  or  anything. 

The  noncommlssloDed  officer  will  develop 
and  flourish  only  if  he  is  given  appropriate 
responsibility.  Over  the  years  too  much  of 
that  responsibility  has  been  withdrawn,  put- 
ting the  NCO  often  in  a  position  of  a  highly 
paid  private  who  is  expected  to  exhibit  little 
or  no  initiative  of  his  own. 

Officers  spend  too  much  time,  not  too  lit- 
tle, in  the  company  or  battery  area.  Officers 
give  too  many  directions,  exercise  too  much 
direct  supervision,  and  do  many  things  that 
noncormnlssloned  officers  could  do  better. 
Post  regulations  and  unit  directives  fooltohly 
prescribe  far  too  many  functions  that  only 
an  officer  must  perform,  thus  manifesting 
mighty  little  faith  In  the  NCO.  The  non- 
commlssloner  officer,  thus  often  underem- 
ployed (though  he  may  be  on  duty  12  hours 
a  day),  untrusted.  and  bored,  understand- 
ably loafs  on  the  Job  and  of  course  fails  to 
develop  as  he  should  and  could.  It  is  almost 
liabltual,  as  a  single  example,  to  find  an 
officer  bellowing  routine  conunands  at  his 
company  on  a  firing  range.     How  absurd. 

Noncommlisioned  officers  are,  in  a  sense, 
too  high-ranking — the  Jobs  they  do  don't 
match  their  titles.  The  term  "sergeant" 
used  to  mean  a  great  deal  In  terms  of  ex- 
perience and  prestig^e,  but  nowadays  it 
spreads  from  a  veteran  of  30  years'  service 
to  a  soldier  still  wet  behind  the  ears.  Much 
of  the  difficulty  stems  from  the  device  em- 
ployed by  the  Army  to  get  adequate  pay  for 
its  enlisted  people,  the  device  being  that 
of  padding  the  tables  of  organization  with 
rank  titles  that  are  logically  Insupportable. 
For  scores  of  years  an  Army  squad  was  com- 
manded by  a  corporal,  as  was  an  artillery 
section.  In  the  early  days  of  armor  It  was 
the  accepted  and  logical  solution  to  make 
the  tank  commander  a  corporal.  But  dur- 
ing the  course  of  World  War  II  those  ad- 
mittedly Important  positions  were  written 
into  TOE  as  sergeants,  then  as  staff  ser- 
geants, and  now  half -squad  leaders  and  tank 
gunners  have  bloomed  as  "sergeants."  Yet 
because  of  the  restrictions  on  time  In  grade 
and  quotas,  many  of  the  men  holding  down 
these  Jobs  are  not  promotable  and  m'ust 
therefore  serve  In  a  rank  lower  than  the 
Job  calls  for. 

The  whole  situation  was  aggravated  when 
noncommissioned  officers  were  given  auto- 
matic one-grade  ^M'omotlon  on  return  from 
the  Korean  war.  The  effect  of  this  was 
monstrous  and  lasted  a  long  while:  I  re- 
member that  in  1982  among  corps  troops  of 
the  17th  Alrl)orne  Corps  there  were  more 
than  200  master  sergeants  excess  to  TOE 
for  whom  we  had  no  appropriate  positions. 
None  of  them.  It  should  be  added,  were 
parachute  qualified  and  none  were  willing 
to  volunteer  for  that  end  of  the  business. 
In  the  same  period  the  two  airborne  divi- 
sions were  very  short  of  master  sergeants. 

'What  vrtth  all  this  ballooning  of  rank  all 
over  the  Army,  it  was  hardly  surprising  that 
NCO  stripes  started  turning  up  in  all  sorts 
of  places  they  shouldn't  be.  I  know  some- 
body has  to  do  the  cooking,  but  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  shouldn't  cocA,  anywhere, 
nor  should  he  wait  on  table,  anywhere.  Nei- 
ther should  be  be  HaslgnTwl  as  a  driver,  no 
matter  bow  high-ranking  the  pasaenger  in 


the  right-rear  seat.  Neither  should  he  be 
running  a  movie  projector,  nor  boncholng  a 
bowling  alley,  nor  selling  tickets,  nor  check- 
ing people  in  and  out  of  the  poet  exchange, 
nor  tending  a  counter  in  a  QM  clothing  store, 
nor  walking  poet. 

It  is  not  easy  to  correct  something  of  tlUs 
sort,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  anyway. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  effort  to  "increase  the 
prestige  of  the  nonooconUssioned  officer  " — a 
phrase  so  notable  that  it  has  acquired  the 
same  aura  as  motherhood-  it  is  a  very  good 
idea,  but  a  goal  that  will  not  be  reached  by 
building  fatter  and  flossier  NCO  clubs.  It 
will  come  by  getUng  the  officer  out  of  the 
noncommlEsloned  officer's  Job,  making  the 
noncommissioned  officer  do  it;  by  returning 
some  meaning  to  the  various  grades  of  non- 
commissioned officer:  and  by  assigning  spe- 
cialists, not  noncommissioned  officers,  to  Jobs 
inappropriate  to  the  title. 

THE   STUDY   KICK 

In  these  days  of  great  complexity  and  costs 
as  regards  military  equipment,  weBf>on  sys- 
tems and  organization,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  careful  study  of  pertinent  factors  and 
implications  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of 
many  important  decisions.  There  is  a  con- 
current danger,  however,  of  using  the  proc- 
ess of  study  as  a  means  to  defer  decision.  I 
can  make  the  statement  because  I  have  been 
gtillty  myself.  And  studies  have  a  way  of 
dragging  especially  capable  officers,  for 
months  at  a  time,  off  Jobs  that  also  need 
doing,  often  to  the  overall  detriment  of  the 
Army. 

The  moral  Is,  simply,  don't  overdo  It.  The 
moral  is  more  obvious  when  one  realizes  that 
on  at  least  one  occasion  a  study  group  had  to 
be  convened  to  study  a  study,  in  order  that 
the  higher  echelons  might  discover  its  mean- 
ing. 

TXAINtNC    PHn.080PHT 

I  suppose  that  Just  about  everything  that 
ought  to  be  said  about  training  has  been 
said.  My  35  years  have  been  marked  by 
great  volumes  of  prose  on  the  matter,  from 
which  I'll  extract  only  a  very  few  ideas  found 
best  by  test — plenty  of  test. 

Every  trainer  should  examine  his  product 
for  interest — a  prime  Ingredient  of  good 
training.  A  bored  man  cant  learn;  his  mind 
slides  into  neutral.  Much  Army  Instruction 
is  dull  as  ditch  water,  a  routine  covering  of 
the  subject  which  gets  the  instructor  off 
the  hook  officially  but  produces  only  margin- 
al benefit  to  the  uiUt.  It  is  far  better  to 
teach  half  of  the  subject  matter  in  a  lively 
and  interesting  way,  letting  the  rest  go  un- 
taught, than  to  drag  the  whole  kaboodie  past 
soldiers  half  asleep. 

I'll  long  remember  the  sight.  In  Italy  dur- 
ing the  war,  of  a  tank-company  coounander 
explaining  to  his  gunners  the  iateat  hot 
dope  on  quick  adjustment  of  fire.  He  was 
doing  a  technically  correct  but  boring  Job, 
so  the  gunners  weren't  listening.  Tet  they 
aU  knew  they  were  going  back  into  combat 
the  very  next  day,  and  that  their  own  lives 
depended  on  their  proficiency.  But  the 
presentation  was  dull,  and  they  all  said  to 
beU  with  It. 

I  managed  to  insert  the  "full  strength 
training"  concept  (I  never  was  able  to  think 
up  a  letter  name  lor  it)  in  the  2d  Armored 
Division  In  Germany,  in  the  82d  Airborne 
Division,  in  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  and  in 
8th  Army — Including  all  18  Korean  divisions. 
'The  scheme  is  simply  one  In  which  units  are 
paired  off  to  allow  one  of  the  pair  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  other's  chores  while 
It  trains  In  the  field  at  full  (or  as  full  as 
possible)  strength,  after  which  the  two  units 
swap  roles.  The  week  is  divided  into  halves: 
for  the  first  half  unit  X  goes  out  Into  the 
woods  'With  pretty  nearly  everybody  present 
while  unit  Y  does  ail  the  guard  and  fatigue 
for  both;  unit  Y  goes  out  the  second  half. 
(I  was  not  too  flattered  when  a  lady  at  Port 
Bragg,  asked   where  her  husband  was  one 
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night.  anawerMl.  "Oh.  he'i  out  In  the  wooda. 
X-lng  and  T-lng")  The  scheme  lightens 
the  training  load  on  ofllcera  and  nonconunls- 
•loned  officers  t>«c«UM  they  are  not  repeatedly 
Inatruclng  a  aauOl  percentage  of  the  unit. 
which  demanda  of  them  more  preparatory 
anrl  training  hours.  Moreover,  while  a  unit 
Is  In  the  field,  be  it  only  a  couple  of  days. 
It  can  do  much  more  with  the  time  than  It 
can  while  under  the  distractions  of  garrlaon 
life;  and  of  course  night  training,  a  ne- 
glected art,  becomes  easy  to  schedule  and  do. 
While  there  are  also  fewer  hours  of  formal 
training  In  the  week,  much  more  training 
geta  done.  The  only  real  problem  in  all  this 
Is  that  Tlsltlng  Inspectors  have  got  to  get  used 
to  seeing  a  troop  baseball  game  In  progress 
on  a  workday  morning. 

We  dont  do  enough  different  exercises 
during  the  course  of  a  particular  training 
period.  It  is  not  usually  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  spend  a  whole  morning  In  a  com- 
pany attack  on  a  small  hill.  A  number  of 
simple  ejerclaee.  using  minimum  time  In  the 
preparatory  phases,  la  preferable — maybe 
four  attacks  in  a  morning,  on  a  succeslon 
of  objectives.  Errors  should  be  pointed  out 
from  time  to  time,  but  there's  no  need  for 
exhaustive  critique  after  each  exercise;  mls- 
Ukea  will  tend  to  Iron  out  simply  by  the 
process  of  repetition  over  different  ground. 
And  movement  prevents  boredom;  we  have 
earned,  unfortunately,  our  reputation  of 
hurry   up  and   wait. 

American  soldiers  are  commonly  believed 
to  have  great  natural  Initiative  In  responding 
to  unusual  situations.  Thla  Is  true  only  If 
training  conditions  them  to  react  to  the  un- 
expected— and  war  U  full  of  the  unexpected. 
I'll  not  soon  forget  an  Incident  In  Italy, 
when  a  battle- experienced  tank  company 
climbed  a  finger  ridge  to  the  top  of  a  larger 
ridge  along  which  ran  a  road,  and  at  that 
point  started  to  prepare  iteelf  for  the  night. 
Just  as  dusk  fell  a  battery  of  German  horse 
arUIlery  trotted  In  close  order  right  through 
-he  center  of  the  company — and  nobody 
made  a  move  to  stop  It.  You  see.  It  wasn't 
In  the  book :  what  to  do  with  enemy  artillery 
Inside  the  tank  park.  If  you  don't  believe 
that  our  units  can  be  awkward  when  dealing 
with  the  unexpected,  try  It  out  on  one  of 
your  own:  ask  an  artillery  battery.  Jiut  for 
fun.  to  set  up  an  immediate  ambush  for  an 
enemy  truck  column  expected  momentarily 
a)wn  a  nearby  road.  Ukely  as  not.  the 
battery  commander  will  tell  you  It  Un"t  hU 
mission. 

So  training  should  Include  Instruction  in 
the  unusual,  with  emphasis  on  operations 
over  unusual  terrain :  rivers,  swampa.  moun- 
Uln  tops.  It  will  add  much  interest,  and 
will  develop  a  unit's  ability  to  cope  with  all 
tactical  situations.  Including  the  more 
normal. 

The  Army  haa  developed  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  requiring  too  much  preparation  for 
training  in  the  shape  of  paperwork.  I  even 
oppose  the  lesson  plan — pure  heresy,  but  I 
do  And  as  for  Uctlcal  exercises.  These  are 
routinely  preceded  by  such  a  flux  of  paper 
that  the  company  commander  can't  get  hla 
outfit  In  the  field,  because  he  spent  so  much 
time  In  the  office  getting  ready  So  a  reversal 
Is  neceaeary  let  the  CO  figure  what  the  com- 
pany is  to  do  perhape  In  the  course  of  a  pre- 
liminary reconnaissance  or,  after  he  becomes 
smart  enough,  while  the  company  U  march- 
ing out  to  the  training  area.  In  conducting 
their  tactical  exercise*,  companies  and  bat- 
talions and  brigades  should  sometimes  delib- 
erately omit  publication  of  any  written  in- 
struction We  muat  be  capable  of  maneuver 
without  written  inatructlon,  else  the  enemy 
learn  that  he  can  defeat  an  American  outfit 
by  blowing  up  ita  mimeograph  machine. 

In  executing  training  exerclaes  It's  very 
desirable  to  add  time  to  the  stated  miaalon: 
seiae  and  secure  that  hill  by  1500  hovu*.  A 
miaalon  thua  expreassd  alTorda  to  the  com- 
mindfr    isaulng    It   an   additional   me*D«   of 


Imparting  to  hla  subordinate  what  la  wanted, 
and  will  aometlmee  prevent  the  subordinate 
from  kiting  off  down  the  wrong  alley;  for 
example,  adopting  a  scheme  of  maneuver 
that  wont  prodiice  sufficiently  prompt  re- 
sults. And  the  senior  commander  haa  every 
right  to  insert  the  factor  of  time,  because  It  la 
he  who  la  responalble  for  the  overaU  success 
of  the  larger  command,  and  It  is  he  who  must 
dovetail  the  action  of  each  segment  of  his 
oonamand  with  those  of  the  others.  If  hUl  A 
must  be  taken  before  hlU  B  is  assaulted,  he 
will  want  hill  A  to  fall  to  his  control  In  time 
to  take  hill  B  before  sunset,  or  before  the 
enemy  haa  Ume  to  reinforce  It. 

Quick  reaction,  the  ability  to  accomplish 
tactical  Jobs  quickly,  can  well  be  the  key  to 
local  success  and  local  survival.  The  ponder- 
ous, slow-to-react  force  will  be  thrown  off 
balance  and  kept  off  balance  and  thereafter 
defeated  by  one  lighter  on  Its  feet  and  faater 
In  Its  pu-oceesea  of  troop  leading,  granting 
even  an  approximation  of  strength  and  mo- 
bility In  the  opposing  sides.  History  la  laden 
with  examples  of  the  truth  of  this. 

Hence  we  muat  be  much  concerned  with 
the  time  It  takes  to  do  battle  routlnea  which 
must  be  repeatedly  done:  gun  mounting  and 
laying,  vehicle  loading  and  unloading,  en- 
trucking and  detrucking,  and  of  course  get- 
ting quickly  In  and  out  of  helicopters,  and 
the  like.  Quick  deployment  against  an 
enemy  roadblock,  quick  reaction  to  enemy 
attack  Including  air  attack  and  ground  am- 
bush, quick  shifts  of  formation,  are  of  fun- 
damental Importance  and  thus  demand  the 
development  and  practice  of  battle  drill. 
Battle  drill  is  not  what  many  people  think 

It   la.     I   define   It   as   formation   practice 

quick  change  from  one  formation  to  an- 
other, over  varied  terrain — plus  the  practice 
of  those  elemenu  of  tactical  movement 
which  will  permit  a  commander  to  launch 
his  force  Into  the  starting  phaae  of  attack 
or  defense  by  command,  without  benefit  of 
assembly  of  his  subordinate  commanders  or 
of  long,  complicated  Instruction.  A  unit 
should  by  battle  drill  be  made  able  to 
launch,  very  promptly,  coordinated  action 
against  an  ambushing  enemy — by  command. 
If  that  seems  too  much  to  aak.  what's  your 
alternative?  An  assembly  aoid  conference? 
Remember,  battle  drill  simply  gets  things 
started— quickly;  execution  may  be  modified 
by  subsequent  Instruction  In  the  usual 
fashion. 

And  In  the  doing  of  thla  sort  of  thing  we 
need  a  rebirth  of  the  Thunderer  whistle, 
which  Is  a  fine  short-range  attention-getter 
and  would  permit  the  simultaneous  rebirth 
of  the  hand  signal.  Infantry  platoon  and 
squad  leaders  have  become  too  dependent  on 
the  walkie-talkie  and  In  some  cases  seem  to 
slide  Into  the  function  of  radio  operators. 
A  loud  whistle  pltis  hand  signals  would  tend 
to  restore  them  to  the  function  of  command. 

We  are  currently  blessed  with  very  ade- 
quate ammunition  allowances.  A  unit  can 
profit  by  using  all  of  It,  but  many  use  much 
leas  than  the  quantity  authorized.  Not  to 
use  up  allowances  but  to  enhance  shooting 
ability,  I  strongly  recommend  weapona  com- 
petitions. It  would  take  pages  to  describe 
these  In  detail,  but  the  detalla  are  avail- 
able from  headquarters,  17th  Airborne  Corps. 
It  U  enough  here  to  lay  down  the  principles. 

All  troops  of  all  unlta  compete,  aa  dla- 
tlngulshed  from  a  selected  team.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  machlnegun  competition,  each  ma- 
chlnegun  crew  of  each  company  participates 
with  lu  asalgned  gun;  the  composite  acorea 
of  all  the  crews  make  up  the  company's 
score, 

OompetlUona  should  be  run  through  a 
division  twice  a  year.  The  company  or  bat- 
tery la  the  oompeUng  unit.  The  beat  com- 
pany (battery!  per  battaUon,  per  brigade, 
and  In  the  division,  la  identified  and  re- 
warded. The  worst  U  alao  IdenUfled,  but  not 
exacUy  rewarded. 
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Kxcellent  oompetlUona  may  be  laid  on  for 
the  rme  platoon,  and  for  crewa  of  weapon* 
such  aa  machlneguna,  mortars,  recolliea. 
rifles,  and  howitzers. 

All  scorea  of  all  oompanlee  (batteries)  are 
posted  at  the  range  and  pubUclaed  on  bul- 
letln  boards  and  In  unit  newspapers. 

All  shooting  U  at  field  targets  at  unknown 
ranges  and  against  time.  The  problems 
muat  be  entirely  practical  and  represenuuve 
of  the  mission  of  the  weapon. 

There  U  no  such  thing  as  an  alibi,  if  the 
gun  wont  shoot,  the  score  Is  zero. 

Rapid  asaembly  of  the  weapon  la  Included 
in  moat  competltlona,  followed  by  its  move- 
ment to  a  firing  position.  Gunners'  exams 
are  Included  for  mortars  and  howitzers. 

Tou  win  find  enormous  variation  in  shoot- 
ing among  units  the  first  time  around,  but 
If  the  firing  problems  are  practical  no  one 
haa  a  aquawk  coming.  The  competlUons 
poae  the  same  sort  of  problem  an  enemy 
does:  our  weapona  can  put  down  effective 
fire  or  they  can't,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  effect  on  the  enemy  the  reaaons  they  can 
or  cant  are  of  no  great  Importance.  Once 
while  watching  an  airborne  rifle  company's 
machlnegun  crew  stumble  through  a  com- 
petition rtin  I  told  them  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  they  couldnt  break  up  a  Sunday 
school  picnic  at  600  yarda.  That  sort  of 
statement  haa  wonderful  effect  on  good 
paratroopers.  In  three  '^cles,  companies 
and  batteries  of  the  83d  "Irbome  raised  their 
averages  by  almost  a  hundred  percent,  and 
very  little  of  that  Improvement  was  attribut- 
able to  familiarization  with  the  firing  prob- 
lem. A  great  deal  of  it  was  attributable  to 
famUiarizatlon   with   the   weapona. 

We  tend  to  oversupervlse  training.  Cer- 
tainly some  guidance  and  some  pretty  direct 
instruction  are  necessary.  But  Junior  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  need  the  ex- 
perience of  doing  what  they  want  to  do  a« 
they  want  to  do  it.  Hence  a  scheme  which 
requires  platoon  leaders  to  take  their  pla- 
toona  into  the  field  once  a  month  for  34 
hours,  without  vlaltors,  haa  a  most  beneficial 
effect. 

Soldiers  can  learn  much  by  doing,  as 
against  listening.  To  go  back  about  three 
decades,  the  7th  Cavalry  used  to  send  each 
recruit  squad,  on  the  Friday  of  the  first 
week's  training,  on  a  26-mile  hike  to  a  place 
where  the  squad  en«raged  in  a  live-fire  exer- 
cise, spent  the  night  in  a  tactical  bivouac. 
and  then  rode  the  26  miles  back  to  garrison 
on  Saturday.  In  command  was  a  corporal 
This  substituted  for  long — and  needless- 
hours  of  oral  Instruction  and  demonstration 
on  the  routlnea  of  the  march,  care  of  horses, 
saddlebag  and  blanket-roll  packing,  how  to 
pitch  ahelter  tenta,  bivouac  security,  and 
the  like.  And  amazingly  enough  the  squad. 
In  those  simple  times,  was  a  military  unit 
of  some  effectiveness  at  the  end  of  the  week's 
Inatructlon.  At  least  it  demonstrated  that 
it  covUd  march,  take  care  of  Itself  (to  some 
extent)  in  the  field,  obey,  and  shoot.  If  the 
last  wasnt  too  good,  I  at  least  found  no  one 
willing  to  substitute  hla  own  body  for  the 
silhouettes  the  little  recrultles  shot  holes  In 

TUX  NX'SX-DO-WKIX 

"Ptirge"  haa  become  a  dirty  word,  erer 
since  the  Sovleta,  on  certain  auspicious  occa- 
sions, began  ridding  their  ranks  of  unbe- 
lievers by  shooting  them.  In  actual  fact, 
however,  purging  Is  good  or  bad  depending 
on  who  geta  ptirged,  and  how. 

But  hers  we  wont  say  purge  but  simply 
point  out  that  the  Army  la  in  urgent  need  of 
a  good  active  sump  pump  of  suitable  ca- 
pacity which  has  eaay  and  workable  dlrec- 
ttona  plainly  Inscribed  on  the  brass  plate 
bolted  to  the  front  of  it.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  contend  that  there  la  already  a  system 
whereby  bad  officers  can  be  removed  from 
the  Army.  There  la,  but  the  machinery  is 
so  ponderous  In  operation  and  so  heavily 
clo{^g«d  with  devices  to  protect  the  individual 
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that  It  strangles  Itself  and  deposits  muck 
all  over  the  basement.  So  a  prudent  com- 
mander will  often  fall  to  turn  It  on. 

The  out-and-out  drunk,  the  thief,  the  wUe- 
beater,  and  the  pervert  can  usually  be  de- 
tached from  bis  commlsclon,  although  we 
find  amazing  exceptions  even  among  cases 
of  these.  The  larger  problem,  however,  is  the 
ne'er-do-well,  the  bear  of  little  brain  and 
energy  whose  chief  attribute  Is  simply  an 
ability  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

This  fellow  is  an  expenslvs  liability,  not 
an  asset.  Everybody  squawks  because  too 
many  of  our  best  Junior  officers  quit  the  serv- 
ice. What  will  drive  a  good  smart  young 
man  out  quicker  than  a  dumb  lieutenant 
colonel  who,  from  all  evidence  available  to 
his  Juniors,  Is  climbing  up  the  promotion 
ladder  along  with  his  contemporaries?  What 
a  young  man  wants  Is  guidance  and  Inspira- 
tion, not  simply  plodding  routine. 

We  have  hundreds  of  lieutenant  colonels 
and  majors  (some  of  whom  have  done  well 
enough  in  Junior  grades)  who  damage  the 
Army  each  day  of  their  service  In  It,  partly 
because  they  symbolize  niedlocrtty  them- 
selves and  therefore  brand  (before  soldiers 
and  civilians)  the  military  service  as  medi- 
ocre, and  partly  because  they  do  their  as- 
signed Jobs  in  a  way  that  hurts  the  Army 
directly  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  money. 

We  all  know  that  reports  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  however  unfair  and  dis- 
tasteful they  may  be  In  some  respects,  often 
And  us  genuinely  guUty  of  bad  performance. 
It  has  been  my  obBervation  that  usually  the 
trouble  results  not  from  Oagrant  dereliction 
ol  duty,  but  rather  from  inertia  and  lack  of 
ioitlatlve  and  supervlBlon  at  the  field-grade 
level. 

The  Army  la  altogether  too  big  and  too 
complicated  to  hope  that  a  good  commander 
and  staff  can  make  all  things  go  well.  Sloppy 
performance  in  subordinate  supervisory  Jobs, 
In  these  days  of  great  technical  complexity, 
will  balk  any  commander  who  ever  lived. 
The  commander  can  do  something  about  this 
but  only  If  he  is  given  the  necessary  authority 
and  support,  and  provided  also  that  the 
Army's  overall  personnel  system  works 
steadily  In  eliminating  the  Inefficient.  As 
things  now  stand,  a  major  commander  who 
tries  to  get  rid  of  these  fat  cats  will  find 
himself  devoting  an  Impoeslble  part  of  his 
time  to  the  purpose,  and  he  will  still  be  often 
unsuccessful. 

A  workable  elimination  system  must  de- 
pend on  a  proper  efficiency  report,  and  that 
report  should  have  a  box  on  It  that  requires 
the  rater  and  the  endorser  to  place  the 
rated  officer  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
or  last  fifth  among  officers  of  his  category. 
How  can  a  rater  be  forced  to  put  an  officer 
Into  a  low  fifth?  By  requiring  the  rater  to 
keep  a  record  of  his  ratings,  and  to  submit 
the  record  annually  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  over  his  signature.  Presumably 
the  habitual  super-high  rater  (we  are  all 
high  raters)  will  reflect  on  his  own  lack  of 
v:^.sdom  when  he  finds  he  has  put  each  officer 
te  rates  In  the  top  fifth  of  all  those  he  rates. 
Our  current  penchant  for  overrating  helps 
keep  the  poor  officer  in  service. 

A  system  to  get  rid  of  the  mediocre  must 
Impinge  on  the  school  system.  It  la  very 
unfortunate  that  Leavenworth  U  a  sort  of 
»heep-and-goats  separator,  because  the  goat 
(I  assume  that  "goat"  U  the  less  complimen- 
tary term,  but  I  dont  find  sheep  very  in- 
spiring either),  after  having  been  branded 
»  Boat,  Is  stlU  left  in  the  Army  to  serve 
•»  a  second-class  citizen,  or  goat,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  faculty  at  Leavenworth  would 
wbel  at  the  idea,  but  I  would  shorten  the 
course  and  expand  the  classss  as  necessary 
to  take  care  of  all  good  eligible  officers,  and 
those  not  selected  I'd  remove  from  the  Army 
•Itogether.  The  war  colleges  would  have  to 
"«  selective  aa  they  are  now,  but  It  la  a  very 
aiflerent  thing  to  Indicate  to  a  colonel  that 


he  probably  wont  be  a  general,  than  to  a 
major  that  he  la  concldered  second-rate. 

BaaicaUy,  then,  the  system  muat  not  sim- 
ply Identify  the  drunks  and  criminals  and 
fire  them,  but  locate  the  bottom  6  percent 
of  all  officers  and  fixe  them,  however  kind 
they  may  be  to  their  wives  and  children.  The 
Army  Is  mostly  an  agglomeration  of  people 
trying  to  do  many  different  jobs  In  a  fan- 
tastically large  variety  of  clrctimstances. 
The  Army  oan  use  the  average  or  mediocre 
man,  but  not  in  its  corps  of  officers. 

AK    OmcatS'   SPORT 

The  new  Army  is  much  better  than  the  old 
In  a  number  of  important  aspects,  but  the 
old  used  to  have  polo,  which  General  Patton 
called  the  beat  poealble  peacetime  training 
of  an  officer's  ability  to  react  quicKly  tinder 
pressure  and  some  danger.  I  don't  Intend 
to  discuss  pros  and  cons  of  officer  participa- 
tion, now  common,  on  unit  football  and  base- 
ball teams,  but  neither  they  nor  golf  nor 
tennis  nor  squash  (all  of  which  merit  strong 
support)  take  the  p>lace  of  polo  as  an  offi- 
cer's team  sport,  which  the  Army  rather 
badly  needs.  Polo  used  to  contribute  much 
to  enjoyment  and  morale  because  match 
games  were  played  on  Sunday  afternoon  with 
practically  aU  officers  and  their  families  pres- 
ent and  Interested — and  strongly  j>artlsan. 
Sometimes  too  strongly. 

But  anyway,  polo  was  a  social  as  well  as 
a  sporting  event.  Each  player  dressed  In 
spotless  white  breeches;  the  fact  that  sweat 
and  dirt  quickly  turned  them  brown  didn't 
detract  from  the  effect.  And.  of  course,  polo 
is  spectacular  to  watch  and  more  fun  to 
play  than  any  other  sport  thus  far  Invented. 
Aak  the  man  who  has  played  It. 

In  its  old  guise,  polo  in  the  Army  is  un- 
doubtedly dead.  Conceivably,  however,  it 
might  come  back  in  the  form  of  larger 
teams :  only  4  _  men  on  the  field  at  once 
but  up  to  12  m'en  playing  2  chukkers  each. 
Thus  a  single  player  would  need  only  one 
horse,  which  he  might  be  able  to  afford  (and 
groom)  himself.  Something  of  this  sort  is 
already  practiced  in  the  British  Army.  Spe- 
cial services  ought  to  be  rich  enough  to  pay 
for  construction  of  stables  and  upkeep. 

But  under  the  assumption  that  polo  is  no 
longer  practicable  under  any  circumstances, 
something  else,  less  costly  and  permitting 
more  people  to  play,  should  take  its  place. 
With  apology  I  mention  field  hockey — the 
apology  being  necessary  because  field  hockey 
In  the  United  States  is  a  girls'  school  sport. 
I  happened  to  see  Pakistan  play  India  for 
the  world  championship  at  the  Tokyo  Olym- 
pic games.  The  way  those  gentlemen  (many 
of  them  sporting  great  black  beards  and 
little  bitty  hate)  played  It,  It  wouldnt  pass 
as  a  game  for  young  ladles. 

The  sport  need  not  be  field  hockey,  of 
course,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  was  not  represented  In  field 
hockey  In  Tokyo — undoubtedly  because  we 
think  it's  a  girls'  school  game.  Wherefore, 
if  the  U.S.  Army  did  institute  it  as  a  sport 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  It  could 
field  a  successful  team  at  the  Mexico  City 
Olympics  In  1968. 

But  whatever  it  may  be.  the  Army  needs 
an  officers'  sport  which  does  have  a  specta- 
tor appeal,  emphasis  on  teamwork  and  phys- 
ical conditioning,  and  is  good  fun.  It  should 
be  broadly  applicable  at  battalion  level. 
Special  services  could  easily  afford  anything 
less  elaborate  than  football.  And  it  would 
be  fine  to  aim  at  the  Olympics. 

THK  tnvzroRM 
With  the  possible  exception  of  thoughts  on 
the  organization  of  the  infantry  squad  (a 
subject  I  shall  carefully  avoid) ,  opinion  as 
to  the  Army's  uniform  will  get  you  Into  hot 
water  quicker  than  anything.  Into  what 
the  Navy  caUs  a  wardroom  argument,  defined 
as  a  positive  statement,  followed  by  a  flat 
denial,  followed  in  turn  by  personal  abuse. 


I  would  suggest  a  series  of  changes  In  the 
way  we  dress.  Some  of  these  would  decrease 
uniformity,  where  uniformity  doesn't  count 
for  much:  some  would  enhance  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  Army  has  been  over- 
sensitive to  unit  variations  in  uniform,  in 
one  case  to  the  extent  of  reqtilring  all 
soldiers  in  an  airborne  unit  newly  arrived  in 
Germany  to  remove  their  parachute  wings 
because  nearby  outfits  dldnt  qualify  to  wear 
them.  This,  understandably.  Infuriated  the 
paratroopers.  The  aim  should  be  to  en- 
courage unit  Identity  and  pride,  not  dis- 
courage It.  The  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator l5  a  sorry  goal. 

So  while  control  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
overenthuslastlc  commanders  from  deco- 
rating their  soldiers  up  In  fiuorescent  lights, 
I  would  permit  unit  variations  which  were 
not  too  costly  tmd  which,  in  particular,  con- 
formed to  good  taste.  Among  European 
armies  this  Is  old  stuff,  of  course,  but  there 
la  no  reason  not  to  copy  good  practice. 

The  hat  is  perhaps  the  best  garment  to 
consider.  On  the  billed  cap  It  would  be  eaay, 
and  inexpensive,  to  permit  all  battalions  of 
a  p.'u-ent  regiment  to  wear  a  distinctive  strap, 
perhaps  black,  perhaps  in  colored  design. 
A  cloth  or  metal  tab  might  be  permitted  on 
the  field  cap,  positioned  variously  among 
units.  I  would  not  balk  at  berets  of  differ- 
ent colors  If  some  units  wanted  them. 

I'd  go  pretty  slow  on  allowing  unit  varia- 
tions on  body  clothing,  mostly  because  of 
expense  and  because  the  Army  shifts  Its 
I>eople  about  so.  But  if  an  outfit  was  pining 
away  for  lack  of  authority  to  wear  its  patch 
on  a  breast  p>ocket,  the  Army  might  be  a  bit 
lenient  about  it. 

■Within  the  unit,  emphasis  should  be 
strong  on  uniformity.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  two  men  of  different  units,  passing 
on  the  street,  to  be  dressed  alike.  It  is  im- 
portant that  a  platoon  that  turns  out  in 
formation,  If  only  to  police  up  the  area,  be 
dressed  identically.  Too  often  a  platoon 
shovw  up  with  as  many  different  varieties  of 
dress  as  people. 

The  Army  green  needs  its  quality  to  be 
assiduously  protected,  especially  by  the 
Quartermaster,  which  sells  shoddy  material 
(amazing)  In  Its  clothing  stores.  I'd  change 
the  officer's  ugly  broad  black  strljje  to  the 
general's  double  stripe  for  all  officers.  A  belt 
in  the  back,  like  the  Marines  have,  warrants 
consideration  because  it  makes  the  wearer 
look  thinner. 

I  have  long  been  In  favor  of  a  leather 
wlndbreaker  Jacket  for  the  Army.  It  should 
substitute  for  the  second  field  Jacket,  a  gar- 
ment of  acknowledged  virtues  in  the  field 
but  (except  when  it  is  starched,  as  it  isn't 
supposed  to  be)  making  the  wearer  look,  as 
the  saying  goes,  lllce  an  unmade  bed.  The 
leather  Jacket  should  be  prohibited  for  wear 
in  the  field,  wherefore  It  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Army  to  hold  ready,  for  Issue  to  cer- 
tain fire  brigade  units  such  as  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division,  extra  field  Jackets.  In  moet 
cases,  however,  such  an  issue  would  have  to 
be  made  only  some  weeks  after  arrival  of  the 
tinlt  in  its  area  of  combat  operations,  so  the 
problem  is  not  a  big  one. 

The  leather  Jacket  (which  should  be  darir^^ 
brown  with  no  attempt  to  match  the  green ) 
should  be  permitted  for  garrison  wear  only, 
either  over  the  fatigue  blouse  or  over  the  cot- 
ton poplin  shirt  worn  with  green  trousers. 
The  signs  of  wear  on  leather  are  not  partic- 
ularly disfiguring.  While  a  good  Jacket 
would  cost  perhaps  twenty  bucks,  cleaning 
bills  would  reduce.  It  would  be  goodlooktng 
and  comfortable  as  well  as  warm.  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  which  encourages  reenllst- 
ment, 

I  believe  \J>e  Government  should  pick  up 
the  tab  for  these  changes,  were  they  to  be 
approved.  'We  do  a  lot  of  worrying  and 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  the  problem  of  re- 
tention of  good  people  in  the  Army.  A  sol- 
dier's contentment  is  conditioned  largely  by 
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unit  pride,  and  pride  In  hla  own  personal 
appear»nce.  Tberefore  I  b«Ueve  tbat  some- 
what more  substantial  Oovernment  invest- 
ment In  uniform  will  pay  off  In  dollars,  as 
well  as  in  morale. 

For  career  noncommlsloned  oCBcers.  and 
for  all  offlcera.  I  would  require  that  pre- 
scribed formal  and  semi-formal  uniforms  be 
In  the  possession  of  all.  Right  now  a  social 
occasion  at  which  formal  garb  (for  example, 
mess  jacket)  Is  appropriate  looks  as  though 
It  were  attended  by  officers  of  three  or  fotu" 
different  armies.  One  never  encounters  this 
with  the  Navy  or  Marines;  they  drees  alike, 
and  look  well  in  the  process.  I  think  we 
might  do  away  altogether  with  the  white 
dress  uniform,  but  require  all  to  own  the 
summer  mess,  the  winter  mess,  and  the  blue 
dress — never  to  be  worn  with  the  bow  tie. 
Incidentally,  which  makes  the  wearer  look 
like  an  usher. 

In  these  uniforms  a  number  of  simple 
economies  can  be  made  to  reduce  cost  with- 
out aSecUng  quality  or  ap[>earance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  blue  cap  should  be  authorized 
with  summer  mess.  Why  not?  It  Is  worn 
only  for  a  few  minutes  anyway,  on  the  way 
to  the  affair  Also,  all  officers  should  wear 
the  general  officer's  version  of  both  blue  uni- 
forms, for  they  look  the  best,  and  the  costly 
change-over  (on  promotion  or  branch  trans- 
fer) would  be  avoided.  For  the  far-too- 
K'Audy  Iap>els  on  the  mess  Jacket,  I  would 
5'jbstuute  a  branch -color  cummerbund.  In 
stead  of  the  very  costly  to  buy  (and  to 
change)  embroidered  rank  Insignia  on  mess 
Jacket  slesvss  I  would  substitute  small,  good- 
looking  metal  replicas  of  the  rank  shoulder 
boards  we  now  wear  on  blue  dress.  I'd  make 
all  buy  a  blue  cape  with  branch-color  lining, 
general  officers  not  being  required  to  change 
on  promotion.  The  cape  has  genuine 
•  class  " — knocks  ths  girls  all  silly.  We  need 
lU  help. 

A  good  uniform  has  utility,  sure  enough, 
but  appearance  is  terribly  Important.  It  Is 
a.  factor  we  have  partly  neglected. 

noRTXss   ktro   rxij>kks 

Army  staffs  put  in  many  hours  of  virtuous 
but  not  very  well  advised  effort  toward  in- 
creasing what  Is  generally  known  as  the 
"foxhole  strength"  of  the  division.  Again 
an  easy  phrase  (the  bigger  foxhole  strength 
;he  better  the  organization)  has  had  a 
deleterious  influence. 

As  science  has  Increased  the  complexity  of 
the  land  battle,  new  factors  have  emerged. 

Equipment  has  become  more  complex,  but 
on  the  other  hand  Is  more  capable  if  skill- 
fully employed.  Improperly  used,  it  Is 
pretty  worthless. 

Supply  procedures  have  become  more  com- 
plicated with  variety  and  tonnages  much 
Increased. 

Costs  (in  dollars,  effort,  and  materiel)  In 
putting  and  keeping  a  man  on  the  Onng  line 
have  Increased  enormously. 

When  these  three  facts  are  carefully  con- 
sidfred.  a  couple  of  conclusions  begin  to 
lake  shape. 

"The  man  on  the  firing  line,"  as  I  have 
called  him.  must  by  his  performance  Justify 
tae  very  great  cost  In  putting  him  there. 
Hers  some  of  the  data  developed  by  the 
Army  and  by  such  investigators  as  S.  L.  A. 
Marshall  should  be  reexamined:  these  data 
i»how  that  a  substantial  number  of  men. 
having  t>een  placed  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy,  don't  flght — because  of  timidity,  or 
r.itlgue,  or  stupidity,  or  lack  of  training,  or 
plain  negligence.  So  here  we  see  the  possi- 
bility of  modern-day  soldier  equipped  with 
expensive  weapons,  trained  for  many  months, 
».^-;pped  across  thousands  of  miles  of  sea, 
flown  from  port  to  a  staging  area,  hellborne 
to  a  battle  position,  but  who.  when  the 
enemy  appesirs.  won't  shoot  at  him.  The 
-.echnocratlc  word  for  this.  I  believe,  U  non- 
prjiductlTe. 


I  would  be  the  last  to  attack  the  basic 
ability  of  the  average  American  soldier,  but 
I  would  willingly  be  accused  of  saying  that 
the  "average"  is  not  found  in  the  Infantry 
squad.  Why»  Because  the  Input  of  recruits 
In  the  Army  Is  screened  again  and  again, 
with  the  best-educated  and  most  Intelligent 
and  capable  shunted  Into  the  great  mass  of 
service  and  other  technical  units.  And  who 
ends  up  In  headquarters  companies  and  even 
in  special  service  detachments?  Better  than 
the  average,  you  may  safely  bet.  If  you're 
from  t^ssourl.  make  yovir  own  careful  com- 
parison of  the  troops  In  a  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile battery  and  those  in  an  ordinary  infantry 
company. 

So  to  put  the  matter  bluntly,  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  lees-than-average  end  up 
In  the  frontline  squads.  There  are  gallant 
and  effective  men  mixed  with  them.  I  am  the 
first  to  admit,  but  they  are  hampered  by  the 
ones  who  can't  or  won't  get  with  It. 
In  my  opinion  this  simply  won't  do. 
And  the  second  conclusion  is  that  because 
modern  weapons  give  a  soldier  not  only 
greater  capability  (If  he  U  skillful  and  de- 
termined) but  also  greater  difficulty  in  main- 
taining and  resupplylng  himself  and  his 
equipment,  he  needs  more  support  than  our 
current  organisation  affords  him.  This  sit- 
uation Is  reflected  everywhere:  why  else,  in 
all  our  divisions,  are  headquarters  and  tech- 
nical suppcnt  units  overstrength  while  the 
line  units  are  understrength? 

So  I  suggest  study  and  teat  of  these  new 
(so  far  as  I  know)  principles  of  organization: 
The  fighter  should  be  a  selected  man.  with 
appropriate  differential  in  pay.  He  should 
not  be  made  a  memt>er  of  a  squad  Immedi- 
ately on  completing  recruit  training,  but 
rather  be  put  In  a  support  position  from 
which  he  can  rise  to  the  higher  status  of 
soldier  of  the  line  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated ability  and  willingness  to  put  out. 

Support  structure  within  the  division 
should  be  manned  at  sufficient  strength  to 
avoid,  permanently,  the  current  universal 
habit  of  robbing  the  line  of  strength  to  meet 
support  requirements.  Support  Itself  should 
also  be  sufficient  In  scope,  to  Include  neces- 
sary carrying  parties  for  ammunition  and 
food  and  evacuation  of  dead  and  wounded, 
and  to  Include,  as  appropriate,  cleaning,  re- 
pair, and  replacement  of  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. The  peacetime  chores  of  guard  and 
KP  and  fatigue  should  be  those  of  support 
elements:  the  line  soldier  should  be  free  to 
train — really  train  without  the  crippling  in- 
terference which  now  prevails. 

To  make  my  meaning  plain,  but  not  to 
indicate  that  I  have  worked  the  organization 
out  In  detail,  I  would  reckon  a  line  division 
of,  say,  16,000,  as  numbering  not  more  than 
perhaps  6,000  of  these  selected  soldiers  of  the 
Une,  Including  as  such  flight  personnel  and 
others  with  fighting  duties.  The  8.000.  as- 
suming proper  selection,  motivation,  and 
training,  should  all  be  very  effective  fighting 
men.  capable  of  the  Judgment  and  skill  that 
modem  combat  demands,  and  worth  the 
transportation  and  equipment  and  support 
provided  them.  Waste  of  materiel  should 
decrease,  and  so  should  demands  for  supply 
and  transportation.  Overall  efficiency  should 
rise,  appreciably. 

You  might  contend  that  such  a  scheme 
would,  in  a  large  war.  klU  off  the  fiower  of 
the  NaUon's  manhood.  The  ability  of  mod- 
em weapons  to  penetrate  far  beyond  the 
forward  battle  area  would  tend  to  negate 
that  argxunent,  and  so  too  would  the  fact 
that  a  soldier  insufficient  to  the  task  of  battle 
will  be  a  burden,  not  an  asset,  to  his  com- 
rades, and  win  by  reason  of  being  a  burden 
cause  more  casualties  among  them. 

In  a  nutshell.  I  propose  a  sharpening  of 
the  cutting  edge,  and  a  weighting  of  the 
backup  to  mAke  the  edge  additionally 
effective. 


XXLITABT     J  UWlm 

It  Is  so  fashionable  to  bang  away  at  ths 
UnifOTin  Code  of  Military  Justice  that  Pnj 
almost  ashamed  to  Join  the  army  of  its 
detractors.  My  objection  to  it  Is  that  it 
defeats,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Justice  in 
the  military. 

Unfortunately,  of  course,  the  code  U  In 
line  with  current  trends  In  civil  Justice  to 
overprotect  the  accused.  The  old  saw  that 
"better  100  guilty  men  go  free  than  1  inno- 
cent man  suffer  punishment"  Is  nice  and  easy 
to  understand  and  say,  and  makes  the  man  or 
woman  who  rolls  It  off  feel  pleasantly  vir- 
tuous. But  on  examination  It  really  doesn't 
make  sense — at  least  In  a  military  force. 

Deterrence,  or  fear  of  punishment,  U  a 
decided  Influence  In  keeping  order,  however 
much  that  may  be  disputed.  How  else  can 
we  explain  the  fact  that  unguarded  property 
Is  stolen  straightaway?  Why  else  does  loot- 
ing accompany  every  natural  disaster,  when 
the  disaster  disrupts  the  ability  of  the  police 
to  apprehend  the  thief? 

When  the  hundred  guilty  men  of  the  quo- 
tation go  unpunished,  deterrence  falls  The 
hundred  are  free  to  rob  or  rape  or  murder 
(Whatever  their  specialty)  again,  and  others 
of  similar  bent  are  similarly  encouraged 
The  obvloxis  point  Is  that  overall  human  aul- 
ferlng  Is  made  significantly  greater  than  It 
would  be  If  the  single  Innocent  man  were 
unjustly  punished.  And  the  victims  of  the 
hundred  are  presumably  as  innocent  as  the 
single  wrongly  accused. 

The  Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  which  con- 
tains the  code,  seems  designed  partly  to  pro- 
vide the  mUltary  lawyer  a  fonmi  before  which 
he  can  display  his  special  talents.  Most  mill- 
tary  lawyers,  to  their  credit,  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity.  But  some  do. 
making  the  court  sit  as  a  captive  and 
thwoughly  miserable  and  disgusted  audience 
as  the  lawyer  demonstrates  legal  erudition 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  code  wraps 
the  accused  In  so  many  safeguards,  and  pro- 
vides so  many  possibilities  of  acquittal  or 
wrlst-tapplng  on  the  grounds  of  extenuating 
clrcumsUnces.  that  Justice  Is  often  not  done 
at  all.  Particularly  Infuriating  are  Instances 
In  which  a  court  largely  forgives  a  really 
frightful  crime  because  the  accused  was 
hopped  up  or  drunk.  Who  took  the  dope? 
Who  drank  the  booee? 

Defenders  of  the  code  will  contend  that 
these  things  shouldn't  happen  under  Its  pro- 
visions— and  here  we  get  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  The  code  forbids  the  commander 
to  correct  or  to  criticize  a  court,  and  severely 
inhibits  him  in  the  publication  of  instruc- 
tions or  cautions  even  In  general  terms  un- 
related to  any  particular  crime.  "Command 
Influence"  Is  taboo,  as  a  wicked  thing.  Thus 
has  the  code  crippled  the  oommander  In  the 
execution  of  a  fundamentally  Important  part 
of  the  function  of  conunand. 

In  my  2  years  as  Eighth  Army  CO,  I  wa« 
blessed  with  fine  staff  Judge  advocates  who. 
very  properly,  held  me  to  the  law  In  spite  of 
all  my  squlrmlngs.  I  was  thus  compelled  to 
watch  helplessly  a  number  of  flagrant  mis- 
carriages of  Justice,  unable  even  to  ask  the 
court  (and  Id  have  done  It  politely)  If  U 
had  lost  Its  cotton-plckin'  mind. 

Item:  A  soldier  comes  home  dead  drunk. 
kicks  over  a  stove,  and  burns  down  the  whole 
ruddy  barracks. 

Court  opinion:  The  soldier  was  too  drunk 
to  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Item :  A  soldier  severely  mutilates  the  face 
of  a  Korean  woman  with  a  broken  beer  bottle. 

Court  opinion:  It  was  Jtist  a  tiff  between 
boy  and  girl. 

Item ;  A  soldier,  resentful  of  dleclpllne.  geU 
a  rifle  out  of  the  arms  room  and  kills  one 
sergeant  and  wovmds  another. 

Court  opinion  (buttressed  by  psychiatric 
testimony) :  Soldier  was  mentally  upset,  and 
the  sergeants  were  presumably  expendable 
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Item:  A  soldier  steaOs  a  pistol,  shows  off  his 
ability  at  quick  draw,  and  kills  another 
soldier. 

Court  opinion:  This  young  man  didnt 
really  mean  any  harm. 

What  could  I  do  about  those  oases?  Noth- 
ing. I  could  not  even  ask  the  court  what  the 
parents  might  think  about  a  3-  or  6-month 
sentence  for  the  men  who  killed  their  sons. 

The  code  was  written  just  after  World 
War  II  against  the  background  of  the  Doo- 
llttle  board  report  and  the  squawks  of  some 
number  of  men,  suddenly  discharged  from 
the  military  services,  who  believed  them- 
selves unfairly  Ueated  by  courts-martial  dur- 
ing their  service.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
were  mistreated,  but  I  venture  to  say  It  was 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total,  and  one 
hardly  Justifying  a  code  that  has  acted  to 
the  detriment  of  good  order  and  military 
discipline.  And  we  might  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  combat  Imposes  greet  strains  on  dis- 
cipline; I  for  one  would  anticipate  much 
difficulty  In  the  prosecution  of  a  general  war 
under  the  greatly  limited  authority  vested  In 
the  commander  by  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  JusUce. 

TH«    BONGS    WE    SING 

Of  course  the  Army  will  not  stand  at  fall 
on  the  basis  o*  its  songs,  but  If  we're  going 
to  have  songs  at  all  the  lyrics  ought  to  be 
appropriate  to  a  professional  military  force 
and  not  to  the  local  grade  school.  Some  of 
the  tunes  we  own  are  fine — but  the  words. 

"The  Army  Goee  Rolling  Along"  Is  a  title 
which  In  Itself  is  Irritating  to  all  of  us  old- 
timers  because  we  know  the  tune  belongs  to 
the  artillery.  But  it  was  appropriated  by 
the  superior  force  and  redecorated.  The 
tune,  minus  the  words,  should  be  returned  to 
the  redlegs,  who  know  how  to  take  care  of  It. 

A  good  military  song  Is  one  to  march  by 
or  to  drink  by.  Take  "Llll  Marlene. "  a  ditty 
aU  about  a  dame  with  a  liking  for  soldiers, 
providing  thus  a  theme  so  appealing  that 
the  song  was  sung  by  all  the  armies  of  both 
sides  during  World  War  II.  (Any  reader 
Interested  in  this  lady  can  read  her  history 
In  Army  for  April  1965.  edition.)  You  could 
march  by  "LUl  Marlene"  and  sing  It  with- 
out *Teellng  like  a  fool,  and  It  made  your 
feet  hurt  a  little  less.  too. 

What  to  do?  We  could  do  a  little  unobtru- 
sive research  Into  Army  songs  of  the  past, 
for  they  were  obviously  of  folk  origin  and 
therefore  singable  and  appealing.  "Sergeant 
Flynn"  was  a  good  one,  and  "Fiddler's  Green," 
wjd  "The  Mountain  Battery"  and  "Balloag 
South" — and  many,  many  others. 


Another  hopeful  aspect  of  the  matter  Is 
the  gradually  growing  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  the  Air  Force,  of  what  the  Army  Is 
up  to.  The  Army  has  long  maintained  that 
Its  purpose  Is  simply  to  augment  its  ability 
to  Win  the  land  battle,  and  that  that  battle 
poses  quite  enough  problems  to  dissuade  the 
Army  from  Inserting  itself  into  the  missions 
of  the  Air  Force.  Also  becoming  obvious 
to  all  is  the  fact  that  far  from  reducing  the 
role  of  the  Air  Force  fighter-bomber,  the 
new  doctrine  broadens  It,  and  at  the  same 
time  raises  the  Army's  capability  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enormous  flrepower  of  close 
support  aircraft. 

The  state  of  the  art  In  flying  machines 
Is  in  constant  process  of  Improvement,  and 
the  third  dimension  afrorde<l  by  the  air 
opens  the  door  to  new  possibilities  In  almost 
every  aspect  of  military  flying.  The  end  is 
nowhere  In  sight. 
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In  the  future.    We  cannot  play  at  being 
the  deity  and  neither  can  the  F\>od  and 
Drug  Administration. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  14322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
patients  currently  using  the  drug  Kreblozen 
be  permitted  to  purchase  same  In  Illinois  or 
eUewhere  for  use  in  any  State. 


IMPROVE  URBAN  RENEWAL  PRO- 
CEDURES BY  REFERENDUM 


THE  PROS  CARRT  ON 

Indeed,  the  future  of  the  whole  Army  is 
bright.  I  congratulate  Its  members  for  what 
they  have  done  and  what  they  are  doing, 
and  particularly  I  congratulate  those  who 
calls  themselves  professional  soldiers.  After 
all.  there's  nothing  like  a  pro. 


TH«  IXTING  MACHINE 

The  close  Integration  of  light  aircraft  into 
Uie  combat  and  combat  support  operations 
of  the  Army  wUl  eventually  reach  complete 
fruition  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the 
right  way  to  go.  The  suspicious  and  the 
foot-draggers  will  not  stop  the  inevitable, 
but  unfortunately  they  may  continue  to  de- 
lay It.  The  danger  of  delay  lies  In  the  fact 
that  a  general  war,  or  another  "limited" 
fracas  additional  to  Vietnam,  will  find  us 
sufficiently  equipped  and  trained  to  do 
*nat  we  otherwise  could  do.  While  the 
practicality  of  light  aviation  in  the  Vietnam 
situation  has  now  become  pretty  obvious  to 
everybody.  It  Is  not  yet  generally  understood 
«*at  It  will  be  at  least  equally  applicable  to 
»  more  sophUtlcated  war,  and  as  well  to  the 
Araiy's  multiple  contingency  plans. 

Aa  Army  aviation  builds,  the  Army  will 
6«come  increasingly  dependent  on  the  bold 
MJd  Imaginative  young  man,  for  the  opera- 
tional possibilities  are  great,  the  field  for  in- 
novation Is  tremendous,  and  the  demand  for 
quick  thinking  Is  a  compelling  one.  The 
*"ny  will  profit  not  only  by  Increasing  its 
«P*bmues  but  also  through  attracting  the 
o««t  officers  and  men  to  the  excitement  and 
pleasure  newly  Injected  Into  troop  duty. 


BILL    TO    PERMIT    PATIENTS    CUR- 
RENTLY   USING    KREBIOZEN    TO 
PURCHASE  SAME  IN  ANY  STATE 
Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ktrp- 
FERMAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  all 
patients  currently  using  the  drug,  Kre- 
biozen,  to  purchase  the  same  in  Illinois 
or  elsewhere  for  use  in  any  State. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
cancer  patients  in  my  district  who  have 
used  Kreblozen,  are  currently  using 
Krebiozen,  and  who  wish  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  cancer  patients 
currently  using  Kreblozen  should  not  be 
required  to  imdergo  additional  expense 
to  travel  to  Illinois  to  purchase  the  drug. 
I  am  not  imaware  of  the  doubts  which 
a  great  many  doctors  and  Government 
agency  ofiQcials  have  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  drug.  Nor  am  I  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  Krebiozen  is  an 
authentic  cancer  cure.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  notwithstanding 
the  lack  of  governmental  approval  of 
the  drug,  there  has  been  no  clear  and 
convincing  proof  that  the  drug  is  in  suiy 
way  harmful,  as  long  as  it  is  not  used  as 
a  substitute  for  necessary  X-ray  or  sur- 
gery. Moreover,  many  patients  earn- 
estly believe  that  their  health  and  even 
their  lives  depend  on  its  continued  use. 

Research,  study,  and  testing  continue 
with  the  hope — In  which  we  all  share — 
that  someday  in  the  very  near  future  a 
cure  may  be  found  for  cancer. 

Until  then,  or  at  least  imtil  there  is  a 
clear  showing  that  the  administration  of 
Krebiozen  is  harmful  to  the  patient  in 
any  way,  I  cannot  agree  that  those  who 
believe  it  to  be  beneficial  and  who  have 
actually  used  it,  should  be  deprived  of  It 


Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tal- 
coTT]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently presented  a  statement  to  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  recommending 
improvement  of  urban  renewal  proce- 
dures through  incorporation  of  a  refer- 
endum in  the  project  approval  process 
as  proposed  by  my  bill,  H.R.  7434. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  my 
statement  at  this  point  to  enable  my  col- 
leagues, and  other  interested  persons,  to 
consider  the  proposal: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
1  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  statement  to  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
I  have  Introduced  H.R.  7434,  a  rather  special, 
but  Important,  bill  to  provide  that  a  majority 
of  the  community  approve  an  urban  renewal 
project  before  It  Is  begun. 

There  are  many  compelling,  general  and 
special,  reasons  for  such  an  amendment  to 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  I  Intend  to  present 
only  a  few  today. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  urban 
renewal.  We  need  to  renew  our  dilapidated 
urban  areas — this  Is  a  constant  task  which 
should  concern  and  Involve  every  citizen  and 
segment  of  the  community.  Blighted  areas 
should  be  eradicated.  Deterioration  should 
be  stemmed.  One  section  of  our  environ- 
ment cannot  be  permitted  to  unnecessarily 
spoil  another.  But  we  must  also  preserve 
functional  and  pleasant  residential,  business, 
and  Industrlar areas. 

These  goals  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out cooi)eratlon  and  some  coordination.  Ur- 
ban renewal  can  provide  a  vehicle  other- 
wise unavailable — especially  when  the  various 
private  property  owners  In  a  substandard 
section  cannot,  or  will  not.  get  together — in 
a  conunon  effort  for  the  public  necessity. 

But  the  urban  renewal  project  must  fit  and 
suit  the  community.  Bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington, far  removed  from  the  persons  in- 
volved, unknowledgeable  about  the  local 
habits,  attitudes,  and  wishes  should  not  be 
making  the  basic  decisions. 

Individual  persons  are  the  most  important 
ingredient  of  a  community.  Urban  renewal 
must  deal  primarily  with  people — not  Just 
with  slums,  buildings,  and  property. 

Urban  renewal  mxist  be  personal,  compas- 
sionate— but.  unfortunately,  it  has  not  al- 
ways been. 

Urban  renewal  should  serve  the  needs  of 
the  whole  community;  but,  unfortunately,  It 
has  not  always  done  so. 

Advocates  of  Federal  tirban  renewal  have 
too  often  flooded  the  news  media  with  good 
Intentions  and  platitudes. 
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Crtwia  renewal  now  exlBts  upoQ  Urg« 
am  lucta  ot  public  mozxeya  an4  Oov«nun«nt 
prjver.  but  too  Mttle  public  or  Individual 
support. 

Urban  renewal  la  expenalve. 
Urban  renewal  Is  not  a  free  Federal  bo- 
nanza. We  pay  dearly  for  It  t^irougb  rederal 
taxes.  The  local  community  paya  beavUy 
alsr  Urban  renewal  projects  are  not  done 
cheaply.  Enormous  profit*  have  been  made 
In  urban  renewal,  but  not  for  the  community 
and  the  taxpayer,  who  care  about  the  expense. 
Thet  typical  urban  renewal  project  destroys 
a  great  many  hocnaa — at  least  136.000  be- 
tween 1950  and  19«0;  28.000  of  these  were 
In  f(X)d  condition.  In  the  1960  decade,  no 
more  ;han  30  000  unlta  were  constructed  In 
urban  rpnswal  project  areas:  126,000  down. 
30.000  up  Unfortiixiately.  for  the  dislocated 
fannlliea  who  must  And  a  place  to  live,  the 
.30  CMX*  put  up  were  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
pcK'icetbo'jka  The  oocnmunity  carea  about 
this 

Famlllee  displaced  from  an  urban  renewal 
area  Hnd  It  practically  tmpoeelble  to  move 
bfu:k  Into  the  area.  Rents  In  the  renewed 
area  go  up.  but  the  tenants  wherewithal 
di5«s  not  Many  of  the  displaced  families 
move  to  less  favorable  homes — leas  space. 
worse  conditions,  but  they  pay  higher  rents 
r  >r  lees  desirable  locations.  Thus,  the  net 
effect  of  urban  renewal  In  the  field  ot  hous- 
ing has  been  not  helpful.  The  community 
'•aree  tihon*  I's  displaced  persons. 

.ft  lea.n  1  million  persons  have  been 
evicted.  The  manner  of  the  eviction  Is  not 
always  pleasant  or  decent.  You  should  know 
about  the  Infamous  Patanla  case  In  my  dis- 
trict. The  urban  renewal  project  Is  6  years 
old  Mr.  Patanla  U  72  He  and  his  wife  Uved 
In  their  modest  home  for  43  years.  It  was 
In  good  condition,  but  In  an  area  designated 
for  commercial  urban  renewal.  They  were 
offered  the  "fair  market  value"  of  their 
home— <12. 500  I  think— not  nearly  adequate 
to  replace  their  home  today.  They  declined. 
They  were  ordered  evicted.  They  refused  to 
lenve  The  sheriff  was  ordered  to  evict  them. 
M.--  pH-..'iT.;t  A-,, 5  forcibly  subdued,  placed 
ir.  a  8tnU':Ja.  kp-  ^nd  removed  Tla  stretch- 
er under  -he  stftiie  of  nationwide  tele- 
vision and  vjther  reporters.  Mr.  Patanla  was 
fr-r  :o;y  .-err.  ,  »d  also  Then,  to  add  to  their 
i^n^miny  b.  th  were  Jailed  until  their  home 
was  bulidrwefi  ro  the  ground  to  prevent  their 
reentry  T^ev  .■-..»(.  also  been  sued  for  con- 
tempt  of  cou-t  u  ri  damages  for  the  costs  of 
the  evictions  and  the  special,  premature 
demolition  of  their  home.  Urban  renewal 
had  little  compassion  for  this  old  couple  who 
rr^uid  not  speak  English  and  who  only 
wanted  to  keep  their  most  valuable  and  pre- 
f iTjs  possession  (next  to  life  Itself) — their 
home  of  42  years.  Urban  renewal  did  not 
have  compassion.  Urban  renewal  could  not 
de.  se  a  better  way  to  relocate  the  Patanlas. 
I'rban  .-enewai  didn't  care  about  people;  It 
cared  only  about  clearing  property. 

Sow  the  community  should  and  does  care 
.ah.vjt  evicted  people  and  how  it  is  done  and 
■*".ere  they  relocate.  Relocation  Is  not  Just 
a  worry  for  the  evicted  family,  but  a  concern 
and  b'-irden  of  the  community  which  cannot 
be  dLscharijed  simply  by  paying  money.  The 
comm'inlty  cares. 

l:\  every  urbnn  renewal  project  which  forces 
pe<  pie  from  -heir  homes,  the  evicted  per- 
sons suffer  severe  anguish.  Sentimental  at- 
tachmeiits  to  homes,  areas  and  nelgiibors 
developed  through  year*  of  aasoclation  are 
no:  severed  hv  pronouncement  from  an  tu-ban 
renewal  xgenrj  The  public  good  must  truly 
be  irrea*  ui  last.fy  such  Inhuman  cruelty  to 
fe'.      K  rr..i.-; 

In  their  etuoerance  to  create  something 
better  have  developers  and  acency  psraonnei 
:.ei<:e-t*d  ■- •  r  5:1  er  aotae  basic  ri(tata  which 
were  n  c»ne  •_  a.e  ^nsldared  funcUmental  to 
our  s<x-letv' 

J  *^^'e  J  Bell,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
pen_r   L'juri,  In  his  concurring  opinion  In 
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the  decision  remanding  the  case  ot  Tonp 
roranda  ».  Tfte  Redevelopmeru  Authority  of 
Lanoaater,  Penntylvania,  to  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  has  very  poignantly  set  forth  the 
issues. 

Tbs  opinion  Is  so  timely,  having  been  filed 
on  January  17  of  this  year,  and  so  telling, 
that  I  must  read  It  in  Its  entirety  at  this 
point: 

"I  concur  In  the  remand,  but  deem  It  de- 
sirable to  express  the  reaaons  fof^  my  views. 
"It  Is  Important  to  recognize  at  the  very 
outset  that  the  urban  redevelopment  law  ' 
and  the  enormous  powers  ostensibly  granted 
therefli  must  be  carefully  examined  In  the 
llghf  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Pennsylvania  which  ordain  and 
guarantee  the  right  of  private  property.  Ar- 
ticle I,  section  I,  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
stitution provides:  'All  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  Independent,  and  have  certain  In- 
herent and  Indefeasible  rights,  among  which 
are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  of  acquiring,  possessing,  and  pro- 
tecting property  and  reputation,  and  of  pur- 
suing their  own  happiness,' 

"Nevertheless  the  authority  contends  that 
the  act  gives  the  sovereign  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  these  few  appointed  persons  to 
condemn  not  only  every  property  which  they 
believe  Is  dilapidated,  but  also  every  area  or 
region  which  they  believe  contains  some 
dilapidated  properties.  For  these  reasons  as 
well  as  several  others  which  will  be  discussed, 
the  act  and  Its  claimed  wide  powers  must  be 
strictly  construed. 

"One  of  the  most  highly  prized  constitu- 
tional rights  of  every  American  citizen  Is 
the  right  to  own  and  possess  his  own  home. 
It  may  be  large,  medium,  or  small,  it  may  be 
one  or  two  or  three  stories.  It  may  be  a  ranch 
house  or  a  row  house,  or  a  hut;  or,  In  the  eyes 
of  some.  It  may  be  attractive  or  ugly,  but  It 
Is  yours  and  If  you  like  It  or  love  It.  why 
should  anyone  or  any  political  body  have  a 
right  to  take  It  from  you  In  order  to  make  it 
or  the  area  in  which  It  la  situate  more  eco- 
nomically prosperous? 

"Stripped  of  Its  attractive  tinsel  and  pretty 
trappings,  this  blighted  area  act.  supra,  as 
frequently  Interpreted  by  some  nonelected 
nonsoverelgn  redevelopment  authorities.  Is 
one  of  the  most  unjust  and  unwise  acts  ever 
passed.  This  act  does  not  cover  or  even 
pertain  to  the  elimination  of  slums  as  in  the 
Slum  Clearance  Act;  I.e..  housing  authorities 
law  of  1937.»  The  act  Is  so  broad  that  It 
does  not  limit  the  authority's  power  to  con- 
demn and  take  such  properties  as  are  dilapi- 
dated but.  we  repeat.  F>ermlts  the  taking  of 
a  large  area  In  which  only  a  few  properties 
are  dilapidated.  Moreover,  realistically 
speaking,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic safety,  or  health,  or  morals. 

"lU  real  and  practical  piu-pose  and  Intent, 
althOTigh  cloaked  in  the  spurious  guise  of 
public  welfare.  Is  to  make  any  and  every 
community  It  chooses  to  denominate  dilap- 
idated more  economically  prosperous  no 
matter  what  heartbreaks  It  brings  to  home- 
owners or  losses  to  businessmen.  Por  exam- 
ple, a  husband  and  wife,  or  a  widow,  may 
love  their  home  auQd  like  their  neighborhood, 
but  now  because  of  the  theories  of  well- 
meaning  or  stargazing  planners,  they  have  to 
move  to  a  distant  place  and  start  life  all 
over  again  among  etrftngers.  And  what  bap- 
pens  to  a  little  neighborhood  btMlnssaman 
who  loses  his  home  and  his  buelnees  and  his 
customers?  What  wUl  recomi>ense  a  liquor 
licensee  ( whose  business  is  subject  to  a  quota 
system)  when  he  cannot  get  a  license  in  the 
new  location  to  which,  because  at  the  Rede- 
velopment Authority,  he  is  compelled  to 
move?  And  what  abouA  churches?  Even 
churches  and  other  hooMs  ot  worship  are 


>  Act  of  May  34.  1046,  Public  Law  Ml.  U 
P.S..  sec.  1701  et  seq. 

•Act  of  May  28,  1637.  PubUc  Law  856.  88 
P3.,  sec.  1641. 


not  exempt  from  the  oeaseleas  craving  of 
many  for  m*terUl  prosperity  and  for  oon- 
■tanuy  expanding  poUtlcal  powo-.  Too  often 
the  planners  consider  themselves  'Solomons  • 
with  unbounded,  unfettered,  and  limitless 
discretionary  power  to  appropriate  and  con- 
demn  as  dUapldated  (1)  any  and  every  prop- 
erty they  believe  Is  dUapldated.  and  (2)  as 
large  an  area  as  they  believe  can  be  made 
economically  more  prosperous.  In  their  de- 
sire for  greater  economic  prosperity,  these 
planners  do  not  hesitate  to  tear  down  and 
destroy  churches  in  any  area  which  they 
may  deem  blighted.  See,  for  example  St 
Peters  Roman  Catholic  Church  v.  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority.  394  Pa.  IO4,  iw 
A.  2d  724.  In  the  case,  the  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Authortly  condemned  and  destroyed, 
in  the  name  of  'economic  convenience  and 
progress.'  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  considered  by  many,  to  be  the 
moet  beautiful  Catholic  Chiirch  in  America. 
"As  this  court  aptly  said  in  Schwartz  v! 
Urban  Redevelopment  Authority,  411  Pa 
630.  192  A.  ad  371  (p.  536)  : 

"  "This  court  has  held  that  the  mush- 
rooming of  authorities  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  frequent  complaints  that  the 
agencies  arbitrarily  or  caprlclotisly  and  un- 
intentionally Ignore  or  violate  rights  which 
are  ordained  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
and  SUte  constitutions  and  established  law, 
make  it  imperative  that  a  check  rein  we  kept 
upon  them.  Keystone  Racetoay  Corp.  v. 
State  Harness  Racing  Commission,  406  Pa 
1.  173  A.  2d  97  (1961).' 

"These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
blighted  area'  act  and   the  i>owers  granted 
therein  must.  In  the  Ught  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  private  property  and  the 
American  heritage  of  individual  freedom,  be 
searchlngly    scrutinized    and    strictly    con- 
strued.    This  the  lower  court  failed  to  do. 
"I  concur  in  the  remand." 
What  single  step  can  we  take  to  promote 
the  socially  disabled  goals  of  urban  renewal 
which  genuinely  renews  decayed  and  decay- 
ing  sections   of   cities,    but   eliminates   the 
heart   rending   eviction    of    thousands   from 
their  homes  or  ^luslnesses  which  can  be  bet- 
ter  rehabilitated   through  other  means? 

I  recommend  the  Incorporation  of  a  com- 
munity referendum  in  the  project  approval 
process. 

The  people  In  the  cammunlty  are  Intelli- 
gent enough,  ooncenied  em>ugh,  and  wise 
enough  to  make  th^declalonsXwhlch  are  best 
for  them  and  thelr'communltles. 

The  whole  community  should  understand, 
approve,  and  support  worthy  urban  renewal 
projects — but  this,  unfortxmately,  has  not  al- 
ways been  so. 

It  is  not  Inconsistent  with  democracy,  rep- 
resentative government,  or  citizen  participa- 
tion to  require  proposed  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects to  be  approved  by  majority  referendum. 
A  referendum  would  serve  three  essential 
purposes  almost  entirely  lacking  now:  (1) 
marshal  public  supjwrt.  (2)  encourage  com- 
munity Involvement  in  public  affairs,  and  (3) 
put  urban  renewal  proponents  on  their  met- 
tle requiring  them  to  develop  and  sell  a  proj- 
ect which  has  merit  and  will  serve  the  total 
public  interest,  rather  than  benefit  a  small 
coterie  of  speculators  at  public  expense,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  rights  of  individual 
persons  and  businesses. 

If  a  renewal  project  is  not  well  enough 
planned  or  explained  to  satisfy  a  majority 
of  the  conununlty  which  will  be  expected  to 
pay  a  heavy  portion  of  the  enormous  costs 
and  to  share  a  portion  of  the  burdens  ( as  well 
as  enjoy  the  benefits) .  then  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  It  m  our  present  day  community. 
If  a  slum  area  needs  to  be  renewed,  and 
there  are  two  competing  proposala,  the  oom- 
munltjr  ahould  have  a  dlreet  TOloe  In  the 
choice. 

elections  are  a  small  cost  to  Insure  free 
public  knowledge  and  support.  The  many 
economic  and  eocleJ  manifestations  of  any 


renewal  project  affects  the  whole  community. 
The  whole  community  should  be  Intimately 
involved  to  Insure  succeee.  A  referendum 
U  the  best  method  for  obtaining  support  and 
insuring  this  success. 

Referendume  have  been  held  In  a  number 
of  communities  on  some  phases  of  urban  re- 
newal projects — bond  Issue,  establishment  of 
a  local  renewal  authority,  or  project  ap- 
proval— over  the  past  few  years.  Approvals 
and  rejections  are  almost  equally  divided. 
I  submit  the  following  documenting  recent 
referendums: 

KErraCNDUMS  ON  TTKBAN  RCNEWAI.  ISSUES 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  195.620  for,  73,038 
against,  November  2,  1965,  bond  Issues. 

Smlthvllle,   Mo.:    322   for,   227   against. 

Liberty,  Mo.:  366  for.  291  against,  October 
J,  1965,  authority. 

Lswson,  Mo. :  154  for,  109  against,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1965,  authority. 

Excelsior  Springs.  Mo.:  300  for,  130  against, 
authority. 

Louisville,  Ky.:  70,712  for,  7,819  against, 
November  2,  1965,  bond  issue. 

Dedham,  Mass.:  141  for,  60  against,  May 
17.  1966,  project. 

Dedham,  Mass.:  1,711  for.  1,330  against, 
June  12,  1965,  project. 

Adams,  Mass.:  135  for,  1  against.  Septem- 
ber 27,  1965,  project. 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla.:  12,332  for,  36,160 
against.  October  5,  1965,  authority. 

San  Diego.  Calif.:  37.4  percent  for.  62.6 
percent  against,  September  21,  1965,  author- 
ity. 

Hawthorne,  Calif.:  2.164  for,  3,138  against, 
June  15,  1965,  authority. 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif.:  90  percent  for.  10  per- 
cent against,  October  5,  1965,  bond  Issue. 

Berkeley  Heights,  N.J.:  1  to  5  against, 
project. 

Columbus,  Ohio.:  26.000  for,  54,000 
sgalnst,   November   2,    1965,   bond   issue. 

Prldley,  Minn.:  1  to  3  eigalnst.  November 
2.  1965.  project. 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark.:  4  to  1  for.  November  2. 
1965,  bond  Issue. 

Omaha.  Nebr.:  31,121  fcM-.  64,319  against. 
May  11,  1965,  authority. 

Alton,  ni.;  4.609  for,  7,104  against,  April 
6,  1966.  authority. 

Palrfleld.  Conn.:  3,931  for.  8,088  against, 
February  16,  1965,  bond  issue. 

Franklin,  Mass.:  546  for,  595  against.  March 
11.  1965.  project. 

Miami,  Pla.:  59.277  for.  48,922  against, 
January  28.  1964,  referendum. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  6  to  9  against,  Janu- 
ary 21.  1964.  authority. 

Marysville,    Calif.:    946    for    1.061    against. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. :  overwhelming  approval. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  64.7  percent  approval 
(not  enough),  elderly. 

St.  Ignatius.  Mont.:  87  for,  52  against, 
March  1964,  authwlty. 

Artesla.   Calif.:    349   for.    1.440  against. 

Roanoke.  Va.:  13.712  for,  564  against, 
March  24,  1964,  bond  Issue. 

Madison,  Wis.:  18,121  for.  18,488  against, 
April.  1964,  authority. 

Waukegan,  111.:  4,099  for,  9,400  against. 

Alameda,  Calif.,  2,962,  for.  8,171  against, 
June  30.  1964.  referendum. 

Alameda,  Calif.,  2,969  for,  8,261  against, 
project. 

Bangor,  Maine,  4.044  for,  3,568  against. 
June  1964,  project. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  two-thirds  for. 
technical  raising  of  funds  through  mileage 
Mseasment. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  6  to  7  against,  bond  Issue. 

Denver,  Colo.,  29.344  for,  84,300  against, 
June  30,  1964,  bond  Issue. 

Oainesvllle,  Ga.,  2  to  1  for,  bond  issue. 

Manchester,  Conn..  3,000  for.  1,219  against, 
bond  Issue. 

Newport,  Ky^  3,874  for,  1,240  against,  bond 
Issue. 

South  Milwaukee.  WU.,  2.800  for,  6.300 
against,  authority. 


Kansas  City,  Kans.,  bond  Issue  got  majority 
but  not  required  66  percent. 

New  York  State.  1,414.174  for,  2.018,679 
against,  proposed  changes  In  urban  renewal 
and  hoiising  article  of  constitution. 

Monroe,  Mich.,  709  fcH-,  3,780  against,  pro- 
gram. 

Hazard,  Ky.,  1,264  for.  659  against,  project. 

Baltlmc»-e.  Md..  83,131  for,  70,983  against, 
bond  issue. 

Baltimore  County.  Md.,  58.988  for,  93,466 
against,  bond  Issue. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  62.6  percent  approval, 
bond  Issue. 

Orlando,  Pla..  8.027  for,  16,911  against,  au- 
thority. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  3,827  for,  4,764  against,  proj- 
ect. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  2,623  for.  4,706  against,  bond 
Issue. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  4.341  for,  10.749  against, 
project. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  82  percent  approval, 
noeded  55  percent,  bond  Issue. 

Wilmington.  Del.,  voters  transferred  by  8 
to  1  margin  responsibility  for  urban  renewal 
program  from  housing  authority  to  mayor. 

Plilla..  Pa..  3  to  2  margin  for,  bond  issue. 

Sapulpa.  Okla..  2  to  1  rejection. 

Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  approved  program 
of  storm  drain  centers  as  support  noncash 
grant  in  aid  for  urban  renewal  program. 

Livonia.  Ga  .  250  for,  75  against,  April  14, 
1963,  authority. 

Haqulam,  Wash.,  approved  bond  issue. 

M  '.  Chairman,  support  for  my  bill  has  come 
from  many  quarters.  The  amazing  thing  Is 
that,  while  I  have  not  publicized  the  profKJsal 
or  solicited  support,  letters  and  petitions  of 
support  have  come  to  me  in  unusual  quan- 
tities. Approximately  300  persons  have 
signed  petitions  favoring  my  bill.  H.R.  7434. 
The  petitioners  come  from  Chicago.  111.;  Kal- 
amazoo, and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Minneapo- 
lis and  Duluth,  Minn.;  Lafayette.  Indianapo- 
lis, Bloomlngton.  and  Port  Wayne.  Ind. 

To  complete  the  records,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
submit  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ooddard.  Bloomlngton,  Ind. : 

Marcr  4,  1966. 

Deab  Mk.  Talcott:  Indiana's  experience 
vrith  urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  as  it 
is  called  in  Indiana,  shows  the  need  for  those 
who  are  affected  by  urban  renewal  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  by  ref- 
erendum. Too  often  the  municipal  (^clals 
have  seen  urban  renewal  as  an  opportunity 
to  get  some  money,  and  to  clear  away  homes 
for  some  project  which  they  think  might 
benefit  the  city,  without  consideration  for 
the  people  involved.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of 
slum  clearance  because  blighted  areas  are 
not  supposed  to  be  slums,  although  some 
slums  are  certainly  blighted. 

Indiana  has  the  Redevelopment  of  Cities 
and  Towns  Act  of  1953.  with  amendments, 
which  describes  and  defines  what  a  blighted 
area  is.  Because  of  these  blighted  conditions, 
as  so  described,  an  agency  or  commission 
may  be  set  up.  a  declaratory  statement  made, 
and  the  powers  of  eminent  domain  exercised. 
The  statute  makes  it  clear  that  these  pKswers 
aire  granted  because  of  the  existence  of 
blighted  areas,  the  use  of  which  causes  an 
Increase  in  crime  and  disease,  constitutes  a 
menace  to  the  health,  safety,  morals,  and 
welfare,  and  which  conditions  necessitate  ex- 
cessive exp>endltures  of  public  funds  for 
crime  prevention  and  punishment,  public 
health  and  safety.  Unless  these  conditions 
exist  there  is  no  Jurisdiction  so  to  act.  Nev- 
ertheless, many  of  the  municipalities  have 
undertaken  to  form  the  public  agency  re- 
quired under  the  Federal  act,  to  receive 
funds,  without  any  effort  to  establish  that 
these  blighted  conditions  exist,  and  in  moet 
instances  they  do  not  exist  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  said  area.  Consequently,  the  acts  of 
the  cities  are  illegal,  and  is  subject  to  injunc- 
tion since  these  acts  are  without  jurisdic- 
tion. 


Although  the  Federal  law  provides  for 
some  community  approval  and  participation, 
those  who  are  affected  by  these  projects 
liave  no  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
In  an  effective  way.  Tlie  public  hearing 
provided  under  the  SUte  law  has  no  defini- 
tive effect  upon  the  actions  of  the  commis- 
sion and  In  most  instances  is  ignored.  Tliey 
brush  aside  the  protests  of  the  homeowners, 
and  call  the  bulldozer. 

In  Bloomlngton.  there  was  no  effort  to 
obtain  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  the 
area,  nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  establish 
that  the  area  was  blighted  according  to  the 
act.  The  testimony  at  the  public  hearing 
showed  only  talk  among  ofOcials.  but  no  se- 
curing of  evidence  to  prove  that  It  was 
blighted. 

In  Jeffersonville.  the  disregard  of  the 
people's  rights  was  even  more  extreme. 
They  sent  Inexperienced  housewives  around 
to  make  a  so-called  survey.  None  of  the 
indicia  of  blight  were  present.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  show  it  was  blighted.  New 
homes  and  developments  had  been  built  In 
the    midst    of    the    so-called    blighted    area. 

Now  a  second  effort  is  being  made  to  tear 
down  most  of  Jeffersonville  in  the  same 
Indifferent  and  callous  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  homeowners.  Similarly,  no 
consideration  Is  being  given  to  the  concern 
of  the  people  most  seriously   affected. 

In  Batesville,  Ind..  we  have  an  even  more 
outrageous  and  highhanded  disregard  for 
peoples  property.  The  powers  that  be  in 
Batesville  decided  that  Batesville  had  not 
grown  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  State  so 
they  plan  to  condemn  two  of  the  best  busi- 
ness district  blocks,  which  show  no  evidence 
of  blight,  tear  the  building  down,  and  invite 
a  6up>ermarket  to  come  in  and  build,  hoping 
It  will  bring  In  new  business.  The  busi- 
nesses which  are  being  torn  down.  In  many 
cases,  win  not  be  able  to  reestablish  them- 
selves In  a  new  area,  because  of  the  Inade- 
quate prices  given  for  the  buildings  and  the 
cost  of  new  buildings. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
features  of  these  programs  is  that  In  most 
cases  the  people  are  not  given  prices  which 
win  enable  them  to  buy  homes  of  comparable 
character  elsewhere,  and  many  of  them  be- 
ing older  persons,  cannot  readily  obtain  loans 
for  purchase.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
homeowners  are  forced  to  move  into  Inade- 
quate homes,  or  to  live  in  hole-ln-tbe-wall 
places.  Of  course,  many  of  these  people  who 
have  lived  In  blighted  homes,  when  moved 
into  new  homes,  will  carry  the  blight  vrith 
them.  Eradication  of  blight  Is  not  accom- 
plished by  moving  the  blighted  Into  new 
homes,  any  more  than  we  change  people's 
character  or  habits  by  buying  them  new 
clothes.  We  only  change  people  by  changing 
them  Inside,  by  giving  them  new  Ideals,  by 
giving  them  a  belief  In  themselves  as  chil- 
dren of  Ood,  and  so  that  they  have  a  respon- 
slbiUty  to  and  a  need  for  Ood.  All  people 
need  a  belief  in  the  loving  Ood,  and  none 
more  than  the  unfortunate. 

In  some  communities  such  as  La  Porte  and 
Logansport.  urban  renewal  has  been  defeated 
when  the  voters  have  put  pressures  on  the 
city  council.  However^^  since  In  some  mu- 
nicipalities the  city  lifters  sire  not  as  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  a  ref- 
erendum Is  necessary  to  make  clear  whether 
the  people  approve  and  authorize  such  activ- 
ities. 

We  have  additional   evidence  to  support 
your  bill  if  you  desire  It. 
Sincerely, 

Claude  H.  Coddaho. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  proves  the  need 
for  Improved  urban  renewal  procedures.  The 
whole  lu^ban  renewal  program  will  be  im- 
measurably strengthened  by  passage  of  my 
bill,  H.R.  7434.  providing  for  a  public  refer- 
endum for  urban  renewal  projects.  I  urge 
the  support  of  your  subcommittee. 
Thank  you. 
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THE  INTFRNATTONAL  COMMODITY 
AOREEMENTS  AND  THE  POTEN- 
TIAL CONTRIBUTIGN  OP  WELL- 
OKOANIZED  FT;TURES  MARKETS 
TO    PRICE    STABILITY 

Mr  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sJc  unanimoua  consent  that 

the  i^eruleman  from  Mlmourt  [Mr.  Cim- 
Tis  1  may  extend  hla  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  aa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional agreements  to  stabilize  markets  In 
primary  con.. modules  which  often  form 
Uie  base  of  the  export  earnliigs  of  de- 
veloping countries  have  achieved  con- 
siderable fjopuianty.  Such  agreements 
ar"  souKht,  by  developing  countries  large- 
ly bf  cause  they  promise  some  stability  of 
export  prices,  at  least  in  the  short  term. 
The  hLstory  of  such  agreements  has  not 
In  the  least  been  encouraging.  Usually 
th'V  last  only  until  a  member  country 
takfs  advantage  of  a  high  price  to  sell 
lUs  supplies  above  the  fixed  "agreement 
P!  ire  ceiling.  In  order  to  reap  the  bene- 
f.t-s  from  a  shortage  In  International 
supply 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
formaiuied  in  1965.  is  the  most  recent 
example  of  an  International  commodity 
a»jreement.  Among  other  agreements 
are  those  of  tm  and  rubber.  For  years 
attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  an 
international  agreement  covering  cocoa. 
That  such  agreements  have  not  lost  their 
altracuon  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
proposal  of  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamarla. 
Chairman  of  the  Inter- American  CDm- 
mlttee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progreea — 
CTAP— on- March  28.  1966,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter -American  Economic 
and  Social  Council— lAECOSOC.  He 
proposed  additional  "measures  to  make 
more  eCfectlve  international  agreements 
on  badlc  com  modi  Ues  such  as  coffee  and 
the  creation  of  new  aereements  covering 
their  products  ' 

Commodity  agreements  have  serious 
Haw-s  whJch  a.-e  too  often  forgotten.  As 
sliOrt-term  price  stabilization  measures. 
In  the  long  ran  they  damage  producing 
and  cot^umms;  countrlea  by  preventing 
the  most  efficient  aiifx;aUon  of  resources, 
by  preventmg  increased  demand  for  the 
product  through  lo*er  unit  price,  by 
perpetuating  the  producing  countries' 
reliance  on  a  .<?lngle  crop  or  mineral,  and 
by  passing  the  benefits  of  the  price 
stabilization  on  a  favored  few  entre- 
preue'jTs.  rather  than  to  the  country  at 
lartie 

The  pre.sent.  U.S.  administration  has 
accepted  t.he  argimient  that  commodity 
agreements  are  in  the  best  Interests  of 
developing  countries,  and  has  actively 
encouraged  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  Our  Government  has  for- 
gotten tliat  In  the  long  run  commodity 
agreements  have  failed  aa  a  mechanism 
and  they  hav-  retarded  rather  than  pn>- 
mot.e<:!  real  econiMnlc  growth  Xff  In- 
creasing p^of'.t.'^  from.  producUon  of  pri- 
ma.-y  commodities  and  making  invest- 
r>ient  In  other  directions  relatively  less 


attractive  Therefore,  they  discourage 
diversification  of  productive  capacity 
into  new  products. 

TH«   WKAK.NSSS   OF  TW«    "TXaifa   OF  TKAOK" 

AEGDMnrr 

The  need  for  commodity  agreements 
Is  often  predicated  on  the  "diminishing 
terms  of  trade"  argument.  The  "terms 
of  trade"  refers  to  the  ratio  of  a  coim- 
try's  export  prices  to  the  prices  of  its 
Imports.  Thus  "diminishing  terms  of 
trade"  means  that  average  export  pricee 
have  declined  relative  to  import  prices, 
or  that  each  unit  of  exports  can,  in 
effect,  purchase  fewer  Imports  than  pre- 
viously. Thus,  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries argue  that  their  Imports  of  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  goods  from  the  de- 
veloped countries  cost  more  while  the 
world  prices  of  their  commodity  exports 
become  cheaper. 

TTiere  are  serious  flaws  in  this  argu- 
ment that  render  It  questionable  as  a 
basis  for  formulating  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

First,  the  terms  of  trade  of  underde- 
veloped nations  fluctuated  widely  dur- 
ing the  period  between  1937  and  1960, 
as  Indicated  in  the  attached  chart  I. 
[Not  shown  in  Record.]  Whether  the 
trend  has  been  rising  or  declining  de- 
pends on  which  year  is  chosen  as  the 
base  year.  For  example,  If  1937  is  se- 
lected as  the  base  year  and  the  Korean 
war  period — 1950-1953 — Is  considered 
exceptional,  we  could  conclude  that  there 
has  been  a  generally  upward  trend  for 
the  terms  of  trade  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were 
to  use  1950  as  the  base  year,  the  trend 
of  prices  would  on  the  whole  be  down- 
ward. 

Other  considerations  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  terms  of  trade 
argument  are  certain  deficiencies  in  the 
statistics  of  Import  and  export  prices 
used. 

First,  the  actual  compilation  of  Im- 
port and  export  price  indexes  is  subject 
to  many  deflclencies.  Commodity  prices 
generally  do  not  reflect  quality  improve- 
ments In  the  goods  traded.  Such  im- 
provements have  been  greatest  in  manu- 
factured goods,  the  underdeveloped 
countries'  principal  Imports.  For  exam- 
ple, automobile  tires  now  run  more  miles, 
batteries  last  more  hours,  and  industrial 
electric  motors  do  more  work  per  pound 
or  cubic  foot  of  space.  Thus,  even  with 
higher  Import  prices,  the  underdeveloped 
countries  may  actually  be  better  off. 

Second,  the  sample  of  commodity 
prices  used  to  compute  the  export  and 
import  price  indexes  may  not  be  ade- 
quate, relative  weights  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent commodities  may  not  always  be 
appropriate,  and  Indexes  may  not  cover 
commodities  newly  entering  Into  trade. 
Thus  Import  price  indexes  may  not  even 
Include  such  products  as  television  sets, 
antibiotics,  and  plastics. 

I  would  argue  that  these  statistical 
deficiencies  cast  serious  doubt  on  any 
data  used  to  "prove"  the  extent  of  a  de- 
terioraUon  of  the  terms  of  trade  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  However, 
even  if  there  has  been  a  deterioration, 
It  does  not  follow  per  se  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  developing  nations 
has    weakened.      This    is    because    the 


"terms  o^  trade"  reflects  only  price 
changes,  not  volume  or  value.  Lower 
commodity  export  prices  in  the  past  have 
often  been  accompanied  by  larger  ship. 
menta  abroad  by  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. What  Is  important,  then,  are 
changes  In  the  total  value  of  exports. 
because  this  Is  the  only  true  measure 
of  what  a  country's  earnings  are. 

What  a  country  should  strive  for  is 
not  a  high  level  of  prices  of  exported 
products,  but  a  high  level  of  export  earn- 
ings. This  Is  what  Is  Important  for  a 
country's  economic  development,  a 
corollary  relationship  between  export 
performance  and  economic  growth  U 
roughly  demonstrated  by  chart  2  [not 
shown  In  Record.]  F»eru  experienced 
the  largest  expatuilon  In  export  values, 
some  11.9  percent  per  annum,  which 
helped  raise  her  annual  economic  growth 
rate  to  over  5  percent.  Other  coimtries 
with  export  growth  rates  In  excess  of  5 
percent  Include  Nlcaragim.  Venezuela. 
Panama,  and  Ecuador,  and  each  has  a 
relatively  high  economic  growth  rate. 
The  two  countries  with  the  lowest  rates 
of  export  expansion,  Bolivia  and  Uru- 
guay, also  rank  among  the  lowest  In 
tewns  of  economic  growth  rates. 

Another  consideration  should  make  de- 
veloped countries  hesitate  to  accept  the 
terms-of-trade  argument.  If  under- 
developed countries'  export  prices  have 
fallen  because  of  reduced  costs  of  pro- 
duction, a  deterioration  In  the  terms  of 
trade  may  be  expected  but  because  of 
Increased  volume  or  Jiist  a  stable  per- 
cent of  earnings,  this  should  have  no  In- 
jurious effect  on  the  exporting  country. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  many  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  where  improve- 
ments In  agricultural  technology,  feeder 
roads  and  ports  have  reduced  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  many  exports.  By  be- 
ing able  to  reduce  costs  and  prices,  the 
less-developed  countries  are  able  to  hold 
their  earnings  and  yet  be  better  able  to 
protect  their  export  markets  against  the 
Inroads  of  synthetic  and  other  competing 
materials.  Such  Inroads  are  fostered  by 
policies  to  maintain  export  prices  at 
artificially  high  levels,  and  they  are  a 
much  greater  threat  to  the  hard  cur- 
rency earnings  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries than  declines  in  the  terms  of  trade. 

PHOBLEMS    rACtNC    TH«    UrrSENATIONAI.    COFTBt 


Use  of  the  "diminishing  terms  of 
trade"  argument  as  a  reason  for  special 
trade  measures  to  maintain  artificially 
high  commodity  prices.  Is,  therefore, 
questionable.  The  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Is  already  demonstrating  that 
its  attempt  to  do  so  has  created  diffi- 
culties. 

The  President's  First  Annual  Report 
on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement — 
submitted  to  Congress  on  January  15, 
1966 — estimates  that  the  ctmiulative  sur- 
plus production  by  a^e«nent  year  1974 
will  reach  84,129,000  bags.  This  surplus 
will  exceed  the  projected  consumption 
for  that  year,  and  It  does  not  take  Into 
account  presently  existing  surpluses  left 
over  from  years  before  the  agreement. 
Who  will  pay  for  the  storage  of  this  cof- 
fee, and  who  will  pay  Its  producers? 
This  Is  not  an  academic  but  a  burning, 
practical  question. 


The  ffTinnni  report  says  that — 
If   a  eomprabwaslv*   plaa   of    production 
controte  vara  adoptMl  bow.  It  would  b«  po*- 
tlbl*  to  bring  productton  lato  balaac*  with 
demand  in  the  next  decad*. 

The  history  of  our  domestic  farm 
policy  shows  that  production  controls 
combined  with  high  price  levels  Is  an 
extremely  cosUy  and  largdy  ineffective 
policy.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  this 
method  were  now  to  be  tried  on  an  inter- 
national scale. 

The  root  of  the  problem  Is  that  the 
price  which  the  Coffee  Agreement  tries 
to  maintain  u  much  too  high.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  at  this  price  total  production 
vill  Increase  even  more  than  Is  projected 
by  the  President's  annual  r^wrt,  result- 
ing in  even  greater  surpluses. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  now 
facing  the  coffee  agreement  Is  that  of 
smuggled  coffee.  A  very  lucrative  con- 
traband trade  In  Latin  American  coffee 
is  DOW  flourishing,  because  this  coffee  Is 
offered  at  a  lower  price  than  the  arti- 
ficially high  agreement  price.  Such 
contraband  ooffee  is  routed  to  traditional 
markets  through  third  countries,  and  it 
has  occurred  in  such  large  volume  that 
It  has  effectively  depressed  world  prices 
lor  the  types  of  coffee  being  smuggled. 
In  order  to  counteract  the  snuggling  the 
K?reement  has  had  to  expand  export 
quotas  so  that  added  supply  will  bring 
prices  down  to  a  more  reaiUstlc  level. 

In  spite  of  the  Inadequacy  of  commod- 
ity agreements,  the  need  to  stabilize 
prices,  at  a  level  dictated  by  basic  world 
demand,  remains.  The  United  States 
can  help  attain  this  objective,  but  has  not 
used  imaginative  enough  means  to  do  so. 
One  way  to  achieve  stability  of  world 
prices  for  coffee  as  well  as  other  com- 
modities Is  to  create  viable  International 
futures  markets. 
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The  main  effect  of  existing  commodity 
agreements  has  been  that  they  fix  prices 
at  rigid  Euid  unrealistic  levels.  Some- 
times, as  in  coffee,  the  level  is  clearly  too 
high,  but  there  are  other  cases,  such  as 
tin,  where  the  level  is  considered  too  low. 
In  Itself  It  Is  hard  to  fix  a  price  for  any 
length  of  time  at  a  suitable  level  because 
of  the  many  uncertainties  governing  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Any  attempt  to  make 
prices  rigid,  therefore.  Is  bound  to  lead 
to  a  breakdown  of  any  given  agreement 
through  excessive  accumulation  ot 
stocks — as  in  the  coffee  acreesnent — or 
Inability  to  keep  prices  at  prescribed 
levels.  The  introduction  of  a  range 
within  which  the  price  can  vary  does  pro- 
vide some  improvement,  but  unless  the 
range  Is  very  wide  and  therefore  useless 
It  Is  unlikely  to  lead  to  an  enduring  solu- 
tion. What  U  needed  is  a  more  flexible 
fcrrangement  Such  an  arrangement 
"bould  also  prevent  the  holding  of  large 
clocks  in  the  hands  of  official  or  aeml- 
ofBclal  bodies,  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  less  useful  than  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate traders  who  can  use  them  for  mer- 
chandising purjxMes,  and  where  the 
public  will  not  bear  the  burden  of  storage. 

The  way  to  achieve  these  two  purposes 
ta  by  flexible  sopport  cA  futures  prtcea. 
wellsjrganlsed  futora  amrltets  eadst  for 
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most  Important  Intematloiia]  oommod- 
lUea,  Including  cotton,  wool,  coffee,  sugar. 
cocoa,  rubber,  hides,  copper.  IomI.  sine, 
and  tin.  not  to  mention  the  cralna  vhlcb 
raise  somewhat  different  problems.  The 
spot  price  of  these  commodities  is  not 
necessarily  equal  to  the  price  for  delivery 
several  months  from  the  present;  in  gen- 
eral the  spot  price  will  be  above  the  fu- 
tures price  when  inventories  are  smaU 
and  below  It  when  Inventories  are  large. 
In  this  way  the  difference  between  spot 
and  futures  prices  tends  to  encourage 
either  the  deferment  of  consumption  to 
periods  of  more  abundant  supply,  or  the 
holding  of  Inventories  imtil  the  time  they 
tjre  needed.  Tlie  futures  price  is  there- 
fore Inherently  less  volatile  than  the  spot 
price,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
easier  to  stabilize. 

One  well-known  economist.  Dr.  Hen- 
drlk  S.  Houthakker,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, suggests  that: 

StablllXBtlon  of  the  futures  price  could  be 
•ctUeTed  by  having  an  International  agency 
announce  a  buying  axid  selling  price  for 
some  futures  contract,  which  should  be 
between  6  and  12  months  from  the  present. 
The  buying  and  selling  price  should  be 
about  15  percent  apart  from  each  other. 
The  agency  should  have  sufBcient  funds  to 
buy  all  contracts  that  are  offered  at  Its  buy- 
ing price,  and  to  take  delivery  on  these  con- 
tracts If  they  cannot  be  sold  at  Its  seUlng 
price  before  they  mature.  The  buying  and 
selling  prices  themselves  should  be  based 
on  a  moving  average  of  the  Bp>ot  price  dtirlng 
the  past  3  years  or  so.  Thia  latter  feature 
wUl  Introduce  an  element  of  flexible  re- 
sponse to  long-term  teenda  in  supply  and 
demand. 

By  holding  the  futures  price  within  a  rela- 
tively narrow  range,  the  agency  vUl  encour- 
age hedging  by  private  traders  and  thus  in- 
directly the  holding  of  Inventories  and  the 
reduction  of  trade  margins.  The  coet  of 
acbemes  of  this  kind  should  normally  be 
very  small  since  traders  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  p>oaslblllty  of  hedging.  In  fact,  the 
aebetnes  may  well  be  profitable  to  the  stabl- 
Using  agency  in  the  long  nin.  Just  as  sta- 
bUlElng  speculation  by  private  Indlvlduaia  la 
profitablie  In  the  long  run. 

This  Is  one  pnH>osal  tor  a  means  of 

creating  a  lasting  stability  of  world  cam- 
modlty  prices  without  sacrificing  the  eco- 
nomic allocation  of  resources,  and  with- 
out disrupting  markets  for  such  com- 
modities. 

Properly  run,  futures  markets  provide 
a  valuable  economic  function,  a  function 
whl<^  is  often  forgotten.    "Iliey  provide: 

first.  Price  stabilization,  or  elimina- 
tion of  peaks  and  valleys. 

Second.  An  indication  of  price  trends 
which  allows  producers  to  plan  for  the 
future. 

Third.  A  lieeded  price  Insurance  by 
providing  for  hedging. 

Fourth.  A  sreat  incentive  toward 
standardization  of  products  and  quality 
control. 

This  function  is  as  valuable  In  inter- 
national trade  as  In  domestic  commerce. 
Ftx-  agriculture  products,  minerals  and 
other  raw  materials,  it  should  be  ex- 
panded to  the  extent  possible  by  sound 
means  to  provide  price  stability  for  inter- 
national commodities  without  economic 
dislocation.  Above  all  the  Congress  needs 
to  study  tbe  economic  theories  lying  be- 
hind futures  markets.  Ibere  Is  entirtiy 
too  little  research  available  on  this  Im- 


portant subject.  As  a  result  we  are  not 
fully  utllMng  this  economic  mechanism 
nor  are  we  perfecting  It. 

I  have  un?'>t1  ?  t  spveral  years  that  the 
Jcrint  Beonomic  Committee  undertake 
such  studies,  without  avtill.  Perhaps  if  a 
public  dialog  can  be  developed  it  may 
spur  the  Joint  Econc«ile  Committee  into 
action. 


THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AsH- 
bsook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Reccuid  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr .  ASHBROOK .  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  dispatches  on  the  fn»it  page  of  to- 
day's Baltimore  Sun  carried  this  bead- 
line: 

Britain  Olvee  OU  Warning  to  Portugal. 

The  subheading  reads : 

U.N.  Uight  Use  Force  if  Rhodesia  Ban  Is 
Broken. 

The  news  Item  centers  around  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Oreek  oil  tanker  at  the  Portu- 
guese port  of  Beira  in  Mozambique  which 
is  linked  by  pipeline  with  the  Umtall  re- 
finery in  Rhodesia.  The  British  have 
asked  the  Portuguese  not  to  allow  the 
fuel  to  be  piped  to  Rhodesia  arMi  that  re- 
fusal to  do  so  "could  touch  off  a  sequence 
of  events  leading  eventually  to  the  use  of 
force  by  the  United  Naticms  against  the 
white  regime  of  Rhodesia,  the  Portuguese 
territories  of  Moeambique  and  Angola 
and  even  against  the  white -supremacist 
government  of  Premier  Hendrlk  F 
Verwoerd  in  South  Africa." 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  CowcusssiONAt 
RscoRD  of  March  23  of  this  year,  knowl- 
edgeable viewers  of  the  International 
scene  must  be  convulsed  with  laughter  at 
the  shell-game  tactics  the  British  have 
utilized  in  their  relations  with  the  United 
States.  We  have  supinely  fallen  into 
line  In  cooperating  with  Britain's  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  Rhodesia.  Yet  when 
President  Kennedy  asked  the  British  to 
cease  trade  with  Cuba  during  the  missile 
crisis  he  was  turned  down.  In  fact,  the 
effects  of  continued  trade  with  Cuba  in 
1964  became  so  serious  that  the  United 
States  temporarily  suspended  military 
aid  to  Britain. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Britain  employed  the  double  standard  in 
her  trade  relations  with  Uncle  Sam. 
During  the  Korean  war  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee 
fotmd  that  within  the  first  3*4  months 
of  1953,  162  Western-flag  vessels  traded 
with  Red  China,  with  100  of  them  being 
British.  This  was  the  conflict,  remem- 
ber. In  which  33,629  American  soldiers 
died  in  combat,  20,617  American  military 
personnel  died  non<»mbat  deaths. 
103.284  American  boys  suffered  wounds 
not  mortal,  for  a  total  of  157,530  Amer- 
ican casualties.  Thus  while  Red  Chi- 
nese and  North  Korean  soldiers  were  In- 
fUctlng  mounting  casualties  on  American 
troops  In  Korea,  British  ship?  is,ere  bis.ly 
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plying  their  trade  with  Red  China  In  a 
bu5mess-as-usaa]  relationship. 

A5  ga;]in»{  as  this  double  trade  stand- 
ard mufit  be  to  American  citizens,  this 
new  threat  of  force  has  inflrutely  more 
serious  implications.  Not  since  the  days 
of  the  Katanga  fiasco,  when  the  United 
Nations  ignored  Dag  Hammarskj  old's 
waminK  that  this  is  an  internal  polltl- 
ca;  problem  to  which  the  United  Nations 
as  an  organization  obviously  cannot  be 
a  party,'  does  the  UJ<.  stand  to  lose 
aa  much  in  the  way  of  the  confidence 
of  free  and  fairmlnded  men. 

Before  the  Rhodeslan  situation  gets 
out  of  hand,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  U  N  and  Katanga,  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  the  full  de- 
tails concerning  this  Nation's  policy  re- 
garding Rhixlesia,  and  most  Importantly 
the  use  of  force  in  this  Issue.  I  am  sure 
our  citizens  will  be  interested  to  leam 
why  we  are  so  *-llling  to  squash  Rhodesia 
while  we  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  put  the 
cause  of  .self-determination  for  the  cap- 
tive nations  on  the  agenda  of  the  UJJ. 
It  is  indeed  ironic  that  we  have  shut 
off  trade  with  Rhodesia  while  we  make 
overtures  for  Increased  trade  with  the 
greatest  perpetrators  of  genocide  in  the 
history  of  mankind — the  U.S.S.R.  and 
some  of  her  totalitarian  satellite  govern- 
ments. 

One  thing  Is  certain:  we  did  not  get 
"took"  by  Britain  without  learning  some- 
thing— now  we  have  our  own  double 
standards 

I    request   that   the   above-mentioned 
Item  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Ban-AiM    Orvis  Oil   Warwino  to  Pobtuoal — 

UN     Might    Ubb   Po»c«   i»  Rhoocsia   Ban 
Is   Broken 

IxiNTKis  .April  5  —Britain  warned  Portu- 
gal today  that  If  U  breaches  an  Intematloaal 
oil  ban  on  Rhodesia  the  United  Nations  may 
use  force  Against  the  Rhodeslan  white  regime. 
Portugal  indicated  It  would  Ignore  the  warn- 
ing 

The  move  by  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son s  Oovernment  qulcklv  followed  the  dawn 
aj-rlval  of  the  12, 930- ton  Oreek  tanker  Joanna 
V  at  B*^!*  This  port  In  Portuguese  Moeam- 
bique  is  the  oil  terminal  for  land-locked 
RhiXlesia 

By  gu.ndown  conflicting  accounts  came 
from  Beira  about  the  movements  of  the 
tanker  chartered  by  the  South  African  Arm 
of  A.  O.  Uorrtson  in  Cape  Town. 

■HIP     SCXN     UNLOAAINO 

.\  news  dispatch  from  Beira  quoted  wit- 
nesses who  said  they  saw  Joanna  V  unload- 
ing her  13.000- ton  load  of  crude  oil  into 
dockslde  tanks 

But  in  London  a  Foreign  OfBce  statement 
quoted  '.he  British  consul,  John  Taylor,  as 
reporting  from  Beira  that  the  tanker  stlU  U 
anchored   outside  the  port. 

Taylor  addfsl  that  the  Beira  port  captain 
"has  staled  categorically  the  Joanna  V  will 
stay  anchored  in  the  stream  until  she  sails." 

This  WRs  In  line  with  the  tanker  master's 
assurance  to  Capt.  Thomas  Panshawe  of  the 
Royal  .Vavy  that  the  oU  cargo  is  desUned  for 
Djibouti  in  French  Somallland. 

CONT«OtiHl  BT   POBTTJOAI, 

In  Lisbon  and  London  the  British  de- 
manded tlmrvly  that  Portugal  act  to  insure 
Joanna  Vs  oil  Is  not  pumped  through  the 
189-mlie  pipeline  linking  B«lra  with  the 
Urn  tall   refinery  In  Rhodesia. 

Refusal  to  do  so,  the  Portuguese  were  told, 
couid  touch  off  a  sequence  of  events  lead- 
ing eventuaUy  to  the   use   of  force   by   the 


United  Nations  against  the  white  regime  of 
Rhodesia,  the  Portuguese  territories  of  Mo- 
aamblque  and  Angola  and  even  against  the 
white-supremacist  government  of  Premier 
Hendrlk  P.  Verwoerd  In  South  Africa. 

LISBON'S    ATrrPtTD* 

Both  Portugal  and  South  Africa  are 
friendly  to  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  of 
Rhodesia.  Determined  to  preserve  white 
rule  despite  British  pressure.  Smith  d€«lared 
Rhodesia's  Independence  of  Britain  last  No- 
vember. 

Even  before  the  British  note  was  received 
in  Lisbon,  a  Portuguese  FV)relgn  Ministry 
spokesman  Indicated  the  oil  embargo  Im- 
posed by  Britain  and  the  United  Nations  was 
no  concern  of  Portugal  and  emphasized 
frlendahlp  for  Rhodesia. 

■Our  position  Is  well  known  In  these 
matters,"  the  spokesman  added.  'It  Is  a 
problem  between  Rhodesia  and  England." 


SUBMARINE   WEEK 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bob 
Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  city  of  San  Dlego,  Calif.,  the  week 
of  April  11  to  17  will  be  observed  as  Sub- 
marine Week.  There  will  be  several 
functions,  a  general  get-together  of  the 
men  who  fought  In  submarines  during 
World  War  n,  and  general  commemora- 
tion of  the  deeds  of  those  who  have 
served  In  our  submarine  Navy. 

Movement  Is  the  key  to  the  success 
story  of  the  submarine.  In  today's  tacti- 
cal system,  the  submarine  is  of  great 
value  because  of  Its  ability  to  keep  mov- 
ing, presenting  a  mobile  missile  platform 
capable  of  unleashing  devastating  fire- 
power, then  retreating  to  ocean  depths 
to  escape  detection. 

As  we  recall  many  great  and  coura- 
geous victories  scored  by  our  submarine 
fleet  in  World  War  n,  we  can  also  be 
proud  that  our  planners  have  been  mov- 
ing In  the  Interim. 

Rear  Adm.  I.  J.  Oalantin,  Director  of 
Special  Projects,  has  presented  a  brief 
history  of  the  revolution  of  the  subma- 
rine from  the  torpedo  to  the  mlssUe,  and 
the  prospect  for  future  modification  and 
Increase  in  utility  of  the  submarine.  The 
text  of  his  remarks  is  as  follows: 
Rmcakks  on  the  Prilosopht  or  ths  FBM 

Ststcic 
(By  Rear  Adm.  I.  J.  Oalantin.  Director, 
Special  Projects) 
Since  the  first  days  of  my  association  with 
the  Polaris  program  In  1967.  as  a  member 
of  Its  initial  study  group,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  ready  understanding  by 
nonmliltary  people  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantages which  the  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine, coupled  with  the  ballistic  missile, 
brings  to  our  national  defense  system.  The 
resultant  Polaris  weapon  system,  which  Is 
often  called  our  prlnxary  deterrent  system. 
Is  now  an  accepted  and  essential  element 
of  our  deterrent /retaliatory  postiire. 

It  was  not  aggressive  self-interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Navy  that  brought  this  accept- 
ance to  pass.  To  a  considerable  degree,  It 
was  pubUc  understanding  of  the  concept 
and  appreciation  of  its  national  Importance. 


expressed  through  Congress,  that  caused  this 
extraordinary  weapon  system  to  be  brought 
so  quickly  to  effective  operational  status 
Certainly  much  credit  for  this  public  under- 
standing and  appreciation  Is  due  to  our  press 
and  other  news  media. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me.  and  1 
am  sure,  to  the  Navy  Department,  that  the 
Special  Projects  Office  has  so  quickly  and 
successfully  brought  Into  being  this  weapon 
system  which  has  had  such  profound  Impact 
on  the  world  situation.  The  Impressive  rec- 
ord of  achievement  by  the  Navy-industry 
Polaris  team  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  Americans.  In  doing  this  Job  the  Special 
Projects  OfHce  bxUlt  upon  Inherent  naval 
assets  which  it  may  be  well  to  review. 

The  Polaris  weapon  system  Is  the  latest 
and  perhaps  most  spectacular  manlfesuuon 
of  the  Navy's  traditional  ability  to  adapt  to 
Its  special  environment,  In  the  Interest  of 
oxu  Nation's  defense  needs,  the  most  effecuve 
weapons  of  the  day.  Prom  Its  founding,  al- 
most 190  years  ago,  the  Navy  has  progres- 
sively adapted  and  refined  the  best  weapons 
of  the  time.  After  the  muzzle-loading  can- 
non came  the  rlfled-gun,  and  the  armor- 
plerclng  projectile.  Our  Navy  took  the  air- 
plane to  sea,  thereby  revolutionizing  naval 
power  and  adapted  the  air-breathing  missile 
to  shipboard  application. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  advent  of  the 
ballistic  missile  would  find  the  Navy  ready 
and  able  to  adapt  It  to  the  environment  ws 
know  best.  The  ships  themselves  have  un- 
dergone revolutionary  changes  as  we  hav« 
progressed  from  sail  to  nuclear  propulsion. 
At  the  time  our  first  fleet  ballistic  mlsslls 
submarine.  U.8.8.  George  Washington,  be- 
came operational,  we  already  had  been  oper- 
ating submarines  In  our  Navy  for  60  years. 
This  Is  an  important  fact  which  partly  ac- 
counts for  the  speed  and  efficiency  with 
which  we  have  developed  the  Polaris  system 
and  for  the  confidence  with  which  we  have 
been  operating  it  in  the  deep  reaches  of  the 
sea  since  November  16,  1960.  We  had  no 
need  to  adapt  to  a  strange,  unknown  en- 
vironment. 

Magnificent  as  the  Polaris  system  is.  I  am 
confident  this  same  trend  of  naval  capabili- 
ties wllj  continue  into  the  indefinite  future. 
Even  our  existing  fleet  ballistic  missile  nu- 
clear submarines  will,  in  their  long  lifetime. 
bo  able  to  apply  ever  more  advanced  and 
effective  weapons. 

Under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  our  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  a  new  national  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  the  sea  to  our  economic 
and  defense  poetiire.  We  are  Just  beginning 
to  understand  the  Importance  of  'inner 
space"  as  we  must  to  insure  that  It  Is  ex- 
ploited In  the  free  world's  interest.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  nuclear- powered  subma- 
rine will  play  an  Increasingly  Important  role 
In  this  greater  utilization  of  the  sea. 

The  unique  ingredient  which  our  Polaris 
submarines  bring  to  our  national  strategic 
retaliatory  systems  Is  that  of  concealment. 
This,  added  to  the  Navy's  inherent  mobility, 
creates  a  system  of  such  Invulnerability  that 
It  Is  the  system  of  greatest  assurance  of  re- 
taliation, hence,  of  greatest  effect  as  a  de- 
terrent. Because  It  need  not  be  Invoked  at 
an  early  moment  for  fear  of  destruction.  It 
gives  time  for  matiu'e  deliberation  before  Its 
use.  I^irthermore.  It  need  not  be  unleashed 
in  one  furious  blast.  It  can  be  applied  se- 
lectively In  measured,  precise  fashion. 

In  addition,  it  Is  clearly  apparent  that  any 
attacks  upon  our  Polaris  submarines  hidden 
at  sea  would  not  result  In  collateral  damage 
upon  our  own  territory.  For  these  reasons, 
I  believe  the  Polaris  system  In  this  era  at 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  a  world  grop* 
Ing  torward  an  effectively  controlled  disarma- 
ment. Is  a  most  stabilizing  Influence.  Even 
a  potential  aggressor,  faced  by  assurance  ot 
retaliation  by  a  system  that  does  not  face 
Imminent  destruction,  must  be  aware  of 
America's  peaceful  but  determined  resolve. 
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At  tlM  prMsnt  time  our  plans  caU  tot  a 
total  of  41  noclear  powered  Polaris  mtftte 
guhmarines.  The  Improvemants  which  we 
have  introduced  both  In  the  submarine  ve- 
hicle and  m  the  Polaris  mlsiUe  Itself  make 
the  ships  we  are  now  bulldlBg  rastly  more 
eiBclent  than  those  which  were  niahed  to 
oompleUon  in  liMD  to  flU  a  crttlcal  need. 
The  Lafttgett*  oUsb  (S8BM  816)  subiaaita* 
U  as  large  as  a  World  War  II  cruiser,  and 
will  be  armed  with  the  A-3  mlasUe  that  can 
strike  targets  at  a  range  of  2,900  land  miles. 
No  target  on  the  face  of  the  globe  will  be 
beyond  reach  of  the  nuclear  submarines 
armed  with  this  missile. 

The  Sonets  now  claim  to  have  a  system 
like  oura.  TtMre  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  have  or  soon  eould  ba'ra  a  system  com- 
parable to  Polaris.  This  haa  been  tlve  In- 
evitabls  pattern  ot  all  warfare.  Neverthe- 
less, oxu-  great  maritime  tradition,  our  long 
and  predominant  lead  in  submarine  nuclear 
propulsion,  our  demonatrmted  capebOlty  In 
■olid  propellant  mlsillee,  oar  determination 
maksi  DM  omnfldent  that  we  «U1  narer  yield 
our  eoOnanee  In  this  essential  tfeaent  of  our 
naval  power,  our  antisubmarlae  warfare  sys- 
tem, our  carrier  strike  system,  our  marine 
combat  capability,  all  ot  which  are  vital  ele- 
ments of  our  national  defense  team. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  stress  the  de- 
structive potential  of  these  subnuu-ines. 
Tbey  are,  after  all.  a  most  effective  Instru- 
ment for  nmlntalnlng  peace.  In  the  coore 
stable  sltuatloo  which  they  make  possible, 
ws  are  able  to  release  our  thinking,  our  en- 
argy,  and  resoTiroas  to  countering  the  broader 
threats  that  face  us.  In  the  wider  struggle 
that  we  face,  we  must  present  more  than 
military  strength:  we  must  faee  up  the  grim, 
economic,  political,  psycbologleal.  and  sden- 
ttflc  struggle  we  are  In. 


SALE  OP  ARMS  TO  JORDAN 

Mr  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr.  Hal- 
pirn]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  In 
the  Sunday  Washington  Post,  April  3, 
page  15.  that  the  United  States  reached 
an  agreement  with  Jordan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  what  was  termed  a  limited  num- 
ber of  miliUry  Jet  aircraft 

The  United  States  will  train  Jordanian 
pilots  in  this  country  and  other  countries. 
Although  the  State  Department  wlU  not 
confirm  this,  the  planes  arc  believed  to 
be  F-104  supersonic  fighter -bombers, 
sophisUcated  craft  which  undoubtedly 
will  require  a  lengthy  and  undetermined 
training  period. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
newspapers  have  reported  Gtovernment 
acknowledgments  of  other  military 
deals  with  Middle  Eastern  States,  all  of 
which  were  prominently  covered  by  the 
news  media.  It  is  rather  surprising  that 
^hla  recent  Jordan  agreement  evoked 
comparatively  little  mention  in  the  daily 
press. 

The  Department  of  Ststte  will  not 
specify  what  types  at  Jet  aircraft  we  in- 
•wid  to  sell,  nor  their  precise  number. 
This  Is  classified  information,  although 
*«  have  already  been  told  about  a  so- 
called  limited  niKnber,  that  pilots  will  be 


trained,  that  the  equipment  Is  mlltUiy 
Jet  aircraft,  and  that  delivery  Is  antle- 
Ipated  ofver  a  period  of  time.  Certainly 
the  RosBlans,  the  Arabs,  the  Zvaells.  and 
any  other  lnt««ted  putjr  can  weigh  the 
agreement  and  determine  iwlicy  on  the 
basts  of  this  announcement  alone,  so  I 
cannot  quite  understand  the  D^iart- 
ment's  inclination  to  put  the  stamp  of 
secrecy  on  the  details. 

However  this  may  be.  I  am  extremely 
distressed  over  our  Oovemment'a  per- 
sistent and  detailed  involvement  In  the 
aifrairs  of  the  Arab  States.  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  no  matter  how  selective  and 
restricted,  sales  of  American  weapons  to 
the  various  Arab  countries  caimot  pos- 
sibly effectuate  any  kind  of  balance  in 
long-range  terms.  On  the  contrary, 
these  arrangements  can  only  harden  ir- 
responsible attitudes,  accelerate  arms 
procurement  among  the  other  parties, 
and  so  dampen  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Our  Oovemment's  Insistence  upon  en- 
tangling Itself  with  the  fortunes  of  con- 
stantly shifting  elements  will  not  help 
toward  stabiUalng  the  situation.  We 
cannot  expect  a  coherent  settlement  ot 
outstanding  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
If  we  lean  toward  politicking  on  a  short- 
run  basis  with  the  sensitivities  of  the 
moment. 


US.  SHOULD  PROTEST  POLISH  VISA 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYKR  ]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
iwint  in  the  Recoks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  a  Reuters  news  dispatch  published  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers,  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Poland  is  planning  to  restrict 
the  issuance  of  entry  visas  to  Americans 
and  other  foreign  visitors  planning  to 
observe  scheduled  celebrations  commem- 
orating the  one-thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Poland,  and  in  other  ways  interfere  with 
this  Important  occasion. 

If  these  reports  are  true,  the  Polish 
Government  will  be  extending  its  perse- 
cution of  the  church  into  the  area  of 
international  relations  and  such  action 
should  be  vigorously  protested  by  our 
Government. 

While  every  coimtry  has  a  legal  right 
to  regulate  the  entry  of  foreign  visitors, 
prevailing  international  standards  em- 
phasize the  freedom  to  travel  The  re- 
ported action  oi  the  Polish  Government 
is  obviously  designed  to  deny  that  free- 
dom to  large  numbers  of  Americans,  •• 
well  as  Austrians.  Frenin,  Belgdans,  Ger- 
mans, and  British,  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate In  c  program  of  great  significance  to 
the  entire  Christian  world. 

This  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  hope  our  Secretary  of  State  will  look 
Into  and  take  appropriate  action  to  in- 
dicate the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  article  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

POLAKB  Plans  To  '  Jam  "  Catwoi.ic 

PSSTTSTTIKS 

Warsaw  AprU  5  — Po^l&h  auth  )r:t:p»  an- 
nounced today  that  itiey  w  >u!d  F-.ape  niass 
celebraUoos  April  16  find  ii  at  iht  &uint  time 
and  place  as  Cath,.',,.-  csairch  festiriiies 
marking  l.OOO  years    *    'h.-.j.ii;i..:ty  :r.  Pr^iaad. 

Stefan  Cardinal  Wy?-  r.^r.:    s^  M&li  primate, 
and    88    Poitsh    blsh   ;..«    ;  iar     •  o    travel    to 
Onlesno    for    a    S-day    epiRr-'pa.    conference 
with  masses,  sermons  niirt  nii;>n:i.;utr,  cere 
monies  on  April  16  a.-  <1   'e 

Onisano  la  the  oiti'-fx  dix-^sv  '.n  Poland,  a 
nation  where  most  peopit  ^-t  ^^ihollcs.  The 
church  Vsadwi  pUui  to  move  SO  miles  south- 
west to  PoKnaa  on  April  17  for  further  aoiemn 
Jubilee  observances. 

Today's  Trybuna  Ludu,  the  Polish  Oom- 
muntet  newspaper,  said  that  In  Onleeno  and 
Poznan  on  AprU  16  and  17  the  authorities 
wUl  stage  public  celebrations  commemorat- 
ing the  fording  ol  the  Oder  River  m  Iif46 
against  retreating  German  uniu, 

Two  big  soecar  matches  were  fLxeO.  for 
May  3,  a  peak  moment  In  the  religious  pro- 
gram when  thousands  of  Polish  pilgrims 
converge  on  a  shrine  at  C?pwtorhowa  in 
southwest  PoIatMl. 

On  that  date  In  the  r.eajrby  coai-mlnlng 
center  of  Katowice  H  •.rf.nry  plays  Poland  In 
a  aoocsr  match  while  int  Bnush  te«m  Tot- 
tenham Hot^mrs  WUI  piav    :;i  W.^rsaw. 

Between  April  16  and  M»j  i.iiUaaal  relay 
races  will  be  held  from  ncx-tb  to  south  and 
along  the  western  Polish  frontier 

During  the  9  meikM  of  rellpiin*  jiesTivitieo 
In  Pcdaxkd  In  the  summer,  louris:  <iflnclal8 
win  raetrtot  foreign  entry.  The  vi*«  curb 
chlefty  affects  a{>pUeants  froir  AuKtrta.  the 
United  States,  Prance,  Belgluir,.  w^-«t  Oer- 
many  and  Britain. 

The  curb  U  likely  to  keep  out  bishops. 
church  groups  and  newsmen  during  peak 
moments  of  the  chtirch  mlllenlum  program. 

The  government's  decisions  followed  state 
accuse Uons  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  try- 
ing to  establish  Itself  as  a  state  within  a 
state. 


THINKING  OUT  LOUD  ABOUT  NATO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HaLPsaii]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  some  general  comments  on 
the  recent  French  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  Integrated  command  structure 
of  NATO. 

Unhappily,  we  confront  a  veritable  fait 
accompli.  Certainly  our  own  wishes  as 
to  the  course  of  Atlantic  defense  have 
been  dealt  a  serious  blow.  Prance  is  a 
great  power.  Her  territorial  integrity  is 
essential  to  the  defense  of  Europe  under 
any  eventuahty.  This  is  why  her  plan  to 
disembark  from  the  alliance  commands 
is  distressing  and,  I  believe,  unwar- 
ranted. 

For  it  is  a  step  which  is  not  in  the  best 
military  Interests  of  France.  I  say  this 
while  acknowledging  that  It  is  for  the 
people  and  Government  of  France  to  de- 
termine, exclusively,  their  own  future. 

The  United  States,  regardless  of  the 
NATO  disruption,  should  continue  press- 
ing new  and  realistic  means  whereby  the 
Atlantic  states  can  bring  about  closer  co- 
operation. The  adversity  which  now  be- 
clouds NATO  need  not  deter  us  from  Ini- 
tiating countless  enterprises,  private  and 
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public.  wh()«e  potential  success  !■  bMSd 
upon  that  cnjclai  reservoir  of  grood  wUl 
and  mutual  convenlpnce,  prescribed  by 
histoo'.  which  remains  Intact. 

My  main  purpose  here  is  not  to  re- 
iterate the  expressiofLs  of  shock  and  re- 
morse At  this  lime  we  must  throw  off 
illusion  and  make  a  careful  reassess- 
ment of  NATO  and  how  It  can  still  func- 
tion usefully  We  must  establish  what 
IS  absolutely  v  iiai  and  determine  in  what 
fashion  the  multilateral  defense  com- 
mitment t.s  to  be  preserved 

Clearly  the  NATO  Institutions  do  not 
m  and  by  themselves  hold  the  alliance 
tok'ether  They  are  rather  the  instru- 
ments chosen  to  Implement  the  mutual 
guarantee  This  guarantee  depends  not 
upon  organizational  networks,  but  upon 
each  stau>  s  conception  of  its  security 
interest 

The  security  Interests  of  the  NATO 
partners  will  not  be  affected,  one  way  or 
finother,  because  of  alterations  made  to 
the  OrKanization.  It  is  quite  true  that  In- 
tegration i?ives  greater  assurance  of  Im- 
mediate involvement  In  the  event  of  war. 
But  given  the  range  and  variety  of  pos- 
sible conflict,  and  the  destructive  impact 
of  modem  weaporu-y.  I  doubt  whether 
any  government,  under  any  equation, 
would  yield  these  decisions  completely  to 
outside  origans  and  events. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  integrated 
command.'  arui  :■.  -«ign  bfues  are  not  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  the  NATO  commit- 
ment becau.se  the  reality  and  credibility 
of  that  commitment  strikes  far  deeper. 

It  Ls  a  natural  relationship  which  binds 
the  people  of  the  North  Atlantic.  His- 
tory ha-s  made  it  so.  Logic,  self-interest, 
and  geograph>  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
NATO  pled=;f>  No  amount  of  dickering 
with  Ir'istitufio.'.al  devices  can  destroy 
thJs  truth  A-  :'ir.^  a^  Europe  is  divided, 
as  long  a.-:  t:.-  democracies  are  menaced 
by  power  m  the  hands  of  an  alien  and 
suspect  force,  then  the  resultant  In- 
security will  prescribe  certain  precau- 
tions. 

Emotional  outbursts  against  Prance 
win  not  restore  the  old  order.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  engage  her  In  a  war  of 
words. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  NATO 
structure  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  As  a 
great  power  we  cannot  afford  the  expen- 
sive liability  of  a^-suming  every  interna- 
tional oontrart  to  be  a  timeless  cure. 
EXlplomacy  us  adjustment,  and  if  we  prove 
incapable  of  dealing  tactfully  with  fer- 
ment and  change,  then  we  are  Irresjwn- 
slble  in  the  u.se  of  that  natural  and  as- 
sumptive world  power  which  Is  ours. 

We  must  learn  to  live  with  shifts  of 
allegiance  and  the  processes  of  change. 
These  are  all  t^x)  apparent  not  only  In 
Europe,  but  in  the  Afro-Asian  world  as 
well  I  have  previously  lamented  our 
obsessive  preoccupation  with  short-term 
calculatlon.s  We  seem  to  believe  that  oiw 
survival  depends  upon  the  tallying  of  a 
daily  scorecard  carrying  gains  and 
losses  m  the  lace  with  the  Communist 
devil.  In  truth,  these  developments  can- 
not be  easily  categorized,  and  their  out- 
come Is  in  most  instances  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  our  reach. 

A  successful  foreign  policy  hi  this  poly- 
centric  world  puts  a  premium  on  reason. 


realism,  perspective,  and  subtlety  in  the 
application  of  power. 

Alllaiv^es  remain  valid  Insofar  as  they 
furnish  member  states  with  a  protection 
which  is  felt  to  be  vital.  When  the  fears 
which  prompted  the  alliance  fade,  or 
when  the  member  states  find  that  the 
alliance  hinders  the  fulfillment  of  other 
and  mow  compelling  goals,  then  it  Is 
better  to  redraft  the  arrangement  than 
to  live  with  the  uncertainty  of  commit- 
ments which  may  never  be  met. 

For  a  false  alliance  is  a  liability.  It 
encourages  popular  misconception;  It 
frustrates  the  policy  of  the  progressive 
states  which  seek  changes:  It  endangers 
the  peace  by  pretending  a  threat  which 
is  meaningless;  it  renders  the  Commu- 
nists an  obvious  scapegoat  to  excuse  their 
own  implacability  and  innate  suspicion; 
it  falslQes  Interimtlonal  relations. 

For  reasons  already  discussed.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  situation  in  Europe  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  alliance  Is  im- 
necessary  and,  therefore,  a  handicap. 
But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  maintain 
NATO  as  It  now  operates  If  the  member 
states  lack  faith  In  its  purpose  and  see  Its 
Integrated  status  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
achievement  of  a  more  stable  continental 
peace. 

It  is  true  that  the  only  coimtry  which 
seeks  to  revise  or  withdraw  from  exist- 
ing arrangements  is  France.  We  have 
known  this  for  several  years.  It  is  most 
unfortimate  that  the  United  States,  the 
prime  military  force,  has  not  moved  to 
officially  study  the  developing  differences 
and  to  offer,  long  before  this  date,  real- 
istic proposals  by  which  this  country  and 
the  Europeans  could  institute  acceptable 
alternatives.  This  opportunity  has  now 
been  lost. 

But  w^lth  or  without  an  integrated  com- 
mand, I  cannot  conceive  of  a  general 
European  conflict  without  the  engage- 
ment of  the  United  States.  We  are 
aweu-e  that  security  in  Europe  is  tied  to 
our  own  vital  Interests.  The  Europeans 
are  under  the  protection  of  our  nuclear 
umbrella,  and  they  know  It.  With  or 
without  the  Institutions,  with  or  without 
the  present  degree  of  integration,  the 
alliance  might  keep  the  prearranged  de- 
fense commitments  which  are  the  sub- 
stance of  the  NATO  accord. 

I  raise  these  points  because  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  react  stubbornly  to  the 
French  initiative  without  assessing  the 
real  value  of  the  military  alliance  as  it 
now  functions  and  without  clarifying  our 
real  priorities. 

To  commit  ourselves  to  an  Intractable 
defense  of  the  status  quo  will  not  In 
long-range  terms  serve  either  France  or 
the  United  SUtes 

Let  there  be  no  mistaking  my  position: 
I  firmly  support  an  Integrated  system  as 
the  most  desirable  and  rational  approfich 
to  the  mutual  defense  commitment.  But 
this  is  not  a  decision  which  is  exclu- 
sively ours,  nor  should  we  presume  It  to 
be  such. 

President  de  Oaulle  has  frequently 
stated  that  he  believes  In  the  Atlantic 
Alliance:  that  is  to  say.  he  believes  In 
commitments  toward  multilateral  de- 
fense of  the  European  mainland.  Insofar 
as  the  practical  application  of  these  com- 
mitments does  not  infringe  upon  French 


sovereignty.  He  desires  that  Prance  re- 
tain the  ultimate  decisions  of  peace  and 
war,  as  they  pertain  to  France;  he  re- 
jects any  system  that  could  automatically 
trigg^  French  response,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  United  States  claims  certain 
options;  he  Is  suspicious  of  American 
motives,  realizing  that  although  this 
country  would  imhesitatingly  come  to 
the  defense  of  central  Europe  In  the  event 
of  aggression,  we  reserve  an  option  as  to 
how  this  will  be  done,  and  what  means 
will  be  employed. 

Unilateral  and  abrupt  shifts  in  our  own 
expressed  strategic  policy  over  th<:  past 
several  years  have  fed  douh'os  about 
American  purposes.  Althoush  President 
de  Oaulle  seeks  nuclear  i:apablllty  pri- 
marily to  enhance  French  power  and 
prestige,  he  Justifies  his  program  by 
doubting,  in  effect,  whether  America  is 
going  to  be  true  to  its  word,  which  may 
subject  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  di- 
rect, atomic  retaliation. 

The  prime  target  of  French  policy  Is 
not  strictly  the  alliance,  but  the  inte- 
grated defense  structure  which  accentu- 
ates the  paramount  position  of  the 
United  States  and  prejudges  French 
declsionmaldng. 

The  American  Oovernment  should  re- 
fraan  from  taking  precipitate  actions 
which  encourage  the  complete  dlsasso- 
ciatlon  of  Prance  from  whatever  security 
commitments  to  the  alliance  she  may  be 
willing  to  reaflarm. 

The  United  States  should  now  turn  to 
its  European  allies  and  prompt  them  to 
come  forward,  singly  or  collectively,  with 
precise  plans  for  reconstituting  the  alli- 
ance Organization,  in  a  manner  which 
takes  account  of  existing  anxieties,  of 
the  question  of  German  nuclear  arma- 
ment, and  of  the  special  position  which 
Prance  has  opted  for  herself. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  last  addressed 
the  House  on  European  problems.  I  spoke 
mainly  of  the  MLP  proposal,  a  political 
gimmick  which  could  not  have  answered 
the  problem  of  nuclear  sharing.  This 
problem  persists.  The  eventual  redefini- 
tion of  NATO  which  we  are  concerned 
with  today  must  include  a  settlement  of 
the  NATO  nuclear  Issues. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepsured. 
now  and  at  any  time,  to  discuss  these 
matters  openly  and  comprehensively 
with  the  NATO  partners. 

It  is  Europe,  not  the  United  States, 
which  has  profited  most  from  NATO;  but 
it  is  the  United  States,  and  not  Europe, 
which  has  shouldered  most  of  the  respon- 
sibilities. This  Imbalance  must  be  recti- 
fied; and  if  the  Europeans  have  a  strong, 
legitimate  interest  in  preserving  the 
alliance,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  these 
problems  cannot  be  solved. 

We  should  not  fall  into  the  trap  of 
foisting  new  and  complex  arrangements 
upon  our  European  friends.  It  must  be 
for  the  Europeans  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  In  updating  and  recon- 
structing many  features  of  this  alliance. 
It  is  their  security  which  is  most  keenly 
affected,  and  it  is  they  who  constitute 
the  overwhelming   ntunerical   majority. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
should  assure  the  Allies  of  our  willing- 
ness to  consider  all  and  any  adjustments 
and  solutions  toward  the  achievement  of 
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a  viable  and  mutually  satisfactory  for- 
mula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  place  primary 
emphasis  upon  Europe  In  this  NATO 
situation  because  most  of  the  NATO 
problems  are  rooted  in  decisions  affect- 
ing the  future  course  of  European  af- 
fairs. I  would  not  want  the  United 
States  to  indulge  in  Influencing  the  fu- 
tiu-e  course  of  Eiu-opean  politics. 

We  should  not  rush  into  this  situation 
and  Impose  hastily  contrived  solutions. 
In  so  doing  we  may  underline  that  sense 
of  impotency,  and  perpetuate  that  sus- 
picion and  anxiety,  which  is  essential 
to  overcome. 

The  future  of  the  Atlantic  alliance 
will  depend  at  least  partially  on  how  the 
Europearis,  together  with  the  United 
States,  succeed  in  recasting  their  mili- 
tary relationship.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
from  this  reappraisal  will  come  a  new 
cooperative  spirit,  based  upon  frankness 
and  mutual  trust. 


ATTACK  ON  THE  TAXPAYERS' 
FRIEND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  PoFF]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  conscience  of  the 
Congress,  the  friend  of  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  terror  of  the  bureaucrat  and 
those  who  do  business  with  Uncle  Sam, 
is  under  attack  by  its  own  parent. 

The  Congress  created  the  GAO  in  1921. 
Theretofore,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Ave  auditors 
who  served  under  him  were  officers  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Goverrunent. 
The  1921  act  recognized  the  fact  that 
auditors  who  audit  themselves  sometimes 
audit  inaccurately  or  incompletely.  So, 
the  Congress  created  a  body  which  was 
to  be  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  an  agent 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Independent  of  the  executive  es- 
tablishment. Its  fimction  was  to  inves- 
tigate all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  application  of  public 
funds,  and  to  make  recommendations 
looking  toward  greater  economy  or  effi- 
ciency in  public  expenditures.  In  addi- 
tion to  auditing  and  accounting  work. 
GAG  was  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
debt  collection,  claims  settlement,  rec- 
ords management  and  services,  and  spe- 
cial assistance  to  the  Congress  and  its 
committees.  The  head  of  the  GAO,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  was  to  serve  a  term  of  15  years, 
was  to  be  tneligible  for  reappointment 
and  was  to  be  subject  to  removal  only  by 
»  Joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  or  by  impeachment. 

In  every  possible  way,  the  1921  act 
was  so  structured  as  to  guarantee  the 
maxlmimi  degree  of  independence  and 
IPoUtlcal  nonpartisanship  to  this  new 
Investigative  arm  of  the  Congress. 

GAO  has  performed  its  function  and 
discharged  its  respcaisiblUUes  over  the 
years  In  a  superior  manner.  During  the 
^t  Congress— the  88th— GAO  submitted 
380  audit  reports  to  a  subcommittee  of 
«e  Congress,  about  200  of  which  con- 


cerned defense  contractor  problems. 
Only  3  were  selected  for  specific  criti- 
cism. During  the  8Vi-year  period  prior 
to  December  31, 1964,  GAO  submitted  237 
reports  to  the  Ccoigress  on  deficiencies 
discovered  in  reviews  of  Government 
contracts.  These  reports  pointed  out  ex- 
cessive or  erroneous  payments  of  approxi- 
mately $124  million  and  resulted  in  re- 
captures of  about  $66  million  in  misused 
taxpayers'  funds.  In  that  same  period, 
GAO  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions resulting  in  important  amendments 
to  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act 
and  departmental  regulations  adopted 
under  that  act  which  will  save  taxpayers 
impredictable  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  performance  rec- 
ord, the  majority  membership  of  the 
House  committee  has  Issued  a  report 
which  inferentlally  rebukes  and  chastises 
GAO.  The  committee  criticized  state- 
ments in  GAO  reports  that  files  on  cer- 
tain cases  were  being  referred  to  the 
Justice  Dei>artment.  And  the  commit- 
tee report  objected  to  GAO"s  practice  of 
naming  names.  GAO  accepted  the  re- 
buke and  agreed  to  discontinue  both 
practices. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  committee's 
desire  to  save  Individuals  the  public  em- 
barrassment of  public  exposure  with  ref- 
erence to  conduct  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment may  never  prosecute  as  crim- 
inal, I  do  not  favor  any  action  on  the  part 
of  anybody  anywhere  which  further  re- 
stricts the  right  of  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic to  know  what  Government  bureau- 
crats and  Government  defense  contrac- 
tors are  doing  and  who  is  dolrxg  It. 

Neither  do  I  approve  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  gag  and  sterilize  its 
own  investigative  arm.  Particularly  at 
a  time  when  the  same  political  party  con- 
trols both  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  by  such  heavy- 
hsmded  majorities,  there  should  be  and 
remain  an  investigative  body  which  is 
absolutely  and  unequivocally  independ- 
ent and  secure  against  abuse,  misuse,  and 
intimidation  from  any  quarter  whatever. 
Palling  In  such,  the  liberties  of  the  people 
are  not  secure. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  GRAND 
ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOKl  is  reoc«nlzed  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  a  most 
historic  occasion.  On  April  6,  1866,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was 
founded  in  Decatur,  m.  Today  there  is 
no  more  GAR  but  there  is  a  memory, 
there  is  a  proud  tradition,  there  is  an  ob- 
ligation unpaid.  Everyone  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  Pew  homes  do  not  have  some 
family  connection  with  this  history  al-^ 
though  most  homes,  sadly  enough,  feel 
little  sense  of  obligation  or  appreciation 
for  the  valiant  sacrifices  of  those  19th 
century  mlnutemen.  Time  erodes  the 
feeling  of  appreciation  and  the  sense  of 
obligation  for  most  people.  SufQce  It  to 
say  that  this  same  apathy  is  now  felt  for 


ttie  buddies  of  World  War  I  who  fought 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
almost  three  decades  ago. 

As  a  person  who  loves  history  and  be- 
ing somewhat  of  a  Civil  War  buff  myself, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  some  effort  at  expressing  an 
appreciation  for  their  worthwhile  sac- 
rifice. The  footprints  of  these  gallant 
men  are  still  firrnly  Imbedded  in  our  his- 
tory and  heritage  as  Longfellow  so  elo- 
quently wrote: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ua 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

The  men  of  all  wars  since  that  time, 
yes,  even  now  in  the  strange  and  far- 
away provinces  of  Vietnam,  are  tramp- 
ing in  those  same  footprints.  We  lament 
that  there  is  no  better  way  of  preserving 
freedom  but  to  sacrifice  our  youth  and 
that  is  the  sad  fact  of  history  during  the 
past  century.  More  lamentable,  how- 
ever, is  the  lack  of  a  concern  we  have  for 
those  who  went  before  us  and  fought 
and  died  for  the  way  of  Ufe  we  now  enjoy- 
Maybe  this  is  our  Achilles  heel,  our 
failure  to  sense  history  and  fiilly  ap- 
preciate our  heritage.  The  Civil  War 
and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  are 
inextricably  woven  in  our  national  his- 
tory. I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  woven  into  my  life,  my  heritage  as  an 
Ohioan  and,  yes,  down  to  the  local  level 
in  the  area  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  Congress. 

As  a  boy,  the  Civil  War  veteran  and  his 
tales  were  very  much  a  part  of  our  house- 
hold. My  father,  William  A.  Ashbrook, 
was  a  Congressman  from  the  same  Dis- 
trict I  now  represent  and  was  always 
considered  as  the  veterans'  best  friend. 
This  is  probably  why  my  keenest  efforts 
are  always  directed  toward  the  cause  of 
the  veteran  and  his  dependents.  How 
well  I  recall  Frank  D.  French,  the  last 
surviving  Civil  War  veteran  in  Licking 
County  and  a  close  personal  friend  of 
my  father.  When  I  was  10  years  old, 
he  was  96  so  it  goes  without  saying  he 
was  of  another  era.  They  were  always 
placed  in  some  honored  position  on  the 
bandstand  and  given  a  thunderous  ap- 
plause when  introduced.  Old  men  with 
canes,  bent  and  forlorn  looking.  Ap- 
preciation comes  from  understanding 
and  in  my  case  it  was  long  after  the  last 
GAR  veteran  died  that  I  fully  compre- 
hended what  I  owed  to  them.  Once 
gained,  however,  this  sense  of  awareness 
of  their  sacrifice  will  never  be  lost,  at  least 
in  my  case. 

In  my  family  there  was  always  cm 
i^preciation  of  family,  tradition,  heri- 
tage, and  those  values  which  place  im- 
portance on  history  and  patriotism. 
Maybe  this  is  why  I  tend  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  our  system  and  the  chal- 
lenges it  faces  such  as  apathy,  moral 
decay,  socialism,  and  communism.  At 
any  rate,  the  history  of  the  GAR  Is  a 
most  meaningful  thing  to  me.  On  Peb- 
ruary  28,  1902,  my  father's  parents  ob- 
served their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
In  those  days  it  was  customary  to  have 
a  prepared  program.  My  father's  part 
of  the  program  was  a  dissertation  on  the 
Ashbrook  family.   On  this  he  could  speak 
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since  he  was  an  arid  genealoglat     He 

&aid: 

In  this  day  uid  a^e  we  are  ao  aauch  ab- 
sorbed IQ  the  strife  for  pelX  and  B«il  that 
little  though:  is  givea  of  the  past  And  to 
those  '  J  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  the  bless- 
ings \e  r.Tw  enjoy.  The  paat  Is  as  lltUe 
thought  ??  a»  the  future  la  unsolved.  It  ia 
todny — th^  pr«"ent  only — that  int«r«ctB  na 
most  We  ha.e  fallen  Into  tha  fashloa  at 
thir.lUnK  ti.at  we  were  by  chance,  perbapa, 
dropped  in  some  favored  spot  for  aome  par- 
ticular purpose  and  so  soon  <lo  w«  gat  mixed 
in  the  affairs  of  today  that  we  seldom  stop 
to  think  wh»Te  did  we  cocne  from  and 
whither  are  we  drifting  T  realise  this  more 
clearly  since  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a 
blogrcpfay  of  the  family  for  this  occasion. 
the  goldea  wertdlng  aanlversaxy  of  parents 
whose  whole  Uvea  have  been  that  of  un- 
selfish sacrifice  and  dcvoUon  to  their 
children. 

Sixty-four  years  later  It  Ls  just  as  ap- 
propriate. How  many  Americans  feel 
aa  thouKh  »e  have  been  fortuitously 
dropped  m  some  favored  spot"  and  fail 
to  ^ra»p  Uie  significance  of  what  has  gone 
beiore  'as  and  of  the  willing  sacrifice  of 
those  whose  only  thought  was  to  make 
Life  better  for  their  progeny.  To  reflect 
fur  a  few  moments  on  the  men  of  the 
Grar.d  Army  of  tiie  Republic  might  re- 
k.ir.die  the  sparlc  of  patriotism  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  so  sorely  needed  today. 

THZ    LJIST    OaAin)    ICABCB 

It  was  only  natural  that  an  organiza- 
tion SMch  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  would  come  into  existence. 
The  comraderl-  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
the  mutual  bond."!  which  hfd  been  forged 
out  of  the  deva.statiiig  struggle  ran  deep. 
PeelinKs  -APr"  running  high  when  Sec- 
reUr?-  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton  sug- 
gested that  the  armies  of  Meade  and 
Sherman  should  be  formally  reviewed 
in  the  Capital  before  their  final  dis- 
ciiarge  from  the  service  of  the  Federal 
army  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Army 
of  Georgia  had  marched  to  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  and  encamped  with  prep- 
ara'-lon.s  for  a  srlgantlc  parade  on  May 
23  and  24.  18«5  Ueutenant  General 
Grant  Issued  the  orders  and  directed  that 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  remain  in  North 
Carolina  under  thA  command  of  MaJ. 
Gen   John  M   Schofield 

E-.  erythlng  was  In  readiness.  Presi- 
dent Johnson.'?  re\1ewlng  stand  was 
erected  near  the  Executive  Mansion.  His 
Cabinet,  high  officials,  diplomats,  and 
those  popularly  referred  to  as  "war 
governors  '  were  on  hand.  As  one  his- 
torian of  the  day  put  it : 

rr.e  public  and  private  buildings  of  the 
Nsnonnl  Capital  were  profusely  decorated: 
triumphal  arches  and  reviewing  stands  were 
erected  at  different  points  axKl  vast  crowds 
of  people  (pi  hered  from  all  .sectlo.is  to  honor 
the  relurni.'ig  reterans  The  teachers  and 
pupi^d  of  -he  public  schools  of  Washington 
were  assemble*!  in  the  terraces  and  balconlee 
of  ':ie  Cupiuj.  and  waved  banners  and  aang 
pau'.otu:  s.  1.^8  :ts  tba  aoldlara  passed.  Upon 
a  strip  of  canvas  along  the  front  of  the 
Capitol  was  Inscribed  the  legend:  "The  Only 
Na:.oi'.al  Debt  we  can  Never  Pay  Is  the  Debt 
we    Owe    the    Victorious   Union   Soldiers." 

What  a  celebration.  No  nation  ever 
loved  iM  heroes  ao  warmly  or  abowered 
so  much  afTectioa  oa  then  »m  In  Use  iKwt 


Civil  War  flr*.  The  first  contingent  to 
parade  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the  hero 
of  Gtettysbure.  Ma)  Oen.  George  Gordon 
Meade  at  t:.-}  .-itad  of  the  column.  Be- 
tiind  him  rode  Brevet  MaJ.  Gen.  George 
A.  Custer,  heading  the  3d  Division  of 
the  Cavalry.  On  and  on  they  marched 
untU  the  night  feU. 

On  May  24,  wiiat  was  popularly  called 
"Sherman's  Army"  was  reviewed  with 
Maj.  Gen.  William  Tecuraseh  Sherman 
at  the  head,  accompanied  by  Oen.  O.  O. 
Howard.  The  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
was  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 
and  the  .\rmy  of  Georsia  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Henry  W.  Slocum.  The  very  first  troops 
to  be  reviewed  were  the  15th  Army  Corps, 
whcse  1st  Division  was  led  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  R.  Woods  followed  by  his  brother 
Brtg.  Gen.  W.  B.  Woods,  both  of  the 
famous  76th  Ohio  Regiment.  These  men 
were  the  pride  of  Licking  County,  both 
living  In  Newark. 

This  then,  in  fact,  was  the  first  real 
encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  although  it  Is  more  correct  to 
say  that  this  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
April  6,  1866.  cncampm.ent.  Surely  the 
idea  came  from  this  heroes'  review  which 
was  accorded  the  150,000  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  tliese  ceremonies.  Here  they 
were,  an  Army  of  ex -citizen  soldiers 
about  to  return  to  private  life  at  Newark, 
Oliio,  or  in  Cincinnati  or  in  any  of  the 
other  cities,  towns,  and  rural  sections  of 
the  Union.  Grant  was  to  become  Presi- 
dent, General  Woods  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  General  Custer  wo'jld  be 
massacred  at  the  Little  Big  Horn — yet. 
there  they  were,  the  pride  of  a  grateful 
nation  which  had  been  saved  by  their 
valar.  A  technicolor  news  film  of  that 
day  would  have  portrayed  a  liappy  band 
yet  a  tattered  and  torn  one.  A  Holly- 
wood studio  would  have  rejected  the 
scene  as  too  drab.  With  worn  uniforms 
and  tattered  ensigns  telling  eloquently 
of  the  battles  they  had  won.  these  men 
were  anxious  only  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

They  were  soon  to  part,  with  a  tear- 
ful goodby  to  their  friends,  with 
heavy  heart  as  they  paused  to  reflect 
on  the  comrades  they  had  left  behind. 
Yes,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
came  Into  existence  that  week  for  al- 
though they  were  returning  home  they 
would  never  be  the  same,  their  allegiance 
to  no  organization  would  be  any  stronger 
than  the  ties  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  Later  years  would  Indicate 
the  Job  was  undone,  the  admonishments 
of  the  martyred  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  'to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds  " 
and  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan"  would  need  the  Impetus  of  a 
rebirth  of  the  zeal  which  forged  the 
victorious  army. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  grand  army 
of  the  dead  which  could  not  be  forgotten. 
Altogether  2.778,304  served  in  the  Federal 
army  from  188!  to  1866  but  countless 
thousands  of  others  served  in  local 
mlllUa.  local  civilian  defense,  special 
campaigns  and  so  forth.  There  had  been 
67,058  killed  in  batUe;  43,032  died  of 
wounds  and  injuries;  224.586  died  by  the 
ravages   of    disease:    and    24.852    from 


causes  unclassified — a  death  roll  of  359.. 
528.  Not  present  to  muster  out  were 
heroes  such  as  McPherson.  Reynolds 
Sedgwick  and.  yes.  old  Abe  himself! 
These  men,  their  comrades,  their  leaders 
had  not  lived  to  hear  the  joyful  shouts 
of  victory.  No  better  reason  could  be 
focmd  for  a  strong  GAR  than  the  rever- 
ence they  had  for  the  grand  army  of  the 
dead,  encamped  on  another  field  and 
forever  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  their 
fellow  Americans. 

Even  before  the  first  grand  encamp- 
ment, veteran  societies  were  blossoming 
and  few  regiments  failed  to  make  some 
arrangements  to  commemorate  specific 
battles  or  important  events  of  their  own 
history.  Even  before  the  war  ended  vet- 
eran societies  were  meeting.  The  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  orga- 
nized during  the  rebellion.  Like  so  many 
other  veteran  societies,  they  performed 
many  skcts  of  welfare  for  their  comrades 
and  their  kin.  For  example,  their  rec- 
ords siiows  the  expenditure  of  $23,000  for 
an  "appropriate  memorial  at  the  grave 
of  Maj.  Gen.  James  B.  McPherson  at 
Clyde,  Ohio."  It  was  during  this  era  that 
many  of  the  equestrian  statutes  were 
erected  in  Washington.  The  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States  and  scores  of  other  veteran 
groups  came  into  existence.  Most  have 
passed  out  of  memory  except  for  one,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

THE    CKANB    ARMT    OT  TIDE    R«PtTBI-IC    (OAB)    IS 
BOS  If 

Like  mott  organizations,  the  GAR 
had  its  genesis  in  the  minds  of  men  who 
were  forward-looking  dreamers.  Chap- 
lain William  J.  Rutledge,  bom  of  a  noted 
Virginia  family  which  emigrated  to  Dli- 
nois,  was  such  a  man.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  minister,  he  was  40 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  promptly 
enlisted.  He  was  a  tentmate  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Stephenson,  considered 
the  founder  of  the  GAR.  Chaplain 
Rutledge  suggested  to  Major  Stephenson 
that  the  soldiers  so  closeir  allied  In  the 
fellowship  of  suffering  would,  when  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service,  naturally  desire 
some  form  of  association  that  would  pre- 
serve the  friendships  and  the  memories 
of  their  common  trials. 

This  fervent  desire  never  faded.  After 
the  close  of  their  army  service,  they  con- 
tinually corresponded  with  each  other 
until,  at  last,  in  March  of  1866,  they  met 
In  Springfield,  m..  and  set  up  the  ritual 
and  format  of  the  proposed  organization. 
On  April  6.  1866,  100  years  ago  today,  at 
Decatur.  Hi.,  Major  Stephenson  orga- 
nized the  first  post  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  had  a  sense  of  his- 
tory as  AJjrll  6  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Shlloh. 

The  constitution  of  this  national  or- 
ganization was  a  simple"  one  whJch  was 
adopted  at  their  first  convention  on  July 
12.  18«6,  In  Springfield,  ni. 
CoNSTmrriOH  or  thk  Grams  Aamt  of  th« 
RZPTTB1.1C 

Article  I — Declaration  of  purpose:  The 
soldiers  of  the  volunteer  Army  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  Rebelllcm  of  lMl-06,  ac- 
tuated by  the  Impulses  and  oonvlcUons  ct 
patrlotUm  and  of  eternal  right,  and  com- 
bined in  the  atrooc  booda  o<t  f  eUowablp  an^ 
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unity  by  the  tolls,  the  dangers,  and  the 
Tlctorlea  of  a  long  and  vlgoroualy  waged  war. 
feel  themselvea  called  upon  to  declare.  In 
definite  form  of  words  and  In  determined 
cooperative  action,  those  principles  and  nilea 
which  should  guide  the  earnest  patriot,  the 
enlightened  freeman,  and  the  Christian  clt- 
l2en  In  the  cotirse  of  action;  and  ♦o  agree 
upon  those  plana  and  laws  which  should 
govern  them  In  a  united  and  systematic 
working  method  with  which.  In  some  meas- 
ure, shall  be  effecte<^  the  preservation  of  the 
grand  results  of  the  war,  the  friuts  of  their 
labor  and  toU,  ao  as  to  benefit  the  deserving 
and  worthy. 

Section  3:  The  reeulta  whlcb  are  designed 
to  be  accoimpllshed  by  this  organization  are 
as  follows: 

First.  The  preservation  of  those  kind  and 
fraternal  feeUngs  whlcii  have  bound  together 
with  the  strong  cords  of  love  and  affection, 
the  comrades  In  arms  of  many  battles,  sieges, 
and  marches. 

Second.  To  make  these  ties  available  In 
works  and  reeulta  of  klndneaa,  of  favor,  and 
material  aid  to  those  in  need  of  assistance. 

Third.  To  make  provision,  where  It  Is  not 
already  done,  for  the  support,  care,  and  edu- 
cation of  soldiers'  orphaiLs  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  widows  of  deceased  soldiers. 

Fourth.  For  the  protection  and  assistance 
of  disabled  soldiers,  whether  disabled  by 
wounds,  sickness,  old  age.  or  misfortune. 

Fifth.  For  the  establishment  and  defense 
ot  the  late  soldiery  of  the  United  States, 
morally,  socially,  and  politically,  with  a  view 
to  Inculcate  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
services  to  the  country,  and  to  a  recognl- 
Uon  of  such  services  and  claims  by  the 
American  people. 

With  very  few  significant  changes,  this 
Is  the  constitution  of  the  organization 
that  swept  the  country  untU  at  Its  peak 
In  1890  Uiere  were  7.178  posts  In  the 
various  States.  Several  constitutional 
revisions  are  noteworthy.  The  national 
encampment  in  Philtulelphla  In  1868 
added  this  language: 

But  this  association  does  not  design  to 
make  nominations  for  office  or  use  Its  in- 
fluence as  a  secret  organization  for  partisan 
purposes. 

The  Indianapolis  convention  added  the 
word  "sailors"  where  omitted  in  the 
Springfield  constitutlton  and  also  added 
a  new  section  taken  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Loyal  Legion,  as  follows: 

Sixth.  The  maintenance  of  true  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  based  upon 
paramoxmt  respect  for.  and  fidelity  to.  the 
national  constitution  and  laws,  manifested 
by  the  discountenancing  of  whatever  may 
tend  to  weaken  loyalty,  Incite  "to  Insurrec- 
tion, treason  or  rebellion,  or  In  any  manner 
Impairs  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our 
free  Institutions,  togethw  with  a  defense  of 
universal  liberty,  eqrual  rights  and  Juatlce  to 
all  men. 

There  was  no  question  that  this  grand 
organization  of  veterans  moving  en 
masse  was  a  potent  Influence  in  molding 
public  opinion  In  favor  of  those  who  had 
borne  the  battle.  Before  the  year  was 
out,  the  first  national  convention  or 
Krand  encampment  was  held.  On  No- 
vember 20.  1886.  Commander  In  Chief 
B.  P.  Stephenson  called  to  order  the  first 
national  encampment  of  the  new  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  at  Morrison's 
Opera  House  In  Indianapolis,  Ind,  By 
1890.  there  were  409,489  members  of  local 
posts  throughout  the  United  States.  An 
Indication  of  the  Impact  the  GAR  had  Is 
best  indicated  by  our  own  State  of  Ohio. 


At  its  peak  the  Department  of  Ohio, 
boasted  753  posts  for  our  State  alone. 

All  have  passed  out  of  existence.  Yet 
their  memory  remains  and  In  many  cases 
there  are  plaques,  statues  or  markers 
which  can  be  seen  In  county  seats  and 
cemeteries.   Too  often  they  are  forgotten. 

Time  puts  all  things  In  proper  per- 
spective. When  you  realize  that  none  of 
these  posts  exists  any  more  and  their 
once  busy  meetings  have  been  stified  by 
the  roll  of  time,  it  should  cause  one  to 
think  about  the  insignificance  of  each 
of  us.  It  should  also  cause  us  to  reflect 
on  our  national  lack  of  patriotism  and 
respect  for  the  past.  If  100  years  from 
now  our  lineal  descendants  should  care 
no  more  for  us  than  the  average  Amer- 
ican cares  for  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
made  up  the  rolls  of  the  GAR — Indeed 
those  of  every  war  since  1776 — what 
profiteth  It  all?  The  GAR  was  an  or- 
ganization bom  with  limited  member- 
ship which  could  not  Increase,  Like  those 
who  fought  at  San  Juan  Hill,  at  Belleau 
Wood  or  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  or 
Pork  Chop  Hill  or  now  In  Vietnam,  their 
ranks  could  only  diminish.  How  well 
the  historian  put  it  who  wrote : 

The  Orand  Army  of  the  Republic  la  a 
unique  organization.  Mo  child  can  be  bom 
Into  It.  No  proclamation  of  President,  edict 
of  King  or  CBar  can  command  admission. 
No  university  or  InsUtutlon  of  learning  can 
Issue  a  diploma  authorizing  Its  holder  en- 
trance. No  act  of  Parliament  or  Congress 
secures  recognition.  The  wealth  of  a  Van- 
derbllt  cannot  purchase  the  position.  Its 
doors  open  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  bit 
of  parchment,  worn,  torn,  and  begrimed  as 
It  may  be,  which  cerUfles  to  an  honorable 
discbarge  from  the  Armies  or  Navies  of  the 
Nation  during  the  war  against  the  rebellion, 
and,  unlike  any  other  organization,  no  new 
blood  can  come  in.  There  are  no  growing 
ranks  from  which  recruits  can  be  drawn  into 
the  Orand  Army  of  the  Republic.  With  the 
consummation  of  peace  through  victory  Its 
ranks  were  closed  forever;  Its  lines  are 
steadily  growing  thinner,  and  the  ceaseless 
tramp  of  Its  columns  Is  with  ever  lessening 
tread.  The  gaps  In  the  picket  Unes  grow 
wider  every  day.  Details  are  made  tor  the 
reserve  summoned  Into  the  shadowy  regions 
until  by  and  by  only  a  solitary  sentinel  will 
stand  eruard.  waiting  untU  the  bugle  call  of 
the  beyond  shall  muster  out  the  last  com- 
rade of  the  Orand  Army  of  the  RspubUc. 

To  read  the  annual  report  of  the  mem- 
bership rolls  Is  a  reminder  that  the  Grim 
Reaper  moves  with  mechanical  precision. 
From  a  high  point  of  409.489  members 
in  1890,  the  GAR  steadily  had  its  ranks 
thinned  to  276,612  in  1900,  103,258  in 
1920,  21,080  in  1930,  1039  in  1940.  and  a 
mere  16  when  the  books  were  closed  on 
September  1,  1949,  In  Indianapolis. 

Yes,  In  the  same  way  the  gaps  in  the 
lines  grow  thinner  for  the  World  Wm  I 
buddies  and  the  time  Is  running  on  those 
who  fought  in  World  War  n.  We  can 
well  ask  ourselves  "Have  we  cared 
enough?"  and  "Do  we  really  deserve  the 
heritage  of  these  noble  sacrifices?"  Time 
ran  out  on  the  GAR.  Only  six  of  Its 
survivmg  members  attended  the  final  en- 
campment, the  83d,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
in  1949.  How  appropriate  to  choose 
Indianapolis  since  It  was  there  In  1866 
that  the  first  encampment  gathered. 
Yes,  time  ran  out  when  that  solitary 
sentinel    Albert    Woolson,    of    Duluth, 


Minn.,  passed  to  his  reward  on  August  2, 
1956.  the  last  surviving  veteran  of  the 
GAR. 

One  who  loves  history  can  never  tire 
of  the  stories  of  these  stalwart  men. 
Their  spirit  never  dimmed.  Marvel,  for 
example,  at  the  ringing  words  of  100- 
year-old  Past  National  Commander 
Hiram  R,  Gale  who  addressed  the  final 
encampment  and  directed  this  thought 
at  World  War  I  and  n  vets  who  were  in 
attendance : 

You  boys  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  your  country  have  a  duty.  •  •  •  If  you 
let  the  country  get  away  from  the  Constitu- 
tion there  will  be  no  great  and  strong  and 
free  United  States — the  United  States  we  all 
fought  to  preserve  and  protect. 

What  a  fitting  statement  to  close  the 
roll  on  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
What  a  significant  reminder  to  each  of 
those  who  sees  security  in  affluence — not 
sacrifice — and  subordinates  the  real 
values  to  a  false  set  of  materialistic  gods 
in  this  day  and  age. 


INTERNATTONAL  OOOD  WILL 

THROUGH  LITTLE  LEAGUE  BASE- 
BALL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAHTT.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  developing  and  improv- 
ing our  relations  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  Is,  I  believe,  presented  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  Little  League 
baseball.  The  Members  will  recall  that 
within  the  past  year  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  recognizing  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  made  on  the  national 
and  international  scene  by  Little  League 
baseball,  granted  this  organization  a 
Federal  charter.  It  was  our  hope,  which 
has  definitely  been  justified  by  subse- 
quent developments,  that  the  Federal 
charter  would  aid  in  the  tremendous 
growth  already  enjoyed  by  this  outstand- 
ing organization. 

The  commissioner  of  baseball,  Wil- 
liam D.  Eckert,  emphasized  the  contri- 
bution of  Little  League  btiseball  na- 
tionally when  he  reported  that  "more 
than  750  graduates  of  Little  League  have 
now  joined  the  ranks  of  professional 
baseball  players  and  thousands  more  are 
continuing  to  play  our  national  game  on 
high  school  and  college  teams,"  In  de- 
scribing Little  League  baseball.  Commis- 
sioner Eckert  said : 

Little  League  not  only  fostws  friendships, 
develops  coordmatlon  and  good  health  habits 
in  boys,  but  It  breaks  down  social  barriers 
and  makes  for  a  more  closely  knit  com- 
munity. It  knows  no  national  boundaries 
as  It  has  developed  leagues  In  27  countries 
and  It  Is  played  with  equal  enthxislasm  every- 
where. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  Little  League  baseball, 
whether  in  the  relationship  of  father, 
manager,  player,  coach,  umpire,  or  just 
spectator,  recognize  the  monumental 
contribution  made  by  Little  League  base- 
ball to  the  youth  and  to  the  communities 
of  our  country. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion 
some  of  the  more  dramatic  benefits  that 
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cotud  be  ijfa Willi ed  through  the  prognun's 
effectiveness  ar?  b«»!ng  lost  because  of 
P!oblem.s  >  ;.  •■  League's  financial 

capabiUUts  I  refer  u>  the  opportunities 
aund  the  flrmnc.ai  re>U)MsiDil:Ues  on  the 
International  scer:p  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  every  ieagu  including  those 
outside  of  t>.>'  United  H'ates  of>?rate«  un- 
der the  Pedera:  charter  and  under  the 
rules  and  resilations  ■A  tn--  parent  orga- 
nization through  tl.e  mtdiuin  of  a  tri^n- 
c:...-,e  ^ra.-.'.f.:!  :jv  ■;..  .;;.:- ,ais  in  their 
WLiUanxsport.  Fh  .  neai-lauart<^rs. 

f>en  th'Tfv,-  areas  u  tiie  world  which  do 
not  speak  o';r  lar.guafc-°  are  governed  by 
the  rules  and  disc;:jli".e^  and  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  the  traditions  the 
same  as  every  other  team  participating 
here  in  the  United  States.  When  I  urged 
the  ado^uioi  of  the  legislation  which 
would  autnoriiie  the  grant  of  a  Federal 
charter,  I  po;nt*'d  out  to  the  Coocreas 
the  grea:  good  tnat  could  be  accom- 
plished throughout  the  world  by  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  a  simple  baaeball. 
The  color  of  one's  skin,  the  language  that 
one  speaks,  the  ancestry,  the  wealth,  the 
home  background,  the  environment,  are 
completely  forgotten  In  the  frlendahlp, 
the  rnut  .;ai  assistance,  and  the  conunon 
good  ^ugnt  to  be  obtained  on  a  baseball 
team.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Little 
League  where  the  prejudices  that  some- 
times develop  In  the  adult  have  not  yet 
Degim  to  exist  In  the  youth. 

What  better  medium,  therefore,  for 
Improving  race  relations  In  the  United 
Stales  and  developing  better  Interna- 
tional relationships  through  the  world, 
then  t^iLs  great  sport  of  baseball  played 
as  it  Is  under  'J\e  Ideal  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  Little  League  baseball.  Con- 
sider If  you  will,  the  rare  opportunity  of 
bringing  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
some  small  South  American  community 
or  some  village  In  Pia.'-.ce.  or  one  of  the 
Industrialized  ciUes  of  Germany.  Poland, 
or  even  Ru.-:,^la.  the  rules  of  conduct,  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  and  sportsmanship,  the 
competitive  spirit  and  the  overall  good- 
will of  the  great  American  game  of  base- 
bail  as  played  by  their  own  sons  In  their 
own  backyard  under  the  American  rulee. 

It  does  setr^i  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  corxlu.sion  Is  self-evident.  Here  Is 
a  built-ln,  sure-fire,  guaranteed-to-sxic- 
ceed  Impiement  to  develop  our  relations 
throughout  the  world.  How  much  more 
Important  Is  this  than  some  of  the  ill- 
conceived  projects  which  have  been  de- 
veloped and  upon  which  huge  sums  have 
been  exi>ended  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering tlie  American  Image  and  devel- 
oping good  will  among  nations?  Already 
Little  League  on  its  own,  without  any 
Federal  cont;  ib'Uion  of  any  kind,  has 
developed  leagues  m  27  countries.  Each 
year  team.,  from  tXirnpr.  .Japan,  Canada, 
and  Mexico  travf!  vi  Wllllamsport  to 
pa:*:c:prt-.  ;  ,  Workl  Series  of  Little 
League  bastK>a:i  At  its  own  expense. 
LicUe  League  E:a.<  sent  plans  and  Instruc- 
Uons,  together  with  experienced  know- 
how  or.  orgaiuzational  methods,  to  such 
places  as  Australia.  Italy.  Taiwan.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Norway,  Okinawa,  Airlca.  Japan, 
Teheran,  a«  well  as  moat  major  oountrles 
of  Europe  and  our  contiguous  neighbors. 


Canada  and  Mezloo.  I  am  told  that  the 
acceptance  of  Little  League  baseball  in 
these  countries  far  exceeds  even  that 
witnessed  by  all  of  us  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
relationship  brought  about  by  Little 
League  basebail  in  these  varloias  com- 
munities and  countries,  applied  at  the 
family  level,  modest  as  It  is,  seems  to 
engender  more  respect  and  effectiveness 
for  the  people  of  the  country  than  do 
some  of  the  higher  level  approaches. 
Baseball  indeed  speaks  a  common  lan- 
guage wherever  It  is  played  and  as  It 
expresses  the  pride  of  a  parent  and  the 
unlimited  ambition  of  a  youngster  of 
Little  League  age,  It  would  seera  to  be 
worth  whatever  encouragement  it  can 
be  given.  Mr.  Speaker,  Little  League 
truly  represents  the  spark  of  ambition 
that  can  be  struck  in  the  heart  of  a 
boy  anywhere  exposure  is  given,  and  it 
creates  the  same  kind  of  family  pride 
in  Costa  fUca  or  the  Impoverished  areas 
of  Naples  as  it  does  here  In  our  econom- 
ically provident  society. 

In  this  period  of  history,  when  billions 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  our  fellow  men  throughout  the 
world  and  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
American  dream  and  the  American  way 
of  life  to  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  US.  Government 
should  play  a  more  Important  role  In 
aid  of  these  laudable  objectives  and 
readily  obtainable  accomplishments  of 
Little  League  baseball. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  should  consider  how  this 
budding  international  Instrumentality 
can  be  a'wisted  and  improved.  Like  other 
agencies  whose  Importance  has  become 
more  pronounced  within  recent  years, 
this  Is  truly  a  Little  League  of  youth,  of 
youthful  dreams,  and  of  hope  for  the 
future.  These  hopes  and  these  dreams 
can  and  should  be  shared  with  children 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  m  Little  League 
baseball  and  what  it  can  accomplish  in 
the  future  throughout  the  world  and  I, 
therefore,  am  convinced  that  we  should 
render  some  financial  assistance  In  en- 
couraging the  work  which  has  been  done, 
and  which  In  my  Judgment  should  be 
done  on  a  more  intensified  basis  through 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Federal  funds, 
at  least  in  some  modest  amount,  should 
be  made  available  at  once  to  aid  Little 
League  in  teaching,  promoting  and  de- 
veloping the  fundamentals  of  Little 
League  baseball  In  many  needy  areas  of 
the  world.  Funds  should  also  be  made 
available  by  way  of  transportation  al- 
lowances to  representative  teams  from 
foreign  nations  to  allow  for  visits  to  the 
United  States  for  the  punxjse  of  meeting 
In  competition,  teams  representing  the 
various  sections  of  our  own  country. 
What  better  way  to  develop  in  the  heart 
of  a  young  European  or  Asian,  the 
knowledge  of  and  the  respect  for  the 
American,  than  to  have  him  visit  our 
land  and  see  it  as  he  plays  the  competi- 
tive sport  of  baseball  with  an  American 
boy  of  his  own  age,  and  exchanging  with 
hirr\  hia  idess  ^nd  amhttioos? 


I  would  urge,  therefore,  the  Memberj 
of  this  House  to  personally  evaluate  the 
great  contribution  that  Little  League 
can  make  and  then  urge  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  and  the  appropriate 
executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  authorize  and  appropriate  Fed- 
eral funds  to  further  expand,  develop 
Improve  Little  League  In  Its  efforts 
}ughout  the  world.    This  could  be,  in 

_  Judgment,  one  of  the  truly  Important 
investments  for  the  future  of  America 
and  the  future  of  the  world. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  IMMIGRA-nON 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Ur.  Speaker,  there  are 
approximately  2.933. 5«2  men  and  women 
in  the  U.S.  armed  services  today.  Of 
this  number,  about  888,944  serve  overseas 
as  the  outer  bastions  of  the  United  States 
and  as  protectors  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. In  fact,  approximately  250.000 
soldiers  wearing  the  American  uniform 
are  now  fighting  against  aggression  in 
Vietnam  today.  The  burden  and  sacri- 
fice on  their  shotilders  are  only  out- 
weighed by  theh-  great  contribution  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  free  world 

I  strongly  feel  that  a  man  or  woman 
wearing  the  American  uniform  and  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  this  country 
should  have  the  opixirtunity  of  Immedi- 
ately becoming  an  American  citizen  If 
that  is  his  desire.  I,  therefore,  Join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  John  J.  Rooniy,  by 
today  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
means  for  the  expeditious  naturalization 
of  aliens  who  have  lawfully  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  Immi- 
grants or  subsequently  become  perma- 
nent residents  and  w*^-^  ha.c  served 
honorably  in  the  Armec  ^orces  nt  the 
United  States  during  the  period  begta- 
nlrig  January  1, 19S3. 

Before  introducing  this  legislation  I 
carefully  considered  the  appropriateness 
of  a  commencing  date.  I  note  that  on 
February  12,  1956,  the  first  mlhtary  ad- 
visory assistance  group,  approximately 
800  members  of  the  Special  Forces,  wa^ 
sent  to  Vletntim;  on  December  14,  1961 
our  late,  great  President  Kennedy 
pledged  Increased  aid  to  Vietnam;  on 
August  14.  1964.  the  first  air  strikes  were 
levied  against  North  Vietnam:  and  m 
March  6.  1965,  ground  combat  elements 
landed  In  Vietnam  as  a  part  of  a  buUdup 
of  U.S.  forces.  In  weighing  these  dates 
I  concluded  that  January  1,  1963.  was  the 
most  feasible  in  view  of  the  designed  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

Additionally.  I  also  weighed  a  require- 
ment, as  a  condition  precedent  to  ex- 
peditious naturalization,  that  a  member 
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of  the  armed  sendees  had  to  have  served 
in  Vietnam  or  perhaps  In  another  over- 
seas poet.  However,  stnee  every  unit, 
wherever  stationed  in  the  United  States, 
may  be  sent,  overseas,  I  felt  that  the  most 
equitable  approach  would  be  to  bestow 
naturalization  benefits  on  every  person 
who  entered  the  X3B.  military  forces 
while  In  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  legislation 
enacted  on  March  27.  1942,  which  en- 
abled aliens  serving  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  n  to  qualify  for  naturallza- 
Uon. 

On  June  30,  1953,  the  President  signed 
the  next  legislation  which  affected  mili- 
tary persons  and  naturalization.  This 
was  an  act  to  provide  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  persons  who  had  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  after 
June  24.  1950,  and  not  later  than  July  1, 
1955,  honorably,  in  an  active  duty  status, 
for  a  period  or  periods  totaling  not  less 
than  90  days  and  who  had  been  physi- 
cally present  in  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  at  least  1  year  prior  to  entering 
the  armed  services.  This  legislation  was 
designed  to  bestow  naturalization  bene- 
fits on  aliens  serving  during  the  Korean 
conflict  The  hostilities  In  Korea  opened 
on  June  25.  1950,  and  the  termination 
date  of  June  30,  1955,  was  selected  inas- 
much as  that  was  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  authority  for  induction  under 
the  amended  Selective  Service  Act. 

There  Is  provision  in  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  for  naturalization 
benefits,  section  328,  for  aliens  who  serve 
honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  an  aggregate  period 
of  3  years  following  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence.  There  is  also  pro- 
vision for  aliens  who  served  honorably 
In  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  or  the 
Korean  conflict,  section  S29,  and  who 
failed  to  seek  the  t>enefits  available  to 
them  under  former  legislation,  but  no 
specific  provision  is  contained  In  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  for  aliens 
who  have  served  or  are  serving  honor- 
ably during  the  period  of  the  Vietnam 
hostlllUes. 

Many  permanent  resident  aliens  have 
enlisted  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Many 
students  and  visitors  have  been  inducted 
tn  accordance  with  our  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  and  win 
subsequently  become  permanent  resi- 
dents of  tHe  United  States. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  person  who 
has  risked  his  life  for  the  United  States 
«hould  be  honored  with  an  opportimity 
for  citizenship  of  this  country  expedi- 
tiously. 

This  legislaUon  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced does  not  waive  basic  reqidrements 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
relating  to  good  moral  character,  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  understanding  of  the  English 
language.  It  contemplates  benefits  only 
for  the  alien  who  has  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  and  whoJias  served 
honorably  in  the  Armed  T6rce«  of  the 
United  States. 


Those  aliens  who  are  separated  from 
military  service  on  account  of  alienage 
or  those  who  are  conscientious  objectors 
who  performed  no  military,  atr,  or  naval 
duty  whatever,  or  refused  to  wear  the 
uniform  shall  not  be  regarded  as  having 
served  honorably  or  as  having  been 
separated  under  honorable  conditions. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  and  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  act  upon  this  legisla- 
tion as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


INQUIRY    INTO    SIMPLIFyiNG    VS. 
INCOME  TAX  FORMS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascxlx]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  ids  point  in  the  Rxcoko 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
come tax  forms  which  we  are  now  strug- 
gling to  file  before  the  15th  of  the  month 
were  designed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  after  taking  into  account  hteral- 
ly  hundreds  of  suggestions  from  account- 
ants, lawyers,  business  systems  experts, 
and  Just  plain  ordinary  taxpayers,  so  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  advised  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
Members  of  the  subconunittee  are  Con- 
gressmen ToRBERT  H.  MacDOMALD,  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts;  CoRNXLnrs  E. 
Gallagher,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
John  O.  Dow.  Democrat,  of  New  York; 
Donald  RtrMSFELD.  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois; and  Robert  Dole,  Republican,  of 
Kansas.  The  Honorable  Willlam  L. 
Dawson,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  Is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  subcommittee  is  interested  in  the 
Income  tax  operations  of  IRS  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  efficiency  and  econo- 
my. Simplification  of  the  forms  and 
procedures  presents  the  possibility  of 
large  savings  to  the  Govenmient,  and  at 
the  same  time  easing  the  tasks  of  the  tax- 
payers in  preparing  their  returns. 

The  problem  is  replete  with  complica- 
tions. Experts,  both  within  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Senlce  and  without,  have 
tolled  toward  greater  simplification  of 
forms.  The  1965  forms  represent  the 
best  effort  that  IRS  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce— and  they  may  leave  a  lot  of  room 
for  Improvement. 

As  the  Commissioner  has  advised  the 
subcommittee,  there  is  very  little  room 
for  administrative  action  to  simplify 
forms  imder  existing  law.  The  techni- 
cality and  complexity  of  the  Income  tax 
laws  undoubtedly  make  form  preparation 
an  extremely  difficult  and  exacting  task. 
On  the  other  hand,  great  numbers  of 
taxpayers  are  not  affected  by  many  of 
the  special  requirements  of  the  tax  laws, 
so  that  every  possible  effort  must  be  made 
tc  simplify  their  returns. 

Th»  pro^>ect  of  being  able  to  save  a 
lot  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  by  having 


personal  income  tax  forms  In  such  shape 
that  they  can  easily  be  processed  on  IRS 
automated  equlpmeit.  has  impelled  fur- 
ther subcommittee  study  of  the  problem. 
despite  its  difficulties.  FVh-  one  thing,  it 
has  seemed  that  a  large  amount  of  man- 
power now  devoted  to  checking  the  in- 
dividual entries  on  IRS  form  1040 — the 
long  form — could  be  devoted  to  other  en- 
deavors, or  perhaps  largely  eliminated, 
if  more  taxpayers  could  file  their  returns 
on  simple  cards.  As  subcommittee  chair- 
man. I  asked  the  Commlsskner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  advise  whether  many 
income  tax  returns  could  be  reduced  to 
simple  cards. 

The  Commissioner  advised  tiie  sub- 
committee that: 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  axUttng 
laws  determine  the  kinds  of  Information  to 
be  required  on  tax  lorms.  Ttieee  requlre- 
menta  do  not  change  when  we  switch  from 
manually  proceseed  to  electronically  proc- 
essed forms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fofm  1040A 
(which  Is  used  by  aMLrly  30  million  small 
Income  taxpayers )  has  been  on  a  punch  card 
for  about  10  years.  Under  our  autom.atic 
data  processing  system,  all  tax  return  forms 
will  eventually  be  processed  electronically. 
This  system  Is  in  full  operation  throughout 
the  country  for  corporation,  excise,  and  em- 
ployment taxes,  and  in  two  of  our  seven  re- 
gions for  Individual  Income  taxes.  The  pend- 
ing Treasury  Department  appro[>riation  bill 
wlU  largely  determine  bow  soon  we  can  com- 
plete the  remaining  implementation  of  the 
system. 

In  the  meantime,  we  ar«  hopeful  that 
means  will  be  foiuid  for  improving  forms  and 
procedures  not  later  than  the  time  for  de- 
signing forms  for  the  1960  tax  year. 

IRS  form  1040A,  to  which  the  Com- 
missioner referred,  can  be  filed  by  all 
taxpayers  having  Income  of  $10,000  or 
less  from  wages,  and  no  more  than  $200 
in  other  income. 

In  its  broad  efforts  toward  simplifica- 
tion of  tax  forms  and  procedures  under 
existing  law,  the  subcommittee  has  ex- 
plored the  posslbihty  of  many  more  per- 
sons filing  on  simple  cards,  by  raising 
the  Income  limitation  to  which  lorm 
1040A  applies.  In  that  connection  it  has 
sought  the  views  not  only  of  IRS,  but 
also  of  numerous  professional  associa- 
tltms  and  automatic  data  processing  in- 
dustry representatives.  It  htis  also  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  with  Its 
large  staff  of  auditing  and  accoimting 
experts  to  aid  the  subcommittee's  study. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  heads  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  has  reported  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  results  of  the  GAO  study. 

In  brief,  the  GAO  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusions of  an  earlier  ERS  study  on  the 
Impracticability  of  extending  the  card 
form  of  tax  return  beyond  its  present  use. 
The  IRS  study  had  shown  that  about 
9  million  taxpayers  who  could  have  filed 
the  card  form.  1040A,  under  the  estab- 
lished $10,000  income  limitation,  actu- 
ally used  the  long  form,  1040,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  IRS  had  tried  to 
encourage  taixpayers  to  make  greater  use 
of  the  card  form,  by  raising  the  Income 
limltaUon  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

The  study  also  showed  that  if  the  In- 
come limitations  were  raised  to  $15,000, 
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some  417.000  more  taxpayers  could  use 
the  card  form;  if  the  income  limitation 
were  entirely  eliminated  an  additional 
43.000  taxpayers  couid  ftlc  on  the  card 
form  However,  becaw.se  s/i  many  tax- 
payers who  are  presently  eltKibie  to  file 
their  returns  by  cards  chfx/s€  to  file  the 
long  form  and  because  tax  practitioners 
generally  prefer  to  uae  the  long  forma, 
IRS  had  not  considered  It  advisable  to 
spread  the  use  of  the  card  forma  to  apply 
to  Incomes  beyond  the  $10,000  limitation. 
The  OAO  believes  that  conclusion  to  be 
appropriate 

I  believe  th.e  information  contained  in 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  will  be 
of  Interest  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  every  taxpayer.  Without 
objection.  I  .submit  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  for  the  Ricord: 

COMPTHOLI  rg    GtNKJlAL    OF   THI 

UNrriD  Statxs. 
Washington,  D.C.^  March  11,  1966. 
Hon    Da.vtx  B    F»acXLX. 

Chatrman.  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
commtttfr.  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  House  of  Representatives. 

DzAR  Mr  Chaiucak:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  \etveT  of  July  30.  19«a.  requesting  our 
office  Uj  aMlat  your  rubcommlttee  in  Ita  con- 
sideration cf  possible  means  for  slmplirytng 
Income  tax  return  forms  and  procedures 
under  existing  laws.  Staff  members  of  the 
g'lbcotnmittee  indicated  to  us  that  your  prl- 
nnary  interest  Is  to  aid  taxpayers  In  filing  tax 
returns  hv  .Ticking  the  forms  and  procedures 
as  si.Tipe  •o;  possible. 

.\i  speclftcally  requested  by  your  staff 
members  on  September  1.  1965,  we  explored 
with  responsible  officials  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  possibility  of  Increas- 
ing the  doUar  Income  limitation  above  the 
established  » 10.000  celling  to  ascertain 
whether  more  taxpayers  could  use  the  card 
form  U  -S.  individual  Income  tax  return 
(form  lOtOAi  We  also  reviewed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Service  to  prescribe  tax  forma 
and  procedu.'es  and  obtained  various  statis- 
tical data  relating  to  individual  tax  returns. 

On  January  14  IMfl.  the  results  of  our 
inquiry  were  discussed  with  Messrs.  Matan 
and  Rothenberg  of  yotir  staff.  In  general. 
these  results  showed  tliat,  aooordlng  to  aa 
Internal  Revenvie  Service  study  conducted 
In  1965  of  tax  returns  filed  for  1963,  the 
Service  estimated  that  about  S  million  tax- 
payers who  could  have  filed  a  form  1040A 
card  form  return  under  the  established 
•  10, 000  Income  limitation  actually  filed  a 
U3  Individual  inctune  tax  return  (form 
li>»Oi.  The  study  also  showed  that  an  ad- 
ditional 417  OOO  taxpayers  could  file  form 
1040A  returns  if  the  Income  limitation  were 
raised  w,  liSOOO  and  that  about  another 
43  000  taxpayers  could  file  card  form  1040A 
returns  if  the  Income  limitation  were  elim- 
inated 

On  the  baau  of  our  review  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  us  and  our  discussions  with 
cognizant  officials,  we  believe  that  the  con- 
iu-si.^n  reached  by  the  Service  that  it  la  In- 
advisable t<->  raise  the  Income  limitation 
Above  sioooo  appears  app>roprlate. 

PoDowing  m  more  detail,  are  the  results 
of  OUT  revlev/ 

PiamNlNT    CODS    PmoVTSIONS 

Aec-.ion  floii  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  :9&4  ,26  tJS.C.  8011)  provJdt*  generally 
•.ha.t.  when  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
hv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate any  person  made  liable  for  a  tax  or 
the  collection  thereo*  shall  make  a  return  or 
statement  according  to  the  fornxs  and  regu- 


laUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  Section  6012  sets  forth  the  In- 
dividuals required  to  file  income  tax  returns. 
Under  authority  granted  in  the  code,  the 
Service  has  provided  in  section  1  6012-1  (a) 
(7)(i)  of  the  income  tax  regulations  (26 
era  1  6012-1)  that  IndlvldTials  may  use  the 
oard-form  tax  return  (form  1040A)  If  their 
income  is  leas  than  $10,000  and  consists  en- 
tirely of  wages  subject  to  withholding  tax 
and  not  more  than  $300  in  total  of  dividends. 
Interest,  and  other  wages.  Subparagraph  (6) 
of  section  1.6013-l(a)  provides  that  a  tax- 
payer, although  entitled  to  uae  a  form  1040A 
return  for  a  taxable  year,  may  choose  to  re- 
port his  tax  on  a  form  1040  return.  The 
dollar  limitation  on  those  taxpayers  eligible 
to  file  form  1040A  returns  and  the  option 
provided  certain  tax{>ayers  to  file  either  a 
form  1040A  or  a  form  1040  return  are  ad- 
ministrative rules  that  can  be  changed  by 
the  Service  through  revisions  in  the  Income 
Tax  Regulations. 

CRANOXS  rN  INCOME  TAX  KXCULSTIONS  WHICH 
MAT  HAVE  INCRXASKD  TRX  NTTMBKB  OF  TAX- 
PA  TZaS  m-INC  CARD  rORM   104  0 A  TAX  SXTUaNS 

For  tax  year  1948  the  Service  provided  for 
the  use  by  certain  individuals  of  a  paper 
summary  form  tax  return  (form  1040A). 
This  form  replaced  the  wage  withholding  in- 
come tax  receipt  (form  W-2)  that  was  filed 
as  a  return  by  certain  individuals  for  the 
years  1944  through  1947.  For  tax  year  1964 
the  Service  provided  a  card  form  1040A  tax 
return.  The  card  form  1040A  return,  made 
available  by  the  Service  until  1966.  was  de- 
signed fca-  use  by  taxpayers  having  Income 
primarily  from  wages  of  lees  than  $5,000  and 
to  permit  the  Service  to  compute  em  individ- 
ual's tax. 

The  Service  revised  the  card  form  1040A 
for  the  1966  tax  year  to  permit  the  taxpayer 
to  compute  his  own  tax.  Por  tax  year  1968, 
the  Service  again  revised  such  form  and 
raised  the  $6,000  Income  limitation  to  $10,000. 
Only  taxpayers  having  an  income  of  less 
than  $5,000.  however,  could  elect  to  have  the 
Service  compute  their  tax  because  section 
6014  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  limits 
the  tax  computation  by  the  Service  to  certain 
wage  earners  having  Income  of  less  than 
$5,000. 

The  raising  of  the  income  limitation  from 
$6,000  to  $10,000  for  tax  year  1968  appears 
to  have  contributed  to  a  greater  use  by  tax- 
payers of  card  form  1040A,  Por  tax  year 
1966,  the  year  of  the  revision  to  the  card 
form  1040A  which  permitted  the  taxpayer 
to  compute  his  own  tax.  about  60.2  million 
retxims  were  filed  by  individuals  including 
about  14.1  million  card  forms  1040A.  For 
tax  year  1968,  when  the  Income  limitation 
was  raised  to  $10,000,  about  60  million  re- 
turns were  filed  by  Individuals  including 
about  17J  million  card  forms  1040A.  Thus, 
Willie  the  total  numl>er  of  individual  re- 
turns filed  for  tax  year  1958  decreased  0  2 
million,  compared  with  those  filed  for  tax 
year  1956,  the  card  forms  1040A  filed  for  tax 
year  1968  increased  3.1  million,  compared 
with  those  filed  for  tax  year  1956.  The  total 
number  of  individual  returns  filed  increased 
from  about  60  nail  lion  for  tax  year  1968  to 
64.3  million  for  tax  year  1964,  and  the  num- 
ber of  card  forms  1040A  filed  increased  from 
about  17.2  million  to  17.7  million  for  these 
same  years. 

MT7MBKS     or     rLICIBLK     TAXPATXES     MOT     rXLINO 
CARD    POBM     t040A    TAX    RXTVaNS 

According  to  an  internal  study  made  by  the 
Service  in  1966  of  returns  filed  for  1963, 
about  9  million  taxpayers  eligible  to  file  card 
form  1040A  tax  returns  under  the  estab- 
lished $10,000  inoome  limitttion  filed  form 
1040  tax  returns.  A  summary  of  the  Service's 
analysis  resulting  from  the  study  is  included 
as  an  appendix. 


Although  the  Service  has  taken  steps  to 
encourage  taxpayers  to  make  greater  use  of 
the  card  form  1040A  tax  reurn.  such  as  by 
raising  the  Income  limit  to  $10,000  and  al- 
lowing Uxpayers  the  opUon  of  computing 
their  taxes  or  having  the  Service  compute 
the  taxes,  there  still  remain  a  considerable 
number  of  taxpayers  eligible  to  file  cart 
form  1040A  tax  returns  who  elect  to  use 
forms  1040. 

According  to  the  Service,  one  of  the  prln. 
clpal  reasons  for  filing  a  form  1040  return 
in  lieu  of  a  card  form  1040A  return  U  the 
preference  of  tax  practitioners  to  use  form 
1040.  Our  inquiries  to  Service  officials  dU- 
closed  that  the  latest  information  on  the 
number  of  taxpayers  who  employ  tax  practi- 
tioners is  based  upon  tax  returns  filed  for 
the  years  1961  and  1962.  We  were  informed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Service's  Statistics 
Division  that : 

"Our  characteristics  study  of  form  1040  for 
1961  showed  that  48  percent  of  returns  filed 
for  that  year  were  signed  by  preparer  other 
than  taxpayer.  This  study  was  based  on  a 
sample  of  12.600  out  of  the  nearly  43  mil- 
lion  returns  filed  for  1961.  A  technical  note 
in  the  study  suggests  that  the  48  percent 
estimate  may  reflect  some  upward  bias  due  to 
unanticipated  problems  met  during  proces- 
sing. However,  estimates  from  sulMequent 
small-scale  studies  of  returns  for  1962  are 
consistent  with  the  characteristics  study 
figure  for  1961." 

We  were  Informed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Service's  tax  forms  cocM-dlnating  committee 
that  tax  practitioners  prefer  to  use  the  form 
1040  because  it  facilitates  the  preparation  of 
carbon  copies  of  the  return  for  their  files 
and  for  the  taxpayers.  In  addition,  the  form 
1040  generally  can  be  prepared  more  easily 
than  the  card  form  1040A  because  data  re- 
quired to  be  reported  is  on  one  side  of  the 
form.  The  chairman  believes  that  the  rela- 
tionship l>etween  the  Service  and  the  public 
would  be  harmed  if  the  Service  discontinued 
the  option  given  to  taxpayers  to  select  the 
form  that  makes  It  easier  for  them  to  report 
their  taxes. 

NtTMBXa  or  ADDmONAI,  TAXPATKR8  WHO  WOtTUJ 
BK  KUOIBLX  TO  FILX  CAST  rOBM  1040A  BBTUBKB 
IT  TRZ   INCOMX   CKILINC   18   BAISXD 

According  to  the  Internal  study  by  the 
Service  of  returns  filed  for  1963,  an  addi- 
tional 417,000  taxpayers  could  file  card  form 
1040A  returns  if  the  Income  limitation  were 
raised  to  $15,000  and  another  43,000  taxpay- 
ers could  file  such  returns  if  the  income  lim- 
itation were  eliminated.  (See  appendix.) 
Although  460,000  additional  taxpayers  would 
become  eligible  if  the  income  IlmlUtlon 
were  eliminated,  these  taxpayers  may  not 
necessarily  file  the  form  1040A  return.  As 
Indicated  by  the  Service  study  of  returns 
filed  for  1963,  an  estimated  9  million  tax- 
payers eligible  to  file  card  form  1040A  re- 
turns chose  to  file  form  1040  returns. 

In  addition,  we  were  Informed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Service's  tax  forms  coordi- 
nating committee  that  the  number  of  addi- 
tional eligible  taxpayers  who  would  file  the 
card  form  1040A  tax  returns.  If  permitted  to 
do  so,  would  be  materially  reduced  princi- 
pally because  tax  practitioners  prefer  to  use 
form  1040  returns  rather  than  to  use  the 
card  form  1040A  returns  as  previously  dis- 
cussed. Because  of  the  factors  as  set  forth 
In  this  ref>ort,  the  Service  has  not  considered 
It  advisable  to  raise  or  eliminate  the  $10,000 
limitation  on  the  Income  of  taxpayers  per- 
mitted to  uae  the  card  form  1040A  tax 
return. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

F^AKK  H.  Wbtcxl, 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  Vntted 
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DEDICATEHD  TEIACHERS  AT  WIND- 
MILL STREET  SCHCXJL 

Mr.  OON2LALEZ.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  Pocarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
BtcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of  Monday, 
March  28,  1966,  contained  an  article  en- 
titled 'School  Can  Be  I^in  Where  There's 
Warmth  and  Kindness,"  which  I  should 
like   to   include   at   this   i>olnt   in   the 

RlCORO. 

The  article  touches  on  the  excellent 
work  that  a  dedicated  group  of  women 
Is  doing  with  children  who  are  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing.  As  a  result  of  their 
activity  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
program  at  Windmill  Street  School  has 
earned  great  reknown  throughout  the 
New  England  area  and  has  become  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  parents.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  capable,  qualified 
people  who  possess  in  high  degree  the 
warmth  and  kindness  to  which  the  news- 
paper refers. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
BCROOL     Cam     Bb     Pun     Wrebb     Trbbx's 

Wabmth,    Kindmkss — TxAciuas    or    Dxar 

TouNosTxas     Auso     Havx     Pbobixms     roB 

Paexnts 

(By  Klki  Scottl) 

School  can  really  be  fun — U  you  are  taught 
by  Miss  McPbUllps,  Miss  ICurphy,  or  Miss 
Brown.  These  three  dedicated  women  teach 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  bearing  at  Windmill 
Street  School,  a  Providence  public  school. 

Miss  M.  Begins  McPhllilps.  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  the  three,  has  been  working 
With  the  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf  since 
1949.  She  Is  a  motherly  looking  woman 
who  radiates  warmth,  kindness,  and  fun. 


At  Windmill  Street  School,  she  gives  sup- 
plementary classes  to  the  hard  of  bearing 
children  who  are  integrated  In  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  teaches  the  edu- 
cables,  these  children  wtto  are  both  hard  of 
hearing  and  have  an  IQ  below  80. 

Besides  working  with  the  children.  Miss 
McPhllUps  conducts  a  parent-training  pro- 
gram which  Is  held  once  every  3  weeks.  Its 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  parents  techniques 
and  ways  to  help  the  child  Integrate  into 
community  affairs. 

Before  being  admitted  to  the  bard-of-hear- 
Ing  program  at  Windmill  Street  School,  the 
children  are  carefully  screened.  Miss  Helen 
M.  MacPherson.  hearing  consultant  at  the 
school,  meets  the  parents,  contacts  the  ad- 
visory clinic  (every  hard  of  hearing  or  deaf 
child  is  referred  to  Windmill  Street  School 
by  some  agency),  and  compiles  a  case  his- 
tory. 

Kvery  child  is  talcen  on  a  trial  basis.  Be- 
fore he  is  accepted,  each  must  prove  tluougb 
the  training  program  tliat  he  can  get  along 
in  the  Integrated  program. 

"Integration  is  one  way  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  to  learn,"  Miss  McPhllilps  asserted. 
But  It  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  or  In  all 
cases  the  best  way.  she  feels. 

"The  children  must  get  the  most  they  can 
out  of  the  regular  classes."  she  continued. 
They  know  lipreading  and  have  special  seat- 
ing arrangements  in  the  classrooms. 

To  Instruct  the  hard  of  hearing  children 
at  Windmill  Street  School,  the  TVA  (tactual, 
visual,  auditory)  method  is  used  basically 
but  the  three  teachers  will  try  anything.  "If 
it  works  we  use  it,"  Miss  Murphy  said,  speak- 
ing for  her  colleagues  as  well. 

Maureen  M.  Murphy,  who  came  to  Wind- 
mill Street  School  in  1962,  teaches  a  supple- 
mentary class  to  the  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf 
children  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades 
and  also  teaches  Xh»  multiple  handicapped. 
(At  WlndmlU  Street  School,  children  with 
Tarlous  hskndlcaps  are  accepted  as  long  as 
bearing  Is  the  predominant  one) 

And  she  has  all  sorts  of  unique  ways  to 
teach.  The  girls  learn  speUlng  by  tracing 
the  letters  In  talcum  powder.  The  boys  uae 
sand  and  watar.  Bran  at  tb*  age  of  6  or  7, 
they  don't  want  to  be  called  i 


Tbe  children  also  have  contests  with  so&p 
pipes  to  see  who  can  blow  the  biggest  bubble 
and  beat  drams  to  stresa  tbe  correct  word 
In  a  sentenoe. 

Behind   these   apparent    Fa-.i,!c»    :  e*    R    \f-rf 
•Unpla  concept  which  Miw  M-a-pr.y  exp.t.:- 
■tiajtly:   "Ijanguaj^r    ;;.u'    ■<     :-■?■   n.hae    rt:^ 
UMcn  before  thej    oaii   aii^lt:r^  •  a  . .   .; 

"Ws  act  out  words  that  arr  .:'!:.,;•  ..kt- 
dolng  somersaults  to  expla::.  :..-h;'.  •■  c 
heels.'  "  she  continued.  "With  rhr.drer.  «'"-. 
motor  problems,  M  they  perf(  rT  ;he  (4rt;r.n 
at  the  same  time  thfVrc  \Phr! Ara  u  »8i  •t 
this  reenforces  tbe  iai.p-a»ijf(-  .at;i-ppu 

A  cerebral  palsy  Tictin;  hrrse;'    m'ir.^  m  ,■..-' 
t^y  1b  Interested  prlxnarii)  ;:.  ;.-.!»«  v.-.u.  -..i.   ■ 
oeptual  and  motor  dilBcuiUea.    Slu  u-e.t 
she  can  identify  with  them  and    ■:.<:    w.^, 
because  she  too  is  handicapped. 

A  graduate  of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Ed- 
ucation. Miss  Murphy  began  to  work  wlt!i 
socially  handicapped  children.  From  there 
she  became  Interested  In  balptng  children 
who  had  problems  In  schbol.  and  eveatua..y 
decided  to  concentrate  her  efforts  on  those 
In  need  of  speech  therapy,  like  tlie  deaf  and 
bard  of  bearing.  So,  ahe  went  to  Boston 
VS.  fellowship  program  to  study  about  the 
deaf. 

Like  Miss  Murphy,  Jane  Brown  received 
a  master's  degree  from  Boston  University  In 
the  field  of  tbe  deaf.  She  was  the  first 
Rhode  Island  teacher  to  avail  herself  of  the 
UjS.  fellowship  program  to  study  about  the 
deaf. 

For  the  past  year,  the  young  blue-eyed 
blonde  has  been  teaching  a  "self-contained 
class"  at  Windmill  Street  School  for  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  children  from  6  to  8  years 
old.  She  tzies  to  create  a  first  grade  atoioe- 
phere  with  a  little  deviation  from  the  normal. 

The  little  deviation  Includes  "'avtng  up 
sentences  and  writing  them  on  tbe  board  as 
a  reward.  This  may  sound  easy,  but  for 
these  handicapped  children  it  takes  many 
repeated  efforts  and  much  encouragesMnt. 

"They  leave  out  all  connecting  words," 
Miss  Brown  explained,  and  employ  what  la 
termed  "natural  language." 

As  soon  as  they  are  able.  Miss  Brown's  pu- 
pUs  will  be  Integrated  Into  regiUar  classes, 
but  right  now  they  enjoy  singing  more  than 
anything  else. 

"They  have  a  song  about  ducks  they  love — 
you  can  tell  when  they  bear  it  because  their 
eyes  light  up,"  the  young  teacher  enthused. 

Windmill  Street  School  is  the  only  public 
school  Uk  the  city  which  has  a  special  pro- 
gram for  children  who  are  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing.  Surprisingly,  the  other  children  in 
the  school  accept  these  handicapped  young- 
sters naturally. 

Miss  McPhllilps  still  recalU  a  kindergarten 
class  In  which  there  was  one  deaf  child. 
Instead  of  taxmtlng  the  little  boy  because  he 
wore  a  hearing  aid,  the  other  children  tried 
to  make  themselves  similar  contraptions. 


THE    URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  cmm  of 
the  most  Important  and  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  our  programs  In  tbe  field 
of  urban  development  1$  the  Urban  Iklau 
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TransportAUon  Act  «f  li84.  That  pro- 
gram Ls  aimed  a*  ofWComlng  the  traillc 
congestion  which  threatens  to  strangle 
so  many  urban  areas 

The  mass  transit  ;;roKrair.  has  unusu- 
ally broad  suppcrt  reflecting  the  fact  that 
It  Is  aimed  at  a  critical  problem.  Not 
onJy  Is  It  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
future  pop'oJatlcn  growth  of  our  cities 
and  suburbs  but  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
to  save  the  tremendoiLs  amounts  of  pri- 
vate capital  Investment  which  now  ex- 
ists Despite  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  rely  on  buses,  subways,  and  com- 
muter trains  many  lines  find  It  unproflt- 
able  to  maintain  the  heavy  Investment 
necessary  for  thia  kind  of  transportation. 
Any  member  whose  district  haJs  suffered 
from  a  curtailment  of  mass  transit  serv- 
ices knows  well  how  serious  this  prob- 
If-m  IS 

My  Subcommittee  on  Housing  has  Just 
completed  4  week.s  of  hearings  on  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  legislation 
Including  the  extension  of  the  mass  tran- 
sit program.  Those  hearings  were  lin- 
usually  informative  and  some  of  the  best 
testimony  concerned  the  mass  transit 
program  Tills  came  from  representa- 
tives of  railroad  companies,  private  bus 
operators,  mayors,  planners,  and  special- 
ized experts  In  the  field.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  statements  was  the  endorsement 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men I  particularly  want  to  cite  their 
statement  that — 

Cofr.muier  •.ransportatlon  18  not  a  luxury; 
It  la  a  necessl'y  without  which  central  city 
and  suburbs  <i;:lte  wUi  seriously  suffer. 

This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress through  the  passage  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  It  Is 
now  necessary  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  in  the  existing  law,  and  for 
the  Info.'-mation  of  my  colleagues.  I  wish 
to  Include  the  excellent  statement  from 
the  BRT  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord: 
Br.'.thejihood  of  Railkoad  Trainmsm. 

ClfV€lana.  Ohio,  April  5.  1966. 
Hot;    Wn,u*M  A.  BASUtTT, 
Ciai'man.  Housing  Subcommittee.  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  House  of 
R''P"--!<"itattves,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chauman:  The  Brotherhood  of 
R-iUirr«icl  Trainmen  wholeheartedly  endorses 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
and  .••u-onsriy  urges  that  additional  funds  be 
providM  inr  this  propam.  Your  subcommlt- 
t«?  \a  well  aware  of  the  plight  of  the  Nations 
commuter  rail  lines  and  the  vital  role  they 
p;ay  -.ri  'Meir  communities.  Commuter  trans- 
port.!-ijr.  us  not  a  lurnry;  It  is  a  necessity 
wiihouc  which  central  city  and  suburbs  alike 
wUl  seriously  suffer  In  spite  of  this,  the 
Industry  la  confronted  with  a  serious  eco- 
nomic problem  which  makes  It  ImpoMlble 
for  rail  lines  to  make  the  additional  Invest- 
ment in  equipment  and  facUltlea  required  to 
serve  the  community  and  to  encourage  the 
use  ot  commuter  lines. 

Becauae  of  the  special  economics  of  com- 
muter railroads  aad  pcu^cularly  the  heavy 
rapit&l  Investment  required,  a  line  may  serve 
thousands  a.nd  thousands  of  commuters  every 
day  but  stui  far  below  the  profltmaklng 
level  CnngT^M  reoognlaed  this  fact  and  the 
essenua;  role  maa«  traaaportatlon  plays  In 
meetlni?  f.he  needs  of  our  towns  and  cltle*  In 
the  enactment  of  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act  That  act  provldwl  fuixls  for  only  8 
years  and  It  ts  now  neceaaary  to  continue  the 
a\;-r.anzation  and  to  do  It  In  advance  of 
actual   ezplraUoD  to  take  Into  account  tb« 


leadtlme    required    for    properly    planning 
these  faclUUes. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traltunen 
also  believes  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  funding  for  this  program. 
We  believe  that  this  is  In  keeping  with  the 
attitude  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
original  act.  The  legislative  tilstory  of  that 
law,  as  well  as  the  inescapable  facts  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  strongly  argue 
for  acceleration  of  activity  under  this  pro- 
gram. We  endorse  the  purpose  of  HJt.  13732 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Wisnau.  to  step 
up  the  grant  authority  and  put  the  program 
on  a  permanent  basis,  but  feel  that  an  even 
greater  increase  Is  necessary. 

As  originally  projxised  by  the  administra- 
tion In  1962  and  1963.  we  would  now  be  at  a 
$300  million  a  year  level,  and  In  fact,  even 
more  Is  needed.  We  hope  that  Congress  wUl 
view  the  administration's  original  request 
of  (200  million  annually  for  this  program  as 
a  minimum  and  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  Increases  above  that. 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  mass 
transit  program  and  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  we  urge  the  committee  to  act 
on  the  extension  of  this  program  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is 
an  existing  program  and  la  already  In  opera- 
tion, we  feel  that  It  should  not  be  held  back 
during  the  necessarily  long  consideration 
that  must  be  given  to  entirely  new  proposals. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  this  letter  could 
be  included  in  the  printed  record  of  your 
hearings. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Respectfully, 

Al  H.  Chkssxx, 
National   Legislative   Representative. 


SOUND  JUDGMENT 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BARRkrr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  editorially 
praised  President  Johnson  for  his  sound 
economic  judgment. 

The  paper  states : 

In  refusing  to  be  stampeded  Into  hasty 
action  on  another  tax  Increase,  which  Is  be- 
ing promoted  In  some  quarters  as  a  panacea 
to  check  Inflation,  President  Johnson  la  ex- 
ercising sound  economic  Judgment. 

The  Inquirer  declares : 

It  Is  prudent  to  observe  what  effect  the 
already  enacted  tax  Increases  will  have  on  the 
national  economy  before  rushing  Into  still 
more  tax  raises. 

Since  I  believe  the  analysis  throws 
light  on  a  vital  issue,  I  recommend  that 
the  editorial  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record: 

PaisiDXKT  Johnson  and  Taxis 

In  refusing  to  be  stampeded  Into  hasty 
action  on  another  tax  Increase,  which  Is  being 
promoted  In  some  quarters  as  a  panacea  to 
check  Inflation.  President  Johnson  Is  exer- 
cising sound  economic  Judgment. 

"We  don't  want  to  act  prematurely,"  he 
said  at  his  news  conference.  "We  don't  want 
to  put  on  the  brakes  too  fast,  but  It  Is  some- 
thing that  requires  study  every  day,  and  we 
are  doing  that." 

While  this  day-to-day  study  goes  on,  we 
hope  iir.  Johnson  will  give  Increasing  atten- 
tion also  to  the  need  for  reductions  in  non- 


essential Federal  spending  for  the  duration  of 
the  inflationary  threat  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  are  numerous  nondefense  programs 
on  the  administration  agenda,  many  of  which 
are  undeniably  worthwhile  and  have  the  sup- 
port of  this  newspaper,  that  are  not  of  para- 
mount urgency  and  ought  to  be  cut  back  or 
postponed — until  the  Inflationary  forces 
come  into  clearer  focus  and  there  can  be  a 
more  definitive  estimate  of  what  the  Vletnaai 
sltuaUon  Is  going  to  require  of  the  Amen- 
can  people.  In  both  manpower  and  money,  in 
the  critical  months  ahead. 

MeanwhUe,  it  Is  prudent  to  observe  what 
effect  the  already  enacted  tax  increases  will 
have  on  the  national  economy  l»efore  rushing 
Into  still  more  tax  raises.  As  President  John- 
son noted,  the  Social  Security  tax  Increase 
that  became  effecUve  the  first  of  this  year, 
primarily  to  finance  medical  benefits  for 
the  aged,  will  siphon  off  an  estimated  $6  bil- 
lion during  1966  alone.  Moreover,  the  tax 
legislation  signed  by  the  President  Jujst  last 
week,  which  will  not  be  fully  operationai 
until  May.  wUl  draw  off  an  additional  t6 
billion  of  consumer  and  corporate  spending 
power  through  Increased  excise  taxes  and 
accelerated  collection  of  income  taxes. 

To  pile  another  Federal  tax  increase  on  top 
of  new  revenue  measures  totaling  tl3  billion 
that  already  are  in  the  works  would,  at  this 
time,   be  shooting  blindly  In  the  dark. 
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EXPORT     CONTROLS     ON     CATTLE 
HIDES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MinkI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  mounting  pres- 
sures against  the  recent  controls  on  ex- 
port of  hides  have  Induced  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  reexamine  this 
sudden  and  unannounced  policy  change, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  scheduled  to  be- 
gin on  April  18  will  persuade  him  to 
rescind  these  untimely  controls. 

I  have  received  numerous  communica- 
tions from  the  meat  Industry  and  public 
oflQclals  in  Hawaii  expressing  dismay 
over  the  effect  these  controls  will  have 
on  the  economy  of  my  State.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  that,  far  from 
being  Inflationary,  hide  prices  have  re- 
mained at  low  levels  ever  since  World 
War  II  and  that  these  prices  have  just 
begun  to  climb  back  to  the  point  where 
the  sale  of  hides  produces  any  profit  at 
all. 

My  State  has  been  placed  In  very  dif- 
ficult straits  by  Imposition  of  export  con- 
trols. Since  there  are  no  tanneries  In 
Hawaii,  meat  producers  must  export 
their  hides  to  derive  any  return  on  them, 
and  they  have  come  to  rely  on  shipment 
to  Japan  as  the  only  feasible  marketing 
approach.  The  cost  of  shipping  to  the 
east  coast,  the  only  area  where  Hawaiian 
hides  can  find  a  domestic  outlet,  Is  ex- 
actly 100  percent  higher  than  shipment 
to  Japan. 

To  Incur  such  an  experwe  with  the  al- 
ready low  prices  being  offered  for  hides 
will  virtually  decimate  the  marketing 
potential  for  Hawaiian  hides,  with  ruin- 


ous effects  cm  the  Hawaiian  cattle  indtu- 
try  In  general. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
pointed  out  on  the  fioor  the  significance 
of  hide  exports  In  reducing  our  balance- 
of-payment  deficits  abroad,  to  the 
amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  1965  alone,  and  Indeed  this  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  imtil  now  pressed 
American  meat  producers  to  expand 
their  overseas  markets. 

The  sudden  reversal  of  policy  has  cre- 
ated widespread  alarm  In  farm  States 
throughout  the  coimtry.  and  causes  be- 
wilderment about  the  Inconsistency  of 
Government  pronouncements  on  this 
subject.  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
was  motivated  to  this  precipitate  action 
in  the  hope  that  such  controls  will  hold 
down  retail  prices  of  shoes,  as  has  been 
Intimated,  I  urge  him  to  examine  the 
evidence  for  this  supposition. 

The  price  of  a  hide  contributes  only  a 
small  percentage  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes,  and  It  seems  most  im- 
likely  to  me  that  this  minute  saving  wUl 
be  passed  along  to  consumers  by  shoe 
retailers.  It  appears  that  the  Imposition 
of  these  export  controls  will  have  severe 
effects  on  the  American  meat  Industry, 
with  no  beneficial  results  for  anyone 
other  than  foreign  producers  of  hides. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Hawaii  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Otagakl,  in  which  the  need  for 
export  of  Hawaiian  hides  Is  made  ex- 
plicit, and  I  also  wish  to  insert  the  text 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27  of 
the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii to  Illustrate  the  statewide  concern 
engendered  by  the  control  of  hide  ex- 
ports: 

Sta'tc  or  Hawah 

DKPABTMKNT  of  AOKtCTrLTDVK, 

Honolulu,  Haicaii,  March  28,  1968. 
Representative  Patst  T.  Mii«x, 
House  Offlce  Building, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dba«  Rcprjcsentativk  Mnat:  The  recent 
action  t>y  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  damped  export  quotas  on  cattle  hides, 
calf  and  kip  skins  and  bovine  leathers  has 
placed  the  Hawaiian  cattle  industry  In  an- 
other serious  bind. 

Hawaii's  cattle  Industry,  already  squeezed 
by  foreign  and  domestic  beef  competition.  Is 
hard  pressed  for  econotnlo  survival.  The 
Imposition  of  restrictions  or  quotas  on  the 
foreign  export  of  Hawaiian  bides  will  impose 
a  very  serious  economic  liardsblp  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Hawaii  has  no  tannery;  we  do  not  sup- 
ply our  own  domestic  leather  needs. 

a.  The  leather  Industry  west  of  the 
Rockies  tisea  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
hides  produced  In  the  West.  Hawaii's  pro- 
duction cannot  survive  In  this  oversuppUed 
western  market.  We  must,  therefore,  ship 
our  hides  aU  the  way  to  the  East. 

8.  Transshipment  costs  for  leather  from 
Hawaii  to  the  east  coast  Is  prohibitive  com- 
pared to  the  present  cost  of  exporting  hides 
to  Japan.  The  cost  differential  Is  100  per- 
cent— 2  cents  per  pound  to  Japan  as  opposed 
to  4  cents  per  pound  to  the  east  coast. 

4.  Keeping  quality  of  Hawaiian  lildes  U 
•eriously  affected  by  our  tropical  cUmaUc 
conditions.  The  lack  of  adequate  and  rapid 
transportation  facilities  to  the  east  coast 
contributes  to  hide  deterioration.  Trans- 
portation schedules  to  Japan  are  regularly 
•paced  and  require  lees  than  half  of  the  time 
compared  to  east  coast  shipments. 


5.  Hawaii's  Insular  nature  places  Island 
producers  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to 
the  mainland  producers. 

0.  Our  total  export  of  hides  only  amounts 
to  approximately  S600.000  per  annum — a 
small  volume  to  the  Nation's  total. 

In  view  of  the  grave  injustice  Imposed 
upon  the  Hawaiian  cattle  industry  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  control  proposals, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  dis- 
agrees with  such  propoeals. 

Tour  support  of  our  views  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kknnxth  K.  Otaoaki,  Pb.  D. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Whereas  the  Dep«u-tment  of  Commerce  Is 
studying  proposed  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  cattle  hides;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii  has  no  tannery  and  Its 
half  a  mUIlon  dollar  export  annually  in 
cattle  hides  Is  dependent  on  tanneries  with- 
out the  State;   and 

Whereas  the  leather  industry  west  of  the 
Rockies  having  the  capacity  to  use  less  than 
ao  percent  of  the  hides  produced  Imposes 
economic  hardship  to  ship  to  domestic 
eastern  tanneries;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  erf  freight  for  the  shipping 
of  cattle  hides  to  Japan  Is  one-half  the  cost 
of  freight  to  domestic  eastern  tarmerles;  and 

Whereas  HawaUan  cattle  hides  are  more 
perishable  due  to  climatic  conditions,  so 
that  the  transportation  time  of  2  weeks  to 
Japan  as  compared  with  S  weeks  to  certain 
eastern  tanneries  would  prevent  enormous 
qtiallty  deterioration;   and 

Whereas  the  lmp>oeltlon  of  any  quota  on 
the  foreign  export  of  Hawaiian  cattle  hides 
would  be  a  grave  Injustice  to  the  cattle 
industry  of  Hawaii,  and  discriminatory  to 
Hawaii  simply  because  of  the  fortuitous  and 
Isolated  circumstance  of  HawaU's  location: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  3d  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hau>aii, 
budget  scMion  of  1966  (the  Senate  con- 
curring) ,  That  the  n.8.  Department  of  Com- 
merce be.  and  hereby  Is,  requested  to  with- 
hold the  Imposition  of  any  restriction  or 
quota  on  the  foreign  quota  of  HawaUan 
cattle  hides;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  to  Hawaii's  congressional 
delegation.  Senator  Damtkl  K.  Inouti,  Sen- 
ator HntAM  L.  FoNO,  Congressman  Spask  M. 
MATST7NAGA,   and    Congreeswoman    Patst    T. 

MUTK. 

MaacH  16,  1966. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  8d 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  budget 
session  of  1966. 

ELMBIt   F.    CSAVALRO, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Shigeto  Kankmoto, 
Clerfc,  House  of  Representatives. 
Masch  21.  1966. 
We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  senate  of  the  8d  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  budget  session  of  1966. 

KAZT7msA  Abx, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Skicri  Htsat, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademasj  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Task  Force  on  International  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  yesterday  heard  further  testi- 
mony In  connection  with  HJl.  12452,  the 
International  Education  Act  of   1966. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
task  force  on  April  5,  are  as  follows:  J. 
George  Harrar,  president.  Rockefeller 
Foundation;  John  T.  Caldwell,  chancel- 
lor, North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh:  John  J.  Kennedy.  Department 
of  Government  and  IntemaUonal 
Studies.  University  of  Notre  E>ame:  P. 
Champion  Ward,  deputy  vice  president 
for  International  programs,  the  Ford 
Foundation;  and  Mlna  Rees,  dean  of 
graduate  studies,  the  City  University  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  prepared 
texts  of  the  witnesses  at  this  point  In 
the  Record : 

Statkmxnt  of  J.  Oeoboe  Harkas,  PaxsntENT, 
rockkmxxr  pottnbation.  new  york,  n.y., 
Betore  the  Task  Force  on  Internationai, 

ElDtrCATION     OF    THE    HOUSS    COMMrTTEE     ON 
EOtTCATION  AKD  LABOR,   APRn.  6,    1966 

As  background  to  my  remarks  concerning 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966,  it 
might  be  pertinent  to  note  that  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  t>ecame  concerned  with  in- 
ternational studies  and  research  as  early  as 
1929.  BegUmlng  with  a  grant  of  »860.000  to 
the  newly  established  graduate  Institute  of 
International  studies  In  Oeneva.  Switzerland, 
which  is  still  the  leading  center  in  Europe 
for  International  studies,  the  program  de- 
veloped into  a  carefully  designed  series  of 
grants  in  support  of  important  aspects  of 
international  affairs  and  area  studies. 

During  the  16  years  after  1929,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  assisted  In  the  establish- 
ment or  retnforceukent  of  International 
studies  in  several  Institutions  here  and 
abroad.  Among  those  receiving  major 
grants  during  tills  period  were  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  In  New  York,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Harvard  University,  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs  in  London, 
the  Cetre  d'£tudee  de  Politique  Etrangere  in 
Paris,  the  Notgemelnscbaft  der  Deutschen 
Wlssenschaft  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  ottxer  United  States  acaden\lc  institutions. 

Following  World  War  IT.  the  fotxndatlon 
increased  and  expanded  Its  International 
program  to  include  support  to  area  studies 
in  a  number  of  leading  universities,  prin- 
cipally in  this  country.  Some  of  the  major 
recipients  of  such  grants  were  the  universi- 
ties of  Columbia.  Harvard.  Princeton,  Notre 
Dame,  Chicago,  Yale.  Stanford.  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Washington,  and  California.  One  of 
the  first  area  studies  centers  In  the  United 
States — the  Russian  Institute  at  Columbia 
Uidverslty — was  established  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Rockefeller  Foimdatlon  grant  in 
1946.  Other  grantees  were  the  Russian  Re- 
search Center  and  the  Center  for  Middle 
Eastern  Studies  at  Harvard,  the  East  Asian 
Institute  at  Columbia  University,  and  the 
Far  East  Study  Center  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle.  During  this  period, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  grants  program 
in  International  affairs  began  to  include  in- 
creased support  m  linguistics  and  demo- 
graphic studies  because  of  the  obvious  Im- 
portance of  both  of  these  disclpUnes  to  tn- 
temational  understanding. 
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Th«  Intent  of  tbe  foundaUoa  w«s  to  <ie- 
veiop  centers  oX  mttMlienem  mhicb  would  U»~ 
ter  resea.'c^..  tnin  A  broftd  cpectriun  oT  Xu- 
•i!.--  l-ad'-^  and  (XlaBexniTiate  the  reffuMs  of 
r«-'*-ar  h  'o  'he  aea<lemle  canmualty  and  to 
...  ,ij.^  ;,r;vate  agencies.  An  add«d  gotd 
:  1  been  to  open  wlndowa  to  roglona  of  the 
'A  or:  1  which  might  otherwise  liave  renutlned 

;*;  ;-•  uj  American  citizens. 

.  -  ■iing  back  over  the  35  years  during 
■which  the  Rockefeller  Fcrundatlon  has  pro- 
vidM  sttpport  to  a  wide  rartety  of  Intema- 
tior;al  and  related  studies  In  this  country 
xi.d  tc:  .1  leaser  ezteint  aliraad.  certain  accozn- 
plituiTUfTiia  staad  out.  Amoog  theee  is  the 
tT.ui^r.g  or  Ji  host  of  Individuals.  wl>o  par- 
ticipated In  the  prograjzt  as  students,  teach- 
ers, and  investigators,  and  who  later  moved 
on  to  positions  of  ma)»7r  responsibility  in 
Bome  aopect  of  International  affairs.  Among 
thee«  -:aji  b«  included  many  foretga  scholarm 
Who  iiaec!  those  centers  to  enrich  their  aca- 
demic expe-ienoe  and  to  carry  on  research. 

A  sAcoor!  visible  aaoompltehment  has  been 
the  p~tabl;.s:.raent  of  a  number  oX  interna- 
i.  ..^..,  -■»  ,|j:^z:  raaearch  and  training  cen- 
•.cr-i  <i"  '•..^*'. •.--.i^zj  Which  received  early  as- 
s;K-.ar;-»  Tr^r;  the  foundation.  Many  of  these 
c-.-fT^  ."  1-.  ••  .".ow  become  Integral  parts  o< 
the  parer  :  lusututlon  with  permanent  and 
growing  rinarK  '.A.  support  from  a  variety  erf 
sources.  Pnnally.  an  Important  outgrowth 
of  the  foundation's  early  Interest  and  sup- 
port to  totematlonal  affairs  centers  Is  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  scholarly  publl- 
catlnns  which  continue  to  flow  from  them 
In  the  form  of  books,  research  studies,  and 
Journals. 

The  totnl  inv-stcaant  by  the  Rockefeller 
PoundRtlon  <lu--lri(r  the  period  since  1929  In 
proer^ms  't  (n'Tnatlonal  and  area  studies 
i\erf  and  (ibro»i<l  1b  approximately  $26  mil- 
lion Th!.i  flffTire  Includes  Institutional 
RT-nnts  direct  or  Indirect  support  for  United 
8»%t«i  and  foreign  scholars,  library  develop- 
ment publ'.cat!'in«  "ind  numerous  related 
actuit;»» 

F->rr.  -he  -xf-rlpnce  of  the  Rockefeller 
P-  unrtnt  >n  !n  thp  Held  of  International  and 
are«  ■ttudi'-'  T  tm  firmly  convinced  of  their 
obv;  .'1.1  «n.i  ar'-wlng  Importance.  I  would, 
theref<Te  '.uUv  arree  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Ped^ml  (iove-nn  fnt  In  deciding  to  provide 
grwiu  Ui  strp.-i^rt  .wi  International  studiee  In 
this  ?oun'  -V  at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
gr!*du  i"-8  >vclg 

With  thf  i#>ep  and  continuing  Involvement 
of  the  Unit^  States  In  the  complexities  of 
wiT-d  sffa.rs  and  the  new  International  r«- 
»ponKir>:;itif^  WMeh  eacb  year  present  them- 
■elvfrs.  It  l.«  cr«c(f>!lv  unpoTtart  for  otir  coun- 
try to  hav?  RT'  »-ine  r  .imbers  of  young  men 
and  w<in.en  eqr;pT  "fi  with  tbe  knowledge 
and  expertLse  nec«ssa.T  to  a  a  understandlas 
of  otner  r.iilor..-!  iQd  peoples.  These  spe- 
claiista  must  »er  »  us  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy n  i.ne  t'  r-m.j  it-.a  of  national  foreign 
F>oi!rv.  m  provci  .  >;  f-adershlp  to  Interna- 
uofiii.  pnrii^Hms.  :a  vrrylng  out  critically  Un- 
porlHJit  reae  trch.  and  In  training  new  gen- 
eruti  IS  of  »tudp:.t*  Moreover,  an  Informed 
public  opinion  m  as  tssential  aa  are  trained 
ieiiders 

In  .1  dennv.-ai  T  ,fh  V'-<;  -annot  be  too  far 
removf><i  :r\'n  •-..•-■,?  • '.  !K;r.e  of  the  general 
public  and  m^sc  h*-  b  ;--  eased  by  an  In- 
ff  rmed  -iuzer.rit  T  ..-re:  %re.  In  prtnclpie.  I 
wo  .^a  supfort  \jae  proposed  leglalatlon  by 
vu^cu  the  FeUeraJ  Oovemjnent  would  pro- 
vide funds  to  expand  the  dimensions  oX  in- 
ternational studies  programs. 

The  goal  of  providing  effective  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  International  studies  can 
be  attained  only  when  the  ptirpoees  of  any 
such  Federal  program  are  clearly  defined  and 
adhTM  to  It  would  seem  that  one  purpoae 
shoiilri  b*  -o  tmnrowe  tbe  quality  and  tlw 
prr xiucf.fitv   of   amduate  centers  which  al- 


ready b«ve  a  frawttx  and  slgnlilcant  record 
at  aeooBpUabBBeat.  Tbaee  are  Uie  pro's 
In  the  field  and  could  be  expected  to  Inereaae 
aotaatantlany  Xbeti  servlees  to  tbe  eauee  of 
lutematlanal  affairs  by  the  wise  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  froot  tbe  Federal  OoronuDeat. 

A  aeoood  and  worthwhUe  purpoaa  zoigbt 
well  be  to  eetabllab  a  number  at  new  oea- 
tera.  but  only  when  tbe  need  for  each  center 
Is  clearly  evident.  Btich  erldence  should  in- 
clude an  expressed  desire  on  tbe  pert  of  the 
recipient  institution  to  mvest  lu  own  re- 
sources In  the  project  and  the  existence  In 
sufficient  numbers  of  a  qualified  staff  of  spe- 
cialists In  the  International  field  to  form  a 
core  around  wblcb  a  major  center  could  be 
built. 

Another  purpose,  and  one  which  should 
apply  to  all  of  the  graduate  centers  receiv- 
ing aaalstance.  sboold  be  the  utlUaatlon  of 
the  center  on  a  mulUuse  basis.  This  would 
mean  that.  In  addition  to  conducting 
research,  undertaking  scholarly  studies,  and 
publishing  the  results,  the  training  aspects 
should  be  broadly  emphasized  and  ooocelved. 
These  might  range  from  offering  profeaslonal 
training  leading  to  advanced  degrees  In  one 
or  another  Adds  of  Internatlonsd  or  area 
studies,  to  offering  short  term,  more  spe- 
cialized training  to  those  who  intend  to  enter 
careers  In  diplomacy.  Government,  interna- 
tional business,  or  foreign  technical  assist- 
ance. 

A  fourtb  purpose  might  well  be  to  encour- 
age students  from  other  disciplines  to  elect 
studiee  within  the  center,  aa  a  means  at 
broadening  their  understanding  and  of  pro- 
viding valuable  background  for  their  futtire 
occupations  and  civic  reeponslblUtles,  what- 
ever they  may  be 

The  proposal  that  Federal  funds  be  chan- 
neled to  undergraduate  Institutions  to  en- 
able them  to  strengthen  their  academic  pro- 
grama  by  broadening  their  currlculums  In  In- 
ternational affairs  also  has  real  merit.  The 
plan  to  enrich  the  xuidergraduate  experience 
by  expKMlng  the  students  to  teacher-scholars 
who  desire  to  share  their  knowledge  and 
ezpierlence  with  undergraduates.  Is  most  ap- 
pealing. This  IS  being  done  to  some  degree 
In  a  number  of  undergraduate  Institutions, 
but  reinforcement  and  expansion  of  such  ef- 
forts could  be  expected  to  have  a  desirable 
and  Important  effect.  Here,  the  purposes 
of  the  undergraduate  program  should  be: 

1.  To  graduate  each  year  students  who 
have  greater  knowledge  concerning  Interna- 
tional affairs  and  their  significance  to  the 
Individual,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  com- 
munity. Buch  graduates  would  become  bet- 
ter inXorxned  citizens,  more  Judicious  in  tbe 
e.Terclse  of  their  voting  franchise,  and  more 
understanding  of  the  differing  viewpoints 
which  can  be  tbe  basis  of  Intematloixal  dis- 
sension. 

2.  To  encourage,  by  early  exposure,  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  oX  undergraduate  stu- 
dents to  become  Interested  In  careers  In  in- 
ternational affairs. 

3  To  strengthen  tbe  faculties  of  under- 
graduate Institutions  In  tbe  International 
field,  enrich  their  libraries,  and  In  other  ways 
improve  the  quality  of  Instruction  and  In- 
dividual research. 

An  added  and  Important  dividend  which 
might  be  expected  to  accrue  from  strength- 
ening graduate  and  undergraduate  actlviUes 
In  International  stvidies  would  be  the  greater 
opportunity  to  train  the  foreign  students 
who  come  to  this  country  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  education  and  who  may  choose 
to  include  international  or  area  studies  with- 
in their  academic  programs.  These  Indi- 
viduals, many  oX  whom  will  become  leaders 
In  government,  education,  and  business  alter 
returning  to  their  own  countries,  oould  bene- 
fit from  their  eq>erlences  in  the  classroom, 
the  seminar,  the  library,  and  their  associa- 
tions with  other  students  with  similar  Inter- 


ests, and  In  many  cases  wUl  later  oontrlbuts 

significantly  to  International  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

The  foregoing  comments  are  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  any  aid  provided  by  the 
Oovemnient  for  International  graduate  and 
tmdergraduate  stodles  will  be  firmly  based 
on  existing  programs  of  hlgb  quality  and  on 
new  programs  oX  potentially  hlgb  quality. 
General  or  'Cannula '  grants  awarded  Indis- 
criminately for  international  studies  might 
be  evidence  of  good  Intentions  without  fully 
meeting  the  productive  purposes  of  the  act. 
It  Is  suggested  also  that  the  role  of  academic 
Instltuttons  In  the  entire  program  Is  vital  to 
Its  success,  and  that  they  should  be  brought 
into  dellberatlocs  at  an  early  stage. 

Although  tbe  subject  Is  not  Included  in 
ttke  proposed  legialaUon.  It  might  be  appro- 
priate to  suggest  here  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  consider  some  support  to  selected  In- 
stltutlons  abroad  which  indicate  thetr  wish 
to  establish  centers  of  American  studies.  At 
present,  only  a  few  universities,  located  main- 
ly In  Western  Europe,  have  such  programs. 
In  the  Interests  both  of  a  wider  illssfiHliniim 
of  knowledge  concerning  tbe  American  ex- 
perience and  of  Improved  international  re- 
lations. It  is  Important  that  students  and 
scholars  In  both  the  Industrtalteed  and  de- 
veloping nations  abroad  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  American  civili- 
sation. 

amannx 
Selected  list  of  RockefeUer  Fovndation  ^ont* 

in    the    fieUl    of    intemationai    and    ana 

studies 

{All  figures  approximate] 

Period        AmoHitt 

Council  on  Foreign  Be- 

lattons— 1933-64     H.  888.  700 

Columbia  University  for 
Intemationai  Affairs, 
Russian  studiee,  and 
Far  Baetem  studies..  1M«-M      2,aM, 9M 

Yale  University  for  Flar 
Eastern  studies  and 
intemationai  studies.  194»-««  406.  600 

Harvard  University  for 
International  and  area 
studies — Korea.  Near 
Eastern,  and  Slavic.  194&-66      2,000,000 

Princeton  University  for 
international  and 

Near  Eastern  studies.  194^-60       1. 300. 000 

University  of  Notre 
Damp  for  internation- 
al reUtlons  studies...  1940-68  £33.  000 

Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity School  oX  Ad- 
vanced Intemationai 
Studies. 1946-66       1,160,000 

University  of  Washing- 
ton for  Par  Eastern 
and  Asian  studies...  1945-66  600,000 

University  of  California 
for  area.  Far  Eastern, 
and  language  studies.   1946-66       1,700.000 

Stanford  University  for 
American.  Far  East- 
em.  and  Slavic  stud- 
ies  1945-65  622,000 

Cornell  University  for 
language  and  south 
eastern  Asia  studies.  1945-66       1,700.000 

Geneva  Graduate  Insti- 
tute ot  International 
Studies.  Switzerland.   1930-63       1,800.000 

Boyal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs.  lioa- 
do«u. 19»»-61       1.000,000 

Grants  to  Individual 
scholars  In  the  field 
oX  International  rel»- 
tloiM _  1960-66       1.600,000 

Grant  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Institute  for 
training  and  rMsareli.  1M«  660.000 
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TxanMONT  on  thz  Intbinationai.  EnrcATioiir 
ACT  or  1966.  H.R.  12451,  H.R.  12453 

(By  John  T.  Caldwell,  chancellor.  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  chair- 
man. Intemationai  Affairs  Committee,  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  April  5,  1966) 

Ur.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  task 
force  on  intemationai  education,  my  najne 
Is  John  T,  Caldwell  and  I  am  chancellor  of 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh, 
which  Is  a  campus  of  the  consolidated  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  I  have  tbe  privi- 
lege today  of  presenting  testimony  on  behalf 
of  two  national  organizations  of  higher  edu- 
cation with  respect  to  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1066.  They  are 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  of  whose  In- 
ternational Affairs  Committee  I  am  chaiir- 
man:  and  the  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  Is  com- 
posed of  07  State  and  land-grant  universities 
located  in  all  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Tbe 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties baa  194  member  Institutions.  Together 
the  memt>er  Institutions  of  these  2  associa- 
tions enroll  about  2,600,000  students,  or  al- 
most half  of  those  enrolled  in  all  higher 
education  in  this  country  and  considerably 
more  than  half  if  degree -granting  institu- 
tions alone  are  taken  into  account. 

Uember  Institutions  of  both  associations 
play  a  major  role  in  training  of  foreign  stu- 
dents who  come  to  this  country,  and  In  pre- 
paring Amerlcsin  students  for  work  in  tbe 
International  field. 

A  study  by  tbe  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Orant  Colleges 
Indicates  that  41  percent  of  the  82,000  for- 
eign students  In  this  country  In  1964-65  were 
studying  at  member  Institutions  of  the  asso- 
dstlon;  that  50  percent  of  the  nearly  9,000 
foreign  scholars  and  faculty  members  on 
Uj8.  campuses  were  on  those  of  member  In- 
(titutlons  of  the  association;  and  that  53 
percent  of  the  approximately  8,800  VS.  fac- 
ulty members  in  foreign  countries  during 
that  year  were  from  member  Institutions  of 
the  association.  Comparable  data  have  not 
been  Included  for  the  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,  but  they  would 
greatly  swell  the  above  totals. 

Thus  It  Is  apparent  that  our  institutions 
have  been  engaged  in  international  educa- 
tion for  a  significant  period  of  time.  In  some 
cases  for  nearly  a  century.  University  pro- 
grams have  embraced  not  only  education  in 
International  affairs  traditionally  associated 
with  cultural  enrichment  and  our  own  en- 
lightenment, but  have  also  Included  exten- 
sive Involvement  In  scientific  and  technical 
assistance.  It  Is  because  of  this  broad  range 
of  Interest  In  International  programs  that 
we  feel  especially  Justified  In  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  International  Eklucatlon  Act  of 
1S66.  Its  passage  can  strengthen  most  help- 
fully our  Institutional  resources  for  interna- 
tional studies.  It  U  indeed  a  constructive 
attempt  to  prepare  tbe  future  leadership 
and  citizenship  of  this  country  for  respon- 
sibilities In  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
A  fmi  partnership  In  education  for  the  In- 
ternational field  Is  most  appropriate  for  Gov- 
ernment and  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity. 

One  of  the  limitations  facing  the  colleges 
*nd  universities  in  furthering  their  commit- 
ment to  education  In  the  International 
field  is  their  general  situation  with  respect 
to  support  of  their  instructional  programs. 
International  education  has  to  take  Its 
place  among  many  other  pressing  needs  and 
>•  Inadequately  funded. 

University  development  of  Intemationai 
•«tlvlties  has  been  remarkable  when  consid- 


ered In  this  context.  Now  the  mounting 
pressures  of  Increased  student  enrollment 
create  severe  competition  for  faculty  talents, 
physical  facilities  and  other  resources.  New 
funds  are  urgently  needed  for  the  day-to- 
day Instructional  and  operational  costs  of 
all  teaching  programs  and  to  keep  scholars 
up-to-date  and  refreshed  with  firsthand  con- 
tacts with  colleagues  and  problems. 

The  proposal  In  section  3  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966  to  establish 
centers  for  advanced  international  studies 
through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  is  a  welcome  acknowledgment  of 
the  long-felt  need.  Centers  of  excellence 
exist  now  in  certain  institutions,  but  there 
Is  some  urgency  for  increasing  the  ntunber 
If  we  are  to  develop  the  capacity  required 
to  support  the  needed  educational  endeavor. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  endorse  the  author- 
ity provided  by  section  4  to  make  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  compre- 
hensive programs  In  International  studies. 
We  feel  It  Is  extremely  Important  to  create 
within  the  mind  of  every  student  a  greater 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  world- 
wide dimensions  of  our  contemporary  na- 
tional life. 

As  to  suggested  changes  In  tbe  bill:  spe- 
cifically, Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  that 
the  first  sentence  of  section  3(a)  ending  in 
the  word  "studies"  be  continued  with  the 
following:  "including  the  education  of  stu- 
dents in  the  professions  for  service  In  Inter- 
nationally-related activities." 

Second,  we  recommend  that  section  4  be 
further  clarified  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
subsection  (a)  (7)  as  follows: 

"(7)  programs  under  which  students  In 
any  field  of  study.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  professional  fields  and  disciplines  such 
as  agriculture,  biological  sciences,  business 
administration,  education,  engineering,  hu- 
manities, law,  medical  and  health  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  teach- 
ing, may  expand  their  understanding  of  In- 
ternational affairs  and  foreign  areas  and 
may  prepare  for  service  in  other  countries." 

Reasons  for  these  suggested  provisions  are 
as  follows.  We  feel  that  the  languttge  of 
the  bin  as  written  might  be  Interpreted  to 
limit  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams under  the  Act  to  those  concerned  pri- 
marily with  educating  generalists  or  educat- 
ing specialists  in  "International  affairs"  per 
se.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  the 
involvement  of  our  institutions  in  interna- 
tional problems  Is  and  will  continue  to  be 
conducted  by  those  specialists  in  profes- 
sional fields,  such  as  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, law.  business  administration,  medicine, 
education — to  neime  a  few — who  are  called 
on  to  combine  their  technical  and  profes- 
sional abilities  with  specific  knowledge  of 
how  these  may  relate  to  problems  and  edu- 
cational  development  in  a  foreign  context. 

The  recommendations  further  clarify  and 
broaden  the  Interpretation  of  "research  and 
training  in  international  studies."  The 
phrases  "international  studies"  and  "inter- 
national education"  may  have  different 
meanings  among  different  peoples. 

Both  the  high  state  of  technological  ad- 
vancement In  our  country  and  the  educa- 
tional programs  on  which  It  la  based,  at- 
tract visitors  from  abroad  and  cause  a  heavy 
demand  from  countries  abroad  for  the  assist- 
ance of  persons  qtiaUfled  In  these  areas.  Half 
of  all  foreign  students  In  this  country  in 
1964-65  were  studying  In  the  fields  of  en- 
gineering, the  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
health-related  sciences,  and  agriculture. 

A  high  percentage  of  our  representatives 
stationed  abroad  have  backgrounds  in  these 
fields,  and  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. 

Unfortunately  our  present  area  studies 
and  language  programs,  fine  as  they  are,  do 
comparatively  Uttle  to  reach  people  In  tbe 


technical  and  professional  fields,  except  as 
they  supply  qualified  experts  who  may  later 
fill  college  and  university  faculty  positions. 
We  feel  that  the  bill  before  you  should  clear- 
ly provide  a  means  of  building  an  interna- 
tional component  Into  the  education  of  the 
natural  scientist,  the  professional  specialist 
and  the  schoolteacher,  who  inevitably  must 
deal  either  at  home  or  abroad  with  his  dis- 
cipline In  Its  International  aspects.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  Is 
currently  recruiting  40  to  50  agricultural 
extension  specialists  from  our  Institutions  to 
work  In  Vietnam.  They  will,  I  am  sure,  get 
fine,  dedicated  people,  expert  In  the  trans- 
fer of  technical  knowledge  to  Its  application 
on  tbe  farm  In  this  country:  but  it  is  high- 
ly unlikely  that  more  than  a  handful  of 
them  will  have  had  any  substantial  exposure 
to  the  background  and  culture  of  the  area 
and  the  people  with  whom  they  will  be 
working.  Young  men  and  women  interested 
In  research  In  the  basic  sciences  and  their 
applications  need  also  to  have  an  interna- 
tional component  in  their  undergraduate  and 
gradtiate  education.  In  the  long  run  it  Is 
only  through  research  and  teaching  that  we 
will  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  get- 
ting the  scientific  and  technological  revolu- 
tion imderway  in  tbe  developing  countries 
of  the  world. 

May  I  emphasize  that  It  is  Important  to 
Interpret  both  sections  3  and  4  of  the  pro- 
posed act  so  as  to  assure  opportunity  for  full 
Involvement  of  students  In  all  disciplines  of 
the  college  or  university. 

The  student  of  tomorrow  will  have  an  in- 
creasing Impact  on  world  affairs  and  on  cul- 
tural and  professional  development  regard- 
less of  whether  his  major  area  of  university 
study  Is  In  agriculture,  education,  engineer- 
ing, law,  or  a  specific  discipline  within  the 
social  sciences  or  the  liberal  arts.  The  uni- 
versity has  a  heavy  respmnstblllty  to  provide 
appropriate  International  education  for 
these  diverse  scholars. 

The  research  component  of  the  many 
scholarly  disciplines  constitutes  a  natural 
bridge  for  International  communication.  We 
must  utilize  this  bridge  to  expand  our  edu- 
cational and  cultural  relationship  with  tbe 
nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  Important  to  In- 
terpret broadly  the  function  and  concept  of 
graduate  centers  provided  for  In  section  3(a) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  in  conclusion 
to  refer  to  a  statement  by  tbe  President  on 
Febnuiry  2.  The  President  expressed  the 
Idea  that  education  most  t>e  at  the  heart  of 
our  International  relations  and  that  Ideas, 
not  armaments,  will  shape  our  lasting  pros- 
pect tor  peace.  Our  educational  conununlty 
shares  his  strong  belief  In  this  concept.  We 
respectfully  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
the  International  Education  Act  with  the 
modest  amendments  suggested  In  this 
testimony. 

STATKICKNT     on     TH«     IhrmNATIONAL     Edttca- 

TTON  Bnx  HJi  12463  ON  AFan.  6,  1966 
(By  John  J.  Kennedy,  Department  of  Oov- 
enment  and  International  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame.  Ind.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tbe  Task  Force 
on  Internatloixal  Education,  my  name  Is  John 
Kennedy,  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  and  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  I 
find  It  a  distinct  privilege  to  testify  regard- 
ing this  crucially  Important  International 
Education  BUI.  Advance  Uiformatlon  came 
to  me  that  my  testimony  would  be  scheduled 
in  the  same  session  of  the  Task  Force  hear- 
ings with  a  graduate  dean,  a  university 
president  and  the  president  of  a  major  foun- 
datlon.  This  distinguished  oompcmy  might 
be  expected  to  be  somewhat  daxzllng  to  a 
mere  professor,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  Is. 
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Al  U^  id.T.e  liine  'J^ere  waj  also  an  Indica- 
tion Uui,i  Uie  Ta&k  Force  vaa  lnt«r«st«<l  tn 
ti«arLa£  Irota  ^  worlcliig  matnhT  of  tb«  pro- 
fession eagsigetl  Lr  t«aciilixg  IntematloQAl  r«- 
lauuns,  .i^u:  u  U  iii  tb.U  capacity  tbat  taf 
reniiLrSu  are  Oiffered 

Uy  »t^t«riiea;  coaLaLn*  observation*  oa  two 

1  Co:>ge    md    tinlverslty    Uistructlon    In 

InbernaUuiuki   rflatlopi. 

2  Improvements  la  International  relations 
Laaiructli^n  -Jxa-  would  result  from  tJM  pro- 
p<j8ed  leglsuiUju. 

;    cxn-Lxcc  ilnd  UKirrRsiTT  lnstructtoj* 

The  woT'l  •  instruction"  Ls  deliberately  em- 
phartred  !n  connection  with  the  following 
eonalde  rat  Ions  It  has  become  a  eommon- 
place  to  see  American  unlyersUles  as  a  part 
of  a  set  erf  vnat  ramlflcatlona  that  haye  some- 
thing tt)  do  with  relations  between  the  sov- 
ereign sta'es  rrf  the  world,  international 
or^nliatsons  stld  International  organs  of 
adjndlcation  Xlnlrersltles  offer  coTjrses  In 
tntemat;ona".  rmdieg.  they  provide  expertise 
and  te<_-hnical  assistance  for  projects  In  un- 
derdere'.oped  rrnmtrles.  m&ldng  aTallatle  tl>e 
special  knowledge  of  engineers,  scientists, 
physicians,  etc  Almost  every  American  nnl- 
rerslty  connta  among  Its  students  persons 
who  come  from  Tarloas  parts  of  the  earth  to 
study  .n  the  United  States.  Some  American 
urilversltles  send  a  portion  of  their  students 
abroad  for  s'-idy  st  universities  In  Europe, 
iJitin  Amenca  and  'he  Fnr  East.  All  unlver- 
■Itlea  oCer  tnstructlon  m  one  of  the  basic 
e.enier.ta  of  foreign  affatrs  study,  namely, 
languafiw,  the  tools  of  communication  and 
keys  to  the  utvler«(tan/1tn«;  of  other  cultures. 
In  short  the  Involvement  of  TT  .S  .inlversltlee 
In  Interniitlonal  life  Is  a  constantly  expand- 
ing pben  jfnenon  Not  all  of  these  activities, 
ho'w'ever  ore  at  Issiie  here.  The  basic  oon- 
slderatlon  here  Is  InstractloD  and  training  In 
Intemattoaal  relations,  my  special  concern  as 
a  teacher. 

This  particular  domain  In  itself  has  also 
been  oonstantlr  BxpandinR  tn  the  30  years, 
more  or  iaas.  during  which  I  h«re  been  a 
closs  otnerver  as  stiident  or  teacher  When 
I  was  an  undergraduate  at  X,t\«  Unn-ersltv 
of  Mew  Mexico,  then  »  small  Institution  In  a 
sptifsely  populated  State  the  student  could 
have  some  Inkling  of  -he  fxtstence  of  di- 
versity tn  the  word  from  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain elaznents  of  two  culiurea.  the  Anglo- 
American  and  the  Hispanic  American,  met  In 
that  rexlon  i^ystematic  nstr^i  ;ic:-.  tn  Inter- 
national relaUooa  however  was  rather  scant, 
and  this  was  true  of  nuu.y  US  anlversltlee 
at  the  time.  There  wajs.  I  recall,  a  course  In 
dlpkxnatk;  history,  and  rtn  lents  c'lild  also 
take  one  aetr.ester  of  internauonai  law 

In  my  last  yeiir  an  en te -prising  Instructor 
Introdue  d  a  course  de^.Knated  simply  aa 
internal  .ona;  relatu;:,i.  This  combination  o( 
a  bilingual  environment  and  a  Urn  mm w 
stimulated  some  of  us  to  go  on  In  search  of 
more  kLTwiedge  about  this  worid  and  Its  dl- 
ver»lt%-  c'  social  and  political  organlBatlon 
What.  »-e  vere  .uoking  for,  of  course,  without 
then  being  aij.e  to  formulate  our  quest,  was 
kh.)wledje  based  on  a  more  systaruatlc  and 
c<>mprehenslve  approach  to  world  affairs,  and 
we  wminrt  -ip  In  various  graduate  schools  I 
went  to  r^l  imbia  Untverslty  which  had  a 
dlstlng-ilshPd  fuculty  giving  courses  In  Inter- 
national law  organlzatJoB,  intertntlonal  poll- 
ti'^  and   comparative  government. 

I  recall  viTidty  howersr,  that  the  Inter- 
natlons!  reja'kms  student  was  occasionally 
warned  b-v  ocrier  graduate  students  tn  differ- 
ent aocia:  science  disdoUoas  tbat  Intama- 
uooa,  reiations  reallv  did  aat  oAr  auHh  at 
a  future,  thu:  loere  were  aet  nokny  |wi  lilm 
aiid  research  yjtm  in  the  flald.  One  oouid 
try  tcT  the  yorei^n  Sarvice,  at  course,  but 
this  too  was  a  pretty  small  Job  market.  I 
diint  know  how  many  other  graduate  stu- 
dents In  other  universities  came  up  against 
similar  warnings  In  the  late  1930b.  but  I 
doubt  that  my  experience  was  exceptional. 


World  War  II  brought  about  a  oomplste 
obanc*  La  this  situation.  The  study  of  In- 
tematlonal  ralaliona  was  aooordad  aa  un- 
pracedanlad  Unportanoe  by  a  people  pondsr- 
ing  the  disruptive  ezperlenoe  of  the  coofllot 
Itsalf  and  trying  to  adjust  to  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  postwar  effort  to  introduce  or 
reintroduce  order  Into  a  world  that  had  been 
torn  apart. 

The  search  for  order  produced  an  empha- 
als  OQ  law  and  organiaatloo..  Reoonatruo- 
tloQ  of  the  devastated  parts  of  the  globe 
gave  us  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  forelgix  political  Institutions:  the  cold  war 
gave  the  United  States  Its  first  large-scale 
experience  in  alllanoes.  The  United  States 
assumed  responsibilities  In  many  quarters 
of  the  globe  hitherto  hardly  known  to  any- 
one except  a  few  specialists.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  growth  of  these  respocslbUl- 
Uee  we  began  to  organize  area  studies  to  ex- 
pand and  systematise  our  knowledge.  In 
short  this  whole  situation  has  made  inter- 
national affairs  a  subject  of  overwbelnUng 
Importance  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  unlverattlas  have  been  try- 
ing to  respond  wltii  their  q>eclal  resources 
and  talenu  to  the  challenge  this  sltuatloc 
offers. 

A  useful  perspective  on  the  Importance  ot 
this  challenge  and  this  response  can  be 
gained  from  a  brief  conalderatlon  ot  the 
whole  sweep  of  United  States  experience  In 
world  affairs.  The  United  States  began  as 
a  very  Internatlooally  minded  political  com- 
munity. Our  Foimdlng  Fathers  did  indeed 
prize  the  advantages  which  their  geograph- 
ical isolation  from  Europe  brought  them, 
but  they  were  acutely  aware  of  the  world 
beyond  our  borders.  Between  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington and  Andrew  Jackson,  every  U.S.  Presi- 
dent had  tn  his  background  either  extensive 
diplomatic  experience  abroad  or  servloe  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

After  1830  the  background  factor  was  lese 
etHnmon  and  perhaps  less  necessary.  The 
United  States  was  expanding  In  population, 
wealth,  and  power  at  a  pace  that  made  the 
rest  of  the  world  look  ploddingly  old  fash- 
ioned. Before  the  19th  century  was  over  a 
huge  nation  of  continental  dimensions  had 
been  eonaolldated  Bven  today  with  rapid 
transportation  the  huge  size  of  this  country 
cannot  be  overemphasised  To  travel  In 
Europe  the  distance  corresponding  to  that 
between  South  Bend  and  Washington  would 
Involve  crossing  stx  or  seven  national  fron- 
tiers. 

A  oommon  language  Is  sp>oken  tn  a  vast 
area  the  equivalent  of  which  In  European 
terms  would  embrace  a  dozen  or  more  prin- 
cipal tongues.  Small  wonder  that  our  an- 
cestors In  the  past  century  chose  to  give  as 
little  attention  as  possible  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  promises  and  rewartla  of  Amer- 
ican nfe  ootUd  attract  all  their  talents  and 
energies  and  satisfy  their  ambitions  on  a 
scale  not  possible  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
And  It  was  almost  Incidental  to  this  historic 
display  of  purpose  and  accomplishment 
that  the  United  States  became  a  world  power. 

In  short  American  history  Is  a  success 
story,  but  success  brings  problems  to  nations 
as  well  as  to  men.  For  Americans  one  prob- 
lem has  come  from  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing why  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot 
behave  as  we  do. 

The  American  success  In  creating  a  great 
nation  has  sometimes  made  us  think  that 
American  solutions  could  be  applied  every- 
whare.  Thinking  along  these  lines  i«llectB 
a  faith  arising  out  of  the  American  experi- 
ence, but  unfortunately,  not  much  knowledge 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  countries  wheie 
foreign  policy  Is  determined  by  an  elite,  who 
ars  especially  trained  for  their  work  and 
who  know  the  world  beyond  their  national 
borders,  such  general  lack  ot  knowledge 
among  the  people  might  not  be  significant. 
In  the  United  States  this  Is  not  the  case, 
ThU   Is   a  democracy,   foreign  policy  cannot 


be  determined  by  a  few  Indlvlduala.  As  tat 
all  great  matters  of  state  the  people  must 
be  consulted. 

This  means  that  quite  apart  from  experts 
and  specialists  In  ptibllc  agencies  and  uni- 
versities there  must  be  in  the  citizenry  & 
numerous  body  of  voters  who  are  enlightened 
about  the  world.  These  persona  must  begin 
to  acquire  a  realistic  picture  of  the  world  at 
an  eejiy  age  and  there  mtat  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  teachers  to  preeetrt  this  picture. 
It  seems  to  me  that  tt  Is  precisely  here  that 
the  ptirpoee  and  Justlfleatloci  of  public  sup- 
port for  university  programs  tn  International 
studies  emerge  most  dearly,  for  this  neces- 
sary enlightenment  of  the  citizen  must  rest 
on  systematically  established  and  systemati- 
cally Imparted  knowledge.  Gaso&l  eipusun 
to  world  affairs  thrtjogh  travel,  for  example, 
may  be  useful,  bnt  of  itself  It  cannot  do  the 
comprehensive  job  that  critical  and  orga- 
nized study  can. 

If  It  Is  asked  what  should  make  up  this 
study,  the  answer,  I  think,  la  not  too  diffi- 
cult. There  are  four  basic  elements  that  are 
Indispensable  to  the  study  of  International 
relations.  The  first  of  these  la  tntemational 
politics,  the  stndy  of  which  jjermlts  the  ittj- 
dent  to  acquire  a  picture  of  the  dynamics  of 
International  life.  The  second  and  thtrd 
elements  are  International  law  and  Interna- 
tional organization  to  establish  the  frame- 
work within  which  tt  is  possible  for  Inter- 
national  relations  to  exist  and  grow.  Finally, 
the  study  of  comparative  government  pro- 
vides knowledge  of  the  operation  of  foreign 
political  systems. 

Needless  to  say  the  student  who  under- 
takes this  program  must  also  receive  training 
In  foreign  languages  and  he  must  have  an 
appropriate  background  tn  history,  geog- 
raphy and  the  social  sciences  In  general. 

I  wotild  now  like  to  turn  to  my  second 
subject,  the  improvements  for  Intematioaal 
relatloos  study  tbat  could  be  produced  by 
this  hill. 

First  oif  all,  let  me  say  that  what  Is  pro- 
posed In  section  3  is  of  the  utmost  Impcr- 
tazxce  to  the  overall  development  of  the  kind 
of  international  relatione  Instruction  that  I 
have  sketched  out  above.  For  It  U  out  of  the 
centers  of  advanced  stiKll^  In  graduate 
schools  that  our  indispensable  scholars  and 
teachers  will  oome.  Some  of  our  federally 
supported  programs  to  date  have  shown  bow 
much  can  be  aooompUalMd  with  small 
amounts  of  Fedsral  aid,  I  refer  here  to  the 
National  DeCanae  Education  Act  programs. 
ttpeclMUf  title  IV  and  Utl«  VI.  My  own  ex- 
perience at  two  uni\'«rBities.  University  of 
Virginia  and  Notre  Dame,  has  been  largely 
with  title  IV.  and  I  base  my  reooarfes  on  this 
experience. 

Like  other  teachers  I  have  seen  title  IV 
programs  produce  I^i.  0,'s  faster  and  more 
aOeleatly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
What  we  have  often  regretted,  however.  Is 
that  for  the  advanced  International  retattotiB 
student  the  program  has  not  provided  statty 
and  research  abroad  which  would  be  so  ad- 
vantageous for  him.  Many  ot  my  Nattooal 
Defense  Education  Act  students  have  man^ 
aged  on  their  own  to  get  some  experience 
abroad  In  summer  vacations,  but  this  is 
rarely  adequate  for  research  purpoees.  So 
the  provMon  to  send  Individuals  undergoing 
training  abroad  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
major  Improvement  over  the  existing  sltua- 
tioa. 

It  U  also  tmpartaat,  aa  the  bUl  provides,  to 
have  the  means  to  send  teacbing  and  re- 
search staff  alMtiad.  In  this  Said  It  Is  im- 
possiMs  to  do  a  good  Job  at  teaching  tmls« 
the  taaehsts  engage  in  reaearcb — ttiace  really 
Is  not  any  nlos  neat  line  dividing  lasnirfng 
and  research,  although  eartalnly  an  mopbait* 
can  be  given  to  ooe  or  tbe  other.  Besssrch 
acUvluas  ^"■t'^  be  n'*'">*'"*^  iiiilwss  tbs 
man  has  steady  opporttinlty  for  work  In  the 
area  of  his  concentration.  This  generally 
Involves  travel.    Most  of  us  do  get  some  work 
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abroad,  but  few  of  us  get  enough.  Moreover, 
tndlvldiMl  grants  to  Isolated  persons  oaanot 
have  the  same  cosnprebenslTe  resalts  that 
oould  be  obtained  when  a  fUTeetar  at  a 
center  can  plan  and  schedule  research  and 
travel  programs  for  his  whole  staff.  As  I  read 
the  bill  such  ptannlng  would  be  possible 
under  the  proposed  leglalatloo.  It  Is  a  very 
Important  feature. 

The  neceeslty  for  VS.  scholars  to  carry  on 
research  tn  foreign  areas  la  also  seriously 
affected  by  one  Important  changing  drcum- 
rtance  of  the  past  decade.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  U.S.  universities  eould  readily 
soqulre  first-class  scholars  from  other  con- 
tinents— ^thls  was  especially  true  when  other 
parts  of  the  world  were  rejecting  their 
sebolais.  as  In  Ifazl  Germany,  or  in  the  cotin- 
tiles  taken  over  by  the  Cotnmtxnlsts.  Tbeas 
people  oould  bring  their  spediJ  knowledge 
and  Insights  to  the  unlversltlss  In  this  ooun- 
try  Mid  the  students  oould  profit  acoordingty. 

This  Invalttable  source  of  teaching  and  re- 
search personnel,  however,  has  Just  about 
dried  up.  And  other  foreign  areas  are  not 
supplying  too  many  teachers  either.  I  am 
acutely  conscious  of  this  since  I  am  Involved 
with  two  programs  at  Notre  Oame  where  we 
bring  In  visiting  professors  from  lAtln  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe.  My  eolleagues  and 
I  spend  large  amounts  of  time  on  this  kind 
of  recruiting,  and  we  welooaie  the  opj»or- 
tunlty  for  expanding  lesources  for  this  pur- 
pose that  are  in  this  bill,  bat  It  must  be 
stressed  that  these  people  are  not  easy  to 
ftnd. 

To  compensate  for  the  lack  of  foreign 
teaching  ptersonnel,  we  will  have  to  send 
more  of  our  own  people  abroad  and  we  will 
have  to  expand  opportunities  for  research  so 
that  our  own  people  may  bring  to  their  stu- 
dents the  Insights  and  special  knowledge 
which  foreign  scholars  could  imtll  fairly  re- 
cently supply. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  this  activity 
most  be  complemented  by  an  expansion  of 
research  mat^lals  and  tools,  library  holdings, 
etc.  It  Is  also  important  to  see  that  these 
research  activities  and  acquisitions  have  the 
long-range  effect  of  building  up  the  Intellec- 
tual capital  of  the  university  so  that  what 
public  support  Initiates  may  be  carried  on 
more  or  leas  autonomously  by  the  university 
according  to  Its  own  traditions. 

So  let  me  endorse  with  great  enthusiasm 
what  section  3  provides  and  aiao  the  amend- 
ments to  title  VI  of  the  NaUonal  Defense 
Education  Act.  Higher  education  In  the 
United  States  will  be  enormously  Improved 
by  both. 

No  less  Important  Is  section  4  providing 
for  the  strengthening  of  undergraduate  pro- 
(rama.  Alnuiet  everything  I  have  Just  said 
about  faculty  work  In  foreign  areas  applies 
to  the  teacher  of  undergraduate  courses.  If 
he  Is  to  alert  and  Inspire  his  students  he 
ouist  speak  from  a  background  of  knowledge 
In  depth,  not  Just  from  textbook  knowledge, 
useful  and  neaeasary  though  textbooks  may 
be.  Also  It  Is  obviously  necessary  that  the 
undergraduate  have  foreign  language  train- 
ing and  a  background  In  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  as  provided  In  suheectlons  (3) 
<uul  (4). 

What  I  find  particularly  attracave  In  this 
part,  however,  is  In  the  implications  of  sub- 
•ectlons  (1)  and  (6).  They  seem  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  a  systematic  approach  to 
International  studies  In  that  they  do  provide 
planning  and  development  of  Instructional 
P«>8rams.  As  I  have  tried  to  suggest  earlier 
instruction  must  be  systematic  at  It  will  not 
iinpart  knowledge.  On  the  one  hand,  over- 
■peclallaatlon  must  be  avoided,  especially 
with  undergraduate  teaching.  On  the  other, 
the  casual  contacts  provided  by  foreign  travel 
Sfe  not  effective.  The  planning  and  super- 
»lsioa  provided  in  tbMs  subsections,  bow- 
•••r.  oould  immeasurably  enhance  any  good 
""■cam  of  tntematkMial  studies. 


FtnaUy.  thU  secClcn,  and  Indeed  the  blU 
Itaelf.  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter;  naaoely. 
the  providing  of  the  means  for  the  develop- 
mant  of  a  broad  body  at  enUghtened  cltiaeDS 
who  underctand.  ewen  though  they  are  not 
eaq>erta,  the  general  problems  of  Interna- 
tional relatione.  For  It  Is  on  the  ctuaens 
that  the  future  of  otir  Nation  depends.  Unl- 
Tvrsttles  and  public  authority  will  alike  be 
delinquent  In  their  responsibilities  If  they 
fal  to  provide  for  their  educatlaai.  In  our 
system  of  government  it  Is  not  only  that 
the  poople  mtist  be  consulted.  They  must 
also  glTe  their  support,  or  public  policy  will 
operate  In  a  vacuum.  Our  system  also  im- 
plies that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  sup- 
port what  they  cannot  understand.  This 
biU  in  the  long  run  Improves  the  opportuni- 
ties for  sveryooe  to  understand  the  many 
Intricate  probletns  of  the  contemporary 
wcvld  and  the  International  respooalblllties 
of  the  United  States. 

STSTuacirr  or  F.  Champiom   Ward,  Dkpdtt 

VlCE-PaSBIBXNT     rOB      IMXCSLMSTIONAX.     PSO- 
ORAMS,    TBX    Foao    POUNOATXOM,    NXW    YOKK, 

N.y. 

Because  at  his  recent  association  with 
the  evoluUcm  of  thU  bUl  within  the  Oovem- 
ment,  Mr.  Bundy  asked  me  to  substitute  for 
him  today  in  representing  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  do  so,  since  my  principal 
speciallxed  activity  for  the  foundation  has 
been  In  connection  with  educational  Im- 
provement In  the  "developing"  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  Impossible  to  engage  In  such 
activity  without  becoming  strongly  Im- 
pressed by  three  facts: 

1.  that  you  can't  help  societies  which  you 
don't  understand: 

2.  that  our  overseas  assLstanoe  to  educa- 
tion requires  a  strong  resource  base  at  home, 
both  in  the  form  of  men  and  Ideas  and  in 
the  form  of  pkubllc  understanding; 

3.  that  understanding  developing  societies 
requires  knowledge  of  their  own  traditions 
imd  values  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
Western  societies  which  once  ruled  and 
shaped  them. 

Xf  these  observations  are  sound,  then  the 
term  "International  education"  acquires  a 
number  of  meanings  which  can  be  very  use- 
ful to  this  country.  These  tuefol  meanings 
Include: 

1.  The  expansion  and  tmprorement  of  ed- 
iicatlotial   systems  tn   developing   countries, 

2,  The  expansion  and  Improvement  of  VS. 
reeuuices  for  assisting  educational  develop- 
ment overseas. 

8,  Increased  American  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  histories,  economies,  societies,  and 
political  systems  of  parts  of  the  world  pre- 
viously unfamiliar  to  most  Americans. 

4.  Exchanges  of  Ideas  and  experience 
among  educators  In  the  "developed,"  north- 
em  p€tft  of  the  world. 

Ttirough  Its  overseas  development.  Inter- 
national training  and  research,  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  programs,  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  attempted  since  1961  to  assist  In  educa- 
tional development  overseas,  to  strengthen 
the  resource  base  at  home,  and  to  encourage 
a  oommon  market  of  educational  Ideas,  and 
experience  among  educators  In  the  developed 
world. 

Oiven  this  recent  history  of  lntec«st  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  my  foundation,  I  wel- 
come heartily  the  bill  which  Is  now  before 
this  committee.  I  welcome  especially  the 
provlaian  that  our  unlTeraltleB  and  coUeges, 
Including  some  that  have  t>oC  been  aaststed 
to  date,  will  be  helped  to  Improve  the  na- 
tknal  performance  in  what  la  sure  to  be  a 
long,  slow  pull.  For  the  Inrteflnlte  future, 
our  country  seems  destined  to  play  a  world 
role  of  increasing  oooaplaxlty.  To  play  this 
role  well.  Anierlcaos  need  both  academic  and 
practical  understarKllng  of  parts  of  the  world 
onoe  known  only  to  diplomats  aiKl  mlaskua- 
arles.  It  siusiis  to  me  entirely  proper  axtd 
necessary  that.  In  addition  to  the  assUfsfttf 


to  overseas  educational  development  wliich 
our  Government  makes  avaUable  principally 
throu^  AID.  our  national  capacity  to  make 
that  help  effective  and  weli  understood  by 
the  American  public  be  expanded  and  Im- 
proved through  the  proviskMu  ot  the  bill  now 
before  this  oommittee. 

If  good  men  are  selected  to  administer  the 
program,  and  If  they  are  firmly  supported  in 
their  selections  ot  Ideas,  men.  and  InsUtu- 
tlons  to  be  assisted,  our  world  lole  will  be 
weU.played,  to  the  benefit  ot  our  own  future 
and  that  of  the  many  other  oountrles  to 
which  our  national  destiny  is  now  joined. 

May  I  add  a  few  oomments  on  specific 
aspecto  of  the  proposed  legislation? 

First,  the  proposal  to  support  acUvlUes 
over  a  6-y«ar  period  Is  crucially  important, 
especially  where  new  attitudes  and  Institu- 
tional hxiblts  are  being  shaped. 

Second,  although  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  separate  roles  to  be 
played  by  unlvariltles  and  by  collegas  as  set 
forth  in  section  S  and  section  4. 1  would  urge, 
also,  that  every  opportunity  be  seised  to 
encourage  cooperation  between  a  university 
center  and  surrounding  colleges  where  this 
Is  mutually  acceptable  and  likely  to  multiply 
the  uses  to  which  Ideas  and  resources  ''"" 
be  put. 

Third,  I  hope  that  grants  to  -universities 
will  enlarge  scholarly  knowledge  of  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  but  I  hope,  also,  that 
there  will  be  ways  to  link  knowledge  with 
practical  xmderstandlng  of  the  acute  current 
problems  which  developing  societies  face. 
The  attitude  of  scrutiny  and  the  attitude  of 
assistance  are  not  the  same.  Both  are  nec- 
essary, but  it  would  be  a  gain  If  they  could 
be  combined  more  often  In  the  same  persons. 

I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  the  members  of  the  committee 
may  have. 


cxn- 


Tbtimont  on  B.A.  13452,  tkx  iMrxxwATtowai, 
SDocanoN  Act  or  1966 

(By   Mlna  Reee.   dean  of  graduate  studies, 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  before 
the  Task  Force  on  International   Bdtica- 
tlon  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Apr.  6.  1M«) 
Mr,  Chairman  and  members  ctf  the  task 
force,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment, on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Qrada- 
ate  Schools  In  the  United  States,  on  the  pro- 
posed International  Education  Act  ot  1988. 

The  bill  wt)uld  give  congressional  approral 
and  rapport  for  an  Important  component  of 
the  coherent  program  In  International  edu- 
cation proposed  by  the  President  In  his  mes- 
sage lart  February,  it  would  also  provide 
a  framework  within  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  could  cooperate  In  en- 
hancing the  quality  and  scope  of  under- 
graduate and  gradtiate  education  and  In 
enriching  the  opportunities  for  our  citizens 
to  acquire  a  firmer  basis  for  International 
understanding. 

In  its  conception  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  excellent.  The  Congress  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  giving  prompt  consideration 
to  the  proposal  to  lend  added  Impetus  to 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  In  this 
field  during  the  past  several  years  by  many 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  often  with  the  support  of  private 
foundations  and  organisations.  Vital  as 
the  need  was  In  earlier  years,  there  Is  In  the 
second  half  of  the  90th  century  an  ever 
greater  urgency  to  Induce  In  cttlaens  of 
an  parts  of  our  Nation  a  broader,  deeper. 
and  more  tntelUgent  understanding  of  our 
international  relations. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief  but  specific.  I 
ahould  like  first  to  comment  on  an  as- 
pect of  section  2  of  the  bill:  "Findings  and 
Declaration.''  Thm  last  purpose  listed  in 
this  section,  "to  aMlst  t^s  progress  of  edu- 
cation In  developing  nations,"  does  reOect 
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what  I  believe  to  b«  an  appropriate  and 
dealrable  purpose  of  our  national  policy. 
But  It  does  not  »^pm  to  reflect  the  pxirpoaea 
of  thu  bill,  whoee  foctia  la  on  the  actlTlUes 
and  potentlalitiea  of  our  own  colleges  and 
ur.lversltlee  ir.  International  itudlee.  I  would 
8'-igge«t  'therefore  that,  beginning  with  line  5, 
the  preamble  be  changed  to  read:  "for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment wuhln  the  United  States  of 
strengthened  resources  for  international 
study  and  research,  and  to  assist  the  progreas 
of  international  education  In  the  United 
States  by  fostering  an  Informed  public  opin- 
ion to  the  end  that  our  requirement*  of 
world  leadership  be  met  more  satisfactorily." 
Section  3  of  the  bill  Is  the  p>&rt  that  la  of 
principal  concern  to  the  Council  of  Oradtiate 
Schools,  geveraj  of  whose  members  have 
already  established  graduate  centers  con- 
cerned with  research  and  training  In  Inter- 
national studies  With  the  encouragement 
which  the  International  Edi'catlon  Act  of 
19e«  can  provide,  theaa  centers  can  become 
a  resource  of  vastly  Increased  Importance  In 
advancing  understanding  of  International 
problems,  and  In  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  larger  numbers  of  spe- 
cialists for  the  service  of  our  Oovemment 
and  of  the  people  of  our  Nation 

They  can  also  serve  another  purpose  which 
has  thus  for  benefited  only  minimally  from 
their  potential  I  have  In  mind  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  personnel  and  facilities  of 
these  centers  to  add  new  and  worthwhile  di- 
mensions in  the  graduate  education  of  teach- 
ers preparing  for  careers  In  the  public  schools 
of  the  Nation.  Though  some  unlveraltlea 
have  already  seized  the  opportunity  mad< 
available  by  the  existence  on  their  campuses 
of  a  graduate  center  of  International  studlM 
to  introduce  these  new  dlnienslons  Into  the 
training  of  teachers  of  history  and  the  social 
studies,  in  mait  universities  the  sharp  sep- 
aration of  the  School  of  Education  from  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  tended  to 
minimize  such  a  salutary  development.  This 
U  one  slgniflrant  way  In  which  the  Interest 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  the  total  undertaking  might  well 
operate  Uy  iinprove  the  use  of  our  reeouroes. 
Two  additional  features  of  section  3  SAAm 
to  me  particularly  coTunendable.  The  first 
of  these  Ls  the  provision  for  support  In  the 
establishment  of  new  graduate  centers  de- 
Toted  to  international  studies.  Higher  edu- 
cation today  Is  characterized,  among  other 
things,  by  the  large  number  of  new  graduate 
pro-ams  that  are  building  toward  excel- 
lence In  some  of  these,  there  are  Impressive 
facu'.ty  recources  In  the  field  of  International 
studies,  and  strong  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  unlvprsltles  for  the  expansion  of  ac- 
tivities In  this  field.  I  would  hope  that  a 
broader  distribution  of  centers  of  specialized 
competence  In  international  affairs  could  be 
achieved  ixnder  the  act  through  aaslstance  to 
these  universities  so  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
may  achieve  a  -liatrlbutlon  among  many  uni- 
versities of  strength  In  different  fields. 

If  the  universities  are  to  expand  their 
world  affairs  activl'ies  and  also  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  specialists  who  will  be  nMded 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  support  of  our 
commitments  overseas  the  universities  must 
be  provided  with  a  variety  of  firms  of  assist- 
ance that  could  become  available  If  H.R. 
13452  Is  enacted  Into  law  provision  for  visit- 
ing scholars  and  particularly  for  exchange 
programs,  allowance  for  trarel  abroad,  and 
assured  support  that  wUl  parmlt  a  gradual 
tncreas'-  in  the  number  of  faculty  mambMrs 
with  special  ccmpetencM  In  International  af- 
fairs 

It  should  be  noted  particularly  that. 
though  the  provision  for  bringing  Tlsltlng 
scholars  to  a  center  is  highly  desirable  and 
should  be  maintained,  caution  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  provide  exchangee  with  otir  own 
icholars  whenever  possible  ao  that  we  do  not 


deprive  the  countries  from  which  our  rial- 
tors  come  of  their  key  people  and  strip  them 
of  opportunities  to  build  their  own  programs. 
Such  exchangee  are  desirable  not  only  for  the 
foreign  countries  with  which  we  are  asso- 
ciated, but  also  for  our  own  scholars  and 
unlTeralty  administrators  so  that  they  may 
maintain  their  own  competence  to  under- 
stand and  deal  with  the  foreign  areas  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

A  second  most  attractive  feature  of  sec- 
tion 3  Is  the  provision  that  the  activities  of 
graduate  centers  may  be  concentrated  on 
particular  areas  of  International  studies  or 
on  particular  Issues  as  well  as  on  geographi- 
cal areas.  (In  this  connection  I  should 
prefer  to  substitute  "studies"  for  "affairs" 
In  line  19.)  Bzlstlng  centers  have.  In  large 
part,  been  characterized  by  development 
along  conventional  lines,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  oriented  toward  similar  aspects 
of  the  social  sciences.  The  support  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  might  well  encourage 
new  and,  hoijefully,  more  Imaginative  ap- 
proaches, providing  a  focus.  In  some  cases, 
upon  humanistic  and  scientific  studies.  Not 
to  be  forgotten  also  are  those  social  prob- 
lems whose  understanding  would  not  only 
increase  our  Insights  into  other  cultures  but 
also  provide  additional  perspectives  on  our 
own  social  problems. 

The  social  Implications  In  differing  cul-. 
tures  of  new  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances need  study;  cross  national  studies 
In  such  fields  as  developmental  psychology 
and  genetics,  juvenile  delinquency  and  geri- 
atrics, and  learning  processes  and  perception 
In  which  human  beings  growing  up  in  cul- 
tures different  from  our  own  could  be  ex- 
amined, would  provide  rich  Insights  and 
Increase  our  understanding  of  basic  phe- 
nomena. 

The  techniques  for  carrying  out  ruch  croes 
national  studies  must  be  approached  cau- 
tiously. I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill  would  permit  and  encourage 
coop>eratlve  studies  with  research  Institutes 
and  universities  In  other  countrlee  In  fields 
in  which  major  advances  In  basic  under- 
standing can  be  promoted  by  such  coopera- 
Uon. 

As  we  move  on  to  a  consideration  of  un- 
dergraduate education,  dealt  with  In  section 
4  of  the  bill,  I  would  support  enthusiastical- 
ly the  concept  that  forms  the  background 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  that  an  adequate 
undergraduate  education  In  our  present 
world  shoxiid  unquestionably  Include  an  ef- 
fective International  component.  All  stu- 
dents should  get  at  least  some  understand- 
ing of  a  culture  different  frc»n  their  own.  In 
this  respect  we  have  far  to  go,  and  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966,  If  enacted 
Into  law,  can  have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities In  giving  their  students,  through 
meaningful  exposvire  to  societies  and  cul- 
tures different  from  their  own,  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  United  States  Itself. 

The  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  Involves 
the  development  or  upgrading  of  faculty 
competence,  the  restructuring  of  under- 
graduate currlculums  and  the  development 
of  appropriate  library  resources.  Theee  steps 
are  all  necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  effec- 
tive role  for  international  studies  and  to 
furnish  a  new  and  desirable  dimension  In 
the  liberal  arts  education  of  undergraduate 
students.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  need  of 
mounting  numbers  of  preprofesslonal  and 
profeislonally  oriented  undergraduate  stu- 
dents for  exposure  to  International  studlee 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

The  presence  of  Increasingly  large  num- 
bers of  foreign  students  on  our  campuses 
holds  out  a  useful  resource.  The  features 
of  the  bin  that  would  enable  the  Oovem- 
ment to  support  work  study  programs  of 
faculty  and  students  In  foreign  countries 
are  also  excellent. 


In  connection  with  section  4, 1  should  like 
to  mention  a  program  administered  by  the 
office  of  foreign  area  studies  within  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education  In  which 
my  own  viniverslty  participates.  I  believe 
this  program  to  be  particularly  effective,  i 
believe  also  that  It  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  States  and  might  provide  sugges- 
tions for  cooperative  arrangements  between 
universities  with  a  cadre  of  foreign  area 
specialists  and  neighboring  ccdleges  and 
schools  whose  resources  tse  not  yet  adequate 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  provl. 
sions  of  this  bUl. 

The  New  York  State  program  to  which  I 
refer  Is  aimed  at  assisting  both  the  colleges 
and  the  schools  of  the  State,  Its  purpose 
Is  to  Incorporate  Into  their  currlculums  sig- 
nificant elements  of  foreign  area  studies. 
"niere  are  seminars  for  members  of  faculties 
of  colleges,  and  others  for  high  school 
teachers.  There  Is  support  for  summer  In- 
stitutes as  well  as  for  tutorials  for  more 
advanced  students.  At  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  for  example,  we  are  now  run- 
ning a  seminar  for  college  faculty  members 
dealing  with  the  International  politics  of 
Africa.  This  Is  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  members  of  our  political  science  fac- 
ulty and  Is  designed  to  provide  a  select  group 
of  college  faculty  members  In  political  sci- 
ence and  International  politics  with  an  in- 
troduction to  African  p>oUtlcs. 

Participation  is  limited  to  fiUl-tlme  fac- 
ulty members  In  New  York  State  colleges 
and  universities,  whose  present  or  immedi- 
ately prospective  teaching  responsibilities 
will  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the  ma- 
terials to  be  covered  by  the  seminar  In  their 
teaching. 

The  seminar  focuses  on  Africa's  intra-  and 
extracontlnental  politics  against  the  back- 
ground of  African  cultures  and  changing 
political  and  social  systems.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally exptected  that  participants  in  the  sem- 
inar will  seek  to  develop  new  courses  spe- 
cifically on  Africa  but  rather  that  they  wUl 
attempt  to  Introduce  more  material  drawn 
from  this  area  Into  Introductory  courses  In 
their  disciplines  or  wUl  strengthen  what- 
ever coverage  they  already  give  to  this  ma- 
terial. 

Although  the  participants  have  little  Afri- 
can background,  they  are  carefully  selected 
and  experienced  teachers  In  political  sctenot 
or  international  relations. 

A  second  seminar  on  our  campus  is  given 
by  a  specialist  In  Latin  American  affairs,  and 
Is  designed  for  high  school  teachers. 

Various  other  projects  undertaken  in  re- 
cent years  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  have  made 
an  appreciable  impact  upon  the  social  studies 
curriculum  of  public  and  private  schools  in 
New  York  State.  Efforts  to  modify  the  tra- 
ditional elementary  and  high  school  se- 
quences, with  a  view  to  furnishing  Increased 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  foreign  areas 
and  ctiltures,  have  recently  culminated  In 
the  development  of  a  revised  curriculum  In 
the  social  studies.  This  new  curriculum  will 
be  Introduced  throughout  the  State  within 
the  next  few  years.  Many  schools,  moreover, 
have  undertaken  Independently  to  modify 
their  basic  world  geography  and  history 
courses  on  the  9th-  and  lOth-grade  levels 
BO  as  to  offer  coverage  of  lands  and  peoples 
beyond  the  realm  of  Western  civilization. 

I  mention  these  programs  merely  to  illus- 
trate that  the  approaches  proposed  In  HJl. 
12462  can  be  effective.  My  concern  with  this 
feature  of  the  bill  derives  not  only  from  my 
general  interest  as  a  citizen  and  from  my 
special  Interest,  as  an  educator,  in  all  aspects 
of  education,  but  from  a  recognition  that 
the  Incresising  effectiveness  of  gradviate  edu- 
cation In  International  affairs  relies  heavily 
on  an  Improved  base  In  undergraduate  edu- 
cation. In  thU  field  as  In  all  others  In  which 
significant  cxinicultun  reform  has  been  (»z- 
rled  out,  there  U  a  strong  coupling  between 
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the  programs  In  the  schools  and  colleges  and 
the  advanced  studies  carried  on  In  graduate 
schools.  One  of  the  strengths  of  the  pro- 
posed act  Is  that  It  recognizes  the  whole 
problem. 

So  much  for  the  sections  of  the  bill  that 
are  concerned  in  a  new  and  significant  way 
with  the  support  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate education.  Of  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  bin  I  would  say  only  this.  In 
my  Judgment  the  proposed  amendments  to 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  introduce  a  desirable  flexibility 
Into  the  administration  of  ttie  act  and 
jhould  strengthen  Its  effectiveness. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleaum 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bxadbmas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Task  Force  on  International  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  today  heard  further  testimony 
to  connection  with  H.R.  12452,  the  In- 
ternational Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
task  force  this  morning,  Wednesday, 
April  6,  are  as  follows;  Hon.  Weston  E, 
Vivian,  Member  of  Congress;  James  A, 
Linen,  president.  Time.  Inc.,  New  York; 
Alvin  C.  Eurich,  president,  Aspen  Insti- 
tute for  Humanistic  Studies,  and  presi- 
dent. Academy  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment, Aspen,  Colo.;  Ward  Morehouse, 
director  of  foreign  area  studies,  the  State 
Education  Department,  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Albany;  and 
Lawrence  Rogln,  education  director, 
AFlr-CIO,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  should  like  to  announce  the  witnesses 
acheduled  to  testify  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  7,  the  last  day  of  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  The  witnesses  are  as  fol- 
tows:  Norman  Auburn,  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Akron,  Akron,. Ohio;  William 
G.  Carr,  executive  secretary.  National 
Education  Association,  Washington, 
D.C;  William  8.  Dlx.  librarian,  Princeton 
Dnlversity,  Princeton,  NJ.;  Franklin 
Murphy,  M.D.,  chancellor.  University  of 
California  at  Loe  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  prepared 
texts  of  the  witnesses  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Ik  StTPPoar  or  tke  IirncENaTioMAi.  Education 

Act  or  1966 
(By  Hon.  Weston  E.  Vivian,  ot  Michigan) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and 
the  other  members  of  this  special  task  force 
'or  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  comment 
opon  the  slg:nlflcant  proposal  you  have  be- 
fore you.  I  hare  long  been  In  favor  of  In- 
creasing the  scope  of  our  Involvement  In 
International  education.  I  have  spoken  to 
the  necessity  for  and  wisdom  of  such  an 
Increase  both  before  and  since  the  President 
'>roached  the  subject  anew  last  September  at 
the  Smithsonian.  I  have  stumped  for  the 
Wea  both  within  and  outside  my  district  In 
Michigan.  Consequently,  I  have  asked  for 
»  portion  of  your  limited  time  to  express 
formally  my  firm  support  for  «he  propoeed 
International  Education  Act  of  19«B  and  for 


the  larger  program  in  tntematlonal  educa- 
tion of  which  it  Is  a  part. 

Neatly  four  centnrtee  ago,  the  bard  wrote: 
•*8on»o  are  born  great:  some  achlere  great- 
ness; and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them." 

Now  Shakespeare  was  speaking  of  Indi- 
viduals, but  his  words  are  applicable  with 
respect  to  nations  as  well.  Our  Nation  has, 
In  fact,  had  greatness  thrust  upon  It,  and 
thrust  upon  It  suddenly — largely  within  the 
past  two  decades.  We  have  had  the  mant'e 
of  world  leadership  placed  upon  ns,  and  we 
have  learned  quickly  that  that  mantle  car- 
ries with  It  duties  as  well  as  privileges, 
necessities  as  well   as  prerogatives. 

The  promotion  of  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  nations  is  perhaps 
the  most  onerous — and  certainly  the  most 
Important — of  the  duties  to  which  the 
United  States  has  fallen  heir.  In  pnrstilng 
that  duty,  successive  admlnlBtratlons  have 
realized  the  necessity  for  assisting  In  the 
development  of  underdeveloped  nations. 
Further,  they  have  perceived  that  the  rate  of 
development  in  such  nations  cannot  far  ex- 
ceed the  progress  In  education  shown  by 
those  nations.  Consequently,  we  have 
undertaken  a  number  of  programs — the 
point  4  program,  various  TTSIA  and  AID 
activities,  the  Peace  Corps — designed  to  up- 
grade education  In  emergent  nations. 

On  these  extant  programs,  I  would  make 
two  general  comments.  First,  they  are  not 
large  enough.  And  second,  they  are  too  one 
Bided:  we  have  concentrated  on  teaching 
foreigners  to  understand  Americans,  which 
Is  necessary,  but  we  have  been  rather  slack 
In  teaching  Americans  to  understand  for- 
eigners, which  is  equally  necessary.  I  am 
convinced  that  enactment  of  the  proposed 
International  Education  Act  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  related  proposals  outlined  In 
the  President's  February  message  would  rep- 
resent a  logical  and  practical  move  toward 
removing  these  deficiencies  In  scope  and  di- 
rection as  I  see  them. 

A  close  link  between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  the  universities  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  course  of  the  TJ.S.  commit- 
ment to  assisting  the  rise  of  education  In 
foreign  countries.  Since  the  operative  agen- 
cies— ^TJBIA.  AID,  Peace  Corps — are  staffed 
by  the  products  of  those  universities,  and 
since  a  good  deal  of  the  actual  fleldwork 
is  carried  out  by  the  universities  under  con- 
tract. It  should  be  quite  obvious  that  the 
quality  and  scope  of  our  international  edu- 
cational assistance  program  can  only  be  re- 
flections of  the  quality  and  scope  of  our 
academic    centers   of    International    studies. 

Yet  down  throttgh  the  years,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  constantly  drawn  upon  the 
resources  and  personnel  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  International  area.  It  has 
done  but  little  to  help  those  Institutions 
to  produce  and  maintain  the  very  personnel 
and  resources  upon  which  It  will  continue 
to  draw.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  lack  of 
reciprocity,  we  simply  do  not  have  a  suf- 
ficient pool  of  qualified  manpower  In  the  In- 
ternational education  field.  AID  in  particu- 
lar, as  John  Gardner  pointed  out  in  his  study 
of  that  Agency  and  the  universities,  has 
"eiperlenced  consistent  difficulty  In  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  men  of  appropriate  quali- 
fications." 

ifow.  as  you  know,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  AID  educational  programs,  already 
short  of  personnel,  be  Increased  by  60  per- 
cent. It  Is  perhaps  In  this  context  that  the 
potential  worth  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
proposed  act  may  be  seen  in  Its  truest  Hght. 
The  grants  for  graduate  centers  of  Inter- 
national studies  and  the  llberallrlng  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Defense  Bdticatlon 
Act  language  and  area  centers  program  oo^d 
dramatically  boost  the  supply  of  qualified 
peTBonnel  for  International  programs.  With- 
out added  manpower,  and  regardless  of  the 


purity  of  our  motives,  our  International  pro- 
gnuns  cannot  bear  full  fruit. 

But  I  do  tK>t  view  the  subject  legtdatlon 
as  entirely,  or  even  primarily,  a  proposal  for 
profeaslonal  manpower  training.  As  I  have 
Indicated,  I  btileve  the  program  would  In- 
crease our  manpower  supply  In  a  critical 
area,  and  this  Is  much  to  b^  desired.  But  I 
believe  the  chief  good  which  would  stem 
frotn  the  proposed  program  Is  much  broader. 
Involving  as  It  does  a  rise  tn  the  IVatlon's 
level  of  sophistication  In  International 
affairs. 

The  Inherent  goal  of  the  propoeed  act  Is 
the  promotion  of  International  ooc^era- 
tlon  and  mutual  understanding.  It  Is  true 
that  we  need  more  experts  In  International 
affairs  to  achieve  that  goal.  It  Is  also  true 
that,  produce  however  many  practicing 
Ph.  D.'s  we  n\ay,  the  goal  will  never  be  fully 
achieved  until  a  fair  knowledge  of  and  in- 
terest In  foreign  peoples  and  nations  Is 
present  among  the  population  at  large. 

The  United  States  Is  seeking  understand - 
tng  and  cooperation  between  nations,  not 
merely  between  governments  or  between  In- 
stitutions. As  a  nation,  as  a  people,  Anter- 
Icans  must  teach  the  people  of  foreign  lands, 
and  Americana  must  leam  from  them  as 
well .  We  most  reverse  the  advice  o(  Poionius 
and  be  both  borrowerB  and  lenders.  The 
nature  of  the  world  today  is  such  that  an 
understanding  anvong  govertunents  alone 
will  not  sufflce.  The  world  Is  presently  In  an 
era  of  changing  alms,  of  changing  means,  of 
changing  allnements:  an  era  of  changing  out- 
look In  which  the  International  has  become 
the  everyday.  As  Whitehead  has  said,  "Any 
■erious  fundamental  change  In  the  intellec- 
tual outlook  of  human  society  must  neces- 
sarily be  followed  by  an  educational  revolu- 
tion." The  United  States  staztds  on  the 
threshold  of  a  revolution— e  benevolent  and 
necessary  revolution — In  international  edn- 
cattcm.  Federal  asalstanoe  to  axtdargraduate 
and  elementary-secondary  programs  In  In- 
ternational affairs,  no  leas  than  to  profes- 
atonal  programs,  might  furnish  the  spark 
for  that  revolution. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  interna- 
tional affairs  programs  In  many  of  our  col- 
leges stand  In  dire  need  of  strenigthetilng.  A 
19d2  survey  of  the  graduates  of  900  ooUeges 
showed,  for  example,  that  only  6  percent  of 
tbie  graduates  bad  talcen  courses  witb  any 
direct  bearing  on  International  affairs.  Percy 
W.  Bldwell,  who  oonducted  the  survey,  con- 
cluded: "ths  typical  ondetgraduate  Is  not 
well  Informed  on  foreign  affairs.  When  he 
eoierges  from  coUege,  his  knowledge  of  for- 
eign countries  and  his  understanding  of  basic 
principles  and  the  current  problems  oi  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  are  inadequate  for  the 
performance  of  his  responsibilities,  either  as 
a  plain  citizen  or  as  a  community  leader." 

In  this  day  of  frequent  personal  relations 
between  ordinary  Americans  and  nationals  of 
other  countries.  Americans  must  know  some- 
thing about  other  countries.  The  college 
graduate'  who  looks  on  Pancho  VLUa  as  on 
Just  another  bandit,  or  who  thinks  Yul 
Brjmner  in  "The  King  and  I"  gave  a  fair 
portrayal  of  Bllng  Mongkut,  may  unwlttlxkgly 
do  more  damage  to  American -Mexican  or 
United  States-Thai  relationships  in  a  mo- 
ment than  a  team  of  our  experts  In  those 
countries  can  repair  In  a  week. 

If  such  errors  are  to  be  avoided,  we  must 
have  more  colleges  with  strong  foreign  affairs 
departments,  and  we  must  have  more  Inter- 
national exchange  of  students,  teachers,  ma- 
terials, and  Ideas.  The  tindergraduate  grants 
pixjposed  In  the  International  Education  Act 
could  foster  the  necessary  Increases. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  say  a  bit  more 
on  what.  In  my  view,  should  be  the  core  of 
any  viable  program  In  International  educa- 
tion: the  exchange  of  persons,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, of  teachers.  I  believe  that  that 
single    Instrument — teacher    exchange — can 
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do  cnor«  toward  n-eattng  true  International 
and  lr.t«rculturaj  understanding  than  any 
oth«r  ilngle  Inatrument  at  our  dlaposal. 

li  an  Ir<Lr.lan  er.«;lne«r  atudlea  In  thla 
cci;n>;ry,  h?  wu:  leaxr,  hl»  profession,  and  he 
*'.;!  also  iearr;  a  goixl  deal  about  America  and 
[lA  pecpie  When  he  retvims  home,  he  will 
TT.dke  'ise  of  tiia  American-taught  skllla,  but 
hia  '.-itai  knowledge  of  and  feelings  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  most  prob- 
ably be  shared  with  only  a  few  close  asso- 
clA'es. 

Bit  think  of  the  Iraxilan  teacher  who 
St  uciiea — or  teaches — In  our  country.  When 
he  returrj  to  his  native  land,  he  will  prob- 
abiy  hav»  a  better  knowledge  of  his  subject 
matter  and  ol  teaching  methodology.  He 
w'.Ii  impart  to  hla  students  a  new  knowledge 
of  a  differ»n:  culture,  a  different  life-mode; 
a  knowledge  which  cannot  be  drawn  from 
books  alone,  but  only  from  first-hand  ex- 
perience And.  of  course,  this  pipeline  goes 
b.3th  ways  The  American  teacher  with  ex- 
perience abroad  ;«  a  better  teacher,  and  his 
charges  m  the  classroom  are  almost  certain 
to  share  the  benefits  of  his  foreign  sojourn. 

Now  these  thoughts  are  certainly  not  orig- 
inal with  mf;  I  do  not  present  them  as  a 
startling  new  departtire.  I  bring  this  matter 
up  because  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  so 
patent  as  to  be  almost  a  truism,  we  have 
not  incorporated  It  In  our  International 
education  profirram  on  a  sufficient  scale.  A 
few  ngures  »ho'i,d  bear  out  this  point.  Dur- 
ing the  past  academic  year,  there  were  91.000 
foreign  naticnais  at  schools  and  colleges  In 
the  United  States  Of  thU  total,  only  9.000 
were  teachers  and  the  great  majority  of  that 
9  000  was  made  up  of  scholars,  professors,  re- 
searchers, and  other  senior  academic  per- 
sonnel The  classroom  teacher— the  single 
greatest  sou.'ce  of  true  International  under- 
standing wtis  present  only  in  very  small 
number 

The  flow  ':.f  .\mer'. -u-.s  abroad  preaenta  a 
similar  picture.  Traveling  students  outnum- 
ber traveUnat  faculty  by  more  than  4  to  1; 
and  again  most  of  the  American  faculty 
members  who  go  abroad  are  senior  personnel 
rather  than  classroom  tsachera. 

I  am  certainly  not  suggssUng  we  should 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  exchange  stu- 
denu  and  exchange  professors;  ws  should 
n^t  As  an  aside.  I  am  quite  proud  that  my 
State  of  Michigan  boasts  three  universities — 
Ml-higan.  Michigan  State,  and  Wayne  State — 
with  foreign  enrollments  of  over  800  each, 
and  that  Michigan  Stats  and  Michigan  Uni- 
versity rank  one  and  three.  rsspecUvely,  In 
number  nf  faculty  members  working  abroad. 
No  what  I  .air.  suggesting,  what  I  am  push- 
ing la  that  we  should  greatly  Increase  our 
prcx^rams  of  teacher  exchange. 

The  foregoing  Ls  perhaps  a  bit  afield,  since 
the  subject  proposal  does  not  seem  to  ad- 
dress Itself  m  a  very  direct  manner  to  the 
question  of  teacher  exchange  I  wish  It  did. 
Several  of  the  rei.ated  proposals  put  forth  by 
the  Preslder. •  could,  however,  afford  vehicles 
for  increajting  teacher  exchange.  Among 
these  are  the  proposals  to  encourage  school- 
to-school  partnerships;  to  establish  an  ex- 
change Peace  Corps;  to  set  up  an  education 
placement  service  In  HKW  to  coordinate  the 
recruitment  of  American  teachers  for  foreign 
schools:  and  to  double  the  number  of  U.S. 
teachers  ,\nd  professors  who  participate  In 
the  AID  sum.mer  workshops  abroad.  If  these 
p-oposais  ire  fuliv  and  Imaginatively  Imple- 
mented and  If  we  are  careful  to  write  the 
legislative  hLitory  of  the  proposed  act  so  as 
to  al'ow  a  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  pro- 
visions regarding  travel  expenses  of  staff  and 
foreign  scholars  ur  >•  Vh  grant  programs 
and  student  work  <<•  1-.  -ravel  under  the 
undergraduate  gra:,-,  program,  then  we 
should  see  some  j;g-  ,«".i--  extension  la  tbs 
area  of  teacher  exchar.gr 

One  final  comu^leht  .Mr  Chairman,  If  I 
may      There   will,  of  course,   be  some  dlglt- 


oountlng  and  budget-fussing  tn  ocnnectton 
with  this  proposed  program.  Boms  wUl  no 
doubt  point  to  Vietnam  and  conclude  that 
the  present  is  no  time  for  beginning  new 
domestic  programs.  I  must  say  In  advance 
that  such  arguments  will  strike  me  as,  at 
best,  Ul -conceived.  Por  one  s(>eclfic  thing, 
the  amotints  of  money  envisioned  for  thla 
program  are  not  large---«10  mUllon  the  first 
year,  $17.6  mllUon  the  second,  and  tas  mil- 
lion the  third.  That  la.  the  contemplated 
cost  of  the  program  over  8  years  will  be 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  6V4  B-62  bombers. 

Moreover.  It  would  be  extremely  short- 
sighted of  us  to  allow  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  war  In  Asia  to  forestall  the  enact- 
ment of  a  program  as  vitally  needed  as  this 
one.  In  fact,  the  war  should  serve  to  point 
up  the  urgent  necessity  for  more  activity  In 
International  education.  The  era  in  which 
wars  were  won  by  might  alone  Is  no  longer 
with  us.  As  the  President  has  said.  "Ideas, 
not  armaments,  will  shape  our  lasting  pros- 
pects for  peace."  The  proposed  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  would  fit  tightly  Into 
that  concept,  and  no  overstrlct  fiscal  con- 
sideration should  be  allowed  to  impair  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reiterate  my  support  for 
the  proposed  International  IMucatlon  Act 
of  1966.  I  hope  it  win  be  enacted  shortly 
and  Implemented  speedily,  and  I  pledge  my- 
self to  work  with  my  colleagues  on  this  task 
force  to  those  ends. 

I  thank  you. 


Statxmbnt  of  Jamks  a.  Ltwkm,  PaEsroxur  or 
TiMx,    Inc.,   Bxroaa   the   Task   Poac*   om 

INTXENATIONAL  EotTCATIOM  Or  THK  COMMrr- 

TKX  ON  Education  and  Lasob.  U.S.  Housx 
or  RcPkxsxNTATnrxs,  Wkonssdat,  Ann.  6, 
1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  testify 
on  behalf  of  the  proposed  International 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

In  the  United  States,  knowledge,  rather 
than  manual  labor.  Is  becoming  the  source 
of  productivity.  It  is  becoming  the  key  to 
success.  Surrounded  by  the  wonders  of 
space  flights  and  electronic  computers,  the 
modern  American  requires  an  ever  greater 
extension  of  bis  knowledge.  Six  hxindred 
mlle-per-hour  Jet  airplanes  and  nearly  In- 
stantaneous communications  have  opened 
up  an  endlessly  varied,  endlessly  changing, 
and  often  very  confusing  world  to  his  con- 
sciousness. For  better  understanding,  he 
turns  to  an  educational  system  that  is  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  almost  Insatiable 
demands. 

In  the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  where  70  percent  of  the 
world's  i>opulatlon  lives,  the  demand  for 
education  Is  Just  as  Intense.  Here  cu-e  some 
65  countries  freed  since  World  War  n  from 
colonialism,  struggling  to  establish  their 
Identity,  maintain  free  societies,  and  create 
viable  economies.  Launched  with  few 
schools  and  a  high  rate  of  Illiteracy,  they 
devote  large  portions  of  their  budgets  to 
establishing  a  corps  of  educated  citizens. 
Por  this  they  turn  to  the  more  developed 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  for  help. 

Although  the  reasons  lying  behind  the  in- 
tense struggle  for  education  are  different  In 
various  areas  of  the  world,  they  are  really 
part  of  one  continuum.  The  education  of 
the  mathematics  student  in  Ibadan  and  the 
economics  student  in  Indianapolis  are 
equally  Important. 

Our  own  impressive  economic  growth  can 
have  the  unintended  side  effect  of  widening 
tiffe  gap  between  us  and  other  nations.  As 
Important  to  our  defense  as  nuclear  weapons 
la  a  stable  world  sharing  In  the  great  gains 
of  aclence.  health,  and  productivity.  Tliaas 
nattona  must  be  economically  stable  to  con- 
front their  opportunities,  and  that  stability. 


in   today's  world,  requires  people  who  tn 
literate,  educated  and  trained. 

Considerable  resources,  both  public  and 
private,  have  gone  Into  meeting  the  educa- 
tlonal  requirements  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. However,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done;  by  governments,  by  the  universities 
by  foundations,  and  by  business.  President 
Johnson,  in  his  imaginative  message  to  Con- 
gress of  February  2.  1966.  called  for  an  1b  . 
crease  of  cooperative  educational  efforts  In 
these  countries. 

But  hand  In  hand  with  these  efforts  over- 
seas must  come  the  development  of  our  in- 
ternational educational  capacities  at  home 
They  have  been  too  long  neglected. 

H.R.  12453  alms  to  redress  that  neglect  and 
I  strongly  support  it.  The  bill  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  centers  for  advanced  inter- 
national studies;  the  strengthening  of  under- 
graduate Instruction  tn  Intenuitlonal  studies; 
and  the  expansion  of  language  and  area 
centers. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  programs  are 
needed  to  broaden  the  base  of  men  and 
women  In  this  country  who  are  properly 
trained  to  work  in  the  International  sphere 
Students  with  wide  ranges  of  interest- 
teachers,  engineers,  lawyers,  Journalists,  so- 
cial workers — should  come  under  this  pro- 
gram.   And  so  should  future  businessmen. 

Some  35,000-30.000  American  buslnasamen 
are  living  and  working  overseas  today,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  fly  back  and  fortli 
on  business  each  year.  Just  as  this  country 
needs  qualified  doctors  and  teachers  and  en- 
gineers to  work  overseas,  so  it  needs  qualified 
businessmen.  That  means  buatnessmen  who 
have  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  social 
structure  of  the  countries  where  they  work. 
businessmen  who  know  a  second  language. 
businessmen  who  will  contribute  to  the  Ns- 
tlon-buUdlng  process  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

The  bill  before  this  committee  would  pro- 
vide excellent  training  opportunities  for  busi- 
nessmen who  will  work  overseas. 

But,  perhafM  more  Important  than  those 
men  who  will  live  and  work  In  Paris  or 
Tokyo,  In  Lagos  or  Caracas,  are  those  who 
will  work  In  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York.  I  am  referring  to  the  managers 
who  will  command  the  responsibility  for 
companies  with  overseas  interests.  All  too 
often  men  in  such  positions  today  have  little 
or  no  grounding  in  the  politics  and  economics 
and.  Indeed,  the.  psychology  of  the  foreign 
countries  where  their  companies  operate.  If 
American  business  has  made  mistakes  in  the 
past — and  it  has — it  has  been  due  In  part 
to  the  Igrnorance  of  foreign  affairs  on  the  part 
of  top  management.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
that  situation  Is  changing  today.  But  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  rectify  this  thsn 
to  build  Into  our  educational  system  a  much 
greater  component  of  international  affairs 
and  language  training.  With  special  centers 
to  take  the  interested  and  gifted  student,  we 
win  be  providing  the  basis  for  a  business  clti- 
senry  that  Is  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  world  and  therefore  much  better  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  it  tntelUgently  and  com- 
passionately. 

My  area  of  particular  knowledge  Is  com- 
munications— commurUcations  via  mags- 
Bines.  books,  textbooks,  radio,  and  television 
7%e  recommendations  encompassed  in  tbU 
bill  would  have  a  long-term  beneficial  effect 
on  the  communications  Industry.  The  in- 
dustry will  need  many  more  young  me" 
trained  In  international  affairs  who  have  s 
coRunand  of  a  second  language.  These  men. 
properly  trained,  will  produce  better  books, 
better  articles.  t>ett«r  Uxtbooks.  and  better 
television  and  radio  ahows.  They  will  pro- 
duce them  not  only  for  American  readers 
and  viewers,  but  also  for  readers  and  viewers 
In  foreign  lands. 

The  demand  for  knowledge  has  far  out- 
atrlpped    the    supply.    We    have   a   chronlo 
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sh(»'tage  of  all  the  tools  required  tor  the 
education  process.  Because  of  this.  Ameri- 
can technology  Is  now  turning  toward  new 
ways  of  transmitting  Information.  I  have 
aa  doubt  that  this  new  technology  will  play 
in  important  role  tn  the  future  of  education, 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  Is  Importaint  that 
the  developers  of  this  technology  In  the  years 
ahead  have  a  solid  grounding  In  Interna- 
tional studies.  This  bill  will  |»rovlde  them 
irith  such  an  opportunity. 

UJt.  13453  provides  not  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram, but  for  the  long  haul.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  once  wrote,  "A  child's  education 
should  begin  at  least  100  years  before  he  was 
bom.  *  Hopefully,  this  bill  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  many  years  of  Increased  Interna- 
Uonal  scholarship. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
words  about  the  relationship  between  Ameri- 
can business  and  the  development  of  educa- 
tion abroad.  Many  members  of  the  business 
community  realize  that.  In  President  John- 
son's words,  "Education  lies  at  the  heart  of 
every  nation's  hopes  and  purposes."  They 
Uso  realize  that  increased  educational  de- 
velopment is  a  prerequisite  to  economic 
growth  and  potential  investment  opportu- 
nity. As  evidence  of  this  realization,  you 
will  find  that  the  American  business  com- 
munity Is  already  deeply  engaged  In  educa- 
tional projects  overseas.  Tliese  projects  fall 
into  four  general  categories. 

1.  General  philanthropy:  This  Includes 
contributions  to  universities  abroad,  to  spe- 
cial educational  projects,  to  foundations  that 
make  grants  for  overseas  educational  pur- 
poses, and  to  fellowships  and  student  ex- 
changes. 

2.  Philanthropy  associated  with  Invest- 
ment: This  Includes  all  contributions  made 
In  a  country  where  an  American  business  en- 
terprise has  a  substantial  local  operation, 
tuch  as  a  subsidiary,  a  branch,  or  a  plant. 

3.  In-lndustry  training:  Thla  Includes  the 
training  given  to  employees  In  local  plants 
of  American  comptanles  abroad.  This  train- 
ing Is  often  uniquely  suited  to  national  needs 
In  the  developing  countries  because  It  de- 
velops and  upgrades  skills  for  existing  and 
potential  industries. 

4  Educational  activities  for  profit:  This 
Includes  the  creation  and  sale  of  educational 
materials. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  President 
Johnson  called  for  a  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation  and  a  Council  to  advise  that 
Center.  I  particularly  welcome  these  two 
recommendations.  At  the  present,  there  Is 
little  or  no  coordination  between  the  activi- 
ties of  business  and  the  unlvensltlea.  fotin- 
datlons.  and  Government.  Indeed,  there  Is 
no  central  point  of  information  at  all  on  the 
educational  activities  of  business  abroad. 
One  has  to  compile  it  on  a  company-by-com- 
pany basis. 

As  a  result.  I  am  sure  there  is  duplication; 
duplication  with  university  and  foundation 
programs;  duplication  with  Oovemment  pro- 
pams;  and  duplication  with  other  business 
progranos. 

An  effective  Council  on  International  Edu- 
catton  could  first  identify  what  Is  being  done. 
Then  it  could  pinpoint  what  should  be 
done— and  would  be  best  equipped  to  do  It. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  American  business, 
la  concert  with  the  universities,  foundations, 
wd  the  Oovemment,  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  take  on  the  Job. 

TwrtMONT  Betorx  thk  Task  Porcb  on  In- 

TtaNATlONAL       EOtTCATION      Or      THE      HonSX 

COMurmx  ON  Education  and  Labos.  974 
Mandat*  on  HJl.  13453.  thx  Intxrna- 
noNAL  Education  Act  or  1966.  by  Alvin 
C.  XtTucR,  Pkxbidknt,  Aspkm  iNSTrrrmt  roa 

HuifANlSTlC    STTTDIIS.    PaXSmXKT.     ACADKMT 

'oa  Educational  Dkvelopmxnt,  Wednes- 
»*T.  Afxil  6.  1966 

The  United  States  Ls  assuming  a  new  role 
a    International    affairs — a    role    unprece- 


dented in  world  history.  Our  assumption  of 
this  role  began  In  the  late  lB40'e.  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  had  the  quiet  strength, 
then,  to  see  that  withdrawal  from  an  Im- 
periled world  was  unworthy  of  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  human  freedom.  "Promising  our- 
selves the  least  glory,  we  won  the  most  per- 
manent honor."  Thus  began  our  new  role  In 
world  affairs. 

Since  that  time  our  commitments  have 
been  extended  in  some  places,  contracted  in 
others.  We  have  struggled  with  every  kind 
of  challenge — open  aggression,  subversion, 
revolution.  We  have  learned,  haltingly,  how 
to  maintain  an  uneasy  but  honorable  peace 
in  the  world. 

In  one  respect,  though,  we  have  advanced 
steadily  In  a  single  direction.  That  Is  on 
the  Intellectual  plane.  Whatever  our  partic- 
ular International  policy  or  posture  as 
shaped  by  Immediate  events,  we  have  stead- 
ily developed  our  use  of  Intellectual  re- 
sources In  the  pursuit  of  our  goals.  We  have 
Increasingly  recognized  that.  Intellectually 
and  culturally,  we  must  extend  our  aware- 
ness of  other  nations,  and  their  awareness  of 
us.  We  must  know  and  understand  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  International  world  in  which  we 
perforce  will  find  our  fate. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  about  Interna- 
tional education  for  ourselves  alone.  We 
expect  peoples  around  the  world  to  become 
self-governing.  On  that  basis  we  have  com- 
mitted otirselves  to  defending  the  Integrity  of 
nations  against  aggression.  But  It  has  been 
clear  for  some  time  that  the  basis  of  viable 
self-government  must  be  education.  Thom- 
as Jefferson  made  this  point  for  the  United 
States;  In  our  time  all  the  leaders  of  t^e 
emergent  nations  have  realized  the  same 
truth  about  their  lands.  Ignorance  and 
freedom  are  not  compatible  In  the  modern 
world.  ConsequenUy.  If  we  are  to  have 
viable  self-government  In  many  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  mvist  have  vastly 
strengthened  educational  systems  In  them, 
too. 

I  saw  these  principles  at  work  myself  In 
Libya  In  1965.  and  in  Ethiopia  earlier  this 
year.  In  both  countries  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  an  educational  planning  consul- 
tant. In  Ethiopia  I  observed  Balle  Selassie  I 
University,  a  new  Institution  dependent  for 
the  time  being  on  faculty  members  from 
outside  the  country — from  the  United  States, 
the  Continent,  and  England.  Native  profes- 
sors have  not  yet  been  trained  in  adequate 
numbers.  Even  the  secondary  schools  are 
dependent  on  U.S.  help;  of  some  1.100  teach- 
ers In  Ethiopian  secondary  schools  last  year, 
400  were  Peace  Corps  personnel.  Thus  you 
can  see  the  magnitude  of  the  need,  even  In 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  education- 
ally minded  of  the  developing  nations. 

In  Libya  the  Importance  of  education  was 
illustrated  In  another  way.  That  nation  re- 
cently acquired  great  wealth,  as  you  know, 
through  the  discovery  of  oil.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  money  as  fast  as  it  can  on 
those  things  on  which  you  can  spend  money 
fast:  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
types  of  physical  facilities.  But  they  have 
discovered  that  you  can't  build  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer  that  way.  Education  and  the  trained 
manpower  resulting  from  It,  take  time.  So 
the  Libyans  find  themselves  building  schools 
for  which  no  teachers  are  available.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  Government  of  Libya  asked  the 
United  States  to  provide  100  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish the  year  before  last.  We  didn't  provide 
any.  So  Libya  went  to  Egypt,  and  Nasser 
provided  40.  These  Egyptians  were  not  well 
trained,  so  far  as  I  could  observe — some  of 
them  only  had  a  3 -week  rapid  course  in  Eng- 
lish— but  they  were  the  best  available.  This 
shows  how  readily  other  nations  wlU  move  In 
to  fill  a  need  If  we  cant  or  wont  provide  the 
trained  manpower  needed. 

I  believe  it  Is  In  this  Nation's  self-interest 
to  build  as  strong  an  International  educa- 
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tion  enterprise  as  exists  anywhere  else  In 
the  world — and  more.  That  Is  the  clear  In- 
tent of  the  President's  program  and  legisla- 
tion, and  for  that  Intent  I  commend  them 
for  your  approval. 

Fortunately,  this  Nation  has  develc^>ed. 
largely  through  Imaginative  private  leader- 
ship, the  basic  framework  on  which  to  build 
the  kind  of  International  education  program 
envisaged  by  President  Johnson  In  his  re- 
cent message  and  legislative  proposals.  Be- 
ginning In  the  1930's.  the  RockefeUer 
Foundation  led  the  way  with  funds  for  non- 
Western  studies  at  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Russian  Institute  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, first  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States, 
was  set  up  vrtth  Rockefeller  support  in  1945. 

Soon  afterwards.  In  1947.  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  moved  strongly  into  the  field  with 
grants  to  12  universities  for  foreign -area 
training  and  research,  and  also  supported 
the  Harvard  University  Russian  Research 
Center  and  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  fellowshlp>e  In  foreign-area  training. 
The  leadership  in  this  area  at  Carnegie  was 
taken  largely  by  John  W.  Gardner,  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  most  significant  private  contribution 
In  terms  of  amount  of  money  came  from  the 
Ford  Foundation's  international  training 
and  research  program  during  the  period  In 
which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  executive 
director  of  the  education  program.  The  foun- 
dation's grants  for  International  training  and 
research  totaled  over  $aoO  million  by  the 
end  of  1965.  These  grants  Included  support 
of  the  African  Studies  Center  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, southeast  Asia  studies  at  Cornell, 
Russian  and  east  European  institutes  at  In- 
diana University,  unlversitywide  approaches 
to  International  studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Columbia,  and  Michigan  State 
University,  and  many  others. 

As  a  result  of  these  private  efforts,  aug- 
mented, of  course,  by  substantial  Federal 
Government  Initiatives,  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  past  decade  In 
International  education.  Students  15  years 
ago  had  hardly  any  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  larger  part  of  the  world's  peoples 
and  cultures.  American  higher  education 
was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  Western 
European  culture  brought  here  by  the  Na- 
tion's settlers.  But  over  the  past  10  years 
fo-eign-area  programs  dealing  with  the  Ian- 
gauge  and  cultures  of  the  non-Western 
regions  of  the  world  have  more  than  doubled. 
In  addition,  during  the  past  0  years  the 
number  of  foreign  faculty  members  and 
scholars  on  American  campuses  Increased 
more  than  tenfold. 

Moreover,  foreign  student  enrollment  In 
this  country  In  1964-66  reached  a  high  of 
more  than  80.000  and  included  representa- 
tives from  159  countries  and  territories. 
And  some  70  American  universities  conducted 
technical  assistance  projects  overseas  under 
U.S.  Oovemment  contracts  totaling  about 
$170.5  million.  Many  other  Institutions 
trained  Peace  Corps  volunteers  for  service 
alroad. 

What  have  we  learned  from  the  experiences 
of  the  private  foundations  and  the  Govern- 
ment activity  In  this  field  over  the  past  10  or 
15  years?  Several  things:  first,  that  the 
hunger  for  learning  about  international 
affairs  runs  strong  in  our  own  students,  In 
the  faculty  members  at  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  In  foreign  visitors  who  seek 
the  chance  to  study  here.  If  opportunities 
are  provided,  we  have  seen,  talented  people 
will  come  forward  to  fill  all  the  available 
spaces.  Many  of  our  best  young  people  and 
many  of  our  most  able  scholars  recognize 
that  International  understanding  is  a  field  of 
vast  personal  satisfaction  and  considerable 
national  Importance.  They  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  the  Job.  But  we  must  give 
them  the  needed  resources  and  tools. 
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Second,  we  have  learned  that  to  recruit 
abl«  atudenta  and  faculty,  Intematlooal 
studies  miiBt  b«  vlalble  an  the  campua  Thl« 
means  that  centers.  ln«tltut«B,  or  »ome  other 
identlflable  bodies  must  b«  set  up  as  beacon 
lights  to  those  interested  In  such  studies 
Third,  we  have  le*med  that  strable 
amounts  of  money  are  needed  to  support 
the  staff,  the  library,  the  trave:.  and  the 
scholarships  entailed  ir.  runr.lng  an  effective 
international  studies  prognrr.  B-r.  the  re- 
sults have  proven  '.c  be  well  wjrth  the  cost 
in  virtually  every  raae 

Now  these  programs  of  International  study 
on  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level  are 
no  longer  pilot  "projects  They  have  proved 
their  worth  to  the  individuals  Involved,  to 
the  institutions,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  The  time  has  come  to  seize  on  this 
fmltful  idea,  extend  It  rapidly  and  sensibly 
to  other  campuses,  sharply  increase  the  num- 
bsrs  of  people  involved,  strengthen  the  qual- 
ity of  work  performed,  and  generally  move 
ths  whole  enterprise  on  to  a  new  plateau  of 
effectiveness  That  la  the  intention  of  the 
President's  program  and  Df  the  International 
Education  Art  of  19i5C  That  is  my  Inten- 
tion in  presenting  this  testimony.  That 
should.  I  respectfully  submit,  be  yotrr  dedi- 
cated intention  as  forward-looking  legis- 
lators. 

Wbat  would  be  the  impact  of  the  activities 
proposed  under  the  proposed  legislation  *  In 
my  view,  the  benefits  would  be  fivefold  at 
least 

Wrst.  we  would  srive  more  students  a  bet- 
ter basic  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  confront  this  Nation  in  the  modem 
world  Thus  we  would  achieve  one  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  higher  education:  the 
preparation  of  students  to  grapple  with  the 
major  challenges  of  the  times 

Second,  we  would  encourage  an  Interest 
in  Internationa!  pr«"'b>rrs  imong  students, 
and  stlmi  late  them  "o  work  toward  careers 
In  the  Foreign  Service  Ttils  would  meet  an 
already  desperate  need  which  the  President's 
proiffram  will  make  even  more  urgent  Pter 
the  President  Intends  as  you  know  to  es- 
tablish a  corps  of  education  ofBcers  to  serve 
embassies  abroad  This  is  a  commendable 
endeavor  education  has  for  too  long  been 
nnderrepresented  among  the  many  Interests 
that  Americans  erpress  In  their  foreign 
missions  But  we  must  fare  the  problems 
entailed;  where  will  we  and  people  who 
are  quaUfled  m  bt>th  the  field  of  education 
and  In  their  understanding  of  international 
affairs  and  foreign  cultures?  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  such  people  avail- 
able now  and  If  we  do  not  devise  new  means 
for  pr'Xluclng  them,  this  program  could 
merely  Inject  mediocrity  and  Incompetence 
Into  our  foreign  embassies 

TTilrd.  we  would  give  better  training  to 
students  ©oming  from  other  countries.  This, 
too  is  vitally  Important  The  adjustment  of 
foreign  students  In  the  United  States  like 
ths  preparation  of  our  own  students  to 
understand  foreign  cultures,  is  a  stepchild 
Of  American  higher  education  Foreign  stu- 
dents coming  to  this  country  often  And  that 
the  price  of  entry  is  isolation.  In  university 
after  university,  the  ghettoes  have  arisen — • 
kind  of  segregation  partly  self -!mf>08ed  out 
of  fear  but  also  partly  en'orced  from  without 
by  ths  parochialism  -^f  American  students. 
Thus  fellow  huni-tn  bein,^.  here  on  our  In- 
vitation, here  to  become  citizens  of  the  world, 
are  herded  into  small  confining  colonies 
bound  toitether  .iiore  bv  their  sense  of  being 
outsiders  than  by  the:r  sha.-ed  language  and 
culture.  At  the  «atr.>>  time  Am»rtcan  stu- 
dents by  and  large  go  tf.rr"igh  th^ir  col- 
legiate or  uiilversuy  experience  sadiy  iricKing 
m  direct,  frultfui  contact  with  representa- 
tives of  other  cultures  The  result  Is  that 
their  education,  both  formal  and  infomiai. 
Is  radically  deftclent  in  the  kinds  of  Insight 
and  understanding  esaenUal  to  matur* 
citlsenahip. 


At  last  count,  there  were  almost  100,000 
foreign  citlzena  in  the  United  States  on  edu- 
cational assignment,  more  than  SO.CXX)  o€ 
them  students  About  8.000  were  teachan, 
researchers,  and  other  scholars  And  mora 
than  7.000  were  interns  and  residents  afflU- 
ated  with  our  hospitals  TTiese  students  and 
teachers  and  doctors  came  from  over  19© 
rouritries  and  territories  It  Is  forecast  that 
by  1970  we  wUl  have  120.000  c»  more  foreign 
students  in  this  country. 

This  Is  an  impressive  figure;  but  It  Is  not 
big  enough  It  Is  after  all.  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  world's  students.  More  than  >>»^f  the 
world's  population  Is  under  36  years  old. 
Sixteen  African  nations  have  heads  of  state 
under  46;  and  5  have  heads  of  state  in  their 
thirties- 
Statesmen  and  educators  agree  that  we 
must  mobilize  all  oar  resources  to  bring  to 
America  as  many  as  possible  of  the  future 
leaders  of  the  worlds  nations.  By  living 
here,  studying  here,  and  working  here — If 
wo  give  them  the  proper  opjKirt unity — they 
will  acquire  the  same  kind  of  personal  tin- 
derstanding  of  who  we  are  and  what  w» 
stand  for  that  Peace  Corps  voltmteers  have 
acquired  about  the  jseople  they  have  worked 
among.  Moreover,  if  we  can  successfully 
mingle  foreign  students  and  workers  with 
Americans  hero  at  home,  we  can  Increase 
that  "Inteppenetratlon  of  cultures"  which 
holds  promise  for  world  peace.  But  to  ac- 
complish this  will  require  otir  Inventing 
new  approaches  and  new  kinds  of  Institu- 
tions and  programs. 

The  new  legislation  would  provide  funds  to 
move  toward  improved  education  for  our  for- 
eign-student visitors. 

Fourth,  we  would  encourage  more  students 
to  come  from  other  countries  for  training 
here.  This  is  of  great  significance  for  the 
reasons  Indicated  abovs:  Ths  world's  leader- 
ship is  getting  younger  and  coming  up  faster 
than  ever  before.  The  more  of  these  young 
leaders  we  can  bring  to  our  shores,  the  firmer 
will  be  their  understanding  of  what  the 
United  States  really  is. 

Fifth,  through  graduate  centers  and  re- 
search, we  would  extend  our  understanding 
of  other  peoples  and  nations.  This  would 
give  us  a  better  basts  for  developing  our  for- 
eign programs  In  all  areas:  political,  econom- 
ic, and  cultural. 

I  would  like  to  cloee  with  a  plea  for  leader- 
ship to  you  members  of  this  committee.  I 
believe  you  can  perform  a  great  service  for 
this  country  by  your  leadership  in  support 
of  this  bill,  backing  up  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  future  of 
International  education  in  this  country  la 
as  wide  as  the  human  world  itself.  By  yovir 
leadership  in  supporting  this  legislation  you 
are  opening  a  hundred  thousand  doors  for 
students,  both  American  and  foreign,  to 
share   the   culuiral   riches   of   the   wtwid. 

Tasmtotrr  or  Wiuto  Ko>kbottbx,  Dnsc-roa, 
Omcs  or  FoKXiaN  Aska  STtroiaa,  Stats  Ed- 
ucATioK  Dxp/urrwxMT,  UicTvxaarrr  or  rm 
&rAT»  or  Nrw  Tone.  BBnas  thb  Taox 
FoacB  ON  ijimawATiONaL  BmrcAnoN  or  mz 
Homm  CoMKTrm  oif  EorrcaTioif  awd  Labo*, 
AnuL  6,   1906 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Ward  More- 
house and  I  reside  In  Croton-on-Hudaon, 
N.T  I  am  prosenUy  director  of  the  office 
of  foreign  area  studies  of  the  New  York 
State   Education   r>epartment. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Task  Force  on  Interna- 
tional Education  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you.  For  most  of 
my  professional  career  I  have  been  concerned 
with  efforts  to  strengthen  International  and 
comparative  studies  In  American  coU^es 
and  universities,  as  well  as  otir  schools.  Prior 
to  my  association  with  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  began  In  1961.  I  was  for  6  years 
the  educational  director  «»f  the  Asia  Society 


In  New  Yort  City,  and  before  that,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Conference  on  Asian  Affairs 
Inc..  also  In  New  York  City.  That  theri 
should  be  before  the  Congress  In  1966  a 
bin  with  the  objectives  and  provisions  of 
the  International  Education  Act  Is  an  indi- 
cation  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  In  broadening 
awareness  of  this  critical  deficiency  In  Ameri- 
can education  at  all  levels. 

It  has  been  my  conviction  that  the  study 
of  other  peoples  and  societies,  particularly 
those  outside  the  perimeters  of  Western 
civilization.  Is  a  major  underdeveloped  area 
in  American  education.  A  similar  conclu- 
sion was  reached  by  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  Stete  of  New  York, 
the  highest  educational  authority  In  New 
York.  In  i960  when  they  concluded  that  "We 
dally  bear  witness  to  the  emergence  of  non- 
Western  nations  •  •  •  into  modem  life. 
The  Imminent  redistribution  of  world 
power  •  •  •  the  rising  aspirations  of  multi- 
tudes everywhere  to  share  In  human  dignity 
and  to  lessen  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  nations  are  sure  to  have  an  Impact 
on  education." 

In  1961,  public  moneys  for  ths  express  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  opportunities  and  re- 
sources for  the  study  of  the  neglected  areas 
of  Asia.  Africa.  Latin  America,  and  Russia 
and  east  Europe  In  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  of  New  York  State.  Since  that 
time,  an  office  of  foreign  area  studies  has 
been  established  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
State  education  department — which  Is  the 
administrative  arm  of  the  board  of  regents — 
and  &n  extensive  program  has  been  Initiated. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  efforts  designed 
to  enlarge  conxpetance  aiul  Interest  on  ths 
part  of  teachers  for  our  schools — now  hap- 
pily augmented  by  Federal  support  under 
title  ZI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act — the  State  education  department  has 
undertaken  a  wide  range  of  activities  to 
streogthea  International  and  comparative 
studies  In  higher  education,  both  public  and 
private,  in  New  York  Stat*.  Directed  pri- 
marily toward  undargraduate  education, 
these  activities  have  Included  faculty  semi- 
nars and  fellowships,  sxim>ort  of  special  op- 
portunities for  language  study  and  oversea 
experience  In  non-European  areas  by  stu- 
dents, development  of  teaohlng  materials, 
an4  SMistanoe  to  libraries.  We  have  drawn 
heavily  upon  the  faculty  resources  at  tb« 
major  university  centers  of  advanced  inter- 
national studies  In  New  York  State,  includ- 
ing Colunabla.  OomeU,  and  Syracuse  Ual- 
verslttea. 

This  effort  In  New  York  State — supported 
by  State,  foundation,  and  Federal  funds— U 
now  approaching  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
But  however  substantial  that  sum  may  ap- 
pear In  relation  to  what  Is  bemg  done  elst- 
wbare,  it  is  hopelesly  inadequate  in  rsU- 
tlon  to  needs  in  hl(^er  education  In  New 
York.  In  order  to  give  yon  some  Idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  task,  let  ax*  remind  yoa 
that  there  are  some  330  Institutions  of  higher 
education  In  New  York  State — approximately 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the  United  States 
Consequently,  the  need  for  Federal  Oovera- 
ment  supptort  on  a  substantially  augmented 
scale  Is  critical,  not  only  in  New  York  State, 
but  throughout  the  ITnlted  States 

The  provisions  of  the  Wn  before  you  will 
go  a  long  way  in  meeting  this  need,  and  I 
should  like  to  record  my  strongest  pos- 
sible endorsement  of  them.  I  should  also 
like  to  propose  for  your  consideration  ths 
extension  of  these  provisions  In  two  im- 
portant directions  which  appear  not  to  be 
r«fl0et«d  in  the  present  language  of  the  pro- 
posed act. 
aoui  or  KaoioNAi.  ASSocianoKS  or  ooixsccs 

alfS  STATB  IDOCATIONAI.  ACKMCIXa 

One  of  the  moat  vital  factors  In  the 
prtjgrees  which  has  been  made  thus  fax  W 


itrengthenlng  international  studies  In  un- 
dergraduate colleges  has  been  the  role  played 
by  associations  of  colleges  and  universities 
m  different  parts  of  the  United  States — for 
example,  the  Oreat  Lakes  Colleges  Associa- 
iloD.  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  Kan- 
sag  City  Council  on  Higher  Education,  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Board,  University 
Center  In  Virginia  R«glonal  Council  on  In- 
ternational Education  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  ( I  Include  our  efforts  here  be- 
cause our  corporate  embodiment — the  Unl- 
yerslty  of  the  State  of  New  York — Is  a  legal 
federation  or  association  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  New  York  State. )  These  regional 
college  associations  have  had  significant  ex- 
perience in  strengthening  International  stud- 
ies In  undergraduate  education  and  should 
be  tapped  in  Implementing  any  new  Fed- 
eral programs  In  this  field.  Certain  kinds  of 
Deeds,  furthermore  (for  example,  programs 
V)  develop  faculty  competence  > ,  can  be  pur- 
lued  more  effectively  on  a  cooperative  basis 
tban  by  Individual  institutions. 

In  addition.  State  educational  agencies 
concerned  with  higher  education  (I  use  the 
word  "agencies"  broadly  to  Include  State 
universities  actively  Interested  In  assisting 
undergraduate  institutions  within  their 
State,  as  well  as  State  education  departments 
ilnce  In  point  of  fact  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  is  the  only  depart- 
ment In  the  United  States  with  longstand- 
ing concern  with  higher  education  in  all  its 
forms  as  well  as  with  the  schools)  have 
played  an  important  part,  and  their  experi- 
ence for  the  same  reasons  should  be  utilized. 
I  have  described  to  you  a  little  of  what  we 
have  been  doing  In  New  York  State  because 
It  Is  the  most  substantial  single  effort  and 
the  one  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  But 
It  Is  by  no  means  the  first  or  the  only  one. 
Indeed,  your  own  State  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  properly  claim  to  be  the  first; 
Indiana  University  began  in  the  mid-1960'8 
a  program  to  strengthen  foreign  area  studies 
In  undergraduate  colleges  throughout  the 
State  of  Indiana,  supported  by  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

DTaiNSTrrtmoNAi,  rAcn-rrus  akd  agencixs 
The  present  language  of  section  3  of  the 
proposed  bill,  while  It  Includes  "comblna- 
Oons"  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 
•peaks  only  of  support  of  "graduate  centers." 
I  believe  this  language  should  be  extended 
apUcltly  to  Include  interlnstltutlonal  orga- 
niatlons  which  have  played  and  are  playing 
n>ch  a  critical  role  in  strengthening  pro- 
grams of  research  and  training  In  our  uni- 
versities. I  have  in  mind  organizations  such 
M  the  American  Universities  Field  Staff, 
Human  Relations  Area  Files,  American  In- 
•Utnte  of  Indian  Studies,  and  the  Inter-Uni- 
^erslty  Centers  for  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Studies,  which  carry  on  programs  of  instruc- 
Uon  In  Chinese  and  Japanese  In  Japan  and 
on  Taiwan.  These  and  similar  Interunlver- 
•Ity  agencies  provide  significant  support  to 
programs  carried  forward  on  Individual  cam- 
J"i»es,  although  they  do  not  necessarily  offer 
•onnal  graduate  training. 

I>ROI>OSED  AMENDMrhrrS 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  propose  the  fol- 
'^g  amendmenu  to  the  bill  before  you 
a  A.  12452)  The  passages  In  black  brackets 
Jwicate  what  has  been  added. 

SBCriON   3 

<a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  r^ducatlon, 
wd  Welfare  (here  and  after  referred  to  as 
we  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  arrange 
tnrough  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
ction, or  combinations  of  such  Instltutlona 
'Of  the  establishment,  strengthening,  and 
operation  by  them  of  graduate  centers  [and 
latertnsututlonal  facilities]  which  will  be 
Mtional  and  tnteraatlonal  resources  for  re- 
l^b  and/or  training  in  Intematlonal 
•^o'M.    Activities  carried  on  in  such  centers 


[and  facilities]  may  be  concentrated  either 
on  specific  geographical  areas  of  the  world  or 
on  particular  fields  or  issues  in  international 
affairs  which  concern  one  or  raan  countries 
or  both. 

SECnOM   4 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
[combinations  of  such  institutions,  and  State 
educational  agencies  concerned  with  higher 
education]  to  assist  them  in  planning,  de- 
veloping, and  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
program  to  strengthen  and  improve  under- 
graduate Instruction  In  International  studies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  [combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  concerned  with  higher  edu- 
cation] under  this  section  in  such  manner 
and  according  to  such  plan  as  will  most  near- 
ly provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
grants  throughout  the  States  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  preference  to  those  in- 
stitutions, [combinations  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  State  educational  agencies  con- 
cerned with  higher  education]  which  are 
most  In  need  of  additional  funds  for  pro- 
grams in  International  studies  and  which 
show  real  promise  of  being  able  to  use  addi- 
tional funds  effectively. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  language 
which  I  have  suggested  be  Incorporated  in 
the  bill  now  before  you.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


Statement    or    Lawrence    Rocin.    Director, 
Dkpartment      op      Education,      Amekican 
Federation    of    Labor    and    Congress    or 
Industrial     Organizations,     Betore     the 
HotrsK     Task     Force     on     International 
Education  or  the   House   Committex  on 
Education  and  Labor,  April  6.  1966 
My  name  is  Lawrence  Rogin.    I  am  director 
of    the    Department    of    Education    of    the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations.    I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
House  Task  Force  on  International   Educa- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  support 
the  proposed  International  Education  Act  of 
1966   (HM.  12451  and  H.R.  12462)   as  an  im- 
portant measure  which  will  strengthen  our 
educational      resources      for      international 
understanding. 

The  AFL-CIO  suppmrt  comes  as  a  result  of 
a  deep  conviction  that  peace  and  freedom 
tliroughout  the  world  can  be  strengthened  If 
Americans  have  an  understanding  of  aU  of 
the  nations  which  make  It  up  and  out  of  a 
long  trade  union  experience  In  international 
effort  in  support  of  free  trade  unionism  and 
democracy.  Such  activity  was  carried  on  for 
many  years  by  both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO 
prior  to  their  merger  In  1965,  and  it  has  been 
intensified  since  that  time.  Today  about 
one-quarter  of  the  Income  of  the  federation 
Is  siient  In  its  international  efforts.  In  addi- 
tion, most  of  the  affiliated  unions,  carry  on 
International  activity  either  directly  or 
through  cooperative  effort  In  the  intema- 
tlonal trade  secretaries  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 

A  great  deal  of  the  international  work  erf 
the  unions  is  closely  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  bill.  American  unionists  are  working 
In  other  countries  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  democratic  trade  unions 
through  the  establishment  of  educational 
centers,  and  by  assisting  in  the  planning, 
and  in  some  cases  the  funding,  of  union- 
supported  social  projects  such  as  housing, 
credit  unions,  and  cooperatives.  American 
unions  have  time  and  again  welcomed  to 
this  country  thousands  c*  trade  unionists 
from  all  parts  of  the  free  world,  and  have 
developed  educational  programs  Intended  to 
help  these  visitors  understand  our  Nation, 
In  particular  the  role  of  trade  unions  In 
American  society.  Such  trade  union  spon- 
sored Institutions  as  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  and  the  Afro- 


Amwican  Labor  Center  are  malting  major 
contributions  to  strengthening  the  ties  be- 
tween the  unions  of  this  country  and  those 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa,  and  in  the 
strengthening  of  democracy  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  conduct  programs. 

In  addition,  trade  unionists  have  been  in- 
volved In  many  facets  of  governmental  for- 
eign aid  since  the  start  of  these  programs 
In  the  Immediate  postwar  period. 

American  imlonists,  therefore,  have  ex- 
tensive experience  on  which  we  base  our 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  bill.  We  know 
that  Americana  who  will  be  wc«-ltlng  over- 
seas, or  with  foreign  visitors  to  this  cotmtry, 
need  an  understanding  of  the  languages  and 
Institutions  of  the  groups  with  whom  they 
must  relate.  We  recognize,  too,  that  such 
sttJdy  win  help  us  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

HM.  12451  and  HJl.  12452  take  three  im- 
portant steps  In  Federal  support  for  neces- 
sary activity. 

The  graduate  centers  for  research  and 
training  in  intematlonal  studies,  provided 
by  section  3  will  have  a  major  role.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  bUl  is  broad  enough 
to  permit  such  graduate  centers  to  concen- 
trate on  particular  fields  or  Issues  in  inter- 
naUonal  affairs  as  well  as  on  geographic 
areas.  We  hope  that  some  of  these  centers, 
when  established,  will  deal  with  the  host  of 
social  problems  whose  solution  Is  essential 
if  peace  is  to  be  made  meaningful  to  the 
people  of  the  world 

We  would  hope  also  that  the  resotircee  and 
training  facilities  of  these  centers  would  be 
avaUable  to  all  segments  of  our  society,  and 
that  they  woiUd  not  be  restricted  to  the  tra- 
ditional graduate  students  and  their  profes- 
sors. Many  of  the  U.S.  trade  unionists  work- 
ing m  other  countries  are  not  graduates  of 
high  school,  much  less  college.  Yet  their 
practical  experience  has  been  Invaluable  in 
preparing  them  for  their  present  assign - 
menu.  The  artificial  barrier  of  a  college 
degree  should  not  stand  In  the  way  of  others 
like  them  receiving  training  to  prepare  for 
Intematlonal  work.  Experimental  programs 
at  American  University  and  at  the  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell 
have  demonstrated  that  unionists,  even 
those  who  have  never  been  to  college,  can 
participate  in  and  benefit  from  intensive 
academic  programs.  I  am  sure  that  the  same 
would  be  true  of  representatives  of  other  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  parUcularly  those  who 
have  been  active  In  the  host  of  voluntary 
organizations  which  are  so  Important  in  the 
United  States.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
flexibility  be  a  way  of  life  for  these  centers 
and  that  the  Congress  make  clear  that  this 
Is  its  intent. 

The  grants  for  imdergraduate  programs 
provided  in  section  4,  will  be  an  Important 
stimulus  m  spreading  college  Instruction  In 
Intematlonal  studies.  Some  colleges  already 
have  carried  out  effective  work  in  this  field. 
However,  a  student  who  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  at  such  a  school  is  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  for  study  in  this  field.  The 
spread  of  undergraduate  education  In  Inter- 
national affairs  will  broaden  the  potential 
resources  of  Interested  Americans  who  may 
want  to  specialize.  It  will  also  provide  a 
broader  base  of  understanding  of  other  na- 
tions for  those  whose  careers  may  be  In  far 
different  fields. 

Section  B  provides  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  which 
would  support  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bin,  by  malting  funds  available  for  West 
European  language  and  area  studies,  and  by 
increasing  the  proportion  of  Federal  sup- 
port. 

The  AFL-CIO  recognizes  that  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1906  is  only  a  part 
of  the  total  effort  which  is  being  proposed  for 
the  expansion  of  U.8.  activity  in  the  whole 
field  of  international  education.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  act  wlU  be  a  cornerstone 
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for  many  other  a<-U.Uli><<  UtofeS^S  Uiat  tbe 
Conifr««»  wl.;  act  riu\'-t.\r  arul  -wltt  provldn 
adequate  f'jjadB  »o  that  tbl*  prournm  -an  b^ 
launched  at  the  earh^wt  fKj««lble  dai«. 


HTOHWAY   SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Mr  OONZAI^EZ.  M:  Speaker,  I  swk 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr  Muxtth  i  may  ex- 
lend  hl«  remarks  at  thl.s  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extranec;.'  rratter 

The  SPEAKER  I3  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  safety  on  our  highways  Is 
both  Insistent  and  Immediate  as  deaths 
continue  to  mount 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Is  now  consider- 
ing the  National  Traffic  Safely  Act.  a 
bill  that  many  of  our  colleagues  and  I 
Introduced.  This,  bill  woiad  establish  a 
National  TraflSc  Saf'-t.y  Agency  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Its  purpose 
Is  to  provide  national  l':>adershlp  to  re- 
duce death.  Injury-  and  loss  of  property 
on  our  highways  by  Inter-sive  research 
Into  the  problem  and  vigorous  applica- 
Uon  of  remedies 

The  President  dlsc-i.s.sed  this  problem 
In  his  March  2  message  to  the  Congress 
proposing  a  Cabinet -ievfl  Department 
of  Transportation  Prpsldcr.t  Johnson 
urges,  and  my  bill  provides,  that  a  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Cenitr  be  e.-^tab- 
llshed.  that  grants  be  made  to  Slates 
to  develop  highway  safet.*-  program.^,  and 
that  safety  standards  be  e.stabUshed  for 
vehicles. 

While  my  bill.  HP.  12905  differs  In 
details.  In  the  malr.  it  carries  out  the 
President's  recommendations 

We  must  all  agree  that  the  timp  for 
acaon  Is  now  Wp  have  boen  ieti;argic 
too  long  at  the  national  level  In  attempt- 
ing to  solve  this  problem  Fifty  thou- 
sand of  our  people  win  probably  die  on 
the  highways  thl.s  y»ar  We  must  try 
to  stop  that 

I  fully  agree  -Alth  the  President  that 
the  people  of  America  deserve  an  aggres- 
sive highway  safety  program  My  bill 
does  ro-sl  that  If  adopted.  It  wUl  brtng 
a  new  day  for  our  hichway  travelers. 
For  the  first  time  we  »-ll!  be  vigorously 
and  effectively  d  li.'-;;  -sompthlng  for  our 
mllllor.s  of  ''ar-ownt:  I?  families. 


CONSERVATION  DISTRICT  PRO- 
GRAMS  CO\T.R  R  LTRAL  AND  URBAN 
LAND 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  :  Mr  ResnickI  mav  ex- 
tend his  remark-s  at  rh!.^  txilnt  in  the 
R-f^ORO  and  include  exlraneou.s  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to   t^,e   request   of   the    eetuieman    from 

There  was  no  objection. 

».!r  RESNICK  Mr  Speaker,  the  old- 
est and  youngest  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  in  New  York  are  located 
in  my  congressionai  district 

The  Schoharie  District  orvanized  in 
IMO.  celebrated  a  quarter  century  of 
service  last   year.     The   IMer  District. 


organized  1965,  will  begin  receiving  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service   this  spring. 

Both  these  dlstrlct-s  and  the  other 
three  In  my  congressional  district. 
Columbia,  Dutchess,  and  Greene,  have 
an  extremely  Important  role  to  pUy  In 
re,sr!urce  conservation 

When  U^ie  Schoharie  District  was  set 
up  25  years  ago,  Its  primary  role  was 
to  help  farmers  control  erosion  and  de- 
velop agricultural  land.  These  early  dis- 
tricts made  an  lm.portant  contribution. 
And  over  the  years  the  men  who  vol- 
untarily govern  them  realized  that  the 
need  for  soil  and  water  development  was 
not  limited  to  agricultural  land. 

As  a  restilt,  today  district  programs 
stress  an  Interest  in  all  land  whether 
farmed  or  not. 

A  considerable  share  of  the  workload 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  per- 
sonnel assisting  the  districts  was  In  water 
resource  development  even  before  the 
drought  of  the  past  few  years.  This  In- 
cluded the  development  of  water  sup- 
plies for  both  livestock  and  recreation 
purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  Catsklll  Moimtaln 
Range  lies  In  my  congressional  district 
This  Is  some  of  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
try In  the  world.  It  Is  not  highly  val- 
uable as  agricultural  land — but  through 
proper  planning  and  development  of  the 
resources  there.  It  can  become  a  great 
economic  asset  as  a  recreational  area. 

The  Dutchess  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District  has  already  as- 
sisted the  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund 
In  planning  and  establishing  two  small 
lakes  In  the  area  for  recreational  use  by 
New  York  City  children. 

The  counties  and  towns  In  my  con- 
gressional district  are  planning  for  the 
future  as  never  before.  Planning  boards 
are  demanding  scientific  interpretations 
of  their  soils  for  uses  In  zoning,  construc- 
tion, and  agriculture  matters. 

This  was  one  of  the  important  reasons 
for  forming  the  Ulster  Soil  Conservation 
District  The  staff  to  be  provided  to  It 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  this 
spring  will  Include  a  soil  scientist  to 
begin  mapping  the  soils,  a  soil  conserva- 
tionist to  assist  landowners  and  commu- 
nities plan  wisely,  and  a  conservation 
technician  to  help  them  apply  the  neces- 
sary conservation  measures. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efTorts  being  made  in 
New  York's  28th  Congressional  District 
In  planning  and  developing  natural  re- 
sources. The  acUvitles  undertaken  by 
soil  conservation  districts  are  of  benefit 
to  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  residents 
as  well  as  to  farmers  and  their  families. 
I  salute  the  soil  conservation  districts 
and  their  leaders  for  the  fine  Job  they  are 
doing. 
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JET  TRAFFIC  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wiltnih]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tha 
Re<?oRii  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
w  the  request  o!  the  gentleman  from 
Texa«(' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr,  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  now  I  have  listened  to  crlea 
of  protest  from  those  who  have  sought 
to  shield  Friendship  Airport  from  po- 
tential iet  traflttc  competition  at  National 
Airport 

The  city  of  Atlanta  has  the  fourth 
busiest  airport  in  the  Nation,  with  over 
620  daily  scheduled  passenger  and  cargo 
lights,  and  28  dally  flights  into  Wash- 
ington. Heretofore,  all  Jet  traffic  has 
been  required  to  land  at  Dulles  or  Friend- 
ship, each  about  40  miles  away.  Now, 
finally,  convenience  has  prevailed  over 
protectionism,  and  Atlanta-boarded 
passengers  will  this  month  arrive  by  jet 
at  National  Airport,  only  a  few  miles 
away.  Many  of  my  constituents  will 
now  enjoy  shorter  flying  time,  and 
greatly  increased  convenience.  As  one 
frequent  air  traveler,  I  welcome  this 
change,  and  concur  with  Arven  H 
Saunders,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
National  Capital  Airports,  tha^- 

ThU  new  Mrvlce  wlU  indeed  bring  At- 
lanU  and  tlie  other  great  cities  east  of  the 
MlBslaslppl  and  tlie  Nation's  Capital  mtich 
closer  togetlier  in  terms  oT  travel  time  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  William  A.  Askew,  chairman  of 
the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  Avia- 
tion Committee,  has  sponsored  a  reso- 
lution, adopted  by  that  body,  which  well 
states  the  fact: 

Atlanta  realises  that  thU  service  will  fur- 
ther facilitate  air  travel  between  the  Nations 
Capital  and  our  own  city,  ths  capital  at  the 
Southeast. 

V 

Reason  has  at  last  prevailed. 


ALFRED  H.   KIRCHHOPER  RETIRES 
AS  EDITOR 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulsxi)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection,  1 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, the  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  announced  the  retirement  of  Alfred 
H.  Kirchhofer  as  its  editor.  I  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
earlier  this  week. 

On  Saturday.  April  2.  the  News  paid 
tribute  to  its  retiring  editor  in  a  very 
excellent  editorial  which  speaks  for  Itself. 
I  wish  to  Include  this  editorial  at  thj 
point  In  the  Record; 

An  Kditob's  "30" 

The  figure  "30"  Is  the  mark  every  news- 
paperman  puts  at  the  end  of  ills  story  to 
indicate  there  Is  no  more  to  follow.  Tester- 
day,  a  great  editor  wrote  an  ofllclal  "30"  to  a 
long  and  brilliant  career,  and  to  a  good  deal 
more  besides. 

For  the  entire  staff  of  the  News,  and 
scarcely  less  for  tb*  entire  metropoliuo 
ocMzmiunlty  In  which  he  has  long  been  one 
of  the  prime  morers.  the  retlreoMnt  of  Alfred 
H.  Kirchhofer  as  the  editor  of  this  newspaper 
Is  In  truth  the  end  of  an  era.  His  retire- 
ment will  be  noted  In  newaroatas  all  over 
the  Nation,  for  be  has  loog  bsen  reoognlasd 
throughout  ths  profession  as  one  of  ths  top 
figures  of  American  journalism. 

For  the  News,  happily,  his  retirement  as 
editor  is  no  final  parting.    Be  will  continue. 


^ 


even  more  actively,  as  president  of  our  sister 
institutions,  stations  WBEN  and  WBEN-TV. 
He  wlU  remain  available  for  special  consulta- 
tion and  his  presence  will  continue  to  be  very 
much  felt  as  an  active  citlaen  of  this  city 
with  which  be  has  had  a  lifelong  love 
affair — as  his  great  Impatience  with  all  ele- 
ments who  did  it  wrong  so  often  attested. 

What  will  be  missed  most,  with  his  de- 
parture from  active  dally  command,  is  the 
unique  stamp  of  his  whole  personality  that 
he  put  on  each  day's  editions — hla  mature 
perspective  and  savvy  of  the  total  news  scene; 
his  Instant  grasp  of  the  heart  of  any  matter; 
bii  restless  surveillance  over  all  agencies 
trusted  with  a  public  reepooatbUlty:  his  great 
talent  for  spotting  the  Saw  in  any  half-baked 
argument  or  the  hole  In  any  half-reported 
story:  his  ceaselees  campaigning  for  civic 
Improvement  and  honest  government:  his 
towering  sense  at  hU  newspaper's  varied  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  entire  conamunlty  It 
serves:  his  shear  Joy  in  the  work  of  putting 
it  together— and,  far  from  leaet,  his  great 
sense  of  falrnees  toward  all  who  worked  for 
him  and  his  deep  human  regard  for  all  tbelr 
personal  problems. 

But  even  with  ail  this  lost — and  with  it  the 
dally  outpouring  of  terse  "blue  note"  memos 
that  gushed  from  liis  deek  and  flowed  Impar- 
tially through  all  departments — It  wlU  be  a 
long  time  yet  before  Mr.  Klrchhofer's  editor- 
ship of  The  News  can  be  said  to  have  ceased. 
Too  many  of  those  left  have  learned  too 
much  from  him  over  too  many  years  for 
The  News  not  to  continue  to  function  la  his 
shadow. 

Nothing  basic,  that  is.  Is  expected  to 
diange.  The  News  still  operates  under  the 
same  strong  and  dedicated  single-family 
ownership.  It  stlU  travels  the  same  basic 
direction  It  did  under  the  late  Edward  H. 
Butler's  long  editorship  and  continued  un- 
der Mr.  Klrchhofer's. 

What  will  change.  Inevitably,  are  day-to- 
day Judgments  in  handling  tlie  news  and  in 
appraising  It  and  drawing  editorial  policy 
conclusions.  Mr.  Kirchhofer  may  still  be 
looking  over  our  shoulders  now  and  then. 
But  he  will  not  i>e  here  calling  the  daUy 
shots,  and  some  of  the  shots  that  are  called 
will  doubtless  make  him  wince  or  maybe 
even  splutter.  Thoee  who  call  them,  how- 
ever, will  he  doing  so  on  the  basis  of  a  long 
and  valued  tutelage  under  him,  a  world  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  him. 

■The  News  today,  as  always,  feces  Its  future 
with  pride  in  Its  past,  and  with  confidence 
that  this  lias  pointed  It  In  a  sound  direction. 
Where  we  go  from  here  will  be  for  future 
events  and  for  fallible  l»ut  conscientious 
editors — taking  up  the  responsibility  now 
put  In  their  laps — to  determine  as  best  they 
can. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  AND  FRINGE 
BENEFITS  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  GOhfZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Cralky]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  measure  imder 
consideration  to  grant  to  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  an  increase  in 
the  wages  they  earn. 

President  Johnson  and  Presidents  be- 
fore him  remarked  on  numerous  oc- 
casions about  the  difBculty  encoimtered 
In  attracting  the  best  qualified  and  most 
capable  indlvldualfl  into  the  Federal 
service.    If  our  Qovemment  and  citizens 


are  to  be  serviced  by  the  highest  type  of 
civil  servant  the  dvU  service  system 
must  be  able  to  compete  by  offering 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  comparable 
to  those  offered  by  private  Industry. 

This  bill  ■will,  I  believe,  strengthen  the 
Federal  Government's  position  vrtth  re- 
spect to  that  situation. 

Even  more  Important,  this  measure 
will  give  to  our  hardworking  and  con- 
scientious civil  and  postal  service  em- 
ployees a  deserving  and  much  needed 
cost-of-living  Increase  In  their  compen- 
sation to  meet  the  ever -rising  costs 
of  food  and  other  necessities  of  life.  It 
Is  not  as  much  as  some  have  asked,  and 
quite  possibly  deserve,  but  I  do  feel  It  is 
Important  to  observe  the  guldeposts  es- 
tablished by  President  Johnson  for  In- 
dustry and  the  Federal  service  In  order 
to  halt  any  trend  toward  or  threat  of  an 
Inflated  economy.  This  has  been  a  wise 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
I  am  pleased  to  give  my  support  to  It. 


FEDERAL  SALARY  AND  FRINGE 
BENEFITS  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Gh-birtI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RECoiiD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
supporting  H.R,  14122,  but  I  am  doing 
so  with  a  minimum  of  enthusiasm.  The 
bill  does  not  do  the  job  it  should  for  the 
Federal  and  postal  workers  who  need 
economic  help  the  most.  It  does  not 
offer  them  true  comparability  with  what 
workers  in  private  Industry  are  receiving 
today,  but  rather,  what  they  were  re- 
ceiving 2  years  ago. 

However,  those  of  us  who  want  to  see 
the  postal  and  Federal  employees  get 
fair  and  equitable  treatment,  have  no 
recoui-8e  but  to  support  this  bill  and  hope 
that  we  might  make  up  the  injustices  In 
the  near  future. 

Along  with  many  other  Members  of 
the  House,  I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
a  pay  bill  which  would  have  given  a  7- 
percent  pay  increase.  I  am  convinced 
this  is  the  minimum  needed  to  achieve 
any  semblance  of  economic  compara- 
bility. 

The  bill  is  not  altogether  bad.  It  gives 
a  2.85-r>ercent  pay  raise,  effective  July  1 
of  this  year.  It  contains  some  good  pro- 
visions which  I  had  proixjsed  in  my  bill. 
It  provides  some  wholesome  and  desir- 
able liberalization  of  retirement  laws.  It 
provides  full  retirement  benefits  to  em- 
ployees after  30  years  of  service  at  age  55, 
which  I  had  proposed.  It  improves  the 
Federal  employee's  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, and  It  offers  an  improved  system 
of  overtime  compensation.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  corrects  some  of  the  in- 
equities relating  to  postal  seniority  ad- 
justments, and  that  it  also  gives  an  in- 
crease in  uniform  aUovanoes — both  pro- 
visions wliich  I  had  Included  In  my  bill. 

These  are  positive  gains  and  recom- 
mend themselves  to  our  favorable  atten- 
tion.   But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to 


want  to  make  adjustments  in  the  fu- 
ture— we  are  gcring  to  have  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  principle  of  campara- 
biiity  as  we  intended  it  and  incorporated 
It  In  the  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1962.  if  we 
are  to  bring  the  salaries  of  Federal  and 
postal  empU)yees  in  line  with  present- 
day  pay  levels  of  private  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  before  us.  But,  as 
I  have  said,  with  a  minimum  of  enthu- 
siasm because  it  does  not  give  a  higher 
percentage  of  pay  increase.  We  must 
accept  this  watered-down  bill  if  we  are 
going  to  extend  any  help  to  those  who 
depend  upon  us  for  their  economic  wel- 
fare. 

ARTS  ENTOWMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr,  OrLMRT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
sat  here  a  few  months  ago  and  listened 
to  the  annual  state  of  the  Union  message, 
we  heard  our  P^resident  say:  "We  must 
change  to  master  change."  None  can 
deny  that  the  world  Is  changing.  The 
Congress  has  recognized  that  change — ^In 
fact,  by  the  appropriation  over  the  years 
of  billions  by  the  Congress  for  scientific 
research  and  development,  we  have  stim- 
ulated and  accelerated  change.  Last 
year,  recognizing  the  rapid  changes  for 
which  it  has,  in  part,  been  responsible, 
the  Congress  took  steps  to  help  us  master 
that  change  when  it  created  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

We  decided  that  It  was  high  time  we 
recognized  our  true  scholarly  heritage, 
for  this  Nation  was  founded  by  scholars — 
humanistic  scholars,  if  you  will — ^men 
who  appreciated  knowledge  and  were  not 
afraid  of  creativity,  innovation,  and  orig- 
inal scholarship. 

Having  taken  that  step  last  year,  we 
must  Implement  it  this  year.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  providing  the  arts  en- 
dowment with  almost  all  the  funds  it  is 
authorized  to  receive.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  c<Mnmittee  could  not  see  fit  to 
similarly  endow  the  humanities.  I  un- 
derstand Its  position.  The  Humanities 
Council  was  not  named  until  last  Janu- 
ary. It  was  not  sworn  in,  nor  did  it  meet 
imtil  2  days  after  its  spokesman  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee.  Tills  is  regret- 
table; however,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  opening  the  door  in  the  report  for 
additions  to  be  made  in  the  other  body. 
By  now  the  Humanities  Coimcil  has  out- 
lined a  program.  I  support  the  appro- 
prietions  for  the  arts  and  oppose  any 
effort  to  make  cuts  beyond  those  made  by 
the  committee. 


BILL    TO    PROVIDE    INCREASE    IN 
COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  DEPENDENT 
PARENTS      AND      CHILDREN      OF 
VETERANS 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  a&k 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  TMr.  HahlcyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R«co«D  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HANI.EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  dependent  ptarents 
and  children  rfK-eiving  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  from  the  Vet- 
erans' AdminLstratlon.  This  benefit  la 
payable  to  parents  and  children  of  serv- 
icemen who  have  lost  their  lives  in  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  parents  and  children  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  11, 
the  Korean  conflict;,  and  peacetime  serv- 
ice whose  death  Aa.*  attributed  to  their 
military  ser'.ice 

My  bill  contains  a  provision  to  grant  to 
dependent  parents  the  same  10-percent 
exclusion  previously  istrantod  recipients  of 
non-service-connected  pension  benefits. 
thereby  offsetting  tht-  recent  increase  a 
dependent  parent  may  have  received  In 
social  security  or  other  retirement  bene- 
fits. This  IS  an  Important  feature  of  the 
bill,  inasmuch  as  the  axnount  of  the  par- 
ent s  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation IS  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  parents  Income  from  other 
sources. 

My  bill  further  provides  other  Income 
excl'uslons.  such  as  the  proceeds  of  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance,  profits 
realized  from  the  disposition  of  real  or 
personal  property  and  others  that  had 
previously  been  granted  to  recipients  of 
non-service-connected  pen,slons  but  had 
not  been  granted  to  dependent  parents 
receiving  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation 

In  addition  to  Increasing  the  rates,  my 
bill  also  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
Income  limlUtion  Uj  $1,800  per  year  for 
one  survlvinK  parent  and  $3  000  per  year 
if  there  are  two  survivlni?  parents.  The 
Increase  in  Income  .imitations  will  en- 
able many  parent-s  w::)  ,^ave  pre%iou8ly 
been  denied  dependt-rsoy  and  indemnity 
compensatloii  U)  n.jw  rt.-ceivp  :hls  benefit. 

Since  the  enactment  jf  the  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  program  in 
1957.  the  Income  limitations  for  depend- 
ent parents  have  not  been  Increased. 
Therefore  I  feel  the  benefits  provided  by 
my  bill  are  long  overdue,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  group  more  deserving  of  as- 
sistance 

In  addition  to  depe.'.dfr.t  parent.^,  my 
bill  also  provides  a  cost-of-livint;  Irxrease 
to  children  receiving  dependency  and  In- 
demnity comijensation  This  applies  to 
children  in  cases  where  there  Ls  no  widow 
receiving  benefits  Because  r^.eiT  are  not 
too  many  such  cases,  they  are  inclined 
to  be  forgotten  but  there  are  a  number  of 
cases  In  which  a  veteran  is  survivfd  by 
as  many  as  eight  or  nine  children 

The  House  of  Ftepre.sentatives  Com- 
mittee on  Veteran.s  AfTai.'-s  Subcommit- 
tee on  Comperisation  and  Pension,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  question  of  Increoa- 
Ing  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation benefits  for  dependent  parents  and 
children  of  decea.sed  veterans,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  subcommittee  will 
take  favorable  action  at  an  i^arly  date. 


INDIAN   AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonagawI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  President's  recent  proposal  to  estab- 
lish an  Indian-American  Foundation,  a 
new  dimension  has  been  added  to  our 
efforts  to  promote  social  and  economic 
development  on  an  international  scale. 
The  functions  of  this  Foundation,  which 
will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations,  will  augment 
the  Indian  Government's  efforts  to  re- 
solve problems  in  the  basic  fields  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  agriculture. 

Since  the  Indian  Government's  efforts 
to  deal  effectively  with  these  problems 
have  been  impaired  by  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  pressures  for  rapid  expan- 
sion, a  program  of  this  type  is  desper- 
ately needed  to  Insure  that  these  funda- 
mental areas  receive  their  due  attention 
in  the  process  of  India's  development. 

The  establishment  of  the  Foundation 
will  be  effected  by  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Indian  Governments, 
and  it  will  be  organized  under  Indian  law. 
An  independent  Board,  composed  of  18 
outstanding  individuals,  half  American 
and  h8Uf  Indian,  will  govern  the  Founda- 
tion, and  In  the  Initial  period,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  will  be  Indian,  while 
the  chief  executive  ofiQcer  will  be  Ameri- 
can. 

The  Initial  endowment  of  the  Founda- 
tion will  consist  of  an  approximate  $300 
million  equivalent  in  US. -owned  excess 
forelg^r  currency  which  originates  from 
the  food-for-peace  operations  under 
Public  Law  480,  and  the  Foundation  will 
function  primarily  as  a  grant-making 
philanthropy. 

The  programs  sponsored  will  empha- 
size improvement  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  farm  technology,  and  they  will 
be  keyed  to  stimulate  and  encourage  na- 
tive Indian  initiative.  This  feature  Is 
premised  on  the  key  concept  that  the 
permanence  of  any  social,  economic,  or 
political  gain  Is  dependent  upon  the  mo- 
bilization of  self-help  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Indigenous  resources,  and  its  im- 
plementation should  have  far-reaching 
eCfects  on  India's  long-range  develop- 
ment objectives. 

In  addition  to  this  feature,  the  planned 
Foundation  provides  a  constructive  out- 
let for  the  use  of  our  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  have  been  accumulating 
at  an  advanced  rate  In  many  aid  recipi- 
ent cotmtrles.  As  of  December  31,  1965, 
the  balance  of  United  States -use  rupees 
in  India  was  576.5  million  In  dollar  value 
equivalent  cc«npared  with  504.3  million 
in  dollar  equivalent  6  months  earlier,  and 
substantial  accumulations  in  svich  other 
countries  as  Poland,  Pakistan,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  have  developed 
to  the  point  where  the  total  worldwide 
amount  of  XJ3.  owned  foreign  currency 
Is  well  over  $1  billion.  Since  we  apply 
only  a  fraction  of  theae  exoen  currencies 
*o  UJ3.  uses — approximately  $40  million 


per  year  in  India — ^the  appUcaUon  of 
some  of  these  funds  in  a  most  deserving 
nation  wUl  help  to  promote  a  practical 
solution  to  India's  age-old  problems  of 
illiteracy,  poverty,  hunger,  and  malnu- 
trition and  It  will  serve  as  a  symbol  of 
the  good  will  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  India. 

The  executive  branch  has  the  author- 
ity to  establish  and  fund  this  Foundation 
under  section  104(e)  of  Public  Law  480. 
and  it  Is  expected  that  such  action  will 
be  taken  after  consultation  with  the  rele- 
vant congressional  cc«nmlttee8.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  share  my  satisfaction 
with  this  program's  merit,  and  that  they 
will  give  It  their  support. 
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PRESIDENT  PROVES  "CORN"  CAN  BE 
"STYLE"  TOO 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FarnslxtI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  by  Ralph 
McOIll  that  appeared  In  the  Louisville 
Times,  LoulsvlUe,  Ky.,  on  March  22, 1966: 

PSKSIDKNT    PKOVIS    "COWI"    OAI*    BX    "STTLX," 

Too 
(By  Ralph  McOiU) 

Atulnta. — All  the  liberal  and  progressive 
leglBlatlon  that  was  logjammed  for  genera- 
tions now  is  law.  The  Congress  hM  imple- 
mented the  voting  rights,  as  provided  In  the 
16th  amendment.     The  economy  Is  good. 

But  there  are  still  the  mournfully  reluc- 
tant "blue-eyed  liberals"  who  say  of  the  Pres- 
ident. "Tea,  but  he  lacks  style — a  manner." 

Does  he,  now?  Or  does  the  man  have  style 
all  the  whUe,  as  the  old  folk  song  says? 

Maybe  you  naissed  the  visit  to  the  White 
House  of  Miss  Layona  Qlenn,  of  De  Kaib 
County.  Oa.  She  spent  her  100th  birthday 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I^>r  35  yecuv  she  was  a  missionary  and 
teacher  In  the  jungles  of  Brazil.  At  100  yesn. 
she  stlU  is  a  peppery  old  lady  who  can  put 
the  palms  of  her  hands  on  the  floor  with- 
out bending  her  kneea. 

Washington  ImpreBsed  her  •  •  •  and  th« 
fact  that  her  President  took  tlm«  out  to  bsve 
her  come  Into  bis  office  and  sit  down  In  the 
big  chair  In  front  of  him  and  his  desk  was 
a  big  thing  for  a  lady  celebrating  a  century 
of  lUe. 

PUSS  AKO  truuxLin 

She  was  proud  and  happy  there,  but.  as  a 
person  of  manners  and  awareness  of  things. 
she  thanked  the  President  and  apologized  (or 
taking  up  his  valuable  time.  She  told  bim 
she  wasn't  anybody  to  be  taking  the  Ume  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  "I'm  no- 
body," said  the  Uttle  missionary  and  teacher 
She  smiled  at  the  man  across  from  her  and 
said  smiling.  "I'm  Just  pore  white  trash,  Mr. 
President." 

The  Pr^ldent  smiled  at  her.  "IJke  me," 
he  said  g«ntly.  He  knew  what  she  meant. 
The  President  knew  she  was  thinking  of  the 
little  girl  growing  up  In  the  country  and  of 
wanUng  to  be  a  teacher  and  a  missionary. 
She  had  done  that  and  gone  to  Interior  Bra- 
zU  to  spend  the  haU  of  the  Biblical  life  span 
promised  as  a  special  girt  from  Ood — 8 
score  years  and  10.  It  dldnt  seem  right 
that  so  unimportant  an  old  woman  should  be 
taking  up  the  Prvaldcnt's  tUn*. 


But  the  President,  smiling,  said  softly, 
understandlngly,  "Uke  me."  There  was  a 
kinship  of  background  between  tbesu.  The 
President  saw  In  her  some  of  the  old  grand- 
mothers of  his  boyhood  In  rural  Texas. 

He  saw  In  her  the  mothers  on  Western 
ho.Tiesteads,  and  the  sun-baked  little  sawed- 
plank  bouses  on  the  plains  •  •  •.  He  saw, 
too.  some  of  those  who  would  get  up  In  the 
country  churches  and  volunteer  to  be  mls- 
lionailee  •  •  •  «nd  those  who  went  to 
normal  schools  and  got  cerUfled  to 
teach  •   •   •. 

He  remembered  his  own  Uttle  country 
ichool  and  the  women  who  taught  In  It.  He 
law.  too.  as  he  looked  at  the  old  woman  be- 
tore  him,  the  small  teachers'  college  where  he 
got  hie  own  schooling  and  his  own  certificate 
to  teach. 

■  I  know,"  he  said  gently,  "I  know.  like 
mine." 

So,  let's  talk  about  "style"  and  "a  man- 
ner." What  was  that  moment  when  this  old 
lady  was  trying  to  tell  the  President  she 
wasn't  an  important  person,  that  she  had 
ftven  85  years  of  her  life  to  teaching  and 
being  a  missionary  and  yet  that  was  nothing 
to  brag  about? 

Shall  we  say  this  was  com  and  laugh  at  It, 
or  make  a  stylish,  sophisticated,  glib  crack? 
Or  will  we  see  In  It  what  It  was — a  style  of 
understanding,  compassion,  and  gentleness? 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINTNG  AND  BASIC 

EaDUCATION      LEGISLATION      FOR 

CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  tMr.  Bennett!  may  extend 
bis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Recoed 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
basic  tool  in  the  rehabilitation  of  crim- 
inals Is  education.  A  discharged  prisoner 
without  the  knowledge  and  training  to 
earn  an  honest  living  will  soon  be  in 
criminal  trouble  again.  This  Is  a  tragedy 
to  him  and  very  experislve  to  society. 

With  crime  costing  our  country  $27 
billion  annually,  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  deter  lawbreaking  and  to  train  the 
lawbreaker  to  live  a  responsible  life  in 
society. 

In  recent  years  many  studies  and  sur- 
veys have  been  done  to  determine  the 
best  way  to  equip  the  convicted  criminal 
to  take  his  place  among  good  citizens 
and  to  live  a  good  life.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  Is  cooperating  with  correc- 
tional institutions  at  all  levels  to  build 
up  adequate  vocational  and  other  educa- 
tional training  programs  to  assure  that 
the  250.000  prisoners  released  annually 
can  live  normal,  fruitful,  crimeless  lives. 

However,  not  enough  has  been  done 
to  make  the  criminal  who  has  paid  his 
«bt  a  productive  member  of  his  com- 
munity and  not  a  drag  on  his  family. 
Ms  associates,  and  his  government. 

It  Is  time  now  for  the  Congress  to  en- 
act a  sweeping  program  In  the  field  of 
jocational  training  end  basic  education 
for  correctional  institutions  run  by  the 

^™''  ^^^'  and  local  governments. 

Jhe  50  percent  of  released  Federal 
and  State  prisoners  who  resort  to  recldl- 
'T«m,  a  falling  back  Into  prior  criminal 
^mts,  must  be  trained  to  lead  useful 


lives  along  with  the  others  who  do  find 
a  place  In  normal  life  after  serving  their 
sentences. 

To  support  this  grave  concern  of  mine 
that  we  must  help  those  400,000  Inmates 
In  our  correctional  institutions.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  which  would 
authorize  a  substantial  and  continuous 
program  of  vocational  training  and  btisic 
education  instruction  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  correctional  institutions. 

I  have  made  a  study  of  this  problem  In 
our  correctional  institutions  and  I  have 
consulted  with  professionals  In  this  field 
In  and  out  of  the  Government,  including 
specialists  on  the  local  level. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration In  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration and  the  Office  of  Education  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  'Welfare  have  been  particularly  help- 
ful to  me  In  drafting  this  legislation  and 
presenting  necessary  facts  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  bill.  Also,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  American  Correctional 
Association,  the  professional  organiza- 
tion for  local  and  State  correctional 
officials. 

In  the  1964  election  I  campaigned  on 
a  plank  to  do  everything  I  could  to  halt 
violence  and  terror  In  the  streets.  Sev- 
eral of  my  antlcrlme  blUs  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  or  administratively 
adopted.  This  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day would  be  a  forward  step  In  the  anti- 
crime  fight. 

I  am  hopeful  for  favorable  depart- 
mental reports  and  early  hearings  on 
this  bill,  which  I  feel  will  go  a  long  way 
In  helping  the  criminal  to  adjust  to  a 
normal  and  useful  life.  A  cc^y  of  the 
bill  follows: 

Hit.  14341 
A    bill    to    amend    the   Manpower   Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1963  to  provide 
for  programs  of  job  training  and  education 
of  Inmates  of  correctional  Institutions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled,   That   the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  Is  amended   (1)   by  redesignating  title 
in  as  title  rv.  (3)  by  redesignating  sections 
301  through  310  as  sections  401  through  410, 
respecUvely,  and  (8)  by  Inserting  after  title 
II  the  following  new  title: 

"nrut  m— coBREcrTOHAi.  mai  ii'vuowa 

••Skc.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation tor  persons  In  correctional  Institu- 
tions who  are  In  need  of  training  to  obtain 
employment  upon  release.  Such  prograim  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  through 
agreements  with  officials  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  correctional  Institutions,  (2)  shall, 
where  practicable.  Include  both  vocational 
education  and  on-the-job  training.  (3)  shall 
Include  special  Job  development  and  place- 
ment activities.  (4)  shall  Include,  where  ap- 
propriate, prevocatlonal,  basic  and  secondary 
education,  and  counseling,  and  (5)  shall 
utlllz«  the  services  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

"(b)  'When  the  program  Includes  voca- 
tional education,  such  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  those  agencies  which  usually  supply 
such  services." 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  341(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "301"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "401". 

(b)  The  section  of  such  Act  redesignated 
by  the  first  section  as  section  404  Is  amended 


(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e).  (2)  by  striking  out  of  such  sub- 
section "tlOe  in"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "tlUe  IV",  and  (8)  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection 
"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
m,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary." 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  CO- 
OPERATIVES  UNDER  THE   AID 

Mr.  GONZAIoEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Olson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  0U30N  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  Representative  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  productive  and  progressive 
agricultural  district*,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagTie  and  coworker,  Henry  8.  Rrcrss,  of 
Wisconsin,  for  calling  the  attentlwi  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  what  co- 
operatives have  accomplished  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development — 
AID.  Mr.  Retjss  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  refer  to  the  stttfT  report  on 
"Technical  and  Economic  Assistance  to 
Cooperative  Enterprises  Under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  ot  1981,"  which  was 
prepared  for  his  committee.  The  report 
is  interesting  and  encouraging,  and  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  that  it  Is  "both 
apprcH^rlate  and  valuable  that  the  report 
be  made  available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  their  Information  and  consider- 
ation." 

I  have  also  an  Immediate  reason  for 
being  Interested  In  this  report.  As  a 
memt)er  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture I  actively  support  the  President's 
food-for-freedom  program  which  Is  now 
before  us.  I  am  Interested  In  seeing  that 
It  Improves  both  our  foreign  aid  and  the 
Incomes  of  our  farm  families,  because  we 
caimot  do  the  one  without  the  other.  To 
be  reasonably  certain  of  achieving  these 
objectives,  we  must  see  that  as  much  as- 
sistance as  possible  goes  to  the  producers, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  does  not  trickle 
down.  Just  a  few  drops  at  a  time. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  for  a  long  time, 
from  both  the  humanitarian  and  prac- 
tical economic  points  of  view,  that  we 
must  shape  our  agricultural  production 
here  at  home  for  maximum  effectiveness 
around  the  world.  This  requires,  first  of 
all.  something  more  than  temporary, 
stopgap  assistance  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  no  matter  how  generous  it  may  be. 
Agricultural  production — and  assistance 
to  increase  food  production  in  other 
countries— canrwt  be  Increased  by  quick, 
one-shot  attempts.  Every  fanner  un- 
derstands that  you  cannot  speed  the  sea- 
sons or  disturb  nature  too  much.  Neither 
can  we  put  every  acre  In  this  country 
under  cultivation  In  an  unplanned  and 
uncontrolled  race  to  raise  more  food,  to 
produce  willy-nilly  rather  than  the  spe- 
cific crops  that  •we  need,  unless  we  are 
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willing  Ui  facf  the  eonacQuences  of 
banlcnjpt  farmers  and  a  wrecked  agricul- 
tural economy  Fortunately  the  food- 
f or- freedom  pro(?ram  gives  ua  just  the 
flexibility  and  time  we  need  to  do  the 
careful,  intelligent  planning  that  Is  re- 
quired for  such  a  gigantic  and  bold 
undertaJcin?. 

I  have  talked  to  many  fanners  In  my 
district  ar.d  they  all  see  the  wisdom  of 
th  s  simple,  practical,  but  long  overdue 
approach  that  food  for  freedom  offers  as 
the  first  step  m  a  sensible  world  food 
protrram  For  orie  thing,  many  farmers 
believe  that  It  will  help  put  an  end  to 
the  kind  of  thlnJdng  that  for  too  long 
has  Icxiked  on  our  American  food  contri- 
butions as  nothing  more  than  a  dumping 
process  to  get  rid  of  burdensome 
surpluses 

Now.  the  food-for-freedom  program 
enable.s  us  to  substitute  a  partnership 
concept.  In  which  our  farmers  cooperate 
with  those  of  other  countries  to  meet  the 
growing  fcx)d  needs  of  the  world.  Our 
farmers  wlil  be  aole  to  furnish  from  their 
abundance  the  immediate  assistance  Uiat 
p«x)p!e  m  other  countries  need  to  win  the 
war  Eigainst  hunger.  Our  farmers  will 
be  able  to  do  their  part  within  the  broad 
framework  of  a  global  self-help  program 
ir.at  Will  assist  farmers  in  other  coun- 
tries to  ifradually  Increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  their  land. 

In  coruiectlon  with  our  food-for-free- 
dom program,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
importance  that  AID  Is  now  placing  on 
a«r:culture  and  cooperatives  In  Its  as- 
sistance planning.  For  fiscal  year  1967, 
AID  proposes  to  Invest  about  $512  million 
m  programs  to  speed  agricultural  growth 
in  developing  countries.  That  Is  one- 
third  more  than  Is  being  spent  currently 
and  one -half  again  as  much  as  was  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1965  I  wish  it  were  more, 
b  .t  it  Is  a  gcxxl  start.  It  gives  strong 
support  to  the  President's  statement. 
which  prefaces  this  report  on  AID'S  co- 
ofH-rative  activities: 

To  t.noe*  nations  which  do  commit  them- 
»e  .  es  to  pr(K!r»8»  under  fr««<lom,  bela^from 
us  a.nil  jt.^;ers  ran  provide  that  margin  oT 
difference    be-.ween   failure   and   succeaa. 

Even  »ith  such  generous  assistance  as 
,*.IU  proposes  to  provide  in  the  field  of 

aiirlcuiture,  however,  it  is  not  only  the 
amount  of  help,  but  the  kind  of  help  that 
we  give,  which  will  determine  how  ef- 
fective we  are  In  reaching  and  helping 
the  people  in  other  countries  That  is 
why  this  report  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  .AID  s  cooperative  assistance — 
It  is  the  fourth  annual  report — is  so  valu- 
able It  tells  where  and  how  and  In 
what  ways  we  are  directly  helping  groups 
or  p<K,iple  to  nelp  themselves.  We  are 
often  enough  reminded  by  critics  of  the 
-shortcomliigs  of  our  aid  programs  So, 
It  Is  truly  refreshing  u  have  information 
about  the  many  fine  cooperative  accom- 
pli.shment5  and  AID  s  dedicated  public 
servants,  who  labor  dally  to  carry  out 
our  countr-  s  aims  I  am  Impressed  by 
how  succesfuUy  this  work  Is  carried  out 
on  a  people- to- people — rather  than  a 
government-  to-goveninipri  t, — basis,  so 
that  the  lone  villager  1.*  reached  and  the 
challenge  of  rural  poverty  Is  met. 

Th«  experiences  of  American  farmers 
can  be  shared   with  producers  in  other 


countries.  Our  farniers  know  that  In 
the  highly  competitive  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  America  ctx>peration  and  cooper- 
atives are  a  necessity.  Coc^eratives  have 
become  an  essential  and  highly  efScient 
part  of  the  business  of  modem  fanning. 
In  my  district  cooperatives  are  a  vital 
pert  of  private  enterprise.  They  provide 
manr- thousands  of  farmers  with  essen- 
tial services. 

Vice  President  Hubkrt  H.  HtncpHREY 
recognized  the  value  of  our  tremendous 
cooperative  resources  in  advancing  for- 
eign aid  when  he  was  Senator.  In  the 
course  of  debates  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  In  the  87th  Congress, 
he  offered  an  amendment.  Section  601  of 
that  act  provides  in  relevant  part  that: 

It  U  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
Statea  •  •  •  to  encourage  the  development 
and  uae  ot  cooperatlvee,  credit  uniona,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

That  provision  Is  popularly  referred  to 
as  the  Humphrey  amendment.  It  has 
had  wide  acceptance,  here  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  brought  many  coopera- 
tive organizations  Into  support  of  our  for- 
eign aid.  It  has  been  a  stimulus  to  In- 
dividual initiative  and  private  enterprise. 
This  is  how  the  then  Senator  Humphrey 
described  some  of  these  achievements  to 
fellow  Senators  In  1964: 

In  all  the  discussion  about  foreign  assist- 
ance, there  Is  one  area  that  has  been  free 
of  criticism,  and  In  fact  has  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  refer 
to  what  AID  Is  doing  to  encourage  U.S. 
private  enterprise  to  be  more  actively  en- 
gaged In  our  foreign  assistance  efforts. 

In  this  field  the  U.S.  cooperatives,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  credit  unions 
have  an  enviable  record. 

What  was  only  an  Idea  3  year*  ago  is  a 
wca-ldwlde  reality  today.  In  the  cooperative 
idea,  we  are  exporting  one  of  the  finest  prod- 
ucts of  a  democratic  society. 

Certainly  the  report  that  Mr.  Rettss 
has  submitted  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress makes  It  clear  for  all  to  read  that 
farmers  around  the  world  need  coopera- 
tives in  marketing,  in  purchasing,  and 
in  credit  in  order  to  seciu-e  many  of  the 
essential  services  that  are  needed  in  a 
healthy,  expanding  agrlculttu'al  econ- 
omy. Mr.  Rkuss  stresses  the  need  for 
credit.  I  can  add  that  our  fanners 
know  how  Important  credit  Is  to  success- 
ful farming  operations.  It  Is  the  same 
story  the  world  over.  Successftil  farm- 
ing Is  not  based  soley  on  frugality  and 
hard  work.  It  reqtdres  even  more  than 
ready  markets  and  reasonable  prices. 
The  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure In  farming,  between  more  and  less 
production,  is  Increasingly  dependent  on 
the  availability  tuid  wise  use  of  capital 
and  credit,  avsdlable  at  reasonable  rates 
of  Interest 

Mr.  RcTJss  makes  this  point  of  the 
need  for  available  agricultural  credit 
abundantly  clear  in  his  letter  transmit- 
ting the  report  on  cooperative  assistance 
abroad  to  Chairman  Patman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Com- 
mittee.    He  states  In  part: 

The  committee  recently  concluded  action 
on  the  Asian  Development  Bank  blU. 
In  the  report  on  that  bill,  the  Bank  was 
urged  to  eetabllsh  close  liaison  *  *  •  with 
cooperative  organizations  *  *  *  to  insure 
success    of   the   Bank's   projects.     Similarly, 


th«  commltt««  has  in  th«  exercise  of  its 
jurlMUctlon  over  enabling  legislation  for  in- 
t«matlonAl  Onanclal  Instltutlona  (the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  International  Development  A«o- 
clatlon,  and  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration) given  extended  consideration  to 
these  and  related  matters. 

I  not  only  hope  that  this  report  will  be 
given  the  widest  possible  circulation  In 
places  where  It  will  do  the  most  good,  but 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  will  re- 
ceive a  continuing  report  from  year  to 
year  on  what  this  kind  of  people-to-peo- 
ple assistance  is  accomplishing.  Here 
is  dociunentation  that  AID  is  reaching 
the  people.  This  ia  the  kind  of  asslst- 
aiK;e  that  the  food-for-freedom  program 
can  help  to  stepup  and  expand.  This  Is 
our  opportunity  to  help  build  sound 
minds  as  well  as  healthy  bodies.  Our 
abundant  production  of  food,  and  our 
ability  to  show  others  to  do  the  same,  can 
help  people  everywhere  who  are  willing 
to  do  things  to  help  themselves.  Our 
food  can  train  teachers  and  technicians. 
Our  food  can  help  farmers  organize  en- 
terprises to  market  and  process  their 
commodities.  Our  food  can  strengthen 
the  people's  desire  for  freedom.  To  do 
all  of  these  tasks  we  need  viable,  prosper- 
ous and  Independent  agricultural  com- 
munities. Cooperatives  are  one  of  the 
simple  and  direct  means  to  reach  the 
people  who  are  expected  to  hicrease  their 
country's  agricultural  production.  When 
we  reach  them  we  strengthen  the  very 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  economic 
well  being  of  most  of  the  developing 
cotmtrles  rests — an  expanding  and  pros- 
perous agrlculttire.  The  food-for-free- 
dom program  makes  the  resources  of 
American  agriculture  available  to  AID 
to  do  this  important  Job. 


EXTENDINO  MEDICARE  TO  THE 
DISABLED 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
the  monumental  medicare  law,  provid- 
ing health  insuraiKie  through  social  se- 
curity for  persons  65  years  of  tige  and 
older.  This  legislation  was  sorely  needed 
because  the  aged,  who  become  HI  more 
frequently  and  for  longer  periods  than 
the  rest  of  the  population,  could  not  ob- 
tain protection  through  private  health 
insurance  against  the  expenses  of  such 
Illness  at  a  price  they  could  afford.  The 
result  of  this  was  either  grossly  Inade- 
quate medical  care,  or  In  the  alternative 
the  dwindling  or  disappearance  of  life- 
long savings  or  recourse  to  pubUc  assist- 
ance rolls  when  expensive  Illness  struck. 
Now,  as  of  July  1.  these  aged  persons  are 
protected  against  the  financially  crip- 
pling costs  of  serious  long-term  lUness. 

There  Is  another  sector  of  our  I50P^^ 
tlon.  however,  equally  If  not  more  In  need 
of  health  Insurance  protection  than  the 
aged,  who  are  not  fortimate  enough  to 


be  Included  in  the  current  medicare  law. 
These  are  the  disabled,  tmder  the  age  of 
85,  who  were  in  the  labor  force  but  who 
cannot  work  now  because  of  crippling  or 
disabling  Illness.  They,  too,  are  faced 
with  more  frequent  illness  of  long  dura- 
tion and  they,  too,  are  denied  private 
health  Insurance  protection  because  of 
their  physical  or  mental  condition. 

There  are  nearly  1  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  ciu-rently  receiving 
disability  annuities  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  who  enjoy  no  assistance  in 
meeting  heavy  and  continuing  medical 
expenses.  Regardless  of  their  ages,  they 
are  considered  to  be  poor  risks  as  far  as 
private  health  Insurance  Is  concerned. 
They  are  Incapable  of  continuing  their 
previous  employment  and,  if  illness 
strikes,  must  either  forego  proper  medi- 
cal care  or  dissipate  what  small  savings 
they  may  have  acciunulated.  They  can 
be  assured  of  protection  against  such  fi- 
nancial disaster  orUy  through  a  publicly 
qwnsored  program. 

I  am  introducing  today  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  which  will  bring  disability  annui- 
tants within  the  purview  of  the  health 
insurance  provisions. 

As  annuitants  imder  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  they  would  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  medicare  program  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  aged.  My  amendment 
would  not,  however,  cover  persons  who 
are  not  eligible  for  disability  annuities 
under  the  program  or  dependent  chil- 
dren of  annuitants,  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  dependents  are  in  good 
health  and  do  not  have  the  same  prob- 
lem as  do  the  disabled  in  obtaining  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  coverage. 
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A  BILL  TO  END  THE  OVERWITH- 
HOLDma  FEATURES  OP  THE  TAX 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  may 
atend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  a  prob- 
Jan  which  exists  in  the  withholding  pro- 
yWons  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966,  The  graduated  withholding  system 
atablished  by  that  act  Is  geared  to  the 
•tandard  deduction  only.  That  Is  to  say, 
taxpayers  who  use  the  standard  deduc- 
Oon  wlU  find  that  the  new  schedide  of 
withholding  rates  will  approximately 
equal  their  tax  bUl  for  this  year. 

Those  taxpayers  who  have  deductions 
m  excess  of  the  standard  10  percent  or 
•1.000  maximum,  however,  will  have 
more  tax  withheld  this  year  than  Is  due 
"»  Government. 

For  example,  compare  the  situation  of 
'taxpayer  having  $12,000  annual  Income 
»bo  claims  the  standard  $1,000  maxi- 
mum deduction  and  a  similar  taxpayer 
*°°  has  a  mortgage  on  his  house  or  for 
«aer  reasons  can  claim  itemized  deduc- 
**w  In  excess  of  the  standard  $1,000 


maximum  deduction.  As  the  following 
table  shows,  the  taxpayer  who  claims 
the  standard  deduction  has  api»vxl- 
mately  the  exact  amount  of  tax  with- 
held that  Is  due.  The  taxpayer  with  the 
additional  itemized  deductions,  however, 
has  substantially  more  withheld  from  his 
salary  than  Is  due. 
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The  significant  thing  Is  that  under 
existing  law,  this  second  taxpayer  can- 
not adjust  his  withholding  to  take  into 
account  his  additional  deductions  and 
therefore  wUl  have  to  wait  imtil  next 
year  to  file  a  tax  return  and  apply  for  a 
refund. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  and  to  provide  tax- 
payers the  means  to  reduce  their  with- 
holding in  proportion  to  their  excess 
itemized  deductions. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  added  a  formula  to 
the  tax  bin  to  enable  taxpayers  to  adjust 
the  amount  withheld  In  cases  involving 
itemized  deductions  in  excess  of  the 
standard  deduction,  but  its  provisions  do 
not  go  into  effect  until  January  1,  1967. 
My  bill  would  enable  taxpayers  to  apply 
this  formula  on  May  1,  1966,  the  date  the 
new  graduated  withholding  rates  go  into 
effect. 

Although  the  May  1  effective  date  for 
the  graduated  withholding  rates  has 
placed  some  administrative  burden  on 
employers,  the  change  proposed  In  my 
bill  would  not  Impose  any  further  re- 
quirement on  the  employer,  but  it  would 
enable  a  taxpayer  who  has  large  Item- 
ized deductions  for  Interest,  taxes  or 
perhaps  large  medical  bUls,  to  volun- 
tarily request  that  his  withholding  be 
reduced  to  approximate  his  actual  tax 
liability. 

The  graduated  withholding  scale  will 
otherwise  require  taxpayers  with  large 
itemized  deductions  to  loan  the  Federal 
Government  money  until  next  year  when 
a  refund  can  be  requested. 

While  I  do  agree  in  principle  with  the 
graduated  withholding  rates,  I  do  not 
believe  the  overwlthholding  effect  of  the 
system  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  ef- 
fect throughout  the  rest  of  this  year. 

I  also  can  appreciate  the  argument 
that  the  overwlthholding  rate  may  have 
an  effect  on  rising  price  pressures  by 
limiting  the  money  some  taxpayers  have 
available  to  spend.  1  do  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  basically  unfair  to  segregate 
out  a  class  of  taxpayers  and  require 
them  to  make  this  sacrifice  when  Con- 
gress has  not  fully  evaluated  either  the 
need  for  or  the  desirability  of  Imposing 
such  a  tax  effect. 


LEONARD  HICKS— A  GREAT  LOSS  TO 
THE  FIELD  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TOURISM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  grieves 
me  to  announce  the  untimely  death  of  a 
friend,  Leonard  Hicks,  Sr.  A  recent 
article  on  the  obituary  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post — Sunday,  April  3 — refers  to 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hicks  in  the  field 
of  international  tourism.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  him  felt  as  one  with  his  great 
zest  for  life;  and  even  more  Important, 
we  felt  as  one  with  his  desire  for  a  better 
world  to  hve  in. 

Mr.  Hicks  is  a  former  vice  president 
of  a  national  hotel  chain  and  also  former 
president  of  the  American  Hotel  b 
Motel  Association.  His  son  Leonard 
Hicks,  Jr.,  learned  about  the  Importance 
of  international  tourism  from  his  father, 
as  a  result,  created  the  internationally 
known  firm  of  hotel  representatives 
which  carries  his  name. 

Mr.  Hicks  lived  in  Miami  so  that  he 
could  be  close  to  the  headquarters  of  his 
son's  operation. 

The  article  that  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Sunday,  April  3,  follows: 

Leonard  Hicks,  79,  nationally  known  hotel- 
man,  vice  president  of  the  Albert  Pick  Hotel 
chain,  president  of  the  American  Hotel  ft 
Motel  Association,  and  past  president  of  the 
Hotel  Greeters  of  America  In  Miami  Beach. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROCLAMATION  IN- 
VITING PARTICIPATION  IN  IN- 
TERAMA 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  other  body  will 
recall  that  H.R.  30  providing  for  Federal 
participation  In  the  Inter- American  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center,  to  be  located  In 
my  district  In  Miami,  authorized  the 
President  to  Issue  invitations  to  the 
States  and  to  free  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticularly free  Latin  American  cotmtrles, 
to  participate  In  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  known  as 
Interama. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  on  April  1 
the  President  issued  his  invitation  to  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  appro- 
priate foreign  countries  to  take  part  In 
Interama. 

The  President's  proclamation  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Register  of  yes- 
terday. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  Invitation  of  the 
President,  which  will  lead,  I  am  sure,  to 
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participation  In  Interama  f  a'.',  irse 
free  Latin  American  Republics,  a.  well  ev^. 
many  other  foreign  countries,  and  I  hope 
most  of  the  States,  appear  after  my  re- 
marks in  the  b'^ly  of  the  RFroR- 

TTils  great  Inter-American  CulturaJ 
and  Trade  Center  which  ^-i.'.  do  ?<  much 
to  promote  progress  w\\'-.  f-w^i  n-,  ::.  :he 
Western  HemL';phere — Uie  Uieme  of 
Interama — is  happily  moving  forward 
toward  reality. 

IvnrRAM*       .\      PROCI.AMJITION     BT     THB     PmBM- 

orNT   r.r  THK   tJjfrntD  Statss  or  Amkuca 

The  Ici«r- American  Cultural  and  Trade 
Center  anlerama).  la  Dade  County.  Fla., 
plana  to  provide  a  permanent  International 
renter  whlrh  w'.H  terfe  as  a  meeting  ground 
for  the  governments  and  Industrlee  of  the 
Weetem  Hemisphere  and  nther  area*  of  the 
world.  The  f.iCllltJes  an  J  exiUblts  of  In- 
terama wll!  be  de«:gned  to  further  broad 
and  contlnuoua  exchanges  of  Ideaa,  persons, 
and  product*  through  cultural,  educational. 
a.".cl  jther  fxcUAv.g"!! 

The  Congresa  hy  »ectlon  3  (a)  of  the  act 
of  February  13  19«0  (PubUc  Law  89-358.  80 
Stat  51  authorized  the  President  to  lasue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  •everal  States 
of  the  rr.lted  State*  and  certain  foreign 
countrtee  to  take  part  in  Interama. 

^fow,  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon, 
Preaiden;  of  the  United  Statee  of  America. 
do.  LD  oonTormity  with  that  act.  hereby  In- 
v!'e  t?,e  sp  '^rii  States  of  the  Union  and  ap- 
pr  prMtft  '  'Pign  countries  to  take  part  In 
Interama 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  aet 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  oC  Amerlo*  to  be  afllxad. 

Done    at    the    city    of    Washington    thle 

day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1966.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  190th. 

LTXDOIf   B.   JOBNSOIf. 

By  the  President: 

Secretary  of  State. 


EXTKNSION    OP    MEDICARE    Fn.TNO 
DATE 

Mr    GONZALEZ.     Mr    Speaker,  I  ask 

unanlmou-s  consent  that  the  gentl«iuu) 
from  Florida  '.Mr  PErpts  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  ;_«)ir.'  in  the  RicoRB 
and  Include  extranev.u.i  n.a'ter. 

The  SPEAKER  :.-  ui-re  oblection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
supfX5rt  of  the  leRlslatlon  Just  passed  by 
this  body  and  by  the  other  body  last  week, 
which  would  extend  for  a  2-month  period 
the  Initial  enrollment  period  for  the  sup- 
plementary medical  In.surance  benefits 
for  the  a?ed  .A.s  you  are  a-.vare.  under 
existing  law  thl.s  Initial  period  expired 
on  March  31.  1966  The  penalties  for 
failure  to  act  wltnin  thl.s  deadline  are 
severe  In  general,  unless  people  who 
are  65  and  over  had  signed  up  for  the 
voluntary  plan  by  March  31.  they  will 
have  to  wait  2  more  years  before  they 
can  sign  up  and  when  they  do  sign  up, 
they  will  have  to  pay  higher  premiums 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  the  a\ithor  of  a  bill. 
HR  13823  that  would  extend  this  dead- 
line date  More  than  115.000  of  my  Dade 
County  citizens  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  :e! 'resent  are  eligible  to  be  enrolled 
for  Medicare.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  Cnnirresa  has  taken  such  swift 
action   on   such   a   ereac   and   wonderful 


program.  I  r(jm:.".end  tlie  atiie  chair- 
man >  Mr  MiLi-si  of  tiiP  House  Ways  and 
Mean.s  Commi'tee  f.>r  reporttng  this  biU 
out  today 

Under  the  bill  an  additional  2  months 
will  be  allowed  for  individuals  to  sign 
up.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
is  to  be  con^atulated  for  getthig  the 
close  to  17  million  applications  which 
they  now  have.  The  additional  period 
will  allow  them  to  search  out  those 
around  2  million  eligible  aged  who  have 
still  not  applied  usually  because  they 
have  not  been  reached  and  are  unaware 
of  their  rights  imder  this  legislation. 
These  people,  however,  are  often  the 
most  in  need  of  such  protection. 

I  wish  also  to  support  the  amendments 
added  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  will  allow  those  people  who 
reach  age  65  in  March  to  have  their  bene- 
fits effective  on  July  1.  Under  existing 
law  they  would  have  to  wait  until  August 
1.  I  also  believe  the  provision  allowing 
the  States  to  "buy  In"  for  all  of  their  old- 
age  assistance  recipients,  regardless  of 
whether  they  also  receive  social  security 
benefits.  Is  desirable  for  more  uniform 
administration  and  protection  of  the 
aged  throughout  the  country.  This 
amendment  has  been  re<jtiested  by  many 
of  the  States  in  that  it  would  simplify 
their  administration  of  the  program. 

I  heartily  support  this  legislation. 


UNTTY  STRESSED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowkll]  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
importance  of  unity  among  freedom-lov- 
ing nations  in  stopping  aggression  is 
stressed  in  a  recent  editorial  I  read  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  quotes  Secretary  McNamara's  state- 
ment msule  at  a  NATO  Ministers'  meet- 
ing in  Athens  in  1962,  and  the  paper 
Adds: 

As  Secretary  McNamara  warns,  unified 
deterrence  is  essential  if  defeni>e  In  the  face 
ol  nuclear  attack  la  to  mean  anything.  In 
Isolating  FYance  from  the  common  defense. 
In  a  childish  gesture  of  rancor  at  the  United 
States.  De  Oaulle  would  Isolate  his  country 
from  reality — e  dangerous,  self-defeating 
move. 

Since  the  statement  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara bears  repeating,  I  suggest  that 
this  editorial  be  included  in  the  Con- 
GRxssiONAL  Recoeo.  and  I  Include  it  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  1, 
1966] 
A  Waanimo  to  Dx  Qaxtllm 

Here  Is  something  for  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
attention. 

It  la  a  statement  by  VS.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara : 

There  must  not  be  competing  or  conflict- 
ing strategies  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
nuclear  war.  We  are  convinced  that  a  gen- 
eral nuclear  war  target  system  Is  indivisible 
and  If.  despite  all  our  efforts,  nuclear  war 
should  occur,  our  best  hope  lies  In  conduct- 
ing a  centrally  controlled  campaign  against 
all  of  the  enemy's  vital  nuclear  capabilities. 

Unified  deterrence  Is  essential.  Rela- 
tively weak  nuclear  forces  are  perilous  In 
peace  because  they  might  Invite  preemptive 
first    strikes.     Limited    nuclear    capablUtles. 


operating  independently,  are  daassrous,  ex> 
penalvs,  prone  to  obeolssoence,  and  lacking 
credibility  as  a  deterrent. 

McNsmara  made  this  statement  at  a  NATO 
BClnJstera*  meeting  in  Athens  In  June  19«2. 

It  Is  )uait  ss  vaUd  today  as  It  was  4  yean 
ago,  and  It  has  Immediate  pertinence  directed 
at  the  mad  scheming  of  President  de  Oaulle 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Prance  from  NATO,  and 
Its  go-lt-ajooe  policy  In  Weetem  E^irope. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  warns,  unlfled  de- 
terrence Is  essential  If  defense  in  the  face  of 
nuclear  attack  Is  to  mean  anything.  In  iso- 
lating Prance  from  the  common  defense,  la 
a  chUdteh  gesture  of  rancor  at  the  United 
States.  De  Oaulle  would  isolate  his  country 
from    reality — a    dangerous,    self-defeating 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  u 
you  and  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
remember,  the  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  lengthy  and  in  detail. 
Those  of  us  who  opposed  passage  of  the 
bill  made  every  effort  to  clarify  the  con- 
tents, with  the  foreknowledge  that  It 
was  lixevltable  that  there  would  be  abuses 
and  attempted  abuses  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  bill's  provisions.  A  number  of 
those  abuses  have  already  come  to  light 
and  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  several 
of  them  briefly  before  addressing  the 
subject  of  the  latest  and  most  Sagrant 
abuse  of  Federal  power  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
subject  of  membership  practices  of  so- 
rorities and  fraternities  and  other  fra- 
ternal organizations  on  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. Though  there  were  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  advocated  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  withhold 
all  financial  support  of  any  sort  from  any 
college  or  university  which  allowed  seg- 
regated fraternities  and  sororities,  those 
of  us  who  believe  that,  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  impose  its  notion  of  con- 
trenlallty  upon  such  private  associations 
Is  the  height  of  arrogance,  were  able  to 
Insert  Into  the  RECoaD  the  prohibition 
that  no  such  meddling  was  to  be  under- 
taken. 

At  least,  we  thought  we  had  made  it 
specifically  clear. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  OfBoe  of 
Education  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Francis 
KeppeL 

It  was  not  long  after  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  that  I  re- 
ceived word  from  various  places  in  the 
country  that  Mr.  Keppel  was.  by  word 
act.  and  deed,  threatening  colleges  and 
universities  with  a  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds  if  sororities,  fraternities,  and 
other  fraternal  and  religious  groups  did 
not  let  down  all  membership  barriers 
immediately. 

When  I  reminded  Mr.  Keppel  that  this 
highhanded  abuse  of  power  was  pro- 
hibited by  thie  very  act  he  was  citing  » 
his  authority,  his  blas^  answer  was  that 
this  prohlldtion  applied  only  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Coomtaion :  that  it  bad  no  effect 
upon  him  or  his  Office. 
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It  was  then  crystal  clear  that,  If  the 
Office  of  Education  were  permitted  to 
distort  and  expand  the  authority  of  that 
act,  which  was,  In  the  first  place  and  of 
itself  a  distortion  of  Federal  power,  there 
would  be  no  rights  left  to  anyone. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
when  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
came  before  us,  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  clearly  and  unequivocably 
stated  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
no  authority  over  the  membership  and 
internal  practices  of  sororities,  fraterni- 
ties, private  clubs,  and  religious  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  Keppel  and  his  associates  In  the 
OfQce  of  Education  pulled  out  all  the 
stops  in  an  effort  to  defeat  the  tunend- 
ment,  but  the  House  passed  it  and  so  did 
the  Senate. 

I  cite  this  particular  event  as  being 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  fiagrant 
abuse  of  the  authority  given  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  habit  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  bureaucracy  of  bull- 
ing ahead  without  authority  to  back 
them  up,  Is  no  new  subject  to  the  House, 
but  another  example  or  two  of  this  fish- 
ing in  forbidden  waters  comes  to  mind. 

One  which  msule  the  headlines  back 
in  October  of  last  year,  was  the  attempt 
to  deny  Chicago  school  authorities  $30 
million  in  Federal  aid  because  a  few 
bureaucrats  here  In  Washington  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  Integration  "prog- 
ress" in  that  city. 

There  was  a  political  uproar  in  Chi- 
cago, as  you  wai  remember,  Mr.  Speaker. 
For  the  first  time,  some  people  in  the 
North  who  had  heaped  abuse  on  the 
South,  felt  the  lash  of  the  Federal  whip 
they  had  thought  would  be  laid  only  onS. 
the  back  of  southerners.  This,  to  use 
an  expression  we  all  know,  was  their  ox 
being  gored  and,  therefore,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

As  a  result  of  political  pressure,  the 
story  goes,  the  bureaucrats  were  called 
off  and  the  $30  million  started  to  flow 
again  to  Chicago. 

A  clear  case  of  Federal  officials  going 
beyond  the  power  granted  them  by  leg- 
islation. 

One  final  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  go  on  to  the  latest  one. 

A  few  months  ago,  it  came  to  light  that 
there  was  a  movement  afoot  within  the 
Community  Relations  Service,  to  Influ- 
oice  the  rewriting  of  textbooks  to,  and 
I  quote,  "picture  more  accurately  the 
Negro's  role  In  history"  unquote.  Who 
In  the  Community  Relations  Service  was 
to  say  what  was  accurate  and  what  was 
not  was  left  up  in  the  air. 

In  reply  to  my  protest,  the  head  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  assured  me 
this  was  only  an  idea  they  had  been 
kicking  around  and  it  would  not  be  pur- 
sued. Frankly,  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
him  glib  assurances.  I  believe,  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  scheme  ts  being 
acOvely  pursued. 

The  newest  and  most  flagrant  abuse 
yet  of  the  power  contained  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  document,  "Re- 
vised Statement  of  Policies  for  School 
PfsegregaUon  Under  Title  VI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964." 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  though 
i  opposed  the  passage  of  this  act  with 


all  my  strength,  I  acknowledge  that  It 
is  now  a  law  and,  as  such,  it  must  be 
obeyed.  What  I  am  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  at  this  time  Is  the 
open  abuse  of  that  law  by  Federal 
officials  and  the  deliberate  falsification 
of  what  it  says  and  what  It  intends.  This 
document  Is  my  case  in  point. 

A  casual  reading  of  section  601  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  seems,  at  first,  to  give 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  official,  solid  ground  upon 
which  to  trod.     That  section  states: 

No  person  In  the  tlnlted  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

In  section  604,  later  on  in  this  same 
title  VI.  however,  there  are  certain  areas 
In  which  the  Federal  Government  is  spe- 
cifically refused  the  right  to  roam.  That 
section  reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  under  this 
title  by  any  department  or  agency  vhth  re- 
spect to  any  employment  practice  of  any  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  organi- 
zation except  where  a  primary  objective  of 
the  P"ederal  financial  assistance  Is  to  provide 
employment. 

Let  me  repeat,  if  I  may.  the  crucial 
words  In  that  section:  "except  where  a 
primary  objective,  is  to  provide  employ- 
ment." 

Not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  any  program  now  In  operation  be  one 
In  which  the  "primary  objective  Is  to 
provide  employment."  To  my  knowl- 
edge, only  one  program  possibly  fits  that 
description,  the  National  Teacher  Corps, 
and  as  you  know,  that  program  has  Just 
been  funded  by  the  Congress.  Actually 
It  does  not  fit. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  debate  which 
took  place  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  being  considered  here  In  the 
House  to  Indicate  that  the  forced  In- 
tegration of  faculties  was  the  Intent  of 
the  legislation. 

Yet,  despite  this  detailed  prohibition, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  their  document.  "Re- 
vised Statement  of  Policies  for  School 
Desegregation  Plans"  requires  school  of- 
ficials to  "assure,"  "comply,"  "submit," 
and  "report"  as  well  as  "provide," 
"furnish,"  and  "arrange"  the  desegrega- 
tion of  their  faculties  in  certain  pre- 
scribed ways  and  must  demonstrate 
"significant  progress"  each  year. 

This,  despite  the  specific  command- 
ment to  the  contrary  contained  In  sec- 
tion 604.  This  extra-legal  edict  of  HEW 
Is  spelled  out  In  section  181.13  of  their 
"Revised  Statement  of  Policies." 

In  this  same  document  appears  that 
Department's  command  that  integration 
of  students  must  proceed  according  to 
specific  percentages  smd  school  au- 
thorities are  ordered  to  accomplish  this 
by  one  means  or  another.  Including  in- 
fluencing parents  and  propagandizing 
their  cotnmunitles. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  denies  any  such 
authority  or  Intent  and  the  language  is 
clear.    Section  401(b)  states: 

Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color. 


religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegre- 
gation" shall  not  mean  tbe  assignment  ot 
students  to  public  schools  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  repeat  the 
significant  prohibition:  "shall  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 

The  English  language  could  hardly  be 
clearer.  The  establishment  of  quotas 
and  percentages  or  any  other  such  de- 
vice Is  explicitly  prohibited. 

Yet,  read  the  "Revised  Statement  of 
Policies"  and  you  find  this  paragraph : 

If  a  significant  percentage  of  the  students, 
such  as  8  or  9  percent,  transferred  from 
segregated  schools  for  the  1966-66  school 
year,  total  transfers  on  the  order  of  at  least 
twice  that  percentage  would  normally  be 
expected. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  sets  a  quota,  with- 
out any  question.  Yet,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  transparently  says  this  will  not  be 
done  to  achieve  racial  balance. 

Even  the  Supreme  Court,  when  It 
ordered  school  desegregation  did  not  say 
that  any  racial  balance,  whatever  that  is, 
was  required. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  pointedly 
stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
there  was  no  Intention  of  setting  quotas, 
percentages,  and  the  like. 

Yet,  section  181.54  of  the  "Revised 
Statement  of  Policies"  proceeds  to  lay 
down  rules  and  regulations  as  to  what 
percentage  of  Negro  children  must  be 
transferred  each  year.  To  lay  down  such 
rules  Is  clearly  extra  legal  and  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  contravene  the  specific  language 
to  the  contrary  spelled  out  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  authority  Is  one  thing. 
Abuse  of  authority  is  another.  When 
this  Congress  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
spell  out  prohibitions,  no  person,  no 
agency,  no  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  entitled  to  fly  In  the  lace  of 
those  prohibitions.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  doing 
Just  this,  not  only  In  the  case  of  these 
new  policies  but  in  the  other  instances  I 
have  cited.  Bureaucrats,  armed  with 
only  whatever  authority  we  give  them, 
are  proceeding  against  school  authorities 
with  no  backing  at  all  from  the  law  they 
cite. 

You  know  and  I  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  many  school  systems  In  the  United 
States  are  accepting  so  much  so-called 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  they  cannot  now  refuse  to  do 
anything  the  Federal  Government  tells 
them  to  do  whether  the  authority  to 
order  them  exists  or  not.  Local  schools 
are  tied  to  the  Federal  Government  with 
an  umbilical  cord  made  of  piano  wire. 

It  Is  a  cliche,  I  know,  but  the  Federal 
fiddler  is  demanding  his  pay,  but  in  this 
Instance  and  others  Like  it,  he  is  demand- 
ing pay  for  tunes  he  did  not  play. 

Too  many  Members  of  this  body  have 
gone  along  with  these  fishing  expeditions 
on  the  blithe  assumption  that  they  would 
happen  only  In  the  South  and  the  South 
makes  a  good  whipping  boy.  To  those 
Members  and  anyone  else  who  has 
had  this  attitude,  I  would  say  that  the 
bell  Is  tolling  and  It  is  tolling  for  every 
school  official  and  every  schoolhouse  in 
the  Naticm. 
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I  urge  every  Member  to  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  copy  of  their  "ReTlsed  State- 
ment of  Policies  for  School  Desegrega- 
tion Plan*  Under  Title  VI  of  che  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  •  and  read  It.  You  will 
find,  as  I  have,  that  It  Ls  autocratic  In 
spirit  and  tone,  demanding  Iri  every 
detail  and  a  pure  study  in  the  abuse  of 
Federal  power.  You  will  find  that  the 
tone  la:  "Y''>u  will  obey.  You  will  submit. 
Or  else."  rhls  was  not  the  Intent  of  our 
leglslatlci  This  Is  not  the  language  of 
It.  What  HEW  Is  demanding  is  ciearlv 
In  violation  of  the  law  as  we  wrote  It  and 
whatever  action  we  have  to  lake  to  set 
that  Department  straight,  we  should  take 
and  take  at  oiice. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to 

Mr.  McCloey  lat  the  re<3uest  of  Mr. 
Okrald  R.  Pord  . ,  for  the  balance  of  the 
weelc.  on  account  of  offlcia]  bu^smess  as 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  InttT-Pariiamentary 
Union. 

Mr.  Cttnxingham  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oerau)  R  Pord  .  far  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Adair  at  the  rcqae.st  of  Mr. 
GcRALO  R.  Ford  .  for  the  oalaiice  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business,  sis 
U.S.  delegate  to  ttn'  Inter-Parliatnentary 
Union. 

Mr.  PiSNii  'at,  tl:e  reque.st  of  Mr. 
GiRALD  R.  FoRD'  for  Llie  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business,  as 
US.  delegate  to  tl-.e  I:iter-Parhamentary 
Union. 

Mr.  DEEwmsKi  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Okraid  R  Ford),  for  the  bala.nce  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business,  as 
US  delegate  to  the  L'lter-Pariiamentary 
Union. 

Mr  Orideb.  for  .^prll  7,  on  account  of 
ofSiclal  duties. 

Mr  F.isBSTKnr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hanliy  ' .  for  Wednesday,  April  8,  1966. 
on  account  of  Jewish  holiday. 


8PEC1.A.L  ORDERS   OR.A.NTED 

By  unanimous  con.se nt,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.=;e  f-.lo^^-mg  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  -speclai  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

Mr,  KoRNtCAY  at  the  request  of  Mr 
SriiDJ.  for  60  minute.s.  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarics  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

'The  following  Membtvs  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Clarence  J  Brown,  Jr..  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material;) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  20  minute.s    trxlay, 

Mr.  Porr.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ashbrook.  for  4,5  nimutes,  today. 

Mr    Pelly,  for  20  mir.iite.s,  tomorrow 

Mr,  Cahill,  for  20  mlr.jte?,  t(Xlay. 

•  The  following  Memtnr.'i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  OoNTALEt '  to  rev;.se  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  Include  *^x- 
traneous  matter 

Mr.  Parbstein  for  l'"^  n-.in'.,itps,  jn  .*,;)r!l 
'J 

Mr.  McDowELi.,  for  5  minutes,  trxlay 
Mr.  WAOOorrwKB,  for  30  minutes,  todav 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimo'is  consent,  pexmlsalon  to 
extend    remarks    in    the    CoiraussiairAL 

Record,  or  c-o  revi.«;e  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to . 

Mr    OOSBETT 

The  foUow'.ng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest <-,i  CtARE.vcK  J.  Bkowv,  Jr.)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr     (JL'B.SER. 

.Mr  F*m.TOM  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
In.-.tances. 

Mr.  Brat. 

Mr.  Mortoh. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoNZALEz)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Klucztnski. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Oridct. 

Mr.  Pm,TOif  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  ELxLLY. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
auad.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1717.  An  act  to  proTlde  for  the  registra- 
tion of  nam«s  Maumed  for  Uie  purposes  of 
trade  or  business  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia,; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  DlBtrict  of 
Columbia. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  aa.  An  act  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research; 

S.  1040.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  the 
belrs  and  devlsea  of  Ply  and  Her  Growth, 
deceased  IxTwer  Brule  Indian  allottees; 

S  aMa.  An  act  to  authorize  the  release  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  9835.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  madaJs  in  commemoration  of  the  76th 
annlvsraary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Numismatic   Association. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Adm:ni.sr ration,  reported  that 
that  comm:ttep  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bilLs  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

HJt.  069.  An  act  to  amend  the  Plre  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  are. 
marine.  azMl  casual'"^  inmzrance  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Col\mibla; 

H-R.  3930.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Manojlo 
Verzlch; 

H.R  3875  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Panaglota  Vastakls  and  Soteros  Vastakls; 

H.R  4743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Ttgrno  Bdquld: 

H.a.  0113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
aienn  Barker  (Jal  Tul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker   <PU  8u  Park): 

HJl.  7818.  An  act  to  authorise  the  loan  ot 
naval  vessels  to  China; 

HR.  8468.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ftr«  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  Uoenatng 
and  rvgviiatloa  of  liHnumno*  pmaluaa  fl- 
I  la  tlM  Dtetrtet  ot  OolunabU: 


HJL  0442.  An  aot  f or  tb*  relief  of  Kl  Book 
Jun;  and 

BJ.  B«a  837.  Joint  resolutlou  to  autborlu 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
April  17.  1988.  as  "State  and  ICtmldpal  Bond 


TOTJ.S  PRESENTB>  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H Jt.  3349.  An  act  for  tlM  relief  of  certain 
retired  ofBcera  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  and 

H.R.  8647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Troubadors  Drum  and  Bugle  Oorps  of  Bridge, 
port,  Conn. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Sp;»ker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  6  o'clock  and  13  minutes  pm.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  April  7.  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Spesiker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  to  restrict  further  the  use  of  ciutomat*' 
funds  by  commodity  futures  conunlsslon 
merctianta,  to  authorlae  further  the  regula- 
tion of  records  of  contract  markets,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3377.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Utle  V  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
ReTenue  Act  of  1037.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2378.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Colixmbla.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
peal language  authorizing  addlUonal  com- 
pensation for  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  serving  aa  Oener»i 
Counsel  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3379.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  RaUroad 
ReUrement  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  ot 
proposed  legislation  to  anlbnd  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1837.  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  tscli- 
nlcal  changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  beneOU 
to  chUdren  ages  18  to  31,  inclusive,  and  (or 
othw  purpoaas;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3380.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the  sev- 
enth anntial  report  of  the  Agency,  covering 
fiscal  year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provliion* 
of  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958:  to  th« 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meroe. 

2381.  A  letter  from  tt»e  Director.  CentriJ 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  w 
propoeed  leglslaUon  to  amend  secUon  709. 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  protect  the 
BABM  of  the  Central  IntelllgeBce  Agency  from 
explcdUtlon;  to  the  Committer  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTBES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey ;  Joint  Com- 
lolttee  on  the  Disposition  of  KxecuUve  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  1430.  Rep>ort  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.     Ordered  to  Ve  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByBir.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  14313.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  author- 
isation for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BTRNKS  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  14313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  curb  the  leasing  by 
local  governmental  units  of  certain  Indvistrlal 
and  commercial  facUltlee  for  private  profit- 
making  purposes  at  rentals  below  their  fair 
rental  value;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
H.R.  14314.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
KB.  14315.  A  biU  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the   United    States    to    the    Arkansas    River 
Badn   compact.    Kansas-Oklahoma;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
BS..  14310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennee- 
•M  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1983,  as  amended 
to  remove  the  Umitatlon  on  the  authority  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  Lssus 
bonds  to  finance  Its  power  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  EDWABDS  of  California: 
HJl.  14317.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  special  mUk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FUIiTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14318.  A  bUl  autiiorlaing  the  sale  of 
standard  sUver  dollars  held  bj  the  Treasury; 
to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  WnnVtng  and  Currency. 
H£.  14319.  A  MU  to  amend  tixe  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  14330.  A  bill  to  amend  section  213  (g) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  aa 
amended:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  KRKBS: 
H.R.  I43ai.  A   blU    to   provide   that   blind 
PWBons  may   not   be   refused   admlnlon   to 
housing  financed  In  any  way  with  Federal 
funds  by  reason  of  their  poenescloo  of  aeelng- 
eye  or  other  guide  dogs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  (Currency. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN : 
HJl.  14333.  A  bill  to  permit  all  paUente 
currently  using  the  drug  Krebloeen  to  pur- 
ebase  same  In  lUlnoU  or  elsewhere  for  use 
In  any  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Coouneree. 

By  Mr.  McMnXAN : 
BJt.  14833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
B^ablllUtlon  Act  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
matching  funds  required  from  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  CommlttM  on  BducaUon 
atul  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UaXMR: 
BA.  14834.  A  btu  to  autbortas  approprta- 
tlons  to  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Spaos 
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Administration  for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facliltles.  and  administrative 
operations,  and   for  other  purposes ;   to  the 
CoDomlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H.R.  14338.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
c\irtty  Act  to  provide  that  women  who  are  83 
years  of  age  or  over  and  are  eligible  for  cash 
social  security  (or  rallrocul  retirement)  ben- 
efits shall  also  be  eligible  for  hospital  Insur- 
ance benefits  (and  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  benefits ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  03RIEN: 

H.R.  14336.  A  bill  to  provide  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  14327.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment, use,  and  public  benefits  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  pri- 
marily for  foot  travel  through  natural  or 
prtnUtlve  areas,  and  extending  generally  from 
Maine  to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  promote 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  cooperation 
and  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  the  trail, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

H.R.  14328.  A  bill  to  provide  standards  for 
humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment  of  lab- 
oratory animals  by  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States, 
by  recipients  of  grants,  awards,  and  contracts 
from  the  United  States  and  to  encourage  the 
study  and  Improvement  of  care  and  treat- 
ment and  the  development  of  methods  for 
mlnlmlElng  pain  and  discomfort  of  animals 
used  for  such  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  14329.  A  bill  to  authorise  a  S-year 
program  of  grants  for  construction  of  veter- 
inary medical  education  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ConanUttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forelg^n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia: 

R.R.  14330.  A  blU  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REDLIN. 

HR.  14331.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  combat  alot^oilsm;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

HJl.  14332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist 
States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes."  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Il- 
legal transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  14333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 

HJl.  14334.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  patents  to  cer- 
tain lands  tinder  the  provisions  of  the  Color 
of  Title  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHRiVEU: 

HJl.  14335.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Uke    United    States    to    the    Arkansas    River 
Basin   compact,    Kansas-Oklahoma;    to   ths 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

HJl.  14336.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  tiU* 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  ex- 
tend tlirough  May  31,  1066,  the  initial  period 
for  enrolling  under  ths  program  of  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  benefits  for  the 
agsd;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M«<ans, 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HJl.  14337.  A  bUi  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  by  the  Postmaster 
General  on  the  basis  of  merit,  axMi  for  other 
ptupoees;  to  ths  Committee  <xx  Post  Ofllcs 
and  Olvll  Service. 

By  Mr,  TUWNBT: 

H.B.  14888.  A  blU  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  ths  postal  fltfd  servlos,  axkd  for 


other  pxirposes;  to  ths  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  14339.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  patents  to  cer- 
tain lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  Color 
of  Title  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
HJl.  14340.  A  biU  to  provide  a  program  of 
pollution  contrcd  and  abatement  In  selected 
river   basins   of    the  United   States   Uirough 
comprehensive  planning  and  financial  assist- 
ance, to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  14341.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development   and   Training   Act   of    1062   to 
provide  for  programs  of  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation  of   Inmates   of   correctional   institu- 
tions;  to  the  C^mnoittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  14342.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  i4>pUoa- 
tion   of   the   Investment   credit   to  property 
used  in  possessions  of  the  UiUted  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CXJRMAN: 
HJl.  1434S.  A    bill   to  amend   ciiapter   23B 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed  in 
criminal  oases  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
HJl.  14344.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  ths  first  85,000  of  the  annual  Income  of 
a  totally  disabled  veteran;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HAGAN  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  14345.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  680, 
86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Traffle 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  natloruil  leaderslilp 
to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by  means  of 
intensive  research  and  vigorous  application  of 
findings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  14348.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  ths  Interior  to  provide  hull  insuranos 
for  commercial  fishing  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  lia- 
rlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HANLET: 
HJl.  14347.  A  blL  to  liberalise  the  pro- 
visions for  payment  to  parents  and  children 
of  dependtticy  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affatra 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
HJl.  14848.  A  biU  to  amend  PubUc  Law  816. 
81st  Congress,   to  provide  temporary  assist- 
ance where  public  school  buildings  are  de- 
stroyed by  natural  catises;  to  the  Coounlttea 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS : 
HJl.  14349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  an  individual's  wages,  salary,  or  other 
Income  ahall  be  exempt  from  levy  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  Federal  taxes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
HJl.  14350,  A  bin  to  provide  a  permanent 
special   mUk  program   for  children;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
HJl.  14351.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  VS. 
Capitol  an  educational  center  whose  sole  pur- 
pose will  be  the  fostering  of  greater  knowl- 
edge, interest,  understanding,   and  Inspira- 
tion   of    the   slgniflcanoe    and    meaning    of 
American  history  that  was  made  In  the  Cap- 
itol of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.a.  14S62,  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Oedit  CorporaUon  to  establish  and 
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maintain   re««rve«  of  kgrlcultiir«l  coounod- 
.•.les    to  tbe  Oominitt««  on  Agrtcuiture. 
B7  Mr.  SCaZXTSR 

H  R  14363  A  blU  to  provide  that  disabled 
individual*  er.tlUed  to  monthly  cash  bene- 
fits under  fMK?t,ion  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  mdlvidoaJo  retired  for  disability  un- 
der t.*ie  Raurmd  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Aot  without  regard  to  their  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  14354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  to  employers  and 
performers  in  the  performing  arte  the  same 
r.ijnts  given  by  section  8(f)  of  stich  act  to 
employers  and  employee*  In  the  construc- 
tion indvis-ry;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr    STAGGERS: 

H  R  14355  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Rallroeid  tJn- 
employmer. t  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Rallrocul 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical chanstes  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits 
to  children  a«fes  18  to  21.  inclusive,  and  for 
other  purp'Tses,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Porelifn  C'-.rnmerce 

By   Ntr    STUBBLEFLELD ; 

HR  14356  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ci:>de  of  1964  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  certain  persons  whoee  real  property  U 
taken  from  tl^em  by  condemnation  or  who 
are  forced  to  dispose  of  such  property  be- 
cause of  the  Imminence  of  condemnation;  to 
liie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H  R  14357  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  employees  of  local  boards 
and  appeal  boards  within  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    DOW: 

HR  14353  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  US.  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
Ucipatlon  by  the  United  State*  In  the  ob- 
servance if  the  year  1908  as  International 
Human  Righu  Tear,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs 
By  Mr  FALLON  i  by  request . 

HR  14359  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  '.he  fiscal  years  19<I8  and  1969  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 
cordance »:th  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   FOLEY: 

HR  14360  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
cenaln  non-Federal  Institutions,  agencies. 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  romn~.unlty  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of  training  related  to  such  programs,  and 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr  FVLTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R  ;43ei  A  blU  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Aot,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    GONZALEZ : 

H  R  14362  A  bill  to  Improve  Intergovern- 
mental relations  and  Government  operations 
by  asaistir.g  the  States  to  carry  out  on  a 
continuing  basis  In-serrlce  training  pro- 
grams for  officers  and  unployee*  of  State 
and  local  governments  with  a  view  to  In- 
creasing emclency  and  economy  In  the  oper- 
ations of  State  and  local  governments.  In- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  and  encourag- 
ing the  highest  standards  of  performance  In 
t.ne  transaction  of  the  public  business;  to 
the  Committee  3n  Education  and  Labor. 
By  M.-S   ORIFFITHS: 

HR  14363  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  :<f  1964  to  provide  rules  re- 
lating to  the  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions with  respect  to  the  dilldren  of 
divorced     parenu     and     to     make     related 


amendments;    to  the   Ooounlttee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 

HJl.  14364  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  repeal 
the  existing  llznit  on  the  grant  funds  which 
may  be  used  thereunder  In  any  one  State, 
and  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  appor- 
tionment of  such  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  14366.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment, use.  and  public  benefits  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  a  scenic  trail  designed  pri- 
marily icyt  foot  travel  through  natural  or 
primitive  areas,  and  extending  generally  from 
Maine  to  Georgia;  to  facilitate  and  promote 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  cooperation 
and  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  the  trail, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  service  of  employees  there- 
on." approved  March  4.  1907;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  14367.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Civilian  Aviation  Academy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee cm  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  14368.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers, 
homebullders.  building  material  suppliers, 
lumber  manufacturers,  and  others  against 
false  grade  marking  of  lumber,  to  promote 
Interstate  commerce  in  lumber,  to  strengthen 
the  standards  program  of  the  lumber  Indus- 
try, and  to  promote  the  general  welfare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Hit.  14360.  A  bill  providing  for  Jury  selec- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  courts,  prosecution 
and  removal  to  Federal  courts,  civil  preven- 
tive relief,  civil  indemnl&catlon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oomminee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  14370.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fund  creoted  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  to  provide 
certain  adjustments  In  amotints  of  group 
life  and  group  accidental  death  and  dismem- 
berment Insurance  under  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  14371.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  11,  the  Korean  conflict, 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  14372.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  U,  and  Korean  conflict,  their 
widows  and  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
f>osee;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  14373.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  widows,  children,  and  parents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMETER: 

H  R.  14374.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the^wlth- 
holdlng  allowance  for  Itemized  Income  tax 
deductions,  as  enacted  by  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966,  shall  take  effect  on  May 
1,  1966.  the  same  as  the  graduated  with- 
holding of  Income  tax  enacted  by  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    ZABLOCKI: 

HJt.  14376.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Rtverway  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BICKWORTH: 

H  J.  Res.  1088.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  reports  on  Imports  Into  the  United 
States  Include  the  landed  value  of  articles 
imported,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.J.  Res.  1039.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  tor 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Louisiana : 

H  J.  Res.  1040,  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 

H.J.  Res.  1041.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  Nwth  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.J.  Res.  1043.  Joint  resolution  to  create  s 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE: 

H.J.  Res.  1043.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap. 
proprlatlons. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD : 

H.J.  Res.  1044.  Joint  resolution  to  create  s 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.J.  Res.  1046.  Joint    resolution    providing 
for  a  national  education  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RE3NICK: 

H.J.  Res.  1046.  Joint  resolution  expreestng 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  yeair  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

H.J.  Res.  1047.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.J.  Res.  1048.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Ai^ro- 
priatlons. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H  J.  Res.  1049.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.J.  Res.  1060.  Joint  resolution  making  the 
day  on  which  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen  a  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H  J  Res.  1061.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  au- 
thorize Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  determine  that 
statutes  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.J.  Res.  1062.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  tot 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.J.  Res.  1063.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  C<«nmlttee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  1064.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  AUanUo 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIZE: 

HJ.  Res,  1066.  Joint  re«>lution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 
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By  Mr.  MURPHT  ot  New  York: 

HJ  Res.  1066.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
«a  amendment  to  the  ConstttuUon  of  the 
XJnlted  States  to  permit  voluntary  parUclpa- 
tion  in  prayer  In  public  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JucUdary. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER: 

HJ.  Bea.  1067.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
tbe  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  tat 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  ItT.  ZABLOCKI: 

B.J.  Res.  1068.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
IBS  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
tbs  commemoration  and  obaervance  of  the 
millennium  of  the  Polish  nation  in  the  cal- 
tndar  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  626.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  Department 
of  Bute  and  tbe  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 

H.  Con.  Res.  637.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
•itabllsh   a    Joint    Committee   on    Congres- 
Honal  Standards  and  Ethics,  and  for  othar 
irarposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CHARA  of  lUlnols: 

H.  Res.  816.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Basic  Human  Rights  and 
Fsaosful  World  Order,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  claiue  4  of  rule  XZn,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

446.  By  the  SPEAKER;  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maaaa- 
ebusetts,  relative  to  the  merger  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  of  the  armed  services  Into  the 
National  Guard  units  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

446.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
<a  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  eon- 
ttrucUon  by  the  Pedersd  Government  of  the 
proposed  Bradley  Lake  hydroelectric  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
Mils  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
•everally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California : 
HJl.  14378.  A  bin  for  the  relief   of  Fran- 
cisco Aooeta-Duarte;    to  the  Conunlttee  on 
ths  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FA8CKLL: 
HR.  14377.  A  biU  for  the  raUef  of  Dr.  Jtum 
Vsdertco  Antonio  ij""f»tF  y  Parra;  to  the  Ooob- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HH.  14378.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Jose 
•tsya-Femandea;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAOAN  of  OeorgU: 
HJl.  14379.  A  bUl  for  the  rdlef  of  John  R. 
McKinney;    to   the   Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  14380    A    bin    for    the   relief    of   Mz«. 
Anna  Maria  Baldlnl  Dela  Rosa;  to  the  Oom- 
•nlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
ByMr.  niTH: 
Ha.  14381.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rolando 
as    Agular;     to     the     Committee    on     Um 
Jodlctary. 

By  Ifr.  KRKB8: 
HR.  i4S8a.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
*J"|«  De  SllTa:   to  Um  Committee  on  the 

By  Mr  MAT8UNAOA: 
HR.  14383.  A  bill   for  the  nUef  U  Dong 
«»n  Kim,  his  wUe.  Hy\in  So  irirn.  and  their 


a»lnor  children.  Jung  Tul  Khn,  Bong  Kll 
Kim,  and  Mae  Toung  Kim;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  14384  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Hyman  Sanderson;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HA.  14386.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Moy 
Woon  Man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HM.  14386.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Franca 
Zazzera:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8CHEUKR: 

H.R.  14387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zereda 
PhiUipe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HR.  14388.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  articles  for  the  use  of  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N  J.;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  Apbil  6, 1966 
{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  April  S,  1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Henry  J.  von  Schllchten,  B.D., 
Th.  M..'  minister,  Lutheran  Church  of 
Our  Savior,  Port  Washington.  N.Y..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  all 
who  put  their  trust  In  Thee;  grant  unto 
these  Thy  servants.  Members  of  the  TJB. 
Senate,  an  abundance  of  understanding 
and  courage  that  they  may  do  that  which 
Is  pleasing  In  Thy  sight  rather  than  that 
which  Is  expedient  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Together  with  our  President  and  all 
others  In  authority,  may  they  earnestly 
strive  for  peace  and  prosperity,  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

Remove  from  among  us  an  distrust, 
prejudice,  and  violence  which  would  di- 
vide and  weaken  our  Nation. 

PIU  the  hearts  of  our  people  with  a 
spirit  of  willing  obedience  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  godli- 
ness and  honesty. 

Grant  that,  as  Thy  children,  we  may 
live  and  work  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony for  our  own  welfare,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation,  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  In  Jesus'  name  we 
ask  It.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiklo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  tbe  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April  6.  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


DEATH  OP  LESLIE  BIPPLE.  FORMER 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  and  personal  grief 
that  I  announce  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  able  former  offi- 
cials of  this  body. 

The  Honorable  Leslie  L.  Biffle,  who 
served  the  Senate  so  faithfully  for  many 
years  in  a  number  of  responsible  posi- 
tions, including  that  of  Secretary,  passed 
away  at  1:25  o'clock  ajn.,  today  at  the 
Mar-Salle  Convalescent  Home  In  the  city 


of  Washington,  following  a  lengthy  Ill- 
ness which  had  Incapacitated  him  for 
the  past  several  months. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Blflle  was  a  native 
of  the  State  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  He  was  bom  in  Boydsvllla. 
Ark.,  on  October  9.  1889  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Plggott.  Ark  .  High  School, 
and  Keys  Business  Institute,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  He  received  an  honorary  LL.D. 
degree  from  Dartmouth  College. 

Mr.  Biffle  first  came  to  Washington  as 
secretary  to  Representative  Bruce  Ma- 
con, of  Arkansas,  In  1909.  In  1913,  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  Robinson  gave  him 
a  patronage  Job  in  the  Senate  folding 
room.  Mr.  Biffle  stayed  there  for  sev- 
eral years,  except  for  a  tour  as  a  War 
Department  auditor  in  Prance  during 
World  War  I.  He  held  various  Jobs  in 
the  Senate  until  1933,  when  he  became 
secretary  for  the  majority.  Mr.  Biffle 
held  this  position  untU  February  8.  1945, 
when  he  was  unanimously  elected  Sec- 
retary. 

In  1941,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt appointed  him  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
1945. 

At  the  1944  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago,  he  was  elected  acting 
sergeant  at  arms.  When  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  he  also  assumed 
the  duties  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, as  weU  as  sergeant  at  arms  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

On  January  3, 1949,  Mr.  Biffle  was  again 
unanimously  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  81st 
Congress.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  he  was  succeeded,  on  January  3, 
1953,  by  Mr.  J.  Mark  Trice. 

Mr.  Biffle  gained  nationwide  fame  In 
1948  when,  disguised  as  a  chicken  farm- 
er, he  toured  the  Nation  while  conduct- 
ing his  own  private  poll  as  to  political 
sentiments.  His  travels  enabled  him  to 
correctly  forecast  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  year,  even  though 
every  professional  pollster  predicted  that 
Tliomas  E.  Dewey  would  win  by  a  large 
majority  and,  at  the  same  time,  lead  the 
Republican  Party  to  control  of  Congress. 

The  relationship  which  existed  between 
Mr.  Biffle  and  President  Truman  was  ex- 
treme close.  In  fact,  he  was  the  fint 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  ever  to  have  a 
direct  line  between  his  ofQce  and  the 
White  House. 

In  1952,  while  inspecting  the  Senate 
Library,  which  was  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  he 
found  approximately  100  historical  man- 
uscripts which  had  gone  unnoticed  for 
many  years.  The  discovery  included 
messages  and  other  items — mostly  rou- 
tine matters  such  as  nominations — 
signed  by  George  Washington.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Daniel  Webster,  John  Adams, 
Zachary  Taylor,  and  others.  One  was 
the  nomination  of  John  ^anthuii  to  be 
Secretary  of  War.  Another  was  one  of 
June  17,  1797,  reporting  cm  American 
tribute  paid  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  at  a  time 
when  the  BartMuy  Pirates  were  sailing 
from  Tripoli  to  prey  on  American  com- 
merce. The  tribute  was  extended  in  the 
hope  of  buying  off  the  pirates. 
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While  It  Ls  not  uncommon  for  the 
Secretary   of   the  Senate  to  preside  on 

occasion  dunr.g  Senate  sessions,  Mr.  BUHe 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in 
history  t<o  preside  for  a  period  exteiiilin* 
2  days  He  did  so  at  the  beginning  of  the 
80th  Congress  when  a  dispute  over  Sen- 
ator Biibo  3  taking  his  seat  held  up  the 
election  of  a  new  President  pro  tempore. 

After  retiring  as  S^nrrptary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  January  of  1953  Mr.  BUHe  became 
a  public  relation?  cr nsultant,  maintain- 
ing his  offlce.s  in  downvonn  Washington. 

Besides  Mr  Biffle  s  ^id  .w.  Glade,  who 
resides  at  thp  WesrcJusvr  Apartments, 
4000  Cathedra;  Av^-nue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  survivors  include  two  sisters, 
Mrs  Charles  Clark  Hillman  and  Mrs. 
Blanche  Sanders,  both  of  Miami,  Fla.. 
arid  a  nephew.  Mr  Billy  B.  Sanders  of 
Miami  Mr  Blffle  ^aj;  a  Methodist  and 
a  Mason. 

I  had  r.o  better  friend  In  this  Nation's 
Capital  thar:  Leslie  Btffle. 

I  am  and  shall  always  be  eternally 
grateful  to  hun  for  his  many  kindnesses 
to  me  I  often  sought  his  counsel. 
When  I  first  came  to  th::  Senate,  I  asked 
his  advice  and  guidance  on  many  prob- 
lems which  arose  and  was  the  beneficiary 
of  much  valuable  assistance  which  he 
gave  me  His  counsel  enabled  me  more 
effectively  to  meet  and  discharge  my  re- 
sprjnsibilitles  as  a  Senator. 

Everyone  who  knew  Leslie  Btffle  ap- 
preciated his  fine  qualities,  his  gentle- 
ness, his  understanding,  and  his  loyalty, 
as  well  as  his  devotion  to  his  work,  to  his 
friends,  and  to  his  country.  He  was  the 
friend  of  all  of  us.  I  never  heard  any- 
one, any  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  speak  un kindly  of  him. 

Everyone  praised  and  esteemed  him. 

He  was  a  dedicated  servant  of  this 
bcxly  He  wa.s  a  •.-ir^  patriot  aind  one  of 
Amenca  s  f^ne.st  c;u/tr^.5 

He  was  my  dear  friend.  He  loved  and 
was  beloved  by  h:s  fellow  man. 

Mrs  McCiellan  Joins  me  In  extending 
ti!  his  widow.  Mrs.  Olade  Biffle.  and  his 
other  relatives,  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
our  prayers 

Mr  FXT^RIGHT.  I  certainly  wish  to 
Join  my  colleague  in  tribute  to  Leslie 
Biffle  When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
he  was  one  of  the  most  Mtlve  men  as 
secretary  of  the  majority.  He  was  my 
friend  and  a  help  to  all  new  Senators. 
Some  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  I 
have  of  my  service  In  the  Senate  are 
those  associated  with  the  most  thought- 
ful and  cordia:  as.slstance  he  extended  to 
me  during  iho.se  early  years. 

He  was  a  <reat  friend  of  Alben  Barkley. 
I  rt^member  ,so  well  discussions,  which 
were  very  informative  and  educational, 
that  we  had  during  those  early  years  in 
tf  e  Senate 

I'  Is  with  deep  sadness  that  my  wife 
and  I  note  the  passing  of  Leslie  Biffle. 
I  often  visited  with  him  in  Plggott,  where 
he  was  the  first  citizen  there.  I  know 
that  all  people  who  knew  him  personally 
will  share  our  grief  In  Les  Blffle's  passing. 
We  express  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow 

I  had  prepared  a  short  statement  ex- 
presslnK  my  sorrow  about  Les  Blffle's 
death  before  I  came  to  the  Senate  fioor 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRD.  as  follows: 

StATXMXMT    BT    SENATOX    PtTLBBIOHT 

It  WM  wlUi  a  heavy  heart  that  I  learned 
thia  morning  from  Skeeter  JohnBton  of  the 
death  of  another  former  and  beloved  8ec- 
retairy  of  the  Senate,   Leslie  L.  BUBe. 

Les  waa  a  native  of  Arkansas,  but.  during 
hl«  service  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  known,  admired,  and  respected  by 
Members  of  this  body  from  every  State  In 
the  tJnlon. 

Lee  Biffle  served  the  people  of  Arkansas 
and  the  Nation  in  a  career  spanning  almost 
44  years  dating  from  the  day  he  was  first 
appointed  as  secretary  to  Representative 
Bruce  Mason  of  Arkansas,  in  1909. 

He  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Democratic 
majority  In  1933;  waa  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  In  1945,  In  1949,  In  1961,  and  left 
the  Senate  Ln  1963. 

The  wise  counsel  and  guidance  Lea  Biffle 
gave  to  many  of  us  In  the  Congress  In  our 
early  days  was  Invaluable.  HU  reepect  and 
reverence  for  the  Senate  as  an  Institution  of 
our  Oovernment  was  unmatched,  and  it  is 
because  of  dedicated  and  loyal  persons  per- 
sonified by  Les  Biffle  that  our  free  democratic 
Institutions  can  function.  We  will  all  nxlss 
Les  Biffle,  but  we  can  all  take  consolation  In 
the  fact  that  he  led  a  full  and  complete  life. 
He  waa  called  to  serve  and  he  served  well 
and  ably,  and  he  deserves  any  tribute  we  can 
pay  him.  To  the  people  of  Plggott.  Ark.,  his 
home,  to  his  wife  Mary  Olade,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  hla  family  wiio  survive 
him,  I  extend  the  sympathy  of  my  wife 
Betty  and  myself.  We  shall  always  hold  Lea 
Blffle's  memory  dear  to  our  hearts. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  my  day  started  off  very  sadly 
this  morning  when  I  wsis  informed  of 
the  death  of  my  good  friend,  Leslie  Biffle. 

All  of  us  knew  that  Les  had  been  very 
ill  for  quite  some  time,  but  even  with 
this  knowledge  his  death  came  as  a  real 
shock  because  of  our  close  friendship 
with  him. 

Few  men  have  served  In  the  Halls  of 
this  building  and  In  this  Chamber  with 
the  devotion  and  dedication  Leslie  Biffle 
had  for  his  Government  and  for  his 
Nation. 

I  came  to  know  Leslie  Biffle  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  administration,  and 
from  my  first  meeting  with  him  I  came 
to  admire  and  respect  him  until  his 
death.  He  served  his  Nation  without 
fear,  and  although  he  was  first,  last,  and 
always  a  Democrat,  his  country  came 
ahead  of  everything  else.  For  this  rea- 
son he  held  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  those  who  knew  him,  regardless 
of  political  party  afaiiatlon. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  have  lost 
a  great  friend  and  the  country  has  lost 
a  great  patriot. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  to  Join  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  from  Arkansas  In  the 
beautiful  tribute  he  has  paid  to  Leslie 
Biffle.  It  was  with  great  sadness  that  I 
learned  today  of  the  death  of  Leslie  Biffle. 
He  was  my  dear  friend  through  the  years. 
He  helped  me  in  so  many  ways  and  did 
so  much  for  me. 

There  was  no  sweeter,  finer  character 
than  Leslie  Biffle.  He  was  always  so  wise, 
so  understanding,  and  so  effective.  He 
did  so  much  to  promote  and  strengthen 
the  services  of  the  Senate  to  our  country. 


Leslie  Biffle  was  indeed  a  most  able  and 
distinguished  American.  No  man  could 
have  served  our  country  with  greater 
dedication  or  with  finer  service  to  this 
body. 

I  Join  In  the  expression  of  our  deep 
sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife,  Mrs.  Glade 
Biffle,  and  pay  my  heartfelt  tribute  to  this 
noble  American. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  saddened,  as  I  know  many  Senators, 
present  and  former,  are  saddened,  by  the 
death  of  Leslie  Biffle,  who  had  been  ill  so 
long,  following  a  long  period  of  service  to 
the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  one  who  served 
as  Secretary  for  so  long  as  he  did  who 
showed  greater  respect  for  the  Institution 
of  the  Senate  and  its  traditions.  He  was 
a  friend  and  helper  of  every  new  Mem- 
ber. Secretary  Biffle  always  helped  break 
the  Ice  of  the  unknown  in  the  Senate  and 
helped  one  Into  full-fledged  membership 
In  this  body. 

Probably  there  was  no  better  forecaster 
of  what  the  the  Senate  would  do  than 
Leslie  Biffle.  who  understood  deeply  the 
sentiments  of  Members  In  legislative 
matters.  He  understood  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  Members  in  legislative 
matters  as  a  result  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  many  years. 

He  was  a  beloved  friend  not  only  of 
many  who  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him,  but  he  was  a  friend  and  helper 
of  many  Presidents.  We  extend  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Glade  Biffle  in  her  great 
loss. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose one  could  go  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  gulf, 
and  he  would  not  find  another  who  was 
as  effective  and  able  and  at  the  same 
time  as  self-effacing  as  Leslie  Biffle.  He 
served  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

If  I  had  to  search  for  a  word  to  char- 
acterize his  entire  life,  I  think  I  could 
find  no  better  word  than  "fidelity."  be- 
cause he  had  a  fidelity  to  his  friends,  a 
fidelity  to  his  country  and  to  his  party 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  never  let  the 
fear  of  partisanship  prevent  him  from 
being  helpful  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  regardless  of  his  party  affiliation. 

I  Join  our  colleagues  in  expressing 
sadness  at  his  passing  and  extending 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Biffle  in  her  loss. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  mar\y  nonsenatorial,  staff  positions 
in  this  body,  none  Is  more  Important  or 
more  difficult  than  that  of  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  To  the  occupant  of  that 
high  office  falls  the  task  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  dozens  of  key  employees 
and  seeing  that  all  phases  of  the  legis- 
lative paperwork  gets  done  correctly  and 
efficiently. 

The  Senate  has  been  particularly  for- 
tunate over  the  years  to  have  had  in  this 
Important  post  men  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. One  of  the  truly  outstanding  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Senate  was  Leslie  L. 
Biffle.  who  held  the  post — with  one  Inter- 
ruption— from  February  1945  to  January 
1951.  The  Senate,  therefore,  notes  with 
sadness  the  death  early  this  morning  of 
Les  Biffle,  and  with  it,  the  eno  of  a  color- 
ful career. 

Coineidentally,  Les  Blffle's  term  as  Sec- 
retary ended  as  I  was  being  sworn  into 
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the  83d  Congress.  But  I  had  known  him, 
and  had  valued  his  friendship,  long  be- 
fore that  time.  Indeed,  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  the  Democratic 
Party,  was  aware  of  this  outstanding 
public  servant.  Starting  from  humble 
beginnings  as  a  staff  assistant  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1909,  Les 
Biffle  switched  to  the  Senate  side  and 
moved  rapidly  up  the  ladder  to  secretary 
for  the  majority  in  1933.  While  In  that 
post,  he  performed  a  variety  of  services 
for  his  party  and  for  President  Roosevelt. 
When  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
In  1945 — elected  unanimously,  I  might 
add — he  continued  to  perform  important 
functions  for  the  Democratic  Party.  In 
addition  to  being  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Democrats'  senatorial  campaign 
committee,  he  served  as  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

His  term  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
was  interrupted  during  the  Republican- 
controlled  80th  Congress.  The  Interlude 
permitted  him  to  undertake  the  now  fa- 
mous "chicken  farmer  p<ril"  on  the  re- 
election chances  of  President  Harry  Tru- 
man. Disguised  as  a  chicken  farmer.  Les 
Biffle  toured  the  country  sampling  politi- 
cal opinions — and  correctly  predicted 
President  Truman's  subsequent  victory. 

After  his  tour  of  duty  in  1953,  he  re- 
tired. Since  then,  he  had  been  a  busi- 
ness consultant  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  had  the 
prIvUege  of  knowing  this  fine  public 
servant  are  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  his 
passing.  He  performed  his  many  tasks 
conscientiously  and  well,  and  he  left  a 
record  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
which  his  successors  can  aspire.  Mrs. 
Mansfield  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathies  to  his  wife  In  her  hour  of 
loss. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  was  privileged  to  meet  Mr. 
Leslie  Biffle  before  I  reached  the  double 
numbers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Biffle  were 
close  friends  of  my  late  father.  On  many 
occasions  we  visited  at  Oakington  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  I  would  say  one  of  his 
distinguishing  characteristics  was  his 
gentleness  and  his  complete  warmth  of 
friendship. 

I  can  recsdl  an  occasion  when  I  was  a 
sophomore  in  high  school.  My  sister  was 
4  years  younger.  My  father  and  mother 
had  promised  to  take  us  on  a  vacation 
to  Bermuda  with  the  Biffles.  At  the  last 
minute  my  father  and  mother  could  not 
go,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biffle  undertook  to  take 
care  of  both  my  sister  and  me,  which  was 
no  easy  Job  in  those  days,  without  a 
murmur. 

I  can  remember  later  when  I  was  In 
the  Maryland  Legislature.  No  matter 
was  too  trivial  for  Mr.  Biffle  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  counsel, 
even  when  he  had  great  matters  of  im- 
portance to  the  world  and  the  Nation 
with  which  to  be  concerned. 

I  can  recall  an  instance  when  I,  as  a 
member  of  Maryland's  Young  Democrats, 
could  not  get  Into  the  DemocraUc  Con- 
vention in  Chicago.  This  was  after  m.y 
father  had  retired.   I  remember  Mr.  Biffle 


took  the  time,  effort,  and  trouble  to  get 
Jobs  as  assistant  doorkeepers  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  for  me  and  three 
other  young  Democrats. 

He.  Indeed,  was  a  great  man  because 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  greatness,  I 
think,  is  humility  and  a  readiness  to  help 
those  who  perhaps  one  need  not  help, 
when  one  is  in  a  position  to  help,  where 
the  ordinary  person  would  not. 

I  am  deeply  saddened,  as  are  my 
mother  and  family,  with  the  tragic  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Biffie. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
other  Senators  who  have  commented  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Leslie  BifHe  was 
a  friend.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, he  was  gracious  and  helpful.  Often 
he  invited  me  to  his  office  to  visit  with 
him  and  lunch  with  him. 

He  was  proud  of  his  position  as  the 
Secretary  of  this  body.  While  he  was 
partisan,  he  never  was  so  partisan  as 
to  be  personal.  He  knew  the  value  of  the 
Senate  as  an  institution.  He  recognized 
Its  Members  as  friends. 

My  friendship  with  him  was  one  for 
life.  I  shall  miss  him  and  his  pleasant, 
friendly  smile  and  his  graciousness.  I 
shall  always  remember  those  qualities 
which  he  r>ossessed. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  all  consider 
Leslie  Biffle  as  a  member  of  this  body  of 
whom  we  were  proud. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
this  morning  of  the  passing  of  Leslie 
Biffle.  He  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
I  came  to  know  when  I  flrst  came  to  the 
Senate  21  years  ago.  No  one  was  more 
helpful  to  me  than  he,  even  though  I 
am  a  Republican  and  he  a  Democrat. 

At  times  when  I  would  be  at  my  home 
in  North  Dakota,  I  would  call  him  for 
information,  assistance,  and  advice.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  servant  of  the  Senate 
who  was  more  respected  than  he  was. 
He  was  a  kind  and  friendly  person.  We 
shall  miss  him  deeply.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  ever  had. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  his  family. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Les- 
lie Biffle  was  a  gentle  person.  Leslie  Biffle, 
In  the  truest  sense,  was  a  servant  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Leslie  Biffle,  in 
the  highest  sense,  was  a  fine  American. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  cherish 
the  friendship  of  Leslie  Biffle  before  I 
shared  membership  in  this  body.  It 
continued  here. 

Mrs.  Randolph  and  I  enjoyed  a  per- 
sonal friendship  with  the  Biffles.  His 
widow,  Mary  Olade  Strickllng,  is  a  West 
Virginian,  and  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  with  them  very  often.  Les  also  came 
Into  our  hUls  and  people  liked  him 
greatly. 

The  Senate,  as  an  Institution,  will  re- 
member the  character  of  his  service  here. 
He  was  a  counselor  of  Senators.  His  help 
was  cheerfully  given  as  he  quietly,  yet 
effectively,  carried  on  his  duties.    Mem- 


bers, Including  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  who  now  expresses  tribute,  will 
remember  him  as  a  good  and  generous 
aid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  Senators  in  expressing 
my  grte'"  at  the  death  of  Leslie  Biffle  and 
my  word  of  appreciation  for  him  and  the 
tremendous  service  he  has  rendered  this 
body  during  the  years  he  served  here. 

Leslie  Biffle  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  helpful  persons  that 
I  ever  knew.  He  made  a  very  fine  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  he  served  in  other 
capacities.  He  always  did  his  work  well. 
I  regret  his  passing. 

We,  of  course,  have  missed  him  since 
he  has  been  away  from  the  Senate  and  we 
shall  miss  him  even  more.  Mrs.  Spark- 
man  and  I  wish  to  extend  our  sympathy 
to  his  widow. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  news  of  the  death  of  Leslie 
Biffle  brought  to  me  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal sadness. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  from  the  time  he  served 
as  secretary  to  the  majority  until  the 
time  he  ceased  his  services  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  always  treasure  many  very 
pleasant  memories  of  our  association. 

Mr.  President,  despite  his  apparent 
and  real  humility,  few  men  have  ever 
been  as  valuable  servants  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  as  Leslie  Biffle.  He 
believed  in  the  Senate.  He  was  dedicated 
to  his  work.  He  was  the  ctmfldant  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He 
was  the  confidant  of  Presidents  and  high 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  doubt  that  any  man  In  this  present 
era  has  known  more  of  the  secrets  of  offi- 
cial Washington  and  has  preserved  them 
as  Inviolate  as  did  Leslie  L.  Biffle. 

Leslie  Biffle  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time. 
He  suffered  greatly.  He  deserved  well  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  this  country 
that  he  served  so  well. 

I  shall  always  treasure  the  memories  of 
the  many  kindnesses  that  he  extended  to 
me.  and  one  of  them  in  particular  that 
was  way  beyond  and  above  any  call  of 
his  duty  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  extend  my  most  profound  sympathy 
to  all  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  Join  with  those 
who  have  heretofore  paid  tribute  to  Les 
Biffle.  He  was  truly  one  of  the  great 
public  servants  of  this  Nation. 

I  first  knew  him  in  1933,  when  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  employment 
running  an  elevator  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol.  A  few  months  thereafter.  I 
came  to  know  him  better  when  working 
out  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arm's  office,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  the  secretary  to  the 
majority.  Our  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship ripened  during  the  32  years  inter- 
vening. 

Les  Biffle  was  one  of  the  warmest 
friends  I  ever  had,  and  one  of  the  most 
helpful.  I  know  of  the  problems  that 
he  has  had  In  the  last  several  months, 
and  wish  to  extend  to  his  widow,  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Bible  and  myself,  our  deep- 
est sympathy. 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMrTTKE  8UB- 
MTTTED  DURINQ  RECESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
Apn.   5.   1966, 

Mr  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee 
or.  Agrrlcoltar"?  ar.d  Forestry,  reported 
favorably,  with  amendments,  on  April  5, 
1966.  the  Joint  resolution  (8.J,  Res.  149) 
to  support  U  S  participation  In  relieving 
victims  of  hunger  In  India  and  to  en- 
hance India's  caparl*:)-  to  meet  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  itv=;  pe^  pie,  and  submitted 
a  report  'No  1101)  thereon,  which  was 
pr'.ntt'd 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  mefssage  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  withdrawing 
a  nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  cierk.s,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
S  1049;  Ud  provide  relief  for  the  heirs 
and  devisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth,  de- 
ceased Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hoase  had  .severally  agreed  to  the  amend- 
mer.t  of  U.e  Senate  to  the  following  bills 
of  Uie  House , 

H  R.  275a  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kon^  Pong: 

H  R  293S  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Przemys- 
law  Nowalcowskl; 

H  R  2939  An  »ct  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Verzlch, 

H  R  337S  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Mrs. 
Pa.na^ota  Vut&lcU  and  Soteroe  VastalclB; 

H  R  4743  An  act  fof  the  reUef  ot  Ralpb 
T!i?n:j  Edquld: 

H  R  6112  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Olenn  BhsiieT  (J&t  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Boricer  i PU  Su  Park);  and 

H  R  9442  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kl  Sook 
J '  1  n 

The  mesKsage  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  had  ai?reed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  .Senaie  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7813)  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  rcsoiution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concuirence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  139  A-n  act  to  provide  for  the  strlklnf 
ff  .Tiedcus  to  commemorate  the  1.000th  »n- 
iiiver»;\ry  of  ihe  founding  of  PolaAd; 

H  R  10357  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strlk- 
Ini?  of  med&la  In  commemoration  of  the 
lOOth  anntreraary  of  the  founding  of  the 
U  3    Secret  Service; 

H  R.  10476  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
uf  KAns&a  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
UasHeii  Institute; 

H  R  13365.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dla- 
posa:  ot  metallurgical  grade  cbromlte  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe. 

H  R  133'39  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
poaai  uf  molybdenum  from  the  natlooal 
Btorkpiie; 

HH.  13371  An  act  to  authorise  the  dis< 
pcsal  of  phiogoplte  mica  from  the  natlonaj 
stcckpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

H  R  1S878.  An  act  to  authorise  the  dis- 
posal of  rhodium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 


HJ2. 18660.  An  Mt  to  autbartae  the  dl*. 
poaal  of  amoalte  asbestos  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

HJl.  13893.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  and 

H.J.  Bas.  007.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
UJ3.  participation  in  relieving  rlctlms  of  hxin- 
ger  In  India  and  to  enhance  India's  capacity 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  Its  people. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  507.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  Centennial  Year  of  Proepect 
Paxk  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  Borough  at 
Brooklyn;  and 

H.  Con,  Res.  625,  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing that  when  the  Ho>us«  adjourns 
on  Thursday,  April  7.  1S66.  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday, 
Aprtl  18,  19««. 


ENROLLED  BILLa  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

S.  1488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  e-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  126.300  long  calcined 
tons  of  refractory  grade  bawdte  from  the 
national  stockfrfle; 

S  2673.  An  act  to  validate  the  action  of 
the  Acting  Superintendent,  Yoeemlte  Na- 
tional Park,  In  extending  the  1965  leave  year 
for  certain  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

8.  2719  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
o;  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  from  Riissla;  and 

S.  2831.  An  act  to  fiirnlsh  to  the  Scranton 
Association,  Inc.,  medals  In  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  foxmdlng  of 
the  city  of  Scranton.  Pa, 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  or  placed  on  the  calendar, 
as  Indicated: 

H  R.  130.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  to  commemorate  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Poland;  and 

H  Jt.  10367,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10476.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  concurrent  Jurlsdlctlcox  over 
Haskell  Institute:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H,R.  13365.  An  act  to  authorlEe  the  dis- 
posal of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe; 

HA  13360  An  act  to  autborlM  the  dis- 
posal of  molybdenum  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

HJl.  13371.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  phiogoplte  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  i^upplemental  stockpile; 

HJt.  13678.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  rhodium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; 

HR.  13M0  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  amoelte  asbestos  frocn  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
and 


HJl.  13668.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  ruthenium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.J.  Ree.  997.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  Bupjxwt 
T7.8.  participation  In  relieving  vlcltlme  of 
hunger  In  India  and  to  eilhance  India's 
capacity  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  its 
people:   irtaced  on  the  calendar. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  conctirrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  597 )  relating  to  the  centennial  year 
of  Prospect  Park  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business,  for 
action  on  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  NOMINATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  withdrawing  the  nom- 
ination of  Wayne  A.  Wray,  to  be  post- 
master at  Barnes,  Kans. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsLnlmous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE34T.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  conflnmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  Immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  bonflrmatlon  of  these  nomi- 
nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Ribicopt,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


REORGANIZATION       PLAN       NO       1 

OP  1966— COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

SERVICE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  to  disap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  February  10,  1966. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  It  Is 
ordered  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  Senate  Resolution  220.  to  disapprove 
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Heorganlzatlon  Plan  No.  1  of  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  Wednesday,  April  6, 1966, 
and  that  the  hour  between  11  o'clock 
a.in.  and  the  vote  be  equally  divided,  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  respectively. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to  the 
two  sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  •with- 
out setting  a  precedent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  pending 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
(0  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  with  re- 
fl)ect  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  Is 
rather  unique,  because  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  was  very  clearly  to 
make  the  Community  Relations  Service 
an  independent  agency.  Now  the  claim 
Is  made  that  the  passage  of  time  requires 
a  change.  Therefore  I  believe,  in  all 
fairness,  that  the  burden  Is  on  those  who 
assert  that  there  should  be  a  change,  as 
Uie  legislative  Intent  Is  very  clear. 

By  way  of  Introduction,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  very  Interesting  factors 
involved  in  the  proposed  transfer  and  the 
pending  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Pot  one,  the  civil  rights  groups,  were 
originally  very  much  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed transfer,  but  many  of  them — 
though  they  are  by  no  means  imanl- 
mous—now  say  that  they  are  for  it.  In- 
terestingly enough,  a  number  of  confer- 
ences have  taken  place  at  the  White 
House  involving  these  Individuals  and 
groups;  and  apparently  this  Is  what  has 
brought  about  a  cliange  of  mind. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  me  that  if  Con- 
fess refuses  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  will  In  this  case  be  acting 
Independently  and  using  it*  own  Judg- 
nient,  as  I  believe  it  should. 

Another  interesting  factor  Is  that  there 
»re  joined  in  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
Posed  transfer  Senators  who  have  been 
strong  in  favor  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  Senators  who  have  been  equally 
J^ng  In  favor  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, and  have  In  fact  been  some  of  its 
most  ardent  defenders  on  this  floor.  And 
tne  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  very  In- 
'«resting.  The  reason  is  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  is  an  instru- 
ment which  was  Intended  to  accomplish 
exactly  that  purpose.  The  Community 
Relations  Service  was  designed  for  the 
purpose,  essentially,  of  conciliation  and 


mediation,  and  therefore  was  Intended  to 
enlist  the  Interest  and  the  support  both 
of  those  who  were  against  and  those  who 
were  for  the  civil  rights  laws. 

It  seens  to  me  that  the  most  clear 
confirmation  of  the  rlghtness  of  what 
this  resolution,  of  which  I  am  the  author, 
seeks  to  do,  Is  the  very  fact  that  the 
strong  opponents  of  the  civil  rights  laws, 
as  well  as  the  strong  proponents  of  the 
civil  rights  laws,  favor  keeping  the  Serv- 
ice where  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that,  first 
and  foremost,  we  should  consider  the 
administrative  aspects  involved. 

What  is  wrong  with  keeping  the 
Service  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? Why  should  It  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice?  The  reason  for  the 
reorganization  plan,  as  explained  to  us 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  TMr. 
RiBicorF],  is  that  the  President  has 
given  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  the 
authority  to  coordinate  all  civil  rights 
matters  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  co- 
ordinate effectively  he  must  have  the 
Community  Relations  Service  In  his 
office. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  If  that  be  true, 
then  the  Attorney  General  should  have 
In  his  oflSce  every  agency  which  he  co- 
ordinates. He  does  coordinate  the 
Conmnmity  Relations  Service  now.  In- 
deed, the  testimony  is  that  he  coordi- 
nates It  with  great  success.  The  At- 
torney General  states  that  it  has  worked 
out  fine,  and  so  do  the  persons  who  head 
the  Community  Relations  Service,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  is  not  In  the 
Attorney  General's  department. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Russeil  of  South 
Carolina  took  the  chair  as  P^resldlng 
Officer.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  At- 
torney General  also  coordinates  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  deals  with  the  cutting  off  of 
Federal  fimds  from  Federal -State  pro- 
grams where  there  Is  discrimination. 

By  that  standard,  then,  if  the  Attorney 
General  needs  In  his  office  every  agency 
that  he  coordinates,  then  he  should  have 
every  department  of  Government  In  hla 
office,  because  practically  every  depart- 
ment of  Government  Is  concerned 
in  Utle  -VI. 

AcconUngly,  I  believe  that  argument 
to  be  Invalid.  The  essential  aspects  of  it 
are  that  for  all  practical  piuposes,  the 
Community  Relations  Service  is  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  administrative  convenience.  The 
testimony  clearly  Indicates  that  It 
operates  Independently  and  that  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Commerce  does  not  have 
much  more  to  do  with  it  than  housing  It. 

The  Attorney  General  coordinates 
with  the  Service  and  It  has  worked  very 
well,  so  far.  In  every  way. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  the  change  ; 
and  will  the  change  be  prejudicial? 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Idea  of 
making  the  change  because  It  requires 
closer  coordination  Is  invalid,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  change  hurt? 

The  main  point  of  my  argument  today 
Is  that  the  change  will  affirmatively  hurt 


The  key  to  that  broad  argument  Is  con- 
tained In  the  concept  of  the  difference 
between  a  pattern  of  conflict  in  civil 
rights  and  a  case  In  which  there  Is  a 
conflict  in  civil  rights. 

In  other  words,  where  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  effort  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  community  In  trouble,  there 
we  have  a  pattern  that  may  long  precede 
a  case. 

Indeed,  there  may  be  no  case,  but  It 
Is,  nonetheless,  a  situation  to  which  the 
Community  Relations  Service  must  ad- 
dress Itself,  In  order  to  avoid  tensions 
which  could  break  out  in  violence,  or  In 
other  ways;  whereas  the  job  of  the  At- 
torney General  Is  the  Job  of  dealing  with 
a  case. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  very  strong 
support  In  the  Record  for  the  statement 
I  have  just  made.  For  example,  on  page 
63  of  the  hearings  there  will  be  found 
the  letter  of  the  Director  of  Federal  Pro- 
grams Division  of  the  VS.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  which,  Incidentally,  is  inde- 
pendent and  which  cHJerates  that  way 
and  Is  not  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
Uce. 

The  letter  states  as  follows : 
The  term  "conciliation"  as  used  In  the 
State  legislation  is  applied  to  a  situation 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Interest  to 
the  Federal  Community  Relations  Service. 
Conciliation  In  the  former  context  Is  i>rl- 
marlly  a  first  step  In  the  resolution  of  a 
complaint — thus,  It  U  directed  at  the  reso- 
lution of  the  problems  presented  In  Indi- 
vidual cases.  On  the  other  hand,  seldom  Is 
CommunUy  Relations  Service  concerned  with 
the  Investigation  or  the  reeolutlon  of  an  Indi- 
vidual case,  but  rather  It  la  concerned  with 
patterns  of  conflict. 

It  Is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  this  Idea  was  first  brocuihed 
to  us,  which  goes  back  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposals  in  the  1960's,  It  was 
broached  as  an  Independent  agency.  In- 
deed, the  great  point  was  made  that  it 
should  be  independent,  that  it  should 
not — speclflcally  not — be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

In  that  respect,  I  refer  to  the  quota- 
tion which  will  be  found  on  page  11  of 
the  hearings  In  which  President  Kermedy 
stated.  In  sending  us  a  message  on  civil 
rights,  as  follows: 

The  problem  has  grown  beyond  the  time 
and  energies  which  a  few  otherwise  bur- 
dened officials  can  make  available — and.  In 
some  areas,  the  confidence  of  all  will  be 
greater  In  an  intermediary  whose  duties  are 
completely  separated  from  departmental 
functions  of  investigation  or  lltlgatlotL 

Then,  just  to  buttress  the  point,  he 
went  on  as  follows: 

It  la  my  Intention,  therefore,  to  eetabUab 
by  Executive  order  (untu  such  time  as  it  can 
be  created  by  statute)  an  Independent  Com- 
munity Relations  Service. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Kenhidt,  of 
New  York,  who  was  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  went  <m 
to  say  in  resf>ect  to  this  matter — 

The  administration's  efforts  wlU  continue. 
But  they  cannot  adequately  substitute  for 
the  work  of  a  regularly  constituted  organljsa- 
tlon  which  could  devote  its  full  energies  to 
mediation  In  seriously  troubled 


Mr.  President,  the  Blue  Book,  which 
was  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
In  February  1964,  as  an  aid  to  the  Senate 
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fioor  managers  of  ^W  1914  civil  rights 
bill  makes  ihis  statameot — and  this  Is 
the  Department,  ot  Justice: 

Ho'verer,  it  la  appar<^nt  that  naltbar  tha 
r>ppar*-rrie:,'  ot  J'j5t;:-e  aor  any  otlMr  •Xlri^ 
L:.g  Giverr.mei:*  organizauon  can  accom- 
p;j5ii  wha:  la  r.eeded  In  Uie  field  of  media- 
tion. 

Thus,  first  It  was  very  clear  that  the 
CoiiuTa'a:^.;ty  Relations  Service  was  to  be 
an  independent  agency,  and  no  reason 
has  been  advanced  to  change  It. 

Second,  there  Is  a  substantive  differ- 
ence between  the  question  of  dealing 
with  patterns  ot  conflict  and  the  prob- 
lem of  deallmr  w.ih  individual  cases, 
which  clearly  distinguishes  the  Cora- 
mur.ity  Relations  Service  from  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Justice 

Third,  the  Depfirtment  of  Justice  It- 
self asserted  In  that  memo  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  should  not 
be — I  emphasize  not — be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Just.ce. 

Mr.  President,  two  final  facts  are.  In 
my  judgment,  extremely  Important. 

The  Attorney  General  himself  admits 
that  thi.s  tran.sfpr  will  invalidate  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
namely,  section  204  d  ■ .  which  expressly 
gives  the  Community  Relations  Service 
conciliation  authority  In  a  case  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  is  suing. 

How  the  Attorney  General  can  prose- 
cute with  his  left  hand  and  conciliate 
with  his  right  hand  is  Impossible  to  un- 
derstand. 

It  Is  veo'  clear  t±iat  he  personally  ad- 
mits It  is  very  uniikely  that  the  authority 
given  to  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
Icf  by  section  204 id)   can  really  be  used. 

I  snouid  lUie  to  read  his  testimony. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  SeniiLcir  from  New  York  has  ex- 
yLre<:l, 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  addition- 
al minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
additl:->r.al  minutes. 

Mr.  JAV^TS.  If  the  Attorney  General 
had  intervened  In  such  a  case,  the  At- 
torney General  himself  stated  at  page  43 
of  the  record; 

D««pit«   separation   In   tb«  D«partm0nt  ot 

Jusuce.   It   (sec.   304(d))    would  cauae  some 

Mr  President  actually,  there  have  been 
vfry  few  ca.'^es  In  which  the  Community 
Relations  Service  has  had  this  matter  re- 
ferred to  It,  but,  few  cases  or  not,  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  it  be  an  independ- 
ent agency  and  that  It  shall  function  as 
a  conciliator  In  public  accommodations 
cases,  under  section  204<d),  will  have 
been  thwarted  and  nullified  by  this 
transfer. 

Finally,  and  the  most  crushing  point. 
Is  the  issue  of  confidentiality. 

On  this  point.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  admirdsiration's  case  abfiolutely 
fa.l.s  to  ;;ieces. 

Congress  wiis  extremely  careful  to  pro- 
vide three  testa  In  this  area.  One,  that 
the  Information  which  the  Community 
Relations  Service  obtained  would  be  con- 
fidential The  word  "confidential"  is  not 
my  word.  It  actually  appears  in  the 
statute. 


The  second  test  is  that  it  shaU  be  held 
in  confidence  and  not  made  public. 

The  third  test  Is  that  no  employee  of 
the  Community  ReiaUona  Service  should 
engage  in  any  acUvitlea  of  prosccuUon. 

Now.  the  theory  is  that  the  Community 
Relations  Sorvice  oould  then  go  Into  com- 
munities and  Inspire  confidence,  to  have 
people  come  and  talk  freely — and  this  Is 
the  essence  of  its  work. 

But  no  matter  what  the  technical  le- 
gality may  be — and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  some  argument  on  that,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  will  also  do 
so  as  well — the  reality  of  the  situation 
will  be  that  if  it  is  transferred,  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  will  have  loet 
one  of  its  primary  and  necessary  attri- 
butes— neutrality  In  the  minds  of  the 
I?eople  with  whom  It  must  deal. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  point,  the  evi- 
dence comes  directly  from  Attorney  Gen- 
eral KatzenbtM^. 

I  refer  to  page  36  of  the  record,  which 
shows  that  I  asked  him  as  follows: 

Senator  Jatxts.  Mr.  Attorney   Oaneral.   It 

you  were  a  business  executive  and  a  man  sent 
hla  card  in  and  said,  "I  am  from  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  ot  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Tell  me  everything  you  know  in 
confidence"  how  would  you  feel  about  It? 

Attorney  General  Katzenbacr.  I  would 
think  they  had  employed  an  idiot  In  that 
Service.  I  would  think  anybody  that  came 
In  and  said.  "TeU  me  everything  you  know 
la  oonlldence"  would  not  be  a  very  sensible 
way  to  approach  It. 

That  Is  the  whole  ball  game.  The 
fact  is,  if  one  comes  in  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  he  comes  in  as  the 
representative  prosecuting  agency  in 
antitrust,  civil  rights,  and  tax  matters. 
No  businessman,  and  certainly  no  man 
who  harbors  prejudice  himself.  Is  going 
to  talk  as  freely  as  he  would  to  a  con- 
ciliating agency,  when  he  Is  assured  that 
what  he  might  say  will  be  taken  in  con- 
fkience. 

Whatever  ambitious  tautology  the  At- 
torney General  may  try  to  spin  out,  to 
wit.  that  there  can  be  disclosure  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  et  cetera, 
the  fact  is  that  these  are  matters  which 
will  not  be  given  In  confidence.  The 
Attorney  General  would  destroy  with 
the  left  hand  what  he  receives  with  his 
right  hand.  I  think  the  transfer  would 
destroy — and  I  say  this  advisedly — the 
Community  Relations  Serlvces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

And  we  need  to  continue  this  useful 
service  in  dealing  with  discrimination 
and  prejudice  and  the  areas  covered 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Unparalleled  efforts  from  high  places 
have  been  made  to  lobby  Senators  to 
defeat  this  resolution.  It  Is  an  indication 
that  when  a  bureaucracy  wants  some- 
thing, it  will  flght  like  a  tiger  to  get  it. 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  I  believe 
It  is  wrong.  It  would  be  a  salutary  and 
refreshing  exercise  for  us  to  Indicate 
to  the  Presidency  arul  the  bureaucracy 
that  we  look  at  these  things  Indepen- 
dently as  Congress  should,  that  we  are 
willing  to  act  on  our  own.  and  do  what 


we  think  is  right.    It  seems  to  me  that 
is  basic  to  the  proposition  before  us 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

On  February  10,  1966,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  to  Congress  a  re- 
organization plan  which  would  transfer 
the  Community  Relations  Service  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  transfer  was 
proposed  as  one  of  several  measures  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of 
our  civil  rights  programs. 

I  see  no  compelling  reason  to  oppose 
this  transfer.  Indeed,  In  the  light  of 
changing  conditions  there  Is  ample  Jus- 
tification for  any  step  designed  to  sim- 
plify and  clarify  executive  branch  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  vital  area. 

When  Congress  established  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  title  X  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  was  widely  as- 
simaed  that  there  would  be  a  most  urgent 
need  for  conciliation  efforts  arising  from 
the  public  accommodations  title  of  the 
act.  There  was  some  logic  to  support  the 
contention  then  that  a  Government 
agency  whose  principal  activity  would  be 
dealing  with  businessmen  should  l>e  lo- 
cated in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  should  all  be  grateful  that  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  conciliation  was  largely 
removed  because  of  a  ground  swell  of  vol- 
untary compliance.  Concern  over  com- 
pliance with  the  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  bill  has  now  given  way  to 
an  awareness  that  civil  rights  dlflBcultles 
in  a  given  community  usually  involve  a 
broad  range  of  Interlocking  discrimina- 
tory problems,  including  voter  registra- 
tion, fair  employment  practices  by  both 
private  and  public  entities,  de  facto 
school  segregation  or  housing  discrimina- 
tion, police-community  relations,  and  in- 
adequate law  enforcement. 

I  find  it  diCBcult  to  comprehend  why 
the  Commerce  Department  should  con- 
tinue to  be  regarded  as  the  logical  home 
for  conciliation  activities  In  these  varied 
areas.  The  statutory  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  to  foster. 
promote,  and  develop  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  the  manufacturing 
and  shipping  industries,  and  the  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  United  States. 

Never  before,  to  my  Icnowledge,  has  the 
Department  of  Commerce  been  called 
upon  to  extend  its  activities  into  such  a 
subtle  and  vital  aspect  of  human  affairs. 
And  why  should  it?  Why  should  a  Fed- 
eral department  which  has  traditionally 
l)een  associated  with  the  promotion  of 
trade  and  transportation,  which  has 
housed  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads- 
why  should  such  a  Federal  department 
as  this  be  forever  regarded  as  the  nat- 
ural repository  of  the  deep  problem  of 
clvU  rights? 

It  would  be  encouraging  to  find  that 
the  deep  effects  of  discrimination  and 
racial  inequality  could  be  removed  from 
this  Nation  with  the  simple  Issuance  of 
a  departmental  bulletin.  Unfortunately, 
the  cause  of  true  justice  has  been  best* 
served  by  the  complementary  forces  of 
suasion  and  sanction. 

This  has  been  true  In  the  past,  and 
promises  to  be  Increasingly  true  In  the 


future.  And  If  we  are  to  gain  the  fullest 
measure  of  l)eneQt  from  this  complemen- 
tary relationship,  then  suasion  and  sanc- 
tion should  properly  be  brought  together 
under  the  direction  of  the  one  Cabinet 
ofBcer  most  deeply,  most  Intimately,  and 
most  continually  Involved  In  matters  re- 
lating to  civil  rights. 

If  anyone  wished  to  argue  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  not  be  given  the 
responsibilities  he  now  bears  with  respect 
to  this  vital  area  of  our  national  life, 
then  the  time  to  make  himself  heard  was 
In  1964.  The  Congress,  In  its  wisdom,  has 
chosen  to  reqiiire  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral seek  voluntary  compliance  with  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  use 
grants-in-aid  to  assist  State  and  local 
authorities  to  Improve  their  efforts  in  the 
sensitive  area  of  police-ccanmunlty  rela- 
tions. 

Why  should  the  Congress  hesitate  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  expert  and 
experienced  staff  resources  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  to  help  him  ful- 
fill his  demanding  responsibilities? 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  Director 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service,  a 
man  who  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  front-line  struggle  for  equal  rights, 
that  this  proposed  transfer  can  only  serve 
to  enhance  a  de  facto  coalition  of  effort 
that  exists,  of  necessity,  between  Justice 
Department  and  CRS  workers  in  the 
field. 

The  wcffking  relationship  which  has 
proved  successful  in  dozttis  of  smaller 
communities  in  the  South  will  increas- 
ingly be  tested  in  other  larger  towns  and 
cities  across  the  Nation.  The  expand- 
ing range  of  CRS  activities,  including 
those  In  northern  urban  centers.  Inevita- 
bly demands  the  closest  possible  har- 
mony between  the  Community  Relations 
Service  and  the  Civil  Rights  Dlvialcwi  of 
the  DepartmMit  of  Justice. 

I  am  eveaking  here  of  harmony  In  the 
fullest  sense — not  merely  an  absence  of 
friction,  not  merely  keeping  out  of  one 
another's  way — but  a  blending  together 
of  efforts  to  seek  a  compassionate  resolu- 
tion of  problems  without  recourse  to  en- 
forcement procedures.  The  Department 
of  Justice  is  not  simply  the  prosecuting 
tnn  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  As  the 
Attorney  General  has  said : 

It  has  always  been  the  funetlon  of  the  law 
ud  the  good  lawyer  to  keep  tampers  down,  to 
And  satlafactocy  agreement  and  to  settle 
cues,  wherever  poMible.  out  of  court. 

One  can  argue  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral needs  the  Cocnmunlty  Relations 
Service  to  provide  himself  with  the 
broadest  kind  of  conciliatory  capacity. 
He  needs  it  to  deal  with  problems  that 
cannot  be  met  with  law  enforcement  and 
yet  are  Intimately  tied  up  with  his  re- 
sponsibility to  further  the  cause  of  civil 
rights. 

And  the  Community  Relations  Service 
needs  the  Attorney  General.  CRS  is 
uniquely  suited  to  serve  as  a  catalyUng 
agent  In  bringing  a  broad  range  of  Fed- 
eral programs  to  beer  on  a  racially 
troubled  community.  These  programs 
fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  no  single 
department  of  goverrunent.  They  arise 
from  many  departments,  no  one  of  which 
nas  a  field  organization  geared  to  respond 


specifically  to  the  special  requirements  of 
a  community  on  the  verge  of  racial  strife. 

The  Community  Relations  Service  can 
perform  best  under  the  Jurisdictional 
protection,  if  you  will,  of  the  Cabinet 
officer  specifically  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's response  to  the  kind  of  crisis 
sltiiation  represented  by  Watts,  Harlem, 
and  Chicago's  South  Side. 

Let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Are  we 
ready  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  busi- 
ness as  usual  response  to  Watts?  Are 
we  going  to  look  the  other  way — or  are 
we  going  to  insist  that  the  executive 
branch  face  up  to  the  crisis  of  racial  un- 
rest? The  President  has  told  the  Attor- 
ney General — All  right.  You  are  respon- 
sible. You  are  In  charge.  Now  get  the 
Job  done.  Can  we  In  Congress  now  deny 
the  President  the  organizational  struc- 
ture which  he  feels  the  Attorney  General 
needs  to  do  the  Job? 

The  Attorney  General  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
believe  they  can  carry  on  a  more  effec- 
tive effort  by  working  closely  together — 
by  legalizing  the  reality  already  In  effect 
In  dozens  of  communities  around  this 
country  where  CRS  conciliators  and  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  were  striving  for 
a  common  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  reason  to  deny 
them  a  congressional  blessing. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  listened  to  the  state- 
ment of  my  beloved  colleague  and  friend, 
with  great  interest. 

He  induces  in  my  mind  a  few  addi- 
tional facts.  One,  I  said  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
cases  or  patterns  of  discrimination. 

The  Community  Relations  Service 
deals  with  patterns  of  discrimination 
rather  than  individual  cases.  That  is 
why  the  Attorney  General  was  able  to 
say,  "I  mediate  and  conciliate,"  but  he 
does  that  in  cases,  not  where  whole  com- 
munities and  patterns  of  discrimination 
are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  that 
is  what  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice does. 

At  page  91  of  the  record,  the  annual 
report  of  Community  Relations  Service 
we  find  Just  what  it  does.  It  is  very  clear 
they  serve  communities.  The  report 
shows,  for  example,  that  during  the 
12-month  p)erlod  ending  December  30, 
1965.  they  served  178  cwnmunltles.  The 
report  does  not  speak  of  cases,  but  of 
communities.  It  points  out  that  the 
Service  was  still  needed  in  73  of  the  com- 
munities. 

That  is  what  we  are  faced  with.  We 
are  not  faced  with  cases.  We  are  faced 
with  patterns  of  discrimination  in  com- 
munities. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  asks 
Why  leave  it  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  Is  essentially  a  business 
agency?  First.  It  is  not  our  burden  to 
prove  why  it  should  be  left  in  Commerce. 
It  is  an  administration  burden  to  prove 
why  it  should  be  put  in  the  D^>artment 
of  Justice. 

Aside  from  that,  the  reason  for  plac- 
ing it  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 


is  that  It  was  a  neutral  agency  which 
would  inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of 
those  sought  to  be  conciliated. 

I  think  that  good  evidence  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Ervd»]  In  writing  to  the  President  ex- 
pressing his  opposition  to  the  reorgani- 
zation plan.  The  letter  Is  printed  at 
page  75  of  the  record. 

Senator  Ekvin  said : 

Southerners  as  well  as  all  other  Americans, 
have  traditionally  had  excellent  relations 
with  and  complete  confidence  in  the  D^aart- 
ment  of  Coouneroe.  Moet  of  us  look  to  this 
Department  for  Impartial  and  expert  adTlce 
and  assistance.  We  look  upon  tt  as  neutrtJ 
In  its  approach  to  human  problems  as  weU 
as  econcMxUc  problems.  Thla  U  exactly  tha 
same  function  that  the  Community  dela- 
tions Service  should  perform  and  was  In- 
tended to  perform. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that 
the  Attorney  General  was  never  dissatis- 
fied with  this  arranganent.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  makes  a  big  thing  of  the  great 
cooperation  in  the  Bogalusa  matter  be- 
tween the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice and  himself. 

Finally,  there  are  many  agencies  in 
the  States  variously  called  human  rela- 
tions agencies  or  commissions  on  civil 
rights  or  commissions  against  discrimi- 
nation. 

We  have  facts  and  figures  on  that  and 
we  find  the  idea  that  any  conciliation 
activity  of  this  kind  ought  to  l)e  in  the 
prosecutor's  office  is  Invalidated  by  the 
experience  of  the  States  themselves. 

I  point  out,  for  example,  page  63  of 
the  record,  where  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
which  at  otir  request  surveyed  State 
agencies. 

They  say: 

Data  available  to  us  show  that  there  are 
36  State  agencies  with  programs  in  on*  ot 
aU  of  the  following  areas :  employment,  bous- 
ing, public  accommodations,  polloe-cotnmu- 
nlty  relations,  education,  or  general  concilia- 
tion of  Issues.  Twenty-five  of  these  are  In- 
dependent agencies.  Of  the  remaining  13 
(each  of  which  U  part  of  a  large  department) 
only  two  are  located  within  the  office  o*  the 
State  attorney  general. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  State  ex- 
perience and  I  am  sure  It  does  not  bear 
out  what  is  to  be  done  here. 

Finally,  and  very  Importantly,  no  an- 
swer Is  made  whatever  to  the  fact,  first, 
that  this  transfer  will  Invalidate  the  ac- 
tivities or  capability  of  action  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  with  re- 
gard to  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  I 
pointed  out  before,  by  reason  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Attorney  General  he  prac- 
tically admits  that  himself.  Second,  no 
affirmative  case  is  made,  and  in  my  opin- 
\an  none  can  be  made,  ceriainly  not  in 
the  face  of  the  evldmce  of  southerners 
like  Senator  Ervin,  who  Is  representative 
of  the  people  who  have  to  be  conciliated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  sulditional  minute. 

No  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  challenge 
that  when  a  representative  of  the  Service 
goes  into  a  community  this  should  be 
strictly  personal  business.  That  is  why 
we  all  liked  so  much  the  appointment  of 
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Mr  Collins  Mr,  Wilkins'  appointment 
Is  fine  with  me  I  approved  It.  In  my 
Judgment  he  was  taien  on  with  the 
agreement  that  he  would  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Naturally,  he  Is 
committed  to  the  transfer.  I  sissume  he 
Is  a  sincere  man  though  I  thoroughly  dis- 
agree with  him. 

To  summ.arize,  the  flr&t  point  Is  the 
question  of  invalidating  section  204'd)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  second 
is  that  when  a  representatl\  e  comes  in 
to  see  a  person  to  be  conciliated,  the 
factor  of  siisplclon,  of  alarm,  of  reserve, 
of  concern  Is  added,  which  is  completely 
unnecessary  Third,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  doing  a  line  Job  of  coordination 
already  Why  then.  Is  this  transfer  nec- 
essary' It  should  not  be  put  with  the 
prcsecutor  Why  rim  that  rlslc,  when  the 
agency  Is  running  well?  Under  these 
circumstances,  Congress  ought  to  re- 
assert  Its   Independence  and  authority. 

Finally,  I  am  not  taken  aback  too 
much  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  civil 
rights  agencies  have  telephoned  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  sent  telegrams  urg- 
ing them  tc  vote  in  favor  of  this  reorga- 
nization plan  and  £u?alnst  this  resolu- 
tion, or  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  large  amount  of  high-level  lobbjring. 
Every  once  Ir  a  while — and  this  proposal 
is  a  good  exam.ple  of  It — It  Is  good  for 
people  to  realize  that  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives have  heads  of  their  own; 
that  we  are  not  vote  comptometers,  try- 
ing to  figure  out  which  way  the  votes  will 
come  out:  but  that  we  use  our  own 
Judgment,  tr^aly  Independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive arm 

This  Is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  make  a  case;  that  Its 
proposal  Is  most  unwise. 

I  am  a  stron*?  and  sincere  advocate  of 
civil  rights  but  I  am  here  proposing  that 
the  Senate  should  not  agree  to  this  re- 
organization proposal. 

I  am  very  glad  that  southern  Sena- 
tors, who  oppose  civil  rights  legislation, 
are  Joined  with  me  m  opposing  this  plan, 
because  this  Is  what  conciliation  Is  all 
about.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  an  appeal 
to  them  and  an  appeal  to  me.  The  joint 
appeal  that  we  make  and  which  we  re- 
flect Is  that  this  reoruanizatlon  plan  be 
rejected      I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  so. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the   Senator    from    Permsylvanla. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  am  strongly  persuaded 
by  what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  says.  We  are  working 
out  more  conciliation — whatever  might 
be  worked  out — in  some  other  parts  of 
the  city  under  the  same  circumstances. 
I  thlrik  that  is  desirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvaraa. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor s  courtesy  It  Is  desirable  that  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  prevail.  My  own  voting  record 
on  civil  rights  Is  well  enough  known  to 
preclude  further  explanation  here.  I  sim- 


ply feel  that  there  Is  a  danger  in  moving 
so  much  power  into  a  given  agency  so 
as  to  permit  the  temptation  to  use  It 
at  times  when  the  greatest  sagacity 
might  warrant  otherwise. 

Therefore,  although  I  am  sympathetic 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  Director  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service,  and  have 
considerable  confidence  that  he  will  do  a 
good  Job,  at  the  same  time  I  think  It  Is 
wiser,  every  now  and  then,  that  Congress 
rise  up  and  assert  Its  prerogatives  and 
advise  the  President  that  we  Just  will 
agree  not  to  every  siiggestlon  that  comes 
to  us  for  a  reshuflEllng  of  Government 
agencies  and  functions.  This  is  a  good 
place  to  begin. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent portion  of  the  Government. 
Only  yesterday,  for  example.  I  made 
some  remarks  In  criticism  of  some  as- 
pects of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation. 

But,  I  find  It  a  rather  weak  argument 
to  say  that  every  now  and  then  we  ought 
to  pick  out  some  proposal,  right  or  wrong, 
and  reject  It,  merely  to  show  our  Inde- 
pendence. This  is  not  a  very  good  argu- 
ment, unless  the  proposal  is  wrong.  The 
President  is  right  in  his  proposal  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa must  have  mtsxinderstood  my 
statement.  If  he  was  referring  to  me.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  Javlts  resolu- 
tion is  correct  in  saying  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  an  agency  of 
mediation  and  conciliation,  does  not 
l)elong  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  a 
prosecutive  and  coercive  agency.  It  Is 
salutary  and  right  for  us  to  tell  the 
President  that,  much  as  we  love  him.  he 
is  not  the  only  person  to  determine  the 
correctness  of  the  reshuffling  of  Govern- 
ment functions. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  perhaps  mlsimder- 
stood  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  I 
believe  the  President's  proposal  is  right, 
and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  see  any  oc- 
casion at  this  time  for  us  to  Jump  up 
and.  wllly-nllly.  show  our  Independence, 
right  or  wrong. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
an  Important  part  of  a  general  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Government's  operations  in 
the  civil  rights  field. 

The  gMieral  reorganization,  and  this 
plan,  stem  from  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHRKY's  report  of  September  24,  1965,  to 
President  Johnson  concerning  the  need 
for  reassigrunent  of  the  civil  rights 
activities  being  carried  on  by  Interagency 
committees  and  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service.  On  the  basis  of  a  painstak- 
ing review  of  those  activities,  the  Vice 
President  concluded  that  there  was  an 
undesirable   diffusion   of   responsibility. 


He  recommended  that  operating  func- 
tions be  concentrated  in  the  major  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  have 
clearly  defined  civil  rights  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Vice  President  and 
issued  Executive  Orders  Nos.  11246  and 
11247  to  carry  it  out  as  far  as  his  own 
authority  permitted.  The  first  order 
abolished  the  President's  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and 
placed  Its  programs  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  second  order  abolished  the 
President's  Council  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nity and  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
General  its  govemmentwlde  responsi- 
bility of  assisting  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  the  enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  transfer  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  provided  for  in  the  pending  reorgani- 
zation plan,  is  the  final  action  proposed 
by  the  Vice  President.  This  transfer  is 
smother  step  in  the  direction  of  cen- 
tralizing and  sharpening  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  make  certain  that  all 
our  citizens  are  equal  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  under  the  law.  And,  Just 
as  Important,  it  reflects  the  mutual  in- 
terest and  concern  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Community  Relations 
Service  in  the  resolution  of  the  racial 
problems  that  arise  in  many  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

The  broad  mission  of  the  Service  Is  to 
assist  communities  in  reducing  racial 
friction  and  taking  action  to  promote 
the  observance  of  civil  rights  by  and  for 
all  their  citizens.  It  seeks  to  educate  our 
commxuiltles  and  their  leaders  so  they 
will  accomplish  what  otherwise  may 
have  to  be  done  in  the  courts.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  the  very  same 
goal.  It  seeks  the  assurance  of  respect 
for  the  civil  rights  of  all  our  people, 
preferably  on  a  voluntary  basis  but  by 
pressure  of  the  law  if  necessary.  There 
is  a  natural  attraction  between  the  work 
of  the  two  agencies. 

In  its  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Community 
Relations  Service  pointed  out  that  typi- 
cally the  cities  or  areas  to  which  it  pro- 
vides assistance  have  a  broewl  range  of 
interlocking  problems.  These  frequently 
include  voter  reglstraticai  dlfDcxilties; 
discrimination  In  employment;  schocJ 
segregation;  discrimination  In  public 
accommodations  and  publicly  owned  fa- 
cilities; unsatisfactory  police-community 
relationships  and  iruidequate  law  en- 
forcement techniques.  Each  of  these  Is 
a  problem  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  by  reason  of  its 
obligations  and  functions  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  other  stat- 
utes. Because  of  their  overlapping  in- 
terests and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  these  problems,  the  Department  ol 
Justice  and  the  Service  of  course  find 
themselves  working  side  by  side  on  many 
occasions.  The  Service  pointed  out  this 
fact  in  its  annual  report  by  remarking 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  U  the 
Federal  agency  with  which  it  has  worked 
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most  freqtiently  and  continuously.  This 
recurring  association  of  the  two  agencies. 
It  seems  to  me.  virtually  demands  that 
they  be  brought  together  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan  should  go  into 
effect. 

For  a  number  of  years  going  back  to 
a  time  before  the  Service  was  established, 
the  Department  of  Justice  "  .as  Itself  put 
forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  In  explana- 
tion, persuasion  and  negotiation  In- 
tended to  quiet  or  resolve  civil  rights 
controversies.  Thus,  like  the  Service,  it 
has  a  good  deal  of  experience  In  the 
mediation  of  dvll  rights  conflicts  and  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  concerning  com- 
munities where  racial  friction  persists. 
The  combination  of  experience,  infor- 
mation and  resources  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Service,  put  to  use 
under  a  common  leadership.  Is  bound  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Government 
as  a  conciliator. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ls  called  upon  to  take  action  In  rela- 
tion to  most  of  the  important  civil  rights 
problems  that  arise  throughout  the 
country.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  or  not  these  problems  are 
framed  In  terms  of  legal  requirements  or 
the  possibility  of  litigation.  They  come 
to  him  In  any  event. 

The  Attorney  General  has  testified 
that  he  spends  about  half  his  time  on 
dvll  rights  matters  of  all  kinds.  This 
burden  will  vmdoubtedly  continue.  Its 
magnitude,  it  seems  to  me.  compels  the 
conclusion  that  he  should  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  President's  plan  would  put 
h!m  in  that  position. 

The  location  of  the  Service  In  the 
Justice  Department  is  also  bound  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Service.  It  obviously  will 
be  able  to  obtain  greater  cooperation 
from  people  and  organizations  in  and  out 
of  the  Government  when  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cabinet  officer  who  has 
the  primary  civU  rights  responsibility  In 
the  Government. 

The  reasons  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Service  to  the  Justice  Department  boll 
down  to  one  simple  proposition:  the  two 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  more  together 
under  common  direction  than  they  can 
while  apari  and  operating  under  sepa- 
rate direction.  The  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment win  be  done  better  and  the  country 
will  benefit. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  allow  the 
pending  reorganization  plan  to  go  Into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  stated  In 
argument  today  and  also  elsewhere  that 
this  transfer  under  Reorganzatlon  Plan 
No.  1  would  affirmatively  hurt  tiie  Com- 
munity Relations  Service.  I  think  this 
Is  purely  a  matter  of  conjectxire,  because 
no  one  connected  with  this  matter  in  the 
^administration  feels  that  this  would  be 
so. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  recommended  this  change  by 
i&emorandum  to  the  Pr^ident  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
*ent  that  an  excerpt  from  that  memo- 


randimi  on  page  19  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  «cc«pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzooko. 
as  follows: 

The  Community  Belatlona  Serrlce  was  lo- 
cated In  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 
the  Congrees  when  It  enacted  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  on  the  aasumpUon  that 
the  primary  role  of  the  Service  would  be  the 
conciliation  of  disputes  arising  out  ol  the 
public  accotnmc'datlonB  title  of  the  act. 
The  acceptance  .of  the  public  accommoda- 
tions provisions  by  buslneoeee — even  In 
thoae  areas  of  the  country  where  they  con- 
stituted a  reversal  of  generations  of  custom 
and  practice — exceeded  our  most  optimistic 
predictions.  I  beUeve.  therefore,  that  the 
basis  for  the  original  decision  to  place  this 
program  m  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which,  while  appropriate  at  the  time,  no 
longer  exists. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Its  primary 
function,  the  concUlatlon  servloe  has  under- 
taken a  number  of  productive  efforts  In  the 
field  of  race  relations.  Many  of  these 
should  be  continued.  But  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  agrees  with  me  that  they  could 
be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  carried  on 
within  agencies  which  have  responsibility  for 
substantive  programs  which  can  help  elimi- 
nate racial  disputes  and  bias.  Thus,  dis- 
putes which  Involve  school  problems  should 
be  handled  by  the  Conunlssloner  of  Educa- 
tion and  his  staff;  disputes  which  involve 
housing  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  I>evelop- 
ment;  disputes  which  Involve  employment 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Bqual  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  had  deep 
and  broad  experience  In  racial  matters  and 
possesses  Information  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Conunu- 
nlty  Relations  Service  be  transferred  to  the 
Attorney  General  so  that  when  necessary  he 
can  call  upon  the  appropriate  department 
with  expert  knowledge  and  positive  pro- 
grams to  conciliate  disputes. 

The  clearinghouse  and  data- gathering 
functions  which  are  currently  being  per- 
formed by  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice should  be  undertaken  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  which  already  has  sim- 
ilar responsibilities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  concurred  in 
that  recommendation.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  also  concurred  in  it.  The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  man  vested  with  most  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  also  concurs 
in  it.  The  Director  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service.  Mr.  Wilkins,  testified 
before  our  subcommittee.  He  was  very 
strongly  In  favor  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the 
■Washington  bureau  of  the  NAACP.  sent 
a  telegrsun  to  our  subcommittee  approv- 
ing the  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  telegram  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

WasBiNOTOif,  D.C., 

March  21.  1M6. 
Hon.  John  McC^XLLaif, 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  support  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
plan  to  transfer  the  Community  Halations 
Service  from  the  Department  of  CommarM  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.     In  tbsae  ttmsa 


there  is  great  need  for  close  coordination  of 
tlM  acUvltlee  In  the  area  of  clvU  rights.  We 
have  explored  the  Issues  connected  with  the 
transfer  and  it  Is  our  considered  Judgment 
that  the  President's  profKjeal  will  enable  the 
Community  Relations  Service  to  function  ef- 
fectively and  expeditiously.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  the  Director  of  the  Service  will 
have  the  rank  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
under  the  new  arrangement.  We  are  further 
advised  that  the  administration  hopes  to  ex- 
pand the  staff  and  duties  that  the  Service 
Is  called  upon  to  perform.  Therefore,  we 
respectfully  urge  that  your  committee  give  a 
favorable  report  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
We  request  that  this  telegram  be  made  a  part 
of  the  bearing  record  on  the  reoganisaUoa 
plan. 

dJkaxscT  MrrcHKU., 
Director.  Washingrton  Bureau,  NAACP. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Community  Relations 
Service  Is  involved  with  communities 
and  with  patterns  of  discrimination, 
rather  than  with  cases.  If  that  is  sc^— 
and  I  think  there  Is  merit  In  that — that 
would  still  be  true  after  this  transfer,  as 
well  as  before.  "ITie  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  will  still  have  its  own  iden- 
tity. It  will  still  be  a  legal  entity.  It 
will  still  be  headed  by  a  £>lrector,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  ■with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Conditions  have  changed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulties  which  were  ex- 
pected in  the  enforcement  of  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  the  law. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  his  memorandum,  it  is  logical 
that  this  service  now  be  transferred  to 
the  Justice  Department.  The  Attorney 
General  stated  before  our  subcommittee. 
as  shown  on  page  49  of  the  hearings,  that 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce really  have  very  little  to  do  with 
racial  tensions  in  communities  around 
the  United  States,  rural  and  urban.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  the  logical 
place  for  this  activity. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
pointed  out  In  response  to  questions  by 
me.  the  Community  Relations  Service 
will  actually  have  higher  status  in  the 
Justice  Department  than  it  has  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  was 
the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  shown  on  page  49  of  the  hearings.  It 
will  be  in  a  department  with  primary 
responsibility  in  the  civil  rights  field, 
and  it  will  be  headed  by  a  Director  with 
the  status  of  an  Assistant  Attorney 
GeneraL 

We  need  only  look  at  the  table  of  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  see  that  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  now  is  indeed  an  orphan. 
It  is  not  really  in  the  line  of  command  in 
that  Department.  It  Is  not  imder  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  It  is  equated  in  the 
chart  with  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  with 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Association,  and 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 
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I  suDmit  that  the  CommurUty  Rela- 
tion* Service,  headed  by  a  man  who 
would  rank,  under  this  plar.  as  an  As- 
aUtant  Attorney  Oenera]  would  have 
the  proper  status,  position  arid  organi- 
catlon  In  the  right  department  to  carry 
forward  the  ereat  aim  of  this  country 
toward  the  elimination  of  all  tvp<"'s  of 
discrimination  In  our  national  life 

I  point  out  that  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  will  not  kxse  li.s  Identity 
because  it  would  continue  to  be  headed 
by  a  director  who  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  •he 
Senate  It  would  .stiil  have  its  inde- 
pendent status  and  conciliation  role.  It 
would  stli!  have  Its  confidential  relation- 
ship with  those  with  whom  it  deals. 

I  submit  that  the  plan  would  further 
the  cause  of  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation The  reaolutlon  ought  to  be  re- 
jected and  the  plan  allowed  to  become 
effective 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time^ 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  mtnut,e.s 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  summarize  my  argument  now  that 
more  Senators  are  present  in  the 
Chamber 

The  Community  Relations  Service  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  independent 
agency  That  is  the  reason  that  we 
dealt  with  It  aa  we  did  and  placed  It 
within  the  Depa.-tment  of  Commerce  for 
administrative  purposes.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr  Hart]  before  our  subcom- 
mittee in  which  testimony  he  stated 
that  as  one  of  the  Senators  In  charge 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  he  went 
to  the  floor  day  after  day  and  made  the 
point  that  the  agency  was  not  to  be  In 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Depaxtment  of  Justice 
also  said  this  in  the  blue  book  which  was 
the  basi.s  of  the  administration's  case  for 
the   1964  act 

The  Attorney  General  admitted  that 
this  transfer  would  Invalidate  section 
204  d.  of  the  Ovll  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  gives  the  Community  Relations 
Service  an  independent  role  with  rela- 
tion t<i  public  accommodation  cases  be- 
fore the  court,"! 

The  confld'-ntlality  provisions  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  under  title 
X  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  would 
very  likely  be  circumvented  if  the  agency 
were  placed  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  That  requirement  Is  borne  out 
not  only  by  the  statutory  provision  that 
such  information  as  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  receives  shall  be  held  con- 
fidential,  but  aL'!o  by  the  express  provi- 
sion that  no  nf*^cer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  shall  enaa^e  In  the  performance 
of  inves-isa';--^  -  prosecuting  functions 
of  any  ai?f:„v  ;r  defendant  in  any  liti- 
gation arising  out  of  disputes  in  which 
he  had  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Service. 
That  i.s  section  1003ibi.  We  are  trying 
to  prot+^ct  this  provision  by  keeping  the 
Service  out  of  the  {MtMeoutlon  depart- 
ment 


The  clinching  argument  is  that  the 
Attorney  General  himself  said  that  if  a 
man  sent  a  card  to  a  fellow  whom  he 
waa  trying  to  conciliate  and  said,  "I  am 
from  the  Commimlty  Relations  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Tell  me 
everything  In  confidence."  a  fellow  would 
have  to  be  an  Idiot  to  comply  with  such 
request. 

I  do  not  want  to  charsM:terize  us.  but 
we  would  be  very  unwise  If  we  were  to 
do  what  the  President  is  asking  us  to  do. 

Southern  Senators  who  were  opposed 
to  civil  rights  engaged  in  a  filibuster 
stgalnst  such  legislation.  Senators  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case],  and  myself,  who  are  very  ardent 
supporters  of  civil  rights  legislation,  are 
on  the  same  side  of  this  issue.  That 
proves  the  point.  That  is  what  coacilia- 
tlon  is.  It  is  intended  to  bring  us  to- 
gether. The  action  we  propose  would 
bring  us  together.  The  Senate  ought  to 
support  our  position  because  this  is  the 
real  character  of  Community  Relations 
Service. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sum- 
marize the  administration's  reasons  for 
the  placement  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

First.  In  an  exchange  of  memoran- 
dums on  September  24,  1965.  the  Vice 
President  recommended  and  the  Presi- 
dent concurred  in  the  transfer  to  prevent 
inefficiency,  duplication,  and  delay. 

Second.  The  Attorney  CSteneral  has 
primary  overall  responsibility  in  civil 
rights  matters  and  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  1957.  1960.  and  1964  Civil 
Rights  Acts,  as  well  as  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  and  his 
staff  have  developed  broad  experience  in 
the  conciliation  of  civil  rights  disputes 
In  school,  employment,  and  other  fields. 

Fourth.  The  Attorney  General  Is  the 
principal  Cabinet  officer  to  whom  the 
President  and  agencies  of  Government 
look  for  advice  and  judgment  on  civil 
rights  issues. 

Fifth.  By  Executive  Order  No.  11247, 
dated  September  24,  1965,  the  Attorney 
General  has  already  been  designated  co- 
ordinator for  the  enforcement  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  relat- 
ing to  nondiscrimination  In  federally  as- 
sisted progrsuns. 

Sixth.  The  Community  Relations 
Service  will  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Cabinet  department  whose  functions  are 
paramount  in  the  civil  rights  field.  It 
will  be  a  separate  unit  In  the  organiza- 
tional structure  on  a  par  with  the  other 
divisions,  bureaus,  and  services, 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  the  situation  to  be  that  if 
one  is  for  the  transfer  of  the  Community 
RelaUons  Service  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  he  should  vote  "no"  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  If  one  Is 
in  favor  of  the  reorganization  plan,  he 
should  vote  "no."  If  he  Is  opposed  to  the 
reorganization  plan,  he  should  vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  A  "no"  vote  means 
that  one  Is  for  reorganization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  par- 
liamentary inquiry  Is  not  In  order. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair  at  this  point.) 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  mOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BARTtrrr],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOra],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  SyjungtonI,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastxand],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ehvin],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydbnI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr 
Robertson!,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadgk]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay  " 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartiett]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea." 
On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michl- 
g&n  (Mr.  Hart]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI.  M 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator fn»n  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams].  If 
present  and  voting,   the  Senator  from 
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Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickknloop- 
er],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttkmond]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hhuska),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr,  Kuchel]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmont)]  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


Alkea 

Boggs 

Byrd,  V». 

Carlson 

Cboper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

KHender 

Pionln 


Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrt,  W.  V*. 

Cannon 

Cburdt 

Clark 

Dodd 

Dougiu 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Harris 


[No.  eiLeg.] 

TEAS — 32 

Pulbrl^t 

Hill 

Holland 

Javlta 

Jordan,  N.C. 

McCleilan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

NATS— 42 

Bartke  Monroney 

Inouye  Montojra 

Jackaon  Moaa 

Kennedy,  Mao*.  Muskla 
ICennedy,  N.T.    Nelson 


Russell,  8.O. 

Russell,  Oa. 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smltb 

Sparkman 

Stennla 

Williams.  Del. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


lAusche 

l/ant.  Mo. 

Magnusoa 

ManafleM 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Neubergv 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlbtcoS 

Tydlngs 

TarbOTougfa 

Toung,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— as 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bartiett 

Bennett 

Case 

Kastiaad 

ftrin 

ftong 

Hart 


HaydMi 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Long.  lA. 

McOe« 

McNamara 

Morse 


Morton 

Robertson 

Smathers 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUilAms,  If  .J. 


So  the  resolution  (S.  Res,  220)  waa 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
niittee  on  Government  Reorganization 
(Mr.  RiBicorr]  is  to  be  commended  for 
nls  skillful  advocacy  In  leading  the  op- 
position to  the  resolution.  His  clear  and 
oimpelllng  support  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  served  greatly  to  win  Senate 
approval.  We  are  grateful  for  his  strong 
efforts  In  achieving  this  success. 

Also,  we  thank  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Hakkis] 
for  his  splendid  assistance  in  obtaining 
favorable  action  against  the  resolution, 
''or  he.  too,  backed  ReorganizaUon  Plan 


No.  1  with  the  strong  and  compelling  rea- 
sons which  assured  Its  approval. 

While  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  capably,  sincerely,  and 
articulately  urged  his  views  opposing  the 
reorganization  plan,  the  Senate  was  per- 
mitted to  work  Its  will  In  no  small  part 
due  to  his  cooperation.  The  leadership 
Is  thankful  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for 
their  cooperation  in  expediting  this  mat- 
ter. 


EASTER  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  at  the  desk  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  625.  I  ask  that  It  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  wiU  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  625),  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  625 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  April  7.  1966. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  April  18,  1966. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideratl(»i  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  fnun  Mon- 
tana will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

In  line  4.  strike  the  p«rlod,  and  insert  a 
conuna  and  the  foUowlng  language:  "and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday, 
April  7,  1966  it  stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian,  Wednesday,  AprU  IS, 
1966." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
concxirrent  resolution  will  permit  the 
House  to  take  its  Easter  recess  frc«n  the 
conclusion  of  business  tomorrow  until 
noon  April  18,  1966.  Without  the  con- 
current resolution  It  would  be  necessary 
for  the  House  to  meet  every  3  days  as 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  will  permit 
the  Senate  to  take  Its  announced  Easter 
recess  from  the  conclusion  of  business 
tomorrow  until  nocm  Wednesday,  April 
13.  1966.  By  adopting  this  ajnendment. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Senate 
to  have  a  pro  forma  session  next  Mon- 
day to  meet  Its  constitutional  obliga- 
tions. The  amendment  Is  one  intended 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution, as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  625) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  reedutlcm  establishing  that 


when  the  House  adjourns  on  Thursday. 
April  7,  1966,  It  stand  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  meridian.  Monday.  April  18, 
1966.  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
on  Thursday.  April  7,  1966,  It  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Wednesday,  AprU  13, 1966." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES; FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  OR 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  MEASURES:  AND  FOR  COM- 
MITTEES TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business  tomorrow  and 
until  next  Wednesday.  April  13,  1966,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives;  that  the  Vice  President 
or  the  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  July  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions;  and  that  committees  be  per- 
mitted to  file  reports. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  April  6, 1966,  he  had  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

H.R,  3349,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  and 

HJl.  8647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Troubadours  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  Chair  armounces  the  appointment 
of  Senators  Montota  and  Simpson  to  be 
congressional  advisers  to  the  Sixth 
World  Forestry  Congress  to  be  held  In 
Madrid,  Spain,  June  6  through  18, 1966. 

The  Chair  announces  the  appointment 
of  Senators  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
and  Javits  to  be  congressional  advisers 
to  the  25th  session  of  the  Inter-Oovem- 
mental  Committee  for  Euroi>ean  Migra- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Gteneva,  Switzerland. 
May  9  through  14,  1966. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  372  of  the  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall) 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  420  of  the  83d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster]  to 
be  a  memb<>r  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Oallaudet  (College  in  lieu  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd]  resigned. 

The  Chair  announces  the  appointment 
of  Senators  Tydings  and  Smith  to 
be  congressional  advisers  to  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  42  of  the  86th 
Congress,  the  Chair  apixtints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  the  9th  Canada-United 
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States  L'-iterpariiametitary  Group  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  1:.  Washington.  D.C.-Oak 
Ridge,  Term  .  Mar  13  through  22.  1866: 
MANsnxLD.  McCarthy,  Ml'Skiz,  Bass, 
MrrcALr  Iwot-yk.  Aouh.  Hickzxloopzx. 
Smith.  C  ttow,  Jobdan  of  Idaho,  and 
Saltonstall 


AjiriL  6,  1966 
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PRINTING  CiF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  CXDMMrm-  E  PF'INT  ENTITLED 
•  CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  AID6  TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GMDVERN- 
MENTS—SECOND  SUPPLEMENT. 
JANUARY  10.  1966"— REPORT  OF  A 
COMKHTTEE 

Mr  MUSK.IE  from  the  Committee  on 
Go'.errjnent  Operations,  reported  the 
folJo-vlnjf  original  concurrent  resolution 
'S  Con  Res.  84) :  which  under  the  rule, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

3.  Ooj*    R«a.  84 

o,.^!-..d  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
'-•"•n.'at'v',  rtyitcurring) .  That  there  be 
prlnt«]  one  hundred  thousand  addition- 
al coplea  of  tbe  cranmlttee  print  en- 
titled "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to  8Ut«  and 
Local  OoTemmenta — Second  Supplement, 
January  10,  1966,"  Eighty-ninth  Congresa, 
second  session,  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Serrlce.  Ubrary  of  Congress,  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, of  which  forty-fcrur  thousand  copies 
ahall  be  for  the  uae  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Ofty-elx  thousand  copies  siiall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  re/erred  &s  follows; 

By  Mr  HOLLAND: 

S  3189  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso 
Portuondo;  and 

S  3190.  A  blli  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Alberto  Rojas-Vlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BASS: 

8.3191    A   bin   for   tiie   reUef  of  Harry  V. 
Cost.   •.'-,  the  C<Mnmittee  on  the  Judicl&ry. 
Bv  Mt"?   NEUBERGER: 

S  3;3'J  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
ReMr»m<?r!t  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  i-ertaln  sick  leave  as  credtUble 
service  for  a.inulty  computation  under  sucJi 
act.  and 

s  3id.3  A  bUJ  to  anoend  the  Civil  Servlos 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
survivor  annuities;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Jtrs.  IT«TJB«Gxa  when 
sh.?  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  ?»parnt«  headings.) 
By  Mr    HILL: 

8  3134  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  an. ending;  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Coanieiic  Act  so  as  to  Improve  the  safety  and 
rehabUlty  of  dru^: 

.=  3195  .f  M13  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amer.dlr.it  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cr>sm»ttr  Ar-:  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
inj?  ima  rociiiuitlng  mutual  cooperation  and 
aasista.ice  Including  training  of  personnel. 
In  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
uia-  a^t  and  if  Stale  and  local  Uws  relating 
t»j  !i»i  anAgs.  devices,  or  cosmetics,  and  for 
j-,her    pL.rjx:)sea,    and 

S  3I9<5  A  bill  to  protect  chlldreQ  and  oth- 
ers from  accidental  death  or  Injury  by 
amendmit  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  with  respect  to  aspirin  intended 
for  children,  safrty  ctof^uree  on  drug  oontain- 


ers.    and  cauUonary  labeling  of  containers 

of  articles  subject  to  tiie  act  where  neoeesary 
to  that  end;  to  the  Committee  on  Lal>or  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr,  MAOmrSOlf : 
8  8197.  A  bill  to  amend  section  41«  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  and 

8.  3198.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MaoKriTsoM  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate   headings.) 

By  Mr,  JAVTTS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KsKMTDT  Of  Maasachusetts) : 

8,3199.  A  bin  to  amend  section  213(a)   of 

the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  reepect  to 

claims  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations;  to 

the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  atx>ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
8.  3200.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  closing 
time  for  polling  places  in  certain  Federal 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
8.  3201.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  coordina- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs  with 
the  activities  of  the  a.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
8.3203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the    100th    anniversary    of    the    opening   of 
Chlsholm  Trail;   to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
8.  3203.  A  biU  to  amend  section  8(a)  (3)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  protect 
the  rights  of  employees  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  membership  In  a  labor  organization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remaks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McGke)  : 
8.  3204.  A  bill  to  autiiorlze  a  separate  sleeve 
Insignia  for  Merrill's  Marauders,  a  volunteer 
unit  of  the  VS.  Army  that  served  In  the 
Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater  of  operations 
during  World  War  U;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kkknxdt  of  New 
York  when  he  introduced  the  above  biU, 
wtUob  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTBEB  PRINT  ZNTTTLED 
"CATAIiOa  OP  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS— SECOND  SUPPLEMENT. 
JANUARY  10,  1966" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  <8.  Con. 
Rea.  84)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
dltlOTial  copies  of  the  committee  print 
enUtled  "Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Governments — Second 
Supplement,  January  10,  1966."  which, 
under  the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Mdskh,  which  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "Reports  of  Committees.") 


A  BILL  TO  ALLOW  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES CREDIT  FOR  UNUSED 
SICK  LEAVE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,'  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  to  provide  a  formula  by  which 
civil  service  employees  may  have  granted 
as  creditable  service  accumulated  unused 
sick  leave  In  computing  retirement  an- 
nuities. This  measure  is  Identical  to  H  Jl, 
13754  championed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  able  Representative. 
Robert  B.  Duncan,  of  Oregon. 

Under  the  present  system  Federal  em- 
ployees are  allowed  13  days'  sick  leave 
annually.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  good 
healfi  throughout  their  careers  And  by 
retirement  time  they  have  saved  up  to 
3,000  or  more  hours  of  unused  sick  leave. 
Currently,  no  form  of  compensation  or 
credit  is  granted  to  loyal  workers  who  re- 
tire with  surplus  sick  leave. 

While  I  am  confident  that  the  major- 
ity of  Federal  employees  do  not  abuse 
Kick  leave  privileges,  those  who  do,  cause 
an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  create  dissension  among  em- 
ployees. Each  day  of  sick  leave  taken 
when  not  Justified  is  a  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  employee's  pay  for  that 
day.  The  Government  must  act  to  curb 
imnecessary  absences  by  taking  positive 
steps  to  encourage  employees  not  to  use 
sick  leave  except  in  cases  of  actual  Illness. 
Similar  measures  have  been  Introduced 
in  this  Chamber  which  provide  the  em- 
ployee with  an  option  of  having  accrued 
sick  leave  added  to  the  length  of  service 
In  computing  his  annuity,  or  he  may  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  amount  of  accrued 
sick  leave  at  retirement  to  be  compen- 
sated for  in  cash  sis  severance  pay. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  my  reasons  for 
favoring  a  program  which  offers  a  more 
permanent  form  of  compensation.  An 
employee's  years  of  accumulated  sick 
leave  should  have  a  residual  value  as  op- 
posed to  an  Immediate  cash  benefit.  An 
extra  boost  in  annuity  payments  has  a 
lasting  value  and  la  a  proper  recognition 
of  an  employee's  many  years  of  dedicated 
service.  A  program  offering  a  cash  set- 
tlement may  prove  harmful  to  those  em- 
ployees who,  In  hopes  of  receiving  a 
larger  cash  payment,  may  neglect  their 
health  by  working  when  they  should  be 
home  In  bed. 

Under  my  bill,  an  employee  shall  re- 
ceive credit  for  his  tmused  sick  leave  at 
the  rate  of  one-twelfth  of  1  year  for  each 
full  period  of  173  hours  of  his  unused  sick 
leave.  For  example,  an  wnployee  with 
2,100  hours  of  sick  leave  to  his  credit  at 
retirement  would  receive  an  additional 
annuity  which  would  be  approximately 
2  percent  of  his  high  5-year  average  sal- 
ary for  each  year  of  his  life  after  his 
retirement.  This  Is  less  than  half  what 
it  would  cost  the  Government  If  each 
employee  used  all  of  his  sick  leave  during 
his  working  life. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  wouW  cut  down 
on  the  incidence  of  sick  leave  abuses  by 
providing  an  equitable  means  of  compen- 
sation for  employees  who  retire  with  ac- 
cumulated sick  leave  hours,  yet  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  nomlnaL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH  (Mr. 
Harms  In  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3192)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  sick  leave  as  credit- 
able service  for  annuity  computation  im- 
der  such  act,  Introduced  by  Mrs.  Nru- 
BERGER,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  LIBERALIZA- 
TION IN  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT SURVIVORSHIP 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
In  1963  I  sponsored  legislation  to  allevi- 
ate a  hardship  In  the  survivorship  pro- 
gram by  permitting  an  annuitant  retir- 
ing on  a  reduced  annuity  to  designate  a 
second  spouse  to  receive  survivor  an- 
nuity benefits  in  the  event  of  death  or 
divorce  of  the  former  spouse 

Presently  when  a  person  retires  with 
ft  reduced  annuity  under  the  survivor- 
ship annuity  provision,  the  survivorship 
benefits  cover  only  the  spouse  living  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  If  this  spouse 
should  die  prior  to  the  death  of  the  an- 
nuitant, there  is  no  way  in  which  surviv- 
orship beiieflts,  under  present  law,  can 
be  extended  to  a  new  husband  or  wife. 
This  is  cruel,  and  often  creates  extreme 
hardship. 

I  cited  examples  of  heartrending  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  country  point- 
ing to  this  hardship  situation.  The  flow 
of  mail  continues,  and  Uie  need  Is  as 
urgent  as  ever. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is 
similar  to  S.  1058,  which  I  authored  In 
the  88th  Congress. 

Other  governmental  retirement  laws, 
such  as  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement, provide  adequately  for  surviv- 
orship, vvlthout  the  restrictions  Inherent 
In  the  civil  service  retlrwnent  system. 
Congress  should  act  to  correct  this  in- 
equity. 

The  present  civil  service  survivorship 
program  is  imduly  restrictive  and  pri- 
marily causes  grievous  injury  to  widows 
who  are  oftentimes  left  destitute  In  old 
age. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  survivor  annuities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  blU  (S.  3193)  to  amend  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  survivor  annuities,  in- 
troduced by  Mrs.  Nettbbiger,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    416    OP 
THE  FEDERAL   AVIATION  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  section  416  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  The  need  for  this  amend- 
ment is  urgent  in  order  to  protect  and 
promote  the  U.S.  international  air  trans- 


portation system  and  to  eliminate  a 
built-in  procedural  advantage  enjoyed 
by  foreign  airlines  serving  the  United 
States. 

The  speed  and  flexlbUlty  of  the  jet  air- 
plane has  brought  about  miraculous 
changes  in  the  air  commerce  of  the  world, 
none  of  which  were  envisaged  when  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was  first  enacted 
In  1938  or  when  It  was  reenacted  In 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  In  1958.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  our  statutory  pro- 
cedures have  not  kept  pace  with  these 
changes  and  as  a  result  our  U.S. -flag 
carriers  are  often  placed  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  seeking  to  compete  with 
foreign  airlines  for  traffic  to  and  from 
the  United  States. 

To  meet  the  enlption  of  foreign  air 
travel  brought  on  by  the  Jet  plane,  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  State 
Department  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  has  granted  numerous  foreign 
countries  Important  air  routes  to  and 
through  the  United  States  in  exchange 
for  reciprocal  routes  for  American-flag 
carriers.  These  exchanges  are  made 
through  bilateral  air  transport  agree- 
ments negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  governments.  Once 
an  agreement  Is  signed  calling  for  an 
equitable  exchange  of  routes,  a  proce- 
dural anomaly  takes  place.  Under  the 
present  act,  the  foreign  government  is 
able  to  Implement  its  route  promptly 
whereas  the  United  States,  because  of 
Its  own  Internal  procedures,  must  often 
delay  years  before  permitting  an  Amer- 
ican-fiag  carrier  to  operate  the  recipro- 
cal route. 

In  order  to  place  in  operation  the  route 
granted  by  a  bilateral  air  transport 
agreement,  a  foreign  airline  must  file 
with  the  CAB  an  application,  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  act,  for  a  foreign  air 
carrier  permit.  This  is  a  simple  proceed- 
ing involving  only  the  one  foreign  air 
carrier  applicant.  Since  the  route  ap- 
plied for  has  already  been  included  in  a 
bilateral  agreement,  the  hearing  is  pro 
forma  and  generally  uncontested.  The 
President  approves  the  Board's  recom- 
mended decision  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit 
issues  promptly,  often  within  a  matter 
of  60  to  90  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
original  application.  Once  the  permit 
is  issued,  the  foreign  airline  is  free  to 
start  operations. 

No  such  simple  or  expedited  procedure 
is  presently  available  to  permit  an  Amer- 
ican-flag carrier  to  operate  the  recipro- 
cal route.  Under  the  present  act,  the 
President  is  often  required  to  wait  years, 
notwithstanding  the  important  foreign 
relations  or  national  defense  considera- 
tions which  may  be  involved,  before  the 
CAB  is  able  to  submit  to  him  for  ap- 
proval a  recommended  decision  cover- 
ing certification  of  an  American -flag  car- 
rier over  the  route  in  question.  It  Is 
this  situation  to  which  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  Is  addressed. 

Under  the  existing  law,  American-flag 
carriers  may  obtain  new  operating 
rights  by  one  of  two  methods: 

First.  By  a  lengthy  certlflcate  pro- 
ceeding imder  section  401  of  the  act,  in- 
cluding notice  and  hearings,  or 


Second.  By  an  exemption  under  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  act,  applicable  in  certain 
very  limited  situations. 

Under  the  certlflcate  method,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  adequate  power  to 
grant  the  necessary  operating  rights,  but 
the  decision  In  Ashbacker  v.  F.C.C.,  326 
UjS.  327  (1945)  has  been  held  to  control 
CAB  certificate  proceedings.  Delta  Air 
Lines  V.  Ctvil  Aeronautics  Board,  228  F. 
2d  17  (DC.  Clr.  1952) .  This  requires  aU 
applications  seeking  the  same  or  similar 
rights  to  be  heard  In  the  same  proceed- 
ing. As  a  result,  the  certificate  proceed- 
ings Involve  numerous  ai>plicant6  and 
they  are  necessarily  slow  and  cumber- 
some, normally  consuming  several  years 
before  completion. 

Under  the  exemption  method,  the  pro- 
ceeding can  be  fast  enough  but  the  pres- 
ent statutory  provision  as  Interpreted  by 
the  courts  severely  restricts  the  power  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  grant  re- 
lief. The  requirement  in  the  statute 
that  the  Board  find  "an  undue  burden" 
on  the  air  carrier  aw>lying  for  relief  "by 
reason  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions of  such  air  carrier'  or  "by  reason 
of  imusual  circumstances  affecting  the 
operations  of  such  air  carrier,"  Is  Inter- 
preted by  the  courts  to  require  a  showing 
of  something  more  than  loss  of  potential 
revenue  pending  completion  of  the  cer- 
tificate proceeding.  American  Airlines 
v.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  235  F.  2d  845 
(D.C.  Clr.  1956),  Pan  American  World 
Airways  v.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  261 
F.  2d  754  (D.C.  Clr.  1958).  Whatever 
may  be  said  for  the  wisdom  of  this  result 
in  a  domestic  route  situation  where  the 
competition  consists  only  of  other  U.S. 
carriers — the  situation  for  which  the 
provision  was  primarily  designed — the 
result  Is  clearly  undesirable  where  the 
traffic  is  lost  to  foreign  competition  and 
where  the  development  of  the  U 5. -flag 
International  air  transportation  system 
is  accordingly  delayed.  The  present  ex- 
emption provision  gives  neither  the 
Board  nor  the  President  authority  to  act 
In  cases  where  public  Interest  considera- 
tions alone  require  temporary  authoriza- 
tion of  one  or  more  U.S.  air  carriers 
pending  the  completion  of  certificate  pro- 
ceedings. As  a  result,  the  U.S.  carriers 
are  relegated  to  lengthy  certificate  pro- 
ceedings as  the  only  method  of  relief. 

A  few  examples  are  in  order.  Yeiu-s 
ago  two  American -flag  carriers — Braniff 
and  Panagra — applied  to  have  their 
routes  extended  to  New  York  so  as  to 
provide  the  first  U.S,-flag  one-carrier 
through-service  between  New  York  and 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  These 
applications,  together  with  those  of  nu- 
merous other  applicants  were  later  con- 
solidated In  the  United  States-Carib- 
bean-South America  case.  After  4Vi 
years  this  case  Is  still  at  the  examiner 
hearing  stage.  In  the  meantime,  two 
foreign  carriers — BOAC  and  Lufthansa — 
already  are  operating,  by  virtue  of  per- 
mits Issued  by  the  CAB  and  the  President 
under  section  402.  the  only  one-carrier 
through-services  between  the  United 
States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  two  U.S.  carriers  are  at  an 
obvious  competitive  disadvantage  and 
can  obtsdn  no  relief  until  the  United 
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Btatys-Cajiobean-South -America  case  Is 
decided  some  years  hence. 

A  -.pcor-.d  -example  occurred  some  years 
ERo  when  Trans  Canada  Airlines  started 
oi-^ratm^  a  through-service  between 
Cie- eland  and  Europe  via  Toronto. 
'HAA,  T^hlch  serves  Cleveland  on  its  do- 
mestic nptwortc.  did  not  at  that  time 
ha  e  eff-xLive  authority  to  operate 
thro'Oi'h-service  between  Cleveland  and 
Europe  on  ita  transatlantic  service.  An 
amend.Tient  of  Its  certificate  was  neces- 
sary, but  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
until  thp  so-called  Cleveland-New  York 
nonstop  case  was  finally  decided.  This 
ca.se  involved  a  large  number  of  domestic 
carriers  and  took  several  years  before 
T"A  A  .'"mally  obtained  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  compete  with  Trans  Canada 
for  Cleveland-Europe  passengers.  The 
point  Ls  that,  scleiy  as  a  result  of  the 
CAB  s  and  tiie  President's  lack  of  au- 
thority to  c<jpe  with  the  problem  ex- 
peditio  i-sly.  Trans  Canada  obtained  a 
severai-vears  lead  on  TWA  in  this  purely 
V  S  traffic  .Tiarket. 

.Another  example  is  found  in  the  cur- 
r«>r;t  Trarispaclflc  Route  case  In  which 
the  CAB  is  confronted  with  the  enormous 
cask  of  passing  upon  the  applications  of 
23    US     airline    applicants    for    routes 
throuKhcut  the  Pacific  Basin  area.    The 
current  proceeding  is  a  continuation  of 
a  proceeding  which  first  began  in  1959 
and    after   suspension   in    1961   was   re- 
opened In   1965.     It  will  take  years  for 
the    Board    Wj   sort    out   these   conflict- 
ing  applications.     Meanwhile,  two  for- 
eign   carriers — Qantas    and    BOAC — by 
virtue    of    the    expeditious    section    402 
procedures  are  already  providing  trans- 
paclflc    services    to    and    through    the 
United  SUte.?  identical  to  those  which 
are  in  Issue  In  the  Transpacific  Route 
case      In    December    1965    the    United 
States   conciud'-d    a    new   air    transport 
a8.-eement  with  Japan  wh?reby  a  Jap- 
ane.se  alrll.ne  was  granted  the  right  to 
operate  fron.  Japan  across  the  Pacific  to 
Calif  irnia  and  across  the  United  States 
to  New  York  and  beyond  to  Europe  and 
around  the  world.    JAL  has  now  applied 
for  a  .section  402  permit  for  this  route. 
No  .\mfrlcan-flag  carrier  is  permitted  at 
pre.sent  t.o  ofT»*r  such  a  service,  although 
the  national  Interest  In  providing  It  was 
recognl/^ed  by  the  CAB  as  long  ago  as 
1960      Nor  will  any  be  able  to  operate 
It — even  on  a  temporary  basis— until  the 
Tran.spaclfic  Route  case  Is  decided  years 
from  now      Thus,  the  national  Interest 
t-s  fru.strat'^d  by  procedural  deficiencies 
Th"  problem  presented  is  not  a  tem- 
pora.-y  or..'     The  cases  mentioned  are  a 
portent  of  the  future     They  indicate  that 
the  same  type  of  competitive  disadvan- 
tage l.s  likely  to  arise  when  new  equip- 
ment req  nres  changes  in  the  Interna- 
tiona! route  pattern,  and  when  new  in- 
ternational   routes    are    exchanged    by 
bllaterta!  agreement  between  the  United 
-States  and  foreign  governments.    Under 
pr-sPH'  proeedures,  the  foreign-flag  car- 
riers wi:!  be  able  promptly  to  secure  op- 
e-atlr.-:;  rights  under  section  402,  whereas 
th"   US    air  carriers  will  again  be  In- 
volved   In    lengthy    and    cumbersome 
certificate  proceedings. 

Obvlooaly  some  revision  In  the  con- 
trolling   statute    is    needed.      The    bill 
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which  I  have  introduced  is  intended  to 
provide  this  relief. 

The  bill  broadens  the  exemption  power 
of  the  CAB  to  permit  it  to  cope  with  sit- 
uations such  as  I  have  described.  It  au- 
thorizes the  CAB,  pending  decisions  on 
applications  by  UJS.-flag  carriers  under 
section  401  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
to  exempt  a  carrier  from  enforcement 
of  section  401 — thus  permitting  It  to  op- 
erate— for  a  temporsiry  period  if  the 
CAB  finds  that  the  carrier  •'is  placed  at 
a  competitive  disadvjmtage"  with  respect 
to  foreign  carriers  and  that  the  national 
interest  Is  thereby  'adversely  affected." 
The  Board's  action  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  President  which  assures  that  the 
President's  constitutional  prerogative  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  Is  fully 
respected. 

If  enacted,  the  present  procedural  In- 
equity will  be  removed,  the  CAB  and  the 
President  will  be  able  to  grant  interim 
operating  rights  to  U.S.  air  carriers  in 
timely  fashion  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete on  even  terms  with  foreign  air  car- 
riers who  receive  rights  imder  the  expe- 
dited procedures  now  available  to  them, 
and  the  soimd  development  of  the  UJS.- 
flag  international  air  transportation 
system  will  be  promoted. 

In  short,  the  bUI  will  permit  the  CAB 
upon  a  proper  showing  to  clear  away 
some  of  the  procedural  imderbrush 
which  has  been  allowed  to  frustrate  the 
national  interest.  The  effect  will  be  to 
put  the  CAB  and  the  President  In  a  posi- 
tion promptly  to  place  UB.-flag  carriers 
in  a  position  of  competitive  equality  and 
permit  them  to  make  their  full  contribu- 
tion to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  important  bal- 
iuice-of -payments  objectives  which  must 
be  attained. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  any  exemp- 
tions involving  overseas  or  foreign  air 
transportation  and  which  may  be 
granted  by  the  CAB  under  the  existing 
section  416  shall  also  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  President.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  section  801  which  requires 
approval  by  the  President  of  any  certifi- 
cate authority  granted  by  section  401 
involving  overseas  and  foreign  air 
transiHjrtation. 

I  ask  unanimous  cwisent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd. 

The  bill  (S.  3197)  to  amend  section  416 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magitdson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  oa  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
8.  8187 
B*!  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congest  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1S68.  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  further  amended  as  follows : 

Sbc.  3.  In  subsecUon  418(b)  relating  to  ex- 
emption of  air  carriers,  amend  paragraph  1 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  addiaon.  if  mn  air  carrier  has  filed  an  ap- 
pUcaUon  under  aecUon  401  to  engage  in 
overseas  or  foreign  air  traasportatloa.  the 
Board  may  exempt  the  carrier  from  the  en- 
forcement of  aecUon  401  with  respect  to  air 
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transportetlon  covered  by  the  appiicaUon 
for  a  temporary  period  to  continue  not  longer 
than  aUty  days  after  the  final  decision  by  ihe 
Board  on  the  application  filed  under  secUon 
401,  If  It  finds  that  pending  hearing  and  final 
decision  on  Its  application  under  section  401 
the  carrier  la  placed  at  a  compeUUve  disad- 
vantage with  respect  to  a  foreign  air  carrier 
or  carriers  serving  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  pennlU  Issued  under  section  403 
and  approved  by  the  Preeldent  under  secUon 
801,  and  that  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  the  United  States  flag  international 
air  transportation  system  is  thereby  adversely 
affected.  No  exemption  sluOl  be  Issued  under 
this  paragraph  ( 1 )  which  Involves  overseas  or 
foreign  air  transportation  without  the  afflnn- 
atlve  approval  of  the  Board  and  the 
President." 


7847 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    402   OP 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OP  195« 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  In  recent 
years,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  about 
the  authority,  or  lack  of  authority,  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  deal  directly 
and  appropriately  with  foreign  air  car- 
riers when  and  if  their  governments  ar- 
bitrarily restrict  U,S.-flag  air  carriers' 
operations  to,  from,  through  or  over  their 
territories.  Since  the  problem  has  arisen 
in  the  past,  and  undoubtedly  will  arise 
again  in  the  futiu-e.  any  question  about 
the  Board's  authority  to  respond  in  kind 
ought  to  be  settled. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  now  possesses 
adequate  authority  imder  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  condition  or 
otherwise  limit  foreign  air  carrier  op- 
erating permits  where  required  by  the 
public  Interest  in  such  cases.  But  ques- 
tions and  debate  about  the  extent  or  lim- 
itation of  the  present  authority  have  de- 
preciated Its  value  and  usefulness.  In 
fact,  the  publicly  expressed  differences 
of  opinion  here  about  this  authority 
probably  have  weakened  our  bargtdnlng 
position  abroad,  and  may  even  encour- 
age the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  U-S.- 
flag  air  carriers  by  foreign  governments 
In  their  absence  of  concern  over  the  ob- 
JecUons  of.  or  retaliation  by.  the  U£. 
Government. 

This  bill  is  introduced  to  stimulate  the 
necessary  discussion  and  review  of  the 
Board's  authority  in  this  coimectlon.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  If  it  Is  found  necessary  to 
make  clear  that  the  CAB  has  the  author- 
ity to  take  action  against  foreign  carriers 
when  their  governments  arbitrarily  re- 
strict or  limit  U£.-flag  airline 
operations. 

Scheduled  international  air  service  is 
conducted  by  U.S.  and  foreign-flag  air- 
lines largely  pursuant  to  one  of  two  foun- 
dations— bilateral  agreements  or  the 
principle  of  reciprocity.  In  either  case, 
the  right  to  provide  this  vital  communi- 
cation between  any  two  nations  requires 
the  agreement,  written  or  tacit,  of  both 
sovereign  governments.  And  once  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  and  rights  grant- 
ed, such  rights  shotdd  be  fully  and  faith- 
fully recognized.  This  Government 
should  have  powers  over  foreign  sdr  car- 
riers no  less  than  other  governments 
have  over  our  carriers,  both  to  Insure  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
rights  granted,  and  to  permit  the  taking 


of  action  short  of  actually  tenoinatlne 
air  service. 

This  bill  would  clear  the  air  in  that 
area  once  and  for  all.  It  would  spell  out 
the  power  of  the  Board.  In  section  402  (f ) 
of  the  act,  to  take  reciprocal  action 
against  carriers  of  foreign  nationo  whose 
governments  impair,  limit,  terminate,  or 
deny  the  agreed-upon  operating  rights  of 
VS.  airlines  to  fly  to,  from,  through,  or 
over  the  territory  of  those  countries. 
Moreover,  this  bill  would  deal  with  an- 
other problem  mentioned  in  the  past  by 
some  who  believe  the  existing  statutory 
niachinery  contemplates  a  hearing  proc- 
ess too  long  and  too  involved  to  be  effec- 
tive. In  the  face  of  swift,  arbitrary  uni- 
lateral action  with  little  or  no  notice  by 
foreign  governments,  they  have  felt  our 
present  machinery  Is  unwieldy  and  In- 
effectual, This  bUl  eliminates  the  notice 
and  hearing  requirement  to  permit  the 
suspension  of  foreign  air  carrier  permits 
for  these  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Lastly,  this  bill  wUl  preclude  avoid- 
ance of  the  Intent  and  effects  of  the  au- 
thorized sanctions  by  such  devices  as  the 
substitution  of  service  by  a  foreign  air 
carrier  of  a  third  coimtry  In  the  guise  of 
a  pooling  or  similar  Intercarrler  coopera- 
tive arrangement. 

Early  discussion  of,  and  settlement  of, 
any  questions  of  doubt  about  the  author- 
ity of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  over 
foreign  air  carriers  would  be  most  bene- 
flclal.  Perhaps  the  future  would  then 
hold  fewer  and  fewer  instances  of  arbi- 
trary unilateral  action  being  taken 
against  our  airlines,  and  a  healthier  at- 
mosphere for  the  continued  growth  of 
International  air  transport  in  the  public 
Interest 

I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  blU.  together  with  the  text  of 
the  bill,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bin  (S.  3198)  to  amend  section 
402  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
introduced  by  Mr.  MacirtisoN.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  tlUe,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows:" 

S.  3198 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
•ectton  (f)  of  section  402  of  the  Federal 
ATlatlon  Act  of  19K8  (49  U.S.C.  1372  (f))  Is 
•mended  by  InserUng  "(1)"  Immediately 
Mfer  "(f)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Board  finds  that  the 
government  or  aeronautical  authorities  of 
»ny  foreign  country  have,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  taken  action  which  Impairs.  Umlte, 
tennlnates,  or  denies  agreed-upon  operating 
lights  of  any  air  carrier  designated  by  the 
Onlted  States  to  conduct  flight  operations 
to.  from,  through,  or  over  tbe  territory  of 
such  foreign  country,  the  Bo«nl  may,  with- 
out notice  or  bearing,  ruspend  and.  after 
notice  and  hearing,  cancel  or  revoke  the 
PentUte  of  foreign  air  carriers  of  such  coun- 
ty, or  alter,  modify,  amend,  or  limit  opera- 
aons  imder  such  permits,  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  sanctions  of  Uke  or  slmUar  nature. 


If  It  finds  such  action  to  be  in  the  pobllo 
Interest.  The  Board  may  also,  without  no- 
Uce  or  hearing,  to  the  extent  It  determines 
necessary  to  make  the  operation  of  this 
paragraph  effective,  restrict  operations  be- 
tween such  foreign  country  and  the  United 
States  by  any  foreign  air  carrier  of  a  third 
country  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  permit  or  agreement." 

"nie  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
N  vsoir  is  as  follows : 
AffALTsis  or  A  BrLL  "To  Ajmsxs  Sccnoir  402 

or    TKK    PiDEaAl.   AVIATTON    AcT    Or    1958" 

Section  402  Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
pertains  to  the  requirements  for.  and  the 
Issuance,  terms  and  condlttoos.  validity, 
modification  and  revocation  of  foreign  air 
carrier  permits.  Under  subsection  (f),  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  authorized  to 
alter,  modify,  amend,  suspend,  cancel  or 
revoke  foreign  air  carrier  permits,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  whenever  such  action  Is  found 
to  be  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 

The  amendment  would  authorise  the  Board 
to  suspend  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  with- 
out notice  and  hearing  and,  after  noUce  anrf 
hearing,  to  alter,  modify,  amend,  cancel  or 
revoke  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  whenever 
It  finds  that  the  Government  or  aeronautical 
authorities  of  any  fcwelgn  country  have,  over 
the  objections  of  the  Government  o*  the 
United  States,  taken  action  which  Impairs, 
limits,  terminates,  «■  denies  agreed-upon 
operating  rights  of  any  air  carrier  designated 
by  the  United  States  to  conduct  filght  op- 
erations to,  from,  through  or  over  the  terri- 
tory of  such  foreign  country.  The  amend- 
ment further  provides  for  the  restriction  of 
operations  between  such  foreign  country  and 
the  United  States  by  any  foreign  air  carrier 
of  a  third  country  In  order  to  preclude  avoid- 
ance of  the  intent  and  effects  of  the  author- 
ized sanctions  by  substitute  foreign  air  car- 
rier service  brought  about  by  foreign  air 
carrier  pooling  or  similar  foreign  Intercarrier 
cooperative  arrangements. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  WAR  CLAIMS  ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  my- 
self, a  bill  to  amend  the  "War  Claims 
Act  so  as  to  give  nonprofit  social  wel- 
fare, religious,  charitable,  and  educa- 
tional organizations  the  same  payment 
priority  now  given  to  small  business  con- 
cerns. I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriate- 
ly referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3199)  to  amend  section 
213(a)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
with  respect  to  claims  of  certain  non- 
profit organizations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  E^ennedt  of 
Massachusetts) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  the  War 
Claims  Act  provides  for  the  payment 
of  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  for  certain 
losses  arising  out  of  World  War  n. 
Awards  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  War 
Claims  Fund.  Since  the  funds  available 
may  not  be  sufBdent  to  discharge  all 
claims  in  full,  the  law  provides  for  cer- 
tain priorities,  and  thereafter  a  pro  rata 
payment  distribution  scheme. 

Section  213(a)  U)  of  the  act  provides: 

Payment  In  fall  of  awards  *  •  •  to  any 
claimant  certified  to  the  Conunlsslon  by  the 
Small    Business    Administration    as    having 


been   on  the  date  of  loss,  damage  or  d»- 

structlon.  a  amaU  business  concern,  within 
the  meaning  now  set  forth  in  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Senate  debates,  was  "to 
put  small  business  ahead  of  big  busi- 
ness." It  was  the  feeling  expressed  in 
the  Senate  that  since  large  corporations 
have  in  effect  already  "been  repaid  as  a 
result  of  tax  deductions  and  other  busi- 
nesses they  (operated"  it  would  be  Just 
to  now  give  priority  to  small  businesses 
"which  thus  far  have  not  had  any  con- 
cessions whatever  in  respect  to  the 
claims." 

A  number  of  American  agencies  or- 
ganized primarily  for  social  welfare,  reli- 
gious, charitable,  or  educational  purposes 
have  filed  claims  imder  the  War  Claims 
Act  for  the  destruction  of  their  proper- 
ties in  Europe.  These  include  church 
groups,  B'nal  B'rith  and  others.  It  Is 
felt  that  these  claimants  should  not  be 
put  in  a  worse  posiUcoi  than  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

The  reasons  which  moved  Congress  to 
give  priority  to  small  businesses  are  at 
least  equally  compelling,  if  not  more  so, 
regarding  the  claims  of  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations serving  the  public  Interest. 
Such  organizations  have  never  been  able 
to  recoup  their  war  losses  by  deductions 
from  U.S.  taxes  or  by  offsets  against 
other  businesses  abroad.  Their  com- 
bined claims  will  probably  not  equal  the 
$5  million  estimated  as  small  business 
claims  when  the  provision  to  favor  small 
business  was  enacted. 

Failure  to  grant  nonprofit  agencies  at 
least  the  same  priorities  given  to  small 
business  concerns  which  are  conducted 
for  personal  profit  would  be  Inequitable. 
This  measure  seeks  to  correct  that  sit- 
uation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  A  "CONSCIENCE 
CLAUSE" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  Insure  that  anyone  whose  objection 
to  joining  or  paying  dues  to  a  union  Is 
based  upon  religious  belief  will  not  be 
forced  to  violate  such  religious  belief. 

This  measure  is  identical  to  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last  year 
when  we  were  considering  H.R.  77,  the 
bill  to  repeal  section  14ib).  And  that 
amendment  was  adopted  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  AFL-CIO,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  representatives  of  those 
religious  groups  which  would  be  directly 
affected,  euid  with  substantial  bipartisan 
support. 

I  recognize  that  there  has  been,  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  some  con- 
troversy concerning  the  precise  language 
which  should  be  used  in  such  a  "con- 
science clause."  My  colleague.  Senator 
DoiONiac  has  recently  Introduced  a  bill 
which  differs  in  certain  respects  from 
tills  measure,  and  there  have  been  jiro- 
posals  made  In  the  House  of  Repreeent- 
atlves  which  differ  In  other  respects. 
But  the  one  proposal  which  has  already 
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been  through  the  crucible  of  public  hear- 
ings and  extended  discussion  In  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Labor  Committee  la 
this  one.  If  It  waa  worthy  of  (jenerai 
support  as  an  amendment  to  hr  77  U 
seems  cleax  to  me  that  it  ls  equally 
worthy  of  consideration  or,  its  own 
merits. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unai.;mous  con- 
sent that  this  measure  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord.  and  thai  ;t  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  1  week  for  cosponAirs 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTTKR  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  a-pp'-oprlately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at 
the  desk  for  one  week  for  cosponsors  as 
requested 

The  bin  '  S  3203 '  to  amend  section 
8  ai  '3'  of  the  Nationai  L^tx>r  Relations 
Act  to  prot«x:t  the  riKhu  of  employees 
conscientiously  opposed  to  membership 
In  a  labor  organization.  Intr^-xiuced  by  Mr. 
J.KVTTS,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
arwl  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reco«d,  as  follows: 
s.  sao3 

Be  it  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica <n  Congress  assembled.  Th*t  section  8(a) 
(3 1  at  the  National  Labor  R«latloo«  Act  is 
amended  by  su-iktng  tbe  semicolon  at  tb« 
end  thereof  and  adding  tbe  following : 

or  ;Ci  if  ne  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
believii}g  1  that  such  employee  bos  been 
Issued  a  certincate  by  tbe  National  Labor 
Relauona  Brwird  either  that  be  Is  a  member 
cif  a  rellglo'Ls  9e<-'.  or  division  thereof,  the 
established  and  traditional  tenets  or  teach- 
ings of  which  opp-iioe  a  requirement  tbat  a 
member  of  such  sect  or  dlrtalon  Join  or  finan- 
cially support  AV.y  labor  organlaatlon.  or  that, 
even  though  he  is  not  a  member  of  such  a 
religious  sect  or  division  thereof,  he  holds 
oonsclentloiis  objections  to  membership  In 
any  labor  organlisatlon  hiuwyi  uf>on  his  rell- 
^ous  tralnmjt  and  beliefs  in  relation  to  a 
Supreme  Bei.ng  Involving  duUea  superior  to 
thoae  arising  from  any  human  relation,  and 
(11'  either  that  such  employee  baa  timely 
paid,  m  lieu  of  periodic  dues  and  tnltlatlon 
fees,  sums  equal  to  such  dues  and  Initiation 
foes  U)  a  nonrellglous  charitable  fund  exempt 
from  taxation  under  eectlon  601(c)(3)  of 
the  Interna.  Revenue  Code,  designated  by 
the  labor  organization,  or  that  the  labor 
organisanon  haa  failed  upon  request  to  desig- 
nate such  i  fund  or  waives  such  payment,  or 
(lUi  that  such  em.piloyee  has  complied  wttb 
alternative  arrajigement*  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  such  empl  ..yee  ind  such  labor  orga- 
aizaUo.u.    . 


INSIO^'T.^   FOR  MERRILL'S 

MARAUDERS 
Mr     KENNEDY    of    New    York.     Mr. 

President  I  introduced  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Oee  :  and  myself,  a  bill  authorizing  a 
separate  sleeve  insignia  for  the  U.S. 
Army  5  unit  known  cu--  Merrill's  Maraud- 
ers. 

This  volunteer  unit,  unofficially  known 
as  Merrill  s  Marauders,  served  with 
great  distinction  In  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater  during  the  Second  World 
War  In  recognition  of  Its  valor  and  ac- 
complishments, the  unit  was  awarded  the 
Armys  Dtstl.-i^'oished  Unit  Citation  on 
July  5,  1944. 


While  engaged  In  operations  between 
February  and  May  of  1944.  the  men  of 
the  5307tii  Compo&ite  Unit  won  the  fol- 
lowing awards  for  personal  valor; 

Six  rn.'itlngulshed  Service  Croesee. 

Forty-one  Silver  Stars. 

Three    Oak    Leaf    Clusters    to   Silver 

These  awards  were  won  In  5  major  and 
30  minor  engagements  during  the  proc- 
ess of  driving  toward  the  town  of  My- 
Itlkylna  in  Japanese-held  Burma,  cap- 
turing Myitlkyina  and  Its  important  air- 
field. 

The  Marauders  suffered  casualties  in 
this  operation.  A  ^iital  of  93  men  were 
killed  in  action;  8  were  missing  in  ac- 
tion; and  293  were  wounded  in  action. 
In  addition,  a  total  of  1.970  suffered  from 
jungle  diseases  such  as  amoebic  dysen- 
tery, typhus  fever  and  malaria. 

As  a  sign  of  their  unit  spirit  and  their 
pride  In  their  accomplishments,  the 
men  of  Merrill  s  Marauders  wore  a  dis- 
tinctive shoulder  patch. 

The  patch  consists  of  a  blue  shield 
with  the  words.  "Merrill's  Marauders" 
inscribed  across  the  top  of  the  shield  in 
red.  An  inner  shield  outlined  in  red  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  In  the  upper 
left  section  is  the  white  star  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  a  blue  backgroimd. 
In  the  lower  right  section  Is  the  white 
star  of  India  on  a  blue  background.  A 
red  thunderbolt  nms  diagonally  across 
the  upper  right  and  lower  left  sections 
of  green. 

Although  the  men  of  the  5307th  Com- 
posite Unit  wore  the  shoulder  patch  de- 
scribed above,  It  has  never  been  officially 
designated  as  the  unit  insignia.  Merrill's 
Marauders  were  disbanded  upon  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  their  long  range 
penetration  mission  and  the  battle  hon- 
ors of  the  unit  have  been  transferred  to 
the  75th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  VB. 
Army.  The  unit  was  never  reformed  and 
is  unlikely  to  be  reformed  as  an  orga- 
iTlzatlon  of  the  Army. 

However,  some  veterans  of  the 
Marauders  are  serving  with  the  Uj3. 
Army  or  its  Reserve  components  today. 
Under  current  Army  regulations,  they 
are  not  permitted  to  wear  this  shoulder 
insignia 

The  Merrill's  Marauders  Association, 
composed  of  former  members  of  the  unit, 
have  asked  me  to  introduce  legislation  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  prescribe  as  the  approved  in- 
signia of  the  5307th  Composite  Unit,  Pro- 
visional, the  shoulder  sleeve  insignia 
worn  by  members  of  this  unit  while  serv- 
ing in  the  China-Bunna-Indla  theater 
of  operations  during  World  War  ET. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3204)  to  authorize  a  sep- 
arate sleeve  insignia  for  Merrill's  Marau- 
ders, a  volunteer  unit  of  the  VJB.  Army 
that  served  in  the  China -Burma-India 
theater  of  c^>eratlons  during  World  War 
n,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kkhnxot  of  New 
York  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McOm),  was 


received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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TEIAPPIC  SAPEOY  ACT  OP  1966 
AMENDMENTS 

SICXMDISCMTS    NOS.    810  TO    SIS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  jimlor  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ktknkdy]  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son J,  I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  series  of  amendments  to  S.  3005.  the 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

UANSATOaT   MOTOa   VXaiCLX   SATETT 
BTSNOAaOS 

The  first  amendment  would  make 
mandatory  the  setting  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  within  1  year  after  en- 
actment of  this  act.  and  would  cause 
those  standards  to  become  effective  no 
sooner  than  180  days  nor  later  than  1 
year  from  the  date  on  which  the  stand- 
ards were  issued.  The  amendment  also 
provides  for  annual  review  and  appro- 
priate revision  of  these  standards  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary. 

As  presently  drafted,  S.  3005  leaves 
the  setting  of  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards to  the  discretionary  judgment  of 
the  administering  Secretary.  It  pro- 
vides that  2  years  after  enactment,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  making 
certain  findings,  would  he  authorized  to 
set  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment,  which 
would  become  effective  no  sooner  than 
180  days  and  not  later  than  2  years  after 
issuance  of  the  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  response  to  the  shocking  problem 
of  traffic  safety  in  America  has  been  slow 
in  coming.  With  each  passing  year,  the 
toll  of  death  and  injuries — the  fantastic 
economic  loss — has  mounted  with  alarm- 
ing speed.  We  cannot  speak  now  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  and  years  of  delay 
in  setting  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  without  thinking  of  the  human 
price  that  must  be  paid. 

Nor  can  we  rely  on  the  volimtary  ap- 
pro€ich  advanced  by  the  industry.  The 
question  of  public  health  and  safety  Is 
not  to  be  left  to  private  policy  makers. 

If  present  accident  rates  continue  we 
will  be  losing  60,000  Americans  each  year 
in  traffic  accidents  by  1972.  How  many 
must  die  and  be  maimed  before  we  be- 
gin to  see  the  problem  of  highway  safety 
as  a  major  social  calamity  which  de- 
serves prompt  and  effective  remedial 
action?  We  in  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  make  affirmative  national 
policy  in  this  vital  area.  To  adopt  the 
language  of  the  present  bill  would  be  to 
see  40  or  50  million  new  cars  roll  off  the 
assembly  lines  free  of  any  safety  regula- 
tion. 

If  we  want  this  law  to  be  a  potent, 
effective,  and  timely  instrument  for  the 
protection  of  the  traveling  public  and 
the  pedestrian  we  must  legislate  firm 
policy  gtiidellnes  for  action  by  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Commerce.  In  the  recently 
passed  tire  safety  bUl  we  did  not  leave 
the  question  of  setting  standards  to  the 


discretion  of  the  Secretary.  We  directed 
him  to  issue  them  by  a  certain  date.  We 
should  do  the  same  with  respect  to  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RzcoRD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  win  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  510)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  Une  20,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  18  on  page  4  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpoeea  o*  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall, 
within  one  ye«u-  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  establish  and  Issue  by  order,  in  accord- 
ince  with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  Federal  motor 
rehlcle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
snd  motor  vehicle  equipment.  Such  stand- 
•rds  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register." 

On  page  4,  line  23.  strike  out  "two"  and 
Insert  tn  Ueu  thereof  "one". 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  Une  13,  strike 
out  all  through  line  22  and  insert  in  lieu 
tbereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
uut,  to  the  extent  he  deems  neceasary  to  ctury 
out  the  jM-ovlslons  of  this  Act.  by  order  revise. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
the  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
hBued  pursuant  to  this  sectlcm.  Such  re- 
vised standards  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  specified  by  the  Secretary  In  the  regu- 
IsUons  prescribing  such  standards  which 
»h*U  be  no  sooner  than  180  days  nor  later 
Uwn  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  such 
•tandards  are  lamied,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds,  publUhlng  his  reasons  tlierefor,  that 
»n  earuer  or  Uter  date  1«  la  the  public 
Interest." 

PaOTOTTPE  SATZ  CAB  PaOGXAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my 
»econd  amendment  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  a  program  to  con- 
8tnict  and  test  a  prototype  safe  car  and 
authorize  him  to  fund  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  construction  and  testing 
of  a  prototype  safe  car  produced  by  a 
State.  The  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  Joins  in  sponsoring 
this  measure. 

The  current  language  of  the  bill  could 
be  Interpreted  to  authorize  such  action 
by  the  Secretary.  However.  I  view  this 
&s  so  essential  a  part  of  any  effort  to 
»nlve  at  proper  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  that  I  believe  it  deserves 
M  be  spelled  out. 

Prototype  safe  cars  are  not  engineer- 
ing forays  into  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
They  are  a  practical  and  efficient  means 
of  advancing  automotive  technology  and 
providing  benchmarks  for  measuring  the 
relaUve  safety  and  safe  performance  of 
»Membly  line  products.  Without  an 
adequate  prototype  safe  car  program, 
the  Secretary  will  be  handicapped  In  his 
efforts  to  obtain  data  on  which  to  base 
we  promulgaUon  of  standards.  This 
•mendment  would  provide  lor  the  con- 
wnicUon  of  more  than  one  prototype 
«ie  car  in  order  to  assure  a  variety  of 


approaches  and  a  degree  of  competitlan 
in  the  search  for  safety  motor  vehicles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recorb. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  511)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

On  page  10,  between  lines  IS  and  16  Insert 
the  following: 

"DEVELOPMENT      OF      PEOTOTTPE      BATS      MOTOa 
VEHICUB 

"Sbc.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  reduce  trafflc 
accidents,  and  deaths,  injuries  and  i»'operty 
damage  resulting  from  trafflc  accidents 
through  the  development  of  safety  designs, 
characteristics  and  featuree  for  motor  vehi- 
cles and  motor  vehicle  equlpoaent,  and  to 
assist  the  Secretary  In  prescribing  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standairds  pursviant  to 
section  102,  the  Secretary  Is  authoriaed  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  research,  develop, 
construct  and  test  fully  operational  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  In  prototype  quantities 
embodying  such  safety  designs,  character- 
istics and  features  and  technical  approaches 
as  he  deems  necessary.  Such  program  ahaU 
not  be  limited  to  traditional  methods  of 
automobUe  design,  styling,  testing,  produc- 
tion or  sales  practices  and  methods. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

•'  ( 1 )  acquire  by  purchase,  license,  lease  for 
a  term  of  years  or  less,  or  donation,  secret 
processes,  technical  data.  Inventions,  patent 
applications,  copyright  applications,  patents, 
copyrights,  irrevocable  nonesclxislve  licensee, 
and  other  rights  and  Ucenses  under  patents 
and  copyrights  granted  by  this  or  any  other 
country; 

"(2)  negotiate  research  contracts,  procure 
trade  journals  and  technical  information, 
and  employ  experts  and  consultants  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $76  per  day. 
Including  travel  tune,  and  while  so  employed 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
pensee.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  eub- 
Blstence,  as  authorized  by  section  6  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persona  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently:   and 

"(3)  consult  with  any  individuals,  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations  from 
which  sound  data,  recommendations  and 
evaluations  may  be  obtained. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  this  section  and  upon  application  by  a 
State,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
a  grant  piu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  for  the  pajmient  of  up  to  90  jjer 
centum  of  the  cost  of  a  program  to  design, 
develop,  construct  and  test  fully  operatUmal 
passenger  motor  vehicles  in  prototype  qiian- 
tltlee  embodying  such  safety  designs,  cbar- 
cu:terlstics  and  features  as  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  such  State.  sliaU  pre- 
scribe.   Such  application  shall — 

"(1)  designate,  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram, a  State  agency  that  hs«  demonstrated 
competence  In  the  design,  development  and 
construction  of  such  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  such  program.  Including  a 
cost  analysis  and  a  feasibility  study; 

"(3)  contain  aaurances  that  the  desig- 
nated agency  has  authority  to  carry  out 
such  program  In  conformity  with  this  sub- 


section and  the  application,  and  that  such 
State  will  pay  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  coet  of  such  program; 

"(4)  provide  such  fiscal  control,  fund  ac- 
counting, and  reporting  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(6)  contain  such  further  information 
and  assurances  as  tbe  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulation require. 

"The  Secretary  may  approve  any  applica- 
tion which  he  determines  conforms  to  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection." 

On  page  8,  line  6.  strUe  out  "eectlon  113" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  114". 

On  page  10.  line  17,  st^-lke  out  "Sac.  105" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  107". 

On  page  11.  line  6,  strike  out  "Sxc.  IOC" 
and  insert  In  Heu  thereof  "S»c.  107". 

On  page  12.  line  7,  strike  out  "Sac.  107" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  108". 

On  page  12,  line  19,  strike  out  "eectlon 
11(b)"  and  Uuert  In  Ueu  thereof  "aecUon 
112(b)". 

On  page  14,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  108" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  109". 

On  puge  14,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "sec- 
Uon  107"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "section 
108". 

On  page  14,  line  6,  strike  out  "section  107" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  108". 

On  page  14,  Une  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  lOfl" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  110". 

On  page  15.  Une  13,  strike  out  "Sec,  110" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  111". 

On  page  15,  line  16.  strike  out  "section 
l<r7"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  tiiereof  "section  108". 

On  page  18,  Une  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  111" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "S»c.  113". 

On  page  19,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  112" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  113". 

On  page  20,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  113- 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  114". 

On  page  20,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  114" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sac.  116". 

On  page  20,  line  22,  strike  out  "Sic.  116" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11«". 

On  page  20.  Une  24.  strike  out  "W.OOO.OOO" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "618,000,000". 

PtTBLIC  NOTICE  OF  SAfTTT   HAZARD  DETECTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  my 
third  amendment  would  provide  an  es- 
sential improvement  in  the  recordkeep- 
ing section  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  by 
reqtilrlng  that  the  Secretary  be  furnished 
with  copies  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  sent  by  auto 
manufacturers  to  their  dealers  or  cus- 
tomers concerning  the  operation  or  de- 
fects of  any  motor  vehicle  or  piece  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  public  safety 
and  convenience  will  be  served  he  may 
take  appropriate  action  to  alert  the  pub- 
lic, based  on  information  received 
through  these  bulletins  or  arrived  at 
independently  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  the  air  of  confidential- 
ity adopted  by  auto  manufacturers  with 
respect  to  defects  or  deficiencies  in  their 
products  constitutes  what  might  almost 
be  called  a  betrayal  of  public  trust.  Just 
a  day  or  two  ago,  Oeneral  Motors  con- 
firmed that  It  is  recalling  mor«  than  a 
million  1964  and  1965  cars  for  corrective 
modification  of  a  safety  hazard.  One 
can  reasonably  ask  why  it  took  so  long 
for  OM  to  act.  I  am  asking  the  four 
auto  companies  to  furnish  my  subcom- 
mittee with  a  complete  list  of  product 
defect  warnings  Issued  since  1960. 

A  national  magazine  recently  reported 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  called  In 
1965  Lincoln  Continentals  because  It  had 
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been  fo\ir.d  that  the  brake  S'^d  used  In 
these  cars  would  not  stand  up  to  heat. 
Pjrchasers  of  certain  mod'^L*  of  Chrysler 
Corp  cars  received  a  >iUt  "arly  In  Feb- 
ruary from  the  service  manager  In  De- 
troit urging  them  to  have  the  wheels  on 
their  cars  inspected  by  their  local  deaJer. 
The  letter  spoke  of  seeking  to  assure  the 
customer  of  maximum  satisfaction  but 
made  no  mention  of  any  safety  hazard 
despite  a  clear  implication  that  wheels 
bearing  certain  identification  marks  were 
deficient  and  should  be  replaced  without 
delay 

Experience  makes  it  all  too  clear  that 
manufacturers  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
take  aggressive  steps  to  Inform  the 
motoring  public  candidly  and  quickly  of 
PK,'tentlal  defects  or  hazards  in  their 
products  If  an  unsafe  condition  Is  un- 
covered in  a  particular  make  or  model 
of  automobile,  the  public  deserves  to 
know  about  it  immediately,  not  simply 
when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer,  and  In  the  form 
of  ar.  honest  warning — not  a  product  Im- 
provement flyer. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record 

The  PRESmrNO  OFFICER.  Ttie 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred:  8u:id,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

The  amendment  (No.  512)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Bo  follows: 

Cm  p&ge  li.  b«twe«a  lines  21  and  33,  Insert 
ths  following  new  Subsection: 

id)  Every  man  of  acturer  of  motor  rehlclee 
•hall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  copy  of 
all  .notices,  buiietin*  and  other  coznmunlca- 
tloas  to  the  dealers  of  such  manufacturer 
ai.d  purchasers  of  such  manufacturer*'  prod- 
ucts regard. ng  the  operation  of  any  motor 
vehicle  or  any  nnotor  vehicle  eqxilpment  eold 
or  serviced  by  auch  dealer  or  regarding  any 
defect  In  such  vehicle  or  equipment.  The 
Secretary  shall  disclose  so  much  of  the  in- 
formation cont».ned  ,a  such  notice  or  other 
Information  obtained  under  subsection  (a) 
to  the  public  aj  he  deems  wiU  aaatst  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purpo8e«  -)f  thU  Act,  but  he  shall 
not  disclose  any  information  which  contains 
or  relates  to  a  trade  »«>cr?t  or  othw  mattar 
referred  to  la  section  1305  of  title  18  0*  the 
United  States  Code  unless  he  determines  that 
1*.  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act." 

ANfrCAL     REPOeT    TO     CONOaaSM 

Mr     RIBICOFF      Mr.    President,    my 

I'ust  amendment  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  efforts  of  his  depart- 
ment in  promoting  traffic  safety.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  vitally  important  that 
Congress  be  kept  thoroughly  informed 
about  how  this  bill  Is  bein>{  admlnl.stered 
and  with  what  effect  Serious  charges 
have  been  aired  abroad  which  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Ooveniment  has  not 
been  adequately  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  the  travelin^j  public  on  our 
highways — that  a  kind  of  conspiracy  of 
siience  has  prevailed  between  the  Qov- 
ernment  and  certain  eiemenUs  of  our  va.st 
highway  transportation  system 

We  must  end  forever  anj'  suspicion  In 
the  public  mind  tr,at  economic  inu>re«t« 
have  priority  over  h.ghv^-ay  safety. 
Moveover.  we  nee<i  u-)  recognize  that  im- 
proving traffic  safety  is  a  ci:Hnpiex  mat- 


ter stfid  that  there  are  areas  where  we 
need  to  gather  far  more  Information  than 
is  presently  available.  If  the  Secretary 
needs  additional  resources  to  conduct  re- 
search or  to  administer  this  program 
properly,  then  we  should  learn  of  it 
promptly. 

Finally,  we  need  a  detailed  armual  re- 
port from  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  this  legislation  needs  to  be  re- 
vised and  strengthened.  The  problem 
of  traffic  safety  must  not  be  allowed  to 
slide  off  Into  some  dark  comer — there 
to  be  Ignored  until  once  again  the  Amer- 
can  public  cries  out  for  protection  from 
this  brutal  but  essential  Ifistrument  of 
our  society. 

I  say  "cries  out  again"  because  today 
the  public  Is  aroused;  indeed.  Is  deeply 
disturbed  by  this  problem.  The  high- 
way statistics  are  reaching  out  to  touch 
with  tragedy  literally  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families.  Half  of  all  the  new  cars 
built  each  year  end  up  with  blood  on 
them — Involved  In  some  kind  of  Injury- 
producing  accident  in  the  course  of  their 
Inevitable  trip  to  the  JurUcyard. 

Each  year  that  passes  brings  more  cars 
and  more  drivers  to  our  overloaded  high- 
way system,  increasing  the  chances  for 
accident  Involvement.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  final 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  support  to  a  strengthened  and 
amended  version  of  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  513)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as 
follows: 

On  page  20,  Une  la,  strike  out  "RSaUUk- 
TIONS"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "RBOX7- 
LATIONS  AND  REPORT". 

On  page  30.  line  17,  insert  "(a)"  Imme- 
diately after  "Sk.  114." 

On  page  30.  between  lines  30  and  31  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  on  the 
administration  of  this  Act  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  which  shall  contain  an 
evaluation  of  the  national  trafDc  safety 
situation." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  adopt  the  most 
vitally  needed  piece  of  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation  that  has  come  before  this 
body  In  many  years.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  help  protect  the  American 
citizen  frcMn  a  machine  he  has  yet  to 
learn  to  master  and  yet  cannot  do  with- 
out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro  an  article 
from  yesterday's  New  York  Times  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.   Apr.  4,   18««1 
One  and  Okx-kai^  MnoJON  Caes  Called  at 

FOB  CBXTaOLBT  MODZmMO 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 
D«T»orT.    April    4. — The    General    Motors 
Corp.  said  today  that  about  1.5  million  of  lU 


Chevrolet  models  now  on  the  highways  would 
be  recalled  to  correct  a  throttle  that  sticks 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  two  modeU  involved  will  be  called  la 
by  Chevrolet  dealers  to  have  the  Improve- 
ment  Installed  free,  the  company  said.  The 
models  are : 

The  l«66  standard -sized  Chevrolet— tn- 
eluding  the  Caprice,  ImpaU.  Biscayne  and 
Bel  Air  models— with  Power -Glide  transmis- 
sions. 

The  1964  and  1986  Chevelle — Including  the 
800,  the  Malibu,  and  the  de  luxe — with  Power- 
Glide  transmission. 

Chevroleta  and  Chevellea  equipped  wtUi 
either  a  manual  transmission  or  a  Turbo- 
Hydra-Matlc  transmission  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  improvement,  the  com- 
pany said. 

A  Chevrolet  spokesman  said  that  the 
division  Itncw  of  five  instances  when  the 
throttle  had  Jammed  on  cars  with  the  Power- 
glide  feature. 

This  occurred,  the  spokesman  insUted 
when  the  autos  were  operated  at  a  steady, 
sustained  speed  in  a  heavy,  wet  snowstorm 

It  Is  possible  for  snow  to  pack  tightly  about 
a  linkage  rod  and  freeze  at  temperatiires 
around  33  degrees  if  the  throttle  is  held 
steady  for  a  time,  the  Chevrolet  official  said. 

Chevrolet  intends  to  install  a  shield  about 
6  by  10  inches  in  size  that  win  fit  over  the 
carburetor-transmission  linkage. 

The  OM  division  mailed  out  letters  to  It* 
6,500  dealers  several  months  ago  In  wlilcli 
the  improvement  was  ordered. 

Each  shield  will  reportedly  cost  the  com- 
pany about  t2,  so  that  the  entire  project 
would  Involve  about  93  nailllon.  About  30.- 
000  shields  have  been  Installed  so  far.  It  was 
estimated. 

An  official  said  "every  effort"  would  be 
made  to  find  the  rest  of  the  owners  of  cars 
involved  and  that  registered  letters  would  be 
sent  to  them  if  necessary. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  the  dealers 
could  not  be  forced  to  continue  their  efforts 
If  the  InlUal  attempts  failed.  The  dealers 
are  "Independent  businessmen,"  he  pointed 
out. 

The  Chevrolet  spokesman  also  said  that 
In  many  areas  of  the  country  it  snowed  only 
rarely.  If  ever,  and  that  elsewhere  the  freeie- 
upe  occurred  only  under  special  snow  con- 
ditions. 

When  asked  why  the  throttle  problem  was 
not  encountered  during  tests  at  the  General 
Motors  proving  grounds  at  Milford,  Mich., 
he  said  the  division  "didn't  happen  to  nin 
Into  that  kind  of  snow  out  there." 

LXXXACS    aOD     ArrKCTED 

The  carburetor,  which  sends  a  mixture  of 
fuel  and  air  into  the  engine,  is  connected  to 
both  the  accelerator  pedal  and  the  automaUo 
trsinsmlsslon. 

The  linkage  rod  that  Is  subject  to  freeze- 
up.  the  spokesman  explained,  is  one  that 
runs  between  the  carburetor  and  the  trans- 
mission. 

With  thU  frozen,  it  was  said,  the  accel- 
erator pedal  would  In  turn  be  held  immobile. 
In  effect,  the  car  would  keep  going  even  when 
the  motorist  took  his  foot  off  the  gas  pedal. 

The  Chevrolet  spokesman  said  there  had 
been  no  injuries  in  any  of  the  five  freeze-up 
Incidents  aboiit  which  the  division  said  It 
had  learned.  He  said  he  did  not  know  if 
accidents  had  resulted. 

"Usually  they  (the  drivers)  managed  to 
get  It  (the  car)  under  control  some  way."  the 
spokesman  said. 

Sometimes  kicking  the  accelerator  pedal 
would  dislodge  the  throtUe,  he  explained, 
and  In  other  Instances  drivers  stopped  the 
cars  by  turning  off  the  Ignition. 

Major  manufacturers  have  all  recalled 
cars  to  dealers  for  design  improvements  or  to 
correct  defects  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

A  source  at  CJeneral  Motors  said  U  hap- 
I>ened  there  "occasionally." 
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In  most  eases  the  changes  are  made  as 
quietly  as  possible.  The  Industry's  critics 
bave  cited  past  changes  In  the  Tehlcle  as  ob- 
vious evidence  that  the  cars  ooiild  be  Un- 
proved generaUy. 

I  By  United  Press  Internationa]) 

WASHnforoN,  April  4. — Ralph  Nader,  the 
tuto  critic,  called  today  for  Federal  leglsla- 
Uon  to  require  automobile  makers  to  specify 
bow  safe  their  cars  are  and  recall  any  de- 
fective vehicles. 

Mr.  Nader,  author  of  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed."  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  at  hearings  on  proposals 
by  President  Johnson  that  could  lead  to 
Federal  regulation  of  automobile  safety. 

He  told  the  oonunlttee  that  Chevrolet  had 
begun  to  recall  1964-65  Chevellea  and  all 
1966  Chevrolete  with  Power  Glide  transmis- 
sions for  a  safety  altes-atlon.  He  said  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  had  acted  only  because 
of  the  current  controversy  over  auto  safety. 

Mr.  Nader,  in  calling  for  much  stronger 
suto  safety  leg^lslatlon  than  Preeldent  Jobm- 
■on  tias  proposed,   declared: 

"Automakers  will  not  tell  the  motorist 
such  important  facte  as  brake  stopping  abil- 
ity- 
He  said  they  were  equally  silent  on  such 
points  as  seat  strength,  dash  i>anel,  and 
windshield  cushioning  abiUty,  door  latch  and 
hinge  strength,  roof-collapee  strength,  tire 
Mowout  and  skid  resistance,  and  the  rear- 
ward displacement  of  the  steering  columxi 
under  crash  conditions. 

"if  20  years  ago  the  public  knew  that  the 
to-called  safety  windshield  in  their  cars  could 
be  penetrated  at  an  Impcict  as  low  as  12 
miles  an  tiour — which  was  true  through 
IMfr— It  might  not  have  taken  two  decades 
for  improvements  to  be  made,"  Mr.  Nader 
tald. 

He  also  said  many  thousands  of  1961  Pon- 
tiac  Tempests  were  defective  because  of  a 
"front  cross  member  design  without  a  skid 
plate  and  with  low  road  clearance." 

He  said  that  "this  exposed  the  vehicle  to 
han^ng  up  on   elevations  in  rood  surfaces 
such  as  railroad  grade  croselngs." 
crrcB  OM  LAwstrms 

"Dozens  of  claims  by  Injured  people  whose 
Tempest  stopped  in  this  manner  while  oc- 
cupants kept  going  against  windshield,  dash, 
or  steering  assembly  were  paid  by  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  who  admitted  reepon- 
tibUlty  for  such  mishaps,"  Mr.  Nader  tes- 
tified. 

Other  testimony  brought  out  that  an  auto 
•afety  reeearch  program  costing  «70O,00O  in 
Federal  funds  had  "produced  unreliable  and 
inaccurate"  conclusions. 

Dr.  Paul  Jollet,  Director  of  the  Accident 
Prevention  Division  of  the  tJepartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  made  the 
statement  after  Mr.  Nader  had  testified  that 
Department  officials  had  refused  to  say  why 
the  study,  made  by  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  had  been  prematurely  terminated. 

The  proposed  bill  would  impose  Federal 
•tandards  for  auto  construction  at  the  dis- 
wetlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It 
would  also  finance  Federal  studies  of  safety 
needs  In  cars  and  underwrite  a  portion  ot 
Bute  safety  research  work. 

Otreb  Cases  Recaixxd 

DrraoiT,  AprU  4.— Chevrolet  U  not  the  first 
automaker  to  recall  cars  for  adjustments. 

A  recent  case  Involved  some  adjustments 
msde  la  the  rear  braking  system  of  600  of 
«*  14,496  Le  Sabres  built  during  the  1966 
"hodel  run  by  OM's  Bulck  Division.  An  In- 
vestigation showed  the  difficulty  was  caused 
by  »  gasket  that  was  several  tiiousands  of 
»o  Uich  thicker  than  specifications  and  that 
"night  cause  certain  nuts  In  the  braking  sys- 
»««n  to  work  loose  after  26,000  miles  cm-  mors 
of  driving. 


Bulck  det«rmlned  600  oars  liad  been  tralli 
with  the  faulty  gasket  and  called  tbem  In 
for  repair. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Unooln-lCereury  Di- 
vision is  cxirrently  winding  up  a  program  to 
recall  40,000  of  Its  1966  Lincoln  Continentals. 

A  spokesman  said  disk  brakes  on  the  front 
wheels  heated  up  U  people  "rode"  the  brake 
pedal.  He  said  the  recalled  oars  bad  their 
brake  fluid  changed  for  a  type  wltJb  a  higher 
resistance  to  beat. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor  these  four  amend- 
ments to  S.  3005  Introduced  by  Senator 
RiBicoFF  today.  I  think  that  their  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Senate  will  materially  Improve 
the  traffic  safety  bill. 

I  think  that  the  amendments  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  issue  safety  standards  for  motor  vehi- 
cles rather  than  leave  it  to  his  discre- 
tionary authority  is  a  necessary  change 
in  this  bill.  As  I  stated  the  other  day. 
It  would  be  an  Inappropriate  delegation 
of  Congress'  authority  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  whether  safety  stand- 
ards should  be  Issued.  The  Secretary 
should  be  required  to  Issue  standards; 
his  discretion  should  extend  only  to  the 
question  of  which  standards  to  require. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  enough  Information  on  safety 
stJtndards  to  issue  requirements  within 
1  year,  and  additionally  require  that  the 
automobile  Industry  comply  with  these 
requirements  within  a  yeair  from  that 
date.  If  safety  standards  are  not  Issued 
until  1970,  as  recommended  In  the  cur- 
rent version  of  the  bill,  over  40  million 
additional  cars  will  be  placed  on  the 
highways  without  the  benefit  of  these 
safety  stamdards;  and  each  one  can  be 
expected  to  be  on  our  highways  for  6  to 
8  years. 

I  am  also  supporting  an  amendment 
to  the  language  In  S.  3005  to  require 
that  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  *f  Transportation 
with  copies  of  all  their  communications 
with  their  dealers  on  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  or  defects  In  the  cars  that 
they  have  sold.  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant that  the  purchtwer  of  a  car  be 
Informed  of  any  safety  hazards  that 
might  have  been  overlooked  or  that  de- 
velop In  the  car  that  he  buys.  This  pro- 
vlslcm  would  insure  thait  the  consumer 
Is  Informed  of  such  defects. 

The  amendment  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  an  armual  report  on  auto  safety 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  a 
necessary  one.  Such  a  document  could 
be  highly  useful  to  both  the  consumer 
and  the  auto  Industry.  It  would  fully 
describe  the  decisions  made  on  safety 
standards  during  the  year;  the  major 
safety  problem  areas  confronting  the  In- 
dustry; the  ways  in  which  research  and 
test  knowledge  Is  being  translated  Into 
applicable  safety  and  the  ways  In  which 
the  Information  developed  by  the  agency 
is  made  available  to  the  public.  It  Is 
highly  necessary  that  such  an  agency 
provide  full  Information  to  the  con- 
sumer; this  report  can  accomplish  this. 

I  am  also  supporting  an  amendment  to 
clarify  the  language  In  S.  3005  relating 
to  the  development  of  prototype  safe 
motor  vehicles.    The  original  language 


Oi'  the  bill  did  not  make  It  clear  that  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  research,  develcH^ment,  and 
testing  on  new  prototjrpe  vehicles  and 
components.  It  is  difficult  to  get  new 
safety  Ideas  adopted  by  major  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturers,  for  the  cost  of 
change  Is  great.  Testing  and  develop- 
ment of  new  Ideas  both  In  the  form  of 
vehicle  and  vehicle  components  can  be 
useful  in  highlighting  new  approaches  to 
safety  problems. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  these  amendments  in  detail. 
Their  adoption  will  benefit  all  who  drive 
cars. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMTKOMENT  NO.  614 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  myself  and  Senator  Hakris,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Senator  Nklson,  of  Wis- 
consin, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  3052,  the  "Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966." 

This  amendment  would  authorize 
grants  to  States  to  help  pay  up  to  half 
the  cost  of  developing,  establishing  or 
Improving  State  programs  for  motor 
vehicle  inspection  and  driver  education 
and  training. 

I  am  submitting  this  amendment  with 
a  clear  understanding  that  It  will  mean 
a  substantial  Increase  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  traffic  safety.  It  will,  in 
fact,  add  $525  million  to  the  cost  of  the 
administration's  proposed  highway  safe- 
ty program  over  a  6-year  p>erlod. 

There  Is  one  simple  and  irrefutable 
basis  for  this  amendment — the  adminis- 
tration's existing  proposal  is  simply  In- 
adequate. A  serious  social  problem  that 
Is  costing  the  United  States  49,000  peo- 
ple killed,  4.5  million  Injured,  and  $8.5 
billion  in  economic  loss  cannot  be  over- 
come by  distributing  $"70  miUion  a  year 
among  all  50  States  for  a  broad  range 
of  "program"  grants.  These  limited 
funds  would  have  little  or  no  Impact  on 
the  two  areas  of  State  activity  that  have 
proven  effective  in  promoting  highway 
safety — vehicle  Inspection  and  driver 
training. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  other 
areas  cited  In  the  administration's  bill 
should  be  ignored.  Better  highway  de- 
sign and  traffic  control,  effective  accident 
recording  systems  and  expanded  spot- 
Improvement  programs  all  warrant  Fed- 
eral support.  But  we  know  from  past 
experience  that  little  can  be  achieved  by 
spreading  too  little  money  over  too  wide 
an  area. 

An  investment  In  driver  training  pro- 
grams can  help  produce  a  generation  of 
younger  drivers  who  will  carry  safe  driv- 
ing habits  with  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Yet  today  only  45  percent  of  eligi- 
ble students  are  enrolled  in  driver  train- 
ing courses  In  our  secondary  schools.  To 
raise  that  figure  to  100  percent,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  prepared  to 
assume  half  the  cost — or  $60  million  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  passenger 
automobile  on  the  road  today  is  6  years 
old,  yet  only  20  States  and  the  District 
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ot  Coluinbl&  require  periodic  inspection 
at  motor  vehicles.  To  encoiirEi«e  Uie 
other  30  States  to  adopt  tnspectKHi  pro- 
KramB.  and  to  enable  thoae  which  now 
require  tn^pectian  to  expand  and  improve 
their  proKrams,  I  recommend  a  *4.5  mil- 
lion mat<;hlng  grant  proRram.  Aft^r  an 
agreed  period  of  time  these  pro«nTuns 
would  operaf!  on  a  Sfif-sustainiryj  b&sis. 

It  is  time  we  recot^nlred  the  fact  that 
trafflc  safety  la  expensive  Thi^re  is  no 
cheap  solution  to  thi«  problMn  wh:ch  we 
have  limored  so  Ion?  that  tt  has  now  be- 
come a  shocklnsr  distrrac" 

I  ask  unanimous  rf.;,spnt  ."-.at  the 
amendment  be  pr;r.r,Kl  az  'iu.s  t>olnt  in 
the  Record 

The  PRESmTNO  OFnfT^R.  The 
amendment  wlli  be  receivt-d  printed,  and 
appropnat*'Iy  referrs?d,  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amenrtnif  nt  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

The  amendment  N't  %\i>  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  oo  Public 
Worka.  as  follows 

On  png?  \  =ir^pr  line  7.  strike  out  "404,  Ha- 
Uonal  dn-.f-r  Tf-^isxer"  and  Inaert  In  lie* 
thereof 

"404    Ornnrji   for  StAte  motor  ▼•hlele  tn»pec- 

"4'^'i    Or»nt«  for   Stav>   ir'v«r  edlJCatlMl  and 

"4nfl    National    dr1v»r   register  " 

On  pa«e  4  betwean  Unas  16  and  17,  insert 
the  foiiowlng  new  tactions: 

•*!  404-  Ormnt«  for  Staus  motor  vshlcls  In- 
■pectlon  projframs. 
■  SI  P'rom  sums  appnjprlatad  pursuant  to 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  at  19««  to  carry  out 
the  provtalons  of  thLi  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  J'jne  30  !9^  and  for  the  four 
succeeding  fl»e«I  7«ar»  the  Hei-r"tary  Is  su- 
thorlsed  to  make  lO'ante  t.  St,at»«  ro  pay  up 
to  50  psr  centum  ot  the  coat  f  ir  the  develop- 
ment, astabllshment  or  lmproTeraar.c  of  State 
pro^rama  for  motor  vehicle  in.^p<?ctlo9i  In  ac- 
cordaooe  with  the  provisions  Si  this  ssctlon. 
Tha  Secretary  shaK  deterrr.ir,*-  \he  amount 
r>f  the  Federal  .iihare  -f  '^e  '  «■  '  r;~h  pro- 
(franrs  for  each  fiscal  yrar  ba5««d  ••.•;y--r^,  the 
funds  appropriated  'hfirefr^-  for  tn»'  H'vral 
year  and  the  namber  of  parti -;pi> an.;  3tato«. 

"(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  grant  program  under  ti-U  section  snail 
designate  or  create  an  appropruta  t^iAtt 
agency  for  the  purp<:.i8«>  >f  ti..u  aection.  and 
rubmlt.  throuKh  such  State  agency,  a  Stats 
plan  which  shall— 

'■  1  .  set  f  ^rth  a  pr-_,«rim  for  establtshlng, 
or  UnproTlnsf  fin  the  case  of  a  Stats  which 
already  haa  m  operatl  m  (v  S'lte  adrnlnls- 
tered  motor  vehicle  :  nspectlon  pTifc^^ra ) , 
State  supervised  motor  vetJcle  mapeoti  ii  at 
garages  or  other  suitable  faculties  ;eruftti:i  by 
the  State  for  that  p\irp<TRe: 

"'J)  sjrree  to  accept  and  ^pply  ruch  mini- 
mum standards  for  hliyhwiv  traffic  asifetv 
with  respect  to  inspection  sji  the  Secretary 
shall  by  reg\ilatlon  prescribe: 

3.  provide  that  the  s-ji-e  »•■..  pay  from 
non-Pederal  aourcea  the  cost  of  such  pr  - 
gram  In  excess  of  amoL,r.-.<i  received  uader 
this  section, 

"!4i  set  forth  pr-'i-.-i.'iion.s  f--r  the  f.nan."ing 
of  stich  plan  withoit  Federal  assistance  be- 
ginning with  the  flacal  year  ending  June  SO, 
19T3; 

"5)  contain  tatlsfacvirv  evidence  that  the 
Stats  ag«ncy  will  adeq  latei^  !!up«r?l8e  such 
prT:>«nua. 

"i8)  prOTide  that  Uie  Scarce  agency  will 
malce  such  reports  :r;  ^u  p.  f  rm  vnd  cijn- 
talning  ruch  mfomaatiur  ^  the  Secretary 
nnsy  require:  and 

"•'7 1  provide  sncti  ftncal  co-ntro!  i»nd  f-ind 
sccounttng  pr«»d\ireB  aa  may  b«  nocaaBarv  to 


i«eure  proper  diaounemMit    >(  und  aooouat- 
ing  ot  funds  received  unriw  this  seetioa. 

rhe  -;«-retary  aball  approve  any  Stats 
plan  aod  ariy  modlftcaOoa  ^tbereof  which 
.>>rapuee    w;u.    t^.e    prt^visiana    jf    sutissetlao 

"!  litfi  Oruhti  for  Btat«  driver  education 
o.ati  training  program* 
"(s)  rrom  SUBS  approprlatsd  porsuant  to 
tljs  Highway  SaSsty  Aet  of  19M  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  tbs  fiscal 
year  ending  Juns  30,  1968  and  for  the  four 
s'lrceedlng  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  Is  su- 
thorlaed  to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  up 
to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
establishing,  and  improving  programs  for 
driver  education  in  accordance  with  tha  pro- 
visions ol  tms  saetlon.  Tlie  Secretary  sImU 
dstsrmine  th«  amount  o(  the  Federal  ahars 
of  the  cost  of  such  programs  for  each  fiscal 
year  baaed  upon  the  funds  appropriated 
therefor  for  that  fiscal  year  and  the  number 
of  participating  State*. 

"(b)  Any  State  dsalrlng  to  particlpata  in 
tbs  grant  progrsm  under  this  saetkn  sball 
dssignate  or  create  an  approprlats  Stats 
agency  for  tbs  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit.  Uu-ougb  such  State  agency,  a  Stats 
plan  which  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  initUUon  of  a  Stats 
program  for  driver  education  or  for  a  slg- 
niflcact  expansion  and  tmptrovement  of  such 
a  program  already  In  exlstenoa: 

"(3)  Include  provLsloos  for  the  training 
of  qualified  instructors  and  tbslr  certlllca- 
tlon; 

"(3)  provlds  for  adequate  research,  devel- 
opment, and  procurement  of  practice  driving 
faculties,  simulators,  and  other  similar  teach- 
ing aids: 

"(4>  Include  provision  for  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  State  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  research  in  driver  education 
testing,  curriculum,  and  methods  of  in- 
ttructton: 

"<5)  provide  that  the  State  wlli  pay  from 
non-Pederal  sources  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram In  excess  of  amounts  received  under 
this  section; 

"(6)  provide  adequate  SUte  supervision 
and  adminisUatlon  of  such  driver  education; 
and 

"(7)  provlds  such  fiscal  eoatrol  aiMl  fund 
accounting  (>roc«dures  as  may  b*  nsceasary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  recalvsd  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■^c)  Prior  to  jtrsseriblng  regulations  un- 
der Uiis  ssetton  ths  SMretary  sbaU  consult 
w.th  ths  Saorstary  of  Hsalth.  BdueaUon.  and 
Welfare. 

"(d)  Tbs  Secretary  sball  approve  any 
Stats  plan  and  any  modiflcatlon  thereof 
wliich  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b) ." 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  "f  404*  and 
Btibetltute  ■'}  40«". 

On  pa^re  7.  bstwasn  Unss  a  and  S,  tusait  ths 
follow!  :ig  new  sections: 

"Sac.  106  For  ths  purpose  of  oarrytnc  out 
secUon  404  of  UUs  23,  United  States  Code. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  the  additional 
„,rr  -f  »4S  fv^  r«,',  ,.-,p  .>,e  flaeal  year  ending 
Jire  .P  iMMf  and  ■  ir  earh  of  tbs  sxiooeedlng 
fc^ur  n^'.ft:  v"rLrs 

Skt-  1o»?  pvir  the  piir^x»e  of  carryltxg  out 
secUon  4o,5  ,t  ur.ie  £>,  ^"altsd  States  Oods, 
tbarelshsr-by  a,;-,;.  .r:-'.c<i  to  be approprlatsd. 
out  o<  the  h:»-;-  wHv  -.ru-  .:.d  ihe  additional 
sum  ot  Sfii;  '"V  i>v^'  '  r  ■'.•■■  •'-..,:  yetir  ending 
June  30.  19i5fl   s.nri  '  rr  each  trf  the  succeeding 

four  fiscal  ve«rv    ■ 

On  page  7  Uae  3  strike  out  "Sac.  106"  and 
substitute  "Sac  107". 

On  pa«s  7,  11ns  10.  strlks  out  ~8ac.  106" 

andsubstltuu  "Sac.  108". 

On  pa«e  7.  line   17    strike  out  "Sac.  107" 

*r;d  ^;K<tl*'"e     '^ki-    :  "><1" 

Or  pa«e  »  :;r5e  H,  9'j^Xi  3ut  "SaO.  108"  and 
»n belt  til  t«>    Sao.  lid". 


AM£N£>MEKT8      TO     KHPIX>YUSKT 
SERVICE   AND   POVERTY   BILLfi 

ascKNMcaMTS  xoa.  sis  THaoooaa  sis 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
tinuing concern  of  many  observers  of 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  the  duplication  and 
deflctency  In  effective  coordination 
among  Its  various  programs  and  other 
Federal  programs,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  manixjwer  training.  The  cur- 
rent hearings  before  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  highlight  the  need  for  much 
more  concentrated  effort  at  coordina- 
tion of  training  programs  around  the  ex- 
isting network  of  Employment  Service 
agencies  administered  by  the  States  with 
Federal  funds. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
for  reference  to  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  parallel  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  bill  to  amend  the 
Employment  Service  Act,  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  8.  2974.  and  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  achieve  coordination 
of  the  Federal  training  programs  with  the 
Employment  Service. 

I  am  also  introducing  three  additional 
amendments  to  the  Employment  Service 
bill: 

First,  establishing  a  program  of  relo- 
cation assistance  to  increase  the  mobil- 
ity of  unemployed  individuals; 

Second,  broadening  the  provision  of  S. 
2974  for  training  of  Employment  Serv- 
ice personnel  to  Include,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  employees  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies:  and 

Third,  Increasing  the  membership  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  to  In- 
clude two  representaUves  of  the  private 
employment  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  and  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Recokd  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  amendments  will  be  received,  print- 
ed, and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  and 
bill  will  be  printed  In  the  Racoan. 

The  amendment  cso.  615'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  between  Unes  16  and  17,  Inssrt 
tiis  f oUewlng  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Tbs  Seerstary  throogfa  the  nstlooal 
manpower  servloes  system  stiaU — 

"(i)  recruit,  oonnsel  and  refer  to  the  ap- 
propriate oOos  or  agency  individuals  who  are 
in  need  of  and  eligible  for  training  under  tha 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Aet 
of  i»62  (43  vac.  3671-3630).  for  ths  Job 
Corps,  the  Nelghborbood  Tonth  Corps,  work 
training,  work-study  or  work  experience  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (43  use.  2701-3081).  for  vocational 
training  under  ths  Smith -Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act.  the  Vocational  BdiMjatlon  Act 
of  1946,  and  the  Vocational  Bdncstlon  Aet  of 
1968  (30  use.  li-S8n).  or  for  any  other 
training  program  or  oomblnstlon  of  programs 
designed  to  improve  or  restore  the  employ- 
ablUty  of  IndlTiduals  flnanosd  in  whole  or 
la  part  with  Federal  funds;  and 

"(3)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.  the  Secretary  ot  Hsaltb,  BdueaUon, 
and  Welfare,  «haDlraetar  of  the  Offle*  of  Bco- 
Bocttle  OpportaBtty.  aad  tha  bead  of  any 
other  Federal   agency  administering  a  pro- 
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ptun  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
such  employment  information  concerning 
lucb  individuals  as  he  detemUnes  will  facili- 
tate their  placement. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  f  urnlslilng  of  coordi- 
nated manpKTwer  services  to  such  individuals, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  arrangements 
as  be  deems  practical  to  have  local  offices  ad- 
ministering any  program  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  located  in  close  proximity  (in  the 
tame  building.  If  possible)  with  the  relevant 
manpower  service  center." 

On  page  10,  line  17,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  "(c)". 

On  page  10,  line  20,  strike  out  "subsection 

18)   Of. 

The  bill  (S.  3201)  to  strengthen  the 
coordination  of  economic  opportunity 
programs  with  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3201 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Bepresenfofit'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
«ll  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  order  to  insure  the  maximum  co- 
ordination of  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  with  the  programs  and 
atUvltlee  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  by  Joint  regulation, 
provide  for  such  coordination  at  the  local 
l(vel  In  public  employment  offices  throughout 
the  country.  The  Director  shall  Include,  as 
t  part  of  the  annual  report  prescribed  by 
Mctlon  608,  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
description  of  the  activities  and  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

The  amendment  (No.  516)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

8.  2974 

On  page  7,  ime  15,  insert  "(a)  '  immedi- 
stely  alter  the  section  designation. 

On  page  8,  l)etween  lines  11  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Based  upon  the  results  of  the  labor 
mobility  demonstration  projects  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the 
Secretary  of  Lal>or  shall  carry  out  a  program 
to  increase  the  moblUty  of  xinemployed  Indl- 
Tiduals  by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their 
relocation  expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  a 
program  the  Secretary  may  provide  such  as- 
lUtance,  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or 
both,  only  to  involuntarily  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals who  cannot  reasonably  l)e  expected 
to  secure  full-time  employment  in  the  com- 
munity In  which  they  reside,  have  bona  fide 
offers  of  employment  (other  than  temporary 
or  leasonal  employment) ,  and  are  deemed 
qualified  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they 
M«  being  employed.  Loans  or  grants  pro- 
Wded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  with  loans  subject  to  the 
lollowlng  limitations: 

"(1)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
psyment  of  the  loan; 

"(2)  the  credit  U  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Inderal,  SUte,  or  local  programs; 

"<3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
vith  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
•J»ure  achievement  of  the  purposes  for  which 
»•  loan  Is  made; 

"(4)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
wM  than  (A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
f"*"?  of  the  Treasury,  Uking  mto  considera- 


tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparabls  matu- 
rity, plus  (B)  such  additional  charge,  if  any, 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  purposes;  and 

"(5)  the  loan  is  repayable  wltMn  not  more 
than  ten  years. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 

to  carry  out  this  Act,  not  more  than  3 

may  be  used  in  such  year  for  the  purposes 
of  ttUs  subsection." 

The  amendment  (No.  517)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  between  lines  23  and  34,  add 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
may  make  such  training  programs  avaUable 
to  employees  of  private  employment  agencies 
on  a  reimbursable  basis." 

The  amendment  (No.  518)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  between  imes  23  and  23  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  205(a)  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  'Two  additional  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee when  such  committee  carries  out  its 
fvmction  with  respect  to  the  Manpower  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1966  sheOl  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  persons  representing  private 
employment  agencies.'  " 

On  page  17,  line  23,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
substitute  "(c)". 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
substitute  "(d)". 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE!— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    N08.    919    THBOUOH     S3S 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  sundry  amendments  which  I  In- 
tend to  propose  to  the  pending  bill  for 
foreign  assistance.  Senate  bill  2859,  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  ex- 
planatory statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  and  the 
accompanying  explanations  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  519)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  102.  Section  201  (b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  second  sentence,  strlks  out 
'and'  the  last  time  It  appears,  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  m- 
sert  a  comma,  and  add  the  following:  '(7) 
the  degree  to  wtUcb  the  recipient  country 
Is  making  progress  toward  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of 
the  press,  and  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  individual  freedom,  imtlative,  and  private 
enterprise,  and  (8)  whether  or  not  the  activ- 
ity to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  making 
the  recipient  country  self-sufflclent.' 

"(b)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  'Funds  made  available  un- 
der this  title,  except  funds  oxade  available 


pursuant  to  section  205,  shall  not  l)e  used  to 
make  loans  in  more  than  ten  countriee  in 
any  fiscal  year.'  " 

The  explanation  accompanying 
amendment  No.  519  Is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  makes  two  changes  in 
the  authority  for  development  loans. 

First,  It  adds  two  new  criteria  to  t„e  fac- 
tors to  be  taken  Into  account  In  making  such 
loans.  These  criteria,  which  are  spelled  out 
In  the  amendment,  were  included  In  last 
year's  Senate  foreign  aid  bill  as  principles  to 
t>e  taken  into  account  in  shaping  a  new 
foreign    aid   program. 

Second,  the  bill  limits  to  10  the  number 
of  countries  where  development  loans  may 
be  made  in  any  fiscal  year  except  through  the 
World  Bank  and  its  afllllates  as  provided  In 
the  transfer  authority  of  section  206. 

AID  plans  to  make  loans  to  only  iO  ooun- 
trles  In  fiscal  1967  plus  an  undistributed 
amount  of  CI8.2  nUUion  for  several  unspeci- 
fied African  countries.  Loans  of  this  latter 
type  would  be  particularly  appropriate  for 
multilateral  administration.  In  addition 
AID  lists  three  other  countries  as  "sltglble 
for  development  lending." 

The  argument  for  tills  amendment  is  that 
it  would  force  AID  to  concentrate  Its  efforts. 
TPo  the  degree  that  AID  desired  to  disperse  Its 
efforts,  it  would  have  to  do  so  through  multi- 
lateral channels. 

The   amendment    (No.   520)    was   re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on    Foreign  • 
Relations,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  after  line  18,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Sec.  311(a)  which  relates  to  general 
aut)K>rlty  for  technical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out 
"and"  the  last  time  it  appears,  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Insert 
a  comma,  and  add  the  following:  "(7)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  country  is 
malting  progress  toward  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press, 
and  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  Individ- 
ual freedom,  initiative,  and  private  enter- 
prise, and  (8)  whether  or  not  the  activity 
to  be  financed  will  contribute  to  making  the 
recipient  country  self-sufBclent." 

"(b)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  The  authority  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
more  than  40  countriee  in  any  fiscal  year.'  " 

The  explanation  accompanjdng 
amendment  No.  520  is  as  follows; 

This  amendment  makes  two  changes  in 
section  2ii(a)  wliich  contains  the  general 
authority  for  teclmical  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment grants. 

First,  It  Includes  among  the  criteria  to  be 
considered  the  factors  which  are  listed  in  the 
amendment  and  which  are  self-explanatory. 
These  factors  were  In  the  Senate  foreign  aid 
bill  last  year  as  principles  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  formulating  future  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Second,  the  amendment  linUts  to  40  the 
number  of  countries  which  may  receive  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  development  grants 
in  any  one  year.  Tliis  is  also  consistent  with 
the  Senate's  1966  aid  bill  which  suggested 
a  limit  of  50  countriee  receiving  all  types  of 
assistance.  Upon  reflection.  It  seems  that  a 
better  way  to  impose  limits  is  by  the  type  of 
assistance  furnished,  and  that  Is  what  tias 
been  done  in  this  series  of  amendments. 

The  limit  of  40  countries  proposed  by  the 
amendment  compares  with  47  in  wtiicb  AID 
proposes  techmcal  cooperation  or  develop- 
ment grant  programs  in  fiscal  1967 — plus  6 
regional  programs.  Of  the  47  country  pro- 
grams proposed,  18  are  for  less  than  $1 
million. 
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The  eunendment  (Ho.  621)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committer  or.  PorelRr.  Re- 
lalloas,  as  follows . 

On  p»ge  4,  after  lln«  17  insaTt  Uie  foUow- 
lr.il 

i.1    Sec    2Sl(b).  wtilch  relAtM  to  g«n«ral 
au-.n.iity    for    the   AUl&nce    for   ProgreM.   U 

ia  Uie  aec.jnd  *er.UJr.ce  8L.-.jce  out  'and' 
Uie  iat  ume  ii  .ippears  itrllM  out  tlie  period 
at  the  end  /f  vr.a  iter. '^enc*  and  Lnaert  a 
serr.lcoion  and  t,he  roilj'»''.r.g 

•  i5j  th*  degrea  to  which  the  recipient 
country  1«  mak.r.i^  progreaa  toward  r««p«ct 
for  the  rule  of  law,  trMdocn  of  expraMlon 
and  of  the  press,  and  recognition  ot  tb«  Im- 
portance of  individual  freedom,  IzUtiaUve. 
and  private  ea'erpr'.se:  '8)  whether  or  not 
the  activity  to  be  ar.anced  will  contribute  to 
making  the  recipient  country  •elf-auillclent: 
and  1 7)  the  eiven'  to  which  the  activity  to 
be  flnanced  wiil  contribute  to  the  economic 
ijT   political   integration  of  Latin  America.'" 

The  explanation  accompaiiylng 
amendment  No    521  Is  aa  follows:-^ 

This  amendmen:  writes  three  new  "criteria 
into  the  ll«t  iif  things  to  \>e  taken  Into  ac- 
count m  furnishing  aaalstance  under  the 
Alliance  for  Protrresa 

rhs  crlter'a  numbered  five  and  six  In  the 
Hmendment  are  taken  from  the  Senate  rer- 
stor.  nf  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  year  which 
lacljded  them  among  the  principles  to  be 
taken  Into  account  In  formulating  future 
foreign  aid  programs. 

The  remaining  point  In  the  amendment 
r-oncernini?  t.i-je  economic  or  political  inte- 
gratloo  of  lAtln  America  la  suggeeted  on  tta 
own  merits  It  is.  ;ncident*i!: v  conalstent 
with  the  reeoiutions  of  the  Rio  Conferenoe 
of    OA3    Foreign    Mlii;.sters    >a.<t    NoTOmber. 

The  ajnendment  'No.  622>  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows . 

On  page  4  after  line  22  Insert  the 
f-.Uowtng 

*'b»  Sec  2(51  which  relates  to  u>»ncra! 
authority  for  the  Alliance  for  Pr>«r'»«f;  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
'ollowing  new  suboectlon 

h  !  Loans  may  be  made  -inder  atithorlty 
of  this  title  only  to  support  national  eco- 
nomic plans  which  have  b«»«n  approved  by  the 
Inter- American  Committee  for  the  Al.ianre 
for  Progrees  Whenever  the  PresKSent  cleter- 
minea  that  the  pur;xjses  of  this  '.;•,»  would 
be  better  served  thereby,  he  may  nuiKe  ii-,iii- 
abie.  in  addnion  to  any  other  ftinds  avaU- 
abie  for  such  piirpoaes  jn  such  tersnj  \nd 
conditions  as  he  determines  r.ot  to  exceed  IS 
per  centum  of  the  f'a.nds  made  available  for 
this  title  to  the  Inter-.*imerlcan  Development 
Bank,  or  to  anv  of  the  institutions  narae<5  In 
Sec  206.  for  use  pursuant  to  the  laws  pov- 
ernlng  United  States  participation  In  the 
said  Bank  or  In  sui-h  ir.stitutlona  and  the 
governing  statutes  thereof  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  201  or  any  oUiar  requlrementa 
of  this  or  any  other  .^ct  '  "• 

The  exylanati;:.  accompanying 
amendment  No    522  Is  .i^i  follows; 

This  amendment  would  tntroduoa  two  new 
elemenu  Into  the  AUianoe  for  ProgreM.  both 
designed  to  move  It  fnrtlMr  In  tbe  dlraetloa 
of  multllateraUsm 

First.  It  would  pn-ivide  that  .A.lUani'e  for 
Progreoe  loans  may  be  mad«  -vnlv  'rt  sufjport 
national  economic  plana  approved  by  the 
Inter -American  Committee  f  )r  the  AlUance 
foe  Progress  CIAPi  The  effeit  would  be 
that  before  a  country  could  fjarucipate  fully 
In  the  AlUanoe  it  I'ouid  ha/e  to  .aiake  *  na- 
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ttoBMl  aoononUc    plan    which   would   b*  ap- 
proved by  the  Alliance's  international  body. 

1.^'  «-  .a.>a  not  he  given  the  poww  to  con- 
rui  .VLuerican  a-d,  11  would  be  glvan  only  a 
lun.fU  v«u>  in  th«  tmnm  that  If  It  did  not 
a;^;  r  '•  h  country's  plazx.  that  country  could 
receive  no  0.S.  loans.  CIAP.  conalatlng  of 
Biz  dlatlngvtlahed  Latin  Americana  and  one 
North  American,  is  In  a  better  position  than 
AH)  or  the  State  Departznent  to  Insist  on 
rlgorouB  Latin  American  compliance  with  the 
rtandarda  of  the  Alliance.  (Note,  however, 
that  the  amendment  would  not  apply  to 
grant  aid;  I.e..  to  technical  asalatance  or  to 
emergency  assistance  to  meet  unforeeeen 
contingencies.) 

Second,  the  amendment  would  authorize 
the  transfer  of  up  to  18  percent  of  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  to  the  Inter -American 
Development  Bank  or  to  the  'World  Bank  or 
its  afUlatee.  This  !'•  analogous  to  the  au- 
thority presently  existing  In  Sec.  305  for  the 
transfer  of  development  loan  funds  to  the 
World  Bank  or  Its  aSUlates. 

The  amendment  (No.  523)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

On  page  8,  after  line  1.  Insert  the  following  i 
"Src.  109.  Section  401  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1901.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  authority  for  supporting 
assistance,  ts  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a 
colon  and  the  following:  'J»rot><ded.  "niat  not 
more  than  10  countries  may  receive  asalat- 
ance under  the  authority  of  this  chapter  In 
any  flacal  year.'  " 

The  explanation  accompanying 
amendment  No.  523  is  as  follows : 

This  amendment  would  limit  to  10  the 
number  of  coiintrles  receiving  supp<»tlng 
assistance. 

The  admlntatratlon  propo— ■  IS  countries 
for  fiscal  1967.    . 

The  amendment  fNo.  624)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows : 

On  page  10,  after  tine  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

raNCK  TO  ooTTNTaias  havimo 


"Bcc.  111.  Amntd  chapter  6  or  part  I.  which 
relates  to  swtrtanoa  to  countries  having 
agrarian  ecozkonUea.  aa  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  the  title  to  raad.  'Asalatance 
to  Non-mdustrlallaed  CountilM'. 

"(b)  Add  tha  foUowtng  n«w  section: 

"  "Sac.  462.  AMistanoe  for  population  con- 
trol.— Puiids  mad*  ayallabls  for  use  under 
this  part  may  be  uaad.  when  so  requested  by 
the  recipient  country,  to  furnish  technical 
and  other  assistance  for  the  control  of  i>opu- 
latlon  growth-' " 

The  explanation  accompanying 
amendment  No.  524  is  as  follows: 

This  amendn::»r;*  st>o.  ir.cally  authorises  the 
use  at  eoonom:  a»sl8tA:>.ce  funds,  on  request. 
to  furnish  tech:  ~ai  and  Other  ftatanoe 
for   the  oootrj;     'f    p->puiation   groiwttL 

The  law  n  i*  '.pc  t\ri:]y  authorlMs  the 
conduct  of  r^a^H.r  h  -t  ,  the  probtatna  o* 
population  growth.  By  implication,  it  au- 
thortaaa  more  active  population  control  pro- 
grams. TTie  amendment  would  make  this 
authority  explicit. 

Tha  amandment  would  thereby  overcoma 
soma  lingering  timidity  oo  the  part  of  AID 
lAwyara  and  admlnlatratora  to  ambark  on  a 
aarloua  effort  to  solve  tha  undirdairakipad 
world's  most  orudal  pi-'itbiem 


The  amendment  (No.  625)  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  R«la. 
tions,  as  follows: 

On  paige  10.  between  Unea  13  and  14,  lo. 
sert  the  following: 

-<b)  Section  614(c),  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authorities,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  The  President 
shall  promptly  and  fully  Inform  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentattvet  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  of  each  use  of  funda  under  this  sub- 
section.' " 

The  explanation  accompanying 
amendment  No.  525  is  as  follows: 

Thla  amendment  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Conualttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  his  use  of  the  confidential  funds 
which  are  now  authorized  In  the  amount  of 
(60  million  by  section  614(c).  Under  the 
administration's  proposal,  the  authority  un- 
der section  614(c)  would  be  reduced  to  |2S 
million,  and  similar  authority  for  935  mil- 
lion would  be  added  In  the  propceed  Ullltary 
Assistance  and  Sales  Act. 

The  law  authorizes  the  President  to  use 
these  funds  "pursuant  to  his  certification 
that  It  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of 
the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certification 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufflclent  voucher  for 
such  amounts." 

This  Is  the  only  Important  provision  of 
the  act  on  which  the  President  Is  not  re- 
quired to  make  some  kind  of  report  to  Con- 
gress. Most  of  these  reports,  many  of  which 
are  classified,  are  made  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate.  In 
view  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  subject  matter, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  require  re- 
ports on  the  use  of  confidential  funds  only 
to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relatlona  Commlttae. 

There  ought  to  be  some  congressional 
check  on  these  funds,  and  this  Is  certainly  a 
minimal  one. 

The  amendment  (No.  526)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, as  follows: 

On  p€«e  11,  Bnee  5  through  9.  Strike  out 
•ubseotlon    (a)     and    Insert    the   following: 

"(a)  Section  623(b),  which  relates  to  coor- 
dination with  foreign  poUcy,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  '(Including  any  dvlc  action  and 
sales  jjrogram)"  and  inserting  "(Including 
civic  action)  or  sales  programs'.** 

The  explanation  aocomiianylng 
amendment  No.  628  Is  as  follows: 

Thla  rather  technical  amendment  to  the 
admlnlstraUon's  economic  aid  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  preserving  the  requirement 
of  existing  law  that  reoommendatlons  per- 
taining to  military  assistance  be  coordinated 
with  political  and  economic  conalderatlons. 

The  admlnJatraUon  bill  makes  two  changes 
In  tha  *>xis±ing  law  (secUon  62a(b)). 

First,  it  makes  a  technical  change  designed 
to  emphasize  the  ooxtoept  of  a  separation 
between  mUltary  asslaUnca  and  mUltary 
■ales  programa.  ThU  change  U  retained  In 
the  amendment  here  proposed  to  the  admln- 
Ictrstton  bill. 

Saoond.  tha  administration  bill  would  re- 
quire that  reoommaBdatlODs  of  the  VS. 
eoontry  team  partalalng  to  military  asslst- 
aaoa  and  economic  awtitt""^  be  fully  co- 
ordinated. Thla  U  to  ba  oomparad  to  ths 
yriMting  lAw  which  requires  military  a«iat- 
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snce    recommendatlona    to    be    coordinated 
with  political  and  economic  oonalderatlona. 

Political  and  economic  conalderatlons 
should  continue  to  be  taken  Into  account  in 
determining  military  assistance  programs, 
and  this  requirement  should  remain  In  the 
law. 

The  amendment  (No.  527)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

On  page  10,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Sec.  619,  which  relates  to  assistance 
to  newly  Independent  countries,  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  '8bc.  619.  Multilateral  Organizations  and 
Plans. — Assistance  under  this  Act  and  under 
Wie  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act  ahall. 
to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate  In  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  be  furnished 
through  multilateral  organizations  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  multilateral  plans,  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis  with  due  regard  to  self- 
help.'  " 

Tht  explanation  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  527,  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  Is  Intended  to  broaden 
the  directive  In  existing  law  that  economic 
assistance  to  newly  Independent  countries 
be  furnished  on  a  mtiltllateral  basis. 

The  amendment  would  apply  to  all  coun- 
tries receiving  aaslstance  and  would  apply 
to  military  as  well  as  to  economic  aaslstance. 
The  amendment  would  retain  the  existing 
language  that  assistance  be  furnished 
through  multilateral  organlaatlona  or  In 
tcoordance  with  multUateral  plana  "to  the 
maximum  extent  appropriata  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  take 
one  more  step  toward  shifting  the  emphasis 
of  the  program.  In  both  its  economic  and 
military  aspects,  from  a  bilateral  to  a  mtiltl- 
lateral baala. 

The  amendment  (No.  528)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

On  page  10,  between  lines  13  and  14  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  SecUon  e20(k)  which  relates  to  a 
prohibition  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
certain  countries.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"■(k)  Without  the  express  approval  of 
Ocmgrees.  no  aaslstance  ahall  be  fumlahed 
under  this  Act  to  any  coimtry  for  construc- 
tion of  any  productive  enterprise,  nor  ahall 
any  assistance  be  furnished  under  Chapter 
S  of  the  Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act 
to  any  country  for  carrying  out  any  program, 
with  respect  to  which  the  aggregate  value 
of  assistance  to  be  ftimlahed  by  the  United 
BUtes  wUl  exceed  tlOO.OOO.OOO.  No  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.'  " 

The  explanation  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  528.  Is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  broaden  and 
n>ake  permanent  a  temporary  prohibition  in 
•xlating  law  against  the  Initiation  of  very 
'•rge  projecta. 

ThU  prohibition,  which  Is  found  in  section 
620(k),  had  its  origin  in  1963  in  the  concern 
of  Congress  over  the  proposed  Bokaro  steel 
"hill  in  India.  As  originally  enacted  in  1963, 
Uie  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

"Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  As- 
•|«ance  Act  of  1964  or  other  general  legisla- 
wm.  during  the  calendar  year  1964,  author- 
ing additional  appropriations  to  carry  out 
I*°Krams  of  assistance  tmder  thU  Act,  no 
•■•istance  ahall  be  fumlahed  under  this  Act 


to  any  country  for  oonatruction  of  any  pro- 
ductive enterprise  with  respect  to  which  the 
aggregate  value  of  such  assistance  to  be  fur- 
nlahed  by  the  United  SUtea  wlU  exceed 
•100.000.000.  No  other  provlalon  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorise  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

In  1964.  this  prohibition  was  extended  to 
1965:  but  it  has  not  been  again  extended 
and  has  not  been  operative  since  September 
6.  1965,  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  that  year 

The  proposed  amendnient  would  require, 
from  now  on,  the  express  approval  of  Con- 
gress for  the  initiation  of  these  very  large 
projects. 

The  amendment  would  also  broaden  the 
existing  law  to  Include  grant  military  aaslst- 
ance programs  which  will  amount  in  ag- 
gregate to  more  than  $100,000,000.  The  pur- 
poee  Is  to  attempt  to  provide  an  additional 
safeguard  against  programs  which  begin 
small   and   grow   to   major   ccxzuoltments. 


FOREIGN  MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  N08.  S29  THBOtTCH  635 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  sundry  Eimendments  which  I  in- 
tend to  propose  to  the  pending  bill  (S. 
2861)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  se- 
curity, and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  sissisting  peoples  of  the  world 
in  their  efforts  toward  internal  and  ex- 
ternal security.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  together  with 
explanatory  statements. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  and  the 
accompanying  explanations  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  529)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows : 

On  page  13,  after  line  4.  add  the  following: 

"(3)  In  furnishing  assistance  to  any  eco- 
nomically underdeveloped  nation  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  take  Into  account 
the  percentage  of  the  recipient  country's 
budget  which  Is  devoted  to  military  pur- 
poses, and  Its  capacity  to  meet  any  addi- 
tional budgetary  costs  which  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  assistance  in  question  to  the 
end  that  military  costs  do  not  unduly  bur- 
den Its  economy." 

The  explanation  accompanying  amend- 
ment No.  529,  is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  para- 
graph to  the  subsection  of  the  administra- 
tion's mUltary  assistance  bUl  dealing  with 
restrictions  on  such  assistance  to  economi- 
cally developed  countries. 

The  amendment,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory, is  Intended  to  Impose  some  restraint 
on  furnishing  military  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries  which  might  better  de- 
vote their  limited  resources  to  more  pro- 
ductive purposes. 

The  amendment  (No.  530)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

On  page  19,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(k)  The  total  number  of  countries  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  authority  of  this  chapter 
In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  40." 


The  explanation  accompanying 
amendment  No.  530,  Is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  limits  to  «  the  num- 
ber of  countries  to  which  mUitary  assist- 
ance may  be  furnished  In  any  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  proposes  £3  countries 
for  fiscal  1967. 

The  amendment  (No.  631)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  8,  strike  out  "value  ot 
grant  programs  of  defense  artlclee "  and  in- 
so-t  "total  value  of  military  assistance  and 
sales  (other  than  training)  under  this  Act 
or  In  accordance  with  section  7307  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,". 

The  explanation  swicompanylng 
amendment  No.  531  Is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  Ughtens  the  limitation 
on  military  aaslstance  to  Latin   America. 

Section  23(a)  of  the  administration's  mili- 
tary assistance  bUl  reenacts  section  511  (a) 
of  the  existing  law,  which  puta  a  limit  of 
$55  mUUon  a  year  on  grant  military  assist- 
ance (other  than  training)  to  Latin 
America. 

The  amendment  would  leave  the  limit  at 
•55  million  but  would  count  against  the 
limit  not  only  grant  programa  but  also 
sales  and  ships  loaned  under  the  provisions 
of  10  U£.C.  7307.  TValnlng  would  continue 
to  be  exempt. 

The  Importance  of  applying  the  limitation 
to  all  kinds  of  assistance  except  training  Is 
shown  by  the  proposed  program  for  flacal 
1967.  The  total  In  granU  U  »72  million,  of 
which  only  g50.4  million  counts  against 
the  $55  mUllon  celling.  In  addition,  sales 
are  contemplated  of  $55.5  million.  Finally, 
substantial  additional  aimounts  of  military 
aaslstance  are  put  into  Latin  America  under 
10  VS.C.  IZQl  which  provides,  in  part: 

"(b)  Without  authority  from  Congress 
granted  after  March  10.  1961,  no  baUleahlp. 
aircraft  carrier,  crulaer.  destroyer,  or  sub- 
marine that  has  not  been  stricken  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  tinder  section  7304  of 
this  title,  nor  any  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  such  a  veosel.  may  be  sold,  trans- 
ferred, or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  any 
Uw  (Aug.  10,  1966,  ch.  1041,  70A  Stat.  452)." 

Congress  has  frequently  authorized  these 
tranafers,  most  recently  in  October  1965 
with  respect  to  destroyers  for  Brazil  and 
Argentina. 

The  amendment  (No.  532)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
as  follows : 

On  page  22,  line  8,  strike  out  "value  ot 
grant  programs  of  defense  articles"  and  in- 
sert "total  value  of  military  assistance  and 
Bales  (other  than  training)  under  this  Act 
or  in  accordance  with  section  7307  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,". 

Line  11,  strike  out  "chapter"  and  Insert 
"Act". 

The  explanation  accompanying 
amendment  No.  532  Is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  tightens  the  limitation 
on  military  assistance  to  Africa. 

SecUon  23(b)  of  the  admlnUtration's  mil- 
itary assistance  blU  would  make  permanent 
the  limitation  of  section  512  of  existing  law. 
This  limitation  is  that,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  otherwise,  grant  mUltary 
assistance  may  be  fumlahed  to  Africa  only 
for  Internal  security  or  civic  action  require- 
ments, and  that  in  any  case  the  value  of 
grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for 
Africa  may  not  exceed  $26  million  In  fiscal 
1966. 
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The  ajnendmen '.  vould  also  make  the  llml- 
tatlon  p«rmaneri:  But  wher«aa  under  exist- 
ing law.  oniy  gr&nts  of  defeiue  alleles  coiint 
against  the  (25  million  limit,  tinder  tlie 
amendnvent  mtlltiary  sale*  would  al«o  count. 
&a  would  the  loan  of  shipe  under  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  7307.  Training  would 
continue  to  be  exempt. 

Title  10  U3C  7307(b)  provide*:  "With- 
out authority  from  Congrese  granted  after 
March  10  1961.  no  battleehlp,  aircraft  car- 
rier rriils«'.  destroyer,  or  submarine  that 
hail  not  b^en  Ktrlclten  from  the  Naral  Ves- 
sel Re^lBier  -jnder  section  7304  of  this  title, 
nor  any  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  such 
a  veeael,  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  other- 
wUe  disposed  of  under  any  law.  (Aug.  10. 
1&56  ch.  1041,  70A  Stat.  462  ) "  This  au- 
thnrl'y  has  r-^Tj^T.tly  been  granted. 

Th»  reas.-.-  '  r  -.'-ie  amendment  Is  that 
the  United  s-.,t-i»<!  isrvit  to  discourage  the 
rfiuntn.ea  ::<:  .A.'-,  -h  "  rr.  -pending  their  scarce 
re8<:)urce8  for  mlli'.ir;,  p;rposes  and.  further. 
that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  Increase 
their  mllltarv  expenses  by  tending  them  ships 
wh;rh  -vwi  be  expensive  to  maintain  and 
operate 

Tb.e  amendment  (No.  533 )  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

a-s  follows: 

On  pace  40.  Une  6.  add  the  following  new 
.sentence  The  President  shall  promptly  and 
fully  Inform  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  and 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  of  each  use  of  funds  under  this 
.subsection." 

The  explanation  accompanying  amend- 
ment No   533  Is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  reqrulre  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  his  use  of  the  confidential 
funds  which  are  now  authorized  in  the 
amount  of  »S0  million  by  section  ei4(a). 
Under  the  administration's  proposal,  the  au- 
thority under  section  014(a)  would  be  re- 
duced to  ♦25  million,  and  similar  authority 
for  125  million  would  be  added  in  the  pro- 
posed  Military  Assistance  tmd  Sales  Act. 

The  law  authorises  the  President  to  use 
these  funds  "purruant  to  his  certification 
that  It  is  Inadvisable  to  specify  the  natvtre 
of  the  use  of  such  funds,  which  certifica- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
voucher   for  such  amounts." 

This  Is  the  only  Important  provision  of 
the  act  on  which  the  President  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  sotne  kind  of  report  to  Con- 
gress. Most  of  these  reports,  many  of  which 
are  classified,  are  made  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hovtse  and  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  view  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
require  reports  on  the  use  of  confidential 
funds  only  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate   Foreign   Relations   Committee. 

There  ought  to  be  some  congressional 
check  on  these  funds,  and  this  Is  certainly 
a  minimal  one. 

The  amendment  (No.  534)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, as  follows: 

On  page  39.  line  13,  strike  out  the  proviso. 

The        explanation        accompanying 

Amendment  No.  534  Is  as  follows: 

:>e-tlon  33(a)  of  the  proposed  Military  As- 
?istan~e  and  Sales  Act  would  authorize  the 
use  or  up  to  tl25  mUUon  a  year  without  re- 
ff.i.-d  to  t.ie  provisions  of  that  and  certain 
•  •.^er  acts  when  the  President  determines 
tl'iat  this  Ls  Important  to  the  security  of  the 
■Jii;ted   States.     Not  more  than  »60  million 


may  be  tis«d  In  any  (Mie  country  tn  any  year. 
This  authority  Is  the  same  as  that  now  ixai- 
tained  In  section  614(a). 

The  administration's  military  assistance 
bill.  bowwTsr,  contains  a  proviso  that  the 
limitation  of  960  million  for  any  one  coun- 
try "shall  not  apply  to  any  country  which 
Is  a  victim  of  active  Communist  or  Com- 
munist-supported aggression." 

It  Is  this  proviso  which  the  proposed 
amendment  would  strike. 

The  exception  made  by  the  proviso  has 
never  been  In  the  law.  and  the  administra- 
tion has  never  been  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  this  exception.  P^irthermore,  whether  or 
not  a  country  Is  a  victim  of  "active  Com- 
munist or  Communist-supported  aggression" 
Is  not  always  susceptible  to  objective  deter- 
mination. The  administration's  actions  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  do  not  Inspire  con- 
fidence as  to  how  It  would  make  such  a  de- 
termination In  other  circumstances. 

The  amendment  (No.  535)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, as  follows: 

cm  page  34,  line  3.  after  the  section  bead- 
ing Insert  "(a)". 

On  page  24.  after  Une  15.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  This  chapter  shall  be  administered 
so  as  to  encourage  regional  arms  control 
and  disarmament  agreements  and  so  as  to 
discourage  arms  races,  especially  among  less 
developed  countries.  In  the  administration 
of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  lees  devel- 
oped countries,  special  account  shall  be 
taken  of  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
pay  and  of  the  record  of  the  armed  forces  of 
such  country  with  respect  to  civilian  con- 
stitutional  government," 

The  explaiiatlon  accompanying 
amendment  No.  535  Is  as  follows: 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion to  the  section  on  objectives  of  the 
chapter  of  the  administration's  military 
assistance  bill  dealing  with  sales,  barter 
transactions,  and  leases. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendment  are 
self-evident.  The  principal  reason  for  It  Is 
to  restrain  any  tendency  that  might  exist 
In  the  executive  branch  to  push  sales  of 
military  equipment  In  countries  which  really 
cannot,  or  should  not,  afford  it. 


EXCLUDE  CERTAIN  REIMBURSED 
MOVING  EXPENSES  FROM  TAX- 
ABLE INCOME 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCahtht]  Introduced  8.3181,  a  bill 
which  would  exclude  from  taxable  In- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses. 

As  American  business  has  grown  across 
the  country  It  has  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  moving  an  employee  and  his 
family  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
change  Job  locations.  Yet,  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  has  failed  to  do  its  part  in 
that  It  imposes  an  unfsOr  tax  liability 
on  a  great  part  of  these  reimbursed  ex- 
penses. 

Under  the  present  law  an  employee 
may  be  reimbursed  without  payment  of 
any  income  tax  only  for  his  actual  travel 
costs  and  those  of  his  immediate  family 
as  well  as  the  costs  of  moving  household 
goods  frc^n  the  old  to  new  place  of  em- 
ployment. The  line  is  drawn  at  this 
point  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
penses I  have  just  mentioned  do  not  come 
close  to  meeting  the  total  cost  burden 


to  a  moving  employee.  8.  3181  would 
recognize  what  I  believe  to  be  a  more 
realistic  ai^roach  to  what  should  consti- 
tute nontaxable  moving  expenses  by 
adding  to  the  expenses  which  already  re- 
ceive tax-free  treatment  the  following 
reimbursements : 

First,  the  expenses  of  a  house-hunting 
trip  for  the  employee  and  his  or  her 
spouse: 

Second,  temporary  living  costs  at  his 
new  location  while  he  and  his  immediate 
family  await  the  arrival  of  their  house- 
hold effects ; 

Third,  the  fees  and  other  costs  of  sell- 
ing his  old  house; 

Fourth,  expenses  attendant  on  the 
purchase  of  a  new  house,  such  as 
attorney  fees  and  other  closing  costs; 
and 

Fifth,  the  numerous  items  commonly 
considered  as  a  lump  sum  or  miscellane- 
ous figure,  including  appliance  connec- 
tions, licenses,  size  adjustments,  and 
other  incidentals. 

When  It  comes  to  reimbursement  for 
moving.  Federal  employees  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  to  most  private 
industry  employees.  The  Federal  em- 
ployee Is  presently  reimbursed  only  for 
the  cost  of  moving  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily and  the  expense  of  moving  his 
household  goods  whereas  the  employee 
of  private  Industry  is  usually  reim- 
bursed for  the  five  items  mentioned 
above  as  well.  Last  week  the  House 
passed  legislation — HJl.  10607— which 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  reimburse  a  moving  employee  for 
these  five  Items  as  well.  I  shall  ac- 
tively support  this  measure  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  that  we 
should  recognize — as  the  House  has  al- 
ready done — ^that  these  five  expenses 
should  not  be  a  burden  placed  upon  the 
employee  but  yet  continue  to  treat  reim- 
bursement for  them  as  taxable  income. 
Certainly  this  present  tax  policy  im- 
poses an  Impediment  to  economic  mo- 
bility and  progress.  It  is  estimated  that 
American  industry  transfers  some  400- 
000  families  from  State  to  State  each 
year.  The  benefit  of  reimbursement  be- 
comes seriously  diminished  to  an  em- 
ployee who  must  treat  it  as  ordinary  in- 
come. The  Supreme  Court  denied  a 
review  to  a  taxpayer  who  believed  that 
he  should  be  permitted  a  deduction  for 
reimbursement,  but  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Attorney  General  stated  In  his 
brief  that  it  was  for  the  Congress  and 
not  the  Court  to  make  any  such  policy 
decision. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  should 
make  such  a  determination  and  there- 
fore I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  together 
in  rectifying  this  present  inequity  in  our 
Federal  tax  structure. 

I  had  prepared  and  intended  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill  along  the  same  lines  but  did 
not  do  so  yesterday  because  of  the  re- 
ligious holidays. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  in  cospon- 
sorlng  the  measure  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  which  Is  being 
held  at  the  desk  for  additional  cospon- 
sors,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  coeponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.LiAiis]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3006,  to  emend  the  La- 
bor-Management Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
for  political  purposes  of  certain  funds 
collected  by  labor  organisations  from 
their  members,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
HJR.  6277  TO  ESTABLISH  SINGLE 
PE31SONNEL  SYSTEM  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  AGENCIES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  April 
19  and  21  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
HJl.  6277,  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  unified  foreign  af- 
fairs personnel  system  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  UjS.  Infor- 
mation Agency.  The  subcommittee  will 
also  consider  the  nomination  of  723 
USIA  oEQcers  who  have  been  named  for 
appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Administration  witnesses  will  be  heard 
on  April  19,  and  public  witnesses  on 
April  21.  The  hearings  will  begin  at  10 
am.  each  day  In  room  4221  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

The  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee are  Senator  Lauschk,  Senator  Pell, 
Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Hickxn- 
wopra,  and  Senator  Caklson. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  April  6,  1966,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  the 
lollowlng  enrolled  bills: 

S,  1488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  126,300  long  calcined 
toQs  of  refractoiy  grade  bauxite  from  the  na- 
tloDal  stockpile; 

8.  2573.  An  act  to  validate  the  action  of  the 
Acting  Superintendent,  Yosemlte  National 
PMk.  in  extending  the  1955  leave  year  for 
certain  Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcees: 

8.2718.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
ot  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  l(X)th  an- 
niversary of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
Dnlted  States  from  Russia;  end 

8,2831.  An  act  to  furnish  to  the  Scranton 
Association,  Inc.,  medals  In  commemoration 
of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
tt«  city  of  Scranton,  Pa. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
wntatlves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
fradlng  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  518)  for  the  relief 
<rf  Joanna  K.  Georgoulla,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowlng  bills,  in 
Which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
"le  Senate; 

HR  3069.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
"^nla  Suares  T»Jon; 


H-B.  4aoa.  An  act  for  the  relltf  of  Maj. 
Donald  W.  Ottaway,  VS.  Air  Force; 

HJl,  6003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evaagella 
O.  Latsls; 

H.R.  66S3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kunlkl 
Nagano  Zwlefelhofer; 

HJl.  8219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cho 
Myung  Soon  and  Cbo  Myung  Hee;  and 

HJl.  »33.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sarah 
Antoinette  Cappadona. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H  R  3059.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Suares  TeJon; 

HJl.  4602.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma]. 
Donald  W.  Ottaway,  VS.  Air  Force; 

HJl.  5003.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bvan- 
gella  G.  Latsls;  , 

HJl.  6533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ktmlkl 
Nagano  Zwlefelhofer; 

HJl.  8319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cho 
Myung  Soon  and  Cho  Myung  Hee;   and 

H.R.  8833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sarah 
Antoinette  Cappadona. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  DOTJOLAS: 
Statement  by  him  on  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  Fiek  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  to  educate  Negroes. 


EMERGENCY  POOD  RELIEF 
FOR  INDIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  149,  emergency  food 
relief  for  India,  and  that  it  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cleric.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  149,  to  support  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  relieving  victims  of  hxinger  In 
India,  and  to  enhance  India's  capacity 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  Its 
people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriciilture  and  Forestry, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out  "sell- 
ing" and  Insert  "making  available",  and 
after  line  20,  to  insert: 

The  Congress  urges  that  to  the  extent 
necessary  the  food  made  available  by  this 
program  be  distributed  In  such  manner  that 
hungry  people  without  money  will  be  able 
to  obtain  food. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
endorses  and  supports  the  President's  Initia- 
tive In  organizing  substantial  American  par- 


tldpation  In  an  urgent  Intematiotua  effort 
designed  to: 

(a)  Help  meet  India's  pressing  food  short- 
ages by  making  available  to  India  under 
Public  Law  480  agricultural  commodities  to 
meet  India's  normal  Import  needs  plus  added 
quantities  of  agricultural  commodities  as  the 
United  States  share  In  the  International  re- 
sponse to  the  TnrHan  emergency; 

(b)  Help  combat  malnutrition,  especially 
In  mothers  and  children,  via  a  special 
program: 

(c)  Encourage  and  assist  those  measures 
which  the  Government  of  India  Is  planning 
to  expand  India's  own  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

That  the  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
Join  India  In  pressing  on  other  nations  the 
urgency  of  sharing  appropriately  In  a  truly 
International  response  to  India's  critical 
need. 

The  Congress  urges  that  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary the  food  made  available  by  this  pro- 
gram be  distributed  in  such  manner  that 
hungry  people  without  money  wlU  be  able  to 
obtain  food. 


DE    GAULLE    SHOULD   PAY   UNITED 

STATES  FOR  CONFISCATED  NATO 

PROPERTY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  shortly  be  compelled  to  withdraw 
our  Armed  Forces  from  French  solL 
The  purpose  in  keeping  our  men  In 
France  In  the  first  place  was  not  to 
aggrandize  ourselves,  not  to  subordinate 
anyone  to  our  domination,  as  President 
de  Gaulle  maintains,  but  to  help  defend 
Prance — at  her  request,  I  might  add — 
from  potential  attacks  from  the  East. 
But  this  is  now  beside  the  point.  We  are 
not  welcome.  De  Gaulle  wants  us  to 
leave  and  few  of  us  would  be  unhappy  If 
30,000  less  Americans  had  to  go  overseas. 
It  certainly  would  take  the  strain  off  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  now  faced  with  In- 
creased draft  quotas. 

But  leaving  Prance  means  more  than 
pulling  our  troops  out.  We  would  leave 
behind  a  costly  network  of  installations 
including  barracks,  private  houses,  head- 
quarters units,  airfields,  pipelines.  Im- 
proved ports,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
properties.  Reliable  Information  fixes 
the  cost  of  these  properties  at  around 
$2  billion — many  say  $2.5  billion.  The 
French  nation  will  naturally  Inherit  these 
properties  which  will  add  to  the  French 
national  wealth — already  enhanced  by 
the  spending  of  American  GI's  and  their 
families  at  around  $150  million  a  year. 
It  is  only  proper  that  the  French 
should  compensate  us  for  these  real 
properties  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  them  over  without  compensation. 
While  I  do  not  know  the  terms  of  the 
secret  treaties  under  which  they  were 
constructed,  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
wsis  any  authorization  for  the  French  to 
confiscate  these  immensely  valuable  pos- 
sessions without  compeiisatlon.  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  we  file  a  claim 
with  General  de  Gaulle's  government 
asking  the  following :  First,  payment  for 
these  properties  on  the  basis  of  present 
value;  second,  moving  costs  for  any  prop- 
Mty  not  left  on  French  soil;  and.  third. 
If  this  matter  Is  not  settled  within  60 
days  after  our  departure,  that  It  be  re- 
ferred to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague  for  decision. 

General    de    Gaulle    would    thus    be 
brought  under  the  universal  reign  of  the 
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law  mstead  of  proceeding  In  an  anarchic 
f.iihion  And.  [i  he  should  refuae  to 
abide  by  the  Hague  Court's  decision. 
France  would  be  put  In  an  unfavorable 
light  ti^.  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 

In  addition.  If  Genera]  de  Gaulle  con- 
fiscates $2  to  $2  5  billion  of  American 
assets  In  FYance,  I  believe  the  Treasxiry 
and  State  Departments  should  give 
prompt  consideration  to  reducing  any 
r  rencn  claims  for  U.S.  gold  by  the  value 
of  the  projaerty  which  De  Gaulle  and  the 
French  confiscate. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  suggest- 
ing this  policy  to  our  State  Department 
a.nd  executive  branch 


HOODLUMISM   IN   AMERCA 

Mrs  SMrTH  Mr  President,  some- 
times I  thinic  that  we  Americans  make  a 
mistake  of  looking  too  much  outwardly — 
of  worrying  about  trouble  in  other  areas 
of  the  world,  thousands  of  miles  away. 
so  much  that  we  fall  to  see  what  Is  right 
under  our  own  noaes  right  here  at  home 
in  our  owr,  Nation,  in  our  own  State.  In 
our  own  city  or  town,  and  even  In  our 
own  community. 

We  worry  about  our  boys  who  are 
killed  and  injured  In  Vietnam — and 
n«htly  so  But  in  that  worry  we  tend 
to  pay  little  attention  to  the  killings 
and  Injuries  in  our  own  cities  and  towns. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  concerned  about 
the  Increasing  crime  rate  here.  Aixjut 
the  most  that  we  do  Is  to  bemoan  It  and 
then  try  to  lock  ourselves  In  our  homes 
at  night  and  let  George  do  the  Job  of 
tr>-lng  to  .stop  cnmes,  arresf  criminals, 
and  prevent  crimes 

It  seems  to  be  the  old  story  of  not 
wanting  to  get  Lnvolved  And  that  Is  not 
only  a  physical  cowardice:  It  is  a  moral 
cowardice  Maybe  when  enough  of  us 
have  bet'n  hurt  we  will  really  rise  up 
and  do  something  ab<:)ut  It  Maybe  we 
will  Lnject  enough  citizen  firmness  In  our 
everyday  life  to  reduce  the  number  of 
you:ig  hoodlums  who  constitute  the  hard 
core  of  the  alarming  Increase  in  crime. 

I  have  experienced  being  a  victim  of 
crim.es  Fortunately,  I  have  not  been 
attacked  or  bodily  Liyured  But  I  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  robberv-  and  a  bomb- 
Lr.g  There  Is  even  verj'  litt.e  security  In 
the  new  Senate  OfBce  Bur.dl.n«  where  a 
couple  of  years  ago  a  fairly  h.eavy  tele- 
vision .set  wa.s  stolen  from  my  oflBce  and 
the  thief  was  r.ever  apprehended  And 
a  couple  of  years  ago  '.he  mailbox  In 
front  of  my  house  was  bomtied. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  houses 
In  the  block  where  I  reside  have  been 
robbed— 5  out  of  8  But  none  of  the 
thieves  have  been  apprehended. 

Yes.  I  have  been  lucky  that  I  have 
not  been  a  greater  victim  of  crime — that 
I  was  not  m  my  ofHce  In  the  Senate 
OfBce  Building  when  my  television  set 
was  stolen  or  I  might  have  been  injured 
like  Representative  Clevel.ind,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  in  his  House  OflQce 
Building  ofBce — that  I  wa-s  not  near  my 
mall  box  when  It  was  b<:>mb<:-d  and  de- 
stroyed— that  miy  hou.se  ha.,s  not.  been 
robbed. 

But  I  wjnder  just  how  mich  longer 
my  good  fortune  wlxi  la-^t — and  I  think 
about  the  thousands  of  Ainerican.-i  viho 


are  murdered  and  maimed  each  year  by 
the  young  hoodlums  who  are  Just  out  tor 
kicks. 

It  Is  with  this  background  that  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  Journalism — an  article  In 
the  March  28,  1966,  issue  of  the  Chrls- 
tlon  Science  Monitor  by  the  distinguished 
Journalist  Josephine  Ripley,  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  Monitor.  It  is  entitled 
"Crime  Apathy  Scathed."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  placed  In  the 
body  of  the  Rxcord  at  this  point,  and  I 
seriously  urge  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative not  only  to  read  It  but  to 
study  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ckhu  Apatrt  Scathkd 
(By  Joaepblne  EUpley) 

WAaHLNCTON. — It  waa  October  13.  1941. 

A  group  of  tourUta  bad  Juat  concluded  a 
trip  tlirough  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Icvestl- 
gatioQ  In  Waahlngton.  One  member  of  the 
party,  a  woman,  heatltated.  then  turned  back 
to  the  FBI  guide  with  a  puzzled  expreeslon 
on  her  face. 

"I  may  be  completely  mistaken."  ahe  said 
almost  apologetically,  "but  I'd  like  to  go  back 
and  take  another  look  at  those  photographs 
of  your  10  most  wanted  criminals. 

"I'm  not  sure — but  I  think  I  recognize  one 
of  them.  He  looks  like  a  man  who  lives  In 
the  seme  apartment  house  that  I  do — In  St. 
Paul." 

PUBUC   ATATHT    HTT 

A  second  look  confirmed  her  impression. 
She  pointed  to  the  photograph  of  Hugh  Blon 
Morse,  wanted  for  burglary,  assault  with  In- 
tent to  commit  murder,  and  for  various  sex 
offenses. 

FBI  agents  were  quickly  dispatched  to  St. 
Paul.  The  woman's  identification  was  cor- 
rect.    The  man  was  arrested. 

This  Incident  may  make  crime  detection 
sound  simple.  It  isn't.  There  are  some  80,- 
000  wanted,  dangerous,  or  potentially  dan- 
gerous, criminals  walking  the  streets  or  rid- 
ing the  highways,  undetected,  at  this  very 
moment. 

The  average  citizen  la  not  as  alert  as  this 
sharp-eyed  tourist.  Even  U  they  do  spot  a 
crlmlniU,  many  are  afraid  to  speak  up. 

Too  many  are  apparently  resigned  to  re- 
garding crime  as  something  they  have  got 
to  Uve  with.  It  has  become  oommonplaoe. 
Crime  today  doesn't  even  make  headlines 
unless  It's  particularly  tieinous. 

"In  Fairfax  CJounty,  Va.,  a  daylight  bur- 
glary woxild  have  created  a  sensation  3  years 
ago,"  said  the  police  chief.  Major  WtlUam 
Durrer,  In  an  Interview. 

DxrxMsrvs  rzsistamci 

"Now  burglaries  occur  almost  dally.  They 
are  no  longer  news.  The  story  runs  on  an 
inside  page  of  the  paper." 

PubUc  resistance  to  crime.  In  general,  con- 
sists at  a  new  safety  lock  for  the  door,  a 
tear-gas  pen,  a  gun.  or  a  watchdog.  People 
keep  off  dark  streets  at  night. 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katsen- 
baob  has  faith  that  citizens  will  soon  begin 
to  approach  the  crime  menace  more  posi- 
Uvely.  But  he  admits  that  their  idea  now 
of  "doing  something  about  it"  is  to  barricade 
themselves. 

"I  don't  think  that  will  continue  to  be 
the  case."  he  told   this  newspaper. 

"TUce  the  schools.  You  have  a  poor  school 
system  if  the  pubUc  is  Indifferent  to  It. 
When  people  become  arovised,  they  insist  on 
better  schools. 

"When  people  become  aroused  about 
crime  they  will  do  sometlilng  about  that, 
too." 


Public  apathy  la  reflected,  also.  In  the 
lethargic  reoeptloa  o(  repeated  warnings 
from  the  FBI. 

If  its  crime  reports  were  transmitted  1q 
signals  from  the  roof  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  their  severity  would  send  blinding 
red  signals  flashing  across  the  Nation. 

Sending  out  those  signals  is  "Mr.  FBI" 
himself,  J.  Kdgar  Hoover,  its  Director. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  not  an  optimistic  fellow 
when  it  comes  to  crime  rates.  Not  even 
though  latest  FBI  crlm^  statistics  show  a 
6-percent  Increase  In  crime  in  1968,  com- 
pared to  the  13-peroent  increase  between 
1963  and  1964. 

"Isnt  this  somewhat  encouraging?"  I 
asked  hopefully. 

Mr.  Hoover  answers  questions  crisply, 
tersely,  bluntly. 

"Any  decrease  in  serious  crime  would  be 
encouraging."  he  replied.  "But  we  did  not 
have  a  decrease  In  1989.  although  prelim- 
inary figures  indicate  a  drop  In  the  percent- 
age of  increase." 

It's  like  this:  "A  6-percent  increase  of 
crime  as  indicated  in  1006  means  130.000 
more  serious  crimes  were  committed  In  IMS 
than  in  1964.  or  a  1966  total  of  over  3,700,000. 
This  is  hardly  enco\iraglng." 

Crime  has  been  on  the  upswing  continu- 
ously since  1968,  he  points  out. 

Population  has  tncre«ised.  too,  but  the  rate 
of  crUne  is  six  times  tliat  of  the  population 
growth. 

Crime  today  la  vicious  and  violent.  And 
Increasingly,  the  face  of  crime  Is  a  young 
face— a  boy's  face.  More  and  more  teenagers 
and  juveniles  eu:^  Involved  In  crime. 

"Violence  is  on  the  Increase."  the  FBI 
Director  confirmed.  "Crimes  of  violence 
have  BteadUy  risen  for  the  last  6  or  6  years." 

Much  of  the  violence  Is  senseless,  "perbap« 
motivated  by  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to 
rebel  openly  against  society,"  commenta 
Mr.  Hoover.  It  Is  also  related  to  "the  easy 
accessibility  of  firearms." 

The  young  criminal  today  often  beats  ss 
well  as  robe  his  victim,  and  lesser  crimes 
thus  become  bigger  crimes,  sometimes  In- 
volving murder  as  well  as  robbery. 

WATTINO    roa    AKTSOOT 

This  happened  In  the  case  of  Mtxa  Merson. 
a  musician  in  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Washington. 

It  was  evening  In  early  March  in  1963. 
Mr.  Merson  bad  gone  to  the  store  for  gro- 
ceries. He  was  returning  to  his  peirked  car 
with  his  packages. 

Three  boys  were  hidden  behind  a  tree 
nearby.  They  were  not  waiting  for  Mr.  Mer- 
son but  just  anybody. 

They  picked  up  a  large  tree  branch  as  a 
weapoiL.  struck  the  musician  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  feU  to  the  sidewalk.  HU  gro- 
ceries were  scattered  around. 

The  boys,  aged  20.  17,  and  14  took  his  wrist 
watch  and  990.  Mr.  Merson  was  so  badly 
Injured  he  did  not  recover. 

Crime  is  a  parasite.  It  goes  where  people 
are.  It  follows  the  crowd.  Today  the  surge 
of  population  Is  Into  the  suburbs. 

"One  of  the  pertinent  developments  In  to- 
day's crime  trend  is  Its  increase  In  suburban 
areas,"  Mr.  Hoover  reports.  'The  greatest 
criminal  increases  occur  In  those  areas 
which  experience  the  most  rapid  population 
growth." 

strsTTmBAi*  csncx  soaas 

Crime  In  the  suburbs  shot  up  8  percent  in 
1968,  compared  to  the  4-percent  rise  In  cities. 

Fairfax  County,  Va..  18  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. U  an  example.  It  U  a  fast-growing 
community.  Its  residents  in  general  are 
upper  middle  class.  Tl»y  work  In  the 
DUtrtct. 

Its  police  department  U  boused  In  a  new. 
modem  building.  Mayor  Darrer  U  young, 
earnest,  articulate. 

He  Is  very  ooooemed  with  the  rlM  In 
crime  la  the  ooantj.     The  criminals  wlUch 


Invade  It  are  mainly  transients.    They  come 
from  other  areas,  generally  from  the  District. 
They   are  steal-and-run  borglars,  mostly. 
It  happens  qiilckly  and  in  the  daytime  when 
many  homes  are  vacant. 
The  chief  of  police  cited  a  case  in  point: 
"About   3   weeks   ago    a   woman    was   up- 
stairs in  her  sewing  room  on  the  top  floor. 
She  beard  noises  downstairs,  looked  out  the 
window,  and  saw  a  strange  oar  parked  out- 
side. 

HioHWAT  Ams  cum 

"She  had  a  telephone  up  there,  so  she 
Inunedlately  called  the  police.  We  contacted 
s  prowl  car  in  the  area.  The  officers  arrived 
in  3  or  4  minutes. 

"By  then  the  burglars  had  taken  the  tele- 
vision set  and  the  sliver  and  vanished." 

They  had  a  surprising  ally  in  their  escape. 
The  Capital  Beltway. 

The  Beltway  superhighway  swings  around 
the  Nation's  Capital  in  a  88-mlle  arc,  sweep- 
ing through  Fairfax  and  Arlington  Counties 
in  Virginia;  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties  in  Maryland. 

It  affords  the  criminal  easy  access  to  the 
suburbs  and  a  quick  means  of  escape  in  com- 
mitting burglaries.  He  can  swing  off  the 
Beltway,  hold  up  a  bank  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs, and  be  back  in  the  District  in  20 
minutes, 

■  UaUKBS    ATTaACTTVX   TAXOKTJ 

Major  Durrer  reports  that  the  Beltway  has 
gr«atly  Increased  his  problems. 

"Now  a  person  committing  a  crime  In  Fair- 
fax County  can  hit  the  Beltway,  swing  over 
Into  Maryland  in  6  minutes.  And  in  10 
minutes  he  cotild  be  in  eoutbeast  WsMhing- 
ton — bypassing  the  bridges.  Once  be  is  back 
In  Washington,  he  Is  In  another  jurisdiction," 
Uie  police  chief  explained. 

This  is  a  common  problem  around  the 
country.    Mr.  Hoover  confirms  It. 

"New,  high-speed  highways  cut  through 
newly  developed  subxirbs  which  often  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  criminal  activities 
due  to  the  thinner  lines  of  police  protection. 

"Many  criminals  are  driving  into  the  sub- 
urbs, committing  their  crimes,  and  fieelng 
back  Into  the  cities." 

A  useful  tool  of  the  criminal  as  well  as 
police  is  the  walkie-talkie. 

CBIMINAI.    TOOLS    U8TED 

A  lookout  with  a  small  walkie-talkie  can 
be  stationed  outside  a  bank  or  a  house  that 
Is  being  burgled,  and  quickly  alert  his  con- 
spirators Inside  by  means  of  this  gadget. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  in  an  inter- 
view, listed  more  of  these  modern  conveni- 
ences which  play  Into  the  bands  of  the 
criminal. 

"Credit  cards,  for  one,"  he  said.  "They 
are  very  useful  today.  But  credit  cards  have 
presented  a  new  opportunity  to  commit  a 
new  kind  of  crime — stealing  credit  cards. 
It  ups  the  crime  rate." 

The  increase  in  branch  banks  is  another, 
especially  banks  In  suburban  ahopplng 
areas.  "There  are  more  bank  robberies  now 
»»  a  result." 

There  is  talk  of  mobile  banks.  The  At- 
torney General  foresees  that  while  this  may 
be  a  convenience  to  the  public,  it  Invites 
further  crime. 

The  age  at  which  a  pwrson  can  obtain  an 
automobile  license  can  make  a  difference  In 
wlme  If  the  age  limit  were  raised  to  21 
"It  would  reduce  crime  a  lot."  In  the  Attorney 
General's  estimation. 

CONCXRN  If  OtTMTS  ON  YOUTHS 

Not  that  he  Is  suggesting  this.  Nor  Is  any- 
one else.  "But  the  facta  Indicate  that  the 
•ge  at  which  young  people  may  obtain  a 
license  to  drive  a  car  does  have  a  relatlon- 
•t»lp  to  crime,"  he  said. 

The  Increasing  Involvement  of  youth  in 
crtme  Is  of  deep  concern  to  the  director  of 
tbeFBI. 


It  shows  up  m  all  statlsUcs.  Adult  arreats 
rose  1  percent  during  1966.  Arrests  of  per- 
sons under  18  Increased  3  percent. 

"YouthftU  criminals  are  not  only  becom- 
ing Involved  In  more  crlmee.  but  also  are 
participating  In  more  violent  and  heinous 
depredations  than  before."  he  replied  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question. 

This  is  not  only  today's  problem,  but  that 
of  tomorrow,  too,  as  Mr.  Hoover  views  It. 

He  states  It  bltintly  and  with  the  logic  of 
a  man  who  has  traced  the  ugly  pattern  of 
crime  for  many  years : 

"The  members  of  Juvenile  street  gangs, 
the  teenage  yokers,  and  the  youth  assallanu 
who  attack  law-enforcement  officers  com- 
pose the  cadre  and  reservoir  of  tomorrow's 
crime  problem." 

MORAL  VALXTXS  CHANOX 

What  is  happening  that  sill  this  is  so?  The 
average  citizen  wonders. 

Qulnn  Tamm,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs 
thlnlu  that  "Somehow  we  have  lost  otir  sense 
of  proportion — of  respect  for  law  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  the  time  and  age  In  which 
we  are  living." 

Mr.  Hoover  places  the  blame  more  specif- 
ically. 

"Our  young  people  are  being  brought  up 
In  the  midst  of  new  notions  of  happiness 
and  new  ideas  of  values.  Too  many  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  have  absorbed  false 
attitudes  and  notions  of  law  and  order. 

MORX    POLICX    HKKOKD 

"The  Important  periods  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
lack  of  sufficient  character  training  and 
parental  leadership,  guidance,  and  example." 

As  for  the  often-heard  charge  that  crime 
has  its  origrins  In  the  slums,  authorities  say 
"no."    It  has  many  causes. 

There  should,  of  course,  be  more  police. 
They  should  be  better  paid.  Almost  every- 
one seems  to  agree  on  this. 

There  has  been  a  population  explosion 
and  a  crime  explosion,  but  the  police-force 
explosion  Is  hardly  more  than  a  pop  in  com- 
parison. 

Nationwide,  there  are  about  300,000  peo- 
ple in  the  police  departments.  This  Includes 
Janitors  and  clerks.  It  bolls  down  to  280,000 
working  police,  charged  with  protecting  200 
million  people. 

No  policeman  works  34  hours  a  day.  Tlie 
men  work  in  three  shifts.  This  means  that 
only  one-third  of  that  number  is  on  duty  at 
any  one  time. 

That  is,  about  90,000  on  the  Job.  "This  is 
comparatively  few  police  to  protect  this  huge 
country,"   In  Mr.  Tamm's  opinion. 

PKOBLEMS  or  A   CBJXr 

On  a  national  average,  the  number  of 
policemen  per  thousand  people  is  1.9.  In 
1968,  the  average  was  1.8. 

The  problem  of  local  police  departments 
is  typified  by  the  situation  In  pleasant  and 
prosperous  Fairfax  Oo\inty. 

There  are  400  square  miles  In  the  county 
to  police,  with  260  men  for  the  Job.  It  works 
out  to  0.76  man  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Major  Durrer  woiUd  like  to  have  one  po- 
liceman for  every  thousand.  ITiat.  he  ttUnks, 
"would  do  the  necessary  Job." 

But  he  finds  recruitment  difficult.  Low  pay 
is  one  reason.  His  standards  of  recruitment 
are  high.  He  could  lower  them  and  prob- 
ably get  more  men. 

"But  I  would  rather  have  one  good  man 
on  the  street  than  five  I  was  unsvu«  of,"  be 
said. 

COI7BT   RtTUMOe    aXSTXICTrVX 

The  starting  pay  for  a  policeman  In  Pair- 
fax  County  Is  $6,760  a  year.  Major  Durrer 
has  asked  for  authority  to  raise  this  amount. 
If  it  Is  granted,  be  expects  to  be  able  to 
attract  more  men  Into  police  w<»'k. 


Ironically,  one  of  the  reasons  policemen 
are  low  paid  and  the  forces  understaffed  is 
that  dtiaens  generally  are  more  interested 
In  supporting  the  school  system  than  the 
police  force. 

More  than  86  percent  of  the  tax  dollar  In 
Fairfax  County  goes  into  the  schools.  The 
rest   Is   divided    among    other   departments. 

Another  break  on  law  enforcement.  In  the 
opinion  of  FBI  Director  Hoover,  results  from 
recent  court  decisions. 

"There  ^an  be  no  doubt,"  he  stated,  "that 
law  enfor^Bsent  has  been  hindered  by  some 
recent  court  decisions.  Rigid  legal  restric- 
tions have  steadily  encroached  on  the  power 
of  law  enforcement  to  (iterate  quickly  and 
decisively. 

SOCIXTT   AT  DXSADVANTAGI 

"Law  enforcement  does  not  ask  an  advan- 
tage in  Its  struggle  with  the  lawless.  It  asks 
only  that  the  scales  of  justice  be  balanced. 
The  cause  of  justice  is  not  served  when 
hardened  criminals  are  allowed  to  go  free 
through  legal  technicalities. 

"Some  courts,  I  believe."  said  Mr.  Hoover, 
"lean  too  far  on  the  side  of  the  accused  and 
give  no  thought  to  the  rights  of  society." 

Mr.  Tanun.  the  lACP  bead,  agrees.  He 
feels  police  should  have  sufficient  time  to  In- 
terrogate suspects  and  that  confessions 
should  be  admissible  within  reasonable  time 
limits.  He  cites  the  "model  law"  recently 
prop>osed  by  the  American  Law  Institute. 

BXIGRT    SPOTS    GLOW 

These  are  the  problems,  the  handicaps,  the 
burdens  under  which  the  police  of  the  Nation 
operate  today. 

The  picture  Is  dark,  but  by  no  means  hope- 
less. There  are  signs  of  a  growing  mobiliza- 
tion against  crime  and  its  causes,  such  as 
theee: 

The  President.  In  his  crime  message  to 
Congress,  proposed  a  national  strategy  to 
combat  crime,  a  united  front  "welding  to- 
gether the  efforts  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments . ' ' 

In  a  three-stage  approach,  the  Federal 
Government  would  help  Improve  methods  of 
crime  prevention  and  detection;  Increase  ap- 
propriations for  grants  to  SUtes  and  cities  to 
provide  for  t)etter  police  training;  and.  last, 
make  law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  model  for  the  Nation. 

CXUSE  CENTEX   PLANNED 

The  President's  Crime  ComnUsslon  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  are 
Investigating  the  causes  of  crime  and  the 
adequacy  of  law  enforcement  now.  A  re- 
port and  recommendations  are  due  by  the 
first  of  next  year. 

The  Attorney  General  has  invited  each 
State  to  form  a  planning  conunittee  on  crime 
and  law  enforcement.  Some  States  already 
have  such  a  committee. 

The  FBI  recently  announced  plans  for  a 
revolutionary  new  system  to  catch  up  with 
the  criminal  electronically. 

It  will  set  up  a  national  crime  Information 
center  from  which  information  on  wanted 
criminals  and  stolen  property  can  be  trans- 
mitted Instantly  across  the  Nation.  Com- 
puters will  store  the  data.  All  police  will 
have  to  do  is  "ask  the  machine." 

The  center  will  be  in  operation  by  January. 
1967.  It  should  help  vastly  In  cutting  down 
the  mobility  advantage  of  the  modern 
criminal. 

SCOOTXalZKD    POUCS 

Local  law  enforcement  authorities  are 
speeding  up  communications  within  their 
own  boundaries.  In  Chicago,  a  new  com- 
munications system  has  been  fantastically 
successful  in  cutting  down  the  time  It  takes 
to  reach  the  scene  of  a  crime  after  It  has 
been  reported. 

Motor  scooters  are  coming  Into  use  as  the 
mode  of  transportation  speeds  up.  Police 
cars  \n  many  cities  are  being  repainted  in 
rlTld  color*. 
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"TTie  tc.jet  vlsjb.*  poilc*"  .?ar  we  -^an  )?et  " 
l»  Xii»  w»y  UiAT  cl»«crtb«  th*  n«w  blii«  and 
white  cars  In  the  District  ot  Columbia 

Many  cities  are  applying  for  Fe<lf>ral  tfrants 
under  the  Law  Enf -»r-er!iet. t  .\a8lst&nc«  Act 
of  IB**.  Thetie  i^ranta  prrw'.de  t«>chrilca!  aa- 
«uitanc«  aiMl  training  fr>r  .aw-enfr>rcem«;t 
offlcer». 

"Law-en'orremen*.  tnUnmg  la  recogruzed 
iUi  ice  ol  Uie  rea;  answers  to  the  crime  prob- 
'.em,"  according  "Xi  .^ine  authority.  "Tou  can't 
give  a  mar.  a  badge  a  ^un.  and  a  billy  club 
ar.d  say   go  jut  and  enforce  the  law."  ■* 

There  Is  a  grea-.  puah  now  for  practical 
training 

Plans  are  underway  to  expand  the  FBI 
National  Acaden:y  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  1  200  a  men  a  year  Instead  of  200  as  at 
present  The  academy  ts  located  on  the 
Q'lantico    Va     Marine  Baae. 

On  fhe  cringTe«s«ior.a:  front,  the  President 
is  presaing  for  paasiige  of  the  Dodd  bill  which 
*  »u;d  prohibit  the  sale  of  gTUM,  wllly-nllly. 
by  mall    irdT 

There  Is  h-'pe  It  will  be  reported  out  of  the 
3er.a*.e  C<Tmnnerce  Committee,  where  tt  has 
been  blocked  for  several  year*,  and  paMed 
by  the  Senate 

Laet  October.  Congreas  formed  a  special 
s\:bcommlttee  on  crtmlnal  law  and  procedure. 
It  la  holding  hea.-lnga  on  varlotis  bUU  to 
curb  ■arganlred  crime — the  syndicates  which 
thrive  jn  gambling  and  all  forms  of  vice. 

Around  the  country,  more  and  more  civic 
organlautiona  are  Joining  In  the  campaign 
against  rrlme.  They  are  conducting  effec- 
tive canr.pa.g:.*  for  higher  police  pay.  bet- 
ter equipmsii;   stronger  law  enforcement. 

The  r  i;.K-i  t.-"  forming.  The  drive  la  on. 
It  Is  n^  1  <  .-■  .eadway.  But  It  has  a  long 
way  Uj  g  ; 


DViiaUT  ORISWOLD  LECTURE  IN 
POUTIC.\L  SCIENCE  BY  SENATOR 
8ALTONST.AJ-L  AT  NEBRASKA 
WESLEY  AN  UN*I\'ERSITY 

Mr  CURTIS  NL-  President,  one  of 
the  distinguished  public  servants  from 
my  Stat«  of  Nebraska  was  the  late  Dwlght 
Grlswold  Dwight.  Griswold  served  In 
this  brxly  with  distinction,  and  his  cai-eer 
wad  sadly  ended  by  his  untimely  death 
In  1954 

The  wide*-  of  the  late  Dwlght  Qrls- 
wold,  Mrs  Erma  Griswold  Bomgardner, 
hsis  estabi!.shed  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan 
Uiilversity  the  Dwixnt  Gn.swoid  Memo- 
rial Lectures  m  Political  Science  This 
year  the  first  of  t:.  \se  IfHrttire.s  was  de- 
livered 

It  wEus  my  prlvllesje  '^^  e.xtend  to  one  of 
the  ouUslandirjj  Member.s  of  this  body  an 
invitation  to  deliver  iriat  lecture  and  to 
appear  before  the  .studenUs  iv.  a  questlon- 
and-onawer  period  that  followed  The 
invitation  went  to  th(»  distlnsjul.shed 
.senior  Senator  from  Ma.-y!achu.=;ett,^,  Hon. 

LXVERETT  SaLTOJJSTALL 

Senator  Saltonstai.l  has  served  con- 
tinuously In  public  Ufe  sin.re  1920  He  is 
a  devoted  public  servant  It  was  most 
fitting  that  he  should  speak  U;  tne  In- 
terested student  body  of  Nf^braska  Wes- 
ieyan  University  on  the  subject  of  polit- 
ical science  and  on  the  subject  of  pubUe 
service 

It  was  also  fitting  f'>T  another  reason. 
We  were  assembled  that  day  to  honor 
Dwlght  Grlswoid.  Senator  SaMON.STALt 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Harvard  University  in  19 14  Former 
Senator  Grlswold  was  graduated  from 
the    University    of    Nebraska    In    1914. 


Their   lives   were  similar  In  many  In- 
stances. 

Senator  Saltonstall  served  as  a  first 
Ueutefiant  wiUi  Uie  301st  Field  Artillery 
in  Prance  during  World  War  L 

Senator  Grlswold  .served  as  a  first  lleu- 
T/er.aiit  and  la'.^r  ear,  a  captain,  with  the 
127th  Field  Artillery  In  1917  and  1918. 

Both  Senator  Orlswold  and  Senator 
Saltonstau.  were  MascHis,  and  both  were 
members  of  the  American  Legion.  Both 
enjoyed  golf.  Both  were  RepubUcans. 
Both  were  Governors  of  their  States. 
Senator  Saltonstall  was  elected  In  1938 
and  served  as  Governor  imtil  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  1944. 

Senator  Grlswold  was  elected  Gover- 
nor In  1940.  1942.  and  1M4.  He  served 
until  January  1947 

Both  served  In  their  State  house  of 
representatives. 

Senator  Saltonstall  served  In  the 
Massachusetts  House  from  1923  until 
1937. 

Senator  Orlswold  served  in  the  Ne- 
braska House  of  Representatives  In  1921, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate 
from  1925  to  1929. 

Both  served  In  the  TJ3.  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Saltonstall  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
In  November  1944.  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  who  had 
resigned  his  Senate  seat  to  enter  the 
armed  services.  Senator  Saltonstall 
still  serves  as  one  of  the  most  valued 
Members  of  this  body. 

Senator  Grlswold  was  elected  to  the 
Sei.ate  on  November  4.  1952,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Kenneth  8. 
Wherry.  Unfortunately,  Senator  Grls- 
wold died  In  the  spring  of  1954. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiUmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  my  introduction  of  Senator 
Saltonstall  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity on  April  1,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Introduc- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobj},  as  follows : 

iMTSOOtWTlOM    or    SENATOa    LwaUTT    SaLTOM- 
OTAXX      BT      SBMATOB      CaJO.      T.      COSTXa      AT 

NcBJusKA  WEat.rTAN  Untvxb*itt,  Aran.  1. 
19M.  Upon  EsTASunncxiiT  or  Dwioht 
OaiswoLo  UufOBLAi.  Lt-TUMMPp  m  Pout- 

ICAI.  SCtntCX.  LIMCOI.M.  Nebb. 

I  can  undewtand  why  introduction*  are 
eometlmea  too  long.  Today  I  face  the  temp- 
tation to  make  a  long  Introduction.  I  ahaU 
resist  that  temptation,  however. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  generoui  gift  of 
Mrs.  Erma  Bomgardner  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  carry  on  theee  annual  lectures 
at  Nebraska  Weeleyan  as  a  memorial  to 
Dwlght  Qrlawold. 

Dwlght  Orlswold  Is  deserving  of  this 
memorial.  Sturdy  Nebraskan,  man  of  char- 
acter, man  of  decision,  man  of  accomplish- 
ment, athlete,  businessman,  editor,  soldier. 
State  legislator,  Oovemor,  director  ot  mili- 
tary government.  AID  Administrator  and 
U.S.  Senator — describe  Dwlght  Orlswold.  He 
was  my  friend. 

Here  today  to  speak  Is  another  distin- 
guished American.  Sturdy  New  Englander, 
athlete,  businessman,  farmer,  soldier.  State 
legislator.  Oovernor,  U.8.  Senator,  man  of 
character,  man  of  decision,  man  of  accom- 
plishment, apply  to  our  speaker.  He,  too. 
Is  my  friend. 

B«^8  ine  of  our  speakerii  friendship,  r*- 
«iw<  t  ari  aTectlon  for  Dwlght  Orlswold,  be 
u  nere  -..r^.  It  Is  my  happy  privilege  to 
L  r-*.^'  •  u)  sou  the  Honorable  Urvwarr  8*i^ 
TONSTAU.,  U.S.  Senator  from  Uassachusetta. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  delivered  by  Senator  Saltonstall 
corered  many  Important  public  Issues 
It  also  conveyed  to  the  student  body  the 
vtewB  of  one  of  America's  finest  public 
servants.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recosd 
the  lecture  delivered  by  Senator  Salton- 
stall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 


■T   SxxAToa   Lmurrr   Saltomstall, 
DnivmxD   at   thx  Pnsr  AmrDAL  Dwubt 
Obuwolb  LxcTtraB  tM  PouncAi.  ScixircB  at 
Kbbaska      CNTVEmsrrT,     Linoolj*,     Nob 
Ann.  I,  1»66 

President  Rogers,  Mrs.  Bomgardner,  Sens- 
tor  CtTBTis,  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
faculty,  students,  and  friends  of  Dwlgbt 
Orlswold,  I  am  pleased  that  my  friend  and 
colleague  Cabl  Cttbtis  could  be  with  me  to- 
day. Senator  Cumns  Is  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious, frank,  and  jjolltically  courageous 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

He  carries  successfully  one  ot  the  heavlMt 
conunlttee  loads  in  our  body,  serving  on  the 
Finance  Committee  where  he  la  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  on  social  security  matters,  on 
the  Space  Committee.  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee,  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee,  and  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Kn«rgy.  His  colleague,  Romam  Hbubka,  U 
another  hard  working  and  highly  respected 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  he  la  very  helpful 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  where  I 
work  with  blm.  Another  great  Nebraskan. 
Kenneth  Wherry,  was  a  good  friend,  too.  I 
served  as  party  whip  when  Ken  Wherry  was 
party  leader,  and  came  to  know  him  well  and 
to  respect  him.  Senator  Butler  was  another 
Nebraakan  with  whom  I  worked.  So  this 
MaMwcbusetts  Yankee  is  here  to  say  that  you 
Nebraskans  have  been  sending  men  of  sta- 
ture and  abUlty  to  the  U3.  Senate. 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  asked  here  to- 
day to  give  the  first  of  the  Dwlght  Orlswold 
lectures  In  political  science,  an  area  of  study 
that  baa  increasing  impact  on  the  lives  of 
each  of  us.  But  this  invitation  has  a  special 
meaning  to  me  because  of  my  friendship  with 
and  respect  for  the  man  In  whose  name  the 
lectureship  has  t>een  established. 

Dwlght  Orlswold  and  I  were  Oovemors  to- 
gether and  later  we  were  Senators  together. 
B<rs.  Saltonstall  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  Oovemor  and  Mrs.  Orlswold  in 
Mswsnchusetts  at  the  first  Oovemors'  con- 
ference they  attended.  Afterward  I  vUlted 
blm  In  your  capital  at  Lincoln,  and  we  drove 
to  Omaha  together  to  tbe  American  Lieglon 
oonventloQ.  I  recall,  too.  my  visit  with  bin 
In  Atbens,  Oreeoe.  when  he  was  adminis- 
tering tbe  Maraball  plan  In  that  wartcm 
country. 

Some  years  later  we  were  Senate  colleagues 
until  hla  untimely  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  Ideals  and  principles,  a  thoughtful  pub- 
lic official  concerned  about  the  role  of  gov- 
erment  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  testimonial 
to  his  contribution  to  bis  State  and  Nation 
should  be  local  on  this  campus  where  he 
began  bis  ooUege  education.  The  nature  of 
the  memorial  is  approprute.  too — the  Dwlght 
Orlswold  Lectureship  In  PollUcal  Science— 
because  of  his  deep  involvement  In  and  com- 
mitment to  both  politics  and  educaUon— 
politics  as  an  elected  official  and  education 
as  a  Nebraska  University  regent  for  a  number 
of  yesirs. 

Dwlght  Orlsmrold  served  in  the  SUte  legis- 
lature, then  became  Oovemor,  took  mn  Im- 
portant poet  abroad,  and  finally  went  to 
Washington  as  a  Mend>er  of  tbe  Senate.  I 
started  as  an  akterman  In  my  home  town. 
then  became  aaatatant  dtotrlet  attorney  of  m  j 
county,  then  went  on  to  the  SUte  leglsls- 
ture— -epeaker,  Ooremor.  and  Senator.    So  in 
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different  States,  but  In  the  same  political 
party,  our  careers  are  much  alike.  Moving 
up  tbe  political  ladder  as  we  did  equipped 
ut  better  to  understand  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view  and  some  of  the  special  diffi- 
culties that  face  officeholders  at  the  various 
levels  of  government. 

One's  political  career  is  often  shaped  by 
events  be  cannot  anticipate.  For  example, 
lira.  Saltonstall  and  I  had  dedded  to  retire 
after  my  term  as  Governor  was  concluded, 
when  one  day  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  now  our  Am- 
bassador to  Vietnam,  asking  me  whether  I 
eould  stop  by  to  see  him  on  an  important 
matter.  I  did  so  and  he  told  me  of  his  de- 
cision to  leave  the  Senate  to  go  on  active 
duty  In  the  Army.  His  resignation  meant 
that  as  Governor  I  would  have  to  appoint  a 
(uccessor.  I  decided  to  ask  Sinclair  Weeks, 
who  told  me  he  would  complete  Senator 
Lodge's  term  but  that  he  would  not  run  for 
election  the  next  November.  Mrs.  Saltonstall 
and  I  talked  it  over  and  decided  that  I  should 
run  for  the  seat,  largely  because  of  the  war. 
So  now  I  come  today  to  visit  with  you  as  a 
VS.  Senator — 22  years  later. 

Most  of  you  are  students.  Tou  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  your  formal  education, 
and  soon  the  reep>onslblIity  for  the  progress 
and  future  of  this  country  will  be  In  your 
hands.  You  move  closer  to  the  center  of  the 
(tage  In  a  troubled  and  challenging  world, 
but  a  world  of  opportunity.  It  will  be  your 
)ob  to  make  our  community,  our  country, 
and  the  world  Itself  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live.  You  are  In  a  poeltlon  not  only  to 
participate  yourself,  but  to  stimulate  others 
to  assist  also.  I  urge  you  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge— prepare  yourself  to  serve  your  com- 
munity and  your  country,  and  then  do  so. 
Tat.  as  Tom  Paine,  writing  In  1777  in  the 
midst  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  said;  "Those 
wbo  expect  to  reap  the  blessing  of  liberty 
must  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it." 

Gaining  an  understanding  of  our  problems 
and  opportunities  In  college,  an  awareness  of 
tbe  turbulent,  fast  moving,  and  difficult,  yet 
exciung,  time  In  which  we  live,  Is  not  enough. 
I^  more  Important  Is  to  develop  the  desire 
to  keep  on  learning,  the  desire  to  understand 
and  appreciate  your  fellow  man.  and  the  will 
to  contribute  to  tbe  advance  of  our  national 
well-being  and.  in  fact,  to  that  of  humanity 
Itself.  The  problem  is  to  discover  where  yoxir 
particular  talents  can  best  be  put  to  use  to 
earry  forward  that  advance. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  tremendoiis 
•denUfic  and  technological  advances  which 
have  had  important  effects  on  our  lives. 
Now  our  Job  Is  to  match  those  advances  with 
progress  In  the  humanities,  the  arte,  and  In 
human  understtmding.  We  are  living  in  an 
*%*  where  Individual  freedom  Is  fundamental 
to  our  way  of  life — but  we  realize  that  in- 
dividual freedom  must  be  tempered  by  con- 
cern for  others,  that  it  must  be  moderated  by 
f*«pect  lor  the  integrity,  the  viewpoints,  and 
tbe  Ulents  of  others.  We  know,  too.  that 
International  competition  must  be  regulated 
by  International  understanding. 

The  late  President  Kennedy — my  one-time 
Senate  colleague  and  friend — once  said.  "One 
man  can  change  the  world  and  every  man 
should  try."  This  Involves  knowing  the  past 
And  studying  the  present,  desiring  the  best 
And  doing  what  one  can  to  make  it  come  to 
Psss.  Today,  far  more  than  In  the  early  days 
of  Dwlght  Grlswold  and  myself,  we  all  feel 
the  Impact  of  government  upon  us.  So  we 
iisve  an  obligation  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
our  country  to  make  our  own  Impact  felt. 

U  you  remember  but  one  word  of  what  I 
«y  to  you  today.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  word 
"participate."  There  are  many  ways,  of 
p^wrse,  to  take  part  in  government  You  can 
become  professors  and  teach  government  so 
that  others  will  really  come  to  understand  it. 
lou  can  become  Journalists,  authors,  or  com- 
mentators in  the  tradition  of  Walter  Llpp- 
mwin  or  James  Reston  and  write  about  gov- 


ernment so  that  your  readers  will  learn  more 
about  what  Is  going  on. 

You  can  become  civil  servants  In  public 
health  or  other  technical  service  and  partici- 
pate in  government  by  working  directly  for 
it.  You  can  participate  In  community  ac- 
tivities through  your  church  and  neighbor- 
hood associations,  or  community  fund  drives, 
and  thus  gain  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  your  neighbors  and  stimulate  their  inter- 
est in  public  affairs.  Finally,  you  can  run 
for  office  yourself  and  become  elected  public 
officials,  responsible  to  the  people  you  repre- 
sent, as  Senator  Cdbtis  and  I  try  to  do,  and 
as  Dwlgbt  Orlswold  did  so  well. 

Today  government  enters  our  homes,  our 
business  activities,  and  the  education  and 
bringing  up  of  our  children.  It  may  come  In 
the  back  door  or  the  front,  but  It  comes. 
Albert  Qnsteln  was  once  asked  how  he  ex- 
plained the  fact  that  outstanding  progress 
could  be  achieved  in  the  complicated  world 
of  physics  when  there  app>eared  to  be  so 
little  progress  in  politics  and  government. 
He  responded  by  saying  simply,  "Physics  Is 
easier."  I  never  studied  physics  in  school 
or  college,  but  I  certainly  have  had  to  try  to 
understand  tbe  background  of  atomic  power, 
the  difference  between  atomic  and  nuclear 
physics,  and  how  thrust  ts  formed  to  push 
a  satellite  Into  space.  These  are  compli- 
cated, technical  matters. 

To  say  that  govenunent  Is  more  compli- 
cated than  physics  Is  to  say  that  govern- 
ment Is  complicated  indeed,  but  Einstein 
spoke  the  truth.  The  once  relatively  simple 
functions  of  government — protection  from 
external  enemies,  protection  from  Internal 
forces,  and  the  raising  of  taxes  to  pay  for 
these  two  services,  as  In  the  early  May- 
flower days — have  been  expanded  to  a  be- 
wildering and  complex  variety  of  activities. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  numbers,  statistics, 
and  IBM  computers.  We  are  a  nation  of 
people — with  goals,  needs,  and  capacities. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that 
every  American  has  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  develop,  to  make  tbe  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  society,  and  to  insure  that  he  retains 
his  Individuality,  Initiative,  and  freedom  In 
the  process. 

As  a  nation  we  must  move  forward.  But 
we  want  to  make  certain  when  we  do  move 
forward  what  tbe  direction  is  \n  which  we 
are  going.  Gov.  Dwlght  Grlswold  stated 
It  well  when  he  wrote  in  1943,  and  I  quote: 

"Change  Is  the  law  of  our  national  life 
and  although  we  respect  tradition  we  have 
a  much  greater  respect  for  our  destiny  as  a 
people.  We  can  never  expect  to  go  back 
precisely  to  where  we  were  before. 

"It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all 
change  is  Improvement  simply  because  It 
has  the  shining  face  of  something  new.  We 
must  always  ask  ourselves  some  very  practi- 
cal questions  when  we  consider  adopting  a 
new  Idea  or  technique  of  government.  Does 
It  square  with  our  fundamental  American 
patterns;  does  it  broaden  and  lengthen  the 
avenue  of  opportunity  for  each  of  us  and  for 
all  of  us:  does  it  enlarge  or  restrict  the  field 
of  private  enterprise:  does  It  add  or  diminish 
the  rights  of  the  American  man;  Is  It  funda- 
mentally fair  and  decent  or  does  It  seek  to 
whip  one  group  at  the  expense  of  another? 
Then  we  must  ask  ourselves  one  more  ques- 
tion: Will  It  work?" 

These  were  the  words  of  your  Governor 
in  1943;  they  are  as  applicable  today  as 
they  were  then. 

We  all  want  better  education  for  our  young 
people,  better  housing,  better  highways, 
cleaner  air,  and  cleaner  rivers.  We  all  want 
our  slums  eliminated  and  our  cities  rede- 
veloped. No  thoughtful  citizen  objects  to 
these  goals.  The  great  questions  are:  How 
fast  are  we  going  to  accomplish  those  re- 
sults? Who  Is  to  administer  the  programs? 
How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  them?  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  keep  our  feet  on 
tbe  ground,  to  move  forward  in  a  realistic. 


sensible  way  that  will  pennlt  tbe  Individual 
to  exercise  his  freedom  of  choice  and  his 
Initiative  and  still  keep  government  close 
to  home. 

We  know  one  thing  for  sure — ^there  is  never 
going  to  be  enough  public  money  to  do  every- 
thing that  everyone  wants  his  government  to 
do  for  him.  Somewhere  a  line  has  to  be 
drawn  between  what  we'd  like  and  what  we 
can  have.  We  have  to  have  priorities.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  money  appropri- 
ated for  new  programs  when  they  are  started 
is  Just  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to  their 
eventual  cost.  That  is  not  to  say  that  new 
programs  are  not  necessary.  You  and  I  know 
that  there  are  many  people  in  our  towns 
and  cities  who  need  a  booet  and  we  want 
to  see  to  it  that  they  get  it.  When  we  are 
doing  so  much  for  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries we  cannot  ignore  tbe  needs  of  our  fel- 
low Americans. 

What  we  in  tbe  United  States  want  is 
not  a  handout  but  an  equal  opportunity 
to  get  ahead,  to  rise  as  far  as  our  abilities 
can  take  us.  to  make  things  as  comfortable 
as  possible  for  ourselves  and  our  families  by 
our  own  Initiative  and  hard  work. 

We  all  want  the  Great  Society,  if  what  Is 
meant  by  that  is  a  land  free  from  want,  from 
unemployment,  from  discrimination  on  tbe 
basis  of  race  or  color,  where  people  have 
decent  housing,  proper  educational  oppor- 
tunities, good  food,  and  the  health  care  they 
need. 

But  in  getting  It.  we  don't  want  to  throw 
out  tbe  window  all  the  attributes  that  have 
made  this  country  great.  In  short,  we  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist,  not  absorb. 
We  want  It  to  help  but  not  to  dominate. 
We  want  our  States  to  continue  to  function 
within  their  capacities  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people. 

There  are  too  many  Instances  in  recent 
years  of  bypassing  the  States  and  concen- 
trating more  power  In  Washington,  of  en- 
acting far-reaching  programs  without  con- 
cern for  the  views  of  responsible  State  and 
local  officials,  or  for  the  effect  of  Federal 
action  on  existing  State  and  local  programs. 
The  National  Government  cannot  possibly 
appreciate  the  widely  varying  local  situa- 
tions and  headaches.  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
said:  "The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of 
the  limitation  of  governmental  power,  not 
the  Increase  of  it."  As  Oovemor  Romney 
put  it  more  recently:  "The  big  issue  100 
years  ago  wsts  whether  the  excess  sovereignty 
of  the  States  was  going  to  destroy  tbe  Union 
and  the  Constitution.  The  big  issue  today 
Is  whether  the  excess  of  concentration  ot 
Federal  power  and  sovereignty  is  going  to 
destroy  State,  local,  and  Individual  freedom 
and  responsibility." 

I  have  always  believed  that  strong  local 
government,  sparked  by  the  initiative  and  co- 
operative Interaction  of  large  numbers  of 
interested  and  dedicated  citizens  Is  an  Im- 
portant ingredient  of  our  success  as  a  na- 
tion. 

Changing  times  and  needs  have  thrust  new 
and  Important  responsibilities  on  the  Na- 
tional Oovemment.  but  government  func- 
tions best  when  It  is  closest  to  the  people, 
where  it  can  direct  its  efforts  to  local  needs 
and  ways  of  doing  things.  Activities  and  pro- 
grams which  can  be  handled  at  tbe  local 
level  should  be  handled  there.  When  local 
government  abdicates  Its  proper  responsibil- 
ities, of  course,  the  National  Government  Is 
going  to  absorb  them,  often  without  truly 
advancing  our  individual  catise.  What  we 
must  do  Is  see  to  It  that  our  local  govern- 
ments are  made  to  toe  the  mark  and  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  community  needs. 

One  difficulty  they  have  in  doing  so  is  that 
they  lack  sufficient  funds.  Various  sugges- 
tions have  been  proposed  to  remedy  that  situ- 
ation. Should  we  have  a  system  of  Federal 
block  grants  to  States?  Should  there  be  a 
tax  credit?  Should  certain  types  of  Federal 
taxes  be  turned  over  to  States?     This  whole 
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9'jbject  m»;r1ti»  our  careful  fttteoUcm.  for  our 
loraiities  mus:  be  in  a  poaltlon  to  meet  ttaetr 
obllgK'Jona  to  their  dtlBnu. 

V^jirr.her\nf  thf  tro»lB  of  Jurtlce  and  tncvir- 
;ne  th»t  every  individual  enjoya  the  ligbta 
R^'iar«,nt««<I  to  tUm  und«r  our  Constitution  Is 
-ne  re«p<:>nLalbUlty  of  each  of  ua.  Think  how 
important  the  acoompllahment  of  theae 
rur.damentaa  rtghta  la  to  the  way  In  which 
other  natlong  of  the  world  look  at  our  ooun- 
'.ry  and  our  way  of  life  Today  our  oountry 
;»  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  The  world 
looks  to  MB  for  goildance  and  for  aaalatance. 
but  It  look*  to  ua  also  to  set  an  example. 
Certalniv  the  goals  for  which  we  strtve  are 
the  atoaLs  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
The  late  Secretary  of  State  John  Poater 
Dijliee  said  and  I  quote:  "Otir  purpoee,  ulti- 
mately and  at  all  times  should  be  to  use  our 
great  power  without  abusing  It  or  presum- 
ini;  upon  :t,  to  move  steadily  toward  lasting 
peace,  orderly  frsadofn,  and  growing  oppor- 
tunity Thus  do  wa  achieve  otu  oonstltu- 
ttonai  purp-JM  to  secure  tbe  bleaslnga  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  poaterlty."  "  We 
stand  for  equal  rights  and  the  worth  of  tha 
lr.>i'.-.-!d'.i»; 

There  u  no  place  for  partisan  sniping  at  a 
F*Te«ldent  or  a  policy  when  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  security  o<  our  Nation,  and  our 
Internationa:  prestige  and  standing  are  at 
.«ake  This  does  not  mean  we  must  accept 
uncritical  17  every  action  that  la  taken.  We 
rr.  r.e  forward  as  a  nation  by  Improving  our 
tef-hniques  and  our  poUdea.  and  we  Improve 
them  by  Insisting  oonatantly  that  they  stand 
the  test  of  challenge. 

As  you  aiid  I  well  know  *.r.»  ''nlted  Stataa 
has  no  terrltorlai  iirh'.  M.-i-.s  We  dont  seek 
to  overthrow  any  .e^i'.'.n; n'-^  iuvernment.  and 
we  opp«ee  any  such  ^itt^inots  by  other  coun- 
tries WTiat  wf  iu.  =  .1  world  at  peace 
wher«  people  are  ab>  V;  i"-  elop  in  their  own 
way  free  from  the  r:..'-fsi-  if  domination  by 
others  Our  policy  .as  ^e.•n  to  lend  assist- 
ance where  our  help  u  -le.-^i.-ed  to  Independ- 
ent nations  as  they  a'-'^n-.p-  to  meet  the 
tremendotis  economic  a^.  ;  s-xial  problems 
they  face,  and  In  thi>lr  «-fT orts  to  maintain 
their  own  Indeper.dence  and  security  from 
"Tternal    Intcrferpri.-e 

Sixty  year-^  a.?o  President  Theodore  Rooae- 
Teit  summarized  our  role  Ln  a  nutabell.  Hla 
wrtrdu  ar»  aa  true  today,  and  I  quote: 

'  W»  hav»  dut!*>'»  to  others  and  duties  to 
ourselves  And  we  -jir.  shirk  neither.  We  wish 
peace,  but  we  wtg.n  the  peace  of  Justice,  the 
peace  of  rlKhte<iu»neaB  We  wish  It  because 
we  think  It  Is  ri^ht  tnd  not  because  we  are 
afraid  No  weak  nation  th.-tt  .%-tJ  manfully 
and  Justly  should  ever  have  caoie  to  fear  us, 
and  no  strong  power,  should  ever  b«  able  to 
single  us  out  aa  a  subject  for  inaolent 
agjn-eealon  " 

As  Rooaevelt  pointed  out,  to  acblere  our 
gr*ls  of  peace  and  ju.'itice  w  must  remain 
strong,  for  strenfrth  is  one  thing  the  Commu- 
nists 9.nd  their  allies  understand.  As  Oen- 
ersii  N  jr<(t,v.l  r  ir::i»»r  head  '^f  K.ATO  forces, 
said  our  foreign  policy  s  no  jreater  than 
the  force  which  exists  t.,  t.  v.: Is.  ii  up.  The 
Communist  leader  viao  Tse-tting  ezpreased 
the  same  view  when  he  said.  "Political  power 
grows  out     if   th»   barrel  of  a  gun." 

Of  course  t<xliT  when  w»  tlilnk  of  world 
trouble  apots  we  think  flrat  of  Vietnam. 
The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  otir 
objective  «t'l  remain  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  Its  own  future  without 
external  Intm-ference,  and  the  right  to  work 
out  lu  relations  wltb  tba  North  by  peaceful 
means  We  seek  no  more  tbax.  this  and  can- 
not accept  lees  We  do  not  like  the  situation. 
but  we  cannot  run  from  It.  If  we  did.  we 
would  be  derelict  ,:;  meeting  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people  ',  -^  utb  Vlatnam.  And  the 
impact  of  our  ^  '.  r:  n  otbCT  aoutbaast 
Asian  nations  c  .i:  -  ^-.'b  eerlotaa  eon— 
quences,  not  only  '  r  'ur  if  security  but 
also  for  that  nf  t:;-  '>■»»  *•  .'!  i  Think  of 
the  Increased  pressures  of  our  adversaries  if 


va  pulled  out.  We  intend  to  show  the 
Communists  that  we  mean  business  and  that 
■gjlUMliin  and  Uia  Blaugbter  In  rlllagea  of 
innooent  drlllans  Is  not  tbe  beat  course.  We 
eannot  aategtiard  our  prlndplas  by  abandon- 
Ing  thezn. 

The  road  ahead  In  Vietnam  Is  not  easy. 
Nor  Is  It  likely  to  be  short.  It  more  prob- 
ably will  be  long  and  winding,  full  of  de- 
totirs  and  dangers.  But  we  must  take  It, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  solutions  and  alterna- 
tive approaches.  We  must  take  It  together 
as  a  united  people,  mindful  that  sacrUBcea 
will  be  called  for.  and  above  all.  mindful 
that  we  are  right  In  ovir  determination  to 
succeed. 

We  hear  criticism  all  the  time  of  the  ac- 
tions President  Johnson  has  taken  or  per- 
haps has  failed  to  take  In  Vietnam.  But 
what  would  you  do  if  you  were  In  his  placet 
I  wake  up  sometlmee  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  ask  myself  that  momentous  ques- 
tion. It  Is  mighty  hard  to  say  what  could 
be  done  that  he  Is  not  already  doing.  We 
certainly  cannot  negotiate  If  our  opponent 
won't  even  alt  down  at  the  conference  table 
opposite  tis.  We  stopped  the  bombing  for 
37  days  and  made  very  clear  our  Intentions, 
yet  Hanoi  and  Peking  were  not  Interested 
In  what  we  had  to  say  or  even  In  offering 
any  constructive  counter  proposals. 

Today  our  attention  is  directed  toward 
Vietnam.  For  the  President  and  his  advis- 
ers, for  our  military  commanders,  and  for 
the  Congress,  however,  Vietnam  Is  but  one 
of  many  dlfflctilt  situations  around  the 
world.  One  IndlcaUon  of  this  la  the  fact 
that  we  have  members  of  our  armed  serv- 
Icee  In  more  than   100  countries  today. 

This  Is  a  restless  world,  a  world  In  fer- 
ment, where  developments  wherever  they 
occur  must  be  watched  closely.  Dean  Rusk 
said  recently  that  there  had  been  53  coups 
d'etat  since  he  became  Secretary  of  State. 
Think  of  It.  In  Africa  military  coups  have 
overthrown  the  governments  of  six  of  the 
new  countries  in  the  last  4  months,  and 
many  other  African  governments  are  not  at 
all  secui*  Pew,  In  fact,  are  firmly  en- 
trenched. Dont'  forget  that  In  Just  the  last 
decade  28  European  colonies  were  trans- 
formed Into  nations,  and  are  feeling  their 
way  In  their  new  independence. 

Today  we  live  In  a  world  grown  small  by 
advance  In  communication  and  transporta- 
tion and  the  exchange  of  Information. 
People  In  one  part  of  the  world  know  better 
how  people  In  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
faring.  The  desires  for  Increased  material 
gains,  especially  In  the  developing  coxintrles. 
have  led  to  many  crises  and  a  collective  In- 
stability that  may  at  any  moment  poee  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  entire  world. 
If  we  do  not  act  to  encourage  political  sta- 
bility by  giving  hope  to  the  many  aspira- 
tions of  people  around  the  globe,  we  may 
well  be  faced  with  widespread  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  or  a  world  where  the  future 
of  freedom  has  dimmwd  perceptibly. 

On  every  front  th«r«  are  problems  as  well  as 
opportunities.  Wa  arc  all  concerned  with  the 
situation  in  Rhodesia,  in  Indonesia.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  In  the  Organisation 
of  American  States,  for  example.  TTie  United 
Nations  Is  still  another  headache.  Apart 
from  Vietnam,  however,  two  main  problems 
confront  vis.  One  Is  the  growing  threat  of 
China;  the  other  the  crisis  In  NATO. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  most  Americans  re- 
garded Russia  as  the  main  threat  to  o\xr 
security  and  that  of  the  world.  Today,  It 
Is  Communist  China.  Suddenly  we  find  that 
we  do  not  know  as  much  about  China  as  we 
would  like  to.  Recently  statements  by  a 
number  of  prctfesson  that,  while  we  must 
continue  to  contain  China,  we  must  avoid 
Isolating  her.  maks  us  think  along  new  lines. 
You  may  be  sure  that  otir  Oovemment  as 
well  as  universities  is  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  the  China  problem.  We  see  an  ap- 
parent   if^pr-yotwl   schism    developing    b»- 


tweeoa  China  and  Russia.  This  Is  encouraging 
from  our  point  of  view.  We  want  to  see 
to  It  that  tta«y  romaln  apart. 

We  also  sea  that  China  has  been  meeting 
with  rebuffs  of  late.  Her  repraaaatatlyes  bavt 
been  thrown  out  of  about  five  African  coun- 
tries. They  were  unsuccessful  In  aggrarat- 
Ing  the  India-Pakistan  dispute.  Their  in- 
fluence In  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  has  been 
abarply  reduced.  Ttie  meeting  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  last  month  re- 
vealed that  they  are  not  going  to  have  their 
way  there.  They  see  us  committed  In  south- 
oast  Asia.  They  know  that  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia have  concluded  trade  agreements.  Around 
the  world,  then,  they  are  meeting  with  set- 
backs. The  big  question  Ls.  how  will  they 
respond? 

A  further  question  Is  whether  China  should 
be  admltt«d  to  the  United  Nations.  Would 
she  Join  if  she  were  Invited?  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  her  admission  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  VM.  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil? I  do  not  think  she  would  Join  if  asked, 
but  neither  do  I  think  we  should  ask  her. 
The  XJJf.  has  problems  enough  now. 

De  Gaulle's  actions  precipitating  the  NATO 
crisis  without  doubt  have  raised  Immediate 
and  serious  questions  for  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  In  Western  Kurope.  Can  there 
be  a  defense  of  Western  Burope  without 
Prance?  How  far  should  the  member  nations 
go  towards  meeting  President  de  Gaulle's 
demands?  If  the  NATO  bases  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  Prance,  who  Is  to  shoulder  the 
costs?  Is  NATO  as  It  was  organized  In  1949, 
and  Is  now  operating,  responsive  to  today's 
needs?  If  not,  how  can  It  be  revamped  to 
meet  them  squarely?  The  Issue  Is,  of  course, 
larger  than  NATO  Itself.  It  Involves  our 
whole  relationship  with  Western  Europe— 
economically,  politically,  and  socially  as  well 
as  militarily.  How  It  Ls  solved  may  be  cru- 
cial to  our  security  and  standing  in  the 
world.  What  the  eventual  outcome  will  be  Is 
not  clear  at  this  monxent.  but  we  eire  hope- 
ful that  something  can  ba  worked  out  which 
will  permit  NATO  to  remain  aa  an  unified 
iuid  effective  arm  of  the  free  world  In  Europe. 

Indeed  there  are  those  observers  who,  like 
Walter  Uppmann.  beUeve  that  the  NATO 
orlsls  Is  really  a  blessing  In  disguise,  since 
out  of  It  may  develop  a  new  European  alli- 
ance, a  greater  European  community  for 
which.  In  many  ways,  we  would  be  a  natural 
ally. 

So  our  problems  are  complicated,  they  are 
worldwide,  and  they  demand  the  attention 
of  each  of  vis.  In  a  very  real  sense  we  all 
are  political  scientists,  for  we  are  all  vitally 
concerned  with  government  domestically  and 
Internationally.  The  public  officials,  the 
writers,  the  teachers,  and  the  experts,  the 
commentators,  the  community  leaders  in 
both  public  and  private  organizations— they 
and  others  can  affect  what  we  do  as  a  Nation. 
And  it  Is  up  to  us  to  know  where  they  are 
lading  us.  and  In  fact  to  participate  In  tha 
decision- making  process  ourselves. 

Bo  we  who  are  older  than  you  have  not 
solved  all  the  problems.  There  are  more 
than  enough  for  you  to  conquer.  Helping 
to  solve  them  will  provide  you  with  great 
satlafacUon.  I  can  assure  you.  As  you  and 
I  know,  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  Inter- 
national or  even  the  national  scene  to  find 
problems  which  are  crying  out  for  solution. 
There  Is  much  to  do  right  in  your  own  home- 
town. Begin  there.  If  you  wlU.  but  mam  tain 
your  Interest  In  national  and  International 
matters,  for  If  we  are  to  succeed  our  country 
needs  the  talenU  and  Insights  of  pe<^le  Uke 
you  working  at  all  levels.  I'm  confident  that 
youra  is  not  only  a  "can  do"  but  a  "will  do" 
generaUon,  and  I  wish  I  could  be  around  to 
see  you  tackle  the  problems  which  we  know 
must  be  solved  and  can  only  be  solved  when 
we  aU  take  part.  ^    ,^    „ 

There  Is  no  more  rewarding  and  satisfying 
experience  than  pubUc  service,  and  I  know 
my  friend  Dwlgtat  Ortswold  would  agree,  were 
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be  here  with  us  today.  I  commend  it  to  yon. 
Certainly  It  has  Its  frostratUxu  and  Irrita- 
tions Certainly  you  wlU  be  misunderstood 
jnd  you  will  be  criticized  by  pea|>le  who  dont 
stop  to  ask  why  you  voted  as  you  did  or  said 
vbat  you  did.  Certainly  you  will  not  be  able 
to  accomplish  all  you  set  out  to  accomplish. 
Tbe  hours  are  long,  the  tenure  Is  uncertain, 
t2ie  pay  may  be  considerably  leas  than  you 
eould  ccMnmand  elsewhere,  and  there  are  sep- 
arations for  your  family.  But  public  service 
has  Its  rewards,  its  satisfactions,  its  compen- 
gauons.  It  U  sUmulaUng.  challenging, 
varied,  and  meaningful.  You  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  your  fellowman  and  to  play 
a  part,  however  small.  In  Influencing  the 
course  of  events. 

In  closing  I  commend  to  you  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster  which  appear  above  the 
Speaker's  rostrum  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  hope  they  challenge  you  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
which  can  be  yours  in  public  service.  These 
words  are:  "Let  us  develop  the  rewjuroes  o< 
our  land,  call  forth  Itt  powers,  build  up  Its 
institutions,  promote  all  its  great  interests 
and  see  whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  gen- 
eration may  not  perform  something  worthy 
to  be  remembered." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  newspaper  comment 
about  the  occasion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  column  entitled  "More  or 
Less  Personal,"  published  In  the  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  Evening  Journal  of  March  31, 
1M6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

MORK  OB  Less  PEXsoiraL 

Friday  will  see  the  Initiation  of  the  Dwlght 
Ortswold  memorial  lectureship  In  political 
Klence  at  Nebraska  Weeleyan  University  and 
It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  UB.  Senator 
LsvOLETT  Saltonstall,  ot  Masoachusetts,  wUl 
be  the  first  speaker. 

Theee  men  were  friends.  Both  were  war- 
time Governors  of  their  States,  both  serving 
three  terms — Saltoitstaix  from  1938  to  1944, 
Orlswold  from  1941  to  1948.  Both  were 
moderate  Republicans  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  tragedy  for  Nebraska  was  that  It  lost 
this  moderate  voice  on  April  14,  1954,  when 
Senator  Grlswold  died  of  a  heart  attack. 
Saltonstall,  who  went  from  the  governor- 
ship of  Massachusetts  to  the  "US.  Senate  In 
1944,  Is  voluntarily  retiring  from  office  this 
year  alter  22  years  of  constructive  service  to 
the  Nation. 

These  two  men,  who  were  native  sons  of 
their  States  and  gave  many  yean  to  public 
»rvtce.  grew  up  in  States  separated  by  nearly 
2.000  miles,  and  further  in  traditions  and 
political  heritage. 

Saltonstall  Is  a  part  of  what  Is  sometimes 
called  the  eastern  establishment  which  has 
furnished  so  many  learned  and  able  men  In 
the  building  of  the  Nation.  These  are  the 
men  who  have  had  the  backgrounds  of  east- 
ern prep  schools,  the  big  name  private  col- 
leges, many  of  whom,  with  Independent 
wealth,  had  the  deelre  for  public  service, 
"Wildentfi  of  both  parUes  have  caUed  upon 
them  repeatedly  to  serve  their  oountry. 

IxvEitrrr  Saltowstaix  Is  rich  In  famous 
forebears— two  Presidents  (the  Adamses), 
eight  Governors,  two  ambassadors  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  fighting  men  of  all  wars 
»na  two  speakers  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Uaesachuetts  Senator  carved  out  Me 
own  political  career.  In  his  first  campaign 
iM  °°^*™°'  *>*  took  on  Jamas  M.  Curley  In 
19S8.  Even  his  close  friends  conceded  him 
Uttle  chance  against  this  DemocraUc  pro. 
He  won  handily  and  contlnaed  to  pile  up 
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large  majorities  In  the  Democratic  stronghold 
of  Boston. 

Though  Saltonstau.  came  from  the  bluest 
blooded  of  the  first  families  of  Massachusetts 
he  bad  a  rapport  with  his  ooostltuents  In  all 
walks  of  life.  He  has  described  himself  as 
"Just  a  simple  Yankee  New  Bnglander."  He 
Is  much  more,  be  is  a  great  public  servant. 
It  was  typical  that  he  looked  at  the  calendar 
and  decided  that  74  was  an  age  to  retire  and 
that  be  did  It  without  Intrigue.  He  an- 
nounced In  plenty  of  time  for  all  political 
hopefuls  to  plan  their  campaigns. 

The  friend  he  has  come  to  honor  grew  up 
In  a  pioneer  State.  Mr.  Grlswold  was  born 
In  a  log  cabin  In  Harrison.  In  the  far  north- 
west corner  of  the  State.  The  family  later 
moved  to  Gordon  where  his  father  founded 
the  First  National  Bank. 

Banking  held  little  appeal  for  the  late 
Governor  and  Senator.  Politics  was  his  love. 
He  served  In  both  houses  of  the  bicameral 
legislature.  He  ran  three  times  unsuccess- 
fully for  Governor  before  hla  election  in 
1941. 

Aft«r  leaving  the  governorship  be  served 
with  the  An^erlcan  CUni  Administration  la 
Germany  and  as  head  of  the  U.S.  aid  mission 
to  Greece.  In  1953  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  his  death  resulted  In  an  In- 
calculable loss  to  Nebraska.  The  Republican 
Party  lost  a  voice  of  liberal  moderation  at  a 
tlnxe  when  such  a  voice  might  have  guided 
the  party  in  Its  time  of  need. 

These  lectures — established  by  a  gift  to 
Wesleyan.  where  Mr.  Grlswold  attended  his 
first  2  years  of  college,  by  the  former  Mrs. 
Grlswold,  now  Mrs.  Henry  I.  Bomgardner,  of 
Scottsbluff — are  a  fine  tribute  to  a  man  who 
contributed  much  to  his  State  and  good 
government. 


TVA  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  FOOD-FOR -FREEDOM  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  food- 
for-freedom  program — of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor — now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  emphasizes  the  need  for  the 
full  employment  of  aU  facets  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  p,grlculture,  &s  well  as 
the  U.S.  Oovemment,  in  helping  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  food  supply  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  more 
important  toward  achieving  political 
stability  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Freedom  from  hunger  is  an  essential  step 
toward  achieving  a  stable  political  free- 
dom. 

In  mobilizing  our  resources  to  make 
food  a  weapon  for  freedom,  presently  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  formerly 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  have  long  advocated 
that  the  fullest  use  should  be  made  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  great 
experience  and  knowledge  In  the  field  of 
fertilizer.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man has  said  that  "fertilizer  Is  as  im- 
portant as  bullets"  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. TVA's  chfemical  division  at  Muscle 
Shoals  is  the  world  center  for  fertilizer 
research,  and  the  fullest  use  should  be 
made  of  its  present  program  and  its  po- 
tential. Some  people  may  believe  that 
our  success  In  the  improvement  of  fer- 
tilizers Is  a  damnation  rather  than  a 
blessing  in  view  of  some  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. However,  I  believe  when  our 
commodity  production  is  viewed  in  com- 
parison to  the  world  food  needs  that  we 


will  find  the  balance  on  the  side  of  in- 
creased productloQ. 

TVA  has  already  participated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  field  through 
work  It  has  done  for  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  Half  a  dosen 
teams  of  two  to  three  TVA  specialists  in 
agriculture  and  fertilizer  development 
have  gone  abroad  under  AID  auspices  to 
make  studies  in  some  foreign  lands — 
Morocco,  Korea.  Iraq,  Nigeria.  Tliallcuid. 
and  Turkey.  TVA  also  has  recently 
made  a  survey  of  plans  of  the  fertilizer 
industry  for  expanding  fertilizer  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  food-deficient 
areas,  and  this  information  is  being  used 
by  AID  and  other  Oovemment  agencies 
in  determining  future  policies  in  this 
field.  It  has  helped  train  technicians 
from  foreign  countries,  an  example  being 
a  19-member  fertilizer  team  from  India 
which  was  given  an  8  weeks'  course  at 
Muscle  Shoals. 

TVA  has.  however,  both  the  technical 
resources  and  personnel  to  play  a  much 
wider  aixl  more  significant  role  in  meet- 
ing the  crisis  which  population  and  food 
experts  are  describing  with  increasing 
alarm.  For  example.  Dr.  Raymond 
Ewell.  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  said: 

The  world  Is  on  the  threshold  of  the  big- 
gest famine  in  history  •  •  •  this  Is  the  great- 
est and  most  nearly  unsoluble  problem  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  And  It  Is  almoet 
here. 

TVA  has  30  years  of  experience  and 
leadership  in  fertilizer  technology  to 
draw  uf>on,  having  been  In  the  forefront 
In  the  fertilizer  field  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1933.  From  relatively  simple  be- 
ginnings, its  activities  have  develoi>ed  to 
the  present  National  Feriilizer  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Muscle  Shoals  which  has 
contributed  extensively  to  the  interests 
of  the  fertilizer  industry  and  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  country.  The  facilities  and 
staff  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  Center  em- 
brace all  phases  of  chemical  fertilizer 
development  from  laboratory  to  plant- 
scale  demonstrations  of  teclmology  and 
production.  They  have  the  capability 
of  developing  fertilizers  suited  to  differ- 
ent soils,  climates,  and  crops. 

Rice,  of  course,  is  the  chief  food  for 
regions  containing  about  three-fifths  of 
the  world's  population.  Yet,  In  the  rice 
growing  areas  of  the  world  the  most 
serlouc  threats  of  famine  exist.  TVA  has 
done  considerable  work  recently  on  a 
material,  urea-ammonium  phosphate, 
which  holds  particular  promise  for  these 
areas — an  Improvement  over  the  fer- 
tilizers now  available  for  rice  culture. 

Urea-ammonium  phosphate  has  sev- 
eral characteristics  in  its  favor.  It  con- 
tains no  sulfur,  which  Is  in  short  supply 
in  the  world.  It  is  highly  concentrated 
as  compared  with  other  high-nitrogen 
solid  fertilizers.  This  latter  is  an  impor- 
tant attribute,  since  the  use  of  concen- 
trated materials  reduces  freight  and 
handling  chargee  per  unit  or  actual  plant 
nutrient.  This  factor  cam  be  crucial  in 
areas  which  of  necessity  must  Import 
most  or  all  of  their  fertilizer  materials, 
particularly  durliig  the  initial  stages  of 
development. 

Calculations  have  been  made,  for  ex- 
ample, which  indicate  that  the  cost  oi 
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transporting  plant  nutrients  to  India  In 
the  form  of  urea-ammonium  phosphate 
would  be  $31  a  ton  less  than  for  other 
fertilizers,  while  transportation  across 
India  would  be  $23  a  ton  cheaper. 

Of  course  there  are  other  avenues  to 
be  explored  In  seeking  fertilizers  designed 
specifically  for  the  needs  of  developing 
countries. 

TVA  has  produced  urea-ammonium 
phosphate  in  pilot  plant  operations,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that 
construction  and  operation  of  a  demon- 
stration-scale plant  would  be  relatively 
inexpensive  and  at  the  same  time  a  high- 
ly important  project  considering  the 
high  stakes  involved  in  making  effective 
our  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Another  aspect  of  TVA  experience 
should  also  be  mentioned.  That  is  the 
development  of  techniques  by  which  the 
people  of  the  imderdeveloped  lands  can 
b«  induced  to  use  the  fertilizers  and 
taught  to  apply  them  effectively.  The 
development  and  refinement  of  new  and 
improved  fertilizers  is  only  one-half  the 
process,  and  in  TVA  it  has  been  coupled 
with  widespread  and  intensive  educa- 
tional programs  carried  on  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
extension  services  in  close  touch  with  the 
people. 

While  on  the  subject  of  university  ex- 
tension services,  I  wish  to  mention  an 
aside.  There  are  proposals  before  us  to 
reduce  not  only  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ments  support  of  this  service,  but  also 
the  agriculture  experimental  units  con- 
nected with  land  grant  schools.  These 
programs  offer  an  example  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  programs  of 
Federal -State  cooperation  existing  in 
our  country.  The  accomplishments  and 
innovations  of  these  services  are  renown, 
not  only  in  this  country  but,  throughout 
the  world.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
should  look  with  considerable  askance  on 
any  plan  to  cut  back  programs  which 
have  been  such  excellent  examples  of 
constructive  Federal  spending. 

But.  to  return  to  TVA  and  its  work 
with  these  services,  without  going  into  a 
detailed  description,  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  the  most  effective  method  we 
have  found  to  carry  the  message  to  the 
farmers  on  the  land  is  based  on  the  old 
adage  that  "seeing  Is  believing."  Farm 
test-demonstrations,  distributor  demon- 
strations, test  plots,  and  similar  activi- 
ties have  proved  highly  effective  in  in- 
troducing new  fertilizers  to  farmers  in 
this  country  and  In  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  scientific  fertilization.  Such 
techniques  should  be  doubly  Important 
in  lands  where  the  populations  are  far 
less  literate  than  our  own. 

TVA  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  programs  now  under  way  to  help 
the  people  of  large  portions  of  the  world 
feed  themselves  and  avoid  famine  and 
disorder  It  Is  prepared  to  employ  its 
fertilizer  experience  to  further  these 
humanitarian  and  peaceful  aims. 

Mr  President,  a  series  of  articles  and 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  TVA  and  Ita 
work  in  the  field  of  fertilizers  were  re- 
cently published  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  b^  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Retoro 


TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recorj),  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
Mar.  15,  1066] 

TVA    AND    AN    UaCENT    TASK 

The  urgency  of  the  world  food  crisis — 
with  some  authorities  feeling  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  worst  famine  In  history — raises 
the  logical  and  Indeed  the  pressing  poeBlblllty 
of  a  newly  significant  role  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley    Authority. 

Specialists  at  top  scientific  and  general 
levels  m  TVA  are  now  convinced  that  the 
Authority  has  both  the  resources  and  the 
personnel  to  play  a  key  role  In  meeting 
this  crisis.  The  primary  method  Is  through 
the  perfection  of  fertilizers  that  can  best  In- 
crease crop  yields  In  southeast  Asia  and  other 
poorly  developed  areas. 

TVA's  recent  annual  report  on  farm  and 
chemical  development  mentions  the  promis- 
ing potential  of  one  fertilizer  In  particular, 
urea-ammonium  phosphate,  for  regions  con- 
taining some  60  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, where  rice  Is  the  chief  food. 

Urea-ammonium  phosphate  appears  to 
have  one  quality  of  revolutionary  Import:  a 
very  high  concentration  of  actual  food  nu- 
trient— which  makes  Its  transportation  931 
I>er  ton  cheaper  to  India,  for  example,  than 
other  fertilizers,  and  (23  per  ton  cheaper 
across  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Most  of  the 
underdeveloped  lands  must  import  their 
fertilizers. 

In  addition,  urea-ammonium  phosphate 
contains  no  sulfur,  a  common  fertilizer  In- 
gredient which  Is  In  worldwide  shortage. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  that 
a  test  demonstration  plant,  probably  to  be 
located  at  Muscle  Shoals,  wovild  be  a  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  but  highly  Important  step 
deserving  the  consideration  now  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States,  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
private  corporations,  and  the  great  founda- 
tions are  all  engaged,  as  articles  In  Sundays 
Times  pointed  out,  in  the  problem  oX  the 
world  food  shortage. 

TVA,  with  Its  global  respect.  Its  technical 
competence  and  Its  trained  demonstration 
personnel,  seems  Ideally  suited  for  this  baAlc 
complementary  task. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  Mar 

13,  1066] 
TVA's   Know-How   in   Pranuzina   Can   Aid 
Othbis — AcKNCT  Has  Expekiince,  Knowl- 
edge To  Help  the  Developing  Nations 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority— for  more 
than  three  decades  one  of  the  modern  world's 
great   examples   of   putting   technology   and 
humanitarian  motives  to  the  service  of  hu- 
man betterment — offers  to  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  the  world  an  unmatched  resource  for 
expanding  the   food   output  In  underdevel- 
o[>ed  areas. 

As  human  suffering  and  faimlne  conditions 
blight  the  lives  of  mlUlons  of  people,  the  old 
TVA  concept  of  seeing  is  believing — the  sim- 
ple demonstration  method  which  bridged  the 
guif  between  scientist  and  destitute  farmer 
in  the  famous  New  Deal  domestic  experi- 
ment— Is  emerging  In  &harp)er  focus  as  a  kind 
of  magician's  wand  to  help  turn  fear  and 
hunger  Into  hope  and  fulfillment. 

In  simple  terms,  TVA's  great  reservoir  of 
experience  and  knowledge  In  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  fertilizer,  a  backlog  of  tech- 
nical Information  unequaled  by  any  other 
organization  in  the  world,  is  available  in 
unique  manner  to  guide  the  developing  na- 
tions toward  swift  and  substantial  food  pro- 
duction for  their  exploding  populations. 

RtTMANrTARIAN  IDEALS 

Moreover,  It  is  this  awareness  of  the  TVA's 
unmatched  competence  In  meeting  this  great 


hunger  crisis  of  the  world  that  is  stirring  the 
regional  agency's  scientists  and  teehniclanj 
in  promoting  discussions  and  assessing  re> 
sources  along  this  line.  For  It  is  the  feeling 
throughout  the  agency  that  enlistment  of 
TVA  In  the  wc«-ld  attack  on  hiuiger  would  be 
a  bold  and  dramatic  underscoring  of  the 
humanitarian  ideals  that  spawned  its  crea- 
tion under  President  PVanklln  D.  Roosevelt 

TVA  experts  point  to  the  fact  that  Presi 
dent  Johnson  has  called  for  an  all-out  effort 
to  create  a  viable  economy  in  war-torn  Viet- 
nam and  provide  a  showcase  for  Asia.  In  tbU 
setting,  the  experts  note  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  observed  that  in  Viet- 
nam the  real  need  was  fertilizer  and  no» 
bulleu. 

The  proponenU  of  using  the  TVA  skills  in 
this  area  to  tackle  world  hunger  point  out 
that  TVA  also  possesses  an  advanced  level  of 
technology  m  the  study  and  use  of  ures- 
ammonlum  phosphate,  which  appears  to 
have  qualities  of  an  Ideal  rtce  fertilizer  with 
distinct  advantages  over  fertilizers  now 
available  for  rice  farming. 

Against  this  backdrop,  they  argue,  TVA 
has  a  well-equipped  fertilizer  development 
center  at  Muscle  Shoals  with  an  exp)erlence<l 
scientific  and  engineering  research  organiza- 
tion that  can  develop  and  produce  fertilizers 
for  virtually  any  soil,  crop,  or  climate  In  the 
world. 

Moreover,  it  is  noted.  TVA  could  establish 
a  urea-ammonium  phosphate  test  plant  tied 
in  with  all  the  farflung  activities  of  the  Pood 
and  Agrtcultuo-e  Organization  (PAO)  and  at 
the  same  time  utilize  TVA's  great  esteem 
with  the  scientists  and  technicians  of  foreign 
lands  who  have  visited  TVA  for  many  years 
to  receive  instruction  in  fertilizer  tech- 
zUques. 

It  is  the  view  of  some  that  no  other  lead- 
ing nation  in  the  world  actually  possesses 
the  built-in  grassroots  good  will  for  service 
abroad  that  this  Nation  has  with  the  TVA 
history  and  experiment. 

To  outline  the  ways  In  which  TVA  could 
use  its  fertilizer  facilities  and  technical  per- 
sonnel in  conuibutlng  materially  toward 
solving  the  world  food  problem,  the  following 
six  items  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
interagency  discussions  and  assessments. 

(The  first  three  items  underscore  the  co- 
operative areas  currently  involving  TVA  and 
overseas  agencies,  all  of  which  can  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  The  second  three 
items  concern  the  new  contributions  the 
TVA  fertilizer  technology  could  make  on  the 
world  hunger  front.) 

1.  Technical  assistance  and  planning: 
TVA  is  In  an  excellent  position  to  provide 

overall  guidance  to  developing  nations  with 
regard  to  both  shortrun  and  longrun 
planning  for  fertUlzers.  TVA  has  speclalUU 
in  practically  all  fields  of  fertUlzer  tech- 
nology and  use  from  which  It  can  assemble 
teams  capable  of  making  on-the-spot  studies 
and  evaluations  of  all  phases  of  a  nation's 
fertilizer  situation-crop  responses  to  fertil- 
izers, raw  materials  situations,  cost  of  alter- 
native production  processes,  location  of 
plants,  development  of  marketing  systems, 
etc. 

TVA  through  AID  Is  already  participating 
extensively  In  this  area.  Since  the  sununer 
of  1862,  seven  TVA  team*  of  two  to  three 
specialists  each  have  gone  to  six  nations 
(Morocco,  Korea,  Iraq.  Nigeria,  Thailand,  and 
Turkey)  for  periods  ranging  from  1  week  to 
3  months. 

2.  Special  studies  and  surveys : 

In  order  to  guide  the  development  of 
policies  for  use  by  AID,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  world  fertilizer  industry  m  planning 
broad  programs  for  introducing  fertUlzers 
into  developing  countries,  certain  special 
studies  and  surveys  frequently  have  to  be 
made  relaUng  to  world  and  regional  fertUlzer 
needs,  production,  and  use.  TVA  personnel 
are    especUlIy    suited    for    these    kinds    of 


itudlss    because    of    tbelr    experience    and 

imowledge. 

A  prime  example  of  this  type  of  activity  is 
the  recent  survey  made  for  AID  on  the  fer- 
tUlzer Industry's  plans  for  expanding  produc- 
tion to  meet  needs  In  food-deficient  areas. 
TbU  survey  is  now  being  used  to  develop  the 
UJ3.  Government's  poUcy  relative  to  making 
funds  available  to  developing  countries  for 
lertillzer  imports  and  plants. 

3.  Provide  formal  training  In  fertilizer 
tschnology : 

The  lack  of  well-trained  technicians  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  deterrents  to  advancing 
fertUlzer  production  and  use  In  poorly  de- 
veloped regions.  TVA  can  help  fill  this  gap 
by  providing  practical  training  for  selected 
groups  of  foreign  nationals.  Competence 
la  practically  all  specUlLaed  areas  of  fertil- 
iser science  makes  it  possible  for  TVA  to 
provide  classroom -type  instruction  stipple - 
mented  with  whatever  degree  of  practical 
application  the  situation  may  demand. 
Such  things  as  plant  operating  techniques 
and  field  demonstrations  can  be  Included. 

This  type  of  activity  is  illustrated  by  the 
8-week  short  covirse  TVA  provided  last  spring 
for  a  19-memt>er  Indian  fertilizer  team.  A 
(imll&r  short  course — but  with  60  or  more 
parUclpants  from  several  nations — Is  sched- 
uled this  spring.  TVA  has  offered  training 
to  a  lesser  extent  for  many  years  by  arrang- 
ing special  study  periods  for  individuals  and 
■maU  specialized  groups  from  various  for- 
eign countries. 

4.  Special  emphasis  In  chemical  research 
and  engineering  development: 

Some  portion  of  TVA's  effort  In  research 
and  development  of  fertilizer  production 
technology  could  readily  be  redirected  to 
products  or  projects  which  are  especially 
promising  In  their  potential  for  use  In  food- 
dtflclent  nations.  Vigorous  pursuit  of  proc- 
en  development  and  demonstration  designed 
more  specifically  for  developing  countries 
could  help  a  great  deal  in  Improving  their 
food  production  In  a  short  time. 

Urea-ammonium  phosphate  U  an  out- 
itanding  example  of  such  an  opportunity. 
TVA  already  bad  done  enough  research  with 
this  product  to  know  that,  from  a  worldwide 
point  of  view.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing materials  that  has  been  developed. 

Rice  Is  the  prli>clp*l  food  crop  in  most 
regions  of  the  world  that  face  the  threat  of 
(amine.  Urea-ammonium  phosphate  appears 
to  hare  the  qualities  of  an  Ideal  rice  fer- 
tilizer, offering  distinct  advantages  over  fer- 
tilizers now  available.  Also,  it  contains  the 
maximum  concentration  of  plant  food  ob- 
tainable in  hlgh-nltrogen  solid  fertilizers 
by  present  technology,  where  transportation 
Is  dlOkcult  or  much  of  the  fertUlzer  must  be 
Imported  during  the  Initial  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

RICE    RESEAaCH    PBOCaAM 

As  an  example  of  how  TVA  could  work 
through  other  organizations.  Initial  testing 
sad  Introduction  of  urea-ammonluzn  phoe- 
phate  In  Asia  might  be  done  through  the 
International  Rloe  Eiesearcb  InaUtute  at  Los 
Bancs,  The  PhUlpplnes.  The  Tropical  Re- 
March  InsUtute  In  NlgerU  and  the  Colom- 
bian Agricultural  Program,  both  sponsored 
by  the  RockefeUer  Poundatloa.  could  be  in- 
volved In  introductions  in  Africa  and  South 
America. 

Development  and  testing  could  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  ex  tension- type  activities  of 
FAO'i  Freedom  From  Hunger  program.  It 
now  has  fertlUzer  demonstraUons  in  18 
countries  and  is  planning  expanded  activity 
In  southeast  Asia.  ThU  ap^^roaoh  would 
n»ve  the  additional  l>enefit  of  aiding  in  ac- 
qoalnung  industry  with  new  producU  since 
fs '^^  fertilizer  compames  participate  In 
tn«  Freedom  From  Hunger  campaign  through 
contributions  of  money  and  fertilizers. 

Thus,  by  working  with  and  tbrougb  exlst- 
ug  orgauizaUons.  resulU  of  developmental 


work  at  Maade  Shoals  could  be  carried  to 
all  parts  at  tibe  world  with  minimum  effort 

on  TVA's  part. 

6.  Isotope  labeling  at  terUUmen  for  agro> 
nomlo  reeearcta : 

PAO  and  the  International  Atomic  Koeigy 
AgezKjy  Jointly  support  a  research  program  in 
20  developing  countries  In  which  laoti^pe- 
tagged  fertilisers  are  employed  to  determine 
the  eSect  of  placement,  time  of  application. 
ferttUaer  source,  and  various  environment 
factors  on  the  efficiency  of  nutrient  uptake 
by  rice  and  corn. 

Previously,  labeled  fertUlzers  for  this  pro- 
gram were  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  fertilizer  laboratory  at 
BeltevlUe.  Upon  closing  of  the  USDA  labora- 
tory, the  program  was  left  without  a  source 
of  tagged  materials. 

All  equipment  at  the  USDA  laboratory  for 
tagging  fertilizers  has  been  transferred  to 
TVA  and  also  the  man  who  headed  the  pro- 
gram. PAO-IAEA  has  requested  TVA  to 
provide  labeled  fertilizers  starting  £^rt  fis- 
cal year.  TVA  currently  Is  considering  this 
proposal  and  also  Investigating  domestic  re- 
quirements. 

Providing  tagged  fertilizers  for  use  In  the 
International  program  would  permit  devel- 
oping countries  to  obtain  fundamental  agro- 
nomic data  upon  which  to  base  a  sound 
fertilleer  program,  A  similar  program  Inl- 
tUted  In  thfe  United  States  Immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  proved  of  real  value. 

Demonstration  of  the  urea-ammonium 
phosphate  process  by  TVA  would  provide  the 
technology  for  early  adoption  of  the  process 
by  U.S.  companies  who  are  presently  plan- 
ning to  establish  facilities  in  developing 
countries  or  by  the  countries  themselves. 
It  oould  also  provide  materials  for  agro- 
nomic tests  and  demonstration  In  appropri- 
ate parts  of  the  world. 


er  and  farmer  fertilizer  education  progranM 
can  be  made  available  to  such  organisations 
as  AID  or  tite  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation. 

If  an  Indlvtdaal  situation  warranted,  TVA 
could  supply  short-term  help  to  plan  and 
Implement  such  programs  In  dereloping 
countries. 


TVA  Is  reoogniaed  as  a  leader  In  granula- 
tion technology,  but  the  technology  devel- 
oi>ed  for  UjS.  needs  cannot  always  be 
adapted  to  developing  countries.  For  ex- 
ample. In  India  the  Immediate  problem  Is  to 
make  granular  combinations  of  ordinary 
superphosphate,  urea,  and  ammonia,  which 
is  not  practiced  in  the  UrUted  States.  In 
Zambia,  a  high-analysis  sulfur-containing 
fertilizer  of  an  unusual  ratio  Is  needed.  The 
solutions  to  special  granulations  problems 
such  as  these  could  be  residUy  obtained  by 
studies  In  TVA  pilot  plants. 

The  world  shortage  of  sulfur  and  its  high 
price  are  a  serious  problem  in  planning  phos- 
phate fertiliser  production.  Acceleration  of 
the  development  of  several  promising  proc- 
esses that  require  no  sulfur,  or  less  than 
conventional  processes,  would  be  of  partic- 
ular help  to  developing  countries. 

Another  Important  contribution  TVA 
could  make  is  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of 
indigenous  depoetts  of  phosphate.  TVA  Is 
by  far  the  best  qualified  agency  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  suitability  of  phos- 
phate ores  through  laboratory  tests,  mlner- 
aloglcai  examination,  and  pilot-plant  stud- 
ies. 

6.  Help  develop  programs  for  testing  and 
introducing  improved  fertlllaers: 

TVA  also  oould  help  develop  and  ooordl- 
nate  anoall-scale  tests  and  demonstratioits 
of  promising  fertilizers  t;o  introduce  them  to 
researchers  and  their  fertilizer  Industry  in 
developing  nations.  Small  quantities  of  ex- 
perimental products  could  be  furnished  to 
initiate  introducUoa  on  a  worldwide  basis 
similar  to  the  t^proach  used  by  TVA 
through  the  years. 

As  a  result  of  past  program  activities  with 
the  universities  and  the  fertUlzer  Industry. 
TVA  has  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience on  the  roles  these  and  similar  organi- 
zations can  play  in  Introducing  new  prod- 
ucts and  practices.     This  e^erience  In  deal- 


[Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 
Mar,  13.  1966] 

TVA  PATTsaN   Seen   as  Good  Plan   roa 
Haltino   WoaLD   HTrNcaa   Caisss 

Two  experts  recently  used  these  words  In 
attempting  to  describe  the  appalling  conse- 
quences of  the  food  shortages  that  are  creep- 
ing relentlessly  upon  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world ; 

Dr.  Baymond  Swell,  vibe  president  for  re- 
search. State  University  of  New  Tork  at 
Buffalo:  ' 

"The  world"ls  on  the  threshold  of  the  big- 
gest famine  In  history  •  •  •  this  is  the 
greatest  and  most  netu-ly  unsoluble  problem 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  it  is  almost 
here." 

Nyle  C.  Brady,  former  director  of  science 
and  education,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

"Between  the  years  1960  and  2000,  another 
world  full  of  people  will  be  added  to  these  less 
developed  regions  of  our  inelastic  earth  •  •  • 
and  they  are  falling  steadily  behind  In  their 
capacity  to  feed  themseU-es." 

Opening  up  new  lands  has  great  limita- 
tions. If  all  the  land  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries on  which  agriculture  is  ecoiu>mlcally 
feasible  were  placed  In  production,  it  would 
Inorease  food  supplies  only  25  percent,  at 
present  production  rates. 

Food  from  the  sea  Is  a  hopeless  prospect. 
It  now  provides  only  1  percent  of  the  world's 
food:  doubling  or  trebling  it  would  be  of  no 
consequence. 

Improvement  in  seeds  and  tareeds  is  help- 
ful only  in  long  range. 

This  leaves  chemical  fertiliser,  which  in- 
creases the  production  on  existing  acres,  as 
the  oae  great  hope  for  expanding  food  output 
substantially  and  quickly  In  the  developing 
areas. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  both  PAO  and 
AID  that  fertUlsers  can  Increase  In  yield 
within  present  primitive  farming  methods; 
that  is.  with  present  rarietles  and  crude 
methods  of  cultivation.  It  is  estlnuited  tiiat 
a  ton  of  plant  nutrients  will  increase  the 
yield  of  food  crops  by  8  to  10  tons. 

Improving  yields  through  the  use  of  fertU- 
lsers In  these  countries  Involves  much  ntore 
than  providing  sufficient  chemical  fertUlzer. 
There  is  a  built-in  caution  among  farmers, 
stemming  from  Ignorance,  fear,  superstition 
and  other  factors,  which  must  be  overcome. 
This  was  true  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
the  South  In  the  early  years  of  TVA  and 
specialists  feel  that  the  drag  wlU  be  even 
more  pronounced  in  Asia,  Africa,  etc. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  lsK:k  of  adequate 
tnarketlng.  transportation  and  credit  facul- 
ties. Increased  food  production  means  a 
great  transition  from  subsistence  agriculture, 
where  most  is  consumed  and  little  sold,  to 
commercial  agriculture,  with  all  the  "middle- 
man" problems  tbat  result. 

The  following  is  indicative  ot  the  effect  at 
such  braking  influences : 

The  FAO  in  1946  estimated  that  India's 
requirements  for  nitrogen  In  1960  would  be 
1,&00,000  tons;  It  used  323.000.  It  placed 
requlronents  for  phosphates  at  TM.OOO  tons; 
India  twed  58.000  Potash  was  placed  at  IM.- 
000  tons;  use  was  only  29.500. 

Put  another  way.  If  India  keeps  falling 
behind  at  the  present  rate  in  supplying  food 
to  its  people,  it  will  need  toy  1979  the  equiv- 
alent of  half  at  tbe  present  US  wheat  crop 
in  addition  to  its  own  producUon.  By  1976 
it  would  take  the  entire  crop. 
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TVA's  experience  over  the  years  has  pro- 
vided two  things,  basically: 

An  advanced  level  of  technolofr?  IQ  the 
chemistry  and  production  of  fertilizers;  and 
with  the  extension  services  of  the  land-grant 
colleges,  a  background  of  adult  education 
among  farmers  by  the  test-demonstration 
method  which  has  successfully  overcome 
farmer  reluctance  to  modernize  his  methods. 

In  fertilizer  technology,  perhaps  the  most 
important  advance  has  been  made  In  increas- 
ing the  plant  nutrient  content,  permitting 
shipment  at  lower  cost.  SupMrf^osphorlc 
acid,  a  breakthrough  of  recent  years.  Is  be- 
ing considered  for  shipment  to  other  coun- 
tries. It  opens  the  way  to  the  production 
of  high  analysis  pboephatlc  mat«-lal  such  as 
ammonium  polyphosphates  which  have  high 
plant  nutrient  content  (over  70  percent  as 
against  the  U.S.  average  of  35  percent)  and 
add  the  nitrogen  element. 

On  the  education  side,  the  teet-demonstra- 
tlon  "seeing  is  believing"  method  was  the 
arch  which  bridged  the  gulf  between  the 
scientist  and  the  farmer  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  It  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
revolution  which  saw  pastures  replace  row 
cropw.  Fertilizers  produce  results  which  are 
visible  and  thus  rewarding;  consequently.  It 
has  been  found  that  they  are  an  effective 
opening  m  getting  farmers  to  adopt  modern 
methods. 

(Prom  the  Chattenooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  Mar. 

13.  196«J 
Nrw  Phosphati  Mat  Cctrb  Caisis — P'tbtiliz- 

EX'S   QrTALJTIZS    AHE   SUPERIOR   FOB   USAGB   ON 

Ricx  Crop  in  Asia 

Urea-ammonium  phosphate  appears  to  be 
an  Ideal  rice  fertilizer.  Rice  Is  the  major 
food  crop  In  the  area  where  the  world's  food 
problem  Is  most  acute.  Asian  countries, 
which  have  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  depiend  heavily  on  rice. 

Rice  la  grown  on  flooded  soils,  which  means 
that  the  nitrogen  must  be  In  urea  or  am- 
monium forms  rather  than  the  nitrate  form 
which  results  In  losses  through  leaching  or 
denltrlflcatlon;  urea-ommonlum  sulfate,  now 
used  in  large  quantities  on  rice.  Is  proving 
undesirable  at  higher  application  rates  be- 
cause It  acldl&ee  the  soil  and  also  because  It 
forms  hydrogen  sulfide  which  damages  rice 
roots;  urea-ammonium  phosphate  contains 
no  sulfur. 

Phosphorus  for  rice  is  most  available  if 
supplied  In  water-soluble  form;  all  phos- 
phorus In  urea-ammonium  phosphate  is 
water  soluble. 

Urea-ammonium  phosphate  has  an  added 
advantage  of  being  a  good  fertilizer  for  other 
crops.  Thus,  It  would  not  be  necessary  for 
a  country  to  lmF>ort  such  materials  as  am- 
monium phosphates  or  ammonlated  super- 
phosphates, or  develop  planu  for  their  pro- 
duction, unless  It  was  so  inclined. 

Urea-ammonium  phosphate  takes  moisture 
at  a  slower  rate  than  most  high-analysis 
fertilizers  and  Is  non  explosive  and  nonln- 
flammable — factors  which  make  the  material 
easier  to  store  and  handle  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. 

The  hlgb-nutrlent  content  of  urea-am- 
monium phosphate  Is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  developing  nations.  Antiquated 
and  Inadequate  rail  systems,  shortages  of 
freight  cars  and  poor  highway  systems  make 
shipping  expensive  and  limit  the  total 
amount  of  products  that  can  be  transported. 
This,  coupled  with  lack  of  good  storage, 
makes  It  difficult  to  move  fertilizers  from 
the  point  of  manufacture  or  Import  to  the 
farm  In  the  right  amounU  at  the  right  time. 

In  India,  the  average  cost  for  transporting 
fertiliser  Is  $20  per  ton  (compared  with  about 
$5  In  the  United  States) ,  Substituting  urea- 
ammonium  phosphate  (36-30-0  grade)  for 
the  commonly  used  ammonium  phosphate 
sulfate  (ie-30-0)  would  amount  to  a  saving 
of  t33  per  ton  of  actual  plant  nutrient.  Each 
bag  of  azmnonlxun  phosphate  would  contain 


1.6  times  more  plant  nutrient,  greatly  re- 
ducing the  pressure  on  transportation  and 
storage  facilities. 

Urea-ammonium  phosphate  also  would 
permit  large  savings  on  overseas  shipments 
of  fertilizers.  This  Is  lmp>ortant  since  most 
developing  countries  Initially  must  Impwt 
part  or  all  of  the  fertilizer  they  use.  Freight 
costs  from  Houston  to  India  amount  to  $27.18 
per  ton  of  fertilizer.  Substituting  26-35-0 
urea-ammonium  phosphate  for  16-20-0  would 
save  (31  per  ton  of  plant  nutrient  shipped. 


DEATH  OP  NEWBOLD  MORRIS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  passing  of  Newbold 
Morris,  a  very  close  friend  of  mine,  I 
was  his  campaign  chairman  in  1949  when 
he  ran  for  mayor  of  New  York.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
delightful  personalities  that  ever  graced 
our  city. 

As  president  of  the  city  council  in  the 
LaGuardia  administration,  and  as  parks 
commissioner  in  the  Wagner  adminis- 
tration, Newbold  Morris  displayed  in  full 
measure  the  high  qualities  of  character, 
Integrity,  and  devotion.  As  the  son  of 
one  of  our  city's  first  families,  he  directed 
his  talents  and  his  energies  toward  mak- 
ing New  York  City  a  better  place  to  live 
for  all  its  citizens, 

Newbold  Morris  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  of  wealth  and  position  who  literally 
devoted  their  entire  Uves  to  public  serv- 
ice. And  it  was  a  measure  of  Newbold 
Morris'  devotion  to  his  native  city  that 
he  always  concentrated  his  efforts  on  the 
city  itself.  At  one  time  he  said  he  would 
rather  be  "mayor  of  New  York  than 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Newbold  Morris  was  also  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Republicans  In  New 
York,  and  was  twice  the  candidate  of  my 
party  for  mayor.  In  short,  he  left  a  rec- 
ord that  deserves  the  respect  and  remem- 
brance of  all  New  Yorkers,  and  he  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times, 
Herald-Tribune,  and  New  York  Post  con- 
cerning Mr.  Morris,  and  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  outlining  his  career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr,  1,  1966) 
NrwBOLO  Morris 

Newbold  Morris  always  said  he  would 
rather  be  mayor  of  New  York  C?lty  than 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  did  be- 
come the  first  president  of  the  City  Council. 
a  position  he  held  for  4  consecutive  terms, 
and  he  frequently  was  Acting  Mayor  when 
Plorello  La  Ouardla  was  away.  He  twice  ran 
for  mayor  In  his  own  right,  but  hla  defeats 
did  not  kill  his  appetite  of  municipal  service. 
As  Parks  Commissioner  for  the  past  6  years 
he  tried  hard  to  Indulge  his  first  love,  the 
city's  betterment. 

His  death  may  well  end  the  era  of  patron- 
polltlclans — men  whose  families  have  re- 
garded public  service  as  an  obligation  for 
centuries.  New  York  and  the  Morrises  have 
been  as  one.  They  gave  their  name  to  the 
Morrlsanla  section  of  the  Bronx,  and  New- 
bold  Morris  at  his  death  lived  on  the  same 
upper  East  Side  street  on  which  he  was  born. 

In  a  city  too  often  notable  for  the  cynicism 
of  Its  poUtics,  his  activities  over  the  past  35 


years  were  an  unflagging  force  for  integrity 
and  dedication. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr  i 

1966] 

Wc  Lose   a   Good   New   Yorker 

Newbold  Morris  was.  In  the  first  place,  s 
New  Yorker.  He  regarded  this  city  with  af- 
fection and  concern,  and  devoted  his  energies 
and  talents  to  It.  With  relatively  few  and 
brief  exceptions.  It  bounded  his  ambitions. 

From  this  it  follows  that  Newbold  Morrt* 
was  a  good  New  Yorker,  one  who  worked  for 
the  city  from  no  hope  of  personal  gain  but 
from  a  sense  of  civic  duty  and  noblesse 
oblige.  There  are  more  men  and  women  of 
this  type  serving  New  York  and  Its  various 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  than  is  gen- 
erally recognized;  Mr.  Morris  carried  hU  de- 
votion a  step  beyond  board  rooms  and  pub- 
lic-spirited organizations  Into  the  heat  and 
dust  of  politics. 

He  was  by  no  means  always  successful  in 
this  complex  field — but  often  his  failures 
stemmed  from  the  defects  of  his  qualities: 
from  idealism  that  did  not  reckon  with 
reality;  from  Oie  suspicion  of  the  profes- 
sional politician  for  the  "do-gooder."  Yet  he 
served  ably  and  honestly  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant municipal  offices,  and  he  leaves  a 
record  that  has  won  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  his  fellow-cltlzens.  Newbold  Morris 
was  a  man  who  deserves  emulation;  our  city 
can  never  have  too  many  of  bis  kind, 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Apr.  1,  1966) 
Newbold  Morris 

Newbold  Morris  was  a  spirited,  dedicated 
man.  Born  to  wealth  and  social  prominence, 
he  could  have  Invested  his  life  In  respectable, 
conventional  works.  Instead,  following  In 
the  Republican  tradition  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, he  preferred  the  role  of  mugwump.  He 
served  notably  in  the  fusion  administration 
of  Plorello  H.  LaGuardia  and  himself  sought 
the  mayoralty  In  a  coalition  similar  to  the 
one  that  finally  elected  John  Lindsay. 

A  man  of  sympathetic,  decent  Instincts, 
he  added  dignity  and  sober  style  to  the  ad- 
ministrations he  served.  As  parks  commis- 
sioner under  Mayor  Wagner,  he  was  often 
too  Inclined  to  Imitate  the  leadership  of  his 
strong-minded  predecessor,  Robert  Moses. 
But  he  protected  the  parks  against  commer- 
cial encroachments,  and  his  decisions.  If  fre- 
quently traditionalist,  were  fair  and 
thoughtful. 

A  scion  of  an  old,  established  American 
family,  he  exemplified  the  qualities  of  dis- 
interest and  vision  that  have  kept  America 
from  hardening  into  a  caste  society.  He 
served  New  York  well,  and  he  will  be  re- 
membered with  affection, 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr,  1,  1966 1 

Newbou)  Morris,  64,  Is  Dead  or  Cancer 

Newbold  Morris,  former  president  of  the 
city  council  and  commissioner  of  parks  and 
twice  a  reform  candidate  for  mayor,  died  of 
stomach  cancer  Wednesday  night  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.     He  was  64  years  old. 

Shortly  before  entering  the  hospital  3 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Morris,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  city's  oldest  families,  was  the  host  at  a 
gala  dinner  at  the  Tavern  on  the  Green  in 
Central  Park. 

It  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  opera 
season  at  the  New  York  City  Center,  of  which 
he  had  been  board  chairman  since  Its  found- 
ing.    He  underwent  surgery  2  weeks  ago. 

Mayor  Lindsay  ordered  all  city  flags  to  fly 
at  half-staff  until  after  Mr.  Morris'  funeral, 
which  will  be  held  at  11:30  am.  tomorrow 
at  St,  Bartholomew's  Church,  Park  Avenue 
at  50th  Street.    The  burial  will  be  private 

"Mrs.  Lindsay  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Morris  and  her  family," 
the  mayor  said.  "I  should  also  like  to  ex- 
press the  sorrow  of  all  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and   to  acknowledge  the 
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many  years  of  devoted  and  constructive  serv- 
ice that  Newbold  Morris  gave  to  the  city," 

Governor  Rockefeller  said,  "This  gentle- 
man was  ailed  with  the  vitality  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  city  he  loved  so  much  and 
did  so  much  for.    All  New  Yorkers  wUl  miss 

him." 

Pormer  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  \mder 
whom  Mr.  Morris,  a  Republican,  served  dur- 
ing his  nearly  6  years  as  parks  commissioner, 
gald,  "I  have  lost  a  personal  friend  of  long 
standing,  and  New  York  City  has  lost  one  of 
Its  truly  first  citizens.  He  was  a  gentleman 
and  an  aristocrat  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
that  word." 

A  TRTINO  COTTNCIL  PRCSIDENCT 

In  1940  one  of  the  popular  pastimes  in 
town  was  to  go  down  to  city  hall  to  listen 
to  the  ferocious  abuse  heaped  on  Newbold 
Morris,  president  of  the  city  council,  by 
members  of  the  Democratic  majority. 

Mr.  Morris,  whose  amiability,  liberal  so- 
cial philosophy  and  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  were  legendary,  was  reg- 
ularly called  a  boy  scout,  a  goon,  a  ham- 
bead,  a  sneak,  a  Simon  Legree  and  a  Scrooge. 

One  day,  a  councilman,  carried  away  by 
the  tide  of  Invective,  shouted  at  the  hand- 
some 6-foot  3-lncb  presiding  officer.  "You're 
a  big  ape.  I  can  tell  by  the  length  of  yovir 
arms  and  the  shape  of  your  head." 

This  was  nothing  personal.  In  fact,  the 
Democrats,  many  of  them  the  sons  of  Immi- 
grants, were  generally  fond  of  Mr.  Morris, 
whose  ancestors  arrived  In  1660  and  once 
owned  the  section  ot  the  Bronx  that  Is  still 
called  Morrisanla, 

It  was  Just  their  way  of  expressing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  policies  of  the  man 
Mr.  Morris  admired  above  all  others  in  public 
life.  Mayor  Plorello  H.  La  Guardla. 

Mr.  Morris  tried  to  suffer  these  taunts  In 
gentlemanly  silence.  At  last,  however,  he 
could  bear  no  more.  He  tried  to  reply  In 
kind,  but  his  upbringing  and  education  bad 
left  his  arsenal  of  rough  language  almost 
bare. 

"You're  a  peanut  politician,"  he  finally  de- 
clared. 

City  Controller  Joseph  McGoldrlck  said 
at  the  time  that,  as  a  politician,  Mr.  Morris 
had  been  born  under  "the  Insurmountable 
handicap  of  having  rich  but  honest  parents 
who  denied  him  the  opportunity  to  seU 
newspapers  as  a  boy. 

"A  lesser  man  would  have  abandoned  hope 
In  the  face  of  such  adverse  fortune,"  said 
Mr.  McGoldrlck. 

But  Mr.  Morris  never  stopped  trying  to  put 
Into  practice  the  ideals  of  public  service  and 
noblesse  oblige  that  he  was  taught  In  his 
parents'  mansion  and  at  Oroton  School  and 
Yale. 

His  unbending  rectitude  and  his  inability 
to  express  his  thoughts  In  the  standard  po- 
litical Idiom  amused  some  persons  and 
offended  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  circulated  quip 
at  his  expense  is  credited  to  Paul  Crowell,  a 
retired  political  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times;  "Newbold  was  born  with  a  sUver  foot 
In  his  mouth." 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Morris  could  speak 
plainly  and  forcefully  when  his  sense  of 
honor  and  falrplay  was  oiTended.  Under 
heavy  pressure,  he  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  Board  of  Estimate  when  shortly  after 
the  end  of  World  War  11.  it  gave  permission 
to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
to  bar  Negroes  from  its  Stuyvesant  Town 
project. 

"Huge  as  this  project  it,"  he  declared,  "it 
dwindles  into  insignificance  as  compared  to 
the  principle  Involved." 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  he  spoke  out  at  a 
«»rd  of  Estimate  meeting  kgalnst  a  meas- 
ure for  the  purchase  of  fire  equipment  that 
Mayor  La  Ouardla  was  trying  to  rush 
through. 

While  he  was  still  In  the  chamber  he  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  mayor  asking  if  he 


were  a  stockholder  In  another  company  that 
wanted  the  business,  Mr.  Morris  rushed  to 
Mr.  La  Ouardta's  office  and  In  bis  presence 
tore  the  message  into  small  pieces  and 
dropped  It  on  his  desk, 

"I  don't  like  to  get  notes  like  that."  be 
said  later. 

His  final  months  were  clouded  by  disap- 
pointment. As  a  lifetime.  If  somewhat 
Irregular,  Republican,  he  cherished  the  hope 
that  Mayor  Lindsay  would  retain  him  as 
parks  commissioner. 

WAS     ASXXD     TO     RESIGN 

But  he  was  asked  to  resign,  partly  because 
of  his  close  association  with  his  predecessor. 
Robert  Moses,  who,  some  critics  said,  con- 
tinued to  run  the  department. 

Then,  when  his  successor,  Thomas  P.  F, 
Hovlng,  canceled  many  of  his  favorite  proj- 
ects. Including  the  proposed  Central  Park 
cafe,  and  criticized  what  he  called  the  ne- 
glected state  of  the  parks,  Mr.  Morris  was 
outspokenly  bitter  In  his  comments. 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  on  February  2,  1902, 
In  his  family's  town  house  at  52  East  72d 
Street.  He  was  christened  Atigustvis  New- 
bold,  but  he  never  used  his  flrst  name. 

Through  both  his  father.  Col.  Newbold 
Morris,  and  his  mother,  the  former  Helen 
Schmerhorn  Klngsland.  Mr.  Morris  was  de- 
scended from  the  city's  Knickerbocker  aris- 
tocracy. His  ancestor  Capt.  Richard  Morris,  a 
veteran  of  Cromwell's  Roundhead  cavalry, 
staked  out  the  manor  that  was  to  become  the 
basis  of  the  family  fortune. 

Other  members  of  the  family  were  Lewis 
Morris,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  Ambrose  C.  Klngsland,  who.  as 
mayor  of  New  York  In  the  ISSO's,  acquired 
the    land   for   Central   Park, 

Mr,  Morris  was  educated  privately  here  and 
then  sent  to  Oroton,  He  said  later  that  the 
headmaster,  the  Reverend  Edincott  Peabody, 
and  Mr.  La  Ouardla  had  been  the  most 
powerful  Influence  In  his  life. 

He  went  on  to  Yale,  which  members  of 
his  family  had  been  attending  for  200  years. 
Mr.  Morris  had  rowed  on  the  Oroton  varsity 
and  he  soon  won  a  place  In  the  university 
freshman  boat. 

In  the  big  race  with  Harvard,  the  young 
oarsman,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  disas- 
trous slip,  fastened  his  shorts  to  his  seat. 

When  the  shell  sprung  a  leak,  however,  he 
was  forced,  under  the  eyes  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  to  abandon  ship  In  bu  athletic 
supporter. 

Mr.  Morris  was  graduated  In  1925  and  went 
on  to  the  university's  law  school,  from  which 
he  received  his  degree  3  years  later. 

A    NO    DEAL    TICKET 

Returning  to  New  York,  he  kept  in  trim  by 
running  around  the  Central  Park  reservoir. 
He  took  up  figure-skating  and  by  1935  was 
the  Middle  Atlantic  amateur  champion. 

Down  at  City  Hall.  Mr.  La  Ouardla  en- 
Joyed  asking  him,  "Still  skating,  Mr.  Henle?" 
The  reference  was  to  Sonja  Henle,  who  at  tlie 
time  was  starring  In  epics  of  the  rink. 

Mr.  Morris  Joined  his  father's  law  firm  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee. By  1933  he  was  president  of  one  of 
the  party's  clubs  in  the  17th  (Silk  Stocking) 
Congressional  District  on  the  East  Side. 

Of  his  introduction  that  year  to  Mr.  La 
Ouardla,  then  a  Congressman  making  his 
first  run  for  mayor  as  the  Republican-Fusion 
candidate,  Mr.  Morris  said,  "He  Just  took  me 
over  completely  that  first  night." 

The  blueblood  campaigned  hard  for  the 
roly-poly  bandmaster's  son.  After  the  vic- 
tory Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  an  assistant 
corporation  counsel.  A  year  later  he  won  a 
Silk  Stocking  seat  on  the  old  Board  of  Alder- 
men. 

As  an  alderman,  Mr.  Morris  showed  from 
time  to  time  a  puckish  wit.  He  once  made 
a  small  bet  that,  although  he  was  a  member 
of  a  despised  minority  In  the  Tammany  Hall- 


controlled  body,  be  could  nevertheless  get  a 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  Morris  then  introduced  a  measure  that 
made  St.  Patrick's  Day  a  city  holiday.  It 
was  passed  by  acclamation  but  vetoed  by  the 
mayor. 

One  reason  that  the  council  was  so  hard 
on  Mr.  Morris  after  he  became  its  leader 
was  frustration.  Under  the  charter.  It  bad 
few  powers  aside  from  the  naming  of  streets. 

But  there  was  also  the  feeling  that  Mr. 
Morris  had  set  a  dangerous  precedent  when 
he  voluntarily  cut  the  budget  of  his  office 
from  tTCOOO  to  $40,000  a  year.  Further- 
more, he  campaigned  for  the  abolition  d 
hundreds  of  patronage  Jobs. 

In  1936.  ignoring  Mr.  LaGuardla's  advice. 
be  ran  for  the  board  presidency  and  was 
beaten  by  a  2-to-l  margin. 

The  next  year,  under  charter  reform,  the 
board  was  replaced  by  the  city  council. 
TTiere  was  a  new  election.  With  Mr.  La 
Ouardla  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  Mr.  Morris 
won  the  council  presidency,  and  he  held  It 
for  8  years. 

In  1945.  when  the  mayor  decided  not  to 
seek  a  fourth  term,  Mr.  Morris  un:iucces8- 
fuUy  sought  the  Republican  nomination. 
When  It  went  to  Judge  Jonah  J.  Goldstein, 
whom  Mr.  Morris  called  a  tool  of  Tammany 
Hall,  he  bolted  the  party  to  run  on  a  "No 
Deal"  ticket, 

Mr.  Morris'  hopes  of  keeping  alive  the  La 
Ouardla  spirit  of  fusion  and  reform  ended 
when  William  OTKvyer  won  the  election, 
snowing  under  both  rivals. 

After  63  stormy  days,  be  was  summarily 
released  by  Attorney  General  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Orath,  who,  a  few  hours  later,  was  dismissed 
by  the  President. 

He  ran  once  more.  In  1949.  this  time  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  Republican.  Liberal, 
and  City  Fusion  parties,  but  again  he  was 
badly  beaten  by  Mr.  O'Dwyer.  who  less  than 
a  year  later  was  to  resign  under  fire  and  be- 
come Ambassadcff'  to  Mexico. 

Asked  If  he  might  make  yet  another  try  to 
win  the  office,  Mr.  Morris  replied,  "When 
you've  asked  a  lady  twice  to  marry  you.  you 
dont  ask  her  a  third  time." 

He  served  from  1946  to  1948  on  the  city 
planning  commission  and  kept  busy  with 
his  law  practice,  which  was  mainly  con- 
cerned with  trusts  and  wills. 

WASHINGTON    NIGHTMARE 

In  1952  Mr.  Morris  was  summoned  to 
Washington  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Troubled  by  Instances  of  corruption  In  his 
Administration,  the  President  appointed  Mr. 
Morris  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  lead  an  investigation 

Nothing  came  out  of  Mr.  Morris's  probe. 
He  later  referred  to  the  experience  as  "my 
Washington  nightmare." 

"Everything  was  coey.  comfortable,  and 
cordial  until  Howard  McOrath  discovered 
that  I  meant  business."  he  said. 

While  In  Washington.  Mr.  Morris  found 
himself  under  Investigation  by  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  who  declared  that  Mr. 
Morris's  law  firm  had  represented  a  company 
that  purchased  ships  from  the  Government 
and  used  them  for  trade  with  Communist 
China  during  the  Korean  war.  Nothing  came 
of  that,  either. 

During  one  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator's 
question  periods,  the  angry  Mr.  Morris  was 
handed  a  message  frcHn  the  audience. 

"Just  a  minute,"  be  said,  glancing  at  it. 
"I  have  a  note  here  from  my  wife." 

He  read  It  and  reported.  "It  say,  'Keep  your 
shirt  on.'  " 

Back  In  the  city.  Mr.  Morris  devoted  him- 
self to  the  law,  to  charitable  work  and  to 
bis  favcMlte  avocation,  the  guidance  of  the 
City  Center  of  Music  and  Drama.  He  had 
been  Instrumental  in  saving  the  former 
Shrine  auditorium  on  West  65th  Street  for 
cultural  pursuits  In  1943,  when  the  city  took 
over  the  derelict  building  for  taxes. 
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la  :»60.  tboucrh.  Mr.  ICorrla  was  appointed 
parka  commlMloner  by  Mayor  Wacn«r. 
During  U>«  nearly  6  yean  be  held  tbe  poet, 
tbe  department,  under  tbe  watcbfal  eye  of 
Mr.  Moaae,  luparTlaed  tbe  creetlaB  of  Sbaa 
Stadium,  tbe  creation  of  the  PerlOns  Garden 
tn  RlverdaJle,  tlie  Bronx,  and  tbe  tranefer  of 
Flu«h!ng  Meadow  Par*  to  the  ueea  of  the 
W'.rld  t  Fair 

TTi^  orrin-Lsalater  wa«  a  doughty  defender 
g!  ne  I  Arks  oppoatng  tbe  eonstructlon  of 
purk.' K  fjunata  under  the  greensward  and 
hrr.pnta.  He  also  took  a  dim 
•V  .  rn  of  aciUptura  by  Henry 
Af'-nri  r  Calder  at  Lincoln 
■      -ulod  by  tbe   City  Arts 


er.  ■ 


ij.il 


0-. 

e  ■■..:■■:    : 
C'  .r.im;-T»i.:;> 
S"  udv.r.g 
m.xlerrnsts. 


-.re  vork  of  the  two  renowned 
he  said  regretfully,  "I  don't  get 
It.  I'm  In  loT*  with  representational  art." 
Wher.  :.,*  was  Informed  of  the  cammlsslon'B 
a<'  n  ae  said,  "If  I  were  *0  years  younger 
11  ^(    ->;:  on  a  park  bench  and  cry." 

WTO    n*   caACTE  vawston 

Mr.  Morris  Ls  survived  by  his  widow,  tbe 
former  Mrs.  Constance  Hand  Jordan,  a 
daughter  of  Learned  Hand,  tbe  eminent 
jurist.  He  married  her  in  Oracle  Mansion, 
the  mayor's  olBclal  residence.  In  1943.  They 
lived  at  340  East  7ad  Street,  tbe  street  on 
which  Mr.  Morris  was  born. 

A  previous  marriage,  to  Margaret  Copley 
Thaw,  bad  ended  In  divorce  2  years  earlier. 

Mr.  Morris  had  two  sons  by  the  first  wife, 
Peter  V  C  Morris,  of  1170  Wfth  Avenue,  and 
Oapt.  Newboid  Morris  oi  the  Marine  Corps, 
who  Is  stationed  at  Carap  Lejeune,  N.C.,  and 
a  sun  .inii  ^  iaughter  of  the  second  marrlaca, 
L.ii  Mr-  a  doctoral  candidate  In  history 
»■•  ;  i-  '..verslty  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Frniic-^  U..rr;s,  a  student  at  Barnard  College. 

T*u  Drotbers,  George  L.  K.  Morris  at  Paris, 
a  painter,  and  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris,  a  re- 
tired State  Department  oOkclal  who  Uvea  In 
Washington,  also  survive. 


PFTIREMENT     OF     ALFRED     H, 
KIRCHHOFER 

M     JAVTTS     Mr   President.  I  call  to 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  retire- 
ment of  one  of  New  York  State's  most 
distinguished  and  respected  editors, 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  of  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
nine  Nfw?! 

Mr  Kirchhofer,  a  veteran  of  56  years 
in  news  work — 51  of  them  with  the 
BufTalo  News — will  continue  as  president 
of  WBEX  radio  and  television,  but  will 
give  up  the  duties  of  editor  which  he  has 
performed  so  with  soch  dedication  and 
tntPi-rrity  since  1956. 

.A  former  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club  while  he  was  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  News.  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
has  long  been  active  In  Improving  stand- 
ards of  Journalism  education.  He  was 
oi>e  of  ilw  fijunders  of  the  American  Press 
Insuiute  at  Columbia  UiUversity  and  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  for  Journalism,  which 
accredits  college  and  university  Journal- 
ism courses  and  programs. 

His  contributions  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  education  of  newspaper  men  and 
women  Ln  schools  throughout  the  country 
are  a  source  of  pride  to  everyone  con- 
cerned with  a  vigorous.  IraparUal.  free 
pros.-?,  and  I  know  he  will  continue  hla 
'^fT'Ktlve  crusade  for  higher  standards. 

Mr  PT-e«:l'i'^r •  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prlrited  In  the  Record  an 
ai  ude  published  in  last  Friday's  BufTalo 
Evei.lng    News    concerning    Mr.    Kirch- 


hofer and   his   successor.   Mr.   Paul   E. 
Neville. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoafi. 
as  follows: 

A.    H.    KmcHHoncs    Rettres    as    nnroa    or 
BvmriNG  Ifrws — Mas.  B.  H.  BTm.Bi  Nams 
Patti,    NEvn.LJt   BxacrrriTE   Bcrroa,    Mn,i.sai) 
BaowvB,  KDTroa  or  CsrroaiAi.  Psok 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  retired  today  as  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  E^venlng  News  bttt  will   con- 
tinue as  preaMent  ct  WBSN  Inc.,  which  oper- 
ates WBEW  AM-FM  and  WBEN-TV,  the  News 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Mrs.  Kdward  H.  Butler,  president  of  the 
News,  In  announcing  Mr.  Klrchhofer's  retire- 
ment, also  announced  appointments  to  two 
new  poelUons  on  tbe  newspaper. 

Paul  E.  Neville,  managing  editor,  was 
named  executive  editor  responsible  for  the 
entire  news  operation.  Millard  C.  Browne, 
chief  editorial  writer,  becomes  editor  of  tbe 
editorial  page. 

Tbe  retiring  editor,  whose  distinguished 
newip>aper  career  has  been  nationally  recog- 
nized by  many  high  honors  and  awards. 
Joined  the  News  In  1615. 

COWTRmUin>    nCirCASTTRABLT 

He  served  as  a  reporter  and  political  writer, 
assistant  city  editor.  Albany  correspondent, 
and  Washington  correspondent,  and  In  1927 
was  named  managing  editor.  He  became 
editor  In  1956  upon  the  death  of  Edward  H. 
Butler.  Jr. 

"Mr.  Kirchhofer,"  Mrs.  Butler  said  In  a 
notice  to  the  employees,  "has  contributed 
Immensurably  to  the  progress  eoid  develop- 
ment of  this  newspaper  which  has  been  pro- 
foundly Influenced  by  his  competence  and 
character. 

"He  will  undertake  some  future  special 
assigrnments  for  the  News  and,  of  course,  win 
conduct  the  operation  of  our  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  which  have  always  been  con- 
ducted In  close  cooperation  with  tbe  News." 

OakSTKST   DATS    LIS    aHXAO 

In  a  letter  to  members  ot  tbe  news  and 
editorial  staff  Mr.  Kirchhofer  reminisced 
about  his  50  years  In  newspeper  work,  51  of 
them  with  the  News. 

"These  have  been  wonderful  years,"  he 
wrote,  "In  which  to  report,  present,  and 
interpret  the  news  of  a  fast-changing  world. 
Bttt  tbe  past  is  prolog,  l^e  greatest  days 
of  the  News  surely  lie  ahead. 

"Th«  newspap>er  which  intelligently  serves 
its  coDstituency  will  continue  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable source  of  intelligence  and  civic 
leadership.  There  is  no  substitute  for  news 
honestly  and  Intelligently  reported  In  the 
printed  form." 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  baa  long  been  active  In  Im- 
proving standards  of  Jotn^allsm  education. 

rkased  national  press  club 

A  f  onner  purealdent  of  the  American  Coun- 
cU  on  Education  for  Journalism,  which  serves 
as  an  accrediting  committee  for  college  and 
university  Journalism  schools,  he  helped 
organize  the  tbe   accrediting  program. 

He  Is  also  a  past  president  of  tJie  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.C..  and  was  presi- 
dent when  the  tlO  million,  12-story  National 
Prees  Club  Building  was  constructed  In  the 
heart  of  the  Capital. 

He  Is  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  prestigious  Gridiron  Club  com- 
poBed  of  present  and  former  Washington 
newsmen. 

He  Is  fotinder  of  the  American  Press  In- 
stitute at  Colimabta  University  and  served 
on  Its  board  of  directors. 

aXCKIVKD    RONOEAKT    DBCBKCS 

Preeently,  Mr.  Kirchhofer  is  cbalrtuan  of 
the  Journaliam  Advisory  CouncU  of  St.  Bon- 
a venture  Univsrsity.  He  Is  a  former  vama- 
ber    of    the    CouncU    of    the    University    at 


Buffalo  and  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  tbe  General  Administration  Committee 

St.  Bonaventure  University  and  D^ouvllie 
Ooilege  have  awarded  him  honorary  degrees 

The  schools  of  Journalism  at  the  Unlver.^ 
elty  of  Missouri  and  Syracuse  University  in 
1956  and  1958,  respectively,  awarded  Ur 
Kirchhofer  their  medals  for  distinguished 
service  In  Journalism. 

He  was  ^ected  to  membership  In  the  Na- 
tional Jonmalism  Han  of  Fame  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  In  1959  and  in  1960  was 
the  recljHent  of  the  Canlslus  College  Board 
of  Regents  Distinguished  Cltteen's  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirchhofer  left  Buffalo  today 
on  a  vacation  and  expect  to  return  in  late 
April 

KxvtLLX  wrrH  Nrws  b  txabs 

Mr.  Neville  la  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  began  hl» 
newspaper  career  in  Massachusetts  with  tbe 
Worcester  Post  and  Boston  Herald. 

He  served  in  9th  Air  Ptorce  public  re- 
lations in  the  Europ>ean  theater  during  WorM 
War  n  after  assignment  as  editor  of  the 
Richmond.   Va.,   airbase  newspaper. 

He  subsequently  returned  to  the  South 
Bend  (Ind  )  Tribune  where  he  had  been 
a  police  reporter  and  was  In  turn  general 
reporter,  political  writer,  sports  editor,  anil 
managing  editor.  He  Joined  the  News  in 
early  1967  as  assistant  to  the  editor  and  was 
made  managing  editor  In  1958. 

Mr.  Neville  la  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association. 

aaOWNX  A  NIEMAN  nxLxtw 

Mr.  Browne  was  born  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington but  grew  up  in  Califorma  and  is  an 
alumnus  of  Stanford  UnlTersity.  His  early 
newspapo-  experience  was  obtained  as  a  re- 
porter and  staff  writer  on  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

In  the  early  forties  Mr.  Browne  was  design 
nated  a  Nlenuui  fellow,  one  of  Journalism's 
most  coveted  awards,  providing  for  a  year 
of  specialized  graduate  study  at  Harvard 
University.  He  Joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  News  In  1»44. 

The  immediate  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Kditorial  Writers.  Mr. 
Browne  Is  an  active  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  Journalism  fraternity. 

Be  Is  also  a  member  of  tbe  editorial  board 
of  tbe  Society  of  Nleman  Pellows  which  pub- 
llabes  the  monthly  Nleman  Reports,  a  high 
quality  aaid  Influential  nwgazlne  devoted  to 
the  field  of  Journalism. 


ADDRESS  OP  CHIEP  JUSTICE  WAR- 
REN AT  MEETING  OP  INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUDGES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of  the  VS 
Supreme  Court  addressed  a  meeting  of 
International  Judges  which  was  held  at 
the  Peace  Through  Law  Center  in  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland.  The  group  was  gath- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
world  association  of  Judges  of  which 
Chief  Justice  Warren  will  be  the  chair- 
man. 

Certainly  the  Chief  Justice's  reputation 
for  leadership  In  the  movement  of  world 
peace  through  law  is  truly  iUustrious.  It 
is  a  singular  honor  both  for  him  and  for 
this  country  that  he  has  been  chosen  to 
head  the  liew  organlzatiorit  and  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
remarks  on  this  occasion  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  tbe  Rbcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

ADDRESS    DKLIVXKXD    BT    THK    HONOBABLX    EAXL 

Wabbxn,  Chixf  JtrsTicx  or  thx  Unitkd 
Statbs.  BxroBX  Bpsctu.  MaxriNo  or  thx 
World  Pkacx  Thboxtgh  Law  Centkb.  Oc- 
NEVA.  SwrrzKXLAND.  Mabch  13.  1966 
We  sincerely  thank  Tour  Excellencies  and 
Chief  Justice  Haberlln  for  the  hospitality  of 
your  wonderful  country.  Switzerland 
through  tbe  centuries  has  earned  a  unique 
place  among  nations  as  a  land  of  peace.  Its 
existence  as  a  neutral  amid  the  turmoil  of 
the  quarrels  and  wars  of  others  has  achieved 
this  peace  image  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  world.  Switzerland's  record  of 
oeutrallty  and  its  example  of  harmonious  liv- 
ing among  peoples  of  diverse  language,  race, 
religion,  and  custom,  have  set  an  example 
all  peoples  admire  and  respect.  Here  you 
have  provided  a  place  where  they  who  would 
do  the  work  of  peace  may  meet  in  an  at- 
mosphere somewhat  detached  from  the 
world's  struggles. 

I  am  sure  also  that  the  pulse  of  everyone 
hore  Is  quickened  merely  because  we  are  in 
Geneva,  the  reno'wned  "city  of  peace."  It  has 
become  customary  for  mankind's  greatest 
peace  efforts  to  operate  in  and  out  of  Oeneva. 
Universally,  they  who  would  do  the  work  of 
peace  almost  Involuntarily  say,  "Let's  meet  in 
Geneva." 

Geneva  Is  thus  a  most  natural  place  for  us 
to  meet  and  discuss  our  plana  for  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  advance  the  quest  for  peace 
through  Justice  for  men  and  nations.  Here, 
at  we  seek  to  formulate  a  role  for  Judges,  we 
can  draw  Inspiration  from  the  work  of  the 
many  international  organizations  headquar- 
tered here  and  tbe  many  meetings  held  here 
which  have  made  Oeneva  such  a  symbol  of 
man's  striving  for  peace. 

Here  was  born  the  Red  Crow.  Here  lived 
the  League  of  Nations.  Here  lives  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  with  its  ring- 
ing motto  "Poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a 
danger  to  prosperity  everywhere."  Here,  too, 
is  located  the  European  office  of  the  United 
Nations,  And  here  lives  the  baby  of  Inter- 
national organizations,  one  In  whose  birth 
BO  many  In  this  room  participated  and  for 
whose  futxire  we  have  such  high  hopes:  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center.  And 
Oeneva  should  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
new  organization  of  the  world's  Judges  which 
we  are  here  to  create  In  order  to  further  the 
cause  of  peace  with  Justice  under  the  rule 
Of  law  for  all  men  and  all  nations. 

The  pecu:e  conferences  held  tn  Geneva  ao-e 
•o  broad  ranging  and  so  numerous  as  to 
prevent  even  a  partial  description  or  listing. 
I  must  mention,  however,  that  even  as  we 
gather,  the  anxious  minds  of  the  pec^les  of 
the  world  turn  ever  hopefully  and  prayerfully 
to  the  disarmament  discussions  which  seek 
a  way  out  of  the  ever-accelerating  arms  race. 
Mankind  knows  that  every  arms  race  in  all 
history  has.  through  accident  or  design, 
ended  in  war.  And  all  men  know  that  the 
bolocaust  of  nuclear  war  could  mean  In- 
cineration of  humanity.  Never  has  mankind 
•0  urgently  and  so  universally  desired  world 
peace.  Never  has  peace  been  so  imperative. 
Never  has  the  world  so  urgently  needed  new 
peace  machinery.  It  Is  my  thesis  that  any 
»uch  machinery  that  Is  possible,  credible,  and 
thus  workable.  wiU  be  composed  of  law. 

Maay  of  you  In  this  audience  are  major 
contributors  to  man's  constant  efforts  for 
»<irvlval  in  a  peaceful  world.  To  many  of 
you.  humankind  owes  a  great  debt  for  your 
contributions.  We  Judges  ask  your  help  In 
defining  a  proper  role  for  courts  within  the 
framework  of  man's  ancient  and  unending 
•earch  tor  peace.  We  further  ask  your  as- 
sistance In  carrying  out  that  role  in  order 
wat  law  may  be  kept  synonymous  with 
J^>stlce. 


In  the  beginning  disputes  between  man 
and  man  were  settled  by  brute  strength  In  a 
flstflgbt.  Next  man  used  stones  in  slings, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  finally  guns,  generally 
seeking  decision  by  death.  But  today.  In  aU 
clvUlzed  nations  otf  tbe  world,  we  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  decision  by 
death  is  outlawed  in  disputes  between  man 
and  man.  These  disputes  are  settled  In  the 
courts  vinder  the  rule  of  law.  Law  is  the 
Indispensable  base  of  civilization.  But  even 
today  with  all  our  claims  for  achieving  such 
a  high  state  of  civilized  existence,  decision 
by  death  under  the  law  of  the  Jungle  Is  the 
ultimate  mechanism  in  disputes  between 
nations. 

With  leadership  and  bard  VTork,  we  can  and 
we  must  progress  to  the  point  where  law 
performs  the  same  functions  Internationally 
as  it  does  within  nations.  We  must  create 
such  a  credible  system  of  Justice  under  law 
that  it  will  anticipate  and  prevent  war.  Our 
dramatic  accomplishments  in  so  meiny  areas 
of  human  endeavor  prove  beyond  question 
that  we  are  capable  of  filling  this  the  greatest 
gap  In  the  growing  structure  of  civilization. 

War  is  the  most  repugnant  product  of  the 
human  mind.  To  pull  the  world  out  of  the 
present  ultimate  reliance  upon  war  as  a 
method  for  resolving  disputes  between  na- 
tions we  must  create  a  credible  alternative. 
This  must  encompass  a  plan  to  achieve  and 
maintain  peace  which  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  accept.  Such  a  plan  must  capture 
and  fire  the  Imagination  of  peoples  every- 
where. To  be  successful,  It  must  be  a  plan 
which  all  peoples  can  understand.  It  must 
be  related,  therefore,  to  their  ordinary,  every- 
day knowledge  and  experience.  If  this  is 
done  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  under- 
stand, admire,  and  support  a  law  system 
which  replaces  decision  by  armed  violence 
between  nations  with  decision  under  law  In 
courthouses. 

As  initial  proof  of  this  plan's  credibility.  let 
me  remind  you  that  in  every  international 
area  where  law  rules  are  universally  accepted 
they  are  effective.  Tbe  law  of  tbe  sea,  law 
of  diplomatic  Urununlty,  and  Postal  Conven- 
tion are  evidence  of  this  fact.  In  Instances 
where  International  courts  have  been  used 
for  peaceful  decision  of  International  disputes 
their  decisions,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  been  accepted  and  carried  out  even 
though  unpopular  with  those  who  lost.  Tbe 
Thailand-Cambodia  and  Nicaragua-Honduras 
border  dispute  decisions  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  are  examples.  The  European 
Court  of  Justice  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  decisions  on  many  International  disputes 
between  men  and  nations  within  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

While  the  pages  of  recorded  history  are  In 
large  part  a  chronicle  of  wars  and  warriors, 
and  the  weapons  they  used  to  kUl,  destroy 
and  enslave,  no  one  can  dispute  that  the 
brightest  chapters  In  world  history  are  those 
which  represent  advances  In  law.  The  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Law  of  Moees,  tbe  Code  of  Solon,  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Rome,  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  law  revisions  and  cotnpllatlons  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Magna  Carta,  tbe  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen, 
Napoleon's  Civil  Code,  and  our  own  Constitu- 
tion are  Illustrations  of  such  chapters. 

In  every  community,  city,  state,  or  nation, 
civilization  has  blossomed  and  advanced  as 
law  has  replaced  force  as  tbe  controlling  fac- 
tor In  relations  among  men.  Every  new  high 
in  civilization's  progress  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  new  crest  in  use  of  and  reliance 
upon  tbe  rule  of  law.  Hlst<x-y  demonstrates 
that  where  law  has  prevaUed,  individual  free- 
dom of  man  has  been  strong  and  progress 
great.  Where  law  Is  weak  or  nonexistent, 
chaos  and  fear  lurk  and  thrive  and  human 
progress  Is  destroyed  or  retarded. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Ideas,  ideals,  and  con- 
cepts which  mankind  has  developed  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization  leads  to  tbe  Ines- 


capable conclusion  that  the  rule  of  law  offers 
the  beet  attainable  route  to  peace.  In  a 
world  sundered  by  differences  of  language, 
color,  creed  and  belief,  and  by  background  in 
diverse  forms  of  government,  the  rule  of  law 
Is  tbe  one  concept  universally  understood  as 
an  Ideal  nearly  all  men  have  In  coounon  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  It,  therefore,  offers  the 
best  common  ground  which  mankind  pos- 
sesses upon  which  to  erect  an  edifice  for 
peace. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  in  today's  world  no 
man  can  stand  aside  from  tbe  search  for  a 
peace  formula  which  will  command  such  uni- 
versal support  as  to  be  both  credible  and 
workable.  We  must  all  contribute  our  ef- 
forts, our  thinking  and  our  leadership.  We 
Judges  must  seek  out  together  a  role  that  Is 
appropriate  to  tbe  position  we  occupy  and 
the  function  we  perform.  That  is  why  I  am 
here.  I  am  sure  that  Is  why  each  of  you  Is 
here. 

Ours  has  been  called  the  space  age.  the 
science  age.  and  the  atomic  age.  But  If  man 
is  to  live  until  future  agee.  ours  must  become 
known  as  the  age  of  peace.  To  pin  that  label 
on  our  time  and  make  it  a  ti^e  label  requires 
the  most  extraordinary  creative  effort  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  For  it  requires  no  less 
than  that  mankind  get  beyond  words  and 
work  together  on  such  concrete  steps  that 
world  peace  will  Indeed  be  created — created 
out  of  words,  but  they  must  be  words  which 
mean  something  because  embodied  in  law; 
law  adopted  by  so  many  nations  that  it  Is 
universally  applicable  to  men  and  nations 
and  their  international  relations;  law  that  is 
so  extensive  it  will  govern  and  guide  so  much 
of  these  international  relations  as  to  mini- 
mize conflict:  law  which  will  channel  the  in- 
evitable conflict  Into  a  world  court  system 
where  peaceful  decisions  can  be  made  and 
violent  conflict  thus  avoided. 

I  do  not  Join  the  doubters  who  say  this 
task  Is  Impossible  because  it  has  never  been 
accomplished.  I  Join  that  growing  group  of 
optimists  who  say  we  will  do  It  because  we 
must.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  our  creative 
generation  which  has  split  tbe  atom,  con- 
quered space,  developed  a  cure  for  polio,  set 
up  an  almost  instantaneous  worldvride 
communications  system,  and  brought  about 
more  international  cooperation  on  more  sub- 
jects than  any  other  generation  since  the 
world  began  cannot  create  a  workable  peace 
structure  for  the  world  community. 

These  great  achievements  were  accom- 
plished even  though  detractors,  many  of 
them  scientists  of  great  distinction,  scoffed 
at  tbe  idea  of  splitting  the  atom  or  putting 
a  man  Into  space.  Other  great  scientists 
were  determined  to  succeed  and  did  succeed. 
So  It  must  be  here.  We  men  of  the  law  must 
not  allow  detractors  and  scoffers  to  prevent 
the  great  effort  without  which  sucoeas  Is 
impossible.  Tbe  price  of  failure  Is  too  great. 
We  dare  not  fall.  Mankind's  failure  to 
realize  that  the  answer  to  our  problem  of 
establishing  world  order  Is  a  strong  world 
law  structure  and  mankind's  failure  to  con- 
centrate cooperative  International  efforts  on 
creating  this  law  structure  Is  tbe  main  rea- 
son such  a  peace  structure  has  not  yet  come 
into  existence.  There  has  been  a  failure  to 
communicate  to  tbe  people,  to  educate  the 
people.  In  tbe  required  elements  of  a  world 
order  which  Is  strong  enough  to  achieve  and 
maintain  peace. 

Law  development  mtist  be  the  heart  of  all 
international  efforts  to  build  world  stabtiity, 
order,  and  peace.  And  while  law  in  many 
respects  reflects  crystallized  public  opinion, 
this  task  of  building  a  law  structure  for  the 
world  and  creating  proper  public  realization 
of  Its  worth.  Is  primarily  a  Job  for  the  legal 
profession.  Heads  of  state,  diplomats,  med- 
ical doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  and  ministers 
of  tbe  gospel  can  help  but  we  of  the  law 
mxist  provide  the  manpower  and  the  leader- 
ship. Sure  It  is  a  long,  uncharted,  and 
tremendously   difficult  road.    But  travel  it 
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w«  must.  And  Uie  morv  of  us  tb*t  travel 
tne  roi^.  Lbe  aooner  w«  will  f  rtch  Um  gr«*t 
/?oii  we  seeiL 

We  must  tkoi  oT«rlook  any  ezp«rl*nce  or 
ld«a.  No  two  of  ua  have  traveled  the  aame 
Uw  road  in  reachiB(  tbU  ConXcrence.  We 
corne  from  aoaay  •yateooB  of  law.  We  eacb 
brLig  CO  '.a:a  BMetlng  our  own  private  and 
personal  history  of  hopes  for  tbe  law.  dis- 
coveries about  Uve  law.  dlsappolntmenu 
about  the  law,  and  tben  new  Insights  and 
new  hopes  and  new  defeats,  and  pnluipe 
fresh  hopes  acaln  for  a  cxwstanUy  Unprovtng 
justice  for  all  men  and  natlooa  under  the 
rule  of  Law.  I  believe  In  the  Uw  and  Its 
creative  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  man. 
That  Is  why  I  believe  so  greatly  In  our  crea- 
tiTe  oa parity  to  develop  Justice  under  law 
whloh  will  meet  the  imperative  need  of  our 
feneration  (or  a  p>eaoe  structure  to  prevent 
war. 

A  creative  prop-am  of  law  building  and 
new  legal  Institutions  adapted  to  our  ever 
more  Interdependent  world  Is  the  most  posi- 
tive and  most  possible  Initiative  for  peace 
which  we  of  our  day  can  undertalte.  We 
must  use  our  Inventive  genius  to  create  these 
Dew  law  Instruments  of  control  which  are 
equal  to  the  new  instruments  of  destruction 
manltlnrt  now  possesses.  We  can  and  must 
confront  and  master  the  problems  that  exist 
In  such  a  program.  Again,  I  say  we  will 
succeed  because  we  must. 

I  trust  that  others  here  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  my  profession  know  that  we  of  the 
law  are  already  practicing  what  we  preach 
when  we  urge  law  as  the  best  road  to  world 
peace.  Ws  have  already  banded  together 
worldwide  and  organlaMd  ourselves  effectively 
to  do  some  of  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
Through  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter we  have  compiled  summaries  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  summarlea  of  the  national 
law  of  over  100  nations.  We  have  u&cd  and 
are  using  this  worldwide  Uw  experience  to 
develop  and  carry  out  a  work  program  con- 
taining ideas,  proposals,  and  projects  de- 
signed to  make  law  a  credible  plan  for  peace. 

The  Idea  for  this  historic  Conference  to 
create  a  world  orfsnizatlon  of  judges  first 
aroae  in  Athens  in  19C3.  There  I  partletpated 
In  the  Inauguration  of  the  flnrt  world  Con- 
ference ever  held  to  consider  how  we  of  the 
l»w  could  best  further  the  goal  of  world 
I>eace.  Some  50  Judges  and  more  than  1.000 
lawyers  from  108  nations  attended  that  Con- 
ference. These  Judges  Informally  discussed 
the  fact  that  the  executlTe  departments  have 
their  channels  for  exchange  of  Meas  and  ex- 
perience throngti  thetr  diplomats  and  mem- 
b<?rB  of  parMamenta  hare  their  interparlia- 
mentary unloos.  bxrt  that  the  world's  Judges 
have  not  yet  created  any  orgttnleed  channels 
for  exchange  of  opinions  and  similar  material 
or  for  face-to-face  dlscrtsslon  of  eotmnon 
problems.  When  the  Washington  Conference 
on  World  Peace  Through  Law  was  planned 
the  Chief  Justices  and  other  high  court 
Judges  were  Invited  to  attend  so  we  couW 
explore  this  matter  further.  We  held  two 
special  meetings  of  the  86  chief  Judges  and 
the  some  SOO  other  judges  at  the  Conference. 
BMt  the  pres.«:Tjre  of  so  many  other  progrmms 
and  -vents  ftlong  with  the  attendance  of  wrw 
8  (XW  members  of  the  legal  profession  from 
some  !15  nations  prerented  our  ftnalltang 
plans  for  a  world  organlEation  of  Judges. 

The  Athens  Oonfereoce  did  adopt  a  work 
pr:.srr-ir:-.  a-;-.;ch  was  updated  and  expanded  at 
t!  e  washier* on  Conference  and  which  in- 
(....H~,  -Ti^nv  things  w*  Judit~'  ire  Interested 
t-  •>?'-h  ■««  plans  for  the  ^.-^'  ''I'lme  of  a 
wnrid  .sw  -ode  and  a  system  of  low-level 
lr.-^rr.*ti'>nft'.  eonrte  as  the  beginning  of  a 
wnrld  ,'<ifli<-!fti  system.  The  formal  declara- 
tlnn  nf  fnwn  In  world  order  adopted  unanl- 
monslT  »r  the  final  session  of  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  is  an  Insptrtng  doctrment  set- 
ting ff-rth  the  beilefs  that  •'only  ander  law 
can  tncr»  be  order  and  justice"  and  "what- 
ever transient  disputes  there  may  be,  a  Jtwt 


world  order  under  Uw  can  be  achieved."  It 
was  the  Athiaos  Conference  which  created  the 
World  Peace  Ttu-oufh  Law  Center  to  carry 
out  this  global  work  program  as  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  more  tb&n  1  million  members 
of  the  world's  legal  profeasloa.  And  In  Jan- 
uary 1S«6  the  Oanter  Mtabllehed  lu  6«cre- 
tartat  here  In  Geneva. 

By  usual  standards  this  Conference  Is  con- 
vening rather  quickly  after  the  Washington 
OoD/erence.  But  these  are  unusual  days, 
and  an  acceptable  plan  for  world  order  must 
provide  Justice  for  men  and  nations.  Speedy 
efforts  to  advance  world  order  U  the  great 
neoeaalty  of  our  day.  At  the  WaahlngtoD 
Conference  and  since  then  In  many  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  Center,  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  very  formation  of  a 
world  organization  of  judges  will  have  an 
Impact  on  this  necessity.  It  is  in  response 
to  these  urglngs  that  this  group  of  distin- 
guished Judges  has  been  invited  here  to  com- 
plete the  task  of  organizing  the  world's  Judges 
and  to  define  what  the  role  of  this  new  orga- 
nization should  be. 

So  I  want  yon  who  are  not  of  my  profession 
to  understand  that  in  the  broad  spectrum  of 
the  worldwide  picture  of  ever-lncreeslng  co- 
operation In  religion,  education,  science  and 
other  dlsctpUnea.  those  of  us  concerned  with 
the  law  are  searching  for  new  Ideas,  assuin- 
ing  new  tntttatlves  and  utUlzlng  the  ad- 
vanced thinking  and  technology  of  our  times. 
We  are,  for  example,  exploring  the  feeding 
of  law  into  computers  to  make  it  more  avail- 
able nationwide  and  worldwide.  Our  great 
law  llbrarlea  around  the  world  have  offered 
to  provide  materlaU  up>on  request  to  judges 
and  lawyers  In  nations  and  cities  not  served 
by  adequate  law  libraries.  These  are  vital 
steps.  By  making  Uw  more  available  it  will 
be  used  and  relied  upon  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. Thus  will  It  grow  as  a  factor  for  world 
peace. 

This  then  Is  the  record  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  Its  groiwing  efforts  to  further 
world  peace.  It  Is  no  longer  a  mere  spec- 
tator of  world  events  but  is  deeply  impli- 
cated In  the  destiny  of  mankind.  We  are 
creating  programs  out  of  law  which  will 
substitute  organised  peace  for  organized 
force.  Law  is  the  only  device  yet  developed 
by  the  mind  of  man  whereby  power  can  be 
constrained. 

In  urging  law  as  the  best  formula  or  path 
down  the  road  to  peace.  I  do  not  mean  to 
downgrade  the  great  contributions  of  di- 
plomacy, religion,  science,  communications 
or  economics.  I  do  point  out  that  the  con- 
tributions of  each  other  discipline  sometimes 
gain  permanence  and  stability  only  when 
written  Into  Uw  or  when  so  universally  tned, 
accepted  and  respected  that  they  become  law 
by  custom.  Customary  law  which  that  greet 
English  law  leader  Sir  Wilfred  Jenks,  who  U 
here  with  us,  recoi'ds  in  hU  book  the  "Com- 
mon Law  of  Sfenklnd." 

Many  take  the  growth  of  the  law  for 
granted  like  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink.  But  this  is  a  misreading  of 
law's  history.  Every  greet  reform  or  expan- 
sion In  the  law  has  come  from  leadership 
and  hard  work.  What  we  need  toda>  to  make 
Uw  grow  strong  enough,  and  quickly  enough, 
to  achieve  and  maintain  world  peace  Is  the 
type  of  concentrated  "crash"  programs  which 
split  the  atom,  ptrt  manned  satellltee  Into 
space  and  which  may  soon  put  men  on  the 
Moon,  Venus,  or  Mars.  If  any  man  of  re- 
sponsibility had  spoken  of  a  man  on  the 
Moon  a  few  years  ago.  few  would  have 
agreed.  How  no  one  can  really  doubt  that 
this  win  happea. 

And  so  in  the  field  of  law  where  all  man- 
kind has  so  very  much  at  stake  we  must 
seek  and  secure  the  rai>port  of  an  who  de- 
sire peace  as  backers  for  our  efftort  to  monnt 
such  a  concentrated  "crash'*  prograas  to 
build  a  peace  structure  for  the  wnrM  com- 
munity. 


We  of  the  Uw  are  working  for  peace  with 
an  Intensity,  knowledge,  and  effectiveness 
never  before  achieved.  We  still  have  a  great 
educational  program  to  carry  out.  ITie  pub- 
lic at  large  does  not  yet  realise  that  a  world 
ruled  by  law  can  Indeed  be  created.  But 
the  numba-  and  strength  of  the  law's  sup- 
porters are  growing  constantly.  The  f&ct 
that  mare  than  100  messages  from  heads  of 
state  were  sent  to  the  Athens  and  Washing- 
ton Conferences  urging  a  strengthened  aiKl 
expanded  rule  of  law  for  the  world  U  In  Itself 
evidence  of  thu  ever-rising  tide  of  support. 

But  we  need  to  create  more  public  aware- 
ness of  the  value  of  the  world  Uw  as  the  most 
credible  road  to  peace.  As  one  Ulustratlon, 
the  major  educational  foundations  have  not 
provided  the  aupport  for  Uw  which  they 
have  for  scletx«.  medicine,  and  other  dis- 
ciplines. Many  nations  have  great  academies 
devoted  solely  to  the  art  of  war,  but  no  ex- 
Utlng  academy  or  university  U  devoted  solely 
to  the  art  of  peace.  It  Is  estimated  that 
worldwide  some  ISO  blUioas  of  dollars  are  be- 
ing spent  yearly  oa  arms  by  governments. 
But  governments  spend  very  lltUe  on  build- 
ing a  peace  structure — a  law  struct  lire— for 
the  world. 

Man  desires  peace  and  Individual  liberty. 
Equal  Justice  for  men  and  nations  under  the 
rule  of  Uw  U  the  only  concept  that  can  sup- 
ply both.  Any  system  that  brings  and  main- 
tains peace  with  JusUce  will  be  a  law  sys- 
tem, not  an  arms  system.  The  rule  of  Uw 
U  the  only  concept  with  a  proven  record 
of  capability  to  control  the  emotions  and 
actions  of  men  when  made  strong  enough  in 
all  of  Its  elements  to  be  effective. 

Those  who  lack  faith  In  the  Uw,  and  thus 
downgrade  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Uw.  often  do  so  because  they  fall  to  realize 
the  respect  for,  and  faith  In,  the  law  which 
exlsU  among  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ples of  all  nations.  The  people  do  not  look 
upon  the  rule  of  Uw  as  representing  perfec- 
tion or  Utopia.  But  they  do  look  upon  It 
with  all  its  imperfections  as  representing 
the  best  system  yet  devised  by  man  to  avoid 
conflict,  or  to  provide  a  peaceful  decision 
for  those  conflicts  that  are  always  going  to 
occur  in  a  nation  or  world  inhabited  by 
hiunan  beings.  This  faith  In  and  respect 
for  the  rule  of  Uw  by  most  people  Is  the  res- 
son  why  we  of  our  generation  can  find  In 
the  application  of  that  rule  to  relations  be- 
tween nations  the  answer  to  our  number 
one  necessity,  world  peace.  In  the  law's 
principles,  processes  and  procedures  we  have 
the  best  tested  formula  for  living  together 
rather  than  dying  together  In  nuclear  war. 

We  who  work  for  peace  through  law  are 
opening  the  door  to  a  brighter  tomorrow. 
And  tomorrow's  world  Is  being  built  by  to- 
day* people.  If  It  is  to  be  a  peaceful  world, 
a  world  wherein  human  rights  are  respected, 
a  world  wherein  decision  by  death  Is  ended, 
it  must  be  a  "law-ful"  world. 

As  man  has  become  more  civilized,  and  as 
destructive  power  has  grown,  decision  by 
war  U  no  longer  an  acceptable  method  for 
settling  disputes.  True  It  Is  that  reliance 
on  the  war  method  Is  easy  and  building  » 
peace  structure  is  perhaps  the  most  dlfflcutt 
task  ever  undertaken  by  man.  So  difficult 
the  fainthearted  shy  from  trying.  But  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  creation  of  a  peace 
structure  may  be,  we  dare  not  fall  to  build 
it.  for  it  constitutes  humanity's  only  hope 
for  survival. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  man  has 
dreamed  of  a  world  without  war.  That  the 
pages  of  recorded  history  are  chronicles  of 
fatlun  doea  not  mean  we  of  our  day  will  fall 
If  we  but  make  the  greatest  effort  yet  as- 
sembled by  mankind  on  a  worldwide  basis 
for  our  assault  on  the  problems  of  a  world 
peace  structure.  We  of  our  day  can,  and  I 
believe  we  will,  create  this  wartess  world. 
We  wm  do  it  by  buUdlBg  a  new  world  order 
xmder  the  mie  ef  law. 
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Not  far  from  here  near  the  Peace  Palace 
St  the  Hague  in  a  quiet  resting  place  at  the 
side  of  an  ancient  church  in  Delft.  Nether- 
lands, lies  the  remains  of  Hugo  Grotlus.  He. 
with  other  greats  of  the  law  In  centuries  long 
past,  earned  eternal  fame  for  articulating  the 
Idea  of  a  peaceful  world  achieved  and  main- 
tained throiigfa  the  rule  of  Uw.  That  their 
Ides  has  not  died  but  has  risen  up  and  shone 
forth  to  inspire  succeeding  generations  to 
strive  anew  to  make  their  dream  come  true 
attests  to  Its  strength  and  validity.  There 
Is  an  old  proverb  that  nothing  u  as  strong 
St  an  Idea.  Kai  that  nothing  can  stop  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  urge  you  great 
leaders  of  men  in  this  audience  that  we 
should  seek  together  to  enlist  the  support  of 
all  men.  women,  and  children  throughout 
the  whole  world  in  a  crusade  for  peace,  a  cru- 
sade which  will  thereby  gather  the  support 
to  make  the  time  of  thU  great  idea  arrive 
In  our  day.  We  of  our  generation  have  made 
more  ancient  dretims  come  true  than  any 
generation  in  all  history.  The  dream  of  world 
peace  can  also  be  transUted  by  the  peoples 
of  our  generation  from  dream  Into  reality. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  have  the  desire, 
the  capacity,  and  the  power  to  achieve  thU. 
Up  to  now  they  have  lacked  the  inspiration, 
&  program,  and  the  essential  leadership. 
Such  Inspiration,  program,  and  leadership 
nust  be  developed  and  It  Is  our  fervent  hope 
that  It  will  emanate  from  thU  center  for 
world  peace  through  world  law. 

The  day  when  leaders  could  become  re- 
nowned through  use  of  arms  is  gone.  The 
greatest  leaders  of  our  era  will  be  those  who 
lead  In  erecting  a  world  peace  atructure.  The 
role  of  Uw  wlU  Indeed  replace  force  as  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  fate  of  humanity  as 
the  peoples  of  the  world  become  convinced 
that  tWs  U  the  only  credible  material  out 
of  which  world  order  can  be  fashioned. 
Mankinds  ancient  quest  for  world  peace  will 
thus  end  in  success — success  through  a  world 
rtiled  by  law.  And  when  this  rule  of  law  pre- 
vails, then  and  only  then  wUl  we  live  in  a 
world  where  any  man  can  live  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  travel  to  the  vistas 
of  endless  space,  in  freedom,  in  dignity,  and 
U peace. 
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In  peroentage  of  inoome.  Food  U  reUtlvely 
the  cheapest  in  history.  Farm  Inoome  is 
relaUvely  low.  We  urge  you  to  call  these 
facts  to  the  attenUon  of  Federal  omdaU.  To 
suggest  that  consumers  control  Inflation  by 
eating  Inadequate  dleta  U  highly  Irreavon- 
Blble.  — 1~" 


REACTION  TO  SPEECH  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man, made  a  ^leech  which  has  caused 
great  concern  In  the  agricultural  areas 
oJ  our  Nation. 

He  inferred  that  the  present  inflation- 
ary pressures  are  caused  largely  by  in- 
creased prices  for  farm  products. 

The  facts  are,  farmers  are  not  pres- 
ently receiving  parity  in  the  marketplace 
and  should  not  be  required  to  take  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  their  commodities. 
They  should  not  be  expected  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  our  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  resentment 
against  the  Secretary's  statement  in  the 
agricultural  areas,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
lie  will,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  clar- 
ify his  position  on  agricultural  prices  and 
agricultural  income. 

I  read  into  the  Record  a  wire  I  re- 
ceived from  Glenn  Pickett,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Kansas  Uvestock  As- 
sociation; 

We  deplore  Secretary  Preesnan's  exprea- 
Mon  of  deUght  with  a  drop  In  farm  oom- 
Pjodlty  prices.  He  has  again  demonstrated 
nis  refusal  to  represent  the  intn-ests  of  agrl- 
culture  and  the  pubUe.  If  producers  are  to 
meet  world  food  for  pe*oe  neeO.  they  deserve 
oett«r.    Better  diets  today  require  a  nw  lav 


TO    REPEAL    SECTION    6    OP    THE 
SOUTHERN  NEVADA  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1064,  S.  2999.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  this  action  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
2999)  to  repeal  section  6  of  the  Southern 
Nevada  Project  Act  (act  of  October  22, 
1965  (79  Stat.  1068)). 

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  introduced  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cahnon,  and  myself,  as  a  result  of  the 
transmittal  to  Congress  of  a  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  March 
1.  1966, 

The  reason  for  the  request  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project 
Act  was  contained  in  a  statement  made 
by  President  Johnson  when  he  signed  S. 
32,  the  bill  to  authorize  the  southern 
Nevada  project. 

The  President's  full  statement  Is  in- 
corporated In  the  report, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  the  President  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  thx  Pkcsident 
I  have  approved  S.  32,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project,  Nevada,  and  for  other  purp>06es. 
The  southern  Nevada  water  supply  project 
which  would  be  authorized  by  this  bill  con- 
sUts  of  a  system  of  distribution  pipelines 
and  related  facilities  to  furnish  water  to 
Las  'Vegas,  several  other  Nevada  towns,  and 
Nellls  Air  Force  Base.  I  have  suppcw-ted  Fed- 
eral authorization  of  this  project  as  the  ap- 
propriate means  for  assisting  this  area  to 
meet  its  growing  water  supply  problems. 

However,  during  the  course  of  thU  legisla- 
tion through  the  Congress  a  rider  in  the 
form  of  section  6  was  added  to  it  without  con- 
sultation with  any  executive  agency. 

Section  6  provides  as  follows:  "In  all  water 
supply  contracts  for  the  use  of  water  in 
Nevada  under  this  Act  or  section  6  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  («  Stat.  1067) 
the  Secretary  shall  recognize  the  intrastate 
priorities  of  water  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shaU  be  construed  as  validating  any  right 
dlminWied  or  lost  because  of  abandonment, 
nonuae,  or  lack  of  due  dUlgence,  nor  shall 
anything  In  thU  Act  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing the  saUsfactlon  at  present  perfected 
rights  as  defined  by  the  decree  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Arizona  against 
California  et  al.  (376  VS.  340) ," 

Although  these  provleJons  are  couched  In 
general  terms,  the  scant  legUUttve  hUtory 
o(  the  tiUX  indicates  that  they  are  Intended 


to  be  appUoable  to  one  company  only.  While 
there  may  be  saoae  equities  which  wouM 
justify  apeeUl  oonaMaratloQ  for  this  com- 
pany. I  am  Mtvlaatf  bsr  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  these  provlsloiu  might  well  have 
a  much  broader  sweep.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  they  might  affect  In  unforeseeable  ways 
the  water  rights  of  a  nimiber  of  indlviduaU 
and  firms  amounting  to  80,000  to  70.000  addi- 
tional acre-feet. 

In  these  circumstances  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  legisU- 
tlon  which  would  amend  section  6  to  limit  lu 
effect  to  that  Intended  by  the  Ctongress.  I 
am  confident  that  those  Members  ooAceroed 
with  this  legislation  will  agree  that  the  un- 
certalnUes  surrounding  the  broader  than  in- 
tended effect  of  section  6  make  Its  amend- 
ment desirable. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  In  transmit- 
ting this  legislation  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  under  date  of  March  1,  1966, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VS.  DcPAanmrr 

OF  TOE  InTKUOB, 

OmcE  or  TUB  SacasTAar, 
Washinplon,  D.C..  March  1,  t9«$. 
Hon.  HuBuir  H.  HuicpKmrr. 
President  of  the  Seixcte, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Drab  Mr.  PanaiaewT:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  U  a  draft  of  bill  to  repeal 
section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act 
(act  of  October  22,  1965  (79  Stat.  10«8) ). 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

The  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  author- 
ises the  Secretary  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  project  in  southern  Nevada  for 
supplying  water  to  municipalities  and  indus- 
trial centers  within  Clark  County,  Section  « 
of  that  act  proridea: 

•"In  all  water  supply  contracts  for  the  use 
of  water  in  Nevada  under  this  Act  or  section 
6  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat. 
1067)  the  Secretary  shall  recognize  the  Intra- 
state priorities  of  water  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  hovever.  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  validating  any 
right  diminished  or  lost  because  of  abandon- 
ment, nonuse,  or  lack  of  due  diligence,  nor 
shall  anything  in  this  Act  be  construed  m 
affecting  the  satisfaction  of  present  perfected 
rights  as  defined  by  the  decree  of  the  TTnlted 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Arizona  v.  Califomi* 
et  al.  (376  VS.  340)." 

That  section  was  not  In  the  original  bill 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Department.  It  aroae 
out  of  a  statement  submitted  by  the  attor- 
ney for  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  a  Nevada 
corporation  claiming  certain  rights  to  waters 
of  the  lower  Colorado  River.  In  that  state- 
ment It  was  stressed  that  the  rights  of  Basic 
Management,  Inc.,  arose  frMn  a  purchase 
contract  executed  with  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  a  U.S. 
corporation.  On  the  strength  of  that  state- 
ment, the  House  amended  the  southern  Ne- 
vada bill  (8.  32)  and  sent  It  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  that  amendment.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  and  the  bill  was 
passed  with  section  6,  as  drafted  by  the 
House  conunlttee. 

The  problem  that  has  arisen  In  connection 
with  thU  act  stems  from  the  fact  that,  al- 
though It  was  intended  to  cover  the  claim 
of  one  particular  organization,  the  section 
was  couched  In  general  language  and  may 
possibly  have  application  far  beyond   that 
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wh:ch  was  intended  by  lU  drafter*.  The 
PrMiideBt.  in  aligning  statement  stated  that: 
Although  these  provisions  are  couched  In 
genera;  terms,  the  scant  legislative  history 
of  the  bin  indicates  that  they  are  Intended 
V)  be  applicable  to  one  company  only.  While 
there  may  be  some  equities  which  would 
justify  special  consideration  for  this  com- 
pany I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  these  provisions  might  well 
have  a  much  broader  sweep.  In  fact,  It  ap- 
pears that  they  might  affect  In  unforeseeable 
wavB  the  water  rights  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  firms  amounting  to  60,000  to 
70  OOC  add'.lonal  acre-feet. 

In  these  circumstances  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  section  6  to  Unalt 
itB  effect  to  that  Intended  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  those  Members  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation  will  agree  that 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  broader 
than  Intended  effect  of  section  6  make  Its 
amendment  desirable." 

Basic  Management.  Inc.,  the  company  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President,  acquired  certain 
facinties  on  the  lower  Colorado  River  In 
1952  These  facilities  were  built  and  oper- 
at.ed  by  the  United  States  during  World  War 

II  a4  pNEtrt  of  the  Basic  Magnesium  project  of 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
which  had  applied  for  and  obtained  two  State 
permits  for  the  appropriation  of  Lake  Mead 
water  In  1942  Proof  of  application  for  bene- 
ficial use  waj;  made  In  1948  and  certificates 
of  appropriation  were  Issued  In  the  same  year 
with  priority  dates  relating  back  to  the  per- 
mit dates  in  1942.  One  of  these  certificates 
is  for  milling  and  metallurgical  uses  and 
covers  45  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water.  The 
second  certificate  covers  12  cubic  feet  per 
secon!  r^r  municipal  purposes  These  as- 
serted Aater  rights.  It  must  be  stressed,  were 
acquir»d  by  compliance  with  State  water  law 
procedures.  The  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
never  bad  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intorlor  for  the  use  of  these  waters. 
After  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Basic  Mag- 
nesium project  facilities  were  conveyed  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
and  were  ultimately  acquired  by  Basic  Man- 
agement, Inc..  and  Its  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions. Assignments  of  certain  of  these  as- 
serted water  rights  have  been  made  to  each 
of  the  four  operating  subsidiaries. 

The  US.  Supreme  Court  held  In  Arizona  v. 
California  (373  U.S.  526)  that  persons  de- 
siring water  from  the  Boulder  Canyon  project 
must  have  contracts  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  required  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928. 
PoUowlng  that  decree,  the  Department  has 
been  negotiating  with  water  users  on  the 
lower  Colorado  River  to  establish  their  rights 
to  uses  of  Colorado  River  water.  Basic  Man- 
agem.ent.  Inc  ,  Is  one  of  the  corporations  with 
w'hich  the  Department  has  been  negotiating 
and  these  negotiations  were  taking  place  at 
the  time  of  consideration  of  S.  32  the  south- 
ern Nevada  project  bill.  The  Department 
bad  already  established  a  general  rule  that 
uses  of  claimed  water  existing  on  December 
31,  1963  would  be  given  a  priority  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  use  over  subsequent  uses  Basic 
Managemen:  Inc  ,  had  claimed  by  virtue  of 
\i8  water  rii^hts.  acquired  from  the  US.  cor- 
poration that  it  was  entitled  to  confirmation 
of  the  fui!  extent  of  the  rlghu  which  It  had 
purchased  'ha*  ;s.  67  cubic  feet  per  second 
of  water  rr  :,h<>  iwer  Colorado  River.  The 
Department  h,i  1  .-laked  for  documents  to  be 
submitted  to  ;:  supporting  the  position  of 
Basic  Management.  Inc  This  was  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time  of  consideration  of  the 
southern  Nevada  project  bill  and  enactment 
of  the  enabling  legislation. 

This  Department  Is  prepared  to  recogiilse 
whatever  water  rights  Basic  Management, 
Inc  .  has  under  Nevada  law,  and  we  have  so 
assured  the  company.     We  are  now  engaged 


In  drafting  a  water  delivery  contract  with  the 
company  on  that  basis. 

Were  It  not  for  a  possible  ambiguity  In 
Interpretation  of  section  6  of  the  act,  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  consider  the  draft 
bill  attached  to  this  letter.  The  concern  of 
this  Department  Is  that  the  brocul  language 
of  section  6  might  be  construed  to  carry 
beyond  the  specific  case  of  Basic  Manage- 
ment. Inc.  That  section  relates  to  certain 
"Intra-state  priorities  existing  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act."  It  Is  not  clear 
Just  what  those  priorities  are  or  may  be.  A 
person  wishing  to  make  use  of  Nevada  waters 
must  generally  first  apply  for  a  State  permit 
for  the  use  of  those  waters.  There  are  on  file 
with  the  State  engineer  of  Nevada  a  number 
of  applications  for  the  xise  of  Colorado  River 
waters.  The  State  engineer's  office  then  con- 
siders these  applications  and  may  grant 
permits  to  the  applicants  confirming  their 
right  to  take  the  additional  steps  necessary 
to  put  that  water  to  beneficial  use.  After  the 
water  has  been  put  to  beneficial  use  the  ap- 
plicant may  then  obtain  a  certificate  con- 
firming his  right  to  the  use  of  that  water  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  make  beneficial  use 
of  It. 

The  rights  of  Basic  Management.  Inc.,  In 
this  case  fall  Into  the  third  category  of  cer- 
tificated uses.  There  are  a  few  other  uses 
with  certificates  purporting  to  entitle  them 
to  the  use  of  lower  Colorado  River  water;  In 
the  main  these  certificates  are  now  subject 
to  cancellation  for  nonuse  or  are  so  minor 
as  not  to  constitute  a  serious  problem.  Ad- 
ditional difficulties,  however,  have  arisen  in 
tbe  Identification  of  the  possible  claimants 
to  the  use  of  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
n(»-  Is  It  clear  whether  or  not  the  classes  of 
applicants  and  permittees  fall  within  the 
category  of  persons  described  by  section  6  of 
the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act.  If  they 
should  fall  Into  that  category.  It  la  entirely 
possible  that  control  over  80,000  acre-feet  of 
Nevada's  300.000  acre-foot  entitlement  to 
the  waters  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  would 
be  taken  from  tbe  Department. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  legislative  history 
of  section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project 
Act  to  Indicate  that  this  result  was  intended 
by  the  Congress.  To  the  contrary,  at  a  time 
when  tbe  control  of  this  vital  resource  Is  a 
matter  of  extreme  Importance  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Southwest,  It  seems  Its  proper  man- 
agement Is  a  matter  of  great  Importance 
and  of  considerable  concern. 

The  contract  which  Is  presently  being  nego- 
tiated will  In  fact  comply  fully  with  the 
requirements  of  the  statute.  The  only  ex- 
planation offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  the  existence  of  this  section  related  Bp>e- 
clflc&lly  to  the  claim  of  Basic  Management, 
Inc..  a  claim  based  on  its  acquisition  of 
water  rights  obtained  by  the  United  Stotes 
under  Nevada  State  law.  Once  the  Justifica- 
tion for  existence  for  the  section  has  been 
removed,  there  can  be  no  further  Justifica- 
tion for  this  section  to  remain  In  the  bill. 
We  have  prepared  and  present  for  your 
consideration  this  bill  to  repeal  section  6  of 
the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act.  We  can 
and  do  assure  you  that  the  contract  which  Is 
presently  being  negotiated  will  recognize  the 
Intrastate  priority  to  the  use  of  Colorado 
River  water  to  which  Basic  Management, 
Inc.,  Is  entitled  under  Nevada  law.  This 
being  so,  section  6  serves  no  fxirther  useful 
purpose,  and  we  urge  Its  prompt  repeal. 

The   Bureau   of    the    Budget   has   advised 
that  this  proposed   legislation   Is  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sttwabt  L.  Udaix. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  directed 
to  Mr  Northcutt  Ely,  of  the  firm  of  Ely, 
Duncan  ti  Bennett,  under  date  of  March 


1.  1966.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
U.S.  Depabtuent  or  thx  Intkuob, 

Ofnci  OF  THE  SccarrART, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1,  196S. 

NORTHCtTTT     ELT,     ESq., 

Ely.  Duncan  A  Bennett, 

Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Elt  :  This  letter  will  confirm  your 
conversations  with  members  of  my  staff  re- 
garding recognition  by  this  Department  of 
intrastate  priorities  of  the  water  rights  of 
your  client,  Basic  Management,  Inc. 

Under  section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Project  Act  (act  of  October  22,  1965,  75  Stat. 
1068)  this  Department  Is  required  to  "recog- 
nize the  Intrastate  priorities  of  water  rights 
to  the  use  of  water.  •  •  ••■  as  you  know, 
the  administration  proposed  to  recommend 
to  Congress  that  this  section  be  repealed. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  assurance  that 
such  repeal  will  not  affect  tbe  rights  given 
you  by  section  6  we  assure  you  that.  In  the 
water  supply  contracts  now  being  negotiated 
between  the  Department,  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada,  and  Basic  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  and  Its  assignees,  we  agree  to  the 
Insertion  of  a  provision  which  would  recog- 
nize In  Basic  Management,  Inc.,  and  Its 
assignees,  all  that  they  are  entitled  to  under 
section  6  of  the  Project  Act.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  Department  will  recognize  the  In- 
trastate priorities  of  water  rights  of  Basic 
Management,  Inc.,  and  Its  assignees,  to  the 
tise  of  water,  whatever  it  may  be  under 
State  law  In  quantities  and  priorities,  under 
certificates  No  3118,  dated  June  21,  1948,  for 
45  cubic  feet  per  second  or  32,678.5  acre- 
feet,  and  No.  3119.  dated  June  21.  1948.  for 
12  cubic  feet  per  second  or  8.687.6  acre-feet, 
being  the  certificates  held  by  Basic  Manage- 
ment. Inc.,  and  Its  assignees. 

We  anticipate  that  actual  signing  of  the 
water  service  contracts  may  be  delayed  an 
appreciable  length  of  time,  perhaps  several 
months,  because  of  tbe  delays  we  can  antic- 
ipate In  negotiating  a  pollution-control  pro- 
vision. We  give  you  this  present  assurance 
in  regard  to  the  water  right  provision,  be- 
cause the  administration  Is  proceeding  Im- 
mediately to  make  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  for  the  repeal  of  section  6. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udau.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  this  legislative  history  be 
made.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Ely  affirms 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  pre- 
pared by  contract  to  take  care  of  the 
problems  raised  by  section  6. 

I  am  sure  that  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  deletion  of  section  6.  as  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  suggestion  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  that  the 
section  be  amended,  fully  accords  to 
Basic  Management,  Inc.,  all  the  rights 
they  had  under  State  water  law  In 
Nevada. 

This  is  all  set  forth  very  fully  in  the 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  part  of  the  report  beginning  on  page 
4  under  the  subheading  "Committee  Con- 
sideration." be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

coMMrrrEB  coksidexation 

In  testimony  received  by  tbe  committee 
from  Mr.  Ivan  P.  Head,  administrator  at  the 
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Colorado  River  Commission  ot  Nevada,  the 
contracting  agency  for  the  repayment  of  the 
costs  of  the  construction  of  the  project  It 
was  pointed  out: 

"Section  •  and  tbe  subject  covered  by  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  southern  Nevada 
water  project.  The  feasibility  studies,  the 
operation  studies,  and  so  forth,  gave  proper 
recognition  to  Basic  Management.  Inc.'s 
ability  to  divert  up  to  45,000  acre-feet 
through  Its  system.  Then  In  no  way  Is  the 
southern  Nevada  water  project  affected  eco- 
nomically or  financially  by  either  deletion  of 
section  6  or  Its  Inclusion.  lias  Vegas  Valley 
Wkter  District  will  bave  Its  Intrastate  rlgfau 
fully  protected  in  its  contracts  with  the 
commiasloa  for  water  delivery  from  tbe 
southern  Nevada  water  project." 

It  was  further  pointed  out  at  the  hearing 
that  section  6  was  not  considered  by  the 
committee  or  when  the  bill  was  originally 
considered  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  section 
was  added  In  the  House  and  was  approved 
by  that  body  on  October  7.  I9«6.  The  Sen- 
ate concurred  In  the  amendment  without 
further  hearings  and  the  bill  was  transmitted 
to  the  President  where  It  was  signed  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  1965. 

It  Is  the  committee's  opinion  that  the 
legislative  Intent  as  expressed  In  the  House 
report  on  8.  82  and  the  discussion  on  the 
House  floor  prior  to  passage  has  been  com- 
pletely Implemented  by  the  agreement  of  tbe 
Department  of  tbe  Interior  to  contract  wltJl 
Basic  Management.  Inc..  for  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  water  right  purchased  by  the 
company,  and  that  section  6  should  be  de- 
leted from  the  law. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  the 
enactment   of  8.  29d9   without  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation received  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  likewise  the 
unanlmoxis  approval  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

After  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  floor, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]. 
•  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  propounded  In  writ- 
ing to  me  two  questions  concerning  this 
particular  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  question  propounded 
by  Senator  Panwin  and  the  answers  by 
me  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  FANmN.  8.  2999  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Proj- 
ect Act.  and.  In  doing  so.  would  eliminate 
from  the  act  the  following  words;  "nor  shall 
anything  in  this  act  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing the  saUsfactlon  of  present  perfected 
n«hU  as  defined  by  tbe  decree  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  Arizona  against  California 
*tal.     (376U.S.  340)." 

Would  the  enactment  of  B  2999  In  any 
»»y  affect  the  Interstate  allocation  of  maln- 
•weam  waters  of  tbe  Colorado  River  under 
that  decree? 

Senator  B»t,E.  No.  The  method  of  ap- 
portionment of  the  malnBtream  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  among  Arizona.  CaUfor- 
nia  and  Nevada  U  set  forth  In  paragraph  n 
M  the  decree  dated  March  9.  1964.  In  the 
e«»e  of  AriBona  against  CaMfornla.  The  en- 
•««ent  of  8.  2909  would  In  no  way  alter  or 

5r  ^*^'  apportionment. 

vl^°f,^»  r*^."'"  P*"**^*!*  n(B)(8)  pro- 
"ues  that  In  the  event  of  shorUge.  In  appor- 
"oning  the  mainstream  water  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  shall 
rt^h,     ."  ^""^  ^"sfactlon  of  present  perfected 

gnis  in  the  order  of  their  priority  dates 
•Ithout  regard  to  State  lines." 

would  tbe  enactment  of  8  8999  affect  the 
•^cretary's  obUgaUon  to  satisfy  present  per- 
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fected  rlgbte  In  tbe  order  of  their  priority 
dates  without  regard  to  State  Unee? 

Senator  Bnuc.  No.  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  S.  MM  to  alter  or  affect  the  Secretary's 
oWlgatton  to  apportion  v»ter  In  aocontanea 
with  paragraph  II  (B)  (8)  and  no  sucii  result 
would  be  achieved  by  this  legislation.  8.  2909 
in  no  way  alters  or  affects  tbe  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  and  the  water 
users  under  that  Supreme  Court  decree. 

Section  6  directs  the  Secretary  to  reeognlse 
Intrastate  priorities  (Nevada),  provided  that 
such  recognlUon  shall  not  affect  perfected 
rights  under  tbe  Arteona-Callfomla  decree. 

Under  the  decree,  rlghu  perfected  before 
1929  bave  first  priority. 

The  reference  to  tbe  decree  was  therefore 
necessary  in  order  to  qualify  the  direcUon  to 
recognize  Intrastate  (Nevada)  priorities. 

When  the  direction  to  recognize  Intrastate 
prlorlUes  is  repealed,  there  Is  no  longer  a  need 
to  retain  the  reference  to  tbe  decree. 

Tbe  repeal  of  section  6  oould  not  pooslbly 
affect  rights  under  the  decree. 

Mr.  BIBL£.  I  have  personally  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  Senator  Fannin. 
I  discussed  It  with  him  on  the  floor  a 
short  time  ago.  He  had  raised  questions 
that  were  very  pertinent  and  should  be 
answered.  He  states  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  answers,  and  he  has  no  objection  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
concur  with  my  colleagues  In  urging 
favorable  action  on  S.  29M,  which  would 
rqjeal  section  6  of  the  Southern  Nevada 
Project  Act. 

The  section  In  question  was  not  con- 
sidered during  Senate  hearings  last  year. 

It  was  added  by  the  House,  and  has 
generated  questions  about  its  effect  on 
water  rights. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeal  section  6  of 
the  act  to  eliminate  possible  ambiguities 
In  its  interpretration. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will 
accomplish  this,  and  its  passage  will  en- 
able us  to  move  ahead  on  work  to  meet 
the  critical  water  needs  of  southern 
Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  tlie  engrossment  and  thlrtl 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
quesUon  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2999)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreterUatii^s  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  (Act 
of  October  22.  I9«S  (79  Stat.  1068) )  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  ttie 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CmES  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE 
EXPRESSWAY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
mounting  evidence  of  a  revolt  against 
urban  expressways  in  Washington.  D.C, 
San  Francisco.  Philadelphia,  Boston. 
New  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and 


other  cities.  Citizens'  groups  and  gov- 
ernment of&clals  express  the  fear  that 
their  city  could  become  a  mass  of  inter- 
changes, elevated  causeways,  trenches, 
and  ribbons  of  concrete.  They  express 
the  view  that  Uie  interests  of  the  high- 
way user  are  being  placed  above  all  other 
interests.  This  revolt  indicates  that  we 
must  find  new  and  more  imaginative  ways 
to  design  urban  highways  and  the  neces- 
sary dollars  to  finance  them. 

In  addition  to  building  safe  and  eco- 
nomical highways,  we  must  protect  cer- 
tain urban  values — historical  sites, 
neighborhoods,  and  scenic  beauty  for  the 
enjoyment  of  residents  and  pedestrians, 
as  well  as  those  who  travel  through  the 
area  at  60  miles  per  hour. 

The  city's  problem  is  not  unique. 
Highways  should  not  run  through  farms 
and  national  parlts  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  how  the  damage  to  these 
areas  might  be  minimised.  We  should 
recognize  the  value  of  protecting  the  best 
agricultural  land.  We  should  recognize 
the  value  of  protecting  scenic  wonders 
and  wilderness  areas  in  our  highway  con- 
struction programs.  There  are  values  to 
be  protected  in  our  urban  areas,  too. 
Highway  engineers  should  not  try  to 
pick  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  They  should  try  to  adjust  loca- 
tions to  do  the  least  amount  of  damage. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  try  to  minimise  land  acquisi- 
tion costs  at  the  expaise  of  neighbor- 
hoods, historical  sites,  and  urban  beauty. 
Unlike  rural  areas,  protecting  these 
features  of  the  city  does  not  just  Involve 
selecting  the  least  damaging  locations. 
In  many  cases,  any  route  through  the 
city  does  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
damage.  Protecting  cities  from  being 
overrun  requires  more  expensive  kinds  of 
highway  design.  It  involves  the  greater 
use  of  tunnels  and  covered  expressways. 
The  reaction  to  expressway  Intrusions 
has  been  quite  Intense  In  several  cities  In 
recent  weeks. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  board  of  super- 
visors rejected  two  highways  where  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  have  Invested 
$280  million.  The  board  did  this  because 
it  felt  the  highways  would  destroy  the 
city's  character.  Last  July,  the  board 
asked  the  State  of  California  to  tear  down 
the  Embarcadero  Freeway  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $100  million  because  it 
was  an  eyesore. 

In  Washington,  D.C,  consultants  to 
the  Policy  Advisory  CouncU  recently  rec- 
ommended a  moratorium  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Inter  Loop,  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge,  and  the  North  Central 
Freeway.  Again,  this  recommendation 
was  based  on  the  fear  that  pressing  ahead 
with  present  plans  may  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
world  famous  city  planner  Constantino* 
Doxiadis  has  put  forth  plans  to  tunnel 
the  Whltehurst  Freeway  as  it  passes 
Georgetown  because  the  present  high- 
way destroys  the  historic  and  scenic 
character  of  the  area. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  city,  the  State,  and 
a  wide  cross-section  of  dtizens  groups 
have  been  waging  a  continuing  fight  to 
prevent  the  desecration  of  the  historic 
Independence  Mall-Penn's  Landing  area 
by  the  Delaware  Expressway.   As  a  result 
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of  the  protest*,  the  location  for  the  high- 
way was  shifted  and  depressed  so  that 
it  would  run  through  a  trench.  The  pro- 
ponents of  better  design  pressed  for  a 
covered  expressway.  At  first.  State  and 
Federal  highway  engineers  said  It  was 
not  feasible.  It  could  not  be  done.  But 
a  local  citizens  group  hired  an  engineer- 
ing firm  that  proved  that  a  cover  was 
feasible.  This  Is  not  now  In  dispute.  The 
engineers  now  say  It  is  too  expensive  and 
not  necessary. 

This  Philadelphia  problem  offers  an 
excellent  example  of  the  kinds  of  urban 
values  that  ought  to  be  preserved  in 
highway  development.  More  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  In  public  and  private 
money  Is  being  spent  in  the  renewal  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Independence  Mall- 
Penn's  Landing  area.  The  Delaware  Ex- 
pressway, which  win  bisect  the  area,  is  a 
vital  part  of  Philadelphia's  future  high- 
way network.  But,  the  success  of  the 
renewal  effort  will  depend  in  no  small 
part  on  the  proper  design  of  this  high- 
way. 

It  will  pass  through  one  of  the  heaviest 
concentrations  of  historical  properties  In 
the  United  States.  Here  is  the  place 
where  William  Penn  landed,  the  site  of 
his  first  house.  Independence  Hall,  and 
Carpenters  Hall.  Anything  less  than  a 
covered  expressway  would  constitute  a 
desecration  of  this  historic  area. 

This  Is  also  the  site  of  a  major  public 
and  private  renewal  effort  to  restore  the 
downtown  as  a  place  where  people  want 
to  live.  An  open  trench  will  detract  from 
that  goal. 

In  the  United  States,  most  of  our  river 
and  lake  fronts  in  cities  have  been  ugly. 
They  have  been  lined  with  Industrial 
complexes,  railroads,  and  warehouses. 
TTiey  have  not  been  places  of  scenic 
beauty.  Restoration  of  these  riverfront 
properties  for  people  to  enjoy  should  be 
a  major  goal  of  the  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram. Again,  such  an  effort  is  underway 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  Penn's  Landing 
development.  In  a  park-like  setting, 
people  will  find  walkways  by  the  Dela- 
ware River,  museums,  restaurants,  and 
a  marina  with  historic  ships.  A  covered 
expressway  will  augment  this  develop- 
ment. An  open  trench  would  isolate  It 
from  the  rest  of  the  city  and  greatly  de- 
tract from  the  setting. 

The  President  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Comqnerce  and  Interior  have  expressly 
recognized  the  need  to  preserve  scenic 
and  historic  areas  in  cities.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  directed 
the  SUte  departments  of  highways  to 
lake  them  Into  account.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  have 
entered  Into  an  agreement  to  work  to- 
gether on  compatible  arrangements 
where  urban  renewed  areas  are  involved 
In  highway  locations. 

Although  there  is  evidence  of  a  con- 
structive attitude  and  a  desire  to  develop 
more  compatible  highway  locations  and 
designs,  the  revolt  In  Washington,  San 
Francisco,  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  eis 
the  other  cities.  Indicates  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  make  these  an- 
nounced goals  a  reality 

Better  urban  highway  design  is  a  chal- 
lenging    governmental    problem.      All 


levels  of  government  are  involved,  with 
the  Federal  Government  financing  a 
major  highway  development  program. 
There  are  important  goal  conflicts 
within  each  level  of  government.  High- 
way departments  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  are  Interested  in 
building  as  many  miles  of  road  as  they 
can  with  the  funds  available.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  interested  in 
open  space  and  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric sites.  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  interested 
in  good  urban  design.  For  the  good  of 
the  city,  all  of  these  goals  must  be 
brought  together  and  weighed. 

Better  urban  highway  design  is  also 
a  challenging  financing  problem.  Urban 
highways  are  always  expensive.  There 
is  considerable  competition  for  the  lim- 
ited funds  in  the  Federal  Highway  Aid 
Trust  Pvmd,  There  is  not  enough  money 
to  build  all  the  highways  we  need. 
Nonetheless,  the  tendency  to  pinch  pen- 
nies in  building  urban  highways  must  be 
avoided.  The  cost  is  too  high.  The 
damage  done  may  never  be  undone. 

Governments  that  build  highways 
must  recognize  a  responsibility  for  good 
design  and  for  maintaining  values  of 
neighborhoods,  historic  sites,  and  scenic 
beauty.  This  is  part  of  the  "cost"  of  the 
highway  program,  and  it  should  not  be 
shifted  elsewhere. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Trust  Fund  is  the  only  realistic 
way  to  finance  the  greatly  Increased  cost 
of  building  tunnels  and  covered  express- 
ways. The  Federal  Government  pays  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  Interstate  high- 
ways. This  is  a  very  high  ratio  of  Fed- 
eral to  State  funds.  State  and  local 
governments  would  find  it  Impossible  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  covering  and  tun- 
neling proposals  without  assistance  of 
this  magnitude. 

There  are  other  possible  sources  of 
Federal  funds  to  support  a  tunneling  or 
covering  project,  where  the  end  result 
will  be  a  park  on  top  of  the  expressway. 
The  open  space  programs  under  the 
Housing  Act  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  might  legitimately  be 
used.  but.  again,  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion is  too  small.  Funds  are  already  far 
too  limited  to  aijsorb  this  additional 
burden  of  reducing  the  barbarity  of  the 
highway  program. 

Open  space  grants  under  the  Housing 
Act  are  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project.  The  authorization  limit  for 
special  purchase  of  open  space  in  built- 
up  areas  Is  only  $64  million  for  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

To  cover  the  Delaware  Expressway  in 
Philadelphia  and  create  a  park  would 
cost  $25  million  alone. 

Only  $69  million  is  available  in  the 
1967  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  open  space  pur- 
chases under  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund. 

A  new  program  or,  at  the  very  least, 
additional  funds  are  needed  to  save  our 
cities.  Until  such  a  program  can  be  en- 
acted and  fully  implemented,  the  High- 
way Aid  Trust  Fund  must  be  used  to 
design  and  build  the  kind  of  highways 
that  do  not  destroy  the  urban  fabric. 


One  possible  new  approach  would  be 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  share  in  the  cost  of  an  express- 
way cover  where,  such  as  is  the  case  in 
Philadelphia,  an  unusual  historical  com- 
plex Is  Involved.  The  Department  could 
be  authorized  to  purchase  the  air  rights 
for  the  cover  or  the  land  on  top  of  a 
tunnel. 

A  new  administrative  mechanism  is 
needed  within  the  Federal  Government 
to  bring  In  other  points  of  view  to  bal- 
ance those  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  Bureau  is.  quite  nat- 
urally, most  Interested  In  building  as 
many  miles  of  roads,  highways,  and  ex- 
pressways as  possible.  This  goal  must 
be  balanced  with  the  other  goals  of  the 
Federal  Government — to  biilld  better 
and  more  livable  cities  and  to  preserve 
national  historic  sites,  open  space,  and 
places  of  great  scenic  beauty. 

Perhaps  an  administrative  committee 
should  be  established  for  this  purpose. 
It  could  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— or  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion if  that  Department  Is  created— the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  committee  could  review  highway 
plans  where  federally  aided  highways 
would  pass  through  especially  signlflcant 
scenic  or  historic  areas. 

Such  a  committee  would  need  funds  to 
back  up  its  findings.  At  present  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Tnast  Fund  must  be 
used.  It  may  be  desirable  to  create  a  new 
fund,  which  could  be  called  the  Urban 
Conservation  Fimd,  for  that  would  be  Its 
purpose.  It  would  finance  the  additional 
cost  of  tunneling  or  covering  proposals 
where  national  historic  sites,  recreation 
areas,  or  urgent  needs  of  the  city  dictate 
that  special  steps  be  taken  in  highway 
construction. 

Such  a  mechanism  for  building  and 
financing  better  and  less  disruptive  urban 
highways  must  be  developed  quickly.  I 
urge  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  In- 
terior, and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  work  together  and  develop  the 
necessary  administrative  arrangements 
and  financing  procedures. 

I  will  explore  the  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  promote  a  better  urban  highway 
program. 

Decisions  are  being  made  every  day 
that  will  have  a  lasting  impact  on  Amer- 
ican cities.  It  Is  late,  but  not  too  late, 
to  heed  the  warning  that  Lewis  Mum- 
ford  issued  in  1958: 

When  the  Amerlcai)  people,  through  their 
Congresa.  voted  a  little  while  ago  (1967)  for 
a  926  billion  highway  program,  the  most 
charitable  thing  to  assume  about  this  action 
is  that  they  hadn't  the  faintest  noUon  of 
what  they  were  doing.  Within  the  next  15 
years  they  will  doubtless  find  out:  but  by 
that  time  It  wlU  be  too  late  to  correct  all 
the  damage  to  our  cities  and  our  countryside, 
not  least  to  the  efficient  organization  of  in- 
dustry and  transportation,  that  this  Ul-con- 
celved  and  preposterously  unbalanced  pro- 
gram will  have  wrought. 


EMERGENCY  FOOD  RELIEF  FOR 
INDIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  149,  to  sup- 
port U.S.  participation  In  relieving  vie- 
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tims  of  himger  in  India,  and  to  enhance 
India's  capacity  to  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  Its  people. 

Mr.  KI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  reported  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  149.  This  resolution  was 
amended  in  order  to  conform  with  the 
House  resolution  pertaiidng  to  the  same 
subject.  I  understand  that  a  similar 
House  joint  resolution  is  at  the  desk. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  997. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  House 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativb  Clerk.  House  Joint 
Resolution  997.  to  support  U.S.  partic- 
ipation in  relieving  victims  of  hunger  in 
India  and  to  enhance  India's  capacity  to 
meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  its  people. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 
,  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  997). 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr,  President,  on 
March  30,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  requested  congreMlonal  support- 
of  the  action  he  has  prtHx>sed  to  take 
to  provide  additional  aid  to  India  in  order 
to  meet  her  Increased  needs  caused  by  a 
drought  over  large  parts  of  that  country 
last  year. 

In  1965,  we  shipped  about  6  million 
tons  of  food  grains  to  India.  Under  nor- 
mal circumstances  during  this  fiscal  year 
we  would  have  shipped  6»/4  million  tons. 
However,  because  the  natural  disaster 
has  created  extreme  hardship  for  her 
people,  India  now  finds  that  it  will  need 
an  additional  6  to  7  million  tons  of  food 
grains  through  next  December  in  order 
to  avert  famine. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  the 
United  States  supply  3  Va  million  tons  of 
food  grains  to  meet  this  additional  need. 
He  has  also  proposed  to  provide  India 
with  up  to  200.000  tons  of  com,  150 
million  pounds  of  vegetable  oil.  and  125 
million  pounds  of  milk  powder  to  take 
care  of  direct  food  requirements  and 
from  325.000  to  700,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  2  to  4  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in 
order  to  release  Indian  foreign  exchange 
for  the  purchase  of  food  and  fertilizer. 
The  President  is  also  asking  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  contribute  to  India's 
dire  needs.  He  has  invited  these  other 
nations  to  match  the  amount  of  food 
which  we  will  supply.  He  hopes  that  they 
«ill  scrutinize  closely  their  available  sup- 
Plies,  their  needs  and  under  the  differing 
circumstances  make  a  maximum  effort 
in  this  field.  He  has  also  asked  the  In- 
dustrial countries  which  cannot  send 
food  to  supply  instead  a  generous  equiv- 
alent in  fertilizer,  or  in  shipping,  or  in 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  these  requisites. 
Yesterday,  during  the  hearings  on  this 
resolution  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  indi- 
cated that  113  countries  have  been  con- 
tacted in  this  regard.  He  reported  that 
at  this  time  23  countries  have  already 
made  contributions  totaling  about  $150 
million.  This  includes  the  substantial 
contribution  from  Canada.    It  also  In- 


cludes funds  from  private  citizens  in 
countries  like  the  Netherlands,  for  ex- 
ample, where  through  a  radio  and  tele- 
vision campaign,  they  have  raised  over 
$5  million.  Another  13  countries  have 
contributions  under  consideration  and  33 
countries  have  not  as  yet  responded. 
Still  another  44  countries  have  Indicated 
they  did  not  expect  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  because  of  circumstances 
concerning  their  own  wealth  and  food 
problems.  Mr.  Rusk  reported  that  the 
Indians  are  also  making  strong  repre- 
sentations in  a  great  many  capitals  of  the 
world.  They  have  sent  visiting  teams  to 
such  capitals  to  present  their  case,  in- 
dicating that  they  have  accepted  their 
diplomatic  responsibility  In  this  en- 
deavor. 

The  President  also  Indicated  that  we 
expect  India  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
produce  more  of  its  own  food  needs.  In 
this  regard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  said  yesterday  that  the  Indian 
Government  is  moving  to  improve  her 
own  position.  The  program  they  have 
instituted  Involves  Increased  fertilizer 
production,  both  in  Government-owned 
fertilizer  plants  and  also  those  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  They  are 
•  adjusting  their  own  internal  rules  and 
regulations  to  encourage  more  produc- 
tion and  more  Investment.  They  have 
almost  doubled  the  amount  of  money  in 
their  budget  for  the  next  4 -year  period 
for  agricultural  purposes.  They  have  In- 
creased the  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
made  available  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  raw  materials 
particularly  in  the  fertilizer  area.  They 
are  engaged  in  a  number  of  pilot  pro- 
grams to  make  more  credit  available  and 
are  reviewing  Irrigation  and  water  use. 
Mr.  Rusk  emphasized  that  this  pro- 
gram involves  two  important  elements. 
One  Is  self-help,  the  other  that  India's 
problem  Is  not  just  a  U.S.  problem  but  a 
worldwide  problem.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
much  progress  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future. 

The  President  now  has  adequate  au- 
thority under  PubUc  Law  480  and  other 
legislation  to  provide  the  additional  as- 
sistance that  he  is  now  proposing.  How- 
ever, he  has  asked  for  congressional 
endorsement  of  his  action  and  for  the 
support  of  this  program  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  resolution  we  have 
before  us  today  would  provide  this  en- 
dorsement. In  the  joint  resolution. 
Congress  endorses  and  supports  the 
President's  proposed  action  to  help  meet 
India's  food  shortages,  help  combat  mal- 
nutrition, and  encourage  India  to  expand 
its  own  production.  This  congressional 
resolution  also  urges  the  President  to 
seek  the  aid  of  other  nations  in  provid- 
ing assistance  to  India. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
in  the  past  few  years  our  great  Nation 
has  been  very  generous  toward  India 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  India  on 
at  least  9  or  10  occasions,  and  I  have 
seen  all  parts  of  that  great  country.  As 
one  travels  through  India,  he  is  very 
much  impressed  with  the  large  popula- 
tion of  that  country.  It  is  my  belief  that 
unless  India  takes  positive  action  to  re- 
verse  its    present   rate    of   population 


growth,  she  will  soon  run  out  of  the  pro- 
ductive land  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  its  people. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Indians  will 
take  some  action  in  order  to  curb  some- 
what its  population  explosion,  because 
unless  they  do  so,  I  can  see  no  hope  for 
them. 

Since  1946  through  1965,  we  have  made 
available  to  India,  through  loans  and 
economic  assistance.  $5,882,400,000. 
That  is  quite  a  sum  of  money.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  had  the  administrators 
of  our  programs  forced  the  Indians  to 
do  more  to  help  themselves,  conditions 
in  that  country  would  be  much  better  to- 
day than  they  are. 

As  to  the  resolution  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering, it  is  hoped  that  our  administra- 
tors in  India  will  insist  that  she  do  some- 
thing for  herself  if  she  is  to  expect 
further  assistance  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  pointed  this  out  on 
many  occasions.  I  realize  the  dlfDcul- 
ties  that  confront  us,  or  any  nation,  in 
getting  a  country  like  India  to  change 
overnight. 

On  my  visits  I  remarked  that  there  was 
much  food  consumed  by  work  buffaloes, 
cattle  and  other  sacred  animals  In  India. 
It  meant  the  difference  between  a  rea- 
sonable diet  and  starvation  In  that  coun- 
try. These  sacred  animals,  of  course, 
are  revered  by  the  Indians,  and  I  realize 
it  will  take  a  long  time  for  India  to  veer 
away  from  that  concept. 

I  remember  in  my  traveling  in  India, 
when  I  was  not  very  far  from  New  Delhi, 
I  saw  In  excess  of  100  peacocks  In  a  field. 
The  people  there  will  not  eat  peacocks, 
or  other  birds.  Sacred  animals  account 
for  the  consumption  of  mllUons  of  tons 
of  food  grains. 

Unless  India  is  willing  to  take  heed 
now.  and  unless  something  is  done  about 
the  explosive  population  growth.  I  do  not 
believe  this  country  could  possibly  man- 
age to  supply  the  food  necessary  to  main- 
tain India's  increasing  population. 

The  population  of  India  today  is  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  over  1  million 
persons  a  month.  It  takes  a  great  deal 
of  food  to  accommodate  that  many  addi- 
tional mouths. 

I  express  the  hope  that  India  will  take 
cognizance  of  what  we  are  s&yyig  to  her 
now — that  is,  If  she  expects  continued 
assistance  not  only  from  this  country 
but  from  other  peoples  of  the  world,  she 
will  have  to  do  something  on  the  home 
front  to  help  herself. 

As  I  have  just  indicated,  the  aid  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1965  has 
amounted  to  $5,882,400,000.  That  figure 
does  not  include  military  assistance  that 
we  have  furnished  India  In  the  laist  4  or 
5  years.  I  wish  I  could  give  that  flgxu-e 
to  the  Senate,  but  it  happens  to  be  con- 
fidential, and  I  cannot  state  it. 

If  we  add  the  1966  figures  to  the  previ- 
ous amount,  it  adds  quite  a  few  more 
mllUons  of  dollars  to  the  figure  of  $5.- 
882,400.000  that  we  have  furnished  India 
up  to  now. 

I  also  express  the  hope  that  the  present 
Government  of  India  will  attempt  to  get 
other  nations  to  assist  her,  and  not  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  United  States. 

I  was  Informed  some  time  ago  that 
the  present  Indian  Government  did  not 
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v.d.at  to  go  out  axid  a&k  other  countries 
of  the  world  to  assist,  because  India  did 
not  like  to  be  iadehted  to  anybody.  But 
India  is  looking  to  Uncle  Sam  for  a  full 
measure  oX  assistance. 

It  is  my  beQel  that  the  food  we  are 
now  providing,  which  amounts  to  about 
50  percent  of  her  present  need,  should 
be  the  limit  of  our  contribution  for  tills 
year.  I  express  the  hope  that  India  vriH 
maice  every  effort  to  obtain  assistance 
from^  other  countries  that  are  well  able 
to  take  care  of  such  assistance. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  estimated 
carryover  of  wheat  for  July  of  next  year 
will  be  610  minion  bushels.  We  have 
QUite  a  large  erov  coming  up  now.  I  an- 
clt'rstand  the  estimated  amount  of  pro- 
duction will  be  in  e:icess  of  1,300  mlllloD 
bushels. 

Mr.  VOUNQ  of  North  Dakota,  lii 
President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER-     I  yield.  — 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  stated  that  the  flsiu-e  he  used 
was  the  estimated  carryover  for  next 
year.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ELLENDER.    No;  I  meant  1965. 

Mr   YOL'NG  of  North  Dakota.    July  1? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  want  to  cor- 
rect ir.e  RscoaD.  The  year  should  be 
ly65. 

Tlie  estimated  amount  mi  wheat  for 
this  growlD«  crop  year  is  in  excess  of 
1.300  million  bushels. 

U  is  my  belief  that  we  shall  have  a 
good  citral  more  wheat  than  we  need  for 
our  ou ;.  ii.se. 

My  guod  friend  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DuticsE.N  .  n<id  !>ug£ested  that  an  amend- 
mer.  t  be  added  to  the  resolution.  I  stated 
I  .saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
put  In.  but  it  would  siiuply  delay  passage 
of  tile  joiiu  resoiutiao.  Tbe  lUacusslon 
on  iht*  Senate  Ooor  aa  to  the  Intention 
of  Congress  a  ill  be  la  the  Recoao. 

Mr  DLHKSEN  Mr  President.  In  fact, 
I  h.Hfl  prepared  an  i  -i  r  n  JTrrt  to  provide 
that  inder  :;o  cir  jn  ^'ancea  should  our 
domestic  res**:  h  i  ,v  !.at  be  r^ermitted 
to  fall  bei!jv,  'ioo  -wii  r.  n-i.-'hel.-i.  It  oc- 
curs to  rrip  Uiat  under  Qur  commitment 
ur.clf.  ■:.>■  ending  resolution  we  arecom- 
mittuiK  an  but  400  million  buohela  of  the 
dtvt.^bie  reserve 

We  are  on  the  •hrc'-hold,  however,  of 
a  crop  vear  r»nd  I  doubt  that  we  will  ea- 
da7i?er  ti^  e  drrr.f.stu:  supply  of  the  coun- 
try but  A-e  I  aiinor  fnre.ee  at  what  point 
tf>:'re  ."..;i-    ;-  tia.nt  or  a  failure  from 

.some  difBoiltv  For  r.hac  reason,  I 
thciURht  'f  erp  ~  r.uid  ■  ■•  a  cntofl  «a  tbe 
ammmt,  of  vheut  "na.'  ^r.  ill  ——»*»'  an 
hand  Bnt  nov  bv  ipsr: iiarive  history  we 
can  sho'v  ihf  ;ntpr.t 

W«»  'hn'.M  evr  nc  ■!  ;r<irj  of  OUT  re- 
Tii'i'Tr.^rt*.'!  V,  fff  ««rr.«;  time  we  are 
b'-.'  i;  rv.ir-rifM!  n(  fh*»  "»""eB«lty  for  charity 
and  cr)m?ia."<irm  when  we  are  deafing  with 
rv  -^-ntry  hx^  IrKUB.  and  tt»at  we  eannot 
'!f*''*"d  A.if'f  :v<»s  ff  we  do  no*  leok  after 

:     ;:::.-:  "  chairman  of  the  com- 

rr/.'-c"  •'  -"--phaalTic  that  fact,  It  will 
be  hvirf  ;!  '.'^-  "-'>  'otnre. 

Mr  ELLf:>rDrPv.  Mt.  President,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  crop  which  Is  now 
eroding  and  which,  will  be  harvested  this 


simimer  will  result  In  a  carryover  that 
wis  be  as  much  as  or  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  it  was  In  1965.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  carryover  will  be  under  600 
million  bushels. 

Ur.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    1  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  will  not  press  for  the  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  minimum  reserve,  but  I 
think  this  Is  something  that  should  be 
considered  by  committee  action  with  the 
opportunity  for  various  Senators  and 
others  to  be  heard. 

It  Is  possible  the  commitment  could 
leave  us  with  a  400  million  bushel  carry- 
over by  July  1,  but,  according  to  the 
grain  trade,  we  will  have  extreme  dlffl- 
cnlty  In  deltverlrig  the  100  million  bushels 
because  of  the  shortage  of  boxcars. 

The  new  crop  Is  coming  In  in  about  6 
weeks.  We  will  have  no  problem  for 
some  time  to  eome  with  a  shortage  of 
wheat. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  a  minl- 
mum  carryover  should  be  established. 
But  when  we  do  this,  we  are  emphasizing 
the  need  for  adequate  price  support. 

Wheat  is  a  war  crop  and  also  one  with 
widespread  demand  for  famine  relief.  It 
Is  still  the  staff  of  life.  In  times  of  emer- 
gency or  when  there  is  a  shortage  and 
the  price  goes  up,  we  place  limits  on  our 
exports. 

Mr.  DTRKSEN.  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  that  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
the  reserves  are  dropped  to  a  point  where 
It  would  stimulate  tremendous  Increase 
In  the  prices  of  wheat,  you  are  only  go- 
ing to  feed  the  Inflationary  level. 

I  think  everybody  would  like  to  see  the 
farmers  get  a  fair  price  for  wheat.  But 
if  tt  goes  through  the  celling,  that  be- 
comes another  matter.  If  there  is  any- 
thing at  all  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  reduction  bi  the  supply  mar- 
ket to  the  point  of  disappearance,  it  will 
do  something  to  the  demand,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  prices.  That  I  would 
Mke  to  keep  In  mind. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In 
sirfte  of  all  this  discussion  about  a  pos- 
sible shortage  of  wheat,  the  price  of 
wheat  dropped  12  to  15  cents  a  bashel 
In  the  last  2  weeks.  There  win  be  plenty 
of  wheat  left.  The  cash  price  of  wheat 
on  the  market  today  is  about  a  dollar 
a  bushel  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  there  is  vir- 
tue In  limitation  when  we  yield  to  reso- 
hitlons  of  this  kind.  We  had  commit- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  form 
of  cash  when  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  executive  dejjartment  went  out 
through  the  world.  One  never  knows 
how  far  they  go. 

After  all.  Congress  is  charged  with  ex- 
clusive authority  over  the  public  purse 
and  tt  should  exercise  that  responsibil- 
ity by  setting  certain  limits.  If  there  is 
a  dBuiger  in  trying  to  set  a  limit,  unless 
there  is  a  fabric  of  testimony  on  which 
to  base  it,  so  that  we  are  not  exactly 
sure  we  shotdd  exercise  caution.  1  would 
add  tMs  mainly  to  can  to  the  attention 


of  Congress  that  on  an  open-ended  reso- 
lution we  should  exercise  caution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  Is  no  cjuestion  that 
India  is  In  dire  need  of  food  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  know  if  even  under  normal 
conditions  tens  of  millions  will  die  from 
starvation  there  as  someone  has  said, 
but  It  is  a  fact  that  hi  any  country 
where  there  Is  a  reported  food  shortage 
there  are  always  certain  people  who  be- 
gin to  hold  bade  food  supplies.  That 
starts  prices  golirg  up,  right  along  with 
such  hoarding.  As  prices  go  up  and  get 
out  of  reach  of  the  poor  people,  there  Is 
actually  famine  and  starvation. 

When  this  resoltrtion  passes  the  Sen- 
ate notifying  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly India,  that  a  large  quantity  of  food 
is  on  the  way,  any  tendency  toward 
hoarding,  inflation,  and  famine  will  au- 
tomatically be  discouraged,  liecaase  I 
understand  this  food  we  are  selling  them 
on  very  reasonable  terms  will  be  han- 
dled in  such  a  way  that  the  poor  people 
of  the  country  will  be  able  to  get  U 
thnmgh  their  authorised  stores. 

I  have  participated  in  many  confo-. 
ences  relative  to  this  suljject,  and  each 
time  I  have  inaJstcd  that  we  should  re- 
tain here  In  the  United  States  enough 
wheat  to  guarantee  us  a  year  s  supply. 
I  have  felt  600  million  bushels  was  about 
the  mininium  amount  wtilch  we  should 
cairry  over  from  year  to  year. 

However,  it  is  a  fact,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender}  and  oth- 
ers have  pointed  out.  that  we  probably 
caxuiot  deliver  too  much  between  now  and 
the  beginning  of  the  new  harve&t  year. 
Harvesting  this  year's  crop  will  start 
along  the  Rio  Grande  In  about  2 
months  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
harvest  should  be  in  fuU  swing  In  the 
United  States. 

But  if  it  were  at  the  other  end  of  the 
season,  I  would  say  we  should  insist  on 
guaranteeing  a  600  million  bushel  carry- 
over for  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  win  seU 
down  to  400  million  bushels  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  11  there  can  be  delivered  enough 
to  bring  it  down  to  400  minion  bushels  at 
this  time,  but  certainly  when  people  are 
In  danger  of  starving,  the  United  States 
Is  always  on  hand  to  see  that  they  do  not, 
even  our  enemies.  We  have  been  known 
to  feed  them  and  probably  wfll  do  ft 
again. 

I  think  this  resolution  will  have  a  very 
healthy  effect. 

I  hope  the  world  notices  that  we  are 
sharing;  that  we  are  perhaps  wflling.  If 
need  be,  to  bring  our  own  reserves  down 
somewhat  beltrw  our  actual  annual  re- 
quirements. 

Actuany.  I  do  not  believe  that  will  be 
necessary,  but  if  it  shotild  be.  It  would 
not  be  too  harmful  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  the  new  crop  will  soon  be 
available. 

Mr  DTRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  dlsttnruished  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  wish  to  agree  with 
the  soRgestlons  just  made  on  the  floor  to 
the  effect  that  we  shoidd  have  a  reason- 
a«e  surplus  to  take  care  of  our  domestic 
needs.  I  agree  with  the  «B«ln«uIshed 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  the  protee- 
tlre  figure  should  be  1  year. 
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I  think  we  should  also  emphasize  that 
while  this  country  has  invested — and  I 
prefer  the  term  invested^-billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  future  of  India.  India  Itself 
has  done  a  remarkably  fine  Job,  all  things 
considered,  in  raising  its  food  production 
capabilities,  and  also,  if  I  may  say  so  after 
recently  talking  to  Prime  Minister 
Ohandl,  in  undertaking  programs  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  some  degree  of  popula- 
tion control. 

These  problems  of  food  production  and 
population  control  are  weU  imderstood  in 
that  great  nation  and  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  by  her  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems which  are,  of  course,  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Indian  people  them- 
selves. 

But  I  look  upon  this  resolution  as  one 
of  partnership;  partnership  between  In- 
dia and  the  United  States;  partnership 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress; 
partnership  between  the  two  parties  in 
Congress.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  good  omen. 
It  is  certainly  a  truly  bipartisan  effort  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  moved 
this  resolution  to  and  through  his  com- 
mittee as  rapidly  as  was  possible.  The 
chairman  was  ably  assisted  In  this  en- 
deavor to  report  out  the  resolution  by 
his  counterpart,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1. 

I  had  discussed  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  others,  the  possibUity  of  a 
rollcaU  vote  on  this  measure  this  after- 
noon. But  we  find  no  one  In  opposition 
to  it.  So  I  would  anticipate  on  the  basts 
of  this  unanimous  report  of  the  cormnlt- 
tee,  and  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  it  would  not  be  too  long  before  we 
could  come  to  a  final  conclusion  on  this 
worthy  and  necessary  measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  caU  to  the 
attention  of  my  good  friend  from  lUlnols 
that  3  or  4  weeks  ago  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  hearings 
on  two  bills:  Food  for  freedom,  S.  2933, 
and  another  bill  designed  to  do  the  things 
now  suggested;  that  is,  fix  food  reserves 
for  our  protection.  That  is  included  in 
Senate  bin  2932.  It  is  possible  before 
Congress  recesses  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  wUl  come 
forward  with  a  bUl  which  would  fix  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  suggestion  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  made  with  regard  to  food 
reserves. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  also  made  a  per- 
tinent comment  on  the  fact  that  If  there 
are  to  be  celUngs  they  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  In  a  separate  blU. 
This  bill  deal^  with  a  temporary  problem. 
It  is  not  a  permanent  problem. 


Coming  as  I  do  from  a  wheat  section 
of  the  Nation,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
possibility  of  moving  more  wheat  than 
is  being  moved  now.  The  transportation 
charmels  of  the  Nation  are  filled.  In  the 
effort  to  get  wheat  to  the  coasts,  so  that 
it  can  be  shipped.  There  are  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  today  that  we  In  the 
Midwest  are  concerned  about  having 
moved  before  the  new  harvest.  In  fact, 
a  grain  man  called  me  last  evening  and 
said  he  has  had  quantities  of  wheat  ready 
to  l)e  delivered  since  January  18.  He  said 
that  he  was  subject  to  fines  amounting 
to  $150,000  because  he  had  been  given 
90  days  in  which  to  move  the  wheat. 

What  we  in  the  Midwest  need  Is  some- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  movement 
of  grain.  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  great  additional 
supply  of  grain  to  be  shipped  to  India. 
Otu-  reserves  are  600  million  bushels,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Elxender]  has  mentioned. 
I  am  confident  that  50  mUllon  bushels 
more  Is  the  most  that  could  possibly  be 
moved.  Based  on  present  transportation 
facilities,  that  would  bring  the  reserves 
down  to  about  550  million  bushels. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  made  a  suggestion  which  I 
think  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  may  wish  to  consider  when 
he  gets  Into  the  long-range  program  of 
food  for  peace. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  wheat  area, 
I  think  I  can  assure  the  American  people 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  wheat  for 
this  year  and  into  1967. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  mind  that  if  the  wheat  measure  Is 
amended,  it  wiU  have  to  go  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  will 
entaU  some  delay.  But  I  believe  a  ques- 
tion should  be  raised,  and  it  should  be 
raised  in  connection  with  any  resolution 
or  bUl  by  which  we  expect  to  seU,  dispose 
of  for  free  distribution,  or  export  re- 
sources or  produce  from  our  own  soil  to 
any  other  country. 

I  do  not  want  our  sense  of  compassion 
and  charity  to  obscure  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  little  fault  on  the  side  of  India,  and 
we  should  not  let  it  go  by  without  letting 
It  be  noted  for  the  Record. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  study 
the  problems  of  India  that  much  of  her 
economic  segment  has  been  pre^npted 
by  government  itself  as  against  private 
enterprise.  When  India  is  looking  for 
outside  private  capital,  a  number  of  re- 
strictions are  Imposed. 

First,  it  Is  necessary  to  caU  In  the  In- 
dian Goverxunent  and  let  it  have  51  per- 
cent of  the  Interest  in  any  outside  cor- 
porate entity  that  enters  that  country. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  corporate 
tax  in  India  nms  as  high  as  70  percent. 
Right  now  In  the  Indian  Parliament  Is  a 
bill  that  would  restrict  the  granting  of 
patent  rights  to  any  other  coimtry.  That 
has  been  caUed  to  my  attention  any 
number  of  times  by  persons  who  are 
vltsdly  Interested  in  the  subject;  so  a 
case  can  be  made. 

But  over  and  al)ove  that,  there  is  the 
transcendent  fact  that  the  people  of  In- 


dia are  hungry,  and  that  we  are  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  vital  forces,  with 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  Impulses,  of 
which  man  is  capable.  It  was  centuries 
ago  that  Isaiah  wrote: 

And  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  they 
BbaU  be  hungry,  they  shall  fret  themselves, 
and  curse  their  king  and  their  God,  and 
look  upward. 

That  is  the  danger  in  a  coimtry  of  550 
million  [>opulation,  where  so  many  are 
hungry.  When  hunger  knows  no  bounds, 
then,  of  course,  aU  restraints  upon  judg- 
ment fall  by  the  wayside.  Who  shall  say, 
then,  what  will  happen? 

So  I  carmot  but  lend  my  efforts  to  this 
enterprise  and  to  make  sure  that  we 
leave  nothing  undone,  within  reason  and 
within  the  reasonable  capacity  of  this 
coimtry,  to  help  those  starving  people. 
I  do  not  speak  with  my  tongue  in  my 
cheek.  I  visited  India  some  years  ago. 
I  went  out  into  the  coimtryside.  I  was 
there  at  the  same  time  that  there  were 
not  only  a  cholera  attack  and  the  bu- 
bonic plague,  but  famine,  as  well.  That 
year  it  was  reported  that  several  million 
people  died.  You  could  drive  in  the 
countryside  and  see  families  sitting  along 
the  roadway,  waiting  for  death  to  over- 
take them. 

There  was  still  another  unhappy  situ- 
ation, in  that  we  sent  some  tj-pes  of  food 
that  India  could  not  use.  The  castes 
would  not  permit  it.  India  hsw  2,400  or 
more  castes,  subcastes,  and  sub-sub- 
castes.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  our  distin- 
guished former  Ambassador  to  India, 
who  is  in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon, 
could  tell  us  an  interesting  story  about 
that. 

Those  are  the  problems.  We  must  take 
them  into  account,  because  we  cannot 
superimpose  something  from  the  outside 
upon  another  coimtry.  But  I  do  like  to 
call  such  a  country  to  account,  a  little, 
when  I  discover  that  it  is  operating  in  a 
fashion  that,  in  fact,  restricts  and  repels 
private  capital  and  private  enterprise. 
Only  about  30  percent  of  the  private 
capital  that  India  needs  today  is  going 
into  that  country.  Yet  capital  ought  to 
go  Into  India  for  the  construction  of 
fertilizer  plants  and  whatever  else  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  Increase  India's  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  and  make  her  rea- 
sonably self-sufHcient.  When  that  Is 
done,  we  shaU  be  In  India  with  some- 
thing over  $7  billion.  That  is  a  large 
amount  of  taxpayers'  money.  Our  hope, 
of  course,  is  that  this  wiU  not  be  a  con- 
tinuing condition.  We  believe  that,  per- 
haps, at  long  last  we  can  assume  that 
she  win  become  self-sufficient. 

So  I  am  more  than  ready  to  help  this 
cause.  I  remind  India,  however,  that  this 
is  to  put  her  straight;  and  that  while  we 
are  compassionate  and  are  charita'ole 
and  are  open-hearted,  and  always  have 
been,  we  expect  to  have  another  coun- 
try show  a  reasonable  sense  of  gratitude 
by  dealing  equitably  with  our  own  coun- 
try, Instead  of  putting  restrictions  upon 
us  and  upon  our  enterprising  business- 
men, who  want  to  go  to  India  to  help, 
only  to  discover  that  they  become  victims 
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'HR  Mr  Presldrnt.  I  am 
ihat  the  Pr'^tt^rrt.  has  taken 
»he  fnlttatlTc  to  hH.p  provide  for  the 
RepuJbllc  of  India  food  siffln""'  to  help 
India  meet  Its  mlnftnum  -  ,  '■  during 
this  calendar  vt'a.r  W^if.  ■:.■  :• -totutlon 
1»  approved  and  il.e  Presiden-  proceeds 
with,  th^  »rtir,n  he  (i  sj  announceii  he  will 
takf  about  3  5  million  Loris  of  f>  •  d  grain."? 
will  be  pro\-tded.  which  .».U1  noakf!  a  totai 
of  10  million  N  tis  prcvirled  rais-  yeii.' 

Tr:at  .s  a  .ari"  amou;  t  i:  i.>i.s;.'i- ,tnce; 
y«"  it  nn]]  prrivid*'  onlv  for  :ne  .Ttir.  nrum 
r.pt-ds  to  prpv.'Ht  sixP'ri'ia  ai;i.  fjfrnapfl 
.starvatjoo  When  '  speak  of  mi.'imiuE 
nped.^  I  invite  artentinn  'X3  •  :ie  :  u-r.  *nat 
the  food  intake  :n  Irulia  is  (ia<  at  %uu  to 
900  calories  s  dav  So  :he  re.«;oluti  jn.  If 
ai?rpf*d  to.  will  ue  '.n  'he  .tit:.;;:  .larian 
traiiit;'>n  of  thi.s  c  uru*-"/  :"  .s  A'it,.iy 
of  thp  ?ffortji  at  d  auiativ*-  ol  lUe  Presi- 
dent; and  of  Conere  s 

I  stio'ild  like  i»;so  •,. .  fr-nrr.pr.t  briefly 
upon  the  ?iih'«^t  wr.ich  'np  jLstn-sui&hed 
m'.v.onty  ;*»ft(ipr  ra..s*N\  .  ..^  tt  Is  ia»- 
portant  Sfveral  les8oi.«  can  be  drawn 
from  this  nt'^.o.'jal.  and  from  the  action 
ti:at   -,':r      ■  .,•  :■     u!l  take. 

P".r^t  Ow  Attention  has beca  drawn  to 
thf  fact  that  '^ur  -.wn  food  resnnrcea  are 
r'.'>t  ir.exhaii.'iClblr-  P>  rhaps  now  the  ad- 
rr.inistr.^t1»7!"i  and  (  >ru.  res*  *:..  tdKe  steps 
to  establish  the  fs/^rvp  ■  .ppiivs  if  food 
wh'ch  ar»'  n<»''>*v:i»rv  '  t  thi>  nreds  of  CKii' 
oi»-r>.  !>:vTpf»'  for  ^^.f•  if<:  r  ty  of  our 
Nfttio:;  ar.d  '■'"■>  -^nnrmi.  ■  t-n  ivcvkke  book 
hMinanitar-ian  iid  "o  -.u.^':  ountrlo^  I 
mflv  9a -7  that  legMattas  pr'  -x^.mla  are 
b»f    r-    •:  ■•   SeHiite  Commr     -  Agri- 

culture on  'xruch  I  i»'r'.'f.  ii.'^'c'i^i  to  this 
point  rrf  --stablish ...tr  .idf^qi.A:..'  ieserve 
supplv  ievla  of  fotxt.  \nri  I  .<riow  they 
will  rf>«elve  attf.'.cinn 

Ttitu  situation  sn  xiM  brine  also  to  the 
atv^ntlon  of  the  Ainer.txn  peoplf  thel**- 
portarwe  of  our  on.  a  atjne  Jtun  It  is  a 
wmderfu!  thine  'nat  ut  tar';.er-<  and 
rinr  ro'intrv  can  prodi:i^e  trie  fc-  i  and 
flber  •s.'^^ntiai  r\ot  fjn.y  for  ur  -)■■■.••  -f-n 
b'lt  also  for  zh>-  heairs  ot  ot.j.er  -i-i.o-f' 
\r.  the  world 

S'^-ond  I  iviipv.-  t,n  s  .:U,...vM<jn  ind 
those  tnward  whit  h  thp  Prt*ideiit's 
foofi- for- freedom  propo.^a.  Ls  n'.rr>cted 
should  bnna:  ir.  ..rp  forcpfM.'.v  ^  he  at- 
tPr.Tjf'n  of  'ho  iwimrilsT  ratioj;  ar  ;  Con- 
a:""^.^  'nn'  O'n  ;nfliiene-  s  or.iij  tw?  dl- 
rfM-tf-r}  ^OAarrl  ins:.itir.tr  oi  ,r.  oa.^'  -.-^er- 
o'ladl'ig  f»nd  .-nrri  ir3«:nc  tie  <■  rrur.  "les 
fo  takp  ^trnni^fr  ir.ea.«iures  to  inr:>>ue 
their  own  foo<i  nrodiiction.  i'  a  a 
;  i.Ti-^'.t.iblp  fa<'t  t.".at  najiT  c-o  :ntriea  we 
assist  have  not  tiicen  t.u*  :ie(  <»flaii  rv  steps 
to  do  this 

Whet;   I  W4.<i   It     iTidia    in   veir-i 
'ir^^d    that    U-^    fo«  •!    prociijci.iu!-'. 
rrpH.'fed       I  recommended  stroi  cei 
to    ot;r    State    Deotirtiiienr.,    ana 
foreiirn  aid  iirencT    at  tnat  f.me 

I  am  happv  to  lav—  and  I  iTtow 
""ay  !t   from   «oIM  information      ui 
fVivprnment  of   India   tn     .he   a.^i 
y<»«r^    and    partlcij.ariy    thi<    ?*;. 
placed  mcresfced  emphaais  wipe:,  ui- 


(««•;,    I 

n- 

'■    jar 


at  I 
•>he 

ir  3 
:ias 


ing:  Its  own  fooc  production.  It  wfl]  be 
several  years.  In  ray  jxtdgment.  beton 
that  country  will  be  aWe  to  eorae  cloae  to 
satlBfylne  M»  needs  But  at  least  this 
chan^  !n  poRcr  and  emphaito  has  new 
been  made. 

The  Congress  of  the  Uhiietf  States,  ttt 
pa&slng  i«s  aid  pragrams  mad  apprsprl»- 
tlotw  for  aM.  slKMikl  eontlrme  to  rc^wt 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ta 
use  the  inAMiHc  of  oar  country  to  r»©- 
ommend,  to  CReoBrage.  and  even  to  insist 
that  food  production  be  Increased  In 
thoee  countries  to  which  we  extend  our 
aid  If  a  coantry,  particularly  a  devel- 
oping cotmtry,  cannot  feed  and  clothe  Its 
own  peopte.  thr  ehancss  of  stability  and 
of  the  success  of  our  aid  programs  and 
the  country's  own  development  plan  are 
minimised  and  perhaps  lost  for  all  time. 
This  situation  should  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  She  Amerlean  people  the  Im- 
portance of  our  own  agriculture.  It  Is 
a  wonderful  thing  that  our  country  and 
our  farmers  can  produce  food  and  fiber 
essential  not  only  for  our  needs  but  also 
for  the  health  of  other  peoples  in  the 
world. 

I  wish  to  speak  also  about  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  attitude  of  India,  and  upon 
its  value,  We  have  provided  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  akf  to  India.  Through 
the  use  of  these  ftmds,  and  their  own 
ftmds,  tPiey  have  Made  reasonably  good 
progress.  India  has  increased  its  agri- 
cultural production  by  75  percent  in 
abotn:  10  years  It  has  made  economic 
progress,  n  has  attempted  to  provide 
for  the  needs  o(  Its  own  people,  and  for 
the  raising  of  their  living  standarda  It 
has  attempted,  with  a  large  measure  of 
success,  to  reach  the  needs  of  its  peopie. 
That  is  not  true  of  some  of  the  other 
countries  to  which  we  ha.ve  extended  otw 
aid. 

India  has  nearly  half  a  bilUon  people. 
We  have  expended  btlUons  ot  dollars  of 
aid  to  India.  I  think  It  can  be  said  that 
it  is  good  for  EDdIa,  gaod  for  that  part 
of  Asia,  good  for  the  world,  and  eood  for 
the  UCdted  »ates  tha*  such  a  large  coun- 
"  4Dpr<y-iatei  (iBBocratic  values  and 
ma  ..tair..-  ifBmerBtlc  tostltutlorLs.  That 
this  is  true  Mas  beea  a  great  Influence 
for  stability,  and  f«r  democratic  values, 
In  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  this  program  will  be  car- 
ried cKit.  I  hope  also,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, that  oar  cotmtry  and  the  Congress 

lenms  some  leaaoDS  from  this  propcaal 

Chat  we  thauid  efhhrti  reaenre  soppUcs 
of  farm  products^  tinit  we  afaaoid  insist 
In  oar  ft>relcn  aid  paoffram  that  these 
covntrlca  ei^Bhllite  aad  lamrove  tlielr 
piana  aa  as  to  empbaatafr  food  production. 
and  tkat  we  tmist  secure  better  planning 
tion  in  Ike  prcpMwtkui  of 
iorelsn  aid  peeaiam  so  that 
tor  Ineteased  food  produc- 
tioa  wlH  be  carried  o«j' 

The  senior  Se:'atoi  iiom  LouWaBa 
[Mr.  Ei.i.a.Ni»iiu  i&  always  fakr  and  ob- 
>eckiv''  He  gave  this  proposal  fu&  caa- 
sMeratloa  and  b-ou  .nt  :r  to  the  Atar 
of  the  Senate  qui  He     mratsd  W« 

views dadnc the  c>>mru  r ■,,,-■  'ieaslac.&nd 
let    esiijaae  pre.tt^!.;. 


will 


feraaflM  Cbc  PMaawe  to  the  floor  of  the 
ia  •  Te»y  short  time.    That  is  aa 
■eh  aa  we  seldom  wit- 
in  Cba  SPiiate. 

Mr.    CAXLaoa.     Mr.   President 
the  Senator  yidd? 

BCr.  COOPSR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAKLSON.  Mr.  President,  i 
know  that  no  one  is  better  (luaOfied  to 
speak  on  this  particular  problem  con- 
fronting India  than  is  our  disttngulshed 
colleikgue,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who  served  for  years  as  our  Ambassador 
to  that  great  nation  and  is  personally 
familiar  with  the  problem. 

The  Senator  tias  stressed  some  of  the 
important  problems.  One  was  the  im- 
portance of  our  own  aRrlculture  and  the 
fact  that  it  not  tnexhaustlbte.  We  are 
one  Nation  that  can  furnish  and  la 
furnishing  food  to  countries  of  the  world 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  60  million 
acres  out  of  prodnctinn,  on  wiilch  acre- 
age we  pay  $2  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money.  The  fact  that  we  can  do  this 
and  still  be  a  great  agricultural  nation 
demonstrates  the  type  of  agriculture 
that  we  have  in  this  eauntry  and  its  great 
possibilities. 

I  dtscussed  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  few  mo- 
menta ago  the  amount  of  rupees  that 
might  result  from  the  sale  of  this  food 
and  the  use  of  those  rupees. 

The  pending  bill  provides  that  the 
eomnuxUties  we  ship  there  will  be  sold 
for  nmeea.  A  great  amount  of  money 
win  be  avails^le  in  rupees.  The  Indian 
economy  can  be  improved  by  the  use  at 
this  money. 

I  make  one  suggestion  with  regard  to 
housing.  For  severtil  years  in  oar  comr 
mlttee  I  have  stressed  the  importance  at 
housing  In  underdeveloped  countries.  A 
number  of  American  corapaoles  are  oi- 
gaged  In  private  housing  in  India.  They 
do  a  splendid  job.  As  we  build  up  ad- 
ditional rvpees  tn  India,  we  mieht  find 
umac  way  to  engage  in  home  construc- 
tion. When  a  man  has  a  tuane.  he  has 
ax:  interest  not  only  In  hla  country  ind 
community,  but  also  in  being  a  better 
cltlaen. 

There  was  some  discussion  that  this 
should  constltHte  a  gift.  Let  us  get  these 
rupees.  Let  ub  use  them  for  the  benefit 
of  people.  I  think  that  we  should  stress 
this  program. 

Mr.  1XI.EMDBR.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  in  excess  of  $500  million  In  rupees 
hi  India  at  the  present  time  reserved  for 
our  own  uses.  This  money  will  soon  be 
used  to  form  a  blnational  foundation  for 
edaeatianal  purposes.  In  addition  to 
that,  from  the  money  we  have  lo«uied 
India,  we  now  hafve  in  excess  of  $1,920 
miUiao  that  will  be  collected  over  the 
years.  Prom  our  Public  L&w  480  trans- 
actions of  the  past,  we  also  had  for  col- 
lacticm  9>l,i45  mllliaa  in  rupees,  so  that 
we  will  have  mare  rupees  than  we  need  at 
the  present  time.  When  this  transac- 
tion is  completed,  it  wOI  again  generate 
MQriy  Qxare  iTitTifrtn«f  of  rupees. 

I  am  very  hapeCul  that  these  rupees 
can  be  p"*  tA  good  use  so  t^iat  India  will 
not  be  so  dwccdanl  oa  us  £br  food. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  a  table  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  showing  the  total  of  our  aW 
to  India  since  1948. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows: 


India 
[U.S.  flacal  yeats:  niintons  o(  donan] 


Total. 
I«4«-«6 

Repayments 

an^  Interaat, 

1048-«fi 

Total.  leas 
ref)a7iB(fitai 
andteMHt 

iiriMi'"''  ■^' n^Khi, HteL 

%m,t 

iai.4 

3^806.2 

Orent* ~..-i..'.          I       I          III""~IIIII 

2,101.0 
884.7 

180.4 

1,810.6 
804  7 

Socliil  rro(Eres9  Trust  Fund 

Fo<xl  (or  Peace,  total _ 

2,788.4 

»57.9) 
2,498.4 

Tai 

3,883.8 
(2.884  S) 

(387.8) 

Less  (planned  toe  T7.S.  uses) ..    „       

Title  I:  Warawtf  for  tsaasand  tmnts 

UM(c\:  Orani<  fnr  coaunnn  Solpntit , . . 

an.e 
i.fi«i.e 

roife  :  Ormts  far  eeonomlc  <? vrtoninent. . . . 

7W  2 

I04(*  :  LaustoprtvtfelDdMtry 

io.4 

69.7 

192  '1 

104(g):  Loaas  to ■awoBMnt 

1.445.8 

TKIe  I:  AarisUnce  from  other  ommtrr  talc*  agnements    ... 

8.1 

3L9 

220.0 

~'4«i"4" 

S7.0 

0  1 

Title  11:  EBMrgency  relief  and  •coooialc  tlevalotMiiaat     .. 

Title  HI:  Voluntary  relief  agencies 

THI»rV:  Dollar  CTwlH  saim 

Knmrt-Iinpert  Bank  l<>iff4pm  iMtna 

n."6" 

86.6 

228.0 
"  SSt.  4 

Ottier  C.S.  iM'ouomif'  {jrograina.  .    .. 

17a  6 

Tnt>1  eminintp 

6,882.4 
4. 44*.  7 

1.43S.8 

888.0 
888.6 

^4M.4 

4.M7.7 
1.436.8 

L(i<na_ 

Grants _ 

<  Excludes  $20,000,000  loan  tn  fiscal  year  18S8  financed  by  Asian  Keoootak  Devekwnient  Fund.    TUi  loan  la 
tnrMvd  in  NE8A  regional  data. 


.  repoftal 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  much 
can  be  accomplished  if  India  participates 
in  the  kind  of  self-help  program  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  talking 
about.  This  is  something  that  I  have 
been  preaching  for  15  years  in  the 
Senate.    Perhaps  now.  It  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CARI£ON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  In  his  message  on  aid  to  India 
did  have  a  suggestltm  that  we  set  aside 
$300  million  of  rupees  for  a  foundation 
that  was  to  be  controlled  and  managed 
by  distinguished  people  from  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  the  United  States. 
This  provision  is  not  contained  In  the 
pending  legislation.  It  will  be  dealt  with 
by  another  committee.  It  is  a  provision 
that  I  think  we  should  give  consideration 
to. 

It  Is  probably  as  good  an  advantage  as 
we  can  get  from  the  use  at  these  rui>ees 
as  anything  we  can  think  of. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  only  of  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tion of  this  bill. 

I  have  a  certain  background.  I  think, 
for  speaking  on  this  matter.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  In  the  other  body  in  1»51  of  the 
bill  to  give  2  million  tons  of  grain  to  India 
at  a  time  when  we  were  faced  with  a 
similar  situation. 

I  remember  distinctly  going  to  the  port 
of  Baltimore,  as  the  Hotse  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  to  see  the  first  grain  ship  loaded 
to  begin  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  today.  The  dlsttn- 
ruished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellendct],  the  chairnum  of  the  Com- 
«nittee  on  Agriculture,  has  for  years  in- 
sisted on  Uie  concept  of  building  up  In- 
dia's agricultural  plant,  her  fertiliser 
capability,  and  her  adoption  of  the  agri- 
cultural practkies  which  have  dlsUn- 
guished  our  extension  services  and  have 
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been  so  helpful  to  us.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlsoii]  has  spoken  prop- 
erly of  the  necessary  foundations  for 
education  and  resefirch — a  very  noble 
consimunatlon  of  our  efforts,  an  effort 
which  will  generate  more  productivity 
and  money  for  India.  Food  is  also 
money;  it  is  a  form  of  aid  enabling  peo- 
ple in  transition  to  do  industrial  jobs  in- 
stead of  devoting  so  much  of  thetr  en- 
ergy to  food  production. 

Of  course,  India  has  both  that  problem 
and  the  problem  of  being  hit  by  a 
drought.  My  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr,  Ck>oPK>l,  who  was  a  most 
distinguished  ambassador  to  India,  much 
liked  and  highly  reelected  there,  and 
with  whom  my  wife  and  I  traveled  to 
India  at  the  end  of  1956,  lust  before  he 
retirmed  to  the  Senate  and  I  took  my 
post  here.  Is  particularly  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  imibiems  in  India.  He  also 
excels  in  his  analyses  of  United  States- 
Indian  relations. 

He  has  spoken  very  movingly  about 
the  terrible  food  situation  there,  how 
lack  of  food  debilitates  the  people.  He 
told  us  that  the  great  measures  of  self- 
help  require  not  only  outside  financing, 
but  Indian  volition  and  initiative  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  about 
the  significance  of  India. 

India  is  not  always  a  comfortable 
friend.  Sometimes  she  has  voted 
against  us  in  the  United  Nations. 
Sometimes  she  has  taken  positions  we 
thought  too  favorable  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  Indian  attempts  at  neutrality, 
however,  were  not  sufficient  to  avert  an 
attack  by  Cdmnrantst  Chhia.  India  has 
now  experienced  Peking  aggression. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Mr. 
President,  India  is  an  essential  counter- 
weight to  Comnuinlst  China.  India 
must  at  all  costs  be  preserved  as  a  free 
nation. 


A  Senator  saM  to  me  a  moment  ago, 
"There  probably  win  not  be  too  much 
debate  on  this  measure,  and  there  prob- 
ably win  not  be  a  roJlcall  vote;  there  is 
too  QRieh  money  involved.  We  « ill  not 
talk  about  it  very  much.  We  only  talk 
about  things  that  Involve  relatively 
little  money." 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  money  Is  but 
half  the  point.  There  is  a  rvew  aware- 
ness arising  among  the  people  of  India. 
India  is  an  enormous  arabcontlnent  It 
has  become  keen  to  the  values  of  free- 
dom. It  has  learned  them  the  hard  way. 
I  think  that  Indian  oooperatkm  in  sign- 
ing the  Tashkent  agreement  was  an  ex- 
traordinary and  gifted  act  of  statesman. 
ship.  I  fee!  very  positively  about  the 
choice  of  Mrs.  Gandhi — ^whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  in  years  p««t — 
as  Prime  Minister  of  IiKiia 

India  is  showing  a  resourcefulness  and 
toughness  of  sprtrit  which  is  most  admi- 
rable, and  of  ttie  utmost  Importance  to 
the  freedom  of  mankind.  For.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, without  India  all  Asia  goes  under. 
India,  as  I  say.  has  the  pc^Hilation.  the 
territory,  and  the  resources  to  be  a  coun- 
terweight to  Communist  China.  "Rie 
Indian  people  are  among  our  most  im- 
portant natural  alKes. 

Becatise  of  our  demonstrated  friend- 
ship for  India,  because  of  our  aid  and 
moral  support  for  Indian  ideals  and 
values,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  come  to  view  the  people  of  India 
as  partners  In  peace.  This  friendship 
results  not  only  from  common  Interests 
and  Ideals,  but  through  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  a  friendly  relationship  by 
outstanding  U.S.  Ambassadors  sadti 
as  Mr.  Btmker.  Mr.  Oalbralth,  and  Mr. 

COOPCT. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  because 
I  hope  that  the  peoirfe  of  India  win  tn- 
terprrt  this  new  grain  aid  not  merely  as 
famine  relief,  but  as  an  Investment  tn 
our  partnership,  an  Investment  which 
does  not  always  have  to  be  in  money, 
but  can  be  in  the  spirit,  the  lore 
for  freedom,  and  the  respect  for  the 
creativity  of  thetr  own  nation.  There 
are  many  things  that  they  can  learn. 
Just  as  there  are  many  things  that 
we  can  learn.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  rninols  [Mr.  Doiksew]  that  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  and  a  great  deal  of  he?p 
can  come  to  India  through  the  private 
enterprise  system.  There  are  enormous 
opportunities  and  a  great  private  enter- 
prise tradition  in  India,  and  there  are 
many  Amertean  and  worldwide  com- 
panies anxious  to  go  to  India. 

Senators  may  remember  that  I  am 
known — and  very  proud  to  be  known — 
as  the  father  of  the  so-called  ADELA 
Investment  Company  wiilch  is  now  oper- 
ating very  successfully,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  about  $35  million  of  capital,  in 
South  America — a  great  worldwide  in- 
volvement of  the  banks  and  Industrial 
companies  of  North  America.  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  In  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  Asian  version  of  ADELA  to 
assist  India,  provided  there  would  be  a 
congenial  climate  In  India  for  private 
enterprise  development.  There  Is  noth- 
ing Inconsistent  between  private  enter- 
prise development  and  the  struggle  for 
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freedom  and  no  Inconsistency  between 
both  of  ihese  and  state  Involvement. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  experlt-uce  of 
President  Prei  of  Chile,  a  country  from 
which  I  have  just  returned,  who  ;.s  uov 
seeking  to  operate  a  mixed  pn\ate  busi- 
ness and  Government  enterprise  which 
win  enormou-siy  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  copper  mines,  and  give  Chile 
a  50-perc<nt  par'Jcipatlon  In  the  result. 
Contracts  are  bcljr;»  niade  with  the  most 
outstanding  private  enterprise  com- 
panies m  the  United  States,  which  own 
large  amounts  of  Chilean  property.  Co- 
operation between  private  enterprise  and 
Goven.ment  can  be  fniltful.  Such  co- 
operation. I  believe.  Is  the  way  for  coun- 
tries iiice  India  to  advance  economically 
and  yet  maintain  the  foundations  of 
democracy 

Mr  President,  this  resolution  Is  In  the 
great  humanitarian  spirit  of  our  Nation. 
Even  if  u  meant  privation  to  us.  we  would 
never  let  a  great  people  starve.  I  re- 
membier  in  this  Chamber,  Mr.  President. 
serious  discussion  about  relieving  famine 
m  Communist  China,  if  some  way  could 
be  found  to  move  the  food  to  the  people. 
That  is  tne  way  we  feel  about  such  things. 

But  oeyond  that,  and  In  the  great  spirit 
In  which  Senator  Coopn  spoke.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  people  of  India  will 
consider  this  aurtlon  on  Its  face — as  an 
earr.e.st  desire  for  partnership  and 
friendship.  I.ndia  and  the  United  States 
are  in  tiie  same  great  tradition  of  seeking 
world  peace  through  democratic  means. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  wish  to 
do  every  thing  possible  to  assist  the  In- 
dian people  in  their  fight  against  famine 
and  fjr  freedom. 

Mr  ITDINQS.  Mr.  President.  I 
stron.s'ly  support  the  President's  pro- 
posals to  meet  the  food  and  financial 
crises  facing  India. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  hl« 
skillful  and  obviously  successful  conduct 
of  the  conversations  he  held  with  Mrs. 
Oandhi  last  week.  The  memorable  visit 
to  our  country  by  this  amazing  woman 
hopefully  marks  the  beginning  of  a  brll- 
Uant  new  era  of  the  Indo-Unlted  States 
relations.  On  every  score.  I  felt  the  dis- 
cussions and  the  Joint  communique 
struck  a  positive  note  that  should  guide 
Indo-Amerlcan  relations  for  years  to 
come 

No  Other  free  country  has  the  impor- 
tance for  us  of  India. 

India  Is  the  world's  largest  democracy 
and  second  most  populous  country.  Her 
fate  ■*,  ill  profoundly  affect  the  future  of 
ail  the  re5t  of  the  world. 

Out  of  the  revolution  of  rising  expec- 
tations among  the  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people  who  live  In  the  under- 
developed world,  two  nations  have 
emer^^ed  as  rival  models  of  economic  and 
social  development. 

Communist  China  proclaims  that  polit- 
ical indeix-ndence  and  economic  devel- 
opment can  only  be  achieved  on  the 
Communist  model,  exemplified  by  the 
industrialization  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
sharp  cont.f-ast.  India  insists  that  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  and  national  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  can  be  achieved 
In  a  relatively  .short  time,  without  paying 
the  price  [:\  slavery  and  loss  of  human 
di^ruty  and  Individual  freedom  that  eco- 


nomic development  in  Commimlst  terms 
d^nands. 

The  choices  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions wUl  make  between  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  development  models  cannot  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  The  average 
Asian,  who  lives  at  or  slightly  above  the 
level  of  subsistence,  consumed  by  the  ele- 
mental struggle  to  put  food  in  his  chil- 
dren's mouths,  is  understandably  less 
concerned  with  democracy  than  we. 
Nehi-u  Is  reported  to  have  observed  that 
a  nation  cannot  have  democracy  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

If  the  Chinese  should  succeed  in  effect- 
ing the  historic  transition  from  primi- 
tive economy  to  Industrial  society  within 
a  relatively  short  time,  even  at  the  enor- 
mous human  cost  they  are  exacting  from 
their  enslaved  people,  the  Chinese  experi- 
ence will  have  an  Incalculable  Impact  on 
the  more  than  a  billion  people  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  All  the 
'Western  preachments  about  elections 
and  individual  freedom  and  free  enter- 
prise will  mean  nothing  if  more  than 
half  of  all  the  world's  people  see  no  prac- 
tical alternative  to  the  Chinese  method 
of  economic  development. 

In  contrast  to  China  stands  India.  In- 
dia has  pursued  a  course  of  development 
since  independence  which  has  preserved 
Individual  freedom  and  respected  human 
dignity,  while  making  substantial  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  progress. 

India  demonstrates  by  her  very  exist- 
ence that  a  backward  and  once  oppressed 
nation  can  lift  herself  into  the  modem 
world  without  radical,  totalitarian  meth- 
ods, without  rejecting  Its  cultural  herit- 
age, and  without  destroying  individual 
freedom. 

Despite  the  barriers  of  two  antago- 
nistic religious  groups,  13  separate  and 
distinct  languages,  mass  illiteracy,  and 
inexperience  in  self-government,  India 
has  forged  a  viable  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy, with  a  written  constitution  and 
a  bill  of  rights  much  like  our  own. 

While  building  and  strengthening  Its 
system  of  personal  and  political  freedom, 
however,  India  has  made  tremendous 
progress  toward  modernization  of  its 
economy.  Overall,  Industrial  production 
in  India  has  grown  about  9  percent  a 
year  since  1950  and  food  grain  produc- 
tion about  3  V2  percent  a  year. 

Of  the  greatest  significance,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  paying 
their  own  way  toward  development.  Al- 
though our  assistance  to  them  has  been 
substantial,  almost  80  percent  of  India's 
total  Investment  has  been  financed  by  in- 
ternal savings. 

But  these  formidable  statistics  of  In- 
dian growth  tell  only  half  the  story — 
the  happy  half. 

These  favorable  rates  of  growth  and 
expansion  are  dwarfed  by  the  fact  of 
India's  enormous  population  and  the 
primitive  point  from  which  India  began 
its  growth  In  1961. 

India's  55 -percent  Increase  in  total 
food  production  since  1951  has  been 
drastically  undercut  by  a  33-percent  in- 
crease in  population.  With  food  pro- 
duction rising  at  the  rate  of  3  percent 
and  population  rising  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  2  percent  each  year,  India  has  to 
run  hard  Just  to  stay  even. 


The  economic  dislocations  caused  by 
conflicts  with  Pakistan  and  China  and 
deadly  drought-induced  famine  now 
threaten  all  the  progress  which  India 
so  far  has  made.  India's  third  5-year 
plan,  which  began  with  the  reasonable 
goal  of  expanding  national  income  by 
30  percent  by  1966,  is  ending  this  month 
with  a  crisis  in  agriculture  and  serious 
underemployment  of  Industrial  re- 
sources. 

Whether  the  present  crisis  will  amount 
to  a  major  and  perhaps  fatal  setback  for 
India,  or  whether  it  will  be  only  a  brief 
Interruption  to  her  otherwise  rapid 
march  to  development  could  be  decided 
In  the  coming  months. 

Underlying  the  entire  Indian  crisis 
Is  the  weakness  in  Indian  agriculture 
which  struggles  along  under  the  grow- 
ing specter  of  a  birth  rate  which  con- 
stantly threatens  to  outstrip  the  growtii 
in  agricultural  production. 

If  India  is  to  survive  as  a  nation.  It 
must  feed  Its  people.  If  India  Is  to  feed 
its  people,  it  must  make  a  radical  im- 
provement in  the  productivity  of  its 
land  already  under  cultivation — and  that 
Improvement  will  require  drastic  changes 
In  India's  agricultural  technology.  The 
supply  of  new  land  that  can  be  readily 
brought  imder  cultivation  has  been  vir- 
tually exhausted.  India  simply  must 
Improve  its  use  of  Irrigation,  seeds,  tools, 
pesticides,  and  most  Important  of  all, 
fertilizers. 

I  welcome  President  Johnson's  direc- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  to  consult  with 
the  Indian  Qovemment  In  order  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  strengthen  India's 
programs  for  Increased  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, improved  water  and  soil  manage- 
ment, expanded  rural  credit,  and  en- 
larged and  Improved  agricultural  train- 
ing and  education  programs. 

But  raising  food  Is  only  one  side  of 
India's  agricultural  crisis.  The  other 
side  is  that  India  simply  has  too  many 
mouths  to  feed.  And  every  year  there 
are  almost  15  million  more.  The  popu- 
lation growth  every  year  In  India  ex- 
ceeds the  combined  populations  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Tennessee. 

If  the  Indian  economy  seems  to  be 
nmnlng  up  an  escalator  marked  "down," 
one  answer  clearly  lies  In  the  realm  of 
population  control.  And  so  I  applaud 
the  President's  support  of  the  Indian 
Oovemment's  plans  to  tackle  the  popu- 
lation problem  as  a  national  crisis  and 
triple  Its  investment  in  family  planning 
measures. 

To  help  slow  the  population  growth 
now  outstripping  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial growth  throughout  the  underde- 
veloped world.  Senators  GRtrKNWG, 
Clark,  Hahtke,  McOek.  Moss,  Nec- 
BKKGER,  Simpson.  Yarborough.  and  my- 
self have  Introduced  a  blU.  S,  2992.  to 
authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currency 
generated  by  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
finance  family  planning  programs  in 
nations  like  India.  I  hope  the  merit  of 
this  Important  bill  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  population  explo- 
sion in  India  and  elsewhere  among  the 
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emerging  nations  win  inqiilre  the  Presi- 
dent's support. 

Agricultural  underprodtictlon  and  hu- 
man overproduction  are  the  twin  crises 
facing  India  today. 

Many  reputable  observers  bellere  that 
India  can  achieve  agricultural  self-suffl- 
ciency  by  1971,  If  it  can  get  the  increased 
agricultural  assistance  it  needs  from  the 
United  States  and  if  it  can  control  Its 
birth  rate.  India  has  the  will  and  deter- 
mination to  meet  its  twin  crises.  But 
India  needs  help. 

I  think  the  President's  proposals  will 
provide  a  substantia]  part  of  that  help. 

A  particularly  important  feature  of 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  food  crisis  in  India  is  his  emphasis 
on  international  action  to  meet  India's 
development  needs. 

We  should  not.  and  do  not.  have  to 
carry  the  whole  burden  of  helping  to 
bring  India  to  meet  its  food  crisis  and  to 
come  to  economic  maturity.  Every  free 
nation  has  a  stake  in  India's  fate.  To 
make  sure  our  aid  is  vtseA  most  effec- 
tively, and  to  encourage  other  free  na- 
tions to  do  their  fair  share  for  India,  we 
must  work  to  strengthen  the  existing  in- 
ternational framework  for  planning  and 
financing  India's  economic  and  agricul- 
tural development. 

Aid  to  India  from  the  advanced  free 
world  countries  is  presently  coordinated 
through  a  consortium  of  non-Commu- 
nist governments  working  with  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Association, 

The  consortium  arrangement  brings 
pressiire  on  developed  countries  of  the 
free  world  to  give  their  proper  sliare  of 
aid.  It  provides  a  framework  within 
which  to  coordinate  all  the  Western  aid 
programs  to  India,  in  order  to  avoid  du- 
plication of  effort. 

As  the  princlpaJ  aid-giver  and  as  free 
world  leader,  the  United  States  dom- 
inates the  consortium.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  encourage  vigorously  every  as- 
pect of  the  India  consortium  operations. 

Close  observers  of  the  India  scene  also 
welcome  the  President's  proposal  to 
esUblish  a  joint  Indo-United  States 
Foundation,  financed  by  Indian  curren- 
cies paid  Ijy  the  Indian  Gtovernment  to 
us  for  part  of  our  aid  program.  Under 
the  President's  proposal,  this  Foundation 
would  be  designed  to  give  fresh  en- 
couragement to  education  and  scientific 
research  In  India,  e^wcially  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

The  amount  of  Indian  currency  we 
own,  however,  has  been  mounting  rapidly 
*nd  relentlessly  as  our  aid  program  has 
oonUnued.  We  now  own  $2.5  btlhon 
worth  of  Indian  rupees.  This  Is  over 
20  percent  of  all  of  India's  money,  and 
could  very  well  become  almost  30  pwrcent 
of  it  within  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
•ddltional  accuraxilation  ol  Indian  cur- 
rency generated  by  the  Indian  money 
already  in  U.8.  accounts  in  India  is  not 
only  useless.  It  is  unnece««ary,  foolish, 
and  dangerous. 

We  must  ask  whether  we  really  need  to 
own  up  to  a  third  of  India's  money  sup- 
Ply  in  order  to  guide  Its  development, 
"an  we  expect  the  India  people  to  resent 
&nd  fear  our  owner^Ip  of  a  third  of 


their  currency  less  than  we  would  resent 
French  or  British  ownership  of  our  own 
currency? 

President  Johnson  has  wisely  moved, 
first  through  his  new  food  for  freedom 
program  and  now  through  the  Indo- 
United  States  Foundation,  to  stem 
further  accumulation  of  foreign  curren- 
cies in  our  hands  as  a  result  of  our  aid 
program. 

The  President's  wisdom  about  the 
courses  open  to  us  to  meet  India's  crisis 
is  especially  apparent  in  his  restraint 
about  our  goals  in  aiding  India.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  affirms  in  his  message  on 
India  that  "the  United  States  interferes 
neither  in  the  internal  politics  nor  the 
internal  economic  structure  of  other 
countries.     We  ask  only  for  results." 

India  Ls  a  democracy.  As  such,  the 
Indian  Giovernment  must  adjust  its  plans 
and  programs  to  the  politi'^al  forces 
within  India,  just  as  we  do  here. 

The  democratic  process  may  be  a  limi- 
tation on  India's  development.  Certain- 
ly the  Communists  think  so.  But  Uiat 
is  what  the  epic  of  India's  development 
is  all  sJsout. 

If  we  are  to  help  India  prove  that 
democracy  is  not  incompatible  with  rapid 
development,  we  have  to  accept  the  limi- 
tations of  democracy  along  with  its 
strengths.  We  must  recognize  that  fric- 
tions and  differences  of  opinion  are 
bound  to  arise  during  the  :x>ntinulng 
Intimate  relationship  that  the  United 
States  and  India  will  share  as  loiig  as  our 
aid  is  necessary. 

But  just  as  India  must  be,  and  Is,  pre- 
pared to  accept  what  amoiints  to  U.S. 
intervention  in  its  national  economic 
planning,  we  must  understand  India's 
right  to  determtoe  her  own  course.  The 
reforms  we  see  as  vital  may  seem  less 
significant  or  politically  impractical  to 
an  Indian  politician  or  administrator. 

We  must  always  remember  that  we  are 
talking  about  reforms  in  their  nation, 
not  ours.  We  must  be  patient  with  ac- 
tion that  may  seem  at  times  to  be  too 
slow  or  too  grudging.  And  we  must  be 
prepared,  at  times,  to  accept  no  change 
at  all. 

Nor  can  we  expect  miracles  once  plan 
changes  are  agreed  upon.  We  are  deal- 
ing in  India  with  Nehrus,  Shastris,  and 
Gandhis,  not  with  Ilitlers.  Mussolinis.  or 
Stalins.  India's  democracy  is  no  more 
automatic  m  its  political  processes  than 
is  ours. 

Naturally,  we  should  use  the  influence 
that  our  substantial  aid  gives  us  in  help- 
ing India  to  guide  its  development,  but 
we  must  exercise  that  influetice  deftly, 
or  we  will  prevent  our  friends  in  India 
frran  carrying  out  the  very  policies  which 
we  endwse. 

It  better  serves  our  long-range  interest 
to  have  India  as  a  strong.  Independent 
and  nonallned  nation  than  to  create  a 
"Charlie  McCartliy."  mouthing  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  in  Asia.  'We  will,  in  the  long 
run.  attract  more  adherents  to  the  cause 
of  democratic  self -development  with  the 
honey  of  respect  than  the  vinegar  af  00- 
eitlorL  After  the  Chinese  border  inci- 
dents, the  Indians  have  litUe  doubt  who 
are  their  real  friends. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress 
on  the  food  crisis  In  India  signifies  an 


enUghtened  and  effective  approach  to 
the  development  problems  now  facing 
India.  Enactment  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 997,  the  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day, is  an  essential  part  of  that  pwograra 
to  put  India  on  its  feet  as  the  prime  ex- 
ample In  the  underdeveloped  world  of 
the  compatibility  of  freedom  with  eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 997  to  support  expanded  US  efforts 
to  avert  famine  In  India.  I  was  proud  to 
be  able  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant resoltrtlon,  and  to  sit  on  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  yesterday 
afternoon  when  we  gave  it  unanimous 
approval.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  join  with  the  other  body  in 
passing  this  Important  resolution  with- 
out dissent. 

I  visited  India  3  months  ago  to  study 
the  effects  of  our  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram In  that  country,  and  the  severe 
problem  of  human  hunger  there.  'What 
I  saw  was  grim — the  efforts  of  the  worst 
drought  of  this  century  were  already 
making  themselves  felt.  'We  cannot  hide 
from  the  fact  that  If  we  do  rM>t  substan- 
tially Increase  our  food  shipments  to 
India,  millions  of  human  beings  will 
starve  bi  the  months  ahead. 

But  what  I  saw  in  India  also  gives  us 
grounds  for  hope.  For  India  is  moving, 
with  impressive  determination,  to  cor- 
rect past  weaknesses  in  agricultural 
policy,  to  give  piriority  to  the  need  to 
improve  her  food  production.  I  saw,  in 
the  intensive  agriculture  district  pro- 
gram, clear  evidence  of  siKceas  already 
achiered  in  raising  yields  as  much  as  30 
to  80  percent  over  5  years.  'What  Is 
needed  Is  to  extend  the  successful  tech- 
niques used  to  raise  yields  in  these  dis- 
tricts bo  much  larger  areas  of  cropland, 
and  this  Is  what  we  must  help  India  to 
do. 

There  is  lmr««s8lve  agreement  In  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  on  the 
importance  of  greater  emphasis  on  self- 
help  In  our  food  assistance  program. 
There  Is  also  an  accord  on  the  need  for 
other  wealthy  countries  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  burden  of  alleviaUng  world 
hunger.  President  Johnson  has  been  a 
leader  in  both  of  these  directions,  as  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  food  aid  to 
India  makes  clear.  He  deserves  our  ad- 
miration and  our  support. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have  \in- 
doubtedly  imted,  the  Washington  Post 
has  editorialized  that  "President  John- 
son's congressional  message  on  aid  to  In- 
dia is  a  great  and  gratifying  document." 
The  Post  praised  the  President  for  pre- 
senting the  problem  as  a  "challenge  to 
this  country's  humanity'."  The  editorial 
goesontoadd: 

H«  (TBS  rigtitly  assumed  that  tbe  Congrcu 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this 
country  win  support  sotlon  on  this  zn&gnlfl- 
cent  scale  on  a  pnreljr  bnmanitarlau  boAs. 

I  ask  the  imanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  this  editorial.  "Aid  for 
India,"  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  'With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

i  See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr      MONDALE      Mr.     President.     I 

would  like  to  make  one  final,  very  Im- 
portant, point  Just  as  we  call  on  other 
nations  to  take  a  grea;.er  ihare  tn  food 
aid  to  India,  so  aiso  we  rnust  encourage 
private  chantable  groups  to  continue  and 
expand  their  programs  to  provide  sus- 
tenance and  tiourtshment  to  the  hungry. 
I  Aas  particularly  pleased  to  note,  as  one 
tine  example  of  such  private  efforts,  the 
action  by  Lutheran  World  Relief  In 
shipping  3  million  multivitamin  tablets — 
valued  at  $304.000 — to  victims  of  India's 
famine  In  mid-March.  This  Is  to  be  the 
first  of  three  such  shipments. 

This  is  a  ftiie  example  of  Christianity 
in  practice  the  type  of  good  work  that 
Lutheran  World  Relief  and  other  reli- 
gious and  charitable  agencies  have  been 
carr>'ing  on  quietly  and  effectively  for 
many  years.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
caii  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  that  an  aitlcle  from 
yesterdays  New  York  Times  entitled 
Lutherans  Send  Vitamins  To  Combat 
Indian  Famine  be  printed  also  at  the 
close  of  m.y  statement. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
•See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHisrr  I 
fKrom  the  Waaiilngton  Poet.  Mar  31.  IBM] 
An>  rom  India 
President  Jolinaon'i  congreaalonal  message 
on  aid  to  India  is  a  great  and  gratifying  doc- 
■.uTient  It  Is  a  great  document  because  It 
a«ica  Congress  forcefully  and  directly  to 
underwrite  the  rescue  of  the  Indian  people 
from  the  tiirest  of  starvation — at  any  cost. 
It  projects  the  direct  appropriation  of  8'/^ 
rr.;.;ion  tons  of  wheat — tn  addition  to  6.8  nUl- 
Uon  tons  already  scheduled  for  1966  ship- 
ment And  It  calls  for  shipment  of  200.000 
tons  of  corn  and  up  to  150  million  pounds 
of  vegetable  oils  and  up  to  125  million  pounds 
or  milk  powder.  It  propoees  besides  the 
i.'^.'.pment  of  quantities  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
that  may  jjermlt  the  diversion  of  more  Indian 
crop  land  to  food  products.  But  more  than 
this,  It  blunUy  states  that  if  others  do  not 
meet  the  remaining  requlremenu  the  United 
ri tales  will. 

The  President  has  dared  to  present  the 
p.roblem  to  Congress,  it  la  gratifying  to  note, 
,^«  a  challenge  to  this  country's  humanity. 
He  did  not  claim  that  the  United  States  will 
derive  any  promised  or  unpromised  quid 
pro  quo  He  did  not  assert  that  feeding  the 
Indians  wUl  help  contain  or  Isolate  Commu- 
nist Ciiina.  He  did  not  allege  that  It  wUl 
Help  balance  or  frustrate  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  has  not  asked  the  Congress  to  support 
the  program  for  any  of  these  reasons  or  for 
any  other  national  or  selfish  reason.  He  lias 
rlghtiv  assumed  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  this  country 
wUi  supp.irt  action  on  this  magnificent  scale 
on   a  purely   humanitarian   tMisls. 

He  haa  had  t.h*-  -r-imge  to  recommend  this 
••  i.st  prograir.  r  i.  ;  ,.  t  because  the  Indian 
pe-ple  some  -i.i-,  .T.ay  be  otir  allies,  not  be- 
ca'ige  they  mAv  help  'is  In  Asia,  not  because 
thev  -iUi  s'lb.tij'quently  reward  us  with  friend- 
ship or  aA8:si<«nce  but  simply  because  the 
pwp-e  of  inJia  are  hungry.  And  that  is 
the  ou.v  A'vT'.oute.  the  only  necessity,  tile 
only  cwi-d;'..  n  we  ought  to  require  as  a 
quaiiflc.i-.  ;  ■  r  aid  from  the  granaries  and 
Btnrehc   uv"*   .:  Annertca. 

VhtB  pr  j«fra.m  Is  being  undertaken  in  the 
ipint  of  the  great  efforts  of  this  country  to 
'•■e<.i  the  hurigrv  >f  many  nations  after  World 
w,»r  I  and  w  irUi  War  U.  It  is  In  a  great 
Anierscan  iradiuon.  The  President  wUl  not 
■'.ri^e  In  valii  the  strong  and  wanuhearted 
ar.d  genero OS  support  Of  this  program  by  the 


American  people."  He  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed In  the  response  to  an  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  cltlsens  of  this  country. 

KzHiarr  2 

(Prom   the  New  York  Tlmee, 

Apr.  6.   IBM) 

LCTHXEANS  Send  VrrAiciNs  To  Combat  Indian 

Faminc 

Three  million  multivitamin  tablets  valued 
at  (304.000  and  weighing  nearly  seven  tons 
were  stilpped  to  India  famine  victims  In  mid- 
March  by  Lutheran  World  Relief,  according 
to  Religious  News  Service. 

The  shipment,  by  commercial  airliner, 
wais  the  first  of  three  scheduled  to  go  to 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  The  three 
shipments  total  about  10   million  tableU. 

The  vitamins  were  received  by  the  Luther- 
an material  aid  agency  from  Interchurch 
Medical  Assistance,  an  Interdenominational 
agency  which  solicits  donations  of  hospital 
equipment,  medicines,  and  other  medical 
supplies    for   free   distribution    overseas. 

A  spokesman  for  Lutheran  World  Relief 
noted  that  space  for  the  vitamins  on  the  air- 
liners was  being  provided  without  cliarge. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtTRPHY  in  the  chair)  The  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  997 »  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resoultlon. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  the 
Joint  resolution  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  997) 
was  passed. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  preamble. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  149  be  Indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  praise  the  Senate  for  its  action  on 
the  India  assistance  measure.  Its  swift 
approval  distinguishes  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers immensely.  But.  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, there  are  a  number  of  Senators,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  should  be 
singled  out  for  assuring  expeditious  ac- 
tion on  this  vital  resolution. 

First  of  all,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  responded  ca- 
pably and  decisively  to  the  President's 
request.  Under  his  able  and  skillful 
chairmanship  prompt  action  was  taken 
by  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee to  bring  this  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  Moreover,  his  articulate 
presentation  on  the  floor  assured  deci- 
sive support. 

And,  of  course,  the  astute  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Adckn  1  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his 
efforts  in  assuring  successful  Senate  ac- 
tion today.  His  cooperation — so  typi- 
cal—contributed   greatly    to    obtaining 


efHclent  committee  action  and  to  wlrmlng 
the  Senate's  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  most  important  resolution. 

Indeed,  our  thanks  go  to  all  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  members.  Their 
combined  efforts  made  action  today  pos- 
sible. Their  combined  support  made 
unanimous  Senate  approval  a  certainty 

Additionally,  we  are  grateful  to  those 
Senators  who  rose  to  discuss  and  to  sup- 
port the  measure.  I  am  referring  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  whose  compelling  suppwrt  of  the 
President's  request  assured  unanimous 
Senate  endorsement.  The  Senators 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  and  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTsl  are  likewise  to  be  singled  out  for 
their  enlightening  remarks  which  helped 
immeasurably  to  obtain  this  great  suc- 
cess. 

Again,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  I  per- 
sonally am  deeply  grateful  for  this  great 
cooperative  achievement.  For  we  all 
hope  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  a  victory 
In  the  continuing  battle  against  hunger 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  stction  just  taken  today  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  resolution,  we  have  com- 
pleted a  full  cycle  In  the  past  23  years. 
I  well  remember  the  terrible  Calcutta 
famine  of  1943.  If  I  may  be  spared  a 
few  moments  to  speak  of  a  personal 
reminiscence,  I  was  in  India  during  the 
year  1944.  I  talked  to  many  people  who 
had  seen  the  terrible  problem  which  ex- 
isted in  1943.  It  was  a  pretty  rough  ex- 
perience for  the  entire  country. 

Despite  the  massive  assistance  which 
has  been  given  by  this  Nation  and  others 
in  the  Intervening  years,  this  year  India 
Is  again  fcu:ing  a  major  famine  affecting 
an  estimated  10  million  of  Its  citizens. 
We  are  moved  with  great  compassion  to 
do  what  we  can  to  help  our  friends  in 
India  to  lessen  the  catastrophe  facing 
them  in  the  months  ahead.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  situation  In  India  should 
awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  we  need  to 
take  another  searchmg  look  at  our  pro- 
grams which  we  have  been  pursuing  in 
the  hope  of  helping  the  hungry  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  they  have 
not  been  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped 
and  we  must  look  for  new  and  addi- 
tional ways  to  meet  a  crisis  which  is 
drawing  ever  closer. 

With  India  as  a  prime  example,  we 
should  be  painfully  aware  that  the  world 
food  gap  is  growing  Instead  of  lessening. 
In  the  past  30  short  years  the  number  of 
grain-exporting  regions  has  shnmk  from 
six  down  to  two.  Because  of  the  explod- 
ing world  population,  many  nations 
which  formerly  met  their  needs  for  food 
now  are  falling  behind,  and  the  North 
American  Continent  has  had  to  increas- 
ingly become  the  breadbasket  for  the 
entire  world — for  friend  and  enemy  alike. 

We  must  face  cold,  hard  facts.  Our 
bounty  is  not  endless.  No  matter  how 
great  our  compassion  for  less  fortunate 
coimtrles.  we  cannot  Indefinitely  under- 
take the  buiden  of  feeding  the  world 
Other  nations  which  lack  the  know-how 
must  be  taught  to  help  themselves.  And 
while  we  are  imdertaklng  to  Impart  our 
technological  know-how  to  less  devel- 
oped nations,  other  fully  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  share  our  burden 
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of  helping  the  food-hungry  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  cannot  go  It  alone.  West  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England  and  our 
other  allies  in  Western  Europe  must  Join 
in  sharing  their  bounty  and  their  knowl- 
edge with  these  less  fortunate  nations 
in  meeting  the  approaching  world  crisis. 
In  the  Immediate  future,  the  whole 
question  of  world  peace  may  depend  upon 
how  well  we  of  the  developed  natioiis  can 
Impart  our  technical  know-how  in  food 
production  to  the  food-short,  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world.  We  cannot — 
we  must  not — fail,  or  we  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  faced  with  the  Solomonic  de- 
cision to  determine  who  shall  be  allowed 
to  live.    It  Is  that  serious. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  action  we 
are  taking  today  to  help  the  starving 
people  of  India,  and  I  urge  that  we  move 
ahead  with  deliberate  speed  to  provide 
the  means  to  answer  the  world  food  crisis. 
While  the  world  food  crisis  grows,  we 
are  faced  with  a  paradox  in  American 
agriculture  today.  Our  farmers  are  sad- 
dled with  oppressive  restrictions  limiting 
their  ability  to  produce.  I  beheve  we 
must  act  Immediately  to  unharness  our 
fanners  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  coping 
with  the  coming  food  crisis. 

I  wish  to  state  parenthetically  at  this 
point  that  under  the  present  administra- 
tion program  there  has  been  a  reduction 
In  agricultural  labor,  which  has  lead  to 
a  shortage  in  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Our  efforts  to  increase  production 
by  having  persons  available  to  work  in 
agriculture  have  been  either  ignored  or 
played  down  by  the  present  admin- 
istration. 

Time  is  needed  for  our  farmers  to  in- 
crease their  production — our  food  supply 
cannot  be  instantly  turned  on  or  off  like 
a  water  faucet.  And  we  need  more  lead- 
time  for  a  program  to  teach  food  produc- 
tion know-how  to  the  less  developed 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  estimate  how  much  time  this 
might  take,  but  it  took  this  country  lit- 
erally decades  to  develop  technical  In- 
novations to  bring  about  our  present  ag- 
ricultural production.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  get  the  other  underde- 
veloped nations  to  stimulate  their  agri- 
culture through  technological  advances 
unless  there  is  a  long  leadtlme.  It  would 
take  at  least  10  or  15  years  before  they 
could  go  forward. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  gear  our  as- 
sistance to  these  nations  more  on  their 
own  demonstrated  willingness  to  help 
themselves.  Our  knowledge  is  of  little 
value  to  them  If  they  are  not  willing  to 
put  it  to  immediate  use.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  waste  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
In  India. 

1  had  an  opportunity  to  be  a  delegate 
in  a  recent  senatorial  group  that  'vent 
w>  Japan,  India,  Pakistan,  and  on  into 
Afghanistan  and  Israel.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  talking  firsthand  with 
many  officers  and  very  important  and 
leading  congressional  people  in  India,  In- 
cluding the  present  Prime  Minister. 
,.^^^  of  the  things  we  had  hoped  was 
inat  we  would  find  a  better  atmosphere 
m  the  country  of  India  toward  its  ability 
«>  produce  its  own  food. 
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But  It  Is  an  Interesting  thing,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  although  we  have  been  trying 
for  some  3,  4.  or  5  years  to  increase  fer- 
tilizer production  in  India,  which  is  so 
desperately  needed,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  India  had  refused  to  permit  any 
foreign  development  in  the  private 
sector  to  come  Into  India  to  produce 
fertilizer. 

I  hope  that  In  the  Implementation  of 
this  resolution  and  in  the  discussions 
with  the  Indian  Government,  we  can 
make  as  a  condition  of  our  particular 
loan  the  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
a  fertilizer  industry  in  India  so  that  we 
can  find  the  means  and  the  technology  to 
help  them  to  help  themselves  in  their 
food  production. 

Unless  we  do  this,  their  rate  of  produc- 
tive capacity  is  going  to  continue  to  go 
down,  and  we  are  going  to  be  called  on 
more  and  more  to  meet  the  food  needs 
of  the  Indian  nation.  This  is  only  one 
nation.  Before  we  are  through  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  help  in  Africa  and 
Asia. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  timing,  the 
hour  is  late  and  I  believe  we  must  move 
ahead  Immediately  to  forge  and  put  Into 
effect  a  program  of  food,  fertilizer,  and 
family  planning  throughout  the  world 
Unless  we  do  this,  population  will  in- 
crease and  f(X)d  production  wUl  decrease. 
In  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Consequently,  although  I  support  this 
humanitarian  resolution,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  take  this  opportunity  to 
stimulate  discussion  of  our  overall  pro- 
grams and  objectives  In  assisting  imder- 
developed  nations  with  food  and  food 
production. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.     I  wish  to  Commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  commenting  on  the  aid  to  India  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact 
that  while  we  have  a  great  agricultural 
operation  In  this  great  Nation,  it  Is  not 
Inexhaustible.  It  is  time  that  we  begin 
to  look  at  the  future,  based  on  a  long- 
time program  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  agriculture,  to  be  certain  that  our 
people  will  not  only  have  suflBcient  quan- 
tities of  food,  but  that  we  will  be  able  to 
help  other  countries,  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  we  have  60 
million  acres  out  of  production  for  which 
we  pay  $2  billion  in  taxpayers'  money  to 
take  It  out  of  production. 

We  should  give  serious  consideration, 
and  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  give  serious  consideration,  to  put- 
ting at  least  10  to  20  percent  of  our 
present  allotment  of  acreage  back  into 
prcjductlon  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  as- 
sure future  supplies  for  our  people  and 
for  others. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  know  how  experi- 
enced and  able  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Is  in  this  field.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  In  this  field,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  comments  that  he  has 
made. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
often  reminded  of  what  I  call  the  "up- 


side down  world."  of-  our  agricultural 
production  and  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

As  the  Senator  hsis  said,  we  take  all 
of  this  acreage  out  of  production  and  we 
pay  farmers  for  taking  It  out  of  produc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  we  pass  bills, 
which  I  have  voted  for  time  and  again, 
partially  to  Increase  the  water  supply  of 
the  West  so  that  more  crops  can  be  grown 
on  the  land  in  these  areas.  At  the  same 
time  we  go  through  a  research  program, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  is  well 
aware,  showing  farmers  how  to  drain 
their  wet  lands  so  they  can  get  more 
land  into  production. 

Each  program  conflicts  with  another, 
and  we  do  not  have  an  overall  policy  in 
this  area.  We  are  presenting  to  the 
farmer  all  the  time  the  absolutely  im- 
possible task  of  his  trying  to  be  a  chem- 
ist, surveyor,  Government  analyst  and  in 
a  sense.  Government  regulator.  He  is 
in  a  hopeless  position  because  of  all  the 
technical  know-how  he  must  have  to 
produce  and  keep  his  family  alive  on  a 
private  enterprise  system. 

I  have  tremendous  admiration  for  any 
farmer  who  can  make  any  money  on  the 
system  we  have  now. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  appreciate 
his  support  on  these  comments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6319)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  treatment  of  the  recovery  of 
losses  arising  from  expropriation,  inter- 
vention, or  confiscation  of  properties  by 
government  of  foreign  countries,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  Senate 
convenes  tomorrow,  I  may  be  recognized 
for  an  address  on  a  nongermane  subject 
for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHREY LAUDS  AGE  OF  OPPORTU- 
NITY" IN  SPEECH  BEFORE  AMERI- 
CAN PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  long  been  actively  Interested 
In,  and  associated  with,  the  efforts  of  the 
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Con^rress  lo  enharcp  \r.c  ^ducaUonai  op- 
portunities for  our  Saiurr.  s  youth.  I  wa.i 
encouraged  and  deiU-h'^d  u~  read  the 
speech  presented  *o  the  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association  on 
April    4.    1966.    by    our    Vice    President. 

HtTBEFT    H      HXJMPHRrv 

The  keynote  of  '.:  c  Vic.'  Pr"-)  icnfs 
remarks  was  both  ch.-i^'.fv.^-.r.s  aj  a  -,um- 
'oiatLng,  Sis  he  said 

We  are  fn%er::,t(  an  exclUng  new  •«•:    tb« 

a^  of  oppM  .r:;unit.y 

Those  of  u5  who  have  been  Intimately 
Involved  with  the  passage  ol  the  vast 
body  of  educational  leglalatlon,  which  la 
now  a  part  of  this  Nation's  law,  are  de- 
termined that  the  opportunltlea  offered 
by  the  p:  ograins  we  have  created  shall  be 
made  avsUIable  as  fully  as  practicable  to 
our  children.  We  do  not  Intend  to  renege 
on  the  promises  Inherent  In  these  pro- 
grams, we  Intend  to  bring  the  age  of 
opportunity  to  the  stage  of  realization 
for  the  youth.  aiKl  for  the  needy,  of 
America. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  on  this  subject,  de- 
livered by  the  Vice  President,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ftccoiu), 
as  follows. 

Rrvnaxs  or  Vice  PaxanMctrr  Honrr  Htm- 
1-  :h«"'  AMcaic4N  PiaaoNNKL  ANa  OcrnMNca 
A.-w  ■  '..irioM.    Washlnoton,   D.C.   Armu.  4, 


My  .-neasage  uxlay  U  thia:  We  are  entering 

a.-;  -xiung  new  ftg« :   The  age  of  opportunity. 

And    those    who   do   not   understand   this 

fact  do  not  understand  the  moet  Important 

fact  today  at  Ajnerlcan  life. 

The  age  of  opportunity  U  alrwMly  upon 
u» — in  the  corridors  of  our  schooU,  on  the 
campusee  of  our  unlversiUee  and  colleges.  La 
(be  personnel  oiBcea  of  our  corporations. 

Old  barriers  are  being  torn  down.  Old 
stnii^gles  are  bflng  woo. 

Trie  4,\-  s  r  -ir  when  the  future  will  lie 
■-'P«n  ahead  <>!>*n  to  every  Anserlcan  child 
wtio  w\i\  .Ti**»-  -.he  moet  of  it. 

A  30- year  &ghi  for  a  program  of  health 
'.asurance  has  tMen  concluded. 

A  aundr«d-ya»r  struggle  to  obtain  Federal 
aasiitAac*  for  elementary  and  secondary 
sch  "oii!  has  been  won. 

A  ?en"]rT-long  struggle  to  Implement  the 
word*  of  the  Bmanclpatlon  Proclamation  la 
belnj?  won 

Rfot  causes   H  poverty  ar«  being  attacked. 
A  new  immigration  poUcy  has  been  eetah- 
Ilshed   to  make  the  words  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  honest  words 

Tremendous  breakthroughs  In  medical  sci- 
ence mean  that  moet  ot  at  will  Ure  longer. 
In  better  health,  than  any  people  at  any  other 
Ua«. 

A  hoet  of  projframs  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  physical  and  cultural  environment 
have  been  enacted. 

Our  quest  Into  outer  space  has  brought  ua 
r  e-«  knowledge,  new  technology,  and  a  gr«*t 
adventure  into  the  future. 

And  the  whole  sum  of  o\ir  progress the 

whole  fact  of  our  stronger  and  better  Amer- 
ica— gives  hope  to  the  two-thirda  of  man- 
kind living  In  hunger  and  darkneea  that 
tbare  may  be  a  share  of  aooMthlag  better 
ahead  for  them,  toa 

I,  for  one.  am  rtiKTif»d  that  the  hopes 
of  mankind  shall  not  IM  tn  vain — that  their 
faith  in  the  strength  and  goodness  of  Amer- 
ica thaU  not  be  misplaced. 

The  good  old  daya  were  never  that  good,  he- 
:;fvs  ai?  The  good  day*  are  today.  And 
better  i  ivs  i.'e  coming  tomorrow. 


."iji  I  travel  ^fjuu^i  Aint-rit-a.  ;  see  a  people 
:>u  the  move  full  :>.'  e.i.'j  .s;,i.>ai  M.nt\  Idaed- 
;sm.  and  wanting  ■■  p^:  ...  ,,a  *.  fully  in  this 
new  age  of  opportunity. 

SoineUiB«B    I    wonder    whether   we    fuHy 

gra^p  tiM  BfceagM  which  bare  taken  place  in 

Amerlea  In  the  peat  few  yoare    chsngee  for 

the  better. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  ot  the 

Advisory  Council  of  Plans  for  Progreee the 

voluntai7  organization  of  major  bustneas 
corporatlona  pledged  to  promote  equal  op- 
portunity In  employment. 

In  my  meetings  with  these  leaders  of 
American  business.  I  am  told  that  competi- 
tion among  companies  Ls  fierce  to  hire 
competent  Negroes  and  other  minority  group 
members.  Where  Just  a  few  years  ago  moet 
Negro  college  graduates  could  only  look  for- 
ward realistically  to  careers  as  teachers  or 
iweachers,  the  picture  now  has  changed 
dramatically  and  the  doors  of  opportunity  In 
the  business  world  are  swinging  open. 

Many  of  America's  finest  colleges  are  now 
searching  for  qualified  minority  group  mem- 
bers to  enroU  as  freshmen  each  year. 

These  instltutloos  learned  It  was  not  suf- 
ficient merely  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  to  apply. 
Years  of  discrimination  and  exclusion 
dictated  that  Initiative  had  to  be  exercised 
by  the  colleges  and  unlversltlea. 

Bach  summer  program  Upward  Bound, 
sponaored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, seeks  to  expose  talented  young 
people  from  deprived  areas  to  the  challenge 
and  excitement  of  educational  excellence  so 
that  they  will  be  motivated  to  enter  college 
after  high  school. 

Under  the  recent  reorganization  of  civil 
rights  responalblUtlee  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  the  Clvtl  Service  Commission  has  de- 
veloped a  comprebenalve  new  program  to  at- 
tract minority  talent  Into  ttie  Federal  service 
and  to  make  sure  ttiat  every  eflort  la  made 
to  promote  and  advance  persons  who  are  now 
Federal  employees.  President  Johnson  re- 
cently met  with  the  principal  personnel  offi- 
cers of  every  Federal  agency  to  emphasise 
the  Federal  Government's  commitment  in 
tbia  regard. 

In  occupation  after  occupation,  on  Ameri- 
can street  and  farm,  the  story  la  the  came: 
We  are  entering  the  age  of  opportunity. 
How  will  we  meet  this  age? 
First,  we  must  make  rure  our  young  peo- 
ple understand  that  new  opportunltlea  are, 
In  fact,  opening  up  every  day.  We  muat 
crack  through  generations  of  cynldam  and 
deapalr  so  that  our  boys  and  girls  will  seek 
tile  right  education  and  training  to  fill  the 
jobs  of  the  future. 

Second,  we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  our 
young  p>eopIe  the  education  and  training 
they  need — as  the  President  has  said,  "all 
the  education  they  can  take." 

The  challenge  of  providing  quality  educa- 
tion— education  of  and  for  excellence — Is  a 
massive  and  difficult  job. 

Quality  education  U  not  being  provided  in 
many  school  systems. 

But  It  must  be  provided  lest  we  cheat  both 
our  young  people  and  otir  Nation  of  the 
chance  for  full  productivity. 

We  know  the  need  to  continue  eliminating 
obaolete  and  outmoded  teaching  methods 
and  cun-iculume—naethoda  and  currlculums 
which  stunt  the  developaieat  og  creative 
thinking  and  understanding. 

We  hare  begun  to  emplu^alae  the  Impor- 
tance of  understanding  the  basic  structures 
of  nuthematlcs.  languages,  and  the  physical 
and  Moioglcal  seleneee. 

And  we  know  our  yooag  people  have  aa- 
towBdlxig  capacity  for  learning  when  tltey 
are  truly  challenged  and  eaclted  by  the  proc- 
eae  of  education. 

We  must,  of  course,  recognlae  one  over- 
whelming task  among  the  great  chailengee 
facing  education:  What  atx>ut  education  for 
the  poor  and  deprived? 


Desplta  the  recent  efforts  to  Improve  the 
lives  of  those  persons  consigned  to  live  in 
the  alums  and  ghettoes  of  our  cities,  we  must 
reoogniae  that  Uttle  has  changed  in  their 
dally  lives. 

We  still   find  the  poorest  schools  there 

not  the  best.  In  those  areas  where  young 
people  are  usually  denied  broad  exposure  to 
culture,  the  arU  and  society  generally,  we 
find  schools  that  often  do  Uttle  to  compen- 
sate for  It. 

And  In  those  areas  where  children  come 
from  a  home  environment  which  provides 
this  exposure,  we  usuaUy  find  schools  which 
also  offer  a  wide  variety  of  special  courses, 
exciting  cultural  programs,  and  the  latest 
teaching  techniques  and  equipment. 

It  la  time  to  see  that  educational  excellence 
exists  everywhere — but  especially  in  those 
areas  where  it  is  needed  moet  lu-gently. 

We  must  espouse  what  Franklin  Roosevelt 
called  "that  broader  definition  of  liberty" 
under  which  the  fortunate  make  ai  extrs 
effort  on  behalf  of  those  lacking  good  fortune 
so  tliat.  in  the  longer  run,  aU  may  benefit. 
A  few  months'  experienoe  with  Project 
Headstart  Is  enough  to  excite  our  Imaglns- 
tlon  to  the  possibilities  for  lifting  young 
minds  In  famlllee  and  communities  left  far 
behind  the  rest  ot  ua.  And  this  opportunity 
muat  extend  throughout  the  elementary  tnd 
secondary  years — not  come  to  an  abrupt  halt 
as  youngsters  enter  first  grade. 

As  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  problem 
of  school  dropouts,  let  us  remember  that 
many  of  these  youngsters  are.  In  fact,  push- 
outs — persons  whose  unique  talents  are 
never  developed  or  recognised  by  the 
schools— persons  to  wlvom  education  has  been 
a  deadening  and  defeating  experience. 

We  surely  have  a  }ob  to  do  here.  It  U 
esUmated  that  U  the  rate  of  school  drop- 
outs continues  at  Its  preesnt  pace,  we  will 
have  some  33  million  adulU  In  the  labor  force 
without  a  high  school  diploma  by  1975. 

During  this  past  year  we  faced  the  pros- 
pect of  750,000  dropouU.  Although  this 
estimate  has  been  reduced  by  the  Intensive 
efforta  of  many  persons  In  this  room— Includ- 
ing my  own — we  still  have  not  succeeded 
In  halting  this  tragic  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. 

But  today  we  have  the  tooU  to  accom- 
pUsh  this  objective — especially  If  local  school 
systems  and  the  States  make  full  and 
Imaginative  use  of  new  resources  at  their 
disposal. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  the  Teaching  Profes- 
sions Act,  and  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Vocational  EducaUon 
Aot,  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Just  last  week,  the  House  of 
Repwaentativea  voted  funds  to  launch  the 
Nattoaal  Teachers  Corps. 

We  have  the  resources.  What  we  must 
concentrate  upon  now  Is  using  these  re- 
sources In  creative  and  Innovative  ways. 
This  is  primarily  a  Job  for  the  States  and 
locallUes. 

This  summer  the  national  youth  opportu- 
nity campaign — under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Vice  President — will  jgaln  seek  to  pro- 
vide our  young  people  with  meaningful  and 
exciting  Job  experiences.  As  many  of  y  u 
know,  last  year  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors provided  more  than  1  million  additional 
summer  jobs  for  youngster*  between  18  and 
ai.  Beeldas  providing  money,  these  jobs 
were  vitally  lmp>ortant  In  Introducing  many 
boys  and  girls  to  the  world  of  work — and 
helped  them  see  the  need  to  complete  their 
education  and  training  before  seeking  a 
permanent  Job. 

We  hope  the  youth  opportunity  campaign 
for  tOOe  wiU  be  even  Boore  successful.  We 
have  again  estabUstaed  the  goal  of  1  mil- 
lioo  Jobs — with  nmphaiile  placed  opon  hiring 
young  people  whose  lack  ot  aklll  or  experi- 
ence insulates  them  from  the  normal  forces 
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of  the  Job  market.  We  are  especially  count- 
ing upon  your  co<^>eratlon  and  support  In 
helping  deprived  youngsters  experience  a 
rewarding  and  challenging  summer.  But 
this  will  not  happen  naturally — each  of  us 
wlU  have  to  make  a  special  effort  to  see  that 
It  does. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  profession, 
the  members  of  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  hold  the  keys  which 
can  unlock  the  door  of  opportunity  for  our 
young  people  this  summer — and  for  the  rest 
ol  their  lives.  You  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  this  new  age  of  opi>ortunlty.  And  so  your 
response  to  these  challenges  is  critically 
important. 

You  can  touch  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  at  that  critical  moment  when  they 
decide  whether  or  not  to  leave  school. 

You  can  help  them  pursue  courses  of 
(tudy  to  develop  their  Individual  potential 
to  the  fullest — thereby  making  the  process 
of  education  an  exciting  and  Joyous  experi- 
ence. 

You  can  direct  them  toward  jobs  to  chal- 
lenge and  develop  further  their  particular 
gptttude  and  skills — thereby  continuing  the 
development  of  their  unique  capacities. 

At  BO  many  crucial  periods  In  our  young 
people's  lives  you  provide  the  crucial  link 
between  the  Individual  and  society — between 
bis  preparation  as  a  citizen  and  his  entrance 
and  participation  In  the  processes  of  democ- 
racy. 

Let  us,  then,  heed  the  words  of  John  Stuart 
Mill:  "The  unwise  are  those  who  bring 
nothing  constructive  to  the  proceea,  and  who 
greatly  imperil  the  futtire  of  mankind,  by 
leaving  great  questions  to  be  fought  out  be- 
tween Ignorant  change  on  one  hand,  and 
ignorant  opposition  to  change,  on  the  other." 

Today  all  of  us  have  the  chance  to  be  con- 
structive. We  have  the  chance  to  make 
change  a  force  for  good  and  enlightenment — 
to  include  everyone  In  this  new  age  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Let  UB  recognize  that  the  true  source  of 
naUooal  power  is  our  power  of  Intellect,  of 
our  wealth,  our  wealth  of  ideas,  of  our  re- 
■ources,  our  reeouroes  of  human  skill  and 
energy. 

Let  us  accept  the  challenge  of  our  time. 

Let  us  fulfill  the  promlae  of  a  people 
blessed  as  none  have  ever  been  blessed  before. 

Let  us  fulfill  what  the  author  Thomas 
Wolfe— in  the  despair  of  the  1930'»— called 
the  promise  of  America: 

■To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  ahlning  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 
ever tiling  his  manhood  and  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  •  •  •  is  the 
promlae  of  America." 

I  ask  you  to  Join  in  making  that  promise 
come  true. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  RANDOLPH 
GUGGENHEIMER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
always  good  to  see  tribute  paid  to  some- 
one who  deserves  it.  An  article  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  pays  tribute  to 
such  a  woman:  Mrs.  Randolph  Guggen- 
heimer. 

I  have  worked  with  Elly  Oiiggenheimer 
in  many  good  causes — notably  in  trying 
to  provide  more  and  better  day-care 
facilities  in  this  country.  Dedicated, 
hard  working,  and  well  Informed,  she  Is 
a  fine  example  of  the  sort  of  talented 
woman  to  whom  our  Nation  owes  so  much 
progress, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  article  just  referred  to,  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  5,  1966. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

FicHm  FOR  Chiu>bxn  :  Mas.  Randolph 

OCGGEN  HKIMKB 

Since  the  early  1930'b  when,  as  a  young 
mother  herself,  she  became  interested  In  the 
care  of  children  of  working  mothers,  Mrs. 
Randolph  Ouggenhelmer  has  been  speaking 
out  in  defense  of  children. 

"Conditions  then  were  terrible."  she  re- 
flected yesterday  in  her  office  at  114  East  32d 
Street  "Children  were  being  abused  and 
neglected.  There  was  no  licensing,  nothing." 
Since  then  she  has  visited  day  care  centers 
all  over  the  world,  including  England,  France, 
Italy,  Sweden,  Japan,  Switzerland,  ai)d  Ger- 
many.    And  she  Is  still  far  from  satisfied. 

"Our  affluent  society  la  betilnd  almost  every 
country  In  the  world  in  providing  care  for 
the  children  of  mothers  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  can't  provide  care  for  them  dur- 
ing the  day,"  she  said. 

"We  like  to  pretend  that  Mom's  sUU  in  the 
kitchen,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  she 
hasn't  been  In  the  kitchen  for  years." 

As  part  of  her  continuing  fight  for  a  better 
life  for  young  children,  Mrs.  Ouggenhelmer 
resigned  as  cochalrman  of  the  city  antlpov- 
erty  prog^ram's  Headstart  Committee  yester- 
day. She  did  so  In  protest  over  conflicts  in 
the  running  of  the  preschool  enrichment 
program. 

A  SIZE   10   GRANDMOTHEB 

At  53  (she  will  be  54  next  Monday) ,  Elinor 
Ouggenhelmer  Is  trim  (size  10)  and  forth- 
right, with  a  fine  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

She  and  her  husband,  Randolph,  a  partner 
In  the  law  firm  of  Ouggenhelmer  &  Unter- 
myer,  live  In  a  cooperative  apartment  at  1095 
Park  Avenue.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
sons,  Charles,  32,  and  Randolph,  30,  and  the 
grandparents  of  two  boys  and  a  girl,  all  un- 
der 6. 

"Actually,  you'd  better  say  young  Ran- 
dolph Is  6  because  he  can  read  now  and  he 
always  says  he's  almost  6,"  Mrs.  Ouggen- 
helmer explained.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  hurt 
his  feelings." 

In  addition  to  her  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, Mrs.  Ouggenhelmer  Is  proud  of  her 
Indomitable  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Ouggenhelmer,  known  to  thousands  of  music 
lovers  as  Minnie.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Ouggen- 
helmer Is  credited  with  almost  single-hand- 
edly having  founded  the  summer  concerts 
at  Lewlsohn  Stadium. 

The  younger  Mrs.  Ouggenheimer's  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  take  up  so  much  of  her 
time  that  she  does  not  have  enough  left  over 
to  pursue  her  hobbles  as  much  as  she  pre- 
tends that  she  might  like  to. 

"As  the  result  of  my  famous  mother-in- 
law,  I  am  conversant  with  music,"  she  said, 
"and  in  my  spare  time,  I  do  needlepoint." 
To  illustrate,  she  produced  a  piece  of  pettl- 
polnt  from  her  handbag  and  ran  off  a  few 
stitches. 

"I  also  play  atrocious  golf  and  cook  di- 
vinely," she  said.  "Honesty  compels  me  to 
tall  you  that  when  I  get  finished,  however, 
the  kitchen  is  a  mess." 

She  gives  a  course  on  park  and  recreation 
planning  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search each  fall,  paints,  collects  Chinese  por- 
celain, and  writes  sklta. 

BARNAXn    CRAOUATB 

Mrs.  Ouggenhelmer  Is  a  native  New  Yorker, 
the  only  child  of  the  late  Nathan  Coleman. 
a  commercial  banker,  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Cole- 
man. 

She  was  educated  at  Horace  Mann,  a  pri- 
vate school  which  at  that  time  accepted 
girls;  Vassar  and  Barnard  College,  from 
which  she  grsiduated.  Latar,  she  took 
courses  at  Columbia  University's  Teacher's 
College  and  Pratt  Instltuta  in  early  child- 


hood education  and  city  planning,  respec- 
tively. 

A  woman  who  takes  her  work  seriously, 
she  tiaa  l>een  rumored  to  be  informally  so- 
liciting support  for  the  Manhattan  Borough 
presidency  to  replace  Mrs.  Constance  Baker 
Motley. 

Although  Mrs.  Ouggenhelmer  l>ecomes  in- 
censed at  the  lag  in  day-care  facilities  In 
this  country,  she  nevertheless  sees  some  hope 
ahead. 

"If  Operation  Headstart  can  be  developed 
to  relata  to  day-care  centers,  this  would  be 
a  step  forward,"  she  said.  "There  is  hope  In 
the  small  amount  of  Federal  funds  that 
have  served  to  stlmulata  licensing  laws  for 
the  protection  of  children  in  group  pro- 
grams." 

Oovernor  Rockefeller's  program  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  day  care  'is  also  a  positive 
move,  she  feels. 

"I  dont  want  to  stir  things  up  to  make 
trouble,"  she  said  seriously.  "I  want  to  be 
able  to  speak  freely  to  end  trouble  and  bring 
peace.     There's  a  difference." 


SENATOR  FULBRIGHT  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Arksinsas  [Mr.  F^lbright]  deserves  spe- 
cial attention.  Senator  Pulbright  has 
not  hesitated  to  make  his  opinions  about 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  known,  and 
many  of  his  statements  are  already  in 
the  Record.  A  recent  and  very  timely 
article  has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
however,  and  I  feel  it  merits  the  special 
scrutiny  of  my  colleagues.  In  the  April 
9  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  he 
has  written  a  column  entitled  "We  Must 
Negotiate  Peace  in  Vietnam."  Besides 
calling  for  American  acceptance  and 
understanding  of  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam,  he  feels  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world,  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Must  Negotiate  Peace  in  VirtNAM 
(By  Senator  J.  W.  Ftn,BaioHT) 

America  is  a  Oreat  Society  and  It  is  be- 
coming greatar.  Our  people  enjoy  greatar 
material  abundance,  with  greatar  personal 
opportunity  and  human  dignity,  than  any 
people  have  ever  known  in  the  history  ot 
the  human  race.  There  Is,  to  be  sure,  much 
unfinished  business  In  our  society,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  a  great  and  funda- 
mentally decent  Nation;  we  know  it — or 
ought  to — and  the  world  knows  It. 

At  times,  however,  we  act  as  though  we 
did  not  believe  in  our  own  greatness,  as 
though  our  prestige  were  constantly  In  jeop- 
ardy, requiring  unending  exertions  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  we  are  indeed  a  great  and 
powerful  Nation.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  we  must  beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon, 
that  we  must  build  the  world's  fastest  air- 
plane, that  we  must  maintain  our  pressures 
against  Castro,  that  we  must  faithfully  dis- 
charge dubious  commitments,  not  primarily 
because  these  actions  are  considered  essen- 
tial In  themselves  but  more  because  It  Is 
believed  that  If  we  did  not  do  these  things, 
our  prestige,  which  is  to  say,  our  rep- 
utation for  greatness,  would  be  hopelessly 
compromised . 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  our  honor  and 
prestige  are  Indeed  Involved,  but  they  are 
Involved  principally  t>ecau8e  we  laid  them 
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on  xixe  Uod  uKl  did  ao  In  a  lagaily  UQccr- 
tam  and  poUUcAlIy  c««ual  way.  Legally,  un- 
der a  reaaonabia  lnt«rpr«t*Uon  ol  ttaa 
SSATO  treaty,  we  have  agraed  to  act  acalnat 
extemai  Communiat  attack  In  accordanca 
with  our  conatttutlonal  proceoaea  bat  an 
obltgated  only  to  consult  wtth  our  alllea  La 
tlia  event  of  subveralon  from  outalde.  We 
have  naltber  tb«  obU^tlon  ncxr  the  right  to 
Intervena  in  a  clvU  war.  If.  prior  to  Amer- 
ican Intervention,  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
waa  AMentlally  a  civil  war,  aa  I  believe  to  be 
the  CAse.  then  the  legal  baaU  of  American 
Involvement  la  dubious.  Practically  and  po- 
litically, whatever  the  legalltlea,  the  all-out 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  was  made 
almost  casually,  by  a  series  of  minor  escala- 
tions of  the  American  Involvement,  many  of 
which  were  accompaiued  by  statements  that 
the  war  waa  not  our  war  and  would  have  to 
be  won  or  lost  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
thamselvea.  Only  whan  they  were  about  to 
lo«e  the  war  did  the  United  States  Uke  It 
over. 

The  Executive  and  the  Congreaa  must  share 
responsibility  for  the  casual  way  in  which 
the  United  States  cotBinltted  iu  honor  and 
prestige  to  an  unstable  and  intransigent 
regime  which  refuses  to  negotiate  with  Its 
enemlaa  axid  may  yet  drag  the  United  States 
Into  an  all-out  war  with  China.  The  Execu- 
tive tended  to  explain  each  Increase  In  the 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  as  a  tactl- 
ca!  stpp  r:*theT  than  a  change  of  poMcy.  whUe 
'.he  c  oni;re«s  failed  to  maet  Its  general  re- 
sponsibiii'.y  of  holding  the  BxecuUve  to  ac- 
count and  the  Senate  (ailed  to  assert  lu 
con^ututional  powers  ot  "advice  and  con- 
sent" In  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  hearings  on  Vietnam 
recently  held  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  future  proceedings  now 
uv.fier  "^nslderatioo  will  help  to  correct  past 
otn;«;urj.^  on  the  part  ot  the  Congress.  There 
.«  -wrr.e  evidence,  for  example,  that  we  are 
now  expanding  our  commitment  to  Thai- 
land la  the  same  disorderly  way  that  we  be- 
came so  deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam.  There 
U  still  Ume.  however,  for  the  Senate  to  insist 
'hat  any  new  commitment  to  ThaUand  be 
'"-r.'T^r'^  in  full  accord  with  our  constUu- 
'  -inft!  pr  K-edures.  intludtng  full  and  (tank 
rtehaf 

W"  have  committed  our  p»'eatige  to  an  un- 
1  -•>  ^".jree  in  Vietnam,  and  we  have  suffered 
-'-■':  r-i.ngiy  gome  loss  of  prestige,  but  I  do 
i^^:  ihin*  tl«t  America's  greatness  Is  ques- 
tioned m  the  world,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  strident  behavior  is  the  beat  way 
for  a  nation  to  prove  its  greatness  or  salve 
Its  damaged  pride.  Indeed,  In  nations  as  In 
IndlvlduaU.  beUicosity  la  a  mark  of  weakness 
and  self-doubt  rather  than  strength  and  self- 
assurance.  There  is  something  appropriate 
and  admirable  about  a  small  or  weak  country 
sUnding  up  deftanUy  to  a  big  and  powerful 
country;  such  behavior  confers  upon  the 
■mall  country  an  assurance  which  It  needs 
to  nourish  Its  dignity  and  self-respect.  The 
•ams  behavior  on  the  part  of  a  big  nation  Is 
grotesque,  nuu-king  It  as  a  bully.  The  true 
mark  of  greatness  U  not  assertlveneas  but 
magnanimity  "Magnanimity  in  politics," 
said  Edmund  Burke.  "U  not  seldom  the 
truest  wisdom;  and  a  great  empire  and  little 
minds  go  ill  together  " 

U  U  precisely  because  of  America's  great 
suength  and  prestige  tliat  we  can  afford  to 
t«— tiiat  indeed  it  la  in  our  Interest  to  be— 
magnanimous  in  Vietnam.  If  the  Vletcong 
or  North  Vietnam  were  to  take  the  InltiaUve 
in  offering  subetantlve  conoasslons,  they 
cou.d  '.>uu8ibly  be  regsided  as  havlnc  been 
iD'ABiukied  by  Amerlcaa  power.  If  we  wore 
-->'  uae  uha  lead  in  suggeatlng  peace  tema 
iiitKjiviiig  a  oompromlse  with  the  Vletooog. 
m.%nj  people  would  suppose  that  the  Amer- 
1  i;.  people  had  grown  doubtful  about  the 
war  ahich  U  probably  true — but  no  one 
coud  »erloualy  believe  that  ths  United  SUtes 
liuii  been  f.'H^htened  :>r  Intimidated  Into  sut>- 
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miaalon   by   a  am&U   and   poor   oountry   In 
southeast  Aaia. 

What  then  should  we  do,  what  can  we  offer, 
to  try  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam?  The  first 
step  which  I  reooaimend  la  that  we  state  ex- 
plicitly and  forthrlchtly  that  we  recognise 
the  Vletcong  aa  a  belligerent,  with  whom  we 
are  prepared  to  negotiate  peace,  and  further, 
that  we  win  use  our  considerable  powers  of 
persuasion  in  Saigon  to  Induce  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  has  said  that 
It  wtu  not  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong.  to 
change  lu  mind  and  Indicate  Its  willingness 
to  do  so. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Vletcong  Is  enti- 
tled to  no  special  negotiating  position  be- 
cause it  Is,  after  all,  only  one  of  many  fac- 
tions in  South  Vletiumi.  It  Is,  hdwever,  a 
rather  special  faction  inasmuch  aa  l£  Is  the 
one  with  which  we  are  at  war.  ,  The  British 
did  not  regard  Oeorge  Washington  and  his 
fellow  revolutionaries  as  the  only  faction  In 
the  Thirteen  Colonies,  much  less  a  "legiti- 
mate" or  legal  one;  they  made  peace  with 
them  because,  assisted  by  the  French,  they 
were  the  ones  who  were  fighting  them  In  the 
field. 

Moreover,  and  more  Important,  however 
much  we  nxay  regret  It.  the  Vletcong  Is  some- 
thing more  than  an  organized  group  of  ter- 
rorists. It  is.  I  think,  a  genuinely  national- 
ist as  weli  as  a  Communist  movement,  as 
evidenced  by  its  impressive  military  per- 
formance Over  a  long  period  against  heavy 
odds. 

Nationalism  Is  the  strongest  single  poli- 
tical force  in  the  world  today.  In  most  of 
the  emerging  countries  the  nationalist  move- 
ments have  been  non-Commualst.  wtth  the 
result  tliat  Communist  efforts  at  subversion 
have  for  the  most  part  been  unsuccessful. 
It  Is  a  tragic  fact,  but  nonetheless  a  fact, 
that  in  Vietnam  the  effective  natlonallat 
movement  is  controlled  by  Communists. 
For  this  reason  above  all  others  I  recom- 
mend that  we  state  plainly  and  directly 
wtiat  President  Johnson  and  Ambassador 
Harriman  have  hinted:  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  Vletcong  as  a  belligerent  and  invite 
It  to  participate,  along  with  the  governments 
of  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam,  in 
formal  peace  negotiations. 

My  second  recommendation  Is  that  we 
state  forthrighUy  and  explicitly,  in  advance 
of  negotiations,  that  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
clude a  peace  agreement  providing  for  an 
Internationally  supervised  election  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  South  Vietnam  and. 
further,  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
outcome  of  such  an  election,  whatever  that 
outcome  might  be.  The  latter  assurance  la 
Important  because,  among  the  many  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1B54  com- 
nUtted  by  both  sides,  the  most  significant 
was  the  refusal  of  President  Ngo  Dtnh  Diem 
of  South  Vietnam  to  allow  the  election  pro- 
vided for  at  Geneva  to  take  place,  and  Amer- 
ica's complicity  in  that  refusal. 

I  suggest  further,  in  this  connection,  that 
we  use  all  available  channels  to  i>ersuade  the 
Worth  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  that, 
whatever  the  future  political  complexion  of 
Vietnam.  Communist  or  non-Communist, 
nnlted  or  divided.  It  can  enjoy  a  secure  and 
Independent  existence  and  normal  relations 
with  the  United  States  as  long  as  it  respects 
the  Independence  of  its  neighbon  and  as 
long  aa  it  upholds  its  own  Independence  of 
China. 

Such  a  settlement  would  not  constitute 
a  victory  in  the  tradiUonal  sense:  but 
neither  would  it  represent  a  decision,  aa  has 
been  suggested,  to  "scuttle  and  run."  It 
would,  quite  simply,  represent  a  compro- 
mise, Including,  as  any  compromise  must, 
concessions  by  the  United  SUtee.  A  conces. 
aion.  however,  is  not  a  humiliation  and  may 
Indeed  be  turned  to  one's  own  advantage, 
as  General  de  Gaulle  demonstrated  by  giv- 
ing freedom  to  Algeria  and  as  Khr\iahchev 
demonstrated    by    proclaiming    himself    a 


peacemaker  while  yielding  to  the  American 
ultimatimi  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  The 
conceaalosia  we  must  make  are  necessary  as 
an  act  at  cocnmonaense  in  a  tragic  sltuatian' 
as  Walter  Llppmann  has  writun,  "a  display 
of  commonsense  by  a  proud  and  imperious 
nation  would  be  a  good  moral  investment 
for  the  future.'  And  as  George  Kennan  said 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  February:  "I  would 
submit  there  is  more  respect  to  be  won  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  by  a  resolute  and 
courageous  liquidation  of  unsound  positions 
than  In  this  most  stubborn  pursiilt  of  ex- 
travagant or  unpromising  objectives." 

It  may  be  difficult  indeed  to  persuade  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  to  enter 
a  negotiation  along  the  lines  indicated. 
They  have  little  reason  to  trust  the  Western 
nations,  having  been  betrayed  by  the  French 
In  1946,  who  recognized  Vietnam  as  a  "free 
state"  and  promised  a  referendum  on  Its 
unity  but  than  tried  to  reassert  their  co- 
lonial authority,  and  by  Diem  and  his  Amer- 
ican sponsors  in  195A  when  we  encouraged 
liim  in  his  refusal  to  hold  the  elections  pro- 
vided (or  by  the  Geneva  agreements.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  show  our  good  faith  as  well 
as  to  insist  on  the  good  faith  of  the  other 
side.  It  may  be  that  at  first  we  will  be 
rebuffed  and,  if  so,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  restate  our  assurances,  patiently  and  re- 
peatedly, conducting  ourselves  In  a  manner 
befitting  a  great  and  mature  nation. 

There   is  an  unacknowledged  presence  In 
ail  thdt  we  think  and  say  and  do  In  con- 
nection with  Vietnam;  It  Is  the  presence  of 
China.    We   wage  war  against  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnam,  but  we  regard  them  as 
instruments  of  China,  and  it  Is  China  that 
we   consider   to    be   the   real   threat  to  the 
security   of   southeast  Asia.     If  it  were  not 
for  our  concern  with  China  and  what  she 
might   do.   it   would   probably  be  an  easier 
matter  to  come  to  terms  with  our  enemies  in 
Vietnam.     Our  prospects  In  Vietnam  cannot 
therefore  be  separated  from  our  attitude  to- 
ward China  and  China's  attitude  toward  us. 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  V  Thant 
recently  described  China  as  a  country  "ob- 
sessed with  fear  and  suspicion,"  a  country 
undergoing  a  kind  of  "nervous  breakdown." 
U  Thant's  words  suggest  the  need  for  Ameri- 
cans to  make  a  critical  choice  In  their  atti- 
tude  toward  China.     On  the  one  hand,  we 
can    treat    her    as    persons    with    "nervous 
breakdowns"  were  treated  In  centuries  past; 
we  can  tlirow  her  into  the  figurative  snake- 
pit  of  world  politics,  treating  her  as  an  In- 
sane and  predatory  creature,  an  outlaw  with 
whom  there  can  be  no  accommodation.    On 
the   other  hand,  we  can  treat  China  by  the 
more  civilized  standards  deriving  from  our 
modem  understanding  of  human  behavior; 
while  resisting  any  aggressive  act  she  com- 
mits, we  can  at  the  same  time  treat  China  as 
a  respected  member  of  the  world  community 
now  going   through  a   period    of   dangerous 
chauvlniam  and  warranting  our  best  efforts 
to  rehabilitate  her  to  the  world  community. 
I  hope  that  America  will  make  the  second 
choice.     I  hope  that  In  Its  atOtude  toward 
China.   America   will   act   with   the   magna- 
nimity that  befits  a  great  nation  by  (oIJow- 
Ing  the  advice  of  Pope  Paul  who  said  In  his 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  Oeneml  Assem- 
bly: "Tour  TocatloBMs  to  make  brothers  not 
only  of  some,  but  of  all  peoples,  a  difficult 
undertaking.  Indeed:  but  this  It  la,  your  most 
noble  undertaking.  •  •  •  We  wlU  go  further, 
and  say:    strive   to  bring  back  among  you 
any  who  iiave  separated  themselves  and  study 
the  right  method  of  uniting  to  your  pact  of 
brotherhood,  in  honor  and  loyalty,  those  who 
do  not  yet  share  In  It." 

The  hatred  of  the  Chinese  Communists  for 
America  is  something  more  than  the  normal 
political  hostility  of  oee  nation  toward  an- 
other whose  policies  thwart  the  realisation 
of  iu  ambitlooa.  America  Is  hated  as  the 
leading  Nation  of  the  West,  aa  the  center 


and  purveyor  of  a  eivlllsatlen  which  has  had 
8  devastating  effect  on  China  and  subjected 
It  to  such  taumiliationa  as  few  great  nations 
In  history  have  undergone.  I  am  Inclined  to 
the  view  that  China's  Irrational  and  hostile 
behavior  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  ancient 
grievances  and  that  the  Chinese  regard  their 
quarrel  with  America  not  only  as  an  ideologi- 
cal struggle  but  also  as  an  ultimate  historical 
reckoning  for  CtUna's  humiliations  during 
the  past  century  at  the  hands  of  Western 
nations. 

It  Is  Impossible  in  a  few  words  to  describe 
the  deep  and  bitter  humiliation  Inflicted 
upon  the  Chinese,  a  great  and  civilized  peo- 
ple, by  Imperialist  nations.  Including  Russia 
and,  to  a  degree.  Axoertca.  Something  of  its 
flATor,  however,  can  be  gotten  from  a  young 
Chlneee  engineer's  account  of  his  return 
from  Europe  to  China  in  1913  with  his  Bel- 
gian wife  and  son.  Ref erring  to  his  arrival 
In  Shanghai,  where  Western  IntereeU  owned 
tbe  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  public 
facilities,  be  wrote: 

"In  Slianghai  it  was  agony,  for  there  it  was 
only  too  plain  that  in  my  own  country  I  was 
nothing  but  an  inferior,  despised  being. 
There  were  parks  and  restaurants  and  hotels 
I  could  not  enter,  although  she  could.  I  had 
no  rights  on  tbe  soil  of  a  Chinese  city  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  Chinese;  she  had  rights 
by  reason  of  something  called  skin. 

"We  boarded  the  English  steamer  from 
Shanghai  to  Hankow;  the  first  class  was  for 
Europeans  only,  and  there  was  no  other 
steamer.  Marguerite  leaned  her  arms  on  the 
ralUngs  and  stared  at  the  river.  She  was  In 
flrst  class,  with  our  son.  I  went  second 
class.  I  had  Insisted  It  should  be  so.  'It  Is 
too  hot  for  you  here  below.' *" 

Today  China  stands  isolated,  mistrustful 
and  boetUe  toward  the  outside  world.  Her 
UlustTlous  history  of  4,000  years  has  con- 
tributed to  the  view  of  herself  as  a  superior 
civilization  set  upMsn  by  hostile  barbarians. 
In  the  wake  of  so  tragic  and  unique  a  na- 
tional experience,  one  can  hardly  be  sanguine 
about  immediate  prospects  lor  drawing  China 
Into  the  community  of  nations  as  a  trust- 
worthy and  responsible  partner.  A  great  deal 
Is  at  stake,  however,  and  It  would  be  tragic 
folly  if  we  did  not  do  what  little  we  can  to 
rehabilitate  China  to  the  world  community. 
The  West,  to  be  sure,  must  defend  Itself 
against  Irrational  and  aggressive  Chinese 
behavior,  but  In  the  long  run  we  can  only 
hope  to  be  safe  In  the  world  with  a  powerful 
and  dynamic  China  by  drawing  her  out  of 
isolation.  Treated  with  friendliness  and  re- 
spect, China  may  be  brought  in  time  to  see 
that  the  "barbarians"  of  the  West  are  In  fact 
less  barljartc  than  they  seem. 

As  Secretary  General  U  Thant  pointed  out, 
China  Is  going  through  a  dUBcult  period;  It 
befits  us  as  a  great  nation  to  act  upon  this 
fact  with  understanding  and  magnanimity. 
If  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  do  so,  we  will  be 
on  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  beset  us  In  eastern  Asia.  The 
prospects  for  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace 
In  Vietnam  have  everything  to  do  with  China 
aiid  its  relaUons  with  the  outside  world,  be- 
cause China  Is  tlie  greatest  nation  of  Asia. 
It  Is  not  within  our  power  to  make  It  other- 
wise, but  It  Is  within  our  power  to  repair 
■ome  of  the  damage  done  by  the  arrogance 
Mid  condescension  of  the  past. 

J.  W.  PVlbsioht. 


THE   BOXCAR    SHORTAGE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  been  plagued  with  a  serious 
boxcar  shortage  for  several  years.  This 
problem  is  now  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

The  crisis  Is  inoRt  severe  In  the  yreat 
^in  producing  areas  of  the  Midwest  and 
we  lumber  producing  regions  of  the 
Northwest.    However,  the  shortage  has 


become  so  presshig  that  all  sections  of 
the  coimtry  are  beginning  to  suffer. 

There  is  now  a  current  daily  shortage 
of  around  14,000  plain  boxcars.  And, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  not  yet  entered 
the  heavy  demand  period  which  begins 
with  the  commencement  of  the  wheat 
harvest  in  June  and  extends  thrtmgh  the 
com  harvest  this  fall. 

I  have  had  letters  and  telegrams  from 
flour  millers  and  grain  elevator  operators 
in  Kansas  telling  of  the  hardships  these 
shortages  are  causing.  Several  flour 
mills  in  Kansas  are  already  being  forced 
to  periodically  close  down  operations  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  boxcars. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  months  there  have 
been  numerous  reports  of  Imnber  mills  in 
the  Northwest  being  forced  to  close  down 
for  the  same  reason,  causing  great  eco- 
nomic loss  and  total  unemployment  to 
their  personnel. 

The  boxcar  shortage  has  been  a  long- 
term  problem  but  it  Is  now  being  dra- 
matically accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
this  cotmtry  is  expected  to  ship  more  and 
more  grain  to  such  coxintries  as  India 
where  food  deficits  are  reaching  famine 
proportions,  and  by  the  stepped  up  Gov- 
ernment purchases  and  shipping  related 
to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  another  thing  which  has 
been  placing  additional  strain  on  this  al- 
ready overburdened  transport  system  has 
been  the  ill-considered  and  unjustified 
action  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration in  dumping  millions  of  bushels  of 
Government -owned  com  on  the  open 
market. 

The  administration  ha£  been  dumping 
com  In  an  effort  to  force  farmers  into 
the  feed  grain  control  program  and  to 
roll  back  the  price  of  com  ao  that  meat 
prices  will  be  lowered  through  tiie  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  hogs.  This 
massive  dumping  has  been  unjustified 
and  unwarranted.  Moreover,  In  regards 
to  Its  impact  on  the  boxcar  situation,  it 
has  simply  served  to  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse. 

Mr.  President,  another  alarming  as- 
pect of  the  boxcar  shortage  Is  the  fact 
that  It  is  creating  new  and  significant  In- 
flationary pressures.  The  impact  on  the 
key  product  of  lumber  is  a  case  in  point. 
The.  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  1  re- 
ports that  the  boxcar  shortage  has  been 
a  primary  factor  in  recent  sharp  rises 
in  lumber  prices.  The  price  of  green 
Douglas  2  by  4's  has  risen  $1S  since  the 
end  of  February.  At  $80  a  thousand 
board  feet  the  price  of  this  key  product 
is  near  the  record  high  of  $85  reached 
during  the  Korean  war.  Prices  on  other 
products  such  as  plywood  have  also  In- 
creased sharirfy.  These  sharp  price  In- 
creases will  have  ranriflcations  through- 
out the  economy.  FVjr  example,  a  major 
producer  of  prefalnicated  houses  states 
that  he  -wlU  have  to  increase  the  price 
of  his  homes  by  5  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  I  have  referred  to 
be  printed  in  the  Reoohd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlt^KKlt 
objection,  it  Is  so  <Htler«d. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  tiiis 
emergency  situation  demands  emergency 
action.  During  the  past  month  or  two 
several   Midwestern   and   Northwestern 


Senators  and  myself  have  been  urging 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion take  appropriate  measures  within 
existing  laws  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  this 
situation. 

I  note  that  several  such  measures  have 
recently  been  taken  by  the  ICC.  How- 
ever, to  assure  that  all  possible  steps  are 
taken  to  alleviate  this  emergency  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  John  Bush,  ICC  Chair- 
man, asldng  him  to  determine  If  there  Is 
any  future  action  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  ICC  wiUiin  existing  autliorization.  I 
have  also  aaiced  that  he  outline  possible 
new  emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  «isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

AnuLS.  ISM. 
Mr.  JoBir  W.  Busk, 

Chairman,  Jnter$Uite  Commerct  Commission . 
12th  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue. 
Washinffttm.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  note  that  during 
the  past  few  weeks  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  issued  a  series  of  new  di- 
rectives designed  to  alleviate  the  boxcar 
shortage  situation.  Because  of  the  increas- 
ing demands  for  shipments  of  U.S.  grain  to 
foreign  countries  and  because  of  stepped  up 
Government  purchasing  related  to  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
har\'est  season  vrtll  soon  be  upon  us,  the 
boxcar  situation  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions which  may  well  have  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  determine  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
further  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  the  ICC 
within  existing  authority  to  deal  •with  this 
most  urgent  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  your  assessment 
as  to  what  new  emergency  legislation  beyond 
S.  3091,  which  is  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  might  be  useful  In  dealing 
with  this  problem  in  the  Immediate  months 
ahead. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jaices  B.  Peaksoit, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
boxcar  shortage  cannot,  of  course,  be 
cured  by  administrative  flat.  Although 
the  problem  is  now  at  a  crisis  stage,  its 
causes  are  long  term  in  luituie  &nd  the 
ultimate  solution  oi  the  problem  requires 
enactment  of  hejAc  remedial  legislation. 

There  are  two  bills  before  the  Congress 
which  strike  at  the  causes  of  this  long 
term  problem.  I  refer  to  S.  1098  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  and 
S.  3091  which  was  Introduced  last  month 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  I  am  privileged  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  both  of  these  bHls. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  crisis  and 
possible  Impeodinc  disaster  make  It  im- 
perative that  these  bills  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  Into  la'w  by  the 
President  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

SxKisrr  1 
(From  tbe  WaU  Street  Joarnal.  Apr.  1.  l»«ei 
Logjam:  Lttxwek  PsomTcan  Rkbl  Pkom  Box- 
car Srobtsok,  Duust,  Hkogs  BmrTNo — 
TwrT  Ravi  Vvarrr  or  CaracfTr.  wct  Can- 
Mor  Dblitvb  Ooc— — fwaamt  Waaa  Hscxiao 
Highs — Bad  News  roa  Hoi 


( By  W.  Stewart  Ptakerton,  Jr.> 
PosTLAiTB,    Okbo. — H    Only    Prul    Bnnyan 
would  show  up. 
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He  and  Bab«  the  Blue  Oz  probably  could 
belp  out  tbelr  succesaors  In  the  lumbering 
buslnees  But  It  wouldn't  be  eaay  even  for 
them.  Here's  the  situation :  Uncut  lumber  la 
scarce,  heavy  war-buying  by  the  Government 
Is  causing  a  shortage  of  cut  wood.  Industrial 
buyer*  are  trying  to  get  extra  supplies  aa  a 
hedge  against  a  possible  strike  by  lumber- 
jacks this  sununef  and  severe  rail -car  sbort- 
bge  Is  limiting  shipments  of  what  ivimber  U 
available  and  Is  causing  temporary  cloae- 
downs  of  mills. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  users  aren't  getting 
as  much  lumber  as  they  had  planned  on.  and 
what  they  are  getting  Is  coating  a  lot  more 
than  they  had  expected,  adding  to  the  woes 
of  homebuUders  who  already  are  beset  by  a 
decline  In  housing  starts  and  a  tightening  of 
credit.     And  further  price  rises  are  likely. 

"I  expect  to  have  to  add  5  percent  (t650) 
to  the  price  of  my  homes."  says  an  Indiana 
producer  of  prefabricated  units  that  sell  for 
around  $13,000  In  New  York,  a  Long  Island 
homebullder  sajrs.  "Business  Is  only  fair,  and 

1  certainly  don't  want  to  raise  my  prices — 
but  I  have  no  choice."  In  San  Francisco,  a 
builder  of  apartment  houses  says  he  has  de- 
layed work  on  one  project  to  renegotiate  his 
financing:  he  needs  more  money  to  buy 
lumber. 

nr  NOT  oNt  THn*o,  rr'a  anotkxx 
The  Industry  probably  could  handle  with 
ease  any  of  the  several  problems  Individually. 
But  the  combination  Is  proving  too  much. 
For  Instance,  lumber  mills — especially  ply- 
wood producers — have  plenty  of  capacity  to 
handle  some  increased  demands.  By  adding 
a  third  work  turn,  lumbermen  figure,  ply- 
wood output  could  be  boosted  20  to  30  per- 
cent on  top  of  the  10-percent  climb  to  13.7 
billion  square  feet  already  expected  In  1966. 
But  the  boxcar  shortage  and  the  lack  of  logs 
rule  out  the  addition  of  a  third  shift. 

Similarly,  the  strike-hedge  orders  normally 
wouldn't  be  too  tough  to  oope  with — but  the 
Government's  buying  of  wood  for  use  In 
Vietnam  Is  causing  a  scarcity.  The  Gov- 
ernment purchases  are  no  minor  factor.  De- 
fense buying  from  mills  la  expected  to  hit 
150  million  in  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30. 
double  the  level  of  fiscal  1965.  and  much  of 
the  IncreMe  is  being  squeezed  Into  the  final 
4  montha  of  the  fiscal  year.  Just  last  week 
mills  were  aaked  to  bid  on  680,000  sheets  of 
plywood  for  Vletnain.  an  amount  equal  to  a 
third  of  an  average  plant's  yearly  production. 
The  buying  is  expected  to  continue  heavy  for 

2  more  year*. 

TTie  strike-hedge  buying  accounts  for  as 
much  aa  30  percent  of  current  orders,  some 
mills  say  The  Industry  Is  readying  for 
negotiations  with  an  array  of  unions,  the 
biggest  round  since  1963  when  a  contract  was 
reached  only  after  an  B-week  strike.  Cur- 
r»nt  contracts  expire  In  June.  Until  last 
•*eek.  Industry  sources  said  there  was  a  76 
percent  chance  of  a  strike,  but  a  March  21 
settlement  with  one  union  has  lessened  con- 
siderably the  possibility  of  a  strike,  these 
sources  now  say. 

LOO  AtrO  BOXCAK  SHORTAGES 

The  shortage  of  uncut  logs  is  being  caused 
by  rising  exports,  which  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  Industry  in  normal  times.  Exports  of 
logs  from  the  Northwest  totaled  901  million 
board  feet  last  year,  up  from  835  million  in 
1964  and  only  311  million  in  1962  The  1966 
pace  is  up  stlU  furthw.  industry  officials  says. 

Probably  the  biggest  problem  at  the  mo- 
ment however,  is  the  shortage  of  boxcars. 
Bin  west  c.>««t  mills  say  car  supplies  are 
«b<3ut  25  percent  below  requirements,  and 
they  don  t  see  much  relief  from  a  recent  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commlsalon  order  requir- 
ir.s;  roftds  tr  return  empty  cars  to  the  West 
m-ire   promptly 

Last    month,    the   car   shortage   forced    12 

SttW-miKs    in   Montana    to   close   for   a   week. 

Our  shipping  rate  la  10  to  16  percent  below 


what  It  should  be  for  this  time  of  year,  due 
to  the  boxc&r  shortage,"  says  Ous  R.  Hub- 
bard, traffic  director  for  Simp>son  Timber  Co. 
in  Seattle.  BCany  companies  are  seeking 
other  means  of  transport,  but  find  that  they 
often  are  uneconomic. 

Forest  products  executives  complain  that 
In  general  railroads  haven't  been  replacing 
the  boxcars  fast  enough.  For  Instance. 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  cut  Its  entire  box- 
car fleet  by  about  6.6  percent  since  1962 — 
and  this  Is  taking  into  account  an  order 
last  week  for  ^21  million  of  new  cars. 

THI    LONG    WAIT 

If  the  mills  are  unhappy  about  the  boxcar 
shortage,  so,  too,  are  the  lumber  buyers. 
"We've  had  to  wait  up  to  40  days  for  some 
shipments"  of  Items  usually  available  in  10 
days,  say  a  big  west  coast  wholesaler  who 
has  been  besieged  by  unhappy  customers. 
Adds  a  Cleveland  lumber  dealer:  "Ordinarily, 
we'd  be  buying  up  for  the  slimmer,  but  we're 
ordering  what  we  need  right  now,  because  we 
can't  expect  delivery  for  any  more  than  that." 

While  most  users  may  not  be  strapped  for 
immediate  needs,  many  arc  feeling  the  Im- 
pact of  the  tight  supply  In  another 
way.  And  they  are  feeling  it  hard.  Big 
eastern  buyers  now  are  paying  about  (80  a 
thousand  board  feet  for  green  Douglas  2  by 
4's,  a  key  product.  That's  up  (2  In  Just 
the  past  2  weeks.  All  told,  the  price  has  risen 
about  $12  since  the  end  of  February:  It  cur- 
rently Is  near  the  record  $85  hit  during  the 
Korean  war,  and  is  up  from  less  than  $65 
a  year  ago. 

The  price  of  one-quarter-inch  sanded  in- 
terior-grade plywood  has  shot  up  to  $84  a 
thousand  square  feet,  up  $2  in  the  past  week 
and  $12  since  the  end  of  February.  This 
price,  too,  was  less  than  $65  a  year  ago. 

Forest  products  executives  generally  con- 
tend the  prices  will  go  a  little  higher  before 
leveling  off.  "This  market  hasn't  peaked 
yet:  the  pipeline  Is  still  being  filled,"  asserts 
one  plywood  official.  Says  an  Oregon  Itmiber- 
man:  "Prices  will  go  higher,  then  back  off 
some,  but  probably  vtrill  stabilize  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level." 


WISCONSIN  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  OB- 
JECT TO  PROPOSED  SCHOOL  MILK 
CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
letters  protesting  the  administration's 
plans  to  cut  the  school  mlllc  progrram  by 
80  percent  keep  pouring  In.  This  morn- 
ing I  would  like  to  refer  to  letters  I  have 
received  from  the  administrator  of  the 
Lancaster,  Wis.,  community  schools.  Mr. 
Philip  E.  Myott  and  the  director  of 
cafeterias  for  the  Abington  Township, 
Pa.,  schools  system.  Mrs.  Margaretta  S. 
Plewes. 

Mr.  Myott  writes  that  his  district  "goes 
In  the  red  over  $1,000  each  month  for 
food  services. "  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
tremendous  financial  burden  school 
districts  across  the  United  States  have  to 
face.  By  further  cutting  funds  for  the 
school  milk  program,  the  administration 
Is  simply  Increasing  the  debt  of  schools 
like  Mr.  W[yott's,  who  will  have  to  take 
up  the  s'.ack.  Some  schools  simply  will  be 
unable  to  pay  the  increased  costs.  In 
these  schools  the  school  milk  program 
will  be  virtually  eliminated. 

Mr.  Myott  goes  on  to  say : 

The  school  lunch  and  milk  programs  are 
so  much  a  part  of  our  school  operation  that 
they  cannot  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  Be- 
aldea  providing  needed  nutrition  for  many 
pupUs,  these  programs  are  a  continuing  ex- 


perience In  proper  diet,  good  manners,  and 
social  living. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Myott  has 
raised  a  very  significant  point.  The 
social  living  experience  he  refers  to  U 
most  important  insofar  as  the  culturally 
deprived  children  frcMn  our  Nation's 
slums  are  concerned.  If  the  proposed 
milk  slash  goes  Into  effect,  these  very 
children  will  be  singled  out  as  charity 
cases. 

This  point  Is  effectively  made  by  Mrs. 
Plewes  when  she  states: 

Although  many  details  of  the  President'! 
proposed  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  have 
not  been  clarified,  it  appears  that  this  act. 
If  passed,  may  change  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gi&m  into  some  form  of  cbUd  welfare  pro- 
gram, which  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
administer  on  the  local  school  level,  it 
would  remove  much  of  our  present  support 
for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Of  course  these  remarks  can  and 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  school  milk 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarUmous  con- 
sent that  the  two  letters  I  have  referred 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MONTCOMRT  COUNTT,  Pa. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  PmoxMiKx, 
Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAjt  Senator  Proxmisc:  We  sincerely  ap- 
preciate your  stand  on  the  Children's  Special 
Milk  Act  and  hope  that  Senate  2921  will  pass. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attenUon  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  also  a  danger  that  the 
President's  program  will  severely  mutilate 
the  present  school  lunch  program,  which  In- 
volves, as  you  know,  support  for  a  school 
lunch  which  Includes  milk. 

It  la  our  conviction  that  this  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  an  extremely  effective  pro- 
gram for  the  Improvement  of  the  nutrition  of 
children.  Although  many  details  of  the 
President's  propoeed  Child  NutrlUon  Act  of 
1966  have  not  been  clarified,  it  appears  that 
this  act.  If  passed,  may  change  the  school 
lunch  program  into  some  form  of  child  wel- 
fare program,  which  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  administer  on  the  local  school  level 
It  would  remove  much  of  our  present  support 
for  the  school  lunch  program  and  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  district,  driving  the  cost  of  the 
school  lunch  higher  than  many  could  afford 

We  urge  your  strong  support  of  measures 
to  continue  the  school  lunch  appropriations, 
at,  or  near,  the  level  presently  established. 
If  they  must  be  reduced  we  hope  you  will 
support  a  gradual  reduction  to  be  spread  over 
the  years  rather  than  an  abrupt  deduction, 
such  as  is  proposed  by  the  President's 
message. 

The  school  lunch  program  of  this  district 
alone  Involves  over  500.000  dollars  of  chil- 
drens'  money  per  year  and  we  have  operated 
without  profit  or  loss.  Any  major  change 
In  the  Federal  aid  would  upset  our  entire 
lunch  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MAacaaxTTA  S.  PLrwxs, 

Director  of  Cafeterias. 

IiAtrCASTSB  COMMTTKITT   SCHOOLS, 

£,anca»ter,  WU.,  March  25,  1966. 
Hon.  William  PaoxjfixK. 
U.S.  Senator  from   Wisconsin,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
DcAt    Mb.    PxoxMoii:   We    have    been    in- 
formed   that    the    administration's    budget 
calls    for   a  drastic   reduction   in   appropria- 
tions for  the  school  lunch  and  milk  programs 
for  the  next  school  year. 


We  would  urge  that  you  mipijort  a  budg«t 
that  ■would  increase  such  Federal  ahJs  In- 
stead of  reducing  them.  Our  district  goes 
•In  the  red  "  over  $1,000  es^  month  for  food 
Ber\'lce8  and  we  all  realise  that  prloeo  con- 
tinue to  n»e. 

The  school  lunch  and  nfik  programs  are 
so  much  a  part  of  our  school  operation  that 
they  cannot  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  Be- 
sides providing  needed  nutrition  for  many 
pupils,  these  programs  are  a  continuing  ex- 
perience in  proper  diet,  good  manners  and 
social  living. 

We  think  it  ridiculous  tttat  the  adminis- 
tration try  to  save  such  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  nioney  In  this  manner  while  It 
extends  other  aid  progxanu  In  many 
directions. 

Please  do  all  you  are  abl«  to  see  that  food 
service  aids  are  continued  at  existing  levels. 
Better  yet,  an  Increase  in  these  aids  appears 
to  be  in  order. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pkiup  E.  Mtott,  Administrator. 


JET  SERVICE  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  Gen, 
William  F.  McKee,  Administrator  of  the 
Fedeial  Aviation  Agency,  should  be  com- 
mended for  granting  permission  on  April 
34  to  operate  short-  and  medium -range 
jet  aircrafts  to  and  from  Washington, 
DC.  and  my  home  State  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  reduction  In  time  between 
Mlimeapolls-St.  Paul,  Seattle-Tacoma 
brought  about  by  this  new  service  will 
be  substantial.  For  example,  a  North- 
west Orient  Airlines  fan  jet  will  leave 
Washington  National  Airport  at  6:55 
p  jn.  and  arrive  In  the  Twin  Cities  at  8 :  24 
p.m.,  a  nonstop  flight  flying  time  of  2 
hours  and  29  minutes.  This  compares  to 
the  present  fastest  flying  time  on  North- 
west Airlines  of  3  hours  and  13  minutes,  a 
saving  of  44  minutes.  I^iis  same  flight 
departing  Washington  National  Airport 
at  6:55  p.m.  will  continue  on  to  Seattle, 
arriving  at  10:15  p.m.,  and  Portland,  ar- 
riving at  11:32  p.m.  The  elapsed  time 
to  Seattle  from  National  Airport  wiH  be 
6  hours  and  20  minutes,  a  saving  of  2 
hours  from  the  previous  fastest  schedule 
from  Washington  National  Airport,  and 
10  minutes  faster  than  previous  jet  serv- 
ice from  Baltimore  Friendship  Airport. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  In  mak- 
ing this  move  assures  the  public  the 
benefit  of  jet  service  from  Washliigton's 
doee-ln  airport  a  distance  from  down- 
town of  only  4  ^  miles. 

Last  year,  7  million  people  used  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  as  more  jet  service  becomes 
available,  the  airport  will  serve  8.7  mil- 
lion passengers  in  1970. 

I  salute  the  progress  made  possible 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 


INDIA  AND  THE  CONTAINMENT  OP 
CHINA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  most  pressing  problems  today  is  the 
formulation  of  potentially  effective  for- 
eign policy  alternatives  in  Asia.  What- 
ever course  we  eventually  decide  upon, 
it  must  be  coordinated  with  the  policies 


of  om"  allies.  Joseph  Kraft  Is  an  able  and 
thoughtful  correspondent,  and  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  he  has  a  very 
stimulatii^g  column  on  Indian  views  to- 
ward the  crmUinmmt  of  China.  Siooe 
India  is  one  of  the  most  stable  democ- 
racies in  Asia,  and  since  it  is  the  only 
major  Asian  nation  directly  embroiled 
with  China,  I  feel  our  Interests  are 
similar  and  their  views  may  have  con- 
siderable relevance  to  our  own.  I 
strongly  recommend  Mr.  Kraft's  column. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcdlows: 

CONTAUrXNO    CHINA 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

New  Delhi. — For  better  or  worse,  the  effort 
to  contain  China  through  a  network  of 
midget  dictatorships  backed  by  the  7th  Fleet 
is  crumbling.  What  new  security  system  for 
Asia  can  take  its  place? 

India  affords  a  good  measure  of  the  possi- 
bilities. She  Is.  after  China,  the  second  larg- 
est and  most  populotis  state  in  the  world. 
She  Is  the  only  major  Asian  nation  directly 
embroiled  with  Peking.  A  security  system 
that  does  not  enlist  the  cooperation  of  India 
Is  a  security  system  unlikely  to  work. 

The  first  element  of  a  system  that  can  elicit 
Indian  cooperation  is  that  the  military  com- 
ponent be  rather  small.  This  Is  not  because 
India  Is  still  mesmerized  by  the  Gandhl- 
Nehru  doctrines  of  nonviolence.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  army  is  extremely  popular  here; 
there  Is  a  growing  defense  industry  and,  con- 
sidering the  pest,  a  surprisingly  active  dis- 
cussion of  security  problems.  Right  now, 
India  would  like  more  weapons  for  defense 
against  China. 

But  India  would  prefer  not  to  hare  the 
additional  weapons  if  the  price  were  more 
arms  for  Pakistan.  For  the  basic  Indian 
strategy — the  strategy  used  successfully  In 
the  past  against  Pakistan  and  planned  for 
the  future  against  an  enemy — is  to  get  him 
hopelessly  bogged  down  In  the  trackless  In- 
dian countryside. 

India's  most  successful  commander,  Oen. 
J.  N.  Chaudhurl,  chief  of  the  army  general 
staff,  is  a  soldier  in  the  mold  of  Fabl\iB  Cunc- 
tator,  the  famous  Roman  practitioner  of 
gradual  attrition  tactics  who  gave  Fabian 
socialism  Its  name.  General  Chaudhurl  be- 
lieves that,  even  If  the  Chinese  penetrated 
hundreds  of  miles  through  the  northeast 
frontier  and  Assam,  "we  would  eventually 
break  their  heads." 

For  him.  In  other  words,  space  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  military  weapons.  Indeed,  be- 
cause of  the  space  problem  he  does  not  really 
believe  that  the  Chinese  have  ever  attempted 
or  are  likely  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
India.  "Nobody  can  capture  India,"  he  says. 
"It  Is  too  darned  big." 

Along  with  deenxphasls  on  the  piirely  mili- 
tary, there  goes  an  emphasis  on  entente  with 
foreign  powers.  Aa  main  security  against 
China,  India  looks  quite  openly  to  parallel 
action  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Tnrtiane  expect  that  Washington  and 
Moscow  would  apply  strong  pressures  against 
Peking  if  the  Chinese  put  new  military 
pressure  on  India.  They  expect  that  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  nuclear  power  would  be  cast 
In  the  balance  against  Chinese  nuclear 
power — which  is  one  reason  there  Is  little 
pressure  here  for  India  to  build  or  acquire 
her  own  nuclear  weapons.  As  General 
Chaudhurl  has  repeatedly  put  it:  "Nonallgn- 
ment  is  a  good  policy  provided  that  In  a 
pinch  you  have  strong  allies." 

A  third  element  In  the  Indian  strategic 
outlook    IB    a    play-lt-by-ear    approach    to 


the  problnns  of  China's  tiny  neighbors. 
Given  the  Internal  weakneeaea  of  Bunna  and 
Nepal,  for  example,  India  goes  along  with 
their  efforts  to  fend  off  China  by  making 
coneesBlons.  01v«n  tbe  lnt«mal  cohealon  of 
Thailand.  Delhi  also  approves  Bangkok's 
moves  to  take  arms  against  subversion  sup- 
ported by  the  Chinese. 

With  respect  to  Vietnam.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  an  Indian  who  believes  that  anything 
decisive  ts  going  to  happen  there.  Both  In 
political  and  military  circles,  the  prevailing 
view  Is  that  Asian  security  would  best  be 
served  by  a  local  political  agreennent  guaran- 
teed by  the  great  powers. 

A  period  of  extreme  tension  is  a  period 
of  transition.  Indians  think  that  changes 
In  Chinese  leadership  will  jjrobably  bring  a 
toning  down  of  the  Chinese  militancy.  While 
even  then  they  see  problems  with  China, 
the  belief  Is  that,  with  a  more  conciliatory 
stance  in  Peking,  an  Asian  balance  could 
eventually  be  struck.  To  that  end  the  In- 
dians are  slowly  beginning  to  knit  up  rela- 
tions vrtth  other  large  Asian  countries — 
notably  Japan  and  Australia. 

The  views  that  I  have  been  describing  are, 
of  course,  Indian  views.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily right.  They  are  necessarily  colored 
by  India's  Interests.  Even  allowing  for  the 
bias,  however,  they  have  for  me  a  wider 
significance.  They  represent  the  seeds  of  a 
general  strategy,  the  pieces  from  which,  with 
help  In  Washlngrton,  there  can  be  constructed 
a  new  model  Asian  security  system. 


CONTAINMENT  NOT  ISOLATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  those  persons  privileged  t» 
hear  "Vice  President  Httbert  H  Hum- 
phrey's lucid  and  constructive  discus- 
sion of  our  Vietnam  involvement  on  the 
"Meet  the  Press"  television  program  on 
March  13  found  his  exposition  erf  U.S. 
policy  toward  Red  China  greatly  Im- 
pressive. 

Bellevtng  that  his  remarks  on  the 
American  presence  in  southeast  Asia  are 
deserving  of  the  widest  possible  circula- 
tion, I  have  secured  a  copy  of  that  tele- 
vised press  conference. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  this  doc- 
ument be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Meet  the  Pkess 

Mr.  Sftvak.  Our  guest  today  on  this  1- 
hour  special  edition  <rf  "Meet  the  Press"  la 
the    Vice    President    of    tb«    United    Sutes, 

HUBXXT  H.   HOMPIOKT. 

Interviewing  the  Vice  President  are  eight 
ot  the  leading  publishers  aud  editors  from 
acrobfi  the  country. 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Turner  Catledge,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  Tork  Time*. 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  MUmea|>oUs 
8tar  A  Tribune. 

Robert  Laach.  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  St.  liOuU  Post  DUpatch. 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Poet. 

Barry  Plngham  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier -Journal  and  Tlmea. 

James  A.  Linen,  president  of  Time,  Inc. 

We  will  begin  the  questioning  now  with 
John  Knight  oX   the  Knight   Newspapers. 

Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Vice  President,  despite  all 
of  the  millions  of  words  about  Vietnam,  the 
editorial  opinion,  background,  interpreta- 
tion and  even  the  Fulbrlght  hearings,  the 
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American  public  \a  »tm  divided  and  confu»«d 
aa  to  our  ultimate  aUna  and  objectives. 

Could  you  t«U  ua  what  our  national  pur- 
poM  la? 

Vice  President  HuMKcaaT  Mr.  Knight.  I 
am  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  American 
public  la  oonfuaed.  but  U  there  U  eom* 
conluslon.  then  It  U.  I  think,  the  prtvUege 
and  the  duty  of  ali  of  ua  to  try  to  clarify  It 
and  to  clean  away  the  confualon. 

Our  purpoae  la  to  prevent  the  success  at 
■  U41,i  iwinn  against  South  Vietnam  from  the 
North.  Our  political  objective  Is  to  help 
secure,  with  the  Vietnameae.  their  freedom 
and  their  lndep)endence,  so  that  they  may 
exercise   the  right  of   self-determination. 

Along  with  that  objective  is  the  helping 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  build  a 
new  social  order,  a  viable  economy  with 
stable  governmental  institutions. 

Of  course.  In  order  to  achieve  these  goals 
and  objectives.  It  Is  essential  that  there  be 
peace,  so  the  highest  purpose  of  our  national 
effort  in  Vietnam  Is  to  obtain  peace,  at  least 
the  coodlttons  of  peace  that  make  poeslble 
the  achievement  of  self-determination,  social 
progreas  and  a  better  society  for  thoee  people. 

Mr  Knioht  By  peace  and  since  you  rule 
out  dealing  with  the  Vletcong.  are  you  saying 
In  effect  that  what  the  purpose  Is  la  total 
victory? 

Vice  President  Hu»«ph«kt.  Mr.  Knight,  the 
word  victory  is  often  used — and  if  by  victory 
you  mean  to  thwart  or  prevent  the  success 
of  aggression  against  the  South — yea,  we 
mean  that  kind  of  victory,  but  we  do  not 
nvean  to  conquer  or  to  dominate  any  other 
stata  or  to  desuoy  any  other  regime.  We  do 
not  seek  to  invade  North  Vietnam  nor  do 
we  seek  to  have  confrontation  or  war  with 
any  othar  powers. 

What  we  are  seeking,  sir,  la  a  conference, 
negotiation  that  can  lead  to  the  conditions 
that  can  produce  peace.  This  neceaaltatee — 
one  of  the  conditions,  I  would  hope,  would 
be  a  cease-tire. 

I  am  sure  that  If  we  can  get  any  reep>onse 
at  all  from  Hanoi  that  Indicates  a  desire  for 
peace  that  this  Oovemment  is  prepared  as 
or  this  hour  to  sit  down  and  to  negotiate 
the  conditions  that   make  possible  peace. 

May  I  add  one  flnal  word  about  the  Vlet- 
cong. It  has  never  been  ruled  out  that  the 
views  of,  or  the  words  of,  or  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Vletcong  would  not  be  at  that 
conference  table.  It  has  been  said  by  the 
President  o(  the  United  States  that  this  was 
not  an  Insurmountable  obstacle.  It  U  not 
a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  handled.  If  we 
ever  get  the  opportunity  for  negotiation. 

Mr.  CHAKOLca.  Mr  Vice  President,  you  said 
Friday,  and  I  believe  the  administration  has 
stated  this  on  several  occasions,  that  we  will 
abide  by  the  results  of  a  free  election  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  the  Oommunlste  were  to 
win  such  an  election,  would  this  not  mean 
that  we  have  loat  many  American  Uvet  for 
nothing? 

Vice  President  HtTMPiniaY  Mr.  Chandler, 
we  are  all  students  of  history,  and  I  must  rely 
up>on  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  facta  of 
history  The  Communists  have  never  won  a 
free  election,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
nor  do  I  think  you  have  any  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Communists  would  win  a  genuinely 
free  election  in  South  Vietnam.  This  Is  a 
risk  but  let  me  tell  you.  If  you  never  have  to 
:jHfce  a  bigger  risk  in  yoxir  life  than  this.  Mr. 
Chandler,  you  are  going  to  have  a  life  of  hap- 
piness, tranquillity,  and  aecurlty. 

Mr.  CHANOLxa.  Mr.  Vice  President,  assum- 
ing you  are  correct  in  this  supposition,  how 
effective  now  is  Premier  Ky'*  government  In 
winning  a  political  war  In  South  Vietnam  In 
terms  of  influencing  the  peasants  and  the 
farmera  toward  Prime  Minister  Ky's  point  of 
view  and  against  the  Communist  point  of 
view? 

Vice  President  HtTMPHarr.  I  am  very 
pleased.  Mr,  Chandler,  that  you  emphasised 
the  political  struggle,  because  this  Is  a  two- 


front  struggle  and  war  m  Vietnam.  One  Is 
the  struggle  on  the  military  front  to  provide 
security  and  to  prevent  the  sviccees  of  aggres- 
sion. And  an  equally  Important  and  maybe 
even  mcH'e  Important  ultimately,  struggle  or 
war  Is  the  one  against  social  misery,  the 
struggle  to  build  a  better  society.  This  is 
what  Prime  Minister  Ky  referred  to  when  he 
talked  about  the  social  revolution  that  was 
needed  for  his  country. 

He  said  to  me — and  I  think  you  would  be 
Interested  In  his  words,  because  I  put  pretty 
much  the  same  question  to  him  that  you  put 
to  me.  I  had  a  long  visit  with  him  from 
Honolulu  to  Saigon,  and  that  takes  a  few 
hours  even  by  Jet.  and  he  said  to  me,  "Mr. 
Vice  President,  I  know  we  are  13  years  late  In 
getting  underway  with  these  reforms,  but 
we  are  not  too  late."  And  I  believe  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  Is  really  ex- 
erting Itself  now  to  gain  the  allegiance  and 
the  8upi>ort  <rf  the  peasantry,  to  create  con- 
ditions that  will  improve  the  life  of  the  peas- 
ant and  the  farmer  In  the  rural  areas. 

This  Is  essentially  a  rural  economy,  as  you 
have  well  noted.  And  there  are  training  pro- 
grams underway  for  the  political  cadre  that 
must  go  back  Into  these  countryside  areas. 
I  will  add  one  flnal  word  on  It:  Since  1958. 
Mr.  Chandler.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Vlet- 
cong has  assassinated  or  kidnaped  some 
61,000  village  leaders  and  governmental  rep- 
resentatives. It  Is  against  this  kind  of  back- 
ground, may  I  say,  that  the  struggle  goes 
on  In  Vietnam  today,  to  build  a  viable  econ- 
omy, to  And  a  new  way  of  life,  and  If  this 
program  permits  us  the  time.  I  think  I  can 
show  you  that  many  things  are  underway 
that  are  very,  very  encouraging.  And  I 
only  hope  that  this  Oovernment  will  con- 
tinue In  lU  stability  so  that  we  can  continue 
with  these  efforts  of  reform. 

Mr  CATiEDoa.  Mr.  Vice  President,  to  what 
extent  do  you  think  China  is  Involved  In  the 
present  struggle  In  Vietnam? 

Vice  President  Humphrzt.  Mr.  Catledge. 
I  think  It  Is  quite  well  recognized  that  China 
today  Is  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
munitions,  the  small  arms,  the  tube  artillery, 
the  sheila,  and  so  forth  that  the  Vletcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  use.  China  surely 
Is  an  Ideological  source  of  Irritation.  She 
prods  on  Hanoi.  I  was  Informed  In  several 
capitals  of  Asia  that  as  of  this  time  It  ap- 
pears that  Peking,  China,  the  Communist  re- 
gime, has  the  major  Influence  In  Hanoi.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Vietnamese, 
north  or  south,  are  always  too  happy  about 
the  presence  of  China  In  any  area  of  Viet- 
nam. They  were  ruled  by  the  Chinese  for 
about  a  thousand  years,  and  the  Chinese  are 
not  the  most  popular  typw  of  ruler.  But 
there  Isn't  any  doubt  that  Communist  China 
has  a  slgnlflcant  Influence,  at  least  behind 
the  scenes  and  in  the  Ideological  struggle 
that  Is  maintained. 

Mr.  CAT1.KXJX.  Accepting  your  assessment 
of  the  situation  Insofar  as  It  refers  to  China, 
do  you  think  the  struggle  can  be  settled  In 
Vietnam,  north  or  south.  Just  between  us 
and  Vietnam? 

Vice  President  HcrMPHarr.  Yes. 
Mr.    Catlsdok.  Or    must    we    confer    also 
eventually  with  Pelplng? 

Vice  President  Hukphkct.  As  to  confer- 
ence, sir,  we  have  said  that  we  are  prepared, 
as  you  know,  to  enter  Into  a  Geneva  Confer- 
ence again,  a  Geneva-type  conference  which 
as  I  recollect,  did  Include  Peking,  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Major  powers  are  obvious- 
ly involved  In  this  struggle  In  Vietnam. 
Some  Indirectly,  some  directly. 

We  have  said  that  we  would  go  through 
the  United  Nations  and  that  has  been  re- 
jected. We  have  said  that  we  would  accept 
the  offer  of  the  17  nonallned  nations.  Hanoi 
rejected  that.  We  have  said  that  we  would 
accept  the  good  offices  of  the  Holy  Father, 
the  Pope.  Hanoi  has  rejected  that.  We 
have  said  that  we  would  accept  the  good 
offices  of  the  President  of  India.  President 


Badhakrishnan.  Hanoi  has  rejected  that. 
We  have  said  we  will  go  to  a  Geneva- type 
conference.  The  Soviets  have  rejected  that 
and  so  has  China.  But  we  are  prepared  to 
sit  down  with  anybody  that  wsAts  to  sit 
down  and  try  to  flnd  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  struggle  that  Is  under  way  In  Vietnam. 
Mr.  CowLKS.  Mr.  Vice  President,  at  our 
current  level  of  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam, we  are  losing  about  100  to  300  Ameri- 
can lives  per  month,  plus  several  hundred 
more  wounded  each  week. 

Are  you  concerned  about  the  American 
people's  willingness  to  continue  tolerating 
this  kind  of  casualty  rate  or  possibly  an  even 
higher  casualty  rate  for  the  next  6  months  or 
13  months  or  18  months? 

Vice  President  HuMPHaxT.  Mr.  Cowles 
when  anybody  hears  about  fatalities  or  cas- 
ualties. It  makes  you  very  sad.  But  the 
American  people  recognize  that  this  Nation 
has  a  great  respMjnslblUty  In  this  world  and 
that  with  responsibilities  come  sacrtSces.  I 
have  never  believed  that  a  position  of  lead- 
ership gave  you  any  privilege  or  any  luxuries. 
Actually  It  Imposes  heavy  demands  and 
duties. 

Our  rate  of  casualties  Is.  of  course,  always 
of  concern,  but  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
tell  you.  sir.  that,  out  of  every  100  wounded. 
90  live.  This  Is  the  highest  rate  of  survival 
of  the  wounded  ever  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare. This  Is  eight  times  better  than  in 
World  War  I,  four  times  better  than  In  World 
War  II.  twice  as  good  as  In  the  Korean  war. 
What  is  more  Important,  more  men  do  get 
into  the  hospitals,  and  they  get  there  within 
36  to  40  minutes  to  an  hour  which  Is  a  re- 
markable feat,  may  I  say,  of  rescue,  and  the 
military  service  to  our  soldiers,  to  our  de- 
fense forces  Is  excellent. 

We  do  feel  that  the  rate  of  casualties  upon 
the  enemy  Is  something  that  they  ought  to 
be  concerned  about,  because  that  rate  Is 
running  five  to  one,  approximately  five  to 
one  over  that  of  the  allies,  fatalities  and  cas- 
ualties. And  may  I  say  with  casualties  to 
the  enemy,  from  what  Information  we  get, 
most  of  their  wounded,  severely  wounded, 
die. 

Mr.  COWI.B8.  To  what  extent  do  you  think 
a  continuation  of  our  present  policies  in 
southeast  Asia  will  Influence  next  fall's  con- 
gressional elections,  and  conversely,  to  what 
extent  do  you  think  the  prospect  of  congres- 
sional elections  next  fall  may  influence  the 
administration's  own  policies  In  southeast 
Asia? 

Vice  President  HtJUPHMT.  Let  me  say  nrst 
that  thU  administration  and  any  administra- 
tion that  U  entrusted  with  the  security  of 
this  Nation  cannot  let  the  political  eye  gov- 
ern the  decUlons  that  must  be  made  in 
reference  to  our  national  Interest  and  our 
national  security. 

One  of  the  prices  that  you  pay  In  public 
office  as  an  elected  official  U  the  risk  oi 
making  decisions  at  times  that  are  rather 
unptopular. 

I  happen  to  believe,  that  the  American 
people  understand  what  thU  struggle  Is 
about.  They  understand  that  we  are  not 
fighting  just  for  a  piece  of  geography.  They 
understand  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple: namely,  that  aggression  cannot  go 
unchecked. 

We  have  learned  some  lessons  In  the  last 
25  and  30  years  about  aggressors,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  principle  of  aggression 
should  be  embodied  Into  international  con- 
duct as  a  way  and  a  means  of  gaining  polit- 
ical power  or  national  pollUcal  objectives 
I  have  a  lot  of  faith  In  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  are  a  mature  people,  and  they 
are  an  understanding  people,  and  the  forces 
that  we  have  In  Vietnam  today  manifest  that. 
They  reveal  that.  These  are  the  finest  fight- 
ing men  that  we  have  ever  put  into  the  field 
They  do  their  Job.  They  are  brave,  they  are 
courageous,  they  are  able,  they  are  efficient, 
and  they  understand  what  they  are  there  for. 
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I  think  that  is  a  reflection  of  the  American 
body  politic. 

Mr.  Lasch.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I  would  like 
to  get  back  to  the  subject  of  negotiations. 
Tou  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  what 
Hanoi  has  rejected.  This  week  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  said  that  If  we 
ore  going  to  have  any  movement  toward 
negotiations,  three  things  must  happen: 

1.  The  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam: 

2.  A  substantial  reduction  by  all  parties  of 
all  military  activities  in  South  Vietnam; 
and 

3.  The  participation  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  In  any  peaceful  Ecttlement. 

I  don't  know  how  Hanoi  feels  about  any 
of  these  propKDsltlons,  but  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  In  detail  how  our  Govern- 
ment feels  about  It. 

Vice  President  Humphbet.  Mr.  Lasch,  our 
Oovernment  has  said  that  the  four  points 
of  Hanoi,  the  14  points  of  the  United  States 
In  terms  of  peaceful  negotiations,  the  6  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  25  or  30  of  anybody  else, 
all  of  these  can  be  placed  on  the  table. 
Everything  Is  negotiable,  but  before  you  can 
talk  negotiations,  Mr.  Lasch,  you  have  to 
have  somebody  to  negotiate  with. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  telling  us  the  kind 
of  concessions  that  we  ought  to  make  to 
Hanoi  In  order  to  get  to  the  conference  table. 
Has  anybody  said  anything  to  Hanoi  about 
the  kind  of  concessions  they  ought  to  make, 
since  they  are  the  aggressor? 

What  we  have  said  Is,  we  are  prepared  to 
come  to  the  conference  table  with  no  pre- 
conditions:   unconditional  negotiations,  sir. 

We  are  prepared  at  this  m<mient  to  accept 
a  cease  flj-e.  We  are  prepared  at  this  moment, 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  will  quit  bombing 
the  South,  we  are  prepared  to  quit  bombing 
the  North,  but  you  cannot,  my  good  friend, 
place  upon  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans  the  onus  of  something  that  is  not 
of  their  making.  We  didn't  start  this  strug- 
gle. We  did  not  aggress  against  North  Viet- 
nam. We  did  not  send  our  bombers  against 
North  Vietnam  until  full  regiments  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  were  In  the  South, 
until  It  was  recognized  In  every  chancellery 
and  every  embassy  around  the  world  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  committed  an 
act  of  aggression. 

Any  time  that  the  North  Vietnamese  wish 
to  come  to  a  conference  table,  Mr.  Lasch — 
and  If  anybody  knows  how  they  can  get  them 
there;  we  have  tried  every  way  we  know — 
vt  are  prepared  to  taik  about  every  single 
subject  that  can  be  conceived  by  the  mind 
of  man. 

Mr.  Lasch.  What  I  had  In  mind.  Mr.  Vice 
President,  was  this:  In  our  resolution  which 
Ambassador  Goldberg  presented,  which  is 
now.  of  course,  I  presume  a  dead  letter,  but 
In  any  case  the  resolution  he  asked  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  adopt  called  upon  U  Thant. 
the  Secretary  General,  to  offer  his  assistance 
as  far  as  possible  In  bringing  about  negotia- 
tions. He  has  now  made  an  offer  of  asslst- 
»nce,  as  it  seems  to  him.  of  how  to  bring 
them  about,  and  I  don't  believe  our — do  we 
simply  flatly  reject  these  proposals  of  his? 

Vice  President  Humphrst.  Mr.  Lasch,  we 
had  37  days  of  no  bombing,  total  pause,  de- 
escalation  of  the  war  during  that  37  days. 
During  those  37  days  the  North  Vietnamese 
proceeded  to  move  more  troops  Into  Laos — 
which  Is  a  fact — proceeded  to  move  more 
troops  Into  South  Vietnam,  proceeded  to  re- 
pair the  roads  and  the  rails  so  that  they 
could  continue  to  move  additional  supplies 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

We  already  have  accommodated  point  No. 
1.  and  we  didn't  even  get  a  feeler  from  Hanoi. 
I  thought  possibly  that  Hanoi,  during  those 
"  days,  might,  as  we  put  It,  try  to  confuse 
the  situation  by  Indicating  through  some 
third  party  or  directly  that  maybe  they 
would  like  to  negotiate — which  obviously 
would  have  kept  the  bombing  pause  going. 


Instead  of  that,  we  got  an  arrogant  defiance, 
and  Mr.  Lasch,  In  all  kindness  and  goodness, 
may  I  Just  say  that  I  think  it  Is  about  time 
that  leaders  In  the  world  tried  to  bring  a 
little  pressure  to  bear  upon  Hanoi  as  to  what 
Hanoi  is  willing  to  do, 

I  remember  my  visit  with  Mr.  Kosygln  In 
New  Delhi,  and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  now  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  gone  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
asked  them  to  help  us.  We  have  been  to 
India.  We  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Vletcong.  We  are  in  contact  with  Hanoi — 
If  not  directly,  through  third  parties — and 
directly,  may  I  add.  And  what  did  Mr.  Kosy- 
gln tell  me  about  the  possibilities  of  peace 
In  South  Vietnam? 

He  never  mentioned  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  He  never  mentioned  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

I  dona  believe  that  he  really  ever  thought 
they  amounted  to  anything.  He  said.  "Tou 
win  have  to  negotiate  this  with  Hanoi." 

Hanoi — all  of  the  talk  about  the  NLF.  and 
the  Vletcong  seems  to  have  a  particular 
American  tinge  to  It.  When  you  get  into 
the  councils  of  other  nations,  they  talk  about 
Hanoi.  I  think  they  are  a  little  bit  more 
realistic  than  we  are. 

Mr,  Wiggins.  Mr.  Vice  President,  If  we  ever 
do  have  any  negotiations  or  truce,  what  sort 
of  interim  arrangements  do  you  think  would 
be  acceptable  to  us,  pending  preparations 
for  a  free  election? 

Vice  President  HtrMPHRXf.  Mr.  Wiggins,  I 
think  the  one  great  disservice  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  could  do  would 
be  to  try  to  describe  what  might  come  as  an 
Interim  government  or  an  Interim  solution. 

I  will  say  this,  that  we  are  prepared  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  that  formulation  of  such  an 
Interim  government,  but  we  are  going  to  do  It 
with  South  Vietnam  being  represented  there. 
It  is  their  country.  The  war  Is  being  fought 
In  their  country,  and  1  would  admonish  my 
fellow  Americans  not  to  make  this  an  Ameri- 
can war.  We  are  an  ally.  We  are  not  In 
charge  of  South  Vietnam.  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  a  government.  They  have  been 
there  a  long  time.  This  Is  a  very  fine  people, 
and  I  do  believe  that  we  ought  constantly  to 
keep  In  mind  their  wishes,  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Needless  to  say.  if  we  go  to  the  conference 
table,  we  will  speak  up — and  we  want  peace. 
We  want  It  with  all  of  our  heart,  but  we 
do  not  want  peace,  Mr.  Wiggins,  at  the  price 
of  appeasement  and  at  the  price  of  a  loss  of 
principle.  We  have  learned  that  lesson,  and 
I  hope  that  no  generation  of  Americans  will 
ever  again  have  to  learn  It  once  again. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  have 
spoken  personally  and  for  the  Government 
very  strongly  about  reconstruction  and  so- 
cial change  and  political  Improvement,  but 
can  we  carry  out  a  very  large  program  of 
development  and  social  Improvement  and 
economic  reorganization  with  the  sort  of 
military  tactics  we  are  now  pursuing?  Aren't 
we  going  to  be  required,  instead  of  striking 
and  withdrawing  from  villages  and  riu-al 
areas,  to  take  and  hold  areas  so  that  we  can 
provide  the  people  with  safety  and  security 
behind  our  own  lines? 

Vice  President  HtrxPHXET.  Mr.  Wiggins, 
when  I  returned  from  my  trip  to  the  Far  East, 
I  said  I  had  reasons  to  feel  encouraged  about 
the  situation — the  military  situation — In 
South  Vietnam,  and  one  of  the  reasons  was 
because  we  have  a  plau  of  action. 

We  are.  In  a  sense,  moving  on  a  premedi- 
tated, preconceived  plan,  week  by  week  and 
month  by  month.  We  are  on  the  offensive, 
and  that  plan  Includes  not  merely  military 
successes.  It  Includes,  If  you  please,  the  hold- 
ing of  the  areas  that  have  been  cleaned  of  the 
Vletcong.  At  the  same  time.  It  Includes 
working  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  and 
through  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  countryside. 


This  Is  going  to  be  a  slow  process,  at  least 
for  the  Immediate  future,  but  we  are  not 
Just  going  In  and  having  a  battle  over  a 
village  and  then  retreating.  We  had  to  do 
some  of  that  last  year  In  order  to  contact  the 
Vletcong,  but  the  Vletcong  Is  on  the  defen- 
sive today,  and  the  villagers  are  beginning  to 
cooperate  much  more  with  the  forces  of 
South  Vietnam.  They  are  not  so  frightened. 
The  Impact  of  terror  and  fear  from  the  Vlet- 
cong is  less  meaningful  today. 

I  think  the  most  encouraging  sign  In  South 
Vietnam  right  now  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
getting  Information  from  the  villagers,  that 
the  villagers  are  cooperating  with  the  allied 
forces  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
government  of  Saigon  are  also  receiving 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Vice  President,  when 
you  were  In  Asia  recently,  did  you  hear  any 
discussion  or  did  you  flnd  any  enthusiasm 
for  the  development  of  the  Mekong  River 
valley  along  the  lines  of  the  TVA  develop- 
ment? 

Vice  President  Humphket.  Mr.  Bingham, 
this  Is  the  hope  and  the  dream  of  the  people 
of  that  entire  area.  I  am  very  pleased  you 
have  asked  about  it.  because  most  of  the 
time  when  we  talk  about  southeast  Asia, 
we  are  talking  about  killing  and  fighting 
and  war.  When  I  was  there  the  one  thing 
I  tried  to  stress  was  that  I  didn't  come  there 
as  a  military  expert,  but  I  did  come  there  to 
try  to  effectuate,  at  least  In  the  beginning 
stages,  some  of  the  dreams  and  the  plans 
of  the  Mekong  River  development,  the  valley, 
the  Mekong  valley  regional  development  and 
the  Honolulu  declaration, 

I  said,  "I  come  here  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  President's  commitment  under  the  Balti- 
more speech,"  where  we  pledged  not  only 
aid  to  the  South  but  to  the  North  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mekong.  I  said,  "I  come  to 
you  to  talk  about  the  new  social  develop- 
ment, the  social  revolution  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Ky  and  President  Johnson  pledged 
themselves  to  at  Honolulu." 

I  went  Into  the  Mekong  Valley,  by  the  way. 
I  made  It  my  business  to  do  so.  I  went  to 
see  some  of  the  projects  under  way,  and  I 
can  only  say  this,  that  If  the  Pathet  Lao  in 
Laos  can  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Mekong 
backed  up  by  the  North  Vietnamese  forces — 
Pathet  Lao  being  the  Communist  forces 
there — and  If  the  Thais  lose  out  in  Northeast 
Thailand,  there  will  be  no  Mekong  River 
development. 

One  of  the  real  Important  objectives  In  this 
struggle  In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  permit  the 
social-economic  development  along  TVA  lines 
of  the  Mekong  River.  It  will  do  wonders  for 
the  people,  but  It  can't  come  unless  there  is 
peace. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Sir,  you  were  the  originator 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Idea.  I  wonder  if  you 
foresee  in  the  future  some  usefulness  for 
that  type  of  American  op>eratlon  in  Vietnam? 

Vice  I*re8ldent  Humphret.  Yes,  at  another 
date.  I  think  it  would  be  not  advisable  right 
now  to  put  the  Peace  Corps  Into  South  Viet- 
nam because  of  the  terrible  political  disturb- 
ances and  military  disturbances  there,  but 
the  International  Voluntary  Service  Is  there; 
the  IVS  Is  doing  a  remarkable  job.  I  visited 
with  the  International  Voluntary  Service. 
Mr.  Gardner,  our  former  AID  Director,  is  the 
bead  man  there,  an  American  doing  a  fine 
job.  Some  graduates  of  the  Peace  Corps  are 
there  working  with  them.  And  another 
thing,  Mr.  Bingham,  over  5.000  young  stu- 
dents of  the  universities  In  Vietnam  last 
summer  went  to  the  villages  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese's own  Peace  Corps  program.  We  don't 
hear  much  about  this.  They  went  on  what 
they  call  their  summer  work  project,  and  It 
worked  out  so  well,  sir,  that  It  is  now  a  na- 
tional program,  and  I  witnessed  It  at  work. 
I  saw  It  in  district  8  In  the  slums  and  sub- 
urbs of  Saigon,  and  they  are  doing  fine 
work. 
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VI.-  LrwTM  Mr.  Vice  PrMldent,  you  Tislt«<l 
several  ocher  capital*  on  tbU  recent  trtp 
of  jroun.  and  It  U  often  said  In  Asia  that 
the  argumenta  going  on  in  the  United  States 
tend  to  confxue  Asians  abotrt  our  Intent. 
Did  you  find  that  to  be  true? 

Vice  Preeldent  HT7in>«»rT.  Tea,  In  some 
Instances  I  did.  Ur  Linen.  Asians  do  not 
always  fully  understand  our  mores,  our  cul- 
ture, our  govemmmtal  procedures,  our 
constitutional  procedures.  Just  as  we,  I  might 
say.  fall  to  undertsand  many  things  that 
they  believe  In  as  a  part  of  their  pattern  of 
life. 

But  I  do  believe  that  In  the  main  the 
leaders  of  government  now  know  that  we 
have  the  will,  that  we  have  the  determina- 
tion, that  we  have  the  resources  to  stick  It 
out.  as  we  say.  There  U  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  ?lTen,  of  course,  by  Communist 
propaijanda  to  the  dissent  that  takes  place 
In  our  country. 

But  let  me  make  It  quite  dear,  I  told  the 
leaders  in  two  or  three  nations  that  one  of 
the  reasons  we  were  In  South  Vietnam  was 
to  afford  the  people  of  EBroth  Vietnam  the 
right  o*  dissent,  the  right  of  freedom  of 
choice  EMsaent  Is  a  part  of  onr  way  of  life. 
I  am  not  advocating  that  everybody  should 
dissent,  but  If  you  hare  a  different  point  of 
I  lew.  you  ought  to  be  able  to  state  It. 

Mr  Liinw.  Mr  Vice  President,  seemingly 
the  Chinese  Communist's  foreign  policy  has 
been  suffering  several  setbacks.  Did  you  hear 
anything  in  the  neighboring  capitals  about 
the  situation  in  Indonesia? 

Vice  President  Wuup-hkxt  Of  coarse  I 
heard,  Mr  linen,  about  matters  In  Indoneals. 
Everyone  In  Asia  was  Interested.  Everyone 
was  wondering  what  the  developments  would 
be  I  was  very  circumspect  In  my  remarks 
In  Indonesia  there  is  a  genuine  local  struggle 
for  power  going  on  There  Isnt  an  outside 
force  of  aggression  as  such,  even  though  the 
Chinese  Communists"  political  appMtratm  had 
been  at  work  in  Indonesia  for  some  time. 
But  this  la  a  struggle  within  the  country, 
as  compared,  may  I  say.  or  as  contrasted  to 
what  you  see  in  Vietnam,  where  you  have 
open  aggression  from  another  country  mov- 
ing Into  South  Vietnam  trying  to  overthrow 
a  regime  and  to  change  a  way  of  life. 

I  would  only  say  that  we  are  watching 
very   carefully   what    happens   In    Indonesia. 

Mr  8i»TVAK  Mr  Vice  President,  am  I  to 
understand  from  what  you  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  ready  to  stop  shooting  la 
Vietnam,  with  or  without  negotiations,  with 
or  without  agreements.  If  the  enemy  also 
stopped? 

Vice  President  HtTMpmixT  I  think  It  is 
fair  to  say  if  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
agents,  the  National  Liberation  Pront.  the 
Vletcong.  would  cease  Its  military  opera- 
tions— In  other  words  cease-fire  and  come  to 
the  conference  table — that  this  would  be  a 
proposition  that  would  meet  with  genuine 
acceptance  In  the  United  States. 

Mr  Knight  Mr  Vice  President.  In  discuss- 
ing alms  and  objectives  of  Vietnam  you  did 
not  discuss  one  point.  The  United  Press 
reported  the  other  day  that  you  told  Senator 
Clittoro  Cass  that  our  real  objective  was 
the  containment  of  Red  China.  If  this  re- 
port Is  accurate,  could  you  say  whether  this 
Is  really  our  objective,  and  how  could  this  be 
brought  about? 

Vice  President  HvMviarr.  It  is  my  view 
that  Communist  China  today  Is  the  militant 
aggressive  force  in  large  areas  of  Asia  and 
that  she  Is  using  some  of  this  miUtancj 
through  her  agent  In  North  Vietnam  into 
South  Vietnam. 

I  do  believe  that  containment  of  aggres- 
sive militancy  of  China  is  a  worthy  objective, 
but  containment  without  necessarily  Isola- 
tion. Containment  of  its  militancy,  of  Its 
military  power.  Just  as  we  had  to  do  In  the 
postwar   years    la   Europe,   relating    to    the 


Soviet  Union.  But  at  the  same  time  not 
trying  to  Isolate  from  the  family  of  num- 
kind. 

Mr.  KwiOHT.  Mr.  Vice  President,  my  ques- 
tion was,  was  It  accurate  for  the  United 
Press  to  say  that  you  felt  the  containment 
of  Red  China  was  ovir  real  objective  and. 
secondly,  since  the  Defense  Secretary  says 
they  already  have  nuclear  capacity  within  a 
range  of  500  to  700  miles  and  It  will  be  much 
longer  as  years  go  on.  how  do  you  contain  a 
power  like  that  wlthoxit  getting  Into  direct 
conflict? 

Vice  President  HTJi«PH«rT.  Mr.  Knight, 
first  of  all.  our  Immediate  objective,  as  I 
indicated  to  you.  la  to  prevent  the  success 
of  aggression  on  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  our  view  that  North  Vietnam  is  acting 
with  the  support  and  the  assistance  of 
China,  that  China  has  shown — that  Is.  Com- 
munist China — aggressive  militancy  against 
India,  against  Tibet,  and  surely  against — In 
South  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  it  U  In  the  Interests  of  Inter- 
naUonal  paece  that  China  be  brought  to 
understand  that  aggression  Is  not  a  i>oIlcy 
that  can  be  pursued,  that  It  is  a  dangerous 
policy   In   this   nuclear   age. 

We  have,  of  course,  exercised  a  policy  of 
containment  and  restraint  on  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  past,  and  she  had  nuclear  capac- 
ity far  beyond  anything  that  China  has  to- 
day. The  Soviet  Union  is  a  powerful  nation, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  that  program  of 
responsible  containment,  the  building  of  col- 
lective security  In  the  West,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  probing  and  trying  to  find  ways  of 
communication  has  been  relatively  success- 
ful, and  I  think  It  Is  In  our  Interest  and  in 
the  Interest  of  humanity  that  the  same  kind 
of  approach  be  exercised  In  Asia  where  Com- 
munist China  today  shows  not  only  militancy 
against  the  West  and  against  her  neighbor*, 
but  also  against  the  Soviet  Union,  sir. 

Mr.  KmoBT.  Then  you  are  saying,  in  effect, 
sir.  that  the  United  States  Is  prepared  for 
this  kind  of  a  confrontation  with  Red  China 
If  required? 

Vice  President  HxTMrHaiT.  Every  decision 
that  this  Nation  has  had  to  make  In  recent 
years  has  been  one  that  carried  with  it  ter- 
rible risks.  When  we  faced  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians In  Berlin,  there  was  always  the  risk 
that  it  might  explode  Into  a  terrible  w«r, 
When  we  faced  up  to  the  Russians  In  Iran 
Immediately  after  World  War  II  and  asked 
them  to  get  their  forces  out.  there  was  a  risk. 
When  ws  aided  the  Oreeka  In  the  Oreek  clvU 
war.  there  was  a  risk  of  a  confrontation,  once 
again,  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  surely  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  we 
were  right,  mighty  close  to  terrlbJy.  terribly 
destixictlve  war. 

Unless  the  Communist  leaders  believe  that 
we  mean  what  we  say — I  think  the  worst 
thing  this  NaUon  could  do  for  humanity 
would  be  to  leave  any  uncertainty  as  to  oup 
will,  our  purpose,  and  our  capacity  to  carry 
out  our  purpose. 

This  U  why  I  believe  that  you  resist  little 
aggressions  before  they  break  out  Into  mas- 
sive confrontations.  We  seek  no  confronta- 
tion with  China  or  with  Russia. 

Mr.  KhaoHT.  But  you  would  accept  it? 

Vice  President  HrricPKaKT.  These  are  not 
choices  that  we  make.  Ttoey  are  sometimes 
forced  upon  us  Pray  Ood  that  the  choice 
never  has  to  be  made. 

Mr.  CHAin».n.  Mr.  Vice  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, one  of  oin-  top  mllltsry  leaders,  US. 
Combat  Brig  Gen  Ellis  Williamson,  reported 
to  President  Johnson  at  the  L3.J.  ranch  that 
we  can  win  the  war. 

Now,  this,  to  me,  would  apparently  mean 
that  be  feels  that  we  can  push  the  forces 
from  the  north  back  across  their  border 
and  that  we  can  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
South  Vietnam  and  hold  It  until  the  end  of 
hostilities  take   place. 

Are  we  prepared  to  make  that  commit- 
ment now.  which  would  seem  to  be  a  rery 


long-term  commitment,  and  If  we  are  pre- 
pared to  make  It.  how  long  tn  your  opinion 
win  this  take? 

Vice  President  HrrMPiiarr.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  with  General  WlTBamson,  He 
was  with  the  President  yesterday  when  the 

President    and    members    of    the    Cabinet 

Secretary  Rusk,  Secretary  McNamara,  my- 
self and  others — General  Taylor — met  with 
the  Governors,  and  General  Williamson  gave 
a  full  report.  I  was  so  pleased  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say,  because  1  had  never  talked  to 
General  Williamson  on  my  visit  to  Vietnam 
but  I  came  back  with  the  same  conclusions! 
His  conclusions  or  his  observations  were 
namely  these,  that  things  were  better  mili- 
tarily; that  we  did  have  a  plan  of  operation 
which  we  were  following,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago;  that  the  villagers  were  now  cooperating 
with  the  Government  forces,  that  Is.  with 
Saigon  and  with  the  allied  forces;  that  the 
rate  of  defection  among  the  Vletcong  was 
running  at  over  2,000  a  month;  that  we  were 
being  able  to  break  Into  the  strongholds, 
the  military  strongholds  of  the  Vletcong; 
we  were  defeating  their  main  units,  and 
what  he  is  simply  saying  Is,  If  we  stick  with 
it.  sir.  we  will  have  to  do  leas  of  what  ■one 
people  think  we  might  have  to  do  because 
we  have  it  coming  with  us  now.  But  we 
are  prepared  to  do  what  is  necessary,  ttr. 
Chandler,  to  prevent  the  success  of  aggres- 
sion. I  think  the  American  people  must 
know  that,  and  I  think  they  do. 

Mr,  CHANBua.  Turning  to  another  ques- 
tion again,  Mr.  Vice  President,  regarding  the 
criticism  in  this  country  of  the  administra- 
tion's conduct  o*  the  war  and  the  Impact  of 
that  In  Asia,  specifically.  Is  this  criticism  of 
the  administration's  conduct  of  the  war 
hurting  o«r  efforts  to  hold  the  Ky  regime 
Intact? 

Vice  President  HtncPHary.  Not  as  long  as 
the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  express  its  faith  and  confidence,  I 
would  say.  Let  me  add  one  other  thing, 
Mr.  Chandler.  I  traveled  In  nine  Asian  coun- 
tries on  my  recent  Journey.  Several  of  them 
had  some  differences  of  view  as  to  whether 
we  were  pursuing  the  tactical,  the  right 
tactical  course.  But  I  didn't  And  one  single 
country  that  felt  that  we  ought  to  be  out 
of  South  Vietnam  or  that  really  oonteeted 
our  purpose  In  Vietnam.  And  I  found  every 
one  of  them  knew  that  the  blame  for  failure 
to  achieve  peace  was  oa  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

Mr.  Catucdgc,  Mr,  Vice  President,  one  of 
the  spillovers  out  at  the  dtocusslon  of  the 
situation  that  we  are  Lnvcdved  In  In  south- 
east Asia  Involves  considerable  speculatloa 
as  to  the  political  future  of  some  people 
whom  the  American  i>eople  might  want  ts 
call  to  higher  duty  sometime,  including 
yourself. 

A  basis  for  this  speculation,  some  of  It.  Is 
in  an  unhapplness  felt  by  some  of  your  pres- 
ent or  former — especially  former — spiritual 
klnfolk.  that  you  had  left  the  family  circle 
and  had  gone  off  after  some  sort  of  political 
security. 

I  wonder  how  you  feel  about  that.  If  there 
Is  any  basis,  or  how  do  you  feel  that  this 
speculation  originates,  and  is  there  any  basts 
for  It? 

Vice  President  HtrMrnacT  My  good  friend— 
I  am  not  at  all  sure.  Mr.  Catledge,  who  has 
left  any  family  circle.  I  feel  very  "family" 
and  very  much  a  family  man,  but  let  me 
make  It  quite  clear  that  on  matters  of  na- 
tional security  there  is  no  room  for  basic 
partisanship.  That  ts  No.  1.  We  need  ts 
think  as  Americans,  We  may  have  different 
points  of  view,  but  we  ought  not  to  think 
as  partisans,  and  t  dont  brieve  we  do,  I 
think  it  is  very  encouraging  to  sse  the  tre- 
mendous support  that  oomea  from  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  the  President,  and  may 
I  say  from  the  Democratic  Party,  too. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  the  notse 
of  CTiUclam  is  limited  to  a  few  articulate 
votoes. 
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The  quantity  is  not  always  fully  described 
by  the  velocity  or  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
outcry. 

As  far  as  my  political  future  Is  concerned. 
1  have  never  really  been  able  to  plan  It  very 
well.  Ii^'  Catledge.  and  I  am  not  going  to 
spend  much  time  doing  It.  Not  at  the  ex- 
pense, may  I  say.  of  national  security;  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  life  of  our  people  or  the 
bonor  or  integrity  of  our  country  and  its 
commitments.  I  haven't  the  slightest  Idea 
whether  what  I  am  doing  Is  helpful  to  me  or 
not.  but  I  think  that  what  I  am  doing  Is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  and  I  have  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  when  you  are  In  a  position 
of  responsibility,  you  had  better  do  what  Is 
right.  I  have  sat  In  on  the  councils  of  this 
government;  I  have  studied  long  and  hard 
the  situation  In  southeast  Asia,  and  I  believe 
we  are  following  the  right  course. 

I  was  one  who  thought  we  ought  to  have 
International  responsibility  in  Europe.  I  be- 
lieve In  collective  security.  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  learn  how  to  have  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  stand  together  to  prevent 
totalitarian  power  from  consuming  other  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  and  if  the  principle 
of  collective  security  is  good  for  Europe.  Mr. 
Catledge.  it  ts  good  for  Asia,  for  the  brown 
and  the  yellow  people  of  Asia  and  not  Just 
the  white  people  of  Europe,  and  I  think  It  Is 
just  about  time  we  said  so. 

Mr.  Catledge.  Back  to  the  matter  of  the 
Job  you  are  doing,  which  some  people  say  Is 
more  than  being  a  good  soldier.  I  have  seen 
It  expressed  that  you  are  a  recruiting  ser- 
gecmt.  In  your  recruitment  of  supfxjrt  over 
the  world  let  toe  ask  you  thla  question  very 
frankly:  Did  you  find  In  any  government 
anywhere  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  Amn'- 
Ican  policy  In  southeast  Asia? 

Vice  President  Hctmphret,  I  found  In 
every  government  everywhere  a  deep  concern 
lest  we  withdraw, 

Mr.  Catledge.  My  question  was  "en- 
tbuslasm." 

Vice  President  HuMPHaET.  May  I  say  that 
other  governments  have  their  own  problems, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  those  allies  that 
are  with  us  there  understand  that  we  are 
there  for  the  right  purposes,  and  I  didn't 
find  a  single  government  that  was  critical  of 
our  presence  there,  and  when  you  talk  pri- 
vately to  government  officers,  Mr.  Catledge, 
they  win  tell  you  very  candidly,  very  frankly, 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  aggression  In  Asia 
and  that  that  aggression  needs  to  be  checked. 

Some  of  them  feel  that  the  aggression 
comes  from  other  sources.  When  I  am  In 
Pakistan,  for  example,  our  friends  in  Pakl- 
ttan  were  concerned  about  the  matter  of  the 
power  of  India. 

And.  when  you  arc  In  India,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  power  of  two  or  three  coun- 
tries, Including  Communist  China.  But  I 
didn't  find  anybody  In  Asia  tbat  thought  we 
ought  not  to  be  doing  what  we  are  doing  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I'd  like  to 
a*k  about  China  and  the  United  Nations. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perhaps  new  or 
revitalized  line  of  thought  growing,  which  Is 
tbat  our  firm  position  In  southeast  Asia  may 
tor  the  first  time  make  It  possible  for  the 
administration  and  any  U.S.  administration, 
both  In  terms  of  domestic  politics  and  in 
terms  of  its  effect  on  the  overseas  Chinese 
and  other  countries  In  Asia — for  the  United 
States  to  begin  to  reduce.  If  not  eliminate. 
Its  opposition  to  the  admission  of  China  to 
the  United  Nations. 

A  few  moments  ago  you  referred  to  the 
isolation  of  China  as  being  very  undesirable, 
'rom  the  world.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  this  matter  of  adnuttlng  China  to  the 
UN?  • 

Vice  President  Huiiphket.  One  of  the  most 
fruitful  procedures  underway  In  this  govern- 
ment are  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  Asia  and  China, 
I  think  that  the  American  people  know  l&z 


too  little  about  Asia  and  the  countries  of 
Asia.  They  are  all  very  different,  and  we  need 
to  know  much  more  about  them.  We  are  a 
European-oriented  society,  and  so  Is  our 
educational  structure.  We  need  much  more 
going  on  In  our  universities  and  Institutes 
on  China  and  on  Asia. 

Our  problem  with  China  Is  not  of'our  own 
making.  We  have  had  over  120  meetings 
with  representatives  of  Communist  China, 
One  Is  taking  place  next  week  again  in  War- 
saw, and  those  meetings  start  out  just  this 
way.  whenever  we  seek  to  have  any  broader 
contacts  or  discuss  any  matter  of  mutual 
concern,  the  first  thing  that  the  Chinese 
representatives  says  Is,  "You  must  yield" — 
what  he  says  Is  Formosa,  and  what  we  call 
the  Republic  of  China — "You  must  give  us 
that,  and  if  you  are  not  willing  to  give  over 
the  10  or  11  million  people  who  are  in  the 
Republic  of  China  to  the  Communists," — If 
we  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  they  won't 
talk. 

I  think  Dr.  Falrbank  made  It  quite  clear 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
China  has  a  position  of  Isolating  Itself.  We 
have  only  recently — the  President  has  said 
scholars  should  travel  there,  journalists  can 
travel  there,  doctors  can  travel  there.  We 
have  tried  upon  several  occasions  to  break 
into  China  for  the  purjjose  of  the  visitation 
with  people — people-to-people.  This  Is  the 
beginning.  It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
much  better  relationship.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  wait  until  the  men 
of  the  Long  March,  of  the  Mao  generation, 
are  out  of  positions  of  leadership.  But  In  the 
meantime  we  ought  to  maintain  as  best  we 
can  a  spirit  of  friendship  toward  the  Chinese 
people,  but  recognizing  what  the  regime  Is 
and  making  that  regime  understand  they  can 
not  achieve  their  purposes  by  military  power, 

Mr,  CowLES.  I  am  not  trying  to  lead  you 
into  unwise  speculation,  sir,  but  can  you 
Imagine  circumstances  wherein  Red  China 
may  be  admitted  to  the — ^mlght  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  within  the  next  3,  4, 
6  years? 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  That  Is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  conjecture  about.  China 
today  still  stands  branded  as  the  aggressor 
by  the  United  Nations  In  Korea.  China  has 
never  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations.  She  has  suggested  several  revisions 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  So  maybe  we  ought  to 
get  the  picture  of  China  In  proper  perspec- 
tive. We  are  always  worrying  about  that  she 
is  not  In;  she  doesn't  worry  about  it  at  all. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  she  has  some  things 
she'd  like  to  do  before  she  comes  Into  the 
family  of  responsible  nations,  and  she  is 
busily  engaged  In  doln«  some  of  those  things. 
She  as  yet  has  not  made  formal  application, 
and  even  when  some  others  have  applied  for 
her,  she  has  rebuked  them. 

Mr.  Lasch.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I'd  like  to 
ask  about  something  you  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  lately,  some  rather  hard 
words  about  the  possibility  of  a  coalition 
government  as  one  element  in  an  ultimate 
settlement. 

Isn't  this  substantially  what  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  In  the  Dominican  Republic? 
We  had  a  civil  struggle,  we  have  an  interim 
government  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
and  be  tolerable  to  both  sides,  while  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  an  internationally  super- 
vised election.  What  Is  the  objection  In 
principle  to  doing  In  southeast  Asia  what 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  in  our  own 
backyard? 

Vice  President  HtrMPHXET.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  difference,  Mr.  Lasch.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  In  this  country  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  a  government  in  South  Vietnam  that 
Included  the  Buddhists  and  the  Catholics 
and  the  trade  \mlon  leaders  and  the  peas- 
ants and  so  forth.  Just  as  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  you  have  many  elements  In  that 
government,  but  not  the  Communists. 


When  you  are  talking  about  a  coalition 
government,  we  have  a  coalition  govern- 
ment In  Italy  between  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats and  the  Social  Democrats.  But  not 
between  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the 
Communists.  And  we  are  talking  about 
whether  or  not — the  discussion  was  whether 
or  not  the  Vletcong.  sir.  the  Communists, 
should  be  a  part  of  a  coalition  government, 
at  our  Insistence,  I  just — In  all  due  respect, 
sir,  I  can't  Imagine  that  we  would  insist 
that  we  fasten  upon  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  enemy  which  has  been  the 
terror  of  the  countryside. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I  wonder 
if  you  could  say  anything  about  our  outlook 
in  Thailand? 

Vice  President  Hcmphrxt.  The  Thais  are 
deeply  concerned.  They  feel  themselves  also, 
now,  the  victims  of  subversion,  infiltration, 
and  there  have  been  regular  units,  by  the 
way.  of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  who 
have  gone  Into  northeast  Thailand.  I  think, 
however,  the  Thais  are  aware  of  It.  and  they 
are  taking  preventive  action.  They  are  doing 
a  Job,  may  I  say.  on  their  accelerated  agri- 
cultural development.  I  believe  the  situa- 
tion can  be  managed  In  Thailand. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Sir.  in  view  of  our  heavy  fi- 
nancial commitments  in  Asia,  do  you  see  any 
hope  of  real  progress  in  some  of  the  wars  we 
are  carrying  on  here  In  our  own  country, 
such  as  the  war  on  urban  blight? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  Mr.  Bingham, 
I  noted  yesterday  in  a  discussion  that  we 
had,  that  the  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  that  is  now  dedicated  to  de- 
fense, including  the  war  In  South  Vietnam, 
Ifi  7.6.  That  is  the  same  as  It  was  a  year  ago. 
and  It  Is  just  one-tenth  of  1  percent  more 
than  It  was  2  years  ago. 

Our  gross  national  product  continues  to 
go  up,  and  we  have  put  In  more  money,  may 
I  say,  Into  the  programs  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. 

We  are  hopeful  that  there  can  be  some  de- 
escalation  of  this  struggle.  We  are  hopeful 
that  we  can  get  peace  in  Vietnam  and  if  we 
can,  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  budgetary 
adjustments  that  will  advance  what  I  think 
both  you  and  I  are  very  much  concerned  in. 
the  war  on  poverty,  our  programs  in  educa- 
tion, health,  and  our  urban  blight — pro- 
grams to  eliminate  urban  blight. 

Mr.  Linen.  Mr.  Vice  President,  you  are  one 
of  the  few  statesmen  of  the  world  who  has 
seen  General  de  Gaulle  lately.  Would  you 
care  to  comment  on  his  current  attitude 
toward  NATO? 

Vice  President  Humphrey.  This  attitude 
expressed  by  General  de  Gaulle.  I  think,  is 
one  surely  within  bis  general  expression  of 
attitude  over  the  many  years.  He  believes 
In  an  Independent  France;  he  believes  In  an 
Independent  course  of  action  for  Prance. 

He  wants  total  protection  without  total 
Involvement,  ActuUly  I  regret  this,  because 
I  think  we  have  learned  that  collective  se- 
curity is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  bargain  with  the  nations  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  If  we  are  going  to  make  a  better 
world  out  of  this,  and  to  prevent  aggression. 

General  de  Gaulle  seeks  to  go  back  to  what 
I  call  the  period  of  1914.  the  kind  of  bilateral 
arrangements  that  led  us  through  this  unbe- 
lievable period  of  turmoil  and  tension  and. 
ultimately,  destruction  from  1914  up 
through  World  War  U. 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  return  to  tbat, 
sir,  and  I  don't  think  we  will. 

The  argument  that  Is  going  on  today  Is  not 
between  De  Gaulle  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  between  General  de  Gaulle  and  the  other 
14  members  of  NATO.  We  are  all  partners 
In  this,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  that 
In  mind.  Let's  not  make  this  a  personal 
argument. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Vice  President,  I'd  like  to 
come  back  to  Vietnam  and  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion about  the  Saigon  government.  As  you 
know,  there  have   been  many  reports  tbat 
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the  gOTemment  In  Saigon  la  desul  set  ag&lnat 
peac«talka  and  any  negatlatloui.  Can  you 
t«n  ua  wbat  tbelr  position  U  on  negotlatlona 
today?    You  hare  Jtart  ca(n«  back  rrocn  thore. 

Vice  Prealdent  Kmtrtaarr.  Their  portOon 
on  negotiations  is  the  same  as  the  one  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Prime  Minister  Ky.  Chairman  Thletl  at  the 
National  Unity  Council  have  agreed  with  our 
President  that  they  are  prepared  to  sit  down 
at  the  conference  table  without  any  precon- 
ditions for  uncondltlonBl  negotiations. 

Mr  Lasch.  You  mentioned  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  and  how  Important  It  was  that  we 
stood  up  there,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  It 
was  very  important  that  we  should  and  I  am 
glad — I  think  we  had  to,  and  we  did. 

That  brings  up  the  question  of  the  double 
standard  of  international  conduct.  That  was 
a  case  where  the  Russians,  after  being  con- 
tained by  us  for  many  years,  decided  to  try 
a  Uttle  containment  on  us,  and  we  wouldn't 
stsnd  for  tt.  very  rightly. 

Aren't  we  applying  a  different  standard  of 
conduct  to  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  In 
their  part  of  the  world,  to  the  one  that  we 
claim  for  ourselves  In  our  part  of  the  world? 

Vice  President  HcMFHKrr.  Mr.  Lasch,  I 
didn't  think  that  we  needed  any  contain- 
ment. We  are  not  an  aggressor.  This  Na- 
tion has  given  away  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  since  World  War  11.  We  have  had 
167,000  casualties  In  the  defense  of  other 
people's  freedom.  We  have  aggressed  against 
no  one. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  might 
add.  What  Mr.  Khrushchev  sought  to  do  was 
to  penetrate  with  the  powerful  new  nuclear 
weapons  system  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
we  said  i>o. 

The  only  reason  we  are  In  Europe.  Mr. 
Lasch,  Is  because  Europe  was  a  target  for 
Soviet  Ideological  and  military  penetration 
some  years  back.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
much  more  stable  euid  steady  now.  but  I 
don't  think  we  ought  to  kid  ourselves  for  a 
..Ingle  moment  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  any- 
thing but  a  Communist  power. 

Mr  SrrvAK.  0«ntlemea.  we  have  less  than 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  Wiocrws  Mr.  Vice  President,  do  you 
think  a  reasonable  application  of  the  Keynes- 
l&n  economic  theories  under  which  we  have 
been  operating  now  requires  us  to  raise  taxes? 

Vice  President  HtrMPnaxT.  If  the  costs  of 
defense  go  up  as  the  President  has  said,  if 
the  demands  on  our  public  revenues  are 
larger,  then  we  will  have  to  raise  those  reve- 
nues. We  have  no  Immediate  plans  of  doing 
so.  We  keep  a  very  close  eye  on  the  economy, 
not  only  in  terms  of  revenues,  but  fiscal  poli- 
cies as  a  way  and  means  of  being  able  to 
curb  Inflationary  pressures  as  wen. 

Mr.  Btncram.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  a 
frank  discussion  of  foreign  policy  dllffer- 
ences  among  the  American  people  Is  of  po- 
tential usefulness  to  the  enemy? 

Vice  Prealdent  HtTMPHnrr.  Limited,  If  any. 
I  think,  Mr  Bingham,  rhat  we  ought  to  Just 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  strong, 
mature  nation.  We  have  differences  of  view. 
As  long  as  those  differences  are  expressed 
responsibly  and  In  the  national  Interest. 

I  think  there  are  times  that  certain  more 
abrasive  comments  could  be  subdued,  bnt  all 
of  us  that  hare  been  In  public  life  have 
been  a  little  guilty  upon  occasion  of  being 
anything  but  sweet  and  charitable,  and  I 
suppose  I  stand  guilty,  myself. 

Mr.  LiNSN  Mr  Vice  President,  is  ths 
Democratic  Party  In  the  fall  oongrssslonftl 
elections  In  trouble  because  of  the  war  tn 
South  Vietnam^ 

Vloe  President  HvttPtn*T  I  think  not,  not 
if  the  DemocraUc  Party  understands  Uiat 
the  people  of  the  United  State*  are  a  strone 
people,  that  they  are  a  patrloUc  people,  they 


understand  their  International  re«ponslblll- 
tles.  If  some  Democrats  get  themselves  In 
trouble.  It  wiu  be  Individual.  I  dont  think 
It  win  be  partywlse 

Mr.  Knioht.  Mr.  Vice  President,  as  a  long- 
time liberal  with  100  percent  ADA  voting 
record ,  you  have  In  recent  years  said  some 
very  kind,  things  about  business.  Does  this 
represent  a  change  in  your  attitude? 

Vice  President  HtrMFHuxr.  Not  at  all.  My 
father  was  a  businessman.  I  grew  up  In  a 
business  family.  I  had  business  support 
when  I  was  in  Minneapolis  as  the  mayor  of 
the  city.  I  believe  In  the  free  enterprise 
system.  It  works  better  than  any  other.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  never  found  anything 
quite  equal  to  It. 

Mr.  Chandles.  Mr.  Vice  President,  when 
you  were  In  Vietnam  recently,  were  you  satis- 
fied with  the  lines  of  communication  that 
have  developed  between  our  Government  here 
In  Washington  and  our  military  and  civilian 
personnel? 

Vice  President  Hcmphrxt.  Yes.  sir.  Much 
Improved.  Much,  much  better.  I  think 
that  we  are  doing  much  better. 

Mr.  SnvAK.  I  think.  Mr.  Vice  President, 
that  we  have  oome  pretty  close  to  the  end 
of  our  time.  We  wouldn't  have  time  for 
another  question  and  certainly  not  for  an- 
other answer.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt,  but 
our  time  Is  up. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Vloe  President,  for  being 
with  us  today  on  "Meet  the  Press." 

Our  thanks  also  to  our  special  panel  of 
publishers  and  editors. 


PERSECUTION  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Jews 
throughout  the  world  are  celebrating  the 
festival  of  Pasaover.  It  Is  traditionally 
a  joyous  holiday — a  holiday  that  marks 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  people  from 
oppression. 

At  this  seaaon,  however,  our  Joy  is 
marred.  For  we  know  that  our  happiness 
is  not  shared  by  the  3  million  Jews  of 
Russia  who  continue  to  live  in  a  state  of 
relislous  and  cultural  deprivation. 

We  have  long  realized  that  Soviet  Jews 
are  not  allowed  to  live  out  their  lives 
freely  as  Jews.  They  are  forbidden 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  Jewish 
learning  and  research. 

They  are  forbidden  the  right  to  have  a 
nationwide  federation  of  congregation  or 
of  clergy,  despite  the  fact  that  religious 
Jews  earnestly  long  for  contact  with  Jews 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

They  twe  forbidden  the  right  to  Join 
their  families  in  the  United  States,  Israel 
and  other  countries. 

And  they  are  forbidden  many  other 
rights  accorded  to  other  minority  groups 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  the 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  reduces 
Jews  to  second-class  citizenship  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  attempts  to  shatter  and 
gradually  eliminate  Jewish  historical 
consciousness  and  Jewish  Identity. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  of  even  the 
smallest  Improvements  In  the  lives  of 
Soviet  Jews.  A  few  more  Yiddish  books 
and  a  few  public  statements  against  anti- 
Semitism  are  welcome  signs,  indeed. 

We  must  be  hopeful.  But  we  know 
that  hope  is  no  substitute  for  substantial 
concrete  progress.  Therefore,  we  will 
continue  to  protest  Soviet  policy,  so  long 
as  injustices  against  Sorlet  Jews  persist. 


THE  BOLE  OP  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 
TURE IN  WORL£>  trade;— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  CARLSON 
OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  able  and  re- 
spected Members  of  the  Senate — Senator 
Frank  Carlson — on  March  24  made  a 
speech  before  the  Grain  k  Peed  Deal- 
ers National  Association  In  Chicago 
which  I  think  will  be  of  «)ecial  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Through  his  long  years  of  service  as 
Governor,  Congressman,  and  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  serving  on  such  key  com- 
mittees as  Foreign  Relations  and  Fi- 
nance, Senator  Carlson  is  an  outstand- 
ing authority  on  such  issues  of  the  day 
as  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  International 
trade.  With  his  background  in  agri- 
culture, he  Is  also  a  great  authority  on 
Public  Law  480  and  the  effect  that  our 
present  modem  agriculture  is  having  on 
both  domestic  and  world  problems. 

This  speech  is  thought  provoking  and 
full  of  good  commonsense.  It  Is  an  out- 
standing presentation  of  the  role  of 
American  agriculture  to  world  trade  and 
the  work  being  done  to  expand  our  trade 
in  farm  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  speech  by  my  friend 
from  Kansas,  Senator  Frank  Carlson, 
Inserted  in  the  Rbcohd  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 
Spkbch  bt  Senatob  FIlank  CAai.sON  Bcroax 

THE       OBAIN       Sc      FEXO      DXALtStS      NATIONAL 

AaSOCIATTON.  Chicaco.  Iix.,  Uabcu  34.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  to  meet  with  the  oScers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Oraln 
and  Feed  Dealers  at  Its  70th  annual  convea- 
tion. 

Tour  organization  has  for  70  years  been 
devoted  to  expanding  and  Improving  the 
marketing  of  farm  products,  with  a  gosl  of 
buUdlng  a  better  and  stronger  agricultural 
Industry. 

American  farmers  and  ranchers — together 
with  those  who  deal  with  them — are  the 
nK>st  efflclent  producers  In  the  world.  They 
have  developed  a  faculty  to  put  research 
findings  and  technological  improvements 
Into  practice  on  a  sound  basis.  Their  chief 
problem  Is  markets  and  an  opportunity  to 
adjust  their  productive  enterprise  to  the 
ever-changing  market  opportunities. 

Agriculture's  performance  since  World  War 
n  Is  most  Impressive.  In  the  past  10  years 
the  average  annual  Increase  In  output  per 
man-hour  on  the  farm  was  three  times  the 
ratio  of  increase  In  nonfarm  activities. 

Today — and  for  the  foreseeable  future— 
our  American  famUy  farm  will  be  able  to 
feed  our  people  at  hone  and  make  available 
Increasing  amounts  of  food  and  fiber  (or 
trade  and  aid  and  economic  development 
around  the  world. 

The  most  challenging  crisis  for  the  rest 
of  this  century  wlU  be  the  acoeleraUng  race 
between  food  and  people.  We  are  faced  with 
the  sp>ecter  of  widespread  hunger  and  star- 
vation on  a  scale  the  world  has  never  before 
known  unless  we  begin  today  to  plan  for 
tomorrow's  food  needs. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  must  do  mors 
than  they  are  now  doing  to  meet  future  food 
demands   or  major  •tarrattoa   wlU   be  the 
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most  painful  fact  of  life  on  this  planet  with- 
in 10  years. 

The  production  of  food  and  fiber,  their 
distribution  and  their  marketing  are  Im- 
mediate problems  confronting  our  Nation  in 
this  period  of  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

We  are  faced  with  what  seems  to  be  almost 
insurmountable  problenis — both  domestic 
and  International. 

In  Congress,  we  are  wrestling  with  such 
domesUc  problems  as  taxes,  deficit  financ- 
ing, balance  of  payments,  inflation,  Interna- 
Uonal  trade,  civil  rights,  the  Oreat  Society, 
minimum  wage,  and  reapportlcmment. 

We  also  face  international  preaeures  and 
problems  on  every  continent  on  the  globe — 
Vietnam.  Red  China,  India,  Pakistan,  the 
Congo,  Rhodesia,  Korea,  NATO,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Cuba,  and  Santo  I>oniingo. 

When  you  add  to  these  the  coming  elec- 
tion. I  can  assure  you  the  American  people 
will  not  want  for  concern  and  action  during 
1966. 

The  Issues  In  the  campaign  wlU  be 
discussed  with  great  fervor  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  I  think  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  great  American  states- 
man. Chauncey  Depew,  illustrated  what 
we  may  expect.  During  a  poUtlcal  cam- 
paign, he  told  a  Democrat  colleague  that  if 
the  Democrats  would  agree  not  to  tell  lies 
about  the  Republicans,  the  Republicans 
would  agree  not  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
Democrats. 

rOREIGM'   POLICT 

Our  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  on  dead 
center  as  to  policy  and,  meanwhile  events 
In  most  parts  of  the  world  have  gone  from 
bod  to  worse. 

I  contend  we  must  stand  first  of  all  for  a 
(ortlgn  policy  that  will  serve  the  national 
Interest.  It  might  seems  almost  Incredible 
that  this  should  have  to  be  repeated  over 
•nd  over  again — and  even  defended  against 
sitock.  For  obviously,  if  any  foreign  poUcy 
does  not  serve  our  national  interests.  It  must 
•enre  the  Interests  of  our  enemies. 

Secondly,  and  Just  as  Important,  a  suc- 
cessful foreign  poUcy  can  only  be  a  firm  for- 
eign policy.  Never  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  any  nation  profited  from  weakness 
in  Its  dealings  with  other  nations.  Never 
have  wavering  and  uncertainty  been  of  any 
benefit.  Never  have  delay  and  refusing  to 
f»ce  up  to  hard  choices  put  off  forever  the 
il»y  of  reckoning. 

Standing  firm  Is  the  only  foreign  policy 
that  works.  It  Is  the  only  foreign  poUcy  that 
can  protect  our  interests,  keep  the  peace,  and 
give  us  any  hope  for  ultimate  triumph  over 
to*  Communist  empire.  It  Is  the  only  policy 
that  the  Communists  understand. 

While  our  Immediate  concern  Is  our  war 
In  Vietnam,  we  cannot  overlook  or  under- 
Wmate  the  conflict  between  India  and  Pak- 
l«an,  the  revolution  In  Indonesia,  the  Congo 
»nd  Rhodesia  In  Africa,  the  general  deterio- 
fitlon  of  NATO  In  Europe,  unrest  In  Latin 
imerica,  and.  closer  home,  the  festering  sores 
10  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  the  busl- 
o«s  of  being  a  great  world  power  Is  not  easy, 
wat  power  Involves  greater  responsibility 
wa  sometimes  greater  risks.  This  Is  espe- 
a»Ily  true  In  an  atomic  age. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Amerloans  want  an 
«<1  to  the  war.  It  Is  quite  true  that  most 
«  tnelr  friends  around  the  world  want  It 
ended  too— but  It  Is  not  true  that  Americans 
»M  their  friends  could  accept  peace  terms 
•^  would  humiliate  the  United  States  and 
«««)y  South  Vietnamese  hopee  for  freedom. 

m  no  modem  war  have  Americana  so 
oeartuy  wiahed  themselves  oat— but  sur- 
f««»der  Is  too  high  a  price. 

AORICTJLTiniAL   aXVOLTTTTON 

Our  Nation  U  witnessing  a  revolution,  the 
»«nciutural  revolutton.  and  It  Is  having  a 
CXn 4e8_part  6 


great  impact  on  our  people.  It  Is  sweeping— 
with  a  quickening  pace — throughout  rural 
America. 

This  revolution  has  been  going  on  during 
the  past  50  or  76  years.  It  has  pcu^Ueled  the 
Industrial  revolution  In  Its  effectiveness.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  is  food  production 
such  an  efficient  process. 

Were  It  not  for  this  agricultural  revolution, 
our  phenomenal  industrial  progress  of  the 
20th  centtiry  would  have  been  Impossible. 

We  often  regard  the  steel  Industry,  the 
automobile  Industry,  transportation,  and 
public  utilities  as  the  largest  employers  of 
labor  In  our  Nation's  economy. 

Farming  enxploys  6  million  workers — more 
than  the  oombined  employment  In  transpor- 
tation, public  utilities,  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  automobile  industry. 

Agriculture's  assets  total  $230  billion — 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  ctir- 
rent  assets  of  all  corporations  In  the  United 
States — or  about  half  the  market  value  of  all 
corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

The  value  of  agriculture's  production 
assets  represents  over  $27,000  for  each  farm 
employee. 

Modem  agriculture  Is  a  creator  of  employ- 
ment. Three  out  of  every  ten  Jobs  In  private 
employment  are  related  to  agriculture.  Six 
million  people  have  Jobs  providing  the  sup- 
plies farmers  use  for  production  and  family 
living.  Eight  to  ten  million  pec^le  have  Jobs 
storing,  trans|>ortlng,  processing,  and  mer- 
chandising the  products  of  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  one  crisis  which  I 
feel  Is  kindred  to  the  heart  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers.  It  Is  the  Impending  world 
crisis  Of  mass  starvation — a  crisis  which  Is 
coming  about  at  such  an  amazing  pace  that 
our  national  attitude  and  agricultural 
policies  which  for  30  years  have  centered 
upon  ways  to  deal  with  crop  surpluses,  must 
be  abruptly  and  unmistakably  changed. 

Abundant  evidence,  supported  by  cold 
facts,  undeniably  paints  to  a  world  calamity, 
the  true  Impact  and  effects  of  which  are 
terrifying  to  consider. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  criticizing 
crop  surpluses,  stored  foods,  and  of  the  ex- 
penses Involved,  but  today  these  stored  farm 
foods  are  diminishing  at  a  significant  rate. 

What  Is  very  realistic  is  that  the  wheat 
stocks  of  1.4  billion  bushels  that  we  had  at 
the  beginning  of  this  decade,  have  been  cur- 
tailed to  800  million  bushels  today,  and  by 
June  30  could  be  as  low  as  660  million 
bushels. 

Com — as  well  as  other  feed  grains — Is 
barely  adequate  for  6  months'  consumption 
In  the  United  States  alone. 

Currently,  we  are  paying  farmers  directly 
around  (2  billion  a  year  to  produce  less. 
Through  various  programs,  we  have  idled 
some  60  million  acres  of  land.  Most  of  It 
could  rapidly  become  croplands  again  IX  we 
stopped  planning  to  produce  less  and  gear 
toward  producing  more. 

The  United  States  must  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  release  of  several  mil- 
lion acres  for  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  that  are  now  held  out  of  production 
through  allotment  acreage  programs. 

The  diminished  surpluses  over  the  past  10 
years — through  the  combined  effects  of  land 
retirements.  Govemnxent  subsidies,  and  In- 
creasing agricultural  exports — make  more 
concentrated  use  of  our  farmland  most  im- 
perative. Those  big  surpluses  we  have  been 
hearing  about  for  many  years  simply  do  not 
exist  today. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing our  surpluses  to  unmanageable 
proportions — but  on  the  other  hand  we  can- 
not take  chances  with  our  food  reserve  dur- 
ing present  world  conditions. 


There  ttf«  two  International  trade  pro- 
grants  that  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Grain  and  Feed  Deal- 
ers— the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  universally 
known  as  Public  Law  480.  and  the  Kennedy 
round  In  our  dealings  with  the  European 
EcononUc  Community. 

It  Will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  renewal  of  Public  Law  480  this  year, 
as  it  will  expire  at  the  end  of  1966. 

Public  Law  480  was  enacted  by  Congress 
In  1954  and  since  that  time  has  been  used 
as  a  weapon  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
and  to  advance  the  underdeveloped  natloiis 
of  the  world  along  the  path  of  economic  and 
social  betterment. 

The  benefits  of  Public  Law  480  go  far  be- 
yond the  Initial  alms  of  surplus  disposal  and 
humanitarian  feeding  of  the  world's  under- 
privileged. Prom  a  practical  standt>olnt,  It 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  by  using  the  funds  generated 
from  the  agricultural  sales  to  offset  the  need 
for  dollar  expenditures  In  many  fields  of 
endeavor. 

Public  Law  480  can  continue  to  play  an 
Increasingly  vital  role  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  further  offset  dollar  expenditures. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year  we  will  ex- 
port between  760  and  860  million  bushels 
of  wheat. 

This  program  has  also  played  an  Important 
role  In  developing  many  of  our  new  com- 
mercial markets  for  grain. 

If  we  should  take  away  the  export  market 
that  goes  under  special  programs  of  Public 
Law  480,  we  would  still  be  concerned  about 
surpluses  and  decreasing  acreage  allotments. 
The  immensity  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  can  be  realized  when  we  observe 
that  under  this  program,  we  have  generated 
foreign  currency  equivalent  to  t9 ,403 .200,000 
as  of  June  30.  1964. 

Of  this  amount  t7.290.700,000  has  been 
transferred  to  varloiu  governmental  agencies 
for  their  tise. 

These  funds  are  used  In  foreign  countries 
for  programs  dealing  with  economic,  market, 
educational  and  scientific  development — pay- 
ment of  U.S.  obligations,  common  defense. 
U.S.  Government  buildings.  International 
fairs  and  exhibits,  blnatlonal  centers,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

Eleven  different  agencies  of  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment have  used  Public  Law  480  funds  to 
carry  out  various  programs  which  benefit 
both  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Public  Law  480  Is  now  11  years  old  and 
has  demonstrated  how  American  agricul- 
tural abundance  can  be  xised  to  feed  the 
hungry  while  mobilizing  resources  within 
developing  countries.  In  an  effort  to  move 
these  countries  along  the  paths  of  freedom. 

KENNXDT     R017ND 

In  1962  Congress  passed  what  was  known 
as  the  Trade  Kxptmslon  Act.  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
met  In  May  1963  to  launch  the  Kennedy 
round  and  decided  that  grains  negotiations 
should  be  carried  out  by  a  special  group 
aimed  at  negotiating  a  world  grains  arrange- 
ment. 

This  group  comprises  the  principal  cotin- 
tries — both  importers  and  exporters — con- 
cerned with  International  trade  in  cereals. 
It  has  had  a  number  of  meetings.  In  May 
I9S6  members  exchanged  their  offers  and 
ideas  as  to  the  shape  the  world  grains  ar- 
rangement should  take. 

Under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1062. 
two  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
participate  in  these  negotiations.  Senator 
BiBicorr  of   Connecticut  and  I  have   been 
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appointed  by  tbe  U.S.  Senate  to  participate 
In  these  nieeUngs. 

Congressman  Cecil  Kino  of  California  and 
Congressman  Tom  Ctt«ti8  of  Missouri  repre- 
sent the  Hoiise.  We  attended  earlier  meet- 
ings at  Geneva  and  exp>ect  to  return  this 
spring. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  on  June 
30,  1967.  and  therefore,  It  Is  essential  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  complete  these  agree- 
ments between  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  our  Nation  before  that  date. 

This  is  a  very  tight  schedule,  however  a 
workable  one.  It  has  particularly  set  a  test 
of  win  for  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity Itself.  The  six  Conunon  Market  coun- 
tries have  a  very  short  period  In  which  to 
resolve  their  Internal  problems  If  they  are 
to  return  to  the  negotiations  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Kennedy  round  this  spring. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Convention  of 
Wheat  Growers  at  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  19«6,  Irwin  R  Hedges,  agricultural 
trade  specialist,  stated : 

"To  summarize,  a  world  grains  arrange- 
ment must  hinge  on  three  principles  realis- 
tically related  to  the  world  situation: 

"(a)  The  need  for  meaningful  assurance 
of  access  to  the  major  commercial  markets  of 
the  world  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  to 
comjjete. 

"(b)  the  need  for  all  participants  In  a 
WOA  to  accept  part  of  the  burden  and  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  adjusting  produc- 
tion and  managing  the  supplies  moving  Into 
commercial  markets. 

"(c)  the  need  for  all  participants  In  a 
WQA  to  share  the  responsibility  for  feeding 
the  hungry  of  the  world. 

"These  principles  form  the  three  pillars  of 
our  proposal.  Other  provisions,  such  as  the 
level  of  international  prices  and  the  mini- 
mum price,  would  reflect  the  supply  demand 
balance  created  by  the  provisions  of  the  ar- 
rangement relating  to  the  above  principles." 

When  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1963 
was  passed.  Congress  stipulated  that  no  Onal 
agreements  would  be  arrived  at  and  no  trade 
agreements  consummated  unless  and  until 
agricultural  products  were  given  their  full 
protection  and  assurance  of  benefits  In  tbe 
Kennedy  round. 

The  momentum  of  trends  now  In  existence 
Insures  that  the  gap  between  food  produc- 
tion and  food  needs  In  the  less-developed 
world  will  widen  further.  Some  countries 
will  likely  face  acute  food  shortages  between 
now  and  the  time  when  these  trends  are 
reversed.     We  must  be  prepared  to  respond. 

The  National  Association  of  Oraln  and 
Feed  Dealers  will  play  an  important  part  In 
the  expansion  of  food  and  fiber  distribution 
to  undernourished  and  underdeveloped 
countries.  Our  ability  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute food  to  people  of  undernourished 
countries  could  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween peace  and  war 


SENATE  SHOULD  FOLLOW  HOUSE 
IN  APPROVING  RECOMPUTATION 
OP  ANNUITIES  FOR  SURVIVOR- 
SHIP BENEFITS 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  Tresldent, 
on  January  12,  1965,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  extend  to  Federal  employees 
who  retired  before  October  1962,  and 
who  elected  a  reduction  In  their  annui- 
ties to  provide  survivorship  benefits,  the 
same  liberalized  benefits  currently  en- 
Joyed  by  annuitants  who  retired  after 
that  date. 

The  House  this  week  Incorporated  in 
the  Federal  salary  and  benefit  proposal 
a  provision  similar  to  my  bill,  8.  548. 
The  move  eliminates  a  complicated  and 
Inequitable   pattern   of   annuity   reduc- 


tions which  occurred  In  the  law  between 
April  1,  1948,  and  October  10,  1962. 

During  these  years  since  1948,  both 
salaries  and  annuities  have  iiicreased 
many  times  but  the  increases  in  salaries 
have  been  much  greater  than  the  in- 
creases In  annuities.  As  ,•-  result,  the 
average  annuities  of  persons  retiring  to- 
day are  much  higher  than  the  average 
of  present  annuities  of  persons  retired 
some  years  ago. 

Though  changes  were  made  to  liberal- 
ize the  survivor  provisions  of  the  law  in 
i949,  1956,  and  1962,  they  were  not  made 
retroactive  to  persons  previously  retired. 
Thus,  the  1948  retiree  pays  four  times  as 
much  as  the  1963  retiree  and  receives  less 
survivor  annuity.  The  persons  receiv- 
ing the  least  annuities  have  to  pay  the 
most  for  survivor  protection,  and  their 
survivors  must  suffer  a  lower  percentage 
formula.  The  pre- 1962  retiree  is  penal- 
ized simply  because  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  retiring  at  an  earlier  date. 

Adoption  of  this  important  measure 
would  provide  a  uniform  basis  for  figur- 
ing survivorship  benefits  for  all  retirees 
who  have  elected  such  benefits.  Under 
my  bill,  the  benefits  would  be  Identical 
to  Public  Law  87-973,  for  those  who  re- 
tired on  October  11,  1962,  or  after.  This 
provides  a  simplified  and  xmiform  pro- 
cedure in  figuring  all  costs  of  survivor- 
ship benefits. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Post  OflBce  and  Civ- 
il Service  Committee  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  merits  of  this  proposal 
when  deliberating  the  Federal  salary  and 
benefit  blU. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
INVESTIGATION — CHARGES  OP 
ARCHIE    P.     SHERAR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  corre- 
spondence between  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  myself 
with  respect  to  a  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon,  Edwasd  V.  Long. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chaixmam:  I  have  Just  received 
the  results  of  my  Inspection  staff's  complete 
and  thorough  Investigation  of  the  charges 
made  by  one  of  our  former  employees.  Mr. 
Archie  P.  Sherar,  before  your  subcommittee 
on  March  30,  1966.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  feel  It  Is  appropriate  that  I  share 
these  findings  with  you. 

Before  getting  Into  the  substance  of  the 
investigation,  I  want  to  emphasise  that  in- 
spection re(>orts  directly  to  me  and  is  com- 
pletely Independent  of  Internal  Revenue's 
field  management.  I  call  attention  to  this 
fact  to  stress  that  the  Investigation  was  car- 
ried out  in  an  openminded  and  objective 
manner. 

StmMABT    OF   THX    INVTSTIOATION 

The  investigation  tiimed  up  no  evidence 
that  would  support  Mr.  Sherar's  charge  of 
a  "fix"  in  a  tax  case.  Here  la  a  summary  of 
our  findings: 

1.  It  Is  not  true  that  Mr.  Sherar  was  fired 
because  he  refused  to  remain  silent  about  a 


"fix."  He  was  removed  from  the  Service  be- 
cause he  refused  to  cooperate  and  fumuh 
records  for  the  audit  of  his  own  tax  returns. 

a.  There  was  no  "fix."  The  tax  cases  in 
question  have  t)een  carefully  reviewed  and 
we  found  no  evidence  that  any  were  handled 
Improperly.  The  only  Impropriety  we  dis- 
covered was  the  poor  Judgment  Mr.  Sherar 
used  in  conducting  the  audit  and  In  deal- 
ing with  taxpayers  and  their  representatives. 

3.  There  Is  no  foundation  to  the  allegation 
of  a  personal  relatloruhlp  between  former 
Commissioner  Mortimer  M.  Caplin  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Friedman,  the  accountant  who  rep- 
resented the  taxpayers  on  these  cases. 

What  our  investigation  does  not  reveal  Is 
why  Mr.  Sherar  made  these  charges.  I  can 
only  surmise  that  this  young  man,  dis- 
gruntled by  the  loss  of  his  job,  chose  thli 
way  to  get  even  with  IRS  for  discharging 
him. 

Now  I  would  like  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
factual  detail  underlying  the  results  of  our 
Investigation. 

DETAILED    riNDINCS 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  substance 
of  Sherar's  charges:  that  in  1962  he  was 
forced  to  "fix"  some  tax  cases  by  IlmlUng 
the  scope  of  an  audit  and  by  falsifying  re- 
ports; that  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  his 
group  supervisor  because  "word  has  come 
down  to  limit  it; "  that  word  from  above 
to  limit  the  audit  was  attributable  to  an 
alleged  personal  relationship  between  Com- 
missioner CapUn  and  the  taxpayers'  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Frlednaan;  and  that  Sherar 
was  removed  from  the  Service  In  1966  for 
refusing  to  keep  quiet  about  the  "fix."  A 
brief  review  of  the  facts  should  lay  these 
unfounded  charges  to  rest. 

To  place  this  matter  in  context,  Sherar 
was  first  assigned  the  key  1957  and  1958 
returns  In  question  In  1959.  When  con- 
ducting an  audit  a  revenue  agent  may  under 
certain  circumstances  requisition  related  re- 
turns, if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  agent  sub- 
stantial tax  adjustmenu  would  likely  result. 
An  agent's  Judgment  in  such  matters  Is.  of 
course,  subject  to  the  review  and  concur- 
rence of  his  group  supervisor. 

In  this  case,  the  few  returns  originally 
assigned  to  Sherar  soon  grew  Into  a  wide- 
ranging  audit  involving  6  partnership  and  34 
individual  returns.  It  was  at  this  point. 
In  1960,  that  Sherar  first  came  into  contact 
(and  conflict)  with  Friedman,  accountant 
for  the  Ave  partnerships.  (It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1960  Mr.  Caplln  was  a  law  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  not 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. ) 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  after  the  scope  of  the 
audit  grew,  Friedman  complained  to  Sherar's 
group  supervisor,  at  that  time  Mr.  David 
Rossi,  about  Sherar's  conduct  of  the  audit. 
(It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  Ux  practitioner 
to  complain  to  a  group  supervisor  about  the 
way  a  revenue  agent  is  handling  an  audit.) 
By  this  time,  the  audit  had  grown  to  about 
60  tax  returns.  In  view  of  Friedman's  com- 
plaint and  since  the  principal  issue  was  an 
engineering  problem.  Rossi  decided  to  bring 
an  IRS  evaluation  engineer  into  the  case, 

Sherar  was  Instructed  that  the  engineer 
was  to  handle  this  Issue  and  that  he  was  not 
to  have  anything  else  to  do  with  It  nor  to 
contact  Friedman  or  any  of  his  clients  on  this 
aspect  of  the  case.  Rossi  told  Sherar.  how- 
ever, that  he  was  free  to  continue  his  audit  on 
any  other  significant  Issues  involved.  Dur- 
ing the  time  Sherar  was  under  Roesl's  super- 
vision. Rossi  does  not  recall  Sherar  ever  rais- 
ing any  other  significant  issues  in  the  group 
of  cases.  The  engineering  issue  appeared  to 
be  Sherar's  main  concern,  and  he  was  disap- 
pointed to  have  an  engineer  brought  into  the 
case. 

Through  a  routine  administrative  reaune- 
ment  Sherar  was  transferred  to  Group  Super- 
visor Thomas  Haywood's  group  in  A"£^^ 
1961,  and  took  his  Inventory  of  cases  wltn 
him.     Meanwhile.  Sherar's  audit  had  grown 
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to  over  100  returns  Involving  several  pertner- 
gmps  and  about  30  different  tndlvidualB. 

Shortly  before  llarch  1062,  the  engineer 
finished  his  examination  of  the  principal  Is- 
lue.  Although  be  recommended  significant 
tax  adjustments,  the  net  tax  result  was  more 
favorable  to  the  taxpayer  than  that  originally 
proposed  by  Sherar.  Sherar  did  not  agree 
with  the  engineer's  treatment  of  the  Issue 
but  made  no  formal  dissent  or  written  pro- 
test. 

In  March  1963.  Friedman  again  complained 
about  Sherar's  handling  of  the  audit,  this 
Ume  to  District  Director  Joseph  Cullen  who 
referred  Friedman  to  Group  Supervisor  Hay- 
wood. Fnednum  felt  that  the  tax  assessed  to 
date  In  the  group  of  cases  was  substantially 
correct  and  that  after  2  years  on  the  audit 
Sherar  was  just  looking  for  "nlckel-and- 
dUne"  adjustments. 

Again,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  place 
this  matter  in  its  proper  context.  One  of  the 
major  management  problems  facing  the 
Service  Is  to  carefully  manage  our  workload 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  our  lim- 
ited manpower.  To  help  attain  this  objec- 
tive. It  is  Service  policy  to  keep  our  workload 
as  current  as  possible,  i.e.,  to  emphasize  dis- 
posing of  old  returns  in  inventory  so  more 
recently  filed  returns  can  be  audited.  If  we 
are  to  keep  our  work  current  It  is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  allow  our  agents  to  conduct 
open-end  examinations  and  audit  every  case 
ad  Infinitum.  We  instruct  them  to  audit  a 
return  until  they  are  reasonably  siire  they 
have  arrived  at  the  substantially  correct  tax, 
ttien  dispose  of  the  case,  and  move  on  to 
other  work.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
In  1963  some  of  the  returns  Involved  in 
Sherar's  audit  were  6  years  old. 

After  Friedman  complained,  Haywood  dis- 
covered that  another  taxpayer's  representa- 
tive, a  law  firm,  had  also  recentdy  complained 
about  Sherar's  conduct  as  a  revenue  sigent. 
At  this  point,  Haywood  contacted  Roasl, 
Sherars  former  group  supervisor,  and  both 
supervisors  held  a  meeting  with  Sherar  to 
view  his  handling  of  the  cases.  Haywood 
then  personally  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the 
audit,  found  no  additional  significant  tax, 
»nd  directed  Sherar  to  complete  his  audit 
and  prepare  final  reports  which  were  to  in- 
clude any  significant  issues  Sherar  had  de- 
veloped up  to  that  time. 

Haywood  states  that  he  definitely  did  not 
tell  Sherar  to  confine  his  audit  reports  to 
the  adjustments  based  on  the  engineer's 
findings.  Haywood  also  emphatically  denies 
that  he  was  under  any  pressure  from  any 
of  his  superiors  to  Umlt  the  examination. 
He  states  that  he  directed  Sherar  to  wind  up 
the  audit  because  in  his  Judgment  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  based  solely  on  the  facts. 
He  said  Sherar  was  hopelessly  bogged  down. 
the  cases  were  old,  and  many  other  cases 
tad  been  closed  in  the  same  vroy. 

The  InvesUgatlon  supports  the  sUtements 
n>wl*  by  Mr.  Haywood.  All  other  San  Fran- 
«»co  ofBclals  dlrecUy  Involved  In  this  mat- 
ter sute  that  at  no  time  was  there  any  kind 
M^pressure  from  anyone  in  IRS  brought  to 
J««  on  them  to  limit  the  examination. 
'«ther,  Sherar  was  not,  in  fact,  limited  to 
«*  principal  returns  in  the  case.  The 
record  shows  that  he  made  adjustments  on 
»t  least  four  other  returns  and  assessed  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars  In  addlUonal  tax 
»«alnat  the  taxpayers.  These  adjutmenta 
were  made  subsequent  to  the  time  Haywood 
told  Sherar  to  wind  up  the  audit. 

P«  InvestlgaUon  also  shows  there  U  no 
•ubstance  to  Sherar's  aUegatlon  that  one  of 
we  cases  Involved  fraud.  None  of  the  super- 
visors Involved  can  recaU  Shersr  ever  men- 
tioning the  possibility  of  fraud  in  any  of  the 
esses.  Our  review  of  the  case  files  reveaU  no 
"xUcation  of  fraud. 

Sherar  testified  before  your  subcommltt^ 
"**'  ae  wrote  a  memoraadum  on  March  IS, 


1963,  requesting  that  an  Investigation  be 
made  of  this  whole  matter.  If  he  believed 
there  were  Irregtaarltlee  In  th*  handling  of 
these  cases,  the  proper  thing  to  have  done, 
and  every  revenue  ag«nt  knows  this,  would 
have  l>een  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
Inspection.  This  he  failed  to  do  until  4  years 
later  when  he  was  being  removed  from  the 
Service.  Sherar  did  write  a  memorandum  on 
March  15.  1962.  to  the  Chief  of  the  Audit 
Division,  but  it  did  not  contain  a  request  for 
an  Inspection  Investigation  nor  was  there 
any  indication  In  the  memorandum  that  he 
felt  he  was  being  forced  to  "fix"  a  tax  case. 
Concerning  the  alleged  falsification  of  re- 
ports. It  seems  to  me  that  this  bolls  down 
to  Sherar  not  being  allowed  to  conduct  the 
audit  in  the  way  he  wanted.  'The  judgment 
of  the  agent  conflicted  with  that  of  his  super- 
visor, and  the  result  was  that  the  agent  was 
directed  to  do  something  he  did  not  want 
to  do — wind  up  the  project,  write  his  re- 
I>ort8.  and  get  on  with  more  imp>ortant  work. 
This,  of  course,  is  precisely  why  we  have 
supervisors  and  delegate  authority  to  them. 
We  depend  on  the  mature  judgment  of  out 
supervisors  to  provide  guidance  to  our  young- 
er, less-experienced  personnel.  One  of  the 
most  Important  functions  of  an  Audit  group 
supervisor  Is  to  protect  taxpayers  from  over- 
zealous  agents.  This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  one 
of  the  real  strengths  of  our  tax  system. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  alleged  per- 
sonal relationship  between  Messrs,  Caplln 
and  Friedman.  I  do  not  presume  to  speak 
for  these  gentlemen,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
we  have  interviewed  thMn  and  both  deny 
knowing  each  other.  I  have  never  met  Mr. 
Friedman,  but  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Caplln  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
integrity. 

Sherar's  statements  in  testifying  before 
your  subcommittee  perhaps  most  effectively 
discredit  this  charge. 

When  asked  if  he  knew  for  a  fact  that 
there  wi;s  a  personal  friendship  between 
Messrs.  Caplln  and  Friedman,  Sherar  said: 
"No.  This  was  Just  a  rumor."  Again,  in  his 
own  words,  when  asked  by  you  If  he  had  any 
specific  evidence  that  the  alleged  friendship 
was  the  reason  he  was  not  allowed  to  conduct 
the  audit  as  he  wished.  Sherar  replied :  "Well, 
Senator,  nobody  told  me  that  this  was  the 
case.  Anything  that  I  would  say  would  be 
an  assumption  on  my  part."  And  finally,  in 
his  testimony  before  your  subcommittee  he 
indicated  that  be  is  not  really  sure  In  his 
own  mind  why  he  thought  be  was  being 
pressured  to  limit  the  audit.  The  record 
shows  that  be  cited  four  other  possible  rea- 
sons why  be  felt  this  way.  In  addition  to  the 
alleged  friendship  between  Messrs.  Caplln 
and  Friedman.  Again,  In  Sherar's  own 
words:  "Now,  the  District  Director  may  have, 
because  of  his  own  friendship  or  he  may 
have  wanted  to  avoid  any  embarrassment 
with  the  Commissioner,  or  avoid  any  com- 
plaint going  to  the  Commissioner  or  for  what 
reasons,  or  perhaps  this  was  Just  administra- 
tively expedient." 

Then,  directly  after  this  statement,  the 
record  of  Sherar's  testimony  shows  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  even  know  for  sure 
if  his  District  Director  knew  of  the  alleged 
friendship  between  Messrs.  Caplin  and 
Friedman.  Tbe  more  this  charge  is  exposed 
to  the  light  of  reason,  the  more  absurd  It 
becomes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Sherar  was  discharged  from 
Internal  Revenue  solely  because  he  refused 
to  cooperate  and  furnish  his  records  to  sub- 
stantiate deductions  claimed  on  his  own  tax 
returns.  Every  employee  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue knows  fuU  well  that  hU  own  tax  af- 
fairs must  be  completely  above  board.  He 
also  knows  he  most  cooperate  fully  with 
other  ERS  personnel  when  his  returns  are 
being  audited.  The  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  equity  and  integrity  of  our 
tax  system  demands  that   every   IRS   em- 


ployee be  scrupulously  correct  In  bis  own  tax 
affairs. 

Mr.  Sherar  was  directed  numerous  tlme«. 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  over  a  period  of 
approximately  6  months  to  make  his  records 
available  and  to  cooperate  with  the  agent 
examining  his  returns.  He  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  do  so.  Tbe  district  director  was 
faced  with  no  alternative  but  to  take  disci- 
plinary action.  When  Informed  of  possible 
adverse  action.  Mr.  Sherar  chose  not  to  an- 
swer the  charge.  Consequently,  he  was 
removed  from  the  Service. 

OONCLtlBXON 

In  sum,  I  believe  this  whole  matter  can  be 
attributed  to  the  poor  judgment  of  a  rather 
Immature  Individual.  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware  of  Mr.  Sherar's  erratic  behavior.  In 
his  testimony  before  your  subcommittee,  he 
admitted  his  unauthorized  use  of  electronic 
equipment  In  routine  audit  cases  to  make 
surreptitious  recordings  of  his  conversations 
with  tELXpayers.  Of  the  incidents  of  misuse 
of  such  equipment  uncovered  In  IRS  to  date, 
this  is  the  only  instance  where  a  revenue 
agent  working  a  regular  audit  case  has  been 
involved. 

In  the  light  of  Inspection's  investigation 
and  the  conclusive  results  reported  to  you  in 
this  letter,  I  feel  It  would  serve  no  tiseful 
purpose  for  Mr.  Haywood  and  other  San 
Francisco  officials  to  appear  before  yotir  sub- 
oommlttee  on  this  matter.  However,  if  you 
still  feel  it  is  necessary,  I  will,  of  course,  be 
glad  to  make  them  avallabie. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Shkldon  S.  Cokkm, 

Com  misriomr. 


(Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  190.  89th  Cong.) 

U.S.   Skna'tk.   CoacMrrm   on  trx 

JtnsiciAST,  SuBCOMMrmx  on  Ad- 

IdNSmUTIVX   PSACTXCX  AM9  Pao- 

CKOxntx, 

AprU  S.  19Sa. 
Commissioner  Shzldon  8.  Cohxn, 
Internal  Revenue  SenHce, 
Department  of  the  Trearury, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  CoMifissioNxt:  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  S.  1968.  with  respect  to 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Archie  P.  Sherar. 

It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me  to  pass 
on  the  merits  of  this  Issue  as  none  of  the 
documents  in  the  case  have  been  made  avail- 
able. 

Needless  to  say.  we  would  not  have  per- 
mitted Mr.  Sherar  to  make  such  charges 
without  a  prior  Investigation  if  we  had  bad 
any  inkling  that  such  charges  would  be  made. 
Mr.  Sherar  was  questioned  twice  by  staff 
lawyers.  The  first  time  the  questioning  was 
by  Bernard  Fensterwald.  chief  counsel  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  San  Francisco  on  October 
29,  1965.  Mr.  Robert  Shaeffer  of  the  IRS  re- 
gional counsel's  office  was  present.  Mr. 
Sherar  revealed  that  he  used  clandestine  elec- 
tronic listening  devices  on  ordinary  tax- 
payers, but  gave  no  hint  of  the  situation 
with  Mr.  Friedman.  Mr.  Sherar  was  relnter- 
vlewed  by  Mr.  Oordon  Homme,  assistant 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee,  on  Mcux:h  30. 
1966,  in  Washington  before  he  took  the  stand 
as  a  witness.  On  both  occasions,  be  was 
asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  in  ad- 
dition to  his  revelation  about  electronic 
eavesdropping.  Both  Umee  he  answered  in 
the  negative.  Thus,  despite  these  two  inter- 
views, we  never  had  any  hint  of  the  existence 
of  the  sltuaUon  to  which  he  testified.  How- 
ever, we  were  interested  in  hU  information 
on  tbe  use  of  electronic  listening  devices  on 
ordinary  taxpayers. 
Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaxo  V.  Long, 

Chairman. 
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U.S.  TaxAstrxT  DxPAJtTMXirr, 

Intkbmai,  Rxvcitttx  SWRTtCt, 
Washington,  DC,  April  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Edwako  V.  Long, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  AdministTative 
Practice    and    Procedure,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DiAR    Mb.     Chaisman:     This     Is     to    ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  relating  to 
Mr.   Sherar'a   teetlmony  on  March  30.   1966. 
Our  recordfl  confirm  that,  when  Mr.  Sherar 
waa  interviewed  by  staff  on  October  29,  1965, 
he  said  nothing  which  would  have  necessarily 
alerted  you  to  the  possibility  that  he  would 
testify  as  he   did   with  respect   to  the   1962 
audit.     His  discharge   from  employment  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  March  25. 
1966  would  appear  to  have  affected  his  atti- 
tude toward  what  had  occurred  some  4  years 
earlier. 

We  share  your  regrets  regarding  the  pub- 
licity which  attached  to  his  unexpected  testi- 
mony and  trust  that  you  will  continue  your 
efforts  to  set  the  record  straight. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohkn. 

Commissioner. 


April  6,  1966 


SDCTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  SENEGAL 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  4,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Senegal  celebrated  their  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  Independence  from  French  colo- 
nial rule.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
President  Leopold  Senghor,  one  of  the 
most  astute  politicians  and  Intellectuals 
in  Africa,  the  Senegalese  have  demon- 
strated a  corislstent  trend  In  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  characterize  most 
new  states. 

While  still  largely  an  agrlcxiltural 
country,  Senegal  has  rapidly  expanded 
its  industrial  capacity.  For  example,  its 
Industries  process  such  commodities  as 
peanuts,  phosphates,  oil,  and  tobacco,  for 
domestic  and  foreign  consumption.  Even 
more  diversification  of  the  economy  is 
expected  from  expansion  of  the  tuna 
fishing  market.  A  modest  petroleum  re- 
finery, and  a  fish  cannery  are  now  being 
constructed.  Most  of  Senegal's  economic 
assistance  Is  derived  from  France,  though 
American  private  capital  and  economic 
assistance  have  received  generous  wel- 
come Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
played  and  continue  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  Senegal's  efforts  to  become  a  tnily 
strong  and  modern  republic.  Senegal  Is 
also  cooperating  with  United  Nations  and 
multination  efforts  to  develop  the  Sene- 
gal River  Basin.  A  successful  undertak- 
ing there  will  be  of  monumental  benefit 
to  the  nations  taking  part  therein. 

EXen  prior  to  achieving  independence. 
President  Senghor  and  other  African 
leaders  called  for  a  union  of  the  various 
components  of  former  French  West 
Africa  on  a  Federal  basis.  Senegal'^  par- 
ticipation in  the  African  and  Malagasy 
Union — UAM — and  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity — OAU — clearly  demon- 
strate her  commitment  to  active  intra- 
African  cooperation. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  event  for  which  Dakar. 
Senegal's  beautiful  capital.  Is  host.  That 
Is  the  First  World  Festival  of  Negro  Art 
which  is  scheduled  for  April  1-24. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  join  me  in  wishing  the  people 
of  Senegal  best  wishes  as  they  celebrate 


their  sixth  anniversary  and  as  they  hoet 
this  festival  which  will  play  a  significant 
role  in  increasing  international  under- 
standing. 

May  Senegal's  prosperity  and  progress 
ever  continue. 


TRIBXJTE  TO  MR.  JAMES  DOLAN  OP 
BROOKLYN,   N,Y. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  an  article  honoring  Mr.  Jim  Dolan, 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Metal  Trades 
Council,  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
article,  published  in  the  Civil  Service 
Leader  of  February  22.  1966.  pays  tribute 
to  Mr.  Jim  Dolans  work  in  fighting  to 
save  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  his 
subsequent  work  in  helping  to  relocate 
employees  of  the  yard  losing  their  jobs. 
As  president  of  Carpenters  Local  Union 
2031.  and  unpaid  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Metal  Trades  Council,  Mr.  Dolan  has 
demonstrated  his  able  leadership  in 
helping  employees  at  the  Navy  yard  to 
adjust  to  this  major  social  change. 

I  join  the  workers  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  in  paying  tribute  to  the  able 
job  done  by  Mr.  Jim  Dolan  and  com- 
mend him  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

James  Dolan;  Dedicated  to  Paik  and  Decent 
Treatment  or  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Aros 
"It  has  a  great  past,  but  It  has  no  future. ' 
With  these  words.  It  was  reported,  did  Rob- 
ert McNamara  dismiss  the  subject  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  shortly  after  he  an- 
nounced Its  scheduled  closing.  The  order  to 
close  the  shipyard  was  made  public  on  No- 
vember 19,  1964.  and  Is  slated  to  be  effective 
on  June  30.  1966.  a  few  short  months  from 
now. 

Many  events  have  taken  place  between  the 
announcement  date  and  the  present  time. 
The  Sandot>al,  Intreprid,  Ogden,  and  Duluth, 
all  fighting  ships  of  a  fighting  Navy,  have 
been  completed  and  sent  to  their  places  on 
the  seas  In  the  defense  of  this  country.  With 
unseemly  haste  much  of  the  fine  facilities  of 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  have  been  ordered 
moved  or  destroyed.  The  Hammerhead 
Crane,  the  largest  weight-handling  structure 
In  the  port  of  New  York,  with  a  replacement 
value  of  over  $2  million  was  sold  for  •6,000 
and  demolished  for  the  junk  value.  The 
navy  yard  with  a  record  of  166  years  of 
achievement  was  left  to  the  control  of  In- 
dividuals who  seemed  to  step  out  of  the 
pages  of  "The  Calne  Mutiny"  or  "Mr. 
Roberts." 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  almost 
10.000  men  and  women  workers  during  this 
time?  We  can  answer  this  question  best  by 
looking  to  James  J.  Dolan.  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Metal  Trades  Council,  president  of 
Carpenters  Local  Union  2031.  and  now  gen- 
eral representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Jim 
Dolan,  as  president  of  the  council  represents 
all  the  workers  at  the  shipyard.  For  the 
past  av^  years  he  led  the  fight  to  save  the 
navy  yard  and  later  to  obtain  the  maximum 
in  fair  and  decent  treatment  for  the  workers. 
This  was  a  task  that  required,  In  many 
instances,  16  hours  a  day,  Innumerable  meet- 
ings, frequent  trips  to  Washington,  and  a 
dedication  to  his  fellow  workers  that  borders 
on  the  unbelievable.  It  might  well  be 
thought  that  the  salary  of  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Metal  Trades  Council  must  be  quite 
high.  The  reverse  Is  true;  the  poelUon  does 
not  carry  a  salary.    As  Jim  said  when  asked, 


"My  satisfaction  U  being  able  to  help  the 
devoted,  hard-working  people  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  In  any  way  possible,  especially 
at  this  time  when  most  of  their  falr-weatba 
political  friends  are  not  to  be  found." 

What  has  this  38-year-old  father  of  «u 
been  able  to  accomplish  during  his  time  as 
representative  of  the  yard  workers?  Prior 
to  November  1964,  he  spearheaded  a  drive  to 
keep  the  yard  open  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered.  The  assistance  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  labor  unions,  fraternal,  and  busi- 
ness groups  was  obtained.  Petitions  num. 
berlng  almost  half  a  million  were  collected 
and  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  street  rallies  attended  by  prominent 
political  figures  were  held;  a  letter  campaign 
was  started;  propnased  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  our  lawmakers;  Madison  Square 
Garden  was  packed  with  New  Yorkers  pro- 
testing the  threat  to  the  navy  yard;  and  a 
comprehensive  program  of  public  education 
was  undertaken. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  publicly 
acknowledged,  at  Albee  Square  In  Brooklyn 
having  had  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  future 
repeatedly  brought  to  his  attention.  Despite 
these  efforts  of  Jim  Dolan.  and  the  many  who 
Joined  him  In  the  fight,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.  Robert  Strange  McNamara,  announced 
the  Intention  of  closing  the  yard  that  had 
served  the  Nation  so  well  and  so  long. 

On  November  19,  1964,  the  civilian  work 
force  at  the  navy  yard  totaled  9,625.  The 
average  worker's  age  was  46  with  18  years  of 
service  at  the  yard.  To  this  group,  whose 
only  mistake  was  that  of  choosing  a  career 
with  the  Federal  civil  service,  the  closure 
announcement  was  a  thunderclap  of  doom 
With  their  shipbuilding  skills  not  required 
In  the  New  York  area  and  with  family  ties 
that  In  many  cases  prevented  moving,  they 
felt  they  were  destined  for  the  Industrlsl 
scrap  heap.  However,  at  no  point  In  the  en- 
suing months  did  their  dedication  to  duty 
falter.  They  continued  to  perform  their  work 
on  ships  In  the  same  high-quality  manner 
that  had  long  ago  earned  the  "can  do"  name 
for  the  shipyard.  Conunendatlon  after  com- 
mendation was  received  by  the  yard  for  top- 
notch  work,  performed  on  time. 

top  workmanship 
While  the  shipyard  commander  freely  pre- 
dicted an  Inability  to  produce  work,  the  faith- 
ful men  and  women  continued  to  turn  out 
top  quality  workmanship.  All  this,  while 
they  were  "working  on  their  own  coffin." 
When  this  work  was  finished,  their  jobs  were 
through.  Many  believe  that  this  sterling 
performance  was  in  no  small  part  due  to  the 
leadership  of  Jim  Dolan  and  the  fact  that 
the  workers  knew  that  he  was  there  to  help 
them.  During  this  time  an  out-placement 
program  was  established  and  Dolan  was  suc- 
cessful in  tempering  certain  aspecU  of  It 
that  would  have  worked  extreme  hardship 
on  the  workers.  He  was  also  able  to  have 
layoffs  delayed  until  they  were  required  by 
lack  of  work.  He  continued  meeting  with 
legislators  and  assisted  directly  and  Indirectly 
in  obtaining  the  passage  of  laws  that  pro- 
vided for  improvement  of  both  retirement 
benefits  and  severance  pay. 

On  September  16,  1965,  at  a  testlmonUl 
dinner.  Borough  President  Abe  Stark,  of 
Brooklyn  presented  a  citation  to  Jim  Dolan 
In  recognition  of  his  efforts  "not  only  in  be- 
half of  the  10,000  men  and  women  at  the 
shipyard,  but  also  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn."  The  testi- 
monial dinner  was  attended  by  numerous 
prominent  labor  representatives,  chamber  of 
commerce  officials  and  most  Important  to 
Jim,  many  of  the  workers  whose  Interests  he 
has  so  well  represented. 

Since  that  date  many  of  the  workers  have 
moved  on  to  other  Jobs,  some  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  others  have  retired, 
and  one  of  his  worker  friends  gave  his  life 
while  working  on  the  U3.8.  Intrepid  at  the 
navy  yard.     With   the  last  ship,  the  V3S. 
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Duluth.  gone  from  the  once-proud  Brooklyn 
Nsvy  Yard  the  remaining  workers  are  en- 
ggiged  in  dismantling  or  packing  machinery 
snd  equipment  for  shipping  to  other  loca- 
tions or  scrapping.  The  former  admiral  In 
charge  of  the  yard  has  been  removed,  a  new 
admiral  assigned  and  It  la  hoped  a  final 
phase  of  decent  treatment  for  the  remaining 
workers  has  commenced. 

Thus  the  curtain  slowly  falls  on  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  the  yard  that  has  built 
and  repaired  the  finest  fighting  ships  of  the 
U5.  Navy.  The  shipbuilding  tradition  that 
extended  back  to  the  time  of  Washington, 
JeSerson.  and  Adanos  Is  now  to  be  broken. 
Dolan  has  said  hopefully,  "May  the  time 
never  come  when  American  lives  are  lost  be- 
cause of  the  navy  yard  that  no  longer  ex- 
ists but  whose  ships  are  vitally  needed." 

As  for  Jim  Dolan.  he  will  continue  to  rep- 
resent and  fight  for  fairness  for  his  workers 
until  the  laist  man  leaves  and  the  gates  are 
slowly  swung  shut. 


APPROPRLATIONS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
AI^S  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
today  is  acting  upon  the  appropriation 
bill  lor  fiscal  1967  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies,  with  a  $7 
million  provision  for  the  newly  created 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

As  chairman  of  the  special  Senate  sub- 
committee which  handled  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  this  new  program,  I 
have  a  very  special  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram and  I  therefore  want  to  take  special 
note  of  the  House  action  at  this  time. 

The  $7  million  allowed  by  the  House 
represents  a  cut  of  $6,930,000 — or  almost 
50  percent — from  the  administration's 
request  of  $13,930,000  for  fiscal  1967. 

Most  of  the  $6.9  million  cut  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  failure  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  take  any 
action  at  all  on  a  $5  million  request  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities because  the  program  for  that 
endowment  had  not  been  clearly  formu- 
lated at  the  time  the  House  committee 
considered  the  bill.  The  reason  was 
simply  that  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities,  which  is  establishing  the 
policies  and  guidelines  for  the  founda- 
tion, was  not  sworn  into  office  until  2 
days  after  Dr.  Henry  Allen  Moe,  the  in- 
terim chairman  of  the  Council,  was 
called  to  testify  before  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

I  was.  therefore,  most  pleased  to  note 
that  the  House  committee  In  no  way 
closed  the  door  to  Senate  action  on  the 
request  for  the  Humanities  Foundation 
but  simply  indicated  that  the  decision 
had  to  be  deferred  until  the  program  of 
the  Humanities  Council  became  more 
clear.  The  pertinent  passage  of  the 
House  report  states: 

The  committee  has  passed  over  this  Item 
of  the  request  without  prejudice  with  the 
understanding  that  it  may  be  taken  up  at 
a  later  date  by  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  today  is 
w  state  that  I  shall  lend  my  efforts  to 
senate  consideration  and  approval  of 
the  amount  needed  for  the  National  En- 
aowment  on  the  HumanlUcs.  and  also 
jor  the  restoration  of  the  funds  requested 
lor  the  NaUonal  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  for  administrative  funds. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  make  a  detailed  defense  of  these 
programs  and  state  what  I  believe  are 
the  compelling;  reasons  why  these 
amounts  should  be  restored,  and  I  hope 
that  other  Senators  with  an  interest  in 
this  area  will  see  fit  to  join  me  at  that 
time.  For  the  present,  I  want  only  to 
have  the  Record  show  the  effect  of  the 
cuts  {IS  they  have  come  from  the  House, 
and  in  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  various  articles  and  edi- 
torials from  the  Washington  Post,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Star  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  airticles 
and  editorlfds  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6,  1966| 

House  Winds  Up  Debatx  on  Appropbiations 

Biu. 

(Robert  L.  Asher) 

A  couple  of  GOP  Jabs  at  the  arte  and  at 
spending  In  general  fizzled  under  bipartisan 
rebuttal  yesterday  as  the  House  wound  up 
debate  on  a  $1.2  billion  appropriation  bill 
with  only  minor  changes  from  committee 
recommendations  made  last  week. 

With  a  final  vote  postponed  until  today 
because  of  the  Passover  holiday,  the  House 
backed  Appropriations  Committee  cuts  and 
spending  proposals  for  the  arts  and  human- 
ities program,  Washington's  subway  and  the 
Interior  Department's  fiscal  1967  projects. 

Representative  Wintield  K.  Denton,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior,  shepherded  the  measure 
through  the  minor  skirmishes,  which  In- 
cluded one  move  to  scuttle  the  entire  arts 
and  humanities  request. 

DBTAtLED  PBOPOSALS 

That  amendment  was  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative H.  R.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
who  branded  the  program  to  underwrite  cul- 
tural projects  a  "hearts -and -flowers  deal." 

But  more  Republicans  than  not  backed 
the  proposal,  which  would  provide  $7  million 
out  of  a  tl3.9  million  request. 

Of  the  •6.9  mllUon  cut,  $5  million  had 
been  sought  for  the  humanities  endowment. 
The  request  was  knocked  out  by  the  com- 
mittee last  week  pending  more  detailed 
spending  proposals  from  the  new  Council 
on  Humanities  which  was  sworn  Into  office 
after  the  subcommittee's  hearings  last  month. 

Among  GOP  members  urging  support  of 
the  program  were  Representatives  Silvio  O. 
CONTE,  of  Massachusetts;  Joseph  M.  McDaob, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Frank  J.  Horton,  of  New 
York;  Theodore  R.  KiTPratMAN,  of  New  York; 
and  OoDEN  R.  Reid,  of  New  York. 

Denton  said  the  $7  million  appropriation 
had  been  Justified  to  his  complete  satisfac- 
tion, adding.  "I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
art.  but  I  admire  and  I  respect  the  people 
who  do." 

NXITHKR   side   SATISnXD 

Referring  to  concern  about  his  group's 
cut  In  the  program.  Denton  said  "Neither 
side  Is  satisfied  *  *  *  so  we  might  have 
made  a  pretty  good  figure." 

Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  floor  manager  of 
last  year's  bill  creating  the  program,  pointed 
out  that  the  $5  million  cut  can  be  remedied 
In  the  Senate  and  said  he  merely  was  asking 
that  the  recommendations  "not  be  cut  any 
deeper." 

Urging  approval  of  the  Committee  recom- 
mendation, Thompson  said,  "We  are  not 
tallUng  about  luxuries,  or  window  dressing 
or  hearts  and  flowers.  We  are  talking  about 
the  essential  quality  of  American  life." 

He  noted  that  the  per  capita  expense  In 
the  bill  amounts  to  less  than  4  cents  an- 


nually for  the  arts.     "It  Ls  utter  nonsense  to 
call  that  an  extravagance,"  he  declared. 

MUST    NOT    rNTERTERX 

Several  Congressmen,  Including  Reid,  and 
Representatives  Charles  S.  Joelson,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Jersey;  Robert  N.  Giaimo.  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut  and  Clax7De  Pepper.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Florida,  warned  that  Congress  must 
not  try  to  Interfere  with  the  cxiltural  pro- 
grams to  be  administered  by  the  councils. 

Spending  proposals  for  Washington's  sub- 
way— minus  »8  million  deleted  by  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  provision  that  it  could  be 
sought  In  a  supplemental  bill  if  needed — 
drew  no  discussion. 

Also  unchallenged  was  a  $6.1  million  com- 
mittee cut  In  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission's  request  that  had  been  sought 
to  preserve  parliland  along  the  shores  of  the 
Potomac. 

Representative  Frank  T.  Bow.  Republican, 
of  Ohio,  led  two  unsuccessful  Republican  at- 
tempts to  make  acroes-the-bosoxl  cuts  In  the 
bill,  and  will  try  again  when  the  measure 
comes  up  for  final  passage. 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  4. 

1966] 

Trouble  fob  the  Arts  Foonbation 

Already  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Him:)anltles.  created  by  Congress 
only  last  September,  Is  running  Into  con- 
gressional trouble.  A  House  appropriations 
subcommittee  has  cut  the  *5  mUlion  author- 
ized by  the  bill  for  the  Arts  Endowment  to 
$4  mUllon  and  denied  the  money  authorized 
for  the  Humanities  Endowment  altogether. 
Chief  among  the  subcomxnlttee's  complaints 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  endowments' 
plans  for  spending  the  money  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  detailed. 

This  ccvnplalnt,  however,  cuts  to  the  heart 
of  the  philosophy  behind  the  Foundation: 
that  Federal  support  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities should  t>e  provided,  but  that  it 
should  be  Insulated  from  Federal  control. 
Critics  of  the  bill  originally  protested  that 
nothing  would  more  stlfie  creativity  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  than  the  "dead  hand" 
of  Government,  and  nothing  would  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  realize  their  fears  than  to 
have  the  endowments  answerable  to  a  Con- 
gressional committee  for  their  choices  of 
projects. 

Each  endowment  has  been  provided  with 
a  highly  distinguished  council  of  private 
experts,  who  may  know  little  about  legis- 
lating but  know  a  great  deal  about  the  arts 
and  humanities.  The  amount  of  money  In- 
volved is  relatively  small.  The  principle  at 
stake — support  without  Interference — Is 
large.  The  matter  la  expected  to  come  before 
the  House  this  week.  By  all  means  let  the 
experiment  be  funded  so  that  It  can  proceed 
In  the  only  way  that  success  Is  possible, 
which  Is  to  leave  the  decisions  In  the  hands 
of  the  Foundation  itself  and  Its  councils. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6.  1968] 
Federal  F^jnds  for  the  Arts 

Tlie  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  a  cut  of  tl  million  in  the  al- 
ready mlniscule  SS  million  sought  for  direct 
grants  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Endowment.  Compared  to  an- 
nual public  grants  to  the  arts  In  other  major 
countries,  the  American  appropriation — even 
If  the  full  $6  million  should  be  piovlded — 
would  be  disproportionately  small. 

But  far  more  serious  than  the  proposed 
cut  Is  the  way  In  which  the  House  commit- 
tee has  undertaken  to  Interpose  Its  Ideas  on 
artistic  Issues  for  which  It  has  no  basis  of 
judgment.  Poi  Ccngresc  to  attempt  to  pass 
on  details  of  the  program  would  be  a  grave 
error,  bound  to  lead  to  clmrges  of  political 
interference  In  delicate  areas  where  Congress 
lacks  expertise. 
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"tie  :aw  adopted  Ia«t  year  let  xzp  a  Rattonal 
ArtB  Council,  and  Um  Prectdent  baa  ap- 
potated  to  It  a  civic  minded,  experienced, 
•enaltlve  group  of  men  and  women.  Their 
advice  should  be  followed.  In  Oreat  Britain, 
where  the  Arts  Council  decides  how  to  spend 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  Parliament 
for  the  arts,  the  program  has  worked  Im- 
pressively for  more  than  two  decades.  Waah- 
in^ton  would  be  wise  to  learn  from  the 
British  experience. 

(From  the  Waahlngton  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  &, 
l»«fl) 

PUNDING   CtrLTr«« 

Although  CoogrMs  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  creation  of  a  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  last  year,  the 
Federal  Government's  cultural  program  al- 
ready is  endangered.  The  Issue  Is  money 
and  th«  arena  Li  the  House  of  Bepre«euta- 
tlves. 

tJslng  the  guns  versus  butter  argument. 
Republicans  are  expected  to  attempt  on  the 
House  floor  to  emasculate  the  $7  million  ap- 
protH'tatlon  that  came  out  of  committee. 
The  amount  is  small,  far  less  than  one-one- 
hundreth  of  1  percent  of  the  1967  budget, 
but  the  principle  U  of  great  importance. 
The  foundation  was  established  with  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  artistic 
and  academic  communities,  partly  to  help 
right  the  unfavorable  balance  created  by 
lavish  Oovemment  spending  In  the  sciences 
and  partly  to  provide  seed  money  to  nourish 
growth  In  the  arts  and  humanities  through- 
out the  tmited  States. 

To  grant  the  Foundation  only  token  funds 
In  Its  second  year  would  be  to  dash  the  hopes 
of  persons  who  feel  that  there  can  be  a  crea- 
tive partnership  with  Ooremment  in  these 
fields  and  to  Insult  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans who  have  accepted  poeltlons  on  the 
National  Arts  and  National  Humanities 
councils. 

A  farther  problem  for  the  Infant  program 
was  revealed  In  subcommittee  hearings  when 
It  was  suggested  that  Congress  might  want 
a  voice  In  directing  the  grants  given  out  by 
the  Foundation.  While  rendering  Judg- 
ments as  to  the  amoant  of  money  that 
should  be  budgeted  for  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  each  year.  Congress  ought  to 
show  the  same  disinterest  toward  Individual 
grants  and  programs  as  It  does  In  the  sci- 
ences. To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  disrupt 
the  program  by  alienating  the  advisory  coun- 
cils or  to  make  it  another  pork  barrel. 

Friends  of  the  Bsundatlon  In  the  Congress 
should  muster  their  forces,  for  If  their  crea- 
tion is  to  grow,  prosper  and  retain  a  neces- 
wry   Independence.   Its  case  mtist  be  made 
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Phvnt  Fooum 

The  House  ApproprtaUona  Committee  baa 
cut  almost  in  half  the  rwjUMt  for  funds  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  The  request  was  for  Just  under 
»14  million  for  19*7.  The  committee  has 
recommended  ^7  million. 

This  Is  a  great  mistake  on  the  face  of  It. 
Last  year  was  the  ftrst  time  the  Government 
feebly  ventured  Into  the  field  of  assistance  to 
the  arts,  although  It  has  long  been  under- 
in-Ulng  large  areas  of  sdentlflc  endeavor. 
The  first  year's  program,  announced  last  No- 
ember  by  Chahroan  Roger  L,  Stevens, 
■■howed  courage  Imagination,  and  much  ex- 
pert iho  !i5ht  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
thw  qiiRittlea  win  dlmtnlsh.  There  Is  no 
n-iMm  -o  beUe^  the  need  for  financial  help 
w:;i  -linimWi. 

T^5r  "xifrncf  f  the  National  Foundation 
arid  tR  KrlowTn-nts  and  Councils  In  the 
A.-.a  and  the  Humanities  has  been  one  of  the 
most   encouraging  signs   of   tbeae  times.     It 


has  meant  national  concern  for  tbe  higher 
reaches  and  the  higher  rewards  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  a  concern  very  long  overdue.  The 
penny-pinching  spirit  e^-lnced  by  the  com- 
mittee la  a  discouraging  reminder  of  the  days 
when  Congress  could  laugh  at  the  very  Idea 
of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  sums  involved  are  trifling  cotnpared 
to  tbe  overall  budget  and  compared  to  the 
very  real  ikeeds  In  those  fields  ot  culture  and 
learning.  But  they  are  enormous  In  relation 
to  the  past  and  as  omens  for  the  future. 

When  the  matter  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  week,  that  body  should  restore  the 
cuts. 

(From  th«  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 
Apr.  5.  1M8) 

"Know  NoTHUfos"  Come  Ai.rvc  AoAor 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 
The  "Know  Nothings"  are  coming  to  life 
again  in  Congress  under  cover  of  President 
Johnson's  call  for  doo^estlc  economies.  Their 
Immediate  target  is  the  National  Foundation 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  whose  request 
for  $14  million  for  1967  has  been  cut  to 
•7  million  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Washington  has  only  Just  l>een  getting 
accustomed  to  some  slight  deference  by 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  It  has  ventured  to  hope 
that  the  days  when  the  late  Senator  Robert 
S.  Kerr  set  the  culttu-al  tone  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  with  ridicule  of  esthetics  were 
gone  forever. 

Public  debate  this  week  wUl  reveal  House 
sentiment  toward  crippling  the  program  put 
together  with  Idealism  and  Intelligence  by 
Foundation  Chairman  Roger  L.  Stevens.  If 
the  cuts  are  restored  and  maintained  by  the 
Senate,  the  discouraging  glimpses  of  what 
went  on  behind  the  scenes  may  be  forgotten. 
Yet  they  should  not  be  They  show  that 
the  trend  set  in  motion  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  carried  forward  by  President 
axkd  Mrs.  Johnson  could  be  reversed  if  Its 
adherents  and  defenders  do  not  work  hard 
to  sustain  It. 

The  attackers  are  not  at  all  oonflned  to 
the  old  conservative  coalition  or  Ooldwater 
Republicans.  House  Republican  leaders  say 
they  will  not  oppose  the  program  as  a  party 
matter,  that  m  fact  there  has  been  no  minor- 
ity discussion  of  It. 

This  Is  an  intelligent  political  decision 
Republicans  have  too  long  been  alienated 
from  the  Intellectual  conununlty,  and  It  is 
a  major  problem  In  their  effort  to  restore 
Ideas  and  tone  to  their  political  dialog. 
For  Kennedy  the  Intellectuals  had  a  natural 
affinity  but  they  have  been  alienated  from 
Johnson  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  and  in  matters 
of  form. 

The  arts  and  humanities  program  Is  so 
minor  in  contrast  to  vast  Federal  appropria- 
tions no  one  Congressman  will  be  much  af- 
fected by  his  vote  for  it.  But  opposition 
win  be  construed  by  the  Intellectuals  as  hoa- 
tlllty. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  oppoalUon  In  private 
sessions  was  set  off  my  Members  IdenUfled 
with  the  Johnson  party.  Other  Democrats 
professed  themselves  nonplussed  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  same  old  sequence  occurred 
that  Is  sadly  familiar  here.  Is  the  President 
really  for  the  bill?  When  others  were  being 
urged  to  fight  for  it  why  were  not  his  friends 
called?  The  questions  are  multfplylng  and 
the  rollcall  will  be  watched  with  unusual 
care. 

Some  of  the  private  debate  was  useful  and 
friendly  even  though  It  revealed  doubts. 
The  House  group  Is  cle«wly  unsure  what  lu 
role  ought  to  be  in  a  Federal  cultural  pro- 
gram and  how  much  control  It  should  at- 
tempt to  exercise.  Stevens  remained  eool 
and  tactful  under  questions  that  showed  the 
gap  between  his  point  of  view  and  tbe  ques- 
tioner's. 


Those  who  beltere  in  the  new  effort  argue 
that  It  la  only  fair  to  give  the  dedicated 
Stevens  a  chance,  and  enough  money  to  giv, 
the  program  at  least  an  even  chance  of  sur- 
vival. 


(Prom  tbe  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr   5 
1966] 

CAFTrax.  OPsaA  Roitse 

For  years  every  city  in  Furope  has  had  its 
own  opera  house  while  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  has  had  none.  Not  only  have 
such  famous  cities  as  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Mi- 
lan long  enjoyed  l)eautlful  government- 
owned  opera  houses,  but  even  an  obscure 
city  like  Socchl  In  southern  Russia  has  its 
own  attractive  opera  house. 

Almost  every  European  country  also  has 
Its  government-sponsored  art  and  cultural 
centers.  Recently  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administrations  have  secured  small  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  to  promote  arts 
and  culture  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
though  this  year,  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  amount  has  been  whittled  down  to 
•6   million. 

Today,  however.  Reptihlican  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Commltlet.  led  by 
Frank  Bow.  of  Ohio,  and  Glem  Lipscomb,  ot 
California,  are  lying  In  wait  for  the  arts  and 
culture  money  ready  to  meat  ax  It  altogether. 

Chief  Republican  champions  of  cultur« 
are  Bin  Rxithl,  of  South  Dakota,  only  Amer- 
ican Indian  in  Congress,  and  Sn.vio  Coirn, 
from  Massachusetts. 
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STREAMUNINQ  OP  APPOINTMENTS 
OP  CONSULAR  OFFICERS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago — In  fact,  almost  2  years 
ago — the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions began  exploring  with  the  Depart- 
ment ot  State  the  feasibility  of  stream- 
lining the  so-called  routine  Foreign  Serv- 
ice lists  with  a  view  toward  eliminating 
unnecessary  conflrmatlons. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  now  announced  a  simpli- 
fied procedure  for  the  appointment  and 
assignment  of  Foreign  Service  personnel 
who  perform  consular  functions. 

The  handling  of  these  nominations  In 
the  past  has,  to  be  sure,  not  been  an  ex- 
cessive burden  on  the  Senate  or  on  the 
committee.  The  principal  beneflciary  of 
this  change  Is  the  Department  Itself  by 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  paper- 
work, and  I  commend  the  Department 
for  taking  this  step. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Department  of  State  News- 
letter of  March  1966.  entitled  "The  New 
Procedures  for  Appointment  and  Assign- 
ment of  Consular  OflQcers"  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  together  with 
the  correspondence  leading  up  to  tbe  an- 
nounced change. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed, 
as  follows: 

( Department  of  State  Newsletter, 

March  1906) 

The  New  PRocEDUMEa  ron  Appotntment  ano 

Assign  MSMT  or  CX>KSTTt.AB  Omcass 

A  aew  procedure  for  tbe  E^ipointment  and 

assignment  of  Foralgn  Service  personnel  who 

perform  ooxksular  functions  was  announced 

this  month. 

The  new  procedure  will  eliminate  consid- 
erable paperwork,  and  also  enable  the  De- 
partment to  tailor  consular  titles  to  assign- 
ments. 


As  outlined  in  Foreign  Affairs  Manual  Cir- 
cular No.  389  of  March  11.  officers  In  the  For- 
eign Service  who  are  to  perform  consular 
functions  will  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  of  America — instead  of  as  vice  con- 
suls, consuls,  or  consuls  general. 

Thus,  once  appointed  as  a  consular  officer, 
an  individual  will  receive — as  the  needs  of 
the  Service  require — an  assignment  commis- 
ilon  as  vice  counsul,  consul,  or  consul  general 
lor  a  specific  consular  district. 

I  Assignment  commissions  are  Issued  by  the 
President  upon  the  recommeadatlon  of  the 
Secretary  and  do  not  require  Senate  action.) 

Effective  Immediately.  Foreign  Service  com- 
missioned appointments  will  be  handled  as 
follows : 

An  individual  entering  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Corps  will  be  nominated  by  the 
President  to  be  (1)  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  a  specl- 
Oed  class  and  (2)  a  consular  officer  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Following  Sen- 
ate confirmation  and  attestation  by  the 
President,  two  Presidential  appointment 
commissions  will  normally  be  Issued:  one  as 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  a  specified  class,  and  one  as 
a  consular  officer  and  a  secretary  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

A  Foreign  Service  officer  already  holding  a 
Presidential  appointment  as  vice  consul  or 
consul  will  be  appointed  a  consular  officer 
Incident  to  his  promotion  to  a  higher  class 
or  when  the  needs  of  the  Service  require  the 
use  of  a  different  consular  title.  No  further 
appointment  action  will  be  taken  in  the  case 
of  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  2,  or  3 
who  has  already  been  appointed  consul  gen- 
eral. 

A  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  will  be 
nominated  by  the  President  to  be  a  consular 
olBcer  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice In  cases  where  he  Is  required  to  strve  In 
a  diplomatic  or  consular  capacity.  Follow- 
ing Senate  confirmation  and  attestation  by 
the  President,  one  Presidential  appointment 
commission  will  be  Issued,  as  a  consular  of- 
ficer and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  already 
holding  an  appointment  as  vice  consul  will  be 
appointed  a  consular  officer  when  the  needs 
of  the  Service  require — and  his  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  class  permits — the  use  ot  a  dtf- 
lerent  consular  title. 

A  Foreign  Service  Staff  officer  or  employee 
*U1  be  nominated  to  be  a  consular  officer 
when  he  is  required  to  serve  In  a  consular 
capacity.  Following  Senate  confirmation  and 
attestation  by  the  President,  one  Presidential 
Appointment  commission  will  be  issued,  as  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  no  longer  ap- 
point Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  or  em- 
ployees to  be  vice  consuls.  Such  personnel 
now  serving  under  secretarial  appolntmenU 
«fill,  however,  complete  their  present  assign- 
ments. If  they  are  again  required  to  serve 
in  a  consular  capacity,  they  will  be  appointed 
consular  officers,  as  described  above. 

The  circular  pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
new  procedures  affect  the  present  procedures 
loliowed  In  the  appointment  of  consular 
Agents  by  the  Secretary. 

The  consular  Utle  specified  In  an  officer's 
Msignment  commission  will  normaUy  equate 
WOi  his  grade,  as  In  the  past.  Under  the 
new  procedure,  however,  consular  titles  no 
longer  depend  upon  Senate  action,  and  con- 
sequently may  be  tailored  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  assignment. 
rJ!^^^  "^y  ***  occasions  when  an  officer  wlU 
w^  r  *  ""*  higher  or  lower  than  that  to 
wmcn  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  by 
virtue  of  his  grade. 


The  conferral  of  a  higher  consular  title  will 
not  signify  reward  nor  will  that  of  a  lower 
title  refiect  discredit  upon  an  officer. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Department  wUl 
not  lower  an  officer's  consular  title  during  the 
course  of  an  assignment. 

Consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  Service, 
consular  titles  will  equate  with  grade  as 
follows : 

CONSm.  GENCRAL 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  classes  2  and  3 
when  assigned  as  principal  officers  of  a  con- 
sulate general,  when  assigned  as  chief  of  the 
consular  section  at  a  large  diplomatic  mis- 
sion, or  when  such  title  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  the  assignment. 

CONBUI. 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  classes  2  through 
6. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  classes  1 
through  5. 

Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  of  classes  1 
through  4. 

Foreign  Service  officers  or  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  of  class  6  when  assigned  as 
principal  officer  at  a  consular  post. 

VICB  CONSUL 

Foreign  Service  officers  and  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  of  classes  6  through  8. 

Foreign  Service  Staff  officers  and  employees 
of  classes  6  through  8. 

The  circular  explained  that  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  who  resigns  his  Presidential  ap- 
pK>lntment  as  such,  in  order  to  Join  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  Corps  or  the  For- 
eign Service  Staff  Corps,  should  make  clear 
In  his  written  resignation  that  he  Is  not 
also  resigning  his  appointment  as  secretary 
In  the  diplomatic  service  and  consular 
officer.  This  will  make  reappointment  un- 
necessary If  the  officer  is  subsequently  again 
required  to  serve  In  a  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular capacity, 

jANtTABT  11,  1966, 
Hon.  Douglas  MacArthub  II, 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mh.  MacArthttr:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  10,  1968,  with  ref- 
erence   to     the    appointment     of     consular 
officers. 

The  procedure  you  outlined  would  seem 
to  be  a  considerable  Improvement  over  the 
present  system  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Department  Is  taking  this  action  to  stream- 
line the  appointment  process.  The  gradual 
course  for  Implementing  the  new  system 
appears  to  be  the  most  desirable  one  and  It 
Is  agreeable  with  me  for  the  Department  to 
proceed  as  soon  as  feasible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PULBRIOHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  10,  1965. 

Hon.   J.    W.    FtTLBRIOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mk.  Chairman  :  I  refer  to  your  letter 
of  September  18,  1964,  my  reply  of  April  19, 
1965,  and,  also,  your  letter  of  October  8, 
1966  regarding  nominations  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
have  now  approved  a  prop>oeal,  which  If 
agreeable  to  your  committee,  will  substan- 
tially slmpUfy  the  procedure  for  processing 
consular  appointments  of  Foreign  Service 
personnel.  Therefore,  If  you  concur  and 
starting  at  a  time  convenient  to  you,  all 
nominations  for  consular  appointments, 
including  Reserve  and  Staff  officers.  wlU  b« 
for  confirmation  bs  a  "consular  officer"  rather 
than  as  a   vice   consul,   consul,   or   consul 


general,  as  Is  the  practice  now.  Once  con- 
firmed as  a  consular  officer,  the  officer  will 
be  designated — administratively  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  vice  constil.  a  consul,  or  a  consul 
general  as  subsequent  assignments  are  made. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  appointment  of 
consular  officers  will  be  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  appointing  an  officer  as  a 
secretary  In  the  diplomatic  sti-vice.  Once  an 
officer  Is  commissioned  as  a  consular  officer, 
his  name  will  not  be  resubmitted  for  further 
confirmation  In  this  general  category. 

There  are  basically  two  ways  we  could 
Initiate  this  new  system.  One  would  be  to 
resubmit  all  of  the  names  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  now  holding  consular  com- 
missions so  that  they  could  be  reappointed 
as  consular  officers  In  one  masalve  opera- 
tion. The  second  course  of  action  would 
be  to  appoint  each  officer  as  a  consular  officer 
as  he  is  promoted  or  newly  transferred  to  a 
consular  assignment.  The  second  course 
would  mean  a  gradual  decrease,  over  a  period 
of  years.  In  the  numt>er  of  consular  nomi- 
nations submitted  to  the  Senate.  We  be- 
lieve the  first  course  would  be  burdensome 
and  expensive  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
nomination  list  and  new  commissions  would 
have  to  be  prepared  for  approximately  6,000 
officers.  Therefore,  if  agreeable  to  you,  we 
propose  to  follow  the  second,  gradual 
course. 

We  believe  that  this  new  system  will  help 
reduce — both  for  your  committee  and  for 
the  Department — the  workload  of  the  nom- 
inations that  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Pvirtber  to  your  letter  of  October 
8,  we  will  soon  be  forwarding  tj  you  otir 
comments  on  HJl.  6277. 
Sincerely, 

DotrOLAS   MACASTHtni   II, 

Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

October  8,  1066. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  HJl.  6277,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  consideration. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  has  far-reaching 
Implications  for  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  gen- 
erally. The  committee  will  want  to  study 
the  proposal  very  carefully  and  would  appre- 
ciate a  detailed  report  from  you  on  it.  As  a 
part  of  the  report,  the  conunlttee  would  like 
to  have  your  comments  on  the  objections 
which  were  raised  to  the  measure  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  begin  consideration 
of  the  measure  until  early  In  the  next  session 
and,  in  view  of  this,  a  report  is  not  required 
in  the  immediate  future.  This  will  give  the 
Department  ample  time  to  prepare  detailed 
comments  on  the  bill. 

I  might  add  that  the  Committee  In  work- 
ing on  this  bill  will  probably  wish  to  con* 
sider  the  commissioning  system  for  the  For- 
eign Service  along  the  lines  of  my  letter  to 
the  Department  of  September  18,  1964.  and 
the  Department's  reply  of  April   19.  1965. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.   FULBKICHT, 

Chairman. 

April  19,  1966. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  September  18,  1964. 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Edward  Lyerly.  deputy 
legal  adviser  for  administration,  and  to  en- 
suing conversations  between  members  of  your 
staff  and  representatives  of  the  Department 
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reUU»«  to  the  poaalbte  elimliuktlon  of  8en- 
at«  MMMMt«ration  ot  Forclcn  Serrlc*  par- 
•ooJMl  vhA  already  being  eooAmiMl  In  tbair 
claas.  are  cent  up  for  furtbar  eoaflnnaUoa 
a«  vice  cooauls,  conaula,  or  eooaula  general. 

Proposals  (or  aimpUflcatlon  of  exlsOng  pro- 
oedures  are  currenUy  under  acUve  coosldera- 
tlon  by  appropriate  offlclaia  of  tbe  execuUve 
braocb. 

Aa  soon   a«  UiU  matter  ka  resolved.  I  will 
communicate   with   you   again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OovcLAs  MAcAanriTB  II. 


April  6,  1966 


hia  proud  honor  (he  U  atill  acUve  In  Masonry 
and  la  serving  the  Grand  Lodge  aa  a  grand 
steward — an  office  be  baa  held  continuously 
alnce  1»44)." 

We  add  o»ir  non-Maaonlc  best  wUhea  to 
an  outstanding  citizen  who  belles  hla  age 
by  at  least  35  years. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MORSE  TO 
UNIVERSITY  OP  KENTUCKY, 
ALUMNI  LAW  DAY.  APRIL  2.    1966 


SETrEMBEK  18.  1964. 

Mr    J    Edwarb  Ltx«lt. 

Depvty  Legal  Advise,  for  Administration. 
Department  of  State,  Washinffton.  DC. 
Deab  Mr  Ltxrlt:  This  la  with  reference 
to  the  request  of  the  committee  staff  for  the 
IVpartment  of  State's  suggestions  on  means 
of  eliminating  the  necessity  for  Senate  con- 
firmation of  Foreign  Service  offlcers  or  Re- 
serve officers  who  are  already  confirmed  In 
their  class  but  are  being  designated  "to  be 
also"  consul  generals,  consuls,  vice  consuls, 
or  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service. 

Although,  since  May  19«J4  when  this  re- 
quest was  made  by  telephone,  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  three  lists  containing  such 
designations,  this  la  to  Inform  you  of  the 
continued  committee  Interest  In  finding  ways 
to  simplify  these  procedures. 

I  hope  very  much  that  before  a  list  con- 
taining  auch   designations   Is   submitted   to 
the  89th  Congress,  the  committee  could  have 
the  benefit  of  your  ideas. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  POUMGHT, 

Chairman. 


SHERMAN  D  PARSONS  OP  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE— OLDEST  LTVINa  MA- 
SON  IN   THE   WORLD 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough,  as  I 
was.  to  be  bom  and  raised  In  New  Hamp- 
shire are  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  all 
things  being  equal,  we  may  anticipate 
»  long  and  fruitful  life.  Even  this  ex- 
pectancy was  exceeded,  however,  on 
March  17.  when  Mr  Sherman  D.  Par- 
sons, of  Wolfeboro,  became  at  the  ?rand 
old  age  of  104  the  oldest  living  Mason 
Ln  the  world.  Active  In  citizenship  and 
fraternal  service  for  many  decades  and 
actually  not  In  retirement  ypt.  Mr.  Par- 
sons enjoys  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  am  proud  to  ex- 
terid  my  personal  tribute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  short  news  item 
referring  to  Mr  Parsons,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March  31  issue  of  the  Little- 
ton. N  H  ,  Courier. 

Therp  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Jn  the  RicxmD, 
as  follows : 

Many  north  country  people  know  of  Sher- 
man D  Parsona.  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  you  will  ever  meet.  On  January  13  of 
this  year  he  obaarved  hla  104th  birthday.  On 
March  17  be  became  the  oldest  living  Mason 
in  the  world.  A  resident  of  Wolfeboro.  Mr. 
Paraona  baa  been  living  at  the  Masonic  Home 
in  ICaiKh«ster  for  the  past  3  years.  Wrltea 
Herbert  B.  Kimball,  grand  master  of  Masona 
In  Wew  Hamp^lre:  •'New  Hampshire  Is  proud 
to  salute  this  dutlngulshed  Mason  for  hla 
more  than  80  years  of  Masonic  membership 
^r.d  service  RIs  te  •  reeord  that  will  prolv 
*My  never  be  eqwOetf  agaiji  hi  our  Mfetlme. 
Hvery  erne  of  New  Bampatitre^  17.000  Masons 
-Ttends  most  atneere  ooagratulatlons  and  ibe 
w!'h    that   Brother  Parsona  may  )on«  enjoy 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  April  2,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  address  of  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  at  the  dinner  arranged 
by  the  students  of  the  College  of  Law  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  as  part  of 
the  university's  annual  alumni  Law  Day 
ceremonies. 

Senator  Morse's  speech  on  Interna- 
tional law  paid  particular  attention  to 
its  applicaUon  to  the  sltuaUon  in  Viet- 
nam. The  audience  of  800.  made  up  of 
students  of  the  college  of  law.  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  alumni, 
and  lawyers  of  my  State  listened  to  Sen- 
ator Mosses  speech  with  the  greatest  of 
interest  and  attention  and,  at  its  close, 
rose  and  aw)lauded  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RxMAxxs  OF  SEWAToa  Watnb  Mobse  at  thx 
Ai.t7UNi    Law    Dat,    UKivxBsrrT    or    Kxn- 
TXJCKT.   Lkhncton.  Kt,  Afkh.  2.    19M 
There  Is  an  American  folk  tale,  often  re- 
lated   by   Carl    Sandburg,    which    tells    of   a 
group  of  Americans  who  met  In  Paris  In  1898 
to  celebrate  the  Pourth  of  July.     The  first 
speaker    arose    and   raised   his   glass   to   the 
traditional   American   toast:    "Here'a  to   the 
United    States:    bounded    on    the    north    by 
Canada;    on    the   south    by   Mexico;    on    the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  west. 
by  the  Psclfle  Ocean." 

But  the  next  speaker  arose,  and  aald  that 
while  this  was  a  time-honored  toast.  It  did 
not  take  Into  account  the  new  ventures  Into 
overseas  expansion.  Into  ImperlaUsm  that  was 
carrying  the  United  States  Into  Cuba,  and 
acroaa  the  Pacific  into  the  Philippines.  So 
be  proposed  a  new  toast:  "Here's  to  the 
United  States;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
North  Pole;  on  the  south  by  the  South  Pole; 
on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  setting  sun." 

The  third  speaker  said  It  pleased  him  that 
the  second  toast  had  Improved  on  the  first. 
But  In  light  of  the  changed  streams  of  his- 
tory, In  view  of  the  Immenslty'of  the  respon- 
sibilities the  United  States  had  taken  onto 
Itself,  he  felt  he  did  not  go  far  enough  In 
expressing  the  new  dimensions  of  the  coun- 
try. So  he  raised  his  glass:  "Here's  to  the 
United  States:  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
aurora  boreaUs;  on  the  south  by  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes;  on  the  east  by  pri- 
meval chaos;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Day  of 
Judgment." 

I  do  not  suppose  there  has  been  a  time 
when  It  could  more  appropriately  be  said 
that  today  American  foreign  policy  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  primeval  chaoe.  and 
on  the  weet  by  the  day  of  Judgment.  In 
Asia,  we  are  fighting  virtually  alone  In  a  war 
that  our  State  Department  says  must  be 
fought  If  confidence  In  us  among  oar  4a 
treaty  partners  Is  to  be  maintained,  while  In 
Btirope  our  strongest  aDlance  Is  being  dis- 
solved on  the  gronnd — or  at  least  one  of  the 
grounds — that  the  American  Involvement  In 
Asia   robs  NATO  of  Amerlctra   interest   and 


protection  and  the  others  must  now  go  their 
own  way. 

It  Is  commonplace  for  commentators  to 
say  today  that  the  postwar  era  of  cold  war 
blocs  has  ended,  and  the  changing  condltiona 
of  the  world  are  causing  the  mlUtary  alliance 
system  of  the  1940a  and  l»60s  to  break  down 
into  irrelevancy. 

Tet  there  la  every  Indication  that  our  for- 
eign policy,  like  so  many  miutary  policies  of 
history,  la  designed  to  cope  with  past  prob- 
lems more  than,  with  current  or  future  ones 
ThU.  for  example,  has  been  the  response  of 
the  American  Government  to  the  withdrawal 
from  NATO  of  Prench  forces  and  the  order 
by  France  that  NATO  forcea  withdraw  from 
Prance.  The  American  President  appeals  to 
NATO  naUons  to  remember  the  lesson  ol 
World  War  n,  and  maintain  the  unified 
military  force  that  was  developed  first  to 
fight  Germ&ny,  and  subsequently  to  fore- 
stall  any  Russian  military  move  across 
Europe. 

In  the  opinion  of  President  de  Gaulle  of 
Prance,  the  necessity  for  the  treaty  force  has 
been  totally  undermtoed  by  eventa.  Ctf 
course,  the  text  at  the  treaty  itself  provided 
that  It  was  a  20-yeaT  treaty,  to  be  renewed  or 
revised  to  1969  upon  the  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  was  not  perpetual,  to  other  wonla 
We  knew  to  1049  that  the  condlUons  that 
made  NATO  desirable  could  change  or  dlv 
appear  to  20  years. 

France  has  concluded  that  some  of  them 
have,  and  that  the  essential  task  for  Europe 
Is  no  longer  one  of  amalgamating  American 
military  forces  toto  a  defense  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  amalgamating  tlie  Soviet 
bloc  Into  a  peaceful  coexistence  and  coopera- 
tion with  Western  Europe.  It  is  the  Prench 
view  that  the  massive  American  presence 
to  NATO  makea  this  European  task  more 
difficult. 

The  extent  to  which  this  Oaulllst  view 
may  or  may  not  be  accurate,  and  the  extent 
to  which  It  poeea  excruciating  problems  lor 
Germany,  have  not  been  met  by  the  United 
States.  Instead,  we  have  tried  to  pretend 
that  it  Is  only  De  Gaulle  who  la  out  of  step 
and  who  falls  to  recognize  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  We  have  assailed  the  breaking  up  of 
the  unified  NATO  military  force.  But  we 
have  done  it  on  the  basis  of  Its  past  succeas, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  whether  It  Is  wis* 
or  needed  for  the  future,  and  Indeed,  whether 
Its  existence  obstructs  more  desirable  events 
than  It  prevents  undesirable  events. 

The  American  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  American  State  Department  have  for 
nearly  20  years  grounded  their  defense 
policies  upon  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. We  have  counted  on  NATO 
countries.  NATO  territory,  and  NATO  forces 
almost  as  part  of  our  own.  We  have  be- 
come quite  accustomed  to  stationing  acme 
S0O.0OO  to  400,000  men  In  Europe  as  part  of 
the  NATO  defensive  force,  and  the  vast  and 
farflung  military  bases  across  Western 
Europe  are  counted  upon  almost  as  much  as 
those  on  American  soil. 

Now,  the  whole  fabric  Is  threatened;  the 
most  basic  assumptions  and  practices  of  the 
American  military  stance  are  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution.  There  Is  every  evidence  that 
it  Is  this  threat  to  traditional  military 
planning  that  Is  uppermost  In  the  American 
objections  to  the  Gaulllst  plan. 

I  say  this  because  the  American  arguments 
against  De  Oaulle  partake  of  military  oselfl- 
catlon  more  than  of  p>olltlcal  realities  In 
Europe.  In  1952,  Stalin  offered  Adenauer  the 
reunification  of  Germany  provided  It  was  en- 
tirely neutralized.  But  John  Foster  Dulles 
became  Secretary  of  State  In  time  to  iM-evali 
upon  Adenauer  to  reject  the  otter  with  the 
seductive  counter-offer  that  If  West  Ger- 
many Joined  NATO.  It  could  soon  demand 
retmlficatlon  on  Its  own  terms.  Including 
full  German  alliance  with  the  West. 

Bat  the  mllttary  strength  of  NATO,  Includ- 
ing that  of  a  rearmed  Weet  Germany,  never 
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was  strong  enough  to  reunify  Germany  short 
of  war,  and  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Oermana  that  It  oould  has  long  since  gone 
glimmering. 

Tills  one-time  political  objective  has  not 
been  achieved,  and  there  la  a  growing  reali- 
latlon  In  Gentxany  ai>d  throughout  Europe 
that  If  Germany  Is  ever  to  be  united,  and  a 
major  cause  of  East-West  friction  removed. 
It  will  have  to  come  about  through  deescala- 
tion  of  military  confrontations  and  not 
through  their  escalation.  This  is  one  attrac- 
tion of  the  Oaulllst  theory  to  many  Euro- 
peans. It  is  an  attraction  that  the  Ameri- 
can insistence  upon  continuation  of  the  mil- 
itary organization  of  NATO  haa  no  means  of 
countering. 

The  opFKJrtunltles  of  Improved  trade  and 
cultural  relations  with  eastern  Europe  are 
another  attraction  of  GaulUsm.  As  the  mon- 
olith of  communism  breaks  up  In  Eastern 
Europe,  the  fear  of  military  aggression  from 
it  recedea  In  Western  Europe.  The  issue  that 
the  United  States  does  not  face  is  whether 
this  European  view  is  right  in  feeling  that 
the  path  to  eased  tensions  and  better  rela- 
tions Is  through  "buildtog  bridges"  rather 
than  building  armies. 

The  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
appeal  to  NATO  ministers  to  Join  us  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam  reflects  a  decided  European 
attitude  that  to  become  tovolved  in  the  war 
In  Asia  can  only  get  In  the  way  of  Improved 
relations  wlthto  Europe  Itself.  To  Americans 
preoccupation  with  Vietnam  forces  us  to 
dredge  up  old  battle  cries  about  "Munich" 
and  to  warn  Europe  that  If  the  so-called  yel- 
low peril  Is  not  stopped  in  Vietnam  It  will 
orerrun  not  only  the  whole  of  Asia,  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  North  America,  but 
Europe,  too. 

This  "yellow  peril"  argument  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  was  coolly  received  in  Europe 
by  our  NATO  friends.  Whether  or  not  they 
think  It  useful  for  the  Americana  to  fight 
communism  in  Asia,  they  seem  convinced 
that  It  Is  not  their  war  and  that  they  have 
more  urgent  and  useful  endeavors  on  their 
own  continent. 

The  American  appeal  for  conUnulng  NATO 
without  Prance  as  though  nothtog  had  hap- 
pened, and  waiting  for  De  Gaulle  to  pass 
from  the  scene,  implies  that  nothing  has 
really  changed  stoce  1949.  At  least  It  Implies 
that  we  are  seeking  to  perpetrate  the  solu- 
tion of  1949  without  asking  whether  the 
problem  Is  the  same. 

We  all  know  that  NATO  was  created  to 
1949  to  defend  agatost  what  was  feared  to 
be  a  Soviet  army  poised  to  sweep  across  a 
defenseless  Western  Europe.  The  unified  mil- 
itary force  that  was  organized  to  act  as  one 
la  case  of  attack  was  the  keystone  of  NATO. 

Twenty  years  Later,  the  iron  grip  of  Bussla 
upon  Its  aatellitas  haa  greaUy  eased.  All  are 
in  varying  degrees  of  Ondlng  their  own  meth- 
ods of  organizing  their  economies,  often  with 
MsUUnce  from  the  west.  Trade  with  West- 
ern Europe  haa  tocroased,  and  even  trade 
with  the  United  States  has  Increased.  The 
Soviet  Union  itself  showB  no  algns  of  plan- 
ning or  expecting  any  kind  of  armed  attack 
upon  anyone,  much  less  a  sweep  across 
Surope. 

To  American  eyes,  this  only  means  that 
Ruaala  does  not  attack  so  long  as  NATO  is  In 
luU  battle  array.  To  many  others  in  the 
alliance,  it  means  that  Russia  U  not  Inter- 
•"•d  In  armed  conquest,  if  in  fact,  she  ever 
was. 

As  one  who  participated  to  the  Senate  de- 
Mte  and  rauflcatlon  of  the  treaty.  I  am  In- 
creaalngiy  of  the  opinion  that  ttala  la  an  Issue 
that  our  European  partners  must  decide,  and 
not  an  issue  on  which  an  American  decision 
can  or  should  lie  forced  on  ttwm.  If  Ger- 
many. Britain,  Belgium.  Denmark,  Norway. 
•hd  the  other  treaty  partners  want  to  oon- 
»nu«  the  treaty  organlzaUon.  and  pick  up 
war  share  of  the  mtiitary  and  flnaiuslal  load 


being  put  down  by  Prance,  then  I  think  the 
United  States  should  pick  up  its  share,  too. 

But  this  can  happen  only  if  Europeans 
are  themselves  oonvtoced  that  the  military 
organisation  serves  a  more  useful  purpose 
than  It  frustrates.  So  far,  we  have  not  of- 
fered any  convincing  argument  that  It  does. 
We  have  only  depicted  De  Gaulle  as  going 
back  to  the  pre-World  War  I  system  of  alli- 
ances without  unified  forces,  while  we  urge 
the  system  of  only  20  years  ago  when  a  multi- 
national military  force  helped  to  conquer 
Gerooany. 

Both  Bides  accuse  the  other  of  being  tied 
to  the  past,  and  both  claim  to  be  applying 
the  lessons  of  history.  But  are  any  of  these 
analogies  vaUd,  or  do  they  serve  only  to  re- 
lieve both  of  the  burden  of  making  a  case? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  written  a  new  chapter  In  post- 
war history  by  opening  to  public  dlscuaalon 
the  previously  closed  aubject  of  our  China 
policy,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Without 
neceasarlly  dropping  that  subject  entirely, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  oomauttee  can  also 
open  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  closely 
related  issue  of  acquisition  of  nuctear 
weapons  by  nonnuclear  powers,  especially 
Germany,  for  it  U  said  that  Germany  will 
seek  her  own  nuclear  force  if  she  does  not 
share  to  a  NATO  nuclear  force.  I  hope  we 
will  hold  open,  public  hearings  on  the  future 
of  NATO:  U  we  do  not,  we  are  likely  to  con- 
ttoue  to  hear  an  American  case  baaed  pri- 
marily upon  the  convenience  of  the  Defense 
Department,  and  not  one  that  considers  the 
imUtlcal  objectives  of  the  West  and  bow  they 
can  best  be  pursued. 

tr.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  FAt  EAST 

The  war  to  Asia  does  not,  for  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  seem  to  have  the  Impact 
upon  our  NATO  partners  that  our  Secretary 
of  State  advertises  to  the  American  people. 
Another  reason  it  has  not  strengthened 
European  confidence  to  us  Is  the  way  we 
have  used  the  collective  defense  treaty  in 
southeast  Asia  without  regard  for  the  wishes 
or  actions  of  our  treaty  partners. 

Despite  the  name  of  the  treaty — Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty — it  Is  not 
betog  used  for  that  purpose.  For  several 
years,  the  American  "commitment"  to  South 
Vietnam  was  described  as  stemming  from  a 
letter  written  by  President  Elsenhower  to 
President  Diem  In  1954.  But  on  August  17 
of  last  year.  President  Elsenhower  repudi- 
ated that  Interpretation  of  his  letter,  saying 
that  It  never  referred  to  anything  more  than 
economic  assistance.  Since  then,  the  ad- 
ministration has  shifted  to  the  SEATO  treaty 
as  the  basis  for  our  action  to  South  Vietnam. 
It  relies  upon  paragraph  S  of  article  4,  wtilch 
permits  us  to  consult  with  other  members  to 
case  of  8<Hne  subversion  or  revolution  within 
the  treaty  area. 

But  the  weakness  of  this  Intervention  It 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  we  are  under 
no  obligation  whatever  to  act  under  this  pro- 
vision. In  fact.  Secretary  Dulles  also  nailed 
down  that  situation  In  the  hearings  of  No- 
vember 1954  on  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
In  a  ooUoquy  with  Senator  Oreen  of  Rhode 
Island,  he  said: 

"Senator  Obkkn.  Is  there  not  some  provi- 
sion in  the  treaty — I  thought  I  saw  it  as  I 
glanced  through  It — that  we  Joto  to  putttog 
down   InBurrectlona  to   these  countriea? 

"Secretary  Dttuxs.  No.  sir.  There  is  pro- 
vlsloo  that  If  there  is  a  subversion,  threatened 
subversion,  of  the  poUtical  Independence  of 
any  country,  then  we  will  consult  togetlier 
what  to  do  about  it. 

"SetLator  Gskem.  That  is  Mibrecaloti  then. 

"Secretary  DtiLLBS.  Yea.  air. 

"Senator  OassN.  Well.  isnX  that  another 
word  for  Insurrection? 

"Secretary  Dtju-Bs.  I  would  think  Insuireo- 
tion  la  a  form  of  subversion,  yee. 

"Senator  Oxeei*.  Then  we  are  obliged  to 
help   put  down  a  revolutionary  morecnenc 


"Secretary  Dt7u.as.  No.  If  there  is  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  to  Vietnam  or  In  Thai- 
land, we  would  c(»sult  together  aa  to  what 
to  do  about  it  because  If  that  were  a  sub- 
versive movement  that  was  to  fact  propagated 
by  communism.  It  would  be  a  very  grave 
threat  to  us.  But  we  have  no  undertaking 
to  put  it  down;  all  we  have  is  an  undertaking 
to  consult  together  as  to  what  to  do  about 
it." 

paxtiks'  obuoations  axe  cqo&l  im  a  COIXSC- 
TrVX   DKrKNSK  txkatt 

The  administration,  as  of  last  month  or 
SO.  Is  now  relying  Instead  upon  paragraph  1 
of   that  article.     That   pexngraph'^ states: 

"Each  party  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack  to  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  parties  or  against  any  state 
or  territory  which  the  parties  by  unanimous 
agreement  may  hereafter  designate,  would 
endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety,  and  agrees 
that  It  will  to  that  event  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  to  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes.  Measures  taken  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  Immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  CotwcU  <rf  the  United 
Nations." 

Yet  there  la  no  eetabllshment  that  an 
aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  baa 
occurred  Insofar  as  the  treaty  members  are 
concerned.  Where  is  the  finding  at  the 
SEATO  foreign  ministers  council  that  an 
armed  attack  upon  South  Vietnam  from 
North  Vietnam  has  occurred?  The  ocUy 
such  finding  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States.  As  Senator  Ptn.BBiCHT  has  pototed 
out  so  often  to  the  recent  hearings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  reason  we 
have  no  substantial  help  from  other  coun- 
tries In  Vietnam  Is  that  no  one  has  ocmsidered 
the  war  there  to  be  an  armed  aggresstOD  ot 
the  kind  that  would  threaten  the  peace  and 
security  at  themselves.  When  Indonesia. 
Malaya.  Burma,  Cambodia,  Japan,  and  India. 
all  non-SEATO  members,  made  no  such  ftod- 
tog.  that  Is  bad  eiK>ugh.  but  neither  bai« 
our  other  major  SEATO  partners — Pakistan, 
Prance,  and  Britain. 

Surely  the  evidence  of  even  our  own  De- 
fense Department  Is  skimpy  in  this  respect. 
Its  latest  figures,  dated  February  14,  IBM. 
Indicate  that  11.100  North  Vietnamese  troops 
are  In  the  south.  When  11.000  troops  enter 
to  buttress  a  local  force  of  an  estimated  78,000 
regulars  and  another  100.000  militia,  while 
aoo.OOO  American  troops  enter  to  buttress 
700,000  South  Vietnamese  forces.  It  Is  no 
WMider  that  the  world  Is  skeptical  of  our 
allegation  that  an  armed  aggreasion  from  the 
north  has  occurred. 

But  the  admtolstratlon  sees  It,  even  if  the 
other  powers  with  much  more  at  stake  than 
we  do  not  see  It.  It  Is,  agato  unilaterally  so 
far  as  other  treaty  powers  are  ooocemed.  to- 
vt^lng  paragraph  I  of  article  rv  of  8BATO 
to  oombat  it. 

Reciprocity  Is  one  of  the  most  basic  prln- 
clplee  of  International  law. 

If  one  partner  refuses  or  Is  unable  to  per- 
form his  treaty  obligations,  the  other  parties 
are  reUeved  of  any  obligation  to  perform. 
The  general  principle  was  aUted  In  a 
thorough  article  as  followa: 

"However  widely  the  various  meanings 
of  the  word  reciprocity  may  differ,  one  Idea 
underlies  them  all — that  of  the  Interrelation 
of  action  and  coiuiteractlon,  or.  to  put  It 
more  exactly,  that  of  one  side's  action, 
whether  consummated  or  expected,  providing 
the  motivation  for  that  of  the  other  side." 
(Lenhoff,.  "Reciprocity:  The  Legal  Aspecrt  of 
a  Perennial  Idea."  49  Northwvstem  Univer- 
sity Law  Review  627) . 

Ajiplying  thla  principle  to  Vietnam  we  find 
that  the  obligation  under  SEATO  bacootes  a 
aeir-lmpoaed  one.  appsfantly,  wltboat  any 
reciprocal  obligation  by  our  treaty  partners. 
We  have  SOCOOO  men  invcdved  to  this  con- 
flict. oountUig  thoM  aerring  in  the  7th  Fleet. 
Acoordlnc  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  our 
T  SBATO  treaty  partners  had  a  total  ot  eome 
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1.600  men  in  Vietnam  aa  of  January  15,  1960. 
Australia  had  1,400:  New  Zealand  had  150; 
Thailand  had  17;  the  United  Kingdom  bad 
12;  the  Philippines  had  70;  Prance  and 
Pakistan  had  none  and  will  never  have  any 
because  they  do  not  support  our  policy. 
Arthur  and  Don  Larson  have  stated  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity  under  the  SEATO  treaty 
this  way: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  our  obliga- 
tion under  this  treaty  does  not  run  to  South 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam  Is  not  a  party,  and 
Indeed  has  on  its  part  agreed  to  nothing.  The 
commitment  of  the  Ueaty  runs  to  the  other 
signers.  Aa.long  as  the  other  signers  acknowl- 
edge no  obligation  to  us  to  send  troops  In  the 
present  clrcumsttmces  we  have  no  such  ob- 
ligation to  them." 

We  are  using  SEATO  not  as  a  collective 
commitment  among  interested  and  affected 
parties,  but  as  an  American  hunting  license 
to  do  what  we  choose  to  do  In  Vietnam.  We 
are  using  it  as  a  license  to  bomb  whom  we 
choo«e,  to  flght  whom  we  choose,  to  send 
American  military  forces  where  we  choose, 
without  any  regard  whatever  for  the  fact 
that  the  other  treaty  partners  have  not  made 
any  finding  of  an  armed  aggression  from  the 
North  that  for  them,  would  bring  pcu'agraph 
1  of  article  IV  into  operation. 

Even  Secretary  Rusk  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  we  have  a  legally  binding  obllga- 
Uon  under  SEATO.  Prior  to  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  January  28,  he  had  never  stated  that  we 
were  in  Vietnam  because  of  a  SEATO  obliga- 
tion. On  two  sp>eclflc  Instances  In  the  last 
few  years  the  Secretary  has  told  the  commit- 
tee In  executive  session  that  we  were  not  act- 
ing In  Vietnam  under  SEATO.  One  was  dur- 
ing bis  testimony  on  the  southeast  Asia 
resolution. 

Therefore,  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  bis 
statemenu  to  us  in  executive  session  and  his 
statement  to  the  conunlttee  on  February  18 
that  "It  Is  this  fundamental  SBATO  obliga- 
tion that  has  from  the  outset  guided  our 
acuons  in  South  Vietnam."  The  Secretary 
tells  us  one  thing  privately  and  another 
publicly 

In  sum.  we  have  not  asked  for  SEATO 
action  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  not  called  the  SEATO  Foreign 
Ministers  together  and  asked  that  they  in- 
V  >lte  paragraph   1   of  article  IV. 

We  have  not  sought  a  collective  finding  of 
an  armed  aggression  within  the  treaty  area. 

We  have  heard  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  declare  It.  When  did  the  hoetlll- 
ties  ;::  \:etnam  cease  being  a  subversion  and 
beronio  in  armed  attack?  Even  Mr.  Rusk  has 
n  •  s>v;.i  Presumably  It  was  a  few  days  be- 
r  re  .-.5  estlmony  of  January  29,  1966;  other- 
■»;.se  -..-.e  United  States  would  have  been 
K  i..  y  :'  violating  the  requirement  of  para- 
Krnpr.  1  that  all  actions  taken  under  It  be 
rep-,rt«d  to  the  Security  Council. 

I-.  A.r-;  of  1964,  the  previous  rule  whereby 
SEa.Mf)  members  had  agreed  to  act  only  by 
unanimous  vote  was  altered  to  permit  a 
majority  to  take  collective  acUon  If  there 
were  no  negative  vote.  Abstentions  would 
not  count  as  negatives. 

Why  haj»  not  the  United  State*  sought  a 
majority  decision  that  armed  aggression  has 
occurred?  Do  we  fear  that  even  a  majority 
of  the  other  seven  treaty  partners  would  not 
share  our  finding?  Or  do  we  fear  that  France 
or  Pakistan  or  others  would  cast  a  negative 
vote? 

Since  SEATO  Is  clearly  not  acUng  as  a 
-ollectlve  defense  body,  have  the  members 
•*hlch  do  have  troops  In  Vietnam  reported 
their  action  to  the  Security  Council  as  the 
treaty  reqijires'  Or  were  we  acUng  as  a 
self  :ipp<Dlnted  agent  for  the  handful  of 
v: Id: era  Tjiat  Austrtalla  and  New  Zealand  have 
sent  »hen  we  made  our  long  delayed  report 
to  the  Security  Council  some  weeks  ago? 

There  are  too  many  loose  ends  lying 
Around   for  a  'ase  to  be  made  foe  Justifying 
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our  acUon  In  Vietnam  as  a  formal  response 
under  this  treaty.  To  dragoon  the  American 
people  Into  a  war  on  so  casual  an  InvocaUon 
of  a  treaty  is  to  call  Into  question  all  our 
mutual  and  collective  defenee  agreements, 
for  the  administration  is  laying  down  the 
principle  now  that  only  the  United  States 
has  duties  under  these  treaties  and  that  we 
seek  and  expect  no  reciprocal  duties  and  con- 
tributions from  any  of  these  so-called  part- 
ners. Apparently  we  do  not  seek  even  a 
common  understanding  with  them  of  the 
existence  of  a  "common  danger"  in  the  treaty 
area. 

WA«   AtTTHOWTT    KKSIDES    IN    CONCBESS 

With  respect  to  our  American  constitu- 
tional practices,  this  audience  will  be  in- 
terested in  some  discussion  of  the  war  power 
under  these  two  treaties.  In  NATO,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  itself  make  clear  that  no 
further  constitutional  processes  are  neces- 
sary In  case  of  an  attack  upon  one  of  the 
treaty  partners.  Such  an  attack  brings  upon 
a  state  of  war.  insofar  as  the  United  States 
Is  concerned. 

But  this  Is  not  the  case  under  SKATO.  It 
specifically  provides  in  article  rv  that  an 
armed  aggression  shall  be  met  In  accord 
with  the  constitutional  processes  of  each 
country. 

Under  our  Constitution,  this  means  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Dxiring  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
business  of  declaring  war  was  always  treated 
as  a  legislative  function.  In  none  of  the 
drafu  was  there  any  question  of  where  this 
power  should  reside.  Earlier  drafts  gave  the 
Congress  the  power  of  "making  war."  The 
change  In  this  phrasing  to  "declare"  brought 
the  only  debate  on  the  war  power  during  the 
Convention.  This  debate  demonstrates  quite 
clearly  the  constitutional  drafters"  inten- 
tions. The  noted  constitutional  authority. 
James  Grafton  Rogers,  relates  the  Incident 
In  this  way: 

"Plnckney  objected  to  the  assignment  of 
•making  war'  to  the  legislative.  Congress 
would  be  too  slow,  he  said.  The  Senate  would 
be  a  better  designation.  Butler  suggests  the 
President  should  be  given  the  authority.  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Gerry  moved  to  insert  'de- 
clare' striking  out  "make  war.'  leaving  to  the 
Executive  the  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks. 
Sherman.  Gerry.  Ellsworth,  and  Mason  all 
protested  against  leaving  war  altogether  to 
the  Executive.  On  a  vote  of  eight  States  to 
one  declare'  was  chosen  with  some  explana- 
tion that  this  word  left  the  'conduct'  of  the 
war  to  the  Executive  while  the  Congress  only 
could  declare  It." 

In  the  Federalist.  Hamilton  wrote:  "The 
President  la  to  be  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
respect  his  authority  will  be  nominally  the 
same  with  that  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
but  In  subeunce  much  Inferior  to  it.  It  wUl 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme 
command  and  direction  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  as  first  general  and  admiral  of 
the  Confederacy,  while  that  of  the  BrltUh 
King  extends  to  the  declaring  of  war  and  to 
the  raising  and  regulating  of  fieets  and 
armies — all  which,  by  the  Constitution  under 
consideration,  would  appertain  to  the  Legis- 
lature. "     That  is  Hamilton. 

Some  people  say  declarations  of  war  are 
outdated,  that  events  move  too  quickly  and 
world  affairs  are  too  complex  for  adhering  to 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  ThU  misses 
the  point  the  Founding  Fathers  tried  to  drive 
home — the  people  must  be  brought  Into  this 
decisionmaking  process.  James  Grafton 
Rogers  stated  the  underlying  rationale  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  this  way; 

"War  muat  be  'declared.'  because  It  reaches 
many  people.  A  declaration  Is  In  part  a  sum- 
mons to  citizens.  It  also  gives  notice  that 
many  legal  rights  are  changed.  Treaties  are 
canceled.  Trading  and  even  correspondence 
with  enemies  is   no  longer  proper.     Enemy 
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persons  and  property  are  restrained.  Con- 
tracts and  debts  suspended.  Our  ships  at 
sea  and  our  own  property  and  citizens 
abroad  have  only  the  protection  force  can 
provide.  Vast  and  autocratic  control  of 
people  by  the  Government  Is  released  by 
a  declaration  of  war— the  right  to  control 
prices,  ration  food  and  clothing,  even  to  selie 
factories  and  to  arrest  our  own  people  with- 
out the  right  to  demand  the  charges  against 
them  or  secure  public  trial. 

"The  Constitution  says,  therefore.  In  effect 
'Our  country  shall  not  be  committed  formally 
to  a  trial  of  force  with  another  nation,  our 
people  generally  summoned  to  the  effort  and 
all  the  legal  consequences  to  people,  rights 
and  property  Incurred  until  the  House 
Senate  and  the  President  agree.'  " 

Our  economic  problems  resulting  from  the 
war  are  being  dealt  with  through  evangelistic 
pleas  from  the  President  that  housewives 
pass  up  the  higher-priced  items  on  the  gro- 
cery shelves,  and  that  businessmen  forego 
making  use  of  the  investment  tax  credit  to 
expand  their  enterprises.  But  the  domestic 
ramifications  of  a  war  cannot  long  be  dealt 
with  by  personal  84>pealii  for  voluntary  ef- 
forts any  more  than  the  mlUtory  ramifica- 
tions can  be  dealt  with  by  appeaU  for  volun- 
tary action  by  the  armed  services. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  the  authority  to  de- 
clare war  was  vested  In  the  Congress  In  the 
first  place. 

Nor  was  this  war  power  delegated  to  the 
President  by  the  resolution  of  August  1964. 
When  the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  August  of  1964,  there  were 
16,000  American  servicemen  in  South  Viet- 
nam, They  were  there  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity. The  object  In  asking  Congress  to  pass 
that  resolution  was  said  to  be  that  of  warn- 
ing North  Vietnam  of  our  Intentions  and 
thus  avoiding  war. 

But  the  poBl  history  of  these  congressional 
resolutions  has  been  that  they  have  resulted 
in  wars  as  well  as  avoided  them.  The  Mexi- 
can war  and  the  Spanish -American  war  were 
preceded  by  congressional  resolutions  en- 
dorsing an  executive  action  that  was  de- 
signed to  warn  off  a  hostile  power.  They  did 
not  succeed  then,  and  the  Tonkin  Bay  reso- 
lution did  not  succeed  In  its  purpose,  either. 
Just  2  days  after  signing  the  resolution, 
the  President  said:  "Some  others  are  eager 
to  enlarge  the  conflict.  They  call  upon  us  to 
supply  American  boys  to  do  the  Job  that 
Asian  boys  must  do." 

Today  we  have  not  16.000  men  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  230.000.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand more  are  in  Thailand  and  In  the  7th 
Fleet  offshore.  Our  men  are  no  longer  advis- 
ers but  are  carrying  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 
This  fiscal  year  alone  we  wlU  spend  on  the 
Vietnam  war  almost  as  much  as  we  spent  for 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Korean  war.  Neither 
the  resolution  nor  the  rising  level  of  Ameri- 
can forces  has  caused  the  Vietcong  to  cease 
its  efforts  to  take  over  the  Oovemroent  of 
South  Vietnam.  Nor  has  it  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  North  Vietnam,  which  was  to 
warn  it  to  stop  supporting  the  Vietcong 

The  real  challenge  to  us  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  find  a  way  to  stop  the  fighting,  to  bring 
factions  together  who  can  stabilize  the  coun- 
try. We  could  try  to  do  that  by  inviting  the 
noncombatant  countries  at  the  United  Na- 
tions to  lay  down  terms  and  conditions  of 
a  cease-fire.  We  could  try  to  do  It  by  pledg- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  accept  and 
abide  by  any  cease-fire  the  United  Nations 
might  order. 

The  noncombatant  members  of  the  U.N. 
themselves  have  an  obligation  to  the  terms 
of  the  charter  to  tindertake  to  arrange  a 
cease-fire,  and  to  enforce  it.  Beyond  that. 
we  should  be  seeking  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting political  forces  In  South  Vietnam  if 
we  hope  ever  to  see  a  stable.  Indigenous 
government  there. 

Events  In  E^irope  are  disproving,  rather 
than  proving  the  administration  thesis  that 


American  dependability  In  erery  alliance 
will  come  Into  question  if  we  do  not  make 
good  In  South  Vietnam.  Wh»t  U  coming 
into  question  In  NATO  la  the  desirability 
of  s  mutual  defense  alliance  with  a  United 
States  that  so  totally  disregards  the  mutual- 
ity of  a  treaty  and  seeks  to  transform  it 
into  a  legal  shield  for  pursuit  at  its  national 
IQ  tercets. 

What  is  coming  Into  question  in  this 
country  Is  the  desirability  of  these  mutual 
defense  alliances  where  no  one  but  the 
United  States  seems  to  act. 

In  1966.  the  United  States  Is  trying  to 
create  around  China  the  same  unified  mili- 
tary force  that  we  built  around  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  ISSO's.  But  we  are  getting  little 
belp  from  the  large  countries  of  Asia;  and 
tbe  further  we  pursue  that  objective,  the 
more  our  on-go*ng  defense  force  In  Europe 
leems  to  fall  apart.  TTiese  facte  suggest  to 
me  that  a  policy  that  succeeded  once,  under 
certain  conditions,  can  outgrow  its  useful- 
ness:  and  It  may  not  work  elsewhere  at  all 
where  conditions  are  aa  different  aa  they 
are  in  southeast  Asia, 

We,  too.  can  become  prisoners  of  past 
slogans.  We.  no  less  than  De  Oaulle.  can 
become  mesmerized  by  a  historic  past  when 
American  power  was  complete  and  unchal- 
lenged. We.  too.  can  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  thoee  conditions  will  again  prevail 
If  only  we  will  do  the  same  things  now  we 
did  then. 

To  the  east  and  to  the  west  we  see  the 
world  In  fltix.  To  sort  out  the  useful  ele- 
menu  in  American  policy  that  are  still  rele- 
wnt  and  to  devise  new  p>ollclea  for  thoee  no 
longer  relevant  Is  the  challenge  to  Ameri- 
cans today. 

THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  REVOLU- 
TION—PART in 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  entitled  "The  Birth  Control  Rev- 
olution" which  was  recently  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  provides  a 
clear  and  poignant  discussion  of  current 
thinking  on  the  moral  aspects  of  birth 
control  and  birth  control  piDs,  particu- 
larly among  teenagers  or  unmarried  per- 
sons. 

The  moral  problems  associated  with 
birth  control  are  indeed  serious  and  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  Increase  of  illegiti- 
macy and  other  social  dangers  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord,  part 
ni  of  this  article  entitled  "The  Moral 
Issue." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  BniTH   Cowntoi  Rkvoitmow-^PAiT  ni 

THX   KOKAI.  XBStTX 

As  the  scientific  revolution  In  birth  con- 
trol continues,  solving  human  problems  of 
many  sorte.  it  also  creates  problems  In  mo- 
™ity.  The  new  techniques  eliminate  fears 
«>at  formerly  deterred  men  and  women  from 
««  outside  of  marriage.  With  the  deter- 
«nu  reduced  or  gone,  nmny  people  believe 
w«t  the  foundations  of  contemporary  sex- 
uu  morality  may  be  threatened,  especially 
we  morals  of  the  young.  Newspaper  head- 
unes  and  book  titles  have  cited  "the  new 
P^o«hl«culty"  facilitated  by  the  pUl.  "aex 
^1  J*.  '^^™P««"  !»*•  been  *  popular  topic  on 
vwenaion  discussion  programs,  and  ooUege 
neaith  offloen  have  shocked  puvnts  acroM 
r^""."^*^  **'  pubUcly  reporting  that  coeds 
^e  to  them  for  prescriptions  for  plUa.  One 
«ia  mat  when  a  girl  at  a  mldwestem  wd- 


lege  recently  made  such  a  request,  she  w»8 
asked.  "How  old  are  youT~ 

"Twenty-one."  the  girl  replied. 
"Tou   have  a   particular   man   in  mind?" 
"WeU.  yes,  I  do."' 

"Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  you 
might  someday  want  to  marry  a  man  who 
holds  virginity  In  high  regard?"  The  doctor 
then  asked. 

"Tes,"  she  said,  candidly.  "But  I'm  not  at 
all  sure  I  want  to  marry  a  man  like  that." 
Indisputably,  the  revolution  Is  making  an 
Impact  on  the  Uvea  and  sex  standards  of  the 
young,  from  teen-agers  on  up.  Some  author- 
ities hope  that  the  pUl,  prescribed  for  "the 
girl  In  trouble."  the  youngster  whose  sex 
Impulses  cannot  be  controlled,  will  at  least 
prevent  the  tragedy  of  the  Ulelgltlmate.  un- 
wanted child.  Dr.  Edward  Tyler,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Planned  Par- 
enthood Physicians,  says  his  cUnlc  in  Los 
Angeles  follows  the  principle  of  giving  birth- 
control  help  to  girls  who  have  had  a  baby 
or  who  are  brought  In  by  mothers  saying 
they  are  afraid  the  daughters  will  become 
pregnant.  In  New  York  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood clinics  follow  a  similar  rule,  and  If 
parents  or  guardians  are  not  available,  the 
girls  are  accepted  for  help  on  referral  by  a 
social  or  health  agency,  a  clergyman  or  a 
physician. 

As  for  the  controversial  Issue  of  sex  on  the 
college  campus,  some  college  offlclals  doubt 
the  pill  la  really  encouraging  freer  sex  activ- 
ity there.  Though  ministers  and  moralists 
are  highly  vocal  about  "the  rapid  break- 
down of  sexual  moral  standards"  among  the 
young,  many  administrators  Insist  that  the 
situation  today  Is  no  different  from  what  It 
has  always  been. 

"We  have  about  5  percent  whom  I  would 
call  sexually  active."  observes  Dr.  Richard 
Moy,  yoxmg  head  of  the  student  health  serv- 
ice at  the  University  of  Chicago.  "But  that's 
the  same  6  percent  we've  always  had.  As  tor 
the  puis,  many  glrU  have  them  when  they 
come  to  school.  Their  family  doctors  at 
home  have  prescribed  them.  Or  they  borrow 
from  each  other  or  use  the  prescription  of  a 
married  sister.  Or  they  put  on  an  engage- 
ment ring  and  get  them  as  part  of  prepara- 
tion for  marriage.  It's  not  a  very  formidable 
task  to  obtain  the  pills."  A  doctor  on  the 
west  coast  says.  "I'm  sure  many  are  sold  In 
the  drugstores  without  prescriptions,  and 
there  Is  certainly  a  lot  of  pill  swapping,  like 
sugar  or  eggs." 

Some  Investigators  and  many  students  In- 
sist that  promiscuity  Is  no  more  acceptable 
today  than  It  was  40  years  ago.  Nevltt  San- 
ford,  professor  of  education  and  psychology 
at  Stanford  University,  reports  In  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  Jotxmal  that 
on  the  basis  of  12  years  of  studies  at  three 
schools — an  eastern  women"s  college,  a  west- 
em  State  university  and  a  private  college  In 
the  west,  "'there  has  been  no  revolutionary 
change  In  the  status  of  premarital  Inter- 
course since  the  1920*s."  He  finds  that  be- 
tween 20  and  30  percent  of  the  WMnen  In 
his  samples  were  not  virgins  at  the  time  of 
graduation,  and  he  thinks  this  U  about  the 
same  percentage  that  existed  In  the  1920's. 

A  number  of  college  girls  Interviewed  on 
these  questions  believe  there  has  been  an 
Increase  In  premarital  Intercourse,  but  not 
In  the  direction  of  promiscuity.  "There  Is  a 
more  sensible  assessment  of  the  problem 
than  our  parents  used  to  make,"  one  girl 
explained.  "I  don't  think  that  promiscuity 
Is  condoned  any  more  today  than  it  ever 
was.  But  sex  between  people  In  love,  people 
who  hope  or  expect  their  relationship  to  grow 
Into  marriage,  la  much  more  common."  Nor 
do  the  girls  think  the  rise  In  premarital  sex 
Is  due  to  the  pUl. 

Mrs.  Mary-Jane  Snyder,  of  the  Chicago 
Planned  Parenthood  staff,  bad  a  discussion 
on  several  topics  with  girls  from  a  half-dozen 
colleges.    On  the  subject  of  the  pUls,  one  of 


them  said.  "A  lot  of  girls  who  were  using 
other  precautions  have  changed  to  the  pills. 
I  think— In  fact,  1  know.  But  that's  Just  like 
changing  from  the  horse  and  buggy  to  the 
automobile — It's  progress."  Another  agreed. 
•"No.  I  don't  think  the  plU  has  changed 
campus  morals.  The  change  was  there.  The 
pills  Just  make  it  easier.""  A  third  girl  re- 
marked. "Just  think  what  the  automobile  did 
to  increase  sex  activity.  Don't  forget,  though, 
there  are  still  a  lot  of  girls  left  with  strong 
old  moral  fiber." 

"I  wish  It  didn't  seem  so  old-fashioned  to 
have  high  moral  values."  one  coed  com- 
mented. "So  many  girls  would  Just  love 
to  be  able  to  say  out  loud  that  they  think 
too  much  Is  being  made  of  the  Importance 
of  sex.  The  sUly  thing  Is  that  It's  sort  of 
embarrassing  to  admit  that  you  disapprove. 
It's  "the  thing'  to  sound  modem  and  bias* 
even  If  you  aren't.  For  this  reason,  one  can 
get  a  false  impression  of  the  peroentsige  of 
girls  who  indulge." 

A  faculty  member  at  a  big  eastern  univer- 
sity also  doubts  the  pill  has  been  a  factor 
In  changing  campiu  morals,  although  he 
notes  that  "a  great  many  girls  are  taking 
the  pills,  girls  whose  mothers  send  them  to 
school  all  Informed  and  ready." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  changed  circum- 
stances between  the  sexes  is  the  crucial 
factor."'  observes  John  Munro.  dean  of  Har- 
vard University.  "The  independence  of 
women,  for  example.  Oolng  steady — ^the 
steady  companionship  of  Individual 
couples — is  another  aspect.  Boys  and  girls 
are  so  much  more  companionable  than  ever 
before.  Girls  can  do  so  much  more,  too. 
Families  will  send  a  couple  of  girls  to  Europe 
unchaperoned.  for  example.  Or  boys  and 
girls  start  off  together  on  some  Id'eaUstlc 
mission.  But  the  young  people,  defending 
much  on  each  other,  become  sexually  en- 
tangled. Then  one  of  them  gets  tired  of  the 
situation  and  the  other  suffers  emotlooally, 
and  what  you  have  is  divorce  before  mar- 
riage, which  can  be  pretty  hard  on  these 
people."  But  one  girl  asks:  ""So  long  as  we 
have  no  chUd — thanks  to  the  pill — our  rela- 
tionship affects  only  ourselves.  Why  Is  this 
so  wrong,  when  no  one  else  gets  hmn?" 

A  ccmtroversy  over  birth-control  pills  re- 
cently flared  on  the  campus  of  Pembroke 
CoUege,  the  women's  division  of  Brown 
University,  in  Providence.  B.I.  A  19-year- 
old  refKJTter  for  the  Pembroke  Record,  a  cam- 
pus paper,  called  on  I>r  Roewell  D  Johnson, 
the  Pembroke  College  health  director,  with- 
out Identlfj-lng  herself  as  a  reporter,  and 
asked  for  a  prescription  for  the  pills.  In  her 
article  she  wrote  that  she  had  "obtained  a 
tentative  prescription."  though  she  went  on 
to  say  she  was  "refused  a  prescription  for 
the  time  being  on  the  grounds  that  she  was 
under  age."  Her  story  claimed  Dr  Johnson 
did  not  mention  any  need  for  parental  per- 
mission. 

Dr.  Johnson  flatly  ooDtradlcted  the  re- 
porter on  this  point,  saying  he  couldn't  even 
begin  to  talk  to  her  about  prescribing  pills 
for  her  because  she  was  under  31.  "I  also 
told  her  the  only  way  she  could  get  them 
was  for  her  parents  to  write  and  request  me 
to  prescribe  them."  he  said,  "and  when  I 
added.  'I  assume  you're  not  In  the  mood  to 
write  to  them?'  she  replied.  'Oh-h-h,  no^o-o.' 
"Anyone  over  21.  however.  Is  a  free  agent." 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  although  he  said  he 
had  actually  prescribed  the  plUs  for  only 
two  unmarried  students,  and  both  of  them 
were  planning  to  be  married.  He  added  that 
If  a  girl  asked  him  for  a  pill  prescription  he 
wanted  to  know  why  she  wanted  It.  "I  want 
to  feel  I'm  contributing  to  a  good  solid  re- 
lationship and  not  to  promiscuity."  he  said. 
Mrs.  AnnabeUe  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  the  Washtenaw  County  League  for 
Planned  Parenthood.  In  Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 
finds  no  perceptible  Increase  in  the  ntmiber  of 
unmarried  college  girls  under  31  applying  to 
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tba  clinic  for  contraceptives.  "Those  who 
want  contraceptives  can  get  them  so  easily 
at  the  corner  drugstore,"  she  says,  "that 
they  usually  dont  come  to  us.  The  pills 
aren't  available  there  without  prescription, 
of  course,  nor  the  Intrauterine  devices  nor 
the  diaphragms.  But  foams  and  condoms 
are." 

The  Washtenaw  clinic  s  poUcy  statement 
on  services  to  unmarried  women  is  clear  and 
decisive : 

Contraceptive  services  are  given  to  all 
women  21  years  or  older,  all  married  women 
under  21.  and  all  unmarried  mothers  21  or 
under  "upon  consideration."  "All  women 
under  21  who  are  definitely  engaged  are 
given  contraceptive  service  prior  to  mar- 
riage." the  statement  continues.  "All  others 
are  counseled,  but  given  contraceptive  serv- 
ice only  with   their   parenu'   permission." 

The  premarital  counseling  and  examina- 
tion will  be  given  as  long  as  3  months  before 
marriage.  "We  have  trained  social  workers 
who  try  to  determine  If  a  young  girl  is  really 
going  to  be  married,"  Mrs,  Cooper  explained. 
"OccaslonaUy  we  see  a  girl  who  Is  'premari- 
tal' for  a  long  as  2  years." 

Among  young  couples  who  have  premarital 
Intercourse,  many  actually  refuse  to  use  con- 
traceptives. In  addition  to  those  who 
obaerve  a  religious  prohlblUon.  there  are 
couples  who  believe  that  the  use  of  any  con- 
traceptive Is  "too  premeditated."  or  Is  "not 
sincere."  "Some  felt  planned  Intercourse' 
was  not  romantic,  and  was  too  great  a  trans- 
gression of  standards."  says  Dr.  Joseph  Katz 
of  Stanford.  'I  believe  this  Is  one  of  the 
biggest  factors  In  unwanted  pregnancies." 
Occasionally  one  finds  a  lonely,  unloved 
girl  who  wants  to  become  pregnant,  even 
though  she  has  no  hope  of  marrying  the 
baby's  father.  And  there  Is  always  the  girl 
who  tries  to  snare  a  boy  by  this  means.  In 
contrast  with  these  girls  Is  the  one  whose 
story  a  university  official  said  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe.  Even  though  she  was  not 
having  Intercourse,  she  still  was  taking  the 
puis,  she  told  him,  because  when  she  turned 
down  a  man  she  wanted  It  to  be  a  matter  of 
her  own  free  choice  and  not  because  she 
was  scared. 

With  her  bewildering  reasoning,  the  girl 
had  touched  upon  what  may  be  the  only  in- 
arguable  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  about 
the  Impact  of  the  birth-control  revoluUon 
on  sex  behavior:  In  cases  where  fear  of  preg- 
nancy was  the  sole  deterrent,  the  reliability 
of  the  new  contraceptives  has  removed  that 
fear 
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MORMON   CHURCH   NOT   INVOLVED 
IN  POLITICAL  ALINEMENTS 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Church  News  of  March  26. 
19«6,  entitled  "Politics  and  Religion," 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Church  News  Is  a  section  that  ap- 
pear,s  weekly  In  the  Deseret  News  a  daily 
•ewspaper  that  has  been  published  in 
Salt  Lake  City  since  1850.  This  news- 
paper is  wholly  owned,  and  is  published 
by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  The  Church  News  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  matters  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  Mormon 
Church. 

Recent  acUvlUes  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  Church  have 
brought  charges  that  the  church  la  fa- 
'.orably  dl.sposed  toward  the  John  Birch 
Society  The  church  has  now  officially 
spoken  dlrecUy  on  this  subject,  and  the 
editorial  carries  the  message. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  is  not  the 
nrst   time   thAt  the  presidency  of   the 


church  has  spoken  and  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  church  was  not  in- 
volved In  political  alinements.  Those 
who  have  charged  the  church  of  affilia- 
tion with,  or  sympathy  for,  or  even  any 
Interest  In,  the  John  Birch  Society,  would 
do  well  to  read  this  editorial. 

It  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
ringrlng  editorial,  disassociating  the 
church  from  Communists,  racists,  and 
Blrchers.  will  lay  at  rest  for  all  time 
charges  that  have  been  made  concerning 
the  Mormon  Church  and  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

POLrrlCS     AND     RlXICION 

The  TTnlted  States  has  a  divinely  appointed 
mission  In  the  world.  It  was  set  up  as  a  free 
Nation  In  the  last  days  by  act  of  God.  This 
was  predicted  by  the  Savior  when  He  minis- 
tered among  the  Nephltes  and  was  shown 
also  to  Nephl  In  his  vision  of  the  future. 

The  mission  of  the  United  States  was 
plainly  portrayed  by  the  Savior  when  He  said : 
"It  Is  wisdom  In  the  Father  that  they  (the 
Gentiles)  should  be  established  In  this  land 
and  be  set  up  as  a  free  people  by  the  power 
of  the  Father  that  these  things  ( true  Gospel 
teachings)  might  come  forth  from  them  unto 
a  remnant  of  your  seed  that  the  covenant 
of  the  Father  may  be  fulfilled  which  He  hath 
covenanted  with  His  people,  O  house  of  Is- 
rael."    (3  Nephl  21:4). 

In  a  miraculous  manner  "these  things" 
were  restored  In  the  latter  days  In  the  only 
land  on  earth  which  was  free  enough  to 
permit  It. 

Under  the  sheltering  power  of  this  great 
government,  the  Lord's  work  has  spread  from 
border  to  border,  and  from  here  has  been 
taken  to  all  other  free  nations. 

American  passports  are  a  protection  to  the 
missionaries  as  they  traverse  the  world.  Em- 
bassies have  assured  fair  treatment  to  these 
ambassadors  of  Christ  as  citizens,  and  under 
the  American  flag  our  servicemen  have  intro- 
duced the  Gospel  where  no  missionaries  had 
ventured.  This,  of  course,  was  during  war- 
time. 

The  Saviors  prediction  thus  far  has  seen 
a  great  fulfillment.  But.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  destiny  of  America  wlU  conUnue 
on  into  the  future,  as  will  also  the  work  of 
the  church. 

At  times,  America's  position  has  been  chal- 
lenged, both  from  within  and  without.  Our 
Constitution,  divinely  given,  has  been  called 
Into  quesuon;  our  flag  has  been  desecrated, 
our  citizens  outraged.  Mistakes  in  adminis- 
tration have  disturbed  the  course  of  the  ship 
of  state,  but  Providence  has  conunued  with 
us. 

Groups  have  formed  both  to  protect  and 
to  undermine  our  way  of  life.  Riots  have 
been  fomented  by  mlsgiilded  and,  at  Umes, 
vicious  leaders.  Anarchy  has  been  Invited. 
Pressure  groups  have  taken  sides  against 
each  other,  often  also  against  the  best  Inter- 
esta  of  the  NaUon.  Unwise  and  sometimes 
evil  persons  have  been  elected  to  public  office 
and  their  sacred  trust  occasionally  has  been 
abused  for  unrighteous  purposes. 

Good  citizens  wonder  what  may  be  done 
to  steady  the  ship  of  state.  Should  they 
Join  any  of  the  special  groups  pulling  one 
way  or  another?  And  if  so,  which  one?  How 
can  they  tell  which  is  good  or  bad?  The 
names  of  some  organizations  are  Jrlghten- 
Ingly  misleading,  in  fact  delU)erately  decep- 
tive. Some  which  have  a  patriotic  appear- 
ance In  reality  are  the  opposite. 

What  can  Latter-day  Salnu  do?  In  which 
direction  should  they  turn? 

There  U  one  safe  path  for  member*  of  the 
church.  That  Is  found  In  righteously  living 
the  Oospel  and  following  the  precedent  at 


the  church  In  obeying  both  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  laws  of  God. 

We  have  been  taught  to  avoid  extremes  and 
extremlsta.  whether  In  the  word  of  wisdom 
In  poaUcB  or  In  any  other  area  of  thought 
The  Lord's  work  Is  not  accompUshed  by  inj. 
moderate  measures  and  radical  groups. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dispensation  in 
one  of  the  revelations  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  the  Lord  said:  "No  one  can  assist  in 
this  work  except  he  shaU  be  humble  and  full 
of  love,  having  faith,  hope,  and  charity  beli« 
temperate  In  all  things."     (D.  &  c.  12:  8) 

At  another  time  He  said:  "Be  patient,  be 
sober,  be  temperate;  have  patience,  faith 
hope  and  charity."    (D.  &C.6:19) 

The  Lord  Justifies  us  in  defending  our  Con- 
stitution and  this  land  for  which  it  wu 
written.  But  He  does  not  Justify  radicalism 
In  doing  so.  Anyone  who  reads  His  pro- 
nouncement on  war  may  see  how  really  tem- 
perate and  patient  He  Is.  (D.  &  C.  98:  23-48) 
The  great  men  of  our  Nation  have  never 
been  exUemiste.  Washington  certainly  was 
not.  Unooln  was  paUence  and  kindness 
personified.  He  felt  that  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  rested  in  the  masses  of  the  common 
people,  not  In  pressure  groups.  "•  •  •  of  th* 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

Some  have  accused  the  church  of  being 
oommunUtlc  because  it  once  taught  the 
United  Order.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Communism  Is  antl-Chrlst.  The 
church  is  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  estab- 
lished by  Him  and  for  His  purposes. 

Some  others  have  wondered  if  the  church 
la  Involved  In  such  groups  as  the  John  Birch 
Society,  but  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  that  group 
than  of  any  other  political  aggregation. 

The  church  has  nothing  to  do  with  Com- 
munists,  nothing  to  do  with  racists,  nothing 
to  do  with  Blrchers,  nothing  to  do  with  any 
slanted  group.  But  It  does  have  everything 
to  do  with  the  eternal  salvation  of  human 
souls. 

Furthermore,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
is  a  church,  not  a  political  organization.  It 
takes  no  sides  politically.  It  does  stand  for 
moral  Issues.  Ite  members  have  free  agency 
as  citizens.  Knowing  that  a  one-party  system 
means  a  dictatorship,  it  favors  a  two-  or 
mulUple-party  system.  It  stands  for  free 
elections  and  law-abiding  practices. 

It  teaches  that  the  best  way  to  safeguard 
America  is  through  righteous  Gospel  living  so 
that  we  may  earn  the  divine  protection  which 
is  promised  if  the  citizenry  will  but  serve  the 
God  of  the  land. 


WASHINGTON    AIRPORT   MESS 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished a  front  page  story  discussing  the 
Washington  airport  mess. 

The  article  written  by  Burt  Schorr  Is 
an  objective  presentation  of  the  many 
problems  facing  Dulles  International 
Airport.  It  points  out  how  these  prob- 
lems will  be  compounded  if  jet  passenger 
service  is  inaugurated  at  Washington 
National  Airport. 

As  Mr.  Schorr  points  out.  Dulles  Is 
costing  the  taxpayers  $7.3  million  an- 
nually. An  economic  feasibility  study 
prepared  by  Operations  Research.  Inc. 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  shows 
that  opening  National  to  two-  and  three- 
engine  jets  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  additional  $85  million  In  lost 
revenue  between  now  and  1980. 

If  one  adds  to  those  amounts  the  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  $150  million  for  new 
terminal  facilities  at  National  Airport. 
he  Is  suddenly  faced  with  the  realization 
that  the  public  will  end  up  being  taken 
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for  a  ride  by  the  FAA  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  $300  million  by  1980. 

By  my  standards.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  a  lot  of  money.  Furthermore,  it  Is  a 
wasteful  expenditure  at  a  time  when  we 
must  economize  and  eliminate  unnec- 
essary expenditures. 

Last  weekend.  WTOP  radio  broad- 
cast an  interview  with  former  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  now  a 
senior  vice  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways. 

Mr.  Halaby  pointed  out  that  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  was  built  for  the 
DC-3  and  is  most  ill-equipped  to  handle 
modem  jet  traffic.  He  further  stated 
tliat  National  Airport  is  already  the  most 
congested  airport  in  the  Nation.  The 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Halaby 's  remarks  can 
be  attested  to  by  anyone  who  uses  Na- 
tional Airport. 

Congress  has  established  that  the  FAA 
should  not  operate  Dulles  and  National 
Airports  at  a  profit — but  by  the  same 
token,  however.  Congress  did  not  intend 
for  those  airports  to  be  a  continuing 
drain  on  the  D.S.  Treasury.  No  airport 
authority  in  the  entire  country  loses 
money  on  its  airports  like  the  FAA — 
they  could  not  afford  It. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  make  crystal  clear  it  will 
not  continue  to  underwrite  the  losses  now 
Incurred  at  these  two  airports.  We 
should  call  upon  the  FAA 'a  Administra- 
tor, William  McKee,  to  prepare  a  sound 
management  plan  within  the  next  6 
months  which  wUl  place  the  airports' 
finances  on  an  even  keel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Schorr's  article  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
"AapoRT     or      Tomorrow."      Washington's 

Dulles,  has  Pkoblkms  Aplkktt — Distant 

Pnoj)  Operates   at   Some   30   Percent   or 

CAPAcrrr;  Jets'  Debtit  at  National  Is  New 

Threat 

(By    Burt    Schorr) 

Chantillt,  Va.— The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  "fact  book"  about  Government- 
owned  Dulles  International  Airport  promises 
visitors  a  250-room  hotel  and  two  office 
buildings  near  the  soaring  gloss-walled  ter- 
minal.   But  the  sites  are  still  vacant. 

Inside  the  echoing  terminal  itself,  the 
men's  apparel  shop  and  the  duty-free  Uquor 
store  have  folded.  Other  concessionaires  are 
being  allowed  to  pay  less  than  the  mlnlmim:i 
rent.  Pour  local-service  airlines  whose  dates 
for  starting  Dulles  operations  were  "to  be  an- 
nounced." according  to  the  June  1B63  fact 
book,  still  haven't  shown  up. 

Clearly,  the  Washington  area's  "airport  of 
tomorrow"  is  finding  that  tonuarrow  is  a  long 
Ume  in  arriving;  certainly  longer  than  the 
Oovernment  expected.  When  Dulles  opened 
In  November  1982,  the  PAA  predicted  it 
would  be  handling  2,600.000  passengers  an- 
f"^'y  by  1965.  Instead.  fewer  than 
1  000,000  used  Dulles  last  year,  and  the  PAA 
esumates  the  airport  is  operating  at  only 
aoout  20  percent  of  present  capacity. 

The  agency  Inalsta  that  aviation  growth 
and  technological  advances  such  as  the 
•upersonlc  transport  will  Justify  the  Govern- 
ments »109  miuion  investment  In  Dulles  by 
the  mld-1970'a.  "Dulles  benefited  from  the 
esson  of  aviation  history  that  olrporta 
usual  y  require  rebuilding  6  years  after 
completion,"  asserta  one  FAA  official. 


RALABT    AND    HINDSIOHT 

But,  reluctantly,  the  man  who  was  FAA 
administrator  when  the  airport  was  opened 
expresses  a  contrary  view,  "Hindsight  may 
Indicate  that  Dulles  was  opened  too  soon 
and  too  far  from  the  city  center."  concedes 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  now  a  senior  vice  president 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

The  troubles  besetting  the  10,000-acre  air- 
port 27  miles  west  of  the  capital's  center 
likely  will  be  compounded  when,  starting 
April  24,  small  and  medium-size  Jet  planes 
win  be  allowed  to  operate  regularly  at  the 
only  other  Government-owned  civil  field. 
Washington  National  Airport,  along  the 
Potomac  only  4  mUes  south  of  the  city. 

The  FAA  long  resisted  pressure  from  car- 
riers and  communities  to  open  67-acre  Na- 
tional Airport  to  Jeta.  "Every  pound  (of 
cargo)  and  every  passenger  that  lands  at 
Washington  National  in  a  Jet  is  a  passenger 
and  a  pound  that  does  not  land  at  Dulles 
International,"  Mr.  Halaby,  then  PAA  Ad- 
ministrator, told  a  House  conunlttee  last 
year.  Republican  Representative  Joel  Brot- 
Hnx,  whose  Virginia  congressional  district 
Includes  part  of  Dulles  as  well  as  National, 
wishes  Jeta  would  remain  banned  from  Na- 
tional for  2  more  years;  he  says  one  reason 
for  building  Dulles  was  the  "dangerous  con- 
gestion" at  National,  which  handled  nearly 
7  million  passengers  last  year.  He  has  sup- 
port In  the  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion, whose  members  see  any  curbs  at  Na- 
tional as  a  benefit  to  Baltimore's  city-owned 
Friendship  International  Airport,  33  miles 
north  of  Washington. 

While  most  CTongressmen.  frequent  airline 
users,  would  be  loath  to  see  National's  con- 
venience restricted,  some  on  Capitol  Hill  be- 
lieve Dulles'  financial  plight  might  at  least 
bring  on  a  formal  Inquiry  into  the  big  air- 
port's future.  Dulles'  net  book  loss,  count- 
ing interest  and  depreciation.  Is  running  at 
a  rate  of  $1.3  million  a  year.  The  FAA. 
which  initially  assured  Congress  that  the 
airport  would  repay  ita  assigned  capital  costa 
over  30  years,  now  figures  the  payback  at 
35  years,  and  a  former  FAA  official  who  played 
a  leading  role  In  the  Dulles  planning  says 
that,  under  present  conditions,  it  might  take 
45  years. 

The  biggest  handicap  for  Dulles  la  Ita 
remote  location.  The  40-mlnute  ride  to 
Washington,  much  of  It  through  beautiful 
rolling  countryside,  compares  favorably  with 
the  time  required  to  reach  the  city  from 
such  urban  alrporta  as  Chicago's  O'Hare  In- 
ternational and  New  York's  Kennedy  Inter- 
national. What  those  alrporta  dont  face, 
however.  Is  a  major  competitor  like  National 
only  16  minutes  from  downtown.  Also,  the 
limousine  ride  from  Dulles  costa  t2.60,  versus 
•  1.35  from  National,  and  the  cab  fare  Is  a 
stiff  »13. 

"Naturally  the  businessman  with  an  ap- 
pointment at  a  Government  office  prefers 
l>elng  routed  to  National,"  says  the  vice 
president  In  charge  of  airport  planning  for 
a  major  trunkllne. 

"We're  In  the  business  of  selling  time  sav- 
ings," says  Bdwln  L.  Colodny,  Allegheny  Air- 
lines senior  vice  president  for  legal  affairs 
and  economic  research.  Allegheny,  which 
serves  National  but  not  Dulles,  carries  ita 
average  passenger  only  198  miles,  Mr.  Colodny 
says,  "and  if  we  take  him  to  an  airport  that's 
30  minutes  farther  away  from  Washington 
we've  lost  him  50  percent  of  his  time 
savings." 

The  trunkllnes  have  agreed  Informally  with 
the  FAA  to  maintain  89  of  the  present  103 
dally  arrivals  and  departures  at  Dulles  after 
National  opens  to  Jeta  (Bronlff  International 
Airways  Intends  to  transfer  from  DiUlaa  ita 
14  dally  arrivals  and  departures  of  twln-jet 
BAC-lll's).  What's  xincertaln,  however,  Is 
how  many  Dulles  passengers  might  be  lured 
to  National  by  the  shorter  flying  times  there. 


A  Jet  flight  from  National  Airport  to  Chi- 
cago, say.  could  connect  with  a  nonstop  flight 
on  to  Los  Angeles,  competing  directly  with 
present  Los  Angeles  fllghte  from  Dulles.  Also, 
Jeta  at  National  will  mean  more  seata  and 
Improved  schedules.  Delta  Air  Lines,  for 
one,  now  serves  National  with  three  dally 
DC-7  fllghta  totaling  331  seata.  After  April 
34  it  win  replace  two  of  these  propeller  fllghta 
with  three  DC-9  Jeta.  making  four  fllghta  and 
272  seata.  The  anticipated  addition  of  one 
or  more  stretched  DC-9'8  carrying  up  to  90 
passengers  could  Improve  Delta's  service  at 
National  still  more. 

Dulles  boasta  two  costly  Innovations  that 
have  yet  to  prove  their  value — Ita  own  14V4- 
mlle  llmltad-access  highway  to  help  link  It 
with  the  city,  and  21  mobile  lounges  to  carry 
passengers  between  tarmlnal  and  aircraft 
parked  as  much  as  a  mile  away. 

The  approach  ramps  to  the  (19.3  mlUlon 
four-lane  highway  deliberately  prevent  west- 
bound motorlsta  from  getting  off  except  at 
the  airport  and  prevent  Washington-box  id 
drivers  from  getting  on  anjrplace  but  there. 
The  Intention  Is  to  avoid  congestion — but  so 
far  there's  Ijeen  little  danger  of  that. 

The  mobile  lounges,  90-paasenger  buaee 
built  by  Chrysler  Corp.,  cost  a  total  of  te.5 
mlUlon  Including  development  expenses. 
They  represent  a  radical  departure  from  con- 
ventional airport  traffic-flow  techniques; 
significantly,  no  other  American  airport  uses 
them  or  intends  to. 

"An  unproved  experiment,"  is  how  Joseph 
A.  Foster,  Houston's  director  of  aviation,  de- 
scribes them.  Houston  Investig^ated  tixe 
Dulles  design  in  great  depth  before  settling 
on  Ita  own  9150  million  design  for  Houston 
International  Airport,  due  to  open  In  June 
1967.  "We  simply  couldn't  afford  to  take  the 
same  risk  as  the  Federal  Government." 

The  purpose  of  the  mobile  lounge  Is  to  re- 
duce walking  distance  for  passengers.  But 
the  21  lounges  at  Dulles  require  a  driver- 
supervisor  force  of  44  men.  And  the  terminal 
was  hunt  big  enough  to  house  gates  for  34 
lounges:  less  than  half  that  many  are  needed 
to  acconunodata  current  traffic.  A  less  costly 
alternative  would  have  been  to  construct  a 
terminal  to  which  loading  fingers  could  b« 
added  as  needed.  Houston's  technique  for 
shortening  walking  distances  will  be  to  set 
ita  terminal  buildings  and  parking  lota  in  a 
row  between  two  loading  aprons,  with  access 
provided  by  a  vehicular  tunnel. 


TRIBUTE        TO         SENATOR        PAT 
McNAMARA      OF     MICHIGAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
no  one  can  regret  the  announced  retire- 
ment of  Senator  Pat  McNamara  of  Michi- 
gan more  than  I.  Since  1958,  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  with  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  we  have  formed  a  rela- 
tionship of  more  than  respect;  that  of 
good  personal  friends.  Pat  McNamara  is 
one  of  my  best  friends  In  this  body.  It  Is 
with  sadness  that  I  see  him  retire.  His 
sense  of  honor  called  him  to  retirement, 
because  of  his  111  health. 

When  Pat  McNamara  says  that  he  be- 
lieves he  might  not  be  able  to  give  full 
justice  to  his  Senate  responsibilities,  that 
means  far  more  than  It  would  for  any 
normal  man.  for  Senator  McNamara  has 
set  high  standards  for  himself.  In  gen- 
eral, he  has  achieved  his  goals. 

Senator  McNamara  has  been  a  sup- 
I>orter  of  the  cold  war  OI  bill  every  year 
since  it  was  first  introduced  in  1959.  He 
has  given  his  total  support  to  seeing  that 
five  million  cold  war  veterans  received 
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educational    opportunities    and    a    fair 
chance  In  life 

Senator  McNamara  has  without  a  doubt 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  In  history,  sup- 
porting all  progressive,  remedial,  bene- 
ficial legislation  to  strengthen  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  opportu- 
nities of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Pat  McNamara  demonstrated 
that  bis  Interest  ran  to  every  area  in  this 
great  country,  and  that  his  vision  was 
brotwi  and  enough  to  encompwss  every 
facet  of  our  economy. 

The  absence  of  this  great  man.  who 
has  done  so  much  for  this  Nation  and  for 
his  home  State  of  Michigan,  will  be  dear- 
ly felt  in  the  Senate.  Just  as  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  many  programs  he 
has  fostered  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  win 
miss  him  most  of  all  in  the  committees 
where  he  was  such  a  faithful  worker  for 
progress.  We  will  miss  him  everywhere 
In  Washington. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  CASUALTY  IN 
VIETNAM— A  RADIO  BROADCAST 
FROM  SAIGON 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  all  have  a  tendency  to  become 
hardened  by  press  reports  of  dozens  of 
battles  Involving  thoxisands  of  men. 
Arthur  Koestler  observed  once  that 
"Statistics  do  not  bleed."  Amidst  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  we  frequently 
lose  sight  of  the  Individual  casimlty — 
and  of  the  tragic  cost  of  war. 

A  recent  radio  broadcast  from  Saigon 
movingly  elaborated  on  the  meaning  of 
this  cost.  The  radio  correspondent  is  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Clyde  Edwin  Pettlt. 
who  traveled  around  the  world  on  as- 
signment of  Station  KBBA  In  Benton. 
Ark.,  and  did  some  most  Incisive  report- 
ing on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  station  to  which  I  refer  is  owned 
by  David  McDonald.  Winston  Riddle, 
and  Mel  Spann  of  my  State.  It  Is  a 
small  station,  without  the  budget  or  the 
staff  or  the  facilities  of  the  large  net- 
works or  the  weekly  news  magazines. 
But  like  many  other  small  stations  and 
'periodicals  throughout  our  country,  they 
try  to  do  a  good  Job  of  honest  and  ac- 
curate reporting.  I  believe  that  stations 
like  this  are  to  be  commended  on  their 
htph  level  of  public  service  programing. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  one  of  Mr.  Pet- 
tit's  series  of  broadcasts  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BBOIOCAST  Pkom  Saioon 
For  KBBA  news,  this  Is  Ed  PetUt  report- 
ing  from  SalgoD. 

This  is  the  last  of  our  letters  trom  Viet- 
nam. 

In  these  broadcasta  we  could  have  been 
t&lking  about  baiiallons  and  regiments, 
about  caciialUes  and  statlstloe.  about  tactics 
and  strategy.  But  Instead  we've  been  talk- 
lag  about  people,  about  OI's  and  Vietnamese. 
For  It  taJces  people  to  fight  a  war.  And  when 
wasB  end.  as  all  wars  must  someday  end.  men 
may  look  back  on  days  gone  by,  may  remlnlac« 


of  the  pleasures  of  conquest,  or  at  comrade- 
ship, or  at  eommon  fears  once  fleetlngly 
known. 

But  those  who  have  seen  the  face  of  war 
are  never  nostaJglc  about  war  Itself.  For  no 
man  can  honestly  glorify  nor  glamorlxe  war. 
That  la.  no  one  who  has  really  been  there. 
For  war  Is  the  men  In  the  camps,  and  ttie 
women  who  follow  the  camps,  and  It  is  also 
disease  as  well  as  death  or  destruction.  And 
It  is  drudgery — plain  hard  work  and  tbe 
monotony  of  being  "support  troops" — the 
totally  Important  men  without  which  there 
could  be  no  war.  Many  would  like  to  be  In 
combat,  but  they  are  support  troops,  know- 
ing that  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  wUI 
be  asked.  "Were  you  ever  in  combat?"  They 
wUl  hesitate  and  answer,  but  they  now  know 
they  will  never  be  able  to  explain  that  simply 
being  here  In  Vietnam  can  be  dangerous,  and 
that  any  man  is  In  combat  the  Instant  some- 
body tries  to  kill  him. 

War  Is  the  infinite  beauty  of  a  verdant 
Jungle  anguished  by  a  piercing  animal  shriek 
of  one  man  bayoneting  another.  And  his 
last  breath  Is  the  final,  pitiable  groan  of  one 
you  didn't  even  know.  co\Ud  hardly  hate,  and 
of  whom  you  might  have  been  a  friend  under 
other  circumstances. 

For  war  Is  Uklng.  and  war  U  giving,  and 
war  Is  the  sharing  of  common  hopes  and 
dreams. 

War  iB  wanting  warily  in  the  steps  of  the 
man  in  front  of  you.  and  the  funny  feeling  of 
knowing  that  If  your  friend  steps  on  a  land 
mine  he  wlU  be  the  one  to  get  It.  Only  the 
first  man  knows  how  It  feels  to  walk  In  front. 

War  Is  the  tension  of  being  a  target,  and, 
for  some,  of  being  hit  by  your  own  men  be- 
cause somebody  made  a  mistake. 

If  you're  a  civilian  here,  war  la  the  chance 
to  make  a  quick  kUUng  In  the  black  market. 
Or.  perhaps,  to  quick  killing,  period.  If  you 
are  paid  well  enough.  Or.  for  some  civilians, 
the  chance  to  see  your  house  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  bomb.  Or  to  see  your  father's 
head  cut  off  before  your  eyes. 

War  Is  the  warm,  rich  blood  of  a  man 
washing  away  and  mixing  with  the  black 
mud  of  the  Mekong  River,  each  ceU  of  his 
blood  stamped  by  his  heredity  with  the 
uniqueness  that  made  him.  once,  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

So  war  is  th«  wicked  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  wonder  of  life  Itself. 

Perhaps  the  worst  thing  about  war  Is  that 
It  changes  the  laughter  of  those  who  love 
life  Into  the  weeping  of  new  wives  and  yoimg 
widows.  War  Is  hardest  on  the  living,  on 
those  who  must  carry  on.  tortured  by  poign- 
ant memories  of  the  past,  racked  with  the 
bitter  reality  of  the  irrevocable,  destined  al- 
ways to  wonder.  polnUesely.  what  might  have 
been. 

War  is  death,  and  death  is  an  Indiscrimi- 
nate harlot  who  chooses  capriciously  with 
whom  stie  will  lie  in  fatal  embrace — the  cow- 
ard today,  the  brave  man  tookorrow. 

And  war  Is  something  that  puts  the  really 
Important  tilings  in  their  proper  perspective: 
things  like  survivai  and  health. 

War  is  the  triumphantly  happy  smile  on 
the  face  of  a  kid  who  has  Just  been  told  by  a 
doctor  that  only  a  few  more  operations  and 
he  may  be  able  to  see  again. 

In  war  there  is  the  Joy  of  simple  things: 
of  tasting  a  chocolate  milk  shake,  or  a  cold 
beer,  or  of  getting  to  see  a  Hollywood  movie 
out  in  the  field  at  night  even  if  the  mosqui- 
toes are  biting  you.  And  perhaps  the  great- 
est pleasure  of  all:  the  Joy  of  a  shower  once 
a  week,  if  you're  lucky. 

War  Is  a  bunch  of  guys  having  a  last  game 
of  touch  football  before  going  out  on  a 
patrol  from  which  some  may  never  return. 

War  Is  the  wandering  mind  of  a  young 
man  on  guard  duty,  thinking  wistfully  of  a 
fireplace  In  Vermont,  or  a  girl  In  Tennessee, 
or  a  liotrod  in  Calif  omla. 

War  is  a  bangalore  mine  blowing  the  guts 
out  of  a  guy  from  Grand  Rapids. 


War  Is  the  form  of  what  once  was  a  man 
covered  by  flies,  in  a  haU-forgotten  foreim 
field.  ■ 

This  niilght  have  been  a  doctor  or  a  drug- 
gist from  Des  Moines  or  a  farmer  in  Florida 
or  a  crop-dusting  pilot  from  Pine  Bluff,  or 
he  might  have  l)een  a  happy  failure. 

But  now  he  is  a  statistic:  only  one  of  the 
casualties  termed  "moderate"  in  the  press 
reports  and  by  the  politicians. 

Of  course,  a  nation  must  never  fear  to 
fight  aggression  and  tyranny.  But  it  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  dead  not  to  pause  and, 
out  of  respect,  consider  the  cost. 

For  the  cost  of  war  is  in  the  millions:  the 
millions  of  homes  that  will  never  be  built, 
the  millions  who  will  die  from  diseases  tlxat 
would  have  been  conquered  by  medical  re- 
search were  it  not  for  the  cost  of  war. 

The  cost  of  war  is  In  the  blilions:  the  W.- 
lions  of  days  that  will  never  be  lived. 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.'S  HUGE 
EXPORTS  HELP  OUR  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  an  editorial  published  In 
the  Peoria,  111.,  Journal  Star  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.'s  huge 
volume  of  exports. 

This  matter  assumes  national  signifi- 
cance when  we  consider  Its  beneficial 
effect  on  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion. In  1965,  Caterpillar  sold  to  cus- 
tomers outside  the  United  States  $461 
million  worth  of  products  built  in  the 
United  States  by  American  workmen. 
If  only  a  few  more  U.S.  firms  could  show 
a  record  like  this,  we  might  possibly  have 
no  balance-of-payments  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  entitled  "Cater- 
pillar Shows  the  Way  on  Exports."  pub- 
lished in  the  Tuesday,  February  8,  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
CATTRPn-UAR  Shows  the  Wat  on  Expobts 

A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was  fashionable 
among  those  whose  prejudices  automatically 
expect  perfidy  and  doubletalk  from  "man- 
agement" to  suspect  and  expect  the  worst 
from  Caterpillar  overseas  expansion. 

Today,  the  actual  performance  and  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that.  In  fact.  Caterpillar 
management's  explanations,  projections,  and 
pronouncements  on  their  future  oi>erations 
were  accurate  and  wise. 

The  latest  annual  ref>c.-t  to  the  stockhold- 
ers reveals  that  exports  have  so  Increased  as 
to  Jump  already  high  figures  by  20  percent 
In  the  Income  frona  overseas  sales.  "This  In- 
crease they  have  reported  In  the  context  of 
the  balance  of  payments  and  of  how  (re- 
sponding to  the  crying  need  the  President 
has  sounded)  they  have  contributed  9461 
nUiUou  to  a  more  favorable  l>alance.  The 
previous  year  it  had  climbed  to  »373  million. 

This  U  of  key  benefit  to  the  entire  finan- 
cial position  of  the  United  States  with  Its 
delicate  situation  on  gold  in  foreign  trade. 
but  the  direct  nature  of  the  benefit  lies  In 
the  fact  that  it  Is  of  goods  manufactured 
In  our  plants  and  sold  overseas. 

The  25  percent  of  overseas  sales  that  Is 
actually  manufactured  overseas  has  "opened 
doors"  whereby  the  75  percent  overseas  sales 
being  made  of  products  made  here  exceeds 
all  previous  sales  put  together. 

Net  gain  Is  spectacular,  and  Is  precisely 
what  CaterpiUar  predicted,  and  the  gainers 
are  not  Just  Qovernment  with  Its  eye  on 
foreign  trade  balance  but  the  tens  of  thou- 
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sands  of  workers  engaged  la  making  the 
equipment  here  that  la  thus  being  sold 
abroad. 

The  increase  once  again  emphasizes  the 
plain  fact  that  Caterpillar's  sticxsess,  Its  em- 
ployment level,  and  its  ability  to  meet  cost 
levels  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  company 
to  make  sales  in  other  countries. 

As  a  leader  in  this  complex  field.  Caterpillar 
has  also  passed  on  some  of  its  knowledge  and 
techniques  to  others,  and  assisted  Governor 
Kerner  in  his  efforts  to  stimulate  overseas 
sales  for  Illinois  firms. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  Manufacturers 
News,  in  announcing  the  1966  directory  of 
Illinois  manufacturer's,  calls  attention 
proudly  to  the  fact  that  "Illinois  industry  is 
developing  new  international  muscle." 

More  than  6,000  Illinois  firms  now  sell 
goods  and  services  throughout  the  world. 
Almost  20  percent  of  the  manufacturing  and 
processing  firms  in  this  Midwestern  State 
now  do  business  overseas. 

Meanwhile  some  1.600  flrma  moved  into 
Illinois  locations  during  196S  and  only  3 
moved  out  to  locations  elsewhere. 

There  Is  a  connection. 

The  Governor  deserves  due  credit  for  recog- 
nizing that  the  grassroots  base  for  resolving 
economic  problems,  for  having  a  base  to 
support  goveriunental  efforts  in  solving  social 
problems,  and  for  maintaining  key  services 
lies  In  Increased  Industry. 

He  deserves  credit  for  working  effectively 
In  that  direction,  and  for  recognizing  the 
key  Importance  of  export  sales  to  It. 

Caterpillar  deserves  credit  for  pioneering  in 
this  field  and  for  giving  every  expert  assist- 
ance to  the  Governor's  program  and  to  other 
linns  Interested  in  doing  business  in  foreign 
lands. 

Everyone  Is  better  off  for  it.  Just  as  we 
would  all  find  ourselves  worse  off  If  this  State 
had  stood  still  In  tills  field  of  activity. 

Caterpillar  has  thus  also  demonstrated. 
with  dramatic  results,  the  honesty,  integrity. 
»nd  accuracy  of  its  announcements  on  future 
plans  Of  this  kind,  and  its  effective  concern 
for  the  United  States,  this  State,  this  com- 
munity, and  the  security  of  its  own  work 
force. 

Talk  Is  talk,  and  facts  are  facts. 

We  have  again  been  shown  tliat  the  two 
go  together  at  Caterpillar,  and  this.  too.  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  tills  com- 
munity. 

HANKSVILLE  TELEPHONE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Preslderit,  It  Is  very 
hard  to  believe  that  in  the  year  1966, 
when  we  see  dally  feats  of  electronic 
gadgetry,  that  some  areas  of  this  great 
Nation  are  just  barely  catching  up  with 
some  of  our  most  commonplace  achieve- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  a  feature  article 
written  by  William  F.  Smiley,  the  educa- 
tion editor  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Smiley's  article  teUs  how  a  small  school 
at  Hanksville,  Wayne  County,  ITtah,  has 
just  had  its  first  private  telephone  in- 
stalled. Through  a  Pord  Poundati<Mi 
grant,  the  school  was  able  to  have  a  tele- 
phone installed  along  with  a  complex 
amplifying  system  so  that  each  (.f  the  37 
students  in  the  2  classrooms  can  par- 
ticipate In  telephone  discusalonj  with  a 
caller. 

It  is  also  particularly  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  telephone  Is  the  only  private 


line  In  the  community  of  Hanksville. 
There  are  three  other  phones  In  the 
town,  all  of  them  pay  stations  at  com- 
mercial establishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Lee,  the  Wayne  County  school  super- 
intendent and  Mrs.  Elayne  Schwartz,  a 
teacher  at  the  school,  for  taking  the 
Initiative  and  securing  Pord  assistance 
for  this  project.  As  Mrs.  Schwartz  says 
In  the  article : 

Education  should  teach  children  to  live  as 
well  as  how  to  work  in  the  world  about  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
(From  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune.  Mar  31, 

1966) 

When  Tklkphonk  Rings,  Hanksvillk  HAn.s 

World 

(By  WiiUam  F.  Smiley) 

When  the  telephone  rings  in  the  Hanks- 
ville schoolroom  sometime  next  month — 

Wait  a  minute.  Telephone?  In  the 
Hanksville  schoolroom? 

Why  there  are  only  tliree  telephones  in 
Hanltsviiie,  ail  pay  staUons  and  operated  on 
a  magneto  (hand  crank)  system.  There's  no 
telephone  in  the  school. 

Or  in  the  homes  of  the  sclioolclilldren. 

That's  why  Mrs.  Elayne  C.  Schwartz,  one  of 
two  teachers  at  the  school,  got  the  support 
of  the  Wayne  Ceunty  Board  of  Education, 
Supt.  Arthur  H.  Lee  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
to  put  a  telephone  in  the  school,  complete 
with  amplifier  so  that  the  20  children  in 
her  class  and  the  17  in  George  L.  Morreil's 
room  can  roll  back  the  dividing  wail  and 
talk  from  their  deslcs  and  hear  the  person 
on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  without 
leaving  their  deslcs. 

location:  ckntral  nowhckx 
Hanksville.  located  in  the  central  nowhere 
of  Wayne  County,  is  66  miles  from  any  other 
town,  its  television  reception  Is  poor,  It  has 
those  three  toll  stations,  and  It  has  had  elec- 
tricity for  only  6  years. 

So.  when  the  telephone  rings  in  the  Hanlts- 
viiie schoolroom  sometime  next  month,  every- 
thlng  will  come  to  a  halt  whUe  Mrs.  Schwartz 
flips  a  switch  and  brings  "The  world  to  us." 
That  is  the  name  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
project. 

OUT   OF   isolation 

"Education  should  teach  children  to  live 
as  well  as  how  to  work  in  the  world  about 
them."  Mrs.  Schwartz  said.  "These  children 
know  al>out  such  a  small  part  of  the  world 
because  of  their  geographic  isolation.  It  is 
difficult  for  them  to  imagine  that  there  is 
anything  beyond  the  shale  mounds  to  the 
west,  the  undulating  washes  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  the  mighty  crevice  of  the  Dirty 
Devil  River  to  the  east." 

operating  the  AMPLirm 
The  Hanlcsville  telephones  are  operated 
frcxn  the  Price  exchange  of  the  Mountain 
States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  Philip 
B.  Horsley,  manager,  said  the  school  Installa- 
tion will  be  made  "as  soon  as  our  engineers 
solve  a  method  of  operating  the  ampUfier  on 
a  magneto  basis." 

It  will  require  designing  of  a  special  cir- 
cuit to  make  the  amplifier  work,  he  said. 


THE  MANY  FACES  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  here 
an  address  on  crime  by  my  distinguished 
college  from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy. 

The  address,  delivered  to  the  BoBt<Hi 
University  Symposium  on  Crime,  April  1, 


1966,  Is  a  carefully  thought  out  comment 
on  this  Nation's  crime  problem,  and  it 
reflects  a  rare  insight  of  the  basic  Is- 
sues confronting  not  only  law  enforce- 
ment, but  the  courts  and  the  public  If  the 
current  threat  to  law  and  order  Is  to  be 
justly  resolved. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attentlwi  of  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Many  Faces  or  Crime 
(Address    by    Senator    Edward    M.    Kinnidt 
before  the  Boston  University  Symposium 
on  Crime,  Boston,  Mass.,  April   1,  1966) 
I  am  deUghted  to  be  here  tonight  to  par- 
ticipate with  you  in  this  weekend  sympo- 
sium.     I    congratulate    Boeton    University's 
Student    Congress    for    planning    tills    pro- 
gram— which  seems  an  extremely  construc- 
tive approach  to  an   urgent  social  problem 
concerning  us  all. 

The  fact  of  crime  is  as  old  as  civilization 
itself — only  the  definition  has  changed.  In 
1639  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  considered  unusual 
dress  a  crime  and  churches  were  urged  to 
prosecute  those  who  "followed  new  fashion 
and  fell  to  excessive  costliness  In  attire." 

Twenty  years  later  m  Maaeachusetta.  the 
alleged  crime  of  witchcraft  sent  people  to 
the  stake  and  a  few  years  later  the  crime 
of  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians  sent  liquor 
dealers  to  the  whipping  block. 

These  so-called  crimes  are  no  longer  on 
our  statute  books.  But  the  fact  of  crime 
continues  to  affect  us  all,  and  far  more 
significantly  than  it  affected  the  lives  of 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

No  human  need  is  more  elemental  than 
personal  security.  No  freedom  is  more  basic 
than  freedom  from  fear.  Yet  if  we  cannot 
feel  safe  and  secure  in  our  homes  and  on 
our  streets,  we  are  not  fully  free.  The  first 
duty  of  government,  as  Thcxnas  Hobljee  ob- 
served centuries  ago.  Is  to  provide  that  pro- 
tection and  that  security. 

But  our  personal  security  is  now  l>elng 
threatened  by  the  high  rate  of  crime — and 
the  tlireat  is  growing. 

The  crime  rate  in  this  country  has  doubled 
since  1940;  the  dollar  costs  of  crime  run 
to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  annually:  and 
the  human  costs  of  crime,  both  physical  and 
psychological,  are  so  staggering  they  cannot 
really  be  ccKnputed. 

Some  say  this  growth  In  crime  Is  due  to  a 
weakening  of  our  country's  moral  fil>er.  a 
growing  disrespect  for  the  law  encouraged  'oy 
the  clvU  rights  demonstrations  of  recent 
years.  Others  seek  to  place  the  blame  on  re- 
cent court  decisions  expanding  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  we  afford  individuals  ac- 
cused of  crimes. 

I  think  Judgments  such  as  tliese  are  IxJth 
misguided  and  dangerous.  Tliey  are  mis- 
guided because  they  precede  rather  than 
follow  a  careful  and  rational  analysis  of  the 
problem  Involved. 

And  they  are  dangerous  because,  by  seek- 
ing solace  for  fears  rather  than  knowledge 
for  solutions,  these  Judgments  tend  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  causes  of  crime  and 
to  pose  a  ttireet  to  our  courts  and  our  Consti- 
tution— historically  the  strongest  bulwarks 
of  our  democratic  society. 

We  must  not  blame  the  crime  rate  on 
criminal  coddling  or  bleeding-heart  Judges. 
Nor  must  we  choose  between  the  rights  our 
Constitution  affords  every  citizen — Including 
the  right  to  peacefully  demonstrate — and  the 
right  of  each  citizen  to  public  safety  and 
protection. 

The  protection  of  our  constitutional  rights 
requires  vigilance.  There  Is  a  natural  tend- 
ency, as  the  crime  rate  rises,  to  relax  the 
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safeguards  we  afford  ttU  people  In  order  to 
obtain  more  convictions  of  the  guilty.  We 
n.u.=  '.  guard  against  this  tendency.  We  must 
work  ti.ward  a  system  of  crlmln&l  ]ustic« 
which  both  provides  safety  and  protection 
f.ir  all  members  of  society  and  at  the  same 
time  guaranteea  to  every  American  thoa« 
e.ssentlal  safeguards  contained  Ln  our  BUI 
of  RlgbU. 

The  firm  obaervance  of  these  constitutional 
rights  may  allow  some  of  the  guilty  to  avoid 
conviction.  This  Is  the  conscious  choice 
we  make,  for  example,  when  we  Insist  upon 
the  right  of  the  Indigent  to  be  represented 
by  counsel.  But  it  is  also  the  price  a  free 
society  must  pay  for  the  values  It  places  on 
Individual  rights  and  personal  dignity.  I 
think  we  are  strong  enough  to  afford  that 
price. 

Our  expanding  effort  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  individual  is  not  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  the  crime  problem.  What,  then.  Is 
the  explanation,  and   what  la  the  solution? 

There  Is  no  single  or  simple  answer  to  our 
crime  problem.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
about  the  phenomena  of  criminal  tiehavlor 
about  which  we  know  very  little.  But  some 
ba^'.r   »h;ngs  we  do  know. 

We  icnow  that  crime  Is  a  national  problem. 
We  Ki-.'-'w  that  It  must  be  attacked  at  all 
;evei!i  of  i'  vnrnment.  that  we  all  have  a  re- 
.«p<  ..HiDii  .-  "-o  combat  It.  And — because 
rrlrr-.e  has  so  many  face* — we  know  that  we 
::;■-•  seek  not  pat  answers  which  reinforce 
■  .,'  ;r»'  :dlce«.  but  mature  and  sophisticated 
fx;  .i;..i-iona  which  enable  us  to  match  our 
nil  )naJ  concern  over  crime  with  a  blueprint 
f'r  action — a  strategy  for  tomorrow  upon 
which  we  can  agree  as  a  nation. 

Let  me  offer  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
nuiny  faces  of  crime. 

A  drug  addict  breaks  into  a  New  York 
apartment  In  search  of  something  of  value 
to  finance  his  next  purchase  of  narcotics. 
ThL^  Is  crime 

A  police  officer  Is  murdered  by  a  man  at- 
tempting to  rob  a  bank^-a  man  who  has 
av^:\t,  most  of  his  adult  years  In  prison,  but 
who  prison  failed  to  rehabilitate.  This  Is 
crime. 

Then  there  are  those  for  whom  crime  ts  a 
buiiiiess — those  who  feed  off  the  weakneesee 
and  Ills  of  others,  who  support  and  profit 
from  the  traffic  in  narcotics,  prostitution,  and 
Illegal  gambling.  They  are  the  true  leeches 
of  our  society.    This  most  assuredly  Is  crime. 

And  finally,  a  petty  quarrel  In  Watts  ex- 
plodes Into  violent  riot,  arson,  looting,  and 
murder.    This.  too.  la  crime. 

Each  of  these  examples  represents  a  dtf- 
fer?iu  kind  of  social  problem.  Bach  requires 
special  study,  special  attention,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  special  skills.  Each  represents 
one  of  the  many  faces  of  crime.  I  could 
eniunerate  many  others.  I  have  chosen  these 
Jew  example*,  because  in  each  Instance  I  have 
named  It  seems  to  me  that  our  Nation. 
through  Ignorance  and  public  Indifference, 
shares  the  blame  for  the  criminal  activity. 

Consider  first  the  problem  of  drug  addic- 
tion, a  spawning  ground  for  all  types  of  crime. 

Por  far  too  long,  this  country  has  treated 
drug  addicts  as  If  they  were  ordinary  crimi- 
nals, rather  than  the  victims  of  a  serious 
disease.  Because  of  our  Ignorance  and  In- 
difference, we  have  failed  both  the  addicts 
and  ourselves 

As  a  result,  drug  addiction  has  Increased  at 
such  a  rate  that  there  are  today  some  00.000 
to  100  OOO  addicts  In  the  United  States.  They 
consume  some  •350  million  worth  of  heroin 
a  year,  and  their  habits — financed  by  petty 
crime— are  exploited  by  organized  crime 
feeding  on  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

If  we  are  to  arrest  this  malignancy — if  we 
are  to  fight  the  different  faces  of  crime  which 
flow  from  drug  addiction — we  need  a  new 
direction.  Some  of  us  In  Congress  are  work- 
ing now  on  legislation  which  would  offer  to 
addicts,  under  Pedei-sd  jurlsdlcUon,  some 
hope  of  rehabilitation,  by  providing  for  dvll 


commitment  rather  than  Imprisonment,  for 
those  addicts  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
Federal  offense,  who  can  benefit  from  medi- 
cal treatment. 

Under  the  proposed  law.  selected  addicts 
would  be  placed  in  medical  facilities  under 
the  mi>emslon  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Surgeon  General.  After  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  addict  had  responded  to 
treatment,  he  would  be  returned  to  his  com- 
munity under  a  carefully  supervised  com- 
munity after-care  program. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
approach  will  return  many  more  addicts  to 
a  normal  life.  California,  which  pioneered 
this  kind  of  program  in  1961,  has  had  re- 
markable success  with  It.  About  half  of 
those  committed  under  the  California  pro- 
graxn  have  returned  to  their  communities 
and  have  not  gone  back  to  narcotics. 

This  kind  of  plan  Is  not  what  the  layman 
thinks  of  when  he  considers  crime  and  pun- 
ishment.    But  it  Is  the  kind  of  plan  which 

1  believe  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  fight  against  crime.  I 
hope  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  States  such  as  California 
and  New  York  will  seriously  consider  adopt- 
ing a  similar  approach. 

Narcotics  addiction  is  a  personal  aspect  of 
the  crime  problem.  Another  aspect  is  an 
institutional  one.  flowing  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  federal  system. 

Crime  detection  and  law  enforcement  have 
been  traditionally  a  matter  for  State  and 
local  authorities.  Yet  In  some  areas  the  in- 
terstate nature  of  criminal  activity  makes 
effective  regulation  by  local  ofDclals  impos- 
sible without  Federal  supixirt.  This  Is  the 
case  with  organized  crime.  And  this  is  why 
Congress  has  taken  concrete  steps  In  recent 
years  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Oovo-nment  In  the  Investigation  and 
prosecution  ot  profeselonaLl  racketeers,  and 
why  It  Is  presently  considering  further  ac- 
tion in  this  area,  Including  measures  to  In- 
crease t„e  protection  our  Government  can 
provide  Its  witnesses,  both  from  physical 
violence  and  from  further  prosecution. 

But  new  legislation  is  needed  not  only  to 
control  Interstate  criminal  activity — but  also 
to  control  the  weapons  which  are  used  in 
the  commission  of  crime. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  rise  In 
violent  crimes  In  this  country  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  significant  degree  to  the  ease 
with  which  any  person — a  criminal,  a  Juve- 
nile, a  lunatic— can  obtain  dangerous  and 
lethal  firearms.  In  1963  alone,  some  1  mil- 
lion weapons  were  sold  by  mall  order.  Over 
a  3-year  period  in  Chicago,  for  example, 
about  4.000  persons  bought  weapons  from 
Just  two  mall-order  dealers.  One  fotirth  of 
these  persons  had  criminal   records.     Every 

2  mlnutee  somebody  In  the  United  States  Is 
killed,  maimed,  beaten  or  robbed  with  a  gun. 
and  the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  firearms  with- 
out control  or  regulation  makes  this  grim 
statistic  possible. 

Only  last  week  members  of  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  repKvted  out  a  flre- 
arma  control  bill  providing  some  basic 
mtntnmim  controls  over  mall-order  interstate 
traffic  in  flrearms  and  the  Importation  of 
firearms  Into  this  country.  This  bill  la  only 
a  first  step.  Our  State  governments  will  also 
have  to  take  legislative  action  if  there  U  to 
be  effective  control  over  this  senseless  traffic 
In  dangerous  weapons,  because  the  Federal 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  the  traffic 
In  firearms  within  a  State. 

But  Federal  action  is  clearly  a  necessary 
step.  For  unless  the  Federal  Government 
regulatee  gun  traffic  between  States  even  the 
strongest  State  gun  control  laws  will  con- 
tinue to  be  easily  circumvented.  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  has  stringent  gun  regu- 
lations. But,  as  Commissioner  Capias  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Safety 
pointed   out  before   our  Senate   conunlttee. 


the  Massschuaetta  law  has  not  been  fully 
effective  because  of  the  ease  with  which  guns 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  In  fact,  87  per- 
cent of  the  concealable  flrearms  used  in  Mas- 
sachusetts crimes  came  from  out-of-state 
purchases.  Massachusetts  is  helpless  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  act  on  this, 
and  without  further  delay. 

There  Is  strong  opposition  to  such  legisla- 
tion from  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
other  influential  groups.  And  this  opposi- 
tion Is  both  well  organized  and  well  financed. 

The  legislative  budget  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  has  gone  up  more  than  30  per- 
cent a  ya»r  since  Federal  gun  legislation  was 
flrst  Introduced.  One  mailing  alone  to  the 
membership  of  the  NRA  urging  opposition  to 
the  bill  cost  some  $70,000 — over  hall  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee.  And  that  letter,  by  the  very 
admission  of  NRA  ofllcials,  contained  errors 
and  exaggerations  about  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  effect  of  this  letter  was  to  mis- 
lead the  membership  and  to  cause  a  veritable 
torrent  of  mall  to  Senators  and  Congress- 
men In  opposition  to  the  bill. 

This  opposition  has  taken  a  variety  of 
forms.  For  example,  car  stickers  which  read 
"Register  Communists.  Not  Firearms"  hare 
appeared  on  thousands  of  cars  all  across  the 
country.  And  monthly  gun  magazines  have 
carried  numerous  articles  on  how  to  Influ- 
ence legislation  In  Congress. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  campaigns  designed 
to  affect  the  outoome  of  legislative  voting — 
when  they  are  honestly  and  fairly  conducted, 
they  are  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  political 
process.  But  If  the  ordinary  citizen  is  some 
day  to  be  able  to  walk  without  fear  In  the 
streets  of  our  society,  I  feel  the  opposition 
to  this  legislation  must  be  overcome. 

I  will  try  my  best  to  see  that  It  Is.  I 
Intend  to  work  hard  for  the  passage  of  effec- 
tive flrearms  control  legislation.  And  If  the 
American  people  can  become  sufficiently  con- 
cerned and  Informed  about  the  need  for 
e'Tectlve  gun  control,  and  If  they  will  Join  In 
the  flght  for  enactment,  this  bill  will  become 
law. 

Passage  of  gun  control  legislation  would 
meet  head  on  the  problem  of  crime  in  the 
streets.  Another  aspect  of  the  flght  against 
crime — -and  one  too  often  overlooked — takes 
place  behind  prison  walls. 

We  need  to  pay  more  attention  and  to 
assign  a  higher  priority  to  our  State  systems 
of  correctional  rehabilitation.  Too  often  our 
correctional  systems  are  looked  upon  solely 
as  places  where  criminals  are  sent  to  be 
Ibjlated  from  eoclety.  But  criminal  correc- 
tion should  InEtead  be  a  process — beginning 
as  soon  as  the  lawbreaker  Is  apprehended — 
vhereby  the  Individual  criminal  Is  treated 
as  an  Individual,  Is  taught  the  skills  of  a 
trade  and  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  and 
Is  assisted  materially  In  finding  a  Job  and 
returning  to  his  community.  We  have  not 
done  these  things  to  any  significant  degree, 
and  as  a  result  our  penal  systems  have  not 
been  successful  In  rehabilitating  lawbreakers. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  notable  excep- 
tions where  efforts  are  being  made  to  apply 
the  new  techniques  of  rehabilitation  to 
State  penal  systems.  In  New  England,  both 
Vermont  and  the  Federal  pruon  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  have  Instituted  outstanding  new  pro- 
grams of  work  release.  Here  In  Boston  Gen- 
eral Decker,  who  will  address  you  later,  has 
Initiated  court  clinics  which  provide  legal, 
medical,  and  psychological  assistance  to  of- 
fenders. Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina  have 
pioneered  new  types  of  rehabilitation  and 
release  techniques,  and  California  hss  under- 
way a  unique  demonstration  project  on 
parole  which  gives  special,  extended  atten- 
tion to  youthful  offenders.  But  overall,  the 
fact  Is  that  unless  some  dramatic  changes 
are  made,  more  than  50  percent  of  our  coun- 
try's present  prisoner  population  wUl  go  on 
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to  commit  further  crimes.    This  is  an  apall- 
Ing  statistic. 

Fortunately,  the  spirit  of  change  Is  in  the 
sir.  I  believe  a  revolution  la  beginning  in 
the  field  of  correctional  rehabilitation — a 
revolution  which  seems  to  me  quite  sinUlar 
to  the  revolution  in  mental  health  care 
which  we  experienced  in  the  IDgO's. 

I  have  tried  to  make  a  start  on  this  revolu- 
tion right  here  In  New  England.  I  am  seek- 
ing a  Federal  grant  for  a  study  of  all  of  New 
England's  correctional  systems.  In  a  coopyera- 
tive  venture  Involving  all  the  New  England 
States.  The  study  will  rely  on  the  most  ad- 
vanced computer  techniques  available — the 
same  techniques  which  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful In  evaluating  our  Defenae  Department 
programs.  Hopefully  the  results  of  the  study 
would  Indicate  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
what  money  must  be  aUotted  If  New  England 
correctional  systems  are  to  perform  their  re- 
habilitation functions  in  the  most  effective 
and  economical  manner  possible. 

I  think  this  detailed  study  will  show  that 
the  correctional  systems  of  many  of  our 
States  are  anachronisms — obsolete  and  111- 
equipped  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  re- 
habilitation we  now  set  for  them.  If  this  is 
true.  I  will  press  for  Federal  assistance  for 
States  which  have  developed  plans  for  re- 
vamping their  penal  systems  but  lack  the 
funds  to  translate  these  plans  Into  action. 
The  money  Involved  would  seem  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  a  system  which  would  rescue  those 
individuals  who,  once  they  are  embarked  on 
the  rood  of  crime,  can  find  no  exit  to  a 
normal  life. 

I  hope  such  a  study  will  aerve  another 
purpose.  It  should  show  dramatically  the 
vital  role  that  modern  science  and  technology 
can  play  in  attacking  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  prevention.  We  have 
not  yet  capitalized  on  the  contributions  our 
great  scientific  advances  can  make  to  the 
field  of  criminal  Justice.    For  example: 

A  computer  can  help  to  determine  police 
deployment,  or  Identify  flngerprlnte,  or  man- 
age the  calendar  and  dockets  of  our  courts. 

Advanced  communication  systems  can 
bring  quick  and  effective  police  protection 
to  the  Individual  citizen. 

Electronic  aids  can  improve  alarm  and 
surveillance  systems. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  scientific 
benefits  available  to  lu,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  Ignore  them. 

X  have  worked  as  an  asslvtant  district 
attorney  In  Boston,  and  I  know  the  diffi- 
culties our  local  law  enforcement  officials 
encoimter  every  day  of  the  y«*r  In  working 
sgal.i6t  crime.  These  are  dedicated  and  able 
men  deeply  deserving  our  appreciation  and 
our  support.  They  should  not  be  denied 
»ny  resource  which  can  aid  them  In  their 
public  service. 

I  have  been  discussing  some  of  the  specific 
faces  of  crime  and  the  measures  we  must 
take  to  deal  with  them.  But  we  must  not 
be  content  to  deal  only  wltb  fragments  of 
the  problem — we  must  plan  a  broad  and 
coordinated  program  for  the  future. 

With  this  Idea  In  mind.  President  Johnson 
recently  appointed  a  national  crime  oommis- 
•lon.  composed  of  distlngutahed  citizens. 
Judges,  and  other  experts,  to  study  all  as- 
pects of  the  process  of  criminal  Justice.  This 
Is  the  flrst  official  body  ever  to  make  a  sys- 
tematic nationwide  study  of  ttte  entire  spec- 
trum of  crime — from  Its  causes  to  its  ctires. 

Over  the  next  12  months  this  distinguished 
group  will  be  preparing  a  blueprint  for  the 
future — a  strategy  for  our  national  attack  on 
crime  and  delinquency.  Tbls  blueprint 
should  also  contain  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  how  we  can  give  to  tlioee  who  work 
In  the  criminal  Justice  field  tJie  recognition, 
"spect,  and  financial  rewards  they  deserve. 
For  a  criminal  Justice  system,  no  matter  how 
*l«ely  programed,  can  be  no  better  than  the 
people  who  man  it. 
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To  help  Insure  the  development  of  well- 
trained  professionals  In  all  areas  of  criminal 
Justice.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Criminal  Justice  Academy. 
The  Idea  of  this  academy  was  the  brainchild 
of  the  very  eminent  criminologist.  Prof. 
Sheldon  Oiueck,  and  it  Is,  in  my  Judgment, 
an  excellent  Idea. 

Such  an  Academy  could  help  flll  the  des- 
perate need  which  exists  for  well-trained 
middle  management  personnel.  It  could 
generate  new  {xrestige  and  supply  new  talent 
for  all  the  important  occupations  related  to 
criminal  Justice.  And  it  could  take  its  place 
with,  and  hopefully  produce  the  same  caliber 
of  public  servants  as.  West  Point,  Annapolis, 
and  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

But  beyond  Oils  Academy,  and  beyond  all 
the  specifics  of  criminal  Justice  which  I  have 
discussed,  lies  the  larger  challenge — the  so- 
cial and  economic  programs  which  attack  the 
roots  of  crime  by  improving  the  quality  of 
our  lives. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  in 
this  regard  from  the  riots  of  Watts  and 
Harlem.  What  is  most  significant  to  me 
about  those  riots  is  not  the  fact  of  racial 
antagonism.  It  Is  the  fact  that  the  slum 
areas  which  bred  these  riots  are  Neg^-o  ghet- 
toes — where  the  Negro  Uvea  in  isolation, 
unable  to  communicate  or  participate  with 
his  fellow  white  Americans:  where  unem- 
ployment Is  two  or  three  times  higher  than 
that  of  the  white  community;  and  where 
the  school  dropout  rate  of  Negroea  ia  twice 
OS  high. 

Most  of  those  who  Joined  In  the  crime  and 
violence  m  Watts  and  Harlem  were  young 
people,  like  ourselves.  But  unlike  us.  they 
had  little  education,  no  Jobs,  no  hopes  for 
the  future.  Their  behavior  Is  surely  to  be 
condemned — but  no  more  so  than  our  failure 
as  a  nation  to  provide  that  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  sense  of  participation  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  American. 

Watts  and  Harlem  are  perfect  examples  of 
crime  which  has  its  roots  In  social  Injus- 
tice. It  may  be  true  that  not  all  criminal 
behavior  Is  a  conseqrience  of  social  injustice. 
But  It  certainly  is  true  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  mount  a  telling  attack  on  crime  without 
fighting  at  the  same  time  for  social  Justice 
and  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all 
Americans. 

The  problems  of  crime  and  punishment 
cut  through  the  entire  fabric  of  our  society. 
Indeed,  they  provide  the  supreme  test  of  our 
society.  Por  America  cannot  be  great  If 
her  people  are  not  safe — both  from  the  rav- 
ages of  crime  and  from  the  encroachments 
of  arbitrary  government  action.  Our  chal- 
lenge is  to  maintain  a  free  society  which  le 
at  the  same  time  a  safe  society. 

To  meet  this  challenge  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  broad  philosophical  questions 
surrounding  the  Individual  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  state.  And  we  must  also  find 
the  answers  to  concrete  questions  of  social 
engineering  and  acquire  the  expert  knowl- 
edge which  will  enable  us  to  detect  and  cor- 
rect antisocial  conduct. 

Each  of  ua  here  tonight  has  a  rcrfe  to  play 
m  meeting  that  chaUenge— in  helping  to 
build  a  society  that  realizes  the  American 
dream.  Por  those  of  you  still  in  school,  the 
true  test  of  your  concern  and  determination 
lies  ahead.  But  the  preparation  for  that  test 
has  already  begun.  The  activities  here  this 
weekend  are  a  part  of  that  preparation. 
They  should  give  you  a  better  Insight  into 
the  many  facets  of  crime. 

I  congrattUate  each  of  you  for  the  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  and  concern  that  brought 
you  here.  Your  presence  is  a  sign  that  you 
are  committed  to  participation  in  the  larger 
concerns  of  conununity  and  Nation. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be.  For.  as  Doestoevskl 
knew  so  well,  the  problems  of  "crlnxe  and 
punishment"  raise  all  the  basic  questions 
about  the  human  predicament  and  about 
Ufe  Itself. 


DAVID  DUBINSKY  RETIRES  AS 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LADIES'  GARMENT 
WORKERS'  UNION 

Mr.  YARBORODOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  retirement  of  David  E>ublnsky  as 
president  of  the  International  Ladles* 
Garment  Workers'  Union  marks  the  end 
of  an  era  headed  by  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  American  labor. 

Throughout  45  years  of  his  life.  Dave 
Dubinsky  devoted  his  entire  talents  and 
energy  to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man — 34  of  those  years  as  president  cf 
the  ILGWU. 

Although  mere  words  cannot  possibly 
give  an  accounting  of  tlie  good  deeds  of 
this  great  man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  articles  from  the 
March  18.  1966.  Issue  of  Justice — the 
newspaper  of  the  ILOWU — be  printed  in 
the  Record:  "End  of  an  Era:  Dubinsky 
Retires,"  on  page  2;  "Many  More  Years 
of  Great  Service,"  on  page  2;  the  text  of 
a  letter  from  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son on  page  7  and  the  text  of  a  release 
from  the  APL-CIO  which  includes  a 
statement  from  AFL-CIO  president 
George  Meany  on  page  7;  and  the  text 
of  President  Dubinsky's  retirement  letter 
printed  on  page  16. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

End  or  an  Eua:   Dttbtnsxt  Ritikes 

Suddenly,  early  in  the  afternoon  of  March 
16.  an  era  ended. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  of  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  ILGWU  General  Ex- 
ecutive Board  started  as  usual,  with  the 
board  members  assembling  In  the  Biarritz 
Boom  of  the  Americana  Hotel  In  New  York 
City  shortly  before  2  p.m. 

The  long,  U-shaped  table  was  covered  with 
the  reports  and  note  paper  the  ILGWU  vice 
presidents  had  used  during  a  long,  discus- 
sion filled  nu>rning  session.  As  they  took 
their  seats  around  the  table  and  were  called 
to  order  by  President  Dubinsky  serving  as 
chairman,  not  one  of  them  could  know  the 
fateful  turn  the  meeting  was  about  to  take. 

In  the  general  office  only  a  handful — those 
closest  to  the  president  and  Involved  In  the 
preparation  of  reports  and  statements  for  the 
board  meeting — knew.  Besides  them,  only 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
president  of  the  ATL-CIO  knew. 

The  session  began  with  the  continuation  of 
the  report  on  education  and  political  action 
that  had  been  started  before  the  adjotun- 
ment  of  the  morning  session. 

Then  it  began  as  the  first  guest  arrived. 
The  GEB  sessions  are  closed  nteetings.  Mem- 
bers had  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  rear 
of  the  meeting  room  sat  Km  11  and  Abe 
Schleslnger  and  Ellias  LLeberman.  longstand- 
ing legal  aids  to  the  IIX3WU  and  President 
Dubinsky. 

Soon  after  the  start  of  the  session,  three 
of  the  city's  outstanding  newspapermen  ar- 
rived and  were  admitted  to  the  meeting. 
By  the  time  A.  H.  Raskin  of  the  New  York 
Times,  James  Wechsler  of  the  New  York 
Post,  and  nationally  syndicated  Victor  Riesel 
of  the  New  York  Journal -American  were 
seated,  President  Dubinsky  told  the  board 
members,  "I  have  invited  them  becatise  I 
Intend  to  take  up  a  matter  that  ts  very  im- 
portant to  myself  and  to  the  union.  These 
guests  are  here  not  as  newspapermen  but  as 
friends."  Among  thoee  present  were  Irving 
Vogel.  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  and  Her- 
man Morgenstern.  of  the  Day-Jewish  Journal. 

Then,  as  President  Dubinsky  began  a  re- 
view of  his  45  yeara  as  an  ILGWU  officer,  a 
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few  :r.  ire  were  adinltt«d.  Some  of  the  board 
member*  Began  to  shake  their  heada  with 
forebodings.  The  ILOWU  chief  told  of  the 
times  he  had  thought  of  leaving  office;  then. 
after  referring  to  the  time  when  ILOWTJ 
Free.  Benjamin  Schleslnger  brought  in  hU 
own  written  realgnatlon.  President  Dubln- 
sky.  with  Mrs.  Enuna  Dublnsky  sitting  at  his 
right,  said:  "I  have  come  prepared  with 
writing." 

He  asked  that  his  letter  to  the  general 
executive  board  be  read.  (The  full  text  of 
the  letter  U  on  the  back  page  of  thla  laaue 
of  Justice.) 

The  words  came  with  stunning  effect. 
Around  the  table,  disbelief  registered  on  the 
faces  Each  board  member  listened  Intently. 
Each  marked  the  fateful  words,  the  historic 
moment  with  some  crucial  memory  of  what 
the  man  now  saying  he  wished  to  retire  had 
meant  in  his  or  her  own  life. 

•  I  have  decided  to  retire  and  I  hereby  sub- 
mit to  the  general  executive  board  my  resig- 
nation as  president  of  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union." 

Suddenly,  the  reading  was  flnlshed.  For 
one  dramatic  moment  there  was  silence, 
Some  had  been  fighting  back  tears  Others 
were  reaching  back  for  the  remembrance  of 
when  they  had  first  met  this  man,  now  ask- 
ing to  be  released  from  the  burden  of  a 
presidency  he  had  filled  with  honor  and  ac- 
complishment   for  84   years. 

Then  Oeneral  Secretary-Treasurer  Louis 
Stulberg  moved  to  the  microphone.  He 
asked  First  Vice  President  Lulgl  Antonlnl  to 
act   as  chairman. 

"We  are  not  going  to  dlscxiss  the  question 
of  this  man's  retirement."  Stulberg  said. 
"I  move  that  a  committee  of  this  board  be 
named  to  make  every  effort — In  consultation 
with  the  president — to  get  him  to  jwstpone 
his   decision." 

The  special  committee  was  named. 

Then,   others  spoke. 

FriUowing  them.  President  Dublnsky  re- 
plied He  said:  "In  an  organization.  In 
human  life,  nothing  Is  permanent,  nothing  la 
forever.  Giving  48  years  of  my  life — 34  as 
president — you  will  have  to  concede  has 
meant  I  didn't  have  a  life — only  a  iinlon 
life     And  I  dont  want  to  die  In  my  boots. 

"I  have  the  Interests  of  the  union  at 
heart.  If  I  knew  that  what  I  am  doing 
would  be  hurtful  to  the  union — I  wouldn't 
do  it.  But  I  feel  It  is  better  for  me  to  do 
this  thing  now  than  to  do  It  a  year  or  two 
later.  It  must  come  to  It.  Dublnsky  can't 
live  forever.  The  union  may  have  to  live 
forever. 

"I  believe  that  what  I  am  doing  will  be 
good  for  me:  it  will  be  good  for  the  union; 
and  It  will  be  good  for  the  man  who  will 
take  over  It  will  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  strengthen  his  position — to  become  an- 
other  Dublnsky   or   better. 

"Now  we  still  have  a  lot  of  busineas  to 
complete  at  this  board  meeting.  But  If  you 
fee!  you  want  to  discuss  this  matter  with  me, 
let  us  not  lose  time.  I  am  ready  to  meet  with 
the  -ommlttee  but  I  repeat  what  I  said  In 
my  letter  I  urge  you  to  comply  with  my 
wish  " 

Then  tlie  session  was  adjourned.  The  mur- 
mur of  voices  rose  louder.  But  some  re- 
mained silent.  In  their  seats,  remembering. 

HrMPREKT:    "Mant  Move  Ybaks  or  Okxat 
8««vic«" 

Upon  learning  of  ILGWU  President  David 
Dublnsky's  decision  to  retire.  Vice  President 
HtTasBT  H.  HuMPHasT  paid  special  tribute 
to  the  bead  of  the  Garment  Workers'  Union 
In  both  a  personal  letter  and  a  general 
statement. 

In  his  letter,  which  opened  with  the  greet- 
ing    D«ar    Dave."   Humphkxt   said: 

"Wei!  David.  I  simply  had  to  call  you  on 
the  phnne  and  wish  you  well.  I  read  about 
your  retirement  and  I  could  see  how  deeply 
moved    yo-a   were   by   the  expressions  of  af- 


fection and  admiration  that  came  from  your 
membership  and  officers. 

"To  me.  David  Dublnsky  will  never  be 
reUred.  It's  Just  that  you're  changing  your 
way  of  living  a  little  bit.  There's  only  one 
David  Dublnsky.  and  I  am  the  luckiest  man 
In  the  world  to  have  him  aa  my  friend. 

"God  bless  you." 

The  Vice  President's  statement  praised 
David  Dublnsky  as  "one  of  the  great  cham- 
pions of  American  labor.  A  champ  may  re- 
tire, but  his  heart  will  always  be  with  the 
people  for  whom  he  has  fought  so  long  and 
BO  well.  David  Ls  still  young  In  spirit.  He 
has  many  more  years  of  great  service  still 
ahead  for  Innumerable  good  causes. 

"He  Is  a  dear  personal  friend,  whose 
warmth,  whose  kindness,  whoee  wisdom  I 
cherish.  His  name  Is  synonymous  with 
trade-union  Integrity,  trade-union  pioneer- 
ing, trade-unionism  statesmanship. 

"American  labor,  government  and  Indus- 
try can,  I  know,  continue  to  count  on  Dave 
for  continued  leadership.  I  wish  him  all  the 
best.    He  deserves  the  beet.    He  Is  the  best." 

Tta  WHm  Bonn, 
Washington,  March  17,  1966. 
Mr.  DAvn>  Dttbinsxt, 
President.  ILGWU,  AFL-CIO. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dkak  D*vk:  The  papers  carried  sad  news 
today  The  exit  of  David  Dublnsky  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Ladles  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  is  akin  to  detaching  this  country 
from  its  traditions. 

Yet,  there  must  be  In  yotir  heart  a  warm 
and  enduring  satisfaction  that  ccnnea  only 
to  a  man  who  has  built  hugely  and  eivdur- 
Ingly  and  who,  almost  slnglehandedly,  made 
life  happier  and  more  hopeful  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people. 

I  wish  you  long  life,  my  old  friend,  for  no 
one  has  worked  longer  or  harder  In  the  serv- 
ice of  his  fellow  man  than  you. 
Sincerely. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Nbws  Prom  thb  APL-CIO 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
Issued  the  following  statement: 

"David  Dublnsky  has  been  my  warm  and 
good  friend  throughout  nearly  all  my  life  In 
the  trade  union  movement.  Those  are  the 
words — warm,  good,  friend — that  I  think  best 
describe  this  unusual  man. 

"All  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  helping 
people  and  he  has  approached  every  oppor- 
tunity with  an  eagerness  to  do  good  that  has 
been  contagious. 

"No  one.  I  suppose,  will  ever  completely 
tabulate  all  the  good  that  David  Dublnsky 
achieved  In  his  lifetime  and  he  would  be  the 
first  to  say  no  one  should  try.  For  It  was 
the  deed  that  always  counted  with  him,  not 
the  plaudits. 

"I  am  positive  that  David  Dublnsky  will 
never  retire  from  the  field  he  chose  In  his 
youth — the  trade  union  movement,  the 
brotherhood  of  workers  dedicated  to  helping 
themselves  by  helping  each  other.  David 
Dublnsky  does  not  need  the  title  of  president 
of  the  ILGWU  to  make  his  Impression  on  the 
trade  union  movement  and  on  America. 
Even  without  It.  there  will  be  a  'DD.'  stamp 
on  the  future  of  Anterlcan  labor." 

"I  Hatk  Dbcidxo  To  Rrratx" 
(Not*. — Text  of  President  David  Dubln- 
sky's Uarch  Ifl  letter  to  general  executive 
board  declaring  Intention  to  resign  his 
ILOWU  office  while  continuing  activities  In 
the  labor  movement.  Liberal  Party,  and  APL- 
CIO.) 

Mt  Dxab  CoixxAGtTza:  As  you  probably 
know,  since  the  age  of  IS  my  life  has  been 
spent  In  the  labor  movement.  Prom  tliia 
movement  I  got  my  moral  and  spiritual 
nourishment.  It  has  provided  the  guide  for 
my  life,  giving  it  direction  and  purpose  in 
helping  workers  to  achieve  a  better  life. 


The  principal  arena  of  my  life  has  been  our 
union  which  I  Joined  In  June  1911  at  the  age 
of  19.  Although  I  had  participated  In  other 
sections  ot  the  movement  here  and  abroad, 
it  was  in  1916  that  I  became  active  In  the 
union.  I  served  In  many  capacities  In  our 
union  before  I  was  entrusted  with  the  preei- 
dency  In  1933.  Up  until  this  very  moment, 
my  life  has  been  wrapped  up  In  the  problems 
and  the  growth  of  our  union. 

To  me.  as  to  many  other  leaders  of  our 
union,  serving  the  ILGWU  has  not  been  a 
career;  It  has  been  our  life's  work.  Beyond 
all  of  my  struggles  through  the  years — the 
many  complex  problems,  fighting  off  the  en- 
emies, suffering  setbacks  and  pushing  for- 
ward on  new  frontiers — I  have  always  had 
the  vision  of  a  great  union — great  not  only 
in  numbers  and  resources.  In  contributions 
to  the  community  and  labor  movement  but 
great  also — and  especially — In  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material 
life  of  the  Individual  worker. 

Having  devoted  my  life  to  our  union  and 
the  labor* movement  since  my  early  youth.  I 
came  to  feel,  prior  to  the  19S9  convention, 
that  It  was  time  to  give  up  the  cares  and 
burdens  and  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  my 
office — and  I  gave  serious  thought  to  retiring. 
Frankly.  I  wanted  more  time  for  my  family 
and  for  myself  In  the  remaining  years  of  my 
life. 

However,  as  you  will  recall,  we  came  to  that 
convention  confronted  by  a  number  of  new, 
developing  problems. 

Local  25  bad  been  made  the  target  of  an 
antitrust  indictment.  The  strong  antllabor 
bias  of  the  charges  was  further  emphasized 
by  their  being  linked  with  unfounded  alle- 
gations of  racketeering.  Basic  protective 
provisions  of  our  agreements  were  alleged  to 
be  monopolistic  unfair  trade  practices. 

Actually,  these  provisions  were  first  formu- 
lated in  the  mldtwentles  by  a  special  com- 
mission appointed  by  New  York's  Gov.  Al 
Smith.  The  commission  Included  such  dis- 
tinguished public-spirited  citizens  as  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  Prof.  Lindsay  Ffodgers, 
George  Gordon  Battle,  Bernard  L.  Shelntag, 
and  Arthur  D.  Wolf.  Their  recommendations 
have  withstood  many  challenges,  even  a  case 
before  th^  Federal  Trade  Commission  shortly 
before  the  local  35  indictment. 

This  was  a  politically  motivated  attempt 
by  the  then  national  Republican  administra- 
tion to  besmirch  the  reputation  of  our  union. 
It  would  have  seriously  undermined  the  basic 
structure  of  ovir  collective  arrangements 
upon  which  the  livelihood  and  the  security  of 
workers  depended  not  only  in  our  Industry 
but  also  In  the  other  needle  trades.  I  con- 
sidered It  my  duty,  irrespective  of  my  per- 
sonal needs  and  wishes,  to  see  to  It  that  our 
union  was  vindicated,  that  the  unwarranted 
attack  was  exposed  and  our  vital  Interests 
were  protected. 

We  had  also  begun  to  make  real  progress 
toward  the  merging  of  our  41  retirement 
funds.  This  was  a  big  task,  serloiisly  affect- 
ing our  members.  I  was  determined  to  com- 
plete thU  task  but  at  the  time  I  didn't  think 
it  would  take  6  years. 

Another  problem  of  deep  concern  was 
created  by  the  unlon-wlthln-the-unlon.  I 
considered  this  a  direct  challenge  to  a  vital 
trade  union  principle.  It  also  created  a 
potentially  serious  tlireat  to  the  Internal 
unity  of  our  tmlon.  similar  to  the  bitter  ex- 
perience we  had  with  the  Communlsu  in 
the  twenties. 

It  was  followed  by  the  poUtlcaUy  motivated 
congressional  ( Powell -Zelenko)  Investiga- 
tion. This  was  an  attempt  to  smear  our 
vmlon's  outstanding  record  in  clvlj  rights  and 
racial  equality.  Unjustified  and  HrhoUy  un- 
foimded  charges  were  made  tliat  cHu  union 
had  discriminated  against  Negro  and|  Puerto 
Rlcan  workers.  I 

As  you  know,  these  extraordinary  abd  cru- 
cial problems  have  been  resolved. 
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First,  the  indictment  against  local  36 
was  thrown  out  of  court.  Our  union  was 
completely  vindicated.  The  structure  of  otir 
collective  relationships  wa«  preserved.  We 
defeated  this  trumped-up  chazige  Just  as  we 
defeated  similar  frameup  attempts  earlier  in 
our  union's  history. 

Second,  the  false  charge  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation leveled  against  us  by  the  so-called 
congressional  mvestigatlon  collapsed  under 
the  crushing  weight  of  our  union's  long  rec- 
ord of  dedication  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
human  rights.  In  fact,  the  Powell-Zelenko 
committee  never  even  filed  a  report  with  the 
Congress. 

Tlilrd,  we  finally  succeeded  In  bringing 
about  the  creation  of  the  ELOWU  national 
retirement  fund — a  major  landmark  in  the 
welfare  program  of  our  union. 

Finally,  only  last  September,  a  decision 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  bad  the  effect 
of  liquidating  the  problem  of  the  union- 
wlthln-the  union  (lour)  thus  ending  this 
effort  to  divide  and  disrupt  our  organization. 

While  we  were  dealing  with  these  problems, 
new  challenges  aroee  In  our  Industry.  Giant 
firms  with  diversified  production  began  to 
spread.  We  became  concerned  with  their 
effect  on  old  firms  and  established  stand- 
ards. We  studied  these  new  developments 
and  at  our  1965  convention  we  took  long- 
range  action  to  deal  with  thou. 

We  established  a  master  agreements  de- 
partment to  deal  with  these  giant  firms  that 
cut  across  traditional  Industrial  and  orga- 
nizational lines. 

We  adopted  guidelines  for  future  collec- 
tive bargaining.  While  these  are  not  a  cure- 
all  for  all  of  our  complex  Industrial  problems, 
they  have  already  shown  their  beneficial 
effect  In  recent  negotiations. 

We  strengthened  job  security  for  our  mem- 
bers by  develc^lng  the  Idea  oi  levels  of  em- 
ployment. This  Insures  that  growing  and 
expanding  firnoa  share  their  Increased  pro- 
duction equitably  between  their  old  workers 
and  their  new  ones. 

These  achievements — like  kU  the  other 
achievements  in  the  34  years  I  have  been 
president  of  our  ILGWU — are  the  result  of 
the  good  fortune  I  have  had  In  enjoying  the 
confidence,  the  respect,  and  cooperation  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  general  executive  board 
u  well  as  of  all  other  otBcers  and  members. 
This  baa  been  the  major  factor  in  our  suc- 
cess In  overcoming  threats  to  our  union 
whether  by  Communists  seeking  to  Infiltrate 
our  ranks  or  by  other  poUUcal  enemies. 

In  the  recent  mayoralty  election  In  New 
Tork,  elements  hostile  to  our  union  and 
envious  of  tte  achievements — inside  and 
outside  the  labor  movement — tried  to  exploit 
differences  of  opinion  among  our  top  leader- 
ship. But  we  disappointed  them  by  proving 
that  we  were  right  In  our  policy  and  by 
•merging  from  the  experience  solidly  united. 

Now,  with  no  major  problems  of  an  emer- 
gency nature  confronting  our  union.  I  feel 
Justified  in  turning  again  to  personal  con- 
sideration. I  have  decided  to  retire  and  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  general  e»cuUve  board 
my  resignation  as  president  erf  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

In  handing  back  to  you  the  reins  of  my 
oOce.  1  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
»od  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  general 
executive  board,  to  the  managers  of  the 
locals,  to  our  officers  and  members  for  their 
hever-falllng  faith  In  me  and  In  our  union 
*oA  for  their  understanding  belp  through 
the  years. 

it  Is  mainly  because  of  thte  cooperation, 
this  unity,  that  together  we  have  been  able 
to  achieve  higher  standards  and  a  better  life 
lor  our  members  and  the  prestige  and  high 
•wnding  of  our  unkm  In  the  labor  move- 
ment. In  local  communities,  in  the  Nation, 
»nd  even  abroad. 

F^5r  their  loyalty  and  cooperation,  I  ex- 
PJ«s«  my  appreciation  to, the  many  members 
w  the  SUIT  who  have  been  irabtted  with  the 


spirit  of  our  union   and  have  made   their 
contributions  to  its  progress. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  said — and  I  re- 
peat It  here — I  am  what  I  am  because  of  the 
union.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  given  me  to  be  of  service  to 
others. 

I  leave  the  presidency  of  our  union  with 
the  convlcUon  that  It  Is  strong,  stable.  In- 
fluential, and  widely  respected,  that  it  Is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
the  pioneers  who  preceded  me,  who  founded 
it  and  fought  and  struggled  to  build  and 
preserve  it.  It  is  a  union  that  la  demon- 
strating Its  ability  to  adjust  to  changing 
conditions. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  extend  to 
my  successor  the  same  measure  of  coopera- 
tion that  you  have  always  extended  to  me. 
With  a  united  organization,  he  will  con- 
tinue the  work  of  my  predecessors  and  my- 
self In  upholding  the  traditions  of  our  union 
and  in  leading  it  to  new  successes  for  the 
benefit  of  our  members  and  ttie  greater  pres- 
tige of  our  union. 

I  want  to  assure  him  of  my  wholehearted 
support  and  my  readiness  at  all  times  to 
assist  in  any  poaslble  way. 

Since  I  am  aware  that  for  you  this  deci- 
sion comes  unexpectedly,  X  know  how  you 
feel.  Nevertheless,  I  virge  you  to  respect  my 
wishes.  I  am  (dannlng  to  go  on  vacation 
and  I  will  leave  for  Europe  within  a  month. 
Therefore.  I  request  that  you  accept  my  res- 
ignation and  that  my  retirement  take  effect 
April  12,  1966  [modified  by  committee  to 
June  16 1 . 

I  suggest  that  you  proceed  immediately  to 
elect  my  successor.  After  you  have  elected 
him,  and  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
meeting,  it  would  be  a  great  privilege  if  you 
would  permit  me  to  Install  the  next  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladles'  Garment 
Workers  Union. 

Pratemally  youts, 

DAvm  DtrBtNSKT, 

President. 


PROPHETIC  LETTER  PROM 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, my  administrative  assistant,  Lee 
Williams,  and  I  received  a  rather  re- 
markable letter  from  a  constituent  o{ 
mine  ■who  was  in  Vietnam.  The  letter 
is  dated  last  January  13  and  was  mailed 
from  Bangkok.  Since  late  developments 
In  Vietnam  indicate  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  situation  I  think  this  letter 
takes  on  a  prophetic  light. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bangkok,  Thailano. 

January  13, 1966. 

Dkab  Ltk  and  Senator  PtrLBSioHT:  This 
Is  a  strange  sort  of  salutation,  I  know,  but 
although  It  Is  a  bit  cliche  to  mention  it,  I 
have  never  ever  written  a  letter  expressing 
my  views  to  a  newspaper,  an  editor,  or  a 
public  official,  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
starting  now;  It  always  struck  me  as  a  bit 
presumptuous.  So  please  let  It  take  the 
form  of  what  it  Is,  a  personal  letter  to  you, 
Lee,  and  If  you  care  to  show  It  to  the  Sena- 
tor or  feel  that  It  deserves  his  attention,  do 
so. 

Please  piermlt  me  to  be  egomanlcal  enough 
to  comment  on  my  observations  In  Vietnam. 
The  old  Wllsonlan  gambit  of  14  points  seems 
to  be  fashionable  again,  so  here  are  an  ar- 
bitrary 14  Impressions  received  In  Saigon 
where  I  talked  Intensively  to  over  200  jjeo- 


ple  from  colonels  to  privates,  journalists  and 
businessmen,  Vietnamese,  and  English  and 
French  colonials.     Here  Is  what  I  found ; 

1.  The  wEir  Is  not  only  not  going  well, 
the  situation  Is  worse  than  is  reported  in  the 
press  and  worse.  I  believe,  that  Is  Indicated 
in  Intelligence  reports;  I  have  had  intelli- 
gence officers  admit  as  much  to  me  pri- 
vately. 

2.  The  kill  ratio  Is.  to  be  sure.  In  our  favor, 
but  the  nattn-e  of  the  war  is  such  that  It 
would  be  most  difficult  to  ascertain  objec- 
tively what  It  l8.  And  the  formula  used 
to  arrive  at  casualty  figures  on  either  side 
are  so  esoteric  as  to  resemble  Italian  bridge 
bidding  conventions  or  Mr.  Oallup's  strange 
techniques  of  adjusting  his  polling  results 
to  be  congruent  with  earlier  assumed  hy- 
potheses. So  "moderate"  and  "heavy"  cas- 
ualties are  not  only  meaningless;  so  are  the 
weekly  totals  of  k.i.a.  I  would  rather  ex- 
plain privately  why  this  Is  so. 

3.  Tlie  kill  ratio  Is  Irrelevant  anyway. 
Were  It  20  to  1,  which  It  Is  not.  the  Ameri- 
can mlMtary  posture  would  not  be.  neces- 
sarily, substantially  enhanced. 

4.  In  one  aspect,  the  number  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  Is  Irrelevant.  Since  most  are 
literally  confined  In  closely  guarded  com- 
pounds, protected  by  moat-llke  defenses  of 
concertlna-wlre  and  Incessant  barrages  of 
U.S.  artillery  and  85-  and  lOS-mllllmeter 
mortar  fire,  there  Is  no  necessary  relation- 
ship; per  se.  between  the  bigness  of  these 
bastions  in  personnel  and  their  security. 

6.  Although  there  Is,  to  be  sure,  much  to 
be  said  for  the  tactical  advantages  of  a  U.S. 
buildup  If  necessary,  one  obvious  disadvan- 
tage Is  that  we  have  beyond  doubt  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  possible  targets  for 
the  enemy  to  strike  at.  Wot  only  Ijy  atrstrlke, 
should  events  lead  to  that  tragic  eventu- 
ality, birt  by  ground  attack  as  virell.  So  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  we  have  created  a 
certain  potential  vulnerability  to  sudden 
heavy  losses  via  the  sudden  raid,  the  bidden 
plastic  bomb,  etc. 

8.  There  Is  a  general,  although  not  univer- 
sal, "gung  ho"  spirit  among  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, NCO's,  and  lower  and  middle-ranking 
officers,  particularly  in  combat  areas,  morale 
Is  unbelievably  high  and  sincere.  There  Is 
something  about  combat  that  produces 
this — a  messianic  attitude  of  anger.  This  la 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  can  lead  to  dan- 
gerous complacency  and  overconfidence.  In 
addition  to  which  It  Impairs  the  effectiveness 
of  the  avowed  policy  of  the  "pacification"  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  which  Is  now 
most  difficult  at  best.  It  is  strange  to  talk 
to  these  men  In  the  field  who  are  against  any 
cease-fire,  any  even  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  who  talk  blithely  of  remain- 
ing for  10  years  and  wanting  to  die  there  If 
necessary  (sic) — and  then  to  talk  to  colonels 
In  Saigon  who  know  the  fields  as  well  and 
who  are  Infinitely  more  pessimistic,  more 
cynical,  and  more  realistic.  One  colonel  who 
Is  most  erudite  (there  is  such  a  breed  of  offi- 
cer, believe  it  or  not)  told  me.  "If  there  Is  a 
God.  and  he  Is  very  kind  to  us.  and  given  a 
million  men  and  given  years  and  a  miracle  in 
making  the  Sooth  Vietnamese  people  like  us. 
we  stand  an  outside  chance  of  a  stalemate." 
These  are  harsh  and  bitter  words,  and  I  pre- 
fer to  regard  his  remark  as  hyperbole,  but 
there  Is  considerable  evidence  that  he  may  be 
stating  the  situation  realistically. 

7.  There  has  never  been  an  adequate  plc- 
ttire  painted  of  the  tragic  fruits  of  genera- 
tions of  French  misrule.  Vietnam  Is  dotted 
with  magnificent  old  French  colonial  man- 
sions which  serve  as  reminders  of  a  dispen- 
sation which  did  nothing  but  suppress,  which 
provided  no  education  beyond  the  primary 
grades,  which  Insulted  a  national  dignity  In 
countless  ways.  These  mansions  are  in- 
habited by  American  officers  now;  I  have 
been  In  several,  and  It's  a  nice  life,  indeed. 
But  make  no  mistake  about  It:  deservedly 
or   not,   we   are  now  the   Inheritors   of   the 
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PYench  mAntle.  We  are  Weaterners.  the  out- 
iider.  the  alien.  To  the  leftlBU.  we  are  vil- 
lains; to  the  rightist*  we  are  fools  (even  If, 
out  of  temporary  aelf-lnterest.  we  are  al- 
lies i  Left  or  right,  there  are  very  few 
South  Vietnamese  Indeed  who  do  not  hate 
the  ahadoiwa  that  remain  of  the  Navarree  and 
the  Salana  and  who  do  not  Inwardly  cheer 
at  the  memory  of  Dlenblenphu. 

8  So.  as  a  consequence,  any  fancied 
gimiUriiies  between  Vietnam  today  and  the 
probiems  of  pacification  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple during  the  occupation  are  absurd.  Too, 
any  analogy  between  Vietnam  and  Korea  la 
equally  absurd.  There  we  have  a  relatively 
converiiionai  war:  here  we  have  none.  There 
we  nad  a  ba'.tle  line  most  of  the  time;  here 
we  have  none.  There  we  had  a  relatively 
defe.iaibie  terrain;  here  we  have  none,  there 
we  h.id  a  people  who  had  some  faith,  how- 
ever misplaced.  In  the  proep>ecta  for  an  even- 
'  ;a;  American  victory;  here  we  lack  even 
•.nat 

a  There  Is  little  understanding  In  the 
United  States  of  the  effectiveness  and  elS- 
ciency  of  the  Vletcong  tax  collection  methods 
throughout  South  Vietnam.  They  need 
money  badly  and  they  get  It,  They  get  It 
itjm  Individuals  and  they  get  It  from  busi- 
nesses They  get  It  from  the  Vietnamese, 
fr  jm  tie  French,  and  they  get  it  on  occasion 
f.-oni  irie  .Americans.  Take  a  prominent 
hijiel  :-.  la  French-owned,  and  common 
knowledge  that  they  pay  "rent"  or  what  in 
the  Capone  era  we  called  "protection  money" 
to  the  VC.  They  are  not  fools.  They  want 
to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  Metropole  Hotel. 
OfOcers  and  Journalists  of  all  nations  like 
to  drink  on  Its  comfortable  terrace.  As  a 
U.S.  Intelligence  colonel  put  It  to  me  over 
a  martini  there.  "You  know.  It's  damned  nice 
to  be  able  to  drink  with  Impunity."  It  Is  no 
secret,  and  you  have  seen  It  In  the  press,  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  Standard  Oil  has 
had  to  pay  tolls  to  the  VC  to  get  US.  gasoline 
through  to  our  own  forces.  The  VC  has  felt 
that  money  would  do  them  more  good  than 
our  gasoline  would  do  them  harm,  and  they 
are  probably  right. 

10  This  whole  problem  of  blackmail  to 
buy  off  terrorists  leads  us  to  the  point  of 
terrorism  Itself  as  a  modus  vlvendl  of  mod- 
ern insurgency  It  la  effective;  it  Is  cheap 
In  cost  It  '.a  demoralizing.  It  has  convinced 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
who  would  otherwlss  (for  selfish,  not  ideolog- 
ical, reasons)  be  for  us  of  the  prudence  of 
■  playing  both  sides  "  And  an  extremely  high 
proportion  do  "play  both  tides."  The  VC  has 
a  new  trick  In  Saigon:  a  hand  grenade  with 
the  detonating  lever  (spring  loaded)  taped 
dr.wn  with  ordinary  Scotch  tape;  the  pin  U 
pjiled.  the  grenade  Is  gently  dropped  in  the 
gas  tank  of*fc  truck;  In  a  matter  of  time, 
depending  on  how  much  tape  Is  wrapped 
a.'  Mind  the  lever,  the  gas  dissolves  the  ad- 
hesive on  the  tape;  the  bomb  explodes  with 
far  (greater  effectiveness  because  of  the  g^aso- 
I'.ne  The  weapon  Is  cheap,  simple,  Unaglna- 
tive  and  effective.  Best  of  all.  It  can  be  In- 
.-onsplcuouBly  deposited  In  a  gasoline  tank 
at  n.ght  by  any  teenager.  (The  bomb  that 
aimos*.  got  us  was  tossed  by  a  15-year-old 
boy  \ 

11  The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  ARVN's  (Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam)  are  pretty  gen- 
erally ineffective  True,  they  die,  sometimes 
with  heroism,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  deni- 
grate th«  quality  of  their  sacrifice  when  It  Is 
made  But  wars  have  a  way  of  being  won  by 
the  living,  not  by  the  dead.  Corruption  and 
Inefficiency  have  beeen  complicating  factors. 
A  greater  problem  Is  the  fact  that  most  lieu- 
tenants and  captains  of  experience  have  been 
killed  off  The  Ky  regime  has  a  tendency  to 
look  for  new  cadre  and  combat  officers  from 
the  ranks  of  an  educated  class:  they  are 
loathe  to  promote  a  country  boy  of  demon- 
strated leadership  ability  under  combat  con- 
ditions. Having  an  elite  class  of  educated 
officers  Is  all  very  well,  but  lieutenants  bare 


a  notoriously  high  attrition  rate  In  combat, 
as  we  discovered  In  Korea,  and  tt  Is  getting 
Increasingly  difficult  to  find  South  Vietnam- 
ese ofllcers  who  have  been  schooled  In 
Switzerland. 

12.  Many  old  hands  in  Saigon,  who  know 
far  more  about  It  than  I,  are  convinced  that 
the  VC  could  step  up  systematic  terrorism 
tenfold  If  they  should  so  desire.  A  multi- 
plicity of  factors  reluctantly  impel  me  to 
the  same  conclusion.  There  has  been  a  sus- 
picious restraint  about  not  bombing  some 
targets  which  are  more  than  Inviting  to 
them,  surely.  One  reason,  of  course.  Is  pub- 
lic opinion,  But  there  Is  more  to  it  than 
that.  There  is  more  than  a  little  evidence 
that  some  of  this  restraint  has  been  out  of 
a  conviction  that  some  obvious  targets  will 
be  needed  as  soon  as  they  are  captured.  At 
any  rate,  we  Just  literally  could  be  sitting 
on  a  bomb  so  far  as  Increased  terrorism  is 
concerned. 

13.  May  I  mention  for  a  moment  our  con- 
sistent failure  to  use  psychological  warfao-e 
to  an  advantage.  As  you  know.  I  believe 
passionately  In  the  power  of  words,  and  I 
am  more  than  aware  of  the  human  tendency 
to  overrate  those  things  In  which  we  are 
most  interested.  But  I  believe  that  words 
and  Ideas  are  very  substantial  and  tangible 
things  Indeed.  The  effectiveness  of  the  VC 
soldier,  frequently  clothed  In  a  loincloth, 
barefoot,  hungry  with  but  little  stale  rice, 
demonstrates  to  what  lengths  a  man  will 
flght  with  great  dedication  on  a  diet  of  words. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  traveled  very  far  on  a 
road  paved  with  words  like  "freedom"  and 
"liberty."  Tet  an  American  colonel  I  know, 
a  good  leader  whose  men  have  had  a  fright- 
ful casualty  rate  (up  to  40  percent  In  some 
units),  had  to  &ght  to  get  one  old  loud- 
speaker to  use  to  speak  to  the  VC  at  night 
when  they  surround  his  camp  and  come  up 
close.  He  also  usee  a  hand-held  transistor- 
ized megaphone.  This  program  has  been 
instituted  at  his  own  Initiative,  with  no  co- 
operation from  officialdom.  Tet  it  has 
netted  a  couple  of  dozen  defections  recently. 
I  think  this  is  an  enterprising  officer.  More 
has  been  done  recently,  but  still  little.  For- 
give me  for  overemphasizing  this,  but  it  is 
one  symptom  of  our  singular  obsession  with 
the  use  of  force.  I  question  both  our  orig- 
inal Involvement  and  the  deepening  of  our 
conxmltment.  But  so  long  as  we  are  there 
It  would  seem  vitally  Incumbent  that  we 
speak  and  speak  with  sincerity  to  these  peo- 
ple; and  not  In  terms  of  defending  them 
against  communism,  either,  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  strikes  most  of  them  as  a  bit  silly. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  that  America 
has  a  message  to  proclaim  or.  if  you  will,  a 
"product"  to  "sell,"  the  failure  to  do  ao 
seems  hard  to  explain. 

To  countless  millions  America  has  stood 
as  a  shining  example  of  a  nation  that  is 
basically  revolutionary.  This  has  been  true 
for  generations,  and.  thankfully,  is  still  true 
today  to  our  admirers,  and  we  have  many. 
We  have  been  revolutionary  not  only  be- 
cause we  were  cast  from  the  cauldron  of  re- 
volt, we  have  been  revolutionary  politically. 
Ideologically,  technologically.  Paine  and 
Jeffei-son  and  Lincoln  (the  latter  Is  a  big 
name  In  Asia,  by  the  way,  even  among  peo- 
ple who  dislike  us)  were  but  the  first  In  a 
long  line  of  Iconoclasts  to  which  some  would 
add  the  name  PuL^aiGRT.  The  mass-produc- 
tion of  Whitney  and  later  Ford  have  had  a 
more  profound  effect  upon  the  masses  of 
agrarian  societies  than  have  most  Marxists. 
Prom  vaccination  to  the  vacuum  tube,  from 
Singer's  sewing  machine  to  the  self-starter, 
from  telegraphy  to  the  transistor,  from  mov. 
tes  to  mechanized  farming,  and  from  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  Fxilbrlght  scholarships, 
America  has  been  the  great  destroyer  of  the 
outmoded  old  and  the  great  builder  of  the 
bountiful  new.  To  most  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  world,  Bdlson  will  still 
outsell  Lenin  any  day  of  th«  week  If   the 


product  Is  properly  packaged.  If  not,  then 
Lenin  may  811  the  void.  At  any  rate,  Amer- 
ica has  always  stood,  thank  Ood,  not  for  slow 
mutation,  but  for  sudden  and  violent  change, 
and  for  anything  but  the  status  quo.  How 
infinitely  sad  it  is  that  when  many  nations 
cried  out  for  sudden  emergence,  we  chose 
to  issue  pallid  policy  statements  from  State 
on  stability.  It  Is  fundamental  in  the  affairs 
of  men  that  when  you  see  the  imminent  and 
inevitable  death  of  an  ancient  regime,  that 
you  go  to  the  funeral,  but  you  are  amiable 
to  the  heirs  and  do  not  sit  forever  holding 
hands  with  the  corpse  in  necrophilial  de- 
votion. 

Sorry  to  dwell  on  this  point. 

14.  Finally,  this  is  something  that  is  dis- 
tasteful and  impolitic  to  write,  but  It  needs 
sajrlng.  Before  I  do  let  me  reassure  you  that 
I  am  for  victory  if  possible  and  have  always, 
of  course,  wanted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism  to  any  area  because  of  Its  tnono- 
Uthlc  nature  and  denial  of  the  right  to  the 
pluralistic  society  that  I  hope  will  be  the 
universal  destiny  of  all  mankind.  Having 
said  that,  here  Is  the  sad  truth:  Father  Ho 
Is  a  great  leader  who  I  happen  to  believe 
with  considerable  evidence  is  more  admired 
In  the  south  than  any  other  Vietnamese. 
Were  a  plebiscite  to  be  held  today,  he  would 
still  win  resoundingly  over  Bao  Dai,  or  the 
late  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem — or,  yes,  even  Premier 
Ky.  Ho,  the  former  cook  at  the  Carlton  In 
London  Is  so  strong  with  the  peasant  that 
ever  were  he  to  be  killed,  his  posthumous 
Influence  as  a  living  legend  would  sharply 
Imperil  our  interests.  Numerous  very  loyal 
American  commanders  have  admitted  as 
much  to  me  privately.  Expressed  as  a  simple 
syllogism,  It  comes  out  like  this:  (1)  It  Is 
fundamental  and  I  believe  generally  con- 
ceded that  we  cannot  win  the  war  without 
the  Vietnamese  people;  (3)  in  view  of  the 
force  and  magnitude  of  Ho's  appeal  and  of 
the  limited  and  diffuse  nature  of  our  own 
appeal  as  liberators.  It  is  highly  question- 
able whether  we  can  ever  get  more  than 
token  support,  and  that  largely  the  result 
of  our  money;  (3)  ergo,  it  is  highly  question- 
able whether  we  can  ever  have  victory. 

Concluslcms:  As  to  solutions,  I  have  none, 
and  do  not  pretend  to.  But  having  Just 
returned  from  there,  I  am  very  frightened. 
I  could  talk  about  bright  spots;  there  are 
many.  I  do  not  think  they  override  the  stark, 
terrifying  realities  of  a  stalemate,  at  best, 
purchased  at  inconceivable  cost  and  coupled 
with  humiliating  setbacks  and  losses.  Then 
always,  and  I  do  not  say  this  lightly,  there 
is  the  unlikely  but  ever-present  possibility 
of  catastrophe.  The  road  from  Valley  Forge 
to  Vietnam  has  been  a  long  one,  and  the 
analogy  Is  more  than  alliterative:  there  are 
some  similarities,  only  this  time  we  are  the 
British  and  they  are  barefoot.  Too  long 
have  we  taken  our  invincibility  for  granted. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  not  only  the  translator 
(Into  Vietnamese)  of  the  tactics  of  Mao 
Tse-tung;  he  has  gone  beyond  Maoist  tactic* 
and  usual  concepts  of  Insurgency.  HI* 
classic  metaphor  should  be  taken  seriously: 
that  the  people  are  the  sea,  and  the  Vletcong 
are  thk  fish  that  swim  within  the  sea. 
omnipresent,  clandestine,  invisible. 

I  once  again  know  of  no  easy  solutions  and 
were  I  gifted  with  such  apocalyptic  In- 
spirations I  would  not  presume  to  advise 
others.  But  If  I  had  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  decision — and  I  am  thankful  I  do 
not — I  believe  I  would  take  a  couple  of  drinks 
and  then  agree,  covertly  probably,  to  direct 
negotlaUons  with  the  Vletcong  (which  we 
have  not  yet  agreed  to)  and  possibly  consider 
major  concessions  with  regard  to  Hanoi's 
third  point. 

By  the  time  you  read  thU,  the  world  wUl 
probably  know  the  answer  as  to  the  succes* 
or  failure  of  the  Presidents  peace  offensive, 
which  has  been  theatrically  impressive  to 
most  of  the  world's  press  (including  the 
Asian).     But    in    view   of    the   deteriorating 
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American  situation  I  have  just  seen  there,  I 
cannot  view  with  optimism  the  likelihood  of 
immediate  peace  without  further  compro- 
mises. 

In  short,  I  would  rather  America  err  on 
the  side  of  being  overly  generous  than  on 
tbe  side  of  military  miscalculation  of  in- 
conceivable cost. 

For  what,  the  world  might  well  ask  should 
we  win  the  gamble,  have  we  won? 

Clad  to  be  able  to  say  hello  and  talk  about 
all  the  things  that  I  cannot  broadcast  about 
to  someone  who  is  openminded  enough  to 
understand  the  difficulty  of  our  position  and 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  un-American  to  ask 
questions  about  what  is  wisdom  or  have 
doubts  about  destiny  or  wonder  about  the 
world. 

Warm  regards, 

PtnBLitrs. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  ADDS  A  MAJOR 
LEAGUE  HOCKEY  TEAM  TO  ITS 
BIG  LEAGUE  SPORTS  GALAXY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  proud  of  its 
Cardinals  baseball  and  football  teams 
and  its  Hawks  basketball  team. 

To  this  big  league  sports  galaxy  lias 
now  been  added  wliat  I  am  sure  will  be 
bright  new  star;  namely,  a  major  league 
liockey  team. 

The  new  team  Is  named  for  a  song 
synonymous  with  Missouri's  largest  city, 
the  St.  Louis  Blues.  Its  home  will  be 
the  Arena,  scene  of  many  ice  extrava- 
ganzas. 

St.  Louis  and  the  National  Hockey 
League  are  both  fortunate  that  the  Mis- 
souri city  was  the  final  selection  In  a  six- 
team  expansion  of  the  league  which  also 
added  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  Mirmeapolis-St.  Paul,  and  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  league. 

Mr.  William  Jennings,  president  of  the 
New  York  Rangers  hockey  team  and 
chairman  of  the  league's  expansion  com- 
mittee, announced  that  selection  of 
St.  Louis  wjis  unanimously  approved  by 
the  league. 

In  welcoming  St.  Louis  into  major 
league  hockey,  he  also  stated  that  he  felt 
the  St.  Louis  group  which  was  awarded 
the  franchise  is  outstanding. 

Knowing  these  men  personally,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  Mr.  Jennings"  assess- 
ment of  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
(X)lleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  who  could  not  be  pres- 
ent today  because  of  official  duties  as  a 
representative  of  the  Senate  at  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva,  and 
who  is  on  a  study  visit  to  the  NATO 
countries,  would  also  agree. 

President  of  the  St.  Louis  Blues  is  Mr. 
Sidney  Salomon,  Jr.,  president  of  Sidney 
Salomon,  Jr.  &  Associates.  Board  mem- 
bers are  Mr.  Robert  Wolf  son,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  GEM  International;  Mr. 
Sidney  Salomon  m,  of  Sidney  Salomon, 
Jr.  &  Associates  ajid  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  State  Athletic  Commission ;  Mr. 
James  R.  James,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Clayton  Bank;  Mr.  Preston 
Estep,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank 
of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Elliott  Stein,  president 
of  Scherck,  Stein  &  Franc;  Mr.  John 
Soult.  president  of  Fruin-Colnon  Con- 
struction Co.;  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rosen- 
sweig.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Elec- 
tronic Wholesalers,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Louis 


Menk,  president  of  the  Burlington  Rail- 
road Co. 

The  addition  of  major  league  hockey 
should  contribute  substantially  to  the 
sports  boom  in  St.  Louis  which  is  keyed 
to  the  huge  new  Busch  Memorial  Sta- 
dium which  opens  this  yeeir  on  the  river- 
front. 

It  rounds  out  a  major  league  sports 
program  for  a  major  league  town  which 
is  observing  its  200th  anniversary. 


AID  FOR  DROUGHT-STRICKEN 
INDIA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  and  proud  as  an  American 
to  hear  President  Johnson's  response  to 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  worldwide  appeal  for  help 
for  her  drought-stricken  nation. 

The  President  has  responded  in  the 
humanitarian  traditions  of  this  Nation, 
and  I  feel  privileged  to  pledge  him  my 
support  of  this  far-reaching  program  to 
assist  our  sister  democracy. 

It  is  tragic  and  ironic  that  a  nation 
which  has  done  so  much  to  help  itself 
must  now  be  halted  in  its  truly  impressive 
economic  progress  by  a  natural  disaster. 

We  are  told  that  the  drought  which 
has  struck  India  is  the  worst  the  world 
has  seen  since  our  own  water-starved 
years  of  the  early  thirties. 

India's  appeal  to  the  world  for  aid  to 
survive  this  disaster  is  a  justified  appeal, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  President 
couple  his  pledge  of  generous  aid  from 
this  country  with  an  appeal  to  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  contribute  the  maxi- 
mum they  can  in  food,  in  fertilizers,  in 
shipping,  or  in  funds  in  order  to  buy 
these  requisites. 

The  food  needs  of  a  drought-stricken 
nation  as  large  and  as  populous  as  India 
are  such  that  other  nations  of  the  world 
must  help  us  to  help  her.  The  Presi- 
dent's report  that  Canada  is  now  pre- 
pared to  provide  a  million  tons  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  India  is  encouraging,  indeed. 


INCREASE  IN  SUPPORT  LEVEL  FOR 
MILK  MANUFACTURE  TO  BENEFIT 
BOTH  CONSUMER  AND  FARMER 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
nouncing an  increase  in  the  support  level 
for  manufacturing  milk  today,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  took  ac- 
tion that  will  benefit  both  consumers  and 
the  Nation's  dairy  farmers  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  new  support  level  of  $3.50  per 
hundredweight  will  help  bring  higher 
production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
other  dairy  products.  These  additional 
supplies  will  mean  lower  retail  prices  for 
consumers  next  fall  and  winter  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  If  the  sup- 
port level  had  been  increased  by  only  the 
minimum  required  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949 — $3.34  per  hundredweight — 
production  during  the  coming  year  would 
have  been  smaller  and  retail  prices  likely 
would  have  been  pushed  higher.  The 
new  support  level,  however,  is  well  under 
current  market  prices.  The  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  in  February  aver- 
aged $3.65  per  hundredweight. 

Dairymen  will  benefit  from  the  new 
support  level  because  it  lessens  the  risks 


of  seasonal  price  decline,  and  provides  a 
more  realistic  basis  on  which  to  carry  out 
production  increases. 

Larger  production  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  during  the  coming  year  also 
will  mean  larger  supplies  for  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  programs.  Distribution 
to  needy  families  and  the  school  lunch 
program  can  be  larger.  Supplies  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  to  aid  in  strengthening  the 
economies  of  developing  nations  can  be 
more  plentiful. 


PROPER  ENFORCEMENT  OF  HIGH- 
WAY BEAUTIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
89-285,  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  supported  the  bill  both  in 
the  subcommittee  and  later  in  the  full 
committee.  Members  of  the  committee 
labored  diligently  to  produce  legislation 
to  achieve  highway  beautiflcation,  but  at 
the  same  time  properly  to  consider  the 
legitimate  interest  of  those  in  the  ad- 
vertising industry  and  other  people  who 
were  affected  by  the  bill. 

To  the  committee's  credit,  every  line 
of  every  page  was  carefully  gone  over 
and  as  a  result,  the  committee  was  able 
to  recommend  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  I  continue  to  be 
concerned  with  the  proposed  draft  stand- 
ards which  were  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  the  January 
28  Federal  Register.  Publication  of 
these  standards  prompted  the  distin- 
guished Senators  Randolph,  Muskie, 
Moss,  and  others  to  take  the  Senate  floor 
and  express  their  feelings  that  the^tand- 
ards  contravened  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  highway  beautiflca- 
tion bUl. 

I  concur  in  and  support  the  earlier  re- 
marks of  the  Senators.  These  standards 
are. now  the  basis  for  hearings  through- 
out' the  country.  Beginning  in  March, 
the  hearings  have  been  held,  or  will  be 
held,  in  all  the  50  States.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  hearings  for  the  State 
of  California  will  be  held  on  April  12  at 
the  State  Resources  Building  In  Sacra- 
mento. 

Although  I  am  cognizant  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  says  that  the 
draft  standards  were  "Intended  solely  as 
guidelines  for  consideration  and  discus- 
sion purposes  at  the  public  hearings  and 
do  not  represent  any  conclusions  or  even 
tentative  conclusions  rai  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,"  my  correspond- 
ence Indicates  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partments  assurances  have  not  allevi- 
ated the  fears  that  the  so-called  draft 
standards  will.  In  fact,  become  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  administer  the 
act. 

I  for  one  hope  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  if  so,  the  Department  will  be  acting 
contrary  to  the  will  and  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

That  the  draft  standards  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  is  made 
clear  by  a  review  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory. 
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As  Introducpti  by  f.ht*  iirinu;  l^iratlon, 
the  bill  proposefi  no  c<>?;'r'  :.-  i  -.r  bill- 
board-s  in  ioried  crmnercial  ar.d  Indus- 
trial area*  On  the  oLher  harvd  ur.zoneti 
arww  of  coramerclai  or  Industr.a:  use 
would  be  determined  ir.  ar<xjrdarice  with 
the  national  standards  t-;-  be  estab  L=.hed 
by  the  Secretary  ' 

Mr  President,  rr.-^ch  of  ine  ".inr.c  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Canv.liiec  wai 
spent  In  examining  this  f  rovision. 
Members  were  roticerned  that  the  pr-.vl- 
snn  would  place  too  much  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
A3  a  result  of  the  corr.mitt.ee's  concern, 
an  amendment  was  offered  and  adopted 
giving  to  ti\e  SUte  legislature*  the  right 
to  define  unzoned  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial areas  rather  than  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  I  now  read  from  the 
Senate  P'ablic  Works  Committee  report 
regardLng  the  amendment: 

Ttie  c»mmlttee  ha*  given  long  and  deliber- 
ate con^deratlon  to  tbU  •ubseotlon,  and 
pAj-ticuiiTly  to  tlie  queetlon  of  unzoned  In- 
djAtrla:  and  cooamerclal  areas.  Tbe  basic 
P'^fX.a.te  of  thla  provision  U  that  outdoor 
ailvff-islr.g  M  an  Integral  p«rt  o*  the  buaineaa 
a. id  o-iarketlng  fxiDCtlon  aiMl  an  eetabUabed 
see^^er.i  f  the  national  economy:  as  a  legit- 
i.r;^ai«  bu^ineaa.  It  should  therefore  be  al- 
i  >WMl  to  o{}erate  where  other  Industrial  and 
commercial  acUvltlea  are  conducted. 

This  principle  was  recognized  tn  the  draft 
lr--K-,^.At;  ■:.  ;..r  ■.j'  f-xi  to  the  GongrMB  by  ex- 
cudlns;  mdusUally  and  commercially  zoned 
areas  tr'itr.  control  HawrTwr,  the  legislation 
SLS  originally  pn>poe(>d  reoomiaended  that 
urizoned  area*  uaed  predominantly  for  in- 
duatria;  .^nd  ccnimercial  activities  be  "de- 
rern.ined  in  accordance  with  national  stand- 
arda  '^.j  br  eetabllahed  by  the  Secretary." 

It  IS  the  committee's  opinion  that  this  Is 
primarily  an  iaotie  of  land  use  which  should 
r.ot  t>e  left  to  an  administrative  decision. 
It  Is  an  extension  of  tha  omvoept  of  Boning 
and  therefore  more  appropriately  belongs  to 
the  same  authority — l.e  ,  the  legUlaturea  of 
t.-.e  Slates  The  committee  believes  that  the 
8'At-e  legislatures,  because  of  their  more  de- 
tained knowledge  of  the  topography  and  land 
u.<te  patt<^ng  of  t.he  States  are  In  a  better 
P'Sltion  vo  define  an  Industrial  and  oom- 
n.err^ia;  area  for  their  respective  States  than 
lo  '.Re  8ec-etary  of  Ckxameroe. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  last  minute  objected  to 
the  com.mittee  amendment  and  Senator 
Randolph,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
Lstratlon  on  September  15  offered  an  ad- 
ministration substitute  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment  Th«»  administration 
amendment  al.^n  ^av  ',- f  State  legisla- 
tures the  right  tn  dff.- f  unzoned  com- 
mercial and  IndustT-.-t;  nretis.  but  imllke 
the  comm.itU'e  b:!!  :t  made  the  decision 
by  the  State  lp?:-la'ures  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  S^-rr"'.!:-- 

The  admlnls'rario''  amendment  Inter- 
jected for  the  P. -St  t,ime  In  the  legisla- 
tion the  matter  nf  billboard  control  crl- 
t-eria  Signs  pprmit'ed  in  zoned  and 
unzoned  com.mif^r^tal  and  Industrial 
areas  were  to  Oi-l  'm  to  "criteria  de- 
termined by  the  States  subject  to  con- 
currence by  the  Secretary  concerning 
the  lighting  size,  and  number  of  signs 
and  other  requirements  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate " 

When  Senator  Rakbolph  ofiered  Uie 
administration  am^^ndment.  a  beated 
and  prolonged  debate  occurred  on  the 


Sermte  floor.    As  a  result.  Senator  Rak- 

DOLPH  wisely  withdrew  the  adminlstra- 
tloti  amendment  The  opposition  to  the 
'vrneniiment  of  course  wa.s  ba.s<^  on  the 
fact  t^iai  tiie  administration  amendment 
was  contrary  to  the  careful  deliberation 
and  recommendation  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  In  giving  the  States 
the  power  to  make  the  zoning  deter- 
nilnatlona. 

The  following  day,  Senator  Randolph 
offered  a  modified  amendment  making 
this  determination  of  an  unzoned  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  area  by  agree- 
ment between  the  several  States  and  the 
secretary.  The  same  was  true  as  to  the 
control  standards  regarding  size,  light- 
ing, and  space  of  billboards  within  such 
areas. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  catchall  phrase  "and 
such  other  requirements  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate" was  eliminated  and  the  con- 
trol criteria  in  the  modified  amendment 
was  limited  only  to  "size,  lighting,  and 
space." 

With  this  background.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  qtdte  clear  that  the  Senate  did 
not  desire  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  authority  to  eliminate  adver- 
tising in  industrial  and  commercial  areas 
zoned  or  unzoned.  To  the  contrary,  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor, 
everyone  was  concerned  with  the  possi- 
bility of  arbitrary  and  capricious  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  that 
might  Jeopardize  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing Industry  which  the  committee  in  Its 
report  recogmlzed  as  an  "Integral  part 
of  the  public  and  marketing  function 
and  an  established  segment  of  the  na- 
tional economy ;  as  a  legitimate  business 
it  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  operate 
where  other  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  are  conducted." 

Further.  In  reading  the  letter  to  Con- 
gressman KiuczYNSKi,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  from 
Secretary  Connor,  It  seemed  clear  that 
the  Department  desired  no  such  author- 
ity and  that  the  sabstltute  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Randolph  would  not 
be  so  construed  by  the  Secretary.  There- 
after, this  modifled  substitute  amend- 
ment passed  by  a  narrow  margin  of  44 
to  40. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Tax  SccaxTiaT  or  Cotiuzacx. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  14,  1965. 
Hon.  JOBN  C.  Klttcztnskj. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on   Roads,  Public 
Works  Committee,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Woihlnffton.  DC. 

Dkas  Mm.  Chairmah:  This  Is  tn  response 
to  your  request  for  an  explanation  of  the 
criteria  to  be  used  In  determining  approval 
of  State  actions  defining  unsoned  commer- 
cial or  Indtistrlal  areas  for  purposes  of  the 
President's  highway  beautlflcstlon  bill  and 
the  criteria  to  be  used  In  the  regulation  of 
billboards  in  those  areas  as  well  as  those 
areas  actually  eoned  under  State  law  as  oom- 
merclai  or  Industrial. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  under  the 
adnOnlstratlOD  bill  the  States  have  full  au- 
thority under  their  own  annlng  laws  to  aoQ* 


areas  for  commercial  or  liMlustrUl  purposes, 
and  the  action  of  tbe  States  in  this  regard 
win,  ot  course,  be  accepted  for  the  purpoaes 

of  this  act. 

The  purpose  Ot  the  administration  lan- 
guage is  to  make  sure  that  "unaoned"  com- 
mercial or  liMfustrtal  areas  along  our  inter- 
state and  primary  highways  will  be  defined 
on  the  sante  basis  as  those  which  are  actually 
eoned.  The  administration  feels  that  In  or- 
der to  avoid  an  obvious  Inequity,  tlioss  areas 
which  are  actually  used  for  commerelal  or 
industrial  purpoeee  should  be  treated  as  If 
they  were  eoned  for  such  purposes.  In  re- 
viewing tbe  actions  of  the  States  In  defining 
unsoned  areas  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  act, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  would  look  at 
the  standards  followed  by  the  particular 
State  concerned  in  zoning  an  area  commer- 
cial or  industrial.  It  Is  believed  there  will 
be  few,  Lf  any,  Instances  where  the  Bureau 
would  not  be  able  to  give  full  approval  to 
the  definitions  made  by  tbe  States  on  un- 
zoned commercial  or  Industrial  are<ks. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  In  reviewing 
State  determinations  of  unsoned  commercial 
or  Industrial  arecks  would  be  developed  only 
after  full  consultation  with  the  States  as  well 
as  with  Interested  private  business,  and  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  achieve  equitable 
treatment. 

The  criteria  to  be  followed  In  setting  the 
standards  for  billboards  In  both  eoned  and 
unaoned  areas,  designated  as  commercial  or 
industrial,  would  t>e  designed  to  assist  the 
advertising  Industry  to  achieve  an  orderly 
development  of  this  important  and  legiti- 
mate business  enterprise. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  unchecked  prolifer- 
ation which  not  only  results  In  a  public  eye- 
sore but  undoubtedly  impedes  the  effective- 
ness of  bUlboard  advertising,  reasonable 
standards  pertaining  to  sl2».  spacing,  and 
number  of  blUboards  would  be  developed. 
Our  great  new  highways  are  opening  up  vast 
areas  of  inestimable  value  for  commercial 
and  Industrial  activities.  The  standards  for 
outdoor  advertising  would  be  aimed  at  as- 
suring a  pattern  of  reasonable  development 
as  the  advertising  Industry  reaches  new 
dimensions. 

It  Is  expected  that.  In  tbe  Interests  of  ef- 
fectiveness of  billboards,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  esthetic  results,  there  should  be  some 
regulation  on  the  size  of  bUlboards  or  signs, 
and  their  spacing.  It  is  obvious  that  lighting 
arrangements  which  clearly  pose  a  highway 
safety  problem  should  be  curtailed.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  spell  out  In  detail  exactly  what 
kind  of  reasonable  regulatlcm  this  will  be, 
since  we  will  continue  to  have  new  and  in- 
genious types  of  signs  and  devices  brought 
forth  In  the  future  which  may  or  may  not 
present  a  hazard.  In  regard  to  pacing,  ob- 
viously some  regulation  la  desirable  to  pre- 
vent a  conglomeration  of  highway  signs  In 
the  vicinity  of  an  Intersection  or  Interchange 
which  might  Involve  a  trafBc  hazard. 

In  any  event,  regulations  will  not  be 
adopted  without  thorough  conaultaUon  with 
the  States,  with  reasonable  provisions  for 
public  hearings  and  with  full  opportunity  for 
private  businesses  to  express  their  views  and 
have  them  taken  Into  account.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  administration  that  the  regu- 
lations. Insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  shall  be  helpful  to 
the  advertising  Industry  and  that,  for  in- 
stance, standards  of  size  which  may  be 
adopted  would  be  Insofar  as  possible  con- 
sUUnt  with  standard  size  blUboards  in 
customary  use. 

Under  the  admtnlstraUon  bill  there  would 
be  ample  time  for  full  consultation  with  the 
States,  with  the  industry,  and  with  other  Ui- 
terested  persons  before  any  final  determina- 
tions are  made  in  this  respect,  and  it  would 
be  expected  that  the  refinement  of  these 
standards  would  be  a  oonUnulng  process  for 
the  beoeflt  oX  both  the  traveling  public  and 


private  business  concerns  serving   the  mo- 
torists. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connos, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Also,  Mr.  President, 
the  committee.  In  eliminating  the  "other 
requirement"  phrase  from  the  control 
standards  pertaining  to  size,  lighting, 
and  spacing  of  billboards  within  zoned 
or  unzoned  commercial  and  indiistrial 
areas,  meant  Just  that. 

Further  light  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
Congress  in  this  regard  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  action  by  the  House.  Not 
only  did  the  House  amend  the  Senate 
bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  hold  hearings  in  all  the  States, 
as  is  now  being  done,  but  it  also  further 
limited  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Tuten  amendment, 
requiring  that  size,  lighting,  and  spacing 
standards  for  signs  be  "consistent  with 
customary  use."  Senator  Randolph, 
when  the  conference  report  was  before 
the  Senate,  explained  the  House  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

The  words  "consistent  with  customary  use" 
were  not  contained  In  the  Senate  version  of 
S.  2084.  The  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
explained  during  the  course  of  the  House 
debate  on  S.  2084  that  It  was  his  purpose  to 
write  Into  the  statute  the  Interpretation 
stated  In  the  ie.ier  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Certainly,  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  regulations  which  the  Secretary  adopts 
in  agreement  with  the  States  should,  con- 
sutent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  help- 
ful to  the  advertising  Industry.  Any  regula- 
tions or  criteria  with  respect  to  size,  spacing, 
and  lighting  of  outdoor  advertising  signs 
thould,  Insofar  as  possible,  be  consistent 
with  customary  use  In  the  industry.  There- 
fore. I  cannot  perceive  any  valid  objection 
to  this  particular  language  in  the  House  ap- 
proved bill. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  draft  stand- 
ards as  published  on  January  28  in  the 
Federal  Register  are  not  confined  to  size, 
lighting,  and  spacing.  They  Include 
such  matters  eis  height,  setback,  and  ani- 
mation. It  is  my  understanding  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  draft  standards  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  advertising  Industry 
in  my  State,  so  I  am  naturally  con- 
cerned with  these  standards  and  it  would 
be  well  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Randolph  regarding 
the  draft  standards: 

Mr.  President,  the  draft  standards  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  are  at  vari- 
ance with  that  statement  and  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  evidenced  In  the  com- 
mittee action  in  both  bodies  and  in  the 
floor  debates  on  the  measure.  Furthermore, 
these  proposals  are  a  departure  from  the 
declared  Intent  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Roads. 
They  are  not  In  accord  with  our  oral  under- 
•tandlng  when  the  administration  amend- 
ments were  pending  in  the  Senate.  Finally 
">ey  are  In  violation  of  the  language  of  the 
Wt  luelf.  as  amended  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  finally  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  I.  for  one.  and  I  know 
ffly  feelings  are  shared  by  many  other 
committee  members.  Intend  to  thor- 
oughly examine  the  transcript  of  the 
^rings  and  will  also  study  carefully 
Hie  flnal  standards  that  are  issued  by 


the  Commerce  Department  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
is  administered  according  to  the  will  of 
the  Confess.  I  hope  the  final  stand- 
ards, Mr.  President,  will  reflect  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress,  and  I  share  the 
sentiments  of  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill.  Senator  Randolph,  when  he  stated 
he  hoped  "that  these  proposals  are  not 
an  augury  of  how  the  Highway  Beautlfl- 
cation  Act  will  be  administered." 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  TSDINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  annual  attempt  to  repeal  fair  repre- 
sentation in  State  legislatures  sUmost 
upon  us,  It  is  worth  while  to  note  the 
dramatic  shift  toward  equal  representa- 
tion in  our  State  legislatures  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
March  26,  1966,  in  a  summary  of  reap- 
portionment activity,  commented  on  the 
rapid  progress  being  made  toward  elimi- 
nating the  rotten  borough  system  of 
State  legislative  apportionment  which 
has  paralyzed  State  action  for  decades. 

The  Monitor  notes : 

Next  year,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  law- 
makers from  cities  and  populous  suburban 
areas  wUl  outnumber  those  from  small  towns 
In  many  State  capitals. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  urban 
population  has  outnumbered  the  rural 
population  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
articles  entitled,  "Now  Your  Vote  May 
Coimt  for  More."  and  "How  It  Used  To 
Be."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  26,  1966] 

Now  Yotm  Vote  Mat  Count  fob  Moez 

(By  George  B.  Merry) 

Boston. — Rural  Americans  are  fast  losing 
their  once-firm  grip  on  the  reins  of  State 
governments. 

Next  year,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  law- 
makers from  cities  and  populous  suburban 
areas  will  outnumber  those  from  small  towns 
in  many  State  capitals. 

In  a  few  States  the  change  in  legislative 
control  already  has  taken  place.  And  this 
trend  seems  sure  to  continue. 

After  decades  of  looking  the  other  way. 
Federal  and  State  courts  are  insisting  that 
legislatures  be  revamped  to  meet  one-man, 
one-vote  standards. 

The  big  reapportionment  push  began  4 
years  ago  today  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  entered  the  picture. 

In  its  ruling  the  Court  said  that  the  so- 
called  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  tJ.S.  Constitution  entitles 
citizens  to  certain  protections  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  of  legislatures.  Fed- 
eral courts.  It  decreed,  have  the  power  to  en- 
force them. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  In  their 
6-to-2  decision  did  not  spell  out  what  ac- 
tion district  courts  might  take  to  assure  fair- 
er apportionments.  Nor  were  any  stand- 
ards set  for  determining  whether  a  district- 
ing pattern  is  unconstitutional. 

SINGLE  BASIS  rOH  ALLOTMENT 

In  June  1M4,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
went  an  important  step  further.  In  a  series 
of  related  verdicts  it  ruled  that  population 
shoiUd  be  the  only  basis  for  allocating  seats 
and  m  both  branches  of  a  State  legislature. 


This  one-man,  one-vote  directive  has  prov- 
en to  be  even  more  far  reaching  than  the 
decree  handed  down  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  the 
Tennessee  taxpayers'  suit.  March  26,  1962. 

Pew  court  decisions  have  touched  off  more 
political  and  Judicial  fireworks 

Now  before  Congress  is  a  constitutional- 
amendment  propKtsal  that  would  permit  a 
State  to  apportion  one  branch  of  its  legisla- 
ture on  some  other  basis  than  population. 
It  failed  to  pass  last  year,  but  a  new  try  is 
being  made  this  year. 

Major  developments  over  the  past  few  years 
include — 

One  or  more  lawsuits  in  all  but  two 
States — Maine  and  South  Dakota — chal- 
lenging the  allotment  of  legislative  seats. 

Elghty-flve  legislative  branches  In  45  States 
reapportioned. 

Efforts  now  underway  to  redlstrlct  five 
senates  or  houses  In  three  States. 

Redlstrictlng  involving  another  five  leg- 
islative bodies  in  three  States  also  may  be 
tackled   during   the   next  few  months. 

The  remaining  four  (49  States  have  two- 
bouse  legislatures,  Nebraska  only  has  a  sen- 
ate) legislative  branches — the  Massachu- 
setts Senate,  the  Oregon  Senate  and  House, 
and  the  South  Carolina  House — were  re- 
vamped prior  to  the  Baker  v.  Corr  ruling 
but   appear   to  meet   court  standards. 

In  a  number  of  instances  State  constitu- 
tions have  been  changed  to  conform  district- 
ing standards  to  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. Geographical  considerations,  long  a 
factor  in  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  States, 
have  been  brushed  aside. 

Because  of  the  obvious  political  quicksands 
Involved,  most  legislators — especially  those 
from  overrepresented  rural  areas — were  re- 
luctant to  redlstrlct. 

Tet  they  had  little  real  alternative,  as  many 
found  over  the  past  few  years. 

While  some  legislatures  beat  the  courts 
to  the  punch  and  voluntarily  put  their 
houses  In  order,  many  Ignored  their  malap- 
portionment problems  until  faced  with  a 
court  order. 

Pew  of  them  made  It  on  the  first  try, 
Florida  lawmakers,  for  example,  have  recent- 
ly completed  their  fourth  reapportionment 
plan  since  mld-1962.  The  three  earlier  ones 
were   tossed   out  by  a  Federal   court  panel 

PANELS    trNDERTAKE   TASK 

In  several  States,  where  legislators  ap- 
peared hopelessly  bogged  down,  courts  have 
stepped  In  and  done  the  Job. 

The  first  Judicial  redlstrictlng  involved  the 
Oklahoma  Senate  and  House  in  1964.  Since 
then  court  panels  have  zevamped  16  other 
legislative  branches  In  9  States.  The  lat- 
est action  of  this  type  took  place  within  the 
past  2  months  in  Arizona,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Some  States  have  taken  apportionment 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislatures  and  g^ven 
It  to  a  special  commission,  in  nilnols  a  10- 
member  blparUsan  commission,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  redlstrlcted  the  house  after 
the  legislature  had  tried  and  failed. 

For  some  20  years  the  Missouri  Senate  has 
been  revamped  from  time  to  time  in  this 
way.  And  on  February  13,  Missouri  voters 
approved  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  similar  method  for  reapp>ortlon- 
Ing  the  house.  And  the  special  commission 
has  Just  completed  Its  assignment. 

Michigan's  new  State  constitution,  adopted 
in  April  1963,  also  took  apportionment  con- 
trols away  from  the  legislature  and  provided 
for  a  bipartisan  commission  to  do  the  Job. 

But  this  approach,  too,  has  produced  prob- 
lems: Democratic  and  Republican  members 
of  the  new  Bi>eclal  agency  could  not  agree  on 
a  districting  revamp. 

Finally,  in  June  1964,  the  Michigan  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  the  commission  to  adopt 
a  reapportionment  plan  for  both  the  senate 
and  house  which  had  been  drafted  by  two 
of  the  conuniseloners. 
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A  jpe<  1.1.  boAfd  appointed  for  tb^e  purpose  first  of  th«lr  race  to  serve  In  ttiat  body  d&ce  lators  from  sparsely  populated  elective  dls- 

h.iiid.ed    A^c&Jia's    radlstrlctlng    job.     Panels  ld07.      (One  of  the  eight,  Julian  Bond,  was  trlcts   outnumbered   thoee   from   urban  dl»- 

rompr-.snt?    'op    State    offlclaU    did    tbe    re-  barred  from  taking  his  seat  after  he  crltlcteed  trlcts.    Rural  voters  outranked  city  voters. 

apfxrtion.'.en'.  In  Arkansa*  and  Ohio.  American  poUcy  In  Vietnam.)     At  the  same  The    table    below   shows    how    far   out   of 

l^ie      o    r-^    rejected    oarUer    redlstrictlng  time    BepubUcana    boosted    their    strength  representational     whack    aome     legUlatures 

e.T'jr'.s  .11  from  7  to  aa  In  the  still  heavily  Democratic  were: 

aEJt.sTHK-ii«o   HAMMKua   OCT  Chamber.  Each  ngttre  shows  the  percentage  of  the 

■  Beapportlonment  has  spelled  gains  foe  the  state's     populaUon     living     In     the     least- 

V.  :•.,  -^apportionment  orders  still  ringing  Domocrate.  too.  The  1964  districting  change  populous  elective  dlatrlcu  from  which  a  ma- 
in th-.r  -ar.  and  anrloua  Jurists  looking  over  ,jj  Michigan  U  believed  to  have  helped  the  jorlty  of  legislators  waa  chosen  as  of  March 
their  sho'iifiers,  lawmakers  In  at  least  six  Democratic  Party  gain  control  of  both  Houses  26,  1962.  date  of  the  Court's  original  land- 
Suit«i  h,.vf  hammered  out  redlstrictlng  plans  ^f  the   legislature  for  the   fir»t  time   In  36  mark  ruling 

;•■    -•••^-    ^^^l"      ?«»'f«  ^^  "I!"?'*  '2  y«"»  under   the   Court',   subsequent   one-man 

F,nd»    •h<.5e  involve  the  Idaho  Senate  and  New  districting  patterns  In  several  North-  one-vote     criterion,     the     Ideal     percentage 

House     -.e    Kansas  House    the  New   Mexico  ^^    states.    Including    Indiana,    Wisconsin,  would  be  sllghUy  over  50  percent^maJorltT 

Ser...:o    ^ .  North  Carolina  Senate  and  House.  ^^   ohlo.    are   expec^Kl    to   result   In   more  of  voters  eTectlAg  a   maj^mr^egwi^' 

ar.^-." -'•:'■.  yynn&iientir^       IDemocrats   In    the   legislatures    choaen    this  Moat  of   the  reapportioning   In  the   past  4 

A-   '-.,  ,.:-»    :™.  Maine  legislators,  meet-  November.  year.  ha.  come  cl^  to,  IX  not  wlth/Tac- 

l.'s;   m   .pecia.   session,   approved  a  constltu-  De^iu  the  busUe  of  acUvlty  now  under  cepUbU  bounds 

tior..^;   amendment,  which  If  accepted  by  the  ,,^^  ^J^  ^  ^^^  State*  and  that  Juat  completed,  .,1,^™^                                          qk  ,             o^  o 

St* t*.',  voters  at  the  November  election,  will  the  reapportionment  pace  appears  to  be  slow-      *  t^?f^ "     «„             HI 

pave  :.".»  way  for  a  more  equlUble  districting  mgdown                                                                        Alaska 3S.  0            48.9 

of  "he  senate  T^e    big    year    w«a    1965      During    Its    13      ^'^**"'* **  ■             ♦SB 

In  Hh^.  !.:  i-d  a  legislative  commission  Is  ^^^^  ^^^  branches  of  tiie  legislature.  In     rlfif^!!!?: "     ^l            22  2 

trying  •<-  worl.  -    '.  an  acceptable  reapportion-  23  State»-AXabama.  Arkansas,  Alaaka.  CaU-      X^l!^^ iS  I             11  ' 

rr.en:  pur.       v-w  Jersey  has  a  consUtutlonal  form*,  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Florida.  Idaho.      F^^^^Z^,::^ „I             ?^  i 

c.nver.ti  ,n   ;:i  .^slon  tackling  a  similar  as-  minots.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Maryland.  Montana.     SjiSJ^^ mS             III 

a.irnrv.fnt.                     ,    .     „       w    w       .     *  Nevada.  New  Hampahlre.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.     tn«ri^r^ la"  ^            it? 

Thf  court  of  appeal,  la  New  York  has  Just  g^y^  ^^^j^    Tenneaeee.  Texas,  Utah.  Ver-     n^^ III            Jo  1 

approve   a   redlstrictlng  plan   drafted   by  a  mont.  and  WartUngton-were  reapportioned.     2!^^^" ,^t          ,  22  « 

five-member     bipartisan     commission      The  '                            •^'^                     HawaU '  25. »           >  44. 6 

tA.*lc   r  ,r-<?  wiw  appointed  by  the  court  after  aociAi,  lccuu,ation                               Idaho i.     16.8             32.7 

Empire   Bfit.-^    !»« makers  failed   to  agree  on  Redlstrictlng  also  was  carried  out  In  one      lUlnote _ .     M.7            39.  B 

a  new  »pp  >ri'>nment  earlier  this  year.  legislative  body  In  five  other  States — Georgia     Indiana 40.4            34.8 

In  trvinz  •>' -<niply  with  the  one-man.  one-  House.    Btlssourl    Senate.    Nebraska    Senate,     Iowa .     S6.3             36.9 

v-rfe  dirj  i.Ti    nnnv  States  have  been  forced  New  Mexico  House,  and  Wyoming  Senate.           Kanaaa _ 26.8            18.S 

t..  ov»"r!.-»>it  -r.  .if.  ,r,^  In  their  oonatltutions  The  1965  Florida  and  Idaho  plana  were  later     Kentucky 43.0            34.1 

gi-irai-f".:  .5  .-•■:'  ->:itatlon  to  each  county  tossed  out  by  the  courts  and  done  over  again     Louisiana — _ _ *33.0            34.1 

or  cown  this  year.                                                                       Maine » 46. 0            39.7 

Vermont    for  example,  used  to  allot  every  While  It  U  too  early  to  gage  what  the  long-     Maryland 14.0             31.7 

city  or  town,  no  matter  how  large  or  small,  term  Impact  might  be  from  the  reapportion-     Mawmrhuaett. »44.  6            43.6 

one  and  only  one  seat  in  the  SUte's  house  ment  revolution,  results  so  far  seem  to  Indl-     Michigan 20.  0            44. 1 

of  representatives.     Under  this  system  tiny  o&te  more  empharta  on  K>-called  social  legls-     Mlnneaota '40.1           '34.5 

S'-ratton    with  only  3«  resldenU.  had  a  voice  laUoo.                                                                                 MlsrtsBlppI 34.6            29  1 

equal  to  Burlington,  with  35,431.  more  than  In  Michigan  the  reapportioned,  now  Demo-      Mi»0url 47.7            20.3 

920  an.e«  lu  size      LeM  than  13  percent  of  cratlc-controUed.   legislature   liberalised   the     Montana 18.1            36.6 

the  total  Vermont  population  lived  In  thoae  State's  workmen's  compensation  program  to     Nebraaka 38.8            

towns   which  could  elect  a  majority  of   the  the  point  where  It  1.  believed  to  be  the  moat     Nerada 8.0            35.0 

h Ti*?  ir.»rr,:ier8  generous  In  the  Nation.                                              New   Hampahlra 45.3            43.9 

The    new   setup   chopped   the   number    of  More  attention  has  been  focused  on  urban     New  Jer^y 19.0            46.5 

house   seata    from    246    to    150   and   grouped  problems.    But  farm  legislation  has  not  been      New  Mexico 14.0             27  0 

smaller  towns  for  i.".e  first  time  into  dlatrlcts.  overlooked  a.  had  been  feared  by  some  ob-     New  York 36.9            38.2 

Also,     due*    got     a<ldiUonai    representation  servers.      A    statewide    meat-tnspectlon    law     North  Carolina . 36.9             27.1 

according  to   p.>pui»uon.  was   paawd  and  a  milk-pricing   bill   almost     North  Dakota 81.0            40.3 

*oju»rM«r«  UAM  o^«'t                                                                               O^J°- "»            ??  ' 

.  -     »w-    a,.t^^  r^.M^  .Ai„.t„i.r,tM  ^^*    reapportioned    general    assembly    in      Oklahoma 24.6            29.  S 

,    ^l  '"*•  '^^'J^  S^L^^i^aUv^  Delaware  h«ia  a  number  at  new  lawmaker..     Oregon '47.8          >  48. 1 

m  i^.e  si«  of  one  or  both  of  thalr  lagialaUve  ,n<.,aaing     several     from     organized     labor.     Pennsylvania 83.1            37. 7 

^"*       ..      f      K^ii.v,-^    If.    ♦,«-«  K,  t^-,.  Measures    approved    last    year    Included    the     Rhode   Island « la  I          '46.6 

conaectirut    ^i^Ufbe^   Its    town-by-town  ^tlng  of  tax-exempt  sUtus  to  a  union-     South  Car oUn*_ 38.8          'M.T 

rppre.«;n-.uu.n    In    lu    house    fLnd    reduced  sponsored  housing   development  for  the  el-     South  DakoU 38.  S             38.5 

h:>u*e.n.en,i>ershipfrom2»4tol77,  derly  In  Wilmington.                                                   Tennessee 26.9            28.7 

lu  .Nevad.   every  covmtyu^  to  have^  ^^^^  redlstrtltlng,  the  new  legislature  In     Tex«i »0. 1            38.6 

seruiuraiid   a  percent  of  the  States  popu-  lowa    Increased    municipal    homT  rule    and      Utah. 31.8             33.8 

Uuon  ejected  a  majority  of  the  17  senators.     „„.._^  ..„«,.i  n*. 1    ,X iTTTl..  vTiT    w   ♦  v^^innnt                                        as  1             11  6 

t-v      ...  ,.,       .^-,„.-.  ♦»,-.  ..„.».  .«.«,K-,  paswd  several  liberal,  labor-backed  bill*  but     Vermont 4».  i            i*" 

The    T^.^.v  }'"'^'^  ^^  f*"'^^'?^,^'  refused  to  repeal  the  State',  so-called  right-      Virginia. 87.7            86.8 

ship  -.o  Jo  ind  upa  the  size  of  the  house  from  ^^^^^  law.                                                                 Waahlngton 33. 9            35. 3 

^^-^'  *  ,   ,     ,    w     1^              ~.^.«.,     -^t    -.  While  wjme  reapportioned  legislative  bodlea     West  VlrglnU 46.7            40.0 

The    latest    Florida    reapp^lonmentex^  were  elected  In  1964or  1965.  mort  State.  wUl     Wisconsin 48.0            40.0 

pand.Uie  senate  from  38  to  48  and  lncre«^  give  their  revamped  districting  It.  flrst  tert     Wyoming 28.0            35.8 

the    house    from    95    to    117.      Dade    County  Jv,    _i__m__.    i.TL.    »»,,.    _._.       .»    i...»    «« 

,  .vii,u-r.i      picks  up  »'.ven  more  senator,  and  L"  ^"^"Tl"  J^>„r^.i^^  ^^.    V^    ,1  *  ^'^^  has  not  been  reapportioned  sine. 

r.urn.ore    rep^LnUtlve,       Duval    county  ^^rv*:S/-?^e^^p'^TeSalTt^« "l^ ^^  the  Court's  ruling.    Nebraska  has  no  hou.. 

,JacksonvUIe)Hinsborough    County    (Tarn-  to  work  next  January.*^          ^                            *                                 

P^      and   Pinellas   County    (St.   Petersburg)  ^          ^   ^^    leglslaUve    branches    redUi- 

aja   -hree  senators  apiece  ^rlcted  over  the  past  4  year,  had  not  been  MRS.   GANDHTS   VIBIT 

""""    ^^''PP^rt' '^'^""'Jt   ^^  '^^fr^afr."  »^^"«l   subetantlVmy  for'  decade..    In    some  „      „o,n,™.„™      „      T_M.r,f    the 

p  e  M    earner    this    month.    '•^   the   State,  i^t^^ce-    more    thin    50    years-Und    this  Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  President,  the 

first  full-scale  rediatricung  In  100  years,  al-  dea^te  major  population  shift,  within  the  Baltimore  Sun  haUed  the  meeting  here 

though   adjuatment.  had  been  made  from  Q^^^^               '~*'  between  President  Johnson  and  Prime 

"""tJf  i',™'  n      "^         ""^J??^'*,""                                         Minister    Qandhl    of    India.    sUUng   it 

h.";"tt  ie«t  one"l^L'*'.^''t^          ''°        "^^  "'^  "*"'  Christian ^Sctenc.  Monitor.  Mar.  ..^^^  be  of  lasting  importance  to  both 

pouncAi.  n»acT  HowItu«»ToB«  *^°D^lilSng  that  the  American  people 

Bewdee  .hiftin«  the  r.v.^nce  of  pow  away  When  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  lU  ^^    shown  In  many  ways  their  respect 

frona  rurai  aretui  u;    in -.s   tnd  suburban  aws-  one-man.  one-vote  criterion  for  voter  repre-  ,       tw     t    JI        /-r^_„!L„JVv«.,ornr,lP  In 

t,  .r..,     leK......   •    r^.:  >      lonment    haa.    tn  sentatlon  In  Stat,  iegtolatur*..  it  wm  «f^ng  ^o^  ^^  ^'^J}  °?'^!J^^!}L   ""^^^^  ^ 

s-jme  iiiataricea.  ^.l^tt-.i  ::>-;»  >.u!a.cal  stractur.  in  effect  to  ttM  states:  democracy,  tne  8un  deciareu: 

jt.id   given    new   or    itK  reaj^^j    -epreqen'Atkm  "A   majority  ot  your  legldatan  muat  be  Mr..  OandhI  and  Mr.  Johnson  anould  ben- 

t.)  vanoua  mcia.  and  «i.hnr    «:.-      ;,s  elected  by  a  nujanty  of  tb.  votara."  eflt  In  their  talks  from  the  area  of  common 

In    Cieorgia    eight   Nek;r.>«s    «^n    ^cd.^    last  Thla  had  not  been  the  cslm  for  decadM  tn  understanding   which    has   been    developing 

ye  L.-  ..-.  '.r.i  redisu-icted  hjuae.    They  are  the  moat  Statea.    In  msnj  rnsm  the  totsl  of  iBtf  1  ankoog  tlM  people  o<  India  and  America. 
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Knowing  that  many  Senators  will  wish 
to  read  this  timely  editorial  on  the  recent 
meetings,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PsiMB  MrNisTsa  GaMdhi 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  talks  with  President  John- 
son, beginning  today  In  Washington,  prom- 
ise to  be  useful.  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  come  here 
as  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  a  great  coun- 
try which  Is  struggling  with  the  task  of 
meeting  Its  complex  social  and  political 
problems  within  the  framework  of  a  free, 
democratic  system  of  government,  and  with 
the  task  of  meeting  its  urgent  economic 
problems  by  a  wider  and  more  Intensive  ap- 
plication of  today's  eqvilpment  and  tech- 
niques. Mrs.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Johnson 
should  benefit  In  their  talks  from  the  area  of 
common  understanding  which  has  been  de- 
veloping among  the  people  of  India  and 
America.  The  American  people  have  shown 
In  many  ways  their  desire  to  help  India  to 
help  herself,  and  their  respect  for  the  In- 
dian  Government's   example   tn   democracy. 

As  a  kind  of  senatorial  prelude  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  visit,  Senator  Ttdings  spoke 
In  the  Senate  last  Friday  of  his  own  observa- 
tions In  India  and  of  bis  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  substantially  increase 
Its  economic  aid  to  India.  The  Maryland 
Senator  made  the  point,  among  others,  that 
the  United  States  should  keep  the  war  In 
Vietnam  In  perspective,  and  aihould  not  per- 
m-t  the  war  to  overshadow  the  larger  Issues 
in  Asia  which  center  on  the  extent  and  de- 
gree to  which  Communist  China  will  be  able 
to  expand  Its  influence  and  control.  India 
knows  the  pressure  of  Chinese  expansion 
and  Is  resisting  It.  even  though  .  3  attitude 
toward  the  war  In  Vietnam  differs  from  ours. 

President  Johnson  has  been  trying  to 
find  a  firmer  basis  for  American  economic  re- 
lations with  India,  In  the  light  of  the  em- 
phasis on  self-help  (In  Increasing  food  pro- 
duction, for  example)  he  has  given  to  our 
foreign  aid  program.  The  Tashkent  declara- 
tion, which  has  not  settled  the  Kashmir  is- 
sue with  Pakistan  but  was  clearly  a  useful 
step,  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  give  Inunedlate  help  to  meet  India's  urgent 
and  Inunedlate  food  shortage.  Now  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  President  and  Mrs.  Gan- 
dhi to  look  further  ahead,  too.  This  Is  a 
meeting  which  could  be  of  lasting  Impor- 
tance to  both  countries. 


CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  BRINO- 
INQ  CERTAIN  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
ILLtiGAL  SALE  OR  USE  AND  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  JOINT 
UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  NAR- 
COTIC COMMISSION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  Into 
the  record  a  telegrsun  which  I  received 
late  yesterday.  April  5,  from  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  concerning  the  seizure 
of  millions  of  pep  pills  being  smuggled 
into  this  coimtry  from  Mexico. 

The  seizure  of  this  vast  quantity  of 
drugs  in  a  single  action  has  direct  bear- 
ing on  a  bill  I  introduced  on  Tuesday 
that  would  particularize  the  smuggling  of 
these  drugs  into  the  United  States  and 
provide  stiffer  penaUtles  for  those  con- 
victed of  its  violation.  The  bill  will  be 
on  the  table  for  several  more  days  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  would  like  to 
Join  in  its  sponsorship. 


I  commend  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  along  with  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities who  participated  in  the  investi- 
gation which  led  to  the  recent  conviction 
of  the  conspirator  who  masterminded 
the  smuggling  of  these  pep  pills  on  such 
a  grand  scale. 

The  smuggling  of  pep  pills,  goof  balls, 
marihuana,  heroin,  and  other  drugs 
across  the  1,200-mile  common  border  be- 
tween Mexico  and  this  coimtry  hs« 
caused  severe  law  enforcement  problems 
for  the  authorities  in  the  Southwest  and 
for  those  in  California  Ln  particular. 

California  bears  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of,  both  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  broken  bodies,  this  drug  smug- 
gling which  by  its  international  nature 
Is  a  Federal  rather  than  a  State  problem. 
I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  these 
pills  are  so  widely  abused  by  our  young 
people  that  we  may  well  be  rearing  • 
genei-ation  of  pUl  heads. 

These  contraband  chemicals  were  Just 
recently  brought  under  strict  control 
here  in  the  United  States  by  the  Drug 
Control  Amendments  of  1965  which  will 
seriously  curtail  the  domestic  supply 
available  to  illicit  users.  For  law  en- 
forcement at  all  levels  to  effectively  co- 
operate in  crushing  this  traffic  we  must 
give  them  the  tools.  My  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  would  be  one  Important  tool. 
It  would  close  off  a  pipeline  of  supply  to 
American  drug  peddlers. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
thought  to  this  matter,  join  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation  and  come  to  the  aid 
of  hard-pressed  law  enforcement  ol- 
cials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washwcton,  D.C, 

Apr«5,i9e6. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,  Juvenile  Delinquent  Subcommit- 
tee,  Old   Senate  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, D.C: 

In  December  196S,  customs  agents  learned 
that  large  shipments  of  amphetamines,  ap- 
parently made  in  Mexico,  were  being  sent  by 
air  from  Mexico  City  to  Tijuana.  Sutwe- 
quent  investigations  disclosed  that  these 
were  finding  their  way  Into  the  hands  of  one 
Henry  Brulay,  an  American  who  was  operat- 
ing an  Income  tax  service  In  San  Ysldro.  In- 
dications were  that  these  shipments  of 
amphetamines  had  amounted  to  at  least  5 
tons. 

MeanwhUe,  Congress  had  passed  the  drug 
abuse  control  amendments  of  1965.  approved 
on  July  IS,  which  gave  additional  regulative 
and  enforcement  power  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Its  officers  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  making  buys  from  several 
distributors  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities, 
having  on  one  occasion  purchased  a  keg  of 
50,000  pills.  When  it  became  apparent  that 
this  contraband  was  coming  from  Brulay, 
the  investigation  was  unified  with  partici- 
pation of  customs  agents.  Pood  and  Drug  of- 
ficers, the  Los  Angeles  sheriff,  and  State  nar- 
cotics officers. 

Apparently  Brulay  somehow  became  aware 
of  this  Interest  In  him.  and  waa  about  to 
move  a  large  quantity  of  amphetamines 
which  he  had  accumulated  In  Tijuana  for 
Introduction  Into  the  United  States.  Ar- 
rangements were  accordingly  made  to  have 
hlzn  arrested  In  Mexico  on  January  28.  with 
the  result  that  amphetamines  weighing  118 
kilos  were  found  tn  hi.  car,  and  another  890 
kilos  in  hi.  home  in  Tljiiana.  Thl.  is  equiv- 
alent to  about  2,500,000  pills,  with  a  street 


value  of  some  under  ^250,000.  Under  Interro- 
gation he  made  a  number  of  incriminating 
admissions. 

In  Ueu  of  prosecution  In  Mexico,  Brulay 
waa,  on  February  3,  deported  as  an  unde- 
sirable alien,  and  arrested  in  the  United 
States  for  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  371,  con- 
spiracy to  smuggle  amphetamines.  To 
American  officers  he  made  no  admissions 
whatever:  but  when  he  came  to  trial  on 
March  25,  the  Mexican  authorities  provided 
witnesses  and  Investigative  reports,  plus 
written  and  taped  records  of  his  statement, 
made  to  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  3 -day 
trial  a  Jury  found  him  guilty  after  deliberat- 
ing only  30  minutes.  He  is  to  be  sentenced 
on  April  25. 

The  Investigation  ha.  yielded  a  great  mass 
of  evidentiary  material,  with  the  names  of 
many  people,  apparently  Including  the  sut>- 
pUer,  middlemen,  and  distributors,  as  weU  as 
aliases  used  by  Brulay  hinuelf.  Some  of 
these  Individuals,  including  Brulay'.  son, 
have  been  arrested,  and  many  more  arrests 
are  expected  when  the  evidence  In  band  has 
been  sorted  out  and  organized. 

'    Lawrcmcb  Fleishman, 

Assistant  Commissioner, 

Bureau  of  Customs. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HOLLAND  TO 
CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  &  TREE 
FRUIT  LEAGUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
MARCH  26,   1966 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, my  State  of  California  was  honored 
by  a  visit  from  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  Mrs.  Holland.  Senator  Holland  had 
graciously  agreed  to  deliver  the  principal 
address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Grape  &  Tree  Fruit  League 
in  San  Francisco  on  March  26,  1966. 

I  know  that  all  of  Senator  Holland's 
friends  in  the  Senate  and  certainly  also 
those  attending  the  convention  in  San 
Francisco  were  saddened  by  the  family 
Illness  which  cut  short  his  visit  and  pre- 
vented him  from  delivering  his  address  in 
person.  The  speech  was  delivered  by  an 
assistant  to  the  Senator,  and  I  have  had 
many  favorable  comments  concerning 
the  thought-provoking  remarks  of  this 
devoted  public  servant  and  experienced 
friend  of  our  Nation's  agriculture  Indus- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  address  by  Senator  Holland 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOORXSS     OF     SXNATOB     SPXSSAKO     L.     HOIXAHD. 

Bxroaz  ths  Calitornia  GaAPz  &  Taxx  Fruit 

Leacdk.  Sam  PaANCisco,  Calit.,  Mabcb  26, 

1966 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  California 
Grape  &  Tree  Fruit  League,  I  am  delighted 
at  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  and 
to  speak  again  to  this  fine  organization.  It 
was  a  high  honor  when  you  asked  me  to  visit 
you  some  years  ago,  but  to  be  Invited  back 
a  second  time  after  you  have  heard  me  once 
1.  Indeed  a  rare  distinction.  My  wife,  Mary, 
is  also  most  happy  to  be  your  guest  and 
we  both  want  you  to  know  erf  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  your  kindness. 

As  a  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  "third 
Senator  from  California, "  an  honorary  title 
bestowed  upon  me  by  some  of  you  which 
please,  me  greatly.  I  speak  to  you  today  on 
what  I  know  are  Issue,  of  conunon  interest 
to  your  league,  to  our  two  States,  and  to  aU 
agricultural  groups   In  the  Nation. 
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Aa  s«cond  ranking  member  of  the  legUla- 
tlve  Senate  Agriculture  Cominlttee.  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  Agriculture,  It  la  mjr  pleasant  duty 
to  deal  day  after  day  wltb  agricultural  prob- 
lem*. I  know  that  the  problem*  of  agricul- 
ture are  Lncreiutng  In  number  and  difficulty, 
partly  because  the  number  of  people  In  agri- 
culture U  dlmlnUhlng  In  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  and  party  because  of  the 
vast  number  of  complexities  attendant  upon 
agricultural  production  and  marketing.  I 
bring  Florida  greetings  and  some  Florida 
sunshine  to  the  golden  State  of  California. 
I  am  sure  our  mutual  interest  In  agriculture 
and  In  Improving  our  posture  In  this  im- 
portant field  Is  even  stronger  than  our  tradi- 
tional interest  In  expounding  to  each  other 
the  climatic  attractions  of  our  two  great 
State*.  It  has  been  my  fixed  opinion  for 
many  years  that  without  the  two  good 
States  of  California  and  Florida,  the  bouquet 
of  St«t«s  of  this  great  Nation  would  lose  a 
very  great  deal  of  Its  color  and  fragrance. 

May  I  first  mention  the  great  record  which 
your  Junior  Senator,  OcoaoB  Mttkpmt.  Is  al- 
ready making  In  the  U.S.  Senate  where, 
among  other  things,  he  has  performed  yeo- 
man's service  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
California  and  the  Nation.  He  has  aided 
Immeasurably  In  bringing  the  problems  of 
agriculture  to  the  Senate  floor  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation.  He  has  already  ap- 
peared as  the  principal  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  a  great  Florida  agricultural 
organization— the  Florida  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Association — where  he'  was  warmly  wel- 
comed as  a  devoted  friend  of  all  agriculture. 
It  has  been  a  Joy  to  me  to  stand  with 
OcoROB  MuRPHT  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  to  see  him  fighting  there  every  minute 
for   the   Interests   of   agricultural  producers. 

I  have  great  admiration,  too.  for  your 
senior  Senator,  Thomas  Kdche.,  the  minor- 
ity whip  of  the  Senate.  He  has  stood  side  by 
side  with  us  In  fighting  for  agriculture, 
though  his  duties  as  a  minority  leader  have 
not  permitted  him  to  spend  so  much  time 
la  this  field  as  he  would  have  liked. 

May  I  mention,  also,  another  agrlcultiu^l 
activity  In  which  your  State  has  contributed 
much.  I  speak  of  the  Natloixal  Fruit  Ex- 
port Council  formerly  headed  by  your  presi- 
dent. Mr  Marlon  Newton,  which  Is  continu- 
ously making  efforts  to  recapture  the  foreign 
agricultural  markeU  which  we  had  before 
World  War  II.  and  to  enlarge  those  outlets 
for  our  products.  The  Fruit  Export  Council 
has  performed  an  outstanding  Job  In  close 
oooperaUon  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  of  the  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  with  agriculturally  minded  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  level  of  exports  for  which  we  are  strtv-'" 
inK  but  I  am  confident  that  under  the 
council's  leadership  we  will  continue  to  In- 
crease our  exports  of  fresh,  canned,  concen- 
trated, and  dried  frulu  and   fruit  Juices. 

Cooperation,  as  exemplified  In  the  Export 
Council,  and  In  the  working  together  of  our 
two  States  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere 
with  many  other  States  has  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made,  not  only  as  to  exix>rta,  but  In  every 
other  field  affecting  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products  and  the  wel- 
fare o*  agricultural  producers.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  such  cooperation 
w»8  more  Important  than  it  is  today  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  there  are  no  commodi- 
ties In  the  field  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  ars  big  enough  In  themselves  to  com- 
mand much  influence  In  the  Congress.  But 
by  the  Joint  efTorts  of  all  of  those  who  are 
interested  In  any  of  these  many  products  In 
which  our  Nation  Is  so  rich  we  can  assemble 
sufficient  strength  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  ourselves  against  unfair  at- 
tack and  to  accomplish  the  passage  of  legia- 
iatlon  or  appropriations  which  are  neceaHoy 
to  our  well-being 


So,  I  shall  speak  to  you  on  several  points 
which  I  believe  are  so  Important  to  all  of 
agriculture  as  to  require  our  fuU.  continu- 
ing   cooperation. 

My  first  point  relates  to  the  so-called  Dlrk- 
sen  resolution,  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  which  the  people  of  each 
State  would  be  allowed  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  to  have  one  house 
of  their  State  legislature  apportioned  on  a 
basis  other  than  strict  population.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  over  175  years 
ago  and  up  until  June  1964  the  people  had, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  the  power  to  determine 
for  themselves  the  composition  of  their  State 
legislatures.  But  now,  as  the  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  despite  the  warning  of  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  against  the  Court's  entering  this 
"political  thicket"  as  he  called  It.  State  after 
State  Is  embroiled  In  the  predicament  of 
reapportioning  one  or  both  houses  of  Its 
legislature. 

Chaos  Is  evident  everywhere  and  guidelines 
and  deadlines  for  reapportlorunent  vary  wide- 
ly and  Inconsistently.  The  so-called  one- 
man,  one-vote  edict  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
calls  for  an  Immediate  change  In  the  struc- 
tiue  of  legislative  representation  within  most 
of  the  States,  The  Dlrksen  amendment  pro- 
vides the  necee«ary  Instniment  through 
which  all  Interests,  large  or  small,  agriculture, 
forestry,  manufacturing  or  labor,  may  con- 
tinue. In  the  sole  discretion  of  the  people  of 
each  State,  to  have  a  direct  voice  In  fixing  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  the  legislature. 

The  Immense  progress  which  our  States 
have  made  and  which  the  Nation  has  made 
under  the  same  system,  as  existing  In  Con- 
gress, should  show  clearly  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  representation  which  Includea  not 
only  representatives  erf  the  great  masaea  of 
people  in  the  cities,  but  also  representatives 
and  neighbors  of  the  people  in  the  thinly 
populated  geographical  areas  and  of  those 
people  concerned  with  special  economic 
undertakings.  Big  city  Interest  should  not 
and  must  not  be  permitted  to  decide  the 
future  of  all  interests.  Vital  questions  call 
for  proper  and  full  debate  in  which  direct 
representation  of  all  areas  shall  have  a  part. 
I  support  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  since  it 
oflTers  the  way  by  which  States  can  preserve 
balanced  legislative  representation,  balanced 
In  keeping  with  each  State's  Individual  and 
peculiar  needs  which  Its  own  people  can 
decide  for  themselves. 

I  bring  this  matter  before  you  since  I 
believe  that  agriculture,  always  primarily 
a  rural  Industry,  has  a  major  stake  In  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken  to  determine 
whether  Its  future  will  be  dominated  by 
big  city  bosses  and  labor  unions. 

Consider  the  case  of  your  neighbor  State 
of  Nevada.  More  than  half  of  its  people 
are  in  the  counties  where  Reno  and  Las 
Vegas  are  located,  yet  much  of  the  State  Is 
relatively  undeveloped  even  though  It  has 
had  statehood  since  1864.  Or  look  at  Arizona, 
where  more  than  half  of  the  people  are  in 
Maricopa  County.  Hawaii,  with  over  foxir- 
fifths  of  Its  people  on  one  Island,  In  one 
county,  presents  an  even  more  extreme  case. 
Alaska,  with  more  than  twice  the  area  of 
Texas,  and  more  than  half  of  Its  people  m 
two  counties,  with  communications  very 
difficult,  presents  an  Intereeting  case.  Is 
there  any  re^ison  why  the  people  of  each  of 
these  States  should  not  have  the  right.  In 
their  discretion,  to  allow  their  cltleens  living 
In  remote  areas  to  have  direct  representation 
by  neighbors  whom  they  know  and  with 
whom  they  can  discuss  their  problems?  As 
to  your  own  great  SUte  I  am  sure  that  your 
agricultural  interests  strongly  desire  active 
representation  by  people  from  their  own 
oonununiues  In  one  house  of  the  California 
Legislature  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
your  great  clUes  would  help  them  attain  UUa 
fair  objective. 


My  second  point:  One  of  the  gravest  haz- 
ards that  now  confronts  agriculture  is  the 
prop>osal  to  amend  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
so  as  to  Include  agricultural  workers  under 
the  coverage  of  the  mlnlmiun  wage  provi- 
sions. We  all  know  how  hurtful  this  would 
be.  We  have  had  a  full  demonstration  this 
last  year  of  the  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of 
workers  who  want  to  work,  know  how  to  work. 
and  take  some  pride  in  their  production— 
contrasted  with  the  output  of  other  workers 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
In  the  cities,  many  of  whom  are  mere  time 
servers,  caring  little  about  the  amount  or 
the  quality  of  their  work. 

When  we  read  the  statements  of  President 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Hugo 
Black — the  originators  of  the  Wage  and 
Hours  Act — In  which  they  carefully  confined 
the  philosophy  of  the  act  to  cover  only 
workers  In  manufacturing,  we  wonder  what 
has  happened  to  the  thinking  of  our  so- 
called  ultrallberals  of  this  day. 

Agriculture  is  still  subject  to  the  weather, 
to  the  changing  and  uncertain  demands  of 
the  market,  to  the  necessity  to  move  perish- 
able crops  when  they  mature,  to  the  com- 
petition of  producers  of  similar  crops,  to  the 
perils  of  Infestation  by  insects  and  diseases, 
In  short,  to  many  unpredictable  uncertain- 
ties which  do  not  prevail  In  the  field  of  man- 
ufacturing. 

Traditionally,  and  always  successfully  up 
to  this  time,  agriculture  has  been  united  In 
fighting  off  the  inclusion  of  its  work  force 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act.  I  hope  that  we  may  take  that  same 
position  again  unanimously  and  successfully. 
It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  apiculture,  and 
for  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  as  well,  if 
we  do  not  succeed  again  in  defeating  this  ill- 
conceived  effort. 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  after  your  re- 
cent hearings  in  California  to  point  out  the 
kind  of  control  to  which  farm  labor  would 
be  subject,  not  only  by  its  radical  leadership 
In  many  labor  organizations,  but  also  by  the 
extremely  partisan  attitude  of  Government 
agencies  which  administer  labor  laws. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  me  that  In  this 
great  State  producing  agricultural  values  of 
about  W/i  billion  a  year,  your  agricultural 
interests  could  possibly  take  any  other  posi- 
tion than  to  fight  ag^esslvely  and  unceas- 
ingly against  a  step  which  not  only  neglects 
all  of  the  essential  differences  between  agrl- 
cultxoral  production  and  other  types  of  work, 
but  also  would  give  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  seek  to  bring  agricultural  labor 
Into  labor  organizations  and  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Bocu'd. 

It  Is  my  strong  hope  that  this  league,  along 
with  all  of  the  other  groups  in  California 
agriculture,  will  work  closely  with  other  agri- 
cultural producers  In  our  Nation  In  insist- 
ing that  agricultural  labor  be  again  exempted 
from  the  coverage  of  that  act.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  which  would  be  more 
harmful  to  agriculture  than  to  take  this 
step  so  long  urged  by  the  more  radical  labor 
leaders  and  now  supported.  I  regret  to  say, 
by  the  official  efforts  of  national  labor  offi- 
cials, including  the  Secretary  of  Labor  him- 
self. 

A  third  matter  which  I  know  Is  of  compel- 
ling ccHicem  to  all  of  you.  Is  the  arbitrary  Ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  WlUard 
Wlrtz,  concerning  supplemental  foreign  la- 
bor. At  the  beginning  of  1968  we  j^ere 
shocked  to  find  that  many  of  the  radlcarilb- 
erals  misinterpreted  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  extend  Public  Law  78,  the  Bracero  Act,  be- 
yond 1964,  as  a  mandate  against  the  contin- 
ued use  of  foreign  labor  and  that  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Labor  ex- 
pressed thU  same  feeling.  So  Senator 
MtraPHT  Bind  I,  and  others,  took  the  floor  last 
year  on  five  or  more  occasions  to  point  out 
the  great  harm  being  done  by  decisions  of  Mr. 


Wlrtz  In  this  field  and  to  document  the 
losses  and  frustrations  of  agriculture  due  to 
inability  to  obtain  timely  and  adequate 
labor.  In  particular,  we  documented  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress  to  continue  to  use 
Public  Law  414,  the  General  Immigration 
Act.  for  the  Importation  of  needed  supple- 
mental farm  labor  after  PuWlc  Law  78  ex- 
pired. W9  quoted  statements  made  on  the 
floor  of  t^e  Senate  by  leading  opponents  of 
Public  LaW  78  to  the  effect  tbat  Public  Law 
414  wou^  continue  In  force  and  could  be 
used  afl^er  the  expiration  of  the  Bracero  Act 
to  bring  in  needed  labor. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  Imposed  so  many  hardships  on  agri- 
culture, particularly  In  California  and  Flor- 
ida, that  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill  of  1965  to  place  the  determination  as  to 
the  use  of  foreign  labor  in  tlie  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

This  amendment  was  stdopted  In  commit- 
tee and  debated  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  While  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated. It  required  the  vote  of  the  Vice 
President  to  break  a  Senate  tie  vote  of  43- 
tS.  Prom  that  moment,  this  placed  the 
responsibility  squarely  upon  the  national 
administration  Itself  with  regard  to  the  for- 
eign labor  problem,  and  I  bope  that  such 
lact  may  produce  this  year  a  more  reason- 
able attitude  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Wlrtz 
and  his  associates. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  this 
subject  was  not  before  the  conference  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  farm  bill  of  1965, 
the  conferees  nevertheless  adopted  a  strong 
statement  which  I  offered  on  foreign  labor. 

This  statement  Indicated  strong  dlssatls- 
Jsctlon  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  In  the 
way  the  foreign  labor  problem  was  being 
bandied  by  Mr.  Wlrtz  and  strong  insistence 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  the 
proper  person  to  handle  problems  of  farm 
labor  and  that  his  advice  should  be  sought 
and  followed  in  the  detemxlnations  made  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  on  the  ad- 
mission of  supplemental   foreign  workers. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  Is  a  kindly  gentleman,  but 
his  handling  of  the  farm  labor  problem  has 
been  highly  Impractical  and  has  shown  little 
understanding  of  critical  farm  problems. 
Unless  much  more  adequate  handling  of  this 
problem  Is  shown  within  the  next  few  weeks 
or  months,  the  producers  of  perishable  crops 
throughout  the  Nation  must  renew  their  bat- 
tle In  this  matter  on  an  even  stronger  basts 
than  last  year. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  here  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  last  year.  Some  of  them  were  the 
actual  plowing  under  of  mature  crops,  the 
reduced  plsintlngs  of  other  crops,  the  removal 
of  plantings  from  our  country  to  Mexico  and 
the  Bahamas,  the  removal  of  processors  from 
this  country,  the  reduction  in  the  work  force 
of  American  labor  employed  In  the  processing 
and  transportation  of  farm  crops  and  the 
virtual  destruction  of  the  most  meaningful 
mutual  aid  program  which  we  had  with  our 
neighboring  nations. 

I  do  want  to  call  attention,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  original  drive  for  total  elimina- 
tion of  supplemental  farm  labor  has  appar- 
ently been  blunted.  To  cut  our  sugarcane 
crop  in  Florida  for  1965-66,  we  have  been 
allowed  to  bring  In  8,468  workers  from  the 
British  West  Indies.  When  we  had  a  freeze 
which  seemed  to  offer  great  damage  to  our 
midseason  orange  crop.  Secretary  Wlrtz  Im- 
mediately certified  1.000  British  West  Indies 
workers  as  fruit  pickers,  though  only  666  were 
actually  brought  In. 

The  admission  of  Basque  sheep  herders  for 
the  sheep  ranchers  of  the  Weat  has  continued 
and  there  were  1,455  of  these  in  the  country 
on  January  31  of  this  year.  The  employment 
oT  woodcutters  for  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York  authorized  from  January  1  to 
March  11  totalled  8.179.  The  total  number 
Of  workers  to  help  the  maple  producers  of 


Maine  admitted  Ln  this  year  was  800.  In  the 
fall  of  1965.  Secretary  Wlrtz  certified  4.500 
Canadian  workers  for  the  potato  Industry  In 
Maine  besides  2.430  Canadian  and  British 
West  Indies  workers  for  the  apple  growers  of 
New  England,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia. 

I  understand  that  some  Japanese  workers 
have  already  been  certified  for  your  date  in- 
dustry this  year.  It  is  clear  that  Secretary 
Wlrtz  is  gaining  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Imperative  needs  of  agriculture  for  sup- 
plemental farmworkers  from  abroad. 

You  know  the  California  situation  much 
better  than  I,  but  I  have  secured  from  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration  a  report 
that  17,653  so-called  green  card  Mexicans 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  work  In  the 
Southweet  in  January  of  this  year  and  that 
the  number  of  illegal  "wetbacks"  Increased 
BO  greatly  last  year  that  the  burden  of  ex- 
cluding them  was  greatly  Increased:  22,314 
wetbacks  were  deported  in  1965  as  contrasted 
with  11.429  in  1964. 

In  other  words,  there  are  some  favorable 
Indications  In  this  picture  now.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  cooperation  of  all  agricul- 
tiu-al  groups  In  the  Nation  must  be  sought 
and  their  united  efforts  placed  behind  the 
adequate  recognition  of  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental alien  farmworkers,  particularly  at 
this  time  when  the  number  of  unemployed 
In  this  Nation  Is  so  small  and  when  many_ 
Industries  are  crying  for  additional  qualified, 
domestic  workers.  At  this  sanae  time  the 
President  is  calling  for  an  enlarged  food-for- 
freedom  program,  under  which  we  are  asked 
to  produce  greatly  Increased  amounts  of  food 
to  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 

The  undeniable  facts  are  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  perishable  food  crops — and  the 
time  Is  f&vorable.  I  urge  you  to  Join  In  an 
insistent  effort  with  all  other  producers  In 
your  State — ^wlth  those  In  my  State  and  all 
the  producing  States  In  the  Nation — In 
pressing  your  rights  under  Public  Law  414  to 
have  supplemental  foreign  workers  in  this 
year  when  you  will  need  them  badly.  I  be- 
lieve that  success  will  surely  crown  our  ef- 
forts. 

The  administration  which  has  assumed  full 
responsibility  In  this  matter  by  defeating  my 
amendment  by  the  single  vote  of  the  Vice 
President,  will  surely  listen  carefully  and 
sympathetically  In  this  election  year.  Ag- 
gressive action  and  complete  unity  will  get 
the  desired  result  to  which  I  say  again,  you 
are  clearly  entitled  under  Public  Law  414. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with 
you — I  close  by  assuring  you  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  battle  of  agriculture  in 
the  Senate — believing  that  its  economy  is  of 
vast  Importance  to  our  Nation  and  its  pro- 
ductive power  the  greatest  asset  that  our 
Nation  has  in  its  international  dealings  dur- 
ing these  perilous  days. 


APPRECIATION  DINNER  HELD  FOR 
JAMES  O.  PATTON.  RETIRING 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FARMERS  UNION;  SPEECHES  OF 
TONY  DECHANT  AND  JOSEPH  D. 
KEENAN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  March  28,  1966.  an  appre- 
ciation dinner  was  given  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  James  G.  Patton,  retir- 
ing president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union. 

James  Patton  has  been  president  of 
the  Farmers  Union  for  26  years — since 
1940 — and  during  that  time  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  this  Nation.  He  pio- 
neered   rural    electrification    and    rural 


housing  programs  and  has  long  fought 
the  battle  to  preserve  the  family  farmer. 

James  Patton  has  been  more  than  a 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
he  has  been  the  vision  and  inspiration 
of  an  entire  movement  dedicated  to  the 
betterment  of  life  in  rural  areas  and 
justice  for  the  American  farmer. 

I  am  proud  that  James  Patton  is  my 
personal  friend. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  great  American,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  program 
from  that  dinner,  along  with  the  remarks 
of  Tony  T.  Dechant,  new  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  and  Joseph 
D.  Keenan,  international  secretary  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
In  Appreciation  James  G.  Patton — Pbogbam 

Presiding:  P.  L.  (Roy)  Siemiller,  Interna- 
tional president.  International  Association  of 
Machinists  &  Aerospace  Workers. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Shirley  E.  Greene,  Com- 
mission on  Church  and  Econoovlc  Life,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chtu-ches  of  Christ,  U£A. 

Music:    Morgan  Baer. 

Introductions. 

Addresses:  Tony  T.  I>ecbant,  national 
president.  National  Farmers  Union;  George 
Meany.  president,  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 

Presentation. 

Response:  James  O.  Patton. 

SPONSOR 

George  Meany  and  P.  L.  (Roy)  Siemiller, 
cochalrmen;  I.  W.  Abel.  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America;  Joseph  A.  Belme,  Cooununl- 
catlons  Workers  of  America:  Joseph  Curran, 
National  Maritime  Union  of  America;  A.  J. 
DeAndrade,  International  Printing  Press- 
men's and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica; David  Dubinsky.  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers  Union;  John  J.  Grogan, 
Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding 
Workers  of  America. 

Paul  Ball,  Seafarers  International  Union 
of  North  America;  Ralph  Helsteln,  United 
Packinghouse,  Food  and  Allied  Workers;  M. 
A.  Hutcbeson,  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America;  Paul  Jen- 
nings. International  Union  of  Electrical. 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers;  Joseph  D. 
Keenan,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  Herman  D.  Kenln.  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians;  Lee  MUton. 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  Paul  L.  PhUUps. 
United  Papermakers  and  Paperworkers. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America;  Walter  P.  Reuther,  In- 
ternational Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America. 
William  F.  Schnitzler,  American  FederaUon 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations; Peter  T.  Schoemann,  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of 
the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  PitUng  Industry  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  James  A. 
Suf fridge.  Retail  Clerks  International  Asso- 
ciation; David  SuUivan,  Building  Service 
Employees  International  Union;  Hunter  P. 
Wharton,  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers. 

Lntrodoction — Patton  Tzstimonial  Spocr 
(Remarks  of  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  Internationa] 

Secretary  of  the  International  Broiherhoqd 

of  Electrical  Workers) 

It  Is  a  real  privilege  few  me  to  be  here  to 
plnch-hlt  for  the  great  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizattons  to  pay  tribute  to 
another    forward-looking    organization,    the 
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W»tiona.  Partners  Union,  and  to  honor  lU 
leader  for  »o  manjr  y«ara.  Jim  Patton.  He 
and  the  organization  he  haa  served  »o  well 
have  stood  side  by  side  with  American  labor 
in  fi.<h;;r,(if  for  the  welfare  of  American  work- 
ers, both  on  the  farms  and  In  the  cities. 

To  moet  Americana  who  follow  a^lcul- 
tural  affairs  to  any  extent — and  certainly  to 
Members  of  Congreas — the  National  Farmers 
Union  Is  "that  other"  farm  organization. 

The  National  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
year  in  and  year  out.  in  Washington  and 
In  the  State  capitals,  thunders  against  every 
piece  of  social  legislation  designed  to  help 
the  people  In  general,  and  wage-earners  In 
parUcular  They  are  as  predictable  as  the 
National  .Association  of  Manufacturers — and 
they  are  a;most  always  on  the  same  side. 

They  have  successfully  created  an  Image  of 
the  American  farmer  as  a  dyed-ln-the-wool 
reacUonary.  concerned  only  with  his  narrow 
■elf-lntereat.  Worse  than  that,  a  reactionary 
who  always  has  his  hand  In  the  public  purse, 
but  who  Is  a  skinflint  toward  everyone  else. 

This  Image  has  been  so  widely  accepted 
that  many  citizens,  I  am  sure,  are  vaguely 
surprised  that  the  National  Farmers  Union 
exists  at  all.  For  the  NFU,  as  we  all  know, 
has  Just  as  consistently  spoken  out  for  the 
well-being,  the  continuing  progren,  of  wage- 
earners  as  well  as  farmers. 

But  those  who  are  surprised  by  a  liberal, 
progreeelve  farm  organization  don't  know 
much  about  American  history. 

Let  us  remember  how  Emerson  described 
the  opening  battle: 

■  By  the  rule  bridge  that  arched  the  Hood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And    fired    the    shot    heard    round    the 

world." 

Now  thobe  farmers  weren't  shooting  at  the 
redcoats  for  the  sake  of  high  subsidies  and 
low  wages 

They  had  some  other  objectives  in  mind — 
the  kind  of  objectives  that  have  been  exem- 
pUfled.  over  the  years,  by  the  National  Farm- 

r  u  may  be  thinking  that  I  am  over- 
simpufying  the  case,  by  going  all  the  way 
back  to  1775  for  a  comparison.  Actually,  this 
was  Just  the  beginning  of  a  long  tradition. 

Through  most  of  the  19th  century,  the 
movers  and  shakers,  the  idealists  and  the  re- 
formers, came  from  the  farms,  not  from  the 

cltlee       The   bitterest    enemies   of   slavery 

giving  full  marks  to  the  New  England  In- 
tellectuals— were  the  free  and  independent 
farmers.  North  and  South,  who  measured  a 
man.  m.  t  bv  his  color,  but  by  his  performance 
in  th»  endess  struggle  with  the  forces  of 
nature 

When  wage  earners  were  an  unorganlmed. 
voiceless  mass.  It  was  the  farmers  who  In- 
spired and  supported  the  Populist  move- 
ment, that  terrlfled  the  Industrial  mogtUs  of 
the  time — the  malefactors  of  great  w«alth." 
rts  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  call  them  later. 

These  barons  weren't  afraid  of  their  work- 
ers With  the  help  of  the  law.  the  courts, 
the  offlclal  and  unoflBctal  police,  they  could 
crush  any  uprising  of  their  own  employees. 
What  scared  them  was  the  farmers — the  free. 
Independent  farmers  who  demanded  an  end 
t'>  the  domination  of  American  life,  and  the 
.frr.rncan  economy,  by  the  Morgans  and  the 
Cirnegies  and  the  Rockefellers 

N.^thing  haa  ever  been  said  about  Samuel 
Oompers  or  Philip  Murray  or  even  John  L. 
lewis  that  compares  with  what  was  said 
about  WilUam  Jennings  Bryan. 

Ever.  E^jgen,.  Debs  was  leas  of  a  threat 
Debs  could  b*"  at  tacked  as  a  socialist,  a  "Red  " 
.k  'jp'Jtesman  for  a  strange  new  ideology  But 
Bryan  was  the  symbol,  the  standard  bestfer, 
''■  a  radical  reform  movement  that  was  un- 
deniably !00  percent  American  And  It  had 
I'.'  r'^xjts  in  the  sou. 

C  nsider  that  de«}late  period  after  World 
Wsr   r~the   so-called   roaring   twentlea.   the 


Jazz  age  of  flappers  and  bootleggers.  If  we 
base  otir  Judgments  on  the  movies  and  the 
television.  It  was  a  glamourous  and  exciting 
time.  It  was  a  time  when  every  young  man 
had  a  Stutz  Bearcat  and  a  raccoon  coat  and 
a  silver  flask  fvill  of  bathtub  gin.  And  every 
girl  was  beautiful,  confused,  and  rvallable. 

Maybe  that's  the  way  It  was  In  Princeton 
and  New  Haven.  In  Greenwich  Village,  or 
Hollywood.  But  for  workers  and  for  farmers 
It  was  a  decade  of  stagnation,  from  the  "re- 
turn to  normalcy"  to  the  "chicken  In  every 
pot." 

OX  course,  hardly  anybody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  workers  and  farmers  In  those  days. 
Almost  everyone  was  getting  rich  In  Wall 
Street. 

But  there  were  a  few  who  were  paying  at- 
tention. There  were  a  few,  lonely  voices  who 
pointed  out  that  a  slogan  like  "the  business 
of  America  Is  bvislness"  didn't  really  include 
alt  of  us. 

These  weren't  labor  voices  alone.  No,  the 
major  voices  of  dissent  In  that  long,  bleak 
decade  went  by  such  names  as  La  PoUette  and 
NorrU  and  Borah.  Wheeler,  and  Johnson,  and 
Nye.  They  were  not  always  right  on  every 
Issue,  but  they  were  the  voices  that  kept 
alive  the  spirit  of  social  progress  when  so 
many  others  had  given  up  the  fight. 

And  when  the  long  political  drought  ended 
with  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
where  did  the  new  President  look  for  help? 
Not  Just  to  the  college  professors:  he  also 
called  In  the  heirs  and  survivors  of  the 
PopuUst  and  Progressive  movements,  men 
like  Harold  Ickes  and  Henry  Wallace — and 
like  Harry  Truman. 

So  I  say  that  the  National  Farmers  Union 
Is  not  really  "that  other"  farm  organization. 
On  the  contrary,  it  represents  the  true  spirit, 
the  real  principles,  of  the  Independent,  self- 
supporting  farmer,  as  demonstrated  by  al- 
most two  centuries  of  American  history. 

Now  this  obviously  brings  me  to  the  area 
of  practical  politics;  so  let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  that  subject. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  as  I  understand  It — and  If  I 
am  wrong.  I  will  certainly  be  corrected  In  a 
very  few  minutes — Is  that  what  U  good  for 
America  Is  good  for  farmers. 

This  happens  to  coincide  with  the  philos- 
ophy and  program  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

We  say  that  what  Is  good  for  America  la 
good  for  the  AFL-CIO. 
Clearly  we  can't  be  very  far  apart. 
But  at  the  same  time,  neither  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  nor  the  KFh-ClO  lays 
claim  to  any  special  sanctity.  We  are  not 
asking  anyone  to  flt  us  with  a  halo. 

We  are  simply  operating  according  to  the 
principles  of  enlightened  self-interest. 

It  seems  simple  enough  to  me.  A  farmer 
who  Is  well  off,  who  has  a  reasonable  chance 
to  sell  his  crops  at  a  reasonable  price,  will 
be  a  better  customer  for  tools  and  tractors, 
textiles  and  toothpicks,  than  the  fellow  who 
U  constantly  faced  with  foreclosure. 

In  the  same  way,  a  wage  ecu-ner  who  can 
meet  his  rent— or  his  mortgage  payments — 
without  strain,  who  can  clothe  his  family 
and  pay  the  electric  bill,  will  also  buy  more 
meat  and  bread  and  vegetables  and  eggs. 

Therefore — and  this  U  so  simple  there 
must  t)e  something  wrong  with  it — the  AFL- 
CIO  Is  for  prosperous  farmers  and  the  NFU 
Is  for  prosperous  workers. 

I  offer  this  bold  new  concept,  without 
charge,  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Seriously,  I  think  this  concept  needs  a 
good  deal  of  development:  and  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  need  Is  greater  among  the  farm  poou- 
laUon. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  that  the  NFU 
Is  now  going  to  intensify  its  organizing  ef- 
forts. That's  fine.  We  In  the  labor  move- 
ment can  tell  you  that  organization  and 
education  are  Inseparable.  As  you  recruit 
you  wlU  educate,  to  the  benefit  of  aU. 


The  plain  truth  la  that  there  la  no  conflict 
of  Interest  between  farmer  and  worker 
What  the  farmer  gets  haa  very  little  relauon 
to  what  the  worker  pays  for  food  in  the 
supermarket.  What  the  worker  earns  an 
hour  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
of  a  harrow.  The  rivalry  Is  Imaginary,  clev- 
erly fomented  by  those  who  want  both  farm- 
ers and  workers  to  get  lees. 

Earlier  I  recalled  that  the  moet  eloquent 
spokesmen  for  the  liberal  cause,  in  past 
years,  were  often  farmers.  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  the  labor  movement  has  now 
taken  over  a  large  part  of  that  role.  It  has 
fallen  to  us  to  be  the  people's  lobby,  the 
voice  of  the  voiceless.  We  accept  the  obll- 
gatlon  gladly. 

Yet  we  would  be  stronger  In  this  role,  and 
the  national  Interest  would  be  furthered.  If 
more  of  the  farm  population  joined  In  the 
quest  for  a  better  America. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there 
will  be  a  bigger,  stronger  and  even  more  In- 
fluential National  Farmers  Union  at  our 
side.  ^ 

Otir  guest  of  honor  tonight  haa  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  creating  the  foundation. 
For  a  generation.  Jim  Patton  has  symbolized 
the  true  spirit  of  the  American  farmer— 
an  Independent  spirit,  but  a  progressive 
spirit  as  well. 

I  think  It  Is  highly  approprUte  that  the 
National  Farmers  Union  and  Jim  Patton 
were  bom  in  the  same  year — 1903.  Measured 
by  the  calendar,  they  grew  up  together.  But 
the  real  growth  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  In  both  size  and  influence,  began 
when  they  got  together  In  a  Uteral  sense. 

This  Is  easy  enough  to  understand,  for  as 
you  look  over  his  career.  It  almost  seems  as 
though  Jim  Patton  spent  bis  first  38  years 
preparing  to  lead  the  NFU.  He  started 
young:  his  father  was  a  Populist  and  a 
follower  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  I 
am  sure  this  helped  to  shape  his  thinking 
during  his  Colorado  boyhood. 

He  had  financial  troubles  early  In  life; 
after  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  to  quit 
college  and  go  to  work.  In  order  to  support 
his  mother  and  three  younger  sisters.  He 
had  hardly  recovered  from  this  setback  when 
the  depression  cost  him  his  job  as  a  type- 
writer salesman. 

This  proves  that  the  depreeslon  wasn't  all 
bad.  Because  It  was  only  a  short  time  later 
that  we  find  him  with  the  Colorado  Farmers 
Union,  setting  up  a  cooperative  Insurance 
program.     That  was  the  real  beginning. 

Prom  the  start  of  the  New  Deal,  Jim  Patton 
haa  been  an  e^lvlser  and  a  source  of  Ideas  for 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  He  has  not  only 
supported  the  social  programs  adopted  dur- 
ing the  last  generation,  In  an  amazing  num- 
ber of  cases,  he  thought  of  them  first. 

I  won't  attempt  to  recite  the  list.  Let  me 
give  only  one  example.  In  August  1961,  Jim 
Patton  proposed  that  the  United  States  send 
farmers  and  technicians  to  live  abroad  and 
teach  their  skills  to  the  peoples  of  undevel- 
oped lands.  Ten  years  later.  John  F.  Kennedy 
founded  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  his  Ideas  and  In  his  career,  Jim  Patton 
has  been  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the 
common  Interests  of  farmers  and  workers  In 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  the  American 
dream.  As  we  honor  him  tonight,  let  us 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  that  goal. 

Let  me  conclude  with  just  one  more 
thought — one  that  I  know  President  Meany 
Intended  to  expreea.  if  he  had  been  able  to 
be  here.  It  la  simply  this:  On  behalf  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  and  of  every  wage  earner,  we  say 
to  you,  Jim  Patton,  "Thank  you;  thank  you, 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts." 

RxMAaxs  or  Tont  T.  Dbchant,  Prksidknt, 
Nationai.  Fakmxbs  Union,  to  Jaues  Q.  Pat- 
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I  am  deeply  grateful  and  highly  honored 
to  be  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  this  du- 
tlngulshed  gathering. 
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We  are  assembled  here  thia  evening  to  do 
homage  to  a  great  American — a  truly  great 
citizen  of  this  world. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  Is  deeply  honored  that  you 
here  this  evening,  and  those  you  represent, 
are  honoring  Jim  Patton. 

Our  Jim  Patton  is  revered  wherever  there 
Is  a  dedication  to  the  fight  for  human  de- 
cency, freedom,  and  progress. 

He  has  left  the  Farmers  Union  a  truly 
great  heritage.  Indeed,  be  has  left  me.  as 
bis  successor,  a  mighty  big  pair  of  shoes  to 
fill. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  this  evening  may 
I  make  the  record  vividly  clear  as  to  the 
path  ahead  which  will  be  occupied  by  the 
Farmers  Union  under  my  direction,  as  as- 
sisted by  our  able  vice  president.  Ed  Chrls- 
tlanson.  our  executive  committee,  board  of 
directors,  and  membership. 

In  my  acceptance  speech  less  than  2  weeks 
ago,  I  pledged  my  enthusiastic  acceptance 
of  our  democratically  formulated  policies  and 

frededlcated  my  every  effort  to  their  imple- 
mentation. 
This  Includes,  first,  a  major  campaign  to 
Increase  the  income  of  our  Nation's  family 
farmers  to  bring  them  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  other  citizens.  In  this  regard,  we  welcome 
your  continued  and  most  capable  support. 

The  Farmers  Union  will  not  decrease  Its 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  true  and  effective 
recapitalization  of  rural  America.  Advanced 
programs  of  housing,  rural  electrification, 
credit,  conservation,  cooperative  develop- 
ment— all  geared  to  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  poverty — are  of  the  highest  priority, 
since  48  percent  of  our  poverty  Is  found  in 
rural  America. 

We  will  not  cease  in  our  efforts  to  develop 
the  best  possible  food-for-peace  program — 
geared  to  assist  the  developing  nations  of  a 
troubled  world — but  not  saddling  the  costs 
of  the  program  on  the  backs  of  our  farmers. 

The  Farmers  Union,  pioneer  In  the  devel- 
opment of  our  school  milk  and  school  lunch 
programs.  Is  opposed  to  any  lU-concelved  re- 
duction and  this  afternoon  1  testified  for 
funds  to  strengthen  these  programs — not  re- 
duce them. 

We  will  rededlcate  our  efforts  In  behalf 
of  all  our  people.  We  support  the  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We 
want  the  Congress  to  pass  truth-ln-packag- 
Ing,  truth-ln-lendlng,  strong  antipollution 
measures.  We  will  join  with  you  In  labor 
to  bring  about  Improved  medical  care  at  lower 
costs,  to  beautify  our  great  Nation,  to  make 
our  highways  a  sale  place  to  travel  and  our 
cars  more  safety  styled. 

We  will  work  with  you  in  efforts  to  expand 
educational  programs,  control  the  monop- 
olizers, and  develop  a  full-employment 
economy. 

And  we  will  ask  your  support  as  we  strive 
to  enact  a  "Wagner  Act  for  farmers"  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  bargaining  position 
of  farmers  through  Government-supervised 
agilcultiu-al  marketing  authorities  which 
should  regulate  production  and  represent 
farmers  in  their  price  deallnga  with  buyers. 

Fanners  Union  has  been  proud  to  have 
been  allied  for  many  years  with  the  efforts  of 
the  labor  movement  In  behalf  of  many  of  the 
measures  I  have  mentioned  above. 

We  have  been  proud,  also,  to  have  sup- 
ported measures  geared  to  increase  the  mlnl- 
jnum  wage  to  an  adequate  level  and  expand 
lU  coverage  to  all  employees.  Including  agri- 
cultural workers,  to  improve  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  and  to  support  enactment 
°'  '^Slslatlon  to  protect  the  rlghu  of  all  of 
those  who  work  for  employers  to  organize, 
bwgaln  collectively  and  protect  their  or- 
ganization. 

LeglslaUve  provisions  sfhould  be  strength- 
ened regarding  wage  rates,  health,  safety,  and 
nouslng  conditions  for  domeetic  migratory 
larm  labor  and  for  the  education  of  the  chll- 
"iren  of  migrant  famlUes. 


The  Farmers  Union  wants  a  progressive 
America.  That  is  why  we  vigorously  opposed 
the  candidacy  of  Barry  Ooldwater  In  1964 
and  actively  oppose  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  other  rlghtwlng  extremists  today  and 
tomorrow. 

We  do  not  endorse  political  pcu^es,  but 
certainly  grade  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tives and  support,  when  possible,  those  who 
back  the  programs  we  back. 

With  the  AFL-CIO  operating  on  the  high 
plane  of  Issues  In  the  cities  and  the  Farmers 
Union  operating  on  similar  high  ground  In 
the  countryside  we  can  win  the  struggle  for 
economic  and  social  survival. 

I  thank  God  for  Jim  Patton.  I  thank  Jim 
Patton  for  the  broad  base  upon  which  to 
build.  I  pledge  to  you  the  continued  co- 
operation of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Thank  you. 


PRIORITIES  AND  PRUDENCE  ARE 
REQUISITES  IN  SPENDING.  BUT 
WATER  AND  LAND  PROJECTS 
MUST  NOT  BE  NEGLECTED;  PRES- 
IDENT'S LEADERSHIP  IS  COM- 
MENDED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  in 
addressing  a  conference  of  Mid-Atlantic 
States  soil  conservation  committees  at 
Cacapon  State  Park.  W.  Va..  earlier  this 
week.  I  described  what  I  construed  to  be 
the  "realistic  picture  of  trends  in  the 
national  economy  amd  in  Federal  pro- 
graming." I  pointed  out  the  exception- 
ally active  and  able  leadership  President 
Johnson  is  providing  in  the  efforts  to 
offset  inflationary  influences. 

After  noting  that  the  President  had 
summed  the  situation  which  prevails  by 
stating  that  "our  economic  policy  must 
be  to  balance  the  gains  of  prosperity 
against  the  dangers  of  overheating,"  I 
cautioned  that  we  must  plan  and  build 
within  the  framework  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail.  And  I  said  that  in  doing 
so.  we  must  realize  that  all  of  our  favor- 
ite programs  cannot  be  and  will  not  be 
carried  on  at  the  levels  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed — ^but  we  must  not 
despair  or  surrender. 

Even  though  the  shaving  of  a  billion 
dollars  from  expenditures  scheduled  for 
this  year  has  been  a  challenge  issued  by 
the  President  to  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  even  though  such  re- 
ductions should  occur,  the  central  fact 
remains  that  priorities  must  be  set  and 
prudence  must  be  practiced  in  the  selec- 
tion of  categories  of  public  spending,  and 
in  appropriations. 

For  my  part,  I  said  then,  and  I  reiter- 
ate today,  water  and  land  are  so  basic 
that  they  must  not  be  neglected. 
Hence,  my  voice  will  be  strong  among 
the  advocates  of  maintaining  the  best 
pace  possible  in  our  soil  stabilization  and 
water  resource  plans  and  actions, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  April  4,  1966,  remarks  to  the 
Mid-Atlantic  States  Conference  of  Soil 
Conservation  Committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  or  West  Vircinia,  at  Mio-At- 
LANTic  States  Son.  Conservation  Commit- 
tees CoNrcRENCE,  Cacapon  Lodge,  Caca- 
pon State  Park,  W.  Va.,  April  4,  1966 
Problems — especially  as  they  were  placed 

In     perspective     »ver     the     weekend — give 


cause  for  all  of  us  to  make  reassessments. 
Here  are  the  reasons: 

Last  Tuesday,  following  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtics  of 
a  major  jump  In  the  cost  of  living.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appeared  for  a  questlon-and- 
answer  session  with  a  group  of  White  House 
fellowship  award  recipients.  It  was  then 
that  the  President  spoke  of  specific  con- 
tingency plans  for  a  tax  rise. 

He  mentioned  three  ways  in  which  the 
prevailing  infiatlonary  spiral  could  be 
curbed.  One,  he  said,  would  be  to  impose 
wage  and  price  controls — another,  to  pare 
down  Government  spending — and  the  other, 
to  Increase  taxes. 

The  President  seemed  almost  Immediately, 
however,  to  rule  out  rigid  controls  on  the 
economy.  Then  he  remarked  that  although 
an  attempt  Is  being  made  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  he  questions  whether  the  possi- 
ble cuts  would  be  enough  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Inflationary  pressures.  Thus,  it  appeared 
that  the  President  was  surely  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  an  almost  Immediate  tax  increase. 
In  fact,  he  asserted  that  if  prices  continue 
to  move  up  for  another  30  to  90  days,  a  tax 
hike  would  be  needed  to  remove  some  of 
the  heat  from  the  economic  factors  behind 
the  price  Increases  and  upward  spiral  of  the 
cost  of  living. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  stock  market  reacted 
sharply  downward.  The  President  again  re- 
acted, too.  A  series  of  followup  statements 
came  from  the  White  House  emphasizing 
that  a  final  decision  definitely  had  not  been 
made  to  raise  taxes.  Every  possible  means 
of  stemming  Inflation  would  be  made  before 
the  President  would  ask  Congress  to  Increase 
taxes.  White  House  spokesmen  assured  Wall 
Street  and  the  country.  The  stock  market 
reacted  more  favorably  at  the  close  of  the 
week. 

Meanwhile,  it  came  to  Ught  that  the  Presi- 
dent also  had  been  engaged  the  early  part 
of  last  week  in  close  discussions  with  In- 
dustrial and  business  leaders,  asking  them 
In  the  interest  of  national  welfare  to  reex- 
amine their  plans  for  business  expansion. 
His  suggestion  for  a  voluntary  curb  on  big 
business  spending  for  expansion  was  re- 
peated to  the  Business  CouncU  last  Wednes- 
day night. 

President  Johnson  followed  the  next  day — 
Thursday — by  carrying  his  plea  for  fiscal 
self-restraints  directly  to  the  American  pub- 
lie  through  an  address  to  the  mayors  and 
others  attending  a  legislative  conference  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities. 

The  President  seemed  to  be  addressing  all 
segments  of  the  population — business  and 
labor,  congressmen,  public  officials  at  all 
levels,  and  the  housewives — asking  all  to 
join  In  the  fight  against  Inflation.  He  even 
suggested  that  buyers  and  consumers  be  se- 
lective and  not  patronize  Items  that  seem 
to  climb  steadily  In  price. 

On  Friday,  President  Johnson  asked  bis 
Cabinet  to  join  the  fight  by  cutting  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  their  spending  plans  this 
year — not  next  year,  but  this  year.  (Next 
year  will  be  even  more  stringent,  perhaps.) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  explained 
at  the  end  of  the  week  that  the  President 
and  his  administration  had  devoted  the 
week  to  fiscal  discussions  and  warnings  for 
two  principal  reasons:  namely,  these — 

First,  there  Is  some  chance  that  by  creat- 
ing an  acute  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Inflation — by.  In  effect,  creating  a 
selective  buyers'  strike  against  items  with 
Inflated  price  tags — a  substantial  an tl- In- 
flation counterpressure  can  be  created. 

Second,  If — as  appears  likely — the  Presi- 
dent finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to  turn 
to  Congress  for  a  tax  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $6  billion — the  American  people  will 
not  have  been  taken  by  surprise. 

So,  that  Is  the  picture  as  March  1966  gave 
way  to  April  1966 — and  it  is  better  that  we 
look  at  the  sltviatlon  realistically. 
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We  ire  in  mlltUry  Bctlon  ta  aouthMvt 
A.-iti  AC  a.  time  when  the  doRMstle  ecoaomy 
!-i  booming— and  extra  spending  for  the  De- 
fen?*  Establishment  ^iwayi  add*  be«t  to  the 

boiling  pot  of  inflAtionary  Ingredienta. 

When  spendiiie  already  U  high,  both  In 
the  private  and  tne  public  sectors,  price  and 
-  wt  d.stor'..ons  ifrow  '.Ike  unwanted  v<^f^l^ 
arr.onn  the  rres.^i.  sprinsf  flowera.  The  Preai- 
rler.  t  ti!Ui  ;id -.'.seel  wiaeiy  in  suggeattng  selec- 
tive buyers'  and  C'lnsunners'  strtkea  against 
prtc^-mflacecl  items  which  generate  In- 
creases in   the  coet  of  living 

Likewise,  one  cannot  fsult  the  President 
r  >r  uriring  the  Departments  and  Agencies  of 
t  .e  executive  estabUahment  to  pare  spend- 
'.:\g  by  a  billion  dollars  while,  at  the  same 
time  he  is  aaktni?  Industry  and  business  to 
r  It  bsLCK  on  capital  expendlttires  for  ezpan- 

8.^n 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  tbeoe  are 
delicate  times" — for  we  are  In  a  period  In 
which  there  must  be  superb  national  and  In- 
ternational leadership,  and  an  era  when  there 
rr.ii.st  be  cooperation  between  nations  and 
t-eamwork  between  the  constitutionally 
Independent  branches  of  government  of  our 
"wn  Republic  Perhaps  It  Is  too  much  to 
hope  for  but  there  Is  equal  need  for  patrlot- 
i.sra  t--)  supplant  partisan  politics — even  In 
t.il.s  election  year. 

With  De  Oaulle's  Prance  threatening  the 
N.^TO  .Mllsnce,  and  with  our  efforts  to  halt 
c  <nmunlstlc  aggression  In  southeast  Asia 
t.^irough  the  actions  in  Vietnam  Involving  us 
IP.  expensive  problems,  diplomatic  strictures, 
arid  divLsiveneaa  In  domestic  debate,  otir 
President  finl  our  Oovemment  cannot  devote 
t.  ta;  atter.ri-  n  to  domestic  economics.  Yet, 
t.ne  pr  .blema  of  the  domestic  economy  are 
so  acute  aa  to  require  almost  full  time 
a*  ten  t  son 

r.  was  my  experience  to  have  entered  the 
r  nifreM  in  1933  when  the  Great  Depression 
developed  conditions  which  required  correc- 
tion through  use  of  the  uplifting  InHuence 
nf  so-called  massive  spending.  The  New 
I>eai  admlnlatratlon  of  President  Pranklln 
D  Roosevei:  was  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  n.-nes  :  developed  a  real  appreciation 
f-.r  the  vA.if  of  public  works  to  make  per- 
manent Improvements  while,  at  the  same 
time,  building  prof>s  under  a  sagging  econ- 
omy until  the  private  sector  would  t>e 
capable  r<(  etpanding  and  becoming  healthy. 
The  seniors  among  us  know  what  World 
War  II  did  to  overatlmulate  the  economy 
and  bring  on  price  controls,  as  well  as  the 
need  for  us  to  make  massive  Injections  of 
f  >reign  aid  to  physically  and  economically 
re.^abi'itate  countries  abroad. 

We  were  not  overly  successful  In  the  Im- 
mediate p^)st- World  War  11  years  in  manag- 
ir.i?  the  inflation  which  was  further  heated 
bv  the  cijstjs  at  the  Korean  affair,  so  there 
developefl  :n  the  mid-1950s  and  late  1950s 
a  conditi -n  which  was  described  as  "reces- 
3. on  I  returned  to  the  Congress  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  the  need 
to  reheat  a  cooled-off  economy  was  a  priority 
requirement. 

The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admlnlstra- 
t; ons  did  Indeed,  achieve  5  years  of  steady 
pr-igress  and  It  Is  understandable  that  Pres- 
ident John.vsn  does  not  wish  to  see  those 
years  :.f  progresa  Rive  way  to  either  Inflation 
'•r  recession  H.a  efforts,  understandably. 
are  -entered  on  rtattenlng  out  the  boom  and 
;  .'o  ..nifii-^  prosperity  without  the  Intrusion 
'  f   '.nflatim 

The  Preflidpri-  >  hs  vimmed  the  situation 
»ith  th-  -omnser  •  'h^-  pur  economic  policy 
n  .St  be  to  balance  'r.e  gains  of  prosperity 
n.fi.inst  the  diu!(fer<(   >f   v,  erheatlng." 

The    President    kn.«-9     and    we    must    all 

realise    vhai  »-e  are  in  a  wax  on  two  fronts 

^  5trugK!e  t-T  ontAin  oooununlsm  In  Vietnam 
iid  a  eontlnuo»«  battle  against  dlacrtmlna- 
t.1  >n  -i«Bi>e..'  p<,»»rtv  iis.-a.*?,  and  Illiteracy 
m  our  society  at  rujiue 


We  must  all  do  our  part  to  help  achieve 
suooeaa  on  both  froots. 

So  w*  must  pian  and  build  within  the 
framawork  of  the  oondiUons  which  prevaU. 
In  doUaff  ao.  we  must  realise  that  all  of  our 
favorite  programs  cannot  be  and  will  not  be 
carried  on  at  the  levels  to  which  we  have  been 

ccua^omad — irat  we   must   not  despair   or 

uTvntfflr. 

Bvea  though  the  shaving  of  a  bUllon 
doUars  from  expenditures  scheduled  for  this 
year  should  occur,  and  even  though  budgets 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  undoubtedly  will  be 
Ughter.  the  central  fact  remains  that  prior- 
ities must  be  set  and  prudence  mvist  be  prac- 
ticed In  the  selection  of  categories  of  public 
spending,  and  In  appropriations. 

P^Jr  my  part,  water  and  land  are  so  bculc 
that  they  must  not  be  neglected.  Hence, 
my  voice  will  be  strong  among  the  advocates 
of  maintaining  the  beet  pace  possible  in  our 
soil  stabilization  and  water  resource  plans 
and  actions.  This  means,  simple  stated,  that 
I  favor  high  priorities  for  flood  control  and 
watershed  projecu.  We  dare  not  permit 
our  soils  and  our  precious  waters  to  be 
swept  away  to  the  oceans  because  of  neglect 
or  flooding  which  might  otherwise  be  con- 
trolled. Even  now.  time  Is  not  on  our  side 
because  we  have  done  too  little  about  soU 
erosion  and  have  been  too  conservative  in 
our  actions  to  conserve  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  water  supply  in  this  country. 

As  the  population  explosion  p>er8lsts,  we 
must  see  that  the  land  and  the  water  neces- 
sary to  serve  the  population  Is  not  dissipated 
by  erosion,  over-stripping  for  minerals,  or 
carried  off  to  the  oceans  by  floods. 

But  I  must  point  out  that  this  same  popu- 
lation explosion  creates  other  vast  problems 

the  need  for  more  classrooms  for  education, 
the  requirement  that  the  highway  expansion 
program  keep  pace  with  the  Increased  utl- 
Uaatlon  of  roads  and  bridges  by  many,  many 
more  automobiles,  and  the  essentiality  of 
keeping  our  professional  and  health  services 
and  facilities  from  lagging  farther  behind 
the  rate  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  uti- 
lization by  more  and  more  people. 

I  have  noted  that  my  distinguished  Senate 
colleague,  Senator  Robbst  C.  B-no.  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Ciommlttee  on  Appropriations,  has 
set  a  goal  to  achieve  an  Increase  la  the 
amount  of  (36  million  nationwide  for  flood 
control  and  soil  conservation  purposes  under 
the  programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Not  only  do  I  commend  my  dedicated 
coUeague  for  setting  his  sighU  on  that  goal — 
I  give  assurance  that  I  will  support  all  ef- 
forts and  ail  ways  and  means  available  to 
achieve  It. 

There  are  no  more  satisfying  ezperlencea 
la  my  official  life  thaa  those  of  brealtlng 
ground  for  or  dedicating  new  water  supply 
facilities  under  the  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration — new  watershed  facil- 
ities under  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
activities — new  river  locks  and  dams  and 
reservoirs  under  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
flood  control  and  navigation  assistance  pro- 
grams— new  educational  facilities  under  the 
recently  liberalized  ald-to-educatlon  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government — new 
highways  under  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program — or  new  instltuUons  to  Improve 
public  health  and  to  provide  better  medical 
and  institutional  care  for  otir  citizens. 

Thoee  are  the  services  and  facilities  which 
are  basic  to  the  good  life  in  these  United 
States  We  must  not  permit  them  to  be 
sold  short,  even  In  time  of  war  on  oommu- 
nlsm.  in  war  on  inflation,  or  In  war  on 
recession.  Our  water,  soil,  traffic  arteries, 
educational  and  health  services  and  facU- 
Ites  should  have  the  prime  attention  of  our 
Oovemment  ai  an  times.  I  certainly  will 
be  amoDg  those  insisting  that  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  by  the  Congreaa 
reflect  thslr  priority  positions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  HATCH  ACT  TO  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  VISTA  AND  COMMU- 
NITY ACTION  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr,  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  receive  favorable  comments  and 
enthusiastic  support  both  from  constit- 
uents and  editorials  throughout  the 
country  regarding  8.  2908.  which  I  of- 
fered on  Pebruary  8.  along  with  34  other 
Senators,  to  extend  the  Hatch  Act  to 
employees  of  VISTA  and  the  community 
action  programs,  who  receive  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  salaries  from  Federal 
fimds.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  accepted  this  session. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  various  editorials  that  I  re- 
ceived be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows : 

(From    the    Glendale     (CaUf.)     News-Press 

Feb.  19.  19«6) 
MtJBPHT  Amxnsmknt:  Poi-rncs  awn  Povrarr 

PaOGRAK 

Senator  Osomcx  MtJapHT.  Republican,  of 
California,  has  taken  a  commendable  step 
toward  keeping  poUtlcs  out  of  the  poverty 
program- 
He  has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
would  place  executives  who  receive  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  salaries  from  P^deral  pov- 
erty funds  under  the  Hatch  Act.  ThU  act 
is  supposed  to  prevent  politicking  by  Federal 
employees. 

The  "Murphy  amendment"  needs  to  stick 
this  time.  He  Introduced  a  almllar  proposal 
last  year.  It  was  accepted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  But  this  much  needed  protec- 
tion was  cut  out  in  conference. 

The  need  for  keeping  politics  out  of  the 
poverty  program  Is  plain  to  see.  As  MtmPHT 
said  in  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  soliciting 
their  support: 

"The  war  on  poverty  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing bogged  down  by  bickering  and  piutlsaa 
political  activities.  This,  of  course.  Is  most 
regrettable,  and  I  am  convinced  that  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  program  free  from 
politics,  the  poor  will  benefit  little.  11  any. 
from  the  program." 

The  extra  year  of  experience  since  Congress 
eliminated  Mttspht's  amendment  last  year 
should  provide  ample  grounds  for  keeping 
It  intact  this  time. 

(From  the  Santa  Monica   (Calif.)    Evening 

OuUook.  Feb.  34,   1»M| 

Down  thk  "Hatch"  WrrH  Them 

It  sometimes  appears  that  the  only  way 
the  Federal  Government  can  win  the  war 
against  poverty  la  for  Sargent  Shrlver  to 
order  his  program  executives  to  beat  "need" 
to  death  with  their  salary-swollen  wallets. 
But  maybe  there  is  another  way — Senator 
OBoaoE  Mtntrar's  way. 

Senator  Mtnu>Hr.  our  Jvmlor  Senate*-  from 
California,  has  announced  that  he  will  in- 
troduce legislation  requiring  that  executives 
of  the  poverty  program  who  are  p«Ud  more 
than  one-half  of  their  salaries  from  anU- 
poverty  funds  be  placed  under  the  Hatch 
Act. 

If  Senator  MmpsT  is  succeasful  In  amend- 
ing the  .  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  all 
poverty  war  administrators,  coordinators  and 
expediters  who  draw  the  bulk  oC  their  pay 
from  funds  Intended  to  relieve  the  poor  will 
be  prohibited  from   polttloal   acOvity. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  a  grievous  blow  to 
the   patronage    dispensers    who   now   divert 


antlpoverty  funds  to  a  motley  crew  of  ward- 
heelers,  nepotists  and  professional  hangers- 
on  who  buzz  around  the  battlefields  of  the 
poor  like  beee  In  a  fiower  garden. 

Deprived  of  their  political  reasons  for 
existence  the  poverty  "fighters"  might  have 
no  choice  left  except  to  go  to  work  In  behalf 
of  the  poor.  They  would.  In  fact,  be  forced 
to  safeguard  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing the  antlpoverty  program. 

Senator  MtraPHT  Is  a  realist  and  un- 
doubtedly has  no  Illusions  about  the  chances 
for  his  reform  amendment.  He  remembers 
the  last  session  of  Congress  when  administra- 
tion pressure  killed  similar  legislation  be 
sponsored.  When  the  poor  are  pawns  of  an 
administration  bent  on  perpetuating  itself 
and  Its  ordained  successors  In  power,  the 
public  Interest  be  damned,  or  so  the  last 
Congress  demonstrated. 

But  Senator  Mitrphy  wUl  try  again,  con- 
fident that  he  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
people  who  underwrite  the  billions  now  be- 
ing wasted — the  taxpayers. 

Only  If  legislators  like  Senator  Mukpht 
prevail  will  the  antlpoverty  program  be  saved 
from  political  prostitution. 

[From  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Review,  Feb.  10. 
1966) 

PoLmcs  Bar  Sought  in  Povebtt  War 

Washington. — Senator  George  Mttrphy, 
Republican,  of  California,  has  reintroduced 
legislation  to  bar  local  officials  of  the  antl- 
poverty war  from  partisan  politics. 

MtTRPHT's  proposal  was  adc^ted  last  year 
by  the  Senate  but  later  dropped  by  a  House- 
Senate  conference  from  a  package  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  measure  would  place  workers  in  the 
Community  Action  and  VISTA  pro^-ams  un- 
der the  Hatch  Act.  the  Federal  law  restrict- 
ing political  activity  by  UjS.  workers. 

All  executives  of  the  two  programs  who 
receive  most  of  their  salaries  from  Federal 
poverty  funds  could  be  covered. 

MtJRPHT  tried  to  drum  up  support  for  the 
amendment  In  letters  Wednesday  to  all  his 
Senate  colleagues. 

"I  am  convinced  that  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  keep  the  92  billion  poverty  program  free 
from  politics  the  poor  will  benefit  little — If 
any — from  the  program."  he  said. 

(From  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News, 

Feb. 23, 1966) 

Good  Idea 

Senator  George  Murpht  of  California  has 
come  up  with  an  idea  that  could  cut  down 
on  the  politics  m  the  antlpoverty  program. 

Senator  MtTRPHT  has  Introduced  a  bill  (S. 
2906)  which  extends  the  Hatch  Act  to  cover 
employees  of  the  community  action  program 
and  the  VISTA  volunteers  who  receive  the 
principal  part  of  their  salaries  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Hatch  Act.  In  force  since  1939,  bars 
Federal  employees  from  using  their  offices  to 
Influence  voters  or  taking  an  active  part  In 
politics  or  political  campaigns. 

During  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations, the  law  has  been  openly  flaunted. 
Washington  bureaucrats  twist  the  arms  of 
their  employees  for  donations  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  for  party  8upt>ort  at  the 
polls.  Postal  clerks  and  employees  thumb 
their  noses  at  the  law  and  politic  openly. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  the  law,  and  violators 
can  be  brought  Into  court — If  any  politician 
lias  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  do  It. 

The  antlpoverty  program  has  turned  Into 
a  huge  Federal  patronage  service,  a  political 
pork  barrel,  and  thoee  In  the  program  have 
openly  used  poverty  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses Extending  the  Hatch  Act  to  cover 
them,  would,  at  least,  make  what  they  are 
doing  clearly  Illegal  and  would  give  com- 
munities a  weapon  In  case  poverty  politicians 
attempted  to  exert  pressure  on  local  govern- 
ing bodies  and  officials. 


As  the  Washington  Star  said  this  week  in 
endorsing  the  Murphy  proposal.  It  may  be  a 
remedy  although  probably  not  a  cure.  To 
people  who  have  no  respect  for  law.  laws 
mean  nothing  unless  enforced. 

(From  the  San  Jose  (Calif  )  News. 

Feb.  15.  1966) 

PoLmcs  AND  Poverty 

Poverty  program  personnel  would  be  barred 
from  political  activity  under  a  proposal  of- 
fered by  Senator  George  Mttrphy. 

The  Senator  would  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  provide  that  community 
action  agency  employees  who  receive  more 
than  half  their  salaries  from  Federal  pover- 
ty funds,  and  employees  of  the  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA)  program  would 
be  placed  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Tbx  Johnson  administration  htis  Indicated 
a  desire  to  divorce  the  program  from  politics. 
If  that  is  indeed  the  case  It  should  have 
no  objection  to  barring  those  who  operate 
the  program  from  political  activity. 

The  Job  Corps,  which  operates  under  the 
Hatch  Act.  has  largely  avoided  getting  bogged 
down  in  politics. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  too  important  to  be 
Jeopardized  by  political  finagling. 

Putting  poverty  workers  under  the  Hatch 
Act  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
program,  but  It  should  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect. 

Adoption  of  the  Murphy  amendment  would 
serve  notice  on  p>overty  program  personnel 
that  they  are  there  to  help  the  poor,  not  the 
politicians. — Los   Angeles  Times 

{From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  Feb.  11, 

1966) 

"Hatch"  Thek 

Since  the  outset,  some  phases  of  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  have  been  compli- 
cated, if  not  disrupted,  by  squabbling  and 
grabblness  among  local  politicians. 

Senator  George  Mttrphy,  of  California, 
thinks  he  have  a  remedy,  although  probably 
not  a  cure. 

He  said  he  will  introduce  a  bill  to  apply 
the  Hatch  Act  to  all  administrators  in  the 
so-called  community  action  and  VISTA 
aspects  of  the  program.  These  are  the  places 
where  the  most  trouble  has  turned  up. 

The  Hatch  Act,  on  the  books  since  1939, 
bars  Federal  employees  from  using  their 
offices  to  influence  voters  or  taking  an  active 
part  In  politics  or  political  campaigns. 

Senator  Mttrphy  doubts  his  proposal  woTild 
solve  all  the  problems,  but  he  hopes  it  would 
make  them  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  and  less  to  politics. 

There  Isn't  aay  sound  reason  at  all  why 
Congress  shouldn't  apply  the  same  limita- 
tions to  antlpoverty  employees  as  to  other 
Government  people.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of 
the  antlpoverty  employees,  the  restrictions 
are  especially  needed. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  &  Times- 
Star,  Feb.  11,  1966) 
Hatch  Act  and  Poverty 

Since  the  outset,  some  phases  of  President 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  have  been  compli- 
cated. If  not  disrupted,  by  squabbling  and 
grabblness  among  local  politicians. 

Senator  George  Murphy,  of  California, 
thinks  he  may  have  a  remedy.  He  said  he 
will  Introduce  a  bill  to  apply  the  Hatch  Act 
to  all  administrators  In  the  so-called  com- 
munity action  and  VISTA  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  are  the  places  where  the  most 
trouble  has  turned  up. 

The  Hatch  Act,  on  the  books  since  1939. 
bars  Federal  employees  from  using  their 
offices  to  Influence  voters  or  taking  an  active 
part  In  f>olltlcs  or  political  camF>aigns. 

Senator  Mttrphy  doubts  his  proposal  would 
solve  all  the  problems,  but  he  hopes  It  would 
make  them  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  and  less  to  politics. 


In  Cincinnati,  one  group  In  the  Cincinnati 
Action  Commission,  responsible  for  the  War 
on  Poverty  program,  has  fought  desperately 
against  a  proposed  local  Hatch  Act.  Then 
strange  argument  has  been  that  it  would 
deprive  the  director  and  his  aids  of  their 
citizenship  rights. 

We  fall  to  see  why  employees  of  this  con- 
Uactual  agency  should  be  exempt  from  the 
rules  which  govern  Government  employees 
who  spend  Federal  monev  and  operate  Federal 
programs. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION  ON 
MAIL  ORDER  GUN  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  some  supplementary  informa- 
tion on  the  mail  order  gun  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
an  article  appearing  in  the  April  3,  1966, 
issue  of  This  Week  magazine,  a  Sunday 
supplement  which  is  distributed  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  across  the  Nation. 

Entitled  "Murder  in  the  Mail."  and 
authored  by  Jerome  Wilson,  the  article 
deftly  outlines  for  the  public  how  the 
availability  of  firearms  to  virtually  any- 
one who  can  sign  his  name  and  spend  a 
few  dollars  contributes  to  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms  in  a  Nation  already 
plagued  by  a  growing  crime  problem. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  author  speaks  of  the 
implements  of  war  and  death:  pistols, 
rifles,  sniper  equipment,  bazookas,  can- 
nons, tanks,  riot  guns,  derringers,  artil- 
lery pieces  and  so  forth  which  are  being 
sold  across  this  country  much  the  same 
as  a  housewife  buys  a  pound  of  butter. 

During  the  5  years  we  have  been  in- 
vestigating this  traflBcklng  in  firearms 
we  have  been  constantly  harassed  by  a 
hard-core  minority  of  the  populace 
spending  fortunes  in  time  and  money  to 
confuse  the  public,  distort  the  issues 
and  divert  attention  from  the  main 
isoue.  And  the  issue  is  a  simple  one. 
It  is  the  administration's  proposal  to 
place  reasonable,  rational  controls  over 
the  indiscriminate  sale  of  firearms  to 
felons,  addicts,  the  mentally  ill,  and 
others  who  should  not  be  armed.  It  in 
no  way  infringes  the  rights  of  others. 

However,  the  free  flow  of  arms  to 
others  who  do  misuse  them,  who  can  be 
expected  to  misuse  them,  and  to  those 
who  may  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  the  law  abiding. 

In  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  does 
happen,  all  too  frequently,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  short  series  of  news 
articles  concerning  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms, easily  procurred,  also  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

And  I  add  that  these  news  items  repre- 
sent only  a  small  part  of  the  mayhem 
wreaked  on  our  law-abiding  populace 
during  a  1-week  period  from  March  3 
through  March  29, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  3,  1966] 

Muroex  in  the  Man. 

(By  Jerome  Wilson) 

Anyone  (even  a  kid.  If  he  tells  enough  lies) 
can  buy  a  deer  rifle  or  an  antitank  gun  right 
out  of  a  catalog. 
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l-ia:  October  a  BrlnJu  artnored  car  com- 
pany a  rault  in  Sttacum.  NY.,  waa  blaated 
op«n  with  an  anUtanlc  cannon  by  thleyea 
wno  stole  •4OO.0O0. 

In  December  1964.  a  high-powered  basooka 
saell  exploded  la  the  Eaet  Blver  In  New  Tork 
City  Just  short  of  the  United  Nations  build- 
ing, at  which  It  bad.  fortunately,  been  care- 
leasly  aimed. 

On  January  30.  1M4.  a  mentally  disturbed 
mother  In  Wheaton.  Ud..  killed  her  three 
teenage  children  and  herself  with  a  .38  re- 
volver, and  on  January  38,  ia&5.  a  15-year-oId 
boy  In  Baltimore  used  a  .38-callber  foreign 
revolver  to  murder  bU  mother,  father  and 
younger  lister 

These  shocking,  bizarre  and  dLsalmUar  acts 
of  violence  had  one  thing  In  common;  the 
deadly  weapons  involved  were  purchased 
from  dealers  in  surplus  military  goods,  who 
peddle  their  merchandise  aa  cheerfully  as 
used-car  salesmen,  and  at  lower  prtcaa.  The 
basooka  cost  t3S,  the  antitank  gun  $99.50, 
Um  foreign  revolver  only  f  16.95. 

No  one  asked  the  buyers  what  use  they  In- 
tended to  make  of  their  purchasee.  and  no 
one  found  the  sellers  guilty  of  any  wrong- 
doing 

The  15-year-old  boy  was  not  told  that  he 
waa  too  young  to  buy  a  gun.  because  he 
ordered  It  by  m&ll  and  gave  a  false  name  and 
a  poet  office  box  number — Just  as  Lee  Harvey 
Oawald  did  when  he  bought  an  old  Italian 
army  carbine  for  (19  95  and  used  It  to  kill  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States. 

HOW    DO    THIT    OXT    WXAPONBt 

How  does  It  happen  that  children,  crim- 
inals and  psychotic  assassins  are  able  so 
easily  to  acquire  the  weapons  they  use  to 
build  up  our  annual  toll  of  murders,  lulcldea. 
and  accldenu?  It  happens,  first,  because 
there  are  no  effective  laws  In  the  United 
Suites  to  control  the  trafBc  In  arms  and,  sec- 
■  nd,  because  the  sale  of  firearms  has  become 
a   well-organlaed,  money-making  business. 

Much  of  the  evidence  that  the  Interstate 
tr-\de  m  arms  Is  a  serious  national  problem 
»M  fBTh^r-d  bT  a  US.  Senate  Subcommlt- 
'fe  Ui  Iii.'«f.a.<<te  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
hea/led  by  Senator  Thomas  J  DODO  of  Con- 
r.e<;ticut  Th*-  ximmlttee  began  hearings  In 
WAAliiu,fton  ;a  early  1963.  After  the  assaa- 
siaation  of  President  Kennedy  on  November 
22.  1983,  flrearms-control  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress  but  died 
In  committee 

There  was  strong  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion from  Influential  Senators  and  Repre- 
s*>nt«tlve8.  but  there  was  also  vocal  and  suc- 
r"s.sfui  opposlUon  from  organlaed  sporting 
'.iiterests  gun  collectors,  and  businessmen 
»  'rr  f-d  .^bout  their  profits — thU  In  the  face 
f  flic!  il  figures  that  ahow  more  than  3.000 
r^-U  "..—arms  accidents  every  year  In  the 
V-!-/-n  state*— PBI  reports  on  almost  5,000 
K  :n  m  .-^ters  a  year  (70  percent  cotnmltted 
^  •  •  cealable   handguns ) —and   evidence 

•r-.Ai  i-.i.t  our  suicides  and  56  percent  of  our 
n-.  .rdtrs  are  committed  with  flrearms. 

ONE    AKSWXa    TO    TH«     PHOBUtM 

At  this  time  Senator  Dodo  Is  readying  a 
new  bill  It  would  limit  the  interstate  mall- 
order  sale  of  firearms  to  licensed  dealers, 
prohibit  ths  sale  of  handguns  to  anyone 
under  21  and  forbid  a  dealer  to  seU  handguns 
to  out-of-state  customers.  The  Importa- 
tion 0*  military  stu-plus  and  the  sale  of 
bazcxikas.  antitank  guns,  grenades,  bombs, 
and  )ther  weapons  not  suluble  for  sporting 
purposes  would  be  curbed.  Effective  State 
;.iwi  and  local  enforcement  will  sUU  be  nec- 
es.'sarv  even  If  the  bill  is  passed.  But  Uw 
omcers  will  no  longer  face  some  of  the  odd 
*nd  dangerous  sltuaUons  they  do  today  in 
keeping  the  peace. 

Lajut  October,  for  example,  a  man  In  Ttic- 
8on  Ariz  .  eallMI  %hm  police  to  report  that  he 
1  »d  seen  two  ytMjng  men  carrying  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  Urf«  machlnecun  Into  a 
roominghouse  near  the  University  of  Arlzon* 


campus.  Armed  with  a  search  warrant,  the 
police  entered  the  room  of  an  engineering 
student  and  found  a  heavy  nnnlsb  antitank 
gun  of  the  type  used  In  the  PlnnUh- Russian 
war.  The  student  produced  a  receipt  from  a 
local  store  for  »156  for  tJie  gun  and  26  rounds 
of  30-mililmeter  ammunition. 

Police  had  to  let  him  keep  It — they  could 
find  nothing  In  Federal.  State  or  local  stat- 
utes forbidding  the  possession  of  a  semi- 
automatic tank  killer  and  armor-plerclng 
ammunition. 

It  was  this  same  type  of  gun  that  destroyed 
the  Brinks  vault  In  Syracuse.  In  this  case, 
the  weapon  was  bought  by  two  criminals  who 
walked  in  and  paid  cash  at  a  gun  store  In 
Alexandria,  Va.  Although  the  store  owner 
became  suspicious  and  notified  the  PBI.  the 
weapon  was  shipped  to  Plattsburgh.  N.Y„  and 
stolen  from  the  express  office  there.  The 
arms  dealer  In  Alexandria  defended  his  role  In 
the  transaction  by  pointing  out.  correctly, 
that  selling  a  large-bore  rifle  Is  no  differ- 
ent In  the  eyes  of  the  law  then  selling  a  deer 
gun. 

Tracing  the  source  of  the  Finnish  veapon 
and  other  foreign  arms  led  Investlgtnora  to 
a  bualneasman  named  Samuel  Cummlnga. 
president  of  International  Armaments  Corp, 
A  U.S.  clUzen  and  a  resident  of  Monte  Carlo. 
Mr,  Cummlngs  has  nine  warehouses  on  the 
Potomac,  a  mile  from  Washington,  which  are 
stocked  with  some  400,000  rifles  and  pistols, 
Mr.  Cummlngs  told  the  Dodd  committee 
that  he  has  other  warehouses  and  offices 
In  England.  Finland,  and  Switzerland,  and 
that  during  the  last  10  years  he  has  Imported 
125.000  weapons  annually  Into  the  United 
States  and  sold  them  to  6.000  dealers  In  60 
States.  He  testified  that  this  military  sur- 
plus Included  4,500  mortars,  bazookas,  anti- 
tank rifles  and  artillery  pieces. 

When  asked  about  the  Flnnlah  Unk  de- 
stroyers. Mr.  Cummlngs  said  that  he  had 
Imported  1.000  and  that  "those  are.  gener- 
ally, used  by  collectors  and  long-range  shoot- 
ers for  their  own  private  recreation  and  ex- 
perimental purposes." 

BIGH-POWCXEO    SALES    PfTCH 

Some  of  the  catalogs  and  advertisements 
of  army-navy  stores  and  mall-order  sporting 
goods  houses  make  stimulating — though  not 
necessarily  authoritative — reading.  A  dealer 
In  New  Jersey  offers  "the  original  bazooka 
used  by  German  troops  to  smash  American- 
British  forces  all  over  Europe,"  an  automatic 
rifle  "used  by  fanatic  SS  snipers  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  In  1944,"  a  pl«tol  of  the 
type  used  by  Russian  secret  police  "to  terrify 
and  kill  enemies  of  the  state,"  an  "aUnost 
new"  German  cannon,  for  •400,  which  will 
"stop  any  vehicle  or  light  tank  within  a 
mile,"  and  Is  "Ideal  for  use  as  a  home  pro- 
tection weapon." 

A  single  Issue  of  Shotgun  News,  national 
trade  paper  of  the  weapons  business,  adver- 
tises purse-size  tear-gas  guns,  Na«l  and  Luft- 
waffe automatic  rifles,  throwing  knives  and 
bayonets,  poUce-tj-pe  billy  clubs,  riot  guns, 
derringers,  daggers,  blo^vguns.  and  pellet 
guns.  A  blueprint  and  parts  list  for  build- 
ing your  own  .46  target  pistol  U  $2. 

Unless  his  State  or  local  laws  require  a 
permit,  a  mall-order  purchaser  simply  signs 
a  statement  that  he  is  over  21,  of  sound 
mind,  and  not  a  convicted  felon.  In  1963 
Dodd  subcommittee  Investigators  checked 
the  names  of  District  residents  who  fllled  out 
such  forms  and  ordered  pistols  by  mall. 
Twenty- Ave  percent  had  criminal  recorda, 
and    two    had    been    committed    aa    mental 


Millions  of  Americans  live  with  the  com- 
forting misapprehension  that  they  are  pro- 
tected by  State  and  Federal  laws  govemlnc 
the  purchase  and  pcesesston  of  wespoos. 
New  Yorkers  think  so.  for  example,  beesuae 
theirs  Is  the  only  State  where  an  annual 
license  Is  required  to  own  a  pistol.  But  every 
day  last  year  the  poUce  Investigated  four  or 
five  complaints  of  assault  with  a  gun. 


Many  of  the  owners  of  these  weapons  ac- 
quired them  on  shopping  Ulps  to  other 
States  or  by  fllling  out  a  nuOl-order  coupon. 
The  records  of  one  large  gunshop  in  Chil- 
Imn.  Md.,  revealed  that  In  1964  and  part  of 
1966,  56  percent  of  Its  handgun  sales  were 
to  residents  of  the  DUtrlct,  Of  these,  a 
further  check  showed  that  40  percent  of  the 
purchasers  bad  criminal  records. 

CtJN    LAWS    OO    BACK    TO    TOIXTIES 

Today's  Federal  weapons  Uws  date  back  to 
the  1930"8  and  were  drawn  mainly  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  submachlneguns  to  gang- 
sters. One  piece  of  almost  38- year-old  legis- 
lation allows  anyone  other  than  a  felon  to 
acquire  a  Federal  dealer's  Ucense  In  fire- 
arms—for $1.  It  Is  held  by  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  never  sold  a  gun  but  who 
like  to  order  them  at  wholesale  prices  with- 
out Oiling  out  bothersome  forms.  The  Dodd 
bin  would  raise  the  dealer  Ucenslng  fee  and 
restrict  licensee  to  those  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate place  of  business. 

According  to  Thomas  C.  Lynch.  Attorney 
General  of  CaUfomla.  Federal  dealers'  li- 
censes are  particularly  popular  in  his  State 
with  members  of  such  groups  as  the  Minute- 
men  and  the  Christian  Defense  League,  which 
claim  to  be  preparing  to  defend  this  Nation 
from  communism.  How  they  collect  their 
arsenals — automatic  rifles,  machlneguns, 
mortars,  land  mines,  booby  traps,  powder  and 
ammunition  by  the  case — was  Illustrated  last 
year  when  police  and  Federal  officers  arrested 
a  pair  of  men  who  had  arrived  in  Los  Angeles 
from  Delaware  In  two  5-ton  trucks  loaded 
with  arms  and  more  than  960,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  an  antitank  cannon. 

Another  group  that  finds  It  easy  to  stock- 
pile arms  and  ammunition  Is  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  The  Dodd  committee  discovered  that 
last  year  one  federally  licensed  dealer  who 
waa  Involved  with  the  Klan  In  Mississippi 
bought  18  Russian  Tokarev  rifles  and  10,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  by  mall  from  a  retail 
outlet  In  Alexandria,  Va. 

On  January  38,  1906.  a  former  Klan  mem- 
ber from  Greenville.  N.C.,  testified  before  a 
House  Un-American  Activities  subcommittee 
that  members  of  his  Klavem  were  Instructed 
to  arm  themselves  for  defense  and  pick  up 
guns  wherever  they  could  be  bought  without 
a  permit.  On  one  occasion,  he  said,  about 
•300  was  collected  to  order  surplus  Army 
rifles  from  a  dealer  In  Norfolk,  Va. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Dodd 
subcommittee  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
Investigating  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
ready  availability  of  lethal  weapons  plays  an 
Important  part  In  the  rising  youth  crime 
rate,  and  the  weapons  of  delinquency  have 
become  Increasingly  sophisticated.  A  Los 
Angeles  police  lieutenant  descrtbes  brass 
knuckles,  knives,  and  clubs  as  pass^,  "It  Is 
guns  they  are  after."  he  told  the  committee. 
A  New  York  City  official  reports  that  the 
homemade  zip  gun  has  declined  sharply  In 
popularity  among  youth  gang  members  be- 
cause It  Is  easier  to  buy  a  cheap  six-shot 
starter  pistol. 

The  most  popular  Juvenile  weapon  today  Is 
a  starter  pistol  designed  to  fire  harmless 
blank  cartridges  but  easily  convertible  to 
shoot  23  bullets  In  1963  and  1964.  137,000 
of  these  pistols  were  Imported  from  abroad; 
one  Um  Angeles  Importer  brought  In  more 
than  80,000  of  them,  ordering  at  the  same 
time  the  steel  barrels  which  would  convert 
them  to  serviceable  handguns. 

In  1963  New  York  City  detectives  arrested 
a  man.  handy  with  tools,  who  bought  the 
starter  pistols  from  an  otrt-of -State  sporting 
goods  store  for  »5  BO  each,  then  bored  out  the 
barrels  and  enlarged  the  cylinder  chanxben 
to  take  .33  cartridges.  His  nlesmen  peddled 
them  on  street  corners  for  fco,  and  he  had 
disposed  of  about  100  when  ai>prehended. 

"TBX   UOBT   TO   BXAB    AaMS" 

Opponents  of  strloter  flrearms  laws  often 
quote   the  second  amendment  to  the  VS. 
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Constitution,  which  says:  "A  well -regulated 
mlUtla  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Inlrlnged."  Usu- 
ally they  forget  the  first  clause  referring  to 
"a  well-regulated  militia"  and  remember  only 
the  second  part  of  the  sentence.  Prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  pistols  to  minors,  or  the  control 
of  firearms  In  Interstate  trade,  or  the  require- 
ment that  a  licensed  dealer  know  to  whom 
be  Is  selling  a  weapon,  will  scarcely  weaken 
the  security  of  the  State, 

Other  critics  claim  that  no  matter  bow 
many  laws  are  passed,  criminals  will  still 
find  ways  to  get  guns  and  only  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  will  be  disarmed.  They  say 
"It  Is  not  guns  that  kill  people;  people  kill 
people." 

True  enough.  But  licensing  automobile 
drivers  has  not  eliminated  highway  acci- 
dents, and  no  one  proposes  that  children  and 
Incompetents  should  be  encouraged  to  drive. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Mar.  23.  1966] 

Blamx  CARTamca  Firkd  im  Facc  op 

CUBtOTMAM 

The  Reverend  Canon  Alfred  Vail,  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  was  shot 
at  yesterday  as  he  stood  on  the  corner  of  19th 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

Canon  Vail  told  police  at  central  detec- 
tives, that  he  and  a  friend,  John  Houston,  48, 
of  333  Llndsey  Drive.  Berwyn,  were  on  the 
corner  at  3:30  p.m,  when  a  car  drove  up. 
a  man  leaned  out  and  flred  polntblank  Into 
bis  face.  He  said  he  felt  a  sting  on  his  face, 
but  was  uninjured. 

Police  said  It  was  appaivntly  a  blank 
cartridge. 

Canon  Vail,  who  Is  46  and  lives  at  346  West 
Highland  Avenue,  and  Houston  go<t  Into 
Houston's  car  and  followed  the  oar  with 
the  assailant  to  19th  and  Lombard  Streets 
where  they  lost  him, 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C)  Poet, 

Mar,  34.  1966] 

Alxst  STXJoitm  Hklp  Police  xk  Gun  Battl* 

Metropolitan  Police  captured  four  house- 
breaking suspects  yesterday  In  a  chase  that 
erupted  into  a  gun  battle  and  kept  the  area 
around  60th  and  C  Streets  SK.  In  an  uproar 
much  of  the  morning. 

Pupils  watching  the  spectacle  from  Nalle 
Elementary  School  spotted  one  of  the  sus- 
pects darting  into  a  house  and  alerted  police. 

Principal  Phyllis  W.  Ford  ordered  the 
school  doors  locked  when  the  action  began  so 
the  children  wouldn't  get  out  and  In  the  way 
of  the  whizzing  bullets,  running  policemen, 
snarling  K-6  Corps  dogs  and  police  cruisers 
with  loudspeakers  warning  residents  to  stay 
Indoors. 

But  dozens  of  adults  who  weren't  locked  In 
charged  out  of  houses  for  a  firsthand  view. 

A  lot  of  them  laughed  when  Bronson  H. 
Lewis  25,  was  brought  out  of  4916  B  Street, 
SE.  at  gunpoint,  hollering:  "Police  brutality. 
Ask  them  If  they  have  a  warrant," 

What  neither  the  grownups  nor  the  stu- 
dents noticed  was  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
thing  at  10:40  am.  According  to  14th 
Precinct  Capt.  Vernon  H,  Culpepper,  it  hap- 
pened like  this: 

Detectives  Henry  A.  McElvane  and  Robert 
D.  Arscott  were  leaving  4915  Ajrres  Place.  SE. 
after  Investigating  a  housebreaking  In  which 
1137  was  stolen.  Standing  on  a  comer  right 
up  the  street  were  four  young  men  who 
resembled  descriptions  of  a  housebreaking 
gang  police  had  been  seeking. 

As  McBlvane  and  Arsoott  approached  them, 
the  four  bolted.  After  stoi^lng  at  their 
car  to  radio  for  reinforcements,  the  detectives 
ran  after  them. 

Arscott  had  almost  caught  up  with  two  of 
them  when  one  turned  and  stopped.    The  de- 
tective no  sooner  started  frisking  him  tban  be 
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pulled  a  .46-callber  pistol,  backed  up  a  few 
steps,  and  flred,  the  detective  said. 

The  shot  missed,  as  did  the  four  Arscott 
fixed  from  his  ,38-callber  service  revolver  as 
the  man  weaved  and  darted  and  escaped  into 
the  B  Street  bouse,  where  nobody  waa  at 
home. 

By  this  time,  about  25  police  with  an  as- 
sortment of  dogs  and  cruisers  were  surround- 
ing the  Eirea  and  even  the  teachers  at  Nalle 
had  forgotten  about  lessons. 

Detective  Lt,  Marvin  J.  Sears,  accompanied 
by  Culpepper,  acted  on  the  tip  from  the 
school  and  searched  the  house,  finding  Lewis 
hiding  In  a  bedroom  between  a  mattress  and 
box  sprlnga 

A  K-9  dog,  meanwhile,  was  flushing  a  16- 
year-old  out  of  the  basement  at  4914  B  Street 
SE.,  biting  him  In  the  process. 

At  the  same  time  McElvane  was  apprehend- 
ing a  15-year-oId  and  a  14-year-old  and  an- 
other officer  was  collecting  as  evidence  the 
.45-callber  pistol  Arscott  said  Lewis  dropped 
after  shooting  at  him. 

By  the  time  things  settled  down,  the  police 
had  charged  Lewis,  who  gave  his  euldress  as 
1333  L  Street  SE..  with  assault  with  Intent  to 
kill,  housebreaking,  and  carrying  a  danger- 
ous weapon.  General  Sessions  Court  Judge 
Charles  Halleck  set  bond  at  ^10,000  and  or- 
dered him  held  foe  the  grand  Jury. 

Police  also  had  listened  to  the  Juveniles' 
story  that  they  never  saw  Lewis  before  and 
that  the  reason  they  ran  when  the  detectives 
approached  was  because  they  didn't  want  to 
get  caught  playing  hookey.  Police  released 
them  to  their  parents'  custody  but  promised 
to  continue  the  investigation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  24.  1966] 
One  Hcnnias)  Lawickn  Conte«cb   dj   HtntT 

rO«     POOB Two     CAPTtTBED     APTEB     •15,000 

ROBB^T   AT  LOBO   &  TaTLOB 

(By  Alfred  B.  Lewis  and  Richard  Severo) 

A  Metropolitan  policeman  was  killed  last 
night  during  a  hunt  for  four  robbery  sus- 
pects that  threw  the  400  block  of  Hamilton 
Street  NW.,  In  a  state  of  siege  for  nearly  3 
hours. 

The  bandit  who  fataUy  shot  Pvt.  Marvin 
Lee  Stocker,  23,  then  stabbed  himself  to 
death  in  a  house  he  Invaded  for  refuge. 

Stocker,  a  13th  precinct  ofllcer  who  was  on 
the  assignment  by  chance,  was  killed  by  a 
convicted  robber,  John  Wansley,  who  had 
piled  up  a  three-page  arrest  record  in  the 
last  6  of  his  24  years,  police  reported. 

The  two  deaths  and  the  wounding  of  a 
middle-aged  couple,  William  and  Beulah  P. 
Lax.  occtirred  shortly  after  Wansley  (alias 
John  Melvln  Eldrldge)  and  three  com- 
panions held  up  Lord  &  Taylor,  6266  Western 
Avenue  NW.,  and  escaped  with  •16,000  to 
•30,000, 

OMK  BUIfSRED   POLICUIXM    IM    HXTDT 

About  100  policemen  surrounded  the  nor- 
mally quiet  block  in  which  the  Laxes  have 
lived  for  13  years  at  435  HamUton  and  bom- 
barded their  home  with  tear  gas  In  an  at- 
tempt to  drive  out  the  man  who  killed 
Btocker. 

Their  sirens  and  the  half-doeen  floodlights 
they  used  to  Illuminate  the  neighborhood 
as  they  sought  to  corner  the  other  suspects 
attracted  more  than  400  onlookers. 

Captured  on  the  street  without  a  struggle 
were  Jlmmle  Lee  Scuggs,  20.  who  gave  his 
address  as  2675  Douglace  Place  BE.,  and 
Clarence  Lee  Blair,  22,  listed  at  1323  Rltten- 
house  Street  NW. 

chaboed  wtth  BOMicms 

Sctiggs  was  charged  with  homicide  and 
Blair  with  homicide  and  robbery.  They  will 
be  arraigned  at  10  am.  today  before  VA. 
Commissioner  Sam  Wertleb. 

Police  were  searching  early  today  for  the 
fourth  suspect,  a  6- foot- 10  heavy-set  Negro 
with  a  medium  cgo^plexlon  In  bis  early 
twenties. 


Police  said  the  suspects  told  them  they 
had  plaxmed  to  rob  the  Virginia  branch  of 
Lord  &  Taylor  but  decided  yesterday  at  the 
last  moment  to  try  the  Washington  store 
Instead. 

Thej  and  Wansley,  who  was  listed  at  705 
Irving  Street  NW.,  and  the  fourth  man  drove 
into  the  store's  parking  lot  about  6  pm.  In 
a  stolen  red  1965  Thunderblrd,  detectives 
were  told. 

PoUce  gave  this  version  of  the  events  that 
ensued: 

Assistant  store  manager.  Lionel  R.  Stewart, 
of  Chevy  Chase,  left  the  store  at>out  6  p.m. 
shortly  after  it  closed  and  got  Into  his  car, 

Stewart  saw  two  other  Lord  tt  Taylor  em- 
ployees— a  department  manager,  Gerald 
Valsey  of  Betheeda.  and  an  engineer,  Allen 
H.  Nordgren  of  Falls  Church — come  out  of  a 
side  entrance  and  be  pushed  against  the  wall 
by  three  men. 

As  Stewart  started  over  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was.  a  fourth  man  stuck  a  gtm 
through  his  car  window  and  ordered  him  to 
take  the  bandits  and  Valzey  and  Nordgren 
to  the  store's  office. 

In  the  office  the  gunmen  forced  Stewart 
to  open  the  safe.  Then  they  made  the  three 
employees  lie  on  the  floor  and  bound  them 
with  adhesive  tape.  After  looting  the  safe 
of  green  metal  cashboxee  and  stuffing  the 
money  In  a  shabby  black  overnight  bag  and 
a  flowered  pillowcase,  the  bandits  ran  out. 

It  took  the  employees  about  5  minutes  to 
looeen  their  bonds  and  call  police. 

DSTBCnVKS    spot   CAB 

Two  Sixth  Precinct  detectives,  Frederick 
L.  Callan  and  Melvln  L,  Humphries,  spotted 
the  Thunderblrd  at  6:30  pm.  as  they  were 
cruising  near  14th  Street  and  Missouri  Ave- 
nue NW.  They  radioed  headquarters  for 
reinforcements  and  chased  the  car,  wblcb 
the  suspects  abandoned  at  Fifth  and  Hamil- 
ton, 

The  four  men  scattered  on  the  street. 
Among  the  first  policemen  to  chase  them 
were  Stocker  and  Bobbery  Squad  Detectives 
George  R.  Wilson  and  Robert  P.  King. 

They  saw  one  suspect  bolt  Into  the  Laxes' 
two-story,  red  brick  rowhouse. 

"We  decided  we'd  go  In  and  try  to  rescue 
the  hostages,"  King  said.  "We  dldnt  know 
what  was  happening  and  we  didn't  feel  we 
could  wait  for  reinforcements." 

BAKDTT    BOLTS    UP    STAIX8 

Wbat  was  happening.  i>ollce  later  learned 
froni  the  Lazes,  was  that  they  were  on  the 
second  floor  with  their  brown-and-wbite 
collie.  Sklppiy.  when  a  stranger  bolted  up  the 
stairs  and  Introduced  them  to  the  meet 
terrifying  evening  of  their  lives. 

Lax,  about  50,  a  chef  at  Crown's  Res- 
taurant, struggled  with  the  Intruder  and 
flred  several  shots  at  him  from  Lax's  snub- 
nosed  .38-callber  revolver.  The  bullets  in- 
flicted only  superficial  wounds. 

"I  begged  and  begged,"  recounted  Mrs.  Lax, 
41,  a  practical  nurse  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital. "He  said,  'I'm  not  going  to  hurt 
you,'  but  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  turn 
on  me." 

She  ran  downstairs  but  couldnt  get  the 
door  open  before  he  caught  her  and  started 
to  choke  her.  Later  he  struck  her  on  the 
Bide  of  the  head,  perhaps  with  his  pistol, 
and  shot  her  husband  In  the  side, 

"died  in  ut  abks" 

The  Intruder  flrst  ran  to  the  basement. 
Just  as  Stocker.  in  uniform  and  flanked  by 
Wilson  and  King  in  business  suits,  started 
up  the  Laxes*  lawn.  Ttxe  man  aimed  a  gvn 
through  the  green  latticework  under  the 
porch  and  flred  a  bullet  that  hit  Stocker  In 
the  chest  Jvist  after  Stocker  shot  and  missed. 

The  rookie  policeman  who  Joined  the 
force  last  July,  turned  around,  clutched  bis 
chest  and  said,  "Man.  I'm  hit." 

Wilson  and  King  threw  themselves  to  the 
ground    and    dragged    Btocker    two    boua* 
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lengths  down  tbe  street  ••  the  bandit  fired 
at  '.hem  repeatedly. 

■I  dont  ever  wtmt  to  go  through  this 
again."  King  said  later.  "A  young  kid  died  In 
my  arms." 

Inside  the  house,  the  gunman  wtks  run- 
ning back  to  the  second  floor,  forcing  Mrs. 
Lax  to  accompany  him  to  the  bathroom, 
where  he  began  slashing  himself  with  the  12- 
mch  blade  of  a  knife  he  had  taken  from 
her  kitchen. 

SLASHXS  THkOAT  AND   WUBTS 

As  She  screamed,  he  knifed  himself  In 
the  throat  and  chest,  on  both  wrists  and 
on  the  legs,  according  to  Dr.  Linwood  8. 
Rayford.  acting  District  Coroner.  As  he 
slashed,  he  went  from  the  bathroom  to  one  of 
the  three  bedrooms,  where  he  lay  on  the 
bed  and  then  rolled  onto  the  floor  after  nearly 
d(»capltatlng  himself. 

By  this  time,  the  block  was  filling  with 
officers  and  ambulances.  "Bverbody  was 
nnnlng  everywhere,"  said  Eugene  Harp>er 
of  5316  Second  Street  NW..  who  was  In  the 
neighborhood  when  he  thought  he  heard  a 
backfire  "and   then   all  hell  broke  loose." 

Many  of  the  people  who  gathered  to  see 
what  was  happening  were  teenagers  In  a 
holiday  mood.  Some  laughed  when  the 
bandit's  body  was  carried  out  In  a  blue  denim 
sack. 

Police  bundled  the  Laxes  Into  an  ambu- 
lance for  transport  to  Washington  Hospital 
Center,  were  Stocker  waj  pronounced  dead 
at  7:13  p.m. 

The  young  officer,  a  graduate  of  Coolldge 
High  School,  lived  at  5706  16th  Avenue, 
HyattsvlUe.  with  his  wife.  Donna,  and  18- 
month-old  daughter. 

Stocker  probably  would  not  have  been  on 
Hfunllton  Street  last  night  had  he  not  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  lath  precinct  station- 
house  when  a  cruiser  returned  from  another 
assignment.  One  of  the  officers  left  the 
rrulser  to  make  a  report  and.  when  word  of 
the  chase  of  the  Thunderblrd  flashed  over 
the  radio,  Stocker  hopped  In  to  take  his 
place. 

AMOT7irr  or  ti4.asa  BBCovnuo) 
A*  ClvU  Disturbance  Unit  ofllcers  fired  two 
tear  gas  shells  Into  the  Lax  house,  other 
p>ollcemen  searched  the  neighborhood  and 
found  the  money-scuffed  pillowcase  and 
the  cashboxes  in  and  around  the  Thunder- 
bird. 

When  District  firemen  later  blew  the  gas 
from  the  house  with  ventilators,  police  found 
the  black  bag  the  Intruder  had  been  carrying 
when  he  barged  In.  In  all,  they  recovered 
•  14  383  81 

Wansley.  whose  body  was  Identified 
through  fingerprints,  was  facing  a  3-to-13- 
vear  sentence  for  robbery  He  was  free  on  an 
aop^Al  bond  when  he  undertook  yesterday's 
es.-apade  He  had  been  arrested  repeatedly 
r.  rhar?»s  of  robbery,  housebreaking,  and 
assault    with    a    dangerous    weapon. 

NEPHEW    HEAKS    UUNFm 

The  excitement  was  Just  dying  down  when 
Mrs  I>xs  brother,  Warren  Pavne.  of  5504 
Fourth  Stree-  NW.,  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Payne's  son.  Pred,  19.  had  been  shopping 
at  a  nearby  .store  when  he  heard  gunfire 
and  wandered  over  to  Hamilton  Street  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Finding  his  aunt's 
home  surrounded  and  beselged.  he  ran  home 
to  ten  his  mother 

She  telephoned  Payne  at  his  Job  at  Preed- 
n  en  s  HosplUl  and  be  hurried  over  to  find 
an  empty,  gas-fllled  house  and  a  few  lln- 
«-'!ng  teenagers  who  were  being  told  by  an 
officer:  •' 

Come  on.  come  on.  let's  shove  ofT,  let's 
go      There's  nothing  here  for  you  now." 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Mar  36,  lOM] 
Muxon  or  a  Poucxkan 
Marvin  Lee   Stocker,   23.   a   rookie   police- 
man, wu  thot  to  death  Wednesday  evening 


by  a  man  who  should  have  been  in  Jail. 
The  story  of  this  murder  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  it  Is,  to  put  It  mUdly.  a  re- 
markable one. 

Private  Stocker  was  kUled  by  John  M. 
Wansley.  34,  who  then  committed  suicide. 

Wansley  was  a  participant  in  the  Wednea- 
day  robbery  of  the  Chevy  Chase  branch  of 
Lord  k  Taylor.  But  he  was  no  stranger 
to  crime.  His  arrest  record  Is  a  long  one, 
and  he  had  been  convicted  twice  of  serious 
offenses. 

In  December  1960,  he  was  sent  to  Jail  under 
the  Touth  Correction  Act  for  an  assault  with 
a  knife,  and  was  paroled  In  August  1963.  In 
February  1964.  he  was  charged  with  robbery 
and  assault  with  a  gun.  Three  months  later 
he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  serve 
3  to  12  years.  He  never  served  time  on  that 
conviction,  however,  since  he  was  released, 
pending  appeal,  after  posting  »5,000  bond. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  convic- 
tion on  May  20,  1965,  but  Wansley  remained 
on  bond  while  his  attorney  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  refused  to  review  the 
case  on  January  17,  1966.  A  petition  for  a 
rehearing  was  denied  by  the  High  Court  on 
February  28.  1966,  and  at  that  point,  at  the 
very  least,  Wansley  should  have  been  picked 
up  to  begin  his  sentence.  But  It  seems  that 
the  VS.  Attorney's  ofllce  was  not  notified, 
and  no  one  tried  to  pick  up  the  criminal. 

The  story  now  turns  back  a  few  days.  On 
February  21,  of  this  year,  Wansley  was  or- 
dered to  appear  In  District  Court.  When  he 
didn't  show  up  a  bench  warrant  was  Issued 
for  his  arrest  and  his  bond  declared  forfeited. 
Meanwhile,  however,  another  District  Court 
Judge,  presumably  on  the  strength  of  rep- 
resentations concerning  the  petition  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing  (denied  Feb- 
ruary 28)  reinstated  Wansley's  bond  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  and  he  remained  free.  By  March 
1  the  snarl  should  have  been  straightened 
out.  But  there  was  a  snafu  in  communi- 
cations and  Wansley  remained  at  large.  On 
March  23  he  murdered  the  policeman. 

Consideration  for  the  criminal?  Plenty 
of  It  m  this  case.  But  very  lltUe  protection 
for  the  public  for  nearly  2  years.  And  none 
for  Private  Stocker. 

(From   the   New  York   World-Telegram   and 
Sun,' Mar.  25,  1966] 

EiOHT    Hotnw   WrTH    a    "Nice"   QxruttAH 

Si>«iNonELD.  Oreo.,  March  24.— A  slim  ex- 
convlct  sipped  sherry  In  the  modest  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fawbush  yesterday  and 
evaluated  his  chances  against  the  small  army 
of  officers  waiting  outside. 

"I  have  three  choices,"  Harry  Acree  told 
United  Press  International  by  telephone. 

"I  can  take  them  (the  FawbushesJ  out  as 
hostages. " 

"I  can  shoot  my  way  out.  although  I  know 
I  will  get  shot. 

Or  I  can  throw  the  gun  out  the  window." 

But  the  33-year-old  gunman  picked  a 
fourth  choice  to  end  his  12-year  life  of  crime. 

After  8  hours,  amid  swirling  clouds  of  tear 
gas,  Acree  sat  down  In  the  shower  stall  In 
the  Fawbush  bathroom  and  shot  himself  In 
the  mouth  with  a  .22-callber  pistol. 

He  died  a  short  time  later  at  a  hospital. 

His  filght  began  Just  before  dawn  when 
he  and  two  companions  were  stopped  by  two 
patrolmen  on  a  routine  traffic  check. 

Officers  Terrence  Wilson,  24,  noticed  a  shot- 
gun in  the  car.  Acree's  companions  were 
taken  into  custody.  But  Acree  opened  fire 
and  wounded  Wilson. 

About  40  minutes  later,  Acree  appeared  at 
the  Fawbush  home.  Police  Immediately  sur- 
rounded the  house. 

Fawbush,  46,  who  also  talked  to  UPI  on 
the  phone,  said  he  was  Just  getting  ready  to 
go  to  his  Job  as  a  truck  driver. 

"I  went  to  the  front  door  and  opened  it. 
And  there  was  this  guy  with  a  giin,"  Fawbush 


•aid.  "He  came  In  and  he's  been  real  nice 
to  us." 

Mrs.  Fawbush  said  she  cooked  breakfast 
for  Acree  and  later  played  cards  with  the 
fugitive. 

Acree's  sister  and  a  brother  were  brought 
to  the  house.  The  sister  went  inside  and 
pleaded  with  Acree  to  give  himself  up. 

Acree  seemed  on  the  verge  of  doing  so,  but 
then  his  mood  changed. 

Officers  fired  tear  gas  grenades  through  the 
windows.  Bystanders  thought  they  heard  a 
muffled  shot. 

Officers  donned  gas  masks  and  dashed  into 
the  house.  They  found  the  dying  gunman 
slumped  in  the  shower  stall. 

(Prom  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mar    27 

19661 
Prominent    Arizona     Attornet     Shot    tc 
Dkath;   His  Wete  Held 

Apache  Jttnction,  Ariz. — John  E.  Madden, 
a  prominent  Arizona  water  attorney,  wa« 
shot  to  death  Frtday  night  and  his  former 
wife  was  Jailed  on  an  open  charge  of  murder 

Mr.  Madden,  44.  was  a  former  law  partner 
of  Denlson  Kltchel,  who  managed  Barry 
Ooldwater's  campaign  for  President  In  1964. 

His  wife,  Becky,  41.  was  awarded  a  divorce 
Monday. 

Officials  said  Mr.  Madden  was  hit  In  the 
lower  chest  with  a  single  blast  from  a  20- 
gage  shotgun   In   the  couples  trailer  home. 

Mrs.  Madden  had  been  awarded  custody 
of  the  couple's  child,  Michael,  10. 

Mr.  Madden,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  was  a  special  counsel  for  the  Arizona 
Interstate  Stream  Commission  and  wag  to 
have  left  Tuesday  for  Washington,  DC,  for 
work  m  connection  with  the  lower  Colorado 
River  project  leglslaUon. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28,  1966] 

OTTNMEN  Rob  RZSTRAtmANT  IN  Chxvxblt 

Four  masked  gunmen  held  up  the  manager 
of  a  Howard  Johnson's  restaurant  In  Prince 
Georges  County  early  yesterday  morning  and 
escaped  with  »303.  police  reported. 

Orvel  Robblns.  the  manager  of  the  restau- 
rant at  6820  Landover  Road  in  Cheverly.  told 
police  he  was  leaving  at  closing  time,  about 
1 :30  ajn..  when  a  man  approached  and  thrust 
a  pistol  against  his  back. 

The  gunman  was  Joined  by  three  others. 
Roberts  said,  one  of  whom  was  armed  with  s 
sawed -off  shotgun.  They  forced  the  manager 
to  rettu-n  to  the  restaurant  and  open  the  safe, 
then  bound  him  and  two  other  employees 
with  tape. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  28,  196«1 
Armed  Bandit  Robs  Trttckorivxr  or  $1,500 

A  vending  company  route  man  was  robbed 
of  $1,600  yesterday  and  locked  In  his  truck 
for  15  minutes  In  the  Macke  Co.  parking  lot 
at  nil  First  Street  NE. 

Alvln  C.  Doak,  24.  told  police,  a  gunman 
pushed  a  revolver  toward  his  face  as  he  was 
stepping  out  of  his  truck  at  about  6  pjn. 
The  bandit  picked  up  three  canvas  cash  bags 
from  the  floor  of  the  truck,  locked  Doak  In 
the  back  and  fied.  Doak  was  freed  by  an- 
other route  man  who  saw  him  beating  on  the 
truck  window. 

Police  broadcast  a  lookout  for  a  Negro 
in  his  late  twenties,  6  feet  9  Inches,  150 
pounds  and  wearing  a  white  sleeveless 
sweater,  light-colored  trousers  and  a  brown 
dress  hat. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  38.  1966) 
Bandit  With  Shotgun  Robs  Diner  or  »80 

A  bandit  wielding  a  sawed-off  shotgun  fled 
with  $80  last  night  from  a  Little  Tavern 
diner  at  1326  New  York  Avenue  NW. 

The  holdup  occurred  at  8:46  pjn..  police 
said.  The  gunman  fled  out  a  back  door  and 
down  an  alley. 
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PoUe*  broadcast  a  lookout  for  a  Negro, 
about  30.  6  feet  8  Inches,  with  a  mustache 
and  dressed  in  a  dark  coat. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  Newa. 

Mar.  28,  1966] 

Banker  Father  Orra  24-HotrR  Ultimatum — 

PU3BI0A    Hot.    17.    Is    Seiud    roR    $35,000 

Ransom 

SuarsiDE.  Fla..  March  38. — A  stocky  gun- 
man abducted  the  teenage  son  of  a  leading 
banker  from  his  waterfront  home  early  today. 
warning  that  "you'll  never  see  your  son  alive 
again"  unless  the  ptarents  delivered  $35,000 
ransom  within  34  hours. 

Tomorrow's  deadline  Is  the  ISth  birthday 
of  the  boy.  Daniel  Jesse  Goldman. 

Dade  County  police  said  the  kidnaper, 
described  as  mlddleaged  and  bespectacled, 
took  young  Goldman  from  hia  home  at  gun- 
point at  about  6:36  axn.  He  was  wearing  a 
popUn  zipper  Jacket  and  green  pants  that 
might  have  been  his  pajamas. 

He  left  the  stunned  parents,  banker -con- 
tractor Aaron  Ooldxnans  and  his  wife,  bound 
and  gagged  and  fled  In  a  white  1962  Rambler, 
apparently  the  boy's. 

A  bulletin  describing  the  getaway  car.  the 
boy  and  the  kidnaper  Instructed  police,  "do 
not  molest  vehicle  If  spotted." 

The  FBI  was  acting  as  "liaison"  until  It 
should  be  established  a  Federal  crime  was 
Involved. 

Surfslde  police  said  tbe  kidnaper  entered 
tbe  Goldman  home  by  some  as  yet  un- 
explained means,  took  the  boy  off  at  gun- 
point after  tying  the  parents  and  telling 
them  they  must  have  the  money  by  6  a.in. 
tomorrow,  "or  you  will  never  see  your  son 
alive  again." 

Neighbors  said  the  Ooldmans  are  "a  nice 
Qulet  family,  not  ostentatious."  They  said 
Daniel  was  a  high  school  senior  planning  to 
attend  college  close  to  home. 

(From  tbe  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  29,  1966] 

Two  Suspects  Wouwded  in  GuNriOHT 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

Armed  with  submachine  guns,  pistols  and 
shotguns,  Takoma  Park  police  waged  a  wild 
shootout  with  three  robbery  suspects  Sunday 
night  and  left  two  of  the  suspects  wounded, 
one  critically. 

The  gunflght.  which  broke  out  when  18 
officers  surprised  the  suspects  after  staking 
out  the  Intended  robbery  victim's  heme,  also 
left  the  Intended  victim  with  a  minor  head 
wound  and  at  least  36  btillets  In  the  bandits' 
getaway  car,  police  said. 

One  of  the  suspects  was  captured  at  the 
scene  after  a  shotgun  blast  hit  him  In  the 
abdomen,  police  said,  but  the  other  two  got 
away  and  were  arrested  yesterday. 

In  a  dragnet  Immediately  after  the  gun 
battle,  one  officer.  Cpl.  Ray  D.  Williams,  was 
pushed  through  a  window  by  a  police  dog  and 
cut  an  artery  In  his  arm,  Williams  was  fol- 
lowing a  trail  of  bloodstains  left  by  a 
wounded  suspect. 

Charged  with  armed  robbery  were  James  L. 
KUlgore.  29,  of  7611  Maple  Avenue,  Takoma 
Park.  Jack  L,  Jett.  Jr..  25.  of  Landover  Hills. 
and  Gary  L.  Grove.  18.  of  Huntington.  Pa. 

Grove  was  arrested  at  the  scene  and  was 
la  critical  condition  at  Washington  Sanitar- 
ium yesterday  with  the  stomach  wound. 
Jett  was  taken  Into  custody  at  noon  yester- 
day when  he  showed  up  at  Prince  Georges 
Hoepttal  seeking  treatment  for  shotgun 
wounds  In  both  legs. 

KUlgore  was  seized  yesterday  morning  near 
his  home. 

The  gun  battle  occurred  at  the  home  of 
^entice  Savage.  42.  at  7715  Carroll  Avenue. 
Police  said  both  Savage's  home  and  bis 
Pocerj  store,  the  Savage  Markst  at  713  Erie 
Avenue,  had  Iseen  staked  out  for  a  week  after 


It  appeared  that  he  was  the  target  of  a  blsarre 
robbery  plot. 

For  several  weeks,  police  said.  Savage  had 
been  receiving  mysterious  telephone  calls 
from  pefsons  who  would  hang  up  as  soon  as 
he  answered.  He  also  noticed  that  bis  home 
and  his  store  were  being  watched,  police  said. 

In  the  stakeout  Sunday,  officers  saw  the 
same  car  drive  by  Savage's  Market  10  or  16 
times.  When  he  closed  for  the  night  and 
left  with  tbe  day's  receipts,  the  auto  followed 
him. 

The  police  followed  the  auto  and  saw  two 
men  get  out,  stick  a  gun  In  Savage's  back, 
and  saw  Savage  give  them  the  money. 

Detectives  stationed  In  the  house  closed  In 
Just  as  the  men  were  tying  Savage  up.  and 
the  gunflght  started.  Although  wounded, 
Jett  escaped  on  foot,  police  said.  They  said 
KUlgore  sped  away  In  the  car,  which  was 
found  a  few  blocks  away  on  the  campus  of 
Columbia  Union  College. 


STABILIZATION  OP  MILK  PRICES 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  an- 
nounced last  Thursday  two  Important 
actions  that  will  help  keep  prices  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  at  reasonable  levels 
for  tx>th  consumers  and  dairymen. 

The  first  action  Increases  the  support 
level  for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.50  per 
hundredweight  for  tiie  12  months  be- 
ginning April  1.  The  support  level  has 
been  $3.24  per  hundredweight,  but  actual 
market  prices  for  manufacturing  milk 
have  been  well  above  this.  In  February 
prices  averaged  $3.65  per  hundredweight. 

The  second  action  provides  for  seasonal 
declines  in  the  price  for  milk  received  by 
dairy  farmers  supplying  fluid  milk  in 
most  of  the  45  major  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  United  States  operating  under  the 
Federal  milk  order  program.  Tlie  effec- 
tive date  of  the  lower  prices  was  post- 
poned on  March  1  pending  hearings  on 
the  fluid  milk  situation.  Prices  usually 
decline  In  these  markets  during  the 
spring  month  of  flush  production,  but  the 
announcement  by  Secretary  Freeman 
provides  that  the  seasonal  decline  would 
be  smaller  than  in  other  recent  years. 

American  housewives  stand  to  gain 
from  both  of  these  actions,  which  will 
Insure  larger  supplies  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  and  will  help  hold  down  retail 
prices,  particularly  next  fall  and  winter. 

Dairymen,  too,  will  gain.  Those  pro- 
ducing manufacturing  milk  are  assured 
of  price  protection  at  a  higher  level. 
Those  supplying  fluid  markets  will  gen- 
erally have  a  smaller-than-usual  decline 
In  prices  of  milk  used  for  fluid  con- 
sumption. 

Both  gain  from  stabilization  of  price 
which  will  neither  swing  up  nor  down 
steeply. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  ON 
FEDERAL  TAX  PROPOSALS  FOR 
CJONTROL  OF  AIR  AND  WATER 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  COOPE31.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  filed  a 
report  entitled  "Views  of  the  Governors 
on  Tax  Incentives  and  Effluent 
Charges" — Water  Pollution  Control  and 
Abatement.  To  ascertain  the  Governors' 
views  on  the  desirability  and  advisability 


of  Federal  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
Industry  in  establishing  pollution  con- 
trols, the  subcommittee  asked  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  50  States  the  following 
questions:  First,  Should  the  Federal 
Government  provide  tax  relief  or  other 
incentives  to  Industry  in  addition  to,  or 
instead  of,  the  State  Incentives  to  accel- 
erate water  pollution  control?  Second. 
If  such  incentives  were  provided,  what 
should  be  their  nature  and  amounts,  and 
how  should  they  be  distributed  or  admin- 
istered? 

Prom  the  replies,  the  subcommittee 
found  that  the  State  Governors  favored 
Federal  tax  Incentives  for  this  purpose 
and  saw  no  conflict  between  a  Federal 
tax  incentive  program  and  any  similar 
State  programs.  The  responses  received 
by  the  committee  indicate : 

First.  Thirty  Governors  favor  Federal 
tax  Incentives  to  encourage  Industry  in 
accelerating  water  pollution  control,  in- 
cluding seven  States  which  mentioned 
various  quallflcatlons. 

Second.  Four  Governors  urge  more 
study. 

Third.  Eight  Governors  oppose  this 
idea. 

In  its  report  the  subcommittee  sum- 
marizes these  replies  from  the  Gover- 
nors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  Included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remsu-ks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee,  imder  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones,  has  per- 
formed a  most  useful  task  and  has  pro- 
vided the  Congress  with  Information 
helpful  to  the  Congress  in  better  under- 
standing the  viewpoint  of  the  States  In 
consideration  of  any  Federal  program 
dealing  with  air  and  water  pollution. 

When  the  Water  Quality  Act  was  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  In  1963, 1  wrote 
the  Governors  of  each  State  to  solicit 
their  opinions  and  comments  on  this  bill, 
for  it  was  my  view  that  their  comments 
should  be  given  very  close  attention  by 
the  Congress  in  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture. I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  In 
many  cases  the  Governors  had  not  been 
consulted  and  in  those  cases  In  which 
they  were  consulted,  they  had  expressed 
views  in  direct  opposition  to  many  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  bill.  As  a  result 
the  House  approved  several  important 
amendments  to  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  which  Incorporated  the  views 
of  the  Governors.  The  House  subcom- 
mittee has  performed  a  valuable  service 
to  the  Congress  by  obtaining  the  Gover- 
nors' viewpoints  on  particular  methods 
of  dealing  with  pollution  and  bringing 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

On  February  1,  I  Introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Randolph  a  bill. 
S.  2857,  which  is  designed  to  provide  an 
Incentive  for  Industry  to  purchase  and 
Install  equipment  needed  to  combat  air 
and  water  pollution,  with  the  following 
cosponsors:  Senators  ALLorr,  Javits, 
KucHiL,  Lausche,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Pearson,  Saltonstall.  and  Scott.  My 
bill  increases  the  present  Investment 
credit  from  7  to  14  percent  with  respect 
to  the  costs  of  such  equipment.    In  the 
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88th  Congress,  this  bill  was  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  by  Senator  Ribicott.  who  has  taken 
Kreat  Interest  in  the  subject  and  has 
proposed  economic  Incentives  to  Industry 
so  as  to  provide  effective  methods  for 
controlling  and  eliminating  pollution. 
The  Senate  voted  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, but  the  amendment  was  dropped 
:n  the  ensuing  conference  with  the 
House.  On  April  1  of  last  year.  Senator 
RiBicoFT  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1670,  which 
would  encourage  the  abatement  of  water 
and  air  pollution  by  permitting  com- 
panies to  depreciate  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses the  cost  of  this  equipment  over  a 
period  of  36  months. 

The  House  subcommittee  In  Its  report 
has  also  included  a  most  useful  sum- 
mary of  the  bills  introduced  in  past  Con- 
gresses through  the  1st  session  of  the 
89th  providing  tax  incentives  for  the 
construction  of  air  and  water  pollution 
facilities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  summary  be  Included  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  attitude  expressed  in 
the  House  subcommittee  report  that  a 
majority  of  the  Governors  favor  a  tax 
incentive  to  industry.  Although  the 
trend  In  legislation  seems  to  look  solely 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  initiate  a 
program  for  pollution  controls  through 
•.::c versed  financial  grants.  I  believe  that 
we  should  encourage  Industry  to  play  a 
greater  role.  For  I  believe  It  is  only 
proper  that  where  industries  purchase 
pxpeasive  equipment  and  facilities  to  re- 
duce pollution— which  facilities  bring  no 
financial  return  on  their  capital  invest- 
ment to  Industry,  but  are  devoted  to  the 
greater  public  purpose  and  benefit — that 
a  portion  of  that  cost  should  be  borne  by 
the  public  through  the  tax  mechanism. 
ExHiBrr  1 
•  •  •  •  • 

4  Oovernors  generally  approve  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Pederal  Government  should 
provide  tax  Incentives  to  help  Industry  abate 
water  pollution. 

To  ascertain  the  Oovemors"  views  on  Fed. 
eral  tax  incentives  to  encourage  Industry  to 
abate  pollution,  the  conamlttee  asked: 

(d)  Should  the  Pederal  Oovemment  pro- 
vide tax  relief  or  other  incentives  to  Indus- 
try In  addition  to.  or  Instead  of.  the  State 
Incentives  to  accelerate  water  pollution  con- 
trol? If  such  Incentives  were  provided,  what 
should  be  their  nature  and  amounts,  and 
how  should  they  be  distributed  or  admin- 
istered? 

In  general,  the  State  Oovemors  favored 
Federal  tax  Incentives  for  this  purpose,  and 
saw  no  conflict  between  a  Federal  tax  In- 
centives program  and  any  similar  State  pro- 
gi-ams. 

The  responses  received  by  the  committee 
indicate : 

( a )  Thirty  Governors  favor  Pederal  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  Industry  in  accelerating 
water  pollution  control,  Including  seven 
States  which  mentioned  various  qualifica- 
tions. 

(b)  Four  Governors  urge  more  study. 

(c)  Eight  Governors  oppose  this  Idea. 
The    Ooveraora'    responses    to    the    above 

question  are  set  forth  In  appendix  D.    Illus- 
trative comments  are  set  forth  below. 


Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  of  Utah  stated : 
"If  a  tax  or  other  relief  system  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Incentive  to  Industry  to  attain 
adequate  pollution  abatement.  It  should  be 
at  the  Pederal  level — that  la,  applicable  to 
aU  States. 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  incenUves 
applied  uneqioally  across  the  Nation  could  be 
a  deciding  factor  In  location  of  new  Indus- 
tries. In  the  past  some  local  governments  In 
Utah  have  used  a  similar  device  to  attract 
Industry  by  offering  to  allow  sewer  connec- 
tions without  charge.  Heavy  waste  loads 
Imposed  on  treatment  plants  by  this  means 
have  proved  to  be  unreasonably  burdensome, 
making  this  approach  unsatisfactory." 

Gov.  Roger  D.  Branlgln  of  Indiana  siig- 
gested: 

"I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  tax  relief  or  Incentives.  These 
should  be  In  addition  to  State  Incentives. 
Tax  relief  should  be  provided  for  the  total 
cost  of  nonproductive  facilities  constructed 
for  the  control  of  water  pollution.  The 
owner  should  verify  the  cost  of  such  facilities 
to  the  agency  responsible  for  administering 
the  tax  laws." 

Gov.  Charles  L.  Terry.  Jt.,  of  Delaware 
stressed  the  granting  of  tax  Incentives  for 
small  plants: The  Pederal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  tax  relief,  especially  for 
sniall  and  marginal  industries.  This  relief 
should  take  Into  account  byproduct  recovery 
methods  when  applied  as  a  pollution  control 
measure.  For  most  small  marginal  indus- 
tries the  capital  outlay  for  waste  treatment 
Installations  Is  nonproductive." 

Gov.  Samuel  P.  Ooddard  of  Arizona  indi- 
cated   federally    provided    Incentives    might 

give   the  States   a  new  tool: It  is 

conceivable  that  such  tax  relief  provided  at 
the  Pederal  level  might  be  of  real  assistance 
to  us  In  convincing  certain  Industries  of  the 
need  for  treatment  faculties.  It  Is  our  opin- 
ion that  most  value  would  accrue  from  a 
system  which  would  make  the  cost,  or  a 
portion  of  the  cost,  of  such  facilities  directly 
deductible." 

It  may  be  significant  that  the  four  Gov- 
ernors who  provided  the  subcommittee  with 
detailed  data  concerning  the  costs  of  their 
respective  State  Incentive  programs  (Gov- 
ernors Paubus  of  Arkaiuas;  King,  of  New 
Hampwhlre:'  Evans  of  Washington;  and 
Knowles  of  Wisconsin)  expressed  the  view 
that  additional  tax  Incentives  at  the  Pederal 
level  would  be  useful. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  of  California  called 
for  limits  to  such  tax  relief:  "•  •  •  Any 
fedMTtlly  financed  program  for  this  prirpoee 
should  be  limited  to  older  existing  Indus- 
tries where  compliance  with  necessary, 
modern  standards  would  cause  serloiis 
financial  problems." 

Gov.  Prank  B.  Morrison  of  Nebraska  sug- 
gested: "•  •  •  that  Public  Law  660  [the 
Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act]  should 
be  amended  to  give  Industry  the  seme  con- 
struction grants  as  municipalities  are  now 
given." 

Gov.  Daniel  J,  Evans  of  Washington  sug- 
gested a  three-point  program  Including  (1) 
grants,  (2)  increased  Investment  tax  credit 
for  programs  In  compliance  with  State  pro- 
grams, and  (3)  Increased  tax  writeoff  for 
capital  costs. 

Gov.  "nm  Babcock  of  Montana  cited  this 
reason  for  opposing  tax  relief:  "In  Montana 
our  industries  have  alreculy  provided  waste 
treatment  facUltlee  and  the  majority  of  these 
Industries,  particularly  where  the  wastes  are 
large  tn  volume  and  could  be  damaging  to 
our  streams,  have  provided  high  degrees  of 
treatment.  To  offer  tax  relief  as  an  Incentive 
at  this  time  would  penalize  those  that  have 
done  as  they  should  and  reward  those  that 
have  been  reluctant  or  noncooperaUve." 

In  opposing  Federal  tax  Incentives  to  In- 
dustry, Governor  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma  said 
that  no  one  has  the  right  to  pollute  a  natural 
reoource    belonging    to    all.    and    Governor 


Hu^es  of  New  Jersey  said  It  Is  "dllBcult  to 
Jufittfy  paying  Industry  to  do  what  Is  re- 
quired by  law  In  the  Interest  of  protecting 
the  public  health  and  the  economic  environ- 
ment  of  the  State." 

Appckdiz  D — TrxT  or  Responses  to  thx 

Qttestion  on  Pedkrai,  Tax  Incentives 

question 

Should  the  Ptederal  Government  provide 
tax  relief  or  other  Incentives  to  Industry 
tn  addition  to,  or  Instead  of.  the  State  in- 
centives to  accelerate  water  pollution  con- 
trol? If  such  Incentives  were  provided,  what 
should  be  their  nature  and  amounts,  and 
how  should  they  be  distributed  or  ad- 
ministered? 

RESPONSES 

D-1.  Alabama 
As  you  know,  we  In  Governor  Wallaces  ad- 
ministration do  not  believe  In  any  more  Ped- 
eral control  of  business  and  State  affairs  than 
Is  absolutely  necessary;  however,  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  the  Pederal  Government  pro- 
viding a  tax  Incentive  to  accelerate  water  pol- 
lution control,  such  as  special  treatment  on 
the  Federal  Income  tax  of  any  amounts  ex- 
pended by  Industry  to  construct  antipollu- 
tion facilities. 

I,  of  course,  would  not  be  In  a  position  to 
state  the  exact  nature  and  amount  of  such 
income  tax  Incentives.  I  am  sure  that  this 
would  require  careful  study  by  tax  experu 
and  engineers. 

D-2.  Alaska 

Continuation  of  the  comparative  study  of 

the  effluent  charge  system  and  tax  IncenUves 

appears  advisable  to  evaluate  these  divergent 

approaches  to  the  control  of  water  pollution. 

D-3.  Arizona 

It  Is  conceivable  that  such  tax  relief  pro- 
vided at  the  Federal  level  might  be  of  real 
assistance  to  us  In  convincing  certain  In- 
dustries of  the  need  for  treatment  facilities. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  most  value  would 
accrue  from  a  system  which  would  make  the 
cost,  or  a  portion  of  the  cost,  of  such  facili- 
ties directly  deductible. 

D~4.  Arkansas 
Based  on  the  experience  with  the  severance 
tax  credit  legislation.  It  appears  quite  feasible 
to  provide  Incentive  or  tax  relief  to  acceler- 
ate the  abatement  of  gross  pollution  In  those 
cases  where  abatement  costs  exceed  the  fl- 
nanclal  ability  of  those  responsible  because 
of  volume,  concentration,  or  technical  limi- 
tations of  conventional  treatment  methods. 
On  the  Ouachita  River  alone,  this  program 
has  resulted  In  a  1963  salt  content  tliat  was 
2,350,000  pounds  less  than  the  1958  content; 
the  stream  Is  now  usable  the  year  round  for 
water  supply.  Should  some  categories  of 
Industrial  operations  pose  a  similar  problem 
at  the  national  level,  a  similar  approach  by 
the  Pederal  Government  would  appear  rea- 
sonable. It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  extend 
this  conclusion  to  all  Industrial  operations 
In  view  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing philosophies  that  (1)  waste  treatment 
is  a  legitimate  part  of  manufacturing  or  proc- 
essing operation  and  should  be  treated  as  all 
other  parts;  or  (2)  waste  treatment  Is  a  non- 
productive part  of  an  Industrial  operaUon 
and  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  or  al- 
lowed an  accelerated  depreciation  on  the  nec- 
essary capital  expenditures  for  treatment. 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  Public  Law 
660  grant  program  In  accelerating  the  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities proves  the  potential  of  Incen- 
tive techniques.  Here,  however,  purely  public 
funds  are  involved  at  the  local  and  Pederal 
levels.  Certainly,  any  Federal  Incentive  of- 
fered to  Industry  for  a  solution  of  a  naUonal 
problem  should  be  additive  to  any  State  In- 
centives which  are  utilized  for  the  solution  of 
State  level  problems. 
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Z>-6.  CaUlomia 

I  fully  recognloe  and  sympathize  with  the 
vastly  different  problem  of  older  Industry  in 
the  East.  Without  doubt,  the  cost  of  mod- 
ern treatment  facilities  for  old  plants  on 
"sensitive"  water  courses  would  simply  force 
many  of  them  out  of  the  competitive  mar- 
ket. Because  of  the  Importance  of  theee 
older  Industrial  plants  to  local  communities, 
some  financial  Incentives  may  be  clearly  In 
the  public  interest.  I  do  not,  however,  be- 
lieve that  public  funds  should  be  used  as  an 
inducement  to  new  Industry  to  Incorporate 
the  most  modem  available  treatment  facili- 
ties necessary  to  attain  appropriate  water 
quality  standards.  This  simply  must  be  one 
of  the  costs  of  doing  business  In  our  Increas- 
ingly complex  environment. 

In  stimmary,  a  State  program  of  tax  relief 
or  other  financial  Inducements  for  industrial 
pollution  control  does  not  appear  warranted 
In  California  at  the  present  time.  Any  Fed- 
erally financed  program  for  this  purpose 
should  be  limited  to  older,  existing  Indus- 
tries where  compliance  with  necessary,  mod- 
em standards  would  cause  serious  financial 
problems. 

D-6.  Colorado 

Yes,  both  Federal  and  State  governments 
(bould  provide  Incentives  to  Industry 
through  tax  relief. 

D~7.  Connecticut 

I  believe  that  incentives  should  be  pro- 
vided to  Industries  and  also  to  municipali- 
ties to  encourage  the  Installation  of  pollu- 
tion control  equipment. 

I  would  prefer  to  await  the  report  of  our 
dean-water  task  force  before  forming  opin- 
ions as  to  the  specific  form  of  Ixicentive  and 
how  It  should  be  financed. 

In  attacking  a  problem  as  broad  as  pollu- 
tion, I  tend  to  favor  the  cooperative  munlcl- 
pal-State-Pederal  approach,  each  level  of 
government  contributing  a  share. 

D-9.  Delaware 

Tes.  The  Federal  Government  should 
provide  tax  relief,  especially  for  small  and 
marginal  Industries.  This  relief  should  take 
into  account  byproduct  recovery  methods 
when  applied  as  a  pollution  control  measure. 
Por  most  small  marginal  Industries  the  cap- 
ital outlay  for  waste  treatment  Installations 
Is  nonproductive. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  our  view  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Oovemment  should  offer  aid  to  encourage 
industry  to  establish  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities voluntarily.  Such  aids  should  be 
sponsored  by  the  Pederal  Government.  It  Is 
our  feeling  that  a  type  of  Incentive  such  as 
that  enacted  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  Industry  and 
would  achieve  the  best  results.  The  amount 
0*  the  credit  must,  of  course,  be  determined 
by  Congress  but  we  feel  that  the  subject  Is 
of  so  much  Importance  that  a  credit  at  least 
equal  to  the  7-percent  Investment  Incentive 
credit  would  be  well  Justified.  While  we 
luve  not  determined  the  matter  on  an  ex- 
haustive basis,  a  credit  against  Pederal  In- 
come taxes  would.  In  our  opinion,  be  pref- 
erable to  any  rapid  amortization  deduction 
which  could  be  offered. 

The  condition  for  allowance  of  credit 
thould  not  be  so  cumbersome  as  to  dis- 
courage industries  from  obtaining  it.  We 
thiak  that  a  properly  drawn  law  would  per- 
»^t  the  Internal  Revenue  Serrlce  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  facility  would  con- 
•tltute  a  pollution  control  faculty  for 
purposes  of  allowing  the  credit. 
D-9.  Florida 

1  can  otUy  say  as  Governor  that  I  beUere 
»e  pollution  ot  SUte  waters  is  essentially  a 
state  problem  and  should  be  left  to  the 
States  to  solve,  with  the  exception  that  swne 
™jeral  regulaUons  may  be  necessary  for 
"vers  and  bodies  of  water  that  embrace  mcwe 
"*»»  a  single  State.     Without  baving  made 


a  full  study  of  the  queeticm.  I  would  be  In- 
clined to  support  some  provision  for  FederaJ 
tax  reUef  or  some  other  incentive  to  Indus- 
try to  accelerate  water  pollution  control. 
D-10.  Georgia 

We  have  advocated  that  incentives  be  pro- 
vided to  Industry  from  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  We  believe  this  should  be 
some  form  of  tax  exemption  or  low-lnterest- 
rate  loans  for  installation  of  waste  treatment 
faciUties. 

D-11.  HawaH 

Hawaii,  however,  Is  unique  among  the 
States  in  that  we  have  no  river  or  lake  sys- 
tems that  are  in  any  sense  comparable  to 
the  mainland  situation  where  many  States 
may  be  affected  by  pollution  of  a  single 
river. 

Our  domestic  water  requirements  are  al- 
most entirely  served  from  artesian  sources; 
not  from  rivers  or  lakes. 

We  do  have  some  pollution  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  discharge  of  sugar  planta- 
tion WEiste  material  into  some  of  our  streams, 
and  into  the  ocean,  with  the  result  that  the 
material  In  many  areas  covers  the  beaches 
with  cane  waste  and  sediment.  But  this  is 
a  local  problem  which  can  be  handled  at  the 
State  level. 

I  offer  the  foregoing  Information  merely  to 
Indicate  that  our  experience  in  this  State 
does  not  appear  to  be  applicable  to  the  prob- 
lems under  consideration  by  your  committee. 
That  is  why  we  did  not  oomment  on  pro- 
posed incentives  or  effluent  charges  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  (d)  and  (b). 

Despite  Hawaii's  fortunate  conditions 
which  relieve  our  State  from  Involvement  in 
this  problem  area.  I  recognize  the  national 
and  Interstate  Importance  of  this  matter 
and  certainly  commend  the  thorough  meas- 
ures which  you  and  your  conamlttee  are 
taking  to  develop  adequate  and  pertinent 
information. 

X)-X2.  Idaho 

[SuBcoMMrmcK  Note. — The  Governor's  let- 
ter did  not  answer  ttiis  question.] 

D-13.  lUinoU 

(SuBCOMunm  Nor*. — The  Governor's  let- 
ter did  not  answer  this  question.] 

D-14.  Indiana 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  {Mvvide  tax  relief  or  Incentives. 
These  should  be  In  addition  to  State  incen- 
tives. Tax  relief  should  be  provided  for  the 
total  cost  of  nonproductive  faculties  con- 
structed for  the  control  of  water  pollution. 
The  owner  should  verify  the  cost  of  such 
facilities  to  the  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
cainlsterlng  the  tax  laws. 

D-1 5.  Iowa 
In  regard  to  paragraph  (d)  concerning  tax 
relief  or  other  incentives  to  industry  to  ac- 
celerate water  pollution  control,  you  may 
recall  a  letter  to  you  dated  January  18,  1964, 
from  Mr.  Paul  J.  Houser,  director  of  our  State 
department  of  health  engineering  division, 
in  which  he  states,  "•  •  •  we  have  consist- 
ently been  strong  advocates  of  aid  to  the 
smaller  industries  such  as  creameries  and 
cheese  factories,  for  financing  waste  treat- 
ment or  other  pollution  control  facilltlee. 
particularly  when  such  Indiistrtes  are  not 
connected  to  municipal  sewers.  In  some 
cases,  the  cost  of  providing  such  faculties  is  ■ 
almost  prohibitive.  Furthernaore,  those  in- 
dustries connected  to  a  municipal  sewer  re- 
ceive indirect  benefits  from  a  construction 
grant  to  the  municipality  tinder  provisions  of 
the  Pederal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act. 
Thus,  the  Industry  with  separate  waste  dis- 
posal Is  handicapped  to  some  extent  com- 
petitively. Over  a  period  of  years,  there  have 
been  several  bills  in  Congress  providing  tot 
an  early  tax  writeoff  on  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Whether  this  is  the  answer,  we  are 
not  qualified  to  say.  However,  some  finan- 
cial assistance  should  be  provided,  and  since 


the  Fedwal  Government  is  already  in  the 
business  o<  providing  aid  to  municlpaUtles 
and  the  Industries  therein,  it  would  appear 
that  the  aid  to  the  other  industries  should 
come  from  the  same  source."  This  letter  was 
In  answer  to  your  request  for  information 
concerning  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram in  Iowa.  Later  at  your  committee 
bearing  in  Kansas  City.  Mo..  May  22-23.  1964. 
Mr.  Hoiiser  expressed  this  same  opinion  in 
his  statement. 

D~16.  Kansas 
It  appears  that  any  prop>osal  to  provide  tax 
relief  or  other  tax  incentives  on  the  Pederal 
level  to  encourage  the  acceleration  of  Indus- 
trial pollution  control  should  be  carefuUy 
studied.  Any  such  measure  should  be 
weighed  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  present 
State  pollution  abatement  programs  as  well 
as  being  considered  In  the  context  of  the 
present  Federal-State  tax  structure.  Atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  study  of  the  present 
tax  status  of  Industrial  research  which  Is 
directed  toward  improvement  of  pollution 
abatement  as  well  as  to  the  tax  status  of 
Industrial  capital  Improvements  which  are 
wholly,  or  In  part,  aimed  at  decreasing  the 
amount  of  pollutants  contributed  by  a  given 
Industry.  Joint  Federal.  State,  and  private 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possible 
effects  of  any  proposed  tax  measures. 

D-17.  Kentucky 
It  is  impossible  to  give  a  "Tes"  or  "No" 
answer  to  a  question  such  as  this.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  incentives 
should  be  given  in  order  to  meet  the  basic 
minimum  requirements  of  a  water  poUutlon 
act.  If  this  Is  to  encourage  degree  of  treat- 
ment beyond  basic  minimum  standards,  then 
it  should  be  considered  in  light  of  such  re- 
quirement. Th«  nature  and  amounts  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  stringency  of  the 
requirements  beyond  the  minimum. 

D-IS.  l,ouisiana 

In  response  to  this  item,  I  quote  from  cor- 
respondence from  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Louisiana's  In- 
dustrial Development  Board.  "I  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide  tax 
relief  or  any  other  Incentives  to  Industry  to 
accelerate  water  pc^lutlon  control." 

D~I9.  Maine 
Ttie  Federal  Oovemment  could,  of  course, 
provide  tax  relief  In  the  form  of  quick  write- 
offs and  for  some  Ume  the  Industries  of  this 
area  leaned  toward  this  solution  exclusively. 
However,  during  the  past  year  or  two  there 
appears  to  be  a  shift  to  favoring  some  more 
direct  form  of  aid.  It  would  be  tn  some  ways 
difficult  to  Justify  direct  aid  to  a  manu- 
facturing company  whose  waste  Is  contami- 
nating a  stream,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  little  difference  from  assistance  to  com- 
munities. Wet  Industry  in  Maine's  larger 
categories  appears  to  be  able  to  finance  re- 
covery processes  more  readily  than  destruc- 
tive processes  even  though  the  cost  may  be 
many  times  higher.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  financing  and 
of  operation  as  well  the  eventual  good  of  the 
poUutlon  abatement  program  it  would  be 
better  to  encotirage  municipal  systems  to 
acconunodate  the  wastes  of  their  industries 
In  every  practicable  case,  perhaps  modlfyli^ 
or  extending  present  statute  to  do  so. 

D-20.  Maryland 

We  would  consider  a  system  of  "tax  relief 
or  other  incentives  to  industry  •  •  •  to  ac- 
celerate water  pollution  control,"  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  to  be  highly  de- 
sirable and  very  helpful  in  achieving  Im- 
proved water  poUutlon  abatement  In  Mary- 
land. These  Incentives  should  be  in  nddltlon 
to  any  incentives  provided  by  the  State  in 
accelerating   water   pollution   control. 

One  possible  procedure  for  such  Federal  In- 
centives would  be  permission  granted  to 
Industry  to  depreciate,  more   rapidly  than 
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p«RnNted  »t  preMnt,  baDdtafi.  f— aiu—  and 
e4TntP*BMrt  ptirdUMd,   wJiUiMit«<  «ad   in- 

^taiied  to  co«trol  wmtar  pollvtloti — provltlcd 
•nat    tic    purpoac    of  aucb    eqiilpin>nt    and 

•ri->j  ■riir»s  w«»  so  cr-ifl^r'  ->-•  :,'i^  ^tatc    nc»;i-r 
pouuiion  oontrol   »««'nr 

D-2t    MaaaacKuaetts 

fScaooMMimz  Not*. — SiihcomnUttee  did 
not  r«c«iT«  va.  »na-mv  to  Ita  Utter  at  Rovein- 
ber  17,  1965.  and  lU  followup  letter  oi  Jan- 
uary 10.  1906.  at  tUn«  o<  printing  ] 

I  im  1 '-. f-T •>!.» :n e' V  -vts  .rf<!^  !  tint  tax  !•- 
r^f  !^  r*»fl3r»rm^'V  ^r  ..I  1»iSi -n  ;•  :■»  and  I  cxpseC 
th-!'  ■><»yt^.i'::  n  -.-•  -r  ,  ,-ii'  ^<j-  .t  r«Mif  May  tM 
!r.'-  ><i'i'-»'i  ■  'h-  '  <<;•  --»-^si.  r  the  legUlK- 
••:-••      I  w     '.)   -h'    --    -  ■'■    p.-.ie:  il  tax  relief 

:  i.Ti  iw^r"-  that  there  are  certafn  Inherent 
priM^ms  in  tax  exemp>tlona  of  this  natur* 
x'-fr?  gome  faclHtles  may  sanre  oth«T  pnr- 
po-es  as  well  as  waste  treatment  Howevwr, 
I  beMevc  these  problerrta  can  be  »de<ruat«ly 
coped  Tltb  by  the  admlntetratlre  agency. 
D-23.  Minnetota 

Thin  !■  *  matlrr  ot  poUcy  which  can  b»  r«- 
•oived  iniv  ii'.*T  "arcful  study.  I  bcliev* 
that  aiir  prr  poHai  wblch  baa  th«  potential  tot 
t.  •'-''  trri  w .iter  poll aUon  ecmtrol  tncludiag 
t-di  .-e..e;  ,.:.a  other  locentlVM  to  Industry, 
should  b«  given  serious  and  carerul  consider- 
ation. I  would  eatrtlon,  hc/weTw.  that  nnlcss 
^nj  penaltten  that  might  be  Inaposed  on  IB- 
dnstry  exceed  the  cost  of  polfrrtlon  control, 
!mpo«mon  of  »ueh  penalttes  ml(fht  hare  th« 
effect  of  dehiytng  control  mearures  where  la- 
d'jstry  electa  to  pay  the  penaltlea  rather  than 
trT«-t->H  the  necemary  eorttroJ  facllltl««  I 
a-oMfd  also  eatrtlon  that  In  estabMshing  any 
tnr-ritlTea  or  tax  relief,  eare  must  be  taken 
to  instire  that  poHutlon  control  remains  th« 
primary  rwrpoaMWltty  of  the  ln<riwtry  In- 
volved and  the  iBcettttTM  aboKld  not  become 
a  davica  tor  merely  traitaf erring  an  Uuttistry's 
respcusihUlty  to  the  ttLXfmjmt*. 

D-i4.   UUwtllt^ 

It  wonW  be  well  for  the  federal  Oorem- 
ment  to  permit  IrKfmrtry  a  rapid  depredation 
charge  orer  a  period  of  years  at  the  option  of 
the  Industry 

D^iS.  MHaoMTi 

Inawtrv   in   thta  Stat*  hm  not  vetoed  to 
u»    »n    optRi  ^n    concarmng    tax    tacMitlTas: 
»cr<^rdi.".<iT     we     have     no    InloraMtloa    on 
which  '.■■  oaae  an  answer  to  yoor  qomtlozi. 
/V25    Afontona 

In  Montana  our  Induatrlea  have  already 
provided  waste  treatment  faciUtlea  and  the 
majority  oi  theae  Industries,  particularly 
where  the  wattes  are  lorga  in  volvuxu  ajid 
could  be  damaging  to  our  •treoma,  have  pro- 
vided high  dagrecs  of  Ueatmeat.  To  offer 
•ax  reller  as  an  IncenUve  at  thla  Ume  would 
penalize  thoaa  that  have  done  aa  they  should, 
and  reward  those  that  have  been  reluctant  or 
noncooperatlve. 

0~27.  ttfbrmakm 
V  In  m»r  optnlon  that  tax  relief  shouM  be 
PT-  .-irted  -..J  indnetry  aa  aa  iBoe&tlve  to  pro- 
rin>-  tx>th  air  aad  water  p««v«ion  control 
mca(..i.r-,  ir>d  that  Pcrblle  Law  9S0  dMttM  b* 
am«>n,i^l  -o  i^vn  Uid«stry  tlie  swne  coa- 
struc'vion  srr-i ••!  is  munlclpauties  are  how 
given 

O^S.  Nevadm 
1'«  -^  <  >>  .nx  sourcea  are  aalaa  and  uaa 
tai  and  i.  property  tax.  probably  not  amen- 
able lo  til  liK-entlre  tax  of  thte  kind.  If  a 
•^\x.  were  appa--<i  •  -i..^  -i;.,  r^  -Seeted 
a;ter  appropriHU»  .>-v  .^;,  „•;  u.*jii!_„j  a  peo- 
Aity  type  ciojr^^  <^  j .  .;  ,i  n,  irrlbkBt  to  the 
SXj  .ut-er  ln-u*>:>»  ii,t..,i!  to  w»  h*ve  WiMrw 
the.'?  ,.<  iUAd*.;  j,np  i';j„:.  —  aln^ai.  It  la  * 
con-.munity  *t,i.  .,  ^  .i,r«,ay  ao  *"»"t*e"y 
SMYsaed  utit:  siii^.  a  tAz  would,  on  a  Stat* 
>«vei,  oe  dLffiuu.;.  u>  f^fffgij,    Tba  tax  "^'jht  b* 


■<  p'-nalty  providing  funds  to  make  the  coo- 
nectlons  asoaaaary,  but  this  could  better  be 
aecompBabed  fcy  creating  an  improvement 
dlstrle*  aad  Mamatlmg  tJie  eooacctkn  with 
revenue  bonds. 

D-i3.  Nev  HmmpaUire 
While   we  consider   that  Industrial   waste 

tr»  Xmrr:'.  - i^fslti  m  general  ahonld  be  satla- 
"co  :n  r.h»  :r,  :nic*pal  sywteca.  we  also  reaUwe 
Ui^;;  .A^cad.v^i^  Aiiae  where  ln|>Iant  treatoMnt 
must  be  provided  before  discharging  to  the 
municipal  collecttoai  fadlltlae.  If  the  cost 
of  Inplant  treatnoeat  te  laXaot,  there  la  no 
real  problem,  but.  U  nukjcr.  it  uukj  well  de- 
velop that  small  Lndustriea  ca&not  alTord  to 
abaorto  the  total  cost  ot  such  XacUltlea.  In 
these  situations  U  would  seem  that  the  moat 
equitable  means  of  relief  is  through  an  ac- 
celerated depredation  schedule,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  To  meet  varying 
clrcumst.'^nces.  industry  should  be  allowed 
to  elect  the  period  over  which  the  depreda- 
tion wUl  be  spread,  perhaps  anywhere  from 
1  to  6  yexrs  would  be  a  reasonable  approach. 
D-iO.  H€W  Jersey 
To  date,  however,  there  has  not  been  strf- 
flrlent  sentiment  fn  favor  of  such  propoettia 
to  effeet  any  legislative  enactments  along 
these  lines. 

There  appears  to  be  eonstderable  room  for 
debate  on  this  isatie.     One  form  of  opposition 
Is  to  the  effect  that  It  Is  dlfflcutt  to  Justify 
fwrlh*  Indtietry   to  do  what  Is  re<itjtred   by 
law  In  the  Intereet  of  protecting  the  public 
health  and  the  economic  environment  of  the 
State.     On   the  other  band  there  Is  consld- 
•rab4e  sentiment  to  the  effeet  that  some  ta- 
eentlve    (tax   relief   or  otherwise)    might  be 
well  worth  the  Investment  In  order  to  acceler- 
ate water  pollution  control.     The  problem  In 
a  State  such  as  New  Jersey  Is  cofnpilcated  by 
the  fact  that  aaairy  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  Lnvested  by  indiistry  for  water  pollutloa 
control  projects  during  the  past  35  years  or 
so.     Some  of  the  waate-wster  treatment  fa- 
cUltlea   oonstmeted   during    this    period    lor 
Industrial  waste  treatnent  ajod  dispoaal  re- 
main In  operation  and  continue  to  be  effec- 
tive.    Others  have  become  outmoded  and  In- 
efrectlve  aad  muat  be  replaced  or  expanded 
or   otherwise  modified.     There  is  a   farther 
factor      which      apparently      would      apply 
throughout  the  country,  not  merely  In  the 
highly   Industrialized    States    such    aa    New 
Jersey.     I  refer  to  the  local  significance  of  the 
discharge  of  poRuUng  materials.     To  lllua- 
trate,  the  discharge  of  a  million  gallons  of  a 
waste  of  a  certain  concentration  Into  a  very 
small   stream  would  be  of  much  more  sig- 
nificance   than    the   discharge   of   the   same 
waste  Into  a  very  large  stream.     Obviously. 
the    Investment   required   to   effeet   the    de- 
sirable and  neceaaary  degree  of  treatment  in 
the  formar  altuatloo  could  be  many   tiaies 
greater   than   m   the  latter   ease.     Inherent, 
therefore,  la  a  tremendous  advantage  or  dls- 
advantaga    to    eooopeUUve    InduatrlM    de- 
pending  upon   their   locaUon   In  relation   to 
the  volume  of  leeeUlng  waters  available  for 
effluent   dilution.     Thla   problem   Is    furthcr 
complicated  by  the  uae  to  which  the  receiving 
waters  are  expected   to  be  put  downstreaaa 
from  points  oX  discharge  of  eSluenu.     Tbte 
factor  la  siihject  to  chax^  ao  that  It  la  be- 
yond  thj  control  of  Industry.     Industry,  of 
courae.  has  a  choice  of  kx^Uon*  before  be- 
coming eatnhilahed.  but  one*  astahllahed.  It 
has  llttla  or  no  control  over  factors  of  aa- 
vlronmaat  such  as  I  relate. 


D-Xt.  Mew  Mexico 
It  may  be  desirable  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  tax  relief  or  other  fn- 
centivee  to  Industry  to  accelerate  water 
polhrUon  control.  As  New  Mexico  Income 
tax  laws  are  baaed  on  Federal  Income  tax 
laws  and  regulations,  any  deduction  pro- 
vided by  Federal  income  tax  laws  would 
reault  in  proporUonate  teductioos  in  State 
Inconae  tax  liability. 


i>-32.  Mew  Toric 

I  have  repeatedly  snggeated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  tax  Incentives  In 
addition  to  and  similar  to  those  enacted  by 
the  State  under  the  State  corporau  fran- 
ehlse  tax  aa  part  of  the  pure  waters  prognm 
Such  a  Federal  tax  incentive  should  take 
the  form  of  a  1-year  depreciation  writeoff  for 
new  Industrial  waate  treatment  fact  11  ties 
under  the  Federal  corporate  iocome  tax 
I>-33.  fforth  CaTotina 

We  beUeve  the  provisions  of  chapter  llOO 
have  proven  beneficial  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina water  pollution  control  program  as  well 
aa  to  the  industries  which  have  been  re- 
quired to  provide  coetly  waste  Ueatment 
works.  It  la  also  believed  that  Federal  leg- 
lalatioQ  of  a  similar  nature  would  prove 
beneOcial  and  would  recognize  the  problems 
of  industry  In  this  area  of  activity.  The 
State  has  In  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
support  the  passage  of  sUnUar  legislation  by 
the  Congreaa. 

D~34.  Morth  Dakata 
This  department  brtieves  It  far  better  to 
provide  tax  relief  or  other  incentives  to  In- 
dustry for  construction  and  operation  of 
adequate  water  pollution  control  treatment 
works  than  to  tax  water  polluters  it  la 
conceivable  that  some  industry  might  pre- 
fer to  pay  tax  for  discharge  of  wastes  than 
construct  a  treatment  plant.  This  might 
be  especially  true  In  certain  wastes  that  are 
very  difficult  to  treat  (such  as  wastes  from 
food  processing,  sugarbeet  plants,  and  cheese 
plants). 

D-3S.  Ohio 
I  regret  that  It  la  not  appropriate  for  the 
Governor  to  make  the  specific  comments  you 
request  at  this  time  as  their  subject  matter 
lies  In  the  area  with  reapect  to  which  be  has 
aaked  for  advice  from  the  Ohio  Water  Com- 
mission. To  do  as  you  request  would  in 
effect  nullify  the  assignment  given  to  the 
Ohio  Water  Conmilsslon. 

D-3B.  Oklahoma 

We  feel  that  neither  the  State  or  Federal 
Oovernment  should  provide  Incentives  to  In- 
dustry to  clean  up  or  prevent  poUutloa.  Out 
poaitloa  Is  that  no  individual  or  corporatloo 
has  a  legal  right  to  Impair  or  destroy  a 
natural  resouice  in  the  conduct  of  his  ac- 
tivities. 

J>-37.  Oregcm, 

We  have  vigorously  resisted  efforts  to 
"icgallae"  such  pollution,  either  through 
catabUshment  at  so-called  "efltuent  charges" 
or  tax  incentives. 

D-39.  Pennsylvania 
The  sanitary  water  board  has  always  fa- 
vored tax  relief  for  Industrial  waate  faculties. 
Some  consideration  might  also  be  given  to 
Federal  Incentives  or  regional  pollutlonal 
abatement  efforts,  such  as  are  being  carried 
out  In  the  Gentian  Cenossenschaften. 

D--39.  Bkode  laiatui 
The  question  of  Impoalng  such  controls  or 
giving  such  Ineentlves  can  be  cotnplex.  but 
I  believe  that  Industries,  especially  those 
isolated  from  poblk:  sewer  systetns.  should 
be  given  tax  relief  as  an  Incentive  for  the 
construction  of  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cflitlee.  Under  the  present  system  of  PWera! 
grants  to  municipalities.  Industries,  dis- 
charging their  waste  Into  a  munielpal  system 
enjoy  Indirectly  the  benefits  of  the  grant 
program,  where  those  Isolated  from  puMte 
sewer  systems  do  not. 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  think  It  best  that  any  move  along  theee 
lines  come  from  the  Federal  Oovernxaent. 
Because  of  the  limited  and  diverse  effect  on 
State  taxaa,  tax  relief  must  be  granted  on  a 
much  broader  base  than  the  States  can  offer. 
I  also  think  that  K  will  be  dlfflcult  politically 
for  a  State  which  may  be  In  competltiee  with 
other  Stataa  for  Indiat.-y  to  enact  and  en- 
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force  laws  that  may  be  effective.  Finally.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  If  it  were  serious  about  the 
problem,  to  Institute  controls  against  Statea 
and  mvmlclpalltlee  and  other  governmental 
instrumentalities  which  ought  to  be  Included 
that  were  polluting  public  waters. 

D-40.   South   Carolina 
If  fiuther  Federal  tax  relief  were  given  in- 
dustry. It  should  act  as  an  incentive  to  speed 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facillUee. 

£X-4i.  South  Dakota 

At  the  present  time  It  Is  our  thinking  that 
tax  relief  or  other  incentives  should  not  be 
provided  to  Industry  to  accelerate  water  pol- 
lution control.  South  Dakota  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  State  and,  while  we  have 
several  water-using  industriea  with  pollu- 
tion control  problems,  we  have  many  other 
Industries  such  as  feed  lots,  agrlcultiu-al  op- 
erations, such  as  fertilization,  pest  and  weed 
control  spraying,  and  similar  activities,  pol- 
lution from  which  (1)  is  a  factor  of  runoff 
from  rain  and  snow,  (3)  is  almost  impossible 
to  pinpoint  by  location  or  cause,  (3)  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  tax  relief  Incentives  as  control 
efforts.  We  feel  that  all  Industries,  agricul- 
tural and  otherwise,  should  be  treated  easen- 
Ually  alike.  We  are  not  particularly  agree- 
able to  the  general  idea  of  tax  relief  or  simi- 
lar incentive  for  pollution  control  because 
(1)  the  followup  poncing  action  Is  impracti- 
cal, (2)  tax  relief  qualifications  and  defini- 
tions for  all  Industry,  agricultural  and^her- 
wlae,  would  be  almost  impossible  of  admin- 
istration, (3)  equity  among  all  industriea 
cannot  be  envisioned  and  any  tax  relief  in- 
centives on  other  than  an  all -Industry  cover- 
age would  be  discriminatory,  and  (4)  kinds, 
sources,  and  intensity  of  pollution,  effects 
upon  water  users  generally,  and  public  in- 
terests vary  greatly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  question  of  who  Is  to  receive  tax  re- 
lief (pay  effluent  charges)  In  what  amount 
for  what  service  to  be  rendered  by  the  pol- 
luter from  (to)  what  administrative  orga- 
nization seems  to  be  Impractlcally  complex. 

It  seems  better.  In  our  viewpoint,  to  invest 
equivalent  net  dollars  (tax  relief  or  effluent 
charge  collections,  or  both,  leaa  administra- 
tion costs:  or  vice  versa)  in  present  pollution 
control  efforts. 

D-42.  Tennessee 

Tenneesee  is  In  favor  of  Federal  Income  tax 
relief  as  an  Incentive  to  industry  to  con- 
trol water  pollution.  This  relief  could  go  so 
far  as  to  permit  Industry,  for  corporate  in- 
come tax  piupoees.  to  charge  the  cost  of  non- 
productive waste  treatment  facilities  as 
expenses.  This  suggestion  was  a  specific  pro- 
posal of  the  National  Technical  Task  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Waste  in  1962. 
However,  as  you  know,  bills  providing  rapid 
amortization  of  industrial  waste  treatment 
'acuities  for  tax  purposes  have  been  proposed 
mwiy  times  in  Congress  without  success. 
I>-43.  Texas 

(SuBcoMMTmat  Notb. — Suboommlttee  did 
not  receive  an  answer  to  its  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1966,  and  its  followup  letter  of  Janu- 
M7  10.  1966,  at  time  of  printing.) 

D-44.  Utah 

The  question  of  Incentivee  to  industry  for 
»cceleration  of  water  poUutlon  controls  is  a 
dlfflcult  one  to  answer.  Adding  costs  of  nec- 
'«««ary  pollution  control  to  coat  of  product 
manufacture  would  appear  to  be  a  sotmd 
phUosophy.  but  if  It  falls  to  achieve  necea- 
»ry  protection  of  water  reaotm;es,  some- 
""ng  else  obviously  must  be  done.  Our  ex- 
perience in  Utah  Is  too  Umlted  to  date  to 
provide  us  with  a  definite  answer. 

If  a  tax  or  other  reUef  system  la  to  be 
considered  as  an  incentive  to  Industry  to 
»ttaln    adequate    poUution    abatement,    it 


should  be  at  the  Federal  level — that  la— ap- 
plicable to  all  States. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  incentives  ap- 
plied unequally  across  the  Nation  could  be 
a  deciding  factor  in  location  of  new  in- 
dustries. In  the  past  some  local  govern- 
ments in  Utah  have  tised  a  similar  device  to 
attract  industry  by  offering  to  allow  sewer 
connections  without  charge.  Heavy  waate 
loads  impoeed  on  treatment  plants  by  this 
means  have  proved  to  be  unreasonably  bur- 
densome, making  this  approach  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Z>-45.  Vermont 

(SuBcoumTTXx  NoTX. — Subcommittee  did 
not  receive  an  answer  to  Its  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1966,  and  its  followup  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  1966,  at  time  of  printing.] 

D~t6.  Virginia 
The  Virginia  Water  Control  Board  has  gen- 
erally opposed  grants  for  construction  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  faculties.  How- 
ever, since  this  prograzn  has  been  in  effect 
since  1956,  It  appears  that  some  consideration 
may  be  given  to  providing  Incentives  or  tax 
relief  for  industries,  existing  and  new,  that 
have  to  or  desire  to  construct  waste  treat- 
ment facilitlea.  This  tax  relief  might  be  on 
a  par  with  the  30-percent  grant  for  munici- 
palities, and  admlnlfitered  similarly  to  the 
Federal  water  pollution  control  grant  pro- 
gram, with  the  Virginia  State  Water  Control 
Board  recommending  the  Industry  or  in- 
dustries before  any  tax  relief  Is  allowed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

D-i?.  Washington 
Suggested  Incentives  Include — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal  con- 
struction grant  matching  fund  program  ad- 
ministered JolnUy  by  the  Federal  and  State 
water  pollution  control  authorities  with 
grants  to  be  approved  by  the  State  agencies 
when  proposed  projects  are  In  compliance 
with  State  programs  and  priorities  for  poUu- 
tlon control. 

2.  Increased  Investment  tax  credits  with 
programs  to  be  In  compUance  with  State 
programs  and  prlorlUes  for  poUution  control. 

3.  Increased  tax  writeoff  rates  for  capital 
costs  of  pollution  control  projects  incurred 
in  order  to  comply  with  State  programs  and 
priorities. 

Accurate  cost  estimates  for  construction  of 
new  pollution  control  faclUtles  by  industry 
are  not  presently  available  but  these  could 
amount  to  more  than  $20  mllUon  In  the 
State  of  Washington  during  the  next  10 
years. 

D-4a.  West  Virginia 

We  woxild  favor  a  Federal  tax  relief  for 
treatment  facilities  which  are  meeting  State, 
Interstate,  and  PederaJ  requirements.  The 
relief  should  be  subject  to  withdrawal  upon 
faUure  to  maintain  compliance  with  the 
standards  or  requirements.  Belief  should  be 
available  on  existing  treatment  plants  as  well 
aa  those  to  be  constructed  in  the  future. 

I>-4$.  Wisconsin 
Tax  relief  In  the  form  of  rapid  amortiza- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantially greater  incentive  than  does  the 
same  at  the  SUte  level.  Furthermore,  the 
shorter  the  amortization  period  the  greater 
the  incentive  due  to  greater  Immediate  tax 
savings  for  Industry. 

D-50.    Wyoming 
If  such  incentives  are  to  be  provided,  they 
should  be  provided  by  the  States  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Federal  Government. 

D-5I.    Guam 
[StJBCoiuaTTXK      NoTX. — The      Governor's 
letter  did  not  answer  this  question.] 

D-52.   Puerto  Bieo 
[SiTBCoiucrrm     Note. — The     Governor's 
letter  did  not  answer  this  question] 


ZtSS.    Samoa 

{StTBooMifiTTxx  Now. — Suboommlttec  did 
not  receive  an  answer  to  Its  letter  of  Nov.  17, 
1966,  at  time  of  printing. ] 

D-S4.  Virgin  Islands 
TTie  Federal  Government  should  provide 
tax  reUef  to  industry  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol instead  of  the  State.  This  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  "tax  writeoff"  within  6  yeara. 
The  amount  should  not  be  leas  than  30  per- 
cent nor  greater  than  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  waste  treatment  faculties.  The 
State  health  department  should  certify  the 
adequacy  of  the  treatment  f  aclUUea. 

SxKiBrr  a 

•  •  *  •  • 

Appxkdix  G — Bn.i.s  IrrrBOoucxD  u*  CoNoaoa 
To  Paovrnx  Tax  Incentivxs  roa  thb  Cok- 

BTRUCnON     OF    AlX     KKV    WaTXB     POLLUTION 

FACOrnxs,   77th   Congrxss   to  89th   Con- 
CRXS8,  IST  Session  (1946-Uaxch  1,  1966) 

SKVXNTT  -srvxNTH  coNcaisa 
None  found. 

BKVENTT-XIGHTH    CONCOtKBS 

None  found. 

SKVKNTT-NINTH    CONOkXaS 

S.  1536:  Mr.  KUgore;  November  I,  1945 
(referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance). 
In  order  to  encourage  the  prevention  c^ 
stream  poUution,  amounts  paid  for  plants 
for  the  treatment  of  Industrial  waste  may 
be  deducted  in  computing  net  income.  Effec- 
tive from  December  31,  1946.  to  January  1, 
1962. 

HJl.  3972:  Mr.  Bailey;  September  10,  1946 
(referred  to  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee). See  digest  of  S.  1536.  79th  Con- 
gress. 

XIGHTirrH    CONOBXaS 

S.  244:  Mr.  Kllgore:  January  15,  1947  (re- 
ferred to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance). 
In  order  to  encourage  the  prevention  of 
stream  pollution,  amounts  paid  for  plants 
for  the  treatment  of  industrial  waste  may  be 
deducted  In  computing  net  Income.  Effective 
from  Decem^ber  31,  1947,  to  January  1.  1964. 

HH.  1047:  Mr.  Kee;  January  16,  1947  (re- 
ferred to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .     See  digest  of  S.  244,  80th  Congress. 

EIGHTT-raUT    CONOaiSS 

S.  1118:  Mr.  WUey;  February  28,  1949  (re- 
ferred to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance). 
In  order  to  encourage  the  prevention  of 
stream  pollution,  amounts  paid  for  plants 
for  the  treatment  of  induslTial  waste  may 
be  deducted  in  computing  net  Income.  E:ffec- 
tlve  from  December  31,  1948,  to  January  1, 
1956. 

HJS..  1343:  Mr.  Btknxs  of  Wlsoonsin;  Jan- 
uary 13,  1949  (Ways  and  Means).  See  digest 
of  S.  1118.  81  St  Congress. 

HJl.  6089:  Mr.  Btkkxs  of  Wisconsin;  June 
9,  1949  (referred  to  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means) .  Allows  amounts  paid  for 
industrial  waste  treatment  works  to  be  amor- 
tized at  an  accelerated  rate  for  Income  tax 
purposes  to  encourage  prevention  of  water 
pollution.  Authorizes  an  amortization  de- 
duction at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer  for  a 
period  of  60  months. 

HJl.  6091:  Mr.  Chatham;  June  9,  1940  (re- 
ferred to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  See  digest  of  HJt.  6089.  Blst  Con- 
gress. 

HJl.  6434:  Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania; 
October  14,  1949  (referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means).  See  digest  of  KM. 
6089,  81st  Congress. 

HJl.  6677:  Mr.  ToUefson;  January  9,  1960 
(referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means).  See  digest  of  H.R.  6089,  81st 
Congress. 

nOHTT-SBCONS  COMOBaM 

S.  1472:  Mr.  Kefauver;  May  14,  1951  (re- 
ferred to  Senate   Committee   on   Finance) . 
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AllovB  amotint*  pmtA  tot  tndiutrlal  waste 
treti uner. r.  A.>riC4  to  be  Mnortteed  mt  an  »c- 
cF-:>-r:isc<l  r  >:r-  :..r  incociM  tax  purposes  to  en- 
cuurige  preven;.on  ot  watar  poUutioa.  Aa- 
tborlzea  an  amortization  deduction  at  tbe 
election  of  tfte  taxpayer,  for  a  period  ot 
00  moaths 

HR  iVLfi  Kfr  Tollefton;  January  15.  19«1 
fr«.f!--rf<i  u,  th*  Hooa*  CoaMntttee  on  Ways 
ond   ".frinf        >.  !ow»  «in««tit*  p»id  for  any 

.    -V    >ou  nmynt.  e<e..  f or <fcpiwU  of  aew 
!«?<-     r    ".d'i«-n.^    wtvste  to  be  MOMrtlMd  at  aa 
8'  ■>•  "r-tx;  -ai,-     'JO  montha)  for  Income  tax 
p  ir:K«*«      i  irrv  t. .  encourage  Uw  preven- 
tion of  water  poiluUoo. 

H.R  37Sa  Mr  Stmpeon  of  Pennaylvanla; 
February  19.  1951  (referred  to  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana).  See  dl- 
geet  o<  a  147a.  sad  CongreM. 

HJi.  MTi:  Mr  Btkmm  of  Wtooonatn.  8ep- 
teaabor  as.  1961  (referred  to  the  HotMe  Com- 
Blitte*  oa  Waya  and  Means).  See  digest 
of  S.  1471.  aad  Cos^rcss. 

HR,  5742:  Mr  ABsrrr;  October  16.  1961 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  See  digest  of  8.  >47a.  KM  Con- 
grcM. 

nCHTT-THIKO  CONGMtS« 

8.3116:  Mr.  Kuchzl;  March  11.  1954  (re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance) . 
Permtts  accelerated  depreclatton  to  be  taken 
for  an  devices,  bnlldlngs.  machinery,  or 
equipment  for  the  oollectton  at  the  source 
of  atmospheric  pothutants  and  contaminants 
based  oo  a  period  of  00  months.  Prorates 
the  de<ttictlona  o»eT  the  allowable  period. 
The  tarpeyer  may  make  an  election  to  take 
this  deduction  and  at  any  time  terminate 
his  election.  TT»e  adJ-QSted  basis  for  deprecia- 
tion shall  be  onfy  that  part  of  the  construc- 
tion properly  attrlbntaMe  to  the  purpose 
named  after  June  30.  1953,  as  certified  by  a 
State,  territorial,  or  local  agency  charged 
w.rh  th»  enfetesoMnt  of  I*wa  relating  to 
a.'»i'^ni*i,t  of  haaavdib 

H  R  334  Mr  Bmns  o*  Wleeonaln:  Jan- 
iianr  3.  1969  (referred  to  the  House  Cofs- 
ir!'"^  on  Ways  and  Means).  Altcrwa 
arr^  !"  ,  paid  for  Indaatrlal  ipaete  tresfieat 
»-'<•■  be  aniortUwd  at  an  aeederated  rate 
'-J-  ""  Tve  tax  purposes  to  encourage  pre- 
y-  t'on     f  water  polTrrtlon. 

HJB.  a09:  M!r.  Stmpeon  of  PennsyTranla: 
January  3.  IMi  (referred  to  House  Commlt- 
t,««  oo  Ways  and  Means).  Ailowa  amcnints 
p<i.<i  for  Laduatrlal  WMte  treAtment  works 
I'.  t>e  iunorUzed  at  an  accalerated,  rate  for 
;;.c(>iii«  uix  purposes  to  snoourage  prevention 
of  water  poUutlon.  AutbocUes  an  amortisa- 
tion deducuon  at  the  electloti  of  the  tax- 
payer, far  a  period  of  60  moatha. 

HJI  2635:  Mr  Elliott;  February  3,  1M3 
ir«.'*rred  lo  -J--  Tiou.-.e  OnminlU—  OB  Ways 
and    ii«.    .-         '.f^     1  <9at   oC   HJt   60«t    Ud 

HH  2"-M  Mr  rU.'V^.Tii*  FCbnMry  •.  1963 
(-eferrert  to  H-;-ts^  r  ^,.  •  .ii^e  OO  W%.JM  and 
Means  -i*^  J  tfr.-      i  *  i  1ft.  Bd  COttgreSS. 

HR  r;4«  Mr  P-tu:</'  P^'hrnary  «.  1063 
froferred  i  }.  yi^e  •  :,  -;■•.-,  ^a  Ways  and 
M<>«.-.«         Ke»  1  rp5       '  -     i.:i    33d  Congress. 

HR  71T  «r  Foot  January  14.  1904 
(r-f^rr^d  vi  H.hi5«  CotnmJttee  oa  Ways  and 
\!'  >:.5i  Permits  amortteatloo  of  lad— trial 
WT -'^  treotment  fadHttes  the  eocMtraetlon. 
r-  ir..»'r-  »!r -;  ^(  erection  of  which  Is  e«n- 
p.f-f^  »:-tT  J  .!M-  so  I9M.  and  before  Jan- 
uary :,  lJ5a.  over  a  60-month  period  pro- 
vided such  faetlttleB  have  been  certified  by 
•ne  Rur»po(  O-  nsral  as  COBtxl bating  to  the 
a.^.termei)'.  f  .«  pottatton  of  Interstate 
•^' >  "-'  ■-■  -   ':  :^''->pna«e  State  of  Inter- 

^•»-e  »»t<"r  n<-  !'i-:..r:  \««Def  a*  being  la  ac- 
C'n-i  w  th  i'ji  itrpvm  pr'Tutlo^  abstsBact 
pr   ^^m      El]    «••«  mortlaatkat.    wtth 

the  anacrttxatlon. 
■V  ■  r»-pect  'o  rawh  moBtb  of  the  amortlza- 
Uf.-i  period  *.i.a.;i  the  taiatrie  year,  to  the 
adjusted  basis  ot  the  facUlt;  at  the  end 
of  such  month,  divided  by  the  number  of 
months  remaining  In  the  60- month  period. 


HJt.  7708:  Mr.  LmooMx:  February  3.  1S64 
(referred  to  the  House  Ooataantee  oo  Ways 
and  Means),  fiae  dtgMt  of  8.  81IS.  83d  Con- 
gress. 

HJK.83ai:  itt.  Kerates  of  WlaooMla; 
Mar^  lU  1M4  (referred  to  Bouse  CkiaimUtee 
on  Ways  and  M«&ns>.  Bee  digest  o<  HJL 
1170.  88d  Congress. 

BseHTT-rovsTH  ootfeRsae 

S.  817;  Mr.  Martin  of  Pennsylvania  and 
others:  February  4.  1955  (referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance).  Encourages 
the  prevention  of  air  and  water  poUutloa  by 
allowing  the  cost  of  treatment  works  for  the 
abatement  of  air  and  strsan  pollution  to  be 
amortlxed  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  tncocae 
tax  pmptjeee.  Specifically  permits  such 
amortization  at  an  accelerated  rate  of  00 
months.  Provides  for  controls  which  would 
permit  Cknly  those  facilities  which  are  In- 
stalled on  the  basis  of  demand  from  a  local 
governmental  body  to  qttallfy  for  certlflca- 
tlon.  Further  provides  that  In  order  to 
qualify,  a  facility  must  be  a  part  of  an  over- 
all program  aimed  at  elimination  of  the 
present-day  scourges  of  air  and  stream  poUti- 
tlon. 

HJt.  623:  Mr.  Rlnshav;  January  6,  19<S6 
(referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means).  Permits  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion to  be  taken  for  all  devices,  buildings, 
machinery,  or  equipment  for  the  collection  at 
the  source  of  atmospheric  pollutants  and 
contaminants  based  on  a  period  of  60  months. 
Prorates  the  deductions  over  the  allowable 
period.  The  taxpayer  may  make  an  elec- 
tion to  take  this  deduction,  and  at  any 
|lme  terminate  his  election.  The  adjusted 
basis  for  depreciation  ahall  be  only  that  part 
of  the  construction  properly  attributable  to 
the  purpose  named,  as  certified  by  a  State, 
territorial,  or  local  agency  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  abatement 
of  basards. 

HJI.  1558:  Mr.  Btxms  of  Pennsylvania;  Jan- 
uary 6,  1956  (referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means).  See  digest  of 
H-R.  533,  84tb  Congress. 

HJI.  2016:  Mr.  Lipscomb;  January  11,  1965 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  See  digest  of  HJ{.  BtS,  84th  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  2417:  Mr.  McDonongh;  Janizary  17. 
1965  (referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means).  See  digest  of  HJt.  633,  84th 
Congress. 

H.B.  3547;  B4r.  B-ntma  o*  Wlsconslnr  I^b- 
ruary  3,  1OT5  (referred  to  Hotise  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means).  See  digest  of  S.  917, 
84th  Congress. 

H.R.  3648:  Mr.  Abbttt;  February  3,  1966 
(referred  to  House  CoBualttee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .     See  digest  of  S.  917.  84th  Congress. 

Hit.  8649:  Ur.  Benttey:  Febrviary  8.  1965 
(referred  to  Houee  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).     See  digest  nf  S.  917.  84th  Congnas. 

HR.  3660:  Mr  V  ur  Febnurr  S.  19C5 
(reftrred  to  Hour-"  r.  <  rnittee  on  Ways  and 
Mectns).     See  digest  of  S.  917.  84th  Congress. 

HJI.  3661;  Mr.  HliMbasr;  February  3,  1966 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .     See  digest  of  3.  917,  84th  Congress. 

H.R.  3563;  Mr.  Jackson;  February  8.  1985 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .     See  dlgeet  of  S.  917,  84th  CJongress. 

HJI.  3553;  Bfr.  Lipscomb;  February  3,  1985 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).     See  digest  of  S.  917,  84th  Omgrees. 

H.R.  3664;  Mr.  PUlloa;  February  3.  1966 
defied  to  House  Oooaoalttee  on  Ways  and 
Mesas).     Sec  digest  of  S.  917.  Mth  CoogrcM. 

HJI.  3556:  Mr.  Ray:  FebruAry  8.  1965 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .     See  digest  of  8.  917.  84th  Congress. 

H.R.  8656:  Itr.  Whiipiiwi  of  Psfmeyrvsnla; 
February  3,  1965  Iretarrsd  to  House  Ccn- 
mlttee  on  Wsjs  sad  Mesfas).  See  digest  of 
a  917.  Mth  Congreaa. 

H  R.  38C2:  Mr.  Dondero;  P^bruary  T,  1965 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).     See  digest  of  S.  917,  84tb  Congreaa. 


H.B.  3778;  Mr.  Hlnahaw;  Febraavy  8,  IsCi 
(referred  to  Hoase  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).     Bee  dlgeet  ef  HJt.  633,  Mth  Co&. 


H.&.  8906:  Mr.  Lann;  FeiM-uary  10.  lau 
(relerrcd  to  Boose  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .    See  digest  of  B.  917,  84th  CongrcM. 

HJt.  4313:  Mr.  MlUer  of  New  York;  Pfeb- 
ruary  23.  1955  (referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  ways  and  Means).  Bee  digest  of  s. 
917.  84th  Congrees. 

H.R.    4711:     Mr.    Nelsoa;    Mart^    8,    IKI 
(referred  to  Bouse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .     Bee  digest  of  S.  917.  84th  Congress. 
nsHTT-riFTB  ooMssxaa 

8.  1637:  Mr.  KtrcHSL;  March  19,  1967  (re- 
ferred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Finance). 
Encourages  the  prevention  of  air  and  Tater 
pollution  by  allowing  the  cost  of  treatment 
works  for  the  abatement  of  air  and  stream 
pollution  to  be  amortized  at  an  accelerated 
rate  for  Income  tax  purposes.  Specifically 
permits  such  amortisation  at  an  accelerated 
rate  of  60  months.  Provides  for  control 
which  would  permit  only  those  facilities 
which  are  Installed  oo  the  basts  of  demand 
from  local  goremmental  body  to  qualify  for 
eertlflcatlcxi.  Further  provides  that  In  order 
to  qualify,  a  facility  must  be  a  ptu^  of  an 
overall  program  aimed  at  eBmlnaUon  of  the 
present-day  scourges  of  air  and  stream  poi- 
imion. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Bniirss  of  Wtoooastn;  Jto- 
uary  3.  1967  (referred  to  Hoose  COnmKtee  on 
Ways  aiKl  Means) .  See  digest  of  8.  1637,  8StIi 
Congress. 

H.B.  1174:  Mt  MoDonoogb;  January  3,  1957 
(referred  to  House  CTommittee  on  Way*  and 
Means).  Permits  accelerated  depreelatlOD 
to  be  taken  for  all  devices.  bulldlnRs  ma- 
chinery, or  equipment  for  the  collection  st 
the  source  of  atmospheric  pollutants  and 
contaminants  based  on  a  period  of  90 
months.  Prorates  the  deductions  over  the 
allowable  period.  The  taxpayer  may  make 
an  election  to  take  this  deduction  and  at  any 
time  terminate  Ills  election.  The  adjusted 
bases  for  depreciation  shall  be  only  thxL  part 
of  the  coastrucUon  prc^^erly  attributable  to 
the  purposes  named,  as  certified  by  a  State, 
territorial,  or  local  agency  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  abatement 

of  hftg.arrlit 

HJI.  2463:  Mr.  Lipscomb:  January  10,  1967 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  See  digest  of  RJl.  1082,  85th  Con- 
gress. 

HR.  4134:  Mr.  Slrapson  of  Pennsylvania; 
January  30.  1967  (referred  to  House  (Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means).  See  digest  of  8. 
1637,  85th  (Tbngress. 

KIGHTT-SIXTH    CONOBCSS 

B.R.33a;  Mr.  Btvnxs  of  Wisconsin:  Jaa- 
tiary  7.  1959  (rstferrad  to  the  House  Cctamlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means).  ErLcourages  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollutloa  by 
allowing  the  coal  ctf  treatment  works  for  tke 
abatestent  of  air  and  stream  poUutlon  to  )>« 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  income 
tax  purposes.  SpeclflcaHy  ptermlta  such 
smortlastloo  at  an  accelerated  rate  of  SO 
■MnthsL  Prmrides  for  controls  which  would 
permit  etily  those  facttlUee  wfaldt  are  >b- 
stalled  on  the  bests  of  demand  from  a  local 
governmental  body  to  qualify  for  certifica- 
tion. Further  provides  that  In  order  to  qual- 
ify, a  faculty  must  be  a  pajt  of  an  overall 
program  aimed  at  eliminating  the  present- 
day  scourges  of  air  and  stream  polltrtlon. 

HJI.  1277:  Mr.  McDonough;  Jiimiary  7. 
1950  (referred  to  the  Bouse  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means) .  Permits  a<xelerated  de- 
preciation to  be  taken  for  all  device*.  buUd- 
Ings.  machinery,  or  equipment  for  the  col- 
lection at  the  source  of  atmaspherlc 
pollutants  and  contaminants  based  on  a 
period  of  60  months.  Prorates  the  deduc- 
tioDs  over  the  allowable  period.  The  tax- 
payer may  make  an  election  to  take  t»l» 
deduction,  and  at   any  time  terminate  his 
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election.  The  adjusted  basis  for  deprecia- 
tion shall  lae  only  that  part  of  the  construc- 
tion properly  attributable  to  the  purpose 
named,  as  certified  by  a  State,  territorial,  or 
local  agency  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  laws  relating  to  abatement  of  hazards. 

HJI.  3400:  Mr.  Lifscoicb:  January  16.  1969 
(referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means).  See  digest  of  B.B.  832,  86th 
Congrees. 

HR.  3611:  Mr.  Blatnik;  January  29,  1959 
(referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means) .  See  dlgeet  of  H.R.  833,  86th 
Congrees. 

HR.  4248;  Mr.  Asrut;  Febniary  9,  1959 
(referred  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee).  See  digest  of  HJI.  332.  86th 
Congress. 

HR.  7568;  Mr.  Qeosge  P.  MU-UCr;  June  4. 
1959  (referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means).  Provides  a  tax  reduction 
for  the  amortization  of  air  pollution  control 
facilities  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer  over 
a  60-month  period. 

HJt.  7654:  Mr.  OUver;  June  10,  1969  (re- 
ferred to  the  Bouse  Conimlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  See  digest  of  HJI.  332,  aeth  Con- 
gress. 

KIGRTT-SBVKNTM  COKOftCSS 

H.R.  730;  Mr.  McDonough;  January  3,  1961 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Permits  accelerated  depreciation 
on  all  devices,  buildings,  machinery,  or 
equipment  for  the  collection  at  the  source  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  and  contaminants 
based  on  a  period  of  60  months.  Prorates  the 
deductions  over  the  allowable  period.  Per- 
mits taxpayers  to  elect  commencement  and 
termination  of  such  deduction.  Provides 
that  the  adjtisted  basis  for  depreciation  shall 
be  only  that  part  of  the  construction  prop- 
erly attributable  to  the  purpose  named,  as 
certified  by  a  State,  territorial,  or  local  agency 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  abatement  of  hazards. 

HJI.  924:  Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin;  Jan- 
uary 3,  1961  (referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means).  Encourages  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution  by  al- 
lowing the  coet  of  treatment  works  for  the 
abatement  of  air  and  stream  pollution  to  be 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  Income 
tax  purposes.  Permits  such  amortization 
over  a  6-year  period.  Provides  for  controls 
to  permit  only  those  facilities  which  are  In- 
stalled on  the  be^ls  of  demand  from  a  local 
governmental  body  to  qitallfy  for  such 
amortization.  Requires  a  facility  to  be  a 
part  of  an  overall  program  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing the  present-day  scourf;«a  of  air  and 
stream  pollution. 

HJI.  2398:  Mr.  Asblst;  January  18,  1961 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  See  dlgeet  of  B.R.  934,  87tb  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  2493;  Mr.  Lipscoicb:  January  13,  1961 
(referred  to  House  (Tommittea  on  Ways  and 
Means).  See  digest  of  HJI.  934,  e7th 
Congrees. 

HJi.  6370:  Mr.  Osoacx  P.  MiLL,Ka:  AprU  17, 
1961  (referred  to  House  (Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means).  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  amortization  de- 
duction b«Med  on  an  accelerated  period  of  60 
months  for  certain  facilities  for  the  control 
of  air  p>ollutlon.  Permits  taxpayers  to  elect 
commencement  and  termination  of  such 
deduction.  Provides  that  the  adjusted  basis 
shall  only  include  that  part  of  the  construc- 
tion begun  on  or  t)Stet  the  enactment  of  this 
bUl. 

HJI.  7330:  Mr.  Vanik;  May  24.  1961  (re- 
ferred to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Bee  digest  of  H.R.  924,  87th  Con- 
gress. 

BOBTT-nSBTH    OOMCBSBB 

S.  736;  Mr.  RisicoiT  and  otbers;  February 
7.  1963  (referred  to  Senate  Committee  on 
liMUMse).    PamUU  deduction  from  Federal 


Income  tax  of  expendlttires  for  the  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  treatment  works  to 
control  water  and  air  pKDllution. 

BJl.  8167:  Mr.  Blatnik;  March  38,  1983 
(referred  to  Bouse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Permits  every  taxpayer  to  take  at 
his  election,  a  deduction  from  taxable  In- 
come for  expenditures  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  work  to  control  water  pol- 
lution. 

B.R.  5849 :  Mr.  GiAnio;  AprU  24,  1963  (re- 
ferred to  Bouse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  See  digest  of  BJl.  6167,  88th  Con- 
gress. 

BJl.  8884:  Mr.  Lzsimski;  October  33,  1963 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Allows  an  Income  tax  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  any 
waste  treatment  works  used  to  control  water 
pollution  and  any  air  purification  facility 
used  to  control  atmospheric  pollution  over  a 
period  of  60  months. 

BJl.  11021:  Mr.  St.  Ongx;  April  33,  1964 
(referred  to  Bouse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  to  control  water  and  air  pollution  by 
permitting  the  deduction  of  expenditures  for 
the  construction,  erection.  Installation,  or 
acquisition  of  such  treatment  works. 

XIGHTT-NINTH      CONGRXSS,     FIRST     SESSION 

S.  1670:  Mr.  Rmicorr  and  others;  AprU  1. 
1965  (referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance). Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  encourage  the  abatement  of  water 
and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the  amorti- 
zation for  Income  tax  purposes  of  the  cost 
of  abatement  works  over  a  period  of  86 
months. 

BJl.  4223:  Mr.  (Tlaxk;  February  3,  1965 
(referred  to  Bouse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Permits  expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  business  for  the  con- 
struction or  erection.  Installation,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  treatment  works  to  control  water  or 
atr  pollution  to  be  used  as  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Permits  the  taxpayer 
to  elect  the  year  for  such  deduction  oytst  a 
4-year  period. 

BJl.  4787:  Mr.  Monagan;  February  10.  1965 
(referred  to  House  Ootnmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .  Permits  deduction  from  Federal 
Inocune  tax  expenditures  for  the  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  treatment  works  to 
control  water  and  air  pollution. 

Permits  such  deductions  to  t>e  deferred  and 
treated  as  having  been  incurred  during  any 
of  the  taxable  years  after  made. 

H.R.  5317:  Mr.  Bkitb  of  New  York;  Febru- 
ary 23,  1966  (referred  to  Bouse  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means) .  Permits  the  cost  of  water 
pollution  control  facilities  to  be  amortized 
for  income  tax  purposes  over  a  life  of  5  years. 

B.R.  6681 :  Mr.  0r.  Ongx;  March  2,  1965  (re- 
ferred to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  to  control  water  and  air  pwllutlon  by 
permitting  the  deduction  of  expenditures  for 
the  construction,  erection.  Installation,  or 
acquisition  of  such  treatment  works. 

HJI.  7065:  Idr.  Lindsay;  AprU  1,  1965  (re- 
ferred to  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce) .  Provides  for  research 
programs  relative  to  controlling  air  pollution 
resulting  from  gasoline  and  dlesel-powered 
vehicles  and  establishes  a  Federal  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Laboratory  to  carry  out  such 
programs.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of 
a  technical  committee  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  low-oost  techniques  to 
reduce  offensive  byproducts  of  sulfur  com- 
bustion. 

Requires  all  new  gasoline-powered  vehicles 
to  be  equipped  with  blowfoy  systems  to  keep 
hydroeartxici  onlsslona  down  to  certain  per- 
centages. Prohlblti  the  Importation  of  any 
gasoline  vehicles  not  meeting  the  standards 
herein.    Authorizes  the  Surgeon  General  to 


conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  effect  of 
air  pollutants  on  human  health.  Provides 
that  such  study  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

Olves  taxpayer  a  deduction  for  expendi- 
tures and  an  Increased  Investment  credit 
for  the  acquisition.  oonstruoUon.  or  Instal- 
lation of  water  and  air  poUutlon  control 
devices. 

BJl.  7394:  Mr.  McVicxxs;  AprU  13,  1965 
(referred  to  Bouse  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce).  Bee  digest  of  BJl. 
7065,  B9th  Congress. 

HJI.  7418;  Mr.  Swxbnxt;  AprU  13.  1966  (re- 
ferred to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  the  abatement  of  water  and  air 
poUutlon  by  permitting  the  amortization  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  the  cost  ot  abate- 
ment works  o'vei  a  i>erlod  of  36  months. 

HJI.  7656:  Mr.  Ottingek;  April  27,  1965 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .  Auiends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  enoourage  the  abatement  of  water 
and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the  amor- 
tization for  Income  tax  purpoees  of  the  coet 
of  abatement  works  over  a  period  of  36 
months. 

BJl.  9659:  Mr.  Bklstoski;  July  7,  1966  (re- 
ferred to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Permits  expenditures  in  connection 
with  a  trade  or  buslneas  for  the  construction 
or  erection  installation,  or  acquisition  of 
treatment  works  to  control  water  ch*  air  pol- 
lution to  be  used  as  a  deduction  for  Income 
tax  purposes.  Permits  the  taxpayer  to  elect 
the  year  for  such  deduction  over  a  4-year 
period. 

HJI.  10029;  Mr.  Giaimo;  July  22.  1966  (re- 
ferred to  House  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  03de 
to  encourage  the  abatement  of  water  and  air 
pollution  by  permitting  the  amortization  for 
Income  tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of  abatement 
works  over  a  period  of  36  months. 

HJI.  10805:  Mr.  Kino  of  New  York;  Sep- 
tembw  1,  1965  (referred  to  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means) .  Amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  abatement 
of  water  and  air  pollution  by  ftermlttlng  the 
amortization  for  Income  tax  purposes  of  the 
cost  of  abatement  works  over  a  period  of  36 
months. 

BJl.  11866:  Mrs.  Bolton;  January  10,  1966 
(referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  to  control  water  and  air  poUutlon  by 
permitting  the  deduction  of  expenditures  for 
the  construction,  erection.  Installation,  or 
acquisition  of  such  treatment  work*. 

B.R.  12465:  Mr.  Conte;  February  3,  1966 
(referred  to  Botise  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Permits  expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  buslneas  for  the  con- 
struction, erection,  InstaUation.  or  acquisi- 
tion of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  to  be  used  as  a  deduction  for  in- 
come tax  purposes.  Permits  the  taxpayer  to 
elect  the  year  for  such  deduction  over  a  4- 
year  period. 

BJl.  13478:  Mr.  BomTON.  February  2,  1966 
(referred  to  Bouse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means) .  Permits  expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  business  for  the  con- 
struction, erection,  installation,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  to  be  used  as  a  deduction  for  in- 
oome  tax  purposes.  Permits  the  taxpayer  to 
elect  the  year  for  such  deduction  over  a  4- 
year  period. 

BR.  12481:  Mr.  Mathias;  February  2,  1966 
(refMTed  to  Bo'jse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Permits  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  bxislness  for  the  con- 
struction, erection,  installation  or  acquisi- 
tion of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  to  be  used  as  a  deduction  for  In- 
come tax  purposes.  Permits  the  taxpayer  to 
elect  the  yeair  for  such  deduction  over  a 
4-year  period. 
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H  R.  12486:  ISt.  Momz;  Pebniary  3.  1»66 
(referred  to  Hoiise  Ck>miDltt«e  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Pennita  expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  buslnese  for  the  oon- 
structlon.  erection,  Inatallatlon.  or  acqulat- 
tdon  of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  to  be  used  as  a  deduction  for  In- 
come Ux  purpoeee.  Permits  the  taxpayer  to 
elect  the  year  for  such  deduoUon  over  a 
4-year  period. 

H  R  12499:  lii  Staitord;  February  2.  1966 
I  referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means).  Permits  expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  business  for  the  con- 
struction, erection,  InstallatlMi,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
pollution  to  be  uoed  as  a  deduction  tor  In- 
come tax  purpoaes.  Permits  the  taxpayer  to 
elect  the  year  for  such  deduction  over  a 
4-year  period. 

HR.  13839:  Mr  Haksha;  February  18.  1966 
'referred  to  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means ) .  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  abatement  of 
water  and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the 
ajnortlzatlon  for  income  tax  purpose*  of  the 
cost  of  abatement  works  over  a  period  o€  36 
months. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not predict  which  method  the  Congress 
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may  prefer  In  providing  Industry  with 
some  assistance  In  establishing  pollution 
controls:  that  is.  Investment  credit,  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  a  combination  of 
these  two  methods,  or  some  other  method. 
But  I  do  believe  that  some  form  of  Incen- 
tive should  be  provided  private  Industry 
and  I  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to 
give  this  matter  their  close  consideration 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  may  be 
held  on  these  proposals  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  an- 
nounced a  10-day  hearing  schedule  on 
water  pollution  commencing  April  19  and 
continuing  through  to  May  5.  I  note 
that  among  the  Industry  representatives 
scheduled  to  appear  are  the  following: 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manufac- 
turing Chemists,  the  soap,  and  detergent 
industry,  the  iron,  and  steel  Industry, 
and  the  paper  Industry.  I  would  hope 
that   these   industry   representatives   in 


discussing  various  methods  for  control- 
ling and  abating  pollution  wouldalso  in- 
clude a  discussion  of  their  views  on  the 
use  of  tax  Incentives  as  a  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  purpose. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  C.  H.  Oebhardt, 
manager  of  the  tax  department  of  the 
Mead  Corp.,  has  prepared  a  useful  chart 
antdyzing  current  tax  proposals  relative 
to  water  and  air  pollution  controls  so  as 
to  determine  the  measure  of  financial  as- 
sistance that  would  actually  be  given  to 
business  if  a  particular  proposal  should 
be  adopted.  For  each  $100  outlay  for 
pollution  control  facillUes.  Mr.  Oebhardt 
concludes  that  the  bill  I  Introduced  with 
Senator  Randolph  would  provide  an  In- 
centive equal  to  6.7  percent  of  the  cost 
of  pollution  control  facillUes.  Other 
methods  provide  for  incentives  of  1 1 
percent,  6.1  percent,  7.8  percent,  and 
14.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  facilities 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  table 
be  Included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


ComparUon  of  various  approaches  towaUr  and  air  pollution  control  incentives  via  changes  in  the  Federal  income  tax  law 
(rising  a  $100  outlay  for  pollution  control  facilities  as  an  example) 


Cost  of  facility 

Tax  benefits: 

48  percent  fpreeent  top  rate  on  corporations) 

7-pcrcent  Invntment  credit  • 

Additional  7-paroent  Investment  credit  propowd  •!! 


Total  tax  beneflU. 


n\  XI  .  ^.*^,^\!^'  f»'U'«y^»*fer»  considering  the  time  value  of  money.. 

y>)  Net  cost  of  facUlly  considering  the  lime  vdue  of  money  * 

(e)  Advantage  of  each  alternative  compared  to  existing  tax  treatment^' 

(d)  Amount  of  Incentive  as  a  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  facility  •.. 

fr,r  St'JC^^i5!i2r,ir*'*°r  °^}^J^  ""i"*  •  °'  ""  »«*lerated  methods  permitted 
'fv  lax  purposes  (iam-or-vears-<lifrlts)  has  been  used 

-^  'TfTfi.iini^.Ki .  ""  ',"'««">';"'  «"<«'«  l»  ihown  only  for  comparative  pur- 
IS^hJli  T^f  the  Importance  of  full  Investment  credit.  oUierwlae  a  quick  write- 
ofl^wheUier  in  1,  8,  or  «  years  1>  IneflecUve  if  this  results  In  a  loss  of  the  Investaent 

i.'.JSJS.*^."'  ,°*<"«  has  been  applied  to  the  total  outlay  although  under  present  law 
MjyfifJf..'^^  '"  "I'^P'"'"'-  "<>'  ^  l^nd  »nd  buildings.  It  U  h^JedUit  Wlnoeiv 
ttWSSdSJ.Tn^n.lT"''  ">*  <=^"«  »"  """"y^-  "  H  1«  to'^  effec'u?er^"n 

arii*^°h,![l^.''I'.7!i'i,"?h"^  "^^  *^,*'  "'T  "  "°  "Uffwen**  '"  net  cost  of  a  facility, 
Hw^  25?M  •  T,^"  the  various  alternatives  other  than  far  Uiose  which  obviously 
allow  an  addlUonal  7-peroent  investment  credit.    The  timing  of  a  company's  iwowj 


Alternative  approaches  to  Incentives 


Existing  tax 
treatment  > 

(for 

comparison 

purpoees) 


sioaoo 


48.00 
7.00 


».00 


4S.00 
M.0O 


1-year 

writeoff  and 

7-percent 

investment 

credit 


tioaoo 


48.00 
7.00 


Sfi.00 


4S.00 

47.10 

7.80 


1-year 

writeoff  and 

14- percent 

Investment 

credit 


tioaoo 


48.00 
7.00 
7.00 


62.00 


3a  00 

40.40 
14  SO 


9- year 

writeoff  and 

7-percent 

investment 

credit 


tioaoo 


48.00 
7.00 


U.00 


48.00 
48.80 


Existing! 
writeoff  and 

14-percent 

investment 

credit 


llOQ-OO 


48.00 
7.00 
7.00 


«2.00 


3&00 

4&ao 

4  70 


&7 


fteofl 
and  no 
Investment 
credit' 


tioaoo 


48.00 
Nods 


48.00 


SZOO 

0.80 

1.10 


LI 


»j!!i^"*5'!i'''  ™,°^  Important. however,  and  thU  Is  reflected  in  Unes  (b),  (c), and  (d) 
?i^^^*J?"'?*"L'°"'*".''*r'  »l'  ^?  ^^*^^  '"  '«™»  of  present  w6rfli(i.'e.U,elJ 
J^^i^lLr^Ji,t^T*J^\^'*f:^  discount  rate,  with  tax  benefits  real  ted  com- 
mendng  1  year  after  the  date  of  Investment  Is  the  technique  used  ) 
fwlSr^i?J5*„1,'ln^i«°^'l  ^  compared  with  the  30-peroent  Federal  grants  available 
iTlT!?^'"  quallflcatlons)  to  munlclpaUtlcs  for  construction  of  faciUties.  There  have 
S»^.^i1.,^Jl"S^.°'  "commendations  to  increase  such  grants  as  the  full  envlron- 
lSrt?,SliaTS«  .T'n.'.'^^T??  Is  ,'mplemented.  Note  that  In  appropriate  situations 
frn.^Si^.K^f^'l"  <?K?  1°>  ""  '"  '"'=''  P"*""*:  toclUtlw,  thus  diving  some  benefit 
S2S  !^f.?ii^,K^  1^^*  '?i*?"T"  °""lned  above  would  serve,  in  some  degree,  to 
i^ifS^H^Jr*^'^  ndustrlal  planu  which  lor  technical  and  other  reasoni  mart 
Install  and  pay  for  their  own  facilities. 


EDUCATION  TAX  CREDIT 
Sir  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
matter  that  has  been  of  great  Interest  to 
me  and  many  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  has  been  the  pro- 
posed tax  cut  for  higher  education.  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  Sm.^thkrs]  In  the  Chamber.  We 
had  quite  a  discussion  on  this  matter 
when  we  voted  on  the  tax  credit  some 
time  ago.  I  have  assured  him,  and 
others,  who  were  in  opposiUon  to  this 
program,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  giv- 
ing up  the  light.  It  may  be  that  I  will 
bring  the  Ux  credit  up  again  this  year. 
If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  does 
not  wish  to  Join  me,  I  may  do  it  on  my 
own 

I   am   absolutely  convinced   that  the 
.American    system    of    educaUon    needs 


some  assistance  smd  freedom  of  choice 
in  granting  that  assistance.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  tax  credit  approach,  is  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  this. 

There  has  been  some  Implication  from 
time  to  time  that  perhaps  the  American 
people  are  not  familiar  with  the  tax 
credit  approach  and  do  not  support  this 
concept. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  CBS  con- 
ducted another  of  its  popular  national 
testing  programs.  The  purpose  of  these 
shows  has  been  to  discover  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  habits  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  way  that  the  program  works  Is 
to  first  test  a  representative  group  of 
people.  Then  television  viewers  through- 
out the  Nation  take  the  test  and  compare 
their  own  thoughts  with  the  results  of 
the  rxational  poll.    These  programs  have 


previously  covered  many  subjects.  Last 
night,  questions  were  asked  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  was. 

Should  a  tax  credit  or  deduction  be  given 
to  help  meet  the  coets  of  a  college  educa- 
tion? 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  70  percent 
replied  "yes — they  do  favor  such  relief." 
only  17  percent  were  opposed,  while  13 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

Last  month,  when  we  were  considering 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act.  I  told  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  there  was 
widespread  support  for  an  education  tax 
credit.  I  indicated,  at  that  time,  that 
educational  expenses  constituted  a  stag- 
gering burden  to  millions  of  American 
families  who  were  trying  to  educate  their 
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sons  and  daughters.  Thla  CBS  poU  is 
further  proof  that  our  American  people 
want  a  tax  credit.  I  might  note  that  83 
percent  of  those  favoring  the  education 
tax  credit  were  In  the  mkldle  income 
classification  velth  annual  incomes  rang- 
ing from  $5,000  to  $7,000  a  year.  These 
are  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  rising 
costs  of  education.  These  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  pay  the  bills.  And  these 
are  the  ones  who  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port the  tax  credit. 

Senators  may  remember  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  debate  on  this  subject  it 
was  stated  that  a  poll  had  been  taken 
of  the  presidents  and  trustees  of  the  col- 
leges in  this  country,  and  the  percentage 
of  those  favoring  it,  among  those  who 
responded  to  the  poll,  was  in  excess  of 
86  percent. 

Last  month.  I  also  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  strong  support  for  such  a  meas- 
ure is  shared  by  parents  and  students. 
So  if  the  educators,  the  parents,  the  stu- 
dents, and  now  the  general  public  favor 
the  proposal,  it  seems  and  understate- 
ment to  say  that  an  overwhelming  group 
of  people  in  this  country  would  like  to 
see  progress  made  in  this  field. 

However,  the  wishes  of  the  public  have 
been  Ignored.  The  administration  has 
been  opposed  to  the  tuition  tax-credit 
bill.  It  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
make  certain  that  It  Is  not  passed.  I.  for 
one,  do  not  Intend  to  let  the  people  down. 
I  plan  to  continue  the  fight  which  I  have 
begun  and  to  do  my  best  to  assure  the 
people  that  their  opinions  will  not  be 
swept  aside  by  the  c^lnion  of  one  man 
who  happens  to  reside  In  the  White 
House. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  Join  in  the 
struggle  to  make  our  Government  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
this  highly  Important  field,  a  field  which 
is  an  Investment  in  American  opportun- 
ity and  American  education. 


UNIFORM   CLOSING  TIME   OP 
POLLING  PLACES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  solve 
a  problem  that  has  developed  In  con- 
nection with  our  national  election  proc- 
ess. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  people 
like  to  be  on  the  winning  side  in  any 
contest.  Even  though  they  mtiy  not 
fully  agree  with  a  candidate  for  public 
oflSce,  they  like  to  be  able  to  say  they 
voted  for  him  when  he  wins.  This  psy- 
chology is  important  in  elections,  and 
candidates  on  both  sides  usually  try  to 
cultivate  the  feeling  publicly  in  advance 
of  an  election  that  they  will  win. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  become  con- 
cerned at  the  mass  effect  of  the  early 
reporting  of  election  returns  from  large 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  polls  close  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  at  an  earlier  time 
than  they  do  in  other  parts  could  very 
well  decide  the  outcome  of  a  presiden- 
tial election. 

This  is  especially  true  because  of  the 
technological  advances  enabling  the 
mass  communications  media,  through 
the  use  of  comfHiters,  to  project  election 


returns  for  the  Nation  aa  a  whole  from 
returns  In  a  few  States. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
objecting  to  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  the  outcome  of  an  election 
as  soon  as  the  votes  are  in  suid  counted. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  reporting 
of  partial  returns  as  the  ballots  are 
counted  or  after  the  polls  are  closed. 

I  do  not  object  in  any  way  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  newspt^iers, 
wire  services,  and  radio  suid  television 
networks  cover  the  news  about  the  out- 
come of  elections,  because  I  thliik  they 
do  a  good  Job  of  informing  people  of  the 
results. 

I  do  not  feel  the  commurications 
media  should  withhold  Information. 

I  do  feel  that  we  can  make  our  presi- 
dential election  process  more  fair  for 
both  political  parties  and  all  candidates 
by  establishing  a  uniform  closing  time 
for  all  polling  places. 

If  the  advance  reporting  of  results  con- 
vinces great  numbers  of  people  that  the 
outcome  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  In- 
fluences citizens  who  have  not  voted. 

There  are  some  who  would  not  vote 
because  they  are  faced  with  considerable 
difficulty  getting  to  the  polls,  and  they 
think  their  vote  would  not  make  any 
difference. 

They  might  be  factory  workers  who 
are  tired  after  a  long  day  on  the  Job, 
housewives  who  would  have  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  hiring  a  babysitter  so  they 
could  go  vote  or  farmers  who  would  have 
to  drive  some  distance  to  the  polls. 

People  who  plan  to  work  for  a  candi- 
date as  long  as  the  polls  are  open  tend 
to  let  up  when  they  are  told  their  candi- 
date already  has  lost,  or  does  not  have  a 
chance. 

Then  there  are  great  numbers  of 
people  who  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  They  conclude  that  if  the 
majority  decides  a  certain  way,  the  ma- 
jority probably  is  right  and  therefore 
they  vrtll  cast  their  vote  with  the  major- 
ity. 

Thus,  when  people  are  told  the  election 
is  decided  before  the  polls  are  closed, 
and  become  convinced  of  It,  there  is  in- 
terference with  the  right  of  people  to 
vote  freely  and  independently.  In  short, 
it  amoimts  to  unfair  campaigning. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
quire all  polls  in  the  United  States  to 
close  at  the  same  time  for  the  election  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
and  for  the  election  of  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

It  would  take  effect  with  the  election 
of  1968  and  would  apply  to  every  presi- 
dential election  after  that. 

The  closing  time  would  be  9  pjn.  in  the 
eastern  standard  zone,  8  pjn.  in  the  cen- 
tral standard  zone,  7  p.m.  In  the  moun- 
tain standard  zone.  6  pjn.  in  the  Pacific 
standard  zone,  5  pjn.  In  the  Yukon 
standard  zone,  4  pjn.  In  the  Alaska- 
Hawaii  standard  zone  and  3  pjn.  in  the 
Bering  standard  zone. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  this  calls  for 
a  rather  early  closing  in  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii. I  believe,  however,  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  serious  national  problem 
and  that  the  national  interest  must  pre- 
vail.   The  fact  that  the  bill  would  not 


become  effective  until  i968  would  not 
only  give  the  State  legislatures  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  next  year,  but  It  would  give 
a  long  time  to  advertise  this  change. 

It  must  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  Important  business 
of  the  country  is  transacted  during  lim- 
ited hours,  such  as  banking  and  business 
at  a  post  office  window  and  paying  taxes. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  no  Federal  law 
proposed  as  to  how  early  the  polls  could 
be  opened. 

The  voters  who  reside  where  Pacific 
standard  time  prevails  or  in  the  Yukon 
time  zone,  or  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  or  In 
the  Bering  time  zone,  have  a  right  to 
cast  their  vote  without  the  problem  that 
arises  when  voters  feel  that  the  election 
is  over  and  their  vote  will  be  of  no  avalL 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  HR.  6319. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Murphy  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6319)  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  losses '  arising 
from  expropriation,  intervention,  or  con- 
fiscation of  properties  by  goverrunents  of 
foreign  countries,  which  was  read,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"S*C.  3.  TWO-MOKTH  EZTEKSION  OF  iNTrXAI. 
ENBOIJ.1CENT  PxmiOD  VOB  St7Pn,X- 
MXNTAar  MsDICAt.  iNBmUkNCE 

BENETTTB  rOB  THC  AOKD 

"(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  IS37(c) 
Of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by 
strlltlng  out  'January  1,  IMS'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'March  1,  1906'.  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  'March  31,  1986'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'May  31,  1966'. 

"(b)  Section  1837(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  'Janu- 
ary 1.  1966'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'March  1.  1966*. 

"(c)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'April  1,  1966'  each  time  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'June  1,  1966'. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  first 
satlsflea  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
1836  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  March  1966. 
and  who  enrolls  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1837  of  such  Act  In  May  1966.  his 
coverage  period  shall,  notwithstanding 
section  1838(a)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act,  begin  on 
July  1,  1966. 

"Sec.  4.  Cov^uoE,  nima  Statx  Aobexmknts, 
or  Pttblic  Assistance  Recipiknts 
Rntitle)  to  Social  Secttkitt  o« 
Railmoao  RmsncirNT  Bembti'ib. 

"(a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1843  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  and  inaertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  (after  and  below  paragraph  (2) ) 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence : 
"  'Except  as  provided  In  tubsectlon  (g) ,  there 
shall  be  excluded  from  any  coverage  group 
any  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  n  or  who  Is 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  or  pension 
under  the  Railroad  Retlrment  Act  of  1937.' 
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"(b)  S«cUon  1843  of  auch  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  •uboectlon : 

•••(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  ghall.  at  the  re- 
quest ot  a  State  oiade  before  January  1.  1968, 
enter  Into  a  modification  of  an  agreement 
entered  Into  which  such  State  ptirauant  to 
subeectlon  (a)  under  which  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subeectlon  (b)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  agreement. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
would  (but  for  this  subeectlon)  be  excluded 
from  the  applicable  coverage  group  described 
In  subeecUon  (b)  by  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection — 

■••(A)  subsections  (c)  and  (d)(2)  shall  be 
applied  as  If  such  subsections  referred  to  the 
modlflcAtion  under  this  subsection  (In  lieu 
of  the  agreement  under  subeectlon   (a)). 

•■•(B)  subsection  (d)(3)(B)  shall  not  ap- 
ply BO  long  as  there  Is  in  effect  a  modifica- 
tion entered  Into  by  the  State  under  thU 
subsection,  and 

"(C)  notwithstanding  subsection  (e),  In 
the  case  of  any  termination  described  In  such 
subeectlon.  such  Individual  may  terminate 
his  enrollment  under  this  part  by  the  filing 
of  a  notice,  before  the  close  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  such 
termination,  that  he  no  longer  wishes  to 
participate  In  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  this  part  (and  in  such  a  case,  the 
termination  of  his  coverage  period  under  this 
part  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  close  of  such 
third  month)  .• 

••(c)  Section  1840  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
enrolled  under  the  program  established  by 
this  part  as  a  member  of  a  coverage  group  to 
which  an  agreement  with  a  State  entered  In- 
to pursuant  to  section  1843  Is  applicable,  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  his  monthly  pre- 
mium for  any  month  in  his  coverage  period 
which  Is  determined  under  section  1843(d) ."  "■ 

That  the  House  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  aforesaid  bin. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  agreed 
to  the  principal  features  of  the  bill.  They 
relate  to  the  tax  treatment  of  expropria- 
tion loss  recoveries.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  ex- 
plained these  provisions  in  considerable 
detail  when  the  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  1.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
repeat  the  explanation  of  the  tax  fea- 
tures at  this  time. 

In  addition,  no  change  has  been  made 
In  the  basic  part  of  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  Senate  at  that  time  or  In  the  bill  as  It 
passed  the  House. 

An  amendment  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  extends  the  period  for  enrolling 

under  part  B  of  medicare  for  2  months 

from  March  31  until  May  31. 

The  House  has  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  with  technical  modifications 
designed  to  facilitate  medical  insurance 
coverage  of  elderly  persons  who  are  re- 
ceiving both  social  security  benefits  and 
public  assistance.  We  ha\e  examined  the 
House  amendment  and  believe  it  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  Senate  provision.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  indicated  that  It.  too.  ap- 
proves the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
Ury  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 


April  6,  1966 


April  6,  1966 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DrPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH. 

EDtTCATJON.  AWD  Wsi^AKB. 

Ajnil  6.  1966. 
Hon.  Rnsanx  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dbar  Ma.  Chaixman  :  This  Is  In  resptonse  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  reported 
out  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  amend- 
ments to  H  R  6319.  The  Department  sup- 
ports the  amendments  reconunended  by  the 
House  committee. 

We  trust  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
act  on  this  legislation  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible.   We  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  as  amended. 
Sincerely. 

Wnjro*  J.  CoHKK, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  that  the 
bill  as  agreed  to  be  Immediately  sent  to 
the  White  House,  so  that  elderly  persons 
who  were  unable  to  file  for  medical  cov- 
erage by  the  March  31  deadline  will  have 
a  further  opportunity  to  file. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
just  mentioned,  the  60-day  extension  was 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  House  accepted  that  sunend- 
ment,  as  I  imderstand,  but  with  an 
amendment  that  should  a  State  desire  to 
make  contributions  to  take  care  of  per- 
sons who  are  on  social  security,  or  who 
are  receiving  public  assistance  and  are 
not  able  financially  to  pay  for  It.  the 
State,  of  Its  own  volition,  may  make 
those  payments. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  PersonaUy.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  amendment.  I  heartily 
approve  it.  I  hope  it  will  be  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VIETNAM— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
DODD.  OP  CONNECTICUT.  AT  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY,  COLORADO 
SPRINGS.   COLO..   MARCH   30.    1966 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago  today  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
delivered  what  I  beUeve  is  a  very  im- 
portant  speech  before  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  In  Colorado  Springs.  His 
speech  is  entitled.  "The  Meaning  of  Viet- 
nam." With  his  usual  fiare  for  forth- 
rlghtness.  forcefulness,  and  accuracy,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  analjrzed  what 
the  United  States  Is  doing  In  Vietnam 
and  what  the  problems  are.  Including  the 


problems  that  arise  from  the  dissension 
we  see  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Bent  that  this  well  thought  through 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ths  Meaning  of  Vietnam 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs.  (3olo 
Wednesday,  March  30.  19M) 
Tour   Invitation  to  address  this  assembly 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy  Is  an  honor  which 
means  very  much  to  me. 

We  are  today  Involved  in  a  worldwide 
battle  with  an  enemy  ever  whit  as  evil  and 
every  whit  as  ruthless  as  the  Nazis.  How 
Jong  this  struggle  will  endure  no  prudent 
man  can  today  predict.  But  It  Is  clear  that 
the  very  survival  of  freedom  depends  on  the 
outcome  of  the  critical  battles  which  are 
today  being  fought  and  which  are  bound  to 
be  fought  on  many  fronts  over  the  years  to 
come. 

In  these  battles,  you,  as  graduates  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy  will  play  a  role  of  signal 
Importance. 

Ever  since  the  Battle  of  Britain,  the  men 
who  fly  have  made  contributions  and  suf- 
fered sacrifices  that  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  number. 

The  future  years.  I  am  afraid,  are  preg- 
nant with  heavy  responsibilities  for  all  of 
you.  I  know  that  you  will  not  shrink  from 
these  responslbUltles.  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  accept  them  gladly.  In  the  spirit  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  you. 

After  all  the  nonsense  that  has  been 
spoken  by  the  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy. 
It  Is  a  meet  refreshing  experience  to  be  here 
with  you  today. 

Here  there  are  no  faint  hearts,  no  divided 
counsels,  no  tortured  self-doubting,  no  ap- 
peasement masquerading  as  something  noble 
and  humanitarian. 

You  understand  that  Vietnam  Is  a  test- 
ing ground  and  that  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  now  being  fought  there  may  deter- 
mine for  centuries  to  come  the  fate  of  our 
country  and  of  all  mankind. 

You  understand — as  the  critics  erf  our  Viet- 
nam policy  fail  to  understand — that  peace 
can  never  be  assured  by  timidity  or  ap- 
peasement or  retreat,  and  that  freedom  can- 
not survive  unless  we  who  enjoy  Its  bless- 
ings are  prepared  to  stand  up  to  Communist 
aggression,  and  to  match  the  Communists 
In  dedication  and  ardor  and  sacrifice. 

You  understand  that  If  we  fall  to  hold  the 
line  against  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam, we  win  be  faced  on  the  morrow  by  a 
dozen  Vietnam  crises  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

You  understand.  In  short,  that.  In  the  com- 
plex world  In  which  we  live,  freedom  la  In- 
divisible and  that  our  unrivaled  strength  as 
a  nation  Imposes  on  us  the  responsibility  of 
assisting  every  nation,  great  and  small,  that 
seeks  to  maintain  Its  Independence  In  the 
face  of  Communist  aggression. 

Although  I  know  I  do  not  have  to  convince 
you  of  all  these  things.  I  want  to  address 
my  remarks  today  to  a  few  of  the  many 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  against 
our  Vietnam  policy. 

I.    THE     PACmSTB 

First  of  all.  there  are  the  pacifists,  who 
oppose  our  Intervention  In  Vietnam  because 
they  hold  that  It  Is  wrong  to  kill  under  any 
circumstances.  While  the  Ideal  of  pacifism 
may  be  an  admirable  thing  when  regarded 
abstractly.  I  frankly  fall  to  understand  how 
any  intelligent  man  can  seek  to  apply  this 
abstract  ideal  to  the  world  of  politics. 

To  be  truly  consistent,  a  pacifist  would 
have   to   abjure    violence   at   all    kinds,   not 


merely  In  the  relations  between  nations,  but 
in  his  personal  relations  with  his  fellow  man. 
And  this  kind  of  truly  consistent  pacifism. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  virtually  nonexistent. 

How  many  pacifists  for  example  would  con- 
sider It  their  duty  to  stand  idly  by  If  some 
maniac  Mnbarked  on  a  berserk  orgy  of  kill- 
ing In  the  streets?  And  how  many  pacifists, 
in  their  devotion  to  nonviolence,  would  limit 
themselves  to  simple  remonstratlon  IX  they 
saw  some  criminal  assault  their  wives? 

The  harsh  fact  Is  that,  as  much  as  we  may 
abhor  violence  and  love  peace,  there  are  situ- 
ations In  the  relations  between  nations.  Just 
as  there  are  situations  In  our  everyday  lives, 
when  the  employment  of  violence  becomes  a 
moral  Imperative  In  the  defense  of  life  and 
Uberty. 

It  was  so  when  the  free  world  mobilized 
Its  resources  to  meet  the  threat  of  Nazi  ag- 
gression. It  was  so  In  the  Korean  war.  And 
It  is  so  In  Vietnam  again  today. 

1.   THE    TKAWTTLXirT    PACITISTS 

But  even  more  numerous  and  more  con- 
fused than  the  pacifists  are  those  fraudulent 
pacifists  who  supported  the  war  against 
Hitler,  but  who  now  lecture  us  on  the  wick- 
edness of  resorting  to  force  In  Vietnam.  As 
Prof.  John  Roche,  former  president  of  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  has  pointed  out, 
the  true  pacifist  Is  precluded  by  his  beliefs 
from  having  any  favorite  war*. 

3.    THE    raiENDS    OF   THE    VIXTCONO 

Then  there  are  those  critics  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy  who  are  so  bemused  by  the  word 
"revolution"  that  they  tend  to  sympathize, 
openly  or  covertly,  with  the  Vletcong,  re- 
garding them  as  bearers  of  social  and  politi- 
cal progress  who  truly  reflect  the  eisplratlona 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

I  can  understand  a  Communist  sympatbiz- 
tng  with  the  Vletcong,  because  this  is  the 
attitude  to  which  his  perverted  philosophy 
Inevitably  leads  him.  But  I  find  It  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
those  non-Communists  who.  on  the  one 
hand,  damn  the  Saigon  government  as  re- 
actionary and.  on  the  other  hand  concede  the 
banner  of  progress  to  the  Vletoong. 

If  progress  means  anything.  It  should 
mean  the  betterment  of  the  htiman  lot.  the 
progressive  expansion  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
and  the  rejection  of  fwce  as  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy. 

Accepting  these  criteria  of  progress,  the 
Communist  regimes  In  every  country  would 
have  to  be  put  down  as  among  the  most  re- 
actionary In  history. 

Wherever  they  have  come  to  power  they 
have  obliterated  every  vestige  of  human  free- 
dom, regimented  every  aspect  of  the  lives  of 
the  people,  and  massacred  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  opponents  and  Imprisoned 
many  more. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Incentive  desert  which 
characterizes  Communist  rule  has  every- 
where resulted  In  reduced  food  production 
and  in  a  lowered  standard  of  living. 

And,  flnaUy,  communism  Is  the  total 
antithesis  of  progress  becatise  of  its  commit- 
ment to  subversion  and  aggression. 

But  Just  as  there  were  many  people  who 
once  assured  us  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists were  agrarian  reformers,  there  are  those 
who  today  Insist  on  regarding  the  Vletcong 
as  progressives,  or  as  true  revolutionaries. 

4.    THOSE    WHO    SAT    WE    CAlfNOT    WIN 

Then  there  are  those  who  hare  no  Illusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  Vletoong.  but  who 
hold  that  we  cannot  possibly  police  the 
world.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  already 
overextended  and  overcommltted;  that 
southeast  Asia  Is  too  remote  to  be  of  Im- 
mediate concern  to  us;  that  the  sectu-lty 
of  the  United  States  does  not  stand  or  faU 
with  Vietnam  or  southeast  Asia;  and  that 
the  Vietnam  war,  in  any  case,  la  one  we  can- 
not possibly  win. 


I  have  always  replied  to  these  critics,  by 
first  of  all  getting  them  to  agree — as  they 
Invariably  will  do — that  it  Is  necessary  to 
draw  a  line  somehow,  somewhere,  against  the 
further  advance  ot  Communist  imperialism. 

I  then  remind  them  that,  as  remote  as 
southeast  Asia  may  appear  to  be.  Iwo  Jlma 
and  Guadalcanal  and  the  Solomon  Islands 
were  equally  remote. 

And  finaUy,  I  ask  them  where  they  prc^mse 
to  draw  the  line  If  Vietnam  should  fall. 

For  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It;  If 
we  fall  In  Vietnam,  through  our  own  weak- 
ness or  through  the  weakness  of  our  Viet- 
namese alUes.  it  win  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  draw  an  effective  line  against  the  advance 
of  communism  anywhere  in  the  Far  East. 

As  for  the  argument  that  this  Is  a  war  we 
cannot  fight  and  cannot  win,  I  say  that  we 
are  fighting  this  war  exceedingly  weU,  that 
we  have  succeeded  In  seizing  the  initiative 
and  holding  It,  and  that  we  have  already  be- 
gun to  win. 

The  American  soldiers  have  shown  an 
amazing  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to 
guerrilla  warfare. 

The  concept  of  air  cavalry,  which  bad  never 
before  been  tried  In  battle,  has  given  us  a 
mobility  that  constantly  confounds  the 
enemy.  It  has  enabled  us  to  confine  the  in- 
stirgency  with  a  manpower  advantage  of  less 
than  3  to  1,  compared  with  the  figiire  of  10 
and  15  to  1  which  had  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered essential  In  dealing  with  guerrilla  up- 
risings. 

Our  air  arm  has  devised  new  tactics  to  deal 
with  every  type  of  contingency,  and  these 
tactics  are  constantly  being  refined. 

Our  commanding  crfBcers  have  succeeded 
In  coordinating  land,  sea,  and  air  power  In  a 
manner  never  before  achieved  In  this  kind 
of  warfare — and  the  Indications  are  that  the 
Vletcong  are  stlU  groping  for  a  way  to  deal 
with  this  awesome  orchestration  of  military 
power. 

The  morale  of  our  forces  is  high.  Indeed, 
from  all  accounts  I  have  heard,  I  do  not 
think  It  has  ever  been  higher  In  any  war. 
They  know  why  they  are  In  Vietnam.  They 
are  genuinely  fond  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
And  their  proficiency  In  antlguerrllla  opera- 
tions Improves  with  each  passing  month. 

On  the  other  side,  the  difficulties  of  the 
Vletcong  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Because  they  are  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  manpower  barrel  In  the  areas  under  thelr 
control,  they  have  been  obliged  to  accept 
massive  support  from  regular  North  Viet- 
namese army  units,  which  have  been  cross- 
ing Into  South  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  4,000 
to  6.000  a  month. 

This  accretion  of  northern  manpower  has 
serious  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages 
for  the  Vletcong. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  always  dis- 
liked and  resented  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  large-scale  entrance  of  regular  units  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  army  Into  the  battle 
for  South  Vietnam,  has  alienated  many  of 
the  peasants  and  has  produced  serious  fric- 
tion between  the  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  guerrinas.  It 
has  also  greatly  Increased  the  logistical  prob- 
lems of  the  enemy,  so  that  oui  airmen  more 
frequently  discover  enemy  convoys  and  our 
armed  forces  more  frequently  uncover  Vlet- 
cong stores  of  food  and  anununltlon. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  deteriorating 
Vletcong  morale. 

The  rate  of  defection  from  the  Vletcong 
has  now  risen  to  almost  2.000  per  month. 
And  whereas  Intelligence  was  previously  diffi- 
cult to  come  by,  there  Is  now  a  massive  and 
increasing  flow  of  InteUlgenoe  from  areas 
under  Vletcong  control. 

So,  while  the  ro<ul  ahead  may  still  be 
long  and  difficult,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  situation  In  Vietnam  will 
continue  to  Improve,  until  ultimately  the 
Communists  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 


aggression — as  the  Ore^  Communists  were 
onoe  compeUed  to  abandon  their  Insurgency 
and  as  the  Huk  guerrUlas  at  a  later  date 
were  obliged  to  do  In  the  PhUlpplnes. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  we  are 
overextended  and  that  we  cannot  possibly 
win  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

8 .  TKX  APPXASXRS 

Then  there  are  the  nppeasers,  who  urge 
us  to  t>e  reasonable  with  the  Communists 
and  to  be  prepared  to  compromise  with 
thnn.  Just  as  the  appeasers  of  pre-Munlch 
days  Insisted  that  peace  could  only  be  pre- 
served If  we  were  prepared  to  compromise 
with  the  Nazis. 

I  know  that  they  resent  being  called  ap- 
peasers— but  then.  If  my  memory  serves  me, 
Neville  Cibamberlaln  and  the  Cllvdon  set  In 
Britain  regarded  themselves  as  exceedingly 
virtuous  human  beings  and  repudiated  with 
eqtial  vehemence  the  charge  that  they  were 
appeasers. 

The  essence  of  modern  appeasement  Is  the 
attempt  to  purchase  peace  with  aggressive 
dictatorial  regimes  by  making  concessions 
to  them  at  the  expense  of  other  peoples.  And 
In  this  sense,  I  see  absolutely  no  moral  or 
political  difference  between  those  who  In 
1939  urged  that  we  placate  Hitler  by  giving 
him  part  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  those  who 
today  urge  that  we  seek  to  placate  the  Vlet- 
cong by  making  significant  concessions  to 
them. 

As  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  said  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  '•How  does  one  compromise  the 
freedom  of  16  million  people? 

e.    THE   QUESTION   OF  A   COAIJTION   OOVEBNMXMT 

The  most  common  form  of  appeasement 
at  this  Juncture  In  our  national  Vietnam  de- 
bate Is  the  proposal  that  we  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  the  Vletcong  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  coalition  government 
with   their   participation. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  beUeve  that  those  who 
have  made  this  proposal  have  studied  the 
record  of  coalition  governments  between 
Communists  and  no-Communists,  or  have 
given  adequate  thought  to  the  Implications 
of  their  proposal  or  to  its  i>otentlal  conse- 
quences. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
argument  that  our  refusal  to  envisage  this 
kind  of  solution  places  us  in  the  position  of 
demanding  unconditional  svirrender  from  the 
Communists. 

All  we  have  ever  asked  of  the  Communists 
Is  that  they  call  off  their  aggression  against 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  demand  no  reparations,  nor  does  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  seek  no  territory. 

We  ask  no  political  conditions. 

We  have  not  even  asked  that  North  Viet- 
nam permit  the  holding  of  free  elections  In 
its  territory.  In  return  for  the  holding  of 
free  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

And  while  we  demand  nothing,  we  offer 
much. 

I  am  certain,  for  example,  that  the  South 
Vletmunese  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  consent  to  a  general  amnesty  covering 
ail  those  who  have  participated  In  the  Vlet- 
cong insurrection. 

I  say  that  I  am  certain  of  this  because  such 
an  amnesty  would  simply  represent  an  ex- 
tension of  the  cnileu  Hoi  program,  under 
which  aU  Vletcong  who  come  over  to  the 
government  side  are  automatically  granted 
amnesty. 

The  combination  of  a  general  amnesty  and 
the  promise  of  a  free  election  at  an  early  date 
would  enable  members  of  the  Vletcong  move- 
ment to  test  thrtr  true  degree  of  popular 
support  by  competing  for  elected  office. 

Beyond  this,  we  have  on  our  own  side  pub- 
licly committed  ourselves  to  bring  North 
Vietnam  into  the  Mekong  River  development 
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plan  so  tbat  she  may  benefit  from  the  tr»- 
n.-r.iois  potentialities  that  ■will  be  iin- 
•»  ■!h-^   through  the  hameartng  of  the  M*- 

„  -<=  .  ^  ,njr  tneanlBg  at  «n.  I  do 
Bu'v  see  how  iireee  tenna  eouM.  by  any 
stretch  of  the  ImoglBatlon,  be  <leacr1l>ed  as 
"unconditional  suiTaBdar."  On  the  con- 
trary. I  can  recaiJ  no  war  In  which  tersos  as 
genarous  as  thi«  have  baen  offered  to  those 
gulUy  of  afgreMloo — and  this  In  advance 
of  any  ncgoUationa. 

Those  who  say  Uiat  anything  leas  than  an 
offer  of  a  coalition  govezrunent  constitutes  a 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender  are, 
whether  they  realise  this  or  not.  demanding 
a  settlement  that  la  tantamount  to  sur- 
render by  our  side. 

Kven  U  we  could  talk  our  South  Vietnamese 
*□!••  Into  accepting  a  coalition  government 
with  the  Communists,  there  Is  little  reason 
for  believing  that  such  a  solution  would  put 
An  end  to  the  fighting  In  South  Vietnam — 
and  there  Is  much  reason  for  fearing  that  It 
would  turn  South  Vietnam  over  to  complete 
communist  control  in  very  short  order. 

I  recall  that  we  used  our  Influence  In  the 
fxjstwar  period  to  persuade  our  frtends  In 
the  central  European  countries  to  enter  Into 
coalitions  with  the  Communists.  In  every  In- 
stance, the  outoome  was  disastrous. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It:  If  we 
endeavor  to  overrule  the  instincts  and  wishes 
of  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  by  forcing  a 
"coalition  government"  solution  down  their 
throats,  we  will  not  receive  the  cooperation  of 
a  single  self-reapcctlng  Vietnamese  leader. 

If,  deepfr  •^''  -re  were  to  persist  In  this 
fr>ny,  we  w  vi'i  wind  up  witto  a  •o-called 
coairaon  g^%  Ti.meQt  wiUch.  apart  from  the 
V.e'.coag  w  )u;d  indud*  only  a  handful  of 
sefc  d  an,:  tri' -d  ratp  opportunlats,  Qtf  whom 
the  Com-nu-  i.«rj.  «i;';  j  mate  abort  abrift. 

Such  «  c  Ji.i-sor:  i  -  immfiit  would  turn 
"  ■'  n.j    •^▼emment  virtually 

I   implore    m\ysr- 
advcx-al.jiK    n    roa. 
nam     to     ml.mK 
prnpc»a' 

;a:::>iore  tnem  also  to  gt««  aome  thought 
■  "  '  '  that  all  this  talk  of  reoognizing 
thr  Vi«r4-or?  wkd  ■' -  .'orcing  a  coalition  gov- 
ern-nent  an  Vifn.*rr<  "noourafeB  tiM  VlAt- 
oring  to  p»r«Lj-  v,  ti.e  it  atrliBM  «Uanuky  into 
tiip  near^s  c:  ^I'TnsnuiM  alllcw 

...  uj  consider  what  the  ver- 
di>-'.  ni  hisn  rT  will  be  If  their  reoommenda- 
'.!r>iis  srio\ad  prevail  and  If  the  Cooamunlstti 
^^.ould  then  taka  orer,  •■  ttey  bave  done  in 
■o  many  other  oowntries  whaw  we  have 
played  the  perilous  game  of  coalition  gor- 
ernment. 

:':•■•'<•  ,Te  certain  Ifsuea  on  which  we  can 
omT.romiJie  and  certain  Issuee  on  which 
W''   cannot   cofnpromiee. 

A-  can:  jt  crMiprocniae  on  the  principle 
It- ""wior-.  mist  never  be  rewarded. 
Because  ;  -ace  ;  s  stand.  I  repudiate  with 
"■■:■  «:ei!g-.n  the  suggestion  that  we 
Riiuui^  aeeic  p«ace  in  South  Vietnam  by 
oire.'ix^j  ihe  Communists  half  the  country 
or  half  control  over  Its  government. 

On  a  moral  level  I  consider  this  proposal 
•fintamount  to  suggesting  that  we  pur- 
c^iase  peace  with  the  American  underworld 
^>  permitting  them  to  legaUy  retain  a  por- 
the  loot  they  have  obtained  by 
a-.eana,   or   by   giving   them   repre- 

a  our  Government. 
•  -an  be  no  compromise  with  crime. 
be  no  compromise  with  aggression. 
^.  as  I  may  disagree  with  them.  I 
.It  the  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy 
rmed  a  public  service  by  raising 
-  n  of  a  coalition  government  at 
They  have  helped  to  dear  the  air 
of  rumors  that  such  a  solutltm  wns  being 
given  sympathetic  conslderstten  by  the 
admtnlatr«tlo>n. 


'!':•:<?  Americans  who  are 
I  >:  govemjaent  in  Vlet- 
cne   impticationa   of   their 


t< 


Tbe  ringing  declarations  of  Vice  President 
HTTMpmtTT,  of  Under  Secretary  Ban,  of  Mr. 
McOeorge  Bundy.  and  of  other  key  members 
of  the  administration  team,  have  established 
beyond  the  posrtblHty  at  doabt  that  the 
Johnson  admlntetratlon  has  tmderstood  the 
bitter  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience 
with  eoaMtkm  governments  in  the  postwar 
period. 

"rtje  admlnlstTBtlon  baa  made  It  clear  to 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  It  will  not  abandon 
Its  eommltTnent  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, that  It  will  not  buy  peace  through  any 
dtshonest  or  equivocal  formula  which  com- 
promises the  position  of  our  alHes.  and  that 
It  win  not  yield  to  the  clamor  of  the  tiny 
mlBgmded  minority  who  demand  that  we 
pull  out  of  Vietnam. 

If  the  Communlats  think  otherwise,  then 
they  have  gravely  misread  both  the  history 
and  the  present  temper  of  the  American 
people. 

I  wish  to  close  with  a  quotation  from 
Winston  Churchin  Which  I  never  tire  of 
repeating. 

I>uring  the  dark  days  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  Churchill  took  time  off  from  hi* 
duties  to  address  the  boys  of  his  old  school, 
Harrow.    This  was  his  message  to  them: 

"Never  give  in.  Never,  never,  never,  never. 
Never  yield  to  force  and  the  apparently 
overwhelming  might  of  the  enemy.  Never 
yield  in  any  way.  great  or  small,  large  or 
petty,  except  to  convictions  of  honor  and 
good  sense." 

The  American  people,  and  eepecially  our 
Vietnam  critics,  wouM  do  well  to  take  this 
advice  to  heart  today. 


FUNERAL  SERVICES  FOR  HON. 
IJ8J.rE  BIFFLE,  FORMER  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  announce  tbaX  the  funeral  aerv- 
ices  for  Hon.  Leslie  Blfle.  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  wtU  be  at  11  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  April  9.  1966,  In  the 
Bethlehem  Chapel  of  the  National  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  Burial 
will  be  private  at  Fort  Lincoln  Cemetery. 


ion 
cr:r;;.;.a. 

»,  ^    •  V-.  J.  - 

the.-e  .:.i:-: 
As  nv. 
be:.?-  p  t: 
ha;  -■  pe.'- 
th"  jues 
this  tiuie 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  STATE 
LEGISLATDRES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1022,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LccTstATivE  Cl«k.  a  joint  resohi- 
tlon  <8.J.  Res  103)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of  each 
Siate  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion ot  its  legislature  and  tlie  apportion- 
nent  of  the  menfaCTship  thereof  In  ac- 
eoixlance  with  law  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qiiPsU<Mi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  mgned  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
reaulntion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
bate on  the  proposed  constitutional 
•aiendment  will  noC  sUrt  until  the 
Senate  retarns  from  its  Easter  recess, 
which  will  be  1  week  from  today. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  pm.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  "niursday, 
April  7,  19€6,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  April  6   (legislative  day  of 
April  5).  1966: 

The  nomination  aent  to  the  Senate  oo 
February  16,  lfl«6.  of  Wayne  A.  Wray  to  be 
postmaster  at  Barnes,  in  the  State  of  Kanaaa. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
AprU5).  1966: 

POSTMASTESS 


Otis  H.  Moore,  Jr..  Sterrett^ 
Bessie  J.  Bragg,  Ward. 

ALASKA 

MAudrey  J.  Sommer,  Tanana. 

CALIFO«ITIA 

Winum  B.  Lackey,  Ba^s  Lake. 
Paul  J.  Lay,  Beaumont, 
Shirley  E.  Ames.  Bodega  Bay. 
Earl  O.  Good,  Jr.,  Pullerton. 
Irma  L.  Wyly,  Jacumba. 
Dorothy  E.  Blrkhead.  Morro  Bay. 
Cart  L.  Backlund,  Torrance. 
Betty  J.  Raper.  Westend. 

COLOaADO 

R»Ilin  R  Olbson.  Oollbran. 
Harry  N   Pearson,  Ignado. 

commcncvT 
Julia  A.  WhartoD.  Coletrook. 
EdwArd  W.  Gray,  Rlverton. 
Manuel  W.  Vetti.  Stamford. 

rLOKn>A 
James  T.  Myers,  CasselberTy. 
Jamee  P.  Bridges,  Jr..  Port  Pierce. 
Prancis  A.  Wynn.  Homestead. 
Franklin  C.  Smith.  Intertachen. 
John  A.  Norden.  Lake  Mary. 
Maxwell  E   Soott.  Marco. 
John  O.  Hampton.  Melbourne. 
Sheared  W.  Williams,  NlcevlUe. 

GEORGIA 

Mary  B.  Goolsby.  Carlton. 
WUma  O    Lawrence.  McCaysvlUe. 
William  B.  Price.  Mclntyre. 

ctxiiois 
James  C.  StaiUey.  Fairfield. 
Norman  A.  Rutter.  St.  Llbory. 
Charles  H.  Ounter.  Sheridan. 


Earl  P.  Ley,  Clay  City. 

Charles  L.  Powell.  Denver. 

Larry  D   GarrtBon.  KIngsford  Heights. 

Rtehard  P.  Oeriuu-d.  Kokomo. 

N.  ArteUe  Lassiter,  WindfaU. 

K>WA 

Wllilam  H.  Merkle,  Payette. 
Clarlta  F.  Witbam.  Tru«sdal«. 

KANSAS 

Oorward  E.  Smith.  Admire. 
Florence  W  Kelley.  Obanute. 
Orral  M.  aief  ers.  Dortanoa. 
Laaise  L.  AtweU.  UsBoeC. 
Effle  M.  Dunn,  Merlden. 


Evelyn  M.  Caldwell.  Preeton. 
Earl  K.  Pennington.  Rantoul. 

KXMTCCKT 

Victor  D.  Headrlck.  Tompkinsvllla. 

LOtnSZAMA 

John  W.  Vlnlng.  Amite. 

Doland  Vincent,  Kaplan. 

Jesse  P.  LeBlanc,  Lockport. 

Gerald  J.  Marquette,  Napoleonvllls. 

NiU  S.  Dabadie.  Ventress. 

aCAINK 

Prank  L.  Reynolds,  Brooks. 

ICASSACRCSBTTS 

Nelson  T.  Cotter.  Hanover. 
Patrick  J.  Windward.  Jr.,  Sterling  Jimo- 
tion. 
James  F.  Alley.  West  TUbury. 

MTCHIGAN 

Wallace  J.  Reed.  Flushing. 
Vem  W.  Bemus,  Hazel  Park. 
Elmer  A.  Behrend,  Powers. 

ICUrNXSOTA 

James  M.  Pederson.  Echo. 
Thelma  A.  Reynolds,  HoUoway. 
B.  Vron  Muir,  Jackson. 

IdSSOUU 

Walter  J.  Stuesae,  Beaufort. 

Archie  L.  WUllams,  Carl  Junction. 

Edward   L.   Rogers,  Jr..   Robertsvllle. 

Winifred  M.  Puchta.  Rockaway  Beach. 

Victor  F.  Mudd.  Sllex. 

J.  Walter  Jones,  Sweet  Springs. 

MONTANA 

FVed  W.  Sch^>ena,  Glendlvs. 

MSBKABKA 

Howard  D.  Clements,  Hay  Springs. 
Theodore  B.  Oaedke,  Wellfleet. 


mw  BAicPBEaa 

John  T.  Richardson.  East  Barrlngton. 
Walter  P.  Kretowlcz.  Keens. 

KTW    JZBSXT 

Iioula  J.  Rossi,  Avenel. 
Joseph  M.  Gondola,  Clifton. 
Thomas  F.  Flynn,  anerson. 

NXW    MKZICO 

Jenkins  A.  McRae,  Jr.,  Alamogordo. 
Alberto  Rotnero,  Mora. 

NOBTR   CAXOLINA 

Boyce  W.  Clonlnger,  Catewba. 
William  P.  Hudglns,  Sunbury. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Verncm  L.  Hansen,  Kennutre. 

OBIO 

David  P.  Tootle,  Frankfort. 
Howard  R.  Van  Scholk.  Hllllant 
Joseph  D.  Buchanan,  Norwich. 
Matthew  J.  Dowllng,  Perryeburg. 
Robert  L.  Booth,  Tiffin. 
Charles  H.  McQovney,  West  Union. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  A.  Maddxix,  Cheyenne. 

PKNNSTLVAinA 

Steve  A.  Oavorchlk,  Falrchance. 
Michael  A.  Hrehoclk,  Glaasport. 
Mary  K.  Hertzog.  Lyon  StoOon. 
Harry  W.  Stark,  Manchester. 
J.  Richard  Hartman.  Roaring  Spring. 
Louella  J.  Hanna.  Spring  Church. 
Ralph  J.  Brooking,  Starrucca. 

SOVTH   CAEOLINA 

John  H.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  Myrtle  Beach. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

James  W.  Cheatham,  Aurora. 
Thomas  R.  Lyons,  Brookings. 


Stanley  K.  Balrd,  Frankfort. 
Robert  S.  Kunl,  Huron. 


Florence  A.  West,  CollegedaU. 
Edith  T.  Webb.  Orllnda. 


Charlie  L.  Carter,  Jr.,  Bon  Wler. 
Calvin  H.  Davis,  Brownfleld. 
Douglas  R.  McOraw,  Del  Rio. 
Jewel  L.  Newbrough,  Elarglll. 
Frank  N.  Simpson,  McLean. 
Delbert  P.  Amdt,  New  Ulm. 
Bemle  M.  Smith,  Pantez. 
Irene  A.  Yarbrough.  Princeton. 
Ward  V.  Holllngshead,  San  Angelo. 
Elmon  J.  Jacobs.  Spearman. 
Jack  P.  Meredith.  Teague. 
Margaret  L.  Cooke.  Waskom. 
Mary  K.  Herring,  Whltharral. 
Erna  L.  Boggus.  Yancey. 

VXKMONT 

Donald  A.  Frail.  Hartland. 

viaaiNiA 
Randall  J.  Wllmarth.  Danville. 
Edna  A.  Josey,  Disputanta. 
Charlie  M.  Jeffries,  Warrenton. 
Carol  B.  Miller.  Washington. 

WASHINOTON 

Irma  S.  Nordqulst.  Lakebay. 
Lenard  A.  Smith.  Leavenworth. 
Gordon  G.  Johnson,  Olympla. 
David  L.  Gray,  Reardan. 
Robert  A.  Leadon,  Yakima. 

WEST    VnCINIA 

Roy  K.  Hatton.  Huntington. 
John  W.  Almond.  MacArthur. 
Ivan  N.  Hunter,  Nlrto. 

WTOMINO 

Verne  S.  Parman.  Sinclair. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    RE 
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Conterratioa  Districts  and  Rural  Friiife 
Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprti  6.  1966 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  most  people  looked  upon  soU 
and  water  conservation  as  something  for 
the  farmers  to  worry  about.  But  not 
today. 

As  cities  spread  out,  many  rural  areas 
In  their  path  face  the  need  for  guidance 
in  land-use  decisions. 

In  Illinois,  we  face  the  problems  of 
rapid  development  In  the  areas  stretch- 
ing out  from  Chicago — and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  are  facing  them  head  on. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
broad  framework  plan.  The  plan  will 
be  a  guide  to  the  orderly  and  intelligent 
development  of  land  and  water  resources 
in  the  six  northeastern  counties  of  Illi- 
nois. In  carrying  out  this  responsibility 
the  commission  calls  on  other  groups  to 
assist  In  their  various  technical  fields. 

Included  In  this  all-out  effort  Ls  help 
under  a  cooperative  agreement  the  com- 
mission has  entered  into  with  the  five 


soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
the  area  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Through  these  organizations,  the  com- 
mission will  receive  technical  assistance 
in  connection  with  a  land  resource  study 
that  will  become  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive development  plan  for  the  area. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  assistance 
Includes  Interpretations  of  soil  surveys 
made  by  them  which  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  land-use  planning. 

Farmers  for  many  years  have  relied  on 
soil  survey  Information  to  determine 
proper  use  and  treatment  of  their  land. 
Today,  with  somewhat  different  inter- 
pretations, the  soil  survey  Information 
is  Invaluable  to  the  urban  planner,  build- 
er, or  engineer.  It  Is  used  to  determine 
the  best  sites  for  not  only  housing,  in- 
dustry, and  parks,  but  for  recreation 
areas,  roads,  utility  lines,  and  sewerage 
systems. 

The  soil  facts  help  avoid  wrong  land- 
use  decisions  that  lead  to  deterioration 
of  streets  and  highways,  overtaxed 
water-disposal  systems,  silted  reservoirs 
and  streams,  sediment-clogged  sewers, 
cracked  walls  and  inoperative  septic 
tanks,  and  a  host  of  other  problems. 

These  problems  are  faced  by  mount- 
ing numbers  of  people — not  only  In 
northeastern  Illinois  but  everywhere  that 
rural  land  Is  shifting  from  agricultural 
uses.  They  are  costly  problems.  But 
they  can  be  avoided  by  advance  plan- 


ning more  cheaply  than  they  can  be 
corrected — If,  Indeed,  they  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  with  the  co- 
operation that  these  organizations  are 
showing  In  providing  the  guidance  that 
will  not  only  avoid  costly  mistakes  but 
lead  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  en- 
vironment for  human  living  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  delay,  either 
because  of  slow  administrative  action  or 
because  of  our  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds.  In  completing  up-to-date 
soil  surveys  for  all  areas  where  they  have 
not  been  done  In  recent  years. 


Mr.  David  Puh  <"•'  Kingrport,  TVnri.,  din- 
ner of  Nt-'-^Ti;  '•  oicr  oi  Democacy 
Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuN    RICHARD  FILTON 

or   TKNNXSS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  congratulations  to  a 
young  Tennessean  who  has  recently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  speeUclng  in  behalf 
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of  the  democratic  principals  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  and  rests. 

He  ;s  Mr,  Dayld  Russ,  a  senior  at 
Dobyiis-Bermett  High  School,  In  Klngs- 
pori,  Tenn  who  Is  the  19<W  national 
winner  i:.  '..f  annua!  voice-of-democ- 
racy  competition  sponsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreitcn  Wars. 

Mr.  Ru&s  3>eech,  which  appeared  in 
the  Record  on  February  24,  1966,  waji  a 
moving  and  forceful  declaration. 

I  would  also  Iilcc  to  comiuend  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  who  make  tbii  an- 
nual cocnpetjuon  possible.  It  li  pro- 
grams such  A.<  OMf.  which  give  millions 
of  young  Ar.v  ncans  the  opportunity  to 
think  fully  upon  the  meaning  of  our 
democracy.  Its  beginnings.  Its  history.  Its 
future  and  the  obligation  of  each  gen- 
eration to  keep  It  alive  by  participation 
in  its  Institutions 

One  who  has  been  most  active  In  this 
program  has  been  Mr.  OIlie  T.  Prtth,  of 
Nashville  Mr  Prith  Is  currently  State 
commander  of  Tennessee  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  for  the  past  8  years  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Voioe  of  Democracy  program. 
He  served  his  country  d^Irtng  boUi  the 
Korean  war  and  World  War  II  and  has 
been  continually  active  in  business  and 
CIVIC  affairs  in  our  community  of  Nash- 
ville and  across  Tennessee. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  listing  of  all 
Mr.  Friths  civic  activities  but  suffice  It 
to  say  that  they  are  broad  and  demand- 
ing. Nonetheless,  he  takes  time  from  his 
demanding  sche<lhile  to  wtrrk  with  young 
people  in  the  volce-of-democracy  pro- 
gram. He  does  this  because  he  firmly 
believes,  as  do  the  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  uniform,  that  democracy  cannot 
survive  unless  it  is  given  active  partici- 
paUan  by  those  who  live  under  it.  The 
voice-of-democracy  competition  pro- 
motes this  participation.  Thus,  not  only 
aie  Liie  young  Americaivs  who  participate 
in  itus  competition  to  be  commeiided  but 
ai*o  the  members  of  tiie  VFW  for  pro- 
vuim^  tills  means  of  encouragement  for 
conLempiatH.1.  and  articulatk>n  ot  the 
mrar;,:.b  c:'  .i-mocracy. 


LUtie  L«a^e  Buildt  Big  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S   GUBSER 

or  cju.3-caLNiA 

Vi  TBS  HODSX  or  RKPBasarrATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  6.  19S6 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  the  men 
Bixd  women  who  make  L<ittie  ff  fig  base- 
ball a  success  all  across  the  country  and 
the  young  Americans  who  participate  In 
It  have  ai»-a.Ts  commanded  my  profound 
respect  I:;  .'aci,  u  uni^  w  uld  permit.  I 
woukl  like  iioUiLiii:  (X'tier  than  to  per- 
sonally be  a  ;'.ar"  :  '.  .:'le  League  base- 
ball 

A.s  you  tno»-.  I.ittif  L<-a^-jt>  •!•„-  tfHifr- 
Rlly  ci^iartered  by  Public  [.a*  :  ;«  ci  Uir 
88th  Comcress  Since  Lhi.s  v -rv  pioper 
reoo«nltton  by  the  Concress  the  creat 
wort  of  charactet   b>.illdini;  whicj^i  Little 


League  has  done  for  many  years  has 
gone  forward  with  renewed  rigor. 

The  purpose  of  Uttle  Leagne  is  to  pro- 
vide a  beneficial  iminuM  of  baseball  for 
boys.  It  helps  a  nrfmaa  boys  eadi  year 
to  greater  fulflllment  in  their  formative 
years  and  offers  a  challenge  to  parents 
and  adults  who  participate.  Little 
League  is  an  action  program  which  en- 
courages the  competitive  spirit  and  the 
desire  for  self -improvement.  A  boy  must 
earn  the  right  to  be  on  the  team.  His 
attitudes  and  Ills  desire  to  excel  and  im- 
prove his  skills  determine  whether  or  not 
he  makes  the  team.  He  must  adapt  to 
teamwork,  take  directions,  learn  to  win 
and  also  lose.  Such  training  Is  a  true 
builder  of  character.  Little  League 
builds  big  men. 

This  week  I  was  privileged  to  visit  with 
Mr.  W.  A.  Moran,  president  of  thie  hlgiily 
successful  Sunnyvale  Soutliem  Little 
League,  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
I  was  inspired  anew  as  I  learned  of  the 
plans  of  this  league  for  the  future. 

The  Southern  Little  League  of  Sunny- 
vale, Calif.,  began  humWy  10  years  ago 
with  only  about  186  to  200  participating 
boys  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12.  It 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  more  than 
600  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  will 
participate  this  year.  Parents  and  in- 
terested citizens  have  of  course  given  in- 
creasingly of  their  time,  effort,  and 
personal  resources  to  make  this  program 
possible.  There  has  been  some  assist- 
ance from  ciric  groups,  school  ofQcials, 
and  local  government. 

The  progress  of  Little  League  ha-seball 
In  Sunnyvale  is  a  success  story  which 
could  be  told  In  hundreds  of  cities  across 
this  NaUon — and  always  the  success  is 
the  direct  result  of  public-spirited  pri- 
vate citiiens  who  devotedly  and  unaelf- 
tshly  give  of  their  time  and  energies. 

Now.  with  the  extension  of  Little 
League  participation  to  youngsters  from 
age  8  through  15.  there  will  be  many  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  that  must  be 
assumed  by  these  hard-working  volun- 
teers. Local  government  agencies  can 
aid  them  in  waging  our  national  fight 
against  delinquency  by  providing  facili- 
ties and  required  financial  and  adminis- 
trative assistance.  School  authorltiee 
can  insure  the  cooperation  of  their 
physical  education  departments  and  the 
use  of  school  facilities.  In  this  way, 
local  government  and  imselflsh  indi- 
viduals can  Join  together  tn  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  American  manhood 
which  will  pay  great  dividends. 

In  this  difOcult  age  and  this  time  of 
change,  where  adjustment  problems  in 
our  youth  can  easily  arise,  there  Is  need 
to  do  even  more  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Additional  facilities  will  be 
needed  In  Sunnyvale  and  across  the  Na- 
tion I  devoutly  hope  that  the  increased 
contribution  of  time  and  energies  by 
Uttle  League  volunteers  wlH  be  matched 
by  Increased  and  Improved  facUlUes  such 
as  grounds,  grandstands,  and  bacltstops 
furnished  by  Ifvnl  nnthorlties  and  civic 
groups.  Such  1  •  ^"-  ership  of  effort  will 
be  required  t-  nf^>\aplag  t4»e  clean, 
wh«lnaae,  •p^c'^n  ttniabe,  vigorous,  and 
-omiJLtltti^  apirit,  m  the  yoang  boys  who 
»ti.  be  toaacrcpv^  men.  There  is  no 
riiifv  investment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  think  it 
might  be  interesting  to  hear  the  credo  of 
the  Little  League  volunteer.  When  he 
enters  into  Little  League  work,  he  pledges 
as  follows: 

I  will- 
Hold  Little  Leagoe  to  be  «  ptond  aM«t  to 
our  Nation  and  Uirou|;b  my  caampte  vui 
help  to  aBdov  It  with  tbs  mghast  poHible 
standards. 

Respect  the  boy  as  an  individual  and  keep 
In  mind  his  capabilities,  limitations,  and  tlie 
problems  of  growing  trp. 

Be  active  In  the  growtag  movement  of 
Little  League,  ready  to  improve  the  estate  of 
youngsters  vtaenerer  poaaUaie.  hoping  to  find 
honest  enjoyment  in  the  creative  service  tbe 
program  affords. 

Recognize  the  responsibilities  of  training 
boys  In  lessons  ol  fair  play,  discipline  and 
teamwork. 

Keep  myself  Informed  throagli  Iraslc  un- 
derstanding of  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

Cooperate  In  caret tU  observance  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  the  strength  of 
Little  League. 

Encourage  support  of  parents,  educators, 
and  all  agencies  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
youth. 

Protect  the  Uttle  League  name  and  em- 
blem agaaiBt  ezplottatlan  and  Uttte  League 
playen  a^aliiat  oommerclatteatlan. 

All  of  US  In  government,  from  local 
school  boards,  through  city  councils, 
county  boards,  statehouses,  and  here  in 
Washington,  could  serve  this  Nation  by 
Joining  in  such  a  pledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tmi  pleased  to  pay  this 
small  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  vol- 
imteers  of  Little  League  and  to  the  boys 
who  participate.  They  deserve  Increas- 
ing support  because  "Little  League  builds 
big  men." 


Ap-icaJtare  Paa^hletB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

tw  pmNSTLVsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  S.  1964 

Mr.   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 

Speaker,  following  is  a  letter  I  recently 
sent  to  my  constituents  informing  tliem 
of  a  valuable  service  available  by  my 
office: 

HotrsE  or  Represent attvis. 
CONORXSS    or   THE    VimTD  Staxxs, 

Wathinfftan,  DC. 

!>■«■  Famro:  Tt  Is  a  pleaeure  to  write  you 
personally,  now  that  ■prtog  is  really  here, 
and  many  people  are  aaktnc  lor  bookleta.  to 
help  oo  tfaelr  homes,  eeonmy  meals  Ux 
families,  and  helpful  advtoe  oa  their  lawns, 
treee.  and  gardens. 

I  have  now  obtatoed  aUotments  ot  current 
Government  boolts  and  pamphlets  lor  our 
Congressional  District,  and  I  am  always  sur- 
prtoed  hoir  well  written  and  popular  they 
■re  While  each  Oongraaaman  gets  oD\y 
lOvOOa  eereral  of  my  friends — Oon«res«nen 
who  are  not  running  for  reelection  this 
yt»r — are  belping,  but  tbey  4o  not  go  far  in 
our  big  district  of  43(U>00  people. 

As  you  are  on  my  personal  list,  I  am  «■>- 
closing  an  outline  of  booklets  to  check  five 
choices  only,  and  also  am  sending  a  sample. 
I  win  be  glad  to  see  thewe  are  eent  to  you 
without  any  ocet  or  cfaarve.  •■  aa  ertra  serv- 
ice of  Biy  oinoe. 


April  6,  19&6 
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I  believe  these  booklets  will  really  help 
you  to  keep  down  food  coets  as  I  have  been 
concerned,  and  opposed  tSie  Agrtculture  bloc 
moves,  to  raise  the  prices  of  foods  and  meats. 
Just  print  your  name  and  address  on  back 
of  list,  and  man  to  me  In  Washington,  D.C, 
House  Office  BuUdlng. 
Cordially. 

Jim  ruLTON. 

Publications  atxzflable  for  distrltmHtm  ty 
Members  of  ConjrreSs  to  tiomemakerM  and 
residents  of  cities  and  totans 

(nmu  in  stock  as  orRBfacaarr  am  an  iMe4.  Untoe- 
nvn  demands  or  subject-inattar  rtisman  may  exhaust 
nippLies:  lienae  an  occasionai  item  may  be  out  of  Stock 
wiien  yonr  orter  ■!»  rwietverf] 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARES 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


«r  aow  rcmJL 

a  THE  H(XI9E  tw  RBPBSSBamtTTVXS 

WednesOav.  AjxrU  B.  1^66 

Mtb.  KELtY.  Mr.  epwafeer,  on  this 
Bsster  week  I  greet  the  IrMh  peopie  «f 
America,  and  of  the  Irish  homeland  1t- 
^eli,  and  reiolce  In  celehratlng  "VtiaX  Is, 
ia  'eCEecth  the  50th  birthday'  of  the  Bexuib- 
Me  ut  IxtiaaA.  Far  though  lihe  people  4»f 
Iretend  newer,  ttaroDgh  tiie  cewturiei  of 
f4»n-^feii  nfle,  entlnely  sabinfttetf  or  rMb- 
tjnUhed  their  twpirations  for  naVtansA  In- 
dependence, and  thongh  hoth  sporadic 
PftMnnni  rebellions,  and  determined  re- 
«i£tacioe  by  groups  and  iadlvidual&.  took 
place    through   those    centuries,   Kaetfr 

of  « liMrir.  re- 


ence. 

Step  Ijy  step.  Huvugh  treaties  and 
compromises,  from  home  rule,  to  Iilifti 
Free  State,  to  fully  Independent  Repub- 


lic, Ireland  has  folhrwed  the  path  charted 
for  her  by  ttie  heroic  dead  whose  memory 
we  honor  on  tMs  ajaniTersary.  We  par 
tribute  today  X»  Om  noUe  hearts  that 
iNnogM  forth,  ami  to  the  loyal  hearts 
thi^  haye  lived  by.  the  asptiattMH  tbey 
laid  down  lor  the  nation: 

*I%e  Zi)^  Repci^llc  ta  cutlYSed  to,  vntl 
lierelyy  clatons,  Vw  ■Megtawof  or  every  Iriab- 
-Kiaxi  and  IriskwanMa.  Tbe  BepubUc  guaraa- 
tefB  TetigluuB  wedA  df  U  lUjaly,  <iQtial  tighta 
and  equal  ip|iis<iiiillilin  to  adl  tts  'flUlaens, 
•Ad  dedacea  Its  rsaotve  to  pvusue  tbe  happi- 
ness  and  proaperlty  of  tlie  wlioie  txAiioxi  and 
of  all  Its  parts,  clierlshli^g  all  tbe  chUdren  of 
the  nation  equaHy,  and  oMlrloiis  of  tbe  dH- 
fereuces  carefuHy  foetieied  by  an  aMen  gov- 
«m]n«nt. -wMeh  tkav«  4H4de4  a  iBlnamy  trom 
«be  majority  t»  tte  paat. 

Ireland,  like  America.  clalm£  as  tbe 
foundation  stone  of  Its  national  exist- 
ence the  twin  principles  of  liberty  and 
CQiiality:  liberty  bath  religious  and  civil, 
and  equality  both  of  rights  and  of  op- 
portunities. That  the  Easter  week  ris- 
ing did  not  end  with  its  forcible  puttlng- 
dovn.  and  with  tbe  execution,  Imprlson- 
jnent.  and  exile  of  its  various  leaders.  Is, 
I  think,  chiefly  due  to  the  large-£ouled 
generosity  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  as  well  as  to  the  stead- 
fast courage  of  those  who  signed  U  and 
of  ihelr  lieutenants. 

The  principles  here  proclaimed  appeal 
to  the  best  in  man'£  nature,  and  con- 
trast strikingly  with  the  spiteful  petti- 
ness of  the  alien  govenunent.  which  bad 
g/^ug^t  to  rule  Ireland  by  dividing  her 
people  against  themselves,  and  by  en- 
abling one  jaart  of  her  i>oi>ulatlon  to 
profit  by  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  the  other.  Rightly  the  proclamation 
enshjdaes,  and  rightly  the  Rep^d)llc  of 
Ireland  has  carried  out  In  action,  the 
high  ideal  of  national  unity  and  eQual 
treatment  for  alL 

Members  of  Catholic.  Protestant,  Jew- 
ish faiths,  even  atheists,  can  be  assured 
of  full  liberty  of  speech  and  action  in 
Ireland;  and  the  land  Is  ruled  as  much 
for  the  benefit  of  Inhabitants  alt  Saxon 
or  other  foreign  ancestry  as  for  the  m- 
dlgenous  Irish. 

Tlie  Iridi  people .  and  the  Irish  Oovem - 
ment,  are  alike  committed  to  the  hi^ 
resolve  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of 
Pardalc  Pearse's  statement  from  Kil- 
malnham  Prisoru 

If  you  3tElka  va  down  »ov  w«  ahaU  rise 
again  nriri  renew  the  fight,  you  cannot  con- 
quer Ireland,  you  cannot  exttngiftah  the  irirti 
passion  for  freedonr;  H  our  deed  tias  iKJt  bevn 
sufBQtaat  to  wtK  fBaMtam  ttaeci  amr  eblldren 
vUl  win  Ubf»  tetter  deed. 


"Uaoaitrt  Aa*»er  hauA  aad  Omt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  TTILLTAV    ;    PF^Y 

oa    .      .  -  ».. 

m  THE  90oee  of  RSPSJEsaarraTTras 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  dudag  the 
past  aeveral  weeks  I  "ha-ve  fonflurlfd  an 
"ipin^nn  poU  axooug  Ibdlana  voteca.  I 
would  nicp  k>  submit  the  results  of  the 
sampling  at  Uils  time. 
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STRi-'NOER    ACTION    nr    ▼IXTMAM 

Oi.e  over*  helming  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  sample  1b  that  the  voters  wUl 
support  stronger  military  action  In  Viet- 
nam, to  bring  the  war  to  a  sueoessful 
CAjr.clusion,  as  It  was  often  expressed.  , 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  replies  Indl- 
casfd  a  wUlingnesa  to  see  the  United 
Slates  ir.tensify  military  action"  In 
Vietnam.  Nineteen  percent  favor  main- 
taining the  present  level  of  Involvement. 

Only  8  percent  would  support  with- 
drawal of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
prior  to  a  successful  concl'oslon  of  the 
war  a.nd  4  percent  favor  the  suspension 
of  our  bombing  raids  Into  North  Vietnam. 

There  Is  still  considerable  confusion 
about  our  exact  role  in  South  Vietnam. 
reflected  not  only  by  the  3  percent  who 
declined  to  answer  this  question  but  even 
more  by  the  comments  people  added  to 
their  cards  and  letters.  Without  a  doubt 
the  war  Is  very  much  on  people's  minds 
and  they  are  greatly  concerned  about 
our  position 

There  are  misgivings  about  our  getting 
involved  in  the  first  place,  but  the  pre- 
dominant belief  Is  that  we  now  have  to 
see  1:  through.  Many  persons  who  re- 
turned the  questionnaire  card  wrote,  in 
addition  to  their  answers,  "Win  or  get 
out." 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  rcspor..ses  to  this  questionnaire  came 
before  the  recent  internal  battles  in 
South  Vietnam  If  a  radical  change  in 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  oc- 
curs  public  opinion  here  may  change  as 

INTLATION    rEAk    Wlll—WT»n 

Thie  question  was  put  to  the  voters, 
"Do  you  believe  there  currently  is  a 
threat  of  serious  Inflation?"  The  an- 
swer was  a  resounding  "Yes." 

A]to»5ether.  88  percent  of  the  replies 
were  Yes."  Only  10  percent  said  "No" 
ai:d  2  percent  had  no  opinion. 

An  even  stronger  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed In  opposition  to  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  enacted  last  year  and  for 
which  funds  were  appropriated  recently. 
Ninety -three  percent  voiced  their  dis- 
approval of  this  program;  6  percent  ap- 
proved it  and  only  1  percent  refused  to 
express  their  views. 

Skepticism  concerning  the  war  on 
poverty  was  also  quite  evident:  91  per- 
cent said  they  did  not  approve  of  this 
year's  request  for  $1.6  blUion  for  the  war 
on  poverty ;  8  percent  did  approve  and  1 
percent  did  not  respond. 

tonam  Hocrsi  muca  mot  r*roKB> 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  4  years  was  disapproved  by  59 
percent  of  those  replying;  38  percent 
said  they  would  support  this  change  and 
3  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Tax  credits  for  deductions  to  parents 
for  the  college  expenses  of  their  children 
w  as  supported  by  54  percent  of  those  who 
replied  44  percent  said  "No"  and  2  per- 
cent did  not  say  what  they  think  about 
it 

I>riLt    PSOVISIS    VALXr ABLX   IMSIORT 

Polls  of  this  nature  can  be  very  helpful 
in  understanding  the  opinions  of  our 
constituents  Of  course,  not  everyone 
replied  and  ui  some  cases  there  may  be 


important  information  which  is  not 
known  to  the  average  voter. 

Still,  these  samples  supplement  the 
many  other  contacts  that  I  have  with  my 
constituents  and  I  believe  they  are  very 
valuable. 

It  is  also  true  that  such  samplings 
stimulate  thinking  about  some  of  the  im- 
portant issues  we  face.  I  believe  the 
views  expressed  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 


Public  Opinion  Poi!  in  the  18tii  CoBfret- 
tionai  District  of  PeDnsylvaiiia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or    PKNNSTI.VAM1A 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  completed  another  poll  of  public 
opinion  In  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  This  district  in- 
cludes adl  of  north  suburban  Pittsburgh. 
The  district  Is  residential  and  Industrial, 
with  a  small  number  of  farms.  The 
permanently  registered  voters  in  the  dis- 
trict show  a  slight  majority  In  favor  of 
the  Donocrats. 

The  response  to  our  questionnaire  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  referendimx  of 
opinion  on  the  issues  raised.  The  tabu- 
lated results  with  some  brief  comments 
are  included  below.  I  hope  that  the 
reader  will  find  them  of  interest  and 
value : 

TABXTUkTED    RKStn.TB    TO*    POIX    CONDUCTED 

UAMcn  1006 

1.  la  the  United  State*  doing  the  rlglit 
thing  In  flghtUig  to  preaerve  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vletzuun?  Yes.  81  percent; 
no,  10  percent. 

A  similar  queetlon  last  June  resulted  In  a 
67  percent  yes  vote,  33  percent  no.  These  re- 
sults clearly  show  tluit  the  prevailing  opinion 
In  our  district  Is  favorable  to  pursuing  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  that  support  ol  the  war 
policy  is  growing. 

2.  Are  you  In  accord  with  President  John- 
son's decision  to  resume  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam?     Yes.  88  percent;    no.   13  percent. 

The  fact  th»t  7  percent  more  of  the  re- 
spondents favored  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing than  favored  the  war  itself  suggests  that 
a  considerable  number  of  those  who  opposed 
the  war  want  the  tTnlted  States  to  win 
ttirough  to  peace  in  the  fastest  way  possible. 

3.  Should  the  United  States  withhold  for- 
eign aid  from  nations  that  do  not  generally 
support  our  foreign  policies?  Yes,  86  per- 
cent: no.  15  percent. 

The  heavy  yes  vote  here  reflects  the  grow- 
ing discontent  of  our  costly  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  taxpayers  are  getting  sick  of  aid- 
ing people  who  in  turn  Insult  us  or  are 
openly  hostUe.  Our  policymakers  should 
take  heed  In  being  more  selective  to  whom 
they  extend  our  aid. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
fight  both  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  and  the 
war  on  poverty?  Yes,  31  percent;  no,  09  per- 
cent. 

Obvloiialy  a  large  majority  of  our  people 
<lo  not  believe  that  our  economy  can  stand 
the  strain  of  ever-mounting  budgets  and 
deficits.  The  attitude  is  that  with  a  war 
going  on  we  are  trying  to  do  too  much  too 
fast. 


5.  Are  you  afraid  that  we  are  headed  for 
serious  (about  10  percent)  inflation  in  the 
next  a  years?    Yes,  81  percent;  no,  19  percent 

We  are  suffering  from  considerable  infla- 
tion right  now.  And  the  people  know  It 
Last  June  73  percent  of  those  answering  our 
poll  then  thought  a  serious  Inflation  was 
coming.  Obviously  more  fear  It  today.  In- 
flation Is  the  crueleet  tax  of  all.  It  falls  on 
those  with  limited  or  fixed  Incomes,  and 
bears  the  seeds  of  recession  for  working 
people.  Mr.  President,  our  people  say  we 
need  a  war  on  Inflation. 

6.  Should  the  Congress  continue  to  re- 
fuse funds  for  the  rent  subsidy  program? 
Yes.  91  percent;  no,  9  percent. 

Last  spring  84  percent  of  those  polled  In 
our  congressional  district  opposed  rent  sub- 
sidies. The  Increased  opposition  of  7  per- 
cent shows  that  the  people  are  genulnelj 
concerned  about  growing  inflation,  taxes,  and 
debu,  as  reflected  In  the  above  two  ques- 
tions. 

7.  Would  you  vote  to  restore  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobile  sales  and  telephone 
use  which  are  about  to  expire?  Yes,  41 
percent;  no,  M  percent. 

Elxcise  taxes  are  always  unpopular,  but 
the  adverse  vote  here  is  a  bit  unexpected, 
since  in  question  No.  13  a  majority  (67  per- 
cent) voted  for  Increased  taxes  In  preference 
to  continued  deficits.  These  renewed  taxes 
have  now  been  voted,  and  the  experts  think 
an  increased  Income  tax  Is  Inevitable. 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  draft  regulations 
exempt  too  many  young  men  on  physical, 
mental,  and  educational  grounds?  Yes,  70 
percent;  no,  21  percent. 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that  our 
draft  regrulatlons  result  In  many  Injustices. 
Too  many  fine  athletes  escape  even  non- 
oombat  duty  and  perhaps  too  many  students 
whose  parents  can  atfcotl  to  keep  them  In 
college  avoid  service. 

9.  Colunonlst  James  Reston  contends  that 
"the  American  President  now  exercises  per- 
sonal powers  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
unequaled  by  any  other  political  leader  in 
the  world."  Do  you  agree?  Yes,  71  percent; 
no.  29  percent. 

This  queetlon  was  Included  primarily  to 
determine  if  the  people  know  how  powerful 
our  President  has  become  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  They  do  know.  Most  ot  the 
no  answers  probably  came  from  people 
thinking  of  the  powers  of  certain  dictators 
throughout  the  world.  They  would  be  right, 
unless  we  consider  the  tremendous  military 
might  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  Bible  reading  In  public 
schools?     Yes,  81  percent;   no.  19  percent. 

Almost  everybody  hu  an  opinion,  either 
pro  or  con  about  Bible  reading.  Only  2.4 
percent  of  the  people  who  participated  In 
the  poll  failed  to  answer  this  question. 
There  is  such  great  sustained  Interest  In 
this  Issue  that  the  responsible  congressional 
leadership  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
should  bring  the  amendment  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

11.  Are  you  seriously  alarmed  by  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deflclts  and  the  drain  on 
our  gold  reserves?  Yes,  SO  percent;  no,  20 
percent. 

The  unchecked  Imbalance  of  our  foreign 
trade  payments  Increases  In  gravity  because 
our  gold  stock  Is  already  pledged  beyond  our 
ability  to  pay.  We  could  be  seriously  hurt 
economically  If  the  administration  does  not 
take  prompt  steps  to  correct  the  situation. 

12.  Do  you  support  the  President's  policies 
of  publicly  pressuring  Indtutry  and  labor 
leaders  to  hold  prices  and  wages  within 
"administration  guidelines?"  Yes,  65  per- 
cent; no.  46  percent. 

Many  people  objected  to  the  President's 
rather  harsh  acUon  In  striking  out  so  vigor- 
ously against  price  Increases  while  seem- 
ingly ■hnigging  off  pay  hlkea.    On  the  other 
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kand.    fear     of    sharp     inflation     probably 
resulted  In  the  af&rsiatlve  majority. 

13.  Would  you  rather  have  Increased  taxes 
than  continued  deficits?  Yes.  57  percent; 
No,  43  percent. 

This  question  could  be  jiroperly  criticized 
t>ecause  it  did  not  provide  a  third  altema- 
Uve:  reduced  expenditures,  rather  than  in- 
creased taxes  or  continued  deflclta.  I  agree. 
But  the  awful  fact  U  that  we  are  going  Into 
the  red  under  the  current  Federal  budget, 
no  matter  how  atroi^y  we  rltellke  It.  unless 
we  raise  taaea  A  tlzahle  cut  In  spending  la 
not  m  the  cards  wltk  an  administration  and 
coDgressloruJ  aoajorlUes  that  want  both  guns 
ABd  butter  (or  gravy). 

14.  How  would  you  rate  President  John- 
ion's  performance  in  offloe  to  date?  (a)  good. 

33  percent;    <bt    fair.  64  percent;    (c)    bad. 

34  percent. 

In  an  Identical  question  last  June  the 
President  received  28  percent  Jk.  votes.  68  per- 
cent B  votes,  and  14  percent  C  votes.  Thus, 
while  his  "good"  and  "fair"  votes  combined 
Jssve  bint  in  a  comfortable  poaltlon.  It  Is 
obvious  that  his  popularity  t  s  speedily  de- 
clined and  ahould  be  a  cai-e  of  aL^m  to  him 
•jid  aa  lafdlaatlan  that  all  is  Dot  well  in  his 
governoaent  4^  ooaseiuua. 


The  lOtkfc  A«u«>ersary  «f  the  Opening  of 
Fisk  Univertity  T«  Educate  Negroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  iLtxirais 

IN  THE  SKKATE  OF  TOX  VVITED  STATES 

Wedttesdag,  April  i.  1966 

Mr.  DOUGHLAS  Mr  President,  April 
20  will  mark  the  lOOtJi  anniversary  of 
the  opertng  of  Vi^  University,  Nashville, 
Tcnn.,  to  educate  Negroes. 

Pisk  University  is  located  In  Nashville, 
the  capital  city  of  Tennessee.  The  dty, 
Itnown  as  the  "Alliens  of  the  South,"  is 
a  nationally  recognized  center  of  learn- 
ing and  culture,  for  it  is  the  home  of 
several  of  the  South'f  distinguished  ocd- 
legts  and  univcrsitjes.  These  institu- 
ticfiu  have  student  pcTpolattoos  which 
extend  far  Into  the  thoosamde,  aiKl  they 
are  staffed  by  scores  of  notable  scholars, 
teachers,  ^Titers,  and  artists,  who  have 
made  Nashville  their  permanent  places 
of  residence.  Fisk  Univefsity,  the  oldest 
of  the  institotions  ot  higher  learning,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  city  and  has  con- 
tributed liberally  to  ite  edQcatkmal  and 
cultural  development. 

Nashville  is  rapidly  taWng  Its  place 
&inong  other  leading  American  college 
cities  as  a  center  for  lUieral  education. 
Steady  advances  are  being  made  in  the 
area  of  hiiouui  relationa,  with  members 
of  the  Fisk  University  wnamunlty  play- 
ing a  sipntfteant  rote.  Through  its 
museums,  its  hbraries,  its  churches,  and 
Its  concert  halls,  the  city  provides  imlque 
opportunities  lor  rich  cultural  experi- 
ences to  supplement  those  gained  mi  the 
university  campus.  In  this  respect. 
*J»^va]e  serves  as  a  labtwatory,  which 
■fWge*  the  tradttknal  gap  betw  een  ool- 
••W  edocation  and  cmnmnntty  Qving. 

THI    OrVELOPMENT    OF    TISK.    UNrVESSTTT 

The  louitding  ot  Fisk  University  was 
launched  in   1865,   when  *>*in  Ogden, 


Erastus  Milo  Cravath,  and  £.  P.  Smith, 
agents  of  the  Ameiican  Miaekaoarj  Ab- 
aociaitkan  of  ±iEW  York,  in  naMiiliniatiiin 
with  the  Frawdwia^  AU  flwiliimi  nl 
Cincinnati,  de^^sed  plans  to  vataMlsh  at 
Nashvffle  a  school  for  '"The  education 
and  training  of  young  men  and  women 
irrespective  of  color."  They  were  as- 
sisted in  this  endeavor  T>y  Gea.  Clinton 
B.  Fisk  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  of 
IVenceBaee,  who  was  instnimeotal  in 
neuaiitg  quarters  f«-  the  school.  The 
new  InstitotiOTi.  opened  for  instruction 
on  January  9,  18W.  was  called  Pi* 
School,  In  honor  of  the  general.  John 
Ogden  became  Its  first  principal.  "When 
the  charter  was  signed  on  August  12, 
ISSl,  the  idea,  of  a  university  was  oon- 
ceived  and  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  from  Ffek  School  to  Plsk 
University.  It  was  estabttshed  under  the 
auspices  c*  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 

In  1870,  Adam  K.  Spence  succeeded 
John  Ogden  as  prineipai  of  t^e  uni- 
versity. Plans  weic  then  formulated  for 
the  development  at  a  strong  educational 
program  and  for  the  removal  of  the  in- 
stitution from  its  oriptnal  site  to  its  pres- 
ent location  in  north  Nashville.  Jubi- 
lee Hall,  the  omvetsitF's  first  pemunent 
building,  was  ei«cted  on  tite  new  campus 
in  1876.  This  hiaCoric  Achievement  was 
made  possible  throitgli  the  eCorts  of  the 
Xoaovs  original  JuMee  Singers,  Andents 
of  the  university  who  were  trained  and 
directed  by  Prof.  Oeorge  P.  White,  a 
member  of  the  f  actflty. 

During  the  years  extending  from  1871 
to  1878.  the  Jubilee  Singers  traveled 
tiirouEh  northern  and  eastern  sections  of 
tiie  United  States  and  through  parts  of 
Europe  frtvlng  concerts,  tn  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  the  \rrtveT^ty. 
Their  efforts  met  with  rrotaWe  snccess. 
Not  only  were  they  able  to  create  his- 
toric Jubilee  Hall,  but  they  cheated  for 
Fifik  a  great  tradition  in  musical  excel- 
lence, which  has  persisted  through  Qte 
years.  It  was  the  genius  of  the  Pisk  Jubi- 
lee Singers  ttiat  Introduced  the  Negro 
spiritual  to  the  world  and  established  It 
as  a  distinctive  American  contribution  to 
musical  literature  and  art. 

In  1875,  thi.'  Reveiend  Erastus  MUo 
Oravath  became  the  first  preski^it  of 
Fiak  Univensity  with  Adam  K.  Spence 
as  his  exeootlve  asitotant.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Cravath  and  hte  aesociate  placed 
great  emphasis  xipon  Ideals  and  high 
standards;  and  under  this  administra- 
tion, lasting  25  years,  the  character  of 
the  univ^'fiity  as  a  strong  Uberal  arts 
school  was  shaped.  President  Crava/th's 
snocessors  were  James  Merrill — lMl-8 — 
George  AuRurtus  Gates — 1W9-12 — Pay- 
ette Avery  Mx^Kenzle — 1915-25 — ^and 
Thomas  Elsa  Jones — 1926-48.  Under 
President  Jones  the  university  raised  Its 
academic  standards  considerably,  in- 
creased its  facilities  greatly  through  the 
erection  of  the  imiveixity  liibraiy  and  the 
clieiaiatry  Ivoilding,  and  made  substantial 
rtrWes  In  ralrtng  an  endowment  fund. 
Charles  Spurgeon  Johnson  became  tlie 
sixth  president  of  the  university  in  the 
stimmer  of  1947.  Dr.  Johnson  bad  been 
actively  asaociated  with  Fisk  since  1928, 
as  director  of  the  department  of  social 
sciences.     Through  his  maay  scholarty 


activities  Including  the  great  volume 
ol  signlllcant  research  prosecuted  under 
Ids  direction,  he  had  earned  for 
Hiat  d^>artment  a  nationwide  repu- 
tation. Pish  expanded  considerably 
In  prestige  and  to  Influence  under  Pres- 
dent  Johnson's  administration  and 
noteworthy  additions  were  made  to  the 
iacilities.  Dr.  Stephen  Junius  Wright 
faculty  tmd  to  the  physical  plant  and 
was  elected  the  seventh  president  of 
Pisk  in  the  spring  of  1957.  During  Pres- 
ident "Wright's  administration,  there  have 
been  substantial  Inaprovements  in  the 
university's  physical  plant  and  faculties. 
Including  the  successful  completion  of 
DoBois  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  men  stu- 
dents, and  the  Adam  K.  Spence  Student 
Union  Building  and  the  Ceclle  B.  Jeffer- 
son dining  room. 

Founded  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  fsr  the  new  ritizews  of  the 
South  the  advantages  oT  a  Christian  ed- 
ucation, Pisk  has  attracted,  during  every 
period  of  ita  history,  students  from  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  and  from  many 
foreign  canntriee.  Atthoosh  the  origi- 
nal charter  of  incorporation  specified 
"The  education  and  training  of  yoimg 
men  and  women  irraspeeCtve  of  color," 
subsequent  State  leslalaUan  made  It 
mandatory  for  the  Institution  to  limit 
Its  student  body  to  members  cf  the  Negro 
race.  With  the  exception  erf  the  faculty, 
which  has  always  been  app«rtnted  regard- 
less of  race  or  color,  and  a  tinrtti^  uum- 
ber  of  ^)eclal  students,  the  ^Jtrit  of  the 
original  charter  was  never  f  tdly  realiwd 
•nntil  recently .  PtSk,  like  an  increasing 
number  of  institutions  in  the  region,  now 
extentls  Its  edncatlonal  resoorces.  as 
originally  conceived,  to  Bttidents  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds,  titther  as  ex- 
change students  or  as  resxflwly  enrolled 
students  on  both  the  -ondergraduate  and 
graduate  levels. 

Fisk  came  into  being  at  a  turning 
point  in  American  htetory,  and  from  the 
outset  the  institution  has  enJtTyed  con- 
sistent growth  and  development  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Ideals  basic  to  Its  founding. 
It  has  passed  successtvrty  through  the 
stages  of  grade  school,  high  school,  and 
normal  school  to  ooUeee  and  university 
rank.  Af t«r  Uie  actiieveBaeRt  of  regional 
and  nattoaai  aocredttMOon.  the  instita- 
tion  dlsoonUnved  all  instruction  in  those 
units  brtow  the  college  level.  In  achtev- 
tng  its  present  rank,  Fisk  was  greatly 
assisted  by  other  educational  and  phllan- 
thrcHUC  agencies.,  in  addition  to  substan- 
tial support  from  the  American  Mission- 
ary AModaiion.  with  wiil<^  it  still  auiin- 
tainsa'fiUiatian. 

Today,  f\ak  has  a  national  repotatian 
as  a  liberal  arts  Institution  of  high  stand- 
ing. In  addition  to  early  recogTrftlon  by 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  it 
was  the  first  Negro  institution  to  become 
fuUy  approved  by  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  OoUoves  atMl  Secondary  Sohoole, 
the  AaaoetaUviof  Aaierican  Uniwerdtias. 
and  the  American  Asaoctatton  of  Untver- 
sitj'  Women.  In  the  fall  of  1-952.  Pisk 
was  granted  a  charter  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Recognition  by  these  regional  and  na- 
tional agencies  has  aasured  Fisk  a  rank- 
ing position  anoac  loremoaC  American 
colleges  and  untvenMiet. 
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Th«  present  value  of  tEe  university 
campua  property  emd  equipment  la  ap- 
proxUnately  »4. 208, 203.  Gifts  to  tbe 
university  over  a  period  of  years  have 
provided  an  endowment  fund  of  $6.- 
993,708.  The  annual  Income  from  this 
fund  Is  a  ma; or  factor  m  me-eiing  univer- 
sliy  expenses,  but  there  Is  still  a  serious 
need  for  glfus  which  will  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  maintain  its  high  standards  of 
te€w:hing  and  provide  greater  c^portunl- 
ties  for  lt.s  .studer.'.s 

It  Ls  ct-rta.i.iy  appropriate  that  we  ex- 
press our  heaiTf-:".  ^ .  itltude  to  this  fine 
university  for  lus  many  years  of  splendid 
service  In  providing  higher  education  to 
the  youth  of  our  land,  along  with  a  hope- 
ful view  toward  Its  futiu"e  contributions 
to  a  changing  society. 


Humplirey  Clarifi^i  Tttuei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   ix-N.-.p:.s,sr.K 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Mr  ORIDER  Mr  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  Vice  President  came  to  Mem- 
phis and  spelled  out  for  community 
leaders  some  of  the  problems  we  are  fac- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  throughout  the  world. 
He  proved  himself  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man a.s  he  clarified  many  issues  that 
worry  us  all. 

One  of  the  questions  thrown  at  ht^" 
wao  wha*  to  do  about  the  movement  of 
supplies  through  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
I  uiclude  his  reply  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD,  as  well  as  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared Sunday  In  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal: 

FSOM    A    QcltSTION    PIRIOD    COHDUCTK)    BT    ViCX 

P»KSLi<i>rT  HuMfnarv  at  a  Lukchxon  or 
PVTCTii  Memph:,-;  :■;  HoLIDAT-lNN-Rin»- 
MO.VT,  Al»»U.  1,  i»66 

QuMtlon.  Why  bava  w«  continued  to  have 
our  allies,  for  exainple  the  British,  to  ship 
supplies  to  Haiphong,  and  why  haven't  we 
put  '.ip  »  b'.:>ckade  there? 

Mr  H'^-MF'HRET.  This  la  a  much  overex- 
4fteera'«H{  r&'.r  T^.?  British  are  now  shipping 
vfT'i  ;:••■»  :.'  1-  •  into  the  hartxjr  of  Hal- 
ptkoiig.  Tuete  ni-e  free-world  ships  that  are 
under  so-called  charter — Pansimanlan, 
Oreek.  the  maritime  nations.  We  are  using 
our  best  efforts  to  get  these  ships  stopped 
and  we  have  stopped  a  large  amount  of  them 
bv  «h»er  pervuaalon. 

But  the  commercial  Instinct  of  maritime 
na-.i  .na  Is  a  strong  one.  It  Is  a  question  that 
bothrrs  us  a  great  deal.  It  Is  a  question 
of  more  cor.versatlon  In  the  National  Secu- 
rity CouRcu  than  at  most  any  other.  If 
we  mine  the  harbor  or  If  we  bomb  the  harbor 
or  blockade  the  harbor  we  have  to  face  up  to 
what  happens  when  the  Soviet  tJnlon  sends 
a  ship  down  there  We  are  trying  to  keep 
this  conflict  w'.thin  limits.  We  are  trying  to 
stop  the  strufjgie.  We  are  trying  to  pennlt 
South  Vietnam  to  have  Its  own  Cloremment. 
Its  own  elections.  We  are  not  even  trying 
W  conquer  N.irth  Vietnam. 

B  it  we  are  trying  to  Stop  Its  participation 
;r.  thU  conflict  and  defeat  their  participation. 

Becaviae  most  people  say,  If  you  r«aUy 
mean  to  why  dont  you  Jtwt  go  over  after 
them  And  the  reason  you  Jost  dont  go 
after  them,  you  might  hare  seTwal  million 


Chinese,  who  don't  have  a  lot  of  ammunition 
but  a  lot  of  bodies.  And  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  Soviet  Union  would  do  with  Its  treaty  of 
alliances  which  goes  until  1980  with  China. 
It  Is  my  feeling  they  would  respect  It  despite 
the  cleavage  that  Is  going  on  between  China 
and  Russia.  And  this  we  hope  to  avoid. 
That  is  why  we  can  make  a  pretty  good  case 
against  the  stopping  of  shipping  into  the 
port  of  Haiphong.  This  Is  not  an  Industrial 
nation.  Only  6  {>ercent  of  the  people  live 
in  the  cities. 

In  North  Vietnam  there  is  only  one  major 
Industry,  a  plant  of  any  slsse.  The  maximum 
amount  of  tonnage  that  goes  to  their  troops 
a  day  is  150.  We  are  not  fighting  massed 
armies.  If  we  could  get  a  division  or  two  to 
come  across  the  line  we  could  really  take  care 
of  them.  Our  problem  is  ambush,  gucrrUla 
warfare.  •  •  •  But  to  go  back  to  your  ques- 
tion, we  have  used  our  good  offlcee  and, 
frankly,  our  pressure  upon  our  allies  to  stop 
their  shipments.  Secondly,  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  amount  of  goods  that  Is  coming 
In  seriously  affects  the  military  strength  or 
seriously  aSects  our  power  In  the  south.  We 
unload  more  In  1  hour  In  the  ports  of 
South  Vietnam  than  they  unload  in  Hai- 
phong in  a  week.  So  If  it  is  a  matter  of  sup- 
plies, my  dear  friend,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. We  have  new  port  facilities  there 
that  wUl  permit  as  much  as  1  million  tons  a 
month.    That  la  a  lot  of  shipping. 


[From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Apr.  3,  1966] 
Ht7MPiniET  CLARrrtBS  Isstrss 

As  one  reporter  observed.  Vice  President 
HTTBBrr  H.  HtrtcPHarr  spoke  enough  words 
while  in  Memphis  Friday  to  fill  a  small 
book. 

A  good  editor,  of  course,  would  have  been 
able  to  trim  the  words  down  to  the  length 
of  a  magazine  article  by  eliminating  repe- 
tition and  rhetoric. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  HtiMPRacT  did  uphold 
his  reputation  as  an  articulate  spokesman 
for  current  Johnson  administration  policy, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic .  The  repetition 
served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  his  state- 
ments were  In  harmony  with  thinking  in 
the  White  House,  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Dep«uament — not  Just  off-the- 
cuff  rambllngs. 

Anyone  who  heard  Vice  President  Htru- 
PHKKT's  comnaents  on  the  southeast  Asian 
situation  came  away  with  a  clearer  under- 
standmg  of  the  problems  and  the  American 
resiMnses. 

On  the  controversial  question  of  whether 
Halpthong  Harbor  in  North  Vietnam  should  be 
blockaded  or  mined,  the  Vice  President's  an- 
swer was  precise  and  helpful.  Such  a  de- 
cision might  have  to  be  made  in  the  fu- 
ture, he  said,  but  the  chances  are  that  it 
would  escalate  the  war.  Shipments  rerxb- 
Ing  Ho  Chi  Minb's  military  establlshr>ent 
through  Haiphong  do  aid  the  Red  buUdup, 
but  the  amount  Ls  insignificant  compared 
to  supplies  arriving  by  land.  The  risk,  there- 
fore, is  not  worth  the  cost — for  the  present, 
at  least.  Finally.  Mr.  HtncPRarr  noted  that 
the  United  States  waa  a  strong  advocate 
of  freedom  of  the  seas,  that  America  re- 
taliated after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  in 
1964  for  the  very  reason  that  freedom  of 
the  seas  had  been  violated  by  the  Commu- 
nists, and  that  to  halt  or  damage  ships  of 
tJ\e  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  des- 
Uned  for  Haiphong  would  be  to  renege  on  our 
:pollcy. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  deep  ooncem 
to  Americans — the  doubt  that  the  {x^aent 
military  directory  governing  South  Vietnam 
can  surriT*  rising  civlUan  opposition — Mr. 
HtricpRarr  was  equally  frank.  The  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Ky,  which  has  been  quite 
vocally  supported  by  President  Johnson,  Is 
indeed  unstable,  said  the  Vice  President. 
But  some  of  the  military  leaders  now  he«kd- 
ing   the   directory   are    attempting    to   make 


themselves  Identified  with  the  potential 
civilian  government  which  would  come  into 
being  after  framing  of  a  new  South  Viet- 
namese constitution  and  the  holding  of 
elections.  As  Mr.  HtncPBarr  said,  any  new 
government  In  Saigon  would  require  the  sup- 
port of  the  military.  So  while  he  expressed 
a    shade    of    pessimism   he    held    out   hope. 

As  a  refiectlon  of  top-level  thinking  m 
Washington,  the  Vice  President's  words  in 
Memphis  carried  weight.  He  underscored  the 
fact  that  any  decisive  outcome  In  Viettuim  is 
distant,  and  that  in  both  the  war  and  the  ex- 
plosive political  situation  the  United  Statse 
Is   going  to  have  to  play  things   by  ear. 

Should  the  time  come  when  there  U  & 
break,  when  negotiations  appear  feasible,  Mr 
HuMPnarr  reminded  his  listeners  that  I2fl 
separate  meetings  between  American  and  Pe- 
king diplomats  have  been  held  In  Warsaw, 
Poland,  In  recent  years,  and  that  door  re- 
mains open. 

Memphis  did  as  well  as  a  host  to  the  Vice 
President  as  be  did  as  a  guest.  This  city 
can  be  proud  that  there  were  no  protest 
marches,  no  Jeers,  no  incidents  to  blemish 
the  visit. 

As  for  Mr.  Homphrkt,  be  proved  a  charm- 
ing visitor — and  no  doubt  charmed  a  (e« 
conservatives  with  bis  disarming  way. 


Appoinhnent  Condemned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  HAWKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following : 
STATUcKirr    BT    OowoKiamntw    Axtoustus   P. 

Hawkins,   and   Joskpb   Y.  Rzsnick,  Oon- 

OSMNINO      TBX      AFPOINTMXNT      OF     FOEMXI 

PoLicK  Chief  of  Inoianola,  Mias.,  To  Hsao 
OEO-Flnanctd  Povtstt  Psooram  d»  8un- 

FLOWXR  COUNTT,  MiSS. 

We  were  appalled  to  learn  over  the  week- 
end that  the  police  chief  of  Indlanola,  Miss. 
Bryoe  Alexander,  has  Just  been  named  direc- 
tor of  Sunflower  County  Progress,  Inc.  This 
organization  Is  the  antlpoverty  agency  ol 
Sunflower  County,  Miss.,  and  last  month  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  over  $37,000  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  program  devel- 
opment. 

Chief  Alexander  took  an  indefinite  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Indlanola  police  force, 
which  he  has  headed  since  October  1,  196S. 
During  this  p«-lod,  Negro  citizens  of  that 
town  have  endtired  a  continuing  experience 
of  terrorism,  beatings,  harassment,  twmb- 
Ings,  and  Interference  with  their  civil  rights. 
The  police  department  has  not  only  been  in- 
effective in  combating  these  crimes,  but  has 
even  participated  In  some  of  them. 

Indlanola,  a  small  municipality  of  6,714  In- 
habitants, 56.1  percent  of  them  Negroes,  U 
the  seat  of  the  county  government  and  la  the 
largest  settlement  In  Sunflower  County, 
Miss. 

We  refer  you  to  "Papers  Omitted  In  Print- 
ing Pursuant  to  Provisions  of  the  SUtutes 
Involving  the  Five  Congressional  Districts  in 
the  SUte  of  Mississippi,  88th  Congrofs,  Part 
I,  Printed  for  Information  of  the  Committee 
on  House  AdmliUstratlon."  Even  a  quick 
refMllng  of  the  deposition  of  Chief  of  Police 
Alexander  in  this  document  relating  to  the 
contested  Mississippi  elecUons  (pp.  863  to 
860  shows  a  picture  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
using  his  badge  to  IntUnidate  and  oppress 
the  Negro  citizenry. 
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In  fact,  by  the  police  chlers  own  admis- 
ttons  under  oath,  he  and  his  men  broke  up 
voter  registration  meetings  on  private  prop- 
erty and  arrested  p>artlcipantB  in  Indlanola. 
Chief  Alexander  describes  qtiite  clearly  how 
he  took  a  number  of  Negro  citizens  Into  cus- 
tody for  picketing  the  segregated  white  li- 
brary. In  his  own  words.  "•  •  •  they  were 
not  under  arrest,  they  were  brought  in  for 
questioning."  The  chief  also  gives  the  de- 
tails of  one  of  his  deputies  beating  a  Negro 
woman  at  a  voter  registration  meeting  and 
ber  subsequent  arrest  for  "assault  and  bat- 
tery on  a  police  officer."  We  understand  that 
Chief  Alexander's  record  Is  replete  with  other 
acts  against  Negroes,  and  by  bis  own  admis- 
sion, extensive  arrests  of  civil  rights  workers. 

A  striking  example  of  the  police  'depart- 
ment's attitude  toward  terrorl«n,  under 
Chief  Alexander,  occurred  on  the  night  of 
May  1,  1966.  At  2:49  a.m.  three  private 
homes,  housing  civil  rights  workers,  and  one 
freedom  botise  were  blown  up  and  destroyed 
by  fire.  According  to  an  eyewitness  a  police- 
man was  on  duty  26  feet  from  the  freedom 
bouse  and  saw  two  men  running  from  the 
building  shortly  before  the  explosion.  They 
were  not  detained.  The  eyewitness  stated 
that  he  saw  the  two  men  and  could  recog- 
nize them.  However,  no  arrests  were  made. 
Police  later  arrested  civil  rights  workers  who 
attempted  to  rescue  records  and  belongings 
from  the  burning  building. 

Last  June  Sunflower  County  Progress,  Inc., 
applied  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  a  program  development  grant  of 
158,000.  The  application  and  the  key  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  reviewed.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1966,  a  grant  of  (27,700  was  made. 
Evidently,  up  to  that  point  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  did  not  find  racists 
on  the  board  of  directors.  However,  now,  1 
month  afer  the  grant.  Police  Chief  Alexander 
is  named  as  director — the  man  who  will 
actually  set  up  and  operate  the  program. 
We  charge  Sunflower  County  with  cynicism 
and  bad  faith,  and  of  attempting  to  hood- 
wink the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  such  persons  like 
Alexander,  who  has  been  directly  responsible 
(or  so  much  of  the  oppression  of  the  Negro 
citizens  of  this  area,  could  be  placed  In 
charge  of  a  program  almost  totally  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  Government  to  benefit 
these  very  same  poverty-stricken  citizens. 
Such  actions  as  this  appointment  demon- 
strates precisely  the  basis  for  the  objections 
that  are  being  raised  against  the  pending 
transfer  of  the  Greenville  Air  Force  Base  to 
the  State  and  local  Mississippi  governmental 
agencies. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  antlpoverty 
programs  will  be  used  by  the  Mississippi 
governmental  authorities  to  further  sup- 
press the  Negro  population  by  preventing 
them  from  obtaining  the  very  benefits  that 
the  antlpoverty  program  was  established  to 
give  them.  Moreover,  this  scandalous  action 
In  the  Mississippi  Delta  underscores  the 
tragic  error  begin  made  by  the  Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  utilizing  as  a  general 
policy  local  governmental  agencies  to  operate 
these  programs,  as  the  Oflkse  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  even  now  doing  In  the  Watts 
area  of  Los  Angeles. 

Be  it  Watts  or  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  stop  financing  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams of  local  governments  that  continue  to 
oppress  poverty-stricken  American  citizens, 
&n  overly  large  percentage  of  whom  are 
Negro. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Greenville,  Miss., 
incidents  gave  rise  to  charges  of  oppression 
of  the  Negro  papulation  by  socne  of  the  State 
and  local  governmental  officials  of  MlsslsslppL 
The  five  Congressmen  frwn  Mississippi  pro- 
tested in  apparent  outrage.  We  ask  them 
now  how  tbey  can  explain  Chief  of  Police 


Alexander's  appointment  to  bead  the  Sun- 
flower County  poverty  program. 

Last  month,  Mississippi's  U.S.  Senators  were 
delivering  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  con- 
demning the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttinlty 
for  giving  any  funds  at  all  to  the  Ohlld  De- 
velopment Group  of  Mississippi  (Headstart), 
a  private  organization  not  controlled  by  any 
official  Mississippi  State  or  local  agency. 
Chief  Alexander's  appointment  demon- 
strates to  us  exactly  what  can  be  expected 
to  happen  when  Mississippi's  officials  are 
given  responsibilities  of  Implementing  pro- 
grams under  the  Poverty  Act,  Instead  of  put- 
ting them  Into  the  hands  of  private  agencies 
which  will  administer  them  fairly  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  Including  the  Negro 
citizens. 

We  demand  an  immediate  Investigation  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of  Chief 
Alexander's  appointment  and  of  the  extent 
of  the  involvement  in  Federal  programs  of 
racist  officials  and  individuals  in  all  of  that 
agency's  Mlsslsslptpl  programs.  Furthermore, 
It  Is  clear  to  us  that  no  longer  can  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  continue  to  allow 
prejudiced  local  governments  to  corrupt  and 
block  the  Implementation  of  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty. 

We  have  sent  the  following  telegrams  to 
the  President  and  to  Mr.  Shrtver,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Ek:onomic  Opportunity: 

"Urge  Immediate  investigation  of  appoint- 
ment of  Indlanola,  Miss..  Police  Chief  Bryce 
Alexander,  to  head  Sunflower  County,  Miss., 
official  poverty  program.  Alexander's  record 
of  racist  terror  against  Negroes  makes  his 
appointment  abaolutely  monstrous  and  un- 
thinkable. Suggest  that  complete  inquiry 
Into  all  Mississippi  OEO  programs  adminis- 
tered by  official  Mississippi  agencies  is  im- 
perative now." 

( NoTX. — In  a  historic  decision  on  Saturday 
(March  12)  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth 
Circuit,  ordered  that  new  municipal  elections 
must  be  held  in  Sunflower  County  because 
Negroes  had  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  Sunflower  County  has  a  population  of 
45,750,  67.4  percent  Negro   (1960  census).) 


Golden  Patiport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MARTL,AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore, 
which  t/as  authorized  in  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  is  located  In  my  dis- 
trict. Undoubtedly,  this  will  be  an  area 
where  literally  millions  of  people  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  broad  white  sand  beaches  of  our  At- 
lantic coastline. 

A  major  portion  of  the  fimds  for  the 
purchase  and  development  of  the  sea- 
shore will  resiilt  from  moneys  gathered 
in  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
The  $7  golden  p>assport  is  a  good  buy  In 
anyone's  book.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
purchased  mine  recently,  and  certainly 
encourage  sJl  other  Members  of  this  body 
to  participate. 

The  golden  passport  will  provide  you 
with  entry  privileges  to  some  7,000  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas. 

For  $7  you  can  buy  a  golden  passport. 


It  will  provide  you  with  entry  privi- 
leges to  some  7,000  Federal  recreation 
areas. 

The  golden  passp>ort  Is  offered  in  1966 
as  a  part  of  Operation  Golden  Eagle,  a 
program  designed  to  attract  grassroot 
support  of  a  nationwide  effort  to  promote 
wise  conservation  practices. 

The  1966  permit  is  valid  for  an  entire 
year — from  April  1  to  March  31,  1967. 

The  golden  passport  will  admit  you  and 
all  the  people  traveling  with  you  in  a  pri- 
vate vehicle  an  unlimited  number  of 
times  to  all  the  Federal  recreation  areas 
commonly  entered  by  automobile. 

The  golden  passport  also  will  admit  you 
sJone,  regardless  of  how  you  travel,  to  all 
Federal  recreation  areas  that  charge  en- 
trance fees.  This  means  that  you  per- 
sonally can  use  the  golden  passport  to 
enter  Federal  recreation  areas  as  many 
times  as  you  wish,  whether  you  walk  in, 
travel  by  commercial  bus,  or  go  by  some 
other  means. 

That  is  an  outstanding  outdoor  recrea- 
tion bargain.  It  fits  very  well  with  the 
theme  of  Operation  Oolden  Eagle:  "Use, 
enjoy,  and  help  expand,  your  great  Amer- 
ican outdoor  land." 

The  golden  passport  is  for  sale  at  the 
ofiBces  of  Federal  land  managing  agen- 
cies, at  entry  points  to  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas,  at  ofiQces  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  and  by  mail  from 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Where  else  can  you  gain  entrance  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  recrea- 
tion Ismd  across  the  Nation — boasting 
some  of  our  finest  scenery,  hiking  trails, 
campgrounds,  «uid  other  attractions — for 
such  a  modest  price? 

But  that  Is  only  part  of  the  bargain. 

In  addition  to  being  a  permit  for  you 
to  use  and  enjoy,  the  golden  passport  is 
your  personal  commitment  to  help  pre- 
serve our  outdoor  heritage. 

The  $7  you  spend  for  a  golden  permit 
goes  into  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  has  called  on  Americans  to  help 
endow  the  Nation's  future  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  through  purchase  of  the  $7 
golden  permit. 

By  participating  as  partners  in  con- 
servation. Secretary  Udall  explained,  we 
buy  a  share  of  a  particular  recreation 
area,  park,  or  forest,  or  perhai>s  a  quiet 
green  spot  near  a  great  city  where  chil- 
dren can  play. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  not  only  provides  the  muscle  we 
need  to  help  retain  our  national  heritage. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  otir  determination  to 
save  and  create  outdoor  beauty  In  wilder- 
ness areas  or  near  our  homes. 

All  the  States  have  signified  a  need 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

Through  the  fund.  States  are  able  to 
plan,  acquire,  and  develop  needed  out- 
d(X)r  recreation  areas  with  a  constant 
source  of  matching  grants  to  assist  them. 

Money  from  the  sale  of  the  $7  permit 
is  a  major  source  of  revenue  to  the  fimd. 
■When  you  buy  a  permit,  you  show  that 
you  desire  to  provide  outdoor  recreation 
opportimities  to  meet  demands  in  your 
State  and  your  community. 
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You  make  a  tangible  contribution  to- 
ward meeting  tomorrow's  outdoor  recre- 
rt'u.-.n  nc«ls- 

Y^u  sdso  Join  the  increasing  army  of 
public  spin  led  cltlzena  who  are  marshal- 
ing tiieir  resourcas  to  improve  the  Na- 
ii!in  s  outdoor  recreation  facilities — 
S'^to,  local.  andFederaL 

This  reflect*  a  new  national  awareness 
of  the  ne«Ki  for  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  open  srpace.  This  new 
awaren-^ss  has  ealned  Impetus  from 
niar.y  sources — from  the  President,  the 
Cop-isTPss.  the  State  and  localities.  c<hi- 
■?<■- ailon  organizations,  and  interested 
private  citizens. 

Ttie  President  has  reflected  genuine 
concern  for  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  Nat:on  as  well  as  the  chsillenges  faced 
;:.  providing  adequate  public  recreation 
opportunities  for  everyone. 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  behind 
the  new  feeling  regarding  conservation? 
There  are  many,  but  I  will  cite  only  three 
of  them. 

These  three  reasons  can  be  abbreviated 
by  three  letters — P-U-T. 

P  stands  for  population,  which  Is  grow- 
i:.^  rapidly  By  the  year  2000,  some  350 
million  Americans  will  use  our  resources. 
The  amount  of  new  leisure  will  burden 
our  o'ltdoor  recreation  areas  and  facul- 
ties PoApr  and  water  constmiption  will 
increase  dramatically.  Land  vsdues  will 
r;--i>  .sharply. 

U  means  url)anization.  In  the  next  35 
years  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
wii!  expand  Increasingly.  Before  the  end 
of  the  present  century,  more  than  75  per- 
ceni  of  our  people  will  live  in  cities  and 
environs. 

Crowding  people  Into  metropolitan 
area!?  often  denies  them  access  to  beauty 
and  ancient  outdoor  values  long  cher- 
ished by  American  tradition.  Ojjen 
space  must  be  set  aside  to  meet  future 
metropolitan  needs. 

T  is  for  technology,  where  tremendous 
advance*  are  being  made.  Progress  has 
Its  waste  products — junked  automobiles, 
air  and  water  pollutants,  and  the  poison 
cf  some  chemicals,  to  mention  a  few. 
As  one  writer  succinctly  stated:  "Our 
effluents  tend  to  exceed  our  affluence." 

Your  purcha,-;*"  of  the  $7  gold-colored 
permit  will  put  financial  strength  where 
!t  i.s  mast  r.pi?ded  to  help  solve  some  of 
our  mv)st  pre.'^siiK  conservation  problems. 

M.i.'.y  :.e-.v  ai.ti  Improved  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  are  needed  by  the 
State  their  cities  and  counties,  and  at 
Federal  areas.  The  Land  and  Water 
Con.s*»rvatlon  Fund  Act  created  a  source 
from  which  Congress  may  appropriate 
-Tioney  to  provide  urgently  needed  public 
outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 

States  and  certain  Federal  agencies 
are  eligible  to  receive  money  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
States  may  allocate  portions  of  the 
money  they  receive  from  the  fund  to 
their  cities,  counties,  and  other  non-Ped- 
eral  public  agencies.  The  program  will 
continue  under  present  law  through 
1389 

Dunns:  the  1365  66  fiscal  years  Con- 
gress appropnauM  $141  million  from  the 
fund  for  State  and  Federal  purpoees. 
Of  this  amount,  nearly  $95  million  will 
go  to  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 


divisions and  $40  million  to  Federal 
agencies. 

Two-fifths  of  the  amount  apportioned 
to  the  States  is  divided  equally  among 
all  the  States,  and  three-fifths  Is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population,  out- 
of-8tate  visitor  vae.  and  Federal  recrea- 
tion resources  and  programs  in  the 
States.  Matching  grants  from  the  fund 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion already  are  producing  Improvements 
in  State  and  local  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

F^md  grants  have  been  lised  to  assist 
a  number  of  the  States  in  preparing 
their  initial  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans.  Most  of  the  States  have  received 
some  matching  money  to  acquire  or  de- 
velop outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facili- 
ties. By  the  end  of  1966.  it  is  expected 
that  all  the  States  will  have  received 
money  from  the  fund. 

The  fimd  derives  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  the  annual  permit  and  other  Fed- 
eral recreation  adimlsslon  and  user  fees; 
the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  real  proE>- 
erty;  and  the  Federal  motorboat  fuels 
tax. 

Fees  from  the  sale  of  the  entrance  per- 
mits and  user  charges  provide  sub- 
stantial revenues  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  In  1965,  the  first 
year  of  the  annual  Federal  permit,  ap- 
proximately $7  million  accrued  to  the 
fund  through  sales  of  entrance  permits 
and  user  fees. 

By  purchasing  an  annual  permit,  you 
register  your  support  of  an  effort  that 
reaches  your  own  neighborhood.  For 
the  first  time,  a  Federal  channel  exists 
through  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  receive  the  assistance  they 
have  needed  for  some  years.  That  Is  one 
of  the  significant  features  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the 
Act  helps  put  the  Nation's  public  outdoor 
recreation  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  Congress  will  not  appropriate  any 
more  money  from  the  fund  than  total 
receipts  permit.  When  you  and  I  buy 
annual  Federal  permits,  we  put  our  cash 
down  to  help  acquire  and  develop 
urgently  needed  public  recreation  areas. 
The  more  recreation  permits  are  sold, 
the  more  money  will  be  available  for 
State,  local,  and  Federal  purposes. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

Tlie  care  of  human  life  and  happiness 
•  •  •  is  the  first  and  only  legitimate  object 
of  good  Oovemment. 

There  are  few  purposes  more  cloeely 
related  to  human  life  and  happiness 
than  those  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  States,  their  poUtical  subdivisions, 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stated  in 
his  natural  beauty  message  to  Congress: 

A  growing  population  la  wallowing  up 
area*  of  natural  beauty  with  Ita  demand  for 
living  space,  and  Is  placing  Increased  demand 
OD  overburdened  areas  of  recreatloa  and 
pleasure. 

We  must  not  only  protect  the  countryside 
and  save  It  from  destruction,  we  must  re- 
store what  has  been  destroyed  and  salvage 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  our  cities.  Our 
conservation  must  be  not  Just  the  classic 
conservation  of  protection  and  development, 
but  a  creative  conservation  of  restoration 


and  Innovation.  Its  oonoem  Is  not  with 
nature  alone,  but  with  Uae  total  relation 
between  man  and  the  world  eiround  him. 
Ita  object  la  not  Just  man's  welfare,  but  Uie 
dlgrUty  of  man's  spirit. 

It  would  be  difflcult  to  espouse  higher 
objectives  than  those  voiced  by  President 
Jefferson  and  President  Johnson. 

With  the  full  participation  of  every- 
one, our  Nation  can  reach  those  objec- 
tives. Your  participation  is  important. 
Your  support  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  through  a  pur- 
chase of  a  golden  passport  Is  most  wel- 
come. 

Thank  you. 


Cheers  for  U.S.S.  "George  C.  Marthair 
and  Admiral  Rkkover  on  Sacceitftl 
Completion  of  First  Sea  Trial* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKWHSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following: 

APRn.  4,  ISM. 
Adm.  H.  O.  RicKOvot, 
Fleet  Post  Office. 
New  York,  NY. 

Dkak  Admiral  Rickoveh:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  good  letter  from  UBS.  George 
C.  Marshall,  dated  March  38,  1966.  Hsarty 
congratulations  on  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  sea  trials  of  the  30tb  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine  U.S.S.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall. 
We  Americans  are  certainly  proud  of  your 
wonderful  record  of  service  and  success — 
keep  It  up. 

As  I  believe  your  letter  Is  historic,  I  am 
placing  It  In  the  CoNOKSBSioifAL  Recoed. 

With  my  personal  regards  and  beet  wislies 
as  usual, 

Congreasman  Jm  Fttltdn. 

VS3.  "GCOBGK  C.  Masshall." 
At  Sea,  North  Atlantic,  March  28,  1966. 

Dkab  Ms.  Fulton:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our  36Ui 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  V3£. 
George  C.  Marthall  was  buUt  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  tt  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.  We  also  have  In  operstton 
33  attack-type  nuclear  submarines,  maUog 
a  total  of  68. 

This  ship  la  named  for  a  distinguished 
soldler-stateaman.  General  of  the  Army 
Oeorge  C.  Marshall  (188O-10SS).  Bom  and 
reared  In  Uniontown,  Pa.,  the  son  of  an  op- 
erator of  coal  and  coke  industries  who  had 
left  Kentucky  after  the  Civil  War.  Marshall 
grew  up  with  an  unusual  understanding  of 
northern  and  southern  viewpoints.  Hl» 
fanUIy,  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  were  among 
the  etu-Ilest  settlers  In  Virginia,  Moving  to 
Kentucky  around  1780  when  this  was  still 
frontier  country,  they  became  prominent  In 
local  and  State  poUtlcs  and  as  planters  and 
profeoslonal   men. 

In  his  boyhood,  Marshall  got  rather  tired 
of  hearing  about  his  famous  collateral  rela- 
tive, Chief  JusUce  John  Marshall,  and  felt  It 
was  about  time  sotneone  else  In  the  family 
made  a  name  for  himself.  As  It  turned  out, 
he  took  the  first  step  In  this  direction  when, 
after  graduaUon  from  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, he  applied  for  and  received  a  com- 


mission as  second  lieutenant  In  the  Army. 
His  retirement  to  private  life  at  71  brought 
to  an  end  a  baU  centiuy  of  public  service 
which  for  sheer  competence  and  devotion  to 
duty  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 

Yet  outside  the  military  he  was  known 
only  during  his  last  13  years  as  a  public 
servant.  The  early  careers  of  nearly  all  great 
war  commanders  seem  drab  and  In  no  way 
predictive  of  their  wartime  achievements. 
The  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  a  career  officer 
normally,  that  Is  In  peacetime,  does  not  prac- 
tice his  profession  but  remains  a  student, 
eternally  preparing  himself  for  an  eventual- 
ity that  he  and  everyone  else  hopes  will 
never  occur.  This  peculiarity  of  the  military 
profession  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
special  competence  of  career  officers  tends 
to  be  undervalued  by  outsiders,  yet  without 
It  no  war  is  won.  This  competence  can  only 
be  acquired  by  practical  experience  over  a 
long  career  span.  No  layman  has  It,  how- 
ever brilliant  he  may  be,  for  Intellect  alone, 
pure  ratiocination  alone  wUl  not  produce  It, 
Just  as  It  win  not  produce  the  surgeon's 
operaUng  skill. 

It  was  a  measure  of  President  Roosevelt's 
greatness  ob  a  war  leader  that  he  fully  un- 
derstood this.  He  was  very  much  his  own 
Commander  In  Chief,  he  ran  the  war,  made 
the  broad  policy  decisions,  but  in  the  execu- 
Uon  of  these  policies.  In  matters  of  strategy, 
tactics  and  operations,  he  nearly  always  de- 
ferred to  the  professional  Judgment  of  his 
military  top  command,  espe^ally  that  of 
General  Marshall. 

Marshall's  unusually  long  teaxire  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  contributed  to  his  effective- 
ness, for  able  men  grow  abler  when  they  see 
a  task  through  from  beginning  to  end. 
Heading  the  Military  Establishment  d\u-lng 
the  entire  6-year  war  period,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  rapid  and  orderly  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  nUUtary  forces  from  176.000 
men,  13,000  officers,  and  some  1,000  planes 
to  over  8  million  men.  764,000  officers  and 
(9,000  planee.  In  an  Incredibly  iM-lef  time,  a 
peacetime  army  ranking  17th  among  the 
world's  national  armies,  had  become  a  vast, 
flexible,  superbly  equipped  and  trained 
force — "mobilized  as  If  from  nowhere,"  to 
quote  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson — with  which 
(  dUBcult  six-front  war  was  won.  Once  the 
initiative  was  ours,  there  were  "practically 
no  serious  setbacks."  Marshall's  "time- 
tables of  the  successive  operations"  proved 
kocurate. 

To  an  astonishing  extent,  the  war  went 
"according  to  plan."  His  estimates  of  the 
number  of  combat  divisions  required  for 
Tlctory  were  "adequate  and  yet  not  exces- 
»lve."  No  combat  division  was  left  In  this 
coimtry  when  Germany  surrendered;  all 
were  overseas  In  the  theaters  of  war.  It  took 
every  man  the  Nation  had  mobilized,  wrote 
Marshall  in  his  nnal  War  Report,  "to  do  our 
part  of  the  Job  In  Europe  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  Japanese  enemy  under  control 
In  the  Paclflic." 

Marshall  became  Army  Chief  of  Staff  on 
the  day  Germany  attacked  Poland — "by  a 
fsvor  of  Providence,"  as  President  Tnunan 
*»s  later  to  remark.     Not  the  least  of  his 


achievements  was  cc»npletlon  of  a  good  part 
of  the  mUltary  buildup  during  the  37 
months  of  peace  that  were  granted  us 
while  Europe  and  the  Par  East  were  em- 
broiled In  war.  The  Army  had  grown  to 
eight  times  Its  peacetime  strength  when 
Japan  attacked  Petirl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1941.  We  were  much  better  prepared  than 
we  had  been  In  1917,  and  this  despite  wide- 
spread opposition  to  military  preparations, 
reflecting  In  Its  emotional  intensity  the 
passionate  determination  of  the  American 
people  not  to  become  involved  In  this  war. 

Marshall  worked  hard  to  dispel  the  popular 
confusion  of  preparedness  with  warmonger- 
ing, to  awaken  the  public  from  the  dangerous 
Illusion  that  our  unrealized  power  potential 
would  deter  an  aggressor,  our  mere  wish  to 
avoid  war  secure  us  i>eace.  He  tried  to  make 
clear  to  the  public  that  much  time  mxist 
elapee  between  deciding  to  arm  and  being 
armed  and  that  we  could  not  safely  count  on 
being  granted  this  time  If  war  were  thrust 
upon  us.  He  said  once  In  a  speech  that  "per- 
haps the  most  Important  task  of  the  Army  Is 
to  plan  and  scheme  and  work  to  the  end  that 
this  time  factor  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum." 
Our  past  experience  worked  against  him.  We 
had  never  yet  had  to  pay  the  price  of  defeat 
for  failure  to  prepare  in  time  for  war.  Al- 
though the  war  was  manifestly  moving 
closer,  the  bill  extending  selective  service 
passed  by  but  a  single  vote — Just  4  months  be- 
fore we  were  at  war.  It  was  an  election  year 
and  public  opinion  had  made  Itself  heard. 

World  War  II  was  a  coalition  war  of  global 
dimensions  in  which  93  million  men  and 
women  were  mobilized.  For  the  Allies  to 
win.  It  was  as  essential  that  they  prosecute 
the  war  In  the  closest  accord,  as  that  they 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Never  be- 
fore was  a  coalition  war  fought  with  such 
unity  of  purpose  and  effort  by  so  disparate 
a  group  of  allies;  never  had  such  prodigious 
exertions  been  reqvilred  of  each  member 
state.  Decisive  for  the  success  of  the  alliance 
was  the  fact  that  the  two  members  who 
Jointly  accounted  for  the  larger  part  of  Its 
total  mlUtary  and  economic  strength  fought 
the  war.  from  the  start,  under  a  unified  high 
command.  In  Btlmson's  Judgment  there 
were  two  main  reasons  why  the  T7nlted  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  able  to  use  their 
land,  eea,  and  air  forces  as  If  they  were  a 
single  mlUtary  luilt:  Roosevelt's  and  Church- 
Ill's  determination  to  wage  the  war  as  a  team, 
and  General  Marshall's  organizing  genius 
and  diplomatic  skill.  He  was  the  dominant 
member  of  the  Joint  command  organiza- 
tion— the  combined  chiefs  of  staff — of  whom 
Churchill  said  that  "there  was  never  a  more 
serviceable  war  machinery  established  among 
allies." 

Upon  his  retirement  from  active  military 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war,  Marshall  was 
summoned  to  Important  civilian  posts: 
Ambassador  to  Clilna  (1945-46),  Secretary 
of  State  (1947-49),  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
(1950-51).  He  was  the  first  military  leader 
ever  to  hold  the  two  highest  ranking  Cabinet 
positions,  the  first  to  serve  in  one  war  as  the 
military  head  of  the  Army  and  in  another 
(Korea)  as  the  civilian  head  of  all  our  land, 


sea,  and  air  forces.  Momentous  changes  took 
place  in  American  foreign  policy  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  and  in  these  he  played  an 
active  part — rescue  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  CommxuUst  conquest,  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  through  the  Marshall  Plan,  initiation 
of  discussions  leading  to  establishment  of 
NATO.  For  his  contributions  to  the  gen- 
erous and  Imaginative  aid  program  which 
bears  his  name.  Marshall  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  (1963),  the  first  military  man 
ever  to  have  been  so  honored. 

A  reticent  man  who  shunned  publicity, 
Marshall  once  remarked,  "I  think  I  prize  my 
privacy  more  than  anything  else."  This,  and 
the  fact  that  the  story  could  not  be  told 
honestly  and  completely  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  many  p>eopIe,  decided  him  not  to 
write  his  memoirs.  Marshall  resisted  pres- 
sures from  friends  and  lavish  offers  from  pub- 
lishers. The  closest  he  came  to  an  autobi- 
ographical record  was  his  final  war  report, 
covering  the  years  1943-45. 

This  brief  (153  pages),  lucid  and  factual 
description  of  the  btUldup,  the  logistics,  the 
strategy,  the  steps  on  the  way  to  victory,  was, 
as  his  biographer  Robert  Payne  remarks,  "a 
history  of  the  war  which  could  only  be  writ- 
ten at  a  time  of  trlimipb  by  the  man  most 
responsible  for  the  triumph."  Through  It 
"there  shines  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  man 
at  bis  best:  complex  and  unyielding,  stripped 
like  a  runner  for  the  race." 

Those  who  most  directly  depended  on 
Marshall  are  best  qualified  to  add  to  our 
understanding  of  this  man.  When  President 
Roosevelt  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
appoint  Marshall  Chief  Allied  Commander  In 
Europe — even  though  he  was  so  obviously 
the  logical  choice  that  the  appointment  was 
taken  for  granted — he  left  the  decision  to 
the  general. 

The  war  was  too  big  for  personal  feelings 
or  desires  to  enter  such  a  decision,  replied 
Marshall,  whereupon  the  P^resldent  said,  "I 
feel  now  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  sleep  at 
night  with  you  out  of  the  country,"  and  kept 
him  by  his  side.  Marshall  knew  as  well  as 
the  President  that  field  commanders  rather 
than  chiefs  of  staff  are  remembered  in  his- 
tory, but  this  counted  for  nothing  with  him. 
As  with  all  men  who  render  great  public 
service,  his  sense  of  duty  always  took  prece- 
dence over  personal  concerns.  Dean  Ache- 
son  tells  of  an  Interview  he  had  with  him 
shortly  after  Marshall  became  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  reply  to  Acbeson's  query  as  to  what  was 
expected  of  him  as  chief  aide,  Marshall  said: 
"First,  the  most  unvarnished  truth,  particu- 
larly about  myself.  I  have  no  feelings  ex- 
cept those  which  I  reserve  for  Mrs.  Marshall." 
Churchill  called  him  "a  magnificent  or- 
ganizer and  biiilder  of  armlee — the  American 
Carnot";  Truman  wrote  that  "to  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  Individual,  the  United  States 
owes  its  future";  but  Robert  Payne  caane  per- 
haps closest  to  the  essence  of  Marshall  In 
this  passage:  "It  can  be  said  of  him,  as  it  can 
be  said  of  few  others,  that  he  lived  for  an 
Idea,  and  the  Idea  was  America," 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RicKOvm. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  7,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  &m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
went  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  minister,  Cap- 
itol Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
DC,  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

Ood  of  our  land  and  keeper  of  our 
flestiny.  we  feel  the  strength  of  our 
Judeo-ChrlsUan  teachings  during  these 


holy  days.  Many  of  our  citizens  remem- 
ber the  teachings  of  the  Passover  as  a 
memorial  of  their  deliverance.  Chris- 
tians today  receive  Holy  Communion  In 
remembrance  of  the  love  and  salvation 
found  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These 
religious  sacraments  give  us  founda- 
tions, O  Ood,  on  which  to  stand. 

May  fresh  winds  of  Thy  power  blow 
through  every  area  of  our  national  life. 
EHrect  the  minds  of  the  President,  his 
associates  and  these  lawmakers  that  this 
Nation  will  be  taught  the  art  of  peace. 
service,   and  human  brotherhood.     In- 


cline our  pecHJle  to  do  Thy  will  that  this 
land  may  be  a  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

Give  eternal  life  to  those  who  die  on 
battlefields  of  man's  senseless  wars. 
Bring  healing  and  comfort  to  the  wound- 
ed and  strength  with  direction  to  those 
in  conflict.  We  pray  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansftbld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
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Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day  April  6   1968,  was  cUspensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
ss':.taii\es,  by  Mr.  Haclaiey.  one  of  Its 
rf'adir.fe'  clerts.  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  Joint  resolution  (8  J.  Res. 
127  designating  April  9  of  each  year  as 
'Si-  Winston  Churchill  Day."  with 
am'^ndments.  in  which  It  requested  the 
c   •■"  ;r:"nce  of  the  Senate. 

T):c  n.:  ..age  also  announced  that  the 
H  ;  .M  :.a,i  .igreed  to  the  amendment  of 
•;.,  s,  r.H  .  :o  the  bUl  (HR.  11029)  relat- 
i.'.;<  to  '.All-  tariff  treatment  of  certain 
w.v.i^r-i  'abrlcs. 

TTi'  m -s.  ad-  f'orther  announced  that 
the  H  .'1.  -  ^1  •  agreed  to  the  amend- 
menu  ui  Uie  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
11664)  to  confer  additional  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  regulate 
domestic  stock  insurance  companies  and 
to  exempt  such  companies  from  section 
12'g)  a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
H  Con.  Re.s.  625)  establishing  that 
when  iho  House  adjourns  on  Thursday, 
Apr\l  7.  1966,  It  Stand  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian.  Monday.  April  18,  1966. 


tlngiilshed  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl  and  with  his  full  ap- 
proval, I  ask  unanimous  owisent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  and 
that  at  its  conclusion,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  be  immediately  recognized. 

The  ACTINO  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARINE  RESOURCES  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1965 — APPOINTMENT  OF  CON- 
FEREES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
944  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  <S.  944)  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  and  development  In  the  marine 
environment  of  the  United  States,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
and  a  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  which  were,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Ttiat  thl«  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine 
Reeourcee  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
on  965." 

OBOLARATION   Or  POLICT   AND   PUKPOSXS 

Sec.  a.  (»)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop,  en- 
courage, and  maintain  a  coordinated,  compre- 
hensive, ana  long-range  national  program  In 
marine  science  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to 
aaslst  In  protection  of  health  and  property, 
enhancement  of  commerce,  transportatloo. 
and  national  security,  rehabllltattoa  of  our 
commercial  Osherles.  and  mcTMLsed  utiliza- 
tion of  these  and  other  resources. 

(b)  The  marine  science  activities  of  the 
United  States  should  be  conducted  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  f(Mlowlng  obJecUves: 

( 1 )  The  accelerated  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  marine  environment. 

(2)  The  expansion  of  human  luaowledge  of 
the  marine  environment. 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  private  Invest- 
ment enterprise  In  exploration,  technological 
development,  marine  commerce,  and  eco- 
nomic utUleaUon  of  the  resources  of  the  ma- 
rine environment. 

(4)  The  preservation  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  marine  science 
and  resource  development. 

(5)  The  advancement  of  education  and 
training  in  marine  science. 

(6)  The  development  and  improvement  of 
the  capabilities,  performance,  use,  and  effi- 
ciency of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  Instru- 
ments for  use  In  exploration,  research,  sur- 
veys, the  recovery  of  resources,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  WMTgy  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

(7)  The  effecUve  uUllzaUon  of  the  sclen- 
tlflc  and  engineering  resources  of  the  Nation, 
with  close  cooperation  among  all  Interested 
agencies,  public  and  private.  In  order  to  avoid 
tinneceesary  duplication  of  effort,  facilities, 
and  equipment,  or  waste. 

(8)  Tlie  cooperaUon  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  groups  of  nations  and 
international  organisations  in  marine  sci- 
ence activities  When  such  cooperation  Is  In 
the  naUooal  Intsrest. 

KXBPoifsnULrrm 
8k:.  3.  (a>   In  conformity  with  the  provl- 
.         ,  .     sloos  ot  section  3  of  this  Act.  It  shall  be  tbe 

a;  >>r  di.scuaitag  the  mar  t<-r  with  tiie  dls-     duty  of  the  President  i 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution: 

8  33.  An  act  to  pronvote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research: 

8  1049  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  snd  derisees  of  Fly  and  Her  Growth, 
deff'ii.wl  I .  A»r  Brule  Indian  allottees: 

R  2«4J  .^ri  act  to  authorise  the  release  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
f ■  .r  T^^r  purpoeee: 

-  iHT-  ,\n  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
or  rr;<vi.ii.  In  Commemoration  of  the  78th 
n  r:  - 1  versary  or  the  founding  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association; 

H  R  959  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Cv-'iMalty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  Are. 
mirlne.  and  casualty  insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

H  R  a«39  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ICanojlo 
Vflrslch; 

H  R  8875  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ICrs. 
PanAiflota  Vastakls  and  Soteros  Vast&kls: 

H  R  4743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Ti?no  Edquld; 

HR.  8112  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jal  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  ( PU  Su  Park) ; 

HR  7813.  An  act  to  authorize  the  lo<m  of 
naval  vessels  to  China; 

H  R  84«e    An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 

Cas\ialty    Act    to    provide   for   the   Ucenslng 

a.-.d  r*> filiation  of  Insurance  premium  finance 

c>jmpi;,:es  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H  P.   'H42    An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kl  Book 

J'-'.      \.:'. 

H  J  Rf-«  H\7  Joint  resc^ution  to  authorise 
t>,p  P!-w»!c!,^r.t  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
Apr,.  i7    i:,<}6.  AS  "SUte  and  Municipal  Bond 

Week." 


ORTttK    OP    BUSINESS 
M-       MANSFIEIJD      Mr.     President. 


(1)  survey  aU  algnlflcant  marine  science 
acUvlttes,  including  the  policies,  plana   pro- 
grama,  and  aooompllshments  ot  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  ot  the  United  States  en 
gaged  In  such  activities; 

(2)  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
marine  science  activities,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  exploration.  descrlpUon  and  pre- 
diction o*  the  marine  envronment,  exploits. 
tloo  and  conservation  of  the  resources  ot  \bl 
«"<"'tne  environment,  marine  engineering 
studies  of  alr-aea  Interactioc,  transnussloo  of 
enwgy.  and  conununloatlona,  to  be  conducted 
by  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  Lndepwndently  or  In  cooperation  with 
such  non-Federal  organizations  as  Stat« 
Institutions  and  Indiistry; 

(3)  designate  and  flx  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  foregoing  marlae  science  ac- 
tlvlUee  by  departAxents  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States; 

(4)  Insure  cooperation  and  resolve  dif- 
ferences arising  among  departments  and 
agfendea  of  the  United  SUtes  with  reepect  to 
martne  science  activities  under  this  Act,  in- 
eluding  differences  as  to  whether  a  parUc'ular 
project  Is  a  marine  science  activity. 

(6)  undertake  a  comprehensive  study,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  of  the  legal  problenu 
arising  out  of  the  management,  use.  devel- 
optaent,  recovery,  and  control  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  marine  envlronnxent; 

(6)  establlah  long-range  studies  of  the 
potential  benefits  to  the  United  SUtes  econ- 
omy, security,  health,  and  welfare  to  be 
gained  from  marine  resources,  engineering, 
atMl  science,  and  the  cost  Involved  In  obtain- 
ing such  benefits;  and 

(7)  Issue  a  statement  of  national  goals  with 
respect  to  marine  science. 

(b)  In  the  planning  azKt  conduct  of  a  co- 
ordinated Federal  program  the  President 
shall  uUllae  such  etalT,  Interagency,  and  non- 
Oovemment  advisory  arrangements  as  he 
may  find  neoessary  and  appropriate  and  slmll 
consult  with  deptu-tmenta  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  marine  science  actlvitlee  and 
solicit  the  views  of  non-Federal  orgaulaatioDs 
and  Individuals  with  capabUlUes  In  marine 
science. 

coknnssiON  ow  maunx  scirwcx,  encikhoi- 
tsa,  AND  axsouKcn 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish  s 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resources  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission").  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  including  IndlvidualB  drawn 
from  Federal  and  State  Governments,  indus- 
try, universities,  laboratories  and  other  In- 
stitutions engaged  In  marine  scientific  or 
technological  pursuits.  The  P^resldent  shall 
select  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  the  members.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  act  as  Chalmnan  in  the  latter'a  absence. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive Investigation  and  study  of  all 
aspects  of  marine  science  in  order  to  recom- 
mend an  overall  plan  for  an  adequate  na- 
tional oceanographic  program  that  will  meet 
the  present  and  future  national  needs.  The 
Comimlsslon  shall  undertake  a  review  of  ex- 
isting and  planned  marine  science  activities 
of  tha  United  States  In  order  to  assess  their 
adequacy  In  meeting  the  objectives  set  forth 
under  section  3(b),  Including  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Review  the  known  and  contemplated 
needs  for  natural  resources  from  the  oceans 
to  maintain  our  expanding  national  economy. 

(3)  Review  the  surveys,  applied  research 
programs,  and  ocean  engineering  projects 
required  to  obtain  the  needed  resources  from 
the  ocean. 

(3)  Review  the  existing  national  research 
programs  to  instxre  realistic  and  adequate 
support  for  basic  oceanographic  research 
that  will  enhance  human  welfare  and  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

(4)  Review  the  existing  Government  and 
industrial    oceanographic    and    ocean    engl- 
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neering  programs,  including  education  and 
technical  training  to  determine  which  pro- 
grams are  required  to  advance  oar  national 
oceanographic  competence  and  stature  and 
which  are  not  now  adequately  supported. 

(6)  Analyze  the  findings  of  the  above 
reviews,  including  the  economic  factors  in- 
volved, and  recommend  an  adetjuate  na- 
tional marine  science  program  that  will  me«rt 
the  present  and  future  national  needs  with/- 
out  anneceBssiry  duplication  of  effort. 

(6)  Etectwomend  a  govenunental  organi- 
Mtlonal  plan  with  estimated  eoet. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Conunlsslon  appointed 
from  outside  the  Covernmsnt  ahaU  each 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission and  reimbursement  of  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authoriaed  In  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Eltpensea  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission ai^x>lnted  from  within  the  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation to  that  received  for  their  services 
to  the  Government  but  shall  be  relmbiu-sed 
for  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authoriaed  In  the  Act 
of  June  9,  1949,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  S3&- 
842). 

(d)  The  Commlsalon  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  pttrsonnel  as  It 
deems  advisable  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission may  secure  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent services  to  the  sanoe  extent  as  Is 
•uthoriaed  for  the  departments  by  section 
IS  of  the  Administrative  Bxpenses  Act  of 
1940  (00  Stat.  810)  but  at  rates  nob  to  sa- 
ceed  $100  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  ahall 
be  responsible  for  (1)  the  assignment  of 
duties  and  resj>onslbIIltles  among  such  per- 
sonnel and  their  continuing  snpervlsloB.  and 
(3)  the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds  avaU- 
ahle  to  the  Commission.  Za  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  suhsectloci.  the  Chalr- 
man  shall  b«  governed  by  tbe  general  pedi- 
cles of  the  Conunlsslon  witl*  respect  to  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  by  It  and  the  tim- 
ing thereof. 

(f)  Financial  and  admlrdrtrative  servtces 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  axkd 
procurement)  may  be  provided  the  Commls- 
ilcti  by  the  Oeaeral  Servlcefi  AdmlnfaitratloB, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  tasde  in  advance, 
or  by  reimbursement  frona  funds  of  the 
Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Admlnlertrator  of  General 
Services:  Ptoatded,  That  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  tt»e 
collection  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
itiltlng  from  erroneous  payments  (&  U.S.C. 
46d)  shaU  apply  to  the  collection  of  errone- 
ous payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
said  Administrator  for  the  administrative 
eootrol  of  funds  (31  U.S.O.  $65(8))  shall 
apply  to  appropriations  of  tbe  CommlsBtan: 
Xrid  provided  further.  That  the  Commtasian 
shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  rsgu- 
latlons. 

(g)  The  Commission  Is  authoriaed  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  independent  Instrumentality  of 
tl>«  Government  any  ^formation  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act:  and  each  such  depsrtaaent,  agency, 
■nd  Inetrumentallty  is  autborlaed  to  co- 
operate with  Uw  Conunlssloa  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent pemutted  by  law,  to  furnleh  such  In- 
formation to  the  Commlssloa  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman. 

(h)  The  Cbmmlaston  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  establishment  of 


the  CommlsaloB  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  a  final  report  of  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after  it 
has  submitted  Its  final  report. 

RKPOBTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  re- 
port, which  shall  include  (1)  a  comprehen- 
sive description  of  the  activities  and  the 
accomplishments  of  aU  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
marine  science  activities  during  the  proced- 
Ing  year,  and  (2)  an  evaluation  of  such 
activities  and  accompliahments  in  terms  of 
the  objectives  set  forth  ptu'suant  to  this 
Act. 

(b)  Reports  made  under  this  section  shall 
contain  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  the  President  may  consider  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  and  shall  ccHitain  an 
estimate  of  funding  requirements  of  each 
agency  and  department  of  the  United  States 
for  marine  science  activities  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

( c )  No  Information  which  has  been  classi- 
fied for  reasons  of  national  security  shall  be 
Included  In  any  report  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  pursuant  to  authorization  given 
by  the  President. 

BtmrmoNa 

Sec  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  ■'marine  science"  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  oceanographic  and  scientific  en- 
deavors and  disciplines,  engineering  and 
technology  In  and  with  relation  to  the  ma- 
rine environment;  and  the  term  "marine  en- 
vironment" shall  be  deemed  to  Include  (a) 
the  oceans,  (b)  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
United  States,  (c)  the  Great  Lakes,  (d)  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  to 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  meterb.  or  beyond 
that  limit,  to  where  the  depths  of  the  super- 
jacent waters  admit  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
natoral  resourcse  of  such  area,  (•)  Ahe  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  glmUai  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands  which  com- 
prise United  States  territory,  and  (f)  the 
resources  thereof. 

AUTHOBIZATIOy 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  but  sums  appropriated 
for  any  one  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $lii 
minion. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  marine  science,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  ttie  Senate  disagree  with  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  ttiat  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Senators  Magnuson,  Pasxoek,  3aktl£TT, 
Brewstkr.  Cottou,  and  Morton  coih 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  DAY 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

a^  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  127,  the  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  Day  rwK^ition,  be^  laid  before 
the  Senate. 


The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate 
(SJ.  Res.  127)  designating  AprH  9  of 
each  year  as  "Sir  Winston  Churchill 
Day."  which  were,  on  page  1,  line  3, 
strike  out  "of  each  year,"  and  insert  ", 
1966,";  on  page  I.  line  7,  strike  out  "each 
year". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  designating  April  9, 
1966,  as  'Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day'." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  EXTENDS  IN- 
VITATION TO  GENERAL  NE  WIN 
FOR  STATE  VISIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  with  great  interest  in  today's  press 
reports  that  President  Johnson  has  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  General  Ne  Win, 
Chief  of  State  of  Burma  and  chairman  of 
the  Revolutionary  CouncU  of  Burma,  to 
make  a  state  visit  to  this  country  next 
falL 

I  am  delighted  that  this  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  General  Ne  Win  and 
Mrs.  Ne  Win,  both  of  whom  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  meet  on  a  ntmiber  of  oc- 
casions over  the  past  several  years,  most 
recently  last  November  during  the  course 
of  a  study  mission  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

General  Ne  Win  is  the  chief  of  state 
of  a  country  with  many  internal  prob- 
lems, which  he  Is  trj^ng  to  solve.  It  is  a 
country  which  is  potentially  rich,  but  a 
country  which  needs  to  be  developed, 
and  win  be,  under  the  Burmese  system 
and  as  the  Burmese  desire. 

Burma,  under  General  Ne  Win  and  his 
predecessors,  has  tried  to  achieve  a 
degree  of  neutrality,  which  in  effect  htw 
on  occasion  almost  amounted  to  isola- 
tion. That  Is  the  way  the  Burmese  want 
It,  because  they  wish  to  develop  Burma 
as  best  they  can  for  the  Interests  of  the 
Burmese  people,  and  they  wi&h  to  do  it 
to  the  best  of  their  aUlity  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  efforts. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  also  that  per- 
haps the  neutrality  and  Isolation  of 
Burma  in  part  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
has,  I  beDeve,  except  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  longest  land  frontier  with 
China.  It  Is  interesting  to  note,  though, 
that  while  there  are  still  dlffo-encee  be- 
tween India  and  China  relative  to  their 
comnKHi  frontier,  the  demarcation  line 
between  C:Tilna  and  Bui-ma,  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. 

The  Burmese  are  a  proud  people,  try- 
ing to  make  their  own  way  under  great 
difflcttlties,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
General  Ne  Win  and  Mrs.  Ne  Win,  his 
charming  wile,  cc«ne  to  this  country  next 
faP,  they  will  be  aWe  to  sit  do^Ti  with 
the  Pre8id«it  and  Mrs.  Johnson  to  dta- 
enss  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  to 
bring  abont  a  better  midCTStanding  be- 
tween our  two  nation*. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  may  I  state  that 
I  am  very  happy  that  this  Imitation  has 
been  extended  to  the  Chief  of  State  of 
Burma  and  Mra.  We  Win.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  they  have  accepted. 
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AMENDMENT   OP   CENTRAL    INTEL- 
LIOENCE  AGENCY  ACT  OF   1949 

■n.e  ACTING  PRESIDEirr  pro  tem- 
pore !a:d  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1949  as  amended,  which,  with  an  accom- 
par.yir.g  paper  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
Tiitiee  on  Armed  Services. 


RESOLUTION  OP  COUNCIL  OP  CITY 
OP  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tepi- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolutfon 
of  the  Couricil  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  as  follows: 
RcaoLunoM      100-6fr — DccLAUNO      Coci»cn.'s 

Stn»po«T  or  TH«  DKMONsniATioM  Crnza  Act; 

AND  DSCLASINO  AM  ElMJEZGXMCT 

■A  ■•ereti«  '.titre  U  preaenUy  b«fore  the  Ckin- 
>fre««  ;f  ne  Unlt«d  SUt«a  HJi.  12341.  Demon- 
s  r  I  :,  r:  . :.e«  Act  and  Hit.  13944,  Urban  De- 
■  "  iprr.en-  Act.  both  propoaaU  having  to  do 
•*■  th  tho  physical  reconstruction  and  re- 
n.iblUtatlon  of  American  cities  by  focusing 
ail  of  the  talents  and  techniques  of  our  so- 
ciety upon  the  problems  of  the  American  city; 
and 

Wher«as  a  maaalTs  demonstration  cities 
program  would  provide  cities  of  all  sizes  with 
grants  to  plan,  administer,  ^nd  assist  In  de- 
fraying the  local  share  of  the  cost  to  provide 
for  the  renewal  and  reconstruction  of  our 
cities;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  council  that 
these  two  programs  are  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance In  our  present  society;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  desire  of  this  council  to 
'i.-ge  all  of  the  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress to  act  favorably  upon  this  legislation: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re30lved  by  the  Council  of  th«  City  of 
Toledo 

SKmow  1.  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Toledo  does  hereby  express  its  complete  and 
total  approval  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Act  as  provided 
In  HJt  12341  and  H  R.  1294«,  and  does  hereby 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  give  Its  approval  to  said  acts  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

Sac.  a.  That  this  resolution  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  an  emergency  meastire  and  shall 
take  effect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its 
adoption.  The  reason  for  the  emergency  lies 
In  the  fact  that  this  resolution  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  Interest 
and  welfare. 

Vote  on  emergency  clause:  Teas  8.  nays  0. 

Adopted:  April  4,  1066,  as  an  emergency 
rr.easitre:  Teas  8,  nays  0. 

Attest: 

C.  T.  OXKTKNBACR, 

Clerk  of  Council. 

JOHM  W.   POTTXa, 

Mayor. 


REPOR.T  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr  TALMADCfE.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricuiiure  and  Forestry,  to  which 
waoi  referred  the  bill  (8.  2822)  to  amend 
various  provisions  of  the  laws  adminlfl- 
lered  by  tlie  Parm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  improve  operations  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purposes,  reported  It 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  No  11021  thereon. 
which  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  bili  to  be  placed  on  the  calendM*. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 

EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

M^r,  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  tJie  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  March  25,  1966, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1063  to  strengthen  the 
work-study  program  for  vocational  educa- 
tion students:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondau  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   McOOVERN: 

S.  3206.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  veteran  pension  benefits  as  the 
result  of  Increases  In  social  security  benefits 
authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Aniend- 
ments  of  196fi;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovmtr  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


STRENQTHENINQ  OP  WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAM  UNDER  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  the  work-study  program 
under  Public  Law  88-210,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963. 

Although  this  program  has  been  in 
operation  but  a  short  time,  directors  of 
area  vocational  technical  schools  in  Min- 
nesota have  been  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  what  it  has  accomplished. 
Through  providing  work  opportunities  to 
full-time  students  at  vocational  schools, 
it  has  made  it  mssible  for  many  students 
to  stay  in  school  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  forced  to  drop  out  for  financial 
reasons.  And  It  has  provided  valuable 
work  experience,  often  in  the  vocation 
the  student  is  planning  to  enter  after 
graduation. 

In  the  United  States,  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  an  estimated  85,100  students 
from  age  15  through  20  are  earning  $25 
million  in  Jobs  provided  under  this  work- 
study  program.  In  Minnesota  approxi- 
mately 825  students  are  earning  $447,000. 

My  proposal  would  strengthen  this 
program  in  three  ways.  It  would  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that,  as  of  July  1, 
local  educational  agencies  pay  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  student  compensation.  It 
would  remove  certain  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  monthly  and  annual  earn- 
ings. And  it  would  increase  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities for  administering  the  program. 

As  the  law  is  presently  written,  100- 
percent  Federal  financing  is  provided 
for  the  first  2  years,  but  beginning  in 


fiscal  year  1967  State  and  local  authori- 
ties would  have  to  supply  25  percent  of 
the  funds  for  student  compensation. 
Many  are  unable  to  do  so,  because  of  the 
growing  squeeze  on  State  and  local  rev- 
enues. In  my  State,  the  onset  of  75-25 
matching  would  mean  that  local  school 
boards  would  have  to  pay  this  25  percent 
out  of  their  limited  resources.  And  since 
about  three-quarters  of  the  students  at 
Mliuiesota  vocational  schools  are  not 
residents  of  the  school  district  where  they 
attend,  it  is  likely  that  some  school 
boards  would  not  feel  justified  in  them- 
selves providing  the  25  percent  required. 
I,  therefore,  urge  that  100-percent  Fed- 
eral financing  be  maintained,  and  my 
bill  would  accomplish  this  objective. 

Second,  my  bill  would  remove  present 
limits  on  the  amount  a  student  may  earn 
In  a  month  or  a  school  year.  There  are 
no  such  limits  for  the  in-school  program 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  is  similar  in  its  other  provisions 
and  general  purpose.  Moreover,  the 
present  limits  hamper  the  operation  of 
the  program.  A  student  Is  allowed  to 
work  15  hours  a  week  while  school  Is  In 
session,  but  he  is  limited  to  earnings  of 
$45  a  month  If  he  attends  school  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  of  his 
home.  This  means  that.  If  he  is  earning 
$1  an  hour,  he  can  only  work  3  full  weeks 
out  of  the  month.  Eliminating  the  earn- 
ings limitation,  while  retaining  the  lim- 
it on  hours,  will  eliminate  this  undesir- 
able consequence  of  present  regulations, 
and  my  bill  would  so  provide. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  provide  a  mod- 
est increase  in  the  amount  of  work- 
study  fimds  available  for  administration 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  At  present 
State  departments  of  education  are  al- 
lowed 1  percent  of  their  allocation  to  ad- 
minister a  State  plan,  wheretis  the  de- 
partment in  Minnesota  could  effective'.y 
use  up  to  5  percent  to  strengthen  the 
State  program.  Similarly,  local  author- 
ities need  some  money  for  administra- 
tion, particularly  when  carrying  on  the 
program  during  summer  months  when 
regular  school  ofQclals  are  not  automat- 
ically available  to  supervise. 

My  proposal  would  provide  a  total  of 
up  to  10  percent  of  allotted  funds  for  ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  Intention  of  this 
bill  that  this  money  be  used  at  both  the 
State  £md  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  number  of  di- 
rectors of  area  vocational-technical 
schools  in  Minnesota,  and  other  impor- 
tant officials  in  this  program,  have  writ- 
ten to  me  in  support  of  the  changes  which 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  letters  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^TT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letters  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  bUl  (S.  3205)  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to 
strengthen  the  work-study  program  for 
vocational  education  students,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mondalk.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
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The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Mowimlb 
are  as  follows: 

HiBBIIfS  ABXA  TBCKMICal.  INSTVBT^ 

Hobhto  PDat,jc  Bcwoous. 
UatMng.  Minn...  J<tnuiiry  3,  ISti. 
Hon.  WALTsa  F.  MondaIi*. 
as.  Senate, 
WaskiTigton,  D.C. 

DcAB  Senator  Mondai.c:  At  this  Institute, 
ve  have  been  operating  HXMler  th«  work- 
study  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-210.  We 
note  that  there  are  a  number  ctf  discrimina- 
tory provisions  In  the  act  when  one  com- 
pares It  to  the  economic  opportunity  work- 
study  program. 

I  am  enclosing  an  Infonaatlon  aheet 
TtUch  contains  a  number  of  the  ctianges  we 
would  like  to  see  made.  Of  particular  Im- 
port Is  the  limitation  on  student  compensa- 
Uoo  while  school  Is  not  In  sesElon.  This 
should  be  Indicated  by  the  teixn  "vacation,' 
ilnee  many  schools  operate  ander  different 
vacation  time  schedules  then  as  written  in 
the  law,  from  July  1  to  October  1. 

We  feel,  further,  that  It  Is  discriminatory 
to  allow  earnings  of  only  $45  per  month  or 
a  maximum  of  (350  per  acadimic  year  since 
the  limitation  is  15  hours  per  week.  The 
school  district  ptays  the  minimum  wage  scale 
of  11,25  per  hour.  A  student  under  the 
above  provision  would  not  be  able  to  work 
the  maximum  of  IS  hours  per  week  during 
the  academic  year. 

Since  we  feel  that  this  program  affords  the 
opportunity  of  earning  whtle  learning.  It 
should  be  a  continued  program.  We  are 
Justifiably  concerned  that  after  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1967,  when  each  school 
district  would  have  to  expend  25  p>ercent  of 
this  cost  to  carry  on  with  tbe  work-study 
program,  that  many  school  districts,  Includ- 
ing our  own.  could  not  absorb  the  financial 
burden. 

There  are  other  Items  In  the  Information 
data  enclosed  which  bear  coneideratlan  for 
changes.  I  woald  appreciate  tt  If  you  would 
use  your  Urfluence  to  encourage  Congress  to 
revise  this  portion  of  Public  Law  88-210  in 
accord  with  the  information  attached. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  thte 
matter. 

Slaecrely  yours. 

WnxtAM  £.  Macajna, 

Director. 

SUUTUWCbT   MlNNBSOTA 

VOCATTONAI,  BCHOOl.. 

Jackson,  Minn.,  Janvary  13. 1966. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondali, 
433  Senate  Office  BTtilding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Monbaix:  This  letter  Is  be- 
ing written  to  you  concerning  the  work-study 
program  which  began  operations  last  year. 
In  my  estimation  It  Is  the  finest  program 
that  ever  could  have  been  inaugurated  for 
schools  such  ae  ours.  Certainly  it  seems 
vastly  superior  to  the  OEO  programs  which 
•re  In  existence.  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  amendments  to  the  bill  which  I 
believe  would  be  beneflclal  and  in  order 
when  compared  to  the  other  OEO  programs. 

1-  I  would  reqtiest  that  ID  to  15  percent  of 
the  total  budget  be  allowed  for  supervision 
<rf  the  program.  That  Is.  If  the  total  budget 
would  amotint  to  $20,000.  I  would  like  the 
wpervlsor  to  be  paid  from  $2,000  to  $3,000 
P«r  year,  and  this  be  relmhuraed  to  us. 

2.  As  It  now  stands  nonlocal  school  resi- 
dents can  earn  a  maximum  ol  $500  during  a 
*l»cal  year,  while  local  residents  can  taxu  up 
to  $350.  It  seema  to  me  that  this  Is  quite 
laadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  of  the 
students  at  our  school,  and  I  would  request 
that  this  ceinng  be  removed  or  raised  to 
•ome  more  satisfactory  amount. 

S,  Students  today  can  only  work  during 
•"inuner  vacations  and  expect  to  get  paid  for 
o  hours  a  day.  I  would  like  to  have  all 
•chool   holidays    Included    so   that   the    bUl 


woald  rsad  "vacatlona"  rather  than  "aummer 
vacations," 

4.  The  1  poxwnt  supMrTtalacj  allowance  at 
the  State  level  Is  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  at  aupsrvkon,  and  It  would  seem 
much  more  rvaOstte  t*  lalw  this  to  5  per- 
cent. 

Lastly,  because  we  do  fMl  quite  atrongly 
that  this  Is  an  excellent  program,  we  would 
wish  that  it  remain  at  100  percent  reUnburse- 
ment  rather  than  the  76  percent  relmbtirse- 
ment  that  has  been  written  into  the  bill  for 
1967. 

Any  consideration  which  you  may  be  able 
to  engender  In  this  regard  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  K  I  can  be  of  further  help  by 
supplying  more  Information.  I  woxild  be  most 
happy  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DXI.BXRT  C,  SCRWEIGBX. 

Director. 

GRANrrK     Paixs     Akxa     TSCRmCAL 

iNSTTrtrrE, 
Orontte  Falls.  Minn..  January  14, 1$M. 
Re  Suggestions  for  amending  section   13  of 

Public  Law  88-210  work  study  program  for 

vocational   education  students. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Senatoh  Mondalb:  We,  In  the 
area  technical  schools  of  Minnesota  feel  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation now  In  effect  Is  the  work  study  pro- 
gram for  students  attending  vocational 
schools.  The  act  provides  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  who  may  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  attend  poet  high  training  facili- 
ties without  some  aid.  We  employ  these 
students  at  varlovis  nonprofit  agencies  and 
pay  them  for  their  services. 

At  the  present  time,  the  law  has  some 
tjnfavorable  limitations  which  I  believe 
should   be   amended  as  follows: 

Section  IS  (c)(3)  should  not  have  a  limi- 
tation as  to  an  amount  In  an  academic  year. 
TTie  limitation  as  to  15  hours  per  week  is 
fine.  Ttils  would  enable  a  student  to  work 
for  a  full  9  months  Instead  of  only  7  months. 

Section  13(b)(2)  Tttke  out  1  percent  and 
Insert  6  percent.  To  effectively  administer 
the  program,  sufficient  funds  must  be  made 
available. 

Section  13(e)(2)  Take  out  the  sentence 
concerning  State  matching. 

I  also  believe  that  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  for  the  program 
should  be  allocated  for  local  supervision. 

I  hope  you  wlU  give  these  suggestions 
careful  consideration  and  I  urge  you  to  end 
the  discrimination  against  vocational  stu- 
dents In  work  study  programs.  The  work 
study  program  Is  a  fine  piece  of  legislation 
and  Is  really  effective.  The  program  la  effi- 
cient, and  the  aid  gets  right  down  to  the 
person  who  can  really  benefit  from  the  aid 
BO  that  he  or  she  may  receive  post  high  school 
training. 

Sincerely. 

Ki.BOT  BuacxsoN, 

Coordinator. 

WiLUCAR  Area  Vocatiomai. 

Technical  School, 
WiUmar.  Minn..  February  1.  1966. 
Subject:  SecUon  13  of  PubUc  Law  8a-210 — 
work-study  programs  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, 
Hon.  Walter  Mondalk, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  present  work-study  program 
has  provided  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
Minnesota  youth  to  earn  and  learn  while  de- 
veloping their  Individual  talents  to  the 
fullest. 

The  Minnesota  area  vocational  technical 
schools  are  providing  excellent  educational 
exp>erlence8  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory 
In  training  youth  to  contribute  effectively  In 


our  world  of  work.  The  work-study  program 
enables  these  youth  to  further  develop  th*lx 
talents  by  proindlBg  »ctual  work  espertanoe 
with  a  govemmantEil  em^ioyer. 

The  present  law  does  restrict  enoployment 
of  students  under  the  work -study  program  as 
tt  aUows  for  noncommuting  students  a  maxl- 
nrum  of  $40  per  month  with  a  maximum 
limit  of  $360  per  year.  A  student  from  out- 
side the  city  of  WUlmar  with  a  room  and 
board  problem  can  earn  no  more  than  $S0 
per  month  with  a  yearly  limit  of  $500  per 
academic  school  year.  The  law  restricts  vo- 
cational students  in  that  it  Umits  their  work 
tmder  the  work-study  program  to  about  7 
months  even  though  the  student  may  iw  en- 
rolled in  a  0-month,  10-month,  ll-moath.  or 
la- month  course. 

Section  13(b)  of  Public  Law  89-210  limits 
administrative  funds  for  this  work-study  pro- 
gram. This  limitation  of  $10,000  is  unrealis- 
tic becaiare  administration  and  supervlsloa 
of  tiie  |MX>gram  statewide  cannot  effectively 
be  done  at  this  dgure.  Adequate  supervision 
Is  necessary  in  order  for  the  program  to  be 
an  outstanding  success. 

Section  13(e)  of  PubUc  Law  88-210  stipu- 
lates that  the  Federal  Government  contribute 
75  f)ercent  of  the  total  ooet  of  the  work -study 
program.  One  hundred  percent  payment 
from  Federal  funds  would  enable  the  State 
of  Minnesota  to  offer  an  effective  continuous 
opportunity  for  our  vocational  students  that 
Is  not  contingent  on  State  legislation. 

May  I  count  on  you  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  Improve  the  educational   opportu- 
nities of  Minnesota  youth  through  a  better 
work-study  program? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Jacobson , 

Assistant  Director. 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Braiksri]  Area  Vocational 

Technical  School, 
Brainerd,  Minn..   February  7,  1966. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondalk, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mondale:  During  the  past  year, 
we  at  the  Brainerd  Area  Vocational  Technical 
School  have  been  operating  under  the  work- 
study  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-210.  We 
feel  this  la  a  fine  program  and  has  done 
much  to  aid  students  in  their  educational 
pursuit.  However  when  one  compares  our 
work-study  program  to  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity work-study  program,  many  discrim- 
inatory provisions  became  evident. 

A  needy  student  elecUng  to  take  a  voca- 
tional program  Is  dlfcrlminatcd  against  in 
relation  to  other  programs  for  needy  stu- 
dents that  have  no  UnUtatlons  on  monthly 
or  yearly  earnings.     Under  our  program: 

(a)  A  resident  student  living  at  home 
and  commuting  can  earn  no  more  than  $45 
a  month  and  a  maximum  of  $350  per  aca- 
demic year. 

(b)  A  nonresident  student  not  com- 
muting can  earn  no  more  than  $<!0  a  month 
and  a  maximum  of  $500  per  academic  year. 

The  resvilt  is  that  the  vocational  student 
is  able  to  work  only  a  little  more  than  8 
months  during  the  school  year  regardless 
of  whether  h«  Is  taking  a  9-,  10-,  11-,  or  12- 
raonth  course. 

Further,  the  work-study  program  under 
which  we  operate  supposedly  allows  students 
to  work  a  maximum  af  15  hour*  a  week 
during  the  academic  year.  The  school  dis- 
trict pays  the  minimum  wage  scale  of  $1.35 
an  hour.  Therefore,  when  the  $45  and  $60 
a  month  restrictions  are  considered,  it  is 
mathematically  Impossible  for  our  students 
to  work  the  allowable   15  hours  each  week. 

In  view  of  the  above  obvious  dlscriaalna- 
Uons.  we  feel  that  the  limits  of  $45  a  month 
and  $360  an  academic  year  for  resident  com- 
muting students,  and  $60  a  month  and.  $500 
an  academic  year  for  nonresident,  noncom- 
muting   students,    be    eliminated    from    the 
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wording  of  the  work-study  proTlslon«,  Public 
Law  8»-aio. 

We  do  reel  that  the  provUlonj  UmlUng 
i'.'aa.eni»  to  IS  bours  ot  work  a,  week  while 
•chool  la  In  aesBloa  la  a  good  provlaloa.  How- 
ever, we  believe  tbta  prorldon  ahould  be 
waived  during  vacatloa  periods  (durlog 
Ctxrlatm&s  and  East«r  vacations  for  example) . 
Por  this  -*;i;v»r  to  be  effective  It  again  la 
neceaan r y  -nat  the  restrictions  (a  and  b 
4t>ove)   on  allowable  earnings  be  removed. 

Also  of  concern  to  us  Is  the  provision  to 
the  effect  that  after  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  1967,  each  school  district  would  have 
to  expend  3S  percent  of  the  cost  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work-study  program.  Many 
school  dlstrlcta.  Including  our  own,  could 
not  absorb  the  financial  burden.  The  op- 
portunity for  "earning  while  learning" 
would  no  longer  be  available  to  our  students. 

I  am  enclosing  an  Information  sheet  which 
explains  In  more  detail  the  hoped-for  re- 
vulons  outlined  above,  and  discusses  two  ad- 
ditional provisions  needed  to  aid  In  the 
efficient  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  work-study  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Haxst  Ntbatrxb, 

Director, 
Area  VocatUynal  Technical  School. 

Alkxakdsu  AaxA  Vocationai.- 

TxcHincAt.  School. 
Alexandria,  Minn.,  February  8, 1998. 
Hon.  Waltkx  Mokoalx, 
U.S  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatob  Moitoalb:  The  Alexandria 
.Area  Technical  School  has  been  operating 
under  the  work-study  provisions  of  Public 
Law  88-310  It  baa  come  to  otir  attention 
that  area  schools  are  being  discriminated 
against  where  the  (350  and  tSOO  limitations 
are  p>laced  on  a  student's  earnings.  A  ma- 
jority of  our  coursee  run  for  11  and  12 
months.  Thus,  a  student  ceases  to  earn  any 
money  for  the  last  3  to  4  months  of  his  school 
year.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  worth- 
while program  and  if  a  few  of  these  Inequi- 
ties could  be  taken  care  of.  It  would  be  even 
better 

We  have  heard  that  President  Johnaon 
plana  a  reduction  m  the  work-study  alloca- 
tions for  next  year.  If  this  Is  true.  I  believe 
It  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Many  of  our 
student*  that  have  been  accepted  for  train- 
ing next  fall  would  have  to  drop  out  of 
.'vc.^'.ooi  This  would  ccwne  at  a  time  when 
our  country  desperately  needs  technically 
trained  people.  Tour  support  regarding  the 
continuation  and  poaalble  expansion,  rather 
than  reduction,  of  the  work-study  program 
would  be  appreciated. 

I  want  to  thank  you  personally  for  the 
kind  attention  you  gave  my  son,  Jim,  when 
he  visited  yoxir  ofBce  as  a  delegate  to  Boys' 
Nation.  His  selection  aa  the  outstanding 
boy  at  Boys'  State  mad*  Mn.  Ahlfora  and  me 
very  proud. 

We  all  want  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent 
job  you  are  doing  aa  a  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Toura  alncerely, 

Ratm OKD  A.  Ajnj<OBa, 

Assistant  Director. 

OaWBT    AMMJk. 

JTAL-TacHincAi.  ScaooL, 

fftmbif.  Minn.,  february  10.  19^9. 

Re   wnrk   st  idy   program,  aectlon   13.  Public 

Law  8&-210 
Hon    Wai.txb  Mo.vda;  r. 
V  .?    Servato-- 
Washington.  D  C 

DxAB  SENAToa  MOITDAI.K:  We  at  the  Canby 
Area  Vorational-TechnloU  School  are  grate- 
ful fiT  the  work  study  program  under  Public 
Law  hh  2:'-'     It  sf!  •  "s  low-lncoDie  family  atu- 


denta  an  opportunity  to  make  some  needed 
Income. 

I  wo\Ud  have  aome  suggestion  for  amend - 
ment8: 

1.  Section  13(c)(3),  strike  out  everything 
after  the  first  comnva  and  place  a  period  in 
Its  place,  so  It  would  read  as  follows:  "provide 
that  no  students  shall  be  employed  xwder 
such  work  study  program  for  more  than  15 
hours  In  any  week  In  which  classes  In  which 
be  la  enrolled  are  in  season." 

The  above  would  be  easier  to  administer 
and  also  give  the  student  a  break. 

a.  Section  13(e)  (3).  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing "from  a  States  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
payment  shall  equal  75  percent  of  the 
amount  so  expended." 

We  hope  that  this  program  will  continue  at 
100  percent  for  an  effective  program.  I'm 
sure  the  Canby  School  District  would  drop 
the  program  If  they  had  to  help  pay  non- 
resident students  for  going  to  this  school. 

Thank  you  for  your  coitalderatlon. 
Sincerely, 

Dxwain  L.  Enoluns, 

Director. 

STAPtxs  PuBuc  Schools, 
Staples,  Minn.,  February  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  Waltkb  P.  Mondalx. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DxAB  SxMATOK  Monoalb:  The  Staplea 
Area  Vocational  School  at  the  present  time  la 
serving  407  students  from  all  areas  In  the 
State,  and  la  also  operating  a  work-study 
program  for  100  of  these  students  who  are 
experiencing  financial  difficulty  In  continu- 
ing their  vocational  training.  This  work- 
study  program  Is  under  Public  Law  88-310 
and  there  are  some  limitations  and  discrimi- 
nations that  exist  In  88-310  that  do  not 
exlat  In  other  similar  programs  (economic 
opportunity  work-study  program  for  ex- 
ample) and  these  should  be  eliminated. 

We  have  ouide  several  surveys  to  determine 
whether  a  work-study  program  la  needed 
and  what  local  area  people  think  about  such 
a  training  program.  Almost  100  percent  of 
the  people  felt  that  the  program  should  be 
expanded,  liberalized  and  above  all  continued. 
Thia  Is  one  program  that  Is  directly  pointed 
at  helping  our  youth  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation and  eliminate  pockets  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  people.  The  work- 
study  program  survey  has  also  helped  us  dis- 
cover where  past  and  present  problems  of 
poverty  exist  and  now  that  we  have  discov- 
ered these  people  and  their  needs,  there  la 
a  big  job  to  be  done. 

Many  of  o\ir  achool  districts  have  expanded 
their  facUltlea  to  the  ILmlU  of  their  financial 
abilities,  alao.  have  furnished  the  work -study 
program  with  supplies,  tools,  and  supervi- 
sion, and  would  not  be  able  to  take  on  addi- 
tional financial  burdens  as  Indicated  In 
Public  Law  88-310. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  suggestions  and 
justifications  for  amending  section  18  (work- 
study  programs  for  vocational  education  rtu- 
denta)  of  Public  Law  88-310. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  better  qualified 
to  tackle  this  Important  problem,  and  I 
know  you  will  assist  in  this  matter.  When- 
ever I  can  be  of  assistance  In  any  way  you 
will  find  me  moat  willing  to  cooperate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiCHAXL  J.  MaTANTCH, 

Director,  Area  Voc-Tech  School. 


Vocattonal-Tbchntcal  School, 

Duluth.  Minn.,  February  15,  1988. 
Hon.  Waltkb  Moitdalx. 
VS.  Senate.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Six:  Aa  a  counaelor  In  an  area  tech- 
nical inatltute.  I  feel  that  the  work  study 


program  la  very  Important  to  our  students. 
T'bls  legislation  provides  for  financial  as. 
alatance  to  atudenta  who  may  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  attend  post  high  school  training 
facilities  without  aid.  We  employ  these  stu- 
dents In  related  work  at  varloxis  public  agen- 
cies and  pay  them  for  their  servloea. 

The  pveaent  law  haa  aome  unfavorable 
Umltatlona  which  I  believe  ahould  be 
amended  aa  follows : 

Section  B(c)(8):  The  limits  on  monthly 
and  yearly  compenaatlon  should  be  deleted. 
The  weekly  limitation  of  16  hoxirs  work  when 
school  la  In  aeaalon  would  alone  be  a  most  ef- 
fective limitation.  This  change  would  allow 
a  student  to  meet  minimum  financial  needi 
for  a  full  school  year. 

Section  B(b)(3):  To  effectively  adminis- 
ter the  program,  additional  funds  must  be 
nuide  available. 

Section  13(3)  (2):  Delete  the  sentence 
concerning  State  matching  of  funds. 

Funds  should  also  be  allocated  by  Federal 
legislation. 

I  hope  you  will  give  these  suggestions  care- 
ful consideration  aa  they  will  end  the  dis- 
crimination against  vocational  students  as 
compared  to  the  work  study  program  for  col- 
lege students. 

The  work  study  program  Is  an  excellent,  ef- 
ficient piece  of  legislation.  It  gives  aid  to 
the  students  who  must  have  it  in  order  to 
receive  poet  high  school  training  and  become 
employable  In  our  society. 
Sincerely, 

OxoxcK  Labsok, 
Vocational  Counselor. 

KvzLXTH  Abka 
Vocational -Technical  School, 
Eveleth,  Minn.,  February  25, 1988. 
Hon.  Wal'tkb  S.  Mondalx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAK  SxNATOB  MoNDALX:  The  Eveleth  Area 
Vocational -Technical  School  has  been  par- 
ticipating In  the  work -study  program,  resec- 
tion 13.  Public  Law  88-210,  since  September 
1965.  This  program  has  certainly  been  a 
great  help  to  the  students  that  are  taking 
part  In  It.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  to  make 
a  more  workable  program,  aome  changes 
should  be  made  In  the  law.  These  changes 
are  aa  follows: 

1.  Section  13(c)(3):  I  feel  that  when 
classes  are  in  seaalon  there  should  be  a  limi- 
tation aa  to  the  numbw  of  hours  a  student 
ahould  work  as  la  stated  In  this  section,  but 
limitation  of  compensation  to  the  student 
should  be  dropped  as  they  could  conceivably 
reach  the  nxaxlmum  In  lesa  than  8  months. 
There  ahould  also  not  be  any  limitation  on 
atudent  compensation  while  school  is  not  In 
session  (vacation  periods). 

2.  Section  13(b)  (2)  ;  Strike  out  1  percent 
and  Insert  5  percent.  One  percent  Is  just  not 
enough  to  administer  this  program  in  Min- 
nesota effectively. 

3.  Section  13(e)  (2)  :  Discussing  the  section 
with  school  board  members  and  local  leaden, 
It  la  a  coixaenaua  of  oplnlc»i  that  the  board 
would  be  In  no  position  to  pick  up  the  25 
percent  required  by  law  for  this  program 
after  June  1967,  In  light  of  the  local  tax 
altuatlon  and  the  additional  burden  upon 
the  local  taxpayers.  Thla  la  true  especially 
In  Eveleth  because  approximately  70  percent 
of  our  students  are  nonresidents  to  the  local 
school  district.  Therefore.  I  feel  it  Impera- 
tive that  the  Federal  Government  continue 
this  program  on  a  100-percent  basis. 

In  this  section,  thought  should  also  be 
given  to  provide  funds  for  local  supervision. 
I  would  suggest  that  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  expendlttirea  be  allotted  for 
Bupwvlslon. 

Except  for  the  above  changes,  the  work- 
atudy  program  haa  been  very  effective  in 
Eveleth.    Many  of  the  atudenU  in  the  Eveleth 
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Area  Vocational-Technical  School  have  been 
given  a  first  experience  In  being  enaployed 
and  holding  a  Job.  The  experience  that  they 
receive  will  develop  In  them  sound  ooncepta 
of  work  as  well  as  form  good  work  habits  and 
the  ability  to  be  responsible. 

I  hope  that  I  can  depend  upon  you  for 
your  support  on  these  changss  which  will 
make  the  program  more  effective.  Any  steps 
that  you  might  take  to  remedy  the  situation 
will  be  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly. 

EOWAKD  F.  Russ, 

Director. 


State  of  Minnesota, 
Depaxtment  op  Education, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  March  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Waltee  p.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  area  vocational-technical  school 
work-study  program  got  off  to  a  very  late 
start  even  though  It  was  enacted  December 
1963.  Moneys  for  the  summer  program  were 
not  funded  until  July  1,  1966.  Even  then, 
we  were  able  to  start  a  summer  work-study 
program  with  8  schools  and  144  students 
participating. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1965-66.  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966,  we  have  470  students  partici- 
pating In  the  work-study  program  and  by 
the  end  of  the  school  year  will  have  over 
600  students  participating  In  the  program. 
There  are  at  present  over  70  percent  of  the 
students  In  this  program  ddng  work  di- 
rectly related  to  the  subjects  they  are  tak- 
ing. These  students  soon  will  be  on  the  tax 
rolls  Instead  of  the  relief  rolls.  If  money  Is 
avalable,  we  will  have  well  over  500  students 
who  wish  to  participate  In  the  1966-67 
summer  program. 

This  fall  we  will  have  four  new  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  operating  In  this 
State.  Thla  means  that  we  will  have  over 
600  students  who  will  wish  to  and  need  to 
participate  In  this  program  during  the  reg- 
ular school  year. 

We  receive  no  moneys  for  supervision  at 
the  local  level  and  we  feel  that  at  least  10 
percent  of  expenditures  should  be  provided 
(or  this  very  necessary  work.  During  the 
summer,  when  most  classes  are  not  in  ses- 
sion and  Instructors  are  on  vacation,  no 
moneys  are  provided  for  supervision  of  sum- 
mer work-study  programs  at  the  local  level. 
At  the  State  level  we  are  allowed  1  percent 
of  money  expended  for  the  work-study  pro- 
gram or  HO, 000,  whichever  Is  the  greater.  To 
be  able  to  conduct  the  program  It  Is  the 
(pinion  of  most  that  It  should  be  Increased 
from  1  percent  to  5  percent. 

The  $360  and  $500  limits  that  are  Imposed 
on  the  area  vocational-technical  school 
work-study  program  should  be  removed. 
The  OEO  programs.  In  contrast  to  the  area 
vocational-technical  schbol  vrork-study  pro- 
grams, have  no  limits  a  participant  may 
earn  per  year.  The  OEO  also  has  much 
more  liberal  supervisory  allowances. 

Both  the  school  directors  and  the  needy 
students  should  know  In  advance  how  much 
money  Is  available  for  this  program.  If 
they  know  this,  both  can  plan  ahead  and 
make  satisfactory  arrangements. 

Section  13(e)(2):  Discussing  this  section 
with  school  board  members  and  local  leaders, 
it  Is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  school 
boards  would  be  In  no  position  to  pick  up 
the  25  percent  required  by  law  for  this  pro- 
gram alter  June  30.  1966.  In  light  of  the  local 
tax  situation  and  the  additional  burden  upon 
the  local  taxpayers.  This  is  e8i>eclally  true 
because  approximately  75  jjeroent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  nonresidents  of  the  local  school  dis- 
trict. Therefore.  I  feel  It  Imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  continue  this  program 
on  a  100-percent  basis. 


President  Johnson  has  recommended  in  bis 
budget  that  the  area  vocatlonal-technlcsd 
school  work-study  program  be  cut  from  $25 
million  to  $10  million  and  at  the  same  time 
asked  for  a  budget  Increase  of  mc»«  than  $320 
million  for  Job  Corps. 

You  win  note  that  the  budget  calls  for 
$177,500,000  for  fiscal  1967  rather  than  the 
$225  million  as  authorized  under  section  4, 
Public  Law  88-210.  You  will  also  observe 
that  the  work-study  program  was  reduced 
from  $25  million  to  $10  million.  The  budget 
justification  for  this  decrease  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "1967  estimates  reflect  reduction  In 
work-study  assistance  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  assumes  reeponslblllty." 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
have  not  as  yet  successfully  reached  the 
smaller  communities  where  22  of  the  25  area 
vocational  schools  operating  and  planned  are 
located  atnd  where  area  vocational  schools 
have  work-study  programs. 

I  am  certain  that  a  study  of  the  vocational 
work-study  programs  being  conducted  In  our 
State  will  disclose  that  these  programs  have 
been  entirely  successful  whereas  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  cannot  make  this  claim. 
We  all  recognize  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  for  these  youth.  Why  not.  then,  aid 
those  students  who  have  found  themselves 
and  wlio  wish  to  further  tbelr  training? 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  should  be  an 
Increase  Instead  of  a  decretise  In  the  amounts 
of  money  allotted  for  the  administration  at 
the  area  vocational -technical  school  work- 
study  programs. 

Enclosed  please  find  Information  which 
bears  consideration  for  changes.  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  If  you  would  use  yoxu-  Influence 
to  encourage  the  Congress  to  revise  this  por- 
tion of  Public  Law  88-210  In  accord  with  the 
Information  enclosed. 

Cecil  Stensrcd. 

State  Supervisor, 
Work-Study  Program. 

Canbt  Akea  Vocational- 
Technical  School. 
Canby,  Aflnn.,  March  29,  1966. 
Re  work-study   program,   section  i3.  Public 

Law  88-210. 
Hon.  Waltee  P.  Monoalk, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Mondale:  I  understand  that  stu- 
dents under  the  summer  work-study  program 
will  be  paid  75  percent  by  Federal  funds 
and  25  percent  by  local  funds.  Our  board  of 
education  will  not  accept  the  25-percent  tab 
In  view  that  80  percent  of  our  students  come 
from  outside  of  the  school  district.  Oiw 
board  feels  that  we  should  not  use  local  tax 
funds  to  pay  for  nonresident  students.  We 
hope  Congress  can  restore  the  100  percent 
reimbursement  figure. 

We  have  also  lost  our  supervisor  in  charge 
of  work-study  because  there  are  no  funds 
available  to  administer  this  program.  This 
places  the  whole  supervision  of  the  work 
study  program  on  my  shoulders  and  I  don't 
have  enough  time  to  fully  care  for  my  own 
program  now.  We  hope  Congress  can  see  fit 
to  provide  funds  to  pay  this  supervision.  I 
would  appreciate  your  checkinjg  into  this 
problem  for  me. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dewain  L.  Encltjnd. 

Director. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT  TO  REM- 
EDY INJUSTICE  TO  VETERANS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
continue  to  be  deeply  disturbed  by  an 
injustice  which  has  been  done  to  many 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  as  a  result  of 


the  7-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  authorized  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965. 

Because  of  the  increased  social  secu- 
rity payments  approved  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  approximately  30,000  veterans 
have  been  penalized  by  having  their 
Veterans'  Administration  pension  checks 
reduced.  Moreover,  these  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  given  so  much  to  their  coun- 
try are  losing  more  from  their  veterans 
pensions  than  they  are  gaining  from  in- 
creased social  security  payments.  Worst 
of  all,  they  were  given  no  choice  to  ac- 
cept or  decline  the  social  security  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  which  ought  to  be 
corrected  immediately  by  the  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  just  some 
of  the  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
South  Dakotans  protesting  this  inequity. 

A  constituent  from  Custer,  S.  Dak., 
wrote  to  me  last  August : 

I  am  now  past  70  and  a  few  months  ago 
applied  for  my  social  security  and  veterans 
pension.  My  pension  amounted  to  $75  per 
month  and  social  security  to  $107  a  month. 
I  was  allowed  both  of  these.  I  can  manage 
to  get  by  on  this. 

But  now  with  the  increase  In  the  social 
security  I  automatically  go  In  another 
bracket  and  the  VA  tells  me  that  they  will 
have  to  cut  me  to  $40  a  month  because  I'll 
be  getting  a  few  dollars  ovw  $1,200  per  year. 

Can  you  see  any  justice  In  this?    I  can't. 

I  don't  know  If  this  was  the  Intent  of  the 
law. 

You  get  a  raise  of  $7  on  social  security  and 
get  cut  $35  by  the  VA. 

You  really  have  to  skimp  to  get  by  on 
$200  i>er  month  now. 

Please  check  into  this  and  maybe  some- 
thing can  be  done.    I  hope. 

Or,  in  the  words  of  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Huron,  S.  Dak. : 

The  new  social  security  bill  which  allows 
for  a  7-percent  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits,  will  be  bad  news  for  some  of  our  war 
veterans  and  veterans  widows  who,  because 
of  poverty  and  disability,  are  pensioned  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  increase 
in  social  security  payments  will  cost  them 
more  In  lost  VA  pensions  than  they  will  gain 
In  social  security  Increases.  The  small  in- 
creases will  take  many  into  an  Income  bracket 
which,  while  still  within  the  Government 
definition  of  "poverty."  will  automatically 
cut  back  or  eliminate  their  VA  pension  eli- 
gibility, the  loss  In  pension  being  greater 
than  the  increase. 

An  example  being  thvis:  an  individual 
here  presently  receives  $47  per  month  social 
security  and  $100  per  month  VA  pension. 
The  new  7-percent  increwe  will  raise  the 
social  security  to  $51  per  month,  an  Increase 
of  $4.  However,  the  Increase  raises  the  total 
nonpenslon  Income  to  the  next  higher  step 
In  the  VA  scale  of  permissible  income  for 
pension  and  will  therefore  cut  the  VA  pen- 
sion from  $100  to  $75  per  month  resulting 
in  a  $25  per  month  cut  on  the  VA  pension 
and  an  overall  loss  of  $19  per  month. 

Needless  to  say,  this  new  benefit  will  hurt 
like  a  kick  in  the  teeth. 

I  realize  that  the  original  bill  had  an 
amendment  added  In  the  Senate  to  the  effect 
that  no  pensioned  veteran  should  suffer  a 
loss  in  benefits  as  a  result  of  the  new  In- 
creases, but  In  the  final  joint  House-Senate 
conference  It  was  knocked  out. 

I  cannot  understand  why  this  amendment 
was  knocked  out,  why  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  oppose  such  an  amendment 
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or  why  anyone  eonld  approve  of  such  an 

Injustice  to  our  ■enlor  citizenj. 

It  U  my  sincere  wish  and  hope  that  some- 
way, somehow  this  situation  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

A  woman  In  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  wrote 
me  describing  the  effects  of  the  social 
.security  Increase  on  her  father-in-law: 

My  father-in-law  •  •  •  Is  retired.  His 
only  Income  Is  from  social  security  ($81.S0 
per  month)  and  his  veterans  pension  ($110 
per  month).  This  amounts  to  t201.50  a 
month  from  which  he  must  support  a  wife 
and  put  a  son  through  college,  a  living 
that  la   by  no  means   extravagant. 

They  received  word  that  the  bUl  had  been 
passed  in  Congress  providing  a  7  percent 
raise  In  his  social  security  benefits  meaning 
an  increase  of  M  40  a  month  or  a  total  of 
•7880  per  year  for  his  family.  Although 
this  was  not  a  large  amount.  It  did  mean  a 
lot  to  them.  Shortly  after  receiving  this 
wonderfxil  news  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Informing  them 
that  his  pension  had  been  cut  down  to  (80 
a  month  because  the  7-percent  raise  in  his 
aoclAl  security  benefits  makes  his  Income  ex- 
ceed 61,000  a  year.  He  has  lost  630  a  month 
or  a  total  of  6360  a  year  due  to  the  676.80  raise 
tliat  he  has  absolutely  no  choice  In  accept- 
ing or  refusing  because  it  Is  a  social  security 
raise.    This  Is  an  Injustice. 

A  South  Dakota  veterans'  service  of- 
ficer described  for  me  the  case  of  six 

other  veterans: 

Without  exception  all  of  the  six  would  have 
continued  in  their  up  to  now  VA  pension 
benefits  had  they  been  paid  the  7  percent 
which  was  the  basic  raise  In  the  new  social 
security  law.  However,  they  are  the  victims 
of  the  added  provision  for  a  64  per  month 
minimum  raise.  Just  to  quote  two 
examples — one  of  the  veterans  will  be  64.80 
over  the  allowable  VA  limitation  which  will 
cost  him  6300  In  VA  benefit  payments.  The 
widow  mentioned  will  pay  (IS  per  month  for 
a  64  a  month  social  security  raise. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  express  the 
strength  of  my  feeling  in  this  matter.  I 
speak  from  only  one  community  In  our 
^■untry  The  number  of  people  who  wUl  be 
affected  nationwide  would  be  large — large 
enough  to  warrant  Immediate  action  t>y  the 
Congress  to  correct  this  miscarriage  of 
Justice  and  equity. 

Or  finally,  as  a  veteran  from  Dell 
Rapids.  S.  Dak.,  put  It: 

I  am  a  World  War  I  veteran  getting  a 
pension  of  HOS  per  month — also  get  social 
fipcurlty  »93.10  I  was  getting  $87  a  month — 
'vlth  the  7-percent  raise  amounted  to  MID.  so 
I  was  cut  back  to  680  per  month  on  vet  pen- 
sion— net  loss  of  618  »0  What  are  they  try- 
ing to  do — rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul? 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  letters 
Indicate  the  need  for  afflrmatlve  con- 
gressional action  to  remedy  this  In- 
justice. 

Therefore.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
veteran  pension  benefits  as  the  result 
of  increases  In  social  security  benefits 
authorlaed  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
rr.ents  of  1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoiiD. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
!«;:i  n.  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  bill  (8.  3206)  to  amend  chapter  15 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  veteran  pension 
benefits  as  the  result  of  Increases  In  so- 
cial security  benefits  authorized  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  McGovirn,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 
8.3200 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Bepresentatit}ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 503  of  title  38,  tJnited  States  Code,  is 
annended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "503".  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  case 
of  any  individual — 

"(1)  who,  for  the  month  In  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1B6S  was 
enacted,  was  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  section  203  or  223  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and 

"(2)  who,  for  such  month,  was  entitled  to 
pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  9(b) 
of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959, 
there  shall  not  be  counted.  In  determining 
the  annual  income  of  such  Individual,  any 
increase  in  benefits  under  such  sections  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  resulted  from 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  196S." 


AMENDMENT  TO  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT— 
INCREASINa  POVERTY  LEVEL  TO 
$3,000 

AMrNDMEKT    NO.    536 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  President,  I  submit 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Pbouty],  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966  (S.  3046).  This 
amendment  would  bring  under  the  bene- 
fits of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  those  children  from  families  having 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  plus 
those  children  from  families  above  that 
income  level  who  are  receiving  funds 
from  the  aid  to  dependent  children — 
AFDC — program,  utilizing  the  latest 
available  figures. 

Under  present  law.  only  children  from 
the  $2,000  Income  level  and  AFDC  chil- 
dren are  included.  The  administration 
does  not  wish  to  have  this  raised  to  the 
$3,000  level  until  fiscal  year  1968;  this 
amendment  looks  to  Increasing  the  level 
to  $3,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  Instead 
of  waiting  an  additional  year.  Witnesses 
from  the  school  districts  have  Indicated 
that  there  would  be  no  dlflQculties  in 
local  planning  if  this  were  done  now  in- 
stead of  waiting. 

Under  the  present  $2,000  level,  some 
5.5  million  children,  alxjut  11  perceot  of 
the  41.7  million  elementary  and  second- 
ary schoolchildren  in  the  Nation  are 
covered.  Under  the  amendment,  8.3  mil- 
lion children  would  be  covered,  an  in- 
crease of  some  50  percent. 

As  presently  written  In  S.  3046,  the 
total  maximum  authorization  for  title  I 
is  ♦1,30«,084,777.     The  OfBce  of  Educa- 


tion estimates  that  the  total  maximum 
authorization  under  this  amendment 
would  be  $1,935,028,398.  However,  with 
respect  to  cost  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
administration  bill  has  eliminated  the 
Incentive  grant  provision  originally  en- 
acted last  year  In  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  thus  cutting 
more  than  $400  million  from  the  cttst  of 
this  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1967  as 
originally  contemplated.  The  net  cost 
is,  therefore,  about  $200  million. 

Maintaining  the  Income  level  at  $2,000 
presents  us  with  the  anomaly  of  a 
youngster  being  at  the  poverty  level  un- 
der present  Federal  programs  during  his 
preschool  and  college  years  if  he  comes 
from  a  $3,000  annual  income  family;  but 
being  considered  at  the  poverty  level  dur- 
ing his  elementary  and  secondary  school 
years  only  where  his  family  earned  $2,- 
000  or  less.  The  OfBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity employs  the  $3,000  Income  as 
a  poverty  level  in  connection  with  its 
Project  Headstart  programs  for  pre- 
school children.  The  $3,000  annual  In- 
come level  is  also  employed  as  a  stand- 
ard with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
educational  opportunity  grants  to  col- 
lege students  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  This  amend- 
ment would  bring  some  consistency  to 
our  education  aid  programs  now — In- 
stead of  waiting  until  fiscal  year  1968  as 
the  administration  asks  us  to  do. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Education  Sub- 
committee have  favored  this  proposal 
unanimously — with  the  exception  only 
of  administration  witnesses.  If  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Is  to  achieve  maximum  effect  next  year, 
this  amendment  is  needed.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  reconsider  its 
position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  together  with  a  chart  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Education  indicat- 
ing how  much  each  State  would  receive 
under  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  and 
chart  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  536  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike 
out  all  through  line  14  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"KAUIKO    THX    LOW-INCOlfS    rACTO*    TO    $3,000 

ATTBt  jvnrx  30,  ites 

"Sec.  105.  Section  203(c)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"•(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  "Federal  percentage"  shall  be  50  per 
centum  and  the  "iow-lncome  factor"  shall  be 
62,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  they  shall  t>e  60  per  centum  and 
63.000,  respectively  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.'  " 

On  page  8,  line  18.  strike  out  "1067"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1066". 

On  page  8,  line  18,  strike  out  "1967"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1998", 

The  chart  presented  by  Mr.  Javits  is 
as  follows. 


Tablb  4.—Eatimttied  State^  maximum  authoruatumt  for  tide  I,  Public  Law  89-10  if  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Amendments  o    1966 

(S.  3046)  were  amended  to  $3,000  per  annum  and  1966  AFDC  data,  fisccU  year  1967 


Total 
estimated 
maiLmum 
authorisa- 
tions 

Estimated 
amounts 
for  5  to  17 
population 
In  low-Income 
families  > 

Tenutlve 

estimated 

amounts  for 

handicapped 

children ' 

EBtlmated 
amounts  (or 
migrator; 
ehlldren  of 
migratory 
workers' 

■A 

Total 
estimated 
maximum 
authorlxa- 

tlons 

Estimated 
amounts 
for  5  to  17 
populaUon 
in  low-inoome 
famiUes> 

Tentative 

estimated 

amoonts  for 

handicapped 

chlldr^ ' 

Estimated 
amounts  fo 
migratory 
children  of 
migratory 
workws> 

United  SUtes 

$1,936,028,386 

11,882,  861. 606 

$11,163,464 

$41, 013, 279 

MlSBlSBippl 

$45,888,434 

48,744,156 

8,354,637 

13, 727, 588 

1.870,830 

2,730,258 

87,488,666 

15,6901832 

186,  067, 172 

83,309,634 

9,783,807 

68,714,289 

28,313,997 

14, 696, 163 

Sa  G49,  284 

6,318,100 

41,416,278 

11,661,232 

60, 642, 077 

134, 774, 783 

4,92^238 

4,320,A3S 

62, 545, 30< 

19,  242, 962 

25,488,138 

33, 17$,  396 

2,861,966 

7, 544, 647 

$45,745,306 

48,615,016 

7,508,278 

13,  216, 196 

1,607,420 

2,721,884 

38,932,583 

15,  270  616 

183,  269, 068 

81,686,562 

8, 6S6, 670 

67, 738, 750 

26,798,231 

12,839,810 

79, 804, 340 

6,199,912 

41, 073,  006 

11,563,499 

50,  .'122, 939 

128,434,661 

4,643,840 

4,226,202 

51,718,012 

17,610,194 

25,404,108 

32,323,149 

3,633,358 

7,446,900 

$84,093 
136,666 
186,008 
148.818 

$79,136 
102,544 
66a  261 

and  ooUylnc 

Mtesouri 

•real 

Montana 

SOSUtesandtbe 
DistrM  of 

1, 876,  Vn,  646 

1,826.366,116 

la  828,  660 

39,782,881 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

384)574 

73,210 

8,874 

338,  MO 

New  Hampshlie 

Columbia 

210,743 
190,004 
757,834 
301,883 
383,774 
293,700 

61,890 
327,132 
48a  370 
118,188 
116,478 
106,606 

9a  298 
473,422 

77,264 

84,820 
138,818 
318,886 

83,830 
278,190 

71,864 

97,747 

Alabama 

60, 063, 186 

2,828,896 

18,406,849 

38,306,839 

138, 966,  660 

16,466,722 

13,410,886 

8, 720, 176 

64.812,341 

62,662,666 

3,849,066 

5,272,422 

83,667,316 

36,  698,  991 

31,162,714 

20,  779,  332 

46, 133,  776 

60,  312, 671 

7,666,811 

26,860,688 

27, 262, 199 

68,996,637 

41, 667,  213 

60,766,114 

2,828,896 

16,480,300 

37, 767, 884 

129, 604, 347 

16,141,816 

12,  877, 977 

3,  446,  606 

62, 103,  620 

62,646,230 

3,783,266 

4,304,640 

82,863,248 

33, 966,  290 

30, 676,  470 

19,  713.  526 

46,  967.  035 

60.043,000 

7,  669,  677 

26,464,216 

27,228,042 

66,234,081 

41. 167, 046 

137,206 

79,866 

New  York 

129,412 
2,0ia380 
1,222,840 

784,383 

681,819 
1, 456,  076 
1,438,221 

364,674 

Alaska 

North  Caronna 

North  D&kota 

Arliona 

166.388 
171. 184 
870.326 
356.600 
425,681 

73.672 
437.  470 
110.177 
116,830 

24,426 

217,  760 

1, 191,  141 

399,360 

238,796 

97,861 

761, 192 
868,271 

9,110.886 
957.406 
107.228 
200.896 

2,  271, 251 
7,148 

Arkansai 

Ohio 

CalUornls 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

D«Uware 

Rhode  Island 

Florida 

8outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

22,\794 

19.227 

28,840 

6,866,700 

301.144 

9,613 

888,474 

1,412,883 

Oeorgla 

Bavsii 

Tf^nnpQww 

Idabo 

943,366 
678. 817 
463,660 

77,894 
827.006 

78,880 

289.671 

5,916 

396,372 

24,167 

3, 136,  712 

291,383 

Tfias 

mtnois.. 

Utah 

Immni^.  . 

Vermont 

lova 

Virginia 

KiP*»* 

Washington 

Kntucky 

West  Virginia 

Loaislana 

Wisconsin 

677,067 
166,774 

Maine 

80^918 

WyoTTiing 

Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia... 

Michigan 

836,744" 

108,804 

69,060,862 

66,486,660 

334,904 

1,23a  396 

MloDesots 

>  Esttro.tted  maximum  amounts  based  on  the  estimated  { to  17  population  in  fomllics 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum  (1969'),  the  estimated  5  to  17  population  In 
kmlUes  receiving  more  than  $3,000  per  annum  from  AFDC  paymcnU  (1865),  and 
10  pereent  of  the  State  adjusted  estimated  current  expenditure  per  child  In  average 
telly  attendance,  1864-85  (OE  estimate  Mar.  2,  1966).  3  percent  of  total  estimated 
imotmti)  reserved  for  the  outlying  are.ivs. 

I  Estimated  maximum  amoimts  based  on  the  tentative  total  of  1964-66  ADA  of 
tli(lble  handicapped  children  In  State-operated  and  State-supported  schools  and  60 
(ocent  of  the  State  adjusted  estimated  CE  per  ADA,  1964-65.    Estimated  amounts 


are  based  on  preliminary  data  from  45  States.    3  percent  of  total  estimated  amount 
reserved  for  the  outlying  area^. 

•  Estimated  maximum  amounts  basftd  on  estimated  number  of  migratory  children 
of  migratory  aRriailtural  workers  (1961)  and  50  percent  of  the  national  average  ad- 
justed estimated  CE  per  ADA  1964-65  (OE  estimate  Mar.  2,  1966).  3  percent  of 
total  estimated  amount  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

Note.— Low-Income  factor,  $3,000  per  annum:  AFDC  data,  1965;  50  percent  State 
adjusted  estimated  CE  per  ADA  1964-e6,  except  lor  migratory  children. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOtmE]  be  added  as 
a(»sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3169)  to  amend 
chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  a  special  program  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  mentally  111,  and 
physically  handicapped  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  (S.  2911)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  ite  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sorof  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130) 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
of  May  8  to  May  14,  1966.  as  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


mittee's  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  and  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Ervin,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee,  1 
wish  to  announce  that  the  two  subcom- 
mittees will  hold  a  joint  hearing  on 
S.  2855,  a  bill  to  govern  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  bailees  by  bail  bondsmen.  The 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  May 
18.  1966,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  desires  to  testify  on 
S.  2855  should  contact  Immediately  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  room  6308,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  or  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee,  room  102B,  Senate 
Office  Building. 


day  the  subcommittee  expects  to  com- 
plete the  hearings. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  TO  GOVERN 
RECOVERY  OF  FUGITIVE  BAILEES 
BY  BAIL  BONDSMEN 
Mr.    TYDINGS.      Mr.    President,    as 

™*innan  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 


HEARINGS  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
HJl.  14266,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
passed  the  House  yesterday.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  I  wish  to  armounce  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Treasury-Post 
Office  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
we  plan  to  commence  Senate  hearings  on 
H.R.  14266  on  Tuesday,  April  19,  and  run 
through  Thursday,  April  21,  on  which 


NOTICE  CONCERNINO  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMrrTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

George  E.  O'Brien,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Alexander  Greenfeld,  of  Delaware,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Delaware, 
term  of  4  years,  reapjpointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday.  April  14,  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS : 
Speech  by  Senator  Jennincs  Rakimjlph,  of 
West   Virginia,   "Bebabilltation  and  Trends 
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April  7,  1966 
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for  Tomorrow,"  at  cooXereoc*  oi  region  m. 
Natloaal  R«tiabUlUiUoa  AaaocUtloa,  C«dar 
Lake,  Ripley.  W.  Va..  AprU  5.  19M. 


NEW  YORK  TIMEa  ANALYZES  L.B.J.'S 
REMARKABLE      FIGHT      AGAINST 

INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral times  In  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have 
Invited  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fight  by  the  administration  against 
rising  prices. 

In  general,  the  Nation's  press  has  done 
such  a  poor  Job  of  reporting  this  battle 
that  I  again  and  again  encounter  peo- 
ple who  ask  me:  What  is  the  President 
doing  to  stop  inflation?  The  answer  is: 
Plenty. 

Now.  at  last,  the  New  York  Times  has 
come  up  with  a  story — not  a  front  i>age 
feature — but  a  solid,  documented  report 
written  by  its  White  House  reporter  John 
D.  Pomfret.  setting  forth  In  part  the 
nature  of  the  battle  the  administration 
Is  putting  up  In  order  to  hold  prices  down. 

In  the  course  of  the  New  York  Times 
article,  Mr.  Pomfret  writes: 

The  President  Is  using  a  typically  Jotan- 
•onlan  combination  of  personal  persuasion 
and  Oovemment  action  to  cool  oflf  the  Nx>m- 
ln«  ecoBooiy.  bold  down  prices,  and  farestall 
the  necessity  for  a  tax  Increase. 

Altiiougb  other  Presidents  have  waged 
wunpaigns  against  Inflation,  economists  In 
and  out  of  the  Oovernment  say  that  they 
can  recall  no  parallel  In  the  history  ot  the 
modern  Presidency  for  Ihe  energy  and  range 
of  li^.  Johnson's  current  effort. 

I  have  often  invited  attention  to  the 
President's  adroit  and  highly  effective 
use  of  wage  price  guideposts,  his  orga- 
nization of  the  executive  department  to 
stop  price  increases,  his  use  of  tax  policy, 
and  his  Increasing  stress  on  holding 
down  Government  spending. 

The  New  York  Times  documents  a 
whole  series  of  actions  taken  by  various 
dt-par'jments  to  keep  prices  down. 

But  Mr.  Pomfret  wisely  emphasizes 
the  immense  impact  of  the  President's 
u.se  ot  the  office  itself,  as  Pomfret  puts 
it. 

Ifr.  Jobnaon  confided  that  Presidents  make 
tb«ir  biggest  mistakes  when  they  faU  to  real- 
lae  that  their  greatest  power  lies  In  tbe  of- 
fice Itself,  that  people  simply  do  not  Uke  to 
say  no  to  a  President. 

That's  the  secret  of  what  he  Is  trying  to 
do  In  his  antl-lnflation  campaign. 

The  New  York /Time*  relates  thie  many 
telephone  calls  the  President  has  made  to 
top  busl.ness  executives  asking  them  to 
i^xistpone  present  iioomlng  plana  for  in- 
vestment In  plants,  and  equipment.  It 
tx)inu  to  the  luncheon  for  150  top  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Nation's  largest  corpora- 
iiov^  who  heard  the  President's  personal 
And.  dl.-ect  plea  to  keep  that  most  infla- 
tionary of  present  factors,  business 
.'!pend:ng.  down 

Mr  Presad.  r.:  Uiis  Is  siwh  a  rare  and 
compete:. I  rnp^irt  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  •  ;  -a"  •;  .«  article  written  by 
Joh-r.  Poniire;  i;,  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  printed  In  the  R«coiu». 


There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkxmui, 
as  follows : 
JoHirsoN    Stuvino    To    Cool    Off 

MsEia  PntsTTAaioiT  aitd  Actxoxi  ai  ait 

erne  Campaign 

(By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

Washimcton.  AprU  ft. — President  Johnson 
received  today  a  bit  of  statistical  reaacor- 
ance  that  his  energetic  campaign  to  prevent 
the  economy  from  soaring  into  Inflationary 
orbit  Is  having  an  Impact. 

It  came  In  an  announcement  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  remained  virtually  stable  last 
month. 

Administration  economists  are  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  read  much  Into  a  single 
statistic  for  a  single  month  or  to  attribute 
solely  to  Mr.  Johnson's  antl-lnflatlon  cam- 
paign too  much  credit  for  Influencing  the 
vast  and  complex  American  economy.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  was  a  feeling  of  cautious  op- 
timism here. 

"Certainly  the  President's  efforts  have 
made  some  contribution  to  stabilization," 
one  top  administration  economic  adviser 
said.  "I'm  convinced  that  we  have  had  some 
Impact." 

THX  JOBirsOM  MTTHOD 

The  President  is  using  a  typically  John- 
sonian combination  of  personal  persuasion 
and  Government  action  to  cool  off  the  boom- 
ing economy,  hold  down  prices  and  forestall 
the  necessity  for  a  tax  Increase. 

Although  other  Presidents  have  waged 
campaigns  against  Inflation,  economists  In 
and  out  of  the  Oovernment  say  that  tbey 
can  recall  no  parallel  In  the  history  of  the 
modem  Presidency  for  the  energy  and  range 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  current  effort. 

It  Is  perilous  to  try  to  read  Mr.  Johnson's 
mind,  but  some  knowledgeable  administra- 
tion sources  now  feel  that  his  present  policy 
U  working  well  enough  that  be  will  not  ask 
Congress  for  a  tax  Increase  before  June  or 
July,  If  be  does  at  all. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  on  several  occasions  dem- 
onstrated his  preference  for  dealing  with 
difficult  situations  by  using  the  power  In- 
herent In  his  office  rather  than  by  asking 
Congress  for  action  or  added  grants  of  au- 
thority. 

powxa  OF  omcx  notko 

Just  last  week,  be  was  chatting  with  an 
acquaintance  about  the  Oovemment's  wide- 
ranging  campaign  to  avoid  inflation. 

Mr.  Johnson  confided  that  Presidents  make 
their  biggest  mistakes  when  they  fall  to 
realize  that  their  greatest  (>ower  lies  In  the 
office  Itself,  that  people  simply  do  not  like 
to  say  no  to  a  President. 

"That's  the  secret  of  what  he  Is  trying  to 
do"  In  his  antl-lnilatlon  campaign,  an  aid 
explained. 

The  President  has  stimulated  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Oovemment  to  take  a 
series  of  wide-ranging  aoUons  frocn  prodding 
railroads  to  unload  boxcars  faster  to  raising 
support  prices  on  soybeans  and  milk:  from 
releasing  more  and  more  stockpiled  metal 
to  turning  Army  dleUUans  Into  prlce-con- 
sclous  shoppers. 

He  has  mobilized  the  top  officials  of  his 
administration  for  the  battle.  It  has  got 
BO  that  It  Is  nearly  Impossible  for  a  business- 
man or  labor  leader  to  get  through  a  ooo- 
versatlon  on  any  subject  with  Oommeice 
Secretary  John  T.  Connor,  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Henry  H.  Powler,  Labor  Secretary  W. 
WUlard  Wlrtx  or  Gardner  Ackiey,  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, without  a  reminder  of  the  adminis- 
tration'i  desire  to  hold  down  prices  and 
WBges. 


These  men  and  oUmt  p*rtlclp«uits  in  the 
campaign  meet  rtcniady  with  the  President 
usually  on  Friday  afternoon  or  Saturday 
momlng,  to  talk  abont  the  economy  and  the 
campaign  to  thwart  Inflation. 

On  these  occasions,  the  President  bluntly 
tells  them  that  he  means  business.  "Tou 
might  say  that  he  put  gas  In  our  tanks" 
one  participant  said. 

Just  today,  Mr.  Powler  carried  the  gospel 
to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where,  at  a  meeting  ot  uie 
Association  of  Reserve  City  Bankers,  he 
asked  bankers  to  t\im  down  loans  that  might 
lead  to  Inflationary  spending. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  hla  aids 
Mr.  Johnson  has  added  his  own  typical 
touch — personal  telephone  calls  to  dosens  of 
the  Nation's  top  corporation  execuUves  urg- 
ing restraint  in  plant  expansion,  appeals  to 
uiUon  officials  to  hold  down  wage  demands, 
orders  to  Federal  officials  to  reduce  spending, 
and  exhortation  to  Governors,  mayors — even 
housewives — to  do  the  same. 

A  BUTT  DSOPPXD  UaWlLT 

For  some  time  the  President  has  been  urg- 
ing labor  and  management  to  observe  volun- 
tary wage  and  price  reetraJnt.  Last  week, 
however,  he  stepped  up  the  emotional  inten- 
sity of  his  appeal  and  added  a  new  dimension 
to  it  by  asking  bxisinessmen  to  defer  capital 
goods  expenditures  where  they  could. 

He  began  placing  telephone  calls  to  busl- 
nees  executives,  one  of  them  an  Influential 
Investment  banker  In  New  York.  The  Preei- 
dent  asked  the  banker,  a  friend  of  15  years. 
how  he  felt  about  the  economy — was  It  over- 
heating, and  should  there  be  a  tax  increase? 

As  the  two  men  chatted  amiably.  Mr.  John- 
son suggested  that  It  would  be  helpful  if 
business  Investment  could  be  restrained 
somewhat. 

The  call  completed.  Mr.  Johnson  rang  up 
other  executives  around  the  counUr.  Kaeh 
conversation  followed  a  similar  pattern,  Ths 
President  sought  Information  about  what  ths 
executive  and  his  friends  thought  about  ths 
economy.  And,  each  time,  Mr.  Johnson  gent- 
ly dropped  into  the  conversation  the  hope 
that  business  Investment  could  be  restrained 

EMPHASIS   ON  INVan'MXNT 

Then,  on  Wednesday  night,  the  Preeldfi 
invited  about  ISO  leading  businessmen  to  the 
White  House  for  a  review  of  the  economy. 

Ons  gnss*  described  it  later  as  a  "virtuoso 
performance." 

After  dinner,  the  President,  with  his  Cab- 
inet ranked  behind  him,  paced  up  and  down 
for  more  than  an  hour  t>efare  the  business- 
men in  the  white  and  gold  Bast  Room,  de- 
scribing the  Nation's  economic  problems. 

He  concentrated  particularly  on  investment 
In  new  plant  and  equipment,  a  sector  of  the 
economy  that  showa  distinct  signs  of  over- 
heating. The  latest  Oovemment  survey  of 
businessmen's  Intentions  Indicate  that  tbey 
plan  to  Invest  16  percent  more  In  plant  and 
equipment  this  year  than  last,  a  total  of 
»e02  billion. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  the  businessmen  to  re- 
examine their  investment  plans  and  to  bold 
off  where  they  could. 

He  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  planned  an  addi- 
tion to  their  ranch  home  In  Texas,  he  said, 
but  had  decided  to  defer  it.  Would  not,  the 
President  asked,  the  businessmen  look  at 
their  own  investmeit  plans?  It  is  no  time. 
he  said,  to  "potir  gasoline  on  the  flre." 

PXKSnOX    IB     BTTLL     RIGB 

There  appeared  to  be  every  indication  at 
the  meeUng  that  the  President's  prestige 
among  bnstneesmen  was  still  very  high  de- 
spite the  tough  Une  taken  by  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon  la  rolling  baok  prloe  Increases  by  the 
aluminum  and  other  indostrles. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  pa«sent  situation 
U  that  Mr.  Joknaon  bM  so  ter  got  much 
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more  cooperation  from  the  business  com- 
munity, with  its  traditionally  Republican 
east,  ttaan  from  organised  labor,  which  is 
closely  allied  with  the  Presidsnt's  party. 

One  participant  in  the  bualneasoten's  meet- 
ing— not  a  Oovemment  man — sought  to  ex- 
plain It  this  way: 

"During  the  Kennedy  admintstration  busi- 
nessmen felt  they  had  been  cut  out  socially 
at  the  White  House.  President  '.ennedy's 
parties  didn't  Include  many  bu&inessmen. 
With  President  Johnson,  the  businessmen 
feel  they  are  back  on  top  socially  again. 
which  is  where  they  feel  they  belong." 

It  is  not  the  President's  wish  to  bring 
about  a  drastic  curtailment  oC  business  in- 
vestment but  rather  to  take  the  cream  off  the 
top. 

Administration  economists  feel  that  there 
are  cases  where  the  business  decision  to  In- 
vest is  a  close  one,  as  for  example,  when  there 
ti  some  doubt  about  the  profitability  of  a 
new  plant.  In  such  cases,  the  President,  as 
one  administration  source  put  It,  is  "one 
more  vote  at  the  board  of  directors  meeting." 
And  his  vote  Is  for  restraint. 

One  group  that  has  thus  far  spumed  Mr. 
Johason's  pleas  is  organized  labor.  Dnlon 
oflVclals  have  been  outspoken  la  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  wage  guldeposts  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  The  guidepoets  ask 
that  wage  increases,  with  some  exceptions, 
be  voluntarily  restricted  to  the  long-term  rate 
of  productivity  gain,  which  the  Oovemment 
puts  at  about  3.3  percent  a  year. 

The  unions  are  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
corporate  profits  after  taxes  la  the  last  quar- 
ter of  IMS  rose  to  a  record  of  almost  M6 
billion  at  a  seasonably  adjusted  annual  rate. 
But  the  latest  figures  show  tiiat  factory 
workers'  earnings  have  not  gone  up  at  all  in 
the  last  year,  after  deducting  Increased  "So- 
cial security  taxes  and  adjusting  the  earnings 
to  take  prloe  Increases  into  account. 

PLANS    TALK    WITH    LABOB 

The  President,  however,  does  not  Intend 
to  leave  matters  as  they  are.  He  is  planning 
to  hold  a  White  House  session  for  the  union- 
men  later  this  month  In  an  effort  to  persuade 
them  to  cooperate. 

Persuasion  has  not  been  the  only  arrow  In 
the  President's  quiver. 

In  October,  the  Government  threatened  to 
dump  a  vast  quantity  of  aluminum  in  the 
market  after  the  Industry  raised  its  prices. 
Tie  threat  worked  and  the  price  Increase  was 
rescinded. 

Since  then  there  have  been  these  actions, 
among  others : 

Metals  In  short  supply  have  been  released 
from  Government  stockpiles  to  relieve  scarci- 
ties that  were  creating  price  pressiu'es. 
These  include  aluminum,  copper,  tungsten, 
magnesium,  and  columblum. 

Suspension  of  the  Import  limitation  on 
•ugar  In  the  first  quarter  drove  the  price  of 
•ugar  back  down. 

Import  restrictions  on  residual  oU  have 
been  suspended  to  increase  subsidies  and 
curb  price  Increases. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  have  substituted 
oleomargarine  for  butter  on  their  menus. 

The  Defense  Department  U  buying  textiles, 
iboes,  and  other  items  at  times  calculated 
not  to  put  upward  {measure  on  their  prloes 
And  has  cut  back  sharply  In  mUltary  con- 
•tructlon  not  related  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  taken  a 
number  of  actions  to  curb  rising  food  costs. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Johnson  has  deliberately 
turned  the  enormous  economic  power  of  the 
Government  Into  deflationary  cbsAnels. 

Whether  hU  efforts  to  restrain  InflaUon  wUl 
be  successful  in  the  long  run  depends  tn 
considerable  measure  on  other  forces  affect- 
ing the  economy.  But  the  President  U  ex- 
pected to  keep  up  hla  campaign  and  does  not 
■wl  that  he  has  exhausted  his  power  of 
persuading. 


SECRETARY  OP  TREASURY  POWL- 
E3l'S  SPEECHES  SHOW  HOW  AD- 
MINISTRATION MAY  BE  WINNINQ 
WAR  AGAINST  mPLAnON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  CaUfomla  in  San  Francisco,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent speech  on  the  brilliant  perform- 
ance of  this  economy  of  ours. 

The  speech  Is  a  tonic  for  those  who 
read  the  newspaper  columnists,  listen  to 
congressional  speeches  and  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  Nation  is  on  Its  way 
to  economic  damnation. 

Of  course,  we  have  economic  prob- 
lems— and  big  ones.  Secretary  Powler 
identifies  some  of  them.  But  his  speech 
is  welcome  because  It  points  out  the 
massive  strength  and  power  of  the 
economy,  the  solid  accomplishments  in 
human  terms,  and  the  vast  increase  In 
the  American  standard  of  living  built  on 
what  was  already  the  greatest  standard 
of  living  in  history. 

As  Secretary  Powler  put  it: 

No  great  and  free  nation  in  the  history 
of  mankind  has  ever  come  so  close  to  achiev- 
ing both  full  employment  and  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  in  a  context  of  reasonable  price 
stability  and  International  payments 
equilibrium. 

Secretary  Fowler  discusses  some  of  the 
measures  that  have  helped  this  Nation 
achieve  its  remarkable  growth  in  the 
past  few  years. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  that  he 
also  picks  up  an  analysis  that  this  Sena- 
tor made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  re- 
cently of  the  impact  of  wage-price  guide- 
posts. 

At  that  time,  I  showed  how  the  vol- 
untary restraint  on  wages  and  prices  by 
our  free  enterprise  economy,  in  response 
to  strong  Presidential  leadership,  has 
helped  give  us  far  better  real  wages,  a 
vast  Improvement  in  profits,  as  well  as 
price   stability  until  very   recently. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  economic 
soothsayers  are  in  full  cry  for  a  big  tax 
Increase  or  other  drastic  action.  Secre- 
tary Powler,  speaking  for  a  strong  ad- 
ministration that  understands  power  and 
knows  how  to  use  It,  hit  the  theme  this 
administration  has  chosen  to  follow 
when  he  said : 

The  right  principle  seems  to  be  to  apply 
policies  of  either  stimulus  or  restraint  in 
moderation  or  In  stages,  except  in  direst 
emergency.  We  were  not  for  pressing  the 
accelerator  down  to  the  floor  in  the  ex- 
ptanslonary  period  of  the  first  6  years  of  this 
decade,  thereby  risking  an  unsustainable 
boom.  Neither  will  we  now  slam  on  the 
brakes  so  suddenly  as  to  skid  Into  a  reces- 
sion or  cause  our  economic  motor  to  staU. 

Tlie  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, "nie  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Re- 
aerve  City  Bankers  at  Phoenix.  Ariz., 
Secretary  Fowler  made   another   note- 


worthy speech.  His  Phoenix  speech  ex- 
emplifies precisely  why  the  administra- 
tion is  beginning  to  have  some  real  suc- 
cess in  holding  down  prices,  not  with  a 
bludgeon  that  could  crush  the  economy, 
stunt  economic  growth,  or  set  off  a  reces- 
sion and  create  unemploj'ment.  but  with 
a  paring  knife  approach  at  precisely 
those  sectors  of  the  economy  where  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  most  likely  tc  push 
up  prices. 

Secretary  Fowler  is  calling  on  the 
banking  industry  In  this  case  to  act  on 
its  own  volition  using  its  own  private 
individual  Judgment.  This  is  the  way 
responsible  free  enterprise  can  and 
should   work. 

Secretary  Fowler  further  stated: 

It  is  important,  however,  that  such  mod- 
eration as  is  needed,  particularly  of  bank 
credit  growth,  be  accomplished  without  the 
skyrocketing  of  interest  rates.  Raising  the 
price  of  money  ahould  not,  and  need  not,  be 
the  only  means  of  determining  which  appli- 
cants get  the  loans. 

When  the  bigger  banks  rely  on  higher  rates 
as  the  means  for  allocating  credit  among  a 
few  large  borrowers,  this  tends  to  put  up  the 
cost  of  money  for  everyone. 

The  better  course.  In  dealing  with  a  credit 
growth  that  threatens  Inflation,  Is  to  turn 
down  or  scale  back  t^e  less  deserving  loan 
applications. 

Secretary  Fowler  then  cited  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association  for  some 
voluntary  lending  guidelines  for  bank- 
ers to  follow  in  curbing  loans  that 
would  contribute  to  "Infliationary  credit 
excesses." 

He  also  cited  the  suggestions  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation to  weed  out  less  productive  and 
speculative  loans. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  how  the  administration  Is  working, 
in  concert  with  private  buslnessnen,  to 
fight  Inflation  without  the  painful  bur- 
dens of  even  sharper  Interest  rate  In- 
creases, heavy  tax  hikes,  or  rigid  controls 
of  wages,  profits,  and  prices. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  tell  whether  this 
approach  will  work,  but  if  it  does  work, 
if  prices  do  stabilize,  what  a  triumph  for 
the  moderate,  voluntary  way,  and  what 
an  achievement  for  economic  leadership 
in  a  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  speeches  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Powler  in  San  Francisco  and 
Phoenix,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 
Rbmabkh     bt    tkx     Honobablx    Hkmxt    H. 

Fowua,  Sbcbxtabt  of  tux  Tbeascbt,  Bx- 

FOaa  A  COMMOWWCALTH  CLITB  or  CAUrOSMXA 
LtTNCRBON  AT  THE  SKEBATOM  PaLACX  HOTKL. 

Sak  FBAifcuco,  CAixr.,  Apbil  4,  IMd 
In  this  dty  of  such  cosmopolitan  concerns, 
of  such  view*  and  vistas  to  dazzle  and  delight 
the  eye,  the  mind's  eye,  also,  takes  on  new 
and  broader  perrpectives  and  ranges  beyond 
the  immediate  landscape  to  farther  borlxons. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  come  here  today  to 
dweU  upon  the  more  immediate  features  of 
the  current  economic  scene,  or  to  discuss  the 
one  economic  question  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  ot  Americans — 
whether  and  when  we  will  need  or  have 
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natloa&l  tax  Increase*.  The  vaiioxu  viewa  on 
Uiat  queaUon,  and  on  the  current  condition 
ot  our  economy,  have  been  fully  aired  In  re- 
cent weeiu. 

And  the  President  has  repeatedly  made  his 
position  most  clear.  As  be  remarked  leas 
than  3  weeks  ago.  when  he  signed  the  Tax 
Adjustment   Act   of   196* — and   I   quote: 

"I  can  make  no  prediction  here  today  on 
the  need  for  additional  taxes  later  this  year. 
No  one  can  maks  that  prediction,  because 
no  one  knows  what  the  future  holds.  But 
you  may  be  assured  that  this  administration 
stands  ready  to  act  when  action  Is  needed — 
if  It  la  needed.  I  am  certain  that  the  Con- 
gress stands  ready  to  respond  in  the  same 
manner. 

"In  the  meantlnte,  there  Is  work  and  duty 
ahead  for  all  of  us — to  discipline  ourselves 
and  our  actions — to  be  prudent,  to  be  as 
wise  as  we  can — so  that  what  we  have  worked 
•o  hard  to  build  will  last  and  prosper." 

So  today.  In  this  city  of  such  broad  Inter- 
ests and  great  vistas,  I  would  like  to  take 
the  current  economic  discussion  out  of  the 
narrow  confines  In  which  It  Is  commonly 
circumscribed  and  to  place  It  In  a  broader 
perspective.  Indeed.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  success  In  answering  the  questions  im- 
mediately before  us  will  directly  depend 
upon  how  we  answer  some  far  more  com- 
prehensive questions — questions  concerning 
oiir  economic  and  social  and  political  goals 
here  at  home  as  well  as  our  goals  In  the 
world  at  large 

To  begin  with.  I  am  convinced  that  any  de- 
cision on  how  best  to  safeguard  and  sustain 
our  current  expansion  must  rest  upon  our 
clear  understanding  of  how  It  began  and  how 
it  grew. 

The  current  expansion,  as  you  know,  bad 
lU  beginnings  in  early  1861.  when  the  econ- 
omy was  emerging  from  our  fourth  post-war 
recession.  Unemployment  was  Intolerably 
high.  Business  Investment  had  for  years 
failed  to  maintain  anything  like  adequate 
levels  of  growth— and  remained  far  less  than 
we  needed  to  generate  more  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  stronger  competitive 
position  In  world  markets,  including  our  own 
home  market  which  was  becoming  Increas- 
ingly open  to  Import  competition.  At  the 
same  time,  a  series  of  baiemce-of-paymenta 
deflclts — averaging  more  than  $3  "4  billion  a 
year  for  3  years — rendered  the  dollar  vulner- 
able and  threatened  the  International  mone- 
tary system  which  It  supported 

To  be  sure,  prices  had  remained  relatively 
•Uble  since  1958 — but  this  stability  was  a 
part  and  a  product,  not  of  a  pattern  of  posi- 
tive and  productive  growth,  but  of  a  pattern 
of  anemic  and  Inadequate  growth  that  had 
shown  Itself  exceedingly  susceptible  to  re- 
cession It  was.  In  short,  a  price  stability 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  our  goals 
of  full  employment  and  adequate  economic 
growth— and  associated  with  severe  deflclts 
in  our  International  balance  of  payments. 

Our  effort  and  our  aim  was  to  preserve  that 
price  stability,  while  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing our  other  major  economic  goals  of 
strong  and  sustainable  economic  growth,  of 
full  employment  and  of  relative  equUibrlum 
In  our  International  balance  of  payments. 
We  sought  to  fashion  and  follow  a  mix  of 
economic  policies  that  would  enable  us  to 
move  ahead  simultaneously  toward  each  of 
these  four  goals. 

Our  view  then,  and  otip  Tlew  now,  Is  that 
our  economic  policy  mix  must  be  both  flex- 
ible In  method  and  firm  In  purpose — that  it 
must  enable  us  to  pursue  simultaneously  omt 
four  major  economic  goals  through  changing 
economic  circumstances.  We  rejected  then, 
and  reject  now,  the  view  that  these  goals  are 
inherently  incompatible  and  that  to  secure 
one  or  two  of  them  requires  that  we  sacrifice 
the  others. 

We  recognized  then,  as  we  do  now,  that 
conflicts  between  these  goals  can  arise — that 
inevitably  there  comes  a  point  where  It  la 


difllcult  to  p\irsue  full  employment  and  price 
stability  at  one  and  at  the  same  time,  when 
success  on  the  one  front  seems  to  Involve 
falling  back  or  slowing  down  on  the  other. 

And  that  Is  precisely  why.  at  the  beginning 
of  this  expansion,  our  first  fiscal  measures — 
the  7  percent  investment  credit  and  the 
depreciation  reform  of  1962 — centered  upon 
encouraging  productive  new  business  In- 
vestment— the  kind  of  investment  that  would 
mean  not  only  more  Jobs  and  greater  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  the  greater  productivity 
and  lower  costs  so  essential  to  continued 
price  stability  and  to  progress  In  our  balance 
of   payments. 

We  accompanied  these  measures  with  pio- 
neering new  efforts  to  train  and  retrain  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  workers — thus  help- 
ing to  make  them  more  employable  and  more 
productive.  For  we  were,  from  the  very 
beginning,  fully  aware  that  we  would  reach 
a  point  when  growing  demand  alone  could 
not  continue  to  make  Inroads  upon  unem- 
ployment without  undermining  our  produc- 
tive efficiency  or  exerting  a  strain  upon  our 
prices.  And  as  a  result  of  our  programs 
over  the  past  5  years — beginning  with  the 
landmark  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962 — we  now  have  underway  the 
most  massive  effort  ever  undertaken  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  employed  these 
dual  measures — aimed  si)eclfically  at  insur- 
ing both  greater  growth  and  greater  pro- 
ductivity In  both  business  Investment  and 
employment — we  adopted  a  dual  approach 
on  the  overall  economic  level  as  well. 
Through  massive  and  across-the-board  in- 
come tax  reductions  we  sought  to  increas* 
the  general  level  of  demand  in  the  private 
economy — while  through  the  wage-price 
guldepoets  of  the  President's  Council  of 
EconcMnic  Advisers  we  sought,  within  the 
context  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  to 
encoxirage  voluntary  wage-price  restraint,  so 
that  measures  for  growing  productivity  and 
for  growing  aggregate  demand  would  result 
in  both  rapid  and  real  economic  growth. 

And  today,  when  there  are  those  who 
would  have  us  abandon  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  no  mis- 
understanding of  bow  well  we  have  done 
under  those  guldepoets. 

During  the  6  years  from  1961  to  1966 — 
nearly  aU  of  which  were  covered  by  the 
guldep>o8ts — corporate  profits  after  taxes  rose 
more  than  65  percent  from  $37.3  billion  to 
•44.S  billion.  In  the  previous  5-year  pe- 
riod— 1956-60 — when  we  had  no  guldepoets. 
corporate  profits  after  taxes  fell  by  3  p>ercent 
from  $37  3  billion  to  »36.7  bUUon. 

In  the  5  years  before  the  guldepoets.  em- 
ployee compensation  rose  from  (243  billion 
to  $294  billion,  or  about  20  percent — whUe 
during  the  5-year  guidepost  [>enod  the  rise 
was  from  $303  blUlon  to  $393  billion,  or  about 
30  percent. 

What  Is  most  remarkable  Is  the  behavior 
of  prices.  During  the  5  years  before  the 
guideposts — years  when  unemployment  and 
unused  plant  capacity  were  generally  grow- 
ing— the  consumer  price  index  roee  by  about 
9  percent,  while  during  the  6  years  of  the 
guldepoets — years  when  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment and  unused  capacity  was  falling — 
prices  rose  by  only  about  three-fifths  as 
much,  or  by  6  V^  percent. 

As  a  result,  price  rises  canceled  out  almost 
half  of  the  rise  in  employee  compensation  In 
the  1956-60  period — 9  percent  of  the  31 -per- 
cent rise — so  that,  in  real  terms,  employee 
compensation  went  up  by  only  about  11  per- 
cent. In  the  1961-65  period  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rise  In  employee  compensation 
greatly  exceeded  the  consumer  price  rise  so 
that  in  real  terms  employee  compensation 
rose  by  more  than  30  percent. 

In  the  past  5  years,  therefore,  when  we 
have  had  the  guldepoets,  real  employee  com- 
pensation  has   grown   twice   as  much  as  It 


did  during  the  previous  6  yean  when  ws 
had  no  guideposts. 

What  these  comparisons  make  vividly  clear 

is  the  fact  that  the  wage-price  guldepoets 

or  something  like  them — must  occupy  an  Im- 
portant place  in  any  successful  effort  to  se- 
cure real  growth  In  the  economic  abundance 
in  which  we  all  share. 

And  so,  over  the  past  6  years,  we  hav« 
followed  what  I  have  outlined  as  a  dual  ap- 
proach, on  dual  dimensions  to  move  us  ahead 
simultaneously  toward  multiple  economic 
goals — complemented  by  a  similarly  dual  ap- 
proach in  monetary  policy  aimed  at  insur- 
ing an  adequate  availability  of  money  and 
credit  for  domestic  needs  while  helping  our 
balance-of-payments  efforts  by  maintaining 
short-term  Interest  rates  at  levels  compa- 
rable to  those  abroad. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  in  1965  we  were 
closer  than  at  any  time  in  our  history  to 
the  simultaneous  achievement  of  our  four 
paramount  goals:  strong  and  stable  eco- 
nomic growth,  full  employment,  reasonable 
price  stability  and  equilibrium  in  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

Indeed,  I  think  we  sometimes  fall  to  grasp 
exactly  how  Immense  our  achievement  bai 
been — and  what  a  great  and  exciting  chal- 
lenge we  face — a  challenge  that  ought  to  call 
forth  our  most  determined  and  confident 
response  instead  of  awakening,  as  It  often 
seems  to,  a  host  of  self-doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties and  fears. 

No  great  and  free  nation  In  the  history  of 
mankind  has  ever  come  so  close  to  achieving 
both  full  employment  and  rapid  economic 
growth  in  a  context  of  reasonable  price 
stability  and  international  payments 
equilibrium. 

The  question  before  us  la  how  shall  we 
seek  to  accomplish  what  no  other  free  nation 
has  succeeded  in  doing — but  what  all  have 
dreamed  of  doing?  Shall  we  build  upon  the 
policies  that  have  brought  us  so  close  to  our 
goals? — or  shall  we  revert  to  poUcles  of  the 
more  distant  past  that  would  have  us  achieve 
one  or  two  of  our  economic  goals  at  the 
expanse  of  the  others — that  would,  for  ex- 
ample, have  us  accept  a  higher  rate  of  un- 
employment and  a  lower  rate  of  economic 
growth  for  the  sake  of  price  stability  and 
balance  in  our  international  payments,  or 
that  would  have  us  forgo  our  efforts  for 
price  stability  and  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium  for  the  sake  of  full  employment 
and   greater  economic  growth? 

To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them— 
not  only  In  the  perspective  of  our  own  past 
exjjerience,  but  in  the  even  broader  and 
more  revealing  perspective  of  our  experience 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  other  major  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world. 

In  the  concluding  half  decade  of  the 
fifties,  oiir  economy  grew  at  a  real  annual 
rate  of  only  2.3  percent — far  lower  than  that 
of  virtually  all  other  major  countries.  In 
the  half  decade  Just  ended,  our  real  growth 
rate  rose  to  4.5  percent — an  Immense  im- 
provement. And  last  year  our  real  national 
output  grew  by  6.5  percent — and  as  a  result 
we  surged  ahead  of  every  other  major  coun- 
try In  the  world,  except  Canada. 

That  surge  in  real  output  reflected  one  of 
our  most  impressive  achievements  over  the 
last  half  decade — a  record  of  price  stability 
unequaled  by  any  other  major  country  in 
the  world — a  record  surpassed  by  no  other 
industrial  nation  and  by  only  three  other 
small  countries — Guatemala.  El  Salvador, 
and  Venezuela. 

Let  me  cite  one  particularly  Instructive 
comparison,  with  France  which  has  had 
some  success  in  reducing  the  rate  of  increase 
in  Its  consumer  price  level.  In  the  last 
half  decade  of  the  flfUes  the  cost  of  Uvlng 
In  Prance  rose  at  a  compound  annual  rate 
of  more  than  6  percent,  and  in  tbe  first 
half  decade  of  the  sixties,  at  an  annual  rate 
verging  upon  4  percent — about  three  times 
our  rate  In  both  cases.     Last  year,  however. 


francs  reduced  that  rate  to  •  Uttle  under 
2^  percent,  while  oiirs  rose  slightly  to  near 
3  percent — stUl  subetantlally  below  Uiat  oT 
france.  But  France  achieved  that  reduc- 
tion in  prices  frocn  xkearly  4  percent  to  a 
Uttle  under  3>4  percent  only  by  cutting  al- 
QMst  in  haU  Its  real  annual  growth  rate — 
Its  growth  rate  corrected  for  price  in- 
creases— compared  to  Its  record  over  tbe 
1960-64  period. 

That  la  the  bargain  that  we  have  refused 
to  make  over  the  past  6  years  and  that  we 
refuse  to  make  now — the  bargain  that  would 
have  us  trade  away  jobs  and  growth  for  the 
sake  of  a  price  stability  that  without  Jobs 
and  growth  is  an  unpty  accomplishment. 

Our  task  today,  therefore,  is  the  same  as 
It  has  been  for  tbe  past  6  years:  to  sustain 
our  progress  toward  our  fovir  major  eco- 
nomic goals.  But  today,  as  ytra  know,  that 
task  has  l>een  made  both  more  difficult  and 
more  delicate  by  the  added  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  upon  an  eoouoaay  closer  to 
full  employment  and  full  utlllaatlon  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  tb&n  at  any  time  in  recent 
years. 

Tbe  entrance  of  Vietnam  into  our  eoo- 
Domlc  picture — while  its  real  eoonomlfl  im- 
pact has  been  exaggerated  and  confused 
irlth  tbe  entirely  different  Korean  wax  «it- 
uatlon — nonetheless  has  both  introduced  m 
large  element  of  uncertainty  and  increased 
the  danger  that  in  sustaining  our  rapid  rate 
of  growth  and  further  reducing  our  unem- 
ployment rate  we  will  sacrifice  some  nieas- 
ure,  at  least,  of  price  stability  and  binder 
our  progress  toward  baianoe-of-payment« 
equilibrium. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  this  danger — but  ve 
are  also  fully  convinced  that  we  can  better 
avert  it,  witbout  damage  to  our  economic 
objectives  other  than  price  stability,  U  all 
of  us  exercise  our  clear  reEponsibUltiee  for 
restraint,  for  moderation  and  for  calmness. 

We  fully  recognize  that  both  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  exercised  by  public  authority 
have  important  roles  to  play  in  containing  an 
economy  that  threatens  to  become  excessively 
exuberant.  And  both  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  have  been  shifted  from  a  direction 
of  steady  stimulus  to  aggregate  economic  de- 
mand to  one  of  moderate  restraint. 

But  in  shifting  from  a  policy  of  stlmultis 
to  one  of  restraint  we  must  remain  equally 
aware  ot  the  opposite  danger— that  the 
cumulative  total  of  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
straints sind  their  timing  must  be  designed 
to  avoid  an  economic  overkill  that  risks  a 
loss  of  momentum. 

The  right  principle  seems  to  be  to  apply 
policies  of  either  stimulus  c*  restraint  in 
moderation  or  In  stages,  except  In  direst 
emergency.  We  were  not  for  pressing  the 
accelerator  down  to  the  floor  In  the  ex- 
pansionary period  of  the  first  5  years  of  this 
decade,  thereby  risking  an  unsustainable 
boom.  Neither  will  we  now  slam  on  the 
brakes  so  suddenly  as  to  skid  into  a  recession 
or  cause  our  economic  motor  to  stall. 

Our  fiscal  program — as  outlined  in  Presl- 
ilent  Johnson's  budget  and  economic  report 
presented  earlier  this  year — took  Into  account 
and  served  as  a  complement  to  the  restrain- 
ing Influence  of  the  earlier  Federal  Reserve 
Board  action  in  December,  and  the  enactment 
last  year  of  additional  social  security  and 
medicare  taxes  which  took  effect  this  Janu- 
ary and  will  reduce  private  purchasing  power 
at  the  rate  of  $6  billion  per  year. 

And,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  while  this 
oorabinatloti  la  having  Its  full  total  effect  for 
the  first  time  this  spring,  we  are  standing 
ready  to  take  additional  fiscal  action  If  It 
proves  necessary. 

The  cTirrent  outlook  Is  for  a  fiscal  1967 
budget  that,  despite  a  projected  increase  of 
$10.5  billion  of  special  Vietnam  expenditures 
over  and  above  those  in  the  1966  budget,  wUl 
•how  a  surplus  on  a  cash  baals  and  closely 
»Pproa<ai  balance  on  a  natton«l  Income  ac- 


counts aikd  regular  or  admlnlstrattve  baata. 

This  will  be  a  meaningful.  If  moderate,  abift 
from  tbe  larger  deficits  in  fiscal  1908. 

We  are  taking  all  the  fiscal  dividends  flow- 
ing from  our  rapid  economic  growth — the 
higher  revenues  that  a  growing  eoonamy 
would  automatically  produce  under  ezlBUng 
tax  rate* — and  using  them  to  meet  tbe  in- 
creased requirements  ot  tbe  Vietnam  strug- 
gle. We  estimate  that  these  dlTidenda  wlU 
amount  to  $7>^  billion  in  fiscal  1967 — and. 
had  it  not  been  for  tbe  increased  require- 
ments of  Vietnam,  these  dividends  would 
have  enabled  us  to  balance  the  budget  in 
fiscal  1967  and  still  afford  some  Increases  in 
civUlan  expenditures  or  some  addltlcKial  tax 
reduction  or  some  retirement  of  tbe  national 
debt. 

And  a  few  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966 — a 
measure  that  will  raise  some  $6  billion  in 
Federal  revenues  over  tbe  next  14  months, 
and  withdraw  a  total  of  $3.7  billion  from  the 
private  spending  stream  during  calendar 
1966. 

But  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  alone  sim- 
ply cannot  bear  the  whole  burden.  Indeed, 
they  will  fall  unless  our  businesses  and  our 
unions  carry  their  full  burden  of  responsi- 
bility for  avoiding  Inflationary  wage  and 
price  rises. 

Tbe  urgent  need  for  responsible  restraint 
In  the  private  sector  If  public  policies  de- 
signed to  achieve  both  a  dynamic  economy 
and  price  stability  are  to  succeed  has  rarely 
been  put  more  clearly  or  cogently  than  In 
the  following  statement  by  President  Elsen- 
hower in  his  1957  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress:  "the  events  of  the  year  showed, 
however,  that  when  production  and  employ- 
ment are  high,  wage  and  price  increases  in 
important  industries  can  create  upwarxl  pres- 
sures on  costs  and  prices  generally,  and  that 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  poUcles  of  Govern- 
ment must  be  supported  by  appropriate  pri- 
vate policlee  to  assxu-e  both  a  high  level  of 
economic  activity  and  stable  prices." 

That  observation  could  scarcely  be  more 
timely — Indeed,  few  experiences  bear  more 
timely  recollection  than  the  way  in  which 
In  1957  otir  last  major  lengthy  expansion 
turned  Into  recession — and  Interrupted  our 
progress  toward  our  economic  goals — as  we 
tried  to  fight  inflation  by  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  while  Inflation  fed  upon  the  failure 
of  labor  and  management  to  exercise  re- 
sponsible restraint  In  determining  wages  and 
prices. 

Let  those  who  reject  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts — let  those  who  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  private  sector  bears  no  responsibility  for 
exercising  restraint  In  wages  and  prices — 
let  those  who  have  ecclesiastical  or  per- 
haps, political  objections  to  the  guideposts — 
let  them  refiect  upon  the  experience  of  1957 — 
let  them  explain  it.  let  them  defend  it,  let 
them  try  to  assure  us  it  cannot  happen  again, 
or  let  them  propose  a  better  means  of  as- 
suring both  price  stability,  full  employment, 
and  a  high  and  profitable  rate  of  utlllEatlon 
of  capacity  In  tbe  context  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy. 

These,  then.  In  broad  outline,  are  some  of 
the  perspectives  within  which  we  must  seek 
the  answer  over  the  next  few  months  to  some 
of  the  pressing  economic  questions  Imme- 
diately before  us. 

But  these  are  not  tbe  only  perspectives. 
For  today,  as  in  all  the  years  since  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  H,  all  that  we  do  here 
at  home  must  reflect  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities we  bear  for  leadership  in  the  free 
world. 

None  of  us  underestimates  the  gjavlty  of 
those  responsibilities,  for  each  of  \ie  under- 
stands that  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  exercises  its  International  leadership 
will  do  much  to  determine  the  future  for 
tbe  world  and  for  succeeding  generations  of 
An^erleans. 


The  challenges  oonfrontlng  that  leader* 
ship  are  many,  but  these  surely  are  tlu«s 
ot  the  most   basic: 

First,  the  challenge  posed  by  the  Com- 
munist commitment  to  world  oonqusst — and 
in  particiilar  by  tbe  Oocnmunlst  effort  to 
Impose  their  will  and  extend  their  Influence 
by  outright  aggression  and  by  subvenlaa 
backed  by  the  threat  of  aggression. 

Second,  the  challenge  posed  by  tbe  col- 
lapse of  ocHonlaltsm  and  the  emergence  of 
new  nations — thus  far  more  than  60  in 
number — coupled  with  th«  growing  demands 
of  iHMlerprivUeged  peoplss  everywhere  for 
full  and  immediate  dtfiveranoe  from  the 
hunger  and  the  disease  and  the  niiteracy  and 
the  grinding  poverty  that  had  ruled  their 
live*  for  centuries. 

Third,  the  challenge  posed  by  the  spread- 
ing outbreak  of  excessive  nationalism — most 
noticeable  and  understandatrie  In  some  of 
the  less  developed  countries,  but  highly  visi- 
ble as  well  in  some  of  the  world's  more  de- 
veloped nations — that  considerably  oompli- 
catee  the  efforts  of  nations  to  work  together 
on  a  multllnteral  basis  to  attack  common 
probieme  and  to  achieve  common  objecttves. 

To   continue   to  meet    these   challenges 
with  their  opportunities  as  well  as  their  dan- 
gers— will  require  of  ourselves  and  our  aUies 
in   the  free  world  the  highest  qualltiee  of 
leadership  on  two  major  fronts: 

First,  leadership  in  standing  firm  and 
united  against  Communist  aggression  and 
subversion  with  sufBcient  force  and  power  to 
deter  such  efforts  and  to  demonstrate  beyond 
any  doubt  that  they  are  far  too  unrewarding 
and  dangerous  to  be  worth  the  risk. 

Second,  leadership  in  assisting  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  the  new  nations  In  their  strug- 
gle to  achieve  both  essential  stability  and 
sufficient  progress  toward  meeting  the  rising 
needs  and  demands  of  their  people. 

On  both  of  these  fronts — over  a  period  of 
two  decades  and  under  the  leadership  at  four 
Presidents — ours  is  a  record  of  the  most  un- 
relenting effort  and  the  most  enduring  ac- 
complishment toward  the  preservation  of 
peace,  the  protection  of  freedom,  and  the 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  human 
welfare. 

Indeed,  in  meeting  the  great  challenges  of 
our  times,  we  have  not  been  found  wanting. 
Never  In  the  memory  of  man  has  any  nation 
done  so  much  and  at  such  great  ooet,  not 
to  gain  dominion  over  the  lives  or  the  re- 
sources or  the  territory  of  others,  but  to  help 
others  gain  full  and  free  dominion  over  their 
own  destinies. 

We  look  back  over  the  past  two  decades 
and  ask — is  it  all  worth  the  cost?  Is  It  worth 
it  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  htunan  and 
material  resources  to  the  military  effort  re- 
quired for  tbe  promotion  and  preservation  of 
peace  and  freedom  and  a  world  in  which 
tyranny  cannot  be  imposed  by  aggression 
from  without  or  subversion  from  within?  Is 
it  worth  It  to  devote  a  share  of  our  resources 
to  help  shape  a  world  tliat  will  day  by  day 
witness  nations,  new  and  old,  beat  back  the 
tides  ot  hunger  and  disease  and  illiteracy  In 
a  climate  of  economic  and  social  progress 
and  of  political  freedom  and  order? 

To  ask  these  questions  today  is  to  answer 
them — as  we  liave  for  two  long  decades  un- 
der four  great  Presidents — ^In  tbe  clear  and 
unqualified  affirmative,  for  that  is  the  only 
answer  a  truly  great  nation  can  give  that 
bears  the  burden  of  free  world  leadership  in 
an  Interdependent  world. 

We  mxist,  therefore,  continue  to  yield  to  no 
nation  in  the  patient  pursuit  of  peace  and 
tbe  works  of  peace — and  continue  to  dem(m- 
Btrate.  as  we  do  in  Vietnam,  that  we  have 
the  will  and  tbe  weapons  to  wage  war,  if 
wage  war  we  must  to  defend  our  own  free- 
dom and  tbe  freedom  of  our  fellowman. 

We  must  be  willing  to  bear  the  burdens 
and  accept  the  uncertainties  that  come  with 
such   a  war  as  we  light  in  Vietnam.    For 
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Vietnam  U  a  wj  of  wills  aa  well  aa  a  war  of 
weapons.  It  la  a  teat  of  our  wUllngneas  to 
gurvlve — to  surmount — the  strain  of  con- 
stant, continual  conflict  whose  end  Ls  never 
clearly  In  sight. 

And  we  must  continue — together  with 
other  developed  nations  of  the  free  world— 
to  carry  our  share  of  the  burden  of  leader- 
ship in  the  common  task  of  helping  thj  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world  to  realize  their 
destiny  and  enrich  the  lives  of  their  people 
in  dignity  and  freedom. 

In  all  these  ways,  and  more,  we  must  con- 
tinue in  company  with  other  Uke-mlnded 
nations  to  lead  the  way  In  helping  better  the 
world  we  share  with  all. 

But  In  so  doing  we  must  recognize  that.  In 
the  final  analysis,  our  ability  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities  of  free  world  leadership 
will  depend  on  how  we  act  at  home — In 
maintaining  a  strong  and  dynamic  econ- 
omy— in  pursuing  vigilantly  our  national 
economic  goals  of  full  employment,  a  healthy 
rate  of  growth,  reasonable  price  stability, 
and  a  balance  In  our  International  pay- 
ments— in  extending  always  for  our  own 
citizens  the  boundaries  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  social  justice. 

Today,  therefore — both  In  our  affairs  at 
bame  and  in  the  world  at  large — we  as  a 
nation  and  as  Individual  citizens  have  a 
great  many  responsibilities  to  bear — respon- 
sibilities that  we  bear  with  pride  and  with 
confidence. 

Whether  It  be  by  following  the  path  of 
responsible  restraint  laid  out  for  our  busi- 
nesses and  unions  in  the  wage-price  gulde- 
poeta— or  by  moderating  our  private  spend- 
ing and  borrowing  demands  and  supporting 
the  savings  bonds  program — or  by  postpon- 
ing wherever  possible  travel  abroad  and  sub- 
stituting travel  In  this  country  Instead — 
whether  It  be  In  these  or  in  countless  other 
ways,  we  all  have  a  very  great  part  to  play 
In  keeping  America  sound  and  strong  at 
boQ\e  and  abroad. 

And  how  well  we  all  accept  our  responsi- 
bilities will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how 
successful  we  are  in  meeting  the  great  chal- 
lenges before  us,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
months  ahead. 


Rkmajiks     bt     thz     Honorabls     Hknbt     H. 
Powx.^B,  Seckktajit  or  thx  TEKAStmr,  B«- 

FORX  THK  ANNT7AI.  UrXTtNG  OF  THS  ASSO- 
CIATION or  Rksxbvi  Crrr  Bankxxs  at  thk 
Bn.Tifoas  HoTXL.  Phoenix,  Ajuz.,  Tuksoat, 
Apkil  5,  1066 

In  reviewing  economic  trends  and  pros- 
F>ects  with  you  today.  I  would  like  to  start  on 
the  International  side,  which  has  come  into 
increasing  prominence  among  the  areas  that 
most  concern  economic  policy.  To  start  with, 
the  United  States  exr>erlenced  a  substantial 
Improvement  In  its  balance  of  payments  last 
year. 

Thanks  In  good  measure  to  the  outstand- 
ing cooperation  of  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions,  the  deficit  was  reduced  by  $1.5 
billion,  and  totaled,  for  1965  as  a  whole,  $1.3 
billion  on  an  overall  or  liquidity,  accounting 
basis.  This  was  the  smallest  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  since  1957— less  than  half  the 
$3  billion  average  deficit,  on  the  same  ac- 
counting basis,  for  the  7  preceding  years, 
195«  through  1964. 

Banks  made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
Improvement  In  our  balance  of  payments  last 
y«*r — by  holding  their  net  expansion  of  for- 
eign credit  to  $156  million. 

Further  evidence  of  this  continued  coop- 
eraUon  c*ir;e  last  week  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  BosTd  reported  that  banks.  In  the 
first  3  months  of  1966,  reduced  their  out- 
standing foreign  loans  and  investmenta  by 
$385  million. 

We  do  not  yet  have  before  us  any  new  esti- 
mate of  the  balance-of-payments  outlook  for 
this  year  The  aoaeasment  we  made  In  No- 
vember and  ac&la  in  mid-February  of  the 
prospects  for  reaching  our  goal  of  equilib- 


rium remains,  by  and  large,  our  assessment 
today. 

Late  last  year  and  again  In  February,  I 
noted  the  particular  difficulties  this  year  In 
ELSsesfilng  the  balance-of-paymenta  prospects, 
because  of  the  uncertainties  regarding  the 
ooet  of  our  commitments  In  southeast  Asia, 
both  in  the  sense  of  our  direct  spending  and 
the  indirect  effects  on  our  trade  balance  by 
reason  of  Its  Impact  on  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

The  burgeoning  of  the  U.S.  economy,  be- 
yond our  expectations  of  last  November,  may 
mean  enlarged  imports  and  less  allocation 
of  effort  to  Increasing  our  exports.  And  the 
American  tourist  seems  to  be  winging  to 
Western  Europe  in  ever  greater  numbers, 
magnifying  a  net  travel  deficit  that  In  1966 
was  133  percent  of  the  total  deficit  as  com- 
pared to  33  percent  in  1960. 

But  plus  factors  are  the  hoped  for  ab- 
sence of  some  of  the  factors  which  In  1965 
pulled  down  our  trade  surplus  from  previ- 
ous years. 

These  factors  which  contributed  to  a  re- 
duction of  oxir  1965  trade  surplus  included: 

Economic  expansion  was  at  a  reduced  rate 
last  year  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
was  probably  the  main  factor  in  holding 
our  exports  for  the  year  to  an  increase  of 
leas  than  4  percent,  compared  to  Increases 
In  the  previous  4  years  averaging  about  7 
percent.  During  the  year,  business  condi- 
dltlons  Improved  abroad,  and  our  sales  abroad 
rose  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  quarters. 
A  continuation  of  this  trend  would  Improve 
our  trade  picture  in  1966. 

Traders  anticipating  a  dockworkers  strike 
that  did  Indeed  occur  in  early  1966  pushed 
out  about  $160  million  of  exports  late  in 
1964  that  normally  would  have  gone  out  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1966,  while  they  similarly 
hastened  Imports  by  some  $60  million. 

Steel  users,  anticipating  a  steel  strike  that 
did  not  come  to  pass,  made  exceptional  steel 
imports  in  1966  estimated  at  some  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Agricultural  exports  were  at  the  low  an- 
nual rate  of  $5.9  billion  In  the  first  half  of 
1965,  but  recovered  during  the  last  half, 
reaching  an  annual  rate  of  $6.75  billion  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1965. 

In  assessing  futiue  prospects  for  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  we  should  ever  be  mindful 
of  President  Johnson's  statement  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  InternaUonal  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank  last  October; 

"The  United  SUtes  has  taken  firm  action 
to  arrest  the  dollar  drain.  Should  further 
action  be  necessary  in  the  future,  such  action 
will  be  taken." 

Looking  ahead,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
suggest  some  magic  date  for  the  termination 
of  the  voluntary  balance-of-payments  re- 
straints. But  I  cannot  do  so.  We  are  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  terminate  this  program 
so  long  as  hostilities  In  South  Vietnam  on 
the  present  scale  persist. 

When  that  is  over,  there  can  be  a  thorough- 
going reexamination  of  all  of  the  factors 
that  throw  light  on  the  prospects  that  the 
voluntary  restraints  program  could  be  modi- 
fied or  abandoned  without  bringing  back 
major  deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  moving  forward  to  Im- 
prove the  International  monetary  situation 
by  arranging  for  new  sources  of  liquidity  to 
finance  growing  international  trade  in  the 
absence  of  dollar  deficiu. 

Last  July,  I  suggested  that  the  time  had 
come  to  move  ahead  from  technical  study 
to  the  negotiating  table.  This  was  becom- 
ing Increasingly  evident  as  oui  own  balance 
of  payments  Improved  and  reduced  the  sup- 
ply of  dollars  which  had  been  augmenting 
the  reserves  of  foreign  countries  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Between  1958  and  1964.  deficits  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  were  the  source  of  about 
three-quarters  of  the  new  reserves  accumu- 
lated by  the  rest  of  the  world. 


If  the  growth  of  monetary  reserves  of  the 
free  world  were  to  depend  solely  on  addi- 
tlons  to  monetary  gold,  which  recently  have 
run  no  more  than  $500  million  yearly,  then 
annual  reserve  Increments  wodld  not  even 
reach  1  percent.  It  Is  clearly  time  to  begin 
planning  the  means  to  supplement  gold 
with  the  deliberate,  careful  creation  of  addi- 
tional reserves  as  needed. 

Since  last  July,  we  have  been  moving 
ahead.  In  September,  following  a  series  of 
bilateral  talks  I  had  with  financial  officials 
of  a  number  of  other  countries,  the  new 
negotiating  machinery  was  established  in 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  IMF.  The  finance  minister  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  leading  Industrial  countries 
who  have  been  working  together  on  mone- 
tary problems  since  1962  met  in  Washing- 
ton at  that  time. 

As  the  first  phase  of  contingency  planning 
they  Instructed  their  deputies  to  seek  a 
basis  of  agreement  on  the  Improvements 
needed  in  the  International  monetary  system 
including  arrangements  for  the  future  crea- 
tion of  reserve  assets.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  once  a  basis  for  agreement  on 
essential  points  was  reached.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  proceed  from  this  first  phase 
to  a  second  phase,  Involving  a  much  larger 
group  of  countries.  This  was  to  permit  broad 
consideration  of  the  questions  that  affect 
the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  IMP,  who  participates  In  the  minister- 
ial meetings  of  the  Group  of  Ten,  Indicated 
that  the  Fund  would  pursue  Its  own  Investi- 
gation of  the  ways  and  means  of  creating 
International  reserves. 

Since  then,  negotiations  have  been  pur- 
sued actively.  The  deputies  are  proceeding 
to  draft  their  report  to  the  mimsters,  which 
we  hope  and  expect  will  show  considerable 
progress  toward  a  consensus  on  the  essen- 
tial features  of  an  international  system  for 
creating  reserves. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  main  ap- 
proaches to  reserve  creation. 

The  first  would  modify  and  adapt  the 
present  system  of  drawing  rights  In  the  IMP, 
extending,  within  prescribed  limits,  virtually 
automatic  drawing  rights  to  be  treated  as 
reserves. 

The  second  major  approach  Is  buUt  on  a 
composite  reserve  unit,  directly  transferable 
among  participating  countries.  Such  a  unit 
would  be  well  suited  for  holding  of  reserves 
by  relatively  advanced  cotintrles  and  would 
be  attractive  to  them.  Supplementary  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  to  provide  equiva- 
lent resources  to  other  countries.  Reserve 
units,  being  clearly  recognizable  as  a  new 
element  In  the  monetary  system,  might  be 
more  effective  than  drawing  rights  In  demon- 
strating that  the  world  Is  no  longer  exclu- 
sively dependent  upon  gold  and  reserve  cur- 
rencies. 

The  third  broad  approach  is  simply  a  com- 
bination of  these  two — drawing  rights  and 
reserve  units.  Through  drawing  rights  the 
monetary  system  would  retain  the  benefits 
of  familiarity.  Fund  supervision,  and  adap- 
tability to  use  by  all  qualifying  members  of 
the  Fund.  At  the  same  time,  incorporation 
of  reserve  units  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
more  far-reaching  Innovation.  The  tentative 
U.S.  proposals,  presented  recently  In  the 
Group  of  Ten  negotiations,  fall  Into  the 
third,  or  dual,  approach. 

With  any  of  these  approaches,  there  are 
a  number  of  important  questions. 

One  important  question  Is  the  "link  to 
gold"  and  alternative  means  for  insuring 
acceptability  of  a  new  reserve  unit.  Clearly. 
the  status  of  any  reserve  asset  depends  upon 
lU  acceptablUty.  The  "link  to  gold"  refers 
to  proposals  that  would  permit  reserve  units 
to  be  transferred  in  International  settlement 
only  when  accompanied  by  some  specific 
amount  of  gold.    In  effect,  the  reserve  unit 
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would  not  be  usable  on  Its  own  as  an  Inde- 
pendent reserve  asset. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  link  Is  psycho- 
logical, appealing  to  the  point  of  view  which 
stresses  gold  rather  than  other  forms  of  re- 
serves.  The  link  to  gold  might  also  reinforce 
the  tendency  to  hold  newly  created  reserves 
rather  than  spend  them. 

At  the  same  time,  reserve  creation  alma 
to  supplement  future  new  gold  supplies,  and 
to  dampen  excessive  preoccupation  with  gold 
on  the  part  of  private  hoarders  or  even 
monetary  authorities.  Many  doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  link  to  gold 
would  further  these  objectives.  If  such  a 
link  encouraged  larger  reserve  holdings  of 
gold,  this  would  have  the  doubly  bad  effect 
of  shrinking  world  liquidity  and  promoting 
an  inefllclent  and  destabilizing  outflow  of 
gold  from  the  reserve  centers. 

In  our  view  a  new  reserve  asset  should 
supplement  and  not  displace  existing  re- 
serves. While  existing  amounts  of  official 
holdings  of  reserve  currenclea  are  not  neces- 
sarily Ideal,  the  use  of  new  reserve  assets 
merely  to  replace  existing  reserves  would 
make  no  positive  contribution  and  would 
risk  disturbing  International  financial 
markets. 

A  meeting  of  minds  must  also  be  found 
on  the  process  for  deciding  how  fast  reserves 
should  grow.  Countries  well  supplied  with 
reserves  may  take  a  more  cautious  view  than 
others  who  see  their  long-run  objective  as 
one  of  building  up  reserves. 

I  have  sketched  only  two  of  the  challeng- 
ing questions  on  which  our  negotiators  are 
searching  for  common  ground  In  this  new 
area.  For  It  should  be  stressed  that  the 
deliberate  creation  of  new  reserve  assets  Is 
a  significant  development  in  monetary  his- 
tory. Reserves  have  developed  In  the  past 
not  by  conscious  design,  but  through  central 
bank  accumulation  of  high  quality  financial 
assets,  with  assured  liquidity  and  broad  In- 
ternational acceptance.  Countries  have 
earned  their  reserves  either  by  producing 
gold  or  by  surpluses  in  tbelr  balance  of 
payments. 

The  present  negotiations  to  agree  on 
planned  reserve  creation  attest  to  the  imag- 
ination, patience,  and  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity of  the  nations  concerned.  This  stage 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  past  years 
of  monetary  cooperation  through  the  IMF, 
the  Group  of  Ten  and  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  countries  approach  this  subject  with 
utmost  care  and  deliberation,  for  they  are 
shaping  the  principles  and  procedures  that 
may  guide  International  financial  develop- 
ments for  meuiy  years  to  come. 

We  expect  the  Group  of  Ten  Deputies  to 
complete  the  report  on  their  areas  of  agree- 
ment that  can  be  made  available  to  the 
Ministers  and  Governors  of  the  Group  of 
Ten  countries  before  the  summer  of  this 
year.  Once  sufficient  agreement  Is  reached 
on  major  points,  it  will  be  productive  to 
move  on  to  the  next  stage  of  reaching 
agreement  among  the  broader  group  of 
countries.  This  work  must  progress  If  world 
trade  and  world  economic  development  are 
not  to  be  impeded  for  want  of  adequate 
monetary  machinery. 

In  striving  to  reach  balance  In  our  Inter- 
national payments  and  In  seeking  with  oth- 
er nations  to  strengthen  the  International 
payments  machinery,  we  recognize  that 
maintaining  a  balance  in  our  own  economy 
here  at  home  is  fundamental. 

Indeed,  this  Is  true  of  aU  the  other  chal- 
lenging areas  of  International  InlUatlve,  In 
addition  to  international  monetary  affairs. 
In  which  our  leadership  and  participation 
Is  vital. 

And  we  are  taking  the  initiative  this  year, 
»•  last,  to  seek  assiduously  in  both  quiet 
»nd  public  diplomacy  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  like-minded  nations  In  bold  new  ef- 
forts. 


These  efforts  encompass  the  promotion 
of  freer  trade  by  both  achieving  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  of  duties  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
and  removing  nontarifl  barriers.  These  ef- 
forts Include  new  initiatives  to  make  avail- 
able to  needy  peoples  elsewhere  In  the  world 
the  opportunity,  means  and  incentive  for 
conquering  hunger  and  disease,  tor  living 
under  the  liberating  light  of  education,  and 
for  developing  their  own  resources. 

Last  week  President  Johnson  and  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi  of  India  set  in  motion  Joint 
government  programs  In  which  we  hope 
other  nations,  private  foundations  and  pri- 
vate industry  will  share.  This  multUateral 
effort  is  of  crucial  Importance  to  the  viabil- 
ity and  progress  of  a  great  nation  of  500 
million  people — the  second  most  populous  In 
the  world — and  a  bulwark  of  democracy  in 
threatened  Asia. 

The  tragedy  of  mass  starvation  must  be 
averted  as  better  agricultural  techniques  and 
organizations  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  set  In  motion.  The  Indo- American 
Foundation  for  Education  and  Scientific  Re- 
search is  a  fitting  complement.  An  under- 
nourished nation  or  one  lacking  In  adequate^ 
skills  m  this  technological  age  cannot  play 
the  role  destiny  has  shaped  for  It  In  Asia 
and  the  free  world. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  bankers,  and  with 
meaningful  support  from  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Bankers  Association,  the 
United  States  Is  Joining  31  other  nations — 
Including  13  nations  outside  Asia — in  creat- 
ing this  year  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
This  Institution  Is  to  be  chartered  and  man- 
aged on  the  sound  banlting  principles  devel- 
oped and  applied  by  the  World  Bank  and 
similar  Institutions.  It  seeks  to  extend  to 
the  people  of  Asia  the  opportunity  to  share 
In  the  economic  abundance  and  social  prog- 
ress that  so  many  of  us  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  take  for  granted. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-slx  Is  a  year  in 
which  we  hope  International  financial  co- 
operation will  succeed  in  reducing  the  In- 
adequacies and  obstacles  existing  In  private 
capital  markets  In  Western  Euroi>e.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  slowly  progressing  studies 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  will 
come  to  fruition  this  year  in  some  positive 
programs.  We  hope  these  multilateral  pro- 
grams will  attack  at  last  major  Impediments 
to  larger  private  capital  formation  and  a  freer 
flow  of  funds  and  capital  at  reasonable  costs 
and  interest  rates. 

We  hope  for  the  enactment  In  our  own 
Congress  this  year  of  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act  designed  to  remove  tax  discrimina- 
tion against  foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
States.  It  should  promote  the  flow  of  for- 
eign capital  Into  our  own  markets  and  help, 
over  the  long  pull,  to  relieve  the  burden  on 
our  balance  of  pajTnents  that  results  from 
an  Inadequate  two-way  flow. 

But.  by  aU  odds,  the  most  challenging  area 
of  our  InternaUonal  activity  In  1966  centers 
In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  crucial  test.  And  we  cannot  afford 
to  fall.  If  we  do.  we  shall  fail  ourselves  as 
well  as  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  If 
we  do.  we  shall  have  undermined  the  faith 
of  all  whose  freedom  depends  on  us.  We 
shall  have  undermined  the  web  of  alliances 
on  which  world  peace  and  security  depend 
and  we  shall  have  undennlned  our  own  faith 
In  ourselves. 

We  must  live  up  to  our  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  freedom.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  strive  to  enlarge  and  explore  every 
avenue  for  unlfled  action  with  our  allies  In 
the  common  defense — for.  indeed,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  allies  of  freedom  cannot  unite 
in  Its  defense,  the  lesser  the  chances  for 
peaceful  acconunodation  with  those  who  are 
so  fiercely  united  against  It. 

For  these  reasons  neither  In  Vietnam  nor 
In  Paris  will  we  allow  foes  or  friends  pursu- 
ing nationalist  aspirations  to  push  us  back 


In  fear  or  pique  to  a  lack  of  concern  with 
peace  and  freedc»n  beyond  the  two  oceans 
which  wash  our  shores. 

All  this  brings  us  back  to  the  realization 
that  our  ability  to  discharge  our  respon- 
sibilities for  free  world  leaderahlp  will  de- 
pend on  how  we  act  at  home  In  maintain- 
ing a  strong  and  dynamic  economy:  In  sus- 
taining a  healthy  rate  o-  growth  with  rea- 
sonably full  employment  and  relative  price 
stability;  and  in  extending  for  our  own  citi- 
zens— all  races,  all  creeds,  and  all  age 
groups — the  boundaries  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  social  Justice. 

The  situation  in  our  economy,  as  you 
know.  Is  this:  The  demands  of  Vietnam  add- 
ed on  to  an  economy  closer  to  full  employ- 
ment and  full  utilization  of  productive  ca- 
pacity than  at  any  time  in  recent  years  have 
increased  the  dangers  o.'  Inflation  and  the 
need  for  responsible  restraint  In  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

The  administration  has  shifted  from  a  fis- 
cal policy  of  steady  stimulus  to  private  eco- 
nomic demand  to  a  policy  of  moderate  re- 
straint. We  are  striving  for  a  fiscal  1967 
budget  that,  despite  a  projected  increase  of 
$10.6  billion  of  special  Vietnam  expenditures 
over  and  above  those  in  the  1965  budget,  will 
show  a  surplus  on  the  cash  basis  and  cloAely 
approach  balance  on  a  national  Income  ac- 
counts and  the  regular  or  administrative 
basis. 

On  the  revenue  side  of  the  President's 
budget  the  shift  from  a  jjollcy  of  stimulus  tc 
one  of  moderate  fiscal  restraint  has  already 
been  reflected  by  the  prompt  and  commend- 
able action  of  the  Congress  In  enacting  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966 — a  measure  that 
will  raise  some  $6  billion  In  Federal  revenues 
over  the  next  15  months,  and  will  with- 
draw a  total  of  $2.7  billion  from  the  private 
spending  stream  dtirlng  calendar  1966. 

We  expect  this  measure  to  serve  as  a  grow- 
ing force  for  economic  restraint  over  the 
coming  months — together  with  other  re- 
straining Influences  already  beginning  to 
take  hold,  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  action 
a  few  months  ago  and  the  increase  in  social 
security  and  medicare  taxes  of  $6  billion 
at  annual  rates  which  begfan  to  take  effect 
last  January. 

All  of  these  things  have  contributed  to  a 
significant   change   In   the   economic   mix. 

I  did  not  come  here  today  to  discuss 
whether  and  when  we  will  need  additional 
tax  Increases.  The  arguments  on  that  ques- 
tion have  been  thoroughly  aired  In  recent 
weeks,  and  the  President  has  made  his  posi- 
tion most  clear:  The  time  for  decision  is  not 
yet  at  band,  but  if  It  comes  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate— election  year  notwithstanding — to  ask 
for  tax  increases  If  required. 

Evidence  of  the  threat  of  Inflationary  pres- 
sures Is  dlBtvirblng  enough  to  require  that 
we  keep  the  closest  watch  on  economic  and 
financial  developments,  exercise  all  the  re- 
sponsible restraint  In  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  for  which  the  President  has 
pleaded  in  the  months  pest,  and  make  ready 
the  way  for  prompt  and  prudent  action  If 
that  is  required. 

We  in  the  Treasury  are  continuing  our 
contingency  planning  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion— not  only  in  terms  of  possible  tax  In- 
creases to  pay  for  additional  public  expendi- 
tures that  may  be  required  beyond  those 
already  planned  or  to  forestall  inflation,  but 
also  in  terms  of  possible  tax  reductions  when 
and  if  a  relaxation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
wUl  mean  a  reduction  in  defense  expendi- 
tures, or  the  danger  of  overheating  the  econ- 
omy Is  no  longer  present. 

In  the  meantime,  now  that  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  advice,  private  and  public, 
from  many  of  you  in  this  room  and  your 
bcnk  economists  who,  through  their  excel- 
lent bank  letters  and  public  addresses,  keep 
me  Informed  as  to  your  and  their  views,  it 
Feems  fair  play  for  me  to  turn  the  tables  and 
Indulge  in  a  few  comments  concerning  your 
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businflM.  Jiut  as  you  hAve  a  proper  conc«rQ 
and  give  adrlce  on  Uie  are*  Ui  wiiicb  I  op- 
erate. I  have  a  very  real  Interest  In  your 
bualiMaa. 

Par  It  Is  Important  that  we  understand 
each  other  on  certain  polnta. 

First.  I  recognise  that  bank  borrowing  and 
lending  practices  are  determined  by  the 
banks  themselves  and  the  monetary  and 
bank  supervisory  authorities  who  receive 
their  powers  directly  from  the  Congress  and 
not  through  the  President  and.  hence,  are 
not  subject  to  policy  direction  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Second,  as  previously  described  actions 
have  Indicated,  I  believe  that  fiscal  policy 
snould  play  an  active  role  In  both  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  when  it  is  stagnant  or 
lagging  and  restraining  the  economy  when 
It  Is  ezoesslvely  exuberant.  There  Is  always 
room  for  dJfferenoes  on  when  these  conditions 
exist  to  the  degree  that  public  action  should 
be  undertaken,  what  type  of  fiscal  action  is 
the  most  compatible  with  the  national  In- 
terest, and  the  pace  or  extent  to  which  the 
economy  should  either  be  stimulated  or 
restrained  by  fiscal  action.  All  of  my  In- 
.sti.-.ct«  are  that  either  stimulus  or  restraint 
•ia  lUia  o«  applied  in  moderation  or  In  stages 
except  In  the  direst  emergencies.  I  was  not 
one  for  pressing  the  accelerator  down  to  the 
floor  In  the  expansionary  period  of  the  first 
5  years  of  this  decade.  And,  as  you  well 
know,  since  the  national  decision  to  enlarge 
our  military  activities  in  Vietnam,  I  have 
t>een  urging  moderate  and  responsible  re- 
straint In  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor— preferring  to  touch  the  brakes  lightly 
without  risking  a  skid  Into  a  recession  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  drastic  action  is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 

Third.  I  hare  no  objection  of  any  kind  to 
using  mon«t*ry  [tolicy  as  a  part  of  the 
total  economic  stablllJEatton  arsenal.  I  have 
iriid  BO  repeatedly  in  responding  to  Inquiries 
at  Congressional  hearings. 

P^^urth,  I  believe  that  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraints  to  deal  with  threats  of  infiation 
should  work  in  a  coordinated  faabion.  Just 
iA  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  directed  to- 
ward expansion  have  worked  together  In  the 
past  five  years. 

My  objection  to  the  December  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  had  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
had  that  decision  delayed  until  January, 
until  the  Administration  knew  and  the  Board 
could  know  what  the  budgetary  outlook  was 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1966  and  fiscal 
1^*7,  so  that  we  oould  have  decided  together 
what  combination  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraints  were  approprrlate,  If  there  were 
room  for  agreement. 

I  trust  that  the  coordination  which  had 
previously  existed  between  our  monetary  and 
our  tlacal  policies  has  again  been  reestab- 
lished and  that  instances  of  disagreement 
over  procedures  and  timing  will  in  the  fu- 
ture be  lea^  Important.  Certainly,  the  Ad- 
tnlntetratlons  accepUnce  of  the  Federal 
Reserve's  action  In  December  as  a  fact  of 
life  and  its  incorporation  Into  our  budget 
planning  symbolizes  that  dealre  for  coordi- 
nation 

As  the  subsequent  shift  of  fiscal  policy  In 
the  President's  January  budget  from  stimu- 
lus to  moderate  restraint  signified,  some 
shift  In  monetary  policy  in  the  nature  of  a 
moderation  of  credit  growth  was  appropriate. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  such  mod- 
eration as  is  needed,  particularly  of  bank 
credit  growth,  be  accomplished  without  the 
skyrocketing  of  Interest  rates.  Raising  the 
price  of  money  should  not — and  need  not — 
b«  tlM  only  means  of  determining  which 
appUcAnts  get  the  loans. 

When  the  bigger  banks  rely  only  on  higher 
rates  as  the  means  for  allocating  credit 
Among  a  few  large  borrowers,  this  tends  to 
put  up  the  cost  of  money  for  rrerTone. 


The  better  course.  In  dealing  with  a  credit 
growth  that  threatens  Inflation,  is  to  turn 
down  or  scAle  kiack  the  less  deserving  loan 
applications. 

In  this  connection,  I  read  with  considerable 
interest,  the  recent  remarks  by  J.  Howard 
Laerl.  vice  chairman.  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  at  an  American  Bankers 
Association  nxeetlng  in  Chicago.  He  sug- 
gested some  voluntary  lending  guidelines  for 
bankers  to  follow  in  curbing  loans  that  would 
contribute  to  what  he  termed  "current  infla- 
tionary credit  excesses."  He  called  them 
"today's  alx  deadly  sins  of  lending."  Make 
up  your  own  list  if  you  don't  like  Mr.  Laerl's. 

Mr.  Archie  K.  Davis,  chairman  of  the 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  and  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  also  has  suggested 
that  it  is  essential  for  bankers  to  weed  out 
less  productive  and  spectUatlve  loans. 

Banking  Industry  leaders  are  showing  an 
Increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for  making 
monetary  policy  efTectlve  through  their  bank 
lending  policies,  and  are  to  be  commended 
for  moving  in  this  direction. 

I  wo\ild  hope,  also,  that  there  will  be  an 
accompanying  disengagement  from  unrea- 
soning competition  for  time  and  savings 
deposits  that  ignores  the  need  for  caution 
and  the  harm  that  kind  of  competition  can 
do    to    our    banking    and    financial    system. 

Federal  debt  management  also  has  a  role 
to  play  in  achieving  the  broad  economic  ob- 
jectives which  are  our  mutual  concern.  This 
Is  why,  this  past  February,  we  took  the  op- 
portunity while  refunding  the  mid-February 
maturities,  to  offer  the  holders  of  April,  May 
and  August  1966  Issues  an  exchange  Into  a 
new  4*4 -year.  6-percent  note. 

Tills  move  achieved  some  useful  debt  ex- 
tension and  lightened  significantly  the  re- 
funding tasks  that  await  us  now  in  May  and 
August. 

In  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  Treasury 
debt  structure  and  its  economic  Impact,  it 
may  be  of  some  Interest  to  note  that  while 
the  total  Treasury  debt  today  Is  some  $3 
billion  greater  than  a  year  ago.  our  last  reced- 
ing showed  that  Treasury  debt  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  was  actually  down  by  $1.6  bil- 
lion over  the  year.  And  for  those  who  some- 
times look  to  Government  financial  policies 
as  the  source  of  undue  monetary  expansion, 
I  would  remind  you  thtit  commercial  bank 
holdings  of  Treasury  debt  are  down  by  $3 
btlUon  In  the  past  year.  No  doubt  this  de- 
cline in  bank  holdings  has  made  our  financ- 
ing task  a  mite  more  difficult  and  costly,  but 
It  has  also  provided  rather  striking  evidence 
that  our  deficit  has  been  financed  with  gen- 
uine savings  accumulations. 

In  rounding  out  this  picture  of  debt  man- 
agement. I  should  say  a  few  words  also  about 
Federal  agency  sales  of  financial  assets. 

This  type  of  activity  is  designed  to  chan- 
nel more  private  investment  funds  Into  the 
Federal  credit  programs,  and  avoid  locking 
up  scarce  budgetary  resources  In  a  rising 
aggregate  of  direct  Federal  loans.  It  carries 
forward  a  program  that  received  Its  first 
strong  impetus  in  the  mid-1950's  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  The  principle 
of  subetltutlng  private  for  public  credit,  and 
helping  thereby  to  cut  new  channels  of 
money-flows  in  the  credit  markets,  was 
warmly  endorsed  subsequently  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit,  and  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Committee  on  Federal  Credit 
Programs,  which  was  chaired  by  my  able 
predeceesor.  Douglas  DUlon. 

In  seeking  to  expand  this  useful  area  of 
partnership  between  private  and  public  en- 
terprise we  are  well  aware  that  It  would  be 
pointless  to  attempt  to  press  more  on  the 
market  than  it  can  readily  abeorb.  That 
Is  why  we  are  Interested  In  further  develop- 
ing the  techniques  for  amassing  pools  of 
direct  loans  held  by  Federal  agencies  and 
selling  participations  In  those  pools  to  prl- 
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vate  Investors.  This  provides  an  effective 
economical  means  for  tapping  the  resources 
of  the  private  market  to  serve  broad  public 
purposes. 

In  making  these  asset  sales  programs  the 
success  they  should  be,  the  C3ovenuneiit 
needs  your  help  and  I  am  here  today  to  ask 
for  it. 

After  taking  account  of  net  sales  of  fed- 
erally owned  financial  assets  and  direct  Fed- 
eral agency  Issues,  and  balancing  this  against 
the  decline  In  holdings  of  Treasury  obliga- 
tions In  the  hands  of  the  public,  we  would 
estimate  that  the  Federal  sector  will  make 
only  a  modest  net  demand  for  credit  on  ttie 
private  economy  for  this  fiscal  year — perhaps 
on  the  order  of  t3  or  (3  billion.  More  Im- 
pressive still,  according  to  current  plans,  we 
would  expect  the  Federal  sector  to  make 
little  or  no  net  credit  demand  on  the  rest  of 
the  economy  In  fiscal  1967. 

While  we  recognize  that  monetary  and 
fiscal  p>oUcles  exercised  by  public  authority 
have  Important  roles  to  play  In  containing  a 
buoyant  economy,  these  alone  are  not 
enough.  There  also  must  be  responsible  re- 
straint In  the  private  sector,  in  the  many 
day-to-day  decisions  aflectlng  prices  and 
wages. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  particular  periods  of 
price  Increase  described  as  "cost-push"  or 
"demand-pull."  with  particular  remedies 
supposedly  appropriate  to  one  situation  or 
the  other.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that.  In 
an  economy  as  complex  as  ours,  both  "cost- 
push"  and  "demand-pull"  forces  may  be  at 
work,  and  Interacting,  at  the  same  time. 
This  means  that  we  need  both  monetary  and 
fiscal  restraints  and,  alongside  them,  appro- 
priate wage-price  guidelines  to  serve  as  yard- 
sticks for  keeping  wage  and  price  decisions 
within  noninflatlonary  bounds. 

Those  who  would  discard  the  guidelines 
might  do  well  to  consider  the  alternatives — 
in  terms  of  price  behavior,  economic  growth, 
gold  outflow,  and  maintenance  of  ttaslc  eco- 
nonilc  freedom. 

Incidentally,  as  an  aside  to  some  out- 
spoken bank  and  academic  economists,  ad- 
vice on  using  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint 
to  contain  Inflation  would  carry  more  con- 
viction In  certain  quarters  If  It  were  accom- 
panied by  equally  vocal  support  of  wage- 
prlca  guldeposts. 

In  cloring,  I  want  to  emphasize  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  any  antl-lnflatlonary  effort — 
our  Savings  Bond  program  which  Is  moving 
forward  now  with  new  Impetus. 

Already  the  higher  rate  of  4.15  percent, 
recently  annoimced  by  President  Johnson,  is 
making  Its  Impact  on  the  payroll  savings 
plan  throughout  Industry. 

Specifically,  top  management  ofRclals  of 
more  companies  are  actively  committed  to 
the  plan:  many  more  employees  are  being 
Introduced  to  Its  values;  Increased  allotments 
are  being  rep>orted  by  those  already  partici- 
pating Ln  the  plan. 

And,  incldentaUy,  President  Johnson  has 
launched  a  Government-wide  payroll  savings 
bond  drive  that  promises  to  break  by  a  wide 
margin  all  previous  records  of  Federal  em- 
ployee participation  since  World  War  II. 

While  It  will  take  some  few  months  yet 
to  determine 'the  effect  of  the  higher  Interest 
rate  on  payroll  savings  totals — since  the  Gov- 
ernment campaign  and  many  of  the  cor- 
porate campaigns  are  Just  getting  under 
way — early  Indications  are  that  substantial 
results  will  be  registered. 

The  bankers  of  America  are  our  long-time, 
dedicated  allies  in  the  successful  promotion 
of  the  savings  bond  program. 

I  oonunend  bankers  everywhere  for  their 
support  of  our  program  In  the  past  and  I 
solicit  their  encouragement  and  cooperation 
for  the  need  and  the  effort  that  lie  ahead. 

In  the  Savings  Bond  program,  and  in  every 
other  part  of  our  national  effort  to  maintain 
steady  bcJanced  growth  whUe  meeting  vital 
commitments,  we  must  all — In  Government, 


In  banking  and  finance,  In  Industry  and  com- 
merce— bear  an  extra  burden  of  responsi- 
bility In  the  days  and  months  ahead. 


WHAT  SCHOOL  MTT.K  CUTBACK 
WOULD  MEAN  TO  CALIFORNIA 
TOWN 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1  the  administration  sent  to  Con- 
gress the  so-called  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  This  legislation  would  cut  the 
funds  presently  available  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  special  milk  pro(?ram  for 
schoolchildren  by  80  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  children  receiving  milk  under  the 
program  would  drop  from  about  25  mil- 
lion to  3  million  if  the  proposal  were 
passed. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  to  this 
date  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  has 
not  been  introduced  In  the  Senate.  On 
the  other  hand  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced to  expand  the  present  school  milk 
program  has  been  cosponsored  by  67  of 
my  Senate  colleagues. 

An  article  which  appeared  In  the  Val- 
lejo,  Calif.,  News  Chronicle  shows  why 
Senate  support  for  the  present  school 
milk  program  is  overwhelming  while  sup- 
port for  the  administration's  proposed 
cutback  is  virtually  nonexistent.  The 
article  Is  headed  "School  Cafeterias  Pace 
Major  Crisis  With  Funds  Slashed." 

"The  piece  goes  on  to  say  that  "spokes- 
men for  the  Vallejo  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict and  the  Fairfield  School  District 
have  Indicated  that  a  propnjsed  reduction 
of  Federal  eAd  is  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  cafeteria  service."  Mr. 
President,  this  story  will  be  multiplied 
across  the  country  a  thousandfold  if  the 
administration's  proposed  $82  million  cut 
in  the  milk  program  Is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  net  result  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  will  be  a  lower  rather  than 
a  higher  nutrition  standard  for  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren.  As  the  News 
Chronicle  article  points  out,  school  dis- 
tricts now  provide  "lunches  and  milk  to 
all  students  at  low,  subsidized  prices  and 
cooperate  with  welfare  agencies  in  giv- 
ing needy  children  lunches — and  milk — 
for  free  or  for  token  payments  the  family 
can  afford."  By  trying  to  redirect  the 
lunch  and  milk  programs  to  the  needy 
only,  through  a  "means"  test,  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  may  weU  kill  the 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  News 
Chronicle  story  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

School  CArrrzKiAS  Face  Majob  Cusis  Wfth 
Funds   Slashbd 

School  cafeterias  In  Vallejo,  Fairfield,  and 
across  the  Nation  are  facing  a  major  crisis. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Vallejo  Unified  School 
DUtrict  and  the  Fairfield  School  DUtrlct 
have  indicated  a  proposed  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral aid  is  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  cafeteria  service. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  caUed 
for  a  »70  mlUlon  reduction  la  the  school  milk 
and  lunch  appropriations  this  year  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  a  1  cent  cash  sub- 
•idy  for  lunches  and  a  iO-percent  decrease 
Ih  the  milk  fund  subsidy  already  in  effect. 


CUT  Toxnt  roGom 

Also  cut  is  a  program  whereby  the  systems 
receive  donated  foods  at  a  token  cost. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Harrlman,  director  of 
school  lunches  for  the  VXTSD,  said  the  cut- 
back In  donated  foods  has  seriously  affected 
her  budget.  As  an  example,  she  noted  the 
district  received  90  cases,  or  2,700  pounds, 
of  cheese  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  case 
for  handling. 

She  recently  placed  an  order  for  only  40 
cases  which  will  cost  the  district  over  tlQO. 

Mrs.  Harrlman  said  the  district  provides 
lunches  and  milk  to  all  students  at  low,  sub- 
sidized prices  and  cooperate  with  welfare 
agencies  In  giving  needy  children  lunches 
for  free  or  for  token  payments  the  family  can 
afford. 

NONMEXDT    HTTST 

The  Federal  propoaal  Is  to  drop  subsidies 
to  the  nonneedy  student  and  increase  as- 
sistance to  the  needy  under  the  poverty 
program. 

Mrs.  Harrlman  and  Charles  L.  Sullivan, 
superintendent  of  the  Fairfield  School  Dis- 
trict, said  the  reductions  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  caifeteria  service  and  without  Fed- 
eral support  the  districts  cannot  continue 
to  provide  present  service  at  low  cost.  All 
students  will  be  affected  by  the  cut. 

The  spokesmen  suggest  parents  write  their 
representatives  In  Washington  protesting  the 
proposed  cut  In  cafeteria  assistance. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  so  graciously 
permitting  me  to  proceed  at  this  time. 


WALKING  THE  RAZORS  EDGE— A 
REPORT  ON  LATIN  AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  liatln 
America  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  develop- 
ment breakthrough  which  it  can  cross — 
or  stumble  over — in  the  next  5  years. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress — midway  in  its 
10-year  lifespan — is  within  sight  of  suc- 
cess, yet  it  could  be  also  within  sight  of 
failure. 

The  future  of  Latin  America  is  bal- 
anced on  a  razor's  edge;  that  was  the 
lesson  brought  home  to  me  during  my 
2 -week  tour  through  four  key  Latin 
American  nations  which  ended  last  Svm- 
day. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires,  March 
25  to  April  1,  and  as  a  result  of  visits 
before  and  after  the  meeting,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  confer  with  the  Presidents  of 
Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  as  well 
as  national  government  figures,  business 
and  labor  leaders,  students,  and  educa- 
tors in  each  of  these  countries. 

As  a  result  of  these  conversations  and 
of  the  discussions  at  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  meeting,  I 
should  like  to  report  the  following  ob- 
servations to  the  Senate : 

First.  Whether  or  not  Latin  America 
can  successfully  walk  the  razor's  edge 
across  the  development  threshold  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  whether  or  not 
civilian,  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments there  can  give  enough  satisfaction 
In  time  to  the  people's  demands  for  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  Justice  to 
avoid  Communist  takeovers  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  military  for  the  civilian 
authority. 


I  conclude  that  they  can  do  so,  but  that 
this  will  require  a  shift  of  emphasis  to 
greater  measures  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  in  multinational  projects 
among  the  Latin  American  members  of 
the  Alliance,  as  well  as  continued  and 
perhaps  even  more  effective  support  of 
the  Alliance  by  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  Castro  Communist  move- 
ment has  met  with  utter  failure  on  the 
South  American  Continent.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  Communist 
threat  or  continuing  Castro-sponsored 
efforts  at  subversion,  because  there  are 
But  Castro  Is  no  longer  a  hero  and  his 
personality  no  longer  Is  capable  of  being 
a  charismatic  vehicle  for  communism. 

I  feel  that  Castro's  attempt  to  subvert 
the  governments  of  Latin  America  has 
failed  primarily  because  of  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  democratic  process 
and  because  of  Castro's  own  abject  fail- 
ures at  home.  Although  Cttstro  still 
poses  a  threat  of  subversion,  he  has 
found  that  his  greatest  obstacle  is  true 
democracy  under  law.  The  strong  and 
prompt  reaction  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere against  the  Insolent  resolutions  of 
Castro's  recent  Trl -Continental  Confer- 
ence In  Havanna  was  striking  evidence  of 
his  bungling  arrogance  and  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  Cuban  model  of  a  Communist 
state  to  persuade  others  that  it  is  the 
promised  land  they  wish  to  emulate. 

Third.  While  UB.  Involvement  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  did  not  seem  at  this 
time  to  be  a  cause  of  great  concern  in 
the  capitals  I  visited,  it  is  a  barrier  to 
greater  progress  In  strengthening  the 
OAS  as  a  peacekeeping  agency  for  the 
Americas.  However,  I  feel  that  there  la 
now  greater  awareness  among  Latin 
American  leaders  that  only  In  strength- 
ening the  effectiveness  and  ability  of  the 
OAS  to  act  In  crises  will  we  be  able  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of 
occurrence. 

Fourth.  There  Is  genuine  and  wide- 
spread concern  among  many  elements  of 
the  Latin  American  community  over  UJ3. 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  This  concern. 
In  my  judgment,  Is  based  on  two  points: 
First,  that  Vietnam  Involvement  might 
reduce  our  support  of  and  interest  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress;  and,  second,  that 
Inflation,  Induced  by  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures, could  limit  our  capability  to  sup- 
port our  p>art  of  the  Alliance  agreements. 
I  endeavored  to  give  reassurances  on 
that  score,  speaking,  of  course,  only  as 
one  Senator  Interpreting  what  I  sensed 
to  be  UjS.  opinion.  I  said  that.  In  my 
Judgment,  most  Americans  consider  the 
hemisphere  to  be  the  home  front  and 
that  Vietnam  has  made  us  even  more 
alert  to  the  Importance  of  the  security 
and  progress  of  Latin  America. 

On  the  subject  of  Inflation,  I  pointed 
out  that,  m  my  Judgment,  there  was  a 
very  strong  oplrilon  In  the  United  States 
In  favor  of  a  modest  tax  Increase  if  nec- 
essary to  head  off  inflation,  and  that  this 
demoiistrated  our  determination  on  that 
subject. 

Fifth.  While  the  economic  and  social 
efforts  of  democratic  regimes  were  en- 
couraging, the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Latin  American  coimtries  still  lack  con- 
stitutional, d«nocratlc  governments  Is  a 
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cau.s#  of  rf>al  concern.  Nine  military 
c  ups  have  occurred  In  LAtln  America 
since  early  196i.  althcH«h  none  In  the 
last  2  >>'ars— a  fact  for  which  I  feel  the 
Alliance  deserves  seme  credit.  It  may 
be  areupd  conrlndngly  that  not  every 
or.t-"  of  ih«v>  takeoren  waa  neceuarlly 
u:.  l-jsirabie  Thla  ffrave  question  had 
bepn  raised  In  Brazil  where  there  was  a 
widps;;.rpad  feeling  that  a  military  take- 
over had  o-en  necessary  to  thwart  an 
Imminent,  'nreat  of  seizure  of  dictatorial 
power  wit'  t,hP  c  nnivance  and  In  the  in- 
terests of  inr>-rnatlonal  communism. 
Oi:  my  trip  I  could  not  see  in  any  coun- 
t-y  of  L^tin  America  a  similar  threat  to- 
ddv  of  successful  subversion  by  exter- 
nally orientated  forces. 

Bat.  whatever  the  emergency  and 
ho-*  ever  transitional  may  be  the  entry  of 
the  military  into  the  political  affairs  of 
some  Latin  American  countries.  In  their 
totality  such  coups  are  generally  a  manl- 
fe.s'atu  n  of  continued  political  Insta- 
blll'v  and  political  instability  has  be- 
con.e  increasingly  damaging  to  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  to  prospect*  for  Increased  pri- 
vate investment. 

I  sUted  In  Latin  America,  and  I  state 
now  that  as  a  permanent  policy,  I  be- 
I'-.cvf-  that  collective  consultation  among 
th-^  members  of  the  OrgarOzatlon  of 
American  States  should  determine 
wrether  to  defer  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with,  and  deny  mlll- 
tiiry  and  economic  aid  to,  any  ret'lme 
brought  into  power  In  a  member  state 
bv  the  overthrow  of  a  duly  elected,  con- 
stitutional, democratic  government 
Certainly,  such  collective  action— say.  by 
a  two-thirds  or  even  a  three-fourths 
vote— can  bring  about  the  earliest  com- 
mitment for  the  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional government,  for  the  holding  of 
free  elections  and  for  the  reappUcatlon 
of  human  and  civil  rights  and  liberties. 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

We  shall  have  this  opportunity  to  put 
acrr.e  such  system  into  eCTect  at  the  third 
Special  Inter-American  Conference 
which  will  mpf»t  In  Buenos  Aires  In  July 
to  con.«;ummate  what  happened  In  the 
Inter-Ame'.win  Economic  and  Social 
Councsl  la.s'  week,  and  what  happened 
In  PanA.'na  with  respect  to  the  revision 
of  t.'ip  0.\S  Charter  I  regret  to  say  that 
Canada  is  not  participating  In  those  ne- 
firotiatlons  because  I  think  Canada  ought 
to  be  m  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  a  major  trading  and  political 
far',or  !n  the  hemisphere. 

Mv  .sixth  conclusion  refers  to  the  pri- 
vate ente.-prlae  system,  of  which  I  know 
somr-.hlng  about  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
as^one  deeply  Interested  in  business. 

S;xih  The  private  enterprise  system 
domir^tes  the  economy  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  it  !.<;  of  course,  verj'  much  In  the 
!ntere.'5ts  of  f-eedom  that  thta  should  be 
thp  succrasful  pconcanic  order  there. 

:•  !.<;  the  salient  developing  area  In  the 
world  where  private  enterprise  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  success  In  the 
development  of  It*  society.  I  speak  with 
ff^lng  f  r  that  reason,  because  I  thmk 
w  can  d(  s  much  there,  more  than 
anywhen  eisf  m  the  den^apti^  areas 
cf  the  worir;  which  tnetades  Afrhra,  the 
M:dd>   Ea^t    and  Asia. 
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I  have  seen,  however,  disquieting  evi- 
dence— albeit  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions— that  a  considerable  segment  of 
private  enterprise  In  Latin  America  has 
not  learned  the  lessons  that  VS.  private 
enterprise  has  learned  in  the  last  35 
years. 

The  primary  lesson  Is  that  business, 
to  be  successful  and  socially  viable  must 
be  conducted  "In  the  public  Interest" 
and  should,  as  far  as  practical,  be  the 
subject  of  the  broadest  practical,  mu- 
tual ownership  through  shareholding. 

In  too  many  cases  in  Latin  America, 
I  found  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  reasonable  prices 
and  living  wages  as  the  base  for  social 
stability  and  Increased  consumption; 
and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  effect 
on  production  and  prices  of  Increased 
competition  and  the  rationalization  of 
production  which  could  come  through 
a  common  market.  I  foiuid,  too,  a  lack 
of  awareness  that  business  had  a  respon- 
sibility in  respect  of  housing,  education, 
and  health.  I  found  certain  built-in  op- 
position to  land  reform  without  the  of- 
fering of  responsible  alternatives.  I 
found,  too,  some  reluctance  to  adopt  new 
and  necessary  techniques,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  legislation  for  mixed  busl- 
ne.ss-govemment  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  Chile's  copper  resources  which 
has  had  a  hard  time  being  enacted,  a 
fact  which  has  cost  Chile  at  least  a  year 
In  getting  started  on  this  great  historic 
project. 

I  feel  that  American  business  leader- 
ship can  be  of  tremendous  importance 
in  helping  to  revise  these  attitudes  of 
private  business  In  Latin  America  where 
they  exist,  and  In  helping  Latin  Ameri- 
can business  to  move  toward  the  essen- 
tial reforms  so  urgently  required  there. 
This  leadership  can  be  manifested 
through  the  great  business  associations 
which  are  represented  in  the  Americas 
and  by  the  leadership  and  example  of 
the  many  American  firms  which  have 
branches.  agencies,  and  aflflllates 
throughout  Latin  America. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  develop- 
ments In  my  Judgment,  on   the  Latin 
American  scene  Is   the  growth   of  the 
Adela  Investment  Co.,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  initiate.    It  Is  already  becoming 
a   potent   force   In   the   private   sector 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of 
Latin   American    economic    Integration. 
It   is   making   a   great   contribution   to 
strengthening     private     enterprise     in 
Latin  America  and  its  capability  of  serv- 
ing the  people.    In  operation  little  over  1 
year,  Adela  has  already  approved  S22 
mlUion  in  equity  Investments  In  27  com- 
Ptmles  In  13  Latin  American  countries. 
This   Investment   is  estimated   to  have 
generated  $100  million  in  new  Investment 
for  needed  production  and  employment. 
I  hope  to  assist  Adela  In  expanding  its 
resources  and  In  strengthening  its  role 
as  an  enlightened  progressive  force  in 
the  Latin  American  business  community. 
VB.  business  could  well  be  Inspired  by 
the  Job  which  Is  being  done  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  the  tralnln*  of  trade  union  lead- 
ership through  the  American  Institute 

for  Free  Labor  Development — AZFliD 

program. 


Some  of  the  most  Inspiring  moments 
I  had  on  this  trip  were  spent  with  train- 
ing classes  In  Buenos  Aires  and  sao 
Paulo  where  national  trade  union  lead- 
ers were  studying.  Similarly.  I  also  had 
Inspiring  moments  with  the  progressive 
business  leaders  who  are  represented 
among  the  private  business  communities 
in  each  of  the  countries  which  I  visited 
Seventh.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
the  first  hali  of  Its  life,  has  been  success- 
ful in  defusing  many  explosive  situations 
In  m&ny  Latin  American  nations.  In 
this  way,  it  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  a  success.  These  gains,  however  do 
not  represent  yet  the  bi-eakthro'ugh 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  growing  and  just 
demands  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas- 
they  do  not  yet  represent  the  break- 
through now  possible  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sources, technology,  and  techrUques 
available  In  the  Western  World. 

It  is  undersUndable  that  during  the 
first  5  years  of  the  Alliance,  political 
problems  and  the  problems  of  getting 
started  should  have  placed  greater 
emphasis  on  external  aid  by  us.  This 
phase  is  now  properly  at  an  end.  I  am 
confident  that  U.S.  aid  will  continue  on 
the  same  order  of  magriitude  as  hereto- 
fore. But  self-help  should  be  the  key- 
note of  the  second  5  years.  I  gave  my 
audiences  my  interpretation  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  this  matter.  I  said  that  I  personally 
was  convinced  that  the  American  people 
will  determine  the  extent  of  their  sup- 
port of  the  Alliance  by  the  success  of 
self-help  efforts  in  Latin  America. 

A  group  of  students  in  S&o  Paulo  ques- 
tioned me  closely  on  this  topic  and  I  said 
that  the  United  SUtes  has  no  desire  to 
pay  the  bills  for  social  welfare  program.s 
which  should  be  supported  through  the 
governments,  by  the  propertied  and 
business  people  of  Latin  America.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  tell — nor  do  we  have 
any  desire  to  tell — any  nation  what  form 
Its  government  should  take,  so  long  as 
It  Is  free.  But  we  do  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  governments  with  which  we 
propose  to  be  associated  or  which  we 
propose  to  help,  should  secxire  social  and 
economic  justice,  free  expression,  and 
self -determination  for  their  own  people. 
In  short,  we  have  a  right  to  say  Let  us 
hope  that  you're  going  to  do  the  maxi- 
mum to  help  yourself  as  we  have  tried 
to  help  you." 

The  multinational  approach  to  self- 
help  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  and 
statements  at  inter-American  confer- 
ences for  many  years  without  substantial 
results.  I  would  therefore  urge  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year  a  summit  con- 
ference of  Latin  American  presidents  be 
convened  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  these  problems,  but  to  make 
basic  decisions  In  several  fields  which  I 
consider  to  be  essential  to  meaningful 
progress  In  accelerated  Latin  American 
development.  Indeed.  I  am  glad  to  say. 
at  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting.  Argentina 
already  offered  just  such  a  proposal 
Among  the  key  subjects  that  should  be 
discussed  are  the  following : 

First.  The  formation  of  an  Inter-Amer- 
ican communications  system  utilizing 
communications  satellites.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  represent  a  dramatic  break- 


through not  only  in  the  field  of  telephone 
and  telex  communication  between  North 
and  South  America  and  among  partici- 
pating South  American  countries,  but 
also  In  the  field  of  television.  "ITiere  is 
already  widespread  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  among  leaders 
of  tjie  countries  I  have  visited,  particu- 
larly as  a  means  to  Improve  two-way  con- 
tact between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  through  the 
televising  of  educational  sports,  cultural 
and  political  events  in  our  respective 
countries,  and  as  a  means  to  tap  the 
enormous  resources  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  aiding  economic  and  social 
devel(^)ment. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  satellite 
communication  system  Is  technically 
within  our  grasp.  By  the  fall  of  this 
year,  NASA  will  put  into  orbit  a  conunu- 
nicatlons  satellite  in  support  of  the  Apollo 
program  which  will  have  the  capability 
of  television  transmission  between  North 
and  South  America.  By  the  end  of  next 
year  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
will  have  so-called  global  satellites  which 
will  have  capability  for  simultaneous 
telephone,  telex,  and  television  transmis- 
sion not  only  between  North  and  South 
America  but  over  Eurc^ie  and  Japan. 

The  decision  must  now  be  made  at  the 
highest  level  to  establish  this  inter-Amer- 
ican commimications  system  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity  with  the  close  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  private  sector  in 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  through  multinational 
projects  including  reclamation,  flood 
contrtJ,  and  irrigation.  This  multina- 
tional effort  Is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  interior  of  South  America — the  most 
underdeveloped  area — touching  Brazil, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela.  I  found  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  President  Belaunde  of  Peru,  Pres- 
ident Frel  of  Chile,  and  President  Astello 
Branco  of  Brazil,  in  such  projects. 

A  beginning  has  already  been  made  in 
this  area.    Let  me  cite  easne  examples: 

Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  are 
Involved  In  a  small  Joint  hydroelectric 
power  venture — the  Acaray  project;  con- 
struction has  already  started  on  this 
project  and  which  upon  completion  will 
generate  40.000  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
Tet  It  will  double  the  power  available 
in  Paraguay  and  will  provide  much 
needed  electrical  power  In  a  neighboring 
region  of  Argentina.  The  project  costs 
$25  million  and  is  being  financed  from 
loans  frcwn  the  Inter- American  Bank  and 
European  private  sources. 

Brazil  and  Paraguay  have  under  seri- 
ous consideration  a  10  million  kilowatt 
hydroelectric  project  on  the  Parana 
River,  which  forms  a  border  between  the 
two  countries.  If  constructed,  this  would 
be  the  largest  hydroelectric  project  of  the 
world,  costing  in  excess  of  $1  billion.  An- 
other project  with  great  potential  bene- 
fit for  Peru  and  surrounding  countries 
Is  the  Pampas  de  Olmos  project.  This 
project  has  great  Importance  to  Peru  as 
a  means  to  Irrigate  large  tracts  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  to  produce  120.000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity.  Tht  estimated  cost 
of  this  project  Is  $180  mllMon.  FeaslbU- 
ity  studies  financed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  f*und  and  the  PeruTlan 


Government  are  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion by  the  end  of  this  month. 

In  addition  to  a  communication  system 
through  satellites  and  multinational 
power  projects,  there  are  stlU  a  number 
of  things  which  can  be  dcHie,  which  a 
Latin  American  Presidents'  Conference 
should  consider. 

Third.  The  development  of  transpor- 
tation with  multinational  impact.  The 
Inter-American  Bank  has  recently  ap- 
proved a  $25.5  million  loan  to  construct 
a  road  between  Asimcion.  Paraguay,  and 
the  Port  of  Paranagua  in  Brazil,  and  to 
improve  the  port  Itself.  The  Inter- 
American  Bank  has  also  under  consider- 
ation a  loan  ai>phcation  for  construction 
of  a  road  through  the  Andes  to  improve 
a  major  artery  between  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires. 

These  are  but  exemiples  of  projects 
that  could  be  handled  multlrmtionaily — 
which  should  be  handled  multlnational- 
ly — to  give  Latin  American  economic  in- 
tegration real  meaning. 

Fourth.  The  expansion  of  an  Inter- 
American  fimd  for  feasibility  studies  of 
multinational  projects.  The  President 
of  the  Inter- American  Bank,  the  Chair- 
man of  CLAP — the  Inter-American  Ccan- 
mlttee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress — and 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  GAS.  have 
already  made  proposals  along  these  lines. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  will  be 
on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Inter- American  Bank  between  April  25  to 
29  in  Mexico  City. 

President  Johnson  last  August,  and 
again  In  his  foreign  aid  message  last 
January,  indicated  U.S.  support  of  such  a 
fund,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Lincoln 
Gordon  underscored  U.S.  support  for  this 
fund  at  the  lA-ECOSOC  Conference  last 
week.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  be- 
tween $40  and  $50  million  will  be 
needed  Initially.  The  money  will  be 
contributed  by  the  Bank,  by  the  United 
States,  and  hopefully,  by  European 
sources.  In  view  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  this  fund  In  furthering  the 
progress  of  economic  integration,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries  should  pro\'lde  what- 
ever assistance  is  necessary  to  make  this 
project  for  multinational  planning  for 
multinational  projects  in  Latin  America 
effective. 

The  fifth  and  final  conclusion  relates 
to  the  transformation  of  the  10-coimtry 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
into  a  Latin  American  Conmion  Market. 
The  idea  of  such  a  market  is  a  logical  and 
necessary  sequel  to  these  multinational 
projects,  which  I  have  described. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  each  day 
that  the  resolution  of  Latin  America's 
economic  problems  can  best  be  effected 
within  the  frameworit  of  a  genuine  Latin 
American  Common  Market,  within  which 
goods,  persons,  and  capital  can  move 
more  freely.  With  the  emergence  of  a 
common  external  tarifT,  and  a  phased, 
across-the-board  reductlwi  of  tariffs  on 
intraregional  trade,  there  would  emerge 
In  such  an  arrangement  a  mass  market  of 
220  million  people  with  a  combined  an- 
nual gross  national  product  of  between 
$70  and  $80  billion,  $18  billion  In  annual 


foreign  trade,  and  $2.5  billion  In  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves. 

While  a  Latin  American  Common  Mar- 
ket was  endorsed  by  the  Rio  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  last  November,  there 
is  little  Indication  that  either  the  govern- 
ments or  the  business  community  In 
Latin  America  is  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  that  would  bring 
about  the  creation  of  such  a  market  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  decision, 
therefore,  must  be  made  at  the  highest; 
political  level.  That  is  why  I  refer  to  it 
as  an  urgent  matter  for  Inclusion  on  the 
agenda  of  a  summit  meeting  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

In  this  connection,  a  major  question 
that  I  met  with  on  this  trip  was  why  the 
United  SttUes  does  not  give  tariff  pref- 
erences to  Latin  American  commodities 
like  the  EEC  does  to  the  former  African 
territories  of  its  members.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  Is  fighting  for 
more  liberal  and  not  more  restrictive 
world  trade  and  that  it  was  much  better 
for  Latin  America  to  free  the  markets  of 
Eurc^je  than  to  restrict  the  markets  of 
the  United  States.  I  also  pointed  out 
that  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  could  form  the  basis  for 
a  hanispheric  free  trade  area  for  at  least 
raw  materials  from  Latin  America  which 
would  fit  Into  the  framework  of  liber- 
alized world  trade  and  the  rules  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Both  the  Panama  Conference  and  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  session  in  Buenos  Aires  have  now 
been  concluded  with  disappointing  re- 
sults. It  is  essential  that  we  do  not 
slacken  our  efforts  to  find  a  new  basis  for 
reaching  agreement  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  South  and  that  we  do  rK)t  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  need  each  other. 
What  I  have  endeavored  to  do  in  this 
rej?ort  Is  to  state — on  the  basis  of  my 
personal  observations — what  needs  to  be 
dcme. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  very  outset:  Latin  America  Is  the 
"home  front"  for  the  United  States  and 
offers  enormous  opportxmltles.  It  can 
be  the  first  imderdeveloped  region  of  the 
world  to  break  through  to  development. 

Mexico's  example  demonstrates  that 
such  a  breakthrough  can  be  achieved. 
To  do  it  wUl  take  heroic  effort  and  hard 
decisions  by  the  Latin  American  nations 
themselves,  especially  by  the  business 
community  of  Latin  America  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  ccmtinued  efforts,  interest, 
good  will,  resources,  and  friendship  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  business 
community  here. 

I  have  uttered  these  words  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  have  been  uttered  in  time 
to  bring  about  these  most  desirable  re- 
stilts.  Of  course.  I  shall  not  stop  here 
but  shall,  as  I  have  been  continuously, 
be  working  on  projects  with  great  speci- 
ficity in  an  effort  to  forward  the  objec- 
tives of  our  Nation  in  respect  to  the 
whole  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  of  the  speeches  I  made 
on  this  trip  as  well  as  several  articles 
and  an  editorial  relating  to  last  week's 
Panama  Conference  and  the  meetings  of 
the  Inter-American  Economic  tuid  Social 
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Council  In  Buenos  Aires  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wao  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DRAitATic   Pbogksss  Now   Pc«sibl.x  in  Latin 

AMXaiCA 

I  Note — The  following  are  the  rem&rka  of 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery at  a  luncheon  of  the  Conaprope  (Com- 
Ite  Nort*-amerlcano  Pro  Peru),  LlmA.  Peru, 
Mar   22    ia«fl  » 

The  forthcoming  conference  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  In 
Buenos  Aires  could  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
P':>riant  In  recent  experience.  It  will  demon- 
strate whether  or  not  you  In  Latin  America 
or  we  m  the  United  States  have  the  will  and 
the  foresight  and  '.he  Imagination  to  use  the 
tools,  the  resources  and  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge now  available  to  solve  a  number  of  ex- 
treme! v  difficult  economic  and  social  probems 
facing   the   .Americas  today. 

The  new  status  given  to  the  IA-BC080C — 
the  Seconri  Special  Inter-American  Council 
s.n  Rio  prop^Dsed  that  It  be  given  rank  equal 
to  that  of  tne  OAS  CotmcU — symbollaes  the 
recognition  by  the  American  States  that  the 
economic  problems  of  the  Amerlctis  must  be 
dealt  with  on  an  urgent  and  high  priority 
basis  The  many  gains  made  by  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  In  tocUl  and  economic  re- 
forms—  through  ttw  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  AasociaUon  and  the  Central  American 
Common  Ma.'-lcet  through  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  CIAP.  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress— Is  proof  that  we  feel  thla  sense  of 
urgency 

In  my  Judi^ment.  however,  theee  gains  do 
not  represent  the  breakthrough  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  growing  and  Just  demands  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas:  they  do  not  repre- 
sent the  bretUtthrough  now  possible  In  terms 
of  the  reeourcee.  technology  and  techniques 
available  In  the  Western  World. 

What  we  need  Is  dramatic  and  measurable 
progress  In  the  fields  of  economic  Integra- 
tion, food  prxxluctlon,  housing,  population 
control  private  sector  development,  and  debt 
servicing 

Tr.ese  are  great  and  basic  problems,  as  you 
know  on:?  too  well.  I  do  not  claim  that 
solutions  ire  'asllT  found.  I  do  Insist,  how- 
ever, that  the*?*"  problems  must  and  can  be 
met  and  In  t:ie  near  term. 

.According:.'  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few 
practical  steps  that  could  be  taken  cur- 
rently 

1      ECONOJdC    INTICRATTON 

Progress  toward  effective  economic  Inte- 
gration of  Latin  .America  remains  disheart- 
ening. Even  though  Intra-LA^TA  trade  has 
grown  roughly  85  percent,  It  represented  only 
13  5  percent  of  member  trade  In  1968.  While 
trade  among  members  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  has  risen  sharply  In  the 
last  3  years,  it  still  totals  only  16  percent  of 
the  region  8  total  trade.  Both  LAPTA  and 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  have 
built-in  Umitationa  which.  In  my  Judgment, 
can  only  be  o%-ercome  by  the  creation  of  a 
common  market  embracing  all  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  On!v  such  a  common  market 
would  have  the  necessary  size  and  organisa- 
tional mechanisms  to  deal  with  the  hemi- 
sphere's economic  problems  effectively. 

I  have  proposed  the  formation  of  an  action 
committee,  modeled  after  Jean  Monnet's  Ac- 
tion Committee  for  the  United  States  of 
Europe  as  a  means  to  rally  strong  political 
support  benind  the  formation  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  I  would  like  to 
renew  that  proposal  as  I  believe  the  present 
situation  wrjuld  make  such  a  committee  even 
m.3re  effective 

A  Latin  .American  Common  Market  is  not 
m  existence  tixlay  because  the  Idea  has  not 
received  widespread  political  support  at  the 
highest  '.eveis   .^r  among  the  people. 


I  believe  that  an  action  committee  com- 
posed of  leaders  of  democratic  Inter-Amerl- 
can  private  and  pubUc  institutions,  capable 
of  mobilizing  public  opinion  and  tigreed  on 
the  necessity  of  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market,  should  now  be  formed  to  agree  on 
an  Immediate  plan  of  action.  I  urge  that 
a  meeting  of  such  a  committee  be  held  this 
year,  possibly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Third 
Special  Inter-American  Conference. 

Such  a  committee  should  Include  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  OAS.  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  of  the  Ekwnomlc  Commission  for 
Latin  America,  the  Chairman  of  CIAP,  the 
President  of  the  Inter-American  Bank,  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  LAPTA  and  the 
Central  American  Common  Market,  the  pres- 
ident of  CICTP.  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Radio  Broadcasting  Association  and 
leading  labor  leaders  of  the  Americas.  And, 
very  importantly.  It  should  include,  among 
others,  such  Latin  American  personalities  as 
Lleras  Camargo,  Oalo  Plaza,  Romulo  Betan- 
court,  Jorge  Alessandrl,  and  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  of  the  Latin  American  Parliament. 

2.  rooo  i»BODtrcnoN 
Latin  America  will  face  a  major  crisis 
within  a  decade,  for  while  food  production 
rose  16  percent  In  the  last  5  years.  It  barely 
kept  pace  with  population  growth.  As  a  re- 
sult, Latin  American  countries  have  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  food  Imports  each 
year  1b  addition  to  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  food  provided  by  the  United  States  under 
Pood  for  Peace.  In  comparison  to  what  is 
needed  the  (113  million  In  loans  and  grants 
extended  through  U.S.  aid  for  food  and  agrl- 
cuittiral  development  in  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
$111  million  spent  by  the  lAOB  and  the 
funds  devoted  by  Latin  American  govern- 
ments to  speed  agricultural  development  are, 
of  course  welcome,  but  not  adequate.  This 
suggests  the  need  (a)  to  give  top  priority  to 
agricultural  development  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress:  (b)  for  the  early  implementation 
of  President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  "com- 
mon market"  for  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  other 
products  required  to  Increase  agricultural 
production;  and  (o)  for  Latin  American 
governments  to  take  the  Internal  steps — in 
such  areas  as  Infrastructure  Investment,  re- 
forms, credit — that  will  create  a  rate  of  food 
production  that  wUl  fully  satisfy  Latin 
America's  consumption  needs. 

».    HOTTSINO 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  total 
hotislng  deficit  In  Latin  America  today  Is 
between  16  and  19  million  housing  units, 
and  1J5  million  units  tA.  a  cost  of  M.6  bil- 
lion must  be  built  each  year  Just  to  meet 
the  needs  of  new  families.  In  contrast  not 
more  than  400.000  to  600,000  new  hoxising 
units  are  now  being  built.  The  total  In- 
vestment in  housing,  by  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments and  by  the  Alianza  since  1961  has 
been  about  II  billion. 

The  t900  million  now  available  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operation  to  finance  social  de- 
velopment projects  by  the  lADB  should,  in 
part,  be  made  available  to  develop  new  In- 
stitutions such  as  cooperatives  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  finance  additional 
housing  of  all  types.  U.S.  private  Invest- 
ment should  now  take  full  advantage  of  the 
broadening  of  our  Latin  American  housing 
guarantee  program  which  makes  possible 
•400  million  In  new  Investment  In  housing 
and  In  credit  Institutions  tiiat  finance  hous- 
ing. New  bousing  legislation  enacted  In  1966 
win  also  enable  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions In  the  United  States  to  Invest  up  to  1 
percent  of  their  assets — as  much  as  91.3  bil- 
lion— in  bousing  for  Latin  America,  over  and 
above  the  bousing  financed  by  123  savings 
and  loan  asaoclatlons  already  established  in 
Latin  America. 


I  would  also  like  to  see  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  establish  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank,  a  private  Institution,  to 
channel  additional  "seed  capital"  from  the 
U.S.  savings  and  loan  associations  to  similar 
Institutions  In  Latin  America  and  other  de- 
veloping nations  as  yet  another  way  to  help 
Latin  America  In  Its  effort  to  create  adequate 
housing  for  Its  people. 

4.    POPTJUITION    CONTBOL 

The  population  of  Latin  America  will  in- 
crease from  the  present  230  million  to  600 
million  by  the  year  2000  at  the  current  rate. 
and  this  alone  could  wipe  out  all  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  gains. 

The  principal  effort  in  this  area  must  be 
made  only  by  the  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments themselves.  There  must  be  a  de- 
cision, and  soon,  that  the  best  knowledge 
available  anywhere  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  problem  If  the  gains  made  In  th« 
past  6  years  are  to  be  preserved  and  pressed 
forward  In  a  meaningful  way.  I  readily  ad- 
mit that  the  support  provided  by  my  own 
country  in  this  area  has  been  very  limited — 
$800,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year  (1966).  This 
year  It  may  rise  to  $2  million.  As  Indicated 
In  President  Johnson's  recent  message  to 
Congress  on  international  health  earlier  ttUs 
year,  we  are  prepared  to  do  more. 

5.  parvATE   szCToa   dsvxlopmcnt 

Willie  much  progress  has  been  made,  many 
more  businessmen  In  Latin  America  must 
assume  the  social  and  economic  obligations 
now  widely  accepted  in  the  industrialized 
world,  and  many  more  governments  must 
create  the  climate  and  the  Incentives  that 
will  mobilize  capital  resources  and  human 
skills  to  attain  the  gocUs  of  society. 

The  Latin  American  nations  miut  find 
means  for  improving  the  climate  for  private 
enterprise  and  initiative  wtille  at  the  same 
time  providing  for  social  Justice.  These  ends 
are  completely  compatible.  It  can  be 
achieved  by  governments  accepting  private 
enterprise  as  a  full  partner — sharing  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  the  benefits  of  prog- 
ress— and  by  private  enterprise  cooperating 
with  governments  in  achieving  their  com- 
mon goals. 

The  private  sector  should  utilize  Its  very 
considerable  Influence  to  support  steps  lead- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  It  should  be 
receptive  to  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment  and  willing  to  face  compe- 
tition while  supporting  progressive  public 
and  private  economic  policies. 

Throiigh  the  ADELA  Investment  Companj 
and  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Com- 
merce and  Production  (CICTP),  the  prtvste 
sector  of  the  Americas  Is  assuming  great  re- 
sponsibilities toward  the  attainment  of  these 
goals.  Through  Its  investments,  ADELA— 
which  I  helped  to  originate— has  already 
attained  one  of  its  goals;  to  Increase  the 
confidence  of  foreign  and  Latin  American 
investors  In  the  future  of  Latin  American 
private  enterprise.  ADELA  has  approved  $22 
million  investmenU  in  18  new  companies 
and  9  existing  ones  in  13  Latin  American 
countries.  It  will  continue  to  exert  useful 
Influence  by  Improving  the  investment  cli- 
mate In  Latin  America,  by  attracting  ever- 
Increasing  amounts  of  foreign  capital  to 
LaUn  America  and  by  acting  as  a  catalyst 
for  creating  new  and  productive  Latin 
American  enterprises. 

CICTP  Is  focusing  business  attention  on 
the  key  problems  facing  Latin  America  and 
is  becoming  the  voice  of  modern  business  la 
inter- American  counclta.  CICTP  o'^'y  "^^ 
cently  set  up  an  Action  Committee  to  speed 
Latin  American  economic  Integration,  which 
is  now  developing  a  program.  It  tias  also  set 
up  a  special  committee  on  relations  with 
inter-American  agencies  and  to  represent 
CICTP  at  Inter-Amerlcan  and  international 
conferences.  CICTP  has  made  Impressive 
progress  and  it  must  continue  to  do  so  to 
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become  an  effecttTe  spokesman  for  progres- 
sive buBlnees  In  the  Americas. 

S.    DCBT    BXaVKINO 

Even  tbough  foreign  aM  coznoiltmeata — 
public  and  private — ^trotn  all  IndustrlaUasd 
nations  to  Latin  AnMrica  Increased  tr«in  a 
level  of  $600  mUllon  In  1960  to  $3  billion  in 
1966.  Latin  American  nations  paid  out  more 
Uian  $1.6  blUlon  last  year  alone  to  serrloe 
their  foreign  debt — almost  four  times  *««giM»r 
than  10  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  refinancing  this  debt  and 
lengthening  the  maturities  of  loans  granted 
to  Latin  America,  the  IndnstrlaUzed  nations 
should  forge  substantial  now  means  to  pro- 
vide foreign  ntetimngit  to  dsveloplng  nations. 
They  should,  for  example,  act  on  a  plan 
drafted  by  the  World  Bank  last  December 
which  would  call  for  an  annual  fund  of  $300 
million  for  supplementary  financing  of  de- 
velopment plans  for  countries  hit  by  unex- 
pected drops  in  export  earnings. 

Industrialized  nations  should  also  provide 
new  sources  of  foreign  excdhange  by  taking 
account  of  the  needs  of  developing  nations  In 
revising  the  International  monetary  system.. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Lou- 
don Economist  last  September,  If  the  foreign 
exchange  receipts  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries were  Increased  by  between  3  and  6  per- 
cent of  their  gross  national  products — by  be- 
tween $2  to  $3  billion  a  year — in  addition  to 
current  aid,  through  the  various  plana  now 
being  proposed,  Latin  American  countries 
could  reach  Mexico's  level  at  development  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

I  have  stressed  tii*  problems  which  we 
must  face  together.  Some  orf  them  might  be 
a  decade  away  from  solution.  But  the  de- 
cisions must  be  made  now  to  deal  with  them 
ks  the  resources,  the  necessary  techniques 
and  the  technology,  are  wtthin  our  grasp 
now. 

But  In  my  view,  the  most  Important  thing 
to  realize  Is  that  the  Americas  are  now  so 
closely  linked  so  as  to  have  a  common  dee- 
tiny.  I  hope  you  will  accept  everything  I 
have  said  here  today  In  the  spirit  of  a  call 
to  realize  that  common  destiny  to  sectire 
the  peace  and  freedom  and  to  establish  a 
state  of  well-being  for  the  peoples  of  all  ttie 
Americas.  ii 

HsMisrsBuc  Pa*cx  akb  SBCtraiTT :  A 
CoiXMcnrt  RKspoNSiBn.rrT 

(Note. — The  following  are  the  remarks  of 
Senator  JacoB  K.  Jsvrrs  prepared  for  delivery 
at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Council  for  Commerce  and  Production  (CI 
CYP).  Santlgo,  Chile,  March  26.  1966  and 
released  In  Santiago  and  Washington  ) 

The  course  of  Interhemisphere  relations 
never  runs  as  smoothly  as  we  would  like. 
The  goals  «md  alms  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system  are  clear,  but  we  stai  have  not  found 
the  way  to  guarantee  the  achievement  of 
collective  responsibility  and  collective  ac- 
tion for  the  accelerated  development  of  the 
hemisphere  in  a  progrewtive  democratic 
framework,  in  peeux  and  free  of  the  dangers 
of  subversion. 

The  Second  Special  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference in  Rio  last  Noveml»er  demonstrated 
that  the  Organization  of  American  States 
i»  aware  of  the  fact  that  despite  this  mu- 
tuality Of  interest,  the  problems  of  political 
and  military  stabUlty  In  the  hemisphere  have 
not  yet  been  resolved  sattefactortly.  "The 
Act  Of  Rio  De  Janerio"  spedflcally  calls  f<»- 
Wrengthenlng  the  structure  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  attain  fuUy  the 
flrm  guarantees  of  peace  and  security.  For 
*nile  great  strides  have  been  made  alr«ady 
toward  the  economic  and  social  development 
of  Latin  America— and  with  renewed  dedi- 
cation we  can  anticipate  greater  gains— the 
•miltary  and  political  aspecU  of  LaUn  Ameri- 
can life  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  social 
and  economic  prospects. 

A  special  committee,  composed  ot  the  rep- 
resenutlves  of  each  of  the  member  nations. 


has  been  entrusted  with  the  vital  task  of 
preparing  amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the 
OAS  which  will  "forge  a  new  dimension  for 
the  inter- American  system  •  •  •  avoid  du- 
plication of  efforts  and  conflicts  of  Juris- 
diction in  order  to  facilitate  cooperation  and 
obtain  a  more  rational  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  OAS."  This  committee  Is 
meeting  in  Panama  and  will  refer  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  member  nations  for  con- 
sideration at  a  Third  Special  Inter-Amerl- 
can Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  next  July. 
These  amendments  will  also  include  addi- 
tional standards  for  hemispheric  coopera- 
tion In  economic,  social,  and  cultural  affalra 
What  Is  accomplished  in  Buenos  Aires  next 
July  will  determine  the  future  course  of 
hemlapheric  relations.  For  that  reason  I 
shall  speak  frankly  and  candidly  on  what 
must  be  done  to  Improve  the  autJiority  and 
capability  of  the  inter-American  system  to 
accelerate  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  and  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  free  democratic  Institutions. 
Moreover,  the  OAS  must  be  empowered  to 
maintain  a  common  defense  against  aggres- 
sion and  subversion,  within  the  Americas.  In- 
cluding efforts  to  subvert  free  Institutions 
by  Infiltration  and  other  forms  of  interfer- 
ence In  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  nation  In 
the  Americas. 

Agreement  on  the  methods  and  procedures 
of  collective  action  for  hemispheric  security 
against  subversion  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve. 
But  unless  the  drafters  in  Paxtama  accept 
ttaalc  tz-uUis,  agreement  will  be  Impossible. 
These  truths  are  just  as  valid  to  your  coun- 
try as  they  are  to  mine : 

1.  If  we  are  to  be  equal  partners,  there 
must  be  equal  participation  in  the  great  de- 
cisions of  the  hemlq>here — political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  military.  This  means  that 
what  happened  In  Santo  Domingo  should 
not  happen  again.  The  JustlflcaUon  of  the 
unUateral  acUon  by  the  United  SUtes  will 
be  argued  for  sometime,  but  what  Is  Impor- 
tant for  the  future  of  this  partnership  Is  the 
understanding  of  why  the  United  States, 
however  reluctantly,  came  to  believe  that 
Immediate  action  was  Imperative.  The  fact 
U  that  the  United  States  felt  It  acted  to  fill 
a  power  vacuum  Into  which  the  OA8  was 
not  prepared  to  move — in  time.  Rather  than 
debate  the  issues.  It  Is  now  more  constructive 
to  find  nteans  to  deal  with  such  situations 
which  could  occur  In  ttie  future.  Collective 
responalbUity  cuad  collective  action  for  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere  is  the  real  alter- 
native to  unilateral  action. 

3.  Another  basic  and  unfortunate  truth 
In  hemispheric  relations  Is  the  tendency  for 
"differences"  to  degenerate  into  "conflicts." 
In  this  regard,  the  United  States  has,  at  times 
made  the  mistake  of  equatlikg  change  with 
uptieaval.  On  the  other  tiand,  LaUn  Ameri- 
can countries  have  often  been  overly  fearful 
of  making  necessary  or  desirable  adjustments 
to  the  United  States  on  the  grounds  that  any 
adjustment  will  appear  as  concessions  to 
"Tankee  imperialism."  Domestic  politics 
are  used  thereby  as  an  excuse  not  to  iMgo- 
tlate.  The  early  stages  in  the  United  States- 
Panamanian  negotiations  ooncenting  the 
Canal  Zotxe  are  an  exacaple  of  lx>tb  dynamics; 
the  later  soUd  results  show  wltat  is  the  true 
situation. 

The  result  of  this  tendency  Is  a  refusal  to 
face  problems;  a  refusal  to  come  to  grips  with 
real  Issues.  Instead,  whipping  boy*  are  sub- 
stituted for  action.  Latin  Amarlcan  political 
parties  compete  with  one  another  in  the 
vehemence  of  anti-American  slogans.  The 
United  States.  In  tvim,  makes  the  mistake 
of  confusing  opposition  and  assertions  of 
Independence  with  Communist  Influence. 
In  order  to  make  gentilnely  cooperative  prog- 
ress In  this  hemisphere,  all  the  nations  of  the 
liesnl^>hM«  must  stop  lighting  ideological 
bonftres.  Mature  and  responstbls  relations 
require  at  least  the  cessation  of  namecalllng. 


3.  Another  truth  Is  the  ntunber  of  Latin 
American  countries  that  stlU  lack  constitu- 
tional, democratic  governments.  Nine  mili- 
tary coups  have  occurred  In  Latin  America 
since  early  1963.  It  may  be  argued  verv  con- 
vincingly that  not  aU  of  these  takeovers  were 
necessarily  undesirable.  But  It  may  be 
argued  with  equal  persuasiveness  that  how- 
ever transitional  may  be  the  entry  of  the 
military  Into  the  political  affairs  of  some 
Latin  countries.  In  their  totality  these  coups 
are  a  manifestation  of  continued  political 
Instability  which  has  become  Increasingly 
damaging  to  Latin  America's  development 
and  should  therefcve  catise  great  hemispheric 
concern. 

The  quesUon  is  what  can  be  done — a  ques- 
tion which.  Incidentally,  has  taxed  some  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  hemisphere  for  decades. 
Again,  collective  consultation  must  deter- 
mine the  poUcy  whether  to  defer  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  with,  and 
deny  military  and  economic  aid  to,  any 
regime  brought  Into  power  In  a  member 
state  by  the  unconstitutional  overthrow  of 
a  duly-elected,  constitutional,  democratic 
government.  Such  collective  action  can 
bring  about  a  commitment  for  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  government,  for  the 
holding  of  free  elections,  and  for  the  re- 
appUcatlon  of  human  and  clvU  rights  and 
UberUes,  vrithln  a  reasonable  time.  Al- 
though the  OAS  is  constituted  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  such  action,  its  methods  are 
often  cumbersome  and  slow.  It  does  not 
provide  a  sure  procedure  whereby  the  mem- 
bers of  the  OAS,  through  the  mechanism  of 
coordinated  opposition,  could  protect  demo- 
cratic government  from  overliasty,  uncon- 
stitutional takeover  and  assist  In  the  resto- 
ration of  democratic  government  where  It 
has  been  toppled. 

4.  The  economic  development  of  Latin 
America  continues  to  be  a  major  concern  to 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  We  have 
witnessed  during  the  past  4  years  significant 
forward  movement,  progress,  and  change. 
Nevertheless,  progress  toward  true  economic 
Integration  and  the  hannonlzation  of  eco- 
nomic policies  has  not  besn  aattafactory. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  if  the 
momentum  is  not  increased — or  If  It  Is  per- 
mitted to  rxm  down — these  initial  gains  may 
well  be  dissipated  with  the  most  damaging 
consequences  to  the  future  of  freedom  and 
well-being  In  Latin  America.  The  Sjieclal 
Committee  meeting  In  Panama  would  be  well 
advised  to  consider  the  effects  of  this  In 
terms  of  the  political  security  of  the  region. 
This  would  be  the  time  for  all  American 
nations  to  reaffirm  their  opposition  to  both 
Communist  and  ultra-rightist  subversion  or 
efforts  to  seize  power,  to  resifllrm  their  sup- 
port of  democratic  and  progressive  govern- 
ments and  finally  to  reaffirm  their  confidence 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  the  framework 
for  nonviolent,  but  accelerated  social  and 
economic  development.  This  reaffirmation, 
on  the  eve  of  a  revision  of  the  charter,  wi:i 
be  the  first  step  toward  perfecting  and 
strengthening  the  Inter-Amertcan  system.  I 
also  urge  that  additional  steps  be  taken: 

First.  The  representatives  to  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  In 
Washington  should  be  vested  with  authority 
equal  to  tliat  held  by  ambassadors  to  the 
United  Nations.  This  would  allow  the  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Council  to  act  with  great- 
er authority  and  dispatch  without  being 
forced  Into  Inaction  while  they  seek  Instruc- 
tions from  their  respective  capitals; 

Second.  Improved  procedures  for  prompt 
OAS  handling  of  emergencies  should  be 
eatablisbed; 

Third.  A  representative  of  the  OAS  should 
be  posted  as  an  otiaerver  in  each  of  the  capi- 
tals of  the  American  states; 

Fourth.  Serious  efforts  should  l>e  made  to 
bring  Canada  Into  the  Inter-Amertcan  sj^s- 
tem,  to  give  completeness  to  hemispheric 
action  and  to  provide  an  added  measure  of 
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confidence  In  tbe  system.  In  tr&de,  national 
power,  and  world  reepondblUty.  Canada  be- 
longs In  the  inter-Amertcan  system,  which 
la  not  complete  without  It. 

It  should  be  clear  that  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  multilateral  action  In  the  economic, 
social,  military,  and  political  aspects  of  our 
Inter-Amerlcjan  system.  Collective  action  In 
all  of  these  areas  will  be  more  than  the  sum 
of  the  part« — success  In  one  area  will  affect 
other  areas:  but  unanimity  Is  not  a  nec- 
essary precondition;  a  majority  or  a  two- 
thirds  vote  can  do  what  is  needed.  But  col- 
lective action  will  create  a  sense  of  collective 
.••esponslbility  and  lead  to  collective  decision. 
This  is  the  only  sensible  coiurse  for  the 
Americas.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  move 
onto  a  new  and  ever  more  satisfying  level 
of  cooperation  and  alliance  for  dignity,  self- 
determination,  friendship,  true  progress,  and 
peace 

We  shall  await  tbe  proposed  amendments 
to  the  charter  which  will  be  drawn  up  by 
the  Special  Committee  in  Panama.  If  they 
truly  strengthen  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system, 
I  am  confident  they  will  have  tbe  support 
of  every  member  nation  In  tbe  words  of  tbe 
\ct  of  Rio  de  Janeiro : 

"As  the  most  expressive  manifestation  of 
the  will  of  the  American  states  In  that  which 
relates  to  flrta  guarantees  of  peace  and  se- 
curity In  the  hemisphere,  to  the  rule  of  the 
principles  of  law,  both  Internally  and  In 
their  foreign  relations,  and  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  people  of  tbe 
hemisphere." 

Closing    thx    Commdktcation    Gap 

(NoTX. — The  following  are  the  remarlLS  of 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  prepared  for  delivery 
before  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
tt'entlna,  and  released  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
Washington.  March  28,  1966.) 

There  is  much  truth  to  the  claim  of  Latin 
.\mertcans  that  they  are  "not  really  under- 
stood" by  their  neighbors  in  the  north.  And 
there  Is  Just  as  much  truth  to  the  claim  of 
my  countrymen  that  they  are  "not  really 
understood"  by  their  neighbors  to  the  south. 

It  seems  Incongruous  In  this  age  of  space 
miracles,  laser  beams  and  instantaneous, 
transoceanic  conversations  tht^t  this  sort  of 
communications  gap  exists  between  the  peo- 
ple of  North  and  South  America.  But  it 
does. 

Closing  this  gap— this  barrier  to  meanlng- 
f\il  understanding — is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  tasks  we  have  in  strengthening  the 
Inter-Amertcan  system.  In  my  opinion, 
modern  technology  has  given  us  the  means 
to  accomplish  this.  It  is  up  to  the  leaders 
of  both  continents  to  see  to  it  that  it  Is  ac- 
complished. 

For.  even  though  there  has  been  an  In- 
crease in  press  coverage  of  vital  devel- 
opments in  the  Americas  in  recent  years, 
the  North  American  public  certainly 
does  not  have  access  to  the  steady  flow  of 
information  concerning  the  nations  of  South 
America,  their  leaders,  and  their  outstanding 
cultural  achievements.  It  is  especially  evi- 
dent that  most  of  my  countrymen  are  not 
aware  of  the  tremendous  industrial  progress 
that  has  been  made  In  certain  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

.\nd  this  same  situation  seems  to  exist  In 
Latin  America,  where  there  appears  to  be  a 
grave  lack  of  understanding  of  life  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  United  States,  of  the  current 
trends  in  our  social  and  economic  life  and 
particularly  of  US.  policies  and  attitudes  to- 
'vard  Latin  America. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  tendency  In  hem- 
l.'pherlc  relations  for  "differences"  to  degen- 
erate into  "conflicts.**  In  this  regard,  the 
United  States  has.  at  times,  made  the  mis- 
take of  equating  change  with  upheaval.  On 
the  other  hand,  Latin  American  countries 
have  often  been  overly  fearful  of  making 
necesiary    or    desirable    adjustments    to   the 


United  States  on  the  grounds  that  any  ad- 
justment will  appear  as  a  concession  to 
"Yankee  Imperialism."  The  early  stages  In 
United  States-Panamanian  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  Canal  Zone  are  an  example  of 
both  dynamics:  the  later  solid  results  show 
what  Is  the  true  situation. 

In  my  Judgment  there  is  a  way — now 
readily  available — to  help  give  Latin  America 
a  much  more  accurate  picture  of  North  Amer- 
ican life  than  it  now  receives  through  old 
Hollywood  movies  and  television  westerns. 
There  is  a  way  to  help  give  my  countrymen  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  than  is  now  presented  in  old  films 
or  television  commercials. 

As  a  major  contribution  to  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  I  suggest  the  establishment  of 
an  inter-American  television  system,  making 
use  of  the  present  television  facilities  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  but 
utilizing  communications  satellites  for  trans- 
mission between  the  continents. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  would  be  difficult 
and  expensive,  but  it  would  be  worth  the  ef- 
fort, and  moet  Importantly,  it  is  now  tech- 
nologically feasible. 

The  launching  of  the  Telstar  satellite  In 
July  1962.  announced  the  beginning  of  tele- 
vision's space  age.  Since  then,  we  have  seen 
the  wonders  of  Telstar,  Relay,  and  Syncom 
take  hold.  Millions  of  viewers  In  Europe 
witnessed  the  agony  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  November  1063  as  they 
mourned  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Later,  millions  of  my  country- 
men witnessed  the  funeral  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  And  In  this  same  period,  millions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  a  front- 
row  seat  at  the  Olympic  Oames  In  Tokyo  and 
Innsbruck  and  watched  as  Pope  Paul  VI  made 
his  historic  visit  to  New  York  and  the  United 
Nations. 

These  events,  seen  simultaneously  by  peo- 
ples in  many  parts  of  the  world,  certainly 
aided  International  understanding.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  a  similar  satellite  communica- 
tions setup  would  also  increase  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Television  is  available  In  moet  of  Latin 
America's  major  cities,  much  of  It  Is  in  the 
private  sector,  some  of  It  Is  owned  Jointly 
by  governments  and  private  business,  and 
some  by  government  alone.  Last  year  there 
were  over  211  TV  transmitters  in  operation  In 
Latin  America,  and  close  to  9  million  receiv- 
ers were  in  use,  with  an  estimated  audience 
of  almost  40  million. 

The  Early  Bird  satellite  now  In  operation 
Is  usable  only  for  directional  transmission 
between  North  America  and  Europe.  How- 
ever, In  September  or  October  of  this  year, 
two  more  satellites  wUl  be  launched  by  the 
U.S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, mainly  as  a  communications 
support  vehicle  for  the  Apollo  program. 
However,  these  satelUtee  will  cover  com- 
munication between  North  and  South 
America.  They  can  be  made  available  for 
television  although,  until  the  next  genera- 
tion of  satellites  are  launched  at  the  end  of 
1967,  TV  transmission  must  be  shared  with 
telephone  transmission.  However,  even  this 
situation  will  be  Improved  by  the  end  of 
1967,  when  the  so-called  "global  satellites" 
are  to  be  launched.  Then  simultaneous 
television  and  telephone  transmission  will  be 
possible,  meaning  that  by  the  fall  of  1967, 
the  U.S.  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion will  have  in  operation  a  satellite  system 
that  would  make  such  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
television  system  technically  feasible. 

As  you  know,  two  International  agreements 
were  signed  in  August  1964  among  48  na- 
tions including  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  five  Latin  American  nations:  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 
These  agreements  Joined  Comsat  and  the 
communications  entitles  In  other  nations  in 


a  venture  for  a  single  global  sateUlte  sts 

tem.  ' 

But  more  Importantly,  under  these  agree- 
ments, each  participating  coxmtry  shares  In 
financing  and  owning  the  space  segments  in 
the  futvire  global  system.  Of  course  It  also 
Includes  the  current  Early  Bird  satellite 
These  so-called  segments  consist  mainly  of 
the  satellites  themselves,  tracking,  control 
and  related  facilities,  but  not  the  ground  sta- 
tions  that  are  needed  to  receive  communi- 
cation through  the  satellite.  In  turn,  par- 
ticipating countries  benefit  from  revenues 
derived  from  their  ownership  or  Investment 
quota.  The  formal  name  of  the  partner- 
ship established  through  these  agreements  is 
the  International  Telecommunications  Satel- 
lite consortium  or  Intelsat.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  global  system  win 
be  available  to  any  country  which  desires 
to  use  it,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  Is 
a  signatory  to  the  agreements,  by  paying 
a  fee  for  the  use  of  circuits  on  the  satellites. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  the  International 
arrangements  Is  to  Indicate  that  the  Incen- 
tive to  utilize  this  truly  advanced  means  of 
communication  is  right  there.  By  owning 
portions  of  the  system  through  Intelsat, 
the  five  Latin  American  countries  which  are 
already  members  can  within  a  brief  period 
establish  TV  connection  with  each  other  and 
with  the  United  States. 

In  all  this,  there  is  a  buUt-tn  guarantee 
that  each  recipient  nation  will  have  tbe 
option  to  decide  how  and  by  whom  Its 
television  facilities  are  to  be  owned  and 
operated. 

The  critical  element  In  establishing  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  TV  system  would  be  tlie 
construction  of  the  ground  stations  neces- 
sary to  receive  signals  transmitted  by  satel- 
lites. I  am  told  that  within  the  next  2  years. 
Brazil,  Colombia.  Argentina.  Chile  and 
Venezuela  will  definitely  build  such  ground 
stations.  I  understand  that  these  countries 
are  vitally  Interested  In  lulng  the  satel- 
lite system,  not  only  for  telephone  com- 
munications, but  also  for  television. 

The  coet  of  each  of  these  ground  stations 
Is  between  (4.5  and  (6  million.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  once  the  significance  of  such  a 
satellite  system  is  clearly  grasped,  financ- 
ing of  such  ground  stations  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  I  think  it  Is  well  to  note 
that  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank 
Is  already  doing  a  survey  of  existing  com- 
munications facilities  In  Latin  America, 
assessing  the  feasibility  of  g^round  stations 
within  the  capabilities  and  requirements 
of  various  countries.  It  should  be  com- 
pleted In  6  months. 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  set  up  such  a  system.  Let  me 
use  as  an  example  the  five  coimtrles  that 
already  have  expressed  serious  Interest  In 
building  ground  stations.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing these  stations  would  run  about  125 
million.  It  would  cost  another  (8.5  million 
for  the  satellite  and  to  launch  the  missile 
to  put  it  Into  orbit. 

The  cost  of  developing  a  basic  program,  in- 
cluding cultural,  educational,  sports  and  en- 
tertainment programing,  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional (20  million.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  pKwsible  with  an  Investment  of  no  more 
than  »54  million  to  begin  an  Inter-American 
television  system.  The  coet  could  very  easily 
be  shared  between  the  private  sector  and  tlie 
Government  in  the  United  States,  and  simi- 
lar Interests  in  Latin  America. 

Of  course,  all  the  modem  technology  and 
all  tbe  money  In  the  world  wUl  not  be  able 
to  cloee  the  North  and  South  American  com- 
munications gap  1  Inch  without  the  best 
In  programing.  I  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  comnUttee  of  representatives  from  the  five 
LaUn  American  countries  already  Involved 
and  Comsat  In  the  United  States  to  begin 
now  to  develop  the  necewary  program 
Other  Latin  American  countries  would  also 
be  Invited  to  Join. 
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Of  course,  auoh  instantaneous  satellite 
transmission  wtU  be  a  b'  m  to  TV  news  or- 
ganization* on  both  conunenta.  But  there 
is  much  more  that  could  be  done  In  cover- 
ing sporting,  cxiltural,  and  political  event*, 
for  example.  And  why  shotild  Latin  Amer- 
ican statesmen  be  excluded  from  the  tele- 
vision "Town  Meetings  of  the  World"  that 
have  recently  come  Into  vogue,  using  politi- 
cal figure*  of  Europe  and  North  America? 
They  should  not,  of  course,  and  I'm  sure 
they  will  not  when  the  Inter-Amerlcan  tele- 
vision system  is  established. 

And  I  hope  that  the  Committee  I  have  sug- 
gested would  not  forget  to  find  a  place  for 
the  more  specialized  uses  of  satellite  tele- 
vision that  could  be  of  the  greatest  asalst- 
ance  in  breaking  the  communications  bar- 
rier. I  mean,  of  course,  education,  medicine 
and  conferences  of  political,  scientific  and 
business  leaders  of  the  two  continents. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  U,8.  aid  program, 
because  of  competing  priorities,  has  not 
placed  major  emphasis  in  Latin  America  on 
the  development  of  this  commxinicatlons 
media,  which.  In  addition  to  its  value  as  a 
tool  to  increase  understanding  among  o\ir 
peoples,  is  an  excellent  means  to  reduce  adult 
illiteracy,  spread  new  knowledge  among 
farmers,  and  to  become  a  major  educational 
tool.  I  understand  that  we  are  supporting 
the  development  of  educational  TV  In  several 
countries.  Including  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Jamaica  through  AID  and  the  Peace  Oorpe, 
but  only  to  a  limited  degree. 

I  wotild  urge  both  governments  and  pri- 
vate TV  Interests  on  both  continents  to  Join 
this  effort  to  establish  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
television  system. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Timet,  Apr.  1,  1985] 
Action  Plan  Is  Sxt  bt  Latin  Alllaitcx — 23 

Technical   Points   Listio   To  Implucknt 

psooxams 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

BtTXNOs  Aixxs. — The  Inter-Amerlcan  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  policymaking 
body  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  adoprted 
today  an  "Immediate  action  program"  of  23 
points  to  make  the  project  more  effective. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  overcome  weak 
spots  In  execution  discovered  over  tbe  last  S 
years. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  an  Inter-Amer- 
lcan effort  to  accelerate  economic  and  social 
development  of  Latin  America,  was  proposed 
by  President  Kennedy  in  1961.  It  calls  for  a 
mobilization  of  local  and  fiveign  capital  and 
basic  technical  assistance  to  give  this  area 
self -sustained  economic  growth.  The  United 
States  pledged  $20  billion  In  foreign  capital 
for  the  first  decade  of  the  cooperative  effort. 

COVXBS    BROAD    ABKAS 

The  adopted  action  program  is  essentially 
technical.  It  covers  measures  from  increas- 
ing local  taxes  and  savlnga  to  agrarian  re- 
form, export  promotion,  regtonsLl  Integration, 
vocational  training,  and  Improved  health 
services. 

During  the  1-week  conference  reviewing 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  the  midpoint  In 
its  first  decade,  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  positions  have  been  at  odds  on 
trade  cooperation  and  the  forms  taken  by 
aid  provided  by  the  United  States  and  Inter- 
national agenclea. 

The  action  program  refiected  the  standoff 
reached  on  these  issues.  The  United  States 
agreed  only  to  work  for  international  com- 
modity price-stabilizing  agreements,  without 
preferences  for  Latin  America,  and  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  Latin  American  appecds 
that  the  United  States  relax  requirements 
that  dollar  aid  be  used  to  buy  U.S.  goods  and 
services,  a  measure  designed  to  relieve  bal- 
ance-of-paymente  problem*. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  first  time 
a  detailed  checkUst  of  measures  that  each 
participating  country  should  adopt.  In  tb» 


opinion  of  tbe  development  experts  here,  to 
satisfy  Alliance  for  Progress  standards  of 
economic  and  social  growth. 

The  list  Is  to  be  used  by  the  Inter-Atoer- 
Ican  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
In  its  annual  review  of  country  perfortnanoee 
under  the  alliance.  This  serves  as  the  basis 
tor  obtaining  foreign  financing  for  national 
development  programs. 

AOSAKIAir    axrORM    BACKZS 

The  United  States  gave  strong  political 
support  today  to  Latin  American  govern- 
ments trying  to  push  through  agrarian  re- 
form programs  against  the  opposition  of 
conservative  landowners. 

Lincoln  Gordon,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs,  voted  for  a 
resolution  supporting  expropriation  of  large, 
unproductive  estates,  vrlth  the  land  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  email  farmers  and  the  former 
owners  to  get  deferred  payment.  The  reso- 
lution was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  resolution  called  on  each  cotmtry  re- 
quiring agrarian  reform  to  assign  greater 
resources  to  the  program  and  urged  Inter- 
national financing  institutions  to  cooperate 
with  "more  agility"  in  technical  studies  and 
financing  of  agrarian  reform. 

The  United  States  also  succeeded  In  an 
economy  move  to  pare  the  costs  of  the  ex- 
pensive central  bureaucracy  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

By  the  minimum  margin  of  11  votes,  tbe 
delegates  eliminated  4  members  of  the  so- 
called  9  wise  men,  or  panel  of  experts  the 
members,  each  of  whom  receives  an  an- 
nual tax-free  salary  of  •30,000,  evaluate  na- 
tional development  programs  presented  for 
financing  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  annual  budget  for  tbe  panel  has  been 
running  at  close  to  $1  million  a  year.  It  has 
evaluated  nine  national  plans  In  the  last  3 
years.  In  addition  to  doing  other  studies. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3, 18661 

OAS  Talks  End;  Aid  Isstrx  Snaoqkd — Extxnt 
or     U.S.     CoN^aAcruAL     Obligation     Un- 

RESOLVKD 

(By  Henry  Olniger) 

Panama. — A  conference  called  to  draft 
changes  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  ended  today  with  the 
major  question  unresolved. 

The  question  was  how  far  the  United 
States  had  in  effect  a  contractual  obligation 
to  help  Latin  America  economically.  Nine- 
teen Latin  American  countries  pushed 
through  a  sweeping  21-artlcle  document  set- 
ting forth  economic  and  social  norms  that 
they  said  ought  to  govern  relations  In  tbe 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Surprised  by  the  united  Latin  American 
effort  to  tie  the  United  States  down  by  treaty 
to  specific  forms  of  help  In  such  fields  as 
trade  and  credits.  Wa,Bhlngton  belatedly 
produced  a  shorter  and  much  more  general 
document. 

Both  docximents  will  go  to  the  permanent 
Council  of  the  OAS  In  Washington  and  then 
to  the  governments  for  negotiation.  An 
effort  at  reconciling  the  two  posltlona  will 
have  to  be  made  before  the  final  drafting 
session  in  Buenos  Aires  In  July. 

UNTTBD    STATES     WAS     HANDICA1»I»I3> 

The  Latin  American  document  la  recorded 
as  having  been  unanimously  approved,  tbe 
United  States  never  having  had  a  chance  to 
vote  formally  against  It  or  to  abstain. 

The  VS.  delegation  was  further  handi- 
capped by  the  tentative  nature  of  tbe  VS. 
paper,  which,  because  it  was  not  Washing- 
ton's final  position,  had  to  be  presented  a*  a 
working  document  rather  than  as  a  formal 
counterproposal. 

However,  It  was  generally  recognized  that 
Latin  America  would  have  to  do  some  com- 
promising inasmuch  as  no  program  of  eco- 


nomic cooperation  can  be  effective  without 
tbe  support  of  the  United  States.  The  latter 
has  almost  all  the  available  aid  resources  and 
constitutes  the  major  market  for  Latin 
America's  exports  of  primary  products. 

One  Latin  American  delegate  acknowl- 
edged that  you  can't  play  EUimlet  without 
Hamlet. 

But  In  the  view  of  participants  In  the  con- 
ference, a  fundamental  question  was  raised 
Involving  the  obligations  of  richer  nations 
toward  poorer  ones. 

Although  the  United  States  has  come  to 
recognize  a  moral  obligation  to  help,  there 
was  fear  among  some  U.S.  officials  that  the 
Latin  American  attempt  to  make  such  an 
obligation  contractual — In  the  form  of  a 
treaty — might  have  a  reverse  effect. 

In  this  view,  making  VS.  legislators  and 
other  officials  concentrate  their  thinking  on 
treaty  obligations  could  lead  them  to  cut 
back  aid  that  they  might  otherwise  desire 
to  give  as  a  voluntary,  moral  gesture. 

action   on   MrMwmw'   DiBFum 

The  resolution  of  another  Important  issue 
here  was  also  tentative.  The  conference  ap- 
proved nine  additional  articles  to  the  charter 
giving  the  permanent  Council  and  a  special 
peace  committee  some  reeponslblUty  to  help 
resolve  disputes  between  member  states. 
But  some  delegations,  including  that  of  tbe 
United  States  thought  the  step  was  rather 
timid. 

According  to  the  compromise  document 
that  finally  emerged,  parties  to  a  dispute  may 
ask  the  Council  to  tise  Its  good  offices  but 
the  Council  cannot  perform  such  a  function 
unless  all  the  partlee  Involved  agree.  F\ir- 
ther  discussion  was  expected. 

Recommendations  on  structural  changes 
In  tbe  Organization  of  American  States  de- 
signed to  make  it  a  more  effective  and  active 
Instrument  are  expected  to  go  through  with 
little  trouble. 

Under  these  recommendations  tbe  Inter- 
Amertcan  Conference,  which  has  been  meet- 
ing every  5  years  up  to  now.  would  hence- 
forth meet  every  year  as  a  General  Assembly, 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Inter-Amertcan  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Council  would  also 
meet  yearly  at  both  expert  and  ministerial 
levels.  A  Juridical  council  would  be  down- 
graded to  a  consulting  committee. 


[Prom  tbe  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6,  19661 

HXMISPHBUC  Stalematx 

It  was  not  Inappropriate  that  the  Panama 
Conference  called  to  propose  changes  In  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  came  to  a  close  on  April  Pool's  Day. 
Tbe  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social 
Conference  In  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  first 
6  years  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  were 
reviewed  and  proposals  were  made  for  the 
future,  had  ended  the  day  before  the  Pan- 
ama meeting — with  equally  futile  results. 

Both  conferences  brought  Into  the  open 
differences  that  alined  the  Latin  American 
nations  against  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
the  trouble  was  In  tbe  timing  of  the  meet- 
ings. With  the  United  States  so  heavUy  in- 
volved In  Vietnam  this  was.  Indeed,  a  bad 
time  for  the  Latin  Americana  to  be  asking 
financial,  trade,  and  tariff  concessions  from 
tbe  United  States. 

Congress  Is  In  no  mood  to  make  conces- 
sions at  a  time  when  It  Is  cutting  down 
on  foreign  aid  and  when  American  Industry 
Is  being  asked  to  reduce  expenditures  abroad 
and  to  work  for  a  cut  In  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  Politically,  too.  It  was  a  bad 
time  for  the  United  States  to  seek  to 
strengthen  the  OAS  Council's  powers. 

The  OAS  Charter  Is  a  treaty,  and  any 
amendments  would  need  congressional  rati- 
fication. The  United  States  was  ready  to 
discuss  prop>oeal8  to  revise  the  charter  when 
the  hemispheric  Foreign  Ministers  held  an- 
other conference  In  Buenos  Aire*  next  July, 
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b<:c  .t  erui.r.Iy  did  not  want  to  be  pinned 
d'  K-n  m  idfaooe  to  commitments  cm  trsda. 
tar!7s.  and  credlta.  Ttxe  Latin  AmarteaiM, 
r  ir  t:\eir  p^rt.  had  no  Intention  ot  agreeing 
peac«malc; :;;;  and  ontl-Communiat  pro- 
r-  ."His  -.h  It  vould  glre  extended  powers  to 
ar.  oAS  c.uncli  and  Secretary  Oeneral 
■>      <.:..'  i  Washington.     It  Is  too  soon 

af(?r  the  A:;.prlcan  Intervention  In  the  Do- 
rr..i;ican  Republic  for  that. 

I"he  resuius  were  stalemate — an  "Act  of 
P  r.  iz:.  I  •-at  embodlae  the  contrasting 
■.  -i^  aid  henoe  cancels  Iteelf  out.  and  a 
f  i;;uf  lo  a^Tfe  on  Alliance  for  Progress  poU- 
c;es    ;n    *.'-,e        r, '3rence  In   Buenos   Aires. 

'"i-ies.s  ti.e  g  ID  ':rtween  the  United  Statee 
and  the  I  '.tir;  .\xir\''r:~aji  countries  Is  nar- 
I  .  v»-.!  -.uick^v  i:  *rj  .Id  be  better  to  post- 
por  •  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  scbed- 
ui>^  for  July. 

t7  3    TaADS  CrsBs  PauaTXATS  Lathco — Dklx- 

OATXa  AT  AlXIANCC  TaULB  COMPLAIN   ABOUT 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

B^-r.^  's  AiBEs — A  United  Statea-Latln 
.American  stalemate  oyer  trade  policy  has 
Introduced  a  note  of  frustration  here  into  a 
meeting  reviewing  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
on  Its  flfth  anniversary. 

"We  have  doubta  about  the  rigor  with 
which  the  Johnson  administration  will  carry 
forward  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program." 
said  the  delegate  of  an  Important  tAtln 
AmfTl'-ir.  -"i.intry.  expressing  prlrately  a 
w;  ip^pr"'.  1    i^.ood. 

Linco.n  Ciordon,  Aaitetant  Secretary  of 
.''tate  for  Intpr-Amutauk  Affairs,  told  the 
m  ir.sterri  of  economy  or  planning  of  19 
Lntin  American  countries  that  United  States 
b-nnce-of-payments  problems,  aggravated 
hv  thf  Vietnamese  war.  prevented  more  Ub- 
r--\:  f'lrelKn  aid  pollclee. 

A:nerican  delegates  said  their  na- 
ti  :;h  rl"  elopment  programs  were  being  ee- 
r-'i'if.v  hampered  by  the  United  States,  the 
mi)r>r  flnancler  of  the  Alliance.  It  has 
promised  to  Increase  the  flow  of  funds  to 
I  ;\'.!ti  America  for  development,  but  this 
?u»8  way  to  the  Interest  of  Colorado  beet 
'leir  producers  or  Texas  cotton  planters 
«  .'i<>n  It  comes  down  to  trade  caaea,"  said  a 
trnii*  expert. 

COMPI^INTS   AGAINST  rCTlOPI 

lAttn  Americana  direct  the  same  com- 
plaints against  protectionism  by  Britain 
and  the  European  Common  Market,  with  the 
aeernv  in  .>  that  these  countries  maintain 
pr"f»-»r,t  fti  t-«de  pcdldes  for  the  purchase 
of     ^r  Ti   ■«.:     product*    from     their    former 

B-  •  ■^<.-m  -''•■-♦rles  are  not  members  of 
tn-  «,"  ^r~-  '  r  'Ogress,  the  Inter- American 
p-  e-->.rv.  »c  .-ipffU  up  Latin  American  eoo- 
:  rr."  i-d  social  development.  The  United 
?-^-»-  >  v^  sniaranteed  the  Latin  American 
„.,,-„.,,„,  ,y,„.  f3Q  billion  In  foreign,  public. 
anrl  ---'■  i-p  -npltal  win  be  available  for  devel- 
rrrr.-nt  during  the  first  decade  of  this  pro- 
jr-Tn    b'.it  not  preferences  In  trade. 

'Is-*:  :^  the  flfth  anniversary  earlier  this 
rr-  >•  ••-  PresfrJent  Johnson  predicted  grow- 
\:  i,  :r  --or  •  •  and  unity  in  the  Americas  In 
t- .  --T-  ^  ;."-r?. 

The  rmted  States  has  kept  pace  with  Its 
pledge  In  public  loans,  which  have  rtsen  to 
an  annual  rate  of  tl  billion  compared  with 
one-third  that  level  In  the  198V-80  period. 
The  flow  of  direct  aid  disbursements  la  now 
running  at  »250  million  a  year,  with  an 
equivalent  amount  from  the  U.S.- financed 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

noerwct*  aas  cxx>aBXB 
B:t     Latto-Aiaertcaa    aal^gates.    quoting 
tit  Afts.  th4t  show  a  r«Utlv«  daetlne  in  «x- 
p  >rt«    I.     ih»    OBItod  States  ooonpared   with 

«ii»,  \'>  til-  '18.  market  tr^m  nu.f.T  areas. 
s'.  'i.e  pr  .-spects  of  Uip  ^i . -..-^rice  for 
Prv><rr.s»    nrp      loudcd    for    tee    .-lext    5    years 


by  a  threat  of  declining  focelgn-eaetaange 
Income. 

They  say  Latin  Amerle*  aa  a  whole  is 
paying  out  nearly  aa  much  In  foreign-debt 
service  and  Interest  aa  it  is  receiving  In  for- 
eign aid  and  that  "a  vigorous  increase  In 
exports"  Is  the  best  level  for  sustained 
development. 

Likewise,  some  countries  complain  that 
they  have  Introduced  politically  difficult  tax, 
administrative  and  budgetary  reforms  as  the 
basis  for  comprehensive  development  pro- 
grams without  receiving  the  aid  they 
expected. 

The  delegates  tried  today  to  specify  prior- 
ity areas  of  Investment  during  the  next  year. 
Proposals  for  expanded  programs  In  educa- 
tion and  health  Investment  are  among  the 
proposed  areas. 

Mr.  DOMINICKL  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  doing  his  usual 
thorough.  Imaginative,  detailed  Job.  It 
is  not  often  that  someone  who  returns 
from  abroad  makes  such  a  report  to 
Congress  and  offers  such  specific  sugges- 
tions for  our  consideration.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  the  suggestion  he 
has  made  and  upon  the  obvious  amount 
of  study  he  has  devoted  to  It. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  STATE  OP  UTAH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S. 265. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEaJT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S,  265)  to  authorize  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of 
Utah  based  upon  fair  market  value, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  2 
and  3  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  convey  to  the  State  of  Utah  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  lands  formerly  covered  by  the 
waters  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake  which  are  within 
the  meander  Une  of  said  lake  as  determined 
by  public  land  surveys  heretofore  made  and 
by  such  additional  surveys,  to  be  made  here- 
after. AS  are  necessary  to  dose  said  line,  or 
in  and  to  such  part  of  said  lands  as  the  State 
may  elect.  The  conveyance  herein  directed 
ahali  be  absolute  and  ahaU  take  effect  Imme- 
dlately  iff)on  execution  of  the  Instrument  of 
conveyance  by  the  Secretary  but  the  Secre- 
tary may,  at  any  time  thereafter,  accept  a 
relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
State's  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to  any 
or  all  of  the  land  conveyed. 

Ssc,  a.  It  shall  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  conveyance  otherwise  directed  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  that  the  State  of 
Utah,  acting  by  or  purB%>aBt  to  an  express 
Act  of  tto  leglsUture — 

(al  undert,akes  to  pay  to  the  United  States. 
If  It  is  judicially  detemtined  that  the  Unltad 
States  now  has  any  right,  title,  or  interest  In 
and  to  any  or  all  of  tba  laxtda  to  be  conveyed. 
90  per  centum  of  tlie  fair  mattet  value,  as  of 
the  date  of  conveyance,  of  Um  right,  title,  and 
interest  ooaveyed  and  not  thereafter  rclln- 
quiabed.  such  value  to  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior and  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  per- 
sons authorized  to  act  on  their  bahalf,  inso- 
far as  such  agreement  is  poeslble.  or  by  the 
court.  If  and  to  the  extent  that  such  agree- 
Bient  Is  not  possible; 

(b)  disclaims  any  right,  UUe,  or  Interest  or 
claim  of  right,  UUe,  or  interest  in  and  to  the 
lands  held  by  the  United  States  within  or 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Bear  River 
Migratory  Bird  Refuge  and  the  Weber  Basin 
Federal  reclamation  project; 

<o)  disclaims  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  or 
any  claim  of  right,  title,  or  interest  in  and 
to  lands  which  are  not  conveyed  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  or  which  are 
reUnqulshed  In  accordance  therewith, 
whether  inside  or  outside  the  meander  line 
hereinbefore  described,  and  which  may  here- 
tofore have  t>een  covered  by  the  water*  of 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  or  may  hereafter  become 
covered  by  those  waters:  Provided,  That  this 
disclaimer  shall  not  t>e  held  to  extend  to 
any  lands  which  have  heretofore  been,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  acquired  by  the  State  or 
any  of  its  poUtlcal  subdivisions  from  the 
United  Statee  pursuant  to  sectloiu  6,  7,  8, 
and  la  of  the  Act  of  July  16.  1884  (38  Stat 
109),  or  from  the  United  States  or  any  other 
party  holding  lawful  title  thereto  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  exchange,  foreclosure,  or 
condemnation ; 

(d)  agraea  that  all  rights  of  the  State 
under  any  laiiae,  license,  permit,  or  contract 
of  sale  by  it  pertaining  to  land  which  It  does 
not  elect  to  have  conveyed  to  it  or  which  It 
relinquishes  shall  fiass  to  the  United  States 
and  that  it  will  account  for  aU  rents,  royal- 
ties, and  profits  hereafter  received  by  it  from 
such  leases,  licenses,  permits,  or  contracts  of 
sale  and.  further,  that  If  It  Is  judicially  deter- 
mined that  the  United  States  now  has  right, 
title,  or  Interest  In  and  to  some  or  all  of  the 
lauds  conveyed  to  the  State,  the  rights  of  tbe 
State  under  any  lease,  license,  permit,  or 
contract  of  sale  pertaining  to  oU  and  gas  in 
the  lands  with  respect  to  which  It  has  been 
so  determined  shall  pass  to  the  United  States 
and  that  it  will  account  to  the  United  States 
lor  all  rents,  royalties,  and  profits  hereafter 
received  by  It  from  such  leases,  licenses,  per- 
mits, and  contracts  of  sale;  and 

(e)  consents  to  and  accepts  all  provisions 
oX  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  directed  by  the  Drst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  contain  an  ezpresg 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  oil 
and  gas  In  the  lands  conveyed,  together  with 
the  right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  extract,  and 
remove  the  same  aind  to  permit  others  so  to 
do  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Said  reservation,  however,  shall 
cease  to  be  of  any  force  or  effect  with  respect 
to  any  lands  In  and  to  which  It  Is  judicially 
determined,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  right,  title,  or 
Interest.  If  it  Is  judicially  determined  that 
tbe  United  States  has  no  right.  tlUe,  or 
interest  in  or  to  some  or  all  of  the  lands  In 
question,  the  rights  of  the  United  SUtes 
luxier  any  lease  that  may  theretofore  have 
been  granted  under  said  mineral  leasing  laws 
with  reapect  to  those  lands  shall  pass  to  the 
State  of  Utah  and  there  shall  be  paid  to  said 
State  90  per  centum  of  all  moneys  hereafter 
paid  to  tbe  United  States  under  such  leases 
minus  whatever  portion  thereof  has  other- 
wise been  paid  to  the  State  in  accordance 
with  existing  law.  Every  lease,  licenae,  or 
permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  provisions  designed 
to  assure  as  full  use  as  possible  of  tbe  lands 
involved  by  tbe  State,  Its  grantees,  leasees, 
and  permittees. 

Sac.  4.  In  order  to  secure  an  expeditious 
judicial  determination  of  issues  In  contro- 
versy which  arise  under  sactions  3  and  3  of 
this  Act  and  itepend  upon  a  Uke  determina- 
tion of  the  controversy  between  the  Unlt«<l 
SUtea  and  the  State  of  Utah  concerning  tbe 
present  right.  tlUe,  and  interest  of  the  United 
StaUa  or  tbe  State  In  and  to  tbe  lands  con- 
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veyed  or  to  be  conveyed  to,  and  not  relin- 
quished by,  the  State  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  directed  to  institute 
suit  against  the  State  in  stich  manner  and 
before  such  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises  as  will  serve  to  secure  a  determina- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  issues  and  of  matters 
related  thereto.  If  such  auit  Is  hot  com- 
menced on  or  before  the  ninetieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  conveyance  directed  to  be  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  to  be  made  a  party 
defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  State 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  having  Juris- 
diction In  the  premises  and  designed  to 
secure  a  determination  of  the  aforesaid  Issues 
and  matters  related  thereto  Is  hereby  given. 
Sac.  6.  (a)  If  the  State  of  Utah  elects  to 
have  conveyed  to  it  all  of  the  lands  within 
the  meander  line  described  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  complete  the  existing  survey  there- 
of as  rapidly  as  possible  by  closing  the 
meander  line  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  following,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
the  level  of  Great  Salt  Lake  as  It  was  in  1855. 
II  the  State  elects  to  have  conveyed  to  it  less 
than  all  the  lands  within  said  meander  line 
or  relinquishes  some  of  the  lands  conveyed 
to  It.  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  to  such 
surveys  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  circum- 
stances. In  either  event,  he  Is  authorized  to 
accept  such  donations  as  the  State  may 
tender  In  order  to  expedite  the  work  Involved. 

(b)  In  order  to  simplify  administration  by 
the  State  of  lands  conveyed  to,  and  not  re- 
linquished by  It,  and  by  the  United  States 
of  lands  retained  by,  or  relinquished  to,  it 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  adjust.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  agreenient  with  the  State  as  he  may 
enter  Into,  the  boundary  between  Utah's 
lands  and  the  United  States  lands  to  con- 
form to  section,  half-seotlon,  or  quarter- 
section  lines,  the  United  States  holding  the 
whole  of  any  section,  half  section,  or  quar- 
ter section,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  which 
half  or  more  than  half  tbe  acreage  would. 
In  any  event,  be  Its  and  tbe  State  holding  the 
whole  of  any  section,  half  aectlon  or  qtiarter 
section,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  more 
than  half  the  acreage  would  otherwise  be  its. 

(c)  As  full  or  partial  payment  by  the  State 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  accept  a  grant  of  Interests  In 
lands  or  mineral  rights  (including  lands  and 
mineral  rights  beneath  the  bed  of  Great  Salt 
Lake)  which  the  State  own*  or  a  relinquish- 
ment by  the  State  of  lawful  land  selection 
rights  which  It  has  not  yet  exercised  If.  in 
his  Judgment,  the  acceptance  of  such  grants 
or  relinquishments  will  be  beneficial  and  use- 
ful to  the  United  States.  Each  such  grant 
or  relinquishment.  If  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  taken  at  not  more  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  Interests  conveyed 
or  relinquished. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  conveyance  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Utah  under  this  Act 
and  no  election  by  the  State  to  have  con- 
veyed to  it  less  than  all  tbe  lands  descrlt>ed 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  and  no  relin- 
quishment by  the  State  of  any  lands  which 
are  conveyed  to  it  under  this  Act  shall  affect 
or  prejudice.  In  any  way  whatsoever,  lawful 
claims  or  valid  existing  rights,  titles,  or  in- 
terests of  any  third  party  in  and  to  the  lands 
affected  by  that  conveyance,  election,  or  re- 
linquishment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
honor  and  carry  out  tbe  terms  of  any  lease, 
license,  permit,  or  contract-  of  sale  hereto- 
fore made  by  the  Stattj  of  Utah  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  laws  which  pass  to  the  United 
Statee  under  section  2,  subaectlon  (d)  of  this 
Act,  and  the  State  of  Utah  shall  honor  and 
carry  out  the  terms  of  any  lease,  license,  or 
permit  of  tbe  United  States  granted  In  ac- 


cordance with  tta  laws  wblcb  paaa  to  tbe 
State  luider  aectlon  3  ot  this  Act. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  State  of  Utah  of  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  lands  within  the 
meander  line  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  for  the 
Judicial  settlement  of  a  controversy  re- 
specting the  same,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate, 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Allott 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


A  PROPER  BALANCE  BETWEEN  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  NEWS  COVERAGE 
AND  ENTERTAINMENT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr,  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Space  Committee,  I  have  a  very  deep 
interest  in  our  space  program  and  I  fol- 
low it  very  closely.  In  that  interest  I 
am  concerned  for  the  saifety  of  the  as- 
tronauts on  every  manned  flight. 

Over  a  decade  ago  it  was  my  personal 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  the  late 
Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Fred  Friendly 
in  several  of  their  programs  of  their  dis- 
tinguished "See  It  Now"  series  as  they 
filmed  several  of  the  Interviews  I  had 
with  leaders  of  various  nations  through- 
out the  world.  Their  "See  It  Now"  series 
has  never  been  equaled  as  a  public  serv- 
ice program. 

Consequently,  I  vigorously  applauded 
Fred  Friendly's  protest  resignation  and 
his  eloquent  plea  for  a  greater  sense  of 
public  service  on  the  part  of  the  net- 
works and  less  subservience  to  commer- 
cialism. 

Now,  I  am  no  devotee  or  tan  of  "The 
Batman" — but  I  do  think  that  the  net- 
works can  reach  a  point  of  overcover- 
age  of  news  events  and  can  carry  the 
crusade  of  public  service  over  entertain- 
ment to  an  extreme  that  is  neither  sen- 
sible nor  justified  nor  serving  a  really 
constructive  purpose. 

Such  was  the  case,  In  my  (pinion.  In 
the  overcoverage  of  the  Gemini  8  re- 
covery. Admitted  that  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the  astronauts 
in  the  crisis  that  developed,  nevertheless 
the  networks  went  too  far  in  their  over- 
coverage.  The  networks  wisely  and  eas- 
ily, and  with  propriety  and  proper  con- 
cern, could  have  given  the  viewing  audi- 
ence constant  reports  through  the  white 
subliminal  bulletin  tapes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  screen,  such  as  they  have  used  in 
giving  election  returns  without  cutting 
Into  the  regular  programs.  They  could 
have  done  this  and  when  the  safety — 
or  forbid,  tragedy — had  been  established, 
they  could  have  broken  Into  the  pro- 
gram and  still  provided  Just  as  much 
conscientious  and  concerned  news  serv- 
ice as  they  did  in  the  uninterrupted,  end- 
less drone  that  their  overcoverage  did 
produce. 


I  had  no  desire  to  see  "Batman"  and 
I  admire  and  And  most  interesting  the 
distinguished  news  teams  of  the  net- 
works, but  enough  is  enough  whether 
it  is  a  politician  talking  too  long  on  tele- 
vision— or  elsewhere — or  a  distinguished 
news  analyst  being  placed  in  the  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  position  of  having 
run  out  of  some  tiling  Interesting  to  say. 
having  run  out  of  interesting  material, 
and  having  to  resort  to  what  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  TV  filibuster. 

Not  only  is  this  an  imposition  on  the 
viewers.  It  is  no  less  an  imposition  on 
the  analyst-commentators. 

It  Is  time  for  the  networks  to  grow 
up  on  tills  subject  of  the  proper  balance 
between  public  service  news  coverage  and 
entertainmrait — to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  overdoing  either  crass  commercialism 
or  public  service  news  that  loses  Its  pur- 
pose and  Interest  after  a  certain  point. 

Nor  Is  the  overcoverage  of  the  Gemini 
8  spectacular  easily  justified  by  a  con- 
demnation of  the  "Batman"  TV  fans  and 
the  characterization  of  low  mentality  as- 
signed to  them.  Frankly,  I  do  not  admire 
their  choice — but  they  are  entitled  to 
their  preference  without  being  con- 
demned and  used  as  whipping  boys  to 
Justify  such  overcoverage. 

With  his  usual  delightful  sense  of  hu- 
mor, columnist  Don  Maclean  excellently 
evaluated  this  matter  in  his  April  4,  1966, 
column  In  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  tills  body  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(By  Don  Maclean) 

After  "Batman"  TV  fans  complained  to 
the  network  and  the  Federal  Conununlca- 
tlons  Commission  when  the  show  was  Inter- 
rupted for  coverage  of  the  Gemini  8  recovery, 
some  folks  said  these  were  shallow-minded 
cltleens  who  would  rather  watch  fantasy 
than  "real-life"  drama.  Maybe.  But  there's 
no  denying  that  TV  newsmen.  unUke  other 
performers,  lack  instinct  about  how  to  "get 
off"  when  they  have  nothing  to  say.  For 
instance,  during  a  30-mlnute  wait  for  word 
from  the  recovery  aires.  NBC's  Frank  McGee 
and  David  Brlnkley  filled  In  with  a  gripping 
discussion  about  the  model  planes  being  used 
to  demonstrate  the  rescue. 

•'Gee.  Prank,  is  a  0-64  a  high-wing  plane?" 
"I  don't  know,  David,  maybe  we're  using  the 
wrong  models."  It  went  on  and  on.  Mean- 
while, some  of  us  could  have  been  watching 
the  Bob  Hope  Show,  as  originally  scheduled. 
While  not  high  drama,  it  certainly  cuts  model 
airplane  news.  The  live  coverage  could  have 
gone  off  when  there  was  nothing  to  report 
and  returned  when  there  was.  Altho  they 
tried  that  when  L.BJ  had  a  cold.  All  night 
the  networks  int^n4>ted  shows  In  this  man- 
ner :  "Stand  by.  please,  for  this  bulletin  from 
our  newsro<xn  •  •  •  there  is  nothing  new  to 
report  at  this  Ume  •  •  •  now,  back  to  our 
regularly   scheduled   program."  •   •   • 


VIETCONG  FORMULA 
Mr.  MONTOYA.    Mr.  President,  it  Is 

the  opinion  of   the  Washington   Daily 

News  that ; 

In  no  war  has  there  been  such  a  cold  and 

calculated   campaign   of   murdering   clvUian 

officials  as  that  of  tbe  Communist  Vletcong 

In  South  Vietnam. 
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The  paper  points  out : 

Ii  the  la*t  2  ycar«  the  Vletcong  have 
murdfT«l  between  660  and  700  loc«l  officials 
ai.d  kidnaped  another  1,SOO  More  than 
3  XW  other  -tvUlana — niany  of  them  mem- 
bers  r>f   famii  S6   of   offlclala — also  have   been 

It  adds: 

The  Vletcong  formula  Is  simple — kin  tboae 
In  important  public  Jobs. 

This  Aditonal  furnishes  more  Informa- 
tif  n  on  the  natu-e  of  the  enemy,  and  I 
a-K  unanhT.'  us  onsent  to  have  the  »r- 
lic.e  ;^n;..'  ;  n\  \.i^^  Record. 

Therf  being  no  objection,  the  edl- 
tortai  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
FtE'~oRD  as  follows: 

VtZTCOira    FOBSCXTLA^ — MmtOBB 

Th«^  have  been  many  atrocitlee  in  every 

u~.- 

Bu-,  \T\  no  war  haa  there  been  such  a  ooid 
and  caculated  campaign  of  murdering  civil- 
ian it^cuk.i  aa  that  oi  the  Conunualat  Vlet- 
cur-g  In  South  Vletnajn. 

An  atrocity  Juat  reported  from  Saigon  by 
5<-  rlppg-Howard's  Wal  Frledenberg  la  typical. 

I".  P»hruary  Vice  President  HtrxprntiT 
v..^t«^  a  "mociel  village"  on  the  outaklrta  of 
Hal?"n  The  tHlagn  ■■■miiI  Tan  Phu, 
which  mtvjns  "Wew  Prosperity"— 1»  an  ex- 
anr    '  .-it    South    Vietnam    and    the 

Ur.;t«'d  otaus  are  trying  to  do  to  rebuild  and 
uji.Jy  '.i\e  rountry. 

Bui  Vie'.cong  terrorists  have  now  come  In 
and  n.urdered  the  village  finance  dBcer  and 
the  chief  of  one  of  the  Ave  hamlets  that 
rr.Tke  up  "he  village. 

I:i  the  laat  3  years  the  Vletoong  haTe  mur- 
dered between  WO  aad  TOO  local  officials 
and  kidnaped  another  1,600.  More  than 
3  iXAj  ther  civUlana — nMny  of  them  nvembers 
o:  rami.iQs  of  offlclaia — also  have  been  killed. 

T\.i-'f  hwe  net  been  murders  of  passion — 
eve-  '.  r^.enge.  They  have  been  committed 
cls'.i'^eri  •'■■.'  \n  keep  South  Vietnam  from 
achlevlne  'h<"  stability  that  can  oome  only  on 
a  f'-rtindat  m  "f  local  ^vemment.  The 
V1et<~OTig  formu!*  Is  simple — kill  thoiM  In 
important    t>>it>.<. :•    J-jbe. 

ThtT«e  whn  vould  have  ue  pull  out  of  the 
poimtry  '^in  the  grounds  that  the  Saigon 
5"T<Tp.Tn«-:.t  rant  organise  the  country  and 
gf*  the  suprK-irt  of  Its  oiwn  people  sho\ild 
c<  .-isld^r  why  this  Is  so  difficult. 

.\rid  'hose  who  bleed  over  bxn'ning  or  using 
chemicals  to  destroy  rice  crops  to  keep  them 
from  falling  into  Vletcong  hands  should 
weli?h  that  "atrocity**  against  the  hundreds 
of  en!  d -blooded  murders  of  clTlllan  officials. 


TRIBUTE  TO  Li  SI. IE  L    BIPFLE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tht^  Rxcoax)  an  editorial,  published  in 
the  WiushinKtoa  Poat.  in  tribute  to  the 
laie  Leshe  L,  Biffle.  former  Secretary  of 
th*>  Spnat.e 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
a.-,  f  :jHo'*'s  . 

LCSI.IX  L.  Bamx 

During  his  44  years  of  service  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  TTB.  Senate,  ending  with  hla 
tenure  aa  S«<^^et.a^v  of  the  Sanate  in  1963. 
Leslie  L  B1!T!<>  was  the  very  Ideal  of  a  legia- 
l.f.ve  funcUraiary.  Hia  Infinite  attention  to 
a.;  the  details  of  the  legtalatlre  proeeea 
fr>'^-;  <  .  -•  f<i^:-:f  senatorial  "empiloyers"  from 
du'.f--!  \:\'.  ■^sponsibllltles  that  otherwise 
w  '.:i  h.r-e  Impinged  upon  their  responal- 
bi;;-y  r  r  pol'.ry  He  was  the  sort  of  Inde- 
fatigable, tlreleat.  setf-effactng  detail  man 
that  every  official  searches  for  and  that  few 
find. 


Polities  was  hla  Ufa.  The  sen  of  an  ottoe- 
holder,  he  waa  brought  up  to  understand 
public  aSairs  and  to  enjoy  them  from  early 
youth.  He  waa  always  the  faithful  adjutant, 
but  he  waa  not  without  political  instinct  and 
purpoaea  of  hia  own  Hla  relatlnnahlpa  with 
Senator  Joseph  Robinson  were  close  and  his 
rapport  with  Prealdent  Truman  was  complete. 

The  bualneea  of  Congress  could  not  go 
forward  without  such  public  servants.  They 
are  often  relatively  unknown  to  most  citi- 
zens, but  the  mark  of  their  personality 
nevertheless  Is  on  countless  pleeee  of  legis- 
lation that  never  would  oome  to  pass  without 
their  largely  anonymous  eon trl buttons  to 
cocgraaalonal  deliberation.  Leslie  L.  Blffie, 
on  hla  own  merit  and  as  the  personification 
of  loyal  legislative  aarvante  like  him,  deservea 
the  tribute  of  hla  countrymen. 


THE  KETTLE  BOILfi  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
a  major  obstacle  to  bringing  about  an 
armistice  and  a  cease-fire  is  and  has 
been  the  refusal  of  warlike  oflDclals  high 
In  the  Johnson  administration  such  as 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  agree 
to  negotiate  directly  w-ith  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  Is  and  has  been 
for  years  the  political  arm  of  the  Vlet- 
cong. In  fact,  the  Vietnamese  fighting 
for  the  liberation  of  their  native  land 
were  first  called  tlie  Viet  Mlnh,  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  was  the  pol- 
itical arm  of  the  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
fighting  against  French  colonialism. 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  which 
Is  headed  by  a  Saigon  lawyer  who  is  not 
a  Communist,  presently  controls  proba- 
bly three-fourths  of  the  land  area  of 
South  Vietnam.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  American  Armed  Forces  who  have 
succeeded  the  French  in  trying  to  main- 
tain a  militarist  regime  In  that  part  of 
Vietnam  south  of  the  17th  parallel  are 
the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  and  with 
devastating  air  power  capability  have 
engaged  in  the  most  destructive  bomb- 
ing the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
Vletcong  forces  are  the  major  adversary 
against  which  our  forces  are  fighting. 
Of  course.  Vletcong  delegates  must  par- 
ticipate in  any  conference  if  peace  is  to 
be  restored  to  Vietnam. 

How  can  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  defend 
a  viewpoint  that  we  will  not  negotiate 
directly  with  the  National  Liberation 
FYont  or  Vletcong?  He  has  made  the 
amazing  statement  that  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment represents  the  Vletcong,  and  he 
talks  glibly  about  aggression  from  the' 
north.  He  ignores  the  historical  fact 
thAt  there  is  no  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Geneva  accords  recognized 
this.  It  Is  clearly  stated  in  that  agree- 
ment which  the  United  States  through 
John  Foster  Dulles  approved: 

The  mlUtary  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  la  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

At  the  present  time  and  for  same 
months  past  our  CIA  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  been  carrying  on  se- 
cret negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Liberation  Pnmt.  The  purpose 
is  to  secure  the  release  of  Gustav  C. 
Hertz,  an  American  civilian  ofBdal  in 
Vietnam  and  a  Vletcong  prisoner. 
Their  offer  is  to  return  a  captured  Vlet- 
cong terrorist  for  the  release  of  Gustav 


C.  Hertz.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  State  De- 
partment and  CIA  oflSclals  did  not  seek 
the  release  of  Hertz  by  approaching  the 
Hanoi  government  directly  through  an 
intermediary  such  as  Algeria.  They 
went  direct  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  itself.  This  gives  a  lie  to  the  claim 
repeatedly  made  that  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  is  simply  a  puppet  of  Hanoi 
It  reveals  that  CIA  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  do  In  fact  admit  what  ofll- 
cials  in  Asiatic  nations  have  been  saying 
all  along — that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  is  essentially  Independent  of 
Hanoi. 

TTie  noted  French  historian.  Ptilllppe 
Dcvlllers,  a  director  of  the  National  Polit- 
ical Science  Foundation  of  Paris,  has 
stated  repeatedly  that  the  Vletcong  are 
waging  a  civil  revolt  against  what  they 
regard  as  an  oppressive  landowners'  re- 
gime and  militarists'  dictatorship  from 
Saigon.  Professor  Devillers  was  a  former 
correspondent  in  French  Indochina  for 
Le  Monde.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Vietriam — "North  Vietnam  Today." 
He  states  that  xinfortunately  American 
leaders  pretend  to  regard  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  as  two  separate  na- 
tions when,  in  fact,  the  people  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam  are  one  people.  Very 
definitely  he  repeatedly  states  the  fact 
that  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  is  a 
civil  war.  It  Is  not  an  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam  or  China.  Furthermore, 
the  facts  are  that  tiiere  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  China  has  even  one  mili- 
tary advisor  with  the  Vletcong  forces 
anywhere  in  South  Vietnam.  Professor 
Devillers  has  stated  repeatedly  that  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  statements  as  to  military 
aid  coming  Into  the  southern  pari  of 
Vietnam  from  Hanoi  is  much  less  than 
claimed. 

The  Washington  Post  published  an  edi- 
torial, "The  KetUe  Bolls  in  Vietnam," 
which  I  ask  by  unanimous  consent  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  and  inserted 
in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Kxttlk  Bon.a  in  VncTNaif 

The  threat  of  civil  war  within  a  cIvU  war 
In  Vietnam  has  been  averted,  but  only  for  the 
present.  Hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Internal  crisis  now  lies  In  the  summoning  as 
soon  as  possible  of  a  convention,  or  "assembly 
of  leaders"  who  can  agree  on  a  more  repre- 
sentative regime. 

MarshsU  Ky  had  to  back  down  at  Da  Nang. 
and  he  has  lo«t  face.  There  Is  nothing  more 
damaging  in  an  oriental  country.  It  prob- 
ably means  that  his  days  as  a  premier  are 
numbered.  The  problem  Is  to  make  the 
transition  peacefully  and  to  end  up  with  a 
government  that  wUl  have  popular  support. 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  in  process 
of  extricating  itself  from  the  commitment 
that  President  Johnson  rashly  made  to  Pre- 
mier Ky  at  Honolulu  In  February.  There  is 
no  need  for  the  United  States  to  sink  or  swim 
with  any  particular  government  leader  or 
group   in  Saigon. 

The  United  States  haa  invested  such  huge 
stakes  in  the  Vietnam  war  that  It  mtist  oper- 
ate as  much  as  poeslble  apart  from  Internal 
Vletnameee  politics  and  squabbles.  In  the 
present  crlals,  Marshal  Ky  came  close  to  drag- 
ging the  Americana  into  hU  factional  con- 
flict. His  troops  were  flown  to  Da  Nang  in 
US.  Ah-  Force  transport  planes.  The  antl- 
Amertcan  manifestations  of  recent  days  have 
taken  on  an  ominous  tone. 


' 


However,  the  war  cannot  be  fought  In  a 
political  vacuum.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
U  South  Vietnam  is  to  have  a  government 
acceptable  to  Buddhist,  Catholic,  student, 
military,  and  civilian  elements  from  all  over 
the  country,  the  "assembly  of  leaders"  must 
tw  called  quickly.  Popular  eaaotlona  either 
must  get  a  peacful  political  outlet  or  they 
will  be  exproaeed  in  violence. 


POETRY  OF  EDITH  BANNISTER 
DOWLING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President, 
South  Carolina  is  blessed  with  many 
talented  pe<HJle,  but  none  more  so  than 
Mrs.  Edith  Bannister  Dowling.  Her 
poetry  has  given  pleasure  and  inspira- 
tion to  a  great  number  of  people,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  and  uplifting  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
six  poems  and  a  sonnet  written  by  Mrs. 
Dowling  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lincoln  Memoriai. 
Be  knew  his  Bible,  and  his  Shakespeare,  well; 
Surveyed  raw  plains,   kept  atore,  directed 
mall: 
Bode  horseback  on  the  lUinola  trail, 

A  long.  tank,  prairie  lawyer;  cast  a  spell: 
"Twa  score  and  7  years  ago,"  said  he. 
"Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent 
A    new    nation" — and    "new"    Is    what    he 
meant — 
Pair-founded,  and  "conceived  In  liberty." 
Simple  his  cabin  birth,   sudden  his  end: 
"Now  he  belongs."  said  Stanton,  "to  the 
ages." 
Wars    of    today,    though    fought    on    wider 
stages. 
Freedom    stUl    wins.     Here   Lincoln,   free- 
dom's friend, 
Memorled  is,  our  16th  President: 
Folks  of  all  faiths  still  up  these  steps  are 
bent. 

EofTH  BaNNISTMB  DOWUNO. 

ASTBOMAUT 

The  capsule  bocuy.     The  man  inside 

WorkJi  on  his  own,  with  our  world's  hope 
Upon  him.     Far  below  that  ride 

This  world  Is  very  small  In  scope. 
In  outer  space,  each  hue,  each  sight 

Is  thin  and  strange  as  upper  air. 
What  keeps  him,   through   swift  days,   and 
night? 

He  t(^d  us,  with  a  prayer. 

— iterrH  Bannistsb  Dowuns. 

Jaicistown 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  a^. 

From  EIngland  over  the  sea 
On  the  long  high  wave  sailed  a  company  brave 

In  three  ships,  the  Delivery, 
Tbt  Constant,  and  the  small  trim  Goodipeed. 

After  great  voyaging 
They  reached  river  land  on  a  virgin  strand; 

And  they  named  their  port  (or  the  King, 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  Old  Dominion  new, 
Jamestown    was    made,    in    tlM   kind    trees' 
shade. 

And  a  strong  colony  grew: 
Church  and  fort  were  built  and  maintained — 

For  God,  praise:  for  men,  laws; 
And  through  trial  and  strife  they  established 
a  life 

Independent,  yet  true  to  the  Cause. 

Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  loyal  to  their  King: 
Smith,  New|x>rt.  Oates.  and  Dale, 

And  Berkeley  and  more,  througb  flree  and  war 
Working  for  right  to  prevalL 

CXn eOS — Part  « 


TtM  Starving  Time  passed,  and  the  Indians 
settled, 
And  the  Maids  fetched  across  the  foam. 
They  raised  their  com.  and  the  babes  there 
bom. 
And  began  to  forget  their  home. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

On  that  Island,  now  consecrate, 
Where    the    old    church    hallow*    the   river 
shallows, 

Men  still  revere  the  great; 
The  great  Founders,  and  great  Preeervers, 

Through  Btinny  years  and  gray, 
or  the  first  story  in  our  South"B  glory — 

Of  Jamestown.  U.S.A. 

— SorrB  Bannistcb  Dowunc. 


Fob  a  Lrvx-OAK  Pi.j\nting  in  Bkautost,  BC, 

Aasoa  Dat   (1966) 
"A  green  thought  in  a  green  shade," 

A  long-ago  poet  wrote  down. 
And  Marvell's  "green  thought"  again  Is  made 

A  fact.  In  thla  Island  town: 
Today  we  are  adding  one  more  green  tree 

To  our  bounty — an  erer-green. 
With  shadowed  grace,  over  land  and  sea. 

And  a  haven  for  birds  who  preen 
In  its  mosE-boughs,   gray   in   sun.  green  in 
rain: 

By  the  Inland  Waterway 
It  shall  grow  in  glory  with  might  and  main. 

This  tree,  from  this  Arbor  Day. 

— Edith  Bannisteb  Dowlivo. 

Unto  the  Hn.L8 
I  would  not  yet  grow  old. 
I  would  not  be  stiff  cold 
With  the  new  buds  uncurled. 
Oh  endless  hiUs, 
Your  agelessness  I  crave. 
Let  not  the  severing  grave 
Clay  down  the  heart  that  thrills 
To  the  sweet  sights  of  living. 
The  sounds  of  song,  and  storm. 
And  the  feel,  final,  warm. 
Of  love's  taking  and  giving. 
Oh  lovely  world  I  see 
Around  me,  green  and  gold. 
Trees,  sky,  and  earth — I  hold 
My  heritage  from  thee 
In  humble  fealty. 

— SoiTB  Bammisteb  Dowung. 

SoNO  rem.  Mxrsic 
The  year  Is  hard 

And  countries  fall. 
Bach  man's  future 

A  stone  wall. 
The  flesh  of  love 

Is  blown  away. 
Cinders,  not  flowers. 

Every  day. 
The  year  Is  hard. 

The  watchwords  change. 
The  only  progress 

The  bombers'  range. 
But  sametlmee  yet. 

Where  men  stay  free. 
The  air  may  shiver 

With  harmony. 
Tremble  of  flute; 

Strings  new-born; 
Challenge  of  trumpet; 

Whoop  of  horn. 
While  uiMler  the  wars 

A  sleepless  guard 
Hums  a  tune  remembere<l— 

The  year  Is  hard. 

— EoriB  Bannistxk  Dowuno. 


To  A  COLOBADO  MOUNTAZK 

Ob  Crested  Butte,  from  far  across  this  cotm- 
try 
I  crave  your  inunobUlty  of  stone — 
Capture,  and  lose  you,  having  left;  Btem- 
yleldlng 
You  stand.  InuuobUe-changeable,  alone 


Majestic  and  self-living,  shades  amassing 
Of   every  hue  of  heaven,  from  dawns  to 
eves; 
Rock-crowned,       above       yoxir      tlmberllne. 
br  ea  th  -  taking: 
Male  as  your  crags,  female  as  aspen  leaves. 
Blgkl,    and    quivering,    guarding    the   green 
valley 
Which  awed  the  first  white  man  here,  long 
ago — 
Oh  Crested  Butte,  from  far  acroas  this  coun- 
try 
I  yearn  for  you.  In  flower,  and  in  your  snow. 
Mllee    high.   In   summer's    nhining    stirring 
hours. 
I  found,  beyond  the  trees,  such  lone  de- 
light: 
Peeping   among  your  pebbles.   wUd   n^gHnVi 
flowers. 
Far-Western  miniatures,  in  the  thin  sun- 

Ught; 
Harebell,   and   heather;    bugle,   and  shep- 
herd's purse; 
Across  the  ocean  and  the  m"*^.  the  same. 
Once   England,   now   this   moimt&ln.   is   the 
nurse. 
Kindly  and  strong  of  bosom,  whom  I  claim, 
And  now,  far  off  again,  remember  sadly, 
aiad  to  have  known,  sad  to  have  left:  for 
there. 
On  Crested  Butte,  I  saw  that  double  rainbow. 
Life's  grief,  and  hope;  and  answer  to  my 
prayer. 

— Edith  Banntstzk  Dowung. 


THE      INDIVIDUAL      CASUALTY      IN 

VIETNAM— A    RADIO    BROADCAST 

FROM  SAIGON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  all  have  a  tendency  to  become 
hardened  by  press  reports  of  dozens  of 
battles  involving  thousands  of  men. 
Arthur  KoesUer  observed  once  that 
"statistics  do  not  bleed."  Amidst  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  we  frequently 
lose  sight  of  the  individual  casualty — 
and  of  the  tragic  cost  of  war 

A  recent  radio  broadcast  from  Saigon 
movingly  elaborated  on  the  meaning  of 
this  cost.  The  radio  correspondent  is  a 
constituent  of  mli^,  Clyde  Edwin  Pettit. 
who  traveled  around  the  world  on  as- 
signment of  Station  KBBA  in  Benton, 
Ark.,  and  did  some  most  incisive  report- 
ing on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  station  to  which  I  refer  is  owned 
by  David  McDonald.  Winston  Riddle, 
and  Mel  Spann  of  my  State.  It  is  a 
small  station,  without  the  budget  or  the 
staff  or  the  facilities  of  the  large  net- 
works or  the  weekly  news  magazines. 
But  like  many  other  small  stations  and 
periodicals  throughout  our  country,  they 
try  to  do  a  good  job  of  honest  and  ac- 
curate reporting.  I  believe  that  stations 
like  this  are  to  be  commended  on  their 
high  level  of  public  service  programing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  one  of  Mr.  Pet- 
tit's  series  of  broadcasts  be  inserted  in 
the  Recokd. 

There  being  rw  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Bboaocast  Fbom  Saigon 

For  KBBA  news,  thla  la  Xd  Pettit  report- 
ing from  Saigon. 

This  la  the  last  of  our  letters  from  Viet- 
nam. 

In  these  broadcasts  we  could  have  been 
tfiiring  about  battalions  and  regiments, 
about  casualties  and  statistics,  about  tactics 
and  strategy.  But  Instead  we've  been  talk- 
ing about  people,  about  QI's  and  Vietnamese. 
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Fir  ::  taitea  p«opl«  to  fight  a  war.  And  when 
wars  end  a<  all  wan  must  tomeday  end.  men 
may  icx-jjc  oack  on  days  gone  by.  may  remi- 
nisce of  the  pleasuree  of  couqueet,  or  of  com- 
radeship, or  of  common  fears  once  fleetlngly 
itnown. 

But  those  who  have  seen  the  face  of  war 
are  never  nostalgic  about  war  Itself.  For  no 
man  can  honestly  glorify  nor  glamorize  war. 
That   la.   no  one  who  has  really  been  there. 

For  war  ts  the  men  In  the  camps,  and  the 
-*•  mien  who  follow  the  camps,  and  It  Is  also 
disease  aa  weU  aa  death  or  destruction.  And 
11  IS  ;lr\Kii!ery — plain  bard  work  and  the 
monou^ny  or  being  "support  troops"— the 
total!}-  important  men  without  which  there 
could  be  no  war  Many  would  like  to  be  m 
combat,  but  they  are  support  troops,  know- 
ing that  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  will 
be  asked.  Were  you  ever  In  combat?"  They 
win  heeitate  and  answer,  but  they  now  know 
they  will  never  be  able  to  explain  that  simply 
being  here  in  Vietnam  can  be  dangerous,  and 
that  any  man  Is  In  combat  the  Instant  some- 
body tries  to  km  him. 

War  ts  the  infinite  beauty  of  a  verdant 
Jungle  anguished  by  a  piercing  animal  shriek 
of  one  man  bayoneting  another.  And  hu 
last  breath  u  the  final,  pitiable  groan  of  one 
you  didn't  even  know,  could  hardly  hate,  and 
of  whom  you  might  have  been  a  friend  under 
other  circumstances. 

For  war  is  taking,  and  war  Is  giving,  and 
war  Is  the  sharing  of  common  hopes  and 
clreaniis 

War  Is  walking  warily  In  the  steps  of  the 
man  In  front  of  you,  and  the  funny  feeling 
of  knowing  that  if  your  friend  steps  on  a  land 
mine  he  will  be  the  one  to  get  It.  Only  the 
fljst  man  knows  how  It  feels  to  walk  In  front. 

War  U  the  tension  of  being  a  Urget,  and. 
for  some,  of  being  hit  by  yoiir  own  men 
because  somebody  made  a  mistake. 

If  you  re  a  civilian  here,  war  is  the  chance 
to  make  a  quick  kilUng  In  the  black  market. 
Or  perhap.s  rr,  quick  kllUng.  period.  If  you 
a.-^  pa.d  we!  --;.  -igh.  Or.  for  some  civilians. 
the  chan-o  :  5^e  vo-ir  house  burned  to  the 
ground  by  x  b.  i:.')  Or  to  see  your  father's 
head  cut   .^.f  bef  ..-»  your  eyes. 

War  !a  the  warm,  rich  blood  of  a  man 
washing  away  and  mixing  with  the  black 
mud  of  the  M»>Hong  River,  each  cell  of  his 
blood  Starr. ped  by  hU  her«dlty  with  the 
uniqueness  that  made  him,  once  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

So  war  is  the  wicked  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  wonder  of  life  Itself. 

Perhaps  the  worst  thing  about  war  ts  that 
It  chanjtes  ',he  laughter  of  those  who  love 
life  Into  t.^e  weeping  of  new  wives  and  yoixng 
widows  War  '.»  hardest  on  the  living  on 
those  who  m  i.<!t  -arry  on.  *wtured  by  poign- 
ant mem..r'.e8  of  the  past,  racked  with  the 
bitter  reality  of  the  Irrevocable,  destined  al- 
ways to  wonder,  polntlessly.  what  might  have 
been. 

War  Is  death,  and  death  la  an  Indlcrlml- 

nate  harlot  who  cho<Lvses  caprlclotuly  with 
whom  she  wli:  :ie  m  fatal  embrace— the  cow- 
ard today    the  brave  man  tomorrow. 

.^nd  war  In  something  that  puts  the  really 
Important  things  in  their  proper  perspective: 
thlnics  like  survival  and  health. 

War  is  the  triu.mphantly  happy  emUe  on 
the  fi»ce  Of  a  kid  wh,  has  Just  been  told  by 
a  dx-tor  that  only  a.  few  more  operations  and 
he  zTiAy  be  ^bie  to  see  again. 

In  war  there  Is  the  Joy  of  simple  things- 
of  -..astlng  a  chocolate  milk  shake,  or  a  cold 
beer  or  of  getUng  to  see  a  HoUywood  movie 
^ut  in  tile  Qeld  at  night  even  if  the  mosqul- 
u^s  are  biting  you  And  perhaps  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  all  the  Joy  of  a  shower  once  a 
wees    !f  you're  lucky. 

War  U  a  bunch  of  guys  having  a  last  game 
of  :.  u<h  footbau  before  going  out  on  a  patrol 
from  which  some  may  never  return. 

War  Is  th«  wandering  mind  of  a  young 
man  on  gtiard  duty,  thinking  wistfully  ara 


fireplace  In  Vermont,  or  a  girl  in  Tenn 
or  a  hotrod  in  California. 

War  Is  a  bangalore  mine  blo-wlng  the  guts 
out  of  a  guy  from  Orand  Rapids. 

War  Is  the  form  of  what  once  was  a  man, 
covered  by  filee,  in  a  half-forgotten  foreign 
field. 

This  might  have  been  a  doctor — 
Or  a  druggist  from  Des  Moines — 
Ot  a  farmer  Ln  Florida — 
Or  a  crop-dusting  pilot  from  Pine  Bluff. 
Or  he  might  have  been  a  happy  failure. 
But  now  he  Is  a  statistic:  only  one  of  the 
casualties   termed   "moderate"   In  the  press 
reports  and  by  the  pollUclana. 

Of  course,  a  nation  must  never  fear  to  fight 
aggression  and  tyranny.  But  It  would  be  a 
disservice  to  the  dead  not  to  pause  and,  out 
of  respect,  consider  the  coet. 

For  the  coet  of  war  Is  In  the  millions:  the 
millions  of  homes  that  will  never  be  built, 
the  millions  who  wUl  die  from  diseases  that 
would  have  been  conquered  by  medical  re- 
search were  it  not  for  the  coet  of  war. 

The  cost  of  war  is  in  the  billions:  the  bil- 
lions of  days  that  will  never  be  lived. 

The  coet  of  war  Is  the  coet  of  a  kid  from 
Kannaa  who  will  never  see  a  wheat  harvest 
again. 

It  U  a  boy  from  Boaton  who  will  never  see 
his  own  son  grow  up  to  skin  his  knee  on  a 
city  sidewalk. 

It  Is  a  lad  from  LotUslana  who  will  never 
live  to  faU  In  love,  and  laugh  with  a  girl 
In  the  rain. 

All  these  things  are  war.  and  many  more 
things,  too. 

But  fortunately  for  most  war  Is  coming 
home. 

And  later — much  later— when  a  stimmer 
storm  comes  to  a  dark  Midwestern  sky.  you 
hear  thimder,  and  for  a  moment  you  think 
of  gunfire,  once  long  ago.  and  so  very  far 
away. 

And  you  laugh,  because  you  made  it  back. 
Then  you  stop  smiling,   as   you  think  of 
friends:   of  Chuck  and  Joe  and  Fred — who 
dldnt  make  It  back. 

This  U  Ed  PetUt  reporting  from  Saigon  for 
KBBA  News. 
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AMERICAN      AORICULTURE— THE 
GREATEST   SUCCESS   STORY 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  world  where  a  great  Im- 
balance In  the  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
Is  causing  grave  concern  on  the  part  of 
all  thinking  men.  American  agriculture 
stands  out  as  our  greatest  success  story. 
Perhaps  there  Is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
this  fact  In  our  booming  Industrial  econ- 
omy. Yet  American  fanns  have  outpaced 
industrial  productivity  in  our  Nation  by 
a  factor  of  approximately  3  to  1.  At  the 
same  time,  our  farm  population  has  not 
shared  the  full  benefits  of  this  bountiful 
yield,  either  in  income  or  other  material 
rewards  of  our  affluent  society.  If  43 
percent  of  our  farm  families  have  annual 
Incomes  of  $3,000  or  less,  we  need  to 
rededicate  our  domestic  efforts  oti  their 
behalf,  and  spend  less  on  foreign  aid. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
America  Is  the  best  fed  and  best  clothed 
Nation  In  the  world:  that  our  surpluses 
have  worked  as  effecUvely  for  peace  as 
our  weapons,  and  that  In  otir  present 
declaraUon  of  world  war  on  hunger,  the 
American  fanner  is  once  more  the  back- 
bone of  this  effort. 

But  despite  our  tremendous  successes, 
we  cannot  feed  and  clothe  the  world.  I 
believe  the  challenge  Is  more  in  sharing 
our  farm  technology  than  our  products 
or  yield.  The  whole  direction  of  our 
foreign  aid  should  be  that  of  helping  all 


nations  become  more  self-sufficient  so 
as  to  reduce  the  mounting  financial  bur. 
dens  on  the  American  people.  Indus 
trlally,  our  efforts  are  fruitful—West 
Germany  is  a  glowing  example.  But  so 
long  as  hunger  is  rampant  throughout 
the  world,  the  American  conscience  will 
constantly  prod  us  Into  action. 

Let  me  pause  here  and  provide  a  few 
significant  figures  for  the  R«cord  Ac 
cording  to  the  latest  budget  summary 
ou'  national  debt  has  grown  from  $270 
bUUwi  in  1946  to  $318  billion  In  1965 
This  Increase  of  approximately  $50  bll- 
Uon  is  more  than  twice  offset  by  our 
total  investment  in  foreign  aid  and  as- 
sistance, Including  food  for  peace  which 
by  1965  totaled  $116  bllUon.  Without 
this  $116  billion  expenditure,  our  na- 
tional debt  might  have  been  significantly 
reduced  foUowlng  World  War  n  Amer- 
ica, however,  has  been  quite  willing  to 
mortgage  the  future  of  her  chUdren  In 
order  to  bring  relief  to  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Our  charity  would  seem  to  exceed 
the  demands  of  the  Good  Book  Itself 
which  should  Influence  the  relaUons  of 
all  mankind. 

I  was  pleased  recently  to  note  that 
administration  .officials  are  stressing 
^^"^.^^  and^  self-help  In  the  new 
$J.3  billion  foreign  assistance  program 
which  over  a  5 -year  stretch  might  cost 
the  taxpayer  another  $16  billion.  How 
long  can  our  wealth  and  resources  stand 
this  drain?  For  this  rea&>n.  I  have  ad- 
vocated a  diminishing  scale  of  foreign 
aid  over  the  next  5  years,  so  as  to  im- 
press foreign  nations  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  becoming  more  self-suffi- 
cient. 

There  are  many  pros  and  cons  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  aid.  I.  for  one,  could 
not  give  thought  to  this  program  of 
worldwide  relief  without  the  assurance 
that  it  was  temporary,  and  designed  to 
help  other  nations  rebuild  their  re- 
sources and  become  self-sufficient.  As  I 
recall,  the  Initial  budget  for  the  Marshall 
plan  was  $5  billion  under  a  5-year  au- 
thorization totaling  about  $17  billion. 
TMb  was  most  certainly  a  modest  be- 
ginning, compared  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  exceeded  this  estimate  by  $100 
billion.  This  demonstrates  the  danger 
of  letting  the  wily  camel  get  his  nose 
under  the  tent.  But  that  was  almost  20 
years  ago,  and  $100  billion  less.  It  can- 
not and  must  not  become  the  permanent 
dole,  as  its  history  would  Indicate. 

There  Is  a  recent  development  that 
should  give  us  hope  in  this  respect.  I 
speak  of  the  willingness  of  our  agricul- 
tural press — magazines  and  newspapers 
alike,  to  share  the  techniques  of  scien- 
tific farm  production  with  foreign  na- 
tions. I  believe  the  inexpensive  dissem- 
ination of  scientific  knowledge  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  land  In  America  Is  vital. 
For  tnily,  our  press  has  made  a  vast 
contribution  In  the  science  of  agriculture. 

In  a  recent  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville 
Freeman,  and  the  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Publishers  Aasoclation,  James 
Mllholland,  Jr.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Secre- 
tary Freeman  recognized  this  program 
when  he  wrote : 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  com- 
ment that  people  ot  other  nations  have  oon- 
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tacted  your  association  and  Its  members  In 
an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  methods 
used  to  provide  American  farmers  with  a 
constant  flow  of  vital  Information.  This 
\t  a  highly  encotiraging  development.  On 
my  travels  abroad  It  has  been  very  plain 
that  one  of  the  biggest  agricultural  prob- 
lems facing  the  world  In  Its  efforts  to  combat 
hunger  and  Improve  nutrition  Is  how  to  close 
the  gap  which  exists  between  technical  data 
m  tbe  laboratory  and  the  applications  of 
these  data  on  the  land.  Whatever  contribu- 
tions you  and  your  aasoolatee  can  make  to 
help  improve  the  diffusion  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  especially  In  economically  emerg- 
ing nations,  will  be  a  truly  g[reat  servloe. 

Here  Is  the  very  essence  of  a  program 
to  stimulate  self-help.  I  am  informed  a 
study  group  of  ■weekly  and  small  daily 
newspaper  publishers  is  planning  a  trip 
to  Japan  and  east  Asia  this  year.  James 
Mllholland,  Jr..  is  also  planning  a  trip 
abroad  this  summer.  In  western  Europe, 
he  will  confer  with  government  leaders 
and  farm  editors  on  the  use  of  technical 
Information  by  the  people  on  the  land. 
Furthermore,  the  Agricultural  Publishers 
Association  will  shortly  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram of  making  available  American  farm 
magazines  to  governments  of  foreign 
nations.  Finally,  American  farm  editors 
will  meet  with  their  counterparts  when 
the  European  International  Association 
of  Farm  Editors  meets  in  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, In  19«7.  No  Federal  sui)sidy  is  in- 
volved in  these  efforts. 

I  commend  our  agricultural  publishers 
and  editors  for  these  valiant  efforts.  If 
they  have  made  American  farming  the 
most  bountiful  in  the  world,  think  then 
of  the  significance  of  their  willingness  to 
share  tlieir  techniques  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Think  then  of  the  great  potential 
in  such  efforts  to  Increase  the  yields  In 
foreign  lands.  This  kind  of  help  can 
and  will  serve  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
foreign  aid  on  the  American  taxpayer, 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
other  nations  to  defeat  their  food  and 
fiber  shortages  by  American  know-how. 
Their  pride  In  this  kind  of  self-help  will 
build  more  goodwill  than  our  billions  of 
dollars. 

Finally,  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
In  developing  an  inexpenalve  method  of 
disseminating  agricultural  knowledge  will 
once  more  prove  its  vital  efficacy. 


UNITED  STATES  ALARMED  BY  VIET 
INFLATION.  RACKETEERmO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
on  March  29,  1966,  there  J«)peared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer,  a  great  newspaper  in  my 
home  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  excel- 
lent news  article  entitled,  "United  States 
Alarmed  by  Viet  Inflation,  Racketeer- 
ing,"  written  by  John  P.  Leacacos,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  tiie  Plain  Dealer 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  newsmen  in 
the  Nation 

This  article  again  reveals  the  ability 
to  report  a  news  item  clearly,  concisely 
and  authoritatively  of  Jack  Leacacos  who 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine,  objective 
reporter.  He  has  performed  a  real  pub- 
lic service  in  pointing  out  how  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  greaUy  added  to  our 
oalance-of-paymente  deficit  and  to  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  our  country.  He 
further  reveals  the  alarming  economic 
disorder   prevalent  in   South  Vietnam. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Jack 
Leacacos  for  many  years,  not  only  in  his 
capacity  as  a  reporter  but  also  as  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Plain  Dealer  and, 
incidentally,  as  a  oomrEuie  In  arms  of 
mine  in  Worid  War  n.  We  served  to- 
gether in  North  Africa  and  Italy  in  1943 
to  the  armistice  in  1945,  throughout 
World  War  n. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CNmo  States  Axaojckd  bt  Vkt  Intlatiok, 
Rackiteekimg 

(By  John  P.  Leacacoa) 

Washinoton. — TTie  Vietnam  war  will  add 
at  least  a  half  billion  dollars  to  the  deficit 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  this  year, 
high  administrative  sources  predicted  yes- 
terday. 

More  than  (1  million  a  month  in  U.S. 
currency  Is  being  shipped  via  black-market 
channels  from  Vietnam  to  Laos,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  gold,  which  Is  Imported  from 
Britain,  U.S.  Embassy  ofllclals  reported  to 
the  State  Department. 

One  American  has  been  arrested,  one  ex- 
pelled from  the  country,  and  30  other  Ameri- 
can civilians  are  under  Investigation  as  al- 
leged expediters  for  Saigon  black -marketeers 
In  the  dollar-gold  racket,  reliable  soTirces 
added. 

The  administration,  as  a  consequence.  Is 
suddenly  showing  urgent  concern  over  In- 
flation and  economic  disorder  In  Vietnam  as 
immediate  causes  of  political  discontent  and 
morale  erosion  there. 

The  danger  of  Inflation  wiping  out  fruits 
of  U.S.  military  Investment  and  efforts  In 
Vietnam  wlU  be  a  major  subject  of  inquiry 
by  Robert  Komer.  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  nonmUltary  matters  In  Viet- 
nam, and  Bin  D.  Moyers.  the  President's  No.  1 
aid. 

The  two  wUl  leave  for  Vietnam  in  early 
April  to  Join  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Cynis  R.  Vance,  who  left  last  night. 

A  five-man  c.ongres6lonaI  team,  led  by 
Representative  John  E.  Moss.  Democrat,  of 
California,  also  wtU  go  to  Vietnam  Saturday 
to  look  Into  allegations  that  V&.  aid  In  both 
dollars  and  supplies  Is  ending  up  In  tbe 
hands  of  the  Vletcong. 

Along  the  same  line,  two  well-known  New 
York  currency  and  trade  analysts  yesterday 
asserted  to  the  Plain  Dealer  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  U.S.  dollars  in  Vietnam  wind 
up  in  Hong  Kong,  en  route  to  Communist 
China,  through  Vletcong  flnanclal  manipu- 
lations and  clandestine  domination  ot  the 
bar  and  brothel  bxislnees  in  Saigon. 

The  two  specialists  are  Pronz  Pick  and 
Stephen  J.  Rundt. 

Approximately  $400  million  has  been 
pumped  into  Vietnam  In  the  last  year  for 
troop  pay  and  for  -wages  (after  con-version 
Into  plasters)  for  the  26,000  Vietnamese 
civilians  employed  on  VS.  construction 
projects. 

Administration  alarm  over  the  Vietnam 
economic  situation  was  sharpened  by  recol- 
lection of  what  happened  20  years  ago  In 
mainland  China  during  the  war  between  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Communists.  Infla- 
tionary chaos  finally  eroded  the  lost  vestiges 
of  popular  support  for  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Authoritative  sources  pointed  out  that  the 
Vietnam  economic  crisis  was  not  close  to 
such  desperate  straits  as  yet. 

U.S.  flnanclal  sources  pointed  out  that  Im- 
ports of  gold  mto  Laos  had  tripled  last  year 
to  $38  million  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for 
gold  from  first,  Vietnam,  and  second.  Thai- 
land. 


The  new  drain  on  tbe  VE  balance  ot  pay- 
ments arises  from  two  factors.  Treasury 
sources  said. 

The  United  States  apeaX  approximately  $9 
hllUon  for  the  war  last  year,  much  of  It  In 
imexpected  foreign  exchange  costs  In  South 
Korea,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Okinawa,  Por- 
moea,  and  Thailand. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S  bank  loans  to  for- 
eigners have  continued  high  ($SO0  to  $4O0 
mUlioQ);  the  normal  trade  surplus  shows 
a  slippage  of  perhaps  $1  bUUon,  while  pros- 
pects for  repatriation  ot  U.S.  Arms'  profits 
abroad  are  uncertain. 

The  currency  situation  in  Saigon  reflects 
the  economic  noose  Impoeed  on  city  markets 
by  the  Vletcong  stoppage  or  heavy  taxing 
of  goods  moving  into  and  from  Saigon.  The 
•hipping  pileup  at  Salgoa  port  gave  added 
Impact  to  Vletcong  tactics. 

Various  rates  for  the  Vletnomeoe  plaster 
to  the  dollar  provide  illegal  manipulators 
their  chance  to  mnke  profits  at  UjS.  tax- 
payers' exi>ense. 


TWENTY-FIPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  IS  MILE- 
STONE IN  COUNTRY'S  COULUG  OP 
AGE 

Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  on  March 
17  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  observed  Its  25th  anniver- 
sary with  a  day  of  ceremony. 

In  the  East  Room  of  the  Wlilte  House. 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  presented  25 
si)ecial  anniversary  medals  to  those  who. 
In  the  words  of  Gallery  Director  John 
Walker,  were  "outstanding  individuals 
from  e\'ery  section  of  the  country  who, 
by  dedication  and  unusual  abilities  to  in- 
spire, have  awakened  In  others  a  sense 
of  our  visual  heritage." 

Those  who  attended  the  evening's 
events  at  the  gallery  were  greeted  In  the 
rotunda  by  the  music  of  the  Marine 
Band.  The  crimson  jackets  of  the  play- 
ers provided  a  vivid  accent  to  the  black 
and  white  shapes  of  Uie  columns  and 
corridors  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  world's 
largest  marble  building.  Banks  of  white 
azaleas  ringed  the  central  fountain  and 
bronEe  of  Mercury. 

Later,  the  National  Gallery  orchestra, 
which  has  for  the  past  23  years  been  un- 
der the  direction  of  Richard  Bales,  per- 
formed a  concert  In  the  West  Garden 
Court. 

These  sights,  sounds,  and  scents  pro- 
vided the  backdrop  for  what  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  spectacular  exhibits 
of  French  impressionistic  art  to  be  seen 
by  the  public  anywhere. 

The  presence  of  the  First  Lady  and  the 
Vice  President  Indicated  the  official  rec- 
ognition of  what  was  taking  place.  Mrs. 
Johnson  wrote  in  the  gallery's  guest- 
book — "a  never  to  be  forgotten  evening." 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  among 
the  12,000  persons  invited  to  share  this 
occasion,  there  were  not  only  national 
and  International  leaders  In  govern- 
ment, dtplomao'.  and  the  arts,  but  the 
citizenry  of  Washington.  It  Is  note- 
worthy, also,  that  among  those  recei^'ing 
the  awards  was  Prof.  James  A.  Porter, 
chairman  of  the  art  department  at  How- 
ard University. 

The  National  Gallery  was  established 
by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  2,  1937;  and  opened  on 
March  17,  1941.     Its  brief  but  eventful 
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history  traces  Nation's  growing  cultural 
maturity 

A  private  citizen,  Andrew  E.  Mellon, 
donated  $15  million  for  the  structure  and 
anotiier  $5  million  to  support  Its  endow- 
ment He  also  gave  his  paintings  and 
sculpture  Including  works  ot  many  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  past  700  years. 
It  wa-s  his  hope  chat  this  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  tru:y  naciona;  Institution — 
In  spirit  and  in  fact 

Mr  Walker  who  was  appointed  first 
chief  cura-.jr  in  1939,  arid  became  Direc- 
tor In  1^56  has  observed  that  the  gallery 
was  created  'just  in  t;me.  It  became  a 
magnet  for  those  ia^st  great  American 
collections  noc  already  itivpn  or  promised 
elsewhere 

Following  Secretary  Mellon,  other 
great  American  collectors  donated  their 
private  collections  of  painting.  sculpt\ire, 
and  draAing:s  to  the  National  Gallery: 
Peter  and  Joseph  E.  Wldener,  Samuel 
and  Rush  Kress.  Leasing  J,  Rosenwald. 
and  most  recently  Chester  Dale. 

As  a  result,  the  young  gallery  has  al- 
ready achieved  the  reputation  of  being 
the  fines:  :n  this  hemisphere. 

The  25:  h  anniversary  exhibit  was 
loaned  to  the  gallery  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Mellon  and  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce.  Mr. 
Mellon  and  Mrs.  Bruce  are  son  and 
daughter  of  the  gallery's  founder.  In- 
cluded we.T  248  works,  most  of  which 
were  .seen  by  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

Of  all  the  public  buildings  In  the 
United  States,  the  National  OaUery  is 
perhaps  the  showcase  of  our  national 
consciousness  arid  accomplishment  in 
the  vlsuai   arts 

The  silver  anniversar>'  of  the  gallery 
will,  indeed,  live  in  memory  as  a  day  of 
grace  and  meaning,  worthy  of  any  na- 
tion at  any  time  in  history;  and  thus 
as  a  milestone  in  our  country's  quest  for 
a  great  society. 

I  ajik  unanimoos  consent  that  current 
articles  de.scrtt}ing  various  phases  of  the 
gallery  s  anniversary  and  development, 
together  with  the  biographies  of  two  of 
it^  principals,  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows 

(From  '.he  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Uar.  18,  1066) 

AtT  QALuaix  OFxiva  Costlt.  Vovxlt  Show 

26th  AKimmiaAaT 
( By  Prank  0«Ueln) 
Before  an  audience  of  tlvousands  Including 
Urs  Johnson.  Oovemment  and  dlplomaUc 
leaders  and  nnany  repraawitative*  of  the  na- 
tional \nd  international  art  worlds,  the  Na- 
rhmal  Gaiiery  opened  Ita  26th  annlveraary 
sh>w  last  night. 

nie  show  u  open  to  the  pubUc  today 
through  May  1. 

Arrc«»  those  crowded  rooma  the  vtslton 
Mw  one  of  the  lovellert  and  ecwtlleet  exhlbl- 
tions  ever  hung  Por  the  annlveraary  tb« 
nailery  borrowed  ju«t  about  the  entire  ool- 
Ipf-tiona  of  Ln-.presalom«t  paintings  owned  by 
ita  president  Paul  MeUon.  and  Mrs.  Mellon 
and  his  sister    Mrs.  MeUon  Bruce. 

In-.preenlu.-.lsm  U  Jxjst  about  everybodys 
.-ivorive  kind  of  ».rr  and  -he  24'?  p!ctur««  at 
the  ifahery  make  it  eaay  r- •  *«><•  why  Ifon 
thiin  any  niAnner  of  yai-i-.-.rg  bef  .to  -r  slaoa. 
impremlonism  combines  .;,  i>i:;^..v  -^i^j^x 
pr.portlona  t.-.e  Interuuty  iiid  g.,s:.  .?  tf,, 
painter  at  W'jrk  »nth  hla  TlMaci  ot  ' r.c  i.-^-'.> 
Isef'jre  hlax. 
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since  the  scene  before  him  was  usually  na- 
ture at  Its  nicest — sunlit  fields,  sparkling 
waters,  rosy  girls  and  lovely  ladlee.  fiowers 
and  fruit  and  high  blue  sklea — what's  not 
to  like? 

For  the  crass  In  the  crowd,  there  was  the 
comforting  reflection  that  the  art  on  the 
walls  had  to  cost  more  than  a  few  million 
dollars,  assembled  as  it  has  been  In  the  last 
20  years,  a  period  of  very  steeply  rising  prices 
In  French  art  of  the  19th  and  early  aoth 
centuries. 

By  way  of  baaellne,  the  Ceaanne  "Boy  In 
the  Red  Veat"  was  purchased  for  $660,000  In 
the  late  10SO's,  the  same  painter's  "House  In 
Provence"  for  WOO.OOO  last  October.  And 
that's  only  two. 

Por  the  higher  crasanees,  the  show  offer* 
a  moat  unusual  number  of  large  groups  of 
works  by  single  masters.  Thus:  there  are 
9  Manets.  a  dosen  works  by  Seurat.  who 
died  young  and  painted  very  slowly,  13  by 
Monet,  the  greatest  of  the  Impreaalonlsts.  16 
by  Boudln,  master  of  calm  seas,  crlnoUne 
skirts  and  bathing  machines,  the  same  num- 
ber of  Bonnards,  13  Plssarroe,  and  33  by  VuU- 
lard. 

On  wall  after  wall  of  the  doean  rooms  de- 
voted to  the  show,  it  Is  possible  for  the 
vuitor  to  Immerse  hlmseU  In  the  world  of 
one  artist,  catching  different  aspects  of  the 
same  vision,  different  moods  of  the  same 
sensibility. 

This  works  also  with  artists  less  extrav- 
agantly represented.  Mary  Cassatt,  for  In- 
stance, Is  seen  in  only  four  pictures.  Two 
of  them  are  a  vignette  of  children  playing 
on  a  beach,  round  and  rosy  and  everything 
we  think  of  too  facllely  in  regard  to  Cassatt. 
Almost  facing  that  work  la  "Little  Olrl  in  a 
Blue  Armchair,"  a  view  askew  of  a  deep 
room  with  massive  blue  chairs  centered  on 
the  child  and  a  maaterwork  of  color,  light, 
and  space  composition. 

VAJf    OOORS 

The  seven  Van  Ooghs  take  us  from  a  quiet, 
rather  melancholy  view  of  tulip  beds  In 
Holland,  to  a  boat  on  the  Seine  at  Parts, 
to  still  llfes  and  scenes  of  complete  maturity 
at  Aries,  to  a  passionately  painted  storm  of 
green  and  blue  In  the  fields  of  Auvers  within 
days  of  his  death. 

The  range  of  the  two  collections  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  Impresalonlam  properly  so 
called.  It  begins  with  Corot  and  Courbet, 
both  of  whom  were  fiUly  mature  artists  well 
before  either  the  name  or  the  manner  were 
born.  It  ends  in  the  beginnings  of  the  20th 
centxiry  School  of  Paris — Picasso  In  his  20's 
Matisse  In  his  30s,  the  Paris  and  Ita  environs 
ot  UtrUlo. 

StlmiUatlng  Juxtapositions  abound  In  the 
hanging.  Lautrec's  cheerfully  dopey  "Ab- 
sinthe Drinker"  Is  close  by  another  lady  In 
a  sUnUar  cafe,  Manets  daydreaming,  ab- 
stracted dessert  eater  of   "The  Plum." 

The  most  exciting  such  bringing  together 
of  natural  partners  u  the  hanging,  on  either 
side  of  a  doorway,  of  two  of  Monefs  views 
of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Both  were  painted— or 
noted  for  future  development — late  on  a 
London  day.  The  same  bridge  from  the  same 
angle  of  view  is  on  one  side  glowing  with 
the  gold  and  fire  of  the  setUng  sim.  on  the 
other  already  blue  and  shadowy,  about  to 
▼aolsb  in  evening  as  the  Ughu  of  carriages 
appaar  and  the  night  begins  lU  quieter 
magic. 

sicau.  straraaaa 
There  are  H&all  stirprlsea  throxighout.  The 
Poraln  view  <rf  his  wife  fishing  in  a  placid 
stream  U  more  In  tune  with  the  general  Im- 
pressionist enterprise  than  you  expect  of 
him.  Alfred  SUley  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage with  the  much  better  known  men  who 
itfaseen  In  the  show  as  his  separate  but  equal 
paara. 

Monet  and  Plasarro  dominate  the  chrono- 
logical heart  ot  the  ahow.  the  golden  years 
of  Impreaslonlsm      Each  In  hU  own  way  de- 


veloped to  perfecUon  the  sense  of  Joyous  na 
ture  as  a  pulae  beating  In  things,  echoed  In 
brush  strokes,  but  coming,  essentially    from 
the  light  of  heaven  that  so  preoccupied  them 

Plsaarro  traces  the  rhythm  of  that  pulse 
from  spring  orchards  at  Louveclennes  to  his 
own  garden  at  Kragny  to  me  Place  du  Car 
rousel  In  Paris,  which  city.  In  his  view  of 
trees  and  sky,  seems  a  garden  Itself,  full  of 
light,  and  bloom. 

Monet  makes  a  stair  In  his  garden,  with 
two  smaU  children  and  one  woman,  and  It 
seems  a  happy  explosion  of  color  In  1880  a 
haU  decade  earlier,  despite  the  parasol  and 
the  fussy  frock  of  the  70's.  Mme.  Monet  on 
a  hUltop  seems  a  goddess  of  the  fields  t 
monumental  figure  placed  within  and  made 
herself  of  the  elements  of  sunny  growth. 
By  1900  a  comer  of  the  famous  garden  »t 
Olvemy  is  aU  but  dissolved  In  a  flux  of  floral 
brilliance. 

Two  other  artlsU  share  the  dominance 
of  Monet  and  Plasarro.  one  earUer.  one  Uter 
The  former  U  Boudln.  a  forerunner  and 
teacher  to  the  school.  Bathing  machines 
and  the  spectacle  of  men  and  women  dressed 
a»  U  for  city  promenades  but  strolling  and 
sitting  on  the  beach  B^m  strange  to  us  to- 
day. But  Boudln  raises  these  odd  materials 
out  of  their  time  Into  the  eternity  of  pearlr 
skies  and  seas  that  stretch  beyond  seeing. 

I.ZABT    DOMXMXKUKO 

The  Other  artists  who  doooinates  a  larm 
part  of  the  exhibition  Is  Pierre  Bonnart 
strangely  when  you  think  of  it,  for  hU  art 
Is  the  least  dcwUneerlng  Imaginable,  consist- 
ing of  quiet,  thoughtful  reflections  of  biu 
and  corners  of  domestic  life.  Yet  hU  "Din- 
ing Room  Table"  Is  a  riot  of  luscious  juicy 
color.  hU  "Stairs  In  the  ArtUfs  Garden"  s 
glowing  homage  to  nature  In  full  summer 
The  half-glimpsed  figure  of  a  nude  seen 
through  a  doorway  is  cocrt  and  blue  and 
personal. 

[Prom  the  New  Ycs-k  (N.T.)  Times  Mar   18 

1966) 
Natkjnal  Oaixxkt  Makks  25  Awajid»— Pairr 

Ladt   Prssents   Mxsau  to   Scholars  and 

TKACHxaa 

WASHtNOTOw.  March  17.— Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  bestowed  the  first  National  Gallery 
of  Arts  Awards  today  on  26  art  scholars  and 
teachers  picked  from  across  the  Nation. 

The  ceremony  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  also  commemorated  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  gallery. 
The  President's  wife  went  there  tonight  to 
open  a  special  13-room  anniversary  exhibi- 
tion of  Impressionist  and  poet- Impressionist 
palnUngs  lent  by  Paul  MeUon  and  Mrs.  Alsa 
Mellon  Bruce,  of  New  York.  They  are  the 
children  of  Andrew  Mellon,  who  founded  the 
museum. 

The  National  Gallery  Awards  went  to  win- 
ners from  19  States  and  the  District  of  Ck>- 
lumbla.  Bach  received  a  medal  and  $500. 
They  were  selected  after  a  naUonwlde  search 
by  art  experts  and  Include  teachers  In  col- 
leges, high  schools  and  elementary  schools, 
and  museum  officials. 

John  Walker,  Director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, said  that  those  honored  were  "out- 
standing Individuals  from  every  secUon  Ol 
the  country  who.  by  dedication  and  unusual 
abilities  to  inspire,  have  awakened  In  others 
a  sense  of  our  visual  Inheritance." 

A  list  of  the  winners  of  the  first  annual 
awards  follows: 

James  8.  Ackerman.  chairman.  Pine  Arts 
Department,  Harvard  Unlveralty. 

Helen  Aupperle,  high  school  art  teacher. 
Idaho  Palls. 

Bmma  L.  Blppus,  senior  lectxirer,  education 
department.  Toledo  Muaeum  of  Act. 

Sibyl  Browne,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  retired 
profesMor  of  art  edaeatloo.  University  of 
Ocorgla. 

Martha  Chrlatenaen.  art  suparvlsor,  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  aclkools. 
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Howard  Oonant,  chairman,  department  of 
art  education.  New  York  University. 

Victor  D'Aialoo.  director,  department  of 
education.  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  New 
York. 

Charles  M.  Dora,  executive  secretary,  Na- 
tional Art  EMucatlon  Aaeocatlon. 

J.  Eugene  Orlgsby.  Jr..  art  department 
head.  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Union  High  School. 

Robert  Inglehart,  chairman,  department  of 
art,  University  of  Michigan. 

Marie  L.  Larkln,  supervisor  of  art,  St.  Louis 
public  schools,  and  profeseor  of  art,  Mis- 
souri University  at  St.  Louis. 

Frederick  M.  Logan,  professor  of  art  and 
art  education.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
tladlson. 

Doris  W.  Lough,  specialist  art  teacher  at 
Pacific   Pre-Vocatlonal    School,    Seattle. 

Edward  Matlll.  head  of  art  education  de- 
partment, Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Mairy  Adeline  McKlbbln,  retired  director 
of  art,  Plttsburgli  public  schools;  art  teacher. 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Erwln  Panofsky,  professor  emeritus,  in- 
stitute of  advanced  study,  Princeton,  N.J. 

James  A.  Porter,  art  department  head, 
Howard  University,  Washington,  DC. 

Olga  M.  Schubkegel,  director  of  art  edu- 
cation. Hanunond  (Ind.)   school  system. 

Julia  B.  Schwartz,  profeseor,  department  of 
art  education  and  design,  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 

Grace  S.  Smith,  director  of  art  education, 
Houston  Indepiendent  School  District. 

John  and  Aurella  Socha  (Joint  award),  art 
teachers  In  the  Minneapolis  public  schools. 

WUber  Moore  StUwell.  art  department 
chairman.  University  of  South  Dakota,  Ver- 
million. 

Ruth  J.  StoUe,  artist  and  retired  ruraJ  art 
teacher.  TrlpoU,  Wis. 

Frederick  S.  Wight,  chairman,  department 
of  art.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Edvrln  Zlegfeld,  head  of  fine  and  industrial 
vts.  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University. 

[Prom   the   BaltUnore    (Md.)    Sunday   Sun, 
Mar.  6.  1966] 

A  Macnet  for  Great  Art 

(By  Miles  A.  Smith) 

Among  the  world's  great  public  art  gal- 
leries, the  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  been 
Che  fastest  growing  youngster  In  history. 
Now  It  Is  about  to  celebrate  a  birthday — only 
the  25  th. 

Despite  Its  youth.  It  has  gathered  In  treas- 
ures worthy  of  kings,  nobles,  and  conquer- 
ors— and  every  candle  on  Its  cake  contrib- 
utes to  the  patina  of  lore  and  legend  about 
the  nonroyal  collectors  who  have  contributed 
those  treasures. 

The  quality  is  so  consistently  high  that 
even  rival  museums  would  hesitate  to  chal- 
lenge the  proposition  that  here  are  the  best 
paintings  In  the  hemisphere. 

The  gallery's  quick  rise  to  Importance  has 
been  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  several  great 
American  private  collections  moved — lock, 
stock,  and  stretcher — Into  Its  halls  In  the 
twilight  of  the  search  for  classical  art. 

GIANT  AMXaiCAN  COU,>CTOaS 

About  80  percent  of  the  gallery's  paintings 
»nd  sculptures  bear  the  names  ol  gi&nt  Amer- 
ican collectors — Mellon.  Wldener.  Kress,  and 
Dale.  In  prints  and  drawings,  the  contribu- 
tions of  Leasing  J.  Roeenwald  dominate. 

When  the  ijallery  was  opened  March  17, 
1941,  Its  founder  was  not  preaent. 

Por  Andrew  E.  Mellon  had  died  In  1937. 
Through  a  foundation  he  bad  put  up  $15 
DttllUon  for  the  structure — the  world's  largest 
niarble  building — another  $5  million  as  an 
operating  endowment,  and  had  given  his 
superb  collection  of  old  masters  to  the  Na- 
tion. Guesses  as  to  Its  value,  even  then,  ran 
from  $30  million  to  more  than  $60  million  or 
even  $80  million. 


The  white-haired,  taciturn  bcmker  from 
Pittsburgh  had  been  collecting  alnce  the 
1870'8— long  before  he  came  to  Washington 
to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Harding,  Coolldge,  and  Hoover. 

Among  the  115  old  masters  he  presented — 
there  also  waa  a  group  of  American  por- 
traits— were  21  that  Mellon  had  acquired  In 
1930  and  1931  after  some  secret  cloak-and- 
dagger  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. At  that  point  the  Kremlin  waa 
hard  up  for  cold  cash,  but  at  the  Hermitage 
In  Leningrad  It  had  a  great  cache  of  art 
collected  by  czars  and  nobles. 

VAULT  FULL  OF  CANVASBS 

For  less  than  $7  million,  Mellon  got  a 
vault  full  of  canvases  by  Raphael,  Botticelli, 
intlan,  Rembrandt.  Hals,  Van  Eyck,  and 
others. 

His  collection  also  Included  more  than 
3  dozen  masterpieces  acquired  In  what 
probably  was  the  greatest  single  transaction 
In  the  history  of  collecting. 

The  celebrated  Kew  York  dealer,  Joseph 
Duveen,  whose  main  customer  had  become 
Mellon,  managed  early  In  1936  to  lease  a 
Washington  apartment  directly  under  Mel- 
Ion's.  He  filled  It  with  every  Important 
painting  he  had  acquired  In  Europe,  gave 
Mellon  the  key  and  went  back  to  New  York. 

The  great  collector  kept  slipping  down  to 
the  lower  floor  for  meditative  visits,  and 
gradually  came  to  feel  these  fine  works  were 
his  own.  Finally  the  deal  was  closed,  for 
$21  million. 

When  the  25th  anniversary  Is  reached 
March  17  the  gallery  will  open  a  special  ex- 
hibition from  the  collections  of  the  next 
generations  of  Mellons — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Mellon  and  Allsa  Mellon  Bruce. 

It  will  be  a  stunning  array  of  French  art, 
containing  some  of  the  most  Important  and 
costliest  works  of  the  modern  masters. 

FORtCKD  "JUST  IM  TIME" 

"The  National  Gallery  was  formed  Just 
In  time,"  says  John  Walker,  Its  59-year-old 
Director,  who  In  1939  was  appointed  Its 
first  Chief  Curator.  "It  became  a  magnet 
for  those  last  great  American  collections 
not  already  given  or  promised  elsewhere." 

Because  It  was  so  late  on  the  scene,  says 
Walker,  "It  might  have  failed  to  attain  Its 
present  eminence  even  If  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated billions  of  dollars  •  •  •.  It 
needed  the  five  great  donations  It  received." 

Mellon  had  hoped  other  collectors  would 
follow  his  lead.  With  some  6Vi  acres  of 
galleries,  there  was  plenty  of  space  to  fill. 
It  was  largely  through  the  persuasiveness 
of  David  Plnley,  the  gallery's  first  Director, 
who  retired  In  1966.  that  other  huge  gifts 
came  In. 

The  first  was  from  Samuel  H.  Kress,  the 
variety  store  tycoon  from  Allentown,  Pa., 
who  had  formed  an  Important  collection  of 
Italian  pictures. 

The  old  masters  collection  of  Peter  A.  B. 
Wldener  and  his  son.  Joseph,  of  Philadelphia, 
formed  mainly  before  1920,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  In  America.  In  the  1930's  Mel- 
lon had  been  discussing  the  National  Gallery 
with  Joseph  Wldener,  without  getting  any 
commitment. 

FINLXT     WINS     OVXB     WIDENER 

After  Mellon'B  death,  Flnley  followed 
through  and  ultimately  won  over  Wldener. 
but  several  conditions  were  attached. 

One  was  that  there  should  be  no  tax — cre- 
ating a  problem  with  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. President  Roosevelt  sent  a  special 
message  to  Congress,  asking  that  It  pay  the 
State  tax,  whatever  the  amount  might  be. 
A  bill  was  passed  and.  as  Walker  says.  It  "may 
well  represent  the  only  blank  check  ever 
written  by  Congress."  (The  tax  proved  to 
be  $357,050.) 

Chester  Dale  was  a  New  York  financier  who 
was  drawn  Into  collecting  by  his  first  wife, 
Maud,  a  painter  and   art  critic.     His  main 


contribution  was  a  magnificent  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  French  painting  of  the  last 
160  years. 

Many  of  the  Dale  pictures  were  acqiilred 
In  the  1920's,  before  prices  had  soaired.  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  had  been 
wooing  the  Dales.  But  one  legend  has  It 
that  the  Metropolitan  slipped  out  of  the 
running  when  the  Jurors  of  a  special  George 
Bellows  Exhibit  neglected  to  Include  that 
artist's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dale. 

ON   gallery's   main   floor 

Aside  from  whole  collections,  the  gallery 
has  benefited  from  more  than  100  other  do- 
nations, ranging  from  a  single  rare  painting 
to  a  collection  of  216  American  primitives 
given  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Garblsch. 

Without  crowding,  the  gallery's  main  fioor 
eventually  will  hold  between  1,200  and  1.300 
pictures.  It  has  reached  roughly  three- 
fourths  of  that  Eunount. 

Walker  hopes  Amerlcarf  collectors  will  fill 
the  gaps.  The  Institution's  upkeep  Is  by  con- 
gressional appropriation  and  It  has  pur- 
chased relatively  few  pictures,  Raiting  5 
years  to  buy  the  first. 

Walker  speaks  of  "our  national  constit- 
uency" In  estimating  that  people  from  out  of 
town  represent  about  80  percent  of  the  gal- 
lery's annual  attendance  of  around  1.200,000. 

Awesome  as  the  gallery's  treasiires  un- 
doubtedly are,  youngsters  accept  them  with 
fresh  Imagination  and  without  self-con- 
sciousness. One  little  boy.  standing  before 
the  fragile  color-magic  of  Fragonard's  "The 
Swing."  a  sophisticated  evocation  of  the  18th 
century  French  aristocracy's  frivolity,  had  his 
own  reaction. 

"It  makes  me  think  of  Mary  Popplns,"  he 
said. 


DEATH  OF  AMBASSADOR  ENGEN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  America's  good  friend  Ambas- 
sador Hans  Krlstian  Engen,  of  Norway, 
to  be  aboard  that  first  Scandinavian  Air- 
lines System  jet  when  it  leaves  Seattle 
next  July  providing  a  direct  link  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  great 
Scandinavian  nations. 

Now  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
do  so. 
We  lost  Ambassador  Engen  yesterday. 
President  Johnson  has  expressed  his 
condolences,  as  has  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 

Their  messages  to  the  Engen  family 
and  the  Norwegian  Nation  Indicate  the 
warmth  and  affection  felt  for  one  who 
stood  high  in  the  family  of  nations  repre- 
sented on  our  shores. 

While  the  Ambassador  and  I  had  been 
friends  over  the  years,  it  was  the  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  In  the  expanded 
SAS  service  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
which  provided  our  latest,  and  probably 
our  closest  contact. 

Not  only  was  Ambassador  Engen  an 
outstanding  representative  of  his  own 
coimtry  here,  but  he  also  has  been  an 
important  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  in  Norway.  In  fact,  he  had  in- 
tensive sessions  with  his  Government  to 
present  U.S.  views  on  major  world  prob- 
lems, including  2  hours  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Borten,  prior  to  leaving  for  Oslo  for 
Gudbrandsdal  where  he  died  in  a  moun- 
tain hytte. 

He  died  in  one  of  the  places  where  he 
most  wished  to  be. 

In  addition  to  being  chairman  of  the 
Scandinavian  delegation  during  the  re- 
cent negotiations  on  the  SAS  request  for 
landing  rights  in  Seattle,  I  know  first 
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hand  of  the  travr-i  •  e  ias  done  to  all 
parts  of  ine  r,  '.'-t  ■',  States,  tncludlns  our 
•Aest>?rri  U:.;u.,1  States,  with  Crown 
Prince  Harald  and  on  other  occasions 
in  connection  with  hla  work  with  the 
Norwesian-Amerlcan  community  In  the 
United  Stales. 

Universally  well  liked  as  a  person  and 
highly  respected  as  a  diplomat  and  nego- 
tiator, .Embassador  Eneen  had  a  great 
interest  In  art  and  was  vreU  known  for 
his  warm  hospitality 

I  know  how  hard  he  worked  and  how 
successfully  he  broadened  those  bridges 
of  Lravel  and  understanding  between  our 
nations.     We  sliall  miss  him  greatly. 

Hans  Enjf en  had  a  keen  Interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  newly  Ind^iendent 
and  emerging  national  stat<»s,  and  un- 
derstiood  the  importance  of  the  role 
whJch  the  United  States  must  play  In 
assurlrui}  pruper  timing  in  settling  the  dif- 
ferences oet^een  these  new  countries 
and  the  old  colonialist  powers.  He  bad 
an  active  role  in  planning  the  Norwegian 
program  for  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
trie.s 

Born  on  A.Lgast  22,  1912.  in  Ringebu. 
Norway.  Engen  studied  languages  and 
hi.wory  at  the  Unr.ersttv  of  Olso  and  In 
Sweden  and  Oermany,  receiving  a  degree 
In  philolntry  if!  '942  EHiring  World  War 
II  he  did  outstanding  work  In  the  com- 
munications s«?rvice  between  the  Norwe- 
gian home  front  and  the  government  in 
exiie  In  London,  and  later  with  the  Nor- 
wegian Oovernment  Information  Service 
m  Sweden  and  in  L/ondon.  Shortly  after 
his  return  t.o  Nor-;iay  in  1945.  Engen  be- 
came foreign  editor  of  Verdens  Oang.  a 
small  independent,  Oslo  dally  influential 
in  Intellectual  circles.  He  was  his  news- 
paper s  corresix>ndent  at  international 
conferences,  including  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  in  1946,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
Coiiiererice  in  London  in  1947.  and  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
Pans  in  1 948  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
foreign  commentator  with  the  Norwegian 
State  Broadcasting  Service  During 
these  years.  Engen  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  able  and  well-informed  com- 
mentators on  foreign  affairs  to  Norway. 
Eni?en  left  Verdens  Oan«  In  1949  to  be- 
come press  attach^  with  the  Permanent 
U  N  Mission  and  held  this  poslUon  until 
1)51  when  he  was  prMnoted  to  Deputy 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  UJI. 
Ho  was  app<jinteri  P-Tmanent  Repre- 
sentative in  1952 

Engen  servfvl  with  distinction  In  a 
number  of  UN.  positions.  He  was 
unanlmoas:;,  elected  president  of 
ECOSOC  in  April  1956;  wa.s  a  member  of 
the  UN  Disarmament  Commission  in 
1958;  and  oii  .sev.^ra;  occasions  served  as 
an  adviser  to  the  lit#  Secretary  General, 
Dag  Hammarskolri  on  Middle  Eastern 
and  Asian  developmpr.t.v  For  a  brief 
period  in  1 960  he  was  the  acting  head  of 
the  Norviegian  NATO  aod  OEEC  dele- 
gations in  Pan.'? 

A  man  of  m-xli  im  build,  Hans  EIngen 
pre.sented  a  ;j>a..a;-t,  studious,  reserved 
and  quiet  appearnnce.  He  sometimes 
gave  the  iinpre-«lon  of  shyness.  He  had 
a  fine  senae  of  humor.  He  was  married 
to  an  American,  the  former  Ema 
Walmsley. 


Mr.  Presldmt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Baeuaces  from  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  Prertdent.  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  7,  1966;  also  remaiiES 
made  in  a  radio-television  appearance 
from  Oslo,  Norway,  by  former  Secretary 
at  State  Halvard  Lange,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Message  P^om  thi  Pkestdtnt 
Totrm  Majestt  :  We  have  all  been  deeply 
saddened  to  bear  of  the  death  of  Aniba«ador 
En^^n.  He  was  a  fine  diplomat,  a  good  and 
able  man  and  will  be  sorely  mlBsed  In  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  America. 

Hans  Engen  was  a  true  friend  of  the  United 
States.  His  presence  on  our  shores,  first  at 
the  United  Nations  and  later  as  yovir  Am- 
bassador here,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
friendship,  warmth,  and  admiration  that  the 
An»erlcan  people  have  for  your  great  country. 
On  bebaU  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  myself,  and 
the  American  people  I  want  to  extend  my 
moat  hesLftfelt  sympathy  and  condolencM. 
LTKDoif  B.  Johnson. 


Mmaajkox  PaoM  tbx  Vkk  PaasmrNT 
OxAi  Mb.  Pxur  MiNiam :  Please  accept  my 
sincere  condolences  on  the  loss  we  all  share 
in  the  sudden  death  of  Ambassador  Engen. 
His  life  and  work  on  behalf  of  the  nation  he 
so  greatly  loved  and  so  eminently  and  faith- 
fully represented  provides  a  legacy  of  time- 
less value  for  generations  yet  to  come. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HuBEMT  H.  HtruPHBrr. 

Mbrbaqs  PaoK  SxcKCTAKT  Rusk 
Dkak  Ms.  Ministxs:  I  was  deeply  distressed 
to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  Ambassador 
Engen.  He  was  a  valued  colleague  and  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  nation  he  so 
dearly  loved.  Hans  Kngen »  fine  qualities 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Btrengthenlng  of 
the  close  ties  between  our  countries.  On 
this  sad  occasion  please  accept  my  personal 
condolences  and  those  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dkam  Rusk. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Port,  Apr.  7, 

NoBWBCiAN  KwvoT  Hanb  Engtn  Dies  DtraiNo 
Vacation  at  Hoiti 

Hans  Engen,  Norwegian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  since  1963,  died  yesterday  of 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage  while  on  a  skiing  va- 
cation In  LlUehammer,  Norway.    He  was  83. 

The  Ambassador's  lifelong  career  as  a  civil 
servant  brought  him  International  recogni- 
tion In  the  pursuit  of  world  peace.  Before 
coming  to  WastUngton  he  was  a  member  of 
his  country's  del«gaUon  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  9  years,  and  was  instrumental  in 
resolving  the  Suez  crisis  of  1966. 

Ambassador  Engen  was  bom  In  Ringebu, 
Norway,  and  received  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oslo  In  German  language  In  1935, 
and  in  world  history  in  1938.  During  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  1941  through  1946  he 
served  as  a  llalaon  officer  between  the  home 
front  and  the  Norwegian  Oovernment  In 
exile. 

After  servUag  3  years  as  foreign  editor  of 
the  Oslo  iMwspaper,  Verdois  Oang,  Ambas- 
sador Kn^sa  came  to  New  Tork  in  IMS  as 
press  attacM  of  the  Norwegian  delegation 
to  the  United  NaUoi^  In  1961  he  became 
coiin— lor  of  tlie  delegation,  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed  Norwegian  AmbaMtador 
to  the  U.N. 

During  hU  years  at  the  U.N.,  the  Ambaaaa- 
dor  served  on  many  comnuttees  there.    In 


1948,  he  was  chairman  of  the  UJ».  Committee 
for  Former  Italian  Colonies,  and  in  1953  he 
was  rapporteur  for  the  Committee  for  Ad- 
mission of  New  Usmbers. 

In  1968  the  Ambassador  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  UJ».  budgetary  committee,  and 
the  next  year  was  elected  president  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  When  the 
Suez  crisis  flared  In  the  Middle  East  In  195^, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  General  Assembly'i 
advisory  conunlttee  for  U.N.  Forces,  and  for 
hlj  services  received  the  Honorary  Medal  of 
the  VN.  Emergency  Forces.  His  was  one  of 
three  such  awards  granted  for  service  durlns 
that  crisis.  ^ 

In  i96S  the  Ambassador  returned  to  Nor- 
way to  serve  as  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Air  airs,  and  In  1963  he  became  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Ambassador  was  a  commander  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  St.  Olav.  One  of  the  most 
important  Norwegian  orders.  It  is  compara- 
ble to  a  British  knighthood.  He  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  work  as  a  Norwegian  clvU 
servant  by  King  Olav  V  In  1964. 

RsuLABKS  Maos  im  A  Rasio-Telxvtsion  At- 
PKABANCx  Pbom  Oslo,  Nokwat  bt  Fobkb 
SKcacTABT  or  State  Halvabs  Lanqc 
Hans  Engen.  Norwegian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  smce  1963.  died  AprU  6  at 
the  age  of  53.  Be  suffered  a  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage while  on  a  sklng  vacation  at  Ulls- 
hammer,  Norway.  Foreign  Minister  John 
Lyng  stated  that  the  late  Ambassador  had 
for  many  years  b€«n  one  of  the  foremost 
spokesmen  for  Norwegian  foreign  policy  and 
for  Norwegian  Interests  abroad.  Through 
his  work  In  a  nxomber  of  Important  poau, 
Hans  Engen  rendered  Invaluable  services  for 
lUs  coiuitry.  Former  Foreign  Minister  Hal- 
vard Lange  paid  warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Engen 
In  a  memorial  program  on  Norwegian  radio 
and  television. 

President  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  In  a  tele- 
gram to  King  Olav,  declared  In  part:  "We 
have  all  been  deeply  saddened  to  bear  of  the 
death  of  Ambassador  Engen.  He  was  a  fine 
diplomat  and  a  splendid  person  and  wlU  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  many  friends  In  Wash- 
ington and  tiuoughout  America.  Hans  En- 
gen was  a  true  friend  of  the  United  States 
His  presence  on  our  shores,  first  at  the  United 
Nations  and  later  as  your  Ambassador  ber«. 
contributed  greatly  to  the  love,  friendship 
and  admiration  that  the  American  people 
have  for  your  great  country." 

Premier  Per  Borten  received  "sincere  con- 
dolences" from  Vice  President  Hubbbt  H. 
HuMPRBirr.  He  said  about  Ambassador  En- 
gen :  "His  life  and  work  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion he  so  greatly  loved  and  so  eminently  and 
faithfully  represented  provides  a  legacy  o( 
timeless  value  for  generations  to  come." 

UJ*.  Secretary  Oeneral  U  Thant  expressed 
ills  "deep  sympathy"  to  Foreign  Minister 
Lyng.  So  did  U.8.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk.  Ambassador  Engen  in  Mr.  Rusk's 
words,  "was  a  valued  colleague  and  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  nation  he  so  dearly 
loved,  Hans  Sngen's  fine  qualities  contrib- 
nted  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
close  ties  between  our  countries." 

Former  Foreign  Minister  Halvard  Lange.  In 
his  radio-TV  tribute,  said  the  Norwegian  for- 
eign service  had  suffered  "a  painful  loss"  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Hans  Engen.  "Our 
country  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  outstand- 
ing dlplotnatlc  representatives,"  OutllnlJig 
some  of  the  highlights  In  the  late  Ambas- 
sador's brlUiant  career,  Mr.  Lange  observed: 
"Hans  BtLgen  entered  the  foreign  service 
from  his  work  In  the  press.  By  education 
he  was  a  philologlBt.  with  history  as  his  ma- 
jor fleid  of  interest.  ShorUy  after  the  Ger- 
man invasion  in  AprU  1940  be  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  circle  of  patriots  around  Su- 
prem*  Court  Justice  Paal  Berg  who,  often 
under  heavy  personal  danger,  maintained 
liaison  between  leaders  of  the  civUlan  home 
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front  resistance  and  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment in  London.  As  secret  courier  between 
Oelo  and  Stockholm,  he  demonstrated  great 
personal  courage,  stamina  and  resourceful- 
ness. With  his  Interest  In  International  af- 
fairs, coupled  with  his  gift  for  clear  and 
irraphlc  description,  he  found  his  natural 
place  in  Journallam.  From  shortly  after  the 
liberation  In  1949,  he  was  foreign  editor  of 
Verdens  Gang. 

•After  Norway's  first  election  to  member- 
ship on  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  he  Joined 
the  Norwegian  Permanent  Delegation  In  New 
York  as  press  attach^.  He  soon  became  a 
valued  political  counselor  to  Arne  Sunde, 
then  Norway's  permanent  representative.  At 
the  age  of  40,  Hans  Engen  succeeded  Sunde 
as  clilef  of  the  Norwegian  delegation  and 
soon  won  a  strong  position  in  the  Interna- 
Uonal  milieu  at  U.N.  headquarters  He  be- 
came one  of  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold's  few  intimate  friends  and  advisers. 
The  solid  position  he  thus  created  for  him- 
self and  the  trust  he  enjoyed  in  all  quarters, 
made  it  possible  for  Hans  Engen  to  play  an 
active  role  during  the  Suez  crisis  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1966.  Together  with  Ham- 
marskJOld  and  Lester  Pearson,  he  helped  to 
lay  the  political  foundation  for  liquidating 
the  French-British  action  against  Egypt  and 
for  establishment  of  the  UJJ.  emergency 
forces. 

"After  9  years  at  the  Norwegian  delegation 
to  U.N.,  Hans  Engen  returned  home  to  be- 
come Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  this  capacity,  he  made  a  great 
contribution  as  leader  of  the  preparations 
for  negotiations  on  Norwegian  membership 
In  the  European  Economic  Community.  In 
the  summer  of  1963,  Hans  Kngen  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  a 
post  which  he  filled  In  an  outstanding  man- 
ner until  his  unexpected  death." 

Halvard  Lange  ended  his  eulogy  with  these 
words:  "Hans  Engen  had  a  natural  talent  for 
diplomacy.  With  tils  ability  to  listen  and  to 
grasp  the  thinking  of  others,  he  won  the  con- 
fidence of  all  he  had  contact  with.  Solid 
knowledge  of  international  politics,  clear 
appreciation  of  what  Is  politically  feasible, 
made  hUn  an  excellent  negotiator.  Hos- 
pitable and  friendly,  Hans  Kngen  was  re- 
spected and  recognized  as  a  capable  repre- 
senutlve  of  his  country,  both  with  regard 
to  protecting  Norwegian  Interests  and  to  win 
understanding  for  Norwegian  views  on  Inter- 
national Issues.  All  who  knew  and  worked 
with  Hans  Engen  are  left  bereaved  by  his 
death," 


AID  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  proposed  program  to  aid 
drought-stricken  India  has  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

It  is  humane.  It  Is  compassionate. 
And  It  is  wise.  The  society  of  free,  dem- 
ocratic nations  has  an  obligation  to  help 
its  members  whenever  and  however  they 
are  threatened. 

India  is  now  suffering  from  a  disaster 
not  of  her  making,  and  is  asking  the  en- 
tire world  for  help. 

The  President  has  responded  with  a 
pledge  of  generous  assistance  from  our 
country  and  has  combined  that  pledge 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  help  from  all 
nations. 

The  aid  we  have  already  given  our  sis- 
ter democracy  must  be  continued,  for  her 
plight  remains  desperate.  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  President  propose  that  the 
United  States  supply  half  of  India's  ad- 
ditional food  needs  through  the  remato- 
der  of  this  year,  and  pleased  to  hear  him 
*sk  other  nations  to  supply  the  remato- 
der. 


NAVAL  ACADEMY  PROBLEMS  HAVE 
SPECIAL  MEANING  TO  SENATORS 
BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  NOMINA- 
TIONS, CONFIRMATION,  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FUNCTIONS  AND  RE- 
SPONSIBILrnES  —  WASHINGTON 
POST  PERFORMS  SERVICE  IN  RE- 
VEALING CONDITIONS  AT  NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washmgton  Post  performed  a  public 
service  in  its  April  2.  3,  5,  and  6,  1966, 
issues  by  publishing  a  series  of  signifi- 
cant and  revealing  articles  indlcatiiig 
that  all  might  not  be  shipshape  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

I  do  not  enjoy  calltog  attention  to  the 
problems  which  seem  to  be  coming  to 
light  at  Annapolis.  Actually,  I  am  sad- 
dened. But  I  must  point  out  that  for 
more  than  a  year  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  interest  to  bear  on  the  sit- 
uation at  the  Naval  Academy.  I  suspect 
that  perhaps  I  did  stimulate  a  Navy 
Inspector  General's  Investigation  of 
plebe  indoctrination  at  Annapolis.  But 
it  was  an  to-house  inquiry. 

No  substantial  good  appears  to  have 
resulted.  Navy  seems  to  resist  the  need 
for  change  in  the  Academy's  basic  non- 
academic  system  and  makes  questionable 
academic  adjustments.  Consequently, 
because  of  Washington  Post  revelations. 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  Academy 
authorities  must  suffer  tarnishment  to 
public  while  many  young  men  of  the 
Brigade  of  Midshipmen  are  accused — 
whether  falsely  or  accurately — of  being 
academic  malingerers. 

Mr.  President,  to  consecutive  plebe- 
classes — the  one  which  entered  to  July 
1964  and  the  current  fourth  class  which 
entered  to  July  1965—2  out  of  3  of  my 
nominees  accepted  for  entrance  experi- 
enced toordtoate  diflBculties  or  disillu- 
sionment which  prompted  me  to  take  an 
active  Interest  in  their  cases  and  to  learn 
more  about  midshipman  affairs.  I  will 
not  engage  in  detailed  discussion  of 
either  case  at  this  time,  but  I  have  much 
toformation  for  the  record  of  any  Sen- 
ate committee  or  other  official  tovestl- 
gating  group. 

The  data  available  to  me,  and  the  re- 
cent Wsushtogton  Post  disclosures,  are 
sufficient  to  convtoce  me  that  I  was  on 
solid  ground  to  having  imparted  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
last  December  21  my  views,  to  part,  as 
follows : 

As  Is  understandable,  resignation  and  oth- 
er separation  interviews  at  the  academies 
seem  not  to  be  sufBclently  relaxed  to  ad- 
duce all  pertinent  facts  for  the  record  while 
the  plebe  stUl  Is  in  uniform  or  under  academy 
control. 

In  the  case  of  (the  young  man  of  the 
1966-66  fourth  class  appointed  under  my 
quota,  who  tendered  bis  resignation  on 
October  7,  1965) ,  the  roots  of  tiis  reasons  for 
not  continuing  at  the  Naval  Academy  are 
much  deeper  than  are  set  forth  in  his  letter 
of  resignation.  •  •  •  Tliis  young  man  Is  con- 
cerned— as  I  am — that  there  Is  misplaced 
emphasis  at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  feels — 
as  I  do — that  there  Is  excessive  subordination 
of  academics  to  so-called  plebe  indoctrina- 
tion (which  really  is  plebe  harassment). 
Plebes  are  acquiring  foundation  experience 
in  the  traditions  of  the  brigade,  but  in  too 


many  cases  It  Is  to  the  detriment  of  aca- 
demic foundations. 

The  young  man  Informed  me  that  no  par- 
ticular Incident  of  plebe  Indoctrination  upset 
him  but  he  was  disillusioned  by  the  In- 
equities and  uneven  distribution  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  the  unevenness  of 
so-called  Indoctrination.  In  his  case,  he 
said,  three-fifths  of  his  unscheduled  and 
study  time  was  required  by  first,  second,  and 
third  classmen  (the  latter  contrary  to  reg- 
ulations) to  be  devoted  to  so-called  profes- 
sional questions,  and  come-arounds.  Includ- 
ing humUlatlng  types  of  physical  activities 
of  various  descriptions  inside  Bancroft  Hall. 
(The  worst  offenses,  the  resigned  plel>e  said, 
were  time-consuming  and  nonregulatlon 
personal  services  reqvilred  by  his  squad 
leader.) 

I  experienced  an  awakening  earlier  this 
year  tlirough  the  conditions  and  the  Navy 
mishandling  of  the  (case  of  my  1964  nom- 
inee), and  I  am  acquiring  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  plebe  Indoctrination  system 
as  a  consequence  of  the  more  recent  (case 
of  my  1966  nominee),  neither  of  whom  felt 
be  was  able  to  achieve  adequate  academic 
foundation  under  the  plebe  Indoctrination 
conditions  to  which  subjected.  I>roblems 
such  as  these  In  consecutive  plebe  classes, 
with  numerous  elements  of  similarity,  are 
discouraging  and  disconcerting.  Frankly, 
my  reservations  concerning  the  nature  and 
the  Impact  of  plebe  Indoctrination  at  the 
Naval  Academy  have  reached  the  proportions 
of  disapproval  which  I  shall  express  in  Sen- 
ate remarks  and  possibly  in  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  occsislon  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  when  I 
reiterate  my  disapproval  of  the  Naval 
Academy  plebe  todoctrlnatlon  system. 
If  there  are  not  substantial  changes  and 
Improvements  made  in  the  system  withto 
the  next  year.  I  will,  Indeed,  have  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  offer — extensive  rem- 
edies for  altering  an  abused  and  out- 
moded system  which  is  inhibiting  aca- 
demic acliievement  by  deprivtog  plebes 
of  opportunities  to  acquire  adequate  aca- 
demic foxmdations.  Too  many  of  them 
suffer  foundation  losses  to  the  first  year 
which  compoimd  Into  unpreparedness 
and  academic  deficiencies  to  subsequent 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Record 
win  be  the  better  for  an  inclusion  of 
excerpts  from  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  plebe  appototed  on  my  quota  follow- 
ing his  October  7,  1965,  resignation  from 
the  Naval  Academy.  He  wrote  to  me  on 
January  3,  1966,  from  his  home  after 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
sworn  statement  filed  by  his  predecessor 
on  my  quota.    I  quote  from  the  letter: 

Deab  Senatob  Rani>olj>h:  This  gratefully 
acknowledges  your  correspondence  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  1966,  regarding  (my 
predecessor  under  your  quota )  and  myself 
In  connection  with  our  regrettable  Naval 
Academy  situations. 

This  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  personal  grief, 
but  one  of  growing  distress  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Military  strength  Is  vital 
and  superior  officers  a  must.  Now  that  I 
have  been  exposed  to  some  of  the  Judgment, 
logic,  and  ethics  of  some  of  our  future  naval 
leaders,  I  wUl  admit  I  am  concerned.  Rich- 
ard's statement  helps  epitomize  the  unde- 
sirable situation  which  plagues  Bancroft 
Hall. 

My  opinions  will  be  considered  biased,  im- 
mature and  devoid  of  sufficient  experimental 
knowldege,  but  I  sUll  fall  to  see  why  some 
purely    chance    circtxmstance    should    carry 
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enough  adverse  graTlty  to  result  In  a  com- 
plete turnabout  of  a  iifTSijr-,  s  career  objec- 
tive, particularly  U  It  i«  avoidable  Most 
upperclaMzneQ  are  fine  feiiows  and  are  gen- 
uinely desirous  of  heiptng  plebes  u  accli- 
mate them*elvea.  but  ttiere  always  seen;*  to 
be  a  few  who  posaess  cruel  tendencies  »« 
Indicated  In  Richard  s  statemetit.  Tj  be  as- 
signed to  and  directly  supervised  by  this 
type  of  mJdslilpmAn.  solely  the  result  of  a 
randona  consequence  >avea  something  to  be 
deolred  as  far  as  admlii.stra'.ior.  of  the  plebe 
■ystem  la  concemetl  PriictlcaiJy  all  boys 
can  gear  themselves  \,->  accept  hazing,  but 
there  should  be  somi!  meariS  provldi^i,  per- 
hape  through  Increased  Biiajr'.r.^  '  ;  lebe 
management  by  the  Acadfrr.ys  .'ia;.^.  icked 
officers,  to  deal  with  atrrxMties  '.r^cligt  :tle». 
and  Inhuman  U.frlngemen'^  I".  seem* 
doubtful  that  this  u  a  true  te«t  of  one's 
abilities  to  recognize  authority,  exercise  re- 
sponalbllity,  and  render  correct  dedslotu  un- 
der stresp. 

Mr.  President,  there  i^  on  flJe  In  the 
Department  of  the  Navv  a  sworn  state- 
ment by  a  young  man  I  nomiria't'd  In 
1&64.  who  was  app'-ilnted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nat-j-  under  my  quota,  but 
who  prompted  his  scpara-lon  from  the 
Naval  Academy  at  the  er.d  ni  a  harass- 
ing aemester  there 

His  statement  tias  •.m'ykt  oepii  '^fflcialiy 
acknowledged  by  tr.e  Sec  re  tar/  oi  the 
Navy — to  whom  it  wa.s  addre.^sd — nor  by 
any  of  the  Secretary-  .s  subordinates,  nor 
by  any  uniformed  ofT.cer  nf  the  Navy — 
but  it  Is  there,  and  ir  ci>T:'.a.iv.s  scmie  se- 
vere Indictments  of  the  plebe  indoctri- 
nation system  and  .f  Mitne  midslujimen 
charged  with  unusuai  nonrefrulation  acts, 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Rscoro  now  with 
miore  than  excerpts  from  the  four  clos- 
ing paragraphs  of  tr:>*  vounjat  man's 
statement  addre.ssed  U-  and  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  N'a\  v  under  date  of 
July  29.  1965 

Mr  Secretary  ^ri*r<?  ^-iv*  a  5evf»r<'  hr»»ftk- 
down  of  the  NavEU  .A-ademv  plebe  ir^dCK-trl- 
natlon  monitoring  system  which  I  wa«  led 
to  beJlere  •  •  •  was  totally  effective  I 
had  an  academic  year  virtually  destroyed  by 
thl»  breakdown,  and  now  I  Und  myseU  In 
the  enlisted  Naval  Reserve  with  no  more 
training  or  preparation  for  service  than  the 
slight  amount  r»celved  during  plebe  sum- 
mer 

Mr.  Secretary  I  hope  that  when  yon  i.h.«up 
certlflcatee  of  appointment  to  new  midship- 
men there  will  oe  assurances  on  your  part 
and  performance  on  the  part  of  the  uni- 
formed Navy  to  irutke  sure  that  each  mid- 
shipman appointed  wUl  receive  equal 
opportunities  with  his  iaseHfttfss  and  that 
each  wUl  receive  fair  treatmeni 

No  matter  how  marginal  th*  new  midship- 
man may  be  schoiartlcally  or  physicaily 
when  he  Is  accepted  for  entrance,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  quallfled  for  the  appoint- 
ment he  received,  he  should  tie  made  ;.--;-rr,':ne 
from  attack  by  tip  per  classmen  ■,.:'.  ihe  ■.  .iMJ- 
Ity  of  his  flippolntmen*  Certainly  he  s.\i)uia 
not  be  the  target  ot  threats  by  upper  ..iss- 
men  to  run  him  out  >r  the  .\caden.y  •  •  • 
I  know  from  personal  experience.  Mr  Se<-.-e- 
tary.  that  upperclasstnen  have  it  wuhm  their 
power  to  harass  pieties  liiM  academic  defi- 
ciency and  to  destroy  their  motivation  I 
bo^  that  there  will  be  stronger  safeguardfi 
and  that  the  plebe  monitoring  system  will  fc-e 
nuMle  affective  for  the  present  new  class  a.-.d 
^        all  new  midshipmen  lu  the  future. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
millions  of  dollars  are  not  being  expend- 
ed with  prudence  and  efTectiveness  for 
oflQcer  education  and  training  at  the 
Naval  Academy— And  possibly  at  other 


service  academies  The  administration 
of  the  Naval  Academy  according  to  the 
Wa.shin>?ton  Post  serie.s.  admlta  there  Is 
undeniable  evidence  of  caastlng  by  mid- 
shipmen who  know  that  they  will  not  be 
eraded  solely  on  schola.'^tic  competence. 
Ve.s.  there  are  other  elements  in  addi- 
tion to  academics  on  the  agenda  of  the 
mldshlpmar,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  but 
why  dei;r»  ■  ifly  shortchange  academilcs 
and  enco^raRe  scholastic  malingering? 
Is  too  much  time  being  devoted  to  haz- 
ing of  plebes  in  the  guise  of  leadership 
training? 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  urged  in  con- 
munlcatlons  addressed  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Defense  Elstabllshment 
that  there  be  a  thorough  study  of  service 
academy  affairs  participated  in  jointly 
by  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches.  The  response  was  that  the 
whole  range  of  education  in  the  armed 
services  is  under  study  and  that  the 
academies  are  supervised  by  Boards  of 
Visitors  which  include  Members  of 
Congress.  Obviously,  something  more 
Is  needed. 

The  Washington  Post  articles  indicate 
that  educational  accreditation  Investiga- 
tions and  enterprising  Journalists  are  un- 
covering service  academy  deficiencies — 
at  least  at  the  Naval  Academy — which 
demand  attention  and  correction  now. 
Grave  questions  are  raised  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  education  and  the  products  of  that 
education;  namely,  the  oCQcers  being 
graduated  and  being  presented  to  the 
Senate  en  bloc  each  year  for  rubber 
stamp  confirmation.  Most  graduates  un- 
doubtedly are  worthy — some  brilliant — 
but  the  question  is  this:  How  many  un- 
fit are  getting  by — coasting  through? 

I  am  concerned  and  I  believe  every 
Senator  should  be  concerned  because 
Senators  have  a  special  responsibility  as 
a  consequence  of  the  nomination  and 
confirmation  duties  reposing  in  us.  And 
we  appropriate  very  substantial  invest- 
ments In  each  service  academy  cadet  and 
midshipman — possibly  too  much  under 
existing  administration. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  complete  Senate  Investigation,  be- 
ginning with  the  Naval  Academy,  In  the 
interim,  I  recommend  that  there  be  a 
curtailment  of  appropriations  for  addi- 
tions to  the  educatlcHial  plant  at  AnnM>- 
olls  until  a  careful  study  disapproves  the 
allegations  set  forth  tn  the  Poet  articles 
or  until  thorough -going  ehaiwes  have 
b«^en  made  In  the  basic  system  there — 
changes  which  will  afford  a  better  bal- 
ance between  the  academic  side  and  the 
t.oiiacademlc  phases. 

Mr  President,  I  commend  Washington 
Poet  staff  writer  Leroy  P.  Aarons  and 
I  ,a  !•:  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
;;;  ih(>  Ricora  following  these  remarks 
tilt'  articles  he  wrote  for  the  Post  of 
.Aijnl  2.  1966,  under  the  headline.  "Im- 
prove Studies,  Report  Urses  Naval  Aoiid'- 
eiTiy  ■  April  3  1966  under  the  headline 
".Son  of  VJV  Passed  With  16  Percmt  <m 
Final  Oust.ed  A.sfij.stant  Prof esB(»- Asserts 
Ho  Resisted  Academy  Grade  Fixing"; 
Apn;  5  1966  under  the  headhne  "Naval 
Academy  .^dmlts  Limit  on  Failures"; 
a.-ri  ,A;ir.l  6  1966,  under  the  headline 
'.N'.a-  fj,;  ^i'■AA'^my  May  End  Limit  on 
Number  of  F's." 


There  being  no  obJectlcHi.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou 
as  follows: 

(n>om  tlie  Waahlngton  (D.C.)  Post 
Apr.  3.  lOM] 

IMFSOVE  SruDncB,  Rkpqkt  Ueom  Navai. 

ACAOXMT 

(By  Leroy  r.  Aarons) 
A  blue-ribbon  accrediting  team  that  stud 
led  the  VS.  Naval  Academy  for  6  days  last 
montti  wlU  recommend  that  the  school  de- 
aaipbMlae  military  and  athleUc  actlviues  la 
favor  of  academic  studies.  It  was  learned  t««- 
terday.  ' 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  Academy  has 
an  offlcUI  poUcy  limiting  the  number  of  stu 
dents  permitted  to  faU  their  oouraes  regard- 
lees  of  grades.  ' 

A.  Bernard  Ehwight.  the  academic  dean 
acknowledged  that  the  policy  exists  and  said 
he  initiated  It  shortly  after  he  came  to  the 
Academy  in  19«3.  He  said  his  action  wu 
prompted  by  an  Increase  In  failures  when 
the  Institution  started  using  letters  Instead 
of  ntimerals  In  grading. 

The  accrediting  team,  a  committee  of  the 
Middle  AUanUc  Association  of  Colleges  snd 
Secondary  SchoolB.  found  that  midshipmen 
were  not  performing  to  academic  capacity 
because  of  the  demands  of  the  extensiv* 
military  and  athleUc  programs  Imposed  by 
the  Academy. 

As  one  source  put  It:  "All  that  malarkey 
stands  In  the  way  ckf  a  vastly  Improved  aca- 
demic program.' 

The  committee  wlU  suggest  a  deempbasls 
of  athletics  and   a  shaving  of  the  military 
program  so  that  It  involves  less  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  without  losing  Its  effectlveoess. 
DBAN  u  paaiass 

The  committee  praised  Dean  Drought  for 
bringing  about  a  dramatic  improvement  In 
the  academic  program,  incltidlng  a  large  In- 
crease in  the  civilian  faculty,  but  said  the 
Academy  "stUl  has  some  things  to  do  before 
It  reaches  the  goal  of  excellence. " 

The  source  said  the  oommlttee's  report  to 
the  association's  commission  on  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  crlUcal.  but  he  did  not  antic- 
ipate that  the  Academy's  accrediutlon  will 
be  endangered. 

The  source  said  he  could  not  comment  on 
the  question  of  grade  fixing,  but  said.  "If 
they're  doing  that,  you  can  be  sure  we  have 
the  evidence.** 

The  Academy's  limited-flunk  grading  pol- 
icy, a  aotirce  of  controversy  among  the  fac- 
ulty, works  this  way: 

Student  marks  are  gathered  from  the  sec- 
tions into  which  courses  are  divided  and 
plotted  on  a  curve.  If  the  nmnber  of  Ds 
and  V*  exceeds  a  certain  percentage,  the 
curve  is  raised  so  that  fewer  students  fsU 
into  those  categories. 

Drought  did  not  have  exact  percentages, 
but  said  the  number  of  D's  and  F's  ranges 
from  about  12  percent  for  first-year  men  to 
about  7  percent  for  seniors. 

He  said  the  system  became  necessary  when 
the  school  switched  from  a  0  to  4  marking 
system  to  an  A,  B,  C,  D.  F  system  Under  the 
old  method,  a  student  could  graduate  with 
a  3.5  average.  With  the  converted  system,  a 
D  la  conaldered  passing  but  mtist  be  offset 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  higher  grades  in 
order  for  the  student  to  graduate. 

BTWTKM    ESPLAINKO 

"Students  who  were  working  Just  as  hard 
were  not  getting  enough  credits  to  graduate. 
Drotight  said.  "In  order  to  keep  our  attrt- 
Uon  rate  at  the  steady  38  percent  It  has  been 
for  the  past  10  years,  we  Instituted  the  cut- 
off system." 

Drought  admitted  that  neither  he  nor  ths 
faculty  was  happy  with  the  system,  and  that 
It  U  now  tinder  study  with  an  eye  to  phasing 
It  out. 
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A  number  of  civilian  faculty  members  in- 
terviewed said  they  felt  the  policy  under- 
mines their  authority  and  encovirages  some 
students  to  coast. 

"Our  standards  are  aU  the  way  down," 
one  of  them  said.  "Grades  are  being  con- 
trolled to  the  point  where  we  have  no  stick. 
We  used  to  get  more  work  out  at  the  stu- 
dents: now  they  know  their  grades  are  get- 
ting Jockeyed  so  they  don't  work  hard" 

The  faculty  member  added  that  limiting 
the  ntimber  of  failures  was  a  practice  long 
before  Drought  arrived,  but  that  it  has  grad- 
ually been  getting  worse. 

Another  said:  "First  of  all,  these  boys 
are  sent  here  by  Congressman,  and  you  have 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  graduates.  If 
you  don't,  you  start  getting  questions 
asked.- 

WON^  CTVS  NAIOCS 

None  of  the  professors  Interviewed  would 
stlow  his  name  to  be  used  for  fear  of  reprisal. 
One  said,  "They  would  push  my  face  in  the 
mud"  If  officials  found  out  he  had  spoken 
to  the  press. 

Civilian  faculty  members,  who  make  up 
more  than  80  jjercent  of  the  teaching  per- 
sonnel, also  complained  of  low  morale  and 
lack  of  communication  wltb  the  AcfMlemy's 
•dmlnlstratton. 

A  professor  with  long  tenure  said  the 
faculty  "has  no  way  to  protest,  no  way  to 
make  our  wants  or  opinions  known  on  aca- 
demic questions.  You  can  get  to  see  the 
dean  and  department  heads,  but  what  we 
don't  have  Is  a  unified  voice. 

"Morale  here  la  not  desperate,  but  It  Is  bad. 
This  place  has  a  chance  to  be  a  really  great 
college,  but  the  Navy  has  not  yet  thought 
through  how  to  run  a  university  within  a 
garrison." 

A  group  of  Instructors  recently  formed  a 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  and  Is  now  pressing  for 
formation  of  an  academic  senate  with  ad- 
visory powers. 

Dean  Drought  said  he  Is  receptive  to  the 
Idea  of  a  faculty  advisory  body,  but  that  a 
senate.  In  the  accepted  university  sense  with 
policymaking  powers,  would  "only  meet  with 
frustration  In  a  military  environment." 

Asked  about  the  accreditation  study,  he 
said  he  did  not  feel  that  the  multiple  de- 
mands on  the  midshipmen's  time  was  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

•It  Is  a  matter  of  adjustment  of  the  In- 
dividual to  his  own  time  schedule,"  he  said. 
"Pot  example,  maybe  a  person  who  has  gone 
out  for  athletics  and  Is  tired  would  be  bet- 
ter otr  if  he  slept  a  couple  of  hours  before 
beginning  to  study." 

The  Academy's  Brigade  commander.  Mid- 
shipman Michael  J.  Sweeney,  disagreed.  He 
told  a  reporter  that  he  felt  the  pressures  on 
the  Academy  student  often  force  him  to  do 
»  mediocre  Job  In  one  or  more  areas. 

Sweeney,  who  discussed  the  problem  with 
the  accrediting  team  when  It  was  at  the 
Academy,  said  he  proposed  a  revision  of 
academic  schedules  rather  than  a  down- 
grading of  the  military  and  athletic  func- 
tions. 

[PVom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post,  Apr,  3. 

1066] 
Son   of  VIP   Passed   Wrrn    16   Pebcent    on 
Pinal — OusrsD    Assistant    pRomssoti    As- 
serts He  RxBisno  Acaoext  Orads  Taaia 

(By  Leroy  F,  Aarons) 
Annapolis,  April  2, — An  assistant  professor 
of  Spanish  at  the  U.8.  Naval  Academy  said 
today  that  his  teaching  contract  Is  not  being 
retiewed  after  he  reftised  to  participate  In 
grade-fixing  practices. 

Kent  Ponder,  34,  told  the  Washington  Post 
that  a  mldahlpm&n  whose  father  Is  a  hlgh- 
i^nklng  Navy  officer  was  allowed  to  pass 
nrst-year  Spmnlsh  even  though  the  yotrth 
•cored  only  16  percent  on  a  final  written 
examinaUoo. 


Favoritism  Is  not  limited  to  midshipmen 
with  VIP  fathers.  Ponder  added.  Official 
Academy  policy  reqiUres  that  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  students  may  receive  D's  (pass- 
ing, but  noncredlt  grades)  and  K's  (failing), 
regardless  of  their  classroom  and  examina- 
tion performances. 

TTie  head  of  the  Academy's  foreign  lan- 
guages department,  Capt  Robert  8.  Hayes, 
denied  that  there  Is  any  connection  between 
the  decision  to  let  Ponder's  1-year  contract 
run  out  and  the  question  of  grade  adjust- 
ments. 

As  early  as  September.  Hayes  said,  his  civil- 
ian faculty  aides  had  begun  to  question  the 
caliber  of  Ponder's  performances." 

Ponder,  who  holds  two  degrees  in  Spanish 
and  is  working  on  his  doctorate  at  George- 
town University,  countered  during  his  first 
weeks  at  Annapolis  last  semester  he  was  com- 
plimented by  some  faculty  officials  for  his 
classroom  teaching  and  his  general  perform- 
ance. 

The  trouble  began  around  mldsemeeter,  he 
said,  when  he  had  a  conference  with  Hayes, 
who  expressed  concern  about  the  number  of 
D's  and  F's  Ponder  was  giving  students  In  the 
five  sectione  he  teaches. 

"He  began  to  mention  the  quota  of  total 
D's  and  F's — 10  percent  for  plebes,  7  percent 
for  sophomores,"  Ponder  said. 

"This  was  the  first  time  he  actually  told 
me  that  such  a  thing  as  grade  quotas  was 
going  to  operate.  I  told  him  I  would  not 
permit  that  in  my  classes. 

"He  then  told  me  that  I  would  not  have 
to  raise  the  marks,  that  someone  else  would, 
I  answered  that  1  would  not  allow  him  or 
anyone  else  to  raise  grades  In  an  accredited 
course." 

Hayes  said  such  a  discussion  did  not  take 
place.  He  said  that  if  grade  control  Is  prac- 
ticed anywhere,  it  Is  only  in  the  freshman 
year  and  that  he  can  remember  only  one 
special  case  In  his  department. 

Academic  Dean  A.  Bernard  Drought  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  he  Initiated  the 
policy  m  1963  because  of  an  increase  In  fatl- 
tires  when  the  Academy  started  using  letters 
instead  of  numerical  grading. 

PERPOBMANCX    QOXSTIONXD 

Ponder  said  that  a  day  after  his  talk  with 
Hayes,  he  was  caUed  Into  a  high-level  evalu- 
ation session  and  told  that  his  overall  per- 
formance had  been  questioned.  Three  weeks 
later,  on  January  7,  Hayes  notified  him  that 
his  contract  would  not  be  renewed,  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  the  Academy  Superintendent, 
Rear  Adm.  D.  L.  Kauffman,  called  Poiider  to 
his  office  to  discuss  the  midshipman  who  was 
falling  Spanish  last  semester.  Ponder  said. 
The  youth  failed  his  first  year  at  Annapolis 
and  Is  repeating  as  a  plebe. 

In  an  hour-long  discussion,  Ponder  said, 
Kauffman  asked  whether  the  professor  could 
help  the  youth  with  his  studies  so  he  could 
get  through  the  coiu-se,  which  he  was  taking 
for  the  first  time.  Ponder  said  he  replied 
that  he  was  giving  the  midshipman  extra 
Instruction  but  that  his  chances  for  passing 
were  sUm. 

Kauffman  emphasized,  the  professor  added, 
that  he  was  not  speaking  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity but  as  a  friend  of  the  youth's  father. 

The  raddshipman's  score  of  18  jjercent  on 
the  final  examination  was  the  lowest  made  by 
313  students  taking  first-year  Spanish,  Pon- 
der said. 

LISTBO    AS   PASEINe 

The  midshipman  was  given  a  reexamina- 
tion 6  days  later — a  standing  practice  for 
certain  falling  students — and  was  listed  as 
passing  the  course  although  his  score  was 
66  pescent.  Ponder  said  he  was  not  allowed 
to  participate  In  the  second  test, 

Hayes  contended  at  first  that  the  midship- 
man was  treated  like  any  of  his  colleagues. 
He  then  conceded  that  Ponder  had  been 
summoned  to  a  discussion  with  Kattffman 
about  the  midshipman. 


Efforts  to  reach  Kauffman  today  were 
fruiUess.  Capt.  Emil  Saroch.  a  senior  aide, 
said  the  Admiral  did  not  wish  to  discuss 
Academy  polldss  while  the  school  Is  under 
study  by  a  teem  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

Kauffman  told  Associated  Press  today  that 
he  "would  be  absolutely  stunned"  if  the 
team  reconomends.  as  reported  Saturday  by 
the  Washington  Post,  that  Annapolis  needs 
to  deemphasize  military  and  athletic  activi- 
ties and  put  greater  emphasis  on  the  aca- 
demic program. 

The  view  that  students  are  not  working 
to  GMsademic  capacity  also  is  expected  to  be 
supported  by  the  accreditation  committee. 
The  group,  it  was  learned,  has  concluded  that 
midshipmen  are  not  achieving  what  their 
counteiparts  in  dvlllan  colleges  are. 

SLEEP    m    CLASS 

In  a  letter  written  March  IB  to  Drotight, 
Ponder  said  that  students  sleep  in  class, 
often  must  be  commanded  to  take  notes  end 
come  to  class  unprepared. 

All  the  midshipmen  have  learned  of  the 
quota  system  for  failures,  he  wrote,  "and  they 
know  that  If  they  lag  as  a  group,  they  will 
not  stiffer  low  grades  because  of  It. 

"They  know  It  Is  possible  to  do  P  work  all 
semester  and  receive  a  C  as  a  final  grade 
because  they  see  many  instances  of  It.  •  •  • 
Many  of  the  better  students  •  •  •  feel  that 
they  are  being  cheated,  that  the  Government 
Is  being  cheated,  and  that  the  academic  edu- 
cation they  are  receiving  la  seriously  defec- 
tive," 

Ponder,  from  New  Mexico,  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  with  honors  from  Brlgham 
Young  University.  He  obtained  his  masters 
from  the  Madrid  extension  school  of  Mlddle- 
btiry  College  of  Vermont.  An  Air  Force  vet- 
eran, he  taught  at  Keystone  College  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  year  before  starting  work  on 
his  doctorate. 

I  From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  Apr.  6 
1966] 

Naval  Academy   ADicns  Limit  on   Failttbes 

(By  Leroy  P.  Aarons) 

"Undeniable  evidence"  of  coasting  by  mid- 
shipmen who  know  that  they  will  not  be 
graded  solely  on  scholastic  competence  is 
cited  In  a  self -evaluation  study  prepared  by 
VS.  Naval  Academy  personnel  and  signed  by 
the  Superintendent. 

The  study,  dated  February  1,  states  that: 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many 
of  the  faculty  that  the  practical  necessity  of 
graduating  reasonable  numbers  at  naval  offi- 
cers each  year  makes  it  difficult.  U  not  Im- 
possible to  base  grade  distribution  solely  on 
scholastic   competence." 

"There  Is  undeniable  evidence  of  'coasting' 
on  the  part  of  significant  numbers  of  middle 
C,  average  midshipmen  who  have  learned  to 
make  the  minimum  effort  to  pass  success- 
fully," the  report  continues. 

"This  Is  particularly  evident  during  the 
senior  year,  when  the  financial  investment 
in  the  education  and  pay  of  each  midship- 
man Is  well  recognized  as  deterrent  to  their 
dismissal  except  for  serious  doubt  as  to  their 
future  potential  as  naval  officers," 
covers  evebt  aspect 

The  ass-page  study,  which  covers  every 
aspect  of  academic  life  at  the  Academy,  was 
prepared  for  use  of  a  committee  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  oommittee  is  now  preparing 
a  report  on  the  Academy  after  a  6-day  exam- 
ination of  the  school  last  month. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  committee 
will  recommend  de -emphasis  of  the  athletics 
and  military  activities  in  favor  of  the  aca- 
demic program. 

Faculty  members  Interviewed  over  the  last 
several  days  have  told  the  Washington  Post 
that  one  reason  for  coasting  by  students  Is 
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an  offlcia.;  system  at  gnd*  oontroU  that 
Umiu  the  number  of  failures  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  vtudent  body. 

The  self-eva'uat'.on  study  acknowledgM 
that  aAs-.ffTiment  ct  grades  U  partly  ii<1mlnU- 
trative  and  attributoa  it  to  tbe  special  prob- 
lerr.s  at  the  Naval  Academy  of  large  student 
diir'.tion  for  other  ttaan  academic  reasons. 

Slnre  1&56  voluntary  realgnattons  of  mld- 
sfiipmen  have  rlaen  from  11.6  percent  to  16.1 
percent  in  :9«a  At  the  same  time,  academic 
discharuea  have  declined  from  16J>  percent 
U)  i  1  4  percen: 

The  rep<5r'.  *a>s  '.hat  faculty  members  fre- 
qjentiy  do  not  realise  the  Impact  of  the 
special  concera  of  tbe  Naval  Academy  and 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  over  non- 
academic  attrition  and  class  rank  based 
upon  grades  As  a  result,  they  look  tQwn 
grading  as  purely  academic  In  nature  and  a 
prer  jgatlve  of  the  teacher. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  faculty 
Is  In  general  agreement  with  grading  policies. 

Many  .'acuity  members,  however,  especially 
i.T.  mg  the  newer  civilian  Instructors  and 
professors,  take  the  view  that  adnUnlstratlve 
cuti-T'ji  Of  grades  undermines  their  authority 
la  the  classroom  and  demonstrates  a  lack  of 
Ui'.h  ;n  their  ability  to  Judge  their  student*. 

The  problem  was  acknowledged  yesterday 
by  Adm  Draper  L  Kauffman,  Academy  Su- 
perintendent who  said  in  a  statement  follow- 
ing revelations  of  grade  fixing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  chat  It  Is  Important  to  "phase 
out  the  interim  celling"  on  D's  and  F's. 
RK1»I.IIS  TO  charoxs 

Kauflman  said  the  celling  was  Imposed 
during  a  transition  period  from  one  mark- 
ing system  to  another.  But  faculty  members 
■with  tenure  have  said  that  unofficial  grade- 
Sxing  has  existed  for  many  years  at  the 
.A.:  a  demy 

Ki  .{Tmm  aUo  replied  to  charges  in  the 
Wi3h;r.^'.->a  Post  by  Kent  Ponder,  an  asalat- 
ari-  Spd.iah  professor,  that  he  had  been 
dnppfd  'r  :r.  i.ext  year's  faculty  after  tak- 
ing *  f.M.i'   i«ainst  grade  fixing. 

Kii.ini.^n  •  Id  a  reporter  for  an  Annapolis 
paper  yesterday  that  Ponder's  dlamlasal 
stemmed  fr  ,ir.  i  -onfllct  with  the  senior 
prof  ess. jr  m  ;...e  ,  i.iguage  department,  and 
not  from  tne  ^jra  le   x  Vj^tment  Issue. 

TTie  notiflcatio:.  eft-r  to  Ponder  from  Oapt. 
Robert  Haye«  1.  iirtaan  of  the  department, 
makes  no  refpren  «  to  such  a  conflict,  but 
says  that  F'o.nd^r  i  performance  had  been 
satisfactory  The  reason  given  for  non- 
renewal wa*  personnel  requirements  erf  the 
department 

Kauffmar;  aiso  acknowledged  an  assertion 
by  Ponder  that  he  had  taken  an  Interest  In 
the  ca«e  of  a  midshipman  who  was  falling 
his  courses  .ajt  semester  He  said  he  had 
discussed  the  case  of  the  student — son  of  a 
high-ranking  naval  officer  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Kauffman's — with  each  of  the  stu- 
dent s   Instructore. 

arvnr  pumata  (bulbs 
The  admiral  said  he  asked  the  instructors 
to  suggest  specific  areas  of  study  the  student 
should  be  wurking  on  during  the  Christmas 

vacation. 

The  midKhlpmai.,  -xhc  is  repe.xtmg  his 
plebe  year,  failed  Pender's  freshman  Spanish 
course,  but  waj»  given  a  pttaalng  mark  Uter 
on  a  reexamination  !n  which  Ponder  did  not 
participate 

Kauffman  said  t  lat  current  problems  at 
the  Academy  are  the  result  of  a  true  aca- 
demic revolution  over  the  last  5  years  that 
saw  major  chansr»>B  to  curriculum,  faculty 
and  administration 

As   might   be   expected,  thia   nriArk-xl   and 

rapid  Increase  In  educational  caaber  brought 

along    a    few    problems    which    have    to    be 

solved   •  he  said   "knotty  and  important  prob- 

ema      But  they  can  and  wUl  be  aolTed." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post. 
Apr.  0.  1M«| 

Naval.  ACAOKMT  Uat  Km  Liicrr  oir  HxntBWM 

OF  F's 

(By  Leroy  F.  Aarona) 

Amnapolib,  April  5 — Limits  on  the  number 
of  D's  and  F's  that  VS.  Naval  Academy 
professors  are  allowed  to  give  midshipmen 
may  be  dropped  by  the  start  of  the  next 
semester. 

Rear  Adm.  Draper  L.  Kauflman,  Academy 
Superintendent,  said  today  he  la  "hopeful 
that  all  ceilings  will  be  eliminated  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1." 

He  said  he  is  confident  that  his  newly  re- 
activated academic  council  will  concur  with 
his  plana.  At  present,  no  more  than  13  per- 
cent of  the  plebes  and  4  percent  of  the  seniors 
can  be  given  D's  and  F's. 

Kauflman,  who  was  critical  of  recent  stories 
In  the  Washington  Post  about  the  grade- 
fixing  professors  are  required  to  do.  said  the 
Academy  administration  has  exercised  ab- 
solutely no  control  over  the  number  of  A's, 
Bs  and  C's  given  midshipmen  since  he  be- 
came Superintendent  last  September. 

However,  academic  Dean  A.  Bernard 
Drought  acknowledged  that  last  spring  he 
instituted  an  experiment  controlling  the 
higher  grades  for  plebes,  as  well  as  tbe  barely 
passing  and  falling  D's  and  F's. 

In  one  department,  for  example,  the  fac- 
tUty  was  Instructed  to  give  15  percent  of 
the  plebes  As  and  35  percent  of  them  B's. 

Drought  said  the  experiment  failed  because 
of  coordination  problems  and  that  he  has 
discontinued  it. 

Kauffman,  who  denied  that  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  requires  the  Academy  to 
graduate  a  certain  number  of  Junior  officers 
each  year,  stressed  that  the  ceUings  were 
put  into  effect  in  1963  only  to  keep  dropouU 
from  increasing  during  the  Academy's  transi- 
tion from  a  numerical  to  a  letter -grading 
system. 

The  number  of  falling  students  started  to 
increase  during  the  transition,  Droiight  said, 
which  Is  why  he  Imposed  the  quotas  on  D's 
and  F's.  As  midshipmen  in  the  class  of 
1966  are  the  last  to  be  graded  under  both 
systems,  the  ceiling  now  can  be  eliminated, 
he  added. 

Student  attrition  for  all  reasons,  ranging 
from  voluntary  resignations  to  academic  or 
bad  conduct  discharges,  runs  about  30  to  38 
percent,  Kauffman  said.  While  the  rate  has 
been  going  up  over  the  last  decade,  he 
stressed  there  was  a  sharp  decline  last  year 

The  grade  ceilings  were  brought  to  light 
in  a  story  In  the  Washington  Post  last  week. 
The  next  day  an  assistant  professor  of  Span- 
ish, Kent  Ponder,  asserted  that  his  1-year 
contarct  was  not  renewed  when  he  refused 
to  give  higher  grades  to  students  whose  per- 
formance he  assessed  at  D  and  F  levels. 

Five  assistant  professors  in  the  Academy's 
MathemaUos  Depcu-tment  praised  Ponder  In 
a  letter  today  for  having  "the  fortitude  to 
tell  C5ongres8  and  the  public  (about)  prac- 
tices here  In  the  Yard" 

"We  wish  to  express  our  solidarity  with 
you."  wrote  Harold  M.  Kaplan.  Jamee  D. 
McPherson,  Alan  M.  Norrls,  James  P.  Time 
and  D.  L.  Muench.  who  claimed  that  "the 
practice  of  raising  grades  dates  from  long 
before  Dean  Drought's  arrival. 

"What  you  describe,  we  have  otirselves 
seen  and  heard  and  done.  Tou  deserve  the 
support  of  aU  faciUty  members  here  in  the 
Academy  suid  at  other  colleges." 

"Foreign  languages  and  chemistry  are  sub- 
jects In  which  the  Academy  has  the  most 
problems  with  faUlng  studenU."  Kauffman 
said. 

Faculty  members  interviewed  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  have  charged  that  njorale  among 
profeeaon  is  low  not  only  because  of  the 
grade  control  practices,  but  also  because  of 
their  difflcuiuea  In  getting  their  views  mAde 


known  to  administration  oOlclals  and  the 
lack  of  a  unified  voice  In  theu  own  areas 
of  professional  competence. 

They  have  suggested  elimination  of  the 
rule  that  no  midshipman  who  gets  an  P 
in  any  required  cotirse  can  graduate  and 
the  appointment  of  qualified  civilians  as 
heads  of  departments. 

The  faculty  is  slightly  more  than  60-per- 
cent civilian.  All  department  heads  are 
Naval  officers:  all  senior  professors  are 
civilians. 

Some  Junior  faculty  members  would  like 
to  see  a  faculty  advisory  forum  establUhed  to 
improve  conmiunlcatlon  between  the  men 
who  teach  the  midshipmen  and  the  men  who 
administer  the  Academy. 

Kauffman  said  he  has  considered  putting 
civUlans  in  charge  of  departments  but  has 
yet  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  said  the  sug- 
gestion that  studenu  with  just  one  falling 
grade  U  an  interesUng  one,  but  noted  that 
a  greater  problem  was  having  midshipmen 
sustain  C  averages  throughout  their  Academy 
careers. 

Drought  conceded  that  a  faculty-admin- 
istration communication  problem  exists,  but 
said  the  Academy  is  no  different  In '  this 
respect  from  other  Institutions. 

"In  a  theoretical  sense  there  Is  no  better 
line  of  conxmunlcatlona  than  in  a  military 
organisation,"  he  sskld.  "But  moet  faculty 
members  present  their  ideas  orally  rather 
than  in  written  form  and  they  die  on  the 
vine." 

Kauffman  said  the  revived  academic  oous- 
cU  might  help  reduce  faculty  discontent.  It 
consists  of  administration  officials,  the  senior 
professors,  and  the  heads  of  departments. 
Kauffman  said  he  is  considering  adding 
Junior  faculty  members   in   the  future. 

Asked  whether  such  a  cotincll  would  dupli- 
cate the  functions  of  the  advisory  forum 
sought  by  some  faculty  members.  Kauffman 
said  It  was  too  early  to  tell. 

The  council  wUl  give  continuing  advice 
on  academic  policy.  One  of  Its  Immediate 
Jobs  will  be  to  suggest  ways  of  Implementing 
recommendations  of  an  accrediting  team 
from  the  Middle  States  AasoclaUon  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  which  made  a 
5-day  examination  of  the  Academy  last 
month. 

Kauffman  said  bs  has  received  a  prelimi- 
nary copy  of  the  team's  report  and  found  it 
"amusing"  to  compare  with  what  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  would  be  in  it.  He  refused 
to  say  what  was  in  the  report. 

A  source  on  the  accrediting  team  said  that, 
among  other  things.  It  would  recommend  de- 
emphasizing  athleuc  and  military  function^. 

Kauffman  complained  that  recent  articles 
about  the^,Academy  in  this  newspaper  were 
"lethal"  and  aimed  at  showing  only  the  bad 
side  of  the  school.  He  stressed  that  the 
Academy  currlculiun  has  undergone  a  dra- 
matic change  since  1958,  midshipmen  were 
allowed  for  the  first  time  to  choose  minors 
and  electlvea  and  to  validate  credits  from 
other  schools. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  COMPENSA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral administration  Mils  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  and  Senate  which 
would  greatly  alter  the  present  un- 
employment insurance  compensation 
system.  The  bills  were  introduced  In 
compliance  with  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  on  May  18,  1966,  when  he 
asked  for  a  revised  system. 

The  bills  are  complicated,  contain 
many  major  provisions,  and  have  far- 
reaching  ImpUcaUon*.    It  aeems  to  me 
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that  these  proposals  should  be  seriously 
considered  and  debated.  I  would  like  to 
speak  now  about  some  of  the  more  ques- 
tionable provisions  of  these  bills.  I 
should  state,  first,  that  these  bills  are  at 
present  being  considered  in  the  other 
body  and  have  not  yet  had  hearings  In 
the  Senate. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  comes  to 
mind  is  that  the  bills  would,  In  efifect, 
take  away  from  the  States  the  right  to 
establish  their  own  provisions  for  dis- 
qualifying a  claimant.  It  would,  in 
effect,  create  new  imlform  regulations 
which  are  exceedingly  k>ose  and  extraor- 
dinarily tempting.  New  uniform  rules 
would  prohibit  the  cancellation  of  bene- 
fits for  any  reason  at  all.  Disqualifica- 
tion for  fraud  could  not  exceed  36 
months.  A  claimant  convicted  of  a 
work -connected  crime  could  be  disquali- 
fied for  no  longer  than  52  weeks.  States 
could,  surprisingly  enough,  still  dis- 
qualify a  claimant  who  was  unemployed 
because  of  a  labor  dispute.  But,  except 
for  these  situations,  a  State  could  not 
disqualify  any  claimant  for  more  than 
6  weeks.  E>en  if  the  claimant's  imem- 
ployment  were  due  to  his  own  actions — 
if  he  were  dismissed  for  misconduct  or 
if  he  volimtarily  quit  his  Job  for  any 
reason — a  State  would  have  to  give  him 
compensation  after  approximately  6 
weeks. 

The  States  would  also  be  effectively 
required  to  extend  benefits  for  a  poten- 
tial period  of  26  weeks.  But  the  bill  goes 
still  further  and  informs  the  States  that, 
in  qualifying  claimants  for  these  benefits, 
they  carmot  require  more  than  20  weeks 
of  employment  or  its  equivalent  In  a 
1-year  base  period. 

At  first  glance,  this  seems  fairly  harm- 
less. But,  the  Interesting  part  comes  In 
the  phrase  "or  the  equivalent."  For  the 
bill  goes  on  to  define  "the  equivalent"  as 
"total  base  period  wages  equal  to  5 
times  the  statewide  average  weekly  wage, 
and  either  one  and  a  half  times  the  indi- 
vidual's high  quarterly  earnings  or  40 
times  his  weekly  benefit  amount  which- 
ever is  appropriate  under  State  law." 

So,  except  in  the  few  States  using 
weekly  wage  records,  the  important  fac- 
tor here  is  not  20  weeks  of  employment 
but  Just  earnings  amounting  to  five  times 
the  average  wage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  as  much  time  as  he  desires. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
average  wage  ranges  from  $75  in  Arkan- 
sas to  $127  in  Michigan.  The  national 
average  is  $106.  This  standard  would 
require  the  payment  of  benefits  for  half 
a  year  to  people  with  very  little  previous 
employment  and  who  are  really  not 
within  the  labor  market. 

The  administration  bills  would  also 
effectively  kill  the  practice  of  experience 
rating  which  is  presently  followed  in 
niany  of  the  States.  The  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  gives  employers  a 
credit  of  up  to  2.7  percent  of  their  pay- 
rolls for  taxes  paid  the  States  for  the 


same  purpose.  But  It  also  allows  them 
an  additional  credit  and  permits  an  em- 
ployer to  take  his  2.7  percent  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax  even  though  the 
amount  he  pays  his  State  is  less  than  2.7 
percent.  However,  this  can  be  done  only 
If  this  State  tax  reduction  is  based  upon 
his  favorable  employment  experiences. 
This  has  Induced  the  various  States  to 
pass  experience  rating  laws  under  which 
employers  were  taxed  according  to  their 
past  records.  These  laws,  in  turn,  have 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  employers  to 
watch  their  record  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment down.  This  program  has  worked 
very  well  and  helped  to  strengthen  the 
incentive-assistance  type  of  State  un- 
employment programs. 

But,  now  the  administration  comes 
along  and  proposes,  in  effect,  to  take 
away  this  restriction  on  the  additional 
credit  so  that  any  State  would  be  per- 
mitted to  reduce  the  State  payroll  tax 
rates  of  all  of  its  employers  on  a  flat  rate 
regardless  of  their  employment  expe- 
rience. The  Inevitable  result  is  that  this 
would  soon  lead  to  the  general  abandon- 
ment of  experience  rating  by  the  States, 
and  the  present  system  would  be  greatly 
wefikened. 

Those  who  are  pushing  for  this  change 
have  quite  frequently  voiced  the  argu- 
ment that  this  would  reduce  Federal  con- 
trol and  restore  a  right  to  the  various 
States.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  they 
offer  tills  argument  with  a  straight  face, 
while  proposing  new,  incredible  Federal 
regulations  that  would  greatly  change 
the  present  State  programs.  When  1 
hear  these  people  coming  up  with  this 
argument,  I  am  reminded  of  Virgil's  say- 
ing: 

I  fear  tbe  Greeks,  even  when  bringing 
gifts. 

I  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these  new 
States  Righters  who  would  generously 
offer  the  States  a  gift  of  doing  away  with 
an  enUghtened  Federal  incentive,  while 
bringing  forth  new,  burdensome  Federal 
regulations.  I  suspect  that  they  are  not 
so  interested  in  aiding  the  States  as  they 
are  In  promoting  a  looser  and  more  re- 
laxed unemployment  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  sure  that  every- 
one in  the  Congress  favors  an  enlight- 
ened unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, such  as  we  have  now.  Such  a  pro- 
gram assists  those  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  out  of  a  Job  and  would 
like  to  work,  but  are  unable  to  find  Jobs 
because  of  a  particular  weakness  ot  the 
lahor  market.  The  present  program  is 
not  welfare,  but  rather  an  aid  program 
which  spurs  on  the  imemployed  to  seek 
employment  and  assists  them  when  they 
are  genuinely  unable  to  do  so.  This  is 
as  it  should  be. 

However,  the  proposed  bills  would  turn 
the  present  Incentive-assistance  pro- 
gram Into  a  welfare  program,  handing 
out  doles  to  those  who  are  not  especially 
eager  to  work  and  who  find  It  very  easy 
and  comfortable  to  collect  unemploy- 
ment checks.  Now,  the  question  I  raise 
Is  this:  What  Is  tUa  going  to  do  to  the 
present  system? 

We  an  know  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple oppose  the  present  unemployment 
compensation  programs.    They  oppose  it 


not  because  they  oppose  helping  those 
who  cannot  find  work,  but  because  they 
have  deep-rooted  suspicions  that  claim- 
ants receiving  unemplojTnent  benefits 
are  all  loafers  who  just  do  not  care  to 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  recent  Gal- 
lup poll  reveals  that  75  percent  of  Amer- 
icans think  that  many  people  collect  un- 
employment benefits  even  though  they 
could  find  work.  Sixty-nine  percent 
favored  making  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  laws  more  strict. 
There  feelings  of  suspicion  toward  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
were  shared  by  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  education,  political  party,  occupation, 
age,  or  level  of  income. 

Now  If  these  people  feel  this  way  to- 
ward the  present  system,  I  wonder  what 
they  are  going  to  think  If  we  tell  the 
various  States  that  they  cannot  disqual- 
ify a  claimant  for  longer  than  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks,  even  If  his  unemploy- 
ment is  his  own  fault?  What  will  they 
think  If  we  require  the  States  to  pay 
up  to  25  weeks  of  benefits  to  people  who 
have  had  only  sporadic  employment  and 
who  are  actually  only  on  the  fringes  of 
the  labor  market,  or  If  we  remove  the 
employer  Incentive  to  check  abuses  in 
the  program?  I  wonder  If  their  present 
frustrations  are  not  going  to  Increase  so 
rapidly  that  a  great  many  of  them  are 
going  to  be  tempted  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  program.  I  would  hope  not,  but 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  particularly  im- 
realistic  speculation. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bUl  will  be 
studied  carefully  and  that  the  proposals 
which  I  have  Inumerated  will  be  removed. 


HARDSHIPS  INCURRED  AS  A  RESULT 
OF  ACCELERATED  TAX  WITH- 
HOLDING 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
great  body  recently  considered  and 
passed  a  $4  1  billion  tax  bill  despite  the 
vocal  opposition  of  a  handful  of  Sen- 
ators, Including  myself. 

In  a  colloquy  with  the  majority  whip, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  I  pointed  out  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  revenue  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  bill  came 
from  excise  taxes  on  the  telephone  serv- 
ice and  the  iIK^reased  and  accelerated 
withholding  of  Income  tax. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  first  part  of  the 
bin  placed  taxes  on  necessities  and  the 
second  part  raised  revenues  by  hidden 
means  which  Is  known  In  my  State,  where 
It  was  also  tried,  as  "golden  gimmick 
No.  1."  It  proved  to  be  an  outmoded  and 
inequitable  method  of  taxation,  which 
obviously  and  Inevitably  will  lead  to 
much  higher  taxation  at  a  later  date. 

I  recently  received  a  very  thoughtful 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine  bearing 
on  the  details  of  the  latter  portion  of 
this  plan;  namely,  the  accelerated  with- 
holding. 

My  constituent  foresees  what  will  hap- 
pen to  him.  I  direct  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  because  I  have  the 
basic  feeling  that  most  people  will  not 
have  the  foresight  to  analyze  their  own 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Income  tax 
withholding  and  the  acceleration  of  pay- 
ment. 
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I  believe  ii  vfll  ht«f  ^MM^IOlvest  to 
the  membership  If,  for  emphasis.  I  cruote 
a  few  paragraphs  of  his  letter  and  '.hen 
have  the  entire  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

I  have  just  Anlsbe^  recomputing  my  take- 
home  pay  using  she  paycheck  I  received  on 
tiie  16tJi  of  Uiis  month. 

That  was  the  month  of  March  1966. 
He  continues 

My  takehoms  pav  w:l:  bo  r«K3uced  about 
21  percent,  returning  me  to  an  Income  level 
of  about  8  years  ago  I  will  have  a  19flO  In- 
cocne  In  a  1966  economy  Inflated  some  18 
percent  or  more  In  trie  interval. 

Uke  most  A.Tnencans  my  economy  la  baaed 
on  the  liberal  use  of  credit.  Howev«r.  I  have 
been  careful  'j:>  ;imit  .Tiy  '.ndebtadneaa  to  an 
amount  compatible  wu.'i  .tiy  tnoanie.  There- 
fore in  order  to  accommodate  tbU  reduction 
in  my  immediate  Income,  a  number  of  large 
changes  in  my  spending  muat  follow  To- 
morrow. I  will  have  to  cancel  a  planned 
•2.500  remodeiini?  progranj  for  my  home, 
because  I  wiii  not  be  tible  to  accept  the  ad- 
ditional monthly  p.^ymenta  to  retire  the 
loan  The  loan  Itself  wUl  have  to  be  halted. 
I  had  planned  to  .-eplace  both  my  automo- 
biles one  13  years  old.  one  4  years  old)  tbla 
year  but  I  Iniatfine  they  wlU  have  to  do  an- 
other year.  Also,  I  wlU  need  to  cancel  the 
monthly  payroll  deduction  for  aavlnga  at 
least  for  a  few  months  In  order  to  cope  with 
pr'ssent  debts 

I  have  some  understanding  of  the  national 
sconomy  and  reco(?n:ze  the  need  for  action 
to  halt  Inflation  TlUs  should  be  more  than 
adequate  Reorganizing  that  tbla  wlthhold- 
l.ig  rate  Increase  ;«  graduated  and  it*  elTect 
win  be  less  on  some.  It  still  seem*  evident 
that  when  tbe  sh.^ck  of  thla  reaches  the  col- 
lective pocket  of  the  taxpayer,  snowballing 
as  It  win.  our  economy  will  Incur  a  tremen- 
do'js  setback 

I  quote  an  additional  paragraph  for 
emphasLs.  becau.se  I  think  this  Is  Impor- 
tant also      It  reads: 

If  all  this  were  not  enoagli.  It  to  obvloua 
that  the  public  is  being  prepared  (brain- 
washed is  a  better  termi .  to  accept  a  slsable 
income  tax  l.n-rease  If  thu  money  1«  re- 
quired to  flght  i  wnr  then  lets  flght  the  war 
and  have  !t  done  with.  Tbla  Idea  that  we 
may  fight  the  vat  io  long  as  we  are  careful 
not  u>  offend  _.r  hurt  the  enemy  is  sheer 
luna..  y 

Mr  Presider.v  Senators  will  recall  that 
during  the  debate  on  this  particular  bill. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  m  the  bill  which  said 
that  the  money  wa.s  to  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  that  in  fact 
the  money  was  being  used  to  increase 
revenues  so  that  we  could  go  forward 
with  the  -so-called  G:-^at  Society  pro- 
gram.s 

At  a  time  when  we  are  m  a  struggle 

and  a  vicious  strugis'l-'^ln  southeast 
A.sia.  the  idea  of  goin^  forward,  willy- 
nilly,  with  Increased  expenditures  on  the 
domestic  level,  for  new  program.';,  ar.d 
increased  appropriation.^  for  old  one.s, 
seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  farfetched 

I  very  distinctly  remember  on.-  of  the 
recen;  press  interviews  of  the  President, 
in  which,  statement  after  statement 
after  statement  he  »as  urging  business  to 
cut  back,  urging  the  housewife  not  to  bu^- 
fresh  vegetables  but  to  take  substitutes, 
urging  all  kinds  of  cutbacks  for  everj'one 
but  the  Oovernment,  but  there  wa.s  not 
one    sentence    about    the    Gove  nun  eats 


cutting  back  on  anything.  Oovernment 
spending,  of  course.  Is  the  major  infla- 
tionary Influence  we  have  in  the  country 
today. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  this  let- 
ter outlines  so  sharply  the  problems  that 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  are  faced 
with  here  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DxNm,  Colo.. 

March  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Prrra  H.  Domihicx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dea*  SsNAToa  Doiuntck:  In  today's  local 
newspaper,  I  read  an  article  explaining  In 
some  detail,  the  application  of  the  Increased 
withholding  rates  which  are  eSecUve  May  1. 
In  order  to  see  its  effect  on  me,  I  have  ]ust 
finished  recomputing  my  take-home  pay, 
using  the  paycheck  I  received  on  the  16th  of 
this  month. 

My  take-home  pay  will  be  reduced  about 
31  percent,  returning  me  to  an  Income  level 
of  about  6  years  ago.  I  will  have  a  1960 
Income  in  a  1966  economy  Inflated  some  18 
percent  or  more  In  the  Interval. 

Like  most  Americans,  my  economy  is  baaed 
on  the  liberal  use  of  credit.  However,  1 
have  been  careful  to  limit  my  Indebtedness 
to  an  amount  compatible  with  my  Income. 
Therefore.  In  order  to  accommodate  this  re- 
duction In  my  Immediate  income,  a  num- 
ber of  large  changes  In  my  spending  must 
follow.  Tomorrow,  I  will  have  to  cancel  a 
planned  (3.600  remodeling  program  for  my 
home,  because  I  wtll  not  be  able  to  accept 
the  additional  monthly  payments  to  retire 
the  iotm.  The  loan  itself  will  have  to  be 
baited.  I  had  planned  to  replace  both  my 
automobiles  (one  13  years  old,  one  4  years 
old)  this  year,  but  I  Imagine  they  will  have 
to  do  another  year.  Also,  I  will  need  to 
cancel  the  monthly  payroll  deduction  for 
savings  at  least  for  a  few  months  In  order 
to  cope  with  present  debts. 

I  have  some  understanding  of  the  national 
economy  and  reoognlae  the  need  for  action 
to  halt  Inflation.  This  should  be  more  than 
adequate.  Recognizing  that  this  withhold- 
ing rate  Increase  la  graduated  and  lU  effect 
wUl  be  less  on  some,  it  sUll  seems  evident 
that  when  the  shock  of  this  reaches  the 
collective  pocket  of  the  taxpayer,  snow- 
balling as  it  WlU,  our  economy  will  incur  a 
tremendous  setback. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  no  Increase  tn 
taxes  U  Involved,  yet.  My  Income  tax  return 
for  1966  has  Just  been  prepared  and  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  write  a  large  check 
to  pay  taxes  not  withheld.  But  human  na- 
ture being  what  It  is,  most  of  us  will  spend 
as  we  receive  and  worry  about  the  additional 
tax  due  another  day  The  fact  that  next 
year  I  may  not  have  to  make  an  additional 
payment  does  not  have  much  effect  on  my 
current  spending. 

In  computing  the  effect  of  thU  withhold- 
ing Increase  on  me.  I  noted  that,  based  on 
estimated  Income  for  1966,  sufficient  moneys 
wui  be  withheld  from  May  1  to  December 
31  to  cover  the  entire  year's  Income  tax,  so 
that  I  WlU  receive  a  refund  equal  to  all  the 
tax  withheld  for  the  first  4  months  of  the 
year.  If  this  rate  U  continued  through 
1967,  I  will  receive  a  refund  for  that  year 
equal  to  about  60  percent  of  the  total  In- 
come tax  paid.  Thu  Is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. 

If  aU  this  wsre  not  enough,  it  U  obvious 
that  tiM  pubUo  to  being  prepared  (braln- 
wsahed  Is  a  better  term)  to  accept  a  sizable 
moome  tax  lncr««aa.  If  this  money  is  re- 
quired to  flgbt  a  war,  then  lets  flght  the  war 
and  have  don*  with  It.     This  Idea  tliat  we 


nxay  IVght  the  war  so  long  as  we  are  care- 
ful not  to  offend  or  hurt  the  enemy  is  sheer 
lunacy. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attenUon  to  my 
sad  tale,  late  though  It  may  be.  I'd  like  you 
to  know  that  you  have  had  and  wui  oon- 
Unue  to  have  my  fuU  support.  Thank  you 
again. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

Ai^Kso  C.  McP&auMo. 
DKmm.  Colo. 


ASSOCIATED  STUDENT 
OOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  read  recently  in  the  dally  papers 
about  many  student  riots  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  problems  with  students 
hero  within  our  own  country.  Because 
of  the  widespread  publicity,  the  general 
impression  Is  given  that  most  of  our 
college  and  graduate  students  have  lost 
their  sense  of  vtdues. 

The  facts,  of  course,  reveal  that  only 
a  small  number  of  our  students  are  so 
involved.  The  majority  are  busUy  en- 
gaged in  obtaining  an  intellectual  and 
socially  responsible  education. 

Recently  I  was  visited  by  the  leaders 
of  one  of  the  latter  groups,  the  Associated 
Student  Governments.  They  furnished 
me  with  a  description  of  their  purpose 
and  the  history  of  their  organization. 

This  organization  is  designed  to  foster 
better  communication  between  colleges 
and  student  organizations  and  to  try  to 
work  out  programs  which  will  benefit 
each  college,  so  that  students  may  ex- 
pect to  obtain  better  coordination  of 
their  individual  programs  with  the  ideals 
within  the  college,  and  be  able  to  move 
forward  under  responsible  student  lead- 
ership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  the 
statement  of  the  objectives  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation, which  is  so  ably  led  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Dan  Miller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcobd,  as  follows  : 

Associated  SruDawr  OovoMtuom 

The  Associated  Student  Governments  was 
founded  as  a  service  orgajilzatlon  to  dissemi- 
nate Information  among  member  schools 
concerning  successful  student  programs.  In 
this  way,  the  fruits  of  one  school's  harvest 
may  be  spread  over  a  wide  area  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort  may  be  avoided.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Associated  Student  Oovemments 
l»  the  advancement  of  student  governing 
across  the  Nation  through  an  effective  shar- 
ing of  Ideas  and  projects.  This  organization, 
however,  does  not  wish  to  become  Involved 
In  affairs  foreign  to  its  above  mentioned  pur- 
poee.  Such  activity  would  not  facUlUte  the 
persuance  of  the  Aasoclated  Student  Govern- 
ments goals  and  would  not  be  consistent  with 
Its  constitution. 

Early  In  1964,  representatives  of  six  schools 
took  positive  steps  to  turn  a  vague  Idea  into 
a  reality.  Meetings  In  New  Orleans,  Vander- 
bUt  University,  and  St.  Louis  culminated  tn 
the  flr*t  annual  convention  In  November  of 
1964  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Two 
hundred  delegates  left  that  meeting  con- 
vinced that  the  Associated  Student  Govern- 
ments would  Indeed  be  a  benefit  to  student 
governments  across  the  Nation. 

The  Associated  Student  Governments  has 
astrumed  the  role  of  a  service  organisation 
with    no    political    aawx:UUon    whatsoever. 
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Several  programs  have  been  initiated  to  ful- 
fill this  goal: 

(a)  Student  government  reference  man- 
ual: This  one  project  characterizes  our  en- 
tire efforts.  A  complete  file  is  kept  of  all 
noteworthy  student  government  projects  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  by  member  schools.  A 
copy  of  this  file  Is  sent  to  each  school  as  are 
supplements  that  are  prepared  periodically 
as  the  master  file  Is  updated. 

(b)  Newsletter  (ASG-NUS) :  By  means  of 
a  monthly  newsletter,  each  school  Is  kept 
abreast  of  developments  of  local  Interest  as 
well  as  national  happenings,  reported  by  a 
presidential  state  of  affairs  column. 

|c)  National  convention:  an  annual  con- 
vention is  held  In  a  centrally  located  posi- 
tion where  personal  contacts  can  be  made. 
Par  more  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
Intimate  conversation  than  by  pages  of 
written  communication.  Alimenting  this 
aspect  are  seminars  in  every  area  of  student 
government  with  addresses  by  college  ad- 
ministrators and  educators.  These  seminars 
are  detailed  discussions  of  various  topics  and 
Include  the  presentation  of  many  specific 
programs. 

(d)  Regional  conventions:  This  aspect  of 
Associated  Student  Governments'  work 
would  offer  benefits  similar  to  those  of  a 
national  convention  to  schools  who  could  not 
attend  the  national  conference.  Once  again, 
mutual  problems  covUd  be  discussed  on  a 
personal  basis. 

(e)  Lending  library  and  consulting  team: 
Association  Student  Governments  is  also  de- 
veloping these  two  services  for  use  by  mem- 
ber schools.  Helpful  publications  on  various 
subjects  Issued  by  individual  schools  that 
could  not  be  duplicated  on  a  Itu-ge  scale 
would  be  available  for  perusal  from  the  na- 
tional office.  For  further  and  more  direct 
assistance,  a  consulting  team  can  be  ar- 
ranged from  another  member  school  pro- 
ficient In  any  desired  area. 

In  summary,  the  Associated  Student  Oov- 
emments was  founded  to  serve  and  advance 
atudent  governments  by  acting  as  a  neutral 
clearinghouse  for  Information.  By  coor- 
dinating the  successes  of  naany  schools,  stu- 
dent governments  across  the  Nation  will  bet- 
ter be  able  to  fulflU  their  function  of  serving 
the  future  leaders  of  America. 

Vakious  Statbmkntb  Concerning  Associatxd 
Stttdxnt  Oovebnmemts 
1.  History:  Bill  PeatherlngUI.  of  Vander- 
bUt  University,  provided  the  Initiative  and 
leadership  which  organized  two  preliminary 
conferences  prior  to  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion in  AprU  1964.  These  conferences,  at 
Tulane  and  Vanderbllt,  drew  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  organization  together  to  explore 
the  Idea  of  a  new  national  student  govern- 
ment association  and  to  Inform  the  colleges 
•nd  universities  of  the  Nation  of  their 
Intent  and  purpose.  Sixty-two  schools  at- 
tended the  St.  Louis  convention  and  after 
considerable  discussion,  approved  an  interim 
constitution  and  elected  an  executive  coun- 
cil, headed  by  Larry  Blankenshlp,  of  Okla- 
•xwia,  to  plan  for  the  first  national  conven- 
tion. This  convention,  modeled  on  a  work- 
shop or  seminar  basis,  was  held  at  the  Center 
'or  Continuing  Education  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  In  November  1964.  There  they 
•dopted  a  permanent  constitution  and  elect- 
ed a  new  executive  board,  headed  by  Tom 
Johnson,  of  Purdue.  This  group  is  now  plan- 
ning for  its  third  national  convention  to  be 
Mid  In  the  fall  of  1966. 

2  The  purpose  of  this  organization  Is  to 
op*n  channels  for  communication  and  co- 
^ratlon  among  student  governments  of 
American  colleges  and  universities.  It  U 
directed  at  the  Individual  student  in  the 
oopes  of  making  his  student  government 
more  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  him  dxir- 
|ng  his  years  at  college.  The  organization 
n«s  no  political  Intent  or  purpose;  our  main 
concern  Is  to  share  ideas  about  programing 


and  projects,  not  to  provide  a  national 
sounding  board  for  the  political  opinions  of 
students — statement  of  purpose  made  at 
preliminary  meeting  at  VanderbUt  Univer- 
sity, March  1964. 

3.  More  concisely  stated  It  is  the  belief 
that  sufficiently  well-informed  student  body 
leaders  can  work  to  solve  their  campiis  prob- 
lems with  a  maturity  of  decision  and  an 
economy  of  action  never  before  Imagined. 
That  these  problems  differ  from  campus 
to  campus  Is  acknowledged  by  the  organiza- 
tion's reticence  to  make  dogmatic  pro- 
nouncements on  Issues  of  a  political  nature, 
preferring  to  leave  these  decisions  to  local 
procediu^. 

4.  Associated  Student  Governments  goes 
about  doing  this  Job  by  acting  prlmarUy  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  planning  and  program- 
ing ideas.  Here,  at  last,  is  student  govern- 
ment's solution  to  the  knowledge  explosion 
as  it  applies  to  the  more  efficient  utUizatlon 
of  its  time  and  resources.  On  campuses 
across  the  country  new  student  freedoms  are 
providing  a  serious  challenge  to  the  com- 
petency of  student  government  leadership. 
Where  this  leadership  falls  as  an  Intermedi- 
ary for  students  with  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration, situations  such  as  those  at  Berkeley 
arise.  Where  this  challenge  Is  met  success- 
fully, students  gain  an  extremely  valuable 
role  In  shaping  their  own  collegiate  destinies. 
Associated  Student  Oovernmente  attempts  to 
help  student  governments  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge by  making  available  to  them  carefully 
prepared  reports  on  solutions  to  similar  plan- 
ning or  programing  problems  submitted  by 
other  schools.  These  reports  are  distributed 
to  member  schools  In  the  form  of  the  Stu- 
dent Oovernment  Reference  Manual  (SG- 
RM ) .  The  SGRM  and  Its  supplemenu  form 
a  year-round  source  of  constructive,  poten- 
tially helpful  resumes  of  student  government 
activities.  These  may  save  much  wasted  ef- 
fort or  suggest  other  ways  that  an  Idea  may 
be  Implemented  to  action. 

5.  The  wide  range  of  projects,  programs, 
and  Ideas  for  Improving  student  governments 
which  Associated  Student  Governments  em- 
braces, makes  any  school — regardless  of  size, 
location  or  political  p>oeitlon — eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  its  members.  Associated 
Student    Governments    offers   services   of    a 
continuous  and  progressive  nature.    Annual 
three  to  five  day  workshop-seminar  type  con- 
ventions, complemented  by  a  detailed,  com- 
prehensive publications  series,  are  the  pri- 
mary tools   of   Associated   Student   Oovem- 
ments,   Through  these  the  organization  can 
effectively    help    student    governments    or- 
ganize and  promote  projects  and  activities 
on  their  individual  campuses.     As  a  forum 
for  the  Nation's  student  governments  Asso- 
ciated Student  Governments  can  utilize  the 
Ideas  of  every  member  school  in   aiding  In 
the  Improvement  of  effectiveness  of  student 
g^ovemments.       Through     such     aid     every 
student  government   can  better  provide  the 
students  of  Its  school  with  the  opportunity 
of    intellectual    and    personal    development. 
Thus  Associated   Student  Governments  can 
help  Its  members  meet  the  rise  of  enrolhnent 
and  the  consequent  need  for  better  organiza- 
tion to  benefit   the  Individual  student,  the 
student  government,  the  school  and  the  edu- 
cational system  as  a  whole. 

6.  "The  college  student  of  today  Is  being 
cast  In  a  very  unfavorable  light  due  to  the 
questionable  activities  of  a  few.  Yet  the 
vast  majority  of  today's  youth,  who  handle 
their  problems  In  an  Intelligent,  mature  and 
diplomatic  fashion,  are  not  being  noticed. 
One  of  our  avowed  goals  Is  to  Improve  up>on 
this  Image  by  projecting  the  true  situation 
in  regards  to  America's  campuses,"  David 
Banmlller.  president.  Associated  Student 
Governments  (1965-66). 

7.  "The  youth  of  today  comes  to  college 
to  be  educated,  not  only  academically,  but 
socially  and  spiritually,  so  that  he  may  be 
better  prepared  to  accept  the  challenges  and 


responslblUUes  which  the  future  holds  m 
store  for  him.  It  Is  the  primary  responslbU- 
Ity  of  today's  student  leader  to  mold  and 
shape  our  present  educational  system  for 
the  betterment  of  tomorrow's  society.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  of  our  young  Ameri- 
cans," David  Banmlller.  president.  Associated 
Student  Governments  (1965-66). 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   What  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  SENATE  SCORE  SO  FAR  AND 
THE  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  3  months — to  be  exact  since 
January  10  when  the  Congress  recon- 
vened for  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress — our  deliberations  have  been 
largely  concerned  with  and  frequently 
dominated  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  On 
January  12  when  the  President  delivered 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  he  stated  in 
clear  and  concise  terms  that  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  abandon  Asia  to  con- 
quest. Soon  thereafter,  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress his  request  for  approval  of  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  to  help  Asia  develop  her  human 
and  natural  resources  and  thus  lift  the 
burden  of  poverty  that  has  been  her  lot 
since  ancient  times.  This  bill  has  been 
enacted  into  law  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Senate. 

The  President  then  requested  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  approximately 
$13.1  billion  for  military  and  economic 
assistance  primarily  in  support  of  our 
operations  in  southeast  Asia.  This  re- 
quest carried  with  it  the  necessity  to  au- 
thorize $4.8  billion  In  military  aid  and 
$415  million  in  economic  assistance. 
These  two  authorizations  passed  the 
Senate  by  an  almost  unsmimous  vote 
with  only  two  dissents  on  each  measure. 
This  was  done  after  due  deliberation  and 
much  discussion  of  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. The  supplemental  itself,  which  is 
now  law,  passed  the  Senate  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes. 

The  Congress  has  also  enacted  into  law, 
with  only  nine  dissenting  votes  in  the 
Senate,  a  Tax  Adjustment  Act  increasing 
revenues  in  1966  smd  1967  by  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  to  help  finance  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  over  the  next  15  months. 
And  as  stated  by  the  President  when  he 
signed  this  act  into  law,  this  new  tax  law 
has  three  major  objectives: 

To  provide  additional  funds  needed  to  sup- 
port U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam; 

To  provide  a  careful  measure  of  fiscal 
restraint  to  balance  economic  expansion  with 
reasonable  price  stability;  and 

To  carry  out  desirable  and  timely  Improve- 
ments In  tax  collection  procedures. 
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In  ewldltion  to  •jLKW.g  rare  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  Vietnam,  this  measure 
also  provided  for  Ihe  paymei.t  of  social 
security  t)€neflu  Uj  some  370.000  persons, 
age  72  and  over  *ho  are  not  now  msured 
under  the  social  security  program  Thus, 
although  Vietnam  Y\as  been  one  of  our 
major  concerns,  the  r.'^-f'.-.-  -itlBena  of  our 
country  are  receivir.^  uirir  siiare  of  con- 
sideration. 

As  requesttKl  by  the  Presideot,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  emenrency  usist- 
ance  to  India  to  help  her  meet  pressing 
food  shortages  by  making  available  un- 
der Public  Law  480  certain  agricultural 
commodities  inciuduiti  foot:  grai;.,  corn, 
vegetable  oils,  nuik  powder,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  extended  to  May  Ji  the  dead- 
line for  enrollment  :n  the  medical  insur- 
ance portion  of  the  social  security  health 
Insurance  proeram  tnr  the  ai^ed  ex- 
tended the  so-called  GI  benefits  program 
providing  Pducationai  and  other  assist- 
ance to  those  veterans  who  have  served 
on  active  duty  for  more  than  180  days 
since  January  31,  1955:  extended  the 
mandatory  safety  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  mines  reg- 
ularly employing  less  than  15  men  un- 
derground and  strengthened  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  tC'  incrfase  the  protec- 
tion of  lives  and  property  la  all  under- 
ground coal  mines,  authorized  $1''^  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967  for  t/io  Coast  Guard 
to  procure  vessels,  aircraft,  and  to  con- 
struct shore  and  Dff.shore  "staDlLshments; 
authorized  $3,200,000  >aj  estaijlLsh  the 
Cape  Lookout  Nationa.  Seashore  in 
North  Carolina  wh:ch  is  the  seventh 
national  seashore  tx.!  Of  cr -atf-d  and  tends 
to  support  tlie  contention  of  many  that 
this  IS  a  conservation  Congrress;  ap- 
proved Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  trans- 
ferring the  Commumty  Relations  .Service 
to  Justice  from  the  Dep«u'tment  of  Com- 
merce, enlarged  the  scope  of  the  1&64 
Water  Resource*;  Research  Act  by  au- 
thorizing $85  m;;lion  over  a  10-year 
period  for  special  research  in  wftter 
resources  problem.^ 

The  Senate  ha,s  acted  favorably  on  the 
President's  request  to  sub.sutute  private 
credit  for  public  credit  in  funding  the 
Small  Buslnej^s  .■•idmini.stration's  lead- 
ing programs  by  autlionzmg  the  3BA  to 
sell  partlctpatioti  certificates  m  its  loan 
poob  directly  to  the  puhuc  or  trrough 
the  Ptederai  National  Mort.aHe  .^.s.socia- 
tion;  estabhshed  .safetv  stand ard.s  for 
automobile  tires  sold  or  shippfKl  in  inter- 
state commerce  by  a  u.ianimous  vote  of 
79  to  0:  and  establi3h(-d  a  natior.al  wild 
rivers  system  by  designating  7  rivers  to  be 
preserved  in  their  natural  condition  and 
providing  for  siudv  and  po.ssible  inclu- 
sion later  of  .segments  of  17  other  nvers. 
Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
energies  have  been  devoted  to  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam,  the  Senate  ha.s  turned  out  a 
creditable  amount  of  legislation  m  this 
3-month  period  t)n  our  rptum  from  a 
brief  Easter  reces.<;  wf  will  again  con.slder 
the  matter  of  the  reaptTortioriment  of  our 
State  legislatures  the  TrafBc  Safety  Act 
of  1966;  fair  labeling  le«jslation;  a  new 
Pood  for  Freedom  Act  retaining  the  best 
provisions  of  Pubhc  Law  480.  which  will 
make  .self-help  an  integral  part  of  our 
food  aid  program,  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment of  markets  for   .«meT:can  farm 


programs  and  establish  a  food  and  fiber 
reserve  policy  that  wlU  protect  the 
American  people  from  unstable  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber,  the  second  supple - 
meniai  which  will  carry  funds  for  the 
National  Teachers  Corps  and  the  rent 
subsidy  program:  extension  and  im- 
provement of  our  present  foreign  aid 
program :  annual  authorizations  for  mili- 
tary procurement  and  construction: 
housing  and  urban  development  legisla- 
tion including  a  cities  demonstration 
program  to  rehabilitate  and  aid  the 
cities:  improvements  in  our  water  and 
air  pollution  programs:  Improvements 
and  extension  of  our  health  and  educa- 
tion programs  Including  new  authority 
for  International  programs  in  both  of 
these  fields,  a  continuation  and  accelera- 
tion of  our  war  on  poverty  Including  a 
rural  poverty  program;  a  Drug  Safety 
Act:  a  $4.9  billion  authorization  for  our 
Ped^ral-aid  highway  program;  the  an- 
nual space  and  atomic  energy  authoriza- 
tions; civil  rights  legislation;  an  expan- 
sion and  increase  In  our  minimum  wage 
coverage;  and  numerous  other  proposals 
including  oiu-  annual  appropriation  bills. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  most  of  the 
major  Presidential  reconunendations  on 
which  draft  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted have  either  passed  one  or  the 
other  House.  Is  the  subject  of  hearings 
or  scheduled  hearings,  is  under  executive 
consideration,  or  ready  for  reporting  to 
the  calendars  for  floor  consideration. 
Though  much  remains  to  be  done,  I  be- 
lieve, after  reviewing  the  progress  of  the 
committees,  we  should  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  an  earlier  adjournment  this 
year. 

To  summarise  the  Senate's  activities 
so  far.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  report  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

SrMATS  LxataLATtrm  Actttttt  THaouaa 
Ann.  7,  1060 

D«y«  tn  MWlon 61 

Hour*  In  MMton 348:80 

Total  isMMurM  paaaed 173 

Oonflrmattons — „ 96,001 

Public    law« •_.  S4 

Following  lA  A  brleX  aummary  of  all  major 
general  bUls  upon  which  the  8eaat«  h&s  act- 
ed thu  aeaaloa.  with  preaidentiaJ  recom- 
□xeodaUoiu  listed  first  aiMl  followed  by  other 
ieglBlation  categorized  by  subject.  If  there 
Is  Qo  rollcall  vote  breakdowa.  Senate  action 
tias  been  by  voice  vote, 

PnwiimrnAi.  usooicuxMOATioifs 

.\8lan  DeTelopment  Bank:  Authorize*  the 
Pr«ldent  to  accept  membership  on  behaU 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  authorizes  an  appropriation 
or  «300  million     Pijbiic  Lrw  8ft-36« 

Vietnam  supplemental  economic  aid:  Au- 
thorizes for  the  current  (iscal  year  addi- 
tional economic  aid  tn  the  amount  of  $290 
million  for  southeast  Asia  and  936  million 
for  the  Dominican  Republic:  plus  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  the  worldwide  ooo- 
tlnjency  fund.    Public  Lew  89-871 

Vote  Senate  paaaage  83  (S6  Democrats. 
27  Republicans) — 3  (3  Democrats) . 

Vietnam  supplemental  military  authorisa- 
tions Authorlzee  a  total  of  $4  8  billion  addi- 
tional for  aaoal  1900  for  military  acUvltles 
tn  Vietnam.   PubUo  Law  l»-3e7. 

Vote  Senate  pMMge  9$  (81  Democrats,  S3 
Republicans') — a  (3  Democrat*) . 


Vtetoam  sapplcmental  approprlatton:  Au- 
thorises an  additional  $13,1  blllloci  for  fiscal 
1968,  $418  miilloa  a€  this  amount  Is  for 
economic  aaaiataaoa.    Public  Law  88-S7i. 

Vote :  Senate  paaeac*  87  ( 68  Democrau,  SB 
Republlcana) — 3  (3  Democrats). 

Tte  Adjuatment  Act:  Ian  wasui  revenues  in 
1966  and  1087  by  approKimately  M  btiUon 
to  help  finance  the  war  tn  Vietnam:  extendi 
social  security  coverage  ($S6  minimum)  to  all 
who  are  or  roach  72  tjy  1988  tma  are  not  re- 
ceiving railroad  retirement.  Federal.  State  or 
local  pensions:  Increases  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles to  7  percent  and  telephone  service  to 
10  percent  through  Uareh  81,  1908;  Increises 
wttbholdlng  and  aoceUratee  corporate  tax 
payments.     Public  Law  89-368. 

Vote:  Senate  passage  79  (66  Democrats.  24 
Republicans) — 9  (6  Democrats.  4  Repub- 
licans) ,  Conference  report  73  (49  Democrsts. 
28  Republicans) — 6  (1  Democrat,  4  Repub- 
llcans) . 

Emergency  aid  to  India:  To  help  India 
meet  her  pressing  food  shortages,  this  act 
makes  available  under  Public  Law  480  certain 
agricultural  commodltlee  including  food 
grain,  com,  vegetable  oils,  milk  powder, 
cotton  and  totxtcco.  House  Joint  ResoluUon 
997.    Public  Law  89-     , 

OI  benefits:  Provides  educational  assist- 
ance for  veterans  who  have  served  on  activ* 
duty  for  more  than  180  days  since  January 
31.  1965.     Public  Law  89-368. 

Vote:  Senate  adopted  House  amendments 
99  (87  Democrats,  32  Republicans) — 0. 

Medicare:  Extends  from  March  to  May  31. 
1966  the  deadline  for  enrollment  In  the  med- 
ical Insurance  portion  of  the  social  security 
health  Insurance  program  for  the  aged.  HJl. 
6319.     PubUcLaw89-     . 

Beorganlaatlon  plan  No.  1.:  Approved  the 
transfer  of  the  Community  Relations  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  transfer  of  all 
its  functions  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Plan  effec- 
tive AprU  11,  1966. 

Vote:  Senate  rejected  diaapproval  resolu- 
Uon:  Teas,  33  (It  Democrats,  31  RepubU- 
cans);  nays,  42  (43  Democrats). 

Coal  nUne  satety:  Extends  the  mandatory 
safety  provisions  ot  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  to  mines  regularly  employing  less 
than  16  men  underground,  and  strengthens 
other  provisions  of  the  act  to  increase  the 
protection  of  Uves  and  property  tn  all  under- 
ground coal  mlnea     Public  Law  89-376. 

Coaet  Guard  authorization:  Authoclaes 
•136  million  for  flacal  1967  for  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  procure  vessels,  aircraft,  and  to 
construct  shore  and  offshore  eetabllshmente. 
Public  Law  89--381. 

Sals  of  partldpations  In  SBA  loan  pools: 
Substitutes  private  credit  for  public  credit 
in  funding  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's lending  programs  by  authorizing  SBA 
to  sell  participation  certificates  in  its  loan 
poois  directly  to  the  pubUc  or  througb 
FNMA.  8.  2499.  Passed  Senate  March  16 
District  ot  Columbia  home  rule:  Provides 
for  an  elected  mayor,  dty  councU.  and  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Represenu- 
Uves  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  S.  1118, 
Senate  requested  conference  April  1, 

Vote:  Senate's  pasM^e  68  (47  Democrats,  16 
Republicans) — 39  (16  DemoeraU,  14  Repub- 
licans), 

District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage:  Cre- 
ates a  wage  floor  of  81.36  an  hour  wlthm  6 
months  of  enactment  for  aa  estimated  300.- 
CKX)  men,  wonten.  and  minors  not  now  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  statute.  H.B.  8126.  1° 
confers  Boe, 

Vote:  Senate  pa«a«e  M  (41  Democrats, 
19  Republicans) — 10  (8  DemoeraU,  4  Bepub- 
Ucaaa). 

Tire  safety:  MatahUahm  aafety  standards 
for  automobUe  tires  Mid  or  Aipped  in  in- 
terstate cammeroe.  S.  M0R.  Paaaed  Senate 
March  29. 
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Vote:  Senate  passage  79  (64  Democrats, 
36  Republicans) — 0. 

Cape  Lookout:  Authorizes  $3,200,000  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Lookout  Na- 
Uonal  Seashore  in  North  Carolina.  Public 
89-366. 

Water  Resources  Research  Act  amend- 
ments: Enlarges  the  scope  of  the  1964  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  by  authorizing  $85 
million  over  a  10-year  period  in  grant,  match- 
ing and  contract  funds  for  assistance  to 
educational  institutions  In  addition  to  State 
land-grant  colleges,  to  competent  private 
organizations  and  Individuals,  and  to  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  In  undertaking 
gpectai  research  in  water  resource  problems. 
8.  22.    Public  Law  89-     . 

Wild  Rivers:  Establishes  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  System  and  designates  seven  rivers  to 
be  preserved  in  their  natural  condition  and 
provides  for  study  and  possible  inclusion 
later  of  segments  of  17  other  rivers.  Esti- 
mated cost  is  $16,067,000  for  the  5-year  pro- 
gram,    S,  1446  passed  Senate  January  19, 

Vote:  Senate  passage  71  (45  Democrats,  26 
Republicans) — 1    (1  Republican) 

Southern  Nevada  project  amendment: 
Repeals  section  6  of  Public  Law  89-292  au- 
thorizing 881.003,000  for  the  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  southern  Nevada  water 
project.  Section  6,  because  of  being  couched 
In  general  language,  requlree  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  recognize  the  Intrastate 
priorities  of  water  rights  to  the  uat  of  water. 
S.  2999  passed  Senate  April  6. 

OTR^    LKQIBLATION    BT   8XJBJKT 

District  of  Columbia 

Capital  stock  requirements:  Amends  the 
District  of  Columbia  Plre  smd  Casualty  Act 
to  require  that  all  domestic  stock  Insurance 
compmnles  authorized  to  do  a  fidelity  or 
surety  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
maintain  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  not  less 
than  $500,000  and  a  surplus  of  not  less  than 
»250,000.     H.R,  969,     Public  Uiw  89-     . 

Insurance  premium  finance  companies: 
Provides  a  requirement  for  licensing  and  a 
means  fc»  regulating  the  activities  of 
premium  finance  companies  In  the  District 
of  CkJlumbla.     H.R,  8466.     PubUc  Law  89-     . 

Registration  of  trade  names:  Protects  the 
general  public  and  legitimate  businesses  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  requiring  regis- 
tration of  assumed  trade  names,  disclosure  of 
principals  and  agents  conducting  business 
under  such  names,  and  requiring  such  prin- 
cipals and  agents  residing  outside  of  the 
District  to  constitute  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  Board  of  Commissioners  as  their  attor- 
ney for  service  of  process.  S.  1717  passed 
Senate  April  6. 

Regulating  domestic  stock  insurance  com- 
panies: Provides  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  regulatory  authority  over  domestic  stock 
Insurance  companies  to  enable  those  com- 
panies, by  coming  under  the  regulatory  Jurls- 
(Uction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  the  District,  to  be  exempt  from  regula- 
tion by  the  SEC.     KM.   11664.     Public  Law 

EdtLcation 
Salary  increase  for  overseas  teacliers:  Pro- 
vides for  approximately  a  10-percent  increase 
for  teachers  in  the  overseas  dependent  school 
•ystem.     HJl.  6846.     Public  Law  89-     . 

Federal  employeet 

Back  pay:  Consolidates  and  Ut>erallzes  ex- 
isting law  on  the  restoration  ot  an  employee 
to  this  poeltlon  after  an  adverse  action 
against  him  has  been  found  by  appellate  au- 
thority to  have  been  erroneous  or  unjustified. 
Public  Law  89-380. 

ClvU  service  retirement:  Permits  the  nat- 
ural child  of  a  deceased  Federal  employee 
*bo  dies  without  survivors  eligible  to  receive 
»  survivor  annuity  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  to  share  in  the 
iUstrlbutlon  of  any  money  on  depoelt  in  the 


fund  which  belongs  to  the  deceased  employee. 
HJl.  1746  passed  Senate  amended  March  17. 

Government  employees:  Preserves  the  re- 
tirement, group  life,  and  health  benefit*  for 
congressional  employees  receiving  fellowships 
from  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion.    PubUc  Law  89-379, 

Intalor  employees  medical  expenses:  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use 
appropriated  funds  for  the  payment  of  medi- 
cal care  of  temporary  and  seasonal  employee* 
and  employees  located  in  isolated  areas  who 
become  disabled  because  of  injury  or  Illness 
not  attributable  to  official  work.  8.  2163 
passed  Senate  March  4. 

Life  Insurance:  Removes  the  celling  limi- 
tation and  changes  the  payment  ratio.  H.R, 
6926  passed  Senate  amended  March  17. 

Finance 

Bank  mergers:  Establishes  new  and  uni- 
form standards  for  bank  merger  approvals 
by  regulatory  agencies;  requires  antitrust 
action  be  filed  within  30  days:  permits 
mergers  on  basis  of  community  need  and 
public  Interest  If  these  factors  predominate; 
exempu  mergers  completed  prior  to  Jime  17, 
1963.    Public  Law  89-356. 

Bankruptcy  Act  amendments:  Amends 
chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give 
the  court  supervisory  power  over  all  fees 
paid  from  whatever  source.  S.  1933  passed 
Senate  March  4. 

Bankruptcy  referees:  Amends  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  prohibit  referees  or  part-time 
referees  from  acting  as  trustee  or  receiver 
In  any  proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  S,  1924  passed  Senate  September  17, 
1966;  passed  House  amended  February  21, 
1966. 

Use  of  foreign  currencies:  Provides  perma- 
nent authority  for  Federal  agencies  to  use 
authorized  foreign  currencies  held  by  the 
United  States  for  other  than  specified  pro- 
grams but  requires  a  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  agency  using  the  funds.  S. 
801   passed  Senate  March  22. 

SBA  amendments:  Increases  by  8125  mil- 
lion the  celling  on  loans  and  outstanding 
commitments  for  the  regrular  business  loan 
program,  the  disaster  loan  program,  and 
title  IV  loans  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act;  also  increases  by  $126  million 
the  total  amount  which  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  present  revolving  fund;  estab- 
lishes two  revolving  funds,  one  for  disaster 
loans  without  an  authorization  ceiling  and 
a  second  fund  to  finance  other  SBA  lending 
programs.  8.  2729  passed  House,  amended 
March  31;  Senate  agreed  to  House  amend- 
ments No*.  8-14  and  disagreed  to  No*.  1-7. 

General  government 

Postal  savings:  Discontinues  U5.  Postal 
Savings  System  30  days  after  enactment. 
Public  Law  89-377. 

Uniform  time:  Provides  for  tinlform  day- 
light saving  time  throughout  the  United 
States  beginning  in  1967  unless  a  State  votes 
to  remain  on  standard  time.  Requires  any 
State  or  sulxllvlslon  using  DST  In  1966  to 
commence  it  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and 
end  it  on  the  last  Sunday  in  October.  S. 
1404.     Public  Law  89-     . 

Utah  land:  Confirms  in  the  State  of  Utah 
title  to  lands  lying  below  the  meander  line 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  S.  266  passed  House 
amended  April  4. 

HouMng 
Vice  President's  residence:  Authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $760,000  for  the  construc- 
tion and  furnishing  of  em  official  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  to  be  located  on  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory.  8. 
2394.     Public  Law  89-     . 

Import  duties 

Copra:    Makes    permsLnent    the    duty-free 

treatment  or  lower  rate*  of  duty  temporarily 

applicable  to  copra,  palm  nuts,  and  palm  nut 

kernels,  their  oils,  and  specified  fatty  acids. 


salts,  and   other  chemical  products  derived 
from  the  oils.     H.R.  6568.     PubUc  Law  89- 

Troplcal  hardwoods:  Suspends  the  duty  on 
tropical  hardwoods  until  January  1,  1968 
H.R.  7723.     PubUc  Law  89-     . 

International 

China — loan  of  naval  vessels:  Authorizes 
lending  one  destroyer  and  one  destroyer  es- 
cort to  the  Republic  of  China.  HJl  7813' 
Public  Law  89- 

Interama :  Authorizes  the  President  to  pro- 
vide lor  VS.  participation  m  the  Inter- 
American  CiUtural  tmd  Trade  Center,  known 
as  Interama,  in  Miami,  Fla..  a  permanent  in- 
ternational fair  to  serve  as  a  meeting  ground 
for  the  governments  and  Industries  o*  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  other  areas  of  the 
world.     Public  Law  89-356, 

Vote:  Senate  passage  56  (43  Democrats,  18 
Republicans) — 18  (6  Democrats,  12  Repub- 
licans ) , 

International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act:  Provides  for  tax  and  customs  exemption 
of  the  European  Space  Research  Organiza- 
tion and  for  tax  exemption  of  their  foreign 
employees.     Public  Law  89-363 

International  Petroleum  Expoeitlon:  Au- 
thorizes the  President  to  invite  the  State*  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate 
in  the  International  Petroleum  Expoeitlon  to 
be  held  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  12  through  21, 
1966,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  63,  passed 
Senate  February  10. 

United  States-Mexico  flood  control:  Au- 
thorizes conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  Joint 
construction  by  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  flood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana 
River.     S.  2640,  passed  Senate  March  8. 

The  1972  winter  Olympics:  Approves  selec- 
tion of  VS.  Olympic  Conunlttee  and  sup- 
p>ort8  its  recommendation  that  Utah  be  desig- 
nated as  the  site  for  the  1972  Winter  Olym- 
pic Games.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
71,  passed  Senate  March  14,  passed  House 
April  4.  1968. 

World  Health  Assembly:  Authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $600,000  to 
enable  the  United  State*  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  the  World  Health  Organization  to 
hold  the  22d  World  Health  Assembly  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1989.     Pi.bllc  Law  89-367. 

Judicial 
Federal  Judgeships :  Creates  45  new  Federal 
judgeships,  10  circuit  court  and  36  district 
court.    Public  Law  89-373. 

Jfemorials 

Boy  Scouts :  Pays  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
on  the  occasion  of  the  60th  anniversary  of 
their  charter,  and  expresses  recognition  for 
their  public  service.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  68  passed  Senate  February  10: 
passed  House  amended  February  21. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill:  Etesignated  April  9. 
1986.  as  "Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day,"  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  date  U.S,  citizenship 
was  conferred  on  Sir  Winston,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  127.     Public  Law  89- 

Reioyjce  buildup 
Manson  irrigation  unit,  Washington:  Au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Manson 
unit,  Cheland  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam 
project,  Washington.  The  estimated  coet  of 
$13,344,000  will  be  repaid  within  60  years 
by  the  water  and  power  users,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $150,000  to  be  used  for  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes,  S,  490  passed  House 
amended  March  30, 

Marine  resources  and  engineering  develop- 
ment: This  bill  fiu-thers  ocean  engineering 
and  exploration,  expands  marine  science  and 
technology,  and  intensifies  development  and 
utilization  of  ocean.  Continental  Shelf,  and 
Great  Lakes  resources.  8,  944.  In  confer- 
ence. 

Tualatin  Federal  reclaizuktl<xi  project,  Ore- 
gon: Authorizes  up  to  $33  nUUlon  for  the 
Federal  construction  of  the  Tualatin  Federal 
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r»--laniatlon  project.  In  Washington  County, 
Oreg  s  254  passed  Hmise.  amended 
March   30 

Taj:e» 

AriTKxi  Forces — TtLX  treatment:  Provides 
rf-.ired  servicemen  are  to  be  taxed  only  on 
me  amount  tliey  actually  receive  aa  retired 
pay  TTie  amount  of  any  reduction  to  pro- 
v;ae  survivor  annuities  would  be  excluded. 
Estate  and  gift  tax  exclusions  are  also  pro- 
vided     Public  L»w8»-365. 

Kstate  tax  deflcl«ncles:  Amends  the  In- 
'ernal  Revenue  Code  of  1989  to  provide  that 
If  anv  part  of  »  deficiency  with  reepect  to 
estate  tax  Uabiliiy  Is  di^ie  to  fraud  with  in- 
tent to  evade  tax.  the  penalty  to  be  imposed 
1«  50  percent  of  the  tot«a  aiBOunt  of  the 
deficlencv  rather  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
tax  liability.    Public  Law  8»-«8». 

Expropriation  rscoreries;  ProTldes  a  new 
set  3f  ruies  for  the  tax  tre«tment  to  be  ac- 
.■•.rded  re<x>verle8  of  foreign  expropriation 
loBseg  Oenprally,  the  new  rules  limit  the 
t«x  on  thi»  r-rorery  previously  received  In 
-loductlng  the  loss      H  R.  6819.     Public  Law 

T'i.x  our-  Liberalizes  the  computation  of 
b<>n(>flt«  for  retired  judges  of  the  tax  court  by 
biisini?  their  pension  on  the  salary  of  the 
•■offli-e"  rather  thin  actual  salary  at  the  time 
of  rettremen»  'hereby  permtttlnf  pay  raises 
to  he  passed  on  *>c  retir-d  -idr-^  Public  Law 
99  354 

r^x  exemp'.  savings  institutions:  Provides 
infxime  tax  exemption  for  certain  nonprofit 
or^nlEations  operated  to  provide  reserve 
ftan*!  ;r,T  Riv'n<3  -ind  loan  associations,  and 
»Tih;ect.s  therr.  'c  ir.-f 'uted  buslne.ss  Income 
t.i.x       P'.ihlir  Ijiw  «9    152 

I'ndlstrlbutecl  'axitHe  Income:  Provides 
that  tmdlatnbuteri  -jixable  income  made 
Within  2  2  mr>nrh«  after  close  of  taxable 
year  to  sharenolt1*>rs  of  certain  small  busi- 
ness corpr,rn>iori3  .»iaU  be  considered  to  have 
heen  made  b^'fore  the  close  of  the  taxable 
yeur      H  ;<     '8^1      Public  Law  M~     . 

Veterans 
Velerrtn  aiiowances     Ex*:enc!.s  "^.ir  's'a.tutory 
b'-iriai   aiiowar.re    tj    i'«'.-t,.tii.      -;f;  .;in    whose 
deaths    occur    as    a    re-^T.t     ,f    >    servioe-con- 

r.e<-t«d    dlsaoUl-y       Pt      •    i  ,•,  .v    -!9-S80. 

Veterans  :ms:u'.v_z..  _  ■  iceatrlcts  the 
conditions  ';:.r-i..r  ■*  :  •;  "^.-eau  are  Imme- 
diately red-ire<1  •'.p-r.  -eartmlsslon  Of  veter- 
ans for  hrvfD'a  :r.H- .  )r  other  InstitUtlOIuU 


April  7,  1966 


SASTKR 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  E>resldent.  as  we 
concludp  livji  aesslon  and  adjourn  over 
the  Pa.s,sion  wpetcend.  I  pray  that  we  may 
let  onr  ihouKhts  ?o  back  to  that  period 
n'.  time— Ihf  darkest  period  of  the 
w  jr'id's  history 

ir  Oood  Friday  was  the  blackest  day 
for  the  followers  or  Christ.  Easter  Sunday 
was  the  brtghtest  day  For  they  learned 
that  the  cross  was  not  the  end,  only  the 
beginning. 

On  Easter  morn  the  promise  that  man 
wouid  hve  an  am  was  fulfilled  In  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Hope  reidaeed 
despair  joy  overcame  sorrow,  faith  ended 
fear  For  man.  life  had  a  more  grlortoua 
rrranins— a  meaning  which  would  -sus- 
tain hLni  to  the  end  of  time. 

A.S  our  hearts  repose  with  the  beauty 
and  joy  of  Raster,  let  us  more  and  more 
come  to  tcnow  the  living  Lord  who  prom- 
ised to  them  that  believe  that  because  He 
lived  they  would  also  live. 

As  we  strei.jrthen  our  faith  In  the  spdrlt 
of  Calvarv-  we  will  overthrow  evU  and 
righteousness  and  txuth  will  pRT»ll. 


The  spiritual  splendor  of  our  heritage 
cannot  be  handed  down.  It  must  con- 
stantly be  rewon  by  eternal  vigilance  and 
with  every  generation  it  must  be  reborn, 
reformed  and  reinterpreted  in  the  llvlnj 
garden  of  freedom. 

It  was  on  Easter  mom  that  the  life  and 
truth  In  Him  was  set  free  to  live  and  work 
among  men  in  the  power  of  the  spirit. 

Tomb,  thou  Shalt  not  hold  Him  longer; 
Death  Is  strong,  but  "te  is  stronger; 
Stronger  than  the  dark,  the  light; 
Stronger  than  the  wrong,  the  rl^t; 
Paith  and  hope  triumphant  say, 
"Christ  win  rise  on  Easter  Day," 

And  wbUe  sunrise  smites  the  mountains, 
Poiulng  light  from  heavenly  fountains. 
Then  the  eurth  blooms  out  to  greet 
Once  again  the  blessed  feat; 
And  her  countless  voices  say : 
"Christ  has  risen  on  Baster  Day." 

— Pheujps  Bkooks. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY. 
APRIL  13.  1966 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 625.  as  amended,  and  agreed  to  yes- 
terday I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  Wednesday,  April  13.  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and   (at 
10  o'clock  and  7  minutes  a.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate ad>ourned  until  Wednesday,  April  13 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATPvIS 

Thirsoay,  AFRiL  7,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Joseph  P.  'morning,  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Carrollton  Manor,  Md.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  Author  of  life  and  of 
love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
«htoe  brightly  upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  upon  all  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Grant  a  special  blessing  to  our  Presi- 
dent suid  to  all  who  counsel  him 

Vouchsafe  to  Thy  sons  and  daughters 
In  all  the  American  Republics,  Including 
their  executive.  leglslaUve,  and  Judicial 
public  servants,  the  vision  and  valor  to 
develop  socioeconomic  programs  that 
may  bring  freedom,  food,  homes,  sound 
education,  and  good  health  to  all  groups 
In  the  population. 

Assembled  in  the  Capitol  on  this  22d 
ofQdal  congressional  celebration  of  Pan- 
American  Day.  we  implore  Thee.  Al- 
mighty God.  to  bestow  upon  the  peoples 
of  Argentina,  BrazU,  Chile.  Peru,  Vene- 
zuela, Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua.  Bolivia. 
Panama.  El  Salvador,  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
including  Canada,  the  divine  graces  nec- 
essary to  oantlaue  progress  in  measures 
that  will  tasHre  orderly,  represeotattre 
government. 

May  we.  Thy  children  in  North  Amer- 
ica, under  noble,  aiUgfatened  leadership 
in  the  White  Houae  and  in  the  Congress, 
prove  to  be  magnanimous  In  our  policies 
of  brotherly  love  and  spare  no  sacrifice 


Important  to  the  weU-being  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  every  race  and 
creed. 

We  ask  these  favors  in  the  name  of  our 
most  holy  Redeemer,  the  Christ  of  the 
Andes.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngtoo.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  i>a8sed  a  bill  of  the  fal- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested ; 

8.  2999.  An  act  to  repeal  section  6  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  (Act  of  October 
21,  1965  (79  Stat.  1068) )  . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amerximents  of  the 
House  to  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

Sjr.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  designating 
AprU  9  of  each  year  as  "Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2fi5)  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorise  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Utah  based  upon 
fair  market  value,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Jacksor,  Mr.  Amderson,  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Ui. 
Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  sjnendments  of 
the  House  to  the  blU  <8.  944 1  entiUed  "An 
act  to  provide  for  expended  research  and 
development  In  the  marine  environment 
of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tlonsd  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources,  and  for  other  purposes." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  MACirnsow, 
Mr.  Pastorb.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Cotton, 
and  Mr.  Mortow  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  blU  <  HR.  6319 )  entlUed  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  for  treatment  of  the  recovery 
of  losses  arising  from  expropriation,  in- 
tervention, or  confiscation  of  properties 
by  governments  of  foreign  countries." 

The  message  also  announced  that  Sen- 
ate Resoluticxi  220,  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1»6«,  truns- 
mltted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
February  10.  1966.  failed  In  passage. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  made  sundry  ap- 
pointments as  f  oUows : 

The  Vkse  PresMtont,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  879,  Mtt  Oo&grsM,  appotated  Ur.  Bax.- 
TOirarsia  to  b«  a  — liin  of  the  rtmnklln 
Delano  Rocaovoit  Ifamortal  Coounlsslon. 


The  Vlos  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Ls«  430.  83d  Congress,  appotntod  Mr.  Bsxw- 
(TEt  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Oallaudet  College  m  Ueu  of  Mr.  Btko 
of  West  Virginia,  resigned. 

The  Vice  president,  pursuant  to  section 
1.  Public  Law  86-42,  appointed  Mr.  UUkb- 
nsu>.  Mr.  McCmtht,  Mr.  Mttskie,  Mr  Bass, 
Mr.  MzTC/iL.r,  Mr.  Inoctc,  Mr.  Aikek,  Mr. 
HicKSNLOom,  Mrs.  SMrrH.  Mr.  CvrroN.  Mr. 
joKDAN  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Saltoststaij.  to  be 
members  of  the  Umted  States  group  of  the 
Canada -trni  ted  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  Ln  Washing- 
ton. DC. -Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  May  18  through 
22.  1966. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN   OP   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

Hon.  JOHM  W.  MCCORMACK. 

The  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representative, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
Tlsiona  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended. 
Uie  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  April  1. 
1966.  considered  and  unanimously  approved 
the  Elko.  Ner.,  watershed  work  plans,  trans- 
mitted to  you  by  executive  communication 
No  1603.  89th  Congress,  and  referred  to  this 
committee. 

Sincerely  youre, 

Harold  D.  aooi.RT, 

Chairman. 


DRUNKEN  DRIVING  SUSPECTS 
SHOULD  SUBMIT  TO  CHEMICAL 
TESTS  OR  LOSE  LICENSES 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  now  raging  before  Congress  over 
legislation  to  curb  the  rising  toll  of 
deaths  cxi  our  highways  has  focused 
mainly  on  the  car  Itself. 

It  has  beer  worthwhile. 

But  It  has  not  focused  on  the  prime 
cause  of  traffic  fatalities — the  drunken 
driver. 

Recent  studies  in  California,  Florida, 
Michigan,  and  other  States  show  con- 
clusively that  between  one-half  and  two- 
thirds  of  all  highway  deaths  are  caused 
by  drivers  who  are  Intoxicated. 
The  following  figures  support  this: 
F^st.  An  8-year  study  in  Dade  County, 
Pla  .  revealed  that  47  percent  of  all  traf- 
fic victims  tested  for  alcohol  had  been 
drinking.  Among  drivers  killed  hi  single 
vehicle  accidents,  68  percent  iiad  been 
drliUclng. 

Second.  A  continuing  analysis  of  Tic- 
^  of  motor  vehltde  accidents  In  Cali- 
fornia shows  that  among  drivers  re- 
sponsible for  accidents,  two-thirds  had 
Deen  drinking. 
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Third.  An   official    of    the    American 

Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
recently  told  Congress: 

One  state  highway  department,  whlcb  be 
declined  to  name  because  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  investigation  and  the  report, 
li.dicated  that  68  percent  of  the  drivers  killed 
In  traffic  accidents  had  sutBclent  alcohol  In 
their   blood   to  have   been   Intoxicated. 

Fourth.  A  4-year,  on-the-spot  study 
of  fatal  auto  accidents  in  the  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  area  conducted  by  two  University 
of  Michigan  scientists  showed  that  more 
than  half  of  139  drivers  judged  to  be  at 
fault  had  been  drinking. 

Of  even  greater  significance  was  the 
Dade  County  finding  that  44  percent  of 
the  innocents,  those  not  at  fault,  were 
killed  in  accidents  with  drinking  drivers. 

To  my  mind  any  truly  meaningful 
traffic  safety  legislation  must  include  a 
stiff  crackdown  on  drunken  driving. 

So  I  am  preparing  legislation  that  will 
require  States  to  enact  implied  consent 
laws  like  the  one  we  have  in  New  York 
or  lose  10  percent  of  their  Federal-aid 
highway  funds. 

Implied  consent  laws  require  a  mo- 
torist suspected  of  drunken  driving  to 
submit  to  chemical  tests  or  lose  his 
license. 


SPECIAL  POSTAGE  STAMP  TO  EX- 
PRESS APPRECIATION  TO  SERV- 
ICEMEN 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23,  I  introduced  legislation  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  for  the  sacrifices  of  our 
servicemen  throughout  the  world.  The 
original  suggestion  for  such  a  stamp  was 
provided  by  several  young  students  at 
North  Junior  High  School  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  A  few  months  ago,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  member  of  their  faculty, 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Shockley,  these  students 
began  working  to  turn  their  idea  into 
reality.  In  the  light  of  a  continuing 
flow  of  publicity  concerning  draft  card 
burners  and  war  protesters,  these  stu- 
dents felt  the  time  had  come  for  an  ex- 
pression of  nati(xial  appreciation  for  the 
efforts  of  American  servicemen.  They 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  stamp  depict- 
ing the  flag  oi  the  United  States  with  a 
superimposed  phrase:  "American  serv- 
icemen, we  appreciate  you"  on  one  se- 
lected stripe. 

Within  a  few  days,  these  students  had 
gained  the  support  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents, at  all  levels,  throughout  the  city. 
During  the  following  we^cs.  thousands 
c^  Sioux  Citlans — representing  nearly 
every  community  organization — began 
working  on  what  was  termed  "Operation 
VIP."  In  a  short  time,  approximately 
50,000  individuals — over  half  of  the  city's 
entire  population — signed  petitions  in 
support  of  the  stamp  proposal.  In  Feb- 
ruary, as  these  petitions  were  presented 


to  tlie  Postmaster  General  and  six  mem- 
bers of  Iowa's  congressional  delegation, 
support  was  being  received  from  not  only 
the  Midwest  but  the  entire  Nation.  As 
my  colleagues  no  doubt  know,  postage 
stamps  are  generally  issued  through  the 
Post  Office  Department  based  upon  rec- 
ommendations made  by  a  Stamp  Advis- 
ory Board.  However,  this  procedure  is 
primarily  followed  for  Uie  issuance  of 
commemorative  stamps.  Just  last  week, 
for  example,  a  postage  stamp  was  issued 
honoring  the  American  circus.  The 
stamp  which  I  propose  will  neither  com- 
memorate an  anniversai-y  or  salute  an 
invention.  Hopefully,  it  will  not  find  its 
most  common  use  in  the  albums  of  stamp 
collectors  or  in  the  showcases  of  particu- 
lar industries  or  interest  groups.  This 
will  be  a  national  stamp  for  general  dls- 
tiibution,  and  it  will  find  a  place  on  mil- 
lions of  envelopes  mailed  to  American 
servicemen  stationed  throughout  the 
world.  Its  purpose  will  be  singular,  its 
meaning  clear:  To  express  time  and  time 
again  the  appreciation  of  the  American 
people  for  those  who  sacrifice  their  all 
in  defense  of  this  Nation  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
LESLIE  L.  BIFFLE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  retise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  who  yesterday  paid  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  LesUe  Biflle.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  a  yoimg  employee  under 
his  wing  In  the  U.S.  Senate  Library  for 
1  year  in  1941. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  editorial  of  great  tribute  to  a 
man  who  I  think  exemplified  dedicated 
public  service,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lrslir  L.  BinxR 

During  his  44  years  of  service  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  ending  with  bis 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  19S2. 
Leslie  L.  Blffle  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  legis- 
lative functionary.  His  Inllnlte  atteuUon  to 
aU  the  details  of  the  legislative  process  freed 
successive  senatorial  "employers"  from  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  otherwise  wouid 
have  Impinged  upon  their  responslblUty  for 
policy.  He  was  the  sort  of  Indefatigable, 
tireless,  self-eSaclng  detail  man  that  every 
official  searches  for  and  that  few  find. 

PoUtios  was  bis  life.  The  son  of  an  oflkce- 
holder,  he  was  brought  up  to  understaxul 
pubUc  affairs  and  to  enjoy  them  from  early 
youth.  He  was  always  the  faithful  adjutant, 
but  be  was  not  without  political  Instinct 
and  purposes  of  his  own.  His  relationships 
wltb  Senator  Joseph  Robinson  were  close  and 
his  rapport  with  President  Tnunan  was 
complete. 

The  business  of  Coogreas  could  not  go  for- 
ward without  such  public  servants.  Tbcy 
are  often  relatively  unknown  to  most  ciU- 
sens.  but  the  mark  of  tbolr  personality  never- 
theless is  on  countless  pieces  of  legislation 
that  never  would  eoaie  to  pass  without  their 
largely  anonymous  ooDtrlbuUoiM  to  ooDgree- 
slonal  dellberaUoa.    Leslie  L.  Biffie.  on  bis 
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own  morlt  and  u  ttae  personification  of  loyal 
UClaUUve  Mrr&nu  like  him.  deserve*  tbe 
tribute  of  hl«  countrymen. 


TRIBUTE   TO   YOUNO   AMERICA 

Mr  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to   revise    and   extend   my 

remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  speak  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  of 
America  m  high  schools  since  last  Octo- 
ber Only  last  Friday  it  was  my  honor 
to  speak  to  the  Jefferson  Society  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Based  on  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
campus  debates  and  thousands  of  ques- 
tions from  the  audience,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  no  greater  generation  of 
youriji  Americans  has  ever  existed.  The 
overuhelmmg  majority  of  the  youth  of 
our  country  are  patriotic  and  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  future  of  America 
and  are  opposed  to  the  insidious,  diaboli- 
cal Communist  conspiracy  to  subvert  and 
conquer  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  editorial  of 
WSPA  Spartanburg,  S.C.  is  a  great  trib- 
ute to  voun«  America  and  to  Pvt.  Hiram 
D  Butch  Strickland  who  gave  his  life 
m  action  in  South  Vietnam: 

Wltii  bearded  beatnllu.  draft  card  burners, 
and  paclfljBte  parading  over  the  country  com- 
plaining about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  U  en- 
couraging to  know  that  In  reality  they  do  not 
represent  the  youth  of  America.  If  they  did, 
this  Qovernment  would  not  long  endure. 

WSP.\  bf!!i»ve«  that  the  real  spirit  of  young 
.\mpri  -.  J.  1.,  -xpreosed  by  a  20-year-old  artil- 
lery niiii.  ;.-  ..-a  North  Carolina  who  was  killed 
Pebruiuy  1  by  a  gunshot  wound  by  enemy 
fir?  Pfc  Hiram  D.  ( Butch  t  Strickland  of 
Route  2.  Graham,  prepared  a  letter  to  be  de- 
livered to  his  folks  in  case  he  was  killed  in 
S'^.lon  What  this  young  American  had  to 
say  waa  uiuclUng  WSPA  feels  that  it  should 
t>e  brr,adcast  far  and  wide. 

I  cur.  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one," 
Private  First  Class  Strickland  said.  "You've 
probably  already  received  word  that  I'm  dead 
and  that  the  Government  wishes  to  express 
)•«  deep  regret.  Believe  me,  I  dldnt  want  to 
die  but  I  knew  it  was  part  of  my  Job.  I  want 
my  country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions 
of  years  to  come  ' ' 

Continuing  the  letter,  he  wrote: 
I  want  It  'his  death]  to  stand  as  a  light 
to  su  peoj.'.e  oppressed,  and  g\ilde  them  to 
the  vime  r-eedom  we  know.  If  we  can  stand 
and  ngh:  nr  fr-edom.  then  I  think  we  have 
done  the  v.o  God  sent  down  for  us.  It's 
up  to  every  .\mertcan  to  fight  for  the  free- 
diam  we  hold  so  dear.  If  we  don't,  the  smells 
of  fre«h  air  could  become  dark  and  damp  as 
i.a  a  prls<-)n  cell  " 

Then  Private  P'.r^t  Class  Strickland  recalled 
nhHt  a  teacher  said  while  he  was  a  freah- 
man  The  coward  dies  a  thousand  Umes, 
the  brave  d:e  but  once  " 

He  ihei.  ended  with  this  note  to  bis 
rr.i.ther 

Dor.  t  n-...,urn  me.  Mother,  for  I'm  happy  I 
(lied  fighting  my  country's  enemies,  and  I 
will  iiv-  forev.r  in  people*'  minds.  I've  done 
-hat  I  ve  a;»<4vs  dreamed  o<.  Don't  mourn 
me  for  I  die<a  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
of  America  " 

That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  established 
freedom  on  *he«e  choree  and  gave  this  Na- 
uon  the  greateet  Government  ever  faabloned 


by  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  that  kind  of 
stuff  which  will  keep  America  free  and  keep 
this  Nation  strong. 

What  Private  First  Class  Strickland  wrote 
should  not  only  be  the  answer  to  beatniks, 
bearded  and  unbearded,  and  to  the  racisu 
who  say  draft  card  burners  and  those  who 
are  hiding  behind  cloaks  of  religion  and 
otherwise  to  escape  service,  but  it  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  minds  of  those  In  power  in 
Washington  that  they  not  bargain  away  what 
these  young  Americans  are  fighting  and  dying 
for  in  Vietnam. 

WSPA  salutes  the  memory  of  Private  First 
Class  Strickland  and  extends  to  his  parents, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Strickland,  our  deep- 
est sympathy.  His  commanding  officer  said 
their  "great  sense  of  loss  should  be  more  than 
equalled  by  a  deep  sense  of  pride." 


DELAY  OF  OPERATION  HEADSTART 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  New  York  City's  Headstart 
program  Is  in  chaos  and  distress.  It  is 
a  casualty  of  bureaucratic  bungling  with 
the  victims — 3,500  children — who  should 
have  been  attending  classes  this  winter 
under  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
grant  of  $6.5  million  approved  last 
December.  They  have  been  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  this  worthwhile  program. 
In  addition.  New  York  City  has  failed 
to  meet  the  deadline  of  March  31  set  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
the  submission  of  applications  for  the 
summer  Headstart  program.  Because 
of  the  emergency,  I  have  called  upon 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  step  In  and 
deal  directly  with  the  Independent  agen- 
cies which  have  applied  for  Headstart 
programs. 

One  of  the  causes  for  the  delay  has 
been  a  dispute  between  New  York  City 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty 
over  the  source  of  funds  to  pay  the  cost 
of  renovations  for  facilities  and  class- 
rooms. I  described  this  situation  yes- 
terday and  reported  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  now 
authorized  allocating  part  of  Its  grant 
for  renovations. 

However,  New  York  City  Is  not  taking 
advantage  of  an  available  Federal  pro- 
gram—the neighborhood  facilities  pro- 
gram of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion— which  might  be  a  promising  source 
of  funds  for  Headstart  facilities.  Neither 
city  officials  nor  OEO  officials  here  have 
pursued  this  approach  with  the  requisite 
vigor  or  determination. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1966,  |12 
fnillion  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  grants  to  communities  to 
construct  neighborhood  facilities.  The 
grants  are  on  a  two-thirds,  one-third 
basis  with  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing the  lion's  share.  Under  this  program, 
priority  is  given  to  projects  that  are  de- 
signed primarily  to  benrflt  low-Income 
families  or  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


To  date  New  York  City  has  not  sub- 
mitted a  single  application  under  this 
program. 

While  no  specific  projects  have  been 
approved  yet.  several  applications  from 
other  cities  are  very  close  to  being  ex- 
ecuted. Among  the  projects  now  acUvelj 
under  consideration  are  those  that  would 
provide  space  and  facilities  for  a  variety 
of  uses,  such  as  for  recreation,  health 
programs,  library  services  and  Headstart 
classes. 

The  neighborhood  facilities  adminis- 
trators have  been  reviewing  only  multi- 
purpose faculties;  although  the  law  by 
no  means  restricts  grants  only  to  such 
projects. 

Also  the  law  does  not  restrict  the 
neighborhood  facilities  grants  only  to 
new  structures.  Among  the  projects  now 
in  the  final  stages  of  review  are  a  num- 
ber that  are  essentially  rehabilitation  or 
renovation  schemes  using  existing  build- 
ings. 

It  is  my  belief  that  renovating  build- 
ings for  Headstart  use  exclusively  would 
be  a  perfectly  valid  use  of  neighborhood 
facilities  funds. 

I  call  on  New  York  City  officials  to  for- 
mally apply  for  such  funds  to  help  break 
the  deadlock  that  has  gripped  Headstart 
in  New  York.  Although  New  York  City 
officials  have  talked  Informally  with  Fed- 
eral officials  about  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing neighborhood  facilities  funds  for 
building  renovations  that  would  clear 
the  way  for  use  of  existing  structures  for 
Operation  Headstart,  a  proven  success  In 
the  war  on  poverty,  no  formal  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted. 

The  neighborhood  facilities  program  is 
a  brandnew  concept,  as  Is  Headstart. 
Cooperation  between  the  two  programs 
could  result  in  a  happy  marriage  that 
might  have  relevance  for  cities  other 
than  New  York  which  face  real  problems 
in  finding  adequate  space  to  operate 
Headstart  during  the  academic  year 
when  all  school  buildings  are  crowded 
to  overflowing  with  the  normal  student 
enrollment. 

I  urge  New  York  City  officials  Imme- 
diately to  take  the  first  step  and  submit 
a  formal  application.  The  cost  of  fur- 
ther delays  is  the  long-term  effects  on 
3,500  youngsters  who  fall  further  behind 
their  contemporaries  simply  because  of 
official  wrangling  and  redtape. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  ON  THE 
RECONVENING  FOLLOWING  THE 
EASTER  RECESS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  for  thij  time  for  the  purpose  of 
Inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majoilty 
leader  as  to  the  schedule  for  the  House 
on  the  reconvening  following  the  Easter 
recess. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
good  friend  jdeld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R .  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week  of 
April  18.  1966,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  no  suspensions. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Also  on  Tuesday  there  will  be 
considered — 

H.R.  7524.  the  Oregon  Dunes  National 
Seashore  bill,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate,  waiving  points 
of  order. 

H.R.  7406,  for  the  third  powerplant, 
Orand  Coulee  Dam,  under  an  open  rule. 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate,  waiving 
points  of  order. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week  there  are — 

House  Resolution  756.  the  disapproval 
resolution  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1966;  and  House  Resolution  777.  a 
travel  resolution  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

This  announcement.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  that  any  fiulher 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


RUSSIAN  PISHING  SHIPS  CLOSE 
TO   THE   COAST   OF   OREGON 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an 
outrageoiis  situation  repeating  Itself 
which  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  point 
out  to  the  House.  At  this  very  moment 
there  are  four  Russian  fishing  ships 
dragging  for  bottom  fish  very  close  to 
ihe  coast  of  Oregon.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this  fishing  fleet  is  taking 
one-half  a  million  pounds  of  fish  each 
day. 

Last  year  the  Russians  fished  very 
close  to  the  Oregon  coast  but  not  with 
the  same  sized  equipment  or  as  many 
Ashing  vessels.  This  Russian  fishing 
fleet  has  the  potential  of  depleting  this 
in&t  bottom  fishery  resource. 

Our  draggers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  had  many  difficulties  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  the  current  threat.  The 
weather,  the  condition  of  the  resource, 
and  marketing  problems  have  made  this 
a  struggling  industry.  Now  the  threat 
from  the  Russians  which  Is  again  re- 
peated this  year  In  much  greater  magni- 
tude is  nearty  the  last  straw  for  them. 

:  have  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  again  this  year  to  protest  to  the 
Russian  Government  the  presence  of  this 
fleet  Our  State  Department  frankly  has 
not  shown  sufficient  concern  for  our  fish- 
eries resource.  A  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion was  taken  a  few  years  ago  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to 
the  Under  Secretary.  Efforte  are  now 
>inderway  to  upgrade  the  status  of  this 


Office  and  thereby  increase  Its  influence 

and  eCfectlveness. 

I  join  with  those  who  seek  this  end. 
The  present  intolerable  situation  points 
up  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  United 
States  taking  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  re- 
solve the  fisheries  problem  in  the  North- 
west and  in  Alaska,  involving  this  coun- 
try and  the  Governments  of  Russia, 
Japan,  and  Canada. 

Urgent  action  is  needed. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  previous  2  days  while  the 
House  was  deliberating  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  for  1967, 1 
made  every  roUcall  and  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  debate.  However,  urgent 
district  business  caused  me  to  miss  the 
vote  for  final  passage  of  the  bill.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye. ' 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF  THE  SECOND  SESSION 
UP  TO  DATE  t"*^ 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
a  list  of  Important  bills  acted  on  In  the 
current  sesdon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
rightly  go  home  during  the  recess  with 
great  pride  in  the  work  of  the  second  ses- 
sion and  with  the  knowledge  that  much 
has  been  accomplished  since  we  con- 
vened January  10.  Sixteen  important 
legislative  measures  have  been  signed 
Into  law  or  are  ready  for  the  President's 
signature  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  during  the  current  session. 

The  international  situation  has  de- 
manded decisive  action  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  responded  by  giv- 
ing the  President  strong  support  in  his 
handling  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
House,  by  the  first  of  March,  had  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  two  major  au- 
thorization bills  providing  for  an  in- 
creased American  effort  In  southeast 
Asia.  Before  the  end  of  that  month,  the 
House  provided  the  President  the  fimds 
he  had  requested  to  enable  this  country 
to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

Nor  did  the  House  delay  when  called 
upon  to  fulfill  this  Nation's  pledge  to  aid 
in  the  economic  development  of  other 
areas  of  the  world.  We  acted  quickly 
to  approve  XJS.  participation  In  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  earlier  this  week,  re- 
soimdlngly  endorsed  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  send  more  aid  to  the  desper- 
ate and  destitute  people  of  India. 


Recognizing  that  the  maintenance  of 
economic  strength  and  stability  Is  inex- 
tricably a  part  of  the  pattern  of  victory, 
we  adopted  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966.  Continuing  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  our  country.  Congress  moved  with 
equal  speed  to  enact  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

It  is  already  evident  that  this  session  of 
Congress  will  be  a  great  conservation 
Congress.  Ready  for  signature  is  the  act 
expanding  the  national  program  for 
water  research,  a  major  admliUstration 
bill.  The  House  has  passed  several  rec- 
lamation and  conservation  measures,  in- 
cluding the  Tualatin  project,  the  Chief 
Josep>h  Dam  project,  the  Wind  River  In- 
dian irrigation  project,  and  the  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore  bill,  and  we 
are  scheduling  for  action  the  week  of  our 
return  the  Oregon  Dunes  Natioiuil  Sea- 
shore bill  and  the  third  powerplant  for 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The  latter  bill 
will  provide  much  needed  additional 
electric  power  for  the  furtlier  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  three  appropriation  bills,  the 
Federal  employees  pay  bill  and  a  bill 
authorizing  a  cotton  research  and  pro- 
motion program,  as  well  as  several  other 
measures. 

Reported  from  committee  and  likely 
to  be  scheduled  soon  after  we  return  from 
the  recess,  are  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act — FEPC — the  International  Health 
Act,  the  Child  Development  Specialist 
Act,  and  the  health  sendees  for  militarj- 
dependents  bill.  Also  ready  for  schedul- 
ing is  the  situs  picketing  bill. 

However,  the  story  of  bills  enacted,  or 
even  of  bills  reported,  gives  only  a  part 
of  the  picture.  This  is  probably  the 
hardest  working  session  of  Congress  in 
many  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
committees  have  been  harder  at  work 
than  ever  before  in  our  time.  Mr.  Lan- 
ham  Connor,  the  senior  committee  re- 
porter, advises  me  that  on  Friday. 
March  25.  33  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees held  hearings.  This  is  the  larg- 
est number  of  committee  meetings  in  a 
single  day  within  the  memory  of  anyone 
now  serving  on  the  staff  of  reporters,  and 
that  goes  back  more  than  20  years. 

Since  March  26,  there  have  been  2  days 
on  which  29  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees were  ifteeting  and  1  day  on  which 
30  such  meetings  were  scheduled.  This 
is  remarkable  when  we  realize  that  the 
greatest  number  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees to  meet  on  any  one  day  dur- 
ing any  previous  session  in  the  past  20 
years  was  26. 

We  are  now  averaglns  about  20  such 
meetings  per  day  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  about  15  meetings  per  day  during 
other  sessions.  It  is  interesting,  and 
more  than  a  little  significant,  that  yes- 
terday, just  4  days  before  Easter  and  the 
day  before  the  recess  was  to  commence, 
17  committees  and  subcommittees  were 
meeting. 

It  is  in  the  committees  that  a  large 
part  of  the  legislative  work  is  really  being 
done,  which  means  that  the  House  can 
expect  an  ever-increasing  numt>er  of  bills 
on  the  floor  after  we  return  from  the 
Easter  holiday.  We  will  have  important 
legislation  every  week  from  then  until 
the  end  of  the  session. 
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Before  the  end  of  May  we  will  have 
consider^'d  and  passed,  in  addition  to 
those  ai ready  disposed  of,  appropriation 
bills  for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Labor  HEW,  State,  Justice,  Commerce. 
and  I>efen.se.  as  well  as  for  the  EMstrlct 
of  ColumQia.  the  judiciary  and  the  in- 
dependent offices. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks  after  our 
return  on  April  18,  we  expect  to  act  up- 
on the  NASA  authorization,  the  elemen- 
tary and  .secondary  school  bill,  the 
poverty  amendments,  food  for  freedom, 
the  International  Education  Act,  the 
.school  lunch  bill,  possibly  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill,  and  several  important  bills 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee.  By  the 
end  of  May  we  should  have  military 
procurement  out  of  the  way.  as  well  as 
a  major  part  of  the  President's  program 
for  rebuilding  and  renewing  our  urban 
areas,  the  transportation  department 
bill,  the  Manpower  Act  amendments,  the 
highway  safety  bill,  and  possibly  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

This  list  IS  not  exclusive  or  exhaustive, 
but  It  exemplifies  how  hard  aU  the  com- 
mltiees  have  been  working. 

The  legislation  which  has  been,  and 
which  Is  being,  hammered  out  in  Con- 
gress day  by  day  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  ai.sle  It  is  because  the  volume  and 
slRniflcar.ee  of  the  measures  considered 
are  so  great,  the  detail  work  so  grueling, 
that  often  there  is  a  tendency  to  lose 
sight  of  the  overall  achievement. 

The  89th  Congress,  in  Its  2d  session, 
has  lived  up  to  the  reputation  it  set  in 
the  1st  session.  In  this  era  of  ferment. 
revolution  and  change  in  the  world,  the 
89th  Congress  Is  facing  up  courageously 
to  Its  momentous  problems.  It  is  my 
Arm  conviction  that  when  the  final 
record  of  this  Congress  is  written,  it  wUl 
reveal  that  we  have  served  the  cause  of 
ultimate  peace  around  the  world,  and 
prosperity  and  justice  at  home. 

The  following  Important  bills  have  this 
year  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

First.  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Second,  Cape  Lookout  National  Sea- 
shore, 

Third.  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Fourth    Coast  Guard  authorization. 

Fifth.  Tax  Adjustment  Act. 

Sixth.  Veterans'  GI  bUl, 

Seventh.  Vietnam  economic  supple- 
mental aid  authorization. 

Eighth.  Vietnam  military  supplemen- 
tal aid  authorization. 

Ninth.  Vietnam  supplemental  appro- 
priations 

Tenth.  Water  Research  Act  expansion. 

Eleventh.  Food  for  India  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Twelfth    Medicare  deadline  extension. 

Thirteenth.  Refractory  bauxite  stock- 
pile bill. 

Fourteenth.  Platinum  stockpile  bill. 

Fifteenth.  SBA  authorization. 

Sixteenth.  Judgeship  bill. 

The  following  additional  Important 
bills  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  year : 

First.  Supplemental  appropriations  in- 
cluding Teacher  Corps  and  rent  supple- 
ments. 

Second.  Civilian  pay  bill. 

Third.  Eleven  stockpUe  bills. 


Fourth.  Interior  appropriations  bill 
Including  appropriations  for  the  arts. 

Fifth.  Treasiory  and  Post  Office  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  following  important  bills  have 
been  reported  so  far  by  House  Commit- 
tees: 

First.  Minimum  wage. 

Second.  Third  power  plant  at  Grand 
Coulee. 

Third.  Foreign  investments  bill. 

Fourth.  Oregon  Dunes  bill. 

Fifth.  International  health  bill. 

Sixth.  Community  service  relations 
reorganization. 

Seventh.     NASA  authorization. 

Eighth.  Situs  picketing  bill. 

House  hearings  have  been  completed 
on  the  following  important  bills: 

First.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorization. 

Second.  Allied  Health  Professions  Per- 
sonnel Training  Act. 

Third.  Demonstration  cities. 

Fourth.  Narcotic  addict  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Urban  Development  Act. 

Sixth.  Unemployment  Insurance. 

Seventh.  Ball  legislation. 


ANNI"VERSARY    OF    POUNDING    OF 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  754.  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SeldknJ. 

Mr.  SELDEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  785  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rks.  785 

Whereas  April  14,  I9a«,  marlM  the  neventy- 
Blxth  anniversary  of  the  Union  of  American 
Republics  now  known  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States;   and 

Whereas  Congress  has  recognized  that  the 
historic,  economic,  political,  and  geographic 
relationships  among  the  American  Republics 
are  unique  and  of  special  slgnlflcanoe:  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  serves  as  an  institution  for  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  promoting  economic  progress 
and  Improvements  In  the  welfare  and  level 
of  Uvlng  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  region,  and 
for  strengthening  principles  of  Individual 
liberty,  free  Institutions,  and  genuine  Inde- 
pendence In  the  hemisphere:  and 

Whereas  achievement  of  the  goals  ex- 
pressed in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  through  Inter-Amerlcan 
cooperation  affords  the  most  meaningful 
barrier  to  threats  to  Individual  liberties  and 
national  Independence  emanating  from 
forces  Inimical  to  the  principles  and  con- 
cepts held  by  the  American  Republics;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Republics  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  seeking  ways  to  fortify 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  of  cooperation  In 
order  to  consolidate  the  gains  of  the  past 
and  to  create  dynamic  and  vigorous  Institu- 
tions to  meet  present  and  future  exigencies 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  honor  of  the  founding  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  extends  to 
the  other  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  the  citizens  of  those  Republics 
Its  most  cordial  greetings  and  Its  fervent 
hope  that  the  deliberations  going  forward 
during  this  year  wiu  strengthen  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan   system  for   the   years  ahead 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  StLDENi  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  14 
marks  the  76th  anniversary  of.  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  concrete  step  in  the 
formation  of  an  Inter-American  system 
of  solidarity  and  cooperation,  now  known 
as  the  Organization  of  American  States 

It  has  become  customary  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  that  most  en- 
during of  International  organizations.  I 
have  always  believed  that  this  annual 
tribute  should  be  more  than  mere  ritual 
Rather,  it  should  be  a  time  for  stock- 
taking— a  time  to  examine  the  Imper- 
fections of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  well  as  its  successes;  a  time  to 
assess  the  ability  of  the  OAS  to  cope  with 
foreseeable  challenges;  a  time  to  evalu- 
ate our  hemisphere  commitments  In  an 
atmosphere  unharried  by  crisis. 

Recently  events  in  Vietnam  have  com- 
manded our  attention,  all  but  obscuring 
some  significant  activities  on  the  Inter- 
American  scene.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
your  attention  three  of  these  hemisphere 
developments  which  have  received  little 
or  no  coverage  in  the  major  news  media 
but  with  which  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ter-Amerlcan Affairs,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  sought  to  keep  current. 

First  is  the  on-going  to  update  the 
OAS  Charter.  For  some  time  members 
of  the  OAS  have  felt  that  the  charter, 
written  In  Bogota  in  1948,  was  no  longer 
responsive  to  today's  requirements 
Consequently,  a  special  Inter-Amerlcan 
Conference  met  In  Rio  de  Janerio  in 
November  and  December  1965  as  a  first 
step  in  revising  the  charter.  The  Rio 
Conference  was  to  establish  general 
guidelines,  after  which  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, meeting  In  Panama,  would  draft 
specific  amendments  for  consideration  at 
a  new  special  conference  to  be  held  next 
July  in  Buenos  Aires. 

At  the  Rio  Conference,  which  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  as  one  of  four  con- 
gressional observers,  progress  was  made 
in  two  areas,  while  a  third  vital  consider- 
ation was  buried.  A  clear  consensus  was 
found  for  holding  annual  meetings  of 
Foreign  Ministers  In  the  future.  Instead 
of  the  current  system  of  conferring  only 
to  deal  with  sudden  crises.  Annual 
meetings,  it  was  felt,  would  provide  a 
continual  forimi  for  the  interchange  of 
views  on  extracontinental  as  well  as  hem- 
isphere matters  and  for  consideration  of 
long-range  policy. 

There  also  developed  a  consensus  for 
upgrading  the  Importance  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil. When  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  was 
written  In  Bogota  in  1948,  political  af- 
fairs took  overwhelming  precedence  over 
economic  affairs.  Creation  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  adoption  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  have  boosted 
the  priority  of  economic  and  social  mat- 
ters, and  the  proposed  charter  amend- 
ments reflect  this  altered  emphasis. 

Disappointingly,  but  not  unexpectedly, 
the  Conference  made  no  headway  with 
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respect  to  the  problem  of  nonintervention 
versus  mutual  security.  The  Rio  Treaty 
and  the  OAS  Charter,  the  principal  hem- 
isphere agreements  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  region,  were  conceived  pri- 
or to  the  emergence  of  Communist  sub- 
version and  paramilitary  tactics  as  ag- 
gressive forces  in  the  hemisphere.  Al- 
though subsequent  Inter-Amerlcan  Con- 
ference and  meetings  of  consultation 
have  Interpreted  Communist  subversion 
gg  coming  within  the  purview  of  inter- 
American  agreements,  some  Govern- 
ments in  the  American  Republics  have 
been  reluctant  to  depart  from  a  narrow 
interpretation  of  what  constitutes  ag- 
gression, Hence  timely  concerted  mu- 
tual defense  is  exceedingly  diflBcult.  The 
Dominican  situation  revealed  the  dis- 
cordance and  misapprehension  within 
the  OAS  with  respect  to  taking  collective 
measures. 

The  recent  Rio  Conference  sidestepped 
the  entile  issue.  Thus,  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  will  continue  to  be  plagued 
by  I  ambiguities  in  the  crucial  matter  of 
defense  against  modern  aggressive  tac- 
tics. It  Is  Imperative  that  we  understand 
that  the  Organization  of  American  States 
remains  a  questionable  Instrument  for 
mutual  defen:;e  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion by  nonconventional  means. 

This  vulnerability  in  the  hemisphere 
system  has  not  gone  unpercelved  by  our 
aidversarles.  Indeed,  the  Communists 
have  seized  upon  existing  confusion  with- 
in the  OAS  to  further  their  designs  for 
conquest.  Nor  are  they  being  coy  about 
their  plans.  This  leads  me  to  the  second 
major  Latin  American  development  in 
recent  months — the  First  Solidarity  Con- 
ference of  the  Peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  American,  or  "Trlcontlnental  Con- 
ference "  as  it  is  called.  The  meeting, 
held  in  Havana  in  January  1966,  was  at- 
tended by  delegetlons  from  82  countries 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Speeches  at  the  Trlcontlnental  Con- 
ference left  no  doubt  that  the  partici- 
pants Intend  to  subvert  Latin  American 
govermnents  and  accelerate  guerrilla 
warfare  In  this  hemisphere.  The  speech 
delivered  by  Fidel  Castro  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  conference  on  January  15 
Is  especially  revealing.  Listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

In  many  other  nations  of  America  there 
»re  ample  conditions  for  armed  revolutionary 
struggle.  This  struggle  has  been  underway, 
for  some  time  now,  in  Vencz\iela  {applause], 
in  Peru  ( applause  1 ,  In  Colombia  [  applause ) , 
and  In  Guatemala  |  applause  | . 

In  Latin  America  there  should  not  be  just 
one.  or  two.  or  three  people  struggling  alone 
sgalnst  Imperialism.  The  correlation  of 
forces  of  the  Imperialists  on  this  continent, 
the  proximity  of  its  meuopoUtan  territory, 
the  zeal  with  which  they  will  try  to  defend 
their  dominions  In  this  part  of  the  world,  re- 
quire a  common  strategy  on  this  continent, 
n>ore  than  anywhere  else:  a  common  and 
«multaneous  struggle.  [Applause.)  If  the 
Imperialists  have  to  face  not  Just  the  Domini- 
can people  alone,  at  the  Ouat«malan  people 
alone,  or  the  Venezuelan  people  alone,  or  the 
Colombian  people  alone,  or  the  Peruvian  peo- 
ple alone;  if  they  must  also  fight — at  the 
»»ine  time  as  In  each  of  theae  countries — 
■gainst  other  oppressed  peoples,  such  as  those 
of  Brazil,  Bolivia.  Paraguay,  Ecuador,  Argen- 
tine I  applause],  and  other  peoples  of  Central 


America:  U  the  struggle  Is  carried  out  oo  a 
broad  scale.  If  each  one  of  theee  peopleo.  If 
each  one  of  the  revolutionaries  of  this  con- 
tinent fulfills  his  duty — and  the  duty  of  every 
revolutionary,  as  •tat«d  In  the  Declaration  of 
Havana,  is  to  carry  out  the  revolution  (ap- 
plause and  shouts)  but  to  carry  it  out  not 
with  words  but  with  deeds  [applause]  to  be 
a  revolutionary  not  only  In  theory,  but  In 
practice  [applause  and  shouts] — If  revolu- 
tionaries devote  less  of  their  energy  and  time 
to  theorizing  and  more  to  practical  work,  and 
if  they  don't  emit  so  many  agreements,  alter- 
natives and  dilemmas,  and  finally  under- 
stand that  sooner  or  later  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  peoples  will  have  to  fight,  arms  In 
hand,  for  their  liberation  [applause  and 
shouts  I .  then  the  hour  of  liberation  of  this 
continent  will  be  nearer. 

«  •  •  •  • 

We  believe  that  on  this  continent,  in  all 
or  almost  all  countries,  the  struggle  wlU  as- 
sume more  violent  forms.  And  when  one  Is 
aware  of  this,  the  only  correct  thing  to  do  is 
to  prepare  for  the  time  when  that  struggle 
arrives:  Prepare.    (Applause.) 

■What  about  the  much-vaunted  Sino- 
Soviet  split?  Did  the  Russian  Soviets 
try  to  tone  down  the  plan  for  violent 
revolution  and  urge  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence"? Far  from  it.  The  head  of  the 
Soviet  delegation,  Sharaf  R.  Rashidov,  a 
member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  speaking  before  the 
Havana  Coriference  on  January  6.  de- 
clared : 

The  Soviet  delegation  came  to  this  confer- 
ence to  promote  In  every  conceivable  way  the 
unity  of  antl-lmperlallst  forces  of  the  three 
continents,  so  as  to  unfold  on  a  still  greater 
scale  our  common  struggle  against  Imperial- 
ism, colonialism,  and  neocolonialism  headed 
by  U,S.  caplUUsts. 

He  pledged  "fraternal  solidarity  with 
the  armed  struggle  being  waged  by  Vene- 
zuelan, Peruvian,  Colombian,  and  Guate- 
malan patriots  for  freedom  against  the 
stooges  of  imperialism," 

The  Tricontlnental  Conference  set  up 
a  Solidarity  Organization,  with  head- 
quarters In  Havana,  the  objective  of 
which  is,  and  I  quote: 

To  unite,  coordinate,  and  promote  the 
struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  against  Imperialism,  colonial- 
ism and  neocolonialism,  and  to  render  mUl- 
tant  support  to  the  movement  for  national 
liberation  on  the  three  continents,  with  all 
the  means  at  Its  disposal. 

■We  cannot  say,  then,  that  we  have  not 
been  warned.  Yet,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  continues  to  duck  the 
issue  of  how  to  cope,  on  the  btisis  of 
mutual  defense,  with  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation,  relying  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
combat  the  provocative  acts  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

I  have  supported  the  Alliance  since  its 
inception,  believing  that  economic  and 
social  progress  through  inter-American 
cooperation  Is  the  best  means  for  eradi- 
cating those  conditions  in  which  com- 
munism and  other  exotic  doctrines  can 
find  fertile  ground.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
also  argued  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  a  long-range  policy  that  will  take  time 
for  its  effects  to  be  felt.  In  the  interim, 
the  inter-American  system  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  Conununist  machinations. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  important 
event  of  recent  months,  the  fourth  an- 


nual meeting  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  March  1966  to  review  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

At  Its  halfway  mark,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  proving  the  wisdom  of  those 
of  us  who  realized  at  the  outset  that  it 
was  not  a  quick  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
in  Latin  America,  hence  not  an  Imme- 
diate answer  to  Communist  subversion. 
This  element  of  realism  which  has  en- 
tered into  the  operations  of  the  Alliance 
is,  I  believe,  a  healthy  development. 

In  the  past  6  years  we  have  lesuTied 
a  good  deal  about  what  steps  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves  must  take  to 
utilize  effectively  external  assistance; 
about  the  importtmce  of  buildinig  domes- 
tic institutions  within  each  coimtry  If 
modernization  is  to  proceed,  Above  all, 
Latin  American  leaders  themselves  are 
coming  to  the  realization  that  economic 
growth  and  social  progress  will  not  flow 
automatically  from  an  injection  of 
funds. 

Especially  encouraging  has  been  the 
role  of  CLAP,  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  in 
the  educational  process.  For  instance, 
through  iClAP's  efforts  there  has  been 
increasing  understanding  and  accom- 
panying policy  changes  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  inflation — the  concept 
that  orderly  and  rational  development 
requires  fiscal  and  financial  discipline  is 
spreading.  CIAP's  emphasis  on  the  Im- 
portance of  modernizing  rural  life  in 
Latin  America  is  becoming  influential 
in  the  budgeting  of  increasing  public 
funds  toward  the  rural  sector.  CIAP's 
stress  on  the  dangers  of  excessive  de- 
pendence on  short-term  financing  is 
having  impact  on  both  recipient  coun- 
tries and  their  creditors.  CLAP  s  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  manpower 
development  through  rational  educa- 
tlotml  plans  hopefully  will  speed  efforts 
within  Latin  America  to  improve  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  educa- 
tion. CIAP's  recognition  that  improved 
planning  and  project  preparations  are 
necessary  for  fruitful  absorption  of  for- 
eign assistance  is  especially  helpful  in 
dispelling  the  self-defeating  attitude 
that  all  Latin  America  needs  for  progress 
is  massive  infusions  of  capital. 

President  Johnson's  statement  last 
November  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  extend  mutual  commitments 
beyond  the  decade  foreseen  In  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este  reflects  the  growing 
realism  within  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Modernization  of  societies  which  are 
frozen  in  the  attitudes  and  procedures 
of  other  epochs  will  take  time  and  more 
knowledge  than  we  presently  possess. 

But  while  we  search  and  experiment, 
with  patience  and  conviction,  the  enemies 
of  democratic  progress  will  be  exerting 
every  effort  to  undermine  our  labors.  I 
therefore  urge  a  recognition  that  the 
long-term  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  unremitting  hostili- 
ties emanating  from  communism's  Cuban 
base. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
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VT'  McCoRMACKl  may  extend  hl«  re- 
niarlcs  at  this  point  In  the  Recohd 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama"' 

Therp  ars  no  objection. 

Mr  .McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day we  celebrate  the  76th  anniversary 
of  the  Inter-American  system.  As 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  greetings  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  other  American  Republics.  Thanks 
to  the  dfdioatlon  of  men  of  many  nation- 
alities the  Western  Hemisphere  has  be- 
come Increasingly  unified  since  1890. 

On  th:.s  iToca.sion  we  and  our  sister  re- 
publics to  the  south  have  much  to  cele- 
brate The  Pan  American  Union  was 
founded  for  the  limited  purpose  of  pro- 
mount:  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphpff  Today  the  fabric  of  com- 
mon interest  Is  so  extensive  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States, 
through  the  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  foj^te*rogress — CIAP — Is 
helping  member  governments  to  carry 
out  economic  and  social  reforms  which 
would  have  been  considered  politically 
impossible  as  recently   as  10  years  ago. 

The  progress  of  the  inter-American 
cause  has  been  especially  remarkable  In 
the  last  feu,  months  In  November  1965. 
the  mem  be;  h  of  :^.e  Organization  of 
American  srates  -  -id  a  Second  Special 
Inter-American  '  'jnference  to  discuss 
revision  of  the  GAS  Charter.  Although 
many  issues  are  st:l!  being  discussed,  the 
guidelines  which  emerged  from  that  con- 
ference have  served  to  promote  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  hemisphere  In  help- 
ing the  GAS  to  become  an  even  more  ef- 
fective International  organization. 

The  resolutions  approved  by  the  mem- 
ber states  cover  a  wide  area  of  inter- 
American  concern.  The  most  crucial 
conference  resolution,  called  the  Act  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  establishes  a  special  com- 
mittee txi  prepare  a  draft  of  proposed 
amendmerits  to  the  charter.  The  guide- 
lines whicli  the  committee  will  follow  in 
drafting  its  proposal  Include  the  annual 
convening  of  the  inter-American  confer- 
ence to  approve  the  OAS  program  and 
budget,  and  the  creation  of  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  cultural  council  equivalent 
to  the  existing  political  council  of  the 
OAS.  The  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress — CIAP — 
would  thus  be  upgraded  to  act  as  the 
executive  committee  for  the  proposed 
economic  council.  A  second  resolution 
calls  for  tr."  nolding  of  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  foreign  ministers  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem until  charter  revision  is  approved. 
A  third  resoiution  discourages  the  force- 
ful overthrow  of  democratically  elected 
governments  by  proposing  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  OAS  consult  m  each  Individ- 
ual case  Finally,  the  conference  called 
for  the  convocation  of  a  Third  Special 
Inter-American  Conference  to  Imple- 
ment the  resolutions.  It  will  be  held  in 
July  of  this  year  In  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

Inter-American  solidarity  against 
Communist  subversion  has  also  b«en 
strengthened  in  the  last  few  months. 
In    February    the   Council   of   the   OAS 


adopted  a  resolution  complaining  to  the 
United  States  that  the  recent  Trtcon- 
tinental  Conference  in  Havana  was  a 
"threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  The  resolution 
declared  that  the  Havana  meeting  vio- 
lated the  principles  of  the  OAS.  The 
complaint  was  the  first  ever  voted  by  the 
OAS  to  be  filed  with  the  United  Nations. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  the  coming 
years  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  become  an  even  more  effec- 
tive instrument  for  furthering  the  peace, 
prosperity  and  freedom  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  momentous  tasks  It  needs  the  help 
of  all  of  us.  I  suggest  that  we  in  the 
United  States  join  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  in  reaffirming  our  dedica- 
tion to  hemispheric  solidarity  and  in 
strengthening  our  determination  to  as- 
sure the  continued  progress  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  is  not  any  doubt  that  the  salient 
points  on  the  commemoration  of  this 
day  have  vei-y  well  been  covered  by  that 
eminent  American  theologian  and  that 
great  inter -American  scholar,  Father 
Thorning.  in  his  opening  prayer  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  and  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SeldenI. 

The  high  purposes  which  they  enun- 
ciated for  the  free  people  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  I  endorse  heartly  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  purposes. 

Once  again  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  has  quickly  and 
concisely  put  his  thumb  on  the  pulse  of 
the  problem  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  has  demonstrated  the  continuing 
leadership  which  he  gives  to  inter-Amer- 
ican affairs  at  the  congressional  level. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  relationship 
of  the  Americas  on  all  levels — but  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  constant  and 
continuing  problem  of  Communist  In- 
filtralion  and  subversion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  particularly 
again  the  point  which  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  made  so  strongly  here 
today  and  which  needs  emphasis,  in  my 
judgment.  That  point  Is  this:  We  must 
face  up  to  the  problem  of  Communist 
subversive  activity  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  we  must  not  only  face  up  to  it 
but  we  must  have  the  proper  answer  to  it. 
because  the  analysis  of  this  Issue  shows 
that  it  Is  symptomatic  of  the  problem 
which  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  has  all  over  the  world  with  in- 
creased Communist  guerrilla  activities 
and  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation, 
whether  they  occur  in  Vietnam,  South 
America,  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  based 
upon  what  studies  we  have  made  and  all 


the  best  evidence  which  we  can  obtain 
that  this  is  the  current  t«st  as  far  as 
the  free  world  versus  the  Communist 
world  is  concerned — that  is  the  success 
or  the  failure  of  the  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation;  the  use  of  violence 
to  subvert  political,  economic,  and  social 
Institutions  toward  Communist  ends 

We  in  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world,  have  resorted  to  normal  kinds  of 
responses;  namely.  mlliUry  and 
economic. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  we  have  to 
have  sufficient  military  strength  to  meet 
whatever  overt  act  or  covert  act  which 
may  take  place  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  subversion  of  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, free,  and  democratic  Institutions 
And  we  are  prepared  to  meet  that  act 
with  military  force,  if  necessary.  We  are 
demonstrating  that  today  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  our  military  response, 
we  have  our  economic  program,  an  im- 
poi-tant  part  of  which  is  the  Alliance  for 
Piogress.  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  these  programs  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  objectives  of  the  free 
world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  are  under  constant  attack  both  in 
this  body,  at  home  with  public  opiniwi, 
and  abroad.  Long-term  economic  devel- 
opment is  essential  to  the  objectives  of 
the  free  world.  It  Is  also  vital  assistance 
for  the  free  peoples,  to  help  themselves 
economically,  socially,  and  politically, 
and  to  combat  communism  wherever  It 
exists. 

An  important  point  of  this  discussion, 
perhaps  the  principal  point,  as  we  ob- 
serve Pan  American  Day  here  today  is 
that  the  United  States  does  not  yet  have 
the  right  answer  to  the  short-term  prob- 
lem of  Communist  aggression,  as  evi- 
denced by  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration or  political,  economic,  or  social 
subversion,  accompanied  by  violence 
or  without  It. 

This  Is  the  major  problem  confronting 
not  only  the  United  States,  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  but 
the  entire  free  world.  This  is  where  we 
must  put  our  best  efforts,  our  best  brains, 
our  best  capability. 

I  am  convinced  now.  as  I  stand  here 
today  discussing  this  matter,  that  the 
great  effort  must  be  made  in  the  ideo- 
logical field;  in  the  motivation  of  the 
Individuals  in  other  lands  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  and  on  a  collective  basis.  We 
must  motivate  these  people  properly  in 
some  way  to  do  those  things  which  lean 
toward  the  establishment  of  democi-auc 
and  free  institutions  and  which  will  lead 
toward  the  pursuit  juid  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  free  world. 
Without  that  motivation  coming  from 
the  people  themselves — military  effort, 
long-term  economic  effort — short-term 
economic  contributions  will  be  of  little  or 
no  avail  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
purposes  which  we  have  joined  our  sister 
republics  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

It  is  in  this  third  area,  of  International 
politics  and  diplomacy,  where  the  United 
States  must  exercise  Its  greatest  initia- 
tive. "' 

I  luge  once  again  that  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  engage  in  the 
actions    necessary     in     the    Ideological 
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struggle  to  motivate  individuals  to  ac- 
complish our  mutual  purposes. 

I  am  proud  to  join  here  today,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, In  the  commemoration  of  the 
Pan  American  E)ay.  on  this  76th  annlver- 
sar>-  of  the  oldest  regional  Institution  In 
the  world  for  the  cooperative  effort  of 
peoples  and  nations  to  share  In  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom. 

While  some  might  say  that  a  resolu- 
tion is  of  little  meaning,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  concerted  action  of  this 
body  in  commemorating  Pan  American 
Day  and  extending  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  free  peoples,  gov- 
errunents  and  Institutions  of  this  hemi- 
sphere gives  them  encouragement,  and 
assures  them  that  we  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  through  their 
representatives  are  wholeheartedly  in  the 
struggle  with  them. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  Tery  impor- 
tant. I  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman for  taking  the  time  and  making 
it  available  to  this  body  to  give  this  ex- 
pression on  this  significant  occasion. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  able  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs, 
who  has  always  seen  very  clearly  the 
problems  that  we  face  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  [Mr. 
PascellJ  who  has  just  spoken  said,  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  and  very  grateful  to  him 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity,  to  express 
something  of  our  thinking  about  the 
whole  area  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

My  memories  of  South  America  go 
back  for  many  years.  My  father  had  a 
little  company  which  lised  to  ship  twist 
drills  to  the  various  countries  of  South 
America.  His  company  did  a  much  bet- 
ter business  than  some  other  firms,  who 
bad  not  adopted  the  German  way  of 
packing  their  materials  as  the  South 
Americans  wanted  them  to  be  i>acked. 
Other  firms  were  stUl  Insisting  that  there 
was  only  one  way  to  do  it.  Our  Amer- 
ican big  packageway,  and  the  poor  little 
donkeys  could  not  get  over  the  Andes 
with  them. 

But  we  did  adopt  a  different  way,  and 
we  sent  our  packages  over  the  Andes, 

South  America  for  my  family  has  had. 
«Pparently,  a  great  pull  for  a  number  of 
years.  My  oldest  grandson  was  in  the 
Uma  University  and  has  fallen  in  love 
With  It  all  and  with  South  America  and 
Spanish.  He  has  not  yet  tackled  Portu- 
guese, but  I  think  he  will  be  doing  so  if 
ne  can  just  get  a  job  down  theie  some- 
where. 

But  the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to 
"°f,^e  vaUey  of  mutual  Ignorance 
Wat  lies  between  us  and  the  people  of 
"us  other  Western  continent  is  distress- 
^.  to  say  the  least.  We  seem  to  have 
«iut  a  door  that  must  be  opened. 
J^  "^eans  so  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
"US  area  be  opened  up  by  these  meetings 
wid  by  the  work  of  this  subcommittee. 
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We  are  beginning  to  learn  something 
about  what  the  Latin  Americans  think 
and  feel  about  themselves  and  about  us. 
I  think  it  is  a  most  salutary  thing  for  us 
and  for  all  Americans. 

I  wish  them  all  so  well  and  hope  that 
in  a  very  short  time  we  may  find  our- 
selves, all  of  us,  together  In  our  great 
effort  to  stop  the  movement  that  is 
spreading  across  the  world  so  rapidly 
and  so  dangerously.  I  Invite  all  of  us  to 
go  down  there  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
invite  all  of  them  to  come  up  here  as 
much  as  they  can.  That  Is  the  only  way 
that  we  will  imderstand  each  other, 
which  will  be  of  advantage  for  us  all  and 
for  peace. 

My  congratulations  to  all  for  their 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio,  who  is  the  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  marks  the  76th  anniversary 
of  the  Union  of  American  Republics,  and 
to  state  my  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Seiakn], 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House.  I  am  intimately  aware  of 
the  efforts  that  he  has  made  not  only  in 
the  field  of  hemisphere  security  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CKLL]  has  eloquently  referred — and  that 
is  an  Important  field — but  also  in  the 
area  of  creating  better  relatlonhips  be- 
tween our  coimtry  and  the  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

I  should  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  second  paragraph  in  this  res- 
olution, which  points  out  that  we  as 
Americans  recognize  the  historic,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  geographic  rela- 
tionships that  exist  between  our  coimtry 
and  the  countries  to  the  south.  Too 
often  we  are  the  victims  of  an  Isola- 
tionism of  the  mind.  Nowhere  has  that 
been  more  true,  tragically  enough,  than 
In  our  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  We  fail  to  recognize 
their  diversity.  We  fail  to  understand 
their  motivations.  We  fall  to  remember 
that  some  of  these  countries  have  his- 
tories that  are  as  diverse  and  as  note- 
worthy as  our  own  or  any  other  country 
throughout  the  world. 

If  nothing  else,  it  would  be  a  great  ac- 
complishment if  this  observance  were  to 
call  these  factors  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
other  point.  I  agree  fully  with  the  points 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr,  FASCELL]  but  I  think  we  would  err 
if  we  did  not  recall  here  today  first  of 
all  the  economic  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  various  coimtries  of  Latin 
America  in  recent  years.  This  is  not  im- 
connected,  by  siny  means,  with  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  but  it  Is  also  due  to 
Increasing  maturity  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. We  should  also  point  out  the 
growing    unity    that    has    made    Itself 


evident  among  the  countries  of  the 
Americas.  To  me  the  most  noteworthy 
example  of  this  growing  and  existing 
unity  was  the  action  that  was  taken  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
connection  with  the  Havana  Conference 
when,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  0,  there  was  a 
shoulder-to-shoulder  repudiation  of  the 
so-called  Communist  liberation  move- 
ment and  its  meeting  in  Havana.  This 
action  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
there  Is  a  meeting  of  the  minds  between 
the  United  States  and  the  sister  repub- 
lics of  Latin  America  and  we  will  not  sit 
Idly  by  In  the  face  of  clear  external 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  day,  April  7.  1966, 
which  we  commemorate  as  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day,  marks  the  76th  anniversary  of 
the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States.  Our  observance  of 
this  historic  day  on  past  occasions  has 
been  highlighted  by  consideration  of  the 
decisive  and  constructive  action  taken  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
the  furtherance  of  its  chartered  objec- 
tives. 

These  objectives,  chiefly  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  from  outside 
aggression,  the  settling  of  inter-Ameri- 
can disputes  by  peaceful  means,  and  the 
promotion  of  political  security  and  social 
and  economic  development,  have  as- 
sumed vital  importance  with  the  accele- 
ration of  the  Communist  threat  to  Latin 
America,  and  a  review  of  the  OAS  efforts 
to  repel  this  threat  provides  encouraging 
evidence  of  the  value  of  hemispheric 
solidarity  In  coping  with  Commimlst 
aggression. 

On  nimierous  occasions  the  OAS  has 
presented  a  solid  front  against  Commu- 
nist expansion  In  this  hemisphere.  The 
salient  examples  of  OAS  concerted  ac- 
tion during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
the  Panama  situation  have  been  under- 
lined with  scores  of  equally  important, 
though  less  sensational  resolutions  to 
guarantee  the  pecM^,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic developanent  of  the  hemisphere. 

Within  the  12  months  immediately 
following  our  last  observance  of  Pan 
American  Day  the  cohesive  posture  of 
the  American  states  against  external  ag- 
gression was  strongly  and  most  signifi- 
cantly shown  by  the  OAS  resolution  of 
February  2.  1966,  which  condemned  the 
infamous  Havana  Conference  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  0.  Tills  virtually  unanimous  re- 
pudiation— there  were  two  abstentions — 
of  the  so-called  Communist  liberation 
movement  has  made  It  abimdantly  clear 
to  the  Commimists  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  its  sister  repubhcs  of 
Latin  America  can  be  expected  to  sit 
Idly  by  in  the  face  of  external  threats  to 
the  security  of  the  Americas. 

In  addition  to  this  demonstration  of  its 
vitality  in  confronting  threats  of  aggres- 
sion, the  OAS  displayed  its  d.vnamism  in 
pursuit  of  its  related  internal  objectives 
through  the  convening  of  the  Rio  Confer- 
ence in  1965.  Among  the  numerous  res- 
olutions concerning  the  elevation  of  In- 
ter-American  economic  and  social  stand- 
ards which  were  adopted  at  this  confer- 
ence, several  notable  chapters  of  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Rio  Conference  stand 
out  as  representative  expressions  of  Pan 
American    goals    and    their    means    of 
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achievement  Chapters  XXH  through 
XXIV  of  th:s  act  announce  a  recognition 
of  the  essential  necessity  of  coordinating 
effort-s  to  protect  and  preserve  the  ob- 
servance of  fundamental  human  rights 
among  the  member  state*  of  the  OAS, 
and  c^:•ese  chapters  resolve  that  member 
states  take  steps  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  functions  of  the  Inter- Amerl- 
car.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

The  uriderlylng  rationale  of  this  reso- 
lution denotes  a  realization  among  OAS 
members  'hat  the  roots  of  all  resistance 
to  external  aggression  He  in  the  provision 
of  Internal  social  justice  and  economic 
opportunity.  This  realization  has 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  atjd  through  this  organization, 
the  pnnclples  of  solidarity  continue  to 
Inspire  activities  of  Inter-Amerlcan  co- 
n!)eration  that  will  enable  the  peoples 
of  tnp  American  Republics  to  attain  so- 
cial and  economic  development  as  well 
as  political  security. 

The  AlUance  for  Progress  has  had  an 
Impact  upon  the  living  standards  of  the 
Amprlcari  States,  and  some  headway — 
althoueh  not  as  much  as  desirable — has 
been  n.ade  In  the  Pan  American  war  on 
poverty  Encouraging  indications  of  the 
Latin  American  nations"  \^illlngness  to 
exert  Internal  initiative  In  the  institu- 
tion of  agranan  reform  and  taxation  re- 
form policies  have  been  complemented 
with  substantial  examples  of  financial 
self-help  With  the  mobilization  of 
large  quantities  of  Latin  American  capi- 
tal, the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  pro- 
vided several  hundred  thousand  new 
homes,  over  30  000  new  .schools  and  class- 
rooms, and  over  1,250  hospitals  and 
health  facilities  in  Latin  America.  In 
addition  to  this  construction  growth,  the 
Alliance  provides  basic  food  commodities 
svich  a,s  miik  and  eggs  to  over  22  million 
Latin  Am.er'.cans  on  a  dally  basis. 

In  view  of  this  substantial  progress. 
the  Members  of  this  House  can  take 
urfAt  pU^asure  and  satisfaction  In  joining 
with  the  other  legislative  bodies  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  celebrating  "Pan 
Amertcan  Day  '  However,  the  true 
n.eanlng  of  our  observance  of  this  his- 
toric event  lies  not  In  our  exhilaration 
over  what  ha-s  been  done,  but  in  our  re- 
ripdlcarion  "o  the  Ideals  which  Inspired 
President  Kennedy's  promise  •"to  con- 
vert our  good  words  into  good  deeds — to 
assist  freemen  and  governments  In  cast- 
ina;  off  the  chains  of  poverty."  Today 
this  promise  Is  only  partially  fulfilled. 
Unfortunately,  population  Increases  and 
t'ormlar  movements  tend  to  cancel  out 
'xi.stm?  gains  and  many  of  the  Latin 
A.-nerlcan  Republics  are  still  plagued  with 
mfiation  inadequate  housing,  and  de- 
.'■•  :--.ci.-  m  health  facilities.  As  we 
adopt  this  resolution  designating  this  day 
as  Pan  Am.enan  Day"  we  are  not  only 
rom.meiidi:.^'  our  sister  republics  for 
their  na'utua;  ccjoterat:  n  but  we  are  re- 
afSrmmg  our  dPU:rm;r.ation  to  join  in 
their  efTort.s  to  develop  and  preserve  a 
prosperous  anrl  d'-mcK-rntic  way  of  life 
ihrouyhout  i.:,^   a-o^  :    Hemisphere. 

Mr  SELXjfj-,  Mi  opeaker,  I  thank 
the  u'entJeman  from  Connecticut,  who 
IS  also  a  very  able  member  of  the  Sub- 
comnuttee  on  Inter-Amencan  Affairs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  RotbalI. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
nection with  today's  celebration  of  Pan- 
American  Day,  and  In  particular,  in  view 
of  our  longstanding  effort  to  strengthen 
the  Inter-American  system.  I  think  It 
would  be  well  to  note  that  Father  Jo- 
seph P.  Thomlng,  Ph.  D.,  DX),,  who  gave 
the  prayer  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today,  was  one  of  the  first  leaders 
In  North  America  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  inter-American  friendship  and  coop- 
eration. 

Indeed,  all  his  years  in  the  priesthood 
have  been  devoted  to  this  noble  cause. 

This  Is  the  reason  why,  for  22  consecu- 
tive years,  our  friend.  Father  Thomlng. 
has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  Invoca- 
tion on  Pan  American  Day.  This  priest- 
scholar  was  on  hand  on  April  14.  1944, 
for  this  service.  And  all  those  who  know 
about  his  efforts  for  international  under- 
standing and  amity  will  pray  that  he  can 
be  with  us  on  this  anniversary  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that,  only  last  Fri- 
day, In  the  main  auditorium  of  the  State 
Department.  Father  Thornlng  Invoked 
the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board  as  they  celebrated  the 
24th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
this  vital  group  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Presiding  on  this  occasion  was  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Board.  Vice 
Admiral  B.  L.  Austin.  U.S.  Navy,  who  de- 
livered a  noteworthy  address. 

The  guest  speaker  was  His  Excellency 
Ilmar  Penna  Marlnho,  Ambassador  of 
Brazil  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  OAS.  The  benediction 
was  given  by  Chaplain  Lt.  Col.  Wayne  E. 
Soliday,  and  the  musical  program  was 
provided  by  the  US.  Navy  Band. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
record  of  Dr.  Thornlng  In  the  domain 
of  Inter-American  relations. 

The  Padre  of  the  Americas. "  as  he 
has  been  described  In  the  U.S.  Congress, 
has  served,  at  various  times,  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  Religious  News 
Service  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and   Jews. 

By  a  unanimous  vote,  he  was  elected 
in  1940  to  succeed  Prof.  Percy  Alvin  Mar- 
tin of  Leland  Stanford  University  a£  the 
one  UJS.  honorary  fellow  of  the  Histori- 
cal and  Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Thorning  was 
appointed  the  director  of  the  first  Inter- 
Amerlcan  seminar  In  the  University  of 
San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru. 

In  1941,  he  served  In  the  same  capacity 
for  the  first  Inter-Amerlcan  seminars 
in  the  University  of  Havana  and  the  Na- 
tiDnal  University  of  Mexico. 

Prior  to  these  appointments.  Father 
Thoming  acted  as  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Georgetown  Unlverstiy,  Eu- 
ropean correspondent  of  America,  and 
Par  Eastern  correspondent  of  the 
NCWC  News  Service. 

At  present.  Father  Thoming  Is  an  as- 
sociate editor  of  world  affairs,  and  hon- 


orary professor  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Chile,  a  pontifical  Institution. 

One  of  his  books,  "Miranda:  World 
Citizen."  Is  a  best  seller  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Press.  This  biography  of 
Francisco  de  Miranda  was  cited,  twice 
by  the  New  York  Times  as  "one  of  the 
outstanding  books  of  the  year." 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Califomla.  and  I  join 
with  him  in  welcoming  again  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  Father  Joseph 
Thomlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Morsi] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  take  part  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  offered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished and  scholarly  friend  from 
Alabama,  who  serves  so  capably  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  think  those  of  us 
whose  work  takes  us  Into  day-to-day 
contact  with  our  neighbors  In  Latin 
America  are  convinced  that  the  rela- 
tionships among  the  American  Republics 
are  perhaps  the  most  Important  In  the 
entire  world  for  the  future  peace  and 
stability  of  this  earth  is  concerned.  We 
see  every  day  the  threats  to  the  stability 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  enunciated 
by  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  pre- 
tenses of  the  Tri-Contlnental  Congress, 
and  their  stated  objective  to  subvert 
political  Institutions  of  the  free  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  must  always  be 
aware  of  the  forces  pushing  always  be- 
hind this  effort  outside  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  frequently  have  been 
asked  what  the  U.S.  goals  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are,  and  I  reply  to  my  Latin  American 
friends  that  we  want  simply  to  help  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  In  which  the  people 
of  Latin  America  can  achieve  their  vei-y 
highest  spiritual,  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  aspirations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  this  may  be 
fully  effected.  I  believe  we  must  always. 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  FascellI  has  Indicated,  seek 
to  widen  in  each  of  the  American  Re- 
publics the  participation  of  the  people  In 
the  processes  of  government  and  the 
processes  of  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  majestic  goals 
to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  massive  efforts 
should  be  made  to  help  in  the  develop- 
mental process.  These  efforts  will  be  re- 
quired In  the  years  ahead,  both  In  the 
public  sector  and  In  the  private  sector 

I  am  happy  to  join  in  extending  felici- 
tations and  best  wishes  to  the  citizens  of 
the  member  states  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  on  the  happy  occa- 
sion of  the  76th  anniversary  of  that  in- 
soluble union. 

Over  this  period  we  can  all  point  with 
pride  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
achievements  which  have  been  attained. 
As  cme  example.  In  the  economic  field 
so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  peoples 
of  these  countries,  economic  growth  >or 
the  last  3  years  In  a  row  has  been  at  the 
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rate  of  nearly  3  percent  per  capita. 
Likewise,  measurable  results  of  this  com- 
mon undertaking  In  both  Americas  to- 
ward the  ambitious  goals  which  have 
been  established  are  clearly  evident. 

We  cannot,  however,  rest  on  our 
laurels.  There  cannot  be  full  progress 
unless  the  abundance  of  constmier  goods 
and  technical  resources  establish  a 
climate  favorable  to  all  types  of  cultural 
manifestation;  where  the  chance  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  economic  progress  are 
reserved  for  a  privileged  minority; 
where  the  roles  of  letters,  of  the  sciences, 
and  of  the  arts  are  not  fully  recognized ; 
where  the  means  of  Intellectual  improve- 
ment is  not  equally  available  to  all  who 
have  the  capability  of  using  them;  where 
men  and  women  are  limited  In  any  way 
in  the  development  of  their  cultural 
needs. 

The  Ideals  which  the  proponents  of 
the  Alliance  strive  for  are  basically  to 
achieve  man's  overall  progress.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  In  the  decade  ahead 
even  greater  strides  will  be  made  to  bring 
about  a  closer  relationship  between  mod- 
ern development  and  the  concern  proper 
to  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  evei-j*  confidence, 
because  of  the  leadership  of  such  an  able 
man  such  as  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Selden]  and  because  of 
the  Increasing  awareness  of  the  Repub- 
lics of  Latin  America,  throughout  all 
Latin  America,  that  this  will  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts fMr.  Morse]  an  able  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  extremely  able  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Seldew]  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  this  Pan  Amertcan  Day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  very  eloquent 
and  articulate  gentleman  from  Alabama 
fMr.  Selden]  for  his  statement.  The 
lentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sbldkk] 
U  our  outstanding  chairman.  He  cer- 
tainly most  eloquently  expresses  every- 
thing I  feel  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  just 
«  minute  to  reemphaslze  the  points  that 
are  being  made  In  an  effort  to  point  up 
the  meaningful  facts  undeiylng  what 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Selden]  has  said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  a  homily 
made  some  years  ago,  and  widely  quoted 
«ince.  that  finding  a  moral  (.equivalent 
to  war  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things 
that  man  has  faced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here,  the  Trt-Contlnental  Congress  held 
ui  Havana  In  January,  has  been  given  a 
P^at  deal  of  public  attention  and  press 
***uae  of  the  fact  that  the  countries  of 
w*  Americas  responded  with  one  voice. 
This  challenge  to  their  solidarity  mat 


their  aspirations  evoked  a  very  key  signal 
response.  But  underneath  such  Items 
that  receive  press  notice  is  an  even  more 
Important  happening.  I  believe  the  fact, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
brought  out  so  eloquently,  and  as  finely 
expressed  by  our  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  and  other  Members  of  the  House,  is 
this:  One  begins  to  see  and  hope  for  a 
resurgence  of  what  Simon  Bolivar  had 
In  mind — a  coming  together  of  the  coun- 
tries themselves  toward  unity  in  areas, 
economically,  militarily,  socially.  This 
is  happening  not  just  to  present  a  united 
front  In  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion important  as  that  is,  but  because 
they  see  in  this  movement  a  newly  em- 
phasized opportunity  toward  the  unity 
and  organization  of  the  alliance,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Common  Market  of  the 
Central  American  countries,  or  in  a  fed- 
eration of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, looking  toward  a  Common  Mar- 
ket status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  see  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  equal  opportunity  for 
all  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

We  in  the  United  States  so  often  for- 
get when  we  eat  our  fine  meals  and  wear 
our  fine  clothes  and  drive  our  comfort- 
able cars  on  our  broad  highways  that  we 
are  a  singularly  fortunate  people — and 
an  elite  people  by  the  accident  of  birth 
that  made  us  Americans  here  In  the  year 
1966. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  south  have  the 
same  potential  but  they  do  not  all  have 
these  opportunities.  But  they  can  have 
them — they  can  have  them  In  our  life- 
time. This,  above  all.  Is  worth  any 
man's  Interest,  any  man's  devoting  his 
life  to. 

I  think  the  leadership  that  comes  out 
of  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama, 
while  it  does  not  reach  the  front  pages, 
is  the  kind  of  leadership  that  works 
toward  such  goals. 

The  observance  that  we  are  taking  part 
in  here  today  will  assist  In  this  work. 
It  Is  a  real  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  take  part. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  chairman  and  my  colleagues  on 
this  observance  of  Pan  American  Day. 
Mr  SELDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  very  kind  remarks. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like,  as  a  Member  who  does  not  serve 
on  this  committee,  to  compliment  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
House  today. 

I  think  we  do  not  realize  how  easily 
the  people  of  South  America  and  our 
North  American  neighbors  can  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  American  policy  to- 
ward their  country  Is  an  on-agaln,  off- 
again  Finnegan  kind  of  attitude. 

I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcammittee  the  con- 
cern that  you  have  given  to  this  section 
of  the  world  probably  outct^  any  time, 
energy,  and  attention  that  you  have 
given  to  any  other  section  of  the  globe. 


I  think  It  is  impwrtant  to  the  people  who 
share  these  problems  with  us  to  know 
this  to  be  a  fact.  I  also  think  the  work 
of  this  committee  should  have  made  sev- 
eral points  clear  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  hope  ultimatelv  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  That  is. 
there  are  several  important  points  to  t>e 
considered  In  measuring  what  we  have 
to  do  In  these  countries  and  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  that 
I  think  Is  very  often  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  looking  at  a  section 
of  the  world  that  carries  the  blight  of 
300  years  of  Spanish  reign.  I  challenge 
anyone,  and  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
the  committee  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  to 
go  any  place  In  the  world  and  to  see  a 
great  burden  placed  on  any  land  or  peo- 
ple than  the  blight  that  exists  from  the 
reign  of  the  Spanish  absolute  govern- 
ment that  has  been  over  these  peoples. 
This  despotic  reign  destroyed  for  300 
years  one  of  the  necessary  elements  that 
is  needed  for  a  country  to  tNecome  an  ac- 
tive part  of  free  world  activity  and  that 
is  this  business  of  human  motivation: 
Because  under  the  Spanish  reign  it  did 
not  pay  for  anyone  to  try  to  do  more 
than  he  had  to  because  he  would  not  re- 
ceive the  fruits  of  his  labor  anyway 
This  is  a  practical,  realistic  fact  and  has 
to  be  appreciated, 

I  think  we  can  and  must  appreciate 
the  reality  of  heritage. 

This  fact  lead  us  to  the  second  con- 
sideration. No  matter  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
fine  motives  held  in  the  Congress  when 
we  pass  legislation,  or  when  we  make 
available  money.  It  can  only  be  truly 
effective  If  the  administration  of  our 
programs  is  in  the  hands  of  really  ca- 
pable people.  We  then  must  support 
these  capable  and  dedicated  people  with 
our  own  expressions  of  encouragement 
and  appreciation  for  what  they  are 
doing. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
operation  of  the  AID  program  under 
David  Bell  has  reached  a  level  of  very 
high  acclaim  which  is  justly  given  it  by 
all  of  us.  I  hope  whatever  happens  to 
that  great  administrator  that  that  office 
continues  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  that  we  will  give  support 
and  recognition  to  this  work  that  needs 
to  be  followed  up  by  our  Government's 
program. 

I  think  our  chairman  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  very  important.  So  I 
say  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of  this 
day  by  making  these  comments,  and  I 
hope  they  will  get  home  to  the  people 
In  the  countries  that  we  are  hoping  to 
get  as  our  partners  knowing  that  we  un- 
derstand that  partnership  means  they 
have  to  be  involved  in  the  solutions  of 
their  problems  with  us  and  that  we  are 
not  going  thore  and  sa%ing — "Put  your 
problem  into  an  American  machine  and 
we  will  give  you  an  Amertcan  artswer." 
Let  us  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  say  to 
them — "We  encourage  your  nationalism, 
but  we  hope  It  Is  not  a  short-term  ill- 
directed  nationalism  that  will  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  but  rather  a 
self-enlightened  nationalism  that  would 
spread  opportunities  for  opening  a  veiy 
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vigorous,     productive,    and    progressive 
partner  In  the  movement  of  the  free 

■•>  '"ir!d." 

Mr  SET  .DEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  very  fine  re- 
marlu. 

Mr.  D£  LA  OARZA  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
also  as  a  nonmember  of  the  committee 
would  like  to  commend  very  highly  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Aflairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  wonderful 
leadership  he  has  given  in  regard  to  In- 
ler-Amencan  affairs. 

I  like  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me, 
want  to  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  the  attitude  he  has  taken 
In  relation  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  working  for  and 
encouraging  the  full  right  of  partnership 
and  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  If 
they  are  full  and  equal  partners,  they 
must  share  In  their  own  right  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  equal  partnership. 

I  think  that  perhaps  this  is  the  greatest 
■-ecret  to  any  understanding  between 
p.opie  and  especially  in  this  Western 
Hemisphere.  If  we  have  all  been  created 
by  God  with  the.  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual, then  we  must  share  in  all  the  respon- 
sibilities as  individuals  and  as  a  country. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
expressed  that  point,  and  I  am  happy 
rliat  he  did  so  in  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tive bfxly  We  recognize  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  as  our  equals.  We  rec- 
oanlze  them  as  our  partners.  We  extend 
;o  them  our  hand  when  needed.  But  we 
!  pqiiest  of  them  equal  participation,  be- 
cause If  you  do  not  participate  as  equals, 
then  one  will  fall  or  one  will  surpass  the 
other  I  would  wish  that  the  chairman 
continue  his  leadership  In  this  respect. 
and  I  would  hope  that  every  Member  of 
thus  body  would  be  as  enlightened  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Americas  as  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  most 
i^armly  again  commend  him  for  his 
ieadershlp 

M.r  SEIDEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
;he  sfntiemA:.  from  Texas  for  his  very 
kind  rpmarics  and  for  his  very  sage 
f>b.servaHoi-..s^ 

Mr  GRIF?1N  Mr  Speaker,  April  14. 
1966.  commemorates  the  76th  anniver- 
.■^ary  of  the  Par,  American  UrUon  and  the 
Orsanization  of  American  States.  The 
relatively  .simple  purpose  for  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  was  first  estab- 
ll.shed~to  faster  greater  trade  with  the 
Amencas— no  longer  suffices  nor  doml- 
.•lates  our  hemispheric  concerns. 

Since  April  M  1890,  the  concept  of 
c(X)peraiion  in  the  American  Continent 
has  been  many  times  strengthened  with 
tx)6itive  and  meaningful  acu:  however, 
our  concerr.  for  events  in  Latin  America 
iijow.s  con-stantly.  Our  consUnt  vlgl- 
iance  is  called  for.  As  we  see  an  escala- 
tion of  events  In  North  Vietnam,  with 
Communist  expansion  attempted  in  that 
area,  we  cannot  forget  that  Communist 
tyranny  sull  does  exist  In  Cuba  and  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  We 
must  also  remembf-  4  d  be  sure  that  we 
do  not  push  li.i...    ;,    ^^.ickground  a  solu- 


tion of  the  problem  of  Cuba  because  we 
are  devoting  so  much  time  and  energy  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  In  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

All  the  elements  for  International  diffi- 
culty are  present  In  this  hemisphere: 
differences  in  language,  customs,  ideolo- 
gies, race,  and  economies,  and  great 
disparities  in  power  could  produce  un- 
surmountable  strains  on  the  functioning 
of  the  system.  Yet  the  principal  ends 
for  which  the  Orgariizatlon  of  American 
States  stands — the  preservation  of  peace, 
social,  and  econcwnlc  development,  hu- 
man rights,  and  continental  security — 
must  take  over  any  temporary  dissen- 
sion. 

Our  Nation  has  assumed  vast  respon- 
sibility in  the  leadership  of  the  Americas. 
We  here  In  Congress,  and  Americans 
evei-ywhere  should  reflect  the  meaning  of 
Pan  American  Day.  and  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
endeavors  of  the  future — only  In  this 
way  can  the  inter-American  system  be 
successful  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
honored  to  have  with  us  today  for  the 
22d  time.  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng,  who 
together  with  our  distinguished  speakers 
was  one  of  our  primary  movers  22  years 
ago  in  achieving  the  observation  of  this 
great  anniversary.  Father  Thorning  has 
long  been  a  successful  advocate  of  a  good 
neighbor  policy  between  the  United 
States  and  our  sister  Republics  to  the 
south,  and  surely  his  contributions  to- 
ward better  relations  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  hemisphere  can  be  ex- 
ceeded by  few  Americans. 

At  the  time  of  this  celebration  In  1962 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  carried  a  story 
concerning  Father  Thorning  which 
might  well  be  reproduced  today.  Only 
some  of  the  mathematical  facts  are  dif- 
ferent, and  I  Include  the  article  here- 
with: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  (WU.)  Journal.  Apr.  28. 

1963] 

PWMT  Plats  His  Usual  Bxo  Pan-Auxmcan 

Dat  Rols 

Washington,  DC— A  Ullwaukee-born 
piieBt.  Father  Joeeph  F.  Thorning.  played  hi« 
cviBtomary  prominent  role  last  week  In  the 
observance  or  Pan  American  Day. 

For  the  18th  consecutive  year.  Father 
Thorning  gave  the  opening  prayer  at  a  Pan- 
American  I>ay  ceremony  In  the  House  of 
Represen  ta  tl  ves . 

Aa  usual,  he  was  on  top  of  the  news  as  he 
asked  'the  Christ  of  the  Andes  to  vouch- 
safe to  our  good  neighbors  In  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics  the  wllllngneas  to  embrace 
sacrifices  and  changes  to  make  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  work,  whether  they  be  property 
owners,  managers,  or  workers." 

IS    WIDKLT    KNOWN 

The  'Padre  of  the  Americas,"  to  named 
by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansticlo.  of 
Montana,  had  Cuba  particularly  In  mind 
when  he  asked  Ood  to  "bestow  upon  free- 
dom Hghters  everywhere  the  vision,  bravery. 
and  perseverance  to  maintain  their  crusade 
for  the  liberation  of  captive  nations." 


The  spry  priest,  who  was  66  Wednesday, 
has  become  widely  known  to  Washington 
hostesses.  Government  officials,  and  along 
Embassy  row  as  he  works  unceasingly  m  be- 
half of  the  good  neighbor  policy. 

His  lecturing,  writing,  and  socializing  on 
the  subject  closest  to  his  heart  are  all  in 
addition  to  his  regular  work  as  pastor  of  St 
Joeeph"s-on-Carrollton  Manor,  a  big  rural 
parish  near  Frederick.  Md. 

His  Congressman,  Representative  Mathias 
Republican,  of  Maryland,  paid  tribute  to  him 
In  the  House  by  calling  attention  to  the  ex- 
tracurricular activities  that  gave  him  an  In- 
ternational reputation. 

BIathias  noted  that  only  the  other  day  the 
Baltimore  Women's  Committee  for  Cuban 
Freedom  had  made  Father  Thorning  its 
honorary  chaplain  because  of  his  longstand- 
ing leadership  in  upholding  freedom  and 
decency. 

Representative  Philbin,  Democrat,  oj 
Massachusetts,  told  the  House  that  Father 
Thornlng's  commentary  on  current  events  In 
Latin  America  carried  great  weight  and  en- 
Joyed  authoritative  standing,  not  only  m 
academic  circles,  but  among  governmental 
and  diplomatic  experts  and  contempornry 
leaders. 

The  State  Deptartment  would  do  well  to  pay 
Increasingly  careful  attention  to  the  priest's 
views,  Philbin  told  his  colleagues. 

GETS    HIGHEST    AWARDS 

Father  Thorning.  who  was  graduated  from 
Marquette  Academy  In  1914.  was  recently 
given  the  Order  of  the  Quetzal,  Guatemala'! 
highest  decoration. 

Guatemalan  Ambassador  Carlos  Alejos  said 
he  was  honored  because  of  "his  vision  and 
courage.  In  the  early  i950'8.  In  upholding 
freedom  and  decency  against  the  Soviet- 
dominated  regime  of  Col.  Jacobo  Arbenz 
Guzman,  which  was  overthrown  by  Guate- 
malan freedom  fighters  in  June  1954." 

Father  Thorning  also  has  received  the 
highest  awards  of  Brazil.  Colombia,  Cuba. 
Ecuador.  Haiti,  Panama,  Portugal.  Spain,  and 
Venezuela.  He  Is  the  only  honorary  fellow 
of  the  historical  and  geographic  Institute  of 
Brazil  and  Is  an  honorary  professor  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Chile,  a  pontifical  In- 
stitution. He  is  a  professor  of  lAtln  Ameri- 
can history  at  Marymount  College,  Arlington, 
Va. 

The  priest  has  two  sisters  In  Milwaukee 
County— Mrs.  M.  Paul  RelUy.  2200  East  Strat- 
ford Court,  Shorewood.  and  Mrs.  C.  R  Rellly, 
1908  North  73d  Street,  Wauwatosa. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
observe  Pan  American  Day.  It  Is  espe- 
cially fitting  that  the  opening  prayer  In 
the  House  was  offered  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  Father  Thorn- 
ing Is  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph  s-on- 
Carrollton-Manor,  a  historic  church  in 
my  own  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland.  But  Father  Thornlng's  con- 
gregation extends  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  this  district,  this  State,  and  this  Na- 
tion. Through  his  humanitarian  work 
and  experience  throughout  this  hemi- 
sphere, he  has  truly  earned  the  title, 
"Padre  of  the  Americas." 

In  this  difficult  decade,  all  of  us 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
must  work  together  to  attack  our  com- 
mon problems  and  to  shape  our  common 
future.  Although  we  represent  diverse 
societies,  speak  different  languages,  and 
pledge  allegiance  to  more  than  20  differ- 
ent flags,  we  have  mutual  hopes,  and 
mutual  concerns.  Through  Insight  and 
understanding,  we  can  become  more  than 
good  neighbors — we  can  become  ti^ue 
partners,  as  nations  and  as  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Americas. 
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Father  Thorning.  through  his  unstint- 
ing dedication  and  generosity,  hais  helped 
to  bring  closer  the  day  when  this  dyimmic 
partnership  can  be  achieved.  It  Is  sip- 
proprlate  that  he  Is  with  us  today,  as  we 
rededlcate  our  efforts  toward  this  goal. 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  14  will 
mark  the  76th  anniversary  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
in  extending  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  officials  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  It  la  also  a  pro- 
pitious time  to  salute  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  legislatures  of  the  other 
American  Republics  and  to  send  our  best 
wishes  to  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

Seventy-six  years  ago  the  first  Pan- 
American  Conference  established  a  Com- 
mercial Bureau,  the  first  permanent 
agency  to  stress  cooperation  on  a  hemi- 
spheric basis.  The  creation  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bureau  was  a  modest  beginning, 
but  it  was  founded  upon  an  Ideal  which 
has  continued  to  guide  and  Inspire  the 
nations  of  the  new  world.  That  ideal 
was  brilliantly  articulated  by  Simon  Boli- 
var when  he  urged  that  the  newly  inde- 
pendent American  nations  create  "the 
most  extraordinary  and  strongest — 
league — which  has  ever  appeared  on 
earth." 

Although  Bolivar's  dream  has  not  yet 
been  fully  realized,  the  American  nations 
have  made  remarkable  strides  since  1889. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  organiza- 
tional accomplishment  has  been  the 
growing  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Council  of  the  OAS. 

The  Council  is  the  only  body  of  the 
OAS  representing  all  member  states 
which  Is  continually  in  session.  Its 
modest  origins  are  suggested  by  the 
name  It  bore  until  1948:  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Al- 
though it  was  originally  placed  imder  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
thet  United  States  It  gradually  acquired 
an  international  character  through  suc- 
cessive reorganizations.  But  its  main 
function  continued  to  be  the  supervision 
of  the  juridical,  cultural,  and  commercial 
work  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  the 
exigencies  for  wartime  cooperation  led 
to  a  general  realization  in  the  hemi- 
sphere that  the  old  organizational  ar- 
rangements had  become  inadequate.  At 
the  Chapultepec  Conference,  held  in 
Mexico  City  in  1945,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment recommended  tliat  the  Gov- 
erning Board  should  "take  action,  within 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  or  pursuant  to  the  specific  direc- 
tion of  the  meetings  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  every  matter  that  affects 
the  effective  fimctionlng  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  and  the  solidarity  and 
general  welfare  of  the  American  Re- 
publics." 

The  Rio  Treaty,  adopted  In  1947,  pro- 
vides that  the  Governing  Board — soon  to 
become  the  Coimcil — can  act  provision- 
ally as  an  "organ  of  consulution"  and 
can  exercise  all  the  powers  which  that 
organ  Is  granted  by  the  treaty. 

Despite  the  steps  toward  the  creation 
of  a  stronger  executive  orfan  taken  in 
1945  and  1947,  tradiUonal  opinion  was 


strong  at  the  Bogot4  Conference  of  1948. 
However,  under  the  new  Charter  of  the 
OAS.  the  basic  power  to  act  provisionally 
as  Organ  of  Consultation  was  left  intact. 
The  Governing  Board  was  renamed  the 
Coimcil. 

Today  the  ComicU  has  three  main  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Council  has  acquired 
important  political  p>owers.  not  all  of 
which  stem  from  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947. 
Second,  the  Council  is  charged  with 
preparing  for  inter-American  confer- 
ences, arranging  for  meetings  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  carrying  out  other  duties 
assigned  to  it  by  these  organs.  Finally. 
it  acts  as  the  central  administrative 
organ  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The 
Pan  American  Union  can  best  be  con- 
sidered the  secretariat  of  the  OAS. 

The  Council  has  been  able  to  take  de- 
cisive political  action  in  many  situations 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  Americas 
by  acting  provisionally  as  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation. Although  It  must  go  through 
the  formality  of  calling  a  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers,  no  exact  date  or  lo- 
cation is  set  for  the  meeting.  The  Coun- 
cil can  then  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
Issue.  In  1955.  for  example,  the  Coun- 
cil acted  in  a  fairly  typical  way  in  set- 
tling a  conflict  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua.  An  investigating  committee 
accompanied  by  military  advisers  was 
dispatched  to  the  scene  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Rio  Treaty.  In  most  cases 
the  very  presence  of  the  committee  has 
been  sufficient  to  pacify  the  situation,  but 
In  this  case  the  Council  recommended 
the  sale  of  military  aircraft  to  Costa  Rica 
In  order  to  settle  the  dispute. 

The  responsibility  of  preparing  for 
meetings  of  foreign  ministers  and  inter- 
American  conferences  involves  more 
than  a  few  Innocuous  administrative  de- 
cisions. The  drafting  of  the  rules  for  a 
conference  includes  the  decision  of  what 
will  constitute  a  voting  majority.  The 
preparation  of  agendas  Involves  many 
important  political  decisions. 

But  most  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
the  increasing  number  of  major  issues 
which  confront  the  OAS  can  no  longer 
be  handled  exclusively  by  organs  not  In 
continuous  session.  The  Council  has 
been  given  an  increasing  niunber  of  dele- 
gated responsibilities. 

As  a  supervisory  body  the  Council  has 
not  been  given  real  power  on  substantive 
Issues.  For  example,  the  Ad  Hoc  Inter- 
American  Conunittfee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — CLAP — has  more  power  than 
the  Coimcil  in  supervising  the  economic 
and  social  activities  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  within  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  One  of  the  principal  pro- 
posals which  emerged  from  the  Second 
Special  Inter-American  Conference  on 
charter  revision  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  November  was  that  two  new  Councils 
in  the  economic  and  cultural  fields  be 
set  up  to  act  as  supervisory  organs  with 
real  substantive  powers.  CLAP  would 
then  serve  as  the  executive  organ  for  the 
new  economic  coimcil. 

The  growing  Impwrtance  of  the  Coim- 
dl  Is  symbolic  of  tlie  generally  pragmatic 
response  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  its  members  to  changing 
conditloiis  in  the  hemisphere.  But  as 
North.  South,  and  Central  Americans,  we 


must  do  more  to  help  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can system  become  a  powerfiil  force  for 
peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity  In  the 
new  world. 

CENOIAL    LXAVK   TO    KXTKND 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  con- 
cerning Pan  American  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEATH  OF  FRED  AANDAHL 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenaan 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  sad  duty  to  iiiform 
the  House  of  the  passing  this  morning 
of  Fred  Aandahl,  former  Governor  of 
our  State  and  a  former  Member  of  this 
body  as  well  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  8  years.  Fred  was  a  great 
man.  In  his  simplicity,  honesty,  aiMl 
straightforwardness,  he  spoke  ably  and 
well  lor  the  people  of  our  State  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  He  was  always 
willing  to  contribute  his  soimd  judgment 
to  the  task  of  building  a  better  society. 

His  family,  of  course,  has  a  great  per- 
sonal sorrow  today,  but  it  Is  shared  by 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  worked 
with  him.  Our  hearts  are  with  them  in 
this  moment  of  sorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  have  known  and  served 
with  Mr.  Aandahl  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

The  SPE:ab:er  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  GRAVE  INJUSTICE  IN  GUILFORD 
^  COUNTY.  N.C. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  KornecatI  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  tills  time  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  great  and  grave  injustice 
that  has  been  done  to  my  home  county 
of  Guilford  in  the  Stale  of  North  Caro- 
lina. While  I  would  like  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  my  home  county,  at 
the  same  time  I  will  say  that  there  are 
other  coimties  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, in  wliicb  this  same  injustice  has  been 
or  will  be  committed. 
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I  speak  of  thia  injustice  to  my  people, 
which  comes  as  the  result  of  and  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

This  act,  which  was  debated  and  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  year,  passed  duilng 
a  state  of  high  emotion.  This  ill-con- 
ceived piece  of  leglslaUon.  with  its  weird 
50-percent  formula,  has  now  begun  to 
operate  on  the  innocent  people  of  our 
Nation. 

I  was  advised  last  week  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  Bureau  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  special  census  held  in  Oullford 
County.  N.C  .  only  49.5  percent  of  those 
persons  estimated  to  be  of  voting  age 
during  the  presidential  election  of  1964, 
■.  oted  in  that  election. 

I  also  note  that  other  counties  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  which  enjoy, 
along  with  my  home  county,  a  wonder- 
.'ul  reputation  for  Justice,  for  honor,  and 
being  free  from  any  type  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  voting  practices  were 
placed  under  the  coverage  of  the  act. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  one  of  the  facts  about  this  so- 
called  census  that  was  held  in  Guilford 
County,  and  the  results  of  It.  In  1960 
Guilford  County  had  a  population  of 
144,000  people  of  voting  age,  according  to 
the  decennial  census. 

In  a  special  census  held  last  Decem- 
ber and  January  of  this  year,  the  Cen- 
-•iu-s  Bureau  came  up  with  a  figure  of 
152,741  people  of  voting  age — that  Is,  21 
years  or  older— living  In  the  county. 
Through  their  various  gyrations  and  In- 
terpolations, they  now  say  that,  based 
on  that  figure,  less  than  50  percent  voted 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1964, 
which  under  the  terms  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  brings  Oullford  County  un- 
dT  its  provLslons  and  built-in  stigma. 

But  here  is  the  funny  thing.  There 
A  ere  75  604  people  who  actually  votec 
for  one  of  the  two  candidates  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
mechanical  counters,  the  tabulators  on 
:he  voting  booths,  the  mechanical  voting 
booths  of  the  county,  show  that  77,160 
people  went  to  the  polls  on  that  day  in 
that  pre.sldential  election  and  voted. 

If  you  take  the  last  figure,  the  number 
of  people  who  actually  went  to  the  polls 
and  voted,  we  would  be  above  the  50- 
percent  mark.  If  you  take  the  figure  of 
75,604,  the  number  of  people  who  ac- 
tually voted  for  one  of  the  candidates 
for  President,  we  come  out  with  a  figure 
of  49  5  percent. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleagiie  from 
North  Carolina 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  addressing 
himself  to  this  subject.  As  the  gentle- 
man Icnow.s  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com- 
niittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  In  that  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  that  this  so-called 
formula,  as  set  forth  In  section  4,  sub- 
section 'b'.  Public  Law  89-110,  the  so- 
called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill  The  Census  Bureau, 
in  the  tests  or  In  the  special  censuses  that 
have  been  made  in  North  Carolina,  has 
verified  the  phoniness  of  that  formula. 
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I  am  not  criticizing  the  Census  Bureau, 
because  they  had  no  choice  In  this  mat- 
ter. It  was  a  crown  of  thorns  placed 
upon  the  Census  Bureau  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  Justice  Department  and  by 
the  administration.  It  Is  a  crown  of 
thorns  that  should  not  have  been  placed 
upon  that  organization. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  an  Insult  to  the 
good  Americans  whom  we  know  to  be 
North  Carolinians  to  have  It  heralded 
over  the  Nation  that,  because  of  this 
phony  formula,  the  people  from  the 
home  county  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Kornecay]  and  the 
people  from  my  home  County  of  Gaston, 
and  the  people  of  Cleveland  County  In 
my  district  are  engaging  In  some  sort  of 
discrimination  with  respect  to  voting. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  the 
situation  in  his  home  county.  If  I  may 
mention  the  capital  county  of  our  State, 
Wake  County,  we  see  an  even  more  ridic- 
ulous result.  According  to  the  Charlotte 
Observer  of  March  30.  1966,  Wake 
County  falls  under  this  phony  formula, 
because  the  Census  Bureau  says  that  in 
the  election  of  1964,  Wake  County  was 
shy  1,219  voters  of  meeting  the  50-per- 
cent mark.  Its  total  under  the  census 
was  48.9  percent. 

But.  in  taking  this  census,  the  Census 
Bureau  did  not  take  into  account  that 
there  are  more  than  4,400  people  In  Wake 
County  who  were  counted,  who  are 
prisoners  in  the  central  prison  and  in 
the  women's  prison,  and  who  are  Inmates 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane — nor 
did  the  Census  Bureau  take  into  account 
that  in  Wake  County  there  are  many 
thousands  of  college  students,  who  were 
counted  as  residents  of  Wake  County, 
who  attended  the  Southeastern  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Wake  Forest,  North 
Carolina  State  University — and  I  believe 
there  are  some  10,000  or  11,000  students 
there — Meredith  College.  Shaw  Univer- 
sity, St.  Mary's  College,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine College. 

So  Wake  County  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  just  how  phony  this  whole 
business  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
story  from  the  Charlotte  Observer  of 
March  30.  1966. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
PmsoNEKs:  tJNtrsuAi,  Twist  Puts  Raleigh 
IN  VoT«  Nbt 
Raleigh. — Wake  County,  home  of  the  State 
capital,  was  brought  under  the  19«S  U.S. 
Voting  Rights  Act  under  unuaual  circum- 
stances. 

WaJce  was  one  of  10  Tar  Heel  counties  which 
wli:  have  to  abolish  the  Stat*  literacy  testa 
for  prospective  voters,  according  to  a  count 
made  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Under  the  Federal  act,  a  county  must  give 
up  the  literacy  test  If  fewer  than  50  percent 
of  the  county's  voting-age  residents  cast 
ballots  In  the  1964  presidential  election. 

In  that  election  In  1964.  Wake  was  shy 
1.219  people  of  meeting  that  50  percent  mark, 
lu  total  was  48.9  percent. 

But  more  than  4.400  of  the  Wake  "resi- 
dents" counted  are  Inmates  at  Central  Prison 
and  Women's  Prison,  or  are  mental  patients 
at  Dorothea  Diz  HoeplUl. 


Most  of  the  prisoners  and  the  patient* 
arent  from  Wake  County.  A  vast  maloritT 
of  them  live  In  other  sections  of  the  State 

Furthermore,  a  sizable  number  of  the 
prisoners  are  felons  who  cannot  vote  in 
Wake  or  anywhere  else.  ' 

If  the  4.400  hadn't  been  counted  Wake 
would  have  been  well  over  the  60-percent 
cutoff  point. 

To  top  It  all.  Wake  cannot  appeal  lu  classl- 
flcatlon  on  the  grounds  criminals  and  craay 
folks  were  counted  In  Its  total.  The  voting 
act  specifies  an  appeal  cannot  be  made  on 
procedural  grounds. 

Appeals  must  be  based  on  evidence  that  a 
local  election  board  dldnt  engage  In  dU- 
criminatory  practices. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I '  would 
point  out  that  In  my  home  county  of 
Gaston,  where  the  Negro  leaders,  when 
the  census  was  announced,  came  out  in 
the  pubUc  press  and  said  that  there  was 
no  basis  for  such  a  census  because  there 
was  no  evidence  of  voter  discrimination 
In  Gaston  County,  that  nevertheless 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  was  wasted  in  taking  this  census 
Now,  how  do  they  explain  some  of  these 
results?  They  say  that  Gaston  Couirty 
only  voted  48.7  percent  of  Its  eligible  vot- 
ers in  1964.  Well,  who  are  these  eligi- 
ble voters?  They  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count that  many  people  under  21  years 
of  age  have  become  more  than  21  since 
the  1964  election.  They  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of 
those  people  moved  Into  Gaston  County 
after  1964,  because  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reports  that  Gaston  County  has 
experienced  a  6.9-percent  growth  since 
the  1960  census. 

Another  Interesting  thing  about  Gas- 
ton County  that  they  did  not  discuss  or 
they  did  not  point  out  was  the  fact  that 
In  1960  in  the  presidential  election  in 
Gaston  County,  N.C,  41,354  persons  cast 
a  ballot.  In  1964  only  37,326  persons 
cast  a  presidential  ballot,  notwithstand- 
ing an  approximate,  I  would  estimate.  5- 
percent  growth  In  population  from  1960 
to  1964,  If  we  had  a  6.9-percent  growth 
between  1960  and  1965. 

So  I  suppose  that  under  this  phony 
formula  the  fact  that  approximately 
4,000  people  who  voted  in  1960  In  Gaston 
County  decided  that  they  would  not  vote 
in  the  presidential  election  In  1964  is.  In 
the  minds  of  some  of  these  warped  in- 
dividuals, evidence  of  discrimination  in 
registration. 

There  are  other  situations  that  might 
well  be  mentioned.  In  Cleveland  Coun- 
ty. N.C,  they  recently  had  a  new  regis- 
tration. That  was  since  1960.  Accord- 
ing to  the  board  of  elections  In  Cleve- 
land Coimty,  19.882  white  persons  sought 
to  register.  In  the  process  this  very 
minimal  literacy  test  which  we  observe 
in  North  Carolina  prevented  55  of  those 
white  persons  from  registering— 19,827 
of  them  were  registered — 2.377  Negroes 
sought  the  same  privilege  and  were  ad- 
ministered the  same  literacy  test.  Only 
24  of  those  failed.  So  you  see  that  there 
were  2,349  colored  folks  registered.  So. 
as  the  Cleveland  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions well  pointed  out,  there  Is  no  basis 
for  contending  that  there  Is  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  registration  In  that  county. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  Impose  on  the 
gentleman  further,  but  I  will  not  do  so 


except  to  say  this:  As  far  as  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  not  apprehensive  that 
any  person  In  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  so  utterly  stupid  as  to  spend  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  send  Federal 
registrars  into  our  area.  They  can  in- 
vestigate It  from  now  until  doomsday 
and  they  will  not  find  any  discrimina- 
tion. So  I  hardly  think  it  is  anything 
to  be  concerned  about  with  respect  to 
Federal  registrars  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment coming  in.  But,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  well  pointed  out.  It  Is  a  re- 
flection upon  good  people,  and  It  Is  a 
reflection  which  they  should  not  have 
to  endure.  For  this  phony  formula  to 
be  used  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  a  rea- 
sonable literacy  test  is,  in  my  judgment. 
Inconsistent  with  what  we  in  this  dem- 
ocratic society  of  ours  believe  in. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
having  brought  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  say  to  him  that  I  hope  in 
some  way  the  light  will  shine  through 
and  this  Congress  can  do  something  to 
get  away  from  this  phony  formula,  be- 
cause I  note  in  the  last  two  elections 
the  State  of  Alaska  cast  less  than  50 
percent  of  Its  vote  and  some  10  States 
have  been  with  Alaska  In  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Shelby  Daily  Star  of  March  30.  1966,  an 
editorial  from  the  Charlotte  News  of 
March  30,  1966,  an  editorial  from  the 
Charlotte  Observer  of  March  30.  1966, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Oastonia  Ga- 
zette of  March  31,  1966,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  tills  point  and  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  SPELAFTKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
(Prom  the  Shelby  (N.C.)  OaUy  Star,  Mar.  30. 
1966] 

Victim  or  an  iNjusncc 

A  great  wrong  has  been  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  Cleveland  County  under  the 
fulse  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

Because  of  a  mathematical  absurdity  In- 
■erted  In  that  measure,  elections  officials  no 
longer  may  administer  even  the  moet  ele- 
mentary of  literacy  tests  to  parsons  seeking 
to  register  as  voters. 

The  Justice  Department,  furthermore, 
tnay — should  It  now  desire  to  do  so — replace 
local  elections  officials  with  Federal  voting 
registrars. 

All  this  for  no  other  reason  ttXAn  that  feww 
than  60  percent  of  the  age-ellglble  population 
In  the  country  actually  voted  for  President 
In  the  1964  general  election 

That  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  trigger  level 
1«  the  grossest  of  absurdities.  Invoking  It 
proves  absolutely  nothing  pro  or  con  about 
the  presence  or  absence  of  discrimination. 

The  1966  Voting  Rights  Act  ostensibly  was 
Introduced  and  enacted  as  a  means  of  eradl- 
caung  discriminatory  practices  at  the  voter 
registration  table.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  corrective  pressure  of  some  sort  was 
needed  In  s:>r  e  secUons  of  the  United  SUtes. 

But  It  was  not  needed  In  Cleveland  County. 
There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate a  charge  that  Cleveland  County  officials 
hAve  in  any  way  dlflcrlmlnated  In  the  voter 
registration  either  of  white  or  Negro  citizens. 

To  the  contrary,  there  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  any  and  aU.  black  and 
white  literate  enough  to  scrawl  out  hU  » 
her  name  have  been  duly  registered  without 


argument,  wltlumt  fa&f are,  without  discrimi- 
nation. 

A  perfect  case  in  point  Is  the  county  re- 
registration  carried  out  here  In  1964.  During 
that  rereglstratlon  period  a  total  of  19.8S2 
whites  sought  registration  and,  in  the  process, 
were  administered  the  literacy  test  such  as 
it  is. 

Flfty-flve  faUed.  The  other  19,827  were 
registered. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  Negroes  sought  the  same  privilege  and 
were  administered  the  same  literacy  test. 
Only  24  faUed. 

Any  discrimination  found  there  merely  is 
a  figment  of  someone's  bureaucratic  imagina- 
tion. 

Additional  absurdities  are  connected  with 
the  placing — along  with  Cleveland — under 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966 
of  such  Tar  Heel  counties  as  Oullford  and 
Wake. 

Oullford  was  hooked  because  only  49.5 
percent  of  its  age-ellglble  population  voted 
for  President  In  1964. 

But  in  the  case  of  both  Oullford  and  Wake, 
the  percentages  would  have  been  well  over 
the  60  [>ercent  trigger  had  the  Census  Bu- 
reau and  the  Justice  Department  taken  into 
consideration  the  total  number  of  people 
voting  rather  than  the  total  number  of  peo- 
ple  voting   specifically   for   president. 

A  total  of  77.160  Oullford  citizens  actually 
cast  ballots  in  November  1964.  But  only 
76,604  of  them  felt  compelled  to  vote  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  or  Barry  Ooldwater.  In 
Wake  County,  a  total  of  66,294  persons  went 
to  the  polls,  with  64,195  voting  for  a  presi- 
dential candidate. 

But  ridiculously  enough  the  voting  act 
states  specifically  that  the  presidential  vote 
figure  must  be  used  in  calculating  when  and 
when  not  to  trigger  provisions  of  the  act. 

Congressman  Horack  Kokkkgat  said  Tues- 
day that,  "This  situation  now  proves  what 
an  absurd  piece  of  legislation  was  passed 
last  year  •  •  •  in  the  Congress.  The  law 
does  not  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem  at 
all  because  of  Its  Inequity  and  absurdity  of 
application." 

The  law  as  written  is  unwarranted  and 
unfair  primarily  tiecause  it  seeks  to  stamp 
out  one  form  of  radical  prejudice  with  the 
all-encompassing  prejudices  of  passion- 
blinded  social  reformers. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 
Mar.  80. 19661 

GUILTT    BT    A    HAIB 

Sometimes  Washington's  capacity  for  ar- 
rogance and  insensibility  on  the  civil  rights 
Issue  seems  to  have  no  limit,  as  the  citizens 
of  Oullford  County  can  stirely  attest  today. 

Oullford  Is  among  the  10  more  North  Caro- 
lina counties  just  added  to  the  List  of  those 
affected  by  the  1965  Voting  Bights  Act.  Be- 
cause the  county  voted  only  49.6  percent  of 
its  eligible  population  in  the  last  national 
election,  It  is  presumed  to  l>e  discriminating 
at  the  ballot  box  and  Is  forbidden  to  apply 
literacy  tests  to  prospective  voters.  Had  the 
voter  participation  level  been  one-half  of  1 
percent  higher,  the  act  would  not  have 
applied  Guilford  may  regain  Federal  favor 
only  by  a  process  described  in  the  following 
fashion  In  our  handy  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
Blon  brochure  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1966: 

"A  State  or  political  subdivision  may  be 
removed  from  coverage  by  filing  a  suit  in  a 
three-judge  district  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion must  convince  the  court  that  no  test  or 
device  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  or  with 
the  effect  of  denying  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  during  the  5  years 
preceding  ths  filing  of  the  suit." 

Oovemment  by  statistic  is  doubly  offen- 
sive when  It  interferes  with  the  routine  work- 
ings  of   progressive   local    government   la   a 


progressive  region  of  a  progressive  State — and 
Oullford  County  easily  qualifies  on  all  three 
counts.  It's  difficult  to  know  whether  OuU- 
ford  ought  to  suffer  quietly  under  the  dead 
weight  of  Congress  collected  wisdom,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  Ignominy  of  trying  to  disprove 
guilt  that  has  never  been  demonstrated. 

The  situation  uncomfortably  resembles 
some  grim  governmental  version  of  the  old 
have-yovi-stopped-beatlng-your-wlfe  dilem- 
ma, and  it  adds  one  more  county  to  the  long 
list  of  governmental  subdivisions  with  cause 
to  wish  the  89th  Congress  had  tempered  Its 
zeal  with  just  a  touch  of  judgment. 

[From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 
Mar.  30,  1966] 

Voting  Act  Nails  Innocxnt.  Too 

The  impending  suspension  of  literacy  tests 
in  10  additional  North  Csux)llna  counties 
points  up  inequities  in  the  Voang  Rights 
Act. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  the 
law  constitutional,  this  does  not  mean  that 
It  is  good  in  every  respect.  The  act  equates 
voter  turnout  with  discrimination  through 
an  arbitrary  and  illogical  test. 

Forty  counties  are  now  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  in  North  Carolina.  Among 
those  added  to  the  list  after  a  special  census 
are  Oaston,  Oullford  and  Wake,  which  em- 
braces three  of  the  State's  major  cities. 

A  county  is  barred  under  the  act  from  ad- 
ministering literacy  tesU  If  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  population  voted  for 
a  presidential  candidate  In  1964.  Oullford 
and  Wake  Counties  provide  good  examples 
of  how  this  teat  can  misfire. 

The  special  census  revealed  Oullford  had 
a  percentage  of  49.6  voting  In  the  presi- 
dential election.  Yet  some  1.600  voters, 
faced  with  a  choice  between  Lyndon  John- 
son and  Bar^  Ooldwater.  ^t  no  presiden- 
tial ballot.  Had  they  don^  so,  said  Repre- 
sentative HosACE  KoRNCGAif,  Ouilford  would 
not  have  come  under  the  voting  act.  The 
same  would  hold  for  Wake. 

Alex  Brock,  executive  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  election  board,  raised  an  even 
more  telling  objection.  Census  takers  failed 
to  ask  persons  how  long  they  had  t>een  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  If  they  weren't  resi- 
denu  in  time  to  vote  there  in  1964,  they 
should  not  have  been  counted.  Ouilford 's 
growth  rate,  paced  by  Oreensl>oro.  has  been 
9.3  percent  since  1960,  according  to  a  special 
census.  This  points  up  the  steady  Influx  of 
newcomers. 

The  60-percent  formula  for  discrimination 
gets  the  States  and  counties  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach  designed  it  for.  But  it  is 
getting  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Al- 
though voter  discrimination  undoubtedly 
has  been  practiced  in  some  counties,  there  is 
no  evidence  before  the  coxirts  to  this  effect. 
Now  the  nonoffendlng  counties  must  either 
drop  their  literacy  tests  or  go  to  consider- 
able expense  to  prove  their  innocence  In  Fed- 
eral courts. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  voter  apiathy  in 
North  Carolina,  but  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
a  sure-ftre  formula. 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  can  and  should  be 
amended.  The  test  based  on  mathematics 
should  be  replaced  by  a  test  based  on  evi* 
dence  of  discrimination. 

Meanwhile,  th'S  act  Itself  provides  a  living 
example  of  one  coat  of  voter  apathy — bad 
and  inequitable  laws. 


[From  the  Oastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette, 
Mar.  Si,  1966] 

VoTxa  DiscxmiNATiON  Hkkk?  Simplt  Aasun 
Within  the  next  few  weeks,  Oaston  County 

will  know  first-hand  how  swift  and  certain 

the  specter  of  Federal  intervention  can  come 

to  a  local  people. 

It  seems  that  the  schools  are  just  before 

feeling  the  heel  of  the  Washington  l>oot. 


SOO! 
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And  Jiut  last  Monday,  we  w«re  warned  that 
local  citizens  had  not  vot«d  enough  In  the 
last  presidential  election.  We  will  have  to 
do  better. 

The  great  snowball  of  Federal  control 
gathers  momentum.  Possibly  legitimate  at 
first.  It  now  threatena  to  get  completely  out 
of  hand. 

Leaving  the  school  question  to  another 
day.  let  us  look  specincally  at  what  baa  hap- 
pened to  Oaaton  County  where  registration 
and  voting  la  concerned. 

A  provision  of  the  Voting  RIghu  Act  of 
1965  Instructed  the  Census  Bureau  to  select 
certain  counties  for  Instant  sur^-eys.  The 
purpoae  was  to  determine  how  many  people 
now  live  in  those  counties  and  to  compare 
the  total  with  the  number  who  voted  in  the 
last  election. 

If  a  country's  total  vote  fell  below  50 
percent  of  the  population,  that  county  would 
be  subject  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  could 
find  lUelf  with  Federal  registrars  in  the 
future. 

Now,  Oaston  County  hears  that  only  48.7 
percent  of  the  eUglble  voters  actually  voted 
in  1964 

We  question  the  term  "eligible  voters." 
Who  are  the  "eUgible  voters?"  How  many 
of  the  recent  census  who  have  moved  into 
Oaston  County  since  the  election — yet  who 
«T»  'abvilated  in  the  totals — would  be  listed 
«'.    e.;(;!aie  voters?" 

A.s/  flow  many  other  young  men  and 
» me,  nave  moved  into  the  voting-age 
b-ucKe-  aurlng  the  past  2  years?  Since  half 
of  the  population  is  under  26,  wouldn't  it 
be  fair  to  assume  that  not  a  few  reached  the 
•Ce  of  ai  during  that  Interim?  Certainly, 
•OBM  people  on  the  other  end,  age-wise,  died: 
but  their  number,  comparatively,  would  be 
•mall. 

How  can  these  new  names  be  held  in  con- 
sideration when  the  percentage  of  "eligible 
vot«ra  ■  la  calculated? 

We  have  little  argument  against  abolishing 
the  literacy  test.  We  do  think  that  there 
are  things  to  be  said  both  for  It  and  against 
it  On  the  positive  side,  consider  the  fact 
that  the  more  enlightened  are  a  govern- 
meiu  s  people  then  the  more  enlightened 
that  goveriiment  It  U  true,  however,  that 
the  test  .'-.as  been  <ja«d  In  many  countlea  to 
keep  certain  segment*  of  the  population 
:roin  voting 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  test 
raricei  each  other  out.  possibly.  Its  aboluh- 
ment  would   be  neither  good   nor  bad. 

The  people  th  the  JusUce  Department  in 
Wiishingion  say  thai  Oaston  County  should 
!  J^^  e  had  more  people  voting  in  1966.  Would 
they  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  us  why  there  were 
leaa  people  voting  in  1904  than  in  I960? 

Could  It  be.  poaaibly,  that  the  race  be- 
twe^-n  Ri.-hard  Nixon  and  John  Kennedy  was 
much  more  intere«tlng.  much  njore  volaUle. 
much  more  Incentive  for  people  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote  for  the  man  of  their  choice 
than  was  the  race  between  Lyndon  Johnaon 
and  Barry  Ooldwater? 

We  think  that  U  exacUy  the  caae. 
The  vprv  fact  that  leas  than  100.000  votes 
ii»-r>iirat«<j  the  total  of  Dick  mron's  votes  and 
t  .o«e  of  John  Kennedy  is  an  indication  of 
the  inti-nslty  of  that  election.  On  the  other 
hand  Lvndon  Johnson's  vote  was  a  waik- 
a-^.Hv  He  won  by  the  biggest  majority  ever 
Could  this  not.  then,  Indicate  that  there 
might  have  been  some  people  who  stayed 
home  because  they  figured  the  outcome  was 
already  decided? 

We  don't  think  we  need  Federal  registrars 
here.  We  know  we  don't  need  them  here 
Con«reMm*a  Baail  WHrrxNu  haa  ably 
pointed  out  that  there  Is  no  voter  discrimi- 
nation In  Oaston  County. 

We  would  dare  anyone — anyone — to  try  to 
prove  that  there  has  been. 

In  Waahington.  you  don't  have  to  have 
facu.  however.  All  you  need  U  for  someone 
to   surmJae   that  just   because  some  people 


In  another  paj-t  of  the  country  add  a  and  3 
and  get  5  that  the  same  stun  is  also  arrived 
at  elsewhere. 

We've  got  news  for  Washington. 

In  Oaston   County,   we  can  count. 

We  can  also  vote.  And  one  of  these  dtiyt. 
we'll  get  about  enough  of  this  thou-shalt- 
do-thls  son  of  thing  and  throw  the  whole 
bunch  out. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  for  that 
very  valuable  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitinct]  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
since  1957,  and  prior  to  that  he  served 
for  many  years  as  a  district  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  has  been  engaged  In  pub- 
lic affairs  since,  I  believe,  he  was  21  years 
of  age.  when  he  went  to  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  that  I 
want  to  pose  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina   (Mr.  Whitener]. 

Does  the  gentleman  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  backgroiond,  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  voting  and  registering  In 
North  Carolina,  have  any  knowledge  at 
all  of  any  discrimination  that  has  been 
practiced  by  our  State  In  recent  years? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Certainly,  I  would 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Kornegay]  that  if  I  did 
I  would  feel  it  were  my  responsibility  to 
not  only  say  something  with  respect 
thereto,  but  to  try  to  do  something  about 
It.  However,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kornegay]  that  In  the  city  In  which  I 
live,  with  a  colored  population  of  12  per- 
cent or  less,  for  at  least  16  years  in  all 
of  the  major  elections  the  people  of  my 
city  have  elected  a  member  of  the  Negro 
race,  three  different  gentlemen,  to  the 
city  council,  and  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  discrimination. 

I  might  further  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kor- 
negay] that  in  the  Gastonia,  N.C.,  area, 
the  board  of  education  just  last  year 
elected  a  very  flne  Negro  attorney,  one 
of  my  dear  friends,  as  a  member  of  our 
board  of  education  in  the  last  election 
In  the  city.  This  is  not  only  true  with 
reference  to  Oastonla.  but  In  coiuiectlon 
with  other  areas,  and  I  believe,  perhaps, 
the  hometown  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Kornegay],  of 
Greensboro. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.    Exactly. 
Mr   WHITENER.     Also  I  believe  that 
Is  true  of  Fayettevllle,  N.C..  and  perhaps 
Winston -Salem,  and  many  other  of  our 
communities. 

It  is  not  that  you  and  I  are  here  to- 
day— at  least,  I  am  not — trying  to  defend 
discrimination  In  the  registration  of 
voters,  but  it  is  Just  that  I  want  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Kornegay]  in  protesting  that  some 
In  the  Congress  and  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration would  urge  the  Congress. to 
have  done  what  we  have  done  in  having 
this  phony  formula  placed  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  brings  Into  being  a  re- 
flection upon  the  finest,  most  law- 
abiding,  most  nondiscriminating  people 
you  will  find  in  America,  and  that  Is  the 


people  in  the  State  of  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  a  congressional  dls- 
ti-ict  thereof. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  much.  The  gentleman  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  great 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Based  upon  what 
I  have  heard,  I  have  the  Impression  that 
It  Is  not  the  formula  that  is  at  fault,  but 
the  application  of  the  formula.  Accept- 
ing, as  I  am.  because  the  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina  have  told  me  so,  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  discrimination  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  there  must  be 
discrimination  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  because  we  have  seen  demon- 
strations of  It. 

So  I  am  wondering  If  there  is  not  some 
suggestion  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay  1  and  his 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WHrrEHERt.  might  make 
and  which  might  be  used  as,  perhaps,  the 
one  originally  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCxtlloch]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford]  which  provided,  I  believe,  if 
there  were  complaints  of  25  people  in  an 
election  then  the  Attorney  General 
might  investigate  It. 

However,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  gentleman  as  to  how  we  might  ap- 
proach the  matter  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  where  there  may  be  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me  In  order  that  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  mean  to  Inject  myself  into  this,  but 
I  will  say  to  my  newly  arrived  colleague. 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr 
KuiTERMANl,  that  If  he  will  read  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
formula  set  forth  there  clearly  states,  in 
the  17th  amendment,  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  law  prescribes  for  the  State 
legislature.  So  the  formula  is  that  the 
States  under  the  Constitution  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  arbitrary  formula  to  remedy 
the  situation.  My  Idea  and  my  approach 
Is  that  there  should  not  be  any  discrimi- 
nation. The  gentleman  talks  In  terms  of 
the  complaints  of  25  people.  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  very  first  person  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
equitable  and  satisfactory  system  unt 
one  looks  at  that  Individual,  not  at  ■ 
county  and  Viot  at  a  State.  With  refer- 
ence to  areas  outside  my  Stat*.  I  cannot 
speak.  My  remarks  are  based  upon  my 
knowledge  of  my  State. 

Mr.    WHITENER.     Mr.   Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    KORNEGAY.     I    yield    to    the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  has 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  formula 
ought  to  be  applied  in  some  other  way 
than  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
suggested.  If  you  applied  this  voting 
rights  formula — this  phony  thing  in  the 
voting  rights  act — to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  whole,  according  to  the 
World  Almanac  statistics  on  voting,  In 
North  Carolina  in  the  last  two  presiden- 
tial elections  we  would  not  fall  within 
the  formula  if  it  were  applied  statewide. 
It  Is  only  when  you  go  to  this  political 
subdivision  thing. 

But  yet  if  you  applied  that  formula  to 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  I  have  not  heard 
ambody  complain  aljout  discrimination 
against  Negroes  or  Eskimos  or  Indians 
or  anyone  else  in  Alaska — In  Alaska  in 
both  of  the  last  two  presidential  elec- 
tions, they  cast  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  vote  of  the  adult  population. 

So  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  find 
any  formula  that  would  work  except  that 
which  the  Constitution  lays  down  and 
has  operated  for  all  these  years  until 
some  eager  beavers  got  to  meddling  In  it 
and  got  this  mess  created  and  that  has 
now  brought  about  these  rather  im- 
toward  results. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Besides  Alaska,  I 
might  also  point  out  there  are  four 
counties  in  Arizona,  one  in  Hawaii,  one 
In  Idaho,  and  two  in  California. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  you  might 
And  the  same  situation  in  New  York  If 
you  had  the  figures  on  all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  Is  probably 
true. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  want  to  commend 
and  congratulate  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornbgat],  for 
again  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  this  matter  that  many  of  us  pre- 
dicted and  indeed  projected,  would  take 
place  when  they  attempted  to  apply  what 
I  think  has  l)een  aptly,  fairly,  and  ac- 
curately described  as  a  phony  formula 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  a  certain 
political  subdivision. 

You  may  recall  during  the  debate  last 
year  on  the  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  I  went  to  the  well  of  this  House 
and  called  to  the  attention  of  the  authors 
of  that  legislation  just  what  we  predicted 
would  happen  under  this  formula. 

I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  three  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina which  fell  automatically— that  is  to 
say  were  automatically  triggered  under 
the  act  on  the  basis  of  the  philosophy 
that  neither  50  percent  of  those  21  years 
of  age  and  over  neither  registered  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964.  nor  participated  in  the 
presidential  elecUon  itself,  voting  either 
for  the  electors  for  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr. 
Goldwater. 

I  went  on  to  say  during  that  rather 
lengthy  and  emotional  debate  that  I  had 
one  county  In  my  congressional  district, 
Cumberland  Coimty,  to  be  exact,  where 
there  never  had  been  any  suggestion 
niuch  leas  a  charge  of  discrimination.  I 
"night  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  genUe- 


man  from  New  York  that  is  true  of  all 
the  coianties  in  North  Carolina. 

There  has  been  no  suggestion,  much 
less  any  charge  of  discrimination,  racial 
or  otherwise.  In  our  State.  But  never- 
theless, Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  formula 
they  said  to  us  that  Cumberland  County 
was  included  because  it  had  one  of  the 
largest  military  reservations  In  the 
United  States  and  that  on  that  military 
reservation  there  were  some  56,000  men 
in  uriiform  and  their  dependents.  They 
were  not  registered  in  Cumberland 
County  and  neither  did  they  vote  in 
Cumberland  Coimty.  But  their  legal 
residence  was  somewhere  else.  Never- 
theless the  fact  that  they  were  there 
triggered  that  county  and  made  that 
particular  coimty  the  subject  of  this  so- 
called  phony  formula. 

In  that  connection,  I  might  say  just 
for  the  record,  when  this  proposal  was 
made  as  to  this  formula  in  connection 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  I  wrote  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  elections  and 
propounded  to  him  a  series  of  questions 
about  that  county : 

First.  How  long  have  you  been  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  electloiis  of  Cum- 
berland County? 

He  answered  that  question  by  saying 
that  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
elections  of  Cumberland  County  for  14 
years. 

I  said.  In  the  14  years  how  many  in- 
dividuals have  been  refused  the  right 
to  register  on  the  basis  of  our  minimal 
literacy  test  in  that  period  of  14  years? 

It  is  interesting  to  note — and  it 
was  verified,  because  I  had  it  verified 
and  put  Into  the  form  of  an  affidavit — 
that  of  the  total  of  24  Individuals  who 
in  the  course  of  14  years  had  been  re- 
fused the  right  to  register  because  of  the 
minimal  literacy  test  that  we  have  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  significantly 
enough,  out  of  that  24  individuals  there 
were  12  white  and  12  nonwhite  persons 
involved. 

I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
elections  to  send  me  illustrations  of  the 
literacy  test,  which  was  only  a  test  re- 
quiring that  an  Individual  be  able  to 
copy,  If  you  please,  two  or  more  sen- 
tences from  the  State  constitution.  He 
sent  me  photostatic  copies  of  at  least 
100  that  had  been  approved. 

It  would  take  a  magnifying  glass  to 
Interpret  them.  But  that  is  the  way  we 
operate  in  North  Carolina. 

I  did  not  anticipate,  even  when  I  made 
my  protests  then,  that  we  would  come 
to  the  point  that  the  capital  county  and 
the  capital  city  of  North  Carolina  would 
be  so  allegedly  triggered  under  this 
formula.  Why?  Because  they  are 
counting  the  4,000  residents  of  the  Cen- 
tral Prison,  if  you  please.  How  ludicrous 
and  ridiculous  can  you  get?  They  are 
counting  the  inmates  of  the  two  largest 
mental  institutions  in  North  Carolina  in 
order  to  determine  this  criteria  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  50  percent  of  the 
residents  21  years  and  older  did  not 
participate  in  the  presidential  election. 

Oentlonen,  It  Is  a  phony  formula. 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  rightfully 
resent  the  fact  that  the  finger  of  suspi- 
cion is  being  pointed  at  them  when  all 


the  people  of  America  know  that  no 
State  in  our  Union  has  been  more  fair 
In  its  efforts  to  see  that  all  of  our  people 
are  treated  fairly.  We  have.  Since  I 
have  been  in  public  office  I  confess  that 
I  have  driven  through  the  colored  sec- 
tions and  the  other  sections  of  the  cities 
of  my  district,  and  in  the  rural  areas, 
with  a  microphone  and  an  amplifier, 
calling  on  all  races  and  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  come  and  register  in  order  that 
they  might  share  the  responsibility  for 
public  affairs  at  the  municipal,  county, 
State  and  national  levels. 

We  have  done  that. 

I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  how  we  can  arrive 
at  a  solution  to  this  situation.  But  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Whitener]  has  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
a  State  has  the  right  to  require  a  lit- 
eracy test  as  long  as  there  is  no  evi- 
dence— not  a  scintilla  of  evidence — that 
that  literacy  test  has  been  used  to  deprive 
an  individual  of  any  right,  regardless 
of  his  race,  creed,  color,  or  point  of 
origin. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Gas- 
tonia. I  know  of  the  long  and  coura- 
geous stand  that  he  has  taken.  I 
remember  visiting  In  tiis  county  several 
years  ago  before  I  came  to  the  House, 
in  response  to  his  invitation  to  speak. 
We  met  with  our  colored  friends.  We 
visited  in  their  lodge  down  there,  be- 
cause we  wanted  them  to  know  that  we 
were  interested  in  them,  and  we  wanted 
them  to  help  us  in  what  we  were  trying 
to  do  for  North  CaroUna.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  good  racial  relationships 
during  his  sollcitortal  service,  and  since 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
Again  I  commend  both  of  you  gentlemen 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  and  I  hoF>e  that  the  House 
will  soon  take  some  action  on  it. 

Ut.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  a  very  fine  contribution. 

I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jones  1. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Honorable  Horace  Kornegay. 
for  going  into  the  depths  of  this  problem 
and  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  in  the  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  to  rectify  this  unfair  and  luirealis- 
tlc  approach  to  a  nonexistent  problem  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Regardless 
of  what  this  Congress  might  do  or  what 
the  Department  of  Justice  might  do. 
there  is  nothing  that  would  force  a  man 
to  exercise  his  franchise  on  election  day 
unless  he  so  desires.  I  therefore  contend 
that  the  unrealistic  formula  under  which 
we  are  living  can  do  nothing  more  that 
It  has  done — cause  confusion,  discontent, 
and.  may  I  say,  undue  criticism  of  a 
great  State  which  has  been  fair  in  its 
relationships  to  all  of  its  citizens,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  color,  so  unjustly 
and  without  cause.  If  we  are  to  carry 
to  Its  finality  this  formula,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  been  counted  by  the  census. 
It  would  be  incumbent  on  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  on  election  day  to  re- 
lease every  Inmate  of  the  State  prison 
and  every  patient  In  the  mental  hospi- 
tals and  allow  them  to  go  home  and  vote. 
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Also,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  tliat  In 
numerous  elections  with  respect  to  bond 
issues  pledging  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  SUte  of  North  Carolina  and  In  vari- 
ous municipalities  in  our  State,  conslder- 
eJbly  less  than  50  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters  have  participated.  Yet,  there  has 
been  no  complaint  of  this. 

With  you.  sir,  and  my  colleagues,  I 
join  a  vigorous  protest  in  behalf  of  the 
Kood  name  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  who 
is  one  of  the  new  Members  of  the  House. 
I  believe  that  was  his  maiden  speech  on 
the  floor.  I  wish  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  splendid  statement  that  he  made  and 
say  that  I  know  of  no  worthier  cause  at 
the  moment  than  this  matter  that  we  are 
taking  up,  and  that  is  to  try  to  remove 
the  presumpUon  of  guilt  against  the  In- 
nocent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  a  few  more 
remarks  to  make  and  I  shall  not  be  long 
about  them.  But  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  in  my  home  county  of 
Oullford  there  are  eight  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  my  Information  that 
the  students  over  the  age  of  21  were 
counted  In  this  so-called  census,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  lived  in  Guilford 
County  N  C.  or  somewhere  else  in  the 
L'ntpd  States,  for  there  are  many  In  the 
vhool  there  from  other  areas  of  the 
cnuntiT. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  had 
they  not  counted  the  people  who  are  not 
eligible  to  vote  under  any  criteria  in  our 
State?  I  say  that,  had  that  been  the 
ra-se  my  county  of  Oullford  would  not 
have  siifTered  this  stigma  that  has  now 
been  cast  upon  it. 

My  friend  from  Gastonla  savs  that 
there  is  no  worry  about  Federal  registrars 
comln?  in.  I  like  to  think  that  myself 
because  I  know  they  can  find  no  evidence 
that  the  election  officials  and  the  citizens 
of  Oullford  County  have  been  guilty  of 
any  di.scilmlnatlon  In  voting  practices. 

This  stigma— an  unfair,  an  unjust,  an 
unreasonable  stiema— has  been  attached 
to  a  nne  and  a  proud  people.  I  am  today 
cs'lmtr  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
-Mijma  in  order  that  something  may  be 
done  about  It. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  to  me  for  just  one 
further  statement? 

Mr  KORNEGAY.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 

tieman. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  said  poiiits 
out  something  I  am  hoping:  that  rep- 
ie.scntatlves  of  the  Justice  Department 
ttUl  have  this  matter  brought  to  their 
attenUon  through  the  colloquy  that  has 
uan5plred  here  today. 

Certainly  the  Justice  Department 
should  exercise  some  degree  of  discre- 
tion before  they  just  arbitrarily  call  on 
Uie  Census  Bui-eau  to  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  to  go  into  a  county  and  make 
a  special  cen.sus. 

I  know  that  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Kornegay]  will 
iom  with  me  in  saying  that  we  hope  that 
the  JusUce  Department  will  not  embar- 
rass the  Census  Bureau  or  the  people  of 
any  area  of  our  Nation  with  this  type  of 


conduct  In  the  future,  but  rather.  If  they 
have  some  credible  evidence  that  there 
may  be  discrimination  within  a  political 
subdivision,  they  will  then  ask  for  the 
special  census,  but  not  In  this  rather 
blunderbuss  manner  in  which  they  have 
gone  about  it  recently. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right.  It  is  my  in- 
formation that  in  order  to  take  the  cen- 
sus in  14  counties  in  North  Carolina— 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  discrimination  in  any  of  them, 
as  far  as  voting  rights  are  concerned— 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  not  just  of 
Oullford  County,  but  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, was  $800,000.  more  than  enough  to 
have  built  the  Vice  President  a  new 
home. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  Just 
in  this  one  State.  That  is  taxpayers' 
money  that  has  been  wasted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wrote  to  the  Director 
of  the  Census  Bureau  the  other  day.  pro- 
pounding to  him  certain  questions  which 
I  believe  will  shed  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  the  authenticity  of  this  census  taken 
in  Guilford  County,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Aprii,  5.  1966. 
Hon.  A.  Ross  Ecxim. 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Eckler:  Recently.  I  waa  notlfled 
by  your  office  that,  as  a  result  of  a  special 
census  conducted  In  Guilford  County.  N.C.. 
It  has  been  determined  that  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  votlng-age  population  voted  In 
the  1864  presidential  election. 

This  determination,  as  related  to  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965,  raises  several 
questions. 

( Please  note  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  a  resident  of  GuilXord  County,  who 
poses  several  questions  concerning  the  special 
census.  Also,  for  your  Information.  I  am 
attaching  copies  of  newspaper  comments  In 
Oullford  County  concerning  the  determina- 
tion announced  by  your  office  ) 

Although  official  records,  which  can  easily 
be  docu.i.ented.  will  show  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  people  of  voting  age  In 
QuUford  County.  N.C.,  voted  In  the  1964 
general  election.  I  will  not  attempt  to  debate 
those  facts  with  you,  for  I  realize  that  from 
your  Interpretation  of  the  act,  you  are 
governed  by  the  language  contained  In  Pub- 
lic Law  89-110  and  must  be  guided  only  by 
the  toui  number  of  those  who  voted  In  the 
presidential  election  of  19«4. 

However.  I  would  point  out  that — by  your 
own  computation— well  above  50  percent  of 
those  of  voting  age  cast  ballots  In  the  1964 
election  In  Oullford  County.  Tour  special 
census  revealed  that  there  were  152.741  of 
voting  age  In  the  county  In  1964. 

The  mechanical  "public  counters'  on 
voting  machines  In  Guilford  County  showed 
that  77.160  persons  went  to  the  polls  In 
November  1964.  and  cast  their  ballou.  This. 
I  respectfully  submit.  Is  more  than  50  per- 
cent. I  must  admit,  however,  that  only 
75.604  cast  a  vote  for  one  of  the  two  candl- 
datea  on  the  presidential  ballot.  And.  since 
your  Interpretation  of  the  law  is  that  you 
must  determine  the  percentage  of  votes  cast 
in  the  'presidential  election,"  Oullford 
County  Is  credited  with  1.556  fewer  votes 
than  the  actual  number  of  those  who  voted 
Ostensibly,  the  Voting  Rlgbta  Act  Is  alnwd 
at  prohibiting  discrimination  of  voting  regis- 
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tratlon  or  voUng.  In  addition  to  the  facts 
ouUlned  above,  another  Incontroverted  fact 
is  that  Guilford  County  is  without  any  hmr 
of  discrimination  In  the  voting  process 

Realizing  full  well  that  It  Is  not  your  dut7 
nor  obligation  to  render  a  Judgment  in  this 
matter,  except  In  regard  to  statistical  Infor- 
mation. I  would  like  to  gain  fiuaher  inJor- 
maUon  regarding  the  special  census  conduct- 
ed In  Oullford  County.  In  this  regard  1 
have  several  questions: 

1.  What  criteria  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  determining  that  Guilford  County  bad 
152.741  persons  of  voting  age  In  1964? 

(The  special  census  revealed  that  Oullford 
County  had  a  total  of  269.613  persons  in 
1966.  a  9.3-percent  Increase,  or  an  Influx  oJ 
22.993  persons,  above  the  24«,520  enumerated 
in  I960.) 

2.  Were  those  tallied  asked  U  they  resided 
m  Oullford  County  In  1964,  when  the  presi- 
dential election  was  held? 

3.  Were  they  asked  if  they  were  of  voting 
age — 21   years  or  above — in  November  19*4'' 

4.  Were  they  asked  If  they  resided  In  Guil- 
ford County  Ui  November  1963.  If  they  moved 
to  Guilford  from  another  State?  (In  order 
to  be  eUglble  to  regUter  to  vote  in  NorUi 
Carolina,  one  must  have  one  year's  residence 
in  the  State  ) 

5.  Were  they  asked  If  they  resided  In  Gull- 
ford  County  for  1  month  prior  to  November 
1964?  (One  must  have  80  days  residence  In 
a  precinct  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  in 
North  Carolina.) 

6.  Were  felons  (who  forfeit  their  righu  of 
citizenship  and  the  voting  privilege  in  Nortb 
Carolina)  enumerated  In  the  special  census? 

7.  Were  the  thousands  of  college  students 
In  Guilford  County  ( who  reside  in  Guilford 
County  only  temporarily  and  without  the 
legal  right  to  register  and  vote)  counted  in 
the  special  census? 

8.  What  was  the  totel  cost  of  the  special 
census  in  Oullford  County? 

9.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  special 
census  In  North  Carolina? 

10.  Could  you  logically  explain,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  those 
persons  of  voting  age,  why  the  special  census 
Included  a  question  concerning  a  basement 
In  the  home? 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  your  considera- 
tion of  the  questions  outlined  above  and  a 
reply  at  your  early  convenience. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yoiu^. 

HORACX    R.     KORNECAT. 

Hon.  Horace  R.  Korncgat, 
House  o]  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concrissman:  This  letter  concerns  a 
recent  census  undertaken  In  Oullford  Coun- 
ty. It  has  been  established  that  our  regis- 
trars have  not  discriminated  against  our 
citlsens  in  thU  matter  of  voter  registration 
Therefore.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  aspect 
of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1966. 

As  a  clUzen  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District.  I  would  like  to  sUte  that  I  strongly 
object  to  th* recent  census  Uken  In  Guilford 
County  and  to  the  ridiculous  results. 

I  was  asked  the  following  questions  by  the 
censustaker : 

1.  Do  you  have  a  basement? 

2.  Do  you  own  your  own  home? 

3.  How  many  children  do  you  have  and 
their  ages? 

4.  Are  there  any  other  adulta  living  In 
your  home? 

The  SLrat  and  second  questions  have  no 
connection  with  a  census  for  this  purpose 
Nothing  was  asked  to  establish  whether  or 
not  1  was  an  eligible  voter  In  1964  How 
many  citizens  counted  were  not  even  21 
year*  of  age  in  J9«4?  How  many  persons 
were  ineligible  to  vote,  because  of  prior  con- 
viction of  a  felony? 
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I  must  conclude  from  wb&t  I  have  read 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  twsls  for 
undertaking  this  census.  There  is  no  ac- 
curate way  to  establish  the  number  of  citi- 
zens of  voting  age  In  1964.  Arriving  at  a 
flgvire  by  statistical  esttmaCe  is  vmsatlsfac- 
tory. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  foUowlng  ques- 
tions to  you.  In  the  hope  that  if  you  are 
unable  to  answer  them,  you  will  refer  them 
to  the  proper  individual  for  a  prompt  reply: 

1.  What  section  of  the  law  enables  an  in- 
dividual In  the  Census  Bureau  or  Justice 
Department  to  order  a  census  In  Guilford 
County? 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Individual  who 
gave  the  order  for  a  census  In  our  county? 

3.  Who  is  this  IndlvlduaJ's  direct  superior? 

4.  May  I,  as  a  citizen,  request  a  census  be 
undertaken  in  a  given  area  of  the  tJnlted 
States  where  the  voting  p<q>uIaJ.ion  seems 
questionable? 

5.  Since  there  has  been  no  discrimination 
and  this  census  waa  undertaken  wltlKJUt 
JusUflcatlon,  what  recourse  does  a  county  or 
a  citizen  liave  to  void  the  whole  procedure? 

6.  How  may  a  county  or  a  citizen  be  as- 
sured of  full  financial  restitution  to  his  gov- 
ernment for  this  gross  misuse  of  our  money? 

7.  It  appears  that  the  law  has  been  misin- 
terpreted or  misused.  What  recoiu^  does 
our  oommunity  have?  Do  we  calmly  take 
this  abuse  and  ask,  "what's  the  use?  '  Or  will 
some  concrete  answers  result  from  this  letter? 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  PAxn-  Gardinir. 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  here  two  vei-y  fine  and  well-writ- 
ten editorials  from  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  which  is  published  In  the  county 
seat  of  Guilford  County.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ■With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Dally  News, 
Mar.  30,  1966] 

Gun-roRD  and  Bureaucratic  Dogmatism 

PUclng  Guilford  County  uader  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  1965,  which  means  that  the 
■Uteracy  test'  must  be  suspended  and  that 
the  Justice  Department  can  order  Federal 
registrars  Into  the  county,  will  have  little  or 
no  practical  effect.  But  It  is  an  unwarranted 
reflection  upon  the  county  and  its  longstand- 
ing good  name  as  a  protector  of  the  exercise 
of  suffrage  and  fair  attmlnlrtrator  of  the 
election  laws. 

The  outwardly  unsavory  poaltion  in  which 
Guilford  finds  itself  stems  from  that  section 
of  the  act  which  provides  the  treatment  It 
Is  receiving  for  counties  In  which  less  than 
half  the  residents  of  voting  age  voted  In 
1964. 

And  from  there  on  out  confusion,  unfair- 
ness, and  bureaucratic  dogmatism  take  over. 

In  the  first  place.  GulUord  lias  no  literacy 
test;  and  we  seriously  doubt  that  there  is  a 
county  in  the  State  whose  voters  have  a 
higher  average  Intelligence.  As  Z.  Hampton 
Howerton.  chairman  of  the  Oullford  County 
Board  of  Elections,  explained,  a  person  seek- 
ing to  register  Is  required  to  twear  that  he 
■upports  the  Cons-Ututlons  of  North  CaroUna 
and  the  United  Sutes.  that  be  U  ao  many 
years  old,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for 
1  year  and  of  his  precinct  for  30  days,  and 
1«  not  registered  In  any  other  precinct.  The 
only  semblance  of  what  might  be  construed 
as  a  test  of  sorts  Is  ability  to  read  this  oath. 

Those  who  have  observed  Oullford  regis- 
tration and  elections  for  years  aay  they  know 
of  no  Instance  of  discrimination  or  unfair 
barring  of  voters.  This  county  and  iu  reg- 
IstraUon  procedures  have  been  a  model  which 
has  received  widespread  praise  from  all  sides. 
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Many  outsiders  have  eome  here  to  Inapect 
and  emulate  it. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning  of  criUdam 
aimed  at  the  admixture  of  Census  Bureau 
estimates  and  Justice  Department  interpre- 
tation and  appllcaUon  of  the  law. 

Washington  dispatches  say  that  the  Cenavis 
Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  lu  special  enumer- 
ation and  studies,  "estimates"  that  162  741 
persona  of  voting  age  Uved  in  Guilford  at 
the  time  of  the  1964  elections,  which  com- 
pares with  a  total  populaUon  of  264,513  thla 
year.  It  Ukewlse  finds  that  76,604  persons 
participated  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1964.  which  leave  Oullford.  0.5  percent  below 
the  fewer-than-half-vottng  formula  and  thus 
brings  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Into  play. 

Guilford  has  every  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  apathy  of  its  citizens  and  the  dis- 
turbingly low  percentage  of  voters  who  had 
sutBdent  Interest  to  go  to  the  poll.  A  fairer 
test,  obviously,  would  have  been  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nxunber  of  persons  who 
regUtered  and  the  total  who  voted.  For 
years  every  effort  has  been  made  to  encour- 
age registration  in  Oullford,  to  arouse  the 
voters  and  to  get  them  to  the  polls.  Political 
organizations,  community  leaders,  civic 
groups  and  the  mass  media  have  Joined  in 
the  effort.  Indefensible  apathy  there  has 
been;  but  failure  to  register  or  to  vOte.  es- 
pecially the  latter,  cannot  be  attributed  to 
discrimination  of  any  sort. 

We  are  at  loss  to  determine  how  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  arrived  at  Its  •'estimates'  What 
was  the  voting  age  population  as  of  the  date 
3f  the  1964  elections  and  what  have  been 
the  changes  since?  The  census  figures  and 
the  inexplicable  entanglements  of  the  law 
are  again  intertwined  in  the  formers  total 
of  75,604  voters.  That  is  the  total,  says  the 
Census  Bureau,  who  voted  for  President. 
But  the  counters  In  the  county's  voting  ma- 
chines showed  that  77.160  persons  actually 
went  to  the  polls  in  Guilford  in  1964;  and 
that  totel  would  not  have  brought  the  vot- 
ing act  provisions  into  operation. 

Enter  again  the  bureaucratic  nit-pickers. 
The  law.  they  say,  stlpuates  tliat  the  votes 
cast  for  I>resldent  constitute  the  test.  The 
larger  77,160  total  who  went  to  the  polls  par- 
ticipated In  a  presidential  election;  but  l.sop 
of  them  did  not  see  fit  to  vote  for  a  presiden- 
tial candidate  while  casting  their  ballots  for 
other  candidates  on  the  ticket.  The  logical 
conjecture,  however  indicting  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. Is  that  they  did  not  want  either 
Johnson  or  Goldwater.  And  for  that  the 
country  is  penalized  and  besmirched. 

The  whole  thing  makes  no  sense.  The  as- 
sumption, of  courae.  is  that  the  county  is 
guUty  of  discrimination  based  on  extremely 
tenuous  grounds — statlsUcal  "estimates"  of 
the  vaguest  sort. 

Oullford  is  zealous  of  its  good  name.  Its 
citizens  dislike  bureaucratic  dogmatism,  and 
what  has  happened  can  be  labeled  nothing 
else. 

I  Prom    the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Daily   News. 

Mar.  31.  1966] 

BuaxAucaATic  Dogmatic   (II) 

Ironies  keep  popping  up  in  the  V&.  census 
department's  rigid  administration  of  the  1965 
CivU  Rights  Voting  Act. 

OulUwd  County  qualified  for  aboJltion  of 
the  literacy  test  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
one-half  of  1  percent — 49.6  Instead  of  50 
percent  of  Its  registered  voters  allegedly  voted 
for  President  in  the  1964  general  elecUon. 

But  down  in  WaJte  County  the  dividing 
line  was  4Bi)  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

On  top  of  that  Walte  County  has  more 
than  4.400  "residents"  who  can't  vote.  They 
are  Inmates  of  Central  Prison  and  Women's 
Prison  and  mental  patients  at  Dorothea  Dlx 
Hospital.  Most  of  these  people  are  not  even 
"residents"  of  Wake  In  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  since  their  homes  are  In  other  parte 
of  the  State.  Also,  some  are  felons,  and 
couldn't  vote  If  they  were  at  home. 
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If  th«M  4.400  dtiaens  hadn't  been  oouatMl 
Wake  would  have  been  relieved  o(  tbe  onus 
of  racial  discrimination- includiiw  national 
pubUcity,  ^^        ^^ 

Congreesmen  Coocet  and  KoawxcAT,  not  to 
mention  Senators  fcvm  and  Jobban,  abouM 
keep  up  the  pressure  on  the  Census  Bureau 
and  ^he  VS.  Attorney  Generals  OlBoe  to 
rescind  this  preposterous  example  of  bureau- 
cratic dogmatism.  It  makes  the  law  a  Uugh- 
Ing  stock.  ^ 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  have  another  fine 
editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  Durham 
Monilng  Herald,  which  is  In  my  district, 
In  a  neighboring  fine  town,  occupied  by 
fine  people,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  insei-ted  in  the  Record  at 
thi.s  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 
There  was  no  objection. 
(Prom  the  Durham   (N.C.)   Morning  Herald. 
Mar.  31.  1966J 
Pettitogcino    Use    or    Voting    Act 
Bringing  such  North  Carolina  counties  as 
Wake  and  Guilford  under  restrictions  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  does  nothing  ao  much 
as  make  the  act  look  foolish. 

if  there  had  been  any  serious  charge  of 
voter  discrimination  in  these  counties  (which 
there  hasn't),  there  would  still  be  a  doubt- 
ful case  for  applying  the  law.  As  tJblngs 
stand,  the  case  U  absurd. 

Both  Wake  and  Guilford  acttialiy  had  a 
voter  turnout  in  excess  of  60  percent  of  their 
adult  populations  for  the  1964  general  elec- 
tions. But  because  a  couple  of  thousand 
voters  choee  not  to  mark  baUoU  in  the  presi- 
dential race  the  total  vote  In  that  one  con- 
test falU  below  80  percent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation calculated  by  the  Census  Bureau  this 
year.  Thua  the  counties  stand  guilty  of  dls- 
criminatlon  until  proved  Innocent. 

As  Representetlve  Horace  Kornegat  Insists 
Ignoring  the  number  of  voters  who  didn't 
vote  for  either  presidential  candidate  (al- 
though they  did  vote)  Is  technical  nonsense. 
But  that  Isn't  the  only  nonsense  in  the  new 
calculation.  For  as  election  officials  In  Wake 
County  have  pointed  out.  the  figure  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  got  In  1966  as  the  aduJt  popula- 
tion for  that  county  waan't  neoesearlly  the 
totel  for  that  growing  oountv  in  1964.  The 
census  tekers  didn't  ask  Wake  residents  if 
they  were  in  fact  Wake  residents  in  1964 
They  simply  counted  heads  and  applied  the 
figure  ex  poet  facto  to  the  1964  election. 

Applying  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rlghte 
Act  to  Wake  and  Oullford  Counties — which 
Is  to  say.  knocking  out  the  very  perfunctory 
literacy  test — ^won't  have  a  noticeable  effect 
on  elecUons  there.  It  isn't  the  literacy  test 
that  discourages  potential  voters  in  Wake  or 
Guilford  or  any  other  North  Carolina  county. 
The  absence  of  such  a  test  won't  produce  a 
recognizable  increase  In  registration  or  vole 
totals. 

But  the  Implication  that  counties,  which 
honor  and  promote  the  Ideal  of  the  free  bal- 
lot, are  statistically  guilty  of  discriminatory 
dirty  work  Is  galling.  Indeed,  We  recognize 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  came  about  In  re- 
sponse to  genuine  discrimination  against 
qualified  potential  Negro  voters  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  South.  We  recognize,  too,  that 
Federal  legislation  to  cope  with  ruch  genuine 
abuse  was  difficult  to  draw. 

Still,  strained  administrative  application  of 
this  law  to  no  point  or  purpose  in  counties 
like  Wake  and  Guilford  la  not  Just  an  un- 
avoidable side  effect.  It  amouuts  to  stupid 
pettifogging  which  can't  help  but  discredit 
application  of  the  1965  VotUig  Right*  Act 
even  in  communities  where  its  application 
was  and  is  all  to  Justified. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
two     newspaper     cUxiplngs     from     the 
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Greensboro  Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  Included  In  the 
RKCOR0  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  11  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  Prom    the    C>re«nsboro    <N.C.)    Record,   Apr. 

18,   19M1 
Ovii-TOKo  a    VoTiNc    'PaoBLnt:    Apatht,   Not 
DtscaiMiNATioN — As  Civn.  Rights  Act  Im- 
pends 

(By  Wilson  Davis) 
Apathy — not  discrimination — places  Gull- 
ford   near  the  borderline  of  counties  which 
would    he    affected   by    the   new   clvU   rights 
voting   legislation   pending   before  the   Con- 

Under  provisions  now  being  debated,  the 
Pf^ieral  Government  could  send  Its  own  reg- 
istrars into  States  or  counties  where  fewer 
rtjun  50  percent  of  those  old  enough  to  vote 
were  registered  or  went  to  tbe  polls  last 
No-,  eniber 

.Vo  charges  of  discrimination  against  Ne- 
r"i  vo'ers  have  arisen  here  but  the  voting 
t-irni>ut  IS  9ii.-h  that  the  county  stands  Just 
above  the  prescribed  percentage. 

Of   144. 04j:)  persons  "21  years  or  older  (ac- 

^cordir.g  to  the  1900  census)  only  77.100  voted 

in  the  election  last  November — a  dismal  53.1 

percent.     Those    registered    to    vote    totaled 

102  4«5 

■  Apathy  not  discrimination.  Is  the  voter 
pr-iblem  In  QuUford,"  said  one  elections 
board  official.  "There  Is  no  discrimination 
here  " 

Oeorge  Simkins,  president  of  the  local 
NAACP  r.aapier,  concurred. 

We've  had  100  percent  cooperation  with 
the  Guilford  County  Board  of  Elections," 
he  said  There  has  been  no  discrimination 
wh.^t8oe%'eT   ' 

Persons  who  wish  to  register  with  the  OuU- 
ford  Board  of  Elections  are  aslied  to  read  a 
nine-lme,  general  oath  If  they  tall  at  that, 
they  are  asked  to  read  and  write  a  simple 
section  from  the  State    onstUullon. 

In  the  1964  calenhir  year,  "lees  than  10 
persons  failed  the  :\'tr<rY  'est  In  Oullford. 
according  Ui  Mrs  .V:ir^,«-  .schecter.  execu- 
tive secretary  Ui  the  «■..■,■      .-:  board. 

Basically  this  ls  ,•  or  iie  county."  Mrs. 
Schecter  commcr.  tf  t:  a,;  a-hat's  neceaaary 
In  order  to  rc-g,.*iPT  ;-  rr"'ty  weU  luiown. 
The  ones  who  cm  •.  n.e-f.  -.ae  requirements 
just  don  t  come  in  to  any  degree." 

Those  who  failed  the  literacy  test  here 
numbered  .'ewer  th;in  1  out  of  every  1.771. 
Total  new  regisfati  ins  in  1904  amounted  to 
IV. 712  incUidiii^  !  :  2.^  white  and  3.718 
Negro 

In  popuiiiis  Mecklenburg  County,  there 
were  18  5S2  new  registrations  In  1904 — and 
A  t.jtai  of  20  p'TSijus  who  failed  the  voter 
!:teracy  test 

The  number  of  registered  voters  In  Oull- 
ford. as  of  November  1964,  was  102.486,  In- 
cluding 85S89  white  voters  and  le.TOo' Ne- 
gro voters  Of  the  144.040  possible  voters  In 
the  county  (.according  to  the  1900  census) 
116  748  were  white,  and  27J92  were  Negro. 

The  loc-al  elections  board  ordinarily  does 
not  compile  figures  ^i.  literacy  test  failures 
or  the  level  of  Negro  reglstraUon.  But  a  re- 
cent form  letter  f.-oc;  the  State  board  of 
elections  asked  fur  m:  .rmatlon  "concerning 
the  literacy  tesit  is  .applied  In  various  coun- 
ues  of  the  3t«t.e 

The  St.ite  board  also  requested  copies  of 
written  Instructions  given  local  registrars 
with  resp^t  to  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
literacy  test 

Wliu&m  Joslln.  chairman  of  the  State 
board  of  elections,  sectired  the  Information 
for  several  North  Carolina  Congreeamen.  be- 
■au.se  he  thoiight  It  might  be  useful  In  the 
Federal  voting  rtghu  bill)  debate  now  going 
>'n  in  Washington." 

fader  a  revision  recently  propoaed  by  U.S. 
Attorney  Genera;   Nicholas  Katzenbacb  and 


Senate  Minority  Leader  KvaaxTT  Dxuuaif, 
the  bill  also  would  allow  Federal  courts,  on 
suit  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  void  literacy 
tests,  polls  taxes,  or  other  devices,  which  had 
been  used  to  discriminate. 

The  suggested  revision  also  Included  a  pro- 
vision that  the  bill  would  not  apply  to  States 
or  counties  with  a  nonwhlte  population  of 
less  than  30  percent. 

Another  provision,  which  has  some  sup- 
port In  the  House  of  Representativee,  would 
allow  Federal  action  on  the  receipt  of  a  com- 
plaint from  2S  or  more  residents  oif  a  political 
unit. 

The  State  board  of  elecUons  last  fall  rec- 
ommended that  local  boards  consider  going 
to  a  written  literacy  test  because  of  a  clause 
in  the  1964  civil  rlghU  bill  which  states  that 
in  any  State  where  a  literacy  teat  is  required 
It  must  be  reduced  to  writing. 

The  OuUford  literacy  test  is  ultimately 
reduced  to  writing,  but  only  if  the  prospec- 
tive voter  falls  to  read  the  general  oath. 

Z.  H.  Howerton.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Guil- 
ford Elections  Board,  says  there  are  no  plans 
to  change  from  the  present  registration  sys- 
tem. 

"We  haven't  bad  any  complaints,"  be 
added. 

HowaaroN  Thinks  Cknsus  Is  WaoNO — 

"DlSCalKIMAIXS" 

Z.  Hampton  Howerton,  chairman  of  the 
Oullford  County  Board  of  Elections,  said 
here  Monday  that  action  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  "discriminates  against  us"  in 
making  the  county  liable  to  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rlghte  Act  of  1906. 

"I  don't  think  they're  right,"  he  said. 
"They  are  using  figures  that  were  not  In 
effect  In  1904:  We  feel  like  we  are  over  per- 
centage." 

Howerton  continued,  "I  would  Interpret 
people  who  voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion as  being  eligible  to  be  counted  whether 
they  voted  for  President  or  not. 

"But  there's  }ust  no  formula  for  han- 
dling voter  apathy.  That's  the  big  prob- 
lem." 

Howerton  said  the  State  board  of  elec- 
tions had  called  a  meeting  of  local  boards 
for  next  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  Bar- 
rlnger  Hotel  In  Charlotte.  "We  should  get 
some  insight  into  this  thing  at  that  time," 
he  said. 

He  was  asked,  "What  will  a  person  have 
to  do  now  In  order  to  register  to  vote  in 
Oullford  County?  " 

"We  don't  know,"  Howerton  replied. 
"We're  had  no  Instructions  as  to  new  re- 
quirements. I  am  not  even  sure  if  we  can 
ask  a  person  if  he  was  raised  in  this  coun- 
ty. I  would  assimie  that  if  a  person  walks 
in,  gives  bis  name,  age  and  address,  we'll 
have  to  register  him. 

"But  until  we  hear  from  Raleigh  (the 
State  board  of  elections)  we  will  continue 
to  operate  under  the  old  rules." 

What  are  the  old  rules? 

Howerton  explained  that  a  person  Is  re- 
quired to  swear  that  he  supports  the  Con- 
stitutions of  North  Carolina  and  the  United 
States,  that  he  Is  so  many  years  old.  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  1  year,  liv- 
ing in  hU  precinct  for  30  days,  and  Is  not 
registered  in  any  other  precinct. 

What  about  a  literacy  teet?  "We  don't 
even  have  one."  said  Howerton. 

In  Raleigh,  State  Bectlons  Board  Kzecu- 
tive  Secretary  Alex  Brock  was  cHtlcal  of  cen- 
sus takers  for  falling  to  ask  how  long  a  person 
had  been  a  resident  of  a  county. 

"This  has  been  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
things  we  have  faced,"  Brock  said.  "We 
feel  it  has  a  vital  bearing  to  the  census  and 
should  have  been  one  of  the  questions 
asked." 

(Gov.  Dan  Moore's  office  said  he  would 
have  no  coooment  on  the  report,  but  referred 
newsmen  to  a  March  7  statement  when  tbs 


chief   execuUve  said,   "North  Caroltna  wui 
abide  by  the  law.") 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not overemphasize  my  stit>ng  feelings 
about  the  application  of  this  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  cannot  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Intended  to  punish  the 
innocent  with  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Yet,  that  la  pre- 
cisely what  is  happening. 

I  believe  a^iyone  who  examines  the 
case  with  respect  to  Guilford  County. 
N.C.,  will  agree  that  the  application  of 
the  act  there  does  Indeed,  and  In  fact 
penalize  and  stigmatize  the  guiltless. 

One  of  the  newspaper  articles,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  I  have  Inserted  in  the 
RxcoRs  quotes  the  leading  civU  rights 
leader  of  tha*.  county  as  saying  that  he 
had  gotten  100  percent  cooperation  from 
the  Oullford  County  Board  of  Elections 
and  that  there  was  no  discrimination  in 
voting  whatsoever  in  Guilford  County. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  complaint 
of  discrimination,  either  formally  or  in- 
formally, voiced  in  Oullford  County  with 
respect  to  the  voting  process. 

In  the  year  1964,  which  is  the  time 
element  specified  In  the  triggering  jro- 
vlslon  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  a  literacy 
test  was  administered  to  all  who  wanted 
to  register,  xt  is  a  simple  procedure.  It 
requires  simply  that  a  person  read  a  9- 
llne  oath,  which  simply  proclaims  that 
the  regrlstrant  will  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  In  1964.  a  toUI 
of  7  persons  failed  to  qualify  because  of 
their  inability  to  read  this  simple 
declaration. 

Of  the  seven,  only  three  were  nonwhlte 
and  four  were  white.  This  is  not  dis- 
criminatory, Mr.  Speaker,  yet  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  this  is  a  device  which  discriminates 
and  no  longer  can  it  be  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  be  a  just 
nation  with  equal  justice  for  all,  this 
Congress  should  repeal  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  This  Congress,  minus  the 
high  emotions  that  were  rampant  during 
the  debate  on  this  legislation  last  year, 
could.  I  feel,  write  a  voting  rights  law 
which  would  awJly  broadly  and  indis- 
criminately. We  have  been  punished 
for  the  purported  sins  of  others.  Surely 
this  Congress  did  not  Intend  that.  Now 
I  am  asking  you,  my  colleagues,  to  look 
at  the  applications  of  this  act  from  the 
standpoint  of  simple  justice.  If  you  do. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  is,  this  is  an  inequitable 
law  and  certainly  should  be  repealed  or 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Eisk  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  my  remarks  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson],  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  when  the  voting  rights  bill  was  un- 
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der  consideration  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  appeared  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  which  considered  the  meas- 
ure and  pointed  out  that  only  three 
counties  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  came  under  the 
automatic  tdggering  provision  of  the 
bill. 

These  three  were  Craven,  Onslow,  and 
Wayne.  All  three  had  major  military  in- 
stallations located  within  their  bound- 
aries, and  a  sizable  number  of  persons 
counted  in  the  1960  census  and  reflected 
as  residents  of  those  counties  of  voting 
age,  but  who  did  not  vote  for  President 
in  1964.  were  military  personnel  and  their 
voting  age  dependents  who  could  not  vote 
In  the  three  counties  because  they  did  not 
meet  the  legal  residence  requirements 
there. 

Chairman  Celler  and  the  members  of 
Subcommittee  No.  5  wUl  recall  that  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  committee 
which  would  have  omitted  from  the 
census  figures  certified  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment active  duty  militai-y  personnel 
and  their  voting  age  dependents  who 
though  physically  residii^  in  a  county 
could  not  vote  there  in  1964  because  they 
did  not  meet  the  residence  requiiement. 
Many  members  of  the  subcommittee 
expressed  a  willingness  to  go  along  with 
my  position  and  agreed  that  it  was  com- 
pletely reasonable  but  in  the  end  it  was 
voted  down  because  a  r^resentative  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  stated  that  the 
census  could  not  accurately  or  authorita- 
tively report  on  these  milltaiT  personnel 
because  they  could  certify  information 
only  from  their  existing  records  and  their 
existing  records  did  not  contain  this  in- 
formation. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Justice  D^artment,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  House  Itself 
took  the  position  in  opposing  my  amend- 
ment that  the  Buieau  of  the  Census,  in 
order  to  keep  a  county  from  being  stig- 
matized with  a  presumption  of  discrimi- 
nation agaitist  voters  because  of  race, 
should  not  be  required  to  seek  out  and 
obtain  information  that  It  did  not  al- 
ready possess. 

Now,  however,  we  find  that  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Census  Bureau  are 
perfectly  willing  to  go  out  and  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  seeking  iiiformation 
which  they  do  not  have  in  order  to  bring 
addiUonal  counties  under  the  bill  which 
could  not  be  brought  under  it  with  in- 
formation at  hand. 

Special  censuses  were  "taken  in  five 
counties  of  the  Third  District:  DupUn, 
Pender,  Jones,  Harnett,  and  Lee.  The 
special  census  affirmed  that  in  Duplin, 
Pender,  and  Jones  over  half  of  the  votit% 
age  population  voted  for  President  in 
1964,  but  in  Harnett  and  Lee  the  finding 
was  that  slightly  under  50  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  voted  for  President 
"1  1964  and  consequently  these  two 
MunUes  were  brought  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  election  oflScials  in  theae 
counties  were  notified  to  suspend  the  use 
of  literacy  tests. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  always  in- 
sisted tiiat  Negro  citizens  should  be  per- 
niitted  to  vote  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  white  citizens  and  to  the  extent  thaJ 


this  has  not  be«i  the  practloe  In  the  past, 
positive  and  even  drastic  remedies  are 
jiistifled. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1964  fires  a  shotgun  at 
North  Carolina  instead  of  a  rifle  and 
creates  a  presumption  of  wrongdoing  in 
many,  many  counties  where  no  com- 
plaint, either  formal  or  informal,  of 
voter  discrimination  has  ever  been  raised. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  when  the 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  and  enforcing  the  law, 
specifically  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Census  Bureau,  express  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a  complete  unwill- 
ingness to  seek  out  additional  statistical 
evidence  which  would  clear  a  particular 
county,  but  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
and  man-hours  seeking  evidence  to  bring 
additiorml  counties  under  the  coverage 
of  the  bill,  it  reflects  extreme  discrimina- 
tion by  these  agencies  in  my  judgment. 

I  remember  the  old  radio  and  TV  show 
of  years  gone  by  called  "Mr.  District  At- 
torney" in  which  at  the  begiiining  of 
each  program  a  voice  solemnly  intoned : 

And  It  shall  be  my  duty  as  district  attorney 
not  only  to  prosecute  to  the  limit  of  the  law 
all  persons  accused  of  crime  perpetrated 
within  this  county,  but  to  defend  with  equal 
vigor  the  rights  and  prlvUeges  of  all  Its 
citizens. 

Would  that  our  US.  Department  of 
Justice  and  our  Bureau  of  Census  might 
display  the  same  zeal  In  seeking  out  evi- 
dence to  prove  election  officials  innocent 
that  they  exercise  in  their  effoi-ts  to  bring 
into  being  presumptions  of  guilt. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  NONSUBSI- 
DIZED  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pellt]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  long 
before  the  days  of  the  Alaska  Gold  Rush, 
the  city  of  Seattle  has  enjoyed  the  title 
of  Gateway  to  Alaska. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  back  as  far  as  18«2, 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
organized  for  the  very  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  mail  service  contract  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Alaska.  Purthermore, 
ever  since  then,  under  a  policy  of  what 
is  good  for  Alaska  Is  good  for  Seattle, 
the  business  c<Hnmunity  of  the  pwrt  of 
Seattle  has  made  It  a  rule  to  support  all 
worthy  projects,  promotions  and  pro- 
grams Uiat  were  of  benefit  to  the  once 
Territory,  and — of  recent  years— the 
State  of  Alaska. 

The  relations  between  the  people  of  the 
communities  of  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound 
were  ever  cordial  and  the  more  so  because 
of  their  mutual  interests.  There  was 
one  exception,  however;  when  Ekncst 
Henry  Obiteninc  became  Governor  of 
Alaska,  he  deliberately  set  out  to  blame 
the  economic  problems  and  difficulties  of 
the  people  of  this  vast  territory  for  which 
he  was  responsible  on  their  neighbors  to 
the  south.  Seattle  became  his  whipping 
boy  and,  especially,  he  blamed  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Seattle,  for  exploiting  their  neighbors 
to  the  north. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentitxi  this  un.'iappy 
situation  with   the  deepest   reluctance. 


Governor  Ebnest  Hcnky  GiiinENiNc  was 
a  most  able  salesman  and  successful  poli- 
tician. He  was  able  to  lay  most  of  the 
woes  of  a  struggling  wUdeiness  people 
on  others  and,  since  the  people  of  Alaska 
admittedly  were  most  important  custo- 
mers of  the  Seattle  business  community. 
It  was  possible  to  charge  that  'Seattle 
business  houses  and  even  hotels  made  it  a 
practice  to  overclmrge  their  friends  to 
the  north.  But,  since  transportation  was 
a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  Alaska,  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co..  became  th;  chief  target  of  this  po- 
litical attack. 

Never  once,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  credit 
given  to  the  Alaska  Steamsliip  Co.  for  its 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  the 
Northland.  Nor  was  there  thanks  for 
service  rendered — often  at  a  substantial 
loss. 

I  have  heard  that,  last  j'ear,  this  loss 
was  in  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars. 
All  of  which  gives  credence  to  the  cur- 
rent rumor  that,  finally,  the  Ala^a 
Steamship  Co  intends  to  discontinue 
service  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

If  this  is  true,  it  will  be  a  bitter  blow 
to  the  49th  State  and  likewise  to  Seattle 
But  In  any  event,  I,  for  one,  say  tiuink 
you  and  pay  tribute  to  a  great,  nonsubsi- 
dized  shipping  company.  No  organiza- 
tion has  ever  done  so  much  for  so  few, 
as  far  as  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alaska 
are  concerned. 

One  would  hope  that  after  so  manj- 
years'  exposure  to,  without  experience  in. 
the  difficulties  of  water  transportation  to 
and  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  that,  just 
for  once,  this  professional  enemy  of  both 
Seattle  and  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 
would  raise  his  voice  at  the  cause,  rather 
than  the  effect. 

For  example,  right  now,  the  Alaska 
Steamsliip  Co.  has  filed  for  a  l&-peroent 
rate  Increase  In  southeastern  Alaska  and 
the  Increase  is  requested  because  the 
principal  item  of  expense — labor  cost.  77 
percerjt — has  Increased  substantially 
during  the  past  6  years  slnoe  the  last 
rate  increase.  During  the  course  of 
these  same  6  years,  while  wage  increases 
were  obtained  by  the  various  maritime 
unions  whose  members  are  employed  by 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  not  one  word  of 
protest  was  heard  from  former  Gover- 
nor Grukning.  Now  that  the  shipping 
public,  who  are  the  recipients  of  the 
service,  are  asked  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
Increase,  a  silent  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  turned  to  his  customary  belli- 
cose tirade,  as  appears  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

If  a  person  in  an  elected  position  must, 
for  political  reasons,  complain  about  the 
Increased  cost  of  service  by  a  regulated 
common  carrier,  that  carrier  has  the 
light  to  expect  that  the  same  person  will 
be  consistent  and  voice  equal  objection 
to  the  primary  cause  of  the  Increase: 
that  is,  increased  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

The  State  of  Alaska  four-vessel  ferry 
fleet  system,  .if ter  but  2  full  years  of  oper- 
ation, has  just  announced  an  increase  of 
10  percent,  brought  about  solely  by  in- 
creased wage  and  fringe  benefits.  Such 
an  Increase  will  hardly  dent  its  operat- 
ing deficit,  but  it  was  an  Increase  the 
State  of  Alaska  decreed  should  be  paid 
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by  the  user  and  not  the  taxpayer.  Here 
the  junior  Senator  has  been  silent  not 
only  on  the  cause  but  tne  effect — namely, 
the  10 -percent  Increase 

The  American  merchant  marine  Is  in 
ihf  midst  of  great  problems  and,  while 
t.'^iis  Is  true  for  subsidized  carriers,  the 
dify. cutties  of  the  nonsubsldized  ones, 
iike  Alaska  Steamship  Co..  are  even 
greater  The  administration  evidences 
thl.s  concern  because  '.earings  are  shortly 
to  be  held  on  a  new  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment for  Transportation,  under  the 
provisions  of  S  3010. 

T':\p  matter  of  a  rate  increase.  In  the 
fip.al  analysis,  ts  one  which  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
ml.ssion  and  It  behrxives  those  in  posl- 
tlon.s  of  responsibility  to  speak  and  act 
accordingly.  In  order  that  the  Commis- 
sion s  deliberations  may  not  be  con- 
ducted in  an  atmosphere  of  extraneous 
pressure 

On  behalf  of  the  ;.eople  of  the  home 
port  of  the  Alaska  S  eamshlp  Co..  I  ex- 
press the  pride  and  appreciation  due  to 
this  company  that  has  seirved  us  and 
Alaska  away  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and 
requirements  of  profits. 

Meanwhile  I  express  regret  that  the 
owners  of  this  company  have  been  sub- 
jected so  lor.g  to  such  a  continuing 
attack 

Mr  Speaker  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
diminishing  or  discontinuance  of  the 
level  of  service,  but  I  must  say.  If  such 
is  the  case,  the  blame — and  the  loss  to 
Alaska — .should  be  placed  squarely  where 
It  belongs 


REPORT  OF  A  5-YEAR  PROGRAM 
IN  BEHAU^  OF  THE  A.VNA  SIL- 
VER PUBLIC  SCHO(  L  NO  20 
BROUGHT  TO  A  COMPLETION 
BY  ITS  ALUMNI  .ASSOriATlON 

The  SPEIAKJER  pro  tenuxjie.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr  F.\rbstiin]  Ifi 
recognized  for  10  minute.^ 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  M.'  Spt  aKcr.  I  wish 
to  place  on  record  the  l,-.tKr".si;.nK  ■■'.jry 
of  a  5-year  plan  completed  ..i;  or-.'.a.l  of 
a  public  school  which  i.^  a  coF..>;Tiue'  •  «f 
mine  In  New  York  Ci'.v  I:  'a  j;;..;  i.-.c^-d 
serve  as  a  demon.straD'.rj  >f  the  Ajiierl- 
can  heritage,  our  .Amenra  .  vvay  of  life 
and  an  object  lesson  of  n.-r,r-..- : ;  ,>,fj  and 
Americanism  to  othe:-  conui:  .;.r..eb  of  the 
Nation. 

Recently,  the  then  mayor  of  New  York 
City  Robert  F  Wagner,  proclaimed  No- 
vember 30  as  the  Anna  Silver  Public 
School  No  20  Hall  of  Fame  Day.  ver>' 
likely  the  only  elementary  school  In  the 
Nation  to  have  a  hall  of  fa.-r.e.  This 
school  which  was  erected  in  1897  con- 
tinued until  1942  whei!  it  passed  out  of 
existence  as  the  Air  Force  took  It  over  as 
a  training  school 

It  was  an  old  time  school  teacher, 
Nathaniel  Phillips,  also  a  lawyer  who  had 
early  shown  an  interest  in  the  diverse 
composition  of  the  population  of  his 
school,  all  children  of  immigrant  parents 
who  had  heeded  the  call  if  Emma  Laza- 
rus whose  words  read 

O;  ve  me  voxir  tired  your  poor,  your  buddled 
n-:.»s6ea   yearning   '.o   Oreathe  fre«. 


They  came  to  t^ese  shm-es  and  a  great 
number  settled  In  the  area  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  port  of  «itry.  Phllllpe  or- 
ganized the  League  of  Foreign  Bom  Citi- 
zens primarily  to  benefit  the  elders  and 
help  them  to  citizenship.  In  1957  he 
gathered  around  him  several  of  his  old 
pupils  and  founded  an  alumni  associa- 
tion to  carry  on  the  wonderful  school 
tradition  which  had  brought  forth  men 
who  had  achieved  national  and  interna- 
tional reputations,  all  of  them  children  of 
immigrant  parents. 

The  alumni  petitioned  the  mayor  In 
1960  to  restore  the  school.  Addressing 
the  board  of  education  they  requested 
that  the  new  school.  In  the  naming  be 
dedicated  to  an  Ideal — the  East  Side  Im- 
migrant mother  who  sacrificed  much  and 
labored  so  Interisely  to  bring  her  children 
to  achievement.  The  mother  of  the 
then  president  of  the  board  of  education, 
alumnus  Charles  H.  Silver,  was  proposed 
as  the  symbol  of  all  the  mothers,  and 
the  school  was  named  the  Anna  Sliver 
School. 

Maintaining  a  broad  interfalth  liai- 
son, the  school  was  dedicated  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  February  14,  1963,  in 
the  presence  of  His  Eminence  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  Rev.  Gerald  Vander 
Hart  of  the  De  Witt  Reformed  Church, 
Rabbi  Dr.  WlUiam  Berkowttz  of  Temple 
B'nal  Jeshurun,  and  the  two  Donovans, 
Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  present  super- 
intendent of  the  board  of  education,  and 
James  Donovan,  the  negotiator  for  the 
release  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners,  and 
a  board  of  education  president. 

A  unique  event  took  place  at  the  dedi- 
cation exercises  when  two  boys  who  never 
got  their  elementary  school  diplomas  re- 
ceived them  60  years  later  when  special 
diplomas  were  created  for  Smith  and 
Dale,  two  theater  greats  who  met  there 
but  who  never  had  a  chance  to  finish  an 
elementary  school. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Aaron  Fish- 
man  acting  as  the  chairman  of  the  Dedi- 
cations Committee,  the  alumni  were  de- 
termined to  make  a  show  case  of  this 
school  restored,  and  an  object  lesson  of 
the  original  school  where  they  had 
learned  brotherhood  and  democracy. 
They  commissioned  the  American  artist 
Lumen  Martin  Winter  to  design  a  large 
mosaic  mural  which  would  tell  the  story 
of  their  Immigrant  forebears  who  began 
a  wondei^ul  era  of  rearing  famous 
Americans.  The  marble  walls  were 
adorned  with  the  legends  of  great  Ameri- 
cans and  uncannily  on  one  wall  there 
were  Joined  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John 
F  Kennedy,  even  before  the  time  when 
they  would  forever  be  coupled  In  history. 
The  two  legends  read : 

"Let  ufl  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  In  that  faith  let  ua  dare  to  do  our  duty  aa 
we  understand  It." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

And— 

"And  so.  my  fellow  Americans  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." — John  P.  Kennedy. 

Coupled  for  the  children  to  absorb 
daily  Exhibit  cases  show  the  achieve- 
ments of  such  students  as  Benjamin  and 
Jacob  Javits.  Harry  Golden.  Paul  Miml, 
Edward  G  Robinson,  Irving  Caesar.  Ira 
and   George   Gershwin,   Judge   Samuel 


Lilebowits,  the  champion  of  the  ScotU- 
boro  case. 

The  exhibit  cases  also  contain  a  parch- 
ment bearing  a  dedicatory  statement 
which  any  university  would  be  proud 
of.  Alumnus  Harry  Golden  of  'Only  in 
America"  fame  and  the  biographer  of 
Carl  Sandburg  had  obtained  it  from  him. 
Its  text  is  a  tribute  to  our  youth  today 
and  reads: 

The  restless  and  venturing  human  iplrtt 
of  youth  may  perform  tomorrow  with  ei- 
plolts  today  caUed  visionary  and  impossible. 
What  the  young  people  want  and  dream 
across  the  next  hurdred  years  will  shape 
history  more  than  any  other  motivation  to 
b«  named.  The  walls  of  this  school  might  be 
saying,  "Youth  when  lighted  and  alive  and 
given  a  sporting  chance  is  strong  for  strug- 
gle and  not  afraid  of  any  tolls  or  punish- 
ments or  dangers  or  deaths." — Carl  Sand- 
burg. 

As  an  expression  of  esteem  for  retiring 
teachers  who  had  given  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  boys  and  girls  they  had 
guided,  the  alumni  created  the  "Our 
Teacher"  medallion  which  they  pre- 
sented at  a  banquet.  So  that  others 
could  learn  of  the  idea  they  communi- 
cated with  aliunnus  Senator  Jacob  K. 
jAvrrs  who  introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
whereby  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  requested  to  proclaim  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  April  as  National 
Teachers  Recognition  I>ay. 

An  awards  progrtun  was  Instituted  un- 
der the  format  of  "Time  for  Another  Di- 
ploma" whereby  at  an  annual  reunion 
banquet  a  certificate  of  appreciation  was 
presented  to  each  of  the  members  of  each 
50th  anniversary  class  who  were  In  at- 
tendance at  the  reunion.  Pew,  If  any, 
still  had  the  original  document. 

Open  house  and  an  annual  luncheon 
for  the  teachers  of  this  day  on  Dedication 
Day  broadened  community  Interest  and 
Included  a  plaque  award  to  community 
workers. 

The  alumni  have  acquired  a  treasury 
which  provides  scholarship  aid  on  the 
referral  of  neighborhood  settlement 
houses,  bus  trips  to  historic  places,  visits 
to  the  World's  Pair,  visits  to  the  circus, 
theater  and  cinemas,  student  achieve- 
ment prizes,  and  clothing  needs. 

Under  the  direction  of  principal  Ben- 
jamin Palon  and  his  adde  Stanley  Gold- 
stein who  Is  the  altminl  association  presi- 
dent there  has  been  established  a  buddy 
school  relationship  with  the  Pox  Meadow 
School  In  Scarsdale  for  visits  and  recip- 
rocal entertaliunents.  At  the  neighbor- 
hood branch  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
where  alumnus  Philip  Oreene  is  a  vice 
president  an  international  art  show  has 
been  put  on  showing  the  art  work  of  this 
school's  children  and  that  of  the  Ecole 
des  Garcons.  of  Charenton.  Paris,  with 
whom  a  pen  pal  project  has  been  devel- 
oped. A  naval  cadet  unit  has  been  In- 
vited Into  the  after-school  program. 
With  what  pride  they  wear  their  uni- 
forms.  How  proudly  they  bear  the  colors. 

It  was  an  impressive  tradition  that  had 
been  developed  at  the  old  school  under 
the  direction  of  the  principals  who  had 
been  appointed  between  1897  and  1942; 
namely,  H.  WUllam  Smith.  Dr.  I.  Edwin 
Ooldwasser.  William  Kramper,  Cornel- 
ius D.  Fleming,  James  J.  CReagan, 
George  S.  Kurke.  Prank  Reh,  John  J. 


Garvey.  It  was  most  adequately  sym- 
bolized by  il^  slogan  "Per  Aspera  ad 
Astra" — despite  adversity  towards  the 
stars.  The  alumni  recall  with  great  re- 
spect the  hardworking  immigrant  boys 
from  the  Middle  East  who  immediately 
after  school  hours  went  to  the  neighbor- 
hood nickelodeons  where  they  worked 
till  midnight  as  candy  butchers.  They 
made  It  despite  adversity  smd  became 
successful  merchants.  The  school's  an- 
them "Ecce  Quam  Bonum"  was  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  psalm  which  said : 

How  good  and  how  pleasing  it  is  when 
brethren  dwell  together  in  unity. 

Joseph  Remey,  of  Polish  extraction, 
and  William  T.  Ryan,  of  Irish  descent, 
were  two  graduating  class  teachers  so 
beloved  that  many  referred  to  Public 
School  No.  20  as  the  Remey-Ryan 
Schoolhouse. 

The  old  school  had  for  many  years 
implemented  the  Davis  School  State 
named  for  a  school  superintendent.  It 
taught  live  civics  when  the  children 
elected  a  governor,  and  judges,  mayors, 
and  district  attorneys  for  the  upper 
grades  and  held  court  after  school  hours 
to  try  actual  offenders  and  to  acquaint 
the  children  with  government  in  action. 

The  school  sent  a  championship  bas- 
ketball team  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
in  1904.  The  student  body  produced  a 
full-length  opera  "Van  der  Hum."  In 
the  traffic  Island  of  a  nearby  parkway 
the  younger  children  were  Inspired  by 
the  principal  D.  I.  Edwin  Ooldwasser  to 
plant  gardens.  The  university  settle- 
ment across  the  street  from  the  school 
was  a  cherished  affiliate  whose  recrea- 
tion facilities  made  It  a  vital  part  of 
school  life  as  did  Herman  Brown's  after 
school  recreation  and  summer  roof- 
garden  programs  in  the  school  Itself. 

The  climax  of  the  alumni  program  has 
now  been  reached  in  the  installation  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame  plaque  which  reads: 
This  tablet,  honoring  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  vocations  and  have  served 
the  community,  is  intended  as  an  Inspira- 
tion to  future  generations  in  knowing  that 
they  share  a  tradition  with  these  alumni. 

Listed  In  17  categories  are  the  follow- 
ing: In  the  Judiciary  are  Samuel  8. 
Llebowltz  and  Samuel  J.  SUverman  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court. 
Simon  Sliver  of  the  criminal  court.  Max 
M.  Meltzer,  Philip  Simon  and  Peter  J, 
Abeles  of  the  municipal  court,  and  Robert 
Kleiner  of  the  city  court  of  Long  Beach. 

A  miscellany  of  distinction  Is  repre- 
sented by  engineer  William  Ginsberg. 
Col.  Lewis  Landes,  architect  Morris  B. 
Adler,  Rabbi  William  F.  Rosenblum,  ac- 
countant Irving  Frankle,  banker  Philip 
Greene.  Realtors  who  have  done  much 
to  Improve  the  appearance  of  New  York 
are  William  Kaufman  and  Irving  Maid- 
man. 

Among  authors  are  Harry  Golden, 
Simon  Gould  who  was  the  oft  repeated 
US.  presidential  nominee  of  the  Vege- 
tarian Party,  and  Aben  Kandel.  Social 
service  Is  represented  by  the  names  of 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Leventen  and  Irving  Metz. 
Outstanding  In  various  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  listed  under  public  service 
are  US.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Wil- 
Uam  B.  Plschberg,  Alfred  Grey.  Irving  W. 
Halpem,  William  A.  Lesansky,  George 


Levy,  Spanish-American  war  veteran, 
sheriff  and  oldest  living  alumnus; 
Joseph  Maged.  Hyman  A.  Mlntzer,  Har- 
ris Perils,  Dewey  Rothkrug,  Joseph 
Schecter,  Jacob  L.  Slmberg.  Joseph  V. 
Spagna. 

The  law  lists  Aaron  Plshman,  M. 
Jason  Gould,  Irving  H.  Greenfield, 
Louis  J.  Merrell,  Abraham  Moscowitz, 
Anthony  Romano,  B.  Leonard  Slade,  and 
Benjamin  A.  Javits  who  endowed  the 
halls  of  law  of  Pordham  University. 
Among  the  educators  we  have  Charles  H. 
Silver,  a  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, Stanley  Goldstein,  Joseph  Jablono- 
w'er,  L.  Peter  J.  Massaro,  Mordecai  Soltes, 
Jack  Zepplnlck,  Dr.  Henry  Semat,  and 
Dr.  Ellas  Lieberman  whose  poem  "I  Am 
An  American"  inspired  the  creation  of 
such  a  day  celebrated  every  year  In  New 
York  City. 

Theater  has  on  Its  list  actor-producer 
Irving  Jacobson,  producer  Ely  A.  Landau, 
actors  Paul  Miml  and  Edward  G.  Rob- 
inson. Music  shows  publisher  Ben 
Bloom,  lyricist  Irving  Caesar  and  his 
brother  Arthur,  concert  pianist  Herman 
Behrens,  and  George  and  Ira  Gershwin. 

Two  business  listings  in  particular  rep- 
resent boys  who  never  forgot  their  East 
Side  oi-lgin.  Charles  Guttman,  president 
of  the  Paddington  Corp.  endowed  an  ad- 
ditional building  for  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  and  Israel  Cummings,  presi- 
dent of  Shamokin  Mills,  endowed  summer 
camps  for  the  Educational  Alliance. 
Other  noteworthy  businessmen  are 
Charles  Banks,  Charles  Blackman,  Ralph 
D.  Cole,  James  N.  Feldman,  Henry  Fire- 
stone, Bernard  W.  Goldenberg.  Louis 
Graff,  David  Hirsch,  Jack  Kamlet.  Wil- 
liam Lustgarten,  Sanders  A.  Margulles. 
Abraham  I.  Meltzer,  Charles  Omsteln, 
Morris  Rochman,  Leon  J.  Rubenstein, 
Joseph  H.  Scharf,  Irvine  J.  Schubert. 

Medicine,  dentistry,  and  research  yields 
the  greatest  number  of  candidates  In  Drs. 
Benjamin  Apfelberg,  Louis  Finger.  Osias 
L.  Friedman,  Herman  I.  Prosch,  John 
Frosch,  Abner  M.  Puchs,  Leon  M.  Geck- 
er,  li-win  Mason,  Maxwell  L.  Gelfand, 
Benjamin  Jablons,  Henry  Keil,  Hyman 
Kosofsky,  Charles  Lerner,  M.  Murray 
Peshkln.  Irving  I.  Reissman,  Samuel  M. 
Rothberg,  Isidore  M.  Samuels,  Nathan 
Savitsky,  Abraham  J.  Schechter,  Ben- 
jamin E.  Scheiner,  Nathan  A.  Shore,  Al- 
ton A.  Smahl,  entomologist  Charles 
Pomerantz  and  hospital  administrator 
Abraham  Jahler. 

Loyalty  and  nostalgia  have  gone  hand 
In  hand.  The  old  school  had  been  a 
shrine,  an  Eton  among  East  Side  schools. 
It  Is  a  mark  of  distinction  to  have  been 
a  "twenty  boy."  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  long  after  they  moved  away 
from  their  East  Side  neighborhood  they 
retained  an  Interest  in  the  community 
although  It  had  changed  substantially. 
Once  predominantly  Jewish  and  Italian, 
it  is  now  Spanish  speaking,  Albanian, 
Yugoslav,  Chinese,  and  Negro  for  the 
greatest  part. 

An  editorial  entitled  "A  Clue  to  De- 
cency" that  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Journal- American  said: 

They  grew  up  in  a  neighborhood  of  Immi- 
grant t>arents  huddled  In  tenements,  and 
they  rose  above  their  environment.  Per- 
haps the  reason  was  summed  up  best  by 
Charles  H.   Silver,  former  president  of  the 
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board  of  education,  an  alumnus,  when  he 
said,  "Maybe  we  do  not  know  all  the  answers 
to  the  problems  of  delinquency  •  •  •  but  we 
know  that  the  regard  we  had  for  our  teach- 
ers and  the  love  we  had  for  our  parents  made 
a  great  difference  In  our  lives."  We  believe 
that  a  new  generation  can  And  Inspiration 
In  these  words.  • 

This  is  a  great  human  interest  story  of 
a  tradition  that  shaped  lives  important- 
ly. It  meiits  communication  and  the 
alumni  of  the  Anna  Silver  Public  School 
No.  20  are  ready  to  put  their  Ideas  at  the 
disposition  of  other  schools  of  the  Na- 
tion and  invite  communication. 


VIETNAM    UNREST    FOMENTED    BY 
COMMUNIST  BUDDHIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  days.  I  have  tried  to  read  every 
news  dispatch  available  to  me  on  the 
civil  unrest  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  most 
Members  share  my  concern  over  the  sit- 
uation there.  My  particular  attention 
has  been  focused  for  the  appearance 
of  the  name,  Thlch  Trt  Quang  because 
there  has  been  no  doubt  in  my  mind  even 
at  a  distance  of  8,000  miles  that  the  dis- 
turbance there  has  been  fomented  by 
him. 

Though,  as  I  say,  I  have  tried  to  read 
every  dispatch  from  Vietnam,  It  Is  only 
in  the  last  day  or  two  that  casual,  al- 
most chance  mentions  of  his  name  have 
begim  to  appear. 

It  Is  not  particularly  newsworthy  that 
the  Saigon  press  corps  shows  little  favor 
for  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  As  Piilit- 
zer  Prize  winning  reporter  and  bureau 
chief  Marguerite  Hlgglns  once  reported- 
ly said: 

Reporters  here  |ln  Saigon]  would  like  to 
see  us  lose  the  war  to  prove  they're  right 

This  same  group  of  newsmen,  you  will 
notice,  seldom  mention  in  their  dis- 
patches that  the  riots  In  the  streets  of 
Hue,  Da  Nang,  and  Saigon  are  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  children,  ranging  In 
age  from  6  years  to  early  teens. 

At  the  time  In  1963  when  world  at- 
tention was  riveted  on  the  horrifying 
scene  of  Buddhists  setting  fire  to  them- 
selves In  the  streets  In  protest  against 
the  Diem  regime,  the  Saigon  press  corps 
brainwashed  the  American  people  and 
the  administration  in  Washington  with 
the  story  that  Buddhists  made  up  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  truth  slowly  rose  to  the  surface 
only  after  Diem  was  overthrown  and 
assassinated;  the  truth  that  Buddhists 
make  up  less  than  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation. No  searching  investigation  was 
made  to  Identify  the  motives  of  the  man 
who  dominated  the  General  Buddhist 
Association,  the  extremist  rabble-rouser, 
Thlch  Trl  Quang. 

When  we  In  the  United  States  think  of 
a  Buddhist  monk,  I  am  sure  we  all  con- 
jure up  the  picture  of  a  godly  man  robed 
In  sackcloth  going  his  way  amc»ig  the 
people  to  teach  religious  principles  and 
dedication.  And,  of  course,  this  Is  a  true 
Image.     What,   however,   is   Uie   truth 
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abfpjt  Thich'  Is  he  this  kind  of  man? 
Or  is  he.  tr.stead  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent'  A  diligent  search  of  the  record 
puts  this  nrnii  in  clear  focus  and.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  Is  Important  that  It 
be  done 

In  Joseph  Alson's  recent  column  "Ugly 
BusL'iess  there  appeared  this  descrlp- 
*!on  of  htm  and  the  unrest  he  has  cre- 
ated In  Vietnam: 

One  other  ««t  of  f«cu  to  bear  In  mind 
concerns  the  root  cause  of  the  present  trou- 
bles In  brief,  the  same  American  voice* 
who  are  now  moat  stridently  bewailing  these 
troubles  were  major  contributors  to  this 
r'x)t  cause.  They  played  a  larger  role,  in- 
tleed.  than  the  intriguing,  self-intoxicated 
Biddhist  monlc.  Thlch  Trt  Quang.  with  his 
r. :gN;y  probable  iink»  to  the  Vleteoog. 

These  A.-nerlc  in  voices,  it  must  be  recalled. 
gladly  indeed  proudly,  assumed  the  peculiar 
role  of  chief  propagandists  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  of  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
n.oet  of  the  owners  of  th«e«  voices,  for  most 
of  them  have  little  Asian  experience. 

The  Alsop  column  continued  with  this 

observation 

A-  rJie  end  poor  Diem  was  past  rescuing, 
because  of  the  mounting  pressures  of  the 
lieiiera;  situation,  and  slso  l>ecause  of  those 
pressures  unfortunate  elTects  on  the  Presl- 
derits  Aii-fKJwerful  brother.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu. 
But  an  appropriate  commentary  on  the  fall 
of  Diem  was  nonetheless  supplied  by  the 
veteran  Oommunlst  oljserver,  Wilfred 
B.irchett.  who  called  Diem  the  "one  strong 
r.*tlonal;st    leader"    In    Vietnam." 

To  those  who  still  remember  the  vio- 
lent, overthrow  and  assassination  of  Ngo 
D  :.h  D*em  when  he  headed  the  Oovern- 
ment  In  South  Vietnam,  Thich's  name 
wii:  be  familiar.  He  Is  the  pseudo- 
Buddhist  who  organized  the  revot  which 
resulted  ii:  W..-  :  up.  When  asked  about 
his  part  Ir.  :.'-..  aTalr.  he  made  no  pre- 
tense that  the  campaign  was  without  po- 
litical  rr.otivatlons  and  he  is  quoted  as 

tvn  t  von  fhlnk  it  will  help  our  cause  If 
scm.e  of    ,.5  are  kUled? 

This  was  the  callous  retort  of  the 
man  who  urged  other  monks  to  Immolate 
t.i;emselves  In  a  fiery  death  as  a  political 
protest  The  question  needs  to  be  an- 
swered Mr  Speaker,  whether  this  Is 
the  attitude  of  a  true  Buddhist  or  a 
political  demagog,  in  my  mind,  his 
political  activity  to  undermine  the  pro- 
American  governments  of  South  Vlet- 
na.Ti  cannot  be  squared  with  the  five 
mora!  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by 
Buddha :  let  no  one  kill  any  lUing  thing 
take  not  anything  that  Is  not  given  to 
yotj  sp^-ak  not  falsely:  do  not  drink 
:r.toxlcattng  beverages;  be  chaste. 

Let  us  look  at  Thlch's  record  and  de- 
termine If  he  is  a  man  of  God  or.  In 
fact,  a  con.vlous  agent  of  the  Vletcong. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  FYench 
colonial  office  Thlch  Trl  Quang  was 
twice  arrestpd  for  his  dealings  with  Ho 
Ch;  Mini,  He  ha.-  admitted  himself  that 
he  served  after  1943  with  Communist 
front  groups  working  with  Ho's  Vletcong 
army 

Our  own  Embassy  In  Saigon  has  had 

this  t,o  say  about  him  • 

Tr:  Quang  hi.-nself  ha*  said  that  he  acceded 
to  Viet  Mlnh  invitations  to  collaborate  with 
them  In  the  !!>40's  and  that  In  response  to 
•h>'!r  tlemin<is  tie  ■;»ri-ed  as  chairman  of  the 


United  Vietni-n  "...e  .\-«k.  »iaUon  which 
coDtroUed  by  u.e  v.c.  a^uix  and  was  loeatsd 
near  his  bom*  village  in  Quang  SUui  prov- 
ince. 

Thlch  Trl  Quang  alao  for  a  time  led  a 
Communist-front  Buddhist  organization 
collaborating  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

According  to  the  French,  who  still  have 
representatives  at  Hanoi,  Thich's  brother 
Is  currently  working  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in 
the  Communist  Vietnam's  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  It  is  sigrUflcant,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  duties  of  Thich's  brother  in- 
clude the  direction  of  subversion  in 
South  Vietrumi. 

Thlch  is  a  disciple  of  Thich  Trl  Do  who 
is  now  in  Communist  North  Vietnam  as 
leader  of  the  Buddhist  puppet  organiza- 
tion there.  And  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
Thich  has  made  the  statement  that,  in 
his  opinion,  communism  is  entirely  com- 
patible with  Buddhism 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  man  who  is, 
at  the  moment,  busily  stirring  up  unrest 
in  Saigon.  Da  Nang  and  Hue  against  the 
American  presence  there.  I  reiterate  the 
question:  Is  he  acting  as  a  man  of  Ood 
or  an  agent  of  the  Communist  Vletcong? 
The  record  Is  crystal  clear  in  my  mind. 
His  presence  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  as 
a  Buddhist  monk  but  as  a  subversive 
agent. 

But.  his  record  continues.  There  Is 
more. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  report  that 
Thlch  is.  in  fact,  a  lawyer,  trained  in  the 
Communist  north  and  a  practicing  at- 
torney there.  There  are  also  persistent 
reports  that  he  went  north  to  Commu- 
nist Hanoi  after  the  1954  Oeneva  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam,  thus  Joining  the  very 
few  who  voluntarily  chose  to  live  under 
the  rule  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  His  move- 
ments between  1954  and  1958  are  virtu- 
ally unknown. 

No  less  a  personage  than  former  Viet- 
namese Prime  Mlruster  Tran  Van  Huong 
stated  that  documentary  evidence  ex- 
ists to  prove  that  Thlch  Trl  Quang 
worked  to  stir  up  Insurrections  against 
the  Oovemment  In  1964  which  would 
have  put  the  Communists  In  power  In 
Saigon.  Maj.  Oen.  Do  Cao  Trt.  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Vietnamese  Division 
at  Hue.  claims  to  have  captured  Vlet- 
cong documents  naming  Thich  as  an 
agent.  The  general  also  states  that  an 
agent  of  the  CIA  exerted  pressure  to  sup- 
press the  documents  because  they  would 
have  proved  embarrassing  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  record  should  contain  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  quotation  from  Thich. 
himself:  one  he  made  in  the  Saigon  Post: 

With  the  Americans.  It  is  not  so  Interesting 
any  more.  They  are  too  easy  to  outwit  •  •  • 
•OBoe  of  them  persist  In  tanking  they  can 
"reform"  me  Into  agreeing  with  th«m.  •  •  • 
It  Is  useful  to  smUe  sometimes  and  let  them 
think  so.  •  •  •  We  will  use  the  Americans 
to  help  us  get  rid  of  Americana 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  reach  the  very 
root  of  the  dissent  we  hear  from  the  So- 
cialist-left, the  extremists  here  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  attempt  to  subvert  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  urge  collaboration, 
coexistence,  and  compromise  with  the 
CommurUsts.  Theae  are  the  Americans 
•niich  spoke  of  when  he  said : 

We  win  use  the  Americans  to  help  us  g»t 
rid  of  Americana. 


I  bring  all  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hous«  for  a  single  reason.  Mr   Speaker. 

What  this  man  has  done  In  the  past  Is 
water  over  the  dam.  He  should  have 
been  identified  and  quarantined  years 
ago  as  an  agent  of  the  Vletcong,  but  we 
did  not  do  It  for  reasons  that  are  entirely 
beyond  my  understanding.  Instead,  we 
have  aided  and  abetted  him  and  given 
him  sanctuary  In  our  Embassy  there. 
But,  the  past  is  past  and  there  is  no  gain 
in  digging  up  our  mistakes  in  Vietnam 
and  belaboring  them. 

What  is  Important,  however,  is  that 
this  man  is  continuing  his  subversion  on 
this  very  day.  The  recent  strife  in  the 
streets  of  Da  Nang,  Hue.  and  Saigon  are 
his  handiwork;  his  contribution  to  the 
toppling  of  the  Ky  government.  This 
man  must  be  identifled  for  what  he  Is 
and  brought  under  some  sort  of  control. 
If  the  Ky  government  is  subverted  and 
toppled  as  the  Diem  regime  was,  we  will 
have  one  man  to  thank  for  It,  Thlch  Trl 
Quang.  and  we  will  have  allowed  him  to 
dolt. 

I  intend  to  make  available  a  copy  of 
these  remarks  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  soon  as 
I  have  finished  and  I  Intend  to  ask  them 
for  a  report  on  Thich's  activities  as  they 
view  them.  I  believe  the  Information  I 
have  given  here  Is  true  In  every  detail 
and  unless  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  refute  it, 
line  by  line.  It  will  be  incumbent  upon  the 
two  Secretaries  to  explain  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  why  Thlch  Tri  Quang  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  his  subversion  in  Viet- 
nam. 

When  I  have  had  their  replies,  I  will 
make  them  available  to  the  Members. 


FEDERAL  EXAMINERS  SHOULD  BE 
ASSIGNED  TO  SUNFLOWER 
COUNTY.  MISS..  BY  THE  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4 
six  Members  of  Congress  joined  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Attorney  General  asking  him 
to  send  Federal  examiners  to  Sunflower 
County,  Miss.  So  far  he  has  refused. 
I  Include  the  text  of  the  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoeo: 

Hon.  KiCHOLJkS  obB.   Katscmback. 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Attqbnit  Oxnebal:  We  look  forward 
to  meeting  with  you  on  April  6  to  discuss. 
among  other  topics,  the  enforcement  of  the 
ClvU  RIghU  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1»«6.  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  Federal  examiners 
to  register  voters  in  Mlsstsslppt's  Sunflower 
County. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
14  percent  of  the  eligible  Negro  populaOon 
of  Sunflower  County  Is  currently  registered 
as  compared  with  93  percent  of  the  eligible 
white  population. 

At  the  present  registration  rate.  It  would 
reqtUre  more  than  8  years  to  register  ail  of 
the  eUglble  Negroes  In  Sunflower  County— 
and  more  than  7  years  to  bring  the  percent- 
age of  registered  Negroes  up  to  the  present 
percentage  of  reglstared  whites. 

Municipal  elections  In  Sunflower  County 
having    be«n    voided    by    the    Plfth    Circuit 
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Court  of  Appeals  because  306  newly  regis- 
tered Negroes  were  prevented  from  voting 
{Hamer  v.  Campbell,  decided  on  Mar.  il, 
1966)  new  municipal  elections  will  lie  held 
in  Sunflower  County  in  the  near  future. 

In  United  States  v.  CampbeU,  NX).  Miss  . 
No.  GO  633.  April  8,  1966,  the  court  held  that 
Sunflower  County  had  deliberately  prevented 
Negroes  from  participating  In  the  electoral 
process.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  not  having  a  significant  effect  on 
voter  registration  in  Sunflower  County. 

As  a  result  of  the  Hamer  case,  there  will 
shortly  be  new  elections  in  the  county.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
employ  the  full  force  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  including  Federal  registrars  immediately 
so  that  as  many  Negroes  as  possible  are  regis- 
tered by  the  time  those  elections  take  place. 
According  to  residents  of  Sunflower  Coun- 
ty, the  presence  of  Federal  registrars  would 
immeasurably  aid  registration.  Negroes  are 
still  afraid  to  register.  Unprotected  they 
must  go  to  a  registration  machinery  con- 
trolled by  local  white  officials.  The  psycho- 
logical Impact  of  Federal  presence  and  ol>- 
ser\°aUon  In  the  county  would  be  enormous. 
Moreover,  mobile  door-to-door  registration 
as  discussed  by  Chairman  Macy  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  hearings  (pp.  316-317)  might  en- 
able Southern  States  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  15tb  amendment  once  and  for 
ail. 

The  voting  rolls  in  Sunflower  County  re- 
main dramatically  segregated.  Unless  the 
Federal  Government  intervenes  and  assigns 
voUng  registrars,  they  seem  likely  to  remain 
segregated  for  many  years. 
We  urge  you  to  take  this  action  now. 
With  kindest  regards. 

Cbakles  C,  Diogs,  Js., 
Don  B^waros, 
Donald  M.  Fraber, 
Robert   W.   Kastenmekr. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
William  F.  Rtan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  Federal  ex- 
aminers in  hard-core  southern  rural 
counties  is  acute.  It  should  not  require 
more  deaths  and  more  violence  for  the 
US.  Government  to  act. 

Therefore,  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  call  for  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  send  Federal  exam- 
iners to  Sunflower  County,  Miss. 

The  case  for  Federal  registrars  is  Irre- 
futable. Federal  examiners  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  counties  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned.  Nowhere  are 
they  needed  more  urgently  than  In  Sun- 
flower County.  And  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's power  to  send  them  there  Is  abso- 
lutely clear. 

I  will  be  more  specific, 

ITDERAL   EXAMINERS    ARE    STrECTIVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  examiners  are 
effective  in  the  counties  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned.  The  overall  statis- 
tics for  Mississippi  are  striking.  At  the 
end  of  December  there  were  examiners 
In  18  counties  In  Mississippi.  Presuma- 
bly these  counties  were  the  hard  core  of 
resistance  and  voter  intimidation.  Yet 
by  the  end  of  December  43  percent  of 
the  Negroes  in  those  18  counties  were 
registered.  By  contrast,  only  15  percent 
of  the  Negroes  in  counties  without  Fed- 
eral examiners  were  registered.  It  Is 
even  more  revealing  to  compare  the  per- 
centage Increase  of  registered  Negroes  In 
counties  with  Federal  examiners,  with 
those  which  have  none.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Negro  registration  In  counties  with  Fed- 
eral examiners  climbed  by  38  percent, 


while  registration  in  other  Mississippi 
counties  climbed  by  only  10  percent. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  coimties  with 
Federal  examiners  have  had  success.  In 
its  October  report  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
noted  that  one  strong  deterrent  to  regis- 
tration is  "fear  of  physical  violence  and 
loss  of  employment  because  of  registra- 
tion activity."  This  fear  has  been  built 
up  for  generations.  Southern  Negroes 
are  not  easily  convinced  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  them  to  be  fright- 
ened. One  important  indication  that 
the  Pedei-al  Government  will  not  let  the 
State  continue  its  past  abuses  is  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  examiners.  Thus,  Fed- 
eral examiners  have  an  extremely  im- 
portant psychological  effect. 

Federal  examiners  also  make  it  much 
easier  for  Negroes  to  register.  Often 
they  work  longer  hours  and  more  days 
than  the  local  registrar.  In  addition, 
there  are  more  of  them,  and  often  they 
are  dispersed  around  a  county  so  they 
are  more  accessible.  In  Birmingham 
alone  there  are  some  20  examiners  work- 
ing at  8  locations. 

FEDERAL   EXAMINERS  ARE   NECESSARY  IN 
SUNFLOWER    COUNTY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  Federal  ex- 
aminers in  Sunflower  County  is  especially 
acute,  cm  April  8,  1965,  In  United 
States  against  Campbell,  N.D.  Miss..  No. 
GC  633,  the  Federal  District  Court  found, 
in  the  words  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  the 
later  case  of  Hamer  against  Campbell, 
"that  the  registrar  of  Sunflower  Cotmty, 
Miss.,  for  many,  many  years  had  deprived 
Negro  citizens  of  their  right  to  register 
to  vote."  That  was  1  year  ago.  Today, 
according  to  Justice  Department  figures, 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  eligible  Ne- 
groes in  Sunflower  County  are  registered 
to  vote — despite  the  court  order  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  By  contrast,  about 
83  percent  of  the  eligible  whites  in  Sun- 
flower County  are  registered.  At  the 
current  rate  of  registration,  the  percent- 
age of  registered  Negroes  will  not  equal 
the  percentage  of  registered  whites  for 
7  years. 

Yet  Sunflower  County  will  be  holding 
important  elections  In  a  few  months. 
The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
voided  the  municipal  elections  held  in 
the  county  last  June  8,  in  the  case  of 
Hamer  against  Campbell,  handed  down 
on  March  11,  1966.  The  court  ordered 
that  a  date  be  set  for  new  elections. 
Those  elections  will  be  the  only  local  elec- 
tions held  in  Mississippi  this  year.  More- 
over, as  a  result  of  the  Hamer  case,  as 
well  as  the  historical  role  of  Sunflower 
County  as  the  birthplace  of  the  White 
Citizens  Cotmcil,  this  county  has  taken 
on  symbolic  importance  throughout  the 
South  and  throughout  the  country. 

On  Friday,  March  18,  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  editorial  said  that  the 
Hamer  case  "merits  as  much  attention  as 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  up- 
holding the  Voting  Rights  Act  itself." 
The  editorial  continued; 

The  Fifth  Circuit  ordered  new  elections 
because  Negroes  bad  been  denied  tiie  vote 
through  discrimination  for  "many,  many 
years,"  In  the  county  where  the  white  citi- 
zens councils  were  bom.  Thus  it  tells  the 
arch   segregationists   that  politloal  segrega- 


tion Is.  to  i}orrow  a  phrase  from  the  criminal 
courts,  dead -dead -dead. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  Fed- 
eral examiners  are  needed  in  Sunflower 
County.  To  vote  in  the  municipal  elec- 
tions, citizens  must  be  registered  in  the 
municipality  as  well  as  the  county.  Thus 
there  is  a  double  registration  process  re- 
quired. According  to  civil  rights  groups 
in  Sunflower  County,  some  of  the  mu- 
nicipal registrars  continue  to  harass  Ne- 
gro applicants. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  Important  In- 
novations of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  its 
provision  for  Federal  pollwatchers.  Such 
officials  would  be  most  Important  in  an 
arch-segregation  county  like  Sunflower. 
However,  under  section  8  of  the  act,  poll- 
watchers  are  only  sent  to  "political  sub- 
divisions" where  "an  examiner  is  serving 
under  this  act  "  Thus,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Federal  pollwatchers,  a  coimty 
must  have  Federal  examiners. 

The  Attorney  General  has  the  power 
to  certify  for  the  appointment  of  exam- 
iners. Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  the  Attorney  General  is  given  very 
broad  discretionary  power.  In  any  Juris- 
diction to  which  the  act  applies  imder 
section  6,  he  can  certify  a  political  sub- 
division to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
if  "in  his  judgment  the  appointment  of 
examiners  is  otherwise  necessary  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment." One  consideration  under  section 
6  Is  the  degree  of  compliance  of  the  lo- 
cal registrar.  Another  is  "whether  the 
ratio  of  nonwhite  persons  to  white  per- 
sons registered  to  vote  within  such  sub- 
division appears  to  him  to  be  reasonably 
attributable  to  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment. " 

In  Sunflower  County  it  Is  clear  that 
the  disparity  In  registration  Is  "attribut- 
able to  violations  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment." That  was  the  Court's  flnding  last 
April  in  United  States  against  Campbell. 
It  Is  also  evident  that  the  registrar  In 
Sunflower  is  not  exercising  the  maxi- 
mum possible  compliance.  His  office  is 
not  open  evenings.  He  does  not  spend 
days  traveling  the  circuit,  or  sitting  In 
the  other  towns  of  the  county. 

Recent  statements  by  the  Attorney 
General  have  made  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  think  that  compliance  with  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  may  be  satisfied 
by  nondiscriminatory  registration  prac- 
tices. The  act  also  calls  for  measuies 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  past  abuses 
In  a  letter  to  Mississippi  registrars  on 
January  8,  1966,  the  Attorney  General 
wrote: 

Compliance  with  the  16th  amendment 
means  not  only  that  local  ofBclals  may  not 
practice  distinctions  based  upon  race,  but 
that  they  are  under  a  duty  to  talte  afHrmative 
steps  to  correct  the  eflecU  of  past  dlscnmlna- 
tlon. 

He  went  on  to  describe  some  possible 
affirmative  steps: 

In  conducting  registration,  if  it  makes  good 
sense  to  be  open  during  longer  hours,  or 
during  some  evenings,  or  on  Saturday;  or  to 
employ  extra  clerks,  or  to  hold  registration  In 
the  precincts,  then  I  believe  you  should  do  so. 
The  registrar  in  Sunflower  County  has 
not  taken  all  of  these  steps. 

On  February  28,  1966,  in  a  speech  to 
the  Southern  Regional  Council  In  At- 
lanta, the  Attorney  General  described  the 
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case  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with  Justtfl- 

aoie  pr:de 

The  vote  after  all.  U  not  a  privilege,  to  be 
sunglly  dlspeiued.  It  a  a  right,  to  be  made 
available  freely.  Where  ,  jca.  offlcia.s  tlo  act 
Uiiu  tak£  itep«  lo  n.aits  regiotratjoa  aijd 
voung  accasaible.  i;  .j  ai;  d..:;,   to  do  ao. 

A  major  case  ia  poin:  .5  3i.-n.;r,.^*ian3 — Jef- 
fervin  County  Ain.  R<'i;U-.r3".o.".  officials 
there  were  not  dlscrtm.natsni?  a^lnat  Indl- 
vid-ial  appllcanu.  They  dropp«i  the  Ut«rae7 
test.  But  they  responded  i.:!v  ernidffljiglj 
10  the  fact  thrti  Si"  '.-'"'  -^■-^-  >'■,  *ere  not  reg- 
laiered  and  under  '".r'  \  :  ...  ..a  nave  been 
free  to  do  no. 

.\rier  ducuasiun.s  AiLh  the  Department  of 
Justice  t>eg!r.:.;r.g  e.ir'.y  In  December,  they 
took  soir.e  steps  •  increase  reglatratton  ca- 
pacity bvn  <■"•".  ;.>-<-,e  fell  f.ir  short.  More 
than  half  the  •,;r.r>'e-.stered  Negroes  In  the 
county  sUU  wnjic!  ■.loi  have  hAd  even  an 
opportunity  to  app,  .  r o?  -egl«tr»tlon  before 
the  deadline  f  .r  ■  le  Mjj  j  Alabama  primary. 
Nonethe:eJi«,  lae  local  otBclaU  would  take 
no  f\jrthpr  s'.eps  to  Increaae  access — steps 
they  have  taken  In  the  pa*t  to  meet  heavy 
white  reglsTation  dem.aiid. 

The  reB.iit  5  v»eKs  ago.  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pederu.  examiners.  As  many  as  SO 
examiners  have  been  working  In  JefTerson 
County   first  in  3  locatlona.  and  now  in  8. 

Hie  result  of  accelerated  local  reglstraUon 
co'.spled  now  with  examiners  has  been  etrlk- 
ln<  When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
V-ting  R!i5ht.s  Act  last  August  8,  there  were 
ae  256  Negroes  registered  In  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty-23  8  percent  of  the  voting-age  Negro 
population 

On  January  17.  the  day  I  designated  Jeffer- 
son Co^^ntv  for  examiners,  there  were  41,930 
Negroes  registered — 3«  1  percent.  Today,  the 
figure  e.xceefis  58.000  and  the  percentage  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent 

The  Attorney  Gfrieral's  action  in  Bir- 
miriKhanj  should  serve  us  a  model  for 
his  action.s  throughout  the  South.  It  1« 
a  particuiarly  good  indication  of  what 
the  Justice  Department  should  do  in 
Sunflower  County 

Yet  It  IS  worth  rioting  that  there  is 
-stilJ  another  step—beyond  what  has  been 
done  in  Binning riajr.— which  the  Jiistlce 
Department  can  aiid  ofter.  should  take. 
Under  section  7'a.  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  Civil  Service  CornmLsslori  I3 
given  power  to  put  p.xanuners  -Aherever 
It  likes  within  a  designated  pobucal  sub- 
division. Ma:;y  residents  of  Mississippi 
have  asked  that  Federal  examiners  be 
assigned  to  go  door  to  door  They  point 
out  that  many  N'e«ro»'s  in  rjrai  area.v— 

and  parUcuiarly  those  or.  plantatior..-? 

have  no  meai\s  of  transportauon  They 
have  been  warned  not  to  leave  the  plan- 
tation. During  chopping  and  pick.ng 
seasons,  they  work  from  su.^.up  to  sun- 
down Purthermore  thev  ='.1;;  -hir.k  that 
voting  is  j'jst  for  whjie  fiiic.s  A,,"  of 
these  obsUcles  will  only  be  fuUv  over- 
come when  Federal  examiners  are  sent 
door  to  door 

In  his  testimony  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  March  19.  1965,  Chair- 
man John  M  Macy,  Jr  ,  of  the  U  S  CTvll 
So:-vice  Commi.s.slon  stated  that  he 
thought  door-to-door  regl.strauon  was 
authorised  by  the  act  Or  page-  315  317 
of  the  voting  rights  .^ea-:-;;-.  the  .'■o::"w- 
ing  dialog  occurs 

Mr     K.VSTE.VMIIKR    In    other    words,    you 

^o'lid  be  free  to  set  a  number  of  places  of 

re«u:ra-ion  and  this  could  take  place  dtiring 

the  evening    .'or  example' 

Mr    Mapt    Th.nt  is  my  Interpreuaon.  yes. 
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Ht.  KaamocKm.  Bven  in  some  commu- 
niues  you  mlglit  authorize  examiners  to  go 
door  to  door? 

Mr.  Mact.  That  bad  not  occurred  to  me 
but  if  It  ts  necessary  It  ts  probably  possible 
to  do  it. 

Mr  KAsrzNMcm.  If  tt  Is  I  hope  you  will 
do  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney  General  has 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  send  Federal 
examiners  Into  counties  where  they  are 
needed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Examiners  are  needed  in 
Sunflower  County.  They  are  needed 
elsewhere  as  well.  They  should  be  sent 
at  once.  And  once  there,  they  should  be 
Instructed  to  take  all  possible  steps  to 
achieve  full  registration — Including,  if 
need  be,  door-to-door  registration. 
Nejro  citizens  of  Mississippi  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
political  life  for  too  long.  We  intended 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  Insure 
the  right  to  vote.  We  intended  the  At- 
torney General  to  enforce  it.  Let  him 
do  so. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  KupriRBtAN] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  remove 
the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  that  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Under  the  present  standard  a  i>erson 
cannot  earn  more  than  i2,700  per  year 
and  still  receive  his  share  of  benefits 
under  the  program.  And  If  a  beneflcl- 
ai-y  exceeds  $1,500  per  year  but  earns 
less  than  $2,700.  his  benefits  will  be  cut 
In  half.  The  inequities  created  by  this 
arbitrary  jilateau  have  a  detrimental 
eCfect  not  only  on  the  specific  Individual 
receiving  the  benefits,  but  it  also  ham- 
pers our  society's  productive  output. 

Accordlxi*  to  a  1963  survey  published 
In  the  June  19«4  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
the  total  wages  earned  by  persons  aged 
65  and  over  amounted  to  at  least  $10 
billion.  The  survey  specifically  points 
out  the  self-evident  fact  that  these  earn- 
ings are  Importajit  both  to  the  aged 
themselves  and  to  the  total  economy. 
The  report  proceeds  to  analyze  the  trend 
In  employment  of  people  aged  65  and 
over  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that — 
If  the  present  trends  toward  less  work  and 
leas  earnings  among  the  aged  were  to  con- 
tinue, by  the  end  trf  this  century  there 
would  b«  virtually  no  earnings  or  work  ex- 
perience of  the  aged  left  to  analyae. 

The  motivating  force  behind  these 
current  trends  can  be  attributed  to  the 
current  retirement  test. 

In  fact,  the  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  In  their  1965  report  sUted 
that  they  recognize — 

The  present  test  does  discourage  some 
people  who  are  retired  from  their  regular 
Jobs  from  earning  as  much  as  they  could,  ot 


would  like  to.  In  part-time  or  Irregular  em- 
plojrment. 

The  retention  of  this  rettrfement  test 
will  continue  to  keep  many  older  persons 
from  working,  with  a  resultant  loss  to 
the  country  of  valuable  skills  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

When  the  social  security  system  was 
first  inaugurated,  there  was  good  rea- 
son for  the  limitation  on  outside  earn- 
ings. We  were  in  a  depression,  jobs  were 
scarce,  and  it  was  desirable  to  remove 
from  the  labor  rolls  those  receiving  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

As  economic  conditions  In  our  country 
changed,  the  retirement  test  became  less 
necessary  Today's  high  employment 
economy  does  not  need  such  restrictive 
measures.  Realization  of  the  need  to  do 
away  with  the  retirement  test  Is  not  new 
to  this  body.  It  has  been  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  changed  the 
age  at  which  the  retirement  test  applies 
so  that  it  no  longer  applies  to  those  over 
72. 

In  a  1965  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  PederaUon  of  Independent 
Business,  the  Nation's  Independent  busi- 
ness proprietors  voted  by  a  majority  of 
65  percent  in  favor  of  removing  all  re- 
strictions on  the  earnings  an  aged  person 
may  receive  without  being  penalized  on 
social  security  benefits.  The  federation 
defined  the  significance  of  their  survey 
by  the  sentence,  "There  should  be  no 
penalty  cm  honest  sweat."  C.  Wilson 
Harder,  federation  president,  com- 
mented : 

There  are  many  aged  mUUonalres  now  re- 
ceiving the  full  social  security  beneflts. 
However,  those  who  must  eke  out  the  bene- 
flu  by  toll  are  penalized.  It  Is  high  time 
there  be  a  complete  exposure  of  the  Inequi- 
ties Involved  In  many  aspects  of  the  social 
security  system. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  will 
remove  the  inequities  which  have  be- 
come a  byproduct  of  the  retirement  test. 
In  light  of  our  present  economy  with  the 
cost  of  living  steadily  increasing,  we 
must  eliminate  this  barrier  for  the  aged 
members  of  our  society  who  may  not 
have  investments  and  savings  to  supple- 
ment their  social  security  beneflts. 

My  bill  will  Insure  access  to  the  means 
needed  to  provide  these  people  with  the 
ordinary  decent  needs  of  living  charac- 
terized by  our  American  society. 
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DOES  THE  ADMINISTRATION  PLAN 

TO  ELIMINATE  THE  INDEPENDENT 

BUSINESSMAN? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  OttsitkyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  distressed  by  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  plarmlng  to  place  the 
Small  Business  Administration  under  the 
domain  of  the  Department  of  Cormnerce. 

Since  its  beginning  In  1953,  under 
President  Elsenhower  and  a  Republican 
Congress,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  been  a  respected  voice  and 


an  effective  advocate  In  Washington  of 
the  small  businessman.  It  was  realized 
from  that  time  that  the  agency  could 
not  be  effective  unless  it  were  inde- 
pendent. 

But  in  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen 
the  slow  erosion  of  the  SBA  and  the 
muffling  of  the  voice  of  the  small  shop- 
keeper and  Independent  businessman  In 
Government.  Now  we  know  what  we 
have  suspected  for  some  time:  that  this 
agency  has  been  deliberately  down- 
graded to  pave  the  way  for  Its  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  Just  a  few 
examples:  There  has  been  no  Admin- 
istrator since  August  of  1965.  The  busi- 
ness loan  program,  which  had  proven 
itself  highly  successful,  has  been  cut  off. 
Applications  have  not  even  been  ac- 
cepted since  last  October. 

Appointments  to  responsible  positions 
within  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion have  been,  since  1960,  based  more 
on  political  considerations  than  back- 
ground for  the  job.  None  of  the  seven 
area  directors  appointed  since  that  time 
has  had  prior  SBA  experience  and  only 
1  of  the  30  regional  directors  appointed 
since  1960  had  been  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  before.  In  addi- 
tion, the  last  Administrator  devoted  a 
major  portion  of  his  time  to  political 
business  rather  than  small  business. 

Procurement  assistance,  under  which 
SBA  worked  with  agencies  to  help  small 
business  get  a  share  of  Government  con- 
tiacts,  has  been  severely  cut  and  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  GSA  have  been  eliminated. 

Over  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Re- 
publicans, the  disaster  assistance  and 
business  loan  funds  have  been  combined 
and  disaster  relief  has  been  broadened 
to  absorb  much  of  the  dollars  available 
for  loans.  There  has  been,  as  a  result, 
little  money  left  for  small  business  loans. 
Small  business  development  centers 
have  been  established  across  the  Nation 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  create  a  web  of  redtape  through 
which  the  applicant  must  struggle  before 
getting  to  the  SBA. 

Funds  which  Congress  intended  to  be 
used  for  loans  to  deserving  independent 
businessmen  have  been  diverted  without 
congressional  approval  to  an  assortment 
of  loan  experiments.  This  use  has  se- 
verely limited  the  extent  to  which  the 
agency  can  carry  out  its  real  function. 

Although  the  SBA  has  indicated  that 
their  loan  fund  Is  depleted  and  that  they 
are  unable  even  to  accept  applications 
from,  let  alone  grant  loans  to,  the  thou- 
sands of  highly  deserving  small  busi- 
nesses across  the  Nation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  included  in  its  budget 
requests  appropriations  to  supplement 
the  fund. 

Lest  we  overlook  the  importance  of  the 
small  businessman,  let  us  remember  that 
there  are  4.7  million  small  businesses 
operating  In  America  employing  30  mil- 
lion workers.  This  is  no  small  interest 
group.  Its  imrwrtance  to  our  economy 
and  national  way  of  life  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  since  small  business  concerns 
are  Involved  In  nearly  every  phase  of  our 
Industrial  and  economical  output. 
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It  Is  from  small  businesses  employing 
only  a  few  people  tliat  some  of  our  might- 
iest and  most  important  companies  have 
grown.  Small  business  remains  one  of 
the  finest  assurances  that  America  is 
still  the  land  of  opportunity  where  a  lot 
of  initiative  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  can 
turn  a  very  small  investment  Into  a  prof- 
itable business. 

It  is  obviously  time  for  Congress  to 
step  in  and  pick  up  the  reins  that  the 
administration  has  dropped.  We  must 
act  to  insure  the  continued  effectiveness 
of  the  Small  Business  AdmlnistraUon 
and  to  protect  Its  independent  status. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  three  letters.  The /first, 
which  I  received  from  C.  Wilson  Harder 
president  of  the  NaUonal  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  outlines  vei-y 
clearly,  I  think,  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing an  independent  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  second  letter  is  one  Mr.  Harder 
wrote  on  Februaiy  7,  to  the  President, 
asking  for  informaUon  on  this  matter. 
The  final  letter  is  the  reply  from  the 
administration  to  Mr.  Harder 

The  letters  follow: 

National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business. 
San  Mateo,  Caltf.,  March  3. 19C6 

Hon.   EOWABD  GUHNEY, 

Caniton  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Gurnet:  Knowing  of 
your  consistent  support  for  the  cause  of 
small  business,  and  speaking  for  our  more 
than  208,000  members,  all  small  and  Inde- 
pendent businessmen,  we  ask  and  urge  that 
you  oppose  any  move  to  merge  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Small  business  Is  no  small  Interest  group. 
It  numbers  4.7  million  units,  and  employs 
more  than  30  million  of  our  people.  It  re- 
quires and  deserves  services  and  recognition 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  Important  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

At  the  Federal  level  of  government,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  the  only 
strong  and  effective  spokesman  for  the  small 
businessmen.  That  it  remain  an  Independ- 
ent spokesman  Is  a  vital  necessity  if  small 
business  is  to  continue  to  expand  and 
prosper. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  recent  state- 
ment on  the  Small  Business  AdmlnistraUon 
released  by  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee.  On  February  23,  1966.  Ross  D. 
Davis,  executive  administrator  of  SBA,  made 
a  formal  reply  to  this  statement.  In  his 
letter  to  Congressman  Gerald  Ford.  Mr.  Davis 
states  that  all  the  major  programs  of  the 
agency  are  operating  at  record  levels,  and 
claims  that  under  President  Joh  son's  lead- 
ership and  guidance,  the  agency  has  achieved 
unprecedented  highs.  Mr.  Davis"  letter  goes 
on  to  describe  in  detail  how  much  more  ef- 
fective the  agency  is  today  than  In  the  past. 
If  one  is  to  take  Mr.  Davis  at  his  word,  one 
would  then  have  to  admit  that  the  agency 
has  performed  admirably  as  an  Independent 
unit.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  simply  does 
not  follow  that  It  should  lose  lu  Independ- 
ence and  be  subjugated  to  a  major  govern- 
ment department  which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered to  be  "big  business  oriented." 

In  the  past,  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
received  copies  of  our  continuing  surveys  on 
the  status  of  small  business.  During  the 
past  year,  we  received  70,000  responses  to  our 
last  survey.  Studies  of  these  survey  re- 
sponses show  that  the  Nations  small  busi- 
nessmen have  been  contributing  greatly  to- 
ward one  of  our  prime  national  goals,  the 
production  of  new  Job  openings  and  reduc- 


tion of  unemployment.  A  projection  ox  our 
representative  expansion  rates  on  the  entire 
email  business  community  Indicates  that  as 
many  as  ii^  million  smaller  businesses  ex- 
panded, creating  in  the  process  over  3  million 
Job  openings. 

A  prime  factor  in  these  business  expan- 
sions is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  firms  have 
been  able  to  turn  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlnistraUon for  the  guidance,  counselUng 
and  financial  help  needed  for  their  expan- 
sions. We  fear  that  once  the  agency  Is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
or  to  any  other  Federal  department  whose 
primary  reason  lor  being  is  not  devoted 
solely  to  small  business  Interests,  these  needy 
independenu  may  no  longer  get  the  top 
level  considerations  they  must  have. 

Congressman  Gurnet,  we  ask  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  who  have  long  supported 
the  cause  of  small  business,  oppose  In  any 
and  every  way  possible  any  transfer  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  fight  for 
an  Independent  agency  capable  of  fully 
carrying  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In 
helping  small  business. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Wilson  Harder, 

President. 

National    Federation    of 

Independent  Business. 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  Februray  7,  J966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  have  more  than  207.000  Individual 
members  in  smaller,  independent  business 
and  the  professions  throughout  all  50  States, 
all  of  who  are  Intensely  Interested  in  the 
sound  functioning  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  you  may  recall  from  your  days  m  Senate 
majority  leader,  in  line  with  directives  re- 
ceived from  these  members  we  urged  that 
Congress  not  only  continue  Its  support  of 
this  agency,  but  that  they  advance  it  to  per- 
manent and  independent  status.  The  record 
shows  that  on  July  1.  1968,  the  Senate,  while 
you  were  the  leader,  voted  56-26  to  make  the 
agency  permanent.  The  record  also  shows 
that  since  that  time  the  agencj'  has  per- 
formed with  increasing  efficiency  in  serving 
the  Interests  of  the  country  through  service 
to  the  country's  now  4.700,000  smaller  firms, 
in  the  areas  of  financing,  contract  assistance, 
management  counseling,  etc. 

This  same  record  shows,  however,  that 
from  the  very  beginning  there  have  been 
efforts  by  the  Commerce  Department  to  take 
this  agency  over.  These  efforts  have  been 
resisted  by  succeeding  Congresses  and  suc- 
ceeding administrations  on  grounds,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  would  Impair 
the  effectiveness. of  the  agency.  Our  small 
business  members  are  In  full  agreement  with 
this  position. 

Due  to  persistent  rumors  In  the  press,  an 
Increasing  number  of  our  members  are  ask- 
ing us  IX  It  Is  In  fact  true  that  you  are  about 
to  propose  merging  the  SBA  Into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Such  a  proposal  seeme 
to  us  Incredible  since  the  Congress,  based  on 
careful  study  of  the  agency's  first  6  years 
of  performance.  In  1958  decided  to  make  SBA 
a  permanent  independent  agency.  You  will 
recaU  that  this  decision  was  right  in  line  with 
the  position  taken  by  you  as  on  SBA  as  senior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
»  long  held  concern  that  if  transferred  to 
Commerce  the  agency  would  be  weakened, 
the  conclusion  is  that  to  recommend  merger 
would  amount  to  ttxrnlng  your  back  to  small 
business.  May  we  have  your  early  reply,  as 
we  would  like  to  be  able  to  answer  questions 
being  asked  us  by  our  members.  With  all 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Haaora, 

Pretident. 
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KJtICUTIV«  OmCS  OF  THE  P&ESXDKNT. 

BxTxxAO  or  Tin  Bvzxstr, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr    C    WtLSON  Hasoks. 

Pris%dent.  National  federation  of  Independ- 

"•it   Bu.iines$.  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

Dt.a«  Ma   Ha«dhi:  Bach  year  a  Oovernment 

-p   rifanizatlon   program  U  developed  for  the 

Presidents  consideration.     The  program  In- 

•iudes     numerous    reorganization    proposals 

^  :iri{es?j?<i  by  executive  branch  agencies  and 

•ii'r    ir.terMt^    parties      Among  the  many 

1  ij?2;estirius    rfoeived.    a    number    have    been 

■  ncerne<l    wiih    the  Small   Business   Admln- 

N..,  aecislons  have  been  reached  on  ones  re- 
lated   to    the    8BA.      Before    any    motion    Is 
taken,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  views  will 
be  fully  considered. 
Sincerely 

CHAjtx.es  J    ZwtcK. 

Assistant  Director. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  minority  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  who  have  sponsored 
resolutions  calling  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  the  SBA  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  obviously  time  for  us 
to  act  If  the  awlmlnistraUon  is  allowed 
to  succeed  In  destroying  the  SBA.  the 
small  shopkeeper  as  we  know  him  could 
become  as  faint  a  memory  as  the  "sur- 
rey 'A:th  the  fringe  on  top." 
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cm  OP  SCRANTON 
M.'   SMITH  of  New  York,     Mr.  Speak- 

e:  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
t>mar,  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  McDadb] 
may  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
.■natter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f.'-om  New  York'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  this  distinguished  body 
parsed  a  bUl  authorizing  the  striking  of 
a  meda!  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Scran  ton  It  is.  indeed,  a  year  to  re- 
member in  Scrantoii  But  there  is  an- 
other 100th  anniversary  which  is  cele- 
brated this  year  and  which  is  also  tied 
to  the  city  of  Scranton.  This  Is  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Francis 
Hodur,  the  founder  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church. 

Francis  Hodur  wa.s  bom  in  the  small 
^■illage  of  Zarkl.  in  the  countv  of  Chrza- 
now.  near  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland 
Cracow  He  -Aa^  sch.^iled  in  that  small 
Village  and  lived  in  Poland  until  1890 
when,  like  so  many  others  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  he  emigrated  to 
.^merica, 

It  was  in  America  that  Franci.s  Hodur 
heard  the  call  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 
He  had  studied  deeply  In  Poland.  Now 
he  entered  the  .seminary,  and  on  August 
19.  1893.  he  wa^  ordained  to  the  holy 
priesthood  by  Bishop  O'Hara  in  Scran- 
ton, Pa 

On  the  second  Sunday  of  March  1897 
Pather  Hodur  formally  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  St.  StarJsJaus  Church,  and  on 
March  20,  1897  celebrated  the  first  holy 
mass  in  the  church  which  was  still  under 
construction. 


The  first  synod  of  the  Polish  National 
CathoUc  Church  met  on  September  7,  8. 
and  9.  1904.  In  the  parish  auditorium  of 
St.  Stanislaus  Polish  Church  in  Scran- 
ton. Duly  elected  delegates,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  voted  to  formulate  a  con- 
stitution to  govern  the  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church.  Delegates  came  from 
parishes  in  Scranton,  Dickson  City,  Jes- 
sup,  Wllkes-Barre,  Plymouth,  Edwards- 
vUle.  Duryea.  Austin  Heights,  Shamokln, 
Nanticoke — all  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— from  Bayonne,  Jersey  City.  Pas- 
saic, and  Perth  Amboy — all  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey— from  Pall  River.  Lowell, 
and  Webster  in  Massachusetts;  from 
West  Seneca,  NY.,  and  from  Chicago, 
111, 

The  delegates  voted  to  use  the  Polish 
language  for  all  church  services.  By 
unanimous  vote,  they  established  two 
feast  days;  the  Feast  of  Poor  Shep- 
herds— Swieto  Uboglch  Pasterzy — and 
the  Feast  of  Brotherly  Love — Swieto 
Mllosci  Bratniej. 

Plans  were  made  to  establish  a  theo- 
logical seminary  In  Scranton,  Pa.  The 
highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  selec- 
tion of  a  bishop.  Unanimously,  the 
Reverend  Francis  Hodur  was  elected 
bishop  at  the  meeting  in  1904. 

On  September  29,  1907.  Father  Francis 
Hodur  was  consecrated  bishop  in  St. 
Gertrudes  Cathedral  at  Utrecht.  Hol- 
land. The  consecrators  were  the  most 
Reverend  Gerard  Gull,  archbishop  of 
Utrecht  and  head  of  the  old  Catholic 
churches  of  Europe;  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Van  Thlel.  bishop  of  Haarlem;  and 
the  Right  Reverend  Michael  Bartholo- 
mew Spit,  bishop  of  Deventer, 

Upon  his  return  to  America,  Bishop 
Hodur  founded  many  new  parishes  In 
1908  the  Polish  National  Union  of  Amer- 
ica was  founded  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Hodur,  This  fraternal  insurance 
organization  has  been  Increasing  to  the 
present  day.  In  1920.  Bishop  Hodur 
made  the  first  of  many  trips  to  his  native 
country  of  Poland  to  preach  there.  In 
1923.  a  paper  founded  by  Father  Hodur  in 
1897,  Straz,  became  the  official  newspa- 
per of  the  Polish  National  Union,  and 
Rola  Boza  was  founded  and  edited  by 
BUhop  Hodur  as  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  church,  A  gifted  writer  and  poet 
Bishop  Hodur  wrote  the  church  anthem 
"Tyle  Lat." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Hodur 
the  Polish  NaUonal  Union  established  a 
home  for  the  aged  at  Waymart,  Pa.,  In 
1929.  A  children's  retreat  camp  was 
founded  In  1933.  also  near  Waymart 

Ln  the  year  1953.  this  remarkable  man 
died  in  Scranton.  He  has  left  an  enor- 
mous legacy  behind  him,  and  certainly 
must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  truly 
signiflcant  ecclesiasUcal  figures  In  the 
history  of  America. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
finally  an  editorial  published  in  Straz  on 
March  31.  1966: 

BTSROP    HOOUB     Win    CoNTlmTK    To    LlV»     OK 
AS    InSKBaTION 

(By  the  Right  Reverend  Thaddeus  Zlellnskl) 
It  was  on  the  second  Sunday  of  March  in 
the  year  1887  that  a  young  and  daring  priest 
accepted  the  charge  of  a  newly  formed  Polish 
Catholic  parish  In  the  cUy  of  Scranton.  Pa 
celebrated  their  first  holy  mass  and  thus  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  newly  reformed  Cath- 


olic Church,  Father  Francis  Hodur  was  hU 
name,  who  at  the  age  of  SO  b«»me  the  Ui- 
spiring  leader  of  the  NaUonal  Catholic 
Church  movement.  From  a  handful  of  de. 
termlned,  faithful  Christians  In  one  small 
community,  the  church  has  grown  In  mag. 
nltude  to  Include  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
adherents  on  two  continents  of  the  world 
Father  Hodur  based  his  mandate  on  the 
command  of  Christ:  "Oo  teach  aU  naUons  " 
and  thus  he  became  as  St.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius, the  apostle  of  the  Polish  people. 

Father  Hodur.  because  of  his  dynamic  per- 
sonality and  great  attribute  of  leadership 
was  chosen  by  the  popular  demand  of  the 
people  at  the  church's  first  synod,  to  become 
the  first  bishop  and  shepherd  of  this  new 
church,  tJpon  receiving  conslderaUon,  the 
apostolic  sxiccesslon  from  the  old  Cathoflc 
Church  of  Holland,  our  denomination  became 
affiliated  with  historical  ChrlstUnity  of  the 
old  Catholic  movement.  Today,  the  united 
strength  of  the  Independent  National  Catho- 
lic Churches  throughout  the  world.  Includ- 
ing the  old  Catholic,  the  Anglican,  the 
Philippine  Independent  CathoUc  Church  and 
other  National  CathoUc  Churches  totals  over 
50  mlUlon  members.  An  Impressionable 
number  considering  the  harassment,  perse- 
cution and  sufferings  that  the  faithful  of 
these  CathoUc  communions  had  to  endure. 

Bishop  Hodur  himself  was  pubUcly  excom- 
municated from  Rome  in  the  year  1898  for 
his  willingness  to  help  the  poor  and  perse- 
cuted masses  of  Polish  people.  For  speaking 
In  their  behalf,  for  fighting  their  cause,  be 
was  branded  for  life  as  a  heretic  lunaUc 
revolutionist,  and  radical.  He  suffered  eco- 
nomical pressures,  mental  strain,  and  phygi- 
cal  exhaustion  from  overwork  and  beatings. 
One  such  beating  had  contributed  to  his  later 
loss  of  sight — yet  this  did  not  discourage  this 
saintly  priest,  for  he  remained  persevering  In 
spirit  and  wlU  to  do  what  Christ  had  com- 
manded. 

Bishop  Hodur  In "  maintaining  that  the 
church  is  a  living  Institution  of  Ood  and 
must  therefore  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple— did  not  stereotype  the  PolUh  NaUonal 
Catholic  Church  according  to  Rome,  but  re- 
verted to  the  original  concepts  of  apostoUc 
Christianity.  He  therefore  entrusted  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  Into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  the  laity,  whUc  reserving  the  spiritual 
administration  to  Its  clergy.  He  abandoned 
the  dead  language  of  Latin  In  liturgical  cele- 
brations and  reintroduced  the  vernacular, 
the  peoples  native  language.  In  conducting 
divine  worship  services.  He  forsook  the  over- 
bearing emphasis  of  Oods  terrible  wrath  and 
awful  Judgment  and  presented  the  long  ne- 
glected attributes  of  Ood's  fatherly  love,  for- 
glveneas  and  mercy  He  upset  the  theory  of 
privileged  classes  In  which  discrimination  and 
Injustice  prevailed,  and  taught  the  equal 
rlghU  and  social  reaponslbUltles  of  all— 
reganUefs  of  race,  color  and  creed.  He  sum- 
marized his  entire  theological  school  of 
thought  In  two  great  and  Immortal  docu- 
ments— "The  Confession  of  Faith,"  and  the 
"Eleven  Great  Principles  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church." 

Bishop  Hodur's  teachings  and  Ideals — once 
considered  as  heretical  and  thus  condemned, 
are  now  the  baaes  of  reform  In  polity, 
liturgy,  and  doctrine  In  the  very  church  that 
had  once  banished  his  sotU  to  hell  for  pro- 
claiming these  reforms.  Yes,  his  very  critics 
and  adversaries  of  the  past  are  today  the 
disciples  of  his  reforms. 

This  therefore  is  a  year  of  rejoicing  and 
JubUee,  for  on  the  ist  day  of  April,  we  will 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  Bishop 
Hodur's  birth.  Thirteen  years  ago  he  had 
been  called  as  the  good  and  faithful  servant 
to  enter  Into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  bis 
pwaslng  away  was  most  grievously  mourned  by 
the  entire  church.  Now.  however,  the  time 
of  mourning  Is  over,  for  oxir  beloved  bishop 
Is  not  dead — but  living  In  the  Communion 
of  the  Salnta  and  Apostiea  in  Heaven,  and 
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his  greatest  treasure,  his  greatest  gift,  the 
Polish  National  Catholic  Church  continues 
to  flourish  and  increase  In  number,  prestige, 
and  leadership  among  the  historical  denom- 
inations of  Christianity.  Bishop  Hodur  will 
continue  to  live  on  as  the  Inspiration  of  all 
who  dedicate  their  Uvea  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  be  they  clergymen  or  laymen  alike. 


UNITED     PLANNING      ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  ATtxsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr,  Speaker,  informa- 
tion has  come  to  my  attention  which 
indicates  that  the  Washington,  DC.  pov- 
erty-war agency — United  Planning  Or- 
ganization— which  is  financed  with 
Federal  tax  dollars  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — Is  riddled  with 
employees  with  long  records  of  serious 
crime. 

Hardened  habitual  criminals — ap- 
parently hired  without  even  a  super- 
ficial police  record  check — have  been 
employed  to  work  with  young  people  and 
civic  groups  in  Impoverished  neighbor- 
hoods. The  long  records  of  serious  of- 
fenses committed  by  these  Individuals 
range  from  narcotics  violations  and  sex 
crimes  to  armed  robbery. 

I  am  not  charging  that  most  UPO  em- 
ployees fall  into  this  categorj',  but  even 
one  such  person  training  our  young  peo- 
ple is  one  too  many.  Any  proper  screen- 
ing would  eliminate  criminals,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  entitled  to  just 
as  much  protection  as  other  children. 
The  loose  and  reckless  employment  prac- 
tices of  the  local  antipoverty  agency 
shows  an  utter  disregard  for  vulnerable 
poor  young  people, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  fear  that  this  shock- 
ing situation  Is  a  national  pattern.  No 
check  has  been  made  of  the  complete 
UPO  employee  roster,  nor  of  the  20,000 
Community  Action  program  employees, 
paid  from  Federal  funds,  who  are  scat- 
tered through  hundreds  of  American 
communities. 

This  situation  cannot  be  whitewashed 
with  the  lame  excuse  that  criminals  are 
being  rehabilitated;  if  there  is  a  place 
in  the  war  on  poverty  for  rehabilitating 
criminals,  that  place  is  not  on  the  play- 
ground or  In  the  community  center."  This 
Is  a  case  of  wildly  irresponsible  manage- 
ment. I  cite  three  flagrant  examples  for 
the  record. 

example  I 
Mr.  A — employed  by  UPO  in  January 
of  1965  as  a  $6,000  per  year  community 
program  worker  In  a  Youth  Employment 
Counseling  Center,  working  with  juve- 
niles. He  was  promoted  in  June  of  1965 
to  counselor  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  with  a  salary  of  $8,000.  Mr.  As 
criminal  record  dates  back  to  1952  with 
11  entries  on  charges  of  larceny,  false 
pretenses,  and  passing  worthless  checks. 
In  October  of  1965,  while  still  on  the 
UPO  payroll  as  a  youth  counselor.  A  was 
again  charged  with  passing  a  worthless 
check. 
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Mr.  B — employed  by  UPO  In  Januai-y 
of  1965  as  a  $3,900  per  year  community 
program  worker:  now  employed  by  UPO 
at  $8,650;  work  has  Included  counseling 
Juveniles.  Mr.  B  deserted  from  the  Army 
in  1944.  and  his  police  record  since  then 
includes  soliciting  for  prostitution,  grand 
larceny,  false  pretenses,  forgery,  and 
being  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

EXAUPLX    3 

Mr.  C — employed  by  UPO  in  July  of 
1965  as  a  $4,140  per  year  neighborhood 
worker  in  a  neighborhood  development 
program.  Mr.  Cs  long  criminal  record 
began  with  juvenile  delinquency  in  1949 
and  progressed  through  a  sex  crime,  lar- 
ceny, housebreaking,  and  bail  violation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  these  are  not  examples  of 
the  kind  of  persons  we  want  to  have 
counseling  our  young  people  or  helping 
to  develop  our  neighborhoods.  These  are 
but  three  examples,  but  I  must  add  that 
there  are  numerous  similar  cases  on  file. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  hir- 
ing ex-convicts  in  my  own  private  busi- 
ness that  they  can  be  good  employees. 
Rehabilitated  criminals  need  the  help  of 
society,  but  habitual  criminals  should 
not  be  turned  loose  on  our  children 
through  sheer  negligence,  and  that  is  the 
case  here.  The  administrators  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  have  an  obligation  to 
find  out  who  they  are  hiring  to  work  with 
young  people  and  others  in  need  of  help. 
This  responsibility  is  being  Ignored  by 
UPO  here  In  Washington,  and  probably 
by  similar  agencies  all  over  America. 

All  responsible  officials,  from  President 
Johnson  down,  recognize  that  disadvan- 
taged young  people  need  the  best  teach- 
ers and  the  best  counselors  we  can 
provide.  It  is  disgraceful  and  grossly 
negligent  for  antipoverty  officials  to  sub- 
ject poor  young  people  to  counselors  who 
are  habitual  criminals  and  sex  perverts. 
A  simple  check  of  police  records  would 
prevent  most  of  this;  the  most  elemen- 
tary screening  of  employees  by  poverty 
war  officials  would  offer  protection. 
Certainly  this  sort  of  thing  could  never 
occur  if  these  people  were  civil  service 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fiagrant  disregard 
for  elemental  precautions  In  the  Wash- 
ington UPO  administration  is  not  Just  a 
local  problem.  It  is  a  serious  national 
problem.  These  conditions  call  for  a 
thorough,  bipartisan  investigation  and 
correction  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  call  for  swift 
action  on  my  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 670,  Introduced  by  tne  on  January  19 
of  this  year,  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  poor  need 
protection  against  the  excesses  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

With  people  of  the  caliber  I  have  de- 
scribed employed  in  responsible  positions 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  poor  have  lost  confidence  In  the 
program?  There  is  still  time  for  us  to 
act  to  save  the  entire  effort  from  being 
completely  discredited.  Approval  of 
House  Resolution  670  is  the  necessary 
first  step. 


COMMODITY         EXCHANGE         ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OPEN  BACK  DOOR 
TO  PRICE  FIXING 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Minnesota    [Mr.   Nelsen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Market- 
ing and  Consumer  Relations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  just  con- 
cluded hearings  on  H.R.  11788,  a  bill  to 
amend   the  Commodity   Exchange  Act 
With  permission,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
my  statement  for  the  subcommittee  and 
the  statements  presented  by  Mr.  Erwln  A. 
Olson,    chairman    of    the   board    of    the 
Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Andreas,  chair- 
man of  the   board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Soybean  Processor:  Association 
Statement  of  Congressman  Anches  Ncl^ek 
Befose  the  Special  SuBCOMMmxE  on  Do- 
mestic  Marketing    and    CoNscMsa   Rela- 
tions OP  the  House  Committee  on  Acbj- 
CL-LTUaE  IN  Regako  TO  H  R.   11788,  A  Bill 
To  Amend  the  Commoditt  Exchange  Act 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
p.eclatlon  to  you  and  the  subcommittee  for 
giving  ma   this   opportunity   to  present   my 
views  on  the  proposed   amendments  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  commodity 
futures  markets  as  they  provide  a  workable 
s>-8tem  of  organized  and  supervised  open 
trading.  They  serve  as  clearinghouses  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers,  and  they  are  In- 
strumental In  establishing  hlgh-quaUty 
standards  of  commodities  for  deUvery.  TTiey 
allow  the  trade  to  carry  large  Inventories  at 
low  costs,  to  merchandise  continuously  at 
stable  prices  and  to  distribute  their  stocks 
economically.  The  futures  market  system 
Is  highly  competitive  and  thus  highly  suc- 
cessful. 

However,  even  the  parUclpants  of  this  sys- 
tem have  suggested  possible  improvements  to 
prevent  abuses  by  individual  interests.  Also 
the  Comptroller  General  has  suggested  the 
need  for  more  frequent  and  extensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  system  by  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority.  I  would  agree  that 
certain  changes  should  be  made.  The  act 
should  be  extended  to  cover  individuals  who 
might  assist  In  violations  of  the  act.  Cover- 
age could  perhaps  be  extended  to  include 
certain  Uvestock  markets.  All  terminology 
of  the  act  should  be  clearly  defined.  The 
authority  should  be  granted  sufficient  funds 
In  order  to  obtain  adequate  personnel  and 
money  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities.  More 
severe  penalties  should  be  Instituted  and 
fairly  enforced  to  serve  as  strong  deterrents 
to  violations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  HJt.  11788  meets 
these  needs.  Indeed.  It  doesn't  seem  that 
the  bill  was  even  designed  to  meet  these 
needs.  A  careful  reading  of  the  blU  indi- 
cates that  the  true  purpose  Is  to  shift  the 
source  of  market  decisions  from  the  market 
Itself  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  first  place.  H.R.  11788  would  trans- 
fer the  responsibilities  of  the  CE:a  which  are 
now  Jointly  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture exclusively.  Even  on  the  face  of  it 
this  action  does  not  make  sense  as  extension 
of  the  powers  of  the  CEA  to  other  commodi- 
ties suggests  that  some  nonagrlcultural  com- 
modities would  be  Included. 
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in  addition  to  this,  the  Secretary  would 
•>e  ^rantftd  more  powers  over  the  market  sjrs- 
tem  than  have  ever  been  grant«d  any  one 
man  in  our  hlatory.  We  have  already  eeen 
how  the  present  Secretary  manipulatea 
prices  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sales  ot  com.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  preocrtbe  contract  market  rules 
governing  conditions  of  sale  These  rules 
are  now  prescribed  by  the  directors  of  the 
ron  tract  markets  who,  as  participants  In  the 
market,  have  greater  competence  than  the 
Secretary  In  these  affairs.  The  act  Itself  Is 
the  set  of  rules  for  th«s«  markets.  If  changes 
are  needed,  the  act  should  be  amended  to 
reflect  the  changes 

This  bin  would  also  give  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  prosecute  any  trader  for  any 
Kctlvity  which  the  Secretary  deems  to  have 
the  elTect  of  "restraining  trade."  Where  are 
the  legal  protections  from  these  vague 
terms' 

The  bUl  gives  the  Secretary  the  power  to 
set  minimum  margin  requirements  whenever 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
danger  of  manipulation,  sudden  or  unreason- 
»"3!e  fluctuations  or  unwarranted  changes  In 
■-he  price  of  any  commodity,  or  ezcenlve 
speculation  In  any  commodity  or  any  other 
ictlvlty  reasonably  expected  to  restrain 
•.r.ide   ■ 

It  ha.s  not  been  proved  that  margin  re- 
quirements have  any  important  effect  on 
possible  manipulations  In  trading  activity  or 
that  "excessive  speculation"  Is  a  pressing 
problem  More  important,  It  Is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  as  to  whether  the  present  or  any 
Secretary  or  anyone  else  has  the  ability  to 
toresee  unreasonable  or  unwarranted  changes 
in  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or  that  the 
Secre'.ary  can  adequately  define  "excessive 
ipec-ilrtti'in  " 

This  bii;  would  give  massive  price-setting 
powers  to  one  man.  It  U  said  that  these 
powers  would  only  be  used  In  case  of  a 
n\-ionrtl  emergency  As  I  understand  It, 
we  have  already  established  procedures  for 
price  control.i  during  national  emergencies, 
and  those  procedures  clearly  do  not  delegate 
the  authority  to  declare  such  an  emergency 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcultupe.  I  aee  no 
legitimate  reaaon  to  change  now. 

Mr  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I 
*  ;u;d  like  to  include  a  letter  I  have  received 
.'--'irr.  the  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis Minn.,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  this  blU. 

A.Hi   Hta  DAtrtkLS  MlOLANOCO.. 

yfinneapolU.  Minn..  April  4, 19te. 

H  >r     An(  hek  NnACN, 
H')ui,'  of  Reprcnentative*. 
'•'■'ai'i'.rig-ton,  D  C 

Mr  DiAS  CoNcstasMAN:  It  U  requested 
.hat  thU  statement  b«  considered  In  con- 
nection with  hearings  on  H.R  11788  and  In- 
corporated m  the  record  of  the  hearings 
therefin  ^^ 

Arrher    Darnels    Midland    Co     with    head- 
quarters     n     Minneapolis.     Minn.,    operates 
«rain  elevators,  flour  mills,  soybean  process- 
ing plants   and  other  agricultural  enterprises 
t^.roughout     the     ^.^Ued    States.     As    grain 
storei-s  and  merchandisers  and  as  flour  mill- 
er? and   soybean  processors    we  make  ezten- 
si   e   .ise  of  the  hedging  arrangements  avail- 
able through  futures  trading  on  the  Chicago 
Board    of   Trade     the   Kansas  City  Board   of 
Trade    and  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange 
on  whi-h  wp  hold  .'i.embershlps      We  are  also 
members    .f  the  National  Grain  Trade  Coun- 
cil, the  Oram  and  Feed  Dealers  National  As- 
sociation    the    MK.ers    National    Federation 
and    the   National    Soybean   Processors  Asso- 
claUon      We  /support  and  endorse  the  state- 
ments being  .submitted  to  your  committee  by 
each   of   the  above-named  organlzaUons 

\^-  particularly  wish  to  stress  our  concern 
*.th  respect  to  tbr««  provuions  of  H.R.  11788. 


These  are:  The  proposed  definition  of  "m»- 
nipulatA."  the  proposed  grant  of  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  A^grlculture  to  prescribe  and 
enforce  minimum  margins,  and  the  propoaad 
grant  of  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctUture  to  prescribe  and  enforce  bylaws, 
rules,  regulations,  and  resolutions  relating  to 
margin  requirements  and  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  execution  of  purchases  and  sales  of 
any  commodity  In  Interstate  commerce  or  for 
future  delivery. 

We  believe  "manipulate"  should  be  defined 
but  the  proposed  definition  Is  too  broad  and 
If  enacted  In  its  present  form  would  put 
every  large  user  of  futtires  markets  In 
Jeopardy  We  believe  the  Congress  should 
Incorporate  In  the  definition  the  element  ol 
Intent  and  findings  of  various  courts  of  law 
dealing  with  this  subject. 

We  believe  that  margins  on  futures  trad- 
ing in  contract  markets  have  had.  and 
should  continue  to  have,  but  one  purpose; 
namely,  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the 
contracts  entered  Into.  For  this  purpose, 
the  governing  boards  of  the  several  com- 
modity contract  markets  have  performed 
reasonably  and  responsibly.  They  should 
continue  to  have  complete  responsibility  and 
Jurisdiction. 

We  do  not  believe  that  changing  minimum 
margins  Is  an  appropriate  or  an  effective  tool 
for  controlling  prices  for  commodities  or  pre- 
venting manlpulaUon  or  excessive  sp>ecula- 
tlon  In  a  conunodlty.  Furthermore,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  at  an  Incipient  stage  properly  foresee 
and  take  action  against  dangers  of  manipu- 
lation, sudden  or  unreasonable  fluctuations 
or  unwarranted  changes  in  the  price  of  any 
commodity  or  excessive  speculation  In  any 
commodity. 

We  strongly  urge  the  deletion  of  section 
13  of  H.R.  11788. 

We  likewise  urge  the  deletion  of  section 
16(b)  of  HJt.  11788  which  would  grant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  such  bylaws,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  resolutions  relating  to  margin  re- 
quirements and  the  form  and  manner  of  ex- 
ecution of  purchases  and  sales  of  any  com- 
modity In  Interstate  conunerce  or  for  future 
delivery.  Under  existing  law  the  Secretary 
can  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  rule  relating 
to  futures  trading  that  he  finds  objection- 
able. We  believe  the  rulemaking  jxjwers  of 
the  govern'. ng  bodies  and  memberships  of 
the  several  contract  markets  are  being  ex- 
ercised prudently,  and  that  they  shotild 
retain  their  present  Jurisdiction  and  resf>on- 
■ibUlty  In  the  promulgation  of  rules. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  HJi.  11788 
which  we  consider  unnecessary  or  undesir- 
able but  which  we  will  not  recount  here 
since  attention  Is  called  to  them  In  the  state- 
ments being  presented  by  the  above-named 
organizations. 

Sincerely, 

EawtN  A,  Ot-aoN. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Archer  Daniels 
Midland  Co. 

Statemkitt  ro«  th«  National  Sotbtait  Pboc- 
■■oaa  Association  on  HJl.  11378 
(By  L.  W    Andreas) 
Mr   Chairman,  I  am  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Soybean  Proces- 
sors Association,  which  represents  95  percent 
of    the    soybean    processors    In    the    United 
States,  and  also  president  of  the  Honeymead 
Products  Co..  division  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  a  regional  grain 
and  oilseed  processor  cooperative  headquar- 
tered in  Minnesota. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  this  bill  that  are 
salutary  and  that  will  work  for  better  func- 
tioning of  the  various  commodity  exchanges. 
Among  these  are  the  elements  of  reports, 
floor  broker  activities,  consolidation  of  con- 
trolled accounts,  bank  depositories,  and  fi- 
nancial standards  of  clearing  members. 
However,  there  are  some  aspects  that  we  feel 


Will  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the  mar- 
keting system. 

We,  aa  proceaaon,  buy  soybeans  at  a  fixed 
price  from  the  farmers.  Since  we  cannot 
sell  every  day  the  same  equivalent  volume 
of  soybean  oil  and  meal  as  we  buy  soybeans, 
we  sell  (hedge)  soybeans  In  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  for  future  delivery.  This 
then,  eliminates  the  risk  of  market  change 
between  that  day  and  the  day  we  can  sell 
our  products.  When  we  sell  our  products 
we  buy  back  our  futures  sales  in  Chicago. 
Thereby,  we  can  determine  our  soybean  cost 
at  the  same  time  that  we  determine  our  prod- 
uct recovery  price.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  combinations  to  this  hedging  process! 
but  all  of  them  are  executed  In  order  to 
protect  ourselves  from  market  risks.  Hedg- 
ing Is  simply  a  method  of  buying  Insurance 
against  market  risks. 

The  soybean  processing  Industry  is  heavily 
dependent  on  this  hedging  operation.  With- 
out liquid  and  free  trading  markets  in  the 
commodity  exchanges  our  operations  would 
take  on  a  wholly  new  concept. 

One  more  point  needs  making  about  the 
liquidity  of  the  markeu  for  hedgers.  With- 
out the  speculator  we  would  have  no  hedging 
market.  If  the  speculator  Is  not  there  to 
take  the  heavy  surge  trades  of  the  market, 
It  la  the  farmer  who  suffers.  Someone  must 
absorb  the  market  risks.  If  the  speculator 
does  not.  the  processor  must  reduce  his  price 
for  soybeans  to  the  point  where  he  can  ab- 
sorb the  price  valleys  of  the  market.  Tliere- 
fore.  for  the  sake  of  the  farmer,  the  specula- 
tor must  be  courted,  and  the  operations  of 
the  commodity  exchanges  must  be  so  con- 
ducted. 

Liquid  hedging  facilities  (that  is.  markets 
with  a  large  volume  of  speculative  and  hedge 
trading)  have  served  to  greatly  narrow  the 
spread  between  the  farm  price  of  soybeans 
and  the  consumer  price  of  our  products. 
Without  the  hedging  medlimi,  we  would  be 
forced  to  widen  that  spread  In  order  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  sharp  market  fluctua- 
tions. 

There  are  three  principal  proposals  In  the 
C.E.A.  bin.  HJl.  11278,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced will  seriously  hamper  the  liquidity 
and  function  of  the  hedging  facilities: 

1.  The  definition  of  "Manipulation"  as 
presented  in  the  bill  fits  every  trade.  There 
Is  never  a  time  when  a  trade  does  not  move 
the  price  to  a  level  different  than  that  which 
would  otherwise  prevail. 

Therefore,  we  would  have  to  seriously  con- 
sider whether  we  dare  trade  In  any  com- 
modity exchange.  Current  verbal  Indica- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Its 
"intent"  on  enforcement  Is  hardly  consolida- 
tion. Administrations  and  administrators 
change.  This  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture the  authority  to  place  criminal 
charges  against  any  trader  at  any  time  for 
any  trade. 

2.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  margin  requlremenU  for 
many  reasons.  Including  his  determination 
of  "Unwarranted  changes  In  the  price  of  any 
commodity."  This  U,  In  our  opinion,  an  Im- 
proper use  of  margin  requirements  and  has 
the  effect  of  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture power  to  try  to  decree  prices.  It  means 
that  we  as  hedgers  must.  In  advance  of  a 
hedge.  Judge  what  the  risk  is  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  by  arbitrary  action,  con- 
verting a  hedge  Into  a  speculation.  This  i» 
a  risk  that  the  Industry  cannot  afford  to 
take. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  Individual,  even 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue,  has  aU  the  facts 
to  determine  In  advance,  whether  a  price 
change  Is  "unwarranted." 

3.  The  replacement  of  the  Commission 
(Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  Attorney  General )  with  only  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  eliminates  one  of 
the  cardinal  feattires  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment.   Checks  and  balances  on  Judgments  of 
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Ttdf^  ■<  ioyees,  whether  alected  or  ap- 
pointed, Is  a  basic  part  of  our  system.  The 
Industry  cannot  rely  on  a  hedge  that  may  be 
subject  to  the  Judgments  of  one  man. 

In  general,  we  are  In  favor  of  legislation 
that  preserves  and  advances  fair,  efficient, 
and  liquid  marketing  through  the  commodity 
exchanges.  We  are  opposed  to  legislation 
that  inhibits  fair,  efficient  and  liquid  mar- 
keting through  the  commodity  exchangee. 
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COMMERCE  SECRETARY  SCHED- 
ULES OVERDUE  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS ON  HIDES  EXPORT  CON- 
TROLS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ctmiis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  responded  to  the  Con- 
gress request  that  the  need  for  controls 
on  exports  of  hides  and  certain  skins  be 
examined  In  public  hearings.  Export 
controls  on  hides  and  skins  were  Im- 
posed under  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  on  April  18. 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  need  for  such  hearings  is  mani- 
fest. In  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Peed  Grains  I  said  that 
even  the  procedures  provided  by  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act's  section  4  (&>  and  (b) 
for  consultation  both  with  the  affected 
Industries  and  with  other  Government 
agencies  had  been  ignored  when  the  con- 
trols were  imposed. 

The  public  hearings  scheduled  for 
April  18  should  have  been  held  before 
the  imposition  of  the  export  controls  on 
March  7.  I  would  hope  that  In  the  fu- 
ture the  procedures  provided  in  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  will  be  observed  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Ex- 
port Control.  But  I  would  also  hope, 
and  recommend,  that  new  procedures  to 
safeguard  the  public  against  Ill-con- 
sidered use  of  the  law  be  contemplated 
by  my  colleagues. 

First.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Export 
Control  Act's  exemption  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  be  removed, 
so  that  the  procedural  safeguards  in  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  would 
apply  to  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  be  amended  to  provide 
for  more  thorough  consultative  proce- 
dures, perhaps  through  advisory  com- 
mittees established  to  consult  with  busi- 
ness and  the  public,  and  with  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  when  export  controls 
are  under  consideration. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  problems  posed  by  the  hasty  im- 
position of  export  controls  on  hides  and 
by  the  similar  imposition  of  controls  on 
copper  and  on  U.S.  exports  to  Southern 
Rhodesia,  will  follow  the  coming  hear- 
ings with  Interest. 


THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD  BE  ABOVE 
BOARD  ON  THE  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST BASIN  ACCOUNT  ISSUE 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  af- 
ter the  House  of  Representatives  retiuns 
from  the  Easter  recess  we  will  be  asked 
to  consider  and  approve  what  originally 
was  a  relatively  simple  bill  to  authorize 
construction  of  the  thiid  powerplant  at 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  In  the  State  of 
Washington.  But  let  me  assuie  my 
friends  in  this  body  that  the  bill,  H.R. 
7406,  if  amendments  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  are  approved, 
will  not  be  simple  any  longer. 

Three  somewhat  innocent  looking  and 
ambiguously  worded  amendments  will  be 
offered  by  the  committee  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  clarifying  some  of  the  con- 
fusion which  presently  exists  in  the  ac- 
counting procedures  for  power  projects 
In  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
area.  The  full  implications  and  ramifi- 
cations of  these  amendments  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  until  one  reads  care- 
fully the  committee  report — House  Re- 
port 1409 — on  the  bill  with  Its  equally 
ambiguous  explanation  of  what  the 
amendments  are  intended  to  accomplish. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
what  their  so-called  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress are  trying  to  do  for  them — or  may- 
be I  should  say,  trying  to  do  to  them. 
For  example,  the  Spokesman-Review  of 
Spokane.  Wash.,  carried  an  editorial  on 
March  20,  1966,  warning  that  the  "Foley 
power  bill  needs  close  check.''  So  that 
each  of  my  friends  in  this  body  may  have 
an  opjxtrtunity  to  read  the  words  of  wis- 
dom of  the  Spokesman-Review,  I  am  In- 
serting the  editorial  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

FoLET  PowEB  Bill  Needs  Close  Check 

A  strange  thing  happened  In  the  National 
Capital  last  week. 

Washington's  Fifth  District  Congressman 
Thomas  S.  Polet,  walked  Into  an  executive 
session  of  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  He  carried 
with  him  a  simply  worded  bill  that  would 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  third  power- 
house at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

The  bill  had  previously  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year — with  wide  Northwest 
support  and  no  major  objection — and  was 
finally  receiving  Initial  hearing  and  consid- 
eration by  the  appropriate  House  committee. 

When  the  session  was  over,  Mr.  Polet  and 
other  membe^  of  the  committee  found 
themselves  cjCrrying  back  to  the  office  a 
heavy  package  of   proposed   legislation. 

In  the  package  was  the  Foley  powerhouse 
bill.  But  attached  to  It  were  hitherto  unex- 
plored and  unexplained  provisions  which 
would  establish  a  "basin  account"  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  would  create  a  whole 
new  set  of  Federal  ground  rules  affecting  the 
financing  and  payout  of  all  Federal  dam 
projects  throughout  the  entire  region. 

The  basin-account  concept  has  had  spo- 
radic attention  in  this  area  for  several  years 
and  it  Involves  chiefly  the  subsidization  of 


new  irrigation  projects  from  the  sale  of  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  power. 

In  simple  form  that  concept  Is  now  used 
under  existing  law  in  the  development  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  irrigation  project.  But 
that  arrangement  is  unique  in  this  area. 

Any  extension  of  that  principle  to  other 
Federal  dams  and  for  other  uses  of  the 
money  should  have  thorough  exploration 
and  public  understanding  before  being  au- 
thorized— preferably  by  separate  legislation 
In  Congress. 

The  House  subcommittee  has  acted  swiftly 
and  quite  unfairly  In  adopting  specific  legis- 
lative requirements  for  a  basin  account — In 
a  secret  session  which  was  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  bill  to  authorize  a  third 
powerhouse  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Mr.  PoLET's  power  bill,  which  originally 
was  sponsored  by  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
and  cleared  through  the  Senate,  will  now 
require  the  closest  kind  of  checking  and 
appraisal. 

The  public  should  know  far  more  about 
this  proposed  basin  account  and  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  irrigation  development, 
power  rates  and  the  general  fiscal  integrity 
of  far-reaching  Federal  programs,  both  cur- 
rent and  proposed,  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

It  Is  understood  here  that  the  bill  was 
amended  at  the  direction  of  Representative 
Watne  Aspinall  of  Colorado,  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  who  is  known 
to  have  a  prime  Interest  In  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  proposed  third 
powerhouse  for  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  still 
undisclosed  terms  for  a  Pacific  Northwest 
"basin  account"  and  the  still  unauthorized 
plans  for  study  and  possible  diversion  of  Co- 
lumbia waters  to  the  Pacific  Southwest  are 
now  more  Intertwined  and  Involved  than 
ever  before. 

Representative  Foley  and  other  members 
of  the  Northwest  delegation  In  Congress  have 
a  big  Job  ahead  In  untangling  the  complexi- 
ties of  these  proposals  and  in  securing  effec- 
tive protection  for  Northwest  Interests  which 
have  a  big  economic  stake  in  the  orderly 
development  of  our  water  and  land  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  of  clarify- 
ing the  amortization  requirement  on 
Federal  E>ower  projects  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  of  creating  a  basin  account 
in  that  area,  of  uniformly  applying  in- 
terests, and  other  matters  of  national 
policy  are  far  too  important  to  slip  in  the 
cellar  door  of  othen^ise  acceptable  legis- 
lation. These  Issues  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  in  an  honest  and 
above  board  manner  with  full  hearing 
being  given  to  all  points  of  \'iew. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
appropriate  time  during  House  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  7406  I  will  urge  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee  amendments  sug- 
gesting instead  that  the  original  bill  be 
approved,  granting  authorization  for 
constructing  the  third  powerplant  at 
Grand  Coulee,  but  referring  the  basic 
rxjllcy  issue  contained  In  the  suggested 
ctmimlttee  amendments  back  to  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for 
further  study.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
join  me  in  this  effort. 


A  UNIFORM  NA-nONAL  POLICY  ON 
FEDERAL  ELECTRIC  POWER  PROJ- 
ECT REPAYMENT  CAN  AND  MUST 
BE  ESTABLISHED 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] 
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may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
i::  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYtXDR  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
prp.sent  time  the  requirement  that  the 
coj-t  of  constrjcting  Federal  electric 
power  projecLs  be  rep>aid  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Is  in  stiambles 
This  condition  has  resulted  in  confusion, 
inequity  discnmtnation  and  wholesale 
losses  for  most  of  the  Pfderal  power 
projects.  This  situation  does  not  have  to 
continue  It  can  be  corrected,  and,  in 
Eiil  fairness  to  the  Federal  Government 
aiwj  to  the  taxpayers  who  mLi.st  foot  the 
bill  for  !ieces.=^ry  Goverr.mer.t  projjrams 
and  national  defense  in  times  of  rising 
costs    it  must  be  corrected 

Last  fall  I  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
10724 — which  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward correcting  this  serious  national 
problem  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  requested  agency  and  depart- 
ment comment  on  the  bill  preparatory 
to  iLs  full  consideration  I  realize  fully 
that  the  2d  session  of  the  89tn  Congress 
Is  well  underway,  but  because  of  the 
vitally  important  nature  of  the  problem 
which  would  be  solved  by  enactment  of 
H.R  10724.  it  is  my  hope  that  hearings 
will  be  held  m  the  not  too  distant  future. 

To  assist  ail  Memoers  of  Congress  In 
stetting  a  better  appreciation  of  this 
problem  I  have  prepared  a  b-r.ff  analysis 
of  the  bi!i,  its  need,  and  ihp  background 
of  the  Issue,  I  respectfully  recommend 
Its  reading  to  each  of  my  colleagues. 
PTor&AL  Elktsic  Powcm  PaoJEtT  Rrp^YMs-NT 
Act  or   1966      H  R     10724  : 

HR  10724  IS  »  h'.i:  wn:  h  would  wtabllsh 
a  uniform  Federal  ]>>.:■•  for  repayment  of 
costs  of  Federal  elecir..;  :-,;■=■•.=  ir.d  •  •  • 
provide  the  Secretary  of  '.""  l:  ■<"•  r  witli  »u- 
'horlty  to  carry  out   this   ik    .  rne  bill   Is 

pr««ent)y  pendtr.i;  befori*  ihr  C  inmltte*  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .\ffair< 

H.R.  10734.  If  enacted  wo  ..d  establlah  the 
uaiform  poilcy  tjf  the  Uni-^d  sv-iles  requiring 
all  Pederai  electric  power  projects  to  b«  »elf- 
liquldatlng  througn  .amortization  with  in- 
terest of  the  total  ("oat  'herr^f  whir.  50  vears 
after  the  project  is  f.rst  ss*^  r  r  p' wer  pro- 
duction The  ainoiin'  u.  •><>  repaid  with 
interest  would  Include  i..  :;  i.s-..'", -non  cosU 
ailocaied  to  electric  powpr  p. us  irner«at 
during  construction  Thf-  .nt^r^s'.  .-ate  to  be 
used  for  computi.ij;  uiieres:  li.-:r.ij  •lastruc- 
tlon  and  on  the  u.npaid  d.i.i:..  ;  -.he  Fed- 
eral coeu  would  b*-  elf  *er".-,ir,ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea»i]-v  tt,  'h*  n.<utis  of  computed 
avera^je  yields  >f  n  *_^%ir,dinif  marketjible 
public  debt  obilg.-itfor..<  .'  th'-  '."nited  States 
having  a  redemption  c;  -.te  -;  .s  years  or  more 
from   tl>e  date  of  i«.sue 

H  R  10724  place.s  respoiuiblUty  for  admin- 
Lstering  the  a-t  up<-,n  the  Secretary  of  the 
iTiten.nr 

NKZD     rO«     LICISLATIOW 

There  Is  no  uniform  requirement  In  Fed- 
er!»l  law  it  the  pre.ierit  tl.-ne  that  costs  allo- 
-ated  to  Pederai  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment be  repaid  in  any  specific  number  of 
vears  with  the  result  that  there  is  confusion 
and  inequity  in  the  appUcktlon  of  r-pavment 
Ttterla. 

Section  2  of  H  R  10724  points  out  this  fact 
t).-  .stating  In  part  Existing  laws  contain  a 
v»rletT  of  formulas  and  requlrementi  for  re- 
payment of  the  Federal  costs  of  electric 
power    racilltleB      Some    contain    no    spe^'iQc 


proTlslooB.  Electric  [>ower  from  existing 
Federal  projects  is  being  sold  at  rates  wblcb 
do  not  cover  its  costs  to  the  Oovernment." 
While  provisions  for  repayment  in  a  given 
number  of  years  have  been  written  Into  the 
authorizing  statutes  of  several  different 
power  projects  or  systems,  no  law  applies 
uniformly  to  all  such  projects. 

DDICVSStON     or     PSOBI,fJ< 

There  are  two  significant  salable  products 
of  ftderal  water  resource  developments — 
water  and  electric  power.  The  theoretical 
requirements  for  repayment  of  the  Federal 
costs  In  water  are  clearly  set  forth  In  basic 
law.  The  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
provides  that  coats  allocated  to  Irrigation 
shall  be  returned  to  tb«  FadenU  Government 
within  40  years  plus  a  10-yeer  development 
period  Actually,  however,  a  large  portion  of 
the  reclainatlon  projects  cannot  meet  these 
repayment  requirements.  Such  projects  are 
authorized  specifically  by  separate  statutes 
which  set  forth  definite  but  more  liberal 
repayment  requirements.  The  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1968  provides  the  btu^lc  standard  for 
repayment  of  costs  of  Federal  projects  allo- 
cated to  municipal  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
plies That  act  requires  the  entire  amount  of 
construcUon  costs  allocated  to  water  supply. 
Including  Interest  during  construction,  shall 
t>e  repaid  within  the  life  of  the  project  but 
in  no  event  shall  this  exceed  50  years. 

But  as  far  as  hydroelectric  power  Is  con- 
cerned, there  are  several  unresolved  prob- 
lems: 

1.  There  are  diverse  legal  provisions  cover- 
ing the  rates  to  be  charged  for  power  from 
Federal  projects.  These  fall  to  provide  the 
period  of  amortlaatlon  for  such  facilities  and 
they  do  not  fix  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
charged  on  the  unamortized  balance. 

2.  Provisions  for  the  review  of  power  rates 
are  nonexistent  or  Inadequate. 

3.  .^fter  power  Investment  In  some  projects 
has  been  repaid,  power  revenues  are  being 
used  without  specific  authority  to  amortize 
power  faciUUes  in  other  projects. 

4.  In  numerous  Instances,  power  rates  are 
Inadequate  to  amortize  power  Investment 
even  according  to  announced  standards. 

Inadequmte  ttandurds 

Almost  all  existing  laws  relative  to  Federal 
power  projects  do  not  contain  specific  re- 
quirements that  the  power  invertnaent  miut 
be  repaid  In  a  definite  p«rlod  with  Interest 
at  a  determinable  rate.  In  some  instance*. 
they  do  not  provide  that  the  rates  must  be 
adequate  to  amortize  the  power  investment 
with  Interest.  In  others,  amortization  is  re- 
quired but  the  period  is  not  specified,  and 
there  Is  not  always  a  clear  statutory  mandate 
that  interest  be  paid  on  the  unamortized 
balance.  There  are  two  major  exceptions  to 
this  general  statement,  however. 

In  the  case  of  Hoover  Dam,  the  statutory 
requirements  are  clearly  laid  down  In  the 
authorizing  legislation,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Act  of  1928,  amended  The  4igtslatlon  pro- 
vides. In  effect,  that  before  any  appropriation 
could  be  made  for  the  construction  of 
Hoover  Dam.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interl(»' 
shall  have  made  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
power  to  be  produced  at  rates  stifBcient  to 
cover  aU  costs  of  producing  power  and  the 
MDorthBation  of  the  power  Investment  In  60 
years  with  interest  at  3  percent. 

Tbit  basic  legislation  Is  specific  also  for  the 
Colorado  River  storage  projctct  authorized  In 
1966  This  has  the  Indirect  effect  of  provid- 
ing that  power  prodttced  at  this  project 
should  be  sold  at  rates  sulBclent  to  provide 
for  the  amorttsatlon  of  the  po>wer  facilities  In 
50  years  with  mterest  Concerning  the  rate 
ot  interest  tr  tw  e.irned  on  the  unamortlsed 
balance,  'i.e  .  iw  .t'.if  •;  ir.at  it  Is  to  be  baaed 
on  the  a'.<-i»?  ',itt»  '  r.'Teat  on  all  Interest* 
t>ear'  .«  •■  irK^-'.i'jie  puoiic  debt  obligations 
of  ;  »■  -  ■>■!:  r.,ies  having  a  maturity  of  18 
yearns  < -r  ui-.^rr 


The  statutory  requirements  applicable  to 
these  two  projects  are  exceptional,  and  the 
following  reveals  that  the  law  applicable  to 
most  other  projects  is  not  nearly  as  precJae, 

Very  different  statutory  requirements  ex- 
ist for  the  rates  for  power  generated  at  proj- 
ects constructed  under  reclamation  law. 
Congress,  in  secUon  9(c)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939.  provided: 

"Any  sale  of  electric  power  or  lease  of 
power  privileges,  made  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  any  project 
or  division  of  a  project,  shall  be  for  such 
periods,  not  to  exceed  forty  years,  and  at  such 
rates  as  in  his  judgment  will  produce  power 
revenues  st  least  sufficient  to  cover  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  cost,  interest  on  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  construction  Investment  at  not 
less  than  3  per  centum  per  annum,  and  such 
other  fixed  charges  as  the  Secretary  deems 
proper." 

Several  things  should  be  noted  "bout  this 
language.  The  40  years  mentioned  relates 
to  the  maximum  duration  of  any  power 
sales  contract  and  not  to  amortization 
The  Interest  at  not  less  than  3  percent  on 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  construc- 
tion Investment  would  go  on  and  on  with- 
out limit  as  there  is  nothing  In  the  law  pro- 
viding tliat  it  would  l>e  applicable  only  to 
the  unamortized  inveetmenta.  The  lan- 
guage does  state  that  power  revenues  shall 
be  "at  least  sufficient  to  cover"  a  share 
o*  the  annual  operating  and  maintenance 
cosU  and  interest,  and  the  Implication  from 
this  Is  that  such  revenues  might  be  larger 
than  would  be  required  merely  to  cover  such 
minimum  costs.  Thus,  for  power  facili- 
ties buUt  under  reclamation  law,  there  is 
no  statutory  requlrenoent  for  their  amor- 
tization. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  Its  pub- 
lication. "Power  Systema.  Average  Rate  and 
Repayment  Studies,  19«4"  (pp,  ll-Ul),  how- 
ever, states  that  the  rates  for  firm  commer- 
cial energy  are  determined  "as  that  neces- 
sary to  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  repay 
all  costs  to  be  borne  by  power."  These  costs, 
according  to  this  study.  Include  amortiza- 
tion in  not  more  than  00  years  with  Inter- 
est at  3  percent  on  the  unamortlaed  balance. 

The  Bonneville  Project  Act  of  1937.  estab- 
lishing the  Bonneville  Power  AdnUnlstratlon 
to  market  pwwer  from  the  Bonneville  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River,  was  not  explicit  as 
to  amortization  and  Interest  on  power  facili- 
ties. This  provided  that  rate  schedules  for 
the  sale  of  power  should  be  drawn  by  the 
Administrator  "having  regard  to  the  recov- 
ery *  *  •  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  trazu- 
mlttlng  such  electric  energy,  including  the 
amortization  of  the  capital  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years."  Such  rate  schedules  shall 
"become  effective  upon  confirmation  and  ap- 
proval tbereof  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission." 

This  law  does  not  prescribe  the  maximum 
period  of  amortization  for  the  power  facili- 
ties nor  does  it  require  that  interest  be 
charged  on  the  unamortized  balance.  In 
practice,  rates  have  been  drawn  supposedly 
to  provide  for  the  amortization  of  power  fa- 
cilities In  not  more  than  60  years.  Al- 
though the  statute  does  not  expressly  require 
that  the  rates  be  sufficiently  high  to  cover 
interest  on  the  unamortlaed  investment,  such 
interest  charges  have  been  considered  as  a 
cost  In  setting  power  rates.  For  many  years. 
Interest  was  computed  at  2.6  percent.  On 
some  of  the  more  recent  facilities,  a  dif- 
ferent rate  has  been  used.  For  new  works, 
the  rate  is  based  on  the  average  rate  of  In- 
terest of  Interest -bearing  marketable  Gov- 
ernment obligations  with  a  maturity  of  19  or 
more  years. 

The  Congress,  In  section  5  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944,  made  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  marketing  agent  for  practi- 
cally all  multlple-purpoee  power  project*  of 
the   Corps   of    Engineers      Uke    the   Bonne- 
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vllle  Act  of  1937,  this  provides  that  rate 
schedules  for  power  from  such  projects 
should  be  drawn  by  the  Secretary  havmg  re- 
gard to  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  transmitting  the  power,  includ- 
ing the  amortization  of  the  power  invest- 
ment over  a  reasonable  period  of  years. 

Such  schedules  are  to  become  operative  and 
effective  upon  approval  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Here  again,  although  the  law 
Is  not  specific,  rates  are  set  supposedly  to 
recover  the  power  investment  In  not  more 
than  50  years  with  interest  at  2.5  percent. 

Lack  of  adequate  review 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  power  rates 
for  reclamation  projects  are  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  without  any  outside 
review  by  an  agency  such  aa  the  Pederai 
Power  Commission.  Where  the  law  (as  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944), 
provides  that  only  after  approval  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  are  such  rates  to  be- 
come operative  and  effective,  numerous  prob- 
lems are  raised  but  not  resolved  by  the 
statute. 

First,  It  does  not  provide  a  method  to  com- 
pel the  Secretary  to  file  the  rates  for  a  project 
in  the  first  Instance  should  he  not  wish  to  do 
so.  For  example,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  always  refused  to  file  the  rates  for 
the  Missouri  Basin  project. 

Second,  should  the  Commission  disapprove 
of  a  rate  there  is  no  way  to  compel  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  a  new  rate  schedule  that 
might  prove  to  be  more  satisfactory.  For 
example.  In  1958  the  Commission  disapproved 
of  the  rates  set  for  projects  on  the  Cumber- 
land River.  The  Commission  opposed  his  use 
of  the  incremental  method  of  allocating  joint 
costs  and  opposed  his  use  of  2  percent  as  the 
rate  of  Interest  (19  P.P.C.  774).  Although 
the  Comptroller  General  complained  to  Con- 
gress about  the  Secretary's  failure  to  file  a 
new  rate,  he  did  not  do  so  until  December 
1963.  The  Commission  approved  this  new 
schedule,  although  it  met  only  partly  the 
Commission's  objections  raised  in  1958  (32 
FP.C.  1623). 

Tliird,  except  in  a  few  Instances,  the  law 
Imposing  on  the  PPC  the  responsibility  for 
approving  rates  does  not  specify  who  Is  to 
determine  what  portion  of  tbe  joint  costs 
should  be  allocated  to  power.  Such  alloca- 
tion might  possibly  be  made  by  the  con- 
structing agency  (the  corps) ,  the  power  mar- 
keting agency  (Interior),  or  by  the  Commis- 
sion. On  several  occasions,  the  PPC  and  the 
Commission  have  differed  as  to  how  such 
costs  were  to  be  allocated. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  has  taken  a  re- 
stricted view  of  Its  role  in  reviewing  rate 
schedules  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Thus,  the  PPC  In  approving 
»  rate  Increase  for  the  BPA  In  December  1965, 
•aid  that  "Congress  obviously  did  not  mean 
that  we  were  to  supplant  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibility for  Initiating  appropriate  rates, 
nor  were  we  to  make  a  de  novo  determina- 
tion. The  statutory  standard  leaves  the  Sec- 
retary a  measure  of  discretion. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  need  not  nec- 
MMrlly  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
Secretary.  Our  role  Is  to  review  the  Secre- 
tary's proposal  and  confirm  and  approve  it  If 
we  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  our  independent 
Judgment,  that  It  comports  with  the  dual 
statutory  standard  of  providing  consumers 
with  the  benefits  of  power  at  tbe  lowest  pos- 
sible price  consistent  with  good  business 
practices  as  well  as  protecting  the  Interesu 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  amorUzlng  Ite  In- 
vestment In  the  projects  within  a  reasonable 
period." 

Rollings  amortization 

Although  In  setting  power  rates  It  is  as- 
sumed generally  that  power  facilities  will  be 
amorUzed  In  not  more  than  60  years,  this 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  facilities 
will  be  amortized  In  such  a  period  solely  from 
tbe  revenues  resulting  from  their  own  power 
production.    A  number  of  power  marketing 


agencies  follow  the  practice  of  using  reve- 
nues from  a  fully  amortized  installation  to 
amortize  more  costly  facilities,  even  though 
Congress  has  not  authorized  this  by  law. 

The  agencies  contend  that  all  facilities  are 
to  be  amortized  In  60  years,  but  In  effect. 
this  Is  accomplished  only  by  using  power 
revenues  from  some  projects  for  much  more 
than  60  years.  The  BPA  explains  In  Its  1963 
annual  report  how  this  works:  "Thus,  when 
Bonneville  Dam.  the  first  In  our  system,  is 
paid  out  in  1994,  its  revenues  beyond  that 
date  will  be  used  to  help  pay  out  the  newer 
dams  In  the  system. 

"Fifty  years  after  the  last  dam  on  the  sys- 
tem IB  completed.  It  will  be  paid  out  from  its 
own  revenues  and  those  of  the  older  dams 
which  were  paid  out  earlier.  In  this  manner, 
the  power  Investment  In  each  dam  still  will 
t>e  repaid  within  50  years  after  its  comple- 
tion." In  a  decision  rendered  on  December 
14,  1966,  the  PPC  approved  of  this  practice 
as  employed  by  the  BPA.  The  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  and  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  (33  FP.C.  217.  222; 
1965  and  32  F.P.C.  47:  19641  also  use  rolling 
amortization. 

Many  power  projects  have  been  charging  in- 
adequate rates 

The  power  rates  charged  for  power  pro- 
duced at  a  number  of  Pederai  projects  have 
not  been  sufficient  in  recent  years  to  meet 
all  of  the  costs  of  Its  production.  Including 
interest  and  amortization.  A  case  In  point  Is 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
which  markets  1,067,000  kilowatts  of  power 
generated  at  Corps  of  Engineers  dams  In  that 
area.  In  February  1966.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  found: 

"SWPA's  revenues  have  fallen  far  short  of 
meeting  repayment  requirements.  Prom  its 
Inception  through  fiscal  year  1964,  net  reve- 
nues have  failed  by  some  $34  million  of  pay- 
ing Interest  charges  on  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment In  generating  and  transmission  facili- 
ties. In  fiscal  year  1964  gross  revenues 
totaled  $17.7  million.  Operating  expenses 
totaled  •15.6  million,  so  only  (2.1  million  of 
net  revenues  were  available  to  pay  Interest 
charges  on  the  Investment  and  to  amortize 
Investment  costs.  Since  Interest  charges 
amounted  to  about  $6.8  million,  the  Invest- 
ment to  be  repaid  actually  increased  $4.7 
million  during  the  year.  The  operating  ex- 
penses of  (16.6  million  comprise  the  follow- 
ing: 91.9  million  for  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  costs  at  system  hydroelec- 
tric projects;  $6.8  million  for  power  pur- 
chased by  SWPA;  $5.2  million  for  transmis- 
sion and  service  charges  paid  to  Associated 
Electric  Cooperative  and  Western  Farmers 
Electric  Cooperative;  and  $1.7  million  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  SWPA's  trans- 
mission facilities  and  for  costs  of  adminis- 
tration" (33  P.P.C.  217.  222-323). 

Another  example  Is  the  Falcon  Dam  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  Rio  Orande. 
This  31,600-kllowatt  project  has  very  little 
dependable  power.  Since  it  was  completed 
In  1965  it  has  never  earned  tbe  $444,000  re- 
quired annually  to  cover  all  of  its  costs  In- 
cluding Interest  and  amortization  during  a 
period  of  50  years  because  no  one  would  buy 
the  power  at  rates  designed  to  yield  such 
revenue.  As  a  result.  In  1963,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  sought  approval  from  the  FPC 
for  a  period  of  6  years  of  a  rate  schedule 
that  could  yield  annually  only  $320,000  of 
revenue.  The  Commission,  in  approving  this 
proposal,  stated: 

"The  sale  of  this  amount  of  energy  under 
the  currently  proposed  rates  would  produce 
an  annual  revenue  of  $320.(KX).  Annual 
power  costs,  exclusive  of  amortization  charges 
are  estimated  to  average  about  $345,000.  Of 
this  estimated  annual  cost,  approximately 
$180,600  Is  attributable  to  Interest  on  the 
Investment.  It  would  therefore  appear  that, 
although  the  power  revenue  to  be  provided 
by  the  project  falls  short  of  its  total  costs, 
it  does  exceed  tbe  out-of-pocket  costs  and 


provides  for  a  substantial  portion  for  the 
Interest  on  the  Investment"  (PJ>.C.  467, 
469). 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
this  project  from  1955  through  1964  lost  a 
total  of  $1,702,000  after  the  payment  of  In- 
terest but  before  the  payment  of  any  amorti- 
zation. Although  gross  revenues  In  1964 
were  only  $141,019.  the  payout  schedule  an- 
Uclpates  revenues  of  $444,000  (which  would 
be  needed  to  cover  all  costs)  In  1968  as  soon 
as  the  present  contract  expires. 

The  Rio  Orande  project  has  24,300  kilo- 
watts of  installed  generating  capacity  In 
Elephant  Butte  Dam.  Since  this  power  in- 
stallation was  completed  in  1940  the  project 
has  lost  $1,391,606  after  the  payment  of  in- 
terest but  before  amortization.  Although 
every  year  alter  1950  the  project  failed  to 
earn  enough  to  cover  all  charges  Including 
Interest,  but  excluding  amortization,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  expects  that  In 
1970  It  will  begin  to  earn  some  amortiza- 
tion and  that  it  will  be  amortized  fully  in 
2012,  73  years  after  completion. 

The  giant  Missouri  Basin  project  with 
numerous  generating  units  and  a  total  In- 
stalled generating  capacity  of  2,942.700  kilo- 
watts has  been  losing  money  every  year  be- 
ginning with  1954.  During  the  period  from 
1954  through  1964,  it  lost  a  toUl  of  $57,649- 
187  after  the  payment  of  Interest,  but  l>efore 
making  provision  for  amortization. 

Although  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration (which  markets  power  for  numerous 
projects  In  the  Oslumbia  Basin)  has  lost 
money  every  year  beginning  with  1968,  not 
until  late  In  1965  did  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  propose  a  rate  increase. 

During  this  period,  BPA  lost  $36,994,000, 
according  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  the  Comptroller  General.  De- 
spite this,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
requested  and  obtained  FPC  approval  of  a 
rate  increase  of  only  3  percent  that  will  pro- 
duce but  $4  million  of  added  groae  revenues 
annually. 

CONCLtrSIOK 

The  Congress  has  made  progress  In  recent 
years  In  establishing  uniform  policies  ap- 
plicable to  several  facets  of  water  resource 
development  standards  such  as  irrigation, 
municipal  and  Industrial  water,  and  recrea- 
tion fEicllltles;  but  there  has  been  no  uni- 
formity written  Into  the  law  relative  to  re- 
payment of  power  costs.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  correct  this  problem,  and 
enactment  of  H.R.  10724  will  accomplish  this 
end, 

SZCnON-BT-SXCnON      ANALYSIS      OT     THB      B&X 

Section  I,  This  section  of  the  bill  Is  the 
enacting  clause  and  short  title — "Federal 
Electric  Power  Project  Act  of   1965.  • 

Section  2.  A  declaration  of  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  tbe  legislation  are  Included  In  this 
section.  It  states  that  It  Is  the  declared 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  Federal  elec- 
tric power  projects  should  be  self-Uquldat- 
Ing  through  amortization  with  interest  In 
not  to  exceed  60  years  from  when  the  project 
Is  first  used  for  power  production.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation  are  to  establish:  (1) 
power  rates  set  to  produce  sufficient  revenues 
to  at  least  repay  the  capital  cost  of  power 
facilities  as  well  as  maintenance,  operation, 
and  replacement  costs;  (2)  standards  to  In- 
sure annual  payments  sufficient  to  liquidate, 
with  Interest,  the  power  costs;  (3)  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
the  stated  policy;  and  (4)  "a  schedule  for 
complete  effectuation  of  this  policy." 

Section  3.  The  requirements  for  repayment 
of  Federal  costs  In  not  over  60  years  are 
spelled  out  In  section  3.  The  rate  of  Interest 
applicable  to  Federal  power  projects  are  to 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  basis  of  the  computed  average  yield  on 
outstanding  public  debt  obligations  with  a 
maturity  of  16  years  or  more  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  in  which  construction 
of  the  "power  facilities"  was  initiated. 
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S^^oiioa  4    Tne  Socretary  of  tb«  Interior 

la  given  responstbUlty  for  hjkrtng  morketlni; 
astenciea  carry  out  thla  act  and  for  setting 
rat«  achedules  under  thu  act.  If  power  ui 
a  project  cannot  be  sold  ■!.  i  .—am  at  a  pnce 
tnar,  coofomxs  to  thla  ar-  tr.en  It  a  to  be 
sold  at  the  bighest  cnarKetaole  price  and  the 
Secretary  la  to  nrpcrt  to  the  Congress  on  tbe 
reasons  whr  in  ?TrppUon  to  tbe  policy  la 
necessary. 

Ser'.ioQ  5    Th^  section  proTldes  that  power 

r°.eiiues  may   not  be  earmarked  or  encum- 

.>«"r«l    after    the   SO-year    repayment    period 

■»•  thout  sp-Tiflc  authorization  by  the  Con- 

i?res.«v.  ■ 

t>e»:ti.  n  6  This  legislation  la  to  be  »p- 
pacable  to  ».;  Federal  power  projects  except 
ch()se  of  1  ■.  \  and  any  research  and  develop- 
ment project  ■  or  the  AJEC. 

Section  7  The  General  Accounting  OfHce 
IS  required  to  maintain  a  continuous  review 
of  the  repavmen-  status  of  all  federal  power 
projects  and  rep.^rt  annually  to  Congress  re- 
garJing  compliance  with  the  law. 

b^ction  8  AH  earlier  provisions  of  law  In 
rouflict  therewith"  shall  be  superseded. 

Section  9  This  Is  the  usual  separability 
provision 

Section  10  The  legislation  takee  effect 
■*-ncn  enacted. 


n.£D        C  HINA  3       AGGRESSIVENESS 
AIDED  BY  SALE  OF  STEEL  MILL 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  'onanlmous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  i  Mr  LtpscombI 
may  extend  his  remarks  £t  this  point 
In  the  REroRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecti<in  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York^ 

There  wa.^  :;o  f-b'ectlon. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
under  ordmar>-  circumstances,  selling  a 
Vital  mdustnal  facility  such  as  a  steel 
mill  to  an  arch  foe  of  freedom  such  u 
Red  China  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
The  serio'jsness  Is  compoimded  when 
American  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam  at 
u^e  hand^  of  Commonist  aggressors  who 
receive  heavy  supixjrt  from  the  Red  Chi- 
nese 

There  i.^^  Utt:?  douot  that  the  sale  of 
the  tl50  million  steel  manufacturing 
complex  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  Communist  Chi;.ese  t-conomic  base 
and  :l,s  military  potential  and  that  such 
a  tran-uicUon  i.s  not  i.".  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  State? 

According  to  the  report,  the  steel  com- 
plex would  be  .sold  t*)  Red  China  by  a 
European  coiisortji^n  headed  by  a  West 
German  finn  French,  Briti.sn.  Italian, 
and  Swls.-^  companies,  it.  is  reported,  will 
also  take  part  i:i  the  deal  The  facility 
would  add  3  million  tons  annually  to  Red 
China's  production  of  steel. 

It  is  generally  agrreed  that  one  of  the 
restraints  on  Ccxnmunist  China's  aggres- 
.=^ive  designs  !.->  tiieir  low  ranking  indus- 
tnal  capacity.  We  could  oniy  assume, 
therefore,  that  by  lncrea,<?irig  that  in- 
diistrial  capacity,  parucuiariy  m  such  a 
vital  area  a.s  steel.  China  •  ca.:;.ab!lity  to 
undertake  militar>-  vei;tur^  would  be  en- 
hanced Should  the  war  .n  Vietnam  con- 
tmue.  we  could  expect  tha;  Air.erican 
flighting  men  and  tiiose  of  our  allies  would 
be  facing  cold,  hard  .^teel  produced  by 
this  steel  complex  :n  the  form  of  bullets 
and  oiher  arraamer.ts. 


I  beUere  the  United  States  should  have 
registered  strenuous  objection  about  the 
sale  right  from  the  begirmlng  instead  of 
adopting  the  attitude  that  we  have  no 
control  over  the  situation  and  can  do 
nothing.  The  United  States  was  advised 
of  the  impending  sale  several  weeks  be- 
fore it  was  announced  but  the  State  Oe- 
Pftrtment,  It  Is  repoi-ted.  made  no  attempt 
to  diacourage  the  transaction. 

TTie  Secretary  of  State  has  since 
spoken  out  more  sharply  about  the  deal. 
However,  since  what  amounted  to  tacit 
approval  had  already  been  given  to  the 
proposed  sale,  I  iiope  this  was  not  pri- 
marily for  consumption  of  the  American 
public. 

And  important  as  a  steel  mill  Is.  this 
Involves  more  than  the  fact  that  a  2- 
million-ton-a-year  steelmaking  facility 
would  be  going  to  Peking. 

If  we  In  effect  give  tacit  approval  to 
this  proposed  sale,  certainly  these  na- 
tions and  others  will  take  this  as  a  cue 
that  we  are  relaxing  our  firm  position 
against  trade  with  the  Red  Chinese. 

This  Is  another  milestone  in  the  con- 
tinuing weakening  and  breaking  down 
of  the  system  of  free  world  controls  on 
sales  of  commodities  to  the  Communist 
bloc  in  general.  The  United  States  actu- 
ally has  done  little  to  keep  alive  and 
effective  the  free  world  machinery  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  vital  goods  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Yet  as  long  as  we  have 
cold  war  conditions.  It  Is  Important  that 
these  controls  remain  strong  and  firm. 
To  do  otherwise  amounts  really  to  arm- 
ing the  enemy.  This  has  never  made 
sense  in  the  past  and  it  makes  no  sense 
now. 

The  American  people  can  rightly  feel 
deep  concern  about  the  way  this  matter 
was  handled  and  what  it  portends  for 
the  future. 

All  of  this  emphasizes  anew  the  im- 
portance and  the  great  urgency  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  reestablish  the 
the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Control. 
We  must  be  able  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ous study  in  depth  of  all  activities  and 
developments  in  this  area.  I  introduced 
a  resolution  to  recreate  the  select  com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress 
and  respectfully  solicit  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
resolution. 


POVERTY   WAR   PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rxiol  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoio  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  REIU  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recently  concluded  hearings  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  the  poverty  war 
prosrram  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  have  revealed  an 
existing  need  for  greater  and  more  ef- 
fective coordination  of  the  various  Job 
training  programs  authorized  by  the  Eco- 
nomk:  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  with  the 
actual  placement  of  individuals  in  pro- 
ductive, lasting  Jobs. 


According  to  testimony  bef  c»-e  the  sub- 
committee,  nearly  350.000  Individuals 
have  been  placed  In  jobs  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  antUxiverty  program.  How- 
ever, of  this  number  only  85.000  are  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy — more 
than  250,000  individuals  occupy  jobs  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  do  more  than  ■ 
merely  provide  make -work  for  those  who 
participate  In  this  program.  The  time, 
effort,  and  money  expended  In  training 
these  men  and  women  will  not  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  the  act  unless  these  individ- 
uals can  make  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  our  society  and  participate  produc- 
tively In  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  which  will  mandate 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  coordinate  the  activities  and  programs 
administered  under  this  act  with  those 
of  the  VS.  Employment  Service. 

This  amendment  is  a  beglimlng.  If 
we  are  to  truly  break  the  vicious  cycle 
of  poverty,  we  must  have  maximum  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  programs  from 
the  time  the  Individual  is  Initially  inter- 
viewed through  the  various  stages  of 
training  and  retraining  to  final  place- 
ment in  a  lasting  job. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND 
INDEPENDENCE  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dekwutski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  American  Revolution  and 
Independence  Bicentennial  Commission. 
The  purpose  of  the  Commission  Is  to  de- 
velop a  nationwide  program  leading  to- 
ward the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Revolution  and  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1978. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  U-S.  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  should  very 
pnverly  have  worldwide  repercussions 
since  our  Nation  uniquely  symbolizes  In- 
dependence, self-determination.  Individ- 
ual liberty,  representative  government, 
and  the  attainment  ol  equal  and  Inalien- 
able rights. 

Whereas  we  are  striving  to  maintain 
our  liberties  and  free  enterprise  economic 
system,  many  nations  of  the  world  are 
drifting  toward  totalitarianism,  and  the 
Communist  go%emments  are  continuing 
to  deprive  their  subjects  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  on  which  our  Na- 
tion was  foiuided. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 
Mr   McVICKER     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   [Mr.  O^HakaJ  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RfcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  present  situation  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  the  recent  rupture  in  Its  relations 
«-ith  Britain,  and  the  basis  for  American 
support  of  the  British  response  Is  clearly 
articulated  and  ably  set  forth  by  O.  Men- 
nen  Williams  at  a  speech  before  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Council, 

Governor  Williams,  as  we  all  know. 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs  from  January  1961,  until 
his  recent  retirement.  He  was  Intimately 
concerned  with  the  developonents  In 
Rhodesia  and  with  the  shaping  of  UJS. 
policy  toward  that  country,  both  before 
Mid  after  the  Smith  regime's  unilateral 
declaration  of  Independence. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  share  my 
view  that  this  speech  of  Governor  Wll- 
Uains'  ts  as  forthright  an  exix>sltlon  as 
any  of  us  have  seen  of  the  Rhodeslan 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent of  Governor  Williams'  speech,  de- 
livered January  28.  1966,  before  the 
International  Reclamation  Council  at 
South  Bend.  Ind..  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcosd. 

ASDIESS  BT  THX  HONOkABLX  G.  MKMNEM  WIL- 
LIAMS. Assistant  SEcaxraxT  or  Btatx  roa 
AivicaN  ArraiKS,  Bktobx  thx  bmaifa- 
noNAL  Reu^tioms  Council 
The  present  Southern  Rhodeslan  crisis  Is 
an  important  last  chapter  In  the  historic 
process  of  British  decolonization.  This  has 
)Men  an  tMnorable  and  commendable  history 
which  has  won  reepect  and  friendship  from 
the  former  subject  populations,  not  only  for 
Britain  but  for  the  West.  The  American  who 
tiopes  to  gain  cheap  popularity  by  denlgrat- 
iDg  tbe  British — In  India  or  In  maay  parts  of 
Africa — quickly  finds  that,  once  Britain  has 
thed  the  embarrassmenta  of  eolonlallsm, 
former  subjects,  and  many  of  their  friends 
bold  the  Crown,  Britishers,  and  Kogllsh  tra- 
ditions In  genuine  esteem.  Thtu,  Britain,  as 
It  eotnes  toward  the  end  of  decolonization, 
bai  at  stake  both  a  proud  tradition  and  prac- 
tical assets  of  considerable  value  to  her  and 
to  the  Western  World. 

What  Is  Involved  In  Southern  Rhodesia  Is 
U>e  opposition  by  a  few  white  supremacists 
to  Britain's  elTorts  to  develop  orderly  and 
measured  transition  to  majority  rule  for  a 
country  of  220,000  whites  and  4  mUlion 
blacks. 

What  Is  further  involved  Is  the  poaltlon  of 
Britain  and  tbe  West  In  all  of  the  rest  of 
Africa  north  of  tbe  Zambezi  and  tbe  continu- 
ation of  tbe  Commonwealth  as  a  democratic 
force  In  tbe  world. 

Originally,  under  the  Welensky  umbrella 
of  the  now  defunct  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland  and  the  Whitehead  govern- 
ment of  Southern  Rhodesia  ( 1953-63 ) .  a  pro- 
tram  of  interracial  partnership  made  some 
progress  toward  racial  hairniony.  In  li»62. 
however,  reaction  set  In  with  the  election 
of  Prime  Minister  Winston  Field.  When  he 
failed  to  move  fast  enough  toward  white 
dominated  Independence,  however,  his  party 
the  rightwlng  Rhodeslan  front,  oixsted  him 
»nd  put  Ian  Smith  In  power  In  April  1»64. 
On  November  11,  1965,  Smith  led  Southern 
KhodesU  into  rebeUlon  against  the  British 
and  toward  the  establishment  of  a  white 
■upremacy  regime. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  supported  the 
British  Government  in  its  efTorti  to  depose 
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the  breakaway  regime  and  return  tbe  colony 
to  the  path  of  constitutional  progrees  toward 
eventual  majority  rule.  We  have  done  so  be- 
cause we  believe  tbe  British  sincerely  are 
seeking  the  only  Just  and  sensible  solution  to 
this  uniquely  dUficult  problem.  The  British 
want  to  set  in  motion  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
transition  toward  self-determination,  on  a 
tMtfis  acceptable  to  the  Southern  Rhodeslan 
people  as  a  whole.  0\ir  support  for  this  Brit- 
ish goal  remains  firm. 

The  British  policy  was  enunciated  clearly 
and  frequently  to  Mr.  Smith — and  to  the 
world — by  Prime  Minister  Wilson  before  the 
Smith  regime  broke  off  negotiations  with  the 
British  on  November  11  and  seized  power 
Ulegally.  That  policy  can  be  summed  up  In 
five  principles  which,  in  effect,  establish  the 
conditions  under  which  Britain  will  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  independence  for  Southern 
Rhodesia.    They  are: 

1.  There  must  be  unimpeded  progrees  to- 
ward majority  rule — This  does  not  require 
one  p'"'".  one  vote  tomorrow  but  it  does 
mean  Just  and  reasonable  progress  In  that 
direction. 

2.  There  must  be  firm  provisions  against 
any  retrogression  by  the  Southern  Rhodesia 
Government  on  constitutional  guarantees  for 
majority  rule. 

3.  There  must  be  immediate  constitution- 
al advance  for  black  Africans. 

4.  There  must  be  progreaa  in  reducing  ra- 
cial discrimination.  Including  repeal  of  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act  ( the  basis  for  both 
the  Inequitable  distribution  of  land,  as  weU 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Southern  Rhode- 
slan system  of  racial  segregation) . 

6.  And  there  must  be  satlsfactcwy  evidence 
that  Uie  majority  of  tbe  Southern  Rhode- 
slan population — not  merely  a  majority  of 
tbe  whites  or  a  majority  of  the  government- 
salaried  chiefs — accepts  tbe  1961  constitu- 
tion as  l>asls  for  Independence. 

Last  Tueeday,  January  25,  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  in  Parliament  added  a  sixth  princi- 
ple: "The  need  to  ensure  that,  regardless  of 
race,  there  is  no  oppression  of  majority  by 
minority  or  of  minority  by  majority." 

It  la  hard  to  see  at  thU  point  In  tbe  20th 
century  what  policy  could  be  more  just, 
more  practical  or  more  democratic  than  this. 

Let  me  also  mention  the  constitutional 
and  legal  considerations  in  the  British- 
Southern  Rhodeslan  relationship  at  this 
stage.  First  of  all,  no  nation  in  tbe  world 
has  recognized  the  Smith  regime,  and  It  re- 
mains a  British  colony.  Britain  reacted  to 
the  rebellion  by  having  the  Governor  dis- 
miss the  entire  Smith  cabinet  and  by  a  par- 
liamentary declaration  invalidating  any  act 
paased  by  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  parlia- 
ment after  November  10.  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  concerned,  Southern 
Rhodesia  remains  under  British  sovereignty. 
The  British  Parliament,  therefore,  Is  the  only 
body  which  may  now  legally  leglsUte  for 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Acting  for  Southern 
Rhodesia,  the  British  tiave  enacted  a  series 
of  Orders-ln-Council  banning  the  Import  of 
oil  into  Southern  Rhodesia,  banning  the  ex- 
port of  chrome  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  dis- 
missing tl»e  board  of  the  Southern  Rhode- 
slan R*8erve  Bank  and  creating  a  new  board 
in  London  under  which  control  d  Southern 
Rhodeslan  foreign  exchange  reserves  la 
placed.  Theae  Orders-ln -Council  at  this 
point  hare  the  fore*  and  effect  of  the  Uw 
of  the  land  for  all  those  affected  by  them. 

With  the  cooperation  of  almost  all  nations 
m  the  world,  these  controls  have  proved  to 
be  remarkably  eflfective. 

Forty  percent  of  the  country's  groae  na- 
tional product  is  dependent  upon  exports. 
such  as  tobacco,  dirome.  asbestos,  lithium, 
pig  Iron  and  other  minerals.  In  a  normal 
year.  Southern  Rhodesia  earns  36  percent 
(about  $87  mUllon)  of  Its  foreign  exchange 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  another  29 
percent  from  Zambia. 


Measures  taken  by  the  British  and  other 
major  trading  partners  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
have  cut  the  country's  foreign  ex6hange 
earning  capacity  by  about  60  percent  already. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  screws  will 
be  further  tightened. 

American  reaction  to  the  illegal  seizure  of 
power  by  the  Smith  regime  was  immediate 
and  positive.  In  the  weeks  that  have  elapsed 
since  November  11,  we  have  given  many  con- 
crete evidences  of  our  support  of  the  British 
program  of  economic,  political,  and  psycho- 
logical countermeasures.  We  are  encouraged 
by  and  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  wide- 
spread support  our  actions  have  received  in 
the  U.S.  press,  in  American  business  clrclea. 
and  from  the  general  public. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  Is 
enforcing  an  arms  embargo,  announced  in 
the  UN  Security  Council  last  November  12, 
against  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  regime. 
Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  we  have  put  anything  in  the  mu- 
nitions line  under  government  license  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  rebel  regime. 

Under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  we  have  prohibited  the  export  from 
the  United  SUtes  of  all  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  to  aid  the  British  oil  embargo. 
As  far  as  foreign  oil  operations  of  American 
companies  are  concerned,  they'are  voluntarily 
respecting  the  British  emlsargo.  although  ex- 
port control  regulations  do  not  apply.  Al- 
though we  are  not  a  major  supplier  of  petro- 
leum products  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  we  did 
supply  that  country  with  about  15  to  20 
percent  of  Its  heavy  lubricants  and  those  can 
now  be  cut  off.  Under  this  act,  we  also  are 
In  a  position  to  stay  in  step  with  the  British 
as  their  sanctions  against  exports  to  South- 
ern Rhodesia  become  tighter  and  tighter. 

Although  controls  over  U.S.  exports  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  are  provided  for  by  exist- 
ing legislation,  there  are  no  comijarable  con- 
trols over  Imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
The  President  has.  however,  employed  powers 
given  him  under  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1965  to  suspend  Southern  Rhodesia's  su- 
gar quotas  for  1965  and  1966.  In  fact,  the 
entire  Southern  Rhodeslan  sugar  quota  for 
1965  was  turned  back  at  sea  In  early  Decem- 
ber. But  for  the  most  part,  the  United  States 
has  had  to  rely  upon  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  American  industry  and  for  their  rec- 
ognition of  British  Orders-ln-Councli  that 
apply  to  their  operations  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia. Such  cooperation  has  been  forthcom- 
ing in  commendable  fashion  from  American 
importers  of  Southern  Rhodeslan  commodi- 
ties. 

We  have  managed  to  cut  our  Imports  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  almost  In  half  through 
the  elimination  of  sugar  imports  and  by  ob- 
taining the  voluntary  agreements  of  V3.  Im- 
porters of  lithium  and  asbestos  to  find  other 
sources  of  these  materials.  Last  week,  the 
British  Government  Issued  an  Order-ln- 
CouncU  banning  exports  of  chrome  from  their 
Southern  Rhodeslan  colony  If  such  exports 
are  cut  off.  It  would  be  another  blow  to  the 
Smith  regime's  remaining  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  This  would  go  a  long  way  In  tight- 
ening the  economic  nooee  around  the  South- 
em  Rhodeslan  regime. 

Let  me  express  here  our  regard  for  the 
oil  companies  who  were  partners  in  the  con- 
sortium that  operated  the  Southern  Rhode- 
slan oil  refinery  at  Untall.  Those  companies 
responded  cooperatively  to  the  British  Order- 
in-Coundl  banning  the  Import  of  oU  into 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Now.  hartng  mentioned  some  of  the  meae- 
xires  being  taken  against  the  rebel  regime  In 
Southern  Rhodesia,  let  me  turn  to  some  of 
their  effects. 

First  of  all,  the  oil  embargo  has  proved  to 
be  almost  completely  succesBful.  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  It  will  not  be  long  before 
Southern  Rhodeslans  should  have  pumped 
their  last  tank  dry   unless  they  succeed   in 
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their  efforts  to  find  alternate  sources  of  sup- 
ply. No  crude  oil  has  been  pumped  through 
the  pipeline  from  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Belra. 
Mozambique,  to  Southern  Rhodesia  since 
December  31,  and.  as  a  consequence,  the 
Untall  refinery  has  been  forced  to  shut  down. 
The  Smith  regime  obviously  miscalculated 
British  determination  to  end  the  rebellion. 
Smith's  planning  was  very  poor  In  this  re- 
gard— and.  Indeed,  In  many  other  regards. 

For  example,  he  counted  on  support  from 
other  nations,  but  such  support,  as  he  ad- 
mitted publicly  on  a  television  program  last 
Teetc.  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Seizing  power  when  It  did,  the  Smith  re- 
gime was  caught  with  only  3  to  3  months  of 
Its  normal  supply  of  petroleum  products 
.iislde  the  country  Smith  waited  a  critical 
6  weelu  after  the  rebellion  started  before 
initiating  gasoline  rationing,  and  he  has  since 
twice  reduced  the  very  small  amounts  of 
gasoline  people  in  the  country  are  being 
allotted 

The  British  series  of  fiscal  measures  has 
resulted  In  the  seizure  or  freeelng  of  all 
official  Southern  Rhodeslan  foreign  exchange 
reserves  abroad.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
rlrastic  cut  In  the  economy's  available  for- 
eign exchange. 

The  Rhodeelan  pound,  which  has  loat  ster- 
ling backing,  has  fallen  to  nearly  half  Its 
value  In  the  free  market. 

By  the  end  of  January,  nearly  all  major 
international  airlines  serving  Southern 
Rhodesia  will  discontinue  their  service  to 
.S.ilisbury 

Imports,  upon  which  the  high  standard 
or  aving  of  whit*  Southern  Rhodesians  was 
oased  have  been  reduced  to  at>out  one-third 
!>l  the  former  total  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced e\en  further.  Taxes  have  been  in- 
crcajsed  on  many  commodities. 

While  the  Smith  regime  allowed  the  gen- 
eral public  to  have  a  good  Christmas,  within 
^  days  after  Christmas  many  retail  dealers 
c>egan  laying  off  their  staffs  and  shortages 
Df  goods  were  noticeable  in  most  shops  with 
no  replenishments  In  sight.  > 

The  only  tire  manufacturer  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  has  laid  off  80  percent  of  Its  work 
force,  and  other  large  businesses  and  mining 
firms  are  similarly  laying  off  their  staffs. 

Unempioyment  in  the  white  community 
a..'eady  is  believed  to  be  reaching  10  percent 
and  -.ftere  ts  perhaps  an  even  higher  percent- 
age of  unemployment  among  the  black  Afri- 
can work  force  The  regime  Is  already  Ulk- 
Ing  of  a  public  works  program  to  give  work  to 
the  unemployed  of  both  races. 

There  are  some  indications  of  white  South- 
ern Rhodesians  looking  around  for  Job  op- 
poriunuies  in  other  countries.  The  black 
Africans  have  been  hit  proportionately  harder 
by  sanctions  than  whites,  but  their  scale  of 
living  already  was  low  and  they  can  get  sub- 
sistence living  In  their  home  villages.  On  the 
other  hand,  white  living  standards  are  going 
duwn  sharply  and  they  face  relatively  greater 
lurdshlp 

There  will  be  a  whole  series  of  corporate 
»nd  individual  bankruptcies  over  the  next 
:ew  months  unless  the  Smith  regime  steps  in 
,ind   meeu  notes  for  the  following  year. 

A.,  this  is  happening  at  a  time  of  the  worst 
dru.igin  Ui  southern  Africa  In  this  century. 
It  h.«  become  questionable  whether  South- 
ern Rnodesia  will  be  able  to  produce  enough 
corn  which  is  the  staple  African  diet,  to  feed 
lU  people  this  year  Cattle  are  reported  dy- 
ing by  the  thousands  per  week  The  to- 
bacco crop,  which  normally  accounu  for 
nearly  50  percent  of  Southern  Rhodeeia's  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  will  be  less  than  two- 
thirds  Its  normal  size  this  year  It  alao  is 
hard  to  see  how  any  of  It  can  be  marketed 
abroad,  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  moet 
other  major  importers  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
tobacco  hare  banned  lu  import  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency. 

Thouaanda   of   people   have   showed    their    ' 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  beleaguered 


Governor.  Sir  Humphrey  Gibbe,  by  signing 
his  visitors'  book. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  Judiciary 
has  all  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

The  various  church  groups  have  courage- 
ously stood  up  and  announced  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  rei>el  regime.  A  pastoral  letter 
was  signed  by  all  six  Catholic  bishops  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Mashonaland  was  the  first  churchman  to 
take  a  public  position  against  the  regime 
from  the  pulpit. 

There  are  Indications  that  some  anti-Smith 
groups  within  the  country  are  beginning  to 
make  efforts  to  coalesce. 

African  efforts  to  organize  strikes  have  had 
to  be  put  down  by  Smith's  police,  tear  gas 
and  guns.  On  November  11  there  were  about 
a.OOO  African  nationalists  held  In  detention — 
most  of  them  without  trial — for  essentially 
political  reasons.  There  have  been  hundreds 
of  additional  such  arrests  since  that  time. 

Another  Indication  of  popular  reaction  Is 
found  In  the  regime's  attempt  to  make  all 
Government  employees  sign  a  loyalty  oath. 
The  regime  started  its  effort  with  postal 
workers,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  are  black 
Africans.  When  resistance  was  encountered, 
however,  the  whole  project  was  dropped. 

The  stringent  censorship  the  regime  Is  en- 
forcing has  prevented  people  Inside  the 
country  from  learning  about  the  full  extent 
of  the  economic  strictures  being  brought  to 
bear  on  them,  but  the  British  are  making  an 
effort  to  enlighten  Southern  Rhodeslan  opin- 
ion by  building  a  BBC  relay  transmitter  in 
neighboring  Bechuanaland.  That  station  la 
now  in  operation. 

Thus,  the  sum  total  of  all  these  measures 
Is  that  only  a  little  more  than  2  months  has 
brought  a  drastic  reduction  In  standards  of 
living  among  whites  in  the  country — and 
they  have  only  seen  the  beginning.  The 
British  have  promised  to  Invoke  an  even 
wider  range  of  sanctions  and  are  expected  to 
announce  the  next  round  shortly. 

There  Is  no  question  in  our  minds  about 
the  determination  of  the  British  to  see  this 
program  through.  I  might  point  out  that 
at  the  Lagoe  Conference  of  January  11-13. 
the  British  ap(>ear  to  have  convinced  all 
other  Commonwealth  members  who  at- 
tended that  there  were  sufScient  reasons  to 
believe  that  these  sanctions  can  be  success- 
ful. This  led  to  a  decision  to  wait  until 
July  before  the  Commonwealth  will  reexam- 
ine the  effectiveness  of  this  attempt  to  bring 
down  the  Smith  regime.  We  are  sure  that 
the  British  will  use  that  time  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

Before  and  after  the  Illegal  rebellion,  the 
British  poeiUon  has  been  that  they  would 
not  use  force  in  the  Southern  Rhodesia  re- 
bellion, except  to  restore  law  and  order. 
Shortly  after  the  rebellion  took  place,  the 
British  gave  an  indication  that  they  were 
willing  to  send  troops  into  neighboring 
Zambia,  although  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  with  Zamblan  Preeident  Kenneth 
Kaunda  on  a  mandate  for  such  troops.  In 
the  meantime,  when  the  possibility  that  the 
Smith  regime  would  cut  off  Zambia's  power 
from  the  Kariba  Dam  t>ecame  a  specter  on 
the  hortaon.  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  publicly  stated  that  the  United 
Kingdom  could  not  stand  idly  by  and  allow 
that  to  happen.  Zambia's  entire  copper- 
baaed  economy  depends  on  Kariba  power. 
Late  last  week,  too,  a  British  military  mis- 
sion arrived  In  Zambia  for  talks  with  the 
Zamblan  Government. 

The  United  Sutee  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  united  In  their  determination  that 
Zambia  shall  not  be  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  crisis.  As  a  result 
of  their  common  colonial  past,  the  econo- 
mies of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Zambia  are 
rather  intricately  intertwined.  All  of  Zam- 
bia's oil,  for  example,  has  been  received  from 
the  refinery  at  Umtali.  Thus,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  British  oil  embargo  caught  Zam- 


bia with  less  than  3  weeka'  supply  of 
petroleum  products,  although  measures  were 
already  underway  to  meet  Zambia's  petro- 
leum requirements  by  alternate  overland 
methods.  These,  of  course,  take  time  to 
function  fully. 

The  help  given  to  Zambia  by  its  African 
neighbors  has  been  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  supply  operation.  Kenya  and  Tan2anla 
have  cooperated  magnificently  in  making 
available  their  port,  railroad,  and  airport 
facilities  for  the  British  segment  of  the  air- 
lift. Tanzania  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
overland  flow  of  petroleum  by  helping  to 
organize  truck  convoys.  The  Congo  has  met 
every  request  of  the  United  States  nnd 
Canadian  Governments  to  make  a  success 
of  the  airlift  we  have  mounted  from 
Leopoldville. 

Two  great  American  overseas  airlines.  Pan 
American  Airways  and  Trans  World  Airlines 
deserve  a  hearty  "well  done"  for  their  assist- 
ance with  this  airlift.  Together,  they  are 
carrying  a  minimum  of  180  tons  of  dlesel 
fuel  a  day  to  Zambia.  By  the  first  of  March 
the  petroleum  situation  within  Zambia 
should  be  sufficiently  normal  again  for  that 
aspect  of  the  airlift  to  be  discontinued,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  continue  the  airlift  for 
other  viuuy  needed  supplies.  President 
Mobutu  made  a  large  gift  of  oil  from  his 
Government's  own  stocks  to  help  tide  Zam- 
bia over  the  most  critical  period  of  the  oil 
shortage.  The  Portuguese  authorlUee  In 
Mozambique  and  Angola  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  have  shown  a  correct  atti- 
tude. They  have  respected  the  British  oil 
embargo  and  show  every  sign  of  continuing 
to  practice  their  neutrality  in  what  they  see 
as  a  domestic  British  problem. 

Let  me  close  with  a  comment  on  the  claim 
of  the  Smith  regime  that  It  is  a  bulwark 
against  communism  in  Africa.  We  disagree 
We  believe  the  regime's  policies  and  actions 
are  designed  to  perpetuate  minority  rule 
If  those  are  left  unchallenged  and  un- 
checked, they  would  create  exactly  the  kind 
of  situation  in  which  the  Communists  could 
greatly  extend  their  influence  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  which  would  encourage  the 
Communists  to  renew  their  efloru  elsewhere 
in  Africa. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  helping 
responsible  African  governments  resut  Com- 
munist encroachments — far  more  experience. 
I  might  add.  than  the  Southern  Rhodeslan 
regime.  We  believe  the  policies  of  govern- 
ments in  other  African  countries — policies 
looking  toward  social  advancement,  respon- 
sible majority  rule  and  political  stability- 
are  far  more  effective  weapons  against  com- 
munism than  any  of  the  methods  the  Smith 
regime  might  devise. 

We  know  of  no  Conrmiunist  threat  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  at  present,  but  we  fear 
one  may  well  develop  If  the  colony  continues 
on  iu  present  course.  We  do  not  consider 
our  support  of  British  efforts  to  return 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  legal,  constitutional 
government  Inconsistent  with  oxxr  policy  of 
resisting  the  Communist  threat  to  genuine 
independence  in  Africa.  On  the  contrary, 
we  look  on  our  opptosltlon  to  the  rebel  regime 
as  additional  evidence  of  our  determination 
to  resist  that  threat. 


COLX)  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain  1 
may  extend  his  remarlu  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoRo  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Itr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
,as  with  great  delight  that  I  Joined  my 
colleagues  in  tinanimously  passing  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  during  this  session  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

Under  this  bill.  18.000  veterans  In  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  wUl  be  eligible 
to  receive  benefits — benefits  that  are  well 
deserved  and  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be 
a  great  Investment  in  the  future  of  our 
great  Nation. 

This  permanent  program  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  Individuals  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  subsequent  to  the 
Korean  war — January  31.  1955 — provides 
assistance  in  obtaining  college-level.  In- 
cluding graduate  and  postgraduate,  and 
wlow-college-level  education,  and  edu- 
ation  in  trade,  vocational,  and  technicsJ 
^hools.  and  education  through  corre- 
spondence courses. 

Pull-time  medical,  dental,  and  osteo- 
athic  internships  and  residencies  are 
onsldered  as  an  education  program — 
ihen  pursued  in  a  hospital  accredited 
y  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  and 
iospitals  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
ociation.  the  Council  on  Dental  Educa- 
lon  of  the  American  Dental  Association, 
or  the  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion—and eligible  veterans  pursuing  such 
an  educational  program  are  entitled  to 
receive  educational  allowances  at  the 
full-time  rate.  In  determining  whether 
or  not  such  a  course  Is  pursued  full  time, 
the  criteria  of  the  professional  certifying 
organizations  are  used. 

A  vocational  or  recreational  courses 
are  not  permitted,  nor  is  flight  training 
unless  for  credit  toward  a  college  degree. 
K  program  of  education  may  not  be  pur- 
sued at  an  educational  institution  which 
IS  not  located  in  a  State,  unless  the  pro- 
eram  is  pursued  at  an  approved  educa- 
uonal  Institution  of  higher  learning. 
Part-time  education  Is  permitted. 

Eligibility  accrues  at  the  rate  of  1 
month  of  full-time  education  for  each 
month,  or  part  thereof,  of  active  duty, 
not  to  exceed  36  months.  The  eligibility 
period  is  prorated  when  the  veteran  la 
pursuing  his  education  on  less  than  a 
full-time  basis.  For  example,  a  veteran 
on  a  half-time  basis  would  use  1  month 
of  his  eligibility  period  for  every  2 
months  of  half-time  education. 

Active  duty  for  training  does  not  estab- 
lish entitlement  to  educational  assist- 
ance. Unless  discharged  for  ser\'ice-con- 
nected  disability,  more  than  180  days  of 
active  duty  Is  required,  exclusive  of 
periods  assigned  full  time  to  a  civilian 
institution  for  a  course  of  education  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  courses  offered 
civilians,  or  periods  of  service  as  a  cadet 
or  midshipman  In  a  service  academy. 

The  educational  assistance  allowances 
provided  are  as  follows: 
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Where  education  is  xmrsued  less  than 
half  time,  educational  allowances  are 
computed  at  the  rate  of  charges  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  of  the  educational  Institu- 
tion. Education  must  be  completed 
within  8  years  from  last  date  of  dis- 
charge or  from  Jime  1,  1966,  whichever 
Is  later. 

Educational  assistance  is  also  provided 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on 
active  duty  who  have  served  continu- 
ously for  at  least  2  years.  These  active- 
duty  members  may  receive  allowances 
based  on  fees  and  tuition,  or  $100  a 
month  for  a  full-time  course,  whichever 
is  less. 

Administrative  provisions  similar  to 
those  In  effect  under  the  GI  bill  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Koresui  conflict  and  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program 
ai-e  applicable  to  this  program.  Schools 
will  be  approved  by  State  approval 
agencies,  and  these  agencies  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  extending  supervision  to 
approved  schools. 

An  undergraduate  course  offered  by  a 
college  or  university  on  a  quarter  or 
semester-hour  basis  for  credit  toward  a 
standard  college  degree  is  considered 
full  time  when  a  minimum  of  14  semes- 
ter hours  is  required.  An  institutional 
trade  or  vocational  course  offered  on  a 
clock-hour  basis  below  the  college  level 
Involving  shop  practice  as  an  integral 
part  thereof.  Is  considered  full  time 
when  a  minimum  of  30  hours  per  week 
of  attendance  is  required.  An  institu- 
tional course  offered  on  a  clock -hour 
basis  below  college  level,  in  which  theo- 
retical or  classroom  instruction  predomi- 
nates, is  considered  full  time  when  a 
minimum  of  25  hours  per  week  instruc- 
tion is  required. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  define  part-time  education  in 
the  case  of  the  types  of  courses  referred 
to  previously  in  this  paragraph,  and  shall 
define  full-time  and  part-time  education 
in  the  case  of  all  other  types  of  courses 
pursued. 

Where  an  Individual  served  both  on 
"active  duty"  and  "active  duty  for  train- 
ing," even  though  both  types  of  service 
occurred  after  January  31,  1955,  only  the 
"active  duty"  period  of  service  Is  counted, 
either  for  the  181 -day  qualifying  period 
or  for  computing  the  period  of  entitle- 
ment. For  example,  a  reservist  who 
served  for  6  months  on  "active  duty  for 
training,"  was  released,  was  later  called 
to  "active  duty"  because  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  then  served  on  "active  duty" 
for  10 '2  months,  is  eligible  for  11  months 
of  educational  assistance  based  on  this 
"active  duty"  period  of  service,  if  he  was 
discharged  or  released  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans, who  also  served  on  active  duty 
after  January  31,  1955,  for  more  than 
180  days,  are  eligible  for  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  program,  but  the 
period  of  entitlement  to  receive  an  edu- 
cational allowance  is  based  on  the  period 
of  service  after  January  31,  1955,  only, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  no  more  than  36 
months  of  education  imder  the  combined 
programs. 

There  is  no  provision  for  retroactive 
payments  to  veterans  for  training  which 


they  may  have  undertaken  at  their  own 
expense  prior  to  June  1.  1966. 

CCASAirrSED  AKD  DIB>CT   ROME  LOAlfS 

Benefits  of  both  the  guaranteed  and 
the  direct  home  loan  programs,  as  well 
as  the  farm  loan  program,  are  extended 
to  veterans  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  after  January  31,  1955.  for  a 
service-oonriected  disability,  or  who 
served  on  active  duty  for  more  than  180 
days,  with  any  part  of  such  service  after 
that  date,  and  discharged  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable.  The  dis- 
charge or  release  requirement  is  waived 
for  active  duty  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  been  on  active  duty  for 
2  years,  until  there  1-  a  break  in  service. 

The  guarantee  of  a  loan  by  a  private 
lender  in  the  amount  of  $7,500  is  ex- 
tended to  those  individuals  described 
above  and.  In  areas  established  as  direct 
loan  areas  where  guaranteed  financing 
has  not  generally  been  available,  a  max- 
imum direct  loan  of  $17,500  Is  author- 
ized. The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  authorized  to  regulate  interest 
rates,  under  the  ceiling  established  for 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
DeveloiMnent. 

A  fund  is  established  for  the  Admin- 
istrator to  offset  losses  under  this  pro- 
gram, by  requiring  the  veteran  or  eligible 
active  duty  member  to  pay  a  fee  of  no 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  his 
loati  at  closing.  Entitlement  to  this 
benefit  will  expire  10  years  from  last  ac- 
tive duty  period,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred after  January  31, 1955,  plus  1  year 
for  each  3  months  of  active  duty  after 
that  date,  but  entitlement  is  not  con- 
tinued l>eyond  20  years  after  date  of  last 
discharge,  regardless  of  length  of  service. 
Those  with  service-connected  disabilities 
have  20  years  from  date  of  the  disability 
discharge  or  release.  Direct  loans  are 
not  authorized  to  be  made  after  January 
31,  1975. 

NOK-SEBVICE-CONKECTKO    MEOICAL    CART 

Prior  to  enactment  of  this  law,  veter- 
ans serving  after  January  31,  1955,  were 
eligible  for  medical  care  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  only  if  they  had 
service-connected  disabilities.  Veterans 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
after  January  31,  1955,  are  made  eligible 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  for  treat- 
ment of  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties on  the  same  basis  as  war  veterans. 
EligibiUty  for  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  is  dependent  on 
availability  of  a  bed  and  the  signing  of  a 
statement  of  inability  to  pay  for  treat-  - 
ment  elsewhere,  as  is  required  of  veterans 
of  periods  of  war. 

ntKFxaENce  in  rroEaAL  xhpuotment 

Preference  In  employment  in  Federal 
service  is  extended  to  the  group  of  vet- 
erans discharged  or  released  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955.  This  benefit  is  not  ex- 
tended to  those  on  active  duty  for 
training,  and  more  than  180  days  ac- 
tive duty  is  required,  with  honorable 
discharge. 

paESDMpnoN  or  sbivici-connbction  or 

CUBONIC   AND   TaOPICAL  OJBKASSS 

The  presumption  of  service-connec- 
tion of  numerous  chronic  and  tropical 
diseases,  as  listed  in  sections  301   and 
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312,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  pre- 
viously applicable  to  war  veterans,  is  ex- 
tended to  those  veterans  with  active 
duty  after  January  31,  1955. 

BValAL  FXJkCS 

Veterans'  Administration  Is  required 
10  furnish  a  flag  for  draping  the  casket 
of  deceased  veterans  of  service  after 
January  31,  1955.  as  In  the  case  of  war 
veterans. 

JOB  COUNSTLtNC  AMD  JOB  PLACEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Plaices  veterans  discharged  or  released 
after  January  31,  1955,  on  the  same  basis 
a.^  veterans  of  periods  of  war  for  assist- 
ance through  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  Job  placement  £uid  counseling. 
8«TL0issa'  AND  SAtLoaa'  crvTX  belief 

A.Tiends  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Rei.ef  Act  to  enlarge  the  coverage  of 
rental  premises  with  respect  to  which 
protection  under  that  act  is  given  indi- 
viduals called  to  active  duty,  from  prem- 
ises having  a  monthly  rental  rate  of  |80 
to  premises  having  a  monthly  rental 
rate  of  1150 

trrt>m\x  dates 

Provisions  of  this  act  Uke  effect  on 
March  1  1966  the  date  of  enactment; 
ho*evrr  educational  assistance  allow- 
ai  ces  are  not  payable  until  June  1,  1966, 
and  !io  such  allowance  may  be  paid  for 
the  .iionth  of  June,  unless  (a)  the  eligi- 
ble veteran  commenced  the  course  on  or 
after  June  1,  1966.  or  <b)  the  coui'se 
conunues  through  June  30,  1966. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Mr  Mc\7CKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
froni  Colorado? 

"H-ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaicer.  I  Aould  like  to  call  all  of  our  at- 
tention today  to  the  devastation  caused 
by  alcoholism,  which  ranks  along  with 
caricer  menial  Illness,  and  heart  disease 
a,<;  a  major  threat  to  the  Nation's  health. 

I:,  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress 
on  health  and  education.  President 
Johnson  stated : 

The  alcoholic  Buffers  from  a  disease  which 
■J.  lU  eventually  yield  to  sclentlflc  research  and 
adequate  treatment.  Even  with  the  present 
limited  state  ot  out  knowledge,  much  can  be 
done  to  reduce  the  untold  suffering  and  un- 
counted waste  caused  by  this  Infliction. 

Th.o  President's  forceful  statement 
reflects  the  growing  concern  over  the 
country  at  the  plight  of  those  ^icted 
'Aith  alcoholLsm.  ^ 

Some  80  million  people  in  tlUs  country 
drink  alcoholic  beverages.  Although 
drinking  poses  no  problem  to  the  vast 
major-.ty  of  these,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 6  5  million  to  whom  drinking  has 
become  an  unbreakable  habit. 

It  i.s  a  habit  that  has  become  enough 
of  a  problem  to  adversely  affect  their 
families,  careers,  and  usefulness  to  the 
community.     These   are  alcoholic*. 


It  Is  also  estimated  that  some  250.000 
persons  join  their  ranks  each  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  facilities  for  alcoholics 
are  vastly  inadequate  In  proportion  to 
the  problem. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  has  now 
come  where  Federal  action  is  necessary 
to  give  Impetus  to  the  mounting  recogni- 
tion of  alcoholism  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  to  reinforce  State  action  which 
will  reach  down  into  the  local  commu- 
nities where  alcoholics  can  be  treated  ef- 
fectively. To  me,  this  is  the  best  path 
to  recovery. 

I  am  therefore  cospwnsoring  a  bill  with 
my  honorable  colleague.  Elliott  Hag  an, 
calling  for  Federal  action  to  Implement 
States'  programs  on  alcoholism.  A  simi- 
lar bill  was  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Moss,  of  Utah,  in  the  Senate. 

Forty  of  the  States  have  programs  on 
alcoholism  today,  but  they  need  imple- 
mentation by  Federal  actiwi.  The  bill 
that  I  have  cosponsored  calls  for  such 
implementation  through  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  by 
the  establishment  of  an  alcoholism  con- 
trol administration. 

Through  the  creation  of  this  adminis- 
tration, staffed  by  the  most  knowledge- 
able fjersons  In  the  field  of  alcoholism, 
we  will  be  able  to  Implement  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  programs  already  initiated 
In  the  various  States. 

The  economic  cost  of  alcoholism  Is 
staggering.  Business  and  industry  alcme 
figure  that  losses  from  absenteeism.  In- 
efiQclency,  lowered  production,  and  acci- 
dents due  to  alcoholism  run  close  to  $2 
billion  a  year. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Nation,  above  all, 
in  the  human  loss  to  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, and  communities  is  Incalculable. 

The  bill  alms  at  overcoming  these 
problems  by  helping  the  alcoholics  on  the 
road  to  recovery  so  that  they  can  once 
again  lead  meaningful  and  rewarding 
lives.  Not  only  will  their  homellfe  im- 
prove, but  the  communities  In  which  they 
live  will  benefit  from  their  regained  use- 
fulness. 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pocarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FOQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  old 
friend,  Jim  Farley,  was  recently  selected 
for  an  outstanding  honor  by  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians.  He  Is  to  be  the 
first  recipient  of  the  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Award  and  the  pres- 
entation will  be  made  at  the  73d  bien- 
nial national  convention  in  Chicago.  111., 
in  August  of  this  year. 

This  gold  medal,  which  is  the  oCQclal 
commemoration.  Is  the  highest  award 
that  can  be  presented  by  tbe  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians.  A  more  deserving 
recipient  or  one  who  hw  done  more  for 
this   Catholic    lay    organization    simply 


does  not  exist.  Jim  Parley  has  lived  a 
life,  both  personal  and  offlcial,  of  sucho 
Integrity  and  probity  as  to  make  all  Irish 
Catholics  proud  of  their  association  with 
him.  In  designating  him  as  the  coun- 
try's outstanding  Catholic  of  Irish  de- 
scent, the  Hibernians  bring  added  dis- 
tinction to  their  organization.  I  know 
that  Jim's  many  friends  here  in  the  Con- 
gress extend  to  him  their  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  his  selection  for  this 
great  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  news  item  on  the 
award  from  the  Providence  Visitor  of 
March  18.  1966: 
Jnc    Pablxt.    Fibst    Recwtent    or    Anoikt 

Oboeb   of    Hibesnians    Kennedy   Medal 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  Amer- 
ica announced  that  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  of 
New  York  City  has  been  selected  as  the 
recipient  of  the  order's  first  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Medal. 

Former  Postmaster  General  Parley  is  a 
member  of  Division  29.  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians.  In  New  York  City.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  award  was  made  by  Wil- 
liam J.  McSnery  of  Providence,  national  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  president. 

Mr.  Parley  will  be  officially  presented  with 
the  gold  medal  award  at  the  73d  Biennial 
National  Convention  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  the  first  week  in  August  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  President  John  P  Kennedy  Memorial 
Award  consists  of  a  gold  medallion  especially 
designed  for  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 
President  Kennedy  was  an  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  member  from  1946  until  his  as- 
sassination. 

StarUng  with  Mr.  Parley  the  medal  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  Catholic  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent,  outstanding  In  his  or  her 
field.  The  medal,  which  Is  the  official  com- 
memoration of  President  Kennedy,  is  the 
highest  award  that  can  be  presented  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  oldest  Cath- 
olic lay  organization  in  America. 

Mr.  Parley  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  He  served  as  Post- 
master General  under  President  Franklin  U 
Roosevelt  from  1933  to  1940.  He  also  served 
as  Democratic  National  Chairman. 

Mr.  Parley  leep>«d  into  national  promi- 
nence as  preconventlon  manager  for  Roose- 
velt In  1932,  and  then  was  director  of  Roose- 
velt's campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

In  addition  to  politics  and  business  Mr 
Farley  was  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Commission  from  1925  to  1933.  In 
1940  he  belonged  to  a  syndicate  that  sought 
to  buy  the  New  York  Yankees  baseball  club 


MRS.   CAROLINE   HARRINGTON 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FocartyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  .so 
much  depressing  news  in  the  papers  each 
day.  it  was  a  change  of  pace  and  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  read  recently  of  a  per- 
son who  refused  to  accept  handicap  as 
being  debilitating  but  rather  forged  an 
Interesting  and  satisfactory  life  for  her- 
self despite  severe  affliction. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Harrington  of  River- 
side. R.I..  unable  to  walk  from  childhood 


Bt  the  time,  started  to  write  morale 
boosting  letters  to  our  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  IL  Over  the  years 
since  that  time  she  has  continued  her 
correspondence  until  now  she  has  be- 
come what  might  be  called  an  interna- 
tional pen  pal. 

An  interesting  account  of  Mrs.  Har- 
rington's activity  has  been  written  by 
Laurence  Hyman  in  the  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin  of  March  28.  1966.  If 
there  is  no  objection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

All  Birr  Two  Answxbxo  Heb  Fbienolt 

Lbttxbs 

(By  Laurence  J.  Hyman) 

Despite  an  Illness  which  has  kept  her  con- 
fined to  her  home  for  most  of  her  life.  Mrs. 
Caroline  Harrington,  of  66  Beech  Point  Drive, 
Riverside,  has  friends  all  over  the  world. 

An  avid  letterwriter.  she  spends  all  her 
spare  time  corresponding  with  doeens  of  pen 
pels  whom  she  has  never  met.  She  also 
writes,  and  receives  answers  from  presidents. 
kings,  queens,  and  other  dignitaries. 

Mrs.  Harrington's  hobby  l>egan  more  than 
20  years  ago  when  she  was  still  unable  to 
walk  from  childhood  becatise  of  a  severe  leg 
illness.  At  the  suggestion  of  her  mother,  she 
began  writing  morale-boosting  letters  to 
American  soldiers  fighting  World  War  II  In 
Europe. 

Her  letters  met  such  success  and  pleased 
her  so  much  that  she  gradually  began  writ- 
ing to  casual  acquaintances  and  friends  of 
people  she  knew.  She  continues  to  corre- 
spond with  many  of  them. 

"I  get  a  weekly  newsletter  from  a  woman  X 
met  years  ago  on  the  street."  she  said.  "I 
have  met  many  other  people  In  markets, 
stores,  post  offices,  banks  and  hospitals  who 
have  become  regular  pen  pals.  I  don't 
know  how  It  happens.  I  just  strike  up  con- 
versations with  people,  and  we  exchange  ad- 
dresses." 

One  day  a  few  yeara  ago  she  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator John  Pastobe,  partly  out  of  admiration 
and  ptartly  "to  see  If  somebody  like  that 
would  answer  me."  She  received  a  reply, 
and  has  continued  to  correspond. 

Since  then  she  has  continued  to  write 
letters  "whenever  inspired."  and  has  corre- 
sponded with  among  others.  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy.  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Princess  Grace  of  Monaco,  John  Glenn,  Gov- 
ernor Chafee,  and  Congressman  John  E. 
Pooabtt. 

She  has  also  received  replies  from  Win- 
ston  Churchill,  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  the  Queen 
Mother  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
Pope  Paul,  former  President  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece.  Astro- 
nauts Cooper  and  Conrad.  Senator  Edwabd 
Kennedy.  Mrs.  Sargent  Shriver.  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy and  a  number  of  celebrities. 

The  only  two  letters  she  sent  without  re- 
ceiving answers,  she  said  with  a  smile,  were 
to  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  Harry  Ttuman. 

Mrs.  Harrington  also  keeps  a  stamp  collec- 
tion to  which  she  receives  additions  from 
many  of  her  foreign  correspondents  and 
Rhode  Island  postmasters — with  whom  she 
also  corresponds. 

"Writing  and  receiving  letters  has  been 
very  inspiring  for  me,"  Mrs.  Harrington  said. 
"It  kept  me  occupied  during  all  the  years  I 
was  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  and  still  gives 
me  a  lot  of  pleasure." 

Never  formally  educated,  Mrs.  Harrington 
writes  at  least  one  and  receives  several  let- 
ters a  day.  "My  mother  taught  me  to  read 
»nd  to  write — there  was  not  much  else  I 
could  do  In  a  wheelchair. "  she  said. 


Mrs.  HBrrtngton.  better  known  to  soma  of 
her  pen  pals  by  her  m&lden  name.  Connie 
Ohapnian,  has  lived  In  Rumford  all  her  life 
eEcept  for  a  10-yecu'  residence  In  Bristol.  She 
is  the  wife  of  Henry  P.  Harrington. 

In  recent  years  she  taught  herself  to  walk 
with  the  help  of  a  cane,  and  now  does  all  her 
housework,  shopping,  ajud  can  drive  a  car. 

She  Is  not  about  to  abandon  her  hobby, 
however,  and  expands  her  list  of  correspond- 
ents daUy. 

"I  have  Bftent  so  much  time  In  bospltala 
during  my  life  that  whenever  I  hear  some- 
body Is  sick,  whether  I  know  him  or  not,  I 
write  "  she  said.  "It  Is  always  cheering  to 
get  a  letter." 


VA  medioal  <ntem« 


MEDICAL    TRAINING    IN    THE   VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  requested  to  compile  a  series  of  sta- 
tistics on  the  number  of  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  which  had  been 
trained  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  beginning  in  1946  and  continu- 
ing through  fiscal  year  1965.  I  have  Just 
received  an  impressive  list  Indicating  the 
number  of  residents,  interns,  medical 
students,  nurses,  and  other  skills  and  dis- 
ciplines connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  great  hospital  and  medical  system 
which  is  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration today. 

Earlier  in  this  Congress  the  House 
passed  unanimotisly  H.R.  11631,  which 
seeks  to  give  new  emphasis  and  staiKllng 
to  this  educational  operation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  It  is  identical  to 
my  bill,  H.R.  11668.  I  hope  that  It  may 
be  speedily  enacted  Into  law. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  statistics  prepared  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  the  training  of 
various  hospital  and  medical  personnel: 


VA  medical  resident* 

Fiscal  year 

Number  in 
VA  training 

Percent  of 

total  number 

uabied 

1946 

0) 

2.200 
2.418 
2.127 
2.047 
2.0U 
2.266 
2.814 
2.816 
2.542 
2.Mfi 
2.609 
2.9M 
3.100 
8.119 
8,001 
8,028 
8,190 

(') 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1980 

14 

1961 

16 

1962     

18 

1953 „ 

12 

1964       „ 

12 

1956                    ._. 

11 

1H6.. 
1967.. 
1066.. 
I960.. 
1980  . 

.Z..'. 

11 
11 
10 
10 
11 

19S1  .     

11 

19B2.. 
19B8.. 
1964.. 
1965 

ii""nii„i 

11 
13 
10 
10 

Fl8CBl7«W 

Nomber  In 
VAtralnlDt' 

ParosDt  of 
total  mmilMr 

nstlanaBr 

1949 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1968 

" »" 

101 

102 

Tl 

m 
as 
n 

96 

110 
116 
181 
1«2 
172 

~ j 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1960 

UMO 

MU 

IMI. 

1968 

1964 

1966 

>  Number  In  VA  trainhis  1940  throof  b  1962  not  svaB- 
able.  TlM  Dumber  in  VA  trainlns  (or  eacb  flsoal  year  is 
a  point-iu-time  flcuie. 


Medical  school  stttdenU  receiving  VA  training 

FlftCAl  year 

Number  In 
VA  trainint ' 

8dand4Ui 

yearelsasea 

inaUmwlioal 

schools 

1946                      .           

1947          .                   

1948     

1949 

I960     .  

1961 

1962 

1968 

1964                                   .  — 

.-.—»-•.-— 

1966 

1966          — — 

iMsiiiiiiiniiniinniiii 
1969 

1900 

&000 
6.0B2 

aooo 

7.600 
7.700 
7,8n 
8.600 
8,470 
8,8M 

27 
86 
84 
44 

i96i::::::n:„:::::::::::. 

1962 f. 

1968 _ 

1964 

1966 

48 
44 

46 
44 

>  Total  number  In  VA  training  not  a^^Uabie  1946 
through  1966.  S 

8 

VA  dental  resident*  and  interns^ 


>  Data  not  available.    The  number  In  VA  training  for 
eacli  fiscal  rear  is  a  polnt-in-tlme  figure. 


'  For  most  years  the  American  Dental  Association 
oould  not  provide  the  number  of  resldenti  and  interns  in 
training  by  individual  category,  but  oould  fumlsli  a 
couibiiied  total  in  gaining  tor  both  categories.  There- 
fore, this  table  has  been  set  up  to  provide  whatever  data 
are  available  (or  the  ludividual  categories  plus  significant 
data  for  the  combined  categories.  The  number  In  VA 
training  for  each  fiscal  year  ii  a  point-tn-time  ilgore. 

<  Dau  not  BTsllBUe. 
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Dental  tchoot  Btudenta  reeeiving  VA  training  VA  dental  a$«istmnt  tr«iNta|i  VA  hmpiimt  admin istrmtior^  residenta Con 


Titmlytm 


.  Numtwria 
VA  training 


an 

—^ — 


Percent  of 

4tb  year 

claMtn  all 

<it<ntal  scliooto 


VA  haHe  nurting  student* 


Fiscal  yMf 

Vumber  In 
VA  training 

Percent  of 
total  num- 
ber trained 
nationally  > 

19B0 _ 

I.(H7 
1,7H8 
2.275 
2.213 
2.219 
2.4»7 

a.  478 
2.963 
3.894 

2,942 

auM 

>.  178 
3.441 

4.010 
4.270 

4 

1951 

t 

1982 

% 

19S3 

8 

fiM 

B 

><M 

g 

I9.W  . 

9 

9 
10 

I»S9 .  _       - 

10 



10 
M 

.1W3 

H) 

Miua. „ 

t9M _^ 

10 
11 

ins.. 

12 

'  This  h  the  percent  of  the  total  nojiilief  of  gra<luati'S 
n'Mn  wnooto  of  boflic  Burning . 

VA  graduate  nursing  students 


Fbcalyear 

Number  in 
VA  Uainlng 

Percent  of 
total  nuraber 

trained 
nattonaOy  > 

1980 

158 
229 
181 
284 
347 
314 

7 

1981 

7 

t9«E2 

J 

1983 

g 

1984 

{!) 

1986 

lO 

>  This  U  the  percent  of  the  total  number  of  griuluale 
aurwx  gran  tad  decrees. 
'  Data  not  available. 


v.^  «-.dif 

'r>?y  and 

speech  patkolon  trmining 

VlMal  j*»r 

Number 

In  VA 

(ralHinf 

Percent  of 
toCal  nunilier 

trained 
nationally  ' 

1W 

8 
10 
22 
28 
38 
70 
100 
88- 

J 

-«»  ..; 

*^ 

■•iU 

*>a- 

■■■*A. 

iltfA 

—----—- 

— 

2 
3 

4 
4 
7 

IWuJ 

- 

9 

I  Pertentage   computed    from   liiionnntlon   furnished 
by  American  ^pe«eh  A  Ueariitg  AnadalioH. 

VA  eorrective  therapy  training 


FlKalyear 

Number  in 
VA 

tniuiiig 

Percent  of 

tol;il  uumlwr 

trained 

198S 

n 

M 
48 

38 

2S 

101 

IM 

U6 

m 

IB 
129 

I9B8 

19S7 

1US8 

. . 

11*68 

•\n 

;■».!_ i_;ii 

•ti 

•a 

<M... 

.■#kS 

- 

>  cnterlM  tlrig  fleM  an 
wh*  dadds  t«  became 


>  Data  Mt  aTaaatal*.    

majors  In   physkai  education.   wi>«  ■, ,  i«  vncwate 

therapists.  Therefore,  college  studenu  in  this  therapy 
are  not  clMtrly  WentllUhle  However,  (lie  VA  is  the 
major  resource  (or  field  training  for  ilioae  pLuining  em- 
pioynieiit  in  this  therapy  in  hospitals. 


PiMilyew 

VAtraJalnt 

t«talBiunber 
tiaiiied 

19«4 

38 
43 

1 

1986 

4 

«■         VA  dental  hygienist  training 


Fiscal  year 

Numlier  in 
VA  training 

Percent  of 
total  niimNT 

trained 
nattoually  > 

I'lM 

80 
T2 

5 

1966. 

5 

'  Percent  of  graduating  douuil  liyKionists. 
Vit  dietetics  training 


Dietetic  Interns 

Dietetic  residents 

Fiscal 
year 

Nunil)Cr 
inVA 
tiainiug 

Percent  of 

tot;il 

nnmber 

troijiod 

nationally' 

NunilM>r 

InVA 

training 

Percent  of 

total 

nuraber 

trained 

nationally  > 

1948 

S2 
46 
18 
72 
80 
88 
94 
87 
98 
90 
87 
•4 
73 
83 
91 
97 
116 
118 
130 
125 

7 
1 
10 
10 
12 
M 
IS 
13 
IS 
14 
14 
IS 
U 
18 
M 
M 
21 
19 
21 
21 

1M7 

I948 

I94» 

N80 

1961 

1952 

1968 

1984 

U6S 

1988 

19S7 

1988 

1989 

I98» 

ua 

1883 

1988..... 

1984.... 

1968 

3 

'  Interraatlon  on  tMal  nnmber  of  dietetic  interns 
trained  nationally  from  .\inerican  Dietetic  Assorialion; 
romparuMe  Inforuiatloii  on  dietetic  residents  not  avail- 
able. 


VA  educational 

therapy  training 

Fiscjil  year 

Nunil>er  in 
VA  training 

Percent  of 

total  number 

trained 

nationally  > 

1958 

10 
2 
11 
U 
6 
8 
7 

IS 

18 

10 

7 

1968-. 

- 

1957.. 

1958 

1950 „ 

1980 

■   ■  ■ 

1981 

1982. 

1988 

T984. 

I*i5.. 



I  Data  not  available.  Persons  entering  this  Held  are 
majort  in  various  types  of  education  such  as  academic. 
Mjinmerciid,  line  arts,  etc.,  who  decide  to  l>ecnnie  tlwrn- 
pists.  Therefore,  college  students  in  Ibis  llierapy  we 
not  clearlv  identiflalile.  However,  the  VA  is  the  major 
resource  for  held  training  for  tlioee  planning  employ- 
ment in  this  therapy  in  hospitals. 

VA  hospital  administration  residents 


Fiscal  year 

Number  in 
VA  training 

Percent 
of  total 
number 
trained 
nationally  ■ 

1951 

1952 

19S3 

1964. 

HM8. 

19S8. 
1957. 
1958. 

iiniiniiiiii 

Fiscal  year 

Nunilter  In 
VA  training 

Pereent 

of  total 

nninher 

Haiihxi 

nationaJly  > 

1«60„ 

1960 

1881 

..'. 

iva I 

1864 

1988 



'  Infcjrnialiun  nn  total  trainvU  uatinually  e^icli  year 
not  available.  Tlio  .\..s.so<iatlon  of  rnlvcrslly  I'mmmo 
on  Hospital  Administration  adviaes  tbnt  3.|ti;  wrre  .  >>. 
rolle<l  fur  the  ni.i.-.ii'r's  d<-KTe«  in  lio.^pital  inlmnii  ir  ui'in 
during  tlii.s  iHTlod.  Tliirt-foro.  llic  \  .V  uaintd  5 
percent  during  these  years. 

Vj4  hospital  librarian  training 


Plfcal  year 

Nnmber  in 
VA  training 

Perrnit  of 
total  ninii- 
ber  irainfd 
natiooally  1 

H88 

18 
18 

1981 

IVllIi 

■1 

i»ta 

•) 

1964 

.5 

1988 

>  Tliese  percentsges  relate  to  the  total  nuniber  M 
gradu.ainr  1  ibrarians  each  year.  However,  the  niuiiiier 
inten'Mtvl  in  beconiing  hospital  librarians  is  unkouvn. 
and  as  l.\t  as  can  be  delennine<l  the  \.K  Itas  the  oiilv 
training  program  in  hospital  librarianship  in  the  coumry. 

'  .Not  available  yet  for  1988. 

VA    hospital   recreation    training 


Fiscal  year 

Number  in 
V.\  training 

total  Duiul><.r 

frainrd 

nationally  ' 

1957 

i 

n 

at 

18 
13 

m 
n 

40 

1958 

1980-- 

IQM) 

lIMl.. 



I»fl2.. 

I96S.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 

- 

<  Data  not  available.  Persons  entrriog  thu  fteld  arv 
majors  in  sach  su)>)e<-ts  as  arts,  craft!),  spurts,  draujalhf , 
itc,  »ho  di'cliUj  to  b<'corae  hospital  ri'iTi'.Uion  »orkir« 
Thorrfon'.  colli-gc  students  in  thi.s  Arid  arc  not  ckvly 
Identlftabli".  Ilowpver.  tlii-  VA  is  the  major  rpsourw  for 
field  training  in  this  activity  in  hospitals. 

VA   inhalation  therapist  training 


Fiscal  year 

Numl)er  In 
VA  trainhig 

PercenI  of 

total  numlH-r 

trained  n»- 

tioiially 

1985 

2 

^ 

VA  tnmnval  arts  therapg  training 


Fiscal  year 

Number  in 
VA  training 

Percent  of 
total  num- 
ber iraiiitd 
nationally  ' 

1955 

8 
8 

4 
22 
40 
88 
S4 

n 

M 

84 

88 

19,58 

1957 

1968  ... 

1950 _ 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983.. 

1984 

1905 

.. 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


>  Data  not  available.  Persons  entering  Ihlf  Held  nre 
majors  in  industrial  arts,  teacher  education,  agriculture, 
etc..  who  decide  to  beeame  tberayisu.  Thsrelorr, 
college  students  in  this  therapy  are  not  clearly  ideniid- 
able.  However,  the  \'\  Is  the  major  resource  for  iicd 
framing  (or  iho.se  planning  employment  in  this  therapy 
in  hospitals. 
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^J9 


Fiscal  year 


1981 

1162 

1961 

I»64 

11« - 


Numlier  In 
VA  training 


Percent  of 
total  number 

trained 
nat  ionally ' 


0.4 
1.0 
1.0 
ZO 
2.0 


1  Percent  of  graduating  medical  technologists. 
VA  nurse  anesthetist  training 


Fiscal  year 


WM. 
1965. 


Number  In 
VA  training 


Percent   of 
total  numl*er 
trained  na- 
tionally 


I  — 


VA  occupational  therapy  training 

Fiscal  year 

Niunber  in 
VA  training 

Percent 
of  total 
naml>cr 
trained 
nationally  > 

1JS5                

240 
232 
279 
284 
280 
270 
280 
280 
247 
278 
354 

44 

ig^              ..... . 

49 

1857                  . 

4» 

jggt}            ..... 

66 

19(0          . 

48 

19^          .. ... 

Ti 

1881          

78 

1982          

78 

19tQ    .. 

82 

1964        

76 

1985          

75 

>  Percent  of  graduating  occupational  therapists. 
VA  orientation  and  mobility  specialist,  and 
home  teacher  for  the  blind  training 


Fiscal  year 

Number  in 
VA  trainhig 

Percent  of 

total  nujutier 

trahicd 

nal  Ionally 

1961      

8 
M 
29 
33 
81 

100 

1962 „ 

1963           . 

100 
100 

1964                

91 

1966    

92 

VA  pharmacy  training 


Fiscal  year 

Number  in 
VA  training 

Percent  of 
total  number 

trained 
nationally  ' 

1952 

« 

4 
1 
4 

29 

33 

1953  . 

-::::'„ 

88 

1964 

88 

1955  ..-     -  - 

33 

1066.. 
1957.. 
1968.. 

32 
28 
28 

19N 

20 

1980 

83 

1981 

30 

1982 

44 

1963 

43 

1964.. 
1«65.. 

31 
29 

'  Trained  in  hospital  pbannacy. 

VA  physical  therapy  training 


Fiscal  year 

Nurah«r  in 
VAtraininf 

total  numlMT 

trained 
nationally  > 

1964 

8or 

430 

42T 

SO 

SS::::::::™-::- 

1987 

1968 

1989 

46 
67 
8S 
bS 
66 

VA  physical  therapy  training — ContinuMi 


FtKalyw 

Niunber 

InVA 

tialninf 

Percent  a( 
total  number 

trained 
nationaUy  > 

iiiii 

402 
488 
4S8 
488 

478 
634 

59 
60 
60 
71 
80 

IMS                      - 

so 

■  Percent  of  graduating  physical  therapists. 
VA  psychology  training 


Fiscal  year 

Number  In 
VA  training 

Percent  of 
total  number 

trained 
nationally  > 

1947 

300 
438 
800 
880 

TOO 
700 
76S 
710 
766 
771 

ns 

776 
775 
77S 
67S 
700 
700 
700 
802 

1M8                        

1M9 

1950            

1961 

1982 

1953 

1954 

1956 

1956 

1957 

ig6B           

1950 

1960"  '  '     .  .1 

1961 

1962                       

1963                

1964                    

1965               .  

>  Valid  figures  regarding  the  number  of  psychologists 
in  doctoral  training  programs  from  1947  to  the  present 
unavailable  from  American  Psychological  Association. 

VA  social  toorfc  training 


Fiscal  year 

Numbw  in 

VA 

training 

Percent  of 
total  number 

trained 
nationally  ' 

1947                      

72 
188 
382 
818 
287 
250 
S3S 

£S 

815 
828 

827 
847 
410 
414 
430 
483 
408 
482 

1948                      

1949 

1950 

1961                     .     

1952                  .         

1953                               

1954                       

1968 

1966 

1957                        

195g                             

1959                         

1960       

28 

1961         

25 

1982 

3S 

1963     

25 

1964     

23 

1955                 

19 

1  Information  on  total  number  trained  natlcnally  not 
avaihible  by  Individual  years  tor  1946-^.  However, 
from  cnuiulatlve  flgnree  supplied  by  the  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education,  the  VA  provided  training  to 
19  peri-ent  o(  all  social  work  graduates  during  the  period 
1947-61. 

VA  X-ray  technician  training 


Fiscal  year 

Number  In 
VA  tnining 

Percent  of 

total  number 

trained 

nationally 

1961 

8 
6 
8 
8 
14 

0) 

1962      

ai 

1968 

1984 _ 

1965     

.1 

.2 
.6 

I  Not  available. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tnblo. 


RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California    [Mr.  Holifield]   may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  wsus  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  , 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  I  have  joined 
with  Chairman  Dawson  In  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  certain  sections  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921 
relating  to  retirement  benefits  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  These  bill  have  been  designated 
H.R.  14244  and  HJl.  14248.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  remove  certain 
inequities  which  could  arise  and  to  ccMi- 
tinue  civil  service  retirement  rights  for 
an  incumbent  of  the  Comptroller  Qen- 
erals  ofQce  who  has  previously  been  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

The  Congress  hsis  provided,  as  we  all 
know,  generous  retirement  provisions  for 
our  Comptrollers  General,  who  hold  of- 
fice for  15  years,  who  are  not  subject  to 
reappointment,  and  who  may  be  removed 
from  ofBce  only  by  the  Congress  and  only 
for  cause.  The  office  of  Comptroller 
General  dates  back  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  which  created 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  be- 
cause of  the  long  term  of  oCBce  provided, 
only  a  few  persons  have  held  that  post. 
In  1953,  when  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  the  Honorable  Lindsay  Warren, 
was  Comptroller  General,  the  Congress 
enacted  an  amendment  to  the  1921  act 
which  provided  that  any  Comptroller 
General  who  completes  his  15 -year  term, 
or  has  served  at  least  10  years  In  office 
and  is  retired  for  age — 70  years — shall 
receive  an  annuity  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  equal  to  his  salary  in  office  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  In  case  a  Comp- 
troller General  becomes  disabled,  he  may 
retire  and  receive  an  annuity  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  equal  to  his  salary 
at  time  of  retirement  provided  he  has 
served  at  least  10  years — if  disablement 
occurs  before  10  years,  the  annuity  is 
one-half  the  salary.  It  was  under  this 
latter  provision  that  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Campbell  retired  last  year 
after  more  than  10  years  of  service.  He 
is  entitled  to  receive  $30,000  a  year  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Prior  to  1953,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system.  This  act  would  in  effect 
provide  an  election  to  follow  either  the 
practice  followed  prior  to  1953  or  the  one 
enacted  in  1953. 

The  appointment  of  the  Honorable  El- 
mer B.  StaatB,  former  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  Comp- 
troller General,  illustrates  the  need  for 
the  change.  Mr.  Staats  has  been  In 
Government  service  for  many  years  and 
he  has  earned  civil  service  retirement 
rights  by  making  payments  into  the  clvU 
service  retirement  fund.  The  special 
provisions  of  law  providing  for  retirement 
of  the  Comptroller  General  have  no  con- 
nection with  civil  ser\'ice  retirement. 
Unless  the  particular  time  requirements 
for  service  In  office  are  met,  the  retire- 
ment provisions  for  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral do  not  apply.  Consequently,  if  Mr. 
Staats  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
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his  office  for  ai.y  reason  other  than  dis- 
ability without  serving  the  full  tenure 
of  the  ofT-.ce.  he  would  have  no  retirement 
protection  beyorxl  that  formerly  earned 
,:,dpr  --hp  Civil  Sen-Ice  Retirement  Act. 

W;;a!;  :he  bills  Introduced  by  the 
zer.'Jeman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Dawson] 
and  myself  propose  is  to  take  account  of 
the  circumstances  In  which  the  Office  of 
the  ComptroUe:-  Gerwral  Is  fUled  by  a 
person  pre%iously  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
ihe  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  The 
bill  would  continue  In  force  the  provl- 
«o!i.s  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
but  allow  the  Comptroller  OeneraJ  to 
fleet  whether  he  will  continue  under  that 
eoveiage  or  avail  himself  of  the  retire- 
ment pro\  Lsions  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  as  amended.  Such 
election  could  be  made  at  any  time,  but 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  first  10 
years  of  .service  as  Comptroller  General 
have  expired,  and  the  decision  would  be 
irrevocable  Before  or  until  an  election 
were  made,  the  Comptroller  General 
would  continue  to  pay  into  the  retirement 
fund  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  in  tne  same  manner  as  other  em- 
ployees subject  to  that  act. 

In  the  event  the  Comptroller  General 
elected  u)  shift  from  the  civil  service 
retiremer.t  protection  to  the  special  pro- 
vusion  of  '.ne  act  relating  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  then  he  would  be  entitled 
lo  a  refund  of  the  lump-sum  credit  to  his 
account  :n  the  civil  service  retrement 
and  dl.sabiiity  fund,  but  he  would  receive 
no  Denefi'-s  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
Urem?nt  Act.  Thus  the  bill  confers  no 
special  or  additior.al  benefits  under  either 
reurement  system,  but  merely  grants  the 
Comptroller  General  the  right  to.  select 
the  .system  of  his  choice. 

This  bill  1.S  meritorious  and  I  hope  it 
will  oe  speedily  acted  upon  by  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress.  Mr.  Staats, 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years  and 
whom  I  regard  a.-  one  of  our  outstanding 
public  servaj.t.s  i.s  deserving  of  this  legis- 
lative enac'ment  to  prevent  possible  in- 
equity and  td^  assure  him.  or  successors  in 
the  ."same  situation,  of  the  full  measure 
of  protection  intended  by  the  Congress 
for  its  civil  servants  and  the  Comptroller 
Gereral 


L,   L    HENDEFISON.   CORNING.   IOWA 

Mr    M  VTCKER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

iina.-ii.niou,^  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  FMr.  Hansen  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado' 

There  -va.s  r.o  objection. 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Mr  L  L.  Henderson,  of  Corn- 
ing Iowa  and  a  resident  of  the  Seventh 
Iowa  Di-stnct  f-as  named  a  recipient  of  an 
hor.or  certificate  from  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  His  award  came  as  the  i-e- 
sult  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  Des 
Motiies  Ftegisier,  the  Dallas  News,  and 
the  Denver  Po6t. 


Becatise  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
would  appreciate  his  comments  I  am 
placing  them  in  the  Rxcoro  : 

If  communlam  and  socialism  took  over  the 
whole  world,  what  need  would  there  then  be 
for  all  the  spies  and  Infiltrators  that  now 
work  round  the  elock?  Would  these  Com- 
munist-Socialist nations  then  start  taflltrat- 
Ing  and  plundering  each  other? 

That  would  Indeed  be  a  new  switch,  for 
In  the  past  tbcy  have  confined  their  preda- 
tory tactics  to  the  capitalist  nations  and  the 
emerging  underdeveloped  area. 

Communism  and  socialism  thrive  only  on 
the  spoils  of  conquered  nations.  They  have 
yet  to  prove  that  they  can  even  provide  ade- 
quately the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  the 
common — the  workers  to  whom  they  always 
promise  so  much  and  give  so  little.  Conse- 
quently, to  date  no  one  has  ever  heard  of 
one  Communist  nation  plundering  another 
Communist  nation.  A  bare  cupboard  does 
not  excite  Jealousy  or  envy. 

Communism  would  (all  fiat  on  its  deceit- 
ful face  If  there  were  no  free  enterprise  na- 
tions to  plunder.  All  the  wealth  of  the 
capitalist  nations,  if  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  wouldn't  raise  the 
world's  living  standard  by  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent for  a  period  of  60  days. 

In  a  Communist  world,  every  worker  would 
have  an  equal  share  of  nothing  which  could 
be  considered  worth  while  by  freemen. 


PORK  PRICES  GOING  DOWN 

Mr.  Mc'VICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fdcinski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wire  services  today  carried  a  story  from 
the  stockyards  in  Chicago  which  should 
be  good  news  to  America's  beleaguered 
housewives. 

The  story  reports  that  Increased  hog 
marketing  and  the  Pentagon's  operation 
"pork  cut"  are  biinging  the  prices  on 
pork  down. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  dis- 
closed that  it  has  ordered  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  pork  purchases  for  con- 
simiptlon  by  the  Armed  Forces  stationed 
m  the  continental  Uiiited  States.  This, 
as  well  as  the  uptrend  in  hog  market- 
ings in  the  last  few  weeks,  has  brought 
hog  prices  down  from  $31  a  hundred 
pounds  at  the  Chicago  Stockyards  in 
December  to  $25  a  hundred  pounds  this 
week. 

This  means.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while 
2  months  ago  sliced  bacon  was  selling 
at  $1.20  a  pound  in  retail  stores  in  the 
Chicago  area,  today  Mrs.  Consumer  can 
find  some  top  quality  sliced  bacon  at 
$0.79  a  pound.  There  are  retail  stores 
which  continue  to  tag  bacon  at  $1.10  a 
pound  generally. 

I  am  quoting  these  figures  because  we 
have  said  right  aloner  that  the  biggest 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
recorded  in  the  rapidly  rising  food  prices 
during  the  past  8  months.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  predicted  that  as  produc- 
tion catches  up  witb  demand,  the  whole- 
sale prices  wUi  recede,  and  it  Is  my  hope 


that  these  reductions  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  placed  in  the 
RECoao  figures  which  indicate  that  there 
is  no  Inflation  on  durables  including 
home  appliances  and  television  sets. 

I  believe  that  today's  wii'e  dispatches 
showing  there  is  a  reduction  In  pork 
pi-ices  are  of  great  significance  because 
they  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  the 
big  trouble  .■spots  in  our  current  Inflation 
are  prices  on  food. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  most  important  for 
all  of  us  Americans  to  concern  ourselves 
with  this  entire  subject  of  inflation.  But 
I  think  it  Is  eqally  important  that  we  do 
not  push  the  panic  button  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  going  to  impose  severe  brakes 
on  our  present  economy. 

We  are  In  the  sixth  year  of  unbroken 
and  unprecedented  prosperity.  The 
gross  national  product  alreiady  has  hit 
$700  billion  this  year  and  will  reach  $735 
billion  before  year's  end. 

Thoee  who  want  to  make  inflation  a 
political  issue,  in  my  judgment,  are  en- 
dangering the  normal  economic  growth 
of  America. 

I  have  stated  before  that  I  support 
President  Johnsons  effort  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures  by  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  next  90  days.  But  I  believe  that  this 
entire  discussion  of  inflation  requires  ex- 
treme caution. 

There  arc  those  who  without  Identify- 
ing any  specific  areas  where  our  problem 
exists  could  do  great  harm  to  our  econ- 
omy with  their  gunshot  aiH>roach.  I, 
for  one.  believe  that  we  should  encour- 
age Americans  to  continue  buying  those 
things  that  they  really  need.  But  the 
concern  of  fear  and  alarm  about  infla- 
tion could  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on 
consumer  habits  In  America  and  could 
lead  to  a  general  downtrend  in  economy. 

I  believe  Secretary  McNamara  is  to 
be  commended  for  recognizing  those 
areas  where  Inflation  Is  a  serious  thi-eat; 
namely,  in  the  food  sector. 

The  American  housewives  can  indeed 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
biinging  down  the  high  cost  of  food  by 
temporarily  avoiding  the  luxury  items. 

This  is  the  way  that  I  believe  we  can 
bring  the  prices  down  without  throwing 
the  entire  Nation  into  a  state  of  complete 
panic  and  pushing  a  vast  segment  of  the 
American  commimity  out  of  the  con- 
sumer market. 

With  the  prolonged  prosperity  and 
economic  growth  that  we  have  experi- 
enced, it  is  expected  that  there  would  be 
some  creeping  up  of  the  price  index.  But 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  we  Americans  do 
not  know  how  to  conduct  ourselves  in  a 
period  of  sustained  prosperity. 

Some  of  our  critics  would  urge  Ameri- 
cans to  stop  buying  everything,  and  they 
would  urge  the  Government  to  shut  dov^  n 
shop  completely.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  If  we  follow  such  a  rigid  suggestion 
it  would  plunge  this  country  from  a  un- 
precedented prosperity  to  a  disastrous 
depression. 

I  am  confldent.  however,  that  the 
American  people  can  be  counted  on  to 
use  reason  in  this  whole  struggle  against 
inflation,  and  I  am  even  more  confldent 
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that  they  will  bitterly  reject  any  effort  to 
play  politics  with  the  Nation's  economic 
future. 

•ON   IMPROVING   COMMUNICATION 
AMONG  SCIENTIST8  • 

Mr.  Mc'VICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Pdcinski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqoest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
tinuing my  effort  to  establish  a  national 
dialog  on  the  need  for  a  national  infor- 
mation retrieval  system  to  h^  scientists 
significant  ccmtributfons  to  the  discus- 
and  scholars  obtain  infoimation  more 
readily.  I  have  from  time  to  time  placed 
sion  in  the  Congressionai.  Rxcord. 

I  ton  taking  the  privilege  today  to  call 
the  attrition  of  my  colleagues  to  a  truly 
outstanding  paper  on  this  entire  subject 
prepared  and  delivered  by  Dean  Don  R. 
Swanson  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Graduate  Library  School  at  the  Colimibia 
Engineering  Centennial  Symposium  in 
New  York. 

Dean  Swanson  is  today  coQsid»-ed  one 
of  your  Nation's  outstanding  authorities 
CD  this  entire  question  of  information  re- 
trieval and  I  consider  his  pi«>er  entitled 
"On  Improving  Communication  Among 
Scientists"  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
contributions  to  this  disctission  In  recent 
years. 

Dean  Swanson's  paper  follows: 

OV   IlCPBOVUfC  COMHUIflCATIOM    AMONG 

,  SCXEMTISTS* 

(By  Don  R.  Swanaon,  University  of  Chicago) 
Libraries  and  mformation  services  of  the 
21«t  century  almost  certainly  will  be  the 
beneficiary,  or  perhaps  the  victim,  of  enor- 
mous technological  change.  High  speed 
search  by  computers,  mlcrwecordlng  tech- 
niques, remote  Interrog^atlon  consoles  and 
great  commtml cation  networks  will  some  day 
place  the  world's  knowledge  at  our  fingertips. 
It  Is  inferred  by  many  that,  through  such  a 
metamorphosis,  we  shall  cure  the  Informa- 
tion Ills  of  our  ag«,  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  somehow  contain  the  information  explo- 
sion or  at  I*S9t  reduce  it  to  a  small  conflagra- 
tion. 

This  prophecy  seems  well  calculated  to 
capture  one's  Imagination.  iMJt  whether  the 
proposed  cure  takes  into  account  the  nature 
of  the  Illness  is  I  think  questionable.  For 
rsample.  the  simple  obaervaUon  that  recorded 
knowledge  accumulates  through  the  years, 
while  tt.e  rate  at  which  it  can  be  re«d  (by 
any  one  person)  remains  constant,  has  pro- 
found ImpUcaUona.  It  must  mean  first  of 
all  that  scientists  of  each  succeMllng  genera- 
Uon  will  have  available  a  decreasing  fraction 
of  the  total  printed  record.  The  Implied 
prospect  of  ever-tncreasing  specialization  and 
fragmeutaUon  of  scientific  knowledge  clearly 
Involves  communication  probltma  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions.  Among  other  thir^gs. 
we  might  ask  what  we  would  do  with  the 
World's  knowledge  if  It  were  at  our  fingertips. 
Wliat  ptart  of  It  should  we  read?  Mectianlaa- 
UoQ  Itself  cau  be  oonaldered  an  answer  only 


If  one  doesn't  understand  the  question.  In 
the  hope  of  seeing  mix-e  clearly  the  shape 
at  thine*  to  oome,  we  might  look  toward  In- 
creased organtsatton  ot  faiunan  activity 
rather  than  to  a  facUe  extrapolation  of  tech- 
nological progress:  this  I  shall  try  to  do  here. 

It  seems  plausible  to  aaaunae  that  larg* 
scale  activities.  Including  scientific  comma- 
nicatton  practices,  are  driven  somehow  to- 
ward desirable  goals,  even  when  such  goals 
are  unstated  or  unrecognised.  This  postu- 
late suggesta  that  we  look  about  us  for  evi- 
dence of  progreas,  e^-en  In  the  nUdst  of 
disorder,  and  bown-er  erratic.  Let  us  eicam- 
Ine  therefore  those  aspects  of  present  inlor- 
mattoD  services  that  seem  to  aceanuhodate 
themselves  best  to  the  needs  of  scientists 
and  scholars  for  recorded  mformation.  and 
then  propoae  a  means  of  causu^^  the  best 
to  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

This  growth  probably  wlU  have  to  take 
plac«  within  the  framework  of  at  least  two 
constraints.  The  first  involves  the  rate  of 
input  and  output  of  Information  to  the 
htunsn  brain,  and.  in  particular,  the  rate  at 
which  we  can  read  and  write.  This  rate  I 
assume  wlU  not  change  significantly  over 
any  period  oi  interest  here.  The  assumption 
is  arbitrary.  I  grant.  (Others.  e.g..  W.  T. 
KLnoK.'  have  also  noted  the  importance  of 
taking  Into  account  "individual  channel  ca- 
pacity" m  the  design  of  Information  sys- 
tenu. )  7'fae  second  constraint  arises  from 
a  charscterisUc  mertia  in  human  nature. 
Thia  characteristic  is  exemplified  If  we  ask 
whether  scientists  In  general  take  adequate 
Initiative  to  exploit  present  libraries  and 
information  services.  It  is  my  smptrton  that 
they  do  not;  tbey  tend  to  ignore  sncb  scrr- 
ices.  except  as  a  last  resort.  Possibly  as  much 
as  85  percent  ot  useful  scientific  Inf ormatkm 
is  exchanged  informally  and  verfasily  before 
the  usual  bibliographic  tools  are  consulted 
to  ascertain  whether  oi  not  published  infor- 
mation is  available.  It  may  be  unrealistic 
to  hope  that  any  very  large  number  of  sci- 
entists can  be  educated  to  appreciate  what 
they  have,  and  to  make  more  intensive  use 
of  present  Information  services.  The  goal  Is 
worthwhile  to  be  sure,  but  It  seems  to  me 
prudent  not  to  cotmt  on  its  attainment.  We 
should  instead  assume  that  scientists  are 
mcurably  apetbetic  toward  present  services, 
and  get  on  with  the  job  of  trying  to  change 
the  services  not  its  customers.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  propose  a  kind  of  principle  of  least 
action:  "The  design  of  any  future  Informa- 
tion service  should  be  predicated  on  the 
assumption  (whether  true  or  tmtrue)  that 
its  customers  will  exert  minimal  effort  In 
order  to  receive  its  benefits.  Furthermore, 
they  wont  bother  at  all  if  the  necessary 
minimum  Is  higher  than  some  fairly  tow 
threshold." 

As  a  focus  for  both  a  prognosis  and  a  pro- 
posal for  Improved  science  information  serv- 
ices, let  us  consider  certain  existing  com- 
munication practices  which  have  been  in- 
vented and  initiated  by  scientists  themselves, 
and  which  therefore  have  survived  the  fore- 
going least  action  principle.  The  practices  1 
have  In  mind  Include  cttatloiu  In  the  Journal 
llterattire.  the  wrlttag  of  reviews  and  stmi- 
marles.  the  mailing  to  selected  recipients  of 
preprtnts,  reprints  and  reports,  and  finally 
Informal  verbal  communication.  The  obvi- 
ous fact  that  these  activities  are  of  extreme 
significance  in  the  total  scientific  communi- 
cation process  has  been  gratlfylngly  con- 
firmed by  a  number  of  studies.  My  purpose 
here  is  to  suggest  that  at  least  certain  of 
these  and  other  informal  and  haphazard  In- 
formation activities  be  aided  and  amplified, 
and  that  the  potential  advantage  of  organl- 


*  TtilB  paper  la  baaed  on  an  address  given 
at  the  CoIumt>ia  Bngineerlitg  Centennial 
Symposium.  Mew  Tork.  May  6.  1«65. 
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zatlon  and  planning  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  nuitter  The  objective  is  improved  com- 
monication.  and  whether  we  tlien  need  new 
"centers"  or  bigger  and  tiettcr  machines  be- 
cocnc  subordinate   (though  still  important) 


THE  SMALX  AUDnCNCC  PHnvoMnfow 

It  Is  remarkable,  but  quite  apparent,  that 
the  kind  of  communication  Just  described 
takes  place  for  the  most  part  within  rela- 
tively small  groups  of  individuals.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  the  evidence,  and  Its  possible 
Implications  so  far  as  future  information 
services  arc  concerned. 

Some  nunm-ical  facts  of  life  on  scientific 
publication  reveal  that  Journal  articles  on 
tlM  average  have  an  actual  reading  audience 
much  smoUcr  than  the  circulation  of  the 
journal.  This  audience  is  evidently  on  the 
order  of  a  few  dooen  to  a  lew  hundred  sci- 
entists. It  seems  likely  that  such  groups  are 
closely  related  to  the  groups  of  sinu)^  size 
wittUn  wliich  inlorvkal  Inforn^Uon  exchange 
takes  pilace — such  as  the  mailing  of  reprints. 
The  notion  that  a  journal  article  is  a  nvethod 
of  scientific  broadcasting  is.  at  least  on  the 
aversge.  a  fallacy. 

The  evidence  for  the  small  audieiM;e  phe- 
nomenon is  pcisuaslve.  In  a  rsvle«'  oX  studies 
of  the  flow  of  information  among  scientists. 
Menzel  ■  summarizes  a  nurot>er  of  IntarastUtg 
results.  One  of  these  resulU  iadicates  that, 
on  the  basis  of  informatioa  on  cbemlsta 
reading  tlnac  and  on  the  nui&ber  of  artlelas 
ahslracted  in  chemical  abstracts  per  ysar, 
one  concludes  tl^t  oiUy  one-luklf  of  1  percent 
of  the  articles  published  in  chemistry  are 
read  by  any  one  chemist.  It  may  be  inferred 
that,  on  tht  average,  any  one  articls  is  read 
by  only  ooc-bslf  of  1  percent  of  the  cheoaists. 
ft>^Mlnl^^g  that  chemists  nuink>cr  a  few  tens 
of  thousands,  the  average  per  article  reader- 
siiip  would  be  a  few  hundred.  A  large  and 
very  valuahie  study  carried  out  by  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association  yielded  similar 
results.  Over  half  of  the  articles  appearing 
in  "cote"  Journals  arc  read  by  300  or  fewer 
psychologlsta'  *  In  connection  with  one 
I  unpublished )  study  of  cancer  Information 
services,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  relevant  btomedical  lournaJ  articles  pub- 
lished per  year  is  approximately  50.000  to 
100.000.  snd  that  these  probably  have  an 
audience  of  &.000  to  10,000  cancer  research 
specialists.  If  each  atan  were  to  read  6 
artidea  per  week  (possibly  a  generous  ss- 
siunption ) .  the  average  readership  per  article 
would  fall  in  the  range  of  only  l&  to  60. 

Curtis  Benjamin's'  apt  description  of 
"twigging"  seems  not  unrelated  to  this  is- 
sue, though  be  is  speaking  ot  books,  not 
Journals:  "The  'twii^i^g'  pbenomenon  oc- 
curs In  the  endless  fraetloostton  ot  interest 
and  knowledge  in  technical  fields,  a  continu- 
ing fractionation  ihat  has  held  markets  lor 
specialized  botAs  to  the  same  siae  they  were 
16  or  90  years  ago — tills  is  spite  of  the  fact 


-  Menzel.  H..  "Review  of  Studies  in  the  Plow 
of  Information  Among  Sclentisu,"  Bureau 
of  Applied  Social  Research.  Columbia  Um- 
verslty,  January  19«0  (sponsored  by  National 
Science  Fotmdation) . 

•Garvey.  William  D.  and  Belver  C  OrtfUth. 
"Sdentiflc  Information  Exchange  In  Psychol- 
ogy." Science,  148.  Dec   25,  1»«4.  p    1685. 

•Extended  treatments  of  the  results  of 
reference  2  appear  as  vol.  1.  "Reports  of  the 
American  Psychological  Asfoctatlon's  Project 
on  Scientific  Information  Exchange  in  Psy- 
chology" (Decemljer  1963).  (Sponsored  by 
National  Science  Foundation.) 

^Benjamm.  Curtis  O..  "Bverything  Is  Not 
Coming  Dp  Boees "  an  address  presented  at 
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that  the  total  corpus  of  technical  luiowledge 
IB  at  least  five  times  larger  than  It  was  20 
years  ago  and  there  are  at  least  three  tlnies 
a«  many  professional  scientists  and  engl- 
neers.  or  customers,  in  the  United  State*. 
(Thus  the  tree  is  much  larger,  but  the  twigs 
are  the  same  size.)" 

It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  small 
audience  phenomenon  Is  neither  accidental 
nor  peculiar  In  any  way  to  chemistry,  psy- 
chology, and  blomedlclne;  in  all  likelihood 
It  Is  directly  and  indlssolubly  linked  to  the 
rate  of  production  and  consumption  of  re- 
corded knowledge  Given  the  rate  at  which 
scientific  Journal  articles  are  produced,  the 
total  number  of  scientists  available  to  read 
them,  and  an  estimated  reading  rate  per 
scientist,  one  can  calculate  the  average  num- 
ber of  readers  per  article.  The  result  In 
ipneral  seems  to  be  a  remarkably  small  num- 
ber It  Is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  cer- 
■•unty  whether  the  average  readership  for 
.icientlfSc  articles  is  a  dozen  or  several  hun- 
dred, but  In  any  event  It  Is  not  thousands  or 
tens  of  thousands.  I  have  been  speaking  of 
course  of  averages,  and  the  fact  that  dis- 
tributions are  no  doubt  highly  skewed  can- 
not be  dismissed:  some  Journals  have  large 
circulation  and  some  articles  receive  wide 
attention  The  APA  studies  do  In  fact  give 
some  very  Informative  data  on  such  dis- 
tributions. 

The    Importance    of   the   notion    of   small 
clusters    of    scientists    who    read    and    cite 
each  other's  papers  and   who  communicate 
through    Informal    channels    has    been    em- 
phasized  by   a   number   of  others.      Science 
historian  Derek   Price,  for   example,  has  re- 
ferred to  clusters  of  this  kind  as  the  "New 
Invisible  Colleges"*    J    D    Bernal '  has  con- 
•rihircd  an  early   (1958 »    and  perceptive  pa- 
per    .'Plated    to   this   subject.     The   Implica- 
tions  of  the  existence  of  such  groups  seem 
however  to  be  Ignored  In  most  visions  of  fu- 
ture  libraries.  Information  centers,   and   In- 
formauon  services.     In  some  areas.  Informa- 
tion exchange  groups  exist  in  a  more  formal 
sense    we  may  note  with  Interest  the  emerg- 
ing  of   at   least   a   few  Informal    newsletters 
which  circulate  among  small  groups  of  scien- 
tists and  which  serve  as  a  rapid,  highly  re- 
sponsive form  of  disseminating  scientific  In- 
formation     These  have   not   come  about  as 
a    resuii    of   much   real    planning   but  have 
^.'i.sen  somewhat  out  of  desperaUon  to  All  a 
'^r.tica:  need      It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the 
..f-'.ime  of  any  one  newsletter  will  be  rela- 
•A'.f.v   Short     and    that   new   ones   will   keep 
spr-.ngir.R  up      As  a  whole,  they  are  likely  to 
fxhibir  what  .T.ight  appear  at  first  to  be  even 
more    disori^aiiized    behavior   than   does    the 
Journal   l:t«rature.  which  Itself  has  a  rather 
ttsuinishlngly    high    birth    and    death    rate. 
This    apparent    chaos   Is    a    good    deal    more 
fiscinatlng    than    It    u    deplorable       It    can 
probably    be   attributed    to  shifting  patterns 
of   interest    and   shifting  aasoclaUons  among 
scientist*  as  subject  fields  progress  Into  new 
areas        er  ap  with  other  subject  fields,  give 
rise    •..     :  rw    ones,    and   die   off   for   lack   of 
prorr;  Ise 

IDrNTIFT     THE    INVISIBUt    Wom^ 

W;.p.'e.er  newsletters  have  arisen,  the  In- 
:  rmiition-exchanglng  groups  have.  In  efTect. 
identified  themselves  and  so  are  accessible 
to  new  Information  services.  For  most 
groups,  though,  newsletters  as  such  do  not 
exist  and  the  membership  Is  In  essence  In- 
visible It  need  not  remain  so  of  course  and 
with  some  some  effort,  can  and  should  be 
brought  at  least  to  a  sute  of  tranalucence. 


"  Price.  Derek  J  DeSolla,  "The  SclenUfic 
Foundations  of  Science  Policy  "  iialure  vol 
i^     No    4981     Apr     17.    1»65    p    233 

Be,-i.al  J  D  .  The  Transmission  of  Scien- 
tific Information :  A  Users  Analysis,  pp.  r7-98 
of  proceedings  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Scientific  InformaUon.  Washington 
DC.  Nov.  18-31,  1858      See  esp.  pp.  80,  92. 


Tills  can  be  done  through  Interviews  (l.e,, 
ask  scientists  with  whom  they  communi- 
cate), through  a  study  of  citation  patterns 
In  the  literature,  and  through  studies  of 
scientists'  reactions  to  disseminated  Journal 
articles  or  reports.  (This  latter  technique 
has  been  employed  In  an  experimental  proj- 
ect conceived  by  M.  M.  Flood,  M.  Kochen. 
and  E.  Wong  and  being  carried  out  at  the 
University  of  California  Flood  and  Kochen 
have  also  suggested  a  news  service  for  pro- 
fessional cliques")  The  end  result  of  the 
Identification  effort  might  be  a  sort  of  who 
talks  to  whom  directly,  published  perhaps 
annually  to  reflect  change. 

The  Identified  groups  are  likely  to  be  eva- 
nescent as  well  as  translucent,  and  It  would 
be  of  especial  Interest  and  Importance  to  fol- 
low their  changing  patterns  of  overlap  with 
other  groups.  Any  one  scientist  may  of 
course  belong  to  several  groups — the  groups 
are  by  no  means  exclusive  and  exhaustive — 
and  so  of  course  there  will  be  a  degree  of 
overlap,  a  degree  of  confusion,  and  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  apparently  random 
phenomena. 

Once  Identified,  much  more  can  be  learned 
about  the  role  the  groups  play  In  the  com- 
munication of  scientific  Information,  and 
Just  what  might  be  done  to  foster  such  com- 
munication. For  example,  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  limited  audience  news- 
letters for  the  vast  majority  of  groups  that 
have  taken  thus  far  no  action  to  do  so  them- 
selves, the  sponsoring  of  select  conferences 
of  a  few  dozen  people,  and  even  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  telephone  calls  could  be  considered 
as  candidates  for  future  Information  serv- 
ices. In  short,  communication  among  scien- 
tists might  best  be  Improved  through  a  sys- 
tematic and  large-scale  amplification  of  in- 
formation activities  already  found  to  be  use- 
ful by  scientists  themselves. 

THE   SUMMAIIT    AND    BIVHW    OF   SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATTON 

Notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  of 
Information  flow  within  small  groups,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  might  also  be 
some  harmful  side  effects  to  highly  selective 
communication,  and  that  certain  counter- 
measures  are  In  order.  As  sclentlflc  knowl- 
edge accumulates.  It  must  necessarily  divide 
and  subdivide  Into  Increasingly  narrow  spe- 
cialties: at  some  point  a  severe  onset  of  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  may  be  expected. 
Whatever  constructive  purpose  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  sclentlflc  community  into  small 
groups  may  serve,  even  though  the  groups 
overlap.  It  does  not  serve  to  unify  the  sci- 
ences. It  Is  the  digestion,  the  summary,  and 
the  packing  down  of  sclentlflc  knowledge 
that  permits  us  to  progress  without  founder- 
ing In  the  backlog  of  published  information. 
W.  F.  Ubby  •  remarked  similarly  In  a  recent 
article:  "The  way  out  of  the  maze  Is  a  simple 
one:  True  understanding  of  a  subject  makes 
Its  statement.  Its  description.  Its  definition, 
and  Its  discussion  more  possible,  not  less 
possible.  As  we  come  to  fuller  understand- 
ings of  the  various  aspects  of  nature  which 
branches  of  science  treat,  we  will  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  bulk  of  the  subsUntlatlng 
material  which  led  to  the  discoveries  " 

We  can  discern  within  present  communi- 
cation practices  In  science,  forces  that  Indeed 
are  at  work  to  promote  the  unity  of  science 
In  addition  to  those  that  seem  to  move  to- 
ward Increasing  fragmentation  of  recorded 
knowledge.  Scientists  do  write  books,  sum- 
maries, and  review  articles,  many  of  which 
permit  the  creation  of  1  page  where  10 
grew  before.  Through  critiques,  citations, 
editorial  sanctions,  and  reviews,   the  scien- 


tific community  furthermore  manages  a 
supervision  of  Its  own  literature,  and  at  least 
a  partial  separation  of  Important  sclentlflc 
papers  from  the  unimportant.  This  phe- 
nomenon. If  It  could  be  amplified,  might  have 
a  remarkable  Impact  on  the  character  of  fu- 
ture Information  activities. 

The  implication  that  we  somehow  Identify 
Important  literature  and  treat  It  differently 
from  the  unimportant— (and  perhaps  even 
suppress  the  latter  altogether) — understand- 
ably evokes  an  anguished  cry  from  those 
who  see  In  It  the  threat  of  censorship.  Yet 
the  kind  of  censorship  that  I  Imply  already 
plays  a  vital  role  In  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  The  editor  of  a  Journal  who 
accepts  poorly  written,  inaccurate,  or  un- 
necessary articles.  Is  generally  considered 
derelict  in  his  duty.  Without  Infringing  on 
any  one's  legal  right  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute whatever  he  wishes,  I  see  no  reason 
for  the  sclentlflc  community  to  dismiss  any 
reasonable  measures  for  better  InformaUon 
quality  control,  or  quality  Identification  at 
least.  Future  Information  services  in  my 
opinion  should  reinforce,  amplify  and  pro- 
vide logistic  support  to  the  efforts  of  the 
sclentlflc  community  to  sit  In  Judgment  on 
lu  own  Information  products,  and  to  synthe- 
size, review,  and  summarize  lu  literature 
(A  similar  requirement  Is  cited  In  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Weinberg  report.") 

The  aforementioned  Information  exchange 
groups  might  become  excellent  Instrumen- 
talities for  effecting  these  tasks  of  summary 
and  synthesis.  For  It  may  be  after  all  Just 
the  subject  of  Interest  of  any  one  Informs- 
tlon  exchange  group  that  stands  In  need  of 
periodic  dIgeaUon.  It  should  be  one  of  the 
functions  of  sclentlsM  within  each  group 
somehow  to  produce  the  required  condensed, 
higher  level,  material,  for  the  consumption 
of  other  groups  and  broader  audiences. 

In  an  ataxic  way.  this  funcUon  is  now 
performed.  I  suspect  that  the  efficiency  of 
so  doing  falls  far  short  of  what  it  could  be 
if  the  phenomenon  Wfcre  recognized  and  sys- 
tematically taken  into  account  In  the  plan- 
ning of  information  services.  Of  course  It 
Is  the  prerogative  of  scientists  to  decide  what 
subjecu  stand  In  need  of  a  review  article, 
and  to  decide  when  the  time  Is  ripe.  The 
characteristic  time  Interval  between  declBlon 
and  action  being  what  It  Is  (Infinite,  occa- 
sionally). It  la  not  unreasonable  to  think 
that  a  generous  measure  of  overall  planning, 
accompanied  by  appropriate  prodding,  re- 
muneration, and  literature  combing  assist- 
ance to  Individual  scientists  could  have  ft 
subsUntial  and  beneflclal  Impact.  A  simple 
statistical  monitoring  of  the  amount  of  in- 
formation accumulating  in  any  one  subject 
area  should  be  a  valuable  supplement  to 
human  Judgment  as  to  when  a  review  should 
be  written. 

Beyond  synthesis  itoelf.  other  activities 
serving  similar  ends  can  be  envisioned 
There  Is  even  something  like  a  marketing 
function  "  to  insure  the  proper  breadth  of 
distribution  of  a  summary  work.  The  small 
Information  exchange  groups  could  assist  in 
this  by  Identifying  overlapping  groups,  and 
other  potentially  interested  groups  as  distri- 
bution targets. 

SELECTIVE   NormCATION 

Present  libraries  and  Information  systems 
are  passive:  they  wait  to  be  'ised. 


April  7,  1966 
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A  future  Information  system.  howereT. 
should  seek  out  Its  customers.  Its  activity 
mtist  orf  course  be,dljected.  purposeful,  and 
must  hare  continuous  feedback  at  the  con- 
seqtiences  of  Its  own  actions.  We  Infer  that 
future  systems  must  provide  decentralized 
service  points,  and  selecttve.  dlreet.  and  con- 
ttnuotts  dissemination  of  Information  to 
costomers.  Service  In  response  to  standing 
requeets  should  be  maximized,  so  that 
cujtomer  Initiative  can  be  mlnhnlfied. 

I  suggest  selective  dissemination,  or  selec- 
tive notification.  a«  eaaentlal  to  an  active 
mode  ot  operation,  but  I  wUb  to  make  It 
ciear  that  I  am  not  necessarily  apeaklng  of 
present  projecu.  pracUcea,  or  teclmlquea 
of  automatic  dlaeemlnatioti.  The  Impor- 
unce  of  selective  dlaaemlnatlon  as  a  basic 
requlrem«nt  tranacends  the  question  of  -spe- 
atlc  meaAS  of  implementation.  The  concept 
must  Incorporate  a  set  of  standing  requlre- 
menu  generated  in  some  way.  and  capable 
ol  changing  in  time.  It  must  re««lt  in  small 
numbers  of  highly  perUnent  journal  articles 
toeing  dlBsemlnated  directly  to  Individual 
scientists,  and  It  should  collect,  from  those 
scientists,  their  reactions  and  their  opinions 
as  to  which  of  their  coUeagiies  should  see  the 
same  arUcle.  This  feedback  and  "reverbera- 
Uon"  U  as  Important  as  the  Initial  dlsseml- 
natlon,  and  served  to  check  on  It.  Clearly 
the  information  exchange  groupe  would  be 
Invaluable  In  providing  a  basis  for  dissem- 
ination criteria,  and  as  an  instrument  for 
feedback  and  second-level  dissemination. 

tntraselecUvlty  will  be  necessary,  and  this 
alone  may  become  almost  a  science.  Cer- 
utuly  careful  systems  planning  and  opera- 
tional research  studies  are  needed  first.  It 
Is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  that  the  re- 
wards will  Justify  the  Investment,  but  It  Is 
my  expectation  that  they  will,  and  that  It  is 
plausible  to  count  the  notion  of  selecUve  dis- 
semination as  one  of  the  driving  forces  that 
will  change  the  character  of  future  informa- 
tion systems.  The  question  of  Initial  dis- 
semination of  recorded  knowledge  Is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  random  or  chance  en- 
counters with  the  literature,  which  largely 
characterizes  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

The  process  of  retrieving  information,  or 
finding  literature  relevant  to  some  topic, 
may  be  more  a  matter  of  Interpersonal  com- 
munication than  of  Indexing  and  classifi- 
cation. The  first  step  Is  often  to  find  some- 
one likely  to  know  the  answer,  rather  than 
to  consult  an  Information  service.  In  this 
connection,  better  visibility  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Information  exchange  groups 
would  clearly  be  of  value,  ^irthermore. 
good  Initial  dissemination  will  make  sul)8e- 
quent  reUleral  easier,  for  it  wUl  Increase  the 
quantity  and  pertinence  of  tbe  literature 
with  which  Uie  requester  Is  already  fanUUar. 
ftnd  such  literature  is  In  principle  much  eas- 
ier for  him  to  retrieve  than  that  which  he 
bas  never  seen.  The  system  itself  (and  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  here  that  it  might  be 
highly  mechanized)  abould  retain  in  its 
memory  a  complete  record  of  who  has  re- 
ceived what  (within  whatever  limits  of  right 
of  privacy  one  wishes  to  estabUah ) .  whether 
on  initial  dlMemination  or  subsequent  search 
and  retrieval.  Information  systems  can  and 
should  exploit  the  experience  of  past  users 
l<x  the  sake  of  its  future  users,  and  the  who 
talks  to  whom  groups,  should  be  a  good  ve- 
hicle for  so  doing. 

The  aasoctatlon  of  scientific  aubspecialtles 
with  relatively  small  information  exchai^e 
groups  suggests  that  the  very  organisation  of 
lolormatlon  within  Journals  might  now  be 
having  a  subatantlal  influenc*  (for  better 
or  worse)  on  the  directions  c4  sclentlflc  re- 
search and  on  the  development  of  new  sci- 
entific specialties.  The  Intriguing  possi- 
bility that  the  course  of  science  might  be 
beneficially  altered  through  Intelligent  mod- 
ification of  the  Infonnatlon  dissemination 
pattern  seems  worthy  of  study. 


Evidence  and  tatwftlve  Impressions  sug- 
gest that  much  useful  contact  nowadays  be- 
tween scientists  and  literature  Is  accidental. 
It  wottW  be  one  aim  of  the  proposed  new 
services  to  make  benevolent  accidents  hap- 
pen cm  pnrpoee. 

A  NEW  PATTERN  FOK  INrOEMATION  CENTBRS 

We  might  thus  enTlsk»i  for  the  future  a 
new  kind  of  Information  center,  or  more 
likely  »  number  of  centers,  that  cotild  serve 
the  numerous  re<iutrementa  discussed  here 
which  are  not  met  by  today's  systems.  A 
prerequisite  step  is  to  discover  and  Identify 
the  information  exchange  groups.  Then, 
corresponding  to  each  group  within  the  sci- 
entific community,  let  us  imagine  that  there 
Is  a  small  headquarters  somewhere  staffed 
by  one  or  several  people  to  keep  track  of 
who's  who  in  the  grcnip.  publish,  print,  and 
circulate  Its  newsletters,  study  ciutlona  in 
the  literature,  and  follow  the  chan0ng  char- 
acter ol  the  groups  In  the  course  ol  time.  In- 
cluding the  nature  of  their  overlaps  with 
other  groupe.  They  would  administer,  pro- 
mot?,  sell,  organize,  and  perhaps  act  as  a 
switching  center  lor  Information  Inquiries. 
In  the  large,  an  activity  erf  this  kind  might 
monitor  and  Iniprove  a  broad  pattern  of  dis- 
semination of  sclcnttfic  information,  and 
stimulate  production  of  adequate  reviews, 
summaries,  and  digests  of  scientific  litera- 
ture. 

CoosMered  within  the  framework  of  the 
"national  information  center"  proposals  of 
the  pest  ferw  years,  a  center  to  perform  the 
functions  outlined  here  would  be  unique. 
Neither  a  repository,  distribution  center,  ab- 
stracting ser»-lce.  nor  a  nxicleus  of  organiza- 
tional authority  over  other  systems  and  serv- 
ices, possibly  its  closest  counterparts  in  con- 
cept might  be  the  Science  Information  Ex- 
change (Operated  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute), or  the  National  Referral  Center  for 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  (both  under  NSF  sponsorship). 
Yet  those  two.  while  addressed  to  the  who 
does  what  problem,  nevertheless  embrace 
only  a  small  part  of  the  function  proposed 
here. 

A  collection  of  centers  performing  all  fimc- 
tlons  and  services  implied  In  this  discussion 
would  be  far  from  modest  In  scope  and  man- 
power, though  reliable  quantitative  esti- 
mates would  be  difficult  to  make  at  this 
point.  It  would  first  be  necessary  to  iden- 
tify the  size  of  population  to  be  served,  and 
to  determine  how  much  of  technology  to  in- 
clude with  science.  The  total  number  of 
scientists  and  engineers  Is  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  but  it  Is  not  really  clear  that 
the  potential  value  of  the  suggested  services 
applies  universally:  our  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  Information  exchange  grotips  Is  still  em- 
bryonic, but  11  what  Is  now  known  can  be 
extended  broadly.  It  Is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  total  required  level  of  effort  to  pro- 
vide these  new  communication  eerrloes 
would  correspond  to  several  thoiwand  people, 
perhaps  a  third  of  whom  would  have  to  be 
scientists  or  engineers  themselves. 

I  suggest  then  a  pattern  for  a  new  class  of 
information  centers. 


THE  GROWING  DIALOG  ON  INFOR- 
MA'nON  RETRIEVAL  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucirski]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  ItecoBD 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  years  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal 


c^  my  time  and  effort  toward  arou^ng  tn- 
tei-e&t  in  the  United  States  in  the  entire 
subiect  of  su'ioMtifW-  data  processlDg  and 
informatitMi  retrieval. 

My  subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  is  continu- 
ing these  hearings  with  the  ^lew  toward 
ultimately  establishing  in  the  United 
States  an  infoi-mation  retrieval  system 
which  will  make  available  to  all  of  oui' 
information  resources  a  network  foi' 
ctuick  transmittal  of  their  information  to 
researciiei  s  all  over  the  country. 

This  entire  subject  is  very  complex 
and  offers  r>o  easy  sohition. 

During  the  past  3  years  that  I  have 
dealt  with  this  subject  I  have  learned  to 
appreciate  the  va&t  number  of  questiiu^ 
and  problems  still  unanswered.  But  it 
is  a  continuing  source  of  encouragement 
to  me  to  see  the  growing  dialog  on  this 
entire  subject. 

Last  month  International  Science  and 
Technology  magazine  carried  an  excel- 
lent article  titled  "Information  Transfer  ' 
by  a  Mr.  Evan  Herbert,  its  associate 
editor. 

This  excellent  article  describes  the  new 
phase  ot  manipulating  data  which  can 
give  instant  access  to  networks  of  files. 
The  article,  however,  quite  properly 
points  out  that  retrieval  of  infoi-mation 
still  hinges  on  the  transfer  of  meaning. 

Because  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
this  entire  subject  recHve  the  widest 
attention,  I  am  including  in  the  Recobb 
today  Mr.  Herbert's  entire  article  as  it 
appeared  in  the  International  Science 
and  Technology  magazine. 

The  article  foUows : 

iNFOmMA-nOH   TSAIfSm 

(By  Evan  Herbert,  associate  editor) 
Kew  ways  of  manipulating  data  can  gl\'e 
Instant  access  to  networks  of  flies  but  re- 
trieval  of   Information  stlU  binges  on   the 
transfer  of  meaning. 

(In  brief:  In  information  retrieval,  the 
process  of  asking  questions,  examining  an- 
swers for  relevance,  has  been  speeded  by 
refinements  In  data  storage  and  communica- 
tion so  that  direct  dialogs  with  remote  flies 
are  now  technically  feasible.  Activity  of  a 
flle  and  speed  of  access  are  the  criteria  for 
Justifying  mechanization.  Document  images 
stored  on  microfiche  are  becoming  standard 
for  information  dissemination  Wlille  pres- 
sure Is  mounting  lor  networks  of  special- 
ized Information  centers.  Intellectual  access 
to  them  via  indexes  and  other  representa- 
tions of  content  hinges  on  how  effectively 
meaning  can  be  Uansferred  when  data  Is 
manipulated.  Natural  language  information 
processing  and  associative  memory  tech- 
niques, holding  promise  of  better  approaches 
to  classifying  relevance,  are  being  tested  In 
models  of  research  libraries  of  the  future. 
Generalized  service  programs  for  data  man- 
agement via  computer  will  be  needed  for 
Information  networks.— E.  H  ) 

The  difficult  problem  In  Information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  wUl  always  be  the  Intel- 
lectual Job  of  matching  the  information  that 
is  known  and  stored  with  the  informatKm 
that  Is  wanted  at  a  particular  moment.  I»o 
universal  solution  exists  for  this  problem 
becatise  each  of  us  has  a  unique  set  of  needs 
for  information.  Often  the  very  process  of 
trying  to  answer  a  question  changes  our 
needs.  In  a  search  through  categories  of 
references  and  through  poeslbly  relevant 
data,  we  discover  unforeseen  aspects  that 
change  our  concepts  of  what  we  seek.  Ref- 
erence data  that  so  modify  the  course  of 
our  search  also  become  information. 
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This  feedback  process  Is  both  the  difficulty 
and  the  strength  of  good  Information  re- 
trieval, and  It  becomes  more  effective  when- 
ever we  can  speed  the  processes  of  gaining 
access  to  Information — of  retrieving  and 
manipulating  the  references  by  which  we 
coordinate  a  search,  or  of  retrieving  a  docu- 
ment or  fact  from  Its  actual  storage  place. 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been 
significant  refinements  in  the  techniques  and 
technology  of  transferring  information,  thus 
coupling  the  user  of  an  Information  system 
more  closely  to  searching  facilities  and  to 
large  collections  of  documents  and  facts. 
Search  and  retrieval  proceoses  can  be  so  com- 
pressAd  In  time  that  they  become  more  truly 
a  dialog  between  a  man  and  the  flies  that 
may  hold  the  Information  he  seeks. 

These  refinements  have  taken  three  fcH-ms: 

P^rst.  storage  of  document  Images  or  en- 
coded data  Is  more  compact.  Larger  collec- 
tions and  deeper  indexes  to  them  c«n  be  kept 
close  Bt  hand,  more  accessible  physically  and 
intellectually. 

Second,  new  data-communication  tech- 
niques offer  better  ways  of  getting  at  re- 
motely stored  Indexes  and  data  collections. 

Third,  the  intellectual  Interaction  between 
man  and  these  flies  holds  promise  of  greater 
speed  and  selectivity  by  Improvements  In  the 
ability  of  machines  to  respond  to  natural 
language  commands  and  to  search,  manipu- 
late, and  transform  the  content  of  natural 
language  flies. 

The  net  effect  Is  that  a  larger  universe  of 
data  can  be  explored  for  nuggets  of  Informa- 
tion; the  scope  of  a  search  can  be  wider,  at 
the  same  time  that  It  may  be  conducted  with 
greater  speed  and  selectivity.  And  once  the 
question  is  narrowed  and  the  Information  Is 
found.  It  can  be  transferred  more  easily  and 
more  rapidly,  becoming  available  where  it  la 
needed  in  a  form  In  which  it  can  be  used. 

Let  me  caution  you  that  this  U  the  present 
state  of  the  Information  storage  and  retrieval 
art  and  that  only  fragments  of  the  newly 
available  techniques  and  technology  now  ap- 
pear in  practice  As  a  result,  there  is  a  wide 
variation  In  the  effectiveness  of  presently 
available  Information  and  documentation 
services.  However,  the  pressures  are  mount- 
ing in  the  US.  Government  for  the  evolution 
of  such  services,  including  nongovernmental 
activities.  Into  an  integrated  national  net- 
work of  information  and  document-handling 
systems  in  science  and  technology. 

More  than  20  different  proposals  have  been 
made  for  similar  networks  on  a  smaller  scale 
by  such  organisations  as  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  Engineers  Joint  Council. 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  While  they 
vary  In  detail.  In  essence  they  embody  the 
concept  of  specialized  information  centers 
linked  by  telecommunications  and  switching 
facilities  rhat  eventually  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  query  all  these  centers 
through  your  own  local  information  center. 
The  first  questions  and  answers,  a  dialog 
with  the  local  center  via  telephone,  Input- 
output  typewriter,  or  cathode-ray  screen, 
would  serve  to  sharpen  the  specification  for 
the  Information  you  seek  If  It  Is  not  avail- 
able locally,  you  would  be  referred  to.  and 
your  communication  terminal  switched  to 
the  appropriately  specialized  information 
center  elsewhere  on  the  network. 

I  shall  examine  the  development*  in  In- 
formation storage  and  retrieval  which  give 
better  local  access  to  limited  universes  of 
data  and  I  shall  explore  the  ways  they  may 
fit  into  the  larger  information  system  uni- 
verse that  could  evolve  My  concern 
throughout  this  article  will  be  with  the 
transfer  of  Information — how  effectively 
meaning  can  be  transferred  by  the  Intel- 
lectual and  physical  links  between  an  In- 
formation system  user  and  flies  of  source 
data. 

WHAT'S   IK   A   nL«T 

Files    are    orderly    ways    of    storing    data 
Indeed,   the   order   Itself    provides   reference 


Information  to  help  narrow  a  search.  Take 
a  look  at  the  top  of  your  desk.  If  you're 
like  some  people,  chances  are  that  you  are 
using  the  pile  system  for  your  working  files. 
As  long  as  the  collection  Isn't  too  large, 
you're  willing  to  search  through  a  pile  of 
data. 

A  book  Is  the  smallest  pile  we  know,  and 
still  you  must  search  Its  pages  for  the  data 
you  seek — helped  by  the  table  of  contents 
and  Index  for  that  book.  Sometimes  there 
are  pages  of  data  you  want  to  note  for 
further  reference,  so  you  Jot  down  the  page 
numbers  (storage  addresses)  and  a  descrip- 
tive term  or  two  for  each  (descriptors)  to 
Jog  your  memory,  thus  augmenting  the  In- 
dex to  the  file  with  your  own  viewpoint  of 
its  content. 

When  the  piles  become  too  big  to  manipu- 
late, you  find  it  handler  to  number  your  doc- 
uments and  keep  your  notes  about  their 
content  on  a  few  pieces  of  paper  that  can 
be  scanned  more  readily.  The  first  step 
In  your  search  can  be  a  rapid  dialog  with 
this  more  easily  manipulated  reference  file. 

You  might  keep  all  the  references  de- 
scribing one  document  on  one  card.  Then 
to  find  all  the  documents  that  fit  a  given 
descriptor,  you'd  search  every  document  rec- 
ord card  to  see  if  it  carried  that  descriptor; 
references  organized  this  way  are  a  docu- 
ment system.  You  could,  of  course,  keep 
track  of  the  aspects  of  your  collection  by 
heading  a  card  with  a  single  descriptor, 
then  listing  all  the  documents  that  fit  that 
descriptor;  this  is  called  an  aspect  sys- 
tem. 

When  you  search  for  Information,  you  usu- 
ally use  several  terms  to  describe  what  you 
are  after.  Just  as  several  terms  were  used 
to  characterize  the  document  when  it  was 
originally  Indexed.  Suppose,  to  shorten  the 
dialog  leading  to  retrieval,  you  could  see  at 
a  glance  all  the  document  numbers  that 
fit  the  terms  you  are  asking  for.  This 
Is  the  concept  of  peek-a-boo  systems,  or 
optical-matrix  aspect  systems  which  enable 
you  to  search  a  collection  simultaneously 
rather  than  sequentially.  A  card  which  can 
carry  a  grid — perhaps  as  simple  as  a  punch- 
card — Is  labeled  with  a  single  descriptor, 
while  each  grid  Intersection  is  assigned  to 
a  particular  document.  If  a  document  fits 
the  descriptor,  a  hole  appears  at  the  corre- 
sponding Intersection.  To  search  a  collec- 
tion by  several  descriptors  at  once,  you  super- 
impose the  grids  and  look  for  the  common 
holes— the  documents  that  flt  all  these  de- 
scriptors. 

Let  me  recapitulate  such  file  activity  In 
terms  of  concepts  of  file  handling.  When  a 
data  collection  becomes  too  large  to  spend 
time  searching  It  physically,  you  look  through 
each  Index  of  references  for  the  contents  of 
each  document.  If  you  consolidate  all  the 
reference  indexes  Into  a  document  system  or 
aspect  system,  you  can  do  logical  manipula- 
tion— "and  or  not"  searches  of  lists  or  unit 
records — to  And  all  terms  fitting  a  document 
or  all  documents  fitting  a  term. 

But  our  needs  for  information  are  con- 
stantly changing,  which  means  that  the  col- 
lections of  references  and  documents  must 
also  be  updated  to  match  current  needs  more 
closely  How  often  a  file  must  be  updated, 
how  often  a  file  Is  referred  to.  are  questions 
crucla:  to  the  Justification  of  mechanizing 
file  manipulation. 

Consider  the  updating  of  simple  facts  like 
telephone  numbers.  Each  day  In  the  United 
States  there  are  75.000  changes  or  additions 
to  listed  numbers.  Each  day  there  are  10 
million  Inquiries  to  Information  operators; 
each  question  and  answer  now  consumes  an 
average  of  13  seconds.  It's  obvious  that  up- 
dating the  flies  and  speeding  up  referrals  to 
It  can  Justify  a  considerable  amount  of  hard- 
ware, even  if  what  Is  retrieved  is  a  tiny  block 
of  data — a  fact. 

So  the  questltm  of  mechanizing  reference 
retrieval    comes    down    to    how    often    you 


search  a  file  and  how  much  time  you  can 
afford  to  use  to  manipulate  and  scan  the  ref- 
erences by  which  you  cocfdlnate  your  search. 
The  question  of  mechanizing  retrieval  of 
original  source  data,  from  tiny  blocks  to  large 
documents,  depends  on  how  much  time  you 
can  afford  to  get  the  data  from  Its  actual 
storage  place  and  how  often  these  data  are 
used.  So  the  activity  of  a  file — not  neces- 
sarily Its  size — Is  the  real  key  to  economic 
Justification  of  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval hardware. 

THK  CREAMED   FILE 

Typically  the  most  active  flies  are  ones 
which  contain  records  of  key  facts  like  parts 
lists,  bank  and  charge  accoimt  numbers,  rate 
tables.  Inventory  lists,  etc.  Although  these 
records  can  be  documents  or  books  or  card 
catalogs  full  of  data,  all  that  is  needed  is  one 
block  of  data  at  a  time:  the  answer  to  a 
question. 

When  one  seeks  to  mechanize  or  automate 
access  to  a  file,  an  analysis  of  which  blocks  of 
data  are  most  often  referred  to  usually  re- 
veals that  only  a  small  percentage  of  a  flle'g 
content  Is  highly  active.  Often  It  Is  possible 
to  skim  off  this  data  subset — the  cream  of  the 
information — onto  another,  much  smaller 
summary  record  which  has  fewer  Items  to 
search  through  and  which  Is  more  easily 
manipulated.  It  contains  the  most  meaning- 
ful, and  therefore  most  active  part  of  the 
file — and  files  with  high  activity  Justify  auto- 
mation  ( margin ) . 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  summary  rec- 
ords of  the  most  active  parts  of  files  Is  both 
staUstlcal  and  Intellectual.  Summary  rec- 
ords are  representations  of  a  more  complete 
content.  And  when  that  content  contains 
theories  and  ideas — not  Just  straight  facts 
like  the  melting  point  of  a  particular  metal- 
there  still  Is  no  certainty  that  statistical 
methods  of  analyzing  docxunent  content  will 
provide  the  one  set  of  classifications,  descrip- 
tive terms,  or  abstracts  which  is  best  for  a 
summary  record.  Nor  can  one  best  s<»t  be 
selected  by  the  most  Intelligent  humac  In- 
dexer  or  abstractor,  though  he  does  exercise 
more  Judgment  than  a  computer.  He  still 
cannot  anticipate  what  will  be  relevant  In 
the  future  to  some  requester  with  a  different 
background  and  a  viewpoint  that  changes 
In  the  process  of  negotiating  the  question 

So  there  is  no  certainty  that  all  meaning 
is  transferred  in  the  representations  of  in- 
formation that  constitute  a  relatively  small 
active  file.  On  this  binges  the  question  of 
how  to  divide  the  continuum  of  Information 
Into  portions  that  can  be  manipulated  and 
transferred. 

THE    DECENTRALIZATION    DEBATE 

A  great  debate  Is  In  progress  In  the  infor- 
mation-retrieval field:  Shall  all  knowledge 
be  stored  in  a  single,  centralized  file,  or  shall 
a  series  of  active  files  containing  smaller  uni- 
verses of  knowledge  be  linked  In  a  network' 

The  central  storehouse  concept  Is  proposed 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  by  Representative 
PucTNSKi  of  Illinois  In  his  bill  H.R  6«4  to 
provide  a  single  point  of  access  for  all  users 
of  the  many  Government  agency  information 
systems.  It  still  wouldn't  Include  non- 
Govemment  data  sources. 

Another  approach  to  the  central  store  con- 
cept has  been  advocated  by  Alvln  M.  Wein- 
berg of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Dr 
Weinberg  proposes  a  centralized  depository 
for  nianuscripts.  thus  making  their  content 
retrievable  from  one  place  even  before  they 
are  published. 

The  Weinberg  Panel  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  had  recommended 
that  "each  Federal  agency  concerned  with 
science  and  technology  accept  its  responsi- 
bility for  Information  acUvlty  In  relevant 
fields  •  •  •"  Aside  from  the  matter  of  ac- 
cepting responsibilities,  there  remains  the 
problem  of  whether  there  would  be  wasteful 
overlap  among  agencies  or  whether  relevancy 
can  b«  subsumed. 
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This  knotty  question  leads  to  other 
schemes  to  aaslgn  tiM  rsspooalbUlty  for  op- 
erating an  inforawttoa  storage  and  retrieval 
center  for  given  flrids,  like  pbyelw  or  mathe- 
matics, to  particular  Government  agenetes. 
The  trouble  Is  that  such  delegation  also 
Ignores  the  continuum  of  Information.  How 
could  you  assign  math  to  NASA  and  physics 
to  the  ABC? 

The  third  approach  Ls  the  network  system 
linking  discrete  groups  presumably  best  qual- 
ified to  collect  and  Index  the  data  In  Its 
own  special  are*  of  scientific  and  technical 
scUvlty. 

A  very  large-scale  version  of  this  approach 
has  Just  been  reoooimended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion (COaATI)  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology.  It  embraces  sig- 
nificant worldwide  scientific  and  technical 
literature  and  recognizes  that  a  national 
information  system  must  Integrate  Important 
portions  of  existing  Government  and  non- 
Government  Information  activities  like  in- 
dexing and  abstracting  activities,  research 
libraries,  and  publishers. 

Networks  of  Information  and  document 
centers  are  already  being  established  by  some 
Oovemment  agencies  like  NASA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  their  own  needs. 
On  a  smaller  scale,  the  Bnglzieers  Joint 
Council  has  proposed  a  national  engineering 
information  network  of  the  open  technical 
literature. 

Let  me  Immediately  reveal  my  own  strong 
biases  In  this  debate  about  centralized  files 
versus  decentralized  more  active  files,  for  I 
spend  my  working  life  as  an  active  searcher 
for  Information  In  science  and  technology, 
like  most  people.  I  keep  a  microcosm  of  In- 
formation on  my  desk — I'm  a  "pile"  man. 
Each  of  my  editorial  colleagues  maintains 
extremely  active  files  on  the  overlapping 
disciplines  and  subjects  we  watch  individ- 
ually and  write  about  for  this  magazine. 

Each  of  us  knows  best  the  content  of  bis 
own  subject  files  because  we  use  them  the 
most.  When  an  editor  wants  Information 
about  an  area  outside  the  scope  of  his  own 
collection,  he  tisks  the  appropriate  colleague. 
In  this  dialog,  conducted  In  real-time,  he 
negotiates  the  question  directly  with  a  person 
who  has  a  deeper  index  to  a  sp>eclaltzed  body 
of  knowledge;  he  sees  some  likely  docu- 
ments and  can  determine  whether  their  con- 
tents and  his  questions  are  approaching  a 
meaningful  match;  or  he  evolves  a  better 
way  to  query  a  recommended  source  else- 
where. In  short,  he  gets  a  verbal  answer 
(fact  retrieval) ,  or  some  reports  out  of  a  flle 
(document  retrieval),  or  a  recommendation 
on  where  to  find  the  answer  (reference 
retrieval) . 

Essentially  I  have  described  the  concept  of 
specialized  Information  centers  and  the  most 
advantageous  features  of  organizing  them 
Into  Integrated  information  retrieval  net- 
works. The  collections  of  each  specialized 
Information  center,  while  relatively  narrow  in 
the  total  spectrum  of  knowledge,  are  a  part 
of  a  contlnutim.  It  is  more  obvious  to  the 
user  of  very  active  files  Just  how  his  data 
relate  to  other  parts  of  the  continuum.  And 
while  each  field,  each  discipline,  has  Its  own 
terminology  and  Its  own  information  struc- 
ture, there  are  associative  threads  that  can 
be  followed  If  you  can  enter  that  structure 
with  a  meaningful  expression  of  the  Informa- 
tion you  seek. 

NEGOTIATING  THE  QUXS'TION 

While  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  characterization  of  the  Information  con- 
tent of  a  document  more  research  Is  needed 
into  the  language  in  which  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation and  Into  the  form  ot  the  answer 
desired. 

Most  people  do  not  get  a  chance  to  examine 
documents  closely  to  decide  whether  they 
satisfy  the  question.  Furthermore,  the  time 
elapsed  between  asking  a  question  and  get- 
ting back  documents  to  examine  for  form 


and  content  Is  often  days  to  weeks  under 
preaent  syatems  of  access  to  specialised  Infor- 
mation oenterm.  A  user  often  la  pbyaloally 
too  far  from  both  ttie  doctunent  ooUeetlost 
and  from  the  people  who  know  its  flies  well 
enough  to  negotiate  the  question.  He  Is 
reduced  to  the  eqiUvalent  of  seeking  infor- 
mation from  the  cloeed  stacks  of  a  library  on 
the  best  librarian's  day  off.  Instead,  he  nego- 
tiates the  question  by  mall  or  telex  with  lists 
of  documents  showing  subject,  title,  and  au- 
thor, tmd  sometimes  technical  abstracts.  Or 
he  frames  his  question  In  a  language  of 
standardized  descriptors  chosen  from  a  the- 
saurus and  lets  an  Information  center  choose 
documents  that  fit. 

Since  descriptors  are  words  which  charac- 
terize the  infornxatlon  content  of  a  docu- 
ment. Ideally  the  docximents  should  be  called 
for  by  the  same  labels  used  at  the  time  they 
were  stored.  So  a  thesaurus  of  these  labels 
Is  the  bond  between  the  Indexer  of  the  Infor- 
mation In  the  document  and  the  seeker  of 
that  Information.  A  theeaurxis  Is  a  diction- 
ary of  standardized  synonyms  containing  the 
words  that  describe,  according  to  a  previously 
established  classification  system,  the  universe 
of  data  In  the  collection.  Some  theeaurl  add 
role  Indicators  to  the  word  to  describe  bow  it 
Is  used  and  thus  to  remove  ambiguity  from 
a  word. 

So  a  thesaurus  should  be  a  way  of  entering 
a  data  structure  with  a  concept  of  what  you 
want  from  it  and  acquiring  the  words  that 
express  what  you  need  from  the  files  of  the 
information  center  based  on  its  structure. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  a  thesaurus,  the 
words  used  by  an  Indexer  to  characterize  the 
Information  content  of  a  document  may  be 
different  from  thoee  of  the  searcher  because 
their  points  of  view  are  different.  For  ex- 
ample, "on-line"  In  its  strict  definition  means 
"controlled  by  the  central  processor  of  a 
computer."  In  the  language  iinlverae  of  the 
computer  conununlty,  this  word  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  "real-time"  which  means 
"in  the  same  time  scale  In  which  an  event 
occurs."  If  a  thesaurus  tells  you  what  a 
word  means,  but  does  not  also  lead  you  to  the 
words  that  express  the  concept  you  are  after, 
It  cannot  help  you  to  search  an  unfamiliar 
world. 

And  even  If  you  had  the  same  background 
and  experience  as  the  indexer  of  this  micro- 
cosm, points  of  view  about  information — 
about  what  are  meaningful  data — can  change 
between  the  time  data  are  characterised  and 
filed,  and  the  time  they  are  sought.  Thesauri 
are  living  documents  and  need  frequent  up- 
dating in  fields  which  change  and  grow. 

Significantly,  the  very  comprehensive  the- 
saurus which  is  the  basis  for  the  Defense 
Documentation  Center  (formerly  ASTXA)  Is 
now  undergoing  revision  and  broadening  by 
a  I4-man  task  force  In  an  18-month  activity 
known  as  Project  LEX.  Unfortunately,  it 
wlU  cease  at  the  end  of  the  1>4  years.  But 
a  thesaurus  should  be  open  ended  and  under 
continual  revision.  Similarly  the  present 
Thesaurus  of  Engineering  Terms,  which  has 
been  cited  as  one  basis  for  the  proposed  Engi- 
neers Joint  Council  (EJC)  network  of  spe- 
cialized engineering  Information  centers,  will 
need  considerable  revision  to  relate  technical 
concepts  that  can  serve  users  In  all  disci- 
plines. 

The  time  dimension  affects  both  the  char- 
acterizing of  information  and  the  practicality 
of  Intellectual  links  by  which  information  Is 
transferred  to  negotiate  a  question  from  afar. 
But  I  have  mentioned  that  there  are  physi- 
cal communication  links — to  be  described 
shortly  In  another  section — that  could  shrink 
the  time  it  takes  to  interact  with  a  d)feiant 
flle.  These  can  so  shorten  the  time  between 
a  series  of  questions  and  answers  that  a  rapid 
virtually  real-time  dialog  can  take  place  be- 
tween user  and  references,  between  user  and 
actual  documents  uncovered  by  the  refer- 
ences. Since  there  Is  latent  Information  in 
every  document — It  depends  on  your  point 


of  view — If  you  could  test  eacl-.  arow^-r  for 
form  and  relevance  at  data,  then  re£.ue  each 
subsequent  question,  you  oould  follow  an 
asaoolatlve  thread  Unking  progrewlvely  more 
meaningful  data. 

THE    THEXAO    OT    VBjrrkWX 

Ideally,  you  should  be  able  to  get  an  answer 
to  your  InltisJ  sesurch  questions  In  the  form 
of  a  list  of  references  showing  documents  in 
the  order  of  their  relevance.  TTien  you  might 
expand  or  contract  your  search  strategy  with 
questions  built  around  those  answers  that 
seem  to  lead  toward  greater  relevancy. 

Studies  of  how  to  establish  degrees  of  as- 
sociativity of  a  document's  Information  con- 
tent are  being  performed  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity under  Robert  S.  Taylcn-  and  at  Cornell 
under  Gerard  Salton.  Essentially  the 
method  is  to  determine  the  absolute  fre- 
quency of  usage  of  the  descriptive  terms  In  a 
given  document  collection  and  the  frequency 
with  which  these  terms  occur  In  association 
with  another  term.  A  computer  is  particu- 
larly important  in  mapping  such  associa- 
tions, for  the  skein  of  threads  between  terms 
becomes  very  complex. 

Associative  techniques  can  also  help  with 
browsing  in  search  of  materials  of  possible 
relevance  to  one's  work.  The  "see  also"  on  a 
library  catalog  is  the  simplest  form  of  this, 
but  this  list  of  related  categories  of  docu- 
ments often  needs  expanding  on  each  ap- 
propriate card  as  new  material,  of  relevance 
unforeseen  in  the  original  classification 
scheme,  is  added  to  the  collection.  UpKlatlng 
reference  files  like  these  is  a  formidable  task. 
At  best,  you  are  led  by  a  "see  also"  to  another 
general  classification  in  the  catalog. 

How  much  better  if  you  could  explore  as- 
sociative notions  more  directly  by  browsing 
through  specific  references  to  currently  rele- 
vant documents  connected  In  a  chain  or  on 
a  branching  tree  of  associated  information. 
This  browsing  capability  is  one  goal  In  the 
development  of  associative  memories  for 
computers. 

For  example,  the  associative  memory  de- 
veloped by  Noah  Pry  wee  at  the  Moore  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  contains  infor- 
mation records,  lists,  and  trees  In  ascend- 
ing order  of  complexity.  An  excerpt  from  a 
computer  record  of  a  recent  browse  through 
this  experimental  memory  Is  shown  on  these 
pages.     [Not  printed  in  Rscobo.] 

Each  record  is  Unked  by  lists  of  all  the 
relevant  "see  also"  records.  As  you  move 
out  from  the  main  chain  of  Information,  lists 
may  branch,  forming  a  tree  or  network  of 
associative  notions.  In  the  model  being 
tested  by  Prywes.  the  records  are  references 
to  specific  documents,  each  shown  with  a 
list  of  keys  to  all  the  other  notions  asso- 
ciated with  it,  to  which  you  might  also  add 
your  own  viewpoint. 

The  full  power  of  a  computer-manipulated 
associative  memory  Is  that  the  system  accu- 
mulates knowledge,  as  records  come  in,  by 
continually  reclassifying  the  changing  orga- 
nization of  all  the  Information  In  the  system. 
Just  the  way  people  seem  to  store  and  re- 
assoclate  past  experience.  Conventional 
storage  and  retrieval  systems  usually  label 
documents  according  to  i.  preconceived 
classification  scheme  and  the  fullest  mean- 
ing of  their  content  Is  rarely  transferred  to  a 
reference  flle  because  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Indexer  is  simply  s  static  snapshot  of  Its  rele- 
vancy In  the  past.  The  thesaurus  In  an  as- 
sociative memory  Is  open  ended  and  Is  fre- 
quently updated  to  respeclfy  the  changing 
relationships  among  Information  In  the 
records. 

Another  form  of  associative  memory  Is  a 
precoordlnation  index  developed  by  John 
Dere  of  Washington.  DC,  which  shows,  on 
an  Inventorylike  table,  all  major  descriptor* 
that  can  be  linked  directly — or  indirectly — 
to  common  documents.  You  can  see  how 
this  works  in  the  page  from  the  Pacific  Aero- 
space Index  shown  opposite  [not  printed  in 
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Rbco«o|.  Th«  tixiez  is  issued  quarterly, 
wlUi  tiie  aid  of  a  computer,  by  the  American 
Inatttute  of  Aeronautics  aiut  Asironautlcs. 
Tba  beat  way  to  underacand  tJtia  associative 
aspects  of  this  Index  Is  to  stop  here  for  a 
moment  and  map  the  relationships  yourself 
with  a  colored  pencil,  following  from  the 
words  of  yoar  search  concept  to  a  document, 
then  following  the  notions  associated  with 
It  to  other  documents  or  to  new  search 
concepts. 

UnguUU  are  still  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  humans  express  attributes  and 
associations.  The  problem  Is  even  more  com- 
plex when  meaning  must  be  encoded  for  a 
computing  machine.  Only  since  1959  has 
there  been  any  research  Into  answering  nat- 
ural language  questions  by  computer. 

Nevertheless,  researchers  are  now  studying 
semantics  as  well  as  syntax — meaning  as  well 
as  relationship  of  words  in  a  structure.  For 
example.  Gerald  Saltan  of  Cornell  has  found 
that  the  root  forms  of  words  lead  to  better 
"see  also"  for  Information  retrieval  than  do 
suggested  synonyms.  Linguistic  researchers 
at  System  Development  Corp.  have  received 
a  contract  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  trans- 
ferring meaning  via  different  kinds  and  forms 
of  document  surrogates — the  index  terms, 
lists,  titles,  abstracts,  and  digests  used  as 
references  for  the  retrieval   of  information. 
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Furthermore,  there  Is  the  possibility  that 
the  language  of  a  search  question  holds  clues 
to  the  form  In  which  the  answer  Is  desirable. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  needs  of  Informa- 
tion-system users  are  now  beginning  to  re- 
ceive deeper  study,  Lehigh  University's  Cen- 
ter foe  the  Information  Sciences  will  try  to 
analyze  the  actual  language  by  which  people 
negotiate  qviestlons.  Another  study,  made 
by  Auerbach  Corp  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  started  with  the  Information  ac- 
tually used  In  various  specific  technical 
projects  in  DOD  or  Its  contracting  organiza- 
Uons  It  traced  back  through  where  and 
now  he  got  the  Information  ur  what  kind 
of  Information  an  engineer  said  he  needed 
to  do  his  work. 

This  particular  survey— one  of  several  to 
h-  mad*-dealt  with  specific  engineering  as- 
signments, so  you  might  expect  the  forms  of 
the  a.nswers  desired  to  be  engineering  daU. 
.>>'  vhUe  more  than  half  the  information 
v'-f-.:^  M,rr.-d  out  to  be  in  this  form,  a  quar- 
ter '  ;  ..so  engineers  needed  scientlflc  In- 
forn^,i-,rr  ke  state-of-the-art  Information 
and  concept*  idea*  rather  than  unambigu- 
ous facts  " 

So.  the  intellectual  aspects  of  Information 
storage  and  retrieval— Indexing  of  docu- 
ments or  facu  and  characterising  them  for 
>^lI-8tlU    are    slowed    by    Unguage    prob- 

tt^l^l^?"*  ""<?.  ""'"'^'OK  •'••  highly  subjec- 
Uve  matters  Since  there  Is  latent  Informa- 
tion In  every  document,  every  block  of  data, 
why  not  let  an  Information  system  user  ex- 
amine more  directly  the  potentiality  of  origi- 
nal sources?  •'  " 

in^h^l**','  •"'""'"«  n«t  the  developments 
in  physical  access  to  coded  data  and  to  docu- 

information  carriers  through  machines, 
switching  centers,  and  networks  of  humans 
and  machines  bring  us  face  to  face  once 
more  with  problems  In  the  transfer  of  mean- 
ing. 

COOSO   DATA 

There  Is  a  developing  trend  to  create  a 
character-coded  form  of  th«  text  in  the 
process  of  publishing  newly  generated  book. 
«nd  other  documents.  This  can  be  done  as 
a  byproduct  of  using  special  typewriter,  for 
the  final  manuscripts,  or  from  typesetting 
machinery  operating  on  coded  signals  from 
tape. 


Whtle  new  data  can  be  entered  into  a  ma- 
chine-readable store  VIA  such  coded  byprod- 
ucts, tlie  cost  at  converting  printed  data 
i\lready  in  libraries  is  sUll  prohlbiuve,  Prac- 
Ucai  conversion  must  await  more  economical 
ciiaracter-reading  machine,  and  similar  de- 
vice, for  encoding  di^ wings. 

If  only  certain  portions  of  coded  text  are 
desired  for  retrieval.  theM  can  be  displayed 
on  cathode-ray  screens,  or  typed  into  bard 
copy  by  high-speed  printers.  However,  llne- 
at-a-tlme  reproduction  Is  still  too  slow  for 
muIUple  pages  of  text;  hence  the  advantage 
of  storing  Images  of  enure  pages. 

Images  can  be  recorded  photographically 
or  as  the  electromagnetic  record  of  a  video 
scan.  Coded  symbolic  descriptions  of  each 
image  can  also  be  recorded  with  It  so  that 
the  search  for  the  Image  can  be  manipulated 
by  machine.  Most  document  retrieval  really 
isn't  very  efficient  when  you  must  manipu- 
late the  Image  carrier — strip  or  chip  of  film 
or  tape — to  search  coded  descrlpUons  of  the 
recorded  data.  So  many  storage  and  re- 
trieval systems  now  manipulate  only  the  ref- 
erence to  the  data,  then  send  the  physical 
address  of  the  desired  image  to  the  ma- 
chinery that  manipulate,  the  carriers  of  the 
desired  records. 

Thus,  logic  manipulation — the  "and/or 
not"  that  refines  your  Bpeclfication  of  which 
images  you  want  retrieved — can  be  at  elec- 
tronic speeds  rather  than  slower  speeds  at 
which  a  physical  carrier  must  be  shufDed  or 
unreeled. 

We  have  discussed  Information  retrieval  in 
terms  of  the  logical  and  storage  address  keys 
to  a  coUection — finding  and  getting  access  to 
relevant  dau  and  dociunent  records.  The 
nature  of  the  records  themselves  is  Important 
to  our  ability  to  manipulate  them  manually 
or  by  machine  and  to  see  and  reproduce  their 
content.  We  ahaJl  be  concerned  with  analog 
rather  than  encoded  data — with  Image  rec- 
ords. 

IMACK    ANALOC 

Very  small  images  of  documents — micro- 
forms— liave  a  number  of  advantages:  Stor- 
age space  Is  small,  the  image  carriers  can  be 
manipulated  rapidly  and  automatically,  and 
the  image,  can  be  reproduced  while  keeping 
a  collection  complete.  With  the  proper  kind 
of  viewer,  microforms  are  even  good  for  read- 
ing. Though  it  may  Mund  like  heresv,  a 
bock  a.  an  Information  storage  device,  as  a 
duplicaUon  master,  or  as  a  medium  for  rapid 
manipulation  and  rearrangement  of  data  has 
none  of  these  attributes  except  that  It  is  good 
for  reading. 

There  are  many  form,  of  mlcrophotog- 
raphy.  Conventional  microfilm  is  a  roll  of 
lm*ge.  reduced  about  24:1  and  arranged  in 
a  serial  string.  For  example,  in  Recordak's 
Microfilm  Information  Retrieval  Access  CODE 
system  (MICRAOODE).  each  Image  storage 
addreM  u  indexed  by  adjacent  clear  and 
opaque  rectangles  which  are  arranged  in  bi- 
nary codes  of  descriptor,  of  an  arbitrary 
number— like  a  project  number.  There  are 
2.000  Images  per  microfilm  magaelne  Bach 
reel  U  searched  serially  to  retrieve  the 
image.. 

However,  few  documenU  are  2.000  pages 
long.  To  use  efficiently  all  the  record  space 
on  a  strip  of  film,  you'd  have  to  string  to- 
gether a  series  of  documents.  But  then  there 
would  be  no  room  for  updating  individual 
documents  by  adding  pages. 

By  going  to  an  image  carrier  whoM  ca- 
pacity more  nearly  matches  the  size  of  the 
data  to  be  recorded  as  a  unit,  you  can  ma- 
nipulate a  record,  or  update  a  file  by  purging 
or  replacing  records,  without  affecting  other 
records.  Furthermore,  random  access  to  a 
file  let.  you  go  right  to  the  record  you  want 
without  shuffling  all  the  other  records 
Ideally,  the  dau  on  a  unit  record  ought  to 
be  Just  enough  to  be  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, making  the  packet  of  Information  an 
optimum  size  for  random  access. 
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TINT    PICTT7SXS 

In  the  past  few  years,  NASA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Deferue,  and  a  number  of  other 
ffgencle.  of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  well  as 
large  and  small  businesses,  have  begun  to 
standardize  on  the  microfiche,  a  transparent 
film  card  first  popularlised  In  Prance.  Mlcro- 
flche  i.  a  4-by-«  piece  of  film  that  carries 
several  rows  of  microimages.  This  size  fits 
the  hand  well.  Just  the  way  puncbcards  were 
made  dollar-bill  size  because  they  fit  the 
hand  and  handle  easily. 

There  Is  space  at  the  top  of  a  microfiche 
for  labels  that  can  be  read  by  humans  with- 
out further  magnification.  Because  most  oi 
these  film  cards  are  meant  to  be  viewed  In 
enlarged  form,  rather  than  to  serve  as  re- 
production masters,  they  are  made  as  posi- 
tives rather  than  negatives  so  that  halftone 
Images  can  be  seen  more  easily.  The  coded 
Index  for  machine  selection  of  each  card  can  I 
appear  on  the  Individual  holders  by  which 
a  card  Is  gripped  with  a  slide  storage  ' 
module.  For  example,  the  Houston  Fearless 
Compact  Automatic  Retrieval  Display 
(CARD)  system  has  750  microfiche  mounted 
in  slide  holders.  Pushbuttons  on  this  01m 
card  reader  set  a  selector  bar  pattern  that 
matches  the  binary  code  pattern  of  notches 
in  the  desired  holder,  retrieving  a  microfiche 
and  positioning  a  selected  page  on  the  screen 
In  less  than  4  seconds. 

Aperture  cards,  which  are  essentially  film 
chips  of  microimages  inserted  In  standard 
punchcards.  have  the  advantage  of  being 
readily  sortable  by  standard  punchcard  ma- 
chinery, but  the  Images  on  the  film  chips 
are  smaller  and  either  have  less  capacity  or 
require   greater   magnification. 

On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  standard- 
ization on  an  image  carrier  like  microfiche 
solves  the  problems  of  storing  Information 
In  unit  records.  The  12-by-5  format  of  60 
Image  frames  reduced  20:1  was  first  adopted 
by  NASA  predicated  on  a  study  of  document 
lengths  most  often  encountered  by  that 
Government  agency.  Generally,  these  docu- 
ments ran  to  about  fifty  to  sixty  S'j-  by  11- 
Inch  pages,  so  for  NASA  a  unit  of  data 
matches  the  Image  carrier  format. 

But  other  kinds  of  organizations  may  have 
documents  longer  than  60  pages,  so  a  series 
of  microfiche  film  cards  would  be  needed 
for  a  record.  Or  a  greater  reducUon  in 
Image  sizes,  like  24:1,  could  put  98  frames 
on  one  microfiche.  On  the  other  hand.  90 
percent  of  the  patent  documents  run  less 
than  10  pages,  so  a  60-frame  carrier  would 
be  Inefficiently  used. 

Many  documents,  especially  technical  re- 
ports in  Europe,  appear  on  legal-size  paper, 
taking  more  area  per  frame.  These  dif- 
ferences In  format  and  reduction  ratio  with- 
in the  4  by  6  size  complicate  the  problem  of 
designing  Inexpensive  viewing  devices.  De- 
spite the  problem,  the  4  by  6  size  for  up  to 
100  image  frames  Is  the  least  cost  solution 
for  the  amount  of  film  used  in  Government 
publishing  activities. 

Another  aspect  of  the  trade-offs  involved 
In  making  image  carriers  more  closely  ap- 
proximate unit  records  of  information  ap- 
pears In  the  cost  of  publishing  in  microfiche 
A  higher  Image  density  would  lower  the  per- 
page  cost  of  publishing— the  per-print  cost 
of  a  microfiche  Is  the  same  for  first  or  last 
copy,  but  you  get  more  pages.  If  priming 
press  techniques  are  developed  for  mass  re- 
production of  microfiche,  long  production 
runs  would  lower  the  copy  cost. 

There  is  always  the  tendency  to  reap  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  filling  up  the  microfiche 
if  a  document  is  shorter  than  the  capacity 
of  the  image  carrier.  So.  if  you  could  get 
4.000  page,  on  higher  density  Image  film 
chips,  say  10  books  of  400  pages,  for  »1.  there 
is  still  a  question  of  whether  you  want  them 
all.  or  you  are  forced  to  buy  nine  books  of 
daU  you  don't  want,  which  really  raises  the 
cost  of  the  information  you  did  want. 


For  this  reaKin,  Alfred  Tauber  of  Houston 
Fearless  Corp.  foresees  standard  microfiche 
photocopying  in  the  library  as  •  major  pub- 
lishing activity.  Libraries  would  circulate 
viewers  and  lend  or  sell  100-page  microfiches 
duplicated  from  its  master  file. 

Good  deskviewers  now  on  the  market  coet 
between  (125  and  $200,  but  these  cost, 
would  come  down  to  less  than  $69  if  viewers 
were  made  In  high  production  volumes. 
Simple  handviewers — apftarently  intended 
for  Impoverished  students  with  20/20  eyes — 
are  on  the  market  now  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  for  about  (2.50  to  tlO. 

When  the  cost  of  circulation  control  gets 
greater  than  the  cost  of  printing  a  microfiche 
copy,  libraries  would  simply  rent  or  lend 
viewers  and  gives  copies  away.  The  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  ha.  found  that 
the  bookkeeping  cost  of  billing  for  a  $2  re- 
production of  a  Journal  article  from  micro- 
film archives  already  exceeds  the  revenue. 

I  have  dwelt  on  microfiche  because  the 
effects  of  publishing  with  this  standardized 
medium  will  have  significant  effects  on  in- 
formation storage  and  retrieval.  When  Gov- 
ernment prime  contractors  are  required  to 
produce  report,  and  part  lists  on  this  me- 
dium, the  subcontractors  are  bound  to  be 
affected.  Microfiche  report  dlsMmlnatlon  or 
publishing  may  reduce  the  need  for  remote 
physical  access  to  central  files  simply  be- 
cause you  literally  can  store  a  .mall  library 
In  your  desk.  Tour  own  index  to  its  con- 
tent can  be  more  effective  than  somebody 
else's  Index  to  remote  files;  you  attach  your 
own  viewpoint  to  content.  And  because  you 
may  be  maintaining  much  larger  microfiche 
collections  of  your  own,  computer  services 
bureatis  may  find  a  thriving  business  in 
periodically  updating  or  converting  large 
personal  indexes  into  associative  lists  or  pre- 
coordlnate  indexes  like  the  one.  .bown  in 
thU  article.     (Not  printed  In  the  Rxcoao.] 

XLBCTKONIC   IMAGES 

Most  photographic  technique,  of  storage 
require  proceMing  time,  after  which  the 
image  is  fixed  so  that  It  cannot  be  moved 
_ftround  or  Its  content  altered.  However, 
images  can  be  stored  Instantly  by  linear 
scanning,  with  the  scan  trace  signals  stored 
on  magnetic  tape.  Today  many  television 
programs  are  stored  this  way,  and  the  tech- 
nique has  now  been  refined  for  storage  and 
retrieval  of  document  images. 

A  single  page  occupies  about  Vs-'nch  on  fl- 
inch wide  tape  and  can  be  retrieved  for 
viewing  on  a  TV-type  monitor  or  can  be 
electrostatically  reproduced  in  hard  copy. 
The  signals  that  form  a  document  Image 
can  be  transmitted  by  the  same  techniques 
as  all  TV  signals,  making  high-resolution 
remote  access  dependent  only  on  the  band- 
width of  the  transmission  medium.  A  file 
of  image,  can  be  altered  and  Juggled  simply 
by  erasli^  or  recopylng.  Details  of  a  Video- 
file  storage  and  retrieval  system  for  750,000 
documents,  Uke  the  ones  to  be  built  by 
Ampex  Corp.  for  15  NASA  centers,  are  shown 
In  the  photograph.  (Not  printed  In  the 
RacoKD.] 

BKMOTC  Access  TO  TKXT 

Several  trends  toward  the  Unking  of  de- 
centralised file,  are  beginning  to  appear.  1 
have  Mild  that  the  moat  active  files  are  the 
ones  used  for  fact  retrieval  and  these  can 
most  easily  Justify  automation.  With  In- 
expensive data-coDununlcation  facilities,  you 
might  query  an  Information  center  from  your 
desk. 

Stockbrokers  now  dial  coded  numbers,  via 
telephone  and  Detaphone  terminal  equip- 
ment, to  receive  Individual  up-'to-the-mJnute 
stock  quotation,  from  the  memory  of  a  cen- 
tral computer  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. An  unusxial  aspect  at  this  particu- 
lar system  is  that  the  query  1.  answered  by 
voice — words  are  selected  by  the  computer 
from  an  audio  record.    ( An  inexpensive  audio 


output   device,    the   telephone.    Is    available 
everywhere.) 

A  remote  display  screen  or  output  type- 
writer can  be  operated  through  more  expen- 
sive terminal  equipment  by  a  computer 
which  can  rapidly  divide  it.  operating  time 
among  several  hundred  querying  stations. 

Because  a  computer  can  retrieve  and  ma- 
nipulate coded  data  bit  by  bit.  It  can  be  pro- 
gramed to  find  and  assemble  relevant  parts 
of  a  number  of  encoded  documents,  rather 
than  the  complete  documents.  In  effect  you 
would  be  getting  a  new  document,  assembled 
from,  say.  a  review  section  of  one  docviment. 
data  tables  and  their  explanations  in  another 
document,  some  pages  of  theory  from  an- 
other. This  leads  to  the  poeslbllity  of  a  true 
Journal  kept  by  a  computer.  As  a  subject 
field  changes,  data  would  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  memory  files.  It  would  be 
a  base  of  current  data  from  which  state-of- 
the-art  documents  could  be  printed. 

Coded  data,  of  course,  are  already  In  a  form 
that  can  be  readily  communicated  from  one 
point  to  another  via  radio  transmission,  tele- 
type, or  ordinary  telephone  lines.  The  trans- 
fer of  Images  via  electronic  techniques  is 
more  costly  because  bandwldths  are  needed 
unlen  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  either 
transmission  speed  or  image  resolution.  At 
present,  microform  images  are  too  small  to 
be  scanned  with  sufficient  resolution  for 
transmission.  They  must  be  enlarged, 
though  microform  scanning  appears  to  be 
within  the  state  of  the  optical  art. 

The  practical  cost  of  terminal  equipment^ 
depends  on  how  often  you  have  to  get  access 
to  remote  files.  The  coet  of  data-communl- 
caUon  links  depends  on  the  kind  of  trans- 
mission and  the  nature  of  the  terminal 
equipment.  You  could  Justify  mechanizing 
access  to  infrequently  used  files  if  all  you 
needed  were  yotir  telephone  and  an  office 
copier. 

Elements  of  such  equipment  are  about  to 
appear.  Long  distance  xerography,  called 
LDX,  la  already  available  from  Xerox  Corp. 
for  remote  reproduction  on  a  page  every  7 
seconds.  While  it  usee  broadband  trans- 
mission lines  or  microwave  radio,  a  Magna - 
vox-developed  system  Is  about  to  be  mar- 
keted by  Xerox  for  remote  facsimile  repro- 
duction via  acoustic  coupling  to  ordinary 
telephones.  You  place  your  telephone  re- 
ceiver In  a  cradle  next  to  this  Magnafax  ma- 
chine: it  operates  on  audible  beeps  at  a  re- 
production rate  on  e-mtn.  page. 

No  matter  what  the  data  communication 
technique,  it  puts  an  Information  center  in 
the  business  of  generating  signals  for  control 
of  a  remote  printing  plant.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  legal  implications  in  the  trans- 
fer and  reproduction  of  copyrighted  Infor- 
mation from  Information  retrieval  systems, 
meet  of  which  tend  toward  storing  only  a 
single  record  of  any  block  of  data  and  repro- 
ducing It  locally  or  remotely  by  various 
means. 

While  I  have  ranged  widely  over  the  State 
of  the  art  of  physical  and  Intellectual  ap- 
proaches, one  cannot  fit  them  neatly  Into  a 
conceptual  framework — much  less  Into  an 
engineering  design — for  a  network  of  Infor- 
mation systems.  We  need  to  see  how  well 
they  perform  on  a  large  scale  In  a  working 
environment  of  real  users.  We  haven't  yet 
been  able  to  measure  how  well  they  work  in 
a  laboratory. 

TOM  UBKAaT  OF  TBK  rUTtTKX 

For  such  experimentation,  the  university 
library  seems  a  readymade  pilot  plant  a. 
well  as  a  customer  obviously  in  need  of  aca- 
demic-plant modernization. 

Last  summer.  MIT  called  a  planning  con- 
ference for  Project  Intrex  (Information 
Transfer  Experiment),  to  develop  a  coordi- 
txated  program  of  experiments  which  would 
lead  to  a  design  for  the  evolutionary  de- 
velopment of  a  large  university  library  Into 
an   Information    transfer   system    exploiting 


the  state  of  the  art  In  the  next  S  years.  The 
university  library  of  the  future  Is  visualized 
as  the  central  resource  of  an  Information- 
transfer  network  encompassing  the  univer- 
sity's total  information  sources — not  only 
published  works,  but  departmental  and  lab- 
oratory files,  conference  papers,  notes  and 
correspondence,  and  even  the  individual 
members  of  the  university's  Intellectual 
community. 

The  automated  library  project  proposed  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  acknowledges 
that  it  would  be  impractical  to  duplicate  the 
enormous  Indexing  effort  which  has  taken 
place  for  almost  a  century.  One  of  the 
features  of  its  system  will  be  the  automatic 
translation  of  the  terms  of  one  cla..lfication 
system  into  the  closest  corresponding  terms 
In  other  classification  systems.  This  partly 
paves  the  way  for  Integration  of  a  variety  of 
reference  catalogs  into  a  network  of  Infor- 
mation centers. 

As  a  collection  grows,  or  as  lines  of  Inquljry 
cross  many  files,  and  as  many  such  collec- 
tions are  gathered  into  a  network.  It  becomes 
obvious  that  some  kind  of  generalized  pro- 
gram of  data  management  is  needed  to  act 
as  an  agent  between  the  data  and  the  pro- 
grams by  which  a  user  gains  access  to  It. 
The  user  should  be  able  to  say;  "This  is  - 
what  I  am  looking  for.  You  worry  hboxn 
how  and  where  to  get  It  for  me."  /^ 

In  a  much  simpler  sense,  this  Is  wh^  you 
now  do  when  you  ask  a  long-distanqi*  oper- 
ator to  find  and  to  connect  you  with  a  per- 
son in  a  distant  city.  Now  that /you  can 
dial  directly,  even  to  numbers  yithln  ex- 
changes using  different  file  formats  and 
structures,  your  dialing  languag*  la  still  the 
same,  but  a  service  program  in  tlje  computer- 
like telephone  network  acts  in  |your  l>ehalf, 
as  did  the  skilled  long-distance  operator. 

THB  KCON01C1C8  Of  INFORMATTON 

The  kind  of  informatlon^^yStea*  tech- 
nology we  have  discussed  can  by  justified 
only  by  widely  dispersed  technical  commu- 
nities of  considerable  size  and/only  when 
total  file  activity  among  tb^  Is  relatively 
high.  ^ 

But  there  are  hld^efi  costs  In  national 
networks.  Organizations  which  operate  with 
Information  which  Is  controlled  for  pro- 
prietary or  security  reasons  will  find  it 
enormously  exp>en8ive  to  Install  system, 
compatible  with  a  national  network  of  open 
literature. 

Recently,  Walter  Carlson,  who  as  director 
of  technical  information  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  pioneering  research  into  the 
way  technical  information  Is  used,  mode  a 
personal  guess  at  how  much  engineering  in- 
formation is  transferred  today  by  various 
channels  (margin).  Note,  only  10  percent 
of  the  useful  engineering  Intonnation  lor  a 
general  audience  (not  mission-  or  project- 
orlented)  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
handled  by  a  national  center. 

The  national  engineering  Information  sys- 
tem proposed  recently  by  Engineers'  Joint 
Council  has  estimated  development  cost,  of 
»ia-20  million  over  a  5-year  period.  Its 
operating  coet.  are  expected  to  be  »5-10 
mUlion  per  year,  Including  the  cost  of  link, 
to  other  Information  centers.  Are  coeU  of 
thU  magnitude  Justifiable  for  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  Information  needs  of  engineers? 
Perhapr-Bo.  says  Carlson,  who  thinks  that 
further  study  of  the  daU  cataloging  activi- 
ties of  countless  companies  and  institutions 
would  reveal  identical  operations  that  might 
be  reduced  in  cost  by  75  percent  If  they  were 
performed  only  once  In  a  national  center. 
CarlKjn  also  »ee  an  orderly  and  compre- 
hensive national  system  as  an  opportunity 
to  relegate  much  searching  for  actual  data 
to  technicians  and  clerical  perwannel.  A  1 
percent  decrease  In  average  salaries  to  aid 
engineering   work   in   the   United   States   is 

equivalent  to  •100  mllUon  a  year. 
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A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AND  CRIME  PREVENTION 

Mr    McVTCKER      VIr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

U'laiiiinous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  ScHEtnrn  1  may  ex- 
tJ^nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
iJtxoRD  a:id  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  :he  request  of  the  gentleman 
f;oni  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Fed- 
ei-al  Government  spends  more  money 
fighting  tooth  decay  than  it  spends 
fighting  the  moral  decay  represented  by 
the  Nation's  crime  rate.  Our  national 
!  :  imf  rate  is  a  national  disgrace.  When 
pt-opie  are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night  for 
fear  of  aitack.  in  a  very  real  sense,  they 
have  iost  the  valued  democratic  right  of 
fif^dom  of  mo'.ement. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Law  ESiforce- 
ment  and  Crime  Prevention.  This  Insti- 
tute, comparable  to  the  specialized  Insti- 
tutes .set  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  do  research  in  the  cause  and 
cure  of  various  bodily  diseases  of  man. 
v.'Vi:<i  a.-ssLst  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  by  undertaking  research 
and  traOnmg  programs,  and  collecting 
and  diSvseminating  information  vital  to 
the  effective  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime.*;  crime  '>n  the  street,  in  our  parks, 
In  our  homp.s  and  shops.  One  hundred 
million  doiiars  would  be  authorized  to 
a.sA..-,t  States  and  localities  in  mounting  a 
major  a.ssault  on  one  of  the  key  social 
ills  plaguing  our  affluent  society. 

Evf>;y  .survey  I  have  made  of  my  own 
congressional  district  in  the  south  Bronx 
shows  that  neighborhood  security  is  the 
most  common  concern  of  the  people  who 
live  there.  I  am  sure  that  this  anxiety 
is  not  unique  People  in  our  major  cities 
across  the  counto'  as  well  as  the  rural 
folk  who  acquainted  with  the  gruesome 
murders  reported  currently  in  Truman 
Capote  s  book  Tn  Cold  Blood,"  live  in 
f'^ar  that  they  may  become  the  targets 
of  unrestrained  criminal  activity. 

Police  chiefs  throughout  the  country. 
in  resixjn.<;e  to  my  recent  inquiry,  stated 
that  adequate  leseaich  funds  is  a  uni- 
ver.sal  deficiency  Mast  of  our  police  are 
fighting  20th  century  crime  with  19th 
century  methods. 

From  the  policeman  on  the  beat  to  the 
scienti:st  researching  the  most  advanced 
techniques  of  the  space  age.  our  Nations 
rpsource.s  for  fighting  crime  must  be 
stieniithtiied  The  possible  application 
of  science  to  police  work  seems  bound- 
!es.«!  Yet  the  application  of  science  and 
technology-  to  police  work  Is  one  of  the 
most  neglected  aspects  of  current  public 
safety  programs. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  National 
Crime  Commission  and  the  establishment 
•^f  the  Offlre  of  Lax  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance In  the  Justice  Department  is  a  start 
In  the  right  direction.  But  It  Is  only  a 
start,  for  the  resources  currently  avail- 
able, both  in  terms  of  money  and  man- 
power, are  extremely  limited,  and  de- 
monstrably Inadequate  to  the  need. 

My  bill  would  supplement  rather  than 
supersede  these  agencies  by  gulng  them 
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the  basic  research  tools,  funds,  and  man- 
power to  speed  their  work  and  Implement 
their  findings.  Communities  across  the 
country  are  desperately  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  help  in  attack- 
ing a  national  problem  which,  singly, 
they  cannot  effectively  attack  without 
major  Federal  resources  and  strong  Fed- 
eral leadership. 
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FACT  SHEET  ON  FARM  LABOR 
ISSUES 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton  1  naay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RECORD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  California. 

Senlel  Ostrow  Is  the  president  of  the 
Sealy  Mattress  Co.,  which  has  plants  and 
offices  across  the  Nation. 

He  is.  more  importantly,  a  man  of  wis- 
dom and  understanding  whose  social 
conscience  prompts  him  to  seek  Justice 
for  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  his  letter  and 
views  with  my  colleagues: 

SSALT  MaTTKESS  CO.. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Itarch  14,  1966. 
Re  bill  HR.  10518. 
Hon.  Phillip  Burton, 

House     Committee     on     Ways     and     Means, 

House   of   Representatives,    Washington 

DC 

Dkah  Sib:  I  was  appalled  when  I  read  some 

of  the  facts  regarding  thu  bill.    I  am  encloa- 

ing  a  copy  of  these  facts  which  I  am  sure  you 

are  ramlllar  with. 

As  a  substantial  taxpayer.  1  reel  I  have  the 
right  and  privilege  to  urge  you  to  see  that 
this  bill  is  passed.  If  we  fall  to  do  sometlilng 
now  for  these  underprlvUeged  people,  we  can 
blame  no  one  bi-.t  ourselves  If  we  continue  to 
have  riots  such  as  the  one  In  Watts  recenUy. 
If  these  people  do  not  get  relief.  I  can 
▼isuallze  each  one  as  a  prime  prospect  for 
communism. 

Respectfully. 

Senikl  Ostrow. 

President. 

I  Prom  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Farm  Labor.  112  East  19th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.l 

Pact  Shtet  on  Park  Labor  Issuta 

MINUCtTM    WAGE 

Do  farmworkers  need  a  minimum  wage? 
Yea.  In  1063.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tures survey  showed  that  whUe  the  average 
wage  for  farmworkers  Is  $1.17  aa  hour. 
aUnost  half  of  all  agricultural  workers 
earned  leas  than  75  cenu  an  hour.  Farm- 
workers' average  annual  wage  last  year  was 
$1,312,  which  Includes  earnings  from  non- 
farm  as  well  as  farmwork.  Of  all  Industries 
presently  covered  by  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion, the  retaU  trades  have  the  lowest  aver- 
age wages;  yet  their  average  hourly  wage  Is 
nearly  double  that  of  farmworkers. 

Win  higher  labcv  costs  put  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  the  smaller  farmer?  No.  The  bill 
(HR.  10618)  If  passed,  wiu  only  cover  farms 
that  employ  more  than  300  man-days  of 
labor  In  any  one  quarter.  Such  farms  are 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
tfae   CS.   Department  of  Labor,  less  than   9 


percent  of  all  farmers  own  40  percent  of  m 
farmland,  account  for  nearly  60  percent  of 
all  farm  sales,  and  pay  almost  70  percent  of 
all  farm  wage  blUs.  These  9  percent  of  all 
farmers  are.  In  effect,  the  corporate  giants  of 
American  agriculture.  The  farms  which 
would  be  covered  are  as  financially  capable 
of  paying  higher  wages  as  any  industrial 
giant.  The  family  farmer  will  benellt  by  no 
longer  ha\lng  to  compete  with  cheap  farm 
labor.  *^ 

Wm  higher  wages  cause  slgnlflcantiy 
higher  retaU  food  prices?  No.  The  cost  of 
field  labor  Is  a  very  smaU  part  of  the  retail 
price  of  most  farm  products.  Even  if  th* 
wages  of  aU  field  laborers  were  doubled  *he 
cost  of  fruiU  and  vegetables  would  rise  no 
more  than  a  penny  or  two  per  item 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  bin  on  our 
economy?  Minimum  wage  coverage  for 
farmworkers  will  give  a  boost  to  the  whole 
economy.  Presently,  the  underpaid  farm 
Uborers  consuming  power  Is  limited  by  hl$ 
low  income.  HU  poverty  represents  millions 
of  pounds  of  meat  that  were  not  bought 
millions  of  pslrs  of  shoes  that  were  not  pur- 
chased. The  Increased  demand  for  goods 
and  senlces  represented  by  these  purchases 
win  benefit  the  whole  economy. 

UNEMFLOTICKNT  COMPENSATION 

Will  administration  of  an  unemployment 
compensation  law  be  dlflBcuJt  because  of  the 
migratory  nature  of  farmwork?  No.  Stud- 
ies made  in  1960  by  the  employment  se- 
curity agencies  of  Arizona,  Connecticut 
Nebraska,  and  New  York  revealed  that  re- 
gardless of  size,  farm  operators  do  keep  ac- 
curate records.  Uke  other  businessmen 
these  farmers  must  keep  records  for  income 
tax  purposes,  social  security  deductions,  and 
for  payments  to  their  employees.  In  the 
four  States  studied,  for  example,  89  percent 
of  the  hired  farmworkers  were  paid  by 
check.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  past 
«  years  Hawaii  has  successfully  administered 
an  unemployment  compensation  program 
covering  agricultural  workers. 

Won't  the  cost  of  extending  unemploy- 
ment benefits  be  prohibitive?  No.  While 
estimates  of  unemployment  compensaUon 
costs  for  agricultural  workers  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  overall  average,  they  are  in 
no  way  prohibitive.  In  fact.  In  tiiree  of  the 
four  States  mentioned  above,  the  cost  raUo 
was  actually  lower  than  that  of  nonagrl- 
cultural  workers.  In  comparison  with  other 
»»sonal  Industries  which  are  already  cov- 
ered— construction,  garment  trades,  food 
processing— again  the  cost  ratio  would  be 
lower  for  farmworkers. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  commemoration  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican Day.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion which  bind  our  peoples  today  will  be 
wisely  nurtured  and  b^ome  more  mean- 
ingful and  vlgoroiis.  The  recognition  of 
the  need  for  closer  relations  between  the 
Americas  has  not  been  limited  to  North 


Americans,  but  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics themselves  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  need  for  such  programs.  Through 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Pan  American  Union  the  people  of 
both  North  and  South  America  have 
banded  together  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
come the  many  difficulties,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  which  still  plague  millions 
of  Latin  America's  citizens.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  this  country  a  few  groups 
and  Individuals  have  lost  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  inter-American  program. 
They  have  become  Impatient  because 
progress  has  sometimes  been  slow  and 
solutioi^  often  difficult.  But  tliey  fail 
to  realize  the  extreme  depth  of  some  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  govern- 
ments of  those  member  coimtries  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  community.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  many  of  our  own  domestic 
problems,  thei-e  are  simply  no  easy  or 
pat  solutions  to  difficultiei>  which  have 
beset  Latin  America  for  decades. 

However,  It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
resign  ourselves  to  a  condition  of  defeat- 
Ism  or  pessimism.  For  despite  some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  OAS, 
It  has  most  certainly  proved  itself  to  be 
a  practical  tool  in  tackling  numerous 
threats  to  the  stability  of  many  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics.  We  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  even  the  path  to 
eventual  hemispheric  unity  was  some- 
times a  tortuous  and  painstaking  one. 

It  was  Simon  Bolivar,  the  great  South 
American  patriot,  who  forecast  as  early 
as  1826  a  union  of  Western  Hemisphere 
states.  At  that  time  the  integrity.  In- 
deed, the  very  existence  of  the  newly  In- 
dependent Latin  American  states  was 
being  menaced  by  the  Austrian,  Prussian, 
and  Russian  Holy  Alliance.  Bolivar  was 
convinced  that  through  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  uniting,  the  yoimg  states  could 
better  protect  their  countries  from  Eu- 
ropean aggrandizement.  Thus.  Simon 
Bolivar,  a  man  of  extreme  vision  and 
foresight,  issued  the  call  for  a  conference 
to  be  held  in  Panama  in  1826. 

Despite  his  personal  stature  and  the 
practicality  of  the  proposed  imion,  Boli- 
var's Panama  Conference  was  a  failure. 
Only  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia, 
and  Peru  were  represented.  Argentina 
and  Paraguay  refused  to  send  delegates. 
Due  to  various  opposing  r>olnts  of  view 
In  our  Congress,  there  was  too  much  un- 
necessary delay  In  designating  the  Amer- 
ican delegates.  Once  they  were  named, 
death  claimed  one  and  the  other  arrived 
In  Panama  after  the  conference  had  con- 
cluded. Thus,  the  first  attempt  at 
launching  a  union  of  American  states 
fell  short  of  expectations. 

Numerous  other  efforts  were  under- 
taken to  initiate  a  plan  of  union.  In  one 
instance,  a  meeting  in  Peru  in  1847  was 
convened,  but  its  tone  was  directed  pri- 
marily at  the  United  States  and  its  war 
«^th  Mexico.  But  unfortunately  all 
other  efforts  at  securing  some  kind  of 
union  for  international  cooperation  were 
unsuccessful. 

In  1899  representatives  from  18  of  the 
t^en  19  American  Republics  met  In 
Washington.  DC.  None  of  them  were 
•ware  of  the  historic  action  In  which  they 
''ere  about  to  engage.  Not  even  the 
United  States,  which  issued  the  Invlta- 
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tlon,  expected  discussions  on  other  than 
commercial  matters.  Earlier  experiences 
with  alliances  and  cooperative  leagues 
had  left  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  Latin  Republics.  Also,  some 
of  the  states  were  experiencing  difficul- 
ties along  their  comnwn  borders  with 
sister  Republics.  It  Is  understandable 
therefore  that  the  smaller  states  which 
distrusted  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
ones,  were  in  no  hurry  to  risk  their  na- 
tional sovereignty  with  an  international 
body  which  might  endanger  their  well- 
being. 

The  first  Pan  American  conference  to 
which  we  owe  so  much  went  only  as  far 
as  setting  up  a  small  bureau  of  com- 
merce, with  power  to  distribute  tiade  in- 
formation. That  was  a  first  step  along  a 
winding  and  uphill  path.  But  during  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century.  Pan 
American  unity  became  an  even  more 
difficult  goal.  That  was  the  era  during 
which  this  country  assumed  the  role  of 
Caribbean  policeman.  Time  has  given 
us  the  opportunity  to  understand  the 
circumstances  which  caused  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  formulate  his  pol- 
icy of  preventive  intervention,  which 
later  became  known  as  the  Roosevelt 
Corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Stated  in  a  nutshell,  the  President  was 
confronted  with  a  genuine  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  instability  and  political 
unrest  in  Latin  America  had  given  Euro- 
pean powers  various  excuses  to  intervene 
into  the  domestic  affairs  of  some  of  the 
Latin  Republics.  On  the  other  hand, 
American  policy  was  hostile  to  European 
encroachment  in  Latin  America.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  decided  that  if  the  United 
States  would  not  permit  other  states  to 
intervene,  the  United  States  Itself  must 
imdertake  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
the  Republics  and  enhance  their  political 
stability.  Thus  we  undertook  after  1905 
to  shore  up  such  states  as  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Guatemala.  Each  of  us  Is  aware  of  the 
resentment  and  bitterness  which  that 
policy  engendered.  That  antagonism 
burst  forth  in  1928  at  the  Pan  American 
Conference  in  Cuba.  Frequent  and 
scathing  attacks  were  made  on  our  in- 
tei-ventlonist  policies.  It  became  only  too 
clear  that  no  meaningful  degree  of  coop- 
eration could  evolve  out  of  such  appre- 
hension and  hostility. 

But  at  the  1933  conference  at  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  the  United  States  took 
an  historic  step  when  it  renounced  the 
policy  of  imilateral  intervention.  The 
adoption  of  a  "good  neighbor"  policy 
cleared  the  way  for  achieving  the  unity 
of  purpose  which  men  like  Bolivar  had 
sought  since  1826. 

Now  I  realize  that  I  have  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  historical  backgrotmd 
of  inter-Amijrican  relations,  but  I  did  so 
only  in  an  attempt  to  indicate  some  of 
the  upheavals  and  difficulties  from  which 
our  present  apparatus  has  emerged.  We 
have  passed  many  milestones  in  the 
quest  for  inter-American  cooperation  in- 
cluding the  Alliance  for  Progress.  A 
more  recent  accomplishment  was  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  on  February  19, 
1»66.  of  Public  Law  89-355  which  estab- 
lished the  Interama  facilities  in  Miami, 
Pla.    That  program  marks  another  posi- 


tive step  taken  in  the  Interest  of  better 
understanding  and  ctoser-  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  areas.  It  is  my  sincere  de- 
sire that  the  Latin  American  RepubUcs 
and  the  United  States  will  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  Uie  facilities  which  Interama 
will  provide.  I  am  convinced  that 
through  the  fuU  utilization  of  tlie  cul- 
tural and  trade  center  apparatus  avail- 
able there,  a  more  solid  and  lasting  bond 
of  friendship  wHl  be  establislied.  The 
creation  of  Interama  is,  to  me,  a  dream 
come  true,  but  the  dream  must  not  end 
there.  As  we  mark  another  anniversaiT 
of  Pan  American  Day  observances.  I  am 
ever  hopeful  that  the  dreams  of  coopera- 
tion and  imderstanding  held  by  other 
men  and  women  of  good  will  may  come 
to  fruition. 


LESLIE  L.  BIFPLK 


Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday 
evening  one  of  the  noblest  men  ever  to 
adorn  Capitol  Hill  In  any  capacity  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans  passed 
to  his  reward — Leslie  L.  Biflle. 

Leslie  Biffle,  the  son  of  Billie  B.  and  Ella 
Turner  Bifl3e.  was  born  at  Boydsville, 
Ark..  October  9,  1889.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Piggott,  Ark..  High  School,  the 
Keys  Institute  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
held  the  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

Mr.  Biffie  first  came  to  Washington  as 
secretary  to  Representative  Bruce  Ma- 
con, of  Arkansas,  in  1909.  In  1913  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  Robinson  gave  him 
a  patronage  job  in  the  Senate  folding 
room.  Mr  BifBe  stayed  there  for  sevei-al 
yeara.  except  for  a  tour  as  a  War  Depart- 
ment auditor  in  France  during  World 
War  I.  He  held  various  jobs  In  the  Sen- 
ate until,  in  1933.  he  became  seci'etai'y 
for  the  majority.  Mr.  BifiOe  held  this  po- 
sition until  February  8.  1945,  when  he 
was  unaiUmously  elected  as  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  succeed  Col.  Edwin  Halsey. 
With  Colonel  Halsey "s  death.  Leslie  L. 
Biffle  became  the  15th  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

In  1941.  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  as  a  member  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  where  he  served 
until  1945.  At  the  1944  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago,  he  was 
elected  acting  sergeant  at  arms  in 
Colonel  Halsey's  absence.  When  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Senate,  he  also 
assumed  the  duties  as  secretary-treasur- 
er of  the  Democi'atic  senatoiial  cam- 
r>aign  committee,  as  well  as  sergeant  at 
arms  of  tlie  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Biffle  still  holds  these  two 
offices. 

On  January  4,  1947.  at  the  begini\ing 
of  the  80th  Congress,  Carl  A.  Loeffler,  of 
Pennsylvania,  replaced  Mr.  Biffle  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Biffle  became 
executive   director   of    the   Democratic 
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policy  committee  m  the  Senate  and  con- 
tinued to  sen-'p  as  sergeant  at  armjs  of 
the  Democratic  National  Conunlttee  as 
well  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic senatorial  campaUrr  committee. 
He  was  asraln  uuanim.  ■:-:■•■  e  r-ct.^  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  ;:\  January  3,  1949, 
at  the  beginning  -r  Oie  81st  Congress. 
He  set-ved  in  thLs  capacity  until  he  was 
succeeded  on  January  3,  1953,  by  Mr.  J. 
.Mark  Trice 

Mr  BifSe  gained  nationwide  fame  In 
1948  when  he  disguised  as  a  chicken 
farmer  toured  the  Nation  while  con- 
ducting his  own  private  poll  as  to  polit- 
ical sentiments  His  travels  enabled  him 
to  correctly  forecast  the  political  out- 
come of  the  elections,  even  though  every 
professional  pollster  predicted  that 
Thomas  E  Dewey  would  win  by  a  large 
majority  and  at  the  same  time,  lead  the 
Republican  Party  to  control  of  Congress. 

The  relationship  that  existed  between 
Mr  Biffle  and  President  Truman  was  ex- 
tremely close,  in  fact  he  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  ever  to  have  a 
direct  line  between  his  ofBce  and  the 
White  Hou^e 

In  1952.  while  inspecting  the  Senate 
Library,  which  was  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  he 
found  about  100  historical  manuscripts 
which  had  gone  unnoticed  for  many 
years  The  dl.scovery  included  messages 
and  other  items — mostly  on  routine  mat- 
ters such  as  nominations — signed  by 
George  Washir\gton.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Daniel  Webster  John  Adams.  Zachary 
Taylor,  and  others  One  was  the  nom- 
ination of  John  Marshall  as  Secretary 
of  War  Another  was  one  of  June  17, 
1797,  reporting  on  American  ti:bute  paid 
by  bay  of  Tripoli  At  one  time,  the 
barbary  pirates  .sallied  forth  from  Trip- 
oli to  prey  on  American  commerce,  and 
rhe  tribute  was  extended  in  the  hope  of 
buying  them  off 

While  it  IS  not  unc  immon  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  to.  on  occasion,  pre- 
side during  Senate  sessions.  Mr.  BlfOe 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in 
history  to  preside  over  a  period  as  long 
as  2  days  He  did  so  at  the  beginning  of 
the  80th  Congress  when  the  dispute  over 
Senator  Bilb<i  .s  taking  his  seat  held  up 
the  election  of  a  new  President  pro 
tem  This  was  during  the  period  that 
the  United  States  ■*  ;i.^  without  a  Vice 
President 

Leslie  BlfBe  was  a  mar.  who  was  never 
satisfied  just  to  fill  hi.s  :ob  He  made 
every  job  he  held  blK«er  bv  ti.e  compe- 
tent and  devoted  service  h>'  rendfred  in 
the  performance  of  his  dutv  Few  men 
other  than  the  Presidents  of  tiie  United 
States  have  had  mo!''  influence  upon 
the  legislation  of  our  country  and  the 
course  of  Congress  than  Leslie  Biffle  dur- 
ing the  many  years  that  he  served  the 
Senate  and  the  country  Few  men  had 
more  lnf!uence  upon  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  sliapina  nf  ts  platforms  and 
its  national  conventions.  In  the  election 
of  Its  Members  to  tht>  Congress  and  In 
the  drafting  con.side ration,  and  enact- 
ment of  legislation  In  the  Congress  than 
Leslie  BlfBe  He  was  the  trusted  con- 
fidante, wise  counselor,  and  ever-ready 
assistant  of  Presldf^nts  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  over   the  tumultuous  yecmi  of 


the  depression,  the  prewar  period.  World 
War  n,  the  aftermath  thereof  and  the 
Korean  war:  and  even  after  he  left  the 
service  of  the  Senate,  two  Presidents, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

No  one  other  than  the  President  knew 
what  was  going  on  In  Washington  better 
than  Leslie  BlfBe.  People  all  over  Amer- 
ica consulted  him  and  sought  his  counsel 
as  well  as  Presidents,  Cabinet  members, 
heads  of  state  and  Members  of  Congress, 
and  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Leslie  Biffle  wsis  the  personification  of 
the  dedicated,  unassuming,  ever-diligent 
and  faithful  public  servant.  All  who 
knew  him  respected  him;  Innumerable 
friends  admired  him  and  loved  him. 

FYom  the  time  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I  came 
to  Washington  In  late  1936,  Leslie  BlfBe 
and  his  lovely,  gracious  wife,  Olade,  be- 
came our  devoted  friends  and  through 
the  intervening  years  they  have  been  two 
of  the  most  cherished  of  our  friends. 
We  have  also  been  happy  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Leslies  two  sisters;  Mrs.  Charles 
Clark  HUlman  and  Mrs  Blanche 
Sanders,  who  live  In  Miami,  and  a  fine 
nephew,  Billy  B.  Sanders  of  Miami.  A 
faithful  secretary,  a  gracious  and  com- 
petent lady  dedicated  to  Leslie  has  Im- 
measurably helped  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  notable  public  service  over  a 
period  of  30  years.  Mrs.  Jack — Betty — 
Darling.  Her  friendship  with  that  of 
her  husband  we,  too,  have  been  fortunate 
to  enjoy. 

The  world  Is  vastly  poorer  that  this 
quiet,  warmhearted,  able,  dedicated  man 
is  no  longer  among  us. 

But  Leslie  Biffle  will  live  on  Into  the  in- 
finite future  of  this  America  he  helped 
to  make  better  In  the  legend  he  left  of 
the  Ideal  public  servant  to  be  emulated 
by  countless  young  Americans  in  the 
years  ahead;  In  the  friendships  he  left 
behind  to  be  cherished  by  Innumerable 
friends  and  in  the  memory  which  will 
remain  of  him  by  all  who  were  fortiuiate 
enough  to  have  been  associated  with  him. 
as  the  kind,  gentle,  warmhearted, 
charming,  gracious,  and  great  gentleman. 

Truly  we  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 

As  I  know  do  all  the  Members  of 
this  House,  who  knew  Leslie  Biffle.  Mrs. 
Pepper  and  I,  to  ills  dear  and  gracious 
wife,  Olade,  to  his  sisters,  Beatrice  and 
Blanche,  and  his  nephew  Billy,  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

It  Is  our  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
through  the  cooperation  of  his  devoted 
auid  bereaved  friends  there  may  some- 
where be  created  a  suitable  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  this  rare,  special,  great, 
and  good  man,  Leslie  L.  Biffle 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  fitting  and  merit- 
ed tribute  to  Mr.  Biffle  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today.  I  include 
this  editorial  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
immediately  foUowing  my  remarks: 
LdCBUB  L.  Btnx,s 

During  bis  44  yean  of  service  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  ending  with  his 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  1052. 
LesUe  L.  BUBe  was  the  very  Ideal  of  a  legisla- 
tive functionary  His  Infinite  attention  to 
all  tbs  details  ot  the  legislative  process  freed 
SIKH  Willi  aanatorlal  "employers"  from  du- 
ttas  and  rHpooalbUlttes  that  othervrlae  would 
have  Impinged  upon  their  responsibility' for 
policy.    He  was   the  eort  of   indeXattgable, 
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tireless,  self-effacing  detail  man  that  every 
official  searches  (or  and  that  few  find. 

Politics  was  his  life.  The  son  of  an  office- 
holder, he  was  brought  up  to  understand 
public  afTalrs  and  to  enjoy  them  from  early 
youth.  He  was  always  the  faithful  adjutant. 
but  he  was  not  without  pollttcal  Instinct  and 
purposes  of  his  own.  His  relationships  with 
Senator  Joseph  Robinson  were  close  and  hu 
rapport  with  President  Truman  was  com- 
plete. 

The  business  of  Congress  could  not  go  for- 
ward without  such  public  servants.  They 
are  often  relatively  unknown  to  most  citi- 
zens, but  the  mark  of  their  i>er8onallty  nev- 
ertheless Is  on  countless  pieces  of  legislation 
that  never  would  come  to  pass  without  their 
largely  anonymous  contributions  to  congres- 
sional deliberation.  Leslie  L.  BUBe.  on  bu 
own  merit  and  as  the  personification  of  loyal 
legislative  servants  like  him,  deserves  the 
tribute   of   his  countrymen. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  morning 
Washington  Post  there  was  a  splendid 
article  about  Leslie  Biffle  written  by  an 
old  friend,  Edward  T.  Polliard.  I  In- 
clude that  article  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  Immediately  following  my 
remarks ; 

LxsLiz  Bim.K,  PoMca  SxcarrAmT  or 

VS.  Sknatx,  Is  Dkao  at  70 

(By  Edward  T.  Polliard) 

Leslie  L.  BlfBe,  former  Secretary  of  the  VS. 
Senate,  who  bucked  the  pollsters  and  pre- 
dicted President  Harry  S.  Truman's  great 
upset  victory  in  the  194S  election,  died  of 
pneumonia  yesterday  In  the  Mar-Salle  Con- 
valescent Home  here.     He  was  7S. 

Mr.  Biffle,  an  ardent  Democrat  from  Pig- 
gott.  Ark.,  put  In  44  years  of  service  on 
Oapltol  Hill.  That  in  Itself  was  not  extraor- 
dinary, but  his  Immense  popularity  was, 
for  he  was  liked,  admired,  and  trusted  by 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 

This  was  reflected  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
yesterday  when  Senator  Jorn  McClklun. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  announced  Mr 
BlfBe's  death.    . 

"I  had  no  better  friend  in  this  Nation'! 
Capital  than  Leslie  Biffle,"  McCi,kixan  said, 
"He  was  a  true  patriot  and  one  of  America's 
finest  citizens." 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbbioht,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  expressed  "great  sadness." 

Senator  Evnrrr  M.  Dikkskk,  ot  IlUnoLs. 
the  Republican  leader,  gave  voice  to  his  grief, 
and  so  did  others  on  the  OOP  side  of  the 
aisle  who  had  known  the  courtly  Uttle  mas 
from  Plggott. 

BONOazO  BT   PRKSS 

Mr.  Biffle  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men 
who  had  a  chance  to  smell  the  flowers  long 
before  his  death.  Late  In  1962,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  as  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  300  memljers  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  turned  out  to  honor  him  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  Their  spokesman  hailed 
him  as  "the  beau  ideal  of  a  public  servant." 
President  Truman  added  his  bouquet  In  the 
form  of  a  letter  expressing  his  "warm  friend- 
ship "  for  BUBe. 

On  January  22.  I0S9.  more  than  a  thou- 
sand friends  of  "BlIT"  assembled  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  to  celebrate 
the  60th  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  Oof- 
emment  service.  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of 
New  Hampahlre.  Republican  dean  of  the  Sen- 
ate, passed  up  a  White  House  dinner  to  be 
on  band.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  then  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  Senate,  attended  the 
White  House  dinner  but  then  dashed  to  the 
Biffle  party  In  white  Ue  and  talis. 

Mr.  Biffle  was  so  moved  by  It  all  that  he 
gave  way  to  tears. 

The  friendship  between  former  President 
Truman  and  Mr.  BUB*  began  when  the  Mls- 
sourtan  arrived  on  Capitol  HIU  at  a  frtsli* 
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aukO  Senator  In  1935.  Mr.  Biffle  helped  Sena- 
U)r  Truman  get  the  chalmmnshlp  of  the  War 
lAvesUgatlug  Committee  that  brcugbt  him 
fame. 

SERCKAMT  AT  ARMS 

Mr.  Biffle  wa«  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1944  at  Chi- 
cago, and  here  he  worked  to  win  for  Senator 
Truman  the  vice-presidential  nomination. 
Four  years  later,  at  the  party's  national  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  he  was  Influential 
in  making  Senator  Alben  Barkley,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  vice-presidential  nominee. 

Alter  that  convention,  Mr.  Biffle  decided  to 
conduct  a  one-man  poll  to  see  how  the  Tru- 
man-Barkley  ticket  stacked  up  against  the 
Eepubllcan  ticket  of  Dewey-Warren. 

He  changed  from  his  Capitol  Hill  clothes 
to  a  faded  green  shirt,  a  pair  ot  soiled  tan 
slacks  and  a  battered  straw  hat.  and  then 
rented  a  1942  Ford  truck  to  tour  the  country 
as  an  itinerant  chicken  buyer. 

CAMS  HZRC  IN   1909 

He  drove  through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Tslleys,  buying  chickens  and  talking  to  farm- 
ers, merchants  and  store  loafers.  And  when 
be  came  back  to  Washington,  he  said  that 
Gallup  and  other  pollsters  were  wrong — that 
the  Trimian-BarkJey  ticket  would  win.  He 
was  a  very  lonely  man  until  the  votes  were 
counted. 

Mr.  BllBe  was  bom  at  Boydsvllle.  Ark., 
October  9,  1889.  and  attended  high  school  at 
Plpgott  and  the  Keys  Institute  at  Little  Rock. 
He  first  came  to  Washington  as  secretary  to 
Representative  Bruce  Macon,  of  Arkansas,  in 
1909.  In  1913  Senator  Joseph  Robinson, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  got  him  a  patronage 
Job  In  the  Senate  folding  room.  He  held 
Tsrlous  Jobs  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol 
(except  for  a  tour  of  France  In  World  War  I 
as  a  War  Department  auditor)  and  In  1933 
became  secretary  for  the  Senate  majority. 

Mr.  Biffle  was  holding  this  office  when,  on 
February  8.  1945.  he  was  unanimously  elected 
U  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  succeed  Col. 
Kdwln  Halsey.  He  was  so  popular  with  the 
Republicans  that  they  dldnt  bother  to  go 
through  the  ritual  of  running  a  candidate  of 
vhelr  own.  Mr.  Biffle  was  replaced  as  Secre- 
tary when  the  Republicans  took  over  the  80th 
Congress,  but  again  took  over  the  post  on 
January  3,  1949,  at  the  beginning  of  the  81st 
Congress.  He  served  In  It  untU  January  3, 
1953. 

Mr.  Biffle,  who  had  been  ill  for  more  than 
»  year,  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Olade,  who 
Uves  at  the  Westchester,  4000  Cathedral 
Avenue,  NW.,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Cherles 
Clark  HUlman  and  Blanche  Sanders,  both 
of  Miami. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  ajn. 
Saturday  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  of  the 
Washington  Cathedral,  with  private  burial 
la  Port  Lincoln  Cemetery. 


REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THORNINO.  A  GREAT 
CHAMPION  FOR  PAN  AMERICAN 
UNITY 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Floiida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
»nd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  been  honored  today  as  it  has 
on  so  many  other  occasions  when  we 
commemorated  Pan  American  Day.  in 
|i*vlng  the  morning  invocation  delivered 
by  "The  Padre  of  the  Americas "  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng. 


For  many  years  it  has  been  my  wife's 
and  my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  tills  great  contributor  to  the  cause  of 
Pan  American  unity  and  progress.  No 
man  understands  the  Americas,  has  a 
nobler  vista  of  their  future  and  a  higher 
concept  of  their  destiny  than  he.  This 
cause  has  been  close  to  Dr.  Thomings 
heart  and  the  subject  of  his  eminent 
scholarship  and  Indefatigable  efforts  for 
many  years.  In  the  area  of  the  Inter- 
American  life  he  speaks  as  did  the 
Master:  "As  one  with  authority.  " 

I  wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
very  interesthig  article  about  the  Rev- 
erend Thornlng  which  appears  in  Joe 
Eisenhauer's  notebook  in  the  Frederick, 
Md.,  News  Post  on  November  1.  1965, 
and  I  insert  the  article  In  the  body 
of  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
i^marks: 

"The  Padre  or  the  Americas"  Heke  in  the 
Heart  or  Martland 
An  announcement  has  Just  been  made  by 
Dr.  Lewis  P.  Haines,  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Press,  which  may  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  work  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jo- 
seph F.  Thornlng,  author  of  the  best-selhng 
biography  of  Francisco  de  Miranda,  of  Vene- 
zuela. TTie  book,  which  was  written  In  "the 
heart  of  Maryland,"  Frederick  County,  ac- 
cording to  the  officials  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  is  to  go  Into  Its  lotirth  printing,  be- 
cause of  Its  perennial  appeal. 

When  "Miranda:  World  Citizen"  was  first 
published  In  1952,  it  was  described,  three 
times,  by  the  editors  of  the  New  Tork  limes 
Book  Review  as  "one  of  the  outstanding 
books  of  the  year."  The  need  for  a  new  edi- 
tion Indicates  how  popular  the  biography  of 
the  precursor  of  Latin  American  independ- 
ence continues  to  be. 

Introduction  to  this  study  of  Miranda,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  figures  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  was  written  by  Galo  Plaza,  at 
the  time  President  of  Ecuador.  The  preface 
was  the  work  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles,  the  only  preface  the  latter 
ever  produced  except  for  one  of  his  own  books. 
Mr.  Welles,  among  other  things,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows "I  regard  this  biography  of  Francisco 
de  Miranda,  by  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thornlng.  as  an 
Immensely  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  Inter-Amerlcan  understanding."  Scholars 
In  South  and  Central  America,  in  their  re- 
views, published  In  Spanish.  Portuguese,  and 
French,  paid  similar  tributes  to  Dr.  Thorn- 
Ing's  work. 

"Miranda:  World  Citizen,"  It  may  be  noted, 
was  often  praised  and  quoted  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  This 
often  took  place  on  Pan  American  Day,  AprU 
14.  when  Father  Thornlng.  at  the  invitation 
of  leaders  of  both  parties,  has  offered  the 
invocation  in  the  Congress. 

Another  interesting  development  about  the 
book  prei>ared  in  Frederick  County  is  that  it 
is  being  translated  into  French  by  Madame 
Georges  Helsbourg  wife  of  the  Luxembourg 
Ambassador  now  accredited  to  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  expected  that  the  French  edition 
will  be  brought  out  in  Paris. 

At  the  same  time,  "Miranda:  World 
Citizen"  Is  being  translated  Into  Portuguese 
by  Miss  Vera  de  Faro,  member  of  a  prominent 
family  of  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  presently  serving 
as  cultural  attach^  in  the  Brazilian  Embassy. 
Washington.  The  Portuguese  version  is  to 
be  published  In  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dr.  Thornlng.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
in  a  number  of  world  capitals.  Including 
Lisbon  and  Madrid,  "not  only  writes  history", 
but  also  "makes  history".  It  was  the  Mary> 
land  educator,  author  and  diplomat  who 
persuaded  the  U.S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  1939  to  keep  the  embargo  on 
arms  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  This  Insured 
the  victory  of  the  Nationalists  in  the  Spanish 


Civil  War.  During  the  contest  Itaelf.  he  had 
served  as  a  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  News  Service  and 
wrote  several  feature  articles  on  the  same 
subject,  at  the  Invitation  oi  another  Mary- 
lander.  Dr.  Felix  Morley.  a  fthodes  scholar 
and  the  then  editor  of  the  Washington  Poet. 
These  pieces  in  the  religious  press  throughout 
the  globe  and  in  the  Washington  Post  elicited 
wide,  favorable  attention.  One  result  was 
the  17  to  1  vote  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  an  equally  decisive  vote 
m  the  U.S.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
not  to  permit  the  shipping  of  bombing  planes 
and  machlneguns  to  the  Leftist  forces  In 
Spain.  The  latter  surrendered  on  March  31, 
1939.  As  a  token  of  appreciation,  the  Span- 
ish Government  awarded  to  Dr,  Thorning  its 
highest  honor,  "The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Isabella  the  Catholic." 

More  history  was  made  by  "The  Padre  of 
the  Americas,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
termed  by  Democratic  Senate  Majority  Lead- 
er Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  when  he  led 
the  movement,  after  World  War  n  and  the 
attempted  ostracism  of  Spain,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  reestabUshment  of  full  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  free 
Nations.  This  paved  the  way  for  the  two- 
thirds  vote  which  brought  Spain  an  ln\'lta- 
tion  to  Join  the  United  Nations,  UNESCO 
and  other  Important  U.N.  agencies.  Again, 
the  Spanish  people  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment showed  their  gratitude  by  awarding  to 
Dr.  Thorning  their  highest  accolade  for  cul- 
tural achievement,  "The  Grand  Cross  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise."  This  greatly-coveted 
decoration  was  founded  to  honor  the  memory 
of  King  Alfotiso.  who  gathered  together  in 
his  court  the  most  gifted  Jewish,  Christian 
and  Moslem  physiclaua.  poets,  theologians 
historians,  astronomers,  mathematicians, 
chemists,  physicists,  philosophers,  engineers, 
novelists  aud  musicians.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son tliat  Alfonso  X,  is  known  as  'Alfonso  the 
Wise". 

Almost  all  the  other  American  Republics 
followed  the  example  of  Spain  by  awarding 
their  highest  honors  to  the  Maryland  priest- 
scholar.  Moreover  Portugal  inducted  Father 
Thornlng  into  the  famous  "Military  Order 
of  Christ ",  one  of  the  most  ancient  orders  of 
chivalry  In  Europe. 

Dr,  Thornlng  will  also  be  remembered  In 
the  history  of  the  Free  State  as  the  first  priest 
ever  to  be  appointed  by  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  to  serve  on  si>ecial 
diplomatic  missions  to  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  Caribbean.  He  also 
acted  as  special  adviser,  with  diplomatic 
status  to  the  U.S.  senatorial  delegation  to 
the  10th  Pan  American  Conference  In  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela,  in  March  1954. 

One  effect  of  this  gathering  was  a  resolu- 
tion which  brought  about  the  liberation  of 
the  people  of  Guaten^ala  where  the  military 
dictators  of  the  Soviet  empire  had  been  able 
to  establish  a  beachhead.  Freedom  was  re- 
stored to  Guatemala  In  June  1954,  3  months 
after  the  Caracas  conference. 

Since  the  death  of  Prof.  Percy  Alvln  Martin 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 
Calif  ,  Dr.  Thornlng  has  been  elected  and  re- 
elected the  one  U.S.  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Historical  and  Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil. 
He  Is  also  honorary  professor  of  International 
relations  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile, 
a  pontifical  Institution,  For  the  past  20 
j'eare,  he  has  been  an  associate  editor  of  the 
magazine.  World  AfTalrs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Recently,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
O'Neill.  SJ.,  editor  in  chief  of  Thought,  Ford- 
ham  University,  has  asked  Dr.  Thornlng  to 
review  the  more  Important  books  about 
Spain.  At  the  moment,  he  is  examining  a 
new  volume,  "Spain:  The  Gentle  Anarchy" 
by  Benjamin  Welles,  sons  of  Dr.  Thornlng's 
friend,  Sumner  Welles.  Benjamin  W^elles 
served  in  Spain  for  5  years  as  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  Tork  "nmes.    He,  too. 
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U  one   of   the   Maryiand    »'ua->r'9    avjmer'j'.is 
frlenda. 

During  the  p&st  summer  Dt  TTiornlng  was 
the  yueet  of  Mrs  Morris  Carntz.  Jelebrated 
W&ihlnirton  hoet«8»,  m  Denmark  Sweden 
Spain,  and  Portugal  AJ'.hough  Mrs  Calritz 
herself  sununered  In  Monle  Carlo  as  is  her 
cuatom.  ata«  provided  the  Buropean  tr'.p  for 
the  Maryland  diplomat  as  a  mark  of  her  :n- 
tereat  in  Father  Thorn iiigs  5fl  years  ;n  the 
»«mc«  of  Ood  He  continues  Ui  serve  CkkI 
and  the  children  of  Oo<!  <i'.  historic  St  Jo- 
•eph'i-on-CarroIlton  Marnr  Some  day.  he 
hope*  to  find  time  to  pu'->n»h  hU  memolra. 
The  rectory  la  overflow. ng  with  document*. 


HOUSE  LEADER   L.\UDS   JOHNSON 

Mr  McVICKER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr  Olsen  :  may  ex'^nd 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matt-er 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lemij<;re,  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tne  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  wa«  no  objection 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  days  ago  the  di.siirkiuished  vice 
chairman  of  the  House  Post  OfSce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  the  kientienian 
from  Louisiana  fMr  Morrison,  made 
some  forceful  comments  on  recent  at- 
tacks on  the  Presidents  pay  and  fringe 
beneJlts  bill  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana reminded  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  administration  proposal 
that  Mr  Johnson  is  one  of  the  greatest 
friends  Federal  and  postal  employees 
have  ever  had  in  thp  White  House  Mr. 
Morrisons  remarks  were  reported  by 
Joseph  Young  In  the  March  20.  Sunday, 
Washington  Star,  and  I  commend  them 
to  my  colleagues  attention: 
Huus«  LZADEa  L^nos  Johnson,  Raes  Uhiom 
Carping  .\r  Pat  Biu. 
'  By  Joeeph  Young  i 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  sharply  criticized  leaders 
of  the  uaafnuated  Government  employeea 
unions  for  falling  to  sxipport  President  John- 
son's 3  2  p>ercent  pay-frmg?  pnp<.isa:  for  Fed- 
eral and  postal  workers 

Representative  James  Mobjuson.  Democrat. 
of  Louisiana,  a.ithor  of  moat  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  pay  raise  laws  that  have  b««n  enacted 
in  the  last  15  years,  said  he  resented  Infer- 
ences that  President  Johnson  waa  leas  liberal 
in  his  attitude  ti>ward  Oovernment  workers 
than  was  former  President  Blsenbower. 

MoaaisoN  referred  tn  testimony  by  Nathan 
W.-jikomir.  preslden'.  .:  •Xn^  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Ei:ip'.  c«»,^  wnd  other  leaders 
of  unafBliated  orjfanlzaijuiis  who  strongly  at- 
tacked the  .administration's  proposal  as  be- 
ing f*r  tCKV  inadeq'.iAtP 

In  contrast  tht>  ■  ,^  three  Government 
employee  unton;?  -h:;  i  r*i :  i « r.*i<i  with  the  KFL- 
CIO'  -the  Nitioiii.  .-Vs,-;  .  itlon  of  Letter 
Carriers,  the  l'nS;c.l  f-ecir.-atlon  of  Postal 
Oerks.  and  the  Americtn  Federation  of  Oov- 
priiinent  Employees  .have  reluctantly  en- 
durse<l  the  Pre.sident  s  3  3 -percent  plan. 

M  iRRisoN  .said  that  under  the  drcum- 
sta:ices  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  serious 
thrf  It  of  maation  Johoson's  proposal  was 
thf  best  that  could  tie  expected  and  that 
Gi..  ernn\ent  employees  should  be  grateful  to 
him  f  )r  making  any  pay  proposal  this  year. 

Ho  said  Oovernment  pay  raises  In  the  last 
5  veiiTS  under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations have  averaged  about  5  percent  a  year 
compared  to  3  2  percent  during  the  8  years 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 


MoaaisoN  said  Johnson  is  one  <rf  XtM  grsat- 
esi  friends  Federa.  and  postal  employsM  hav« 
ever  had  In  the  Wiute  Hfruse 

The  l<>in»la:ian  said  Johnson's  3.3-pM'Csnt 
plan  IS  the  b<«t  that  could  be  oMallMd  this 
year  and  he  predicted  its  p>J— ge  by  Con- 
grees 

Ctxnparlson:  In  a  voice  (Uled  with  emotion. 
MoagisQN  declared  during  the  House  unit's 
pay  tiearings 

"I  would  like  lo  point  out  that  during  the 
8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
there  were  three  vetoee  at  Federal  employee** 
salary  bliu  Two  of  the  vetoed  bills  nervr 
passed,  while  the  third  was  enacted  by  the 
Congreaa  over  President  EOsenhower's  veto. 
The  aggregate  of  pay  raises  during  those  8 
years  was  36.1  percent,  or  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately 3  J  percent  a  year. 

"Now.  the  salary  Increases  for  Federal  em- 
ployees during  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Including  the 
3.2-percent  package  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  is  now  before  us, 
amounts  to  34.1  percent,  which  would  be 
slightly  less  than  an  average  of  6  percent  per 
year  for  8  years," 

MoaaisoN  noted  Johnson's  direct  Interven- 
tion in  the  pay  raise  situation  in  1963  after 
the  measure  had  been  defeated  In  the  House. 
He  noted  that  It  was  Johnson  who  resur- 
rected the  bill  and  was  primarily  responsible 
fen-  getting  it  enacted  Into  law. 

"He  I  Johnson  I  could  Just  as  well  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  Congress  had 
acted,  and  ttiat  all  parties  concerned  would 
have  to  wait  tintll  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress and  come  up  with  another  recom- 
mendation," MoKUBON  said.  "But  be  did 
act,  and  I  think  he  was  motivated  primarily, 
in  taking  the  calculated  risk  to  his  prestige 
had  he  not  been  successful,  by  his  convic- 
tion as  to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of 
Federal  employees  and  the  personal  feeling 
of  real  warmth  he  holds  for  them." 

MoaaisoN.  who  is  regarded  as  the  strong- 
est friend  Oovenunent  workers  have  In  the 
House,  said  that  when  the  time  Is  right,  he 
will  lead  the  move  to  obtain  true  compar- 
ability In  Government  salaries.  But  he  em- 
phasized that  this  is  not  the  time. 

"Certainly,  no  President  could  ignore.  In 
his  approach  to  Federal  salary  legislation,  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the 
needs  of  our  fighting  men  there,  and  the 
threat  of  Inflation  which,  if  unchecked,  could 
Imperii  the  successful  conclusion  of  that  con- 
flict." MoRxisoN  said. 

"It  is  relatively  easy  and  simple  to  sit  here, 
either  in  comimittee  or  as  a  witness  or  in 
writing  a  press  column,  and  utter  harsh 
words."  he  contmued.  "In  the  flnal  analysis, 
actions  speak  much  louder  than  words.  The 
actions  over  the  years  which  I  have  sununar- 
Ized  can  well  speak  for  themselves." 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  McVICKER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extrtineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
communities  have  recently  been  afflicted 
with  a  strange  malady — indifference  and 
at  times  even  antipathy,  of  Its  citizens  to 
the  efforts  of  our  peace  officers  In  the  en- 
forcement of  our  laws  and  maintenance 
of  peftce,  as  well  as  lethargy,  In  the  face 
of  criminal  attacks  upon  the  members  of 
the  community. 

We  remember  the  Incident  that  took 
place  on  the  streets  of  Queens  In  New 


York  City  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  when  a  klUer  attacked  a  help- 
lees  young  lady  who  wa.-^  iftuming  to  her 
home  from  work  while  some  20  people 
who  either  heard  her  screams  or  saw  the 
aasault,  failed  to  lift  a  finger  to  assist  her 
or  even  to  call  the  police  as  she  was  being 
murdered  In  cold  blood  In  what  purport* 
to  be  a  civilized  community. 

Has  life  become  so  cheap  that  we  care 
not  what  happens  to  It?  Are  we  so 
craven  that  we  crouch  in  fear  while 
criminals  murder  our  people?  I  carmot 
believe  that  this  Is  so. 

It  Is,  therefore,  refreshing  to  me  and 
reafBrms  my  faith  In  man  and  his  social 
resporisiblUty,  when  a  group  of  our  citi- 
zens voluntarily  recognizes  their  respon- 
sibility for  law  and  order  In  the  com- 
munity and  pledges  Itself  to  supply  lead- 
ership and  energy  to  that  end. 

We  must  make  It  fashionable  again 
for  our  good  people  to  ban  together  to 
fight  and  defeat  the  lawless  element 
which  terrorizes  and  destroys  our  people 
and  our  Institutions. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  consisting  of  170,000  members, 
has  expressed  its  firm  and  unanimous 
stand  In  a  resolution  adopted  by  it  to 
aid  peace  olHcers  perform  their  duties, 
to  report  any  Instance  of  crime,  to  aid 
peace  oflQcers  In  distress,  to  encourage 
other  citizens  to  do  likewise  and  to  single 
out  and  publicly  commend  citizens  and 
groups  who  perform  outstanding  deeds 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

I  congratulate  them  on  their  spirit  of 
unselfish  public  service  and  commend 
their  actions  to  our  fellow  Americans.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  them  in  their  cause. 

Their  letter  to  me  outlining  the  rea- 
sons which  prompt  them  to  embark  upon 
this  effort  and  the  resolution  pledging 
their  support  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order  follows: 

National  Association  or  iNstTaANcx 
AoKNTS,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y..  March  29,  1966. 
Hon.  AaKAHAM  J.  MiXLTia, 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentatives. 
13th  DistTiet,  Brooklyn.  NY. 

Mv  Dkar  Mr.  MTn.m;  We  are  pleased  to 
put  into  your  hands  a  resolution  opposing 
lawlessness  and  supporting  the  activities  of 
law  enforcement  ofllcers,  adopted  by  more 
than  170,000  businessmen — cotnmunity  lead- 
ers from  ail  over  the  United  States.  This 
Arm  and  unanimous  stand  was  expressed  re- 
cently by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  on 
behalf  erf  lu  170.000  members. 

It  U  the  NAIA's  beUef  that  at  no  Ume  In 
the  history  of  our  country  has  the  American 
citizen  been  less  seciire.  Many  Americans  are 
trying  to  understand  what  has  brought  their 
society  to  the  brink  of  savagery  and  Jungle 
law.  as  represented,  for  instance.  In  the  Watts 
riots  and  other  civil  disobedience. 

The  resolution  notes  the  apathy  of  many 
citizens  toward  law  and  order;  the  failure  of 
many  others  to  respect  law  and  cooperate 
with  law  enforcement  ofllciala;  the  fear  of 
personal  Involvement  or  disinterest  of  too 
many  citizens,  which  prevents  timely  police 
action;  and  the  coddling  and  protection  of 
criminals  and  hoodlums. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  pledges  leader- 
ship in  encouraging  citizens  to  do  their  duty 
in  combating  the  criminal  elements.  The 
agents  also  vowed  to  acknowledge  and  dis- 
charge their  obUgatlons  as  citizens  by  re- 
porting to  the  nearest  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer any  evidence  of  crime;    to  aid  officers 
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to  distress  at  their  request  and  direction; 
Mid  to  solicit  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  all  civic,  service,  business,  trade,  and  other 
groups,  locally,  statewide,  and  nationally. 
Respectfully  yours, 

AiJiM  S.  JamzT, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Law  and  Order  Resolction  or  the  National 

Association   or   Insurance   Agents,    Inc., 

New  York,  N.T. 

Whereas  the  apathy  of  many  citizens  to- 
ward law  and  order  has  reached  an  ailtlme 
high;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  many  citizens  to 
observe  and  respect  law  and  to  cooperate 
with  law  enforcement  officials  has  become 
more  noticeable  dally;  and 

Whereas  the  fear  of  personal  Involvement 
or  disinterest  of  too  many  citizens,  which 
prevents  timely  police  action  and  speedy 
apprehension  of  criminals:  and 

Whereas  the  coddling  and  protection  of 
criminals  and  hoodlums  In  some  Instances 
baa  produced  a  staggering  Increase  In  crime, 
«■  well  as  in  the  number  of  criminals  who 
prey  on  our  families  and  our  property,  with 
immunity:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Asaociation  of 
Insurance  Agents.  That  we  agree  to  sponsor 
and  furnish  the  necessary  leadership  for  a 
positive  program  to  encourage  citizens  to  do 
their  duty  in  combating  the  criminal  element 
and  to: 

(a)  Acknowledge  and  discharge  our  obliga- 
tions as  good  citizens  by  observing  the  laws, 
and  to  encourage  others  so  to  do,  and 

(b)  To  report  to  the  nearest  law  enforce- 
ment officers  any  evidence  of  a  crime  being 
committed,  or  having  been  committed,  and 

(c)  To  aid  officers  in  distress  at  their  re- 
quest and  direction,  and 

(d)  To  solicit  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  civic,  service,  business,  trade,  and 
other  groups  locally,  statewide  and  nation- 
ally, and 

(e)  To  single  out  and  publicly  commend 
citizens  and  groups  who  perform  outstand- 
ing deeds  In  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  and 

(f)  To  establish  as  paramount  the  right 
of  every  person  to  be  protected  from  crimes 
against  bis  person  and  property. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  TURKISH  AT- 
TACKS ON  THE  EASTERN  ORTHO- 
DOX PATRIARCHATE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  give  voice  to  the  growing  concern  of 
the  American  Hellenic  community  for  an 
embattled  fortress  of  reUglous  faith.  I 
speak  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Ecumen- 
ical Patriarchate  in  Constantinople,  or 
Istanbul,  which  is  experiencing  Intensi- 
fied harassment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  GoveiTiment. 

The  Patriarchate  In  Istanbul  has  for 
16  centuries  been  the  "first  See  of  Ortho- 
doxy." Its  central  figure,  His  Holiness 
Patriarch  Athenagoras,  is  the  primate  of 
approximately  200  million  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Christians.  His  See  in  Istanbul 
is  the  center  of  Orthodoxy,  much  as 
Rome  Is  the  center  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. 

The  difficulty  the  Patriarchate  Is  en- 
countering today  was  demonstrated  re- 
cently by  an  Incident  Involving  a  visit  to 
Istanbul  made  early  In  February  by  His 
Eminence  Archbishop  lakovos,  of  New 
York,  primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America 
and   the   ofiBclal   representative   of    the 


Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Archbishop  lakovos  Is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  I  should  here  note. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  and  dur- 
ing his  entire  stay,  the  Archbishop  re- 
ported, he  was  followed  by  members  of 
the  security  police  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. The  surveillance  continued 
even  during  a  26-hour  visit  made  by  the 
Archbishop  and  Patriarch  Athenagoras 
to  the  Island  of  Halkl,  site  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Theological  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  archbishop  had  been 
scheduled  to  celebrate  the  Divine  Liturgy 
Sunday  morning.  February  6,  In  the 
Church  of  St.  George  on  the  Patriarch- 
ate grounds.  That  Svmday  was  the 
Feast  Day  of  St.  Photlos,  patron  saint  of 
the  Theological  School  of  Halkl,  and 
was  colncldentally  the  Uth  anniversary 
of  the  consecration  of  Archbishop 
lakovos  as  a  bishop  of  the  church.  But 
on  Saturday  of  that  week,  the  governor 
of  Istanbul  telephoned  Patriarch  Ath- 
enagoras and  Informed  him  that  accord- 
ing to  a  provision  of  an  old  law  prohibit- 
ing a  non-Turkish  citizen  from  serving 
the  Divine  Liturgy  In  Istanbul,  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  would  not  be  permitted  to 
perform  the  ceremony  as  planned  the 
next  morning. 

Because  of  this  sudden  and  arbitrary 
restriction.  Archbishop  lakovos  left 
Istanbul  without  celebrating  the  Liturgy. 
The  Greek  Orthodox  constituency  in 
the  Americas  has  properly  construed  this 
event  as  a  humlUtation  of  Its  spiritual 
leader  and  has  taken  It  as  a  personal 
affront  and  Insult  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
church  In  America. 

protest    by     national    COtTNCU,    Or    CHtTRCHES 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
was  not  just  an  Isolated  event  worthy  of 
notice  only  by  a  small  group  of  people. 
It  was  part  of  a  pattern  of  harassment 
which  commands  the  concern  of  all  who 
care  for  the  unfettered  practice  of  re- 
ligion and  the  freedom  of  religious  Insti- 
tutions. This  broad  concern  Is  properly 
reflected  In  the  reaction  of  the  National 
Coxmcil  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States,  whose  policymaking  board 
expressed  "a  deep  sense  of  shock." 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  Incorporate 
in  the  Record  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  reporting  on  the  Statement  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
CcKBS  ON  Church  by  Turks  Decried — Coun- 
cil    Cites     Oppression     or     the     Greek 

Patriarchate 

(By  Oeorge  Dugan) 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  voiced 
a  "deep  sense  of  shock"  this  week  over  what 
It  described  as  Turkish  harassment  and  op- 
pression of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
in  Istanbul. 

Pressures  on  the  "first  See  of  Orthodoxy" 
have  increased  rather  than  lessened,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  approved  unanimously 
by  the  council's  policymaking  general  board. 
The  council  is  a  federation  of  most  of  the 
major  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  in  this  country. 

Of  the  patriarchate  In  Istanbul,  the  coun- 
cil said : 

"Its  gradual  isolation  from  the  world  re- 
ligious community,  confiscation  of  Its  church 
properties  by  a  spurious  'Turkish  Orthodox 
Church'  with  governmental  approval,  shut- 
ting down  of  the  patriarchal  orphanage  and 
press,  systematic  expulsion  of  its  faithful — 
all  point  to  a  program  of  intimidation  calcu- 


lated to  render  this  historic  center  Ineffec- 
tual." 

■ZCXNT   INCIDXNT  CITED 

The  council  singled  out  for  special  censure 
an  incident  that  occurred  earlier  this  month. 
On  February  6.  Archbishop  lakovos.  head  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  m  North  and 
South  America,  was  prevented  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  from  conducting  services  In 
the  Patriarchal  Church  of  St.  Oeorge,  within 
the  compound  of  the  ancient  see. 

"Though  only  an  incident,"  the  statement 
said,  "we  cannot  view  It  as  an  mcldent  In 
isolation,  but  are  compelled  to  read  It  as  a 
page  In  a  lengthy  narrative  of  harassment 
and  oppression  that  grows  dally  more  dis- 
quieting, raising  the  prosjiect  of  a  tragic  con- 
clusion. 

"Though  we  deplore  the  unwarranted  per- 
sonal affront  to  a  loved  and  respected  col- 
leag;ue,  we  view  It  In  reality  as  an  affront  to 
the  whole  reUglous  community,  raising  the 
question  whether  fundamental  religious  lib- 
erty is  equally  fundamental  to  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  Turkish  Government." 

The  statement,  noting  that  "Oonstantt- 
nople  (Istanbul),  symbol  of  our  common 
creed  of  faith.  Is  the  source  of  much  of  our 
common   Ctirlstlan   inheritance,"  added: 

"The  present  grave  threat  to  Its  Integ- 
rity and  safety  justifies  the  most  earnest  and 
forceful  expression  of  our  concern,  luid  of 
our  hope  that  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
will  be  permitted  to  live  and  function  in 
peace. 

"Seen  In  the  long  view  of  history,  these 
actions  represent  a  radical  deviation  from 
traditional  Moslem  toleration  of  and  respect 
for  the  great  Christian  traditions.  Seen  in 
the  perspective  of  the  patriarchate's  future, 
these  actions — and  mdeed  the  published  re- 
marks of  certAln  Turkish  leaders — imply  a 
continuing  and  growing  threat  to  Its  sur- 
vival in  Turkey,  where  Its  life  has  been  in- 
violate smce  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
era." 

RELIGIOUS  rATTH   AND  RELIGIOUS  VaXEDOM 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Ironic  that  these 
events  In  Turkey  are  unfolding  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  we  have  come  to  expect  suppres- 
sion of  religious  faith  and  religious  Insti- 
tutions, there  is  evidence  of  an  adjust- 
ment toward  greater  freedom.  A  recent 
accoimt  In  the  New  York  Times  related 
the  surprising  news: 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party  is  In  the 
process  of  reappraising  Its  campaign  against 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Official  antl- 
rellglous  agitators  are  bewildered  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  provincial  remnants  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  They  are  dis- 
turbed by  what  seems  to  be  the  growth  of 
an  underground  church  among  the  peasants 
and  villagers  who.  deprived  of  regular 
churches  and  priests,  are  practicing  reUglous 
rites  in  secret. 

Soviet  oCQcials  appear  to  be  coming  to 
a  realization  that,  as  described  by  one 
Communist  writer,  "closing  a  parish  does 
not  make  atheists  of  believers.  On  the 
contrary.  It  strengthens  the  attraction 
of  religion  lor  people  and  it  embitters 
their  hearts  besides." 

This  report  gives  us  reason  to  hope 
that  some  of  the  police,  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative repressions  of  the  church  In 
Russia  may  begin  to  lighten.  At  the 
same  time.  It  makes  all  the  more  dis- 
tasteful the  Intensified  restriction  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
in  Istanbul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  also  to  ob- 
serve that  diminution  in  the  prestige 
and   effectiveness   of   the   Patriarchate 
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serves  :he  pn^s  nf  the  enemies  of  free- 

doni  la  a  broad  sense.  We  should  re- 
member that  Patriarch  Alexei  and  Arch- 
bishop Nicodemus  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  the  candidates  of  Soviet  communism 
for  primacy  In  A-orld  orthodoxy.  Re- 
pression of  the  Patriarchate  in  Istanbul 
.-^rves  otiij'  to  enlaance  the  challenge  of 
ihese  caiMiidar-ea. 

The  troubles  of  ti^e  Patriarchate  can 
be  traced  fr  :n  the  time  the  conflict 
■'riiine-d  b*".wpen  the  Greeks  and  the 
Turks  on  the  island  of  Cypnis.  Yet  this 
form  of  retaliation  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
enunent  makes  Uttle  sense.  The  Patri- 
archate is  not  a  party  to  the  Cyprus 
dispute  Methods  «  ich  a.s  those  being 
etnpiovfKl  by  '-he  Turlc.s  will  do  nothing 
.Tiore  than  f'.irthpr  roniplicate  the  Cyprus 
d:.^pute  and  dlrr.ir":.^.  the  possibility  of 
cfTecti'.o  negotiations. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  the  lead- 
ers of  Turkey  unrlersland  tliat  the  status 
of  lae  F;fun.'>i.ii'al  Patriarchate  is  not 
merely  a  queitini  of  a  religious  minority 
cu;turallv  allied  with  another  state.  Nor 
is  It  only  a  question  of  modem  Turkey's 
reputation  as  a  democratic  country  de- 
termined to  maintain  religious  freedom. 
Ii  i«  a  Question  of  the  preservation  of 
free  institutions  in  the  world  at  large. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
[rxf  Rkcond  »n  eloquent  address  on  this 
same  sub)ect  by  our  distinguished  coJ- 
.'•asrue    : ;;»•  Honorable  William  Ford,  of 

Coiigre.ssman  Poao  was  a  guest  speaker 
on  March  27,  196fi.  at  ceremonies  mark- 
ing Ute  proclamation  of  Religious 
Freedom  l>w .  in  E)etrolt.  Present  on 
i:'.i>      i    u>  were    representatives    of 

rt'.ajor  religious  faiths,  including  the 
Houiid  Table  of  Catholics  and  Jews,  the 
Detroit  .\rchd»ocese  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  the  Michigan  State 
Council  of  Churches  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Russian  Greek,  Russian 
and  3eibian  Orthodox  Churches. 

The  text  of  Congressman  Ford's  ad- 
dress follows : 

PkKKOOM    or    RxLtCtON.   THB   TVKKISH 
GOVXaMMXNT.    AND    OrTHOOOXT 

Th«  Turklab  Ooveromeot  In  Ajikara  has. 
over  Mveral  past  yMO-s.  lmp«d«d  and  bar- 
i.ised  tfte  Greek  Orthodox  Church  within  the 
ri-j.'d.-rs  t>{  Turkey.  ThU  has  been  caused 
paxt:v  by  Turkish  D»UonaUsm  and  hosUllty 
to  ()re«lLs.  pATlly  by  the  {act  that  more  than 
W  perceii;  o/  the  populaUon  la  committed 
•  ..J  Lsiam  and  that  ttoe  government  reflects 
ti  certain  ..ostiuiy  in  the  population  toward 
Or"^i  i  I'  ,  ?  Catholicity.  HoeUle  feel- 
ing* ..  i.t-  ;iir-  of  the  populace,  and  hostile 
ind  oppressive  acts  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
'. nori-.iea  also  stem  In  part  from  the  violent 
contli.  us  beiwer-u  Turks  and  Greeks  on  the 
island  1)1  'yprus  We  can  understand  that 
the  Turkish  people  would  be  angered,  both 
by  the  violence  and  destruction  of  the  cItII 
war  on  Cyprus  We  can  understand,  I  say. 
but  to  understand  Is  not  to  condone  or  to 
Juetifv  Athenagorae  Is  not  Makartoa;  Greek 
nauonals.  Turkish  nattonais  of  Greek  de- 
scent, and  Oreek  Orthodox  prleste  and  biah- 
opa  in  Istanbul  and  elsewhere  in  Turkey  are 
In  no  reapect  to  b«  held  responsible  for  the 
dlfBcultles  in  Cypriis.  The  authorities  in 
Ankara  seem  to  b«  responding  in  an  icruns- 
txtrt.  Irresponsible,  and  unjust  manner  to 
the  emouonal  turmoil  of  their  people  They 
•»•  iriolaung  the  iMtMrnant  Treaty  of  l»»3. 
wtalck  guaranteed  r«Uglous  freedom  to  the 
BcunMoksal  Church  on  coodltioo  that  it  re- 
frain from  political  acUvlty;  they  are  break- 


lag  both  their  covenants  with  other  nattoos 
and  their  pledge  of  religious  freedom  made 
to  their  own.  peqple. 

Tbe  actions  against  the  EU:umenlcaI  Patri- 
archate have  taken  the  forms  of  direct  action, 
of  open  threat,  and  of  more  Instdtotn.  less 
reeristtble  measures  designed  to  impede  and 
Intimidate  the  opera tioiu  of  the  Orthodos 
Church  in  Turkey.  Among  direct  actions 
to  t>e  laid  at  ttke  door  of  the  Ankara  regime 
are  the  suppressions.  In  the  spring  of  1964, 
of  both  the  patriarchal  publications,  the 
monthly  Orthodoxla,  and  the  weekly  Apos- 
tolos  Andreas,  and  the  expulsion  from  Tur- 
key of  members  of  the  12-n^an  synod  of  the 
Ecnraenlciil  Patriarchate,  despite  their  Tur- 
kish citizenship.  The  flight  of  Oreek  natives 
from  Turkey,  though  It  cannot  be  called  a 
direct  action  of  the  government,  la  a  plain 
Indication  of  Turkish  popular  and  official 
hostility.  During  the  period  of  tsiwlon. 
nearly  13.000  Greek  citizens  have  left  the 
country.  9.000  of  them  during  1964.  and.  by 
an  estimate  made  In  June  IMS.  only  about 
4.000  actual  Greeks  remain  in  Turkey.  For 
these  people  to  leave  their  homes,  their  )obs. 
their  Independent  businesses  or  pirofesslonai 
offices,  is  a  major  step:  and  such  a  mass 
exodus  can  only  reflect  an  attitude  of  dis- 
crimination and  oppression,  directed  at  them 
t>oth  as  Greeks  and  as  Christians.  Nearly 
35.000  Turkish  citizens  of  Greek  descent  re- 
main m  Turkey,  subject  to  the  threat  of 
repressive  action,  and  to  the  unhealthy  con- 
straint or  a  hostile  environment. 

Tlie  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  Athenagoras. 
seems  Ideally  suited  for  Turkish  use  as  a 
hostage  and  scspegoat  for  their  wrath. 
Though  a  Turkish  citizen,  he  stands  before 
tbem  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Oreek  cultural  and  religious  tradition 
In  Istanbul,  or  Constantinople,  which  was 
a  center  of  the  Christian  faith  before  Tur- 
key arose  out  of  tl>e  bartiarlan  wlidemeea. 
and  before  Mohammed,  founder  and  prophet 
ot  Islam,  was  bom.  Lsst  AprU  and  May.  the 
Turkish  Government  launched  a  series  ot 
coordinated  actions  and  threats,  directed 
both  against  the  entire  population  of  the 
Greek  subjects  still  living  in  Turkey,  and 
agalnet  the  Oreek  Orthodox  Patriarchate. 
As  the  outcoDM  of  a  cabinet  meeting  dedi- 
cated to  the  discussion  of  the  situation  in 
Cyprus.  It  was  announced  that  the  Greek 
citizens  in  Turkey  might  be  deported,  that 
the  t>ooks  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
were  to  be  andKed  by  the  Department  of 
Taxation,  with  a  view  to  "cloeer  control"  of 
Its  affairs,  and  that  the  Ecumenical  Patri- 
archate might  Itself  be  ousted  from  Turkish 
territory.  In  past  years,  the  Patriarchate 
has  been  harassed  by  such  apparently  un- 
related threats  as  the  proposal  to  demolish 
Its  establishment  for  "city  planning  and  re- 
newal." and  the  severe  reduction  of  the 
numt>er  of  foreign  studenu  allowed  in  the 
patriarchal  college-seminary  of  Halkl.  An 
incidental  move,  minor  but  significant.  Is 
the  prohibition  of  clerical  garb  on  the  streets 
to  anyone  but  the  Patriarch  himself. 

Just  this  past  month,  on  Fetiruary  6,  our 
fellow  American.  Archbishop  lakovos.  Pri- 
mate of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  In  North 
and  South  America,  was  prevented  from 
conducting  services  in  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  St.  George,  In  Istanbul.  The  offi- 
cial Turkish  explanation  for  this,  as  pub- 
lished In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  by 
All  Ustun,  Second  Secretary,  Permanent 
mission  of  Turkey  to  the  United  Nations,  la 
that  Archbishop  lakovos  is  not  a  citizen  of 
Turkey,  and  that  Turkish  Uw  requires  that 
"religious  men,  to  be  able  to  conduct  serv- 
ices, should  possess  the  citizenship  of 
Turkey."  The  letter  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  "visiting  dignitaries  should 
exercise  the  courtesy  of  respecting  the  laws 
of  the  land  which  they  visit."  Let  us  take 
the  trouble  to  look  back  of  this  sUtement. 
Is  it  right.  In  the  first  place,  for  a  nation  to 
restrict  the  performance  of  religious  services 


within  its  borders  to  its  own  natioitals?  We 
of  the  United  States  have  no  such  law.  nor 
have  we  ever  had.  Wherever,  in  any  of  the 
colonies  that  later  became  our  United  States, 
we  had  any  law  restricting  the  reUgious 
activities  of  priests  or  ministers,  of  whatever 
denomination,  we  rooted  out  and  destroyed 
these  discriminatory  lawa  I  do  not  say  that 
this  freedom  of  religious  worship  Is  right 
because  It  Is  American,  but  I  do  say  that 
America  has  adopted  this  principle  and  prac- 
tice, and  embodied  It  In  the  first  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  because  It  Is  right.  The 
first  law  of  civilization,  tatight  among  Mos- 
lems and  Christians  through  the  ages,  is 
the  law  of  hospitality.  Both  the  Turkish 
law.  and  its  enforcement  In  this  case,  are  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament 
Injunction.  Leviticus.  XIX.  33—34:  "And  If 
a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land 
ye  shall  not  vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that 
dwelUfth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one 
born  among  you.  and  thou  shall  love  him  a* 
thyseU  •  •  *."  Surely  hospitality  Is  sen- 
ously  Tiolsted  when  an  Individual  is 
ptrevented  from  worshipping  Ood  according 
to  the  rites  of  bis  faith,  and  still  more  so 
when  that  Individual  is  the  honored  and 
venerated   religious  leader  a<   a  church. 

Both  Archbishop  lakONoe  and  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  Athenagoras  have  been  handi- 
capped and  frustrated  In  their  attempts  to 
perform  their  religious  duties,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  world  to- 
gether in  peace.  Archlblshop  lakovos,  when 
he  was  hampered  by  oOcial  Turkish  action. 
was  paying  a  visit  of  ecclesiastical  propriety, 
as  well  as  of  personal  friendship,  to  the  rec- 
ognized leader  of  world  Orthodoxy:  and  be 
was  on  his  way  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Patriarch 
Athenagoras,  In  the  past,  has  met  with  olC- 
clal  foot  dragging  in  such  matters  as  his  ap- 
plication for  permission  to  attend  the  thou- 
sand-year celebrations  of  the  Great  Lavra  on 
Mount  Athoe.  In  the  summer  of  1983:  and 
In  January  I9M.  when  he  received,  only  at 
the  last  moment,  his  permission  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  for  his  historic  meeting  with  Pope 
Paul. 

Our  objections  to  these  hampering  and 
oppressive  actions  are  not  merely  the  protest 
of  Greek  Orthodox,  of  Catholics,  of  all  con- 
cerned Christians  In  a  matter  of  the  mis- 
treatment of  fetlow-Chrtstians.  We  take  » 
broader,  less  partisan  and  less  vulnerable 
stand,  upon  the  basis  of  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  religion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  glorious  aspect  of  the  history 
of  otir  America  Is  that,  through  the  years 
since  Its  founding,  it  has  been  a  haven  for 
the  religiously  oppressed,  in  which  they  could 
find  freedom  to  preach,  to  pray,  and  to  wor- 
ship, unhampered  by  oAclal  restrictions. 

The  Importance  of  the  Patriarchate  is  a 
spiritual  force  and  Is  a  magnet  for  the  loyalty 
of  the  Orthodox  everywhere.  Americans  are 
concerned  about  the  Patriarchate  not  only 
because  of  Its  religious  preeminence  and  our 
attachment  to  religious  liberty,  but  also  be- 
cause diminution  In  the  prestige  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
serves  the  ends  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  Id 
the  broader  sense.  The  Patriarch  Alexel  and 
the  Archbishop  Nicodemus  are  the  candi- 
dates of  Soviet  communism  for  primacy  In 
world  Orthodoxy.  The  semblance  of  greater 
religious  freedom  In  the  post-Stalln  era  may 
have  made  Moscow's  challenge  to  world 
Orthodoxy — the  faith  that  early  Hellenic 
missionaries  spread  from  Russia  to  Ethiopia, 
from  Serbia  to  Central  Asia — more  dangerous 
to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  bom  In  classical 
Athens  than  It  was  In  Stalin's  day. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  all  concerned  In  this 
country  understand  the  facts.  It  Is  also  to 
be  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  Turkey  under- 
stand that  the  question  of  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate  and  the  Hellenic  community  in 
Istanbul  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  a  minor- 
ity culturally  allied  with  another  state,  nor 
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merely  a  question  of  modern  Turkey's  repu- 
tation as  a  democratic  country  determined 
to  keep  religion  and  politics  apart,  but  also 
a  question  of  the  preservation  of  free  lustltu- 
uons  generally. 

Year  333;  Roman  Emperor  Constantlne  I 
establishes  the  city  of  Constantinople,  "the 
second  Rome." 

Fourth  and  fifth  centuries:  Greek  priests 
convert  the  Slavs  to  Christianity. 

Fifth  to  fifteen  centuries:  Growing  es- 
trangement between  the  Eastern  and  Roman 
Churches. 

Fifth  century:  Church  of  Cyprus  becomes 
autocephalous. 

year  998 :  Russia  Is  converted  to  Orthodox 
Christianity  by  Greek  missionaries. 

Year  1064:  "Great  Schism"  becomes  final. 
Pope  Leo  IX  and  Michael  Cerularlus  Impose 
excommunication  upon  one  another. 

Year  1453:  Conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  Under  the  Ottoman 
•millet"  (nationality  system  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  also  titled  Ecumenical 
Patriarch,  and  first  among  equals  among  the 
Patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  becomes 
the  recognized  head  (ethnarchy)  of  the  Greek 
community  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Year  1589:  The  leader  of  the  Russian 
Church  assumes  the  rank  of  Patriarch.  Since 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  Russian 
Church,  as  the  most  populous  of  all  the 
Eastern  Churches,  regarded  itself  as  possess- 
ing the  hegemony  of  Orthodoxy,  aspiring  to 
a  third  Rome. 

Year  1721 :  Peter  the  Great  abolishes  the 
Russian  patriarchate  and  reorganizes  thw 
church. 

Tear  1833:  Establishment  of  the  Chvirch 
of  Greece. 

Year  1860:  Oreek  Church  recognized  as 
sutocephalous  (independent)  by  the  ecu- 
menical patriarchate. 

Years  1917-39:  Eclipse  of  the  Russian 
Church  under  communism. 

Year  1923:  Lausanne  Treaty  provided  for 
exchange  of  populations,  leaving  Greeks  only 
In  Constantinople;  stripped  the  patriarchate 
of  all  but  the  strictly  eccleslsistlcal  functions; 
but  allowed  it  to  remain  In  Cottstantlnople. 
The  Greek  community  dwindled  to  300,000. 

Year  1931 :  Treaty  of  Establishment  signed 
by  Venlzeloe  and  Ataturk  provides  automatic 
rights  of  residence  In  each  other's  territory 
for  nationals  of  the  two  countries. 

Year  1939:  New  religious  policy  In  Russia. 
Church  rehabilitated. 

Year  1943:  A  new  Russian  Patriarch,  Ser- 
gei, choeen  with  the  consent  of  StaUn. 

Year  1945:  After  Sergei's  death  Alexel  be- 
comes Russian  Patriarch, 

Year  1947:  Greek  community  was  down  to 
100,000.  but  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
maintained  Its  preeminence. 

Year  1965:  Cyprus  becomes  an  Issue  caus- 
ing friction  In  Greek-Turkish  relations.  Ri- 
ots In  Istanbul  and  Izmir  against  minorities. 

Year  1960:  Cyprus  Issue  temporarily  set- 
tled with  the  signing  of  the  Zurich-London 
Agreements  among  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Great 
Briuin. 

December  1963 :  SUtus  quo  collapses  with 
the  outbreak  of  fighting  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  CyprloU. 

March  1964:  Turkish  Government  abro- 
gates Treaty  of  Establishment  by  ^vlng  6 
months  notice  as  provided  by  the  treaty. 
Expulsion  of  Greek  nationals  for  various  rea- 
sons of  Turkish  law.  Patriarchate  suffers 
harassment  under  various  legal  cloaks. 

Year  1965:  Mutual  excommunication  lifted 
by  Roman  and  Orthodox  primates. 

Year  1965:  Hellenic  populaUon  In  Turkey 
approximately  40.000:  1.600  Greek  nationals 
and  38.500  Turkish  naUonals. 

February  1966:  lakovos,  archbishop  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America,  travels  to  Istanbul  (Ccmstantlno- 
Ple?)    for   consulUUon   with    the   Patriarch. 


The  Ooventor  of  Istanbul  Informed  the  pa- 
triarch that  special  permission  is  required  for 
a  foreigner  to  say  mass  In  Turkey. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  7,  the  task  force  on  international 
education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  completed  hearings 
on  H.R.  12452,  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

Witnesses  who  testified  on  the  final  day 
of  hearings  were:  Norman  P.  Auburn, 
president,  the  University  of  Akron.  Ak- 
ron, Ohio;  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chan- 
cellor. University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles;  William  S.  Dix,  librarian. 
Princeton  University,  representing  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries;  and 
William  G.  Carr,  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  note  that  during  the  next  2  weeks  the 
task  force  will  be  pleased  to  receive  other 
statements  for  inclusion  in  the  hearings. 
Any  statements  should  be  filed  with  the 
Task  Force  on  International  Education, 
1523  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  by  AprU  21.  1966. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  prepared 
statements  of  today's  witnesses: 
Statement  or  Norman  P.  AtrsuxN.  President, 

THE    UNTVERSrrT    OF    AXXON,    AKRON,    OHIO, 

AND  Spzciai,  Assistant  on  UNivEasiTT  Re- 
lations  roR   David   E.   Bell.   Aoenct   roR 
International  Development.  P'ebroart   1. 
1965,  to  Janitart  31,  1966,  Beporx  the  Task 
Force    on    International    Education    of 
the  Hot7SB  CoMMrrrxE  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Washington,  D.C,  Aran,  7,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  task 
force,  I  am  Norman  P.  Auburn,  president  of 
the    University    of    Akron,    Akron,    Ohio,    In 
which  post  I  have  served  since  1951.     I  ad- 
drees  you  today  In  support  of  HJt,  12462  In 
my  capacity  as  the  president  of  a  medium- 
sized,    complex    urban    university    which    is 
greatly   Interested   In   strengthening  its  ca- 
pacity in  International  studies. 

Although  I  address  you  as  a  private  citizen. 
I  will  draw  upon  the  experience  I  gained 
last  year  while  working  with  Mr.  David  E. 
Bell,  Administrator.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  as  his  special  assistant  for 
university  relations,  while  on  leave  from  the 
University  of  Akron. 

Having  had  experience  in  both  camps, 
academic  and  govemrnental,  I  believe  I  am 
m  a  rather  unique  position  to  evaluate  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  12462. 

My  role  In  my  AID  assignment  was  to 
serve  In  a  liaison  capacity  between  the  aca- 
demic conununlty  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  Specifically.  I  was  charged  with 
implementing  the  provisions  of  the  Gardner 
report,  "AID  and  the  Universities."  This 
report,  authored  by  Secretary  John  W. 
Oardner  when  he  was  serving  as  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Corp..  calls  for  an  im- 
provement of  relations  between  the  tiser 
organization.  AID,  and  the  academic  Insti- 
tutions with  which  It  contracts  to  carry  on 


technical  assistance  and  educational  re- 
search operations  in  developing  countries 
overseas. 

It  Is  crystal  clear  to  all  of  us  concerned 
with  helping  developing  nations  help  them- 
selves that  education  Is  the  key  which  opens 
most  doors  In  the  development  process.  The 
most  efficacious  way  we  can  help  these  na- 
tions Is  by  aiding  them  develop  and  upgrade 
their  human  resources.  As  more  of  their 
people  become  literate  and  skilled  these  na- 
tions will  be  able  to  use  their  natural  re- 
sources Intelligently  and  efficiently,  thereby 
Improving  their  economic  well-being  and 
gaining  political  stability. 

In  this  process  of  helping  the  emerging 
nations  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
develop  their  human  resources,  our  Govern- 
ment must  rely  heavily  on  American  colleges 
and  universities.  Their  faculty  members 
must  carry  the  burden  of  setting  up  appro- 
priate educational  systems  In  the  developing 
nations,  in  advising  ministries  of  education. 
In  conducting  research  and  evaluating 
studies,  in  interesting  the  host  countries' 
teachers  In  the  most  effective  methods  of 
teaching  their  people. 

The  President's  message  on  International 
education  calls  for  greater  emphasis  In  assist- 
ing the  progress  of  education  In  developing 
nations.  H.R.  12452  provides  in  sections  3 
and  4  for  the  financial  underglrdlng  of  Amer- 
ica's capacity  to  carry  on  what  we  now  accept 
as  one  of  the  requirements  of  world  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  bill  gets  to  the  heart 
of  this  matter.  For  all  too  long  Congress 
has  looked  upon  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  educational  reservoirs  which  can 
be  tapped  at  will,  by  the  lure  of  Federal 
money  in  the  form  of  contracts  for  academic 
and  research  services. 

Every  good  teacher  knows  that  he  cannot 
continually  tap  his  barrel  of  knowledge:  he 
must  reflU  it  regularly  through  his  own  ef- 
forts In  scholarly  research  and  Investigation. 
The  American  public  generally  falls  to  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  replenishment.  They 
usually  think  of  the  university  function  as  a 
one-way  street — sending  forth  knowledge  to 
students  through  the  teaching  process.  They 
fall  to  realize  the  threefold  purpose  of  higher 
education:  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
the  transmission  of  knowledge,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  knowledge.  Stated  m<M^  briefly: 
research,  teaching,  and  public  service. 

Your  bill  recognizes  the  academic  tripod 
upon  which  collegiate  Institutions  stand  and 
the  mission  they  try  to  accomplish.  The  In- 
centive granu  provided  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  In  International 
studies  will  enable  selected  Institutions  to 
build  up  their  capacity  and  thus  advance 
human  knowledge  and  understanding.  In 
turn  they  will  be  enabled  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  here  at  home  through  the  teach- 
ing process  and  also  to  render  the  public 
service  exp>ected  of  them  overseas  in  the 
emerging  nations. 

The  bill  Is  most  timely.  At  the  very  time 
the  F'ederal  Government  calls  upon  Amer- 
ica's colleges  and  universities  to  accept  over- 
seas assignments,  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
handling  their  campus  teaching  and  research 
obligations.  Meanwhile,  qualified  teaching 
and  research  talent  Is  In  short  supply.  Aware 
as  they  are.  desirous  as  they  are  of  augment- 
ing their  programs  In  International  studies, 
most  public  and  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  not  be  able  to  respond  effectively 
unless  they  are  given  incentUe  grants. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
HJl.  12462  Is  section  7  which  provides  for 
5-year  Incentive  grants.  I  applaud  you  for 
this  provision  which  builds  In  the  assurance 
of  reasonable  contlniUty. 

I  have  emphasized  how  H.R.  13462  will  en- 
courage American  colleges  and  universities  to 
gear  up  for  public  service  In  developing  na- 
tions.   There  are  many  additional  advantages 
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to  Of  dt^rtved  {rom  the  •utborUatloa  which 
I  \nx  sure  others  have  mcQUonwl  here  pre- 
viously 

In  mailing  my   Raid  poUit  In  urging  tout 

•  upport  of   HR    ii463.  I  k*k  you  to  fotglv* 

*  personal  Telerencf  WhUe  11  reprosenu 
mv  own  uunniiig  1  aenevt  it  may  be  typical 
'ol  s:tUiiitiO!u<  on  oi.ti.er  cainpuaea. 

When  I  aiund«d  college  U>  the  late  1030'b 
my  feHIov  undergraduate*  and  I  had  our 
ixeada  bitrted  in  western  aanda.  We  learned, 
d.nd  properly  xi  about  the  glories  aiKl 
acbtevemenu  at  Western  dviliaatlon.  HMl 
r.  :i'>t.  been  itiAi  I  was  Interested  In  eoonootic 
<»'>(fraphv  x.,(i  thus  took  a  nuiDb«r  ot 
rei<K>aiil  C'jur8«s  my  knowlMtge  Oif  Ut*  EMt- 
era  world  would  have  been  *ery  meager. 

wnen  I  went  to  my  present  university  as 
presideni  I  round  in  being  an  escailent 
■(ener&i  e<luoat'io!.  program  required  Oif  all 
students,  whetner  :ney  were  enroUMl  In 
liberal  ari*  and  scieiw-ei.  '.:;  engineering.  In 
education  ur  busiiies^  ■(imtnistratlon.  or 
whether  iLey  we-"  ..»  :,w  ■,  pre;egal.  pre- 
niedicai.  t  pr<Kle!i.i.  pf  -»;.■  >a,.  But  the 
en'.ire  gener*.  st.dies  curncuium  was  Vieat- 
er:;  ■  rir'.e:i-etl       <  :ny  ftrst  sSorts  was  to 

encourage  tne  r.icuity  to  adofM  a  required 
course  In  KAstern  clvUlaatlons  (or  all  stu- 
dents We  c'i»  have  a  "*.~\;r;»hing  course. 
but  It  was  a  liow  L>ri < «-i>«  «:e  ,::g  It  started. 
i  As  you  noay  have  tternni  ine  -wo  most  dUB- 
cuii  thixigs  u>  nKiv^  «—  A  -uietery  and  a 
college  currvculum^  \hu.i.  iuL.ced  us  up  for 
.several  years  wa.<  1  )  lack  of  funds,  and  (2) 
ahortage  uf  te&chiiig  talent. 

We  now  deture  to  ab«nge  the  required 
course  in  Eastern  civlUaMions  front  S  hours 
to  6  erediT,  hours,  to  MMtch  a  similar  re- 
quired course  lu  Western  cultural  tradi- 
tkons.  And  we  want  to  Introduce  similar 
courses  :n  .African  and  Latin  American 
studies 

If  section  i  :ia<J  oe^n  In  existence  10  ye*ra 
ago  we  w<>u.cl  iMi  have  b*d  so  muck  dlA- 
cuity  tn  Snding  teaching  talent.  U  sec- 
tion 4  had  been  on  'h?  s'-a*  -,te  books,  we 
mighi  have  qualiried  :  >f  i  ^r«;  ;  which  would 
have  taken  our  studenu-  n-iri.-  out  ot  west- 
ern sands  nooie  vesrs  e«rii«T 

In  expreasitig  appret..,*!  -h  to  you.  iiz. 
ChaLirman.  for  me  oppon..!.'  ;  /  u>  appear  be- 
fore your  task  force,  I  -m-  .'■.•,:Jy  to  my  be- 
lief that  Americas  ct;iiea;ek  and  unlversltlM 
will  be  eager  to  do  neir  fuii  part  in  COOp- 
e.'S'.irig  with  ijie  Ciovernrrient  In  the  worUiy 
purpoRe  cont.emf  .Ateri   in  your   bill. 

STirsMr.NT  ST  FnxtrKLTH  D.  Mrmrar.  MJ3^ 
CH*i«rKia-os  U-srraisTTT  or  CaLiyoKm*. 
Los    Amckle-s 

Ir.  the  past  20  years  the  two  traditional 
fleia."!  of  activity  within  which  our  foreign 
r^L^iions  have  b^^n  carried  out  (that  Is.  the 
d'plomatlc  and  "he  military)  bare  been  sup- 
plemented by  two  new  approaches — economic 
md  edtica:tonal  TTie»e  newer  aspects  of 
ln'..ernaiional  affairs,  while  not  supplanting 
the  more  a.-n^.ly  established  modes  of  opera- 
tion have  cr>me  to  play  an  Inervaalngly  larger 
role  in  this  crttclal  area  of  httman  emdearor 
It  ia  however  unfortunate,  although  per- 
haps not  difflrult  to  understand,  that  this 
increasing  i^llanre  on  economic  and  educa- 
tional programs  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  more  formi!  recognition  of  the  role  they 
r>!ay  -ir  the  establishment  of  long-term  goala 
OT  which  .snccesfl  can  be  measured. 

.Ml  Ux>  often  our  "^ tenia tkjnal  economic 
proKrams  have  beer;  viewed  as  short  run  and 
o.".:y  auppcrtive  '^f  specific  and  Immediate 
foreign  policy  goals.  So  too.  oor  Interna- 
tiona! educational  activities  have  been,  too 
often  appendages  of  other  programs.  In  this 
instance,  largely  tacked  on  to  economic  a»- 
si.staiice  rather  thnn  pursued  aa  a  co-equsi 
partner  ;n  the  c-c-nduct  of  International  rela- 
tions 

The  several  parts  of  President  Johnson's 
program  for  International  education,  and. 
speciacally,  the  International  Education  Act 
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ot  19M.  give  great  profnlae  of  changing  this 
state  of  aSalrs.  The  keynote  oC  Vhie  change 
was  sounded  in  the  Prasldent's  SmlUMOixlan 
address  In  his  declaration  that  "learning  re- 
spects no  geographic  botmdarles  "  The  new 
approach  to  the  aem  role  for  education  was 
set  forth  unequivocally  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  International  education.  The 
principle  caniaot  be  statad  more  simply  or 
forcefully  than  In  one  passage  of  that  bms- 
sage:  "SducatloQ  Ilea  at  the  heart  of  every 
nation's  hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  International  relations." 

This  new  attitude  would  be  incorporated 
Into  the  law  of  the  land  with  the  paaeage 
of  the  International  Education  Act.  In  the 
section  that  has  perhaps  the  greatest  lOBg- 
tem^  significance  of  this  Imporiaxit  piece  of 
leglslatioa.  the  Congress  would  declare  "that 
a  knowledge  of  other  countries  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  In  promoting  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between  na- 
tions: that  strong  American  educational 
raeotirces  are  a  neccaeary  base  for  strengthen- 
ing our  relations  with  other  countries;  that 
thu  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
should  be  assured  ample  opportunity  to  de- 
velop to  the  fulleat  extent  possible  their 
Intellectual  capacities  In  all  areas  of  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  other  countries,  peoples 
and  culttn^s:  and  that  It  is  therefore  both 
neoeeeary  and  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Oovenuneat  to  aaalst  in  the  developniant  of 
resources  for  international  study  and  re- 
search and  to  assist  the  progress  of  education 
In  developing  natioas  in  order  to  m«et  the 
requirements  of  world  leadership." 

If  the  propoeed  legislation  did  no  more 
than  Institutionalise  this  ringing  declara- 
Uon,  It  woaki  be  worthy  of  the  solid  support 
or  tboae  aeaking  to  eetabliah  the  conditions 
under  which  a  peaceful  fam^ily  ot  nationa 
can  be  cetabliahed.  However,  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  goea  beyond  this  tntpor- 
tant  declaration  and  propoaes  steps  to  imple- 
ment this  new  approach. 

In  this  regard  the  act  would  strengthen 
our  ability  to  contribute  In  International 
education  In  three  ways: 

1.  By  making  proTlak>a  for  the  eetabllah- 
m«nt  of  centers  of  advanced  International 
stodiea. 

a.  By  providing  granta  to  strengthen 
undergraduate  pragrama  la  international 
studlee. 

3  By  providing  for  a  more  flexible  opera- 
tion of  title  6  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Each  of  these  proposals  provides  specific 
recognition  of  the  Interrelattooship  between 
the  derrelopinent  of  docnestlc  competence  in 
otir  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  our  atiUtty  to  act  cflectlvely  In  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  rest  of  tbe  world.  Tba 
arst  of  theee  programa.  ttte  centers  for  ad- 
vanced international  stodiea,  la,  tn  my  mind, 
of  special  stgnlfleanee.  It  votild  not  only 
enlianee  oor  ability  to  provide  the  kind  of 
graduate  edCMsational  programs  required  in 
our  major  unlveralttea.  but  would  also  make 
It  poeatble  for  American  universities  to  bring 
together  a  pool  of  trained  and  intereated 
faculty  members  who  would  be  able  to  flow 
freely  between  International  programs 
abroad  and  the  teaching  and  reaearch  func- 
tion of  the  centers.  This  development  may 
do  more  to  Improve  our  ability  to  operate 
effectively  In  the  area  of  International  edu- 
cation than  any  other  single  step  which 
could  be  taken 

While  it  would  be  unwise  to  tie  the  granta 
authorized  under  section  3  to  specific  over- 
••Mi  educational  development  programs, 
neually  under  the  aegis  of  AID.  I  belters 
there  should  be  coordination  between  tbe 
provision  at  theee  granta  and  the  overseas 
development  program  of  AID  to  the  end  that 
the  centers  will  be  further  strengthened 
through  tbe  interplay  between  theee  mu- 
tually snpportlTe  aspects  of  the  educational 
process. 


I  have  been  able  to  see  firsthand  poaitlve 
impact  o(  such  a  notion  in  several  programs 
Involving  universities  with  which  I  have 
been  aaeodated.  Tbe  most  recent  and.  po- 
tentially, the  moet  Important  of  theee  pro- 
grams la  the  University  of  Chlle-Universlty 
of  California  exchange  program  supported 
by  a  broad  and  flexible  grant  from  the  Ford 
foundation,  and  dealgned  primarily  to  assist 
the  University  of  Chile  in  its  desire  to  mod- 
emlae  and  become  more  effective  in  serving 
tbe  needs  of  that  country  today.  Tet.  the 
availability  of  a  strong  and  vital  center  (or 
LAtln  American  studies  at  UCI.A  has  per- 
mitted us  to  escalate  the  eflectiveneas  of 
the  program  In  Chile,  and.  in  turn,  our  cen- 
ter has  been  invigorated  by  the  developmeoi 
of  research  opportunities  for  our  own  scbo!. 
are  in  developing  their  competence  con- 
cerning Latin  Anaerlca. 

As  we  move  into  what  is  clearly  a  new 
epoch  In  sducationAl  -fnvolvement  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  note  should  be  taken  of 
tbe  great  importance  ot  the  creation  within 
tbe  Department  o<  Health.  Education,  sad 
Welfare  of  a  Center  for  Bducational  Coopera- 
tion. This  Center  must  be  given  sulIVclent 
authority  and  preatige  to  enable  it  to  serve 
aa  a  focal  point.  Joining  In  appropriate  fash- 
k»  the  American  univeraitiea  with  the  sev- 
eral governmental  agendea  responsible  for 
tbe  varloua  aspects  of  International  develop- 
ment. It  mnat  aerve  to  facilitate  the  de- 
veloptnent  of  direct  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationships between  the  American  universi- 
ties and  their  counterparts  abroad. 

This  reqtiires  that  It  be  given  long-term 
financial  support  without  which  significant 
programs  ot  soffideDt  depth  and  breadth  can- 
not be  created.  The  Center  should  also  be 
served  by  an  advisory  mechanism  ot  Ameri- 
cana chosen  not  primarily  on  a  representa- 
tional basis,  but  rather  by  virtue  of  experi- 
enea,  eonunltment.  and  competence  in  the 
area  of  International  educational  activities. 
I  strongly  urge  its  creation  and  the  full  sup- 
port by  the  Congresa  of  its  actlviues. 

It  la  also  extremely  important  that  AID 
be  0v«n  auttaonty  to  provide  support  fot 
rseeaxch  and  educational  activities  germane 
to  the  Interests  of  American  scholars  In  con- 
nection  with  overseas  educational  programs 
undertaken  by  American  universities. 

This  change  will  not  only  strengthen  our 
ability  to  Improve  and  expand  international 
education  In  American  universities,  but  will 
Improve  the  likelihood  of  success  of  the 
educatiooal  developnient  program  by  mak- 
ing it  poaalble  for  the  best  of  our  American 
educators  to  become  directly  and  Integrally 
Involve*'  In  this  activity. 

It  Is  clear  from  what  I  have  said  that  I 
fully  support  the  legislation  which  is  now 
before  you.  It  la  a  first  and  crucial  step 
In  following  through  on  the  program  out- 
lined by  the  President.  I  hope  you  will  rec- 
onunend  Its  prompt  passage  so  that  the  pro- 
gram It  contains  can  be  implemented  as  soon 
as  poesible.  In  addition,  however,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  you  and  your  c<Mleagues  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  accept  completely 
the  declaration  contained  In  the  act  to  which 
I  have  referred  above,  and,  acting  upon  that 
declaration,  do  all  within  your  power  to  as- 
sure the  complete  implementation  of  this 
and  the  other  programs  implied  by  It  I 
know  of  nothing  more  Important  to  the  long- 
range  economic  development  and  political 
stablltty  of  the  world  than  these  programs 

8TATT»nnfT     BT     WnXIAM     S.     DtX,     LIBSABUN. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Task 
Poroe  on  International  Education,  I  am  Wil- 
liam 8.  Dlx,  librarian  of  Princeton  Univer- 


sity, and  former  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Reaearch  Libraries,  the  organisation  which 
I  represent  today. 

The  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  es- 
Ubllshed  in  1932,  comprises  73  Institutional 
members.  They  are  the  larger  academic, 
public,  and  special  libraries  wliich  collect 
comprehensively  in  support  of  research.  A 
list  of  the  membership  has  been  given  to 
the  committee.  A  quick  reference  to  this 
list  will  reveal  that  among  our  W  academic 
members  are  the  universities  which  have 
been  moat  active  in  developing  area  studies 
programs  and  other  special  projects  concern- 
ing foreign  countries,  especially  the  so-called 
developing  nations  of  the  world.  These  uni- 
versities award  approximately  81  percent  of 
the  doctoral  degrees  granted  each  year  in  all 
fields  of  study. 

I 

It  would  be  both  presumpttious  and  un- 
necessary for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  to 
the  distinguished  members  of  thla  committee 
the  history  of  the  increasing  Involvement  of 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II  with 
the  whole  world,  the  necessity  of  education 
to  the  life  and  economy  of  each  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  to  our  own  understand- 
ing of  their  cultures,  and  the  response  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  to  this 
new  need.  Much  has  already  been  done; 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  I  do  want 
to  say  quite  simply  that  tbe  academic  com- 
munity found  both  excitement  and  challenge 
In  President  Johnson's  address  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  last  September  16.  and 
In  his  February  2  message  to  the  Congress  on 
international  education.  Teachers  and  schol- 
ars who  had  l>een  struggling  to  solve  the 
countless  problems  of  International  cultural 
relations  through  scores  of  uncoordinated 
instruments  and  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, effective  and  fiunbllng,  found  in  bis 
words  for  the  first  time  the  prospect  of  a 
aerloua  and  organized  attempt  at  the  highest 
governmental  level  to  develop  an  effective 
U.S.  program  in  International  education. 

The  Association  of  Research  Libraries, 
therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsee that  program  and,  specifically,  HJl. 
12463,  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966,  as  an  Instrument  for  setting  in  motion 
sn  essential  part  of  the  total  program, 
n 

Others  have  already  and  with  greater  au- 
thority testified  to  the  need  for  university 
centers  for  advanced  International  studies 
»nd  for  strengthened  undergraduate  pro- 
grams In  International  studies.  I  shall 
therefore,  with  your  approval,  limit  my  re- 
marks to  the  implications  of  these  programs 
for  books  and  libraries. 

One  can  learn  about  a  foreign  country  by 
firsthand  experience,  by  living  there  and 
using  one's  eyes  and  ears.  But  sot  all  stu- 
dents and  scholars  can  have  extended  first- 
hand experience  of  this  sort,  and  even  those 
who  can  must  supplement  this  experience 
by  the  experience  of  other  observers,  by 
breaking  through  the  surface  to  go  back  Into 
history,  to  accumulate  and  compare  statis- 
tical data,  and  to  study  In  depth  the  recorded 
culture  of  the  entire  civilization. 

Not  to  belabor  the  obvious  further,  I  sim- 
ply jxjlnt  out  that  the  written  and  printed 
word  is  the  basic  medium  through  which 
Information  and  knowledge  from  other 
shores  reaches  our  own  in  a  form  suitable 
for  extended  Intellectual  discourse,  and  that 
the  collection,  organization,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  written  word  in  books,  manu- 
scripts, jotirnals,  newspapers,  government 
documents,  and  other  forms  Is  the  basic 
business  of  libraries.  No  serious  interna- 
tional studies  can  be  carried  on  without  sub- 
stantial library  resources,  for  the  books 
which  are  required,  often  In  dlfflcult  lau; 
guagee  and  obtained  oiily  after  arduous  pur- 
suit, are  not  exactly  of  the  sort  available  at 
the  corner  bookstore. 


In  the  Second  Wor!d  War  military  and  in- 
telligence requirements  brought  to  light 
dramatically  the  woeful  gaps  In  our  collec- 
tions. I  remember  hearing  of  the  excitement 
with  which  a  particular  set  of  Japanese  maps, 
apparently  the  only  one  In  the  country  to 
meet  a  particular  military  need,  was  dis- 
covered almost  by  accident  and  bundled  o8 
to  Washington  by  special  messenger  from 
my  own  library.  In  1948  libraries  responded 
as  well  as  they  could  to  bulla  strong  col- 
lections for  the  future  by  devising  and  oper- 
ating vkith  their  limited  funds  the  Farming- 
ton  plan,  a  cooperative  scheme  for  attempt- 
ing to  bring  into  the  country  one  copy  of 
each  book  of  potential  scholarly  Interest  pub- 
lished anywhere  in  the  world. 

Books  are  coming  In  today  from  some  150 
countries  and  territories  to  about  50  librar- 
ies which  have  volunteered  to  assume  spe- 
cific subject  and  area  assignments,  to  catalog 
the  books,  and  to  make  them  available  to 
the  country  through  the  National  Union 
Catalog  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  plan 
has  worked  remarkably  well,  but  coverage  Is 
far  from  complete,  and  a  single  copy  for  the 
whole  country  is  considerably  less  than 
adequate. 

The  great  foundations  have  sometimes  In 
recent  years  helped  with  funds  for  library 
acquisitions  In  support  of  area  study  pro- 
grams which  they  have  backed.  But  even 
with  their  resources  they  have  been  unable 
to  do  enough. 

Several  progranris  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  have  helped.  Under  section  104(n)  of 
Public  Law  480,  an  antendment  for  which 
we  are  Indebted  to  Congressman  Dincell,  of 
Michigan,  about  12  to  16  library  centers  with 
strength  in  a  particular  country  are  receiv- 
ing through  the  Library  of  Congress  rather 
full  coverage  of  current  publishing  In  5 
countries  where  there  Is  surplus  U.S. -owned 
local  currency.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Con- 
gress will  make  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1967  to  extend  the  program  to  several  more 
countries,  but  the  number  will  still  be  woe- 
fully small. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  offers 
some  library  assistance  to  those  universi- 
ties designated  as  centers  for  particular  lan- 
guage and  area  study,  but  the  number  of 
these  centers  is  limited. 

Finally,  title  n  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  when  fully  funded,  will  be  of 
broad,  general  assistance  In  direct  grants  for 
library  acquisitions  and  of  particular  help  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  cataloghig  being 
done  centrally  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  legislation  will  provide  much  needed 
supp>ort  for  all  college  and  university 
libraries. 

It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  any  uni- 
versity which  establishes  and  operates  at 
either  the  graduate  or  the  undergraduate 
level  a  program  of  any  excellence  in  inter- 
national affairs  must  find,  somehow,  the 
means  for  a  substantial  increase  in  Its  li- 
brary resources  to  meet  adequately  the  spe- 
cific new  needs  created  by  the  program. 
Building  and  organizing  collections  of  this 
sort  presents  quite  special  problems. 

While  an  examination  of  doctoral  disser- 
tations 30  years  ago  reveals  almost  total 
concern  with  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  a  current  perusal  would  show  work 
In  such  areas  as  studies  of  Arabic  linguistics, 
Brazilian  foreign  exchange  policy.  Chilean 
land  tenure,  Chinese  history,  Colombian 
government,  the  cost  of  Rtisslan  education. 
Greek  economics,  Indian  ag^culture,  Viet- 
namese politics,  and  the  sociology  of  tribes 
tn  the  Congo.  Library  support  for  these 
new  programs  requires  collecting  and  orga- 
nising tens  of  thousands  of  volumes  from 
countries  which  have  no  adequate  book  trade 
or  listing  of  publications.  These  materials, 
often  in  esoteric  languages  and  dialects,  con- 
sist of  government  reports,  statistics,  maps, 
parliamentary  debates,  newspapers,  local 
books  and  Journals,  as  well  as  the  publica- 


tions of  the  learned  societies  and  academics 
in  the  Western  World. 

One  local  example  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration. Tto  support  Princeton's  expanding 
programs  in  East  Asian,  Near  Eastern,  and 
Slavic  studies,  the  Princeton  University  Li- 
brary last  year  spent  approximately  gSO.OOO 
for  the  purchase  of  materials.  In  1954-55. 
we  spent  about  •6,500  lor  the  same  purposes 
Yet  the  members  of  our  faculty  still  feel  that 
we  are  not  getting  enough  material.  The 
stHiT  costs  of  acquiring  and  cataloging  the 
material  are  even  greater.  We  have  found 
it  necessary  to  add  to  the  library  staff,  full- 
time  scholarly  bibliographers  for  two  of  these 
areas  and  will  add  tbe  third  when  we  can 
find  the  money  and  the  man. 

These  are  expensive  programs,  requiring 
more  than  normal  library  support.  College 
and  university  budgets  are  already  over- 
burdened by  other  demands,  never  having 
caught  up  with  the  general  preesures  catised 
by  expanding  enrollments,  broadened  cur- 
rlcular  programs,  the  Increase  In  research, 
and  the  rising  cost  of  both  materials  and 
services.  Therefore.  It  seems  to  us  both 
proper  and  essential  that  the  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  American  educational 
resources  for  international  studies  and  re- 
search include  provision  for  supplying  the 
library  resources  which  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  programs. 

m 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pre- 
sntae  to  make  three  brief  points  about  the 
specific  language  of  the  bill : 

1.  Centers  for  advanced  International 
studies  vrtll  particularly  require  strong  li- 
brary support.  The  language  of  section  a(  b) . 
which  says  that  grants  may  be  made  to  cover 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  "of  teaching  and  re- 
search materials  and  resources"  presumably 
Includes  library  costs.  If  this  Intention  Is 
not  completely  clear.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  any  p)ossl'ble  doubt  could  be  eliminated 
by  the  inserMon  after  this  phrase  on  page  2. 
line  24.  of  the  words,  "including  the  cost  of 
library  materials  and  staff."  It  seems  to  us 
particularly  Important  that  staff  costs  be 
Included,  for  as  I  have  Indicated,  the  staff 
costs  of  acquiring  and  cataloging  a  book 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  are  likely  to 
be  considerably  more  than  the  purchase  price 
of  the  book. 

2.  While  undergraduate  programs  in  in- 
ternational studies  obviously  require  less 
library  support.  I  can  testify  from  consid- 
erable experience  with  them  that  they  also 
make  demands  of  the  university  library 
which  go  beyond  regular  library  resources 
Thus,  section  4  of  the  blU  should,  in  our 
opinion,  make  provision  for  library  support. 
The  present  language  does  not  seem  to  give 
this  BUthorltatlon.  It  could  be  added  by 
adding  a  new  Item  to  section  4(a)  aa  fol- 
lows at  page  4,  line  7:  "(7)  development  of 
library  collections  and  staff." 

3.  Certain  kinds  of  library  projects  In  sup- 
pKjrt  of  programs  of  International  studies  can 
be  carried  out  more  efficiently  and  more  ec- 
onomically through  a  central  agency.  For 
example,  various  governmental  archives  in 
foreign  countries  are  indlsF>ensable  sources 
for  certain  kinds  of  research  and  can  be 
microfilmed  as  they  are  opened  for  use.  The 
effective  way  to  make  this  material  available 
to  the  half  dozen  or  dozen  libraries  which 
need  It  is  for  some  central  agency  to  make  a 
negative  microfilm  and  then  distribute  posi- 
tive prints.  The  logical  central  agency  to 
develop  and  manage  such  a  project  may  often 
be  a  scholarly  association;  such  as,  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  or  one  of  the 
specialized  scholarly  organizations:  such  as. 
the  Association  for  Asian  Studies  or  the 
American  Oriental  Society. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  eli- 
gibility for  grants  be  extended  not  only  to 
"Instlttitlons  of  higher  education  or  com- 
binations of  such  Institutions,"  as  specified 
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In  section  3(a),  but  ulao  to  nonprofit  schol- 
arly aMociatlons.  Ttxi«  objective  could  be 
accomplished  by  a<JUllng  the  following  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  section  3(ai:  "The 
Secretary  i»  authorized  also  to  make  grants  to 
nonprofit  scholarly  aMOclatlona  or  organi- 
zations for  studies  or  projects  of  value  to 
such  centers." 

These  minor  changes  eeem  to  us  In  no 
way  to  complicate  this  commendably  simple 
ind  straightforward  legislation.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  they  will  enable  It  to 
accomplish  more  effectively  Its  admirable 
objective  We  believe  that  when  an  Insti- 
tution or  organization  Is  given  a  task  to  do. 
It  should  also  be  provided  with  the  tools 
with  which  to  do  that  task  Thus,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  equipment  necessary  to 
support  the  research  which  It  Is  funding. 
Library  resource*  are  essential  tools  for 
leaching  and  research  In  International 
affairs. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  I  respectfully  reconunend  these 
minor  changes  and  heartily  endorse  H.R. 
IJ452  Please  accept  my  warm  thanks  for 
the  privilege  of  expressing  the  views  of  the 
research  library  community  to  this  dis- 
tinguished task  force. 

St^temc.nt  or  WnxiAM  O.  CAaa,  ExBctrrrrt 
SccazTABT,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, BcFoax  THi  House  Task  Pobcx  on 
lNTx«i»ATioNAi.  Education,  of  th«  House 
COMMrrrEX  on  ESducation  and  Labob,  Apul 
7.  1966 

I  am  WlUlam  O  Carr,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States.  The  association  has  980.000 
members;  the  combined  membership  of  Its 
8.IXX)  State  and  local  affiliates  Is  approxl- 
.^^ately  90  percent  of  the  men  and  women 
who  teach  and  administer  In  the  schools  of 
tne  Nation,  and  a  substantial  percentage  of 
-iKjse  who  work  In  colleges  and  universities. 
I  iirr.  disu  .Secretary -Osneral  of  the  World 
Coiii>clerai:  ;n  ■■(  Organisations  of  the  Teach- 
:ni{  Professi  j;i  a:,  international,  nongovern- 
;7,e:.*d..  rKiii.K-.at .on  which,  through  their 
na.ii.'.a;  p.tic.ners  rganlzatlons.  includes  ap- 
pr  xi.'n.^«.y  i  Ui.iilon  teachers  In  90  coun- 
tries 

I  am  testifying  In  support  of  the  Identical 
bills  H.R.  12461  and  Hit.  12463  As  a  con- 
sultant In  the  U-S.  delegation  to  the  1946 
Conference  in  a*n  Francisco,  I  successfully 
advocated  leadership  by  the  Onlted  States  In 
providing  educational  cooperation  as  part  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  charter 
contains  nine  references  to  educational  co- 
operation and  this  Is  one  of  the  significant 
differences  between  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  tne  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
yivt;on.s 

.\  few  months  later,  I  was  asked  by  the 
^tate  Department  to  serve  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary-General Tor  the  Conference  In  London 
which  created  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
•iTna;,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
I  h.rive  had  sfime  contacts  with  UNESCO  ever 
since  More  recently.  I  was  honored  by  an 
Appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  m  Education  and  Training  of 
the  White  Ht-use  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation  In  these  and  other  ways,  I  have 
participated  in  International  education  rela- 
tions lor  many  years. 

Let  us  note  at  the  outset  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  iis  will.  If  enacted,  constitute 
oii:v  i  .imall.  althotigh  significant,  part  of 
th""  •■'•.rti  pro«rram  Of  International  coopera- 
li'.:;  ;n  education  which  is  currently  t>elng 
cuiiduct«d  by  the  people,  the  schools  and 
colleges,  and  'ne  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States.  The  Presidsufs  special  massage  on 
InternAtlocial  educatton,  February  2.  1966, 
outlines  a  series  of  other  actlrltles  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  US  Oovernment.  and  by  the 
schools  and  colleges.  The  proposals  In- 
clude— 


Continued,  vigorous  support  for  UNESCO 
and  similar  International  agencies; 

Establishment  of  a  Center  for  Educational 
Cooperation  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  link  U.S.  missions 
abroad  with  the  educational  community  of 
the  United  States,  to  administer  Interna- 
tional programs  assigned  to  the  Departnaent, 
and  to  assist  private  and  public  agencies 
operating  In  this  area: 

An  Advisory  Citizen's  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Education; 

Education  officers  in  the  major  U.S.  Em- 
bassies abroad  who  would  report  directly  to 
the  UB.  Ambassadors.  In  the  light  of  expe- 
rience m  visiting  many  US.  missions  over- 
seas, I  would  like  to  stress  this  particular  rec- 
ommendation. I  have  often  found  consulates 
and  embassies  where  overworked  personnel 
had  no  significant  contact  with  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  assigned.  Further,  arranging  that 
education  officers  will  report  to  the  Ambas- 
sador Instead  of  reporting  to  a  public  infor- 
mation officer,  as  cultural  officers  usually  do 
at  present.  Is  a  very  great  Improvement; 

Earmarking  part  of  the  funds  provided  by 
Public  Law  89-10  for  International  studies 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

One  thousand  school-to-school  partner- 
ships administered  by  AID  and  the  Peace 
Corps;  establishment  of  an  Elxchange  Peace 
Corps  with  other  countries  who  wish  to  send 
their  citizens  to  serve  In  the  United  States; 
a  service  for  International  recruitment  and 
placement  of  American  teachers  who  wish 
to  serve  abroad,  an  extremely  valuable  opera- 
tion which  has  long  been  needed; 

Expanding  the  education  comi>onent  of  the 
AID  program.  Including  such  matters  as 
textbooks,  teacher  education,  and  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign  language: 

Research  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
methods  to  reduce  Illiteracy: 

Doubling  the  U.S.  Summer  Teaching  Corps. 
This  work  Is  already  underway,  building  on 
efforts  pioneered  by  the  National  Education 
Association; 

Implementation  of  the  Florence  and  Beirut 
agreements  on  the  International  movement 
of  educational  materials; 

Added  support  for  U.S.  colleges  and  schools 
abroad. 

The  preceding  outline  Is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, but  Is  Intended  to  place  the  important 
legislation  before  us  In  a  wider  perspective 
We  should  not  expect  this  legislation  to  solve 
all  problems  In  International  education.  It 
Is,  Instead,  a  specific  program  directed  at  a 
few  attainable  goals.  If  we  set  this  program 
In  a  still  wider  setting,  it  would  take  much 
more  time  than  I  shall  have  before  this  com- 
mittee. It  would  be  necessary  to  Include 
such  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Peace  Corps,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  State  Deptu-tment's 
Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs,  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  private,  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations,  both  national  and  International. 

With  this  background,  let  us  give  more  de- 
tailed consideration  to  a  few  points  In  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  representative  assembly  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  which  sets  the 
policy  for  the  organization,  met  In  New 
York  City  last  summer,  with  the  general 
theme  of  "Education  for  World  Responsi- 
bility."  The  association's  resolutions  call 
upon  members  to  recognize  the  reality  of  U.S. 
Involvement  In  international  relations,  and 
to  accept  their  responsibility  at  all  school 
levels,  and  In  all  subject  areas,  to  prepare 
American  students  for  their  world  respon- 
sibility. 

The  President's  message  highlighted  the 
need  to  enrich  the  curriculum  relating  to 
world  affairs  In  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  I^is  Is  a  familiar  and  appealing 
theme.  In  his  analysis  of  the  1966  activities 
of  international  education,  the  President  of 
Education   and   World    Affairs.    Dr.   William 


Marvel,  points  out  that  "while  higher  educa- 
tion has  received  the  lion's  share  of  money 
and  attention  in  all  aspects  of  world  affairs, 
the  same  concerns  have  been  almost  totally 
neglected  at  the  school  level."  I  agree  that 
they  have  been  neglected,  although  "almost 
totally  neglected"  may  be  too  severe.  How- 
ever, the  need  persists  to  give  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  amall  although 
fortunately  Increasing,  percent  of  Americans 
who  find  their  way  Into  and  somettmm 
through  colleges  and  graduate  schools. 

In  his  testimony.  Secretary  Gardner  said 
that  the  pending  legislation  would  expose  all 
students  to  international  education.  This 
Interpretation  of  the  bill,  I  heartily  endorse 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  guideline  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  Its  adtninlstratlon.  I  will  accept 
second  place  to  no  one  In  recognizing  the 
need  of  Oovernment  and  business  agencies 
for  experts  and  scholars  in  International 
studies.  Each  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Oovernment  who  have  appeared  before  this 
Committee  have  stressed  that  their  agency 
whether  It  be  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
the  Peace  Corps,  or  some  other  group,  needs 
more  people  from  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities who  are  trained  In  International  rela- 
tions and  area  studies. 

I  suggest  that  It  be  made  clear  In  the 
legislation  and,  subsequently.  In  the  admin- 
istrative direction  of  the  program  that  i 
major  purpose  of  the  added  support  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  education  U 
better  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  These 
schools  complete  formal  education  for  the 
major  piart  of  the  American  electorate.  If 
we  wish  enlightened  public  Interest  and  re- 
sponsible public  participation  In  the  forma- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  we  must  give  atten- 
tion to  thoee  places  where  most  of  the  people 
are  educated.  Highly  trained  scholarly 
leadership  In  International  studies  should  be 
made  available  more  abundantly  to  the  edu- 
cation of  thoee  teachers  who  serve  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Of  the 
54  million  students  enrolled  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  collegiate  institutions  thU 
year,  almost  90  percent  are  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  preparation  and  In -service  education 
of  teachers  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  should  be  one  of  the  major  purposes 
of  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs 
financed  by  this  legislation. 

There  is  some  recent  tendency  to  polarize 
congressional  action  in  education  either  on 
the  academically  talented  or  on  those  who  are 
severely  deprived  culturally  and  economically. 
Adequate  educational  opportunity  must  also 
aim  to  develop  that  Informed  citizenship 
which  has  been  a  national  necessity  In  the 
past  and  which  Is  all  the  more  crucial  today 
In  the  light  of  the  new  responsibilities  of 
world  leadership  which  have  fallen  upon  this 
Nation. 

Among  the  knowledgeable  and  powerful 
Individuals  who  have  testified  before  you.  and 
with  whom  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  asso- 
ciated, was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Charles  Prankel.  He  said.  "An  education 
without  an  international  dimension  Is  an  In- 
adequate education  for  Americans  In  this 
century."  He  said,  "We  need  a  citizenry  that 
has  received  as  part  of  Its  general  education 
an  exposure  to  International  problems."  Rep- 
resentative McClosy  pointed  out  that  train- 
ing of  teachers  on  a  large  scale  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tional effort.  I  urge  that  It  be  made  very 
clear  In  the  legislation  that  the  personnel 
and  facilities  of  the  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate centers  should  serve  not  only  Interna- 
tional scholarship  but  also  the  education  of 
teachers  who  are  preparing  for  careers  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Some  of 
the  testimony  that  has  been  presented,  no- 
tably not  Dean  Rees.  has  shown  how  the  in- 
struction in  the  schools  can  be  Improved  by 


the  graduate  centers  proposed  la  the  leglsla- 
uon.  partly  by  better  preparation  of  teachers 
and  partly  by  assistance  to  StaU  and  local 
school  systems  in  devising  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  curriculum. 

As  Secretary  Gardner  pointed  out,  the 
Onlted  States  must  have  "a  body  of  citizens 
prepared  to  handle  our  world  responslblll- 
ues*  In  his  testimony  Secretary  Gardner 
also  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  graduate  centers 
to  develop  a  capacity  for  international  work 
in  the  professional  schools.  He  gave  a  series 
of  examples;  namely,  engineering  law,  busi- 
ness, social   work,   and   Journalism. 

These  were,  of  course,  examples  but  not  a 
comprehensive  list.     I  hope  that  it  is  clear 
in  the  minds  of  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration that  teaching  and  medicine,  to  give 
two  other  examples,  should  also  be  Included. 
yid  indeed  given  a  very  high  priority,  in  a 
arogram  of  legislation  proposed  by  a  Presi- 
dential message  on  international  educaUou 
..nd  a  sutute  which  is  called  the  Interua- 
•lonnl   Education   Act  of   1966.     This  atten- 
iion  to  the  education  of  teachers  should  In- 
lude  both  the  graduate  centers  and  the  un- 
lergraduate   programs  which   are  to  receive 
Pederal  support.     In  his  testimony.  Secretary 
Gardner  referred  to  the  importance  of  Im- 
arovlng  undergraduate  training  frosn  the  in- 
•ernatlonal    point   of    view   in   foreign    lan- 
guages,  social   sciences,   humanities.     Much 
if  undergraduate  training  is  concerned  with 
preparing  young  people  to  become  teachers. 
I  feel  sure  that  Secretary  Gardner  would 
gree  that  teachers,  like  other  segments  of 
oclety,  and  perhaps  more  than  most,  shoiud 
Ifio  have  attention  because  of  their  Influence 
m  the  great  majority  of  America's  students 
rho  are  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  and 
econdary  schools. 

This  emphasis  which  I  am  endeavoring  to 
ilace  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
chools  is  heightened  when  we  consider  that 
eademlc  excellence  by  itself  can  be  remark- 
bly  Ineffective  In  modifying  conduct.  Our 
aternatlonal  hopes  and  efforts  have  been 
hwarted  on  occasion  not  alone  by  a  lack  of 
•holarshlp  but  also  by  a  limited  popular 
understanding  of  the  culture  and  attitudes 
of  other  people. 

I  believe  that  the  graduate  centers  to  be 
aided  by  this  legislation  should  have  as  one 
of  thea-  major  functions  the  development  of 
research  on  methods  of  teaching  attitudes 
and  concepts  necessary  for  international  un- 
derstanding. If  such  methods  could  be  de- 
veloped by  appropriate  experimentation  and 
demonstration  we  might  then  hope  to  reach 
all  students,  those  who  go  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  great  majority  who  wui  not 
<lo  so.  Thus,  we  might  hope  in  time  to  de- 
velop a  citizenry  with  more  profound  under- 
standing of  other  peoples:  for  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  modify  attitudes  learned  in  childhood 
«nd  early  youth.  Furthermore,  the  staff 
members  of  Institutions  which  prepare 
teachers  and  school  administrators  should 
be  Involved  not  only  in  the  development  of 
the  undergraduate  programs  In  International 
studies  but  pursuing  also  advanced  studies 
themselves. 

The  efforts  of  this  act  will  be  wholesome 
Its  power  to  make  a  real  difference  In  the 
»ay  people  behave,  the  way  they  think  and 
now  they  act  on  foreign  policy  Issues,  will  be 
multipued  if  we  can  make  It  clear  that  im- 
proved qualifications  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  in  terms  of  interna- 
tional information  and  attitudes  Is  a  very 
important  purpose  of  the  entire  effort 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  th*re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  many  years  I  have  served  both  as 
member  and  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  deals  with  the  annual  budget 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  I  have  come 
to  know  many  officials  who  can  be  truly 
described  as  dedicated,  devoted,  and  un- 
selfish public  servants. 

One  of  those  officials  is  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Anderson,  an  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
and  for  the  past  4  years  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  State  Services.  Last  week  Dr. 
Anderson  retired  after  26  years  of  duty 
with  the  Public  Health  Senlce,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  him  and  his 
work,  my  gratitude  for  myself  and  many 
others  who  cannot  take  this  method  of 
expressing  thanks,  and  my  best  wishes 
for  his  future. 

Dr.  Anderson  appeared  before  my  sub- 
committee for  many  yeai-s,  long  before 
he  became  an  assistant  surgeon  general, 
and  I  came  to  know  him  well  during  our 
many  meetings  and  other  dealings.  I 
can  say  that  his  honesty  and  frankness, 
his  courtesy,  his  consideration  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  his  perceptive- 
ness  were  never  failing. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  the  debt 
that  we  as  a  Nation  owe  to  Dr.  Anderson, 
as  well  as  other  public  servants  like  him 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
of  us. 

The  terms  "public  servant"  and  "pub- 
lic service"  are  often  overworked.  And 
we  as  frequently  hear  them  referred  to 
as  "bureaucrats"  and  other  such  titles. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Dr.  Anderson, 
and  people  like  him.  have  dedicated  their 
lifetime  efforts  to  the  public  good.  And 
usually  our  gratitude  can  be  expressed 
only  by  means  such  as  this. 

I  might  add  that  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  special  note  of  thanks  due  those  pub- 
lic sen'ants  like  Dr.  Anderson,  who  have 
risen  to  the  top  of  their  organizations, 
thus,  demonstrating  ability  that  might 
well  have  made  them  wealthy  or  even 
more  promiiient  in  private  life. 

Again.  I  extend  to  Dr.  Robert  Ander- 
son my  own  personal  best  wishes  for  his 
new  career,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
speak.  In  the  same  vein,  for  many  of  his 
friends  on  Capitol  HUl.  The  National 
Tuberctxlosis  Association,  where  I  am  told 
he  is  going  as  director  of  research,  is 
fortunate  Indeed,  and  1  hope  that  this 
organization. will  make  full  use  of  his 
knowledge  and  expeiience  in  protecting 
the  health  of  the  public. 


THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED  AUTO 
SAFETY  LEGISLATION 


DR.  ROBERT  J.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
irom  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
«tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
JwoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Kasteniceier  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
over  50,000  Amei-lcans  will  die  this  year 
in  automobUe  accidents.    Several  million 
will    be    Injured.     Although    numerous 
programs  have  been  initiated  in  an  effort 
to  curb  these  automobile  mishaps,  the 
accident  rate  keeps  inci-easlng.     We.  in 
Congress,  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  idly 
by  while  the  slaughter  on  our  highways 
continues  to  grow.     We  have  spoken  out 
in  favor  of  driver  education  programs, 
safer  highways  and  stricter  law  enforce- 
ment, but.  in  view  of  the  fatality  statis- 
tics, this  obviously  is  not  good  enough. 
We   ai-e.   however,   attempting   to   Uke 
stronger   action.    The  Senate   recently 
passed  a  tire  safety  bill.     As  an  author 
of  a  tiie  safety  bill.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  swiftly  in  this  matter.    Puither- 
more,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  realize 
that   the  Federal   Government  can   no 
longer  avoid  having  a  major  responsibU- 
ity   to   assure   our  citizens   that  motor 
\'ehicles  sold  and  used  in  Interstate  com- 
merce should  be  designed,  manufactured, 
and  equipped  so  as  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  safety. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  the  construction 
of  a  safer  automobile,  I  am  introducing 
today  two  measures.  One  will  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  spend  up 
to  $5  million  to  reseaich.  design,  develop, 
construct,  and  test  fully  operational 
motor  vehicles  in  prototyi>e  quantities 
The  State  of  New  York  has  already  had 
plans  drawTi  up  for  a  prototype  car 
which,  it  is  claimed,  could  save  at  least 
160,000  lives  in  the  next  10  years  My 
second  biU  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  prescribe  mandatory  stand- 
ards for  safety  devices  so  that  all  new 
cai-s  will  be  equipped  with  such  featuies 
as  an  impact- absorbing  steering  wheel 
and  column,  a  passenger  harnese.  a 
padded  dash  and  visor,  safety  door 
latches  and  hinges,  safety  glass,  glare  re- 
duction smfaces,  a  dual  braking  system 
standard  bumper  heights,  and  several 
other  safety  features. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  13  minutes  that 
goes  by,  some  man,  woman,  or  child  is 
killed  in  a  traffic  accident.     Last  year 
over  49,000  persons  were  killed  in  this 
manner.    By  1975,  this  figure  will  grow 
to  an  estimated  60.000.     Auto  accidents 
are  the  first  cause  of  death  in  age  groups 
from  1  to  35  years,  and  the  fourth  cause 
of  death  across  the  board.    Traffic  acci- 
dents alone  kill  more  young  men  from 
age  15  to  24  than  any  disease.     Overa'i 
million  persons  are  injured  in  traffic  ac- 
cidents.   Every  18  seconds,  somebody  is 
injured  seriously  enough  to  be  disabled 
beyond    the   day   of   the   accident.    An 
estimated   I'i   million  persons  are  im- 
paired  as  a  result  of  these   accidents. 
Accident  victims   occupy   more   general 
hospital   beds   than   heart  disease   and 
cancer  patients  combined.    The  cost  of 
these  p.ccldents  is  staggering.    Measured 
only  in  insurance  payments  for  death,  in- 
jui-y.  and  damage,  in  days  lost  from  work. 
In  congestion  in  the  courts  and  in  the 
hospiUls.  the  cost  amounted  to  S8  billion. 
As    if    these   statistics    are    not    bad 
enough,  the  shameful  fact  is  that  many 
of  tliese  fatalities  and  injuries  could  have 
been  avoided.    Let  us  be  honest  and  ad- 
mit that  regardless  of  how  much  em- 
phasis we  may  put  on  driver  education, 
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stronger  law  eriforcemer-.i  aiid  the 
building  of  saie'-  rriads,  «u:cideny!  are  still 
going  to  occu:  We  canrsot  eliminate 
accidents.  What  we  ran  do.  however, 
is  to  mlniniize  the  number  of  deaths  and 
;njunes  that  happen  in  what  ls  called 
the  second  crash,  that  la  to  say,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Individual  within  the  motor 
vehicle  ajrainst  the  steering  wheel,  dash- 
board, or  windshield 

The  US  Public  Health  Service's  acci- 
dent prevention  bureau,  using  an  In- 
dianapolis police  study,  estimated  that  43 
percent  of  the  motor  vehicle  occupants 
who  were  fatalltie.s  in  mrr.  accident*  die 
under  what  is  called  survivabie  con- 
ditions That  is  to  say  If  proper  safety 
equipment  hsui  been  InstaUed  In  those 
autos,  there  would  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous savmijs  in  lives.  One  direct  ef- 
fect of  the  publicizing  of  this  report  was 
the  acceptance  oy  the  public  of  seatbelts 
m  their  cars 

In  1964  Congress  passed  legislation 
authorizlnsf  the  drafting  of  minimum 
safety  standards  for  federally  purchased 
automobiles  Under  Its  authority,  the 
General  Services  Administration  estab- 
ILshed  a  comprehen.sive  program  for  the 
development  of  specifications  and  stand- 
ards to  irvsure  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  obtains  passenKcr-carrying  motor 
vehicles,  as  well  as  other  types  of  ve- 
hicles which  possess  characteristics 
suited  to  Oovemment  needs. 

OSA  has  announced  that  It  will  require 
IT  safety  features  on  Its  1967  models. 
As  a  result  of  these  requirements,  most  of 
the  major  automobile  manufacturers 
have  incorporated  many  of  these  fea- 
tures m  their  1966  models.  Furthermore. 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  only  recently  published 
standards  llmitmij  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  that  emerge 
from  the  exhaust  of  new  cars.  The 
standards  will  first  take  effect  on  the 
1968  mode!  cars  and  light  trucks  that  will 
^'o  on  sale  laie  next  yefr 

While  these  are  encouraging  steps, 
there  Is  still  substantial  work  left  to  be 
done  .As  the  Presidents  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety  ha.s  stated. 

T'jday's  vehicle  U  fundamentally  much 
safer  than  those  of  earlier  years,  but  itlU 
mor«  progreaa  can  be  made — In  design  and  In 
maintenance — to  reduce  sccldenta  and  their 
severity 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
f.^vors  legusiatlon  which  would  establish 
minimum  standards  for  safety  equip- 
ment in  motor  vehicles.  Furthermore, 
the  .AAA  has  called  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  Bive  increasing  attention  to 
design  which  will  help  prevent  accidents 
and  al.so  to  controls  and  door  handles. 
paddli-,?  for  safety-shaped  dashboards, 
improved  safety-latch  door  catches,  im- 
proved impact- absorbing  bumpers  and 
steeiine  w.heeb 

In  addition  the  AA.\  urged  car  manu- 
facturers to  adopt  as  standard  equipment 
a  dual  braking  system  wherein  adequate 
braking  pow«>r  continues  In  case  of  loss  of 
fluid  from  the  liydraullc  brake  system. 

Tlie  iVational  Safety  Council,  In  Its  18 
point  traffic  safety  program,  asked  for 
hlg.her  standards  for  safety  devices  on 
vehicles  purchased  by  legislation  to  re- 
quire   that   new    cars   Incorporate   new 


saiety  f  ea  t  ures  The  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  urging  legis- 
lation to  require  that  new  cars  incorpo- 
rate new  safety  features. 

The  automobile  Industry  maintains  re- 
search and  testing  divisions  to  improve 
their  automobiles.  They  also  contribute 
to  nonprofit  organizations  which  are  in- 
terested In  highway  safety.  The  sums 
spent  on  research  have,  at  times,  been 
inadequate  All  too  often,  the  money 
which  the  auto  industry  spends  on  safety 
research  is  Just  wasted  when  decisions 
are  reached  to  allow  styling  trends  to 
take  precedence  over  safety  considera- 
tions. 

Cars,  after  all.  are  designed  to  sell  and 
safety  provisions  do  not  have  the  same 
type  of  appeal  as  "they  are  here  and  even 
hotter"  or  "has  the  terrific  thrust  of  a 
227  blazing  horsepower  engine." 

Too  often,  Detroit  has  been  basically 
indiflterent  to  safety  and  overly  fasci- 
nated with  speed  and  horsepower. 
Furthermore,  the  auto  industry  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  any  criticism  directed 
against  Its  products  and  only  under  pres- 
sure Is  it  forced  to  admit  that  some  of  Its 
cars  may  be  defective. 

General  Motors  Corp.  Is  now  recalling 
14  million  1964-65  CheveUes  and  1965 
Chevrolets  to  repair  the  cause  of  a  sticky 
throttle.  Also.  GM's  Pontiac  Division 
attempted  to  repair  80,000  cars  that  have 
a  tendency  to  hang  up  on  hilly  railroad 
crossings. 

In  the  recent  Senate  hearings,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  automotive  industry 
tried  to  give  assurances  that  Detroit 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  Its 
determination  to  build  safe  cars  with- 
out Government  regulation.  Jo^n  S. 
Bugas,  a  Ford  vice  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association's  Safety  Administrative  Com- 
mittee said: 

If  we  hadnt  gotten  the  message  before  on 
the  Importance  of  safety  we  have  got  it  now. 

Is  this  supposed  to  excuse  the  failure  of 
the  auto  manufacturers  in  the  past  to 
give  adequate  attention  to  safety  In  de- 
signing and  building  cars? 

Due  to  Increasing  horsepower,  the 
motor  vehicle  has  become  an  Increasingly 
lethal  instrument  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. According  to  the  Detroit  thesis, 
however,  the  chief  cause  of  accidents  Is 
blamed  upon  careless  driving  or,  oc- 
casionally, on  poor  highways  but  seldom. 
If  ever,  is  any  blame  laid  upon  the  auto- 
mobile Itself.  Yet,  studies  have  shown 
that  the  design  of  the  automobile  Is 
such,  that  at  times,  because  of  Its  con- 
struction. It  has  been  the  direct  cause  of 
an  accident.  Many  drivers  have  been 
unable  to  handle  the  tremendous  horse- 
power and  the  steering  mechanism  and 
brakes  have  been  known  to  fail  In  a 
momeru  of  crisis. 

There  are  several  Institutions  engaged 
in  the  automotive  field  of  research  and 
aoddent  prevention.  The  Cornell  aero- 
nautical laboratory  automobile  crash 
Injury  research  program  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  waist  safety  belt.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  Is  currently  de- 
veloping plans  for  a  highway  safety  test 
center.  The  plans  Include  an  800-acre 
tract  site  with  a  3.3-mlle  test  track 
capable  of  handling  vehicles  at  speeds  up 


to  100  miles  per  hour,  a  crash-test  pad, 
skid-test  areas,  a  mulUple-vehlcle 
driver-education  course,  and  many  other 
features. 

This  will  be  the  first  test  center  of  Its 
kind  in  the  United  States  other  than  the 
test  tracks  owned  by  the  auto  manufac- 
turers and  holds  the  promise  of  a  con- 
certed attack  upon  the  cause  of  auto- 
mobile accidents. 

The  automotive  industry,  however,  has 
been  traditionally  loath  to  accept  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  and  authority  In 
establishing  basic  safety  regulations  and 
slow  to  accept  aind  adopt  many  of  the 
recommendations  arising  from  the  re- 
search of  the  safety  groups.  The  auto 
companies  become  Interested  about 
safety  only  after  the  public  expresses 
concern  and  legislation  Is  threatened. 
OiiT  other  methods  of  transportation — 
bus,  plane,  train,  and  ship — have  strong 
safety  regulations.  The  automobile  in- 
dustry should  be  no  exception.  We  must 
establish  whatever  safety  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  necessary  to  protect  the 
public.  The  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  will  do  much  to  achieve  that 
purpose. 


SLAUGHTER    ON    THK    HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June  2. 
In  a  speech  on  the  floor.  I  called  attention 
to  the  slaughter  occurring  at  an  ever- 
Increasing  rate  on  our  highways.  In 
that  speech,  I  suggested  two  things: 
First,  that  Congress  consider  an  auto 
safety  bill  and  conduct  a  thorough  review 
of  all  matters  affecting  auto  safety: 
second,  that,  pending  such  an  investi- 
gation and  the  enactment  of  such  as  the 
Congress  would  find  proper,  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  use  some  of  the  savings 
resulting  from  the  reduction  In  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax  to  Install  as  standard 
equipment  safety  devices  such  as  seat 
belts. 

I  am  gratified  on  both  counts:  A  com- 
prehensive auto  safety  Investigation  is 
now  underway  In  the  Senate  and  Is  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  House;  seat  belts 
and  other  minimal  safety  equipment 
have  been  Irwtalled  as  standard  equip- 
ment by  the  major  automobile  manu- 
facturers. Progress  is  being  made.  Cars 
are  safer  than  they  were.  We  In  the 
Congress  are  now  attempting  to  assume 
our  proper  responsibility  toward  the  Issue 
of  auto  safety.  • 

When  I  recommended  these  steps  al- 
most a  year  ago,  all  the  Information  we 
now  have  was  not  available.  But  because 
of  the  tremendous  number  of  deaths  on 
our  highways — I  call  them  the  silent 
murders — I  felt  then  that  some  action 
would  be  wiser  than  no  action.  Now  it 
appears  that  we  must  take  still  more 
action. 

For  the  slaughter  Is  continuing  and 
getting  worse.    Since  I  spoke  last  June. 
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an  estimated  35,000  more  Americans  were  glneering  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  approved  of  legislation  to  set  minimum 

killed  on  the  highways.    Almost  4  million  committee.    Indeed.  In  the  course  of  this  tire  safety  standards.     I  have  received 

were  Injured.    Around  $6.5  billion  worth  Investigation,   It   appears   that  on   two  many  letters  complaining  of  the  same 

of  damage  was  done.    In  the  age  group  occasions  women  of  the  street  were  hired  blowout  experiences  I  have   had — with 

of  5  through  29,  the  automobile  continues  In  an  attempt  to  seduce,  compromise,  or  very  new  tires.    People  have  complained 

to  be  the  No.  1  killer — greater  than  any  blackmail  this  witness.  to  me  that  even  under  light  load  condi- 

disease.                                                                 I  believe  the  automobile  Industry  faces  tlons,  the  two-ply  tires  sometimes  fur- 

Thls  loss  of  lives  compares  in  magni-  a  crisis  of  credibility.    Their   Madison  nished  on  cars  have  failed  entirely.    One 

tude  with  that  caused  by  a  major  war.  Avenue  ad  men  should  now  turn  their  constituent  wrote,  complaining  that  he 

In  1  year,  twice  as  many  are  killed  on  attention  to  selling  cars  by  promoting  knows    of     cars    leaving     the     factory 

our   highways    as    were    killed    in    the  safety  instead  of  by  associating  cars  with  equipped  with  tires  whose  load  capacity 

Korean  war.    At  present  rates,  in  4  years  horsepower  and  sex  appeal.    They  need  is  already  exceeded  by  the  curb  weight 

we  will  lose  more  lives  on  our  highways  not  fear  such  a  change  in  emphasis  will  of  the  vehicle. 

than  were  lost  In  all  of  World  War  n.  hurt  car  sales;  it  will  help  them,  because  Recently,  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 

Just  as  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the  nearly  50,000  people  who  die  each  sion  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  auto- 

the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  we  must  concern  year  on  the  highway  are  lost  customers,  mobile  tire  safety  at  which  experts  from 

ourselves  with  the  lives  of  our  drivers.            Many  people  who  answered  my  ques-  all  fields  testified  on  the  problem.    The 

Last  June,  when  I  spoke  to  this  body  tlonnaire  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  results  of  these  hearings  were  shocking, 
and  Introduced  an  early  bill  on  auto  comment  in  writing  on  the  auto  safety  The  tire  sizes  stamped  on  tires  do  not 
safety.  I  did  not  know  precisely  the  questions.  Their  comments  were  ex-  accurately  tell  the  actual  size,  and  there 
thinking  of  the  people  in  the  Third  Dis-  traordinaiily  thoughtful  and  to  the  point,  is  some  doubt  whether  they  were  ever 
trict  of  Michigan  on  this  subject.  Be-  Many  said  that  careless  or  poorly  intended  to  do  so.  Ply-rating  labels  have 
cause  of  Its  overriding  importance,  I  trained  drivers  are  an  important  cause  no  clear  meaning  within  the  tire  Indus- 
Included  it  In  a  series  of  questions  In  a  of  accidents.  Many  urged  mandatory  try.  Many  new  cars  are  sent  to  the 
congressional  questionnaire  I  sent  out  driver  training  courses,  and  an  equal  showrooms  equipped  with  tires  which  are 
early  this  year.  Although  no  final  number  supported  compulsory  vehicle  inadequate  even  for  normal  use.  Six- 
tabulation  has  been  made  of  the  answers  inspection.  A  great  number  pointed  out  passenger  cars  are  tested  for  tire  pur- 
because  many  questionnaires  are  still  that  drivers  who  have  had  something  to  poses  holding  only  three  passengers  and 
being  returned,  the  results  appear  con-  drink  are  the  greatest  cause  of  accidents,  no  luggage. 

elusive.    They  are  a  direct  mandate  to  and  they  urged  tightening  diunk  driv-  As  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has 

support  further  Investigation  and  proper  ing  laws   or  stififer   sentencing.     Some  said: 

action  in  this  field.  suggested     that     licensing     procedures  ^h^   automobile   and   tire   industrlea  say 

The  questions  and  preliminary  tabula-  should  be  improved,  and  others  urged  that  choosing  the  right  tir«  is  up  to  the 

tlons  of  the  answers  on  auto  safety  are:  periodic  review  of  license  holders.  motorist.    Yet  there  is  no  way  the  motorist 

1.  Do  you  think  cars  should  be  made  safer          The  bulk  of  these  suggestions  concern  can  make  this  choice. 

by   adding   as   standard    equipment    certain  local  or  State  laws.    I  hope  that  local  and  The  evidence  seems  clear  Mr   qnenWpr 
wfety  devices  such  as  padded  lashboards  State  governments  will  promptly  investi-  wJ  m,?,V  K^nriv^^o«t!nn   «.^^^^ 
and  sun   visors,   collapsible   storing   wheel  g^te  the  adequacy  of  their  laws  in  this  XL^LfJi'*^'^,!  'i*^^^^^^ 
columns,  etc?  ^         .        ^,  ^^      ..          .,,      .  form  grading   requirements  and   mini- 
Percent  ?eSve  fct?Sn  Se  nSe^rv    sLce  i  mum  safety  standards  for  tires.    In  the 

^r-"""/-////-:::::::::::::::  To  l^^T.^lT^'e^^^uoST^St^r^^^^^  SLa'trior'cSLTdtrSio^n'"'""  ^"'^^ 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  bill  setting  minimum  '^'"f,,'"^°'Xri  ,  setting  iramc  laws.  ^j  action  In  the  automobile  safety  area  Is 
Mfety  equipment  standards  for  automobiles?         A.lthough  driver  error  may  cause  most  necessary.     While  some  lives  are  being 

Percent  ^fc^dents,  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  ^^^d  through  the  use  of  seat  belts,  and 

If It  ability  of  our  automobUe  manufacturers  ^j^j^  ^^e  automobUe  Industry  appears 

No.-- 22  to  engineer  veiy  much  safer  cars.    Ac-  *_  k^  rnnvo  o»,ov«  ^f  *>,«  i,^rJ,,-f»t,«^  .,f 

Dndeclded.. 12  cordine  to  an  estimate  made  bv  Elmer  ^  "^  "i°^^  aware  of  the  Impoitance  of 

,  „  D     ,    ^  ♦^    Vt  I   ^ti     ^     ,*u^c      4  the  problem  than  it  has  In  the  past,  we 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  bill  setting- minimum  Paul  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  cannot  sit  idlv  bv  while  neoole  arebeina 
«fety  and  performance  standards  for  auto-  Accident  Prevention  Bureau,  43  percent  SS^SeSrllv  kiUed  andSv  l^infe^- 

'^°'""'  '^"'                                       „  °f  ^«  P^OP'^  *'h°  <*'^  ^"  ^"to  accidents  ^Tg  S^ive  them     We^St  act 

Percent  dig  under  survlvable  conditions.     That  "^^  '"^^  ^"^^  ^"^'"-    ^^  ""^^  ^'^^■ 

sT 15  *^'  *^  their  cars  had  been  safer,  they  ^-—^^—^-^ 

c««,is::v/--.v::::::;;:::;::;::  ..  S,r«„"i?aSrs.,e1vTsrS.SL5  Z  ^^„'S.T,^^n-7?^^°i'...=.'S'n^ 

*.  Do  you  favor  a  thorough  Investigation  the  University  of  Michigan  appeared  in  HUMAN    RIGHTS    AND    PEACEFTJL 

Of  possible  safety  shortcomings  and  potential  Tuesday's  Washington  Post.    It  suggest-  WORLD  ORDER 

Improvements    in    automobile    manufacture  „j  tu^t  -it  nnn  ii.,J_ ..u  k_  ,.„..»-j  »-»u  

»nd  design?  ^<*  ^^^^  ^^.000  lives  could  be  saved  each  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 

Percent  ^^^^  i^  seat  belts  had  been  used  In  cars,  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
Yes 61  It  added  that  a  comparable  number  of  tnan    from    Ohio    IMr.    Ashbrook]    Is 

No ..^ 29  additional  lives  would  have  been  saved  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Undecided 10  if  shoulder  harnesses  plus  seat  belts  had  Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

An  investigation  of  auto   safety   has  been  used.  introducing  today  a  house  resolution  to 

been  going  on  since  Congress  reconvened         I  believe  we  can  all  take  satisfaction  create  a  select  committee  on  basic  human 

this  year.     Not  until   2   dajrs   ago   did  that  several   thousand  lives  may  have  rights  and  peaceful  world  order  which  Is 

General  Motors  announce  that  It  was  re-  been  saved  this  year  because  seat  belts  identical  to  House  Resolution  813  intro- 

calling    about    1.5    million    1-    and    2-  were  installed  as  standaid  equipment  in  duced     by     Congressman     Fzighan     on 

year-old  vehicles  to  correct  a  safety  de-  cars  last  fall.    But  we  cannot  take  satis-  April  5  of  this  year. 

feet.   Yet,  on  the  same  day,  a  representa-  faction  In  the  likelihood  that  many  more  It  is  a  tragic  distortion  of  the  word 

tive  of  the  automobile  industry  advised  thousands  might  have  lived  if  harnesses  "peace"  to  even  hint  that  any  semblance 

the  Senate  committee  that  the  Industry  bad  been  also  installed.    May  we  expect  of  peaceful  world  order  exists  in  a  world 

was  alert  to  safety  needs  and  that  no  harnesses  to  become  standard  equipment  in  which  millions  of  human  beings  have 

legislation  setting  safety  standards  was  next  fall?    Or  at  least  may  we  expect  the  been    deprived    of    their    God-endowed 

necessary.  automobile  companies  to  advertise  the  rights.     ResponsibllHy    for     this    most 

Can  we  believe  this?     Within  the  past  probable    hfesaving    features    of    har-  brutal  transgression  in  all  of  recorded 

month.  General  Motors  first  demed  and  nesses,  so  that  the  customer  may  Judge  history  must  He,  of  course,  primarily  with 

then  confirmed  that  one  of  its  coiTX) rate  for  himself  whether  to  buy  them?  the  Soviet  Union.    Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 

officers  had  authorized  an  Investigation        One  figure  In  my  congressional  ques-  when  introducing  a  series  of  reports  on 

into  the  personal  life  of  a  witness  who  tlonnaire     is     particularly     interesting,  the  persecution  of  religion  in  Communist 

criticized  present  automobile  safety  en-  Seventy-four  percent  of  the  respondents  countries  in  November  1964.  cut  through 
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U)   the   hpart  of  the  matter  in  these 

xords : 

It  U  appropriate  that  th«  first  study  should 
cl«al  with  Itie  status  of  religion  In  the  Soviet 
Union  because  the  atructure  eatabllabed  by 
the  Soviet  regime  haa  set  the  pattern,  with 
minor  v&riationa,  for  the  many  Communist 
regimes  since  established  In  various  parts 
of  the  world 

Not  only  in  the  area  of  religious  free- 
dom, but  In  all  areas  in  which  human 
rtghts  under  Communist  regimes  are 
presently  being  denied  the  Soviet  Union 
has  set  the  pattern.  With  the  Soviet's 
bi-utal  subjugation  of  the  captive  nations 
for  all  the  world  to  see,  and  in  view 
>'.  thf'ir  stated  purpose  of  throwing  a 
umilar  Red  blanket  of  Communist 
lamination  over  the  remaining  countries 
j!  the  globe,  is  it  any  wonder  that  free 
nations  prepare  to  defend  themselves 
*itl^  the  most  refined  weapons  of  war- 
fare that  they  can  muster?  Or  Is  it  any 
Aonder  that  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful 
Aorid  order  seems  as  far  away  today  as 
when  Huier  s  mechanized  divisions  rolled 
a.-ross  Europe'  Plainly  then,  the  first 
logical  step  to  be  taken  In  the  quest  for 
true  world  i>eace  with  justice  Is  in  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  the  root  of  the 
malady — the  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  proposed 
select  committee  would  be  to  utilize  the 
advice  of  experts  in  formulating  positive 
and  practical  recommendations  for  our 
Government  in  Its  search  for  world 
peace.  The  basis  for  such  recommenda- 
tions would  be  provided  by  a  full  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  "oEBcial  jxillcles 
a.^d  practices  of  the  Government  of  the 
Umon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with 
respect  to  religious  liberty,  cultural  free- 
dom, ethnic  traditions,  national  aspira- 
tions within  the  respective  Soviet  Repub- 
lics and  the  relationship  of  such  policies 
and   practices  to  the  development  of  a 


peaceful  world  order. 

Nor  are  the  effects  on  International 
public  opinion  to  be  Ignored.  The  case 
of  one  House  select  committee  in  the 
1950  s  Is  an  excellent  case  In  point.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Communist  Ag- 
gres.slon  of  which  Senator  Dodd  and 
Conere.'^.sman  Feighan  were  members, 
was  established  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1953  to  Inquire  into  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  Interna- 
tional Commimlst  conspiracy  fastened  Its 
hold  on  once  free  nations  and  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  people  living  under 
Red  rule  Over  a  period  of  a  year,  50 
;>ubiic  hearings  were  held  in  the  United 
-Slate':  and  Europe  in  which  335  persons 
i^.stifled  most  of  whom  were  eye-wlt- 
ne.<i.ses  to  Communist  aggression  against 
the  e:i/;..ived  nations  and  peoples  of 
Cf  r  :  i:  .md  Eastern  Europe.  More  than 
1.5  0  ,  .dividual  depositions,  exhibits, 
documents,  and  other  authoritative  evi- 
dence were  also  received  by  the  com- 
mittee during  this  period. 

Issues  investigated  and  publicized  by 
the  committee  included  Soviet  coloniza- 
tion and  Imperialism,  terror  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Communist  policy,  famine  and 
hunger,  deportation,  the  status  of  labor, 
the  light  to  vote,  religion,  and  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  among  others. 

Dissemination  of  the  findings  of  the 
committee  was  aided  by  the  USIA's  Voice 


of  America  program  which  recorded  the 
hearings  for  rebroadcast  to  the  enslaved 
nations  and  for  lise  in  educational  pro- 
grams carried  on  in  countries  of  the  free 
world.  The  Interim  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee were  made  a  part  of  the  many 
libraries  maintained  by  USIA  In  various 
countries  of  the  world.  The  Committee 
for  a  Free  Europe — Radio  Free  Europe — 
recorded  much  of  the  testimony  for  re- 
broadcast  over  Radio  Free  Europe.  The 
last  of  the  committee's  many  reports  was 
published  in  early  1955.  thus  concluding 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
widely  publicized  indictments  of  com- 
munism's unbelievable  record  to  destroy 
civilization  as  we  know  it.  One  of  the 
many  findings  of  the  committee  stated: 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  terror,  oppressive 
tactics,  barbarity,  perfidy  and  inhuman  cor- 
ruption which  the  Soviet  Union  will  employ 
to  enforce  or  secwe  its  demands  and  desires 
In  a  victim  state. 

It  was  a  little  over  a  year  later,  on 
February  25,  1956,  that  Khrushchev  gave 
his  famous  speech  to  the  20th  Party  Con- 
gress of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
condemning  Stalin  and  his  tyrannical 
methods,  thus  ostensibly  ridding  himself 
of  any  responsibility  for  the  many  abuses 
committed  during  Stalin's  reign  of  terror. 
The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  In  Its  study.  "The 
Soviet  Empire — A  Study  In  Discrimina- 
tion and  Abuse  of  Power."  supplied  still 
another  motive  for  Khrushchev's  relaxa- 
tion of  oppressive  measures  in  the  Soviet 
society  after  the  downgrading  of  Stalin: 

AU  of  these  changes  have  been  carried 
forth  under  the  ofBclally  sponsored  drive  to 
de-Stallnlee  the  Soviet  Union  and  restore  a 
measure  of  domestic  tranquillity  to  its  much 
distracted  F>eople.  One  of  the  apparent 
motivations  underlying  this  eflort  was  to 
prove  the  viability  of  the  Cooununlst  system 
In  an  era  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  world 
capitalism.  This  could  not  be  done  In  an 
atmosphere  of  umnltlgnted  terror. 

While  one  cannot  present  a  cause-and- 
effect  argument  to  prove  that  the  inter- 
national publicity  given  to  tlie  efforts  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Communist  Ag- 
gression directly  caused  the  radical 
change  in  Soviet  policy.  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  hearings  held  in  eight 
large  U.S.  cities  and  in  London.  Munich, 
and  West  Berlin  played  a  part  in  Khru- 
shchev's exceedingly  drastic  decision  to 
desecrate  Stalin,  one  of  the  Kiemlin's 
foremost  idols,  and  to  make  Soviet 
tyranny  a  little  more  palatable. 

In  case  one  Ls  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  basic  freedoms  of  the  people  In  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  restored,  a  cur- 
sory look  at  recent  findings  by  congres- 
sional sources  concerning  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  In  that  country  should 
dlapel  such  LUiieaiiiy . 

In  November  1964.  the  Ipt^mal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Uj8.  t>enate  Is- 
sued the  first  report  of  a  series  entitled, 
"The  Church  and  State  Under  Commu- 
nism," which  was  prepared  for  the  sub- 
committee by  area  experts  of  the  Law  Li- 
brary of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Two 
reports  of  the  series  dealt  with  the  status 
of  religion  In  the  UJS.S.R  ,  while  subse- 
quent studies  covered  the  plight  of  reli- 
gious freedom  In  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia.  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Es- 


tonia, Poland,  Cuba.  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  Additional  reports  are  still  be- 
ing compiled  and  should  be  ready  for 
release  In  the  near  future. 

These  studies,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
amply  proved  that  the  pattern  estab-' 
lished  by  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  years 
has  been  repeated,  in  varying  degrees,  by 
the  satellite  governments  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries.  The  obliteration 
of  all  religious  influences  in  the  Commu- 
nist society  is  still  a  primary  goal  of  all 
Communist  governments. 

In  May  1965.  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
"Antireliglous  Activities  In  the  Soviet 
Umon  and  in  Eastern  Europe. "  Here 
again  the  theme  of  total  liquidation  of  all 
vestiges  of  religion  was  repeated  over  and 
over  by  witnesses  before  the  committee 
On  July  12.  1965.  the  House  joined  the 
Senate  in  passing  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  countries 
should  be  urged  to  permit  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion. 

In  October  1965.  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  released  the 
study  mentioned  above.  "The  Soviet  Em- 
pire— A  Study  in  Discrimination  and 
Abuse  of  Power."  Under  the  section 
dealing  with  religious  discrimination, 
after  detailing  at  length  Soviet  abuse  of 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems  In  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  summation  concludes: 

Thus  In  this  manner  does  the  CPSU  and 
the  Soviet  Government  move  toward  the  goal 
established  In  the  party's  third  program  of 
reeducating  the  Soviet  population— Chris- 
tian. Jew.  and  Moslem — "In  the  spirit  of  the 
sclentlflc-matertallstlc  world  view."  "over- 
coming of  religious  prejudices."  and  estab- 
lishing a  state  and  society  "completely 
atheistic." 

One  facet  of  religious  persecution 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  the 
persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  report  issued  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  based  on  its  hearings 
concerning  antireliglous  activities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  Eastern  Europe, 
foimd: 

Of  ail  the  Communist  countries,  the  Soviet 
Union  stands  alone  by  virtue  of  its  policy 
of  persecution  of  its  Jewish  citizens.  That 
policy  originates  with  the  Cooununlst  Party, 
the  center  of  power  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Is  energetically  carried  out  by  all  govern- 
mental and  party  organs.  It  Is  directed  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
ethnic  traditions  from  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
society. 

The  same  committee  further  found: 
In  addition  to  being  denied  the  means  and 
the  opportunity  to  practice  their  religion. 
and  to  pursue  their  cultiiral  traditions,  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  object  of 
a  rampant  campaign,  bitterly  antl-Semlilc. 
which  Is  being  spread  through  the  Soviet 
prens,  radio,  and  other  mass  media.  Soviet 
Jews  and  Judaism  In  all  Its  aspects  and 
values  are  vUlfled  and  made  the  scapegont 
of  the  failures  of  the  Communist  system. 
The  intense  persecution  of  Jews  for  alleged 
economic  crimes,  and  the  subjecting  of  some 
of  the  alleged  offenders  to  death  penalty, 
serve  as  Instance  in  point. 

Another  possible  salutary  effect  of  a 
select  committee  on  basic  human  rights 
and  peaceful  world  order  concerns  those 
outside  the  sphere  of  direct  Communist 


control,  the  newly  established  nations  of 
Africa,  for  example.  Because  of  Infor- 
mational facilities  less  adequate  than  our 
own,  the  truth  about  Communist  treach- 
ery and  deceit  is  harder  to  come  by,  and 
the  young  African  students,  whose  al- 
legiance is  coveted  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  more  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet  party 
line.  In  1960  between  6,000  to  8,000 
African  students  accepted  scholarships 
in  Communist  countries,  with  the  num- 
ber increasing  in  more  recent  years. 
The  aforementioned  report,  "The  Soviet 
Empire — A  Study  in  Discrimination  and 
Abuse  of  Power,"  reports  the  bitter  dis- 
illusionment of  African  students  who  had 
to  learn  the  hard  way — by  traveling  to 
Moscow — the  truth  about  Soviet  com- 
radeship : 

It  cannot  be  said  that  African  students  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  any  Illusions  about  the 
Soviet  capacity  for  discrimination  against 
other  races  and  peoples.  In  December  1963. 
the  Increasing  bitterness  of  Africans  In  the 
Soviet  Union  against  what  one  writer  de- 
scribed as  a  "VTldespread  racial  bias  and 
discrimination  against  Negroes  prevailing  In 
the  Soviet  Union  erupted  violently  when  500 
to  700  African  students  staged  a  protest 
march  In  Red  Square." 

The  account  concludes  thus : 
Recent  reports  from  African  students  re- 
flect the  same  spirit  of  frustration,  disillu- 
sionment, and  bitterness.  "We  are  humili- 
ated as  Negroes,"  one  African  reported. 
"Russians  are  strongly  prejudiced  racially 
and  discriminate  against  us  In  nasty  ways 
They  ask  us  if  we  eat  people  for  breakfast 
and  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  us." 

Another  African  student  In  Moscow  said: 
"When  I  hear  nonsense  every  day  about  the 
Soviet  people  being  the  first  whites  really  to 
love  us  because  the  economic  base  for  it  was 
estebllshed  In  1917  (the  Communist  revolu- 
Uon),  I  hate  this  place  so  much  that  I  want 
to  contribute  to  the  American  defense 
budget."  "To  tell  the  truth,"  another  stu- 
dent observed,  "colonialism  allowed  more 
freedom  than  this  Soviet  system.  Think  of 
the  poor  Russians.  They've  got  to  live  with 
this  pressure  all  their  lives." 

The  foregoing  observations  are,  I  be- 
lieve, cogent  reasons  why  the  establish- 
ment of  a  House  Select  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  and  Peaceful  World 
Order  would  be  an  Invaluable  aid  In  our 
Nation's  quest  for  a  true  world  peace 
through  the  international  obsei-vance 
and  respect  for  the  human  rights  be- 
stowed by  an  all  just  God  on  all  men. 


MEDICAL    CARE    SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  FogartyI 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Introduce  a  bill  which  will  serve  to  fill 
an  unfortunate  gap  in  the  medical  care 
services  now  provided  to  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  extension  of  the 
Dependents  Medical  Care  Act  of  1956  to 
provide  medical,  rehabilitative,  and  in- 
stitutional care  to  such  dependents  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  mentally  ill,  or 
physically  handicapped. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  that  services  pro- 
vided by  the  States  under  the  maternal, 
child  health,  and  crippled  children  pro- 


visions of  the  act  not  be  denied  on 
grounds  of  residency  to  children  and 
s{x}uses  of  servicemen.  A  companion 
bill  to  this,  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  has  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Meml>ers  of  the 
House  share  my  deep  concern  with  the 
plight  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  ill  of  this  Nation.  "Vet,  al- 
though the  Congress  has  given  major 
attention  to  the  problems  of  mental  Ill- 
ness for  three  and  a  half  decades,  we  have 
only  recently  become  fully  aware  of  the 
tragic  proportions  of  the  problems  of 
mental  retardation. 

Although  I  have  been  personally  In- 
volved with  health  matters  during  my 
25  years  in  Congress,  even  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
until  one  evening  in  1954  when  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  parents  of  retarded 
children  in  my  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  came  away  from  that  meeting 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  situation  which  faced  those 
parents,  yet  I  was  inspired  by  their  cour- 
age and  their  conviction  that  something 
could  and  must  be  done. 

At  that  time,  not  a  single  Federal  dol- 
lar was  being  spent  for  research  in 
mental  retardation — an  aflBiction  which 
Is  today  the  number  one  health  problem 
among  children. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  I  played  12  years 
ago  in  securing  the  first  Federal  funds  to 
support  research  in  mental  retardation. 
I  am  proud  of  my  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  who  on  their  own — and  later 
with  the  encouragement  of  President 
Kennedy — have  since  acted  to  build  the 
sizable  Investment  we  have  today  in  re- 
search In  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 
This  investment  has  already  paid  grati- 
fying dividends. 

This  and  the  previous  Congress  has 
also  to  its  credit  a  fine  record  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  apply  basic  advances  In 
the  field  of  mental  retardation  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  so  desperately  need 
them. 

The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963  provides  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children.  The  Men- 
tal Retardation  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1965  extended  these 
training  provisions  for  3  more  years  and 
authorized  research  and  demonstration 
projects  related  to  special  education  of 
mentally  retarded  and  handicapped 
children. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  authorize  the  training  of  profes- 
sionals to  care  for  handicapped  children. 
Including  the  retarded,  and  authorizes 
project  grants  to  the  States  to  provide 
medical  benefits  to  children  of  low-In- 
come families. 

It  Is  now  time  we  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  grave  situation  facing  many  of  our 
service  families.  The  President's  Panel 
on  Mental  Retardation  has  estimated 
that  there  are  75.000  mentally  retarded 
children  of  servicemen  who  present 
special  problems  and  require  special  fa- 
cilities. Some  of  these  children  can  be 
helped  by  special  education.  But  many 
are   profoundly    and    severely    retarded 


and  carmot  be  helped.  Frequently, 
physical  deformities  and  handicaps 
further  complicate  their  situation. 

For  such  children,  institutional  care 
Is  presently  the  only  answer.  But  pub- 
lic institutions  are  frequently  not  avail- 
able to  service  families  because  they  are 
not  able  to  meet  residency  requirements. 
The  cost  of  private  care  Is  prohibitive  to 
all  but  top-ranking  oCBcers. 

The  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1956  is 
a  landmark  law  which  made  health  care 
benefits  available  for  the  first  time  to  de- 
pendents of  imiformed  service  personnel. 
Most  medical  care  now  provided  under 
its  provisions  is  administered  at  military 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  which  offer 
the  normal  range  of  medical  services. 
However,  In  most  cases  these  facilities  do 
not  have  pwychologists,  psychiatrists,  or 
special  therapists  to  work  with  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  mentally  ill.  And 
they  do  not  provide  Institutional  care 
for  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded  who  re- 
quire constant  attention. 

Military  personnel  who  live  In  areas 
where  no  service  medical  facilities  are 
available  are  authorized  by  the  1956  law 
to  use  civilian  public  or  private  facilities 
and  receive  partial  compensation.  How- 
ever, costs  of  care  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded or  mentally  111  and  the  physically 
handicapped  were  not  Included. 

The  benefits  provided  to  service  de- 
pendents have  remained  unchanged 
since  1956.  As  I  have  mentioned.  It  was 
not  until  1954  that  mental  retardation 
began  to  be  recognized  as  a  health  prob- 
lem serious  enough  to  warrant  even  a 
modest  research  effort.  It  Is  understand- 
able, therefore,  how  the  problems  of  serv- 
ice families  with  mentally  retarded 
children  were  overlooked  in  the  1956  law. 
But  in  light  of  today's  knowledge  of  the 
scop>e  of  the  problem,  in  light  of  new 
medical  techniques  and  methods  of 
special  education  and  rehabilitation,  the 
continuance  of  such  an  oversigiit  is  in- 
excusable. 

Today,  across  this  Nation  much  is  be- 
ing done  to  prevent,  diagnose,  and  treat 
mental  retardation.  Routine  mass 
screening  tests  for  phenylketonuria — 
PKU — an  Inborn  error  of  metabolism 
which  leads  to  severe  mental  retardation, 
are  now  required  by  32  of  our  States.  If 
diagnosed  soon  after  birth,  the  condition 
can  be  corrected  by  a  sp>ecial  diet. 

Studies  of  cultural  and  environmental 
factors  in  mental  retardation  have  given 
teachers  and  therapists  new  and  effec- 
tive tools  for  educating  and  rehabilitat- 
ing many  retarded  children. 

Much  research  is  now  underway  aimed 
at  identifying  the  causes  of  other  forms 
of  mental  retardation.  The  Immediate 
future  holds  much  promise  for  other  ad- 
vances as  important  as  the  easy  test  for 
PKU. 

Today's  capabilities  for  treating  men- 
tal retardation  and  the  promised  achieve- 
ments of  tomorrow  must  no  longer  be 
denied  to  the  families  of  our  men  In  uni- 
form. The  incomes  of  most  service 
families — even  those  with  good  health — 
are  but  poor  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
fices required  of  them  in  these  troubled 
times.  They  must  not  also  be  expected 
to  support  the  added  burden  of  costly 
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long-term  medical  care  assoc-aied  with 
the  treatment  of  mental  Illness  menta'. 
retardation,  and  physical  handicap 

The  adminislraiic^n  ha.s  rwoeniz^c 
this  problem  and  has  ;r,ciudpd  provision-s 
for  treatment  and  long-tf-m  care  for 
mentally  retarded  ar^.d  physically  handi- 
capped dependents  in  an  omnibus  House 
bill  to  extend  the  service  dependents 
medical  care  program. 

My  bill  IS  based  on  the.se  provisions, 
but  calls  for  a  much  brnader  and  I  be- 
lieve, much  more  .sali.'sfactoo'  program 
for  dealing  with  the  long  neglected  prob- 
lems of  service  families  afflicted  with 
mental  retardation,  mental  illness,  and 
physical  handicap 

The  first  portion  of  my  bill  authorizes 
a  program  of  special  rare  for  the  men- 
tally ill  and  retarded  and  physically 
handicapped  spou.se.s  and  children  of  the 
men  In  our  uniformed  service.';  This  as- 
sistance is  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  medical  care  provided  out- 
side of  the  reg'jlar  d;.spen,sary  and  mili- 
tary hospital  service  administered  b.v 
the  dependents   medical    care   program 

Under  this  program,  the  following  are 
authorized,  diagnosis;  inpatient,  out- 
patient, and  home  treatment,  training. 
rehabilitation,  and  special  education; 
and  Institutional  care  in  private  non- 
profit, public,  and  State  InsUtutiorLs  and 
facllitiea.  The  member  of  the  uniformed 
service  would  pay  a  portion,  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred 

The  second  i-ortion  of  my  bill  amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
residency  requirements  for  service  fam- 
ilies be  removed  from  State  plans  for 
certain  types  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services  and  for  care  of  crippled 
children.  ThL";  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  States  receiving  Federal  fund.': 
for  these  types  of  care  not  discriminate 
against  the  families  of  men  i:.  the  uni- 
formed services  and  would  reimburse 
those  States  on  a  100-percent  basis  for 
the  care  they  so  provide 

My  bill  dlHers  from  the  administra- 
tion proposals  in  a  number  of  Important 
re.spects 

First.  It  covers  mental  illness  as  well 
as  mental  retardation  and  physical 
handicaps  The  administration's  bill 
does  not  cover  mental  illness  The  same 
lack  of  military  facilities  and  the  high 
cost  of  private  aid  plague  the  family 
seeking  treatment  for  mental  illness  as 
for  the  one  trying  to  help  a  mentally 
retarded  child 

Second  My  bill  would  extend  the 
care  provided  to  spouses  of  service  per- 
-sonnel  They  are  not  covered  in  the 
admini.strations  bill. 

Third.  My  protX)sal  covers  mental  re- 
tardation generally  instead  of  only  the 
moderate  or  severe  degrees  of  retarda- 
tion. This  would  make  eligible  for  care 
all  the  75,000  mentally  retarded  rhildren 
of  service  families  e.stimated  br  the 
President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation 
rather  than  hmit  coverage  to  half  this 
number  a.s  under  the  administration's 
proposal 

Fourth  The  bt'.:  I  introduce  today 
covers  the  physlcallv  handicapped  ifn- 
erally  instead  of  just  dependents  with 
serious"  handicaps 

Fifth.  My  proposal  sp*»clal!y  authorizes 
the    providing    of    pra-^thetlc    appliances 


and  devices  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

Sixth.  My  bill  broadens  the  program 
to  provide  well-baby  care  for  the  first 
year  after  childbirth  up  to  a  total  of 
12  visits.  The  administration  bill  does 
not  30  provide  and  this  is  most  Impor- 
tant for  the  early  Identification  and 
treatment  of  mental  retardation  and 
physical  handicap 

Seventh.  My  bill  provides  a  flat  $25 
per  month  celling  on  the  amount  which 
any  member  of  the  uniformed  service 
would  have  to  pay  for  treatment  and 
care  under  these  provisions.  Only  a 
handful  of  top  ranking  offlcers  receive  a 
monthly  pay  which  Is  high  enough  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  full  $250 
monthly  payment  contemplated  by  the 
administration's  bill. 

Eighth.  My  bill  sUtes  that  private 
nonprofit  facilities  can  be  used  when 
public  facilities  are  unavailable.  In  ad- 
dition, nonprofit  private  facilities  may 
be  used  even  when  public  facilities  are 
available  but  reimbursement  by  the  Qor- 
emment  will  be  equal  in  amount  only 
to  the  average  cost  of  similar  care  in  a 
public  faculty. 

Ninth.  My  biU  would  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  as  I  have  outlined. 

Tenth.  My  proposal  would  become  ap- 
plicable on  January  1,  1967  instead  of 
July  1.  1967  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
vitally  needed  aid  cannx>t  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  am  confident  that  this  proposal  will 
best  serve  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  thou- 
sands of  servicemen  who  presently  have 
nowhere  to  turn  for  assistance  for  men- 
tally retarded,  mentally  ill,  and  physi- 
caUy  handicapped  dependents. 

In  this  time  of  world  crisis,  when  we 
must  ask  our  men  in  uniform  to  leave 
their  families — when  we  must  ask  them 
to  suffer — when  we  must  ask  them  to 
die — it  is  little  enough  for  us  to  do  all 
we  can  to  lighten  the  burden  of  these 
men  by  assuring  their  families  truly 
comprehensive  quality  medical  care. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wagconner.  for  30  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today:  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York),  for  1  hour,  on  April  27; 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York* .  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KupnciMAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York  .  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  21:  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
markj.  aid  Includf  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  F'ocARTY  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiVrcKER'  fi>r  30  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  p.xt.end  his  remark.<;  and  in- 
clude fx'raneous  matter 

Mr.  PuciKSKi,  for  1  hour,  on  May  3. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CoRotcssioifAi. 
RscoRo,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  TxNZXR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr.  OairriN  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McCtADK. 

Mr.  Saylo*. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McVicKci*  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  McVicxxR. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  3990.  An  act  to  repeal  section  «  of  the 
Southern  Nevada  Project  Act  (Act  of  October 
32,  1966  (79  Stet.  lOM)):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affatrs. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9.  1966.  as  "Str  Winston  Churchill  Day." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles. 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJt  2762  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
KoBgFongi 

H^.  2938  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Przeaay- 
slaw  Nowakowski: 

H.R.  6319  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising  frofn 
expropriation.  Intervention,  or  oonflscatlon 
of  properties  by  governments  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  the  Initial  enroll- 
ment period  for  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance benefits: 

H.R.  11029  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  woven  fabrics; 

H.R.  11664.  An  act  to  confer  additional 
jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  reg- 
ulate domestic  atock  losurance  companies 
and  to  ezenxpt  such  companies  from  section 
13(g)(1)  of  tbe  SecurlUe*  Kxcbange  Act  of 
1034;  and 

H.J.  Res.  997.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
VB.  participation  In  relieving  victims  of  hun- 
ger in  India  and  to  enhance  India's  capacity 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  Its  people. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  McVICKER      Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ai- 
piBT).  Pursuant  to  tiie  provisions  of 
Bouse  Concurrent  Resolutian  925,  tbe 
Souse  stands  adjourned  untfl  13  o'clock 
noon,  Monday.  April  18,  IBM. 

Thiereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes p.m-).  pursuaint  to  House  CToncur- 
lent  ReacHution  625.  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  18,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
eocmnunleations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3383.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Program,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  pro- 
graming and  obligation  of  contingency 
funds  covering  the  second  quarter  (Oct. 
1  through  Dec.  31,  1066)  of  fiscal  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  section  451(b) 
of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  F^srelgn  Af- 
fairs. 

3283.  A  letter  from  the  national  quarter- 
master-adjutant. Veterans  of  World  War  I 
Ot  the  UJB.A.,  Ino.,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
tlxe  audit  of  financial  transactions,  and  tbe 
recruiting  folder  of  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  U.8^.,  Inc.,  pursuant  to  ttaa  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-630;  to  tbe  CocnixUttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
N&ry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  prevent  excessive  forced  attrition 
among  women  ofBcers  of  the  naval  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

338S.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  o< 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  tbe  Central 
iBtelligenoe  Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Octnmlttee  on 
Armed    Services. 

2386.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Increase  the  autbortza- 
Uon  for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
la  tbe  Missouri  River  Basin  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
■sroe,  transmitting  the  8tb  semiannual  re- 
port on  tbe  aetlvltles  of  tbe  n.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice, pursxiant  to  tbe  provisions  of  section  B 
of  tbe  International  Travel  Act  of  1061;  to 
ttts  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oonuneroe. 

3288.  A  letter  from  the  Secrstary  of  tbe 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  relief  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  tbe  Army  on  whooe  behalf 
erroneous  payments  were  made  for  storage 
of  household  goods;  to  tbe  Commtttee  on 
the  JudlcUry. 

3289  A  letter  from  tbe  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Lsw  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  l>ubUe  law 
89-197;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  <X)MMnTEEB  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XtH.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Ci&tk. 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ROOKSS  of  Colorado:  ODinmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  House  Jotnt  Resolution  76S. 
Mnt  RsMlutla*  autttorlAng  tbe  PresMent  to 
proclaia  tbewMk  tB  wtalota  Juns  14  occurs  as 
National    Flag   Week;    without   amendmaat 
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(R«pt.  No.   lot).     Referred   to  tha  House 
Oalendar. 

itx.  ROOKRS  of  Ccdorado:  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  Senate  Joint  BaaotattoB  18.  Joint 
Beaotuttoa  to  ivovUl*  tor  tbe  dsslgnatton  of 
t>is  f  oartb  wesk  In  Ajvll  ct  each  year  as 
"Toatb  Tnaperanoe  Kducattoa  Week":  with 
amsodasants  (Kept.  No.  1433).  Bef erred  to 
tbe  Bouse  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

igj.  HXmOATE:  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1356  A  blU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Victor 
O.  McNabb;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1423).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  8BNNXR:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
Hit.  2370,  A  tilll  for  tbe  relief  of  tbe  Moapa 
Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale.  Nev.;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1414).  Referred  to 
tbe  Ooounlttae  of  tbe  Whole  Houee. 

Mr.  McCLORT:  CTommlttae  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  3601.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of 
WUUam  F.  Kublman;  with  an  amendment 
( B^t.  No.  142S ) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
of  tbe  Wbole  House. 

Mr.  ORIDER;  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
H.B.  4076.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  John  F. 
Reagan,  Jr.;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No, 
1436).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Wbole-House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary- HJt.  6805.  A  biU  for  tbe  reUef  of  leasees 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Logtown,  Mise ; 
with  amendments  (Bept.  No,  1437) ,  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Wbole  House. 

Mr.  OUiBCRT:  Cotnmlttee  on  tbe  Jiidlol- 
ary.  Hit.  879S.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of 
Bugene  J.  Bennett;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1428) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORT:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. HB.  9213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
WlUlam  A.  Busbee;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  1429) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Wbole  HOTise. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  HB.  9217.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief 
of  certain  civUlan  employees  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1430).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Wbole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. HB.  10133.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of 
Fritz  A  Frerlcbs;  without  amendment  (Rept- 
No.  14S1 ) .  Referred  to  tbe  Ounmlttee  of  tbe 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORX:  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judl- 
cUry. HB.  10846.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of 
Katherlns  Nabokofl.  and  others;  with  amend  - 
menu  (Bept.  No.  1433).  Bef erred  to  tbe 
Oommlttee  of  the  Wbole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORS:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. HB.  10838.  A  bm  for  tbe  relief  of 
certain  employees  of  tbe  Poet  OOce  Depart- 
moBt  at  Bsu  Oallle,  Fla.;  without  amend- 
ment (Bept.  No.  1433).  Bef  erred  to  tbe 
Oommlttee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCU>RT:  Oomimlttee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. HB.  11035.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of 
Eleanore  W.  Ward;  with  amendments  (Bept. 
No.  1434) .  Bef  erred  to  tbe  Oommlttee  of  tbe 
Wbole  House. 

Mr.  OBIUKU  -  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
fLB.  110S8.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs.  Edna 
A.  Bettendort:  with  amendments  (Bept.  No. 
1435),  Bef  erred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  Hotise. 

Mr.  ASHMOBE:  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Jtidl- 
Uary.  HJt.  13387.  A  bm  for  tbe  relief  of 
Trl-States   Construction   Co..  Inc.;    wltbout 


amendment  (Bept.  No,  i436i  Beferred  to 
tbe  Oonunlttee  of  tbe  Wbole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMOBB:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. »-B.  11261.  A  taUl  for  *he  relief  of 
Hubert  J.  Kuppier;  with  amendm«>ts  (Bept. 
No  1437) .  Beferred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  tbe 
Wbole  Hvosa. 

Mr,  OBIDEB:  Comjalttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
H  R.  12396.  A  bill  tea  tbe  relief  of  Bton  P. 
Johnson:  wltbout  amandsunt  (RepC.  No. 
14*8).  Beferred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BELXi : 

HB.  14389,  A  bill  to  amend  titles  HI  and 
XI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  strengthen  Instruction  in  school 
health  and  physlcial  education,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  OONTERS: 

HB.  14S90.  A  bUI  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  cooperate  with  tbe  States 
of  New  Toi*  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  tbe  re- 
sources of  tbe  Hudson  Blver  and  Its  shoree 
and  to  authorise  certain  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  ;M-otect  those  resources  from 
adverse  Federal  actions  until  the  States  and 
Congress  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  that  program;  to  the  Oommlttee  «m 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  &fr,  FISHEB: 

HB.  14891.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  division 
for  tbe  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R,  14393,  A  blU  to  pr(^i1>lt  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  FOOABTT: 

EJl.  14393.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  65 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
a  special  program  for  tbe  mentally  retarded, 
mentally  Ul.  and  physically  handicapped 
sptouses  and  children  of  members  of  tbe 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.B.  14394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenne  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 83.000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  tbe  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

VLB..  I48M.  A  Mil   to  amend   tbe  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amounts  expended  by  State  pollcenien  for 
meals  which  they  are  required  to  eat  wblle^ 
on   duty;    to   tbe  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and^ 
Means, 

By  Mr,  FDQOA: 

•B.B..  14396,  A  bUl  to  amend  title  99.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  tbe  postage  rate  for 
books  and  other  educational  materials  to 
looarieaf  pages  and  binders  consisting  of  or- 
dinances of  munldpalltSee:  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr  OONZAUBZ: 

HB.  14307  A  Mil  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1837  to  provide  that  a  tenant  of 
a  low-rent  bousing  project  whose  Income 
Increases  beyond  tbe  applleable  limits  shall 
be  permitted  to  continne  to  oocxipy  tbe  proj- 
ect and  pay  eoonosBle  rent,  and  for  otber 
purpoeae;  to  tbe  ConuDlttee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency. 

HJt,  14398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  VB.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1997  to  autbortae  tbe  sale  of  all 
or  part  of  low-rent  bousing  projeeta  to  a 
private  nonprofit  bousing  sponsor  for  use 
as  low-rent  bousing:  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on 
Banking  aiKl  Ourreney. 

HJt.  14SM.  A  bin  to  amend  the  VB.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1M7  relating  to  tbe  payment  of 
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annual  contrlbutiona  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  pvirposes:  to  the  Com- 
ml*f,e<?  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R   144O0    A  bill  to  reclaaalfy  certain  po- 
rtions  m   the   postal   Held   servlca,  and   for 
other   purptwes     to   the   Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Clvu  Service. 

By  Mr    HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
HB   14401    A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  I  of  Public 
Law  874,  Slst  Congreaa,  with  respect  to  the 
■lethod  of  computing  payments  thereunder; 
to  '-^  ^  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr    HELST08KI: 
H  R   14402    A   bill    to   eatabllah    a   conaoU- 
drtted    Federal    corrections    system,    and    for 
other    p'lrposes,    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Jiidiclary 

H  R  14403  A  bin  to  reclasalfy  certain  po- 
rn tlona  in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
OtBoe  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr  HICKS: 
HR  14404  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  non-Pederal  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  erf  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of  training  related  to  such  programs,  and 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Cmnmerce. 
By  Mr  KASTENUXHB: 
HR  14405  A  bUl  to  provide  for  research. 
desiifn,  development,  and  construction  of 
fully  operational  passenger  motor  vehicles 
In  prototype  quantities  embodying  certain 
safety  features  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  FVjrelgn  Commerce. 

HR   14406    A     bUl     to     prescribe     certain 
safety  features  for  all  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured  for,   sold,   or  shipped   In   Interstate 
commerce     to   the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   KUNKEL: 
HR   14407    A  bin  to  establish  a  V3.  Com- 
mittee r>n  Human  Rights  to  prepare  for  par- 
Uclpation   by    the   United   States  In  the  ob- 
servance  of    the  year   1968  as   International 
Hurmm    Rights    Tear,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses,   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KUPPBRMAN: 
H  R   14408    A  bin  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
limitation   upon   the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come   which    an    Individual    may   earn   while 
receiving   benefits   thereunder;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W.-iys  ,^,nd  Means. 
By  Mr    MOOEiHEAD: 
H  R   I440y    A  bill  to  establUh  a  nationwide 
system  of   trails,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the     Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr    PATTEN: 
HR    14410    A    bUl    to   establish   a   Depart- 
ment of  TYansportatlon.  and  for  other  pur- 
jxwes:     to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations 

Bv  Mr    PEIXY 
HR   14411     A   bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and    Air    Force    equipment    and    to    provide 
transportation     and    other    services    to    the 
Boy   Scouts   of   America   In   connection  with 
the   r2th  World  JamD'j-ee  and  Conference  of 
Boy  Scouts  tc  oe  heid   in  the  United  State* 
of  America  in   l!>67    ar,'.   '   r    )ther  purptMOS; 
to  the  Committee  or.  .A.-n:"-,:  .Servlcee. 
By  Mr    PEPPER. 
H  R    14412    A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice  Act  of   January   16,   1883.  to  modify  the 
regulatory     requirement     that     the    son     or 
daughter  of  an  employee  of  a  Federal  agency 
may  not  be  appointed  to  part-time,  seasonal, 
intermittent,    or    other    temporary    employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr    REID  of  New  York: 
H  R   14413    A    bUl    to    strengthen   the   oo- 
ordlnation  of  economic  opportunity  programs 


with  the  activities  of  the  VS.  Employment 
Service;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.  14414.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  make  It  appli- 
cable to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  to  permittees 
and  licensees  of  such  Commissions;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14415.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive  program   to  combat  alcoholism;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Hi.  SCHEtTER: 
njt.  14416.  A   blU   to  establish   a  National 
Institute  for  Crime  Prevention  and  Detec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
HR.  14417.  A  bUI  providing  for  fuller  dis- 
closure of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  se- 
curities under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  14418.  A  bUl  to  amend  "Title  Trm- 
War  Risk  Insurance."  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TBAG0E  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
HR.  14419  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  additional  pensions  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  to  widows  of  such  veterans,  to 
raise  the  Income  llmiu  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  such  pensions,  to  increase  by 
10  percent  the  pension  payable  to  such  vet- 
erans who  served  overseas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
HR.  14430.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Library   Services  and   Construction   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  emd  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJl.  14421    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain    non-Federal    Institutions,    agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation   of   community   programs   for   pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  conduct 
of  training  related  to  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  14422.  A     blU     to     prohibit     Insured 
banks    from    accepting    time    deposits    In 
amounts    less    than    $16,000;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  1059.  Joint    resolution    to   estab- 
lish the  American  Revolution  and  Independ- 
ence Bicentennial  Commission — the  1966-76 
Commission — and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana; 
H.J.  Res.  1060.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  1061.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.J  Res.  1062.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  1063.    Joint   resolution    to   create 
a  delegation  to  a  convention  of  North  At- 
lantic nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 

H.  Res.  817.  Resolution    creating    a   Select 
Committee    on    Basic    Human    Rlgbts    and 
Peaceful   World  Order,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  818.  Resolution  relaUve  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreien 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

447.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  a  housing  pro- 
gram for  Alaskan  natives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

448.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  relaUve  to  legislation  to 
Increase  the  percentage  depleUon  rate  for 
coal  from  10  to  16  percent  of  the  gross  in- 
come from  mining;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

449.  Also  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  relative  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  tolls  or  user  charges  on  the  histori- 
cally free  Inland  waterways  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONYERS : 
HJt.  14423.  A  bin  granting  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judgment  on 
certain  claims  of  the  Algonac  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  John  A.  MaxweU  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  IdT.  FARB8TEIN: 
H.R.  14424.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Marl- 
stella    Flnottl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIPFIN: 
HR.  14426.  A    bin    for    the    reUef   of   Dr. 
Romeo  L.  Savellano;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HR.  14426.  A  bin  for  the  rrilef  of  8hao-er 
Ong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  KREB8 : 
HR.  14427.  A   blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Victoria  Yee  Foldl;  to  the  Cooimlttee  (»  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUP7ERMAN: 
HR.  14428.  A   bUl   for   the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Mltsuko  Kluchl  Kawal;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
HR.  14429.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Adelaide  Soeres;    to  the  Coounlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14430.  A   bUl    for   the   relief   of  Abel 

R.  Sovisa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

nn.  14431.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Gabriel 

Constantlnos  loanldes;  to  the  Oc«nmlttee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

868.  By  Mr.  REUSS:  PetlUon  supporting 
HJl.  61.  the  Indiana  Dunes  NaUonal  Lake 
Shore;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

360.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  George 
S.  Gaines,  St.  Germain,  Wis.,  and  others, 
relative  to  a  pension  for  veterans  of  World 
War  I;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  m.  McDADE 

OSr    PKMNSTLVAmS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1969 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
UK  dlsOngulshed  careers  of  our  fine  civil 
servants  pass  unnoticed,  and  they  come 
to  mind  only  when  we  need  help  or  ad- 
vice. Occasionally,  however,  a  man  may 
be  so  dlstlnguisihed  in  his  work  that  time 
ts  taken  to  applaud  his  excellence,  and 
to  give  b<ni  the  recognition  which  he  so 
rtchly  deserves. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Joseph  A.  Corgan,  the  head  of 
tbe  Anthracite  Division  was  so  honored. 
Here  is  a  fine  man,  the  father  of  a  won- 
derful family,  who  has  worked  26  long 
years  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  has 
beoome  a  friend  of  mine  since  my  coming 
to  the  Congress.  He  has  shown  a  pro- 
fotmd  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
my  people  in  the  anthracite  area,  and 
has  done  his  best  to  expedite  programs 
to  help  them  in  their  need.  To  see  him 
honored  by  receiving  a  gold  medal  and 
»  citation  for  distinguished  service  was 
Indeed  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  my 
life.  With  your  permission,  I  will  ap- 
pend here  the  citation  accorded  Mr. 
Corgan  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  In  conserving  and  devekH)lng  the 
Nation's  resources: 

Tm  SaCBTTAXT  OF  THK  IMTOUOR, 

W<ulitngt(yn. 


Department  of  the  Interior  bestows  Iti  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

8nwA«T  I..  XJdall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


CITATIOV 


roa     DISTtNGinSKXD 
JOSSPH    A.    COaSAN 


In  recognition  of  outstanding  service  in 
cooservlng  and  developing  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Corgan's  career  with  the  Bureau  of 
lOaes  started  In  IMO  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Today,  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Anthra- 
ctts.  he  has  displayed  remarkable  abUlty  in 
carrying  out  responsibilities  brought  to  tbs 
Department  by  passage  of  tbe  Federal  Mine 
Water  Control  Act.  which  brought  responsi- 
bility tot  administration  of  mine  drainage, 
mine  subsidence,  and  other  resource  and 
public  health  and  safety  projects.  Admlnls- 
trsUon  of  the  program  and  direction  of  re- 
•earch  on  anthracite  caUed  for  great  tact 
and  resourcefulness  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Interests  of  citizens  groups,  cotinty  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities.  Industrial  representa- 
tives. Federal  legislators,  and  departmental 
offlclala  were  often  conflicting.  Mr.  Corgan 
displayed  the  utmost  objectivity  in  resolving 
the  many  pressing  problems  brought  to  him 
by  hia  Bureau  responslblUtles  and  his  emi- 
nent and  dedicated  service  may  be  measured 
by  considering  that  he  has  directed  to  com- 
pletion 27  drainage  projects  with  no  adverse 
crlticlgm.  These  projects  have  prevented 
*  billion  gallons  of  water  annually  from  en- 
tering mines  which  would  have  later  been 
discharged  Into  streams  In  an  acid  state- 
Currently,  public  health  and  safsty  projects 
are  in  progress  and  when  completsd  wlU  pre- 
••rve  schools,  churches,  utilities,  end  human 
Uves  from  mine  subsidence.  Mr  Corgan  haM 
'^■ponded  to  the  Nation's  needs  by  conserv- 
ing Its  resources  through  service  of  the  hlgh- 
**t  degree  and  In  recognition  of  this,  the 


RoUcalb  Doriar  Leare  of  Ak*coe« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   KXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'U V  BS 

Thwadap.  AprU  7.  1968 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  4,  1966,  by  unanimous  consent  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  April  4,  5, 
and  6,  1966.  for  observance  of  the  Jewish 
holiday  of  Passover— Festival  of  Free- 
dom. 

Accordingly,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
during  the  vote  on  the  Federal  Salary 
and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966,  on 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1966.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  yea,  and 
I  was  pleased  that  the  act  was  passed  by 
the  House  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
393  to  1. 

I  have  supported  efforts  during  both 
the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  the  8»th  Con- 
gress, to  achieve  comparability  In  wages 
for  Federal  employees  and  while  this 
principle  still  has  not  been  achieved.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able  to 
take  greater  strides  in  this  direction  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  session  and  In 
the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  record 
my  views  on  the  other  Items  of  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  House  on  April  6, 
1966.  By  a  vote  of  387  to  0,  the  House 
extended  through  May  31,  1966,  the  ini- 
tial period  for  enrolling  imder  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medlcaJ  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged.  More  than 
86  percent  of  our  senior  citizens  have 
signed  up  for  the  medicare  program 
which  acknowledges  that  only  by  getting 
the  necessary  facts  tc  the  people  can  we 
achieve  a  response  such  as  this.  The  bill 
as  passed  will  give  the  Social  Security 
Administration  2  additional  months  to 
reach  the  remaining  14  percent  of  the 
elderly  who  have  iwt  jret  signed  up. 
Some  because  they  have  not  been  reached 
and  others  because  they  have  been  given 
incorrect  Information  about  medlcAre. 
It  would  have  pro\'ided  me  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  have  voted  "yea"  with  my  col- 
leagues on  rollcall  58,  had  I  been  present. 
The  other  Items  ptissed  by  the  House 
on  April  8,  1966,  were  H.R.  14215,  relat- 
ing to  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  related  agencies,  and 
Hil.  14266,  relating  to  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  both  appro- 
priation measures;  however,  I  would  have 
supported  the  motions  to  recommit  these 


mMSUTM  with  Instructions  to  Insert  a 
provision  that  expenditure  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  95  percent  of  the  total  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  in  the  budget  for 
these  punwses  in  1967. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  mo- 
tions to  recommit  because  I  believe  that 
it  would  not  be  imreasonable  to  ask  these 
departments  and  agencies  to  cut  their 
budgets  by  5  percent.  The  areas  where 
the  cuts  would  be  made  would  have  been 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  Involved.  In  the  event 
that  circumstances  rendered  It  lmr>os- 
slble  for  the  agency  to  meet  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress,  it  Is  always  pos- 
sible for  the  agency  to  return  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  aw>ropriatlon. 

The  present  economic  situation  justi- 
fies such  action  and  I  believe  Congress 
should  scrutinize  appropriations  meas- 
ures as  closely  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
channel  Gtovermnent  expenditures  into 
those  areas  which  require  the  highest 
priority.  This  can  be  done  without 
abandoning  any  of  our  commitments 
abroad  and  our  obligations  at  home 
Five  percent  is  a  small  percentage — a 
good,  hard  look  at  our  expenditures — 
running  a  "tight  ship"  while  we  Initiate 
programs  which  are  designed  to  benefit 
all  the  people — could  produce  the  de- 
sired results. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  President  is 
as  much  against  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment as  any  Member  of  Congress  and 
any  citizen  of  these  United  States.  He 
has  asked  agency  heads  and  Govern- 
ment departments  to  cut  costs.  The 
Congress  could  have  helped  carry  this 
forwsurd. 


Beta  .".I 


>2T 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f 

m^^    ROBERT  P.  GRiFFlN 

OF    KICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thvnduy.Aprti  7.  :9f.6 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  SptaKer  b.iiaan 
and  Corregldor  are  names  which  will  live 
forever  In  American  history.  April  9 
marks  the  24th  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Bataan  and  Corregldor — a  day  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  valiant  performance  of 
duty  by  American  and  Philippine  soldiers 
who  fought  on  for  months  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n  In  the  Pacific, 
thus  giving  the  United  States  badly 
needed  time  for  the  r^uilding  of  its  Pa- 
cific defenses. 

The  Island  fortress  of  Corregldor  Is 
being  converted  into  a  national  shrine 
to  remind  us  of  the  sacrifices  made  in  our 
behalf  by  the  men  who  died  there,  or  on 
the  Bataan  death  march.  Nearly  $4 
million  have  been  allocated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  to  build  this 
memorial  that  will  consist  of  a  museum, 
an  auditorium,  and  a  battlefield  park. 
Completion  of  the  memorial  is  scheduled 
for  next  year. 


805>^ 
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Tlie  fall  of  Bdiaan  and  Corregldor 
must  b€  rememoered  forever  as  one  of 
tha  ST'-eat  occa.slon«  In  our  history  of  the 
display  of  vaior  The  death  march  which 
followed  Ls  part  of  c»ie  of  the  most  tragic 
episodes  In  the  history  of  human  war- 
fare 

Bataa;i  Day  should  have  meanirig  for 
ail  of  us.  It  should  have  meaning  for  all 
Americans  for  all  time. 


Yua  to  All  Outdoofi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P    SAYLOR 

OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thw'fdav.  April  7,  1966 

Mr  SAYI.OR  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Its  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  aaencles  appropriation  bill, 
the  House  Committee  on  Approprlatlor\s 
stipulated  that  It  expects  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive In  encouraging  the  general  public 
to  support  the  recreational  progrsuns 
esubllshed  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conser.-ation  F\ind. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  this  recommenda- 
tion but  I  also  feel  that  Members  of 
Congress  themselves  have  an  obligation 
to  utilize  the  facilities  of  their  own  offices 
In  giving  alteration  to  these  projects.  In 
doing  so.  we  will  not  only  open  new 
vistas  to  families  and  Individuals  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  excellent  recreation 
spots  already  available  on  Government 
lands,  but  also  make  possible  the  devel- 
opment of  new  areas  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Increased  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
people 

Specifically,  the  committee  wants  to 
step  up  by  manifold  the  sale  and  use 
of  Federal  recreation  area  entrance 
permits  While  day  use  and  temporary 
perm^it,s  may  be  obtained  by  infrequent 
users  of  public  sites,  there  are  maximum 
ewlvantag"s  for  everyone  who  purchases 
the  annual  permit  at  $7  per  car,  or  per 
person  for  those  16  years  of  age  and 
over  Etesiznated  "Operation  Golden 
Eagle,  It  hai  been  described  by  Ameri- 
can Forests  magazine  as  the  "visa  to  all 
outdoors."  These  cards,  which  wUl  serve 
as  pa.sskeys  to  more  than  7,000  Oovem- 
ment  recreation  areas  for  an  unlimited 


number  of  times  between  April  1,  1966, 
and  March  31,  1967,  may  be  purchased 
through  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, at  the  entry  point  of  Federal 
recreation  Installations,  or  by  mall  at  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  box  7763,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20024. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  receipts  are  earmarked  for 
the  recreation  facilities  so  badly  needed 
In  this  growing  country.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  total  income  goes  for  Improving 
recreational  areas  In  the  States,  and  the 
remainder  Is  used  to  expand  Federal 
recreation  programs.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  no  more  efficient  and  effective 
pay-as-you-go  method  of  operation  has 
ever  been  devised. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  also 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion and  other  agencies  to  work  out  ar- 
rangements between  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  program  and  others 
enacted  by  Congress  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  recreation.  In  referring 
expressly  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  the  committee  points 
up  a  cooperative  effort  which  can  be  of 
monumental  value  In  helping  to  enhance 
the  year-around  recreational  advantages 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  natural  resources 
and  human  resources  of  our  State  were 
largely  Instnimental  In  expediting  the 
transformation  of  a  yoimg  nation  Into 
the  world's  greatest  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial power,  and  now  we  offer  the  fa- 
cilities needed  for  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  relaxation  and  stimulation. 

The  golden  eagle  permit  Ls  a  guide  to 
healthful  living,  and  all  Americans 
should  go  all  out  for  this  ticket  to  all 
outdoors. 


'erraizano 


Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON    ROBERT  P    GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
particular  pleasure  In  joining  with  my 
Italian -American  friends  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  Giovanni  da  Verrazzano  whose 
discoveries  played  an  important  part  in 
our  American  history. 


On  or  about  April  17,  1524.  this  daring 
and  adventurous  Florentine  navigator 
sailed  his  ship  into  New  York  Harbor  and 
sent  a  small  boat  through  the  narrows 
to  explore  upper  New  York  Bay. 

The  widespread  public  interest  in  Ver- 
razzano and  appreciation  of  his  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  development  of 
our  country  motivated  the  Issuance  of  a 
commemorative  st{unp  to  honor  his  name 
in  1964.  Also,  In  1964,  a  suspension 
bridge  across  the  narrows  of  New  York 
Harbor  was  completed,  appropriately 
bearing  the  name  of  Verrazzano. 

When  we  honor  Verrazzano  for  his 
great  deeds,  we  also  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  great  men  of  Italian  birth 
or  descent  who  have  done  so  much  for 
America.  There  Is  no  more  difficult  de- 
cision men  can  make  than  to  leave  their 
homeland,  and  their  family  ties,  to  be- 
gin a  new  life  in  another  land.  Our 
Nation's  strength  has  been  built  by  many 
groups  from  many  lands.  No  group  has 
contributed  more — few  so  much — as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Italy. 


New  York's  40tti  District  Citizent  Respond 
to  RepresentatiTe  Smith's  1966  Quet- 
tionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ri&N.  HENRY  P.  ^MITH  HI 

or    NXW    TOR& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  7,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  15,  I  sent  my  1966 
questionnaire  to  each  of  the  more  than 
133,000  families  in  the  40th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

As  in  the  past,  40th  district  residents 
responded  enthusiastically  to  this  re- 
quest for  views  and  opinions  on  some  of 
the  most  critical  domestic  and  interna- 
tional Issues  of  the  day. 

To  date,  I  have  received  more  than 
16,000  completed  questionnaires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  will  be  extremely  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  my  1966  ques- 
tlormalre.  I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Recors,  the  final  tabulated  results  of  my 
questionnaire: 


L  Do  yoa  tkvor  the  Prtsldeot's  proposal  to  establMi  Federal  uneraploymen I  insurance  standards  lor  all  Statesf... 

J    Do  you  (avor  the  pending  bill  to  Increase  the  minlmom  wacetosl.7ST - - 

3  Should  Federal  spendinf  be  loweredT    H  so,  would  you  reduce  sp«Ddln(  In  any  of  the  foUowing  areasT 

Ptrttnl 

(a)  MUltary ».7 

(b)  Space — -  ».0 

(c)  Foreign  aid - — W.S 

(d)  Agrtcultare 41.8 

(e)  PoTerty  pragTaai 18.4 

4  Iio  yoo  favor  th<>  propoaed  Human  Investment  A«t  wUeb  woold  allow  tax  credit*  tat  tmliniw  ior  tb*  eoM  «f  any  pngranu  tbey 

iiilgh.:  ifTt-r  to  train  the  noemployed  and  Um  nndenkilledT 

t.  Uo  voii  r«v'>r  a  -onsUtutlooal  amendment  to  allow  tbe  people  ot  a  Stat*  to  decide  that  1  booae  ot  Iti  lagialattm  may  be  apportkmed 

on  t  t>«»«i.<  iitfwr  than  popolatlonT - — 

6.  Do  ynn  favor  the  oooatTucnoo  of  a  new  sealevel  canal  to  replace  the  Panama  CanalT 

;    I  ><:  Tou  spproT<-  .>r  teaeh-lns,  ait-lnt,  and  demonstrations  icBlnst  our  policies  in  VIetnamT 

8.  I'u  vou  lM>iicv»  :.>iat  i    '*    ;<''i)cles  in  Vietnam  will: 

!^    Hr.:.i  u.',i   v,;,^-.    .' tbs  United  States  and  Soutli  Vietnam? „ 

t     KrKl  ■•   i  K  v-a.1   !^;.«  annMlesT 

!<•!   L»«d  to  ereiituai  1 .8.  withdrawal  and  Communist  takeorerT 


Percent 


Yea 


48.4 

43.8 
74.6 


•7.» 
40.S 

taa 
)a4 

i&i 

•as 

as 


No 


4«.8 

M.0 

7.8 


37.8 

eao 

114 

41.7 
17.8 
t7.S 


Noopinhn 


4.S 

2.1 

17. 1 


13 

8.4 
(.1 
1.1 

UI 
71.7 
S2.4 


Walw^il  Planning  Fasds  S1m«M  B« 
Released 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE03 

OF 

HON.  AKDRFW'  JACOBS,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
acted  wisely  12  years  ago  In  creating  the 
watershed  protection  program  to  pre- 
■erve  and  develop  this  Nation's  natural 
resources. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  entire 
watershed  program  has  been  seriously 
Jeopardized  by  recent  action  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  limiting  to  100 
tbe  number  of  projects  to  be  fimded  with 
the  $5.7  million  approved  last  year  for 
this  purpose  by  Congress. 

I  therefore  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  requiring  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress  by  re- 
leasing aU  funds  allocated  for  watershed 
project  planning  this  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30. 

Since  Its  establishment  In  1954.  the 
watershed  protection  program  has  re- 
lied upon  local  initiative  to  stimulate 
cooperative  local.  State  and  Federal 
planning  and  financing. 

My  home  State  of  Indiana  has  l>een 
particularly  diligent  in  this  refliect.  As 
t  matter  of  fact,  eventual  local  and  State 
money  devoted  to  watershed  projects  in 
Indiana  will  total  about  $51  million.  This 
figure  Is  Just  $15  million  short  of  equal- 
ling the  Federal  Oovemment's  share. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  pro- 
trams  are  widely  known,  but  bear  re- 
peating. 

Watershed  programs  help  save  lives 
and  property  that  otherwise  would  be 
destroyed  by  floods. 

They  provide  much  needed  recrea- 
tloQal  facilities  for  a  constantly  Increas- 
ing population  and  help  develop  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats. 

They  serve  to  enlarge  municipal  water 
supplies. 

They  store  Irrigation  water  and  there- 
by make  significant  contributions  to  our 
tgricultxiral  economy. 

Now,  however,  these  valuable  and  ben- 
eficial achievements  are  being  threat- 
ened with  severe  curtailment  by  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

At  the  present  time,  28  watershed  proj- 
ects In  18  States  are  ready  for  planning 
authorization.  Another  18  projects  will 
be  ready  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Of  these  46  projects,  3  are  located  in 
Indiana,  all  of  them  In  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional Etlstrlct  which  is  being  so  ably 
aerred  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Ln 
Hamhtow. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Haiulton]  knows  firsthand  how  vital 
these  watershed  projects  are  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district,  my  State  and  our 
NaUon. 

I  share  his  dismay  at  action  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  which  would  mean  that 
only  10  of  46  watershed  projects  will  be 


authorized  to  proceed  with  plannlncr 
funds. 

The  gentleman  frcHn  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  recently  introduced  a  joint 
resoluticm  which  would  remove  the  plan- 
ning limitation  Imposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  It  would  permit  those  pro- 
grams ready  for  planning  authorization 
to  move  ahead. 

I  agree  this  limitation  should  be  lifted 
and  am  today  introducing  an  identical 
resolution  In  hopes  that  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  Insure  that  its  Intent  with  re- 
spect to  watershed  programs  Is  honored. 


Camfht  ia  tbe  Bliddle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    mW    TOEJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the 
cancer  patients  who  have  used  the  drug 
kreblozen  and  they  honestly  believe  that 
it  has  helped  them  and  is  necessary  for 
their  very  survival.  I  shiJl  not  argue  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  I  believe  that  they 
are  "caught  in  the  middle."  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement  of 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
which  reads  as  lollows: 

We  recognize  tb&t  tbe  long  and  bitter  oon- 
troversy  over  krebioeen  has  hardened  the 
position  of  both  side*  to  the  dispute.  If  tJie 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many.  Including  some 
Memliers  ot  Oongresa,  over  this  matter  is 
ever  to  be  resolved,  we  feel  )>oth  sides  have 
to  maJte  a  fresh  start. 

llie  charges  and  countercharges  should  be 
forgotten  so  a  new  start  can  be  made  In  an 
atmosphere  of  good  faith  and  unUased 
Interest. 

We  urge  the  supporters  ot  kxebioaen  to 
me  with  tbe  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
a  new  application  for  an  investigational  pro- 
gr&m  In  connection  with  the  drug. 

We  feel  it  is  the  re^>on«lbUlty  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  AdmlnlBtratlcm  to  cooperate  with 
reeponsible  persons  who  ale  a  proper  applica- 
tion for  an  invesUgationai  program  for  kre- 
blozen and  we  wlU  use  all  iMX>per  influence 
as  Members  of  Congress  to  see  that  this  Is 
done. 

Under  existing  law,  submission  of  such  an 
implication  is  a  necessary  first  step  in  any 
test  program  of  IcrebioBen. 

A  chemical  analysU  of  a  new  sample  of 
krebioeen  la  necessary  as  a  prelude  to  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion of  any  new  application  for  InveaAlga- 
tlon&l  use  of  krebloeen.  We  are  certain  that 
the  Administration  wUl  agree  to  examine 
objectively  any  such  analysis. 

As  laymen,  we  are  unable  to  Judge  the  effi- 
cacy ot  Itrebioeen  but  we  certainly  sympc^ 
thlze  with  tboee  who  have  l)een  tislng  it, 
who  feel  It  has  helped  them  and  who  beUeve 
it  Is  vital  to  their  stB-vlval  and  well-being. 

We  urge  that  any  program  for  a  clinical 
testing  ot  iLTebiozen  slioTild  include  provi- 
sions to  make  the  drug  avaUable  to  thoee  who 
have  t>een  using  it  and  have  been  advised 
by  their  fthyaldans  that  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment will  be  of  no  avaU  to  them.  If  these 
persona  volunteer  to  be  subjects  for  the  test. 


It  Is  our  tinderstandlng  that  ths  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  with  Pood  and  Drug 
approval,  clinically  tests  at  least  100  products 
a  year  on  oanoer  patients.  We  feel  krebloeen 
deoerves  a  «imii>r  teat.  Why  should  ^ther 
•Ide  be  afraid  of  the  truth? 


CleveUad  Red  Cross  Ckaptcr  Oiers  FrM 
"Scrrice  Star''  Decals  to  Faaiffies  of 
SemcMBea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P    Bf^LTON 

or   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  7.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Red  Cross  chapter 
last  month  began  distributing  Service 
Star  decals  to  families  of  men  In  serv- 
ice. These  Service  Stars  are  to  be  dis- 
played in  windows  of  homes  to  show  that 
a  person  fn^n  that  family  is  serving  his 
coimtry.  You  will  recall  that  during 
World  War  n  Service  Stars  were  a  fa- 
miliar sight  on  every  street  In  our  Nation. 

The  idea  for  bringing  back  the  Service 
Star  resulted  from  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  by  Nunzlo  R. 
Calvo,  commissioner  of  the  Soldiers  Re- 
lief Cc«nml8sion  of  Cuyahoga  County. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  was  published  on 
December  30,  1965.  Mr.  Calvo  wrote  as 
follows : 

We  live  In  an  age  of  symbolism — every- 
thing has  a  meaning.  What  better  way  coiUd 
we  demonstrate  otirselves  than  to  revive  the 
custom  of  displaying  a  Star  In  the  windows 
of  our  homes  for  sons  or  daughters  who  are 
away  serving  their  ootmtry?  Even  places  of 
business  used  to  do  this  to  signify  that  their 
employees  had  left  to  serve. 

The  numtjer  of  men  In  Vietnam  Incases 
daily.  Tills  Star  should  be  seen  again  as  the 
symbol  of  hope,  faith,  and  trust  we  place  in 
our  coimtry  and  In  the  men  who  are  serv- 
ing it. 

The  project  was  launched  on  MarcJ^i 
16,  1966,  with  a  limcheon  at  which  time 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Red  Crosw  chapter 
presented  Mr.  Calvo  with  a  frame  that 
included  the  first  Service  Stax  decal  off 
the  press,  his  original  letter  to  the  editor, 
and  the  following  inscription : 

To  N.  R.  Calvo,  commissioner  ol  Soldiers 
Belief,  Cuyahoga  County,  for  his  thought- 
provoking  letter  to  the  editor  which  Red 
Cross  officials  acted  on  by  maldng  Service 
Stars  available  to  families  without  charge. 

Because  the  Cleveland  Red  Croes  chap- 
ter Is  the  first  in  the  coimtry  to  sponsor 
such  a  program,  many  eyes  will  be 
watching  the  success  of  the  project. 
Perhaps  other  cities  will  follow-up  on 
the  idea,  and  once  again  the  Service  Star 
will  be  shown  proudly  In  homes  across 
the  country.  This  Ifra  wonderful  way  to 
display  a  symbol  of  f  ;;  ;v  n  and  roM*> 
dence  In  our  America:,  servuenipr.  av^«' 
from  home,  and  to  share  with  :  '>sf  ;:-.p 
and  women  our  pride  In  the  joi^  ihey  aie 
doing  for  our  country. 


8060 
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Albert  Einttcn 


£XT£NSION  OP  REUARSB 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J   DULSKI 

or    ICrW     TvTKK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTATTVES 

r^ursdai/,  April  7,  196S 

Mr  ryXTLSKJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day.  March    14,   1966.   at  oercBonles  In 

Princeton.  N  J  .  a  commemorative  stamp 
was  Issued  In  honor  of  Albert  Einstein. 

One  of  th«>  5peakeTs  at  this  ceremony 
was  my  (?f)od  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Pkank  Thompsow.  Jr..  Fourth 
District.  New  Jersey  When  I  came  to 
Congress  In  1959,  Congressman  Thojip- 
sc  r<!  was  most  kind  and  ronsMerate  In 
every  way.  I  rreati^  appreciae  hia 
guidance  a.iul  cheruh  au  Intiiiclfci..;}. 

I  commerid  his  excellent  remarks, 
which  foUiiw.  uj  Uie  attention  of  my 
colleagues- 

Rjm.vucs  or  Uom. aabls  k'tuutwi  Thom  ■-■■jh, 
Je.,  DiMocsAT  ^r  .s'ew  JzasBT.  at  CtRiM.  -,  t 
AT    PiiNcrroN    TstviaLsnT    To    C^mmvm 

ALBCKT   BlirBT^TW.    Ml->I«D»T ,    Ma«CH    14.    !»«« 

I  am  not  gotng  ot  talk  to  yoti  this  morning 
abiMT*  Snst«tn  the  phftrlrls*  T  4m  ri"  rrvire 
^t>ie  to  a<ld  U>  wh»t  Profess'!^  C\rfiexi.ntia  .r 
hAj    Mild   on    livkt,   sa3)**<rt    cb  ir.    !ii:iy    r'    t.n« 

S3  Kaiterdam  on  ttte  ^>  +6  y-ii^is  ^  i."t*\ 
he  first  arrived  m  S^-v  Y  :y.  .^-..-l  -i.:.^  ..-l 
Second  Aven-j?  Tor  3  rr^.e;-  ;-.^L  u.  .'•■£  ..:m 
«nd  cheer 

I  un  not  eoln«;  t«  talk  to  jom  about  him  aa 
a  mar.  I  k.-.ew  I  only  met  him  once,  nearly 
30  years  a«o.  wtui«  a  few  ot  you  h&re  uxiay 
ware  iua  fru^nrii  ajid  rr.A^y  o/  you  recueoa- 
bcr  biaa  durli^  the  years  at  PrLocetoxi.  eall- 
U>4  on  Caroegxc  LaJu  or  walking  irom  Mercer 
SU-eet  Uj  FuXd  »■>■•■' 

I  oniy  waut  to  &ity  uoe  ^iL-jug  lijoa  morning 
a^Mut  the  unUjUf oesa  ui  &^UMitlij.,  and  It  la 
net  &  persona.  th.i:«'  il't  not  ^ty^H  what  h« 
meant  lo  h^s  :auGw  aclentXsts  or  what  he 
maant  to  the  friends  .and  dlsclplfs  who  loved 
him.  Ifs  about  what  he  maitnt  to  thoae  who 
didn't  understand  Ma  work  aind  who  dldnt 
know  h'.m  but  to  whom  his  name  was  as 
fAmiilar  as  an  a-rent  famp — because  that 
H  Um  max  Important  reaaon  lor  oomiMenio- 
raUng  hUa  Ln  t^ta  wai^-  lo  try  Co  keepaUve  a 
iiiUe  ai  the  inapiratiuo  tiiat  ih£  Ulea  ai 
Einstein  was  tc  the  rest  ^  os 

The  idea  of  Einstein  that  was  bom  In  the 
pnbfle  hnaflnatjon  in  the  years  after  tt»« 
•«p«rlm«nt  at  Prtni-ip**  i*e7'.v<>r»Kl  hv  tt>« 
enthusiast'.'  midwifery  .J  the  uaiahUriited 
preaa  ol  u.e  IwiMj  s.  wjjk>  :>ot  .xii^maiiy  the 
Idea  of  Fllnstein  tae  Ziot.^t..  a.iiiAUgb  hja 
Importanre  Uj  cue  n>o'.  eai^nt  .us  a  synibui 
of  th«  beat  In  J»»j*ri  c  .iture  7<jt.trlbu-,eU  uo 
his  puoilc  foiiowlii^  it  wa<  aut  i>.-.^...a..iy 
the  Idea  rit  Ei.-i.stei:-,  t:  f>  Tier:;.::.  -:•,•»•..-;  ^• 
out  against  mllltarlaiB  and  diccatorah. ; 
although  this  elmneiit  grew  during  the  T»afs 
when  hre  waa  a  prune  target  oi  S,iii  iiiveo 
tlve.  and  was  evljdeat,  too.  .n  the  years  a^t<:r 
tlie  Plrst  War  when  hu  first  vl.=lUi  tr.  Lorid.jn 
a.id  Parts  took  place  ;r.  nn  atnt'isphere  of 
tension  which  was  tnTHrisbiv  dJnsrrtT?*!  hy 
his  presence  ■  It  was  not  or'.elnaJly  the  xien 
at  Boeteln  tb«  apo(>Ue  of  p'^aoe  and  tiie 
league.  Sbtttaongto  this  Image  grew  nronger 
as  h«  epoke  out  wiui  Lucre<MUu^  urgiiujj.f 
against  the  tragedy  of  t."ie  auciear  arms  race. 
.\:i  theae  causes  drew  streng-th  from  his 
nime,  bnt  tt^e  ijuwei  of  his  nanie  und  of  the 
;  lea  of  Elnste::.  ';  id  more  mysterU  us  ■■-ngina 
tnan  any  of  these 

I  spent  some  time  one  afternoon  last  week 
trying   to   recapture   that   Idea — an  effort  of 


ymttginauc:.  and  retruapcction,  liecaine  to- 
day there  is  nothing  comparable  to  that 
plMBccnaBoo  ot  sudd«n.  worldwide  notori- 
ety being  won  by  th*  father  of  an  Idea  not 
only  incomprehensrhle  tr  an  but  a  few  Imt 
without  even  srf»  rnT«-j>»-eii>>Je  pr«etleal  eoa- 
iieqweui  As  :  thmi^tu  aiKM*  ttalB  paradoK. 
I  MCt  tor  the  Mew  York  nm«i  tor  April 
IMU.  and  rtwd  tliiimgh  tbe  acoounia  «< 
Einstein's  first  tour  here  'with  Chaim  WaU- 
naaa.  Aa  I  laad  the  paradox  aeemad  to  be 
conflrmad :  It  was  precisely  the  Incompre- 
baiufbinty  ot  Einstein  that  captured  the 
tmaglncttan:  everywhere  dtirlng  those  pnb- 
tte  appaanMeee  he  wrui  )>adsrere<)  by  reporters 
aad  by  aafv  queetioner^  tn  packed  lay  audi- 
ences for  a  stateme.nt  of  his  theory,  and 
everywhere  the  more  datphic  his  replies,  the 
more  delighted  were  his  listeners. 

The  spectaela  of  Binsteln  as  «ne  of  the 
earliest  crazes  of  the  1930's  has  Its  ludicrous 
side:  There  was  no  oti«  to  whom  it  seemed 
more  Utdicroua  than  to  Klnst^rfn  hlmaalf.  Al- 
though with  his  perfect  gentleness,  he  played 
the  part  of  the  mystic  on  these  occasions 
with  aa  IndnJewt  gasto,  aqjaelally  vbaa  the 
act  brought  contributions  to  his  beloved 
'V.'elzmann  and  the  PakMtlne  Foundation 
F^IXMl.  Bot  I  prefer  to  tdOtnk  of  tbe  piieiiam- 
enon  in  a  different  way:  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple whose  Txtlndfl  were  virgin  In  terms  of  ab- 
stract tr\o«clst — uaawakenad — tbe  Idaa  of 
<>.ii^uui.  was  the  moat  vivid  IntlmatloQ  in 
their  lives  of  the  scope  and  power  of  the 
human  mind:  for  mimons  of  people  whose 
accepta'nce  of  the  world  arotmd  them  w«« 
smorptKma  and  umiwuitlontog.  the  ides  of 
Bnstieln  was  an  totlmatlon  of  an  orde-  and 
t  vA^-jor  rvmltty  at  which  they  could  othrer- 
wlae  have  had  no  gUmpse.  The  Lanooeot  la- 
ai  those  miiiifinn  as  they  11s- 
to  him  and  read  about  him  and  talked 
atx>ut  him  was  neither  Tudlcroua  nor  vnl- 
(rar:  It  was  as  thouRh  an  aiidleaee  bcpelesly 
hlind  from  blrtb  Uatmf>d  to  ana  irtko  eovld 
•re  .le»crlh«n«  tfa«  reauty  of  the  WOrM.  Mat 
evrr.  k'.<rvtn«  a  hat  !t  was  to  see  the  sort  of 
realttv  that  Blr.:>teui  s  iw  people  were  nevcr- 
U"i»les»  gt\  -n  h  ^e  ai;d  pride  tn  hurnanity  by 
the  liiea  tx  hue 

This  U  the  paradox  of  Ein.-it^iri  -J^.e  f  tilh' 
Sgura:  hte  BMBHry  am  ;.ot  r  uif  lunoag  his 
fellow  ertanrtata  he  hai-  teft  tnem  oaexno- 
rtals  enougk:  bog  h  pucite  iiaiaauij  will 
fade  arid  wl'h  It  h;-  ;:.,  ;  ;e  Inspiration:  wa 
weieome  thiF  frt  tuucly  beautiful  etainp  be- 
caoss  It  vUl  coiicnbute  u  keeping  alive  that 
na*imre>  and  Ins^tratu  r.  That  diaqutetlng 
In.^plratifir  in  well  >Jonvc'yed  in  tte  Cloat&g 
hnes  of  1  ;xyrxa  Archlba.d  MKl^lak  wrote 
OB  E.BstelD  in  18  27  I  iOicniM  Ilka  to  itaao 
wtth  thooe  Itrtee  tn»B  .'ni.rr  .ni?. 

"Like  afu&ni 

His  flM2i  Is  withered  and  his  shriveling 
And  ashy  bones  are  shattered  on  the  dark. 
But  stlU  the  dark  denies  him.     Still  with- 
stands 
The  dust  his  penetration  and  fllngi  back 
Himself  to  answer  him. 
Which  seems  to  keep  something  Inviolate. 
A  living  something." 


Croatia:    Salale  to  iiulepea<ieace  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHTGAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsday.  Aprii  7.  tHS 


Apnl  r,  1966 

atla's  oenturleB-old  dreun — frfrrtmn  uk] 

Independence.  It  was  In  April  1941  that 
the  people  of  that  ancient  and  culturally 
endowed  land  were  finally  able  to  assert 
once  more  their  rtgtit  to  pursue  their 
own  destiny.  Caugiit  up  in  the  tragedy 
of  World  War  n.  nevertbeleaB.  tfae  Cro- 
atlans  made  good  on  their  determination 
to  become  an  Ind^-pendent  state. 

Ttieir  determination  and  eoarage  in 
facing  nuBMrocus  obstacles  and  odds  was 
truly  a  remarkable  and  commendable 
feat.  The  Croethms"  ancient  experiences 
as  a  powCTtul  kingdom  and  center  of  in- 
fluence served  to  Incxdcate  hi  them  the 
stamina  necessary  to  accomplish  their 
long-sought  goal. 

However,  the  end  of  World  War  II  saw 
the  demise  of  Croatian  Independence  and 
now  she  is  an  Integral  part  of  Communist 
Yugoslavia.  But  to  tiiose  patriots  who 
lived  through  that  period  of  Croatian  re- 
surgence, their  freedom  was  an  exi)erl- 
ence  they  shall  never  forget.  It  Is  tragic 
that  tiie  people  of  such  an  ancient  and 
hlatorically  rich  entity  are  unahie  to  ex- 
press their  own  uHl  and  choice  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  hlesfilngs  of  freedom. 

I  extend  best  wishes  to  the  people  ot 
Croatia  ae  they  soiexBOly  recall  that  Auril 
1941  when  their  fellow  countrymen  were 
successful  in  proelaiaing  an  toidependeni 
Croat^t.  To  Croatia's  friends  in  Ameri- 
ca I  al  w  extend  best  wiabes  as  they  ob- 
serve a  xother  April  and  recount  the  gUtry 
of  thos  i  few  years  of  Croatian  iiulepeod- 
ence. 


AprU  7,  1966 
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Refcalnlitai—  a«d  Trea^  far  Toserrow 
nitCBttaJ  Vy  S«aior  Senator  From  West 
VvcMa  at  RcpMul  NRA  Coafrreace 


Mr.  GBXFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ajjrll 
10.  Croatian  nationalist  groups  and  other 
friends  in  America  will  observe  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  realization  of  Cro- 


EXTGN6ION  OF  BfrMATUCS 
or 

HO!t  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or   ILXJNOUs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATIS 
ni«r«tov.  AprU  7,  I960 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  TMr.  RahdolphI,  a  dedi- 
cated supporter  and  activist  In  programs 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  delivered  an 
Informative  and  enlightening  speech  on 
Tlehabllltatlon  and  Trends  for  Tomor- 
row." wlien  he  was  the  spesiker  for  the 
conference  banquet  of  region  m  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Af'VKJatlon  on 
April  5,  1968,  at  Cedar  T  .  .e,  Ripley.  W. 
Va. 

Senator  Ramdo'.  i  i  was  Introduced  by 
Dr.  P.  Ray  Pow  .  veteran  director  of  the 
West  Virgin'  -»lvlslon  of  Vocational  Re- 
habmtatlr  who  has  teamed  with  the 
senior  F  .iator  from  West  Virginia  In 
ma&y  r  .iccessful  rehabilitation  program 
innovutions  and  advances  In  that  State. 
which  annually  ranks  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Nation  In  rehabilitation  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unaniinous  consent 
to  h&ve  printed  In  the  Concbxs&iojiai. 
Record,  Director  Power's  statement  of 
Introduction  In  his  role  as  toastmastcr, 
and  Senator  Ravdolph's  message  to  the 


regional  conference  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows : 
BsuAaKS    or    P.    Rat    Po'wxa,    DsaccTOB    or 

VOcSlONAI.    RXHABTUTATIOI*    rOa    STATE    Or 

Wbst  ViKotNiA.  iNTaootrcixa  Skmatos  Jkm- 

KINGS   aA>n>OI.PB 

Senator  Randolph  Is  one  of  voeatlonal  re- 
habilitation's tested  and  true  friends.  He 
began  helping  the  handicapped  early  in  bis 
legislative  career  and  has  kept  at  It.  The 
Bandolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1B36  which  pro- 
Tides  employment  lor  the  blind  through  the 
establishment  and  o[>eratlon  of  vending 
stands  In  Federal  and  other  buildings,  is  an 
example  of  his  pioneer  work  In  behalf  of  the 
handicapped.  This  program  now  gives  em- 
ployment to  nearly  8.000  blind  Individuals 
each  year  and  does  an  annual  gross  business 
of  >60  mUllon.  It  has  also  brought  dignity 
and  Independence  to  many  thousands  of 
blind  i>eople  since  It  was  enacted.  I  know  of 
00  Instance  during  his  l^lalatlve  career 
where  the  Interest  of  the  handicapped  has 
been  Involved  that  the  Senator  has  not  been 
on  the  right  side  working  effectively  to  pro- 
mote the  cause. 

The  most  recent  major  contribution  of 
Senator  Randolj>h  to  the  Improvement  of 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  in  West  Virginia, 
and  In  most  of  the  States  and  Jurisdictions 
In  this  region,  was  the  role  he  performed  m 
the  enactment  of  the  1966  amendments  of 
the  Vocattonal  Rehabilitation  Act  (Public 
Uw  S»-333). 

Senate  bUl  1636  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  House  bill  8310  In  the  House. 
The  House  deleted  from  lu  bill  the  provision 
which  gave  added  consideration  In  the  al- 
locaUon  of  funds  to  low -Income  States  such 
u  West  Virginia,  and  sent  the  measure  to 
the  Senate  for  approval.  This  waa  In  August 
of  last  year  when  adjournment  fever  was  high 
In  Congress. 

Word  was  sent  out  from  our  legislative 
representatives  in  Washington  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  House  bill  which  had 
the  unfavorable  allocation  of  funds  for  West 
Virginia  and  other  low-lnoome  States  with- 
out amendments  as  our  only  choice.  In- 
stead of  responding  to  this  argument,  Oov- 
•raor  Smith  and  I  called  Senator  Randolph's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  West  Virginia 
would  loee  $608,676  If  the  variable  grant  pro- 
vision WEtf  not  restored. 

Senator  Randolph  went  to  bat  for  the 
restoration  of  the  provision  to  give  low-In- 
come States  iMldltlonal  funds.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  fight  and  took  many  weeks.  However, 
he  won.  and  the  variable  grant  provision  was 
restored  and  West  Virginia  received  »608,e76 
of  additional  funds  as  a  result. 

If  I  were  running  for  ofBce,  I  would  not 
think  of  a  better  achievement  than  this.  I 
sm  extremely  proud  to  have  worked  with  the 
Senator  and  to  have  shared  In  this  achieve- 
ment. It  la  no  small  task  to  add  $606,076 
to  the  annual  basic  allocation  of  rehabilita- 
tion funds  which  our  State  will  continue  to 
twcetve  until  the  law  Is  changed.  I  am  sure 
this  statute  Is  good  for  10  yean  and  that 
means  an  additional  Federal  Investment  in 
helping  our  handicapped  in  Wast  Virginia 
during  this  period  of  at  least  •6.066.760  with- 
out any  Increase  in  Federal  appropriation. 
A»  Federal  appropriations  Increase,  our  Stata 
allocations  will  proportionally  increase  in 
accordance  with  the  favorable  allocation  In 
the  new  law. 

RsaABILJrATTOM    AND    TEKIfhS    FOB   TOMOKBOW 

(Remarks  by   Senator   Jcnninos  Ranikh-ph. 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia.  Region  m  Na- 
tional Rehal>Ultatlon   Association   Confer- 
ence. Cedar  Lake.  W.  Va.,  Apr.  8.  lOM) 
Our  Nation's  aocompliahments  In  the  field 

of  rehabmtation.  eq>«claUy  over  the  past  10 


years,  are  both  gratifying  and  significant. 
Last  year,  as  you  know,  we  surpassed  the 
136.000  mark  in  individuals  rehabilitated  In 
1  year. 

This  figure  represents  twice  the  annual 
number  of  people  returned  to  Joba  Just  10 
years  ago.  and  exceeds  the  total  perfonnanoe 
of  etich  programs  dtirlng  their  first  20  years. 
In  1861.  only  61  of  every  100.000  Americans 
completed  rehabilitation.  By  1066  that  num- 
ber bad  Increased  nearly  40  percent.  More 
than  half  of  the  people  rehabUltated  had 
formerly  depended  on  family  or  friends  as 
their  prlmsLry  means  of  support.  Approxi- 
mately half  had  deptendents.  In  1066  nearly 
11.000  people  were  removed  from  the  welfare 
rolls  completely  as  a  result  of  the  help  and 
training  received  through  rehabilitation 

But,  although  the  list  of  past  accomplish- 
ments in  rehabUltatlon  is  impressive,  a  much 
larger  number  of  people  must  be  served — by 
more  and  Improved  services.  The  visual  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  increment  of  handi- 
capped people  needing  rehabUltatlon  is  be- 
tween 300,000  and  300.000.  but  E  B.  Whitten, 
executive  director  of  the  National  RehabUl- 
tatlon Association,  has  expressed  the  view 
that  the  annual  figure  lies  closer  to  1  mU- 
llon.  Mary  Switeer.  Commissioner  oif  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
has  written  recently  on  a  backlog  of  un- 
helped  disabled  In  excess  of  2  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  32  miUlon  Americans  have 
either  neurological  or  orthopedic  handicaps. 
And  this  figure  does  not  Include  persons  who 
are  severely  disabled  with  cardiac  complica- 
tions, or  arthritis,  or  pulmonary  conditions. 
Last  year.  Just  as  the  Impact  of  the  1964 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Amendments  had 
reached  a  plateau.  Congress  responded  by 
passing  new  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act.  With  a  new  emphasis 
on  aU  handicapped  people,  not  Just  the 
ptoyslcally  handlcapi>ed,  these  amendments 
wlU  make  possible  both  expansion  and  pio- 
neering. "ITiey  -wlU  mean  an  Improvement 
In  diagnosing  and  counseling  service  for  the 
disabled.  In  many  States,  they  'wlU  make 
serrlcee  avaUable  regardless  of  financial 
need.  The  construction  of  new  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  workshops  wlU  be  under- 
taken with  new  Federal  aid.  Workshops 
■WlU  be  Improved  ■with  the  help  of  money  for 
renovation  and  technical  assistance,  and 
more  up-to-date  training  wlU  be  offered  to 
rehablUtanta.  AU  of  these  Improvements — 
and  others — wlU  be  better  coordinated  than 
earlier.  State  planning  is  strengthened  in 
the  new  amendments  by  100  percent  Federsil 
grants  up  to  $100,000  ptr  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  statewide  planning.  Innovation  In 
vocattonal  rehabUltatlon  is  encouraged  by 
special  grants  for  such  ptirposes.  More 
money  has  been  authorized  for  wider  re- 
search In  the  field.  To  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate the  information  which  is  learned 
or  kno'wn.  the  new  amendments  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  data  sys- 
tem In  rehabUltatlon. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  list  the  high- 
lights of  last  year's  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon amendments  whUe  speaking  to  this 
audience.  Tou  are  knowledgeable  on  the 
Improvonents.  And  you  are  concentrating 
your  efforts  on  Implementing  them.  This 
new  legislation  not  only  allows  but  en- 
courages the  use  of  our  Imagination  In  the 
task  of  Implementation.  It  gives  us  reason 
to  look  ahead  and  to  plan  our  next  moves 
In  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  I 
am  stire  that  you,  as  experts  in  the  field, 
already  have  many  ideas.  That's  why  you 
are  here  at  this  conference — to  voice  them 
and  share  them  and  explore  the  possibUt- 
ties  of  working  toward  their  reaUaatlon. 
Mine  is  a  sympatbatle  voice  In  the  VS. 
Senate.  In  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
this  occasion,  I  will  discuss  what  I  see  as 
some  ot  the  future  dreams  and  goals  in 
rehabUltatlon. 


Already  the  concept  of  the  term  "rehabU- 
ltatlon" is  broadening.  It  will  continue  to  do 
so.  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  "handi- 
capped" also  become  broader.  I  feel  that 
Americans  In  general  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  fact  that  handicaps  are  not 
limited  to  obvloiis  physical  daformltlss,  but 
also  include  such  disabilities  as  mental  lU- 
ness,  and  mental  retardation.  A  person  Is 
handicapped  If  he  had  always  lived  in  a 
culturally  and  economlcaUy  poor  environ- 
ment, or  if  he  has  a  criminal  record.  A 
person  Is  often  handicapped  because  he  Is 
elderly  Partial  handicaps,  more  often  than 
not,  become  barriers  to  complete  personal 
fulfillment,  stumbUng  blocks  In  the  road  to 
obtaining  the  help  needed  so  that  a  handi- 
capped person  can  learn  to  achieve  his  po- 
tentials. Consider,  for  example,  the  akUled 
worker  who  becomes  disabled  and  must  ac- 
cept a  Job  that  requires  comparatively  Uttle 
sklU  and  brings  much  lower  pay. 

Just  as  Americans  are  beginning  to  rede- 
fine in  broader  terms  the  word  "handi- 
capped," we  are  beginning  to  change  otir  at- 
titudes toward  the  handicapped.  Tht 
handicapped  are  less  and  less  traquently 
thought  of  as  being  those  who  lack  talent 
to  succeed.  We  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
large  numbers  of  people  among  us  who  until 
now  have  not  had  an  equal  or  an  adjusted 
chance  to  share  in  the  bounties  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  In- 
dividuals suffering  from  dlsabtUtles  are  un- 
neoeasarUy  unhappy.  We  are  beginning  to 
reallEe  that  the  handicapped  can  take  tiseful 
positions  in  our  society  and  can,  through 
gaining  self-resp>ect.   lead  happy  Uvea. 

The  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
must  capitalize  on  theae  changing  attitudes 
in  the  general  pubUc.  In  the  future,  re- 
habilitation must  expand  Its  horizon  and 
Include  all  of  these  groups  I  have  Just 
mentioned — the  educationally  and  environ- 
mentally handicapped,  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, thoae  with  criminal  backgrounds, 
the  aged,  and  the  partially  handicapped.  It 
should  also  begin  to  serve  the  needs  of  more 
disabled  p>eople  whose  employablUty  is  ques- 
tionable, or  who  have  no  need  to  be  gain- 
fully employed,  such  as  bomemakers. 

Rehabilitation  must  begin  to  reach  those 
groups  whose  needs  In  general  have  been 
overlooked.  RehabUltatlon  should  also  be 
expanded  to  Include  all  ^of  the  normally 
handicapped.  No  longer  should  Americans 
be  content  to  know  that  public  rehabUlta- 
tlon services  are  available  only  to  a  selected 
number  of  those  whose  needs  require  such 
services. 

In  addition,  the  intensity  and  quality  of 
services  avaUable  need  to  be  lncree[sed. 
Hopefully  this  will  be  assured  through  in- 
creased research  and  Increased  ftmds.  More 
trained  professions  in  the  field  of  rehabUl- 
tatlon are  needed — as  are  innovations  In 
methods.  New  counseling  approaches  ought 
to  be  developed  and  Introduced.  Nonvoca- 
tlonal  and  prevocatlonal  training,  both  aca- 
demic and  nonacademlc.  should  receive 
added  attention. 

Preventive  rehabUltatlon  should  be  given 
strong  emphasis  In  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
conditions  which  make  rehabilitation  neces- 
sary. The  value  of  expansion  In  preventive 
rehabilitation  becomes  clear  in  light  of  the 
high  Incidence  of  premature  births  in  our 
country.  One  out  of  ten  babies  bom  each 
year  Is  premature,  and  half  of  them  ar« 
handicapped  In  some  way. 

Expansion  in  rehabilitation  shotUd  not 
be  limited  to  an  in-group  activity  Tour 
programs,  it  seems  to  me.  could  benefit 
through  closer  coordination  with  the  serv- 
ice agencies  and  institutions  which  do  work 
related  to  yours.  There  properly  la  emphasis 
on  a  total  apprcxsh  to  many  dlilferent  prob- 
lems which  face  society.  I  feel  that  re- 
habUltatlon would  profit  by  this  approach 
also.  PubUc  education,  health,  welfare,  and 
employment  agencies  are  your  natural  allies. 
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I  ftrror  '-he  r.^g^rfstlcri.  for  inetancc,  that 
tfte  prjWIc  heal'-h  <»rr-»i<-»"  !ir«n(-1f«  r-f  ~f>n- 
tracted  to  perform  more  "t  th«  f  •ilo-j.jn  ><•- 
ttrttlea  In  rehaMHtatl  )r  unfi  "o  n^^.f  mor* 
of  the  chronica. It  \:,  tiv.ri  di»h-»<1  S»^Ttv« 
Stat*  rehaWlttatlon  a(fen<-1es  »r<»  a!T">H(1» 
worldTif  with  State  ediicatior.  and  taS>or  i»»i- 
thorttiee  to  biinf  vocatkrnn!  r<-haW!!tati<>n 
tinder  ttie  'imbrella  if  M 1  avTii!«:rte  to  th« 
harwUcspped  thrr)"^g^  t.h?  Fn>':n»>ntarv  ^irl 
Secondary  Education  Act  ar.1  the  Manpf^w- 
er  DerHopment  and  Tra'.r  :nf  Art.  im^ng 
rrtfier?  Prtrste  and  vol'intiirT  orfnnlaatlons 
and  inwtttuttons  »ei  tint;  the  handicapped  ->r 
the  deprlTed  wmild  surely  n-.alce  effe.ti-ve 
teammateB  Clo«er  coordination  with  unl- 
veiglttea  and  ool'.egee — partlciilar'.y  In  <-ori- 
tfocttng  research  and  eitperlmenta!  pre  jeots-  - 
wonM  berieUt  the  handloap-p^  "^-^  ad"'--' 
and  hetp  of  employers  sho>.tSd  be  •r.ll^^t 
wtth  the  iMBtHtanee  of  the  Pr-enldent's  Com- 
mittee on  tt»e  EmploTment  of  the  Hnndi- 
capped.  Labor  anions  ha»e  shown  an  ttc'-f'- 
Interest  la  takirtf  a  ianfer  part  In  re:iah::!»a- 
tlcm  acthrttleo  Varlotjs  gro-ips  w>\;.  i  be  re 
eeptr.-e.  I  am  trm  t. .  an  pfTort  to  ur.dertalte 
li  more  fntenatre  ^nformatl  nn  PH.Tipaiifr.  The 
geuei  n:  pnhMr  neerts  to  he  be'^t^r  •.nfTrmed 
concei  iArtg  th«  foat«  and  serrlces  in  rehahiM- 
tstlon 

Medlc&i  doctors  also  need  to  be  kept  bet- 
ter informed  ahont  the  Tatiwt  devices  and 
methods  In  rehablMtatton  In  ?irm,  I  be- 
lieve that  IT  the  efforta  cf  those  puhllc  and 
prlrate  orpin Izatlorj!  Ln»olved  Ir.  rehabilita- 
tion were  combined  and  coordinated  to  a 
ht^.er  degree,  their  Impact  would  be  snb- 
itantl&ny  lacreaaed 

Tlie««  projectlona  for  the  future  of  reha- 
hUltatlon  are  not  I'.isl  dreams.  They  ar« 
trends  for  which  the  secOa  •j«  alrvady  being 
»owR  I  fe«l  conflderrt  tiiat  tliey  wtn  grow 
and  tbat  before  arioiner  decade  baa  paased, 
new  innovatloos  wii:  have  been  Introduced. 

But  progress  is  act  autonaaUc  Active 
iAadacaXUp  an^  tU«  Iorc«  oX  you^  combined 
ir^..yiwmtw^rL»  resouroae.  "Uni  euer|{.es  ax« 
nsresary.  I  ajB  gr^uBted  fcr  t>e  a  U.;}  hx^n- 
Ator  frcxn  Weac  Vlrgliua.  xite  Hcttm  which  ts 
providing  MaJ  toaderahip  is  Ukt  pro^'-va  o< 
ratiabmtactl<^«i. 

LjLst  ysar  was  tt-.e  slith  e.  rtser^n ;  •>*  •'eRi 
tn  wti*eh  Wei«  Vlr^nla  wa«  the  .»»dlnir  State 
In  the  Nation  In  per  e«pitn  ■■-hfiDllltatlons 
Tti    arerage   1b   SIB   ptr^r^  a   ^p^!l^^.l1tated   for 


e^ery  lOO  i>  g  in  ave  Suite,  -omparad  to  tb« 
national  avern/e  ^  70  Ijas'  ■w.ir.  on«  or 
more   rehabilitative   8«rvlr«a    were   perfoniMd 

AinriK  with  serving  «.  i&n:->  iiiiiiilMi  of 
p«  .pie  West  Virginia  rernxins  i  leader  ta 
Innovation  Throutrh  much  jj  U.e  past  i- 
reax  jierl  Kl.  t:ye  St-ite  program  has  loctndod 
more  opera Uve  prxjjecss  tliaj.  aj  y  otbsr  StBte. 
No  lesK  than  :4  r--search  ana  deTatapcnent 
pro)e  '«  were  a.  ■U\ "  in  IVA.  Maaqr  c€  th«aa 
l>ro!'-ct«  have  tjeer  only  ::i  the  areas  of  ex- 
paiiaKin  wiiic;.  I  ctisc  i^'^-l  -for  mentally  re- 
'jir-.ted  1  r  peraon*!  o  er  oo  years  old.  and 
for  ih  it  or.e-t  -ipd  wtio  have  bfeti  re>«ctMl 
t>v  til*  seipctive  service  A.!* .,  uicre  ttare 
beer  OTo;ect*  t<  de-ve.  3^>  a  d&tM.  <-oUecttoB 
-.  -".eni.  t<i  build  fflnmunly-oined  r«taahlU- 
i^uo<i  centr-rs.  aiio  'x>  u.i«n.>>;i)  u-amlng  and 
reseAr  :f.  West  Vuxlraa  ig  l.'ibUtutlng  re- 
ti&..iUUiUo;.  f;>eciai  educ^iiui.  jjfOgraTBS  lor 
t.-ie    .^t^ts  s     .()•     V    int-;.^..,)     r.;U<Jd*d    pubUo 

t^'iunji    ■u..:krt:u    u.    i;     ai-i<j^i,t  to  prevent 

tneir     irupping    wUi.     ••'    »<.atx>l.      Alao,    tbar* 

.4    piu.on  'ig    rjr    i.-icreased    serTloee   for    tb« 

t.'.^uicAi  y  lii  aod  tor  Inmates  at  paaaJ  In- 

i.i^e  r  >r  West  Vlrglxila^  programs  cannot 
Lx-  .-tr. -xi  wlttiout  menUon  of  the  pioneering 
wuira  ui  reiiaJ3lIltatk>Q  whlcb  baa  been  uc- 
Cijn>plis^i«d  by  ibt  United  Mine  WqeIlmce. 

A£  A  West  VIrglXLiaa.  U  is  undMrtaiwlable 
Umj.  I  ej:i}oy  recounting  our  Stated  arooom- 
pii&cin^enLF  It  ha  aiao  heartenii^  to  knam 
that  It  i£  lie  I  the  i>nly  State  In  tbta  regional 
group  vtuoh  la  ie^^tUng  In  tiM  flald  of  nababUl- 
uuion.  Wlu^  West  VljcglnlA  ranka  lat  In 
th*  Nation  In  Uie  rat«  per  capita  lebabUl- 
tat«d.  the  District  of  ColumbU  Is  3d,  Nort^ 
Carolina  la  3d,  Kantucky  Is  8tb,  and  Vir- 
ginia and  tb«  Virgin  Tglands  are  lltb  and 
latJi.  respectively.  Amd  all  of  tbe  ariemhai^ 
of  tbla  region  rank  In  the  top  balf  of  tbe 
Nattoa  In  peiaooa  rabablUtatad  per  lOOjOOO 
population.  You  hav«  an  laipraealve  number 
of  workabope  In  a(>eratlCMi.  and  bave  under- 
taken spaolal  rwe— rcta  and  cxperlmantal  proj- 
ects. Tbe  future  zacOKl  of  r&hakUltatkm  ta 
tbls  region  will  auraly  be  even  mnre  lmprea> 
&1*«  t^ian  that  of  the  past. 

I  im.  eve  that  la  Oke  naxt  dacad*.  two  new 
uemiM  wtj:  t>^  -mpriiisiaed  la  tbe  field  at 
itil.n.ii.^u-.iu^..--  ;.r>i..  expaXiAitAii  of  acUvltlea, 
likC.  .u*i^^  ui^i,  -uri,,  jLii^a*.  B...d  quality  ol 
serviaea  ranaereu  -^jui.  t^-^^iui,  ^aMer  co- 
orrllnstlon   of    puttilc    ■u^    pr:    ata 
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WFnNFSDAY,    .\l'R!T    13,  196^ 

Tti«  8«Tiate  met  ar  12  o'cloclc  merlt^la.n. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
RoBiki  C.  BTkD,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wast  VirKHua 

Tbe  Eieverend  Edward  B  Lew'..-,  paa- 
tor,  Capluj!  Hii:  .Meiiiodist  Church, 
W*Mhkngion.  DC  ,  off«T<l  tne  followliig 
prayer- 

O  God  of  ail  natlors.  by  whoac  provl- 
denee  we  are  dCliens  of  a  land  of  hope 
and  glory  we  rejok*  In  oar  heritage  of 
faith  and  freedom 

We  grlvp  TTiee  thar.Xs  for  the  joy  t^e 
have  found  throu^  the  maiiy  beaef.t'; 
that  have  oo<ne  to  us  thirouRh  riie  f^elity 
of  men  atul  women  who  have  Kept  faith 
with  tteir  hieaia.  Help  us  to  prove  our 
gratitude  by  food  serrlce  this  day  and 
by  paflBlng  on  the  will  for  the  rhirht  to 
those  who  follow 

Orant  Thy  blessing  upon  the  Presi- 
dent hU  advisers,  aiul  the  dixitirets  dUr- 
iDg  ubcM  taeUug  days  Give  »i3dt>m 
and    guidance   in    heiping    ihem   to   use 


WLbely    Lhei."   auUiorlty   to  advance   tJie 
welfare  of  all  aien. 

We  nflpr  t:.ls  prayer  and  decUcatioa 
In  tlie  name  and  spirit  of  Jeeu*,  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


DESTONATION  OP  .^CTTING  PRESI- 
DENT FRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  eterk  read  the  foUow- 
kig  leUer: 

XJB   SxjraTB. 


WosMnfteci,  DX!.,  AprU  13.  t*tt. 
To  the  Sematt: 

Being  teoiporamy  abaaat  from  the  Senate. 
I   appoint  Hon.  Tlii  — i    C.   Btrd.   a 
from  the  ?tate  o^f  Waat  VlrglBla,  ta 
trw  a  ---n^     f  u.e  Chair  dwrlng  ■■ 

Oaai.  HATnr>.- 

PpttUtmi  prr.   f  -Win.     e, 

Mr.  BYRDoX  W««t  VlTi^.  reupon 

took  tbe  efaair  aa  AeUcg  .  rr-  iuent  |ira 
tempore. 


THB  JOURNAL 

On   request   of   li£r.   Hakus.  and   by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


tions  la  the  pratfasaien  to  prorlde  a  "total 
approach"  to  rehahlUUtkan.  It  baa  been  aald 
tbat  "rehabUltattoa  la.  eeaentlally.  an  indl- 
vlduaUaed  approach  to  helping  a  handicapped 
tndlTldTial  aolve  hla  proWenM."  Let  n«  hope 
that.  In  the  years  to  eome.  the  broadening 
eonaai^  eg  "lalialilUtatlDn-  aiad  '•handi- 
aappad"  and  tba  progreaa  tbat  la  mada  in  the 
add  «tU  SMka  thlB  iBdMdiMUaad  ap|)(oacb 
to  rehabllltatloQ  posalble  not*  cocaplataiy  fen- 
more  people. 


HOUSE  RTTTi^  REFERRED 


A  Sinpie  Cap  W  Tea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KOY  H.  McVICKER 

or  oaL.aaAao 
m  THE  HOtTBK  OF  REPRESeWTATrvra 

Tfmndait.  Aprii  7,  1346 


Mr.  McVTCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ben 
Ferguson  lived  In  mj  State  of  Colorado 
for  40  years  and  work£d  as  a  farmer, 
teacher,  rancher,  and  buslneBaman. 

Now  he  ki  living  In  East  Paktetan. 
where  M  mUUon  people  crowd  tl^ie  land. 
Pew  can  read  «r  write.  Landholdlngs 
are  small,  and  farmers  are  hesitant  to 
risk  new  methods  when  failure  could 
mean  starvation.  Ben  Ferguson  Is  help- 
ing to  change  this  In  his  role  as  an  agrl- 
eultucal  adviser  to  the  Aceticy  for  Inter- 
natiODai  Development 

His  sln^de  story  Is  told  ki  a  30-infaiute 
film  entitled  "A  Simple  Cap  of  Tea." 

This  film  will  be  shown  at  9  ajn.  Wed- 
nesday, April  27.  In  room  2200  of  the 
Raybum  Building  at  the  State  D^iart- 
ment  briefing  for  Members  of  the  House. 
The  irwift.tng.  as  usual,  is  for  Memters 
only.  Bill  Ma«omber,  head  of  the  Near 
Bast-South  Asia  region  of  AID,  wfll  be 
present  to  answer  questions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  personally  has 
seen  the  film  and  thought  It  was  so  good 
that  U  should  be  shown  at  the  brle&oc. 
I  urge  every  Member  to  see  It. 


Joumai  of  the  proceedings  of  lliursday, 
April  7, 1066,  was  dispensed  with. 


MBSSAOE    FROM    THB    HOUSE   RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Dxtder  authority  al  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  6,  1966,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  13,  1966.  received  « 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  announced  that  the  House 
hn/<  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it 
i«Quested  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  Senate : 

■Jl.  18774.  Aa  act  to  autbortee  the  dls- 
poaal  of  ranadlum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile: 

BJl.  Uiaa.  An  act  to  adtost  the  rates  erf 
baste  c  ampenaaaon  of  certain  employees  of 
the  VMaral  OoveroiDent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaaa; 

HJl.  14215.  An  act  making  approprlatkms 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agendee  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
90.  1M7,  and  for  other  yiuiiuuaa.  and 

HJt.  14aM.  Aa  ael  making  approprtottonx 
for  taie  Ttmrnvrj  eanl  Poat  0«ee  Departments. 
the   Bneuttva  OSea  of  the  PreaMeai.  and 

for  fSke  ascal 
I  Ml  imu  ami  tor  otbar  pur- 
poaea. 


The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  \m  their  titles  aiul  referred  as  In- 
ileated:  , 

HJt.  18774.  An  act  to  auUiorlaa  the  dl»- 
posal  of  ranadlum  from  the  natkmal  stock- 
pOe;  to  taM  Oocmnlttee  on  Armed  Bervloee. 

Hit  14183.  An  acst  to  adjnat  the  rates  of 
basic  oompenaatlon  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Ooremment.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ootnmlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Cnrll  Serrloe. 

H.R  14216.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agenclea  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June 
10,  1»«7,  and  for  other  pnrpoeee;   and 

Hit.  14366.  An  act  making  approprlatloDS 
for  tbe  Traaaury  and  Post  Office  Ewpartments, 
tbe  Bxeouttve  Ofltce  of  the  Prealdant.  and  cer- 
tain Independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1B87,  and  for  othw  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ENROU.ED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  6.  1966. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  April  7,  1966,  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  Jolut  resolutions,  which 
bad  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprecentatives: 

8  23.  An  act  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  researdi; 

S,  1049.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  the 
heirs  and  derlaaes  at  Ply  and  Bar  Orowth. 
deoeaaed  Lower  Brule  Indian  allottees; 

8.  M43.  an  aet  to  autborlae  the  releaae  of 
pi^tinmn  from  the  national  stockpUe.  and 
tor  other  purposes: 

8.  aBS«.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  oomaemoratloo  ol  tbe  75th 
aonlTwaaiy  of  the  founding  of  tbe  American 
Humlamatle  Aaaoclation: 

TLB..  MO.  Aa  aet  to  amend  the  Plre  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  tbe  bualaeas  of  fire. 
marine,  and  casualty  Insurance  In  tbe  CMe- 
trlct  of  Columbia: 

HJt.  3753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kong  Pong; 

H.R.  8988.  An  act  for  tSie  relief  of  PrBcmys- 
law  Nowakowekl; 

H  R  3830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Verelch; 

HRSBTB.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Mra. 
Panaglota  Vastakls  and  Soteroe  Vaetakts; 

Hit.  4743.  An  act  for  the  rellaC  of  Balpk 
Tlgno  Sdquld; 

H.R.  8113.  An  act  for  the  rellaif  of  David 
Olenn  Barker  (Jal  Yul  Sung)  and  Klcb&rd 
Paul  Barker  (PU  Su  Park); 

H.R.  S310.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Berenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  tbe  recovery  of  loaaes  arising  frocn 
expropriation.  Intervention,  or  confiscatloa 
of  properties  by  govemmenta  of  foreign 
countries,  and  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Boclal  Security  Act  to  extend  the  Initial  en- 
rollment period  for  supplementary  medical 
Inauranoa  banaBta; 

HJl.  7818.  An  act  to  autboriae  tbt  loan  ot 
naral  veaseis  ta  China; 

HJi.«4M.  An  act  to  amend  tlM  Plre  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  llcenaing 
and  regulation  of  Inatuunce  premium  finance 
companies  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  8448.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Kl  Book 
Jun; 

aA.liaM.  Aa  aet  xeUtlng  to  tbe  tariff 
^eatmaaa  af  aartaln  wovan  fabrtan; 

HA.  USOA.  Aa  aot  to  coDfar  additional 
iMrlsdloMaa  qpan  the  at4>a(lntena«>t  of  In- 
•araaaa  Cor  Kb*  District  of  Oduxabla  to 
regulate  domeatlc  stock  Insuranoa  eompantwe 


and  to  exan^pt  auoh  itffmjni"'TT  from  eectloa 
12(g)(1)  of  tbe  Securities  Krr.hange  Act  of 
I934; 

S J.  Bee.  137.  Joint  reaolutlon  deelgnatteg 
April  8, 1986.  as  "Sir  Winston  Cb archill  Day"; 

H  J.  Bee.  887.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  auttaortne 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
April  17.  1966,  as  '"State  and  Municipal  Bond 
Werft":  and 

HJ.Res.  9B7.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  support 
C.8.  partldpatton  tn  rellavlng  vtettiBS  of 
hunger  In  India  and  to  eolianoa  Indian  ca- 
pacity to  meet  tbe  nutritional  neada  of  Its 
pwpte-  

EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A  COMMTT- 
TEB  SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  6,  1W6, 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inisular  Affairs,  reported 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Robert  Ia- 
FoUette  Bennett,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  1)  thereon, 
which  report  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BlUi  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  S«iate  by  Mr.  Qelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  cm  April  9.  1966,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  2394.  An  act  authorizing  the  planning, 
deelgn.  oonstrucUon.  furnishing,  and  maln- 
teiiance  of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 

SJ.  Res.  137.  Joint  reeolutlon  designating 
April  8.  1966,  aa  ~S1t  Winston  Churchill  Day." 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNXNG  BUSINESS 
On   request   of   Mr.   Haaxis.    and   by 

unanimous  consent,  statements  dtrrtng 

the  transaction  of  morning  buslnes'  were 

ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Uie  consider- 
ation of  executive  business,  to  consider 
Uie  nomination  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  Inulnesa. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i»T)  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  meflsages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
odtteea. 

(For  nomlnatiana  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nomination  on  the  ExecutlTe 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 
AFVAIBS 

Tlte  legislative  cleiic  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  LaFoUetta  Bennett.  c( 
Alaska,  to  be  Commi.<y!lonpr  of  Tndlam 
AJffalrs. 

The  ACTING  PRK^UiEXl  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  p  ■'<-i  :v  tlK  nomina- 
tion Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  oMiser*  ths:  thr  President 
be  Immediately  nniitiei"  ■  •  .'■ie  r-.infirma- 
tlon  of  this  nmni!  HU'  ' 

Ttx  ACTING  i  -ro^DKNT  pro  tea- 
pore.  Without  obectlon,  the  President 
will  be  nottfled  f  rthwlth. 

Mr.  MANSPIEl;  Mr.  President,  the 
confirmation  of  ;..f  r.  iminatton  d  Rob- 
ert LaFollette  Bennett  as  the  new  Com- 
mlaslaner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  the  high 
point  ta  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
devoted  29  years  as  a  career  civil  servant 
and  a  man  who  is  most  kncnvladKeaMe 
and  Informed  on  the  im>blamB  at  the 
American  Indian.  Mr  Bennett  vras  bom 
on  the  Oneida  Indian  Reservation  In 
Wisoonsin.  Most  recently  he  was  area 
director  in  Juneau,  Alaska. 

The  nomination  of  Robert  Bennett  as 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  an- 
other step  forward  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's effort  to  Immtwe  conditions  on 
the  Indian  reservations  and  among  the 
Nation's  "First  Citizens."  The  new  pro- 
gram began  with  the  appointment  of 
Phllleo  Nash,  also  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Under  ttie 
Na&h  administraUen  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  began  to  move  again,  becom- 
ing much  more  aware  of  the  modem  day 
problems  of  the  Indian.  Philleo  Nash,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  effort  In  restoring  Indian 
confidence  in  the  Federal  Government. 
He  excelled  in  his  personal  relationship 
with  tbe  Indians. 

Conditions  on  the  Montana  Indian  res- 
ervations have  Improved  considerably  in 
the  past  several  years.  T>;f  B'-'^>>h'- 
public  works  program  wa;  of  grt^a:  ."^;'  r 
to  many  of  the  reservations  in  resource 
development.  Welfare  services,  indus- 
trial development,  housing,  education, 
and  other  economic  services  have  become 
much  more  effective.  All  of  this  has 
been  In  an  effort  to  help  the  Indians  help 
themselves.  Insofar  as  the  reservations 
of  Montana  are  concerned,  and  there  are 
seven  of  them,  they  have  benefited  oon- 
sidervkbly  since  1961 .  Conditions  are  still 
not  the  beet;  there  is  need  for  many  more 
iiupiofemepts.  A  eraah  procnun  la  not 
going  to  solve  the  proUenu  of  these  peo- 
ple overnight.  The  plight  of  tiie  Ameri- 
can Indian,  much  to  the  disgrace  of  our 
Nation,  has  been  with  us  for  many,  many 
years.  Large  grants  of  money,  termina- 
tion or  get-rich-qulck  schemes  are  not 
going  to  help  the  Indians  help  them- 
selves. 

Admittedly,  there  is  not  one  reaerva- 
Uon  in  Montana  which  could  not  use 
more  Federal  assistance  for  this  and  that. 
But  U  will  xaot  do  any  good  to  Just  give 
them  llMi  iMiMT  Tlkey  need  •ther  kbida 
of  asstitaiioe  Bad  snktaiBe  to  devclsp 
leadenridp.  tatenta.  and  know-how  in 
utflidnK  the  ftmds  (or  ^e  benefit  of  aB 
concerned.  A  new  fully  equipped  house 
is  of  little  value  to  an  Indian  family  If 
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they  are  not  equipped  to  take  care  of  It 
and  knowledgeable  of  basic  home  eco- 
nomics     When    there   is   a  new   house. 

Uiere  should  suso  be  some  guidance  and 
training 

Reiocauon  and  '•ermination  are  satis- 
factory when  the  Indian  people  Involved 
are  ready  for  it  and  by  their  own  con- 
.sent  To  force  them  to  do  this  com- 
pounds an  already  difflcult  situation.  In- 
dustrial development  on  the  reservation 
can  contribute  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  stability  of  many  of  our  reser- 
vations, but  only  if  done  with  proper 
consultation  w.th  the  Indians.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  x^ffairs  must  be  ever  on 
gxiard  a«:ainst  exploit^atlon  In  the  field  of 
industnal  development. 

The  new  Commi;5sioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs IS  mhenting  a  most  difficult  task, 
one  which  he  ;s  well  prepared  to  meet. 
With  improved  attitudes  within  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  C{X>peration  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  thi.s  cask  can  be  realized. 
Thi.s  goal  cannot  be  realized  overnight 
and  It  IS  one  to  which  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  devote  some  attention  in  the 
imm^Hiiate  future. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr    Harris,  the  Senate 
re.miniid  the  consideration  of  legislative 

busme.sfi 


EXECXmVE  CXDMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  befor"  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communication  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

PlOPOSBD  .\.MXNDMl>JT  TO  TH«  BUDGrT,  1967, 
rOR    DtP*RTMKNT    'K    THE    INTXKIOS    (8.    DOC. 

No     86 

A  fomm'ir.icatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Statea.  tninaialttlng  amendments 
to  the  reque.it  for  appropriations  for  the 
ftacal  ywu-  1967  in  the  amount  of  »10,300,000, 
Tor  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropnauonii    «..'-id  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Repokt  on  1365  -Son.  Bank  ConsxbvatIom 
Resckvt:  PsOCB.tM 
A  letter  from  tl.«»  -Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  1985  sou  bank  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram, dated  iiarch  1966  (With  an  accompany- 
ing report  1 ;  u.  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Porestr- 

Amkndment  nr  Rrin:.  Ei  Er-m:nCATlON  ACT  or 
1936.  To  PnoviDB  ADDmoNAL  SouacBB  or 
PtNANCINO   r<)S   the   R'JXAI,  Blxctutication 

AND    RUXAL     riLEPHf'NR    PKOOlaMS 

A  letter  fr-^m  the  Swretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  dra.'t  cf  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  as  amended,  to  provide  additional 
sources  of  flnancing  far  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  ruraJ  telephone  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  ^wlth  acci^mpanvnng  papers); 
to  the  Committee  r.r.  Agricu.ture  and 
Poreetry 

Amendment  or  COMM-rrrY  F.xch\ngk  Act 
A  Setter  from  the  Sefrft.irv  -.f  .Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pr  .txwed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to 
restrict  further  the  use  of  c  istomers'  funds 
by  commodity  futures  oommiaalon  mer- 
chants, to  authorize  furthar  the  regulation 
of  records  of  contract  markets,  and  for  other 
purposes  with  atn  *rr< imfjanylng  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


BMUWr    TO*    CBTTAIH    ItXMMWMS    AND    PORMZm 
MWMBWBW    or    THS    AjUfT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Army  on  whose  behalf  er- 
roneous payments  were  made  for  storage  of 
household  goods  (with  an  accompanying 
p«Hper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PaxvKMTioM  or  ExcEssnm  Fobces  ATrarnoK 
Among  Women  OmcEss  or  the  Navai. 
See  VICE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  prevent  excessive  forced  attrition  among 
women  officers  of  the  naval  service  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Constkuction  or  Aemt  National 
Guard  Aemobt,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
construction  of  an  Army  National  Ouard 
Armory,  at  Keokuk.  Iowa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Rkpobt  on  Peopeett  AcQTnsrnoNa  or 
Emeecenct  Sttpplies  and  Eooipment 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
reporting,  piirsuant  to  law,  on  property  ac- 
quisitions of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  196i6; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Refobt  on  U.S.  Travel  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  VS.  Travel  Service,  for  the  e-month 
period  ended  June  30,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Leoislation  Relatino  to  Distkict 
or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal 
language  authorizing  additional  compensa- 
tion for  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  serving  as  general 
counsel  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missloners,  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying pafwr ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  or  Part  B  or  Title  jlvlu  or 
Social  Sec  u  am  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
part  B  of  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  extend  through  May  31,  1966. 
the  initial  period  for  enrolling  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Reports  or  Compteoller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  Improvement 
in  multiple  award  contracting  p>oilcy.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  dated  March 
1960  (with  an  accomi>anylng  report);  to  the 
CoDunlttee  on  Government  Op>eraUonB. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  attainable  through 
revisions  of  construction  standards  to  avoid 
exceas  seating  capacity  in  school  dining 
fadUtlee.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  March  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  ComptroUo-  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  savings 
through  greater  use  of  available  military  air- 
craft parts,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated 
April  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report)- 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  review  of  long-term  medical 
research  on  aging  of  aviation  personnel 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  dated  AprU  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comprtroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  royalties  charged 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  use  by  Govern- 
ment contraunors  of  chemical  milling  Inven- 
tions. Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
April  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  safety  conditions 
in  certain  storage  areas  primarily  in  the 
South  Building  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington.  D.C.,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon. 
dated  April  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  audits  of  Government 
Services,  Inc.,  and  of  Its  employee  retirement 
and  benefit  trust  fund  and  supplemental 
pension  plan,  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  OperaUons. 
Report  on  AcrrvrriEs  or,  EzPENDrruRxs  bt, 
and  Donations  to  the  Charles  R.  Robert- 
son   LlCNTTS    RESEAECH    LaBORATORT   OP  THE 

Bureau   or  Mines,  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  activities 
of,  expenditures  by,  and  donations  to  the 
Charles  H.  Robertson  Lignite  Research  Labo- 
ratory of  the  B\ireau  of  Blines  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar  year  1965: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Establishment  or  a  Nationwide  System  or 
Trails 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  trails, 
and  for  other  purposes  ( with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

iNCRXAaE  or  Authorization  roR  Appropru- 

tion  roR  Continuino  Work  in  Missouri 

River  Basin 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  continuing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Amendment  or  Section  8  or  the  Tatlor 
Orazing  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  June  38.  1934  (43  U.S.C.  315g) 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
RaPORT  OK  AcTTviriEB  Under  Law  Entorce- 
mxnt  Absistancb  Act  or  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  taw,  a  report  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Law  Bnforoement  Aaslatance 
Act  of  1966,  dated  AjwU  1,  1966  (with  an  ae- 
companylng  report);  to  the  Committee  oo 
the  Judiciary. 
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HitrtrDMsart  or  Act  RELarxxo  to  Farticipa- 
Ttoif  or  TWE  Uwma)  States  in  the  Iimm- 
NATIONAL  Criminal  Poucr  OaoAXtLATiOK 
A  latter  tr<xn  the  Attorney  Oeaand.  trans- 
mitting  a  draft   of   proposed   leglalation   to 
ameiMi  tte  act  of  June  10,  1938,  relating  t« 
the  parttotpatlan  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International    Criminal   PoUce   Organisation 
(With  an  aocompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
oUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BVORT  o»  Tost  Claims  Pais  bt  Ospartment 
or  Labor 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Lal»r,  trans- 
mitting, purwuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Department,  diirlng  the 
year  ended  Deoeaal>er  tl,  1»M  (wtth  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Ote  Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT  Or  SECTION  709.  TITLE  18,  UNTTED 

States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  Washlngrton,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  709  of  Utie  18,  United  States  Code, 
•o  as  to  protect  the  name  of  the  Central 
XnteUlgance  Agency  from  exploitation  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

AoMiaaiOM  Iirro  the  United  Statmb  or  Oeb- 
Taxv  DKPECToa  Alkns 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturallEatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,    transmitting,   pursuant   to   law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granttng  admtBrton 
Into  the  United   StatM  of  ceitala  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  tlie 
CommlttM  on  Vb»  Judldary. 
Temporart     Admission     Into    the    United 
States  or  Certain  Aliems 
A  letter  from  ttte  Commlaaioner,  Immigra- 
tloa  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,    transmitting,   pursuant   to   law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  tl>e  United  States  of  certain 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Certaot 

Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provteions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Orantino  or  Third  and  Sixth  Preteeence 
(XaaaincAzioxt  to  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commlasioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  according 
third  preference  and  sixth  preference  classi- 
fication to  certain  aliens  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Annrr  Report  or  Veterans  or  Worlo  Wab  I 
or  the  U.S_A..  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  National  Quartermaeter- 
Adjutant.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.SA.,  Inc.,  Waaliington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant   to   law,   an   audit   report   of   that 
organization,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1966  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Administration  or  Wb^arb  and 

Pembion  Plans  Dxsclosusb  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  I«Lbor.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
admloutratlon  of  th»  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  covering  the  calendar 
year  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


rbtoet  or  ADimoBT  Ouuncil  osr  (SrarB 
Otpamntmtrtm  or  Jb^maxBosi 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  tranaailtttnc,  puraaant 
to  law,  a  Teport  of  the  Advisory  Ocmaca  ob 
State  Departments  oJ  Education,  dated 
March  W66  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PUbBc 
Welfare. 

Amendment  or  Railboao  Rettekment  Act  or 
1937,  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,   and   Railroad   Retirement   Tax   Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board.   Chicago.  lU.,   tranamlttlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  lef^slatlan  to  amand  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1987.  the  RaU- 
road  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain 
technical   changes,   to  provide   for   survivor 
ijaneatB  to  chlidi«n  age*  18  to  21  inclusive, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUare. 

OONSTRTJCnON  OT  BUILDINOS  POR  POWAL 
PURPOSBB 

A  letter  from  the  Poatmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Poatmaster  General  to  con- 
struct buildings  for  postal  purpoeea.  to 
acquire  title  to  real  property  therefor,  to 
repair,  alter,  preeerve,  renovate.  Improve,  ex- 
tend, and  equip  such  buildings  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

PetltkWM,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presenteii,  and  referred  aa 
indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRHBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  reaolution  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"HcxTSB  Bwnt  unoN  160 
"Resolution  reglatorlng  opposition  to  the  im- 
position of  tolls  or  user  charges,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  ujwn  the  enjoyment  of 
our  IxUaad  waterways  as  a  free  paosageway 
Tor  comnwrae 

"Whereas  the  imposition  of  tolls  and/or 
user  charges  on  tlae  historically  free  Inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  considered  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
has  l>een  endowed  with  more  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union;  and 

"Whereas  waterway  user  charges  would 
prejudice  Kentucky  cities  located  on  the  in- 
land waterway  system  carrying  shallow  draft 
barges  which  are  proposed  to  be  taxed  thereby 
giving  greatly  increased  economic  advantage 
to  areas  served  by  deep  draft  vessels  which 
are  not  proposed  to  be  taxed;  and 

"Whereas  the  industrial  development  of 
Kentucky — past,  present,  and  future — has 
been  and  will  be  due  In  large  measure  to  the 
availability  of  water  transjxjrtatlon  for  Its 
bulk  commodities  which  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  heavy  industry  with  the  ool- 
lateral  development  of  satellite  industries 
and  services,  vraterway  tolls  or  user  charges 
would  restrict  and  impede  water  transporta- 
tion and  thus  sharply  curtail  the  economic 
growth  potential  of  tl>e  Commonwealth:  and 
"Whereas  imposition  of  user  charges  on  the 
Inland  waterways  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  faith  with  those  Kentucky  industries 
which  bare  made  vast  private  investments 
In  Industrial  plants  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  low-ooat  water  transport  as  well 
aa  investments  In  boats  and  barges  and  re- 
lated shore  installations;   and 

"Whereas  the  scriutlon  to  the  economic 
probiema  of  the  Appalachian  region  of  Ken- 


tacky  Is  dependent  in  large  part  upon  the 
sound  develc^ment  of  water  reeources  of  that 
ana:  and 

"Wharaas  the  Impoaltlan  of  an  excise  tax 
on  watar  transportattan.  whleb  has  from  the 
•aclieat  days  of  this  Wattaa  keen  fr*e  of  such 
taaas.  would  by  inrreaalng  CraaaportaUoa 
coats  Inevitably  Incrawaa  caata  to  the  con- 
sumer and  thus  inoreaae  inflationary  pres- 
sures: Now,  therefore,  t>e  it 

"Jteaolvsd  by  f>ie  Houae  of  Representative* 
of  tKe  CommonweaUh  of  Kenfuokn,  That  the 
imposition  of  tolls  or  user  charges  on  the 
hlstorloaUy  free  Inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  in  the  public  interest 
and  is  destructive  to  needed  acceleration  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  generation  of  new  Jobs  and 
Industry  and  said  house  of  representatives 
does  hereby  register  opposition  to  the  impo- 
sition of  tolls  or  user  charges,  eltber  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  the  a«»}t>ytaat  of  ocur  in- 
land waterways  as  a  free  pasaagaway  for  com- 
merce and  furtber  that  the  olilef  ulaik  of 
the  house  of  r«f>reaentatlvaa  la  hareivy  di- 
rected to  forward  copies  of  this  reaolwttoo  to 
the  President  of  ttie  United  States  and  to 
meauvialliw  tte  Congraaa  of  the  United 
Btatas  by  forwardlof  coplrsa  thereof  to  Um 
Clark  ot  the  Etouaa  of  BefireaentaUves  and 
the  Secretary  of  t&a  Sanate  and  to  the  mtm- 
bers  of  the  commltteH  who  have  reaponsl- 
bllity  with  reapeet  to  watatrways  deralapment. 
waterways  commerce,  and  taxatioo. 

"Attest: 

"ASDIE   STALLET. 

"Assistant  CJerk  of  House  of  Repre»ent»- 
ttoes." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Oonuntttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"Resolution  121 
"Ooncurrent   resolution   of   the   Senate   and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  mamo- 
riallzing  the  Oongress  of  the  United  Stataa 
to  enact  propoaed  legislation   H.R.    12663 
and  HH.  ISBta  which  would  result  in  mak- 
ing the  port  of  Buffalo  an  export  point  for 
more  foreign  aid  grain  and  flour  ahipmieats 
"Whereas  for  many,  many  years  BuKalo's 
importanoe  as  the  milling  center  oT  tea  world 
depended   upon    the   great    volume   of   feed 
grains   that  were   shipped   here   and   stored 
here  and  thereby  neceaattatad  the  oonstraa- 
tion   of   large   grain   warehouses  in  BvAato; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, a  branch  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  for  tbe  past  number  of  years 
reduced  Its  overall  ator^e  costs,  has  drasti- 
cally cut  tbe  rate  It  paid  for  storage  of  sur- 
plus grain,  and  thus  has  caused  our  com- 
mercial elevators  to  suffer  great  losses;  and 

"Whereas  this  arbitrary  action  by  a  Federal 
agency  has  seen  Buffalo's  position  as  a 
flourishing  grain  center  gradually  dwindle  to 
Its  present  unstable  position  forcing  tiie  clos- 
ing of  local  grain  elevators,  with  the  resultant 
loss  of  employment;  azid 

"Whereas  with  the  opening  of  the  St. 
lAwrence  Seaway  much  of  tbe  export  grain 
business  which  used  to  be  channeled  through 
Buffalo  has  now  been  lost  to  us;  and 

"Whereas  it  should  be  the  concern  of  tlM 
Federal  Government  to  compensate  the  com- 
munities for  such  drastic  losses,  especially' 
when  it  has  within  lU  powers  and  reeoxirces 
to  do  so;  and 

"Whw-eas  there  Is  now  ptending  in  tbe  Coo- 
gnm»  at  thu  United  States  two  bills.  UA. 
IMdS  and  R"  13803.  widch  would  remedy 
this  sttuattoa  bbA  waoM  rssult  in  making 
the  port  of  TfH*Ti*i>  aa  espart  point  for  more 
foreign  aid  and  flour  shipments :  Now.  tber»- 
fore,  be  It 

"RetolveA  {If  the  assembly  concur),  Tliat 
the  Legislature  of'  the  State  of  Mew  Tor* 
hereby  memorUUaes  the  Oongreas  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  with  aU  coavanlai* 
speed  HH.  ISMS  and  H  Jl  12S63  which  would 
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a<-cf  mpi;>h  the  pvirpoaM  of  thia  reaolutlon; 
a.i;d  &e  ;r  further 

Rfio.r-'d  iif  the  assembly  concur),  TtUit 
copiem  of  ihu  resolution  be  tr&namltted  to 
the  Preeiden:  of  the  Senate,  the  SpMtker  of 
the  House  of  Representative*,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  ror-tcres*  >r  the  United  States 
from  the  ^ta-e  ^f  N"*  Y  .r< 
"By     ■r'icr      '.    •;.,'   ,«■!., i-,--- 

Ai.hRtir  J    AisKaMS, 

"Secretary. 
"Concurred  m  without  amendment.  March 
31     1966.  by  order  of  aaeembly. 

•JOHH    T.    McKXNNiUt, 

"CUrk." 
A  concurre;.t  resolution  of  the  Leglsl&ture 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"CONCTJWUDfT   RSSOLUTXOM   966 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress  to  not  reduce  the  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  school  lunch  program  and  the 
Pedera.  special  milk  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration's  budget 
proposals  for  196«-67 

■  Whereas  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
there  are  many  public  school  age  children 
wh'-se  parents  do  not  have  economic  means 
sufflcient  to  provide  for  them  an  adequate 
and  well-balanced  diet;  and 

Whereas  It  U  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
all  citizens  that  the  youth  of  our  country 
grow  Into  healthy  and  properly  developed 
Adults;   and 

Whereas  an  adequate  Federal  school 
lunch  program  and  a  Federal  special  milk 
program  are  essential  In  significantly  Im- 
proving the  nutrition  of  these  economically 
handicapped  future  citizens:  Now,  therefore, 
be  !t 

Reniived  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
'■eientatiif.i  concurring),  that  Congress  be 
memorialized  '.r,  not  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  F»flpr:il  school  lunch  program 
and  the  Federal  special  milk  program  as  rec- 
ommende<l  by  the  ad  ministration's  budget 
proposals  for  1966-  (3"    ^nd  be  It  further 

■R^solv'd  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarfle<l  t.  -hf  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  eu  ,'i  l'  -  Senator  frona  South 
Caroiiha.  eaci:  .Mfii.oer  jf  the  House  of  Rep- 
re«entatlve«  .»;  C  ^ngreas  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Senate  f  the  United  States,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
State.*! 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  .\laska;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 

Se.v.ate  Joikt  RESOLtrriON  97 

'  Joi.T.  res<  lUtlon  relating  to  the  construction 

by    the    Federal   Oovemment   of  the   pro- 

P'>8ecl    Bradley  Lake   hydroelectric   project 

"Whereas  the  growth  and  development  of 

Alaska    depends    upon    continued    planning 

and    cotistruction    of    hydroelectric    project* 

a.s«urlng  adequate  power  at  reasonable  costs 

to  the  consumer:  and 

Wherea-s  the  official  I960  US  censxis  re- 
port repfirted  a  total  population  of  8.866 
people  residing  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  and 
the  population  has  rapidly  expanded  since 
that  census    and 

Whereas  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  Industry  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  re- 
quires substantial  amounts  of  low-cost  elec- 
trical  power,    and 

"Whereas  a  number  of  public  bearings 
sponsored  by  existing  utilities  and  Studies 
made  by  engineers  in  the  power  field  during 
the  past  years  Indicate  that  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  and  the  Cook  Inlet  area  will  face  a 
power  shortage  wnhln  the  next  few  yvars 
unless  new  sources  are  Immediately  devel- 
oped, and 

"Whereas  several  7e«n*  sgr  the  V  3.  Corps  of 
Engineers  completed  the  study  of  the  pro- 
poeed  Bradley  Lake  hydroelectric  project 
located  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  and  this 
study  was  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Interested  Federal  agencies    and 


"Whereas  this  study  showed  that  the  pro- 
posed Bradley  Lake  project  would  develop 
64,000  kilowatts  of  energy  at  a  coet  of  seven 
mills  per  ktlowatt-hour;  a  cost  com{>arable 
with  the  coet  of  energy  produced  from  other 
possible  projects  of  like  size;  and 

"Whereas  new  construction  techniques 
may  make  the  cost  of  the  Bradley  Lake  proj- 
ect lower  than  originally  projected;   and 

"Whereas  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that 
water  power  be  utilized  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  generation  of  electric  power  rather 
than  petrochemicals  which  are  not  re- 
plenisbable   resources:    Be   It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  and  to  expedite  In  every  pos- 
sible way  the  construction  of  the  Bradley 
Lake  hydroelectric  project;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Cari.  Hatdcn,  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK,  Speaker  of  the  House;  the  Hon- 
orable Wo^ua  D.  MiLLB,  chairman,  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  the  Honorable 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  the  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Dep- 
uty Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  the 
Honorable  Russnx  B.  Long,  chairman.  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able E.  L.  Babtlitt  and  the  Honorable  Er- 
NRST  Grxtening,  U.S.  Scnators.  and  the  Hon- 
orable Ralj>h  J.  RrvKRs,  U.S  Representative, 
members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 

"Passed  by  the  senate.  March  4,  1966. 
"ROBXST  J.  McNralt, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"EvsLTN  K.  Strvuison, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

""Passed  by  the  house.  March  39,  1966. 
"MiKR  Oravzi., 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"NAonrx  Williaks. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"WnXIAM  A.   EOAN, 

"Governor  of  Alaska." 
Resolutions  of  the  Oeneral  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Ccnnmlttee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Krsolotion  bt  Ocnrrai.  Cottrt  of 
Massach  usxtts 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  Reserve  Forces  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Into  the  National  Guard  units  of 
the  several  States 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts tirgently  requests  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  rescind  the  order  relative  to  the 
merger  of  the  Reeerve  Forces  of  the  armed 
services  Into  the  National  Guard  units  of 
the  United  States,  and  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  such  proposed 
merger;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
b«  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  the 
Cocnmon  weal  th . 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
March  38.  1966. 

"Wn-UAtt  C.  Mairrs, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted   by  the  senate,   in  concurrence, 
March  30.  1966. 

"Thomas  A.  CaADwicx, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Krvhv  H.  WHrm, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


Two  resolutions  of  the  Oeneral  Court  of 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"RRBOLtmON    BT    OZKRRAI,    COTTRT   Or 

Massach  u  sa  i  ra 
"Resolution   memorializing   the  Congress  ot 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  in- 
creasing the  monthly  payments  under  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  to  tSOO 
"Whereas  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 
In  thU  country  has  risen  to  an  allUme  hleh- 
and  *  ' 

"'Whereas  a  substantial  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  depend  to  a  large  extent 
If  not  entirely  upon  the  monthly  payments 
received  by  them  under  the  social  security 
program;  and 

'"Whereas  the  current  monthly  payments 
under  said  program  have  now  become  grossly 
inadequate  for  their  needs;  and 

"'Whereas  an  Increase  of  such  maximum 
payments  to  $300  per  month  would  tend  to 
relieve  such  conditions:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved.  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  increas- 
ing the  maximum  monthly  payments  to  per- 
sons tmder  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  to 
•200;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
March  18,  1966. 

"WOXIAIC  C.  Mairrs, 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,   In  concurrence, 
March  23,  1966. 

"Tromar  a.  Chaowick, 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"KzviN  H.  WnrrR, 
"Secretary  of  the  CommoniDealth." 

RBBOLXmOM     OF     ORKRRAI.     CotTRT    OF 

Marbacitubrts 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
granting  a  10-percent  Increase  to  those  who 
receive  social  security  benefits 
"Whereas  there  has  been  a  sharp  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  living:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Oeneral  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  granting  a 
10-percent  Increase  to  those  persons  who  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  Conunonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
March  18.  1966. 

"Wn.UA*c  C.  Mairrs. 

"Clerk. 
"Adopted   by  the  senate.  In  concurrence, 
March  32,  1966 

"Thomar  A.  Chaowick. 

"CI«rk 
"Attest: 

"Kbvin  H.  Whitr, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonioealth." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  <a  the  State  of 
Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

"SRNATR  RRSOLtmON    15 

"Resolution     expressing     support     for     the 
Alaska  delegation   appearing   before   Con- 
gress on  Alaska  native  housing  legislation 
"Whereas  the  Congress  now  has  before  It 
S.    1915.  a   bill   authorizing  a  housing  pro- 
gram  for   Alaska   natives  sponsored   by   the 
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EoDorable  X.  L.  Bartlrt.  senior  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska:  and 

"Whereas  8.  1915  would  establish  a  loan 
and  grant  housing  program  specifically  de- 
(igned  for  Alaska's  remote  villages  and  thus 
fulfill  *  desperate  need  for  village  housing 
without  parallel  in  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  a  delegation  ot  Alaskans  will  be 
In  Washington.  DC.  to  testify  la  support  ot 
this  vital  legislation  before  the  Hotialng 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee :  Be  It 

•■Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alctska  eaqM^esnee  Its 
full  suiH>ort  for  the  delegation  of  Alaskans 
appearing  before  Congress  on  behalf  of 
8.  1916,  a  bill  authorizing  a  dea(>erately 
needed  housing  program  for  Alaskan  natives, 
and  urges  that  S.  1916  receive  the  expeditious 
approval   ot   Congress;    and   be    it   further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  thia  resolution 
■ball  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Cari.  Hatdem, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormacx,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Honorable 
John  Sparkman,  chairman.  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee;  and  the  Honm-able  B.  L. 
BAaTLCTT  and  the  Honorable  Ermrst  Orttrm- 
iNO,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Ralph 
J.  Rivcaa,  VS.  Representative,  members  of 
the  Alaska  delegation   in  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
delations: 

"Srnatr  Rrbolution  14 
"Resolution  supporting  an  effort  to  Improve 
the   status   of    the    Department    of   State 
office    dealing    with    international    fishery 
problems 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  Increasing  need  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  position  in  the  field  of 
International  fisheries;  and 

"Whereas  the  n.S.  fishery  problems  on  the 
high  seas  are  becoming  more  numerous  as 
our  coastal  and  distant  waters  fisheries  de- 
velop and  expand;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  status  of  the  Office 
at  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
International  fishery  problems  of  the  future; 
and 

"Whereas  a  meeting  has  been  called  by 
US.  Senators  E.  L.  Bartlrtt  and  Warrxn  O. 
Uacnxtson  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  congressional  and  industry  repreeenta- 
tives  Interested  In  the  U.S.  fiisherles,  to  re- 
view the  problem :  Be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Alaska  expreases  support 
for  strengthening  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  ctf  State 
and  wishes  every  success  for  the  congres- 
sional meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Industry  representatives  to  resolve  the 
problem;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  ot  State;  the  Honorable  HtJBrRT  H. 
HcicPHRRT.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate;  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hatdrn,  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives; the  Honorable  Warscm  O  Mao- 
"VBON,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee;  and  the  Honorable  K.  L.  Bart- 
i*TT,  U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska" 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Lsflslature  of 
the  Bute  of  Idaho;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Intcrtor  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Srnatr  Joint  Mrmosiai.  1 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  o<  the  United 
SUtes  In  Congress  assembled,  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  Agriculture 
"We.  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreeenUtlves  of 


the  State  of  Idaho,  assembled  In  the  third 
extraordinary  session  o(  the  3Sth  session 
thereof,  do  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  has  an  abun- 
dance of  fei^lle  virgin  land  which,  with  the 
application  of  water  that  Is  available  can  be 
called  upon  to  help  feed  the  growing  popula- 
tion and  the  hungry  people  of  the  world: 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Idaho  and  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  recognized  these  facts  and  are  presently 
working  on  legislation  to  create  what  Is 
known  as  the  Southwest  Idaho  water  devel- 
opment project;  and 

"Whereas  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  and 
commend  the  concept  of  said  proposed  proj- 
ect; and 

"Whereas  we  also  believe  the  State  of  Idaho 
should  enlarge  the  concept  of  comprehensive 
development  of  the  Snake  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries as  set  forth  In  the  proposed  draft  of 
the  Southwest  Idaho  water  development 
project  legislation  to  Include  an  emphatic 
declaration  that  the  proper  development  of 
all  water  projects  must  recognize  fully  the 
utilization  of  upstream  projects  to  bene- 
ficially apply  the  water  to  projects  upstream, 
and  the  return  flow  of  those  waters  applied 
for  re- use  in  projects  downstream  through- 
out the  State  of  Idaho;  and  that  any  legisla- 
tion must  Include  Ironclad  guarantees  that 
no  waters  shall  be  removed  from  the  basin  of 
Its  origin  for  any  purpose  at  any  other  place 
unless  such  waters  are  surplus  to  any  and  all 
present  and  future  uses  within  the  basin,  in- 
cluding domestic,  agricultural,  mining  and 
Industrial  usee:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate.  State  of  Idaho 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurrtnif) , 
That  we  request  that  the  Oongrees  of  the 
United  States  Immediately  engage  In  a  study 
to  prepare  and  complete  feasibility  reports 
fund,  and./or  take  whatever  action  Is  appro- 
priate, and  authorize  as  a  unit  project  the 
development  of  the  entire  Snake  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  under  the  concept  of  full  uti- 
lization of  upstream  development  in  projects 
like  Lower  Teton,  Lynn  Crandall  Dam,  Rlrle 
Flood  Control  Dam,  Blackfoot  Dam  raising 
and  refaclng.  American  Falls  replacement, 
Jackson  Lake  replacement  (five  smaller  dams 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming ) ,  Snake  River 
plains  recharge.  Salmon  Palls  project.  Raft 
Rlver-Oakley  diversion  and  the  recharge  of 
the  downstream  by  return  flow  from  such 
projects  for  downstream  development  of 
those  projects  specified  In  the  Southwest 
Idaho  water  development  project  and  others 
that  may  be  feasible  for  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  Snake  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries; we  further  urge  the  immediate  fund- 
ing and  construction  of  the  Lower  Teton 
Dam;  that  the  foregoing  shall  be  done  with- 
out obstructing  or  delaying  the  Southwest 
Idaho  water  development  project  legislation; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolt>ed,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Statee.  the  Individual 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves  In  the  VS.  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

"HoirsR  Joint  Mrkorial  8 
"Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Senate  and  Hovise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Statee  In  Congress  assembled, 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture 

"We  your  memorialists,  the  Leglslattire  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  Include  land  peculiarly 
adapted    to    agricultural    development,    and 


abundant  sources  of  water  which  are  not  be- 
ing put  to  beneficial  usee;  and 

"Whereas  the  ever-expanding  population 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world  demand  that 
such  lands  and  waters  be  utilized  in  the 
production   of   foodstufis;    and 

'Whereas  modern  methods  of  developing 
agricultural  lands  require  tremendous  capi- 
tal expenditures  for  irrigation  systems,  thus 
requiring  large  acreages  for  economic  feas- 
ibility, and  the  combination  or  pooling  of 
small  desert  entry  tracts  Is  essential  to  the 
development  of  presently  unproductive 
lands:    Now,   therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  note  in  session  {the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  eoncurring). 
That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  permit  the  orderly  development, 
through  private  enterprise,  of  our  public 
lands  for  agrlctiltural  purposes  on  a  realistic 
basis.  Including  the  utilization  of  sufficient 
water  therefor;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  all  desert  entry  applica- 
tions now  pending  before  the  Department  of 
Interior  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  this 
resolution  and  a  decision  rendered;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  all  applications  for  patents 
now  pending  before  the  Department  of  In- 
terior for  deeert  entry  be  likewise  acted  upon; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  In- 
terlor  be  required  to  permit  the  combination 
of  Individual  desert  entries,  under  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resoli>ed,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
Joint  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Individual  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  In 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculttire." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Maryland:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

"Srnatr  Rrsoltttion  43 
"Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  to  legalize  as  the  national 

anthem  the  words  and  music  of  the  'Star 

Spangled  Banner'  as  comp>osed  by  Francis 

Scott  Key  and  arranged  by  Thomas  Carr 

'"Whereas  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  and 
with  traditional  regard  for  honoring  and  pro- 
tecting the  historical  customs  and  hwltage 
of  this  country,  we  hereby  propoee  that  the 
'Star  Spangled  Banner*  be  legalised  as  the 
national  anthem  in  the  form  In  which  the 
poem  was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key  and 
the  music  was  adapted  by  Thomas  Carr.  The 
United  States  is  about  to  celebrate  the  ISOth 
anniversary  of  the  writing  and  publication  of 
our  national  anthem,  and  It  would  be  emi- 
nently fitting  and  timely  to  have  this  great 
song  legalized  as  the  national  anthem  In  the 
form  In  which  It  first  was  written  and  ar- 
ranged; and 

"Whereas  following  the  writing  of  the 
poem  which  we  now  know  as  the  national 
anthem.  Francis  Scott  Key  took  his  verses  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Carr  and  requested  Mr.  Carr  to 
set  them  to  music.  It  Is  recorded  that  sev- 
eral arrangements  were  tried  before  conclud- 
ing that  the  one  ve  know  oi  today  was  the 
best  possibility;  and 

"Whereas  at  that  time,  Thomas  Carr  and 
his  father.  Joseph  Carr,  were  In  the  music 
publishing  btisiness.  Their  wcK'k  consisted 
of  teaching  music,  composing  music,  adapt- 
ing and  arranging  It  and  also  the  directing  of 
choral  music.  Their  place  of  bxislness  In 
1814  was  at  36  Baltimore  Street  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  When  Francis  Scou  Key  took  hla 
verses  to  Mr.  Thomas  Oarr,  the  verses  had  no 
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ti'lp  and  or  .-nysr-nf  no  tntaical  arrangement. 
I-.  Wis  Mr  larr  who  gare  a  title  to  tbase 
7<Tse«  arranged  the  music,  and  then  pub- 
lished the  new  Bong  When  It  WMi  flrst  pub- 
lish'^ '.he  sheet  music  from  It  earrted  the 
nota-.lijn      Adapt    *   Arrd.   by  TC":    and 

•Whrrea.s  tr-.f-  verses  of  PYancU  Scott  Key 
-lid  r.ot  become  a.  patriotic  song  or  an  anthem 
nr.t::  rhPT  were  »et  to  music.  The  honor  for 
thf  musical  arrangement  as  weU  as  the  occa- 
sion f-TT  wT'.tlng  the  Tvrsea  belongs  to  the  city 
of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland.  a« 
well  as  to  the  rsnv.lles  of  Mr.  Key  and  Mr. 
Carr,   and 

•  W^.e^»a3  l:  is  said  that  there  now  are  sev- 
eral hundred  arrangements  and  versions  of 
the  words  and  music  of  the  "Star  Spajigled 
Banner  '  Clearly  as  the  national  anthem. 
Congress  should  specify  the  words  as  com- 
posed by  l^-ancLs  Scott  Key  and  the  music  as 
adapted  and  amnged  by  Thomas  Carr;  and 
"Whereao  these  ■yards  and  music  now  are 
wedded  :n  the  bond  of  time.  In  respect  to 
the  great  history  iJid  traditions  of  the  United 
States,  '.:  la  eminently  fitting  and  proper 
that  as  our  aatlonal  anthem  we  should  le- 
gally adnpt  the  worda  and  music  oX  the  'Stax 
Spangled  Banner'  as  originally  composed  by 
I^ancls  S(v>t»  Key  and  as  arranged  and 
adapted  by  Thotnae  Carr;  Now,  therefore 
be  !t 

"Resolied  by  the  Senate  of  Uaryland,  That 
the  C  !r.?res8  of  the  United  States  Ij  re- 
sp«ct^u.ly  requested  to  legalljEe  and  adopt  as 
the  nation^;  anthem  the  words  a«  flrst  com- 
posed by  Frajic  js  Scott  Key  and  the  mualc  aa 
Srst  arrajiged  by  Thomaa  Carr;  and  be  It 
further 

Rp^olved.  That  copies  of  this  resoluUoo 
are  aent  l.->  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
Hoine  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  ai«o  &o  Senators  Baf*.-,7!r;B  »ad  TTDtNGS. 
and    RepreseiiUitiv",    p.    „  V  akdel.    Gas- 

UATZ.  L<j.NG.  Uac'hex.  Mathias,  Mo«ton,  and 
81CIC1.S8. 

Read  and  adopted  by  the  senate.  March  », 
ls*66. 

"WnjJAM  8.  JajfBB, 
"frmaldent  of  tKe  Senate. 
"J.  Warzaa  PAaawH, 

"Secretory." 
A  Joint  resoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of    Camornla:    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works 

"SaNATs   Joint  REsoLtmoic  S 

"J  >lnt  .'esoIutloB  relative  to  the  Ventura 
Marina 

•"Wh»r<»^^  oreir:7ed  for  the  purpose  of 
constr'i';t!n?  i;.'l  operating  a  small  craft 
ffccUlty  the  Ver.-  .rs  r'-rt  district  has  been 
operating  the  V  —  '  :r  ,  Marina  to  provide 
recreational  facU.-ir-s  for  the  people  of  Ven- 
tura Cuunty  and  -hp  State  of  California;  and 

"Whereas  th«-  --.Hf  and  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  v..-.'  ..-a  Marina  has  been  draa- 
tlcaliy  impaired  r;y  two  related  phenomena: 
excessive  buildup  and  settMng  of  littoral  sand 
In  the  entrance  channel,  and  extremely 
heavy  wave  action  at  or  near  the  entrance 
channel     Vow,   therefore,  be  It 

-Rrsol'.ed  by  Che  Senate  and  Asaembl]/  of 
th,.  Sta!"  r.'  California  (jointly).  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  U.a.  Army  Corps  of  K&gl- 
neers  w>  ta^e  ruch  steps  as  may  be  neceasary 
to  Investigate  and  assist  In  correcting  the 
Intolerable  ronduions  which  exist  at  or  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Venttira  Marina;  and  be 
It  further 

■  R<riniv>-d.  That  the  secretary  of  the  san- 
ate  c*  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Hotiae  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  ar,d  HepresentaUve  from  Call- 
fartiia  in  ;He  Co.unr^-ss  of  the  United  State*. 
arid  to  tne  Chief  : :  t.ie  VS.  Army  Corpa  of 
Eiiglneeri, 


April  13,  1966 


April  IS,  1966 
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A  certified  copy  of  senate  bOl  No.  446, 
chapter  869.  CaHforala  Stattrtes  of  IMS;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  : 

"SxNATX  Box  446 — Chajtxb  869 

"An  act  to  add  chapter  8.6.  oosnmenclng  with 

•acUon   176.   to  dlvUlon   1.  uUe   1.  of   the 

Oorernment  Code,  relating  to  the  «^«r"von 

boundary   between   the   States   of  ArlaoBA 

and  California,  and  ratifying  an  InUifitale 

compact  between   Arlaona  and  Oallfomla 

"SacTJOK  1.  Chapter  3J>  (commencing  with 

secUon  175)   Is  added  to  division  1  of  UUe  1 

of  the  Oorernment  Code,  to  read: 

"  'CHAPTXa        3.5.    COLORADO        klVEB       BOXTNOABT 
COMPACT 

"  '178.  The  Interstate  compact  executed 
between  the  atates  oX  Arleona  and  CaUfornla. 
as  set  forth  in  section  176  of  this  c^iapter. 
fixing  the  locaUon  of  the  boundary  Une  be- 
tween the  two  Slates  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  point 
on  the  Intcmsbtlonal  boundary  which  la 
eommon  to  tiic  bouxidarles  of  Arizona  and 
California,  and  the  United  Mexican  SUtee,  la 
hereby  ratified  and  approved. 

"  '176.  The  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
eompact  between  the  States  of  Arlaona  and 
California  referred  to  In  section  17S  are 
as  follows : 

"iNTHiVrSTB  CO»«»ACT  DETTKIMO  TH»  BOUlflt- 

aar  crrwxsM  xm  sta'txs  or  anaoifA  akp 

CALirt>a)«iA 

"  '  "Article  1.  Purpose 

Tlis  boundary   between   the  States  of 

Arizona  and  CailforiUa  on  the  Colorado  Biver 
has  become  indefinite  and  uncertain  because 
of  DManderlngs  in  the  main  channel  of  the 
Colorado  Hlver  with  the  result  that  a  state 
of  confusion  exists  as  to  the  true  and  correct 
locaUon  of  the  boundary,  and  the  enforce- 
mant  and  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
two  States  and  oX  the  United  States  have 
been  rendered  difficult. 

The  purpose  of  UUs  compact  Is  to  fix 

by  reference  to  stations  of  longitude  and 
laUtuda  the  locaUon  of  the  boundary  Une 
between  Arizona  and  California  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  point  on  the 
InternaUonal  boundary  which  la  common  to 
the  bouxkdarles  of  Arlaona  and  California 
and  the  United  M^'yiz-^n  States. 

"  '  "ArtieU  II.  DescripUon 

" '  "The  boundary  between  the  States  of 
Arizona  and  California  on  the  Colorado  River 
from  the  point  where  the  oblique  boundary 
between  California  and  Nevada  Intersects 
the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  lautude,  said 
point  being  common  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  States  of  Arlaona,  California  and  Nevada. 
to  the  point  on  the  International  boundary 
which  Is  common  to  the  boimdarles  of  Art- 
Bona,  California  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing description  In  general  terms  of  34 
points  on  the  boundary: 

General  Description  of  Boundary  Between 

Arizona  and  California 
•  "Point  No.  1.  The  IntersecUon  of  the 
boundary  line  oommon  to  California  and 
Nevada  and  the  ocntarllne  of  the  channel 
of  the  Col(»ado  Slrv  ■■  constructed  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon,  said  point  be- 
ing common  to  tta«  boundaries  of  Arlaona, 
California,  and  Nevada,  where  the  36tli  de-^ 
gree  of  n<M-th  laUtude  Intersects  the  center- 
line  of  said  channel;  thence  downatream 
along  and  with  the  centerllne  ot  said  chan- 
nel to  the  southerly  and  of  said  oonstruc- 

UOQ   to 

Point  No.  2,  which  U  located  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  ap- 
proximately one-haU  mUe  northerly  from 
the  AT&SJ".  RaUway  Bridge  at  Topock; 
thence  downatream  on  a  straight  Une  to 

Point  No.  3,  which  Ilea  In  the  Colo- 
rado   River   vertically   below   the   centerllne 


of  tke  A.T.*8.P.  Ranway  traeks  at  a  point 
midway  face-to-face  at  abatmants  of  the 
AT.&S.F.  Ranway  BrMg«  at  Topock  Art. 
aona;  tbence  00  a  straight  Une  downstream 
to 

•• '  -Point  No.  4,  which  lies  In  the  Colorado 
River  vertically  below  the  centerllne  of  U  s 
Highway  66  at  a  point  where  said  centerllne 
Intersects  the  center  of  the  center  pier  of 
the  hl^way  bridge;  thence  on  a  straight  line 
to 

" '  "Point  No.  6.  which  lies  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  vertically  below  the  center  of 
the  span  of  the  gas  line  bridge  owned  by 
the  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.  and  the  Pacinc 
Oas  and  Electric  Co.,  crossing  the  Colorado 
River  at  Topock.  Arleona;  thence  down- 
stream in  a  southerly  direction  through 
Havasu  Lake  along  a  line  midway  between 
the  right  and  left  shore  lines  of  said  lake 
as  they  exist  at  mean  operaUng  level  (ele- 
vaUon  440.00  above  Mean  Sea  Level),  as 
controlled  at  Parker  Dam  to 

•  •  "Point  No.  6,  which  Is  the  center  of 
the  overflow  secUon  of  Pai^er  Dam  across 
the  Colorado  River;  thence  dowaetream  mid- 
way between  the  shore  llnea  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  Colorado  River  to 
"  '  "Point  No.  7,  which  lies  In  the  center  of 
the  Colorado  River  approximately  2.060  feet 
upstream  from  the  earthflll  of  Headgate  Rock 
Dam;  thence  on  a  straight  line  to 

"  '  "Point  No.  8,  which  Is  the  center  of  the 
earthflll  of  Headgate  Rock  Dam;  thence  on 
a  straight  line  to 

Point  No.  9,  which  lies  on  the  center- 
line  of  the  rtver  approximately  3.626  feet 
w«at«rly  from  Point  No.  8;  tbence  on  a 
atralght  line  to 

Point  No.  10,  which  lies  In  the  center 

of  Uie  Colorado  River  at  a  point  where  the 
parallel  of  34*  10'  north  Utltude  intersects 
said  centerllne;  thence  on  a  straight  line  to 

Point  No.  11,  which  Ues  In  the  Colorado 

River  verUcally  below  the  centerllne  of 
Arizona  Highway  No.  73  midway  between  the 
abutments  of  the  highway  bridge;  then  down 
the  Colorado  River  midway  between  the  right 
and  left  ahoreUnes  across  Islands  which  may 
exist  between  those  waterUoce  to 

Point  No.  12,  which  Is  at  the  center  of 

the  earthflll  section  of  the  Palo  Verde  Diver- 
sion Dam;  thence  down  the  Colorado  River 
midway  between  the  ahoreUnes  on  the  right 
and  left  banka  to 

Point  No.  13,  which  Is  verUcaUy  below 

the  center  of  the  center  span  0^  the  high- 
way bridge  across  the  Colorado  River  at 
Ehrenberg.  Aria.  (UB.  Highway  60-10); 
thence  down  the  Colorado  River  midway  be- 
tw«en  the  shorelines  on  the  right  and  left 
banka  to 

Point  No.  14.  which  Is  the  center  at  the 

Cibola  Bridge  midway  between  abutments: 
thence  down  the  Colorado  River  midway  be- 
tween the  shorelines  on  the  right  and  left 
banks.  Ignoring  future  channellzaUon  by  the 
U.8.  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon  to 

Point  No.  16.  which  lies  on  the  center- 

Une  of  the  Colorado  River  approximately 
8.400  feet  northward  of  the  center  of  the  over- 
flow secUon  of  Imperial  Dam:  thence  00  a 
straight  line  to 

Point  No.  16.  which  Is  the  center  of  the 

overflow  aecUon  of  Imperial  Dam;  thence  on 
a  straight  line  normal  to  the  loogltudlnai 
axis  of  Imperial  Dam  to 

Point  No.  17.  which  lies  at  the  Inter- 
section of  the  last  described  line  with  a  line 
extending  northeasterly  from  the  center  of 
the  overflow  secUon  of  Lagtina  Dam  and  nor- 
mal to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  said 
Laguna  Dam;  thence  southeasterly  on  a 
straight  Une  to 

••  •  "Point  No.  18.  whlrfi  ts  at  the  center  of 
the  cntaHaw  seeUon  of  Laguna  Dam;  thence 
on  a  straight  Kne  to 

~  •  "Potnt  No.  19.  which  lies  on  the  center- 
line  of  the  Colorado  River  approximately 
5,800  feet  sauthwes«arly  of  Point  18:  thence 
down  the  Colorado  River  midway  beCwMti  the 


sboreUnea  on  the  right  and  left  banks. 
aroimd  a  curve  to  the  eastward  to 

Point  No.  30.  which  Uee  on  the  center- 
line  of  the  Colorado  River  where  said  cen- 
terUne  Intersects  the  secUon  Uoe  between 
SecUons  4  and  9.  Township  8  South.  Range 
22  West,  Otla  and  Salt  River  Meridian; 
thence  departing  from  the  river  on  a  west- 
erly course  along  the  extension  of  the  above- 
menUoned  secUon  line  about  0.65  mile  to 

Point  No.  31,  which  wUl  be  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
Uon 8,  Township  8  South.  Range  23  West, 
GUa  and  Salt  River  Meridian,  which  shall  be 
resurveyed  in  establishing  this  boundary; 
thence  southerly  along  the  centerllne  of  said 
SecUon  8  about  one-haU  mile  to 

— 'Point  No.  22,  which  Is  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section 
8,  Township  8  South,  Range  22  West,  OUa 
and  Salt  River  Meridian;  thenoe  westerly 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  to 

■  "Point  No.  23,  which  Is  the  west  quarter 
corner  of  Section  7,  Township  8  South.  Range 
22  West.  OIU  and  Salt  River  Meridian; 
tbence  southerly  about  one-half  mile  to 

Point  No.  24,  which  Is  the  southwest 

corner  of  SecUon  7,  Township  8  South. 
Range  22  West.  Olla  and  Salt  River  M  Idlan; 
thence  westerly  about  one  mile  to 

Point  No.  26,   which   Is  the  southwest 

comer  of  SecUon  12,  Township  8  South. 
Range  23  West,  Olla  and  Salt  River  Meridian; 
thence  southerly  about  one-half  mile  to 

Point  No.  26.  which  is  the  west  quarter 

comer  of  SecUon  13,  Township  8  South, 
Range  23  West,  OUa  and  Salt  River  Meridian; 
tbence  westerly  about   1.93  miles  to 

" '  "Point  No.  27,  which  Uee  <»  the  east 
shoulder  of  the  north-south  road  throtigh 
the  Indian  School  approximately  370  feet 
due  east  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  Section  25,  Township  16  South,  Range  22 
East,  San  Bernardino  Meridian;  thence  south- 
erly along  and  with  the  easterly  shoulder 
Une  of  the  said  north-south  road  approxi- 
mately 700  feet  to 

Point  No.  28.  which  Uee  on  the  easterly 

shoulder  Une  of  said  north-south  road  due 
east  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  stone  re- 
taining wall  around  the  Indian  School  Hos- 
pital; thence  due  west  to 

Point  No.  28,  which  is  the  base  of  the 

northeast  comer  of  said  retaining  wall; 
thence  southerly  along  and  with  the  west- 
erly shotUder  of  said  north-south  road  to 

Point  No.  30,  which  lies  on  the  westerly 

shoulder  line  of  said  north-south  road  330 
feet  south  of  and  approximately  1 10  feet  east 
of  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  86;  Town- 
ship 16  South,  Itange  22  East.  San  Bernar- 
dino Slerldlan;  tbence  due  west  approxi- 
mately 110  feet  to 

"'"Point  No.  31.  which  lies  on  the  aaat 
Une  of  Section  36,  Township  16  South,  Range 
22  East,  San  Bernardino  Meridian,  exacUy 
830  feet  south  of  the  northeast  comer  of  said 
SecUon  36,  thence  southerly  along  the  east 
line  of  said  Section  36  to 

•* '  "Point  No.  32,  which  Ues  at  the  center 
of  the  Colorado  River.  I.e.,  midway  between 
the  north  and  south  shore  lines  just  down- 
stream from  the  centerllne  of  the  old  U.8. 
Highway  80  Bridge  across  the  Colorado  River; 
tbence  down  the  centerllne  of  the  Colorado 
River  midway  between  the  shore  Hoes  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  to 

Point  No.  83.  which  Is  a  point  in  the 

Colorado  River  vertically  below  the  center  of 
the  new  VS.  Highway  80  Bridge;  thence  down 
the  centerllne  of  the  Colorado  River  midway 
between  the  shore  Unes  on  the  right  and  left 
banks  to 

Point  No.  84,  which  U  the  InteraecUon 

of  the  oanterllne  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  International  Boundary  Line  between 
OaUfomla  and  the  United  Mexican  States, 
which  point  is  common  to  the  boundaries  of 
Arlaona,  the  United  Mexican  States,  and 
OalUoniia. 


"  •  "These  points  will  be  marked  on  existing 
bridges  and  dams  and  where  appropriate  wlU 
be  monimiented.  Between  each  of  these 
points  wlU  be  a  number  of  subpolnts  not 
monumented.  The  total  number  of  points 
and  subpolnts  will  approxlnuite  334.  The 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
will  locate  the  above-mentioned  34  points 
on  the  boundary  by  precise  geodeUc  surveys. 
The  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  will  locate 
the  remaining  approximately  300  unmonu- 
mented  subpolnts  by  precise  photogrammet- 
rlc  methods  and  wlU  provide  a  list  of  the 
geographic  {xisltlons  and  state  coordinate 
positions  (transverse  Mercator  system  for 
Arizona  and  Lambert  system  for  California) 
of  each  of  the  234  points  on  the  boundary. 
The  approximately  200  unmonumented  sub- 
polnu  win  be  Identified  on  copies  of  the 
aerial  photographs  by  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  California  to  define  the  boundary:  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  wUl  then  locate 
the  points  so  Identified  by  analytic  aero- 
trlangulatlon   ( pbotogrammetrlc  methods ) . 

When  the  survey  and  boundary  de- 
scription has  been  completed  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  OeodeUc  Survey  and  the 
Boundary  Commissions  of  Arizona  and  CaU- 
fornla  have  each  certified  that  It  is  In  con- 
formity with  the  General  DescrlpUon  of 
Boundary  between  Arizona  and  California 
set  forth  herein.  It  shall  be  attached  hereto 
and  marked  "Exhibit  A"  and  made  a  part 
hereof  as  though  fully  Incorporated  herein 
as  the  permanent  description  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  states  of  Arizona  and 
California. 

"  •  "Article  ///.  Rafi/loation  and  effective  date 
"  '  '"This  compact  shaU  become  operaUve 
when  it  has  bMn  raUfied  and  approved  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Arizona  and 
California,  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Executed  In  dupUcate  this  12th  day  of 

March  1963.  AJ}.  at  Sacramento,  California. 

For  the  State  of  Arizona: 

Watnx  M.  ABilif , 

"  '  "Chairman  of  the  Arizorui  Interstate 
Stream  Commiaaion,  chairman. 

"  '  "ROBXBT  W.  PlCKBZU.. 

"  '  "Attorney  Oeneral.  Member. 
•  "Obxo  M.  LaaaKM, 
"  '  "State  Land  Committioner,  Member. 

Attested: 

"  '  "HowAXD  p.  Thoicpson , 
"  '  "Executive  Secretary,  Colorado  River 
Bourulary  Commiuion  of  Arizona. 
"  •  "For  the  State  of  Calif omU: 
"  •  "F.  J.  Hoano, 
"  '  "Executive  Officer,  State  Lands  Com- 
missioner.  Chairman. 

dTAKLBT  MoaK, 

"  •  "Attorney  General.  Member. 
"  '  "WnxtAM  E.  Waam, 
"  '  "ZMrector,  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, Member. 

Attested : 

BxaaixM  E.  Mooaa, 

"  '  "Executive  Secretary,  Colorado  River 
Boundary  Commission  of  California".' 

"Sec.  3.  ProclamaUon  by  Governor. — ^The 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  California 
shaU  transmit  a  duly  cerUfied  copy  of  this 
act  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arlsona. 
The  Governor  of  this  State,  whenever  offi- 
cially advised  that  the  State  of  Arizona  has 
ratified  and  approved  the  compact  set  forth 
In  Section  1  and  whenever  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  approved  the  com- 
pcM:t.  shall  make  proclamation  of  that  fact. 
A  copy  of  such  proclamation  shaU  be  pub- 
Uahed  one  time  In  one  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  cotinty  seat  of  Imperial, 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  Counties. 

"Sac.  8.  PeUUon  to  Congress. — The  Con- 
grees  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  the 
State  of  Arizona  has  ratified  and  approved 
the  compact  set  forth  in  SecUon  1  and  when 
Exhibit  "A"  has  been  attached  thereto  as 
provided  for  in   the  oompaot.   is  petitioned 


ptirsuant  to  Article  I.  Section  10.  clause  8 
of  the  United  States  OonsUtutlon.  to  give 
Its  consent  to  the  compact  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California,  as  set  forth 
In  8ec«^lon  1.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  California.  In  concurrence  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Arlaona. 
shall  transmit  dxUy  certified  copies  of  this  act 
to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepreeentaUves  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  several  Senators  Sknd  Rep- 
reeentaUvee  from  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
California  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  petitioned  to  take  such  action 
as  they  deem  proper  to  procure  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  this 
compact  between  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
California. 

"Sxc.  4.  Preservation  of  rights. — Nothing 
contained  in  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any 
operaUon  thereof,  shall  prejudice  the  tlUea, 
rights  or  claims  of  any  person,  public  or 
private,  natural  or  artificial,  to  any  of  the 
lands  herein  Involved,  whether  such  titles, 
rights  or  claims  arise  or  exist  upon  the  basis 
that  the  lands  affected  by  the  designation 
of  boundary  as  set  forth  In  the  compact 
and  In  this  act  were  previously  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  have  now  become  a 
part  of  the  State  of  California,  or  were  previ- 
ously a  part  of  the  Stote  of  Callfornu  and 
have  now  become  a  part  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, or  otbervi'lse;  and  no  person  shall  be 
prejudiced  In  the  water  rights  which  he  now 
has  by  reason  of  anything  contained  In  this 
act. 

■"Sec.  6.  Recordation  of  documents. — Upon 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  the  compact  set  forth  In  section  1  of  this 
act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  cause  to  be 
recorded  In  each  of  the  offices  of  the  County 
Recorders  of  Imperial.  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  Coimtlee  a  certified  copy  of  this 
act.  As  to  lands  theretofore  considered  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Arizona  which,  under  the 
terms  of  said  compact,  are  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  of  California,  from  and 
after  the  date  of  such  recording,  certified 
copies  of  patents,  deeds,  and  other  Instru- 
ments affecting  the  title  to  the  lands  which 
shall  have  been  recorded  In  the  office  of  the 
county  recorder  of  the  county  In  Arizona  In 
which  the  lands  were  so  considered  to  be  lo- 
cated shall  be  accepted  and  recorded  by  the 
ootmty  recorder  of  the  county  In  California 
In  which  the  lands  are  located  under  the 
terms  of  the  compact,  without  charge  there- 
for. Recordings  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  secUon  shall  have  retroactive  effect 
as  constructive  notice  to  the  date  of  their 
original  recording  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 

"A  true  and  complete  oopy  of  the  compact 
with  exhibit  A  attached  thereto  shall  be  fUed 
for  a  permanent  pubUc  record  In  the  office 
of  the  California  secretary  of  state  by  the 
Colorado  River  Boundary  Oommlsslon  of 
California,  and  certified  copies  thereof  shaU 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  California  State 
Lands  Commission,  and  thereupon  the  Ex- 
ecuUve  Officer  of  the  State  Lands  Commission 
shall  cause  to  be  recorded  In  Imperial.  River- 
side and  San  Bernardino  Counties  true  copies 
thereof  certified  by  him.  Upon  recordation 
thereof,  such  certified  oopy  shall  be  notice  to 
aU  persons  of  the  particulars  of  the  compact 
and  survey  and  boundary  description." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lative Tax  Study  Committee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare: 

"We.  the  members  of  the  Oregon  Leglsls- 
Uve  Tax  Study  Oommlttee,  eetabllahed  pur- 
suant to  chapter  681,  Oregon  Laws,  1966, 
most  respectfully  represent  as  foUows: 

"Whereas  certain  school  districts  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  have  been  beneficiaries  of 
the  provlslonj  of  chapter  13.  tlUe  20,  United 
States  Code  AnnoUted,  entlUed  "Plnanctal 
Assistance  for  Areas  Affected  by  Federal 
AcUvlties";  and 

"Whereas  this  committee  has  been  in- 
formed and  advised  that  nieasures  have  been 
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txitimiti^C  tc  Uie  Oongrw  — ll>1in  to  repeal 
or  abridge  the  provtelona  td  aaUl  ttmpttr;  and 
"Whereaa  teijUmoay  ha*  bCMI  nrilUltMd  to 
thia  coormiitee  tiiat  Ui*  MklaigeBient  ct 
»ch..iol   popuiati  jrii  eausetl   tjy  the  proximity 


Oovemment  Operations.  I  submit  an  in- 
terim report  of  ixjt  Pprmanert  Subeooi* 
mlttee  on  Invf-stlKat)nt..s,  entitled  Tnves- 
tlgatlon  Into  Federally  Insured  Banks. 


pelled  by  law  to  Insure  the  bank's  de- 
posits, was  nerer  Informed  that  the  bank 
yna.  In  Mr.  Saxon's  own  words,  "so 
murked  down  In  Just  plain  rot  and  cor- 


of  tax-exempt  Pedem.  i.-^taUation«  and  fa-     This  report  Covers  a  series  of  hearings     ruptlon  that  there  was  no  hope 


duties  baa  reauitcU  in  a  substantial  Increase 
In  Uie  coaLs  ot  providing  elementary  and  sec- 
cndaj-y  educatlo.T  which  would  result  Ln  an 
excessive  pr-  per-.y  tax  burden  to  local  tax- 
payers If  u  were  not  for  payments  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  affected  school 
dlsirlc".*  in  He  .  of  taxes  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter IJ  utie  Jo  U-iii*d  States  Code  Anno- 
tated,  and 

"Whereas  U  appears  Just,  reasonable,  and 
necessary  that  school  expenses  caused  by  dis- 
t.jrt.i.jria  '.n  school  populations  Imposed  by 
Federal  activities  In  the  vicinity  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  the 
local  school  district  or  other  municipality  so 
long  as  Uie  distortions  eUst;  Mow,  therefore, 
be  ;•; 

■Rptolveci  by  tfie  members  of  the  legiala- 
Uve  tax  study  commutee,  Thiat  the  Con- 
sress  of  the  Urited  Statas  b«  requested  to 
retain  tr^e  pr  ^visions  for  financial  aaalatancc 
for  areas  Ui  Oetron  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tiTluea,  w»tho  ;t  diminution  thereof;  and 
b«  u  rurther 

■Resoivtd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
aeni  to  the  Prealder.t  of  the  United  States,  to 
the   Presiding  Officer   uf   the  U.S.  Sanata,  to 


conducted  during  1965  Into  the  failure  of 
a  number  of  banJcs  that  were  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. The  subcommittee  has  not  yet 
closed  Its  Investigation  of  bcmks  and 
other  financial  Institutions  that  are 
funded  or  Insured  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  It  is  likely  that  we  will  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  and  file  at  a  later  date  a 
final  report  on  matters  now  under  In- 
quiry. 

Testimony  we  heard  last  year  clearly 
demonstrated  that  many  abuses  and  Im- 
proper banking  practices  had  occurred  in 
a  number  of  banks.  We  learned  that 
certain  corrupt  and  dishonest  persons 
committed  abuses  and  engaged  in  such 
practices  only  to  obtain  control  of  banks 
so  that  they  could  loot  them  of  their 
assets. 

Our  examination  of  bank  failures  also 
disclosed  that  existing  Federal  laws  are 
obviously  Inadequate  to  prevent  the  ac- 


Madam  President,  that  was  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  He  per- 
mitted the  bank  to  operate  for  7  to  8 
months  after  he  had  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  the  criminal  actltitles 
which  were  being  engaged  In  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  bank.  After  making  its 
investigation,  the  FDIC  closed  the  bank. 
The  PDIC's  ultimate  llablUty,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  bank's  failure,  may  reach 
as  much  as  $25  million. 

A  thorough  investigation  by  the 
Comptroller's  Office  of  the  charter  ap- 
plication for  the  Brighton  National  Bank 
would  have  revealed  the  false  statements 
made  by  the  applicants  and  by  the  pro- 
po«ed  officials  of  the  bank. 

Madam  President,  there  has  been  a 
flagrant  dereliction  of  duty  with  respect 
to  making  the  proper  and  adequate  in- 
vestigations before  issuing  some  of  these 
bank  charges.  Such  an  investigation 
would    also    have    disclosed    the    secret 


"   -   — ~     quisitlon  of  control  of  banks  and  other     ..„,<.,.^^„*  »„  „»,.-».  ♦».  * 

the  speaJior  cf  the  HcKise  of  Repreaentativea     financial  institutions  by  persons  of  aues-     »^i^^«"*  ^  Which  the  organizers  of 
of  the  United  Siatea.  and  to  aU  members  oT      tlonable    ehara/!f.i.r    «.nrf    int«,Titv     .ho      ^^   °*"*    ''W   *"   'act   acting   as   front 


the  OregTin  congreealonal  delegation. 

"Gt-KM  M.  ^FADLXa. 

'Cuiirman  " 

A  'e'.ter  In  the  nature  oi  a  petition  sl^ied 
by  the  prlnrlpa!  ind  (cafeteria  manager  of 
the  Soijthwes'erri  E;»me:itary  School.  Chesa- 
peake. Va  farortng  the  continuance  ot  tbe 
school  ml]k  prof^nwn.:  to  the  Coomitttaa  on 
AgTic-iilture  and  P^restry. 

.K  resolution  .idopted  by  tlM  Maple  Helghtt, 
Ohio.  Board  of  Education  tavorUig  the  con- 
tlnuatton  of  the  school  milk  program;  to 
the  Committee  or  AgrleuHure  and  Forestry. 

fi.  resolution  %<\optKi  by  the  mayor  and 
City  Council,  City  of  V.UIeJo.  Calif.,  relating 
to  the  encTT^rasrenjent  of  trarel  within  eta* 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 

.A  r^solTitlon.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
ftd'jpted  by  the  House  of  klaa.  Tallahassee. 
Fla  .  signed  by  sundry  dtlBana  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  the  convening  at  the 
Charter  Review  C'-ir.rerenr,^  withm  the  3Ist 
year  of  the  United  Nar.iors  at  New  Tor*. 
If  T  :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreli^n  RelaUons 

A  reaolutlac  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Veterans  Orin>nlzaU<MMi  «f  Oveatar  Danas, 
Tex  ,  condemnlntr  thoaa  who  bom  draft  cards 
and  desecrate  the  flag  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

A  resolution  adopted  bv  ;he  O  iilng  Club 
of  the  UnjTersity  f  }i>^r:t\  Ca.-o.na  Chapel 
HIH.  NC,  relating  lo  the  prote.  rj»;n  of  the 
wllderneeei  of  the  Oren;  Smokv  Mem  tains 
Mationa]  PVrk  to  the  Comml'tee  .isj  Interior 
and  Insula^  Affair* 

A  resolution  adopted  ^i^  ',,.?  ;!:>;-  -!-.ar 
Mothers  of  America  Inr  n!  M:.i;ni  .b  ia  . 
faTceing  the  enactmer.t  f  >irl^iaH.:i;.  maJciaj? 
it  a  Federal  offense  Uj  taltt-  nart  in  any 
actl-.'ltles  designed  to  pr  r.:.*>?  'om.'r. 'i.-nm 
In  the  United  States;  U->  -^.i-  ■■  n..-r  •-•---•  a 
ths  Judiciary 


tlonable  character  and  integrity,  who 
lack  banking  experience  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  found  that  proper  oversight  of 
changes  in  bank  control  was  not  provided 
by  Federal  supervlsorj'  authorities,  who 
failed  to  give  effective  supervision  and 
make  necessary  examination  of  banking 
activities  under  their  jurisdictions.  Our 
hearings  also  disclosed  that  these  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  failed  to  main- 
tain high  levels  of  Interagency  coordina- 
tion and  liaison. 

The  report  gives  particular  attention 
to  the  chartering  policy  for  national 
banks  that  was  followed  by  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon  since 
he  assumed  office  in  1961,  which  resulted 
in  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
number  of  natlonai  banks.  One  of  the 
subcommittees  findings  is  that  Mr. 
Saxon's  attempt  to  "change  the  closed 
Image  of  the  banking  business"  has  bur- 
dened the  industry  with  Increased  ele- 
ments of  risk. 

Two  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  supervision  exer- 
cised by  the  Comptroller's  Office,  as  de- 
scribed In  this  report,  relate  to  the  dis- 
integration and  collapse  of  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  and  of  the 
Brighton  National  Bank  of  Brighton, 
Colo. 

Evidence  clearly  showed  that  Comp- 
troller Saxon  had  available  In  June  of 
1964,  7  months  before  tlie  San  Francisco 
National  Baiik  was  placed  In  receiver 


men  for  the  person  seeking  to  gain  the 
controlling  interest.  A  proper  investi- 
gation was  never  made.  Prom  Its  open- 
ing on  May  1,  1963,  until  its  failure  on 
January  23.  1965.  the  affairs  of  the 
Brighton  Natlonai  Bank  were  marked  by 
fraud,  forgery,  eorruptlon,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  abuse  and  Impropriety 
Imaginable. 

Madam  President,  it  would  be  satisfy- 
ing to  report  that,  as  a  result  of  our 
hearings,  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
have  taken  appropriate  action  to  remedy 
the  deplorable  conditions  that  were  ex- 
posed. We  would  be  gratified  and  most 
happy  to  state  that  the  American  bank- 
ing industry  is  now  receiving  the  efficient 
supervision  and  excellent  administra- 
tion that  Is  so  obviously  needed.  Re- 
grettably, thus  far,  however,  the  defi- 
dendes  that  we  found  have  not  been 
corrected,  although  more  than  a  year 
has  passed  since  they  were  disclosed  by 
our  Investigation.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  taken  action  on  some  of  the 
criminal  activities;  seven  persons  who 
were  involved  with  banks  we  Investigated 
have  been  indicted,  and  two  of  them 
have  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  long  prison  terms.  The  others 
are  awaiting  trial. 

The  exposure  and  publicity  afforded 
by  our  hearings  have  removed  some  un- 
dealrabte  persons  from  the  banking  in- 
dustry. The  banking  field  is  basically 
sound  and  of  high  Integrity,  but  the  sub- 
committee     believes      that      teglslatlve 


.A    re.ioluaon    adopted    bv      -.f 
Mothers  of   Anienr  i     ;nc  ,  com;:ieiic;.ag  the 
President  and  h.j  policies;  otdaiad  to  lis  on 
the  table 


ship,  information  that  there  were  many     action  Is  needed  to  prevent  Its  InfUtra 
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ie  Star  violations  of  law  In  the  operation  of  the 
bank.  One  of  hi.*?  national  bank  exam- 
iners attempted  to  report  these  criminal 
activities  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  June  22.  1964.  but  Comptroller  Saxon 
did  not  forward  the  letter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  until  February  26,  1965.  8 
months  later.  This  was  about  a  month 
after  the  bank  had  been  doeed  and  more 
than  a  month  after  the  lubeonunittee 
had  started  Its  tavertlgatiOTi.    The  Fed- 


Mr   McCLEUAN      -Vtadam  President      ^ ^^^  ^  ^^^ ^_^  _  ^ ^^  .^.._^_ 

on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on    eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation"  com-     datlons.    In  partial  summary?  the  sub- 


tion  by  confidence  men.  bank  pirates, 
and  other  corrupt  Individuals.  We  miut 
correct  the  Inadequacies  of  existing  laws 
that  permit  these  abuaes,  and  we  must 
require  the  Federal  agencies  to  exert 
maximum  effort  toward  efficient  admin- 
istration and  supervision,  and  to  exer- 
cise effective  interagency  coordination 
and  naison. 

Accordingly,  the  report  of  the  subeon- 
mitlee  witaina  a  nianiicr  of 
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committee  asks  the  Congress  to  consider 
legislation  that  will: 

First.  Require  mandatory  iiubUc  hear- 
ings for  new  bank  charters; 

Second.  Provide  thorough  investiga- 
tions of  applications  for  new  national 
bank  charters,  to  assure  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  checked  the 
background  and  character  of  the  appli- 
cants, has  determined  the  sources  of 
their  capital  and  Its  encumbrances,  and 
has  ascertained  that  there  are  no  secret 
agreements  to  provide  front  men  for  true 
beneficial  owners; 

Third.  Require  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  prcq^osed 
charters; 

Fourtii.  I»rovlde  the  same  kind  of  In- 
vestigation for  the  conversion  of  State 
banks  to  National  banks  or  for  proposed 
eiiangea  of  controlling  interests  in  other 
federally  Insured  banks; 

Fifth.  Require  cooperation  and  liaison 
amcHig  all  Federal  banking  agencies, 
with  full  Interchange  of  Information, 
promptly  and  without  charge; 

Sixth.  Proliibit  Improper  solicitation 
of  deposits  through  abuses  of  certificates 
of  deposit,  provide  for  re^tration  of 
money  brokers  who  deal  in  such  certifi- 
cates, and  require  regular  periodic  re- 
ports on  the  use  of  these  financial  instru- 
ments; 

Seventh.  Require  independent  audits 
for  banks  covered  by  Federal  Insurance; 

Eighth.  Exclude  felons  from  manage- 
ment or  policy  cc«itrol  of  federally  in- 
sured banks; 

Ninth.  Limit  the  borrowing  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  bank  stocks; 

Tenth.  Prohibit  false  statements  on 
loans  and  credit  applications; 

Eleventh.'* Provide  for  a  ccanprehenslve 
study  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
functions  and  regulations  of  the  banking 
agencies  and  of  the  laws  that  govern 
them,  la  order  to  determine  whether  re- 
organization and  centralization  of  their 
functions  is  needed. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommends 
that  the  Federal  banking  agencies  co- 
operate In  efforts  to  Improve  the  scope 
and  effectiveness  of  their  bank  examina- 
tion procedures,  and  that  all  of  the  ex- 
amining agencies  work  together  In  ex- 
changing and  assessing  examination 
reports  and  other  information  about  im- 
proprieties disclosed  during  examina- 
tions. It  is  essential  that  aU  abuses  and 
violations  of  law  be  referred  swiftly  by 
the  agency  which  finds  them  to  the  other 
agencies  that  may  be  concerned,  partic- 
ularly those  charged  with  Federal  law 
enforcement,  and  the  subcommittee 
strongly  urges  that  this  be  done. 

Madam  President,  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  subcommittee 
in  this  interim  report  lend  themselves  to 
legislation,  and  they  are  included  In  a 
bill  which  I  Introduced  during  the  past 
session  of  Congress.  The  measure,  S. 
2575,  was  coeponaored  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  gul)COinmlttee,  and 
we  believe  that  Its  provisions,  if  enacted 
Into  law,  would  deter  and  prevent  the 
inefficiency  corruption,  and  dishonesty 
which  we  found  in  the  banks  that  we 
investigated.  The  bill  would  also  in- 
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crease  the  effectiveness  of  administra- 
tion and  strengthen  the  supervision  that 
must  be  provided  by  the  Federal  banking 
agencies. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  also 
recognized  the  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lation in  tills  area  in  his  Ekx>nomlc  Reiwrt 
to  Congress.  As  a  consequence  of  his 
concern,  another  banking  bill,  S.  3158, 
to  strengthen  and  protect  our  financial 
Institutions,  has  been  introduced  and  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  On 
April  4,  I  testified  before  the  Financial 
Institutions  Subcommittee  in  its  hearings 
on  that  bill.  I  supported  the  principal 
objectives  of  S.  3158,  which  would  au- 
'iiiorize  certain  remedial  actions  by  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  against  unsafe 
and  unsound  practices  whenever  they 
are  disclosed  In  the  banking  Industry. 

Madam  President,  the  legislation 
which  Is  recommended  in  this  report, 
and  is  Incorporated  In  S.  2575.  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  S.  3158. 
In  fact,  these  measures  supplement  and 
complement  each  other.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Congress,  after  due  examination  of 
these  proposals,  will  enact  their  principal 
features  into  law  and  thus  take  a  lOTig 
step  toward  remedying  the  unsafe  and 
unsatisfactory  conditions  exposed  by  our 
investigation  and  analyzed  in  this  report. 

Madam  President,  for  the  Rccord,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  this  report 
was  signed  and  agreed  to  by  all  nine 
members  of  the  Pennanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations.  It  is  not  a 
partisan  report.  It  is  a  bipartisan  report 
In  the  sense  that  it  U  unanimous.  I 
believe  we  are  all  in  agreement  that 
remedial  legislaticm  la  needed  and  that 
ccaidiUons  in  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies, especially  in  Uie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's office,  must  be  corrected. 

The  PRESEDLNO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberoer  in  the  chair).  The  report 
wiU  be  received  and  printed. 


S.  3213.  A  blU  to  maka  certain  cxpandl- 
tures  made  by  the  city  of  MobUe,  Ala.,  eligible 
as  local  grants-in-aid  for  the  purposes  of 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1M9; 

8.  sai4.  A  Mil  to  make  certain  ezpeitdl- 
tures  by  the  University  of  Alabama  eilglble 
as  local  granta-ln-ald  for  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 

S.  S216.  A  btU  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Housing  Act  to  provide  mcn-tgage  Insurance, 
and  authorize  direct  loans  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator,  to  help 
finance  the  cost  of  constructing  and  eqtUp- 
plng  facilities  for  the  group  practice  of  medi- 
cine or  dentistry;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TYDINQS: 

S.  3316.  A  bUl  to  amend  ttUe  n  of  the  Act 
of  September  19,  1918  (40  Btat.  9«0),  aa 
amended,  relating  to  industrial  safety  In  tlM 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Ttdincb  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    blU,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THUKMOND: 

S.  3217.  A  blU  to  amend  title  VI  (relating 
to  cropland  adjustment)  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1906  so  as  to  permit  a 
change  from  the  Installment  method  of  pay- 
ment under  any  agreement  entered  into 
tmdo'  such  title  to  the  lump  sum  advance 
payment  method  whenever  such  change  Is 
requested  by  the  producer;  to  the  Commlttae 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


PHT-a  INTRODDCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  untinlmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  8207.  A  bill  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  ot  Mr.  Dnucsnt  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    wblch    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOGGS: 

S.  3208.  A  bill  for  the  reltaf  of  KUnlko 
Bethard:  and 

S.  3209.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Zopla  Zych; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldsiry. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 

B.  3210.  A  Wll  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  lUlnals-Indlana 
air  poUutlon  oontrol  compact;  to  the  Oom- 
nUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAS: 

S.  8211.  A  bin  to  make  certain  expenditures 
of  the  city  of  HuntSTffle,  Ala.,  eligible  as 
local  grants-in-aid  for  the  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  194B. 

8.  3212.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expenditures 
of  the  city  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  eligible  as 
local  grants-in-aid  for  ths  purposes  of  tltla  I 
of  the  HouBlng  Act  of  lM9i 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
CONGRATULATION  OP  ASTRONAUTS 
NHL  ARMSTRONG  AND  DAVID  R. 
SCOTT 

Mr.  HARRIS  (for  Mr.  LAtrscHX)  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  85)  congratulating  Astronauts  Nell 
Armstrong  and  David  R.  Scott,  whl^ 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Harris,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  MAKING 
IT  A  FEDERAL  OFFENSE  TO  DESE- 
CRATE THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  "Rie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  I  introduce  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  desecrate  the  American 
flag. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  our  flag  has  been 
hauled  down,  despoiled,  spat  upon,  dese- 
crated, and  trampled  In  the  mud,  yet 
there  Is  no  Federal  statute  to  deal  with 
such  (Senses. 

As  I  recall,  nearly  e%'ery  State  In  the 
Union  has  a  statute  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other and  prescribes  a  rather  heavy  pen- 
alty for  its  violation.  It  Is  high  time 
there  be  incorporated  in  the  Criminal 
Code  of  the  United  States  something 
along  the  same  line  as  the  States  require, 
together  with  a  heavy  penalty. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  TJie  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 
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The  bill  S  3207  to  prohibit  desecra- 
tion of  the  fla«.  liicroduced  by  Mr  Dirk- 
sen,  was  receive<i.  rea4  f*nce  by  lis  Utle, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA    AIR   POIXUTION 
COMPACT 

Mr  BAYH  Madam  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropnaU!  reference,  a  bill 
to  grant  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Congress  to  the  IllinoLs- Indiana  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Compact  This  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  negotiated  by  the 
authorities  of  these  two  States  and  has 
been  adopted  by  their  respective  legis- 
latures. Is  fully  m  accord  with  and  would 
enable  these  governments  to  Implement 
national  policy  and  iioais  in  this  vital 
area. 

Problems  caused  by  polluted  air  have 
been  recorded  for  centuries  Patricians 
of  ancient  Rome  complained  of  smoke 
smudges  on  their  togas  King  Edward  I 
of  England  executed  a  man  because  he 
burned  pollution-producing  coal  Instead 
of  wood  Dunng  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  brewers  of  Westminster  of- 
fered to  burn  wood  because  of  the 
Queens  celebrated  allergy  W)  coal  .smoke 
As  inconsequential  as  these  events  may 
appear  to  be  now,  we  realize  ihat  they 
were  mere  preludes  v;.  mrxlern  disaster. 
Exterwlve  urbanization  and  massive  In- 
diistrlalizatlon  have  resulted  in  .several 
air  pollution  tragedies  in  recent  yeara 
In  1931,  60  people  died  in  the  Meuse 
Valley  in  Belgium  when  atmospheric 
conditions  stagr^ted  deadly  sulphur  di- 
oxide and  particulate  matter  m  the  air 
Twenty  fatalities  were  recorded  In  Do- 
nora.  Pa..  In  1948.  when  similar  condi- 
tions were  present. 

Killer  smog  plagued  London,  England, 
for  a  week  in  1952  When  the  air  cleared, 
London  counted  4  000  deaths  directly  at- 
tributable to  poisonous  air  Similar 
events  within  the  last  5  years  Ln  England 
and  New  York  have  taken  the  lives  of 
an  additional  1.200  people 

Modem  science  ha?  rll.scnver'-xl  that 
air  pollution  Is  not  only  deadly  and 
harmful  to  human  beings  but  to  plant 
and  animal  life,  agricultural  products. 
building  materials,  and  textiles  Esti- 
mates placed  on  dollar  loss  from  atmos- 
pheric pollution  total  $11  billion  an- 
nually In  the  United  States 

Increasing  awareness  of  this  disturb- 
ing situation  has  resulted  in  congres- 
sional action  designed  to  combat  air  pol- 
lution. The  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended. 
provide*  the  NaUon  with  tools  with 
which  we  can  begin  to  purify  our  at- 
mosphere. A  key  provision  of  this  law- 
encourages  the  creation  of  agreements 
between  SUtes  for  aUr  pollution  abate- 
ment purposes.  Such  compacts  are  Im- 
portant weapons  In  our  aiitipollution 
arsenal  because  much  of  our  Nations 
populaUon  is  located  In  rapidly  expazid- 
Ing  metropolitan  areas  whose  pollutants 
frequently  cross  boundary  lines  of  local 
Jurisdiction  and  often  may  extend  Into 
two  or  more  States 

Such  a  distressing  sltuaUon  exists  In 
the  Indlana-nilnols  region  Beginning 
In  the  northern  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
swinging  in  an  arc  ihrou«h  ihat  gr«u 


metropolis  and  around  the  southern  tip 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  encompasslnc 
the  cities  of  Hammond,  East  Chicago, 
Oary.  and  other  incorporated  municipal- 
ities of  Indiana  i.s  one  of  the  most  den- 
sely populat-ed  and  highly  Industrialized 
areas  of  the  world.  Any  person  familiar 
with  this  complex  grouping  of  commu- 
nities realizes  that  It  would  be  futile  to 
attempt  to  combat  air  pollution  in  any 
one  of  them  without  taking  similar  ac- 
tion In  adjacent  cities  and  counties. 

The  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
have  declared  that  air  pollution  Is  a  po- 
tential hazard  to  human,  animal,  and 
plant  life  I^aws  have  been  enacted  by 
both  States  creating  an  Interstate  Air 
Pollution  Control  Commission  to  prevent 
poUuUon  originating  In  one  from  injuri- 
ously affecting  life  and  property  In  the 
other  Let  me  simimartze  briefly  the 
major  features  of  this  agreement. 

Article  I  proclaims  that,  because  air 
pollution  Is  a  potential  hazard,  the  two 
States  wHl  cooperate  In  its  control  and 
abatement.  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
aigreement  Is  to  prevent  pollution  origi- 
nating In  one  State  from  Injuriously  af- 
fecting life  and  property  In  the  other 
State. 

Article  n  defines  air  pollution  as  the 
presence  of  matter  In  suifBclent  quantity 
In  the  air  to  be  Injurious  to  human,  plant, 
or  animal  life,  to  prc^jerty,  or  to  cause 
human  discomfort 

Article  III  describes  the  organization 
of  the  Interstate  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commission.  Seven  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  each  State  Qovemor.  The 
State  health  agency  and  the  State  air 
pollution  control  agency,  as  well  as  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  local  government,  will 
each  be  represented  by  one  commissioner 
and  two  will  come  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. All  Cimimlssionera.  except  the  State 
government  representatives,  will  have  4- 
year  terms.  The  State  government 
members,  who  are  ex  ofBclo,  will  serve 
on  the  commission  as  long  as  they  hold 
office  The  commission  will  annually 
choose  from  their  members  both  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman.  A  majority  of 
each  State's  delegation  will  constitute  a 
quortmi,  and  no  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mission will  be  binding  unless  approved 
by  at  least  four  commissioners  from  each 
State  The  commission  la  vested  with 
powers  to  conduct  Its  business  and  to 
Mnploy  necessary  peraonncl.  and  it  has 
the  responsibility  of  reporting  to  the 
States  once  a  year 

Article  rv  empowers  the  commission 
to  conduct  studies  and  reports  on  air 
pollution  problems  and  to  recommend 
corrective  action  If  its  recommenda- 
tions for  prevention  or  abatement  have 
not  been  implemented  within  6  months. 
the  commL^slon  is  authorized  to  hold' 
hearings  on  the  subject  and  can  issue 
orders  fo  correct  the  nuisance.  Compli- 
aj-.ce  with  the  orders  of  the  commission 
1.S  made  the  duty  of  the  party  against 
whom  charges  are  made  In  case  of  dis- 
pute and  enforcement  may  be  secured 
by  the  commLsslon  through  an  action 
commenced  m  any  court  of  competent 
junsdicUon. 

Article  V  outlines  hearing  prooedxircs 
and  provide."?  f  ,r  the  right  of  Judicial 
review  of  commission  orders. 


Article  VI  gives  the  commission  and 
its  duly  designated  officers  the  right  to 
enter,  at  reasonable  Umes.  either  public 
or  private  property,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  sources  of  air  pollution. 

Article  ■Vn  grants  the  power  to  estab- 
lish advisory  and  technical  committees 
which  would  further  the  work  of  the 
commission. 

Article  vm  states  that  the  compact 
authorization  does  not  alter  or  abolish 
the  power  of  the  party  States  to  indi- 
vldually  enact  and  enforce  air  pollution 
laws  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
compact. 

Article  EX  provides  for  the  financing 
of  commission  activities  and  requires  the 
keeping  of  accurate  accounts. 

Article  X  would  contmue  the  compact 
in  force  until  It  Is  expressly  repealed  by 
either  party,  but  no  repeal  act  could  be 
effective  until  1  year  after  Its  adoption 

Article  XI  Is  the  traditional  severabil- 
ity clause,  stating  that  in  the  event  any 
one  part  of  the  compact  should  be  de- 
clared invalid  or  should  be  repealed,  the 
remainder  of  the  agreement  shall  still 
be  In  force. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  nilnols- 
Indlana  compact  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

This  agreement  is  In  direct  response  to 
the  Intent  and  spirit  of  section  2  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  should  be 
commended  for  taking  this  action  and 
that  It  should  be  approved  by  Congress 
forthwith.  A  similar  measure.  H.R 
9582.  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  by  the  Honorable 
Cha«lk8  M.  Paicx.  of  minola. 

MadEma  President,  I  believe  that  this 
agreement  will  help  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana  avoid  future  tragedies 
like  these  which  have  struck  the  Meuse 
Valley,  Donora.  Pa.,  London,  and  New 
York.  Por  this  reason  I  am  Introducing 
this  ratification  legislation  arid  hope 
that  It  will  receive  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3210)  granting  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  D- 
linols-Indlana  air  pollution  control  com- 
pact, Introduced  by  Mr.  Bath,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Comnalttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3310 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Repreaentattve*  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  assembled.  That  the 
consent  and  approval  of  OongreaB  ta  hereby 
given  to  the  niinol»- Indiana  air  polluUoD 
control  oompaot  between  the  Stetee  of  HU- 
nola  and  Indiana.  Such  oatnpoct  reads  m 
foUows: 

"nxzHon-nroiAXA    an    pollution     oojttbol 

COMPACT 

"Article  t.  Findings  and  purposes 
"(a)  The  party  ataXm  Ond  tbat  there  are 
potential  haaarda  to  the  iMalth.  welfare, 
property  and  oomfott  o*  the  people  reeultlng 
ttotn  poUutanta  dlschariged  Into  the  atmoa- 
pbere  and  which  more  ft<ocn  oo»  party  state 
to  the  other  It  U  the  purpoae  of  the  party 
states  to  reoofnlse  and  provide  for  the  oon- 
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trol  of  such  Interstate  movement  of  air  pol- 
lutants through  the  establishment  of  an 
agency  of  the  party  states  with  powers.  In 
tbe  absence  of  sufficient  Indindual  local  or 
ftate  action,  to  prevent,  abate  and  control 
rich  Intereetate  air  pollution   conditions. 

■■(b)  Bach  of  the  party  states  pledgee  to 
the  other  faithful  cooperation  In  the  control 
of  future  air  pollution  and  in  the  abatement 
of  existing  air  pollution  which  originates  In 
one  state  and  detrimentally  affects  the  fior- 
mal  health,  the  general  welfare,  the  property, 
and  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life  (com- 
fort and  well-being)  of  the  jieople  In  the 
other  state,  and  in  order  to  effect  such  ob- 
ject agrees  to  enact  and  enforce  any  neces- 
sary legislation  to  enable  each  State  to  place 
and  maintain  the  air  resources  In  the  out- 
door atmosphere  of  each  state  In  such  con- 
dition as  will  be  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  normal  health,  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  property,  and  the  comfortable  en- 
joyment of  life  of  the  people,  maximum  em- 
ployment and  full  industrial  development. 
Each  state  shall  seek  the  accomplishment  of 
theee  objectives  through  the  prevention, 
abatement,  and  control  of  air  pollution  by 
all  practicable  and  economically  feasible 
methods. 

"(c)  It  Is  recognized  by  the  party  states 
that  no  single  standard  for  outdoor  atmos- 
phere Is  applicable  to  all  areas  vrithln  the 
two-party  states  due  to  such  variables  as 
population  densities,  topographic  and  cli- 
matic characteristics,  and  existing  or  pro- 
jected land  use  and  economic  development. 
The  guiding  principle  of  this  compact  shall 
be  that  air  pollution  originating  wlthm  a 
party  state  shall  not  injuriously  affect  hu- 
mans, plants,  animal  life,  or  property,  or 
uzireasonably  Interfere  with  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  property  In  the  other  jiarty  state. 

"Article  //.  Air  pollution  defined 
"As  used  in  this  compact  'air  pollution' 
means  the  presence  In  the  outdoor  atmos- 
phere of  particulate  matter,  dust,  fumes,  gas, 
mist,  smoke,  or  vapor,  or  any  combination 
thereof  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  such 
characteristics  and  duration  as  to  be  m- 
jurlous  to  human,  plant,  or  animal  life,  or 
to  property,  or  which  unreasonably  Inter- 
feres with  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life 
and  i>roperty. 

"Article  lit.  The  Commission 
"(a)  The  party  states  hereby  create  the 
nilnols-Indlana  Interstate  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commission,  hereinafter  called  'the 
Commission',  with  the  powers  and  duties  set 
forth  herein,  and  such  additional  powers  as 
may  be  conferred  upon  It  by  subsequent  ac- 
tion of  the  respective  legislatures  of  the 
party  states. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
seven  commissioners  from  each  party  state, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  cltlsen  of  the  state 
he  represents.  The  seven  cMnmisslonera 
from  each  party  state  shall  be  cboeen  by  the 
Governor  of  such  state,  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  such  state,  as  follows:  one  com- 
missioner to  be  the  head  of  the  state  health 
agency;  one  commissioner  to  be  the  techni- 
cal secretary  of  the  state  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency;  one  commlssiocer  to  be 
representative  of  Industry;  one  commissioner 
to  be  representative  of  labor:  one  commis- 
sioner to  be  representative  of  local  govern- 
ment: and  two  commissioners  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public.  Except  for 
the  heads  of  the  state  health  agencies  and 
the  technical  secretaries  of  the  state  air 
pollution  control  agencies,  who  shall  be 
commissioners  during  their  continuance  In 
the  aforementioned  positions  In  the  respec- 
tive state  health  and  air  pollution  control 
sgendes.  the  term  of  each  commissioner  shall 
be  foxir  years."  However,  the  terms  of  those 
commissioners  Initially  appointad  as  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  labor,  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  public  shall.  In  the 
case  of  the  commissioners  from  each  party 


state  be  as  foUows;  two  for  two  yean;  one 
for  three  years;  and  two  for  four  yeara  Va- 
cancies on  the  Commtanilon  shall  be  fUled 
for  the  unexpired  term  In  the  sanve  manner 
as  appointments  to  full  terms. 

"(c)  The  Cotnmlssloners  of  the  party 
states  shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in 
the  Commission.  No  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  binding  unless  taken  at  a  meet- 
ing In  which  a  majority  of  the  members  from 
each  party  state  are  present  and  unless  at 
least  four  commissioners  from  each  state 
vote  in  favor  thereof. 

"(d)  The  CommLsslon  may  rue  and  be 
sued,  and  shall  have  a  seal. 

"(e)  The  Commtaslon  shall  elect  annually, 
from  among  Its  members,  a  chairman  and 
vice-chairman.  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  executive  director  who  shall  act  as 
secretary,  and  who,  together  with  such  other 
Commission  personnel  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  shall  be  bonded  In  such 
amount  or  amounts  as  the  Commission  may 
require. 

"(f)  Irrespective  of  the  civil  service,  per- 
sonnel or  other  merit  systems  laws  of  any  of 
the  party  states,  the  Commission  shall  ap- 
point, remove  or  discharge,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  p>ersonnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  the  Commis- 
sion's functions.  To  the  extent  practicable 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for 
members  of  the  stffl  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  similar  to  those  pertaining  to  comparable 
employees  of  the  individual  party  states. 

"(g)  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain.  Independently  or  In  conjunction 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  party  states,  a 
suitable  retirement  system  for  its  employees. 
Employees  of  the  Commission  shall  be  tilgl- 
ble  for  social  security  coverage  In  reepect  to 
old-age  and  surTlvors  insurance,  provided 
that  the  Commlsalon  takee  such  step*  as 
may  be  necessary  pursuant  to  federal  law 
to  participate  In  such  program  of  insurance 
as  a  govemntental  agency  or  unit.  The 
Commission  may  establish  and  maintain  or 
participate  in  such  additional  programs  of 
employee  benefits  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
afford  employees  of  the  Commission  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  slmUar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  employees  of  the  p«tfty 
states  generally. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  borrow,  ac- 
cept, or  contract  for  the  serrlcea  of  personnel 
and  other  services  or  materials  from  any 
state,  the  TTntted  States  or  any  subdivision 
or  agency  of  either,  from  any  Intereetate 
agency,  or  from  any  Institution,  person,  firm, 
or  corporation. 

"(1)  Tlie  Commission  may  accept  for  any 
of  its  purposes  and  functions  under  this 
compact  any  and  ail  donations,  and  grants 
of  money,  equipment,  supplies,  materials, 
and  services  conditional  or  otherwise,  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
from  any  state  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  Interstate  agency,  or  from  any 
institution,  person,  firm  or  corporation,  and 
may  receive,  utilise,  and  dispose  of  the  same. 
The  Identity  of  any  donor,  the  amount  and 
character  of  any  assistance,  and  the  condi- 
tions, If  any,  attached  thereto  shall  be  set 
forth  tn  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(j)  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  transacting  of  Its  business.  The 
Commission  may  acquire,  bold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property  and  any  Interest 
therein. 

"(k)  The  Commission  may  adopt,  amend, 
and  rescind  bylaws  and  procedural  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  business. 

"(1)  The  Commission  annually  shall  make 
to  the  Governor  and  legislature  of  each  party 
state  a  report  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  for  the  preceding  year,  and  em- 
bodying such  reconunendatlons  as  may  have 
been  adopted  by  the  COnunlsslon.  The 
Commission   may  Issue  such  additional  re- 


ports as  It  may  deem  desirable.  Tbese  re- 
ports shall  be  available  lor  public  examina- 
tion. 

"(m)  The  Oommlaslon  sbaU  have  the 
authority  to  coUect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation. 

"Article  IV.  Functions 

"(a)  The  Oommlsslon  may  make  studies 
of  Interstate  air  pollution  problems  and 
whenever  it  finds  conditions  of  such  charac- 
ter and  duration  as  to  be  injurious  to  human, 
plauit.  or  animal  life,  or  to  property,  or  which 
unreasonably  Interfere  with  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  life  and  property  in  the  party 
state  where  the  air  pollution  does  not  origi- 
nate, the  Commlsalon  shall  make  a  report 
recommending  measures  for  the  prevention. 
abatement,  or  control  of  any  such  condi- 
tions, and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  report 
to  all  state  and  local  air  pollution  control 
agencies  with  jurisdiction  over  the  source  or 
sources  of  air  pollution  identified  In  such 
report  as  causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution.  In  preparing  any  such  report, 
the  Commission  may  confer  wltli  any  ap- 
propriate national,  regional,  or  local  planning 
body,  and  any  governmental  agency  author- 
ised to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  air  pol- 
lution problems  and  conduct  such  hearings 
and  investigations  as  it  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. The  Commission  may  consult  with  and 
advise  the  States,  communities,  municipali- 
ties, corporatlotis,  ptersons,  or  other  entities 
with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  programs  and 
the  installation  of  equipment  and  works  for 
the  prevention,  abatement,  or  control  of  air 
pollution.  For  the  enforcement  of  this  com- 
pact the  Commission  may  also  establish 
standards  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  compact  and  any  such  standards  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  ptarty  states. 

"  ( b )  Before  the  Commission  adopts  any  re- 
port which  specifically  Identifies  a  particu- 
lar mdustrlal  or  other  installation,  struc- 
ture or  facility  as  a  source  of  air  pollution,  an 
opportunity  shall  be  afforded  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  structure.  Installation  or  fa- 
cility, to  discuss  the  findings,  oonclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  proposed  report. 

"(c)  No  formal  stvidy  shall  be  undertaken 
and  no  rep>on  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  Article  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  Oommlsslon,  except  on  the  sArmatlve 
vote  of  at  least  four  commissioners  from  each 
of  the  party  statea 

"(d)  No  less  than  six  months  after  the 
Oommlsslon  furnishes  a  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate state  and  local  air  poUutlon  con- 
trol agencies  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  Article  and.  U  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  such  report  for  the  prevention, 
abatement  or  control  of  air  poUutlon  from 
a  specific  sotirce  or  souroes  have  not  been 
Implemented,  or  if  the  appropriate  state  or 
local  air  pollution  control  agencies  have  not 
taken  sufficient  action  to  i>revent.  abate  or 
control  the  air  pollution,  the  Oommlsslon 
may  after  a  duly  conducted  and  constituted 
hearing  on  due  notice  Issue  an  order  or  or- 
ders upon  any  municipality,  corporation, 
person,  or  other  entity  causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  air  pollution  in  a  state  other  than  that 
in  which  the  air  pollution  originates.  At  any 
such  hearing  evidence  may  be  received  and  i 

a  finding  made  on  whether,  in  fact.  Interstate         t 
air  pollution  exists  and  the  sources  of  such         - 
poUQtlon.     Any   such   order    or  orders   may      y 
prescribe  a  timetable  for  the  abatement  or 
control  of  the  air  pollution  involved. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  munld- 
paitty,  corporation,  person  or  other  entity  to 
comply  with  any  such  order  Issued  against  It 
or  him  by  the  Commission.  Any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  shall  entertain  and 
determine  any  action  or  proceeding  brought 
by  the  Commission  to  enforce  any  such  order 
against  any  municipality,  corporation,  person 
or  other  entity  domiciled  or  located  within 
such  state  or  whose  discharge  of  air  poUu- 
tlon takes  place  within    or  adjoining  such 
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•tate,  or  agamat  any  -n-.;,;  ■/»«  .-Ifpartment 
or  srubdlvlaion  of  «uch  municipaijty  corpo- 
ration, person  or  other  entity  Proruied. 
KowevfT,  3uch  cour^  may  review  the  order 
and  ftiBnn,  or  reverse  or  mcxll.'y  the  same.  If 
such  order  ls  fouad  to  b«  deflclent  or  un- 
lawful on  any  of  the  ifTounda  alleged  pursu- 
Ais:  U)  Article  V    ,-     of  ih:»  cnrr.p.-irz 

A'ticle  V  Hf-a-^ng  arid  ■•»!,  -^  D'OC«ture4 
a  I  a;;  hear:  r^gg  held  by  the  Conunlaaloa 
sr:.-i:.  be  :ip«n  -o  the  public  At  any  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  Article  IVib)  or  Article  IV 
id^  or  this  compact  the  party  statea,  any 
agencies  thereof,  and  any  affected  person. 
corporation,  municipality  or  other  entity 
shall  be  entitled  to  app<»ar  In  person  or  by 
representative  with  or  w::hout  counsel,  and 
may  make  oral  or  written  argument,  offer 
testimony  or  taie  any  oomblnatlon  of  such 
actions  a;;  testimony  taken  before  the 
Commission  sr.al;  be  under  oath  and  recorded 
In  a  written  tmnscrlpt  The  transcript  bo 
recorded  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
member  of  the  public  or  to  any  participant 
m  such  hearing  uf>on  payment  of  reasonable 
charges  therefor  as  fixed  by  the  Comnolsalon. 
No  Information  relating  to  secret  proceoaes  or 
methods  of  manufacture  or  production  shall 
be  disclosed  at  any  public  hearing  or  other- 
wise and  all  such  Information  shall  be  kept 
confidential 

"  bi  Ail  hearings  shall  be  had  before  oo« 
or  more  members  of  the  Oommlaslon,  or  be- 
fore an  oflBcer  :>r  enxployee  of  the  Oonunls- 
slon  expressly  designated  thereby  to  a<?t  as 
a  hearing  offlcer 

"ic  Any  party  state  or  person  aggrieved 
by  any  order  made  by  the  OocnmlMlcXl  S^mUI 
be  er^tltled  to  a  Judicial  review  thereof, 
S'och  review  may  be  had  by  ftllng  with  any 
court  of  comiwtent  JxirlsdloUon  a  verlfled 
petition  setting  out  such  order  and  alleging 
speclfSoalJy   wherein  said  order  is 

■'1  Arbitrary  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion or  otherwise  not  In  accordance  with 
law 

■  3  Contrary  to  constitutional  right,  power, 
privilege  or  Immunity 

"3  In  excess  of  authority  or  Jurisdiction 
conferred  by  this  com  pact  ir  statutes  In  Un- 
piementatlon  hereof 

■■*  Without  observiTice  .f  procedure  re- 
quired by  law 

"S  Not  within  the  purposes  and  guiding 
principles  set  forth  in  ArUcJe  I  of  tills  com- 
pact. 

"8  Unsupported    by    substantial    evidence. 
"id)    The  petition  for  review  shall  be  filed 
within     thlrty-flve     day,     after     receipt     of 
written   notice  that  such  order  baa  been  Is- 
sued     Written   notice  of   the  filing  of  such 
vertned    petition    for    review    and    a    copy    at 
said  petition  shall  be  per»or;a.i:f  •i<»rvecl  upon 
the   Oommlsalon       Any    party    ar    person   so 
filing  such   verified  peuti.>n   f  x  review  with 
such   cjourt  shall    within    nrteen   days  there- 
aft«-  secure  from  the  Commiasl m  a  ^rtlflivj 
copy    of    the    transcrlpit    ->!    anv    he«Lri.".i?     x 
hearings   held    in    oonneotior.    n".--    ■hf    -^jiu- 
ance  of  the  order    revie-*-    ,t  *•>.;:;  -.*  s,    i^ht 
and  file  the  same  with  the  -.»rkt    if  v.,  .'.     .    :rt 
In  which  8ucl5  action  or  T>r'-~<^'i_-/  ^  •   r  r»>     *>■»• 
Is  pending      An  extension  of   tiD-.f   :;■    wr.ich 
to    file   such    transcript   aha;,    -je    printed    by 
said  court  In   which  s'jch   action    >r   pr  ,<-e!>d- 
ing    for    review    Is    pending    '..ir    ar'»-x1     M'lse 
shown.      Inability   to   obtain    nuc;.    :rans^Tipt 
within  the  specified  time  shall  be  i;.»-»d   -a  i.^e. 
Failure    to    file    svich    tra:i«crlpt    a-.thin     tjie 
period  of  fifteen  days,  or  t^o  seciire  an  exten- 
sion of  time  therefor,  shili   t>e  cauae  f«-   the 
dlsml»al  of  such   peutlon   for  review   by   toe 
court  or  on   petition  of   any   party    A   record 
to  the  original  action  or  fM-VKreedmg      Where 
more  ttoan  one  person   ma'^   b«?  aggrieved   by 
the  order  only  one  proceeding  for  .--v.ew  may 
be   had   and    the   Otaurt    m    whicr.    a    uetltlor 
for   review    is    first    proper:?    3j«f!    ^ue.,:    r.ave 
JurladioUon 


"(e)  Ko  review  of  a  Oonunisalon  order 
shaU  be  had  except  In  aooordance  with  tba 
provisions  of  this  comptwrt. 

'ArtieU  VI.  Right  of  entrf 
"The  Commlnion.  acting  by  any  duly 
designated  ofllcer,  employee  or  agent  Vaer^at, 
shaU  have  the  right,  to  enter  at  all  reason- 
abla  tlniM  in  or  upon  any  private  or  public 
property  except  private  residences  for  the 
purpose  of  Inspecting  and  Investigating  any 
condition  which  the  Board  shall  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  to  be  an  air  pollu- 
tion source. 

"Article    VII.   Advisory   and   technical   eom- 
mitteet 
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"The  Commission  may  establish  one  or 
more  advisory  and  technical  committees  com- 
posed of  such  as  the  following:  private  cit- 
izens, expert  and  lay  i>ersonneI,  representa- 
tives of  Industry,  labor,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, civic  EMsoclatlons,  and  officials  of  local. 
state  and  federal  government  as  it  may  de- 
termine, and  may  cooperate  with  and  use 
the  services  of  any  such  committee  and  the 
orgimlzatlons  which  they  represent  In  fur- 
thering any  at  its  actlvlUee  under  this  com- 
pact. 

"Article  VIII.  Compact  not  limiting 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to: 

"1.  Limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  p>ower* 
of  either  party  state  or  any  of  their  subdivi- 
sions to  enact  and  enforce  laws  or  ordinances 
for  the  prevention,  abatement  or  control  of 
air  pollution,  provided  that  such  laws,  ordi- 
nances, or  enforcement  activities  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact. 

"3.  Prevent  or  restrict  either  party  state 
or  any  subdivision  thereof  In  requiring  or 
prescribing  measures  of  air  pollution  preven- 
tion, abatement  or  control  In  addition  to 
those  which  may  be  required  by  either  party 
state  or  the  Commission  acting  pursuant  to 
this  compact. 

"i4rftcl«  IX.  ytTUir%ce 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Governor  or  designated  officer  or  officers  of 
each  party  state  a  budget  of  its  estimated 
expenditures  for  such  period  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  that  sUte  for  presenU- 
Uon  to  the  legislature  thereof. 

"(b)  Kach  of  the  Commission's  budgets  of 
estimated  exptendltures  shall  contain  s|>eclflc 
recommendations  of  the  amount  or  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
statea.  Aside  from  such  support  as  may  be 
available  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
Article  ni(l)  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  Commission  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  party  sUtes. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  meet  any  of  Its 
obligations  In  whole  or  In  part  with  funds 
available  to  It  under  Article  ni(l)  of  this 
compact,  provided  that  the  Commission  takes 
specific  action  setting  aside  such  fuhOB  prior 
to  the  incurring  of  any  obUgaUon  to  be  met 
In  whole  or  In  part  in  this  manner.  Except 
where  the  Commission  makes  tise  of  funds 
available  to  It  under  Article  Hid)  hereof,  the 
Commission  shaU  not  Incur  any  obligations 
prior  to  the  allotment  of  funds  by  the  party 
states  adequate  to  meet  the  same. 

"(d)  The  ezpenMS  and  any  other  costs  for 
each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  met 
by  the  Oommlaslon  In  accordance  with  such 
standards  and  procedures  as  It  may  eatabUab 
under  Its  bylaws. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accoiinu  of  all  recelpU  and  dlsbursementt 
The  receipts  and  dUbursements  of  the  Com- 
mission ShaU  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
accounting  procedures  established  under  lu 
bylaws.  However,  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments o*  funds  handled  by  the  Commission 
ShaU  b«  audited  yearly  by  a  certified  or  U- 
censed  public  accountant  and  the  report  of 


the  audit  sbaU  be  Included  In  and  becom, 
a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis 
alon.  -~— *u« 

"(f)  The    aocounu    of    the    Commission 
ahaU  be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  In 
spectlon  by  duly  constituted  officers  of  the 
party  states  and  by  any  persons  authorized 
by  the  C(»nmlsslon. 

"(g)  Nothing  conUlned  herein  shaU  be 
construed  to  prevent  Commission  compliance 
with  laws  relating  to  audit  or  Inspection  of 
accounts  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  government 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"Article  X.  Entry  into  force  and  toithdravKii 
"(a)  ThU  compact  shall  enter  into  force 
and  effect  when  enacted  Into  law  by  the 
states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  com- 
pact ShaU  continue  In  force  and  remain 
binding  upon  each  party  state  until  ex- 
preealy  repealed  by  either  party  state,  but  no 
such  repeal  shall  take  effect  until  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  the  statute  repeallne 
this  compact. 

"(b)  Any  order  erf  the  Commission  Issued 
prior  to  the  termlnaUon  of  this  compact 
shall  be  enforceable  thereafter  by  either 
party  state  In  the  same  manner  as  though 
this  compact  were  stUl  In  force  except  that 
any  approprUte  office  or  agency  of  the  en- 
forcing party  state  may  act  In  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  Commission. 
"Article  XI.  Construction  and  severability 
"It  U  the  legislative  Intent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  compact  be  reasonably  and 
liberally  construed  The  provlslcsis  of  this 
compact  shall  be  severable  and  If  any  phrase 
clause,  sentence  or  provision  of  this  com- 
pact Is  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  either  state  or  of  the  United  States 
or  the  appllcabUlty  thereof  to  any  govern- 
ment.  agency,  person  or  clrciunstance  Is  held 
invaud.  the  vaUdlty  of  the  remainder  of  thU 
compact  and  the  appllcabUlty  thereof  to  any 
government,  agency,  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

S«c.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  la  expressly  reserved. 


April  IS,  1966 
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CLARIFICATION  OP  RESPONSIBILI. 
TIES  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY 
BOARD 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Madam  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  in  order  to  clarify  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  District  of  Columbia  Indus- 
trial Safety  Board. 

S<Mne  questions  have  arisen  tn  recent 
years  regarding  the  scope  of  the  Board's 
responsibility  toward  providing  for  safe 
working  conditions  for  employees  in  the 
EMstrlct  of  Columbia. 

Congress  established  the  Industrial 
Safety  Board  in  1941  and  declared  its 
purpose  to  be  "to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  safety  of  wage  earners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  relation  to  their 
working  conditions." 

For  many  years,  the  Industrial  Safety 
Board  assumed  that  the  scope  of  its  re- 
sponsibiliUes  included  the  safety  of  all 
kinds  of  non-Oovemment  employees  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  beginning  about  2  years  ago, 
through  a  series  of  opinions  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel, 
the  scope  of  the  Board's  Jurisdiction  was 
reduced  drastically — from  a  field  of  cov- 
erage of  more  than  280.000  employees  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  field  of 


•S 


coverage  estimated  at  less  than  50,000 
employees. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  this  series  of  (pinions. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  point  out  that,  as 
a  result  of  these  opinions,  no  District 
of  Columbia  governmental  agency  is  di- 
rectly charged  with  looking  out  for,  and 
proposing  regulations  to  secure,  the 
safety  of  the  vast  majority  of  non- 
Govemment  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Regardless  of  what  Congress  may  have 
intended  25  year  ago,  when  the  Indus- 
trial Safety  Board  was  created,  I  am  con- 
fident Congress  will  now  act  to  lodge  in 
one  responsible  agency  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  the  duty  of  look- 
ing after  the  on-the-job  safety  of  non- 
Govemment  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  formulating  and  pro- 
posing regulations  to  secure  their  safety. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  I  propose  would 
change  the  existing  relation^p  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
and  the  Industrial  Safety  Board.  The 
Commissioners  will  retain  their  full  pres- 
ent authority  to  approve  and  promulgate 
the  regulations  the  Industrial  Safety 
Board  proposes.  The  Safety  Board  will 
have  no  authority  to  promulgate  its  own 
regulations. 

But  the  Board  will  have  the  authority 
and  responsibility  for  examining  the 
safety  of  the  working  conditions  of  every 
non-Government  employee  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  proposing  for 
the  approval  of  the  District  Commission- 
ers whatever  regulations  the  Board  deems 
necessary  to  secure  employee  safety. 

In  drafting  this  bill  I  have  consulted 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  its 
Corporation  Counsel,  tlie  Industrial 
Safety  Board  itself,  and  representatives 
of  the  affected  employees.  The  safety 
bill  I  introduce  today  contains  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  best  suggestions  for 
this  legislation  from  each  of  the  people 
I  have  consulted.  The  bill  does  not  con- 
tain everything  I  believe  the  Senate 
would  be  willing  to  enact,  but  it  does 
provide  a  clear,  reasonable,  simple,  and 
rational  governmental  o-pparatus  for  se- 
curing employee  safety  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  bill  continues  the  traditional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Industrial  Safety 
Board  toward  proposing  regulations  to 
secure  the  safety  of  every  employee,  but 
it  also  continues  the  District  Commis- 
sioners' authority  to  approve  those  reg- 
ulations and  to  insure  their  harmony 
with  other  kinds  of  business  regulation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  con- 
fident th&t  this  is  a  legislative  proposal 
which  the  District  Commissioners,  the 
affected  business  Interests  of  the  Dis- 
trict, the  Industrial  Safety  Board,  and 
the  employee  representatives  here  in  the 
District  can  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3216)  to  amend  title  11  of 
the  act  of  September  19,  1918  (40  Stat. 
960),  as  amended,  relating  to  Industrial 
safety  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ttdihos,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS         OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  AND  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  Joint  resolution  (8J.  Res. 
148)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit voluntary  participation  in  prayer  in 
public  schools,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
dcr]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  at 
its  next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Ty DINGS]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  2919)  to  extend  for  2  years  I>ub- 
11c  Law  815,  81st  Congress,  relating  to 
Federal  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion In  federally  Impacted  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions : 

Authority  of  March  29,  1966: 

S.  3153.  A  bill  to  make  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  require  a  person  who  conscien- 
tiously objects  to  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization to  be  a  member  of  such  an  or- 
ganization as  a  condition  of  employment: 
Mr.  BcNNSTT.  Mr.  CtTRTis,  Mr.  DiaKssN,  Mr. 
Faknim,  Mr.  JoiAan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  SuttPSON, 
and  Mr.  THtniMOND. 

Authority  Of  April    1.   1966: 

8.3169.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  65  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  special 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded,  mentally 
UI,  and  physically  handicapped  spousee  and 
children  of  memt>era  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Bass,  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Biblx,  Mr.  CmntcR.  Mr.  Cuuik, 
Mr.  ORTTENtMO.  Mr.  Haar,  Mr.  Hn.^..  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Kxnnkdt  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr  Magnttson.  Mr.  Mamstiku),  1^. 
McGkk.  Mr.  MclNTTRC,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskix, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Randolj>b,  Mr.  Rmcorr.  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Stxnnis,  and  Mr.  YAHBoaouoH. 

S.  3171.  A  bin  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Mr.  Brevtstes,  Mr.  Chxtkch.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CALT,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  RiBicorr. 
Authority  of  AprU  5.  1966: 

S.  Siei.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  erf  1954:  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Caelson.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
MuNDT.  Mr.  MuRPHT,  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
TotTNO  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  3183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prescribe  criminal 
penalties  for  the  Illegal  importation  of  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs:  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  MoNTOTA,  and  Mr.  Murpht, 

S.  3184.  A  bin  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
private  Industry  to  establish  programs  to 
educate  and  train  Individuals  In  needed  sklUs 
by  allowing  a  credit  against  income  tax  for 
the  expenses  of  conducting  such  programs  i 
Mr.  Long  of  Mlsaoxiri  and  Mr.  Randolph. 

8.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating a  national  day  of  prayer:    Mr.  Al- 

LOTT. 


S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  purp>oee  of  setting  up  a 
Joint  United  States-Mexican  Commission  to 
investigate  the  flow  of  marihuana,  narcotic 
drugrs,  and  dangerous  drugs  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
MoNTOTA,  and  Mr.  Muepht. 


NOTICE  OP  PUBLIC   HEARINGS  ON 
NATO 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security  and  Interna- 
tional Operations  will  begin  public  hear- 
ings on  problems  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
on  April  26,  1966.  These  hearings  will 
take  a  fresh  and  frank  look  at  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  in  relation  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  and  allied  alms. 

The  North  Atlantic  area  Is  still  the  de- 
cisive area  and  its  problems — including 
the  challenge  of  President  de  Gaulle — 
deserve  high  priority  on  the  agenda  of 
the  executive  branch  and  Congress. 

The  first  witness  will  be  Dean  Ache- 
son,  former  Secretary  of  State  and  pres- 
ently consultant  to  President  Johnson. 
He  will  testify  on  Tuesday  morning, 
April  26,  1966,  at  10  a.m.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  living  American,  Dean 
Acheson  is  "Mr.  NATO."  As  Secretary 
of  State  he  helped  draft  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  and  signed  it  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  on  April  4,  1949. 

Further  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
during  the  session.  The  list  of  witnesses 
will  Include  top-level  policymakers,  mili- 
tary commanders  and  experts  from  out- 
side Goverrunent. 

Authorized  by  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  1965  and  1966.  our  subcommittee, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has 
been  reviewing  the  conduct  of  national 
security  policy,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Its  approach  Is 
nonpartisan  and  professional.  During 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  subcommittee  held  hearings  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  present 
phase  of  the  Inquiry.  In  February  this 
year,  the  subcommittee  Issued  a  study 
entitled  "The  Atlantic  Alliance:  Basic 
Issues,"  which  discusses  problems  to  be 
explored  In  the  forthcoming  hearings. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  3046, 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  to  Interested  Senators 
that  further  hearings  on  S.  3046,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966,  have  been  set  for 
AprU  19.  26,  and  27. 

On  April  26  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
subcommittee  to  take  testimony  from 
individuals  and  representatives  of  groups 
who  have  expressed  concern  over 
proposed  amendments  to  Impacted  areas 
legislation.  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

With  these  three  hearing  dates,  and 
one  more  at  a  date  not  yet  determined, 
It  is  our  hope  that  testimony  will  have 
been  taken  either  in  person  or  by  state- 
ment from  all  those  who  desire  to  be 
heard. 
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I  want  to  say,  for  the  b«>nf'fll  of  the 
nxajarlty  l«uler  ,'Mj  ManstizldI.  and 
the  minority  leader  iMr  Dirkssnj.  both 
of  whom  are  on  the  floor,  and  who  have 
raised  questions  witii  me  on  the  progress 
we  are  making  on  education  legislation. 
that  after  the  hearlnirs  on  the  elemen- 
tar>'  and  secondary  education  amend- 
ments, there  will  follow  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  other  bills  Tt;p  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill  will  be 
ready  for  corislderation  by  the  full  com- 
mittee within  the  next  4  to  6  weeks. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  re-ported 
that  on  April  7  1966.  he  presented  to  uie 
President  of  the  Uruted  S'^ces  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution: 

8  33  An  »ct  to  promou-  a  mire  adeqii&t* 
national  program  ot  wate.'-  re«earTh: 

S.  1048.  An  a<-t  t-i  provide  relief  for  tli« 
hflrs  aod  devisee*  if  Fly  and  rier  Growth,  de- 
ceased Lower  Bniie  Indian  &Uott«es; 

3  2942,  .An  act  to  autliorize  the  release  of 
platinum  from  the  national  stockpile,  and 
tor  other  purpoe**; 

8  2996  An  act  for  the  gtrtklnf  ot  medals 
tn  nommemora :: on  of  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Numl.sinstlc 
Asaoctstlon:   and 

S  J  Res  127  Joint  resolution  ddalgnstlog 
April  a.  1966  M  "Sir  Winston  ChurchlU 
Dav 


SENATE  CONCX-RRENT  RESOLUTION 
85— CXJNQRATULATING  ASTRO- 

NAUTS   ARMSTRONG    AND   SCOTT 

Mr  HARRIS  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  frcrr,  Ohio  TMr. 
LAtrscHi],  and  at  his  request,  I  submJt 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  85.  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  co!..'5ldpratlon  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  unavoidabiy  absent 
today  because  he  l,s  participating  in 
ceremonies  in  Ohio  honoring  A.-^tronauts 
Nell  Annstron^  and  David  Scott  TWs 
conciirrent  resolution  xii:  extend  the 
congratulations  of  Congress  to  the  astro- 
nauts slmuiUneously  with  the  cere- 
monies now  going  on  in  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

STATiiti.vT  BT  Sr.N\:  jR  Lacschs 
On   Uaj-ch   15.   1866.   .\^fr.>ruiu-^   Nel.   Asm- 
rtrong  and  David   R    Sco?:  participated  In  a 
•  ubatantlally  mirre««ful  and  eplc-maklxm  or- 
bital flight. 

Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  was  bom  In 
WapaJcaneta,  Ohio,  and  Astronaut  David  B. 
Scott  was  born  In  San  An:r>r;io    Tpt 

The  clTlc  leaders  and  ?lt.i7,e:..s  of  Wapako- 
neta.  Ohio,  and  the  svirroundlni?  !,errltory 
on  this  day.  April  IJ  aje  paying  tr:bu-«  to 
Nell  Armstrong,  their  native?  !(on  l.'^Lrough 
appropriate  and  extensive  cfa-emomes. 

In  view  of  the  dutaigiushecl  service*  to 
the  p«opie  of  the  Culted  iwt««  and  the  per- 
eonai  achievement  of  As'T^rr:  .ts  A.'rosirong 
and  Scott.  I  herewith  •<••  '-r-n  brief  bio- 
graphical  Bketchee   of    their    respective   Uvee 

WXIX    *     KKUSTtOnC,    ASTRONAUT 

Nell  A  Armstrong  waa  t>orn  on  August  5 
19S0,  tn  Wapakoneta  Ohio  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Prtrd'i-  nnlTerslty  m  1968  with 
a  t>Mhelor  of  setter*  degree  In  Mronautlcal 

englneerlr.g.    ai.d     .-;.^    performed    graduate 


work    at   the   UniTenlty  of  Southern   Oall- 

fornta. 

.Ai-mstrong  w«ui  a  nava!  aviator  from  1049 
■  r..tv.  1982  and  ruinng  the  last  3  years  of 
that  service  Hew  78  combat  minslniM  In  tlM 
Korean  action. 

After  hLs  graduatian  .'rom  Purdue  he 
worked  .'or  NAC.\  t  I<»is.is  Flight  Propulsloa 
IjatK>ratt>ry  prlt>r  ui  giii;ig  to  work  at  Ed- 
wards. Calif.,  as  an  aeronautical  research 
pilot  for  NACA  and  later  NASA.  Armstrong 
has  flown  2,600  bovirs,  including  1,100  In 
Jet  aircraft. 

Armstrong  has  participated  In  flight  test 
work  on  tbe  F-100.  P-104,  B-47.  F-loa.  and 
the  X-15.  He  is  a  senior  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronautics, and  a  member  of  the  Experi- 
mental Test  Pilots  AssoclatlOB.  Hs  was  tt>« 
recipient  of  the  1962  Institute  of  Aerospace 
Sciences  Octave  Chanut*   \-vaxA. 

The  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Arm- 
strong, of  Wapaioneta.  he  ha«  blond  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  u  5  feet  11  Inchee  tall,  and 
weighs  16fi  pounds.  He  Is  married  to  tb« 
former  Janet  Elizabeth  Sbearon,  of  Evanston. 
111.,  and  they  have  one  son,  Eric. 

DAVID  «.  SCOTT,  SSTEONAXTr 

MaJ  David  R.  Scott  (TTSAF) .  107  lOth 
Street,  Edwards,  Calif.,  was  bom  In  San 
Antonio,  Tex,  June  S.  1983.  His  p«r«ata. 
Brig.  0«n.  and  Mrs.  Tom  W.  Scott  (TTSAIf 
retired),  now  lire  at  8438  Paseo  Del  Ocaso, 
La  JoUa,  Oaltf. 

He  attended  the  University  of  >sii^Mg.w 
for  1  year,  Uien  entered  th«  UA.  ICUltary 
Academy  and  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  In  1964.  At  West  Point,  he  finished 
fifth  m  a  class  of  633,  and  chose  an  Air  Force 
career. 

He  attended  Massachusetts  Instltate  of 
Technology  from  19«0  to  1901  and  asRied 
both  a  master  ot  Mtsnoe  daciwe  In  aan>- 
nauues  and  tmtnmmattm  and  ma  sBstneer  of 
aaroaautlos  and  astronatitles  degree  while 
there.  His  thesi.s  cfincerned  laterp>lanetary 
navigation.  At  the  rim*  -vl  hu  .telectlon  foe 
the  astronaut  pr  ir  u:.  •>-  wb*  a  studsEit  at 
the  Air  Foroe  Aerospace  iteep.^rch  Pilot  School 
at  Edwardj?  APB  Caiii. 

Scott  :«  <i  reet  tall,  weighs  190  pounds. 
p-nd  haj!  bicnrt  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Ha  Is 
married  to  the  former  Ann  Lurton  Ott, 
daughter  of  Brig  Cien  and  Mrs.  Isaac  W. 
Ott  (USAP  re'.ired),  who  Uts  at  118  Uicos 
Avenue.  San  Antonio.  Tax.  The  ScoCts  have 
two  children:  a  daughtsr,  Tracy  Lse,  3;  and 
a  son.  WUUam  Douglas,  bom  this  year. 

He  has  logged  more  than  2.800  hours  flying 
ttnw.  tQdodlng  nearly  3.100  hours  In  Jet  air- 
craft, aeott  U  a  membar  of  Tau  Beta  PI. 
nswonal  anglneertng  society;  Sigma  XI.  na- 
tional solanoe  resesa^fa  society;  Sigma  Gam- 
ma Tau.  and  aigma  Chi. 

Coagrasaman  Whuam  McCitixoch.  the 
RspressnUtlv  ot  the  district  m  whloh 
Wapakoneta  Is  situated,  and  myself,  as  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  are  convinced  that  these  dls- 
•,!ng-i:!shert  .\mer.cans  are  worthy  ot  b^ng 
reroen;.^,.,.;  h-  .j..,  Cori^ew  o*  the  United 
Sta'.-R  1..  frf-r  re  concluded  that  a  con- 
curr:.-  -HMri  .  ,n  .,  that  effect  shotUd  be 
adopied   by   th*  Ci  ritrress 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con.  Res  85)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

*—»'«"«*  by  the  Senate  ( tKe  Botue  of  Bep- 
reaentmtt9n  eoneumng) .  That  the  OoncraM, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Dnltad  States. 
hereby  extends  Its  coogratulaUons  and  warm 
■J  <-:  wi.ines  :  Astronauts  NeU  Armstrong  of 
w^pafcor.  .-,.,  Ohio,  and  Ma].  David  B.  Soott 
•'  -^.1  \.-i  otUo.  Tex,  and  commends  them 
:  >r  ■  ^^I  ;io:sonal  coors^.  skill,  and  dedlea- 
Uon  in  the  cause  of  scientlflc  achlevemant 


In  their  substantially  successful  and  epoch- 

malting  orbital  flight  on  March  15,  1968. 


RIOT  Al  ULEN  ECHO 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
Prealdent,  cm  Monday  of  this  week,  a  riot 
ooeurred  at  the  Olen  Echo  Amusement 
Park  In  nearby  Montgomery  County.  Md. 
After  the  rioters  had  been  ejected  ifrom 
the  amusement  park,  they  left  a  trail  of 
damage  and  terrorized  homeowners  In 
their  wake  as  they  rode  buses  or  walked 
back  to  their  Washington  homes.  They 
stoned  homes  and  automobiles,  damaged 
police  cars  and  ambulances,  and  de- 
stroyed property  in  some  of  the  most  ex- 
peoilve  neighborhoods  In  Northwest 
W««hln«ton.  They  invaded  stores,  and 
threw  catsup,  chocolate  milk,  baby  food, 
and  soft  drinks  everywhere,  requiring 
hoars  of  "hard  work  to  clean  up  the 
men."  windows  of  service  stations 
were  broken  by  rock-tlirowers.  Fli«- 
rescue  sqviadsmen,  and  newspaper- 
were  pelted  with  thrown  objects. 
were  used  to  remove  the  rioten 
from  the  area,  but  durlnc  tbe  bus  rid- 
ing "every  one  of  the  buses  was  dam- 
aged." 

The  Washington  Star  of  April  12, 
stated,  with  respect  to  the  buses: 

Those  which  weren't  ripped  up  by  passen- 
fwswew  petted  with  rocks  by  tha  walking 
crowd. 

One  of  the  bus  drivers  stated  that  he 
"only  was  able  to  collect  fares  from  about 
50  out  of  the  115"  persons  aboard.  He 
went  on  to  say  that.  "The  grirls  were  rais- 
ing Just  as  much  hell  as  the  boys."  and, 
"I  knew  I  had  to  go  along  with  what  they 
wanted  to  do  or  else." 

The  busdriver,  a  7-year  veteran  with 
the  bus  company,  said: 

They  yelled  four-letter  words  at  each  other 
and  at  me.  They  tore  up  the  seats  All  the 
way  Into  the  District  along  Massachusetts 
Aventie.  some  of  the  kids  threw  parts  of  th« 
seats  and  things  out  of  the  windows. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

One  driver  picked  up  a  load  out  there  aoil 
had  to  drive  them  ail  right  Into  the  old 
streetcar  bam  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  because 
they  robbed  him  on  the  way  In. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  Washington 
become  a  model  city  when  it  is  not  a  safe 
city  and  is  becoming  less  and  less  so? 
Moreover,  how  can  any  thinking  person 
suggest  that  heme  rule  be  granted  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  where  so  many  of  its 
people  increasingly,  by  their  conduct,  re- 
veal tbemsehres  as  being  Incapable  and 
undeserving  of  self-govenunent? 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Star  artJcle  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Waablngton   (D.C.)  Star,  h\x.  12. 

1906] 
Olxn  Ecbo  Riotkbs  Lxavs  Tsaii.  of  Damaos 

Imto  DisraicT  or  CoLtncstA — Tooths  Toss 

Rocxs  AT  Hoicas,  Cass 

(By  Walter  Oold) 

Hundreds  ot  Negro  teensgsm  and  young- 
sters rioted  at  ths  Olsn  Bdho  Amusement 
Park  laat  nlcht.  and  tMn  left  a  trail  at  dam- 
age and  terrtfled  homeowners  tn  their  wake 
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M  they  rode  and  walked  back  to  their  Wash- 
ington homes. 

After  being  ejected  from  the  amusement 
park  in  nearby  Montgomery  County  shortly 
after  dark,  rock-throwing.  Jeering  youths  cut 
-■'  a  swath  through  some  of  the  most  expensive 
n^btXR'hoods  In  Southwest  Bethesda  and 
Northwest  Washington,  causing  widespread 
damage. 

Doaens  of  persons  were  injured,  none  seri- 
ously, during  the  4-hour  disturbance.  Prop- 
erty damage  was  estimated  In  the  thousands, 
mainly  to  the  amusement  park.  Homes  and 
automobiles  were  stoned  along  both  the 
county  and  city  sections  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  MacArthur  Boulevard,  and  along 
Ooldsboro  Road  near  Glen  Eicho. 

TDBN    ON    POUCX 

Nearly  200  policemen  from  several  Jurisdic- 
tions combined  forces  to  restore  order.  The 
rioters,  turning  on  the  ofBcers.  smashed  win- 
dows of  at  least  a  doeen  police  cars  and  dam- 
aged two  ambulances  which  were  carrying  in- 
jured persons. 

It  was  by  far  the  worst  and  most  wide- 
spread outbreak  of  violence  m  tbe  Washing- 
ton area  within  recent  years.  Pcaicc  said  the 
disturbance  Involved  no  specific  mterraclal 
conflict. 

A  disturbance  at  Olen  Echo  had  been 
rumored  around  Washington  lor  at  least  a 
week.  It  was  learned. 

A  capacity  crowd  estimated  at  6,000  persons 
was  at  Glen  Echo  Just  after  6  pm.  when  the 
flrst  disorders  were  reported.  Individual  acts 
of  misconduct  and  vandalism  quickly  grew 
into  mob  action,  causmg  amusement  opera- 
tors to  shut  down  the  park  some  6  hours  be- 
fore Its  normal  midnight  cloemg. 

DOZEN     BtraXS     DAMAGED 

According  to  many  of  those  Involved,  this 
angered  the  crowd.  The  majority  of  the 
Kaster  Monday  celebrants  made  their  way  out 
of  the  park  without  Incident,  but  hundreds 
of  teenagers  showed  their  displeasure  by 
dsmaglng  park  property,  looting  some  of  the 
oonceaalon    stands,    and    throwing    rocks. 

It  was  this  same  body  of  several  hundred 
youths  that  continued  their  vandalism  while 
either  walking  home  or  riding  D.C.  Tranalt 
buses  back  Into  the  District.  At  least  a  dozen 
buses  were  damaged  with  broken  windows, 
ripped-up  seats,  and  slashed  Interiors,  transit 
■pokesmen  said. 

Less  than  a  dozen  of  the  rioters  were  ap- 
prehended by  police  as  officials  concentrated 
on  dispersing  the  crowd  rather  than  arrest- 
ing Individuals. 

Bethesda  police  reported  the  arrest  of  four 
persons.  Three  Juveniles  later  were  released 
to  the  custody  of  their  parenu. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  less  than  a  year 
that  youths  rioted  at  a  Washington  amuse- 
ment area.  In  August  1966,  nearly  100  per- 
•ons  Including  nine  District  policemen,  were 
Injured  during  a  carnival  riot  Involving  an 
unruly,  rock-throwing  crowd  at  First  and  K 
Streets  NE. 

Yesterday's  incident  was  foreshadowed 
«arly  in  the  afternoon  when  groups  became 
^rderly  on  several  buses  in  the  downtown 
Washington  area.  DUtrlct  poUce  quickly 
calmed  the  Glen  Echo-bound  riders,  then 
broadcast  a  warmng  to  officers  In  the  North - 
*eet  section  of  the  city  to  "give  special  atten- 
w»"  to  the  outward-bound  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  busime. 

TAKE     OVZa     SIDE 

By  6  pm.,  the  park  was  nearly  filled  to 
capacity.  A  normal  holiday  detaU  of  special 
policemen  was  on  duty  at  the  park  but 
quickly  realized  that  the  situation  was  get- 
ting out  of  hand,  several  said, 

According  to  some  of  those  Involved,  the 
"Irrt  real  trouble  began  at  a  ski-jump-type 
smusement,  where  groups  of  teenage  boys 
took  over  the  rtde."  Almost  simultaneously, 
<»ther8  started  mUllng  arotmd  In  the  nearby 
Jungieland  rtde  area.     StUl  others  roamed 


through  the  park,  "breaking  and  taking 
everytmng  they  could  get  their  hands  on," 
one  Olen  Echo  employee  said. 

By  the  time  the  first  call  for  Montgcmery 
County  police  help  went  In  at  6:20  pm.. 
nearly  1,000  were  Involved  In  "one  sort  of 
disorder  or  another."  one  official  estimated. 
Within  minutes,  additional  policemen 
were  called  to  the  amusement  park,  includ- 
ing officers  from  the  Maryland  State  Police, 
Aqueduct  (Federal)  Police.  Montgomery 
County  SherUT's  Department,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing township  of  Glen  Echo. 

At  6:60  pjoi.,  volunteer  firemen  from  Glen 
Echo  and  Cabm  John  were  called  to  the 
scene  by  police,  who  feared  that  they  would 
have  to  turn  hoses  on  thfe  rioters.  However, 
firemen  did  not  use  the  high-pressure  water 
lines  and  confined  their  efforts  to  assisting 
In  dispersing  the  crowd. 

When  several  of  the  battUng  youths  feU 
Injured,  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Rescue 
Squad  sent  several  ambulances  and  a  search- 
light truck  to  the  amusement  park.  Ambu- 
lances from  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  and  Olen 
Echo  were  danaaged  by  rock  throwers  as  the 
first  alders  removed  the  Injured. 

At  the  height  of  the  melee,  someone  set 
fire  to  some  shrubs  In  front  of  the  16-acre 
amusement  park.  The  blaze  was  quickly 
extinguished. 

MeanwhUe,  police  blocked  off  the  entire 
Olen  Echo  area  to  autcmioblle  traffic.  The 
park,  which  is  situated  along  the  Potomac 
River  bluffs  about  10  miles  northwest  of  the 
White  House,  is  accessible  by  only  three 
major  routes,  MacArthur  Boulevard,  Oolds- 
boro Road,  which  connects  with  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  extended,  and  the  Maryland 
portion  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway. 

Hundreds  of  late  homeward-bound  rush- 
hour  motorists  who  live  In  the  area  were 
prohibited  from  usmg  any  of  the  routes 
except  the  George  Washington  Parkway  dur- 
ing the  disturbance.  Outbound  commuters 
were  rerouted  from  the  District  over  River 
Road  and  adjoining  feeder  streets. 

When  Glen  Echo  officials  finaUy  shut  down 
all  their  facilities  about  7  pjn.  and  closed 
the  park,  thousands  poured  out  the  front 
entrance  onto  MacArthur  Boulevard.  There 
were  reports  that  several  btisdrtvers  l^t  at 
the  sight  of  the  rowdy  crowd  and  drove 
away  In  near-empty  buses. 


Arthiu-  Boulevard.  Alexander  said  the  man. 
a  resident  of  the  neighborhood,  apparently 
became  alarmed  and  fired  a  ahot  into  the  air 
when  a  group  from  the  park  began  strikmg 
his    car. 

Alexander  said  more  than  70  "incidents 
were  repwted  with  damage  totaUng  several 
thousand  dollars." 

McAullffe  said  he  "didn't  expect  any  trouble 
today,"  and  that  there  would  be  "no  more 
policemen  than  we  ordinarily  provide." 

Rocks  sailed  through  picture  windows  of 
t30,000-and-up  homes.  CadUlacs  and  Fords 
alike  suffered  damage  at  the  hands  of  the 
rock  throwers.  Reaidenu  of  the  area  were 
still  discovering  damage  to  their  property 
and  cars  today. 

At  the  height  of  the  movement  down 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  a  10-pound  rock  was 
hurled  through  the  picture  window  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CecU  E.  Byers,  6202 
Massachusetts  Avenue. 

axsmzNT's   DKBcanTioN 
Mrs.  Byers  described  It  this  way: 
"Earlier  to  the  day,  I  aaw  drove*  of  chil- 
dren walking  and  crowded  automobiles  head- 
tog   toward   Glen  Echo  and   wondered   how 
the  amusement  park  could  hold  all  of  them. 
"During  dinner,  we  saw  them  returning, 
and  heard  them  hurling  stones  and  shout- 
tog.     They  behaved  very  weU  whenever  the 
Montgomery  County  police  drove  by,  but  as 
soon  as  the  poUce  were  out  of  sight,   they 
became   unruly. 

"Luckily,  my  husband  and  I  were  standing 
back  from  the  window,  watchtog  the  chil- 
dren, and  were  not  directly  to  front  of  the 
wtodow  when  this  tremendous  rock,  taken 
from  my  own  rock  garden,  came  hurtling 
through." 

Mrs.  Byers  said  their  1965  CadUlac  also 
was  vandalised. 


WALK     TOWASO     DISTRICT 

This,  coupled  with  a  reported  announce- 
ment over  the  park's  public  address  system 
that  "you  (the  crowd)  are  on  your  own," 
added  to  the  confusion. 

Unable  to  find  public  transportation  at 
the  park  entrance,  many  started  walking 
back  to  Washington.  PoUoe  did  their  best 
to  keep  the  crowd  to  an  orderly  file  but 
many  of  the  youngsters  "went  their  own 
ways,"  officials  said. 

It  was  during  this  homeward  botmd  march 
along  Ooldsboro  Road.  Maasachusetts  Avenue 
and  MacArthur  Boulevard  that  most  of  the 
rocks  and  debris  were  thrown  at  the  few 
passing  vehicles  and  at  nearby  houses.  Many 
homeowners,  who  said  they  were  terrtfled  by 
the  developmenu,  reported  that  they  turned 
out  their  house  Ughts  and  barrtcaded  them- 
selves, some  with  pistols,  to  the  upper  floors 
of  their  homjs. 

Montgomery  Cotmty  Police  Chief  Col. 
James  McAullffe  today  revised  his  estlmatee 
of  the  crowd  and  said  there  were  at  least 
1,600  to  2,000  mining  along  Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

Capt.  Paul  Alexander  of  the  Bethesda  sta- 
tion estimated  the  crowd  at  the  park  between 
7,600  and  10,000,  which  he  deecrtbed  as 
"pretty  much  normal  on  Easter  Monday," 

OVEE     70     INCIDkNTa 

Alexander  said  there  were  four  arrests, 
three  of  them  unruly  juvemies.  In  addition, 
a  man  was  charged  with  discharging  a  gun 
near  the  District  of  Columbia  line  and  Ma«- 


OTRBE    HOMES    DAMAGED 

Several  other  homes  In  tbe  neighborhood 
also  were  hit  by  flying  rocks,  but  the  dam- 
age was  less  than  at  the  Byers'  home. 

"Those  children  walked  all  over  our  yard 
and  came  to  the  door  asking  to  use  the  tele- 
phone," Mrs.  Byers  added. 

"The  police  did  a  wonderful  Job.  but  It  was 
Impossible  to  control  such  a  large  number." 

Another  area  resident,  Guy  H.  Blrdsall. 
said  he  was  sitting  to  his  home  at  6130 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  near  a  picture 
wtodow,  when  two  rocks  hurtled  through 
the  wtodow  and  passed  within  tochee  of  his 
head. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  amusement  park, 
hundreds  of  youths  were  forced  off  Glen 
Echo  parking  lots  and  across  MacArthur 
Boulevard  to  an  area  near  the  email  Olen 
Echo  Shopptog  Center  to  await  transporta- 
tion. Some  of  the  youths  Invaded  a  High's 
dairy  store  to  the  shopping  center. 

TKBOW     FOOD     Ot     STORE 

"You  wouldn't  believe  it,"  Mrs.  Mildred 
E.  Murray,  one  of  three  employees  on  duty 
at  the  stcM-e.  said  this  mortilng. 

"The  place  was  so  ftill  of  teenagers  that 
nobody  else  could  have  gotten  in.  They 
threw  ketchup,  baby  food,  chocolate  milk, 
and  soft  drinks  all  over  the  store.  You 
couldn't  even  tell  what  color  the  floor  was; 
It  took  five  people  2  hours  of  hard  work  to 
clean  up  the  mess." 

Several  wtodows  at  an  adjoining  Esso  sta- 
tion were  broken  by  bus-waiting  rock 
throwers.  Bottios  flew  through  the  air.  Fire- 
men, rescue  squadsmen,  and  newsmen  also 
were  pelted  with  thrown  objects. 

ReaJlring  their  worsentog  position,  police 
quickly  rounded  up  fotir  DC.  Transit  buses 
from  the  Westmoreland  Circle  area  and  es- 
corted them  to  the  shopping  center.  About 
half  the  waiting  crowd  filled  the  buses,  so 
several  additional  coaches  were  called  for. 

In  all,  nearly  a  doaen  buses  were  vised  to 
remove  the  remaining  youngsters  from  the 
area  and  take  them  to  bus  transfer  points  In 
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Waatiincton.  Durloc  the  30-inlnuta  lide. 
«!tnrj  oatm  of  tb«  btuM  waa  dJusM^ad.  Thoaa 
wbidj  wvran't  rtpp«d  np  lxiaid«  by  paoKagnrs 
WK«  p«lt«d  with  rock«  bj  tii«  w&Uaiig  crovd 

ORXvxB  Tnj-s  or  aioE 

On*  DC.  Traxislt  dnver.  Jimee  O  Breeder.. 
♦B,  of  Konalng^^n  ^vb  '.hig  account  of  what 
be  saw 

"I  witM  on*  of  the  first  buaes  outside  the 
Olen  Kctao  gate*  When  the  perk  closed  We 
had  been  told  more  than  a  w&ek  ago  by  the 
Uda  theniB«Jve»  that  they  wer?  going  to  tear 
ap  the  parlc  Easter  Monday  but  we  had  no 
Idea  that  they  would  succeed   ' 

Breeden.  a  7-year  veteran  with  the  bus 
company,  said  he  took  about  110  to  115 
youngBt«ra  on  his  72- person -capacity  bus 
"bvcauM  they  Jtist  pushed  and  snoved  past 
me  and  e»«i  came  In  through  the  windows. 

"I  only  was  able  to  c^i!e<-t  fares  from  about 
60  out  of  the  115."  Bre«den  said 

"The  girls  were  raisin?  Just  as  much  hell 
a«  the  boyB."  the  dnrer  said.  ~I  knew  I  bad 
to  go  along  With  what  they  wanted  tn  do,  or 


"Thef  yallAd  four-ietter  words  at  eacb 
other  and  at  me  •  •  •  they  tore  up  the 
seats. 

"All  the  way  into  the  Outrlct  along  Maaea- 
chusatts  Avenue,  soate  of  ttie  Itlds  threw 
parts  of  the  aeau  aad  liiiu^gB  out  the  win- 
dows. 

"Thank  Ood  most  of  the  troublemakers 
got  off  St  14th  and  K  Streets  KW.  and  left  me 
alone  and  unharmed  ' 

KAKia  nta^  moex  ratps 

Breeden.  an  ez-aervioeman.  said  he  made  at 
>«aa(  three  more  tripe  out  to  Olen  Echo  to 
pick  up  stn«glers 

"Most  of  the  other  Jrlver«  wouldn't  go  out 
there  wImb  they  heard  what  was  gotng  on." 
he  said.  "One  driver  picked  up  a  load  out 
there  and  had  to  drive  them  aii  right  into  the 
old  streetcar  barn  on  Wisconsin  Avenue  be- 
cause they  robbed  him  on  the  way  .n." 

Washington  police  used  all  available  can 
and  motorcyclee  to  monitor  the  marchers  as 
thsy  enter«d  the  District  At  least  four  Dis- 
trict police  cars  were  slightly  damaged  hy 
rocks  thrown  by  the  youths.  ofBclals  said. 

Ther»  was  only  one  report  r.t  damage  to 
downtown  property.  A  youth  threw  a  rock 
through  a  large  plate  glass  window  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  at  17th  and  K  Streets 
WW.  There  were  no  Injurlee  or  arrests,  police 
said. 

PAXK    WThTOOWS    BIIOKK.V 

Reporters  who  were  admitted  to  the  amuse- 
ment p*rk  before  noon  found  damage  con- 
fined to  broken  window  panes 

A  man,  who  Identified  hlmseU  as  being  In 
charge  of  construction  but  not  aa  official  ot 
the  amusttment  park,  said  he  came  out  as 
soon  as  he  heard  there  was  troub.ie  at  Uleo 
Echo  last  night 

"There  probably  were  more  people  In  Olen 
Echo  tbaa  had  ever  been  here  at  one  time 
before,  and  tte  ndes  wer«  crowded.  By  the 
time  the  kids  were  ready  to  go  heme  late  in 
tl»e  afternoon,  there  were  not  enough  bu8<*8 
to  handle  them  because  of  the  need  for 
coping  with  the  rtiah-hour  traffic  downtown. 
This  cna<le  ttw  kids  angry,  and  they  started 
hooOnc  It  for  the  District  :ine  several  thou- 
sand etrong.  That's  when  the  real  trouble 
broke  out."  be  siUd. 

The  boUder.  who  declined  to  identify  him- 
•elf.  said  tbare  was  no  reason  why  the  amuse- 
maot  park  couldn't  oycn  as  usniai  today,  but 
that  rain  luid  oool  weather  probably  would 
keep  visitors  away  anyway. 

The  park  was  cioaed  doem,  to  remoTe  the 
accmnwlattow  ot  traah  and  paper,  and  ther* 
ware  few  vlalbU  alfns  of  yesterday's  troubie. 

Park  omelals  ssild  tbat  peraons  who  etUl 
hold  tickets  tlMy  had  purnhaaed  yesterday 
can  uae  tham  later. 


Ttara  p«M(Mltty   that  CHen   Beho  s 
Mft  UoeMH  Hl(ht  be  Uftad  ws 


today  at  a  aneetmg  of  the  Mootgotnery  Ootint]r 
Council. 

Befe.Tlng  to  the  riot.  Oo«ncllnr»an  Jotm 
Henry  Hiaer  said  a  resident  at  the  ?.fasaachu- 
setcs  Aveaue  area  called  him  tc  denu-nd  the 
closing  of  the  park,  which  he  said  la  "a 
menace  to  the  .vurroundlng  area  '  Hlser 
asked  Cou.ity  Manager  Mason  Butcher  t<j 
oocnment. 

Butcher  tfild  the  council  that  recommen- 
dations should  await  a  full  report  on  what 
happened  at  Olen  Echo  He  said  the  amuae- 
naent  park's  license  is  up  for  renewal  May  1. 

Although  the  application  aas  cleej-eil  the 
fire  marshal's  oIRck.  It  has  yet  to  be  approved 
by  the  Departmem  of  Environmental 
Butcher  SAid 


HosprrALs  -niEAT 

Sibley  Ho«p:t<i:  s  emergency  room  treated 
two  person.^  struck  by  rocks:  Jamea  Shoe- 
maker. 19,  of  13113  Superior  Street  In  the 
BockTille-Whaaton.  Md  .  area,  who  sullered 
bruised  ribs,  and  Timothy  Terrell,  33,  ot  M47 
Persimmon  Drive.  Pairfax.  Va.,  wha—  face 
was  cut. 

Betheeda  Naval  Hoapltal  treated  Air  Foroe 
Sgt  Orant  Yates  and  Army  Col.  K.  M.  Ped- 
drlck.  both  for  minor  cuts. 

Suburban  Uoepltal's  acnergency  room 
treated  six  ITlyases  Jonee  9,  of  400  Fifth 
Street  SE  for  glass  in  his  right  eye;  Susan 
Briggs.  6  6800  Winterbury  Lane.  Betheada. 
for  a  cut  on  her  forehead:  Torrence  Fleet,  IS, 
of  125  11th  Street  NIE  for  a  cut  on  his  left 
leg,  Jacqueline  Murray  12,  listed  at  1700 
Ninth  Street,  for  an  abrasion  on  her  chin; 
Jerome  aommers  16.  of  821  Ninth  Street 
NX.,  for  a  cut  linger  and  Prederlck  ScovlUe, 
27,  of  13424  Justus  Road.  RockyiUe,  for  a  cut 
on  his  forehead. 


THE  VIETNAM   DILEMMA 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  iLsk.  ananlmoujs  consent  that  I 
may  pr:>ceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
ob lection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Madam  Presi- 
dent. Congress  has  been  kept  off  balance 
by  our  preoccupation  with  the  dilemma 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  How  caji  we 
solve  our  predicament  in  South  Vietnam? 
How  can  we  disengage  from  fighting  In 
a  grim  civil  war  to  which  we  should 
never  have  been  committed  in  the  first 
Instance?  Before  the  birth  of  our  Savior. 
Sallust,  the  great  historian,  wrote: 

It  Is  Hiwsys  easy  to  bei^ln  a  war  but  very 
difficult  U)  rto^i  one,  since  Its  be^Uinlng  and 
end  ire  not  under  the  oontrol  of  the  same 
man. 

This    is    precisely    the   situation   with 
which  we  are  now  confronted 
Our  dlstlncTiished  colleague.  Chairman 

RlCH.^RD  Rtjsseix,  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  has  said: 

Vietnam  Is  of  no  strategic  importance  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  we 
should  never  have  cummltted  troops  to  com- 
bat there,  but  now  that  we  bay«  don*  tkat 
we  must  see  It  through  to  gain  an  kMMnM* 
settlement. 

In  .seeing  it  through  we  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  best  advice  of  the  wisest 
generals  and  of  our  most  knowledgeable 
civilian  leaders  against  bombmg  North 
Vietnam,  particularly  the  prmctpal  port, 
Haiphong,  and  densely  populated  Hanoi. 
The  facts  are  that  nearly  tl  billion  worth 
or  poasibly  more,  of  our  best  aircraft  have 
already  been  destroyed  In  bombing  run.-! 
crvw  North  Vietnam.  In  addlUor  prp- 
clous  lives  of  many  of  our  pilots  and  air- 


men have  been  snuffed  out.  One  resMii 
for  the  bombing  pause  ordered  by  our 
President  was  the  view  that  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  ou.'  bomb;:ig  did  not  justify 
the  huge  cost  in  maivey  and  In  lives  of 
very  fli^  young  Ainencans 

Were  we  to  bomb  Haiphong  we  would 
be  placed  In  the  same  despicable  cate- 
gory M  the  French  colonialists  who  for 
years  oppressed  the  people  of  Indochina. 
In  their  final  effort  to  save  their  vast 
Indochina  empire  In  late  1953,  the 
Preach  admiral  commanding  the  fleet 
off  Haiiihong  harbor  saw  thousands  of 
I}eople  on  the  main  highway  leaving  the 
city  for  the  interior.  He  ordered  a  can- 
nonade from  bis  warships,  hurling  shells 
along  the  highway,  killing  7,000  civil- 
ians— men,  women,  and  children — and 
not  killing  or  wounding  any  soldiers. 
Asiatics  hare  not  forgotten  this,  nor  have 
they  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
did  not  use  the  atom  bomb  against  the 
Oermans  but  used  It  against  the  yellow 
race. 

Recent  demonstratlona  and  rioting 
c^alnst  the  military  regime  of  General 
Ky  Indicate  a  vl clous  antl- American  re- 
volt in  addition  to  a  coalition  against  the 
military  warlords  In  power  in  Saigon,  in 
power  because  our  CIA  and  Armed  Forces 
uphold  this  puppet  negime  In  fact, 
there  is  an  insiirrectlon  waging  within  a 
clvU  war.  Prime  Minister  Ky,  installed 
by  the  military  last  June,  never  proposed 
any  program  of  social  and  agrarian  re- 
form until  President  Johnson  at  Hono- 
lulu treated  falm  as  a  leado-  of  all  South 
Vietnam.  Inspired  by  publicity  and  flat- 
tery, and  those  President  Johnson-Ky 
photographs.  Ky  started  to  prove  that 
he  had  control  over  the  whole  country. 
President  Johnson  knew  Ky  controlled 
only  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  South 
Vietnam  outside  Saigon.  When  Ky.  flat- 
tered by  the  PresWent  Johnson  treat- 
ment, tried  to  eliminate  General  Thl, 
commandant  of  the  I  Corps  area,  he  fell 
on  his  face.  Even  though  we  furnished 
American  planes  to  transport  Ky's  sol- 
diers to  Da  Nang.  they  were  pinned  down 
in  the  alrbase  and  then  returned  to 
aaigon. 

Fifty  t2iousand  U.S.  soldiers  in  Da 
Nang  were  directed  to  keep  off  the  streets 
and  American  lives  and  property  were  en- 
dangered there  and  in  the  rioting  at 
Saigon.  The  Salmon  govenuneni  may  be 
overthrown.  If  Ky  Is  overthrown  by 
d'vllians  in  revolt  and  the  new  prime 
minister  of  the  Saigon  government  de- 
mands, "Americans  go  home,"  that  leaves 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  high  and 
dry.  He  claims  we  are  In  Saigon  to  sup- 
port a  government  and  a  nation  against 
external  aggression,  knowing  such  claiiD 
Is  false  and  kxiowlng  also  that  Ky's  Sal- 
•m  vovermnent  does  not  go^-em. 

The  Geneva  agreement  ot  1954  specifi- 
cally stated  that  separating  Vietnam  at 
the  17th  parallel  was  a  temporary  line  of 
demarcation  until  the  elections  pre- 
scribed In  the  agreement  took  place. 
T^en,  later,  the  proposed  election  was 
called  off.  not  by  leaders  in  Hanoi,  but 
by  our  puppet  leader  In  Saigon,  Diem. 
Historically,  there  Is  no  North  and  no 
South  V*irtTTTi  lliere  is  no  aggression 
from  aajr  fdHlia  v*vemment  bordertng 
on  Vietnam.    "Hwre  has  been  InftltnUKB 


from  north  of  the  17th  parallel.  Such 
Commmilst  infiltration  naturally  In- 
ereaaes  as  the  numb^-s  <A  American  01*8 
committed  to  combat  In  South  Vietnam 
Increases.  Our  escalation  brings  out 
Vietnamese  escalation  from  the  north. 
Each  Ls  self-defeating. 

Secretary  Rusk  aiid  other  administra- 
tion officials  say  we  are  defending  free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
there  has  never  been  a  democratically 
elected  goremment  in  Saigon  and  Ky 
himself  was  installed  as  Prime  Minister 
by  a  group  of  10  generals  who  overthrew 
tbe  civilian  government  last  June.  Also, 
the  fact  Is  that  if  the  Hanoi  regime  were 
anything  but  Commonist  it  could  be  fully 
as  dictatorial  as  It  is  and  fully  as  ruthless 
in  pursuit  of  Its  present  goals  and  we 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  Intervening 
In  Internal  Vietnamese  politics. 

We  have  seen  a  succe£sion  of  South 
Vietnamese  leaders — the  latest  being 
Ky — all  ruthlessly  dictatorial  and  having 
no  wide  suppcsri  from  the  people  of  South 
'Vietnam. 

In  spite  of  this,  our  Involvement  has 
continued  to  grow — more  men,  more 
money,  and  more  weapons.  All  this  is 
given  in  the  cause  of  preserving  democ- 
racy In  Vietnam  and  resisting  aggressors 
from  the  north. 

Even  rtow,  experts  on  Vietnamese  af- 
fairs maintain  that  If  poptilar  elections 
were  heW  that  they  would  heavily  favor 
the  Communists. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  former  President 
Elsenhower  stated  that  had  elections 
been  held  in  1956  as  stipulated  in  the 
Geneva  accords.  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  have 
received  80  percent  of  the  vote  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  living  to  the  south 
and  north  ot  the  17th  paraUe)  demarca- 
tion Hne. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  Hes  in  our 
massive  Involvement — virtually  without 
allies.  What  began  as  a  little  war  Ls 
Qow  a  major  confilcL 

For  several  years  we  have  listened  to 
fatuous  predictkins  from  Defense  Secre- 
tary MeNamara,  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
and  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

In  19«3  President  Kennedy  was  told  by 
McNamara  and  T&ylor  that  "the  major 
part  of  the  UJS.  military  task  can  be 
oompleted  by  the  end  of  1965." 

And  In  June  of  1964.  Cabot  Lodge 
asserted: 

I  dont  see  the  need  for  more  troops  In 
Vietnam. 

In  March  1965,  Secretary  McNamara 
told  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

I  tlUnk  It  Is  also  clear  that  we  cannot 
sttbetltut«  XJ&.  troop*  for  Vietnamese  troops 
to  carry  out  oounterguerrUla  operations 
«Calnst  subversion  directed  against  the  peo- 
ple ot  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vtotnam. 

In  1964  he  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee : 

I  don't  believe  that  potvlng  In  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  troops  Is  the  solution  to  the 
problem  Is  VletnsMB. 

In  October  1963,  the  White  House  Ls- 
<ued  the  following  statement  based  on 
the  predictions  of  Secretary  McNamara 
Uid  General  Taylor: 

)<%iQr  UJBw  sastotaae*  la  sttpport  o<  this 
military  eflcwt  is  needed  only  until  the  Insur- 


gency  has  been  sti^praseed  or  until  the  na- 
tional security  forces  of  the  Oovernznent  of 
South  Vietnam  are  capable  of  supftresEing  It. 
Secretary  McNamara  and  Oeno-al  Taylor  re- 
ported their  JudffaaAi  tb&t  the  major  part 
ot  XX»  U.&.  BUUtary  task  can  be  eosnpleted 
by  the  end  of  1M6,  although  there  may  he 
a  eontlnulng  re<]ulreDient  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  UB.  training  personnel.  They  ref>orted 
that  by  the  end  of  that  year— 1964 — the  U.a 
program  for  training  Vietnamese  should  have 
progrc— ed  to  the  point  where  1,000  military 
personnel  aaslgned  to  South  Vietnam  can  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohk>.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  OTdered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Certainly, 
these  statements  indicate  that  many 
administration  leaders  have  consistently 
underestimated  the  strength  and  stay- 
ing power  of  the  Vietnamese  who  con- 
sider they  are  fighting  for  national 
liberation,  and  have  time  and  Ume  again 
been  wrong  regarding  our  involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war. 

A  major  obstacle  to  bringing  about  an 
armistice  and  ceasefire  has  been  the  re- 
fusal of  some  shortsighted,  stubborn 
administration  officials  and  unduly  in- 
fluential military  Leaders  to  express  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  directly  with  the 
National  liberation  Front  which  Is  and 
has  been  for  years  the  political  arm  of 
the  Vietcong. 

The  Vietcong  forces  are  the  major  ad- 
versary against  which  our  forces  are 
fighting.  Of  course,  Vietcong  delegates 
must  participate  In  any  conference  if  a 
ceasefire  and  peace  Is  to  be  restored  to 
Vietnam. 

Vietnam  Is  one  country,  artificially  di- 
vided at  the  demarcation  line  fixed  at 
Geneva.  There  is  no  south  Vietnamese 
nation  in  our  understanding  of  the 
word.  If  the  Saigon  military  junta  Is 
overthrown,  and  the  new  regime  says 
"Americans  go  home,"  there  is  no  alter- 
native. Otherwise,  it  would  be  evident 
before  the  wortd  that  our  Armed  Forces 
have  supplanted  the  French  colonial 
power  as  aggressors.  The  claim  of 
Rusk,  McNamara,  and  others  that  we 
are  there  on  invitation  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  rejected.  We  should 
then  get  out  on  their  invitation.  There 
would  be  no  alternative  for  a  self-re- 
specting nation  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  or  Is  not  the  most  powerful  nation 
that  has  ever  been  known  under  the 
bending  sky  of  God,  and  that  Is  the 
United  States  of  America. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ROBERTSON 
AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
FREDERICK  COUNTY  FRUIT 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Sena- 
tor Robertson,  addressed  the  Frederick 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  Aiirll  8,  1966,  at  Win- 
chester, Va.  I  read  his  statement  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest.  He  discussed 
the  offshore  labor  problem,  the  pending 


proposal  to  iHlng  practically  all  farm 
labor  iBider  the  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  pending 
proposal  to  f  ederaltee  the  unemployment 
compen^tion  laws  of  the  several  States. 

Madam  President,  I  concur  entirely 
with  the  statement  of  my  good  friend 
and  able  colleague  from  Virginia  who 
has  had  nearly  45  years  of  public  life. 
He  served  first  in  the  State  senate,  then 
as  chairman  of  the  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  Commission  of  Virginia.  Later 
he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1939  where  he  served  until  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Novwnber  1946,  to 
serve  out  the  imexplred  term  of  the  late 
Senator  Carter  Glass.  He  Is  now  com- 
pleting his  20th  year  as  a  UJS.  Senator. 

Madam  President,  in  reviewing  the 
many  accomplishments  of  Senator  Rx>b- 
xxTsoN,  I  find  that  throughout  his  career 
he  has  championed  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture, not  only  in  the  Old  Dominion  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  but  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Certainly,  agricultural  interests  in  my 
State  of  I^orida,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  rejwesent  in  F>art,  owe  him  much  for 
his  invaluatrfe  assistance.  While  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  he  championed  the 
cause  of  the  REA,  insurance  of  small 
deposits  In  banks  so  vital  for  small  rural 
banks,  reciprocal  trade  agreements  to 
promote  the  export  of  surplus  farm 
products.  Farm  Land  Banks  and  nu- 
mei-oQs  conservation  measures,  including 
the  Plttman-Robertson  Act,  under  which 
the  States  have  received  more  than  $150 
million  for  the  development  of  upland 
game. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  he  has 
COTithiued  to  enthusiastically  support 
many,  many  measures  vital  to  agricul- 
tural Interests  and  to  the  continued 
progress  of  our  country,  such  as  REA. 
soil  consei-vatlon,  support  price  for  baric 
farm  crops.  Federal  aid  for  highways. 
Federal  aid  for  rural  housing,  increased 
Insurance  for  bank  deposits  and  many 
other  Important  measures  that  affect  the 
economy  of  our  Nation. 

Madam  President,  the  position  taken 
by  my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league In  respect  to  some  of  the  proposals 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  consider 
and,  which  if  enacted  Into  law,  would 
create  untold  hardship  in  the  agricul- 
tural Industry  and,  particularly  on  the 
small  fanner,  is  commended  to  each  Sen- 
ator as  worthwhile  reading.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Senator  Robext- 
son's  statement,  In  which  I  say  again,  I 
concur  wholeheartedly,  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  foUowa: 
Rbkabks  or  Senator  A.   Willis  RoBZBTSoif 

AT  ANKHAI,   METTtNO  OF  PbKDEIUCK   COUHIl  I 

PaiTlT       OROWEKS'       AS»OCIATlt5K      AT       WlN- 

CRZSTEB,   Va.,  Apkxl  8,   1SC8 

It  is  a  eovated  privilege  to  visit  this  his- 
toric area,  identiflad  with  tii%  early  achieve- 
ments of  our  graataat  Amertran,  Oearge 
Washington;  with  Qeneral  Morgan,  of  the 
Loag  Blflaa,  aiul  known  to  blatorlana  aa  the 
battlcgrouxtd  of  the  Confedsracy.  I  cherish 
the  fact  that  I  was  privileged  to  start  my 
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public  career  in  th*  3tate  Mnat«  a«  a  desk- 
mate  of  WmnhMters  moat  famoua  cltlzAn, 
Harry  Byrd  Sr  and  w  work  with  hlin  tn  the 
State  »enat€,  in  his  cabinet,  »&en  he  was 
Governor,  and  later  for  JO-oa.l  yeurs  m  the 
Congrese  In  promottng  progress  within  the 
framework  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

I  of  course,  did  not  know  Harry  Byrd, 
when  in  the  summer  of  ;9l,5  I  announced 
my  candidacy  for  t,h«  State  senate  on 
a  platform  of  better  roads  and  better 
schools  for  the  Old  Dominion  I  goon  found 
that  r  had  a  warm  friend  and  able  ally  In 
both  of  those  programs  because  my  new 
Senate  deskmate  waa  the  president  of  a 
turnpike  company  which  operated  the  only 
Improved  »tretih  of  paved  road  In  the  en- 
tire State.  We  Joined  in  8pons<)rlng  a  State 
highway  system  for  Virginia,  were  on  the 
conxmlaalon  that  laid  it  out.  and  were  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  that  put  It  Into  opera- 
tion In  1930  I  sponsored  what  was  called 
the  Robertson  Road  Act.  under  which  the 
first  State  hlghwuvs  were  built  and  In  1934 
my  Senate  colleaifiie  led  the  fight  to  build 
our  State  hignway  system  on  the  sound 
principle  of  pay  as  fon  go.  That  highway 
system,  of  course,  was  designed  not  only  to 
Improve  the  economic  wealth  of  otir  State, 
and  especially  of  those  who  lived  In  rural 
areas  but  to  enable  us  to  have  better  rural 
•chooU  and  rural  churches.  We  now  have 
one  of  the  Nation  s  beat  highway  systems  on 
which  we  do  not  owe  1  red  cent.  When  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and  I  reached  the  CX^ngreas  In 
the  spring  of  1933.  we  promptly  extended 
our  road  activities  to  Federal  aid  for  State 
highways  and  later  to  the  wonderful  System 
of   Interstate   Highways 

The  session  of  the  Congress  that  com- 
menced in  March  1933  was  a  special  session 
and  only  93  bills  were  enacted  Into  law  (we 
passed  348  la«t  year;.  And.  one  of  thoee  98 
bliU  m  1933  was  my  bill  to  provide  for  In- 
spection at  the  p<5rt  of  debarkation  of  Vir- 
ginia apples  to  protect  our  growers  from  the 
frequent  false  claim  f  commission  mer- 
chanu  In  Liverpool  a.nd  elsewhere  that  we 
had  shipped  imperfect  fruit.  Therefore. 
when  I  come  to  Winchester  tonight  to  talk 
about  some  of  t;ie  measures  affecting  the 
applegrowers  of  this  area,  I  come  back  to 
friends  with  whon-.  I  have  worked  and  with 
whom  I  have  played  for  half  a  century. 
In  the  wordu  of  KlpUng: 

I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  salt; 

I  have  dr'.ink  your  water  and  wine; 

The  deatns  you  have  died.  I  have  watched 

beside 
.And    '-he    Uvea   you    have   U»ed.   have   been 

nune 

Throughout  m  .•  s*>r,:ce  In  the  Congress, 
you  have   been   Sind   and  gerierous  to  me 

There  are  many  things  that  1  would  like 
to  discuss  tonight  such  as  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam the  Inflationary  flscal  policies  of  a 
Government  which  abandoned  the  economy 
platform  written  by  Carter  Olass  and  on 
which  I  was  elected  from  'Jilg  d'.str'.ct  in  l'i32 
and  a  so-called  Great  .S<xrlety  wh:,~h  La  i* 
much  dedicated  to  material  -.h-.-ii^s  .«  ■  ne 
great  society  of  ancient  Rome  that  r-in^rj.ed 
Into  dust.  But,  within  t.-ie  :i:n:-.a;;  .n  of  the 
time  allotted  to  me,  I  plan  v.  di.^c-iss  brie-^ly 
Just  three  pending  issues  which  I  believe  ars 
of  interest  to  Virginia  fruit  growers  and  all 
other  farmers 

1  Offshore  labor  to  harvest  this  fall  what 
1  hop)e  will  be  a  large  and  fair-priced  apple 
crop 

3  A  proposal  to  bring  pracUcally  all  farm 
labor  under  the  provisions  of  an  expensive 
wage  and  hour  bill      I  can't  support  It. 

3  A  proposal  t.o  federalize  what  has  bera* 
tofore  been  the  unemployment  oompenaation 
laws  of  separate  and  *over»lgr.  3tat«i  r 
can't  support  that  either 

Many  of  you  know,  of  course,  of  the  effort 
I    made    last    year   to   conrlnoa  Secretary   ot 


Labor  Wlrta  that  apple  picking  is  not  the 
simple  operation  that  any  unsklUed  laborer 
or  school  dropout  could  perform.  Ha 
finally  reoo(nlBed  the  Inadequacy  of  make- 
shift crews  from  luban  areas  by  admitting 
about  TOO  harveaters  from  the  offshore  is- 
lands to  pick  Virginia  apples. 

Into  the  fotir  States  of  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, New  York,  and  Vermont,  the  LAbor 
Department  admitted  1,340  workers  from  the 
British  West  Indies  and  Canada  compared 
with  3,000  used  in  those  States  in  1964. 

I  share  the  desire  of  our  Government  to 
give  every  American  a  Job  before  turning  to 
Imported  labor.  But  the  fsuiner  suffers  fi- 
nancial loss  if  he  Is  not  able  to  get  his  crop 
harvested  at  the  proper  time,  or  when  he  Is 
forced  to  accept  workers  who  have  neither 
the  training  nor  the  desire  to  do  farmwork. 
In  securing  offshore  apple  pickers  next  fall, 
we  may  face  the  same  argument  with  Labor 
officials  as  we  did  last  year.  In  a  report 
made  public  recently,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
predicted  that  "In  general,  however,  the 
period  of  any  large-scale  use  of  foreign 
labor  is  ended  " 

The  Secretary  reported  that  no  use  of 
braceros  is  contemplated  this  year  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan. 

He  may  allow  limited  use  of  foreign  la- 
bor to  cut  sugarcane  in  riorlda  and  dig 
potatoes  in  Maine,  and  the  situation,  so 
far  as  our  apples  are  concerned,  he  says, 
•'has  to  be  carefully  watched."  Needless  to 
say.  I  intend  to  keep  the  Secretary  fully  ap- 
prised of  our  need  for  an  adeqiutte  force 
of  trained  workers. 

As  to  the  minimum  wage  bill,  no  one 
knows  what  will  be  In  It  when  it  finally 
reaches  the  Senate  floor  for  action.  The 
bill  r«p>arted  by  the  House  committee  last 
August  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  It  was 
sent  back  to  the  Labor  Committee  which 
has  Just  reported  what  appears  to  be  a  more 
reasonable  one  with  respect  to  farm  labor. 
It  provides,  for  example,  that  farmers  who 
pay  harvest  hands  on  a  piece-rate  basis  may 
continue  to  do  so.  if  the  worker  commutes 
dally  to  the  farm,  and  has  been  employed 
for  fewer  than  13  weeks  during  the  year. 
The  House  committee  made  another  change 
in  its  original  bill  by  making  the  yardstick 
600  instead  of  300  man -days  for  determin- 
ing application  to  permanent  farmhands. 

No  one  would  welcome  more  than  I  high- 
er rates  of  pay  for  farm  labor  but  there 
is  nothing  in  any  pending  bill  to  help  farm- 
ers pay  more  for  farm  labor.  The  average 
Virginia  farm  Is  90  acres.  To  fully  equip 
that  farm  with  laboraavlng  devloaa  would 
coat  >3S.0OO — far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  farmer.  John  L.  Lewis  once  boasted 
that  he  had  secured  for  his  United  Mine 
Workers  the  highest  pay  scale  In  Industry, 
That  la  true  but  only  the  mines  that  could 
afford  to  Install  laborsaving  devices  coating 
•3S.0OO  to  940,000  per  man  cotild  afford  to 
pay  It.  The  result  i  some  800,000  coeU  min- 
ers lost  their  Jobs  and  have  created  serious 
."ellef  problems  ever  since. 

Industry  can  usually  finance  Increased 
wages  in  two  ways — by  increasing  per  man 
production  and  by  controlling  total  output. 
There  Is  little  in  either  of  tboee  programs 
that  Is  avallabls  to  our  farmers.  No  ar- 
chardist  can  control  the  slxe  of  his  crop. 
"Paul  may  plant  and  Apollo  watsr,  but  God 
glveth  the  inoraaae."  Our  farmers"  biggest 
handicap,  however,  la  that  they  buy  on  a 
controlled  market  and  sell  on  an  open  mar- 
ket. They  pay  parity  for  what  they  buy, 
but  even  with  recent  prloe  Increases  were 
getting  last  month  otily  83  percent  of  par- 
ity for  what  they  sold  and  that  was  7  per- 
cent above  last  year.  I  favor  higher  wages 
for  farmworksra  but  not  until  w«  have  a 
pr»etteal  plan  by  which  farmers  can  pay 
tham.  PubUe  raUaf  in  our  proud  State  Is 
*  sorry  subatltuta  for  a  Job. 
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I  don't  know  tba  amount  by  which  the 
minimum  rate  of  Indtistrial  workers  will 
be  Increased  by  the  bUl  finally  enacted  into 
law,  but  any  Increase  of  that  rate  will  be 
placing  a  powerful  Jack  under  the  entire 
rate  structure  of  the  Nation. 

As  to  federalizing  unemployment,  there 
may  be  changes  before  final  action,  but  the 
pending  bill  would  bring  Into  that  system 
about  700,000  farmworkers.  The  blU  would 
apply  to  all  farms  which  use  at  least  800 
ni&n-days  o*  hired  farm  labor  in  any  quarter 
This  would  mean  that  a  farmer  who  em- 
ployed four  workers  for  76  days  In  the  quarter 
would  be  affected. 

An  addlUonal  300.000  workers  now  clsssl- 
fled  as  agricultural  would  be  covered  by 
adopting  a  new  definition  under  which 
workers  performing  Jobs  which  are  eeaenually 
Industrial  in  natuire  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
agricultural.  These  include  Jobs  such  as 
processing  of  maple  sap  into  maple  syrup 
operating  and  maintaining,  on  a  profit  basis 
ditches  for  supplying  water  for  farming,  box 
assembling,  clerical  work  connected  with 
billing,  and  grader  and  conveyor  tenders. 

In  addition  to  tbeae  900.000  agricultural 
workers,  the  bUl  would  extend  unemploy- 
ment  comf»ensatlon  coverage  to  about  8.7 
milUon  others,  largely  through  a  new  deflni- 
Uon  applying  it  to  every  employer  of  one  or 
more  persons. 

It  would  drastically  raise  the  tsxee  which 
employers  would  have  to  pay  to  Insure  their 
workers  against  unemployment.  At  the 
present  time,  the  rate  U  3.1  percent,  based  on 
the  first  $3,000  of  annual  wages.  Of  this 
amount,  the  Federal  Government  keeps  0.4 
percent  for  administration  of  the  system 
leaving  2  7  percent  to  be  applied  to  the  em- 
ployer's tax  Uabllity  under  State  law. 

All  employers  do  not  pay  exactly  the  same 
rate  of  tax.  because  they  are  given  credit 
under  State  laws  when  they  show  a  good 
record  for  maintaining  full  employment. 

But.  they  all  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
tax.  which  under  this  bill  goes  up  to  0.6S  per- 
cent, out  of  a  total  tax  of  3.26  percent.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  broadens  the  wage  base  on 
which  the  tax  would  be  collected  from  $3,000 
to  $6,600  for  calendar  years  1967  through 
1970,  and  to  $6,600  thereafter. 

This  would  add  many  mlllons  to  the  tax 
burden  ot  the  covered  employers.  As  the 
Reader's  Digest  observed  In  an  arttcle  In  Its 
February  Issue:  "Nobody  really  knows  how 
much  the  whole  works  would  add,  but 
gueaaes  range  up  to  $3  billion — on  top  of  the 
bUUoos  wa  are  already  spending  on  unem- 
ploymeot  compensation." 

Recently,  I  heard  a  sermon  In  which  the 
preacher  said  that  a  kind  and  gracious 
providence  has  blessed  us  far  beyond  our  Just 
deeerts.  I  humbly  acknowledge  how  He  has 
bleaaed  me.  not  with  great  wealth,  but 
with  enough  to  pay  my  bills.  My  chief  bless- 
ing has  been  my  good  health  through  the 
years.  I  ask  that  you  pray  that  that  same 
bleaalng  may  be  mine  for  another  6  years 
because  I  am  now  at  the  peak  of  my  ability 
to  efflclently  sind  effectively  serve  the  State 
I  love,  and  the  Job  that  I  want  to  do  for  the 
orchardtsts  of  Virginia,  fca-  the  farmers  of 
Virginia,  and  for  the  unborn  children  of  Vir- 
ginians, with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
a  system  of  private  enterprise  within  the 
framework  of  constitutional  liberty  has  not 
been  finished.  My  fond  hope,  of  course,  ti 
that  on  July  12,  the  DemocraU  of  Virginu 
will  say  unto  me:  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  the 
Introductory  remarks  made  at  Winches- 
ter by  a  grower,  Mr.  Joseph  Dorsey,  give 
light  to  the  value  and  high  esteem  the 
agricultural  Interests  In  the  ralley  of 
Virginia  have  for  Senator  RoBniTSOW.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  theae  re- 


marks inserted  In  the  Rscon  at  this 

point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  as  follows  1 
iKTaooocnoN  of  Sknatob  A.  WnxB  Bobest- 

SON      AT      ANin7AI.     MSXTINO     OF     FkXSXBICK 

CouNTT  FRtrrr  Omowwma  AmrutL  MnmNa 

BT  Joseph  Do&set.  Okower,  Winchesteb, 

Vs..  Ann.  8,  1966 

In  1949  there  appeared  an  article  in  Read- 
er's Digest  mageizlne  entitled  "What  Are  We 
Being  Spent  Into?"  That  article  was  about 
our  speaker  for  this  evening  and  the  basic 
political  pbUoaophy  of  our  speaker  was  made 
elear  whan  ha  was  quoted  In  this  article  as 
foUows: 

"There  la  probably  not  a  single  itena  in  the 
whole  list  of  Federal  ^landing  projects  where 
the  teat  ot  necessity.  If  honestly  applied, 
would  not  produce  con fl«tence-lnaptrlng  sav- 
ings. 

"Two  facts  vltaUy  affect  the  income,  the 
savings,  and  the  future  of  every  American, 
llie  first  la  the  Increasing  rate  ot  speed  at 
which  Oo>vemment  spends  what  we  make. 
And  the  second  is  the  Government's  plans  to 
^wnd  not  leaa  than  we  Btake,  but  vastly 
Bjore." 

Certainly  the  truth  of  Senator  A.  Wiij.is 
BoanrrsoM's  statement  tn  1949  Is  more  TaUd 
today  tban  when  published  by  Beader^ 
DIfest.  We  are  most  fortunate  ttuit  a  ooan 
who  has  steadfastly  adhered  to  this  sound 
belief  is  the  chairman  of  the  Ranking  and 
Cmrency  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Cominlttea  of  the  VS.  Senata. 
The  name  of  A.  Wnxjs  ItoncKTaoit  taas  become 
lynonynooa  with  sound  banking  laws.  He 
has  pataronad  many  bills  that  have  been 
signed  into  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
American's  savinga  In  financial  institutions. 
Our  banker  hosts  tonight  can  elaborate  at 
great  length  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
Senator  Bobkrtson  in  this  most  important 
field  of  fiscal  soundness  and  responsibUlty. 

It  would  be  an  enjoyable  but  eodlees  task 
(or  me  to  list  the  many  and  varied  achieve- 
ments of  Senator  Robebtsom  during  his  his- 
tory as  a  legislator  If  I  should  giva  you  such 
a  llat«  the  time  would  slip  by  and  Senator 
RoBEKTsoM  might  reach  the  conclusion  that 
fruit  growers  sometimes  get  sleepy  in  tlM 
•veninga.  I  will  pick  a  few  Items  of  special 
lAteraat  to  us,  however. 

As  a  State  aanator  In  Blchmoad.  he  was 
patron  of  the  bill  creating  the  State  high- 
way deftartaaent.  He  sponsored  tte  bill  cre- 
sting the  Virginia  Oepau-tment  oi  Game  aivd 
Inland  Flsbarlea  and  subsequently  becama 
the  first  ebalnaan  of  this  dapartment. 

His  interest  in  the  beauties  and  bounties  of 
nature  carried  from  Virginia  to  Washington 
where  as  a  Ifcmber  o<  tha  House  ot  Repre- 
•eotatlvea.  he  coauthored  the  Plttman-Rob- 
rtsoQ  Act  which  provided  some  $U0  million 
(rem  Federal  taxes  on  a|>ortlng  arms  and 
ammunition  to  return  to  the  States  for 
tame  restoration  and  oooservatton.  He  was 
■ppolnted  as  chairman  of  the  caaunlttee  to 
study  and  coordinate  agencies  dealing  with 
wlldUIe  resources — the  only  freshman  Con- 
gressman to  be  appointed  a  committee  chair- 
man. 

As  the  successor  to  Carter  Glass,  he  went 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Immediately  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  close  scrutlnlzer  of 
all  spending  propoaala  on  the  Apprcf)rlationB 
Oommlttaa. 

In  1949  Senator  Robhrbok  was  designated 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Ooramittee  to 
conduct  an  InvesUgaUon  of  the  monopolistic 
practioee  by  labor  organlaatlons,  eapedally 
M  sppUed  to  the  coal  Industry.  The  results 
of  his  study  were  submitted  to  the  Labor 
Onunlttee  which  hantflea  lagtalatlon  on  that 
•abject,  but  that  cotamtttaa  tefaaed  to  re- 
port the  Mil  he  Introtfueed.  Tan  can  Im- 
mediately   gather   that    Senator   BoasvTSoir 


baa  a  keen  awarenaaa  at  our  prohlamn  with 
labor  legislation  and  our  frustrations  with 
the  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. 

Gentlemen,  seldom  does  a  member  of  the 
nwdertck  Oounty  Fruit  Qnmetwf  Aaaodatlan 
taave  the  hlgfa  bocux  and  privilege  which  i» 
mine  thla  wwaitfiic.  OaMoia  does  our  aaso- 
datloQ  have  the  proper  atmosphere  and  c^ 
portunlty,  as  a  group,  to  pay  our  respects  and 
to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  a  great 
statesman  who  has  worked  long  and  hard  In 
reelstlttg  and  retarding  the  obstacles  placed 
In  the  path  of  our  business  success  by  the 
arbitrary  rulings  of  the  executive  branch 
ot  the  Federal  Government.  Seldom  can  any 
man  stand  before  his  feUow  growers  and 
make  the  statement  which  I  now  make.  I 
state  to  you — without  reservation — that  our 
success  In  obtaining  off-shore  picking  labor. 
In  sufBetent  quantity  and  in  sufficient  time, 
to  pick  the  1966  apple  crop  in  this  area  was 
due  in  the  largest  measure  to  the  effco-ts  in 
our  behalf  exerted  by  our  distinguished 
spc&ker  tonight.  His  constant  coikfereBoea 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  White 
Hoiise  and  his  key  votes  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Cotnmlttee  were  most  directly  respon- 
sible for  overcoming  a  seemingly  Impoaslble 
situation  last  season.  Senator  Rosatrsoit 
has  already  been  to  the  White  Hoiise  In  prep- 
aratk>n  for  next  season's  problems. 

I  am  moat  pleaswl  and  privileged  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  man  who  still  holds  the  record 
for  the  hammer-throw  tn  Virginia  as  a  stu- 
dent and  track  star  at  Richmond  College 
and  a  man  who  enjoys  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  throwing  the  wrench  into  the  ma- 
chinery that  the  Federal  Government  wotxld 
like  to  have  strip  away  our  btistnesaes.  Sen- 
ator A.  Wnxis  RoBEKTsoN,  lUuBtrlous  son  of 
Virginia. 


CUTBACK     IN     CATTLE     HIDE     EX- 
PORTS UNJUSTIFIED 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  President,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  recently 
announced  action  cutting  back  Ameri- 
can cattle  hide  exports.  Such  action,  in 
my  Judgment  was  unjustified,  uimeces- 
sary.  and  unwise. 

In  this  morning's  Washitigton  Post, 
ttiere  appeared  an  excelloit  editorial, 
witltled  "Those  Hide  Export  Quotas,"  the 
last  paragraph  of  which  states: 

Bather  than  waste  more  time  and  money — 
to  say  nothing  about  the  violation  of  liberal 
principles  in  international  trade — the  export 
quotas  on  hides  should  be  quietly  aban- 
doned. 

I  cofuld  not  agree  more,  and.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed 
In  full  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Tkose  Hms  EXFOKT  Quotas 

Barly  in  March  the  administration,  cHs- 
tnrbed  by  gathering  signs  of  Inflation,  im- 
posed quotas  on  the  export  of  cattle  hldee. 
calf  and  klp  skins,  and  the  leather  made 
therefrom.  The  purpose  of  the  actton.  for 
whi<A  the  authority  of  Export  CoBtrtri  Act 
of  1940  was  invoked.  Is  to  prevent  a  shortage 
of  hldee  that  would  result  in  sequential  In- 
creases tn  tike  prices  of  leather  and  shoes. 
But  it  is  already  apparent  that  this  hasty 
intervention  by  the  Government  will  not 
yield  the  desired  results. 

About  3  we^ts  after  the  quotas  vrare  im- 
poeed  by  the  Oomnierce  Department,  it  was 
announced  that  the  shoe  Industry  had  prom- 
ised the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  ex- 
erdse   restraints   In   pricing  so  long   as   the 


domestic  prices  ot  hides  and  leather  axe  held 
down  by  export  controls.  Two  days  later, 
however,  the  manufacturers  participating  In 
the  Hatlonal  Shoe  Fair  announced  increases 
that  wUl  add  an  estimated  $1  to  $2  a  pair  to 
the  rctaU  prices  of  men's  and  women's  shoe*. 

And  while  shoe  prices  advance,  the  burden 
of  a  large  domestic  supply  of  hides  falls 
squarely  on  the  catUs  growers.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  hide  prices  fell 
sharply  In  the  domestic  markets  and  rose  in 
the  foreign  mai^ets  that  rely  upon  American 
exports. 

Surely  the  manufacturers  are  profiting  by 
the  administration's  ad  hoc  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  shoes.  But  Is  anyone  else? 
The  Income  of  the  cattle  growers  Is  lower 
than  it  otherwise  nUght  be.  Otir  foreign 
trading  partners  are  now  compelled  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  hides  and  leather,  especially 
that  of  lowijr  quality  which  la  not  consumed 
In  this  country.  And  U.S,  exports  arc  being 
reduced  at  a  time  when  a  deterioration  of 
the  trade  balance  is  feared. 

After  much  protest  in  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  announced  a 
public  hearing  on  April  18  In  which  all  In- 
terested parties  are  Invited  to  submit  their 
views  on  the  export  controls.  This  Is  Indeed 
a  strang^y  inverted  procedure.  First  the 
Goa'ernmexkt  interferes  with  the  operation 
of  a  highly  competitive  market.  Then  It 
Inquires  Into  the  effects  of  Intervention,  ef- 
fects that  It  could  have  predicted  by  careful 
economic  analysis.  Rather  than  waste  more 
time  and  money — to  say  nothing  about  the 
violation  of  Uberal  principles  tn  interna- 
ticxial  trade — the  export  quotas  on  hides 
should  be  quietly  ab&ndooed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  President,  after 
the  original  announcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  protesting  the 
action  and  asking  that  it  be  reconsidered. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  letter  dated  March  16,  19«6,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarics. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  On  March  23,  1966.  I 
again  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  also  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture asking  for  a  joint  meeting  with 
them  and  a  group  of  Senators  from  eat- 
tle-productng  States  to  discuss  this  action 
which  seemed  unwarranted  to  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Madam  President, 
that  copies  of  those  letters  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  be  Inserted  in  the  Rxcord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. ,  Without 
ob>ectlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

"See  exhibits  2  and  3  ) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  On  March  25,  198«. 
Joined  by  Senators  Hickenloopct,  Mill- 
er, Yarbohoitgh,  McCartht.  MtrifDT, 
MoNDALE,  Curtis,  Pearson,  Mansittld, 
McGovmN,  MrrcALr,  MoNROjnrr,  Ku- 
cru.,  Mtthphy,  TtowgR,  and  Nelson,  I 
again  expressed  our  concern  over  the 
cattle  hide  exports  restriction  and  asked 
for  a  meeting  to  discuss  it.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  tfaat  letter  be  Inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  coDcluaton  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.1 

Mr  HARRIS,  On  March  31,  19««,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  which  be  stated  that  he 
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would  be  glad  u?  rr.eet  vith  the  ?roup  of 
SenaUars  to  dUcus«  the  hide  export  con- 
trols. But.  in  the  meantime,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  telephoned  me  to  state 
that  joint  hearings  by  the  Secretary-  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Asrncul- 
ture  will  be  held  In  Washington  on  April 
18  and  19  to  go  into  this  whole  matter. 
I  was  very  plea.sed  to  iearn  of  thLs  action 
by  the  Secretary-  of  Commerce,  and  ac- 
cordingly, wrote  the  Secretao'  of  Agri- 
culture asking  that  our  meetings  oe  post- 
poned for  the  time  beine  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Madam  President,  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  fmm  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  dated  Ma.'-ch  31  and  my 
answer  to  him  dated  April  ,S  1956.  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  a'  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■  See  exhibits  .5  and  6  ■ 

Mr.  HARRIS  Madam  President,  the 
onglnai  statement  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  hide  export 
controls  were  justified  on  the  basis  that 
they  would  eliminate  or  minimize  the 
need  for  further  shoe  price  increases" 
has  proved  to  be  incorrect  a.s  pointed  up 
by  the  recent  announcement  of  shoe- 
makers of  fall  Increases  in  shoe  prices 
from  3  to  8  percent  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  28, 
1966,  entitled  Shoemakers  To  Lift  Fall 
Prices  3  to  8  Percent.  Despite  Hide  Ex- 
port Limit  by  White  Hou.se  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  cor.cliisian  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFPlCEIi.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  HARRIS  OPS  ceilings  In  1951 
for  hide  prices  during  the  Korean  war 
were  pegged  at  33  cents  On  March  1. 
1966,  during  the  time  when  the  tanners 
and  manufacturers  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  sayintc  tliat  hide  prices 
had  become  exorbitantly  high,  they  wpre 
only  two-thirds  of  what  the  Ooverriment 
said  wa.s  a  fair  price  m  1951 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  USDA 
study  Ln  1965.  the  avera^ge  JIO  price  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  includes  only  68  cents  worth 
of  cured  hide.  and.  the  study  of  prices 
from  1947  to  1965  shows  graphically  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hide  prices  have 
been  considerably  depressed,  .shoe  prtcf^s 
have  continued  to  Increase 

In  truth.  Madam  President  there  is  no 
shortage  of  cattle  hides  La^t  year  we 
killed  In  excess  of  32  million  head  of 
cattle  In  the  United  States,  and  we  wlU 
have  approximately  the  .same  Killed   in 

All  this  Is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
American  cattle  lndustr>-  because  the  3 
to  5  cents  per  pound  by  which  hide  prices 
have  dropped  sLnce  the  export  controls 
became  effective  Is  reflected  Ln  about  a 
>3  per  head  less  value  for  the  live  animal 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certahi  studies  and  charts 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr  C  W  McMiller 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  AssoclaUon  sub- 
stantiating the  statements  I  have  "made 
be  Inserted  Ln  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
slon  of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  8 

Mr.  HARRIS  The  truth  la.  there- 
fore. Madam  President,  that  ezp<Mrt  con- 
trols on  cat  tie  hides  are  unnecessary,  un- 
justified and  unwise.  They  should  be 
"quietly  abandoned,"  as  reconunended 
In  today's  editorial  In  the  Waslilngton 
Post.  They're  not  Justified  on  the 
grounds  advanced  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Such  controls  are  Incon- 
sistent with  our  policies  for  expansion 
of  American  exports,  and,  therefore, 
exacerbate  our  balance-of -payments  dif- 
ficulties. Such  controls,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  Washington  Post,  are  a  "viola- 
tion of  liberal  principles  Ln  International 
trade."  which  have  previously  guided 
this  administration. 

Lastly,  and  most  tragic.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, Is  that  once  again,  agriculture  has 
been  singled  out  to  absorb  alone  the 
sanctions  aimed  at  halting  Inflation  and. 
If  this  action  Is  to  stand,  wlU  remain  In  a 
static  or  depressed  price  position,  alone 
among  those  Involved  In  the  leather  and 
leather  products  Industry  to  receive  the 
full  effect  of  inflationary  trends. 
Kxuurr  1 
DXPAaTKXKT  OF  CoMicntc*. 

JTorc/i  18,  J9ee. 
Hon.  JoHw  T.  CoNNOa. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Commerce  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

I>«A«  Mb.  SxcxxTAaT:  I  have  noted  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern  the  recent  eetabUab- 
ment  of  export  controU  on  cattle  hldee  by 
the  Department  of  Conxmwee  for  1966-87. 
Thla  action  U  very  dl«turblng  to  me  inaa- 
much  as  we  have  been  urging  VS.  Indxiatrlee 
to  develop  foreign  markeU  for  their  producU. 
It  seemB  moat  Inconsiatent  with  that  policy 
to  Impose  export  regulation*  on  an  Industry 
such  aa  the  catUe  hide  Industry  which  has 
demonstrated  a  great  deal  of  succeaa  In  the 
development  of  foreign  markets. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  me  with 
»  full  report  on  the  circumstances  which 
have  influenced  this  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Also,  I  urge  you  to 
oarefuUy  rwtudy  and  reconsider  this  mat- 
t«|io  that  we  wUI  not  hamper  the  continued 
growth  and  development  the  cattle  Industry 
ha*  experienced  In  recent  years. 
Yoni  oonslderatlon  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FasD  R.  HAaas, 

O^.  Senator. 


April  IS,  1966 


April  IS,  1966 
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BxHxair  3 
DsFAancKMT  or  CoMicraca. 
„        _  March  23.  1964. 

Hon.  Oanixa  PanMAN, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Watfiington,  DC. 

D«Aa  Ma.  SKMrAar:  A  group  of  Senaton 
from  cattle-produdng  States  are  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  recent  acUon  of  the  U.a 
Department  of  Commerce.  Impoelng  export 
oontroU  on  catUe  hldee  I  am  Informed  that 
ajt  a  result  of  this  acUon,  the  price  of  hides 
dr-pped  $a  per  hundredweight  in  34  hours 
a-id  M  within  10  days,  and  this  naturaUr 
created   a  reaction  In  Uve  catUe  prloas. 

I;,  view  of  the  admlnlntraOon  poUclee  in 
.'<^(fard  to  expanding  exports  md  our  balance- 
of -pa  :nnent«  deficit,  thm  action  seems  un- 
w  uranted.  It  has  had  especially  harsh  af- 
reet not  only  on  catUe  producers,  but  also 
on  hide  dealers,  recenUy  encouraged  by  the 
Dapartment  of  Oocnmeroe  to  go  Into  the 
•aport  market.  May  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  and  the  Secretary  of  Cotnmi-ce 
~-->t    with    a   group   of    us    Informally   and 


privately  to  dlacxiss  this  matter  as  soon  u 
possible  and  at  your  convenience?    My  lesta. 
laave  assistant.  Mr.  Oary  Dage.  wUl  be  call. 
Ing  your  office  to  work  out  details. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paao  R.  HAaus, 

VS.  Senator. 

Exhibit  S 

DaPAancKNT  aw  CoiiUKacs, 

March  23,  ms. 
Hon.  John  T.  Comfoa, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Commerce  Building, 
Washingon,  D.C, 

DsAS  Ma.  8«carrA«T:  A  group  of  Senator* 
from  catUe-produclng  SUtee  are  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  recent  action  of  the  V3 
Department  of  Commerce,  imposing  export 
controU  on  catUe  hldee.  I  am  Informed  that 
as  a  result  of  this  acUon,  the  price  of  hide* 
dropped  93  per  hundredweight  in  34  hours 
and  M  within  10  days,  and  this  naturally 
created  a  reaction  in  Uve  cattle  prices. 

In  view  of  the  adminlstraUon  poUclee  in 
regard  to  expanding  exports  and  our  balance- 
of-paymenta  deficit,  this  action  seems  un- 
warranted. It  has  had  especially  harsh  ef- 
fect, not  only  on  catUe  producers,  but  also 
on  hide  dealers,  recently  encouraged  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  go  Into  the 
export  market.  May  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
meet  with  a  group  of  u»  InfcxmaUy  and 
privately  to  discuss  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible  and  at  your  convenience?  My  legls- 
Utlve  saslstent.  Mr.  Gary  Dage.  will  be  call. 
Ing  your  office  to  work  out  detail*. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tmmb  R.  HAaaa, 

VS.  Senator. 

ETHiJIT    4 
U.S.    SXNATK, 

OoMurmx  on  Public  Wobks, 

„         .  Jfarc^  25,  me. 

HOO,  JOHK  T.   OOKNoa, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Commerce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«Aa  Ma.  SacarriaT:  In  regards  to  my 
letter  of  March  33,  suggesting  the  need  to 
meet  with  you  to  discuss  the  recent  an- 
noimcement  of  export  controls  on  cattle 
iUdea.  I  have  contacted  a  number  of  my 
coUeagues,  and  we  are  now  JolnUy  request- 
ing a  meeting  with  you  at  your  earUest 
possible  convenience. 

We  feel  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  thoee  of  us  who  are  representing 
large  cattle  producing  States,  and.  therefore, 
are  vitally  Interested  in  meeting  with  you  to 
dlscuas  the  matter  In  more  detail. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Paan  R.  HAaan.  Botnuca  B.  HKKMtnjoom. 

Jack  Mn.t.as,  Ralph   W.  TAaaoaouaH, 

Emnotx  J.  McCaxtht,  Kaml  M.  Mtthw. 

Waltbi  F.  Monsaui,  Cabi.  T.  CtTans. 

'a****   B.    PsAaaoir,   Mncx   Manstiku). 

Oaoaox    8.    McOovimK,    Ln    Mktcalt, 

A.    8.    MiKX    MoivaoKKT,    Troscas    H. 

Kpchxl,    Osoacs    Mmtpsr,    Jorw    O. 

TowtM.  Oatlokd  Nkuon.  U.8.  Senators. 
The  same  letter  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiire. 

BxjuatT   S 
DiPAancxNT  or  AoaicuLTTTaa. 

Omca  or  rmt  SacaxTABT, 
Washington,  DC  .  Maroh  31,  1999. 
Hon.  Pass  R.  HAaaia. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washingon.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sbtatob  Haaaia:  We  are  glad  to  have 
your  letter  o€  MarcH  28  ragardlng  the  limlta- 
ttocs  imposed  by  the  Department  o*  Com- 
merce on  exports  of  catUe  tildee  and  leather 
I  wUi  be  glad  to  meet  with  the  group  you 
•uggest  for  a  dlscuaalon  of  thla  action  and  we 


will  await  a  call  from  Mr.  Dage  to  work  out 
deUlls  for  this  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oavnxx  L.  PtKniAN. 

ExHiarr  6 

Apaa.  8.  1966. 
Bon.  OaviLLE  L.  FazxicAN, 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  ItB..  SEcaETABT:  I  appreciate  your  let- 
ter of  March  31  In  reply  to  the  Joint  letter 
of  my  colleagues  and  me  requesting  an  in- 
formal meeting  with  you  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  discuss  the  recently  Im- 
posed export  controls  on  cattle  hides. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  Secretary 
Connor's  decision  to  hold  formal  hearings 
on  the  subject  on  April  18  and  19.  In  view 
of  this  decision,  my  colleagues  and  I  would 
like  to  set  aside  our  informal  session  with 
you  In  hopee  that  the  pubUc  hearings  wUl 
bring  about  favorable  results. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frkd   R.   Habris, 

VS.  Senate. 

ExHiarr   7 
{From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  28, 19661 

BHOEMAKEKS   TO    LIFT   FALL   PalCIS  3    PtaCENT 
TO  8  PXBCENT  DXSPITX  HmE-EXPOHT  LlMrT  BT 

WHrra  House 

The  Johnson  administration's  recently  im- 
posed controls  on  hide  exports  apparently 
weren't  enough  to  prevent  a  price  Increase  by 
the  Nation's  shoemakers. 

As  they  had  indicated  earlier  they  would 
do.  manufacttirers  are  raising  prices  3  per- 
cent to  8  percent  on  their  fall  lines  of  shoes. 
The  Increase  could  average  out  above  the  5 
percent  boost  posted  last  September  on  spring 
models. 

The  latest  Increase  will  add  an  estimated 
II  to  t2  a  pair  to  the  retail  cost  of  men's  and 
women's  shoes  planned  for  Introduction  this 
fall  and  to  be  shown  this  week  at  the  Na- 
tional Shoe  Pair  in  New  York.  Most  of  the 
new  price  lists  will  be  distributed  to  retailers 
and  suppliers  during  or  after  the  semiannual 
conclave  of  the  shoe  Industry. 

In  Washington,  administration  economists 
didn't  have  any  specific  comment  on  the  shoe 
price  Increases,  but  they  expressed  a  belief 
the  Increases  would  huve  been  larger  If  It 
weren't  for  the  Grovemment's  decision  to 
Umlt  hide  exports.  In  response  to  Industry 
pleas,  and  to  "provide  adequate  supplies  for 
domestic  needs."  the  Commerce  Department 
on  March  1 1  established  quotas  for  the  exp>ort 
of  hldee.  The  quotas,  which  will  cut  1966  ex- 
ports of  cattle  hides  by  about  the  size  of  last 
year's  Increase  In  Imports,  were  regarded  as 
an  attempt  to  reduce  hide  costs  and  thus 
forestall  a  shoe  price  increase. 

SECOND    BOOST    11*    S     MONTHS 

Only  last  Tuesday.  Under  Secretarr  of 
Commerce  Leroy  Collins  told  the  House  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Peed 
Grains  that  the  hide  controls  "will  eliminate 
or  minimize  the  need  for  further  shoe  price 
Increases  this  spring." 

Nonetheless,  shoemakers  are  sticking  to 
their  previously  Indicated  Intention  of  rais- 
ing prices  for  the  second  time  in  6  monttis. 
Of  the  maJcM'  manufacturers,  only  Oeneaco. 
Inc.,  has  already  announced  an  increase, 
boosting  Its  prices  5  to  7  percent.  But 
Interco,  Inc..  the  Nation's  largest  shoe 
majiufacturer  In  terms  of  shoes  produced, 
probably  will  post  Increases  ranging  from  414 
to  8  percent,  according  to  M.  R.  Chambers, 
president.  Several  other  concerns  said  pri- 
vately they  win  raise  some  or  all  of  their 
prices,  with  the  Increases  ranging  upward 
from  3  percent. 

Following  the  Government's  export-con- 
trol action,  hide  prices  backed  off  about  8 


cents  a  pound  to  near  i8'/i  cents  a  pound  for 
heavy  native  steers.  Tills  was  about  the  same 
as  the  prevailing  price  last  August  and  Sep- 
tember when  manufacturers  announced  their 
6-percent  price  Increase.  But  this  time, 
higher  hide  prices  aren't  receiving  as  big  a 
share  of  the  blame  as  they  did  In  the  earUer 
round  of  shoe  price  boosts. 

HtGHEB   COSTS  A   PACTOB 

Increased  operating  and  labor  costs  have 
played  a  major  role  In  determining  the  latest 
Increases,  Industry  sources  say.  "The  hide 
market  can  go  down  to  even  lower  levels  and 
the  price  of  shoes  Is  still  going  to  go  up," 
said  an  official  of  one  big  company.  "Re- 
gardless of  the  cost  of  lUdee,  the  price  of 
shoes  must  go  up  to  mtdntaln  already  low 
industry  profit  margins,"  he  contended. 

But  many  industry  executives  agree  with 
Government  economists  that  the  hide  con- 
trols did  ease  some  of  the  pressure  for  price 
Increases.  George  LangstaS.  director  of  foot- 
wear distribution  for  Genesco,  said  the  quo- 
tas didn't  delay  the  Increases,  but  probably 
did  have  a  "dampening  effect"  on  them. 

Industry  officials  appeared  to  be  only 
slightly  concerned  about  the  administration's 
reaction  to  the  higher  prices.  At  a  March  7 
meeting  between  major  manufacturers  and 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
one  shoe  executive  confided,  "We  didn't  ac- 
complish a  darn  thing."  He  added:  "They 
were  only  interested  in  leather  prices,  and  not 
In  problems  we  share  with  other  Industries." 

During  those  discussions,  Washington 
sources  say,  the  shoe  manufacturers  Indi- 
cated their  pricing  actions  would  be  substan- 
tially Influenced  by  anything  the  Gov- 
ernment would  do  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  hides,  and  thus  reduce  the  price  of 
their  chief  raw  material.  But  one  Govern- 
ment official  said  the  manufacturers  didn't 
make  any  specific  price  pledges,  and  the  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  dldnt  seek  any. 

BETAZLEaS  JUST  GO   ALONG 

Last  Friday,  the  council's  staff  held  a  simi- 
lar "Informal,  factfinding"  meeting  with  a 
delegation  representing  10  major  shoe  retail- 
ers. But  as  one  shoe  producer  noted,  "There 
Isn't  too  much  the  retaUers  can  do  about  It" 
If  manufacturers  raise  their  prices. 

The  council's  chairman  Gardner  Ackley, 
commented  in  a  television  interview  over  the 
weekend  on  the  general  price  outlook,  with- 
out mentioning  the  shoe  situation.  While 
food  and  farm  product  prices  liave  caused 
about  two-thirds  of  the  overall  price  In- 
crease In  the  past  year,  he  said,  he  Is  "fairly 
confident"  they  won't  continue  to  sp>earhead 
the  advance.  Much  of  the  change  Is  due  to 
the  proepect  of  larger  pork  output,  he  re- 
marked, noting  that  the  short  "pig  crop"  last 
year  pushed  up  prices  of  all  protein  products. 

Increases  In  various  prices  in  recent 
monthis,  however,  will  nxake  it  difficult  for 
the  Government  to  achieve  Its  forecast  that 
prices  generally  wont  rise  any  more  this  year 
than  last  year's  increase  of  about  2  percent. 
Mr.  Ackley  said  on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press." 
Asked  If  Increases  of  3.6  to  4  percent 
would  require  direct  price  controls,  Mr.  Ack- 
ley reaffirmed  this  position  that  controls 
still  would  be  "unnecessary  and  Inappro- 
priate." It  would  be  "poor  management,"  he 
said,  for  the  Government  to  "stumble"  into 
price  controls. 

ExBiarr  8 
Export  Controls  on  Cattle  Hidbb 

HOW    "BHOBT"    ABE    HfflE    SUPPLIES? 

The  March  11  press  release  announcing 
export  quotas  for  cattle  hides  argues  that  the 
United  Statee  Is  facing  a  domestic  shortage 
of  2.7  million  hides  in  1966.  This  Is  a  strange 
assumption,  considering  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial cattle  slaughter  (and  therefore  hide 
production)  this  year  wUl  total  close  to  33 
million   bead,   which   will   be   only  slightly 


Ijelow  1966'8  record  volume  and  well  above 
that  of  the  preceding  3  years  In  fact, 
compared  with  1962  domestic  production  of 
cattle  lildes  will  Ise  up  between  6  and  6  mil- 
lion hides,  while  the  xise  of  hldee  for  domestic 
leader  production  Is  expected  to  be  no  vaan 
than  1  million  above  the  1962  usage — even 
with  export  restrictions  in  effect. 

As  the  data  In  the  acccHnpanylng  tables 
show,  U.S.  exports  of  cattle  hides  have  in- 
creased substantially  during  the  past  3  years. 
Much  of  this  increase  can  be  credited  to  the 
effective  efforts  of  industry  and  Government 
to  stimulate  foreign  nvarkets  for  hldee. 
Obviously,  without  these  sales  abroad,  sup- 
plies would  have  been  burdensome,  and 
domestic  lilde  prices  would  have  been  even 
more  depressed  thEin  they  have  been.  As 
these  data  show,  exports  since  1962  have 
about  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  In  hide 
production  due  to  Increasing  cattle  slaughter. 
Less  than  2  years  ago  Government  officials 
were  urging  Industry  to  step  up  Its  efforts 
to  export  beef  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
market  for  cattle.  While  expwrt  markets  for 
beef  have  not  materialized,  hide  sales  abroad 
have  expanded.  Hides  are  the  second  most 
Important  product  obtained  from  cattle,  and 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  hide  exports  are  not 
as  welcome  as  beef. 

XXPOBT    quotas ^PKICB    CONTROLS 

since  the  first  rumors  of  Impending  export 
regulations  reached  the  hide  trade  on 
March  2,  sales  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and 
prtcee  have  sagged  3  to  4  cents  per  pound. 
The  futures  market  for  hides  has  dropped 
about  7  cents.  Thus,  the  export  licensing 
and  quota  program  tias  had  the  effect  of  roll- 
ing back  hide  prices  by  a  yet  undetermined 
amount.  In  fact,  the  action  pkoees  several 
problems  which  may  prove  to  be  more  dis- 
ruptive than  the  mere  fact  that  iUde  prices 
had  recovered  somewhat  from  previously  de- 
pressed levels.    For  instance — 

1.  It  Is  reported  that  foreign  markets  for 
hides  have  advanced  on  the  news  that  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
stricted. Thus,  it  Is  possible  that  a  kind 
of  two-price  system  for  tildes  may  emerge 
with  prices  for  exported  hides  being  above 
domestic  prices. 

2.  This  would  be  especially  true  If  tbe 
estimated  needs  (23.6  nUllion)  proved  to  be 
overly  optimistic,  or  if  actual  slaughter 
turned  out  to  be  larger  than  current  projec- 
tions. 

Granting  that  there  is  concern  regarding 
the  mounting  "fires  of  Inflation,"  It  appears 
most  Inappropriate  that  hides  would  be 
singled  out  as  a  scapegoat,  simply  because 
they  are  a  commodity  on  which  machinery 
liappened  to  t>e  available  for  imposing  a  regu- 
lation that  would  depress  prices.  Actually, 
cattle  hides  represent  only  0.07  percent  in 
the  total  wholesale  price  Index  weighting. 

RIDE    PRICES    VERSUS    SHOE    PRICES 

It  has  been  suggested  that  tbe  reason  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  action  with 
respect  to  hide  exports  is  the  desire  to  check- 
mate an  advance  in  shoe  prices.  According 
to  a  1966  study  by  the  USDA.  on  the  average 
a  $10  pair  of  shoes  included  only  68  cents 
worth  of  cured  hides.  This  is  another  reason 
why  tbe  rollback  of  hide  prices  makes  rela- 
tively little  sense  as  a  break  on  Inflation. 

HOW    HIGH     IB    HIGH    FOR    KIDe    PRICES? 

In  February,  1964  the  Chicago  price  of 
heavy  native  steer  hides  declined  to  the 
lowest  figure  (7.6  cents  per  pound,  monthly 
average)  since  1933.  While  hide  prices  have 
Improved  significantly  since  tlien.  the  rise 
appears  great  only  because  the  uptrend  has 
been  from  such  a  low  level.  Actually,  the 
recent  peak  reached  In  early  March  of  31 
cents  for  heavy  native  steer  hides  is  still 
below  the  June  1969  average  of  34.5  cents, 
and  ttie  January  1951  average  of  about  37.5 
cents. 
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Another  yardstick  which  in%bt  b« 
'.n  evAluatin;  current  hide  prices  la  tba  o«U- 
ing  prloes  for  hidea  which  w«r«  a*tabUab«d 
under  OPA  arid  OPS  A«  slvjwn  by  tlM 
followliu:  tabulation,  the  '<*cent  pesUc  tWhkll 
m  effect  haa  beer,  miled  back)  wb*  low«r  tlMHB 
i.he  OPS  oeUings  by  about  35  peroent.  Wban 
adjusted  for  the  adTanclng  prlc«  level,  recent 
price*  were  not  only  well  below  the  OPS 
celllngB  but  the  OPA  cellir.gs    is   well. 
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StUl  Another  meaeure  of  hide  prlcea  la 
their  blrtorlcal  relatlooahlp  to  the  piioe  of 
live  steers.  Tbla  relatlonahlp  la  ahown  in  the 
accotnpanylng  chart  from  which  It  can  be 
seen  that  hide  prices  would  have  to  advance 
to  28.7  centa  per  pound  to  equal  100  percent 
of  the  live  steer  price,  which  la  still  a  rela- 
tively depreaeed  level  for  this  Importent 
oommodlty. 
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>  Compaed  from  Pratt's  Daflv  Hide  and  Leather  Bulletin. 
'Sooroe:  U.S.  Departmant  of  Agriculture. 
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1  Preliminary. 

Sooroe:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


MET.\MORPHOS18  OP  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BYRD  o?  West  Vir?;!ua  Madam 
President,  the  illuminating  interview 
by  Mr  Saul  Pett  w;th  V;c<-  President 
HuBKUT  H  HrMPHREY  vbls  rcported  In 
the  April  10  edition  of  the  Stinday  Oa- 
zette-Mail.  C'harlpston.  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
document  be  printed  ixi  the  Record. 

There  t)e!ng  no  objection  ihe  news- 
pap>er  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  RicoRD,  as  follows 

MXTA.MOaPHOelB — Bu-BBtJt.       IlR.vt      A&i,      9TII-L 

THms,  STTT  HtrBKXT  TiLjiFciizs  ST   Omcx 

iSoTt. — Happy  HTgiar  HuMPHmxT,  the 
buDoijr.   blue-eyed   evangellat,  la  more   than 


Just  talk  and  amilea.  He's  worked  bard,  be- 
cause "the  country  needs  a  stand-tn,"  and 
the  boas  appreciates  his  accomplishments. 
Others  talk  of  the  future,  but  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident wants  only  to  have  pride  in  hla 
present.) 

(By  Saul  Pett) 

WAsmNOTON. — Ljmdon  Johnaon,  while  vice 
president,  la  said  to  have  obaerved  once  that 
Prealdent  Franklin  Ro<)aeveIt,  a  man  be 
much  admired,  "never  let  hla  vice  jvesklenta 
put  their  hsads  above  water." 

As  Prsaldsnt.  however,  Johnson  has  begun 
to  allow  his  Vice  President  to  surface,  and 
the  blonslngs  have  been  mixed  for  HtrBixT 
HoacpaaxT.  As  a  result  of  White  House  dla- 
penaattons,  the  Hxtscpeesjct  head  la  not  only 
.1.  e  water,  where  be  can  breathe,  but  high 
Kiiuugh  to  be  hit  with  rocks  from  the  shore. 
Some  hurt. 


But  HtTKPRBKT  lant  complaining,  al- 
though he  has  been  known  to  exhibit  his 
wounds  privately.  With  hla  old  zeal,  hU 
bubbly,  blue-eyed  evangelism,  his  effusive 
Jole  de  vlvre  In  the  btialneaa  of  government 
and  politics,  HtncFHarr  has  fairly  leaped 
into  the  growing  role  given  him  by  the  Pres- 
ident. He  would  much  rather  be  wounded 
but  active  than  safe  but  inactive. 

Being  a  realist,  he  knows,  too.  that  what 
the  President  glveth  the  President  can  re- 
moveth.  It  la  a  constitutional  fact  of  life 
that  any  moment  he  chooeea,  for  HtJX- 
PHsxT's  protection  or  his  own.  and  not  nec- 
essarily In  that  orrter  of  priority,  the  Presi- 
dent can  submerge  his  Vice  President  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sonar. 

TbU  was  recenUy  symbolised  at  the  Orld- 
Iron  ttinn^r  In  Washlngtozi.  The  President 
had  said  be  would  not  attend.     Thus,  re- 


tplendent  in  white  tie  and  talis,  with  a 
dandy  little  speech  warming  bis  Inside 
pocket,  HtncPBKST  occupied  the  dais  seat 
reserved  for  the  senior  officer  of  Government 
preaent. 

But  at  the  last  moment  Johnson  showed 
up,  m  a  bUBlnesa  suit.  Even  In  a  white  tie, 
a  Vice  President  la  no  match  for  a  President 
in  a  btislness  ault.  So  HmiPHKET  moved  a 
few  seats  down  the  dais,  the  President  de- 
livered the  Government's  response  and  the 
Vice  President's  speech  cooled  In  bis  pocket 
while  be  looked  on,  Just  another  well-dressed 
spectator. 

One  might  expect  real  damage  to  an  ora- 
torical rocket  such  as  HtTMPHBET  when,  all 
lozed  up  with  all  systems  go,  be  suddenly 
Is  stopped  cold  on  the  launching  pad.  But 
BVMPHKZT  took  the  incident  good  naturedly. 
The  next  day,  showing  up  at  a  television 
panel,  he  grinned.  "I  hope  I  get  to  say  more 
than  I  did  last  night." 

Publicly  or  privately,  the  Vice  President 
bae  never  been  heard  to  complain  about  any 
Presidential  treatment,  whether  It  la  a  sud- 
den shadow  that  cuts  off  his  own  light,  or 
a  sudden  summons  to  a  new  assignment,  or 
s  staggering  variety  of  phone  calls  from  the 
White  House  that  have  reached  him  at  hotne 
and  abroad.  In  planes,  behind  speakers  plat- 
forms, at  airports,  hotels,  In  can  and.  In 
tact,  once  In  the  middle  of  a  motorcade  over 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Nor  has  he  ever  complained  about  sudden 
Presidential  decisions  that  scarcely  leave  him 
time  to  pack.  Last  year,  he  learned  at  8 
pjn.  one  night  that  he  would  be  leaving  at 
2  ajn.  to  accompany  a  pair  of  astronauts 
to  the  Paris  air  show.  This  year,  he  was 
Informed  on  a  Saturday  that  he  would  be 
leaving  the  next  Tuesday  on  a  deUcate  mis- 
don  abroad,  to  explain  the  restine  of  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson-Premier  Ky  meeting  at 
Honolulu  and  to  confer  with  Asian  leaders  of 
nine  nations. 

This  was  Humfhxet's  most  important  as- 
.slgnment  to  date  and  his  handling  of  it.  In 
a  blaze  of  Impassioned  speeches  and  a  whirl 
of  hard-nosed  conferences,  brought  blm  more 
attention  than  anything  since  he  ttecame 
Vice  President.  It  was  also  the  catalyst  that 
apparently  crystallized  the  criticism  by  his 
fellow  liberals.  Largely,  they  opF>ose  admin- 
istration policy  In  Vietnam  and  now,  in  their 
mind,  Ht7MPHBET  has  become  the  loudest 
■pokesman  of  that  policy.  Por  16  years  In 
the  Senate,  he  was  a  darling  of  the  liberals. 
Now.  he  Is  a  target. 

What  he  may  have  lost  In  liberal  suppwrt, 
Bttmphret  has  gained  In  warmth  at  the 
White  Hotise.  On  hla  return  from  the  Par 
Kast  In  February,  be  was  greeted  personally 
by  the  President,  with  a  big  hug,  which 
In  this  administration  Is  apparently  the  \ilti- 
mate  In  well  dones. 

"Each  time  the  President  has  given  him  a 
throttle,  he  has  pulled  it  all  the  way  back," 
•ays  Bill  Moyers,  White  House  press  secretary. 
"He's  a  doer  and  a  gpreat  salesman  •  •  •  the 
Vietnam  trip  was  his  first  serious  conspicuous 
assignment,  and  the  President  thought  he 
did  a  tremendous  Job. 

"HtTBCBT  takes  pleasure  In  responsibility 
and  work.  He  Is  more  at  peace  with  himself 
now  and  feels  be  finally  has  found  a  place  in 
the  administration.  He  was  not  Just  a  mes- 
sage bearer  on  that  trip.  It  was  because  of 
Htjbert,  his  verve  and  talent,  that  the  trip 
became  Invportant,  not  because  ot  the  mes- 
sage he  carried." 

To  observe  the  new  and  expanding 
HuMPRSET.  the  writer  followed  him  one  day 
recently.  It  began  in  bis  suite  In  the  execu- 
tive offices  building.  Just  a  short  holler  from 
the  White  Hotise. 

HtTMPHXKT  began  the  morning  with  a 
closed-door  meeting  with  his  stalT,  In  which 
he  talked  40  minutes,  had  them  laughing 
frequently  but  left  them  with  the  very  ser- 
ious reminder  that  the  office  of  Vice  President 
can  reflect  on  the  office  ot  President,  that 


anything  they  do.  In  letters  or  cocktail  party 
chatter,  mtist  never  embarrass  the  President. 

After  seiMirate  conferences  with  Robert 
Weaver,  secretary  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment and  Gov.  Roberto  Sanchez  VUlela 
of  Puerto  Rico,  HtriiPHKXT  whipped  oS  In  his 
official  limousine  to  make  a  "few  Informal 
remarks  at  the  New  Senate  Offices  Building. 
Here,  with  no  notes,  he  spoke  to  the  visiting 
Democratic  State  central  committee  from 
Indiana  for  40  minutes,  which  seems  to  be 
his  most  comfortable  crxiislng  range. 

He  spoke  only  a  little  slower  than  the  rate 
Barry  Goldwater  once  clocked  at  "276  words 
a  minute  with  gusts  up  to  340."  He  made 
several  good  Jokes,  mostly  at  his  own  expense, 
spoke  of  the  Joy  he  has  Just  being  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  noted  that  "every  time  I  see 
the  Capitol  dome,  I  get  goose  pimples," 
quoted  from  Truman.  Johnson,  Churchill, 
Llnccrin  and  Confucius,  described  his  trip  to 
the  Far  East  and  made  the  general  point  that 
the  "brown  and  yellow  people  of  Asia  are  as 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  liberty  as  the 
white  people  of  Europe." 

To  report  a  Humpkret  speech,  to  quote 
from  It,  Is  difficult.  In  translation,  he 
sounds  corny.  In  person,  he  is  moving.  He 
sweeps  his  audience  up  with  his  momentum, 
be  Inspires  them  with  his  morning  vision  of 
the  Capitol  dome,  he  Infects  them  with  his 
excitement  In  Just  being  at  the  heart  of  the 
Nation's  business.  Emotionally,  he  seems  to 
be  the  Peter  Pan  of  politics,  who  appears 
never  to  grow  old  or  tired  In  It. 

Later  In  the  Senate  dining  room,  he  shook 
hands  with  several  Senators  and  their  visit- 
ing constituents,  signed  a  few  autographs 
and  sat  down  to  Ituich  while  studying  an 
upcoming  farm  speech  and  answering  ques- 
tions about  his  differences  with  Senator 
RoBEBT  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

It  was  Kknnedt  who  suggested  that  a  co- 
alition government  might  have  to  be  formed 
In  South  Vietntmi,  including  the  Vletcong. 
It  was  Ht7MPHRrr  who  fired  back  the  sharpest 
shot,  all  the  way  from  Asia.  To  include  the 
Vletcong,  he  said,  would  be  like  putting  a 
"fox  In  the  chicken  coop"  or  an  "arsonist 
in  the  fire  department." 

The  long-distance  argument  enhanced  the 
notion  that  Humphrey  and  Kennedy  are  al- 
ready on  a  collision  course,  fated  to  meet  In 
a  grand  smashup  In  1973  over  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination. 

At  lunch,  the  Vice  President  said  that  this 
kind  of  speculation  does  a  disservice  to  both 
men,  that  neither  uses  foreign  affairs  for 
personal  politics,  that  both  agree  far  more 
than  they  disagree,  and  that  "this  town  has 
far  more  fight  promoters  than  peacemakers." 

"All  this  fight  talk  tends  to  cloud  and  color 
the  work  of  both  of  us,"  said  HricPHaET. 
"Senator  Kennedy  Is  a  man  of  great  ability 
who  represents  a  great  State.  He  has  much 
Important  work  to  do  and  so  do  I.  And 
neither  of  us,  by  your  actions,  should  be 
stispected  of  ti7lng  to  upstage  the  other  po- 
litically." 

Several  hotirs  later,  after  presiding  briefly 
over  the  Senate,  after  three  private  confer- 
ences In  his  Senate  office,  and  a  long  session 
of  posing  under  hot  lights  with  Democratic 
Congressmen  for  campyalgn  pictures,  the  Vice 
President  dashed  off  to  another  speech.  Only 
a  few  minutes  late,  he  arrived  on  the  stage 
of  the  State  Department  auditorium,  where 
he  was  to  make  a  few  Informal  remarks  at  a 
ceremony  Involving  graduatee  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

Had  this  been  the  President  waiting  to  go 
on,  the  arrangers  most  probably  would  have 
reshuffled  the  program  to  get  to  the  main 
speaker  faster.  But  in  this  case  the  Vice 
President,  also  a  very  btisy  man,  was  forced 
to  wait  more  than  a  half  hour  through  a 
series  of  limp  speeches  and  even  a  muslcale. 

But  when  his  turn  Anally  came,  HtricPHRZY 
strode  forth  with  eyes  sparkling,  face  beam- 
ing. "I  don't  know  when  I  had  a  better 
time,"  he  began,  and  again  be  was  utterly 


believable.      Then    he    spoke    for    about    40 

minutes,  still  full  of  good  humor  and  zest. 
And  tor  still  another  20  minutes,  he  posed 
with  the  Job  Corps  boys  and  didn't  seem  to 
mind  at  all  that  some  of  the  amateur  pho- 
tographers had  to  reshoot  because  of  failing 
flash  bulbs. 

Finally,  the  long  day  was  almost  over. 
Hubert  Humphrey  was  now  back  in  his  semi- 
deserted  office  near  the  White  House.  On 
the  phone,  he  apologized  sorrowfully  to  hla 
wife  for  missing  a  family  function.  Then  he 
removed  his  Jacket  and  tie,  ordered  a  whisky 
tilghball  and  we  talked. 

We  Joked  about  the  Vlce-Preeldentlal  seal 
on  the  wall  and  the  differences  between  It 
and  the  President's.  The  Presidential  seal 
shows  the  American  eagle  with  wings  pointed 
upward  heroically,  with  a  cluster  of  olive 
branches  In  one  talon  and  a  cluster  of  arrows 
In  the  other.  The  Vice  President's  eagle  has 
his  wings  down,  clutching  a  single  arrow 
and  a  single  olive  branch. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Humphrey,  "this  means 
the  Vice  President  has  as  much  peace  In  bis 
heart  but  not  as  much  authority."  It  was 
late  in  the  day  and  It  wasn't  much  of  a  Joke. 
Humphrey  turned  quickly  serious. 

"I  have  one  desire,  to  make  this  office  as 
meaningful  as  possible  *  *  * .  I  told  my  staff 
this  morning,  'You  work  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, not  HtTBERT  Humphrey.'  In  many  ways, 
this  Is  an  awkward  office,  being  part  legisla- 
tive, part  executive,  and  having  very  little 
authority. 

"  'If  tragedy  befell  the  President,"  I  told 
them,  'you  would  be  the  staff  called  upon 
inunedlately  for  important  work.'  Most  of 
the  time  a  Vice  President  is  kind  of  a  burden, 
a  strain,  to  the  President  because  his  remarks 
might  be  interpreted  as  th^  feelings  of  the 
President.  I  pledged,  wheh  I  took  this  Job,  I 
never  knowingly  would  bring  him  any  em- 
barrassment. 

"  'So  you're  working  for  the  President,  too,' 
I  said.  'I  don't  want  to  hear  one  word  from 
you  at  cocktail  parties  or  anywhere  or  hear 
about  one  letter  you've  written  which.  If 
somehow  a  columnist  got  It,  would  reflect  on 
this  office  of  the  President's.'  " 

Is  there  a  "new"  Humphrey  7 

"Not  at  all.  I  hope  I'm  wiser  and  more 
tolerant.  I'm  lucky;  I've  been  here  In  Wash- 
ington In  the  midst  of  things  since  1048. 
Some  people  (his  liberal  critics)  think  I'm 
closa*  to  business  now.  But  I've  always  been 
cloee  to  business.  I'm  a  free  enterpriser.  I 
believe  In  It. 

"I  am  also  a  liberal.  I've  been  In  all  the 
fights — for  civil  rights,  for  medicare,  for 
many  other  things  When  they  were  unpopu- 
lar. I  believed  and  I  bled.  I  got  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  firebrand  liberal.  But  I  was 
never  against  the  establishment.  Senators,  I 
believe,  should  be  independent,  to  probe,  to 
Inquire,  to  propose. 

"But  now  rm  Vice  President  and  I  have 
new  responsibilities.  The  President  has  given 
me  a  chance  to  be  a  man  In  my  own  right, 
not  Just  a  reperve  on  the  bench.  He's  tested 
me.  Son^Somes  he  has  found  me  wanting 
but  he's  c^led  on  me  and  I'm  grateful." 

Has  HuifPHREY  lost  the  support  of  liberals? 

"Politics  is  unpredictable — there  are  even 
seasonal  fiuctuatlons.  I've  never  left  the  lib- 
erals even  though  some  are  disappointed  In 
me.  Liberals  have  a  great  emotional  com- 
mitment. They're  volatile.  If  you  do  some- 
thing to  displease  them,  their  respect  be- 
comes cynical." 

The  Vice  President  was  pacing  the  room, 
gesturing  broadly.  There  was  now  a  sense  ot 
rising  anger  and  frustration. 

"I  want  to  be  tolerant  but  I  cant  see  the 
difference  between  containment  of  commu- 
nism In  Europe  and  In  Asia.  •  •  •  When  the 
Communists  Infiltrated  Heiu7  Wallace's 
Progressive  Party  In  194*.  we  fought  them. 
They  opposed  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Truman  doctrine,  and  we  fought  them.  We 
organized    the    Americans    for    Democratic 
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Action    to    provide    a    wh  .l<«orn?     ai!'..  -    and 
non-Conununlat    home    f f  r    Pr-jgresalvea 

■•TTm  Conununlata  m  Nortii  Vletnari:  or- 
SaalBsd  the  National  LiO^ratSon  Frtjnt  If 
America  U  «nlllng  to  ~omm!t  la  r«e<:;uLr'-ea  m 
the  defense  of  West  aerUn  and  Waaten 
E-ir.:>pe  against  C'!mrr: ■;:_;=•.  t^grr-'aaXon.  why 
not  recognize  Communi.«t  agc^asij.-i  ;n  Viet- 
nam and  Aela  for  wh^t  it   !»  " 

HrionsDurr  atopped  ar.fl  starsd  hard  at  hli 
interrlewer 

I  have  my  own  views  I  have  my  own 
conacleace  I  wear  no  man's  collar.  Pr«Ml- 
der.t  Johosoi.  «  :  .reign  policy  la  one  I*Te  b«en 
Involved  in  aa  one  '■f  his  adrlaera.  When  I 
dlaatp-eed.  I  eiproBB»ci  my  dlfferaneea.  He 
accepted  lome  of  them 

•3cane  say  that  HcMPwarr  U  trying  to  be 
more  for  the  Preaident'ii  progran:i  than  the 
President  I  happer  to  think  It's  a  good 
program  and  that  he  la  right.  What  la  moat 
unfair  U  not  »hat  thpy  say  about  me  but 
the  Idea  that  the  President  makes  his  ded- 
«ona  preclpUoualv 

"Thla  la  nonaense  He  haji  tx»eti  \  -e«'- fin- 
ing Influence  on  s/irrie  *  .^  i  ii.t  :,:n,  be 
more  militant  He  «  sruwr,  >freat  ■-.  ir.-nce 
and  underataudlng  I  ve  aeen  him  encourag» 
a  devU'i  advocate  to  get  ail  polnu  of  view, 
rve  watched  him  make  daclalona  painfully. 
He  do«a  not  »e«k  to  escalate  the  war. 

"But  things  are  so  complex  •  •  •  you 
don't  prove  yourself  a  liberal  or  a  conaerva- 
tlve  by  Ignoring  the  facta  of  life,  one  of  which 
is  that  Chlneae  communlam  la  a  militant, 
sggreaalve  force  It  haa  been  more  cautious 
In  deed  than  word  We  must  Instire  that 
caution  by  not  '.ettlng  their  aggrMBlTe  tedt- 
nlquea  succeed  E verv  time  oommunlam  hfta 
had  to  fare  the  strength  of  free  people 
communism  became  more  prudent  and 
cautious   ' 

The  Vice  Prealdent  subelded  In  hla  chair. 
like  a  boier  .'eturnlng  to  hla  comer.  What. 
I  asked  are  the  dlfflcultlea  of  being  Vice 
Prealdent  •> 

"I fa  an  unnatural  role  for  an  active  poli- 
tician." he  said  more  quietly  "Aa  a  Sen- 
ator. I  was  a  creative  man.  Now  I  get  satis- 
faction In  letting  my  thoughta  become  part 
of  and  amalgam  and  administration  •  •  • 
the  country  needs  i  8tand-ln. 

"Nobody  knows  ^h.^-  a  man  may  b«  Ilka 
if  he  had  tfle  awe.ion.e  problems  of  le«der* 
ahlp  unul  he  .^  tested  :a  the  ball  gune.  But 
the  people  axe  sntu.ed  to  Itnow  th*t  Tvt 
learned  the  play?  lind  the  formatlona.  To 
the  beat  at  my  »i>;.i:y  I  have  tried  to  prepare 
for  leadership  :r  ;.:eed  be." 

Having  seen  and  been  awed  by  the  de- 
cialons  of  the  Presidency,  does  a  man  begin 
tc  think  twice  aoout  wanting  to  be  PreeJ- 
dent? 

"He  does  I  »iipp.j«e  any  man  tn  public 
life  haa  the  ree.;.-.i;  .-.e  could  be  or  ought  to 
be  Prealdent  But  what  I've  aeen  lately 
would  give  anybody  pause.  Uj  wUa  and 
I  have  talked  aoout  thiji  many  ttnas. 

"I've  oofT.e  much  rjrther  than  I  ever 
dreamed  poesible  I  don't  know  what  the 
rjture  win  hr.na:  '>r  what  I'll  be  doing  in 
IMS  or  I9TJ  But  I  am  T«ry  proud  to  be 
Vice  Prealdent  In  1966   " 

Is  It  poaalble  that  Hi-bdit  HuMPimrr  may 
not  seek  the  Presiden  -v  m  1972? 

"It  IS  entirely  ponslble  and  probable"  he 
said,  on  hli  feet  again,  "that  HtrBnrr 
WmtrmxT  may  not  want  to  be  President 
despite  What  some  people  think.  But  one 
thing  I  know  I  want  to  be  sure  that  my 
granddaughter  will  be  ahie  to  read  in  her 
history  books  that  between  1««8  and  I?>'5(» 
the  office  of  Vice  Prealdent  waa  not  degraded 
and  waa  perhaps  enhanced  " 

The    Vloe    President    had    stopped       Ther« 
were   tears   In    his    eyes       He   w  rt-i^    •:,,    his 
d*ek.  shaded  his  eye*  with  his  .hsn  l  an-l  said 
quietly    "So,   Hi   go  back   to   »  Tit   -.or*  and 
sign  some  mall,  thank  y^iu  " 
The  Interview  waa  over 
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The  next  day  I  talked  with  one  of  Hl7M> 
PHacT  .H  r;»ee;  rnends  X  told  him  of  the 
em  jtio;,.i.i3tn  tne  night  before.  Ha  aald  he 
:.>i<:j  seen  the  same  thing  la  hi»  fttaBd.  Mpa 
'■:»;: y  when  they  talked  iiIiiiiH  Mmi  hIIIii>mii  iif 
I  "erM.s  I  aaked  about  tb*  atatament  that 
-  .e  \  ce  Prealdent  might  decide  not  to  go 
■uter  the  big  prize. 

"1  don't  doubt  at  all."  aald  the  friend, 
after  a  pauae.  "that  HTTSBtr  meant  and  felt 
what  he  aald  aa  of  the  moment.  But  I 
wouldn't  count  on  It." 

By  noon  that  day.  Hubxit  HtricpintxT  waa 
ftUly  recovered.  Beginning  a  major  speech 
at  the  NaUonal  Preas  Club,  he  recalled  a 
reporter's  quoetlona  the  mght  before  about 
the  difference  In  seals,  about  the  fact  that 
wings  of  the  Proaidenfs  eagle  are  up  and 
the  Vice  Prealdenfa  are  down. 

"I  didn't  know  the  nxeanlng  of  the  dlffer- 
enoe."  HtiKraBXT  told  hU  laughing  audience. 
"So  I  plunged  right  in  and  told  him  with 
great  authority  that  the  Vice  Prealdenfa 
eagle  haa  to  have  Ita  wings  down  to  always 
be  ready  for  a  soft  landing." 


MEDICARE   AND  THE   INTERNAL 
SECURITY  ACT  OP  1950 


Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  I  sent  an  Inqiilry  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  concerning  the  requirement  that 
applicants  for  hosplt^  Insurance  benefits 
under  the  medicare  program  answer  a 
question  as  to  whether  they  are.  or  have 
been  diuing  the  past  12  months,  mem- 
bers of  organizations  required  to  register 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 

On  February  9,  1966,  Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  replied 
to  my  Inquiry,  as  he  did  to  a  number  of 
other  Senators  and  Con^essmen.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  f  rwn  him  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  believes  that  the 
exclusion  from  the  hospital  insurance 
program  of  persons  belonging  to  such 
organizations,  and  the  related  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  enacted  In 
1969,  should  be  repealed,  and  that  a  leg- 
islative recommendation  for  repeal  of 
these  provisions  would  be  sent  to  the 
COTJgresB.  I  would  point  out  that  no  such 
recommendation  has  been  received  as 
yet. 

However,  Mr.  Ball  went  on  to  say  that 
as  loii«  as  theee  reetrlctlonj  remain  In 
the  law  and  since  there  Is  no  ^depend- 
ent aouroe  from  which  they  can  Identify 
persons  rendered  Ineligible,  they  must 
continue  to  seek  membership  Information 
from  the  applicant  himself  and  must  rely 
on  provisions  penalizing  willful  misrepre- 
sentation in  connection  with  an  applica- 
tion for  benefits. 

It  has  now  come  to  my  attention  that 
since  I  received  Mr.  Balls  letter  the  So- 
cial .Security  .Administration  has.  In  fact, 
change^  Its  position  on  this  matter. 

Or.  .March  8.  Jack  S.  Pnitterman,  As- 
sistaiu  Commissioner  for  Administra- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, in  the  case  of  Evaru  v.  G<irdn«r 
D.CDC.  463-66  District  of  Columbia' 
filed  an  affidavit  in  which  he  stated  as 
follows: 

I  8  Question  15.  like  all  of  the  other  ques- 
tions In  form  saA-lS,  U  InformaUonal  or 
evidentiary  and  failure  to  anawer  question 
15  is  not  d!.^po8it;ve  of  the  statutory  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  contained  in  aectloo 
108(b)(1)   of  Public  Law  99-97. 

(»)  XTnder  the  practlcea  and  prooedurea  of 
the  Social  Security  AdmlnlatraOon.  an  ap- 


plication for  hospital  lnauran<«  benetlta  Oiad 
by  an  Individual  who  haa  failed  to  anawv 
queatlon  it  U  adjudicated  by  the  SoclaTa*- 
curlty  AdmlnlatraUon.  PaUure  to  amwer  aU 
of  the  questlona  doea  not.  In  and  of  itself 
render  the  apptlcaUon  InvaUd.  An  Incotn- 
pleU  application  ia  adjudicated  and,  where 
available.  Information  obtainable  £r«tn  out- 
alds  aouroas  to  used  In  adjudlcattag  the  ai>- 
pUcaUon.  If  a  check  of  avaUable  ouuide 
sources  should  yield  nagaUve  reaulta  with 
reapect  to  questlcM)  16.  the  Individual  U  oon- 
aldared  not  to  be  a  member  of  any  of  ths 
organliatlona  In  queatlon  and  hu  appUca 
tlon  Is  approved,  provided  aU  of  the  other 
aututory  requlremenu  are  met.  AppUc*. 
Uona  ao  executed  by  applicants  are  presently 
In  the  proceaa  of  adjudication  pursuant  to 
such  practlcea  and  procedures.  Aa  of  the 
date  of  thU  affidavit  aUghUy  over  one  mU- 
Uon  completed  appUcaOona  have  been  flied 
pursuant  to  section   103  of  PubUc  Law  8»- 

Thls  means  that  applicants  may  file  an 
application  for  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits, leave  unanswered  questkm  15  which 
many  people  find  offensive,  and  not  prej- 
udice their  ellglbUlty  for  benefits. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
application  form  was  amended  In  Janu- 
ary, eliminating  from  question  15  the 
phrase  "or  have  you  been  during  the  last 
12  months." 

In  light  of  the  current  campaign  to  get 
all  individuals  to  sign  up  for  hospital  In- 
surance  and  the  extension  of  the  filing 
deadline  to  May  31.1  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration 
should  take  appropriate  steps  to  Insure 
that  the  public  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
applicants  need  not  answer  question  15. 
The  Department's  press  release  of  Peb- 
noary  9,  quoting  from  the  letter  written 
to  Congressmen  and  Senators,  has  left 
the  opposite  Impressioo. 

I  urge  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken 
at  the  earUest  possible  time  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  policy  set  forth  In  Mr.  Put- 
terman's  afBdavlt. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  thla 
point  In  my  remarks  my  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
affidavit  by  Mr.  Futterman  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence and  affidavit  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  R»co«d.  as  follows: 

JaiTTTaxT  17.  IMS. 
Hon.  Jomr  W.  O&aoma, 
Secretary  of  HaaUh,  Kducation.  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  DC. 

D«Aa  M«.  SBcacraBT:  Cndoubtedly  many 
persons  have  written  you  In  adverae  reaction 
to  the  inclualon  in  the  appUcatlon  for  hos- 
pitalisation Insurance  of  a  non-Communlat- 
membershlp  aiBnnatlon. 

The  enclosed  letter  dated  January  4  from 

Mr   Lawrence  Spelaer,  director  of  the  Waah- 

ington  office  of  the  American  cnvu  Ubertlea 

Union,  voices  thla  ooDosm,  a  concern  I  share. 

Sincerely, 


April  13,  1966 
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WaaHZNOToif  Orncs.  AiamtcAii 

CrvxL  Lisaaius  Ukiom . 
Wmthtnffton.  D.C..  January  4, 1966. 
Dks*  SofAToa  Fsjrr:  Undoubtedly  you 
have  read  in  the  press  that  the  Social  8e- 
oorlty  Admlnlatratlon  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Bducatton.  and  Welfare  Is  requiring 
an  estimated  2  million  elderly  persona  to 
answer  a  complex  non-Communist  queatlon 


batore  th«y  quality  for  beneflta  under  the 
recently  paased  medicare  bill   (PubUe  Law 

W-O?)- 

Torm  8SA-18,  enutled  "AppUoatlon  for 
Bocpital  Inaurance  Entitlement"  eoctalna  the 
following  question  : 

"Are  you  now.  or  have  you  been  during  the 
last  13  months,  a  member  of  any  organlza- 
tton  wtUch  la  required  to  register  under  the 
Interna)  Security  Act  of  1960  aa  a  Commu- 
nlst-sctlon  organization,  a  Oommnniat-front 
organisation,  or  a  Conununlsb-lnilltrated 
organization  T" 

ITnder  the  medicare  law,  19  million  Amer- 
icans, aged  A6  and  over,  wlU  be  eligible  for 
paymenta  covering  a  substantial  portion  of 
hospital  ooata  beginning  July  1.  1966  Moat 
of  them  are  now  covered  under  aoclal  aecu- 
rtty,  railroad  retirement,  or  clvU  aarvlce  pro- 
grams. Benefits  for  approximately  3  mil- 
lion, preeently  uninsured,  will  be  financed 
trom  General  Treasury  funda  and  it  is  thla 
(roup  which  haa  to  file  this  form. 

HEW  officials  are  quoted  In  the  preea  as 
tlalming  they  have  no  choice  but  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  Congreaa.  However,  that  la 
jlmply  not  true.  HEW.  by  a  almple  admln- 
litratlve  declalon.  could  eliminate  the  quea- 
aon,  since  It  la  not  specifically  required  In 
the  law  aa  pasaed  by  Congreaa.  Thla  Is  the 
tktest  errcM-  by  HEW  In  what  can  only  be 
described  aa  a  comedy  of  errora  by  that 
Department  with  regard  to  thla  aectlon  of 

the  medicare  bill.  

The  alleged  baala  for  the  HBW  require- 
ment Is  section  103,  under  the  title  "Tranal- 
Uonal  Provlalon  on  EUglblUty  of  PresenUy 
Uninsured  Indlvlduala  for  Hoapltal  Insur- 
ance Beneflta."  Ita  subaectlou  (a)  seta 
forth  thoae  who  are  eligible  for  hospital 
beneflta  who  are  preeently  uninsured. 

Section  103(b),  however,  dlsqusillflea  any 
Individual  "who  la,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lirst  month  in  which  he  meeta  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  a  nxember  of  any 
organisation  referred  to  In  section  310(a) 
(17)  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

That  aectlon  In  the  Social  Security  Act  la 
found  In  title  43,  United  States  Code,  aectlon 
410(a)  (17)  contaimng  deflnlUons  relating 
to  employment.  It  holds  that  employment 
(or  social  aecurlty  beneflta  shall  not  In- 
clude "aerrlce  In  the  employ  of  any  organl- 
ntion  which  U  performed  (a)  In  any  quar- 
ter during  any  part  of  which  auch 
organization  la  registered  or  there  Is  In  ef- 
fect a  final  order  of  the  Subversive 
AcUvltlea  Ccoitrol  Board  requiring  such  or- 
ganizations to  register,  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1860.  aa  amended,  aa  a  Com- 
munlat-aotlon  organization,  a  Oommunlat- 
front  organization,  or  a  Communlat-ln- 
tUtrated  organisation  and  (b)  after  June 
JO.  1966." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  responalblUty 
for  the  dlaquaUflcatlon  aectlon  in  the  medi- 
care blU  waa  Initially  HEWa.  That  Depart- 
laent.  In  drafting  the  original  medicare 
biU  Included  aecUon  103(b).  becauae  "It 
tuppoeed  that  Congreaa"  wanted  It.  It  now 
seeks  to  Justify  Ita  non-Communist  quea- 
tlon on  the  application  on  the  same  baala. 
However,  HEW  la  wrong  lor  Um  following 
reasona; 

1.  Congress  did  not  apeclflcally  require  thla 
question  to  t>e  aaked.  although  there  ts  a 
dlsquallflcatlon  In  the  law  for  membership 
in  such  organizations.  Congreaa  did  not 
specify  that  any  individual,  before  he  could 
quality  for  medicare,  had  to  anawer  such  a 
question.  The  aslOng  of  this  queatlon  was 
whoUy  an  administrative  declalon  by  HBW. 
In  contraat.  the  Congreaa.  recently.  In 
smendlng  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  ( Public  Law  87-836 ) .  eliminating  such 
a  disclaimer  and  substituted  for  It  a  pro- 
vision mi^iring  It  a  criminal  offenae  for  any 
member  of  a  Oocnmunist  organisation  to  ap- 
ply for.  or  attempt  to  uae.  any  payment  or 
loan  under  the  National  Defenae  Educa- 
tion Act.    Thla  aubaUtuUon  we  ftnd  also  oC- 


fensty*.  but  It  waa  dearly  the  Intent  of 
Oongreas.  In  passing  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  amendment,  not  to  permit 
asking  the  question  of  whether  Indlvldtiala 
were  membera  of  auch  carganlzatlona.  In 
fact,  the  major  purpoee  of  the  amezulment 
waa  specifically  to  eliminate  the  dlaclaixnar 
that  waa  considered  auch  an  aSront  to  the 
academic  community. 

3.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  law.  aa  paaaed 
by  Congreaa.  that  refers  to  the  laat  13 
numtha.  This,  again,  waa  an  admin- 
latratlve  decision  by  HEW.  The  disqualifica- 
tion aet  forth  In  the  law  refers  solely  to 
memlserBhip  at  the  beginning  of  the  flrat 
month  In  which  the  Individual  meets  the  re- 
qulrementa   of   applying   for   medicare. 

3.  Although  HEW  has  contended  tn  a 
number  of  newspaper  stories  that  It  waa 
required  to  place  this  provlalon  In  the  ap- 
plication, it  is  Intereetlng  to  not*  that  querlea 
of  other  disqualifications  In  the  law  are  not 
aaked  of  appllcanta.  For  example,  Indl- 
vlduala who  have  been  convicted  of  of- 
fenaea  under  chapter  37  (relating  to  ea- 
plonage  and  censorahlp),  chapter  106  (re- 
lating to  sabotage),  chapter  116  (relating 
to  Ueaaon,  sedition,  and  aubveralve  aotlvl- 
Uee  under  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code) . 
or  aecUon  413  or  418  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960.  aa  amended,  ore  barred 
under  section  104  of  the  law.  but  no  mqulry 
concerning  these  offenses  is  made. 

Nowhere  on  the  application  Is  there  any 
Indication  aa  to  what  organlzatlona  are  re- 
quired to  register  imder  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  It  la  difficult  for  an 
Individual  to  find  out  which  organlzatlona 
fall  within  this  category.  There  is  no  Indi- 
cation, for  example,  that  there  is  not  now 
a  final  order  made  by  the  Subversive  Activl- 
tlea  Control  Board  for  any  organization  to 
register  as  Communlat-lnflltrated.  and  that 
the  only  one  against  whom  aji  order  haa  been 
made  to  register  as  a  Communist-action  or- 
ganization ia  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
and  that  the  only  orders  against  ao-called 
Communlat-front  organlzatlona  are  agalnat 
organisations  which  haven't  been  In  exist- 
ence for  years.  Aa  to  the  number  of  auch 
organizations,  we  can  only  point  to  the  con- 
fusion exposed  in  a  recent  article  In  the 
Reporter  magazine: 

"It  la  a  measure  of  the  difficulty  appll- 
canta for  medicare  benefits  may  have  in 
truthfully  answering  the  question  that  the 
Times,  going  on  the  baala  of  orders  of  the 
SACB  figured  membership  in  about  30  or- 
ganlsattona,  other  than  the  Communlat 
Party,  to  be  relevant.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  told  ua  the  figure,  excluding 
the  party,  wa%aeven.  And  an  official  of  the 
Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jtistlc*  pointed  out  that  only  five  of 
theee  seven  in  fact  had  final  orders  against 
them — adding  that,  In  any  event,  all  aeren 
were  now  defunct." 

Needless  to  say.  the  form  haa  been  pre- 
sented to  appllcanta  with  no  Uat  attached. 
People  should  not  have  to  gueaa  about  what 

they  are  algnlng.  

So  far  I  have  only  discussed  why  HEW  baa 
not  only  the  power  and  authority  to  elimi- 
nate the  noo -Communlat  question  frcan 
S8A-18  but,  Indeed,  should  not  have  In- 
cluded It  In  the  flrat  place. 

However,  tant  It  about  time  that  the  Irrel- 
evant, discriminatory  and  punitive  aeettona 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  be  eliminated? 
Are  we  aa  a  nation,  ao  frightened,  ao  lacking 
in  humanity,  tliat  we  must  deprl-^e  some  el- 
derly persons  of  retlrwnent  atid  medical 
benefits  available  to  all  dtlzens,  because  they 
have  been  convicted  for  certain  crimes,  or 
belong  to,  or  wort  for  certain  verboten  orga- 
nlzatlona— even  the  Communist  Party  ItaelfT 
The  effect  of  auch  provisions  Is  to  put  on 
notice  Rxllllona  of  elderly  people  that  their 
reoalvlng  much -needed  Oovemment  aid  la 
eondltloned  on  their  giving  up  their  right  c€ 
freedom  of  aaaoclatlon  under  the  flrat  amend- 


ment. Tlila  la  bound  to  deter  them  from 
jotnlog  not  only  the  proecrlbed  organlzatlona 
but  othw  klnda  of  controversial  political 
groups.  We  also  note  that  the  law  and  the 
HEW  form  concern  themselves  solely  with 
various  kinds  of  designated  Communlat  orga- 
nisations. Doea  this  mean  that  persona  be- 
longing to  other  groupa  generally  regarded  aa 
antidemocratic,  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
or  the  American  Nazi  Party  are  free  of  any 
sanctions?  We  do  not  here  pass  on  the  mer- 
its of  any  particular  political  group,  but 
merely  point  out  the  discriminatory  nature 
of  the  law  and  the  HEW  form  by  singling  out 
one  particular  kind  of  t>olltloal  association. 

In  recent  years  sur  i  mantfeatatlMU  of 
McCarthylsm  (no  other  word  seems  quite 
as  descriptive)  as  loyalty  oaths,  disclaimer 
affidavits,  and  disqualifications  based  on  or- 
ganizational membership  or  advocacy  have 
t>een  decreasing.  Indeed,  just  In  this  paat 
seaalon,  Congreaa  eliminated  almllar  dls- 
clalmera  aa  requirements  for  Job  Corps  en- 
roUeea  and  'VISTA  volunteers  under  the  anti- 
poverty  program  (Public  Law  89-363). 

Senator  Jacxjb  Javits  haa  also  recently  con- 
traated  the  treatment  of  other  groupa  who 
receive  Federal  funda: 

"No  farmer  la  asked  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath 
to  get  a  crop  loan;  no  small  buslneasman  la 
aaked  to  algn  a  loyalty  oath  when  he  aeeka 
financial  help  from  the  Government.  And 
certainly  the  officera  of  no  ship  line  are  asked 
to  sign  such  an  oath  when  they  seek  and  get 
a  big  ship  subsidy." 

We  write  you  now  to  urge  you  to  contact 
HEW  to  drop  ita  offensive  and  unneceaaary 
question.  At  the  aame  time,  'we  believe  that 
there  la  no  reason  why  It  must  substitute  a 
notice  of  the  disqualification  Which  may  be 
equally  aa  offenalve.  Other  dlaquallficatlona 
In  the  medicare  law  are  not  prOTnlnently 
paraded  or  even  mentioned  on  the  applica- 
tion. 

But.  that  la  only  part  of  the  problem.  In 
addition  we  urge  you  to  consider  Introdtic- 
Ing  or  backing  legislation  In  the  next  aeaaion 
of  Congreaa  to  repeal  not  only  the  dlaquallfi- 
catlona In  aectlona  103  and  104,  but  also  the 
other  unnecessary  (and,  we  believe,  unconsti- 
tutional) aectlona  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
(auch  aa  aec.  aiO(a)(17))  which  demean 
thla  country  by  denying  social  security  and 
medicare  benefita  for  the  old  and  Infirm  for 
no  other  reaaon  than  penalization. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LawvBMCs  SPKiaaat. 
Director,  Wathinf/ton  Office. 

Utruenuart  or  Hkalth,  Educatiom. 

AMD  WKLFASK, 

fiolfimore,  Md.,  February  9. 196t. 
Befer  to  OI:I. 
Hon.  f>Hn.T>  A.  Haar. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahini/tOT^,  D.C. 

Dkab  SsMA'roa  Hast:  Under  Secretary  (3ohen 
haa  aaked  me  to  reply  further  to  your  letter 
of  recent  date  with  reference  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lawrence  Reiser,  Director  of  the  Waah- 
Ington  Office  of  the  American  Civil  Llt>ertlea 
Union  concerning  the  provlalon  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1986  that  prohibits 
the  payment  of  hospital  insurance  benefits  to 
persons  who  are  not  eligible  for  cash  t>enefita 
under  the  aoclal  aectirlty  program  or  the  rail- 
road retirement  program,  and  who  are  mem- 
bera of  organlisatUma  required  to  register  un- 
der the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960. 

We  t>elleve  that  this  exclusion  la  undealr- 
able  and  that  the  related  provision  enitcted 
In  1966,  excluding  employment  by  theee  orga- 
nlzatlona from  the  coverage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  ia  also  undesirable.  It  la  quite 
anomalous  to  require  Jxist  about  every  em- 
ployed person  In  the  country  to  contribute 
toward  hla  own  prrotection  under  aoclal  ae- 
curity  but  to  reUeve  employees  of  theae  orga- 
nlzatlona train  thla  reeponalbllity  alnce 
when  they  are  In  need  they  wUl  generally 
be  eligible  for  public  aasutance  aupported 
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by  general  t&xatlon.    We  are  therefore  recom- 
mending to  the  Coogresa  that  both  of  tbeae 

provisions  be  repealed 

While  Its  ba«Sc  concern  li  with  the  repeal 
of  the  prov.aion  the  American  ClvU  Llb«r- 
tie«  Union  ast^im  f'lrther  that  admlnlatra- 
tion  of  ih?  iw  i?  •.  now  stands  doee  not  call 
for  Asking  ,e,.p  c  iix>ut  their  membership 
in  the  orijiir.izarions  In  question.  We  are 
unab.e  -,:  i^re*;  with  thla  poBltlon.  Slnoe 
wl',h  reaper-  VD  thu  provision  there  U  no  In- 
drv^nder.'  *  urce  from  which  we  can  Identify 
persons  rendered  inellsrlble.  we  believe  that 
m  the  interest  of  careful  administration  we 
must  seek  the  memberahlp  Information  from 
the  applicant  hlmaelf  The  Social  Security 
Act  simply  makes  members  of  these  organisa- 
tions inell?;ble  for  benefits  and  In  enforce- 
ment we  mus!  rpiy  on  provisions  penalizing 
willful  misrepresentation  In  connection  with 
an  appi!cati.>!i  for  benefits. 

The  reason  that  the  form  asks  for  mem- 
bership information  for  the  last  13  montba 
is  that  the  effective  date  of  an  application 
can  be  a«  much  ha  13  months  earlier  than  the 
date  the  application  la  filed. 

Ai:  dutrtct  ofllcea  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  have  b««n  fumlahed  with 
the  namea  of  the  few  organlaatlona  Involved 
•o  that  the  llat  will  b«  rsadUy  available  to 
applicants. 

Sincerely  youn, 

RoBEiT  M.  Baix, 
Commi39i<yneT  of  Social  Se<yunt]/. 

In     THE     UNtT«D     StATXB     DlSTTUCT     CotHlT    FOB 

THi  DiaraicT  or  Columbia — Aiaci  C.  Evans, 
OM   BsHAi.r  or  HrasiLF  and  Othkhs  Simi- 

LA*I,T      SrTT-ATKD       PLAOmrr.      V.     JORN      W. 

OAacNKx  *s  SEcRriAaT  or  thi  i:>xpabtmznt 
or  HiALTH  Eli'cation.  and  WaLrA«E,  Dx- 
riNDANT.   Civil  Action  No.  463-'M 


AprU  13,  1966 


ArriDAvrr  or  jack  s.   f  uriiBMAN 
CrrT  or  Baltimom. 
5£ar«  0/  Ma-yiand,  u: 

I     Jack    S     Putterman.    being    flnt    duly 
swam    dep<jee  and  say  ae  followi: 

■  n  I  axn  Asaistant  Commissioner  of  Ad- 
mlnlstrauon  for  the  Social  Security  Admln- 
iBtraUon  and  under  a  delegation  of  author- 
ity from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Eauratlon.  and  Welfare  (title  43 
United  States  Code  section  406),  I  am 
i^.e  ofUcer  responsible  for  overall  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity AdmlnUtratlon  and  of  the  programa 
of  sociai  inaurance  benefits  In  title*  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  1  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administration. 

"(2)  The  Social  Security  Amendmenta  of 
19«5  (Public  Law  8»-97.  79  Stat  28fl.  43 
use  1386(a)  et  sec  t .  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Art  (43  use.  801  et  seq  )  to  provide 
for  hospital  insurance  benefits  under  part  A 
of  title  XVIII  of  the  act  and  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  beneflu  under  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  act  Hoepttal  Insurance 
benente  are  available  to  all  persons  over  age 
«5  who  are  entitled  to  monthly  social  se- 
curity beneftu  or  to  a  railroad  retirement 
pension  or  annuity 

'3.  Section  103(a)  of  Public  Law  8&-97, 
provides  that  an  individual  who  Is  not  other- 
wise ellfftbie  for  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  may  nonetheleaa  be  eli- 
gible for  hospital  insurance  benefit*  provided 
that  he  nieetjs  certain  requlrementa  with  re- 
spect to  age  residence,  and  provided  further 
that  the  individual  haa  filed  an  application 
for  hoBpu.al  Insurance  beiMflta.  Further,  any 
such  individual  who  la  dMOMd  eligible  for 
hoepitai  insurance  benefits  upon  compliance 
with  the  requlrementa  of  aectlon  103(a)  la 
not  re<iuired  to  make  any  payment  of  con- 
tributions toward  the  coat  of  such  benefits. 
The  cost  of  beneflu  attributable  to  this  group 
of  beneficiaries  is  borne  by  the  general  reve- 
nues   rather    than    by   payroll    taxea.     Tbua, 


aecUon  103(c)  of  Public  Law  8e-«7  provldea 
for  an  annual  appropriation  on  account  of 
paymenu  made  from  the  Federal  Hospital 
Inaxirance  Trust  Fund  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled  to  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  solely  by  reason  of  aectlon 
103(a). 

"(4)  Section  103(b)  of  Public  Law  89-97 
states  that  the  provlalona  of  section  108(a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  such  Individual  who — 
■  ( 1 )  la,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  month  in 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  a  member  of  any  organization  re- 
ferred to  In  section  310(a)  (17)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

••(8)  Section  310(a)  (17)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (43  use.  410(a)  (17))  refers  to 
an  organization  which  '•  •  •  is  registered,  or 
there  Is  in  effect  a  final  ordCT  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  requiring  such 
organisation  to  register,  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960.  as  amended,  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  organization,  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  or  a  Communist-Infil- 
trated organization,*  •  •' 

"(6)  Section  103(b)  of  Public  Law  89-97  U 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  presently  unin- 
sured Individuals  with  respect  to  hospital 
insurance  benefits  provided  under  part  A  of 
the  act  and  is  no  way  related  to  eligibility 
with  respect  to  medical  insurance  benefits 
under  part  B  of  the  act. 

"(7)  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  form  SSA-18  (copy  attached) 
entitled  Application  for  Hospital  Instirance 
entitlement'  requests  certain  Information 
with  respect  to  age.  citizenship,  residence, 
marital  rtatua,  etc..  in  order  to  determine 
eligibility  c«f  the  Individual  for  hospital  In- 
aurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Question  15  of  form  SSA-18,  which  Is 
based  upon  the  conditions  of  eligibility  pre- 
scribed In  section  103(b)(1)  of  Public  Law 
89-97,  asks  the  appUcant  to  answer  'yes*  or 
'no'  to  the  following  question: 

"  'Are  you  now  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  Is  required  to  register  under  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  as  a  Commu- 
nlat-actlon  organization,  a  Communist-front 
organization,  or  a  Communist-Infiltrated 
organization?' 

"(8)  Question  16,  like  all  of  the  other 
questions  In  form  8SA-18.  U  Informational  or 
evidentiary  and  failure  to  answer  question  16 
Is  not  dispositive  of  the  statutory  condition 
of  eligibility  contolned  in  section  103(b)(1) 
of  Public  Law  89-97. 

"(9)  Under  the  practices  and  procedures 
of  the  So<-lal  Secvirlty  Administration,  an  ap- 
plication for  hospital  Insurance  benefits  filed 
by  an  Individual  who  has  failed  to  answer 
question  16  U  adjudicated  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  Failure  to  answer  all 
of  the  questions  does  not,  In  anci  of  Itself, 
render  the  application  invalid.  An  Incom- 
plete application  U  adjudicated  and,  where 
available.  Information  obtainable  from  out- 
side sources  Is  used  in  adjudicating  the  appU- 
catlon.  If  a  check  of  available  outside 
sotirces  should  yield  negative  results  with  re- 
spect to  question  16,  the  individual  Is  con- 
sidered not  to  be  a  member  of  any  of  the 
organizations  in  question  and  his  application 
Is  approved,  provided  all  of  the  other  statu- 
tory requlrwnents  are  met.  Applications  so 
executed  by  appUcanto  are  presently  in  the 
process  of  adjudication  pursuant  to  such 
practices  and  procedures.  As  of  the  date  of 
this  affidavit  sllghtiy  over  1  million  com- 
pleted applications  have  been  filed  pursuant 
to  section  108  of  Public  Law  80-97. 

"(10)  If  an  application  should  be  denied 
because  of  failure  to  meet  one  or  more  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  established  in  the  law, 
there  Is  a  statutory  procedure  for  the  hear- 
ings of  appeals  with  respect  to  determina- 
tions as  to  eligibility.  Section  1869  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  relates  to  deter- 
minations and  appeals  with  respect  to  en- 
titlement under  both  parts  A  and  B  of  th« 


Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  Act.  provides 
In  part: 

■■  'Sac.  1889.  (a)  The  determination  <rf 
whether  an  Individual  Is  entitled  to  beneflu 
under  part  A  or  part  B.  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  benefits  under  part 
A,  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  in  tc- 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
"  (b)  Any  individual  dissatisfied  with  any 
determination  under  subsection  (a)  as  to 
entitlement  under  part  A  or  part  B.  •  •  • 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  thereon  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  provided 
In  section  306(b).  and  •  •  •  to  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  Secretary's  final  decUlon  after 
such  hearing  as  U  provided  in  section 
206(g).-  ^ 

"(11)  Section  306(g)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  406(g))  provides  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"■(g)  Any  Individual,  after  any  final  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  made  after  a  hearing 
to  which  he  was  a  pasty.  •  •  •  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  decision  by  a  civil  acUon 
commenced  within  sixty  days  after  the  mail- 
ing to  him  of  notice  of  such  decUlon  or 
within  such  further  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  allow.  Such  action  shall  be  brought 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  plalntlll 
resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  btislness. 
or.  If  he  does  not  reside  or  have  his  principal 
place  of  business  within  any  such  Judicial 
district.  In  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  •  •  •• 
"(13)  Subpart  J  of  regulations  No.  4  (30 
CFJl.  404.901  et  seq.)  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  206(g)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  provides,  in  sections  404  901 
through  section  404.981.  the  admlnlstraUve 
procedures  with  respect  to  determinations, 
reconsiderations  and  hearings,  time  and 
place  of  filing,  request  for  reconsideration, 
evidence,  witnesses,  oral  argument,  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  the  right  to 
review  by  the  Appeals  Cotincll  and.  In  spe- 
cific detail,  the  administrative  remedies  that 
are  available  to  any  party  who  Is  dissatisfied 
with  a  determination  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  Individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  benefits. 

"(13)  Plaintiff,  herein,  has  not  availed 
herself  of  any  of  the  administrative  remedies 
provided  In  the  law  and  the  regulations  and, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  affiant,  plaintiff  ha* 
not  even  submitted  an  application  for  bene- 
fits under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Absent  such  an  application  there  U  no 
claim  that  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

"(14)  In  paragraph  11  of  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint It  U  stated : 

"  '11.  Applications  for  part  A  beneflu  must 
be  filed  by  March  31,  1966,  with  benefiU  pay- 
able as  early  as  July  1,  1968.  If  the  plaintiff 
cannot  file  her  application  to  obtain  part  A 
benefiU  by  March  31,  1966.  then  she  cannot 
file  until  October  1967  and  will  not  be  able 
to  receive  benefits  until  July  1968.' 

"Affiant  affirms  that  the  statemenu  In  par- 
agraph 11  of  the  complaint  are  factually  and 
legally  incorrect.  The  March  31.  1966.  dead- 
line Is  not  applicable  to  part  A  hospital  in- 
surance benefiU,  but  la  only  applicable  to 
part  B  medical  Insurance  benefiU.  The  af- 
fiant further  states  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  eligibility  for  benefiU  under  part 
B  of  said  tlUe  XVm  that  If  an  Individual 
applies  for  part  B  beneflu  before  March  31, 
1966,  he  Is  entlUed  to  medical  insurance 
beneflu  on  July  l,  1966,  provided  that  he 
meeU  the  age,  citizenship,  and  residence  re- 
qulremenu  of  section  1836  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  This  Is  so  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  such  Individual  Is  a  member  of  one  of 
the  organizations  referred  to  in  section  108 
(b)  of  Public  Law  89-07,  becatise  section  103 
(b)  Is  not  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  part  B 
benefiU.  Accordingly,  section  103(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  80-07  and  question  15  of  form  SSA- 
18  are  completely  unrelated  to  the  March  31, 
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1968,  deadline  for  filing  for  medical  Insur- 
ance beneflu  under  part  B. 

"Furthermore,  the  March  31. 196B,  deadline 
t(g  fllliig  under  part  B  Is  unrelstsd  to  hoe- 
njtal  Insurance  beneflU  under  part  A,  be- 
csuss  there  Is  no  statutory  deadUne  for  filing 
l(X  part  A  beneflu.  Section  103(a)  of  Publlo 
•fj^^  80-8'?  provides  for  as  much  as  13  months 
retroactive  entiUement  from  the  date  of  fil- 
ing. Said  section  103(a)  provldea.  In  part,  as 
(oUows : 

>  ••  •  •  An  Individual  who  woiuld  have  met 
tbs  preceding  requlrementa  of  tfils  subsec- 
tion Ln  any  month  had  he  filed  application 
under  paragraph  ( 6 )  hereof  before  the  end  of 
luch  month  shall  be  deemed  to  have  met 
such  requlremenU  In  such  month  If  he  fiJes 
luch  application  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
month  following  such  month.  •  •  •' 

"(16)  Plaintiff  has  not.  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  affiant,  filed  an  application  for  beneOta 
under  either  part  A  or  part  B  of  the  Health 
Insurance  for  the  Aged  Act  and  has  not 
stated  a  cause  for  the  granting  of  Injunctive 

rsUftf.  

"Jack  S.  FurrmitAW, 
"Assistant  CommUsioner  for  Adminia- 
tTCtion.  Social  Security  Administra- 
turn.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare." 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th 
day  of  March  1966. 

Notarjr  Public. 
My  commission  expires  . 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Mr.  BAYH.  Madam  President,  re- 
cently there  came  to  my  attention  a  very 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  analysis  on 
Latin  America  made  by  Richard  N. 
Goodwin,  formerly  a  special  assistant  to 
the  President  and  now  a  member  of  the 
staff  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
of  Wesleyan  University.  Because  of  Mr. 
Goodwin's  extensive  experience  in  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  his  comments  are 
worthy  of  special  attention. 

One  of  the  most  Importsint  yet  revo- 
lutionary Ideas  which  Mr.  Ooodwln  pro- 
pounds Is  his  proposal  that  consideration 
be  given  to  "subcontracting  our  entire 
agricultural  development  program  In  a 
specific  country  to  a  single  state  or  group 
of  states."  EXurlng  my  tour  of  four 
South  American  nations  last  fall,  I  wit- 
nessed personally  the  great  needs  for 
improved  techniques  and  skills  In  farm- 
ing methods.  At  the  same  time  I  ob- 
served the  real  progress  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  lew  years  by  U.S  spon- 
sored specialized  training  and  educa- 
tional projects,  such  as  that  administered 
by  Purdue  Uiilverslty  In  Brasll  and  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

Although  this  unique  proposal  may  not 
be  the  best  approach  to  securing  our 
long-range  goals,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Congress  must  constantly  study  and  eval- 
uate all  serious  suggestions  for  improving 
our  aid  program.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ooodwln 's 
address,  which  Is  entitled  "The  Future  of 
the  New  World,"  be  printed  In  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
■s  foQows: 

Thx  FuTcma  of  thb  Nrw  Woau) 

(Bemarks   of    Richard    N.    OooOwln    to    the 

Women's   National   Democratic   Club) 

I  came  here  to  dlacuae  Latin  America.  a.^-Tnodwii  age  to  cre»i«  uiuu^u  >..v^*«—  y'   - 
continent  and  a  half  at  peril  and  llmlUe*r    make  mod«HTi  revolutions.    If  your  agrlcul 


opportunity,  a  crucible  of  ezpeetatlODs  for 
300  million  people,  and  a  central  concern 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  a  prejudiced  discussion.  I  begin 
with  enormous  admiration  and  affection  for 
Latin  America.  Here  was  the  home  of  great 
civilizations  finally  ravaged  and  obliterated 
In  their  first  Innocent  confrontation  with 
the  emissaries  of  Old  World  culture.  Here 
are  people  who  have  citing  to  Wertern  beliefs 
In  hunum  freedom  and  individual  dignity, 
and  to  the  Christian  religion,  despite  misery 
and  ruthless  oppressions  which  would  hare 
destroyed  a  lesser  faith.  Here  are  nations 
which,  although  they  occasionally  make  war. 
kill  and  oppress,  have  contributed,  even  in 
propwrUon  to  their  power,  far  less  to  the 
world's  sum  of  devastation,  death,  and  hate 
liberated  by  sanctioned  cruelty,  than  the 
advanced  nations  of  the  Wert.  Here  are 
societies  which,  despite  our  neglect  and  In- 
vasions and  exploitation,  have  retained  a 
sympathetic  warmth  for  the  United  States 
and.  In  the  main,  stood  beside  us  In  momenta 
of  maxlmvim  danger  from  World  War  n  to 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  And  here  are  men 
and  women  whose  personal  vitality  and 
warmth  are  a  Joy  to  the  visitor,  and  an  in- 
struction to  those  who  find  all  of  life  en- 
compassed in  stem  purstat. 

So  I  Uke  Latin  America.  I  wish  them  well 
And  I  am  glad  their  desires  coincide  with 
our  necessities  at  this  moment  in  history. 

There  are  common  strands  which  bind  this 
entire  continent,  and  also  mark  It  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  developing  world.  Unlike 
Africa  and  Asia  It  is  Western  and  Catholic, 
sharing  the  culture  and  convictions,  the 
values  and  ambitions  of  otir  conunon  clvfl- 
Ization.  Its  nations  are  not  new  nations, 
and  over  a  century  and  a  half  of  lixdepend- 
ence  powerful  institutions  have  taken  root 
which  are  both  a  source  of  stability  and  a 
frequent  obstacle  to  development.  And  they 
all  move  under  the  shadow  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  lone  great  power  of 
the  new  world,  whoso  Influence,  for  good  or 
iU,  accepted  or  resented,  is  Inescapable. 

This  common  heritage  underlines  an  Im- 
mense diversity  of  land,  people  and  tradi- 
tions. There  are  countries  with  large  Indian 
populations,  and  countries  whose  people  are 
almost  aU  of  European  descent.  There  are 
countries  rich  In  natural  resources,  and  Im- 
poveriahed  lands.  There  are  nations  with 
armies  under  civilian  control,  like  Chile,  or 
with  no  army  at  aU.  Uke  Costa  Rica;  or 
where  the  army  dominates  political  life,  as 
In  Argentina. 

Traveling  through  Latin  America  Is  not 
merely  to  visit  different  countries,  but  to 
enter  different  centuries.  The  14th  century 
is  on  the  altiplano  of  Peru,  where  we  met 
with  men  working  a  field,  bent  over  a  piece 
of  blunt  Iron  bound  to  a  wooden  staff,  com- 
pelled to  work  3  days  each  week  for  their 
overlord  without  pay,  who  had  never  heard 
o*  President  Kennedy  or  President  Johnson, 
their  entire  world  enclosed  by  the  surround- 
ing hills.  The  18th  century  Inhabito  the 
suburbs  of  Lima  or  Chile,  where  a  generotu 
host  served  brandy  In  a  house  stocked  with 
servanto,  and  walked  us  through  a  garden 
stocked  with  deer  to  show  us  rooms  stocked 
with  a  priceless  collection  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  frulU  of  land  he  hardly  ever  saw.  The 
aoth  century,  our  own  century.  Is  8&o  Paulo, 
with  Ita  skyscrapers,  sprawling  suburbs.  In- 
dustry, traffic  Jama,  and  tta  men  rushing  to 
work,  plan.  Invest,  and  build.  And  In 
Brasilia,  a  science-fiction  city  on  a  desert 
plain,  ribbed  steel  and  concreta  structures 
seemingly  detached  from  human  concern, 
can  be  found,  perhaps,  the  century  that  la 
coming  to  all  of  us. 

Seeing  this  Illuminates  a  principal  obstacle 
to  progress  and  helps  explain  why  Latin 
America  has  so  largely  eluded  the  grasp  of 
i;adlcal  revolution.  You  must  live  In  the 
-taodMH  age  to  create  modem  progress  or  to 


twal  system  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  i 
yoar  Industry  prospers  behind  19th  century 
barriers  dem>lt«  IneSolency  and  tiny  markets, 
then  'ttie  door  to  development  is  closed.  If 
you  live  with  unbearable  toll,  passive  and 
resigned  either  to  your  fate  or  to  the  decrees 
ot  providence,  then  the  eaaentlal  eondltlon 
of  progreas — the  belief  that  man  can  m«s«ar 
his  own  environment — is  gone.  Hopeless  men 
do  not  make  either  modem  nations  or 
revolutions. 

This  Is  the  central  Issue  between  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  the  sponsors  of 
radical  despotism.  They  claim  only  violent 
revolution,  guided  by  Marxist  belief,  can 
sweep  away  ancient  Institutions  and  ways  ot 
thought  to  clear  the  path  for  the  futofA. 
Our  conviction,  bom  of  otu  necessities,  is 
that  democratic  leaders,  guided  by  Western 
experience  and  equipped  with  a  pragma Uo 
temper,  oan  do  the  job.  History  and  cir- 
cumstance has  given  us  the  first  chance  to 
prove  our  case.  If  we  fall,  that  chance  will 
not  come  again,  nor  will  we  deserve  It. 

In  shaping  our  policy  we  can  examine 
Latin  America  from  the  perspective  of  their 
InteresU  or  of  ours. 

From  the  south  we  see  that  the  goals  ot 
the  people  of  Latin  America  are  the  com- 
mon aspirations  of  the  20th  century.  Thej 
are  economic  progress  and  social  Justice. 
Economic  progress,  for  them  as  for  us,  la  food 
and  shelter,  industry  and  power:  an  economy 
steadily  growing  In  abundance.  Social  Jus- 
tice, for  them  as  for  tis.  Is  that  the  fruits 
of  national  progress — food  and  work  and 
money — should  be  open  to  all  and  not  a 
privileged  few.  Each  person  has  a  right  to  a 
stake  In  his  own  society — developing  bis 
talenta  able  to  own  the  land  he  works, 
spurred  by  the  knowledge  that  rich  as  well 
as  poor  must  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
costo  of  development.  Those  who  ask 
whether  social  reform  Is  economically  Im- 
portant ask  the  wrong  question.  I  beUeve  It 
Is.  But  Justice  Is  Ita  own  reason.  Men  wlU 
often  fight  for  It  more  flercely  than  they  will 
for  bread.  And  It  Is  also  true  that  only 
those  secure  In  knowledge  they  are  equal 
partners  In  their  own  society  vrill  also  be 
equal  to  the  enormous  sacrifices  and  labor 
which  development  requires. 

Beyond  this,  in  Latin  America,  Is  the  Im- 
placable desire  for  liberty — to  be  a  freeman, 
in  a  democratic  country  equal  In  dignity  to.^ 
all  others  In  the  American  community.  Men 
Imprisoned  by  hunger  and  poverty  often  have 
concerns  which  outweigh  liberty.  But  It 
would  be  a  mistake  not  to  realize  how  deep 
the  forces  of  freedom  run.  It  erupta  most 
fiercely  among  those  whose  income  or  edu- 
cation allows  them  to  divert  energies  from 
the  struggle  to  stirvlve;  but  It  Is  part  of 
the  heritage  of  all  the  people  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  part  of  their  Intentions. 

This  Is  the  view  from  the  south.  What  is 
the  view  from  the  north?  Coldly  and  realis- 
tically, even  harshly,  what  are  otir  interesta 
In  those  who  share  this  hemlsphereT 

We  want  to  keep  the  Communlste  out  of 
lAtin  America,  and  avoid  the  serious  swing 
In  the  balance  of  world  power  thrtr  presence 
would  bring. 

We  want  healthy  and  independent  nations, 
capable  of  resisting  subversion  and  revolu- 
tion on  their  own,  relieving  us  of  the  bur- 
den and  necessity  of  rebuffing  direct  foreign 
control  and  hostUe  poUtical  movemenu. 

We  look  toward  a  continent  whose  steady 
growth  will  stimulata  our  own  prosperity, 
providing  goods  and  markeU  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  If  others  develop  they  wUl  not 
drain  off  a  share  of  a  Umlted  world  abun- 
dance, rather  they  win  increaae  the  abun- 
dance of  aU.  To  paraphrase  a  favorite  ex- 
pression of  President  Kennedy,  in  Latin 
America — as  in  Furope  and  In  our  country — 
the  rising  tide  wlU  lift  aU  the  boats. 

And,  because  it  shares  both  history  and 
geography  with  us,  we  hope  to  admit  lAtln 
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Axnerlca — as  .:  grows  Ln  tbe  oapAclty  to  ac- 
oept  larger  Durdena — to  tbe  Atlantic  Cotn- 
mujilcy  of  Naiiona;  not  tkJt  neutr&la  or  *s  non- 
allned.  but  a£  equal  purtners  with  Suropfl 
azid  America  .n  the  dangers  and  <XtelsioDM 
of  the  Weetern  World  Latin  America,  the 
United  States  and  Eurupe  ro'sre  than  half  a 
bllUon  peopie  spread  acroaa  three  continents, 
jrowlnij  in  skill  and  force,  drawing  convic- 
tion 'rom  a  common  spring  ot  cultiire  and 
value,  can  be  an  Immense  and  ImmOTable 
bulwark  of  our  hopes  and  our  dTlUsatlon. 

These  are  Interests  vital  and  grand  enough 
to  command  tiie  highest  wlsdcun  and  skill  of 
the  United  Slates  But  as  It  would  be  un- 
realistic t-o  ileny  these  interests.  It  would  be 
equaly  unreaUatic  to  neglect  the  powerful 
moral  feeilnga  which  Invade  our  relation- 
ships. There  is  belief  In  the  conunon  destiny 
of  the  New  World.  We  want  our  fellow 
Americans  t.j  be  fed  when  they  are  hungry; 
to  educate  their  young,  shelter  their  families, 
and  anticipate  a  more  abundant  future  for 
their  children.  We  want  them  to  live  as  free- 
men m  a  democratic  society.  We  want  this 
because  the  commands  of  our  history  and 
conscience  tell  us  it  Is  right.  It  Is  easy  to 
pass  over  such  morallKlng  as  empty.  If  neces- 
sary political  rhetoric.  But  I  have  known 
two  F»Te«ldents  I  have  known  hundreds  of 
men  who  worked  for  and  supported,  and 
voted  .'or.  programs  to  help  Latin  America. 
They  never  forgot  the  interest  of  their  own 
country  But  they  also  wanted  to  help  be- 
cause they  believed  It  was  Just.  Any  man 
who  IcKiks  for  the  moving  forces  of  American 
policy  and  neglects  this,  tells  the  story 
falsely 

These  views,  from  north  and  south,  reveal 
di.Terent  hopes.  But  most  profoundly,  those 
hopes  croee  and  largely  overlap.  We  make 
.Tic^t  of  OMT  mistakes  not  when  we  put  our 
in  teres  i«  ahead  of  those  of  Latin  America, 
bii':  when,  as  a  result  of  shortsightedness  or 
political  pressure,  we  place  what  seems  to  be 
our  immediate  concern  ahead  of  our  true 
iong-range  Interest  and  theirs.  We  are 
crippled  not  by  lack  of  patriotism  or  prag- 
matic fk-i'.'.s  but  by  the  dimness  of  our  vision. 
We  have  seen  this  In  the  past,  for  erample, 
when  a,;  '.he  force  of  economic  and  even  mlll- 
tA.-y  coercion  has  been  placed  In  the  service 
of  a  private  .\merlcan  corporation  which  Is  of 
ilitle  real  importance  to  our  own  economy; 
thus  jeopardizing  relatlonshlpe,  often  dam- 
aging the  domestic  position  of  a  filendly  gov- 
ernmer.t  and  giving  substance  to  the  accu- 
satMns  of  our  enemies. 

It  was  the  central  achievement  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  that  It  fused  these  two 
sets  of  Interests.    It  recognljsed  that  meeting 
the  goals  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  was 
not  only  compatible  with  our  own  national 
interest    bi:t  essential. 
.A.nd  it  came  Just  In  time. 
With   the  death  of  Roosevelt  and  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  good  neighbor  policy  fell 
inui    dec.ine       A    devastated    Europe    under 
the  hu.ngry  gaze  of  the  Soviet  Union  absorbed 
&1!  the  energies  of  government     Latin  Amer- 
ica   was   almost   forgotten,   although   it   had 
been    an    area    of    principal    concern    almost 
sii.ce  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.     Bil- 
lions  of   dollars  went  to   Europe,   and  other 
areas    while  a  slim  trickle  of    help  went   to 
Ljitin  .^mer.ra     We  recognized,  even  encour- 
aged   the  decisive  need  for  public  Investment 
ind  public  direction  of  development  In  Eu- 
r'jpe  and  parts  of  Asia,  and  In  our  own  coun- 
try     But  in  Latin  America  we  preached  that 
unrestrained  private  enterprise — of  a  nature 
wo  ourselves  had  not  accepted  for  decades — 
and    especially   American   private  enterprise, 
could  art  their  countries  from  poverty  If  only 
left  alone     We  gave  medals  to  dictators,  sup- 
pt>rted   react! r.nary  poUUcal   forces,  and  en- 
couraged the  self-important  Illusions  of  gen- 
erals     Most  of  all  we  showered  favors  upon 
almost     any     leader     who    would    follow     us 
obediently  in  '(.reign  affairs,  while  not  rock- 
ing the  boat  lo  his  own  cotintry. 


That  policy  was  a  dlautt«r. 
It  brought  Castro,  It  helped  strengthen 
the  forces  of  commiuilsm  across  the  conti- 
nent. It  helped  unleash  forces  of  revolu- 
tion In  every  land.  And  toward  the  United 
States,  where  there  was  once  respect  It 
brought  fear,  where  there  was  admiration  It 
brought  hatred,  where  there  was  trust  It 
brought  despair. 

In  the  late  fifties  the  Vice  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  lucklessly  knocked  the  cover 
of  Ignorance  ofl  the  tumultuous  cauldron  of 
discontent.  Shouts  and  hatred.  Jeering  mobs 
and  violence,  finally  spoke  what  many  sensi- 
tive and  Informed  men  had  been  trying  vainly 
to  say;  We  were  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss. 

nnally,  something  was  done.  Under  the 
brtlUant  leadership  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Douglas  Dillon — and  because  of  that 
leadership — the  United  States  signed  the  Act 
of  Bogota,  committing  Itself  In  a  mild  way  to 
social  progress;  and  created  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  with  a  pledge  of  9600  mil- 
lion. These  were  fragmentary  steps.  They 
were  too  small  and  left  too  many  problems 
untouched.  But  they  recognized  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  and  moved  uncertainly  to- 
ward some  correction. 

President  Kennedy  picked  up  these  few  and 
scattered  threads  and  wove  them  Into  the 
Allanza  para  el  Progreso.  It  was  not  a  policy 
imposed  by  the  North  on  the  South  or  an  act 
of  charity  by  the  strong  toward  the  weak; 
but  an  alliance  freely  contracted.  Its  prin- 
ciples and  burdens  a  common  responsibility, 
a  recognition  of  the  mutual  interests  of  all 
the  American  nations. 

The  Alliance  is  not  simply  an  aid  program 
or  an  antl-Conununlst  program.  It  Is  an 
Ideology  of  development  combined  with  con- 
crete Instruments  to  transform  Ideas  Into 
action  and  action  Into  results.  It  not  only 
praised  social  Justice — land  reform  and  tax 
reform  and  spreading  education — but  It 
demanded  social  Justice,  providing  funds  for 
the  Job,  and  reserving  special  support  for 
those  who  want  to  do  it.  It  set  an  ambitious 
target  of  steady  economic  growth;  recog- 
nizing that  development  would  require  na- 
tional planning,  new  economic  institutions, 
large  Investments  by  the  coimtrlea  of  Latin 
America,  and  large  contributions  by  the 
United  States;  pledging  us  to  at  least  II 
billion  of  economic  assistance  each  year. 
It  swept  across  the  board  of  economic  con- 
cern— from  stabilization  of  commodity  prices 
to  the  need  for  responsible  private  enter- 
prise. And  It  promised  full  support  and  en- 
thusiasm only  to  those  countries  dedicated 
to  political  democracy,  the  liberty  of  man, 
and  the  freedom  of  each  nation  to  chart  Its 
own  course. 

It  said  In  short  that  freedom.  Justice,  and 
prngTMi,  were  the  pUlars  on  which  the 
American  hemisphere  of  tbe  future  would 
rest. 

These  principles  were  not  ours  alone. 
They  were  the  common  declaration  and  the 
common  pledge  of  all  the  American  na- 
tions— except  for  Cuba. 

Of  course  we  knew  this  Alliance  must  be 
tempered,  and  occasionally  distorted,  by  the 
pragmatic  pressure  of  events  and  realities. 
The  representatives  of  democracies  and  dic- 
tatorships alike  walked  forward  to  the  cen- 
tral table  In  the  hotel  ballroom  at  Punta  del 
Eete  and  signed  the  glowing  declaration 
with  an  equal  appearance  of  enthusiasm. 
Only  Che  Guevara  refused  to  sign,  because — 
with  his  quick  Intelligence  and  unyielding 
dedication  to  revolutionary  communism  he 
realized  the  words  of  the  declaration  were 
a  new  and  powerful  enemy.  We  all  knew 
that  democracy  or  social  Justice  or  develop- 
ment would  not  come  In  a  day;  or  perhaps 
for  many,  not  within  a  decade.  The  United 
States  knew  It  might  have  to  associate  it- 
self with  governments  who  would  not,  or 
even  could  not,  obey  tbe  declaration  they 
had  signed.  But  this  would  be  tbe  neces- 
sary direction  of  movement. 


Tbere  were  those  who  said,  as  some  itm 
say.  that  the  AUanza  was  a  fine  statement 
of  faith,  but  as  a  poUcy  It  was  unrealistic 
Idealism  run  wild,  the  blunder  of  a  novice 
administration  blinded  by  its  own  moral 
fervor  or,  less  creditably,  by  Its  own  cam- 
paign rhetoric. 

But  they  were  wrong  then:  and  they  are 
wrong  still. 

The  oligarchies  and  the  old  line  generals 
tbe  ranks  of  reaction  and  tbe  keepers  of  the 
status  quo  had  shown,  beyond  redemption 
that  they  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
staying  power  to  forever  hold  the  forces  of 
chaos  or  hostility  In  check.  The  only  long, 
run  alternative  to  communism  or,  more 
likely,  to  an  angry  neutralism,  was  progres- 
sive democracy.  This  was  a  Judgment  based 
not  on  wishful  thinking,  but  a  careful,  hard- 
headed  assessment  of  the  political  forces  at 
work  across  the  continent.  The  Alliance  was 
a  policy  carefully  shaped  to  enforce  that 
Judgment.  Any  other  course,  however  rea- 
sonable It  might  appear  In  the  present,  ulti- 
mately was  Illusion  promising  disaster. 

For  6  years  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  believed  In  and  supported  this 
policy. 

How  baa  It  worked? 

It  has  worked  better  than  we  think  and 
not  as  well  as  we  would  like. 

Pour  of  the  five  countries  we  Just  visited 
have  made  progress  since  1961. 

In  Peru,  for  the  first  time,  a  moderate 
progressive  government,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, palnfuUy  labors  to  reform  land  tenure. 
colonize  new  areas,  and  give  life  to  ambitious 
programs  of  development. 

In  Chile,  the  liberal  ChrlsUan  DemocraUc 
Party,  propelled  to  power  by  popular  enthu- 
siasm works  to  reshape  antique  social  struc- 
tures and  develop  the  economy,  working  with 
a  vitality  and  Intelligence  reminiscent  of  our 
own  New  Deal. 

In  Brazil,  where  years  of  tumult  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  caused  when  a  popularly 
chosen  President  resigned  In  a  fit  of  Insan- 
ity, a  moderate  military  government  Is  sin- 
cerely working  to  restore  both  the  economy 
and  the  conditions  for  constitutional  democ- 
racy. 

In  Venezuela,  In  1961,  It  seemed  a  con- 
tinuing miracle  that  the  hemisphere's  leader 
of  democracy,  Romulo  Betancourt,  could 
survive  even  another  week  under  constant 
attack,  and  threatened  revolt,  from  both 
right  and  left.  He  served  his  term.  A  peace- 
ful transition  followed  election.  The  threau, 
though  present  and  difficult,  have  receded: 
and  tbe  national  economy  is  making  prog- 
ress. 

Of  course  these  gains,  and  thbse  In  other 
countries,  might  be  swept  away  by  tomor- 
row's headlines.  But  as  the  mist  clears,  ever 
so  sUghtly,  the  Alliance  sUU  stands  and  U 
gaining. 

The  greatest  progress  has  been  pollUcal 
In  some  countries  there  has  been  no  move- 
ment. In  others  it  Is  far  too  slow.  But 
across  the  hemisphere  leaders  and  parties 
dedicated  to  democracy  and  progress  gain  In 
force  and  vigor.  Elections  are  now  fought 
over  the  principles  of  the  Alliance.  Every 
leader  must  take  his  stand  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  development,  even  If  only  to  pay 
them  llpservlce.  There  have  been  military 
coups,  but  the  old  style  military  dictator- 
ships have  not  been  restored.  Even  generals 
have  often  felt  pressed  to  restore  civilian 
government,  and,  while  they  stay  a  compul- 
sion to  adopt  at  least  a  few  progressive  poli- 
cies. Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  last  S  years  has  been  to  change  the  basic 
political  dialog  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
strengthen  progreMtve  men  and  movements. 
This  accomplishment  Is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  rest.  For  countries  will  not  go  where 
their  leaders  will  not  take  them. 

Social  Justice,  too,  Is  nearer  than  before- 
Almost  every  nation  has  new  programs  of 
land  reform,   fairer   tax  laws   and  enforo»- 
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otent.  and  national  development  plans  <U- 
rected  at  reaching  the  most  urgent  needs  of' 
all  the  people.  Some  of  these  laws  are  full 
jl  import,  almost  revolutionary.  Others  are 
halfhearted  or  a  mask  for  Inaction.  Some 
are  enforced  and  others  are  ignored.  But 
tbere  Is  real  movement,  and  it  is  In  the  right 
direction. 

Economic  development  Itself  Is  far  too 
slow.  Many  countries  struggle  desperately 
a)  keep  pace  with  population  growth  or  a 
decline  In  the  prices  they  receive  for  their 
goods  on  tbe  world  market.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  some  overall  Increase  In  the 
growth  rate.  And  our  trip  showed  what 
statistics  cannot  fully  reveal:  In  almost 
fvery  village  men  and  women  are  being  fed 
by  American  food.  Hundreds  of  new 
ichools  bring  learning  to  the  yoxmg.  There 
%it  bousing  projects  and  clean  water  and 
Mwage  systems,  where  there  was  squalor  and 
poison.  In  human  terms,  a  million  lives 
have  been  touched  and  brightened  by  the 
.Ulanza. 

In  tbe  countries  we  visited  the  Influence  of 
Castro  and  Cuba  has  faded.  We  talked  with 
students  and  labors  leaders,  politicians,  and 
professors;  those  by  whom  vague  popular 
discontents  are  sharpened  to  keen,  and  often 
passionate,  concern.  Two  years  ago  Cuba 
would  have  dominated  every  such  discussion. 
Yet  in  more  than  three  weeks  Cuba  was 
mentioned  only  once  and  Castro  not  at  all. 
For  many  reasons,  Castro  has  lost  his  stand- 
ing as  a  symbol  and  model  for  the  revolu- 
tionary left.  It  Is  a  lesson  to  policymakers, 
to  remember  a  burning  Issue  which 
diminished  while  we  Ignored  It. 

Let  us  not  take  too  much  comfort  In  the 
decline  of  a  familiar  enemy.  Communulam 
li  KtlU  strong  and  hopeful.  Among  students 
md  intellectuals  esp>ecially  there  U  a  threat- 
ening leftward  drift  toward  Peking,  or  a  kind 
of  violent,  nationalistic  Marxism.  With 
these  Important  groups  the  old  line  Com- 
munists, their  hopes  centered  on  Moscow, 
liave  paradoxically  become  the  conserva- 
tives of  the  extreme. 

A  large  reservoir  of  affection  toward 
America  can  be  found  among  men  and  wom- 
en In  both  cities  and  countryside.  In  Men- 
doea.  Argentina  hundreds  of  schoolchildren 
worked  late  into  the  nlgbt  making  crude 
American  flags  out  of  red.  white,  and  blue 
fragments  of  paper  to  celebrate  our  arrival. 
But  there  Is  also,  especially  among  the  edu- 
cated and  the  young,  and  among  many  who 
oppose  communism,  a  deep  and  violent  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm.  It  Is  not  what  It  was  In  1961. 
But  It  U  there.  It  Is  strong.  And  It  Is  fertile 
ground  for  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
Alliance.  In  Chile  we  watched  a  large  group 
of  students  shout  anti-American  slogans. 
The  words  themselves  were  not  important. 
But  burned  Into  my  memory  is  the  fierce 
and  violent  hatred  which  glowed  from  a  hun- 
dred young  faces — ^hatred  of  you  and  me  and 
of  our  country — hatred  largely  bom  of 
frustration  to  injustice.  And  I  hope  we 
might  enlist  such  passion  for  our  own  cause. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  how  much 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  flows  directly 
from  the  Alliance.  It  goes  under  many  dif- 
ferent names:  Christian  Democracy,  Demo- 
cratic Action,  Revolution  in  Liberty.  Some 
clearly  results  from  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Much  would  not  have  happened  with- 
out the  Alliance.  But  the  only  important 
thing  is  to  advance.  And  to  the  extent  prog- 
ress proceeds  on  its  own,  it  serves  to  vindi- 
cate our  Judgment  that  this  Is  tbe  wave  of 
the  future. 

The  road  ahead  Is  not  an  easy  road.  It  is 
Uttered  with  the  debris  of  outworn  habits 
and  structxiree,  eroesed  by  barriers  higher 
and  more  resistant  than  we  imagined. 

Underdavelopment  in  Latin  Azrerica,  Just 
■s  In  many  lands,  is  not  simply  being  poor. 
rt  is  a  crippling  and  subtle  virus  spread  over 
i*rge  areas  of  entire  nations. 


rinflreei  demands  institutions,  from  banks 
to  cooperatlres,  shaped  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  a  modem  economy,  Tet  the  in- 
stitutions of  Latin  Amertoa  rest  on  a  narrow 
and  precarious  base — allowing  only  a  few 
to  contribute  and  a  few  to  consume.  In 
countries  which  depend  on  agriculture,  as 
our  own  did  while  It  developed,  production 
Is  low  and,  for  most.  Income  Is  too  small  to 
sustain  life.  Thus  tbe  nation  Is  deprived  of 
necessary  food,  tbe  farmer  of  little  more 
than  a  miserable  survival  and  Industry  of 
the  large  numbers  of  consumers  essential 
for  growth.  All  this  tempts,  and  then  drives, 
the  rural  population  toward  the  miserable 
and  dangerous  city  slums.  Marketing  of 
goods  is  ineffective,  distribution  and  trans- 
portation are  primitive  or  nonexistent,  credit 
institutions  are  Inadequate.  The  tropical 
climate,  in  many  places,  drains  the  energy 
of  those  who  have  no  realistic  boptm  to  drive 
them  on.  Each  year  millions  of  new  lives 
clamor  for  their  share  of  scarcity.  And  the 
Latin  temper  often  yields  slowly  to  the  prag- 
matic demands  of  modem  materialism: 
though  once  shaped  It  has  proven  Itself 
from  France  to  S&o  Paulo,  capable  of  heroic 
and  successful  action. 

Everywhere  there  are  dozens  of  intersect- 
ing and  shifting  circles  of  poverty  springing 
from  poverty  and  maintaining  It.  And  they 
must  all  be  broken. 

Progress  demands  educated  people.  No 
country  has  ever  developed  without  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  skills  and  intelligence. 
Education,  therefore.  Is  a  most  important 
key  to  progress.  Tet  millions  cannot  read 
or  write.  Millions  more  lack  the  most  basic 
skills.  Few  possess  the  advanced  training 
needed  to  manage  and  direct  development. 
Schools  and  universities  are  too  small,  too 
few,  and  too  poor  to  meet  the  need. 

Progress  Is  not  possible  without  Intelligent 
political  leadership  and  enduring  pollUcal 
stability.  Even  postwar  France,  with  all  Its 
resources  and  abilities  required  stability  be- 
fore full  progress  could  come.  Only  people 
with  confidence  In  the  future  will  build  and 
plan  and  Invest,  Yet,  in  many  countries, 
the  constant  threat  of  violent  revolution 
drains  off  human  energy  and  vital  resources 
in  a  struggle  to  keep  the  nation  alive  or  a 
government  in  power.  When  this  threat 
flows  from  subversion  we  must  help  to  fight 
It.  When  It  comes  from  the  right.  frc«n  the 
military,  we  must  also  help  to  flght  It,  know- 
ing, however  friendly  the  generals  may  be, 
each  time  they  act  they  rip  apart  the  fabric 
of  tradition,  economic  oonfldence  and  obedi- 
ence to  a  constitution  which  longrun 
achievement  demands. 

Progress  demands  that  groups  with  great 
power  be  restrained  to  tise  that  power  within 
the  framework  of  national  goals.  Tet  Latin 
America  U  riddled  with  powerful  special 
Interests — landowning  oligarchies,  power- 
hungry  or  messianic  generals,  and  even, 
though  more  rarely,  large  corporations — 
deeply  entrenched,  bUndly  standing  in  the 
way  of  progress,  and  constantly  menacing 
the  order  and  stability  which  a  modem  na- 
tion demands. 

Progress  also  requires  money.  And  most 
of  the  LaUn  American  countries  simply  lack 
the  capital  to  finance  programs  which  can 
bring  rapid  and  broadly  based  development. 

And  there  acr*  also  other,  and  more  dis- 
turbing currents,  in  the  sea  of  underdevelop- 
ment which  envelops  a  continent.  For  a  na- 
tion to  develop  in  the  last  half  of  tbe  30th 
century.  It  must  be  a  nation.  But  the  sense 
and  reality  of  nationhood  is  often  absent 
In  Latin  American  States  Often  tbe  central 
government  has  merely  presided  over  a  scat- 
tered array  of  independent  soverelgntlee — 
landov^ners  or  local  leaders  or  military  ootn- 
manders — each  with  some  latitude  to  ignore 
or  defy  direction  frcan  the  capltol.  Under 
such  crippling  conditions  neither  democracy 
nor  national  growth  is  poeatble;  Just  as  mod- 
em Kurt^w  would  not  Ixave  been  possible 


without  the  great  tinlfylng  morements  of 
Cavour  or  Bismarck  or  the  IStb-oeiv- 
tury  rulers  of  nance.  Nor  can  nations  be 
shaped  when  masses  of  people,  the  large  op- 
pressed Indian  remnants  of  past  greatness, 
are  shut  out  from  the  economy  and  the  so- 
ciety alike;  citizens  In  name  only.  And  large 
stretches  of  the  colored  patches  on  otu  maps 
which  seem  to  show  a  nation,  are  really  huge. 
unpopulated,  and  Irrelevant  wilderness,  their 
potential  untapped  and  Ig^nored. 

All  of  this  Is  changing.  Local  power  U 
being  broken  down  and  tentative.  Inade- 
quate, groping  efforts  are  being  made  to  ab- 
sorb tbe  Indian  and  colonize  the  wilderneaa. 
But  there  Is  a  long  way  to  go. 

These  are  formidable  barriers.  And  any 
optimism  must  also  be  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  in  the  postwar  world  no  un- 
derdeveloped country  has  yet  Joined  the 
ranks  of  tbe  modem  industrial  states. 

Tet  If  CMidltlons  are  favorable  anywhere, 
they  are  favorable  in  Latin  America.  Tbere 
Is  land  and  natural  wealth  in  abundance. 
Growing  numbers  turn  their  energies  and  de- 
termination to  the  real  Issues  of  progress. 
In  the  United  States,  Latin  America  has 
a  powerful  partner  which  has  finally  seen 
tbe  light.  Some  of  Its  countries,  such  as 
Venezuela  'with  Its  oil,  or  Mexico,  are  on  tbe 
edge  of  uninterrupted  growth.  Others,  such 
as  Argentina  with  its  rich  plains  and  skilled 
people,  or  Brazil,  a  land  blessed  by  nature, 
have  aU  tbe  weapons  of  progress  within  their 
grasp  if  they  can  break  off  the  hampering 
shackles  of  polltloal  turbulence;  and  tear 
down  the  resistant  national  structures  which 
protect  and  nurture  unproductive  enterprise, 
crowd  half  a  nation  into  the  small  arid 
northeast  of  Brazil,  and  separate  people  from 
their  fair  expectations.  Most  importantly, 
in  almost  every  country  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  has  taken  hold.  Much  of  a  conti- 
nent Is  beginning  to  move,  slowly,  but  In  the 
right  direction. 

This  movement  comes  not  merely  from 
what  has  been  done,  but  what  has  been  said. 
There  were  many  who  complained  that  the 
Allanza  stimulated  hope  and  expectation  be- 
yond poaslblllty.  Yet  nations  and  whole  peo- 
ple are  not  stirred  to  act  and  work  and 
sacrifice  by  the  careful  studies  of  engineers 
or  the  predictions  of  cautious  economists. 
Only  those  who  hold  forth  a  large  vision. 
a  noble  goal,  a  bright,  if  distant,  expecta- 
tion of  a  better  day,  can  carry  a  standard 
which  others  will  follow.  Promises  must  be 
grounded  in  reality.  But  hope  must  reach 
to  the  bounds  of  possibility  If  there  is  to  be 
any  hope  at  all. 

I  cannot  offer  a  single  irresistible  solvent 
for  our  difficulties.  I  do  not  believe  one 
exists.  A  Btirvey  in  the  London  Economist 
says  more  foreign  exchange  will  resolve  all 
problems.  More  Is  clearly  needed.  Yet  after 
the  war  the  tretMUries  of  many  Latin  coun- 
tries bulged  with  earnings  from  wartime 
trade.  Tet  It  did  not  do  the  Job;  and  It  will 
not  do  it  alone  now.  There  Is  also  brilliant 
wisdom  in  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann's  Insight 
that  settlement  of  the  Interior  Is  the  key  to 
the  future  of  Latin  America — not  Just  eco- 
nomic wisdom,  but  profound  psychological 
and  political  wisdom  as  well.  But  for  reasons 
much  too  lengthy  for  this  discussion,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  enough,  nor  Is  it  possible  unless 
other  problems  are  solved.  There  are  rea- 
sons men  have  not  settled  the  heartland  c€ 
the  Latin  continent  as  we  settled  our  own; 
and  many  of  those  reasons  are  still  there. 
We  all  know  that  tbe  Latin  American  na- 
tion must  carry  the  bending  burdens  of 
progress.  We  wUl  help.  But  their  willing- 
ness to  endure  sacrlflee  and  make  painful 
decisions  will  largely  shape  the  future. 

However,  the  experience  at  the  past  6  year* 
has  also  begun  to  Illuminate  njore  clearty  the 
future  Unes  of  U.8.  policy.  President  John- 
son, like  President  Kennedy  before  him,  has 
bellered  in  and  supported  the  Alllanoe  for 
I>rogreM  to  tbe  limit  al  polltloal  poaslbiUty. 
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We  must  cor  tin\ic  what  we  ax«  dolnc.  »»H 
I  Oeiiere  Liiat  coniii,:-jnent  U  cle«r.  But  ^'t 
n*ed«  of  lae  rumr»  reqiure  oh  to  look  In 
InsiOi,  axid  more  o-lcs  direct.orus  And  1. 
Oi  coune.  uu  ao  longer  «o  5-:nct)y  limited 
by  poUtlca.  possibiiiueb 

Plr»t.  we  must  do  :n  re  ;:;  t.-.e  yean  to 
cotne — Work  more  ii:,a  spets,;  rr»  we  As  any 
buaineaamfta  caxi  teer.i;,-.  in  investmant  that, 
la  U30  snutii  is  (il'^a  was'.e<l  I  cannot  propG- 
esv  »xa..;-..v  sut  ii  w:..  u. uniat«ly  oa«t  ua  two 
or  uire«  times  vxlay  a  eiTort.  8tx^  an  In- 
creaae  wlii  reward  u«  rir.  vfoM — not  only  by 
mcroased  weLTaire  *nd  *>-'ir  •  ,  out  In  the 
hard  cash  larms  of  ec«3ii  jui..:   --pportunlty. 

Iri'reA^lr.;     aid     wsj     require     Inereaaing 
imaglnat:  ,n  and  flexibility     It  Is  n«c«asarT  Uj 
maia  sire  money   ^   ^'.seiy  spent      It  Is  not 
n©ce«aary   to   iio«  and  cripple  the  machinery 
of    oooperauou    wiui    endi«»sB     '.j'les     regula- 
U  .ns  whoee  xxnpieilty  defies  obedience,  and 
itandarda   whoae  rig  >r   reilfr-t*   nut   aoononilc 
neceeslty,    but   the   futae   apprenension  that 
each     negotiatiog     tahle     alts     the     gboetly 
presence  of  the  moet  .-nwiKe  Member  ot  Oon- 
gresa.     We  saouid  -m  ie»tsi  r>-  iiLUnj;  to  taite 
the   aame   chant:**   t;.ii    i^na  ^t   any  progres- 
«lve     bank    or     business     m     .A-iip-!c«    accept* 
every  da~      There  *;;:    x-    .jtm^s       a:  the  re- 
ward*   wu;    maks    utc'r.     ..p    .ru:    .•-':  jre.      We 
might  »tm   be  working  oo   t:.^   E.r—  Canal  If 
tfiai  project  had  to  run  the  g:^;  :::.-t  of  aome 
of  the  rules  and  people  who  admialater  our 
asaia-.ance    program*.      I    have    the    greatest 
admiration   tor   the  intelligence  and  dedica- 
tion of  many  who  work  In  AID;  but  they  are 
often  the  pnaoaer  ol  a  »y8tefn.  largely  not  of 
their   o*Ti   making,    which    tranaforaia   truat 
and    expectation   Into   fru»traUoa   and  nm- 
picio.ia. 

Beyond  this  we  look  toward  the  day,  when 
m  mar.r  0J3ur.-j,«  we  wUl  not  need  to  Ue  aid 
to  spec;/'.-  projects.  If  a  Latin  Amarloan  na- 
uor.  haa  a  uound  plan  of  development  and 
t.^.e  sk::;  a.-id  reaources  to  Implement  It  we 
»hou;d.  as  ve  did  In  Surope.  elmpiy  turn  over 
)ur  portion  of  the  neoeeaary  foreign  ex- 
change 

Second.  »e  might  weU  try  to  moblllae  the 
enormous   iouiues   of   the   American  people 
for  the  .\iii,ince  for  ProgreM.    ArroM  thto  Na- 
tion are  mi;..ona    rf  InaUtutlooa  and  organi- 
zations   and    jndUiduaU   rich    in   akllla   and 
tnov-t'jw  and  the  dealre  to  help  their  coun- 
try     It  is  they  who  buUt  America,  and  they 
are   bulidini?  it  itlll.     Yet  almoat  our  entire 
AID  program  iS  oonducted  from  a  few  build- 
ings In    Wa.shington   linked   to  offlclale  mla- 
•lona  In  every  country  of  the  hemisphere. 
t^et  me  make  a  suggestion. 
M<:«t  ol  Laan  Amerlcs  la  rural,  and  agri- 
cult  ire  Its  most  important  challenge.    Yet  It 
1*  the  moet  difficult  to  eolve.     Por  someone 
must    r«ach    every    Individual    farmer    with 
fresh   skl;.s   and    techniques     with    credit   or 
machinery    or    feru.lzer.      Cooperatlvee  muat 
be   farmed,   neu-  systems  of  marketing  must 
be  organized,  IrriRa-.ion  and  power  must  be 
planned      and      juppUed       No      naUon      has 
achieved   Uiese   varied   tasks  more  brilliantly 
or  aour.dantiv   than   the  United  States      Yet 
the  sources  of  >:,ur  success  are  not  primarily 
in    W,aAftlnguin       They    are    out    among    the 
state*    .,f    the    United   States— In    State   de- 
partmen-s  of  agriculture,  universities    grow- 
ers  a«8,K:iauon.s    and  all   the  rest      We  have 
Some    fe*    projrr-uns    to    enlist    these    skills 
notably  the  activ.-ies  of  CJallfomla  in  Chile' 
:n  Whose  origin  I  was  Involved.    But  Isolated 
and  rragmer.uarv  j)rograjns  only  aklm  the  sur- 
.a.'e  ji  an  enormona  and  powerful  wellaprlnR 
of  energy  and  relent. 

We  miKht  well  consider  subcontracting  our 
entire  airrlcuitiral  devatopmsBt  program  In  a 
spf^ir^.c  ooun-j-y  to  ,  ,tog,,  gj^t^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
.■>tat«i  They  wcuid  supply  the  maoagen  and 
-he  experts  to  administer  our  AID  funds. 
Not  oc:y  oould  tr  py  do  a  better  >ob  but  soon 
»chfxjia  and  un;versmes  would  be  offering 
schoiarahlps.  pr-.fesaioQ«l  groups  sending 
technical  help  and  entire  oonununlttes  en- 
:isui;g    money    ai.d    interest^ln    a   hundred 


tB»predict*bie  way* — for  tbelr  sister  eom- 
muiutlee  in  otner  landd  Such  a  pty<gr«tn 
would  Increaae  the  am  ur. :  axid  value  of  our 
help.  It  would  help  ed  icate  Americans  to 
the  pr  -olen.,--  ,»f  >t,h-r>.  By  ' -ii: --.;  >rmlng  Xor- 
elg:.  aid  'rtir.n  rir.  \.f>«T'i,  -Ict:  ,a  A'aahlngtoO, 
t©  a  h;;n;ar;  r-o.;:-.  n:  noxne.  It  oouid  tyulld  a 
solid  pti.'.:  I.  i-nuif  :  r  ■  ae  long-term  effort 
tr.it  IS  inei.i  .Mid.  perhaps  most  impor- 
Ui:ii,y  i;  *  ju.d  give  mlUlODS  Of  An^rlcans  a 
cnan  e  to  share  In  the  great  overseas  enter- 
prise of  the  American  Nation.  I  not  only 
think.  I  am  sure,  they  want  that  chance,  and 
they  wlU  rise  to  it  with  an  energy  and  devo- 
tion beyond  expectation. 

Third,  we  must  always  be  true  to  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  foundation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  are  not  merely  helping  to  build 
factories  or  schools  or  even  entire  economies. 
We  arc  helping  to  build  nations.  For  our 
interasta,  truly  and  spaciously  conceived.  r»- 
qulre  countries  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  secure  In  their  Independence,  contribut- 
ing to  the  defense  and  growth  and  culture  of 
the  West.  Such  Independence  oomes.  not  by 
decree,  but  by  experience.  Therefore  we  must 
be  unwavering  In  support  of  the  right  of  each 
country  to  select  Its  leaders,  structure  Its 
eoooomy.  and  ahape  lu  Institutions.  We 
must  remember  eren  the  casual  touch  of 
American  pressure  may  descend  with  terrify- 
ing weight  on  weak  and  unstable  govern- 
ments. We  may  see  mistakes  being  made, 
injuauces  committed,  dangers  nourlsh«d. 
But  except  under  the  most  overwhelming 
clrciunstanoes  we  must  stand  aside,  painful 
and  troubling  as  that  oourse  may  often  be. 

Fourth,  we  must  conUnue  to  give  our  full- 
est support  and   enthusiasm   to   those  gov- 
ernments   dedicated    to    social    Justice    and 
poUtlcal   democracy.     The    United   States   Is 
too   powerful  a   force,   too  heavy   a   weight, 
too  much   the  central  object  of  both  hope 
and  fear,  ever  to  be  neutral  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica    If  we  are  not  for  social  Justice,  we  are 
against   It.      If    we   are    not   for   democracy 
we  are  against  it.     If  we  are  not  for  prog- 
ress,  we  are  against  It     Of  oourse,  we  may 
have  to  work  with  backward  or  despotic  re- 
gimes,   or    with    moderate    military    govern- 
ments.    But  It  all  depends  how  it  Is  done 
It  must  be  with  reluctance,  slowly,  making 
clear  there  la  no  choice,  and  with  unremit- 
ting  pressure   on   such    leadership   to   move 
toward  freedom  and  the  needs  of  their  peo- 
ple.    To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  cut  out 
the    moral    and    Ideological    heart    of    the 
Allanea,   leaving   a    doomed    and   crumbling 
iti»ll.     No  ahortrun  dllBculty  can  be  allowed 
to  obscure  our  basic  consistency  of  act  and 
belief.     For  this  Is  the  foundaUoo  on  which 
trust  and  partnership  rest.     Pragmatism  Is 
a  useful  tool  to  carry  you  forward.     It  can 
remove   obstacles  and  solve  problem*.     But 
It  does  not  t«U  you  where  to  go.     Beliefs  teU 
you.     Values   tell   you      Common  goals   teU 
you.     For  a  great  naUon  to  lead,  to  oommand 
the  respect  and  trust  of  others,  it  must  not 
only   do  something,   but   it  must  stand   for 
something      It  must  represent  in  word  and 
act  the  Ideals  of  Its  society  and  Its  civiliza- 
tion.    It   U   not  realistic   to  solve  problems 
and  Invest  money  and  use  power  ungulded 
by  ultanate  alms  and  values.    It  u  though t- 
1«*    folly.      For   it    ignores   the    realities   of 
human  faith  and  passion  and  desire-  force* 
ulUmately  more  powerful   than  all  the  cal- 
culations of  econonusu  and  generals. 

For  many  decades  In  Latin  America  danger 
will  follow  danger,  and  each  hiu  we  clunb 
will  r«veal  only  another  rise  beyond.  But 
If  we  match  the  fullnees  of  our  efforts  with 
adellty  to  principle  we  can  help  buUd  a  free 
and  growing  conUnent;  a  source  of  strength 
and  Inspiration  and  wisdom  to  our  cmn 
country  and  to  all  who  share  our  faith  In- 
dependence and  freedom  are  not  abstractions 
Our  own  people  have  sacrificed  and  even 
died  for  them.  But  we  do  not  pursue  them 
in  I^tln  America  because  we  wish  to  Impose 
our  own  belief  on  others:  rather  It  U  because 
they  are  deeply  and  passionately  gripped  in 


the  hearts  and  aplrlU  ot  our  feUow  cltlaen. 
at  tbe  New  World.  If  we  do  no*  holp  them 
buUd  in  this  way.  If  ws  dissipate  our  moS 
foroe  under  the  pressures  of  immediate 
events,  then  we  may  empty  our  trsasurlM 
and  pour  forth  aU  the  wonders  of  our  scieace 
but  we  wUl  buUd  for  others.  It  la  easy  to  be 
tough,  when  toughness  means  coercing  the 
wv&k  or  rewarding  the  strong;  and  when  men 
o*  power  and  Influemoe  at  borne  stand  readv 
to  applaud.  It  U  far  harder  to  hold  to  prln- 
dple,  allowing  others  to  make  mistakes  or  to 
do  injury,  supporting  forces  temporarUy  re- 
pressed,  standing  arm  for  Ideals  which  others 
seem  unable  to  support  themselves.  But  it 
!;<  the  true  path  of  courage.  It  U  the  onlv 
path  of  wisdom.  And  it  Is  the  sure  path  at 
effective  service  to  the  United  SUtes  rf 
America. 

This  U  our  necessity  and  our  InUrest 
But  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  at  a  time 
when  this  necessity  and  interest  merge  with 
the  deep  azMl  most  ancient  beliefs  and  hopes 
of  the  American  people. 


April  IS,  1966       1     Ajn^  IS,  1966 
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THE  RETIREMENT  CENTER  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS  SPONSORED  BY 
THE  IMPROVED  BENEVOLENT 
PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OP  ELKS  OP 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  note  of  a  project  with 
national  significance  that  has  been  Initi- 
ated In  the  State  of  California.    It  repre- 
sents  the  first  major   open  occupancy 
development  for  senior  citizens  In  our 
history,  and  Is  being  constructed  as  a 
nonprofit  retirement  center  by  private 
Industry  with  the  support  of  a  sizable 
PHA  commitment.    This  teamwork,  that 
will  enable  many  of  our  previously  de- 
prived senior  citizens  to  participate  In 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  such  facili- 
ties, deserves  recognition  and  commen- 
dation.    The  retirement  center  for  all 
members  of  our  senior  citizens  commu- 
nity Is  being  sponsored  by  the  Improved 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  of 
the    World,    the    predominantly    Negro 
fraternal  organization,  but  which  will  be 
shared  by  all  races,  religions,  and  creeds. 
Called  Golden   Valley,  it  Is  located  In 
Mlra  Loma,  Calif.,  just  outside  of  Los 
Angeles.    Eventually,  it  will  house  16,000 
people  In  Its  6,000  modem  rental  units. 
Many  of  these  16.000  senior  citizens  will 
be  from  minority  groups  that  have  noth- 
ing to  look  back  upon  but  degradation 
and  despair.    It  Is  only  fitting  that  they 
share   in   our   great   effort   to   give  all 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  Uve  like 
human  beings,  and  that  they  spend  the 
latter  years  of  their  lives  enjoying  some 
of  the  advances  that  will  finally  present 
their  sons  and  daughters  with  the  full 
fruits  of  American  democracy.    I  would 
like  to  commend  Grand  Exalted  Ruler 
Hobflon  R.   Reynolds  of  the  Improved 
Order  of   Elks   for  his  dedicaUon  and 
leadership;  Senator  Kuchkl  for  his  sup- 
port   of    the   project;    Senator    Robert 
Kennedy   for   his   Interest   In   "Golden 
Valley."  which  has  been  prompted  by  the 
participation  of  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Bank  in  New  York  as  the  financing  insU- 
tution;  and  the  Heftier  Construction  Co.. 
for    their    leadership    In    pursuing    the 
"Golden  Valley"  effort.     It  is  this  type 
of  National  and  State  Government  co- 
operation with  private  Industry  that  will 
allow  us  to  reach  our  goals  In  adequate 
housing  for  all  people. 


TRIBUTE  TO    C.  D.  BAKER,  OP  LAS 
VEGAS,  NEV. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rboord  a  statement  which  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1  had 
Intended  to  make  today,  and  a  news 
article,  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
wished  to  Insert  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  his  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   article  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Sinatoi  Bibls 

One  of  Nevada's  most  valued  poUtlcal  and 
business  leaders  Is  retiring  this  month.  He 
m  c  D.  Baker,  a  close  personal  friend  whose 
ictlve  and  colcatul  career  is  one  to  which  I 
would  like  to  Invite  the  Senate's  attention. 

Starting  as  a  city  engineer  and  then 
county  surveyor  in  southern  Nevada,  C.  D. 
Baker's  44-year  public  career  Included  service 
M  s  State  assemblyman,  State  senator  and 
mayor  of  Las  Vegas. 

His  work,  both  In  pubUc  life  and  In  private 
business,  has  played  a  major  part  in  molding 
the  progress  and  development  of  Nevada, 
Although  he  Is  retiring,  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  Important  Influence  over 
his  State's  destiny. 

{From  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re  view- Journal, 

Mar.  3.  1906) 

0.  D.  Baker,  Las  Vroas  Leader,  Wnx  Sno 

Carres  Soon 

(By  Tom  Wilson) 

A  44-year-long  blue  chip  career  In  politics. 

engineering,  real  estate  and  civic  leadership 

wtll    soon    roll    to    an    end    for    the    much 

venerated    and    equaUy   controversial    C.   D. 

Baker. 

Baker  plans  to  shut  down  his  real  estate 
office  April  1.  attend  a  real  estate  conference 
in  Japan,  visit  Hawaii  and  return  to  Las 
Vegas  to  wind  up  his  business  In  June. 

Democratic  Party  leader,  assemblyman. 
Stole  senator.  Las  Vegas  mayor  and  one  of 
Nevada's  leading  real  estate  men  and  land- 
owners, Baker  remains  today  the  same  gravel- 
TOlced.  candid  and  driving  personality  that 
won  him  a  niche  in  the  history  of  southern 
Nevada. 
'Ill  be  turning  66  soon,"  Baker  growled. 
I  guess  I'U  have  to  apply  for  my  social 
security." 

Persons  close  to  Baker  speculate,  however, 
that  only  the  stern  orders  of  his  doctor  are 
keeping  him  from  his  role  of  kingmaker  In 
Clark  County  Democrat  politics. 

Baker  kicked  off  hU  Nevada  career  by 
serving  as  Clark  County  surveyc*  then  mov- 
ing over  to  Las  Vegas  city  engineer  where  he 
built  moet  streets  In  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Baker's  first  formal  entry  Into  politics  in 
1940  was  cut  short  by  World  War  II.  Elected 
M  an  assemblyman,  he  soon  found  himself 
called  to  active  duty  as  a  Reserve  captain  In 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

After  spending  6  years  constructing 
ammunition  depots,  airfields,  bimkers,  and 
other  faculties  In  the  Pacific  theater,  he  re- 
turned to  Las  Vegas  to  be  elected  State 
senator. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

In  1960.  Baker  was  elected  Las  Vegas  mayor. 
In  1966,  Baker  was  reelected  by  a  narrow 
margin.  HU  opponents  hammered  away 
with  charges  he  was  responsible  for  "tearing 
up  the  streets."  Baker  contended  the  street 
rebuilding  was  "progress." 

During  Baker's  terms  as  mayor.  Las  Vegas 
went  through  a  tremendous  boom  period,  fol- 
lowed by  a  recession  and  then  the  start  of  a 
new  boocn. 

Political  allies  cite  Baker's  chief  tactic  for 
retaining  sxtpport  of  bis  city  commission: 
he  never  Issued  a  public  statement  In  bU 


own  name.  It  was  always.  TThe  Las  Vegas 
City  Commission  announced  •  •  •." 

As  a  realtor.  Baker  and  his  partner,  H.  B. 
"Hap"  Baxard  prospered  In  the  growing  L*b 
Vegas  area.  Tbelr  names  dot  landowntf- 
sblp  maps  of  the  valley. 

As  county  and  State  Democratic  Party 
chairman.  Baker  played  a  key  role  In  the 
voter  registration  drives  that  gave  bis  party 
a  3-to-I  edge  In  southern  Nevada. 

Although  Baker  has  drifted  away  from  hi* 
usual  powerhouse  role  in  politics,  bis  love  of 
the  game  remains.  But  Baker  has  become 
disenchanted  with  the  modern  party  activity 
In  Clark  County. 

"They  all  want  the  glory  but  won't  do  the 
work,"  be  said. 

In  between  politics,  real  estate,  and  public 
offices  Baker  8er»-ed  as  State  president  of  the 
State  realty  board.  Clark  County's  board. 
State  Elks'  president,  president  of  the  City  of 
Hope,  exalted  ruler  of  the  Las  Vegas  Elks 
Lodge,  district  commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  Las  Vegas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  president. 


THE  FEAST  OF  PASSOVER 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  by 
constitutional  requirement  and  inde- 
pendent conviction,  ours  Is  a  nation 
which  assures  every  citizen  freedom  in 
the  practice  of  religion.  Protected  and 
encouraged  by  this  constitutional  guar- 
antee, there  are  many  faiths  and  de- 
nominations In  our  land,  and  even  the 
least  numerous  is  to  be  given  under- 
standing respect.  But  It  is  chlefiy  from 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths  that  our 
Nation  derives  Its  religious  traditions. 

In  a  weekly  publication  Witness,  issued 
for  use  In  Catholic  secondary  schools  at 
Easter,  I  read  a  story  on  the  Passover, 
written  by  that  remarkable  North  Caro- 
linian, Harry  Golden,  which  bears  im- 
portantly on  that  tradition.  In  the  di- 
rect style  which  has  put  many  of  his 
books  on  the  beat  seUer  lists,  Harry 
Golden  tells  a  story  which  I  would  hope 
many  can  read  at  this  Easter  season. 
It  Is  a  story  which  should  strengthen  our 
personal  religious  conviction — Jewish  or 
Christian — at  the  same  time  increasing 
our  understanding  and  respect  for  the 
tradition  of  our  neighbor.  To  this  end. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
I  have  cited.  "Passover  Again,"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxooRO, 

as  follows : 

Passover   Aoain 

(By  Harry  Oolden) 

The  feast  of  Passover  Is  probably  the  oolj 
reUglous  holiday  which  Is  as  old  as  recorded 
history  itself.  Some  scholars  believe  It  began 
as  a  festival  In  which  the  people  performed 
rituals  to  keep  their  bouses  free  of  disease, 
sickness  and  hunger.  When  the  Hebrews  left 
Egypt,  Passover  became  an  agricultural  festi- 
val arid  a  celebration  by  the  Jews  of  their 
freedom. 

"And  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the 
dough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of 
Egypt,  for  It  was  not  leavened;  because  they 
were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  oould  not  tarry, 
neither  bad  they  prepared  tor  themselves 
any  victual"  (Exodus  12:  89). 

Unleavened  bread  was  used  regularly  in  the 
aacriflcUl  ritual  of  the  Temple  at  Jenisalem. 
This  ritual  took  place  In  the  spring,  the  time 
of  the  year  when  Ufe  Is  young  and  everyone 
wants  to  begin  afresh,  Just  as  the  Hebrews 
began  afresh  when  they  escaped  from 
Pharaoh.    Thus.  St.  Paul  says.  "Clean  out  th* 


old  yeast,  that  you  may  be  tresh  dougb" 
(epistle  of  Easter). 

I  remember  bow  careful  my  mother  was  tn 
"cleaning  out  the  old  yeast,"  as  Indeed  wsrs 
all  the  Jewish  mothers  of  orthodos  homas. 
My  sisters  helped.  They  worked  around  the 
clock  preparing  for  the  Passover  holiday. 

There  was  always  some  fun.  The  father 
would  plant  a  few  crumbs  on  a  wlndowslU 
or  in  the  oomer  of  a  room,  and  lead  the 
younger  children  on  the  seandi.  If  a  little 
sister  was  4  years  old,  she  was  not  too  young 
to  help — she  lacked  up  crumbs  or  crusts  of 
bread  In  the  comers  of  the  house,  indeed 
in  the  pockets  of  all  the  garments  in  the 
bousehold.  and  everybody  kissed  the  little  girl 
and  held  her  up  proudly  when  she  found  a 
few  bread  crumbs  wh«*  no  one  else  would 
have  ever  looked.  You  heard  Uie  little  sister 
about  in  ecstasy,  "Here  Is  some,"  and  con- 
gratulations all  around — and  a  reward.  A 
young  boy's  Job  was  to  take  the  pUe  of 
hometa — every  last  bit  of  "evidence"  of  the 
prehoUday  dally  Uf»— Into  the  street  and 
bum  It. 

The  well-to-do  had  complete  sets  of  pots 
and  pans  and  tableware  used  only  on  Pass- 
over. The  poor  cleaned  and  sooured  every- 
thing, boiling  each  pot  and  plate  and  utensU 
to  remove  every  trace  of  what  had  gone 
before — and  to  prepare  for  the  unleavened 
bread  of  the  "new  grains"  (mataoth)  and  the 
symbolic  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  the 
bitter  herbs. 

In  the  old  days,  the  Jews  ate  a  lamb  which 
had  been  sacrificed  to  God.  Today  a  roasted 
■hankbone  rests  symbolically  on  the  center 
plate  during  the  Passover  meal,  the  Seder. 
Christianity  used  this  Idea  when  the  disciples 
called  Jesus  the  paschal  lamb  ot  the  world. 
For  this  reason  the  first  three  Gospels  called 
ths  Last  Supper  the  Passover  meal. 

Every  ritual  at  the  Passover  Seder  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  history  of  our  people.  Next  to 
the  plate  with  the  shankbone  Is  the  dish  of 
salt  water;  beside  It  are  a  few  sprigs  of 
parsley.  Each  of  us  dlpe  the  parsley  into  the 
salt  water  and  tastes  of  It.  The  parsley,  fresh 
and  green,  suggests  the  new  and  happier  life: 
the  salt  water  la  our  tears;  together  they  re- 
call our  freedom  out  of  slavery. 

Halfway  through  the  meal,  the  youngest 
son  opens  the  door  and  we  say,  "All  who  are 
hungry  let  them  come  In  and  eat."  In  the 
industrial-urban  complex  of  tlie  30tb  cen- 
tury, this  Is  merely  symboUc.  There  were 
times,  however,  when  the  travelers,  the 
strangers,  and  the  poor  did  indeed  take  up 
places  at  the  doors  of  Jewish  homes  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation.  In  modem  times,  the 
traveling  man,  away  from  home,  usually  goas 
to  the  nearest  synagogue  or  temple  on  Pass- 
over eve  and  he  will  be  certain  to  reoelvs 
the  Invitation. 

For  the  Jews,  of  course.  Passover  means 
the  escape  from  bondage  and  slavery  and  the 
beginning  of  their  history  as  a  people  What 
is  even  more  Important  Is  that  Passover  Is  a 
famUy  holiday  celebrated  in  the  hc«ne.  That 
Is  why  Jews  love  It  the  best  of  all  their 
festivals.  On  Passover  night,  1966,  as  a  Jew. 
I  wlU  know  that  In  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  world,  in  battle.  In  camps,  tn  the 
desert,  on  land  and  on  sea,  fellow  Jews  sit 
Just  as  I — at  a  Passover  meal.  It  Is  hard  to 
tell  Gentiles  what  thU  sense  of  belonging 
means  to  Jews,  a  people  who  despite  persecu- 
tion have  survived  for  thousands  of  years. 
And  at  the  Seder  the  Jews  wlU  read  the 
Exodus  story  In  a  book  called  the  Haggadah 
which  asks  that.  "In  every  generation  let 
each  man  look  on  tilmseU  as  if  he  came  forth 
out  of  Egypt." 

This  undiminished  vitality  the  Jews  havs 
lent  not  only  to  Christianity  but  to  aU  o< 
Western  clvUlEatlon  ItasU.  Tbs  Plymouth 
Bay  Colony  expressly  drew  up  its  oonstituttco 
on  the  same  prlnclplss  of  Nebsmlab  after  tha 
Jews'  return  from  the  Babylonian  exUe.  Ths 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  also  followed 
Moeee  In  framing  Its  laws. 
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And  oa  ttM  Liberty  B«U  In  PbUadelphla  U 

the  Pa«8oyeT  prayer  from  Leviticus  3fi:    10: 

Frocieam   liberty   tiiroLighout  all   tb«   l&nd, 

unto  all  lixe  iniuU>!tacta  theraof." 


MORE   ABUNDANT   SUPPLIES  OP 

MILK 

Mr  CANNON  Madam  President,  the 
8ecretar>-  of  Agriculture  recently  acted 
wisely  to  encourage  more  abundant  sup- 
plies of  nillk 

I  have  been  a;ncemed.  a^  I  know  many 
other  people  are.  Dy  the  decline  In  milk 
production  tn  rerent  months.  The  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  are  producing  nearly 
6  percent  less  milk:  txxlay  than  a  year 
ago,  and  the  decline  i.a.s  become  more 
pronounced  a6  time  goes  along. 

The  action  to  provide  higher  support 
prices — even  thougli  the  support  level  Is 
be'.ox  actual  market  prices — will  help 
stabilize  the  milk  <;upply  situation  and 
lead  to  more  abundant  supplies  later  in 
the  year  The  temporary-  action  to  pro- 
vide higher  mLnimum  prices  to  producers 
of  drinkijis  rrulk  will  insure  adequate 
fluid  milk  supplies  for  urban  consumers. 

I  do  not  want  to  aee  tn  milk  the  same 
kind  of  .sr.  iaiion  which  has  developed  In 
beef  and  pork  over  the  last  year.  Beef 
and  pork  prices  are  high  today  becaiuse 
2  years  a«o  they  were  so  low  that  many 
farmers  decided  to  cut  down  on  produc- 
tion or  get  3UC  of  the  business  entirely. 
We  can  see  that  happening  now  In  dairy- 
\.:\g  "here  many  farmers  are  reducing 
herd  sizes  cr  are  selling  off  their  milk 
cows  entirely 

If  tills  trend  were  to  persist,  the  cost  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  could  Increase 
sharply  later  on   this  year. 

The  moderate  actions  to  encourage 
greater  milk  supplies  will  help  to 
strengthen  the  Income  of  the  dairy 
farmer  and  will  protect  the  consumer 
from  ^narply  higher  retail  prices  in  the 
monUiJi  ahead. 


A  DREAM  TUNNEL 

Mr  BYRD  uf  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  all  of  us  have  dreams  which 
we  hiope  some  day  to  see  reallaed.  My 
good  friend.  Mr  Monr  >e  Worthlngton, 
IndLLstr-y  edifx^r  of  tne  Wheeling  News 
Register,  Wheeling  W  Va.,  has  dreamed 
of  canalizing  the  James  River,  In  Vir- 
ginia, from  tl^.e  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Nat- 
ural Bridge  SuUon — near  Lynchburg. 
He  would  also  canalize  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha River,  in  West  Virginia,  from  Its 
mouth  to  Deep  water  or  about  Charlton 
Heights,  W  Va  and  he  then  wishes  to 
connect  tlie  deepened  rivers  by  a  tunnel 
96  miles  long 

Mr  Williarr.  C.  Blizzard,  in  reporting 
Mr  Wortlilii^tons  drefun  In  the  April  10 
issue  of  the  Sunday  Gasette-Mail  State 
Magazine.  Charleston,  W  Va.,  called  the 
tunnel  "A  T'jnnel  '<f  ',. 've."  because  of 
Mr  Worthinfftor-  <;  if^oted  efforts  In 
pursuit  of  h;s  dream  which,  if  realized 
L".  the  manner  envisioned,  would  bring 
great  economic  benefits  to  the  peoples 
of  the  areas  involved. 

I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  this 
newspaper    artlcie    be    printed    In    the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recori),  as  follows. 
Mototox  WomiiNOTOw'B  TtTNinn.  or  Lovx 
(By  WUllam  C.  BllzzartI) 
IX  you  look  In  "Wbo'a  Who  In  the  Kaat,' 
you  wUl  dlacover  aevoral  Uilnga  about  Monroe 
Worthington.  Tou  will  dlaoover  tiiat  be  la 
industry  editor  !>f  the  Wbeeling  News  Reg- 
ister and  baa  worked  on  newspapers  for  moat 
of  Uia  lUe.  He  la  aleo  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Frlenda  and  la  a  Mason. 

But  tbe  most  important  discovery  you  will 
make  about  Monroe  Worthlngton's  career — 
at  least  to  M<Miroe  WortiUngton  himself — Is 
that  be  Is  the  origmator  of  the  Midland 
Transcontinental  Canal. 

In  a  way,  It  la  a  strange  sort  of  fame  and  a 
strange  sort  of  pride.  For  the  Midland 
TranacontinentaJ  Canal  has  never  been  built. 
It  has  never  even  been  started.  It  exists  only 
In  the  mind  of  Monroe  Worthington, 

It  Is  not.  In  Itself,  either  bad  or  unusual 
that  a  project  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in 
the  mind  of  Its  creator.  At  one  time.  It 
might  have  been  truly  said  of  projects  so 
diverse  as  Mlciiaei&ngelo's  "Pleta"  and  the 
Wright  brothers'  flying  machine. 

Perhaps  one  day  Monroe  Worthlngton's 
Midland  Transcontmental  Canal  will  be  a 
thing  of  concrete  and  atone  and  electricity, 
a  waterbearmg  cond'iit  for  countless  tons  of 
merchandise  borne  by  ocean-going  vessels 
acroes  the  heart  of  the  United  States  Mon- 
roe Worthington  thinks  so. 

But  at  {M-eaent  the  newspaper  editor.  Just 
turned  63,  is  not  emphaslxing  the  "transcon- 
tinental" asiiects  of  hla  canal,  a  waterway 
which  would  follow  the  James,  the  Kanawha, 
the  Ohio,  the  Miaalaslppl,  the  Missouri,  the 
Flathead,  the  Clark  Fork,  the  Pen  Oreille  and 
the  Columbia  Rivers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Such  a  grandiose  plan,  be  admits, 
might  frighten  the  general  pubUc. 

Just  now,  Worthmgton  Is  content  to  ex- 
plain the  first  "leg"  of  hla  project,  a  nUdland 
canal  which.  If  actually  bvUlt,  would  have  a 
moat  revolutionary  Impact  upon  the  economy 
of  West  Vlrgmia.  His  Idea,  although  ambi- 
tious, is  simple. 

He  would  canalize  the  James  River,  in  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  Atlantic  Ooean  to  Natural 
Bridge  Station  (near  Lynchbtug).  He  would 
alao  c»nall?ie  the  Oreat  Kanawha  River,  in. 
West  Virginia,  from  its  mouth  to  deep  water, 
or  about  Chariton  Heights.  Between  Lynch- 
burg and  Ciuu-lton  Heights  is  a  straight-tine 
distance  of  about  90  miles,  00  miles  ob- 
structed by  some  of  the  moat  rugged  moun- 
tains m  the  Kast. 

Worthtagton  would  connect  the  deepened 
James  River  near  Lynchburg  with  the  deep- 
ened Oreat  ELanawha  near  Charlton  Heights 
by  a  tunnel  M  mllea  long.  This  tunnel 
would  burrow  beneath  the  interceding  moun- 
tains. At  its  least-deep  pomt  along  this  line, 
the  tunnel  would  bore  1,100  feet  beneath  the 
Greenbrier  River. 

By  the  tise  of  the  James  and  Oreat 
Kanawha  Rivers,  provided  with  adeqxiate 
locks,  and  this  underground  tunnel  meas- 
urtng  1S5  feet  from  top  to  bottom  and  126 
feet  wide,  oceangoing  ships  could  steam  from 
the  Atlantic  directly  into  CSiarleaton,  W.  Va.. 
and  all  points  along  the  fCanawha  At  a 
later  date  the  canal  might  be  extended,  as 
envisioned  by  Worthington,  the  rest  of  the 
way  acToes  the  trnitod  States. 

Tou  may  be  gasping,  by  this  time,  at  the 
magnltiide  and  daiing  of  Worthlngton's  con- 
ception But  Worthington  estimates  that 
the  West  Virginia- Vlrglnift  canal  and  tunnel 
could  be  completed  In  S  years,  using  a  work 
force  of  25,000  men. 

The  idea  of  such  a  large-scale  tunnel  leaves 
many  people  popeyed  Worthlngton's  ten- 
tative estimates  are  that  the  tunnel  would 
eontsdn  BO  feet  of  water,  and  would  be  m 
the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch  (like  a  flatiroc  set 


oa.  its  large  end) ,  with  a  distance  o^  80  feet 
fron  the  apex  of  the  arch  to  water  leveL 
■Dlggmg  the  tunnel."  Worthington  said 
when  I  visited  him  In  Wheeling,  "wotild  re- 
qulT«  the  removal  of  2  million  cubic  yards 
of  earth  and  atone  per  mile.  Total  coet  (t 
the  whole  canal  should  be  between  $2  and 
$3  billion." 

Worthington  Is  quick  to  point  out  that 
tuzuiels  almost  as  large  have  been  oon- 
atructed.  "The  longest  In  the  world,"  he 
said,  "la  the  Delaware  Aqueduct  wWch  fur- 
nlahes  water  to  New  York  City.  It's  85  mllea 
long.  And  t*»e  Pish  River  Tunnel  in  South 
Africa,  the  second  longest.  Is  61  miles  long 
and  cuts  under  a  3,000-foot  mountam  range  " 
The  fact  that  these  tunnels  merely  convey 
water,  not  men,  slilpe  and  merchandise,  did 
not  seem  to  bother  Worthington.  He  tiilnks 
his  idea  Is  workable,  and  has  thought  ao  for 
almost  a  score  of  years. 

Army  engineers  don't  agree.  At  least  oa« 
engineer  told  me  the  whole  scheme  la  faa- 
taatlc.  Worthington  la  aware  of  this  ofBclal 
attitude  and  la  undaunted. 

"The  englneera,"  he  said,  "are  against  me 
publicly.  But  m  private  Tve  heard  them 
say  different." 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  Monroe 
Worthington  has  thought  out  hla  Midland 
Canal  In  great  detail.  Over  the  pest  decade, 
the  project  has  become  almosrt  a  monomania. 
The  Wheeling  editor  has  written  and  tele- 
phoned Governors,  Senators,  Representatlvee, 
englneera,  other  editors,  and  anyone  else 
who  might  possibly  help  to  make  bis  canal 
a  reality. 

By  virtue  of  this  acUvlty.  Worthington 
baa  got  himself  called  a  "nut,"  at  least  when 
it  cornea  to  canals.  But  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  no  personal  gain  would  accrue  to 
him.  or  to  hla  close  friends,  if  such  a  canal 
were  built 

The  cost  of  the  Midland  Canal,  of  course,  is 
the  first  thing,  after  the  first  gasp  of  won- 
der, that  most  people  bring  up.  Even  in 
these  days  of  astronomical  Federal  budgets, 
where  would  the  money  come  from? 

Worthington  has  what  be  believes  to  be 
an  answer  to  that  question.  The  canal,  he 
saya.  can  be  built  from  the  proceeds  of  reve- 
nue bonds,  retired  by  toils.  After  this  great 
toU  waterway  Is  paid  for.  he  esttmatee  that 
Vlrgima  and  West  Virginia  oould  spUt  an 
annual  toll  revenue  of  gaoo  mlllloD. 

Further,  he  aaya  that  a  great  englnen-iog 
organisation  haa  made  a  preliminary  surrey 
of  bis  canal,  and  la  presumably  the  source 
of  many  of  hla  eetimatea.  And  he  says  he 
knows  of  a  finance  oompany  interested  in 
heading  a  syndicate  to  sell  the  canal  revenue 
bonda. 

What  aort  of  man,  personally,  la  Monroe 
Worthington?  Be  la  a  big  man  who  stam- 
n^ers  a  little  when  excited,  a  family  man  who. 
with  hla  wife,  Lena,  la  aendmg  two  sons 
through  college,  a  man  who  haa  built  hla  ez- 
freanely  comfortable  and  attractive  home 
with  his  ovm  banda. 

Bducated  in  the  public  achoola  of  Kansas 
and  Texas  as  he  accompanied  a  somewhat 
peripatetic  family,  Wortiilngton  was  gradu- 
ated from  Beaver  High  School  In  Raleigh 
Oouuty.  Had  hla  family  been  able  to  send 
him  to  college.  It  Is  probable  that  his  engi- 
neering akllla  would  have  taken  him  outside 
Weat  Virginia. 

Had  this  occurred,  the  idea  of  a  sea-con- 
nected midland  canal  nUght  never  have  been 
bom,  for,  as  wUi  be  explained  later,  it  had 
Ite  origins  m  the  Weat  Virginia  Oonstitutlon. 
Monroe  Worthington  has  been  a  newspa- 
perman since  hla  teena.  Beginning  as  a 
printer  m  Bluefleld.  he  became  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  several  southern  Weat  Virginia 
pM^jera  before  taking  hla  present  >ob  with  the 
Wheeling  Newa  Reglater  more  than  8  years 
ago. 

Although  Worthington  haa  been  a  desk- 
man  moat  of  hla  life,  my  impression  was  that 
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be  is  a  troatrated  engineer.  He  waa  a  buUd- 
tng  contractor  in  the  Beckley  ar«a  for  a  tbne. 
and  built  hla  o>wn  home  there.  Hla  present 
bome  In  Wbeeling  attests  to  his  sense  of  de- 
sign, architecture,  and  attention  to  engineer- 
ing detail. 

His  concept  of  a  midland  eanal  to  the  guid- 
ing mtellectual  mtereet  of  hla  life.  How  did 
be  get  the  Ideaf 

"As  I  look  back,"  Worthington  aaid.  "It 
began  a  little  when  I  waa  a  8-year-old  m 
Kanaaa.  It  waa  a  panic  year,  and  we  burned 
our  wheat  for  fuel  Instead  of  ooal,  because 
It  wasn't  worth  the  price  to  haul  the  wheat 
2S  milee  to  the  railroad. 

"LAter,  I  came  to  Weat  Virginia  azul  aav 
coal  mlnera  and  their  klda  m  used  of  bread. 
U  atruek  me  that  what  was  needed  waa 
transportation,  a  way  to  distribute  that 
wheat  from  where  It  was  grown  to  where  It 
was  needed.  And  that 'a  what  a  canal  la. 
But  it  was  a  lot  of  years  after  tliat.  about  30 
yeara  ago.  when  I  waa  reading  the  West  Vir- 
ginia consUtutk>n,  that  the  canal  Idea  got 
bold  of  m.e." 

The  portion  of  the  constitution  that  so 
impressed  Worthington  was  article  XL  aec- 
Uoa  1.     It  reads  aa  foUows : 

"The  leglslatiire  shall  provide  for  the  or- 
ganization of  all  corporations  hereafter  to 
be  orated,  by  general  laws,  uniform  as  to 
the  class  to  which  tiiey  relate;  but  no  corpo- 
ration ahaU  be  created  by  special  law;  PtO' 
tided,  That  nothmg  In  this  section  con- 
tained, ahan  prevent  the  legttfature  from 
providing  by  special  laws  for  bbe  connection, 
by  canal,  of  the  waters  of  the  Cheaapaaks 
with  the  Oblo  River  by  the  line  of  the  James 
River,  Oreenbrler,  New  River,  and  Oreat 
Kanawba." 

"Tte  oanal  Idea  struck  me,"  said  Worth- 
ington. "and  it  actually  frlgMened  me.  I 
dldnt  say  anything  to  anybody  about  It  for 
6  years.  Then  I  arubscrfbed  to  the  Engineer- 
ing News  Record  15  yeara  ago.  and  have  every 
taaue  I>e  received  alnce.  I  have  personally 
visited  every  canal  and  lock  m  the  United 
States,  or  have  materlala  about  them." 

During  the  past  16  years.  Worthington  haa 
conducted  a  oeaaeless  campalga  to  bring  his 
Midland  Canal  to  oiScial  attention.  But  re- 
tmffi  have  been  frequent,  and  even  newif>a- 
per  mention  has  been  slight.  Why  does  be 
continue  agitation  so  apparently  profitless? 

•Well."  said  Worthington,  "you've  heard  of 
Don  Quixote?"  He  grinned.  "I  guesa  now 
It's  Just  a  caae  of  plain  obetinacy.  Back  la 
IMI.  Bdward  Pastllong  introduaed  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  house  of  delegates  for  a  study  of 
the  canal,  but  It  was  defeated  on  a  motion 
to  reconsider." 

The  raference  to  the  canal  In  the  West  Vir- 
flnlft  ooaatttuUon  aeecns  to  have  been  lns«t- 
•d  In  ooaBaetlaa  wHh  the  Jamsa  Riv«r  Oo, 
of  which  Oaocvs  Washington  was  presidant 
before  ha  beeame  the  nether  of  the  Country. 
The  James  Rtvar  Oo.  waa  formed  to  build  Just 
such  a  oanal  as  Worthington  bas  In  mind, 
but  OB  a  smaller,  primitive  scale. 

This  early  canal  project  failed  because  of 
the  mountains  and  prohibitive  cost,  although 
the  James  Rivsr  and  Kanawba  Tumplks 
along  much  of  the  same  route  was  built  and 
completed  to  the  CMilo  Rivsr  la  1800  by  the 
same  ootnpany.  and  was  called  the  Midland 
TraU. 

For  16  yeara  Monroe  Worthington  haa 
vorksd  on  hla  Midland  Canal  project  as  a 
labor  of  love.  It  may  or  may  not  have  merit, 
but  hla  Tunnel  of  Love  ahould  not,  out  of 
hand,  be  tlasefl  off. 

The  idea  la  '<aHr»g^  and  the  rids  coiild  be 
exciting.  A  lot  dapands  upon  the  price  ta^ 
and  whan  tba  xBoosy  Is  coming  from. 


VB8T  POCKET  PARKS 

Ur.  BATH.  Mmdun  Pre^dent,  prac- 
tical new  IdeM  In  the  urban  development 
field  which  can  be  put  to  uw  swiftly  and 


at  small  cost  are  rare  indeed.  Even  more 
ancommon  are  suggestions  which  would 
promote  decentralization  of  the  urban 
improvement  process  so  that  local  citi- 
zens could  more  easily  Join  with  gov- 
ernment in  dereloping  neighborhoods 
into  pleasant,  livable  communities. 

In  an  article  entitled,  "Think  Big 
About  Small  Parks,"  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine  on  April 
10,  1966,  Thomas  Hovlng,  who  was  re- 
cently appointed  New  York  City  Commis- 
aksoer  of  Parks,  describes  how  small  par- 
oelB  of  city  land,  now  filled  with  junk, 
debris,  and  garbage  heaps,  could  be  de- 
voted to  diverse  community  needs 
throughout  different  neighborhoods  of 
the  city.  Such  "vest  pocket"  park 
spaces,  acquired  at  a  modest  coet  either 
l:^  puUlc  or  private  funds  for  permanent 
or  even  temporary  use.  designed  for  a 
specific  neighborhood,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  local  citizens*  particular  re- 
sources and  interests,  might  help  meet 
urgent  social  goals  and  alleviate  urban 
ugliness. 

Although  Commissioner  Hoving's  arti- 
cle is  directed  toward  the  experience  of 
New  York  City,  the  urban  situation  he 
describes  can  be  found  In  other  major 
cities  throughout  the  coimtry,  whether 
they  be  in  California,  Florida,  New 
Jersey,  or  Indiana.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  "vest  pocket"  park  approach 
should  be  studied  carefully  as  a  partial 
answer  to  the  living  space  and  self-de- 
velopment problems  conf  rem  ting  citizens 
in  urban  areas. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  this 
worthwhile   article    be   printed   in   the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

TKnrx  Big  Aaotrr  Smali.  Paaxs 
(By  Thomas  P.  F.  Hovlng) 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  park  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  bom  La  New 
York  City.  Like  many  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  19th  century,  It  waa  a  blend 
of  moral  vUdoD  and  businesslike  foresight. 
Without  a  carefvilly  planned  profusion  of 
parks  and  open  apaoes.  warned  nvdarick  Law 
Oimstad.  creator  of  Central  and  Proepect 
Parka,  a  dty  "would  be  devoured  by  Its  own 
MyiirwuM  and  rapidly  ex|>erlence  soowomlc 
decUna.'* 

Five  jaears  after  Central  Park  waa  inaugu- 
rated, land  values  In  the  vlcmity  had  mora 
than  quadrupled.  Land  values  are  rising 
still — along  with  ugliness.  Basenttally.  w«Y« 
a  noDcarlng,  Uttering  peopia,  naosumentally 
unoonoemed  with  oar  anvUmnent.  But 
despite  the  dlaxylng  paos  at  tiiaapa  nowa- 
days— In  art,  potttm,  eultora— tba  nature 
of  ottr  parka  has  raaaatnsd  the  same,  life- 
lessly atiq>ended  In  time  like  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops. 

With  the  vanishing  of  large  open  spaces  In 
the  heart  of  the  dty  the  time  Is  long  over- 
due for  a  redefinition  of  our  concept  of  a 
park  and  the  role  of  the  partu  department. 

Parka  today  must  serve  more  diverse  com- 
munity needs  beoauae  oar  community  Is 
more  diverse.  They  must  be  used  not  only 
aa  naturalistic  havena  of  repose  and  relief 
from  urban  congeatlon — "lunga,"  Olmated 
called  then> — but  to  advance  the  urgent  so- 
cial goala  of  our  own  day.  That  means  the 
parks  department  caiuiot  ait  back  on  Its 
hannnhfii  with  faceless  seretilty,  parrying 
ijiMsllnns  and  cooiplalnts  with  form  letteaa 
while  the  needs  of  ta»e  public  ars  ignored. 


A  great  deal  of  Mew  York's  avaUable  open 
land  now  consists  of  small  parcels,  many  of 
them  Junk  piles,  garbage  heaps,  and  atnm 
backyarda.  Nothing  helps  destroy  a  eom- 
munlty  like  a  stinking  lot,  Tet  thousands 
of  tbees  plots,  owned  by  the  dty  or  privately 
held,  are  in  middle  class  and  slum  areas 
where  the  need  la  crucial  for  new  parka  and 
recreation  facllltlea.  These  garbage-fUled 
tteeleaa  spaces  can  ba  cleared,  bought  or 
rented  for  temporary  use.  Then,  reclaimed 
as  Joint  ventures  by  local  commumty 
groups — block  associations,  rellglo\u  and  so- 
cial organisations — and  the  ptarks  depart- 
ment, the  vacant  lots  ean  be  filled  with  pur- 
poee;  to  put  the  parka  where  the  people  are. 

The  apparently  impressive  statletlos  on  New 
York's  pcu-k  land  are  misleading.  According 
to  the  figuree  more  than  17  percent  of  the 
city's  area — eonae  37,000  acres — Is  set  aside 
for  parks  and  recreattoa  apaoe.  But  9.000 
of  these  acres  are  under  water  (6.000  consist 
of  polluted  Jamaica  Bay).  Only  14.600 
acres — roughly  7  percent  of  the  city — Is  park 
land  located  In  the  immediate  environ- 
ment— much  lees  than  In  San  Pranclsoo  <  14 
percent)  or  Loa  Angelea  <11  percent)  and 
slightly  lesa  than  in  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mc»^  than  halt  our  recreation  space  Is 
peripheral,  underutlllied,  and  relatively  In- 
aoceaslble  (Kast  River  Park,  stretching  from 
16th  Street  almost  to  the  Battery,  Is  a  beauti- 
ful place  to  see  from  the  highway,  but  it  is 
hard  to  reach  without  a  local  gtiide) ,  And 
the  rest  la  tinfatrly  dlrtrtbuted.  A  study  by 
the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York 
in  1963  divided  the  city  Into  74  defined  com- 
munities; It  ahowed  that  only  9  of  the  74 
areas  contained  over  53  percent  of  the  total 
recreation  acreage,  Piirthermore,  the  num- 
ber of  playgrounds  in  an  sirea  had  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  local  population  Rlverdale 
and  Tremont  in  the  Bronx,  for  example,  each 
have  12  playgrounds.  But  Ttemont  haa  ap- 
proximately 35,000  youngsters,  three  times  aa 
many  aa  Blverdale.     Outrageoua. 

Veat-pocket  parks,  carefully  apotted  tn  an 
overall  plan,  can  help  correct  such  tnequltlea. 
EaaUy  acceaslble  m  the  heart  of  congested 
neighborhoods,  they  can  be  as  large  as  a 
block  or  as  amall  as  a  lot.  Equipped  with 
facilltlea  that  meet  the  community's  needa 
and  dealres,  they  can  t>e  places  for  kids  to 
play  or  the  elderly  to  relax.  And  as  a  spur 
toward  the  creation  of  active  commimity 
groups  on  which  the  succeaa  of  the  antl> 
poverty  program  dependa,  the  amaU  parks 
program  can  help  q>eed  the  broader  social 
and  economic  reforms  that  the  war  against 
poverty  la  all  about. 

I  know  of  nme  residential  vest-poeiket 
parka  that  have  been  buUt  or  are  underway 
now  under  a  variety  of  tponaon:  one  In  the 
Bronx,  three  In  East  Harlem,  three  m  West 
Harlem,  one  in  Brooklyn,  and  another  at 
29th  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  This  last 
waa  to  be  a  temporary  parking  lo«  on  land 
the  Trlboroogh  Brides  and  Tunnel  Autbortty 
hopea  to  use  as  part  of  a  ir.id-Mjinhi-*ti  r. 
expressway.  Now.  through  tiic  ^pre-^w:--  -r 
Robert  Moaas  and  the  New  York  Crm..-  ,  :  ty 
'nnst.  it's  going  to  be  a  temporary  ;■  .rt.  at 
least  for  6  yean.  In  addition.  Wliiiam  Palsy 
of  CBS  U  demoUahing  the  old  Stork  Club  on 
5Sd  Street  off  Fifth  Avenue  for  a  ganaroua  gl 
miUion  gift  of  aa  etagant  placa  that  will 
perpetuate  ths  mamory  of  tats  father.  And 
In  lower  Manhattan,  at  Broadway  and  How- 
ard Street,  the  Franklin  Nattonal  Bank  Is 
planning  a  branch  odoe  In  a  tflsmped 
setting,  giving  oOoe  wurkers  and  ahoppet*  a 
better  place  to  rest  than  tlie  fenders  of 
parked  ears. 

Beginning  this  soanMr,  I  'r.,y,yf  a'  .^ax 
start  30  mors  aalgklnrtKMd  ^p--.  :>'ket 
parka    m   a   year-long   pilot    proje  :  c'.i?- 

termlne  the  baat  way  to  90  ahead  vuj   >^  :   .^e 
eactaoatve    program.    W«TX    pr  ■?«.&: t     rr  ticp 
mlatakas.  but  weTe  going  to  o«  <iex:k>  t-    » 
well  learn.    Assunxlng  all  goes  well   we  plan 
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to  stpp  up  th«  pace  of  building  small  p&rk« 
dunng    the    next   4   years.     And   not  one  of 

them  wlU  be  the  oolrror-lmage  of  another. 
Vtr  v«?  had  enough  of  the  "swing,  slide  and 
nandDox"  stereotype,  the  black-topped,  llnk- 

fenccKi  asphalt  prison,  the  standardised 
.-ircnjtecture   that  has  made   the  WPA   style 

tne  longest  Ungertng  art  style  of  the  20th 
ceniury. 

During  the  period  from  the  thirties  to  the 
sixties  Robert  Moees  was  a  marvel  at  acquir- 
ing Uiid  for  parks  and  developing  hundreds 
of  new  facllltlee.  Most  of  the  city's  park 
land  we  owe  to  him  and  Mayor  Florello 
Ui  Guardia.  But  l4o«ea  and  hU  successor, 
Newbold  Morris,  were  slow  to  react  to  ne^ 
trends  and  novel  dealgns  and  wary  of  the 
imali-park  concept.  Curiously.  It  was  Jacob 
R::s  In  1897,  who  originated  the  notion  of 
ve8t-p<x'ket  parks  as  secretary  of  a  city  com- 
mittee on  unall  parks.  "Any  unused  comer, 
triangle  or  vacant  lot  kept  off  the  market  by 
litigation  or  otherwise  may  serve  this  purpose 
well  the  !-f)ninuttee  declared.  "There  are 
such  corne.'a  And  lots  to  be  found  around  the 
city  the  property  sometimes  of  the  municipal 
«orporAUon,  and  these  could  be  used  to  ad- 
Tan  tage  and  without  expense." 

Vow  ;t  is  true  of  course,  that  the  revival  of 
the  -.est-pocket  Idea  was  a  E^uropean  f>oetwar 
phenomenon  Bombed-out  building  sites  In 
London  and  .\msterdam,  for  example,  were 
Lnia^.nauvely  converted  Into  small  nelgbbor- 
h.-Hl  parks.  In  this  country,  Karl  Uixn,  now 
a  professor  of  landscape  architecture  at  Long 
Island  University,  originated  several  vest- 
p<x:ket  parks  !n  Baltimore.  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  Phiiadeiphia  Linn,  then  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  persuaded  Philadel- 
phia city  ofDclals  to  turn  over  municipally 
owned  tax-delinquent  land  for  the  creation 
of  what  he  ca;;ed  neighborhood  commons." 
Adults  and  teenagers  helped  build  the  play- 
grounds using  stone,  wood  and  other  sal- 
vage material  from  old  building  sltee.  The 
telephone  company  donated  some  old  poles 
and  hvige  cable  sp-.ols. 

Some  of  these  experimental  projects  failed. 
Organizing  a  neighborhood,  eepecltaiy  one 
that  hag  been  neglected  and  has  neglected 
itself  la  a  very  tough  proposition  But  where 
vest-pocSet  parks  have  proved  successful, 
they  belie  the  scorn  of  those  critics  who  con- 
demn the  idea  with  such  words  as:  Parks  un- 
der 1  acre  In  size  will  be  ridiculous  under- 
takings They  are  dlfflcult  to  design,  un- 
feasible to  superrlse,  Impoaslble  to  maintain. 
In  short   nothing  more  than  a  passing  fancy. 

Dropped  as  blockbusters,  statements  like 
these  land  like  duds.  For  though  It  would 
be  f.K-)l!8h  to  Ignore  the  obstacles  to  vest- 
pocket  parks,  it  la  even  sillier  to  exaggerate 
them. 

At  the  risk  of  candor  (always  somewhat 
penloas  for  a  public  official),  allo^  me  to 
niise  some  realistic  problems  about  small 
parks  and  suggest  some  realistic  replies. 

*C(jt.-I.SITION    ANTO  CONarnHTCnON 

One  thousand  vest-pocket  parks — a  Uto- 
pian pro)e«-tlon  —would  sdd  only  140  acres  to 
the  city's  present  park  acreage,  an  Increaae 
of  0  4  percent  Two  hundred  small  parka 
would  cover  only  28  acres.  In  relative  terms 
the  coat  seems  astronomical  for  a  few  more 
green  specks  on  the  map.  In  fact,  however, 
the  ctjBt  uf  acquiring  and  developing  200 
parks  would  be  about  $7  5  million  spread  out 
over  the  next  4  years      And  measured  against 

the  capital  budget  n{  the  parks  department 

»i5  million  this  year  and  a  total  of  some  $100 
million  over  4  years — the  outlay  would  be  leas 
than  10  percent  of  the  entire  capital-budget 
pactage  MiM-eover,  these  estimates  do  not 
include  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  and 
State  governmenu  and  private  philanthropy. 
which  might  be  expected  to  total  (2  million 
or  t,^  million 

The  cost  of  urban  land  Is  normally  stagger- 
ing a  plot  of  10,000  square  feet  can  coet  •! 
million  or  more  But  the  parcels  we  seek  in 
residentia.  areas  may  bare  limited  commer- 
cial value    because  of  their  slae  or  location. 


We  figure  we  can  buy  and  develop  vest-pocket 
park  land  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  about  $3.60 
a  square  foot.  And,  erf  course,  the  city  now 
owns  thousands  of  plots  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  usefulness  for  considerably  leea, 
since  the  cost  of  acquisition  would  be  elimi- 
nated. At  last  count,  the  department  of  real 
estate  liad  24,456  pieces  of  unimproved  prop- 
erty under  its  supervision  and  control.  Many 
parcels  consist  of  land  taken  over  for  nonpay- 
ment of  taxes,  or  buildings  oondemned  as 
uninhabitable.  Some  parcels  are  being  held 
for  possible  Inclusion  into  larger  plots  for  a 
future  school  or  other  municipal  building. 
On  119th  Street  between  Park  and  Lexington 
Avenues,  for  example,  a  large  city-owned 
plot  on  which  seven  buildings  once  stood 
has  rental  ned  fenced  In  and  vacant  for  25 
years  while  the  city  considers  whether  to 
build  a  new  police  station  on  the  site.  And 
for  26  years  the  community  has  been  fenced 
out  of  a  possible  park. 

Construction  costs  would  be  held  down  in 
two  ways.  Where  feasible,  the  program  will 
use  available  community  labor  (exceptional 
skills  are  not  essential)  hired  through  local 
antlpoverty  agencies,  thus  providing  on-the- 
job  training  as  a  bonus.  Construction  union 
labor  could  be  enlisted  as  supervisors.  Sec- 
ond, since  design  standards  and  specifications 
have  not  significantly  changed  in  the  parks 
department  for  30  years,  the  use  of  new  ma- 
terials and  modem  building  methods  ought 
to  provide  whopping  savings — to  say  nothing 
about  the  Joys  of  anticipating  some  creative 
architecture. 

Small  parks  on  prime  land  in  the  heart  of 
Manhattan  is  another  story,  of  cotirse.  Shop- 
pers and  strollers  can  bow  in  humble  grati- 
tude to  William  Paley  and  Franklin  Na- 
tionals bank  in  the  park,  but  frankly,  more 
osMs  like  these  are  a  matter  of  potluck. 
Hopefully,  other  generous  enterprise*  like 
these  win  share  a  slice  of  their  profits  with 
the  reat  of  us  by  endowing  parklets; 
private  foundations,  too.  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "go  public"  In  a  bountiful  way. 
For  the  immediate  future,  though,  more 
plazas  In  price  commercial  areas  is  a  matter 
of  gentle  persuasion,  not  hard-noeed  plan- 
ning— except  in  special  cases.  The  34th 
Street  Armory,  for  example,  is  due  for  demo- 
lition, leaving  a  half-block  site.  The  land 
coat  U  $2.3  nUllion  and  the  city  should  make 
every  effort  to  spend  It  and  create  a  park. 
The  opportunity  is  too  rare  to  pass  up. 

MAINTZNANCa 

Preserving  vest-pocket  parks  In  decent  con- 
dition once  they  are  built  wiu  be  the  most 
serious  problem  we  face.  And  It  will  take 
lou  of  money — about  $2  million  a  year,  with 
small  prospect  of  outside  contributions  from 
government  or  foundations  for  this  unglam- 
orous  purpose  But  the  need  for  funds  to 
maintain  the  small  parks — preferably  by  un- 
employed members  of  the  nelghbca-hood — 
are  as  great  as  the  need  for  the  parks  them- 
selves. This  will  mean  that  our  budget  will 
have  to  be  increased.  Considering  the  ex- 
tent and  value  of  parks  department  holdings 
In  this  town,  It  Is  ridiculous  that  our  depart- 
mental expense  budget  Is  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  entire  city's  ext>ense  budget. 

The  attitude  of  our  city  fathers  has  tradi- 
tionally been:  "Build  It.  forget  it."  Build- 
ing parks  gets  great  prees  notices,  but  3 
months  later  the  parks  are  a  mess.  As  a  re- 
sult we're  light-years  behind  in  adequate 
maintenance  and  staffing;  we  have  4O0  vacan- 
cies right  now,  but  no  money  to  fill  them. 
Unless  the  situation  Improves.  I'm  afraid 
were  going  to  consider  closing  down  some 
parks  and  putting  up  signs  that  say:  "Sorry. 
No  Staff." 

Though  the  basic  need  Is  money,  better 
designed  parks  will  help,  too.  So  wlU  curb 
cuts  on  the  streets,  enabling  parks  depart- 
ment  trucks  to  clean  the  playgrounds  me- 
chanically, and  a  few  mobile,  giant  vacuum 
cleaners  such  as  they  have  in  Washington. 
DC.  To  use  our  avaiUble  manpower  more 
efficiently,    were    trying    a    new    system    of 


maintenance  crews  who  travel  as  a  group 
from  park  to  park,  doing  aU  the  repairs  at 
one  time  instead  of  piecemeal  over  a  period 
of  months.  Sort  of  a  bUtskileg  in  reverse 
Ultimately,  of  course,  the  maintenance  of 
the  vest-pocket  parks  will  only  be  as  good 
as  the  community  that  wanted  the  park  in 
the  first  place.  We  don't  Intend  to  sUck  a 
playground  where  nobody  asked  for  it.  But 
we  are  hopeful  we'U  get  the  cooperation 
bom  of  enlightened  self-interest. 

SaCTTUTT 

Up  to  a  point,  more  recreational  faciliUes 
help  reduce  crime.  But  doeens  of  scattered 
small  parks,  even  hundreds  of  them,  are  no 
panacea  for  social  Ills.  Crime  Is  a  horror  in 
the  dty.  Does  that  mean  we  should  not  de- 
velop our  remaining  open  space?  Looking 
at  It  that  way,  we'd  have  to  shut  down 
Bryant  Park,  a  favorite  playgrotmd  for 
drunks  and  degenerates.  No  one  has  se- 
riously suggested  that  altemaOve.  as  no  one 
has  suggested  closing  a  school  because  kids 
are  shaken  down  In  the  bathrooms. 

For  the  umpteenth  time,  let  It  be  said: 
we  need  more  police,  better  Ughtlng,  addu 
tlonal  scooter  patrols.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  active  block  association  will  help  patroi 
its  own  turf.  A  pleasant  park  will  attract 
people,  and  there  is  safety  in  numt>ers.  And 
prop>er  supervision  will  prevent  the  place 
from  becoming  a  hangout  for  tougtu  and 
hopheads  who  prey  on  passers-by. 

KBCaXATION    8T7FXRVISOBS 

Another  majM'  new  money  Item.  Cost? 
About  $1.6  million  a  year  for  some  260  ad- 
ditional people,  organized  In  teams,  since  the 
small  size  of  the  parks  would  make  a  single 
stationary  supervisor  Impractical.  Federal 
antlpoverty  funds  and  foundation  grants 
might  help  offset  the  cost,  but  the  city's 
contribution  is  overdue  anyway.  The  parks 
now  have  about  460  recreation  supervisors, 
roughly  the  same  number  they  bad  20  years 
ago.  This  Is  a  thoroughly  disgraceful  sit- 
uation. 

MBfTAPm 
One  of  the  btggeeit  stumbUng  blocks  to  the 
creation  of  vest-pocket  parks — quite  apart 
from  policy  objections — has  been  the  frus- 
trating complexity  In  getting  them  started. 
City-owned  land  cannot  t>e  released  and  used 
tinder  the  existing  bureaucracy  without  the 
approval  of  five  agencies :  buildings,  city 
planning,  fire,  the  corporation  ootmsel,  and 
gas,  water  supply  and  electricity.  Those 
aren't  all,  The  budget  bureau  will  not  ap- 
prore  spending  funds  without  assurance  that 
the  life  of  the  park  will  be  longer  than  6 
years  (though  many  "temporary  "  sites,  such 
MS  39th  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  are  ofUn 
In  neighborhoods  deep>erately  In  need  of  play- 
ground space).  And  actually  to  obtain  the 
money,  the  department  of  parks  must  hand 
In  a  oocnplete  set  of  plans  and  specifications 
In  order  to  let  the  Job  out  for  Wds,  a  need- 
lessly time-consuming  procedure  that  holds 
up  the  acquisition  and  clearing  of  land. 

A  newly  created  bureau  of  vest-pocket 
parks  In  the  parks  department  will  concen- 
trate on  cutting  throtigh  this  snarl  of  red- 
tape.  In  addition.  It  will  coordinate  all 
efforts,  public  and  private,  to  set  up  vest- 
pocket  parks,  working  closely  with  the  city 
planning  conunlssion  to  make  sure  that  ne- 
glected neighborhoods  get  their  fair  share  of 
perk  land  and  are  not  paased  over  Just  be- 
cause they  don't  know  how  to  wave  a  big 
political  stick.  It  will  also  help  private 
g^roups  with  the  Insurance  problems  raUed 
by  the  use  of  volunteer  workers  on  city- 
owned  land,  which  has  been  serious  enough 
in  the  past  (with  premliuns  costing  anywhere 
up  to  $1,000  a  year)  to  scare  off  some  private 
groups  from  building  vest-pocket  parks.  If 
necessary,  the  parks  department  may  have  to 
pay  the  premiums  directly  out  of  Its  own 
capital  bixlget  If  the  cost  means  the  differ- 
ence between  having  a  park  and  not  having 
one,  or  between  shoring  up  a  community  or 
letting  It  decay. 
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Iterly  thU  year  I  helped  open  a  vest-pocket 
park  in  th*  Bedford-Stuyveeant  aectloa  of 
Brooklyn,  aiace  it  was  tlM  Arst  such  sjcperl- 
BOfsnt  in  thla  caofMtMt.  nuMtovn  ar««  o€ 
more  than  400.000  pMpK  mmI  one  of  the 
flnt  new  saaU  parks  in  the  •mtlM  dty.  its 
short,  bAppy  history  makes  a  i  meal  lug  case 
study  of  what  can  be  aooompUsbed. 

Bedfonl-8t«]r*M«Bt  has  876  vacant  krta. 
many  of  then  dty  owned,  ao  fiUed  with  de- 
esytng  retftise  and  junk  that  they  are  no  amaU 
hazard  to  health  and  safety.  TtMM  are  alao 
944  absmdflned  buildings,  extremely  danger- 
ous but  rery  tempting  to  children,  who  uae 
them  as  indoor  playgrotrnds  for  lack  of  re*l 
recreation  space.  Add  to  this  de(»eMing  in- 
ventory more  than  CO  burned-out  tenements 
that  klda  alao  play  in. 

HaTing  drawn  up  this  catalog,  the  Cen- 
tral BrooUyn  Ooordlnaang  Counell — an  af- 
flllstion  of  M  cooimtinlty  groups  In  Bedford- 
Stuy-vesant — decided  to  do  something  about 
It.  In  November  19M,  more  than  500  oom- 
munlty  repreaentativee  attended  a  confer- 
ence out  of  which  then  came  a  recommeiutat* 
tlon  to  begin  a  demonatratlon  pro)ect  show- 
ing how  vacant  lots  In  residential  areas  could 
be  converted  Into  sitting  areas  and  "tot-lot" 
playgrounds. 

The  dty  leased  three  back-to-b«ck  vacant 
lots  connecting  Qulncy  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue,  between  Lewis  and  Stuyveaant  Ave- 
nues. With  the  help  of  the  planning  depart- 
ment of  Pratt  Institute,  the  project  received 
tlO.OOO  from  three  philanthropies:  the  Ava- 
lon  and  New  York  Poundatloiu  and  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund.  M.  Paul  Frled- 
berg,  a  well-known  landscape  architect,  de- 
signed the  psirk  free.  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  by  neighborhood  residents.  Five  land- 
scape workers,  out  of  work  with  the  end  of 
the  normal  planting  seaaoa,  cleared  the  land 
and  helped  build  the  eqtilpment.  Neighbor- 
hood kids  Joined  in,  too,  sweeping  up.  cart- 
ing off  Junk  and  painting  part  of  two  color- 
ful abstract  murals  on  fadng  brick  waUs 
that  border  two  sides  of  the  park.  Supervis- 
ing the  Job  were  students  from  Pratt's  com- 
munity education  program,  headed  by  Ron 
Bblffraan. 

Five  w«eks  after  they  started,  tbe  10,000 
square  feet  veBt-ix>cket  park  was  finished. 
A  pair  of  tree  houses  sprouted  on  the  tope 
■>{  two  sawed-off,  sick  oak  trees.  The  kids 
reach  the  tree  houses  by  pole  or  ladder.  For 
■rwlngs  there  are  rubber  tires,  suspended  by 
:halns  from  leftover  lengths  of  pipe,  root- 
itquare  tUnbers,  planted  in  the  ground  at 
llffereat  halKhta,  make  wonderful  stepping 
Ktones.  Tnateart  of  tbe  usual  slide  and  lad- 
ler.  tbe  slide  was  built  into  the  side  of  a 
platform  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  with 
^teps;  it  la  safer  than  a  ladder,  and  a  com- 
fortable place  for  the  children  to  watch. 
M]uat,  and  talk.  Ttia  benches  are  movable, 
nige  slabs  of  wood  on  a  base,  and  when 
adults  arent  siUlng  on  them,  they  become 
;>art  of  the  play  equipment. 

Perhaps  because  children  of  the  commu- 
nity were  Involved  in  the  Qulncy  Street  play- 
ground from  beginning  to  end,  there  has 
'leen  almost  no  vandalism.  The  rails  on  the 
:ree  houses  have  been  broken,  but  that  may 
^  because  they  weren't  sturdy  enough. 

Maintenance  has  been  the  blggaat  prob- 
fin,  as  we  expected,  but  nothing  at  all  on 
"be  scale  that  pessimists  imtlclpsted.     There 
■s  no  carpet   of  broken  glass,  no  beer  cans 
't    fractured    furniture.     It's    not    spotless 
-Jtber — ^mlddleclaas  cleanliness  people  might 
'bject — but  what  are  some  scraps  of  wind- 
<^hlpped  new^>apers  compared   to  the  filth 
^t  preceded  the  playground? 
Qulncy  Street  Is  not  only  a  success  as  a 
vest-pocket  park;    as  a  pedestrian  walkway 
•onneetlng  two  streets  it  U  a  Unk  in  what  U 
planned   a*    a  aerlea    of   connecting.    mid- 
Mock  open  apaow  that  will  make  Bedford- 
Btuymaat  a  Uttle  mora  UvabU  at  the  mod- 
*H  prtoe  of  $1  a  aqoare  foot. 


Laat  raotrth  Mayor  Joiui  Undaay  turned 

the  earth  for  the  dty's  latest  vest-pocket 
park,  on  133d  Street  between  l«zlngton  and 
Third  Avenues,  another  ^■^"p'^  ot  cocq;>er*- 
tton  between  an  active  community  group  and 
tlM  parka  departoMnt  that  I  hope  wUl  be 
widely  imitated.  The  project  was  proposed 
by  tbe  East  Batiem  Tenanu  Council.  The 
dty  demon  shed  aevaral  rotting,  oondemned 
buildings,  cleared  the  3,0(X>-square-foot  plot, 
and  will  rent  the  park  to  the  Tenants  Coun- 
cil for  $1  a  month.  Matching  Federal  aiid 
dty  antlpoverty  ftinds  will  fixkance  most  of 
the  $$4,650  needed  for  construction,  staffing, 
Insrurance  premiums  and  architectural  fees. 
And  tbe  community  itself  is  raising  $600  for 
gam«a  and  other  equipment  by  asking  $2 
from  each  family  in  the  immediate  area. 

Scheduled  to  be  finished  In  10  weeks,  the 
park  will  be  a  two-level,  open-air  commtinlty 
c«»ter.  The  first  level  will  Include  a  club- 
house, complete  with  kitchenette  for  light 
cooking  and  baking,  tables  for  dominoes  and 
checkers,  a  tot-lot  with  a  fountain,  a 
mothers'  ''goaeip  oomer  "  and  a  quiet  area  for 
the  elderly.  Active  games  will  be  separated 
from  ti»e  more  passive  activities  by  putting  a 
ball  court  on  a  26-  by  40-foot  balcony.  It's 
an  Ingenious  and  fresh  design  idea  by  the 
firm  of  Silverman  ft  Clka,  blissfully  differ- 
ent from  the  cookie-cutter  designs  the  parks 
department  used  to  ttirn  out  by  the  dozen. 

Like  t>ebbles  tossed  in  a  pond,  vest-pocket 
parks  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  neighbor- 
hood can  create  wider  ripples  of  reform. 
Tet  for  all  that  a  successful  small  parks  pro- 
gram can  mean  for  the  city,  it  Is  still  a  com- 
promise— a  workable  start  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  our  ugly  urban  environment  but  far 
from  an  Ideal  solution. 

Utoprta  would  mean  a  park  or  playground — 
some  large,  some  small — every  four  or  five 
blocks.  For  every  two  communities  there 
ought  to  be  an  Indoor  recreation  facility. 
Our  waterfront  offers  mllee  of  untapped  rec- 
reation space:  parks  on  unused  piers,  ma- 
rinas, even  floating  swimming  pools  an- 
chored In  the  river,  as  they  have  In  Parts.  A 
nationwide  competition  cotild  transform 
post-Fair  Flushing  Meadow  Into  the  20th 
century^  Prospect  Park,  rtUl  the  most  beau- 
tiful park  In  the  Nation  and  100  years  old 
this  summer. 

Safety?  Prospect,  Central,  and  the  other 
large  parks  are  not  as  dangerous  as  most  peo- 
ple believe,  but  they  are  not  exactly  snug 
harbors  for  nature  lovers  either.  They  could 
be  made  safer  and  more  useful — well  lit  for 
nighttime  tennis  players.  stroUers.  bike 
riders.  And  If  people  want  to  spend  a  hot 
summer  night  sleeping  on  the  grass,  why 
not? 

We  are.  I  think,  approaching  a  new  aware- 
ness of  parks  and  their  purpoee.  It  will 
mean  less  emphasis  on  acquiring  more  acre- 
age and  greater  effort  toward  serving  more 
people.  Everything  cannot  be  sacrificed  for 
the  vest-pocket  park  program — large  projects 
such  as  Marine  Park  (accurately  nicknamed 
"The  Dump"),  Breeey  Point  and  the  Green 
Belt  on  Staten  Island  mtist  be  kept  open  for 
future  generations.  But  after  a  generation 
of  neglect  of  local  neighborhood  needs,  the 
attempt  to  catch  up  mtist  be  started.  As 
far  as  the  city's  available  park  land  Is  con- 
cerned. It  means  that  to  think  big  we  must 
also  think  small. 


There  brine  no  objectten.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Civn.  Ruurra  PaoTscnoii  Act,  IMtf 

Whereas  constitutional  rights  which  can- 
not be  exercised  without  fear  are  in  effect 
no  rights,  and 

Whereas  legislation  is  neceeaaiy  to  secure 
equal  justloe  for  those  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional fights,  and 

Whereas  such  a  proposal  is  contained  in 
the  Douglas-Case  bUl  which  seeks  to  do 
the  following : 

1.  Bar  discrimination  In  the  selection  of 
Jurcffs  in  both  Federal  and  State  oourta. 

2.  Provide,  where  a  system  of  segregated 
Justice  prevails  in  the  State  courts,  for  re- 
moval of  litigation  to  the  Federal  courts  for 
protection  of  persons  charged  with  commit- 
ting violence  against  those  engaged  In  dvU 
rights  in  violation  of  State  crtmlnal  lawa. 

5.  Bnable  dvU  rights  vorkan  to  tranafw 
their  cases  to  the  PMeral  cotirt  whpt:  they 
are  defendants  in  certain  hr(^  *;.ere  a 
discriminatory  system  of  Jiiiv.;,!.  ii.  v.^e  State 
courts  would  prevent  them  from  receiving 
a  fair  trial. 

4.  Amend  existing  Federal  dvll  rights  laws 
so  that  certain  denials  of  dvU  rights  become 
Federal  offensea  and  to  Increase  the  penalties 
for  violations. 

6.  Permit,  under  Otle  m,  the  Attorney 
General  and  Individuals  to  bring  suits  for 
Injunctions  to  prevent  violations  of  dvll 
rlghu. 

6.  Set  up  an  administrative  hearing  pro- 
cedtu-e  and  provide  compensation  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  persons  who  have 
been  injtired  because  of  race  or  color  wblla 
engaged  in  or  attempting  to  engage  In  law- 
ful dvll  rlghta  actlvtttaa.  Whme  State  or 
local  oOdals  are  responsible  for  tbe  Injury, 
the  Federal  Government  could  sue  tbe  State 
or    local    government   for    reimbareement. 

7.  Make  the  equal  employment  opportunl- 
tlee  provision  of  the  1M4  Civil  Rlghu  Act 
applicable  to  State  and  local  employment. 

Therefore,  we  tirge  support  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Protection  Act  of  l»e6,  8.  2938  (Doug- 
las-Case bill) . 


SUPPORT  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  CoNORSssioNAL  R«cord  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  executive  board  of 
B'iml  B'rtth  Women,  representing  135.- 
000  members  In  session  March  20-22 
1966,  In  Washington,  DC. 

1  greatly  appreciate  their  support  and 
cherish  their  guidance  and  oentiments. 


TRUTH  m  PACKAGING  AND  TRUTH 
IN  LENDING 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  Presldentv  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  add  the  name  of  the  re- 
spected newspaper,  Newsday,  to  the 
growing  list  of  supporters  for  the  truth 
In  packaging  and  truth  In  lending  bills. 
Surely  no  one  could  agree  more  than 
I  with  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
Newsday  March  21,  1966,  editorial.  "It 
is  time  for  action  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer." 

Indeed,  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
this  session  will  head  that  plea. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  tbe  printing  of  the  Newsday 
editorial  at  this  point  In  the  FtccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CoNsUMxa  PaoTKrnoK 
Although  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
ftmfare  and  acme  discussion  In  congressional 
committees,  legislation  dealing  with  con- 
evimer  protection  is  making  Uttle  headway 
In  Congress. 

Ideas  for  truth-in-packa^ing  and  truth- 
In-lendlng  laws  attract  a  fair  amount  of  in- 
terest from  the  consuming  public  when  they 
are  first  raised.  But  in  the  process  of  trans- 
forming tbe  Idea  Into  a  bUl  and  the  bill  Into 
an  act.  that  first  flush  of  public  Intereet 
wanes.  One  problem  Is  that  the  special  m- 
tereata.  those  who  wotild  have  to  revise  their 
bwdness    practices    should    the    legialatton 
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pa«i!  lin  n  t  crtrmlt  their  opposition  to  flag. 
Consumers  .however,  «re  geoerally  unorga- 
nized 

Aitriough  the  truth-ln-pack«glng  bill  U 
accorded  a  fair  chance  of  passage,  the  opposi- 
tion hasnt  given  up  The  opponents, 
largely  manu.'actu.'er^.  retailers,  and  packag- 
ers Insist  t.ne  suggested  reguUtlons  would 
pr^luce  r.igher  prices.  Impoee  drabness  on 
packaging  and  bring  the  Industry  under 
6tiai:;g  o'lreaucratlc  control  They  also  say 
He*-  regulations  are  not  necessary  becaxise 
present  regulations  to  protect  the  pubUc  are 
s-.imcier.t  The  average  supermarket  has 
ab.  ut  S<XK)  dirrerent  items  on  display.  The 
b:;.  which  ui  sponsored  by  Senator  Pmup 
A  Hart  Dem  <rat  of  Michigan,  attempts  to 
aid  the  shopper  to  make  some  rational  com- 
parisons Hnr.ong  brands  It  would  require 
that  weight  arsd  ingredients  be  prominently 
displayed  on  the  package.  Among  Its  many 
provisions  vn'iid  be  the  application  of  a  Fed- 
eral definition  to  the  word  •'serving,"  a  term 
that  is  now  almost  m«anlngl 
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The  measure  would  apply  not  only  to  food 
but  also  t.3  drugs  and  cosmetics.  It  has 
many  strong  supporters.  These  Include  the 
.Hecret^rv  f  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Inderal  Trade  Commission  snd  such  nation- 
wide organizations  as  the  APCIO  and  the  Na- 
tlunai  Farmers  Union.  Their  support  will 
he;p. 

The  tnith  in-lendlng  bill  Is  accorded  far 
less  chance  of  passage.  It  Is  In  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee,  which 
ha«  tradi'ionaUy  opposed  It.  It  was  first 
introduced  by  Senator  Psui,  Douolsa.  Demo- 
crat at  nunots  In  lOSO  and  hasn't  made 
much  progress  since  The  bUl  would  simply 
require  that  tnere  be  a  full  and  easily  under- 
stood disclosure  of  all  Interest  and  service 
charges  in  loan  and  credit  transactions.  It 
would  help  protect  less  sophisticated.  low- 
Income  consumers  who  are  most  vulnerable 
Vo  deceptive  credit  practtoea. 

President  Johnson  has  endorsed  both  the 
packaging  and  the  lending  bills.  But  these 
buis  and  others.  Including  measures  that 
would  set  safety  standards  for  Ores  and  for 
motor  veblcles.  are  presently  bogged  down 
In  Congress  It  Is  time  for  action  to  protect 
the  consumer. 


JOHN  .\I  HEJL  MiU  ELMER  E.  JONES, 
SPECIAL  MERIT  AWARD  RECIPI- 
ENTS FOR  OUTSTANDINO  COST 
REDUCTION  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr  TYDINGS  Nfa-iara  President,  I 
am  happy  U)  announce  that  two  fellow 
Marylandprs  are  recipient*  of  the  Spe- 
clai  Merit  Awards  for  Outstanding  Cost 
Fteductlon  Achievement  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  The  two  men  are 
John  M  Hejl  of  Hyattsvtlle  and  Elmer 
E  Jone.s  of  CoUesrc  Park  and  I  extend 
my  conRTatulatlons  to  them  both. 

Madam  President,  at  the  award  cere- 
monies which  were  held  for  the  merit 
winners.  President  Johnson  briefly  spoke 
and  paid  ',nb.;',e  to  the  capable  and 
imaginative  way  in  which  Orvllle  Free- 
man has  adniinistered  the  Department  of 
AKrlculture  A.s  an  admirer  of  Secretary 
Pr«^man  I  a-sk  that  President  Johnson's 
sr^eech  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoiid, 
as  follows: 

Kr.U\K-K.%    r>r    THI     PamDSNT    AT    THE    SFKCIAL 

.MCTrr    .^w*aD    PnoaaaM    roa    Ovmuraota 

I'OST       HcDUl.TTON       ACRIBVnSKMT       nf      THk 
P»TIO    AT    THK    DwAHTMIirr    OF   A<iaiCT7I.rDBX 

Secretary  Preeman.  Chairman  Coourr. 
C'>ngre8«m.\n    MicmoL,    distinguished    award 


winners  and  my  friends  tn  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

Plrst  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  Secretary 
for  taking  me  to  come  here  and  share  this 
pleasiire  with  you  this  morning.  I  want  to 
thank  each  of  you  for  the  high  honor  that 
you  have  achieved,  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended your  efforts,  the  resxilts  that  have 
come  your  way,  and  those  that  are  still  In 
the  offlng. 

I  want  to  personally  and  publicly  express 
my  deep  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  I  said  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  and  majority  leader 
yesterday.  I  am  very  proud  of  Chairman 
CooLkT  and  Congressman  Michzl  emd  the 
other  members  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  their  constructive  and  prompt 
action  In  connection  with  our  food  for  India 
rosoluuon  which  we  submitted.  It  Just  seems, 
a  few  hours  ago.  They  have  already  con- 
sidered It.  had  their  hearings,  reported  it, 
and  passed  it  without  a  roll  call.  That  Is 
the  way  I  Uke  to  see  them  handle  legisla- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  farmers  of  America,  because  of  their 
ingenuity,  because  of  their  diligence,  their 
hard  work,  their  stlck-to-lt-lveness.  their 
desire  to  give  a  value  received,  have  given 
us  an  abundance  that  we  can  now,  as  good 
friends  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  help 
to  supply  our  neighbors  In  need.  — 

T^ere  Is  no  greater  satisfaction  that  can 
come  to  any  human  being  than  the  one  that 
came  to  us  the  other  day  when  we  learned  of 
the  possibility  of  some  millions  of  people  dy- 
ing of  famine  in  India  this  year  when  we 
could  open  our  warehoxises  to  them  and  take 
the  fruits  of  our  bounty  and  the  products  of 
our  labor  over  the  years  that  we  had  stored, 
and  share  part  of  it  with  them  and  still  have 
sufficient  reserves  on  hand  to  take  care  of 
our  own  people. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  Secretary  Free- 
man has  administered  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  shown  imagination  and 
he  has  shown  diligence.  He  has  shown  a 
prudence  and  a  thrift  that  makes  him  one 
of  the  greatest  administrators  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  known.  He  has  always 
looked  after  the  Interests  of  the  farmer,  but 
he  has  not  been  unaware  of  the  interests  of 
all  Americans. 

I  Just  asked  him  a  few  minutes  ago,  when 
they  were  talking  about  saving  tlS  million 
in  storage  rates,  "How  much  do  you  spend 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Just  stor- 
ing surpluses?"  The  man  that  answered  me 
said.  "When  Mr  Freeman  came  In,  the  tax- 
payers were  spending  MOO  million  a  year  on 
storage  costs.  We  are  spending  $300  mllUon 
a  year  now." 

That  means  that  we  have  disposed  of  some 
of  the  stuff  that  we  had  in  storage.  TTiat 
means  we  have  improved  on  the  storage,  we 
have  Improved  on  the  rates.  The  net  result 
Is  that  the  taxpayer  is  spending  Just  half  as 
much  now  as  he  did  when  the  Secretary  took 
office. 

In  all  of  theee  economies  and  all  of  these 
good  management  practices,  each  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  Justly 
take  pride  As  public  servants,  we  know,  or 
at  least  we  ought  to  know,  that  the  habiu 
that  we  are  moat  in  need  of  reforming  are 
our  own.  although  Mark  Twain  used  to  say 
that  nothing  so  needs  refornUng  as  the  other 
people's  habits. 

Our  Oovemment  is  very  complex  and  times 
change  It  keeps  us  busy  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  needs  of  the  moment  and  of  the 
hour.  Old  ways  quickly  become  Inefficient 
ways,  and  inefficiency  leads  to  waste.  We 
hare  a  war  on  waste  and  we  are  trying  to 
prove  to  the  people  who  work  in  Government 
that  we  Just  cannot  afford  the  waste  that  we 
have  been  enjoying  in  the  years  past. 

I  believe  that  waste  is  a  crime.  I  believe 
that  waste  is  against  our  freedom  I  believe 
that  waste  is  against  our  progress.  Thus.  I 
believe  that  waste  is  against  the  American 
people.    So  I  have  said  that  oontrolUng  waste 


Is  like  balling  a  boat;  you  bare  to  keep  at  it 
There  U  no  tlnft«  to  rest.  AU  of  our  great 
dreams,  all  of  <fur  visions,  and  all  of  our 
plans  will  come  to  nothing  if  we  do  not  press 
forward  with  our  reforms. 

We  are  a  rich  and  expanding  Nation.  We 
are  the  wealthiest  nutlon  In  the  world,  the 
healthiest  nation  in  the  world,  the  best  edu- 
cated nation,  and  the  one  that  I  think  has 
the  most  really  to  be  thankful  for.  We  are 
educating  our  young,  we  are  caring  for  our 
sick,  we  are  providing  opportxmltles  for  our 
poor,  we  are  rebuilding  our  cities,  we  are 
beauUfylng  our  country,  we  are  exploring 
the  heavens,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  is  exploring 
the  Rio  Grande,  I  see  from  the  mornliur 
paper.  ^ 

But  nevertheless,  in  doing  all  of  these 
things  we  have  to  sometimes  drag  some  of 
our  moet  respected  and  our  beet  Intentloned 
colleagues  and  get  them  by  the  neck  and 
cJrag  them  every  step  of  the  way.  These  ef- 
forts  are  vital  to  our  future  and  the  future 
of  the  world,  but  they  have  a  price  tag  at- 
tached because  progress  never  comes  cheap, 
ly.  Our  citizens  should  be  wUllng  to  pay 
that  price  because  they  have  shown  their 
willingness  time  and  time  again  to  do  that. 
Some  of  our  people  feared  the  socialism 
of  social  security.  That  is  when  I  came  to 
town.  I  remember  the  horrors  that  some 
Congressmen  expressed  before  we  passed  the 
first  social  security  blU,  although  really  less 
than  a  doaen  of  them  voted  against  It  when 
we  called  the  roll  back  In  1936.  But  some 
feared  the  socialism  of  social  security.  A 
good  many,  I  remember,  spoke  for  a  numl>er 
of  years  about  the  Fair  Deal  of  medicare. 
But  they  are  here,  both  of  them.  Thank  God 
the  status  quo  did  not  prevail. 

Now  I  see  here  this  morning  that  the  status 
quo  Is  not  prevailing.  You  are  reforming, 
you  are  improving.  A  year  ago  last  Novem- 
ber, at  the  first  Cabinet  meeting  following 
my  election  to  the  Presidency,  I  said,  "As  a 
Nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  single 
dollar  out  of  our  resources  on  old  programs 
which  once  may  have  been  essential,  but 
which  time  and  events  have  overtaken." 

So,  I  have  come  here  this  morning  because 
a  great  Cabinet  officer  and  his  entire  Depart- 
ment have  taken  that  directive  to  heart. 
Under  Orvllle  Freeman's  leadership,  with  the 
help  of  Jane,  this  Department  became  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  all  the  civilian  agencies, 
and  she  made  more  than  her  60-percent  con- 
tribution, too. 

I  am  glad  to  honor  these  special  award 
merit  winners  today  because  you  show  that 
you  have  a  determination  to  build  a  great 
record  here.  I  have  noted,  for  example,  that 
your  new  packaging  methods  for  dried  mUk 
will  save  tias.OOO  a  year.  None  of  theee  ooet- 
cuttlng  Ideas  was  In  practice  when  we  first 
declared  the  war  on  waste  Theee  ideas  came 
from  Federal  employees.  They  came  from 
people  who  work  for  their  Government  who 
have  ingenuity  and  Imagination. 

The  record  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  that  effective  and  efficient  Gov- 
ernment Is  responsive,  warm,  and  concerned 
with  our  people.  That  Is  why  I  wanted  to 
come  by  this  morning,  to  say  thanks  to  each 
of  you  for  what  you  have  done,  and  to  tell 
you  that  I  wlU  be  watching  in  the  days 
ahead  for  any  Improvements  that  you  can 
make.  I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  all  the 
people  In  this  land  are  grateful  to  you  for 
not  being  satisfied  with  that  old.  worn-out 
phrase  "Well,  we  have  always  done  it  this 
way."  You  are  looking  up,  not  down.  You 
are  moving  ahead,  not  l>ackward.  That  truly 
Is  the  real  strength  of  our  Government. 

I  think  every  person  in  this  room,  and 
every  person  in  this  country,  should  be  grate- 
ful for  the  great  production  record  that  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  have  made.  They  have 
given  ue  food  wlian  we  needed  it.  quality  that 
has  never  bean  ssMlIed:  tbey  have  given  ua 
abundance  that  not  only  will  take  care  of  all 
of  our  DMd».  but  wUl  make  tt  {MWlble  (or  us 
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to  help  the  other  starring  mtlHoas  o<  peopl* 
of  the  world. 

I  was  talking  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  In- 
dia. When  I  left  her  and  returned  to  the 
mansion  I  realised  that  except  tar  the  great 
work  that  the  farmers  of  America  had  done, 
and  the  great  work  that  the  D^>artment  of 
Agriculture  had  done  in  counseling  them. 
guiding  them,  and  helping  them,  more  people 
would  starve  In  India  this  year  than  live  In 
both  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam.  So 
that  Is  a  record  that  you  can  be  i»'oud  of. 

I  see  that  your  committee  la  the  Hoxise, 
u  I  Just  observed,  is  equally  as  efficient. 
It  believes  In  cost  consciousness.  It  believes 
in  saving  money.  Otherwise,  it  could  have 
taken  2  or  3  weeks.  Here  was  the  India  bill 
the  other  day.  They  rei>orted  it  out  prompt- 
ly. I  hope  the  Senate  committee  will  fol- 
low your  example,  Mr.  Coolxt,  by  saving  j 
money  and  acting  on  this  measure  before  the\ 
Kaster  holiday. 

There  Is  one  little  thought  I  want  to 
leave  with  you  before  I  get  away.  One 
of  my  assistants  Just  r«nlnded  me  that  this 
morning  the  last  employee  In  the  White 
House  signed  up  to  buy  savings  bonds.  That 
gives  us  a  100-percent  record.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  we  were  under  the  Department  of 
Agrlculttire.  Forty-two  percent  of  your  peo- 
ple bsul  bought  bonds  and  we  bad  41.  We 
started  doing  something  about  tt. 

Of  course,  we  don't  have  as  many  people 
over  at  the  White  House  as  you  have  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Maybe  I  was 
a  little  more  (lersuasive  with  them  than  I 
ctm   be    with    you. 

I  know  the  problems  that  all  of  lu  have 
In  this  day  of  rising  costs,  when  we  are 
trying  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  our  families, 
but  we  have  men  out  In  Vietnam  who  have 
made  great  sacrifices  and  are  making  great 
•acrlflces  for  tis.  At  this  particular  time 
we  have  launched  a  savings  bond  program. 
We  want  it  to  go  well  in  the  country,  and 
I  Just  hope  the  Ooremment  can  set  a  good 
example. 

I  have  raised  the  Interest  rates  so  that 
you  can  get  a  fair  return  on  your  Invest- 
ment. I  think  that  If  you  can  possibly  spare 
the  money,  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
to  do  for  yourself  and  for  yo\ir  family.  I 
know  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  do  for  your 
country.  So  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
come  back  here  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
and  have  the  Secretary  tell  me  that  that  43- 
peroent  record  of  yours  may  not  have  been 
Improved  as  much  as  our  few  employees  im- 
proved mine  over  at  the  White  Bouse,  but  at 
least  improved  It  enough  to  Justify  my  com- 
ing back  and  thanking  you. 


benefited  their  own  city,  but  have  set  a 
lofty  example  for  the  emulation  of  dty 
fathers  everywhere. 


FLORENCE,  B.C.,  ALL  AMERICA  CITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I 
recently  learned  of  the  selection  of  Flor- 
ence, 8.C.,  as  an  All  America  City.  Last 
year  another  South  Carolina  municipal- 
ity, our  capital  city  of  Columbia,  was  sim- 
ilarly honored  by  the  NatlonfJ  Municipal 
League.  Now  Florence,  in  the  Pee  Dee 
area  of  our  State,  is  the  recipient  of  this 
award. 

In  all,  13  dues  in  the  United  States 
were  so  honored  by  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  and  Look  magazine;  and,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  "well  done"  to  the 
other  comments  and  congratulations 
that  are  being  showered  upon  Florence. 

For  many  years,  Florence  has  been 
one  of  the  most  progressive  communities 
in  the  midlands  of  South  Carolina  and 
I  am  moat  happy  to  see  this  signal  recog- 
nition come.    It  is  richly  deserved. 

The  forward  lo(^dng  municipal  and 
dvic  leaders  of  Florence  have  not  only 


THE  LTVINO  LORD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  Dr.  Duard  H.  Estep.  Br.,  putor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  ESkins, 
W.  Va.,  prepared  an  Easter  sermonette 
on  "The  Living  Lord."  This  sermonette 
was  published  In  the  April  9  edition  of 
the  Elklns,  W.  Va.,  Inter-Mountain  news- 
paper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  artlde  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  RcsTrmmacTTON  la  No  Sham 
(By  Dr.  Duard  H.  Estep) 

There  la  a  story  about  Martin  Luther. 
Often  he  feU  into  fits  of  deep  despondency 
and  melancholy  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lutherans  at  times  reached  low  levels  In 
their  struggles.  On  one  such  occasion  his 
wife  appeared  at  breakfast  in  mourning,  and 
when  Luther  Inquired  who  had  died,  she 
replied.  "God."  Shocked,  he  protested  that 
she  must  be  fooling.  But  his  wife  Insisted 
that  his  deep  depression  indicated  this  must 
be  his  belief,  so  she  had  decided  to  go  into 
mourning  for  God.  Luther  quickly  took  the 
hint  and  ceased  to  act  as  though  God  were 
dead. 

with  too  many  Christians  today  the  same 
lesson  seems  very  much  needed.  They  spend 
so  much  time  bewailing  the  decline  of 
morals,  rise  of  unbeUef ,  the  successes  of  com- 
munism, and  so  forth;  that  an  Inhabitant 
from  another  planet  landing  here  might  well 
think  that  Christianity,  knowing  of  nothing 
but  disaster  has  for  it*  motto,  "Brethren,  let 
us  weep." 

The  great  trouble  Is  that.  Uke  Peter  when 
he  walked  on  the  water.  Christians  see  the 
difficulties  and  problems,  the  waves  and  the 
winds,  all  too  clearly.  As  a  result  their  hearts 
and  minds  cannot  but  fall  them  for  fear. 
Dismal  and  despondent,  too  many  lost  heart 
and  became  cold  and  Indifferent  to  the 
church.  The  real  trouble,  however  Uee  with- 
in themselves:  they  have  forgotten  the  sov- 
ereign God.  They  failed  to  remember  that 
the  Resurrected  Christ  is  still  Lord  of  life. 
There  needs  to  be  a  renewal  of  faith;  a  re- 
turn to  the  Scriptures  to  hear  the  Word  of 
God:  "I  am  the  Lord  and  there  Is  none  else 
beside  me." 

Like  Peter,  too  many  begin  to  sink  under 
the  waves  because  they  fear  to  act,  or  even  to 
attempt  anything.  If  one  has  reached  the 
position  where  be  feels  that  the  forces  of 
unbeUef  and  evil  completely  dominate  the 
universe  In  which  he  Uvea,  he  soon  resigns 
himself  to  the  belief  that  he  can  do  nothing. 
And  he  does  nothing. 

Christians  who  believe  In  Christ  as  their 
living  Saviour  and  Lord  should  show  them- 
selves not  pessimists  and  mourners  but 
rather  optimists  living  In  true  Joy;  for  has 
not  Christ  stated  that  despite  sorrows  and 
troubles  which  appear  to  overcome  His  peo- 
pie.  He  has  conquered  the  world  (John 
IS:  33).  For  the  same  reason  Paul  co\ild  as- 
sure the  Romans  that  all  things  worked  to- 
gether for  good  to  thoee  who  are  Christ's  peo- 
ple (Romans  8:38).  Therefore,  in  spite  of 
aU  the  apparent  difficulties  they  should,  by 
the  Indwelling  Spirit,  rise  above  trouble  and 
disbelief;  trusting  In  Him  who  is  their 
Saviour. 

Is  God  dead?  If  He  Is,  we  may  well  de- 
spair for  behind  everything  lies  chance  and 
uncertainty.  What  Is  more,  we  might  give 
up  trying  and  content  ourselves  with  await- 
ing death,  the  end.    If  Ood  U  dead  all  we 


can  do  la  ecmoentrate  upon  the  things  of  this 
life  and  know  that  though  we  gain  as  much 
from  it  as  possible;  become  wealthy,  famous, 
and  powerful,  nothing  Ues  beyond.  All  ef- 
fort is  pointless  other  than  helping  us  try  to 
Uve  for  today. 

But  Ood  is  not  dead  and  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead.  The  God-man,  Christ 
Jesus  died,  but  He  has  also  come  from  the 
tomb  victorious,  as  a  host  of  witnesses  In- 
cluding both  Biblical  and  secxilar  historians 
testify.  Moreovu-,  He  reigns  over  sin  aoid 
death.  Therefore,  let  us  not  wallow  in  our 
misery,  nor  clothe  ourselves  tn  sackcloth  and 
aahes.  Let  us  rather  In  Joy  and  gladness 
abound  In  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  know 
that  our  work  Is  not  In  vain  for  He  has  al- 
ready won  the  victory.  (I  Corinthians 
16:  58). 

Are  you  going  to  God's  funeral?  If  you 
are,  garb  yourself  In  mourning  clothee  and 
draw  near  to  His  coffin  in  tears  for  all  is 
over.  But  If  you  are  truly  a  Christian,  born 
from  above  by  the  Spiri^cease  from  mourn- 
ing and  remember  that  Christ  Is  risen  and  is 
head  over  all  things.  "God  raised  Him  up, 
having  loosed  the  pangs  of  death,  because 
It  was  not  poeslble  for  Him  to  be  held  by  It." 
(Acts  2:  S4).  We  believe  in  and  worship  a 
living  prophet,  an  immortal  Messiah,  the 
Saviour,  the  living  Lord. 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  REVOLUTION. 

PART  rv 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Madam  President, 
for  many  years  there  was  considerable 
religious  controversy  surrounding  the 
words  "birth  control"  and  the  use  of  any 
methods  i^egulatlng  human  fertility.  To- 
day, a  historic  debate  on  the  subject 
of  birth  control  Is  going  on  within  the 
Catholic  Church. 

A  papal  commission  has  had  the  entire 
question  under  study  for  over  a  year 
and  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion and  soul  searching  throughout  the 
church.  Part  IV  of  the  article  by  Steven 
M.  Sp>encer  entitled  "The  Birth  Control 
Revolution"  discusses  the  religious  con- 
troversy suiTounding  birth  control  today. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  following  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  part  IV  of  thL;  artlde  en- 
titled "The  Religious  Controversy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  RXUGIOT7S  CoNTaovrasT,  Past  IV 

Nearly  all  religious  denominations  opposed 
birth  control  until  a  few  decades  ago,  when 
one  after  another  began  to  modify  their  po- 
sitions. The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  al- 
most alone,  remained  firm  in  Its  opp»osltion. 
What  the  church  is  now  Involved  in  Is  a 
struggle  to  extricate  itself — without  confus- 
ing the  faithful — from  a  thick  doctrinal  web 
spvoi.  around  the  subject  of  marriage  and  sex 
In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New 
specifically  forbade  contraception.  TTie  web 
of  prohibition  was  purely  an  Interpretation, 
woven  by  popes  and  bishops  and  strength- 
ened by  the  authoritarian  tradition  of  the 
church. 

A  penetrating  study  of  this  process — "Con- 
traception :  A  History  of  Its  Treatment  by  the 
CathoUo  Theologians  and  Canonists" — has 
been  written  by  John  T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  of  Notre 
Dame.  Professcv  Noonan  notes  that  contra- 
ception had  been  permitted  by  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  early  Jewish  cxiltures  and  that 
the  Christian  teaching  against  was  mainly  a 
reaction  to  the  excesses  of  the  Romans,  who 
added  to  their  Ucentiorisneas  not  only  con- 
traception but  abortion.  The  Christian  doc- 
trine also  reflected  a  new  emphasla  on  the 
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8«tv«";(ty   of    ft-    h iimtui   nf«,   tnciadlnc   Um 
•eetlii  of  Uff  to  3* 

w^rd  sex  In  mama*:?  —■<—  •_-■_  •  n.  oi^  IWta- 
zTsent  and  this  <inv«  ?--^!~si»r.»  Noowm  li 
basic  to  an  unclerit<iria;ng  o.'  tile  dereiop- 
mffnt  of  the  Chr!!r:an  ethic.  On  the  one 
h&rrt  H  the  fair.ll'nr  ?!oiiflc«Uon  Of  pn>- 
rrentlnn-  —  •  •  nr-1  .v<l  wM  unto  them. 
t>e  fritrfnl  sr.d  m-i'-n  'v  -:^<1  T«pleTJiah  «»• 
earth  and  sritxlie  :♦  "  v..  ,  .,.  ag^lnrt  thts 
are  '•jrh  strar.z-  rer^s  ax  -.r.a-  in  the  Pwktew, 
in  which  DaTid  tw,,jgv^  the  child  of  a  lawful 
marriage  rrl«?  -Tr.  s^jilt  waa  I  born  axMl  in 
sin  my  mother  x>-n-ei-?edin«."  Thla  and  other 
passages  savs  N->on.An.  "friTOlsh  support  to 
one  stand  of  Christian  thotifht,  mistntstful 
of  sei  ■• 

P'orltanicai  hostility  to  pleasure  in  sex. 
and  to  contraception,  reached  lt«  peak  with 
Augustine  !n  tOie  fourth  century.  A  former 
believer  In  Manlehaeanlsm,  he  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  sex  practices  of  that  group,  in- 
chullnjr  Its  -ise  of  the  sterile  period.  Ironic- 
al ".y  this  •*■%»  the  original  rhythm  method. 
the  Dniy  one  now  appro-»«d  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  Aa  Woonan  obaervea.  "History  has 
made  doctrine  t&ke  a  topsy-turvy  course." 

The  pill  was.  of  course,  the  catalyst  that 
sui.'ted  the  ferment  of  rethinking  in  th« 
C\:.^  .:-    Church,    for  it  waa  obviously  less 


-;ar 


than  )ettt«a. 


•nd  mechanl- 


c^.  .uniracepUves.  And  In  mimicking  the 
action  nt  nature's  hormones,  the  pin  oould 
be  sdld  t.o  ■  regularlae"  the  cycle  and  thus 
aiAJce  ihe  rhyiiua  method  aaorm  aoceptable. 
One  of  the  flrst  Catholic  scholars  to  argue 
that  the  pi:;  was  licit  on  the  basis  that  It  did 
stmulate  normal  phVKlol-urr  wn«  the  Reverend 
LouKi  Jansfiens  of  th,.  r  v-r.  -v  of  Lou»aln, 
Beljf.um  But  with;r.  3  nunths  after  hia 
artJde  appeared,  n  1958  -  ne  iate  Pope  Plu« 
XII  rejected  tnu  vte*  VVhiie  Plus  eoa- 
de.T-.red  the  use  of  the  piiU  to  prevent  oon- 
cepuun.  he  ne»erth«lea«  approved  them  when 
used  for  therapeutic  purposes,  even  If  "tem- 
poriry  sterility  was  an  Indirect  result. 

This  opened  the  door  to  more  debate,  a 
torrent  of  spoken  and  wrttten  words  fr«n 
pritmts  and  lavmf-n  alike,  l«pc««eattBg  aU 
ahades  )f  opi-Kir.  nd  maeuaalx^  female 
physioiogy  and  ma.ntal  lore  with  amaalng 
frankness  Seidom  In  the  history  of  the 
chuj-ch.  wiijch  now  cUUma  a  world  member- 
ship 3'  ibout  half  a  blUlon.  has  an  Issue  pro- 
d-iced 3ii"h  sharp  and  vocal  division  among 
It-i  leaden 

-\-  t.-^e  h"!"'  -f  T-.t  of  the  liberal  argu- 
me^nt  waj,  a  sMtora;  . orcern  for  the  dOeouna 
of  married  paxlstiioners.  The  BelgUn  cardi- 
nal. Leon  Joseph  Suenens.  waa  moved  to  de- 
clare before  the  Ecumenical  Council  In  Bome 
"We  are  faced  with  the  problem,  not  because 
the  Christian  faithful  are  attempting  to 
satls.'v  their  paaelona  and  their  e^foton.  but 
becs-sr  til-  h«t  among  them  are  attempt- 
ing with  an(!r4!sh  to  live  a  double  loymHy  to 
the  -hun-h's  doctrtnea  and  to  the  needs'  of 
con.'iigal  and  parental  love." 

The  rleavage  among  the  priests  left  mil- 
lions of  Catholic  couple  confused.  Many 
made  their  own  decisions  and  chose  the  pnia. 
with  or  without  a  twinge  of  conscience  or  a 
confession  Others  had  a  tougher  struggle 
There  um  the  girl  of  18  who  knocked  one 
•venlng  an  the  door  of  the  Chicago  Planned 
Parpn'h'>o<3  ^ie»»dquarter8.  Mrs.  Bnyder  a 
w-irrr.  and  •:-"1--«-.and1ng  staff  member,  let 
.'^;»r    ;r-  r    •    :    -  r   girl    was   In    tears,"   Mrs. 

^r..,,;..  .»^,,(s  -<^he  tow  me  she  and  her 
fmnce  w-r»  •<-  h^  .^,,^-1^  ^_.,^„^  ^.^  3-week 
!eav»  fr^m  th»  Nai- ,  o.-^.-j  .-...-^  ^...>,  were 
r'ath'>!!cs  she  hsrt  •«ked  her  pHrieh  priest  for 
a  d!sp^n.sa*:nn  •-  r^ermlt  them  to  use  a  «5on- 
Tiw^p-tv-  '^ne  had  a  Job  and  didn't  want 
to  b^r^im-  t>r*rr!Hrt  antll  her  husband  came 
home  aifaln  tn  a  tum.  But  her  priest  had 
ref  ised  alt.— jgh  as  tile  said,  a  friend's 
pr;»»t  ".r.  -he  next  parish  wouW  have  given 
the  I'sper^Aat.on. 


Tbia  g'.ri  itad  s  ,  dktnt  aillMl  V  Utaf  »~a 
12  otUhtrsn.  aac  .if  iisImiiiiI  wim  Htf*>r  %o 
stay,  but  right  r  -j.  ,.■  ^  didnt  wnt  to  tato  « 
chance  because  It  was  so  necessary  for  her 
to  keep  her  Job.  I  Tealty  t^n  worry  for  her 
I  was  in  tens  nyMtf  batare  abe  left.  But 
I  dldn  t  want  to  advise  her  to  go  against  her 
oriest  whf  a  «he  so  plAlnly  thovgttt  It  WOVld 
rw  the  n.-oruc  tli'ns:  U>do.** 

for  a  .It.:  er  mid  jr-stern  woman,  an  ao- 
oouauii.;,  »  .>  »  u;  ...ree  children  under  S 
years  ui  ^^ic  u  rr.  i  ^  a.  different  outoocoe. 
Mrs^arrta,  as  v*  .;an  her.  had  met  her 

husband  at  a  Cau«-.l.c  college,  they  had  been 
married  in  Um  etoupcb  and  were  "the  best 
Catholics  you  ever  saw  un'"  ■  •■-  babies  be- 
gan to  come  alang  eo  done  UKfther.  Then 
we  felt  we  lad  to  do  socneum.g. 

■Our  house  has  Ave 'bedrooms,  but  my  hu*- 
baad  a&ld  he  didn't  w*nt  me  to  flU  them  up 
right  away.-  she  said.  "And  wlien  I'm  preg- 
nant, rm  In  a  bad  mood  most  of  the  tttne. 
However,  he  didn't  think  we  could  receive 
communion  tf  w«  umi  ordln^y  oontracep- 
Uves,  because  we'd  have  to  oocXeas  each  time 
as  a  sin."  Mrs.  JarvU.  a  young  woman  with 
delicate,  sensitive  features,  leaned  forward 
in  her  chair.  "But  for  a  thing  to  be  a  sin  - 
ane  s&ld.  -th*re  are  three  things  about  It- 
l^at.  you  must  think  it's  a  sin;  second  tt 
must  be  a  grievous  thing  against  CkxJ;  ind 
third,  you  must  have  done  it  voluntarUr 
Well,  we  dont  think  the  pills  axe  a  sin  and 
our  young  priest  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong 
•Brtth  them  either.  So  we  dont  confees  them, 
and  we  am  go  to  church  and  take  oommun- 
lon.  ■We  dldnt  learn  about  this  unui  lust 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  young  priest  told 
us.  Toung  priests  seem  to  t)e  more  under- 
standing. 

"The  best  tame  to  be  a  Catholic."  I4rs 
Jams  concluded,  "is  when  you're  very  young 
w  very  old.  In  between  U  thla  problem. 
They  say  the  CathoMc  Church  Is  hard  to  live 
in  and  easy  to  die  In.  and  It's  true.  But  the 
plUs,  which  so  many  In  the  church  are  be- 
ginning to  approve,  wtn  be  a  great  help  - 

Hopes  for  liberalization  of  the  chtirch*8 
position  appeared  to  suffer  a  setback  last 
October,  when  Pope  Paul  spoke  to  the  United 
Watlons  In  Ifew  York.  Three  quarters  of  the 
vay  through  his  eloquent  plea  for  worW 
peace,  he  sounded  what  to  many  seemed  a 
discordant  and  dlsappotnttng  note  "Ton 
must  strive  to  multiply  bread  so  that  It  stif- 
flces  for  the  tables  of  mankind."  he  said  "and 
not  rather  favor  an  artificial  control  of  birth 
Which  would  be  Irrational,  tn  order  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  guests  at  the  banquet 
of  life." 

The  pontiff's  remark  was  open  to  Instant 
and  differing  Interpretations,  as  papal  utter- 
ances often  are.  Some  observers  said  Its  Im- 
port hinged  on  the  Pope's  own  definition  of 
"artlflclal."  Others  thought  he  simply  want- 
ed to  discourage  an  International  campaign 
for  contraception. 

One  of  the  official  bodies  studying  the 
problem  Is  a  special  papal  commlselon  an 
pr^jlems  of  marriage  set  up  by  Pope  John 
XXm.  Pope  Paul  enlarged  the  cotnmlselon 
to  56  members.  Including  clergymen,  scien- 
tists, doctors,  and  a  few  married  couples. 
The  commission  failed  to  agree  on  a  recom- 
mendation during  the  ecumenical  council 
but  the  council's  final  declaration  on  mar- 
riage, which  reflected  Intervention  by  the 
Pope.  Indicated  that  he  had  asked  the  cora- 
misalon  to  continue  its  study  of  the  blrtb 
control  question. 

The  perUnent  passages  In  the  council's  re- 
port on  -The  Church  In  the  Modern  World  ' 
were  ambiguous,  however  They  sakl  the 
faithful  "may  not  undertake  methods  of 
birth  control  which  are  fotind  blameworthy 
by  the  teaching  authority  of  the  church  In 
lu  unfolding  of  the  divine  law."  At  present 
thla  rulee  out  all  but  abstinence  and  rhythm. 
At  the  same  time  they  made  a  slgnlflcant 
change  by  placing  conjugal  love  for  Its  own 
«ke   on   an   equal   plane  with  pcocreatioo 
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obMrvara  tUak  thla  apmm  ttw  wav  te 
eventual  approval  of  many  foraa  or  k^th 
eoBtnal. 

WHAT  PATHIOnSM  MSANS  TO  OWE 
aOOTH  DABUDTA  OIBL 

Mr.  MT7NDT.  Madam  President  ear 
ller  this  aprlii*.  the  South  Dakou'jay. 
oees  vooaored  aa  essay  contest  la  which 
students  were  enoouraced  to  expira 
their  thoughts  on  what  Amerlcanlan 
Hieans  to  them. 

One  such  essay  was  written  by  an 
oghth  grade  student  In  Sully  County 
S-  IJaX  Diane  Hu^e.  This  essay  by  Diane 
Huse  was  selected  over  more  tJia,n  i  ooo 
entries  as  the  winner  among  those  sui>. 
mitted  by  youngsters  in  the  seventh 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades  of  South  Da- 
kota schools. 

I  have  read  Diane's  essay  and  beliere 
It  Is  of  such  note  that  it  deserves  to  be 
brought  to  further  public  attenUon  by 
being  placed  In  the  CoJicajcsaioKAt  Ric- 
o*B. 

She  has  ouUined  for  aU  Americans  tiw 
true  values  which  have  beoo»»a-ahc 
strength  of  our  Byst«n  and  which  h*»e 
provided  the  foundation  stones  as  wbu 
for  the  development  of  the  Individual 
characters  that  serves  to  stoke  the  flies 
of  freedom. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  there  are 
those  who  look  tightly  upon  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  Nation,  or  those  wbo 
gainmore  public  attention  than  they 
deserve  through  their  disparagement  of 
the  iiatrlotlc  values  which  have  served  to 
inspire  our  countjy  In  its  hours  of  peril. 
Diane  Huse's  essay  comes  as  a  wekome 
message — a  heartfelt  expression  that  we 
do.  indeed,  have  something  ol  which  we 
can  be  very  proud  and  which  is  worth 
preserving,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoo 
Diane  Huse's  essay  as  carried  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak.. 
Argus-Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Mt  Amebicam  ParaionaM  'Umjmb  to  Mi 

(By  Diane  Huse) 
The  word  patriotism  has  a  different  mean- 
ing for  dUTerent  people.  A  dictionary  mean- 
ing says  that  patriotism  Is  the  love  you  have 
few  your  country.  ThU  U  what  I  think  pa- 
trtottsra  maana,  the  admiration,  tbe  attacta- 
menta,  and  the  devotion  you  Xael  for  your 
country.  If  you  truly  love  yoiu'  country  you 
will  also  love  lu  people,  you  will  try  to  make 
your  community  and  State  a  better  place  In 
which  to  live  and  you  will  stand  by  your 
country  In  whatever  It  undertakes.  These 
are  t*»e  traits  at  a  good  patriot  and  tove  for 
your  country  prooipts  theac  tratta.  Tliis  is 
the  true  meaning  of  patriotism  In  my  mind. 

Lovs  IS  iMwmmti 
Patriottam  ts  the  love  you  have  for  your 
country.  But  why  do  I  love  my  country^ 
What  has  abe  done  for  me?  There  are  so 
many  reasons  why  I  love  my  country  that  I 
couldnt  name  them  all.  but  I  think  the  flrst 
reason  I  lore  her  Is  beeatise  Ae  believes  In 
fraedom  and  democracy.  That  la  what  the 
ooloaista  fouglit  and  died  for.  Tliey  wasted 
a  laad  viMre  ttey  had  free<lafn  of  leUgtoo 
and  the  right  to  govern  tbamaelvsa.  This  is 
our  heritage  and  wa  are  to  help  preaerve  U. 
We  In  America  have  many  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  otawr  eotmtrtee  dont  enjoy.    We 


have  the  right  to  make  our  laws,  the  right 
to  assemble,  the  right  to  worship  Ood  as  we 
please  and  the  right  to  speak  what  we  want. 
We  enjoy  the  right  to  own  land,  the  right  to 
operate  a  business,  the  right  to  vote  as  we 
please  and  the  right  to  print  what  we  want. 
These  are  rights  which  we  really  don't  ap- 
preciate the  way  we  should.  These  rights 
enable  us  to  live  a  life  of  freedom  and  hap- 
piness. We  don't  worry  about  being  overrun 
by  enenUes,  because  our  Oovernment  will 
protect  us.  I  am  proud  of  my  country  be- 
cause she  Is  a  world  power.  She  fought  and 
worked  hard  to  obtain  this  honored  p>oeltlon 
and  we  must  continue  working  Lf  we  want  to 
keep  It.  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many 
reasons  why  I  love  my  country  and  wish  to 
serve  her  in  every  way  possible. 

PATKIOTS   KXZDSD 

Every  country  needs  good  patriots.  Oood 
patriots  are  almost  always  very  good  cltlaens 
because  out  of  love  for  their  country,  they 
do  what  Is  right  and  serve  their  country. 
Tbey  obey  the  laws,  pay  their  taxes,  help  en- 
force the  laws,  and  vote  at  all  elections. 
These  are  ways  In  which  a  cltleen  can  serve 
his  country.  A  person  who  has  no  love  for 
his  country  won't  act  as  a  good  citizen.  He 
will  disobey  laws,  cheat  the  Oovernment, 
and  always  be  getting  Into  trouble.  So  you 
tee.  If  you  cultivate  In  your  children  and 
friends  a  love  for  their  country,  chances  are 
good  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be  decent,  re- 
spectable, honest  men  and  women. 

Loving  your  country  Isn't  all  that  a  good 
patriot  mvist  do.  He  must  show  that  he 
loves  his  country  by  serving  her.  A  patriot 
serving  his  country  reflects  his  love  for  his 
country  onto  other  people  and  encourages 
other  people  to  serve  with  blm.  A  good 
patriot  will  offer  his  services  when  his  coun- 
try is  In  danger.  All  of  the  American  sol- 
diers who  have  died  for  our  country  are  In  a 
sense  Just  as  patriotic  as  Oeorge  Washington 
or  Abraham  Lincoln.  Of  course  they  will 
never  be  recognised  as  Lincoln  was,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  as  patri- 
otic as  he  was,  because  they  are.  l^ey  gave 
their  Uves  that  America  might  remain  a  free 
and  Independent  nation.  Tbey  were  true 
patriots. 

lOTALTT  VTTAL 

Patrotlsm  also  means  loyalty.  Patriots 
must  stand  up  for  their  country  and  back 
It  up  In  whatever  It  undertakes.  You  should 
speak  weU  of  your  country,  especially  when 
visiting  In  a  foreign  land,  as  even  you  can 
help  create  friendly  relations  between  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries.  A  good  patriot 
win  act  as  an  ambassador  for  bis  country  by 
telling  others  of  his  country  and  by  stand- 
ing up  for  It. 

Tou  can  sum  up  what  my  American 
patriotism  means  to  me  in  the  one  word  love. 
This  Includes:  my  love  of  America,  which 
has  been  so  good  to  me  and  which  protects 
me,  my  love  of  freedom,  a  gift  so  precious 
that  we  fight  and  die  for  It  even  now.  and  my 
love  of  Ood.  who  has  blessed  me  by  allowing 
me  to  live  in  America  and  blessed  America 
with  good  leaders,  freedom,  and  people  who 
love  America.  This  Is  what  my  American 
patriotism  means  to  me. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  POOD  SERVICK 
ASSOCIATION  CRITICIZES  PRO- 
POSED CUT  IN  SCHOOL  MILK  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  FISCAL  1967 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
last  Thursday  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee's  Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee  heard  a  number 
of  exceUent  statements  from  public  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  special  milk  program 


for  schoolchildren  I  was  delighted  In  the 
unanimity  of  support  these  witnesses 
gave  to  the  program. 

I  hope  over  the  next  few  days  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  several  of  these 
witnesses  and  the  organizations  they 
represent.  Today  I  would  like  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gordon  Ounderson,  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  School  Pood  Service  Associa- 
tion and  school  food  program  adminis- 
trator for  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ounderson  points  out  that  if  the 
proposed  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
were  passed  by  Congress  "the  special 
mUk  program  as  it  has  operated  since 
1955  would  he  virtually  dead."  He  then 
goes  on  to  refer  to  studies  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  that 
when  the  priee  of  milk  to  schoolchildren 
goes  down  the  consumption  goes  up.  He 
states  that  as  milk  prices  to  students  in- 
crease, as  they  most  surely  will  if  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  Is  passed : 

The  consumption  by  pupils  required  to 
pay  the  full  coat  of  the  milk  will  be  in- 
significant. 

Mr.  Ounderson  declares  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  concentrate 
the  benefits  of  the  program  on  schools 
which  have  no  lunch  program  will  not 
change  the  present  low  consumption  of 
milk  in  these  schools.  This  is  a  point 
that  I  have  not  made  heretofore,  but  it 
beau's  repeating.     Mr.  Ounderson  says: 

These  schools  have  had  ample  opportunity 
over  the  past  several  years  to  participate  in 
the  milk  program  and  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  milk  served.  Section  316.7(f)  of  the 
Secretary's  regulations  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  special  milk  program  authorises 
reimbursement  to  needy  schools  for  milk 
served  without  charge  to  needy  children  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  milk  to  the 
schools.  It  Is  not  required  that  the  needy 
school  participate  in  the  lunch  program  In 
order  to  qualify  for  such  Er>eclal  rate  of  re- 
imbursement. TTierefore  we  can  see  no  rea- 
son for  anticipating  any  slgnlflcant  expan- 
sion of  the  program  to  needy  children  In 
schools  not  partlclpaUng  by  denying  reim- 
bursement to  schools  having  a  food  service. 

Finally  I  want  to  read  out  loud  and 
clear  the  opinion  of  this  organization 
of  school  administrators  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  that  porUon  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  which  would  limit  the  program 
to  the  needy  only.  In  the  words  of  the 
American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion: 

Subsidizing  only  the  milk  served  to  the 
needy  In  schools  would,  In  our  opinion,  be 
administratively  unacceptable  and  discrimi- 
natory as  far  as  the  chUdren  would  be  con- 
cerned. 

In  my  estimation  there  is  no  better 
testimony  to  the  weakness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's new  proposal  than  this 
statement  by  the  very  organization 
whose  members  would  administer  the 
program. 

REFUGEE  AND  MIGRATION  ACTTVI- 
TIES  OF  AMERICAN  VOLUNTARY 
AOENCIES 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  dur- 
ing my  tenure  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  I 
came  to  know  intimately  the  American 


voluntary  agencies  working  In  the  field 
of  refugee  and  migration  activities  I 
found  their  programs  of  great  benefit  to 
this  country  and  I  developed  a  profound 
admiration  for  their  dedicated  leaders 
I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  a  few 
days  ago  my  good  friend,  William  J. 
Crockett,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Administration,  was  host  to  this  group 
at  a  luncheon  in  their  honor  at  the  State 
Department,  The  importance  of  this 
meeting  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  sent  a  per- 
sonal message  to  the  meeting. 

I  am  grateful  not  only  for  the  Presi- 
dent's recognition  and  endorsement  of 
the  work  of  these  fine  agencies,  but  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  Bill 
Crockett  outlined  the  State  Depart- 
ment's plans  and  policies  relative  to 
refugees  and  migrants.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  his  message  to  this 
group  is  of  significant  value  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  unfortunately  have  been 
subjected  to  considerable  misinforma- 
tion regarding  recent  administrative  re- 
organization plans  being  initiated  by  the 
Department  through  Mr.  Crockett's  of- 
fice. Certainly,  he  is  to  be  commended 
on  the  sincere  and  forthright  manner 
in  which  he  explained  the  Department's 
position  in  an  unfortunately  misunder- 
stood situation. 

Therefore  I  ask.  Madam  President,  for 
the  privilege  of  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  President'."!  letter  and  Mr.  Crockett's 
statement  to  these  able  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica's voluntary  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Thk  Whttx  Hotsc, 
Washington.  DC.  March  22.  1966. 
Hon.  William  J.  Cxockxtt, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Admin- 
titration.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  SxcaxTAXT:  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  you  are  meeting  today  with  the  leaders 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  who  have  done  and 
are  doing  so  much  for  refugees  and  migrants. 
I  want  you  to  extend  to  them  my  personal 
best  wishes  and  my  congratulations  for  the 
remarkable  job  they  have  done  over  the  years 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  world's  state- 
lees  and  homeless  peoples.  Without  their 
dedicated  support  of  ovir  governmental  pro- 
grams to  help  these  victims  of  war  and  more 
recently  of  Communist  aggression,  thousands 
who  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
would  have  perished, 

I  want  you  to  assure  them  that  we  shall 
accept  every  effort  to  see  that  the  friendly 
and  humane  policies  related  to  migration  and 
refugee  matters  Initiated  by  our  beloved 
President  Truman  will  continue  in  the  same 
full  force  as  they  have  been  during  my  ad- 
ministration. 

I  look  forward  to  an  era  of  renewed  Oov- 
ernment  ooc^>eration    and    full    partnership 
with  these  great  humanitarian  organleatlons. 
Sincerely, 

LTMsoif  B.  Jomrsow, 

Addrkss  bt  William  J.  Cbockxtt,  Dxptrrr 
UNDsa  SacaxTAST  or  State  roa  Asmixistxa- 
TioN,  Bsroaz  tkx  Pkincipal  RxpaxsxirrA- 
nVES   OF   Amkbicam    Volitntabt    AoKNcncs 

ENOACKB       tN        RXTTTOXX        AND       MiGEATION 

AcnvTrxKS,   DEPAXTMxirr   or   Stats,  WASa- 
iNCTOir,  D.C.  Maxch  23,  19M 

I  am  most  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  which  are  concerned  with 
solving  mlgraUon  and  refugee  problems 
around  the  world  and  to  dlsctiss  the  actlvlttss 
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which   are   the   mutua:    car.crrv,    o'  jom   ss-.n 
the  Department 

I  alioulci  like  -jo  t>e^Li  d<;  EUiviu^  'ixiki,  Liie 
proposod  allminauoa  ol  U.e  superstructure 
o'  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consu.ar 
ASalrs  wUl  have  no  pol'-V  or  orsjanlzatlrm 
effects  on  the  Office  of  Rrf-.^jt^  and  Ml^at:  ;ri 
A.Tairs  It  will  not  chani??  In  iiiy  wav  the 
great  humanltartan  poi:cles  on  reJuee**  aiKl 
(UspUu:«d  persons  aa  firs;  enunciated  b, 
President  Tniman  In  i*4i-<  ^r.d  »ni.;r.  are  to- 
day 'uiiy  embraced  by  Pres;-;  ■  '-  j-i;.ri*j;i  i»ii<l 
his  a^lmlnistratior. 

Policy  In  this  jjovernment  of  ours  is  not  tlie 
property  of  one  man 

Policy  in  this  goremtnent  of  ours  la  not 
dependent  for  its  conUnviatlon  and  tulflU- 
ment  upon  tiie  personality  of  any  on«  of  us. 
We  are  tTut  the  instxTin-.entjs  of  the  President 
In  '.he  ftUfiUment  of  hif  adm.nifitraTloRS 
policies . 

And  I  repeat,  tlie  great  humanif-aftftn 
policies  laid  down  by  President  Johnson  at 
the  root  '  f  the  Statue  of  Liberty  will  not  be 
changed  by  any  of  us 

Over  the  pe*-  several  years,  the  Depart- 
men:  has  p.ai  .ed  and  put  Into  effect  ser- 
eral  organizational  chanerea  designed  to  re- 
duce the  layers  of  jupervi.?ion  between  the 
people  who  operate  the  progr-ini  and  do  the 
actual  worJc  and  trie  u>p  ieve-  poUcy  and 
executive  positions  Ui  '.ri.?  Department  One 
such  change  waa  tb.^t  i-hich  p;;nt:n.=ited  the 
Bureau  of  AdmtnlstrHtir.n  hearl«><-!  Dy  at.  .^s- 
elstant  Secretary  .'or  Administration  This 
change  wa«  accomplished  smofthly  and  the 
Lndlv.duai  progran-^  .:.v  .ved  have  continued 
to  work  ••  effeeUreiy  r  mnre  ito  than  '.:.- 
der  the  old  arriangemeiit  Sliiuiar  changes 
are  being  zuAde  Lr.  jur  re^ioaa.,  bureaus 
which  are  the  heart  of  th*  work  of  the 
Department  which  we  believe  will  result 
m  a  mtich  stroniter  und  .')ard-hlttlng  eon- 
duct  of  our  foreign  atfairs 

We  have  every  reason  to  feel  that  the 
changes  proposed  for  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Coosuiar  Affairs,  by  removing 
one  level  of  supervision,  wlil  place  the  offices 
comprising  the  Bureau  In  closer  contact  with 
top  level  officials  of  the  Departoaent  there- 
by elevating  them  ajid  making  them  rr.-" 
affective  X  want  to  g:ve  >ou  the  :.jep«:- 
ment's  assuraocas  that  tne  ,;J-.a:i^b6  r^.-.  v.i^eo 
will  in  no  way  mean  a.-.y  moo.tiu^t.  jn  or 
deviation  of  mit  huxtiane  pv>i^.-.e.s  coticex;,- 
Ing  Joint  interest  whi.jt  the  'J 3  Government 
and  the  roluntary  agenelas  mare  m  our  mu- 
tual effort*  to  help  the  unfortui.Ate  through 
the  refugee  axKl  aij^ration  programs  Fur- 
ther I  want  to  assure  ycu  of  our  jont;.-..a*«! 
determination  to  implement  our  immigra- 
tion laws  In  complete  coi:/ormi:y  with  the 
Proaident'i  policy  and  Ins  uwn  at.ated  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Department  Is  fuiiy  aware  oi  nnd  has 
the  greatest  adinlration  for  the  devoted  and 
Inspiring  work  which  the  American  volun- 
tary agencies  have  carried  out  over  so  nxaiiy 
years  in  provlrding  care  ajod  afisistazioe  U- 
refugees  and  helping  them  to  beooai*  r*- 
astahlished  as  mdepeodttDt.  snlf  niWrlMit 
persons  Thro'jgh  .-ul  these  yean  foa  lM«e 
worked  closely  w:th  the  De p&rtmen t  Aod  oth- 
er agencies  of  >ur  CJovernnient  wtUob  are 
concerned  with  refugee  aiatt«rs.  Yo«  have 
given  President  Jjh:..=M)n  *arm  and  enthusi- 
astic support  ui  obUiinlng  the  enactment  of 
.^.is  immigration  ,»g;slatlve  program.  For 
these  rea^onii  you  have  an  understandable 
concern  in  what  happens  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  which  might  affect  the  refugee  pro- 
gram We  plan,  of  covirse,  to  continue  pie 
present  Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Af- 
fairs along  with  Its  experienced  personnel. 
fnder  our  general  pUn  of  reorganljBaUon. 
t.n?  Offl.-e  wll!  be  -or.^!d»T<^  fully  respon- 
sible for  carrytng  out  !•»  own  proerHBrsa  and 
functions  and  will  be  give:,  mv  r^.-wina.  »t 
tenUon  and  BTmpathetlr  support.  JLlong  with 
that  of  other  senirT  i>fRcer9  In  the  Depart- 
ment. 


Vou  and  jtMir  aaaoclaMs  Are  more  aware 
than  other  Aaamrlemttm  t^Mt  we  In  the  DefMu-t- 

ment  do  not  and  never  have  taken  the 
slghinfiance  of  refugee  situations  around  the 
world  lightly.  It  may  rorprlse  even  you  to 
know  that  since  the  end  of  Wortd  War  n  the 
US  G^v»TT>ment  has  spent  almost  O  billion 
on  mie-itiof  and  refugee  activities.  This 
is  more  than  the  United  States  hae  contrib- 
uted L  uie  United  Natloms  and  Its  ooosUtu- 
ent  organ  ma  tions  for  aU  nonrefugee  purposes. 
At  this  tense  period  In  world  affairs.  I  can 
assure  you  tht  we  are  not  about  to  relax  our 
Interest  In  refugee  matters.  We  are  continu- 
ing our  full  support  for  the  programs  which 
are  the  functional  responsiblUtlea  of  the  Of- 
floe  of  Refugee  and  Mlgzatlos  AJZalrs  and 
tomorrow  will  begin  bewiagB  before  the  Oon- 
greas  on  our  requested  approprlatione  for 
aseal  year  19d7.  These  will  include  our  ooa- 
trlbutlons  to  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  and  for  the 
TJiilted  nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugeea,  as  well  as  for  the  work  of  the  UB. 
escapee  program  In  Surope.  the  Tar  Sast 
refugee  program  In  Boag  KcKig  and  Maeaa. 
aaelstanoe  to  Tibetan  refugees  in  India  and 
NepeU,  and  the  movetnent  of  refugee*  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

Ton  have  been  kept  currently  Informed  as 
to  the  basis  for  the  State  Department  hav- 
ing steadily  reduced  Its  appropriation  re- 
quests for  these  programs  over  the  past  6 
years,  and  we  have  done  so  again  in  lSg7. 
Theae  reductions  do  not  reflect  any  lessening 
Interest  in  the  refugee  programs.  Rather 
they  show  first,  redactions  in  the  stee  of  ref- 
ugee problems  through  the  suooessful  solu- 
tion of  the  oaaea  of  many  refugees  which  ts  a 
great  tribute  to  the  ■work  of  your  valuntary 
agencies;  secondly,  meet  countries  of  asyluKi 
are  becoming  Increasingly  prosperous  and  It 
Is  no  longer  necessary  to  provide  the  same 
measure  of  iisslstance  to  Individual  refugees; 
thirdly,  the  United  States  has  worked  con- 
sistently to  Increase  the  contributions  of 
other  governments  to  refugee  problems,  par- 
ticularly by  their  support  of  international 
organizations;  and  finally,  we  are  always  on 
the  alert  to  find  better  and  cheaper  ways  In 
carrying  out  our  operations. 

This  latter  point  Is  Important  In  Tlew  of 
the  necessity  for  reducing  the  cost  of  all 
Government  operations  wherever  possible  In 
order  to  finance  our  commitments  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  Improve  the  level  of  our  society 
at  home.  Our  appropriation  request  of  96 
million  for  migration  and  refugee  asslstanoe 
should  be  viewed  In  the  context  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  j'tiat  mads  and  of  the  very  large 
o<_>nL.-ibutioiiS  which  the  United  States  is 
m.>x;..g  u  Wiird  refugees  through  other  ap- 
pr  ^.-.  li.k, .»i.  As  you  know,  over  MO  mlUlon 
is  being  spent  annually  for  Cuban  refugees 
to  tke  United  States,  the  refugee  program  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  currently  at  a  level  of  WO 
milUon:  and  we  are  still  contrltoullng  ap- 
proximately $23  mUUon  toward  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem  each  year. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  large  amounts  of 
PubUc  Law  480  surplus  food  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  refugees;  this  and  other  ATr>  as- 
sistance Is  our  main  contribution  to  the 
numerous  African  refugee  situations.  It  Is 
therefore  clear  that  the  United  8tat»  la  not 
reducing  its  Interest  in  reftigee  and  mlgra- 
uon  problems  but  rather  la  devoting  the  nec- 
eseary  resources  to  these  problems  on  a  pri- 
ority basis.  We  are  also  prepared  to  meet 
new  refugee  emergencies  as  they  may  occur. 
As  you  know,  the  Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1966  provides  authority  for 
the  PresldSBt,  when  he  deems  It  aeoessary 
in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  to  utilize 
up  to  $16  million  of  AID  funds  to  meet  un- 
expected refugee  needs. 

The  President  will  not  hesitate  to  use  this 
authority  as  Is  indicated  by  his  prompt  ap- 
prorml  of  the  funds  for  the  movement  of 
CiftMis  to  the  United  States  which  began 
a  few  aMOtbe  a«o.    At  the  time  he  outlined 


hla  proposed  plan  for  aiding  Cubans  at  the 
signing  ot  the  tmrnlgratton  bill  at  Ubwtj 
Island,  the  President  made  deer  la  his  state- 
Kent  "that  tram  this  day  forth  tboee  wtah- 
Ing  to  emigrate  to  Amerlea  shall  be  admutal 
on  the  hesH  d  tbetr  skills  and  their  eiaee 
relattooship  to  those  already  here"  The 
President  set  forth  the  additional  policy  that 
"those  who  can  contribute  meet  to  this 
country — to  its  growth,  to  Its  strength,  to  its 
spirit,  viu  be  the  lliet  that  are  admitted  to 
this  land." 

In  this  connection  we  In  the  Departmmit  of 
State  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  Insure 
cotrtlnuatlon  of  the  President's  sympatbetic 
and  humane  policy  for  the  admlsBlon  of 
refugees  into  the  United  States.  We  reallM 
that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  achla«« 
all  that  Is  required  in  the  application  of  the 
new  law,  but  we  are  steadily  working  to  Im- 
prove the  situation. 

I  want  the  remainder  of  time  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  me  to  hear  your  views 
and  quMtlons.  At  this  particular  meeting 
I  should  think  It  would  be  more  prod  active 
for  all  of  us  If  we  could  address  ourselves 
to  the  broad  area  of  refugee  and  migration 
policies  and  programs  and  their  place  within 
the  Department  of  State  and  leave  detailed 
technical  questions  to  a  later  working  meet- 
ing when  our  technical  experts  can  wrestle 
with  them.  I  want  to  tell  you  again  how 
much  we  appreciate  and  admire  the  aocom- 
plishments  of  the  voluntary  agencies  In  the 
refugee  field.  I  want  you  to  know  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  continue  and 
strengthen  our  long  cooperative  relationship 
and  to  seek  your  advice  and  guidanoe  on 
problems  of  mutual  Interest  in  this  field. 

RanuecNTATms    or    VottrwraBT    Aocncns 
Who  Attkkdkb  Lttnchkon  *t  thk  Dtpaet- 
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Mr.  James  P.  Rice,  executive  director, 
TTnlted  BIAS  Serwloe,  New  Tatk..  N.Y. 

Rev.  Jobs  Sohaucr.  chairman.  Committee 
on  Migration  and  Refugee  Programs.  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Voluntary  Agendea  for  Por- 
elgn Service.  Inc„  and  directar  of  Immigra- 
tion, Church  Wortd  Service,  N<rw  York,  NY. 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Smith,  director  of  Immi- 
gration progimm,  American  Prlends  Service 
Committee,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  CharlsB  Sternherg.  InternaUoaal  Bes- 
eae  Committee.  Neer  York.  N.Y. 

Miss  Alexaodra  Tolstoy,  president,  Tolstoy 
Foundatioa.  New  Yerk.  N.Y. 

Mr.  R.  Karris  WUaoa,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, IJ£.  Committee  for  Bef ugees.  New  York, 
NY,  
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Affairs. 

Ehner  M.  FaHt,  Director,  0«oe  of  Befugee 
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Clement  Botootka,  Deputy  Director,  Office 
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OONCLUSiOK  OP  MORNINQ 
BU8INE88 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tiiere 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  dosed. 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Madam  PresMtent,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
busin«8e  be  laM  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate ttie  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consldeTatlon 
cf  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res,  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  tbe  United  States  to  pi«servie 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to 
determine  the  compoettk)n  of  its  legis- 
lature and  the  BpporUonment  of  tbe 
metnbershlp  thereof  in  accordance  vrtth 
law  and  the  provlsloTW  of  the  Oonstltu- 
Uon  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  It 
lias  beeii  the  desire  of  the  majority 
leader  to  bring  to  the  Sooir  of  the  Senate 
far  iWiqwBltioo  ti>e  Joint  resoiutlon  deal- 
ing with  legislative  reB|ipartk>niBent  that 
has  been  pending  for  some  time.  We 
thought  It  meet  and  proper  tlmt  it  be 
xoade  the  imflnichArt  business  vhen  the 
£wter  recesB  b^an,  and  that  ii  ought  to 


be  taken  up  lor  cooslderatlon  and  remain 
the  businesB  of  the  Senate  untQ  finally 
difipoaed.  It  may  well  be  that  inter- 
Boediate  business  ol  another  kind  wlU 
intrude  itself;  and  if  ao.  I  should  have  no 
objectioa.  We  have  been  trying  to  aet 
a  target  date  for  a  vote,  and  at  the 
moment — and  this,  of  course,  is  only  ten- 
tative— we  thought  perhaps  we  coiHd 
bring  the  joint  resolution  to  a  vote  some- 
time on  Wednesday  of  next  week,  which. 
If  I  oorreotiy  recall,  is  the  30th  erf  April. 

I  mention  VmSs  at  the  outset,  so  that 
Senators  will  be  on  notice.  The  time  for 
the  vote  may  have  to  be  deferred  a  little 
longer,  depending  somewhat  on  circum- 
staooes  quite  beyond  our  oontrol.  A 
delegation  of  SenaiotB  is  at  present  in 
Australia.  I  beUeve  they  are  doe  back 
on  the  17th  or  l«th  of  April.  I  under- 
stand another  deteeation  of  Senators  has 
gone  to  Korope.  8e\'eral  Senators  were 
in  the  hospital.  It  was  our  desire  to 
have  as  nearly  complete  a  vote,  with  aU 
Senators  iiresent  as  i>osslble.  I  ear- 
nestly and  (K-ayerfuOy  hope  that  that 
may  still  be  consummated. 

But  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  major- 
ity leader  when  I  say  that  it  is  hoped 
that  by  Wednesday  of  neirt  week,  other 
things  being  equal,  and  all  Senators  hav- 
ing returned,  or  nearly  so,  we  ^o"  agree 
upon  an  hour  certain  when  the  vote  on 
tiie  Joint  resQlutioQ  can  take  piace. 

Madam  President,  Vb  years  ago  I  en- 
countered a  book  written  by  a  man 
named  William  Bolltho,  It  has  been  into 
many  printings.  It  Is  a  rather  fascinat- 
ing book.  Its  title  is  "Twelve  Against 
the  Gods."  In  his  botric.  the  author  un- 
dertalces  a  delineatton  q£  the  achieve- 
ments of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  light 
made  by  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  l/eague 
of  Nations ;  the  life  and  times  ot  Moham- 
med: the  works  of  Napoleon  UI;  the 
expeditions  of  Christopher  Columbus; 
the  exoursicms  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden, 
who  was  a  great  miUtary  leader;  and 
ot^teib. 

I  chanced  to  thumb  through  the  book 
the  other  day,  smd  I  began  to  think  a 
little  that  in  some  quarters,  if  one  could 
believe  the  articles  azid  cartoons,  I  am 
considered  as  having  set  myself  up  as 
one  against  nine — meaning  the  Supieme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Ii^nkly. 
Madam  President,  I  hare  done  no  such 
thing,  n  I  were  to  be  accurate,  I  would 
hAve  to  say  one  Hga1n.st  six.  because  in 
the  case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims  the 
Supreme  Court  was  divided.  Out  of  that 
case  came  the  decision  commonly  known 
as  the  one-inan,  one-vote  decision.  I 
arrogate  to  myself  no  such  place,  and  I 
would  undertake  no  position  ol  that 
kind. 

I  have  some  estimate  of  my  convic- 
tions. I  have  scxne  idea  about  what  is 
taking  place  structurally  to  our  Govern- 
ment. I  regard  that  decision  as  s<HBe- 
thlng  of  a  crisis.  I  think  It  should  be. 
and  ultimately  It  must  be,  undone  or 
modified.  If  per  chance  there  are  those 
who  saaidely.  and  sometimes  unkindly  by 
caricaturing  my  words,  try  to  put  me  in 
a  position  of  being  a  man  against  the 
Court,  I  must  refute  it,  because  I  am  not 
against  the  Court.  Frankly,  I  disagree 
with  the  Court;  and  that  is  quite  a  dlf- 
lerent  thine. 
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A  very  humble  man  came  from  my 
State  a  long  time  aeo.  He  came,  after 
the  finger  of  destiny  had  touched  Wm, 
to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Na- 
tion. You  win  Tind^  Mariftni  President, 
that  he  did  ixot  agree  with  the  Court 
either.  He  did  xkot  asu«e  with  Chief 
Justice  Taney  and  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices In  the  Dred  ScoU  decision.  He  said 
as  much  wherever  he  wenL  As  a  law- 
abldlne  person,  he  accepted  the  deci- 
sion. But  accepting  it  because  It  oomes 
from  on  high  judicially  is  one  thing;  to 
agree  to  a  decision  is  quite  another.'  It 
remained  I<a-  a  lot  of  blood  and  for  the 
13th  amendment  finally  to  .si»onge  out 
the  decision  of  that  Court  in  the  Died 
Scott  case. 

That  was  not  the  only  time  when  the 
people  undertook  to  express  themselves 
with  respect  to  the  findings  of  the  CourL 
If  the  date  is  correct,  it  nuist  have  been 
in  1£S6  when  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  all  time  in  this  country,  Joseph 
Choate.  stood  before  the  Court  an^  d£. 
nounced  what  Congress  was  trying  to  do 
by  enacting,  as  it  actually  enacted,  a  law 
to  impose  a  Federal  income  tax.  I  think 
that  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  en- 
countered in  American  jurisprudence  the 
word  "communism,"  bra  use  -?f>teph 
Choate  stood  before  that  learned  group 
ot  lawyers,  of  Justices,  and  there  spoke 
as  If  the  ImposUloD  of  Inoome  lax  in  the 
Federal  structure  had  completed  the 
march  of  communism  in  this  eountry. 
That  was  the  fijst  time  that  the  word 
"oommunism"  ever  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. But  that  opposition  did  not  laat 
very  long,  because  there  is  a  higher  power 
than  the  Court,  and  that  higher  ix)wer 
is  the  people.  The  Constitution  Is  the 
•matt  of  the  peorrfe  If  it  Is  not,  ttiey 
<W8M  to  strike  out  the  Preamble,  ^likih 
iMi^ns  wtth  the  words : 

We  the  people  •  •  •  do  ordain  and  e». 
taMlah  tfals  OonsUtytton  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Having  ordained  It  by  their  wlH  and 
by  their  ratification,  there  wm  created  in 
that  Constitution  one  Court — and  that 
Is  our  only  constitutional  Court  as  such — 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Judicial  article  of  the  Constitution 
also  provides  that  there  shall  be  created 
such  Inferior  courts  as  may  be  neces- 
SBiy.  Today  In  the  50  States  of  the 
Union  there  Is  a  variety  of  courts:  The 
U.S.  District  Courts,  the  Ch-cult  Courts 
of  AOT>eals,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patefit  Appeals,  the  Tax  Court,  and 
others.  But  an  of  them  are  to  being  only 
because  the  people  ordained  the  author- 
ity in  the  Constitution.  So  we  place  no 
coiul  above  the  people.  The  people  stand 
supreme  and  above  all  the  courts  of  the 
land. 

When  Congress  was  challenged  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Income  tax.  only 
a  few  years  were  required  before  the 
whole  concept  was  sold  to  the  people. 
We  find  in  the  Constitution  today  an 
article  of  amendment  which  gives  clear 
authority  for  the  imposition  of  an  In- 
come tax. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  like  the  In- 
come tax.  I  sent  In  my  tax  return  thi« 
morning.  I  was  not  only  astounded,  but 
also  distressed,  to  think  of  how  much 
money  Uncle  Bam  takes  away  from  me. 
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I  like  to  Intrude  this,  because  there  are 
people  In  this  country  who  thlnJc  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  do  not  pay 
an  Income  tax  Well,  let  me  say  for  their 
special  benefit  that  »e  are  like  the  man 
who  carries  a  dinner  bucket  Into  a  fac- 
tory. Our  tax  Is  withheld  from  our  pay- 
checks. Let  us  make  that  cr>-stai  clear 
When  not  enough  Is  withheld.  Uncle  Sam 
la  there  on  or  before  the  15th  of  April, 
and  we  had  better  lob  the  rest  of  it  Into 
the  Treasury  with  the  Income  tax  form. 
because  otherwise  we  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  no  less  than  the  humblest  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  people  undenook  to  see  that  a 
Federal  Income  tax  was  firjally  incor- 
porated In  the  Constitution  There  was 
a  time  when  even  the  Constitution  Itself 
was  challenged,  because  on  the  floor  of 
this  very  Senate,  Robert  Marion  La  Fol- 
lette,  of  Wisconsin,  inveighed  against  the 
Idea  of  having  the  State  lepLslatures 
chooee  the  Members  who  grace  this  body. 
Until  that  s>'stem  was  changed  by 
amendment  of  the  Con.scltution.  Sena- 
tors were  chosen  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures. But  back  In  1897  there  was 
Robert  Marlon  La  Follette  talking  to  the 
student  body  and  saying  Back  to  first 
principles  " 

He  carried  on  the  fight  until  he  Anally 
succeeded.  There  were  Members  of  this 
body,  when  he  was  a  Member,  who 
sneered  at  him  when  he  w^s  nn  his  feet 
and  who  walked  out  lnt«  the  cloakrooms, 
to  display  their  contempt  for  him  But 
he  did  not  care      He  said 

The  seat«  that  are  Mmporaniy  vacant  will 
become  permanently  empty  at  soine  time 

And  they  were  So  today  we  grace 
this  body  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people. 
because  the  Constitution  in  its  pristine 
form,  as  it  came  down  from  the  Pounding 
Fathers,  was  changed,  and  changed  very 
materially 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  its  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision,  and  there  are  others  who 
share  that  view.  I  daresay  there  are 
millions  who  do  not  share  that  view,  but 
believe  that  this  view  constitutes  a 
change  in  our  form  of  government  and 
that  this  is  a  constitutional  crisis. 

That  wEus  the  reason  that  I  undertook 
In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  to 
substitute  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
which  at  that  time  bore  a  dlfffrent  num- 
ber, for  a  resolution  that  was  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar,  That  resolution  failed  be- 
cause It  did  not  get  the  necessa.'-y  two- 
thirds  vote.  That  is  quite  a  hurdle,  and 
I  aim  not  insensible  of  the  fact  that  it 
takes  some  doing  to  get  two-thirds  :>{ 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  follow  a 
viewpoint 

It  occurs  to  me  that  probably  one  of 
the  most  Important  things  that  can  be 
done  in  t.ie  course  of  this  disciisslon  is 
not  to  merely  have  printed  ;n  the  Con- 
gressional RjtcoRD  the  dissenting  opinion 
of  John  Marshall  Harlan,  but  to  read  It 
into  the  Rbcord  and  to  place  some  em- 
phasis where  the  emphasis  belongs. 

In  my  Judgment.  Associate  Justice 
Harlan  Is  a  great  legal  scholar  He  came 
through  the  Latin  school  in  Chicago  long 
years  ago.  He  Is  a  classical  student  and 
a  great  lawyer     His  dissent  Is  a  classic. 
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and  incidentally.  It  is  the  greatest  casti- 
gation  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  I  have 
ever  seen  delivered  by  a  member  of  that 
Court.  I  think  I  ought  to  read  aome  of 
that  decision  Into  the  Record. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Associate 
Justice  Harlan  said: 

In  tbeM  CMM  tbe  Cotirt  bolda  tliat  a«aU  in 
the  leglsUtUTM  of  six  States  are  apportioned 
In  ways  that  violate  tbe  federal  Oonatltuaon. 
Under  the  Court'B  ruling  tt  ia  botind  to  fol- 
low that  the  legislatures  In  all  but  a  few  at 
the  other  44  States  wUl  meet  the  same  fate. 
These  decisions,  with  Wesberry  v.  Sandert, 
376  U.S.  I.  Involving  congressional  district- 
ing by  the  States,  and  Gray  v.  Sanders,  372 
U3.  368.  relating  to  elections  for  statewide 
office,  have  the  effect  of  placing  1>«mic  aspects 
of  State  political  systems  under  the  pervasive 
overlordsblp  ot  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Once 
again,  I  must  register  my  protest. 
pnxLjitmnAr  statkmiint 

Today's  holding  is  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  requires 
every  State  to  strttcture  Its  legislation  so  that 
all  the  members  of  each  house  rejM'eeent  sub- 
stantially the  same  number  of  people;  other 
factors  may  be  given  play  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  significantly  encroach  on 
this  basic  population  principle.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  tixls  holding  as  a  piece  of 
political  Ideology — and  even  on  that  score 
the  political  history  and  practices  of  this 
country  from  its  earliest  beginnings  leave 
wide  room  for  debate  (see  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Prantfurter,  J..  In  Baker  v.  Corr, 
389  XJ3.  186.  266,  301-323)— I  tiilnk  it  dem- 
onstrable that  the  14th  amendment  does  not 
impose  tlUs  political  tenet  on  the  States  or 
authorize  this  Court  to  do  so. 

The  Courts  constitutional  discussion, 
found  In  its  opinion  In  the  Alabama  cases 
(Nos.  23.  27,  41.  ante,  p,  — )  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  pages  26-33  thereof.  U  remark- 
able (as,  indeed,  is  that  found  In  the  sep- 
arate opinions  of  my  Brothers  Stewart  and 
Clark,  ante,  pp.  — .  — )  for  its  failure  to  ad- 
dress itself  at  all  to  the  i4th  amendment  as 
a  whole  or  to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
amendment  pertinent  to  the  matter  at  hand. 
Stripped  of  aphorisms,  the  Court's  argument 
boils  down  to  the  assertion  that  petltlonera' 
rlgbt  to  vote  has  been  Invidiously  "debased" 
or  "diluted"  by  systems  of  apportionment 
which  entitle  them  to  vote  for  fewer  legis- 
lators than  other  voters,  an  assertion  which 
is  tied  to  the  equal  protection  clause  only  by 
the  constitutionally  frail  tautology  that 
"equal"  means  "equal." 

Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more 
deeply  Into  the  matter,  it  would  have  found 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  was  never 
intended  to  inhibit  the  States  in  choosing 
any  democratic  method  they  pleased  for  the 
apportionment  of  their  legislatures.  This  la 
8hc>wn  by  the  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment taken  as  a  whole,  by  the  understanding 
of  those  who  proposed  and  ratified  it,  and  by 
the  poUUcal  practices  of  the  SUtes  at  the 
time  the  amendment  was  adopted.  It  Is  oon- 
flrmed  by  niunerous  State  and  congressional 
actions  since  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment,  and  by  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  amendment  as  evidenced  by 
subaequent  constitutional  amendments  and 
decisions  of  this  Court  before  Baker  v,  Corr, 
supra,  made  an  abrupt  break  with  the  past 
in  1962. 

The  failure  of  the  Court  to  consider  any  of 
these  matters  cannot  be  excused  or  explained 
by  any  concept  of  "developing"  oonstttutloo- 
aJlsm.  It  Is  meaningless  to  speak  of  coo- 
sUtutloaai  "development"  when  both  the 
lanfuac*  and  history  of  the  oontrolUng 
provteloos  of  the  ConstttuUon  are  wholly 
ignored.  Since  It  can,  I  think,  be  shown 
beyond  doubt  that  State  legislative  appor- 
tionments, as  such,  are  wholly  free  ot  con- 
stitutional limitations,  save  such  as  may  be 
Imposed  by  the  republican  form  of  govem- 


m«nt  elau«e  (Const.,  art  ZV,  Me.  4),  th« 
Court's  action  now  bringing  tbtan  within  the 
purview  of  the  14th  amendment  amounts  to 
nothing  leas  than  an  exerclee  of  the  amend- 
ing power  by  this  Court. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  U  con- 
cerned, the  complaints  in  these  cases  should 
all  have  been  dismissed  below  for  failure  to 
sUte  a  cause  of  action,  because  what  has 
been  alleged  or  proved  shows  no  violation  of 
any  constitutional  right. 

Madam  President.  I  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Associate  Justice  Harlan  says, 
"It  amounts  In  fact  to  an  amending 
power  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,"  and  the  Court  has  no  such 
power. 

I  proceed  to  read  from  Associate  Jus- 
tice Harlan's  opinion: 

Before  proceeding  to  my  argument  It 
should  be  observed  that  nothing  done  in 
Baker  v.  Corr.  supra,  or  In  the  two  cases  that 
foUowed  In  Its  wake,  Gray  y.  Sander$  md 
Weiberry  v.  Saruler*,  supra,  from  which  the 
Court  quotes  at  some  length,  forecloses  the 
conclusion  which  I  reach. 

Baker  decided  only  that  claims  such  as 
those  made  here  are  within  the  competence 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  adjudicate.  Al- 
though the  Court  stated  as  Its  conclusion 
that  the  allegations  of  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection presented  "a  Justiciable  constitu- 
tional cause  of  action."  360  U.8.  at  237.  it  is 
evident  from  the  Court's  opinion  that  it  was 
concerned  all  but  exclusively  with  Justlcla- 
blllty  and  gave  no  serious  attention  to  the 
question  whether  the  equal  protection  clause 
touches  State  legislative  apportionments 
Neither  the  opinion  of  the  Court  nor  any  or 
the  concurring  opinions  considered  the  rele- 
vant text  of  the  14th  amendnsent  or  any  of 
the  historical  materials  bearing  on  that  ques- 
tion. None  of  the  materials  was  briefed  or 
otherwise  brought  to  the  Court's  attention. 

Madam  President,  I  emphasize  at  that 
point  what  an  Associate  Justice  of  that 
Court  said: 

Neither  the  opinion  of  the  Court  nor  any 
of  the  concurring  opinions  considered  the 
relevant  text  of  the  14th  amendment  or  any 
of  the  historical  materials  bearing  on  that 
question. 

What  an  amazing  situation  that  is, 
that  the  highest  tribunal  In  the  land  took 
no  account  of  the  historical  background 
on  the  relevant  text  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  then  proceeded  to  hand  down 
a  6  to  3  decision  which  has  and  will 
bring  structural  changes  In  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Justice  Har- 
lan's decision: 

In  the  Oray  case  the  Court  expressly  laid 
aside  the  appUeabUlty  to  State  legislative 
apportionmsnta  of  the  "one  {>erson.  one  vote" 
theory  there  found  to  require  the  striking 
down  of  the  Georgia  County  unit  system 
See  373  t7.8.  376.  and  the  concurring  opin- 
ion of  Stewart,  J.,  joined  by  Clark.  J..  Id.,  at 
881-382. 

In  Weeberry,  Involving  congressional  dis- 
tricting, the  decision  rested  on  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution.  The  Court  ex- 
praaaly  did  not  reach  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward concerning  the  equal  protection  clause. 
See  376  C.S.  8,  note  10. 

Thus  tt  seems  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Court  Is  entirely  free  to  deal  with  the  omss 
presently  before  It  In  the  Ught  of  materials 
now  called  to  its  attention  for  tbe  first  time. 
To  thsae  I  now  turn. 

I 
A.  The  Uxnffvaffe  of  the  14th  amendment 
The  Court  reliea  exclusively  on  that  por- 
tion  ot  seoUon   1   of   UM   14th  amendment 


vklck  jMovMas  tbat  ao  State  abail  "deny  to 
any  person  within  its  Jurlsdlotton  tti»  equal 
^otietittn  «f  UkB  iawa,"  aod  rtlsingnrile  en- 
tirely the  slginlfiraace  at  aecUea  2.  wblcb 
reads: 

H  <;pi  fan  tfi  Muss  ahail  be  mppattioaad 
amoag  tt>e  aavaral  Statsa  aoooedlac  io  tikbir 
itaptatiy  Bumbawi.  oounHng  tbe  mboim 
number  of  peneas  la  each  State,  *»/'-i»min^ 
Indlaos  mot  taxed.  But  wteaa  ttie  i%fat  to 
vote  at  any  alectian  for  Uae  cJaoloe  of  electors 
far  President  and  Vice  Prasideat  of  the  TIalted 
States,  aeyrflspn  tafi  was  la  Ooagi«Bi^  the  exec- 
utive and  Judicial  oflleers  at  a  State,  or  the 
■eiabers  at  tb*  i^gtaiature  tbareof .  Is  denied 
te  any  of  tbe  laale  *'^*"*^'*°"**  of  such  State, 
being  21  yean  ct  affo.  aad  ottlaaos  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  aay  wajr  abridged,  ex- 
cept for  participation  in  rabelUan,  or  »ther 
crime,  the  basis  of  reprasen ta ti an  ttiereln 
(ball  iM  reduced  la  Uie  prc^Mrtioa  which  the 
fiiimhAr  of  such  male  citiaens  sball  bear  to 
the  wiM>le  number  ot  male  clUaeos  21  years 
of  age  in  suck  State." 

The  ansendment  is  a  single  text.  It  was 
Introduced  and  discussed  as  suck  la  tiae  Be- 
construcUon  Committee,  which  reported  it 
to  tbe  CkiEisraas.  It  ims  AsenaseA  as  a  anlt 
In  Ooograas  aad  proposed  as  a  lait  to  the 
States,  which  catlfled  it  as  a  unit.  A  pro- 
posal to  split  up  the  amendment  and  sub- 
mit eacb  section  to  the  States  as  a  separate 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Whatever  one  ralgbt  take  to  be  tlse  appBca- 
Uon  to  these  cases  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  if  It  stood  alone,  I  am  unable  to  un- 
derstand tlie  Court's  utter  disregard  of  the 
second  section  wblcb  expressly  recognlzea  the 
Statae'  puwts  te  a«ny  "or  In  any  w«y-  atortdge 
the  right  of  their  InhaMtaiitB  to  ▼ote  for 
-the  memlMcs  of  tlie  (Statel  lagtslatore," 
and  its  eJQirass  provision  of  a  maetXy  for 
such  denial  or  ahrldgnsent. 

Madam  President,  that  Is  a  rather 
amazbig  comment  by  an  Associate  Justice 
to  his  colleagues  on  the  Court.    He  says: 

I  am   iiMhip    to  onderstand  the  Ooortk 

wtU*  dlaregird  of  the  seooad  seetkm. 

Frankly,  Madam  President,  I  am  also 
unable  to  understand  it,  and  anyone  who 
pursues  the  matter  closely  will  oome  to 
the  same  coiKkiElan. 
Now,  to  oonttaoe  wtth  Jnstioe  Hartan : 
TTte  eornprehensSve  scope  of  the  second 
sectloa  and  tte  parttcuiar  reference  to  the 
State  leglslacares  precladea  the  auggectkxi 
that  the  Anst  section  waa  tatentfad  to  bave 
Uke  result  reached  hy  the  Court  today.  If 
indeed  the  words  of  tit*  i4th  atxieadxaent 
speak  for  themstlves,  as  the  majority's  dis- 
regard of  history  seems  to  imply,  they  spealc 
as  clearly  as  may  be  agcdnst  the  conBtructlon 
which  the  majority  puts  cm  them.  But  we 
are  not  Umlted  to  t^e  language  of  tfae  amend- 
ment itself. 

*.  Pro|Mna<  «nd  f«t<)Ioation  of  the  amend- 
ment V 

The  history  of  the  adoption  (<  the  14tti 
amendment  provides  conclusive erldeooe  that 
neither  tlkoae  wtw  proposed  nor  those  wbo 
ntlfled  tbe  mtmemttmeaX  belleveil  tliat  tlie 
equal  protection  dauae  llmttvd  tte  power  of 
the  States  to  apportion  their  leglalaturee  as 
they  saw  fit.  Moreover,  tbe  talaOnry  Aesnon- 
strates  tliat  the  tntentloo  to  leave  this  power 
nndisturbed  was  OeUberate  and  was  widely 
belle««d  to  be  iijamiisl  to  ttte  adopttoa  of 
the  aiBflDdment. 

<l>  Propoaal  of  tbe  aaieodiiieat  In  Oon- 
grees:  A  resolution  proposing  wtaat  tMoame 
the  I4tb  amendment  was  reported  %o  twth 
Rooaea  of  Congreea  by  the  Beconatrvetlon 
OoBuoMtee  of  15  on  April  M.  IMS.  Tbe  flrst 
two  aeetloos  of  the  proposed  ameBdnaeBt 
read: 

"Sac.  1 .  Wo  State  ahan  make  or  enforce  any 
law  wtrtch  ^hall  abridge  tlie  prtvOeges  or  hn- 


MMrttlaa  of  dtlMus  of  the  United  Olrtas;  nor 
stoaU  any  Statte  d^inve  amg  |iaisaw  «f  lUa. 
Uterty.  or  properly  without  d«a  piooess  of 
law;  nor  dany  tn  aaf  parson  wltbln  its  Juzts- 
dtctkm  tte  oqwU  prataotlon  of  the  Iswa. 

"Sk.  2.  napfwntotlaaa  nteU  te  appor- 
Uooad  anonc  tte  sm— >:  Atetoa  «lKlch  a^r 
be  inelnded  wtthic  titla  Dntan.  awwuilng  to 
ttekr  raapacUsw  ciKnteM,  onwiBng  tihe  wtete 
number  ot  persona  in  each  Stnte,  eadtidlag 
lodlans  BtH,  taxed.  Bat  whene^>«r.  In  aay 
State,  tlae  eleotlrs  franchise  shall  be  denied 
to  any  portion  of  its  male  clUaeoe  not  leas 
Uuin  ttventy-one  years  of  ass.  or  Ua  aay 
way  abridged  except  tar  participation  to 
rebellion  or  vUaies  erlnte,  tbe  baals  of  rcpr*- 
aentattoB  In  aneh  State  shall  be  reduced  to 
tbe  pTDportlon  which  the  nomber  of  such 
male  citizens  shaU  bear  to  tte  whoto  number 
of  male  cltlaens  not  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age." 

In  the  House.  Thaddeus  Stevens  introduced 
debate  on  tlie  resolutkm  on  May  £.  In  his 
opening  remarks.  Stevens  explained  why  lie 
supported  tbe  resolution  although  It  leU  "Xar 
short"  of  hl8  wishes: 

"I  believe  It  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  in 
tbe  present  state  of  puhllc  opinion.  Not 
only  Congress  but  the  several  States  are  to 
1)6  consulted.  Upon  a  careful  survey  of  the 
wiiole  ground,  we  did  not  believe  that  19 
of  the  loyal  States  could  be  Induced  to 
ratify  any  proposition  more  stringent  than 
thls.- 

In  explanation  of  this  belief,  be  asked  tlie 
House  to  remember  "that  3  months  since,  and 
more,  tbe  committee  reported  and  the  House 
adopted  a  proposed  amendment  ^'Ting  tbe 
baals  of  representation  in  such  way  as  would 
stirely  bave  secured  tbe  enfranchisement  of 
every  citizen  at  no  distant  period."  but  that 
proposal  had  been  rejected  by  tbe  Senate. 

He  tben  explained  tbe  impact  of  tbe  first 
section  of  the  proposed  amendment,  partic- 
ularly the  equal  protection  clause. 

"This  an^endment  •  •  •  allows  Congress  to 
correct  tbe  unjust  legislation  of  tbe  States, 
so  tar  that  the  law  wiiicb  operates  upon  one 
xnan  shall  operate  equally  upon  all.  What- 
ever law  punishes  a  white  man  for  a  crime 
sball  punish  the  black  man  preclBely  tn  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  degree.  '*TiateT«r 
law  protects  tbe  wblte  man  shall  afford  equal 
protection  to  tbe  black  man.  Whatever 
means  of  ledie&s  Is  afforded  to  one  shall  be 
afforded  to  all.  Whatever  law  allows  the 
White  xnan  to  testify  In  court  AiaU  allow  taie 
man  of  color  to  do  the  same.  These  are 
great  advantages  over  their  present  codes. 
Ifow  dllTei ent  degrees  of  punishment  are  In- 
flicted, not  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
tbe  crime,  tret  according  to  ttie  color  of  the 
skin.  Wow  color  dlaqtialtflee  a  man  tium 
testlfylBg  In  coorte,  or  being  tried  In  the 
eame  way  as  white  men.  I  need  not  enu- 
merate theee  partial  and  oppressive  laws.  XJn- 
lese  the  Constitution  ehouM  restrain  them 
those  States  will  all,  I  fear,  keep  np  this  dls- 
erUnlnatlon,  and  crash  to  4leatb  the  hated 
freedinen." 

He  turned  next  to  the  second  section, 
which  be  said  be  considered  "the  aooet  Im- 
portant tn  the  article,"  It*  effect,  he  said, 
was  to  fix  "the  basis  of  representation  tn 
Congress."  In  unmistakable  terms,  he  rec- 
ognised the  power  of  a  State  to  withhold  the 
right  to  vote: 

"If  any  State  shall  exclude  any  of  her 
adult  male  citizens  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, or  abridge  that  right,  she  shall  forfeit 
ber  right  to  representation  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  effect  of  this  provision  will  te 
either  to  compel  the  States  to  graat  uni- 
versal suffrage  or  ao  to  ateaf  tham  of  their 
power  as  to  keep  them  forever  In  a  homeless 
minority  In  tbe  National  Oovemment.  both 
legislative  and  executive." 

Closing  bis  discussion  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, be  noted  his  dislike  for  tbe  tact  that  It 
allowed  "tbe  States  to  discriminate   Iwlth 


tte  aaane 
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tottextgtetoaotoi 
riass.   and   tneeive   proportk 

rep  1  waf  in  >■!  trill." 

Jirnnid  «to  nnA   of  «te 
latcK.  Ml 
section    iB 
and  It  leadlnc  pr 
euaston  of  It  wttte  tte  i 

titat  thlB  aaMndment  totea  ftvto  an  Stato 
anr  ricte  ttet  ever  pettatead  to  M.    Mn  Stoto 

ever  had  the  right,  -ujDdar  tte  Joans  at  law 
or  ottiawitoe.  to  steiy  to  any  itmmmmM  the 
eqaal  protoetton  ai  Oto  Inwa  or  to  ateKlge 
tte  prt«Ue«eB  «r  teattodttoa  ml  aay  ettlMn  «f 
the  BapaUle.  altkoaigh  toa«y  at  ttem  has* 
aaauaed  nnd  wtretoad  ttie  pownr,  ana  that 
without  romady.  Tte  ■iiwiKliniwI  .iteii  not 
give,  an  tiia  aaoana  aaeltan  ateam,  ^«  power 
to  Con«;reaa  of  ngateting  aaiKr««*  to  tte 
•everal  States." 

Hehnmedlntoly  eoattnned: 

'"The  aeooad  oectton  anetadee  tte  eon- 
cmaioo  that  by  the  flrat  aeetlOB  eu«ra«e  te 
antojettud  to  oosicreaBtanal  law:  save.  Indeed, 
with  this  eaoepttan.  that  as  the  right  to  tte 
people  of  each  Stote  to  a  republJcan  goteiu- 
it  and  to  cJhuMiae  Iketr  Repreeer.tBtWes  to 
___  ts  of  tte  guamnteee  o*  the  Oon- 

atliwtloa,  Vf  iMa nwinnfliiiiiin  a  remedy  nrtght 
he  gtren  4ilrectly  for  a  ease  supposed  by 
Madleen,  where  tieaaou  might  change  a  State 
government  from  a  republican  to  a  despotic 
government,  and  thereby  deny  suffrage  to 
tke  pacple." 

He  atnted  at  anotter  point  tn  his  remarks: 
"To  te  B«re  we  all  agree,  and  tte  pant  teay 
of  tte  poopta  at  UMacnuntiy  agaaa,  atel  <te 
eonamtttae  ttn»  far  to  lepmUnB  mtiaanioa 
of  xnooaatroetlan  agree,  that  the  etorelna  «C 
ffcaneblae,  though  tt  te  «ne  «C 
of  a  etttmn  «f  tte  nep«kte.  la 
•if  taratmr  tte  wmUiK  tt  tte  Stotea.* 

In  tte  3  days  of  teteto  which  separate  the 
opening  and  etosing  remains,  both  made  by 
jaembcrs  of  tte  Becooctraction  OoRHnKtee. 
ewery  apeater  on  the  resolutton,  with  a 
rtMtel  enoeptlon.  naavued  wltlKwit 
ttULt  as  Mr.  Vlagteai  «td,  enpra, 
"the  aeeood  aeetton  exelntea  tbe  «orc1tMIob 
that  by  tte  flrat  aaottan  anSrafge  is  enbjeeted 
to  rraiftiinliiiMil  law."  Tte  aaeumptloR  was 
neither  tnsrtNnrtont  mr  alleat.  Much  of 
the  deteto  eoBoemed  the  change  tn  the  beats 
of  reprsaentatton  rtlscted  by  the  second  see- 
tton,  and  tbe  speakers  etat«4  repeatedly,  ta 
cxpreaa  terms  or  by  unmistakable  tmpttca- 
tlan.  that  the  States  retained  the  power  to 
regniate  suffrage  within  their  borders.  At- 
tached as  appendix  A  hereto  are  some  of 
those  statenksnts.  Ttte  resolirtton  was 
adopted  by  the  House  without  change  on 
•ieylO. 

Debate  in  tte  Senate  tegan  on  May  ■23, 
and  followed  the  same  pa  ttem.  ^;>eaklng 
for  the  Senate  chairman  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tlon  Committee,  who  was  111,  Senator  How- 
ard, also  a  member  of  tbe  committee,  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  as  follows : 

'"nje  last  two  clauses  of  the  first  sectlan 
of  the  amendment  disable  a  State  from  de- 
piiving  not  merely  a  citizen  of  tbe  United 
States,  tout  any  person,  whoever  he  may  te, 
of  hfe.  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
piiXiesB  of  law,  or  from  denying  to  him  tte 
equal  protection  of  tbe  laws  of  tbe  State. 
This  abolishes  an  class  legislation  in  tte 
States  and  does  away  with  the  injustice  of 
subjecting  one  caste  of  persons  to  a  code 
not  applicable  to  another.  It  problblts  the 
banging  of  a  black  man  lor  a  crime  for  Which 
tbe  white  man  is  not  to  be  banged.  It  pro- 
tects tbe  black  man  In  bis  fundamental 
rights  as  a  citizen  with  the  same  shield 
Which  it  throws  over  the  White  man.  Is  It 
not  time.  Mr.  President,  that  we  extend  to 
the  black  man,  1  had  almost  called  it  the 
poor  privilege  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law? 
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"But,  tlr.  the  first  section  of  the  proposed 
uneDdznent  does  not  give  to  either  of  these 
classes  the  right  of  voting  The  right  of 
suffrage  Is  not.  in  Isw.  one  of  the  privileges 
or  Immunities  thus  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  merely  the  creature  of  law  It 
has  always  been  regarded  In  this  country  as 
the  result  of  positive  local  law.  not  regarded 
as  one  of  those  fundamental  rights  lying  at 
the  basis  of  all  society  and  without  which 
a  people  cannot  exist  except  as  slaves,  sub- 
ject to  a  depotism  isic{  " 

Discussing  the  second  section,  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  it  did  "not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  ques- 
tion of  suffrage  In  the  severa!  States  at  all." 
He  Justified  the  limited  purpoee  of  th« 
amendment  in  this  regard  as  follows: 

"But.  sir.  It  IS  not  the  question  here  what 
will  we  do;  it  is  not  the  question  what  you. 
or  I.  or  half  a  dozen  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  prefer  m  respect  to  colored 
suffrage.  It  is  not  entirely  the  question  what 
measure  we  can  pass  through  the  two 
Houses;  but  the  question  really  Is.  What  will 
ths  legislatures  of  the  various  States  to 
whom  these  amendments  are  to  be  submit- 
ted do  In  the  premises,  what  Is  It  likely  will 
meet  ths  general  approbation  of  the  people 
who  are  to  elect  the  legislatures,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  must  ratify  our  prop-jsl- 
tlons  before  they  have  the  force  of  consti- 
tutional provisions? 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
States  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sanction  so 
fundamental  a  change  as  would  Be  the  con- 
cession of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored 
race.  We  may  as  well  stare  It  plainly  and 
fsirly.  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject  It  was  o\ir  opinion 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  this  Un- 
ion could  not  be  Induced  to  vote  to  grant 
the  right  of  suffrage,  even  in  any  degree  or 
under  any  restriction,  vo  the  colored  race, 
"The  second  section  leaves  the  right  to 
regulate  the  elecUve  franchise  sua  with  the 
States,  and  does  not  meddle  with  that  right  ■ 
There  was  not  in  the  Senate,  as  there  had 
b«*n  in  the  House,  a  closing  speech  in  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment.  But  because 
ths  Senate  considered,  and  finally  adopted, 
several  changes  in  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions, even  more  attenUon  was  given  to  the 
problem  of  voting  rlghu  there  than  had  been 
given  in  the  House  In  the  Senate,  it  was 
fully  understood  by  everyone  that  neither 
the  first  nor  the  second  section  Interfered 
with  the  right  of  the  States  to  regulate  the 
elective  franchise  Attached  as  Appendix  B 
hereto  are  represenutlve  statemenw  from 
the  debates  to  that  effect.  After  having 
changed  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
form  In  which  it  was  adopted,  the  Senate 
p*ss«l  the  re«5luUon  on  June  8,  18«C  As 
changed,  it  passed  in  the  House  on  June  13. 
(U)  Batlflcatlon  by  the  'loyar'  SUtes: 
Reports  of  the  debates  In  the  Sute  legisla- 
tures on  the  ratification  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment are  not  generally  avalUbie  There  Is, 
however,  compelling  indirect  evidence  C« 
the  23  loyal  States  which  ratified  the  amend- 
ment before  1870.  5  had  oonstltutlonal 
provisions  for  apportionment  of  at  least  one 
house  of  their  respective  legislatures  which 
wholly  disregarded  the  spread  or  populauon. 
Ten  more  had  constitutional  provisions 
which  gave  primary  emphasis  to  population. 
but  which  applied  also  other  prlnclplea.  such 
as  partial  raUoe  and  recognition  of  political 
subdivisions,  which  were  Intended  to  favor 
'P^TMlj  setUed  areas.  Can  It  be  seriously 
contended  that  the  legislatures  of  these 
SUtes.  almost  two- thirds  of  those  concerned, 
would  have  ratified  an  amendment  which 
might  render  their  own  States'  constltuUons 
unconstitutional? 

Nor  wer«  these  State  constitutional  pro- 
visions merely  theoreUcal  In  New  Jersey 
for  example,  C*pe  May  County,  with  a  pf>pu- 
UUon   of  8.349,   and   Ocean  County,  with  » 


population  of  1S.«38.  each  elected  one  State 
senator,  as  did  Essex  and  Hudson  Counties, 
with  populations  of  143.839  and  129,067.  re- 
spectively. In  the  house,  each  county  waa 
entitled  to  one  representative,  which  left  99 
seats  to  be  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation Since  there  were  12  oountiee  besides 
the  2  already  mentioned  which  had  popu- 
lauons  over  30,000,  It  is  evident  that  ther« 
were  serious  disproportions  in  the  house  aiao. 
In  New  York,  each  of  the  60  counties  except 
Hamilton  County  was  entitled  to  one  of  the 
128  seats  in  the  assembly.  This  left  69  seau 
to  be  distributed  among  counties  the  popula- 
tions of  which  ranged  from  16.430  to  942.293. 
With  7  more  counties  having  populations 
over  100.000  and  13  others  having  populations 
orer  60,000,  the  disproportion  In  ths  as- 
sembly was  necessarily  large. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

In  at  least  one  Instance,  the  problem  Of 
8tat«  legislative  apportionment  was  expressly 
called  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Object- 
ing to  the  inclusion  of  Florida  In  the  act  of 
June  36,  1868.  Mr.  Famsworth  stated  on  tbe 
floor  of  the  House: 

"I  might  refer  to  the  apportionment  of 
representatives.  By  this  constitution  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Legislature  of  norlda  are 
apportioned  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to 
the  sparsely  populated  portions  of  the  State 
the  control  of  the  legislature.  The  spara«Iy 
populated  parts  of  the  State  are  those  where 
there  are  very  few  Negroes,  the  parts  Inhab- 
ited by  the  white  rebels,  the  men  who,  com- 
ing In  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other 
States,  control  the  fortunes  of  their  several 
counties  By  this  constitution  every  covmty 
Ln  that  State  is  entitled  to  a  representative. 
There  are  in  that  State  counties  that  have 
not  30  registered  voters;  yet,  under  this  con- 
stitution, every  one  of  those  counties  Is  en- 
titled to  a  representative  In  the  legislature; 
while  the  populous  counties  are  entitled  to 
only  1  representative  each,  with  an  addi- 
tional representative  for  every  thousand  In- 
habitants." 

The  response  of  Mr.  Butler  Is  particularly 
Illuminating: 

"All  these  argumenU.  all  these  statements, 
all  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  and  they  have  found  the  con- 
stitution republican  and  proper.  This  con- 
stitution has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
and  they  have  found  it  republican  and 
proper  It  has  been  submitted  to  your  own 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  and  they  have 
found  It  republican  and  proper,  and  have  re- 
ported It  to  this  House." 

The  constitutions  of  6  of  the  10  States 
contained  provisions  departing  substantially 
from  the  method  of  app>ortlonment  now  held 
to  be  required  by  the  amendment.  And.  as 
In  the  North,  the  departures  were  as  real  In 
fact  as  Ln  theory  In  North  Carolina.  90  of 
the  120  representatives  were  app>ortioned 
among  the  counties  without  regard  to  popu- 
lation, leaving  30  ueata  to  be  distributed  by 
numbers.  Since  there  were  7  counties 
with  populations  under  6.000  and  26  counties 
with  populations  over  15.000,  the  dispropor- 
tions must  have  been  widespread  and  sub- 
stantial. In  South  Carolina,  Charleston, 
with  a  population  of  88.863,  elected  3  sen- 
ators: each  of  the  other  counties,  with  pop- 
ulitlons  ranging  from  10.269  to  43.486  elected 
1  senator  In  Florida,  each  of  the  39 
CO  intles  was  entitled  to  elect  1  Reprs- 
nentatlve;  no  county  was  entitled  to  mors 
than  4.  These  principles  applied  to  Dade 
County  with  a  population  of  85  and  to  Ala- 
chua County  and  Leon  County,  with  popula- 
tions of   17,328  and   15.236.  respectively. 

It  is  Incredible  that  Congress  would  have 
exacted  raUflcation  of  the  14th  amendment 
as  the  price  of  readmlssion,  would  have 
studied  the  State  constitutions  for  compli- 
ance with  the  amendment,  and  would  then 
have  disregarded  violations  of  It. 


Ths  facts  recited  above  show  beyond  anv 
possible  doubt: 

1.  That  Congress,  with  fuU  awareness  ., 
and  attention  to  tbe  possibility  that  the 
States  would  not  afford  fuU  equaUty  in  vot- 
ing rlghU  to  all  their  citizens,  nevertheless 
deliberately  chose  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
States  plenary  power  In  this  regard  when  it 
proposed  the  14th  amendment: 

2.  That  Congress  did  not  include  in  the 
14th  amendment  restrictions  on  the  States 
power  to  control  voting  rights  because  It  be- 
lieved that.  If  such  restrictions  were  Included 
the  amendment  would  not  be  adopted. 

8.  That  at  least  a  substantial  majority,  if 
not  all.  of  the  States  which  ratified  the  14th 
amendment  did  not  consider  that.  In  so  do- 
ing, they  were  accepting  limitations  on  their 
freedom,  never  before  questioned,  to  regu- 
late voting  rights  as  they  chose. 

Kven  if  one  were  to  accept  the  majorltys 
belief  that  it  Is  proper  entirely  to  disregard 
the  unmistakable  Implications  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  amendment  In  construing 
the  flrst  section,  one  is  confounded  by  tts 
disregard  of  aU  this  history. 

That  is  pretty  tough  talk.  Madam 
President,  when  an  Associate  Justice 
sitting  on  that  Court  says: 

One  Is  confounded  by  Its  disregard  of  all 
thU  history. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  a 
little  confounded,  too.  and  maybe  that 
Is  one  reason  why  we  have  to  be  Just  a 
little  more  careful  than  we  have  been 
In  the  past  looking  at  the  Implications  of 
some  of  these  decisions. 

But  Justice  Harlan  continues: 
There  Is  here  none  of  the  difficulty  which 
may  attend  the  application  of  basic  princi- 
ples to  situations  not  contemplated  or  un- 
derstood when  the  prlnclplee  were  framed. 
The  problems  which  concern  the  Court  now 
were  problems  when  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  By  the  deliberate  choice  of  those 
responsible  for  the  amendment.  It  left  those 
problems  untouched. 

Miidam  President,  at  this  point  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Rkcoko  the  remainder  of  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  the  decision  by  Associate  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall  Harlan  because  I 
will  not  bother  to  read  the  rest  of  it. 
But  to  me  It  is  amazing  how  in  this  de- 
cision an  AssoQlate  Justice  castigates 
his  own  body  and  speaks  of  one  being 
confounded  by  its  disregard  of  all  this 
history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  opinion  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
C.  After  itea 
The  years  following  1868,  far  from  Indi- 
cating a  developing  awareness  of  the  appU- 
eabiUty  of  the  14th  amendment  to  problems 
of  apporUoimient.  demonstrate  precisely  tbe 
reverse:  that  tbe  States  retained  and  exer- 
cised the  power  independently  to  apportion 
their  legislatures.  In  Its  constitutions  of 
1878  aiMl  1901.  Alabama  carried  forward 
earlier  provisions  guaranteeing  each  county 
at  least  one  representative  and  fixing  an 
upper  limit  to  the  number  of  seats  in  tbe 
house.  Florida's  constitution  of  1886  con- 
tinued the  g:uarantee  of  one  representative 
for  each  county  and  reduced  tbe  maximum 
number  of  representatives  per  county  from 
four  to  three.  Georgia,  in  1877,  continued  to 
favor  tbe  smaller  counties.  Louisiana.  In 
1879.  guaranteed  oacb  parish  at  least  one 
representative  In  the  bouse.  In  1890.  Mis- 
sissippi guaranteed  each  county  one  repre- 
sentative, established  a  maximum  number 
of  representatives,  and  provided  that  speci- 
fied   groups   cA   ooantles   should    ettch   have 
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approximately  one-third  of  the  seats  In  the 
house,  whatever  the  spread  of  population. 
ICssourl's  constitution  of  1876  gave  each 
eounty  one  representative  and  otherwise 
fsvored  lees  jKJpulous  areas.  Montana's  orig- 
inal constitution  of  1889  apportioned  the 
State  senate  by  counties.  In  1877,  New 
Hampshire  amended  Its  constitution's  pro- 
ruions  for  apportionment,  but  continued  to 
favor  sparsely  settled  areas  In  the  house 
and  to  apportion  seats  In  the  senate  accord- 
ing to  direct  taxes  paid;  the  same  was  true 
of  New  Hampshire's  constitution  of  1903. 

In  1894,  New  York  adopted  a  constitution 
the    peculiar    apportionment    provisions    of 
which   were   obviously   Intended   to   prevent 
representation  according  to  population:   No 
eounty  was  allowed  to  have  more  tiian  one- 
third   of  all   the  senators,  no  two  counties 
which  were  adjoining  or  "separated  only  by 
public  waters"  could   have  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  senators,  and  whenever  any 
county  became  entitled  to  more  than  three 
^nators.  the  total  number  of  senators  was 
□creased,  thus  preserving  to  the  small  coun- 
aes  their  original  number  of  seats.     In  ad- 
dition,  each   county   except   Hamilton   was 
guaranteed    a   seat   In    the    assembly.    The 
North    Carolina    constitution    of    1876    gave 
each  cotinty  at  least  one  representative  and 
fixed  a  maximum  number  of  representatives 
for  the   whole   house.    Oklahoma's    consti- 
tution at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  Union 
1907)  favored  small  counties  by  the  use  of 
partial   ratios   and   a  maximum   number  of 
seats  In  the  house;    In  addition,  no  county 
was  permitted  to  "take  part"  In  the  election 
of  more  than  seven  representatives,     Penn- 
sylvania,   In    1873,    continued    to   guarantee 
(lach  county  one  representative  In  the  house. 
The  same  was  true  of  South  Carolina's  con- 
stitution of   1886,  which  provided  also  that 
each  county  should  elect  one  and  only  one 
•enator.     Utah's  original  constitution  of  1896 
sssured  each  county  of  one  representative  In 
the  house.     Wyoming,  when   It  entered  the 
Union  in   1889,   guaranteed  each   county   at 
least  one  senator  and  one  representative, 
D.  Today 
Since  the  Court  now  Invalidates  the  legis- 
lative apportionments  In  six  States,  and  has 
so  far  upheld  the  apportionment  In  none.  It 
Is   scarcely    necessary    to    comment   on    the 
situation  In  the  States  today,  which  Is,  of 
course,  as  fully  contrary  to  the  Court's  de- 
cision as  is  the  record  of  every  prior  period 
in   this   Nation's   history.     As   of    1961,    the 
constltuUons  of  all  but   11   States,  roughly 
30  percent  of  the  total,  recognized  bases  of 
apportionment  other  than  geographic  spread 
of  population,   and  to  some  extent  favored 
sparsely  populated  areas  by  a  variety  of  de- 
vices, ranging  from  straight  area  representa- 
tion or  guaranteed  minimum  area  representa- 
tion  to   complicated    schemes    of    the    kind 
exemplified  by  the  provisions  of  New  York's 
Constitution    of    1894,    still    in    effect    until 
struck  down  by  the  Court  today  in  No.  20 
(post.  p. — ).    Since  Tennessee,  which  was  the 
subject  of  Baker  v.  Carr,  and  Virginia,  scruU- 
nised  and  disapproved  today  In  No.  69  (post, 
p,  — ),  are  among  the  11  States  whose  own 
constitutions  are  sound  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  construed  to- 
day, it  Is  evident  that  tbe  actual  practice  of 
tbe  States  Is  even  more  uniformly  than  their 
theory  opposed  to  the  Court's  view  of  what  Is 
constitutionally  permissible. 

•  M.  Other  factors 

In  this  summary  of  what  the  majority 
ignores,  note  should  be  taken  of  the  16th  and 
19th  amendments.  The  former  prohibited 
the  States  from  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  latter, 
certified  as  part  of  tbe  Constitution  In  1920, 
•dded  sex  to  the  prohibited  classifications, 
in  Minor  v,  Happeraett.  21  WaU,  163,  thU 
Court  considered  the  claim  that  the  right  of 
women  to  vote  was  protected  by  tbe  privileges 


and  Immunities  clause  of  tbe  14tb  amend- 
ment. The  Court's  dlec\;w8lon  there  of  the 
significance  of  the  16th  amendment  Is  fully 
appUcable  here  wltb  respect  to  tbe  I9th 
amendment  as  weU. 

"And  still  again,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment,  It  was  deemed  necessary  to 
adopt  a  16th,  as  follows:  "The  right  of  cltl- 
Bens  of  tbe  United  States  to  vote  shaU  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.'  The  14tb 
amendment  had  already  provided  that  no 
State  should  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
should  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  suffrage 
was  one  of  these  privUegee  or  Immunities, 
why  amend  the  Constitution  to  prevent  ita 
being  denied  on  account  of  race,  etc.?  Noth- 
ing is  more  evident  than  that  the  greater 
must  Include  the  less,  and  If  all  were  already 
protected  why  go  through  with  tbe  form  of 
amending  the  Constitution  to  protect  a 
part?"    Idem,  at  176. 

In  tbe  present  case,  we  can  go  still  fxir- 
ther.  If  constitutional  amendment  was  tbe 
only  means  by  which  all  men  and,  later, 
women,  could  be  guaranteed  the  right  to 
vota  at  aU,  even  tor  Federal  officers,  how  can 
It  be  that  tbe  far  less  obvious  right  to  a 
particular  kind  of  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures — a  right  to  which  Is  opposed  a 
far  more  plausible  conflicting  Interect  of  the 
Stata  than  the  Interest  which  imposes  the 
general  right  to  vote — can  be  conferred  by 
judicial  construction  of  tbe  14th  amend- 
ment? Yet,  unless  one  takes  tbe  highly  im- 
plausible view  that  the  14th  amendment  con- 
trols methods  of  apportionment  but  leaves 
the  right  to  vote  Itself  unprotected,  tbe  con- 
clusion Is  Inescapable  tliat  the  Court  has,  for 
piuposes  of  these  cases,  relegated  tbe  16tb 
and  19th  amendmenta  to  the  same  Ilmbo  of 
constitutional  anachronisms  to  which  ^e 
second  section  of  the  14th  amendment  has 
been  assigned. 

Mention  should  be  made  finally  of  the 
decisions  of  this  Court  which  are  disregarded 
or,  more  accurately,  silently  overruled  today. 
Minor  v.  Happersett,  supra,  In  which  the 
Court  held  that  the  14th  amendment  did  not 
confer  the  right  to  vote  on  anyone,  has  al- 
ready been  noted.  Other  cases  are  more  di- 
rectly In  point.  In  Coleffrove  v.  Borreft, 
330  U.S.  804.  this  Court  dismissed  "for  WMit 
of  a  substantial  Federal  question"  an  appeal 
from  the  dismissal  of  a  complaint  alleging 
that  the  nilnols  legislative  apportionment  re- 
sulted In  "gross  InequaUty  in  voting  power" 
and  "gross  and  arbitrary  and  atrocious  dis- 
crimination In  voting"  which  denied  tbe 
plaintiffs  equal  protection  of  tbe  laws.  In 
Remmey  v.  Smith,  102  P.  Supp.  708  (D.CJEX). 
Pa.),  a  three-Judge  district  court  dismissed 
a  complaint  alleging  that  the  apportionment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  deprived  the 
plaintiffs  of  "constitutional  rlghta  gtiaran- 
teed  to  them  by  the  14th  amendment."  (Id., 
at  709.)  The  district  court  stated  that  It  was 
aware  that  the  plaintiffs'  allegations  were 
"notoriously  true"  and  that  "the  practical 
dlsenfranchlsement  of  qualified  electors  In 
certain  of  the  election  districts  In  PhUadel- 
phla  County  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge." (Id.  at  710.)  This  Cotirt  dismissed  tbe 
appeal  "for  the  want  of  a  substantial  Federal 
question"  (342  UJS.  916) . 

In  KiOA  V.  McCaitlets.  293  8.W.  3d  40,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  dismissed  an 
action  for  a  declaj'atory  Judgment  that  the 
Tennessee  Apportionment  Act  of  1901  was 
tinconstitutlonal.  The  complaint  alleged 
that  "a  minority  of  approximately  37  per- 
cent of  the  voting  population  of  the  State 
now  elects  and  controls  20  of  the  33  mem- 
bers of  the  senate;  that  a  minority  of  40 
percent  of  the  voting  population  of  the  State 
now  controls  63  of  tbe  99  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives."  Idem  at  42.  Wltto- 
out  dissent,  this  Court  granted  the  motion 
to   dismiss    the   appeal.      363   U.S.   920.      In 


Jtadford  V.  Oarg,  145  F.  Supp.  541  (D.C.WA 
OUa.) ,  a  three- Judge  district  court  was  con- 
vened to  consider  "the  complaint  of  tbe 
plaintiff  to  tbe  effect  that  the  existing  ap- 
portionment statutes  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa vlolata  tbe  plain  mandate  of  the 
Oklahoma  Constitution  and  op>erate  to  de- 
prive blm  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  to 
tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States."  Idem 
at  642.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  be  was  a 
resident  and  voter  in  the  most  popxilous 
county  of  the  State,  which  bad  al>out  16 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State 
but  only  about  2  percent  of  tbe  seats  In  tbe 
State  senate  and  less  than  4  percent  of  tbe 
seats  In  tbe  house.  Tbe  complaint  recited 
the  unwillingness  or  Inability  of  the  branches 
of  the  State  goverrmient  to  provide  relief 
and  alleged  that  there  was  no  State  remedy 
available.  The  district  court  granted  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss.  This  Court  affirmed  with- 
out dissent  (362  U£.  991). 

Each  of  these  recent  cases  Is  dlsttnguLsbed 
on  some  ground  or  other  In  Baker  v.  Oorr. 
See  308  VS.  236-236.  Their  summary 
dispositions  prevent  consideration  whether 
tbese  after-the-fact  distinctions  are  real  at 
Imaginary.  Tbe  fact  remains,  however,  that 
between  1947  and  1987,  four  cases  raising 
Issues  precisely  the  same  as  those  decided 
today  were  presented  to  the  Court.  Three 
were  dismissed  because  the  issues  presented 
were  thought  insubstantial  and  in  the  fourth 
the  lower  court's  dismissal  was  affirmed. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  catalog  complete, 
yet  to  keep  it  within  the  manageable  llmita 
of  a  Judicial  opinion.  In  my  Judgment,  to- 
day's decisions  are  refuted  by  the  language 
of  the  Amendment  which  they  construe  and 
by  the  Inference  fairly  to  be  drawn  from 
subsequently  enacted  Amendmenta.  They 
are  unequivocally  refuted  by  history  and  by 
consistent  theory  and  practice  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  14tb  amendment 
until  today. 

n 
The  Court's  elaboration  of  Ito  new  "con- 
stitutional" docuine  indicates  bow  far — and 
how  unwisely — it  has  strayed  from  the  ap- 
propriate bounds  of  ita  authority.  The  con- 
sequence of  today's  decision  is  that  in  all 
but  the  handftil  of  States  which  may  already 
satisfy  the  new  requlrementa  the  local  dis- 
trict court  or.  It  may  be,  the  State  courta. 
are  given  blanket  authority  and  the  consti- 
tutional duty  to  supervise  awM^rtionment  of 
ithe  State  legislatures.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  Intolerable  and  Inappropriate 
Interference  by  tbe  Judiciary  with  the  Inde- 
pendent legislatures   of   the   States. 

In  the  Alabama  cases  (Noe.  23,  27,  41) ,  tbe 
district  court  held  Invalid  not  only  existing 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution — which 
this  Court  lightly  dismisses  with  a  wave  of 
tbe  supremacy  clause  and  the  remark  that 
"it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  State's 
apportionment  scheme  Is  embodied  In  ita 
constitution  or  In  statutory  provision"  ante, 

p.  49) but  also  a  proposed  amendment  to 

the  Alabama  constitution  which  had  never 
been  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Alabama  for 
ratification,  and  "standby"  legislation  which 
was  not  to  become  effective  unless  the 
amendment  was  rejected  (or  declared  uncon- 
stitutional) and  In  no  event  before  1966, 
Sima  V.  Frtnfc,  208  P.  Supp.  431,  See  ante,  pp. 
8-16.  Both  of  tbese  measures  had  been 
adopted  only  9  days  before,  at  an  extraordi- 
nary session  o<  tbe  Alabama  LegUlatxire,  con- 
vened pursuant  to  what  was  very  nearly  a 
directive  of  tbe  district  court,  see  Sims  v. 
Frink  (306  F.  Supp.  246,  348).  The  dUtrict 
court  formulated  Ita  own  plan  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  tbe  Alabama  legislature,  by 
picking  and  choosing  among  the  provisions  of 
tbe  legislative  measures  (306  F.  Supp.,  at  441- 
442,  see  ante,  p.  17) .  Beyond  that,  the  court 
warned  the  legislature  that  there  would  b« 
still  further  judicial  reapportionment  unless 
the  legislature,  like  It  or  not,  undertook  the 
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for  ItattU  I  aoe  P  Supp  at  443 1  .  Thta 
Court  now  nstes  th&t  toe  diatnct  o^urt 
ftctad  in  "»  moat  proper  and  caoamenOuitbia 
maiinar"  (ante.  p.  31).  uid  approvas  Uie  dis- 
trict court's  avowed  :ntcaUon  oX  t^ung 
"aocne  furtbor  action"  unleoa  tha  State  legta- 
lature  acta  by  19M  i  ante.  p.  53  j. 

In  the  liATf  land  saaa  '  No  29  post,  p  —  i  . 
the  State  legrlalature  was  called  into  gpectai 
seaatoc  and  ensicted  a  temporary  reappartlon- 
ment  of  tbe  houae  of  dele^atos,  under  preo- 
sure  frcwa  the  State  couru.  Therea.'ter  Uie 
Maryland  Oourt  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
Maryland  Senate  was  constitutionally  ap- 
portlonad.  MaryUmd  Comm-.ttee  lor  Fatr 
ReyrrgaentrntUyn.  t  Tarcft.  339  Md  4CMS.  This 
Oourt  now  holds  that  neither  branch  of  the 
State  legislature  meets  constltutioniU  re- 
quirements. Poet,  p  17.  The  Court  presumes 
tlMit  since  "the  Maryland  oonstltutumal  pro- 
visions retatlnf  to  legislative  apportionment 
(aret  hereby  held  unconstitutional  the 
Maryland  Legislature  •  •  •  has  ttit-  Inherent 
power  to  enact  at  least  temporary  reappor- 
tionment legislation  pendmn  adoption  of 
State  ooostltutlonal  provinlona  '  which  satisfy 
the  l"ederal  Constitution  id  at  18  On  this 
premise,  the  Cotirt  roncludes  tha*  the  Mary- 
land oourta  need  not  "feel  obliged  to  take  fur- 
ther affirmative  action"  now,  but  that  •un- 
der no  clrrrumatar.eee  should  the  1906  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  Maryland  Le«;lBlature 
be  permitted  to  t>e  conducted  pumuant  to 
the  eitlstlng  or  any  other  unconstitutional 
plan  ••     Id«n  .  at  19 

In  the  Vtr^inia  ras*"   'No    to    poet    p.  — ). 
the  State  legislature  In    1962    -onipued  with 
the  State  oonstltutlonai  requirement  of  reg- 
tilar    reapportionment.      Two    days    later     a 
complaint    was    filed    In    the    district    cx>urt. 
Hght  months  later    the  legislative  reappor- 
tionment    was     declared     uncon«tlt^itlonaJ. 
Mann,  v    Davis    313   F    8\l;  p    577      The  dis- 
trict    court     gave     the     Btate     legislature     3 
months   within   which    to   reapportion   itself 
In    special    session     under    penalty    of    being 
reapportioned    by    the    court.      Only    a    stay 
granted  by  a  member  of  this  Oourt  stowed 
tlie  p>rocess:   It  is  plain  that  no  stay  wUl  be 
forthoooilng    in    the    fjture       The    Virginia 
Legislature  Is  to  be  given     aji  adequate  op- 
portunity  to  enact  a   valid   plan",    but  if   It 
falls  "to  act  Ewxanptly  m  remedying  the  ron- 
stltutJoa^  defects  m   the  dtate  s  leglslauve 
apportionment  plan."  the  district  court  t>  to 
take  ^arther  action     'post,  p    14 1 
In  Oeteware  )Ni,    307    poet,  p    — ).  the  dla- 
trlct  oourt  entered  an  order  jc  July  35,   1963. 
which    stayed    proceedings    until    August    7. 
llWa.  "In  the  hofie  and  expectatl  .n"  that  the 
general   aseembiy   would    take     some   appro- 
prlaM   action"    in   the   Intervening    13    days. 
5<wcocfc  V.  Terry,  307  r.  Supp    206.  207      By 
way  of  prodding,  proeumabiy  the  court  noted 
that  If  no  legislative  action  were  taken  and 
th«  court  suatalned  the  plaintiffs  claim,     the 
preaent  general  assembly  and  any  subsequent 
general  asaembly.  the  members  of  which  were 
elected  pursuant  to  section  2  -if  article  2  |  the 
challenged   provisions   of   the   Delaware  con- 
stitution], might  be  held  not  u,  be  a  de  Jure 
legislature  and  Its  legislative  acts  might  be 
held  Invalid   and   unconstifjuonal"    iid..   at 
30S-20C1       Five  days  later,  on  July  30.   1»«3. 
th«   general   assembly   approved   a   proposed 
amendment  to  the   State  constitution.     On 
August  7.  IBCO,  the  district  oo\u^  entered  an 
order  denying  the  defendants'  motion  to  dls- 
mlas.     The  oourt  said  that  it  did  not  wish 
to  ■Qbctlttit*  Its  jtidgment  "for  the  oollectlva 
wisdom  of   the   General    Assembly   of   Dela- 
ware." but  that  "in  the  light  of  ail  the  clr- 
c^Mostanoes."    It    had    tij    proceed    promptly 
(310  P    Supp    398.  SM)    On  October  18    1863. 
the  court  decUned  to  enjoin  the  conduct  of 
•leetlona   In    No\-ember    iSlO   P    Supp.   396) 
Th«  oourt  went  on  to  express  lu  regret  that 
the  gansral   assembly   had    not   adopted    the 
oowrf»  saggssUoo.  see  307  p.  Supp  .  at  306- 
WT,     th*t     the     Delaware     constitution     be 
**o«xt09a  to  make  apportlonmsn  t  a  statu  tory 


rather  tb&n  a  oonstttuUoaal  matter,  ao  ••  to 

facilitate  further  cruuiges  in  apportloniikant 
which  might  De  required  i  ^10  P.  Supp.  iOl). 
In  January  1963,  the  general  MssmUty  again 
approved  the  proposed  amemlmantatf  tlM  ap- 
portionment provi£ioas  of  the  Delaware  oon- 
sutuuon,  which  thereby  became  affectlTe  on 
January  17.  'i»«3.  Tinae  monthjs  later,  on 
.Kpni  IT.  1963.  the  district  oourt  reached  "the 
reluctant  uoaclualon"  that  article  3.  aecUon 
2.  of  the  Delaware  constitution  was  uncon- 
stitutional, with  or  without  the  1963  amend- 
meKt.  .Sincoclc  v.  Duffy.  215  P,  Supp.  ISB.  188. 
Observing  that  "the  State  at  Delaware,  the 
general  asaemhly.  and  this  oourt  aU  seam  to 
be  trapped  In  a  kind  of  bos  ol  time."  id.,  at 
191,  the  court  gave  the  general  assembly  until 
Ocvjber  1,  1963.  to  adopt  acceptable  provi- 
sions for  apportionment.  On  May  20,  19«3, 
the  district  court  enjoined  the  defendants 
from  conducting  any  elections.  Including  the 
general  election  scheduled  for  November  1964. 
pursujUit  to  the  old  or  the  new  constitutional 
:jr  •.  isiotis  This  Court  now  approves  all 
thette  proceedings,  noting  particularly  that 
in  allowing  tb«  1062  elections  to  go  forward, 
"the  district  oourt  acted  In  a  wise  and  tem- 
peirate  manner"  (post.  p.  14). 

Records  such  as  these  In  the  cases  de- 
cided today  are  sure  to  be  duplicated  in 
most  of  the  other  States  IX  they  have  not 
already.  They  preaent  a  Jarring  picture  of 
couru  threatening  to  take  action  Ln  an  area 
which  they  have  do  business  entering,  in- 
evitably on  the  basU  of  political  JudgmenU 
which  they  are  lncoaip>etent  to  make.  They 
ahow  legislatures  of  the  States  meeting  In 
haste  and  deliberating  and  deciding  in  haste 
to  avoid  the  threat  of  Judicial  interference. 
So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  Court's  only  re- 
sponse to  this  unseemly  staOe  of  affairs  Is 
ponderous  insistence  that  "a  denial  of  coa- 
stltutlonaiiy  protected  rights  demands  ju- 
dicial protection"  (ante,  p.  81) .  By  thtis  re- 
fusing to  recognise  the  bearing  which  a  po- 
tential for  conflict  of  this  kind  may  have 
on  the  question  whether  the  claimed  rights 
are  In  fact  constitutionally  entitled  to  ju- 
dicial protection,  the  Court  asstunes,  rather 
than  supports,  its  conclusion. 

It  should  by  now  be  obvious  that  these 
cases  do  not  mark  the  end  of  reapportion- 
ment problems  In  the  courts.  Predictions 
once  made  that  the  courts  would  never  have 
to  face  the  problem  of  actually  working  out 
an  apportionment  have  (voved  falsa.  This 
Court,  however,  continues  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  Its  decisions,  simply  assuring 
us  that  the  lower  courts  "can  and  •  •  • 
wUi  work  out  more  concrete  and  speclAc 
standards"  (ante.  p.  43).  Deeming  it  "ex- 
pedient" not  to  spell  out  "precise  consti- 
tutional teets,"  the  Oourt  contents  Itself 
with  stating  "only  a  few  rather  general  con- 
siderations."    Ibidem. 

Oenerailtles  cannot  obscure  the  cold  truth 
that  cases  of  this  type  aire  not  amenable  to 
the  de-veiopment  of  Judicial  standards.  No 
set  of  standards  can  guide  a  oourt  which  has 
to  decide  how  many  legislative  districts  a 
State  shall  have,  or  what  the  shape  of  the 
districts  shall  be.  or  where  to  draw  a  particu- 
lar district  line  No  judicially  manageable 
standard  can  determine  whether  a  State 
should  have  single-member  districts  or  mul- 
timember districts  or  some  combination  of 
both  No  »\ich  standard  can  control  the  bal- 
ance between  keeping  up  with  population 
shifts  and  h=iving  stable  districts.  In  all 
these  respects,  the  c  ourta  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  particular  decisions  with  respect  to 
which  a  principle  of  equally  populated  dis- 
tricts will  be  of  no  assistance  whatsoever. 
Q'.iite  obviously,  thsre  are  limitless  posslbUi- 
tlee  for  districting  consistent  with  such  a 
principle  Nor  can  theee  problems  be  avoided 
by  Judicial  reiuince  on  legislatlye  judgments 
so  far  as  possible  Reshaping  or  combining 
one  or  two  districts  or  modlfytixg  just  a  few 
district  lines,  is  no  less  a  matter  of  choosing 
ani  .:\g  m<icy  possible  solutions,  with  vary- 


ing polltloal  consequences,  than  reapportion- 
ment broadside. 

The  Oourt  ignores  an  this,  saying  only  thai 
"what  Is  marginally  permissible  In  one  State 
may  be  unsatisfactory  in  another,  depending 
on  the  particular  clrcumstsinoes  of  the  case" 
( anu,  p.  43 ) .  It  U  well  to  remember  that  ths 
product  of  today's  decisions  will  not  be  re- 
adjustment of  a  few  distrtcU  In  a  few  Statee 
which  most  glaringly  depart  from  the  princi- 
ple of  equally  populated  districts.  It  will  b« 
a  redetermination,  extensive  In  many  cases, 
of  legislative  districU  in  all  but  a  few  SUtea. 

Although  the  Cotirt — necessarily,  as  I  be- 
lieve— provides  only  generalities  In  elabora- 
tion of  its  main  thesis,  its  opinion  neverthe- 
less fuUy  demonstrates  how  far  removed  than 
problems  are  from  fields  of  judicial  compe- 
tence. Recognizing  that  "indiscriminate 
districting"  U  an  Invitation  to  "partisan 
gerrymandering"  (ante.  pp.  48-44) ,  the  Oourt 
nevertheless  excludes  virtually  every  batta 
for  the  formation  of  electoral  districts  other 
than  "indiscriminate  districting."  In  one  or 
another  of  today's  opinions,  the  Court  de- 
clares it  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to  give 
effective  consideration  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing in  establishing  legislative  districts : 

1.  History: 

2.  "Economic  or  other  sorts  of  group  in- 
terests"; 

3.  Area: 

4.  Oeographlc&l  considerations; 

5.  A  desire  "to  Insure  effective  represents- 
tlon  for  sparsely  settled  areas"; 

6.  "AvallabUtty  of  access  of  cltlsens  to 
their  repreeentatlvee": 

7.  Theories  ct  bicameralism  (except  those 
approved  by  the  Oourt) ; 

8.  Occupation; 

9.  An  attempt  to  balance  urban  and  rural 
power, 

10.  The  preference  of  a  majority  of  vt>t»n 
tn  the  State. 

So  far  as  presently  Kppvun,  the  only  factor 
which  a  State  may  consider,  apart  from 
numbers,  is  political  subdivisions.  But  even 
"«  clearly  rational  State  p<rticy"  reoognlzang 
this  factor  Is  unoonatltutlojial  If  "population 
Is  submerged  as  the  controlling  oonsldera- 
Uon.'* 

I  know  of  DO  principle  of  logic  or  practical 
or  theoretical  pollUcs.  stiU  leas  any  oon- 
stltutional  principle,  which  eaCabllshes  all  or 
any  of  theee  exclustona.  Oortaln  It  is  that  the 
Court's  opinion  does  not  asitabllsh  them. 
So  far  as  the  Court  says  anything  at  all  oo 
this  score.  It  says  only  that  "Isglslators  rep- 
resent people,  not  trees  or  acres,"  ante.  p.  27; 
that  "dtlaens,  not  history  or  economic  Inter- 
eete.  cast  votes."  ante.  p.  46;  that  "people, 
not  land  or  trees  or  pastures,  vote."  Ibid  All 
this  may  be  conceded.  But  It  Is  surely 
equally  obvious,  and.  in  the  context  of  elec- 
tions, more  meaningful  to  note  that  people 
are  not  ciphers  and  that  legislators  can  rep- 
resent their  electors  only  by  ^)eaklng  for 
their  Interests — economic,  social,  political- 
many  of  which  do  reflect  the  place  where 
the  electors  Uve,  The  Oourt  does  not  estab- 
lish, or  Indeed  even  attempt  to  make  a  case 
for  the  proposition  that  oonfllctlng  Interests 
within  a  State  can  only  be  adjusted  by  dis- 
regarding them  when  voters  are  grouped  for 
purpoees  of  representaUon. 

OOMCLTTSSON 

With  theee  cases  the  Court  approaches  the 
end  of  the  third  round  set  in  motion  by  the 
complaint  filed  In  Baker  v.  Carr.  What  Is 
done  today  deepens  my  conviction  that  . 
judicial  entry  Into  this  realm  is  profoundly 
111  advised  and  constitutionally  Impermissi- 
ble. As  I  have  said  before.  If'esberry  v. 
Sand«rs.  ewpra,  at  48,  I  believe  that  the 
vitality  of  our  political  system,  on  which 
In  the  last  analysts  all  else  depends.  Is  weak- 
ened by  reliance  on  the  judiciary  for  political 
reform:  In  time  a  complacent  body  politic 
may  result. 

These  declaloDs  alao  cat  itoeply  Into  the 
fabric  of  ouz  feilwllaiii     Wbat  must  follow 


from  them  may  eventually  appear  to  be  the 
product  of  State  legislatures.  Nevertheless. 
DO  thinking  person  can  fall  to  recognize  that 
the  aftermath  of  these  cases,  however  desira- 
ble It  may  be  thought  In  Itself,  will  have 
been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  radical  altera- 
tion In  the  relatlonahlp  between  the  States 
»ad  the  Federal  Oovernment,  more  particu- 
larly the  Federal  judiciary.  Only  one  who 
bas  an  overbearing  Impatience  with  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  its  political  processes  will 
believe  that  that  cost  was  not  too  high  or 
was  Inevitable. 

Finally,  these  decisions  give  support  to  a 
current  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  function  of  this  Court. 
This  view,  in  a  nutabell,  is  that  every  major 
social  ill  In  this  country  can  find  Ita  cure 
in  some  constitutional  "principle,"  and  that 
tins  Court  should  "take  the  lead"  in  pro- 
moting reform  when  other  branches  of  Oov- 
ernment fall  to  act.  The  Constitution  Is  not 
s  panacea  for  every  blot  upon  the  public 
welfare,  nor  sbovild  this  Court,  ordained  as 
t,  Judicial  body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general 
baven  lor  reform  movementa.  The  Consti- 
tution is  an  Instrument  of  government, 
fundamental  to  which  is  the  premise  that 
in  a  diffusion  of  governmental  authority  lies 
the  greatest  promise  that  this  Nation  will 
realize  liberty  lor  all  Ita  citizens.  This 
Oourt,  limited  In  function  In  accorclance  with 
that  premise,  does  not  serve  Ita  high  pxirpose 
when  It  exceeds  Ita  authority,  even  to  satisfy 
Justified  impatience  with  the  slow  workings 
of  the  political  process.  For  when,  in  the 
name  of  constitutional  Interpretation,  the 
Court  adds  something  to  the  Constitution 
that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  It,  the 
Court  In  reality  substitutes  Ita  view  of  what 
should  be  so  for  the  amending  process. 

I  dissent  in  each  of  these  cases,  believing 
that  In  none  of  them  have  the  plaintiffs 
stated  a  cause  of  action.  To  the  extent  that 
Baker  v.  Corr,  expressly  <w  by  implication, 
went  beyond  a  discussion  of  jurisdictional 
doctrines  independent  of  the  substantive 
Issues  Involved  here.  It  should  be  limited  to 
what  It  In  fact  was:  an  experiment  In  ven- 
turesome constitutionalism.  I  would  re- 
verse the  Judgmenta  ol  the  district  court  In 
Nos.  23,  37,  and  41  (Alabama),  No.  69  (Vir- 
ginia), and  No.  307  (Delaware),  and  remand 
with  directions  to  dismiss  the  complalnta. 
I  would  affirm  the  judgmenta  of  the  district 
court  In  No.  20  (New  Tork),  and  No.  608 
(Colorado),  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Uaryl&nd  in  No.  29. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  heard  It  ru- 
mored that  maybe  there  are  some  per- 
sons In  high  Judicial  places  who  would 
be  only  too  anxious  to  have  this  reappor- 
tionment matter  resolved.  Perhaps  this 
to  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
Maybe  it  is  like  Banquo's  ghost.  Maybe 
they  want  to  push  It  aside.  But  they 
have  gone  too  far  to  brush  it  aside  and 
It  is  for  the  Congress  to  deal  with  these 
matters. 

Now,  Madam  President.  I  turn  to  an 
article  by  Holman  Harvey  and  Kenneth 
O.  Ollmore  In  the  Reader's  Digest  under 
the  caption,  "Reapportionment:  Shall 
the  Court  or  the  People  IDecide?'  When 
all  is  said  and  done  that  is  the  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  read  from  the  article: 

Lightning  struck  last  June  16  when  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  Ita  one-man, 
one-vota  reapportionment  decision.  This 
decree  requires  both  branches  of  every  State 
legislature  to  be  strictly  based  on  population 
only.  It  representa  the  most  far-reaching 
change  in  American  political  structure  since 
our  Constitution  was  written  178  years  ago. 

Pew  Issues  in  recent  times  have  stirred 
more  controversy  or  created  more  confusion. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Nation — from  Mon- 


tana to  Maryland,  from  Alaska  to  Florida — 
Is  struggling  to  satisfy  the  Federal  Jtidiolary's 
order.  A  doi«n  Statee  have  already  re- 
mapped their  legislative  dlstrlcta. 

Madam  President,  before  the  year  Is 
out,  perhaps  at  least  38  States  will  have 
reapportioned  their  legislatures  In  con- 
formity with  Judicial  decrees. 

Others  are  desperately  trying  to  meet 
court-imposed  deadlinee  or  to  devise  delaying 
tactics.  In  the  metmtime.  proposals  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  reversing  the 
Court's  action  are  being  seriously  debated  in 
Congress  and  In  the  States. 

Make  no  mistake,  we  are  at  a  crossroads: 
our  form  of  government  is  in  a  major  crisis. 
What  then  are  the  stakes? 

RZPKESENT  THS  PEOPLX 

"The  basic  issue,"  says  Robert  G.  Dixon, 
Jr..  professor  of  law  at  George  Washington 
University,  "Is  not  simply  one  man,  one 
vote.  It  is  fair  representation,  a  concept 
which  philosophers  and  politicians  have  been 
arguing  about  for  ages." 

Since  the  beginning  of  democracy  In  the 
Greek  city-states,  man   has  groped   for   the 


That  Is  where  the  case  of  Baker  against 
Carr  gets  Its  name. 

"The  pigs  and  chickens  In  our  smaller 
counties  have  better  representation  in  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  than  the  people  of 
Nashville  "  declared  that  city's  mayor. 

The  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  Con- 
trary to  all  previous  decisions — and  to  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurters  warning  that  the 
judiciary  "ought  not  to  enter  this  political 
thicket" — the  Court  ruled  In  1962  that  Stata 
legislative  dlstrlcta  are  subject  to  Itt  judicial 
scrutiny. 

The  Baker  against  Carr  decision  was  a 
bombshell.  It  spawned  similar  reapporUon- 
ment  sulta  In  34  Statas,  So  varied  were  the 
court  intarpretatlons  that  eases  from  six 
States — Alabama,  Colorado.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land. New  York,  and  Virginia— were  appealed 
to  the  High  Tribunal, 

Then  on  June  16,  1964.  the  nine  black- 
robed  men  filed  into  the  marbled  chambers 
and  handed  down  their  shattering  decision. 
In  four  cases  the  voting  wm  8  to  1:  in  the 
other  two,  6  to  8.  In  all  cases,  the  long 
established  "Little  Federal"  system  was 
knocked  out.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  jus- 
tified the  decision  on  the  provision  of  the 


beet  ways  to  govwTi  himself  and  to  achieve  a  j^^^  amendment  to  the  VIS.  Constitution 
true  representation  of  the  people's  wlU.  As  ^^J^^,JJ  requires  that  no  Stata  shall  "denv  to 
far  back  as  the  11th  century,  England  began 


to  move  painfully  toward  more  representa- 
tive government;  kings  formed  various  coun- 
cils consisting  of  lords,  clerics,  and  powerful 
Isoidowners.  Later,  townships,  boroughs, 
and  counties  were  called  Into  councils,  origi- 
nally to  be  consulted  on  property  taxes. 

In  America  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion In  PhUadelphla  In  1787,  this  was  the 
essential  question:  How  could  a  balanced, 
genuinely  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment be  achieved,  one  that  would  reflect  the 
majority  will  while  protecting  the  minority 
and  preventing  mob  rule?  A  solution  was 
hammered  out  by  our  forefathers.  So  that 
the  large  States  could  not  be  controlled  by 
the  small  or  the  small  staamrollered  by  the 
large,  a  two-house  plan  was  born,  with  a 
house  of  representatives  based  on  popula- 
tion and  a  senata  based  on  geography. 

Thcnnas  Jefferson  Is  reputed  to  have  asked 
George  Washington  why  he  favored  the  sys- 
tem. Washington  asked  Jefferson  why  he 
poured  his  coffee  from  cup  to  saucer.  "To 
cool  it,"  was  the  reeponse. 

"Even  so,"  Washington  said,  "we  i)Our  leg- 
islation Into  the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool  It." 

As  America  matured  into  the  world's  first 
successful  example  of  modem  constitutional 
democracy,  States  adopted  the  Federal  two- 
house  system.  By  1961,  all  but  11  States  had 
constitutions  that  took  into  account  Inter- 
esta  other  than  papulation — geographic  fac- 
tors, mainly — so  as  to  achieve  fair  represen- 
tation. Missouri's  "Little  Federal"  system 
fumlsbes  an  example.  One  house  Is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basU  of  dUtrlcta  of  fairly  equal 
population  in  both  city  and  rural  areas,  with 
dlstrlcta  adjusted  every  10  years.  In  the 
other  chamber  esich  of  the  114  ootmtlee  has 
at  least  1  member.  Under  these  provisions, 
cooperation  between  city  and  rural  areas  Is  a 
valued  tradition. 

THK  CHICKKM  VOT( 

But — and  this  Is  where  the  rub  came — as 
America's  cities  grew,  some  States  neglected 
to  reapportion  their  lower  houses.  The  re- 
sult was,  m  many  States,  unjust  rural  domi- 
inatlon  of  legislatures.  Delaware's  house  dls- 
trlcta had  not  changed  since  1897.  So  unbal- 
anced was  Connecticut's  hoxise  of  represent- 
atives that  1  vota  in  a  riuai  town  was  worth 
429  votes  In  Hartford.  In  New  Hampshire's 
lower  house,  one  district  had  1,000  times 
more  residento  than  another. 

Ctae  remiss  Stata  was  Tennessee,  with  no 
revisions  since  1901.  A  group  went  to  court 
to  force  reapportionment  of  the  assembly, 
with  MemphU  resident  Charles  W.  Baker 
suing  the  secretary  of  stata,  Joe  C.  Carr. 


deny  to 
any  person  within  Ita  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

I  Interpose  at  this  point  to  say  that 
In  1948,  when  the  present  Chief  Justice 
was  Governor  of  California,  he  enter- 
tained a  diametrically  opposite  view  with 
respect  to  his  State;  but  In  the  inter- 
vening period  of  16  years  he  completely 
changed  his  mind. 

He  wrote:  "Legislators  represent  people, 
not  trees  or  acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by 
voters,  not  farms  or  cities  or  eooncxnic  in- 
tereeta." 

QUXSnON     THE     WISDOM 

There  were  vlgorovis  dlssenta  to  the  deci- 
sion. Justice  Potter  Stewart  noted:  "The 
Court's  draconlan  pronouncement,  which 
makes  unconstitutional  the  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  60  States,  finds  no  support  in 
the  words  of  the  CoiisUtution,  or ,  in  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  In  the  176- 
year  pKJiitical  history  of  our  Federal  Union." 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  intoler- 
able and  Inappropriate  interference  by  the 
judiciary  vrtth  the  Independent  legislatures 
of  the  States,"  said  Justice  John  M.  Harlan. 
"People  are  not  ciphers.  Legislators  can 
represent  their  electors  only  by  speaking  for 
their  Interests — economic,  social,  political — 
many  of  which  do  reflect  where  the  electors 
live." 

Aroused  critics  from  both  political  parties 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  Court's  flat. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  many  when  it  said,  "The  Cotirt 
had  a  chance  to  bolster  our  traditions  by 
requiring  one  house  truly  on  population,  and 
permitting  the  other  on  a  geographical  or 
other  basis  to  reflect  common  Interesta.  In- 
stead of  stopping  with  that,  ita  flat  threw 
out  institutions  painfully  wrought  by  ex- 
perience and  tried  to  substitute  abstract 
theory." 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  so  In- 
censed that  It  rammed  through  a  bill  strip- 
ping all  Federal  courta  of  the  power  to  hear 
or  review  State  legislative  apportionment 
cases.  The  Senate  passed  a  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" with  the  purpose  of  asking  the  courta 
to  go  slow  In  forcing  State  legislatures  to 
fall  Into  line  until  the  whole  matter  could 
be  reviewed. 

Madam  President,  the  bill  referred  to 
was  the  Tuck  bill,  a  bill  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
Virginia,  Governor  Tuck,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate  is  a  reference  to  an 
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amendment  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  co- 
sponsored  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  at  that 
tune. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 
Tcxlay.  na  thia  momentoua  Issue  la  debated 
»<:roo«  the  land,  every  citizen  ihouid  fxinder 
these  points 

( 1 1  The  oourt's  decree  threaten*  to  spark 
a  chain  reaction  that  may  go  «u  the  way 
down  to  the  school-board  level 

The  authors  of  that  article  were  not 
kidding.  There  Is  a  suit  filed  in  Kent 
County.  Mich.,  right  now  questioning  the 
legality  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 
There  Is  a  suit  pending  In  the  Federal 
court  In  northern  Illinois  challenging  the 
composition  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Dllnois.  Strangely  enough,  that 
suit  has  been  filed  by  a  law  professor  from 
De  Paul  University 

In  Illinois,  they  challenge  the  composi- 
tion of  our  supreme  court.  In  Michigan, 
they  challenge  the  composition  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  Just  give  them  a 
little  time  and  they  will  challenge  the 
composition  of  the  park  t)oard  and  school 
boards  and  sanitary  district  boards  and 
any  other  kind  of  board  that  may  come 
along.  These  authors  were  not  speaking 
with  tongue  In  cheek  when  they  were 
speaking  of  what  is  going  to  happen  when 
they  said. 

The   courts   decree    Lhreateoa   to  spark   a 

chain  reaction  Ui-»;  may  go  all  th«  way  down 
to  the  school-board  level. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Maddin  President,  I 
appreciate  the  fine  speech  that  the  dia- 
tingTilshed  Senator  is  making  Doe.<5  the 
Seixator  think  that  even  the  Federal 
courts  will  be  in  agreement  as  to  what 
cor^tltutefi  a  redLstrlctlng  or  rf>appor- 
Uonment  of  the  State  legislatures  m  ac- 
cord with  the  basic  deci.-;ion  of  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  do  not:  because  they 
never  have  agreed  in  most  of  the  circuits 
and  districts.  We  shall  have  that  dls- 
a«:reement  ail  the  time 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Madam  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  in  the  Bute  of 
Florida,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent In  part,  there  have  been  two  good- 
falth  efforts  to  redistribute  or  reappor- 
tion the  membership  in  the  Florida 
Leglalature  These  effor**  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  a  very  ilistmgul&hed 
three-Judge  Federal  court,  or.ly  to  be  dis- 
approved by  the  US  Supreme  Court 
later, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  situation  l.s  almost  as  dlfScult 
as  the  one  which  took  place  m  Colorado 
and  in  some  other  States 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  the  terrific  Instability  which 
will  result  necessarily  because  of  the  dif- 
ference Ln  the  thinking  and  philosophy 
of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Judlclar>' 
in  both  the  lower  Federal  courts  and  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself — a.s  shown  by  the 
different  viewpoints  of  ti^ie  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  various  deci- 
sions on  cases  which  have  come  before 
the  Court — is  something  that  will  rl.se  to 
plague  our  country  as  long  as  thts  decl- 
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sion  remains  the  controlling  law  of  the 

land? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  Senator  Ls  cor- 
rect One  may  emphasize  the  fact,  aa 
Justice  Frankfurter  pointed  out,  that 
tills  was  a  judicial  thicket  Into  which 
tile  Court  should  make  no  venture. 

.Mr  HOLLAND  xVladam  President.  I 
read  those  words  of  tiie  late  distinguished 
Justice  Pranltfurter,  and  1  thought  that 
he  not  only  spoke  the  truth,  but  that  the 
majo.-ity  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
since  that  time  have  failed  or  refused  to 
see  that  truth. 

Is  It  not  true,  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  Federal  census  every  10 
years  and  that  every  State  In  the  Union 
Is  anything  but  static  in  Its  growth  and 
population,  that  this  problem  plaguing 
us  already  will  continue  to  plague  us  as 
a  result  of  these  continuing  censuses  Just 
as  Ions  as  this  Nation  lasts  if  this  de- 
cision Is  permitted  to  remain  the  oon- 
trolllng  law  of  the  land? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely;  and  we 
have  taken  that  Into  account  so  that 
nobody  can  charge  us  with  trying  to 
freeze  a  situation  for  all  time  we  propose 
to  take  a  look  at  the  matter  after  each 
decennial  census. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
particularly  appreciate  tliat  part  of  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  dlsUn- 
guifihed  minority  leader,  of  which  I  haTe 

the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 

recognizing    that    this    coxmtry    Is    not 
static. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  not. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Our  country  has 
never  been  static.  No  State  In  our  Na- 
tion Ls  static  The  people  of  each  State 
under  the  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
dl-stinguished  8e:.ator  would  hare  the 
right  every  10th  year,  after  a  census,  to 
a^ain  examine  their  own  situation  and 
decide  for  themuselves  what  they  think 
l.s  tr.e  fair  method  of  distribution  of 
members  in  one  house  of  their  legisla- 
ture. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  upon  his 
long  and  determined  effoit.  I  am  glad 
to  be  counted  with  him  becaui«e  he  has 
m  mind  not  only  a  stable  and  sound 
government,  but  also  a  government 
which  recognizes  that  if  any  one  thing 
has  marked  this  coimtry  through  all  of 
Its  existence.  It  Is  the  fact  that  it  la 
constantly  on  the  move,  that  Its  people 
are  constantly  on  the  move,  that  the 
population  of  the  States  Is  constantly 
changing,  and  that  the  population  with- 
in each  State,  one  county  as  against  an- 
other county  and  one  comimunlty  as 
against  another  community.  Is  constant- 
ly  changing. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
upon  the  long  and  scholarly  effort 
which  he  has  made  to  produce  an 
amcndmejit  which  is  in  consonance  with 
the  basic  philosophy  that  underlies  our 
American  .system 

I  thank  the  di)?tlngulshed  Senator  for 
yipldlni? 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  rest  of  the 
article  which  I  have  been  reading  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Ha«t 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  tt  Is 
so  ordered. 
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The  remainder  of  the  article,  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  is  as  follows: 
There  are  3,«r73  oountlee  In  the  United 
SUtw,  and  91.186  local  govermnenta.  How 
long  will  tt  be  before  the  Peder&l  court*  poke 
into  e«ch  of  these  unite  of  representative 
democracy  to  take  heed  counts  and  dr»w 
boundary  lines?  A  Michigan  court  recently 
told  Kent  County's  board  of  supervisors  that 
It  must  be  reapportioned  on  a  i>opulation- 
only  basU.  Other  suits  have  been  filed  la 
New  Tork,  and  CallfomU.  Where,  exactW 
will  It  end?  " 

"Carry  the  Oourt's  decision  to  its  logical 
conclusion."  says  WUllam  S.  White,  Pullteer 
Prize-winning  biographer  and  Journalist, 
"and  even  the  historic  and  deliberate  popu- 
lation Imbalance  In  the  U.S.  Senate  could  not 
m  any  logic  longer  prevaU."  After  all,  Ne- 
vada's  285,000  citizens  elect  as  many  XJS. 
Senators  as  do  New  York's  17  million. 

(2)  The  decision  will  swing  the  pendultim 
from  legislatures  with  outdated  apportion- 
ment and  too  much  rural  weight,  to  legisla- 
tures vmder  the  raw  control  of  metropolitan 
vote-gettmg  machines.  In  28  States,  more 
than  half  the  population  resides  In  metro- 
politan areas.  In  14  States,  three  populous 
counties  of  fewer  will  elect  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  legislators.*  America's  sprawl- 
ing tirban  areas  wUl  call  the  shots,  up  and 
down  the  land.  Chicago  will  hold  sway  oyer 
nunols,  Detroit  over  Michigan.  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  over  Pennsylvania.  Phoenli 
over  Arizona,  and  Las  Vegas  over  Nevada. 

The  specter  of  raids  on  State  treasuries 
by  metropolitan-dominated  legislatures  con- 
cerns many.  They  see  pressures  mounting 
for  more  State  funds  for  urban  renewal,  re- 
lief cases  and  public  housing — with  many 
of  the  funds  being  matched  by  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars. These  spending  programs  in  turn  will 
gamer  more  votes  for  the  city  machines. 
Briayors  In  some  Statee  may  soon  be  far  mors 
Influential  than  the  Governors. 

New  Yort  Is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  eats. 
Here  98  percent  of  the  population  has  been 
able  to  elect  a  majority  In  the  senate,  th; 
protecting  certain  underpopulated  counti". 
of  this  large  State  with  all  its  diverse  In- 
terests. But,  under  the  eourt*  rule,  It  ts 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  New  Tork 
City  metropolitan  area,  with  83  percent  of 
the  State's  populatlcm.  will  be  completely 
dominant. 

(S)  Some  groups  of  voters  can  be  wiped 
out,  under  a  "wlnner-take-all"  numerical 
system.  The  Court's  decision,  notes  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  "will  tend  to 
weaken  the  complex  American  system  for 
dUTuBlng  power  and  protecting  mlnortaes." 
^>r  example,  under  a  p\irely  numerical  sys- 
tem of  redlstrlctlng.  South  Dakota's  30,000 
Indians,  who  llvs  In  huge  reswatlons  cov- 
ering entire  oounUea,  wUl  lose  two  Stet* 
senators  who  now  watch  out  for  their  m- 
tereets. 

Representative  Wzixxam  M.  McCTnj.ocH  of 
Ohio  says:  "People  have  ever-changing  prob- 
lems that  sometimes  fall  to  yield  to  com- 
puter logic.  Some  may  be  lumbermen,  min- 
ers, flshermen.  or  tanners.  Some  may  be 
o(  one  religion  or  national  origin  peculiar 
In  need  or  ocmslderatlon.  Some  may  direct 
tbelr  needs  toward  secondary  roads  or  super- 
highways, while  others  are  more  concerned 
about  the  rapid-transit  system.  Certainly 
the  majority  must  have  effective  rule,  but  the 
minority,  too.  la  entitled  to  effective  repre- 
sentation, lest  tnportant  segnwnts  of  our 
people  be  oomftletely  subset  to  the  tyranny 
of  a  tempivary  majority." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  himsalf  declared,  in 
IMS,  when  be  was  Oovemor  of  California: 
"Many  California  countlss  are  far  more  im- 
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portant  In  the  life  ot  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  peculation 
of  ths  State.  It  is  for  thla  reason  that  I 
hare  never  been  In  favor  of  restricting  the 
representation  In  the  (State)  senate  to  a 
itrlctly  population  basts." 

(4)  The  Cotirt'B  decree  ts  a  dangerous  In- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Judiciary  Into  the 
political  affairs  of  the  States.  Hardly  was 
the  "one-man,  one-vote"  decision  announced 
t>efore  lower  courts  showed  bow  fast  and 
how  far  they  were  willing  to  muscle  In  on  the 
deliberations  of  State  governments.  Just 
3  days  after  the  June  15  decision,  a  U.S.  dto- 
trlet  court  directed  the  Michigan  Apportion- 
ment Commission  to  come  up  with  a  dis- 
tricting plan  in  48  hours.  In  a  Vermont 
case  appealed  to  the  Suprenje  Oourt,  It  was 
ruled  In  January  that  the  legislature  mu£t 
decide  upon  a  plan  and  then  disband — 
even  though  this  defies  the  State  constitu- 
tion. 

In  Oklahoma  a  three-man  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Ignored  the  machinery  set  up  by 
the  State  for  reapportionment  and  autocrati- 
cally undertook  to  rearrsuige  the  State's  leg- 
islative districts  itself.  It  set  up  a  master 
plan  that  was  a  nightmare  of  free-floating 
voting  zones  and  mistakes.  Angrily,  Okla- 
homa's Senator  Miks  Monkonkt  said :  "Hasty 
and  lll-advlsed  redlstrlctlng  formulas  pro- 
mulgated by  the  courts  can  result  In  con- 
(ualon  and  Inequities.  Good  local  self-gov- 
ernment cannot  be  Imposed  from  above.  It 
must  be  generated  by  the  people  themselves." 

(5)  The  Court's  edict  means  that  the  cltl- 
eens  of  a  State  can  no  longer  decide  upon 
their  own  form  of  representative  government. 
One  of  the  six  States  Involved  In  the  Court's 
June  16  ruling  was  Colorado.  Few  Statee 
have  Eo  dUlgently  attempted  to  work  out  a 
metiiad  of  representation  tailored  to  their 
own  unique  characteristics.  Since  It  became 
s  State  In  1876,  Its  legislature  has  been  re- 
apportioned five  times.  In  the  spring  of 
1983,  clUsecs'  groups  gathered  to  work  out  a 
(eapporttonment  amendment  Uiat  wotild 
keep  pace  with  the  State's  Increasing  urban 
(roirth.  They  split  into  two  camps.  One 
wanted  both  ho«ises  of  the  general  assembly 
iMsed  OB  F>op\Uatlon  alone;  the  other  sup- 
ported a  "Federal  Plan."  keeping  geographic 
representation  In   the  senate. 

Each  side  took  Its  case  to  the  public. 
Itey  fought  up  and  down  ttie  State  with 
eountless  si>eeche8.  debates,  newspaper  ads. 
billboard  posters,  radio  and  TV  spots.  This 
referendum  overshadowed  all  other  election 
Issues  In  Colorado  that  year.  And  the  out- 
oome  WM  stunningly  clear.  The  "Federal 
Plan"  won  by  S06.700  to  172,728.  It  carried 
every   county   In   the   State. 

The  amendnMnt  was  cb&Uenged:  it  was  up- 
held by  a  Federal  district  coiirt.  And  then 
on  June  IS,  the  Supreme  Court  threw  out 
Colorado's  plan.  In  an  amartng  statement. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said  that,  because  the 
plan  adopted  was  contrary  to  the  Ootirt's 
new  ruling.  Colorado's  referend'um  vote  was 
"without  Federal  constitutional  algnlficanoe." 

There  were  stinging  dissents.  Said  Jus- 
tice Tom  C.  Clark:  "Colorado,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  has  written  tbe  organisa- 
tion of  its  legislative  body  Into  Its  constltu- 
Uom.  In  striking  down  Colorado's  plan  of 
spportlonment.  the  Court  Is  Invading  the 
valid  functioning  of  the  procedures  of  the 
Statee,  and  thereby  commits  a  grievous  error 
Which  WUl  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
Federal -State  relaUonshlp." 

Today  Colorado's  senate  has  been  redrawn 
to  satisfy  the  Court.  But  the  issue  Is  still 
l>elng  debated.  Meanwhile,  the  voters  won- 
Oer  what.  If  anything,  their  baUot  Is  worth, 
or  their  State  constitution. 

wnx  or  THx  pxopix 

Only  one  recourse  is  left  to  American  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  restore  our  representative 
system  to  Its  original  Integrity:  an  amend- 
nient  to   the  U-S.  ConsUtuUou.     Today  In 


Congress,  and  In  the  States,  farces  are  gath- 
ering behind  proposals  that  would: 

1.  Ouarantee  the  citizens  of  every  State 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves,  by  one- 
man,  one-vote  ballot,  the  apportionment  of 
their  own  leglalature. 

2.  Ouarantee  that  this  power  will  not  be 
ctirtaUed  or  reviewed  by  any  Federal  oourt. 

3.  Ouarantee  that  one  bouse  of  each  leg- 
islature can  reflect  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation If  such  apportionment  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

This  In  essence  would  be  the  2Sth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Whether  It  ts 
passed  In  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  Statee 
will  depend  upon  the  support  It  receives  from 
the  Amerlctui  people.  The  stakes  are  high — 
as  high  as  the  preservation  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2i.  Mr.  Prealdent,  there 
are  one  or  two  polnta  I  want  to  make 
before  I  close.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  stands,  If  there  is  no  simend- 
ment.  It  becomes  in  the  nature  of  a  per- 
petual war,  and  someday,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  all  State  legislatures 
have  been  reapportioned  imder  Judicial 
flat,  they  may  find  themselves  exceed- 
ingly urihappy.  There  will  be  exactly 
nothing  that  they  can  do  about  it. 

On  this  point  It  Is  rather  Interesting 
to  note  an  observation  by  Associate  Jus- 
tice Douglas  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he 
said: 

Sometimes  the  decisions  of  this  Oourt  are 
not  approved  In  the  long  run.  And  con«tl- 
tutlonal  amendments  are  made.  For  exam- 
ple, our  Court  held  that  the  graduated  In- 
come tax  was  unconstitutional.  And  we  got 
the  16th  amendment — we  changed  that.  Our 
Court  held  that  a  State  could  lay  a  i>oIl  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting,  and  that  was 
changed  with  respect  to  Federal  elections. 
Our  Court  held  that  a  State  could  keep 
women  from  voting  and  that  was  changed 
by  the  19th  amendment.  This  Is  part  of  the 
process.  People  can  have  such  constitu- 
tions— such  provisions — as  tbey  want.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Court  to  construe  the  con- 
stitution as  tt  exists  to  the  best  of  tbelr 
knowledge. 

That  is  so  completely  in  point.  Mr. 
President,  and  It  needs  no  further  em- 
bellishment on  my  part. 

It  has  been  stated  that  I  set  myself  up 
as  a  sort  of  "one-man  court,"  which  Is 
too  whimsical  for  any  response  from 
me.  I  am  afraid  that  some  writers  of 
editorials  have  awfully  short  memories. 
Therefore,  it  is  time  to  jog  them,  because 
here  Is  the  platform  of  my  party  for 
1964. 

I  read  first  the  caption  from  page  19 
and  then  the  appropriation  section  from 
page  20. 

We  say: 

In  furtherance  of  our  faith  In  limited, 
frugal  and  eflUdent  government  we  also 
pledge:  •  •  •  support  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  as  well  as  legislation,  enabling 
States  having  bicameral  legislatures  to  ap- 
portion one  house  on  bases  of  their  choosing. 
Including  factors   other  than   population. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  this  is  merely 
giving  expression  and  affirmation  to  a 
pledge  which  we  made  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  member  of  that 
party,  I  feel  duty  bound  to  carry  it  out  as 
best  I  can. 

I  presume,  before  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject ends  next  Wednesday,  that  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  make  one  or 
two  more  observations,  but  let  me  make 
the  point  that  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  all  of  the  State  legisla- 


tures have  been  reapportioned.  The 
residual  issue  still  remains,  and  that  Is: 
Shall  there  be  fair  representation?  Shall 
the  people  have  something  to  say  about 
the  composition  of  at  least  one  branch  of 
their  State  legislature?  Shall  it  still 
remain  a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the 
people  ? 

I  never  cease  to  be  astounded  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  unwilling  to  let  the  people  of 
their  respective  States  have  something 
to  say  about  the  composition  of  their 
legislatures  In  the  light  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  equal  protection  clause. 

That  is  a  paradox  of  the  flrst  order 
but  I  believe  that  the  two  authors  of  that 
article  published  in  Reader's  Digest,  and 
the  professor  of  constitutional  historj-  at 
Georgetown  University,  are  correct  when 
they  say  that  this  is  a  constitutional 
crisis  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  the 
time  has  come  to  resolve  it. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  when  the  roll  Is 
Intoned  on  Wednesday  next — and  I  have 
talked  with  the  majority  leader  about 
setting  an  apprc^riate  hour  on  that  day 
for  the  vote — the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom, 
will  send  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Hotise  for  further  consideration,  and 
that  it  can  then  go  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  because  that  is  where  the  power 
resides,  that  is  still  the  fountainhead  of 
all  power  in  this  ooimtry.  When  that 
principle  and  that  concept  fall  then,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  said 
about  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this 
Republic. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  final  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  makes. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  says.  Why  not 
let  the  people  decide? 

Indeed,  why  not  let  the  people  decide 
any  issue;  why  not  let  the  people  de- 
cide whether  we  will  pass  any  foreign 
aid  legislation;  why  not  let  the  people 
decide  whether  there  will  be  any  civil 
rights  legislation?  Such  a  procedure 
passes  the  buck.   It  would 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  this  proposed  amendment  Is  good 
and  is  appropriate,  then  we  should  pass 
it.  If  not.  we  shovdd  defeat  it.  That 
Is  what  we  are  elected  for.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Surely,  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  cannot  mean  what  he  Is 
saying. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes,  indeed, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  an  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
We  are  trying  to  remedy  that  interpreta- 
tion. This  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation. 
This  is  a  joint  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  What  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  talking  about,  when 
he  talks  about  foreign  aid,  is  legislation 
in  the  form  of  an  ultimate  statute,  I 
know  something  about  that,  so  let  him 
offer  a  resolution  to  interdict  Coi^ress, 
from  now  on,  to  deal  in  that  field  and  to 
vote  any  money  out  of  the  public  Treas- 
ury for  any  such  thing  as,  say,  foreign 
aid,  and  then  he  will  be  on  good  groimd. 
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Mr  PROXMTRE  "H-.f  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  overlookinjf  ihe  fact  that  we 
have  had  more  than  a  score  of  aniend- 
ments  to  the  Constitution.  How  many 
times,  and  how  many  of  those  amend- 
ments did  we  require  the  people  of  each 
State  to  decide  whether  the  amendment 
should  be  put  Into  effect  In  their  par- 
ticular States'     The  answer  is  "None." 

Mr  DIRKS  EN  We  have  required  all 
of  them. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  We  have  required 
all  of  the  State  legislatures  to  act.  but 
not  the  people  In  a  referendum. 

Mr  DIRKS E^Jf      Certainly. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  But  the  Senator 
from  niinots  Ls  ba.sin*?  his  argument  not 
on  whether  '.he  State  legislatures  acted, 
because  we  have  agreed  that  they  have — 
or  at  least  I  believe  that  we  have 
ajrrped — but  what  he  Is  saying  Is  that 
not  only  State  legislatures  and  Congress 
act  out  he  has  .sald-that  we  should  rely 
on  a  referendum  I  believe  that  there 
are  a  great  many  argounents  we  could 
make  against  the  wisdom  of  the  referen- 
dum process 

I  have  sen-ed  in  a  State  legislature — 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Illinois  also 
has — and  he  knows  that  It  Is  very  easy 
for  a  State  leKislature  which  has  a  vested 
Interest  In  the  matter  to  compose  a  ref- 
erendum m  such  a  way  that  It  would  get 
the  answer  It  would  prefer.  It  Is  no 
trick  to  rig  the  question. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Coming  from  a  flam- 
ing liberal 

Mr   PROXMIRE.    Oh  no— no 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  am  absolutely  sur- 
prised because  If  he  means  what  he  says 
about  liberalism  then  of  course  he  should 
be  the  first  to  want  to  go  to  the  people 
Instead  of  stopping  with  legislatures. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Well.  I  am  shocked 
that  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  the  Senate  disbelieves,  apparently  In 
the  Republican -Democratic  principle 
that  we  are  elected  to  decide  these  ques- 
tions and  that  State  legislatures  are 
elected,  too  W?  do  not  refer  them  to 
the  people  and  pass  the  buck  to  the  peo- 
ple They  elected  us  to  use  our  best 
judgment  in  these  matters. 

Mr  DIRKSEIN  The  people  still  hav« 
to  pass  on  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  con- 
tinues to  confu.se  the  Issue 

Mr   PROXMIRE     No.  Indeed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Between  legislation 
and  a  constitutioiial  amendment. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Three-quarters  of 
the  State  legislature  have 

M.-    DIRKSEN      Exactly. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  But  the  referendum 
would  be  tr.p  only  real  basis  for" the  ver- 
sion which  U:f  Sfuator  from  Illinois  has 
suggested 

The  Senator  fr  >m  Illinois  has  three 
stages  to  his  propo.sal;  first.  Congress 
acts,  as  In  all  constitutional  amend- 
ments, with  a  two-thirds  vote  Then  the 
State  legislatures  act  with  a  three-quar- 
ters vote,  and  if  the  States  are  going  to 
put  the  amendment  into  effect  a  referen- 
dum would  be  required.  He  bases  his 
whole  argument  on  the  ground  that  this 
amendment  cannot  be  so  bad.  although 
!t  destroys  the  principle  of  the  one  man. 
one  vote,  becau.se  the  people  themselves, 
not  only  the  Stale  legl^tures.  not  only 


Congress,  but  also  the  people  themselves. 
In  this  case,  will  have  a  vote.  I  say  that 
Is  not  much  of  em  argtiment  because  this 
is  something  Congress  should  decide. 
That  Is  what  the  State  leglslatiu-es  are 
elected  to  do  also. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  Is  he  afraid  of  the 
people? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    No,  Indeed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     HeactsUkelt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  saying  that  I 
am  not  afraid  of  making  a  decision  my- 
self. I  do  not  want  to  pass  the  buck  or 
refer  it  to  a  referendum  because  we  have 
a  potato  too  hot  to  handle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  handle  any  kind 
of  potato,  but  we  are  trying  to  deal  here 
with  a  court.  I  was  going  to  say  a  court 
which  has  been  Imperious — but  perhaps 
I  had  better  withdraw  that  word — per- 
haps I  should  say  It  has  been  ruurowing 
or  closing  the  door  upon  the  right  of  the 
people  in  the  States  to  apportion  at  least 
one  branch  of  their  own  legislature. 

That  Is  the  Issue. 

No  argiiment,  no  red  herring,  no 
nothing  is  going  to  obscxire  that  issue, 
because  that  Is  the  issue  which  Is  going 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  issue  Is  very 
clear:  Whether  every  citizen  In  America 
should  have  an  equal  vote,  whether 
black  or  white,  rich  or  poor,  rural  or 
city,  whether  they  should  have  an  equal 
vote  in  determining  their  own  legisla- 
tures. That  Is  the  Issue,  whether  the 
people  should  have  an  equal  vote  or  not. 
1  man.  1  vote,  or  1  man.  10  votes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  not  the  Issue. 
The  Issue  is  one  of  fair  representa- 
tion  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes;  It  Is. 

Mr.  DIRICSEN.  It  has  been  so  for 
the  last  175  years.  Now  suddenly  comes 
the  Court  to  throw  all  precedent  to  the 
winds,  throwing  all  our  experience  out 
the  window,  azKl  taking  it  upon  them- 
selves to  change  all  that. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
that  Court,  when  he  was  chief  magistrate 
in  California,  had  a  completely  other 
Idea  no  later  than  16  years  ago. 


FBI'S   WAR   ON   ORGANIZED   CRIME 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  18  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report  has  published  an  article  written 
by  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  en- 
titled. "The  FBI's  War  on  Organized 
Crime."  Mr.  Hoover  is  qualified  by  his 
long  years  of  law  enforcement  and  study 
of  crime  In  the  United  States  to  discuss 
this  grave  problem  that  now  confronts 
us. 

In  reporting  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  Mr.  Hoover  sounds  sigain  the  omi- 
nous warning  that  this  Nation  must  do 
more  to  halt  the  crime  menace.  There 
is  need  for  greater  public  support,  for 
law  enforcement  officers,  and  there  must 
be  new  legislation,  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive waging  of  this  war  on  organized 
crime. 

I  am  corvfldent  that  the  efforts  which 
we.  as  Members  of  this  body,  are  now 
making  will  result  in  the  enactment  of 
additional  laws  that  are  urgently  needed. 


I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  arti- 
cle by  every  Member  of  Ccmgress  and  all 
other  citizens  who  are  concerned  about 
the  gravity  of  the  crime  menace  In  this 
country,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  FBra  Was  on  Okganizzd  Ckxmi 

("The  crime  menace  to  our  society  haa  be- 
come critical  •  •  •  of  grave  concern  to  all 
of  u«."  Those  are  the  recent  words  of  8eaa. 
tor  John  L.  McClxllan.  Democrat,  of  Arkaa- 
•as.  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations. 

(Is  the  menace  being  brought  under  con- 
trol? How  is  the  fight  on  organized  crime 
progressing? 

( It  has  taken  a  new  turn  since  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  armed  with  new 
laws,  moved  into  a  campaign  against  the 
underworld. 

(By  Infiltration  and  other  means.  O-men 
traced  the  network  of  organized  crime.  On 
these  pages,  the  FBI's  Director  seta  out  the 
record  of  successes  against  the  big  crime  syn- 
dicates.) 

( By  John  Edgar  Hoover.  Director.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation) 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago.  In  September 
1061.  the  FBI  was  empowered  to  launch  a 
concerted  drive  against  the  organized  under- 
world. Some  of  us  In  law  enforcement  knew. 
of  course,  that  syndicated  gambling  and 
other  vices  had  been  organized  for  a  number 
of  years.  But  there  had  been  no  effective 
Federal  laws  under  which  the  FBI  could  pro- 
o«wt  against  these  evils. 

When  the  FBI  was  charged  with  Investiga- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  the  three  Interstate  gam- 
bling and  racketeering  laws  passed  in  IMI. 
It  moved  with  deliberate  sp«ed  to  determine 
who  was  behind  these  nationwide  under- 
world operations.  Infiltration,  the  same 
tschnlque  which  had  proven  so  successful 
in  the  FBI's  drive  agtanst  fascism,  commu- 
nism, the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  enemies 
of  freedom,  was  brought  to  b«ar  on  the  un- 
derworld. 

The  success  of  this  operation  Is  very  ap- 
parent. Over  260  convictions  have  been  re- 
corded since  lesi,  when  the  laws  regarding 
interstate  transmission  of  wagering  Informa- 
tion, interstate  transportation  of  wagering 
p«raphemalla,  and  interstate  travel  in  aid  of 
racketeering  became  effective.  Another  200 
individuals  have  been  charged  with  viola- 
tions and  are  awaiting  trial  oir  grand  jury 
action. 

Of  perhaps  greater  Importance  is  the  fact 
that  operations  under  these  laws  enable  a 
further  FBI  penetration  of  La  Coea  Nostra 
and  its  cooperating  mobs — there  are  several 
underworld  groups  comprising  the  overall 
crime  cartel,  with  La  Ck>sa  Nostra  being  the 
dominant  one.  This  penetration  has  brought 
to  light  evidence  which  has  made  possible 
the  prosecution  of  a  number  of  members  of 
the  organised  underworld  under  various  Fed- 
eral statutes  as  well  as  many  local  and  State 
laws. 

Some  of  the  big  men  of  the  organized  un- 
derworld were  brought  to  bay  by  the  FBI 
within  the  last  year.  tJnquestlonably,  the 
biggest  catch  was  Sam  Olancana.  reputed 
head  of  the  underworld  In  Chicago  and  one 
of  nine  members  of  La  Coea  Nostra's  ruling 
commission,  the  "board  of  directors"  of  or- 
ganized crime.  Olancana  was  sent  to  jail 
on  June  1.  1066.  for  civil  ctmtwnpt.  Brought 
before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  which  was  armed 
wrtth  extensive  information  collected  by  the 
FBI.  Olancana  was  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution  and  ordered  to  answer  questions. 
He  refused  and  was  sent  to  jail.  The  Su- 
preme Oourt  on  December  13.  1968.  denied  a 
writ  of  ocrtloran  fUsd  in  his  bshalf.    Olsn- 
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cans  can  be  held  ta  jail  untU  the  pt^nd  jury 
expires  on  May  31. 1966. 

Fedffial  gvuMl  jurlaa.  suppUeA  wltb  daU 
gathered  by  the  FBI,  also  have  been  active 
in  New  York  City  where  there  are  five  La 
Co£a  Nostra  "famlllefi"  (ganc&).  All  but  one 
of  these  are  represented  on  the  commlBslon. 

Two  of  these  families  are  the  subjects  of 
grand-Jury  Investigations.  One  of  them, 
beaded  by  Thomas  Luchese,  saw  Its  leader 
"ooUapae"  when  he  faced  the  saaae  choice  as 
Olancana — ^talk  or  go  to  jail.  Be  reportedly 
remains  In  serious  condition,  virtually  Im- 
potent, and  thus  of  little  use  to  the  organi- 
sation. One  of  his  close  associates  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  on  five  counts  of 
perjury.  Four  members  of  the  family  were 
eonvlcted  for  contempt,  three  being  sen- 
tenced to  prison  (or  3  ysazw,  one  receiving  a 
1-year  term. 

The  other  New  York  grand-jury  probe  con- 
cerns the  family  formerly  headed  by  Joseph 
Bonanno — he  allegedly  was  kidnaped  at  gun- 
point from  a  New  York  City  street  early  on 
the  morning  of  October  21.  1964.  Bonanno 
was  scheduled  to  appear  before  the  grand 
Jury  the  day  he  disappeared.  BQs  son,  Sal- 
vatore  Vincent  (Bill)  Bonanno.  was  held  in 
Jail  for  dvll  contempt  from  March  3  until 
June  4.  1965,  for  refusing  to  asiewer  ques- 
tions after  being  granted  Immunity.  He  was 
released  after  answering  some  questions. 

An  attempt  was  nxade  to  kill  young  Bon- 
anno and  some  of  his  associates  on  the  night 
of  January  38.  1966.  In  a  wild  gun  battle  on 
the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Gaspare  Dl- 
Oregorlo  has  been  named  boss  of  the  old 
Bonanno  family,  but  some  members  remain 
loyal  to  tbelr  former  boss  and  his  son.  thus 
setting  the  stage  for  gang  warfare. 

Felix  ("MUwaukee  PhU")  Alderlslo.  on*  of 
Olancana's  closest  underworld  associates  In 
Chicago,  was  convicted  In  Federal  court  In 
Denver,  Colo.,  In  May  1965,  on  an  extortion 
charge.  Be  and  two  others.  Ruby  Kolod.  an 
official  of  the  Desert  Inn  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas. 
Sev..  and  Israel  <"Ioe  Pick  Willie")  Alderman, 
a  Nevada  gam.bler,  were  sentenced  to  prison 
and  ordered  to  pay  fines.    Appeals  were  filed. 

Murray  "the  Camel"  Humphreys,  reputed 
underworld  fixer  and  one  of  Chicago's  most 
notorious  racketeers,  was  arrested  twice  by 
the  FBI  In  1965.  He  was  first  picked  up  In 
Norman,  Okla.,  where  he  had  fled  to  avoid 
a  grand  jury  subpena.  Following  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  grand  jury,  he  was  In- 
dicted for  perjury  and  FBI  agents  again 
were  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  refused  to  open 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  the  agents 
were  forced  to  kick  It  open  and  then  to  dis- 
suade him  from  an  app>arent  Intention  to 
shoot  tt  out  with  them.  Freed  on  bond, 
Kunphreys  died  a  abort  time  later. 

Historically,  gambling  has  been  the  foun- 
dation of  organized  alme.  U  produces  tre- 
mendous wealth— <a8h  which  can  t>e  used 
to  underwrite  other  criminal  operations  re- 
quiring considerable  capital,  such  as  loan 
sharking.  It  also  has  been  at  the  rooi  of 
much  of  the  corruption  of  puhUc  officials — 
ccHTuptlon  which  has  enabled  the  under- 
world to  gain  virtual  control  of  some  com- 
munities. Realizing  this,  the  FBI  has  con- 
centrated much  of  Its  attack  against  the 
underworld  on  its  gambling  operations.  The 
so-called  sports-news  services,  the  organi- 
zations which  supply  bookies  throughout  the 
eountxy  with  the  essential  betting  Une — the 
point  spread  on  football,  basketball,  and  oth- 
er such  games  and  the  odds  oa  horse  races 
and  other  types  of  sporting  events — have 
been  particular  targets.  Operators  of  four  of 
the  leading  services  of  this  type  in  the 
Ration  feU  prey  to  the  FBI  In  1986. 

Angelo  *'Monge'  RossetU,  operator  of 
"Sportsday  Weekly."  a  major  race-wire  serv- 
ice, was  convicted  In  Federal  court  in  Boston. 
Mass..  In  June  lOes,  on  charges  of  Interstate 
transmission  of  wagering  Information  and 
Ihterstate  transportation  In  aid  of  racketeer- 
lag.    He  was  sentenced  to  3  years. 


Opetatoes  of  major  "sports  services"  for 
bookltts  in  Missouri.  Texas,  and  Florida  are 
awaiting  ttlaJ  on  charges  resulting  from  FBI 
investigations.  One  of  theae  men  had  boast- 
ed before  his  arrest  by  FBI  agents  that  his 
service  was  one  of  the  four  largest  in  tike 
country.  Ttic  destruction  of  these  "sporta 
services"  has  its  effect  throughout  much  of 
the  gambling  operations.  Many  bookies,  de- 
prived of  the  professionally  established  point 
spread  and  odds  on  sporting  events,  were 
forced  to  curtail  operations  or  run  the  risk  of 
extensive  losses  through  the  use  of  unreliable 
Une  Informattan. 

Underwcx-ld  gamblers  have  Insatiable  greed. 
They  are  not  even  satisfied  with  the  regiUar 
run  of  odds  which  favor  them — they  stoop 
to  deceit  and  crooked  devices  whenever  pos- 
sible. Operators  o*  the  various  types  of 
numbers  rackets  will  take  action  whenever 
possible  to  insure  that  a  heavUy  bet  number 
does  not  "hit."  Crooked  gambling  devices 
frequently  have  been  found  by  FBI  agents 
when  they  raided  underworld  establishments. 
One  plush  casino  catering  to  the  tourist  trade 
In  West  Virginia  was  found  by  raiding  agents 
to  have  its  dice  tables  wired  so  the  cqjerator 
oouM  control  the  roll  of  the  dice. 

Early  this  year,  FBI  agenu  smashed  2 
extensive  gambling  operations  with  a  series 
of  raids  in  17  separate  cities.  A  total  at  36 
persons  were  arrested,  and  many  others  may 
be  charged  after  Federal  grand  juries  con- 
sider the  large  volume  of  evidence  seized. 
The  first  of  the  raids  occurred  on  January  9, 
1966,  with  some  of  the  South's  leading  layoff 
booklss  as  the  main  targets.  The  second 
series  of  raids  oame  on  February  2.  1966.  In- 
volving a  gambling  operation  headquartered 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Acting  under  a  new  Federal  law  regarding 
sports  bribery,  FBI  agents  struck  another 
blow  at  organized  gambling  In  1966.  Leo 
Fnrico  Caaale  and  Joseph  Frank  Pollto,  two 
Chicago  gamblers,  were  sentenced  to  Federal 
prison  for  tarlblng  two  University  at  Seattle 
basketball  players  to  "shave  points"  In  a 
basketball  game  with  the  Umverslty  of  Idaho 
on  January  33,  1965. 

The  FBI  has  made  some  notable  achieve- 
ments In  combating  one  of  the  underworld's 
newest  schemes — planned  bankruptcy,  or.  In 
underworld  parlance,  "scam."  One  of  the 
biggest  cases  of  this  tjrpe  involved  the  Murray 
Packing  Co..  Inc.,  a  New  York  City  whole- 
sale meat  and  poultry  firm.  This  company 
fell  to  underworld  control  through  a  loan- 
shark  operation  In  December  1960.  The  next 
month  the  man  who  had  arranged  the 
usurious  loan  became  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  In  a  matter  of  weeks  It  was  bank- 
rupt with  more  than  gs  million  being  owed 
to  over  100  creditors.  Blx  persons  were  con- 
victed for  this  crime  and  were  sentenced  to 
Federal  prison  In  February  1965.  The  two 
main  subjects  in  this  case  were  Peter  Castel- 
lana  and  Joseph  Pagano,  members  of  two  of 
the  New  York  La  Cosa  Nostra  families.  They 
were  sentenced  to  6  years  In  prison  and  fined 
•45.CX>0  each.  The  other  four  received  lesser 
sentences. 

In  Detroit,  an  F^I  investigation  led  last 
year  to  the  convlctlo&AJf  three  of  that  area's 
hoodlums  for  violating  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  In  connection  with  the  bank- 
rupt estate  of  the  Orosse  Point  Jewelry  Store. 
Two  of  them  were  sentenced  to  priaiisn  and 
one  was  placed  on  probation.  Appesle  were 
filed. 

Members  of  the  organized  underworld  will 
Involve  themselves  In  virtually  any  activity 
which  holds  the  promise  of  quick  and  sub- 
stantial profit.  Some  have  been  attracted 
hy  stocks,  both  fraudulent  and  stolen.  An 
FBI  Investigation  led  last  fall  to  an  11 -count 
Indictment  against  an  Important  Wew  York 
hoodlum  for  tixe  teterstate  transportatkm  of 
fraudulent  ■titmlUw.  Six  ot&sr  Mvw  Torkers. 
one  the  brother  of  the  notorious  Oarmlne 
Lombardozzl,  were  convicted  In  Federal  court 
on  November   10,   1996,   for  the   interstate 


traii^Msrtattaa  of  stolen  securities — over  gl 
million  worth  of  blue-chip  stock  oerUficates 
stolen  from  a  New  York  City  brokerage  house. 
The  FBI  Investigation  of  this  crime  also 
restilted  In  the  recovery  of  some  (400,000  of 
the  stolen  securities.  Appeals  were  filed. 
^w  cxxMUiaia  wiaxw  tkxib  rmjt 

FBI  penetration  of  the  organized  under- 
world and  the  exhaustive  Investigation  of  the 
activities  of  Its  memt>ers  hsve  resulted  In 
some  leading  racketeers  being  oaugtot  In 
What  might  be  considered  unusual  viola- 
tions. Actually,  they  merely  demonstrate 
that  hoodlums  have  no  scruples.  Following 
are  some  examples  of  the  unusual  crimes: 

Peter  Victor  Oavataio,  who  has  been  named 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  as  a  *Tleu- 
tenant"  In  the  Detroit  Mafia,  was  caught  by 
the  ^I  for  raising  the  amount  on  retail  deal- 
ers' food-stamp  forms  under  the  Govern- 
ment's welfare  program.     He  was  fined  $10,- 

000  after  pleading  guilty. 

Another  man  described  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  as  one  of  the  "ad- 
ministrators and  heirs  apparent"  of  the  De- 
troit Mafia,  has  been  charged  with  fraud 
against  the  Oovemment  in  connection  with 
alleged  false  statements  in  a  financial  rs- 
port  to  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Other  unusual  crimes  included  violation 
of  the  Federal  Housing  AdnUnlstratlon  stat- 
ute, harboring  a  Federal  fugitive,  failure  to 
register  as  a  convicted  narcotics  felon  when 
leaving  the  country,  and  violation  of  the 
Labor -Management  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  by  Illegally  using  strike  funds. 

The  FBI  dally  develops  from  Its  sources 
within  the  underworld  and  from  Its  Investi- 
gations considerable  Information  which  does 
not  relate  to  a  violation  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. This  Is  promptly  passed  on  to  the 
proper  law-enforcement  agency,  either  Fed- 
eral. State  or  local.  Often  the  Information 
Is  furnished  In  the  form  of  sworn  affidavits 
which  provide  the  basis  for  arrest  warrants 
and  enable  other  agencies  to  move  promptly. 

Last  year  the  FBI  passed  on  some  180.000 
Items  of  criminal  Information  to  other  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  In  New  York  City 
alone  this  Information  led  to  more  than  400 
arrests  and  the  disruption  "bt  several  major 
gambling  operations,  one  policy  bank  doing 
an  estimated  $1.5  million  worth  of  business. 
In  the  Chicago  area.  Information  develop>ed 
by  the  FBI  and  furnished  to  other  agencies 
has  led  to  over  940  arrests  involving  gambling 
operations  In  less  than  3  years. 

Often  FBI  agents  will  assist  local  authori- 
ties by  providing  testimony  before  grand  Ju- 
ries probing  criminal  operations.  A  Kings 
County.  New  York,  grand  Jury  currently  In- 
vestigating hoodlum  Infiuence  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Brooklyn  hotels,  motels,  restaurants. 
and  bars,  loenefited  last  year  from  testimony 
by  FBI  agents.  This  testimony  led  to  six 
members  of  La  Cosa  Nostra,  Including  Joseph 
Colombo,  boss  of  one  of  the  New  York  fam- 
ilies, being  sentenced  to  jail  for  80  days  and 
fined  $350  for  contempt  of  court. 

Following  are  some  other  examples  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  resulting  in  whole 
or  In  part  from  Information  the  FBI  devel- 
oped and  passed  on  to  other  agencies  Id  the 
past  year: 

The  arrest  of  31  persons  by  Denver,  Colo  , 
police  In  November  and  December  in  connec- 
tion with  gambling  activities. 

The  arrest  of  68  persons  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Police  in  a  December  raid  on  the 
Paddo<$k  Club  in  Chester,  W.  Va. 

The  conviction  In  Federal  courts  tn  Ohio 
of  nine  individuals  for  various  Federal  tax 
violations. 

The   conviction   at  30   persons.    Including 

1  identified  In  testimony  laefore  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Investigations  as  a 
"lieutenant"  In  the  Detroit  Mafia,  who  were 
arrested  In  an  October  196S  Michigan  State 
PoUoe  raid  on  the  Steren  Assembly  Club  of 
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Ma-dison  Helg^it.*  Vtlch.  Ail  were  conricte4 
for   violating  State  gambUztg  Imwe. 

The  arrest  of  54  p«rsona  end  oonflBcatlon  of 
-lf»«  to  »5  OOO  in  a  gambling  reld  by  St. 
Paul    Minn     po'lce  In  July. 

The  aj-reat  :n  May  by  Columbus.  Ohio. 
p<j:;ce  of  34  pimps  prostitutes,  and  gamblers 
.n  a  series  of  ra;vla 

The  arrest  !n  May  of  J4  persona  and  con- 
fiscation of  about  (5.000  In  a  gambling  raid 
;n  West  New  York.  N.J.,  and  tbe  arrest  of 
r57  men  in  April  In  a  gambling  raid  In  East 
Newark  N  J  ,  botn  raids  being  conducted 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Police. 

The  arrest  of  14  bollta  operators  by  the 
Ii.vernai  Revenue  Service  In  the  Tampa,  Fla., 
area  iii  April. 

The  arrest  by  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  police  of  M 
persons  in  a  gambling  raids  In  April. 

The  conviction  In  March  of  60  gamblers 
m    Nashviue.   T-.nn..    mimlclpal   court. 

The  arrest  of  16  gamblers  by  Dade  County, 
Pld  sheriffs  officers,  and  the  arrest  of  11 
persons  by  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  police,  both  In 
March. 

The  FBI  a. SI,  pajw*»i  on  considerable  In- 
formauon  •■.  la*  ■;:  :  >rcement  agencies  In 
other  cou:;t.nes  ■v.;>»  ;i..iy  Italy  and  Canada, 
dur.ng  1965  -s^-vra.  rirrests  made  In  these 
two  countries  duririK  the  year  were  based 
m  part  on  Information  supplied  by  the  FBI 

THS    CNCMT    IS    ON    THE    DEFTCNSIVl 

The  war  on  orsranl^ea  r  .:,(>  >.as  not  been 
won,  but  the  enemy  n;w>  ^*'-:  'ngaged  and 
Is  on  the  defensive  Many  law  enforcement 
agencies  axe  cooperating  closely  to  destroy 
the  evil  of  organize<:  cr'me. 

To  acompi'.ah  this  however,  law  enforce- 
ment must   have  srreater  public  suppwrt. 

Laws  relating  to  gambling,  loan  sharking. 
business  frauds  and  other  vices  need  to  be 
revised  and  updated  in  some  areu.  Orga- 
nized gambling  Is  not  going  to  be  stopped 
with  token  fine«  which  really  amount  to 
nothing  more  thar.  a  license. 

The  public  should  be  alert  to  the  need 
for  legislation  essential  to  the  war  on  orga- 
nized crtmu  and  Insist  on  liJi  passage.  But 
the  greatest  contrth\;t!on  the  citizens  can 
make  Is  to  refuse  to  desl  with  the  gambler 
the  loan  shark,  and  other  salesmen  o!  'he 
underworld  and  to  rep<  rt  what  they  know 
about    Illegal    activities 


THE    SITU.ATION    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr  COOPER  M.-  President.  I  riae  to 
speak  briefly  on  ihe  situation  In  South 
Vietnam — the  confronutian  of  the  Bud- 
dhist* and  Che  reeime  of  General  Ky — 
although   \Ui  outlines   are   not   clear 

It  may  well  be  aa  some  in  the  adm:r-:!,=- 
tratlon  have  .said,  that  the  strjggle  be- 
tween factions  in  South  Vietnam  is  a 
healthy  sign  representing  the  desir*>  of 
the  people  to  secure  a  more  repre.'ier.ta- 
tlve  and  democratic  government  But 
these  rlotB  and  demon-stratlona  pose  se- 
rious mOltary  and  political  problems  for 
the  United  States  It  Ls  obvious  that  if 
they  are  not  composed,  the  strtiKgle  will 
withdraw  South  Vietnamese  force.s  from 
the  battle  and  will  obstruct  and  endanger 
the  efforts  of  the  US   forces 

The  attack  on  the  air  ba.se  at  Saigon — 
which  I  have  visited  twice  m  uhe  la.st  4 
months,  and  which  ls  .susceptible  to  othe' 
attacks — may  well  be  the  forerunner  o,' 
continuing  attacks  on  Sal«on  Obvi- 
ously, the  U  S  forces  wii:  protect  them- 
selves.  But  It  is  difBcuIt  to  see  how  they 
can  prosecute  the  wa."-  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  Is  an  obvious  political  fact  thaf.  J 
the   people   of    South    Vietnam    a.-e    not 


willing    to    defend    their    country,    the 
United  States  cannot  do  so  for  them. 

I  note  that  one  of  the  Buddhist  leaders 
has  suggested  that  a  constituent  assem- 
bly be  elected  from  that  area  of  South 
Vietnam  which  Is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Vletcong,  and  where,  presumably, 
a  free  vote  could  be  had;  and  that,  when 
elected,  the  constituent  assembly  express 
the  will  of  the  people  who  would  elect 
them  on  two  questions: 

First,  whether  South  Vietnam  wishes 
to  continue  the  war;  and.  second, 
whether  they  wish  U.S.  participation  In 
the  struggle. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  In  this  proposal. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  pro- 
posal, for  If  the  people  In  areas  In  South 
Vietnam  who  are  free  from  control  of 
the  Vletcong  do  not  want  to  continue  the 
war,  do  not  want  the  United  States  to 
participate  In  the  war  and  assist  them. 
It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  people  of  the 
entire  area  of  South  Vietnam  do  not  want 
us  to  be  there. 

Our  country  has  acted  honorably  In 
Vietnam,  as  I  see  it.  over  a  period  of  10 
to  15  years.  It  has  kept  its  promises  and 
commitments,  whether  one  considers 
them  express  or  implied.  No  men  have 
ever  fought  more  bravely  and  with  great- 
er sacrifice  than  American  forces  In  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  felt  sympathy  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  because,  in  great 
measure,  he  Inherited  this  situation. 
Looking  back  upon  this  situation,  it  seema 
to  me  the  decisive  time  of  escalation  of 
the  war  was  when  In  1962,  the  United 
States  oommitted  6,000  troops,  under  the 
advice  of  General  Taylor  to  meet  the  In- 
creased attacks  of  the  Vletcong  and  from 
North  Vietnam. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
United  States  must  reach  new  decisions 
if  South  Vietnam  cannot  settle  its  po- 
litical problems 

If  the  pe(H>le  of  South  Vietnam  do  not 
want  to  continue  the  struggle,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  United  States  should  not 
continue  It  for  them. 

We  have  acted  honorably,  but  we  can- 
not defend  people  who  are  not  willing 
to  defend  themselves.  And  a  govern- 
ment which  cannot  gain  the  support  and 
confidence  of  the  people  cannot  act  for 
the  people. 


AprU  IS,  1966 

RESTRICTED    EXPORTS    OF   HIDK 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent action  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  restrict  exports  of  cattle  hidw, 
calf  and  kip  skins,  and  bovine  leathers 
has  resulted  In  loss  to  everyone  but  the 
shoe  manufacturers. 

A  cattle  hide  from  a  1,200-pound  steer 
weighs  about  78  pounds  and  the  effect  of 
the  order  will  cost  the  cattleman  about 
$3  or  $4  per  head.  The  consimier,  based 
on  recently  announced  shoe  prices,  will 
be  paying  $2  or  $3  more  per  pair. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  constituent  who 
has  been  paying  $30  a  pair  for  a  special 
shoe  for  some  time.  The  new  price  is 
$34. 

The  Federal  Government  will  lose  dol- 
lar sales  of  hides  for  export,  which  will 
further  reduce  our  balance  of  payments. 

Hides  are  the  most  important  by- 
product of  cattle  slaughter.  The  last  fig- 
ures I  have  available  are  for  the  year 
1963,  at  which  time  shipment  of  hides 
from  cattle  processing  plants  was  valued 
at  $150  million. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  Government  ofB- 
clals  were  urging  Industry  to  step  up  its 
efforts  to  export  beef  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  market  for  cattle.  While 
export  markets  for  fresh  beef  have  not 
materialized,  hide  sales  abroad  have  ex- 
panded. In  view  of  their  Importance,  It 
Is  difficult  to  see  why  hide  exports  are  not 
as  welcome  aa  beef. 

Granting  that  there  Is  wmcem  regard- 
ing the  moimtlng  fires  of  Inflation,  it  ap- 
pears most  Inappropriate  that  hides 
would  be  singled  out  as  a  scapegoat, 
simply  because  they  are  a  commodity  on 
which  machinery  happened  to  be  avail- 
able for  Imposing  a  regiilatlon  that  would 
depress  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  two 
tables  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  In  regard  to  the  U.S.  cattle 
hide  supply  and  disappearance  and  VB. 
cattle  hide  exports. 

I  silso  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude as  a  i)art  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial entlUed  "Those  Hide  Export 
Quotas,"  which  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  13,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RccoKD,  as  follows: 


U.S.  eeUtU  hide  tupply  and  ditappearance 
[In  mnuons  of  hides] 
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VS.  cattle  hide  export*,  by  destination 
(In  tboasands  of  hides) 


Destlnstlon 
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87 
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03 

14 

42 
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3,000 

100 
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7,118 


Boaroe:  Compiled  from  U.S.  DepartiMnt  of  Com- 
meroe  b;  the  Taimers'  Council. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1966) 
Trosz  Hide  Expokt  Quotas 

Early  In  March  the  administration,  dis- 
turbed by  gathering  signs  of  Inflation,  Im- 
posed quotas  on  the  export  of  cattle  hides, 
calf  and  kip  skins  and  the  leather  made 
therefrom.  The  purpose  of  the  action,  for 
which  the  authority  of  Exi>ort  Control  Act 
of  1949  was  Invoked,  is  to  prevent  a  shortage 
of  tildes  that  would  result  m  sequential  In- 
creases In  the  prices  of  leather  and  shoes. 
But  it  Is  already  apparent  that  this  hasty 
intervention  by  the  Government  will  not 
yield  the  desired  results. 

About  3  weeks  after  the  quotas  were  Im- 
posed by  the  Commerce  Department,  It  was 
announced  that  the  shoe  industry  had  prom- 
ised the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  ex- 
ercise restraints  In  pricing  so  long  as  the 
domestic  prices  of  hides  and  leatber  are  held 
down  by  export  controls.  Two  days  later, 
however,  the  manufacturers  participating  In 
the  National  Shoe  Fair  announced  Increases 
that  wUl  add  an  estimated  tl  to  $2  a  pair  to 
the  retail  prices  of  men's  and  women's  shoes. 

And  while  shoe  prices  advance,  the  burden 
of  a  larger  domestic  supply  of  bides  falls 
squarely  on  the  cattle  growers.  As  might 
lukve  been  anticipated,  hide  prices  feU 
sharply  In  the  domestic  markets  and  rose  In 
the  foreign  markets  that  rely  upon  American 
exports. 

Surely  the  manufacturers  are  profiting  by 
the  administration's  ad  hoc  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  shoes.  But  Is  anyone  else? 
The  Income  of  the  cattle  growers  is  lower 
tiian  It  otherwise  might  be.  Our  foreign 
trading  partners  are  now  compelled  to  pay 
tilgher  prices  for  bides  and  leather,  especially 
that  of  lower  quality  which  is  not  consumed 
in  this  country.  And  U.S.  exp>orts  are  being 
reduced  at  a  time  when  a  deterioration  of 
the  trade  balance  Is  feared. 

After  much  protest  Ln  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  announced  a 
public  bearing  on  April  18  In  which  all  in- 
terested parties  are  Invited  to  submit  their 
views  on  the  export  controls.  This  is  Indeed 
8  strangely  Inverted  procedure.  First  the 
Qovernment  interferes  with  the  operation  of 
a  highly  competitive  market.  Then  it  In- 
quires into  the  effects  of  Intervention,  ef- 
fects that  it  could  have  predicted  by  careful 
economic  analysis.  Rather  than  waste  more 
time  and  money — to  say  nothing  about  the 
violation  of  Uberal  principles  in  Interna- 
tional trade — the  export  quotas  on  hides 
should  be  quietly  abandoned. 


THE  SCHOOL  MILK  AND  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared on  Monday,  March  7,  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial entitled.  "How  To  Feed  the  School- 
children."   It   raises   a  point   which   I 


would  hope  all  of  us  could  consider  with 
care  when  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  is  de- 
bated. As  Is  the  office  of  every  Senator, 
I  am  sure,  my  office  has  been  receiving 
much  correspondence  protesting  the 
cutback  In  the  school  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs  which  are  contained  in 
the  administration  prcHXJsals  in  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act. 

It  Is  very  regrettable,  In  my  Judgment, 
that  what  could  be  a  most  worthwhile 
addendum  to  our  present  authorities 
should  be  linked  to  a  retrenchment  pro- 
gram directed  against  operations  In  our 
school  systems  of  the  excellent  school 
lunch  and  school  milk  programs  which 
command  such  widespread  community 
support. 

In  fact,  last  year  In  my  sulscommlttee 
there  was  a  consensus  of  (^^Inion  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  also  with  a  school 
breakfast  program,  for  there  are  thou- 
sands of  little  boys  and  girls  across  this 
land  who  go  to  school  every  morning 
without  a  crumb  of  breakfast.  In  fact, 
our  investigation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia showed  that  there  are  scores  and 
scores  of  such  children  here. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  last  year  I 
made  a  report  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  the  need  for  a  breakfast  prograih. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  questioned  as  to  what 
could  be  done  under  the  existing  authori- 
zations to  provide  breakfasts  where 
needed. 

I  was  delighted  some  weeks  ago  to 
read  the  statement  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  In  support  of  a  school 
breakfast  program.  However,  I  do  re- 
gret that  his  request  imder  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  was  coupled  with  a  proposal  by 
the  President  to  cut  back  the  school 
milk  program  as  well  as  the  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

As  chalrmsm  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  shtdl  press,  not  for  the  con- 
traction of  the  program,  but  the  expan- 
sion of  the  program. 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  before,  and 
repeat,  that  I  have  always  been  in  favor 
of  food  for  hungry  children  In  other 
lands.  I  shall  continue  to  support  It. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  support  a  pro- 
gram that  will  not  provide  the  same  food 
for  little  boys  and  girls  In  the  United 
States  who  need  It  just  as  much  as  do 
children  In  foreign  nations.  I  shall  be 
heard  to  say  more  on  the  subject  when 
we  consider  the  nefarious  Foreign  Aid 
bUl.  which  the  administration  has  al- 
ready sent  to  Congress. 

We  need  more  domestic  aid  programs, 
and  our  money  must  be  used  for  them 
Instead  of  for  the  foreign  aid  program, 
where  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  are  being  squan- 
dered. We  must  divert  that  waste  Into 
good  programs  In  the  United  States  until 
the  foreign  aid  program  Is  cleaned  up.  I 
use  the  words  "cleaned  up"  advisedly. 

I  have  been  moved  to  make  these  com- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  editorial  which 
I  shall  ask  to  be  Included  In  the  Record 
relating  to  the  problem  of  cutting  back 
the  milk  program  for  American  school- 
children. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I,  of  course, 
have  a  deep  Interest  In  legislation  de- 


signed to  help  our  schools  perform  their 
educational  task  even  though  the  legis- 
lation Is  considered  before  other  Senate 
committees.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  It  worlts  upon  this  proposal, 
could  so  change  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
as  Introduced  as  to  retain  the  new  and 
worthwhile  concepts  while  discarding 
concepts  which  have  their  roots  In  the 
budgetary  rather  than  the  child  t>ene- 
fit  doctrines. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Mar.  7,  19«6) 

How    To    PKKD    THB    SCROOLCRnj»XN 

Through  the  confusion  of  widespread  pro- 
test against  President  Johnson's  proposals  to 
cut  back  Federal  support  of  school  lunch 
programs  and  the  special  milk  program,  it 
Is  Important  to  take  a  clear  look  at  his  addi- 
tional, positive  recommendations. 

In  his  child  nuUltlon  bill,  the  President  is 
asking  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for 
feeding  schoolchildren  who  do  not  get  ade- 
quate food  at  home  and  cannot  afford  the 
low-cost,  subsldleed  school  lunches  and  ex- 
tra milk  now  served  In  many  of  the  Nation's 
schools.  His  new  plan  would  offer  school 
breakfasts  in  pilot  programs  and  very  Inex- 
pensive or  free  lunches  for  1.5  million  chil- 
dren. The  total  new  child  nourishment  pro- 
gram, for  which  he  Is  asldng  about  $56  mil- 
lion, would  Include  grants  for  school  kitchen 
and  lunchroom  facilities  in  low-income 
areas,  experimental  feeding  at  summer  play- 
grounds, and  aid  to  State  education  depart- 
ments for  related  work. 

Children  who  do  not  get  an  adequate 
breakfast  or  lunch  at  home,  and  who  cannot 
pay  the  usual  school-lunch  charge,  obvi- 
ously should  have  food  provided  for  them. 
Supplementing  their  present  meager  diets 
will  Increase  their  capacity  for  education  as 
well  as  their  level  of  health. 

But  the  whole  school-lunch  subject  Is 
complicated  and  sensitive.  How  extensive 
Ehotild  the  food  systems  be?  How  should 
the  costs  be  divided — among  parents,  local 
schools.  State  and  Federal  Government?  If 
children  In  low-income,  dlet-deflclent  fami- 
lies are  to  be  offered  free  meals,  how  are  they 
to  l>e  Identified  and  served,  along  with  the 
paying  customers? 

Much  more  useful  than  complaints  at  this 
stage  would  be  calm  analysis  by  offlclais  of 
separate  school  districts  and  State  education 
departments  of  exactly  what  is  needed  today 
and  bow  it  might  be  achieved.  With  this 
kind  of  Information.  Congress  might  be  able 
to  redesign  the  administration  bills  to  suit 
the  circumstances. 


PORT  V ANNOY  JOB  CORPS  INSTAL- 
LATION IN  GRANTS  PASS,  OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  re- 
ceived two  fine  letters  from  Grants  Pass, 
Oreg.,  expressing  praise  for  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Fort  Vannoy  Job 
Corps  Installation  located  In  that  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  of  commendation,  signed  by 
Josephine  County  Commissioner  Donald 
G.  McGregor,  together  with  certain  at- 
tachments, and  by  Sister  Rita.  SA.,  Su- 
perior, Franciscan  Sisters  of  tlie  Atone- 
ment, Grants  Pass,  lt>e  Included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
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There  betrig  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko, 
as  (olkrvs: 

BoABK  or  CoT-WTT  CoMviiRS;    Mursis 
Joacmm  CoTTNTT    Oato 
Ornntt  Poj.«.  Ot^c  ■  Febr-^a-r^j  i  '    ,/?«^ 
Hod.  Watitb  Mosss, 

l'.S.  Senaie 
Washington,  D  C 

DzAX  S«JiATo«  McR3f  W?  beUev«  you  would 
t>«  intereated  in  *he  encloeed  letter  which 
WB  have  written  Uj  Mr  Chftr1»»  Stodd»rd, 
Director  of  the  Bureau   ,f  Lh!.'.  M an A{(«>ixMnt. 

For  the  most  p«rt  it  eurr-a  up  oi^r  feeUnga 
concerning  the  Fort  Vaanoy  J  ib  Corp  In  Its 
flr«t  3  montbs  of  op^-ration  At  tbe  time  of 
the  decision  to  pla<-e  "r.p  'axr.p  ;ri  Qratiu 
Psiaa,  there  wa«  a  great  deal  ol  opposition. 
The  lett«r  tries  to  hrlng  thiny  up  to  d*t« 
AS  to  the  Tirw?  now  held  within  the  com- 
munity 

Toura  very  tr-ulr 
BoAU>  or  Gfit^NTT    J    %! M ;ssiotnBU, 

DONAi^    G      Mc'.iRit>   s. 

CommUaion^. 

BOAKD  or  Cor  NTT  OoMiciasiONnis. 
JOaETHLNE    COCrifTT    OSBO.. 

G'ant.t  Pojjj    Oreg     February  2t.  i94t. 

Craju-xs   Stoddasd 

Director,  Bureau   ■:■'    Lur  i    V  iz-ac'-fixent.   De- 
partment   of    :    .-      •  •"     r     ^  i^hington, 
DC 
Deas  Ma   3TOD0A«fl     Tt\f  .'htsf-.  nne  County 
Board    at    CJommlaeloners    -*.sr,     ..     ^v«    you 
their  Judgiaerit   as   l<     •.-.e      pe.*--!   ;  ifi   and  fco- 
reptance   of   the   Fort    '.  .1.;.;=.  y    .^    ^    drrsa   hj 
the  cc>aunuru:y   m   the   firs:.   >*   .'i;    :  •.;-      r     -.^ 
Ll.'e. 

I-  Following  lis  oper. ;n«  '.'i*  v;x- »i  r.ppo- 
sltlon  to  the  Job  Corps  -.ixn  rsr  the  mo«t 
piart.  aubolded.  Pears  us  -o  poeaib.e  dl«- 
turbancea  in  the  area  i^^-aose  -f  the  boys 
have  been  allayed  rhere  .*.av»  Doen  a  f«w 
minor  Incidents  b-it  :.o  xrent  -.lies  Kindly 
not*  the  enclosed  recent  -flitor.ai  retfard- 
ing  one  potentla!  rumble  We  believe  pe<j- 
ple  have  come  ♦j  reaiire  that  there  are  both 
good  and  bsj  youngstera  !u  our  own  com- 
munity and  comparati  ■.*■  cr'j««  awtlona  o( 
the  Job  Corp,  bovs  ai;.!  ..-n,  v  mia  would 
show  about  thp  same  proportions  of  these 
quailtleti  In  eacti  group. 

2.  We  have  m.ted  that  probably  tiie  siinM 
proportion  of  '-.loyt  in  the  camp  attend  the 
L-hurch  of  their  choice  as  doee  the  g»n«r&l 
community 

3  The  sports  protcram  involvee  contests 
with  Tarloua  service  ;.uOs  and  other  groupe 
and  13  well  received 

4  Some  businpssn-.en  who  at  first  did  not 
particularly  welcome  the  boys'  trade,  now 
are  Interested  In  getting  their  shAre  of  ;t 

6.  People  are  realizing  that  the  camp  i.as 
the  same  effect  as  adding  a  new  indis'ry 
to  the  town   m  the  cr?«tlon   of   a   pavr'  . 

8.  The  young  men  are  acrompilghing  their 
conaerratlon  objectlvea  ;n  d>lr,g  stream 
clearajice.   trail   building  and  otner  projects. 

7  Cliizeas  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
observe  the  educational  program  have  been 
Impreeaed. 

8  Racial  prejudice  has  not  been  mani- 
fested to  any  extent  The  acceptance  by  the 
comxnunity  of  other  raoes  was  one  of  con- 
cern to  many  at  the  beginning. 

9  The  need  for  a  gymnasium  we  under- 
stand. Is  being  met  shortly 

10  We    feel    that    Mr     .S^xjp    ana    his    it.a.T 
have    met    the    problems      f      n?    d->vs    with 
-impassion,    discipline    a.'jtl     -.jndi^r.stjir.dtnj? 
Vie  believe  these  ire  t»'i*"  it-y  t.^^iors  .:;  aii» 
log  the  camp  successfu. 

11-  Our  feeling  ir.  -.he  ':-g---:--:-£  -^'Vs  that 
the  program  was  ►vinij  :  r  •'Vl'v;  .,_>,,  Hgj^ 
before  adequate  guideline?  ar.n  r»i<cies  wef» 
formulated  As  the  shAkod  iwn  p<»r!od  has 
eided  and  expenen,.-^  hiis  b<»»n  *<-.'-uruu:au>d 


many  at  the  r<>ugh  np.  -.s   -an  now  be  wiped 
out. 

13.  Vlgiianre  In  scrssalng  the  boys  ade- 
quately wUl  always  be  a  high  priority  Item. 
The  ideaHsm  of  the  original  concept  of  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  view  that  this  la  one  way 
of  msattng  today's  problems  of  our  youth 
wni  be  oomplctely  loet  U  this  rlgllanoe  Is  not 
oonstantv  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  pro- 
gram deteriorate  Into  a  "boondoggle,"  a  re- 
form school,  or  detention  camp. 

Inasmuch    as   you    have    had   an    Interest 
In  and  much  to  do  with   this  program,  we 
thought  you   might  like   to  have  our  com- 
ments  concerning   the   Fort   Vannoy  camp. 
Sincerely  youra, 

DoNAUD  O.  McOamoB, 
Count D  ComnUsMon«r. 

(Prom  the  Dally  Courier  (Grants  Pass,  Oreg.) 
Feb.    1.    1960 1 
Rscbxatiom    Cmntoi:    Is   Onx   Rxaixt 
Htxtmaf 


At  a  meeting  last  week  of  the  Joeephlne 
County  Juvenile  Advisory  GouncU.  a  group 
of  high  school  students  pondered  several 
problems  facing  them  In  Grants  Pass  and 
offered  a  few  conclusions. 

They  bit  on  smoking  and  drinking  and 
asked  for  stiff  penalties  for  those  who  violate 
the  laws. 

But  possibly  erf  more  Importance — sines  It 
might  help  to  deal  with  the  other  two 
topics — was  their  answer  to  the  plaintive 
moan,  "We  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
time."  They  suggested  the  formaUon  of 
some  sort  of  student  recreation  center. 

The  Idea  U  not  new  to  GranU  Pass.  In 
years  past  residents  have  made  several  at- 
tempU  at  trying  to  fill  the  need.  For 
various  reasons,  they  failed.  80.  at  present, 
there  Is  no  such  center,  nor  is  there  any 
particular  effort  now  to  provide  one.  And 
yet  such  a  facility.  U  properly  run  and  estab- 
lished "for  the  kids."  not  Just  as  an  adult 
operation  to  which  youngsters  can  come, 
possibly  could  solve,  or  at  least  reduce,  the 
incidence  of  other  problems  facing  otir  teen- 
agers and  resulting  from  their  lack  of  super- 
vised activity. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  posed  a 
question  to  a  number  of  business  and  civic 
leaders:  Do  we  really  need  a  youth  center? 
With  virtual  unanimity,  the  answer  was 
"Tee- 
Some  saw  It  as  a  panacea,  a  cure-all  for  the 
youthful  Ills  of  our  community.  But  most 
realistically  recognised  such  a  development 
for  Just  what  It  woiild  be : 

It  would  be  a  place  that  would  benefit 
probably  a  third  to  a  half  of  our  teenagers. 

One  group,  about  a  third,  is  too  busy  and 
too  active  now  to  need  any  further  orga- 
nized activity.  Another  group,  from  a 
fotirth  to  a  third,  is  too  interested  in  chasing 
about  In  cars,  drinking,  being  Irresponsible, 
to  be  helped  by  the  fadUty.  or  at  least  not 
Immediately. 

The  remaining  group — the  one  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  to  speak— eouM  use  the  added  rec- 
reaUon  and  definitely  would  come  out  ahead 
in  moral  and  physical  development  If  It  was 
to  be  provided. 

It  would  be  for  such  a  latter  group  that 
the  center  shoxild  be  built.  And  In  an  area 
where  outdoor  recreation — parks,  woods,  and 
trails — get  such  heavy  emphasis,  an  all- 
weather.  Indoor  recreation  center  would  be 
a  natural  and  healthy  reUted  operation.  It 
also  logically  follows  that  It  should  not  be 
a  volunteer  operation — one  subject  to  the 
whims  of  volunteer  Interest — but  should  be 
a  city-county,  full-time  center,  with  a  full- 
time  director  whose  sole  Interest  would  be 
the  proper  care  and  maintenance  0/  the 
facility. 

Would  such  a  center  be  uaedr  Cwtalnly 
it  would  at  first,  probably  by  members  of  all 


three  at  t2>e  groops  msBttoBMl  before.    But 

the  too-busy  group  soon  would  find  It  didn't 
need  the  building  or  lu  activities,  while  the 
delinquent,  or  near-delinquent,  group 
would  soon  abandon  it  for  a  new  kind  rar 
"kicks,"  without  the  "be  good  or  else"  rules 
it  would  be  sore  to  have. 

That  would  leave  the  center  for  the  use 
of  those  who  most  nsed  It.  And  tf  properly 
handled,  they'd  continue  to  oome.  To  be 
sure,  to  guarantee  such  regular  participa- 
tion, the  center  could  not  be  governed  wholly 
by  adults,  for  that  soon  would  become  s 
"drag"  on  the  youngsters.  If  established,  it 
shotild  hare  Its  own  student  government, 
with  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  by 
them,  and  ptmlshmenU  established  by  them 
for  violators.  And  If  prerlous  evidence  la 
any  guide,  this  sort  of  thing  usually  means 
pretty  strict  control,  for  the  kids  who  write 
the  rules  tend  to  be  very  protective  of  what 
they  have. 

Of  course  there  are  arguments  against  such 
a  plan.  And  the  latest  has  been  that  when 
the  city  and  county  entertained  a  plea  not 
long  ago  to  alter  the  old  SaXeway  buUding 
to  youth  recreation  operations,  interest  in 
the  project  was  insulBclent  to  Indicate  a  clear 
need. 

History  also  points  to  previous  attempts. 
and  failures,  of  youth  centers,  but  It  also 
provides  the  answer  to  "Why?"  For  Instance, 
one  center  that  operated  in  the  building 
where  the  Hong  Kong  restaurant  now  is  lo- 
cated, was  Just  what  the  youths  wanted,  a 
place  to  drop  in  for  a  friendly  game  of  pool, 
ping-pong  or  dancing.  It  was  a  successful 
failure.  It  faUed  because  It  was  operated  on 
too  slim  a  margin,  and  It  went  broke. 

The  building  now  called  the  Community 
BuUdlng.  at  10th  and  L  Streets,  was  origi- 
nated through  volunteer  Impetus,  a  Hl-Teen 
Club,  and  for  some  tlms  was  a  roaring  suc- 
cess. But  the  volunteers  faded  away  and 
the  dty  took  over  Its  operation,  on  some- 
thing less  than  a  full-time  basis.  It  still 
exists  and  Is  In  regular  use,  but  the  nature 
and  location  make  It  better  suited  to  adult 
activities. 

Others  maintain  that  school  buildings 
with  their  gymnasiums  and  many  rooms, 
could  serve  the  need,  but  Increasing  after- 
school  activities,  sports,  and  the  natiiral 
tendency  of  many  youngsters  to  avoid  school 
when  not  In  class,  work  to  make  that  idea 
Impractical. 

Recreation  Is  Indeed  not  a  cure-all  for 
juvenile  delinquency,  but  history  also  shows 
that  cities  with  good  Juvenile  recreation  pro- 
grams have  lower  delinquency  levels.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  for  s  center  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  long-range  picture,  rather  than 
Just  another  place  for  teens  to  go.  It  should 
be  made  available  for  preteens,  too,  so  that 
the  habit  can  be  established.  A  center  may 
seem  to  be  only  a  "hang  out."  but  this,  too, 
can  be  beneficial,  for  In  a  good  center  can 
be  developed  proper  habits  for  socializing 
and  In  developing  many  skills. 

Virtually  everyone  we  approached  on  the 
subject  who  had  real  knowledge  of  centers, 
not  Just  opinions,  pointed  out  that  strong 
leadership  Is  the  key  to  success.  In  fact,  we 
might  Interject,  that  strong  leadership  was 
evidenced  recently  in  our  community,  and 
showed  how  lacking  our  own  children  are  in 
this  commodity. 

We  refer  to  the  near  riot  between  local 
boys  and  Job  Corps  youths.  The  local  boys, 
every  sign  says,  were  the  Instigators  of  the 
trouble.  They  went  to  the  place  where  the 
corpamen  were  enjoying  themselves  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  causing  tiouble.  And  had  the 
corpemen  not  had  strong  leaderablp  and  a 
firm  hand  from  their  leaders,  they  might 
have  quickly  offsrad  back  the  trouble  In  kind. 
But  no.  they  did  not.  They  tried,  ofllceis 
who  Investigated  the  mess  reported,  to  avoid 


all  the  trouble  they  could.  And  they  do 
have  good  leadership  beyond  a  doubt,  for 
these  boys  are  the  very  types  who  could  be 
expected  to  be  problems,  since  they  come 
from   underprivileged   circumstances. 

In  years  past,  such  a  center,  even  if  prc^- 
erly  operated,  might  have  died  a  slow  death, 
for  the  need  was  not  so  great.  But  with 
Orants  Pass  and  Josephine  County  expand- 
ing as  It  Is,  there  Is  every  indloatlon  today 
that  such  a  center  oould  be  a  success. 

The  officialdom  of  this  region  should  beg^in 
to  give  some  clear  and  forceful  thinking 
to  this  project,  the  need  exists;  will  It  be  met? 

(From  the  Orants  Pass  Courier,  Feb.  17,  19661 

Shobtt's  Saga — Hk  Stakds  Tau.  in  trx  Job 

Corps 

(By  George  Curtis)      ^"^ 

"Just  call  me  'Shorty'  the  stocky  young 
man  with  the  coal  black  hair  said  with  an 
Infectious  grin. 

"Well,  where  are  you  from?" 

"Oh,  I'm  a  short  Texan"  was  the  reply. 

That  was  last  summer,  when  Domingo 
Oarza,  Jr.,  of  Bay  City,  Tex.,  arrived  at  the 
Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center. 

But  the  camp  officials  and  Shorty's  fellow 
corpsmen  were  to  learn  that  the  friendly  grin 
was  typical,  that  Shorty  Is  naturally  even 
tempered  and  good  natured. 

At  the  time,  the  man  welcoming  the  new 
recruit  gave  up  on  completing  the  formal  two- 
way  introduction,  knowing  it  wasn't  really 
necessary.  Now  everyone  In  camp  knows 
Shorty  Garza,  although  some  of  them  prefer 
to  caU  him  by  hi?  given  name,  Domingo.  No 
one  has  any  more  friends. 

"He's  one  of  the  most  popular  boys  In 
camp,"  says  Jim  Stoop,  the  camp  director, 
pointing  out  that  Shorty,  who  lives  In  the 
"Red  Devils"  dormitory,  represents  it  on  the 
camp's  student  council.  It's  an  elective  posi- 
tion. 

Like  most  of  the  corpemen.  Shorty  was  a 
high  school  dropout,  and.  like  all  of  them, 
he's  here  because  he  was  short  on  opportu- 
nity as  well  as  Inches.     (He  stands  4-feet-2) . 

But  Shorty  stands  high  In  the  affections  of 
his  fellows.  It  may  not  happen  often,  but 
occasionally  he  loans  money  to  the  other 
boys. 

While  the  Courier  reporter  was  looking  at 
Shorty's  collection  of  rocks,  a  boy  came  In  to 
repay  $S  he  had  borrowed.  There  was  no 
mention  of  Interest. 

Shorty's  people  live  on  a  small  farm  out- 
dde  Bay  City,  His  father  Is  a  construction 
worker  for  a  well-known  southwestern  oU 
company,  raises  chickens  and  turkeys  on  the 
side,  and  keeps  a  cow  for  family  use. 

His  father,  mother,  brother,  and  two  sisters 
are  all  taller.  Shorty  says.  Give  him  a  chance 
and  he'll  show  you  pictures  of  a  very  pretty 
dster  and  cute  little  nieces  and  nephews. 

"I  had  a  Shetland  pony:  but  I  was  com- 
ing here,  so  we  sold  It,"  Shorty  says  with 
regret,  going  on  to  explain  that  "It  was  too 
much  work  for  my  mother  to  do,  to  take  care 
of  the  pony  when  I'm  not  there." 

Now  one  of  his  hobbies  Is  rock  hunting  and 
one  of  his  most  prized  possessions  is  a  slab 
of  Brazilian   agate. 

Shorty  hcul  found  an  interesting  rock  and 
traded  with  the  man  who  had  the  sawed-out 
piece  of  agate. 

"He  let  me  have  the  best  of  the  deal." 
Bborty   explains.     "I   guess  he   liked  me." 

The  piece  of  agate,  five-eighths  of  an  Inch 
thick  and  6  or  6  Inches  across.  Is  polished 
oj  only  one  side.  Shorty  plans  to  polish  the 
other  side,  then  send  It  home  to  give  his 
family  some  idea  of  the  hobbles  the  boys 
work  on  here. 

Knthxislasm  shines  from  Shorty^  dark  eyes 
when  he  talks  about  his  rock  work,  his  fish- 
ing, and  his  occasional  exploring  ^  the  back 
country. 


But  life  Is  never  all  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ing hobbles  for  a  Job  Corpsman.  There  Is 
always  work,  and  study. 

Shorty  works  In  the  camp  sign  shop,  but 
"pulls  KP"  as  well  as  anyone  when  his  week 
for  that  comes  around. 

One  of  Shorty's  stanch  friends  Is  Andrew 
(Slim)  Smith,  6  feet  6^  Inches,  from  Jack- 
sonville, N.C. 

Smith  and  one  other  corpsman  assist  the 
"CQ,"  the  night  security  officer  "in  charge  of 
quarters." 

They  patrol  the  camp  making  bed  checks, 
looking  for  the  occasional  sick  boy,  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  emergency  messages,  such  as 
night  telephone  calls  from  home,  reach  the 
boys  for  whom  they  are  Intended. 

Some  day  Domingo  Garza,  Jr,,  will  go  back 
to  Texas.  He  will  certainly  have  a  new  out- 
look on  life,  and  Bay  City  may  seem  drab. 
Yet  home  ties  mean  a  lot  to  this  young  man, 
and  chances  are  he'll  stay  among  the  home 
folks. 

Pkanciscan  Sisters  of  thb  Atonkment, 

Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  March  3, 19i6. 
Senator  Watnx  Morse, 
S^  late  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  In  regard  to  our 
local  Job  Corps  Center  here  in  Oranta  Pass, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  opinion  of  it.  As 
W3  have  taken  a  special  interest  In  the  boys 
here,  I  feel  we  have  learned  much  about  their 
attitudes  and  what  the  Job  Corps  Center  Is 
doing  for  them.  I  believe  it  Is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  these  boys  to  be  better  edu- 
cated and  skilled  In  a  trade  so  that  they  can 
go  back  to  their  communities  and  better 
themselves.  Many  of  the  boys  have  matured 
In  every  way.  A  tremendous  program  Is 
offered  them  at  the  Job  Corps  Center  here. 
I  feel  sure  that  most  of  the  boys  appreciate 
the  opportunity  they  have  and  will  benefit 
a  great  deal  by  It.  This  Is  indeed  a  very 
worthwhile  program  for  these  young  boys 
and  It  is  opening  a  future  for  them.  They 
will  be  better  able  to  help  their  own  com- 
munities and  In  turn,  better  loyal  citizens 
for  this  opportunity  they  now  have. 

Through  a  little  weekly  program  we  have 
for  the  boys  at  our  parish  hall,  we  have  come 
to  know  many  of  the  boys.  We  have  shown 
an  interest  In  each  individual  boy.  Some  of 
the  boys  who  have  gone  on  to  urban  centers 
have  written  back  to  us  thanking  us  for  the 
help  we  gave  them.  I  think  this  shows  they 
do  appreciate  what  Is  being  done  for  them. 
We  can  honestly  say  for  our  local  Port  Vannoy 
Job  Corps  Center,  they  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendotis  Job  with  these  boys. 
Sincerely, 

Sister  RrTA.  S.A.. 
Superior,     Franciscan     Sisters     of     the 
Atonement   (Social  Service  and  Cate- 
chetical Sisters). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
original  Youth  Corps  legislation  was 
before  the  Congress  in  1959,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Stoddard,  now  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  was  in 
private  life,  he  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Youth  Corps  program.  In  fact, 
he  Is  one  of  the  people  who  labored  long 
and  earnestly  to  bring  about  a  program 
that  strikes  at  the  roots  of  poverty.  The 
Port  Vannoy  Job  Corps  project  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Mr.  Stoddard,  as  well  as 
those  who  operate  the  Port  Vannoy  proj- 
ect, are  deserving  of  high  commendation 
for  this  admirable  facility 

When  the  disastrous  floods  of  1964- 
65  occurred  in  Oregon,  Mr,  Stoddard 
was  a  moving  force  behind  the  successful 
effort  to  use  Job  Corps  enrollees  to  assist 


in  disaster  relief.  Under  his  direction, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Job  Corps  did  an  outstanding  Job.  These 
boys,  by  their  remarkable  performance, 
sold  the  program  to  the  people  of 
Oregon. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Port  Vannoy  Job  Corps  ctonp 
was  to  be  established,  many  people  in 
the  area  expressed  their  deep  concern 
and  urged  that  the  camp  be  established 
elsewhere.  Those  who  criticized  the  Job 
Corps  program,  and  the  Port  Vannoy 
camp  program  in  particular,  should  rec- 
ognize that  Director  Stoddard  and  his 
staff  have  given  dedicated  service  to  ad- 
vance this  valuable  program. 

The  Job  Corps  program  is  one  that 
rhas  fine  objectives  and  deserves  support 
from  all  segments  of  our  society.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  honest  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  the  program  should 
be  conducted.  There  are  problems  that 
must  be  resolved,  but  I  am  confident  that 
they  wlU  be  resolved. 

No  program  that  seeks  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  training 
and  education  is  one  that  can  be  operated 
easily. 

In  fairness,  we  should  awJly  the  test  of 
looking  at  the  overall  record  of  these 
projects.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  record 
of  Port  Vannoy  is  excellent.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  agencies  associated  in  the  Job 
Corps  program  will  make  needed  im- 
provements as  the  facts  require.  In  my 
view,  there  Is  a  need  to  make  sure  that 
every  young  man  who  can  benefit  from 
the  program  is  given  a  chance  to  be  con- 
sidered for  it.  It  is  of  equal  importance 
that  the  screening  j>rocess  bring  to  the 
Job  Corps  camps  and  Job  Corps  centers 
young  men  who  are  constructively 
motivated. 

One  aspect  of  this  program  that  was 
widely  discussed  when  the  Job  Corps  leg- 
islation was  considered  was  whether  or 
not  young  men  who  had  run  afoul  of  the 
law  should  be  admitted  to  the  program. 
Clearly,  they  were  not  to  be  excluded, 
but  the  charge  Congress  gave  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  was  that  of 
using  prudence  and  good  judgment  to 
give  opportunity  to  those  who  are  de- 
serving and  who  can  benefit  from  this 
opportunity.  If  this  course  is  followed 
the  goals  of  the  Job  Corps  program  will 
be  realized  and  the  Nation  will  benefit 
tremendously. 

My  sincere  congratulations  go  to  Di- 
rector Stoddard  and  all  of  the  Pederal 
officials  and  employees  whose  teamwork 
has  brought  success  in  the  operation  of 
the  Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps  installation. 


OREGON  STATE  LAND  SELECTIONS 
AND  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  LAND  CLAS- 
SIFICATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  act 
of  Congress  admitting  Oregon  to  the  Un- 
ion, like  the  acts  admitting  the  other 
States  provided  for  grants  of  lands  to  the 
State  for  schools. 
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Onder  the  Admission  Act  Oregon  is 
entitled  to  2  secUons  ui  each  u>wn3itilp 
of  36  sections  However,  for  various  rea- 
sons the  two  sections  were  not  always 
ftv&liable  for  th^  State  to  select.  Thus, 
the  Congress  wisely  provided  for  seiec- 
Uonx  In  lieu  of  those  originally  Intended 

These  •elections  are  made  from  the 
public  domain  lands — the  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment They  are  not  made  from  public 
domain  In  national  forests  or  parks  or 
other  areas  such  as  the  revested  Oregon 
and  California  grant  lands  In  fact,  one 
of  the  reaaons  for  the  existence  of  ;n  Ueu 
selectlona  was  the  earlier  creation  of  na- 
tional forests  and  parks  as  well  as  the 
hcnnesteadlng  of  lands  located  in  section 
18  or  W.  the  sections  granted  to  the  State 
upon  admlMion 

Oregon  still  has  about  8.000  acres  of 
outstanding  selections  due  her  to  com- 
plete her  grant. 

In  the  period  up  through  19^2  proexess 
was  made  in  granting  these  selections. 
In  that  year  the  Oregon  Division  rf  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  dei,llned 
to  set  further  on  pending  selections 

The  Oovemor  of  Oregon.  Mr  Hatfield. 
stated  the  situation  succinctly  at  a  public 
meeting  In  Portland  on  May  14,  1965. 
where  he  was  criticizing  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  even  thinkixig  ab<iut 
making  exchanges  of  Oregon  timberlands 
In  aid  of  a  Point  Reyes.  Calif  ,  park 

The  Governor  said  that  the  State's 
selection  applications  were  vpt<x'd  by  the 
State  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Di- 
rector on  the  basis  that  the  lands  se- 
lected by  Oregon  for  such  an  exchange 
had  been  permanently  withdrawn  for 
sustained  yield  purposes.  The  Oovemor 
also  said: 

Ws  aomawhat  begrudglngly  &cc«pt«d  thli 
philosophy  In  the  Ir.Krest  of  sustained  yield 
policy 

I  Initiated  a  request  on  the  status  of 
these  aelecUckns  when,  laot  summer  a.-jd 
fall,  reports  appeared  in  the  Oregon  press 
that  the  State's  seleotiou  applications 
might  now  be  granted. 

On  April  28,  1965.  when  pfsitesting  a 
possible  Point  Reyes  exchange.  Governor 
Hatfield  wrote  Secretary  Udall  tl.at  there 
were  then  "no  operauve  regulatioos'  to 
carry  out  an  act  the  Congress  passed  In 
1964,  known  as  the  Classification  anti 
Multiple  Use  Act  Tne  Ocvernor  argf*d 
that  "the  overall  question  of  ciasslflca- 
tlon  of  these  laiiOs  m  western  Or'^gon 
should  be  aired  In  public  meetings  after 
the  regulations  under  •?:.-;  act  nave  been 
prtKnulgated.  ° 

I  was.  therefore,  pleased  to  be  informed 
by  a  letter  dated  March  i'3,  li*66.  that 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  mtends 
to  go  forward  with  public  meetings  un- 
der its  Classification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act  of  1964, 

One  meeting  is  to  be  .'i^-ld  at  Newport 
on  April  25,  another  at  TlllamcKik  on 
April  26.  and  another  at  Reedsport  on 
April  27.  I  shall  include  this  letter  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  ray  re- 
marks. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  because  of  my 
ooncem  that  actions  ta>en  on  selections 


be  fully  understood  by  the  people  of 
Oregon,  and  in  view  of  the  confOslon 
fxi.sting,  on  November  16,  1966.  I  Mked 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  sup- 
ply me  with  ^  hl.'?tory  of  pa,st  and  pend- 
Liiri  State  seiecutiris  At  that  time  I  also 
ursecl  broad  public  discu&filons  prior  to 
taki.'ik.;  actiori  on  ;>€ndiag  selections. 

Now  tnat  the  applicable  regulations  are 
operative,  l  IjeUeve  the  April  26,  26,  and  27 
discussions  should  deal  sp-!ciflcally  with 
the  best  long-term  use  for  the  250.000 
acres  of  public  domain  land  In  western 
Oregon. 

Recently,  a  cuggestlon  was  made  to  my 
Oregon  office  manager,  Mr  Brooks,  that 
I  urge  the  Department  of  the  InteriM"  not 
to  hold  these  hearings  contemplated 
under  the  1964  law  and  regulations  as 
they  relate  to  Stiite  selections. 

The  public  interest  Is  never  served  by 
restricting  or  shor',  circuiting  the  public's 
right  to  knowledge  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness. 

Therefore  I  was  pleased  to  be  assured 
that  Secretary  Udall  continues  to  be  in 
agreemen':  on  the  wisdom  of  the  fullest 
use  of  public  notice  and  hearing  pro- 
cedure provided  for  by  the  Classification 
and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1964  and  the 
regulations  implementing  tlJa  act.  The 
applicatinn  of  these  procedures  to  the 
western  Oregon  public  domain  will.  In 
the  long  run.  be  beneficial  to  Oregon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoaa  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  following  pertinent 
material: 

First  A  letter  dated  October  11,  19*2, 
from  Oovemor  Hatfield  to  BLM  State 
Director  Oetty. 

Second.  Proposed  decision  of  the 
Oregon  Bureau  of  Land  Management  re- 
garding Stale  selections. 

Third  A  letter  dated  February  11, 
1965.  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
BLM  to  the  .State  Director  in  Oregon  re- 
turning the  propfised  decision  of  the 
State  Director  for  reconsideration. 

Fourth  My  letter  dated  November  18, 
1965.  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Fifth.  Responses  dated  December  29. 
1965.  and  February  14.  1966.  with  en- 
closures, from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

Sixth.  Pertinent  material  from  the 
Federal  Register  of  October  9,  1965,  Utle 
43 — Public  Lands;  Programs  and  Objec- 
tives: Sales  and  Exchanges;  Land  Clas- 
sification. 

Seventh.  Letter  of  March  23,  1966,  to 
Senator  Morsz  from  BLM  State  Direc- 
tor Getty 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  through  7.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  These  materials  are 
made  available  in  the  p'lbi.i  Interest. 
They  are  designed  to  he  r  .;■.►•  peoirie  of 
Oregon  consider  the  question  of  State 
selections  as  a  part  r>f  the  broewler  isso^ 
namely,  the  best  classiflratlon  of  all  of 
these  public  domain  land.'? 

Of  parUcular  note  in  the  BLM  letter 
dated  February  14,  1968,  are  numbered 
Items  2  and  5.  These  show  that  under 
Oregon  Revised  Statutes  section  273.620 


a  number  of  requests  were  made  in  19S7 
and  1958  for  a  total  ot  880  acres  in  Cooe 
and  Douglas  Counties,  'niese  selections 
were  granted  In  1959  and  1902. 

On  these  lands  the  State  passed  the 
Utle  to  private  individuals  at  the  price 
provided  by  State  law — 92.50  per  acr&~ 
or  at  a  total  of  about  $2,2CM).  These 
lands,  according  to  the  BLM,  contained 
27  million  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at 
1847,000.  Their  disposal  reduced  BLM'j 
allowable  cut  by  1,100.000  board  feet  of 
timber  a  year  and  at  current  timber  val- 
ue, reduced  annual  Income  alone  by  pos- 
sibly $35,000  to  $40,000. 

There  are  pending  two  additional  ap- 
plications of  this  same  type  totaling  713 
acres.  One  for  about  78  acres  was  filed 
on  August  14,  1962,  for  lands  In  Curry 
Coxmty  and  the  other,  which  Is  for  635 
acres,  was  filed  April  23,  1965,  and  lies  in 
Coos  and  Curry  Counties.  These  filings 
were  made  by  the  State  Land  Board  of 
Oregon.  If  granted,  the  713  acres  will 
be  transferred  to  the  State.  What  the 
State  plans  to  do  with  this  acreage,  If 
acquired.  Is  not  known  to  me.  but  in  my 
opinion  the  Oregon  hearings  should 
make  It  clear,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  as  to  whether  these  lands  might 
be  transferred  by  the  State  to  private 
applicants  at  a  price  of  about  $1,800. 

The  BLM  says  that  the  allowable  cut 
wUl  be  affected  by  a  reduction  of  400.000 
board  feet  per  annum.  If  these  applica- 
tions are  approved,  the  State  of  Oregon 
will  take  37  million  board  feet  of  timber 
ralued  at  $1,367,000.  We  are  entitled  to 
know  whether,  under  the  pending  appli- 
cation, this  timber  land  could  be  granted 
to  individuals  for  $1,800. 

Numbered  items  3  and  6  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1966,  letter  set  forth  the  land 
values  on  granted  and  pending  selections 
still  held  by  the  SUte  of  Oregon. 

The  17  approved  selections  Involved 
10,100  acres — 47.7  million  board  feet  of 
timber  valued  at  $12  million.  These 
selections  reduced  BLM's  allowable  cut 
by  11,300.000  board  feet  a  year. 

The  13  pending  selections  Involve  7.993 
acres  and  24.3  million  board  feet  valued 
at  $9,390,000.  If  granted,  the  BLM  al- 
lowable cut  would  be  reduced  by  6.2  mil- 
lion board  feet  annually. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  material  will  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  people  In 
western  Oregon  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
will  receive  appropriate  comments  from 
Interested  Individuals.  The  planned 
public  meetings  on  the  overall  classifi- 
cation of  public  lands  for  disposal  or  re- 
tention should  lay  all  of  the  facts  on  the 
table.  The  State  of  Oregon,  of  course, 
will  have  to  consider  whether  It  wants  to 
continue  to  pres  to  receive  the  713  acres 
it  seeks  if  the  outoome  would  be  that  for 
$1,800  it  could  divest  itself  of  almost  $1  !^ 
million  in  timber  values. 

I  want  the  people  of  Oregon  to  know 
that  It  Is  my  understanding  of  the  law 
that  the  State's  right  to  seek  these  In- 
demnity lands  is  clear.  I  also  want  the 
people  of  Oregon  to  know  that  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  Interior,  however,  does 
have  dlscreCloD  as  to  particular  tracts 
he  win  agree  to  transfer  to  the  State. 
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Finally,  it  is  pertinent  that  Oovemor 
Hatfield  stated  In  his  October  11,  1962, 
letter  to  the  Oregon  BLM  that  the  lands 
to  be  selected  were  "determined  and  des- 
ignated through  the  cooperation  of  your 
office."  As  far  as  I  know  there  were  no 
public  hearings  then.  Therefore,  public 
hearings  and  review  as  provided  In  the 
1964  act  should  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance in  determining  whether  these  ten- 
tative private  agreements  were  proper. 
These  agreements  were  apparently  pri- 
vately reached  by  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  Oregon  BLM  in  1961-62.  then 
rescinded  by  the  Oregon  BLM — all  with- 
out public  hearings.  Now  the  entire  sub- 
ject will  be  open  to  public  review. 

I  am  proud  that  the  record  shows  that 
the  8«iior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  in- 
sistent In  calling  for  these  public  hear- 
ings, for  In  my  many  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  insisted  that  there  be  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  public's  business. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  living 
through  some  of  the  most  critical  hours 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic  is  that 
too  much  of  the  public's  business  Is  being 
concealed  from  the  public,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  domestic  issues,  but  of  foreign 
issues,  as  well. 

Large  questions  of  public  poUcy  are  at 
stake.  The  State  of  Oregon  is  entitled 
to  its  remaining  selections.  The  burden, 
however.  Is  on  the  State  and  especially 
the  Oovemor,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
State  land  board,  to  Inform  the  people 
of  the  stewardship  he  proposes  over  the 
$10  million  worth  of  Federal  tlmberland 
he  seeks. 

EXHTBIT    1 

(Letter  from  Oovemor  Hatfield  to  BLM  State 
Director  Oetty) 
dTATK  or  Oreoow. 
OmcE  or  THx  Statx  Land  Boabb. 

Salem.  Oreg.,  October  11,  lft2. 
Mr.  R08SXI.L  B.  Onrr, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Portland,  Oreg. 
Dbae  Mm.  Grrrr:  By  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 20.  1062.  you  advised  us  of  the  notice  of 
propoaed  withdrawal  and  reaerratlon  of 
lands  set  forth  In  the  Federal  Keglater  on 
September  7,  1962.  We  note  that  you  re- 
quest oommente.  suggestions,  or  objections 
to  tills  proposed  withdrawal. 

As  you  Itnow,  we  filed  our  Meu  land  selec- 
tions Oregon  011382  to  011394,  inclusive, 
with  yotir  department  on  March  9,  1961. 
Your  office  has  taken  no  action  with  regard 
thereto  even  though  the  lands  encompaaaed 
were  determined  and  designated  through  the 
cooperation  of  yotir  office  and  our  State 
forester.  Some  6  days  after  filing  our  selec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Instnicted 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
to  reexamine  the  public  domain  forest  lands 
"to  determine  which  should  be  set  aside 
permanently  In  the  interest  of  forest  man- 
agement." Tou  advised  that  on  June  SO. 
1981,  a  policy  decision  was  arrived  at  "which 
committed  the  commercial  public  domain 
lands  In  western  Oregon  to  combined  man- 
agement with  O.  &  C,  and  CBWB  lands." 

The  selections  were  made  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  February  14,  1859.  (11  Btat.  383,  sec. 
4)  admltUng  Oregon  Into  the  Union.  It  Is 
our  interpretation  of  this  act  and  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  43  USCA  851  and  852  that  there  Is 
an  obligation  owing  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Oregon  which  can  only  be  ful- 
niied  by  allowing  our  selections  of  March  9. 
1961.  (United  StateM  v.  Morriton,  340  US 
192.  60  L  Ed  699.  36,  8  Ct.  326.) 
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It  U  alao  o\ir  poaltlon  that  th«  act  of 
June  as.  1910  (36  Stat.  847;  43  U8C  141)  as 
amended  and  Executive  Order  No.  10356  of 
May  26.  1962.  do  not  confer  authority  to 
avoid  tills  obUgation  of  the  United  State*  to 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  by  and  through  Its 
State  land  board,  hereby  objects  to  the  with- 
drawal for  the  above  reasons.  To  pursue  this 
course  of  withdrawal  Is  to  seriously  Impede 
and  to  even  prevent  the  United  States  from 
honoring  Its  solemn  compact  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  under  the  Admissions  Act  of  1859, 
which  compact  was  duly  ratified  by  both 
partlfls.  A  compact  t>etween  a  State  and  the 
Union  Is  within  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  impairment  of  obligations  aris- 
ing by  contract. 

It  is  hoped  that  tills  Unpaaee  can  be  re- 
solved without  further  delay  and  Inoon- 
veiUence  to  all. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mask  O.  Hattibj), 
Oovemor  and  Land  Commi*aioner. 

ExHiBTr  2 

(PropoBed  decision  of  Oregon  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  regarding  State  selections) 

U.8.  DXPABTICEKT  or  THS  ItTTKalOX, 

BtraKAD  or  Land  Manaouccnt, 

Woihington,  D.C. 
Be  Oregon  012753.  Oregon  011382  to  011394, 

Inclusive.  (6.0)  lOO.Tox. 
Statb  or  Orxgon, 
State  Land  Board, 
Capitol  Building, 
Salem.  Oreg. 

Gentlemen:  The  above  identified  State 
Indemnity  selection  applications  filed  in  the 
Portland  Land  Office  under  the  acta  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1859  (11  Stat.  383)  and  August  27, 
1058  a£  amended  (72  Stat.  928;  43  U.S.C.  851, 
852)  embrace  approximately  8,200  acres.  The 
selected  lands  are  forested  public  domain 
Intermingled  with  O.  &  C.  lands,  and  are 
wltliln  sustained  yield  timber  management 
areas  in  Clatsop.  TlUamook.  Lincoln.  Marlon, 
Coos,  and  Curry  Counties. 

Application  Oregon  011390  Is  rejected  as  to 
the  NEViSWi/4  sec.  27.  T.  1  N..  B.  9  W..  WM., 
and  Oregon  011391  Is  rejected  as  to  the 
NWV«SWi4  sec.  27.  T.  1  N..  B.  9  W..  WJtI..  for 
the  reason  that  these  lands  are  patented.' 

All  of  the  appUcatlona  are  rejected  In  their 
entirety  for  the  reason  that  It  Is  not  In  the 
public  Interest  to  classify  the  lands  as  proper 
for  Indemnity  selections.  They  are  required 
for  established  forest  management  programs 
to  which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is 
committed.  Removal  of  these  lands  from 
Federal  ownership  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  combined  O.  &  C.  and  public  do- 
main program. 

By  Executive  Order  6910.  November  36, 
1934.  tiie  lands  sought  were  withdrawn  and 
reserved  for  classification,  and  pending  deter- 
mination of  the  most  useful  purpoBC  to  which 
such  land  may  be  put  In  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28.  1934 
(48  Stat.  1269) .  and  for  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources.  Section 
7  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  as  amended  (43 
use,  1952  ed..  sec.  315f),  authorizes  the 
Secretary   of   the   Interior    to    examine   and 


claaaUy  lands  so  withdrawn.  In  exercising 
the  discretionary  authority  vested  In  him.  the 
Seoretary  or  his  delegate  may  properly  con- 
alder  and  weigh  all  factors  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  suitability  of  the  lands  for 
the  use  sought  as  weU  as  other  uses  for  which 
the  lands  are  suited.  Cf.  Nelson  A.  Gerttula, 
64  IX>.  225    (1957>. 

An  application  or  a  petition  for  classifica- 
tion of  the  public  lands  secures  no  right  for 
the  applicant  other  than  the  right  to  iiave 
his  application  duly  considered.  John  R. 
Roes  et  al.  A-27250  (Mar.  12.  1966).  The 
ael«ctU>n  right  under  the  acta  invoked  is  no 
exception.  See  State  of  California,  A-27752 
(Jan.  7,  1959).  Although  the  Department 
recognises  the  right  of  the  State  to  select 
vacant  pubUc  lands,  the  selection  right  car- 
ries with  it  no  right  to  a  particular  tract  of 
land.  Refusal  to  classify  and  open  lands  as 
requested  in  a  particular  selection  is  neither 
to  repudiate  nor  to  destroy  the  selection 
right.  It  continues  unimpaired  and  will  be 
permitted  to  be  satisfied  when  exercised  with 
reference  to  lands  wiUeh  meet  the  statutory 
conditions. 

The  selected  lands  are  valuable  timber 
lands  distributed  throughout  four  public 
land  management  areas  and  are  for  the  oaort 
part  Intermingled  with  or  adjacent  to  O.  ft  C. 
lands.  On  July  1.  1961,  the  vacant  piibUc 
lands  within  these  m&nag«nent  areas  were 
combined  with  the  O.  4:  C.  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose at  optimum  Intensive  management  and 
Umber  production.  This  permits  manage- 
ment of  the  public  domain  lands  to  the  same 
high  degree  of  intensity  as  are  the  O.  Jt  C. 
lands.  Th«y  can  properly  be  used  as  a  means 
of  assuring  the  future  timber  production  and 
thereby  promote  the  stability  of  the  forest 
industry  and  dependent  communltleB  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  O.  &.  C.  Act  of  August  28.  1937 
(50  Stat.  874) .  Under  these  circumstanoee  it 
Is  reasonable  and  in  accord  with  general  con- 
gressional policy  not  to  classify  these  lands 
as  proper  for  indemnity  selections. 

The  situaUon  U  similar  to  that  In  State 
of  California.  A-2S933  (Aug.  10.  1954).  In 
which  a  State  application  was  rejected  and 
the  rejecUon  upheld  by  the  Secretary  t)e- 
cause  the  selected  lands  were  timbered  and 
within  an  area  of  other  timbered  lands  which 
the  Bureau  proposed  to  manage  under  a 
sustained  yield  program.  That  decision  was 
based  on  a  proposed  timber  management 
plan,  not  one  already  in  eflect  and  to  which 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Is  com- 
mitted as  is  the  case  with  these  lands  in 
western  Oregon.  Disposal  of  the  selected 
laxids  Involved  In  the  subject  appll'^atlons 
would  have  a  serious  adverse  overall  impact 
upon  the  existing  management  programs.  It 
la  ImperaUve  that  aU  of  the  forested  public 
domain  lands  in  western  Oregon  b«  retained 
in  support  of  these  management  plans. 

This  decision  constitutes  a  final  adminis- 
trative determination  in  tills  matter. 
Sinoerely  yours, 


»The  following  curable  defecu  are  also 
noted.  AU  of  these  appllcatlcns  omit  the 
statement  required  by  43  CFR  270.3(c)  (4) . 
In  addition,  application  Oregon  012753  fails 
to  cite  the  act  of  August  27,  1963.  aa  requlnd 
by  43  OTB  270.8(c)  (i).  Further.  Oregon 
011387  requires  additional  base  to  replace  40 
acres  defecUve  base  for  the  SEV4SE%  sec. 
34,  T.  11  S..  R.  8  W..  and  Oregon  011388  re- 
qtilrea  replacement  of  18.88  acres  defective 
base  for  the  SE'iSEH  sec.  6,  T.  12  8..  R.  8 
W..  and  the  SWV«SEi4  see.  28.  T.  1  N.  R.  10 
W.,  yfM.  Oregon. 


Director. 
Approved:  (date). 
Secretary  at  the  Intwlor. 
Enoloeures:  Circs.  2024.  2050.  2085 

EixRtarr  3 
(Iietter   from   office   of   Director  of   BLM  to 
the  State  Director  In  Oregon  returning  the 
proposed  decision  of  the  State  Director  for 
reoonslderatloD ) 
U.S.  DKPAmTKKin  or  thk  iMmioa. 

BTjaxATT  or  Lam  MAitA<»Mnrr, 
Washington.  D.C,  rebrmmry  11,  199S. 
Memorandum. 
To:  SD  Oregon. 

From:  Director.  ____ 

Subject:    State    Selectloas,    Oregon    012753, 
011982  to  011994,  Incfaslve. 
We  have  reviewed  your  proposed  decision 
relative     to     the     above     applications     for 
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seifM'i;   n      P>>i.sP   reconalder  thea*  caa«a  In 
v'.ew  of   the  fc, .;-w:ng: 

1  About  4  8iio  !^^To^  ot  the  lands  have  been 
icientlfled  as  toeing  In  tranaltlon  areaa  by 
your  mitu;  an.ily»ls  (three-way  designation) . 
Th?  remainder  are  fringe  txacta  within  the 
b«»'t'?r  blo<;lced  ar»a6 

2  The  po6::;or.  pajj^r  used  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1964  dlBcuftslons  of  the  Director  with 
*-ne  Ori»t?on  State  director  and  his  lands  and 
mmenil    chief    particularly   paragraph   3. 

3  UnAatlsfled  3tat«  grants  are  outstand- 
ing obligations.  The  sooner  we  can  satisfy 
them  thi-  sooner  we  can  eliminate  them  as 
a  pre.'viir.sc  marai^pnient  problem. 

'nil"  ^iif.f  rw  '  .r  Is  .ire  returned. 

laVINO   SCNZKL, 

(For  the  Dlrect<M') . 

BzHiBrr  4 
iLetter  of  November   16.   1066   addressed   to 

BLM  Director  Stoddard  by  Senator  MoasK) 
U.S.  Sknat*. 
Wai^mgton,  D.C.,  Sovember  16,  1965. 
Mr    CHAai.ES  STODOAao, 
D'.rectcrr  Bureau  Of  Land  Management, 
D^'pa'tnient  of  Interior, 
Waiimgton.  DC. 

Deak  Mr  '^toodawj:  Will  you  please  fur- 
nish my  offl-.'  with  the  following  Information 
f  jr  the  y^Hi-s  ;i*53  to  the  latest  period  avall- 
ao.f  ::.    ;:<'i5: 

.\  .St  of  lands  patented  to  the  State 
of  Oreg  p.  under  either  State  selections  or 
Strt'e  indemnity  selections,  Including  date 
:>f  app::.'atlon 

2  A  statement  for  each  such  tract  show- 
■.'j;  c  .;•■-•  acreage,  type  of  land,  approzl- 
ni.it.?  va.je.  and  If  timbered,  (a)  the  ap- 
proximate volume,  (b)  whether  timbered  by 
old  growth  or  second  growth,  (c)  the  date 
title  vested  In  the  State,  (d)  whether  or 
not  t.h*  tract  had  been  managed  by  the 
BLM  f  r  s;-«%ilned  yield  and  nmultlple  use 
eitner  .ts  i  p'  :icy  or  practice,  by  regulation 
vor  by  law  and  (c)  the  "approximate  allow- 
able sut  the  tract  had  or  would  have  had 
ur'.der  BLM  management. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  there  are 
no-*-  pending  a  number  of  selections  by  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Will  you  supply  compara- 
ble data  for  all  these  lands  whether  formal- 
ly under  such  application  or  under  discus- 
sion. 

I"  is  n.-  .,;s^»tlon  that  action  to  ap- 
prove 3.  se  e'  t;  ::  ^  taken  only  after  there 
hiui  been  a  full  disclosure  of  information  set- 
ting forth  ■ 

1  The  tracts,  their  location  and  the  kind 
of  lahLl 

3 1  The  volume  and  value  of  the  timber 
a;.d  other  resources  and  the  allowable  cut. 

!3)  Written  statements  from  authorized 
State  officials  as  to  whether  or  not  the  grant- 
ing of  a  selection  win  or  will  not  provide  for 
the  sustained  yield  multiple  use  manage- 
ment of  the  lands  requested.  If  the  land  is 
timbererl 

4  .\ 
been  he; 
cr   with    . 


t  itt>r:,f>:  ■  f  the  meetings  that  have 
1  bfA'v  the  BLM  and  the  State 
ther   .1. -erested  groups. 


5  Other  pertinent  Information  deemed 
essential  to  the  public's  being  properly  In- 
forme<l 

As  ,a  part  of  this  disclosure,  I  suggest  that 
the  Bureau  f  [.arj  M  inagement  give  a  30- 
da?  public  n  ur«>  n.a  :.otlce  to  the  Oregon 
r<-n>^e««!Qna.  ;1f>iatlon  Of  the  time  and 
plaoe  designated   '   r  a  public  bearing. 

In  view  Qf  tile  "onoern  that  baa  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  on  this  and  other  related  mat- 
ters I  feel  ;•  ne-easary  to  make  this  requeat. 
In  so  rjoin^  I  wis.;  to  point  out  that  If  the 
Department  .'  tr.e  Interior  had  agreed  to 
eitend  vo  Or»H  n  'he  field  bearinga,  I  re- 
qies-ed    e<ij-.:er    or.    :he    MulUple   Uae   Act.  1 


think  that  there  would  be  today  a  much 
clearer  understanding  on  many  problems 
In  this  specific  field. 

A  response  by  December  16  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watnx  Moasz. 

ExBiarr  5(a) 
(December  29,  1965,  letter  addressed  to  Sena- 
tor MoasK  by  BLM  Director  Stoddard) 

VS.  DrPAUTMUNT  OF  TH«  INTERIOB, 

BuazAU  OF  Lams  Manackmknt. 

Washington,  DC.  December  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Senator  Moasx:  Regarding  your  re- 
quest of  November  16.  1966,  for  Information 
on  lands  and  resources  in  Oregon  for  the 
years  1953  to  the  latest  period  available  In 
1966,  our  State  director  has  advised  that  due 
to  a  delay  In  obtaining  certain  records  from 
storage,  all  the  data  requested  Is  not  yet 
available.  This  statistical  data  will  be  fur- 
nished as  soon  as  possible. 

As  to  other  matters  In  your  letter,  we 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  procedural 
suggestions  for  the  processing  of  appUca- 
tlons  for  State  selections.  In  fact,  our  regu- 
lations and  procedures  issued  to  implement 
the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  of 
1964  and  otherwise  to  improve  our  land  clas- 
sification operations  call  for  "participation  of 
the  public  and  consultation  with  local  gov- 
ernment •  •  •.••  See,  for  example,  section 
1725.2b  of  the  enclosed  regulations. 

In  connection  with  pending  State  appli- 
cations for  selection,  on  October  12  we  re- 
quested our  State  director  for  Oregon  to  in- 
stitute our  public-participation  land-trans- 
fer procedures  on  a  county-by-county  basis. 
A  copy  of  ovu-  memorandum  is  enclosed,  as 
well  as  copies  of  our  procedural  instruction 
memorandums.  We  believe  that  these  cover 
substantially  the  objectives  of  your  specific 
recommendations.  They  provide  for  full  dis- 
closure of  all  information  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  public. 

Our  regulations  and  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  give  adequate  notice  to  all  Inter- 
ested parties  of  all  proposed  classifications. 
Publication  In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  a 
local  newspaper  Is  required  for  all  proposals 
Involving  more  than  2,560  acres,  whether  or 
not  the  lands  are  in  one  or  more  separate  par- 
cels. Public  hearings  are  required  In  all 
proposals  Involving  more  than  25,000  acres 
or.  If  the  area  Is  not  that  large,  where  suffi- 
cient public  interest  exists.  Notice  of  all 
public  meetings  scheduled  under  our  land 
classification  program  has  to  be  sent  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committees  and  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  We  agree  with  you  that 
It  would  be  sound  policy  to  send  It  to  all 
members  of  a  congressional  delegation. 
Thirty-day  advance  notice  appears  entirely 
reasonable. 

We  will  incorporate  your  suggestion  in  our 
next  revision  of  the  present  instructions.  We 
have  notified  the  State  director  for  Oregon 
of  your  suggestion  and  of  our  approval. 

As  soon  as  the  material  needed  to  answer 
yotir  three  questions  has  been  assembled  it 
will  be  transnutted  to  you.  We  are  In  com- 
plete agreement  that  public  understanding 
of  the  effect  the  granting  of  this  or  other 
large  applications  will  have  on  public  pro- 
grama  la  essential.  No  decision  has  been 
reached  by  me  on  whether  the  States'  ap- 
plicaOon  should  be  agreed  to  or  rejected 
either  in  whole  or  In  part.  In  reaching  a 
decision  we  will  do  so  utilizing  the  five  cri- 
teria you  suggest.     Tour  oonUnued  interest 


in   sound   land  uae  poUcy  la  deeply  appre- 

Slncerely  yours. 

John  O.  Cmow 
(For  Charles  H.  Stoddard,  Director) . 


ExHiarr  5(b) 
(Letter  dated  February  14  addressed  to  Sen- 
ator Moasz  by  BLM  Director  Stoddard,  to- 
gether with  two  tabulations  designated  a* 
app.  I  and  app.  n  on  Oregon  State  selec- 
tions) 

U.S.  DEPAaTMENT  OF  THE  iNTXajOB, 

BtntsAtT  OF  Land  Management, 

Washington.  D.C.  February  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Moasx, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Moasx:  This  Is  in  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  November  16,  1965, 
concerning  Oregon  State  selections.  The  en- 
closed tabulations  were  prepared  by  our  Ore- 
gton  State  office.  Data  on  applications  for 
selection  were  secured  from  the  case  record*. 
Timber  volumes  were  estimated  from  inven- 
tory records.  The  value  of  the  timber  was 
based  on  the  quarterly  average  of  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  timber  sales  In  the  district 
In  which  the  timber  was  located.  Land  valu- 
were  computed  unlfcamly  at  $30  per  acre. 

Included  as  enclosures  are:  Two  tabula- 
tions; five  maps;  two  letters  from  the  clerk  of 
the  office  of  the  State  land  board,  Oregon, 
relating  to  the  management  of  State  forested 
lands;  and  copies  of  ORS  530.460-530.620,  the 
State's  school  land  management  law,  and  of 
ORS  273  620,  its  law  dealing  with  disposal  of 
certain  Indemnity  lands. 

Appendix  No.  I  is  a  tabulation  of  lands 
deeded  to  the  State  of  Oregon  pursuant  to 
State  land  grants  during  the  period  1963 
through  1966.  The  tabulation  gives  the  se- 
rial number  of  the  applications  for  selection, 
the  date  of  such  applications,  the  date  the 
land  was  conveyed,  the  county  in  which  they 
are  located,  their  acreage,  whether  the  tim- 
ber thereon  on  the  date  of  conveyance  was 
old  growth  or  second  growth,  the  approxi- 
mate volume  of  such  timber,  the  estimated 
annual  allowable  cut  represented  by  the  con- 
veyed timber,  and  the  eetlmated  value  of  the 
lands  and  timber. 

Appendix  No.  U  Is  a  tabulation  giving 
similar  Information  fcx-  lands  at  present  un- 
der application  for  selection  by  the  State. 
The  State  director  has  not  reported  any  lands 
as  being  under  discussion.  This  and  the 
preceding  tabulation  do  not  contain  the  an- 
swer to  your  question  whether  each  "trans- 
action has  baen  managed  by  the  BLM  for 
sustained  yield  and  multiple  use,  either  as  a 
policy  or  practice,  by  regulation  or  law."  A 
management  program  for  forested  public 
domain  lands  was  started  In  the  I940's.  Au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  have  been 
modeet  In  amount  and  acceleration. 

Gradually  the  quality  of  forest  manage- 
ment, particularly  In  western  Oregon,  has 
been  vastly  Improved.  June  30,  1961,  the 
western  Oregon  public  domain  was  com- 
bined with  the  revested  Oregon  Ic  Californl  > 
Railroad  grant  lands  and  the  reconveyed  Ccm 
Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  forest  management  on  a  sustalned- 
3rield,  multiple-use  basis,  subject  to  the  mul- 
titude of  public  land  laws  and  regulations. 
In  that  sense,  and  with  those  limitations, 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  affirmative  for 
each  tract. 

The  tabulations.  In  summary,  show: 
1.  Twenty  applications  for  selection  were 
approved  during  the  period  In  question. 
Three  of  these  were  applied  tor  in  1957  and 
1958  ptirstxant  to  ORS  273.360.  The  remain- 
ing 17  were  applied  for  in  1964  by  the  StaU 
under  ORS  630.460  et  seq. 


2.  The  three  ORS  273.260  selections  in- 
volved 880  acres.  27  million  board  feet  (1.1 
million  board  feet  annual  allowable  cut), 
valued  at  »847,000. 

3.  The  remaining  17  approved  selections 
Involved  10,1(X>  acres.  47.7  milUoa  board  feet 
(11.3  million  board  feet  annual  allowable 
cut) ,  valued  at  912  million. 

4.  Fifteen  applications  for  selection  are 
pending.  Two  (k  these  were  applied  for  pur- 
suant to  ORS  273.260 — one  in  1962  and  one 


In  1966.  The  remaining  13  ware  applied  for 
In  1961  by  the  Btote  under  ORS  680.450  et 
aeq. 

6.  The  two  ORS  273.260  selections  Involve 
713  acres.  37  million  board  feet  400XKX) 
board  feet  annual  allowable  cut),  valued  at 
$1,367,000. 

6.  The  remaining  13  pending  selections  in- 
volve 7,998  acres,  243  million  board  feet  (6.3 
million  board  feet  annual  allowable  cut), 
valued  at  99,390.000. 

Appendix  I 
Oregon  State  lieu  ielecliona — Approved 


The  five  maps  show  the  location  of  tbe 
tracts  listed  in  the  two  tabulations.  Also 
shown  on  the  maps  are  lands  administered 
by  the  BLM,  and  fcH-est  lands  reported  sis 
being  held  by  the  State  of  Oregon  near  the 
lands  for  which  it  applied. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chaiixb  H.  STODOAao. 

Director. 
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Aug.  12,1967 

Apr.  34.1961 
i2ky     6. 1961 

M8..  low.... 
34  8.,  11  W. 

4N..8W 

4N.,9W 

4N.,  low 

IN.,8W 

m.,Tw 

IN.,6W 

3N.,»W 

JN..9W 

4N.,8W 

9B.,4E 

3N.,»W 

IN..  4  W 

IN..6W 

4N.,4W 

iN.,4W 

»N.,6W 

98.,  IE 

9  8.,4E 

a8;12W.... 

1 

1 
J|8;UW.... 

a8;12W.... 

a8.,12W 

M  8.,  10  W 

M  8..  U  W 

MS.,  12W 

1 
a8.,13W 

1 

MB.,13W.... 
MS.,  UW.... 

6 

90 

6 
18 

2 
U 
10 
31 
13 

10 
29 
30 
10 
17 
26 

4 
34 

2 
24 
27 

8 

e 

27 

a 
1 

3 

11 
13 

25 
27 
29 

13 
34 

to 

34 

34 
96 

6 

16 
21 
1 
2 
3 
0 
10 

10 

u 

33 

a 

37 

11 
U 

Lot  4 

Coos 

17.36 

179.  a 

Old 

...de.... 

3d 

...do.... 

Old 

...do.... 
...do.... 

3d 

...do.... 

i,ia 

11,197 

16 
160 

%f^no  t  ^  ^ 

do 

Total 

do 

do 

.—.do 

HHIdoIIIIHII 

Total 

Tillamook 

do 

do 

do 

Clataop 

Marion 

Total 

Wasiiington. . . 
do 

at  666 

SEW 

NE«NE« 

NWUN  E)i 

KHKEM 

EHSWM  8WWSWW  WUSEW 

196.60 

12,987 

166 

9a.  076 

aS2M 

120.00 
130.00 
80.01 
160.00 
40.00 
4a  QO 
80.00 

4,480 

180 

9,960 

7.920 

1,980 

flO 

0 

114 
114 
76 
161 

a 
a 

76 

199.  S» 

8,830 

117,340 

394.480 

68,8a 

9, 940 

2,400 

64a  01 

18,980 

607 

8a,  030 

Sd 

082M 

200.00 

saoo 
4a  00 

40.00 

3U.C2 

40.00 

100 
76 

a 
a 

2a 

30 

6,000 

8W«NEk  NW«NW)i - 

Okl 

...do 

...do 

3d. 

...do 

9.960 
l.WO 
1.960 
8.714 

199,  IW 

93,680 
93,680 

Ix'tf"',  ?,  4.  ft.  6,  IJ 

zn.iM 

NE)i8W)i 

BEiiNWVi                                            .  — 

1.300 

6SS.S2 

16,994 

686 

634.664 

3d 

03297 

40.00 

40.00 

120.00 

4a  00 

40.00 

40.00 

80.21 

160.00 

«aoo 

a 
a 

114 

a 
a 
a 

76 
80 

a 

1.300 

NWCsWjJ 

Old 

3d 

...do.... 
...do 

Old 

3d 

do.  ... 

1.980 
4,440 
1,489 
60 
1,980 
130 

62.680 

NHSW'k,  8E«SWH 

NWW8WW 

NE^SWW.. 

NWXNEK 

Lot  3-3                                                  

do 

do 

CoUunUa 

do 

do 

141.340 

47,090 

9.060 

62,880 

6,ia 

NWWNEW.  NHNWX.  NW«8EX 

LolsI,2, 3,  4         

Msrloo 

do 

Total 

Coos 

4,900 

...deLl... 



taoo 

600.21 

10,060 

480 

829,860 

Old 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

03296 

167.99 
119.  » 

4a  00 

120.00 
80.00 

4a  00 

82.69 

6,160 
7,982 
2,680 
7,740 
6,160 
2,880 
6,337 

136 
100 

a 

100 
70 

a 

70 

133.740 

Lots  1,  2. 9 

NE«6EJi 

WHBEii.  BEl^SEW ..        

do 

...do 

do   

199,880 

a,  700 

197,100 

EHSEW 

do 

U1.400 

sfeUSE^ 

Lou  3,  4 

do 

do 

66,700 
U6.666 

KU^^W.  NViSF^r"      '.'."'.''.'"'.'''' 

Total 

Coos 

63.983 

36.399 

645 

936.176 

Old 

...do 

...do 

...do 

03299 

24a  00 

leaoo 

4«l00 
200.00 

16.480 

14930 

2,880 

12,900 

210 
140 

a 

178 

994.200 

rtn.,,, 

362,800 

_ 

bSQbwu 
em^eh,8j<8w«."neh8"eh::::::::: 

8H8EW 

do 

do..„ 

Total 

Cooe. 

do 

do.. 

TotaL 

Coos 

do 

a.  700 
8a,  600 

644  60 

41.380 

660 

1.  at  300 

Old 

...do 

...do 

03300 

89.00 
280.00 

279.46 

6.160 
18a  60 

17.6a 

70 
246 

230 

ia,ieo 

NWMnVk,  BHSWH.  NJiSWM. 

nSseu. 

Lots  1,  2,  J,  8,  9, 10, 11 

W^SWW 

NEJ^NW)^              

668,660 
649.  la 

199. 4( 

44868 

646 

1,489.8a 

03301 

saoo 
4aM 
i7La 

30S.U 

4a  00 
4a  00 

62.07 

Old 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

3d 

6,  WO 
3,880 
1.104 
19.366 
2,680 

2,  no 

2,384 

70 

a 

146 

176 

a 

a 

a 

191.400 
68.700 

LoU%  6,  SWkNE)3(,  8EMNWX  .... 
LoU  2. 3.  4.  7rBEKSWli.. 

do 

do     

82,740 
937.646 

SESsEUlIIirilllllllll" '      IIII 

Lota  1,  2 

do 

do 

do — 

a.  700 
66,700 
67.780 

Lota  M^  ^  e,  7.  8W)iNEX.  NH8WK. 

Jul.  4^8fk8EK— 1 

NW>jNW>i 

Lot  1 

Lot  I.  NEW,  NEWNW)j(,  8«NWX,  8M. 
Lett  1,  2,  i:4.  WH^H.  WH 

Total 

Coos - 

do 

do 

de 

do 

Total 

do 

9I8.M 

30,409 
31.291 

1680 
2,346 

tea 

276 

90 
8 

a 
a 

794  9a 

Old 

...do.... 

3d- 

Okl 

...do 

...do— - 
...do.... 

01302 

939.00 

106.40 
4a  00 
40.00 
9a  37 

682.817 

188.491 

9,408 

70,890 

64,432 

661.77 

a.a4 

449 

016,028 

03303 
03304 

a9ar 

9M.M 

41. 2n 

41.074 

698 

6a 

1,060.006 
1,046,960 

8122 
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Serial  Date  of 

No.        an>UeaUoo 


ano0 


D»t»  Utle  Townahlp 

▼Cited  and  ranfa 


Apr.  28,  1984 
....do 

-do 

do 


i08S67 


■08488 


■084M 


-do. 


do.... 


May  8,  1961 
Jtma  22,  IMI 

Jnaa  24, 1987 
May   17,1901 


24  8.,  12  W. 
24  8.,  12  W. 


4N.,»W... 
4N.,  low. 


Sec- 
tion 


Fab.    9, 1982 


Apr.  311981 


Dm.  20^1967 


Sept.    8,1988 


8N.,7W... 
8N.,8W... 


28.,  low.... 
88..  low 

4N.,8W.... 

7N.,  8W.... 

38  8.,  13  W.. 


10S.,8E.. 
34  8.,  11  W. 


Jan.    18,1983 


July     8, 1967 


do do 


38  8.,  11  W.- 


SOB.,  law. 


a6  8.,8W. 


38  8.,  8  W. 


18 


13 

22 
23 
26 
82 


11 

24 

28 

7 

8 

27 


14 

34 
38 


10 
21 
30 
8 
18 
19 


28 
28 


BubdiTlsion 


Lot  81,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8W><NEX,  SJ^W^, 

NEJi,  8 

8 


WViNEK.  EHNWH 
Nwi 


8W 
8E 


JiNEX, 


EHNWH 


NWH8WH 

8EKNE>irN'E«8EW. 

Lot  1,  NE^NEM.  NKMNWX. 

Lots  13,  14 

SE)iSW>i.  8H8EH '. 


NEWSE^i 
8WWNWX 
NHNEH.. 
Lot  2. 


Nwwskji! 

Lot  83,  8 


8WH8EK.. 
NWHNE)i 


NWW  .... 
<8WM, 


'OB8  273.2ea 


SWNEWC,  NE«8WX.  N^SE 

BEkNW)i,  EH8W)i, 

■  EHSEH 


NeSn    W'  -'^-^'  S*MSVX78E)< 


8EW8WX,  BWW8EW 

Lot  8  3,  4,  EH8WX,  NEXNWH 


8E>i8WM.  SWH8EM. 


NH  NH8«,  8WK8WK.  8EJ<8EK 


'  'ate  of 
:  t-ucaiioD 


011183 


Mar.    9,1961 


Appendix  II 
Pending  Oregon  State  lieu  telectiona 


Township 
and  rant* 


011384  do 


''U3S6 
011386 


—.do. 
....do- 


22  8.,  12  N.. 
34  8.,  11  W. 


4  N.,  8  W 

8  N.,  9  W. 

9  8.,8W. 


9  8„8W.. 

10  8.,  7  W. 


8ae- 
tioo 


10  8.,  7  W. 
...  10  8.,8W.. 


24 
16 
20 
30 
14 
27 
84 
SO 
88 


38 
6 
8 

18 


8 

14 

» 


Sabdlviska 


Lots  2^8, 4 

N^eliiT.:::::::::::::::::: 

Lot  1 

Lot  88,6 

NWJ^AfEJ, 
NEV 

NH> 


County 


Douglaa. 

COOB 

-do... 

-do... 

Clatsop.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Polk 

do.... 


Acreage 


NEJ<8WX,  SEMBEJi". 


Lot  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  6,  7.  SXHtTWH,  EHSWX,  8EJ<. 

BKuatH. 


8EUNEV< 

4    fab    2.    8,    4.     8WKNBK.    8HNW)i;'  NWKSWM, 


Total.. 

Polk 

do 

Benton 

do 


120.37 
80.00 
40.00 
60.57 
78.76 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
80.00 


Timber 
growth 


679.70 
16a  00 

80.00 
180.00 

80.00 


Polk. 


Total... 


...do 

do 


....do... 
Lincoln. 
— ..do.„ 


Total... 


480.00 
608.22      Old. 


Old., 
-.do.. 
2d.... 
Old.. 
2d.... 
...do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
Old... 


Timber 
volume 
(thou- 
sand 
board 
feet) 


Old.. 
..do. 
2d.... 
Old.. 


7,764 

2,680 

848 

2,680 

i.'igo" 

1,180 

616 

3,334 


Allowable! 
cut 
(thou- 
sand 
board 
feet) 


20.081 
9,929 
^928 


4a  00 
*8&63 

saoo 
saoo 
saoo 


61&62 


ad... 
Old. 


}-.do. 
2d.... 


4,683 


174 
6 
11 
6 
77 
39 
39 
38 
43 


Total 

land  and 

timber 

value 


20,440 
22,362 


1.760 
ia401 

2,617 
2,010 


16,778 


433 

128 
76 

121 
66 


8284.304 
96,080 
32,128 
06.280 
3.  IS) 
42.900 
42.800 
23.125 
119.890 


341 
661 


800 

n 

87 


4V7 


739,757 
363,880 
210,680 
6.400 
163,605 


734,666 

784.750 


62.850 
877,575 

97,905 
73,560 


611.970 
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1 


8«rlal 
No. 

Date  of 
•pplicatkm 

Township 
and  raiifa 

Sw- 
ttOB 

BnbdlrWoa 

Coonty 

Acreage 

Timber 

(TOWth 

Timber 
volume 
(thou- 
Mnd 
hoard 
faet) 

AUowable 
cut 
(thou- 
sand 
board 
feat) 

Total 

land  and 

timber 

value 

011387 

Mar.  9,1961 
do 

do 

do._ 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  23,1066 

Aof.  Iil9«3 

11S.,8W 

IN.,  WW.... 

28.,8W 

12B.,8W 

1N.,9W 

1N.,9W 

1N.,»W 

1N.,9W 

1N.,9W 

28.,8W 

7  8.,  2E 

78.,  8E 

9  8.,8E 

118.,8W.... 

32  8.,  12  W.... 

29  8.,  13  W.... 
31  8.,  13  W.... 

82  8.,UW... 
82  8.,  16  W... 

33  8..  16W-... 
86  8.,  13  W... 

86  8.,  18  W... 

14 
36 
10 
84 

ts 

S6 

SO 

4 
6 

ao 

21 

21 
22 

27 

• 

27 
28 
20 
82 

38 

80 

19 

ao 

S3 

30 
34 

28 
24 
32 

24 
26 
26 
86 

27 

4 

6 

6 

9 

17 

24 

28 

26 

12 

6 

7 

6 

8WW8WW 

Uneoln. 
do_ 

4a  00 

130.00 
246.12 

aoaoo 

ad 

Old 

3d 

Old 

429 
2,188 
4.298 
8,608 

88 

9S 

286 

223 

816, 616 

NWW8W&,  8H8WW 

79,466 

Lot  1,  NEkNWW.  NEW 

do_    

16a  280 

SEWNeW^^  SMBU 

do 

312,265 

1^"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Lot  83,  4,  EH8WX 

Lot  88,  4  

Total... 

Tillamook.... 

do 

do 

do 

606.12 

16,668 

688 

568,566 

3d 

Old 

...do.... 
...do.... 

3d 

011388 

saoo 
16a  00 

181.30 
88.40 

laaoo 

2,421 
4.687 
^2M 
3,710 
1,827 

/        43 

1        165 

.^          81 

147 

87.986 

1.668.96 

228.170 

96,180 

8EMNEW,  EU8EW 

58,346 

NWWNE«,  8HNEM.  WH.  8EM 

NWH8WH 

SH,  Bwyi 

Total... 

TlU«mo<*.... 
do 

Total... 

do 

626.60 

17.489 

608 

686,436 

Old..... 
—do.... 

011388 

6oaoo 
4a  00 

22.813 
1,7U 

500 
84 

804,030 
61,838 

•4a  00 

31037 

584 

868,645 

Old 

...do 

...do 

011390 

saoo 

240.00 
320.00 

3,266 
2,646 
6,000 

70 

60 

119 

117. 476 

8WW,  8H8EU 

do 

102.210 

N>^EK;  8WKNE«,  NW)i.  NEK8WM 

NWW8WW 

do._ 

Total.... 

Tillamook 

do 

do 

do    

187.800 

640.00 

laeii 

249 

407.485 

Old 

...do 

—do 

...do 

011301 

40.00 

saaoo 
loaoo 
uaoo 

2,000 

6.096 

6,900 

480 

26 
189 
143 

38 

71.600 

WH-......:...: 

NEM. 

N  WNBM,  NEkNWW 

226.125 

347.900 

2a  660 

1^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

EH8WW,  EW9EW,  loU  8.  4. 

Total... 

Tillamook 

do 

Total.... 

Tillamo<* 

do 

do 

640.00 

16,448 

346 

566,176 

Old 
...do 

011392 

820.00 
820.00 

6,686 
12,380 

146 

266 

210^008 
441.880 

640.00 

17,886 

401 

661,676 

Old 

...do 

ad 

011398 

239.29 
817.67 

saoo 

9,604 

6,166 

198 

193 
166 
38 

346.710 

LoU  1,  2,  8,  4,  EHWH 

NHNWK 

228.125 

laiso 

8W8E)i            

Total... 

Tillamook 

Marlon. 

do 

636.96 

18,067 

386 

688.966 

Old 

ad 

Old 

...do 

2d 

01U84 

saoo 
a4aoo 

160.00 
80.00 

saoo 

2,908 
6,274 
6,368 
8,812 
3,4SS 

77 

181 

106 

46 

96 

104.770 

SwW,  WHSEk 

104,180 

NWW 

226,780 

EH8EW 

do   

119, 130 

EHNEji 

Llnooln 

Total 

do — 

do-. 

88,356 

8WWNEW,  8EWNWW,  EMSWW,  WMSEW 

e4aoo 

20^180 

466 

733,216 

Old 

.-do. 

...do 

...do..... 

011382 

a4aoo 

238.02 

laaoo 
4a  00 

1^4S0 
16,882 
7.740 
2,680 

849 
349 

174 
6 

666.880 

Lot\8HNWH78HaWK,'3w><8fe«„..... 

g»K^"«.^".«.":::::::::~::::::::::::::::::::::: 

662.182 

281,440 

91480 

NH8WH 

Total... 
Cooe 

638.02 

41.162 

878 

1,506.991 

ad 

...do 

...do 

...do 

2d 

...do—. 

Old 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

■016447 

saoo 

39.27 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
•saoo 
saoo 
4a  00 

76.41 

4a  00 

2.880 
1.414 
1.440 
1,440 
1.440 
304 
2,680 
6.160 
6,160 
2,680 
4.928 
3.880 

108 
62 
66 
66 
86 

8 

6 
11 
11 

• 
11 

6 

106,880 

Lot  4. - 

Corry 

62.504 

NEW8EW 

..ZdaZZ:.... 

58.440 

NEWNWW 

..  ..do. 

68.440 

SEW  ^WW 

4l> 

58,440 

neSneh 

8EK8EH           

do... 

do.. 

12,644 
01480 

8EWNWW,  NWW8WW 

8E«NEW,  NEKSEJi. 

8WJ<8EW. 

Lot  2,  8WW8EM 

NWKNEH  

do.. 

do— 

do. 

do 

do 

188.960 
188,960 

91480 
184468 

01480 

Lot  7,  8EK8WX 

Total... 
Carry 

636.68 
77.82 

81,906 
4,987 

886 

11 

1,171066 

'012763 

Old 

182,622 

Qrand  total... 

8706.14 

284  384 

6,600 

14  746.682 

>  ORB  273.26a 

Exhibit  5(c) 
LrrrxR  Dates  Dcckmbkr  8  Adorxssko  bt  Dalx 
Malucoat  to  BLM  Statk  DirkCtob  Gettt. 
ToGCTRES  With  Extracts  Pkom  Pertinent 
Oregon  Laws 

State  or  Okxoon, 
OmcB  or  THE  State  Land  Boabd. 

Salem,  December  8, 1965. 
l.e  100.5a: 3223  Oregon. 
Mr  Russell  K.  arrrr. 
State  Director, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
State  Office, 
Portland.  Or  eg. 

Dear  itu.  Gettt:   There  can  be  do  doubt 
that  any  pending  Indemnity  selections  under 


tbe  terms  of  Oregon's  185  Admission  Act 
will  be  immediately  incorporated  Into  the 
State's  permanent,  sustalned-jrleld  manage- 
ment program.  Our  law  dealing  with  com- 
mon school  forest  lands  Is  explicit  In  Its  re- 
quirements that  all  such  land  received  be 
certified  to  tbe  State  board  of  forestry  for 
management  In  such  a  way  "so  as  to  secure 
tbe  greatest  permanent  value  *  *  *  to  the 
whole  people  of  tbe  State."  All  of  the  land 
Is  specifically  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  not 
a  single  acre  can  be  sold. 

To  expand  on  these  points,  I  have  enclosed 
a  copy  of  our  State  law  in  which  the  perti- 
nent passages  have  been  underlined.  You 
will  note  that  nontlmber  uses  such  as  graz- 


ing, mining,  recreation,  and  other  multiple 
uses  are  clearly  authorized  by  the  statute. 

Should   you   want   additional   Information 
of  any  kind  that  will  help  convey  the  posi- 
tive legal  and  management  position  of  these 
lands,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Mallicoat. 
Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Elliott  State  Forest;  Common  School 

Forest  Lanim 
530.410     [Amended  by  1955  c.121   {  1;  re> 
pealed  by  1967  c.340  i  10] 

530.430     [Repealed  by  1957  c.340  I  10] 


812^t 
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S30  430  [Amended  by  1063  e.78  |  2ffl  1966 
C121  i  2:  repealed  by  1967  c.  340  i  10| 

630.440  (1966  c.iai  |  3;  repealed  by  1967 
c240  {  101 

530  460  Withdrawal  from  sale  of  Elliott 
State  Porest.  Any  lands  In  the  national 
forests  or  Pfebruary  36.  1913.  selectad  by,  and 
pit«nt«d  'o  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  the 
K  iraoee  f  sstabUstUng  a  state  forest,  hereby 
,;r»  *•  _-.fi.-awn  from  sale  except  aa  provided 
'■"■  i:>H.-  730^10.  The  etate  foreet  shall  be 
t.zujvi.  .1^  the  Elliott  State  Forest. 
11987  c  i40  I  1| 

530  460  Certain  state  lands  whldi  are  prl- 
mariiy  suited  for  growing  forest  products  to 
b«  designated  Common  School  Forest  Lands 
ii.ci  withdrawn  from  sale,  il)  The  State 
Land  Board  and  the  State  Board  ra  Forestry 
shall  designate  and  set  aalde  those  lands 
presently  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  or 
that  may  later  be  acquired  by  the  State  of 
Oregon,  which  are  prtmarlly  suited  for  the 
irrowtng  of  timber  and  other  forest  products, 
i:!d  wiilch  are  within,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following  land  claaslflcatlons : 

(a)  Lands  defined  by  ORS  273.010  as  in- 
demnity lands,  school  laoda.  and  farm  lands. 

<b)  Lands  which  have  escheated  or  may 
esv  ^jeat  to  the  State  of  Oregon. 

i '  Tba  stata-owned  lands  shall  be  desig- 
nated \--i  w  aside  pursuant  to  ORS  630.470 
i.-.1  51"  +e  "  ;nd  when  so  designated  and  set 
asile  ~  .^1..;  ^v  known  as  the  Common  School 
P  iri*;  :..i.rid8  and  hereby  are  dedicated  for 
th-  r  (try   purposes   stated   In   subeecUon 

(1  ^.'  ■-:..&  section  and  shall  be  withdrawn 
'i..i:.  ^.e  except  aa  provided  In  OBS  630.460 
to  SSO.5'20. 

:  1957  cJ40  i  21 

S30470  Determination  of  lancte  to  be 
designated  Common  School  Forest  Lands. 
Immediately  after  July  1,  1957,  and  periodi- 
cally thereafter  aa  Is  necessary,  the  State 
Land  Board  and  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
.ihall  proceed  to  designate  and  set  aside  Com- 
mon School  Forest  Lands  as  rapidly  as  for- 
eetry  data  and  Information  are  obtained  from, 
neld  examinations  of  the  lands  eligible  tea 
dedlcauon  under  ORS  530.450  to  630^20. 
(1967  C-340  I  3  I 

680480  Legal  descriptions  of  landjs:  reso- 
lutions of  State  Land  Board  and  State  Board 
of  Forestry.  As  the  Conunon  School  Forest 
Lands  are  determined  as  required  by  ORS 
8S0  460  to  630  630,  such  lands  shall  be  de- 
•rr.rw^;  by  legal  subdivision,  and  the  State 
land  Bc«rd  and  the  State  Board  of  For- 
"stry  respectively  In  their  regular  meetings, 
sfiall  by  separate  board  resolutions  designate 
vnd  set  aalde  ruch  lands  as  a  part  of  the 
Common  School  Forest  Lands;  lands  In  the 
ETllott  State  Forest,  as  determined  by  ORS 
530.460,  shaU  be  elmUarly  described  and  re- 
served A  certified  copy  of  each  board  reso- 
)u*.lon  together  with  the  deecrlptlon  of  the 
la.-.dj  involved,  chall  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
re-.dj-y  at  State,  who  shall  Keep  such  copies 
ajid  dsecrlptlona  In  conjunction  wltli  tba 
%'Jdltlng  records  of  the  State  Board  of  For- 
efciry  Account. 
[1967  0.340  |4| 

630.480     Management    r-r.n tmi  and  protec- 
:i':n   of   Common   Schoc;    -  Lands    and 

Bllott  State  Forest:  ea»fmor;?d  (!>  Not- 
•* '.  thstandlnjf  the  proviaiorw  of  any  other 
law.  or  aiiih'inty  granted  thereunder,  after 
■Me  b'>ard  resuiutloos  and  legal  deacrlpUona 
iij-e  fi:e<l  with  the  Secretary  of  State  aa  re- 
quired by  ORS  530.480,  the  SUte  Ftvester 
.^sreby  shall  be  authorized,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  and 
the  regulations  of  said  board,  to  manage, 
control  and  jjtotect  the  Common  School  For- 
est Lands  Also,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  or  autborlty  granted 
thereunder,  the  State  Forester  hereby  U  au- 
thorlaed.  under  the  lupervlalon  of  the  Sute 
B  >ard  of  Forestry  and  the  regulations  of 
said  board,  to  manage,  control  and  protect 
the  BlMott  State  Forest  lands.     In  each  In- 


stance the  State  Forester  shall  manage,  con- 
trol and  protect  such  forests  and  forest  lands 
■o  as  to  secure  the  greatest  permanent  value 
of  the  lands  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  pertlctUarly  for  the  dedicated 
purposes  of  the  lands  and  the  common 
schools  to  which  the  resources  ot  the  lands 
are  devoted. 

(2)  Easements  on,  over  and  acroes  the 
Common  School  Forest  Lands  and  the  El- 
Hott  State  Forest  lands  may  be  granted  as 
foaows: 

(a)  Permanent  easentents  determined  by 
the  State  Forester  and  State  Board  of  For- 
estry as  necessary  to  accomplish  the  dedi- 
cated purposes  of  such  lands  may  be  granted 
by  the  State  Land  Board. 

(b)  Basements  other  than  permanent  may 
be  granted  by  the  State  Forester  under  joint 
rules  of  the  SUte  Board  of  Forestry  and 
State  Land  Board. 

(3)  The  authority  granted  the  State 
Forester  In  this  section  shall  not  supersede 
the  autborlty  of  the  State  Land  Board  to 
grant  easements  on  or  leases  for  the  Com- 
mon School  Forest  Lands  and  Elliott  State 
Forest  lands  for  grazing  purposes  or  for  the 
exploration  and  development  of  minerals, 
oil  or  gas  and  any  consideration  received  by 
the  State  Land  Board  therefor  shall  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  provisions  of  ORS  630.520: 
provided,  however,  the  State  Land  Board 
shall  cooperate  with  the  forertry  program 
of  the  State  Forester  In  granting  such  ease- 
ments and  leases  and  make  provisions  there- 
in for  continuing  the  primary  pixrposes  for 
which  such  land  has  been  dedicated. 

1 1967  c.240  {  61 

630.000.  Authority  of  State  Forester  In 
management,  protection,  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  lands.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  ORS  630.400,  the  State  For- 
ester hereby   Is  authorized   to: 

(1)  Protect  the  lands  from  Are.  disease 
and  insect  pests,  cooperate  with  the  cotuities 
and  with  persons  owning  lands  within  the 
state  in  such  protection  and  enter  into  aU 
agreements  necessary  or  convenient  therefor. 

(3)  Sell  forest  producu  from  the  lands 
and  execute  contracts   thereby  required. 

(3)  Permit  the  use  of  the  lands  for  rec- 
reation or  other  purposes  when  such  use  is 
not  detrimental  to  the  purposes  for  which 
such   lands  are  dedicated. 

(4)  Grant  permiu  and  licenses  on,  over 
and  across  the  lands. 

(6)  Reforest  the  lands  and  cooperate  with 
persons  owning  tlmberlands  within  the  state 
in  such  reforestation,  and  make  all  agree- 
ments necessary  or  convenient  therefor. 

(0)  Do  all  things  and  make  all  rules  and 
regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with  law,  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  the  management,  pro- 
tection, utilization  and  conservation  of  the 
lands. 

(7)  Require  such  undertakings  as  In  his 
opinion  are  necessary  or  convenient  to  se- 
cure performance  of  any  agreement  author- 
teed  m  ORS  630.460  to  630  620. 

[1957  C.340    IS:    1969   c.141    S  2] 

580610  Exchanges  of  land.  The  State 
Forester  hereby  Is  authorized  to  propose  and 
Initiate  any  exchange  of  land  of  the  Elliott 
State  Forest  or  Common  School  Forest 
Lands,  or  propose  and  initiate  any  exchange 
of  timber  on  such  lands,  for  land  of  approxi- 
mately equal  aggregate  value,  when  any 
such  exchange  Is  In  the  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  ORS  630.460  to  630.630:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  any  exchange  of  land 
of  the  nuott  State  Foreet  sbaH  be  for  the 
consolidation  of  said  forest;  and  provided 
further,  that  the  State  Land  Board  and  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  shall,  each  eeparate- 
ly.  approve  such  exchangee  by  resolutions 
of  the  respective  boards,  and  p>rovlded.  fur- 
ther, that  the  county  court  or  tKiard  of  coun- 
ty com-jiissloners  ol  tho  county,  or  counties. 
In  which  such  land  Is  situated,  shall  approve 
such  exchange,  and  after  such  approval  the 
exchanges   shall   be    consummated    by    legal 


conveyance  from  the  State  Land  Board.  No 
exchange  shall  be  made  until  title  to  the 
lands  to  be  received  has  been  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General.  All  lands  received  In  ex- 
change shall  have  the  same  status  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law  aa 
the  lands  given  In  exchange  therefor. 
1 1967  c.340  19;  ltMe.141  (6| 

630.630  DIspoeiUon  of  receipts;  manner 
of  i>r.ylng  administrative  expenses,  (i)  Ex- 
cepting receipts  from  the  easements  and 
leases  designated  In  subsection  (3)  of  ORs 
630.490,  all  receipts  from  the  Elliott  State 
Forest  and  the  Common  School  Forest 
Lands,  after  deducting  the  administrative 
expenses,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Common 
School  Fund  In  the  manner  provided  In  sub- 
secUons  <3)    and   (3)    of  thU  section. 

(2)  Aa  tised  In  this  section,  •'administra- 
tive expenses"  means  tho  expenses  incurred 
by  the  State  Forester,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  in  the  man- 
agement, control  and  protection  of  the  K- 
llott  State  Forest  and  the  Common  School 
Forest  Lands,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in 
processing  the  sale  of  forest  products  and 
the  disposal  of  privileges  under  ORS  530.500. 

(3)  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
that  the  administrative  expenses  shall  be 
paid  from  the  moneys  received  under  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section,  and  that  the  net 
receipts,  after  the  payment  of  the  adminls- 
traUve  expenses,  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Common  School  Fund.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  intention,  all  moneys  in  the  Forest  Rev- 
enue Account  created  by  section  3,  chapter 
121,  Oregon  Laws  1965,  and  all  moneys  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  State  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  Ac- 
count and  hereby  are  appropriated  continu- 
ously for  and  shall  be  used  by  the  State 
Forester,  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  only  for 
payment  of  such  administrative  expenses 
and  thereafter  the  remainder  shall  be 
transferred  to  Common  School  Fund  for  the 
ptirposes  of  Article  Vm  of  the  Constitution 
of  Oregon.  To  accomplish  the  crediting  of 
the  net  receipts  under  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section  to  the  Common  School  Fund,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall,  on  the  last  day  of 
March.  June,  September  and  December  of 
each  year,  cause  such  moneys  In  excess  of 
$50,000  to  ti  transferred  from  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  Account  to  the  Common 
School  Fund. 

1 1967  c.240  f  7] 

CBITtnCATB    or    LCOtSlJkTrVK    COUNSCL 

Pursuant  to  ORS  173.170.  I,  Sam  R.  Haley. 
L«glslBtlve  Counsel,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  compared  each  section  printed  In  this 
chapter  with  the  original  section  in  the  en- 
rolled bill,  and  that  the  sections  in  this 
chapter  are  correct  copies  of  the  enrolled 
sections,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes 
In  form  permitted  by  ORS  173.160  and  other 
changes  spedflcally  authorized  by  law. 
Sax  R.  Halkt. 
Lefitlative  Counsel. 

Done  at  Salem,  Oregon,  on  December  1. 
1963. 

CBAPTXX    831 

(Reserved  for  expansion) 

EXTTIBIT   6(d) 

Lkttxs  Datkd  December  22,  Tocbthxx  WrrB 
Attacred  Memorandum,  Addressed  bt  DAtx 
MAri.icoAT  TO  BLM  Stats  DniECTOR  Obttt 

State  of  Oregon, 
Omcx  OF  TRz  State  Land  Board, 

Salem,  December  22,  1965. 
Re  100.6a:  2223  Oregon. 
Mr.  RtrssEtj.  E.  GrrrY, 
State  Director, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear   B4r.    Oettt:    In    further   discussions 
concerning  the  above  request,  we  have  noted 


|l 
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that  my  reply  to  you  of  December  8  should 
be  amended  In  a  minor  way.  While  three 
tracts  clearly  listed  to  us  are  not  now  in 
State  ownership,  technically  we  haven't  sold 
them  but  rather  have  fulfilled  the  State's 
legal  obligation  incurred  In  sales  made  prior 
to  1916.  This  comes  about  by  the  opera- 
tion of  ORS  273 .630  which  makes  the  appli- 
cation and  conveyance  mandatory. 

A  copy  of  a  staff  memorandum  detailing 
the  three  tracts  and  their  disposition  Is  en- 
closed. 

Sincerely, 

Dale  Malucoat, 
Clerk  of  the  Board. 


Memoraitditic 

DscxicBBi  33,  1966. 
A  further  analysis  of  our  records  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  Indemnity  land 
received  by  the  State  of  Oregon  from  the 
Federal  Government  since  1963  reveals  that 
the  830  acres  received  by  clear  lists  73  and  86, 
and  described  as  follows: 

CLEAR   LIST   NO.    7S    DATED   JTTLT   6,    1»5» 

SE  V4  8W  %.  8W  y*  SE  V4  Ot  section  28. 
Township  3<5  South,  Range  8  West,  Willamet- 
te Meridian,  80  acres;  NW  14  of  section  26, 
Township  26  South,  Range  8  West.  Willamet- 
te Meridian,  160  acres,  total  240  acres,  and 
N  H.  N  %  8W  V4.  8W  %  SW  y«,  N  H  8E  •/«, 
SE  V4  Se  14  of  Section  38,  Township  26  South, 
Range  8  West,  WUlamette  Meridian,  660 
seres. 

CLEAR  LIST  NO.   S5   DATED  JAMUABT    IS,    ISSa 

SW  %  SJS  V4.  section  31.  Township  30 
South,  Range  13  West,  Willamette  Meridian, 
40  acres;  NW  V4  NE  Vi.  section  22,  Township 
30  South,  Range  13  West,  Willamette  Meri- 
dian, 40  acres  were  caused  to  be  selected  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  named  hereinbelow, 
pursuant  to  ORS  273.620  In  order  to  In- 
demnify said  persons  being  the  then  present 
owners  of  record  of  School  Lands  erroneously 
told  by  the  State  Land  Board  prior  to  1916. 

APPLICANTS    UNDER    ORB    271.620 

George  Dutch  et  ux,  240  acres  In  CL-73. 

Roy  V.  Leonard  et  ux  and  Nathan  Bradely 
et  ux,  560  acres  In  CL-73. 

Goos  County,   80  acres  In  CIi-85. 

Consequently,  the  acreage  figures  stated  In 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Straub.  dated  December 
8,  1966,  as  remaining  In  the  State  wlU  be 
reduced  accordingly. 

EXHtBIT    6 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  30.  No.  196, 
Oct.  9,  1966,  pt.  n\ 

Oepartment  op  the  Interior,  BuaxAtr  op 
Land  Management — Programs  and  Objec- 
tives;  Sales  and  Exchanges;   Land  Clas- 

SinCATION' 

part    1720 programs    AND    OBJECTIVES 

Rules  and  regulation* 
Subpart  1726 — Program  Policy 
i  1725.1     Current  administration. 

Pending  classification  authorized  by  the 
ClasslflcaUon  and  Multiple  Use  Act  (78  Stat. 
986,  43  UJ3.C.  1411-18)  or  other  available 
authority,  all  lands  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment will  continue  to  be  administered  for 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of  the  sev- 
eral products  and  services  obtainable  there- 
from. I 

I  1725.3     Disposal  poUcy. 

Public  lands  will  be  transferred  out  of 
Federal  ownership  In  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner possible.  This  wUl  be  aocompllshed. 
where  practicable,  by  the  following  proce- 
dures. 

(a)  Encouragement  and  assistance  will  be 
extended  to  State,  County,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  master  planning  and  mning.  They 
WU  be  encouraged  to  utilize  the  best  modem 
techniques  for  quality  land  utilization,  in- 


cluding preservation  of  natural  beauty  and 
of  open-space  values. 

(b)  Participation  of  the  public  and  con- 
sultation with  local  government  will  be  In- 
vited In  the  formulation  of  plans  for  transfers 
of  public  lands. 

(c)  Timely  and  orderly  Identification  and 
disposition  of  lands  needed  for  urban  or  sub- 
urban purposes,  or  chiefly  valuable  for  resi- 
dential, commercial,  industrial,  agricultural, 
or  public  purposes  will  be  made. 

(d)  Practices  and  procedures  will  be  uti- 
lized which  will  achieve  appropriate  disposi- 
tions with  minimum  administrative  costs. 

(e)  Priorities  will  be  established  based 
upon  availability  of  funds,  urgency  of  needs 
for  public  lands,  and  resulting  economies  or 
effectiveness  of  Government  operations. 

•  •  •  *  • 

PART    3410— LAND    CLASSIFICATION 

Subpart  2410 — Land  ClaasiflcatUm;  General 
i  2410.0-3     Ob}ecUves. 

The  statutes  cited  In  |  3410.0-3  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  classify  or 
otherwise  take  appropriate  steps  looking  to 
the  disposition  of  public  lands,  and  on  an 
Interim  basis,  to  classify  public  lands  for 
retention  and  management,  subject  to  re- 
quirements of  the  applicable  statutes.  In 
addition  to  any  requirements  of  law.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Secretary  (a)  to  specify  those 
criteria  which  will  be  considered  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  and  (b)  to  establish 
procedures  which  wlU  permit  the  prompt 
and  efficient  exercise  of  his  authority  with, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  knowledge  and 
participation  of  the  Interested  parties,  in- 
cluding the  general  public.  Nothing  In  these 
regulations  is  meant  to  affect  applicable  State 
laws  governing  the  appropriation  and  use 
of  water,  regulation  of  hunting  and  fishing 
or  exercise  of  any  police  power  of  the  State. 
i  2410.0-3     Authority. 

(a)  All  vacant  public  lands,  except  those 
In  Alaska,  have  been,  with  certain  exceptions, 
withdrawn  from  entry,  selection,  and  loca- 
tion under  the  nonmtneraJ  land  laws  by 
Executive  Order  6910,  of  November  36,  1034, 
and  Executive  Order  6964  of  February  6,  1936, 
and  amendments  thereto,  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  grazing  districts  under  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (48  Stat.  1269), 
as  amended  (43  US.C,  315).  Section  7  of 
the  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (48  Stat.  1273),  as 
amended  (48  UB.C.  315f),  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  to 
examine  and  classify  and  open  to  entry,  selec- 
tion, or  location  under  applicable  law  any 
lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  by  Executive 
Order  6910  of  November  26,  1934,  or  Executive 
Order  6964  of  February  6,  1935,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  or  within  a  grazing  district 
established  under  that  act  which  he  finds 
are  more  valuable  or  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  crops  than  for  the  pro- 
duction of  native  grasses  and  forage  plants, 
or  more  valuable  or  suitable  for  any  other 
use  than  for  the  use  provided  for  under 
said  act,  or  proper  for  acquisition  In  satis- 
faction of  any  outstanding  Ueu,  exchange, 
or  scrip  rights  or  land  grant.  Classification 
under  section  7  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
approval  of  all  entries,  selections,  or  locations 
under  the  following  subparts  of  this  chapter, 
except  as  they  apply  to  Alaska  and  with  cer- 
tain other  exceptions:  Original,  Additional, 
Second,  and  Adjoining  Farm  Homesteads — 
Subpart  3311;  Enlarged  Homestead — Subpart 
2211;  Indian  Allotments — Subpart  2212; 
Desert  Land  Entries — Subpart  2226;  Recrea- 
tion and  Public  Purposes  Act — Subpart  2232; 
State  Grants  for  Educational,  Institutional, 
and  Park  Purposes — Subpart  2222;  Scrip 
Selections — Subpart  2231,  and  Exchanges  for 
the  Consolidation  or  Extension  of  National 
Forests.  Indian  Reservations  or  Indian  Hold- 
ings— Subpart  3344. 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1934     (43    Stat.     1372),    as    amended     (43 


US.C.  815g).  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  when  public  interests  will  be 
benefited  thereby,  to  accept  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  title  to  any  privately 
owned  lands  within  or  without  the  bound- 
aries of  a  grazing  district  established  under 
that  act  and  in  exchange  therefor  to  issue 
patent  for  not  to  exceed  an  equal  value  of 
surveyed  grazing  district  land  or  of  unre- 
served surveyed  public  land  in  the  same 
State  or  within  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
60  miles  within  the  adjoining  State  nearest 
the  base  lands.  The  regulations  governing 
such  exchanges  are  contained  In  Subpart 
2244  of  this  chapter. 

(c)  Section  2466  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (43  U.8.C.  1171),  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  to 
order  into  market  and  sell  at  public  auction 
isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  of  public  land 
not  exceeding  1,520  acres,  and  tracts  not  ex- 
ceeding 760  acres  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  mountainous  or  too  rough  for  cultivation. 
The  regulations  governing  such  sales  are 
contained  In  Subpart  2243  of  this  chapter. 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  38,  1937 
(60  Stat.  876,  43  U.S.C.  1181c),  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  classify, 
either  on  application  or  otherwise,  and  re- 
store to  homestead  entry,  or  purchase  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2455  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  any  of  the  re- 
vested Oregon  and  California  Railroad  or 
reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  g;rant 
land  which,  in  his  Judgment,  is  more  suit- 
able for  agricultural  use  than  for  afforesta- 
tion, reforestation,  stream-fiow  protection, 
recreation,  or  other  public  purposes.  The 
regulations  governing  disposal  under  this 
act  are  contained  in  Subpart  2243  of  this 
chapter. 

(e)  The  Small  Tract  Act  of  June  1.  1938 
(53  Stat.  609),  as  amended  (43  VS.C. 
683  a-e),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  his  discretion,  to  lease  or  sell  cer- 
tain classes  of  public  lands  whtch  he 
classifies  as  chiefly  valuable  for  residence, 
recreation,  business  or  community  site  pur- 
poses. The  regrulatlons  governing  leases 
and  sales  under  this  act  are  contained  in 
Subpart  3233  of  this  chapter. 

(f)  The  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  of  June  14,  1936  (44  Stat.  741),  as 
amended  (48  U.S.C.  869-869-4),  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion  to  make  a  determination  that 
land  Is  to  be  used  for  an  established  or 
definitely  proposed  project,  and  In  the  case 
of  Alaska  authorizes  him  to  classify  certain 
classes  of  public  lands  for  lease  or  sale  for 
recreation  or  other  public  purposes.  The 
regulations  governing  lease  and  sale  of  land 
under  this  act  are  contained  in  Subpart  3232 
of  this  chapter. 

(g)  The  Act  of  July  31,  1939  (63  SUt.  1144) , 
authorizes  and  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  In  the  administration  of  the 
Act  of  August  28,  1937  (supra).  In  his  dis- 
cretion, to  exchange  any  land  formerly 
granted  to  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad 
Co.,  title  to  which  was  revested  In  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  June  9,  1916  (39  Stat.  218),  and  any  land 
granted  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  title  to  which 
was  reconveyed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Southern  Oregon  Co.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  February  26,  1919  (40 
Stat.  1179),  for  lands  of  approximately  equal 
aggregate  value  held  In  private.  State,  or 
county  ownership,  either  within  or  contig- 
uous to  the  former  limits  of  such  grants, 
when  by  such  action  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  be  enabled  to  consolidate  ad- 
vantageously the  holdings  of  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  regulations  governing 
exchanges  imder  this  act  are  contained  in 
Subpart  2244  of  this  chapter. 

(h)  The  Alaska  Public  Sales  Act  of  Au- 
gust 30.  1949  (63  Stat  679),  as  amended  (48 
U.S.C.  364a-f),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
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:he  Interior  In  his  diflcretlon  to  rUwrtfjr  cer- 
tain -riisses  of  public  land*  to  Alaaka  for 
p'lhlir  B^>  .'cr  industrial  or  eainm«rcUtl  pur- 
poBM  TTie  regrulatlona  govemlnf  sales  of 
land  indfT  this  act  are  contained  In  Sub- 
parts 2241   and  2349  of  thu  chapter. 

(1)  The  PnbHc  Land  Sale  Act  at  Septem- 
ber 19,  I9«4  (78  Stat  W8,  43  USC  1421- 
27) ,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  public  lands  In  tracts 
not  exceeding  5,120  acres,  that  have  been 
claaslfled  for  sale  In  accordance  with  a  de- 
termination that  (1)  the  lands  are  required 
for  the  orderly  growth  and  development  of 
a  community  or  (2)  the  lands  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  residential,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural fwhlch  does  not  Include  lands 
chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  or  raising  forage 
crops) .  Industrial,  or  public  uses  or  develop- 
ment. The  regulations  governing  such  sales 
are  contained  In  Subpart  2243  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

(J)  The  Claaslflcatlon  and  Multiple  Use 
.\ct  of  September  ig.  1964  (78  Stat.  986.  43 
U-3.C.  1411-18),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  determine  which  of  the  public 
lands  (and  other  Federal  lands).  Including 
those  situated  In  the  State  of  Alaska  exclu- 
sively administered  by  him  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  shall  be  (1)  sold 
because  they  are  (1)  required  for  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  a  community  or 
(11)  are  chiefly  valuable  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, agricultural  (which  does  not  include 
lands  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing  or  raising 
forage  crops),  industrial,  or  public  uses  or 
development  or  (2)  reUlned  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  Ln  Federal  ownership  and  man- 
aged for  (1)  domestic  livestock  grazing.  (11) 
flsh  and  wildlife  development  and  utUlza- 
'.:on.  (Ill)  industrial  development.  (Iv)  min- 
eral production,  (v)  occupancy,  (vl)  outdoor 
.-ecreaUon,  (vll)  Umber  production.  (vUl) 
A-atershed  protection.  (U)  wilderness  preser- 
vation, or  (X)  preservation  of  public  values 
that  would  be  lost  If  the  land  passed  from 
Federal  ownership, 

i  2410  0-4     ReaponslbUlUes. 

Except    where    specifled    to    the    contrary 

'n  this  part,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  ot 
'.UP  Interior  to  claaatfy  lands  and  make  other 
(leteroilnatlcna  In  acocrdance  with  the  regu- 
iauoias  of  this  part  has  been  delegated  to  per- 
sona authorlaeid  to  act  In  hla  name;  to  the 
Director  Bureau  of  lAnd  Management  and 
persons  nutliorlaed  to  aci  Ln  his  name:  to 
btat>-  Di.-ectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
ARemem  And  to  any  peraoa  authorised  to 
act  in  i:ie  naxoe  of  a  State  Director. 

•  •  •  •  • 

«  34.3  1     CriterU. 

3  24;cii-i  General  criteria  for  all  land 
classification, 
(a)  All  classlflcatlons  under  the  regula- 
tions of  this  part  wUl  give  due  consideration 
to  ecology,  priorities  of  use,  and  the  relative 
va'ies  of  the  various  resources  In  particular 
areas.  They  must  be  consistent  with  all  the 
following  criteria: 

( 1 )  The  lands  must  be  physically  suitable 
or  adaptable  to  the  uses  or  purposes  for 
which  they  are  claaalfled.  In  addition,  they 
must  have  such  physical  and  other  character- 
istics as  the  taw  may  require  them  to  have  to 
qualify  for  a  particular  clasalflcatlon. 

(2)  All  present  and  potential  uses  and 
users  of  the  lands  will  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration All  other  things  being  equal, 
land  classtflcatkms  win  attempt  to  achieve 
maximum  future  usee  and  minimum  dis- 
turbance to  or  dislocation  of  existing  users. 

(3)  All  land  cLiselScatlons  must  be  con- 
sistent with  Sta'e  and  'ncal  govertunent  pro- 
gram-s.  pi, as  zf:i\.-\^  r.i  regulations  appU- 
cabie  u.i  t.ne  aireu  ;;i  wrnrh  the  lands  to  be 
cla.s.^.r>  !  >■•>  n.a:-».!  ■.  i  ■-if  extent  such  State 
and  i..»-<i.  ■f^T.Mgra^:^.  ij.a:  ^  /j.n"'j{,  and  reg- 
ulBUouii  Ai-e  :i,  •  iiu  ;.-■... <t -i, .  i.m  Federal 
programa.  poi^ciea,  Ai.u  -mc  ^^^i  wlil  not 
>ad  to  Inequities  among  private  Individuals. 


(4)  All  land  elaaelflcaUons  must  be  con- 
sistent with  Federal  programs  and  polldee.  to 
the  extent  that  thoae  programs  and  poUdee 
affect  the  use  or  disposal  of  the  public  landa. 

rb>  When,  under  the  criteria  of  this  part, 
a  tract  of  land  has  potential  for  either  re- 
taatlon  for  multiple  use  management  or  for 
socne  form  of  disposal,  or  for  more  than  one 
form  of  disposal,  the  relative  scarcity  of  the 
values  involved  and  the  avallablUty  of  alter- 
native means  and  sites  for  realization  of 
those  values  will  be  considered.  Long-term 
pubUc  beneflta  will  be  weighed  against  more 
Inunedlate  or  local  beneflu.  Tlie  tract  will 
then  be  classlfled  In  a  manner  which  will 
beat  promote  the  public  In  teres ta. 

•  •  •  •  « 
i  2410^-3   Disposal  classification  criteria. 

*  •  •  •  • 

(c)  Aiddltlonai  crlterta  for  claaelficatlon  of 
landa  valuable  for  public  purpoeee.  (1)  To 
be  valuable  for  public  purposes,  landa  must 
be  suitable  for  use  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental entity  or  agency  for  some  non- 
commercial and  nonlDdustrlal  goremmental 
program  or  suitable  for  transfer  to  a  non- 
Federal  Interest  In  a  transaction  which  will 
beneOt  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmen- 
tal program. 

(2)  Lands  found  to  be  valuable  for  public 
purpoeee  may  be  classlfled  for  sale  pursuant 
to  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act  as  chiefly  valu- 
able for  public  usea  or  development  or  for 
transfer  In  satisfaction  of  a  State  land  grsmt, 
or  for  transfer  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  In  exchange  for  other  prop- 
erty, or  for  transfer  to  a  governmental  agency 
imder  any  applicable  act  of  Congress  other 
than  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  (44  Stat.  741).  as  amended  (43  U.S  C. 
M»-Ma-A).  If  (1)  the  proposed  use  includea 
profit  acttvltlea  or  If  the  interested,  qualified 
goremmental  agency  and  the  authorized  of- 
ficer agree  that  there  Is  no  need  for  the  per- 
petual dedication  of  the  Lands  to  public  uses 
required  by  the  Recreation  and  Public  Pur- 
poeee Act,  and  (U)  in  the  case  of  sales  under 
the  Public  Land  Sale  Act.  adequate  zoning 
regulatlotu  exist  in  the  area  In  which  the 
lands  are  located. 

(3)  Lands  found  to  be  valuable  for  public 
purposes  will  ordiimrlly  be  classlfled  for  sale 
or  lease  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  (see  Subpart  2332  of  this 
chapter)  is  the  propoeed  use  Involves  non- 
profit activities  and  If  It  is  determined  by  the 
authorized  ofllcer  that  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  are  required  to  insure  the  continued 
dedication  of  the  Lands  to  such  uses,  or  other- 
wise to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  the  Act. 

(4 1  Lands  may  be  claaalfled  for  excliange 
under  appropriate  authority  where  they  are 
found  to  be  chiefly  valuable  tor  public  pur- 
poeee because  they  have  special  values,  aris- 
ing from  the  Interest  of  exchange  proponents, 
for  exchange  for  other  lands  which  are  needed 
for  the  support  of  a  Federai  program. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  a410.1-4 — Criteria  for  segregation. 

The  following  criteria  will  govern  the 
determinaUon  of  the  extent  to  which  clasal- 
flcstlons  and  proposed  claesiflcatlons  wUl 
segregate  the  affected  lands  from  settlement, 
location,  sale,  selection,  entry,  lease,  or  other 
forms  of  disposal  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws.  The  segregative  effect  of  each  clasal- 
floatlon  or  proposed  claaalflcation  wlil  be 
governed  by  applicable  laws  and  reguiationa. 
and  will  be  stated  In  the  classification  notice 
or  declslcm. 

(a)  General  criterion.  The  public  lamM 
classlfled  or  proposed  to  be  classlfled  undOT 
the  regulations  of  this  part  wUl  be  kept  open 
to  (I.e.,  not  segregated  from)  as  many  fcmiB 
of  disposal  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  clasalflcatton  and  the  re- 
source values  of  the  lands. 

(b)  Specific  criteria  for  acgregatioii  effect 
or  claaalficaUon  for  retention.  (1)  PubUc 
lands  classlfled  or  propoeed  to  be  claselfled 


for  retention  for  multlpie  use  nianagement 
wUl  be  segregated  from  those  forms  of  dis- 
posal whlob.  If  the  Unds  remained  open 
tbereto,  could ;  ^^ 

(I)  Interfere  BlgnlflcanUy  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lands  under  principles  of  multi- 
ple use  and  sustained  yield,  or 

(U)  Impair  or  prevent,  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  realteatloo  of  public  values  In  the 
lands,  or 

(lU)  Impair  or  prerent,  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  realization  of  the  objectives  of  reten- 
tion and  management  set  forth  in  Part  2410 
or 

(Iv)  Lead  to  unnecessary  expenditures  of 
public  or  private  funds  arising  out  of  indi- 
vidual efforts  to  acquire  public  landa  under 
laws,  which  are  to  fact  not  applicable,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  resources  of  the 
lands. 

(3)  In  applying  the  criteria  In  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph,  land  shall  not 
be  cloeed  to  mining  location  tmless  the  non- 
mineral  uses  would  be  Inconsistent  with  and 
of  greater  Importance  to  the  public  Interest 
than  the  continued  search  for  a  deposit  of 
valuable  minerals. 

(c)  Specific  criteria  for  segregative  effect 
of  classiflcaUon  for  disposal.  Public  lands 
claaalfled  or  propoeed  to  be  classified  for  dis- 
posal will  be  segregated  from  those  form*  of 
disposal  which,  if  the  lands  renaalned  open 
thereto,  could  Interfere  with  the  orderly  dis- 
posal of  the  lands  pursuant  to  appropriate 
law.  Public  lands  classified  or  proposed  to 
be  classlfled  for  sale  under  the  Public  Land 
Sale  Act  (78  Stat.  988.  43  0.S.C.  1411-18)  will 
be  segregated  from  all  forms  of  disposal  un- 
der the  mining  and  mtoeral  leasing  lawa 

•  •  •  •  • 

12411.1-3  Special  procedures  where  pro- 
posed disposal  classification 
exceeds  2.500  acres. 

(a)  Atrthorlty.  Section  2  of  the  Classlfl- 
catton  and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  September  19, 
1964  (78  Stat  988.  43  U.S.C.  1412).  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  certain 
actions  when  he  proposes  the  claselflcatlon 
for  sale  or  other  disposal  under  any  statute 
of  a  tract  of  land  In  excess  of  2.580  acree. 

(b)  Publication  of  notice  of.  and  public 
hearings  on,  proposed  classlflcatlon.  The  au- 
thorised officer  shall  publish  a  notice  of  his 
proposed  classification  In  the  Federal  Ref 
teter  and  an  announcement  to  a  newspap' 
having  general  circulation  to  the  area  m 
areas  In  the  vlctolty  of  the  affected  land. 
The  notice  shall  Include  the  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  affected  land,  the  law  or  laws  un- 
der which  the  lands  would  be  disposed  of 
together  with  such  other  information  as  the 
authorized  ofllcer  deems  pertinent.  Copies 
of  the  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  head  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  political  subdivision  of 
the  State,  If  any.  having  jurisdiction  over 
zoning  to  the  geograpiilc  area  wlthto  which 
the  affected  lands  are  located,  the  governor 
of  that  State  and  the  BLM  multlpie  use  ad- 
visory board  in  that  State,  the  land-use  plan- 
ning officer  and  land-use  planning  commit- 
tees. If  any.  of  the  county,  to  which  the 
affected  landa  are  located,  the  authorized 
user  or  users  of  the  lands  or  their  selected 
representatives.  aU  petitioner-applicants  In- 
volved, and  any  other  party  the  authorized 
oiBcer  determtoes  to  have  an  toterest  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  lands.  The  authorized  ol- 
ficer  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posal if  ( 1 )  the  proposed  classification  will 
affect  more  than  26,000  acres  or  (2)  he  de- 
termtoes that  sufficient  public  toterest  exists 
to  warrant  the  time  and  expense  of  a  bearing. 

(c)  Publication  of  notice  of  claaalflcation. 
After  having  considered  the  conunents  re- 
ceived as  the  result  of  publication,  the 
authorized  ofllrer  may  classify  the  lands  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  proposed  classlfl- 
catlon In  the  Federal  Register.  The  author- 
ized oOcer  shall  publicize  the  classlflcatlon 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  proposed  classl- 
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flcatlon  was  publicized,  todicattog  to  the 
notice  the  differences,  if  any,  between  the 
proposed  classlfloatlon  and  the  classlflcatlon. 

(d)  Administrative  review.  For  a  period 
of  30  days  after  publication  to  the  Federal 
Register  of  a  notice  of  clanlflcatlon  for 
disposal  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  classlflcatlon  shall  be  subject  to 
the  exercise  of  supervisory  authority  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of 
administrative  review.  If.  30  days  from  date 
of  publication,  the  Secretary  has  neither  on 
bis  own  motion,  on  motion  of  any  protestant 
or  the  State  Director,  exercised  supervisory 
authority  for  review,  the  classification  shall 
become  the  flnsJ  order  of  the  Secretary.  The 
exercise  of  supervisory  authority  by  the 
Secretary  shall  automatically  vacate  the 
classlflcatlon  and  reinstate  the  proposed 
classlflcatlon  together  with  Its  segregative 
effect.  In  this  event  the  final  departmental 
decision  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  Segregative  effect  of  publication.  (1) 
Publioatlon  In  the  Federal  Register  of  a 
notice  of  propoeed  classlflcatlon  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  or  of  a  notice 
of  classification  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section  will  segregate  the  affected 
land  from  all  forms  of  disposal  under  the 
public  land  laws,  Including  the  mining 
laws  except  the  form  or  forma  of  disposal 
for  which  It  Is  proposed  to  classify  the  lands. 
However,  publication  will  not  alter  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  public  land  laws  governing 
the  use  of  the  lands  under  lease,  license,  or 
permit,  or  governing  the  dlspoeal  of  their 
mineral  and  vegetative  resources,  other  than 
under  the  mlntog  laws. 

(2)  The  segregative  effect  at  a  propoeed 
classlflcatlon  will  terminate  to  one  of  the 
following  ways : 

(1)  Classlfloatlon  of  the  lands  wlthto  two 
years  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  proposed 
classlflcatlon  In  the  Federal  Register; 

(U)  Publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  notice  of  termination  of  the  proposed 
classification: 

( lU )   An  act  of  Congress: 

(iv)  Expiration  of  a  2-year  period  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  proposed 
classification  without  continuance  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Classification  and  Multlpie 
Use  Act  of  September  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  986, 
43  U.S.C.  1411-18),  or  expiration  of  an  addi- 
tional period,  not  exceeding  2  yea.^.  If  the 
required  notice  of  proposed  continuance  Is 
given. 

(8)  The  segregative  effect  oi  a  classlflca- 
tlon for  sale  or  other  disposal  will  terminate 
to  one  of  the  following  ways : 

(I)  Disposal  of  the  lands; 

(II)  Publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  a  notice  of  termination  of  the  classlflca- 
tlon; 

(HI)    An  Act  of  Congress: 

(Iv)  Expiration  of  2  years  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  propoeed  classification 
without  disposal  of  the  land  and  without  the 
notice  of  proposed  continuance  as  pirescrlbed 
by  the  Classlflcatlon  and  Multiple  Use  Act;  or 

(v)  Expiration  of  an  additional  period,  not 
exceeding  2  years,  If  the  required  notice  of 
proposed  continuance  is  given. 

Sttwabt  L.  VOAIA., 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 

OCTOBKB  5,  1965. 

BxHiBTr   7 
(March    28.    1986,    letter    from    BLM    State 
Dlrect<»  Getty  announcing  Oregon  hear- 
ings on  Oregon  -aieu"  selections) 
T7.8.  DiPAancnrr  or  tbx  Iktkmum., 

BxnxAV  or  Lam)  Mamackmxnt, 
Portland.  Oreg..  MarOi  23,  liSe. 
Hon.  Watkx  Moass, 
US.  Senate, 
Wa$hington,  D.C.  •«, 

Dbsb  Sswatok  Moub:  Tou  probably  have 
both  a  petaonal  toterest  and  a  community 
toterest  to  what  happens  to  lands  admin- 


istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  Oregon.  That  is  why  we  are  Inviting  you 
to  take  part  to  planning  the  use  to  be  made 
of  these  lands. 

PubUc  meetings  are  being  scheduled  to 
discuss  In  detail  some  tentative  prop>oeals 
for  use  of  certain  lands  now  managed  by  BLM 
in  western  Oregon.  An  initial  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  these  lands  and  the  laws 
that  govern  their  administration  led  to  the 
tentative  proposals  which  are  to  be  discussed 
with  representatives  of  various  groups  and 
with  the  general  public.  This  procedure  Is 
prescribed  by  the  Classlflcatlon  and  Multiple 
Use  Act  ,I>ubllc  Law  88-607)  which  was  en- 
acted on  September  19.  1964.  The  law  calls 
for  the  classlflcatlon  of  public  donaaln  lands 
either  for  retention  and  multiple-use  man- 
agement or  for  transfer  to  other  use  U  that 
is  appropriate. 

The  current  series  of  meetings  concerns 
BLM-admlnlstered  lands  In  Clatsop,  Douglas. 
Coos.  Polk,  Benton.  Lincoln,  Tillamook,  and 
Marlon  Counties.  These  land*  are  located 
within  BLM's  Salem  and  Coos  Bay  Districts. 
The  major  recommendation  to  be  considered 
at  the  public  meetings  is  the  continued 
multiple-use  management  of  most  of  the 
public  domain  lands  In  those  counties. 
(Preeent  laws  prescribe  the  permanent,  sus- 
talned-yleld,  multlple-tise  management  of 
revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
grant  lands  and  the  reconveyed  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  grant  lands  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.)  Incidental  to  the 
proposal  to  classify  most  public  domain  lands 
for  multiple-use  management  by  BLM  on  a 
permanent  basis  will  be  consideration  of  ap- 
pUcaOons  filed  by  the  State  of  Oregon  for 
8,000  acres  of  public  domain  lands  to  western 
Oregon. 

The  applications  were  filed  to  acquire  lands 
In  lieu  of  "school  sections"  previously  In- 
tended for  the  Statp  but  which  actually  be- 
came parts  of  national  forests  upon  their 
creation  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  BLM 
and  the  State  of  Oregon  are  cooperattog  to 
satisfy  all   Ueu  selection  rights. 

The  lands  Included  to  the  State's  "Ueu" 
selections  have  been  noted  on  maps  and  may 
be  Inspected  at  the  office  of  the  county  courts 
in  Corvallls,  Newport,  Dallas,  and  Tillamook 
and  in  BLM  offices  at  Portland  and  Salem. 
Lands  involved  are  generally  located  In  the 
KllchtB.  Yaqulna.  and  SUetz  River  drainages. 
The  first  meeting  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Lincoln  County  court  and  will  be  held  In 
the  courthouse  conference  room  In  Newport 
at  1:30  p.m.  on  Monday,  April  26.  Another 
meeting  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Tillamook 
County  court  and  will  Ije  held  In  the  court- 
bouse  in  Tillamook  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
April  26.  A  third  meetli^.  concerning  lands 
to  Coos  and  Douglas  Counties,  will  be  held 
to  the  council  chambers  at  the  Reedsport 
Community  Building  at  1 : 30  pjn.  on  Wednes- 
day. April  27. 

You  are  encouraged  to  attend  one  of  these 
meetings  and  offer  your  conunente,  either 
orally  or  in  wrlttog.  If  you  are  unable  to 
attend  the  meetings  but  wish  to  make  writ- 
ten conunente  you  may  send  them  to  the 
BLM  district  managers  In  Salem  en  Coos  Bay 
or  to  the  State  dlrecttw,  729  Northeast  Oregon 
Street,  Portland.  Oreg. 
Stocerely  yours. 

RuasKU.  K.  Gnrr, 

State  Director. 


RUSSIAN  PESHINO  TRAWLERS  OFF 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
moment  I  now  speak,  a  large  number  of 
Russian  fishing  trawlers  have  come  into 
high-sea  waters  10  to  30  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Oregon  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
fishing  expedition.  The  information  that 
I  shall  place  in  the  Rkcoho  before  I  close 
my  speech  indicates  that  they  are  catch- 


ing more  than  500,000  pounds  of  ocean 
perch  a  day.  The  fishery  executives 
and  officials  in  my  State  who  have  com- 
municated with  me  point  out  that  be- 
cause of  the  fishing  equipment  and  the 
fishing  devices  that  are  used,  the  Rus- 
sian trawlers  will  do  irreparable  damage 
to  our  fishery  beds. 

I  am  not  a  fishery  expert,  but  I  have 
a  responsibility  as  legislative  counsel  in 
the  Senate  for  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  try  to  inform  myself  as  best  I 
can  about  the  factual  matters  involved 
and  to  advise  with  regard  to  the  legisla- 
tive and  legal  rights  that  those  con- 
cerned with  this  "invasion"  of  the  waters 
of  this  part  of  the  globe  are  confronted 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  counsel 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  of  the 
Ccnmittee  on  Commerce.  I  have  been 
advised  of  the  great  work  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnttson),  and  his 
very  able  colleague  [Mr.  Jacksok]  have 
done  In  past  programs,  in  which  I  have 
joined  them,  concerning  similar  difficul- 
ties that  have  developed  with  Russian 
fishing  trawlers  in  the  waters  off  Alaska, 
Canada,  and  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  record  that  this 
armada  of  Russian  fishing  trawlers  is 
moving  down  the  Pacific  coast  and,  as  I 
have  told  my  constituents,  and  say  to  the 
Senate  today,  because  I  never  raise  false 
hopes,  nor  do  I  make  claims  unless  I  be- 
lieve they  can  be  substantiated  as  a 
matter  of  law.  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
study  of  the  situation  that  I  have  made 
to  date,  I  recognize  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  some  highly  complex,  diffi- 
cult principles  of  international  law;  that, 
after  all,  fish  in  the  liigh  seas  can,  in  one 
sense,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  world: 
they  are  world  fish. 

But  there  is  a  long  history  of  fishing 
conventions  that  have  been  entered  into 
between  friendly  nations,  conventions 
that  seek  to  lay  down  some  of  the  rules  of 
the  game,  so  to  speak,  for  sound  fishing 
practices  and  for  a  fish  conservation 
program  that  will  think  ahead  in  regard 
to  future  generations  and  their  economic 
rights  and  interests  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected by  our  generation,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  followed  anywhere  a  program 
of  destroying  a  highly  valuable  food  re- 
source that  ought  to  be  conserved,  or,  to 
use  a  forestry  term  that  Is  so  well  under- 
stood in  my  State,  a  program  that  ought 
to  be  maintained  on  a  sustained-yield 
basis.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
believes  it  is  Just  as  important  to  have 
a  sustained-yield  program  in  connection 
with  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  world,  for 
fish  constitute  one  of  the  major  human 
food  supplies,  as  it  is  to  have  a  sus- 
tained-yield program  for  guaranteeing 
to  future  generations  of  Americans  an 
adequate  lumber  supply. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pass  judgment  this 
afternoon,  and  I  do  not  interJd  to  do  so. 
because  all  the  facts  are  not  available. 
But  I  think  that  what  we  really  are  in.  as 
I  have  said  to  my  constituents  in  Oregon, 
is  a  stage  of  exploration  with  the 
Government  of  Russia  and  Its  people, 
for  on  the  high  seas  I  know  of  no  exist- 
ing International  rule  of  law  that  will 
prevent  fishermen  from  any  country,  in 
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the  absence  ot  a  convention  entered  Into 

t-hat  seeks  ud  regulate  and  set  out  rea- 
sonable rules  for  fishing  In  a  given  area. 
from  ftshmg  w  their  hearts'  content. 

In  1958.  there  was  a  fishery  conven- 
tion negotiated  by  some  countries,  In- 
cludiiig  the  United  States,  which,  had 
1:  been  sigr^-  r  •.  ;:„-,,;;  .-night  be  help- 
ful m  the  sr.uau..r:  ::.  r--gard  to  which  I 
am  receivins;  many  protests  from  Ore- 
gon The  fishery  convention  of  1958.  I 
wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  for  the 
Ri^oRD,  because  some  of  my  constituents 
make  thLs  %v>ry  Important  legal  point.  Is 
a  conventior;  that  Is  regulatory  only  In 
respect  to  conservation  practices.  It  Is 
regulatory  by  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  signatories  thereto,  concerning 
methods  of  fishing,  equipment  used  In 
fishing  t.he  period  of  fishing,  and  rea- 
sonable limitations  on  the  catch. 

Mr  President,  our  difficulty  In  this 
par'.icular  controversy  is  that  Russia  did 
not  siifn  the  fishery  convention.  Russia 
Is  not  bound  by  it.  What  do  we  do  In 
such   a   .situation? 

As  I  have  explained  to  my  constituents, 
who  are  demanding  Immediate  action. 
but  who  failed  to  tell  their  Senator  what 
action  he  ought  to  take  to  stop  the  ex- 
ploitation, I  am  no  magician,  I  am  not 
Houdinl. 

I  am  going  to  continue  to  pursue  my 
Investigation  as  to  what  possible  proce- 
dures might  be  available,  to  see  If  I  can 
find  anyone  In  the  Government,  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch,  who  can  say. 
'Senator  Mor.se.  what  we  need  to  do  is 
this  If  we  do  this,  we  can  stop  It  within 
the  next  24  hours." 

I  do  not  know  of  such  an  easy  solution. 
Would  that  there  were  one. 

When  the  facts  were  presented  to  me, 
I  had  an  obligation  to  proceed  to  do 
what  I  could  in  the  province  of  my  ofBce. 
I  have  already  said  for  the  Record  that 
I  got  m  touch  with  the  legislaUve  com- 
mittee that  has  Immediate  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  fishery,  the 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  re%'lewed  the  existing  conventions 
on  fishing  The  existing  conventions  do 
not  offer  us  any  remedy  for  this  exploita- 
tion—and  I  am  satisfied  that  It  Is  exploi- 
tation— of  the  fishing  beds  off  the  coasts 
of  Oregon  by  the  Russian  trawlers. 

We  have  had  a  historic  record  of 
.similar  problems  with  Russian  trawlers 
in  other  waters  If  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson]  were  here, 
he  could  bear  witness  to  the  observation 
I  have  just  madp 

W'f  have  nad  problems  with  other 
countries  We  have  had  problems  with 
Japan  We  nave  had  very  difficult  prob- 
lems with  Japan  that  have  at  times 
created  serious  misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  that  there 
has  always  been  a  wllUngness  to  sit  down 
and  talk  There  has  always  been  a  will- 
ingness to  lake  a  look  at  the  equitable 
rights  of  all  par-'i"<;  involved,  .Japan  has 
he-;n  willing  to  :  e,i  •:  I'e  on  a  diplomatic 
basis  the  var  ..^  n..nlng  conventions 
which  have  been  entered  into  by  the  two 
governments  It  was  not  so  long  ago — 
last  year.  I  think— that  we  approved  a 
fishing    convention    that    Involved    the 
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reaching  of  some  understanding  with 
Japan  In  regard  to  fishing  practices. 

I  think  that  there  Is  no  question  that 
our  Government  should  proceed  with 
great  haste  to  make  representations  to 
the  Soviet  Government  that  we  would 
Uke  ot  proceed  with  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions forthwith  In  an  endeavor  to  see  If 
some  understanding  can  be  reached  with 
the  Soviet  Government  In  respect  to  Its 
regulating  the  fishing  practices  of  Its  fleet 
of  Russian  fishing  trawlers  on  a  give- 
and-take  basis. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  supplied 
this  list  of  conventions  that  are  now  in 
force  between  our  country  and  other 
nations : 

1 .  Intemational  Convention  for  tbe  North- 
west AUantlc  Fisheries.  Parties:  Canada. 
Denmark.  Prance.  Germany,  Iceland.  Italy, 
Norway,  Poland.  Portugal.  Spain.  O.S.S.R.. 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Statee. 
Citation:  United  States  Treaties  477  (here- 
after referred  to  as  "U3T") . 

la.  Protocol  (amendment)  to  above;  parties 
same  (  10UST59). 

lb.  Declaration  (Interpretation)  to  above, 
parties  same  ( 14  U8T  924 ) . 

2.  Convention  for  Establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission. 
Parties:  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Pan- 
ama, and  the  United  States  (citation  I  U8T 
230). 

3.  International  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Parties:  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States  (cltauon  4  UST  380) . 

3a.  Amendment  to  the  above:  same  parties 
(14  UST  953). 

4.  Convention  on  the  High  Seas.  Thlrty- 
flve  parties  Including  the  United  States  and 
U.Sa.R.  (Citation  13  UST  2312) . 

6,  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 
Thirty  parties.  Including  the  United  States 
and  U5.S.R.  (cltaUon  15  UST  471). 

6.  Convention  on  Territorial  Seas  and  Con- 
tiguous Zone.  Twenty-seven  parties,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  XJ.SB.R.  (cltaUon 
15  UST  1806). 

7.  International  Convention  on  Conserva- 
tion of  North  Pacific  Pur  Seals.  Parties:  Can- 
ada. Japan,  U.8.SJI ,  and  the  United  States 
( citation  8  UST  2283 ) . 

7a.  Protocol  (amendment)  on  above,  same 
parties  {cltotlon  15  UST  316). 

8  Convention  of  Conservation  of  Shrimp. 
Parties:  The  United  States  and  Cuba  (ciu- 
Uon  iOUST  1703). 

Mr.  President,  when  we  enter  Into 
fishery  conventions  such  as  I  allude  to. 
they  are  mutual,  and,  of  course,  our  his- 
tory Is  not  one  that  Is  free  of  criticism 
from  some  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
of  us  In  regard  to  disputes  that  have 
arisen  between  the  United  States  and 
some  of  our  Latin  American  aUles.  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  them  at  any  length, 
other  than  to  make  note  of  them  in 
passing. 

We  have  protested  various  unilateral 
actions  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  Latin 
American  allies  when  they  have  extended 
their  boundaries  far  beyond  the  3-mile 
limit,  which  Is  the  boundary  that  the 
United  States  has  recognized  as  a  matter 
of  historic  practice. 

I  remember  one  Instance  when  a  Latin 
American  country  sought  to  extend  Its 
boundary  out  200  miles,  which,  of  course, 
would  have  encompassed  all  known  fish- 
ing beds  In  that  area  of  the  ocean. 

We  have  been  able  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  our  Latin  American  friend* 


In  some  Instances  that  amount  to  a  con- 
vention of  a  treaty  status  regulating  on 
a  mutuality  basis  the  fishing  practices 
of  our  country  and  the  given  country. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  11,  after  I  col- 
lected the  facts  on  this  matter,  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  telegram  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
a.  follows: 

Apan.  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Ltndok  B.  Johnson, 
President,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Have  received  numerous  complaints  from 
fishery  execuUves  and  public  officials  of  Ore- 
gon advising  of  economic  threat  from 
presence  of  Russian  fishing  trawlers  few 
miles  off  coast  of  Oregon.  One  fishery  execu- 
tive Informed  me  four  Russian  ships  have 
been  Uking  estimated  600,000  pounds  per 
day  of  small  ocean  perch  25  miles  off  New- 
port. Dreg.  Fishery  Interests  feel  that  re- 
moval of  one-half  million  pounds  of  flsB  per 
day  will  deplete  Oregon's  coastal  fishing 
grounds  with  possible  destruction  of  this 
fishery  resource. 

Urge  that  diplomatic  conference  be  sched- 
uled Immediately  with  Russian  Government 
In  endeavor  to  work  out  acceptance  by  Rus- 
sian Ooverimient  of  1968  International  Fish- 
ery Convention  to  end  that  binding  con- 
servation practices  be  undertaken  to  protect 
our  west  coast  fishery.  In  my  opinion  our 
Government  has  clear  duty  to  press  for 
diplomatic  agreement  with  Russia. 
Respectfully, 

Watnk  Morsi. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  essence 
I  said  in  the  telegram : 

Urge  that  diplomatic  conference  be  sched- 
uled immediately  with  Russian  Government 
in  endeavor  to  work  out  acceptance  by  Rus- 
sian Government  of  1968  International  Fish- 
ery Convention  to  end  that  binding  conser- 
vaUon  practices  be  undertaken  to  protect 
our  west  coast  fishery.  In  my  opinion  our 
Government  has  clear  duty  to  press  for  dlp- 
Icmiatlc  agreement  with  Russia. 

Mr.  President.  I  sent  a  similar  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  sent  a  telegram 
setting  forth  my  position,  as  I  have  gen- 
erally stated  In  my  preceding  remarks, 
to  Mr.  Jim  Southwell,  of  the  Oregonlan, 
a  Portland  newspaper.  Mr.  Southwell 
called  me  long  distance  to  discuss  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Southwell  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  11,  1966. 
Mr.  Jim  Southwxu., 
The  Oregonian, 
Portland.  Or  eg. 

After  talking  to  you  on  telephone  few 
minutes  ago,  I  checked  my  office  record  and 
found  that  on  April  5.  I  received  wires  from 
executives  of  three  Oregon  fishing  companies 
advising  me  of  economic  tlu-eat  from  Russian 
fishing  trawlers  few  miles  off  Oregon  coast. 
My  administrative  assistant  contacted  State 
Department  immediately  on  my  behalf  pro- 
viding the  wires  and  asking  for  full  report 
Since  talking  with  you  on  telephone  I  have 
met  with  counsel  of  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
conunlttee  of  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
He  advises  that  Oregon  problem  Is  Identical 
With  problem   that  baa   confronted  fishing 
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Interests  In  Alaska,  Canada,  Washington 
State  for  p>ast  several  months.  He  reports 
difficulty  Is  that  foreign  ships  stay  beyond 
3-mlle  limit.  In  absence  of  Russia's  signing 
1968  International  Fishery  Convention,  there 
Is  little  If  anything  United  States  can  do 
under  existing  law.  I  have  wired  President 
and  Secretary  of  Stats  this  afternoon  setting 
forth  facts  which  you  and  previously  re- 
ceived wires  from  Oregon  fishing  executlv,ee 
have  given  me  and  urging  that  our  Govern- 
ment request  immediate  diplomatic  confer- 
ence with  Russian  Government  In  endeavor- 
ing to  work  out  acceptance  by  Russian  Gov- 
ernment of  1968  International  Fishery  Con- 
vention. 

It  should  be  understood  that  under  this 
convention,  we  could  not  stop  Russia  from 
fishing  on  the  high  seas  off  out  coast,  but 
convention  does  provide  for  negotiating  erf 
conservation  practices  that  would  be  binding 
up>on  all  signatories  to  convention.  To  date, 
Russia  has  refused  to  negotiate  any  such 
agreement. 

I  think  our  Goverrunent  has  clear  duty  to 
press  for  diplomatic  agreement  with  Russia 
and  I  shall  continue  to  urge  It  and  to  do 
anything  else  I  can  to  help. 

Please  keep  me  advised  as  to  any  addi- 
tional facts  which  wUl  be  helpful  to  me. 
Regards, 

Wat  NX  Moxsx. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
received  many  other  telegrams  from 
Oregon  on  this  topic.  I  &sk  unanimous 
consent  that  these  several  illustrative 
telegrtons  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.  They  were  addressed  to  me  by 
executives  of  the  various  fishing  firms  In 
my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rkzdspobt,  Oksd., 

April  5.  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  Morsc, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  need  help.  Poor  Russian  ships  taking 
an  estimated  600.000  pounds  par  day  of  small 
ocean  perch  36  mUes  off  Newport,  Oreg, 
With  this  volume  we  expect  more  ships. 
Our  fishing  grounds  can't  taks  this  harvest. 
WrNCHismi  Bat  SxArooDS, 
Ned,  Spznckr. 

NrwpoBT.  Orkg., 

April  S,  1966. 
Senator  Watnx  MoMbk, 
Senate  Office  Buildin{/, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  very  much  concerned  for  the  future  . 
of  our  fisliing  grounds  off  the  Oregon  coast 
and  feel  this  should  be  brought  to  your  Im- 
mediate attention.  Our  boats  the  trawlers 
Pacific  Queen  and  Miss  Connie  sighted  and 
fished  alongside  three  Russian  trawlers  of 
size  to  work  approximately  400.000  pounds 
ol  fish  per  day.  This  type  of  fishing  will 
deplete  our  grotinds  very  fast  leaving  us 
with  very  little  future  to  look  forward  to. 
Nrw  Enclakd  Fish  Co. 

WARRXNTOIf.  Orbo., 

AprU  4.  1969. 
Hon.  Watns  Morss. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Local  Wuhirtg  vessels  report  four  large  Rus- 
sian trawlers  dragging  on  bottom  fish  stocks 
off  of  Oregon  coastal  area.  Fishermen  esti- 
mate that  approximately  a  half  million 
pounds  being  taken  aboard  dally.  The 
Oregon  bottom  fish  Industry  is  greatly 
alarmed  over  possible  drastic  depletion  of 
the  resource.     Need  action  now. 

8XAFOOD    DRALXSS    ASSOCIATION,    IKC, 

Harold  Gramson.  President. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  close  by 
saying  that  I  also  called  upon  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  go  into  this 
matter  carefully.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  a  responsibility 
In  respect  to  such  problems. 

I  shall  help  all  I  can  in  the  time  avail- 
able to  see  if  there  is  any  basis  for  us  to 
get  this  kind  of  a  matter  before  an  ap- 
propriate subagency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  Investigation,  with  the  thought 
In  mind  of  having  it  eventually,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  raised  diplo- 
matically In  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  that  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
attention  needs  to  be  called  to  It,  once 
we  can  supply  him  with  a  brief  setting 
forth  our  case.  He  is.  In  effect,  our  legis- 
lative counsel  up  there,  just  as  we  in  the 
Senate  are  legislative  counsel  to  our 
constituents. 

As  soon  as  I  get  the  material  prepared 
and  have  It  In  form  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
leased to  the  Senate,  I  shall  release  It  to 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  because  we 
are  in  the  same  boat,  so  to  speak,  whether 
we  come  from  Ulinois  or  Minnesota  or 
Maine  or  Oregon. 

We  all  have  a  mutual  Interest  In  pro- 
tecting the  ocean  food  supply,  to  see  to  It 
that  It  Is  not  exploited  by  any  foreign 
country,  Including  Russia.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  Russia  have  been  heard  to  say 
in  recent  months  that  they  want  to  co- 
exist with  us.  but  that  the  United  States 
makes  it  difficult  for  Russia  to  coexist. 

I  say  to  Russia  this  afternoon:  "We 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
your  desire  to  coexist  in  good  faith  with 
us.  We  call  upon  you  to  proceed  on  the 
diplomatic  level  to  cooperate  with  our 
Government  In  working  out  a  fishery 
convention  that  will  reasonably  regulate 
your  fishing  trawlers,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  our  coimtry." 


APPORTIONMENT  OP  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  preserve  to 
the  people  of  each  State  power  to  deter- 
mine the  comi>osltion  of  Its  legislature 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  member- 
ship thereof  in  accordance  with  law  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Cjnstitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  In  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
be  thankful  that  the  debate  over  how 
State  legislatures  should  be  apportioned 
Is  raging  anew  throughout  the  land,  and 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
formal,  intelligent,  and  immediate  vote 
on  the  subject  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  vote  will  come,  as  we  all  know,  on 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution— Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  by 
the  minority  leader  and  others — an 
amendment  which  will  permit  the  people 
of  any  State  to  determine  whether  one 
house  of  their  legislature  shall  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  geography  as  well 
as  population. 


The  urgency  of  such  a  vote  has  its 
roots  in  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  we  are  to  prevent  the  freezing 
Into  our  way  of  life  a  new  concept  of 
representation  at  the  State  legislative 
level — a  concept  that  denies  voters  every- 
where an  opportunity  for  enlightened 
and  progressive  effort  to  Improve  and 
balance  their  system  of  legislative  rep- 
resentation. 

The  courts  have  decreed  that  under 
existing  law  both  branches  of  every  State 
legislature  shall  be  apportioned  on  a 
substantially  equal  population  basis. 
The  momentous  question  now  before  this 
body  and  before  our  country  is  whether 
this  interpretation  is  to  forever  stand  or 
whether  our  Constitution  shall  be 
amended  to  permit  the  voters  in  each 
State  to  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
such  apportionment  determinations. 

As  the  issue  Is  revealed  today  the 
pendulum  In  national  thinking  Is  In 
motion.  Under  court  direction  It  is 
swinging  away  from  the  concept  of  legis- 
lative representation  under  which  our 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  most 
State  governments  have  historically 
progressed.  Geographical  areas.  It  has 
been  ruled,  can  no  longer  be  considered 
an  apportionment  factor.  Big  cities  we 
find  are,  by  law  being  handed  control  of 
State  legislatures. 

Obviously  such  a  far-reaching  change 
will  embody  far-reaching  consequences 
Most  ol  us  are  already  sharply  aware  that 
not  since  our  Constitution  was  written 
has  there  been  such  an  upheaval  In  the 
American  political  structure.  Never  has 
there  been  such  a  sudden  and  unre- 
strained shift  of  political  power  within 
our  respective  States. 

The  longer  this  debate  continues.  I  am 
convinced,  the  more  obvious  It  will  be- 
come that  the  bosses  of  the  several  big 
city  political  machines  in  the  country  are 
actually  afraid  to  let  the  i)eople  vote  on 
the  issue.  Through  court  decisions  they 
have  been  given  what  can  well  be 
described  as  an  extravagant  windfall, 
and  they  know  It.  They  have  gotten  hold 
of  a  new  source  of  power.  Because,  In 
the  rough  and  tough  world  In  which  they 
opente,  they  know  that  power  begets 
power  and  they  are  not  about  to  volunteer 
to  accept  those  restraints  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  may  consider  neces- 
sary. With  high  emotion  they  flout  the 
age-old  American  belief  that  the  grant- 
ing of  minority  expression  on  any  sub- 
ject Is  sound  and  fair  procedure.  In  lieu 
thereof  they  offer  and  defend  a  form  of 
representation  which  callously  entrusts 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in  every 
State  to  the  whims  and  vagaries  of  the 
big  city  bosses  who  for  the  particular  ^ 
moment  have  control  of  50  percent  or 
more  of  a  State's  vote. 

We  find  such  opponents  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  utllLdng  a  catch  phrase, 
"one  man.  one  vote."  They  proclaim 
that  anyone  who  is  for  balanced 
representation  is  seeking  to  undermine 
not  only  the  courts  of  the  land,  but  to 
destroy  each  of  the  great  Institutions  tliat 
form  of  government  has  fostered.  They 
assert  and  we  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
balanced  representation  is  special  in- 
terest representation,  and  therefore  evil. 
They  blandly  Ignore  the  realism  that  big 
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city  politlcaJ  rr.achlnes  are  in  themselves 
a  corr.binauon  of  self -serving  special  In- 
terests Instead,  they  cynically  protest 
that  granting  minorities  or  geographical 
areas  representation  Is  a  dangerous  ac- 
centuation of  differences.  They  even  re- 
fuse to  concede  that  many  States  have 
made  ?reat  social  and  economic  progress 
under  a  legislative  system  in  which  cities 
control  one  house  and  geographical  areas, 
a^s  well  as  people,  are  represented  In  the 
o'.'r.er 

Obviously,  the  standards  advocated  by 
opponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
do  not  square  with  our  traditional  Amer- 
ican concept  of  government,  the  concept 
that  recognizes  people  and  their  special 
Interests  and  strives  to  see  that  all  are 
represented 

Sponsors  of  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
and  let  me  say  they  are  completely  non- 
partisan in  this  matter,  have  used  as 
their  te.xt  a  paragraph  contained  In  an 
opinion  by  Mr  Justice  Clark  and  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  which  provides  an  ex- 
tremely Illuminating  deflnltion  of  rep- 
resentative government.    It  reads: 

Reprf^entaUve  government  la  a  process  of 
accornir.odatlng  group  Interests  through 
democratic  institutional  arrangementa.  Its 
function  Is  to  channel  the  numerous  opin- 
ions. Interests,  and  abilities  of  the  people  of 
a  State  into  the  making  of  the  State's  pub- 
lic policy  Appropriate  legislative  apportion- 
ment, therefore,  shouid  Ideally  be  designed 
to  insxire  effective  representation  In  the 
State's  leglslatiire.  In  cooperation  with  other 
organs  of  political  power,  of  the  various 
groups  and  Interests  making  up  the  electo- 
rate In  practice,  of  course,  this  Ideal  Is  ap- 
proximated In  the  particular  apportionment 
system  of  any  State  by  a  realistic  accommo- 
dation of  the  divers©  and  often  conflicting 
political   forces  operating   within   the  State. 

It  la  to  preserve  this  fundamental  con- 
cept of  legislative  representation  that  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  offered.  Many 
Momber":  of  the  Senate  have  long  since 
made  Kr  .-^n  their  belief  that  if  this  con- 
cept ■  :.a:anced  legislative  representa- 
tion ;<  '.  ::..-'  ;  re.se rved  and  made  to  con- 
tinue a.s  a  .:%,:  f  rce  In  our  way  of  life, 
a  constltuti  :.a.  amendment  is  necessary. 
We  have  con.sistently  taken  the  position 
that  only  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  the  voters  regain  what 
was  formerly  considered  their  funda- 
menui  right — the  right  to  participate  in 
State  reapportionment  decisions. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  1111- 
nots  has  weU  said  that  representation  is 
the  key  to  this  entire  controversy.  He 
has  properly  declared,  and  I  quote: 

The  people  under  our  form  of  government 
must  be  represented — this  means  all  of  the 
people     not   Just    the   majority. 

In  it.s  language  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment Ls  an  effort  to  guarantee  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  voters  of  this  country  to 
provide  them.selves  with  fair  and  bal- 
anced representation.  This  objective 
conforms  with  the  normal  give  and  take 
that  is  encouraged  by  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  that  best  finds  its  fulfill- 
ment in  minority  as  well  as  majority  rec- 
ognition. No  one  in  this  Senate,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  seriously  trylr;g  to  prove 
this  has  not  historically  been  an  ex- 
tremely workable  concept.  We  know  bet- 
ter today  than  ever  before,  however,  that 
it  *1U  continue  to  work  well  only  so  long 
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as  we  emphatically  Insist  that  all  of  the 
people,  not  Just  the  majority,  be  fairly 
and  effectively  represented  in  each  of  our 
legislative  bodies. 

In  introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  on  August  10.  1965,  the  Senator 
from  Illinpls.  the  minority  leader,  de- 
clared ; 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  Insure  that 
the  wUl  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a 
State  will  govern  not  only  the  ratification  of 
such  an  amendment,  but  also  the  form  and 
content  of  any  plans  of  apportionment  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  by  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature. I  have  tried  to  provide  language 
which  would  give  fair  consideration  to  the 
representation  problems  within  each  State. 
This  language  also  provides  the  standard 
against  which  such  plans  of  apportlorunent 
will  be  tested  by  the  courts  or  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
case  of  the  submission  of  a  plan  by  a  bi- 
cameral legislature.  I  have  also  provided  as 
a  minimum  requirement  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution that  State  legislatures  must  b« 
apportioned  at  least  every  10  years  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  census. 

And,  I  further  quote  the  distinguished 
minority  leader: 

We  have  hewn  in  the  forest  and  we  have 
fashioned  on  the  work-bench  an  Instrument 
of  government  which  will  Insure  the  pro- 
tections which  our  forefathers  sought  to 
achieve  when  they  came  to  this  country — 
the  right  to  participate  In  their  Government 
whether  they  be  weak  or  strong,  small  or 
great  In  numbers. 

Those  of  us,  and  I  could  mention  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  worked  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  this  extremely  im- 
portant matter  are  confident  that  If 
given  the  opportunity  the  people  of  this 
country  will  want  and  demand  this  kind 
of  an  amendment.  Our  confidence,  let 
me  say,  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject has  already  been  thoroughly  debated 
here  In  the  Senate  and  answers  have  been 
found  for  all  pertinent  questions.  We 
have  long  since  established  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  Senators  want  aCQrmatlve  ac- 
tion. Thirty-two  State  legislatures  have 
formally  asked  the  Congress  to  act  on 
the  subject.  28  of  those  legislatures  want 
a  constitutional  convention  called  if  Con- 
gress fails  to  act.  Majority  support  is 
apparent  everywhere,  not  only  within 
State  legislatures,  but  vrtthln  county 
commissions  amd  boards  of  supervisors, 
and  within  city  coijncUs.  But  a  two- 
thirds  vote  Is  required  for  approval  here 
in  the  Congress.  This  is  why  intense 
national  discussion  is  now  underway. 

In  view  of  all  the  distortions  and  mis- 
representations engaged  in  by  opponents 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  it  may  be 
well  if  I  list  here  some  of  the  things  the 
Dirksen  amendment  does  not  do:  In  no 
way  does  It  undermine  any  of  the  new 
strengths  achieved  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights.  Actually  it  Increases  the  oppor- 
tunity for  minority  groups  to  participate 
In  government. 

In  no  way  does  It  disturb  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
or  any  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  no  way  does  It  remove  apportion- 
ment questions  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  does  not  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
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vote  rule  on  legislative  apportionment 
It  merely  gives  the  people  of  each  State 
the  option  of  modifying  that  rule  If  the 
voters  so  desire.  Only  when  a  State 
clearly  prefers  a  checks-and-balances 
approach  to  the  problem  of  representa- 
tion can  the  amendment  be  utilized 
Always  in  one  house  of  the  legislature 
the  big  cities  wUl  have  control  and  the 
power  of  veto. 

One  of  the  most  deceptive  distortions 
practiced  by  our  opponents  will  be  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  few  dogmatists 
have  sought  to  mislead  through  self- 
serving  attempts  at  interpretation  of 
Supreme  Court  Intent.  We  all  know  It 
is  requiring  many  hours  of  argument  In 
lower  courts  and  many  attempts  at  ap- 
peal, to  refine  this  issue.  TheSe  mis- 
representations happily  are  gradually 
being  exposed  for  what  they  are  by  new 
court  opinions  and  as  the  atmosphere 
clarifies  many  headline-producing  state- 
ments against  the  Dirksen  amendment 
have  been  revealed  to  be  completely  with- 
out legal  foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  has  already 
been  clearly  shown  that  this  Issue  Is  not 
one  of  small  States  versus  large  States 
or  urban  areas  versus  rural  areas.  Ac- 
tually It  is  an  internal  matter  within 
States.  Debate  here  In  the  Senate  has 
sharply  reflected  a  composite  of  special 
concerns  of  a  statewide  nature.  It  has 
been  developed  that  no  two  States,  if 
left  to  their  own  devices,  would  provide 
exactly  the  same  answers  to  the  question 
of  fair  representation,  but  this  we  also 
know  and  can  well  repeat:  In  State  after 
State  when  the  issue  was  refined  to  a 
clear  choice  between  big  city  bosslsm  or 
balanced  representation,  the  boss  sys- 
tem has  been  consistently  and  conscien- 
tiously disapproved.  Califomlans,  for 
example,  have  expressed  their  thoughts 
on  this  point  in  five  elections.  Colorado 
voters  have  turned  down  big-city  control 
In  an  overwhelming  manner.  Nebraska 
and  other  States  have  taken  the  same 
position. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority 
leader,  has  said  and  I  agree: 

We  cannot  honestly  and  we  should  not 
constitutionally  deny  to  members  of  minori- 
ties the  opportunity  to  select  and  send  to 
-he  legislative  halls  persons  to  represent 
their  viewpoint.  Tet,  this  is  what  could  hap- 
pen If  population  only  is  the  sole  standard 
for  legislative  apportionment  for  State  leg- 
islatures— 10  percent,  30  percent,  or  even 
49  percent  of  the  people  of  a  State  could 
be  denied  any  representation  In  the  State 
legislature. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  can  well  be 
said  that  many  political  Jud^ents  are 
required  to  deal  with  a  situation  such  as 
this.  Proper  representation  is  not  a 
simple  matter  such  as  introducing  a  set 
of  figures  into  a  computer  and  abiding 
by  the  mathematical  results.  Decisions 
on  what  criteria  should  be  used  in  a  par- 
ticular redistricting  are  local  political 
Judgments  and  vary  from  State  to  State. 
The  computer  approach  gives  maximum 
emphasis  to  population  equality  and 
compactness  and  Ignores  most  political 
and  social  factors. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  yet  detailed  the  limits  of  popu- 
lation equality  or  exactly  what  criteria 
may  be  considered.     We  are  sdso  aware 
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there  are  those  who  contend  that  any 
given  criteria  are  valid  unless  ruled  un- 
constitutional. This,  In  itself.  In  my 
opinion,  gives  needed  emphasis  to  a 
safer  and  more  orderly  approach  to  the 
problem,  an  approach  which  I  again  re- 
peat lets  the  people  of  each  State  make 
decisions  In  accordance  with  ground 
rules  that  are  spelled  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

For  my  part  I  take  the  position  of  Rob- 
ert O.  Dixon.  Jr.,  professor  of  law  at 
George  Washlngrton  University  when  he 
says: 

To  consider  only  equal  population,  con- 
tiguity, which  Is  an  accident  of  geography 
and  compactness,  which  means  little  In  a 
mobile  society,  la  not  only  unsophisticated 
but  may  be  irrelevant  to  the  true  goal  of  fair 
representation. 

Dixon  raises  such  questions  as  whether 
we  should  tnake  a  conscious  effort  to  cre- 
ate "safe"  Negro  districts,  thus  en- 
larging minority  group  representation, 
or  whether  we  should  mix  suburbs  with 
the  central  city.     He  declares: 

Every  line  drawn  on  a  map.  even  by  a 
blindfolded  neutral  draftsman.  Inevitably 
makes  one  or  more  political  choices,  whether 
recognized  or  not. 

Advocates  of  mechanical  redistricting 
contend  that  50  years  from  now  com- 
puter conclusions  will  be  routinely  ac- 
cepted. My  hope  is  that  it  will  be  the 
people  in  their  home  States  who  are  pro- 
graming and  offering  the  criteria  to  those 
computers. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve has  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  Senate  is  based  on 
the  popular  belief  that  fundamental  to 
our  way  of  life  is  the  concept  that  ma- 
jority rule  must  be  accepted  while  mi- 
nority rights  are  being  preserved  and 
respected.  This  is  to  me  a  compelling 
argument  for  immediate  action  by  Con- 
gress and  ratification  by  the  several 
State  legislatures.  Without  such  action 
nothing  will  remain  but  a  popular  up- 
rising to  prevent  a  bare  majority  from 
denying  legislative  representation  to  all 
others.  There  is  enough  lack  of  law  ob- 
servance in  the  coimtry  today  without 
encouraging  more  in  this  manner. 

I  strongly  support  the  concept  of  ma- 
jority rule  but  just  as  strongly  I  support 
the  right  of  all  minority  groups  and  in- 
terests to  be  represented.  The  right  to 
an  equal  vote  is  precious,  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  right  of  a  minority  to 
have  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  legislative  de- 
terminations is  equally  precious. 

I  belong  to  that  school  of  thought  that 
contends  that  It  should  always  be  our 
legislative  ambition  to  make  our  deci- 
sions after  all  viewpoints  have  been  pre- 
sented. I  pray  we  never  find  ourselves 
In  the  position  in  this  Senate  of  giving 
way  to  the  contention  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  grown  so  large  and  so  im- 
wleldy  that  we  no  longer  have  the  time 
or  the  patience  for  full  scale  and  open 
debate  on  any  vital  subject.  I  know  \.'e 
have  grown  big  as  a  nation  and  that  In 
consequence  groups  and  Individuals  must 
speak  through  representatives,  but  let  us 
pray  we  never  reach  the  point  where  it 
can  be  said  the  only  voice  we  have  time 
for  or  that  is  worth  heeding  Is  the  voice 
or  the  temporary  majority  In  power. 


I  have  all  along  been  confident  the 
"  American  people,  when  possessed  of  the 
facts  and  made  aware  of  the  dangerous 
trend  that  has  been  started,  will  insist 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  right  to  effec- 
tive representation  of  the  interests  of 
each  region  wtihin  our  States  and  that 
they  will  want  a  retisonable  balancing  of 
political  power  rather  than  a  mechani- 
cally imposed  rule  of  equal  population 
districts. 

I  concur  with  Justice  Clark  who  in  a 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  Colorado  case 
wrote: 

It  Is  Important  to  make  clear  at  the  out- 
set what  these  (reapportionment)  cases  are 
not  about.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  deiUal  or  impairment  of  any  person's 
right  to  vote.  Nobody's  right  to  vote  has 
been  denied.  Nobody's  right  to  vote  has  been 
restricted.  Nobody  has  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  have  his  vote  counted.  •  •  •  Sec- 
ondly, these  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  weighting  or  diluting  of  votes  cast  within 
any  electoral  unit. 

The  question  involved  In  these  cases  Is 
quite  a  different  one.  Simply  stated,  the 
quesOon  Is  to  what  degree,  If  at  all,  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
limits  each  sovereign  State's  freedom  to 
establish  appropriate  electoral  constituencies 
from  which  representatives  to  the  State's 
bicameral  legislative  assembly  are  to  be 
chosen. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  certain  that  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  there  will  be  pre- 
sented to  this  body  many  Illustrations 
of  the  extremes  to  which  we  can  be 
pushed  as  a  Nation  if  we  insist  on  strict 
adherence  to  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle,  as  sloganized  by  our  opponents. 
We  know  what  such  blind  adherence 
could  do  to  the  Senate's  membership,  but 
let  me  carry  the  thought  to  another  level 
that  also  tests  their  sincerity. 

Most  of  the  opponents  who  rally  to  the 
slogan  of  "rotten  boroughs"  in  discussing 
State  legislative  apportionment  are,  I 
believe,  ardent  supporters  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  makes  one  ask  why,  if  this 
small  group  is  so  opposed  to  letting  the 
people  of  each  SUte  vote  on  the  com- 
position of  their  State  legislatures  and  is 
really  sincere  in  its  devotion  to  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  dogma — why  is  It  not 
spearheading  a  movement  to  withdraw 
the  United  States  from  membership  in 
the  United  Nations. 

One  of  the  principal  governing  bodies 
of  the  United  Nations  is  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  has  great  powers,  including 
the  duty  to  approve  the  United  Nations 
budget  and  apportion  expenses  among 
member  nations.  If  the  VN.  Security 
Council,  because  of  lack  of  unanimity 
of  the  permanent  members,  fails  to  ex- 
ercize its  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  in  any  case  where  there  appears 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace  or  act  of  aggression,  the  General 
Assembly  may  consider  It  and  recom- 
mend collective  measures,  Including,  In 
the  case  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  act 
of  aggression,  the  use  of  armed  forces 
As  of  December  1,  1964.  there  were  115 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations, 
each  entitled  to  5  representatives  and  5 
alternates  to  the  General  Assembly,  but 
each  nation  is  entitled  to  only  1  vote. 

In  other  words,  one  man,  one  vote  is 
not  the  governing  principle  in  the  United 


Nations,  but  one  nation,  one  vote,  or  if 
you  please,  one  district,  one  vote.  Are 
these  nations,  or  districts,  tnily  repre- 
sentative by  population  standards — or  do 
they,  if  we  accept  the  epithet  so  freely 
used  by  opponents  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment— constitute  "rotten  boroughs?" 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  specifi- 
cally mention  the  populations  of  a  few 
nations,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  list  of  the  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  and  their  most  re- 
cent population  estimates  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Member  nt^Uons  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
their  mSat  recent  population  estimates 

Afghanistan 13.  800,  000 

AlbanU ..^ i_  711  qoO 

Algeria 10,  784.  000 

Argentina ai.  762,  000 

Australia 10,  Mb,  000 

Austria 7_  i7i_  qqq 

Belgium 9,231,000 

Bolivia 8  598  000 

Brazil 77_  521.  000 

Bulgaria g  o78.  000 

Burma 33,  664.  000 

Burundi 2,  600.  000 

Byelorussia  (Included  with 

Soviet  Union) 

Cambodia 6_  749.  000 

Cameroon 4  ggo'  qoo 

Canada 19  102,000 

Central  African  BepiibUc 1.  260.  000 

Ctijlon 10.  626.'  000 

9^ - 3.000.000 

Chile... 8  iQQ  000 

China  (Kormo«i) 11.884,000 

Colombia jj  ogg,  OOO 

Congo   (BrazzavlUe) 900  000 

Congo    (LeopoldvlUe) 16,  007  000 

Coeta  Rica 1.338.000 

'^''» 7.  203.  000 

Cypnaa ggs,  000 

Czechoslovakia \18,»61.000 

Dahomey /  3'  300'  qqq 

Denmark . /   4^  750  qqq 

Dominican  Republic .       3,  334  ooo 

^»i«lo«" 4,"  726,'  000 

El   Salvador 


^.,      ,                                       2,721.000 

*!"^opl* 32.  000,  000 

?>^^*»<1 4,  663,  000 

«*nce 48  133  qqq 

Gabon 453  ^qq 


Ghana 7  34^  qqq 

Greece. g  451  qqq 

Guatemala _ 4  095  qq,, 

Guinea 3  357  q^q 

Haiti. 4,448,000 

Honduras 3  qq^  qq^ 

f  "J^a'y 10,  087,  000 

Iceland jga.  ooO 

i^^ 449.  381.  000 

Indonesia 97  795  qq^ 

Iran jj.  138,000 

Iraq g  ^2.  000 

Ireland 3.  841.  000 

Israel 3  ^qq  qqq 

l^^J-- 61.  607,  000 

Ivory  CoMt 3,  500,  000 

Jamaica 1 ,  684,  000 

Japan gg  leo,  ooo 

Jordan j  737  qoo 

^•''y* 8,  847,  000 

Kuwait 322,  000 

Laos 1,  882,  000 

Lebanon 1  822,  000 

UberU 3  ^qq  qqq 

Libya j  370.  ooO 

Luxembourg 521  000 

Madagascar 5,  863.  000 

Malawi 2  950,  000 

MalaysU 10,  406,  000 

MaU 4  305  000 

Malta 329.000 
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w-'n')  -  natimm*  of  the  Vnttmi  NmtUM*  ana         Malaysia  has  a  population  of  ie.40«.-  dimensions  of  democracy  they  have  so 

c^^  rec.ru  jx^pulcui^  ^imMe^  OBt;  Malta   i,>>  ooo.  aasiduoualy  laid  down  fo?  theiSS? 

Mauritania^                                          77fl  ooo         The  pop.Uafi  .n  o<  OUT  oeisdabor  to  the  StrangeU.   they   ha.Te   voiocd  no   an- 

MgiM^o         r"~ '~~~.'    38  iiaiooo  *>^''    Mexico    is  SMM.QOO,  wtifle  that  guiahed  protests  over  the  -rotten  bor. 

Moagoaal!! II i!oi«.  000  o1  Mongoi in  13  1.(0.9,000.  oughs"   cf   the   UJ«.  General  Aaaerably. 

Morocco I.II    I4,soo!ooo        The  population  of  The  Netherlands  U  The    lack   of    faith    in    tni*    den»ocracy 

N»r,s!          ».  388.  «M  12,041,090;  of  mcaragua.  1.52»,«0«.  M  ««  evident  as  their  inconsistency—for 

N>h?ri»ind» n,  041, 000         Another    example    is    Nigeria,    wWch  in  the  final  analysis  they  are  unwilling 

New  zeMnna ^"^?^  hao  a  populatlOTt  of  55,«54,0OO,  while  the  ^  ^^  ^^  Peojfht  decide  this  issue  for 

N;^!^r*''     "111" II"I1I      ai^'ooo  PoP'i^a^lon  of  Panama  Is  1, ITT ,000.  themselves,  as  tney— the  people— see  fit. 

Nigpna       "      .1."      I.'." 65*  654*  000        ^  ^ould  Cite  many  other  illustrations.  **^-  P«aident.  I  yield  the  floor  and 

Norway s!  667!  000  but  these  are  IHustratlve  of  my  point.  ««gBe«t  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 

Pakistan — M,  612, 000         Let    US    consider    the    United    States  ""«      PRBBIDISa     OFFICER.     The 

Panama-. i,XT7,ooo  which  has  a  population  of  192.072  000  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Paracuay ,![•??'•???  The  population  of  Uruguay  Is  2,556,000:  '^^  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

PhmoVin;; ^'^'^  ^o  o"e  <»"  ^all   to  be   struck  by  the  "^/°^„^,  _             _ 

Poland        T IotoJ'S^  enormous  variation  In  population  among  ^-^  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  a.k 

p-rt.j(rai.V-V""""-.IIII'r'      9'n»'ooo  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  each  onanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 

i;  „'T!<inia. m!  8w!  000  Of  which  Is  entitled  to  Only  one  vote.  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

RwHDda a.M6.0M         To  illustrate  further    the  largest  na-  "^^    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.     Wlth- 

saudi  Arabia 8.  MO.  000  tion  In  terms  of  population  is  India.    Her  out  objection,  it  la  ao  ordered. 

sTi^-rr^nnV     '                                   a' wa'ooo  PoPTilatlon  is  449.381.000.     The  amalleet  WMAioiwHB-omwaNT  Aamaaaart 

Sooii,ii& II      tsooiooa  nation  In  terms  of  population  Is  Iceland.  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 

souih  Afr:,-a 17.075,000  182.000.     That  mcans  that  the  voice  of  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 

SoT.e'.  trmon 226!  863,  000  each  Icelander  Is  2,469  times  as  powerful  consent  agreement  and  ask  that  it  be 

soam 31.077.000  sls  tlie  vote  of  each  resklent  of  India.  read. 

Budaji 12,831.000         In    terms    of    population,    the   United  The     PRESTDINO    OFFICER.      The 

^"^'*"°     \,,; -— I'Si'SS  States  is  the  third  largest  nation— 192,-  agreement  will  be  stated. 

aryr-^nArabSapunuc-,                  ^6.  M7. 000  572,000.    The  population  of  tiny  Laxem-  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tha;.ind-" ~" I    ao! 836. 000  ''^""^  ^  321.000.     If  we  follow  the  logic  U>fANiMous-CoNSENT  Agrekmekt 

Togo I.6M.000  Of  the  one-man.  one-vote  group,  how  do  ordered.  That  beginning  on  Tuesday   April 

Trinidad  and  Tobago aBO^flOO  we  Justify  the  fact  that  each  resident  of  19.  1966,  debate  on  any  amendment  to  the 

"Paniau 4.1M^00O  Loxembourg  has  598  times  as  much  rep-  pending  reoolutlon  (8 J.  Res.  103.  proposing 

Tiij-icey aO.aM.000  Pisentatlon   tn  the  United  Nations  Gen-  "»  aaiendment  to  the  Constitution  relaung 

Luanda 7, 018. 000  eral  Assembly  as  earti  American'  ^  ^^^  reapportionment  of  state  legislatures) 

''"cni^,'*"'^"^  ^"U^                             Consider  Japan,  with  a  population  ot  ^^"^  ''^^f  ^^ '«»"■«*'  ^^^^J  I'- 

LJionj innfuwi       'Tv.a  «)«.»»,,.  «♦  n,-,  1-..^   _#  vlded  and  controlled   by  the  author  0/  tUs 

United  AJtab  Hepuhllc 37,303,000  PJ'^^P^J^       T^«  Citizens  of  the  land  of  amendment   and   the   aenator    rrom    IlUnols 

UniiedKingdQni M,  601. 000  the    Rising    Sun    are    under  represented  (Mr.  DOKstNi    or  whomever  he  may  desia- 

Dni  Led  state* 1^3.013. 000  292  to  1  by  the  people  of  Malta,  a  land  nate. 

Upper  Vol ta 4.S00.000  Of  329,000  people.  OrtIere«f  /nrffier.  That  the  Senate  proceed 

UruR^iay .'Sf^'S^         Russia,  the  second  largest  member  of  *o  wt«  on  flnal  passage  of  the  reeoiution  at 

verotueia a.SM.aoo  j^e  United  Nations  In  terms  of  popula-  '  P™    o"  Wednesday,  April  ao,  19««;  Pro- 

rZ^'yii IB  007' 000  tlon,  has  226.352,000.     But  it  la  a  special  ff«f.  Th«  pending  question   (the  pending 

^.r''':--iiiiiiiiiiiiiii  't'^:^  rr^nSrs^B^y^LSa^rth'^'^r/^  iT^:':^To^:^TJkT^.T.T.r:zi 

Mi-     FANNIN.     Mr.    President,   let    us  JjTSSd    W^ratJ    iatiST^r  o^  '^-^'^te  on  Wedn.«lay  preceding  the  anal 

coi  dider  the  oooulaUons  of  a  few  of  the  I!,  deluded    as    separate    nations    for  vote  on  the  pending  resolution  be  equally 

coi.dioer  Lne  popuiauons  01  *  "w  01  me  voting  purposes.  divided  and  controUed  by  the  senior  senator 

nations  ar.d  compare  them  with  the  rep-         ^    addition,    the    Soviet   satellites   of  from  nilnois  (Mr.  Dottclas]  and  the  Jnnior 

'^^'^^, '^.'^  '^'"  "^^7;,          ,  „,  ^,,  ..^  Bulgaria.       Czechoslovakia.       Hungary.  Senator    from    IlUnols    [Mt.    Dnwa»f|,    or 

Brazil  has  a  populaUon  of  7,521.000;  poiand.   and   Rumania,   none   of   which  whomever  they  may  designate. 

lo^^<?un^^es%':ri?if^m°    ire^:  S^ras^'SS'^N^tir ^em^'  S'  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr^^  President.  I 

j^..                                                  *^  ustea  as  orated  Nations  members.    So,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 

The  txv)uIation  of  Canada  is  19  102  ^  ^^'^*'  ^^^»  ^^^  ^Ight  votes  In  the  visions  of  rule  xn.  clause  3,  relaUve  to  a 

OoJ  L^^ooSatron  of  the  Centril  iinl  ^"T^^   Assembly  and  eight   times   as  quorum    caH    before   proposing   such  a 

S'  Sp'^^S   ii    1^0  000      yS^  toil  ^,S«   ^^P"^^"""     ^     "^^    °^^  unanlmous-coment        agreement        be 

countries  ;.ave  tiie  same  representation         „  *r.^  „. ^tt-  *«..*_    ^    t      ^   •  „       _    _ 

Colombia  .has  a  population  of  15,098,-  h.t  h  »  smaUest  country,  Icdand.  Is  en-  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Wlth- 

000:  the  Cungo-Brazzaville^has  a  pop-  H,"^h,„   f>,T  I       ^  ^^^  General  As-  out  oWection,  so  ordered. 

olatlon  of  900,000;  the  Congo-L6opold-  ^embly   then,  according  to  the  numbers  Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.  I 

ville— has    a    population    of    15  007  000  K^^e    held   so   sacred   by   the   Dlrksen  ask  the  Chair  now  to  put  the  quesUon  on 

But  ail   three  countries  have  the  siime  ap^endment  ^ponents.  the  United  States  my  proposed  unanimous -consent  agree- 

representation.  should  have  1,056  votes.  ^lent. 

That    Illustrates    my    comparison    of         ^^'-  another  way.  based  on  the  ratio  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

what  is  being  advocated  and  what  has  J~  population  bears  to  the  total  popula-  objection     to     the     unanimous-consent 

happened  In  the  United  Nations,  an  or-  tion  of  all  UJ^.  members— 2.280.180.000—  agreement   submitted    by    the    majority 

ganlzatlon  supported  by  many  of  the  ad-  "^  united  States  should  have  a  repre-  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield]  ? 

vocates  of  the  one-man.  one-vote  system  sentation  in  the  General  Assembly  equiv-  mj..   DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,   re- 

of  representation.  ^^  ^  ^*  percent  of  the  toUl  vote,  serving  the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not 

Take  another  example:  The  popula-  wbereas  actually  we  have  less  than  nine-  my  present  intention  to  object,  I  should 

tion  of  Prance  is  48.133.000;  the  popuia-  tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  vote.  ^^  to  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

tlon   of  Icelaiul  is   182.000.     Both  have         ^^  °^  country's  participaUon  in  the  phrase  "in  its  present  form." 

op.p  vote  United  Nations   an  abomination  in   the  Mr.   MANSFIELD.     The   meaning  of 

A  ciBs;,:-  -Tarnple  is  India,  with  a  pop-  ^^^  °^  the  one-man.  one-vote  group?  that  phraae  is  that,  if  any  amendment  is 

Illation      f   449, S«l  000;    as   against  Ire-  ^^  they  demand  our  withdrawal  from  adopted  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 

:ai.d  *iUi  2,841.000.     Each  has  one  vote,  this  IntemAtional  governing  body.    Can  in   the   form   presently   before   as,   the 

Iiaiy's   populaUon   is   51.507,000;    the  tJ>oy  continue  to  urge  support  for  the  U2*.  i«reement  to  vote  at  2  pjn.  Wednesday 

population  of  Jamaica  Is  1.684,000.  and  approve  our  country's  financial  eon-  will  be  nullified. 

Japan  has  a  population  of  96.160.000;  tributions  to  a  body  so  undemocratlcally  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  means  that  if  Sen- 
Kuwait  s  !«>i:>ulaUon  is  322,000.  constitated,    viewed    from    the    narrow  ate  Jatat  Resolution  103  has  not  been 
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modified  we  will  vote  on  It  on  Wednesday, 
but  that  if  there  is  any  modification,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote  on 
final  passage  will  be  null  and  void. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  language  used 
is,  "in  Its  present  form." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,    Exactly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  So  that  even  minor 
amendments  if  adopted  would  negate 
the  agreement  to  vote  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  vote  on  any 
amendment  would  have  to  be  taken  be- 
fore 2  p.m.  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  We  hope  amy  amendment 
would  be  offered  prior  to  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  consulted  with 
my  very  able  colleagues,  and  I  see  no 
reason  that  we  should  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest? There  being  no  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

OSDE>    rOB    AOJOTTTtNMEKT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tonight,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

OROIB    roa    ADJOT7BNMKJJT    ntOM    THTJBSDAT    TO 
MONOAT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  bushiess  of  the  Senate  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

DIRKSEN  AMZNDMENT  SHOtTLO  SM  DEITATH) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  motion  to  pass  the  Dlrksen  rot- 
ten-borough amendment  brings  the  Sen- 
ate to  still  another  chapter  In  one  of  the 
strangest  campaigns  in  American  consti- 
tutional history. 

WOmJ)   TAKE   AWAY    A    BASIC    RIGHT   OF   CITtZENS 

First  the  effort  to  push  through  the 
amendment  represents  the  first  time 
there  has  been  a  sustained  national  effort 
to  actually  take  away  from  American  cit- 
izens a  basic,  unalienable  human  and 
constitutional  right.  That  imalienable 
right,  proclaimed  by  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  firmly  embodied  in 
moral  law  and  our  Constitution,  is  equal- 
ity of  citizenship.  In  our  representative 
government  maintained  under  law, 
equality  of  citizenship  means  two  things 
above  all:  equality  before  the  courts 
which  enforce  the  laws  and  also  equality 
before  the  legislatures  which  make  the 
laws. 

Yet  the  amendment  before  us.  and  its 
many  predecessors  advanced  in  the  last 
20  months,  specifically  seeks  to  abridge 
the  right  of  equality  of  citizenship  be- 
fore the  legislatures  of  the  States.  Its 
'aasln  provision — at  least  in  the  form  tliat 
it  is  now  before  us — is  that  In  the  ap- 
portionment of  a  bicameral  legislature — 


The  members  of  one  house  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  their  numbers  and  the  members  of  the 
other  house  may  be  apportioned  among  the 
people  on  the  basis  of  population,  geography, 
and  political  subdivisions  In  order  to  Insure 
effective  representation  In  the  State's  legis- 
lature of  the  various  groups  and  Interests 
making  up  the  electorate. 


Or  In  other  words,  when  one  peers 
behind  the  high  sounding  facade  of  this 
language,  in  their  representation  in  one 
house  of  the  State  legislatures,  some  peo- 
ple shall  have  a  vote  worth  10.  20.  50.  or 
100  times  the  vote  of  some  other  people 
of  the  State.  Presumably,  such  radical 
distinctions  in  citizenship  shall  be  de- 
termined by  wliatever  combinations  of 
power  may  be  assembled  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  In  the  electorate,  and  shall  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  geography  and 
political  subdivisions.  The  accident  of 
residence  is  to  dictate  whether  a  person 
is  one-half  a  citizen,  one-fiftieth  a  citi- 
zen, or  one-hundredth  a  citizen. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  past, 
before  the  reapportionment  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  1  citizen  in  a  litUe 
hamlet  in  Vermont  had  as  much  voice  as 
1,000  citizens  in  the  major  city  in  Ver- 
mont, and  that  1  citizen  hi  the  Sierra 
senatorial  district  had  as  much  voice  as 
did  475  citizens  in  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Apparently  we  need  not  wait  as  long  as 
"1984"  to  reach  the  Orwelllan  age.  The 
Dlrksen  amendment  may  be  accurately 
called  the  "Some  are  more  equal  than 
others"  amendment,  if  I  may  refer  in  the 
same  breath  to  two  works  by  George 
Orwell. 

It  is  anomallous,  and  Indeed  ominous, 
that  this  proposal  to  reduce  the  rights  of 
citizenship  Is  being  pushed  at  the  very 
time  that  Congress  is  acting  to  defend 
the  rights  of  citizenship  previously  de- 
nied to  Negroes.  The  Senate  is  asked  to 
withdraw  from  Americans  one-half  of 
theh-  basic  right  to  equality  In  citizen- 
ship, just  when  the  people  have  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  protection  of 
the  Negro's  right  to  vote  and  his  equality 
of  citizenship  in  education,  employment, 
and  administration  of  justice.  In  effect 
the  Senate  is  asked  to  protect  these 
rights  of  citizenship  with  one  hand,  while 
quietly  striking  out  of  the  Constitution 
with  the  other  hand  the  foundation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  under  our 
State  governments. 

Fortunately,  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
last  year  helped  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  really  seeks  to  make  a  sham 
of  democracy.  If  we  had  approved  the 
Dlrksen  amendment  last  year — and  the 
vote  by  which  we  defeated  It  took  place 
on  the  very  day.  August  4,  when  the 
Senate  approved  the  conference  report  on 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  sent  It  to  the 
President  for  signature — we  would  have 
been  saying  that  only  the  appearances 
of  democracy  count.  On  August  4,  1965. 
the  Senate  said  that  every  citizen  must 
be  protected  in  his  right  to  vote,  but  it 
reject,ed  the  foreign  and  totalitarian  view 
that  as  long  as  every  citizen  can  cast  a 
ballot,  we  have  democratic  government, 
even  If  the  ballot  is  meaningless  and  the 
weight  of  one  citizen's  ballot  Is  greater 
than  that  of  another. 


That  is  what  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
appears  to  mean:  Only  the  appearances 
of  democracy  count,  not  the  substance. 
If  It  were  passed,  it  would  make  a  sham 
of  democracy  and  of  equality  of  citizen- 
ship under  representative  government. 
Another  aspect  of  this  attack  on  In- 
dividual rights  Is  that  some  elements  in 
our  society  may  view  this  amendment  as 
a  means  of  disciplining  the  Supreme 
Court  for  Its  defense  of  such  rights  and 
liberties.  This  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
peal the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  reapportionment  cases. 

I    think    those   decisions    were   basic, 
fundamental,  correct,  constitutional,  and 
In  conformity  with  the  moral  law.    But 
beyond  that,  this  amendment  appears  to 
have  the  same  herttcige  as  the  1958  cam- 
paign to  repeal  through  specific  legisla- 
tion   a    number    of    the    Court's    civil 
liberties  decisions,  which  legislation  was 
defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
1958  by  only  one  vote  by  the  work  of  a 
devoted  group  of  Senators  led  by  former 
Senator  Carroll  of  Colorado — it  appears 
also  to  be  a  part  of  the  continuous  at- 
tacks on  the  Warren  court  which  we  have 
had   following   the   Brown   decision   on 
school  desegregation  In  1954,  and  it  di- 
rectly descends  from  the  campaign  di- 
rected by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments and  others  to  secure  proposal  and 
ratification      of      three      constitutional 
amendments — namely,  establishment  of 
a  "super  supreme  court"  composed  of  the 
States  chief  justices  which  could  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court;  the  amendment 
of  the  amending  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  permit  the  States  themselves  to 
propose  and  ratify  amendments,  thus  by- 
passing the  Congress;  and  the  denial  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  courts  in  State 
legislative  apportionment  cases. 

This  Dlrksen  rotten -borough  amend- 
ment is  part  of  that  attempt  to  denigrate 
«uid  degrade  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  presided  over  by  that  great 
American.  Earl  Warren. 

This  attack  upon  the  Court  comes  at 
the  very  time  that  the  powers  of  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  over  the 
people  have  been  Increasing.  In  the 
main  the  Court's  attempt  Is  to  protect 
the  Individual  In  respect  to  the  States, 
but  this  amendment  and  its  predecessors 
seek  to  halt  this  defense  of  the  individual 
and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  prestige  and 
Independence  of  the  Court  at  the  same 
time. 

EXTRAOEDINABT  AKD  nUtKGmA«  PEOCaBTJaES  USED 

Mr.  President,  a  certainly  strange  sec- 
ond element  In  the  campaign  for  this 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment has  twice  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  a  series  of  procedures 
so  Irregular  and  extraordinary  as  to 
cause  future  historians  to  wonder  wheth- 
er the  Senate  realized  the  gravity  of 
amending  the  Constitution.  The  Inher- 
ent quality  and  wisdom  of  a  proposal  Is 
often  characterized  by  the  procedures 
resorted  to  In  order  to  advance  It.  If 
that  rule  may  be  applied  In  the  present 
Instance,  some  at  least  will  conclude  that 
this  proposal  has  Its  ridiculous  as  well  as 
Its  ominous  side. 

Of  course,  the  first  thrust  of  this  battle 
took  the  form  of  a  rider,  proposed  out  of 
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order  to  an  unrelated  piece  of  leclsla- 
tlon — a  foreiifn  aid  biii— to  unconstdtu- 
tlocially  declare  by  ;e«rislat.ior.  a  morato- 
rium on  carr>'ta«  oiu  'Jne  lawful  orders 
of  the  Federal  court.s. 

It  was  not  a  constitutional  aOKOdnunt 
in  those  days,  ic  wa^  .t  place  of  Infill ii 
t!on  designed   u~>   iverrule  the  Suvreme 
Court,   attached   as  a  rider  to  a  totaUy 
dJterent  biii 

The  Senate  d-ftited  tbat  extraordl- 
narv  move  on  a  motion  f  ir  cloture  made 
by  my  colleague  Mr  Dirk.skuJ,  which 
'Aviid  have  required  a  tw^-thlrdB  aflBma- 
ative  vote.  Ln  order  to  establish  etoture. 
The  vote  against  cloture  was  overwhelm- 
ingly two- thirds  ;-ura;iist. 

The  next  move  aa-s  to  attempt  to  push 
through  an  earlier  form  of  thie  Otrksen 
amendment,  V.  hen  Its  proponents  could 
not  secure  a  f.ivaranle  nte  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  th^-  Judiciary — even  after 
exhaustive  manipalations  In  the  lan- 
K'oage — ray  collea^oie  rn  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  proposed  a  further  modified  ver- 
sion as  an  amendmrnt  to  a  rrsolution 
authorizing,  w-haf — author:-/. iv;  a  na- 
tional American  Lesrion  Ba.-.ebai;  Weeli. 
The  S«nate  then  deieatf.i  'he  ba.<^t'taall 
week"  resolution  ver.sifjn  ~!  -.he  amend- 
ment by  7  vot*^s,  T'.th  -,"  vea.;  :o  59  nays, 
two-thirds  beine  requirta  under  the 
Constitution  to  prcvose  a  constitutional 
amendment 

Never  was  ther^  a  mo- 
on .so  i?rave  a  ma"'f'r  disa 
and  '.inimprirtant  alias 
colleague  theT-i  mtrodu-t-. :  -,  further  re- 
vised version  S'enaf*^  Joi:;'  Resolution 
103,  which  \f>  .TOW  bn-ofi'  'he  Si  :  ate,  al- 
thouKh  thero  i.s  'alk  :.'  'r.,-  •.  -itc-ooms 
that  a  further  revi.iion  ;.«;  o*;  .u  :  r  ,;eoted 
in  the  effort  U)  w-.i:  ov.i  «  >  »•  voit,,>  and 
get  someihmR  through  which  will  cripple 
the  decisions  of  rhe  Suvreaw  Cotirt 

By  this  tirti"  of  cour'ie  the  iww  version 
bore  very  little  resembianc^  'o  the  reso- 
lution on  which  the  Bavh  subcoranuttee 
had  tokr:.  te,=  t:monv  Desoite  the  fact 
that  no  hearings  had  bern  held  on  this 
proposed  constitutional  ;imenr'.ment,  my 
colIea<?ue.  Mr  Dtrksen  inai-sufd  that  It 
mu.st  be  immediately  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  'hu.s  P.outine  sQl 
the  rules  of  parliamyntary  procedure 
With  great  flair  lie  proceeded  to  the 
expected  favorable  vnr..  But- -dt  .'spitf' 
his  hope* — the  .-e^lutio:,  <t;ll  could  not 
muster  such  a  vot*-  1:;  'he 
the  Judiciary  Iji.-  .  ,, 
foreigm  aid  riders  and  l., 
resoIuLioiis,  the  miiiij; ;;  . 
the  situation  •4i:.h  cu  :,< 
He  slmpiy  Uireau.';.et;  :..., 
tee  action  on  tiie  .nun.t;,:  j 
"    wide  maiorily   .ji   ',.      ,. 


frivolous  mood 

i.^'^d  in  a  minor 
h^i  :i    this.      My 


'  Committee  on 
:Vf;    to 

!  a>i>  :  analyzed 

.:.»'.    aplomb. 

-J.  A_..<  jommit- 

.1...  ......  which 

udiciary  Com- 


mittee iupporttu.  u:..':i>ci  an  opponent  of 
his  resoluLioji  chan^ied  his  vote  to  permit 
his  amendment  to  be  reported.  One 
Senator  felt  obliged  to  so  change  his 
vote,  but  he  marie  it  very  clear  that  this 
did  not  indicate  his  support  for  the 
resolution 

Mr  President  1  Invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  Senate  .y-ir.f  Resolution 
103  was  reported  to  the  calendar,  it  was 
released  from  eommitt/*e  without  r>=r 
ommendatlon  It  did  nn*.  rt^ceive  a  ma- 
jority vnte  In  committee  Elsfht  mt-m- 
bera.   one-half  of   the   cxwamittee   mem- 


bership, have  signed  tndtvtdual  views  tn 
the  committee  report  stattngt 

We  believe  the  Senate  should  reject  Senate 
Joint  aesoluUon  103 

What  additional  surprises  may  awatt 
us  in  the  procedures  to  be  followed  In 
this  debate,  we  do  not  know.  This  ac- 
covints  for  the  caution  with  which  any 
Bcrreement  to  the  unanlmoag-eonaent  re- 
quest has  been  phrased. 

But  those  extraordinary  and  IrregTilar 
piueedures  we  have  experienced  so  far 
ehar»cterJ2e  very  well  the  propwsltlon  be- 
fore us.  It  hac  not  been  subjected  to 
analysis  in  hearlnfre  It  was  forced  out 
of  conrralttee  without  a  favorable  vote. 
Surely,  such  a  procedure  Is  both  unjus- 
tified and  unjustifiable,  particularly 
when  it  te  a  very  drastic  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. 

MA0I5OW    ATCirUT    PUBLIC    RXUkTTOITa    CAMPAION 

A  third  extraordinary  aspect  of  the 
pending  business  is  that  tliis  is  probably 
the  first  constitutional  amendment  to  be 
promoted  by  a  Madison  Avenue  type  of 
so-called  public  relations  campaign  quite 
openly  conducted  by  a  well-known  pub- 
lic relations  firm.  Thie  firm.  Whittaker 
ti  Baxter,  reportedly  has  established  a 
well -staffed  o£Bce  in  Wasiiington  and  in 
many  of  the  States  to  stir  up  letters  and 
citizen  committees  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  But  we  are  not  told  the 
source  of  the  funds  for  this  well-heeled 
campaign.  Tills  information  is  not  sup- 
piled.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  tliat.  in 
tiie  main,  it  is  believed  to  come  from  the 
private  utilities  and  the  big  corporations 
In  tills  country  who  believe  that  they  can 
deal  more  effectively  with  malappor- 
tioned  State  leglslatiu-es  than  with  State 
legislatures  in  which  all  citizens  would 
have  an  equal  voice. 

But  we  are  being  well  supplied  with 
tiogaiia.  gimmicks,  and  miarepxeaenta- 
tioQS  in  the  worst  tradition  of  advertising 
techniques  wtiich  are  contemptuous  of 
the  intelligence  of  tiie  people.  Whit- 
taker U  Baxter — the  "front  men"  for  this 
amendiaent — claim  widespread  support 
for  their  "Committee  for  Government  of 
the  People  ■ — a  contemptuous  title  by  it- 
self since,  of  course,  all  governments  are 
governments  of  the  people:  it  is  tiie  dis- 
LingiU.shing  characteristic  of  American 
Goveiament  that  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
pointed  out  at  Gettysburg  it  Is  not  merely 
a  government  of  the  people,  but  also  by 
the  peopie  and  for  the  people.  This  the 
Whittaker  &  Baxter  firm  do  not  empha- 
size but,  indeed,  omit. 

Ooe  woaders  how  well  the  cLaiined  sup- 
porters understand  the  issue.  One  re- 
vealing exchange  has  come  to  light.  A 
"conaultant"  to  WhittaJce-  &  Baxter  In 
this  matter,  a  prominent  urii  nal  party 
oaclal,a{>partntly  sniicii'd  <  .p;)ort  from 
pwty  Isadora  throuehou'  m*-  N'ation  in 
a  letter  descrlWng  the  Dtrksen  amend- 
ment in  the  ftjiiowing  fashion : 

R  Is  not  a  partisan  iasue  *  *  *.  It  Is  not 
an  urban  vetsue  rural  Imrue  •  •  •.  It  la  not 
an  attempt  to  abandon  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle 

Weil,  Mr.  Pre-iioeat  at  lea«t  one  n»- 
tionai  nm— Weeniar.  A-as  taken  In  l^ 
this    misrepresentauor.    an1    .i.£rre»->d    to 


hare  his  name  used  as  a  sponsor  of  Whit- 
taker k  Bamter's  State  eommittee.  This 
oommikteemao,  as  Senators  Proxmhui 
and  TtBDfQS  have  pointed  out.  aoon  was 
appriMd  of  the  facts  and  immediately 
withdrew  his  alleged  sponsorship.  We 
can  well  wondtr  how  many  others  have 
similarly  been  taken  in  by  this  worst  kind 
of  Madison  Avwxme  campslsn. 

MitWItUttWtrt    IS    AICEICUOTJ8,    ITS    MUNtBa 
d^OUOMD 

Perhaps  an  even  more  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  this  debate,  particularly 
when  It  ta  a  cjnstltutional  amendment 
before  us,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment.  We  will 
discuss  this  at  length  In  the  later  de- 
bates, but  the  Senate  should  be  aware 
that  the  Impartial  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
published  an  analysis  of  the  amendment 
which  for  40  pages  describes  the  "ambi- 
gixltles."  "problems,"  and  "dilemmas" 
presented  by  the  amendment.  And 
on  such  an  ambiguous,  problem-ridden 
and  dilemma-presenting  constitutional 
amendment  we  have  not  even  had  com- 
mittee hearings. 

To  cite  only  the  most  obvious  uncer- 
tainty, what,  In.  fact,  does  the  require- 
ment mean  that  a  house  may  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  geography  and 
political  subdivisions  In  order  to  insure 
effective  representation  In  the  State's 
legislature  of  the  various  groups  and 
Interests  making  up  the  electorate? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask:  What  groups  and 
interests?  Which  are  more  important? 
Must  every  one  have  a  representative? 

Mr.  Preaddent,  It  is  people  who  are  rep- 
resented in  the  apportionment  of  a  leg- 
islature, at  least  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Not  groups  and  interests. 
Do  we  expect  legislatures  to  represent 
buatncflEmen  tn  one  district,  veterans  in 
another,  white-collar  workers  In  an- 
other, farmers  in  another?  Of  course 
not.  We  are  not  electing  a  Soviet  based 
on  occupational  representation.  Amer- 
ican legislatures  represent  people,  of 
whom  all  should  stand  equal  before  the 
legislature  tn  order  to  obtain  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  fall,  the  under- 
lying theory  of  the  amendment  appears 
to  be  that  of  the  corporate  State,  the 
principle  advanced  by  the  syndicalists 
and  whose  chief  practitioner  was  one 
Benito  MusBolini. 

I  do  not  accept  the  tlieory  that  demo- 
cratic government  Is  some  combination 
of  economic  Interests.  Such  a  proposal 
la  most  alarming. 

The  amendment  also  contains  consti- 
tutional. iHxx:edural,  and  tt\eoretical 
problems  almost  without  end.  I  do  not 
believe  these  matters  can  be  clarified  on 
the  Senaite  floor,  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  place  to  write  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  We  do  not  know 
what  may  emerge  further  from  the  Pan- 
dora's box  which  my  friend  and  col- 
leacoe  LMr.  Ooolskh]  may  spring  upon 
us  at  any  moment.  But.  nevertheless,  Z 
shall  listen  to  the  defenses  of  its  aoaa- 
sors  and  I  think  I  can  confidently  pre- 
<tlct  that  many  al  ray  coUeacnes  will  as- 
sist in  caillnc  these  dlfflruUiew  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  as  the  debate  pro- 
gc 
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PlnaDy,  Mr.  President,  this  proposal 
is  extraordinary  because  it  Is  designed 
to  prevent  the  States  from  taking  bsLck 
much  of  the  power  and  functions  they 
have  lost  to  the  Federal  Govemment. 
And,  it  Is  proposed  just  as  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  moving  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  Court's 
decisions  have  given  them. 

The  decline  in  the  power  of  the  State 
governments,  and  the  increase  in  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, hi  large  part  cotncWed  with  the 
decline  In  representativeness  of  the  State 
legislatures.  The  Nation  chang«?d  from 
a  70-percent  rural  population  Just  after 
the  Civil  War  to  a  70-percent  urban — 
namely,  city  and  suburb — population  tn 
mid-20th  century.  Btrt  most  of  the 
State  legislatures  did  not  keep  pace. 
They  refused  to  obey  their  own  State 
constitution's  requirements  that  both 
houses  of  tl»eir  legislatures  must  repre- 
sent people  and  be  based  substantially 
on  population. 

As  the  cities  and  suburbs  grew  and 
became  less  and  less  represented  in  the 
State  legislatures,  they  naturally  by- 
passed the  States  and  went  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  for  help  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  our  new  metropolitan  so- 
ciety. The  State  legislatures  were  stale- 
mated, and  so  Federal  power  grew. 

But  the  partnership  of  the  States  In 
our  Federal  system  is  important,  and 
we  want  to  strengthen  it.  Until  1962, 
only  a  few  of  the  States  were  able  to 
make  their  legislatures  representative 
and  both  conscious  of  and  willing  to  act 
upon  the  needs  of  an  urban  society.  The 
Supreme  Court,  In  its  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Colorado  decisions,  finally 
broke  the  logjam  of  State  legislative  re- 
apportionment. 

Witness  the  magnificent  result.  Un- 
impeded by  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
which  has  been  defeated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  the  last  2  years,  in  the 
less  than  22  months  since  the  Alabama 
and  Colorado  decisions,  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  State  legislatures  have  been 
reapportioned  in  both  houses  on  the  basis 
of  population,  to  take  effect  hi  the  elec- 
tions this  fall.  In  a  few  more  months, 
at  least  five  or  six  more  State  legislatures 
will  probably  be  reapportioned. 

A  virtual  revolution  has  occurred,  giv- 
ing vast  new  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
American  federal  system  and  for  effec- 
tive government  decentralized  in  large 
part  In  the  States.  The  bulletin  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  reported  Just 
the  other  day,  for  example,  that  32  of 
the  States  are  already  planning  exhaus- 
tive revision  of  the  staff  and  operations 
of  their  legislatures. 

It  would  be  an  extraordinary  mistake 
to  abandon  this  great  opportunity  at 
the  very  moment  of  its  aehievanent. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  my  colleague 
and  the  supporters  of  his  amendment 
ask  us  to  do. 

Let  us  vote  down  the  Dirksen  rotten- 
borough  amendment,  and  vote  tt  down 
by  an  over\^'helmtng  vote. 

Mr.  TYDDIOe.  Mr.  PresWent,  will 
the  Senator  yields? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield.    

Mr.  TYDINOe.  I  eongratatate  Oie 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dll- 
nois  on  ills  very  cogent  and  concise  at- 
tack upon  the  latest  proposal  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DrksenI 
to  attempt  to  legalize  the  rotten  borough 
system  of  State  legislatures. 

I  think  his  leader^ip  has  been  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  those  of  use  who  have 
been  trying  to  make  State  legislatures 
representative  of  the  people  across  the 
country,  and  not  of  the  special  interests. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  pointing  ont  that  the  issue  on 
this  vote  is  not  a  battle  between  ini>an 
and  rural  Interests,  betu'een  cities  and 
suhurlis  and  farms,  but  Is  a  battle  against 
special  interests,  big  corporate  group£, 
such  as  utilities.  w1m>  wish  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  in  the  State  legislatures, 
so  they  can  control  the  regulatory  bodies 
and  keep  in  effect  favorable  tax  rates. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
policy  of  their  State  govemment  'with 
respect  to  their  on-n  interests,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  citizens. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  he 
will  look  at  the  latest  version  we  have 
before  us;  namely.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103,  and  at  the  Introductory  clause, 
which  states  that  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  shall  be  valid  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States,  "provided 
that  each  such  legislature  sliall  include 
one  house  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
substantial  equality  of  population,"  and 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  Is  not  possible  that, 
if  such  a  provision  were  to  be  enacted 
Into  the  introductory  clause  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  it 
would  give  tiie  rotten  borough  house  of 
a  State  legislature  the  power  of  political 
blackmail  over  that  house  representing 
the  people,  so  that  it  could,  In  effect, 
delay  all  types  and  manner  of  legislation. 
In  order  to  obtain  ratification  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely right.  My  junior  colleague,  hav- 
ing been  beaten  in  his  effort  to  insure 
rotten  boroughlsm  in  both  houses  of 
State  legislatures.  Is  now  saying  It  is  all 
right  to  have  such  malapportionment  In 
one  house  of  a  State  legislature.  If  there 
Is  an  unrepresentative  senate  in  the 
State  legislature,  or  as  exists  in  some 
cases  an  unrepresentative  house  of 
representatives,  it  can  refuse  to  agree  to 
any  apportionment  proposal.  It  can 
threaten  and  ultimately  exercise  a  veto, 
and  by  being  firm  and  tough,  dictate 
the  provisions  of  any  reapportionment 
referendum  will  be  framed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. It  can  also  dictate  the  terms  of 
any  referendum  proposal  and  thus  largely 
determine  the  result. 

M;-.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
today.  In  some  of  the  States,  including 
my  own,  where  one  house  is  malappor- 
tioned,  that  house  win  hold  up  vital  legis- 
lation which  Is  desired  and  felt  to  be 
needed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  In  the  State  in  the  properly  ap- 
portioned house?  Is  it  not  true  that 
members  of  the  malapportioned  house 
will  hold  up  that  type  of  legislation,  re- 
fuse to  act  on  it.  refuse  to  pass  It,  until 


cxri- 


thelr  pet  schemes  or  pieces  of  legis- 
lation are  passed,  no  matter  the  public 
Interest? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  had  that 
same  situation  In  my  State  of  Illinois  tn 
connection  with  ordinary  legislation. 
The  senate,  which  was  malapportioned 
more  than  the  house,  constantly  refused 
to  agree  to  a  great  deal  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  house  and  approved  by  the 
people,  and  has  been  ah*e  to  negative 
any  action  in  many  areas.  The  same 
thing  can  be  true  tn  apportionment  mat- 
ters as  well  as  In  the  field  of  legislation. 
If  the  powerful  private  Interests  are  aWe 
to  control  one  house,  they  can  control  the 
legislature  and  exercise  a  decisive  in- 
fluence over  the  State  government.  That 
is  the  essence  of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  wfll  yleW  again? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  care  to  comment  on  the  lan- 
guage in  section  1  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  states  that: 

In  th«  case  of  a  bicameral  legislature,  the 
members  of  one  house  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  people  on  the  barts  of  their  nmn- 
bers  and  the  member«  of  the  other  hooee 
may  be  apportioned  among  Um  people  on  the 
basis  of  the  population,  geograptiy.  and  po- 
litical aubdlvUlons  tn  order  to  lAaure  effec- 
tive repreeentaUon  In  the  State's  iaglalature 
of  the  various  groups  and  interests  making 
up  the  electorate. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
care  to  comment  on  the  fact  tiiat  the 
phrase  "effective  representation  of  the 
various  groups  and  interests  making  up 
the  electorate"  is  a  direct  quotation  from 
the  dissenting  decision  of  Justices  Clark 
and  Stewart  in  the  case  of  Lucas  against 
Colorado,  and  that  1  week  later,  after 
having  written  tliat  dissenting  opinion, 
these  two  distinguished  Justices  ooold 
not  agree  on  how  to  dispose  of  f  oiu-  of  the 
nine  apportiooment  cases  which  were 
before  the  Court. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  correct.  Tlie  indecision  of 
the  dissenting  justices  themselves  shows 
how  ambiguous  this  alleged  standard  is. 
In  the  matter  of  weighting,  how  are  we 
going  to  weight  population?  How  are 
we  going  to  weight  geography?  How 
are  we  going  to  weight  politieai  subdivi- 
sions? How  are  we  going  to  classify 
geography? 

Are  tile  residents  of  the  Eastern  Sbore 
of  Maryland  or  the  underpopulated 
southern  counties  of  New  Jersey  going  to 
insist  that  their  geography  entitles  them 
to  grestter  representation  than  the  cities 
of  Maryland,  the  suburban  counties  out- 
side of  Washington,  aod  the  cities  of  New 
Jersey?  How  are  we  going  to  decide  on 
the  basis  of  geography?  What  this  pro- 
posal does  is  to  turn  legislative  appor- 
tionment into  a  political  power  struggle 
without  effective  constitutional  guide- 
lines, in  which  one  house,  by  standing 
firm,  can  insist  that  its  house  be  perma- 
nently malapportioned. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlD  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  CMr.  Ttbik«s1 
gave  the  source  of  the  language  that  he 
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just  quoted  to  the  Senate.    It  does  come 
out  of  the  dissenting  oplnlcm. 

I  think  my  frtend.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  is  a  brilliant  lawyer  with 
a  distinguished  public  service  record  In 
the  office  of  the  US  attorney  In  his  State, 
will  agree  with  me  tr.at  the  language  Is 
so  ambiguous  and  is  so  full  of  'indefinable 
generalities  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
possibly  be  applied  to  a  reapportionment 
pro(?ram.  if  there  T7ere  any  merit  to  it, 
and  it  is  without  merit. 

I  am  also  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  pointed  out  that  the  two  dis- 
senting Judges  themselves  subsequently 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  on  this 
very  problem  of  giving  clear-cut  legal 
definition  to  terminology  that  ir.ust  be 
considered  by  a  coiu-t  In  any  reappor- 
tionment case 

I  really  rose  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  I  wish  to  commend  them  both  for 
their  leadership  In  this  historic  legislative 
fight  that  has  been  waged  In  the  Senate 
on  several  occasons  and  will  be  waged 
again  this  vear 

I  want  the  Senators  to  know  that  I.  as 
In  the  past,  shall  follow  their  leadership 
In  this  coj.trrversy.  and  I  will  be  found 
with  them  when  the  roll  Is  called,  not  up 
yonder,  but  here. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  people  of  my 
State  settled  this  issue  In  1951.  In  1951 
they  made  very  clear  that  one  vote  per 
p€Tson  should  be  the  basis  of  maintain- 
ing representat;ve  government  under 
our  constitutional  system.  I  shall  always 
be  proud  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
With  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  in  this  legisla- 
tive battle 

Mr  DOUOL.-\S  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  This  is  character- 
istic of  him  His  support  is  very  power- 
ful As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions, 
in  one  of  the  battles  between  the  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  King  Charles 
I  Oliver  Cr  mwell  rode  over  the  moors. 
and  the  Puritan  forces  gave  a  great  shout. 
Cromwell  is  coming."  It  was  not  Crom- 
weli  coming  to  Ireland.  I  might  add. 
They  .said.  "Cromwell  Is  coming."  and  it 
cave  areat  heart  to  those  flghtlng  against 
Charip.';  I 

Similarly  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor 3iv<»s  liTreat  heart  to  us. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  CASE  Mr.  President,  the  inabil- 
ity or  refusal  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  many  of  the  needs  of 
citizens  of  this  country  in  recent  years 
has  forced  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  the  lead  m  these  eireas.  This  situ- 
ation has  caused  an  ever-increasing 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  growth  is  a  matter  of  concern 
among  a  great  many  people  but  not  all 
of  them  are  aware  of  any  action  that 
will  alter  the  situation.  We  are  faced 
at  this  time.  Mr  President,  with  a  deci- 
sion which  could  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  problem. 

.\s  P.oscoe  Drummond  pointed  out  in 
a  column  in  the  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday, defeat  of  the  reapportionment 
amendment  currently  before  us  would 
toe  a  big  step  towa-'d  strengthening  State 
and  local  govrnments  without  weaken- 
ing the  Federal  Government. 


Mr.  President,  because  Mr.  Drum- 
mond so  clearly  and  briefly  makes  a 
point  that  Is  essential  to  proper  evalua- 
tion of  the  matter  before  us,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  column  t)e  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXDXJCXKO    Pkdblai.    Powsk 
(By  Roocoe  Drummond) 

The  opinion  pollB  show  that  moat  people 
are  acutely  concerned  at  the  ever-expanding 
size  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  public  would  like  to  see  the  flow  of 
power  to  Washington  reduced.  But  practi- 
cally no  one  does  anything  about  tt. 

One  reason.  I  think,  Is  that  they  see  it  as  a 
hopeless  task.    But  Is  it  hopeless? 

There  are  two  lines  of  action  within  reach 
which  could  greatly  strengthen  State  and 
local  government  without  weakening  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  and  thus  the  balance 
would  begin  to  readjust. 

One  is  to  carry  speedily  forward,  without 
any  attempt  to  block  it  by  the  Dlrkaen 
amendnxent,  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  This  is  essential  since  there  can 
be  no  rebirth  of  State  government  until  the 
legislatures  are  made  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  voters. 

The  second  action  is  to  begin  to  return  to 
the  States  a  share  of  the  burgeoning  Federal 
revenues  so  they  can  have  the  means  to  do 
the  things  that  can  be  done  best  on  the  local 
level.  This  step  Is  being  endorsed  by  Gover- 
nors of  both  parties,  by  political  scientists, 
economists,  and  others. 

On  the  basis  of  the  report  of  a  task  force 
headed  by  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  of  Ohio,  and 
Wlnthrop  Rockefeller,  of  Arkansas,  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  baa  come 
forward  with  a  carefully  drafted  plan  to  take 
the  step. 

This  is  a  stout  beginning.  But  one  condi- 
tion must  be  kept  everlastingly  In  mind  If 
any  headway  Is  to  be  made  toward  arresting 
the  ever-growing  centralization  of  govern- 
ment. 

Just  one  of  these  actions  will  not  further 
the  goal  significantly. 

The  Republicans  will  get  nowhere  with 
their  Initiative  untU  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, deslgxied  to  derail  or  dilute  the  Su- 
preme Court  one-man.  one-vote  decision  on 
reapportionment.  Is  scotched.  Congress 
Isn't  going  to  share  Federal  revenues  with 
States  In  which  a  minority  of  voters  dominate 
one  house  of  the  legislature  and  thus  exert 
a  veto  over  the  whole  legislature — and  it 
shouldn't. 

Pew  realise  the  vast  growth  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  to  State  and  local 
projects  and  institutions.  In  31  years,  they 
have  mounted  from  18  to  140  different  pro- 
grams and  In  appropriations  they  have  gone 
from  tl36  million  to  more  than  tlO  bimon 
annually. 

"At  the  worst."  the  Republican  task  force 
concludes,  "the  States  will  continue  to  sink 
into  a  morass  of  financial  Inadequacy  and 
eventual  bankruptcy  At  best,  they  will  be- 
come mere  administrative  appendages  of  the 
National  Oovernment. 

KXCATPINO  A  aXTRKAD— BXAPPOBTIONMKNT 
BBCONSIDDtXn 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
fess some  surprise  at  finding  Senator 
Dukskn's  reapportionment  amendment 
the  pending  business  in  the  Senate  for 
the  third  time  In  as  many  years.  I  had 
thought  that  after  we  had  passed  the  tire 
safety  bill,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
bring  this  same  old  retread  back  before 
this  body.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
there  are  some  among  us  who  are  more 
concerned  about  making  our  highways 


safe  for  autc»nobiles  than  in  keeping  our 
State  legislatures  safe  for  democracy. 

Despite  the  concerted  efforts  of  a  small 
coterie  of  rotten  borough  legislators,  and 
their  allies,  to  preserve  their  ill-gained 
seats,  there  is  every  indication  that  their 
efforts  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court's 
landmark  decision  requiring  fair  ap- 
portionment of  our  State  legislatures  will 
once  again  fail.  Despite  endless  reams 
of  propaganda  and  the  machinations  of 
a  high-powered  California  public  rela- 
tions firm,  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
the  American  public  supports  the  funda- 
mental principle,  upon  which  this  Re- 
public was  founded,  of  equality  before 
the  law  and  in  the  voting  booth.  De- 
spite the  untold,  and  unreported,  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  on 
an  Intensive  lobbying  campaign  in  sup- 
port of  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  U.S.  Senate, 
with  the  support  of  the  American  public. 
will  once  again  reject  any  effort  to 
permit  unconstitutional  discrimination 
among  voters  in  selecting  their  State 
representatives. 

The  wholly  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Whlttaker  k 
Baxter  on  behalf  of  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment demonstrates  the  good  sense 
of  the  American  people.  Constitutional 
amendments  cannot  be  packaged  and 
sold  like  a  package  of  g\un  or  a  high- 
powered  car. 

While  the  vision  of  a  modem  day  Don 
Quixote  riding  off  on  a  tired  old  Re- 
publican nag  to  tilt  the  windmill  of  equal 
protection  has  its  amusing  aspects,  there 
lies  behind  this  effort  a  deadly  serious 
attempt  to  perpetuate  the  minority 
stranglehold  which  special  Interest 
groups  now  exert  over  all  too  many  of 
our  State  legislatures. 

One  need  not  look  deeply  Into  our  his- 
tory to  find  examples  of  State  legisla- 
tures that  have  been  bought,  packaged, 
and  delivered  by  vested  Interests.  Nine- 
teenth-century robber  barons  all  too  fre- 
quently dominated  the  State  legislative 
scene  through  the  exercise  of  dispropor- 
tionate representation  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, as  well  as  their  own  great  finan- 
cial power.  While  the  special  interests 
of  the  20th  century  may  be  more  subtle 
and  their  techniques  less  blatant,  I  know 
from  more  than  b  years'  experience  In 
the  Maryland  Leglslatiu-e  how  special 
Interest  groups  can  Influence  and  bend  a 
rotten  borough  legislature  to  their  will. 
The  people  suffer  when  this  happens. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Joint  resolution  103.  De- 
spite the  trappings  of  synthetic  referen- 
dums,  despite  the  high  rhetoric  of  "let 
the  people  decide,"  the  basic  purpose  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  Is  to  permit 
the  special  interests,  the  courthouse 
gangs  and  their  high-paid  lobbyists  to 
continue  to  manipulate  weak.  Irresolute 
and  unrepresentative  State  legislatures. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  mid-20th  century;  if  we  are  going  to 
clean  up  our  rivers  and  decontaminate 
the  air;  If  we  are  going  to  rebuild  our 
cities  and  staff  our  schools;  if  we  are 
going  to  improve  our  hospitals  and  de- 
velop our  parks;  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide Jobs,  opportimlty,  and  hope  for  all 
Americans,  then  our  State  legislatures 
must  fairly  reflect  the  aspirations  of  all 


of  the  citizens  tn  their  State.  If  state 
governments  are  to  reexert  their  his- 
toric role  in  a  strong  and  viable  Federal 
system,  we  must  scrape  the  iMu-oacies 
of  malapportiooment  from  our  ships  of 

.tate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
article  appearing  m  the  April  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  magazine,  hi  a  special  section  on 
the  GOP,  entitled  "The  Struggle  for 
Power,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T'HK  Stkcggu:  FOB   Powxa 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

It  is  odd,  sometimes,  how  an  event  will 
trigger  the  memory  of  an  almost  forgoitea 
earUer  occurrence.  Ob*  day  last  August.  I 
received  a  brochure  announcing  the  opening 
of  the  Waaiilngton  oOce  of  P.  CUfton  WhiU 
and  AaBQdatea.  Ine  Cltf  White  Is  the  bril- 
liant and  articulate  New  Yorker  who  in- 
vented and  directed  the  draft  Gokiwater 
movement,  one  of  the  most  Ixnprafaalve  feats 
o(  political  managenaent  tn  our  era. 

Now,  the  brochure  said,  be  had  formed  a 
public  affairs  consulting  firm  tbat  would 
offer  "on  a  Batloowkle  basis,  aa  In-depth 
program  designed  to  generate  maxlnuin  sup- 
port for  tbe  client's  poUtlcai  and  govern- 
mental objectives  in  eonztectloo  wtth  Its  cor- 
porate goals."     In  abort,  a  superlobby. 

As  I  read  tbia.  my  mizxl  was  Jogged  back- 
ward more  than  a  year  to  the  weeic  of  White's 
triumph,  tbe  Goidwater  nomination  In  San 
Pranclsoo.  In  the  booming  confusion  of 
tbe  St.  Praocls  Hotel.  I  had  been  talking  to 
Alexander  M.  Lankier,  a  Washington  lawyer 
who  had  worked  for  Nelaon  RoekefeUer's 
nomination.  We  bad  been  debating  the  Re- 
publican future — after  the  drubbing  for 
Ooldwater  which  both  of  us  believed  to  be 
bievltabie.  I  said  tt  might  be  wen  to  let 
the  conservatives  get  it  out  of  thetr  system: 
after  the  debacle.  I  thought,  the  proprietors 
of  the  defeat  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
confess  the  bankruptcy  of  thetr  dream. 

Lankier  shook  his  bead  and  said,  "Tou*re 
wrong.  No  matter  how  badly  mauled  the 
party  Is,  they  will  still  want  to  control  it.  It 
may  not  be  much,  you  see,  but  IfB  stni  big- 
ger, more  elTecttve,  and  more  salable  ttian 
any  other  lobby  they  can  get  hoM  of." 

Odd  notion.  I  thought,  to  confuse  a  politi- 
cal party,  which  exists  to  elect  men  to  ofllce, 
with  a  lobby,  which  tries  to  exert  Influence 
on  behalf  of  Its  clients.  Odder  still  to  sug- 
gest tbat  a  national  party  would  abandon  its 
responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  state  and  its 
chief  goal,  winning  the  Presidency,  and  In- 
stead transform  Itself  Into  a  superlobby.  serv- 
ing its  clientele  by  marketing  Influence.  But 
now.  a  year  later,  here  was  tbe  cblef  orga- 
nizer of  the  Goidwater  drive  setting  up  his 
own  superlobby. 

I  began  to  reflect  on  some  of  the  o^tnt^  I 
bad  seen  as  a  reporter  covering  the  Oold- 
water phenomenon — seen  but  not  probed. 
White  had  been  a  pioneer  In  the  corporate 
public  affairs  field  before  lie  nurtured  the 
Goidwater  drive.  Many  of  his  ma^  associ- 
ates In  the  movement  were  from  the  aaaie 
back^ound — men  like  Charles  Barr  of  Stand- 
ard OU  of  Indiana,  Tyrone  Gillespie  of  Dow 
Chemical,  and  William  McFadzean  of  Arcber- 
Daalels-Mldland. 

They  had  been  belped  by  tike  thanannrts  vt 
Goidwater  volunteers.  But  equate  atgniA- 
cant  were  tbalr  aUlee  among  tbe  saivlpenaM- 
aeat  SefmbUeaa  cadre  In  Coagreaa.  TlMee 
congresalaDal  BkpubUcaaa  mlecalculated  po- 
UUcal  realiUea  to  tbelr  own  perU;  out  oi  M 
Representatives  who  signed  a  statesoent  la 
the  sprlac  of  >0«4  ■aylag.  "We  are  convinced 
tltat  the  nfifyatinn  of  Oimatnr  Barry  Gold- 


WKter  wfU  reeqlt  In  subetantlal  Incieaeee  in 
RepubUean  memberahlp  In  botli  Hovsea  of 
Congreee,"  SI  were  not  reelected. 
Plaalty.  White  had  tbe  belp  of  tlie  BMWt 

influential  Republican  of  them  all.  Senator 
'Braarrr  McKiitlkt  Dnucsn*,  who  at  a  crttJcal 
Juncture  rejected  Gov.  WllU&m  Scranton'B 
jriea  for  heip  ftowi  the  Illinois  delegation  and 
agreed.  Instead,  to  make  the  speech  tiiat 
nominated  0<rtdwater. 

It  appears  that  Lankier  was  right  when  he 
said  that  the  struggle  would  continue,  and 
right  when  he  said  that  the  men  wbo  had  put 
over  Goidwater  would  try  to  use  the  party  as 
a  superlobljy.  Wiiat  light  does  this  cast  on 
the  i»rty*s  future?  What  does  it  tell  us 
about  the  nature  of  Its  internal  dlvtelons? 
The  more  I  thought  about  tt,  the  more  I 
began  to  suspect  that  tire  real  struggle  within 
the  Republlcran  Party  is  more  basic  than  the 
much  publicized  differences  between  liberals 
and  conservatlveB. 

The  real  straggle  ts  between,  on  one  hand, 
the  relatively  few  men  who  are  still  trying 
to  expand  the  party^  base  to  the  point  where 
it  can  again  compete  effectively  for  the  Presi- 
dency and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  Re- 
publican otHclals  and  officeholders  who  have 
long  since  resigned  tbemaetves  to  a  minority 
roJe — and  do  not  really  desire  to  have  it 
change.  It  Is  a  struggle,  to  put  it  In  tbe 
bluntest  temas.  between  the  few  wbo  want 
to  see  the  Republican  Party  again  exercise 
responatblllty  for  the  affairs  of  cities.  States, 
and  Nation  and  tbe  many  who  are  quite  eon- 
tent  to  nxarket  Its  Influence  to  its  flcanclal 
clients. 

The  flrat  group  Includes  most  of  tfaoee  few 
Republicans  who  now  hold  positions  of  execu- 
tive responsibility:  mayors  like  John  Lind- 
say, of  New  Tort,  and  Theodore  MeKekUn. 
of  Baltimore;  county  officials  like  Marlow 
Cook,  of  Jtferson  County.  Ky.;  and  Oor- 
ernors  like  Scranton,  George  Romney.  at 
Mlcblgan,  Mark  Hatfleld.  of  Oregon.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  Den  Evans,  al 
Washington,  Robert  Smybe.  of  Idaho,  and 
John  Chafee.  of  Rhode  Island. 

I^etr  natural  allies  are  the  Republican 
State  chairmen,  becataae  State  chairmen  dont 
stay  in  cAoe  loeig  and  they  want  a  victory 
to  Bbow  for  their  efforts.  They  are  also 
belpied  by  a  certain  number  of  politicians, 
like  Robert  Merrlam.  of  Chicago,  and  Oeocge 
Lodge,  of  Maesachusetts.  wbo  tiad  a  taste  oC 
power  In  tbe  Elaenhower  era  and  are  young 
enough  to  want  more  of  tt:  and  by  an  In- 
creasing number  of  young  lawyers  and  egg- 
beads,  like  thoee  in  the  Rlpon  Society,  wbo 
bappen  to  be  interested  in  prubUc  Issues  and 
are  stubborn  enough  to  think  their  own  party 
can  contribute  to  tbetr  resolirtlon. 

The  "KepubUcan  Responalbles."  If  I  may 
caU  ttaem  that,  are  anytiitng  but  nxinoUthlc 
In  their  Ideology;  indeed,  some  of  tlielr  mem- 
bers, like  Governor  Evans,  a  civil  engineer, 
are  determinedly  nonideoioglcal.  What  they 
share  is  a  common  courage  atx>ut  using  the 
tooie  od.  governraeiit  to  aolve  the  problems 
cofifttmtlng  thrtr  States  and  cities:  a  prag- 
matic winingnesB  to  grapple  with  people's 
oonoems,  not  to  See  from  tbem;  and.  most 
ImportaBt  o<  all,  a  wllllngneas — la  fact,  aa 
MBMtlon — to  take  responsibility  for  public 
needs. 

Their  typical  figure,  perfaape,  la  Oovemor 
Bocnnpy,  not  because  he  Is  neceasarUy  the 
■nartest,  ablest,  or  strongest  of  tbe  group, 
but  because  be  exemplifies  their  drive  for 
personal  power  and  reeponsitalllty.  a  drive 
that  wUl  probably  make  tUm  this  group's 
representative  In  tbe  battle  for  the  IMS 
nomination. 

On  tbe  other  side,  there  are  what  mlgbt  be 
called  tbe  "Repabllcan  InAucatiaW."  This 
group  ladudes  some  of  tbe  party's  cblef 
financial  clients,  iafdndlng  those  organised 
by  Wliite  tn  tbe  tM4  campaign.  It  ateo  In- 
cludes most  of  tbe  membera  of  the  Bepubll- 
can  National  Committee,  wtio  are,  on  the 


average,  older  and  richer  than  the  State 
dMUiUKiu  and  less  subject  to  recnovnl  for 
faHwe  «o  bring  victory  Bot  the  gree>t 
■taeugOti  or  tbe  Bep«bllcan  InfiuenUdi 
oomee  trr>m  Ote  Ouugitss  and  tbe  State  >egls- 
laturee.  wiOi  RepublleaB  lawmakers  from  safe 
dtstricte  w*©  rei«a-n  election  after  eleetton, 
with  enhanced  seniority,  regardless  of  wlie 
Is  elected  President  or  Governor.  Despite  tbe 
ravages  of  19W,  doeene  of  them  remain.  Men 
like  jAaiBB  Utt.  of  California.  Lbs  Ahewds,  oT 
nnaoto,  and  William  Batbs,  of  Maeeachv- 
setts.  In  the  Houae;  PkAWK  Cabusow,  Kakl 
MtnioT.  and  Wallace  Bewhbtt  in  tbe  Senate 

Ttie  Influentlals,  too,  are  not  altogether 
tmited  in  their  Ideology  But  their  relative 
political  Immunity  inclines  tbeia  to  prefer 
tbe  status  quo  to  at»-upt  cbangae,  and  tlieir 
longevity  In  office  promotes  a  ooe^  relatlon- 
afalp  with  the  interest  groope  that  surround 
State  legislatures  and  Cooigress.  just  as  It 
Ineresrses  tbe  value  at  tbelr  favors  to  tbe 
lobbytsu.  PlnaUy,  as  creatures  of  tbe  legis- 
lative branch,  tbese  men  bave  a  natural 
j««Jo\a*y  of  the  executive,  wtateb,  togwtbar 
with  tbe  otber  factors  already  meatlonsd, 
generally  ptu  them  against  the  posltivs. 
pragmatic  use  of  p>vemrDental  autborlty  tm 
deal  with  public  probleinB. 

What  this  group  prises,  and  wbat  It  ba- 
sically can  offer  Its  rltentele,  ts  Influence,  not 
re^noslblilty.  Tbe  RepubUcan  Infloentlals 
would  rather  amend  a  bill — or  bloek  tt — tbaa 
pass  it.  If  a  Governor  or  Prsaldent  fxom  tbslr 
party  is  elected,  their  Joy.  if  any,  will  be 
muted  by  the  realization  tliat  they  may  be 
forced,  in  the  name  of  party  unity,  to  sup- 
pwrt  leglstatton  they  would  prefer  to  oppose. 
Many  of  them  In  Congress  were  frankly  mls- 
erabte  during  the  Btsenhower  years.  Just  as 
many  Repulrflcans  In  the  State  legislatures 
are  unhappy  under  Republican  OovemorB 
now. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  many  of  tlie 
Republican  influentlals  bave  ceased  to  be- 
neve  that  thetr  party  win  ever  be  anything 
but  the  oppoBitlon  dnrlng  their  lifetime. 
The  will  to  win  a  party  victory  has  been 
drained  from  them.  Many  of  ttiem  gave  up 
the  struggle  when  their  hero.  Robert  Taft, 
was  denied  the  nomination  tn  19S2.  Gold- 
water  may  have  given  them  a  flicker  of  life, 
but  his  crushing  defeat  Just  strengthened 
their  IseMef  that  the  kind  of  Republican  Party 
they  feet  comfortable  wtth  will  never  be  the 
ma  jot  1  ty . 

There  are  numerous  ReprrtjHcan  Influen- 
tlals, but  the  archetype  Is  Senator  Diksszit. 
We  win  talk  more  about  him  in  just  a 
moment,  but  first  some  notice  n.ast  be  taken 
of  a  third  group.  Whose  members  occupy  an 
interesting  sort  of  middle  grotrnd  between 
the  responalbles  and  tlie  Influentlals.  I 
think  here  of  the  young  aetlrtEte  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  men  like  Ofralt 
Poan.  of  Michigan.  Mklvin  Laird,  of  Wlseon- 
son,  and  Crarlbs  B.  Ooobxll,  of  New  York, 

These  men,  because  they  are  young  and 
ambitious,  are  spiritually  kin  to  tbe  Oover- 
nors  end  State  chairmen  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  tbe  status  quo.  Oncav  Poud,  Mke 
Charlie  Hallsck  before  him,  itankers  for  a 
vice-presidential  nomination,  and  Laisb 
would  Uke  to  be  Speaker  of  a  Republican 
House. 

But  their  freedom  of  action  is  limited  by 
their  congressional  colleagues;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  tbe  pressures  and  temptations  of 
the  influence  politics  of  Oap4tol  Hill.  When 
the  young  acttvlete  tried  to  put  up  a  Repub- 
lican plan  for  medical  care  for  the  aged.  ti\ey 
were  balked  l>ecauBe  many  of  their  colleagties 
were  under  contrary  Instructions  from  the 
AMA.  When  they  have  tried  to  force  a  for- 
eign policy  Issue  with  the  admliHrtrattan. 
the  ooey  relstlonsfatp  of  DraKsax  and  some 
other  Senate  EtepubUcans  with  Lyndon  John- 
son has  In  terfsred. 

I  liope  I  base  ctted  enough  e9HUiH>les  to 
Indicate  my  stam  ttiat  the  wfVX  betw«sn  tb* 
Bepublican  raspoaalUes  and  Ham  BepabUcaa 
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InfluenUals  is  not  wholly  one  of  Oover- 
Qora  versus  C-ongreea,  or  Uberala  ▼eraua  oon- 
■ervatlves      U»Ti  Hatfield  cah  be  M  r«*pon- 

■Ible  a  Republican  m  the  Senate,  for  which 
he  la  running  now  aa  he  has  seen  as  CK'ver- 
nor  Conversely,  Ronald  Reagan  does  not 
automatically  become  a  r«epon«lbIe  by  seek- 
ing the  governorship  No  one.  I  venture,  can 
•aiely  Judge  what  the  gentlem&n-actor  wUl 
turn  out  to  be  politically  But  as  a  genanU 
ru.e,  I  think,  Crfjvernors  h4ve  to  b«  more  re- 
sponsible and  can  exert  greater  benaflt  for 
thetr  party  than  3enat<ir8 

Thus  it  wa«  a  matter  of  regret  that  good 
men  like  Thomaj*  Kuchu^  of  California,  and 
CumroRD  P  Cask,  of  New  Jersey,  chooe  to  stay 
in  the  relative  comfort  of  a  minority  role  in 
the  Senate  rather  than  run  for  the  governor- 
ships m  their  home  States.  Similarly,  it  is 
unfortunately  for  the  party,  I  think,  that 
Charles  Percy  was  maneuvered  Into  rtinning 
for  the  Senate  rather  than  waiting  for  an- 
other crack  at  the  UUnoU  governorahlp.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule:  itML  Laou), 
a  Congressman  and  a  oonsenrstlve,  la  a  re- 
sponsible in  my  book  beoause  he  Judges  Ideaa 
by  their  potential  for  damaging  the  Demo- 
crau  and  boosting  the  B«pubUcans.  not  by 
their  popu.a.Ty  among  the  lobbyists.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  Oov  James  A,  Rhodes,  of 
Ohio  despite  his  great  personal  popularity. 
haa  not  exerted  himself  slgnlflCAntly  to  build 
p\!bllo  .support  for  the  Republican  Party  In 
Ohio  )T  the  country 

Besides  the  House  leaders  there  are  two 
other  prominent  Republlcan«-ln-the-mid- 
dle  Richard  M  Nixon  and  Ray  C.  Bllas,  the 
chairman  of  the  HepHibllcan  National  Com- 
m,.ttee  Nixon  Is  an  equivocal  figure,  suc- 
oessfui  In  every  race  he  has  made  for  legis- 
lative ifflce  beaten  both  times  that  he  ran 
for  a  post  with  executive  responsibility.  Be- 
cause he  still  wants  to  be  President,  his  po- 
litical instincts  teU  him  he  must  support  the 
group  trying  to  expand  the  party's  bsM. 
But  he  has  no  b«ae  h'm—if  except  among 
hi8  old  fr'ends  in  the  status  quo  congres- 
sional ranks,  for  whom  he  can  still  perform 
some  campaigning  and  fund-raising  choree. 
The  irony  ot  Nixon's  position  Is  that  if  he 
runs  again  for  the  nomination,  as  he  clearly 
would  like  to  do,  he  wui  probably  have  the 
support  of  the  very  men  who  care  least 
whether  a  Rpoiniican  la  elected  Prealdent 
and  be  opp'jsea  by  the  Oovernors,  the 
m.ay<jrs.  and  the  Intellectuals  who  really 
think  the  Presidency  can  be  won  with  the 
right  candidate  and  policies,  and  can  do  the 
most  to  make  that  possible. 

B4ISS  Is  m  a  somewbAt  different  position. 
His  entire  commitment  as  a  professional 
pon'ician  Is  to  wla  the  big  one — the  PtmI- 
dency  His  Inatlnot  aa  well  as  ptirpoae  la  to 
expand  the  base  But  hla  timidity — pfw- 
llcuiaxly  his  deference  toward  DnutaxM  aa 
the  leader  of  the  congressional  hierarchy — 
makes  him  draw  bftck  from  the  very  flgbta 
that  would  point  the  party  toward  its  presi- 
dential objective  and  away  from  the  InUu- 
ence  politics  of  the  |;>ermanent  Republican 
minority  on  Capitol  HUl. 

One  reason  for  Bliss'  caution  is  the  rela- 
Uve  weakness  of  the  Republican  Raspton- 
sibles  In  the  Intraparty  battles.  There  are 
17  Republican  Governors,  most  of  them  from 
small  States.  Of  the  handful  of  potentially 
powerful  allies.  5><.ranton  is  leaving  office 
this  year.  RockefeUer  la  In  a  desperate 
fight  far  reelection  and  Rh.xles,  of  Ohio,  ta 
no  friend  ot  Biiiw 

Nor  are  the  State  chairmen  any  tower  o* 
strength  to  Bliss  An  aatonlshlng  percent- 
age have  not  yet  been  through  their  first 
election      They  don't  intimidate  anyone 

By  contrast  the  Republican  Influentlala 
led  by  Dtrksk.v  are  though  reduced  In  nvmi- 
bers,  secure  m  their  poets.  Anyone  who 
survived  1964  La  likely  to  Bumre  anything, 
and  they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  yield 


comnaand  of  party  poUcymaJtlng.  More- 
over, they  are  in  control  of  their  own  flAMl- 
cial  resources,  a  point  of  considerable  atg- 
mflcance  In  April  1004,  the  National  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Cotninlttee  raised  over 
•400,000  at  a  single  tectlmonlal  dinner  for 
OxsKasN.  In  February  1966.  they  duplicated 
their  success.  The  lobbyist*  who  bought 
thetr  (MO-a-plate  tickets  were  buying  acoeaa 
to  the  Influentlals — and  specifically  to  Dnut- 
UN,  the  moat  Influential  Republican  of 
them  all. 

Now,  Influence  politics  la  not  restricted  to 
the  Republicans.  It  occtirred  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  under  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B, 
Johnson  during  the  Elsenhower  years,  when 
Bobby  Baker,  among  other  duties,  was  a 
liaison  man  between  the  lobbyists  and  the 
National  Democratic  Senatorial  Committee. 
The  crucial  dUTerence  la  this:  The  Demo- 
crats have  never  fallen  so  far  out  of  power 
that  they  have  been  tempted  to  abandon 
their  pursuit  of  the  Presidency;  but  Repub- 
licans have  been  so  divorced  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Executive  power  for  such  an 
extended  period  that  many  In  their  party 
have  resigned  themselves  to  the  easy  course 
of  Influence  politics. 

A    NO    WIM    POUCTT 

Is  this  unduly  harsh  on  Diskssn  and  hla 
colleagues?  I  am  certain  many  of  my  Jour- 
nalistic colleagues  will  think  so,  for  In  the 
bloodless  conformity  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Washington,  Bvxarrr  Dixkszn  shines  forth 
as  the  moat  dellghtfiil.  most  quotable  free 
spirit  still  functioning.  He  also  happens  to 
be  about  the  hardest  working  man  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  the  most  skilled  legislator.  On 
occasions  in  recent  years — as  with  the  dvU 
rights  bill  and  the  test  ban  treaty — he  has 
lent  his  great  talents  to  projects  of  major 
national  Interest.  But  hla  tremendous  in- 
fluence. I  am  forced  to  say.  is  immlcal  to  his 
party's  welfare. 

His  motives  in  the  test-ban  and  civil  rights 
episodes,  for  example,  may  have  been  as  pure 
as  the  day  la  long.  But  undeniably,  when 
DniKscM  shelves  "influence  (xilltlca"  for  one 
of  his  dramatic  embraces  of  "resfjonslbillty," 
he  deposits  certain  "money  in  the  bank"  at 
the  White  House,  for  the  President  must  al- 
ways be  alert  to  oji^xM-tunlties  for  trading 
with  the  opposition.  At  least  in  part  be- 
cause of  DuutSKN's  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration on  major  foreign  policy  and  legisla- 
tive Issues,  the  White  House  has  carefully 
pulled  its  punches  In  several  other  fights 
in  which  DiKKSXN  has  staked  out  forthright 
antiadmlnistratlon  stands.  Thus,  for  a  man 
of  DouuKN  B  abilities,  does  "responsibility" 
buy  "Influence." 

DiuuxN's  overt  Intervention  Into  Repub- 
Ucan  presidential  politics  have  been  mis- 
guided, from  his  finger-wagging  admonition 
to  nominate  Robert  Taft  Instead  of  Owlght 
Klsenhower  In  iSSa  to  hU  velvet-voiced 
pleading  for  Barry  Ooldwater  at  the  con- 
vention of  1B64. 

A  deliberate  no-wln  ptollcy?  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  Is,  I  think,  unarguable  that  DDtiesKM's 
political  Influence  has  risen  steadily  as  the 
position  of  the  Republican  Party  has  de- 
clined. He  leads  31  other  Republican  Sen- 
ators today,  a  fewer  than  the  already  de- 
pleted group  he  took  command  of  in  1969; 
but  he  is  more  quoted  by  the  press  and  more 
courted  by  the  White  House  than  ever  he  was 
when  General  Elsenhower  was  President.  la 
It  his  deepest  desire  to  see  another  Repub- 
lican In  the  Presidency? 

DiuusN's  deslrea  would  be  a  mere  matter 
of  academic  Interest  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  he  is  setung  priorities  for  Republican 
policymaking  today  Who  was  it,  if  not 
DixKsxN.  who  decided  that  the  Senate  Re- 
publicans would  fight  a  knockdown  battle 
against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Not.  you  can  be  sure.  Ray  Bllsa. 
who  saw  disaster  overtake  the  Republican 
Party  in  Ohio  m  1968  when  pressure  from 
business  contributors  forced  OOP  candidates 


for  Governor  and  Senator  to  endorse  a  rlght- 
to-work  referendum  in  the  State.  Not  the 
Governors  ot  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Michigan,  the  largest  Jurisdictions  now 
under  Republican  administration. 

The  rlght-to-work  Issue  Is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  basic  opposition  between  the  Be- 
publicaji  Influentlals  and  the  Republican 
responalblee.  The  whole  question  u  more 
than  a  little  phony.  The  demonstrable 
effect  of  union  shop  agreements  In  31  State*. 
or  their  ban  In  19  others,  on  the  quality  of 
labor  relations  In  the  States  Is  much  less 
than  the  symbolic  Importance  of  rlght-to- 
work  to  certain  Ubor  and  buginesi 
executives. 

The  labor  leaders,  whose  attitude  toward 
the  Democratic  Party  is  nearly  as  selfish  and 
shortsighted  as  some  businessmen's  attitude 
toward  the  Republicans,  have  pressured  in- 
cessantly for  the  repeal  of  14(b) .  But  Presi- 
dent Johnson  put  a  low  priority  on  the  proj- 
ect, delayed  it  until  the  rest  of  his  1968 
domestic  program  was  passed,  and  then  con- 
trived to  say  the  absolute  minimum  about 
the  Issue.  Dirkssn,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
the  retention  of  14(b)  almost  his  top  ob- 
jective and  organized  two  filibusters  on  the 
subject.  The  reason,  I  suggest,  la  that  Dnui- 
axtf  la  playing  influence  politics,  while  John- 
son now  la  playing  the  politics  of  party 
responsibility. 

If  the  Republicans  were  to  deal  responsibly 
with  labor  policy,  they  would  not  have  to 
drop  their  opposition  to  repeal  of  section 
14(b).  But  Instead  of  giving  top  priority  to 
a  phony  lasue.  they  would  concentrate  in- 
stead on  proposing  answers  to  some  labor 
problema  that  actually  might  win  their 
party  some  votes.  Why  not  a  Republican 
Party  plan  for  avoiding  crippling  strikes  in 
public  service  Induatrlea.  such  as  newspapers 
and  transit  systems?  There  are  votes  in 
that  issue;  In  14(b)  the  only  rewards  are 
cash  from  contributors  and  the  continued 
enmity  of  organized  labor. 

THX  SITBtnWAK   VO'RK 

The  battle  over  apportionment  shows  even 
more  clearly  the  undeclared  civil  war  be- 
tween the  Republican  Influentlals  and  the 
Republican  reaponsiblea.  A  political  party 
simply  cannot  fight  the  population  trends 
and  hope  to  stirvlve.  Republicans  have  every 
reason  to  welcome  the  flight  from  farm  and 
city  to  the  suburbs:  they  should  thrive  In 
the  suburbs  If  they  can  thrive  anywhere. 
How  they  came  to  be  opposed  to  Judicial 
rulings  recognizing  the  rlghU  of  the  subur- 
ban   voter    is    almoet    incomprehensible. 

A  bit  of  history  la  useful.  On  June  16. 
1904,  the  day  after  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  one-man.  one-vote  ruling. 
WUllam  E.  Miller,  then  Republican  national 
chairman  and  later  vice-presidential  can- 
didate, was  aske<}  to  comment.  Mr.  Miller 
is.  Lord  knows,  anything  but  an  automatic 
defender  of  the  Court  and  anything  but  a 
liberal.  But  hla  comment  waa:  "This  (de- 
cision |  is  in  the  national  Interest  and  in  the 
Republican  Party's  Interest." 

Miller  was  talking  on  the  basis  of  a  care- 
fully documented  study  by  the  national  com- 
mittee's research  division  on  the  political 
consequences  of  malapportionment.  An- 
drew Hacker,  the  political  scientut  who  has 
made  the  most  painstaking  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, later  came  to  the  same  conclusion: 
"Reputllcans  would  be  well  advised  to  work 
for  the  equalization  of  districts;  they  can 
only  profit  by  such  a  move."  Both  the  Hack- 
er study  and  that  done  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  staff  concentrated  on 
oongreesional  districts.  But  the  aame  major 
point  alao  applies  to  State  legislative  dis- 
trlcta.  The  areas  of  most  rapid  recent  growth. 
the  areaa  most  underrepreaented  In  the  leg* 
lalaturee,  are  the  suburbs  and  smaller  cities, 
where  Republicans  should  be  able  to  run 
their  beet  races. 

Just  10  days  eifter  Miller  bad  accurately 
stated  the  Republican  Party  position  on  one 
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man,  one  vote,  DntxsEN  and  Representative 
Hau-xck,  then  the  House  Republican  lead- 
er, issued  a  statement  saying  tbey  would 
take  the  lead  In  an  effort  to  overturn  the 
C'Ourt  decision.  "We  Republicana,"  It  said, 
"believe  the  historic  geographic-populatlon- 
legislatlve  balance  which  has  protected  mi- 
nority rights  and  interea*:.  for  176  years, 
should  be  maintained." 

That  was  the  start  of  what  has  become  the 
celebrated  Dlrksen  amendment,  the  most 
publicized  Issue  of  the  most  publicized  Re- 
publican of  them  all.  Whatever  the  consti- 
tutional merits  of  the  argument,  the  Dlrk- 
sen  amendment  fight  has  become  a  classic 
battle  of  economic  Interests. 

Until  the  1964  decision,  conservative  busi- 
ness and  farm  groups  could  depend  on  the 
malapportloned  legislatures — and  particu- 
larly their  State  senates — for  their  leverage 
against  the  urban  and  suburban  majorities. 
So  long  as  they  could  elect  (or  successfully 
Influence)  even  one-third  of  the  State  sena- 
tors, they  could,  under  many  State  consti- 
tutions, exercise  a  veto  power  over  Inimical 
provisions  of  tax  codes,  cut  the  budgets  of 
regulatory  agencies,  or  block  appointments 
of  unfriendly  administrators.  It  la  this  veto 
power,  this  tool  of  the  Influentlals,  which 
they  are  striving  to  preserve  through  the 
Dlrksen  amendment. 

The  groups  that  are  fighting  the  battle  In- 
clude employers  who  want  to  hold  down  un- 
employment comi>ensation  benefits;  truck- 
ers who  want  lenient  load  limlU;  Insurance 
companies  and  private  utilities  who  think 
that  the  best  regulation  Is  the  least  regula- 
tion; farmers  who  want  no  minimum  wage 
for  agricultural  workers;  and  every  business 
with  a  stake  In  State  taxation. 

These  groups  have  no  special  interest  In 
the  Republican  Party  or  Its  future.  They 
have  done  business  with  anyone  from  either 
party  who  would  help  block  progressive  legis- 
lation and  strict  regulation.  But  through 
Senator  Dirkben,  they  have  identified  the 
Republican  Party  with  their  last-ditch  fight 
against  the  effects  of  population  change. 

All  this.  Ironically,  has  happened  at  a  time 
when  Bliss  and  the  other  Republican  re- 
sponslbles  are  focusing  their  efforts  on  the 
metropolitan  areas.  Last  June,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee after  he  became  chairman.  Bliss  ar- 
ranged for  William  O.  Cowger,  then  mayor 
of  Louisville,  to  speak.  Cowger  was  blunt: 
"Today,  over  70  percent  of  Americans  live 
and  work  within  the  urban  area'*  of  our 
country.  By  1980,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau  figures,  we  will  be  90  percent  urban- 
ized. TTiese  are  cold,  hard  facts  that  should 
be  known  to  every  Republican  politician. 
Yet  we  find  many  who  would  fight  against 
more  legislative  representation  for  the  urban 
areas.  They  support  plans  that  they  feel 
wUl  favor  traditional  rural  Republican  sec- 
tions. Just  how  shortsighted  can  we  really 
be?" 

In  November  1965,  Just  4  months  after 
his  speech.  Cowger  proved  again  the  validity 
of  his  argument.  Barred  trofp  seeking  an- 
other term,  he  managed  the  campaign  that 
elected  a  Republican  successor  as  mayor  and 
reelected  Marlow  Cook  to  the  chief  executive 
poet  in  Jefferson  County  (Louisville  and 
suburbs)  by  the  biggest  margin  In  history. 
The  election  was  remarkable  for  many  things, 
Including  a  near-even  split  among  Negroes, 
who  had  gone  97  percent  Democratic  a  year 
before.  But  one  of  the  major  talking  polnta 
for  Kenneth  A.  Schmled.  Cowger's  Republican 
successor,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the  man 
who  filed  the  lawsuit  that  forced  the  reap- 
portionment of  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  As 
a  result  of  that  reapportionment.  Metropoli- 
tan Louisville  vent  from  16  seats  to  23  seata 
In  the  State  hotise  and  senate.  Twenty  of 
those  seats  were  contested  In  1966;  Republi- 
cans won  18  of  them. 

The  Louisville-Jefferson  County  victory  Is 
one  that  Bliss  has  cited  as  a  guidepost  on  the 
path  to  future  Republican  suooesses.     But 


Cowger.  despite  dosens  of  speeches,  letters, 
and  private  pleas,  has  not  yet  begun  to  budge 
the  Republican  Party  from  Ita  disastrous 
marriage  to  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  It  has 
been  endorsed  at  least  twice  In  official  state- 
menta  since  the  1964  platform. 

WUl  the  Republicans  ever  learn?  WUl  the 
Cowgers,  the  Blisses,  the  Romneys,  the 
Evanses,  and  the  Scrantons — who  want  to 
win  and  have  proved  they  can  vrtn — will  they 
have  the  courage  and  the  backing  required 
to  assert  their  voice  In  Republican  policy 
decisions?  Will  the  men  who  can  make  Re- 
publicanism make  sense  In  the  biggest  cities 
and  biggest  States  start  making  it  credible 
to  the  Nation? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  I  think  I 
know  where  It  will  be  found.  Not  among  the 
influentlals  in  Congress,  who  define  national 
Republican  doctrine  today  In  the  conscious 
perpetuation  of  a  party  that  has  lost  Its 
significance  to  all  but  the  handful  of  lobby- 
Ista  and  Interest  groups  who  find  it  useful 
for  their  purposes.  That  Republican  Party 
is  a  party  of  perpetual  opposition.  It  Is  an 
Avis  which  is  not  trying  harder. 

To  find  a  Republican  Party  with  signs  of 
vitality,  with  hope  of  future  success,  you 
must  leave  Washington,  and  go  to  the  States 
and  cities  with  Republican  Governors  and 
mayors.  There,  Republican  responsibilities 
are  broadening  public  support  for  their  party, 
not  by  old  slogans,  but  by  dally  innovation 
In  seeking  solutions  to  the  people's  problems. 

One  sign  of  their  success  is  their  own  re- 
markable political  strength;  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  Incumbent  Republican  Gov- 
ernors look  almost  tm beatable  this  year; 
several  of  them  have  orUy  token  oppoeltlon. 
A  wise  political  p«irty  would  recognize  these 
men  for  what  they  are:  the  only  base  on 
which  a  new  party,  a  responsible  party,  can 
be  built.  But  the  Republicans  have  not  yet 
done  so.  ^ 

To  one  observer  who  has  been  watching  the 
internal  Republican  battle  for  5  years  now, 
the  choice  Is  clear :  It  is  responslbUity  or  sure 
extinction.  1  am  jpotlng  for  the  responsl- 
bles,  but  I  am  not  betting  on  them. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  go  Into  history  of  reapportion- 
ment a  Uttle  bit.    The  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Arizona  Is  on  the  floor 
and  he  will  recall  a  point  In  the  debates 
of    the    Constitutional    Convention    In 
Philadelphia    where    the    proposal    was 
made  that  any  new  territories  the  West- 
em  States  brought  In,  no  matter  how 
populous  they   might  be,   should   never 
have  as  much  repre?f  ntation  as  the  first 
13   Colonies.     That  proposal  was   de- 
feated by  Madison.  Wilson,  Hamilton, 
and  those  great  men  of  that  day. 

That  same  year,  in  1787.  the  North- 
west Ordinance  wEis  adopted  which  pro- 
vided that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North- 
west Territory  shall  always  be  entitled 
to  a  trial  by  Jury,  to  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  to  a  legislature  apportioned 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Thirty-eight  of  our  States,  when  brought 
Into  the  Union,  had  both  houses  based 
substantially  on  population. 

The  Senator  will  recall  how  Thomas 
Jefferson  repeatedly  denounced,  and 
finally  successfully,  a  provision  In  the 
Virginia  constitution  of  1776  which  re- 
sulted in  Inequality  of  represenUtion. 
He  said,  and  I  quote  Thomas  Jefferson: 
A  government  Is  republican  In  proportion 
as  every  member  comprielng  It  has  equal 
voice  In  the  direction  of  Ita  concerns  •  •  • 
by  representatives  chosen  by  himself. 

Again,  I  quote  Thomas  Jefferson  1 
Equal  representation  is  so  ftindamental  a 
principle  In  a  true  repubUc  that  no  prejudice 


can  Justify  Ita  violation  because  the  preju- 
dices  themselves  cannot  be  Justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  through- 
out the  history  of  our  Nation  there  have 
been  tides  of  migration.  Beginning  in 
the  late  19th  century  people  moved  In 
large  numbers  from  rural  areas  to  the 
urban  areas.  More  recently  people  have 
begxm  to  move  from  the  cities  to  the 
suburbs. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
repeated  efforts  were  made  by  the  larger 
city  areas,  urban  complexes  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard  to  control  State  legisla- 
tures. Our  Founding  Fathers  consist- 
ently fought  for  fsdr  representation  for 
the  new  areas,  the  new  parts  of  our  coun- 
try being  settled. 

In  those  days,  the  right  to  fair  repre- 
sentation was  deemed  to  include  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  living  primarily  in 
the  great  farm  areas  of  the  country. 
They  deserved  no  less  to  be  protected 
because  they  lived  In  the  farm  areas  than 
if  they  lived  in  the  urban  areas. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  we  have  seen  a 
migration  to  the  cities.  Now  we  have 
seen  a  migration  out  again.  In  my  State 
of  Maryland,  it  was  not  any  more  right 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  900.000,  to  have  6  members  of 
the  State  senate  and  36  members  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  while  our  two  largest 
suburban  counties,  having  the  same 
population,  had  only  2  senators  and  12 
delegates;  than  it  was  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  having  a  quarter  of 
that  population,  to  have  9  senators  and 
29  delegates.  It  is  simply  not  possible 
to  have  fair  representation  by  trying  to 
utilize  land  boundaries.  The  only  way 
to  be  consistent  is  to  have  representa- 
tion of  people. 

The  argument  is  put  forward  by  the 
Whittaker -Baxter  public  relations  group 
that  this  proposal  is  something  that  the 
people  want.  The  justification  used  is 
that  it  is  all  right  to  malapportlon  a 
State  If  the  proposal  is  submitted  to  a 
referendum  for  the  people's  vote.  But 
it  is  well  known,  first,  that  in  a  referen- 
dum, we  are  lucky  if  we  get  20  or  30  per- 
cent of  the  registered  electorate  of  a 
State  to  vote.  It  is  also  known  that  in 
a  referendum,  the  financial  Interests 
having  large  amounts  of  money  to  spend 
for  television,  newspaper  advertising, 
and  billboards,  all  too  often  can  use 
these  media  to  control  the  referendum. 
They  fully  realize  what  can  be  done  with 
dollars  and  cents.  So,  to  that  extent, 
they  know  full  well  that  the  people  will 
never  really  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
on  the  issue. 

Second,  let  us  consider  our  own  history 
and  the  birth  of  our  Republic.  The 
United  Colonies  began  their  committees 
of  correspondence  after  the  Stamp  Act 
Parliament  began  to  levy  taxes  on  legal 
documents  and  other  oCQcial  documents 
without  any  representation  from  this 
continent  in  the  British  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  argument  was  thrown  up 
in  Great  Britain  that  "Since  they  are 
all  Englishmen  over  there,  they  don't 
need  any  representation;  they  are  al- 
ready represented." 

That  brings  us  to  the  basic,  fimda- 
mental  principle  of  any  republican  sys- 
tem of  government;  that  is,  the  right 
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of  vote.  We  U-ke  great  pride  In  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  wruch  provide*  for  freedom 
of  religion  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  press,  ar.d  the  right  to  trial  by  jury. 
But  they  are  al'  of  m  aval!  If  the  right 
of  a  dtlren  to  vote  is  taken  away. 

If  a  cltizer.  Is  r.->t  Rlv?n  Uie  right  to 
vote,  all  of  his  other  ba.slr  rt?hf^  can  be 
taken  away  and  he  •*•!!'.  have  no  way  in 
which  to  protect  hlniw.f  The  right  to 
vote  is  ba^sic 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which 
a  rttlzen  can  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
vote  T^.e  ballot  box  can  be  robbed;  bal- 
lots can  be  stolen;  and  election  Judges 
c&r.  be  corrapted  Or  the  right  of  a  cit- 
izen to  vote  -'din  be  diluted.  That  is  what 
happens  in  rotten  borough  legislatures. 
If  a  person  i;ves  In  county  A,  hia  vote 
may  be  counted  once;  but  If  he  lives  in 
co'jn'y  B,  his  vote  may  be  cotmted  ten 
times.  When  the  right  of  a  person  to 
vote  In  A  county  Is  diluted  or  diminished, 
his  baslr  right  In  a  democracy  is  taken 
away  There  can  never  be  effective  gov- 
ernment where  there  Is  not  a  fair  and 
equa!  right  to  rote. 

The  history  of  our  Federal  system  since 
1860  has  showr.  that  State  after  State 
that  has  berorr.f  malapportloned  has 
con-slstentlv  a b routed  its  responsibili- 
ties In  facing  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
times.  In  facing  \yp  ^n  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  the  :>^-r!f  The  States  come 
to  Wa.shlnijtt-on  and  ask  Congress  to  do 
everything 

During  the  ttrst  8  month*  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  UJ3.  Senate,  we  voted  on 
air  pollution  water  pollution,  law  en- 
forcement a.vsl.'^tance,  medicare,  and  aid 
to  education  at  th-^  primary  amd  second- 
ary levels  Ty.t  -p  xas  not  a  single  sub- 
^  ject  among  ihem  that  could  not  have 
been  just  as  effecUvely  liandled  at  the 
State  level  Bu:  It  was  not  handled  at 
the  State  level  and  the  people  of  the 
Unit«l  States  sent  men  and  women  to 
Conarress  In  1964  to  enact  legislation  to 
fi::  the  gaps  where  the  States  had  faCed 
to  he: 

If  Senat-e  Joint  Resolution  103  should 
be  enacted,  its  sole  purpose  would  serve 
to  freeze  the  stattB  quo,  to  destroy  the 
Ffd»ra!  <ry«rt»>m  ;-  "his  country  as  we 
kmw  It,  to  rria:n':iln  and  perpetuate 
State  govemment-s  a,s  they  have  devel- 
oped In  the  last  IW  years  as  increasingly 
obsolete  parts  of  the  federal  sygtem. 

There  wa.«  a  u.T:e  in  this  country  when 
State  legislatures  were  the  great  in- 
cubators of  political  Ideas  and  new 
thought.*  But  today,  where  are  the 
State  legislatures  and  State  govern- 
ments that  initiate  new  proposals  to 
solve  the  problen,s  of  the  people?  They 
were  active  in  that  way  when  they  were 
fully  reprwentative  of  all  the  people  In 
their  States  and  their  areas.  But  grad- 
ually through  the  1 9th  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  2»>th  century,  as  the 
vested  interest  groups  gained  their 
stranglehold  on  State  legislators,  the 
philosophy  dov'-!of>ed  U.at  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  t.he  least  ?ov?mment.  More 
and  more.  St^te  ieglslativps  pride  them- 
seh-es.  as  so  many  members  of  the  leg- 
islature of  m."  Stat^  did.  when  I  was  a 
member  on  the  belief  that  what  they  do 
Is  not  important;  they  take  pride  In  the 


legislation  that  Is  killed.  They  do  not 
worry  about  the  problem*  of  the  great 
citlea  or  ot  the  metropolitan  and  lubar- 
tmn  area*;  they  do  not  concern  tbetn- 
aetves  about  ediicattonal  teierision.  or 
about  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Today  the 
philosophy  is  to  keep  the  status  <iuo; 
to  stop  progress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  votes 
<ir-<  cast.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  will 
On:  ouried  for  good. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  able  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  the  work  which  he  has  done 
throughout  the  last  2  years  in  helping  to 
bring  this  issue  before  the  American 
pubhc.  He  has  been  resourceful  in  de- 
bate. His  experience  has  helped  him  to 
see  what  Is  at  stake. 

Incidentally,  he  is  the  author  of  ttie 
best  airticle  on  this  stibject.  an  article 
published  in  the  March  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine  and  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  RccoBB.  It  is  the  record  of  what 
State  legislatures  can  do  when  they  are 
properly  apyportioned, ''a  record  so  far 
from  being  discreditable  that  It  shows 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and 
how  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  State 
have  received  full  Justice  and  have  in  no 
aenae  been  oppressed.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  made  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Through  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
otliers.  there  is  a  better  understanding 
of  this  issue  now  than  there  used  to  be. 
nxxnoa  a>rro«iAi.s  oivoss  saxsBtm 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkoord  three 
editorials  published  in  newspapers  of  my 
own  SUte:  One  is  entitled  "Equal  Vote 
Issue  Crucial  to  Suburbs,"  published  in 
Paddock  PubUcatlons,  Inc.,  which  serves 
the  northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago.  It  is 
an  editorial  which  makes  a  powerful  case 
against  the  Dirksen  amendment  and 
points  out  that  tlie  suburbs  are  the  ones 
which  now  are  most  underrepresented 
in  the  State  legislatures.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  pointed  that  tliis  is 
also  true  insofar  as  the  suburbs  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington  are  con- 
cerned in  his  own  State. 

Another  editorial  Is  entitled  "DnucsxN 
Wasting  Time  With  Amendment  Plght." 
and  was  published  in  the  Illinois  State 
Register  of  January  24.  1966.  The  Illi- 
nois State  Register  Is  the  journal  which 
supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
for  President  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  editorial  concludes: 

SMiatar  DtMumc  haa  many  duUe*.  He 
could  spMid  biM  Uma  much  more  profitably — 
•Ad  tile  wbc4a  Congraoa  could  spend  Ita  Ume 
much  more  profitably— on  otber  matters 
than  trying  to  override  a  preXecUy  prc^>er 
decision  by  the  XJJi.  Supreme  Court. 

The  third  editorial  U  entitled  "DniKsnf 
Versus  the  Remap*  and  was  published  In 
the  Chicago's  American  on  January  21, 
1986.  The  Chicago  American  was 
founded  by  WUliam  Randolph  Hearst 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  editorial,  which  Ls  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  IXi^sen  amendment,  makes 
the  same  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  made  and  which  others  of 


us  have  tried  to  make.  The  editorial 
atateo.  in  part: 

It  la  rarely  clear  that  one  of  the  legUla- 
tore's  moait  crippling  h&ndleape,  parUcularty 
ts  dealing  with  urtMin  problems,  has  been 
domlnatloQ  by  downstate  rural  tnterecta. 
Senators  elected  on  a  b«sla  of  geography,  not 
popiulatton.  swing  weight  far  out  of  proper- 
tlon  to  the  number  of  people  they  represent, 
and  some  hare  regularly  xised  It  to  block 
laws  urgently  needed  by  Chicago  and  the 
auburtM. 

The  same  la  true  of  many  otber  States 
with  serious  metropolitan  pH-oblems.  And 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  moving 
fast  to  flU  the  resulting  TBCtnim,  using  such 
means  as  the  antlpoverty  program  and  tbe 
new  Departmenta  of  Transportation  and  of 
Housing  and  Utban  Development.  Plainly 
the  crunch  Is  coming:  the  States  will  either 
liave  to  start  doing  their  Job  more  efficiently, 
or  stand  aalde  and  let  Washington  do  It 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokb, 
as  follows : 

(From  Paddock  Publications,  Inc..  Mar.  3 
1966] 

EooaL  VOTS  lastTS  Catrciax,  to  Subttkbs 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  west  ooa«t  publicity 
Una  waa  hired  to  help  sell  Senator  Diu- 
sax's  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
nullify  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  ruling. 

Now  we  have  received  their  first  pamphlet. 
It  Is  Just  aa  unconvincing  as  previous  efforti 
to  prove  that  a  step  backward  would  actually 
mean  progress. 

The  i>amphlet  starts  by  claiming  thst 
"most'  States  "always"  have  adhered  to  s 
aystem  of  electing  one  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  a  geographical  basis.  This  Is  not 
true  of  Illinois  and  other  neighboring  States. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  guaran- 
teed equal  representation  In  the  Nation, 
This  ordinance  Is  a  good  indication  of  tbe 
Intent  of  the  Founding  Pathem. 

The  nilnols  oonstltutloas  at  1818,  1848,  and 
1870  provided  for  equal  representation  by 
population  In  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

But  because  there  waa  no  penalty  provided, 
rural  legislators  defied  the  State  constitu- 
tion's mandate  to  reapportion  for  half  i 
centiuy.  from  1903  to  1954.  They  forced  the 
acceptance  of  area  representation  In  1954  u 
the  only  method  available  at  that  time  to 
the  majority  to  gain  partial  relief  from 
malapportionment. 

Plainly,  tradition  In  Illinois  is  on  the  side 
of  the  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine. 

The  pamphlet  also  Ignores  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  that  each  Individual  as  s 
constitutional  right  to  an  equal  vote. 

People  cannot  properly  be  deprived  of  s 
constitutional  right,  such  as  freedom  erf 
speech  or  trial  by  jtiry,  even  by  referendum. 
The  right  to  an  equal  voice  In  government  Is 
basic  and  inviolable. 

The  pamphlet  repeats  the  scare  story  thst 
blg-clty  bosses  will  take  over  If  voting  1« 
equal.  Experience  is  deflating  that  bogey- 
man, however.  In  a  study  made  recently  for 
the  National  Municipal  League,  WUllam  J.  D. 
Boyd  wrote: 

"Rather  than  being  dominated  by  the  big 
cltlea.  as  Is  commonly  supposed,  the  new 
legislatures  will  see  suburban  representative* 
Increase  the  most." 

Boyd^  study  showed  suburbs  gaining  In 
popttlacion,  big  cities  losing,  and  the  trend 
being  away  from  big  city  domination  Instead 
of  toward  It. 

It  ts  worth  pointing  out,  too,  that  big 
cities  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  political 
boBslsm.  Downstate  bosses  can  have  a  grip 
as  Ught  as  Daley's. 

Finally,  the  Dlrkaen  amendment,  in  tbe 
name  of  saving  State  government,  would 
•ound  its  death  knelU 
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A  primary  cause  of  the  shift  of  govern- 
mental power  to  Washington  has  been  the 
failure  of  State  governments  to  meet  the 
needs  of  growing  populations. 

Rural  representatives  have  Ignored  these 
problems  becaxise  they  were  largely  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  suburban  areas  and  not  of 
the  farms  and  small  towns.  Thus,  the  root 
of  State  leglslaUve  failure  has  been  in  mal- 
apporUonment  resulting  from  the  area  rep- 
resentation concept. 

The  only  way  to  reverse  the  flow  of  power 
and  to  preserve  the  federal  system  Is  to  elect 
State  legislatures  which  represent  the  peo- 
ple, know  their  problems,  8knd  wUl  seek  solu- 
Uons. 

It  is  no  accident  that  tbe  last  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  had  many  more  sub- 
urban legislators  than  ever  before  because 
of  the  at-large  election,  was  tbe  most  produc- 
tive legislature  within  memory. 

The  suburbs  cannot  afford  to  go  back  to 
the  horse  and  buggy  days  when  urgent  prob- 
lems of  schools,  mental  health,  traffic,  pol- 
lution, highways  and  tax  reform  were  ne- 
glected by  an  Indifferent  rural  power  bloc. 

(From  the  lUlnoUi  State  Register, 
Jan.  24,  1966 1 

DntKSEN  Wasting  Time  With  Amendment 
Fight 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen  haa  announced 
be  plans  to  make  another  attempt  this  year 
to  override  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  decision. 

He  failed  by  seven  votes  ISLSt  year  to  get 
Senate  approval  for  his  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  States  to  apportion 
their  legislatures  on  a  basis  other  than  popu- 
lation, so  he's  planning  a  more  elaborate 
campaign  for  1966.  He  describes  it  as  put- 
ting "extra  ginger  and  extra  troops"  Into  the 
fight. 

The  Senate  Republican  leader  and  his  co- 
horts have  formed  something  called  the 
"Committee  for  Government  of  the  People." 
They  have  hired  the  public  relations  firm  of 
Whlttalcer  &  Baxter  to  conduct  an  "educa- 
tion" campaign  to  build  public  support  for 
tbe  amendment. 

What  reaUy  is  planned  is  a  propaganda 
campaign  to  convince  the  pec^le  that  we 
should  have  minority  rule — rather  than  ma- 
jority rule — in  State  legislatures.  If  the 
Dirksen  amendment  were  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, it  would  be  possible  for  the  States  to 
return  to  the  system  whereby  one  house  of 
the  legislature  was  apportioned  on  a  basis  of 
area.  This  would  permit  a  minority  of  the 
voters  to  elect  a  majority  of  that  house, 
therefore  making  some  voters'  ballots  worth 
more  than  others. 

Fortunately,  the  odds  are  extremely  great 
that  DiKKSEN  will  not  succeed.     Here's  why: 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  State  legislatures 
already  have  been  reapportioned  to  comply 
with  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  controversy  over  the  court's 
ruling  seems  to  have  cooled:  therefore,  it  is 
unlikely  Dirksen  will  be  able  to  garner  more 
Totes  for  his  proposal  that  he  got  last  year. 

And  it's  not  likely  that  a  legislature  which 
has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basts  of  popula- 
tion would  vote  In  favor  of  any  other  basis 
of  reapportionment.  So  even  if  Congresa 
were  to  approve  the  Dirksen  amendment — 
Which  is  most  Improbable — the  States  very 
well  might  turn  It  down. 

As  Illinois'  senior  Senator,  Path.  H.  Dotrc- 
lAs  said,  the  amendment  "is  not  only  consti- 
tutionally undesirable,  it  is  too  late."  And 
he  added  that  If  the  amendment  forces  were 
as  DntKSEN  described  them,  "Knights  Tem- 
plar going  forward  to  meet  the  infidels,"  and 
"they  are  riding  oS  to  belabor  a  dead  horse." 
As  Senate  Republican  leader,  Senator 
DnucsEN  has  many  duties.  He  could  spend 
his  time  much  more  profitably — and  the 
whole  Congress  could  spend  Its  tUne  much 


more  profitably — on  other  matters  than  try- 
ing to  override  a  perfectly  proper  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

(From  Chicago's  American,  Jan.  21, 1066] 
DntKSEN  Vehsob  the  Remap 

Senator  Everett  DntxsxN  has  launched  a 
major  campaign  for  his  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  ctirblng  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  ruling  for  State 
legislatures.  At  the  same  time,  three  differ- 
ent legislative  commissions  in  Springfield 
are  beginning  studies  on  a  large  scale  aimed 
at  finding  ways  to  modernize  the  legislature. 
The  two  facts  make  us  wonder  If  Dojcsen  is 
keeping  In  touch  with  his  party  on  the  State 
level;  they  seem  to  be  pulUfig  in  opposite 
directions. 

The  three  bipartisan  study  oommisslons 
are  trying  to  solve  an  urgent  problem  that 
affects  many  more  States  besides  Illinois. 
That  Is  the  dwindling  effectiveness  of  State 
governments  and  the  accomp>anylDg  growth 
of  Federal  power,  which  is  taking  over  more 
and  more  of  the  tasks  that  once  were  con- 
sidered strictly  the  States'  business. 

One  group  is  studying  the  Illinois  con- 
stitution with  an  eye  toward  overhauling  It; 
another  Is  considering  ways  to  modernize 
the  executive  branch,  and  a  third  Is  probing 
into  the  legislature  itself.  The  whole  project 
was  ordered  by  the  general  assembly  last  year 
because  one  fact  had  grown  too  obvious  to 
avoid:  The  State  government  has  become 
a  creaky  and  inefficient  Instrument  which 
provides  good  leglslaUon  largely  by  luck,  and 
it  needs  to  be  tightened  up  to  serve  the  State 
even  passably  well. 

It  Ls  surely  clear  that  one  of  the  legisla- 
ture's moet  crippling  handicaps,  particularly 
In  dealing  with  urban  problems,  haa  been 
domination  by  downstate  rural  Interests. 
Senators  elected  on  a  basis  of  geography,  not 
populaUon,  swing  weight  far  out  of  propcM-- 
tlon  to  the  number  of  people  they  represent, 
and  some  have  regularly  used  It  to  block  laws 
urgently  needed  by  Chicago  and  the  suburbs. 

The  same  is  true  of  many  other  States 
with  serious  metropolitan  problems.  And 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  moving 
fast  to  flu  the  resulting  vacuum,  using  such 
means  as  the  antlpoverty  program  and  the 
new  departments  of  transportation  and  of 
housing  and  urban  development.  Plainly 
the  crunch  Is  coming;  the  States  will  either 
have  to  start  doing  their  job  more  efficiently, 
or  stand  aside  and  let  Washington  do  It. 
The  one-man.  one-vote  ruling,  and  the  State 
reapportionments  that  have  resulted  from  it, 
promise  to  break  at  least  one  logjam  for  the 
States.  DtRKSEN  may  contend  that  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  had  no  business  telling  the 
States  how  to  elect  their  legislatures,  and  we 
won't  argue  with  that;  the  point  is  that  the 
ruling  has  been  made,  and  will  leave  the 
States  better  able  to  deal  with  their  own 
problems. 

Senator  Dikksen,  we  are  sure,  does  not 
favor  the  growth  of  Federal  power  at  the 
States'  expense.  Why,  then.  sp>end  so  much 
effort  fighting  a  reapportionment  ruling  that 
can  only  modernize  and  strengthen  State 
governments? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  and  I  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  enable  the  States  to  function  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  by  enabling  the 
people  to  be  adequately  represented  In 
their  State  legislatures. 

I  thank  and  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  the  magnificent 
record  which  he  is  making  in  this  body 
and  for  his  alertness,  his  Intelligence, 
and  his  skill. 


THE  C»LIGATIONS,  JURISDICTION, 
AND  PROCEDURAL  DUTIES  OP 
THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  for  a  few  moments  a  very  deli- 
cate matter,  a  matter  that  I  think  falls 
clearly  within  the  purview  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  matter  which  places  upon  this 
body  an  obligation  to  discuss  It  and  to 
seek  to  find  a  solution  for  it  within  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  discuss  for  a  few  moments 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  obligations, 
jurisdiction,  and  procedural  duties  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

Each  committee  of  the  Senate  is  an 
agent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  servant  of 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  a  right,  when  they  think 
the  circumstances  warrant  It,  to  express 
publicly  on  the  floor  their  advice  to  any 
committee.  I  shall  express  some  views 
by  ways  of  advice  to  the  select  committee 
this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  speak  as  a  critic  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
but  rather  as  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
creation  of  the  committee  and  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  need  for  such 
a  committee.  For  many  years  In  this 
body,  I  have  1nt;;oduced  the  Morse  reso- 
lution bearing  upon  various  phases  of 
the  question  of  senatorial  ethics.  I  have 
taken  the  position  that  of  course  elected 
officials  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  truly  are  the  legislative  servants 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  our 
course  of  conduct  Is  a  matter  of  public 
business. 

Let  me  also  say  at  the  very  outset  of 
these  brief  remarks  that  I  am  In  no  way 
reflecting  upon,  nor  speaking  in  criticism 
of,  a  colleague  in  this  Senate  who  has 
been  imder  public  attack.  Rather,  I  pro- 
pose to  befriend  him.  I  take  the  posi- 
tion that  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
Is  under  attack  Is  entitled  to  procedural 
rights  In  this  body  In  order  to  provide  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  in  regard  to  any  matter  for 
which  he  Is  criticized. 

This  is  no  new  position  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  In  July  1954,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  involved 
in  the  procedural  aspects  of  the  so-called 
McCarthy  case.  How  well  I  remember 
the  evening  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  a  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  hope  that  there  could  be  obtained 
immediate  passage  of  the  resolution 
which,  as  I  indicated  at  the  time,  in  my 
judgment  out-McCarthled  McCarthy. 
In  a  speech  that  I  made  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
procedural  proposals.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  resolution  violated  what  I  considered 
to  be  all  the  basic  guarantees  of  &>falr 
investigation. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate  with  a 
repetition  of  the  comments  that  I  made 
on  that  evening,  Mr.  President,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  brief  speech 
of  mine,  starting  on  page  12735  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  100,  part 
10,  and  extending  over  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  column  on  page  12736  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  tx^ing  no  objection,  tfae  speech 

Wis  ordere'ci  "o  bt  printed  in  the  Record, 

Mr  MoBBZ  Mr  President,  my  aenlor  col- 
leii^ue  Mr  Cordon  i  and  I  do  not  agre«  on 
iTxany  matters  In  tbe  a«ld  at  Am«rlc«n 
p<>i:uca.  but  on  the  record,  Mr.  Praatdent.  It 

cai-.  be  «h  *  r.  'Iv.t  we  do  Kgrce  many  ttmee 
c>Q  basic  pr  >■  tML.r:*<  sAfesiMnti  In  tb«  xlmln- 
larr-at,:.-!     f  Arr.pr-    xr.  ;-.istlc«. 

I  w'.sh  ■;■  ^»v  A  '.*  vTfds  at  this  tlni«.  Mr. 
ProTsiclT.'  aCxjul  ■^iic  ,.'  my  deepest  convlc- 
•'  >T  fl  --..n-emlng  the  adminlstnitlon  of  gov- 
f-r.'i.r.f'i.-  I  hive  expreeeed  It  before  on  the 
SeuAie  ft  •■  r  J-  relates  to  a  principle  which 
IS  ;:i  ?ieT?-  nt'r.t  wltJi  the  major  theeU  the 
!»»'ni  r  a»'  .1-  If  from  Oregon  ha«  alluded  to 
t.jn!gr. t  iy.it  la.  Mr.  PreaUlent.  our  »ub- 
stantlve  legal  rights  can  never  be  any  better 
thaji  o\ir  procedural  rights.  Determine  the 
;>r'K  »<lur»  of  any  body,  and  you  determine  In 
larifp  rnwisure  all  the  substantive  rights  It 
c«u:    adminl!!t<>r     >r    adjudicate    or   grant. 

Mr  Preeiden-  r>eing  a  Uberai  does  not 
metia  advocating  procediu-al  tyranny,  either 
by  the  majority  or  by  the  minority.  In  my 
Judifment,  after  having  studied  tiie  cases  of 
impeachment  In  the  history  of  our  country 
,=Hji  vrV.  as  the  cases  of  censure  or  the  cases 
•.-.-..ng  the  unseating  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  tho«e  cases  ai^  based  upon  bills 
of  ptirticuiars. 

Mr  President,  let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to 
thf  matter  of  Impeachment,  as  It  Is  provided 
for  m  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Oh.  I  know  It  can  be  said  that  when  a  Mem- 
b<-T  '-^  the  U  8  Senate  Is  censured  or  ousted, 
an  invpetichment  procedure  la  not  being  oon- 
d\ii  UM  under  tbe  definition  of  tbe  ConsOtu- 
uon  But  It  la  in  eflect,  Mr.  President.  Let 
us  not  fool  oura*lv«a  about  that.  An  ezaml- 
naUon  of  the  caaee  wU>  reveal  a  remarkable 
stmUarlty  between  the  principles  of  basic 
procedural  safeguards  which  apply  to  Im- 
peachment cases  and  thoee  which  apply  to 
tt.-'  t.i.*es  which.  In  effect,  have  tried  U.S. 
Senator-! 

I<f!  m»  read  what  the  Constltutloa  of  the 
r:::»J  State*  says  In  regard  to  Impearh- 
rr.er.t 

"P  e  =i^na*<>  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
trv  ii:  :~.;>^.  .'iments.  When  sitting  for  that 
p-i.-pw-isf  »h»\-  shall  be  on  oath  or  af&rmatton. 
Wh^n  rrH>  Pr>v>t'!>^nt  Of  tlie  United  States  Is 
tried  the  Ciief  Juatloa  ahaU  preakle:  And 
no  person  shall  be  convlotMl  without  the 
concurrence   of   two-thirds  of  the  Members 


J  ;'!>r-Ti»nt  in  caaea  of  Impeachment  ahall 
not  fx.r  !  'irther  than  to  removpi  from 
nflBce  ar  \  -1' -qualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 

any  oflB-e  of  honor  tnist,  or  profit  under 
the  United  States  But  t^e  party  convicted 
ahAii  neverthelBRs  t>e  liable  and  aubject  to 
inciiotnifn-  tria.  judgment,  and  puntshiaent 
<icc4.ird.ng  U,  .:««. 

L";,.>jr.  ■i:.A:  -  .;.  Impeachment  proceeding 
ba.Htd  .:;  ::.  ''  ''pnate  when  there  Is  an 
:rr.peac!-.rr .  -  ■  ;  '  "■-■:  :^.g?  It  Is  based  upon 
a  bi:;  of  part!  *  li'i"!  rn  Impeachment  drafted 
bv   the  Hr  .sf    .f  ii^presentatlvea. 

It  IS  e.i.-T  !o  arv,;e  that  we  all  know  the 
bil!  of  f>articv.:ars  agi  r.5t  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor fr'.vm  Wia^cc  n/ji"!  i  s:.all  say  something 
abou:  .^lj•  pos;t;  ir;  ■*  t;  f.spect  to  tha  Junior 
Se:iJi;.  r  fr-ir.  W..h:  'is.:,  ,;  x  moment,  so  that 
n  -ir\<f  V."  have  any  doubt  as  to  where  I 
stand  on  the  polltlea!  record  he  has  made 
t  ire  r  ->.''■.■  I  think  of  his  courae  of 
piii'.-'.cai  conduct  which  objectlonabto  course 
ot   .»;  '.lo!!   ■>ot,ne.-B   a   irr-^*'  many  of  ua. 

But.   Mr    PTfsid'  :i'  is  not  forget  that 

vtiziea  :•.  rr.es  •  :.e  .mpeachment  of  an 
rffc-er  ji  ■  :'  . .  -  r :  :nent.  It  Is  done  Upon 
th?  ba.^:!!  ,t  ^  -  '•-.n  Mil  of  particulars 
dr-\f*<~,i  by  tbe  Hc--i»>  .♦  Representattrea. 
When  lynch  'rw  m  ^rmi'.fd  »->i  It  has  been 
BODlled  some' .men  .:.  •:■;.»  ..story  o*  thlj 
C'-iintry  during  the  frontier  :1-*ys,  and  aome- 
tlmea  unfortunately  In  modem  tlmea  when 


vigilante  mob  rule  breaks  out.  each  partici- 
pant thlnka  be  knows  tbe  parttctUar  aeta  of 
the  accused  that  justify  trial  by  aoouiatton 
rather  than  by  proof.  But,  Mr.  President, 
lynch  law  does  not  proceed  In  keeping  with 
a  great  American  safeguard  of  Justice;  name- 
ly, the  protecting  of  the  procedural  rights 
of   tbe   grullty   as  wtil    as   of   the   Innocent. 

If  I  make  only  one  point  In  the  brief  speech 
I  am  making,  I  wish  to  drive  this  one  home : 
Basic  in  the  principles  of  American  criminal 
law  Jurisprudence  Is  the  guarantee  of  a  pro- 
cedure which  protects  the  procedural  rights 
of  the  guilty  as  well  as  of  the  Innocent  to 
a  fair  trial  or  hearing  based  upon  a  bill  of 
particulars  and  the  requirement  of  the  es- 
tablishment, of  guilt  by  proof. 

I  have  studied  the  very  general  accusations 
against  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
as  set  forth  In  the  reeolutlon  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  It  does  not  set  forth  a  spe- 
clflo  bill  of  particulars.  My  aenlor  colleague 
la  absolutely  right  when  he  puts  his  finger 
on  that  weakness  of  this  particular  reeolu- 
tlon. It  rellea  Tipon  each  Senator  reading 
Into  the  resolution  bla  own  views  as  to  what 
the  bill  of  particulars  should  be.  But  there 
la  no  official  bill  of  particulars  written  Into 
the  resolution.  At  best  all  that  can  be  said 
la  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont's  speech 
was  an  offer  of  proof  of  some  allegations  not 
made  In  the  resolution.  The  resolution 
reads: 

"Reiolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  McCarthy)  is  tm- 
beoomlng  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  la 
contrary  to  senatorial  traditions,  and  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  Into  dlarepute.  and  such 
conduct  Is  hereby  condemned." 

What  conduct?  What  spedflc  acta?  What 
▼loiattooB  of  hia  obllgatlona  and  duties  aa  a 
Senator? 

I  think  there  Is  ample  ground.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, for  the  drafting  of  a  resolatlon  b«ued 
upon  specific  charges  which  JusUfiea  censure 
of  tbe  Senator  from  Wiaoonsln.  but  it  la  not 
contained  In  this  resolution. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  aa  my 
senior  colleague  has  suggested,  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  eatabllsh  a  precedent  tonight  for  the 
kind  of  procedure  for  the  trial  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  which  would  develop  under  tha 
Flanders  raaolutlon.  I  think  this  man  ought 
to  be  tried,  so  to  apeak,  by  tbe  U.S.  Senate.  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  tried  on  the  baals  of  a 
resolution  which  corresponds  to  the  kind  of 
Indictment  which  tbe  Houae  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  must  dreift  when  tbe  U.S.  Senate  i»ro- 
ceeda  with  an  Impeachment  trlaL  I  think 
that  kind  of  a  bill  of  particulars  should  be 
set  forth.  Than  the  Senate  ahould  foUow  a 
regular  course  of  procedure  of  taking  teatl- 
mony,  evidence,  and  proof  on  the  charges. 
It  should  not  take  very  long.  It  should  be 
done  before  we  adjourn.  The  country  Is 
enUUed  to  It. 

But,  as  I  have  given  thought  to  the  altua- 
tlon,  and  have  reached  a  final  conclusion  In 
regard  to  it.  I  wish  to  raise  my  voice  In  pro- 
test against  establishing  what  would  amount 
to  a  form  of  procedural  tyranny  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  If  we  should  proceed 
to  action  on  the  basis  of  the  resolution  as  it 
Is  presently  drafted. 

Let  me  Illustrate  by  two  assumptions  or 
two  bypothettcals.  Let  ua  STippoee  that  the 
resolution  la  its  present  form  should  be 
adopted.  Tbe  procedure  would  not  be  made 
right  merely  because  the  majcrlty  might  ad- 
vocate It.  I  say  that  because  there  U  an- 
other vwry  precious  principle  In  American 
jnrlapruda&ce.  It  Is  that  every  cttlsen,  no 
matter  how  small  a  mlzMrlty  he  may  repre- 
•ent,  even  If  be  standa  ahMie.  is  entlUed  to  the 
protection  of  a  fair  prooedure.  In  accordance 
with  which  he  Is  charged  speclflcaUy,  with 
the  acta,  or  the  conduct,  which,  if  proved, 
make  hha  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  or  the 
wrottg  oosyplalned  of. 

I  apeak  'aaost  reapectfully  about  thia,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  Intend  to  fight  on  this 
laaue  on  a  profeaalonal  plane,  and  not  on  any 


plane  of  personal  attack.  If  I  refer  in  the 
ooorae  of  my  brief  retnraka  to  any  colleague 
tn  the  Senate,  I  shall  not  do  so  on  a  personal 
baals;  It  will  be  only  because  the  particular 
Individual  haf>pens  to  be  Involved  In  •  prin- 
ciple which  I  wish  to  dlscuaa. 

Wa  have  the  very  precloua  principle  that 
even  If  the  minority  represents  only  a  minor- 
ity of  one,  the  majesty  of  American  Justice 
will  protect  him  in  seeing  to  it  that  If  he  U 
convicted,  he  Is  convicted  on  the  basis  of 
specific  charges.  In  this  case  the  Senator 
should  not  be  tried  on  the  basis  of  a  blanket 
general  charge,  into  which  each  Individual 
can  read  his  peraooal  prejudices,  his  personal 
beliefs,  or  his  personal  understandings  In 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  fellow  colleague 
tn  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  not  now  crltlclrlng  Individual  Sena- 
tors, but  I  have  said  for  a  long  time,  on  plat- 
forms across  Anterlca,  that.  In  my  Judgment, 
a  Senate  committee  long  before  this  should 
have  submitted  a  report  on  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  setting  forth  specific  charges,  ipe- 
clflc  findings  tn  relation  to  the  charges,  and 
specific  recommendations  as  to  the  course  of 
action  which  the  U.S.  Senate  should  follow 
In  regard,  first,  to  the  charges:  second.  In  re- 
gard to  the  flndli^s:  and,  third.  In  regard  to 
the  recommendations  relative  thereto. 

No  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  date, 
has  ever  done  so.  It  may  be  that  the  com- 
mittee now  considering  the  McCarthy  mat- 
ter will.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  col- 
leagues of  mine  In  the  Senate  who  believe 
that  U  we  wait  for  that  committee  to  report. 
we  shall  be  waiting  a  long,  long  time.  But 
I  shall  not  engage  In  that  presumption.  I 
am  not  going  to  engage  In  the  presumption 
that  the  Republican  members  or  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee,  which  has 
been  conducting  the  so-called  McCarthy- 
Army  Investigation,  are  going  to  engage  in 
dilatory  tactics.  I  think  they  have  a  clear 
duty  to  the  Senate  and  a  clear  duty  to  the 
American  people,  on  the  basis  of  the  hear- 
ings, to  come  to  a  conclusion  at  an  earl; 
date.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  them 
that  we  reepectftUly  requeat  that  they  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  conclusions  and  their 
recommendations  before  we  adjourn. 

Now  for  my  second  asstunptlon  let  ui  as- 
sume that  the  committee  does  come  forward 
with  a  report  finding  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  guilty  of  condiKt  unbecoming  a 
Senator. 

Then  If  they  have  recommendations  based 
upon  certain  specific  findings  of  wrongdoing 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Junior  Sexiator  from  Wia- 
oonsln,  I  think  those  charges,  findings,  and 
reooauxMndatloQs  should  be  Included  in  s 
bUl  ot  particulars  filed  In  the  Senate,  and  we 
should.  In  effect,  go  to  trial  on  the  issue 
thus  drawn. 

Tbe  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knowi 
that  he  and  I  have  differed  time  and  time 
again  on  a  gr«at  many  of  the  positions  be 
has  taken  from  tbe  standpoint  of  political 
tactics. 

So  far  as  I  am  ooneemed.  tfae  issue  to 
me,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  which  I  think 
can  be  presented  In  support  of  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars, is  whether  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  countenance  political  thug- 
gery iQ  American  politics.  I  think,  by  snd 
large,  that  is  the  best  descriptive  term  I  can 
apply  to  what  I  think  has  been  the  wrong- 
doing of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
In  Incident  after  Incident.  Too  frequently 
bis  political  tactlCB  and  Investigation  meth- 
ods have  coDstttwted  what  I  consider  to  be 
political  thuggery. 

Mr  President,  that  calls  for  due  deUbers- 
tion  and  consideration  by  the  Senate  on  the 
basts  of  a  bin  of  particulars  backed  up  b; 
proof  which  supports  such  a  ooncluslon.  We 
do  not  have  that  In  the  resolution  of  the 
Hwnator  from  Vermont. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  think  there  are 
two  courses  of  action  open  to  us.  With  tbe 
parliamentary  situation  which  now  confronts 


the  Senate,  the  first  Is  to  amend  the  reaolu- 
Oon  so  as  to  set  forth  a  bUl  of  particulars; 
and  If  there  Is  set  forth  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars, the  second  Is  to  decide  than  what  Is 
(air  procedure,  not  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin alone,  but  to  96  Members  of  this 
body — not  to  96  Senators  alone,  but  to  180 
million  Americana,  because  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  tonight.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  happen  to  be  our  prerogative  alone.  What 
we  are  dealing  with  here  tonight  tn  my  Judg- 
ment happen  to  be  precious  procedural  rights 
of  free  men  and  women.  160  millloc  strong. 

I  think  it  would  t>e  most  unfortunate  If 
the  Senate  were  to  set  a  precedent  here  to- 
night of  bringing  tn  an  undefined  blanket 
charge  against  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  and  then  proceeding — and 
and  let  us  be  frank  about  it — on  the  basis. 
I  think,  primarily  of  various  political  motiva- 
tions to  pass  Judgment  on  this  Issue. 

This  is  an  issue  which  I  think  rises  above 
partisanship.  We  otight  to  get  It  down  to 
a  specific  bUl-of-partlculars  resolution,  so 
that  no  one  can  charge  a  single  Senator, 
liberal,  or  conservative,  with  following  a  par- 
tisan political  cotirse  of  action. 

Tbe  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  specific  acts  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  deserves  the  censure  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  there  are  plenty  of  such  acts, 
but  I  think  In  the  first  place  they  ought  to 
t>e  stated  In  a  bill  of  particulars.  Just  as 
the  House  must  set  out  a  bill  of  particulars 
In  the  case  of  an  impeachment  charge.  Then 
the  Senate  will  decide  whether  or  not  that 
question  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  before  we  take  it  up  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  or  whether  we  want 
to  exercise — and  I  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— our  right  to  turn  the  Senate  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  proceed  as  a 
Oommtttee  of  the  Whole,  on  specific  charges, 
asking  for  tbe  proof  and  reaching  a  con- 
clusion tn  a  Judicial  way  upon  such  prtwf. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  how  my  remarks 
will  be  misinterpreted  and  distorted  by 
many,  but  I  would  rather  take  this  position 
in  this  fight,  as  I  have  reached  my  conclu- 
sion on  it.  in  support  of  sound  procedure 
which  protects  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  Inno- 
cent by  way  of  guaranteeing  them  a  fair 
trial  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  than 
to  rely  upon  the  exercise  of  the  political 
strength  of  the  voting  power  of  any  particu- 
lar group  In  tbe  Senate,  whether  It  be  the 
majority  or  tbe  minority. 

Of  cotirse,  there  has  l>een  much  harass- 
ment which  Justifies  the  expression  of  criti- 
cism of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  I 
think  we  must  rise  above  that,  Mr.  President, 
and  recognize,  after  all,  that  government  by 
law  cannot  be  retained  and  maintained  In 
America  if  Senators  undermine  It  by  adopt- 
ing the  kind  of  arbitrary  procedure  which  I 
think  Is  Inherent  In  the  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  es- 
sence I  pointed  out  then  that  resolutions 
seeking  to  have  the  Senate  render  a 
Judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  could  not  be  defended 
unless  the  resolution  were  to  set  forth  a 
bill  of  particulars.  That  Just  happens  to 
be  basic  in  fair  trial  and  fair  procedure 
in  our  country. 

I  pointed  out  also  that  anyone  charged 
by  such  a  resolution  was  entitled  to  a  full 
opportunity  and  the  right  to  recognized 
procedural  guarantees  to  answer  the 
charges  and  present  his  side  of  the  case. 

In  that  speech  I  pointed  out  that  no 
matter  how  long  it  took  me  between  that 
evening  meeting  and  the  morning  to 
prepare  such  a  resolution  setting  forth 
the  guarantees  of  what  some  call  a  bill 
of  particulars,  I  would  bring  such  a  reso- 
luUon  to  this  body.    I  did. 


That  reaolutlon  was  modified  by  the 
Senate  to  what  became  known  as  the 
Watklnx  resolution,  and  the  Watklns 
committee,  headed  by  the  then  Senator 
from  Utah.  Mr.  Watkins,  was  selected 
by  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  so-called 
McCarthy  charges  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  Senator. 

A  great  constitutional  lawyer  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time — in  fact.  In  my  years 
in  the  Senate  he  has  had  no  peer  on  this 
subject  matter — the  great  Walter  George, 
of  Georgia,  had  some  very  kind  things 
to  say  about  the  position  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  took  on  this  procedural 
matter,  as  did  the  then  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  proud  the 
record  shows  that  on  many  occasions 
while  he  was  a  UJS.  Senator  and  on  some 
occasions  since,  he  has  left  this  body,  he 
has  cited  this  speech  on  the  part  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  seeing 
to  it  that  basic  guarantees  of  fair  trial 
or  fair  investigation,  or  fair  inquiry.  11 
one  prefers  that  term,  must  at  aJl  times 
be  made  available  to  anyone  who  Is 
placed  under  charges  by  the  Senate,  or 
who  Is  subject  to  investigation  by  the 
Senate.  In  fact,  in  my  many  years  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  been  very  critical  of 
the  procedure  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. Including  senatorial  committees, 
when  they  sometimes  get  into  the  realm 
of  determining  guilt  or  Innocence  of  Indi- 
viduals brought  before  them.  I  care  not 
what  the  subject  matter  of  the  charge  is. 

The  Congressional  Record  is  laden, 
probably  burdened  with  a  large  number 
of  speeches  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  during  my  many  years  here,  pro- 
testing the  failure  of  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation to  follow  those  basic  ele- 
mentary guarantees  of  fair  trial  and  In- 
vestigation. They  are  very  simple,  but 
they  are  very  precious:  That  guarantee 
of  a  bill  of  particulars.  That  guarantee 
of  being  allowed  to  present  one's  case 
in  chief  in  an  orderly  fashion.  That 
guarantee  of  being  allowed  to  face  one's 
accusers  and  cross-examine  them.  That 
guarantee  that  does  not  countenance  the 
rationalization  that  some  congressional 
committees,  and  let  me  say  also,  some 
agencies  of  our  Government,  are  prone 
to  advance  In  denying  confrontation  of 
one's  accusers  that  such  confrontations 
would  dry  up  the  source  of  the  material 
and  the  Information.  It  Is  a  precious 
guarantee  that  the  person  accused  should 
be  allowed  to  confront  his  accusers. 

I  say  to  the  American  people  today,  as 
I  have  said  so  many  times  from  my  desk 
in  the  Senate,  "Watch  out  for  your 
rights,  if  your  gtiilt  or  Innocence  can  be 
determined  by  accusers  whom  you  do 
not  have  the  chance  to  confront  and 
examine." 

There  is  another  guarantee  that  I  have 
often  mentioned:  namely,  that  a  commit- 
tee make  an  official  stenographic  record 
so  that  one  should  not  be  confronted 
with  the  statement,  as  has  been  done  too 
often  in  the  past  by  congressional  com- 
mittees when  people  are  charged :  "Well, 
we  can't  give  the  source  of  our  Informa- 
tion. We  can't  tell  you  all  the  InfOTma- 
tlon." 

Nothing  is  more  precious  to  an  Amer- 
ican from  a  legal  standpoint  that  his 
presumption  of  limocence.    Nothing  Is 


more  precious  than  his  right  to  have  his 
guilt  established  by  the  accusers  and  sus- 
tained by  their  burden  of  proof. 

I  have  pleaded,  as  I  plead  again  to- 
night, of  course,  for  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  but  also.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  right  to  answer  the  charges 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  for  the  right 
of  appeal.  To  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel does  not  mean  that  our  rights  should 
be  limited  to  having  the  body  of  a  coun- 
sel in  the  same  room  while  the  investiga- 
tion is  going  on.  Any  time  a  congres- 
sional committee  seeks  to  turn  Itself  into 
a  court,  then  all  the  juridical  protections 
of  fair  procedure  should  be  available  to 
the  person  accused.  If  they  are  not, 
then  he  is  before  a  kangaroo  court,  not  an 
American  court,  not  an  American  inves- 
tigatory bodj'  which  under  our  system  of 
Jurispi-udence  should  be  bound  by  these 
fair  rules  of  procedure. 

That  was  the  position  I  took  on  the 
night  of  March  30.  1954.  and  in  other 
statements  I  made  during  the  historic 
debate  on  the  McCarthy  case. 

Tonight.  I  rise  to  recall  that  time,  be- 
cause that  will  always  be  my  position, 
and  that  is  going  to  be  my  position  In 
connection  with  any  Investigation  by  this 
body  into  the  conduct  of  any  Member  of 
this  body.  But  let  me  make  clear  that 
no  Member  of  this  body  occupies  a 
privileged  position  from  the  standpoint 
of  having  his  conduct  adjudged.  For 
the  Senate  happens  to  be  the  judge  of 
its  Members.  Not  only  has  it  that  right, 
but  it  also  has  that  duty.  It  is  very 
Important  we  see  to  it  that  we  carry  out 
that  constitutional  mandate,  and  I  speak 
of  the  constitutional  mandate  that  is 
provided  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

Let  me  lay  down  a  few  basic  legal 
premises  from  which  I  approach  this 
subject  tonight.  Let  me  also  say  that 
the  Senator  who  is  involved  in  the  pub-  ' 
lie  controversy  now  being  waged  in  some 
of  the  press  of  this  country  is  entitled 
to  every  single  procedural  right  for  which 
I  have  pleaded  In  the  years  gone  by,  and 
I  will  fight  to  every  degree  that  I  can  to 
protect  htm  In  those  procedural  rights. 

The  record  Is  perfectly  clear,  on  the 
basis  of  my  work  with  this  particular 
Senator,  that  my  friendship  is  a  matter 
of  proven  record.  There  is  no  man  or 
woman  in  this  body  for  whom  I  would  not 
go  to  the  "mat."  so  to  speak,  in  protect- 
ing and  fighting  to  assure  a  fair  hearing 
for  him,  guaranteeing  to  him  the  pro- 
cedural rights  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

That  is  well  known  by  the  Senator  in- 
volved, for.  on  the  basis  of  my  past  asso- 
ciations with  him.  limited  to  our  official 
relations  In  the  Senate,  and  to  his  serv- 
ice on  a  delegation  which  went  with  me 
to  Latin  America.  I  say  for  the  record 
tonight  that  I  consider  myself  to  be  his 
friend. 

If — and  I  «tre«»  the  word  "if— it 
should  develop  that  there  is  some  basU 
for  questlonla^  any  action  that  he  has 
ever  taken,  that  does  not  change  my 
friendship.  To  the  contrary,  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  one  of  the  tcBts  of  a  friend 
Is  whether  he  stands  with  a  friend  when 
he  Is  In  trouble — If  he  is  In  trouble.  But 
It  also  carries  with  It  the  duty  on  the 
part  of  a  Senator  never  to  let  friendship 
in  any  way  Interfere  with  carrying  out 
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his  responsibilities  &s  a  Senator,  to  carry 
out  the  constitutional  mandate — when 
ii.e  conduct  of  a  Senator  Is  placed  under 
questioning  ai'.hin  the  framework  of 
proper  procedure — to  sit  In  Judgment  on 
'.he  record 

But,  It  us  the  record  I  wish  to  talk  about 
procedurally  tonight.  I  wish  to  make 
certain  that  we  will  have  a  record  which 
w:U  stand  up  under  analysis.  When  I 
make  these  comments  about  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct,  I  am  really  pleading 
that  it  recotrnize  some  of  the  comments 
which  are  already  getting  into  print  and 
which.  In  fairness  uo  the  committee  and 
to  the  Senate  it  .should  clarify  the  record 
as  to  the  committee  s  procedure. 

I  am  sure  with  the  high  regard  I  have 
for  the  estimaole  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, including  the  brilliant  lawyer 
who  is  its  chairman  and  a  former  Judge 
from  his  State,  that  they.  too.  will  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  clearing  the  at- 
mosphere a  bi:  m  regard  to  the  many 
misursderstandings  which  I  believe  are 
developing  in  this  country  concerning 
the  worlt  of  the  committee  In  the  ao- 
called  instant  case. 

For  example.  I  am  dlsturt)ed  over  press 
reports  that  the  committee  expects  to 
conclude  Its  "invefitlgation" — as  found 
in  one  of  the  press  reports — by  the  end 
of  this  month. 

I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  fair  to 
the  Senator  involved,  or  to  the  Senate, 
because  I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
an  obiiRation  to  make  an  official  record. 
and  a  public  one.  If  it  does  not  do  so, 
then  the  public  Is  not  likely  to  forget 
that  the  Senate  dug  into  the  affairs  of 
Bobby  Baker,  former  secretary  to  the 
majoritv  in  the  Senate,  for  more  than  2 
yea.'-s  As  is  known,  I  thought  that  there 
wa.s  a  ij-f-ac  deal  of  time  wasted  In  that 
■,nve,stii{ation  I  am  not  suggesting  a 
Ion*  i;,.e.st!Kation  in  the  Instant  case 
hut  I  am  suggestmg  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, on  the  record. 

In  niy  judgment,  what  happened  in 
the  Bobby  Baker  case  was  that  It  did 
drag  on,  and  that  sufficient  care  was  not 
taken  In  regard  to  making  a  record 
which  deals  with  the  procedural  guaran- 
tees to  which  I  have  already  alluded: 
but  the  committee,  in  the  Baker  case, 
did  a  remarkable  job  in  many  ways.  It 
interviewed,  I  believe,  more  than  200 
pe.-^ons  It  took  sworn  testimony  from 
n.ort'  than  60  witnesses,  and  pursued 
leads  m  31  States  and  countries.  Includ- 
ing,' Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public 

In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate itself  ever  made  the  best  use  that 
could  have  been  made  In  that  situation 
of  the  record  that  the  committee  made 
in  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  But  I  believe 
it  is  important,  before  this  matter  gets 
out  of  hand  and  before  a  great  deal  of 
damage  us  done  by  individuals  and  to 
the  Senate  itself,  that  we  obtain  a  clari- 
fication from  the  select  committee  as  to 
what  procedure  It  is  following  and  plans 
to  follow  toward  final  culmination  of  Its 
work  on  this  case.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  involved  Is  entitled  to  know.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  is  also  entitled  to 


On  the  basis  of  communications  al- 
ready received,  conversations  already 
had,  and  newspaper  stories  already  read, 
I  am  worried  that  the  Senate  Itself  may 
be  the  sufferer.  If  the  committee  does 
not  follow  some  of  the  suggestions  I  am 
making  tonight,  procedurewlse. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Ttdings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer,) 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  the  reso- 
lution creating  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  gave  it  broad 
powers  to  investigate  charges  of  Improper 
or  Illegal  conduct  by  Senators  or  Senate 
employees.  Any  hesitation  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility  will  only  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr,  President,  I  turn  to  the  Concris- 
sioNAi.  RxcoRD,  volume  110.  part  13.  page 
16939,  at  the  time  Senate  Resolution  338 
was  agreed  to,  on  July  24,  1964,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  entire 
resolution  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

So  the  r«aolutlon  (S.  R«8.  338) .  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to.  aa  foUows : 

"Resolved,  That  (a)  There  U  hereby  estab- 
lished a  permanent  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  ( referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  'select  committee')  consisting 
of  six  Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  three 
shall  be  selected  from  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  three  shall  be  selected  from 
members  of  the  minority  party.  Members 
thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  The  select  committee  shall  select 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

"(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments thereto  are  made. 

"(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
•elect  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
the  select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony.  The  select  conmilttee  shall  adopt 
niles  of  procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  governing  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate. 

"8k.  a.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
•elect  committee  to — 

"(1)  receive  complaints  and  investigate  al- 
legations of  Improper  conduct  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law.  and 
violations  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Individuals 
In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  or  as  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  appropriate  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  with  respect 
thereto: 

"(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  with 
reepect  to  such  violations  which  the  select 
committee  shall  determine,  after  according 
to  the  Individuals  concerned  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have  occurred; 

"(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  report 
or  resolution,  such  additional  rxiles  or  regula- 
tions as  the  select  committee  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  Insxire  proper 
standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of  the 
8«nate.  and  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities; 
and 


"(4)  report  violations  by  a  majortty  vote 
of  the  full  committee  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

"(b)  The  select  committee  from  Ome  to 
time  shaU  transmit  to  the  Senate  Its  recom- 
mendation as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  It  may  consider  to  be  neoeaaary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  Its  dutlse, 

"Sbc,  8,  (a)  The  select  committee  ts  au- 
thorised to  ( 1 )  make  such  expenditures: 
(3)  hold  such  heartngs:  (3)  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate:  (4)  reqxilre  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  oorrespondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents:  (6)  adminis- 
ter such  oaths:  (6)  take  such  testlmocy 
orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7)  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  technical,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistants  and  consultants  as 
It  deems  advisable. 

"(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  select  conunlttee  selected  from  the 
minority  party,  the  committee  shall  appoint 
one  assistant  or  consultant  designated  by 
such  members.  No  assistant  or  consultant 
appointed  by  the  select  committee  may  re- 
ceive compensation  at  an  annual  gross  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  (LeOO  the  an- 
nual gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any  indi- 
vidual so  designated  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  members  of  the  minority 
party. 

"(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  the  select  com- 
mittee may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  infor- 
mation, and  faclllUes  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  or  any  department  or  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
and  (3)  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise  the  services  of  such  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  as  It  deenu 
advisable.  With  the  consent  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  the  select  committee  may  uti- 
lize the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  determines  that  such  action  It 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

"(d)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  select 
committee  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses, 

"Sac,  4.  The  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee. 

"axe.  5.  As  used  In  this  resolution  the  term 
'officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means— 
"(1)   an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who 
is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

"(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate: 

"(3)  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office: 

"(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  E>ebates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  CJffl- 
clal  Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties: 

"(6)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(7)  an  employee  of  a  joint  conunlttee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed  by  the  Secretary   of  the   Senate" 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  astabllahlng  the  Senate  Select 
Committee   on  standards  and   Conduct," 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  section 
2(a)  (1)  of  the  resolution  reeds  as 
follows: 

Receive  complaints  and  investigate  allega- 
Uons  of  Improper  conduct  which  may  reflect 
upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law,  axid  vlola- 
Uons  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Senate 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  Individuals  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  Members  of 
the  Senate,  or  as  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  make  appropriate  findings  of 
fact  and  ooncluslons  with  respect  thereto. 

Section  2,  subsection  2: 

Recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  on 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
committee,  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  such  violations  which  the 
select  conamlttee  shall  determine,  after  ac- 
cording the  Individuals  concerned  due  notice 
snd  opportunity  for  bearing,  to  have 
occurred. 

Subsection  3: 

Recommended  to  the  Senate,  by  report  or 
resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  the  select  committee  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  Insure  proijer 
standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employee*  of  the 
Senate,  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  the  discharge  of  their  resptonaiblUUes, 

Those  are  the  three  pertinent  subsec- 
tions that  I  wanted  to  reed  Into  the 
Record,  although  I  have  already  placed 
the  entire  matter  In  the  Rkcobd, 

Thus,  it  has  given  me  concern  to  read 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  that  I  think 
clearly  and  impliedly  criticizes  the  select 
committee,  I  think  without  Justlflcatlon, 
for  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  justifies 
criticism  of  the  select  committee,  but, 
nevertheless,  an  article  that  leaves  the 
unpression  that  the  select  committee  Is 
going  to  rush  through  this  inquiry,  and 
not  give  It  the  due  deliberation  which  It 
now  calls  for. 

The  di«>atch  reads  that  soon  after 
April  17,  "Uie  committee  hopes  to  have 
in  hand  the  Investigators'  findings  and 
then  to  draw  up  a  report  to  the  Senate, 
Betting  forth  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations. Under  these  plans,  no 
public  hearings  would  be  held." 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  avoid  public 
bearings.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  in 
a  matter  such  as  this  a  considerable 
number  of  executive  hearings  are  nec- 
essary. It  may  be  that  the  information 
available  to  the  committee  may  justify 
a  conclusion  of  no  public  hearings,  but 
the  record  ought  to  be  public.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  It,  be- 
cause It  has  become  public  business. 

Certainly,  witnesses  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined under  oath,  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty for  perjury  If  they  lie. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
storm  that  has  brewed  over  this  matter 
leaves  the  committee  no  other  course  but 
to  make  a  juridical  record — ajod  the  able 
members  of  the  committee  know  how  to 
do  that — because  if  that  kind  of  record 
is  not  made,  a  report  of  the  committee 
will  not  end  the  case.  That  will  not  si- 
lence the  pres.s. 

It  may  very  well  feed  the  storm  of 
criticism. 

I  fear  that  the  newspapers  may  con- 
tinue to  pubU&h  new  charges  which  the 
committee  in  its  haste  may  not  have  in- 
vestigated. This  might  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  committee  had  attempted 


to  whitewash  some  phases  of  the  charges, 
which  would  be  unfair  to  the  Senator 
concerned  and  to  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  I  wish  that  a  controversy 
such  as  this  had  never  arisen,  but  we 
have  to  face  the  facts  as  we  find  them. 
I  think,  in  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
concerned  and  his  friends,  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  fair  play,  we  should  have 
the  type  of  procedure  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  suggested  tonight  in 
bis  remeirks. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  a  critical 
article  I  read  appearing  in  the  press 
alleging — and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
the  allegations  are  true — that  there 
seems  to  be  a  primary  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  over  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  certain 
documents  were  rifled,  were  copied  with- 
out permission,  or  stolen. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are,  but 
I  know  the  press  and  the  people  are 
going  to  continue  to  ask  the  controlling 
question:  What  about  the  contents  of 
the  documents?     Are  they  true  or  false? 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  tell  anybody 
In  this  body  my  feelings  about  stool  pi- 
geons or  betrayers  of  trust,  but  those 
questions  are  Irrelevant  to  the  question 
of  determining  innocence  or  guilt. 

As  we  know,  our  own  Cjtovemment  very 
frequently  makes  use  of  the  testimony  of 
stool  plgeofis  and  promises  them 
immunity. 

Many  newspapers,  congressional  com- 
mittees, law  enforcement  officers,  have 
access  to  unauthorized  documents. 

In  the  last  few  days,  for  example,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  published  the  ex- 
cerpts from  a  confidential  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  report.  The 
New  York  Times  has  published  un- 
authorized information  from  State  De- 
partment files  on  the  Abba  Schwartz 
controversy. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  these  de- 
vices for  obtaining  Information,  no  mat- 
ter how  we  may  deplore  them. 

The  continuing  cry  about  stolen  docu- 
ments could  open  up  the  charge  that  a 
divisionary  tactic  Is  being  used  to  avoid 
ftwring  up  to  the  merits  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  charges. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  think 
It  Is  the  clear  responsibility  of  the  select 
committee  to  determine  whether  the 
charges  are  true,  and  take  whatever  time 
is  necessary,  and  exercise  whatever  pro- 
cedural rights  are  needed  to  be  exer- 
cised, to  find  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  ever  start  taking 
the  position  that,  once  charges  are  made, 
false  or  true,  we  are  going  to  consider 
the  charges  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
source  of  the  information  or  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  obtained, 
then  I  think  we  will  bring  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  a 
criticism  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  when  our  own  Members  are 
Involved,  we  have  one  procedure,  and 
when  others  are  Involved,  we  have  an- 
other. 

We  are  not  guilty  of  that  charge,  and 
I  am  satisfied  we  will  never  become  guilty 
of  that  charge.  But  I  want  to  point  out 
tonight  that  a  good  many  newspaper 
articles  are  already  making  the  charge, 
by  one  innuendo  after  another:  and  I 


think  the  best  way  we  can  serve  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is  ever  under 
a  charge  is  to  follow  the  type  of  proce- 
dure I  have  urged  here  tonight. 

I  hope  the  select  committee  to  which 
I  have  referred  will  give  a  great  deal  of 
heed  to  this  suggestion, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  tdone,  I  may 
be  alone  on  the  floor,  but  I  am  not  alone 
in  this  body,  for  many  conversations  are 
being  carried  on  among  us.  There  is 
great  concern  among  us.  Senator  after 
Senator  has  told  me  that  he  shares  my 
view  that  the  best  way,  as  friends  of  the 
Senator  concerned.  Is  to  take  the  stand 
I  am  taking  tonight  for  a  full,  fair  inves- 
tigation, under  the  basic  guarantees  of 
the  rules  of  procedure  that  protect  a 
person  in  a  fair  investigation  and  a  fair 
hearing. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
they  think  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
Btances,  the  matter  ought  to  be  moved 
from  the  fonmi  of  the  Senate  to  the 
forum  of  the  courts,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  for  us  to  determine. 

That  is  for  individuals  involved  to  de- 
termine. My  own  personal  view  is  that 
a  politician  is  placed  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion if  he  has  to  beorane  the  plaintiff 
in  a  court  action  in  a  charge,  for  example, 
of  libel. 

If  I  ever  paid  attention  to  libelous 
charges  made  against  me  I  would  be  in 
court  most  of  tlic  time.  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  we  politicians 
are  fair  game  when  it  comes  to  the  mat- 
ter of  libel. 

But  this  Is  a  case  far  beyond  a  case  of 
libel,  for  this  case  raises  an  issue  within 
a  forum  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  places  responsibility  tipon 
the  Senate  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  constitutional  mandate  requires  imple- 
mentation. I  do  not  know  whether  It 
does  or  not  and  we  will  not  know  until 
the  record  is  made.  But  I  want  a  record 
made  on  which  I  can  place  reliance,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  pleading  for. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Justice,  on 
the  basis  of  such  information  as  has  been 
given  to  me.  is  following  a  mistaken 
course  of  action  if  it  is  limiting  Itself  to 
an  investigation  of  the  accusers,  and 
they  should  not  be  exempt  from  investi- 
gation. They  should  fall  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  case,  too.  aiKl  I  take  it  for 
granted  they  would  be  subpenaed  and 
placed  under  examination  and  cross-ex- 
amination under  oath. 

I  recognize  the  role  that  muckrakers 
have  played  in  American  journalism 
throughout  the  history  of  our  country. 
Lincoln  Steffens  probably  has  never 
been  exceeded  in  the  contributions  he 
made  to  Journalistic  muckraicing.  Jour- 
nalistic muckraking  is  never  justified  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  tiie  truth.  No  jour- 
nalist is  entitled  to  any  protection  on  the 
ground  of  freedom  of  the  press  if  he  does 
not  tell  the  truth.  Freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  mean  a  license  to  lie. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are  in 
regard  to  the  charges  sind  counter- 
charges. I  do  not  know  what  the  facts 
are  in  regard  to  the  article  appearing  in 
Newsweek  for  April  11.  1966.  which  I 
shall  not  put  In  the  Rxcord,  certainly 
not  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  be- 
cause I  think  the  committee  first  has  an 
obligation  to  proceed  with  Its  hearings 
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and  advise  Uie  Senate  as  to  the  pro- 
cedures It  IS  foi  lowing  and  proposes  to 
follow  in  order  to  answer  such  char«es 
a.s  are  in  News'* eek 

I  do  not  know  for  example  what  the 
facts  are  aboui  an  edi'cna.  in  the  Lm 
Aneeies  Times  for  Marcu  28  entitled 
Shadow  Falls  Across  the  Senate."  I 
shall  not  put  the  editorial  In  the  Record 
as  of  now  I  wish  to  make  this  reference 
to  It  because  it  bears  upon  remarks  I 
made  earlier  in  this  sc>eech  supporting 
the  justification  for  my  concern  about 
the  image  of  the  U  S  Senate  that  will  be 
created  In  this  R.-^p'ivi.ir  if  we  do  not  see 
uo  it  that  a  fair  and  :  iil  hearini?  is  con- 
ducted in  regard  to  the  controversy  that 
has  been  forced  upon  us.  The  Senate  is 
not  the  creator  of  it 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are  with 
regard  to  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  of  April  3,  1966,  but  it 
bears  out  the  point  of  view  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  there  is  con- 
cern about  this  matter  In  the  country; 
or  an  edit-onal  that  appeared  In  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  for  Wednesday.  March 
9 :  or  an  article  in  the  Publishers'  Aux- 
iliary entitled  In  Our  Opinion  Stirrings 
of  Cause  Celebre  Muffled  by  Ethics 
Quiz." 

I  do  not  know  of  a  scintilla  of  Justifica- 
tion existing  for  any  such  allegations. 
I  shall  continue  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  them,  but  they  can- 
not be  swept  under  the  rug  and  they 
cannot  be  answered  by  running  away 
from  them 

The  miatr.<r  most  be  considered  on  a 
strictly  profe.«vS!'inal  basis  to  winnow  the 
truth  from  falsehood  and  present  a  pub- 
lic record 

The  Hartford.  Conn.,  Courant  of 
March  20  1966.  printed  an  article  en- 
titled The  .s^enate  Has  No  Code  of 
Ethics  "  I  do  not  believe  we  can  permit 
this  unfair  evaluation  of  us  to  go  un- 
answered 

Therefore,  this  select  committee  has 
a  thankless  )ob.  and  also  an  exceedingly 
responsible  job  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks, which  are  motivated  entirely  by 
feelings  of  friendliness  toward  the  com- 
mittee and  toward  the  Senator  involved, 
In  the  hope  that  we  can  stop  the  spread 
of  mlsuinderstandinir  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  procedure  that  is  being 
followed  In  the  handling  of  this  con- 
trovers>' 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  is  going 
to  interest  itself  In  this  case,  as  it  has  a 
right  to — I  am  not  so  sure  it  does  not 
have  a  duty  —  then  certadnly  it  should 
consider  the  .source  of  m.aterlal  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  ob- 
tained     Ail  of  that  Is  pertinent. 

In  the  la.'^t  analysl.?  we.  as  Senators, 
may  ver>'  well  be  members  of  a  jury.  I 
hope  not  When  one  comes  as  a  Jury- 
man all  of  these  factors  in  regard  to  the 
source  of  evidence  are  impnrtant 

The  Department  of  Ju.'^tlce  also  has  an 
even  more  important  primary  obligation. 
and  that  is  the  consideration  of  the 
question  What  Is  the  truth  and  what  Is 
the  falsehood  involved^  Has  a  muck- 
raking job  been  done  by  taking  state- 
ments and  material  out  of  context.  In 
the  .sense  tnat  It  changes  truth  into  fal- 
sity''   We  are  entitled  to  know  that. 


The  individuals  involved  are  entitled 
to  the  kind  of  protection  procedurally 
for  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
pleaded  tonight.  I  have  taken  that  stand 
time  and  time  again  In  respect  to  Senate 
and  House  committee  investigations.  I 
take  it  now  only  by  way  of  expressing 
my  friendly  advice  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  an  agent  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  thankful  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  yielded  to 
me.  I  concur  in  the  statement  he  made 
today  on  this  serious  matter. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  each  and  every  state- 
ment made  In  the  sotmd.  Irrefutable  le- 
gal argiunent  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  in  this  body. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  the  chief  crimi- 
nal prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuyahoga 
County  in  Ohio,  and  I  tried  many  crimi- 
nal cases,  trying  only  felonies  at  that 
time.  Over  the  years,  as  a  trial  lawyer, 
I  have  defended  many  men  accused  of 
criminal  offenses. 

Firmly  and  fervently  impressed  upon 
me  over  the  years  is  the  view  that  every 
person  in  our  Nation  accused  of  any  of- 
fense Is  presumed  to  be  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty  by  evidence  sufficient  to 
convince  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  guilt  of  the  person  charged  with  the 
offense. 

Then  also,  as  a  result  of  my  experience 
and  training,  I  have  come  to  the  fervent 
concliision  that  punlshmient.  like  a  shad- 
ow, ihould  follow  conviction  based  on 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  any 
offense.  We  are  not  talking  today  about 
criminal  accusations;  but  in  this  matter 
adverted  to  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  adverted  to  regretfully,  as  I  take 
the  floor  regretfully — because  in  a  Sen- 
ate of  100  Members,  we  all  become  good 
friends  and  honor  and  respect  one  an- 
other— I  feel  as  does  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
does  not  envy  our  colleagues  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  the  heavy  responsibility  that 
Is  theirs  to  investigate,  at  the  request  of 
a  Member  of  this  body,  what  the  com- 
mittee has  termed  'charges  of  miscon- 
duct"  against  him. 

Frankly.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  that  committee.  However, 
I  am  certain  that  if  I  were  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct,  I  woiild  urge  opoi  hearings 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Just  as  has 
been  urged  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  would  urge  that  all  available 
witnesses  testify  at  that  hearing,  which 
would  be  open  to  the  public,  after,  of 
course,  necessary  executive  and  investi- 
gatory sessions  of  the  committee  itself 
were  held. 

After  Senators  had  considered  all  the 
available  legal  evidence,  I  would,  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  select  committee, 
announce  my  decision  among  the  group 
of  my  colleagues  in  accord  with  my  Judg- 
ment and  conscience. 


Our  colleagues  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct are  outstanding  Senators  of  unques- 
tioned integrity.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stinnis],  Ib  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  generation. 
He  has  been  a  Judge  of  the  courts  in  his 
State.  It  has  been  mentioned  from  time 
to  time  that  he  might  be  selected.  If  he 
wished  to  be  selected — he  probably  does 
not — to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  we  all  agree,  would 
grace  the  Supreme  Court  were  he  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body. 

The  gravity  of  this  situation  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  The  Integrity  and 
dignity  of  the  VB.  Senate  Is  at  stake. 
An  accusation  of  misconduct  against  one 
Senator  of  the  United  States  is  a  matter 
of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  99  other 
Senators. 

Since  the  time  our  colleague  who  has 
been  accused  asked  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  take 
up  this  matter,  it  has  seemed  to  some 
persons,  according  to  statements  we  hear 
or  read  from  time  to  time,  that  the  com- 
mittee's proceedings  have  been  shrouded 
In  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  I  hope  that  that 
is  not  true.  As  a  result,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  public  misunderstanding 
and  perhaps  misinformation  concerning 
the  investigation. 

There  are  reports  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  harassing  the 
newspapermen  who  originally  made  the 
allegations  which  resulted  in  the  investi- 
gation, and  that  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals who  are  in  a  position  to  testify  to 
the  facts  have  been  Intimidated  by  FBI 
agents.  FBI  agents  are  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct if  these  allegations  are  factually 
correct.  I  am  confident  that  no  Senator 
had  a  part  in  the  alleged  harassment  and 
intimidation,  and  that  all  Senators  would 
Join  me  in  condemning  it. 

Other  newspaper  articles  report  that 
greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  de- 
termining the  soiu-ce  of  the  Information 
allegedly  received  by  certain  columnists, 
instead  of  determining  the  validity  of  the 
charges.  I  hope  that  is  not  true;  It 
should  not  be  true.  However,  as  a  result 
of  these  reports  and  nmiors,  citizens  are 
confounded  and  confxised,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Seriate  may  be  tarnished  If 
they  continue.  If  these  reports  are  ac- 
curate, they  constitute  conduct  on  the 
part  of  FBI  agents  that  is  reprehensible 

I  have  every  confidence  that  any  Sena- 
tor accused  of  misconduct  will  obtain 
Justice. 

I  was  Interested  to  hear  what  the  Sen- 
ator fnxn  Oregon  said  about  libelous 
charges  made  against  him  and  that  they 
are  a  port  of  the  life  of  a  politician. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  received  similar 
scars,  but  I  have  taken  th«n  In  my  stride, 
or  have  tried  to.  I  have  oonfldence  that 
In  the  end,  the  truth  will  make  itself 
known. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct is  honorbound  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  conflicting  allegations  and 
charges.  Any  other  action  or  failure  to 
take  appropriate  action  is  out  of  order 
at  this  time.    I  cannot  believe  that  there 


will  be  any  evasion  by  the  committee  of 
Its  clear  duty.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  NtUJon  if  the  committee  were  to  con- 
duct open  hearings  on  this  subject  with- 
out delay.  Certainly,  were  a  Senate  com- 
mittee to  be  investigating  similar  charges 
against  any  high  official  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  open  hear- 
ings would  be  held,  and  the  matter  would 
be  fully  aired  before  the  American  pub- 
lic. Have  we  the  moral  right  to  create  a 
double  standard  of  conduct,  one  for  the 
executive  branch,  and  another  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government? 

I  am  much  saddened  by  the  necessity 
for  this  investigation  as  I  know  all  of  my 
colleagues  are,  and  especially,  as  I  know, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  adverted  to  s<Mne 
editorials.  I  have  read  some  of  those 
editorials,  including  an  excellent  edi- 
torial published  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. I  shall  not  ask  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
However,  at  the  outset,  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
stated: 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Standards  and 
and  Conduct  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  what  it  has  termed  "charges 
of  misconduct"  •  •  •.  This  bipartisan  com- 
mitiee  established  to  police  senatorial  eth- 
ics Is  the  proper  body  to  deten&lne  (the 
facts). 

What  Is  disturbing  about  the  csise.  ac- 
cording to  the  editorial,  and  this  was  a 
matter  adverted  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — is  the  allegation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenbach  apparently  are 
questioning  some  sources  to  determine 
how  newspapermen  obtained  the  infor- 
mation in  the  first  sentence. 

The  point  Is  not  how  columnists  ob- 
tained any  information.  The  point  is, 
as  was  stated  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  whether  the  charges  stand  up. 
That  Is  what  the  Select  Conmilttee  is 
honor  bound  to  determine.  Any  other 
Inquiry  Is  out  of  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  agree  that  pub- 
lic office  is  a  public  trust.  A  great  Amer- 
ican on  a  historic  occasion  said: 

Let  no  guilty  man  escape.  No  personal 
considerations  should  stand  In  the  way  of 
performing  a  public  duty. 

Let  this  serve  as  a  guide  to  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the 
statement  he  has  Just  made.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  really  a 
teacher  of  mine.  He  will  not  admit  it, 
but  his  record  on  law  enforcement  has 
been  a  source  of  reliance  for  me  as  I 
have  sought  Information  since  he  has 
been  in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  basic  procedural  questions  I  have 
talked  about  today. 

The  Senator  mentioned  one  point  that 
I  think  needs  to  be  stressed  In  the  Rec- 
ord before  we  adjourn;  that  is,  that  the 
Senator  Involved  Is  the  one  who,  to  his 
everlasting  credit,  stated  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
that  he  would  make  available  to  the  com- 
mittee all  his  records.  He  urged  the 
committee  to  conduct  a  thorough  inves- 


tigation. That  la  to  his  everlasting 
credit,  and  it  bears  out  the  expressions 
of  regard  that  I  bespoke  of  him  In  my 
remarks. 

I  think  that  he  Is  entitled  to  the  very 
thorough  t5T>e  of  investigation  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  suggested  here  today  by  way  of 
advice  to  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  a  cor- 
rect statement.  I  am  proud  that  our 
colleague  did  exactly  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  stated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  the  very  fine  statement  he  has  made 
on  the  responsibility  that  is  ours  as 
Members  of  this  body  to  seek  the  truth 
and  to  determine  just  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

I  feel  that  the  recommendations  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  are  appropriate,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  be  given  every  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  very  much. 
The  Senator  knows  the  extremely  high 
regard  in  which  I  hold  him,  as  I  have 
demonstrated  not  only  here,  but  also 
when  we  have  traveled  abroad. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  by  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
made.  He  has  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  he  recognizes  that  un- 
less we  protect  the  procedural  rights  of 
the  people,  we  will  never  be  able  to  pro- 
tect their  substantive  rights. 


SENATE 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pm.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  14,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Thursday,  April  14,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
John  O.  Pastore,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rev.  Dr.  Paul  Morrison,  assistant  min- 
ister. Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  our  help 
in  ages  past,  our  hope  lor  years  to  come, 
we  pause  humbly  and  reverently  in  Thy 
presence  acknowledging  that  Your  world 
Is  not  a  child  of  chaos  or  an  offspring  of 
chance,  but  a  world  of  abundance,  of 
beauty,  of  order,  and  design.  Out  of  Thy 
goodness  and  guidance,  Thou  hast  show- 
ered favors  upon  our  beloved  land.  We 
thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  the  heritage  that 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  lor  the  great 
leaders  who,  In  crucial  times,  have  held 
steadfast,  affirming  their  trust  and  obe- 
dience to  Thy  divine  will. 

May  each  Member  of  the  Senate  this 
day  receive  Thy  blessing  and  benediction, 
SIS  they  deliberate  and  legislate  together 
for  the  common  good  of  our  Nation  and 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Make  stable 
and  wise  their  minds  to  understand  their 
entrustment.  Grant  that  their  every  ef- 
fort be  made  to  turn  back  war's  devasta- 
tion of  hiunan  life.  Guide  and  direct 
each  Senator  &S  a  lover  of  peace  and  con- 
cord, a  lover  of  righteousness  and  Justice, 
to  Implore  Thy  divine  power  that  their 
efforts  may  lead  this  Nation,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  Into  the  path  of  vic- 
tory for  brotherhood  and  peace.  Out  of 
this  moment  of  silence,  speak  to  their 
hearts  and  minds;  and  stir  their  souls  to 
good  works,  we  pray  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  13.  1966: 

Department  of  Labor 

Stanley  H.  Buttenberg.  at  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
U.S.  Attornbt 

Bdward  L.  Shaheen,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years.     (Reappolntm«nt.) 

Robert  B.  Hauberg.  of  Mlsslaalppl,  to  be 
UJS.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  y«»ar8.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Eugene  G.  Gushing,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  weetem  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
William  N.  Goodwin, 


DESIGNATION   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sknatk. 
Prxsioent  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  April  14, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tempHararUy  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  John  O.  Pabtore,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  per- 
form  the    duties   of    the    Chair   during   my 

absence. 

Carl  Hatdcn. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PASTORE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  April  13,  1966: 

COMMISSIONEB    OT    INDIAN    ATTAIBS 

Robert  LaFoUette  Bennett,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Commlseloner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  uiuinlmous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  April  13.  1966,  was  dispensed 
with. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

and  by  unanimous  consent,  statements 
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during  the  tranaaeUon  ot  routine  morn- 
ing business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


to  tlie  CommlttM  on  Hnnlflng  and 
Currency. 

(See  Mm  remarks  of  Mr  TTmifoe  when  he 
tntrodueeA  tbe  above  biUs,  wbicb  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 


coMMm^EE  MFf-TiN-  -  rxmiNQ 

SENATE  SESSK-^N 

On  refiues:  -f  Mr  Long  of  Louisiana, 
and  by  uriaiLunooA  c>.;..M-:i^.  the  Subcom- 
rruLtee  on  Pubuc  hu.da.-  :>:  the  Commit- 
tee on  P;r3;ic  Worlts  was  authorized  to 
meet  du  .:  =;  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


BIIXS  INTRODUCED 

Bilia   we;e  introduced,   read   the  first 
time,    aad.   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
jec4j!id  lirae,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By    Mr.   JAVrrS: 

5  3213  A  bUi  to  establish  standards  lor 
the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment  of 
iaborfttory  animals  In  departments,  agen- 
ries.  suit!  tnstrumentalltlee  of  the  United 
8*ates  (ind  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  ooDtracts  from  the  Cnlted  States:  and 
'o  encourage  tbe  study  and  improvement  of 
the  '".are  and  treataaenc  and  tbe  development 
■->(  ioeUi^jda  tor  "*'"'■"'"< "^  pals  and  dlscom- 
luTt  ol  animais  used  In  research,  training,  or 
testing:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

9r»?  th*  r-rr.«rks  of  Mr  jAvrr«  when  he  1n- 
tr^Kju.-*<l   'ho   (ibove  bill,   which  appear  un- 
der   a    «eyara*..e    taeadUac.) 
By  &,Ir    UOLUiHD: 

s  a.,  .w    A  3iU  (or  the  relief  ol  Dr.  Abraham 

s  iUii  .K  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  LuU  Os- 
va.Jo  M-tr'.inez-Farlnaj;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr    CASE    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey)  : 

S.  332:  A  bill  to  amend  secuon  Ua(a)  of 
the  Interstate  Cmimerce  Act,  relatlag  to  tbe 
<l:siont.i!iu<iiice  )r  .lii.ge  of  certain  Intra- 
*ui,:#  .per»_..,;i«  jr  aervioea.  In  order  to  ex- 
;  •'  •  •  '.-)!  State  action  prior  to  petl- 
•,:.>i'..iig  Uid  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  rhe  remarks  of  Mr.  Casz  when  he  In- 
troduced '^Tif  Above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  h»»dlng.| 

By  Mr    McINTYRK; 

S.  sasa    A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Dusko  Doder; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HILL: 

=  3233    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus  L. 
Uistra    to  the  CoNimJttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McCLELLAN  (for  himself  ai>d 
Mr.  Mnxaat  : 

S  1234  A  bill  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the 
act  A  March  S,  18OT,  which  prohibits  tbe  em- 
ployment, in  any  Oovemment  serrJoe  or  by 
any  oSlcer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any 
employee  of  the  Ptnkerton  Detective  Agency, 
•r  any  similar  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Oovemiaent 
Operations. 

By  Mr   TYDINOS 

S.  3226  A  bill  to  provide  that  plans  and 
regulations  established  pursuant  to  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Watw  PoUutlon  Control 
Act  for  the  control  of  water  pollution  shall 
app'y  to  veaaels  (Including  boats)  and  ma- 
r'.n.%a:   and 

s  322fi  A  '-Ml  to  amend  the  Federal  Watar 
Poii  It  ion  Cori^rol  Act  In  ordar  to  suttMMtie 
F'»f!Ti.  w<fi,.=  uince  in  carrying  out  short-tarm 
i.-i:;.!';,;  :ir  j»;:axns  in  traatment  work  opera- 
'. .•!■.  i.n.i  maintenance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S  m''<  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
T-i:.3portatlon  Act  of  1964  to  assist  In  meet- 
;:.,?  the  need  frw  highly  trained  management 
p«rsonnei  for  '.^e  efficieat  operatkMi  of  oaasa 
tTiuisportation   systems,  and  for  other  pur- 


STANDAROS  FOB  CXIRTAZXi«ENT 
OP  PETNAPINO 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  T  send  to 
the  desk  a  Mil  to  curb  the  kidnaping  of 
pets  for  laboratory  experiments  and  to 
require  humane  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  mail  upon  this  subject. 

A  bill  Is  pending  which  I  believe  tends 
to  be  more  restrictive  of  operations  for 
experimentation  than  is  merited  by  the 
desire  to  be  humane  to  animals. 

As  I  should  not  like  to  be  negative  in 
these  matters,  but  positive.  I  am  intro- 
ducing ray  own  bin  which  I  fMk  to  have 
appropriately  referred  and  which  I  be- 
lieve, at  one  and  the  same  time,  fully 
protects  the  urgent  need  on  the  part  of 
our  cltteens  for  experimentation  with 
animals  in  connection  with  medical  and 
other  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  provide  for  humane  tre«tment. 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ai>- 
proprlately  referred. 

The  bill  <8.  3218)  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatnient  of  laboratory  animals  In  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  by  recipi- 
ents of  grants,  awards,  and  contracts 
frtwn  the  United  States;  and  to  encour- 
age the  study  and  Improvement  of  the 
care  and  treatoient  and  the  development 
of  methods  for  minimizing  pain  and  dis- 
comfort of  animals  used  in  research, 
training,  or  testing.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Javtts,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  medical 
research  Involving  the  use  of  laboratory 
animals  has  contributed  to  bringing 
about  a  significant  reduction  In  human 
suitering  and  death.  However,  tt  Is  en- 
tirely proper  smd  practical  that  this  re- 
search be  conducted  under  humane  con- 
ditions. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  not  only  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals  bat  alK> 
seeks  to  curb  the  UUcit  traffic  In  them 
by  requiring  that  they  be  obtained  from 
legal  sources.  My  bill  has  tbe  following 
principal  features: 

First.  Directs  the  Surgeon  General  to 
promulgate  standards  for  the  humane 
care,  baridlin^  and  treatment  of  labora- 
tory amima.-  :  y  Federal  ««encies  and  by 
recipient  f  Federal  funds.  In  setting 
up  the-p  -.ir: Jards,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral will  coiioult  both  with  government 
and  private  scientific  groups  and  with 
the  organizations  concenied  with  tbe 
humane  treatment  of  animals.  These 
sttuidards  include  the  care  of  animals 
during  and  following  surgical  operatloris 
as  well  as  standards  for  animal  housing. 
Laboratories  are  to  be  accredited  and 
periodically  inspected. 

Second.  Encourages  the  study  and  Im- 
provement of  the  care  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals  and  tbe  development 


of  methods  for  minimizing  i>aln  and  dis- 
comfort. This  Includes  also  Federal  In- 
formation programs  relating  to  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  transportation  of 
laboratory  animals. 

Third.  Raquires  that  animals  used  by 
accredited  laboratories  shall  be  acquired 
only  from  dealers  licensed  under  State 
laws  or,  where  the  States  have  no  li- 
censing laws,  from  dealers  approved  by 
the  Surgeon  Genersil. 

Fourth.  Requires  detailed  records  of 
the  disposition  of  animals. 

This  measure  Is  patterned  sifter  leg- 
islation suggested  by  the  New  York  State 
Society  for  Medical  Research.  It  has 
the  necessary  virtue.  I  believe,  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  safeguards  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  laboratory  animals 
before,  during,  and  after  research  with- 
out unduly  hampering  scientific  inquiry 

Scientific  inquiry  and  experimentation 
has  proven  Its  worth  in  the  relieving  of 
human  suffering,  yet  this  need  not — and 
should  not — be  accomplished  by  sub- 
jecting animals  to  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing. The  re^x>nslble  scientific  commu- 
nity, I  am  certain,  supports  this  view- 
point, as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  State  Society  for  Medical  Re- 
search suggested  this  measure. 


ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR  PROCEED- 
INGS      INVOLVING       CONTESTED 
PASSENGER  TRAIN  D18CONTIND-  . 
ANCES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  my  coUeague,  the  Jimior  Senator  froca 
New  Jersey  IMr.  WnxiAJCSl  and  for  my- 
self, a  bin  to  provMe  iMkUtional  time  for 
proceedings  involving  eontested  passen- 
ger train  dlscontlnuuioes. 

Our  bill  would  amend  section  13a (3) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which 
deals  with  the  dtoconUnuanoe  of  pa»- 
senger  trains  In  Intrastate  commerce. 
Under  existing  law.  State  proceedings  In 
Intrastate  cutbacks  are  restricted  to  the 
120  days  which  follow  a  rallrocKl's  appli- 
cation for  relief. 

If.  during  the  120  dajrs  allowed  under 
the  existing  law,  a  State  public  utility 
commission  does  not,  or  cannot,  reach 
a  dedslan  on  a  discontinuance  applica- 
tion, the  railroad  is  free  to  carry  Its  case 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlssioa 
This  means  that  the  State,  or  other 
representatives  of  tbe  public,  have  only 
4  months  from  the  time  the  application 
Is  first  filed  to  prepare  and  present  a 
factual,  reasoned  case  for  the  public  In- 
terest In  a  typically  complicated  matter 

The  bin  we  propose  would  extend  this 
period  to  180  days — or  6  months. 

Four  months  may  seem  like  a  long 
while,  but  It  Is  really  quite  limited,  par- 
ticularly If  the  carrier  Is  not  cooperative 
In  providing  data  on  Its  profits  and  losses, 
and  II  the  public  has  difficulty  in  finding 
a  rafiroad-orlented  cost  accountant  to 
examine  and  make  sense  out  of  the 
carrier's  balance  sheets. 

The  cost  accotmtant  Is  an  important 
factor  because.  I  am  advised,  there  is 
only  a  small  handful  in  the  country  who 
specialize  In  railroad  operations. 

Whfle  the  railroad  can  work  on  Its 
case  for  months,  if  not  years,  before  It 
files  a  discontinuance  application,  few.  If 


anj'.  States  have  the  staff  to  do  this, 
nor  can  they  afford  to  keep  a  firm  of 
consultants  on  the  payroU  In  anticipation 
of  some  future  cutback  action  by  a  rail- 
road. 

The  general  public  Is  at  an  ev«i  greater 
disadvantage  because  it  must,  first,  de- 
pend on  the  State  to  provide  proflt-and- 
loss  data  which  may  be  late  In  arriving 
from  the  raUroad,  and  second,  must  or- 
ganize Itself  town-by-affected-town,  and 
even  organizatlon-by-organizatlon,  ob- 
taining witnesses  from  among  knowl- 
edgeable volunteers  willing  and  able  to 
take  time  from  their  jobs  to  testify  before 
a  public  utility  commission. 

The  handicap  confronting  the  public 
is  clearly  Ulustrated  in  the  present  effort 
by  the  Erie- Lackawanna  Railroad  to  dis- 
continue 287  passenger  trains  which 
serve  8  New  Jersey  coimtles,  a  move 
that    would    affect    35,000    commuters. 

The  Erie  filed  its  application  with  the 
State  PUC  on  January  5.  Hearings  be- 
gan before  the  PUC  on  January  26.  but 
it  was  not  until  about  February  1  that  the 
State  could  find  and  engage  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transportation  cost  accountant 
to  handle  the  mcimmoth  job  of  examin- 
ing the  railroad's  books. 

This  left  very  little  time  for  the  con- 
sultant to  do  his  job  properly. 

Moreover.  It  was  not.  In  fact,  imtU 
about  March  12 — only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  PUC  hearings  concluded — that 
the  corisultant  received  the  last  of  the 
data  suppUed  by  the  railroad.  Even  with 
a  7-day-a-week  research  effort  through- 
out this  whole  period,  the  consultant 
found  that  his  staff  had  been  able  to 
examine  only  about  half  the  documents 
supplied  to  It. 

It  Is  clear  that  lack  of  time  to  prepare 
adequately  can  only  serve  to  damage.  If 
not  wreck,  the  public's  effort  to  prove 
its  case  for  continuation  of  a  particular 
railroad  service. 

Too  much  Is  riding  on  the  provision  of 
adequate  commuter  transportation  In 
this  coimtry  to  permit  Individual  lines 
to  go  out  of  business  so  easily.  The  pub- 
lic's convenience  and  comfort,  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  whole  regions,  suid  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  trafQc  congestion  and 
air  pollution  are  at  stake. 

The  public  must  be  given  an  ample 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  present  its 
case  In  Intrastate  railroad  discontinu- 
ances. The  present  law  does  not  assure 
this.  It  puts  time  on  the  side  of  the 
carrier  rather  than  where  It  properly 
belongs — Impartially  on  the  side  of  the 
public  Interest. 

If  further  documentation  is  required 
to  show  why  our  blU  Is  necessary.  It  was 
amply  and  Incisively  provided  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  In  the  Newark,  NJ.,  Sun- 
day Star-Ledger.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  editorial  wlU  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  blU  Tfe.  3221)  to  amend  section 
13a  (2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
relating  to  the  discontinuance  or  change 
of  certain  Intrastate  operations  or  serv- 
ices. In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  State 


action  prior  to  petltloiiing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Cask  (tor  himself  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Cask  Is 
as  foUows: 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ.)   Star-Ledger,  Mar. 

27,    1966] 

TiMi  roa   Studt 

There  are  usuaUy  two  sides  to  a  case  but 
a  railroad  consultant  seriously  doubts  that 
this  applies  to  mass  transit  In  New  Jersey. 
It's  his  belief  the  pubUc  is  usually  late  to 
know,  and  when  it  is  apprised  of  a  con- 
templated commuter  service  curtailment.  It 
doesn't  have  enough  time  to  prepare  a  de- 
finitive rebuttal. 

Under  the  law,  a  railroad  can  apply  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  relief 
120  days  after  it  has  filed  notice  of  inten- 
tion with  the  State  public  uUlltles  commis- 
sion, if  Its  petition  Is  denied. 

In  the  consultant's  view,  the  Interim  does 
not  ptermlt  sufficient  time  for  study  and  for 
preparation  of  the  public's  case  against  cur- 
tailment. The  railroads.  In  the  meantime, 
have  the  benefit  of  special  studies  to  buttress 
their  contention  that  commuter  operations 
are  a  losing  proposition  and  no  longer  can 
be  sustained  by  private  operation. 

The  fiscal  operations  of  a  railroad  are  in- 
volved and  complicated:  there  are  a  number 
of  factors  Involved,  the  Intricate  bookkeep- 
ing of  profits  or  losses  within  specified  areas. 
Inside  or  outside  Jersey;  the  offsetting  profits 
of  freight  operations:  the  infusion  and  effect 
of  State  commuter  subsidies. 

It  becomes  clear  the  public,  even  with  ex- 
pert services  of  consultants,  is  severely  hand- 
icapped in  presenting  a  documented  case 
against  cutbacks  on  commuter  runs.  It 
mtist  depend  on  State-assigned  counsel  and 
officials  for  detailed  analyses  in  opposing 
curtailment  petitions. 

The  PtJC  hearings  are  designed  to  estab- 
lish more  than  a  black  (profitable)  and  red 
(loss)  ledger  of  the  applicant's  operations. 
There  are  subtle,  complicated  gradations  of 
gray  areas  that  can  influence  financial  state- 
ments of  railroads.  These  require  minute, 
careful  study  that  is  not  available  in  the 
time  period  established  by  statute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Case  today  in  Introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  which  wlU  provide  some  extra  lead- 
time  to  the  beleaguered  New  Jersey 
commuter. 

Under  existing  law,  a  railroad,  after 
months  or  years  of  Intensive  preparation 
of  a  persuasive  case,  can  petition  a  State 
regulatory  authority  for  permission  to 
abandon  or  discontinue  Its  intrastate 
passenger  trains.  A  period  of  only  4 
months  Is  then  allowed  for  the  State 
regxilatory  agency  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion on  that  petition.  After  that  period, 
the  applicant  railroad  can  take  its  case, 
which  again  has  received  the  benefit  of 
lengthy  and  intensive  preparation,  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
ICC  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  dispute 
despite  the  fact  that  the  State  regulatory 
commission  may  not  or  cannot  rule  on 
the  case,  or  may  deny  the  railroad's 
petition. 

I  think  that  this  4-month  period 
places  much  too  heavy  a  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  State  agency  and  the 
public  groups  which  may  be  opposing 
the  discontinuance  petitions.     Needless 


to  say.  It  takes  time  and  much  expert 
knowledge  to  provide  specific  rebuttals 
to  the  documentary  arguments  which  the 
applicant  railroad  will  have  prepared. 
And  the  regulatory  agency,  after  testi- 
mony by  both  sides,  needs  time  to  care- 
fully evaluate  a  long  and  detailed  record 
and  then  make  a  difficult  decision. 

The  4-month  period  aUowed  imder 
the  present  ICC  statute  is  just  not  suf- 
ficient to  aUow  commuter  groups  and 
other  Interested  parties  to  prepare  their 
testimony.  Consequently,  Senator  Cask 
and  I  are  today  Introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
which  win  lengthen  from  120  to  180  days 
the  period  of  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
regulatory  agency. 

There  Is  no  question  that  our  amend- 
ment merely  gives  a  bit  of  breathing  time 
to  the  commuter  railroads.  And  precious 
little  at  that. 

The  fundsonental  problems  affecting 
commuter  transportation — all  modes,  not 
just  railroads — need  a  radically  different 
approach  for  their  solution.  Under  the 
Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  which  I  was 
proud  to  author,  the  Congress  provided 
grants  for  the  acquisition  of  capital 
stock — new  cars,  terminal  facilities, 
buses,  and  so  forth.  But  ova  short  ex- 
perierice  with  this  legislation  has  demon- 
strated that  many  of  our  older  com- 
muter transit  systems  were  in  more 
serious  financial  trouble  than  we  had 
Imagined.  They  simply  could  not  keep 
operating  \mtU  the  infusions  of  new 
capital  money  could  revitalize  their  serv- 
ices and  attract  passengers  back  to  their 
lines. 

This  year  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  give  Interim  relief  to  these  commuter 
systems  In  the  form  of  a  temporary  oper- 
ating subsidy.  Brlefiy,  the  bills  would  en- 
able the  Federal  Government  to  make 
two-thirds  grants  to  a  transit  authority 
to  meet  operating  deficits  if  that  public 
authority  and  the  carrier  had  submitted 
long-range  financial  plans  for  placing  the 
commuter  system  on  a  financially  stable 
basis.  I  am  convinced  that  this  ap- 
proach, over  the  long  run,  wlU  provide 
the  answer  for  our  ailing  commuter 
systems. 

However,  we  need  to  keep  our  railroads 
In  existence  before  we  csm  help  them  with 
constructive  legislation.  And  the  bill 
which  Senator  Case  and  I  are  Introduc- 
ing today  would  work  toward  that  end 
by  giving  the  commuting  public  more 
time  to  prepare  answers  to  discontinu- 
ance petitions  and  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies more  time  to  consider  their  {u;tlon. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  with  the  i>er- 
mission  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
author  of  the  biU,  I  be  permitted  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  902)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  States  and  other  public 
agencies  in  planning  for  changes  in  the 
use  of  agricultural  land  in  rapidly  ex- 
panding urban  areas  and  In  other  non- 
agricultural  use  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  bili  deals  with  the  right  or  author- 
ity of  tlie  Department  of  AKricuIture  to 
test  soils  In  urba:;  catnxniinlties. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objpctior.,  it  i^so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  joined 
as  a  cospor^ijor  of  3.  2934,  the  Community 
Development  District  Act  of  1966,  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
.Mr  ElllsderI.  for  himself  £Lnd  other 
Senators.  I  do  this  with  the  permission 
of  the  author  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  HUD  to  designate  such  districts 
within  Stales  to  allow  for  regional  plan- 
ning grants  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  Present  701  grants 
are  allowed  for  urban  planning  but  this 
bill  would  help  the  smaller  communities 
and  rural  areas  which  transcend  polit- 
ical bcLi.'^.darifis.  Planning  is  concerned 
with  pattern  and  intensity  of  land  use. 
public  fac;!ltle.s,  transportation,  open 
.■^pace  hoiLslng.  fiscal  development,  and 
.so  forth.  The  planning  will  enable  the 
rural  areas  to  avoid  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  existing  larger  cities  which 
unfortunately  were  never  able  to  plan 
ahead 

Mr  EX>MrNIC'K.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
nrxt  print. ng.  I  ask  imanlmoiis  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MuitPHT]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bin  (S.  3153)  to  make  It  an 
unfair  labor  practice  to  reqxilre  a  person 
who  conscientiously  objects  to  member- 
ship in  a  labor  orgaJUzatlon  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  an  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  »*mp}ovm?n! 

The  .*LCTrNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Wtth^T  '^b""-tlon,  it  Is  90  ordered. 


SOIL    CON.5KRVATTON    AND    WATER 
RET.ARD.*iTION 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  the  Central  States  Con- 
stniction  magazine,  publiahed  at  Topeka. 
Kans..  published  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled W-^  .\re  No  Stronger  Than  Our 
Boll  • 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 35  years  ago  and  voted  to 
establish  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
During  these  35  years,  great  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  fields  of  soil  conserva- 
tion and  water  retardation.  Kansas 
rank.s  among  the  top  States  in  this  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  John  B.  Reubens, 
managing  editor,  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  belrts  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Wj:    \RE     yr>    Stuongkh    Th<m»   Ocm   Son. 
Bj  John  B  Reubens) 

One?  ,!;;:< '.n,  as  appropriations  few  flBcal 
r*tLT  1967  '-"me  ':p  f'lr  r«Tl«w,  the  Bur«an  of 
t.he  Biidi^t  hi»  Kinirt'^l  out  the  acrtcultural 
ccnaerv-atton  pri  i^ram  for  dMtrueaT*  eotUnC- 
This  time.  UK.ng  an.  aid  pillltllMl  taeO*.  tiM 
iinii'.>Ui)oe<l  giwi  ui  a  to«*rl  Qt  $100  oallUoB- 
le*-.  lag  r'joai  fur  caaipr'xaiM*  ut  a  U-wer  ?.i,ii:e 
trail  *.2ie  oiirUmal  J220  mITlInn  propcjeed 

In  view  of  tbe  tremendoua  vota  fckr  the 
fun  appropriation  l&at  year.  restorlnK  an  at- 
tempted cut  of  tlOO  mlliion.  wbem  354  Rpo- 


resentatlvea  voted  for  tbe  full  appropriation 
and  only  41  a^lnst  It.  It  la  hard  to  Tmder. 
•taad  wliy  tbe  present  administration  Is  go- 
ln«  aloOB  wttli  a  i«iMW«d  attack  on  ACP 
fundlas- 

Wbat  nxakea  thia  attack  doubly  hard  to 
understand  is  tiiat  one  announced  goal  of 
PederaJ  policy  ta  tUe  use  of  American  food 
surpluses  as  a  weapon  to  win  the  war  for  a 
free  world.  Even  If  aU  the  bureaucrats  and 
penctl-piiBhlng  accountant*  In  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  think  that  food  and  crops  Just 
grow.  President  Johnson  blmaelf  la  certainly 
aware  that  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  tbe  soil  Lb  essential  to  agricultural 
plenty. 

Why  select  ACP  funds  for  a  slash?  Be- 
cause, It  seenu  to  us.  faced  with  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  Great 
Society's  programs,  even  tbe  Federal  money- 
managers  find  cause  for  alarm.  Where  wUl 
It  all  come  from?  A  hundred  million  itere, 
another  there  soon  add  up.  P\irthermore, 
cutting  a  program  which  affects  only  a  rela- 
tively small  nunxber  of  voters,  spread  over 
many  States,  does  far  less  political  damage 
than  a  similar  reduction  In  a  program  aimed 
at  the  urban  populations. 

This  attack  on  the  ACP  funds  comes,  as  we 
have  remarked,  the  year  after  the  urban 
legislators  recognized  the  need  for  agricul- 
tural conservation  and  voted  to  restore  tbe 
lull  appropriation.  Does  the  administration 
think  tliat  Members  of  tiie  Congress  are  so 
quick  to  forget? 

But.  enough  of  politics — let  us  deal  In  bard 
facts. 

The  population  of  the  world  and 
the  United  States  Is  growing  at  fantastic 
rates.  In  many  cases,  our  enormous  sur- 
pluses are  now  whittled  down  to  little  more 
Uaaa  necessary  reeerves  In  the  event  of  total 
crop  laUun.  For  exajaple.  there  is  barely 
enaugta  wbeat  to  last  8  months.  In  1060.  tbe 
population  of  tbe  United  SUtes  was  ISO 
million;  by  the  year  aooo,  a  mere  34  years 
away,  our  population  Is  expected  to  reach 
340  mlllton  of  people.  Ail  of  ti^em  require 
food  to  eat  and  water  to  drink. 

What  Ivave  we  got  to  do  it  wltb?  Aboot 
523  million  acres  of  usaiaie  tenoaUnd.  Cur- 
iously, one  of  tbe  beat  cbMOoee  tliat  we  lxMr« 
to  keep  »TVftng»i  arable  land  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple to  cooae  was  given  to  us  by  tbe  often 
crltlciaed  and  frequently  derided  practice 
of  taking  land  out  of  production.  Over  tbe 
years,  we  have  taken  about  60  million  acres 
out  of  eultlvattoo.  Not  an  can  ke  salely 
j«t«imed  but  what  can  Is  a  bonoa — a  true 
return  oa  lnv«stment  In  natural  resources 
through  oonservaUon. 

Thirty -five  years  ago.  tJiis  Nation  adopted 
soil  conservation,  describing  It  in  the  leg- 
islation that  set  up  the  program,  as  "a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy."  TTiLs  decision  was 
a  wise  one,  particularly  when  the  history 
of  cMlUaad  man  shows  us  tbat  bo  nation 
liM  mmr  mmiivttl  tb»  low  or  Mrioua  impalr- 
meat  ai  Urn  ability  to  grow  lU  own  food,  lu 
agricultural  productivity.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  Im- 
prove and  conserve  our  land  both  as  a  source 
of  food  and,  a  growing  problem,  to  tncreaae 
our  water  supplies. 

Wo  amount  of  Federal  study  can  produoe 
water,  all  the  Federal  spending  in  the 
tysMniry  csnnot  provide  as  mach  good 
water  ae  Imfiroved  eopaerration  practices 
fnwlds  at  relatively  low  cost.  By  lOTi,  ex- 
pert aatlmates  place  Industrial  demand  for 
water  at  1.193  gallons  per  person  per  day, 
and  agricultural  needs  at  821  gallons  per  per- 
son per  day. 

Where  wUl  this  water  come  from?  Just 
where  It  comes  from  today  xiniees  we  can  de- 
velop some  tneipenalve  method  of  remov- 
ing salt  from  the  seas  and  other  saline  water 
•oorees.  And  aren  the  oceans.  If  not  con- 
ekNrM  as  a  wliole  and  treated  wltb  proper 
biotogteal  rsapeet,  could  prore  Just  as  vwi- 


nerable  to  abuse  as  any  other  natural  re- 
source. 

Since  our  water  must  come  frotn  the  same 
•ourcea  tonaorrow  as  It  has  today  bmA  yester- 
day, rain  and  snowfall.  It  seems  straags  that 
funds  to  Improve  and  conserve  the  supply 
are  up  for  cutting.  We  have  a  good  chance 
to  secure  our  water  needs  if  sound  conserve, 
tlon  practices  are  widely  adopted.  At  pres- 
ent, we  lose  about  26  blUlon  gallons  dally  of 
the  rainfall  that  falls  on  the  Great  Plains 
area.  We  captors  Just  about  half  the  water 
that  falls  as  rain  for  tbe  benefit  of  our  cro{is. 
Tbe  rest  goes  merrily  on  downhill,  minus 
evaporattoa.  We  can  and  must  correct  this. 
but  tbe  doing  requires  money  and  the  money 
comee  from  ACP  funds.  This  is  What  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget's  action  seeks  to  cxir- 
tall. 

Speaking  at  the  Kansas  Coaeervatlon  Con- 
tractors' Aasoclatlon  15th  annual  convention. 
January  1960.  Ed  Oordon,  legislative  cotn- 
mlttee  ebalrman.  L^nd  Improvement  Con- 
tractors of  Aaaerlca,  reviewed  tiie  tremendous 
cooperative  effort  It  required  to  preserve  the 
ACP  appropriation  for  1966.  Four  million 
letters  poured  In  from  menibers  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  National  Orange,  N«- 
ttonal  Cattleman's  Association.  Soil  Con- 
aarvwUim  Servlos  DlstilotB.  Datloaal  Associ- 
ation: NatloiMl  Umestooe  Asecalatlop.  Town 
a&d  Country  Church  Assooiatloo.  various  as- 
soclatlana,  and  tbe  Land  Improvement  Con- 
tractors of  America. 

Gordon  stressed  tbe  need  tar  continued 
writing  to  elected  repreeentatives  to  prevent 
a  cut  in  fiscal  IMT  ACP  funds.  How  right  be 
was  is  altogether  too  apparent.  The  bureau- 
crats are  counting  on  human  nature:  It  k 
hard  to  keep  pluggU^.  year  after  year,  and 
victory,  such  as  we  enjoyed  In  1M&,  briny 
a  letdown.  ^ 

We  must  all  act  now  and  write  or  wire  our 
elected  representatives  today,  telling  them 
why  they  should  support  and  vote  for  at  least 
the  full  ACP  approprlatloa,  If  not  Increase  tt 
to  aaOO  ">""''"  And,  w*  ouglit  not  to  stop 
there  but  we  should  write  our  frlencts  In  cities 
and  other  States,  urging  them  to  get  their 
representatives  to  support  a  full  ACP  appro- 
priation. 

We  cannot  countenance  anything  that  win 
tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  arable  land 
we  have  or  can  have.  Every  ctttaen  of  tbe 
TTnltad  States  bae  a  deep  Lntereet  la  conserva- 
tion for  mu— ration  ts  tXm  ksy  to  life  Itself, 
let  alona  abundance.  If  we  do  not  faster  coo- 
servatlxaa  as  an  approach  to  tbs  physical 
world  in  wiiich  we  Uve,  we  are  in  a  fair  wa; 
of  laying  the  ground  for  our  extinction,  botb 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  species. 

The  ACP  program  to  vital  to  continued 
conservation.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to 
nuke  sure  that  adequate  funds  are  available 
to  carry  tt  out  in  tbe  best  poaalble  way. 


THE  20TH  ANNTV^EESARY  MEEmNa 
OF  VA  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President,  repre- 
a^tatlves  c^  42  national  voluntary  or- 
ganJaatlcms  and  thetr  local  community 
oounterparts  from  all  over  the  country 
win  gather  In  Wadilngton,  DC,  April 
18-20  for  the  20th  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstraticm  Volun- 
tary Service  National  AdvlsoTy  Commit- 
tee. 

This  meeting  has  been  plarmed  to 
commemorate  the  aoth  birthday  of  VA 
Vohmtary  Senrlce,  which  was  founded 
In  April  1946. 

Currently,  a  monthly  average  of  ap- 
proximately 108,000  dtiaen  volunteers 
are  providing  ofver  8  milUon  hours  of 
service  to  dele  an^i  iBsabled  veterans 
ymr  In   1«4  VA  hoqiitals.     They 
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also  serve  In  VA's  outixitlent  clinics,  day 
treatment  centen,  and  nursliig  home 
care  units,  and  In  the  community  to  help 
discharged  veteran-patients  make  suc- 
cessful adjustments  to  home  and  com- 
munity. 

The  VA  Volimtary  Service  Staff  which 
directs  and  guides  this  nationwide  volun- 
tary service  program  Is  headed  by  James 
H.  Parke,  who  has  been  the  principal 
architect  and  developer  of  the  VAVS 
plan  which  has  won  the  support  of  the 
Nations  leading  volimtary  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  record  further  Informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration Voluntary  Service. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    In- 
formation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
VrnawNs'  AnuiNisTaATioN  Volontart  Sexv- 

ICX   30th   AirNTVXBSAXT 

The  20th  anniversary  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Voluntary  Service  program  of 
community  volunteer  participation  In  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veteran-jMitlents  will 
be  observed  in  April  of  this  year.  The  offi- 
cial observance  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  April  18-20  meeting  of  the  National  VA 
Voluntary  Service  Advisory  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  43  national 
voluntary  organizations. 

Volunteers  and  officials  of  the  participat- 
ing voluntary  organizations  and  VA  staff 
throughoirt  the  Nation  have  been  Invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  which  will  include  spe- 
cial sessions  of  Interest  for  all  attending 
groups.  In  addition  to  commemorating  the 
20th  birthday  of  VA  Voluntary  Service  the 
various  groups  will  explore  mutual  problems 
and  attempt  to  develop  ways  and  means  for 
providing  more  effective  service  and  leader- 
ship in  the  program  of  behalf  of  veteran 
patients. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  dramati- 
zation of  "The  VAVS  Story"  which  presenU 
the  program  as  seen  through  tbe  eyes  of 
volunteers  and  officials  of  the  participating 
organizations  and  hospital  staff. 

Another  feature  will  be  a  lutacheon  honor- 
ing organizations  and  their  repreeentatlvee 
who  attended  the  first  planning  meeUng  on 
April  8,  1946  Which  led  to  the  birth  of  the 
oOdal  VA  Voluntary  Service  plan.  The  guest 
speaker  wUl  be  Brig.  Oen.  F.  R.  Kerr,  who 
nrved  aa  Um  first  chairman  of  tbs  National 
VAVS  CoBuntttee. 

Other  highlights  Include  the  presentation 
o'  national  commendations  by  W.  J.  Driver, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  AffalxB,  to  tbe 
heads  of  the  42  national  organizations  on  the 
national  committee  In  appredatlon  of  their 
organiaatlons'  volunteer  asslstanoe  in  tbe 
medical  program  over  the  years:  an  evening 
devoted  to  individual  meetings  of  the  42 
naUonal  organizations:  presentations  by  tbe 
VA's  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  W. 
J.  Driver  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Kngle;  and  a  patz-lotte  prograoi 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band. 

The  Voluntary  Service  program  which  Is 
being  commemorated  has  experteiured  dy- 
namic growth  and  development  in  Its  two 
decades  of  existence.  Currently,  a  montlUy 
average  of  approximately  10«.000  citizen 
volunteers  are  providing  over  8  nUHlon  hours 
of  service  to  sick  and  disabled  veterans  each 
year  in  VA's  166  hospitals.  They  also  serve 
In  VA's  outpatient  clinics,  day  treatoMnt 
centers,  and  nursing  home  care  units,  and  In 
the  conununlty  to  help  discharged  veteran- 
patients  make  successful  adjustments  to 
home  and  community. 

Tlie  volunteers,  who  range  from  teenagers 
to  octogenarians,  are  warm-hearted  men 
and  women  of  tbe  oocomnnlty  serving  those 
who  served.  Each  Is  prized  for  his  own 
pertlctUar  contrtbntlaa  which  might  be  the 


imthutlaam  and  buoyancy  of  youth  or  tbe 
skill  and  wisdom  of  tbe  older  or  retired 
person.  Because  they  tutve  time  to  serve 
and  the  deelre  to  oontinne  purposeful  ac- 
tivity, rsrtlred  and  older  dttaens  have  found 
a  prominent  place  In  VA  Voluntary  Service. 

The  volunteers  are  welconoed  In  the  VA 
as  highly  valued  members  of  the  hospital 
team.  Under  the  supervision  of  tbe  medical 
staff  they  p>erform  assigned  duties  and  can^ 
be  found  everywhere  In  VA's  hospitals,  sup- 
plementing and  extending  the  work  of  the 
staff.  Their  efforts  not  only  nuike  It  possi- 
ble to  extend  and  expand  services  and  pro- 
grams, but  also  result  in  Improved  quality 
of  care  and  treatment  for  veteran -patients. 

Volunteers  give  of  themselves  In  this  pro- 
gram of  service  to  those  in  xxeed.  They  re- 
ceive no  salaries  or  wages.  The  youth  volun- 
teers leam  about  medical  and  allied  fields 
and  become  interested  In  health  careers.  All 
of  the  volunteers  witness  remarkable  recover- 
ies and  rehabUltatlons  by  ptatlents.  They 
find  in  this  reclaiming  of  human  Uvea  chal- 
lenge worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  Tbe 
knowledge  that  they,  as  menabers  of  the  hos- 
pital team,  play  a  vital  part  in  the  recovery 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  patient  Is  their 
basic  reward  and  source  of  deep  personal 
satisfactions. 

Of  particular  significance  Is  the  placement 
of  the  Voluntary  Service  program  In  the  office 
of  the  hospital  chief  of  staff,  thereby  assur- 
ing top  medical  leadership  and  guidance  for 
the  participation  of  citizen  volunteers.  At 
the  national  level  the  service  Is  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Oreon  K.  Tlmm,  assistant  chief  med- 
ical director  for  professional  services,  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  National  VAVS  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

ITie  Voluntary  Service  staff  which  directs 
and  guides  this  nationwide  Voltmtary  Serv- 
ice program  Is  beaded  by  James  H.  Parke, 
who  served  as  the  principal  architect  and  de- 
veloper of  the  VAVS  plan  which  has  won  the 
blessing  and  support  of  the  Nation's  leading 
national  welfare,  service,  and  veterans  orga- 
nizations. 


ANNUAL  DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL 
INTEREST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  made  an  annual  practice  of 
disclosing  my  financial  Interests,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  in  any  securities  or 
combinations  which  are  In  any  way  sub- 
ject to  Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  beljeve  that  this  should 
be  the  rule,  at  the  very  least,  lot  all  Sen- 
ators. I  believe  that  we  should  all  be 
required  to  show  what  our  financial  In- 
terests are,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  a 
personal  sense,  because  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  know.  Thus,  I  feel  that  In  my 
case — and  I  feel  sure  In  the  case  of  other 
Senators — It  does  not  affect  our  judg- 
ment, and  the  public  is,  nonetheless,  en- 
titled to  know. 

In  pursuance  of  that  belief  on  my  part, 
I  have  filed  this  disclosure  of  my  finan- 
cial Interests  for  the  year  1W6,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record,  as  I  have  done  In 
previous  yetu^a. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

ANMT7AI.    DiSCMJBTnat    OF    FnVAlVClM,    IirTXKXBT 

For  many  years.  I  tiave  urged  tbs  Ooa- 
gress  to  adopt  a  code  of  ethica,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1005.  I  Introduced  Senate  Beaolu- 
tion  26  requiring  the  Select  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  draft  such 
a  code  for  Senators  and  their  employee*. 


My  proposal  would  set  basic  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  Senators  and  their  staffs, 
taking  into  coaaideratlon  tbe  necessary  dif- 
ferences between  the  responalUllttas  and 
financial  requlremenlB  of  members  at  the 
executive  branch  and  Members  of  Congress. 
I  feel  It  Ifi  completely  incongruous  lor  Sen- 
ate committees  rigorously  to  question  ex- 
ecutive appwlntees  on  their  financial  affairs 
when  those  of  us  In  Congress  and  our  staffs 
are  not  subject  to  similar  standards  and 
requirements. 

Repeating  my  action  of  tbe  last  several 
years,  I  will  today  abide  by  the  disclosure 
provision  of  the  mterim  code  of  ethics  em- 
bodied In  Senate  Besolutlon  26  as  if  it  were 
law.  and  place  In  the  Rscobs  a  current  state- 
ment of  my  financial  holdings.  My  proposal 
would  amend  the  resolution  establishing  tbe 
select  committee  to  require  that  Members 
or  ofHcers  or  employees  of  the  Senate  "hav- 
ing a  financial  Interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
which  has  a  value  of  tS,000  or  more.  In  any 
activity  which  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency"  abould  make 
a  matter  of  public  record  tbe  nature  oi  such 
interest  by  filing  a  statement  with  the 
Comptroller  General.  Since  the  Comptroller 
General  does  not  now  have  the  authority  to 
receive  and  maintain  such  lists,  I  am  tnyw 
making  a  statement  for  tbe  Rbcord  to  dem- 
onstrate my  concern  wltb  tbe  matter.  As 
of  this  date,  my  holdings  of  the  described 
nature  are  as  foUows ; 

As  trustee  of  a  family  trust  I  have  an  In- 
direct Interest  In  tbe  following  oonapanles 
or  their  subsidiaries  or  affiliates,  each  In  an 
amount  exceeding  »5,000.  These  are  nor- 
mal Investments  In  pubUciy  owned  corpora- 
tions and  constitute  no  element  of  contrtti, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  others: 

American  ti  Foreign  Securlttes  Corp. 

Cities  Service  Corp. 

Criterion  Insurance  Co. 

Oovemment  Employees  Corp. 

Government  Employees  Financial  Corp. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Co. 

Government  Smploirees  Life  Insuraaos  Oo. 

South  Carolina  Electric  k.  Gas  0». 

Southern  Co. 

Transamerlca  Corp.  of  Delaware. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  Tork. 

Ryder  Systems,  Inc, 

Revlon,  Inc. 


THE  HUMAN  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  growing  crisis  of 
skilled  manpower  shortage  was  adopted 
by  the  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tee on  March  28,  1966.  Presented  to  the 
coordinating  committee  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Job  Opportunities,  the  report 
stresses  two  aspects  of  needed  govern- 
mental action  which  I  and  other  Repub- 
licans consider  to  be  highly  important. 
One  Is  eliminating  racial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment. I  have  introduced  S.  3082, 
along  with  Senators  Case  and  Kuchil,  a 
measure  to  strengthen  both  the  sub- 
stance and  the  enforceability  of  title  VII 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rlghte  Act,  banning 
racial  discrimination  In  employment. 
The  other  is  an  Incentive  tax  credit 
for  inv«stiBent  In  manpower  training 
and  retralnlns.  I  have  Introduced 
8.  S34S.  which  would  broaden  the  exist- 
ing 7-percent  credit  for  Investment 
in  equipment  and  machinery  to  Include 
investment  In  manpower,  and  Senator 
Proutt  and  Congressman  Citrtis  have 
also  Introduced  similar  measures.  The 
task  force  report  prorldes  an  eloquwU 
gtatement  of  the  need  for  these  steps  to 
OTcrcorae  t*\e  growlitg  shortage  of  skilled 
manpower. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
lasK  force  report,  entitled  "The  Human 
I:. vestment."  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
■A-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
a^  follows ; 

Thi    Human    Invsstmznt 
(Adopted    by    the    Republican    coordinating 
committee.   March  28,   1906.  presented   by 
the  Taak  Force  on  Job  Opportunities) 

TASK     rORCS     OK      JOB     OPPOBTDNrmS 

Chairman:  Don  Paarlberg.  professor  of 
agricultural  economics.  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  special  assistant  to  the 
President  and  Food  for  Peace  Coordinator, 
1968-61. 

Vice  chairman:  Oeorge  H.  Bush,  bi^slness- 
man  and  1966  candidate  for  VS.  Congress, 
Seventh  District  of  Texas. 

It  ember  I 

Yale  Brozen.  professor  of  business  eco- 
nomics. University  of  Chicago. 

Thomas  B.  Ctmna.  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  Second  District  of  Missouri. 

Len  B   Jordan,  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Charlton  H.  Lyons,  chairman.  Republican 
Stat«  Central  Committee  of  Louisiana. 

James  D.  Martin.  Member  of  Congress  for 
the    Seventh    District    of    Alabama. 

Lee  W  Mlnton.  International  president. 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Association. 

.Arch  A  MooRZ,  Jr  .  Member  of  Congress 
for   Ptrnt   District  of  West   Virginia. 

Mrs  Helene  M.  Morris,  national  commlt- 
teewomari  for  Florida. 

M.m  e:I7  M.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
M:  -.h'.gan  Republican  State  Central  Commit- 
tee 

J  '.in  H  Reed.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
M.i'.r.e. 

John  H.  Stender.  vice  president.  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers.  Iron 
Shipbuilders,  Blacksmiths.  Forgers  &  Helpers 
(AFLr-CIO). 

Prkktiss  L.  Wauur.  Member  of  Congress 
for  the  Fourth   District  of  Mississippi. 

W  O  Walker,  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

William  P  Young,  secretary  of  labor  and 
industry  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

THX   KtTMAN    nrrssncrNT 

Our  Nation  today  la  facing  a  crisis  In 
manpower.  We  are  well  Into  a  serious  skilled 
labor  shortage  but  the  Democratic  admln- 
Instration  continues  to  talk  of  unemploy- 
ment statistics  and  is  falling  to  give  adequate 
thought  to  the  {MXJblem  of  matching  men  to 
the  right  Jobs. 

r^e  nature  of  the  crt»t» 
Today  there  are  some  3  million  unem- 
ployed Americans.  Many  more  are  under- 
employed Although  Job  vacancy  data  Is 
incomplete,  most  economists  agree  that  the 
total  number  of  Job  openings  around  the 
country  Is  well  over  2  million — and  maybe 
as  high  as  3  million. 

In  his  manpower  message  to  Congress  on 
March  8.  1966.  the  President  took  some  cog- 
nizance of  the  problem,  saying  that  "we  can- 
not rest  content"  as  long  as  we  have  a  condi- 
tion where  "employers  seek  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced workers  while  thousands  cannot 
flr.d  ■xirt  because  they  lack  proper  training 
And  education  •  •  •.  Oxir  goal  Is  not  Just 
a  tob  for  every  worker  Our  goal  Is  to  place 
every  worker  In  a  Job  where  he  utilizes  his 
ruii  productive  potential,  for  his  own  and  for 
society's  benefit." 

The  goal  Is  laudable,  but  the  me— age  con- 
tained no  recU  solution  to  the  problem.  In- 
stead, the  President  asked.  "What  can  we 
do  to  help  employers  Improve  their  own  on 
the  Job  training?"  He  did  not  answer  the 
question  except  to  say  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  next  year  should  spend  tlO.2  billion 
fur  education  and  training  because  "the  root 
of    most    problems    of    unemployment    and 


underemployment  lies  in  deflclencle*  In  edu- 
cation." 

A   Hepublican  recommendation 

The  President  also  asked  how  might  em- 
ployers be  encouraged  "to  redefine  Jobs  In  a 
way  that  employs  more  of  the  unskilled  or 
semiskilled?"  Again,  he  offered  no  answer. 
Right  answers  are  not  obtained  by  asking 
wrong  questions. 

We  Republicans  believe  that  the  question 
is  Incorrectly  stated.  It  Is  not  Jobs  which 
should  be  redefined,  but  rather  employees 
who  must  be  retrained  to  fill  those  Jobs.  We 
believe  that  the  real  answer  has  been  pend- 
ing before  Congress  since  February  1965,  tn 
the  form  of  legislation  sponsored  by  the  en- 
tire Republican  congressional  leadership. 

The  Republican  Party  recommends  that 
the  Government  seek  to  encourage  employers 
to  retrain  their  present  and  potential  em- 
ployees BO  as  to  Improve  their  skills.  We 
believe  that  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  provide  the  cllnuite.  or  the 
Incentives,  whereby  labor  and  business  can 
take  the  lead  In  reeducation  for  the  industry. 

Effects   and   causes 

The  present  shortage  of  skilled  workers  has 
led  to  many  serious  problems: 

It  has  caused  an  Impairment  of  logistic 
support  for  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

It  has  caused  a  backlog  of  unfilled  orders 
throughout  the  domestic  economy. 

It  has  forced  some  companies  to  take  fore- 
men and  supervisors  away  from  their  duties 
to  work  on  the  production  line,  with  an  at- 
tendant decline  in  managerial  efficiency. 

It  has  Increased  costly  labor  turnover,  as 
desperate  efforts  to  obtain  qualified  workers 
lure  employees  from  one  company  to  another 
and  from  one  Industry  to  another. 

It  has  led  to  excessive  overtime  pay,  re- 
flected in  the  cost  of  the  product. 

It  has  encouraged  some  firms  to  seek  work- 
ers abroad  and  bring  them  here  to  fill  Jobs 
once  filled  by  Americans. 

And  as  all  these  factors  become  more  and 
more  serious,  costs  to  the  employer  are  In- 
creased. Consumer  prices  then  rise — and  in- 
flation Is  accelerated. 

Artificial  barriers,  such  as  raclsil  discrimina- 
tion, are  applied  against  many  workers,  pre- 
venting them  from  stepping  into  available 
openings.  The  unemployment  rate  among 
Negroes,  for  example,  Is  still  7  percent — al- 
most twice  as  high  aa  among  whites.  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  have  at- 
tempted to  ellnUnate  racial  barriers  from  la- 
bor legislation  during  this  present  Congress. 
But  the  Democratic  leadership  has  refused 
even  to  let  the  Issue  be  debated  by  the 
House.  Had  these  Republican  efforts  to 
amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  sitiu 
picketing  proposal  been  successful,  the  un- 
employment rate  among  minority  groups 
wotild  have  dropped  considerably.  Moreover, 
it  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  has  failed  to  give 
prompt  and  effective  implementation  to  tl- 
Ue  vn  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act,  which 
bans  discrimination  by  employers  and  labor 
unions  with  more  than  100  members.  Once 
again,  we  Republicans  call  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  enforce  this  section 
of  the  law. 

There  are  also  restrictions  on  the  geo- 
graphic mobility  of  labor  caused  In  large 
measure  by  a  natural  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  workers  to  leave  their  lifelong  homes 
to  accept  Jobs  elsewhere.  And  there  are  oth- 
er factors. 

But,  by  far  the  most  important  reason 
for  unemployment  at  a  time  when  Job  vacan- 
cies are  about  numerically  equal  to  the  peo- 
ple seeking  Jobs  Is  the  scarcity  of  needed 
Job  skills  among  the  unemployed.  This  con- 
dition, called  structural  unemployment,  U 
the  key  manpower  problem  of  the  1960's. 

"The  natiire  of  today's  unemployment 
problem  Is  no  less  serious  because  of  Its 
structural    character,"    reported   Republican 


members    of    the    Congressional    Joint   Eco- 
ncHnic  Committee  in  March  196S: 

"Indeed,  persistent  unemployment  that 
falls  with  sp>ecial  severity  on  particular  age, 
education,  or  racial  groups  poses  a  real  threat 
to  our  democratic  system.  Unless  our  efforts 
to  attack  structural  unemployment  succeed 
in  enabling  these  Individuals  to  lead  produc- 
tive lives,  a  growing  and  Insurmountable  gap 
may  appear  between  the  have's  and  the  have 
not's  in  our  society,  or  between  those  who 
have  a  good  education  and  good  Jobs  and 
those  who  have  little  education.  trLferior  Jobs 
or  no  Jobs  at  all,  and  who  are  hostile  or  in- 
different to  their  society.  The  increasing  em- 
pheisls  on  high  skills,  on  technical  compe- 
tence, and  on  expertise  will  Increase  the 
problem  In  years  ahead  and  pose  an  even 
greater  danger  for  the  survival  of  our  free 
and  open  democratic  system.  It  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  the  attack  on  chronic 
unemployment  takes  such  high  priority 
among  our  national  goals." 

The  need  for  education 

In  answer  to  this  problem  of  structural 
unemployment  begins  with  an  increased  na- 
tional dedication  to  strong  basic  education. 
so  that  every  American  will  have  the  requisite 
skills  in  comprehension,  communication,  and 
simple  mathematics  to  qualify  for  more  ad- 
vanced training.  This  need  becomes  evi- 
dent when  it  is  realized  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  teenagers  Is  11  percent- 
three  times  above  the  national  average. 

But  a  great  strengthening  of  basic  educa- 
tion, vital  though  it  Is.  will  never  be  the 
complete  answer  to  the  problem.  This  year 
we  must  provide  for  an  additional  1.6  mllUou 
entrants  to  the  labor  market.  Most  of  these 
newcomers  will  be  teenagers  or  recent  college 
graduates.  By  and  large  the  Jobs  created  for 
them — or  the  Jobs  made  available  by  those 
who  have  moved  up  the  ladder  or  out  of  the 
Job  market — will  require  much  more  skill 
than  the  Jobs  available  a  decade  ago  or  even 
a  year  ago.  We  are  in  an  age  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  on  all  fronts  of  the 
economy. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  technology,  there 
must  be  a  broad  national  effort  to  upgrade 
the  Job  skills  of  the  American  labor  force  all 
along  the  line^preparlng  the  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  for  varying  types  of  skilled  work, 
and  turning  those  now  classified  as  skilled 
workers  Into  advanced  technicians. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  as  workers 
move  up  the  "skill  ladder"  to  better  and  more 
demanding  Jobs,  the  positions  they  once 
filled  become  open  to  the  less  skilled  but 
striving  applicant. 

The  Republican  Party  has  long  recognized 
the  need  for  a  major  effort  to  upgrade  the 
Nation's  Job  skills.  In  1969,  the  Republican 
committee  on  programs  and  progress  advo- 
cated: "•  •  •  programs,  particularly  of  pri- 
vate Industry  and  labor  organizations  In  co- 
operation with  community  colleges,  adult 
evening  classes,  and  vocational  schools,  to 
help  the  individual  constantly  to  improve  the 
level  and  the  variety  of  his  skills,  and  to  be- 
come more  flexible  In  the  Job  market." 

Republicans  are  also  proud  that  they  au- 
thored and  supported  the  ImpKirtant  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
and  Its  subsequent  strengthening  amend- 
ments. 

The   role   of   industry 

The  most  effective  Job  trainer  in  the  Na- 
tion lias  always  been  the  free  competitive 
economy.  Through  the  years  business  and 
labor,  working  together,  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  conceive,  organize,  and  carry 
out  Job  training  programs  superior  both  In 
quality  and  In  efficiency  to  Government-op- 
erated programs.  Although  the  Democratic 
administration  is  urging  expanded  govern- 
mental training  programs,  we  believe  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  redirected  to  business 
and  labor,  where  primary  responsibility  and 
capability  rightfully  lie. 


The  proper  role  of  tb«  Fedsral  Oovemment 
Is  to  encourage  labor  orgaalBatloiM  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  Intensify  and  e^>and  ttielr 
time-tested  programs  of  Job  training. 

In  1962,  Congress  adjusted  our  revenue 
laws  to  provide  a  tax  credit  toward  the  ooet 
of  plant  e<fulpment  and  machinery  tn  order 
to  spur  new  Investment  In  these  Job-creating 
items.  It  Is  now  agreed  among  btalness  ana- 
lysts that  this  new  provision  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  Increased  Invest- 
ment In  equipment  and  machlnory. 

Republicans  believe  Congress — and  the  ad- 
ministration— shotild  now  act  to  encourage 
a  similar  investment  in  human  beings — In 
the  American  labor  force,  whose  skills  are 
worth  far  more  to  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  than  machinery  oaai  ever  be. 
Certainly  we  Bho\ild  give  the  highest  priority 
to  an  inyestment  In  human  resources. 

Republicans  have  suggested  the  tax  credit 
approech  to  this  problem  because  it  can  most 
easily  be  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  burdens  of  redtape.  bureaucracy,  and 
governmental  intrusion  into  the  affairs  of 
business  and  labor. 

The  Democratic  proposal  of  more  Federal 
funds  for  training  and  education  may  be  of 
limited  help  to  the  nonskllled  IB  acquiring 
skills.  But.  such  a  proposal  makes  abso- 
lutely no  provision  for  those  workers  who 
presently  have  limited  skills  to  move  up  the 
ladder.  This  can  result  only  in  chaos  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  pile — competition 
for  Jobs  at  a  level  where  competition  Is  least 
desirable.  The  Republican  tax  credit  ap- 
proach will  have  equally  beneficial  effects  at 
all  levels  of  the  skill  ladder. 

The  human  invettment  act 
Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  and  the  Nation  support  Repub- 
lican-authored legislation  to  grant  a  credit 
against  Federal  Income  taxee  toward  the 
costs  Incurred  in  retraining  employees  or 
potential  employees  in  needed  new  skills. 

Republicans  in  Congress  have  taken  the 
lead  in  sponsoring  the  Human  Investment 
Act.  Twenty-two  Republican  Senators  and 
eighty-three  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  are  sponsoring  such  legislation.  All 
12  ntembers  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican leadership  are  included  in  this 
number. 

The  purpose  of  the  Human  Investment 
Act  is  to  encourage  industry  to  expand  its 
training  programs  so  that  the  reservoir  of 
available  Job  skills  DM>re  closely  matches  the 
presMit  and  anticipated  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy. Private  enterprise  today  Is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  job  trainer,  investing  about 
14.6  biUlon  a  year  in  the  various  forms  of 
employee  training.  Over  the  years,  labor 
and  business  have  shown  that  they  know 
beet  what  skills  will  be  needed  in  the  econ- 
omy and  what  kinds  of  training  will  beet 
prepare  workers  to  accept  the  Jobs  that  be- 
come available.  It  Is  the  goal  of  the  Hu- 
man Investment  Act  to  provide  tlie  type  of 
economic  climate  through  tax  Incentives 
which  will  permit  business  to  enter  this  field 
on   a  major  scale. 

Unskilled  workers  today  have  an  unem- 
ployment rate  twice  as  high  as  the  overall 
national  rate.  In  most  cases,  the  unskilled 
lack  only  the  training  necessary  to  permit 
them  to  move  into  existing  vacancies. 

The  problem  is  a  national  one  and  de- 
mands a  national  solution.  '  The  Reiiubllcan 
Party  belteres  that  the  Human  Investment 
Act  la  a  proper,  indeed,  necessary,  response. 
This  leglslatioB  will  guarantee  an  expan- 
sion of  womtwhlle  and  needed  training  pro- 
grams, such  as  apprenticeship  and  on-the- 
job  training,  while  holding  redtape  and  ad- 
ministrative regulation  to  a  mlntmum.  Itie 
enactment  of  this  BepubUcaa-authored  leg- 
islation would  be  a  major  step  toward  tD- 
couivglng  o\ir  Americas  entsrpBlae  sjwteiu 
to  expand  It*  oontlniilng  effcsta  to  alleviate 
the   Nation's   manpower  abortagas   and   an- 


liartoe  tbe  opportunities  fbr  the  individual 
worker  to  share  more  fully  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Amertoan  economy. 


HARD  CHOICES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESrOEaTT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent turbulent  political  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us 
to  discuss  once  again  U.S.  policy  tn  Viet- 
nam and  the  extent  of  our  commitments 
there.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  for  the  hard  choices 
and  decisions  which  may  be  required  of 
us  as  a  result  of  the  existing  political 
uncertainty. 

Our  own  purpose  should  remain  un- 
altered. Side  by  side  with  the  ARVN 
forces  of  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  troc^Js  are 
waging  a  struggle  for  high  but  limited 
objectives  with  the  necessary  but  limited 
military  means.  We  are  seeking  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  to  preserve  fi-eedom 
of  choice  for  Vietnam.  Our  goals  are 
threefold:  First,  paciflcatlon  of  the  Im- 
portant and  populous  areas ;  second,  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the 
Vietnamese  people;  and,  third,  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  in  order  to  enable 
the  Vietnamese  to  determine  their  own 
governmental  future. 

Should  tiie  Oovemment  of  Premier 
Ky  remain  in  office,  or  should  another 
government  with  the  same  plans  for 
Vietnam  assume  power  and  responsi- 
bility, the  United  States  can  continue  to 
play  Its  part  in  Vietnam.  Should,  how- 
ever, a  government  come  into  oflQce  which 
is  dissatisfied  with  our  help,  or  with 
the  presence  of  our  forces  In  the  coun- 
try, or  which  is  unable  to  continue  the 
South  Vietnamese  share  of  the  military 
burden,  then  we  will  iiave  to  decide 
whether  to  first,  persist  nonetheless  and 
virtually  take  over  the  governmental  op- 
erations in  South  Vietnam ;  second,  with- 
draw our  troops  from  the  Asian  main- 
land: or,  third,  redeploy  our  forces  to 
another  Asian  location. 

If  we  are  so  forced  to  reappraise  our 
position.  I  urge  that  we  do  so  in  light 
of  our  basic  policy  to  date — that  Is.  we 
are  in  Vietnam  because  the  actual  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  that  country  wish 
to  wage  a  struggle  for  their  indei>endence 
aiid  freedom  and  they  desire  our  help. 
In  no  event  should  the  struggle  there  be 
a  struggle  carried  on  by  us  without  South 
Vietnam,  for  it  Is  at  their  behest  that  we 
are  helping  to  defend  them.  It  must  be 
said  at  once — and  I  i>ay  tribute  to  them — 
that  the  ARVN  forces  are  carrying  a 
heavy  burden  in  the  conflict.  Indeed, 
their  casualties  are  six  times  our  own, 
grievous  as  are  our  own. 

Just  as  I  oppose  carrying  on  the  effort 
tn  Vietnam  by  ourselves,  I  also  reject 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  Asian 
mainland.  There  are  still  a  number  of 
nations  in  that  area  which  need  and  de- 
sire our  help.  The  Chinese  Communists 
still  vow  tc  persist  in  their  so-called  wars 
of  aggression  which  they  call  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation. 

Should  conditions  force  us  to  leave 
South  Vietnam,  I  believe  that  our  best 


choice  is  to  redeploy  our  troops  to 
another  Asian  country.  It  is  my  view 
that  our  forces  should  not  be  broken  up. 
but  should  be  kept  together  as  an  effec- 
tive unit  and  redeployed  where  they  can 
be  available  to  counter  any  new  aggres- 
sive move  by  C<Bnmunist  China,  North - 
em  TliaUand  Is  so  threatened,  and  should 
theOovernment  of  Thailand  request  such 
assistance,  I  believe  that  at  least  some  of 
our  tiTiops  ought  to  be  restationed  there. 

One  question  must  be  asked:  "What 
would  be  the  effect  if  we  have  to  do  so, 
not  out  of  choice,  ol  U.S.  withdrawal 
fr(Mn  South  Vietnam  on  our  other  inter- 
national commitments?"  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  will  already  have 
amply  justified  by  what  we  have  done  to 
this  point  In  South  Vietnam — that  we 
are  prepared  to  back  oiir  commitments 
elsewhere.  No  one  could  have  any  right 
to  doubt  that  we  are  ready,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  In  money  and 
manpower,  to  suppcwt  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Elvery  free  nation  in  Asia  and  else- 
where in  the  developing  world  already 
has  been  heartened  by  our  determination. 

In  these  efforts,  however,  we  cannot 
guarantee  success;  we  can  only  guarantee 
the  effort  itself.  It  would  have  been,  and 
would  be,  disastrous  voluntarily  to  pull 
out  erf  Vietnam,  but  it  is  no  disgrace  if 
conditions  make  our  ctmtinuanoe  there 
unwelcome  or  untenable. 

Yesterday,  I  uttered  these  same 
thoughts  in  a  series  of  speeches  In  the 
north  country  of  my  own  State,  and  as 
I  have  noted  that  other  Senators  spoke 
yesterday,  I  desire  to  add  my  voice  to 
theirs  in  this,  the  national  record. 


AMENDMENT  OF  VARIOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  LAWS  ADMINISTERED 
BY  FARM  CREDIT  ADMEN ISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1069,  S.  2822. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEyTT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  Legislattv*  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2822)  to  amend  various  provisions  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  improve  operations 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PREISIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  ol^gctlon  to  the  present 
c<Hisideration  of  the  bill  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  4,  after  line  8.  to 
strike  out:  ** 

Sac.  4.  SecUons  41  and  34  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12  TJ^.C. 
1  I34c  and  li34J ) .  are  each  amended  by  strlk- 
liig  from  clause  (a)  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ",  for  any  of  the 
purposes  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  set  forth  In  such  Act,  as 
amended". 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  liwert: 

Sac.  4.  (a)   SecUons    41     and    34    of    the 

Farm   Credit  Act   of   19S3.   as   amended    (12 

U.8.C.  1134c  and  1134J).  are  each  amended— 

(1)   by   strildng    from    clause    (a)    in    the 

first  sentence  thereof  ttte  foUowlag:   ".  for 
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any  of  the  purpoeea  and  subject  to  the  con- 
diuona    and    Umltatlona   set   forth   In   such 

Act.  as  amended";  and 

( 11 1  by  adding  the  following  sentence  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 
Loans  '.o  cooperative  associations  made  by 
any  bank  for  coojjcratlves  shall  bear  such 
rates  of  Interest  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  bank  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
with  the  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, but  In  no  case  shall  the  rate  of 
interest  exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on 
the  unpaid  principal  of  a  loan.". 

lb)  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsection 
(a)  of  section  8  thereof  (laUS.C.  114lf(a)). 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration relating  to  Federal  land  banks. 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  banks  for 
cooperatives,  farm  credit  board  elections  and 
compensation  of  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
are  amended  as  hereinafter  provided. 

rCDWSUil,    LAND    BANKS 

Sic  2  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  adding  the  following  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  10  thereof  ( 12  U.8.C.  751- 
757)  : 

•*(h)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  Federal  land  bank 
of  the  district,  and  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  Federal  land  bank  association,  a  writ- 
ten report  and  approval  by  the  manager  or 
another  employee  of  the  association  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  shall  be  acceptable  In 
lieu  of  the  written  report  and  approval 
otherwise  required  of  the  loan  committee 
under  this  section;  and  In  such  cases  the 
favorable  report  and  approval  by  the  man- 
ager or  other  employee  shall  constitute  the 
applicant  a  member  of  the  association." 

(b)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  First  of  sec- 
tion 12  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  771  First)  and 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  Immediately  before  the 
second  comma  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  Second  of  section  13  thereof  t  12 
U3.C.  781  Second)  the  following;  "and  which 
mortgages  may  include  farmlsuid  within 
other  farm  credit  districts  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion"; *■ 

(c)  by  striking  "and  unless  owners  of 
stock  In  the  corporation  assume  personal 
liability  for  the  loan  to  the  extent  required 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration"  from  the 
fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  Sixth  of  section 

12  thereof  (12  U.8C.  771  Sixth);  and 

(d)  by  substituting  "an  amount  specified 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Admmistratlon"  for 
"•100.000"   In   paragraph   Seventh   of  section 

13  thereof   (12  U.SC.  771  Seventh). 

m>xsAL  DrrmMKstATx  cacDrr  banka 
Sic    3.  Title  n  of  the  Federal  Farm  Lioan 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(a)  in  section  202(a)  thereof  (12  U.S.C. 
lOSl ) .  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  piara- 
i?raph  (2).  by  substituting  ";  and"  for  the 
;>erlod  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■i4)  to  purchase  for  Investment  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  and.  to  the  extent 
authorlsted  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, obligations  of  any  agencies  of  the 
United  States":  and 

(b)  by   changing  section   30e(b)    thereof 
13   VB.C.    1093)    to   read   as   follows:    "The 

F'ann  Credit  Administration  may  require  re- 
ports In  such  form  as  It  may  specify  from  any 
or  all  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
banks  whenever  In  Its  judgment  the  same 
are  necessary  for  a  full  and  complete  knowl- 


edge of  Its  or  their  financial  condition  or 

operations." 

BAmu  ro«  cooFCKATnrca 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Sections  41  and  34  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (13  U.8.C. 
1134c   and   1134J).   are  each   amended — 

(I)  by  striking  from  clause  (a)  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  ".  for  any 
of  the  purposes  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions and  limitations  set  forth  in  such  Act, 
as  amended";  and 

(II)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  Im- 
oiedlately  after  the  first  sentence  thereof: 
"Loans  to  cooperative  associations  made  by 
any  bank  for  cooperatives  shall  bear  such 
rates  of  Interest  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  bank  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
with  the  approval  of  the  F^rm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, but  in  no  case  shall  the  rate  of  in- 
terest exceed  6  per  centum  per  annum  on 
the  unpaid  principal  of  a  loan". 

(b)  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsection 
(a)  of  section  8  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  1141f(a)). 

FABM  CREDIT  BOAKD  U-CCTIONa 

See.  5.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  substituting  "sixty" 
for  "t^hlrty"  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  thereof  (13  U.S.C.  640e)  and  in  the 
third  last  sentence  of  section  5(f)  thereof 
(13  use.  640f)  and  by  InserUng  the  follow- 
ing immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  each  of  such  sentences:  ".  except  that 
for  elections  to  fill  vacancies  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  may  specify  a  shorter  {>erlod 
than  sixty  days  but  not  lees  than  thirty 
days".  This  section  shall  be  effective  after 
the  calendar  year  In  which  it  is  enacted. 

riDERAL   PABM  CRKOrr  BOAKD 

Sbc.  6.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1963  (13  U.S.C.  836c(f))  U  amended 
by  substituting  "$100"  for  "150"  therein. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aslE  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  an 
extract  from  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
of  the  rer>ort  (No.  1102)  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Explanation     of     Bnx     (With     CoMMrmx 
Amkndmxnt) 

rEOeXAL    LAND    BANKS 

Background:  The  13  Federal  land  banks, 
1  In  each  farm  credit  district,  were  estab- 
lished In  1917  to  make  long-term  land  mort- 
gage loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  Each 
borrower  from  a  Federal  land  bank  Is  re- 
quired to  become  a  member  of  the  Federal 
land  bank  aseoolatlon  through  which  his  loan 
is  made.  The  borrower  buys  capital  stock  of 
the  association  In  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  and  the 
association  is  required  to  purchase  an  equal 
amount  of  stock  In  the  Federal  land  bank  of 
the  district.  By  this  means  all  the  capital 
stock  of  the  719  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions is  owned  by  their  fanner  members  and 
the  associations  In  turn  have  owned  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  Federal  land  banks  since  1947 
when  the  last  of  the  Oovernment  capital  in 
the  banks  was  retired.  The  loan  funds  of  the 
Federal  land  banks  are  obtained  primarily 
through  the  sale  of  consolidated  bonds  to  the 
Investing  public. 

A  Federal  land  bank  loan  mtist  be  secured 
by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  farm  or  ranch  of 
the  borrower.  The  amount  loaned  in  any 
case  may  not  exceed  66  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised normal  value  of  the  farm  or  ranch 
offered  as  security;  plus  the  amount  of  the 
stock  required  to  be  purchased  (5  percent  of 


the  face  amount  of  the  loan).  Since  the 
banks  obtain  their  loan  funds  chiefly  through 
the  sale  of  consolidated  bonds  to  the  Invest- 
ing public.  Interest  on  loans  made  to  fann- 
ers varies  with  the  cost  of  money  and  dif- 
ferences In  administrative  cost.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  11  of  the  banks  are  making  loans 
at  6%  percent  and  one  charges  an  interest 
rate  of  5.3  percent.  There  Is  a  statutory  limit 
of  6  percent.  A  land  bank  loan  may  not  be 
made  for  more  than  40  years  but  most  of 
them  have  maturities  of  20  to  36  years.  Pres- 
ently there  are  some  384.000  land  bank  loans 
outstanding  In  the  approximate  amount  of 
»4.3  billion. 

Section  2(a)  :  To  obtain  a  Federal  land 
bank  loan,  an  application  Is  submitted  to  the 
bank  through  the  local  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociation. Before  a  loan  Is  closed,  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Lioan  Act.  as  it  now  reads  ( 12  U.S.C. 
751-7,  713),  requires  the  following  proce- 
dure; 

1.  A  written  report  on  the  security  is  made 
by  an  appraiser  designated  or  appointed  by 
the  Federal  land  bank  of  the  district.  This 
appraiser  may  be  the  manager  or  another  em- 
ployee of  the  association. 

2.  A  written  report  is  made  by  the  as- 
sociate loan  committee  which  consists  of 
three  or  more  members  of  the  association 
who  are  borrowers  from  the  land  bank.  The 
manager  of  the  association  is  also  eligible  for 
membership  on  the  loan  committee.  The 
committee  Is  elected  by  the  board  of  director! 
of  the  association  and.  in  addition  to  ap- 
proving loans  on  behalf  of  the  association, 
it  may  also  be  authorized  to  elect  applicants 
to  membership  in  the  association. 

3.  Final  approval  of  a  loan  la  by  the  Fed- 
eral land  bsoik,  but  no  loan  may  be  made 
unless  the  report  of  the  appraiser  and  the 
report  of  the  association  loan  committee  are 
favorable. 

Under  step  (3),  the  association  loan  com- 
mittee report  form  often  must  be  taken  out 
to  the  members  for  approval  and  signature 
This  may  involve  two  or  three  separate  tripe 
to  the  homes  of  the  members  In  different 
parts  of  the  association  territory.  The  pres- 
ent amendment  would  permit  this  step  In  the 
present  procedure  to  be  modified.  It  would 
do  this  by  rendering  report  and  approval  by 
the  manager  or  another  employee  of  the  as- 
sociation acceptable.  If  duly  authorized.  In 
lieu  of  action  by  Its  loan  committee.  ThU 
Is  claimed  to  be  warranted  in  many  Instances 
because  of  the  training  and  experience  of 
such  personnel.  Without  minimizing  the  Im- 
portance of  approval  action  by  members  of 
the  association,  it  is  recognized  that  there 
are  circumstances  In  which  an  association 
would  want  to  and  would  be  Justified  in 
giving  this  respManslbiUty  to  a  competent 
manager  or  other  employee.  To  what  extent 
an  association  chooses  to  do  so  would  be 
determined  by  Its  own  board  of  directors.  It 
would  also  be  subject  to  authorization  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
of  the  district  and  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. One  of  the  limitations  in- 
tended by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
is  that  the  manager  or  other  employee  au- 
thorized to  act  In  lieu  of  the  association  loan 
committee  shall  not  act  on  a  loan  In  which 
he  Is  Interested  directly  or  IndlrecUy.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  has  Indicated, 
too.  that  actions  by  the  manager  or  other 
employee  under  the  new  authority  would  be 
reviewed  by  the  association  loan  committee 
or  board  of  directors  at  their  next  meeUng 
The  committee  has  been  assured  that  this 
review  will  also  cover  applications  on  which 
the  recommendation  by  the  manager  or  oth- 
er employee  was  not  favorable. 

Section  3(b)  :  This  amendment  concerns 
an  applicant  for  a  Federal  land  bank  loan 
who  owns  and  is  farming  as  a  single  opera- 
tion land  In  more  than  one  farm  credit  dis- 
trict. Under  existing  law.  Federal  land  bauk 
loans  "jhall  be  secured  by  duly  recorded  first 
mortgages    on    farmland    within    the    farm 
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credit  district  In  which  the  land  Is  sltuat«d" 

(12  U.8.C.  771  First).  To  tile  existing  law, 
section  3(b)  would  add  "and  wtUch  mort- 
gages may  Include  farmland  within  other 
farm  credit  districts  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration." 

An  identical  addition  would  be  made  with 
reference  to  first  mortgages  which  a  Federal 
land  bank  Is  authorized  to  acquire  otherwise 
than  by  making  new  loans;  l.e..  by  invest- 
ment or  purchase  (13  U.S.C.  781  Second). 
The  stated  intention  Is  to  permit  an  appli- 
cant with  a  farming  operation  in  more  than 
one  district  to  be  served  by  one  land  bank 
Instead  of  borrowing  from  two  or  more  such 
banks.  There  is  no  intention  to  permit  a 
Federal  land  bank  to  lend  on  farmland  out- 
side of  its  own  district  except  in  connection 
with  farmland  In  its  own  district,  all  being 
owned  and  operated  by  a  single  eligible  ap- 
plicant. The  committee  understands.  In 
addition,  that  Farm  Credit  Administration 
regulations  will  require  the  concurrence  of 
the  Federal  land  bank  for  the  district  In 
which  the  land  is  situated  before  another 
Federal  land  bank  may  make  a  loan  on  It. 

Section  2(c):  The  major  statutory  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  Federal  land  bank 
loans  are  (13  U.8.C.  771  Sixth)  : 

"No  such  loan  shall  be  made  to  any  per- 
son who  is  not  at  the  time,  or  shortly  to  be- 
come, engaged  in  farming  operations  or  to 
any  other  person  unless  the  principal  part 
of  his  Income  Is  derived  from  fanning  opera- 
tions. •  •  •  the  term  "person"  includes  an 
Individual  or  a  corporation  engaged  in  farm- 
ing operations;  •  •  •  but  no  such  loan  shall 
be  made  to  a  corporation  unless  the  principal 
part  of  its  Income  Is  derived  from  farming 
operations  and  unless  owners  of  stock  in  the 
corporation  aissume  personal  liability  for  the 
loan  to  the  extent  required  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  •  •  ••• 

Section  2(c)  would  strike  out  the  Italicized 
words.  This  would  eliminate  the  assumption 
of  personal  liability  by  a  stockholder  as  an 
eligibility  requirement  for  a  Federal  land 
bank  loan  to  a  corporation.  The  stated  in- 
tention is  that  such  assumption  of  personal 
liability  may  instead  be  required  for  credit 
and  policy  reasons.  Such  supervisory  guide- 
lines as  are  deemed  necessary  in  this  re- 
spect would  be  covered  In  rules  and  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

Most  Federal  land  bank  loans  are  made  to 
Individual  farmers  or  ranchers,  although 
loans  to  corporations  have  been  authorized 
since  1935.  For  the  last  calendar  year,  the 
total  of  the  loans  to  corporations  has  been 
0  65  percent  In  number  and  4.53  percent  in 
amount  of  all  the  loans  made  by  the  13  Fed- 
eral land  banks. 

By  the  present  amendment,  there  Is  no 
Intention  to  increase  or  prefer  corporate 
farming  over  family  or  Individual  fanning. 
It  is  recognized,  though,  that  there  are 
families  and  individuals  who  have  orga- 
nized a  corporation  for  their  farming.  In 
most  cases  It  Is  expected  that  as  least  some 
of  them,  as  stockholders,  will  continue  to 
be  required  to  provide  personal  liability  for 
•  loan  to  their  corporation  for  credit  or  pol- 
icy reasons.  This  would  have  to  be  done 
In  any  cases  where  the  loc€a  Federal  land 
bank  association,  which  Indorses  and  there- 
by Incurs  liability  for  the  loan,  conditions 
Its  favorable  recommendation  on  such  per- 
>onal  liability  being  required.  However,  in 
instances  where  such  assumption  of  personal 
liability  Is  not  obtainable,  and  the  loan 
otherwise  meets  all  requirements,  it  Is 
thought  that  the  Federal  land  banks  should 
no  longer  In  every  instance  be  precluded 
from  making  a  loan  for  want  of  such  per- 
•onal  Uabtllty.  While  this  amendment  will 
enlarge  the  possible  loan  service  for  only  a 
limited  number  of  applicants,  any  Increaaed 
lending  imder  It  will  also  benefit  the  banks 
»nd  all  of  their  borrowers. 


Section  3(d) :  Under  existing  law.  "The 
amount  of  loans  to  any  one  borrower  may 
not  exceed  1 100 .000  unless  approved  by  the 
Farm  Credit  AdmlnlstraUon  •  •  •••  (12 
U.S.C.  771  Seventh).  In  this  reqtilrement 
section  2(d)  would  substitute  "an  amount 
specified  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration" 
for  the  "•100,000"  limitation.  This  will 
leave  it  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  specify  the  size  of  the  loans  which  a 
Federal  land  bank  may  close  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. The  committee  sees  no  objection 
to  giving  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
such  discretion  In  view  of  the  successful 
lending  experience  of  the  land  banks.  In 
the  last  calendar  year.  1,118  out  of  a  total  of 
68.403  Federal  land  bank  loans  were  in  excess 
of  « 100,000.  The  average  size  of  an  out- 
standing Federal  land  bank  loan  is  (11.100. 

The  present  amendment  refers  only  to  the 
size  of  a  loan  which  may  be  closed  by  a  Fed- 
eral land  bank  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  It  has  no 
reference  to  the  maximum  loan  which  may 
be  made.  Tliat  is  now  fixed  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  as  not  more  than  the 
higher  of  (1)  10  percent  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  bank  making  the  loan,  or  (3)  one- 
twelfth  of  10  percent  of  the  combined  net 
worth  of  all  Federal  land  banks.  As  recog- 
nized under  the  preceding  amendment, 
sound  loan  volume  benefits  both  the  banks 
and  their  borrowers.  The  committee  pres- 
ently sees  no  occasion  to  object  to  it,  so 
long  as  the  lending  is  to  applicants  who  are 
within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  eligibility 
requirements  quoted  under  the  preceding 
amendment. 

rXDEBAL    INTERMZDIATI    CREDIT    BANKS 

Background:  The  13  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  1  In  each  farm  credit  district, 
are  organized  and  operate  under  title  11  which 
was  added  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  by 
the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1933.  Their 
function  Is  to  finance  the  471  production 
credit  associations  and  over  100  other  financ- 
ing Institutions  that  make  short-  and  Inter- 
mediate-term loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 
The  total  of  such  financing  by  the  credit 
banks  during  1966  was  $5.3  billion.  Over  90 
percent  of  such  business  was  with  the  pro- 
duction credit   associations. 

The  credit  banks  do  this  financing  by  dis- 
counting for  the  production  credit  associ- 
ations and  the  other  financing  institutions, 
with  their  endorsement,  the  notes  taken  by 
them  from  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  also 
by  making  loans  to  the  associations  and  other 
financing  institutions  secured  by  such  col- 
lateral as  may  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Loans 
may  also  be  made  to  the  associations  without 
collateral  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  loan  funds 
of  the  credit  banks  are  obtained  chiefly 
through  the  sale  of  their  consolidated  deben- 
tures to  the  Investing  public  so  that  the 
Interest  and  discount  rates  which  the  banks 
charge  depend  upon  the  rates  of  Interest 
which  the  banks  have  to  pay  on  their  deben- 
tures and  differences  In  administrative  cost. 
The  presently  approved  rates  for  the  differ- 
ent banks  range  from  5^  to  6^  p>ercent. 

About  35  percent  of  the  total  capital  stock 
of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  Is 
owned  by  the  production  credit  associations, 
and  the  other  66  percent  continues  to  be 
owned  by  the  Government.  Undsr  amend- 
ments enacted  In  1966  and  1966,  It  Is  in- 
tended that  the  associations  eventually  wlU 
come  to  own  all  of  the  capital  stock  in  such 
banks  as  their  Government  capital  la  gradu- 
ally retired. 

Section  3(a)  :  To  the  existing  powers  of  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  would  be 
added  authority  "to  purchase  for  Investment 
obligations  of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  and.  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, obligations  of  any  agencies  of  the  United 


States."  The  latter  obligations  would  In- 
clude consolidated  notes  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  and  securities  Issued  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
Similar  Investments  are  now  permitted  for 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  banks  for 
cooperatives. 

Under  existing  law.  the  credit  banks  have 
been  limited  to  Investments  In  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment bonds  for  their  funds  which  are  not 
immediately  needed  for  financing  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations  and  other  financ- 
ing Institutions  for  lending  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Such  additiotLal  investment  au- 
thority would  add  flexibility  through  a  wider 
choice  of  Investment  media  of  various  ma- 
turities. In  most  Instances,  too.  It  would 
provide  the  credit  banks  with  a  higher  In- 
terest yield  on  such  Investments.  While 
such  addl  J^KUiI  Investments  would  be  mostly 
for  k  short  term,  they  nonetheless  would  be 
available,  if  needed,  as  collateral  for  deben- 
tures issued  by  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks  and  as  collateral  for  other  bor- 
rowings. If  used  as  collateral  for  deben- 
tures, the  additional  Investments  would  be  a 
relatively  minor  part  of  the  debenture  col- 
lateral which  In  the  main  consists  of  loans 
discounted  for  or  made  to  the  production 
credit  associations  and  other  financing  in- 
stitutions. 

Section  3(b)  :  Existing  law  (12  U.S.C.  1092) 
specifically  requires  each  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  bank  to  make  three  reports  a  year 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as  to  the 
resources  and  liabilities  of  the  banks,  veri- 
fied by  an  officer,  and  signed  by  at  least  three 
directors.  Such  reports  must  be  published 
In  a  newspaper  where  the  bank  is  located 
and  are  subject  to  proof  of  publication. 
Special  reports  may  also  be  required  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  lieu  of  the 
existing  requirements,  section  3(b)  would 
provide  that  "the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion may  require  reports  In  such  form  as  It 
may  specify  from  any  or  all  of  the  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  btinks  whenever  In  Its 
Judgment  the  same  are  necessary  for  a  ftill 
and  complete  knowledge  of  its  or  their  finan- 
cial condition  or  operations." 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  presently 
keepw  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  banks 
by  requiring  monthly  reports  and  through 
examination  of  the  banks.  The  amendment 
would  make  no  change  In  this  respect. 
What  it  would  do  is  relieve  the  banks  of 
locally  publishing  their  separate  sworn  and 
attested  statements  at  least  three  times  a 
year.  Inasmuch  as  the  individual  banks 
have  not  separately  issued  debentures  since 
1935,  what  may  once  have  been  deemed  a 
reason  for  the  present  local  publication  re- 
quirement no  longer  exists.  In  any  event, 
the  separate  statements  of  each  bank  are 
widely  distributed  in  its  district  to  all  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  bank  and  to  anyone 
on  request.  Since  the  banks  may  not 
accept  deposits,  there  Is  no  dep>osltor  group 
to  be  considered.  Of  more  Interest  to  the 
investing  public  are  the  consolidated  finan- 
cial and  earnings  statements  of  the  12  banks, 
since  the  banks  are  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  their  consolidated  debentures. 
These  are  available  in  a  brochure  that  is 
distributed  to  debenture  dealers,  commercial 
b»nks,  and  other  interested  parties.  They 
also  are  widely  circulated  by  investment  serv- 
ices and  periodicals.  Among  other  places, 
both  the  Individual  and  the  consolidated 
statements  are  Included  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  Con- 
gress and  in  the  audit  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

BANKS    FOB    COOPKXATIVCB 

Background :  The  13  banks  for  cooperatives, 
1  In  each  farm  credit  district  and  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, were  organized  under  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1933.  They  make  loans  to  farm- 
ers' marketing,  purchasing,  and  service  co- 
operatives.   Three  distinct  types  of  loans  are 
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mH'ie-  facility,  commodity,  and  operating 
cap'.'^il  loans  Since  the  loan  funds  of  the 
bar. is,  .ther  than  those  available  from  their 
~aplta!  and  surplus,  are  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  consolidated  debentxirea  to  the  Invee- 
!ng  public,  Interest  rates  charged  by  the 
bAofca  for  cooperatives  depend,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  the  rates  they  have  to  pay  on 
their  debenture*.  Interest  rates  rary  with 
the  type  and  term  of  loan  and  between 
banlcs  At  the  present  time,  interest  rates 
charged  by  the  banks  for  cooperatives  range 
from  a  (tw  of  4%  percent  to  a  high  of  5% 
percent     The  legal  maximum  Is  8  percent. 

The  banks  for  cooperatives  were  capitalized 
by  the  United  States  out  of  the  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
previously  made  loans  to  cooperatlvee  un- 
fl»r  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  l&a9. 
Since  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  195S,  the  Oov- 
ernmer.t  capital  In  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
',«  belr.g  systematically  retired  by  the  crea- 
tion of  permanent  capital  provided  by  the 
users  of  the  banks.  The  maxlmtim  Govern- 
ment capital  ever  In  the  banks  has  been  re- 
duced by  about  71  percent.  Two  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  (Berkeley  and 
Houston)  retired  all  of  their  Government 
capital  In  IMS.  and  the  other  banks  are  ex- 
pected to  do  BO  by  1970, 

Section  4;  As  now  In  effect  (12  VS.C. 
1134c  1!34J),  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
provides  that  "subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,"  the  12  dis- 
trict banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  are  authorized  "(a) 
to  make  loans  to  cooperative  associations  as 
defined  In  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act, 
as  amended,  for  any  of  the  purposes  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  and  limitations  set 
forth  In  such  Act,  as  amended." 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  as  Introduced,  would 
delete  the  words  "for  any  of  the  ptupoeee 
and  stibject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
set  forth  in  such  Act,  as  amended." 

With  the  committee  amendment,  section 
4  would  also  transfer  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933  the  sentence,  now  contained  In  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (12  n.S.C.  1141f 
(a)),  which  sp«clfles  that  the  Interest  rate 
on  loans  by  any  bank  for  cooperatives  may 
not  exceed  8  percent. 

The  amended  authority  of  the  banks  for 
c«.--peraUves  !n  the  1933  act  then  wotUd  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
mirals traiioa  •  •  •  (a)  to  mAke  loans  to 
cooperative  associations  as  defined  In  the 
AgrlcvUturaJ  Marketing  Act.  as  amended." 

The  only  provision  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  hereafter  applicable  would  be 
sec'ion  IS^aj,  which  defines  the  farmer  co- 
operative associations  that  are  eligible  to 
borrow  (12  UBC.  1141J(a)).  AU  other  loan 
pro'  uioris  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
w.^uid  no  longer  be  applicable. 

The  more  significant  provisions  that  would 
1^  rendered  inapplicable  are  those  contained 
::;  section  7  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
.\ci  its  amended  (12  C.S.C  U4le).  Most  of 
s'.ch  pnjvis.ons  originated  In  1929  when  loans 
were  made  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
ii&hed  under  the  act  which  then  also  provided 
for  other  programs  which  have  since  been 
d:s<:ontlnued  As  currently  in  effect,  the 
provialooa  that  would  be  rendered  Inap- 
plicable nxay  be  summarised  as  follows: 

1  Under  section  7,  physical  facility  loans 
may  nor.  exceed  dO  percent  of  ths  appraised 
value  c.r  the  security  therefor  (7(c)(1))  and 
must  be  repaid  up>on  an  eLmarttxatton  plan 
over  a  period  not  In  exceas  of  20  years 
(7(d))  Further,  no  loan  for  the  purchase 
or  lease  or  facilities  may  be  made  unless  the 
Governor  oX  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
flnda  that  the  purchase  price  or  rent  to  b« 
pa;il  u>  reiu<j:;&bie  t  7<C)  (2)  ). 


2.  The  separate  references  to  loans  to  con- 
struct or  acquire  or  refinance  physical  fa- 
dlltles  (7(a)  (2) ) ,  loans  to  assist  In  the  ef- 
fective merchandising  of  agrlctUtural  com- 
modities and  food  products  thereof,  and  locuis 
tD  a  cooperative  association  for  financing  Its 
operations  (7(a)(1)).  In  effect  constitute  a 
classification  of  loans.  These  have  come  to 
be  referred  to  as  facility,  commodity,  and 
operating  capital  loans.  Starting  In  1933  the 
statutory  interest  rate  provision  for  com- 
modity and  operating  capital  loans  was  dif- 
ferent than  for  facility  loans.  However,  In 
1968  that  distinction  was  removed,  and  since 
then  all  loans  have  been  subject  to  the  same 
general  Interest  provision  which  will  con- 
tlntie  appllcnble  as  noted  earlier.  If  the 
present  separate  statntory  provisions  for 
facility  loans  are  now  to  beciame  Inapplicable, 
It  Is  considered  to  follow  that  there  no  longer 
wotUd  be  occasion  for  the  present  separate 
classes  of  loans. 

3.  At  present  section  7(b)  also  provides 
that  the  loan  shall  be  In  furtherance  of 
the  policy  declared  In  section  1  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1929  (12  US.C. 
1141).  many  of  the  purposes  of  which  have 
since  expired  and  no  longer  are  relevant. 
It  also  requires  that  the  cooperative  as- 
sociation applying  for  the  loan  have  an  or- 
gtanlzatlon  and  management,  and  business 
policies,  of  such  character  as  to  Insure  the 
reasonable  safety  of  the  loan  and  the  fur- 
therance of  such  policy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
have  now  had  over  33  years  of  lending  ex- 
perience during  which  time  almost  48,000 
loans  for  a  total  of  about  116  billion  have 
been  made,  it  Is  thought  that  the  statutory 
provisions  that  have  Just  been  reviewed  no 
longer  serve  a  useful  purpose.  Without 
them,  but  still  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  it  Is  thought  that 
the  banks  for  cooperatives  will  have  more 
flexibility  and  be  Ui  a  better  position  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  cooperatives  that  are 
eligible  for  loans. 

At  the  hearings,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration outlined  the  terms  of  the  regulations 
it  was  considering  for  this  lending.  Assur- 
ance was  given  that  the  loans  to  farmer  co- 
operatives will  both  meeet  their  needs  and 
conform  to  adequate  credit  standards. 
VAaM  CBEorr  boasd  uxctions 

Section  6:  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion conducts  ix>ils  of  the  three  voting  groups 
In  each  farm  credit  district  (I.e..  Federal 
land  bank  associations,  production  credit 
associations,  and  cooperative  associations 
eligible  to  vote  as  stockholders  of  the  bank 
for  cooperatives)  to  elect  members  to  the 
district  farm  credit  boards  and  to  designate 
persons  for  consideration  by  the  President 
for  appointment  to  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board.  Under  existing  law  (12  UjB.C.  «40e. 
640f),  a  ballot  may  not  be  counted  unless 
It  is  received  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration within  SO  days  after  It  was  mailed 
out.  Section  6  would  increase  the  30-day 
period  to  60,  except  that  for  elections  to  fill 
vacancies  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
may  specify  a  shorter  p>erlod  than  80  days 
but  not  less  than  30  days.  This  would  be 
effective  starting  with  the  next  calendar 
year.  The  longer  period  will  give  the  Federal 
land  bank  associations  and  production  credit 
associations  more  flexibility  in  scheduling 
the  meetings  of  their  boards  of  directors  at 
which  their  vote  in  those  polls  Is  decided 
upon. 

FVDKBAL  FARIC  CBXDTr  BOABD 

Section  8.  The  Federal  Credit  Board  con- 
sists of  13  members.  1  appointed  by  tb« 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  from  each  of  the  12  farm  credit  dls- 
tzlcta.  and  a  13th  nTmher  who  la  a  rapr*- 


sentatlTC  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  Is  a  part-time  Board  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
that  otherwise  consists  of  the  Governor  and 
other  employed  personnel.  The  present 
amendment  would  Increase  from  "$50"  to 
"•IOC"  the  sum  that  each  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  shall  receive  for 
each  day  spent  in  the  performance  of  lUs 
official  duties.  As  provided  In  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1953,  such  compensation  may 
not  be  paid  for  more  than  76  days  in  a  calen- 
dar year  (12  U.S.C.  836c(f)).  The  Increased 
compensation  would  be  more  In  line  with 
that  paid  other  personnel  since  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1985.  As  Is  the  case  with  all  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  Is  paid  from 
assessments  against  the  banks  and  associa- 
tions supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Adml  nlstratlon . 


WORK  OP  PREPAREDNESS  INVESTI- 
OATTNG  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  although  I  am  a  relatively 
new  members  of  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee,  nevertheless,  It 
was  highly  gratifying  to  have  read  an 
editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
Monday  of  this  week  in  which  recogni- 
tion was  given  for  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice so  admirably  rendered  to  the  country 
by  Its  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
Stennis,  and  the  subcommittee  staff,  in 
probing  and  uncovering  serious  defi- 
ciencies of  personnel  and  equipment  in 
the  Army. 

Under  Senator  Stennis'  judicious  and 
able  leadership,  the  Preparednesi  Sub- 
committee sounded  warnings  well  over  a 
year  ago  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  could 
result  in  an  unacceptable  drain  upon 
the  personnel  and  equipment  resources 
of  our  active  military  forces  unless  cor- 
rective and  remedial  measures  were 
taken  immediately.  Because  those 
warnings  were  not  heeded  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  we  must  now  witness 
the  removal  of  troops  from  Europe,  the 
deterioration  in  the  combat  readiness  of 
our  other  forces,  and  even  complaints 
from  our  valiant  men  In  Vietnam  of 
shortages  of  repair  parts,  clothing,  boots, 
and  certain  types  of  ammunition, 

I  consider  It  a  distinct  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  the  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished members  and  able  staff  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee. The  year-long  investigation  which 
prompted  the  New  York  Times'  editorial 
required  the  staff  to  embark  on  long 
journeys  within  three  continents  and 
those  with  whom  they  dealt  confirmed 
their  professional  competency  by  report- 
ing that  they  were  found  to  be  "thor- 
oughly objective,  completely  professional, 
and  unusually  knowledgeable."  No  finer 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard.  I  have  personally  been 
deeply  impressed  by  their  dedication  and 
competence  and  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  them  publicly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Record. 


I  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

I  A  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  as  follows: 

I  [From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Ttmes, 

I  Apr.  11, 1966] 

i  OV^UTBAUrXD   Akmt 

i 

I  Senator     Sttnnis  and     his     Preparedness 

I  subcommittee  have  done  the  Nation  and  the 
*  \rmed  Forces  a  service  In  pinpointing  the 
I  army's  serious  deficiencies  of  personnel  and 
I  nateriel.  The  temporary  withdrawal  of  18,- 
I  )00  Army  specialists  from  West  Germany  to 

I  -neet  military  needs  In  Vietnam  confirms 
I  he  strain. 

I  For  at  least  a  year  the  Senator  and  his  as- 

1  -ix;late8  have  been  warning  that  the  Vlet- 
1  lamese  war  has  resulted  In  a  major  and.  In 

,ome  Items,  dangerous  "drawdown"  of  avail- 
able military  supplies;  that  war  has  also 
reduced  the  experience  level  of  virtually  all 
\nny  units  except  those  actually  In  Viet- 
nam. The  steps  taken  by  the  Pentagon  to 
meet  the  drain  have  been  Inadequate  to 
.Tiaintaln  a  strong  and  ready  strategic  re- 
^rve,  with  the  result  that  the  Army  Is  spread 
•bin.  Very  few  trained  units  are  ready  to 
'elnforce  Vietnam  or  to  meet  other  emer- 
zencles. 

Nearly  all  the  Regular  Army  units  in  the 
United  States  are,  In  effect,  training  units; 
-ertaln  types  of  key  specialists  In  Europe 
have  been  tapped  for  service  in  Vietnam;  two 
infantry  battalions  have  been  shifted  from 
Alaska  to  the  Far  East.  None  of  the  major 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  is  ready 
!or  combat.  There  are  shortages  In  clothing, 
illuminating  rounds  and  certain  types  of 
fuses  as  well  ais  In  communications  equip- 
ment and  many  other  items.  Many  tanks, 
trucks  and  other  automotive  units  are  at 
least  temporarily  "deadllned"  becatise  of  lack 
of  trained  maintenance  personnel  to  main- 
tain them. 

The  Senate  committee  has  alerted  the 
American  people  to  the  perils  of  the  existing 
situation.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  quick 
remedial  action  by  the  President  and  the 
Pentagon. 


THE  MEANING  OP  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  these 
days  when  demonstrations,  campus  un- 
rest, and  draft  card  burnings  garner  the 
most  headlines,  many  are  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
no  longer  bums  in  the  hearts  of  our 
younper  people. 

Happily,  and  fortunately,  the  headlines 
only  reflect  the  attitude  of  a  small 
minority  and  certainly  do  not  portray 
the  feelings  of  most  of  our  yoimger  gen- 
eration. 

One  who  speaks  for  this  generation, 
who  has  demonstrated  her  love  of  coun- 
try, is  Sue  Allely,  an  eighth-grade  student 
at  Warren  Harding  Junior  High  School 
in  Des  Moines, 

Last  month.  Sue,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  A.  W.  Allely,  of  Des  Moines, 
was  judged  State  vrtnner  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  Essay  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Des  Moines  Jaycees  and  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  of  Chicago. 

It  was  appropriate  that  she  won  the 
contest  because  Sue  was  bom  on  July  4, 
Independence  Day. 

In  her  essay.  Sue  made  very  clear  what 
patriotism,  love  of  country,  mean  to  her. 
I  believe  her  views  represent  those  of 
the  vast  majority  of  young  people. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
essay,    entitled    "Wliat    My    American 


Patriotism  Means  to  Me,"  and  a  related 
article  from  the  Des  Moines  Register  list- 
ing the  various  school  winners  be  printed 
In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

What  Mt  Amkucan  Pateiotism 

MXANS    TO    Me 

(By  Sue  Allely) 
Patriotism,  to  me.  Is  a  feeling  of  deep 
desire  to  see  America  fulfill  the  destiny  our 
forefathers  must  have  had  In  mind  at  the 
time  of  its  founding.  In  this  age,  and  at  this 
very  hour,  our  Nation  is  beset  with  countless 
problems  of  domestic  and  international  scope, 
which  sometimes  are  pictured  by  my  elders 
as  being  almost  beyond  solution, 

PatrloUsm,  to  me,  Is  a  deep  Inner  feeling 
and  belief  that  our  country  stlU  has  the 
statesmen,  and  great  minds  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  right  decisions,  and  charting  a 
correct  and  safe  course  for  us,  as  a  Nation, 
to  follow.  I  mtist  believe  that  at  this  very 
moment,  when  American  Armed  Forces  are 
fighting  and  dying  In  foreign  countries.  It  Is 
for  the  principle  of  keeping  our  country  free, 
and  to  support  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
Individual  men  everywhere. 

Patriotism,  to  me,  means,  that  I  person- 
ally mtist  be  ready  to  serve  my  country  In 
any  capacity,  and  at  any  time  I  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

Our  form  of  government,  no  doubt,  has 
faults  and  weaknesses.  However,  studying 
history  strengthens  my  belief  that  no  other 
form  of  government  has  Inspired  its  people 
to  achieve  such  greatness  and  self-satisfac- 
tion as  we  presently  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
here  In  America. 

Patriotism,  to  me.  means  that  I  am  proud 
and  thankful  that  I  am  an  American  citizen, 
and  able  to  enjoy  a  better  life  than  the 
many  less  fortunate  people  In  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

However,  the  privilege  of  living  In  a  nation 
such  as  ours,  with  Individual  freedom  and 
equality,  demands  that  I  be  alert  and  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  people  and 
other  nations  who  are  not,  as  yet,  convinced 
that  our  democratic  way  of  life  is  good.  They 
are  Intent  on  conquering  and  enslaving  us  If 
possible. 

Patriotism,  to  me,  means  this  must  never 
happen,  and  that  I  shall  constantly  strive 
to  see  that  It  does  not.  Patriotism  shall 
serve  to  sustain  my  faith,  that  eventually 
all  men  \n  all  nations  shall  learn  to  live  in 
peace  andTaarmony,  so  that  the  good  life  may 
be  thelra  a: 


The  contest  drew  684  entries  from  19  Jun- 
ior high  and  parochial  schools.  The  project 
Is  designed  to  promote  patriotism  and  In- 
stlU  an  appreciation  of  American  heritage 
In  young  people. 

After  preliminary  judging  was  completed 
by  members  of  the  Jaycee-ettes,  a  panel  com- 
posed of  Mayor  George  Whltmer,  John  Ralfe, 
president-elect  of  the  Polk  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  Mrs.  Jane  Rozsnafszky,  Eng- 
lish Instructor  at  Drake  University,  made 
the  final  selection. 

The  winners  by  school:  Pam  Nlenaber, 
Washington  Irving  Junior  High;  Colleen  Mc- 
Kenna,  St.  Ambrose:  Teresa  Tedrow,  Holy 
Trinity:  Mike  Vaoco,  St.  Anthony;  Maurlne 
Burke,  St.  Augustine;  Nancy  Pllmer,  Cal- 
lanan  Junior  High;  Don  Bognanno,  Visi- 
tation Convent;  Dan  Schwartz,  Meredith 
Junior  High;  Stephen  Mahoney,  AU  Saints; 
Sue  Ann  Mitchell,  St.  Joseph  Academy;  Val- 
erie Wolverton.  Christ  the  King;  Stanley 
Holt.  Weeks  Junior  High;  Mary  Greenwood, 
Franklin  Junior  High;  Miss  Allely,  Harding 
Junior  High;  MlcheUe  Sommer,  St.  Theresa, 
and  Donna  Book,  Merrill  Junior  High. 

Other  winners  are  Fran  Synhorst,  Knox- 
vlUe.  second  place;  and  Chris  Kakert,  Daven- 
port, third. 


(From  the  Des^ 


pines  (Iowa)  Register,  Mar, 

19891 


EssAT  Evxn'^s^       I'S  Tou> 

Sue  Allely,  elghth-Bi»v^^^»«t^{lent  at  Warren 
Harding  Junior  High  School,  has  been 
judged  State  winner  of  the  Independence 
Hall  essay  contest  ^lonsored  by  the  Des 
Moines  Jaycees  and  the  Independence  HaU  of 
Chicago,  m. 

She  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton 
Allely,  of  1708  Sixth  Avenue. 

She  was  named  the  winner  of  the  Des 
Moines  contest  and  her  entry  was  entered  In 
State  competition.  She  will  participate  with 
winners  of  other  States  In  a  10-day  expense- 
paid  tour  of  national  shrines  beginning  AprU 
21  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
Including  a  2-day  vUlt  to  Washington,  DC. 

She  was  awarded  a  trophy  In  ceremonies 
Thursday  morning  at  the  school  and  Is  to  be 
preeented  a  (25  U.S.  savings  bond  at  a  noon 
meeting  of  the  Jaycees. 

Fourth -place  winner  In  State  competlUoa 
was  Sue  Ann  Mitchell,  a  seventli-gnular  at 
St.  Joseph's  Academy.  She  also  was  awarded 
a  trophy. 


GOV.     RALPH     M.      PAIEWONSKY— 
COMMENDATORY         RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED  BY  THE   LEGISLATLTIE 
OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Mr.    JACKSON.     Mr.    President,    the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  adopted 
a  resolution  on  March  17, 1966,  by  unani- 
mous vote  commending  Gov,  Ralph  Pale- 
wonsky  for  5  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

During  Governor  Palewonsky's  ad- 
ministration, the  Islands  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  areas  of  housing, 
education,  commerce,  health,  civil  rights, 
and  Improvement  In  the  governmental 
administration  of  the  Islands, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Virgin  Islands  Legislature  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LjCOISLATTnUE  0»  THE  Vl»01N  ISLANDS 

Resolution    to    commend    Ralph    M.    Pale- 
wonsky,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

Whereas  Ralph  M.  Palewonsky,  native  son 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Its  16th  Governor 
under  the  U.S.  flag,  wUl  complete  an  un- 
precedented 6  years  in  office  on  April  6, 
1966;  and 

Whereas  during  that  period  Oovem<» 
Palewonsky  has  worked  tirelessly  to  im- 
prove the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Palewonsky  has  en- 
coiu^ged  and  fostered  a  genuine  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Palewonsky  has  spon- 
sored progressive  legislation  and  Immeasur- 
able benefit  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

Whereas  imder  Governor  Palewonsky's 
leadership  the  Virgin  Islands  enjoys  the 
greatest  growth  and  economic  stability  In 
the  entire  Caribbean  area;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Palewonsky's  dedica- 
tion, enthusiasm,  patience,  determination, 
and  resourcefulness  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  others;  and 

Whereas  Governor  Palewonsky's  adminis- 
tration has  compiled  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  progress  unsurpassed  In  Virgin  Is- 
lands history :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolxied  by  the  Legislature  of  tb«  Virgin 
IslaiKlfl 

1  Thai  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  I»- 
laiids  on  betiair  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
IsUnds  hereby  commend  Gov.  Balpta  M.  Pale- 
wonsky  (or  hla  outstaiullng  accomplisbmenta 
A'.-.a  exieiids  sincere  congratuiatlona  to  Oov- 
ernor  Pa:ewonakT  on  the  occasion  of  his  Ofth 
anniversary  aa  Chief  Executive  of  the  Virgin 
Islands; 

2.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
printed,  framed  and  presented  to  Governor 
Paiewonsky  In  an  appropriate  ceremony  by 
the  president  of  the  legislature  or  hla  deie- 
irate.  Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  March  17.  1966. 

Biuu.  B.  Ottxet, 
Preiident  o)  the  Legiilature. 
Dave  PoaiT* 
Legislative  Secretary. 


SOVIET  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINES 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  grow- 
ifl^'  evideno'  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
nor,  sit'Jne  stil!  m  the  nuclear  submarine 
flf!d  wa."  vprv  ably  reported  In  the  Sun- 
day .xp.-ii  io.  edition  of  the  Washington 
P  :-: 

The  article  predicts  that,  before  long. 
the  Soviets  will  have  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marine patrols  operating  within  range 
of  nur  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  If 
■ni,-  becomes  true.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
nece.s.sary  for  us  to  counteract  this  threat 
by  developing  better  means  of  detection 
and  by  constructing  new  types  of  subma- 
rines to  enhance  our  own  offensive 
capabilities 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  strong  evi- 
dence that,  we  are  going  to  need  all  the 
faciiities  now  at  our  disposal  to  furnish 
our  Nation  with  an  adequate  defense 
against  the  Soviet  submarine  threat.  I 
strongly  believe  that  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shlpya.-d  In  my  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Is  vital  to  our  present  defense 
effort  and  will  become  an  even  more 
vital  facility  if  the  Soviets  continue  their 
rapid   submarine  development  program. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
de.scrlblng  Soviet  submarine  develop- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
»  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
a£  follows: 

THiY  Kr   Not   7eu.u<o   Wol.v  Amt  iStmm 

ABorrr  Rxa  Sttb* 

(By  John  O  Norrls) 

Like  the  boy  who  cried  wolf  too  often,  the 
Navy  Is  having  some  difficulty  getting  people 
to  believe  hard  new  evidence  of  a  real  and 
s-^-owlng  Rttsslan  submarine  threat. 

More  often  than  cot,  the  beginning  of 
spr'.r.g  haa  b«f  n  accompanied  by  news  reports 
■^f  Ru.w!ar.  flubmarlne  '•contacts"  off  our 
shores  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacinc  Oceans. 
Skeptics  noted  that  the  reports  coincided 
v.'h  fongrcsetona!  consideration  of  the  de- 
f?r:."e  ft'idfrc* 

K-x  ept  during  the  Cuban  crisis  of  October 
19«2  when  wverml  Sonnet  craft  were  photo- 
grip-ied  on  the  sttrtaoe.  thetr  preeenoe  for 
•he  mrwt  pnr*.  wt.-i  detected  only  on  sonar 
ard  nenrf  wa*  sMh'ect  to  doubt, 

N^w  howe-»r  there  Is  positive  evidence 
that  Moscf^w  ;s  permanently  maintaining  one 
or  mrvre  nu<-lear  mtaslle  subs  about  1,000 
m:.?-!  .-■rr  r>  i,h  lur  .Atlantic  and  PaclHc  coasts. 
Thev  "ouid  move  within  m".*!lle  rur^o  r>f 
'na.!->r    cities    !n    the    newNnu-fl    ij-en 

They  could  be  reinforced  by  a  i  .-.'•■•>!e 
number    of    ot.her    missile    subn^an.-iM    mat 


have  been  built  In  recent  years  under  a 
greatly  st«pped-up  Soviet  effort  In  this  field. 
roBTT-rrvs  rkd  noclbab  bttbs 
Today.  Navy  sources  report,  Russia  has 
about  46  nuclear-powered  subs — 11  lees  tiian 
the  United  States  has  In  service.  Of  these. 
25  are  missile  craft  and  the  rest  are  attack 
boats,  designed  for  sinking  surface  ships  or 
submarines,  such  as  the  U.S.  Polaris  types. 
Ten  of  the  twenty-flve  fire  ballistic  missiles, 
the  rest  alr-breatblng  cruise  missiles. 

In  addition.  Rufsla  has  75  mlssile-firlng, 
conventionally  powered  subs — 35  carrying 
ballistic  weapons  and  40  armed  with  guided 
weapons.  Tlie  overall  Soviet  undersea  fleet 
totals  about  400  subs.  According  to  recent 
congressional  testimony  by  Adm.  David  L. 
McDonald,  more  than  half  are  "modern  long- 
range  types."  The  Russian  postwar  diesel 
subs  have  coxislderably  more  underwater 
speed  and  endiirance  than  World  War  n- 
bullt  U.S.  craft. 

As  significant  as  the  buildup  Is  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  year  Russian  subma- 
rines, which  generally  operated  cloee  to  Eu- 
rasia, have  extended  their  patrols  all  over 
the  world. 

Many  military  men  previously  discounted 
the  threat  of  a  submarine  missile  attack  on 
the  United  States  on  grounds  that  If  num- 
bers of  Russian  submarines  began  moving 
toward  this  country  from  Baltic  and  Barents 
Sea  ports  and  other  bases,  they  would  be  de- 
tected well  before  they  got  within  range,  pro- 
viding warning  against  a  surprise  attack, 
which  Is  the  main  danger  from  Russia's  mis- 
sile force. 

If  the  trend  toward  extensive  worldwide 
patrols  continues,  as  the  Navy  predicts,  pros- 
pects of  much  advance  warning  will  b« 
lessened. 

The  threat  of  Soviet  undersea  power  has 
often  been  discounted,  because  their  missile 
submarines  each  carry  only  three  ballistic 
missiles  or  two  to  six  cruise  missiles;  the 
range  of  their  missiles  is  no  more  than  360 
miles;  and  they  can't  fire  while  submerged. 
American  Polaris  subs  carry  16  miseiles  each, 
with  ranges  of  1.300  to  3.500  miles,  and  fire 
while  submerged. 

However.  Polaris  missiles  would  have  to 
reach  deep  Into  Eurasia  to  hit  main  Soviet 
targets,  whereas  many  key  targets  in  America 
are  on  the  seaboard,  and  there  Is  evidence 
that  Russia  is  working  on  longer  range 
nUasUes. 

Moreover,  U.S.  policy  rules  out  surprise 
missile  attacks  by  our  submarines,  but  Rus- 
sia has  no  such  announced  policy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  15  to  46  million  Americans 
would  be  killed  in  a  surprise  submarine  at- 
tack by  existing  Soviet  forces.  The  threat, 
therefore,  is  much  greater  than  that  posed 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

The  United  States  has  34  Polaris  subs  In 
service,  phis  23  nuclear -powered  attack  subs 
designed  to  tight  enemy  submarines.  There 
are  09  conventionally  powered  VS.  subnoa- 
rlnea  in  service. 

The  approved  VS.  nuclear  submarine  goal 
is  88  attack  craft  and  41  Polaris  craft.  Rus- 
sia Is  believed  to  be  laying  down  10  to  20  new 
craft  annually,  while  the  current  American 
program  calls  for  4  to  6  new  attack  cra/t 
yearly  beyond  thoee  now  being  built  or 
autborlced. 

ArrrisxrBitAUNx  pkogsak 
To  guiird  against  the  Soviet  threat,  the 
United  States  is  spending  about  (3  billion 
armually  on  the  overall  antisubmarine  pro- 
gram, and  could  make  It  difficult  for  conven- 
tional Ruasian  submarines  to  get  Into  posi- 
tion to  attack.  Nuclear  craft  are  nx>re  diffi- 
cult targets. 

Because  Navy  chiefs  repeatedly  said  that 
anttoubtnarlne  warfare  Is  their  No.  1  program, 
Oongreannen  are  asking  questions  about  the 
defense  budget  for  next  year.  It  calls  for 
mothballlng  one  of  the  Navy's  preoent  aatl- 


submarlne  aircraft  carriers  as  an  economy 
measure — thus  cutting  back  the  number  of 
operational  antisubmarine  task  forces  from 
nine  to  eight. 

Substantial  sums  are  being  apent  on  devel- 
oping defense  against  submarine- launched 
balllsUc  missiles,  along  with  the  Army's 
Nlke-X  antl-ICBM  program.  Discarded 
Army  200-mlle  ballistic  Redstone  missiles  are 
being  used  for  targets.  No  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile system  officially  Is  deemed  ready  for  pro- 
duction and  deployment,  however — though 
defenses  against  cruise  missiles  exist. 

Red  China  reportedly  has  about  30  con- 
ventionally powered  submarines,  all  Russian- 
built — Including  one  mlsslle-flrtng  craft— 
and  there  are  Indications  they  are  building 
submarines. 

Unlike  the  Russians,  who  have  had  subma- 
rines since  czarlst  days,  China  has  little  ex- 
perience in  this  field.  However,  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald recently  told  a  Senate  committee  that 
one  torpedo,  fired  by  an  unidentified  subma- 
rine In  southeast  Asia,  could  "radically 
change  the  entire  concept  of  our  operations" 
on  both  land  and  sea. 

Despite  Russia's  long  submarine  experience, 
the  record  of  Its  undersea  force  In  war  has 
been  negligible,  and  entirely  confined  to 
coastal  or  Interior  sea  operations.  However, 
for  the  past  decade,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been 
exploring  the  ocean  depths — off  U^S.  coasts 
and  worldwide — with  trawlers,  and  probably 
submarines. 

The  next  step  Is  likely  to  be  regular  patrols 
of  nuclear  missile  subs  comparatively  close  to 
U.S.  coasts.  Just  as  we  maintain  Polaris  craft 
around  Russia.  This  could  affect  the  VS.  de- 
fense system  to  a  major  degree. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGINO 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  most  of  the 
Nation's  leading  newspapers  have  en- 
dorsed the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  as 
necessary  and  good  legislation.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  the  list  Includes  the 
New  York  Times.  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, Newsday.  Kansas  City  Star,  Wash- 
ington Post,  Washington  Star,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times,  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  the  editorial  sup- 
port of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star  for  truth  in  packaging  and  truth  In 
lending  as  reported  in  Its  March  22,  1966. 
edition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial. "Just  the  Truth.  That's  All."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 

Just  th*  Tkuth.  That's  All 

Once  again  President  Johnson  has  urged 
Congress  to  pass  the  so-called  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  and   truth-ln-packaglng    bills. 

The  alms  of  these  bills  are  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  perfectly  honest: 

To  require,  by  law,  that  consumers  buying 
on  the  Installment  plan  be  told  at  the  outset 
how  much  interest  and  carrying  charge 
they  are  paying  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
whatever  they  buy. 

To  require,  by  law,  that  packaged  goods 
carry  labels  clearly  Indicating  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  contente. 

There  is  nothing  In  either  of  these  objec- 
tlvea  from  which  honest  btislnees  can  demur. 
We  Just  assume  that  these  are  common  prac- 
tices among  reputable  producers. 

OpponenU  of  this  leglsUUon,  pending  In 
Congress  several  years,  say  it  Isn't  necessary, 
or  It  would  disrupt  competition,  or  It  Is  a 
matter  for   tbe  States,  or   It   would  Invite 
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the  Government's  big  nose  into  everybody's 
business,  or  it  would  raise  prices. 

It  Is  true  there  is  a  risk  In  Oovemment 
regulation  of  anything.  Bureaucrats  tend 
to  overdo. 

But  the  evidence  strongly  suggests  the 
need.  Most  any  consumer  knows  he  has 
been  fooled  by  label  or  trick  packaging. 
Almost  no  long-term  buyer  has  any  Idea  of 
how  much  Interest  he  pays. 

As  for  competition,  if  It  is  based  on  guile 
It  Is  not  competition  at  all.  even  though  it 
attrau:t8  some  suckers. 

The  States'  right  argument  Is  an  old  cUche. 
And  If.  Indeed,  any  of  this  legislation  would 
raise  prices,  the  consumer,  at  least,  would 
Itnow  what  he  Is  getting  for  his  money. 


INFLATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Robert  Roth,  published  In  the 
Philadelphia  BulleUn  of  April  2,  1966, 
entitled  "President  Backs  and  Pills  on 
Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prssisent  Backs  ako  FlLt^  om  Imtlattoi* 
(By  Robert  Roth ) 

Washington. — If  President  Johnson  want- 
ed to  spread  confusion  about  the  state  of  the 
economy.  If  he  wanted  to  get  people  Jittery 
over  what  might  happen  next,  he  could  do  no 
better  than  exactly  what  he  has  been  doing 
these  last  few  weeks. 

Of  course,  confusion  Is  not  what  the  Presi- 
dent wanU.  But  it  is  what  be  has  got  as  a 
result  of  his  determination  to  "preserve  his 
options."  to  keep  his  plans  secret  so  that  he 
may  be  free  to  move  In  any  direction  when  he 
decides  the  time  to  move  has  cotne. 

This  does  no  harm  when  It  is  applied  to 
such  concerns  as  when  the  President  will 
next  leave  for  Texas  or  whether  he  Intends  to 
speak  at  a  political  rally  In  CMcago.  But 
when  the  policy  Is  pursued  with  respect  to 
such  vital  matters  as  taxation  ai^d  Federal 
spending,  the  effect  Is  anything  but  re- 
assuring. 

A    DIS'rlNCTlOK 

No  one  would  dispute  the  Presklent's  right. 
Indeed  his  duty,  to  weigh  all  factors,  to  wait 
until  all  the  evidence  Is  in  before  reaching 
and  announcing  a  decision  which  Involves 
the  economic  Interests  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  of  the  entire  world. 

But  It  is  one  thing  to  adopt  a  wait-and-see 
stance,  to  avoid  precipitate  action  which 
might  backfire,  and  quite  another  to  keep 
people  on  edge  guessing  what  they  may  have 
to  face,  to  hint  at  first  one  course  then  an- 
other, to  suggest,  that  what  Is  to  come  may 
be  rough  Indeed  or  that,  on  the  other  hand. 
It  may  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

For  several  weeks  now  the  President  has 
been  talking  about  inflation  ajid  what  he 
might  have  to  do  about  It.  He  has  talked  to 
business  and  labor  leaders,  to  pabUc  officials 
and  newspaperraen.  He  has  talked  on  the 
record  and  off,  and  his  Inner  circle  of  ad- 
visers has  echoed  him. 

PRXSISXNT     CAUSTIC 

The  President  has  said  that  tbare  are  signs 
that  we  are  confronted  with  inflation,  and 
signs  that  we  are  not;  that  Federal  spending 
must  be  held  to  a  minimum  but  that  essen- 
tial programs  must  not  be  curtailed  and  that 
Federal  salaries  should  be  Increased;  that 
housewives  should  bring  down  high  prices 
by  refusing  to  buy  at  high  prloss,  but  that 
there  should  not  be  a  buyers'  strike;  that 
cities  should  reduce  their  spending,  but  not 
too  much;  that  he  may  have  to  raise  taxes 
and.  again  be  may  not. 


It  woold  be  difficult  for  anyone  hearUog  or 
reading  what  the  President  has  said  to  escape 
being  confused  and  concerned  about  Infla- 
tion. 

"Inflation,  Inflation,  Inflation."  the  Presi- 
dent said  when  he  was  talking  to  a  national 
convention  of  mayors  a  few  dasrs  ago. 

That,  be  said,  is  the  topic  of  conversation 
at  every  Washington  party. 

"A  month  ago, "  he  said,  "it  was  the  pause 
(In  North  Vietnam  bombing  raids).  Now  it 
Is  what  do  you  think  about  inflation?" 

The  implication  seemed  to  be  that  there  Is 
something  wrong  about  all  this  talk.  Yet 
he  Is  himself  the  author  of  most  of  it. 

Similarly,  the  President  has  been  caustic 
In  criticizing  the  press  for  bad  reporting  on 
the  economic  situation.  He  told  one  audience 
to  "beware  of  ImpressionistB  and  alarmists" 
who  predict  what  the  President  will  do. 
euxssiMO  FosmzD 

But  the  President  himself  by  leaving  open 
such  wide  areas  of  doubt  has  encouraged 
speculation  of  the  sort  to  which  he  objects. 
He  has  told  people  he  Is  not  certain  what  he 
should  do  about  something  that  vitally  con- 
cerns them,  he  has  asked  them  to  wait  pa- 
tiently until  he  makes  up  his  mind  and 
meanwhile  to  stop  worrying  about  It. 

It  Is  almost  as  if  a  doctor  were  to  say  to  a 
patient : 

"There  Is  something  wrong  with  you  or  at 
least  there  may  be.  I'm  not  sure  yet  what 
it  Is,  or  whether  It's  serious.  It  may  clear 
Itself  up,  or  it  may  require  a  major  operation. 
When  I  find  out.  Ill  let  you  know.  Just 
leave  it  to  me,  and  don't  upset  yotirself  by 
trying  to  guess  what  I  have  In  mind." 

The  analogy  is  not  farfetched.  It  is  p>art 
of  the  President's  political  genius  that  has 
established  a  doctor-patient  relationship  with 
the  country.  It  is  accepted  that  he  knows 
what  U  beet,  and  will  do  It.  In  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  good  for  the  patient — that 
is  to  say,  the  country — to  try  to  anticipate 
the  physician  or  to  seek  a  cure  at  other 
hands. 

KASsrVK  DOSKS 

There  is  no  question  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent decides  what  course  Is  to  be  followed  to 
keep  or  restore  the  health  of  the  economy, 
the  country  will  adopt  that  course.  There 
would  be  a  good  deal  less  concern  now  over 
what  Is  to  be  done  if  the  President  had  been 
less  assiduous  in  suggesting  alternative  poe- 
slbUlUes. 

Granted  the  President  has  a  responsibility 
to  keep  the  people  posted  on  complex  factors. 
But  when  Information  Is  ladled  out  in  mas- 
sive doses,  along  with  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions of  what  it  means  and  contradictory 
forecasts  of  the  consequences,  the  result  is 
not  an  Informed  electorate  but  a  confused 
one. 


U.8. 


PROPOSED      REDUCTION      IN 
OVERSEAS  SPENDING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  yes- 
terday's Washington  E>vening  Star  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Lee  M.  Cohn  which 
was  captioned  "U.8.  Overseas  Spending 
Cuts  CaUed  a  'Must'  by  OfQclals." 

The  article  did  not  name  any  officials 
of  the  administration;  but  reports  that 
these  officials  said  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  switch  more  buying 
from  foreign  suppliers  to  U.S.  sources, 
even  when  domestic  prices  are  substan- 
tially higher. 

This  Is  Interesting  news,  because  last 
February  17  the  Defense  Department  di- 
rected that  pork  and  beef  for  E^iropean 
commissaries  and  for  nonappropriated 
fimd  activities  be  procured  from  foreign 
sources  to  the  extent  that  such  procure- 


m«it  can  be  made  through  barter  for 
agricultural  ccwnmodltles. 

The  hauler  conditions  were  prescribed 
so  that  such  foreign  procurement  would 
not  aggravate  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  problem. 

However,  one  wonders  why  there  was 
any  directive  to  shift  from  US.  procure- 
ment to  European  procurement  In  the 
first  place.  Why  not  just  continue  US. 
procurement?  Pork  and  beef  prices 
have  moved  steadily  downward  since 
February  17  as  a  result  of  higher  market- 
ings of  animals,  and  the  parity  ratios  for 
these  commodities  over  the  last  2  years 
have  averaged  89  and  87,  respectively, 
so  it  is  clear  that  livestock  producers 
have  not  averaged  out  with  prices  that 
are  fair  in  comparison  with  prices  In 
other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Moreover,  if  barter  goods  are  used. 
Is  not  this  going  to  cut  down  on  our  dol- 
lar exports?  Mr.  Cohn's  article  states 
that  the  administration  had  counted  on 
Increasing  the  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports  this  year,  but  the  surplus  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  w£is  nmnlng  at 
a  rate  even  below  last  year.  If  the  goods 
that  will  be  used  for  barter  In  connec- 
tion with  European  procurement  of  pork 
and  beef  were  sold  In  export  Instead, 
would  this  not  help  further  the  admin- 
istration's policy? 

I  find  the  action  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  statements  of  officials  , 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Cohn's  article  incon- 
sistent. Perhaps  more  statements  by 
uimamed  administration  officials  will  be 
able  to  clear  up  the  Inconsistency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  OvxRSEAB  Spending  Cuts  Callxd  a 

"Must"    bt    Oiticials 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  Government  must  tiim  overseas 
spending  for  defense  and  foreign  aid  to  bold 
down  the  balance-of-payments  deficit,  ad- 
ministration officials  said  today. 

They  said  the  Defense  Department  will 
have  to  switch  more  buying  frcxn  foreign 
suppliers  to  US.  sources,  even  when  domestic 
prices  are  subetantlaUy  higher. 

Countries  receiving  foreign  aid  now  are 
required  generally  to  spend  80  percent  or 
more  of  their  grants  and  loans  here,  but,  the 
officials  said  aid  must  be  tied  even  higher 
to  purchases  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  they  said,  the  administration 
may  try  to  negotiate  agreements  for  other 
countries  to  offset  more  of  the  costs  of 
American  military  operations  abroad  through 
Increased  arms  purchases  here. 

By  whittling  net  military  and  aid  outlays 
around  the  world,  the  administration  hopes 
to  compensate  for  part  of  the  growing  doUar 
drain  resulting  from  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
kstimatx   DOOBUm 

Tbs  administration  estimated  last  Novem- 
ber that  tbe  war's  cost  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  balance  of  payments  would  Increase  by 
about  $350  million  In  1968.  Officials  said 
they  no*  have  doubled  that  estimate. 

Surging  Imports  and  disappointing  exports 
are  an  even  bigger  worry. 

The  administration  had  counted  on  In- 
creasing the  surplus  of  exports  over  Imports 
from  •4£  blUlon  in  1065  to  about  96  billion 
this  year.     The   trade  surplus  in  the   early 
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months  of  19M  ran  at  an  annual  rat«  below 
M  3  billion,  howev^ 

B«ca\ja«  of  trade,  Vietnam  and  other  un- 
favorable factors,  the  administration  un- 
oftcu\l'.y  has  abandoned  the  goal  of  reaching 
payments  equilibrium  In   19«a. 

Equilibrium  la  defined  as  a  range  between 
a  $250  million  surpliis  and  a  $350  million 
deficit. 

ae-C  ^l,CUl.ATM     pbojecttons 

A^,l;:^•.^  ^..-e  recalculating  projections. 
T'-.e  -'-r  ■.1L..C  consensxts  Is  that  It  will  take 
.  i  ic  .-.d  ingenuity  to  hold  the  deficit  down 
•j-  :ioi  years  $1.3  billion. 

Some  forecasts  range  up  to  about  $2  bil- 
lion, but  officials  said  they  are  confident  the 
deficit  will  be  much  smaller  than  that.  If 
developments  Indicate  the  deficit  Is  heading 
close  u->  92  billion,  one  source  said,  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  rough  measures  to 
make  svire  that  does  not  happen. 

He  said  the  problem  Is  not  so  severe,  and 
r<-;.i.uvely  mild  measures  should  suffice  to 
iceep   the  deficit   tolerable. 

If  L'  S  prices  do  not  rise  sharply,  he  said, 
a  deficit  around  $1.3  billion  would  be  accept- 
able 

If  prices  rise  rapidly,  he  warned,  a  deficit 
of  $1  3  biuion  would  undermine  International 
confidence  In  the  dollar. 

"It's  the  combination  of  rising  prices  and 
a  substantial  deficit  that  would  be  suicide." 
he  said 

The  economic  boom  is  the  main  cause  of 
trouble  with  the  trade  surplus.  Expanding 
decoand  for  goods  attracts  Imports  and  cur- 
tails exports 

Preside. Tt  Johnson  Is  expected  to  decide 
s<:«.n  whether  to  recommend  tax  Increases. 
primarUy  to  cool  off  the  economy  and  control 
Inflationary  pressures 

If  the  balance  of  payments  deteriorates 
seriously  the  President  will  have  an  addl- 
ti'^na!  reason  to  propose  higher  taxes. 

T  lurtsm  Is  a  nagging  problem.  It  ac- 
cour.ted  for  a  net  dollar  drain  of  $1.8  billion 
Itiat  year 

The  administration  flgtired  last  November 
that  the  tourist  deficit  would  Increase  to 
about  $2  billion  In  1966.  Officials  now  have 
raised  this  estimate  by  $60  million  or  $100 
rail  lion 

This  has  revived  talk  of  a  special  tax  on 
tourists  going  abroad,  but  officials  said  the 
administration  U  most  unlikely  to  propose 
such  unpopular  legislation. 

Rather,  they  said,  efforts  to  promote  do- 
mestic travel  probably  would  be  stepped  up. 


HEAD  TAX  ON  TOURISTS 

Mr    JA-VTTS      Mr    President.   2  days 

ago  there  appt'ared  an  article  in  the 
New  York  HeraJd  Tribune  indicating 
t.hat  the  administration  is  weighing  the 
imposition  of  a  head  tax  on  tourists  as  a 
means  to  reduce  the  so-called  tourist 
deficit 

Such  action  on  the  administration's 
part  would  be  a  major  mistalse  and  I 
would  oppose  It.  It  not  only  woul*  re- 
.strlct  Americans'  right  to  travel  but  also 
hurt  our  trade  balance. 

It  is  very  disturbing  that  after  years 
of  di.scus.sion  of  the  .so-called  travel  gap 
the  administration  refuses  to  recognize 
the  close  interconnection  between  money 
spent  by  American  tourists  abroad  and 
the  ability  of  countries  earning  these 
t.:.>ar;st  dollars  to  purchase  U.S.  goods. 
As  you  cut  U  S.  tourist  spending  you  are 
more  than  likely  to  cut  U.S.  export  earn- 
in  i?s, 

I  fui;y  realize  tha:  when  the  United 
Stace.s  Ls  suflering  from  chronic  balance- 
of-payments  dlfflcuhJes  all  segments  of 
the  U  S    economy  must  make  sacrifices. 


However,  the  administration's  first  pri- 
ority should  be  on  taking  effective  and 
Important  positive  measures  In  the  field 
of  domestic  and  foreign  tourist  promo- 
tion. 

This  would  Include  giving  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  its  fully  authorized 
funds — $4.7  million,  an  amount  which 
has  never  been  appropriated  to  the 
USTS  largely  because  the  administration 
has  been  unwiUing  to  give  it  adequate 
backing.  Without  such  funds  USTS 
cannot  do  an  adequate  job  of  getting  for- 
eign tourists  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

It  would  also  include  an  effective 
domestic  travel  promotion  and  coordi- 
nation program.  I,  with  the  support  of 
10  of  my  colleagues,  proposed  such  a  pro- 
gram last  July  through  8.  2305  which 
since  then  has  t)een  languishing  before 
the   Senate   Commerce    Committee. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  the  adminis- 
tration that  before  It  decides  on  imposing 
a  head  tax  on  tourists  that  it  examine 
the  other  positive  steps  It  could  take. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Herald  Tribune  article,  as  well  as  my 
statement  introducing  S.  2305  on  July  20, 
1965,  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  12,  1»661 
UMmB  Statks  Wkicrs  a  Hxao  Tax 

OJt    TOTTBISTS 

(By  Joaeph  R.  Slevln,  national  economic* 
editor) 

Washinoton.— The  administration  Is 
readying  fresh  measures  to  cut  the  U.S. 
belance-of-payments  deficit. 

A  special  Cabinet  committee  will  discuss 
the  new  plans  at  a  White  House  meeting  that 
is  scheduled  for  next  week.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  H.  Powlw  heads  the  Cabinet 
group. 

The  proposals  range  from  slapping  a  bit- 
terly controversial  head  tax  on  U.S.  tourists 
to  a  stepped-up  effort  to  chop  military  and 
foreign  aid  outlays.  The  officials  also  are 
talking  about  tightening  the  present  restric- 
tions on  bank  overseas  loans  and  on  direct 
business  Investment  in  foreign  projects. 

"The  sevM-lty  of  the  new  curbs  will  depend 
on  how  bad  the  payments  situation  looks." 
a  high  official  says.  "If  its  bad  bad  enough, 
we  win  have  to  cut  tourist  spending.  We 
cant  ask  businessmen  and  bonlca  to  do  mwe 
unless  we  do  something  about  the  tourists." 
The  administration  is  actively  discussing 
the  need  for  more  curbs  t>ecause  the  tJJS.  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  not  showing  an  improve- 
ment that  liad  been  expected  at  the  start  of 
1966. 

The  best  cturent  guess  is  that  the  United 
States  will  have  a  deficit  of  at  least  $1.25 
billion  this  year  if  no  addlUonal  restrictive 
stops  are  taken.  Some  Government  analysts 
gloomily  are  predicting  that  the  red-ink 
entry  wiU  Jxmnp  all  the  way  to  $2  bUlion. 

President  Johnson  had  called  for  achiev- 
ing ■equilibrium"  in  1966— a  goal  that  offi- 
cially U  defined  as  being  $260  million  on 
either  side  of  an  absolute  zero.  The  United 
States  had  slashed  ito  deficit  from  $2,798  bU- 
llon  in  1004  to  $1,301  blUlon  in  1966. 

ACCXraATK    APPKAISAL 

The  Cabinet  committee  is  waiting  until 
next  week  to  examine  the  need  for  further 
oontrols  because  Government  experts  believe 
that  they  will  have  a  reasonably  accurate 
appraisal  of  1966  prospects  by  then.  Officials 
were  unable  to  prisduce  a  deficit  estimate  for 
the  group's  last  meeting,  in  late  March. 


A  high  administration  source  predicts  that 
the  group  will  urge  Mr.  Johnson  to  support 
a  tourist  tax  if  a  92  billion  deficit  seems  likely 
but  that  It  win  content  itself  with  less 
abrasive  measures  if  the  shortfall  la  closer 
to$1.25bnilon. 

The  administration  considered  adopting  a 
tourist  heed-tax  when  Mr.  Johnson  put  for- 
ward his  emergency  payments  program  14 
months  ago.  It  quickly  abandoned  the  idea, 
however,  in  the  face  of  angry  protests  from 
travelra-8,  airlines,  steamship  companies,  and 
travel  agencies  after  the  plan  was  disclosed 
by  the  Herald  Tribune. 

The  simplest  tourist  restriction  would  im- 
pose a  set  tax.  say  $100.  on  each  person  who 
travels  abroad. 

A  new  administration  wrinkle  would  pro- 
vide for  a  per  diem  levy,  instead.  The  tax 
could  be  set  at  $10  a  day,  for  example,  and 
a  traveler  then  would  have  to  pay  $10  (or 
each  day  that  he  spends  outside  the  United 
Sta,te8. 

Any  tourist  tax  proposal  immediately  raises 
difficult  exemption  questions.  It  is  accepted 
that  special  provisions  would  have  to  be  made 
for  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  but 
there  are  hot  disputes  over  whether  groups 
such  as  teachers,  students,  and  business  men 
should  be  exempt. 

An  administration  source  predicts  that 
the  United  States  can  chop  tourist  spending 
by  at  least  $760  mUlIon  a  year  if  It  adopts 
either  a  $100  head  tax  or  the  per  diem  varia- 
tion. He  predicts  that  the  UJ3.  tourist  deficit 
will  total  at  least  $2  builoo  this  year  if  the 
Government  does  not  act. 

The  expectation  is  that  the  Cabinet  com- 
mittee wUl  respond  to  a  $1.25  bllUon  deficit 
forecast  by  recommending  that  Mr.  Johnson 
call  for  tougher  dollar  outlay  hold -down 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
and  Aid  Administrator  David  Bell.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  anticlp>ated  that  the  group  will  pro- 
poee  that  the  President  try  to  save  several 
hundred  million  dollars  more  by  putUng 
additional  muscle  into  the  voluntary  controls 
that  now  are  In  force  on  overseas  bank  lend- 
ing and  on  business  direct  Investment  in 
foreign  projects. 

An  administration  official  pn-edicts  that  the 
Government  can  save  $760  mUllon  through 
this  three-way  crackdown  on  Federal,  busi- 
ness, and  bank  dollar  outlays. 

One  administration  view  is  that  a  deficit 
of  up  to  $1  billion  can  be  "tolerated"  on  the 
theory  that  it  could  be  explained  away  as 
the  gold  price  that  this  country  Is  willing  to 
pay  for  Vietnam. 

Confidential  administration  estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  Vietnam  war  will  cost  $750  mil- 
lion In  overseas  outlays  this  year.  The  pro- 
jections assume  that  American  troop  strength 
in  South  Vietnam  will  average  300.000  men. 
which  means  that  the  troop  strength  will 
climb  above  400,000  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  booming  U.S.  economy  is  an  even  more 
Important  cause  than  Vietnam  of  the  disap- 
pointing 1966  payments  F>erformance. 

Officials  are  coming  to  the  unhappy  con- 
clusion that  the  soaring  prosperity  will  slash 
at  least  $1.2  billion  from  the  $6  billion  trade 
surplus  that  they  had  hoped  this  country 
would  pile  up  this  year. 

They  now  are  assuming  that  the  gross 
naUonal  product  win  hit  at  least  $730  billion 
When  they  made  their  original  1966  payments 
forecasts,  they  were  looking  for  a  $716  bUllon 
GNP.  The  $16  billion  Jump  in  GNP  trans- 
lates into  a  $1.2  billion  drop  In  the  trade 
surplus  for  the  booming  domestic  economy 
which  win  demand  more  imports  and  will 
ahip  smaller  quantities  of  UB.  merchandise 
to  foreign  customers. 

If  the  ONP  seems  about  to  skyrocket  to 
even  greater  helghte.  officials  wiU  begin  push- 
ing the  panic  buttons  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  The  impact  on  the  VS.  payments 
position  will  be  what  one  official  bluntly  calls 
"disasti-ous." 
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(From  the  Oonocsssiomai,  Rk>ou>,  July  SO, 
1966] 
Majob  vs.  Touusm   Eitokt  Esskntiai. 
Mr.    Javits.  Mr.   President,   I   s^xd   a  bill 
to  the  desk  to  exp*nd  the  VS.  Tt«vel  Service 
in  order  to  Increase  domestic  travel,  and  to 
make  It  the  focal  point  for  aU  U.S.  activities 
related  to  the  expcmslon  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational  travel.     It   will   be   remembered 
that  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  is  confined  to 
enoouraglng   foreign   travelers   to    travel   In 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  taken  an 
extraordinary  leadership  in  this  matter  and 
brought  about  an  arrangement  for  voluntfiry 
private  action,  through  the  "See  the  USA" 
program,  providing  $600,000  from  private 
enterprise,  in  the  so-called  "Discover  Ameri- 
ca" project  which  is  to  develop  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  publicize  travel  within  the 
United  States. 

The  reason  for  introducing  the  bill  Is  that 
It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  the  problem  is  very 
much  greater  than  this  voluntary  effort, 
standing  alone,  would  develop,  and  it  needs 
action,  at  a  far  greater  increase  in  terms  of 
time  and  on  a  broader  scale  than  would  be 
the  reeult  of  the  efforts  for  which  the  Vice 
President  has  been  responsible  to  date. 
The  bill  Is  necessary  becavise: 
First.  The  present  VS.  effort  to  close  the 
so-called  travel  gap,  which  adversely  affects 
our  balance  of  payments  to  the  extent  of  an 
estimated  $1.6  billion  annually  is  not  ade- 
quate: foreign  visitors  here  do  not  find  the 
advanced  facilities  for  foreign  guests  that 
are  available  in  practically  aU  major  travel 
centers  of  the  wortd. 

Second.  Funds  now  being  spent  by  a  doEen 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  encour- 
agement and  promotion  of  tourism  within 
the  United  States  are  not  coordinated  suffi- 
ciently. 

Third.  There  is  a  great  need  for  a  national 
inventory  of  domestic  travel  and  tourism 
needs,  and  for  the  development  of  plans  for 
the  future  development  of  this,  the  third 
largest  Industry  in  the  Nation. 

Fourth.  Extensive  State  and  local  efforts  In 
the  field  of  domestic  travel  and  tourism 
need  to  be  coordinated  and  facilitated. 
The  bill  introduced  today  would : 
First.  Provide  for  an  expanded  US.  Travel 
Service  with  a  director  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  responsible  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Tlie  Director  would 
have  two  deputies,  one  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  domestic  travel  pro- 
grana.  The  functions  of  the  new  domestic 
travel  program  would  be  to  develop  a  co- 
herent national  travel  policy;  to  coordinate 
present  Federal  travel-related  activltie*;  to 
encourage  construction  of  new  tourist  fa- 
cUlUes  within  the  United  States  and,  to 
coordinate  and  act  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Ualson  with  State  and  private 
tourist  organizations. 

Second.  Increase  funds  for  the  national 
travel  program  to  $16  mUIion;  $10  mUllon  to 
be  allocated  to  encourage  foreign  tourists  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  $5  million  to  be- 
gin the  proposed  domestic  travel  program. 

Third.  Authorize  a  naUonal  inventory  of 
domestic  travel  resources  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  long-term  national  travel  pro- 
gram. The  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  16- 
member  National  Tourism  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  among  private  cltteens  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  In  the  travel  field. 
I  hop>e  very  much  the  administration  and 
my  congressional  coUeaguea  wlD  study  this 
bill  with  the  greatest  care,  and  wUl  support 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Introduce  the  bill  out  of  order.    I  ask  also 


that  the  bUl  Ue  at  the  desk  for  a  week  to  per- 
mit other  Members  o*  the  Senate  an  opportu- 
nity to  cosponsor  it. 

The  P»Ksmii*o  Orrium.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  wlU  Ue  at  the  desk 
as  requested. 

The  bill  (8.  2306)  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  \n  order  to  promote 
travel  In  the  United  States,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  this  subject.  One  of  the 
big  problems  facing  our  country  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  balance  of  payments.  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  that  problem  many  times. 
One  of  the  biggest  efforts  we  can  make  to  re- 
duce our  balance-of-paymente  deficit  is  to 
reduce  the  difference  between  what  the 
United  States  earns  from  and  what  it  pays 
out  for  international  travel,  which  in  1964 
added  $1.6  bUlion  to  that  deficit.  This  Is  the 
so-called  travel  gap.  That  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments, though  we  are  not  undergoing  it  at 
the  present  tlmei,  will  soon  show  up  again, 
according  to  expectations  and  probabilities. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  mount  a  major 
national  effort  with  an  eye  on  the  overall 
aspects  of  tourism,  both  as  It  pertains  to  the 
effort  of  attracting  foreign  tourists  to  our 
shores  and  as  It  touches  upon  a  need,  which 
is  becoming  clearer  every  day;  namely,  to 
gear  up  this  Nation  for  Increasing  travel  by 
Americans  In  America. 

The  travel  Industry  has  hardly  touched  Its 
potential:  80  percent  of  our  people  have 
never  been  In  an  airplane;  80  million  Ameri- 
cans took  no  trip  anywhere  last  year;  and 
more  than  half  of  our  people  have  never  been 
more  than  200  miles  from  home. 

The  U.S.  travel  industry,  comptoeed  of  thou- 
sands of  hotels,  motels  resorts,  airlines,  na- 
tional paries  and  forests,  gas  stations,  sea- 
shores, restaurants.  Is  one  of  our  most  Impor- 
tant national  resources.  It  Is  a  $30  billion 
Industry,  ranUng  as  third  largest  behind 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.  It  is  vitally 
important  as  an  employer  of  6  million  Indl- 
vldxials,  3  million  directly  and  an  additional 
3  mUllon  indirectly,  many  of  them  unskUled 
and  semiskilled;  as  a  source  of  profits  to  in- 
vestors and  owners,  as  a  source  of  tax  rev- 
enue both  to  the  States  and  the  PeSIeral  Gov- 
ernment. A  vigorous  domestic  travel  Indus- 
try Is  also  vital  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  the  so-called  tourism  gap — 
the  difference  between  money  spent  by  U.S. 
tourists  overseas  and  foreign  tourists  In  the 
United  States. 

By  promoting  foreign  and  domestic  travel 
effectively  at  the  National.  State,  and  local 
levels,  we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  attract  foreign  tourists,  confident,  for 
example,  that  when  they  arrive  they  wUl  be 
able  to  convert  their  ciurency  easUy  at  points 
of  entry  and  In  the  larger  cities,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  find  officials  and  employees 
in  the  hotel  and  transporiation  field  capable 
of  speaking  their  language,  that  the  natural 
and  manmade  wonders  of  our  country  will 
be  made  available  to  them  with  the  least 
possible  difficulty.  In  short,  that  they  will 
find  facilities  awaiting  them,  similar  to  the 
facilities  and  services  available  to  foreign 
visitors  In  E^irope  for  the  last  half  century. 
The  responsibility  to  own.  Invest  in,  and 
to  promote  and  manage  our  travel  Industry 
belongs  to  the  private  sector.  The  resjxjn- 
sibllity  to  encourage,  assist,  and  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  and  spearhead  for  our  travel  In- 
dustry rests  with  the  National,  State,  and 
local  governments  In  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  European 
countries,  Canada,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  de- 
veloping countries,  have  embarked  on  large- 
scale  efforts  to  increase  foreign  travel  to  their 
countries,  as  well  as  to  Increase  travel  with- 
in their  borders.  They  realized  early  the 
enormous  earnings  potential  of  travel  and 


as  a  source  of  employment  and  tax  revenues. 
With  this  realteatlon  In  mind,  budgets  for 
travel  promotion  have  risen  each  year. 

A  few  statistics  will  demonstrate  what  Is 
at  stake  here:  In  1963,  International  travel 
accounted  for  $8,355  billion  in  the  flow  of 
world  trade,  of  which  VS.  tourism  generated 
$3.19  billion,  Western  Europe,  $4.06  billion 
and  the  rest  of  the  globe  $1,015  bUllon.  Close 
to  8  million  Americans  spent  this  $3.19  billion 
in  Canada,  Mexico  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  Sc«ne  90 
million  foreign  visitor  arrivals  were  recorded 
by  68  countries  in  1983.  including  6  million 
In  the  United  States  earning  for  the  United 
States  $1.05  biUion  in  that  year.  Here  it 
must  be  noted  that  of  the  8  million  Ameri- 
cans traveling  abroad,  6  million  traveled  In 
Canada;  and  of  the  6  million  visitors  here, 
6   million  were   Canadians. 

The  United  States  Is  a  late  starter  In  the 
competition  for  the  foreign  traveler.  It 
was  not  until  the  creation  of  USTS  In  June 
1961.  that  the  U.S.  Government  seriously 
started  to  promote  foreign  travel  to  our 
shcu-es.  This  effort  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful as  Is  demonstrated  by  the  steep  rise 
In  foreign  travel  to  the  United  States  since 
the  USTS  went  to  work.  On  a  budget  that 
has  reached  $3  million  only  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  USTS  has  succeeded  In  in- 
creasing foreign  travel  to  the  United  States 
by  17  percent  in  1962,  22  percent  In  1963, 
and  by  over  30  percent  In  1964. 

According  to  Information  supplied  by  John 
Black,  the  Director  of  the  USTS,  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
November  30,  1964.  the  estimated  number  of 
foreigners  whose  Income  level  would  permit 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  is  3.6  to  4  mil- 
lion as  compared  to  the  1  mlUlon  or  so  who 
have  visited  this  country  frcMn  overseas,  ex- 
cluding Canada.  It  is  therefore  quite  clear 
that  the  USTS  budget  should  be  sharply  in- 
creased If  an  effective  travel  promotion  cam- 
paign Is  to  be  mounted  by  the  United  States. 

It  Is  rather  obvious  that  before  an  effec- 
tive national  effort  can  be  mounted  to  fully 
exploit  the  potential  of  travel  In  the  United 
States  there  must  be  developed  a  focal  point 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  orches- 
trate the  activities  of  the  Government  in 
travel  and  tourism. 

If  anyone  today  attempts  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  Improving  our  American  travel 
resources  with  official  Washington  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  find  any  one  agency  In- 
volved with  the  broad  aspect  of  traveL  There 
Is  an  agency  to  promote  foreign  travel  to  this 
country,  another  to  encourage  outdoor  rec- 
reation. The  Agriculture  Department  is  en- 
couraging farmers  to  build  campsites.  In- 
terior is  helping  Indian  reservations  to  create 
tourist  attractions.  ARA  is  lending  money 
for  tourist  development  In  distressed  areas. 
Interior  has  NaUonal  Parks,  and  Agriculture, 
National  Forests.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment established  transportation  policy  and 
so  do  a  number  of  independent  agencies. 

More  than  a  dozen  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
travel  and  tourism  functions.  Departments 
or  agencies  not  already  named  Include  the 
Forest  Service,  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  Armed  Forces.  The  need  Is  obvi- 
ously great  for  a  central  coordinating  body 
which  can  at  least  think  about  the  overaU 
state  of  the  American  travel  industry. 

Providing  the  specialized  facilities  aiKl 
services  needed  by  foreign  and  domaMlc 
visitors  must  also  be  considered.  There  is 
a  great  need  for  t''^'"e  >  national  Inventory 
of  our  national  travel  resources  and  assess,-^ 
Its  adequacy  over  the  next  decade.  A  new 
InltiaUve  must  be  taken  to  establish  a  close 
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relatloaslilp  between  oxir  natlon&l  efforts  to 
promote  domestic  and  foreign  travel  In  the 
United  States  and  the  efforts  of  the  States. 

Such  an  Inventory  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility ot  the  National  Tourism  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  which  is  authorized  by  the 
bill  I  Introduce  today.  The  Commission. 
whose  members  would  be  experienced  in  the 
totirlsm  and  travel  industries,  would  bring 
into  focus  our  current  resources  and  facili- 
ties and  help  draft  long-range  plans  for  the 
future. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Commission  would  be 
provided  with  a  budget  of  $2.6  million  and 
would  be  ordered  to  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  within  2  years.  The  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  would  be  author- 
ized to  assist  the  Commission,  but  expert 
consultant  hire  would  also  be  authorized. 

Among  the  problems  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  In  the  course  of 
!'-s  study  are  two  which  are  of  vital  Interest 
to  '-he  travel  Industry  Itself:  Whether  a  sepa- 
rate Federal  agency  should  be  created  to 
cor.3<>Hdite  and  coordinate  the  tourism  re- 
search planning  and  development  now  han- 
dled by  many  different  departments,  offices. 
ar.d  agencies;  and  whether  It  would  be  prac- 
tical to  establish  a  matching- fund  program 
to  assist  States  in  developing  their  own 
promotion  and  facilities  Improvement  pro- 
grams 

T'he  administration  has  recently  started  to 
deal  wuh  this  problem  In  earnest.  In  March 
1965,  President,  Johnson  appointed  Vice  Pres- 
ident HrnnaiKT  as  chairman  of  a  special 
Cabinet  task  force  on  travel  to  develop  a 
P'iKltlve  program  to  encourage  foreign  trav- 
elers to  come  to  the  United  States  and  to 
stimulate  greater  travel  by  our  own  citizens. 
The  t^sk  farce  supported  an  Increase  in  the 
budget  of  US  Travel  Service  from  »3  million 
to  »3  5  million.  The  House  cut  this  request 
to  «3  million,  and  US  Travel  service  is  now 
attempting  to  get  «500.000  restored  in  the 
Senate  It  also  supported  legislation  to  re- 
duce from  »100  to  WO  the  duty  allowance  of 
returning  travelers.  I  believe  that  this  piece 
of  iei?ls!atlon  was  uncalled  for.  would  have 
beer,  of  little  consequence  In  balance-of-pay- 
menta  terms,  but  could  have  caused  great 
harm  to  International  travel.  As  a  result  of 
strong  opposition  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate-  -In  which  I  played  an  active  part — 
the  duty-free  allowance  of  returning  travel- 
ers wag  left  at  $100  retail  and  the  law  was 
made  permanent. 

Congress  also  authorlees  the  President  In 
Auir:?*.  1964  to  appoint  an  unpaid  national 
chairman  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  private 
industry  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
"See  the  USA  "  program.  The  chairman  of 
t-xhe  prosiram  Robert  Short  of  Minneapolis, 
was  appointed  In  May  and  with  strong  sup- 
port from  the  Vice  President  mounted  the 
Discover  America.  Inc.  project  which  will 
publicize  travel  within  the  United  States 
with  t5(Xi  'XK)  In  contributions  obtained  from 
key  segments  of  the  travel  Industry. 

Errorts  by  private  organizations  to  cope 
with  this  enormous  and  complex  industry 
have  been  commendable  but  successful  only 
in  a  limited  area — public  relations  advertising 
and  publicity  within  the  United  States.  TTila 
1.=!  a  Job  which  under  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  should  be  left  in  private 
hands  This  is  how  objectives  of  the  VS. 
Travel  Service  are  carried  out  and  this  is  how 
See  the  U.8-A,"  program  is  Implemented. 
At  the  same  time  I  want  to  make  It  en- 
tirely and  unmistakably  clear  that  I  do  not 
think  that  public  relations  Job  financed  with 
$500  000  in  private  contributions  can  ever 
solve  our  travel  problems  nor  could  It  provide 
for  an  adequate  naUODal  travel  program. 
This  is  a  job  which  caJls  foi-  Federal  Initiative 
and  financial  support.  It  is  a  Job  that  calls 
f  >r  an  inventory  of  our  travel  reaources  and 
needs  so  that  our  prlvat*  travel  Industry  can 


Invest  and  make  Its  own  plans  with  a  clear 
Idea  of  where  the  opportvmltlea  Ue  In  the 
decade  ahead. 

This.  I  feel  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  do,  and  I  urge  that  It  receive  the  closest 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  offering  this  measure  as  a  result  of  a 
longstanding  Interest,  for  I  cosponaored,  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  |Mr.  Magnx;- 
80N 1 .  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  bill  to  establish  the  U-8.  Travel  Service  In 
1961.  It  followed  a  longtime  effort  in  which 
I  had   been  engaged  in  since   1953,  when  I 


was  chairman  of  a  subconunlttee  of  the  For- 
elgn  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  International  economic  co- 
operation, which  developed  the  whole  aspect 
of  travel  as  a  major  element  In  our  Interna- 
tional financial  affairs  In  respect  to  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  various  exhibits  relating  to  this  matter 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Reco»d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibits  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rucoao,  as 
follows  : 


"Exhibit  I 

"  TVow/  promotion  expendiiure*  of  SO  countriet  as  compared  to  their  gro»a  national  product 

and  grots  earnings  from  travel  ' 


"Coontrr 

Travel 

promotion 

expenditures 

ONP 

Gross 

earnings 

from  travel 

Austria 

1802,000 

2,000,000 

3,700,000 

flOOtOOO 

700,000 
4,500,000 
1,600,000 
7,000,000 
•12,400,000 
3,100,000 
2,900,000 
92,000 
4,600,000 

870^000 

360,000 
2,000,000 

481,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,400,000 

r.  666, 000, 000 

13,900,000,000 

15, 376, 000^  000 

7,9701000,000 

6,810,000,000 

79, 360,  000, 000 

94,200,000,000 

84. 170,  000,  000 

4,367,000,000 

2,266,000,000 

45,100,000,000 

625.  OOa  000,  000 

15.375,0001000 

14.400,000,000 

^  638,00^000 

14. 970,  000,  O'O 

15,660,000,000 

11.630,000,000 

6, 975,  OOOi  000 

683,900,000^000 

$603,000,000 

800,000.000 
164,000,000 

808,600.000 
088,000,000 
619, 000. 000 
91,  000, 000 
166, 000. 000 
1,  000,  000. 000 

666,000,000 

("2 

Belgium . 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Oermany 

Oreat  Britain 

(ireece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxemboorg 

Mexico „ 

Netherlands 

Norway _ 

Spain 

939.000,000 

660,000.000 

8,300.000 

1,006,000,000 

Sweden 

Switterland 

Turkey 

Inlted  States 

"I  Information  as  isertalns  to  the  year  1962. 

"'  Not  available. 

"'  Including  hotel  maintenance  costs. 

"Source:  OECD  report,  1964,  U.S.  Travel  Service." 

"ExHiBrr  2 

"Budgets  of  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
some  aspects  of  travel,  fiscal  year  1966  ' 

Pish  and  Wildlife  Service $62.  169.  600 

Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs 206.264.000 

Bureau  of  Land  Management-         64.  236.  000 

National   Park   Service 119,668,000 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  (esti- 
mate)  327,  883,  000 

Army  Corp^  of  Engineers  civil 
works  program,  fiscal  year 
1966 1.263.748.200 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion  128,  398.  000 

Area  E>evelopment  Adminis- 
tration          73.200.000 

Forest  Service 360,000,000 

"'  Funds  available  for  travel  promotion  or 
facilities  used  by  travelers  are  contained 
within  these  budgets." 

"EzHiBrr  3 

"Erpenditures  of  State  governments  for 
travel  promotion,  1964 


"Expenditures   of   State   governments   for 
travel  promotion,  1964 — Continued 


"State 

Biennial 
badfet 

Annual 
bttdcet 

Alabama 

Alaska 



$366,600 

389.800 
160,880 
640,227 

Arliona 

Arkansas 

California „. 

Colorado 

806,602 
30,000 
30,000 

Connecticut _.. 

Delaware 

$00,000 

Florida. 

1.000,000 
476,211 

OoTKla 

llawaU.. 

•1,100,000 
'157,344 

Idaho 

nilDola 

toot  000 

260^000 
(•) 

Indiana 

Iowa- 

KansM 

saooo 

>273,000 
680,000 

•  <23aooo 

Kentucky    ...             ..    ..    . 

I^llLtlMU 



"State 

Biennial 
budget 

Annual 
budget 

Maine 

Maryland 

$326,123 
177.204 

Massachusetts 

100.000 

Michigan 

091.006 

Minnesota 

*  183  847 

Mississippi _.. 

377  850 

Missouri. 

$192,621 

06,310 

Montana 

126.000 

Nebraska _. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

126,000 

64.500 

50.000 

274.500 

New  Jerfsey 

New  Mexico . 



149,000 
216,618 

New  York 

72a  <3S 

North  Carolina 

450.000 

North  Dakota 

126,000 

64.500 

Ohio. 

None 

Oklahoma.. 

402.000 

Oregon 

600.000 

626,000 

Rhode'  Island 

123.070 

South  Carolina.... 

225.000 

Sooth  Dakota 

408.000 

T^tminwM> 

375.000 

Texas: 

Texas    Tourist    Develop- 
ment Agency 

128.146 

Texas  H&hway  Depart- 
ment, Travel  Infonna- 
tlon  Dlvlsian 

810.000 

Utah 

150.000 

Vermont 

213.639 

Vir^nla 

1, 198. 4S6 
692,234 

696.747 

Washington 

346.117 

West  Vfi^nla 

161,000 

Wiacontrtn 

420,000 

402,288 

201,144 

Total 

16,368,581 

"I  Paid  by  State  to  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau. 
"'  For  advertising  and  promotion. 
"» No  budget. 
"*  Approximate. 

"Source;  '1904    Development  Advertising   Rqiorts,' 
edited  by  Rntta  H.  Lone.'' 
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"EzHiBrr  4 
"U.S.  rrat>el  Service  Xnidget  and  staff 


SlMOf 

Staff  in 

Orer- 

Num- 

"Fiscal year 

Budget 

District 
Of  Co- 
lumbia 

Nas 

ber  of 
offlnm 

1982        

$2,600,000 
8.360,000 
2.60a000 

26 

28 
27 

20 
44 
43 

7 

xtes 

0 

1964 

9 

1»66..„ 

3,000,000 

31 

42 

9 

19)16: 

Uouaeallow- 

aoce 

3,000,000 

80 

60 

11 

Senate  ap- 

P~» 

3,34&000 

80 

60 

11 

"Source:  U.S.  Travel  Service." 

"BxHiBTr  6 
"Partiai.  List  or  ParvaTK  Tbavxl  Oboaniza- 

TIONB  PBOVmrWO  PalMABT  TaAVSI.  iNOUSTaT 

PtTNcnoNB  m  THE  Unitkd  Statxb 

"American  Automobile  Association  (AAA) . 

•American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association 
(AH&  MA). 

American       Motor       Hotel       Association 
(.^MHA). 

"American  Petroleum  Institute   (API). 

■•Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
(ATA). 

"Hotel  Sales  Managers  Association 
(HSMA). 

"National  Association  of  Ifiotor  Bus 
Owners  (NAMBO) . 

•  National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions (NATO). 

"Rail   Travel  Promotion  Agency    (RTPA). 

"Trans-Atlantic  Passenger  Steamship  Con- 
ference. 

•'Trana-Paclflc  Passenger  Conference 
(steamship). 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tinanlmous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  also  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  Without  objection. 
It   is    so    ordered. 

The  bill   (8.  2306)   is  as  followB: 

"m.    S308 

"(A  bill  to  amend  the  International  Travel 

Act  of  1961  In  order  to  promote  travel  In 

the  United  States) 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  VS.C. 
2121-2136)  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sections  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  'That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  promote 
friendly  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  the  United  States  and  by 
facilitating  International  travel  generally, 
and  by  otherwise  encouraging  and  facilitat- 
ing travel  within  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing Its  ixiesessions  for  the  purpose  of  ttUs 
Act). 

"  'Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ( here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shaU— 

"'(1)  formulate  for  the  United  States  a 
comprehensive  policy  with  respeot  to  domes- 
tic travel; 

"  '(2)  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  a  study,  cul- 
ture, recreation,  business,  and  other  activi- 
ties and  as  a  means  of  promoting  friendly 
understanding  and  good  will  among  peoples 
of  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States; 

"■(3)  enootirage  the  development  of  tour- 
ist facllltlee,  low-ooat  tinlt  tours,  and  other 


arrangements  within  the  United  States  for 
meeting   the  requirements  of  all   travelers; 

"  "(4)  foster  aind  encourage  the  widest  F>oe- 
slble  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  travel  at 
the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  and  within  the 
United  States  consistent  with  sound  eco- 
nomic principles; 

"  '(5)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  or  barriers  to  travel,  and 
the  facilitation  of  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  generally; 

"  '(6)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  Informa- 
tion, including  schedules  of  meetings,  fairs, 
and  other  attractions,  relating  to  travel  and 
tourism:  and 

"  '(7)  establish  an  office  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Travel  Program  Coordination, 
which  shall  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  his  respKinsibllltles  under  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  (A)  achieving  maximum  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  (B)  consulting  with  appropriate  officers 
and  agencies  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  with  private  organizations  and  agencies, 
with  respect  to  programs  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  (C)  achieving  the 
effective  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  and  of  private 
organizations  and  agencies,  concerned  with 
such  programs.': 

"(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  3(b)  the  following:  'and  shall 
not  otherwise  compete  with  the  activities  of 
other  public  or  private  agencies': 

"(3)  by  inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec.  4",  and 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  4  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  two  as- 
sistant directors  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
Such  assistant  directors  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  08-18  In  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949'; 

"(4)  by  redesignating  sections  5,  6,  and  7 
as  sections  6.  7,  and  8,  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  4  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  TourlEm  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. Such  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  16  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  among  persons  who  are  informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  Improvement, 
development,  and  promotion  of  the  United 
States  tourism  resources  and  opportunities 
or  who  are  otherwise  experienced  In  tourism 
research,  promotion,  or  planning.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  a  Chairman  from  among 
such  members.  The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretai'y. 

"'(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  cmnplete  study  and  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"  '  ( 1 )  determining  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  visitors  from  other  lands  at  the  present 
time  and  to  the  year  1980; 

"  '(2)  determining  the  travel  resources  of 
the  Nation  available  to  satisfy  such  needs 
now  and  to  the  year  1980: 

"'(3)  detei*mlnlng  policies  and  programs 
which  will  Insure  that  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  met; 

"'(4)  determining  a  reconunended  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  In 
promoting  domestic  travel;  and 

"■(6)  determining  whether  a  separate 
agency  of  the  Oovernment  should  be  estab- 
lished to  con^nidate  and  coordinate  tourism 
reeearch,  planning,  and  development  activi- 
ties presently  performed  by  different  exist- 
ing agencies  of  the  Governmsnt. 

"  'The  Commission  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  Investigation  and  study  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  such  report,  together  with  his 


recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

•"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorleed  to  en- 
gage such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  Commission,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  In  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Commission  such  secretarial,  clerical, 
and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
the  Commission  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

"'(d)  Members  of  the  Commission,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Commission,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  -not  exceeding  $100  per 
day.  Including  travel  time:  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  F>er  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  8  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"  '(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $2,600,000  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section.' 

"(6)  by  striking  out  '$4,700,000'  in  the 
section  redesignated  as  section  7  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$16,000,000';   and 

"(6)  by  striking  out  'International  Travel 
Act  of  1961'  in  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  8  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'In- 
ternational and  Domestic  Travel  Act'." 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  great  consideration 
in  allowing  me  to  interrupt  a  quorum  call  so 
that  I  might  present  this  matter. 


THE  OUTRAGE  AT  GLEN  ECHO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  have 
been  interviewed  by  representatives  of 
news  media  regardirig  my  reactions  to 
the  Easter  Monday  riot  that  had  its  in- 
ception at  suburban  Glen  Echo  Amuse- 
ment Park,  then  spilled  into  a  neighbor- 
hood shopping  center  and  left  ugly  scars 
along  routes  back  into  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Certainly  no  responsible  cltl2«n  can 
help  but  be  Incensed  at  violence  and 
malicious  destruction  of  property  regard- 
less of  the  locale.  Since  outbreaks  of 
this  nature  have  been  occurring  with 
increasing  frequency,  it  Is  time  for  all  of 
us  to  speak  out  and  put  offenders  and 
potential  offenders  on  notice  that  Amer- 
ica will  no  longer  tolerate  such  barbaric 
atrocities  in  Washington  or  ansn^here 
else  In  the  country. 

Vandals  are  excused  for  infractions  of 
the  law  on  the  theory  that  their  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  too  limited.  Un- 
der prevailing  attitudes,  I  wonder  Just 
how  many  who  took  part  in  the  Glen 
Echo  ruckus  were  punished,  or  even 
questioned,  by  their  parents?  How 
many  parents  even  inquired  into  whether 
their  children  were  at  the  park  that  vio- 
lent night,  and  how  many  are  voluntarily 
cooperating  with  authorities  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  leaders  to  Justice? 

Enough  of  the  exhortations  that  seek 
to  excuse  such  public  disorder  and  wan- 
ton vandalism  as  an  offset  to  frustrations 
bom  of  impecuniosity  and  deprivation. 
Such  philosophy,  however  well  intended, 
serves  but  to  encourage  disregard  of  the 
law  and  disrespect  of  the  rights  of  per- 
sons and  of  society. 

Two  editorials  appearing  in  local  news- 
papers on  April  13  should  be  required 
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r^adin?  for  everyone  who  Is  concerned 
*nh  ihe  eruption  at  Glen  Echo  and  with 
similar  shameful  demonstrations.  "Olen 
Echo  Riot,  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  warns  that  recurrences  can  be  ex- 
r>^cvd  if  the  sordid  outbreak  Is  lightly 
dismissed. 

The  Washington  Daily  News,  In  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Outrage  of  Glen 
Echo.  "  reviews  In  a  most  rational  manner 
the  sorry  event  that  took  place. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
tnese  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[Procn  the  Waahln^on  Dally  News, 

Apr     13.   18661 

THF    OTTaACK    *T  Olkn   Ecbo 

The  Easter  McmdBy  emptJon  of  violence, 
T-andallcm,  and  looting  at  Olen  Bcho  and  In 
the  upper  Northwest  section  of  the  District 
cannot  be  pmssed  over  for  any  of  the  usual 
reesons  given  by  well-meaning  citizens  who 
seek  to  find  exctises  for  civil  unrest. 

That  eruption  of  Negro  teenagers  cannot 
be  laid  to  poor  housing,  poor  schooling, 
"police  brutality"  or  lack  of  recreational  f  acll- 
ttlea.  It  was.  purely  and  simply,  an  example 
of  groea  Irresponalblllty  and  total  lack  of 
regard  for  other  people's  rights  and  property. 
It  was  not  exactly  teenage  spring  madness 
either.  It  was  outrageous,  and  no  attempt 
M  write  It  off  can  have  any  measure  of  public 
8upp>ort.  either  from  Negroes  or  whites,  adults 
or  teenagers. 

It  appears  now  that  a  relatively  small  cadre 
went  to  Oten  Echo  on  Monday  with  the  intent 
u>  staxt  a  rumble.  In  that  they  certainly 
succeeded,  and  for  that  the  thousands  of 
otherwise  peaceful  kids  who  were  swept  along 
with  the  tide  should  bold  the  minority  In 
deepest  blame. 

We  fervently  wish  It  were  possible  to  seek 
out  the  troublemakers  and  brand  them  with 
the  utter  shame  of  their  actions.  Quite  likely 
that  Is  Impossible,  but  we  hope  equally  (er- 
venUr  that  the  example  of  Monday  at  Olen 
Echo  win  remain  In  the  minds  of  Washing- 
ton kids,  to  the  end  that  such  a  thing  wU] 
not  happen  again. 

H.^Tlne  said  so  much,  there  Is  little  to  add. 
save  U)  say  that  In  this  Instance,  as  In  many 
Diners,  tne  pol;'-<>  icted  with  Intelligence  and 
ci.-  ur..ipec-.  :  ^?rhaps,  even,  too  naucta  oC 
t..iir^-t'  ^  ::i^  '.*i^.c  ..r'„ues. 

,  r;"rn  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  IS.  lOM) 

Oi*!*  Echo  Riot 

The  Easter  Monday  rioting  at  Olen  Echo 
Pnrlt  and  the  subsequent  vandalism  on  the 
tr<;k  hii -ic  to  Washington  add  up  to  a  per- 
rormance  that  was  both  senseless  and  dls- 
ifmceftil. 

This  was  definitely  not  another  Watu  ex- 
plosion. It  u  not  subject  to  the  famlUar  ex- 
planations— slum  housing,  de  facto  segrega- 
tlon.  broken  homes  or  the  like.  These 
youngsters  went  to  the  recently  desegregated 
park  with  money  to  spend.  And  the  parents 
of  many  of  them,  upon  hearing  the  news  of 
the  luthfAk.  drove  out  In  their  cars  to  get 
ttiexT  cnilcjn?ri  and  take  them  home. 

Nor  should  there  be  a  blanket  Indictment 
of  all  the  8,000  or  7,000  youngsters  who  were 
In  'he  park  s  hen  the  trouble  started.  Ap- 
pa.'»  t;  1.  '"x  hundred  at  most  participated 
!n  Y-.f  !•'•;■:«  and  vandalism  there.  Nor  Is 
tt.fT'  •\:\i  ■»,.  -  of  knowing  how  many  of  the 
:  .500  r  aiirt.  who  walked  back  to  Washing- 
ton sniii.5.'  .^1  windows  In  homes  along  the 
»'Hy  n  ir  ed  rirkB  through  automobile  wlnd- 
Bhlaids  and  engaged  In  other  forms  of 
vandalism. 

Whether  the  hoodlums  are  to  be  counted 
In  hundreds  or  more,  however.  Is  beside  the 
pMrn      Th»   'aRentlal  fact  la  that  their  be- 


havior Is  inexcusable.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  moat  serious  concern  to  this  dty.  and  e«j>e- 
clally  to  the  Negro  leadership  In  Washing- 
ton, several  of  whom  have  already  begun  an 
'nvestlgatlon.  Instead  of  picketing  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  to  Inform  more  than 
100,000  out-of-town  visitors  of  the  "unen- 
lightened" attitude  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to- 
ward home  rule  for  the  District,  there  should 
be  some  soul  searching  with  respect  to  the 
Image  of  the  Nation's  Capital  which  these 
visitors  win  take  home  with  them  after  the 
Easter  Monday  spectacle. 

One  other  point  remains.  Where  was  the 
police  protection?  John  E.  Winters,  head  of 
the  Washington  Police  Youth  Aid  Division, 
says  that  Montgomery  County  Police  were 
alerted  to  reports  of  Impending  trouble  at 
Olen  Echo.  Deputy  Chief  Winters  also  says 
"the  trouble  was  not  spontaneous;  It  was 
planned." 

The  Montgomery  Police,  who  obviously  did 
not  have  enough  men  on  the  scene,  take  a 
different  view.  The  county  police  chief  says 
"this  thing  (the  riot)  certainly  was  spon- 
taneous, and  I  dont  see  how  anyone  could 
predict  It."  The  head  of  Montgomery's  Juve- 
nile unit  says  the  troublemakers  were  not  an 
BKgreeslve  group.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  nonaggresslve  group  smashed 
windows  of  at  least  a  dozen  police  cars  and 
damaged  two  ambulances  carrying  lnj\u*d 
people  to  hospitals. 

Another  fact  bears  on  the  adequacy  or 
otherwise  of  the  police  protection.  There 
were  only  five  arrests.  Pour  of  these  were 
among  the  troublemakers  and  three  of  them, 
being  Juveniles,  were  released  to  the  custody 
of  their  parents  The  fifth  was  a  householder 
who  fired  a  shot  Into  the  ground  while  van- 
dals were  pounding  on  his  automobile.  He 
has  been  charged  with  unlawfully  discharg- 
ing a  gun  In  Montgomery  County. 

Clearly,  there  should  have  been  better 
police  work.  But  a  much  more  Important 
question  remains.  What  caused  this  third 
riot  m  recent  years?  Commissioner  Tobrlner 
■ays  the  causes  are  "elusive."  No  doubt  this 
U  true.  But  if  the  catues  of  riots  and  van- 
dalism are  to  be  shrugged  off  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  elusive,  this  city  can  look  for- 
ward to  nothing  better  than  more  of  the 
same. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


APPORTIONMENT   OF  STATE 

LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
beioxe  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  its  legislature 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  member- 
ship therfeof  In  accordance  with  law  and 
the  prov'sions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  .States. 

Mr.  S'TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  the  privllegre  today  of 
addressing  the  Senate  regarding  the 
matter  before  the  Senate,  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  103.  of  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  one  of  the  Senators  who 
Joined  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenI  in  sponsoring. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  matter  which  is 
more  vital  than  that  of  the  people  of 
the  States  passing  on  the  apportionment 
of  their  own  State  legislatures.  I  know 
it  Is  a  matter  about  which  men  honestly 
diJBTer.  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it 
Is  one  of  the  great  fundamentals  of  our 
form  of  government.  Even  though  it 
has  been  abused  somewhat  from  time  to 
time  by  some  of  the  States,  one  being 
guilty  at  one  time  and  another  at  an- 
other time,  by  and  large  is  has  worked 
v/ell.  The  old  system  has  worked  well, 
and  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  and 
fundamental  to  the  basic  form  of  our 
government.  Certainly,  even  though 
court  rulings  have  changed  that  concept 
now,  the  Congress,  the  legislative  branch. 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  a  sjpeclal  obligation  to  let  the  States 
pass  on  this  matter  so  the  States  can  at 
least  be  permitted  a  choice  in  making  a 
determination  in  the  selection  of  their 
own  legislatures,  as  to  whether  at  least 
one  of  the  houses  shall  be  based  strictly 
on  population,  or  whether  It  can  be 
based  on  considerations  of  population 
and  additional  considerations. 

As  I  said,  it  is  a  privilege  to  address 
this  body,  as  I  am  glad  to  do  today,  and 
thus  get  my  remarks  and  my  thoughts 
on  the  Record  for  possible  consideration 
over  the  weekend  and  prior  to  the  vote 
next  week. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  30  years 
the  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  nu- 
merous decisions  wliich  constitute 
abrupt  departures  from  Interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  previously  established 
by  the  Court.  None  of  these  decisions, 
however,  has  as  far-reaching  effects  and 
strikes  a  more  damaging  blow  to  our  fed- 
eral system  of  government  than  do  the 
recent  decisions  In  the  field  of  legisla- 
tive apportionment. 

The  jyjwer  of  a  State  to  determine  the 
apportionment  and  the  composition  of  Its 
legislature  goes  to  the  very  essence  of 
State  sovereignty,  and  yet  the  Court  has 
now  rendered  that  power  virtually  mean- 
ingless. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Baker  et  al.  v.  Carr  et  al..  369  U.S.  186 
(1962).  It  had  been  universally  held  that 
apportionment  cases  do  not  present  a 
justifiable  Issue.  The  Court  had  held 
many  times  that  such  cases  constitute 
politl.ml  Issues  over  which  the  Court 
could  not  and  should  not  assert  Juris- 
diction. In  Baker,  however,  the  Court 
summarily  reversed  Its  prior  decisions 
and  held  that  It  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  and  that  the  cause  of 
action  is  justifiable. 

In  an  unanswerable  dissent,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  clearly  and  forcefully 
attacked  the  majority  opinion  In  Baker 
against  Carr  and  stated: 

The  Court  today  reverses  a  uniform  course 
of  decision  established  by  a  dozen  cases.  In- 
cluding one  by  which  the  very  claim  now 
sustained  was  unanimously  rejected  only  5 
years  ago.  The  Impressive  body  of  rulings 
thus  cast  aside  reflected  the  equally  uniform 
course  of  our  political  history  regarding  the 
relationship  between  political  and  legislative 
representation — a    wholly    different    matter 


from  denial  of  the  franchise  to  Individuals 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  sex.  Such 
A  massive  repudiation  of  the  experience  of 
our  whole  past  In  asserting  destructively 
novel  Judicial  power  demands  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  role  of  this  Court  In  our  con- 
stitutional scheme. 

Subsequent  events  have  proven,  Mr. 
President,  that  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
was  not  Incorrect  in  describing  the 
Baker  decision  as  a  "destructively  novel 
Judicial  power."  That  decision,  and 
later  cases  such  as  Reynolds  against 
Sims  auid  Lucas  against  Colorado,  have 
wrecked  havoc  in  the  States  and  ex- 
tended Federal  judicial  control  to  the 
very  heart  of  local  self-government.  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  very  concisely  set  forth 
this  belief  when  he  stated  In  the  Lucas 
case  that: 

In  striking  down  Colorado's  plan  of  ap- 
portionment, the  Court,  I  believe,  is  exceed- 
ing Its  power  under  the  equal  protection 
clause;  It  Is  Invading  the  valid  functioning 
of  the  procedures  of  the  States,  and  thereby 
commits  a  grievous  error  which  will  do  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  Federal-State 
relationship. 

I  emphasize  this  situation  now  to  show 
that  there  Is  a  tremendous  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Court 
about  the  power  of  the  Court  to  change 
the  old  rule.  I  emphasize  that  situa- 
tion to  underscore  and  to  show  that  this 
resolution  only  In  a  small  way  would 
restore  the  law  to  what  it  was  before 
these  court  decisions  were  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  give  every  protec- 
tion to  the  other  side  of  the  question 
Involved  by  requiring  that  the  people 
themselves  should  pass  on  this  matter 
before  the  rule  would  be  changed  In 
their  States;  not  only  pass  on  the  plan 
but  have  two  plans  submitted  to  them 
at  the  same  time  so  that  they  might 
make  a  choice. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  reached  these 
decisions  in  Reynolds  against  Sims  and 
companion  cases  on  June  15,  1964,  it 
had  always  been  rightfully  assimied  that 
the  Individual  States  had  the  authority  to 
apportion  their  legislatures  on  such  fac- 
tors as  they  saw  fit.  In  Reynolds,  how- 
ever, the  Court  advanced  a  wholly  new 
principle.  Speaking  for  the  Court,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  stated : 

We  hold  that,  as  a  basic  constitutional 
standard,  the  equal  protection  clause  reqiUres 
that  the  seats  in  both  houses  of  a  bicameral 
State  legislature  must  be  apportioned  on  a 
population  basis.  Simply  stated,  an  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  vote  for  State  legislators  is 
unconstitutionally  impaired  when  Its  weight 
Is  In  a  subetanUal  fashion  diluted  when  com- 
pared with  votes  of  citizens  living  In  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

Thus  the  Court  advanced  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  theory  that  a  State  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  population.  It  even  held  in  Lucas 
et  al.  against  Colorado  General  Assembly 
et  al..  Uiat  an  apportionment  using  other 
factors  was  unconstitutional  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado had  approved  the  plan  In  a  referen- 
dum. And  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Federal  district  court  held  th»t  members 
of  the  legislature  should  serve  for  only  I 
year  even  thouerh  the  State  constitution 
provided  for  2-year  terms. 


I  submit.  Mr,  President,  that  there  is 
no  constitutional  b€«is^or  the  Court's 
decisions  In  these  cases.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  14th  amendment,  the  prac- 
tice in  effect  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
and  the  very  wording  of  the  amendment 
itself  conclusively  support  this  opinion. 
In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  sum- 
marized this  belief  by  stating: 

Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more  deep- 
ly into  the  matter.  It  would  have  found  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  was  never  In- 
tended to  Inhibit  the  Statee  In  choosing  any 
democratic  method  they  pleased  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  their  legislatures.  This  is 
shown  by  the  language  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment taken  as  a  whole,  by  the  understanding 
of  thoee  who  propoeed  and  ratified  It,  and 
by  the  political  practices  of  the  States  at  the 
time  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

I  OMnmend  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dis- 
sent to  every  Member  of  the  Senate;  it  Is 
an  Incisive  and,  I  believe,  unanswerable 
opinion  which  clearly  demonstrates  the 
fallacy  of  the  majority  holding. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's 
opinion  is  that  the  14th  amendment  ex- 
pressly recognizes  the  State's  power  to 
deny  "or  in  any  way"  abridge  the  right 
of  their  Inhabitants  to  vote  for  the  "mem- 
bers of  the  legislature"  and  provides  an 
exclusive  remedy  in  such  cases.  That 
this  is  the  explicit  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage of  section  2  Is  undeniable,  Mr. 
President,  smd  it  Is  also  supported  by  the 
legislative  history  of  the  amendment. 
Without  exception,  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  in  the  House  and  Senate  ex- 
pressly recognized  that  it  was  not  In- 
tended to  take  from  the  respective  States 
their  power  of  regulating  suffrage. 

Although  the  amendment  recognizes 
this  right.  It  does  provide  a  remedy 
"when  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  or  in 
any  way  abridged."  That  remedy  is  not 
the  right  of  the  Federal  judiciary  to 
determine  the  apportionment  of  a  State's 
legislature  or  to  order  apportlorunent 
on  the  basis  of  any  particular  factor. 
To  the  contrary,  section  2  of  the  amend- 
ment specifically  provides  that  the  rem- 
edy shall  be  the  reduction  of  a  State's 
representation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  proportion  to  the  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote.  The 
exclusiveness  of  this  remedy  is  clear  and 
unmistakable. 

In  addition  to  the  unequivocal  lam- 
guage  of  the  14th  amendment,  the  prac- 
tices of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment,  soon  after 
the  Civil  War,  substantiate  the  opinion 
that  the  States  are  free  to  apportion 
their  legislatures  on  factors  other  than 
population.  For  example,  of  the  23  loyal 
States  which  ratified  the  amendment,  5 
had  constitutional  provisions  providing 
for  apportionment  of  at  least  one  house 
on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  popu- 
lation: 10  more  of  those  States  gave 
primary  emphasis  to  population,  but 
also  considered  other  factors.  As  a  con- 
dition for  readmission  to  the  Union,  the 
10  States  that  attempted  to  secede  were 
required  to  ratify  the  14th  amendment. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  states,  the  consti- 
tution of  each  of  those  States  was  studied, 
and  debate  over  reapportionment  was 
extensive;  yet  6  of  the  10  States  had  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  substantially 


departed  from  the  method  of  apportion- 
ment now  required  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  so  well  stated  in 
his  dissenting  opinion: 

It  Is  Incredible  that  Congress  would  have 
exacted  ratification  of  the  14th  amendment 
as  the  price  for  readmission.  would  have 
studied  the  State  constitutions  for  compli- 
ance with  the  amendment,  and  would  then 
have  disregarded  violations  of  It. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  of  this  leg- 
islative history  and  experience,  as  well 
as  the  judicial  precedents  prior  to  the 
rendering  of  these  decisions  on  June 
15,  is  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
prohibit  the  respective  States  from  de- 
termining the  apportionment  and  com- 
position of  both  houses  of  their  legis- 
latures. 

In  suiditlon  to  the  legal  attacks  on  the 
constitutional  validity  of  these  decisions, 
I  submit  that  there  are  other  compelling 
reasons  to  correct  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  Is  a  nation  com- 
posed of  many  elements  and  population 
groups,  each  having  economic,  pwlltlcal, 
and  social  Interests  peculiar  to  its  own 
circumstances.  In  a  republican  form 
of  government,  each  of  these  group  in- 
terests is  entitled  to  recognition  in  its 
legislative  representation.  Citizens  in 
rural  areas,  for  example,  have  interests 
different  from  those  of  urban  and  semi- 
urban  population  groups.  Agricultural 
interests  differ  from  those  of  industrial 
organizations,  and  similar  distinctions 
can  be  made  for  the  ftiterests  of  many 
other  groups  throughout  our  Nation. 

The  factors  which  shduld  be  considered 
in  providing  representation  for  these  var- 
ious Interests  are  susceptible  of  recogni- 
tion and  definition  only  by  the  State  leg- 
islative bodies.  No  judicial  tribunal. 
State  or  Federal,  is  qualified  to  pass 
on  these  questions  and  arrive  at  fair 
and  workable  solutions.  In  his  incom- 
parable style,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
expressed  this  belief  in  his  dissent  from 
the  majority  holding  In  Baker  against 
Carr  when  he  stated : 

To  charge  cotxrts  with  the  task  of  accom- 
modating the  Incommensurable  factors  of 
policy  that  underlie  these  mathematical  puz- 
zles Is  to  attribute,  however  flatteringly,  om- 
nlcompetence  to  Judges.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  persistently  rejected  a  pro- 
posal that  embodied  this  assumption  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  never  entertained  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  that 
any  Individual  be  denied  proper  repre- 
sentation In  any  legislative  body,  whether 
It  be  at  the  local,  State  or  Federal  level. 
To  the  contrary,  I  believe  It  Is  essential 
that  the  Congress  act  Immediately  to  in- 
sure that  all  individuals  and  interests  are 
fairly  and  Justly  heard  in  the  legislative 
halls  throughout  our  Nation.  If  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims  and  companion  cases  are 
allowed  to  stand.  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  large  population  centers  In  each 
State  secure  absolute  control  of  their 
government.  Those  people  who  live  in 
rural  areas  will  be  without  a  voice  in  the 
mans^ement  of  their  State.  They  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  had  a  be- 
lief in  all  my  public  life  that  was  any 
firmer  or  more  conclusive  than  the  one 
which  I  have  just  stated. 
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This  Is  not  a  matter  In  which  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  are  all  of  the  same  opin- 
on  or  ail  of  the  same  accord.  I  have 
had  very  urgent  requests  and  persistent 
urKlng  by  those  who  live  In  our  more 
populated  areas  and  In  our  cities  to  op- 
pose this  Joint  resolution,  and  to  let  the 
present  Supreme  Court  decision  stand. 

A5  one  'A  ho  has  watched  public  life 
develop  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
believe  I  have  some  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  In  this  field.  I  know  that 
tile  wave  of  sentiment  ebbs  and  flows, 
and  the  wave  of  sentiment  prevailing  at 
one  parUcuiar  time  will  sweep  away  and 
nianv  limes  unjustly  establish  political 
rights  which  are  otherwise  In  the  people. 

I  am  sati-sf  ed  tiiat  we  are  really  cruci- 
fying a  principle  of  government  here  on 
a  slogan,  the  one-man,  one-vote  slogan. 
We  are  crucifying  not  only  a  principle  of 
»,'uverume.u,  but  literally  crucifying 
^reat  areas  of  the  country  and  assigning 
them   lo  political  obhvlon. 

Of  course  I  am  as  much  responsible  to 
the  people  who  live  in  cities  as  I  am  to 
thi>sc  who  live  elsewhere,  Including  the 
rui  al  areas  and  the  fringe  areas.  We  are 
not  considering  a  (]ue£tion  of  Individual 
rights  or  responsibilities.  It  Ls  not  a 
questjon  of  citizenship  cr  rights  as  such. 
It  ij>  a  question  of  sound  pollticaJ  gov- 
en.nient  and  of  the  exercise  of  sound 
Judgment  by  legislative  bodies. 

I  am  not  pleading  a  special  case  for 
ptHjple  who  live  in  the  rural  areas  to  have 
aiiy  preference  over  any  others,  general- 
ly but  we  know  that  the  political,  moral. 
and  spUitual  resources  of  this  Nation 
have  for  many  decades  been  drawn  from 
those  very  areas  far  beyond  their  propor- 
uon  m  population.  We  know  that  their 
contribution  to  the  basic  Ideas  and  fun- 
daxne.'iui;  principles  of  our  Government 
have  b<:o:\  fair  more  than  merely  on  a 
bas;.s  ot  their  percentage  of  the  popula- 
Uor.. 

I  beUeve  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  one  step  further  toward 
•wiping  out  their  Influence.  Not  only 
that,  it  is  an  attempt  to  discourage  them 
and  to  leave  them  to  die  on  the  vine,  so  to 
spe,ak.  It  is  the  single  most  sweeping 
change  that  has  taken  place  In  our  Gov- 
ernment m  the  last  few  years,  or  even 
the  la.st  few  decades.  Such  things  are 
happeninR  fa.st  enough  anyway:  but  this 
df>f"isicr.  of  the  Supreme  Court  goes  all 
the  »  ay  and  leaves  no  ground  upon  which 
u>  buiid 

I  empiiasise  again  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution does  not  propoee  to  kill  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision;  it  merely  puts  a 
fragmentary  limitation  on  it  It  permits 
Uie  pe(jpie,  but  does  not  require  them,  by 
their  own  vote  to  choose  a  system  based 
u;x>:i  *3me  other  factor  than  population 
ai  one 

.Vs  I  said  in  une  begmnlng.  while  I 
recognize  that  certain  inequity  have 
exist^'d  m  the  apportionment  of  some 
State  legi-slature,  I  bt-iieve  that  they  are 
far  outweighed  Dy  r;.e  dangers  inherent 
in  trie  doctruie  of  Baker  against  Carr 
A-.-.d  Heyrxc.ds  ae'ui.'f;"  ,-=;j  ::s  P^d^ral  ju- 
dicial coi.t.-ol  an.!  -J."  ^..nipi>':>'  domi- 
nance of  urban  ceiit*-p-  :-inde  j/.^v;;-  ,f  by 
th^:>so  decLilorw  ma;.  «•■.,  •i-'^ir  y  :.  f  ast 
vestige  of  our  '>rifr-%^  ^-siem  and  true 
representative  goveriinient. 


These  damages  may  be  avoided,  how- 
ever. If  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is 
passed  by  Congress  and  is  ratified  by  the 
reqiilslte  number  of  States.  The  re- 
quisite number  of  State  is  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number.  Three-fourths  of 
the  States  must  actually  approve  the 
proposal  before  it  can  become  effective; 
and  that  is  In  addition  to  two-thirds  of 
this  body  and  two- thirds  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  that  is  an  additional 
safeguard  that  is  written  into  the  face  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  I  do  not  believe 
anything  could  be  plainer  or  clearer  than 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  must 
ratify  the  proposal  after  a  two- thirds 
vote  of  each  House  of  Congress  has  sub- 
mitted the  amendment  to  the  States. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the 
States  already  had  this  right,  until  it  was 
erroneously  taken  away  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Simply  and  briefly  stated,  the  pending 
resolution  would  restore  to  the  States  the 
right  to  apportion  one  house  of  their  re- 
spective legislatures  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, geography,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions "in  order  to  insure  effective  repre- 
sentation In  the  State's  legislature  of  the 
various  groups  and  interests  making  up 
the  electorate." 

The  twofold  purpose  of  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  Is  self-evi- 
dent, Mr.  President,  first.  It  would  return 
to  the  States  their  historic  and  con- 
stitutional right  to  determine  the  ap- 
portionment of  their  legislature;  and 
second.  It  would  insure  the  effective 
representation  of  all  groups  and  Interests 
in  the  State.  While  accomplishing  these 
purposes,  the  amendment  also  includes 
substantial  procedural  requirements 
which  would  prevent  any  State  from 
returning  to  a  so-called  rotten  borough 
system  of  apportionment.  It  provides 
that  ratification  of  the  amendment  must 
be  by  the  required  number  of  State  legis- 
latures in  which  one  house  must  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
equality  of  population.  A  reapportion- 
ment Ls  required  after  each  decennial 
census,  and  each  plan  of  apportionment 
must  be  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  voting  in  a  statewide  referendum. 
And  an  alternative  plan  of  apportion- 
ment based  solely  on  substantial  equality 
of  population  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  each  State  along  with  any  plan 
which  deviates  from  the  one-man.  one- 
vote  concept. 

What  could  be  fairer,  what  could  be 
more  complete,  what  could  be  more 
fundamental  than  protectiotis  of  these 
kinds? 

These  precedural  requirements  clearly 
would  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  ap- 
portionment plan  which  the  people  of 
tlie  respective  States  do  not  believe  repre- 
sents a  fair  and  reasonable  plan  to  insure 
tlie  effective  representation  of  all  groups 
and  Interests  In  the  State.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  enable  the  people  of  each 
State  to  adopt  an  apportionment  plan 
which  would  prevent  the  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  legislature  by  the  urban 
population  centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 
Although  I  believe  it  does  not  go  far 
wiomh  In  reversing  the  recent  decisions 


of  the  Supreme  Court  and  restoring  the 
right  of  apportionment  to  the  States.  I 
believe  it  represents  the  most  nearly  ac- 
ceptable proposal  which  can  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  and  the  States.  There- 
fore. I  will  vote  for  the  resolution  and 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of 
several  States  failed  to  respond  to  their 
duty,  or  that  the  people  of  the  States 
failed  to  respond  to  their  duty,  to  pro- 
vide for  reapportionment.  I  believe  that 
the  abuse  of  the  discretion  In  those  States 
was  what  laid  the  groundwork  for  this 
unfortunate  Supreme  Court  decision.  I 
do  not  make  any  attack  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  dissenting  opinions 
prove  that  the  decision  was  not  unani- 
mous, and  they  give  the  best  reasons 
that  could  be  given  in  this  Chamber  for 
the  rule  that  was  adopted  In  those  cases. 

I  am  one  who  was  somewhat  impa- 
tient because  my  own  State  failed  to  re- 
apportion; but  in  that  Instance,  it  was 
iu>t  so  bad  as  it  was  in  other  States.  But 
the  idea  of  the  Court  itself — and  I  think 
wrongfully — sweeping  away  the  whole 
procedure,  without  authority  to  do  so. 
and  then  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  and  to  restore,  at  least 
In  part,  the  basic  principle  that  belongs 
to  the  people  and  to  the  States,  wUl,  after 
all.  be  regarded  as  a  sad  failure  of  gov- 
errmient. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Joint  resolution 
should  pass  with  very  little  debate  and  be 
sent  to  the  States  for  their  considera- 
tion and  appraisal.  Whatever  the  States 
do  about  the  proposal  will  certainly  be 
all  right  with  me.  If  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  passed  by  Congress,  whatever  the 
people  do  in  their  respective  States  will 
be  agreeable  to  me.  If  they  wish  to 
adopt  the  one-person,  one-vote  rule, 
that  is  entirely  their  business  and  is  in 
the  realm  of  good,  solid  government. 

But  for  Congress  to  fall  to  respond  to 
the  immediate  urgency  o'  giving  the 
States  and  the  people  a  chance  to  cor- 
rect what  I  believe  is  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion will  indicate  an  unwillingness  on  our 
part  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  effect  would  actually  be  a  failure  in 
our  form  of  government;  a  shrinking 
from  the  realization  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  means,  unless  there 
Is  a  chance  to  restore  this  fragment  of 
power  to  the  people  at  the  State  level. 
It  is  a  power  that  has  been  taken  away 
from  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  address  himself  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  8TKNNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lotilslana.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate.  I  served  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admlixistratlon.  As 
I  recall,  I  was  then  the  youngest  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  a  mighty  good  member 
of  that  committee. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Soiator 
from  Mississippi  was  my  coach.  He  was 
to  me  like  an  older  brother.  It  might  be 
said  that  he  taught  me  what  I  know 
about  the  Senate  and  its  operations. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
entered  this  body,  he  was  an  outstau:id- 
ing  judge  in  his  State.  I  recall  from  my 
service  with  the  Seiiator  from  Mississippi 
on  the  Comnilttee  on  Armed  Services 
that  on  one  occasion  we  listened  to  the 
testimony  of  some  legal  experts  from  the 
Navy  Department.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  questioning  them  con- 
oerning  tlielr  tsdents  and  ability  as  law- 
yers who  had  not  been  in  actual  practice. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  had 
been  a  judge  In  his  State,  said,  "I  think 
you  ought  to  have  some  courthouse 
judges  In  your  group,  people  who  have 
tried  lawsuits,  who  have  t)een  out  among 
the  people;  not  merely  someone  who 
went  to  law  school  but  did  not  actually 
practice  law." 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  al- 
ways had  a  down-to-earth  way  of  think- 
ing about  matters.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  is  a  man  with  an  iron  con- 
science. He  has  always  treated  fairly 
and  justly  the  htmiblest  citizen.  We  are 
all  proud  of  the  Senator.  Prom  the  day 
he  came  to  the  Senate,  he  has  never 
digressed  from  the  principles  in  which  he 
believes.  He  was  recognized  as  a  poten- 
tially great  Senator  when  he  came  to  this 
body,  and  he  has  never  deviated  from 
the  fundamental  principles  In  vrtilch  he 
believes. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  serve  under  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  to  follow 
his  leadership  as  a  member  of  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  fine 
address  today.  In  which  he  has  pointed 
out  the  real  principles  of  the  American 
Government.  Everybody  has  the  same 
complaint  about  government.  The  most 
humble  citizen  has  the  same  complaint 
that  I  have.  He  does  not  have  enough 
Information. 

If  we  refer  to  the  United  Nations,  2 
billion  people  are  represented  there.  The 
point  of  Influence  of  the  most  humble 
citizen  is  one  In  2  billion.  If  we  get  a 
little  closer  to  home,  his  point  of  In- 
fluence In  the  United  States  is  only  1  in 
190  milliorL  As  he  gets  a  little  closer 
he  has  more  influence.  When  we  reach 
the  State  level.  It  is  on  the  average  of  1 
in  3  million.  When  we  reach  the  county 
level,  the  most  humble  citizen  then  has 
more  power.  He  Is  then  1  In  20,000.  He 
is  still  not  satisfied. 

When  we  reach  the  most  Important 
form  of  government,  the  family,  he  is 
then  1  in  5.  1  In  4,  or  perhaps  1  in  2. 
He  still  has  the  same  complaint,  that 
he  does  not  have  enough  influence.  Per- 
haps mamma  Is  deciding  how  things  wOl 
be  done  and  is  buying  the  groceries  and 
putting  a  better  cut  of  meat  on  the  table 
than  he  thinks  he  should  pay  for.  That 
still  Involves  the  same  complaint,  that 
a  person  does  not  have  enough  influence. 

The  Senator  is  so  correct  In  his  state- 
ment of  principle,  that  the  people  ought 
to  make  these  fi/wJ.qinnp  that  the  deci- 
sions should  not  be  made  for  them.    No- 


body exc^t  our  Maker  has  the  right  to 
make  decisions  for  us.  People  can  gov- 
ern themselves  better  than  they  can  be 
governed.  They  would  be  happier  that 
way,  even  though  they  might  be  wrong. 

The  Senator  has  stood  for  these  prin- 
ciples all  through  the  years.  I  salute 
him  for  the  devotion  that  he  has  given 
to  the  sincere  principle  of  local  home 
rule  and  self-government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  thank  him  for  the 
fine  service  he  has  rendered  on  the  com- 
mittees on  which  we  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  together,  as  well  as  for  the  fine 
service  that  he  is  rendering  ik)w  in 
carrying  such  a  big  load  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  grateful  and  pleased  that  we  view 
this  matter  In  the  same  way  and  that 
we  are  going  to  vote  in  the  same  way. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  alined  with 
the  Senator.  It  is  seldom  that  we  do 
disagree  on  vital  matters. 

Mi-.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


SALE  OP  STRATEGIC  GOODS  ON 
LIBERAL  CREDIT  TERMS  TO  COM- 
MUNIST CHINA 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  like 
millions  of  other  Americans,  I  was 
shocked  last  month  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  tiie  German  Government 
had  approved  the  sale  of  a  $176  million 
steel  complex  to  Conmiunist  China. 

On  March  22,  I  expressed  my  dismay 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
allies  of  the  United  States  would  supply 
equipment  which  might  well  be  used  to 
produce  material  which  would  be  used 
to  kill  American  soldiers.  I  was  shocked 
to  think  that  our  allies  would,  by  this 
act.  take  such  a  step  which  might  sub- 
stantially injure  the  chances  for  peace 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Shortly  after  making  this  speech.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Hon.  Helnrlefa 
Knappsteln,  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic.  Ambassador  Knappsteln 
kindly  made  available  to  me  a  statement 
on  the  facts  involved  in  the  sale. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statemait  of  the  German 
Embassy,  entitled  "A  German  Steel  Mill 
for  Red  China."  which  I  received  from 
the  German  Ambassador  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows : 

A  OntMAN  Btxel  IbLL  roB  Rbd  China? 

Recently  a  certain  resentment  against  Ger- 
many has  arisen  In  the  United  States  because 
Oennan  Industrial  firms  allegedly  are  about 
to  deliver  to  Bed  China  a  "steel  mlU."  a  "steel 
plant"  or  a  "steel  complex"  to  produce  war 
material  that  could  be  shipped  to  North 
Vietnam  and  there  be  used  to  threaten  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers.  This  news  Item 
Is  luitrue. 

I.  0«rman  Industry  does  not  plan  to  de- 
liver a  "steel  mill"  nor  a  "steel  complex"  to 
Red  China,  but  two  rolling  mills.  Thus,  the 
steel  production  of  Red  China  will  not  be 
Increased,  as  was  alleged,  by  3  minion  tons 


at  steel,  since  a  rolling  mill  does  not  produce, 
but  merely  processes  steel.  The  steel  pro- 
duction Of  Red  China  win,  therefore,  not  be 
Increased  by  a  single  ton,  nor  would  the  roll- 
ing mill*  "greatly  bolster  R»d  Oiin*'B  steel- 
matlng  capacity." 

2.  As  the  construction  and  InstaUatton  of 
the  rolling  mills  will  take  at  least  4  to  6 
years,  one  cannot  envlaage  that  the  rolling 
mills  will  start  production  before  1971 — 
which  Is  S  years  from  now. 

8.  The  contract  for  the  deltrery  of  the 
rolling  mills  will  be  concltKJed  not  alone  by 
a  group  of  German  firms,  but  by  a  con- 
sortium of  several  Boropeen  firms  in  which 
the  share  of  the  Oermaa  group  will  be  ap- 
proximately S70  million,  the  share  of  a 
Belgian  group.  $60  million,  the  share  of  a 
Trench  group,  $49.75  mlUlon.  and  the  share 
of  an  Austrian  firm  $925  million,  a  total  of 
$176  minion. 

4.  If  the  German  Industry  had  declined  to 
participate  in  the  deUvery  of  the  rolling 
mil  Is,  they  would  have  been  oonstructed  any- 
way— and  within  the  same  period  ot  time — 
because  a  British,  a  French,  and  a  Japanese 
group  of  firms  have  made  competitive  oSers 
at  the  same  time  as  the  aforementioned 
European  consorttum. 

6.  The  hot  rolling  mill  win  produce  sheet 
metal  at  a  gage  between  1.5  and  10  mlill- 
meters  (equal  approximately  one-sixteenth 
Inch  and  three-eighths  inch ) .  The  design 
and  outlay  of  the  rolling  mill  and  its  con- 
tinuous mode  of  operation  do  not  allow  the 
production  of  sheets  with  a  greater  thickness 
and  higher  qnallty — In  other  words  this  roll- 
ing mill  cannot  produce  hlgh-gr»de  armor 
plates  for  military  use  because  the  mills 
cannot  generate  the  pressure  neoeoaary  for 
that  purpose. 

6.  The  cold  rolling  mlU  can  only  turn  out 
soft  metal  sheets  with  a  thickness  from 
0.8  to  3.0  millimeters  (equal  approximately 
0.012  Inch  to  one-eighth  Inch). 

7.  What  ha«  been  pointed  oat  in  pamn-aphs 
5  and  8  means  in  practical  terms  that  the 
ataeete.  produced  by  the  rolling  mlUs  caax  CBilj 
be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
bUes.  construction  steel,  for  roofing  sheets 
(corrugated  Iron),  for  containers,  household 
appliances,  and  tin  cans. 

8.  The  reeling  mills  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce, for  Instance,  shells,  tanks,  armor  plates, 
and  the  like.  And  It  la  not  correct  elther 
"that  Red  China  would  get  the  capacity  to 
produce  steel  which  oould  be  uaed  to  manu- 
facture bombs,  mlEsUes,  guns,  and  bulleU  to 
be  used  against  American  boys." 

9.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  steel 
sheets  produced  In  the  rolling  mills  could 
alao  be  used  for  certain  mlUtary  purpoaes. 
such  aa  for  instance  the  production  of  jeeps, 
trucks,  and  steel  helmets,  but  that  Is  also 
possible  with  almost  every  other  commodity 
Imported  into  Red  China  from  abroad.  Even 
wheat  could,  and  in  a  totalitarian  country 
would  be,  used  first  of  all  for  the  strpply  of 
armed  forces.  8nch  limited  uee  for  military 
purpoaes  le  Inevitably  connected  with  every 
trade  with  Communist  countries. 

10.  The  deUvery  of  a  rolling  mill  does  not 
violate  the  provlsiona  ot  the  so-called  Cocom 
embargo  lists,  agreed  upon  by  the  free 
world,  as  these  lists  Include  only  strategic 
material  but  not  rolling  mills. 

11.  As  the  credit,  extended  In  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  the  rolling  mills  to  Red 
China,  does  not  exceed  S  years,  the  Bern 
Convention  on  loans  to  Communist  coun- 
tries will  not  be  violated  either. 

12.  The  contract  with  Red  China  for  the 
delivery  of  the  roUlng  mills  has  as  yet  not 
been  concluded. 

13.  It  Is  a  general  trend  all  over  the  free 
world — also  In  the  United  States — to  Increase 
the  trade  with  certain  Commiinlst  eountrles 
to  make  them  leas  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  lessen  their  Isolatlan  and  to  open 
them  up  lor  a  freer  exchange  with  the  free 
world. 
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Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  Preside:-,',  while 
I  apprwdate  Ambassador  Knappsteln's 
frankness  In  making  thi.«  statement 
available  to  me,  I  would  be  less  than 
franfe  If  I  were  to  state  that  it  In  any 
way  reassured  me  as  t-o  the  ir.tentlons  of 
the  Crerman  Goverr^.mer.t  15  anythlp.K 
It  convinced  me  that  the  Crerriian  CJov- 
emment  has  taken  either  an  unusually 
naive  and  Insensitive  position  with  regard 
tx)  this  transaction,  or  that  it  has  de- 
liberately proceeded  to  place  a  fot-.dness 
for  increasing  the  profits  of  Its  domestic 
producers  over  the  strategic  and  politi- 
cal needs  of  the  free  world  I  will  let 
the  record  speak  for  Itself  on  this  point. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  statement  of  the 
German  Embassy  I  released  a  statement 
In  which  I  indicated  that  I  was  far  from 
reassured  by  the  Information.  Among 
the  disconcerting  dlstlnctlor\s  drawn  by 
the  Crerman  statement.  I  will  now  men- 
tion only  a  few : 

First  While  there  clearly  Is  a  technical 
distinction  between  the  production  of 
steel  and  processing  of  steel,  an  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  either  production  or 
processing  of  steel  must  be  regarded  as 
an  increa.-.e  In  strategic  potential. 

Second  I  am  not  at  all  reassured  by 
the  claim  of  the  German  Government 
that  the  roUlii^-mlll  complex  cannot  be 
u.sed  to  produce  sheUs,  bombs,  and  weap- 
ons but  only  such  apparently  nonstra- 
teglc  products  a-s  jeeps,  taniu,  and  steel 
helmet.s   ' 

Third  Willie  :t  Is  very  true  that  the 
free  world  has  i;. creased  trade  with  cer- 
tain Communist  countries  in  an  effort  to 
make  them  less  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  not  believe  for  an  instant  that 
this  same  locric  can  rationally  be  applied 
to  trade  with  Com.munist  China.  I  am 
aware  of  no  information  which  indicates 
that  trade  with  Communist  China  will 
bring  about  a  le.ssenlng  of  any  strategic 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  which 
may  presently  exist  In  Communist  China. 
and  If  the  German  Government  has  any 
.such  Information  it  might  well  be  sharing 
this  information  with  us. 

n.e  purpose  of  my  speech  today  Is  not. 
however,  to  criticize  the  statement  of  the 
German  Embassy  but  only  to  discuss  it 
as  part  of  the  background  of  a  missive 
which  I  have  received  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State 

When  I  spoke  on  this  subject  on  March 
22,  I  indicated  that  I  was  in  the  process 
of  drafting  a  letter  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment, expresslnij  my  feelings  about  this 
threat  to  the  free  world.  Last  week  I 
received  a  reply  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Douglas  MacArthur  11,  who 
had  t)een  delegated  resp.jnsibllity  by  the 
White  House  to  answer  my  message 

Mr  President,  when  I  was  a  very  young 
man  I  once  read  a  bCH>K  entitled  Alice  In 
Wonderland  '  The  boriic  was  then,  and, 
in  fact,  still  Ls  a  delightful  whimsical 
children  s  novel  ab<iut  a  yoiip.<  lady  who 
Us  transported  to  a  world  In  which  talk- 
ing es^s  and  arim,=ils  engage  in  intel- 
lectual joui'Us.  .seUx-tivf  nibbling  of  mush- 
rooms  producers  changes  In  human 
height,  and  other  whimsical,  fantastic 
events  transport  the  reader  far  from  the 
world  of  reality 

As  I  read  through  Ambassador  Mac- 
Arthur  s     .etter,     which     Is     certainly 


couched  in  the  most  proper  terminology 
of  which  the  Deptutment  of  State  is 
capable,  my  thoughts  were  carried  back 
to  those  long-ago  days  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland." 

Here  again  was  the  same  cheerful  dis- 
regard of  reality  which  made  Lewis  Car- 
roUs  book  a  child's  masterpiece. 

Images  came  to  mind  of  an  "Alice  In 
Wonderland"  of  the  mid-1960's  gaily 
cavorting  at  a  tea  party  with  Communist 
China  In  the  role  of  the  March  Hare, 
Germany  as  the  smiling  Cheshire  Cat, 
the  other  Western  European  partners  as 
the  Duchess,  the  dormouse,  and  the 
brothers  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum, 
and  beaming  Uncle  Sam  as  the  Mad 
Hatter. 

Mr.  President,  this  imperishable  piece 
of  literature  should  not  be  lost  to  future 
generations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Ambassador  Mac- 
Arthur  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  read  that  letter  out  loud?  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting  and  that  we  sdl 
ought  to  know  what  it  contains. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  my  good  friend  from  my 
neighboring  State — almost — the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  I  am  happy  to  read  the 
letter. 

The  letter  reads ; 

DEPAXTMnrr  or  Stats, 

ASSIBTAMT  SCCBXTABT, 

April  5,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttrx, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DzAK  SiNATOB  McIntt««:  The  President 
haa  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  telegram  of 
March  24  In  which  you  expressed  your  con- 
cern over  reports  of  a  proposed  sale  of  a  steel 
roUlng-mlU  complex  to  the  Communist 
Chinese  by  a  German-led  European  con- 
sortium. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  forbids 
virtually  all  trade  and  financial  transactions, 
including  credit,  with  Communist  China. 
Other  industrialized  countries  of  the  free 
world  have  adopted  a  different  policy  and 
permit  trade  in  nonstrateglc  goods  with 
Communist  China.  There  is,  however,  an 
Informal  agreement  between  the  Industrial- 
ized free  world  countries  on  the  types  of 
goods  which  are  strategic  and  which  would 
not  be  sold  to  the  Soviet  bloc  or  Communist 
China.  As  far  as  credit  Is  concerned,  free 
world  countries  are  not  known  to  have  ex- 
tended credit  to  Commulst  China  for  periods 
beyond  6  years. 

We  were  Informed  several  weeks  ago  of  the 
German  proposal  to  guarantee  a  credit  for 
delivery  of  a  steel-roUlng  mill  valued  at  more 
than  H50  million  to  the  Communist  Chinese. 
German  Arms  would  deliver  less  than  half 
the  order  with  the  remainder  coming  from 
other  Western  European  countries.  The 
German  Government  told  us  that  this  type 
of  mill  Is  not  on  the  agreed  list  of  Items 
subject  to  embargo.  We  did  not.  therefore. 
have  firm,  formal  grounds  to  object  to  the 
transaction.  We  told  the  Germans  that  the 
decision  was  theirs  to  make,  but  at  the  same 
time  expressed  our  regret  that  there  was  no 
•Creement  on  limiting  credit  terms  for  the 
Communist  Chinese  and  expressed  concern 
over  the  public  UnpUcatlons  of  this  trans- 
action. 

Following  announcement  of  German  ap- 
proval of  the  export  credit  guarantee  for  the 
Commimlst  Chinese,  Secretary  Rusk  com- 
mented on  the  Chlneee  trade  situation  on 


"Pace  the  Nation"  on  March  20.  The  Secre- 
tary expressed  his  hope  that  our  frleada  In 
Western  Europe  who  have  been  engaged  in 
conversation  about  a  steel  mlU  would,  when 
the  time  comes  for  action,  take  into  account 
the  problem  of  peace  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area  and  consider  whether  In  fact  Pelping  u 
wlUlng  to  live  In  peace  with  Its  neighbors  in 
the  Pacific.  The  Secretary  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  our  friends  would  keep  this 
matter  under  review.  Furthermore,  at  bis 
press  conference  on  March  35  he  said  that, 
although  the  mill  Is  not  on  the  agreed  list! 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  steel  capacity  of 
mainland  China  Is  not  a  very  comfortable 
Idea  for  us  at  the  time  when  China  Is  doing 
nothing  to  bring  about  peace  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  unqualifiedly  with  the  Senator  in 
the  speech  that  he  is  making  today  and 
the  rationale  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  believe  that  we  are  being  reconciled 
to  living  in  a  world  of  fantasy  when  we 
do  not  take  a  position  and  follow  with 
firm  steps  against  some  of  our  allies  who 
are  doing  business  with  our  adversaries. 
Some  of  our  allies  are  supplying  the  bul- 
lets which  are  killing  American  soldiers 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  shrug  it  off  by 
saying,  "Well,  it  might  develop  into 
something,  but  we  are  not  too  sure." 

There  is  not  a  single  Senator  who  does 
not  realize  that  an  industrial  nation  can 
become  a  nuclear  power.  We  know  that 
Red  China  has  already  exploded  two 
nuclear  devices. 

The  one  thing  that  horrifies  the  free 
world  is  nuclear  proliferation.  We  dread 
the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  Red  China 
of  a  nuclear  stockpile.  We  know  that  the 
moment  she  becomes  more  industrialized, 
the  faster  she  expands  her  steel  capacity, 
the  sooner  will  come  the  day  when  China 
win  have  this  complete  and  devastating 
nuclear  capability. 

I  say  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  situation. 
We  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  not  to 
realize  that  the  pattern  of  this  transac- 
tion Jeopardizes  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  we  should 
stand  up  and  say  so. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  received  the  same  letter 
from  the  Oerman  Ambassador.  Then  I 
was  visited  by  a  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  German  Parliament.  I  said  to 
him,  "Take  this  statement  back  to  your 
Ambassador:  What  would  the  Oerman 
people  have  thought  of  the  United  States 
of  America  if  we  extended  credit  of  the 
same  type  to  East  Germany  at  the  time 
the  Russians  were  building  the  Berlin 
wall?" 

He  had  no  answer  for  that. 

I  repeat  it  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate :  What  would  the  German  people 
have  thought  of  America  if  we  had  ex- 
tended credit  to  East  Germany  to  build 
a  rolling  mill  for  steel  production  in  East 
Germany  at  the  time  the  Russians  were 
building  the  Berlin  wall? 

They  would  not  have  liked  it.  We  do 
not  like  it,  either.  We  should  stand  up 
to  the  Oerman  Government  and  say  that 
we  do  not  like  It  and  that  we  will  not  be 
cajoled  into  Uklng  it. 
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Ordinarily,  it  is  the  sovereign  right  of 
the  German  people  and  the  Oerman 
Government  to  do  what  they  please  in 
dealing  with  other  nations  in  interna- 
tional trade,  but  these  are  not  ordinary 
times.  We  must  realize  that  we  have 
more  than  200.000  American  boys  in  West 
Germany  today.  They  are  there,  for 
what  reason?  To  make  sure  that  the 
Russians  do  not  move  in  on  the  Germans. 
What  does  anyone  think  we  are  worry- 
ing about  in  South  Vietnam?  We  are 
worrying  about  the  Red  Chinese  more 
than  the  North  Vietnamese.  We  dread 
Red  China  moving  in  against  our  Ameri- 
can boys  who  are  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  in  that  faraway  land. 

A  few  days  ago  a  decision  was  made 
by  Robert  McNamara  to  call  back  a  few 
of  our  Army's  top  specialists  from  Ger- 
many. 

TTie  purpose  is  that  they  shall  here 
train  our  fresh  draftees  in  the  difficult 
service  and  sacrifices  of  Vietnam. 

What  has  happened?  How  does  Ger- 
many react? 

We  received  a  message  from  the  Ger- 
man Government  that  they  did  not  like 
It.  They  stated  their  objections  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

If  I  had  been  Secretary  of  State,  when 
that  gentleman  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment walked  into  my  office,  I  would 
have  asked  him  point  blank,  "How  about 
your  rolling  mill  in  Red  China?" 

Somehow,  we  do  not  get  around  to 
making  statements  of  that  Wnd.  We 
have  developed  a  facility  in  America  by 
which  we  understand  everyone  else's 
trouUes,  share  them  and  help  solve  them, 
and  we  forgive  everyone  else  for  not  un- 
derstanding ours. 

This  IsKue  Involves  the  eventual  secu- 
rity of  America.  It  involves  the  safety 
of  our  boys  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Steel  Is  the  most  strategic  item  in  any 
nation's  security. 

I  say.  the  quicker  Red  China  is  indus- 
trialized, especially  in  steel — and  that  ca- 
pacity is  Increased  «md  their  steel  capa- 
bility Is  further  facilitated,  so  that  they 
can  make  casings  for  their  bombs,  cas- 
ings for  their  bullets,  aiid  fashion  barrels 
for  their  guns,  and  fabricate  their  can- 
non, American  security  is  not  being 
helped,  the  American  home  is  less  safe. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  stand  up  and 
tell  the  German  Government  Just  that. 
We  should  lay  down  the  law  to  them, 
saying,  "You  either  break  this  con- 
sortium or  we  will  bring  our  people  back 
home."  The  Europe  that  we  rescued 
now  rejects  and  resents  us. 

We  took  it  from  De  Gaulle  and  now  we 
are  taking  it  from  Bonn.  This  is  bitter 
fruit  to  harvest  from  the  men  and  the 
money  we  hurried  to  them. 

I  tell  the  Senate  that  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  get  fed  lip. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  patience  In  listening  to  me. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  whose  lead- 
ership in  this  whole  field  Is  recognized 
in  the  Senate,  and  also  for  his  strong 
words  of  support  which  he  has  uttered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  I  know 
that  his  reaction  was  probably  some- 
thing like  mine. 

When  I  first  learned  of  this  matter.  It 
was  unbelievable.  Incredible,  that  such 


a  transaction  should  be  proposed,  of 
bringing  Into  Red  China  something  of 
strategic  Importance  that  might  very 
well  affect  seriously  otir  own  efforts  in 
trying  to  bring  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  MacArthur  goes  on  to 
say: 

In  the  light  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  German  Government,  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  the  free  world,  has  a 
clear  understandmg  of  our  position  In  the 
matter.  To  leave  no  doubt  tn  German  minds, 
we  Instructed  our  Embassy  In  Bonn  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  steel-roUlng  mm  com- 
plex again  and  to  ask  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  review  the  question. 

The  Embassy  has  discussed  this  matter 
with  tlie  Germans  as  Instructed.  In  pre- 
liminary comments  on  our  Eanbassy's  ap- 
proach. German  officials  have  stated  tl»»t  the 
equipment  would  not  be  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  but 
would  produce  civilian -type  Items.  They 
also  aald  negotiations  with  tie  Communist 
Chinese  are  not  yet  completed  and  the  con- 
tract has  not  been  signed.  The  German 
Oovemment  will  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Embassy  again  after  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Bmbassy's  approach. 

I  hope  that  the  above  information  will 
be  helpful.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  a»- 
alstattce,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely. 

DOtTGt.AS  MACARTHtm  11. 

AssUUnt    Seeretmry    for    Congretaional 
Retatiema. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  comments 
to  make  about  Jils  letter  which  reflect 
the  position  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government. 

The  SUte  Department  letter  points 
out  that: 

There  Is  an  Informal  agreement  between 
the  Industrialized  free  world  countries  on 
the  types  of  goods  which  are  strategic  and 
which  should  not  be  sold  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
or  Communist  China. 

Now  this  statement  raises  a  few  ques- 
tions in  my  mind.  Since  steel  rolling- 
mills  can  be  used  to  produce  material  for 
such  military  purposes  as  Jeeps,  trucks, 
and  helmets,  why  have  they  not  been  In- 
cluded in  the  listing  of  strategic  types  of 
goods? 

What  is  the  value  of  such  an  informal 
agreement  if  it  does  not  include  such  a 
basic  strategic  tisset? 

Why  has  the  United  States  not  at- 
tempted sii^ce,  the  annotmcement  of  the 
sale,  to  have  the  informal  list  amended  to 
include  steel  rollingmUls? 

The  State  Department  letters  go  on 
to  mention  the  agreed  list  again: 

The  German  Government  told  us  that  this 
type  of  mUl  Is  ruit  on  the  agreed  list  of 
Items  subject  to  embargo.  We  did  not.  there- 
fore, have  firm,  formal  grounds  to  object  to 
the  tranaactlon. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  statement  has 
me  stumped  Apparently,  the  State  De- 
partment has  not  made  its  own  de- 
termination of  whether  the  rollingmlUs 
are  strategic,  or  are  on  the  agreed  list, 
but  has  relied  entirely  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  German  Goivemment. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  Interested  in  the  wiflingness  of  the 
State  Department  to  accept  the  de- 
termination by  the  selling  nation  In  this 
transaction  that  Its  sale  did  not  violate 
the  agreement.     When  I  consider  the 


large  number  of  eoiployees  of  the  De- 
partnwnt  of  State,  many  with  advanced 
degrees  and  vast  diplomatic  experience, 
Bitting  at  their  desks  tn  Poggy  Bottom 
and  daily  escaping  the  need  to  make  their 
own  decisions  "jy  placing  absolute  faith 
and  reliance  on  the  determinations  made 
by  our  allies.  I  cease  to  wonder  why  we 
aometixaes  lo<^  like  fools  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  State  Department  letter  goes  on 
to  inform  me  that  the  United  States  has 
expressed  Its  "regret '  and  its  "concern" 
over  the  transaction.  Specifically,  the 
letter  says  that  the  United  States,  and 
I  quote,  "expressed  concern  over  the  pub- 
lic implications  of  this  transaction." 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  public  implications 
of  the  State  Department's  position.  Is 
the  Department  of  State  trying  to  say 
that  its  concern  lies  in  the  public 
knowledge  of  this  deal  by  the  German 
Goverrunent  with  Communist  China?  If 
80,  I  must  say  that  its  concern  is  well 
warranted.  The  American  public  can 
have  no  choice  but  to  regard  this  action 
by  our  German  ally  as  a  direct  repudia- 
tion of  the  mission  for  which  American 
boys  are  being  killed  by  Chinese  weapons 
this  very  day  in  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
Implication  that  the  Department  of  State 
might  not  be  so  concerned  if  the  deal 
between  Germany  and  Red  China  were 
to  be  carried  out  in  secret.  I  should  like 
to  reassure  both  the  German  Government 
and  the  Department  of  State  that  the 
Seruite  of  the  United  SUtes  will  be 
greatly  concerned  over  deals  of  this  sort 
regardless  of  their  public  or  secret 
nature. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  this  pro- 
poeed  sale  and  guarantee  of  credit.  I 
hope  that  the  German  Oovenunent.  on 
its  own,  will  reconsider  its  decision  in 
the  light  of  the  threat  to  the  interna- 
tional peace  which  Uiis  sale  prases. 

Here  in  Washington,  I  hope  that  the 
Department  of  State  will  make  its  own 
determination  of  where  the  national  in- 
terest lies  in  preserving  peace.  I  hope 
that  the  Department  of  State  will  ac- 
quire the  capability  of  making  its  own 
determinationB  of  the  strategic  Impor- 
tance of  such  articlee  of  trade  as  steel 
rolllngmills.  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  promptly  take  such 
further  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
convince  the  Oerman  Government  of 
where  that  nation's  interests  lie. 

A  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  indicated  their  interest  In  this 
matter.  Among  them  is  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  has  recently  written  a  letter 
to  the  German  Ambassador  which 
should  be  widely  read.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  from  Senator 
MusKiE  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 

as  follows : 

Apkil  7. 1M8. 

Hon.  HElWKtCH  KjrAFPSlXlN, 

Germmn  Kmbatty , 
WttaMMgton.DC. 

VmMM  Mm.  AacBAssABoa;  I  appreciate  your 
Uioughtfulness  In  sending  m*  an  explana- 
tion of  tbe  propoaed  deUver;  of  two  steel 
rolllngmills  to  Red  China. 

Obviously,  the  facts  are  less  disturbing 
than  they   would  be  If  the  proposed  plant 
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wiLiid  add  to  th«  Bteclmaklng  capacity  of 
R<?<1  China  ajid  to  her  capacity  to  produc« 
shells,  tanks  armorplate.  and  other  mili- 
tary Items 

N«Tertheli>M  theM  plaata  are  Intended  to 
er.'Lia.iioe  Red  China *■  Lnduatrlal  capacity. 
They  car.  according  to  your  statement,  en- 
hi.-ice  her  capacity  to  produce  jeepa,  trucks. 
fu.d  steel  heirr.eta.  and  prestunably  other 
Items   which    have   military   utility. 

These  .'acM  which  are  your  facta,  wUl 
rrea'e  concern  among  American  cltlzena  who 
are  Interested  In  'k.-.ita '.ng  whether  our 
frieada  are  with  .is  .'':;  my  recent  vlalt  to 
OepwxAi.v  I  expi  r".i  '.nis  question  with  sev- 
era;  ...f  y  ;ur  :i.  ii.Tv-  leaders  and  was  re- 
peatedly   rea.ssaret;   v^ii    this  point. 

This  action  by  your  country  Is  not  likely 
to  be  Interpreted  by  Americans  as  that  of  a 
friend  lntere8t«l  In  doing  what  it  can.  with- 
in limitations  which  are  understandable.  In 
supporting  the  United  States  In  southeast 
A3:.A  I  stui  regard  It  as  a  moet  unfortunate 
development 

The  news  stories  did  not  Indicate  that 
Be.artum  and  Austria  were  also  Involved  or 
t.hat  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  tnter- 
es-«d      My  reaction  as  to  them  Is  the  same. 

I  am  sure  you  would  not  want  me  to  be 
other  than  frank  In  this  reply. 
Sincerely. 

BDMtnfO    S.    MUBKIS, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr  President.  If 
nece.ssary.  I  shall  propose  bills  and  reso- 
lutions specifying  sanctloas  to  be  taken 
against  nations  which  aid  aggressors  in 
the  strengthening  of  their  strategic 
capacities 

.^mone  such  sanctions  could  be — the 
further  relocation  of  troops,  the  suspen- 
sion or  cancellation  of  military  procure- 
ment contracts,  the  imposition  of  trade 
sanctlon.s  the  suspiension  of  gold  conver- 
sion p.'-lvUeges.  and  other  sanctions  ap- 
propriate to  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  suppliers  of  a  criminal  regime. 

However  Mr  President,  I  am  gen- 
uinely hopeful  that  such  measures  will 
not  be  neoe.s&ary  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Oerman  Oovemment  will  be  able  to  re- 
examine this  matter  on  Its  own.  and  will 
be  able  to  reach  its  own  conclusions 
about  the  gravity  of  approval  of  this 
tra.nsactlon 

Germany  has  changed  since  the  days 
when  I  fought  In  our  Army  In  Europe. 
The  Oe.'-man  [w'^ple.  I  believe,  have  truly 
indicated  their  desire  to  be  friends  with 
America  and  to  help  us  In  our  shared 
k.'oa;  of  a  world  of  peace. 

I  am  certain  that  a  rational  and  dls- 
pa.sslonate  reexamination  of  this  ques- 
tion will  lead  to  a  solution  which  will  be 
a  contribution,  and  not  tui  lmi>e<ilment, 
i€,  this   f?oai. 


AMERICAN  ECUMENICAL  CONCERN 
WITH  RELJOIOrS  PERSECUTION 
AI,I.F.GED  AGAINST  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  TV:KKKY 

.Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  political  tensions  of 
Tjrfcey  and  Greece  over  their  respective 
i.nterests  in  Cvp.'-us  are  being  permitted 
to  boll  over  Int^j  matters  purely  religious. 

This  does  violence  to  the  ecumenical 
spirit  abroad  in  the  world  today — the 
search  of  the  several  faiths  to  empha- 
size the  truths  !n  which  they  are  all 
agreed  rather  than  In  the  things  In  which 
they  may  diTfer. 


When  such  violence  seems  to  have  the 
Instigation  and  direction  of  a  national 
government  whose  actions  suddenly  make 
the  traditional  practices  of  any  ancient 
faith  a  matter  of  personal  prohibition 
and  general  persecution,  the  sensibilities 
of  all  faiths  are  attacked. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  offending  na- 
tion be  made  to  understand  the  urUversal 
offense  of  which  it  Is  guilty  so  that  its 
conduct  may  be  corrected  and  brought 
Into  conformity  with  ecumenism — and 
the  peace  that  Is  essential  to  material 
and  spiritual  understfmdlng  In  a  world 
that  God  has  placed  In  our  care. 

Throughout  the  land  the  indignation 
and  concern  of  our  religious  leaders  is  a 
matter  of  record.  Such  a  record  Is  regis- 
tered in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  by  a 
common  "Statement  of  Ecumenical  Con- 
cern." 

The  statement  appears  to  be  complete 
as  to  complaint,  detailed,  documented, 
and  dignified.  The  signatories  indicate 
the  seriousness  of  the  subject  and  th.' 
sincerity  of  the  great  religious  figures  of 
my  State — the  State  where  long  ago 
Roger  Williams  set  an  American  stand- 
ard of  religious  tolerance  and  freedom 
from  persecution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  Mar. 

27.  iseei 

A  Statement  or  EctrMKNiCAi.  Concern 
The  unconscionable  and  unremitting  per- 
secution of  His  Hollnees,  Athenagoras  I,  the 
ecumenical  patriarch,  by  representatives  of 
the  Turkish  Oovernment  has  caused  a  wave 
of  shock  and  dismay  In  nearly  all  quarters 
of  the  civilized  world.  This  discrimination 
which  the  Oovernment  of  Turkey  has  seen  fit 
to  execute  against  His  Holiness  consists  In 
( I )  the  continued  harassment  of  those  as- 
sociated with  the  patriarch  In  his  apostolic 
work  at  the  patriarchate,  (3)  the  closing  and 
confiscating,  of  churches  and  scivools,  (3) 
the  unprovoked  deportation  and  mass  ex- 
pulsion of  both  clergy  and  laity,  (4)  the 
recent  barring  by  government  authorities  of 
Archbishop  lakovoe  (primate  of  the  Church 
In  the  Americas)  to  celebrate  the  Divine 
Liturgy  at  the  Patriarchal  Chapel.  (B)  the 
forced  discontinuance  of  Its  religious  printing 
plant  and  the  humanitarian  offices  of  a  re- 
ligious orphanage,  and  (0)  among  other 
things  the  public  Insult  and  Indignity  heaped 
upon  those  clerics  and  religious  persons  who 
bravely  profess  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith  In 
Turkey  today.  These  hosUUtlee  are  viewed  to 
be  aimed  at  diminishing  the  ecumenical 
stature  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
(Istanbul),  a  leading  spiritual  force  In  the 
ecumenical  movement,  to  Isolate  Its  mission 
and  to  render  it  extinct  In  the  world  today. 
Such  persecution,  for  whatever  motives. 
Is  In  direct  contravention  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne to  which  Turkey  Is  a  signatory  In  both 
Instances.  Moreover,  In  addition  to  the 
wanton  disregard  of  universally  respected 
legal  covenants,  objections  on  the  grounds  of 
religious  and  humanitarian  considerations 
that  have  been  voiced  In  the  court  of  world 
opinion  thus  far  have  been  largely  Ignored. 
Those  who  express  concern  in  the  present 
Instance  can  be  understandably  Influenced 
by  the  history  of  persecution  and  even 
genocide  which  has  not  been  unknown  In 
that  part  of  the  world  In  the  present  century. 


The  ancient  and  venerable  see  headed  by 
His  Holiness  has  deep  historical  and  hallowed 
associations  for  all  the  major  faiths  of  the 
world.  The  richness  of  the  tradition  which 
he  represents  has  ennobled  the  religious 
patrimony  of  both  East  and  West.  It  Is  an 
aSront  to  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
human  family  In  these  days  of  ecumenism 
when  a  religious  leader  of  the  stature  of 
the  Ecvimenlcal  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(Istanbul),  and  his  minority  co-rellglonlsts 
In  Turkey  are  being  subjected  to  a  persecu- 
tion which  does  such  violence  to  the  Ideals 
of  tolerance  cherished  by  all  civilized 
nations. 

As  reUglous  leaders  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  we  feel  morally  compelled  to  add  our 
voices  to  the  swelUn«  chorus  of  Indignation 
already  voiced  by  the  Vatican,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  over  what  we  believe  Is  a  tragic 
violation  and  travesty  of  a  fiuidamental 
htunan  right.  To  remain  passive  or  to  be 
swayed  by  any  consideration  of  silence 
would  be,  as  we  see  it,  an  abdication  of  our 
responsibility,  and  an  Intolerable  dereliction 
of  duty. 

The  Moet  Reverend  Russell  J.  McVlnney. 
D.D..  bishop  of  Providence,  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Providence. 

The  Right  Reverend  John  Seville  Hlgglns, 
DJ5.,  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Wayne  Artls.  executive  director,  Rhode 
Island  State  Council  of  Churches. 

Rabbi  Ell  A.  Bohnen,  president,  Rhode 
Island  Board  of  Rabbis. 

The  Reverend  Hale  Thomberry.  execuUve 
secretary.  Rhode  Island  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention. 

The  Reverend  R.  Vernon  Lawson,  confer- 
ence minister,  Rhode  Island  Congregational 
Christian  Conference,  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Dr.  C.  Clifford  Sargent,  superintendent  of 
Providence  district,  the  New  England  South- 
em  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Reverend  Carl  Banks,  president,  the 
BCnlsterial  Alliance  of  Greater  Providence 
and  Vicinity. 

The  Reverend  Blrger  J.  C.  Johnson,  dean. 
Rhode  Island  District,  Lutheran  Church  In 
America. 

The  Reverend  Halk  Donlklan,  8.8.  Sahat 
&  Mesrob. 

The  Reverend  Mesrob  Tasbjlan,  St.  Var- 
tananta. 

ASKBNIAN   APOSTOLIC  CHTHK^RKS  IN  PROVISENCV 

The  Reverend  Arsen  A.  Ooeglzlan.  Eu- 
phrates Amxenlan  Evangelical  Church. 

Mrs.  Rozella  Switzer,  regional  director.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

The  Reverend  John  A.  Umberakls,  presi- 
dent, Rhode  Island  CouncU  of  E:a8tern  Ortho- 
dox Churches. 

PaovmENcE.  R.I.,  March  25,  1968. 

Annunciation  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  J.  A.  Umberakls.  Providence. 

Assumption  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  T.  Baglaneas,  Pawtucket. 

St.  John's  Romanian  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Reverend  M.  Marlnescu.  Woonsocket. 

St.  John's  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  M.  Moetenaky.  Providence. 

St.  Mary's  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  A.  Be«mertnuk,  Ciunberland, 

St.  Mary's  SyrUn  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Right  Reverend  A.  Sallba,  Pawtucket. 

St.  Michael's  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Reverend  G  Krasevlch,  Woonsocket. 

St.  Spyrldon's  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  S.  Papadentetrlou,  Newport, 

St.  St«pben's  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Reverend  J.  Zelechewsky,  ManvUle. 

Annunciation  Parish  Council,  Attorney  O 
L.  Mlhos.  president. 

Philoptochos  Society,  Mrs.  K.  G,  Pappas, 
president. 
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Annunciation  PTA,  Mrs.  C.  Pomades,  presi- 
dent. 

Annunciation  Building  Committee,  Attor- 
ney E.  T.  Pllakas.  chairman. 

Church  choir,  Mrs.  8.  TAfang.nTH«   director. 

Annunciation  GOYA,  Miss  M.  Kaneloe, 
president. 

Annunciation  Junior  OOTA,  C.  J.  Lim- 
berakls,  president. 

Annunciation  school  staff,  T.  J.  Demos, 
superintendent. 

Order  of  AHEPA,  T.  Cook,  president. 

Daughters  of  Penelope,  Mrs.  3.  Haslotes, 
president. 

Sons  of  Pericles,  J.  J.  Alexlon.  president. 

Maids  of  Athena,  Miss  J.  Spires,  president. 

GAPA  Electra  Lodge,  Mrs.  W.  Janlkles, 
president. 

GAPA  Kanarls  Lodge,  T.  J.  Demos,  presi- 
dent. 

Panarcadlan  Federation,  Chapter  No.  29, 
Attorney  G.  Demopuloe,  secretary. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to 
determine  the  composition  of  its  legis- 
lature and  the  apportionment  of  the 
membership  thereof  in  accordance  with 
law  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

TBX    1-MAN,    10-VOTK    AMENDMENT;    8    STUKSB 
AND    OUT 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  field  of  law,  there  is  a  saying  that  liti- 
gation must  come  to  an  end.  After  liti- 
gants have  had'  a  fair  chance  to  secure 
a  full  and  Just  hearing,  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  consume  the  valuable  time  of 
overworked  courts.  For  the  courts  must 
turn  to  the  disputes  of  other  litigants, 
so  that  they,  too,  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

As  It  is  with  the  law,  so  Is  it  with 
repeated  attempts  to  enact  undesirable 
constitutional  amendments:  after  re- 
ceiving a  full  and  fair  hearing,  these  at- 
tempts must  cease  In  order  that  the 
Senate  may  proceed  with  constructive 
work.  Twice  previously,  the  1-man, 
10-vote  Difksen  amendment  has  been 
before  the  Senate.  Twice  its  merits  have 
been  hotly  debated.  Twice  previously  It 
has  faUed  of  passage.  And  never, 
neither  in  its  2  previous  appearances 
nor  in  its  present  one,  has  the  1-man,  10- 
vote  amendment  obtained  a  favorable 
recommendation  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
made  his  usual  eloquent  and  persuasive 
appeal  for  his  amendment,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  he  said  about  the  amend- 
ment yesterday,  while  interesting  and 
compelling,  was  far  less  appropriate  than 
what  he  said  on  another  occasion  when 
he  was  discussing  another  subject,  when 
he  asked  "Why  thresh  old  straw?  Why 
beat  an  old  bag  of  bones?"  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  classification  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  after  two  full  and  fair  hearings  the 
Dirksen  amendment  has  been  rejected 
by  this  Chamber.  Therefore,  this  parade 
of   malapportionment   should   cease   so 


that  the  Senate  may  proceed  with  Its 
other  work. 

But  though  the  seemingly  endless 
parade  of  1-man,  10-vote  amendments 
should  be  ended,  we  find  that  another 
proposal,  clothed  In  garb  more  am- 
biguous even  than  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors, is  now  to  Introduce  on  the  time  of 
the  Senate.  The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
espouses  no  partisan  position,  has 
pointed  out  the  numerous  important 
points  on  which  the  current  Dirksen 
proposal  Is  vague:  For  Instance,  though 
the  amendment  uses  phrases  such  as  "ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  substan- 
tial equality  of  population,"  there  is  am- 
biguity concerning  the  question  of  who 
is  to  decide  what  constitutes  substantial 
equality  of  population;  there  Is  am- 
biguity concerning  Judicial  review;  there 
is  vagueness  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "in  order  to  Insure  effective 
representation  of  the  various  groups  and 
Interests  making  up  the  electorate" — 
after  all  what  constitutes  effective  repre- 
sentation and  how  Is  it  possible  to 
delineate  all  the  relevant  groups  and  In- 
terests; it  Is  unclear  whether  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  must  actually  allo- 
cate seats  or  whether  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  plan  provides  a  formula  for  allocat- 
ing seats;  the  time  at  which  plans  must 
be  submitted  to  the  people  is  imclear; 
it  is  not  clear  whether  "apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  substantial  equality  of  pop- 
ulation" means  total  population  or  reg- 
istered voters;  and  there  is  confusion 
over  the  extent  to  which  the  amendment 
would  negate  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment,  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  relates  to  race,  and  the  19th 
amendment  which  relates  to  sex. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  the  cur- 
rent 1-man,  10-vote  Dirksen  proposal,  is 
possessed  of  a  vagueness  so  vast  that 
even  friends  of  Senator  Dxrksen's  previ- 
ous efforts  must  admit  that  to  pass  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103  would  be  to 
open  an  electoreJ  situation  which  we  can- 
not predict  except  that  it  would  be  end- 
lessly confusing.  Thus,  not  only  Is  the 
Senate's  time  being  taken  up  by  a  pro- 
posal which  twice  previously  has  utterly 
failed ;  it  is  being  taken  up  by  a  proposal 
which  is  even  worse  than  its  predeces- 
sors— one  which  would  be  the  beginning 
of  Immense  confusion. 

Consider  the  methods  being  used  to 
organize  support  for  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103.  Having  been  defeated  twice 
In  fair  hearings,  the  amendment,  thanks 
to  the  advertising  firm  of  Whi  taker  & 
Baxter,  is  now  being  advocated  by  in- 
accurate statements.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  the  materials  sent  out  by 
Whittaker  &  Baxter  and  by  Sam  Bright- 
man  contain  the  following  deceptive 
statements:  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approved  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103,  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is 
not  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  one-mtm, 
one-vote  principle,  that  it  imposes  no 
duty  or  requirement  on  any  State,  and 
that  opponents  of  the  amendment  will 
seek  to  have  the  Federal  Senate  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  principle  of  one- 
man,  one  vote.  Every  one  of  those  state- 
ments sent  out  by  those  propagandists  is 


false.  So,  Mr.  President,  we  now  see  that 
Senators'  time  is  being  intruded  upon  by 
a  terribly  vague  amendment  whose  pri- 
vate advocates  are  using  distortions  of 
fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Wisconsin  where  a  numlier 
of  editors  have  told  me  they  can  recall 
no  occasion  when  they  have  been  so 
swamped  by  propaganda  as  they  have  by 
this  Whittaker  &  Baxter  firm  for  the 
1-man,  10-vote  Dirksen  amendment. 
Finally,  this  firm  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter, 
whose  accuracy  is  subject  to  serious  ques- 
tion, has  shown  a  distinct  unwillingness 
to  reveal  its  sources  of  funds  or  its  chan- 
nels of  expenditure.  As  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  in  this  Chamber,  officials  con- 
nected with  Whittaker  &  Baxter  have 
ducked,  dodged,  and  disappeared  when 
asked  about  financial  arrangements. 
They  have  told  of  independent  auditors 
who  are  not  auditing,  of  other  independ- 
ent auditors  who  are  not  independent, 
and,  eventually,  of  their  outright  un- 
willingness to  make  the  financial  dis- 
closures required  by  law.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  are  being  asked  to  give  approval 
to  an  amendment  which  has  twice  before 
failed,  which  is  more  poorly  drafted  than 
the  failures  which  preceded  It,  whose 
private  advocates  resort  to  gross  Inaccu- 
racies and  refuse  to  make  legally  required 
disclosures. 

In  the  current  issue,  the  April  Issue, 
of  Washington  World,  there  Is  an  article 
by  Sam  Smith,  entitled  "Mr,  Dirksen's 
Old  Bag  of  Bones."  It  is  an  appropriate 
title  to  an  excellent  article.  I  would  like 
to  read  very  briefly  from  that  article. 
Smith  says  this : 

In  1964  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
States  had  at  least  one  legislative  house  a 
majority  of  whose  members  could  be  elected 
by  40  percent  or  less  of  the  population. 

The  argument  made  is  that  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Dirksen  amendment,  the 
1-man,  10-vote  amendment,  there  would 
be  all  kinds  of  disarray,  tyrannj',  which 
would  have  dire  consequences. 

As  Mr.  Smith  says: 

Who  could  tell  what  evils  would  occur  If 
democracy  were  to  be  Introduced  Into  the 
workings  of  these  Institutions? 

Well,  now  we  know.  More  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  Statee  have  completed  some  re- 
apportionment. Nine  States  have  held  legis- 
lative sessions  since  reapportionment.  And 
Mr.  Dirksen's  boglemen  have  been  vaporized 
by  experience. 

Even  the  rural  Interesta,  the  ones  that  were 
supposed  to  be  victimized  by  reapportion- 
ment, are  discovering  that  a  fairly  elected 
legislature  does  not  mean  disaster  for  minor- 
ities. A  spokesman  for  the  Michigan  State 
Farm  Bureau — 

And  there  is  no  group  that  has  been 
more  active  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment— 

called  the  newly  ap;K>rtloned  Michigan  legis- 
lature "friendly  to  the  needs  of  agriculture" 
and  "exceptionally  productive  of  good  farm 
legislation." 

The  Michigan  Farm  Grange  thought  the 
leglsl&ttire  the  best  In  years. 

Mr.  Smith  also  comments  on  the 
vagueness  and  confusion  that  would 
arise.    He  states: 

The  amendment — Senate  Joint  Reeolulton 
103 — would  require  one  bouse  at  a  bicameral 
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l(*(^uiature  i' ,  >*■  ip;>  .rMontwl  rtrlcOy  on  tb« 
tjnjUK  or  pop'Jiati.T.  iri  i?  ■'  tBer,  subject 
u\i  r^uiar  rpferenduri..  ■.  ...i  >«?  apportioned 
on  bhe  ba«ts  of  'po{)ulauon.  geography,  and 
•^>  •;;•,  ;.:;i:  SiMivigion"  In  order  to  "liuure 
e.T "<■•.?  .-"presentation  In  the  State's  legls> 
la-jr?  f  T.-"  various  group*  and  tnter««t« 
rr.akme   up   the  electorate." 

As  Mr.  Smith  says; 

Now  what  In  the  name  of  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  does  this  mean?  Aasoclate 
Dean  Robert  McKay.  o(  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  notes  that  while  there 
W4S  "a  certain  Integrity  about  the  directness 
of  the  lan(r':a?«  In  the  original  version"  of 
the  D!rk!««>n  amendment  defeated  last  fall. 
in  the  new  version  "the  language  has  be- 
cr.me  »<>  >bs<-ure — almost  Lnartlcxilate — that 
the  unw&ry  may  be  deluded  into  believing 
that  this  la  in  fact  a  democratic  propoaal." 

It  ia  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Duulskm  simply 
war.ta  to  retain  rural  domination  of  State 
:eg;!i!atures  and  has  resorted  to  obfuscatlon 
f^ilowlni?  t.he  failure  of  three  direct  assaults. 

TT.e  amendment  sounds  nice.  Is  It  not  a 
fair  comjjT'  rriuv  •..-)  permit  one  bouse  to  be 
apporti.oned  ;ri  '.he  basis  of  poptUatlom,  the 
fjtner  >n  some  other  grounds?  Is  It  not 
just  provlduig  one  permits  the  apportlon- 
aient  aX  the  second  house  to  be  subject  "jo 
regular  referendums? 

It  !«  not — and  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 

While  the  Dlrksen  amendment  suppoeedly 
avoids  the  poeslblUty  of  a  legislature  based 
on  racially  or  religiously  dlscrlmlnatary 
irrounds  it  !n  reality  merely  masks  such  dla- 
c!-lminat:on3  with  the  veil  at  geography.  In 
tr.*>  north,  for  example,  the  cities  are  ttve 
centers  of  ethnic  minority  groups.  These 
would  not  be  fairly  represented  In  a  legisla- 
ture In  which  a  rural  minority  could  control 
one  house. 

If  the  Dlrtsen  amendment  were  adopted. 
mn«t  malapportloned  legislatures  would 
prohabiv  follow  tradition:  division  bcued 
xiv^ir.  ?e<.graphy.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  ihac  such  a  division  would  provide 
a  mi:kre  etfecUve  representation  than  a  di- 
vision ba-sed  upon  occupation,  incofne,  edu- 
cH'-ion,  etc  Pot  example,  there  are  approxi- 
mately i  n\.::ion  persons  who  are  foreign 
born  or  iiave  foreign  bom  parents,  and  one 
million  college  graduates.  Using  the  Dtrk- 
sen  ir^lc.  sh  aid  they  not  also  have  a  dispro- 
portionate say  In  the  legislature? 

.\  house  apportioned  on  some  basis  other 
than  population  would  not  only  provide  a 
check  on  Its  companion  body,  but  would 
have  a  virtual  veto  as  well.  Blther  house 
could  pigeonhole  legislation  passed  by  the 
other 

Then.  a«  Mr  Smith  pointed  out,  and  sis 

I  referred  lo  briefly  yesterday: 

Provii'.n^  '-ir  regular  referendums  on  the 
nafire  ^f  !irportlonment  would  not  be  an 
adequate  safeguard.  On  the  average,  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
vnte  on  referendum  Issues.  Further,  such 
referendums  often  poee  Issues  In  confusing  or 
misleading  Language. 

Triat  ;s  a  masterpiece  of  understate- 
me:.!;  .A.r.ybody  who  has  served  in  a 
State  legislature  knows  how  vested  Is  the 

l.ntere.st  of  the  legislature  In  protecting 
It^  advantAjtes  If  there  Is  one  body  that 
has  a  vested  Ir.terest  In  reapportionment 
in  our  country.  It  Is  a  State  lesLsIature. 
This  amendmpnt  sTdn-^ntf*'?.  that  "-"fer- 
fTidiim  tiiieatlon5  •^■^^•■il'i  ir  ma:'?  ^a.='\>  be 
framed  l.n  such  a  -ir^y  ., ,  *,    •>.   ;;  fn-.- 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

•Mr  PROXMmp;  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  In  J^jst  a  moment. 


To  complete  this  paragraph: 

Nothing  In  the  Dlrksen  amendment  would 
require  a  clear  test  among  voten  of  the  one- 
man,  one-vots  i 


I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  heard  the  Senator 
say  that  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
legislature  might  be  unfair. 

In  that  case,  what  would  prevent  the 
majority  of  the  people  voting  in  state- 
wide elections  from  turning  It  down  and 
making  both  Houses  based  on  popula- 
tion only?  They  would  have  that  clear 
right,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  depend 
on  how  the  question  were  framed.  If  the 
question  were  framed  In  such  a  way  that 
voters  would  be  Inclined  to  vote  in  favor 
of  geographical  or  political  basis  rather 
than  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  basis, 
then  the  vote  would  be  distorted.  This  Is 
a  complex  Issue.  It  is  removed  from  the 
Interest  of  most  voters.  Yet  It  could 
elicit  a  vote  which  would  deprive  the 
voter  of  his  representation  in  the  State 
legislature  or  diminish  It  sharply. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  found  any 
answer  to  this  problem :  In  the  event  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  do 
not  favor  the  prot>osal  submitted  by  the 
legislature  all  they  have  to  say  is  that 
they  do  not.  and  then  both  houses  must 
be  apportioned  on  population.  How  does 
the  Senator  get  around  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  depends  on  how 
the  referendum  question  is  framed. 

My  contention  is  that  It  would  often 
be  framed  in  such  a  way  that  a  majority 
of  the  voters  would  vote  in  favor  of 
area  or  poUtical  representation  rather 
than  one  man,  one  vote. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  What  could 
possibly  be  done  is  to  give  the  voter  an 
option  between  having  members  of  the 
State  senate  elected  on  an  at-large  basis, 
so  that  no  voter  would  have  a  repre- 
sentative who  represented  a  particular 
district,  yet  this  option  would  put  the 
State  senate  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis.  Or  the  other  option  could  be  that 
the  voter  would  have  State  senators  rep- 
resenting him.  representing  a  district, 
but  that  district  wotild  be  organized  on  a 
geographic  basis  or  a  political  basis  or 
some  basis  not  related  to  population. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Senator  read  this  sentence  of  the 
last  section  of  the  proposed  Joint  reso- 
lution.  It  reads: 

In  addition  to  any  other  plans  of  appor- 
tionment which  may  be  submitted  at  such 
election,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  an  alternative  plan  of  appor- 
tionment based  solely  on  substantial  equality 
at  population. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  That  is 
why  I  say  senators  at  large  to  oe  on  a 
population  basis.  If  every  member  of 
the  constituency,  If  the  entire  electorate 
elects  all  35  or  40  members  of  a  senate 
txxly.  then  that  election  is  on  a  popula- 
tion basis. 


But  In  many  cases  this  would  be  unat- 
tractive and  unacceptable  to  the  voters. 
They  would  have  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
rotten  borough  legislature  In  the  State 
of  Colorado  framed  a  referendum  for  the 
voters  In  Colorado  along  the  lines  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
said  would  protect  the  people;  that  they 
framed  it  in  such  a  way  that  In  order  to 
vote  for  a  fairly  apportioned  State  legis- 
lature a  voter  would  have  to  vote  for 
every  representative  from  the  city  of 
Denver  at  large,  so  that  in  effect  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado  had  no  fair  choice  be- 
cause the  legislature  which  framed  the 
referendum  did  not  want  to  give  them 
a  fair  choice  and  in  effect  they  were 
denied  the  right  to  choose,  and  the  ref- 
erendum was  a  farce? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Colorado  experience  Is  ex- 
pressed In  point, 

Mr.  Smith,  In  his  article,  cites  the  Col- 
orado experience  as  demonstrating  b 
this  can  be  distorted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  beg  to  differ  com- 
pletely with  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
The  plan  submitted  in  Denver  did  not 
permit  equality  of  the  vote  at  all  be- 
cause It  required  in  the  city  of  Denver 
that  all  people  should  vote  for  all  of  the 
representatives  In  that  city.  That  was 
a  very  different  matter.  The  people  In 
districts  outside  of  Denver  did  not  vote 
In  equal  numbers:  there  they  were  not 
supposed  to  vote  in  equal  numbers  for 
representatives  of  their  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  it  would  fit  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment. There  is  the  specific  reqviirement 
in  this  amendment  that  the  voters  shall 
have  the  option  of  being  able  to  vote  in 
favor  of  a  cme-man,  one-vote  altema- 
Uve: 

Mr.  Smith  concludes  by  sajdng: 

The  issue  la  direct.  And  Chief  Justice 
Warren  expreaeed  It  ably  in  a  l»64  reappor- 
tionment decision: 

"Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres.  Legislators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 
farms  or  cities  or  economic  Interests.  •  •  ' 
To  the  extent  that  a  citizen's  right  to  vote  Ib 
debased,  he  Is  that  much  leas  a  citizen." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Mr.  DiRX- 
sxN's  Old  Bag  of  Bones."  be  printed  in 
the  RscokD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ma.  DnucsKM's  Old  Bao  or  Boms 
(By  Sam  Smith) 

During  the  acrimonious  Senate  debate  in 
1969  on  the  ncualnatlon  on  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
as  Ambassadre«  to  Brazil.  Bvburt  Dikksxn 
asked  his  ooUeagues:  "Why  thresh  old 
straw?     Why  beat  an  old  bag  of  bones?  " 

At  the  time  It  was  a  lees  than  choice 
metaphorical  Inquiry,  but  It  is  not  a  bed 
question  to  ask  Mr.  Dikksxn  himself  as  be 
pursues  to  the  bitter  end  his  defense  of  mal- 
apportloned State  legislatures.     The  junior 


Senator  from  Illinois  la  fighting  an  ever 
lonelier  battle  to  retain  one  of  the  least 
attractive  qualities  of  our  State  aesembUes: 
government  by  the  few  of  the  many. 

It  Is  an  old  bag  of  bones  that  Mr.  Dikkscn 
bats  these  days.  His  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  permitting  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  grounds 
other  than  ftopuiatlon,  Ls  the  fourth  major 
attempt  to  undo  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
that  an  American's  vote  shall  be  worth 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  any  other 
American. 

DIKKSEM    amES    AGAIN 

The  Tuck  bill,  to  deny  the  court*  all  power 
to  consider  apportionment  cases;  the  Dlrksen 
rider  to  the  1964  foreign  aid  bill,  to  stall  the 
courts'  Intervention  Into  such  matters;  and 
the  American  Legion  Baseball  Week  sub- 
stitute of  last  fall  were  all  rejected  by  Con- 
gress.        Now      EVEBETT      McKlNtrr      DntKSEN 

mounts  the  ramparts  again,  but  his  forces 
are  In  a  state  of  disarray.  Reason,  rhetoric, 
and  nxse  have  failed  him,  yet  he  stands, 
defiant  to  the  end,  backed  mainly  by  a  few 
peanut  politicians.  Intransigent  lobbies 
claiming  to  represent  rtiral  Interests,  and 
the  San  Francisco  public  relations  firm  of 
Whlttaker  &  Baxter,  which  has  been  hired  to 
promote  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  DnutsxN  has  a  grave  problem.  He  is 
asking  UB  to  amend  the  Constitution.  This 
Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Neither  should 
It  be.  If  we  are  to  agree  to  his  proposal,  he 
must  prove  that  democracy  would  enjoy  some 
advantage  from  It. 

Unfortunately  for  his  cause,  Mr.  Dibksen 
Is  hard  pressed  on  this  point.  Time  and  the 
facte  are  working  against  him.  A  few  years 
ago  he  could  warn  of  the  dire  consequences 
of  legislative  reapportionment  and  conjure 
up  frightening  images  of  a  "rampant  major- 
ity" riding  roughshod  over  the  Interests  of 
various  mlnorltlea. 

In  1964  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
States  had  at  least  one  legislative  house  a 
majority  of  whoee  members  could  be  elected 
by  40  percent  or  leas  of  the  population. 
Who  could  tell  what  evils  would  occur  If 
democracy  were  to  be  Introduced  into  the 
workings  of  these  Institutions? 

Well,  now  we  know.  More  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  States  have  completed  some  re- 
apportionment. Nine  States  have  held  leg- 
islative sessions  since  reapportionment.  And 
Mr.  Dixksxn's  boglemen  have  been  vaporized 
by  experience. 

Even  the  rtiral  Interests,  the  ones  that  were 
supposed  to  be  victimized  by  reapportion- 
ment, are  discovering  that  a  fairly  elected 
legislature  does  not  mean  disaster  for  mi- 
norities. A  spokesman  for  the  Michigan 
State  Farm  Bureau  called  the  newly  appor- 
tioned Michigan  legislature  "friendly  to  the 
needs  of  agriculture  "  and  "exceptionally  pro- 
ductive of  good  farm  legislation." 

The  Michigan  Farm  Grange  thought  the 
legislature  the  beet  In  years. 

StXXPKaS    WAKX 

In  other  States,  reapportionment — while 
bringing  no  stunning  Improvements — has  at 
least  permitted  long-dormant  legislatures  to 
show  a  nascent  concern  for  progress,  not  only 
In  the  urban  areas,  but  throu^out  their 
entire  State. 

It  Is  hard  to  find  any  evidence  that  Mr. 
DiRKSKN's  fears  are  Justified.  His  amend- 
ment. In  the  warm  light  of  reality,  turns  out 
to  be  a  bad  solution  to  a  problem  that 
doesn't  exist. 

The  amendment — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103 — would  require  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature  to  be  apportioned  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  population,  whUe  the  other,  subject 
to  regular  referendum,  could  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  "population,  geography,  and 
political  subdivision  "  In  order  to  "Insure  ef- 
fective representation  In  the  State's  legisla- 
ture of  the  various  groups  and  Interests 
'h&klng  up  the  electorate. " 


Now  what  In  the  name  of  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  does  this  mean?  Associate 
Dean  Robert  McKay  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law  notes  that  whUe  there 
was  "a  certain  integrity  about  the  directness 
of  the  language  In  the  original  version"  of 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  defeated  last  fall.  In 
the  new  version  "the  language  has  become 
so  obscure — almost  Inarticulate — that  the 
unwary  may  be  deluded  Into  believing  that 
this  Is  In  fact  a  democratic  proposal," 

it  Is  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Dxrxsen  simply 
wants  to  retain  rural  domination  of  State 
legislatures  and  has  resorted  to  obfuscatlon 
following  thp  failure  of  three  direct  assaults. 

The  amendment  sounds  nice.  Is  It  not  a 
fair  compromise  to  permit  one  house  to  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population,  the 
other  on  some  other  grounds?  Is  It  not 
just,  providing  one  permits  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  second  house  to  be  subject  to 
regular  referendums? 

It  Is  not — and  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 

While  the  Dlrksen  amendment  supposedly 
avoids  the  possibility  of  a  legislature  based 
on  racially  or  rellglotisly  discriminatory 
grounds.  It  In  reality  merely  masks  such  dis- 
criminations with  the  veU  of  geography.  In 
the  north,  for  example,  the  cities  are  the 
centers  of  ethnic  minority  groups.  These 
would  not  be  fairly  represented  In  a  legis- 
lature In  which  a  rural  minority  could  con- 
trol  one  house. 

If  the  Dlrksen  amendment  were  adopted, 
most  malapportloned  legislatures  would 
probably  follow  tradition:  division  based 
upon  geography.  Yet  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  division  would  provide 
a  more  effective  representation  than  a  di- 
vision based  upon  occupation,  income,  educa- 
tion, etc.  For  example,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2  million  persons  who  are  foreign 
born  or  have  foreign  bom  parents,  and  1 
million  college  graduates.  Using  the  Dlrksen 
logic,  should  they  not  also  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate say  In  the  legislature? 

A  house  apportioned  on  some  basis  other 
than  population  would  not  only  provide  a 
check  on  Its  companion  body,  but  would 
have  a  virtual  veto  as  well.  Ellther  house 
could  pigeonhole  legislation  passed  by  the 
other. 

Providing  for  regular  referendums  on  the 
nature  of  apportionment  would  not  be  an 
adequate  safeguard.  On  the  average,  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
vote  on  referendum  Issues.  Further,  such 
ref erendtmis  often  pose  Issues  In  confusing  or 
misleading  language.  Nothing  In  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  would  require  a  clear  test 
among  voters  of  the  one-man-one-vote  issue, 

COLORADO    RErEXENDirM 

Supporters  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment  like 
to  cite  Colorado  as  an  example  of  the  In- 
justice of  the  Supreme  Court's  reapportion- 
ment decisions.  In  that  State  voters  ap- 
proved a  referendum  providing  for  one  house 
of  the  legislature  to  be  apportioned  on  a 
basis  other  than  population.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  the  reapportionment  plan  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Court  held,  In  effect,  that  citizens  In  a 
State  could  not  vote  away  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  But  what  was  most  Interest- 
ing. In  view  of  the  current  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, was  the  choice  presented  the  voters. 
The  defeated  apportionment  plan — based  on 
population — contained  a  feature  that  many 
Coloradans  considered  undesirable:  Those 
counties  thtit  had  more  than  one  seat  in 
either  house  had  to  elect  all  their  legisla- 
te^ at  large  from  the  county  as  a  whole. 
Coloradans  did  not  have  a  chance  to  make 
a  realistic  decision  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
Issue. 

One  can  foresee  slmUar  problems  under  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  It  Is  not  Inconceivable, 
as  Howard  Squadron  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  has  pointed  out.  that  "the  sub- 
mitted proposal   might  call  exclusively  for 


the  election  of  repreeentattvee  at  large,  or 
might  limit  the  membership  of  a  legislative 
body  to  6  or  10  representatives  or  might  be 
based  upon  grossly  gerrymandered  districts." 

VOTES    AMENDMENT 

It  U  unlikely  that  any  of  the  States  will 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  one  commu- 
nity which  presented  a  city  reorganization 
referendum  to  Its  voters,  only  to  have  It 
defeated  In  large  psn  because  of  Invalidated 
ballots.  Voter  after  voter  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  portions  of  the  referendum  by 
scribbling  in  their  own  amendments.  Still 
the  story  Ulustratee  the  problems  that  can 
arise. 

In  the  1920's.  H.  L.  Mencken  wrote  that 
rtiral  overweighting  in  "barnyard  legisla- 
tures" was  too  absurd  to  last.  This  ab- 
sxirdlty  Is  only  now  disappearing.  State  as- 
semblies are  l)elng  given  another  opportunity 
to  prove  that  they  can  be  viable  governing 
bodies.  There  Is  reason  to  hope  that  fairly 
apportioned  leglalattires  will  be  able  to  find 
local  solutions  to  problems  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  fcM-ced  to  handle  be- 
cause of  the  vacuum  at  the  State  level.  Our 
State  legislatures  have  not  only  been  poor 
representatives  of  urban  voters,  they  have 
been  poor  representatives  of  most  of  the 
people  In  the  States.  The  hot  breath  of 
democracy  has  not  been  upon  them. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment. It  would  help  only  those  who  have 
manipulated  State  legislatures  In  the  past 
and  who  do  not  wish  to  relinquish  this 
privUege.  It  would  help  neither  farmer  nor 
city  dweller. 

The  issue  Is  direct.  And  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren expressed  It  ably  in  a  1964  reapporUon- 
ment  decision ; 

"Legislators  represent  people,  not  trees  or 
acres.  I^gtslators  are  elected  by  voters,  not 
farms  or  cities  or  economic  interests.  •  •  » 
To  the  extent  that  a  citizen's  right  to  vote 
Is  debased,  he  Is  that  much  lees  a  citizen." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  all  this  fuss  is  about  is  very  simple. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
every  man  and  woman  should  have  the 
right  to  a  vote — equal  to  that  of  every 
other  man  and  woman.  Now  what's 
wrong  with  that? 

The  minority  leader  argues  that  we 
should  change  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit the  legislature  of  any  State  to  draft 
a  referendum  that  would  enable  a  major- 
ity vote  in  an  election  to  take  that  right 
to  an  equal  vote  away  from  the  people  of 
that  State. 

Having  served  in  a  State  legislature, 
having  observed  the  way  questions  are 
often  contrived — and  I  use  the  word  con- 
trived deliberately — by  State  legisla- 
tures, I  am  convinced  It  would  be  a  tragic 
and  dangerous  mistake  for  us  to  pass 
this  amendment. 

If  it  should  become  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  could  and  almost  certainly 
would  be  adopted  by  some  States  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  referendum  process. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydincs]  said  so  well  yesterday  there  are 
many  ways  of  depriving  pet^le  of  their 
vote:  Stuffing  the  ballot  box.  gross  dis- 
crimination, and  another  way.  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  had 
so  much  to  do  with  defeating,  the  poll 
tax.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  It  was  his  amend- 
ment which  did  so  much  to  end  the  poll 
tax.  This  is  another  way  to  deprive  peo- 
ple of  the  right  to  vote. 

Now  we  have  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
which  would  dilute  the  vote  and  diminish 
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the    vote,    by    iegaiiziiig    malapportion- 
ment. 

T'he  struggle  for  pquai  r^-presentatlon 
In  State  legisjaturps  has  been  !onk'  - 
very  long.  It  has  been  ri;sco\:rag1::g 
Now  at  last  thanlcs  u>  t.he  Supreme  Court 
it  haa  been  attained  What  a  tragtxly, 
If  now.  having  achieved  this  long-sought 
goal  we  give  it  up 

Mr  TYDINOS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr    PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  Federal  law,  title  2  of  the 
United  States  Code,  sections  261-270. 
which  is  known  as  the  lobbying  law,  a 
lobbyist  \%  defined  as  any  Individual, 
partnership  or  any  other  organization 
which  by  Itself  or  through  any  other 
person  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  soUciUs.  collect*,  or 
receives  money  or  anything  of  value  for 
use  principally  lo  aid  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  passaare  or  defea'  of  any  legis- 
lation by  Congrps.':'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    That  is  the  way  the  law  reads. 

Mr  TYDINGS  Does  not  the  law  re- 
quire quarterly  reports  be  filed  which 
contain  informauon  along  the  following 
lines:  In  the  case  of  any  person  or  orga- 
nization which  receives  financial  contri- 
butions, the  name  and  address  of  each 
person  who  made  a  contribution  of  $500 
or  more^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  T^'DINOS  The  total  sum  of  all 
contributions  during  the  calendar  year 
made  to  or  for  the  reporting  lobbyist? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TYDINOS  Tnf  r.Amr  and  addr^s.s 
of  each  recipient  o.'  a;.  aKgresaie  ex- 
penditure of  $10^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  TYDINGS  The  total  sum  ex- 
pended by  or  for  the  lobbyist  for  the 
calendar  year ' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Second.  In  ilie  ca.se 
of  persons  or  organi7.ati;;n.s  who  dvi  not 
receive  contrlbution.s  bi;-  -'r.gage  m  ac- 
tivity to  accomplLsh  t.hf  '\vt';'^t  or  ;:,i.s- 
sage  of  leglsiatlon  by  C  (..nkrt.ss.  addi- 
tional information  mu.>*  xx'  filed.  \nc\'ir',~ 
Ing  additional  quarterly  .staterr.-r.!-.-, 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senat  .:  :.— ■  r- 
rect.  It  is  very  specific  ir.;  .'•m.a'i  n  and 
It  seen..s  to  me  inform.=i:hi:.  a  :ucr,  .should 
be  simple  to  comply  *un  oecau.se  it  is 
specific  and  it  is  limitf>d 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Ls  the  S.nuitor  aware 
that  neither  Whittaktr  i  Ba.<UT  nor  the 
Committee  for  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple has  registered  as  a  lobbyist  or  filed 
quarterly  reports  required  by  the  act,  by 
the  deadline  for  the  first  quarter  m  1966? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely  What 
makes  this  unusual  is  that  the  Senat^jr 
from  Maryland  called  thLs  matter  uj  Uie 
attention  of  Whittaker  k  Baxter  on  uhe 
floor  of  the  Senate  weeJcs  ago  We  had 
extensive  colloquy  on  that  matter  There 
is  no  question  that  they  know  about  axis 
requirement.  There  may  he  cases  •*  ht-re 
other  lobbyists  have  not  compluxl  p.r- 
haps  through  Ignorance      B^t  tni.s  ;.^  a 


case  where  filing  by  lobbyists  becomes 
an  issue.  It  la  an  Issue  In  deciding  the 
vote  on  this  amendment.  This  Is  a 
group  spending  an  enormous  amount  of 
money,  perhaps  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  In  Wisconsin  we  see  the  re- 
sults of  this  spending  in  newspaper  of- 
fices of  our  State.  I  am  sure  that  It  Is 
so  all  over  the  country.  And  yet,  they 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  It  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  that  the  only  report 
of  any  type  which  has  been  filed  by  any- 
one associated  with  the  Committee  for 
Ooverrunent  of  the  People  is  a  report 
filed  by  the  law  firm  of  O'Connor.  Greene, 
Thomas,  Walters  k  KeUy.  which  states 
they  have  been  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Government  of  the  People? 
That  report  states  that  law  firm  has  re- 
ceived money,  which  I  understand  is  for 
services,  amounting  to  $10,000  and  ex- 
pense money  of  $1,029.23.  They  have 
also  made  certain  eziwiulitures.  They 
report  to  be  around  $2,000.  But  this  is 
the  sole  report  that  has  been  filed.  Is 
that  the  understanding  of  the  Senator? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  It 
does  not  comply  in  any  degree  with  the 
re<juirements  of  the  law. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  filed 
by  O'Connor,  Greene,  Thomas,  Walters, 
and  Kelly  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  questloriing  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IUcord, 
as  follows : 

(P.  11 

File  one  copy  wltJi  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  ajjd  Ole  two  ooptae  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  BapreaenUtlTee :  Tblj  page 
(page  1)  1*  dMlgnad  to  aupply  tdecUfytng 
data;  and  p«g«  s  (on  the  back  of  thla  pe«e) 
deals  with  flnanclal  data. 

Place  an  "X'  below  the  appropriate  letter 
or  Ogure  In  the  box  at  the  right  of  the  "re- 
port" heading  below: 

•PreUmlnary"  report  ("RegUtratlon")  :  To 
"register  ■  pUce  aa  "X"  below  the  letter  "P" 
and  flii  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"    report:     To    Indlcarte    which 
one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  U  covered 
by  thla  report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  ap- 
propriate flgiire.    Fill  out  both  page  1  and  2 
and  a*  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  re- 
quired.   The  flrst  additional  page  should  b« 
numbered  aa  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such 
pages  ahould  be  "4,"  "5."  "6."  etc.     Prepara- 
tion and  flung  in  acccMrdance  with  instruc- 
tions   will    accomplish    compliance   with   all 
quarterly  reporting  requlremenU  of  the  act 
Report — PuTS'uant   to  Federal  ReguUtiotia 
of  Lobbying  Act  Tear:  1966 
(Mark  1  squar*  only] 
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Note  on  Item  "A":  (a)  In  general:  TbiM 
"report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  or- 
ganiaatloo  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(1)  "Bmpk>yee":  To  file  aa  an  "employee." 
sute  (In  item  "B")  the  name,  addreaa,  and 
nature  of  bualneoa  of  the  "employer."  (If 
the  "emptoyee"  U  a  Onn  [such  as  a  law  flim 
or  public  relations  Ormj,  partnera  and  sal- 
aried staff  member*  of  such  firm  may  join  In 
tiling  a  report  aa  an  "employee.") 


(U)  "Kmpioyer":  To  fUe  aa  an  "employer" 
write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B." 

(b)  Separate  reporU;  An  agent  or  em- 
ployee should  not  attempt  to  combine  bis 
report  with  the  employers'  report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  act  must  die 
•eparate  reporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this 
requirement  merely  because  reports  are  filed 
by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  act  must 
file  sepcu'ate  reports  and  are  not  relieved  of 
thla  requirement  merely  because  reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  oacAinzATioif  oa  anvrwvAi.  rrLzno 
1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  t>usi- 


a.  If  this  report  is  for  an  employer,  lut 
names  of  agenta  or  employees  who  will  flie 
reports  for  thla  quarter, 

0'C!onnor.  Greene,  Thomas,  Walters  a 
Kelly,  attorneys  at  law.  608  Federal  Bar 
Building.  Washington,  D.C,  aoOOO. 

Note  on  ltem"B  •:  Reports  by  agents  or  em- 
Irfoyees — An  employee  la  to  file,  each  quarter. 
as  many  reports  as  he  has  employers:  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  u 
Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the 
group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer. 
but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named! 
and  the  oontrtbutlon  of  each  member  u  to 
be  specified:  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  tiie 
Interest  of  one  pM-son  but  payment  therefor 
Is  made  by  another,  a  single  report — naming 
both  persona  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed 
each  quarter. 

B.  ncPLOTaa 

State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busi- 
ness.    If  there  la  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Committee  for  Government  of  the  People 
733  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

Note  on  Item  "C":  (a)  The  expression  "In 
cocinectlon  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used 
In  thla  report,  meana  "in  connection  with 
attempUng,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence 
tlje  passage  or  defeat  of  legUlaUon."  "Tbe 
term  aeglalatlon'  meana  bills,  reaolutlons. 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  mat- 
ters {jendlng  or  proposed  In  either  House  of 
Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either 
Houae" — section  302(e) , 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in 
connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organl- 
eatlons  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lob- 
bying Act  are  required  to  file  a  "preliminary" 
report  (registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they 
must  file  a  "quarterly"  report  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have 
either  received  or  expended  anything  of  value 
in  connection  with  legislative  Interesta. 

c.   LzoiBLATTVB   rrrmKSTS.    Aim   rrmJCATtotiB 

tS    CONKBCnON    THSaCWTTR 

1  State  approximately  bow  Icmg  legislative 
Interests  are  to  continue.  If  reoetpU  and 
•zpanditures  In  oraineotlon  with  leglslatlTe 
Interests  have  terminated,  place  an  "X"  In 
the  box,  so  that  this  office  will  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  reports. 

a.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  btUa;  (b)  Houae  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUla,  where  known:  (c) 
cltattoDs  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  agalnat  such  statutes  and  bills. 

3.  In  the  case  of  thoee  publlcaUona  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed.  In  connection  with  leglalaUve 
Interesta,  set  forth:  (a)  descrlpUon.  (b) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  dlstrlbuUon. 
(d)  name  at  printer  or  publlaher  (If  publica- 
tions were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name 
of  docior  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 

(Answer  Itsms  1.  2.  and  8  In  the  space 
below.  Attach  additional  pages  IX  mere  space 
Is  needed.) 

1.  Indefinite. 


2.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltctlon  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  to  the  people  of 
each  State  power  to  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  Ita  legislature  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  membership  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "preliminary"  report  (regis- 
tration) rather  than  a  "quarterly"  report, 
state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an 
agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally, 
monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is 
to  be.  If  this  is  a  "quarterly"  report,  disre- 
gard this  item  "C  4"  and  fill  out  items  "D" 
and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not 
attempt  to  combine  a  "preliminary"  repKirt 
(registration)  with  a  "quarterly  report." 

State  or  Territory :  DLstrlct  of  Columbia,  ss : 

Affidavit 

1,  the  undersigned  affiant,  being  duly  sworn, 
say:  (1)  That  I  have  examined  the  attached 
report,  numbered  consecutively  from  jjage  1 
through  page ,  and  the  same  is  true,  cor- 
rect, and  complete  as  I  verily  believe.  (Be 
sure  to  fill  in  number  of  last  page.) 

I  If  the  report  is  for  an  Individual,  strike 
out  paragraph  "2."  I 

(2)  That  I  am  a  member  of  the  above- 
named  organlaation,  for  whom  this  report  is 
filed,  and  that  I  am  authorized  to  make  tJils 
aflklavlt  for  emd  on  behalf  of  such  person. 

(Print    or    type    name    l>elow    signature] 
Signed     John  J.  Pltnn,  Affiant. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  on 
AprU  1,  1966. 

[Print  or  type  name  below  signature] 
Signed     Frances  B.  Crown,  (Offlclal 

authorized  to  administer  oaths). 

Issued  6-4-58  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. (Superseding  form  issued 
1-1-61). 

[P.  2] 

Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  general:  The 
term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of 
value.  When  an  organization  or  individual 
tises  printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  cam- 
paign attempting  to  Influence  legislation, 
money  received  by  such  organization  or  in- 
dividual— for  such  printed  or  duplicated 
matter — is  a  "contribution."  "The  term 
■contribution"  includes  a  gift,  subecriptlon, 
loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  value  and  Includes  a  contract, 
promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"— section  302(a)    of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  this  report  Is  for  an  employer. — (1) 
In  general:  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the 
reporting  of  all  receipte  from  which  expendl- 
tiu-es  are  made,  or  wUl  be  made.  In  connec- 
tion with   legislative   Interesta. 

(11)  Receipte  of  business  firms  and  Indi- 
viduals: A  business  firm  (or  individual) 
wtilch  is  subject  to  the  Lobby  Act  by  reason 
of  expenditures  which  it  makes  In  attempt- 
ing to  influence  legislation — but  which  has 
no  funds  to  expend  except  thoee  which  are 
available  In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating 
a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with 
the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no 
receipte  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have 
expenditures  to  report. 

(Ul)  Receipte  of  multipurpose  organiza- 
Uons:  Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any 
funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  tnfiuence  leg- 
islation. Such  organizations  make  such  ex- 
penditures out  of  a  general  funds  raised  by 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions. 
The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is 
used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the 
percentage  of  dues,  assessmente,  or  other 
contributions  which  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  paid  for  that  purpose  Therefore, 
In  reporting  reoetpto,  such  organizations 
may  specl!ty  what  that  percentage  Is,  and 
report    their   dues,    assesemento,    and   other 


contributions  on  that  basis.  However,  each 
contributor  of  $600  or  more  la  to  be  listed, 
regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was 
made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

<c)  IT  thla  report  is  for  an  agent  or  em- 
ployee.—  (1)  In  general:  In  the  case  of  many 
employees,  all  receipte  will  come  under  Items 
"D5"  (received  for  services)  and  "Dia"  (ex- 
pense money  and  relmburaemente) .  In  the 
absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  presiuned  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimbuTBe  you  for  all  expenditures  which 
you  make  In  connection  with  legislative 
Intereste. 

(11)  Employer  as  contributor  of  $500  or 
more:  When  your  contribution  from  yo\ir 
employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  ete.) 
amounte  to  $600  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  rejjort  such  contributions  under  "D13" 
and  "D14,"  since  the  amount  has  already 
been  reported  under  "D5,"  and  the  name  of 
the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item 
"B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

».    RXCEIPTS      (INCiTTDINO     CONTRIBtrnONS     AND 
L,0ANS) 

Fill  In  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any 
numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In 
the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipte  (other  than  loana) : 

Loans  received — "The  term  'contribution' 
includes  a  •   •   •  loan  •   •   •" — 

1.  Dues  and  assessmente $ 

2.  Olfte  of   money  or  anything 

of    value 

3.  Printed  or  duplicated  matter 

received  aa  a  gift 

4.  Receipte  from  sale  of  printed 

or   duplicated   matter 

6.  Received    for    services    (e.g., 

salary,  fee,  ete.) 10,000.00 

6.  Total   for   this   quarter    (add 

items  "1"  through  "6") 10,  000.  00 

7.  Received      during      previous 

quarters  of  calendar  year 

8.  Total    from    Jan.    1    through 

this  quarter   (add  "6"  and 

"7') 10,000.00 

9.  Total  now  owed  to  others  on 

account  of   loans 

10.  Borrowed  from  others  during 

this     quarter 

11.  Repaid  to  others  during  this 

quarter 

12.  "Expense  money"  and  relm- 

bursemeute    received     this 

quarter 1,029.23 

Contributors  of  $500  or  more  (from  Jan.  1 
through  this  quarter ) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 
Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no":  , 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose 
contributions  (Including  loans)  during  the 
"period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 
day  of  this  quarter,  total  $600  or  more: 

Attach  hereto  plain  sheete  of  paper,  ap- 
proximately the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 
data  under  the  headings  "amount"  and 
"name  and  address  of  contributor":  and  In- 
dicate whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is 
March  31.  June  30,  September  30,  or  Decem- 
ber 31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  example: 

Name      and      address      of      contributor: 

("period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 — ) . 

Amount 
John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New 

York,    N.Y.- $1,600.00 

The   Roe   Corp.,   2611    Doe   Bldg., 

Chicago.   Ill 1.785.00 

Total 3,286.00 

Note  on  Item  "E." — (a)  In  general:  "The 
term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  dis- 
tribution, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  and  Includes  a 
contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  nxake  an  ex- 
penditure"— Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying 
Act. 


(b)  If  this  report  is  for  an  agent  or  em- 
ployee: In  the  caae  of  many  employees,  all 
expenditures  will  come  vmder  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  'E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodg- 
ing, and  entertainment  (Item  "E  T'). 

a.  KXPKNOITtTSSS  UNd-UDINO  LOAMS)  IN  CON- 
NECTION wmt  ixGiSLATivx  iNTxaEsra 

Pill  In  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any 
numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In 
the  space  following  the  number. 

Expenditure*   (other  than  loans) : 

1.  Public  relatione  and  advertising 

services 

2.  Wages,   salaries,    fees,   commis- 

sions (other  than  Item  "1")  .. 

3.  Olfte    or    contributions    made 

during  quarter 

4.  Printed   or   duplicated    matter. 

including  distribution  cost..       $11,80 
6.  Office  overhead   (rent,  supplies, 

utilities,  ete.) - 

6.  Telephone  and  telegraph 879.46 

7.  Travel,  food,  lodging,   and  en- 

tertainment      1,699  69 

6.  All  other  expenditures 7.  76 

9.      Total  for  this  quarter    (add 

"1"  through  "8") 2,098,70 

10.  Expended       during       previous 

quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  Total    from    Jan.    I    through 

this  quarter   (add  "9"  and 

"10") 2,  098.  70 

Loana  Made  to  Others — (The  term 

"expenditure"   Includes   a   •   •    • 

loan  •  •  •) — Section  302(b): 

12.  Total  now  owed  to  person  filing.   

13.  Lent    to     others     during     this 

quarter 

14.  Repaymente     received     during 

this  quarter 

16.  Reclpiente  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or 
More:  In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  dur- 
ing this  quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheete  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and 
tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the 
following  headings:  "Amount,"  "Date  or 
Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient," 
"Purpose."  Prepare  such  tabulation  In  ac- 
cordance  with    the    following   example: 

Date  or  dates — Name  and  address  of  re- 
cipient— Purpose : 

Amount 
7-11 :  Roe  Printing  Co,,  3214  Blank 
Ave,.    St.    LotilB.    Mo. — Printing 
and    mailing    circulars    on    the 

"Marshbanks  Bill" $1,760.00 

7-15,  8-16,  9-15 :  Britten  &  Blatten, 
3127  Oremlin  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — ^Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month..     2,400.00 

Total 4.160.00 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Setiator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  dilute  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Among  oUier 
things,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  con- 
tends that  the  Diricsen  amendment  would 
permit  a  State,  if  it  chose  to  do  so,  to 
eliminate — rather,  to  change — the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle,  which  the  Su- 
preme CJourt  decided  in  1964,  and  make 
it  possible  for  one  district  which  had 
fewer  people  to  have  equal  representa- 
tion in  a  State  legislature  with  another 
district  that  had  more  people.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  votes  of  the  more 
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populous  district  would  be  diluted,  or  the 
vote  of  each  resident  of  the  most  popu- 
lous district  would  be  diluted. 

Mr  MILLER  The  reason  I  raise  the 
question  is  that  I  believe  there  is  much 
confusion  on  the  part  of  many  people 
because  of  the  failure  to  state  the  point 
precisely  I  am  happy  that  the  Sermtor 
said  that  the  amendment  would  "per- 
mit" the  Slat*  to  take  such  action,  be- 
cause I  was  not  certain  from  his  earlier 
comment  whether  he  brSleved  the  amend- 
ment was  permissive  ^aly. 

However.  I  would  suggest  that  we  state 
::  more  precl.sely  than  to  say  would  per- 
mit a  State  to  take  such  action,  because 
mar.y  people  are  concerned  about  what 
that  means.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Dirksen  amendment  would  not  permit 
a  State  as  such,  but  would  permit  the 
people  of  the  State,  in  a  general  referen- 
dum, to  take  such  action.  Is  not  that 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsn' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Dirksen 
amendment  would  permit  a  legislature 
to  submit  the  question  to  a  referendum, 
and  the  question  vould  be  framed  by  the 
legislature,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  a 
vested  Interest  in  securing  a  particular 
result  TVien,  on  the  basis  of  what  would 
In  many  cases  be  a  rigged  referendum, 
the  voters  in  a  particular  referendum 
election  decide.  The  people  who  voted  In 
that  election  might  Include  75  percent  of 
the  electorate;  they  might  Include  only 
30  percent  In  some  elections  I  know  of, 
as  few  as  10  or  15  percent  of  the  people 
voted  It  would  be  possible  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  10  percent  of  the  electorate 
who  voted  to  choose  an  alternative  to  the 
one-man,  one-vote  system,  and  In  so  do- 
ing dilute  or  reduce  the  vote  of  the  rest 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Mr  MILLER,  Theoretically,  I  sup- 
pose we  could  say  that  If  only  10  percent 
of  the  electorate  turned  out  In  a  general 
referendum  in  Wisconsin,  10  percent 
could  take  such  action. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  a  hypo- 
thetical  example.     In   the  most  recent 

•  lecti  jn  In  Wisconsin,  30  percent  of  the 

•  .'TV  rule  turned  out  for  a  spring  elec- 
■;  :.  j.hlch  was  a  pretty  good  showing. 
That  would  compare  well  with  an  elec- 
tion m  Iowa,  and  would  compare  ex- 
tremely well  with  elections  1«  the  South- 
em  States.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  my 
opinion,  to  cite  any  spring  election  in 
which  more  than  30  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate .showed  up 

Mr  MnXER  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wlscoixsin  suggesting  that  because  only 
30  percent  of  the  electorate  turned  out 
for  a  referendum  there  should  never  be 
a  referendum? 

Mr  PROXMIRE  No:  I  am  saying  that 
this  right  to  an  equal  vote  is  so  sacred 
and  so  vital  that  we  should  not  permit 
an  election  in  which  the  question  is 
framed  by  an  interested  party  to  enable 
those  who  vote  m  any  particular  election 
to  make  the  choice  T^ie  amendment 
does  not  specify  the  November  general 
election,  a  presidf-ntlal  election,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  We  should  not  permit 
any  election  under  these  circumstancee, 
so  as  to  deprive  any  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  their  right  to  an  equal  vote. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  says  that 
he  Lb  concerned  about  a  legislature  fram- 
ing a  question;  but  I  would  remind  him 
that  under  the  IMrksen  amendment  such 
a  question  must  absolutely  include  the 
proposition  that  one  house  of  a  legisla- 
ture be  apportioned  strictly  on  a  popula- 
tion basis.  So  if  the  people  who  vote  on 
this  question  have  a  choice  of  voting  for 
that  proposal  or  something  else,  I  can- 
not imderstand  the  Senator's  concern 
about  who  frames  the  question,  since  the 
people  have  the  power  of  choice,  and  they 
can  choose  to  have  one  house  appor- 
tioned strictly  on  the  basis  of  population. 
If  the  people  could  not  have  that  choice, 
I  would  be  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 100  percent.  But  I  remind  him 
that  the  Dirksen  amendment  makes  that 
point  very  clear.  What  Is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  plenty 
wrong  with  it.  We  Just  discussed  that 
point  with  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  Including  the  fact  that  this  Is 
a  complex  issue.  This  Issue  is  very  In- 
teresting and  clear,  perhaps,  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  members  of  State 
legislatures;  but  most  Americans  do  not 
concern  themselves  much  with  appor- 
tiorunent,  because  it  does  not  affect  their 
lives  directly. 

Second,  we  have  a  specific  Instance. 
Colorado  is  a  good  example.  In  Colo- 
rado, the  people  were  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  one  house  based  upon 
population,  but  with  the  members  of 
that  house  being  elected  at  large.  In 
Colorado,  the  members  from  the  city  of 
Denver  would  have  been  elected  at  large, 
but  there  wotild  be  nothing  to  prevent 
an  option  from  having  it  the  way  it  was 
In  niinols.  In  other  words,  the  citizens 
were  told  in  the  last  Illinois  State  legis- 
lative election  that  they  could  vote  a 
bedsheet  ballot  and  take  an  hour  to  cast 
their  ballot  for  each  of  well  over  a  hun- 
dred members  of  the  legislature.  No- 
body has  denied  that.  The  courts,  over 
and  over  sigaln.  have  found  that  an  at- 
large  election  would  be  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  election.  That  cotild  be  the  option, 
but  It  would  be  an  unfair  option,  be- 
cause many  people  would  say  that  rather 
than  to  endure  the  difficulty  and  the 
iilghtmare  of  voting  a  very  long  ballot, 
they  would  go  for  a  nonpopulation  basis, 
and  vote  for  a  geographic  basis,  which 
would  dilute  their  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  saying  that 
I  disagree  with  the  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Just  made,  because 
I  remember  that  dtulng  the  hearings  on 
this  subject  last  year  I  offered  an 
amendment  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  tMr. 
Bayh]  was  the  chairman.  That 
amendment  would  have  required  a  sep- 
arate district  for  each  legislator,  I  sun 
sorry  to  say  that  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  or  any  other 
member  of  that  sut)committee  support 
that  amendment,  but  it  might  have  been 
supported  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  may  Inform  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  2  years  ago  Iowa  had  a  test 
vote  in  which  the  people  had  a  chance 
to  vote  In  a  general  referendum  on  a 
proposed      plan.    The      question      was 


whether  they  would  take  this  plan  or 
would  be  content  with  having  the  one- 
man,  one- vote  doctrine  apply  to  both 
houses.  The  proposition  placed  before 
them  diluted  very  greatly  one  house  to 
where,  I  suppose,  about  28  percent  of  the 
people  would  have  been  in  control  of  the 
legislature.  This  plan  was  voted  down 
by  the  electorate  in  Iowa  by  about  2  to  I. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  people  of  his  State,  of 
my  State,  and  of  other  States  would  be 
well  able  to  evaluate  such  a  proposal  as 
that. 

Furthermore,  If  the  choice  given  were 
an  unreasonable  choice.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Suprpme  Court  could 
look  behind  the  Dirksen  amendment  and 
find  that  there  was  a  deprivation  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  because  a  fair 
choice  was  not  given  to  the  people.  That 
is  a  point  that  I  am  afraid  has  been  over- 
looked In  the  debate  on  this  proposal. 
The  passage  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
would  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Court  irrevocably,  forever.  The  Court 
could  go  behind  a  fictitious  or  unfair 
choice,  and  I  would  expect  it  to  do  so 
quite  readily. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  merit,  but, 
frankly,  I  would  be  against  any  proposal 
to  make  equality  of  vote  the  subject  of 
a  referendum.  I  say  that  because  it 
would  apply  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
permit  a  state  church,  for  example.  Sup- 
pose Congress,  by  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, established  a  Church  of  the 
United  States,  similar  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  prohibited  people  from  be- 
longing to  any  other  church.  Then  as- 
siune  Congress  said  the  amendment 
would  not  become  effective  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  voted  for  It.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  question  would  be  left 
up  to  the  people,  but  it  would  be  an  In- 
terference with  the  basic  right  of  free- 
dom of  religion. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  freedom  of 
speech.  We  could  say  that  we  would 
sharply  circumscribe  the  people  from 
speaking  freely  in  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
enmient,  but  that  the  amendment  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  a  majority  of  the 
people  voted  for  the  amendment.  It  is 
conceivable  that  In  a  time  of  war,  with 
patriotic  fervor  at  high  pitch,  the  people 
might  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  such  a 
resolution. 

Similarly,  with  the  one-man,  one- vote 
amendment,  In  certain  circumstances.  If 
newspapers  were  on  the  side  of  the  ref- 
eretidum.  and  If  the  population  option 
given  were  a  nightmare  suggestion,  such 
as  all  State  assemblies  now  to  be  elected 
on  an  at-large  basis.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  the  moneyed  Interests  behind 
the  proposal  would  persuade  the  people 
to  vote  to  dilute  their  future  votes.  At 
any  rate  it  is  our  responsibility  to  cast 
our  votes  in  accordance  with  our  own 
convictions,  not  on  the  alibi  that  the 
people  should  decide. 

Bdr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
turiity  to  have  this  colloquy  with  the 
Seruitor  from  Wisconsin,  because  I  be- 
lieve what  this  proposal  boils  down  to 
is  that  some  people  do  not  believe  In 
statewide  referenduxns.    The  fact  Is  that 
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some  States  do  not  have  the  initiative 
and  referendiun,  which  would  indicate 
that  there  is  substantial  weight  against 
the  passage  of  such  a  referendum.  How- 
ever, most  States  do  have  the  initiative 
and  referendimi. 

I  am  one  who  believes  In  the  iwwer 
of  the  referendum  of  the  people.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  apparently  does 
not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  believe  In 
referendums  for  some  occasions.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  question  should 
be  left  to  the  elected  representatives. 
Actually,  this  is  one  of  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  Party.  It  is  certainly  a 
principle  of  a  republic  that  its  elected 
officers  should  decide  and  determine  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  determine  what 
the  laws  should  be.  It  should  not  be 
the  overall  vote  of  everyone  involved. 
We  are  elected  to  inform  ourselves,  to 
vote  our  convictions,  and  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  our  opportunity  to  assume 
responsibility. 

But  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  there  are  rare  occasions 
when  It  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  call 
for  a  public  refereiHium;  certainly  the 
opportunity  to  deprive  the  people  of  their 
equal  right  to  vote  should  not  be  such  an 
Instance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  question  of  whether  one 
is  in  favor  of  a  referendum  procedure 
is  a  partisan  matter. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  in  either 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic Parties  which  would  cause  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  partisan  line 
basis.  Some  Republican  States  have  an 
Initiative  and  referendiun  and  others  do 
not.  Some  Democratic  States  have  the 
Initiative  and  referendum  and  others  do 
not.  That  would  seem  to  bear  out  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  may  be  lay- 
ing a  trap  for  himself  If  he  talks  of  all 
the  money  and  pressures  Involved  in  a 
referendum  and  then  concedes  that  on 
certain  rare  occasions  he  might  go  along 
with  a  referendum.  Pitfalls  are  con- 
tained in  any  referendum.  1  think  that 
one  ought  to  be  for  or  against  a  refer- 
endum procedure. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  people  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  studjrlng  a  Idng  ballot 
with  many  different  Items  on  It  In  a 
referendimi. 

It  may  be  desirable  that  the  vote  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  voters  In  a  State, 
perhaps  25  percent  of  those  who  voted  In 
the  last  gubernatorial  election,  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  initiative  on  a  refer- 
endum. 

I  cannot  see  that  we  are  faced  with 
that  proposition  here.  It  would  only 
come  before  the  voters  once  every  10 
years.  It  would  be  required  to  be  on 
the  ballot. 

This  reapportionment  matter  Is  of 
such  major  importance  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  large  turnout  of  people  to  vote 
on  this  proposition  once  every  10  years. 
I  think  that  the  essential  argiiments, 
after  we  cut  through  aU  of  the  side  issues 
that  are  being  tossed  around  to  some 
extent  on  both  sides  of  this  question, 
concern  the  question  of  whether  we  be- 


lieve in  the  initiative  In  the  referendimi 
of  the  people.    I  happen  to  believe  this. 

I  think  it  is  probably  the  best  way  of 
getting  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people  of  a  State  is  to  have  the  question 
put  before  the  people  In  a  referendum. 

That  Is  all  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would  do  that  very 
thing  and  put  the  Issue  before  the  peo- 
ple In  a  general  referendum  and  give 
them  a  choice,  and  that  choice  must 
Include  whether  the  second  house  should 
be  on  a  strict  population  basis.  If  they 
do  not  want  their  votes  to  be  diluted, 
they  will  have  that  choice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  appre- 
ciate his  viewpoint.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  issue  Is  crystal  clear.  The  Issue 
concerns  whether  each  American,  re- 
gardless of  where  he  lives  or  his  back- 
ground, as  long  as  he  Is  a  qualified  voter, 
should  have  an  equal  vote. 

The  referendum  is  strictly  a  sweetener. 
It  Is  tossed  In  because  there  Just  are  not 
any  valid  reasons  for  depriving  people 
of  their  right  to  an  equal  vote.  So  what 
have  the  Dirksen  amendment  proponents 
done?  They  have  cleverly  fallen  back 
on  the  referendum  device. 

The  argument  runs:  the  proposition 
may  be  unfair,  unwise,  retrogressive,  and 
dangerous,  but  so  what?  Why  not  let 
the  people  decide? 

The  answer.  Mr.  President.  Is  that  the 
people  are  very  likely  to  be  required  to 
vote  in  a  rigged  election,  an  unrepre- 
sentative election,  because  the  body  that 
puts  the  question  has  a  transparently 
vested  Interest  In  securing  the  answer. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
demonstrations  in  South  Vietnam  are 
unfortunate  and  untimely.  However.  I 
think  they  are  a  basic  part  of  the  strug- 
gle for  self-determination. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
allied  military  efforts  have  slowed  down 
as  a  result  of  the  political  unrest,  the 
demonstrations  indicate  many  people  of 
South  Vietnam  strongly  believe  demo- 
cratic government  is  no  longer  a  remote 
aspiration  but  a  real  possibility. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  these  civil 
disturbances  have  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  military  offensive  has  been 
going  well.  The  New  York  Times  of 
Friday,  April  8.  1966,  commented: 

All  the  squabbling  lacUons  think  the  war 
Is  going  well  enough  bo  that  they  can  assume 
there  will  be  a  coxintry  to  govern.  Some  are 
trying  to  arrange  the  elections  aa  though 
Saigon  were  Boston. 

After  the  tremendous  sacrifices  the 
American  people  have  made  to  assist  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  their  long  and 
valiant  fight  for  freedom,  the  civil  strife 
In  Vietnam  is  especially  difficult  for  us 
to  accept.  First,  there  Ls  a  small,  isolated 
but  dramatic  ingredient  of  overt  antl- 
Amerianism  in  the  disturbances.  Sec- 
ond, the  military  efforts  against  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  In- 
vaders are  definitely  impeded.  Third, 
the  end  result  could  possibly  be  a  gov- 
ernment which  would  tell  the  U.S.  forces 
to  go  home. 


Let  us  not  forget  that,  although  we 
may  vigorously  disagree  with  the  timing, 
that  the  protesters  are  asking  for  an  elec- 
tion and  a  constitution.  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

No  faction  in  South  Vietnam  seeks  a 
caretaker  administration  or  an  under- 
taker administration  to  preside  over  the 
requiem  for  democracy  in  Vietnam. 
These  people  ese  predominantly  antl-  , 
Communist.  They  want  to  compete  for 
control,  because  at  long  last  through  the 
heroic  efforts  of  their  own  people  and  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  government  worth  governing. 

If  South  Vietnam  is  to  have  a  real 
chance  for  a  free  and  Independent  fu- 
ture, it  must  make  great  progress  In  land 
reform  and  education.  Helping  to 
achieve  this  reform  is  a  great  challenge 
to  us,  but  it  is  not  the  greatest  challenge 
we  face. 

And  America's  most  challenging  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam  Is  not  military  victory. 
We  surely  have  the  power  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

Our  toughest  challenge  Is  how  to  assist 
South  Vietnam  to  achieve  the  educa- 
tional and  economic  progress  necessary 
to  make  that  victory  meaningful  with- 
out the  fact  or  even  the  appearance  of 
American  domination. 

American  help  has  to  be  without 
strings.  We  must  know  it.  And,  most 
important,  the  South  Vietnamese  must 
know  it. 

The  South  Vietnamese  want  their  own 
Vietnamese  revolution — not  an  American 
revolution. 

Whether  this  country  has  the  wisdom 
and  especially  the  patience  to  help  make 
this  possible  Is  our  big  test. 

MILWAUKEE   COURT   DECISION   ON 
NA-nONAL  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  circuit  court  In  Milwaukee 
handed  down  a  historic  decision  on  ma- 
jor league  baseball.  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  It  is  a  sound  decision. 

Organized  baseball  has  previously  en- 
joyed special  privilege  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Now  it  is  on  notice — the  Na- 
tional League  and  the  Braves  specifical- 
ly— that  this  privilege  carries  with  it 
responsibility  to  the  people  who  have 
paid  Its  way. 

The  Roller  decision  makes  It  more  vi- 
tal than  ever  that  Congress  require  ma- 
jor league  baseball  to  divide  tele\'ision 
revenues  as  professional  football  and 
basketball  now  do.  Without  this  change 
there  will  continue  to  be  immense  diffi- 
culty in  getting  and  keeping  a  major 
league  team  In  Wisconsin. 

For  12  years  Milwaukee  fans  supported 
the  Braves  In  greater  numbers  than  any 
city  in  organized  baseball.  The  obvious 
economic  reason  for  the  move  to  Atlanta 
Is  not  to  secure  greater  fan  support,  but 
to  pick  up  a  fat  television  contract  that 
Milwaukee  because  of  geographical  lim- 
itations can  never  match  This  la 
wrong  and  unfair. 

The  question  has  now  become  whether 
major  league  baseball  is  our  national 
pwistlme — and  truly  a  sjxirt — or  whether 
It  is  a  commereial  television  package — 
like  "Peyton  Place"  or  "Get  Smart"— to 
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be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.     Thla  ques- 
tion must  and  will  be  answered. 


NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS 

FEDERATION  TESTIFIEa  IN  FAVOR 
OF  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  as  I 
indicated  yesterday,  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  recent  hearings  on  the  De- 
partmer-,'  of  Agriculture's  appropriations 
requc'st  ;  jr  fiscal  1967  was  the  ap- 
pearance on  :he  last  day  of  the  hearings 
of  a  number  of  public  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied on  b<>half  of  their  organizations  in 
support  of  the  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren  These  witnesses  unanl- 
mou-sly  opposed  the  proposed  Child 
Niurition  Act  of  1966,  which  I  am  begin- 
ning to  believe  is  the  most  unpopular 
piece  of  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Today  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
statement  made  by  Pat  Healy  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  in  sup- 
port of  the  school  milk  program.  First 
the  federation  points  out,  as  I  have  so 
many  times  on  this  floor,  that  in  order  to 
limit  the  program  to  the  needy,  as  the 
admlnLstration  proposes.  It  will  be  neces- 
'^Ary  to  use  a  means  test  which  can  "only 
re.'^uit  in  discrimination  against  all 
.schoolchildren."  As  the  federation  in- 
dicates, a  number  of  needy  children  par- 
ticipate under  the  present  program.  By 
redirecting  the  program  to  the  needy 
alone,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  could 
result  In  reduced  participation  by  needy 
cl'.ildren  since  funds  will  have  to  be  used 
to  provide  milk  on  a  completely  free  basis 
rather  than  at  a  reduced  price.  Of 
course  this  means  It  will  take  more 
money  to  provide  less  milk. 

Perhaps  the  most  signlflcant  point 
made  by  the  federation — especially  In 
view  of  \is  expertise  in  this  area — is  the 
Impact  that  an  80  percent  cut  In  the 
program  could  have  on  dairy  farmer  In- 
come a.s  well  as  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks.  Statistics  will  show  that 
under  the  school  milk  program  in  fiscal 
1965,  nearly  3  billion  half-pints  of  fltold 
milk  were  consumed  by  children  in  over 
92.000  schools,  child-care  centers,  sum- 
mer camps  nursuries.  and  other  child- 
care  Institutions  This  represents  1.6 
billion  pounds  of  milk — about  3  percent 
of  total  nonlarm  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  In  the  United  States.  The  federa- 
tion points  out  that  "without  the  special 
milk  program  for  children  this  quantity 
of  milk  will  probably  be  purchased  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  dairy  products  at 
a  substantial  cost  to  the  Oovemment 
for  the  product  and  ita  storage."  This 
simply  means.  Mr  President,  that  a  sub- 
stantial cut  m  the  school  milk  program 
will  save  thf"  ra.xpayer  Uttle  or  nothing. 
Adduionai  f  id^i  will  have  to  be  spent  to 
purchase  th*-  milk  under  the  price  sup- 
port p  rot  ram 


THE   BRaCER>>   PKO'TFi.iM 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  P-e.siclent.  I  shall 
defer  until  IblU't  what  I  mtended  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  pending  business 
bf-fore  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned,  as  I  am  sure  many  of 
my  colleagues  are.  over  misguided  actions 
of  the  administration  which  I  feel  will 
surely  depress  the  agricultural  industry 
to  the  degree  that  many  of  Its  producers 
will  find  it  no  longer  profitable  to  op- 
erate, 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Sparkman  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions  I  have  Joined  with  some 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  denounce  the  actions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  with  regard  to  the 
furnishing  of  timely  off-shore  labor  to 
fiisslst  In  the  harvesting  of  perishable 
f  niits  and  vegetables.  While  some  relief 
has  been  obtained,  crop  losses  nmnlng  in 
the  millions  of  dollars  have  been  caused 
by  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prob- 
.  lems  Involved,  and  many  acres  are  going 
implanted  this  year  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  necessary  labor.  At 
the  same  time  many  farmers  and  proc- 
essors are  moving  their  operations  to 
Mexico,  and  sc«ne  to  the  Bahamas  or 
elsewhere. 

Now.  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  as  reported 
out  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  with  the  support  of 
the  administration  will,  If  enacted,  estab- 
lish minimum  wages  for  agriculture  em- 
ployees, never  intended  when  the  act  was 
first  considered;  it  also  Includes  unfavor- 
able action  toward  those  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  agricultural  commodities. 
This,  Mr.  President,  is  another  indication 
of  unfriendly  actions  aimed  at  the  farm- 
ers, growers,  and  processors. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  comes  another  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Defense  Department  to  limit  the 
purchase  of  pork  by  the  military  In  an 
action  designed  to  further  depress  farm 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  become  of  the 
farmer,  the  grower,  and  the  processor  as 
a  result  of  these  actions  which  wlU  not 
allow  him  to  receive  an  adequate  return 
to  keep  him  In  business? 

It  Is  my  intention  to  do  all  possible  to 
protect  our  agricultural  Interests  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  feel  as  I 
do.  We,  the  greatest  agricultural  pro- 
ducing nation  In  the  world,  called  upon 
to  feed  millions  of  undernourished  people 
of  the  friendly  coimtrles  of  the  world — 
and.  recently  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  agriculture  assistance  to 
those  countries — must  preserve  the  most 
basic  and  Important  industry  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
this  momir^g.  entitled  "Farmers  Seen 
Squeezed  by  L.B.J.  Policies."  which  re- 
ports on  a  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Shuman.  and  which  tells  a 
part  of  the  story  of  what  Is  happening  to 
our  farmers  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

Paxmxu   Sktw  Sqtjtmzkd  Bt   L3J    Pouciw 
President  Charles  B.  SbumaA  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  said  last  night 


the  Johnson  administration  Is  making  the 
fanner  a  whipping  boy  for  Inflation  gen- 
erated by  the  Oovernment's  own  spending 
policies. 

The  farm  official  aald  the  producer  Is  get- 
ting "the  double  wbanxmy"  from  the  admin- 
istration in  the  form  of  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  force  farmers  to  pay  higher 
wag«a  and  In  administrative  actions  designed 
to  pull  down  (arm  prices. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  a  Cornell  Uni- 
versity forum.  Shuman  said: 

"President  Johnson  knows  as  well  as  nearly 
every  taxpayer  that  his  irresponsible  spend- 
ing, which  exceeds  anything  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  Is  the  -eal  force  driving  up 
prices  and  deflating  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

"And  now  that  the  administration  publicly 
admits  that  Inflation  Is  here.  It  Is  seeking  the 
scapegoat  to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
real  culprit." 

Shuman  said  farmers  are  paying  a  higher 
price  for  Inflation  than  any  other  group.  He 
said  their  production  costs  Increased  from 
$26  2  billion  In  1960  to  »30J  bllUon  In  1965 

Shuman  said  that  administration  acUons 
designed  to  depress  farm  prices  Include  cur- 
tailment of  military  purchases  of  pork;  Gov- 
ernment "dumping"  of  surplus  grains  to  force 
down  market  price;  Increased  Imports  of 
ct.eese  to  hold  down  prices;  Imposition  of 
tight  quotas  on  exports  of  hides,  mainly  cat- 
tle hides,  and  forecasts  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  that  farm  pricea 
will  drop  6  to  10  percent  this  year. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Proxmire  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfHcer. ) 
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REAPPRAISAL   OP   OUR    SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  LAWS 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  increasing  in- 
terest, in  recent  months.  In  the  workings 
of  the  selective  service  law.  This  Is  nat- 
ural and  proper,  as  draft  calls  Increase, 
and  more  and  more  young  men  must  plan 
their  futures  around  the  probability  of 
military  service. 

The  present  draft  law  has  been  In  ef- 
fect, without  significant  change,  since 
1940.  Next  year  the  law  expires  and 
must  be  renewed  by  Congress.  The  last 
three  extensions  of  the  draft,  each  for 
a  4-year  period,  passed  Congress  rou- 
tinely, without  any  searching  review. 
This  should  not  happen  this  time.  Next 
year's  expiration  date,  combined  with 
the  great  Increase  In  public  Interest  in 
the  draft,  make  the  coming  months  an 
excellent  time  for  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
view of  draft  policy  and  procedures.  If 
this  la  done  now.  when  the  time  for  re- 
newal comes,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
legislate  responsibly  and  constructively 
on  this  Important  subject.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  note  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Forces 
Committee  has  said  his  coounittee  plans 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  draft  this  year. 

I  have  undertaken  a  preliminary  study 
on  my  own  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
Selective  Service  System  Is  cooperating 
in  my  requests  for  certain  statistics.  I 
intend,  In  the  near  future,  to  make  some 
suggestions  about  Improvements  In  the 
draft  law.  But  today  I  would  like  to 
report  to  the  Senate  on  one  aspect  of  the 
present  law  which,  In  my  opinion,  has 
created  very  Inequitable  situations. 

Under  the  present  statut^  the  total 
monthly  requirement  for  draftees  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitted  to  Selective  Service  and  then 


allocated  to  the  States.  Each  State  is 
given  a  quota  which  It  must  meet;  and 
in  turn,  each  State  levies  a  quota  on 
each  local  board.  The  quota  is  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  section  5(b) 
of  the  selective  service  law,  which  states: 
Quotas  of  men  to  be  inducted  for  •  •  • 
service  •  •  •  shall  be  determined  for  each 
State  *  *  *  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  men  In  the  several  States  •  •  •  and 
the  subdivisions  thereof,  who  are  liable  for 
such  •  •  ♦  service  but  who  are  not  deferred 
after  classification  •  •  • 

This  State  quota  system  has  operated 
In  the  past,  and  is  operating  now.  to  pro- 
duce results  which  are  not  only  unfair, 
but  are  expressly  contrary  to  other  re- 
quirements of  the  draft  law.  Its  opera- 
tion specifically  contradicts  section  Kc), 
which  states: 

Obligations  of  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces 
should  be  shared  generally.  In  accordance 
with  a  system  of  selection  which  Is  (air  and 
just,  and  which  Is  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  effective  national  economy. 

Let  me  explain  why  this  Is  so.  All 
draft  calls  are  made  from  the  pool  of 
draft  eligibles  classified  1-A.  Within  this 
pool,  sequence  of  induction  is  established 
by  Presidentijd  Executive  Order  11421, 
Issued  by  President  Johnson  on  August 
26,  1965. 

This  order  gives  first  priority  to  delin- 
quents, second  priority  to  volunteers, 
third  priority  to  unmarried  men  and  men 
married  after  August  26,  1965,  fourth 
priority  to  men  married  before  that  date. 
fifth  priority  to  men  26  and  over,  and 
last  to  men  between  18 '/2  and  19.  This  is 
the  order  In  which  men  classified  1-A  are 
supposed  to  be  called  up.  However,  some 
men  married  before  August  26, 1965,  have 
been  drafted  before  siiif le  men  and  men 
married  after  August  26,  1965.  In  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts.  IocpI  boards 
began  calling  some  married  men  last  De- 
cember, at  a  time  when  thousands  of 
single  men  In  other  States  had  not  yet 
been  called.  Selective  Service  has  in- 
formed m^e  that  as  of  January  of  this 
year,  there  were  110.000  men  In  the  third 
priority  ready  for  Inducticn.  Yet  9,700 
men  In  the  fourth  priority  had  been 
called  up  as  of  that  time.  While  later 
figures  are  not  yet  available.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  thousands  of  other  married 
men  have  been  inducted  since  then,  while 
some  single  men  still  have  not  been 
called. 

All  this  has  happened  because  certain 
States  and  certain  local  lyiards  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  their  quotas  through 
third  priority  Inductions,  and  ha\e  dipped 
Into  the  pool  of  pre-August  26. 1965,  mar- 
ried men.  Other  States  with  a  surplus 
of  third  priority  1-A's.  have  left  their 
married  men  alone. 

Thus  the  sequence  of  Induction,  which 
was  carefully  formulated  to  do  equity, 
and  take  Into  consideration  the  added 
hardship  Involved  in  calling  up  married 
men.  Is  being  distorted  by  the  working 
of  the  State  quota  system.  Thousands 
of  young  married  men  have  been  drafted 
considerably  earlier  than  they  could  have 
anticipated,  simply  because  of  the  State 
they  happen  to  be  registered  in  for  the 
draft.  The  assurance  given  them  in 
Executive  Order  11421 — that  the''  would 
not  be  called  up  until  the  pool  of  single 


1-A's  was  exhausted — has  turned  out  to 
be  not  quite  an  assurance  at  all. 

I  would  now  like  to  give  another  exam- 
ple of  how  the  State  quota  system  can 
operate  to  contravene  other  provisions 
of  the  selective  service  law : 

Selective  service  regulations  provide 
that  within  each  priority,  men  shall  be 
drafted  In  the  order  of  their  dates  of 
birth  with  the  oldest  being  selected 
first."  I  am  not  convinced  that  drafting 
oldest  men  first  is  the  soundest  policy. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  today's  policy.  It  has 
been  for  many  years.  As  long  as  It  con- 
tinues It  should  be  applied  uniformly. 

Yet  because  of  the  State  quota  system, 
situations  can  easily  arise  where  some 
States,  in  order  to  fill  their  quotas,  in- 
duct men  at  a  lower  age  than  other 
States.  Several  weeks  ago  I  asked  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  report  to  me 
on  the  average  age  of  current  Inductees 
by  State.  I  expect  to  have  this  Informa- 
tion shortly  and  will  report  on  it  to  the 
Senate.  I  expect  we  will  see  some  dls- 
creptincles.  * 

In  a  different  mobilization  situation, 
with  higher  demands  for  manpower,  the 
system  of  allocating  draft  calls  by  States 
quotas  could  produce  even  harsher  re- 
sults than  it  has  so  far.  If  Selective  Serv- 
ice forced  States  to  meet  their  quotas, 
men  over  26  could  be  called  up,  in  some 
areas,  or  men  below  19,  while  other  areas 
continued  to  draw  from  higher  priorities. 
Some  local  boards  could  even  be  forced 
to  dip  Into  categories  of  men  now  de- 
ferred. 

May  I  say  that  these  Inequities  are  not 
the  fault  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Its  national  office  and  local  boards  are 
doing  a  good  job,  in  my  opinion.  They 
must  administer  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress. The  cause  of  these  inequities  lies 
in  section  5(c)  of  the  present  law.  It 
has  been  there  for  a  long  time.  In  1951, 
when  the  Senate  Preparedness  Commit- 
tee was  reviewing  the  draft,  the  flaw 
was  spotted  by  the  then  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  is  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  colloquy  in  hear- 
ings with  General  Hershey.  the  then  Sen- 
ator said : 

Senator  Johnson.  So  there  is  nothing 
that  would  keep  you  from  taking  a  boy  18 
years  and  11  months  in  Texas  and,  at  the 
same  time,  taking,  a  Ixjy  18  years  and  2 
months  who  lived  In  Georgia? 

General  Hkrshxt.  Well.  I  do  not  know  as 
there  is  anything  that  stops  us.  Our  regu- 
lations provide  that  we  take  them  by  their 
birthdays,  and  I  am  going  to  plead  guilty  to 
3  or  4  months  variation,  but  not  quite  9. 

The  one  thing  Is  the  way  we  operate,  ob- 
viously our  line  Is  not  a  straight  Une.  It 
has  waves  In  It.  Sometimes  one  fellow  Is 
ahead  and  sometimes  another.  It  makes  for 
lack  of  uniformity,  and  I  have  no  shame  In 
admitting  It  because  we  fought  two  wars  In 
my  lifetime  to  keep  from  being  just  like 
somebody  else,  and  as  long  as  Texas  does  Its 
duty  and  Georgia  does  Its  duty,  if  they  do  It 
In  a  little  different  way.  I  am  glad  of  It,  be- 
cause it  gives  us  more  variety. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  all  18-year-and-ll-month8-old 
boys  win  be  called  before  any  boy  18  years 
and  6  months  Is  called? 

General  Hzxskkt.  No. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  believe  in 
the  decentralization  of  the  draft  system. 
The  classlflcatlon  of  young  men  should 
be  done  by  local  boards.     Given  clear 


guidelines  from  Selective  Service,  they 
are  In  the  best  position  to  judge  the 
merits  of  Individual  cases.  But  I  am  not 
speaking  of  classification  of  draftees.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  sequence  of  induc- 
tion, after  the  men  have  been  classified. 
This  induction,  I  feel,  should  be  on  a 
more  national  basis. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  time  In  our  his- 
tory when  Induction  had  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  States.  Perhaps  it 
was  Important,  In  General  Hershey's 
terms,  that  ""Texas  did  its  duty  and 
Georgia  did  Its  duty."  Those  were  the 
days  when  soldiers  enlisted  In  State  regi- 
ments and  fought  as  State  units,  and  one 
State  did  not  want  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  levy  a  heavier  conscription  on  it 
than  on  others. 

But  this  time  has  long  since  passed. 
Today  considerations  of  equity  as  be- 
tween Individuals  should  take  prece- 
dence in  our  draft,  over  equality  of  sacri- 
fice between  the  States. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  revising  section 
5<b),  abolishing  the  system  of  State  quo- 
tas; leaving  the  clsissification  of  regis- 
trants in  the  hands  of  local  draft  boards 
but  putting  the  order  of  induction  on  a 
national  and  uniform  basis.  All  regis- 
trants could  be  grouped  according  to  the 
classifications  made  by  their  local 
boards.  Induction  orders  could  then  re- 
move men  evenly  from  these  groups, 
according  to  age.  Men  of  Identical  age 
and  classlflcatlon  would  receive  Identical 
treatment  wherever  they  lived.  All  eli- 
gible draftees  with  the  same  marital  and 
educational  status  who  were  bom  in  the 
same  month  and  year  would  be  called  up 
at  the  same  time. 

As  long  as  we  have  a  draft,  we  will  al- 
ways have  difficulties  and  Inequities  and 
disruptions.  Most  of  them  we  cannot 
avoid,  as  they  are  In  the  nature  of  war 
and  the  demands  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. But  this  fact  makes  it  all  the  more 
important  that  those  that  can  be  avoided 
should  be.  Our  watchwords  should  be 
equality  and  fairness  of  treatment. 
Anything  we  can  do  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards will  be  signlflcant,  not  only  to  the 
men  we  ask  to  serve,  but  to  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


APPORTIONMENT   OP   STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  its  legislature 
and  the  apportionment  of  the  member- 
ship thereof  in  accordance  with  law  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr   DOMINICK     Mr.  President,  dur- 

l.ny  today  s  debate,  the  situation  In  Colo- 
rado with  respect  to  reapportionment 
w-vs  mentioned  by  several  speakers,  In- 
c!ud:ni?  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr, 
TYDntGs : ,  and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
WIscTn.-sin  'Mr   ProxmiheI. 

I  chousisr  :t  nilRht  be  helpful  If  I  Just 
r'T'.i'.rtf'd  ;n  f)!-'-»f  x  h&t  ha«  happened  in 
my  State  *  *;!  '•  ^^-ect  to  the  problem  of 
r..-3pr>n'-,  1  ,:.m»"-' 

First  let  mf  say  that  Just  a  couple  of 
weekj;  a«o  I  had  the  opportunity  and 
pnv-lleKf>  of  appearing  before  the  VU- 
lanova  Political  Union,  where  I  particl- 
pat»»d  :n  a  debate  on  reapportionment 
v»ry  jitmilar  to  the  debate  now  before 
the  Senate  on  the  Dlrfcsen  amendment. 
The  VUlanova  Political  Union  is  divided 
into  three  groups:  liberals,  moderates, 
and  conservatives.  I  might  add  that  I 
am  not  certain  how  they  define  these 
three  eroups,  but  I  would  be  Interested 
in  learn;.'.j: 

Pnor  to  the  debate  the  liberals  were 
!r.  opposition  to  the  proposed  EHrksen 
amendment  After  I  had  finished  speak- 
ing on  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  ex- 
plaitUng  that  It  does  not  attempt  to  dic- 
tate to  any  State  what  form  Its  legis- 
lature should  be  In.  but  merely  gives  a 
State  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  form 
evf-ry  10  years,  one  of  the  liberal  mem- 
bers from  the  back  bench,  as  I  would 
call  t.t  said,  "I  do  not  see  how  a  liberal 
can  be  against  giving  people  the  right 
to  votf  on  the  makeup  of  their  State  leg- 
islature ■' 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  IMrksen  amendment  ear- 
ned that  debate  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity I  am  hopeful  some  of  our  colleagues 
will  see  the  light  in  the  same  way  and 
that  we  can  pass  this  measure  when  It 
comes  to  a  vote  next  week. 

r  .say  that  f-r  'r.i  reason:  Each  State 
ha_s  a  diffprtr,!  r  '  graphical  and  eco- 
nomic makeui^y  P,a-  i  -^rate  has  a  dif- 
ferent -et  of  cha;;*.:- r  ,.,tlca  which  de- 
termine for  example,  Its  economy.  Each 
St^te  IS  different  in  the  makeup  of  its 
people  What  might  be  applicable  to 
tiie  State  of  Rhode  Island  or  the  State 
of  Vermont  or  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire— the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Is  now  gracing  the 
chajr— m;ght  not  be  equally  applicable 
uj  the  Sute  of  Alaska,  the  State  of  Call- 
for;  :a  tlie  State  of  Idaho,  or  my  State 
of  Colorado 

In  196J,  two  groups  of  people,  by  Initi- 
ative proposed  consUtuUonal  amend- 
ments U)  ou.-  Sta-e  constitution.  One 
proposal  was  ba.sed  jn  'he  one-man,  one- 
vote  concept  and  oi  •  :'ror)osal  was  t>ased 
on  a  modified  federal  plan  where  the 
houc;e  was  apportiotied  by  population 
and  the  s«-nate  by  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors including  geographic  area. 

These  two  alternative  proposals  were 
put  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  1962 
election  It  Ls  interesUng  to  note  the 
re.-^ull^,  Mr  President,  because  the  fed- 
eral plan  won  by  a  2-to-l  majority 
In  every  county  m  the  SUte  Including 
the  most  p<.puious  county.  The  people 
:n  the  metropolitan  areas  said  In  their 
voting.  We  would  prefer  to  have  a  fed- 
eral plan  for  Colorado  rattier  than  a  one 
man  one  vote  " 


The  people  had  expressed  their  desire 
to  have  the  federal  plan  implemented 
and  this  plan  was  put  Into  effect.  The 
opponents  of  the  federal  plan  contested 
Its  implementation  and  the  matter  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
XJS.  Supreme  Court  said.  In  a  very 
sharply  divided  opinion,  that  It  did  not 
make  any  difference  how  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  felt  about 
how  their  State  legislature  was  made 
up;  that  under  the  14th  amendment  the 
legislature  had  to  be  based  on  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  even  If  the  peo- 
ple in  the  State  opposed  the  plan  and 
wanted  something  else. 

Being  law-abiding  citizens,  we  tried  to 
conform  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing and  within  a  very  short  period  of 
time  our  legislature  adopted  a  one-man, 
one-vote  plan.  In  an  attempt  to  make 
certain  that  we  complied  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  we  took  the 
plan  before  a  three-man  Federal  court, 
and  asked  for  approval  prior  to  the  time 
our  Governor  algned  the  bill.  We  re- 
ceived approval  of  this  plan  from  the 
three-man  Federal  court  and  the  Gov- 
ernor signed  the  bill  Into  law.  Pre8\mi- 
ably  the  plan  was  going  to  go  into  effect. 

But  the  proponents  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  system  were  still  not  satisfied 
and  they  took  the  new  plan  to  the  State 
supreme  court  saying  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  State  constitution. 

The  State  supreme  court  ruled  that 
the  districting  In  the  new  plain  made  the 
entire  act  unconstitutional  and,  there- 
fore, we  did  not  have  any  constitution- 
ally designated  State  legislature. 

The  State  supreme  court  said  It  would 
stay  the  effect  of  its  decision  during  the 
1964  election,  but  that  we  would  have 
to  do  something  In  the  legislative  session 
of  the  State  legislature  for  1865-66  In 
order  to  solve  this  particular  problem. 

The  question  Immediately  comes  to 
mind;  What  does  a  State  do  when  it  is 
in  this  sltiiation?  There  Is  a  reappor- 
tionment plan  approved  by  a  Federal 
court  as  bein«  In  compliance  with  the 
conditions  established  by  the  XJS.  Su- 
preme Court,  but  the  State  supreme  court 
says  that  it  Is  in  violation  of  the  State 
constitution. 

Frankly,  I  have  some  reservations  re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  any  laws 
passed  by  the  State  legislature  In  the 
last  2  years  because  It  is,  according  to 
the  State  supreme  court,  an  unconsti- 
tutional body  under  our  State  constitu- 
tion. 

This  Is  typical  of  the  problems  that 
we  get  into  when  the  Federal  courts  are 
completely  In  control  of  what  Is  going 
to  happen  on  legislative  reapportionment 
In  the  States.  The  courts  are  designed 
to  be  a  third  branch  of  government  un- 
der our  basic  oonsUtutional  system  in 
the  United  States,  whether  affecting  the 
legislature  in  this  Conyress  or  the  State 
legislatures. 

I  understand  that  there  may  be  a  ref- 
erendimi  on  the  ballot  this  fall  which  will 
seek  the  right,  under  our  State  consti- 
tution, to  have  subdlstricts  within  the 
populous  counties  where  we  are  going  to 
need  more  than  one  representative  or 
State  senator  coming  out  of  a  coimty. 


Whether  this  will  be  effective,  I  do  not 
know.  It  will  not  be  decided  until  the 
1966  election.  If  it  Is  turned  down, 
heaven  only  knows  what  will  happen  to 
the  State  legislature  In  1967. 

This  Is  part  of  the  problem  we  get  Into 
when  a  determination  has  to  be  made  of 
the  makeup  in  each  State.  It  makes 
commonsense  to  me  for  this  body  to 
take  the  Initiative  now  and  say  we  are 
going  to  pass  the  Dirksen  proposal  be- 
cause we  want  to  return  to  the  citizens 
of  each  State  the  right  to  choose  between 
two  different  makeups  of  their  State  leg- 
islatures  and  to  do  this  each  10  years 
so  that  the  people  can  have  the  right  to 
make  this  choice  In  each  of  our  States  in 
each  10-year  period. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  saying  that  the 
Federal  plan  Is  better,  or  that  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  proposition  is  better,  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  saying  to  the 
Americim  people:  We  want  to  give  you 
the  right  to  choose  for  yoiu-self  without 
trying  to  prejudge  the  requirements  of 
any  of  the  States. 

It  would  be  my  guess  that  some  of  the 
more  metropolitan  areas  would  probably 
like,  within  their  State  boundaries,  to 
abide  by  the  one-man,  one-vote  sys- 
tem which  Is  already  in  effect  in  their 
State  legislatures. 

It  Is  also  my  guess  that  some  of  the 
other  States,  where  there  are  geographi- 
cal problems,  may  want  to  choose  a  fed- 
eral plan. 

But  the  point  is  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  this  amendment  which  says  one  sys- 
tem Is  better  than  another.  It  Is  an 
effort  to  let  the  American  people  elect 
their  State  legislatore  and  have  the  right 
to  exercise  their  own  fundamental  con- 
cern In  voting  as  to  who  and  how  their 
own  representation  in  the  State  legis- 
lature wHl  be  presented. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  the  only  effective 
way  we  can  possibly  erase  the  chaos  which 
has  been  created  in  many  States,  includ- 
ing my  own,  by  virtue  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  the  past. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  STAITOARDS 
AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon  remarks  were  made  on 
the  Senate  floor,  in  good  faith  I  am  sure, 
with  reference  to  the  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct of  matters  concerning  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

No  member  of  the  coounittee  has  made 
any  statement  on  the  floor  or  elsewhere 
concerning  these  ma'tters  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  even  though  we  have 
given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  have  examined  many,  many 
documents  and  our  staff  has  questioned 
many  witnesses,  we  are  far  from  having 
concluded  our  labors.  Some  news  com- 
ment has  been  that  the  committee  has 
already  reached  conclusions  on  the  mat- 
ter. These  rejxjrts  are  entirely  false. 
There  Ls  no  element  of  truth  wtiatsoever 
In  them. 

As  the  committee  has  pointed  out  fol- 
lowing Its  meetings,  tlie  membership  Is 
individually  and  collectively  pursuing 
each  major  item  ot  a  mass  of  charges  and 
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Is  further  collecting  the  real  facts  upon 
these  charges. 

The  committee  has  no  thought  what- 
soever of  being  anything  except  complete 
and  thorough  in  the  entire  matter.  We 
have  no  thought  of  hurrying  through  the 
nvestigatlon,  and  our  Inquiry  will  be 
at  least  of  a  semljudlcial  nature,  which 
Itself  carries  the  Idea  of  completeness. 

Any  other  report  or  charge  or  news 
tem  or  anything  said  to  the  contrary,  Is 
entirely  false. 

I  think  each  member  of  the  committee 
feels  that   we   will   be   absolutely   non- 
partisan in  all  such  matters  and  If  we 
ail  In  that  resi>ect,  then  we  fall  as  a 
committee. 

The  charges  made  in  this  entire  case 
are  numerous  and  far  reaching  and  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  searching  for  the 
true  facts.  This  will  require  time.  We 
will  continue  to  give  the  matter  our 
utmost  attention. 

But  we  will  not  be  hurried. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  Senator 
DoDD  has  talked  freely  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  in  a  Joint  confer- 
ence about  these  charges  and  has  been 
fully  cooperative. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  member  of  this 
committee  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
the  moment,  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
I  speak  for  all  of  them  and  I  know  that 
I  know  their  sentiments. 

I  wish  to  add  another  point  In  connec- 
tion with  tills  matter.  The  resolution 
creating  our  committee  is  a  new  step  for 
the  Senate. 

It  has  never  been  Interpreted.  There 
are  only  a  few  precedents  on  the  general 
subject  and  none  under  the  resolution 
itself.  Therefore,  what  Is  done  by  us 
may  well  set  many  far-reaching  prec- 
edents that  the  Senate  might  have  to 
live  with  for  a  long  time. 

As  I  stated,  the  language  Is  broad  and 
sweeping  In  many  major  parts  of  the 
resolution  creatUig  the  committee. 
Therefore  I  have  been  seeking,  for  use 
on  a  consiHtation  basis  alone,  the  serv- 
ices of  an  eminent  and  distinguished 
lawyer  with  an  outstanding  reputation 
throughout  the  Nation,  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate the  benefit  of  his  fine  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  his  great  experience  in  the 
legal  profession. 

So  this  is  the  status  of  the  entire  mat- 
ter now.  We  shall  continue,  unless  di- 
rected by  a  contrary  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate,  to  pursue  this  subject  In  the  way 
I  have  outlined  It. 


ESTABLISHING  STATE  STANDARDS 
TO  CONTROL  POLLUTION  BY  VES- 
SELS AND  MARINAS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  10(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  criteria  and  plans  to 
be  established  by  the  States  under  sec- 
tion 10(c)  of  the  act  shall  include  pro- 
visions for  the  control  of  pollution  from 
vessels  and  marinas. 

Pleasure  boating  is  the  most  important 
form  of  recreation  today  In  terms  of  dol- 
lar volume.  Americans  spend  more 
money  on  boating  than  on  baseball,  fish- 


ing, golf,  or  any  other  recreational  ac- 
tivity. Today.  Americans  own  8.5  mil- 
lion registered  t>oats  or  pleasure  craft. 
This  means  there  Is  1  boat  for  every 
25  people  in  this  country.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  reported  that 
production  of  new  pleasure  boats  was 
118.9  percent  above  the  1957-59  average 
In  1964  and  124.7  percent  above  that 
average  In  1965.  It  was  the  fourth  con- 
secutive  yearly   advance. 

This  tremendous  Increase  in  boating 
has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  related 
Industry  that  Is  almost  as  startling. 
Over  5,200  marinas  now  serve  the  great 
American  boating  public  on  our  lakes 
and  along  the  shores  of  otu-  rivers  and 
coastlines.  The  dollar  investment  rep- 
resented by  this  Industry  Is  very  large, 
for  most  of  these  marinas  cost  over 
three-fourttis  of  a  million  dollars  each. 
As  the  number  of  boats  increase,  so 
do  the  problems  of  water  pollution  aris- 
ing from  this  source.  The  wastes  dis- 
charged from  toilet  and  galley  facilities, 
and  from  marinas,  and  the  cans,  bottles, 
boxes,  and  paper  tossed  overboard  by 
thoughtless  boaters  has  reached  serlotis 
proportions.  Pollution  from  vessels  Is 
now  of  such  significance  as  to  warrant  the 
Interest  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

Before  vessel  pollution  can  be  abated, 
however,  proper  standards  of  water 
quality  must  be  adopted.  We  must  first 
know  a  little  more  about  the  situation 
than  we  do  now.  To  do  otherwise  wo"ld 
be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
These  quality  standards  would  serve  as 
guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate regulations  concerning  on- 
board and  on-shore  maritime  pollution 
abatement  facilities.  Until  uniform 
standards  are  developed,  boat  owners  are 
unlikely  to  Install  available  equipment 
for  fear  that  it  might  not  comply  when 
and  if  official  standards  are  established. 
In  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  Con- 
gress gave  the  States  ample  time  to  es- 
tablish their  own  water  quality  criteria, 
before  permitting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  set  such  standards.  The  bill  I 
am  Introducing  will  merely  provide  that 
the  standards  that  the  States  adopt  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Quality  Act  apply  to 
maritime  pollution,  as  well  to  the  more 
familiar  problems  of  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial pollution.  With  passage  of  this 
bill,  we  will  have  taken  a  first  Important 
step  toward  the  abatement  of  pollution 
by  the  many  vessels  that  ply  our  Nation's 
waterways. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  who  Is  now 
presiding,  has  ever  been  around  a  big 
marina  during  a  hot  summer,  he  Is  aware 
of  the  stench  resulting  from  the  pollu- 
tion caused  by  the  congregation  of  many 
boats  In  the  area.  Sometimes  It  is  worse 
than^the  stench  of  a  sewage  disposal 
plant.  It  Is  time  that  we  took  the  first 
step,  and  the  first  step  should  be  to  as- 
sess the  problem  and  to  set  basic  stand- 
ards. Then  the  States  shoiild  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3225)  to  provide  that  plans 
and  regulations  established  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  for  the  control  of  water  pol- 
lution shall  apply  to  vessels  (including 
boats)  and  marinas.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Tydings,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8. 3225 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  10(c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows ; 

"(8)  State  criteria  and  plans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection  and 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  shall  Include  such 
provlBlons  for  the  control  of  pollution  from 
vessels  (Including  boats)  and  niarinas  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  section." 


TRAINING  PERSONNEL  TO  OPERATE 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  local 
communities  to  train  personnel  to  oper- 
ate sew£«e  treatment  plants.  The  bill 
would  amend  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  author- 
izing $500,000  per  year  for  3  years  to  be 
made  available  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis.  The  funds  would  be  used  to  help 
cover  the  expenses  of  short-term  train- 
ing programs  In  the  field  of  sewage  waste 
treatment. 

The  growing  urbanization  of  our  coun- 
try together  with  the  Increasing  demands 
for  the  amenities  of  modem  life  has 
brought  about  an  xmprecedented  demand 
for  pure  water  and  an  ever-Increasing 
problem  of  water  pollution.  One  of  the 
criticsd  elements  in  any  program  of 
cleaning  otir  rivers  Is  an  expanded  pro- 
gram for  the  treatment  and  disposal  of 
sewage  waste.  Public  awareness  Is  now 
aroused  to  this  need,  and  Congress  has 
authorized  fimds  to  assist  communities 
In  building  sewage  treatment  plants. 

But  the  mere  construction  of  facilities 
is  not  enough,  for  sewage  waste  treat- 
ment plants  do  not  run  themselves. 
They  need  to  be  operated  and  maintained 
by  a  trained  staff  of  people.  Even  with 
the  new,  highly  mechanized  facilities 
now  In  operation,  skilled  manpower  Is 
required  to  provide  competent  and  con- 
stant supervision.  Without  trained  staff, 
the  sewage  screens  and  the  grit  cham- 
bers, the  skimming  tanks,  the  trickling 
filters,  the  chlorlnators  and  sludge  In- 
cinerators are  entirely  useless. 

The  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  country  are  now  embarked 
on  a  costly  and  wide-ranging  attack  on 
the  problem  of  water  pollutlDn.  Yet,  the 
success  of  this  entire  effort  Is  ultimately 
dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  staff  who 
operate  and  maintain  the  expensive 
treatment  facilities.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Fuhr- 
man,  executive  secretary  of  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Federation — the  leading 
organization  in  this  field — Informs  me 
that  the  Investment  per  man  In  sewage 
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wasU"  treatment  facilities  I5  exceedingly 
high  I:.  'Jxe  Wa.-,r:.:ut.  -  D.C.  system. 
for  Insunce.  over  $  ;.mj  o^t-j  per  man  1a  in- 
vested In  tne  equipment. 

A    serious    short a<^--   f^f   trained   man- 
power    to     opt-rau'     -^s- i^p     treatment 
Plants   now   exi.>u-       ;  h^   operation   and 
oiamtermnce  o:  ^^  u^..-  waste  treatment 
faciiiues  Ls  a  cot^iiu^^uig  cost  to  munici- 
paijues,   especLa.iy   hard  on  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  our  country.     A  town 
of  50.000  population  demands  a  staff  of 
I  supervisor   4  operators.  1  maintenance 
man.  and  1  laborer  while  a  town  twice  as 
large  demands  a  supervisor,  a  chemist,  6 
operators    1  maintenance  man.  2  labor- 
ers  and  part-time  staff  available  for  re- 
search purposes.    Ail  of  inese  men  must 
be  first  trained  and  then  paid  for  their 
services      This  takes  both  time  and  re- 
sources. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  the  people 
working  m  sewage  water  treatment  fa- 
cilities are  adequately  trained.  Some  are 
politica.  appointees,  possessing  no  real 
qualiflcations.  Others  desire  to  be 
trained  but  are  unable  to  do  so  because 
their  city  fathers  will  not  or  cannot  af- 
ford to  (flvM  these  men  the  time  off,  with 
pay,  to  receive  proper  instruction. 

I  weU  recall  as  town  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Aberdeen.  Md..  for  some  7  years. 
how  difficult  It  was  to  persuade  the  city 
fathers  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
town  manager  merely  to  attend  the  an- 
nual State  meeting  of  town  managers. 
The  same  problem  exists  with  respect  to 
the  sending  of  sewage  dl^xisal  employees 
or  supervisors  to  a  State  university  for 
a  short  course.  It  Is  difficult  to  per- 
suade a  : 'vnship.  because  of  Its  own 
pre.^s;:  i  problems,  to  provide  money  for 
such  Instruction.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  Is  to  provide  funds  to  enable  such 
employees  to  parUcipate  in  programs  of 
ln.5truction.  which  generally  take  from 
3  to  5  days,  and  cost  $10  a  day.  The 
fund.s  would  be  provided  so  that  the 
towns  wouid  be  encouraged  to  send  their 
men  to  such  programs. 

Such  men,  I  firmly  believe,  ought  not 
be  prevented  from  receiving  training  in 
such  an  Imporunt  area  as  sewage  waste 
treatment  by  a  simple  lack  of  fuxwls. 
CerUiniy,  few  things  are  equal  In  im- 
porLaiKe  Ui  maintaining  quality  water 
and  .nsur.n={  a  healthy  environment. 

Oniy  10  States  now  run  mandatory  cer- 
tification program*  for  operators  of  waste 
treatment  facilities.  These  programs  of 
instruction  have  been  well  received. 
UiLforturiaU'iy,  they  do  not  come  close  to 
providing  u.s  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  people  to  operate  the  treatment 
plants.  More  tlian  50.000  men  are  now 
engaged  in  optTation  and  maintenance 
activities  aiid  Dr.  Puhrman  tells  me  that 
Uv.A  f.n-irt:  muit  be  doubled  In  the  near 
future  1/  we  are  to  meet  our  ever-growing 
requirements 

The  j:  5  nuiiiu;,  my  bill  has  authoriaed 
will  double  the  number  of  men  now  being 
trained  It  wili  provide  the  StatM  with 
tne  means  to  msure  that  the  ciUes  and 
towns  f  f  our  Nation  »111  be  provided 
with  men  who  car.  cx<nipetently  operate 
the  sewage  waste  treaunent  facilities  of 
our  communiUe.'^  Only  with  thli  can 
we  tx  certain  of  prurld^  iguaUty  water 
and  a  healthy  enrirooiiiMntb 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  blU 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoan. 

The  bill  (8.  3226)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  In  order 
to  authorize  Federal  assistance  In  carry- 
ing out  short-term  training  programs  In 
treatment  work  operation  and  mainte- 
nance Introduced  by  Mr.  Tyoings.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb,  as 
follows: 

S.  3236 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5  of  tlje  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
U  amended  by  inserlng  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  vubeection  as  foUowa: 

"(g)  (i)  Tht  Secretary  Is  authortBed  dup- 
ing the  flflcftl  year  ending  June  30,  1B«7,  and 
the  tliree  aucceedlng  Ciscal  years,  to  TT,«^f 
grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  regional 
or  Interstate  agency  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
SO  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  a  short-term 
training  program  in  treatment  works  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  for  peraona  employed 
or  to  be  employe'l  In  such  works. 

"(2j  For  the  purposes  of  this  subeecUon 
the  term  cost  of  a  short-term  training  pro- 
gram' shau  include,  in  addition  to  the  coat 
of  operating  such  program,  the  cost  oX  de- 
veloping such  program,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  persons  while  receiving 
training   under   such    program. 

"(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  •600.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1»«7,  and  each  ot  the 
two  succMding  fiscal  years,  for  the  fniipoae 
of  carrying  out  the  iwovlslons  of  this  sub- 
section. The  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  various  Statee  in 
accordance  with  criteria,  determined  by  the 
aec«tary  to  be  best  suited  to  carry  out  the 
purpo«  or  this  Act  Uj  an  equitable  manner 
and  establlahed  by  reguiaUon." 
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The  coat  of  these  [uropocals  Is  modest 
less  than  $7  million  aD  together.  No 
new  authorizations  are  required.  But  In 
my  judgment  they  represent  important 
new  directions  for  national  urban  transit 
policy  and  will  enable  us  to  expend  the 
far  larger  sums  now  authorized  for  ur- 
ban mass  transportation  more  wisely 
and  effectively. 

One  need  not  belabor  the  obvious  point 
that  many  of  our  cities  are  In  trouble 
Slums,  crime  and  delinquency,  high  un- 
employment, high  welfare  costs,  even 
uncontrolled  violence,  are  becoming 
deadly  serious  matters.  The  causes  of 
social  unrest  In  our  cities  are  not  simple 
and  their  cures  are  not  easy  or  cheap' 
Certainly  no  single  approach— whether 
education,  employment,  or  equal  oppor- 
tunlUes— win  solve  all  the  problems 

One  aspect  of  the  urban  dilemma  that 
Is  sometimes  overlooked,  however.  Is  the 
need  for  more  and  better  urban  trans- 
portaUon.  The  McCone  Commission 
which  reported  on  the  Watts  riot  In  Los 
Angeles,  said: 

Our  Investigation  has  brought  Uito  clear 
focus  the  fact  that  the  inadequate  and  costly 
public  transportation  currently  exlstin;? 
throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area  seriously 
restricts  the  residents  of  the  dlsadvantegec 
areas  such  as  south-oentral  Loa  Angeles 
This  lack  of  ad«iuat«  transportation  handi- 
caps them  In  seeking  and"  holding  )obe  at- 
tendUig  schooU.  shopping,  and  In  fulfllline 
other  needs.  It  has  had  a  major  Influence  u 
creatUag  a  sense  of  IsolaUon.  with  Its  re- 
sultant frustrations,  among  the  residents  o' 
TOUth-central  Los  Angelee.  particularly  the 
watta  area.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  adequate 
east-west  or  north-south  service  through 
Ix3B  Angelee  hampers  not  only  the  reeldPDU 
of  the  area  imder  conslderaUon  here  but  aUo 
of  aU  tha  city. 


TRAININQ  RESEARCH  AND  PLAN- 
NINO  ASSISTANCE  FOR  URBAN 
MASS    TRANSIT 


Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  Since  hearings  on  transit  leg- 
islation begin  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  next  week.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  immediately  referred 
and  that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  has  three  provisions: 

First.  It  would  authorize  250  graduate 
training  fellowships  armually  for  man- 
agerial, technical,  and  professional  per- 
sonnel In  the  mass  transportation  field. 

Second.  It  would  authorize  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  to  aslst 
them  in  carrying  out  research  and  train- 
ing In  urban  transportation  problems. 

Third.  It  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
prepare  a  program  that  is  designed  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  In  mass  tranelt 
technology  and  to  provide  national  lead- 
ership to  State,  local,  and  private  organi- 
zations for  the  planning,  financing,  and 
operation  of  future  urban  mass  trans- 
portatioo  aystans. 


Two  years  ago,  the  Congress  authorized 
a  pioneering  program  for  grants  and 
loans  to  urban  areas  to  develop  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  transporU- 
tton  systems.  The  bulk  of  the  funds,  an 
authorized  $375  million,  were  to  be  used 
for  capital  improvements — new  equip- 
ment. Improved  facilities,  extension  of 
existing  linea,  and  the  like.  Up  to  $30 
million  was  authorized  for  research  and 
demonstration  grants.  Under  this  law 
many  cities,  large  arul  small  have  re- 
ceived vitally  needed  assistance.  Such 
towns  as  Kenner,  La.;  Vallejo,  Calif.; 
Zanesviile,  Ohio ;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  have 
received  grants.  Major  cities.  Including 
Boston,  Memphis,  and  San  Francisco 
have  also  benefited. 

Capital  grants  are  undoubtedly  at  the 
heart  of  a  sound  Federal  program  of  as- 
sistance to  urban  transit  agencies.  But 
there  are  other  areas  which  require  at- 
tention. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day Is  to  bring  Federal  assistance  to  bear 
upon  three  of  the  critical  aspects  of  the 
urban  transit  dilemma  that  have  not 
been  adequately  explored  or  developed  by 
the  public  and  private  agencies  In  the 
field  or  by  the  Federal  Government.  All 
three  areas — personnel  trairUng,  univer- 
sity research,  and  a  long-range  planning 
program  for  research  and  development 
are  Interrelated.  They  reflect  the  fact 
that  this  country  Is  now  facing  an  urban 
transit  explosion,  that  may  be  as  fun- 
damental to  the  ciiaracter  of  our  cities 
and  the  quality  of  our  lives  as  the  in- 
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vention  of  the  automobile.  Washington, 
Boston.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  At- 
lanta. BeatUe.  and  other  cities  have  am- 
bitious mass  transit  programs  either  In 
construction,  being  planned  or  under  ac- 
tive study.  More  and  more  cities  are 
looking  for  a  balanced  transit  system. 
This  sudden  burst  of  interest  in  urban 
transportation  has  created  serious  short- 
ages of  personnel  qualified  to  plan,  con- 
struct, and  operate  efficient,  balanced 
urban  transportation  s>'stem8.  This  ex- 
plosion of  attention  Is  not  able  to  draw 
upon  a  long  and  carefully  constructed 
framework  of  research  In  our  univer- 
sities and  foundations.  This  sudden  new 
interest  In  urban  transit  Is  not  based 
upon  the  adaptation  or  development  of 
modem  technologies  to  urban  transit 
problems,  or  upon  long-range  national 
goals  for  the  development  of  our  urban 
environments.  My  bill  Is  designed  to 
help  meet  these  needs. 

At  the  First  International  Conference 
on  Urban  Transportation,  held  in  Pitts- 
buigh  last  February,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Alan  8.  Boyd  began  bis  re- 
marks, by  stating  that  "there  Is  a  crisis 
In  tran^ioTtatlon."    He  continued: 

Tlie  crisis  that  I  see  in  transportation  is 
that,  as  more  and  more  of  us  become  aware 
of  the  needs,  of  the  value,  of  the  Importance 
of  transportation,  we  look  around  for  peo- 
ple who  are  going  to  do  the  -work  to  develop, 
to  promote,  to  enhance  the  transportation 
system  we  have,  and  we  find  that  they  are 
woefully  lacking  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  really,  that  we 
should  face  this  acute  shortage  ht 
tradned  personnel  to  plan  and  operate  our 
uiban  transit  systems.  Almost  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  we  have  let  our  ur- 
ban ma.ss  transit  systems  decay,  permit- 
ting the  automobile  to  bear  a  greater 
and  greater  portion  of  the  transporta- 
tion job.  As  car  production  soared, 
transit  riders  declined.  By  1957,  the 
average  American  used  public  transit 
only  54  times  per  year,  as  compared  to 
115  times  In  the  late  twenties.  In  con- 
stant dollars.  Americans  spent  $1.8  bil- 
lion [>er  year  on  public  transit  and  rail 
commuting  In  1929.  compared  to  $1.5 
billion  In  1956. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  decline  of 
ridershlp  on  our  subway  and  urban  bus 
systems  has  continued.  Fewer  riders 
means  less  revenues,  lower  levels  of  serv- 
ice and  the  Inability  to  modernize  equip- 
ment. These  problems  In  turn  discotu*- 
age  more  riders,  and  the  cycle  spirals 
downward. 

As  we  let  our  subways  and  bus  systems 
decay.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  failed  to 
attract  a  fair  share  of  able  new  people 
Into  the  urban  mass  transportation  busi- 
ness. Pew  college  graduates  wanted  to 
endure  the  poor  salaries,  low  status,  and 
lack  of  challenge  that  most  urban  tran- 
sit systems  could  offer,  partlciUarly  when 
major  corporations  provided  the  grad- 
uate engineer  opportunities  to  conquer 
the  soimd  barrier,  design  a  computer,  or 
help  to  land  men  on  the  moon.  Although 
many  able  and  dedicated  men  now  oper- 
ate our  urban  transit  systems,  these  sys- 
tems have.  In  the  main.  Just  not  l)een 
able  to  compete  for  top  management 
and  professional  personnel  with  such 
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glajnor   Industries    as   aeronautics    and 
space. 

This  Is  beginning  to  change.  Dramatic 
developments  In  San  Francisco  and  Bos- 
ton, ambitious  plans  in  Washington. 
Atlanta,  Seattie.  and  Baltimore  have 
begun  to  attract  new  and  able  people 
into  the  field.  But  for  the  most  part, 
the  newer  transit  systems,  have  re- 
cruited their  personnel  by  raiding  other 
cities.  Thus  transferring  the  problem, 
rather  than  solving  It. 

My  bill  would  help  to  alleviate  this 
critical  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in 
two  ways.  First.  It  would  enable  hard- 
pressed  transit  organizations,  often  op- 
erating at  a  deficit,  to  send  some  of  their 
key  managerial,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional persoruiel  back  to  school,  to  up- 
grade their  skills  and  keep  abreast  of  new 
developments  in  their  field.  Many  pri- 
vate corporations  do  this,  but  public 
agencies  are  reluctant  to  engage  In  such 
frills  imless  specifically  encouraged.  My 
bill  would  enable  250  urban  mass  transit 
executives  to  attend  school  each  year. 
The  Government  would  pay  75  p>eroent 
ol  the  cost  of  their  tuition,  plus  the 
amoimt  by  which  their  salary  was  re- 
duced during  the  training  period,  but 
no  grant  could  exceed  $12,000.  That 
means  that  the  program  would  not  cost 
more  than  $3  million.  No  more  than 
12  V2  percent  of  the  grants  could  be  made 
In  any  one  State. 

The  second  way  In  which  my  bill  would 
alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  Is  to  authorize  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  carry  out  com- 
prehensive research  and  training  pro- 
grams In  urban  mass  transportation.  In 
his  speech  to  the  Pittsburgh  conference 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  Secretary 
Boyd  put  his  finger  on  this  aspect  of  the 
problem : 

I  think  that  th*  n«ed  for  people,  for 
trained  transportation  engineers  and  eoon- 
omists,  for  an  Interdisciplinary  approach  to 
transportation  la  Just  beginning  to  dawn  ou 
the  borlaoc.  A  number  of  institutions  would 
hie*  to  do  more  than  tixey  are  now,  but  they 
need  money  to  do  It.  I  think  In  this  ragatd, 
the  Federal  Oovaromant  has  been  aomewliat 
Ux,  and  I  certainly  liope  that  In  the  future, 
ttie  Federal  Oovemment  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  unreatrlcted  sustaining 
grants  that  enable  educational  institutions 
to  develop  the  kind  ot  prominence  wlilch 
I  think  we  mu»t  have. 

Secretary  Boyd  ably  summed  up  the 
proper  Federal  role  for  stimulating  basic 
research  In  tirban  transportation  when 
he  said: 

I  think  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  through  research  and 
demoQstratloa  what  I  would  call  seed  money, 
to  get  things  started  in  areas  where  either 
there  Is  an  tnterrelatiooshlp  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  dealt  with  by  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  and  In  areas  wfaare  the  subject 
Is  so  basic  that  no  one  feels  willing  or  able 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  probing. 
or  In  areas  where  for  other  reasons  the  In- 
dustry has  l>een  unwilling  to  do  what  pa- 
tiently needs  to  be  done. 

My  bill  would  meet  the  twin  needs  for 
training  and  research  by  providing  col- 
leges and  tmiversities  with  funds  to 
carry  out  such  programs.  This  is  not  a 
new  or  radical  solution  for  a  national 
problem.  We  spend  billions  each  year 
for  university  research  and  development 


In  the  fields  of  health,  outer  space,  na- 
tional defense,  and  atomic  energy.  We 
recently  authoriaed  similar  research  and 
training  In  the  field  of  water  resources. 
I  think  a  modest  start  along  similar  lines 
is  now  required  in  the  field  of  urban 
transportation. 

Finally,  my  biU  authorizes  an  exi>e- 
dited  program  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  new  systems 
of  urban  transport.  The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  while  It  has 
been  of  considerable  assistance  to  locali- 
ties in  improving  traditional  modes  of 
transportation,  such  as  buses  and  sub- 
ways, has  failed  to  bring  about  needed 
research,  development,  and  demoiutra- 
tion  of  entirely  new  systems  of  coor- 
dinated urban  transport  that  wiU  carry 
people  and  goods  within  metropolitan 
areas  speedily,  safely,  without  polluting 
the  air,  and  In  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
tribute to  sound  city  planriing  and  de- 
veloiHnent. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  prepare  for  the  Congress 
a  program,  similar  to  our  efforts  In  the 
Manhattan  project  for  atomic  energy, 
in  the  space  program  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon,  in  the  program  to  develop  a 
supersc«iic  air  transport,  and  in  the  Bos- 
ton-Washington high-speed  railway, 
which  will  aim  at  breakthrough  results 
within  5  years  of  Its  appro^•al  by  the 
Congress. 

The  proposed  program  Is  to  coccem 
Itself  with  aU  aspects  of  new  systetns  for 
metropolitan  areas  of  \'arious  sizes.  It  Is 
to  concern  itself  with  the  technical  fi- 
nancial, economic,  governmental,  and  so- 
cial aspects  of  the  problem. 

This  proposal  Is  a  modification  of  3. 
2599.  the  bill  I  Introduced  last  year  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Case.  Clmk, 
Hakt,  Haktkx.  Iwoutz,  JacKSOH.  Kjor- 
HEDY  Of  Massachusetts.  Kuchr.,  Ribi- 
coFF,  and  Saltonstall.  That  bill  was  a 
companion  to  a  bill  developed  and  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Heney  Repss,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

After  hearings  In  the  House,  and  dis- 
cussions with  the  administration.  Con- 
gressman Reuss  amended  his  proposal 
The  language  I  have  incorporated  In  my 
bill  closely  follows  Congressman  Rxuss' 
modified  proposal.  This  language  **»» 
been  am>roved  Iv  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
and  is  supported  by  the  administration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Weaver  to  the  Claalrman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  be  inserted  In  the  Rkoou 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRBSEDINO  OFFICER.  Withoot 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  three  proposals 
embodied  In  this  bill  are  modest  in  cost, 
but  will,  I  believe,  provide  much  needed 
assistance  to  urban  communities  In  areas 
that  particularly  require  Federal  aid.  1 
hope  the  propo^ds  win  be  considered  by 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  when  it  takes 
up  the  problem  of  mass  transit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recou). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
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referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (8.  3227)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  assist 
In  meeting  the  need  for  highly  trained 
manasement  personnel  for  the  efBclent 
operation  of  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  Ttdings,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banlting  and  Currency,  and  ordered  u) 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3227 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 

Urban    Mass    Transportation    Act   of   1964   Is 

:     b-,-  :«;■  signaling  sections  8  through  12 
Ai,  secty  n<    :  ;    through  14,  re8i>«ctlvely:   and 
(2)    by   Inserting  after  section  8  two  new 
sections  as  follows: 

"GRANTS    rOB    MANAGERIAL    TKAININC    PBOOAMS 

"Sec  9  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
frban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary')  Is  authorized  to  make 
in-ants  to  States,  local  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof  to  provide  fellowships  for  training 
of  personnel  employed  in  managerial,  tech- 
nical and  professional  positions  In  the  urban 
mass  transportation  field.  Fellowships  shall 
be  for  not  more  than  one  year  of  advanced 
training  '.n  public  or  private  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  offering  pro- 
grams of  graduate  study  In  business  or  pub- 
lic adminis'ratlon,  or  in  other  fields  having 
application  to  the  urban  mass  transportation 
industry  Persons  shall  be  selected  for  such 
fellowships  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
ability  and  for  the  contribution  which  they 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  to  an 
efficient  mass  transportation  operation.  Not 
more  than  250  feUowshlps  shall  be  awarded 
m  any  year,  and  the  amount  of  any  such 
fellowship  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of  the  tuition  charges  to  be 
IncuTred  plus  the  amount  by  which  such  In- 
dividual's salary  Ij  reduced  during  the  period 
of  his  training,  or  tl2.000.  whichever  Is  lower. 

"lb)  Not  more  than  134  P^r  centum  of 
the  fellowships  authorized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  award«d  for  the  train- 
ing of  employees  of  mass  transportation  com- 
panies In  any  one  State. 

"OBANTS  rot  KXSZABCB   AND  TRAINING  IN  UBBAN 
TRANSPORTATION     PROBLEMS 

"3bc.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants,  not  In  excess  of  13.000,000  per 
annum,  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  In- 
.sttiitlons  of  higher  learning  to  assist  in 
establishing  or  carrying  on  comprehensive 
research  in  the  problems  of  transportation 
in  urb«n  areas.  Such  grants  shall  be  used 
to  c<>nduct  competent  and  qualified  research 
Mid  investigations  Into  the  theoretical  or 
prtu-tlcal  problems  of  urban  transportation. 
or  both,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
persons  to  carry  on  further  research  or  to 
obtal.i  employment  In  private  or  public  orga- 
mzatlons  which  plan,  construct,  operate,  or 
manage  urban  transportation  systems.  Such 
research  and  Investigations  may  Include, 
Without  being  limited  to,  the  design  and 
operation  of  urb&n  mass  transit  systems; 
the  design  and  functioning  of  urban  roads 
and  highways;  the  Interrelationship  between 
various  modes  of  urban  and  Interurban 
transportation;  the  role  of  transi>crtation 
planning  In  overall  urban  planning;  pubUc 
preferences  In  transportation;  the  economic 
allocation  of  transportation  resources;  and 
the  legal,  flnanclaj,  engineering,  and  es- 
theti-  aspects  ot  urban  transportation.  In 
n.jiKing  such  grants  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
that  undertake  such  research  and  training 
bv  briiiging  together  knowledge  and  expertise 


In  the  various  social  science  and  tecluiical 
disciplines  that  relate  to  urban  transporta- 
tion problems." 

(b)   Such  Act  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  10(c)"  in  sec- 
tion 3(c)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 12(c)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  this  Act"  in 
section  12(c)  (as  redesignated  by  sutxectlon 
(a))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
section  3  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1B64  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections 
(c)  and  (d).  and  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  undertake  a  project 
to  study  and  prepare  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  new  sys- 
tems of  urban  transportation  that  will  carry 
F>eople  and  goods  within  metropolitan  areas 
speedily,  safely,  without  ix>llutlng  the  air, 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to 
sound  city  planning.  The  program  shall  (1) 
concern  Itself  with  all  aspects  of  new  sys- 
tems of  urban  transportation  for  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  various  sizes,  including  tech- 
nological, financial,  economic,  governmental, 
and  social  aspects;  (2)  take  into  account  the 
most  advanced  available  technologies  and 
materials;  and  (3)  provide  national  leader- 
ship to  efforts  of  States,  localities,  private 
Jndtistry,  universities,  and  foundations.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  in  any  event  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection." 

Exhibit  1 
The  Secretabt  of  Housino 

AND  Urban  DrvEiopinNT, 
Washington.  DC.  March  21, 1966. 
Subject:    H.R.   9200,   89th   Congress    (Repre- 
sentative Reuss ) . 
Hon.  Wbioht  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  This  Is  in  further  reply 
to  your  request  for  a  report  on  HJl.  9200,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1984  to  provide  for  additional 
technological   research. 

This  bill  has  been  superseded  by  amend- 
ment No.  4  of  the  amendments  which  Rep- 
resentatives   RET7SS,    ASHLET,    and    MOORHZAD 

recently  offered  to  the  demonstration  cities 
bin  of  1966  and  this  Department's  other  1966 
legislation.  Accordingly,  I  am  directing  my 
comments  to  the  proposal  as  it  is  contained 
in  amendment  No.  4. 

This  amendment  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Url>an  Development  to 
prepare  a  program  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  new  systems  of  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation.  The  program 
would  aim  at  breakthrotigh  results  within 
6  years  of  its  Inception,  concern  Itself  with 
all  aspects  of  new  systems  of  lU'ban  trans- 
portation for  metropolitan  areas  of  various 
sizes  (including  technical,  financial,  eco- 
nomic, governmental,  and  social  aspects), 
and  provide  national  leadership  In  this  field. 
The  appropriation  of  up  to  tl  million  would 
be  authorized  for  this  program,  which  would 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress before  January  1,  1967. 

We  would  favor  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  this  amendment.  It  would 
provide  a  desirable  opportunity  more  fully 
to  Investigate  and  evaluate  the  proper  Fed- 
eral role  In  this  extremely  Important  field. 

The  provision  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities  for  our  cities,  l>otb  large  and  small, 
is  a  staggering  task  and  one  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  substantial  re- 
sponsibility. The  Federal  programs  of  as- 
sistance in  this  field  must,  in  order  to  assure 


maximum  benefit  from  the  limited  funds 
available,  take  into  full  consideration  various 
new  and  improved  methods  of  virban  trans- 
portation as  they  are  proposed  or  developed. 
These  presently  Include  "commucars,"  vacu- 
um tube  vehicles,  and  other  types  of  radically 
new  "hardware,"  as  well  as  proposals  for  more 
effective  use  of  present  conventional  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Such  a  program  to  evaluate  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  urban  transportation 
would  be  closely  related  to  the  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
which  we  are  already  carrying  out  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  That  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  undertake  such  activities  with  reference 
to  all  phases  of  urban  mass  transportation. 
Including  the  contribution  of  such  service 
toward  meeting  total  tirban  transportation 
needs  at  minimum  cost. 

However,  the  proposed  program  would  be 
somewhat  broader,  in  that  it  would  not  be 
limited  to  mass  transportation.  Several  of 
the  new  urban  transportation  proposals 
would  go  beyond  the  definition  of  mass 
transportation  applicable  to  the  1964  act,  in 
that  the  vehicles  might  not  be  restricted  to 
prescribed  routes.  An  example  is,  again,  the 
commucar — which  would  Incorporate  cer- 
tain aspects  of  private  automobile  travel. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  we  would 
certainly  attempt  to  develop  a  program  that 
would  "aim  at  breaktlirough  results  within 
6  years."  The  time  limitation  Is  commen- 
surate with  the  urgency  of  our  cities'  urban 
transportation  problems. 

It  should  l3e  noted  that  we  do  not.  of 
course,  know  in  advance  the  extent  to  which 
economically  feasible  "breakthrough  results" 
can  l>e  achieved.  To  determine  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  the  central  purpose  of  the 
proposed  program  Itself. 

In  any  case,  the  proposed  program  should 
be  prepared  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce — or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  his  successor  in  this  field 
under  the  administration-recommended  De- 
partment of  Transportation  bill.  As  the 
President's  recent  transportation  message 
emphasized,  "The  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment must  cooperate  in  decisions  affecting 
urban  transportation." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  submit  the  pro- 
posed program  on  January  1,  1967.  A  little 
more  time  In  the  initial  phase  will  save  both 
time  and  money  over  the  total  period,  be- 
cause a  better  Job  of  coordination  of  exist- 
ing data  can  be  done  and  a  more  thorough 
approach  can  be  prepared.  We  propose  that 
the  program  be  submitted  to  the  President 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  more  than  18 
months  after  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

Finally,  we  would  recommend  against  the 
authorization  of  a  specific  amount  of  money 
fCH-  this  legislation.  The  development  of  the 
progrtmi  might  take  more,  or  might  take 
considerably  less,  than  the  specified  ti  mil- 
lion; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  estlmau 
closely  at  this  time  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  required. 

I  am  enclosing  a  revised  draft  of  the 
amendment  which  Incorporates  these  rec- 
ommended changes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  informed 
us  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Wkavkr. 

Secretary. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Wednes- 
day, April  13,  1966,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday 
next. 
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The  nM>tion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  48  minutea  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  Monday.  April  18,  1966, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSF  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  E.  Pranklin  Jackaon.  John  Wesley 
A.M.E.  Zion  Church,  Washington.  D.C. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  gates! 

And  be  lifted  up.  O  Ancient  doors! 
That  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in. 
— Psalms  24 : 7  (revised 
standard  version) 

O  Lord,  King  of  glory,  we  lift  our 
hearts  to  Thee  at  day's  beginning  that 
Thou  mayest  enter  and  fill  us  with  Thy 
presence  for  all  the  day  long. 

In  awareness  of  that  presence  may  our 
hearts  be  aglow,  our  spirits  exalted,  and 
our  resolve  strengthened.  Then  let  the 
tasks  required  of  Thy  servants  be  per- 
formed In  accordance  with  Thy  will. 

Forgive  us  when  we  are  shortsighted 
and  fall  to  perceive  Thy  hand  at  work  In 
the  affairs  of  men.  Sharp>en  our  vision, 
without  which  we  perish,  that  we  realize, 
whether  In  matters  personal  cw  matters 
of  state,  we  are  Thy  servants,  even.  In- 
struments in  Thy  hand. 

Unite  us,  O  Lord,  amid  the  clash  of 
differing  opinions  and  diversity  of  In- 
terests. May  our  single  thought  and 
corporate  effort  insure  the  good  of  all 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Lift  up  our  hearts,  abide  with  us,  then 
Thy  will  for  all  mankind  will  be  accom- 
plished. Let  us  recognize  that  Thine  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory.    Amen. 


and  agree  to  the  conference  a^ed  br 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? Tbe  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL,  Baring,  BIdig  of  Utah,  Saylo*. 
and  Burton  of  Utah. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
Thursday.  April  7,  1966,  was  read  and 
approved, 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
.\rrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
Utles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2822.  An  act  to  amend  various  provisions 
of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  Improre  operations  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Oon.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
gratulating Astronauts  Neil  Armstrong  and 
David  R.  Scott. 


AUTHORIZINa   CONVEYANCE   OF 

CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE   STATE 

OP  UTAH 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  265)  to  au- 
thorize conveyance  of  certain  lands  to 
Uie  State  of  Utah  based  upon  fair  market 
value,  with  amendments  of  the  House 
Uiereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woi-ics  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  tomorrow  and  the  balance 
of  the  week. 

The  SPELAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUS    OP    THE    APPROPRIATION 
BILLS,   89TH   CONGRESS,  2D  SES- 
SION. AS  OP  APRIL  18. 1966 
Mr.    MAHON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoiu}  and  include 

certain  tabulations. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far 
the  House  has  processed  four  appropria- 
tion bills  this  session — two  suppl«nentals 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1966  and  two 
regular  annual  bills  for  fiscal  1967.  Bar- 
ring unforeseen  developments  that  might 
interfere,  we  are  scheduled  to  bring  an 
appropriation  bill  to  the  House  floor  vir- 
tually every  week  for  several  weeks  run- 
ning, ijeglnnlng  next  week. 

I  should  say  that  while  not  all  of  the 
budget  is  processed  through  the  appro- 
priation bills,  most  of  the  spending  side 
of  it  is  handled  through  them.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  table  summarizing  the  totals 
on  the  four  bills.  While  the  House  has 
shown  a  slight  reduction  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  in  these  bills,  thus 
at  least  holding  the  line  in  that  respect. 
It  has,  in  other  Wis  and  actions  this  ses- 
sion, substantUJly  exceeded  the  applica- 
ble provisions  made  for  those  bills  in  the 
President's  budget.  At  this  point,  the 
House  is  well  above  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  fiscal  1967. 

Here  is  the  tabulation: 


Sumtnary  of  action  on  budget  estimatea  in  appropriation  bilU,  89(h  Cong.,  td  test., 

Apr.  18,  1968 


Budsit 

•Etimatsi 

Passed  House 

PasMd  Senate 

Enacted 

Chance  at  latest 
state  of  aetlea 

1.  BlUi  (or  0^:81  1»S7; 

Interior                        

$1,S29,»ao,B00 
7,3H73a08» 

1S,I>S,71«,000 
2, 813,  SS2, 16B 

Jl,2»5,iai,5«0 
C2«,oooiOoe) 

7,210,177,185 

U,  136, 719, 000 
2,M4,B7?,B68 



-tM.nl.  m 

Borcowtaig  auttaorlty. 
TresBury-Pot  Offles 

2.  SupplemeDtals  tor  fiscal  ISM: 
uefmse  smpieBientsl 
(Virl^vn) 

-M^8C,*a6 

»1I^13A,71«,000 

flS,lSS,71t,000 

2d  sapplsmental ^ 

I  -so,  9J%.  «• 

3.  CnmulaUve  totals  lar  ses- 
£i(»: 
Honxe 

24.52S,«Sl,fl« 
IS.  13&,  71«.  000 
U,  13\  71B,  QOO 

?4,20R,9a»,a<B 

1 

i  -tZO.  Wt.  Mi 

la,  ia«,  7i»,  oo» 

ia,"i35,"7S,'666' 

f'-DBftrnMin 

■  Includes  $242,000,000  cut  from  a  rrpayable  advance  to  the  social  security  medicare  trust  fund. 
Source:  Coiamittee  ea  ApproiwiaUona,  Apr.  11,  1M6. 


AMENDING  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA- 
TIONAUTY  ACT 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vlA 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6,  I  Introduced  HJl.  14320,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended,  so  that  aliens  who  are 
deemed  Ineligible  to  receive  an  Immi- 
grant visa  because  of  a  mental  defect 
may  be  accorded  the  same  opportunity, 
under  the  same  conditions,  which  is 
given  to  aliens  deemed  Ineligible  because 
of  mental  retardation;  to  request  that 
their  exclusion  be  waived. 

In  order  to  present  in  an  intelligible 
manner  the  reasons  and  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  I  must  review  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  section  212 fa)  of  the  Im- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act.     This 


section  Itemizes  the  general  classes  of 
aliens  ineligible  to  receive  visas  and  ex- 
cluded from  admission  to  the  United 
States.  For  the  purposes  of  H.R.  14320. 
such  review  can  be  limited  to  the  inad- 
missibility of  mentally  retarded  aliens. 
It  wUl  also  be  necessary,  in  Justifying  the 
need  for  the  bill,  to  examine  the  per- 
formance of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  the  development  of  regulations  to 
guide  the  medical  determinations  of 
mental  retardation  in  the  examination 
of  aliens.  In  order  to  further  explain 
why  I  introduced  YLR.  14320.  I  shall  re- 
view for  my  colleagues  two  cases  which 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention  and 
which  demonstrate  most  graphically 
why  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  change. 
I  also  intend  to  comment  on  the  possi- 
bility that  Uie  PubUc  Health  Service  may 
not  need  further  congressional  direction 
to  right  the  wrongs  which  now  exist. 

Senate  Report  No.  1515  of  the  Slst 
Congress,  entitled  "The  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Systems  of  the  United 
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States,"  reviewed  the  history  of  medical 
exclusions  In  our  Immigration  law. 
Aljens  who  were  "idiots"  were  barred  in 
1891      In  the  act  of  February  20,  1907. 

imbeciles  '  "feebleminded  persons," 
and  persons  afflicted  with  a  mental  de- 
fect, '  were  added  to  the  list  of  those 
excluded  or.  medical  grounds.  In  the 
act  of  February  5,  1917,  the  excludable 
cia.'^es  were  assembled.  Senate  Report 
No  352  of  the  64th  Congress  contained 
lar.ijua^e  which  explained  reasons  for  ex- 
cluding mentally  defective  persons: 

The  real  reason  for  excluding  the  mentally 
defective  U  to  prevent  the  Introduction  Into 
the  country  of  strains  of  mental  defect  that 
may  continue  and  multiply  through  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

This  change  was  made  only  after  con- 
sultation with  persons  of  knowledge  and 
experience  and  Is  In  line  with  the  well- 
established  public  policy  of  rigidly  ex- 
cluding the  mentally  deficient. 

Senate  Report  No  1515,  concluding  Its 
review  of  the  medical  exclusions,  sug- 
gested that  the  phrase  "psychopathic 
person.ility  be  Included  In  new  legisla- 
tion ao  a  substitute  for  "constitutional 
psychopathic  Inferiority."  and  it  also 
suggested  that  the  classes  of  mentally 
defectives  be  enlarged  to  Include  homo- 
sexuals and  other  sex  perverts. 

House  Report  No.  1365,  which  accom- 
panied the  Walter-McCarran  Act  of 
1952,  stated  that  the  act  would  make 
more  definitive  the  excluded  classes  of 
undesirable  aliens.  With  respect  to  the 
medical  exclusions,  these  were  reex- 
amined m  ihe  light  of  Information  made 
available  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
That  Public  Health  Service  report  rec- 
ommended the  basic  classification  of 
medically  excludable  aliens  which  re- 
mains in  the  law  today.  Section  212 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Walter- McCarran  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  who  are 
feebleminded.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice had  suggested  the  language  "aliens 
w  ho  are  idiots,  imbeciles,  or  morons,"  but 
House  Report  No.  1365  preferred  to  use 
the  term  "feebleminded,"  referring  to  the 
extensive  body  of  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative decisions  pertinent  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "feebleminded."  The 
Se.Tice  gave  no  Indication  to  the  com- 
•mittee  that  anything  had  happened  In 
the  field  of  medicine  since  1891  to  war- 
rant any  closer  look  at  this  exclusion. 

The  Public  Health  Service  report  had 
much  to  say  about  the  exclusions  listed 
m  section  212'aii4);  psychopathic  per- 
sonality, epilepsy,  or  mental  defect. 
However,  no  remarks  were  made  about 
this  curious  grouping  evident  in  para- 
srraph  4  About  mental  defect,  the  Pub- 
he  Health  Service  report  said  that  the 
term  served  a  useful  purpose,  that  it 
bore  no  relationship  to  mental  deficiency 
which  is  related  to  the  Intellectual  status 
of  the  individual.  The  report  said  that 
mental  defect  was  a  broad  and  sweeping 
term  '.ised  as  a  .safeguard  for  classifying 
th'xse  aliens  who  would  not  fit  Into  any 
of  the  previous  categories  The  report 
gave  some  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
tenn:  for  example,  to  classify  a  fairly 
large  group  of  herediUry  disturbances. 
which  at  the  time  of  examination  could 
not  be  included  in  above  classifications, 
to  classify   progressive  personality  dis- 


orders occurring  in  such  conditions  as 
infections  of  the  nervous  system;  for 
example,  In  behavior  disorders  of  epi- 
demic encephalitis,  to  classify  more  se- 
verely disabling  neuroses  and  conduct 
and  habit  disorders  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  classify  those  persons  who 
are  likely  to  be  brought  Into  repeated 
conflict  with  social  customs,  authority, 
or  society  in  general. 

What  the  report  failed  to  point  out  Is 
the  fact  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
was  using  and  has  continued  to  this  day 
to  use  mental  defect  to  classify  severely 
mentally  retarded  children.  It  Is  this 
last  usage  that  has  prompted  the  Intro- 
duction of  H.R.  14320. 

This  brings  us  to  the  1965  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Public  Law  89-236.  This  act  made  it  pos- 
sible for  aliens  who  were  excluded  and 
Inadmissible  because  of  mental  retarda- 
Uon,  section  212(a)(1),  to  request  a 
waiver  of  their  exclusion.  In  cases  where 
the  aliens  were  close  relatives  of  U.S. 
citizens.  Let  me  direct  your  attention 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Andrew  Sackett. 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
Services  of  the  UJS.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, before  the  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House.  Dr.  Sackett,  in  sup- 
porting the  change  In  language  from 
feebleminded  to  mentally  retarded,  said 
that  this  was  a  change  in  nomenclature 
with  significant  implications.  He  said 
it  connotes  a  change  In  attitude  toward 
the  mentally  retarded.  He  said  that  the 
change  would  fit  Into  the  proposed  sub- 
stantive changes  which  would  permit  the 
family  with  a  mentally  retarded  child 
to  remain  together,  or  to  be  reunited  with 
assurances  that  the  services  necessary 
for  the  retarded  child  will  be  provided 
without  becoming  a  public  charge. 
What  he  did  not  say  was  that  this  pro- 
gressive and  humanitarian  gesture  ap- 
plied only  to  mentally  retarded  children 
who  are  not  severely  mentally  retarded. 

rtTBLlC    HEALTH    SrSVICE 

This  then  Is  the  progress  which  we 
have  made  since  1891,  and  what  it 
amounts  to  Is  this:  that  an  aUen  who  Is 
classified  as  mentally  retarded,  accord- 
ing to  the  Public  Health  Service  "Man- 
ual for  the  Medical  Examination  of 
Aliens."  may  have  his  exclusion  waived 
under  certain  conditions,  If  he  Is  a  close 
family  relative  of  an  American  citizen. 

An  additional  purpose  of  H.R.  14320  is 
to  bring  out  into  the  open  the  question- 
able usage  of  the  term  "mental  retarda- 
tion" In  that  manual.  Aliens  who  are 
really  mentally  retarded  and  who  are  the 
children  of  US.  citizens  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  request  for  a 
waiver  of  the  grounds  of  their  exclusion 
despite  the  fact  that  this  89th  Congress 
has  made  it  the  law  of  the  land  that  they 
have  this  opportunity. 

To  be  very  specific.  I  am  saying  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  Its  "Man- 
ual for  the  Medical  Examination  of 
Aliens"  have  failed  completely  to  keep 
abre£.jt  of  modem  developments  In 
terminology  and  In  classification  of  men- 
tal retardation.  I  want  to  be  completely 
fair  here,  and  If  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice feels  that  the  intent  of  Congress  pre- 
cludes it  from  taking  offlclal  note  of 
these  developments,  then  It  should  bring 


to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  facts 
about  modem  medical  developments  and 
ask  that  the  Congress  reconsider  Its  In- 
tent in  light  of  such  developments. 

To  be  even  more  specific,  I  am  very 
critical  of  the  Public  Health  Service  be- 
cause it  has  seen  fit  to  use  the  term 
"mental  defect"  on  children  who  are. 
according  to  progressive  medical  think- 
ing, mentally  retarded.  That  term 
"mental  defect"  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  described  to  be  very  useful, 
has  become  perhaps  too  useful  In  that  it 
is  being  used  to  avoid  some  very  hard 
and  deep  thinking  on  the  meaning  of 
mental  retardation.  Could  It  be  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  such  a  term  be 
used  to  classify  severely  mentally  re- 
tarded children?  Why  then  is  the  term 
linked  In  the  same  paragraph  with  such 
grounds  of  exclusion  as  psychopathic 
personality  and  sexual  deviation?  What, 
indeed,  does  the  severely  mentally  re- 
tarded child  have  in  common  with  the 
psychopathic  personality  or  the  sexual 
deviate? 

Senate  Report  No.  748  of  the  89th 
Congress  which  accompanied  H.R.  2580, 
stated  that  the  term  "feebleminded"  was 
being  deleted  and  the  words  "mentally 
retarded"  Inserted  In  Its  place  In  order 
to  conform  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act  with  modern  medical 
terminology.  One  would  hope  that 
there  is  more  to  this  than  just  a  change 
In  mere  nomenclature,  but  this  hope  Is 
In  vain. 

In  1959,  7  long  years  ago,  tmder  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency,  a  "Manual  on  Termi- 
nology and  Classification  In  Mental  Re- 
tardation" was  prepared.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  manual  was  supported  by  a 
special  grant  from  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Let  me  quote  the  foreword  to 
the  manual : 

This  manual  will  prove  of  much  signifi- 
cance to  all  persons  concerned  with  those 
who  are  mentally  retarded.  For  many  years 
progress  In  research  and  treatment  has  been 
greatly  retarded  by  the  chaotic  status  of 
terminology  and  classification  m  the  field  of 
mental  retardation.  This  document  con- 
tributes substantially  to  the  clarification  of 
this  prevailing  confusion  and,  consequently, 
promises  to  become  a  landmark  In  the  course 
of  progress  m  mental  retardation. 

The  manual  defines  mental  retarda- 
tion as  referring  to  subaverage  general 
Intellectual  fimctlonlng  which  originates 
during  the  developmental  period  and  is 
associated  with  impairment  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  First,  matura- 
tion: second,  learning:  and  third,  social 
adjustment.  The  manual  further  Indi- 
cates that  for  medical  purposes,  mental 
retardation  is  regarded  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  some  underlying  disease  process 
or  medical  condition.  The  manual  goes 
on  to  list  a  number  of  etlologic  or  casual 
groupings  to  be  used  in  classifying  men- 
tal retardation. 

I>r.  Sackett  was  questioned  about  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "mental  retarda- 
tion" during  the  1965  hearings  before  the 
House  Immigration  Subconunittee.  Tlie 
actual  question  regarded  the  difference 
between  mental  retardation  and  mental 
defect.  Dr.  Sackett  said  that  mental  re- 
tardation involved  a  deficiency  of  Intel- 
lectual capacity  that  has  been  llfelonp. 
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and  he  said  that  mental  defect  could  be 
intellectual  deficiency  resulting  from  a 
physical  cause,  such  as  an  Injury  or  dis- 
ease. What  Dr.  Sackett  describes  as 
mental  defect — section  212(B)(4) — the 
American  Association  on  Mental  Defi- 
ciency describee  as  mental  retardation. 
Furthermore,  the  "Manual  for  the  Medi- 
cal Examination  of  Aliens."  a  Public 
Health  Service  manual,  says  that  feeble- 
mindedness Is  a  legal  term  equivalent  to 
the  medical  term  "mental  deficiency." 
It  tells  the  examining  physician  that  this 
condition  may  be  defined  to  exist  In  a 
person  who  exhibits  such  a  degree  of 
mental  retardation  existing  from  birth  or 
acquired  at  an  early  age  that  his  com- 
mon knowledge,  retentiveness  of  mem- 
ory, reasoning  power,  learning  capacities, 
and  general  mental  reactions  are  sev- 
ei-ally  and  distinctly  below  those  normally 
exhibited  by  the  average  of  the  same  age 
and  race  living  under  similar  environ- 
ment. The  manual  adds  that  the  condi- 
tion may  be  divided  Into  several  grades, 
depending  on  the  severity.  However,  the 
Public  Health  Service  cautions  the  physi- 
cians In  this  manual,  prepared  in  1963. 
that  there  are  certain  diseases  In  which 
mental  deficiency  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
the  basic  pathologic  process.  Now  I 
place  this  last  sentence  up  against  the 
statement  made  above  that  mental  re- 
tardation, for  medical  purposes,  Is  re- 
garded as  a  manifestation  of  some  under- 
Ij'lng  disease  process  or  medical  condi- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  me,  as  a  layman, 
that  some  conflict  exists  here.  Perhaps 
It  Is  the  kind  of  conflict  that  the  Ameri- 
can Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  at- 
tempted to  clear  up  for  the  sake  of  prog- 
ress in  1959  with  funds  from  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Is  It  possible  that  the 
very  Public  Health  Service  which  con- 
tributed funds  to  clear  up  confusion  has 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  take  advantage  of  what 
It  helped  pay  for? 

It  would  seem  to  me.  again  as  a  lay- 
man, that  what  Dr.  Sackett  told  the  Con- 
gress he  considered  mental  defect  Is 
what  the  American  Association  on 
Mental  Deficiency  considers  mental  re- 
tardation. I  very  strongly  urge  all  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  mental  re- 
tardation and  who  have  some  profes- 
sional competence  to  read  side  by  side  the 
Public  Health  Service's  manual  and  the 
American  association's  manual  to  see  If 
my  interpretation  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  unaware  of  all 
this  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  tliat  two 
very  tragic  cases  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention  which  Involve  American 
Citizens  whose  children  are  not  allowed 
to  come  to  America.  I  believe  that  the 
children  are  severely  mentally  retarded, 
and  I  am  confident  that  many  American 
physicians  who  know  something  about 
modem  developments  in  mental  retarda- 
tion would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me. 
Perhaps  not.  The  point  here  is  that  the 
manual  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
gives  its  examining  physicians  no  choice 
as  to  how  to  classify  these  children. 
They  have  mental  defects.  I  challenge 
the  usage  of  that  term  on  these  children. 
I  believe  it  Is  archaic,  outmoded,  and  sur- 
rounded with  CMnplacent  ignorance  or 
incompetence,  when  it  is  used  in  cases 
like  this. 


The  "Manual  on  Terminology  and 
Classification  In  Mental  Retardation" 
makes  use  of  a  set  of  major  etlologic  or 
causal  divisions  which  are  similar  to 
groupings  devel(^>ed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  In  1952.  The  man- 
ual then  sets  up  a  simplified  medical 
classification  which  delineates  menttd  re- 
tardation associated  with  each  of  the 
etlologic  groupings.  The  Public  Health 
Service,  however,  classified  the  children 
of  whom  I  spoke  earlier  as  mental  defects 
and  not  mentally  retarded  on  the  basis 
of  disease  or  injuries  or  conditions  which 
are  easily  foimd  within  the  simplified 
medical  classification  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remsirks,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attenticwi  of  my  col- 
leagues here  what  has  happened  or  what 
will  continue  to  happen  if  some  changes 
are  not  made.  It  was  easy  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  before  1965  because  It 
made  no  difference  how  you  classified  a 
person  as  long  as  the  person  had  some- 
thing which  would  render  him  inadmis- 
sible into  the  United  States.  Now  that 
the  Congress  has  declared  that  mentally 
retarded  aliens  shall  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  reunited  with  their  families 
In  America,  It  Is  time  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  find  out  what  the  term 
means.  And  in  that  search  I  recom- 
mend to  them  the  manual  which  they 
helped  to  pay  for  back  in  1959.  I  know 
that  there  are  conditions  to  be  met  with 
and  much  to  be  determined  before  a 
waiver  can  be  granted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  all  I  want  to  see  happen  Is 
that  U.S.  citizens  who  have  mentally 
retarded  children  abroad  who  they  would 
like  to  have  with  them  and  whose  care 
they  are  w^ell  able  to  furnish,  have  the 
opportunity  to  ask.  What  does  a  Con- 
gressman tell  a  parent — that  his  or  her 
child  Is  classified  along  with  sex  perverts 
and  psychopaths,  and  therefore  the  child 
cannot  come  to  America? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rais- 
ing three  questions.  First,  is  it  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  mentally  retarded  sdlen  and 
the  alien  whose  mental  retardation  Is  as- 
sociated with  a  certain  disorder,  disease 
or  Injury?  Keeping  in  mind  that  the 
American  Association  on  Mental  Defi- 
ciency believes  that  mental  retardation 
Itself  Is  a  manifestation  of  some  under- 
lying disease  process  or  medical  condi- 
tion. I  ask  this  question.  Second,  if  this 
distlncton  is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
why  has  the  Public  Health  Service  main- 
tained It  as  grounds  for  excluding  from 
the  United  States  the  children  of  US. 
citizens  by  labeling  the  children  mental 
defects?  Keeping  in  mind  that  mental 
defect  came  into  the  law  In  1907  to  keep 
the  Nation  free  from  weird  and  fright- 
ful blood  lines,  I  ask  this  second  question. 
Third,  If  this  was  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
Is  It  not  the  time  for  this  Congress  to  re- 
view the  decisions  of  the  past  in  the  light 
of  the  tremendous  advances  of  modem 
medical  science? 


ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in- 
creasing comment  about  the  construc- 
tion of  an ti -ballistic-missile  defenses  by 
the  Russians.  There  is  growing  appre- 
hension that  the  Russians  are  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  this  important  area. 
At  least,  our  best  Information  tells  us 
they  are  constructing  anti-bsdllstlc-mis- 
slle  defenses,  whereas  the  United  States 
Is  not  doing  so.  They  would  hardly  be 
constructing  them  if  they  were  not  confi- 
dent they  had  developed  an  effective  de- 
fense system.  Our  defense  leaders  tell 
us  ballistic  missile  defenses  are  at  best 
uncertain  and  the  cost  is  tremendous. 
They  also  state  that  whether  or  not  we 
have  ballistic  missile  defenses,  a  nuclear 
attack  will  kill  millions  of  people. 

To  me  It  Is  equally  significant  that 
these  def erases  may  save  the  lives  of  addi- 
tional millions,  and  they  would  add  to 
the  difficulty  of  a  knockout  blow  by  the 
Russians.  Sometimes  I  wonder  If  we  are 
directing  our  emphasis  in  the  right  di- 
rection. A  fully  effective  antl-balllstic- 
mlssile  system  covering  all  major  areas 
would  cost  an  estimated  $20  to  $30  bil- 
lion. Colncidentally,  that  is  the 
amount  we  will  spend  to  get  a  man  on 
the  moon.  Which  Is  more  Important  to 
the  survival  of  America? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Amer- 
ica can  afford  buth.  Improvements  In 
the  art  of  bsdlistic  missile  defense  will 
make  It  possible  for  us  to  get  very  sig- 
nificant protection  for  much  less  money 
than  the  amount  stated  above.  More  Im- 
portant than  money  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  building  such  a  system. 
Thus,  they  have  a  significant  lead  on  us 
in  a  key  area,  and  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  this  situation  any 
longer.  We  have  lost  much  valuable 
time  already.  We  should  move  out  sig- 
nificantly in  the  field  of  antl-ballistic- 
mlssUe  defense  this  year.  This  Is  what 
the  experts  recommend.  Certainly  If  the 
Russians  can  afford  a  man-on-the-moon 
program  and  an  antl-ballistic-misslle 
program,  the  United  States  can  do  so 
too. 


THE  LATE  MILTON  J.  8ILBERMAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  announce 
to  the  House  the  passing  of  a  great 
Chlcagoan  who  was  well  known  to  many 
Members  of  this  body  and  by  all  was 
held  in  warm  affection. 

Milton  J.  SUberman,  a  vice  president 
of  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Ch-cago, 
La  Salle  and  Adams  Streets,  and  well- 
known  leader  In  local,  national,  and  In- 
ternational Jewish  affairs,  died  Mon- 
day. April  11,  1966,  at  Sydney  R.  For- 
kosh  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago.  He 
was  56  years  old. 
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years  he  had  been  my  close 
fnend.     I  shall  mlu  him 

A  a.s  a  life  of  noblllky  in  lU 


Por  ma:.y 
axui  vaiued 
sort'lv  His 
f.r.est  expression. 

Mr  Siiberman  joined  Exchange  Na- 
Uonai  Bar.k  ir.  I&i2  a.s  a  aieinber  of  the 
oosmess  developmei.t  deparuneiit.  He 
30on  rose  lo  WiC  ;j<j»iuon  oi  vice  pres- 
ident. 

Born  Ln  New  York.  Cuy  and  educated 
at  Columbia  Umvt'rsily.  he  had  been  a 
resident  of  Chicago  since  1933.  Prior  to 
coming  io  the  ba;Jt.  lie  was  sole  owner 
of  the  wholesale  arjg  house  of  Silver 
Drugs.  Duriii*!  World  War  II,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Price  Control  Board 
of  the  Office  uf  Price  Adminiatrator,  and 
was  commander  oi"  Chicago's  Civil  De- 
fense Corps  He  had  also  served  for  5 
years  on  Mayor  Daley's  Cominittee  on 
Human  Relations 

Milton  J  Siibertnaii  ;^a5  especially 
lauded  by  Chicat^oans  for  his  significant 
leadership  in  both  natlMial  and  Inter- 
national Jewish  organizations.  He 
•ened  as  vice  president  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  Aaierica,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  its  national  advisory  committee. 
and  as  president  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  Chicago 

He  attended  the  21«t.  22d.  23d.  and 
24'J:  World  2:ionlst  Congresses,  and  in 
December  1964  was  elected  a  deimty  of 
Ih-^  World  Zionist  .Actions  Committee  in 
Jerusalem  Hp  also  served  the  Zionist 
Oreanization  as  national  vice  chairman 
of  Its  emergency  c  uncil 

He  was  significant. y  active  In  the  Jew- 
ish National  F\ii-d.  having  served  a.s  Chi- 
cago s  and  the  Midwest  president  and  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  of  America  H"  was  also  national 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
of  the  Zionist  Organlzat.on  of  America. 

Mr  SUberman  a^so  act-e<i  a.s  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  Conferencr  -f  Jewish  Or- 
ganisations, a  er)nsul'.nR  tx  )y  :  all  Jew- 
ish organizations  in  the  S'.ate.  as  chair- 
man of  the  C<)rLferencp  of  .Jp'Aush  Orsa- 
nizatlons  for  Combined  Jewish  Appeal; 
and  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Committee 
for  Israels  10th  .■\nn:versary  in  1958.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  State  of  Israel  bonds.  Chicago;  chaired 
the  Chicago  Ylskor  Committee  for  6  Mil- 
1  on  Martyrs  for  the  past  3  years  and  was 
chairman  at  the  time  of  his  death;  served 
on  the  national  and  administrative  com- 
mittee or.  the  Chicago  Council  of  the 
American  Jewi.sh  Congress  served  on  the 
naiionai  planniim  commit ree;  and  the 
Chicago  Cou!.r::  ■:  ihe  United  Syna- 
gogues of  America  j.as  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Jewish  ELducation  and 
governor  of  ?he  College  of  Jewish  Stud- 
ies was  a  miember  of  BIAS — Hebrew  Im- 
migration Aid  Sixiety — B"nai  B'rith  and 
the  City  of  Hope  He  was  also  past  presi- 
dent, of  the  Humboldt  Boulevard  Temple 
a.  d  Congregation  Shaare  Tlkvah  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Numerous  honors  and  citations  have 
been  extended  to  him.  but  he  was  most 
proud  of  the  identification  of  his  name 
with  the  !?tate  of  Israel  In  his  name  a 
forest  of  trees  stands  In  Israel  and  a 
quadrangle  of  teachers  residences  bears 
his  name  at  Kfar  Silver,  the  secOTidary 
agricultural  school  maintained  at  Ash- 
kelon  Israel,  by  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  .America. 


Ur.  SUberman  died  3  days  prior  to  his 
S7th  birthday.  He  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  MUUe  Hymanson.  and  his  two 
children,  Aviva  Iris  and  Alan  Harvey. 
To  them.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  in  that  expression  I  know  I  am  Joined 
by  many  of  my  colleagues. 


WKLLXNOTON  WALES 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
April  10,  the  life  of  one  of  New  York's 
finest  Journalists  came  to  a  sudden  and 
untimely  end.  Just  2  days  after  the 
tragic  death  of  his  son,  Wellington  Wales 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Wellington  Wales'  career  as  a  Journal- 
ist was  colorful  and  varied.  He  was  a 
war  correspondent  In  southeast  Asia,  a 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Herald,  an  editor 
of  a  newspaper  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker News  in  Albany,  NY.  Last 
July  he  became  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  New  York  Times. 

While  on  the  Times  editorial  board, 
Wales  was  a  careful  student  of  city  and 
State  politics  and  very  much  concerned 
with  problems  of  health.  His  editorials 
auid  personal  warmth  wUl,  Indeed,  be 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoro  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  tribute  to  Wellington 
Wales  and  the  obituaries  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune, 
which  appeared  on  April  11. 
IFYom  the  New  York  Ttme«.  Apr.  11,  196fl] 
WKLXJMGTOif  Walks 

In  8  brief  monUu  as  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torlai  boaxxl  of  the  Times.  WeUington  Wales 
made  a  TaJued  imprint  on  this  page.  Hla 
death — made  doubly  tragic  by  the  {at&l  ae- 
cldeat  tb&t  beleU  hla  son  only  hours  earUer — 
deprivea  us  of  a  colleague  who  combined  the 
best  qualltlea  of  crusader,  analyst,  and 
friend. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.   11.  laec) 
Weujuotok    Wales    Dxao    at    48 — Was    o» 

TiMXS    EUilTQRIAI.    BOABO WHmR    ON    Poia- 

TIC8  Is  Strickkm  Soon  Aitke  a  TKakt  Knxs 
His  Son  Saisxjti..  19 

WeUington  Wales,  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Wew  Tork  Times,  died  yes- 
terday, apparently  of  a  heart  attack.  In  his 
home  at  336  East  sad  Street.    His  age  wu  48. 

His  son  Samuel  Q.  Wales,  19.  a  Junior  at 
Harrard  Unlveralty,  was  IdUed  late  PrMay 
nigfat  when  he  was  struck  by  a  train  leaving 
South.  Station  Ln  Boston. 

The  father,  known  as  Duke  Wales  to  his 
friends,  had  a  diversified  career  as  a  journal- 
ist, publicity  man,  soldier,  and  businessman. 

He  rejoined  the  Times  last  July,  after  an 
absence  of  ifl  years,  to  become  a  member  of 
Its  editorial  board.  He  wrote  editorials  on 
city  and  State  political  affairs  and  inter- 
viewed eandidatee  for  pxibllc  ofll««  to  help 
determlixe  Times  editorial  poUcy  about  tlvem. 
He  also  studied  healtb  problems. 

Mr.  Wales,  a  husky,  friendly  mitn  with  an 
air  of  quiet  elegance,  was  described  by  a 
friend  as  a  person  with  widespread  Interests 


"who  became  fully  Involved  with  life  wher- 
ever he  might  be." 

MATTVX    or   CAUTOKMIA. 

He  wa«  bora  in  HoUywood.  His  father  was 
WeUington  K.  Wales,  business  manager  of 
Pamous  Players-Lasky  (later  Paramount  Pic- 
ttrres.  Inc  ),  and  his  mother  was  an  actress, 
Duke  Wales  received  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Z>artinoutli  CoUege  In  IQSS  and  an  U.S.  de- 
gree from  the  dnuiiutte  School  of  Journalism 
of  Columbia  University  in  IMO. 

While  at  Columbia,  be  became  an  assist- 
ant picture  editor  for  Acme  Newsplctutes. 
In  1943  be  Joined  the  Army  as  a  private.  He 
served  4  years,  two  of  them  In  the  European, 
Pacific  and  Chlna-Bunna-lndla  theaters! 
He  was  a  combat  photographer  and  later  a 
photo  officer.    He  was  discharged  as  a  capt&ln. 

He  returned  to  Acme  in  1940  and  soon 
Joined  the  Sunday  staff  of  the  Times,  where 
be  did  captions,  rewriting,  maltfup,  and  edit- 
ing. 

In  1949.  after  a  brief  sojourn  as  a  copy 
editor  on  the  Reporter  magazine,  he  became 
editor  of  a  small  dally  newspaper,  the  Auburn 
(N.T.)  Cltlaen-Advertlser.  In  I960-41  he  was 
a  Nleman  Fellow  in  Joum&llsm  at  Haxvard, 
specializing  in  the  study  of  city  govern- 
ment. Twice  he  was  a  Pulitzer  Prize  Juror. 
He  remained  with  the  Citizen-Advertiser 
unUl  19&4. 

That  year  be  became  a  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Herald.  Mornings  he  taught  Journal- 
ism at  Boeton  nnirerslty.  Then  he  went  to 
the  Boeton  bureau  of  the  United  Press.  Next 
he  was  managing  editor  of  Woman's  Day 
magaKlne  from  19S5  to  1967. 

In  1957  Mr.  Wales  was  appointed  publicity 
director  of  the  State  oonunerce  department. 

In  August  1»68,  he  went  to  the  Virgin 
I&lajids  to  establish  a  venture  that  included 
spearflshlng,  glass-bottom  boat  tours,  and 
deep  sea  fishing.  He  also  taught  water 
skiing  and  sailing.  Next  he  bought  and  op- 
erated a  bulldozer  on  the  Island  of  St.  Jolin. 
He  esp>anded  and  founded  a  roadbulldlng 
ecoicem.  Wales  Roads,  Inc.  He  also  started 
a  liquor  business.  He  was  news  director  of 
a  television  station  and  then  sssociate  editor 
of  the  Dally  News  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  In 
1962  Mr.  Wales  became  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Knickerbocker  News  In  Albany,  N.T. 
A  year  later  he  became  editor  of  the  editorial 
P»ge 

SuTTiving  are  his  widow,  tlie  former  Helen 
Wootoey;  another  son.  Heatbcote  W.,  and  s 
daughter.  Miss  Jane  MacQregor  Wales. 

Funeral  services  for  father  and  son  vriU  be 
held  at  9:30  ajn.  Wednesday  at  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
240  Bast  31st  Street.  Burial  will  be  in  Do- 
sorts  Cemetery.  Glen  Core,  Long  Island. 

[From  the  New  Tork  (NT.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Apr,  11,  19661 

WtXLINGTON  WaLIS.  A   MEMBER  OF  THE  TIMES 

EorroKiAi.  Boaxo 

Wellington  Wales,  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  New  Tork  Times  died  yes- 
terday, appirenUy  of  «  heart  attack,  3  days 
after  his  19-year-old  son.  Samuel  O.  Wales, 
a  Junior  at  Harvard,  was  killed  when  a  train 
struck  tiim  at  Boston's  South  Street  station. 

The  elder  Wales,  48,  died  at  his  home,  336 
East  32d  Street.  He  had  l>een  on  the  Times' 
editorial  board  since  last  July. 

It  was  the  second  case  In  8  days  of  a  New 
Tork  newspaperman  dying  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  shortly  after  the  death  of  « 
teenaged  son.  Last  Saturday,  George  Car- 
roll. 61.  aviation  editor  of  the  New  Tork 
ioumal-AnMrlean  and  the  Hearst  News- 
papers, died  9  WMks  after  bit  son.  Hilary,  19. 
was  killed  In  an  automobUe  accident. 

Before  Joining  the  Times,  Mr.  Wales  had 
been  a  newspaperman,  publicity  man,  soldier, 
and  businessman.  He  was  bom  in  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  the  son  of  Wellington  B.  Wales, 
business  manager  of  Famous  Players-Lasky 
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(later  Paramount  Pictures  Inc.)    and  Mrs. 
Wales,  a  character  actress. 

CAKKXB 

He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
In  1938  and  received  a  master's  degree  in  1940 
from  the  Columbia  University  JournaUsm 
School.  While  at  Columbia,  be  became  a 
caption  writer  for  Acme  News  Pictures. 

Mr.  Wales  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1943  and 
served  for  4  years,  3  of  them  overseas,  as  a 
combat  photographer  and  photo  ofBcer.  He 
was  discharged  as  a  captain  in  1946  and  re- 
turned to  Acme.  Soon  afterward,  he  Joined 
the  Sunday  staff  of  the  Times,  but  left  in 
1949  to  become  a  copy  editor  on  the  Reporter 
magazine. 

Moving  on,  be  worked  for  the  Citizens  Ad- 
vertiser in  Auburn,  N.T.,  and  la  1954  t>ecame 
a  rep>orter  for  the  Boston  Herald  and  taught 
Journalism  at  Boston  University.  From  the 
Traveler,  he  went  to  the  Boston  bureau  of 
United  Press. 

In  1966  he  became  managing  editor  of 
Woman's  Day  magazine,  and  worked  there 
until  1957  when  he  was  appointed  State  di- 
rector of  publicity  In  the  New  Tork  State 
Commerce  Department. 

He  later  moved  to  the  Virgin  Islands  where 
be  started  a  liquor  business,  was  news  di- 
rector of  a  television  station  and  finally 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Dally  News  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr,  Wales  stayed  there  untU  1962,  when  he 
moved  to  Albany  to  become  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Knickerbocker  News.  Later, 
he  was  promoted  to  editorial  page  editor. 

Mr.  Wales'  specialty  on  the  Times  was 
writing  editorials  on  city  and  State  politics, 
and  Interviewing  candidates  for  public  office 
to  help  shape  the  Times'  editorial  policy  to- 
ward them. 

Mr.  Wales  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  Tork,  and  the  Fort  Orange  Club 
of  Albany. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Helen  Woolsey;  a  son,  Heatbcote  W.,  and  a 
daughter.  Miss  Jane  MacGregor  Wales. 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  House 
Is  not  going  to  schedule  implementing 
legislation — S.  2294 — for  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  at  this  time  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  passed  last  fall  and  the 
CCC  Charter  Act  provide  ample  author- 
ity for  U.S.  participation  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Senate  last  year  ratified  the 
protocol  extending  the  treaty  until  July 
31,  1966.  Under  our  Constitution  the 
effect  of  the  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  to  approve  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  and  to  permit 
and  authorize  our  Government  to  obtain 
the  benefits  and  to  carry  out  our  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  the 
agreement. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
approved  November  3.  1965.  speciflcsJly 
gives  regulatory  authority  for  the  United 
States  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  imder 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  It 
provides  for  the  regiilatlon  of  prices  on 
exports   through   requhements  for   the 


acquisition  of  export  marketing  certifi- 
cates so  as  to  cause  US.  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  to  be  competitive  in  the  world  mar- 
ket, to  "avoid  disruption  of  world  market 
price  and  fulfill  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States."  This  legisla- 
tion, passed  after  consideration  of  S.  2294 
was  postponed  by  the  House  last  October, 
minimizes  the  need  for  enabling  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  I^islation 
to  provide  specific  authority  to  prevent 
any  disruption  in  world  markets  result- 
ing from  U.8.  wheat  supply  or  prices. 

Further,  there  is  ample  authority  un- 
der the  Charter  Act  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  exercise  the  rights,  obtain 
the  benefits  and  fulfill  Its  obligations 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment through  competitive  pricing  of  VS. 
wheat  in  world  markets  and  through  the 
making  of  export  i>ayment8  at  times 
when  domestic  prices  exceed  world 
prices. 

The  failure  of  the  House  to  act  on  S. 
2294  would  not  preclude  future  action 
to  enact  legislation  if  conditions  were 
to  change  or  if  needed  to  encourage 
maximum  U.S.  wheat  exports  in  a  stable 
world  market. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  SPECIAL  MTT.TC 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUlnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  devel- 
oped over  the  last  30  years  I  know  of  none 
that  has  been  of  greater  long-lasting 
benefit  to  so  many  people  than  the  school 
limch  and  special  school  milk  programs. 
I  know  of  none  that  has  won  broader 
support  among  people  generally. 

This  makes  it  hard  to  understand  why 
President  Johnson  should  seek  a  33-per- 
cent cut  in  funds  for  these  programs; 
why  he  wants  to  end  the  special  milk 
program  altogether.  But  of  even  great 
significance  Is  the  administration's  an- 
nounced Intention  of  shifting  the  focus 
of  these  programs  to  a  class  of  children 
Instead  of  children  generally. 

Only  $21  million  is  budgeted  for  the 
school  milk  program  next  year;  about 
one-fifth  of  the  $103  million  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  the  current  year. 
If  Congress  accedes  to  the  President's 
request,  the  special  milk  program  as  mil- 
lions of  schoolchildren  know  it  today  is 
doomed.  For  the  $21  million  would  go  to 
buy  milk  only  for  certain  children  and  for 
children  in  schools  where  there  is  pres- 
ently no  lunch  program. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  of 
my  position.  I  want  to  make  one  thing 
clear.  I  wholeheartedly  favor  sufficient 
funding  of  these  programs  to  assure  full 
participation  of  children  from  impover- 
ished families  and  of  schools  in  impov- 
erished areas. 

In  the  same  budget  that  recommended 
the  cuts  in  school  milk  and  lunch  funds, 
the  administration  requested  $53  million 


for  salaries  alone  of  6.485  permanent  em- 
ployees to  run  the  much  publicized  war 
on  poverty.  A  government  that  can  af- 
ford that  many  bureaucrats  to  administer 
an  untried  program  surely  can  afford  ex- 
tending the  successful  school  lunch  and 
milk  programs  to  all  needy  children  with- 
out denying  this  assistance  to  the  vast 
majority  of  children  whose  family  in- 
comes are  just  about  the  poverty  level. 
Cornpassion  for  the  poor  should  not  com- 
pel us  to  sacrifice  the  health  gains  we 
have  purchased  for  a  laree  part  of  the 
younger  generation  through  the  school 
lunch  and  mUk  programs. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  review  the 
history  of  these  two  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  began  contributing  to 
school  lunch  programs  in  1936  through 
section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320,  but  the 
present  program  was  Inaugurated  In  1946 
with  passage  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  This  program  has  grown 
steadily  until  now  it  is  a  $1 .5  billion  a  year 
business.  This  is  the  estimated  total  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
contributions  plus  the  children's  pay- 
ments. The  prices  paid  by  children  for 
their  lunches  vary  widely;  free  meals  are 
served  to  the  neediest  children.  Some  18 
million  children — more  than  36  percent 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  school  this 
year — are  participating  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution this  year  accounted  for  22  per- 
cent of  its  toUil  cost — down  about  one- 
third  from  the  32  percent  of  Federal 
contribution  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946 
is  permanent  legislation.  But  the  special 
school  milk  program,  inaugurated  by  a 
Republican  Congress  during  the  Ksen- 
hower  administration  in  1954,  Is  due  to 
expire  on  June  30,  1967.  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
special  milk  program  for  all  children. 

Some  25  million  children  in  93.000 
schools  received  more  than  3  billion  one- 
half  pints  of  milk  through  the  special 
milk  program  last  year.  Each  child  paid 
from  3  to  4  cents  a  half  pint  for  this 
milk.  More  than  $6V3  million  in  Fed- 
eral money  is  being  spent  in  my  State  of 
Illinois  for  this  purpose  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, only  some  childi-en,  and  children 
in  schools  where  there  is  no  lunch  pro- 
gram, could  buy  milk  at  the  reduced 
prices.  It  is  anybody's  guess,  under  such 
circumstances,  how  much  milk  would  be 
sold  In  schools.  Needless  to  say,  with 
these  cuts,  school  administrators  antici- 
pate a  rising  market  for  carbonated  bev- 
erages, 

I  have  received  letters  and  petitions 
from  several  hundred  school  superin- 
tendents, principals,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents protesting  the  proposed  budget  re- 
ductions. The  following  letter,  from  the 
head  of  the  Illinois  School  Pood  Serv- 
ice Association,  is  typical  of  the  views 
expressed  by  all  those  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me  about  this  matter : 

Deas  Mb.  SpsrNCEB:  As  president  of  the 
Illinois  School  Pood  Service  Association.  I 
am  writing  you  relative  to  the  Natiodkl 
School  Lunch  Act  of  1946,  and  the  budget 
made  recently  by  President  Johnson. 

Since  1944J,  schools  have  been  feeding 
needy  children  of  the  school  district  as  well 
as  those  whose  mothers  worked,  children  who 
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c&me  to  school  by  bus,  ajid  those  who  stayed 
at  school  because  of  the  autrltlous  luach. 

For  the  past  3  or  4  years,  funds  allotted 
for  Illinois  have  not  been  adequate  to  pay 
»ren  a  5  cent  per  Itinch  subsidy  for  any 
month  dtrrlng  the  school  year,  no  retmburse- 
mifTi'.  for  May  or  June,  and  only  a  p«tftlaJ 
r^iivment  for  April. 

I>ae  to  the  high  cost  of  food,  high  waces. 
ri.<gr.  rederal  taxes,  and  low  meal  charge  to 
the  students,  school  districts  are  faced  with 
problems  beyond  their  control.  Many  school 
districts  are  now  subsidizing  the  school  lunch 
program  to  the  limn  of  their  resoureee. 
After  an,  children  must  be  taoght  as  well 
*e  tea. 

The  cut  of  t80  minton  In  the  special  milk 
program  funds  win  drive  our  State  of  "milk 
Jrinkers"  back  to  soft  drinks.  The  cut  In 
the  school  lunch  program  funds  of  (19  mil- 
lion will  necessitate  schools  going  Into  pure- 
ly snack  services  and  our  health-education 
prog.-aai  win  go  down  the  drain.  The  In- 
.?rfa.*.?d  coet  of  the  lunch  to  the  children 
w*!I  mean  more  and  more  children  will  be 
unable  to  pay  for  their  lunchee  arid  will  have 
to  t>e  red  tree  Is  this  what  Congress  really 
wants^  wm  the  proposed  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  do  nM>re  for  our  children  than  the  30 
yeaxi  >periitlo(U  of  th«  school  lunch  programs 
iiav"!  proved? 

v^'e  ise  asking  your  help  In  combating  these 
d."is',:-  cuts  in  approprtatlona  for  such  vital 
pr-^>«r-*rm   *.<!  the  school  lunch,  special  milk, 
ftn<i  Oovrr:  :n<fn t  donated  eotnmoditlea. 
StocereJy, 

iBiif  r  Satow, 

i>rcjKtenf. 

Mr  Spf^ker,  during  my  18  years  In 
C-'r.fr'-^s  I  hare  never  seen  the  people 
bacSt  hnrr.e  so  deeply  concerned  about  a 
matter  as  they  are  about  this  Issue.  I 
csn  'ind^rstand  this  because  the  welfare 
of  ♦hfir  children  Is  tnTolved.  I  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  coHeagTies  because 
I  under^'and  that  the  annual  agricul- 
tural aprroprfatJons  blTl.  carrying  funds 
for  th?  .schtxil  :unch  and  milk  programs, 
win  be  repnr*ed  out  later  this  week.  I 
hare  talked  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  ass!?  about  this  so  I  know 
ther?  L"*  rtron?  wr!*lment  for  rejecting 
the  btidgf^.  rf*ccrr;mrridatlons  and  fund- 
ing these  prosTra-'H'  on  the  same  basis  as 
!n  tJie  past.  I  am  certain  a  large  ma- 
jority of  th^  House  Itself  will  support 
that  actlort 

Wo  shoiild  feeep  the  school  lunch  and 
milk  progT-a-T..';  They  are  a  good  Invest- 
men'  ir.  .■^merlca'f;  future. 


KATTONAL  VETERANS'  CEMETERY 
SYSTEM 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  S^jeaker  T  a-.k 
unaxilmoua  consent  '.o  ext-^Tv;  ;r  v  .-•nuH.-xi" 
at  this  polr.t  ir.  rhe  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  tiie  request  of  ihe  gentleman  from 
Pennsytvania' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYI.OR  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
chairman  of  ih"  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfTaira.  the  e^ntleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
Teacue  !  ar.d  I  ar»  !n*rr><1'i<-;rs  identical 
bill.s  to  nmend  title  38  of  ;,he  United 
States  Code  to  '■<tablf.«;h  ':.  thp  Veterans' 
Administration  a  national  r»i/«rans' cem- 
etery sj-stfci  consLstiiifc  '  a',:  -  n-irterles 
of  Uie  Uiiite<l  Statts  .:.:  a.'.^c-;.  . -jierans 
of  suiy  war  ^r  cor;iLct  axe  or  may  be 
buried. 


In  view  of  the  many  fatalities  Incident 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  the  need  for 
enactment  of  this  measure  ia  partlculajrly 
timely. 

It  is  an  obvious  obligation  to  iM^pare 
a  final  resting  place  for  our  honored 
dead.  Commencing  in  1862,  our  Nation 
sought  to  provide  this  soil  in  the  char- 
acter of  national  cemeteries.  Since  1890, 
appjroximately  17  new  national  ceme- 
teries have  been  opened  in  the  United 
States,  adding  to  the  81  established  from 
1862  to  1899.  The  number  of  veterans 
eligible  for  burial  in  our  national  ceme- 
teries has  increased  from  1,341.000  in 
1890  to  22.300,000  in  1962  excluding  those 
eligible  from  the  peacetime  establish- 
ment. The  figures,  furnished  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  1962  during  Its  hearings  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  policy,  indicated 
that  2.6  to  2.7  milUon  veterans  deaths 
will  occur  in  1972. 

My  bill  will  establish  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  national  veterans'  c&n.- 
pterles  system  to  be  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  Administrator.  Each  grave 
shall  be  marked  by  a  headstone  bearing 
the  name  of  the  deceased  veteran.  A 
register  of  burials  shall  be  kept  at  each 
such  cemetery  and  at  the  VA  office. 

The  bill  sets  forth  In  section  2  the  {per- 
sons to  be  burled  In  such  national  vet- 
erans' cemeteries  and  specifically  ex- 
cludes any  person  who  on  the  date  of  his 
death  was  a  member  of  a  Communist 
action  organization. 

The  lands  needed  for  national  vet- 
erans' cemeteries  may  be  acquired  by  the 
Administrator  by  purchase,  gift,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Each  such  cemetery  shall  have  a  super- 
intendent selected  from  among  meri- 
torious and  trustworthy  veterans  re- 
tired for  physlc&l  disability,  discharged 
or  released  under  honorable  conditions 
and  entitled  to  compensation  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability. 

These  are  some  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2.  which  will  add  a  new  subchap- 
ter n  to  chapter  23  of  UUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  veterans' 
cemeteries. 

SecUon  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  all 
Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  for  any 
cemetery  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  shsdl  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  bilL 

Section  4  of  the  bill  repeals  In  whole 
or  in  part  the  present  statutes  concern- 
ing national  cemeteries  not  necessaxy 
for  carrying  out  the  purpoaea  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  attempts  to  resolve  a  situa- 
tion of  growing  concern  to  each  of  us. 
I  feel  certain  ttiAt  this  measure  will  have 
the  support  of  inost  veterans  and  service 
organiza'f.:..^ 

None  wuuiu  deny  the  Nation's  obliga- 
tion to  our  war  dead,  though  I  question 
wbetlMf  the  general  public  1«  aware  of 
the  neglaei  that  has  been  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  divided  respoOBllkiliUM 


among  ofiOees  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  charged  with  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  veterans'  cemeteries.  Per- 
haps only  the  bereaved  fully  understand 
the  need  for  expansion  of  our  cemetery 
system.  In  this  regard  I  should  like  to 
commend  those  members  of  the  press 
who  have  sottght  to  aid  in  Improving 
the  ugly  picture  that  has  been  develop- 
ing because  of  the  national  neglect  of 
veterans'  cemeteries. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  a 
series  of  articles  appearing  In  the 
Camden,  N.J.,  Courier-Poet  by  James  D. 
Nicholson,  who  has  shown  a  remarkable 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  its 
many  ramifications.  His  dedication  to 
the  subject  is  most  Inspiring,  and  I  am 
confld»it  that  leadership  of  this  nature 
will  be  an  important  Influence  In  expe- 
diting to  enactment  the  bills  which  the 
chairman  and  I  are  Introducing  today. 

The  articles  follow: 

VcTERANa,  Congressman  Pmht  "Silent" 
CXoeiMCs — EcoNOMT  Dooms  National 
CawsTsaT  PsocaAM 

(By   James  D.   Nlcholsan) 

The  Johnson  administration  has  written 
the  epitaph  for  the  entire  national  cemetery 
program  with  a  single  word — economy. 

Arlington  will  be  the  only  exception  to  the 
Government's  phaseout  plan.  A  Philadel- 
phia Veterans'  Advisory  Commission  offlclal. 
who  asked  that  his  name  be  withheld,  said: 

■Tills  has  aU  been  done  very  discretely. 
Since  no  provisions  or  policy  for  expansion 
were  made  for  national  cemeteries,  natttraUy 
they  will  have  to  close  as  they  fill  up  •  •  * 
very  sUently." 

Some  people  have  chosen  not  to  remain 
silent.  "The  veterans  and  Congressmen  from 
the  States  the  "phaseout"  will  affect  have 
raised  some  pointed  questions,  which  the 
Government  has  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
satisfaction. 

Beverly  National  Cemetery,  opened  In  1864, 
win  cloa*  tu  gates  shortly  to  new  burials. 
Several  thousand  graras  are  reeerved  only  for 
the  spouses  of  those  already  interred  there 
There  Is  reaentment  in  the  ranks  of  veterans 
In  tlM  nortfteMt. 

▼otarans  want  to  know:  WIxy  couldnt 
Beverly  be  expanded?  Does  this  mean  the 
Government  wUl  not  reconsider  its  poaitlon? 
Are  they  trying  to  "buy  us  off  with  a  burial 
reimbursement  stipend"?  Doeant  burial 
among    former   comradea   mean   something? 

Most  of  these  qnestlofw  have  since  been 
answered. 

On  January  ».  19«S,  Representative  Wn.- 
UAM  T.  Cakill.  EepubUcan,  of  New  Jersey, 
Introduced  a  blU  asking  the  Depcrtment  of 
the  Army  to  acquire  additional  land  which 
would  have  kept  Beverly  open  to  new  burials 
through  1985.     The  bin  died  In  committee. 

As  recent  as  January  10.  this  year.  Repre- 
sentative DoMiNicx  V.  Danisls,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey,  introduced  a  similar  bill. 

Another  altemattve  was  possible  in  main- 
taining available  cemetery  tptice  In  the  Dela- 
ware VaUey  by  the  acquUlUon  of  land  near 
Port  DU. 

Senator  John  B.  Hunt.  Republican,  of 
Oloucester,  first,  was  appointed  to  a  three- 
man  State  commtSBion  eetaMlsfaed  to  Inves- 
tigate the  feaalblUty  of  acquiring  another 
tract  of  land.  The  cammlsslon  resulted 
Iran  a  )cint  sMembty  resolution,  approved 
November  6,  1964. 

"The  Army  rejected  our  request  for  the 
land"  the  senator  explained.  "They  said 
*hs*  they  needed  it  in  the  event  that  they 
Bilglrt  oae  day  have  to  expand  thefr  facilities. 
Tbs  on*  thing  that  stands  out  in  my  mind 
la  that  yoa  eant  pin  anyone  <k>wn  to  talk 
to  wbo  win  aanmw  the  otttmate  rcsponsi- 
btuty  for  phasing  out  the  eesnetvleB." 
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The  executive  branch's  decision  to  abolish 
the  national  cemetery  program  originated 
several  years  ago.  It  was  baaed  on  a  study 
of  the  cemetery  system  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  The  report  was  filed 
December  16.  1961. 

A  letter  to  Representative  Watks  N.  Aspi- 
NALL,  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  dated  August 
31,  1965.  speUed  out  the  admlntotrattoo's 
position  on  the  expansion  or  maintenance 
of  the  national  cemetery  program.  Aspinau. 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  whose  subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  the  Issue  In  19«3  and  again 
in  19«4. 

A  spokesman  for  the  administration  said 
further  expansion  would  be  Inadvisable  and 
involve  enormous  costs  In  providing  btirlal 
for  the  more  than  40  nolllioQ  persons  ellglbls 
under  veterans  benefits.  This  year's  budget 
request  includes  SS.i  bllUon  for  veterans 
benefits. 

According  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
to  be  eligible  for  Interment  one  must  be  a 
veteran  who  has  been  discharged  tinder  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable,  a  spouse 
of  the  eligible  veteran  or  the  noinor  child 
of  the  veteran. 

In  permitting  the  national  cemeteries  to 
die  on  the  vine,  the  Government  acknowl- 
edged a  failure — since  the  CUD  War — to  ex- 
pand the  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the 
benefits  they  have  extended. 

Representative  J.  T.  Rntherford,  Republi- 
can, of  Texas,  chairman  (rf  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parka  wbo  conducted  the  hear- 
ings, said: 

"The  entire  problem  of  national  cemetery 
capacity,  as  opposed  to  eligible  populatton. 
has  been  largely  Ignored  during  the  last  90 
yeara  •  •  •  acquisition  of  additional  ceme- 
teries has  not  keep  pace. 

The  first  few  national  cemeteries  were 
originated  during  the  Civil  War.  Since  they 
were  established  for  the  burial  of  war  oas- 
ulatiee  only,  the  sites  were  small  and  con- 
centrated primarily  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Btatss  and  other  areas  InvcHved  In  the  war. 
From  1862  to  1899,  81  national  cemeteries 
were  established.  During  this  period  the 
privilege  of  burial  In  a  national  cemetery 
was  largely  restricted  to  personnel  dying 
while  on  active  duty  or  who  were  "honorably 
discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who 
had  served  during  the  late  war."  (War  Be- 
tween the  States.) 

Beginning  In  1890,  however,  elttier  by  act 
of  Congress  or  administrative  action,  the 
rules  for  eltgiblllty  were  exp«uided  to  In- 
clude widows,  widowers,  spousce.  minor  chil- 
dren and  peacetime  veterans. 

Since  1890  the  population  of  eligible  vet- 
erans has  Increased  from  1.341,000  to  22,S00,- 
000,  excluding  peacetime  ellglbles  (V3.  Gov- 
ernment flgures.  December  1961.) 

Tb  cope  with  this  increase.  17  nstlonal 
cemeteries  were  eetabllshed. 

Beverly  National  Cemetery,  In  Edgewater 
Park  Township,  was,  and  i>erhi4)e  still  Is. 
the  most  recent  test  case  for  the  advocates 
of  maintaining  national  cemeteries. 

Oovemment  statistics  Indicated  there  were 
2,387,000  veterans  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania In  1964.  This  does  not  Include  eli- 
gible aponses  and  minor  children. 

For  these  eligible  persons,  the  nearest  na- 
tional cemetery  wlU  be  either  Long  Island. 
N.T.,  or  Balttmoce. 

WhUe  tremors  have  been  raisod  by  Con- 
greasmen  and  veterans'  groups  m  these  two 
Statss  since  the  announced  phasing  out  of 
Beverly,  other  parts  of  the  Nation  have  been 
equally  disturbed  when  they  viewed  the  loog- 
rringe  consequences.  Protests,  appeals,  and 
propoeed  legtelattOD  were  made  as  early  as 
1961.  when  the  Army  filed  Its  report. 

Paced  with  mors  than  50  bills  frotn  every 
section  of  the  country  urging  expansion  or 
creation  of  national  cemeteries,  Ooogrssi 
yielded  to  public  opinion. 


On  March  8,  19ft3.  hearings  were  oooducted 
with  aU  facUons  invited  to  testify.  TIm 
&l^t  was  on. 

U.S.   CsMS'rssT  HKASzmm  TircoKCtusnrs — No 

Voiv Takkiv,  Battlk  Is  Rxmswsb 

(By  James  D.  Nicholson) 

As  the  pressure  began  to  mount  through- 
out the  Nation  for  a  general  review  of  the 
national  cemetery  policy,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment knew  It  had  to  clarify  Its  position 
once  snd  for  ail  on  the  issue. 

On  March  6,  6,  and  7,  1963,  hearings  were 
conducted — not  on  spedflc  bUia — but  on  the 
entire  national  cemetery  program.  Represent- 
ative J.  T.  Rutherford,  Republican,  of  Texas, 
chEilrman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks,  headed  the  hearings. 

Opposing  expansion  of  the  national  c«ne- 
tery  program  were  the  executive  branch,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  representatives  of  various  national 
cemetery  associations. 

vsTxsAirs  roa  rr 

Favoring  expansion  of  the  system  and 
ereatlon  of  new  oemeterlee  were  all  erf  the 
veterans  organizations  and  Congressmen  who 
had  Introduced  leglslatlcxi  from  affected 
areas. 

The  Governments  defense  of  Its  policy  (or 
lack  of  poUcy  as  one  Congressman  went  on 
record  as  saying)  was  based  on  certain  oon- 
tentlMis: 

First  was  the  uneven  distribution  of  the 
Installations. 

Oca.  Harry  D.  Temple,  of  the  tJ.8.  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  said: 

"About  83  percent  of  the  burials  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  were  those  persons  wbo  bad 
died  within  a  50-mlle  radius  of  the  cemetery. 
Even  so,  only  40  percent  of  the  veterans  In 
the  radius  chose  to  be  interred  thsrs." 

The  other  argument  was  the  ooet  involved. 

During  the  February  1,  l»e6,  hearings— 
which  were  simply  a  rehash  of  the  1962  hear- 
ings— Col.  James  C.  MacFarland.  Chief  of  the 
Memorial  Dlvlstan  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  supplied  some  coet  estimates. 

He  said  that  to  put  at  least  one  cemetery 
In  every  State  wovUd  cost  about  92  billion. 
This  would  not  Include  the  acquisition  of 
land.  Maintenance  and  operation  for  exist- 
ing cemeteries  for  1964  came  to  some  $6.6 
million. 

The  ultimate  answer  that  the  Government 
gave  veterans  when  they  continued  to  appeal 
was  a  financial  stipend  or  reUnbtirsenient  In 
addition  to  tlM  social  security  benefits. 
nrrmxD  to  ssse 

Veterans  burial  benefits  entitle  a  veteran 
who  served  a  tour  of  duty  during  wartime 
the  maximum  simi  of  $260.  Social  security 
benefits  may  be  added,  bringing  the  total 
to  $460. 

Spokesmen  for  the  veterans  snd  Congress- 
men In  favor  ot  expansion  saw  inconsistencies 
in  the  Government's  defanas  and  punched 
at  It  with  some  facte  and  figures  of  their 
own. 

Uneven  distribution:  Spokesmen  for  the 
veterans  pointed  out  that  burials  were  being 
directed  under  an  antiquated  system  geo- 
graphically one  that  was  devised  more  than 
100  years  ago. 

BUST     40    A    AAT 

Miles  D.  Kennedy,  director  of  the  National 
Legislative  Commission  of  the  American 
Legion  said  during  the  1962  hearings: 

"All  of  the  Northeast  section  of  the  United 
States  feeds  Into  the  cemetery  on  Long 
Island,  N.T.,  and  I  understand  that  the  aver- 
age burial  rate  there  Is  something  like  40  per 
dsy,  6  days  a  week." 

Later,  during  the  1965  hearings.  Repre- 
sentative WnxiAif  T.  Carox,  Republican, 
of  New  Jersey,  echoed  the  same  sentiments: 

'At  the  Beverly  Cemetery  in  the  month  of 
February,  out  of  every  eight  funerals  that 


took  place,  seven  of  those  bodies  came  from 
outside  the  State — some  from  as  far  away  as 
Georgia. 

ANSWXS    COST    CHASOX 

Fifty-mile  radius:  Kennedy  said  that  "to- 
day, with  the  advent  of  the  automobile  and 
better  roada.  a  family  would  surely  travel 
more  than  50  miles  to  see  the  grave  of  a 
deceased  loved  one."  (Even  if  national 
cemeteries  were   regionally  situated.) 

Cost:  Ttut  veterans  rebutted  the  $2  billion 
price  tag.  They  said  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  put  a  national  cemetery  in  every  State. 
They  claimed,  as  Kennedy  menUoned  earlier, 
tiiat  even  reglooal  cemeteries  would  be  ac- 
cessible with  today's  superhighway  system. 
However,  a  1962  census  revealed  that  in  the 
adjoining  Statss  of  Wyoming.  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Nevada,  there  were  360,000  veterans.  In 
none  of  these  States  Is  tiiere  a  naUonai 
cemetery. 

VSTXSAKS     ABOUSSB 

The  $350  VA  stipend  snd  social  security: 
This  was  the  point  that  Infuriated  the  vet- 
erans the  most.  They  felt  they  were  being 
bought  off.  And  cheap  too,  since  private 
burial  costs  usually  exceed  this  payment, 
yet  the  ezecuUve  branch  stlU  refers  to  the 
sUpend  as  the  most  equitable  solution. 

This  payment,  aooordlng  to  the  Veterans' 
Admlnistratloa.  Is  payable  only  to  those  who 
served  during  a  time  of  war  or  to  those 
persons  who  died  while  In  receipt  of  Oov- 
emment disability  compensation. 

Tilts  presents  a  striking  paradox.  leaving 
a  segment  of  the  eligible  population  without 
the  stipend  or  cemetery. 

As  the  cemeteries  are  phased  out  in  various 
p€irts  of  the  Nation,  there  will  be  large  num- 
bers of  veterans  who  will  not  be  eligible  for 
the  stipend.  These  same  persons  will  find 
It  virtually  economically  Infeaslble  to  reach 
a  distant  cemetery. 

Representative  Jajtes  A.  Halxt.  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  said  before  the  subcosomlttee  In 
1962: 

"There  are  approximately  600. OOC  veterans 
In  Florida."  Re  said  that  to  ship  a  body  from 
Miami  to  Von  Barrancas  (the  State's  only 
national  cemetery)  Involved  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  from  JscksonvlUe  to  Arllngtoti, 
Va. 

tX>VU>   XXCEBO    ALLOWANCB 

E^ven  for  an  Individual  getting  the  stipend 
and  social  security,  the  coet  may  well  exceed 
the  allowance,  especially  If  there  Is  no  na- 
tional cemetery. 

In  the  following  States  there  are  no  na- 
tional cemeteries  and  the  average  coet  of 
burial.  Including  undertaker  services  and  lots, 
are:  Alaska,  $9S0:  Connecticut,  $600:  Iowa, 
$850:  Maine,  $1,250;  Nevada,  $915,  and  Wls- 
oonsln,  $1,100  (1962  rates  sccording  to  Gov- 
enunent  fi,Ture6) . 

The  1962  and  1965  hearings  adjourned  on 
an  Inooncluslve  note. 

The  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Mis.  Nancy  Arnold,  said 
recently : 

NO    ACTION   TAKKN 

"There  was  never  any  committee  action 
(vote)  taken  after  the  hearings.  When  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  wrote  to  ttM  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  response  was  un- 
favorable (Aug.  ai,  1965.) 

She  also  said  there  was  "no  pending  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  national  osme- 
terles  and  no  further  hearings  were  sched- 
uled." 

But  if  the  administration  was  resolved  to 
let  the  matter  suffocate  in  committee,  many 
Interested  parties  were  Jttet  as  determined  to 
make  a  fight  of  it. 

That  battle  appeared  to  have  been  renewed 
when  Beverly  National  Cemetery  had  to  close 
its  doors  to  all  but  committed  graves.  (A 
committed  grave  is  set  aside  tor  the  spouse 
of  an  eligible  already  interred  there.) 

Tbs  advocates  of  naUonal  cemeteries  began 
to  mass  their  forces. 
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Havk  Taps  BoTrifDBO  ros  Natiomal 

Cncmuxa? 

(By  Jamea  D.   Nlcholoon) 

Soon  aft«r  It  was  announced  that  Beverly 
National  Cemetery  woiild  be  cloaed  to  new 
burlal«.  old  warriors,  gray  haired  but  full  of 
nght,  met  with  area  Congresamen  In  Phila- 
dflpbla.  to  map  a  battle  plan  iar  thla  Mssion 
of  Congress. 

Eighty  ranking  ofBcers  of  veteran  organi- 
zations from  the  area  gathered  In  Philadel- 
phia city  hadl  last  month  with  several  Con- 
gressmen or  their  representatives. 

They  discussed  their  legislative  failures  of 
:he  past  and  arrived  at  several  conclusions: 

1  Vo  longer  could  veterans  organizations 
flgh:  a  splinter  action  against  the  Govern- 
ments plan  to  phase  out  national  cemeteries. 
They  mxist  coordinate  their  efforts,  not  ]ust 
iorally,  but  nationwide. 

2  A  letterwrl'ing  campaign  would  have 
to  be  launched  '■-ntactlng  every  member  of 
the  Subocimmu'.ee  on  National  Parks  (which 
condicted  '-he  1962  and  196S  hearings  on  the 
national  cemetery  program  policy). 

3  The  many  individual  pieces  of  leglsla- 
lation  which  urged  sectional  consideration 
niu.-^t  be  «>t  aside.  Congressmen  must  give 
the-r  bipartisan  support  to  one  bill  that  will 
stipulate  a  governing  national  policy. 

Representative  WtujAM  Orekn,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  who  attended  the 
PhUadelphia  meeting,  said  that  perhaps  the 
best  portions  of  several  bills  which  have  al- 
ready been  Introduced  could  be  molded  Into 
a  single  bill  that  the  delegation  could  unite 
behind. 

The  Government  should  not  turn  Its  back 
on  the  whole  program  simply  because  It  Is 
antiquated"  Okesn  told  the  vets.  "They 
should  first  consider  revamping  the  struc- 
ture before  they  decide  to  scrap  It." 

Mo«t  of  the  other  Congressmen  at  the 
meeting  pledged  their  bipartisan  support  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  program  that 
wo'ild   be  feasible. 

Little  did  many  of  those  veterans  present 
at  that  .T.eetlng  realize  that  a  bill  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Cemeteries 
Seleotlon  Board  had  been  already  Introduced 
on  January  4,  1S66.  by  Refn'esentatlve  John  P. 
Satix>k.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  Selection  Board,  If  approved,  would 
cut  through  the  maze  of  red  tape  which 
presently  minimizes  the  chances  of  expand- 
ing any  national  cemetery. 

Under  Satlo«'s  bill,  the  Selection  Board 
would  report  to  Congress  the  suitability  of 
a  proposed  site  and  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  concurs  with  the  Board's  findings,  the 
Selection  Board  would  be  authorized  to  spend 
a  maximum  of  125.000  on  Its  development. 

A  Washington  official  said  a  few  weeks  ago 
that,  "nothing  Is  expected  to  happen  on  this 
bill  either." 

Senator  John  E  Hunt.  Republican,  of 
CHoucester.  first,  said  that  the  matter  "was 
not  settled"  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

.As  chairman  of  the  Resolution  Commission 
of  New  Jersey.  Hunt  and  his  commission  were 
recently  Informed  by  the  Army  that  the 
Government  could  not  part  with  any  land  In 
the  Port  Dlx  vicinity  for  an  extension  ot 
Beverly 

I  plan  to  file  an  Interim  report  shortly." 
Hunt  said      "Not  a  final  one." 

Although  most  of  the  concern  over  na- 
tional cemeteries  Is  concentrated  In  the 
Northeast  now,  other  regions  of  the  country 
are  expected  to  take  up  the  fight  as  national 
cemeteries  in  their  dlsuicts  are  filled  to  ca- 
pacity and  closed  to  new  burials. 

Government  flgtires.  based  on  the  e«- 
rimated  closing  dates  of  national  cemeteries, 
indicate  that  by  1970  there  will  be  12  na- 
tional cemet«rtes  with  available  burial  space 
to  accommodate  40  million  eligible  persons  In 
the  United  States 

Criticisms  of  the  Qovemment's  adamant 
.-■"fusal  to  move  legislation  beyond  even  the 


subcommittee  stage,  were  sounded  during  the 
{Philadelphia  meeting. 

John  Cramer,  commander  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
said  a  few  days  after  the  meeting : 

"I  do  believe  that  should  the  day  come 
when  the  doors  of  out  national  cemeteries 
close,  that  Is  the  day  we  become  an  ungrate- 
ful Nation." 

But  the  strongest  sentiment  which  pre- 
vailed that  day  was  the  wish  that  many  vet- 
erans had.  and  have  had  since  the  days  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  that  Is  to  be  burled 
among  comrades  In  arms. 

Charles  H.  Harget,  U.N.  Navy,  retired,  a  past 
president  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association, 
drew  a  rousing  applause  from  the  Phila- 
delphia assembly  when  he  said: 

"It  strikes  me  as  odd  that  whenever  econ- 
omy becomes  the  watchword,  the  poor  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  load,  the  veteran  In  particu- 
lar. 

"We're  spending  billions  throughout  the 
world  trying  to  make  friends  and  all  we  get 
Is  spit  In  the  face,  and  our  American  flag 
trampled." 

RepresenUUve  Cahux,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey,  stated : 

"I  have  strong  feelings  In  favor  of  remedial 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
national  cemeteries,  but  unless  the  attitude 
of  the  present  administration  changes,  the 
future  outlook  Is  not  very  encouraging." 

Many  other  persons  In  Congress  would  con- 
cur with  Representative  Carux's  observa- 
tion Especially  those  Congressmen  who 
have  watched  their  bills  become  lost  In  the 
catacombs  of  committee  and  never  brought 
to  a  vote. 

The  time-honored  tradition  of  being  burled 
among  comrades  In  arms  may  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  paat. 

The  Johnson  administration  appears  to 
have  sounded  the  mournful  cry  of  taps  for 
national  cemeteries. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day. 

The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first  bill  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


AMENDINO  THE  INDIAN  LONG- 
TERM  LEASING  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  Jl.  9070)  to 
amend  the  Indian  Long-Term  Leasing 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unajiimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  1938.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  Interrogate  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that  this  land 
that  we  are  going  to  make  available  for 
business  purposes  is  35  miles  from  Reno. 
Nev.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
tell  the  House  what  type  of  business 
enterprise  it  is  contemplated  will  be  In- 
stalled around  this  very  wonderful  lake? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
will  be  recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Just 
recreational  facilities? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  Is  understood  that 
the  tribe  of  Indians  which  has  this  area 
will  enter  into  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  that  may 
be  used  by  visitors  to  the  area. 

Unless  the  tribe  has  authority  for  ex- 
ecuting lease  contracts  for  a  longer  period 
than  present  authority  permits,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  get  the  financing  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
the  gentleman  sure  that  in  this  area, 
which  is  35  miles  from  Reno,  the  business 
enterprises  to  be  installed  at  this  lake 
will  be  not  just  an  extension  of  the 
gambling  casmos  and  other  activities 
that  are  taking  place  in  Reno;  that  it 
will  not  be  just  another  "little  Reno" 
around  this  lake? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  personal  evalua- 
tion is  that  these  would  not  be  the  inter- 
ests with  which  the  tribe  of  Indians  would 
contract. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
Another  question:  Will  safeguards  be 
placed  around  the  leaders  of  these  tribes 
so  that  when  they  make  these  business 
contracts  they  will  not  be  the  victims  of 
designing  people,  or  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  wrong  people? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  continue  to  have  Jurisdiction  over 
this,  as  the  guardian,  as  it  were,  of  these 
people,  and  that  they  will  be  protected. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  protection  that 
we  have  thrown  up  aroimd  the  Indians 
throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  that  explanation.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1965  (89  Stat. 
539),  as  amended,  la  hereby  amended  as 
follows:  After  the  wc»-ds  "Fort  Mojave  Res- 
ervation", Insert  the  words  "the  Pyramid 
Lake  Reservation.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  9070)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROBLEMS   OF  MANAGING  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  overlooked  aspects  of  economic 
policy  concerns  management  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  An  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  March  30  by  Richard  F.  Jans- 


sen  perform*  a  useful  service  in  airing 
some  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  removing 
the  interest  ceiling  on  Government 
bonds.  In  view  of  current  inflation,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  of 
debt  management  smd  should  receive  a 
thorough  discussion. 

In  the  1966  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  minority  members 
discussed  the  problems  of  debt  manage- 
ment and  unanimously  recommend  re- 
moval of  the  interest  rate  celling.  The 
Democrats  on  the  committee  said  that 
the  ceiling  should  be  retained,  as  Mr. 
Janssen  points  out  in  his  article. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  In  the  Record 
and  the  excerpt  from  the  1966  Annual 
Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  which  the  minority  members  discuss 
debt  management  issues. 
[Procn  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  30. 
1966) 

M.MTAOTNO     THS     DEBT Ta«A8lJ«T      IS      IM      NO 

Huaar  To  Abandon  4V»  Pkbcknt  Bond  Rati 

Ceilino 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

WASHiNGToif. — Can  a  rusty  financial  relic 
of  World  War  I  occupy  a  prominent  place 
la  the  Johnson  administration's  arsenal  of 
newfangled  "new  economics"  weaponry? 

You  wouldnt  think  so.  especially  when 
the  resiilt  is  to  deprive  the  administration 
of  some  of  Its  cherished  "flexibility."  But 
because  It  happens  to  serve  the  Johnsonian 
cause  of  easy  credit,  the  old  weapon  Isn't 
apt   to   be   scrapped    very   readily — If   at  all. 

The  device  Is,  of  course,  the  1917  law  that 
keeps  the  Treasury  from  offering  more  than 
a  4^4  percent  Interest  rate  on  bonds.  Debt 
managers  can't  seU  a  new  long-term  bond 
at  a  rate  that  low  when  Investors  can  buy 
an  older  one  whose  price  has  gone  down 
enough  to  yield  them  aa  much  ■■  S  percent. 

Normally,  the  Inability  to  borrow  money 
whose  repayment  can  be  postponed  untU  dis- 
tant decades  would  be  considered  a  cruel  and 
unusual  handicap  for  Treasury  debt  man- 
agers, and  certainly  they  viewed  the  prospect 
with  dread  frcwn  aifar.  But  now  that  It's  a 
reality,  Washington's  complaints  havent 
beca  any  more  ringing  than  Treaaury  Secre- 
tary Fowler's  muffled  February  remark  to  a 
congressional  questioner  that  he'd  eventu- 
ally have  "some  suggestions"  to  make. 

Now  aides  hint  that,  If  the  Treasury  comes 
back  at  all.  It'll  be  with  a  plan  that  offers 
congressional  sharpshooters  only  a  blurry 
target — nothing  as  drastic  as  outright  repeal 
of  the  Interest  rate  celling. 

To  propose  repeal.  It's  reasoned,  would 
only  Invite  an  unseemly  fight  with  the  Pteal- 
dent's  own  "easy  money"  allies  In  Congress. 
The  administration's  reluctance  was  rein- 
forced when  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House-Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee 
warned  that  It  "would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  remove  the  long-standing  celling."  Its 
very  existence,  the  Democrats  said,  "is  a  clear 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  intention  that  Inter- 
est rates  be  restored  to  a  more  reasonable 
level  In  the  future."  As  If  to  add  to  the 
awkwardness  of  any  such  administration  re- 
quest. It  was  the  committee's  Republican 
minority  that  urged  repeal  to  "facilitate 
nouJnflatlonary.  long-term  Oovemnient  fl- 
nanclng." 

THI   aXFOBUCAN    POSmOK 

As  expressed  by  the  RepubllcaUB,  the  usual 
argument  Is  that  In  times  of  a  bootny  econ- 
omy, the  Government  should  sell  long-term 
debt  that  Is  most  apt  to  be  ttought  from 
savings,  either  of  Individuals  or  of  institu- 
tions such  as  Ufe  Insurance  companies.  By 
selling  short-term  debt  (which  isn't  subject 
to  the  ceUlng) .  the  reasoning  goes,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  apt  to  appeal  more  to  banks  as 


cuatomers,  and  tb^r  purchases  are  consid- 
ered Inflationary  because  they  pay  for  them 
by  creating  depoelta.  thta  adding  to  the 
money  supply. 

"Sore.  That's  ecoooaalce  I."  snaps  an  ad- 
ministration man.  "But  tt  tan't  practical 
In  the  present  situation." 

The  whole  coital  market  Is  so  tight  these 
days,  he  sayn  that  It  wouldn't  be  smart  for 
the  Treas^Tr  to  sell  long-term  debt  any- 
how. "Jh^t  think,"  ht  muses,  "what  Con- 
grees  would  say  If  we  did  have  the  freedom 
to  sell  a  40-year  bond  at  5  percent  and  we 
went  ahead  and  did  it.  We  could  catch  an 
awful  lot  of  heat  for  committing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  that  high  a  rate  for  so  far 
into  the  future,  when  we  might  be  able  to 
wait  about  a  year  and  pay  a  lot  of  lower 
rate."  Furthermore,  other  officials  worry 
about  what  the  real  estate  Industry  would 
think  of  the  Treasury  competing  for  long- 
term  money  that  might  otherwise  go  into 
mortgages  for  the  floundering  housing  mar- 
ket. 

Thus,  some  hopefully  less  controversial 
steps  are  being  talked  of  in  the  Treasury. 

One  Is  a  "for  the  duration"  approach, 
which  would  entail  asking  Congreas  to  free 
the  Treasury  from  the  ceUIng  until  the 
Vietnam  conflict  subsides  and  a  less  steamy 
domestic  economy  halts  the  interest-rate  es- 
calation. By  draping  higher  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  with  the  bunting  of  patriotic 
wartime  sacrlflces,  some  officials  figure,  they 
could  more  readily  win  relief  from  the  celling 
and  then  willingly  slip  back  under  when  it's 
comfortable  to  do  so  once  more. 

Or.  the  Treasury  could  ask  Congress  to 
raise  the  celling  for  the  duration,  perhaps 
up  to  5>4  percent.  This  could  have  the 
psychological  effect  on  the  markets  of  send- 
ing rates  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  the  cell- 
ing, but  It  wouldn't  be  as  bad  as  perma- 
nently placing  the  eelUng  higher,  one  planner 
says.  Uany  investors  would  rush  to  buy  new 
Treasury  bonds  at  the  higher  rates  before 
the  celling  plunks  back  down  to  4^  percent 
again,  he  figurea,  and  the  consequent  surge 
of  demand  would  push  up  bond  prices,  thus 
reducing  the  yields  somewhat. 

Maybe  the  Treasury  would  couch  a  relief 
request  In  terms  of  legally  defining  the  word 
"bond."  The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  which 
created  the  celling  applies  It  only  to  bonds, 
and  by  long  tradition,  though  not  by  law, 
the  Treasury  won't  call  one  of  its  securities 
a  bond  unless  it  matures  In  more  than  i 
years.  So  one  Idea  is  to  have  Congress  say  a 
Treasury  security  isn't  a  bond  unless  it  runs 
for  more  than  10  years,  doubling  the  debt- 
seller's  span  of  ceiling-free  years.  Some  an- 
alysts doubt  that  "MXm  would  be  enough  to 
block  out  the  banks  as  customers,  though, 
and  one  adds  that  "the  pension  funds  and 
Insurance  companies  don't  really  get  very 
Interested  In  anything  shorter  than  about  20 
years."  A  related  twist  would  be  to  rede- 
fine Treasury  notes  (to  which  the  celling 
doesn't  apply)  so  that  they  could  have 
maturities  of  10  or  15  years,  Instead  of  the 
present  6-year  limit. 

But  try  any  of  theee,  frets  one  offldal 
"and  we'll  atlU  have  Congressmen  saying. 
'Tou  mean  you'd  really  want  to  sell  long- 
term  bonds  In  this  kind  of  market?'  " 

A   BACK-ALLST   BOUTK 

Conceivably,  the  Treasury  could  bjrpass  the 
ceUIng  by  a  more  devious  back -alley  route, 
and  perhaps  even  ask  Congress'  approval  of 
the  maneuver.  At  least  according  to  a  1961 
opinion  of  then-Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  1917  law  applies  only  to  the 
coupon  rate  on  the  bonds.  So  the  Treasury 
could  Issue  a  new  4  >/i -percent  bond  at  leas 
than  face  value.  Coupon  clippers  would  still 
get  only  $4.36  a  year  on  each  tlOO  face  value, 
but  they  would  have  paid  the  Treasury  a 
discount  price  of  perhaps  $99  per  $100,  thus 
bringing  the  actual  yield  on  the  money 
they've  invested  to  somethlag  higher  than 
4|4  percent. 


Secretary  Fowler,  and  Secretary  DiUoQ  be- 
fore him.  have  Insisted  they  wouldn't  deign 
to  travel  that  route,  at  least  not  very  far. 
When  the  question  comes  up.  Treasury  men 
still  recite  as  their  basic  posiUon  the  DlUon 
declaration  that  he  wouldn't  sell  bonds  "at 
any  substantial  discount,  without  reviewing 
this  matter  with  the  Congress."  "Substan- 
tial" Is  defined  as  anything  over  50  cents 
p>er  $100.  Frederick  L.  Demlng.  the  Treas- 
ury's Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
has  said;  that  would  only  be  enough  to  boost 
the  Interest  yield  by  about  one-sixteenth  of 
a  percentage  point. 

Deep  discounts  would  have  some  politi- 
cal drawbacks,  too.  If  the  Treasury  sold 
bonds  at.  say,  a  discount  price  of  $90  per 
$100  of  face  value,  it  would  only  take  In  the 
$90  but  the  national  debt  would  go  up  by  the 
full  $100.  Joint  Economic  Committee  Chair- 
man Wbicrt  Patmam  has  already  said  such 
an  approach  would  be  "IntellecttiaUy  dis- 
honest;" while  it  would  be  "i>erfeclly  legal." 
a  Government  economist  adds,  "the  only 
problem  Is  that  any  Treasury  Secretary  who 
decided  to  do  It  would  spend  the  rest  ot 
his  life  In  congressional  hearings." 

When  they  pore  over  possible  routes 
around  the  rate  barrier,  though.  Treasury 
men  can't  help  wondering  If  the  trip  will 
really  be  necessary  at  all.  True,  they're  al- 
ways loath  to  see  the  average  length  of  the 
national  debt  shrinking,  since  this  means  b(g 
chunks  of  It  loom  up  for  replacement  more 
often.  Increasing  chances  that  huge  amounts 
of  borrowing  must  be  done  at  dlActilt  times. 
By  the  end  of  January  the  average  maturity 
of  the  salable  Treasury  securltlee  In  private 
hands  (some  $217  billion,  which  doeen't  In- 
clude savings  bonds  and  some  special  Is- 
sues sold  only  to  Federal  trust  funds)  was 
down  to  4  years  and  10  months  from  6  years 
and  5  months  a  year  before.  But  It's  still 
respectably  longer  than  the  4  years  and  4 
months  average  at  the  end  of  1960  Just  be- 
fore the  Kennedy-Johnson  team  moved  in. 
"We  could  go  on  for  another  year  without 
s^lng  any  Icmg  debt^"  says  one  specialist, 
although  he  concedes  this  would  make  it 
tourer   for    future    debt    stretchers. 

ITNANCINO    OUTSIDE    THE    TRIASTTBT 

One  reason  for  the  relatively  comfortable 
feeUng  about  the  interest-rate  ceiling  is  the 
Johnson  administration's  increasing  use  of  a 
financing  method  that  operates  outalde  the 
Treasury.  Agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  sell  part  Into-- 
ests  In  loazu  they  hold,  cutting  their  need 
to  draw  money  from  the  Treasury  and  thus 
cutting  the  Treasury's  need  to  borrow  from 
the  public.  Because  the  law  doesn't  limit  the 
interest  rates  <m  these  non -Treasury  Issues, 
Fannie  Mae  was  able  to  sell  certificates  In 
mid -March  paying  as  much  as  S^  peireot 
interest  and  with  maturities  as  long  as  15 
years.  If  the  Government  weren't  counting 
on  taking  In  $4.3  bilUon  from  selling  such 
"participations"  In  the  next  fiscal  year  (com- 
pared with  something  closer  to  $1.8  billion 
of  budget  deficit  to  be  financed  throtigh 
selling  regular  new  Treasury  Issues) ,  there 'd 
be  a  good  deal  more  pressure  to  poke  holes 
through  the  celling. 

Perh^ts  more  important  is  the  adminis- 
tration's unwillingness  to  make  a  move  that 
the  financial  community — and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board — would  Interpret  as  more  or 
less  permanent  acceptance  of  the  present 
high  level  of  Interest  rates.  Yet,  as  one 
skeptical  official  confides: 

"Interest  rates  used  to  go  down  sometime* 
because  we  had  recession.  I'm  not  sure  how 
we'U  get  them  down  if  we  succeed  in  keeping 
the  economy  going  up  all  the  time." 

The  admlnistratloo  philosophy  Is  still,  ac- 
cording to  one  strategist,  that  "monetary 
policy  must  be  reversible."  Secretary  Fowler 
recently  spelled  it  out  for  a  congressional 
committee,  expressing  hope  that  after  Vlet- 
luun  "we  could  again  locdc  forward  to  a  time 
In   which  the  ooet  of  money   would   turn 
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duwn."  The  United  Statea  ba«.  the  Secre- 
tary s&ld.  "characterlatlc&lly  been  a  low-ooat- 
of -money  country  because  of  the  rery 
capable  and  efTecUve  capital-generating  In- 
Btltutions  that  we  have  In  our  economy. 
B«lng  able  to  get  money  at  a  very  reasonable 
co6t  la  a  real  national  asset." 

Certainly,  the  White  House  may  decide 
that  the  exigencies  of  managing  the  national 
debt  dictate  doing  away  with  the  interest 
rate  celling.  But  the  symbol  of  a  cherished 
cause  would  b«  given  up  only  grudgingly,  like 
those  aging  artillery  pieces  on  the  courthouse 
lawn. 

An    Excerpt   or  MlNoarrr   Vizws  From   th« 
1966     RcpoiT    or    ths    Joorr    EcoNoiftc 

COMMmXE 

O     DEBT    MANAOIMENT 

One  of  the  most  Important  but  least  de- 
bated economic  Issues  Is  the  impact  of  debt 
management  on  monetary  policy.  Although 
the  Treasury-Federal  Reserve  accord  of  1981 
was  designed  to  free  monetary  policy  from 
the  Iron  grip  of  debt  management,  the 
tlexlbtlity  of  open  market  operations  Is  still 
impaired  to  some  extent  by  Treasury  debt 
financing.  If  monetary  p>ollcy  la  to  serve  Its 
purpt«es  effectively,  considerably  more  under- 
standing Is  needed  of  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  debt  financing  of  the 
Treasury.  We  have  consistently  advocated 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  study 
ihi&  issue  as  a  part  of  Its  continuing  interest 
;n  '.nr  tools  of  monetary  policy. 

Recent  developments  point  up  our  con- 
cern Since  mld-l9dfi  changes  In  the  compo- 
sition of  the  debt  have  tended  to  be  stimu- 
lative because  newly  issued  debt  has  been 
relatively  short  term.  The  legal  Interest  rate 
limit  on  long-term  Qovernment  bonds  is  no 
longer  competitive,  forcing  the  Government 
V.  borrow  In  the  form  of  "near  money" 
.securities  with  short  or  Intermediate  ma- 
turities. 

The  legal  Interest  ceiling  has  also  affected 
the  term  structure  of  Interest  rates.  Yields 
on  Treasury  bills  and  Intermediate-term 
securities  have  risen  abnormally  relative  to 
yields  on   long-term   Government   bonds. 

We  believe  that  the  administration  must 
reconxmend  Immediate  lifting  of  the  4 '« -per- 
cent celling  on  Oovemment  bonds.  Re- 
n-oval of  the  celling  would  facUltlate  non- 
Inflatlonary.  long-term  Government  financ- 
ing and  at  lower  Interest  costs  than  are  now 
possible  through   financing  at  shorter  term. 


ADMINI.STR.^TION  PURSUES  A  POL- 
ICY OF  INTERNATIONAL  FINAN- 
CIAL    a.n:<     economic     isola- 

TIOM.^'M 

Mr  H.ALL  NL  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missjy.-.r:  Mr  CuRTisl  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
l:i elude  e-xtrjuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ■^ 

There  -ahs  :.o  objection. 

Mr  CL-RTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
con-.ru:  increasingly  clear  that  the  web 
rvf  :  >:  :  s  and  i-efitrlctions  erected  by 
:he  Jof:  -  administration  over  the 
iuru  of  Aiiit^ncans  to  invest  and  travel 
aoroad  is  likely  to  be  tightened  again 
11  us  year 

.\n  article  by  Joseph  Slevln  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  13  reveals  that 
the  administration  Is  now  considering  a 
head  tax  on  travel  by  U.S.  citizens  over- 
seas, perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  $10  a  day 


levy  on  visits  outside  the  country.  Also 
under  consideration  is  "putting  added 
muscle"  into  the  so-called  voluntary 
controls  on  bank  lending  and  business 
Investment  overseas. 

The  imposition  of  even  more  stringent 
controls  would  signal  the  complete 
bankruptcy  of  the  administration's  pol- 
icy to  deal  with  the  chronic  deficit  In 
our  balance  of  payments.  For  years  the 
admlnlstitttion  has  promised  that  Just 
one  more  dose  of  restrictive  medicine 
would  produce  balance-of-payments 
eqiaJllbrlum.  The  Congress  and  ttie 
American  people  have  gone  along  with 
this  policy  of  financial  Isolationism  in 
the  hope  that  short-term  expedients 
might  produce  some  lasting  results. 

Promises  that  new  restraints  would 
produce  equilibrium  have  proven  false. 
But  the  promises  continue  to  be  made, 
and  the  controls  continue  to  be  extended 
and  added  to. 

The  interest  equalization  tax,  once 
billed  as  temporary,  has  already  been 
extended  once  and  can  now  be  consid- 
ered virtually  a  permanent  part  of  our 
tax  structure.  ElTorts  to  limit  tourist 
spending  have  been  tightened  up.  and 
foreign  aid  has  been  Increasingly  tied  to 
U.S.  purchases  to  the  detriment  of  a 
sound  development  assistance  program. 
The  "voluntary  "  capital  restraints  pro- 
gram w£«  extended  1  year  and  its  hoped- 
for  termination  date  of  next  February 
has  already  been  abandoned.  Secretary 
Fowler  said  in  a  recent  speech  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  that  the  program  would  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  pending  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  latest  flurry  of  aJarm  over  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments prospects  for  1966 
comes  only  weeks  after  Secretary  Fowler 
triumphantly  announced  that  our  ac- 
counts would  be  in  "approximate"  bal- 
ance for  the  year.  Now  the  word  among 
experts  within  the  executive  branch  Is 
that  the  deficit  this  year  Is  actually  likely 
to  be  nearly  50  percent  laurger  than  the 
$1.3  billion  deficit  for  last  year.  The 
most  alarming  aspect  of  this  picture  Is 
that  while  we  may  make  some  tempo- 
rary gains  because  of  controls,  our  basic 
competitive  position  In  world  trade — the 
crucial  barometer  watched  by  foreign- 
ers— Is  deteriorating  under  the  Impact  of 
domestic  Inflation. 

The  administration  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  close  interrelationship  between 
the  various  items  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Shutting  off  foreign  investment 
not  only  reduces  our  Income  from  abroad 
In  future  years,  but  It  also  holds  down 
current  exports.  This  is  part  of  the  ex- 
planation for  the  shocking  drop  of  $1.9 
billion  In  our  trade  surplus  last  year.  A 
reduction  in  tourist  spending  will  like- 
wise reduce  foreign  dollar  reserves  and 
result  in  a  smaller  volume  of  foreign 
travel  to  and  purchases  from  the  United 
States. 

History  demonstrates  over  and  over 
again  that  controls  only  beget  more  con- 
trols. As  one  set  of  controls  proves  futile, 
new  ones  are  developed.  Foreign  coun- 
tries ultimately  retaliate  and  finally 
world  trade,  travel  and  investment — with 
all  of  their  political  and  economic  bene- 
fits— is  reduced  to  a  trickle. 


Ironically,  these  restrictive  actions  at 
home  are  coming  precisely  when  the  ad- 
ministration Is  engaged  in  critical  trade 
negotiations  in  Geneva  and  In  discus- 
sions with  the  Group  of  Ten  on  reform 
of  the  international  monetary  system. 
Little  wonder  that  these  negotiations  are 
making  so  little  progress.  The  admin- 
istration Is  slowly  whittling  away  our 
standing  as  a  key  currency  country  and 
our  role  of  world  financial  leadership. 
No  policy  could  be  better  calculated  to 
produce  this  result  than  placing  limita- 
tions on  the  free  and  unencumbered  use 
of  the  dollar. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  fact  that 
the  administration  Is  leading  us  down 
the  road  of  financial  and  economic  Iso- 
lationism. It  mystifies  me  how  so  many 
of  those  who  profess  to  have  liberal  eco- 
nomic views  can  sit  silently  by  while  two 
decades  of  progress  toward  building  a 
more  open  international  economy  are 
eroded  away  by  the  administration's 
inept  handling  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy. 

How  long  will  it  take  this  administra- 
tion to  realize  that  controls  are  not  only 
futile  but  damaging  to  ourselves  and  to 
other  nations?  That  point  has  been 
made  repeatedly  by  scholars,  most  re- 
cently by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  with  respect  to  the  capital 
controls  program. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  take 
action  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
both  our  balance  of  payments  and  our 
domestic  economy.  This  calls  for  Gov- 
ernment spending  restraint  to  cool  the 
domestic  boom  and  stop  cost  and  price 
infiation.  Unless  this  Is  done — and  done 
soon — we  will  face  increasingly  severe 
economic  problems  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the 
article  by  Joseph  Slevln  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  April  13  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Pkb   DncM   LrvT   Suoccsted:    Tourist   CtiBBs 
CoNsiDBRXo   Anew   in   Dsncir   Strategy 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

The  administration  U  readying  fresh  meas- 
ures to  cut  the  tr.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

A  special  Cabinet  Committee  will  discuss 
the  new  plans  at  a  White  House  meeting 
that  is  scheduled  for  next  week.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler  heads  the 
Cabinet  group. 

The  proposals  range  from  slapping  a  bit- 
terly controversial  head  tax  on  0.3.  tourists 
to  a  stepped-up  effort  to  chop  military  and 
foreign  aid  outlays.  The  officials  also  are 
talking  about  tightening  the  present  restric- 
tions on  bank  overseas  loans  and  on  direct 
business  Investment  in  foreign  projects. 

"The  severity  of  the  new  curbs  will  depend 
on  how  bad  the  payments  situation  looks,"  a 
high  ofllclal  says.  "If  it's  bad  enough,  we 
will  have  to  cut  tourist  spending.  We  can't 
ask  businessmen  and  banlcs  to  do  more  un- 
less we  do  something  about  the  tourists." 

The  administration  is  actively  discussing, 
the   need   for  more  curbs  liecause   the   US 
balance  of  payments  is  not  showing  an  im- 
provement  that   had   been   expected   at   the 
start  of  1966. 

The  l>est  current  guess  is  that  the  United 
States  will  ttave  a  deficit  of  at  least  $1.25 
billion  this  year  if  no  additional  restrictive 
steps  are  taken.  Some  Oovemment  analysts 
gloomily  are  predicting  that  the  red-ink  en- 
try wlU  Jump  all  the  way  to  (3  bUlion. 
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A  high  admlnlBtratlon  source  predicts  that 
the  group  will  urge  Mr.  Johnson  to  support 
a  tourist  tax  If  a  $2  billion  deficit  seems  like- 
ly but  that  it  will  content  itself  with  less 
abrasive  measures  if  this  shortfall  is  closer 
to  ILSfi  bUUon. 

The  administration  considered  adopting  a 
tourist  beadtax  when  Mr.  Johnson  put  for- 
ward his  emergency  payments  program  14 
months  ago.  It  quickly  abandoned  the  idea, 
.^lowever,  in  the  face  of  angry  protests  from 
travelers,  airlines,  steamship  companies,  and 
travel  agencies. 

The  simplest  tourist  restriction  would  Im- 
pose a  set  tax,  say  $100,  on  each  person  who 
travels  abroad. 

A  new  administration  wrinkle  would  pro- 
vide for  a  per  diem  levy.  Instead.  The  tax 
ould  be  set  at  $10  a  day.  for  example,  and  a 
raveler  then  would  have  to  pay  $10  for  each 
lay  that  he  spends  outside  the  United  States. 
The  exp>ectation  is  that  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee will  respond  to  a  $1.25  billion  deficit 
forecast  by  recommending  that  Mr.  John- 
son caU  for  tougher  dollar  outlay  holddown 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
ind  foreign  aid  administrator  David  Bell.  In 
fiddltlon,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  group  will 
profKJse  that  the  President  try  to  save  several 
hundred  million  dollars  more  by  putting  ad- 
ditional muscle  into  the  voluntary  controls 
that  now  are  in  force  on  overseas  bank  lend- 
ing and  on  business  direct  Investment  m 
foreign  projects. 


EVIDENCE  OP  THE  PRESSURE  OP 
DEFENSE  PURCHASING  ON  DO- 
MESTIC PRODUCERS  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional economy  has  been  operating  on  a 
wartime  basis  slnc«  September  1965, 
when  monthly  expenditures  from  the 
Federal  administrative  budget  leaped  up 
to  a  new  high.  Expendltuies  for  that 
month  reached  $9.5  billion,  the  highest 
level  of  monthly  spending  In  the  Na- 
tion's history  except  for  June  1964,  which 
resulted  from  end-of-fiscal-year  spend- 
ing pressure. 

Spending  since  September  has  contin- 
ued at  high  monthly  levels,  levels  higher 
than  average  monthly  expenditures  since 
1961.  In  October  1965.  spending  was 
$8.8  billion.  In  November  $9.1  billion.  In 
December  $9.4  billion,  in  January  1966 
$8.8  billion  and  In  February  $8.2  billion. 
In  previous  years  average  monthly  ex- 
penditures were  about  $7.5  billion. 

These  high  levels  of  Government  ex- 
penditures have  been  in  part  due  to 
spending  tr>  pay  for  "guns"  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  in  combination  with  new  ex- 
penditures for  domestic  "butter."  They 
have  resulted  in  widely  noted  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  increases  most  evi- 
denced in  rising  prices  for  basic  con- 
sumer items.  If  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration continues  Its  high  spending  the 
pressures  now  generating  price  Increases 
and  shortages  In  skilled  manpower,  es- 
sential raw  materials,  and  plant  capacity 
will  surely  continue.   Republicans  rightly 


argue  that  the  proper  measures  to  con- 
trol these  Infiatlonary  pressures  are  not 
sp)eciflc  price  control  measures  Justi- 
fied on  the  hazy  concept  of  wage-price 
guideposts.  but  cuts  in  redundant  and 
nonessential  spending. 

The  Nation,  we  argue,  can  alTord  both 
guns  and  butter.  But  It  carmot  afford 
rancid  butter:  Redundancy,  poorly 
planned  and  poorly  administered  pro- 
grams and  unnecessary  frills  in  pro- 
grams. Republicans  have  made  many 
concrete  suggestions  for  areas  In  which 
to  withhold  or  cut  spending.  One  area 
Republicans  have  not  recommended,  it 
is  important  to  note,  is  in  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  Federal  employees.  Here  in- 
creases are  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  purchasing  power  already  ex- 
perienced through  infiation.  So  long  as 
the  administration  falls  to  perform  Its 
major  and  historical  economic  fimction, 
namely,  to  presen'e  the  Integrity  of  the 
dollar,  we  must  permit  our  people  to  pre- 
serve their  standard  of  living  by  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  their  earnings  or  re- 
tirement benefits. 

The  theory  that  the  Vietnam  war  has 
played  a  major  pai^  in  influencing  the 
domestic  economy  has  been  disputed. 
One  factor  I  would  point  out  to  those  who 
do  not  agree  that  war  spending  has  had 
a  deep  impact  Is  the  difficulty  business- 
men are  having  in  meeting  increasing 
Government  defense  orders.  Cotton  tex- 
tiles is  a  specific  area  where  defense  de- 
mand for  certain  staple  fabrics  has  over- 
strained capacity  to  produce.  Unknown 
to  many  of  us,  businessmen  face  a  great 
complex  of  procedures  when  they  supply 
Federsil  orders,  and  these  procedures  are 
confusing  businessmen  newly  entering 
the  defense  supply  field. 

In  response  to  demands  from  business, 
the  Commerce  Department  hsis  scheduled 
14  meetings  across  the  Nation  at  which 
defense  contractors  will  be  briefed  on 
the  operation  of  the  defense  materials 
system  and  priorities. 

The  Commerce  Department's  defense 
materials  system  and  priorities  regulate 
the  flow  of  materials  and  products  to 
military,  atomic  energy  and  space  pro- 
grams and  assist  defense  contractors  and 
suppliers  to  complete  their  contract 
schedules  on  time. 

These  meetings  were  arranged  at  the 
request  of  businessmen  throughout  the 
country  who  hold  or  expect  to  get  de- 
fense contracts,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce said  when  scheduling  the  meet- 
ings. Businessmen  are  seeking  answers 
to  problems  created  in  their  operations 
by  increased  military  procurement.  In- 
dustry's questions,  reports  tlie  Commerce 
Department,  Involve  the  use  of  priority 
rated  orders  under  which  contractors, 
subcontractors,  and  suppliers  obtain 
materials,  supplies,  and  components  for 
Department  of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  National  Space  and 
Aeronautics  Agency  programs. 

This  activity  is  a  concrete  example 
that  Vietnam  spending  is  having  a  deep 
structural  effect  on  the  national  econ- 
omy. It  is  not  only  generating  much 
new  demand,  but  creating  shifts  in  es- 
sential material  uses  which  will  have 
much  longer  term  effects  in  promoting 


use  of  new  and  alternative  materials.  I 
urge  that  economists  and  the  adminis- 
tration pay  much  closer  attention  to 
these  basic  economic  changes  it  is  di- 
rectly influencing 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES  ACCEL- 
ERATE MIGRATION  OF  FARMERS 
FROM  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Langkn]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, April  8,  the  House  Minority  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture  issued  a  statement 
charging  that  administration  policies  are 
accelerating  the  migration  of  farmers 
from  rural  America. 

In  that  statement  we  expressed  our 
deep  concern  over  recent  Government 
actions  which,  first,  lowered  the  price  of 
hides  to  livestock  producers  by  limiting 
exports;  second,  cost  grain  farmers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  lost  Income  due  to 
heavy  dumping  of  CCC  grains;  third, 
held  down  prices  to  thousands  of  sugar 
producers  by  opening  the  door  to  greater 
sugar  imports;  and  fourth,  threaten  to 
substantially  affect  the  dairy  industry 
further  by  allowing  the  expansion  of 
dairy  lmp>orts.  And,  we  also  made  note 
of  the  fact  that  now,  while  pork  imports 
are  going  up  and  hog  prices  are  going 
down,  no  action  Is  being  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
carried  the  headline  "Freeman  Elated 
Over  Price  Drop."  This  Is  the  first  time 
In  history,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  gone  on  record  as 
being  happy  over  a  drop  in  farm  prices — 
an  attitude  which  I  find  really  incred- 
ible. Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  reason 
why  over  half  a  million  farms  have  dis- 
appeared since  he  took  ofiBce,  and  a  clue 
to  why  we  will  see  another  100,000  evap- 
orate this  year. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  administration,  in 
hurriedly  looking  around  for  a  scapegoat 
to  protect  itself  from  consumer  wrath, 
has  chosen  to  pin  the  blame  for  rising 
living  costs  upon  farmers  rather  than 
upon  the  President's  own  Inflationary 
policies.  Our  task  force  directly  chal- 
lenges the  administration's  position  that 
rising  living  costs  can  be  checked  by  low- 
ering the  prices  of  farm  commodities. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  61  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  food  in  the  housewife's 
shopping  basket  is  added  after  it  leaves 
the  farm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  posi- 
tion here  is  hypocritical  at  best.  While 
the  President  has  set  wage  Increase 
guidelines  of  3.2  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  he  Is  depressing  prices  to 
the  farmer — who  even  now  is  earning 
only  about  60  percent  as  much  as  the 
average  city  worker. 

The  administration  must  be  reminded 
that  it  has  an  obligation  and  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  farmer.     The  task  force 
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car.5  en  ihe  admlnlxtratlon  to  declare 
that  n  will  imniedlat^ly  end  these  price 
depressims  pi  act  ices  which  are  ao  In- 
conslstem  with  tht  oest  interests  of  both 

farnier  and  r::.s\.rT;'. 

Following  Ls  the  full  text  of  the  task 
force  siaiement: 

SttTMENT    ST    THE    HoU8«    RXFTTBLICAN    TaSK 
FOnCt  ON    AOR.'TOl.TtJBK,  APKIL  8,    !»«« 

t^ast  year  this  task  force  issued  a  state- 
ment deploring  the  ii&rmXul  effects — in  both 
the  rural  and  city  araas — of  the  accelerating 
exodus  from  the  farms  of  rural  America.  In 
th\'  ?tji'err.?n'  »*  r-'.Tlstered  our  profound 
concern  over  the  administration's  conten- 
ti,  :.  AS  expressed  bv  bolfi  President  Jolmaon 
and  his  then  Dire*  i-or  or  the  Budget,  Kennit 
Gordon,  Uiat  3V«  miiUon  additional  farm- 
ers— more  than  9  million  men.  women,  and 
children — would  have  to  leave  the  land. 

tlAMJLTI   OUTIXXtK 

!:i  his  oudget  mtwg»  la«t  y«ar,  President 
Juivnion  said  In  view  of  the  znarltet  out- 
looic  for  faj-m  commodities  at  borne  and 
abroad.  fEu-mlng  alone  cannot  b«  expected 
to  provide  a  decent  living  in  the  future  for 
more  than  about  1  million  farm  families, 
even  with  continued  Ooremment  asstst- 
.ince  ■  The  President's  reference  to  the 
mirket  outlook  for  farm  commodities"  was 
ptixticuiarly  s^gnlfloant.  since  it  has  been 
throui?h  Agriculture  Secretary  PVeeman's  in- 
crea-s'.ng  manipulation  of  and  growing  con- 
tr^'.  ovrr  the  farm  marketplace  that  the 
rtdm!ni,s-j-3tlon  has  managed  so  succesafully 
to  beat  down  farm  prlcea  and  keep  tbem  at 
depressed  ipvels  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the 
mos;  ini porta !.t  factors  involved  in  driving 
our  ttLtmen  from  their  land  are  In  fact  those 
economic  rorces  which  are  being  created  and 
fostered  by  the  administration  in  its  deliber- 
ate efTorts  to  reduce  farm  prices  and  income. 

aZVKXSX  IkOCaATIOK 

Now.  in  apparent  response  to  the  concern 
which  has  been  expressed  by  this  task  force 
and  many  other  people  over  the  continuing 
mlgrntlan  from  rural  America  to  otn-  cities, 
.Secretiry  Freeman  has  oome  forward  with 
the  s'ijfsestion  -hat  It  might  be  a  good  thing 
;r  tra»  migration  were  to  be  reveraed.  We 
neartily  con.  i.ir  with  this  suggestion,  but  find 
I'.  aigh>y  iiK-unsistent  with  tvis  policies  and 
actions  which  have,  up  to  now,  achieved  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect. 

The  -s'-or'l  reveals,  for  instance,  that  since 
Secretary  Pr«»m«n  took  office,  more  than 
half  i  mllllrn  farms  have  disappeared,  and 
about  2'^  mlliii  n  men.  women,  and  children 
have  left  the  farming  population.  This  year 
approximately  100,000  more  farms  will  evap- 
orate from  the  face  of  rural  America. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
.'armers  are  V-ir'.ng  their  fields,  for  the  John- 
son tdrr-.lr; >:■-'. 'Ion  and  Secretary  Freeman 
h.ave  'on.il»r.':;tlv  pursued  policies  which 
h.wo  depres«e<:  the  prices  erf  farm  cocnmodl- 
tiea  In  the  recfri'  piust  for  example,  the  ad - 
minis trsuor.  r<.  ^.x  lAtr:.  sction  in  four  major 
areas  graiiiS  s.ig.L.-.  .-..des,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

CRAHf     DTTlCPtNO 

Hdge  quantities  of  Oovertunent-owned 
gr*:ns  have  been  dumped  on  the  market  in 
in  effort  to  depress  both  grain  and  livestock 
prices  Large  amounts  of  corn  have  been 
suld  from  CCC  bins  lowering  the  market 
price  to  the  farmer  Oommodlty  Credit 
Corpnrati  n  wheat  bA»  also  been  oaed  to  de- 
pre(.s  pr.cea.  mrid  often  just  the  threat  of  a 
Go'.ernnierit  au.e  has  caused  prices  to  nose- 
dive 

Gardner  Ackley.  Chairman  of  the  Presl- 
ion.  5  Council  of  Boononilc  Advtaers,  con- 
resaed  in  a  nationwide  taiertslaB  interview 
on  March  10  that  the  bmtwj  earn  sales  were 
made  to  hold  dTwn  the  prla«  of  corn.  Thm 
O^jverr.ment  ■  ac;  .  -«!   large  stocks  of  com 


In  its  past  price  support  operation."  he  said, 
"now  we're  releasing  them  into  the  market." 

Secretary  Freeman,  however,  would  not  ad- 
mit that  the  purpose  of  the  sales  was  to  hold 
down  prices,  and  lefwred  to  such  charges  as 
"political  ZMlMS."  His  reticence  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  desire  to  avoid  a  bar- 
rage of  criticism  such  as  bm  received  last  year 
when  he  testified  t>efore  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  that  the  purpose  of  heavy 
OCC  feed-grain  sales  In  1961-<J2  was  "to  move 
our  prices  down  far  enough  so  that  they 
would  be  way  below  the  support  level,  the 
loan  level,  so  tliat  we  could  thereby  get  com- 
pliance." 

mvQtm 

The  administration  moved  to  hold  down 
the  prices  which  thousands  of  domestic 
sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  growers  could  re- 
ceive for  their  crops,  by  opening  the  door  to 
unlimited  imports  of  foreign  sugar  during 
the  remainder  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
calendar  yesf  i  -~_.. 

The  prices  of  hides  lofc^^lemen  were  low- 
ered as  much  as  »3  to  M  aiiead  by  the  ad- 
ministration's sudden  action  to  limit  exports. 
Just  2  years  ago  when  heavy  cattle  imports 
glutted  the  U.S.  market  and  low  prices  were 
forcing  many  cattlemen  out  of  business.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hodges  advised  the  farm- 
ers to  quit  whining  and  go  out  and  look  for 
new  foreign  markets  for  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts. Livestock  producers  carefully  built  up 
an  export  market  for  hides,  only  to  have  the 
administration  sharply  restrict  it. 

DAOtT 

Dairy  farmers,  also,  have  felt  the  lash  of 
the  economic  whip.  In  his  1967  budget,  the 
Prssi(tent  seelcs  an  80-percent  slash  in  school 
milk  funds,  which  would  drop  milk  consump- 
Ubn  by  schoolchildren  fully  one-third,  or  ap- 
proximately 1  billion  half  pints  of  milk  per 
year.  Obviously,  the  effect  of  this  quantity 
of  milk  moving  into  the  marketplace  instead 
of  the  schools,  can  only  be  to  hold  down 
djOry  prices. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  to  date 
refused  to  implement  authority  in  present 
law  to  make  open  market  dairy  purchases  for 
domestic  and  foreign  donation  programs. 
Also,  the  Armed  Forces  have  reportedly  been 
ordered  In  some  cases  to  decrease  the  use  of 
butter,  and  In  other  Instsinces  to  substitute 
margarine  for  butter  In  rations  for  military 
personnel.  These  acUons  tend  to  keep  dairy 
prices  from  rising. 

Finally,  dairy  farmers  received  little  en- 
couragement from  the  recent  price  support 
and  class  I  price  announcement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  prospect  of  ex- 
panded dairy  Imports  being  used  to  force 
downward  the  price  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  Is  dlsturtHng. 

rakMsa  SAcaincxs 

The  Johnson  administration  apiMurently 
feels  that  the  fanner  should  be  sacrtflced  on 
the  altar  of  cheap  food.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  however,  that  neither  farmers  nor 
consumers  have  benehted  from  this  policy 
of  depressing  farm  prices. 

The  administration,  hurriedly  looking 
around  for  a  scapegoat  to  protect  Itself  from 
consumer  wrath,  has  chosen  to  ;^n  the  blame 
for  rising  living  costs  upon  farmers  rather 
than  upon  the  President's  own  Inflationary 
poll  ales. 

rooo  ccwra 

Housewives  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
sharp  increases  in  food  prices,  especially 
meat.  Many  believe  the  farmer  is  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiary.  Yet  It  is  a  fact  that  81 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  food  In  the  house- 
wife's shopping  basket  Is  added  after  It  leaves 
the  farm.  Through  the  years,  higher  proc- 
essing, packaging,  transportation,  and  han- 
dling costs,  along  with  higher  taxes  and 
wages,  have  accounted  for  the  major  upward 


trend  In  food  prices,  as  can  readily  be  seen 
Xram  the  table  t>elow: 

[In  biUisBS  of  doBats] 
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Soaree:  US  DA,  Eoeoomic  Resesrefa  Btrvice. 

Let's  compare  farm  prices  and  retail  food 
prices  of  February  1951,  when  the  Korean 
war  was  at  Its  height,  with  today's  Vietnam 
war  prices. 

U.S.    Department    of    Agriculture    figure 
show  that  average  prices  received  by  farn. 
era  for  the  commodities  they  market  were 
13  percent  lower  In  February  1966  than  they 
were  in  the  same  month  of  1961. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics figures  show  that  in  1951,  It  took  99.54 
to  buy  at  retail  the  same  food  Items  and 
amounts  which  today  cost  911.10 — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  16  percent. 

INrLATION    NOT    WARM    PSICXS 

With  farm  prices  down  13  percent  and  re- 
tail food  prices  up  16  percent  l>etween  Amer- 
ica's last  two  wars,  clearly  one  must  look 
beyond  the  farmer  to  find  the  villain  in  the 
piece.  The  real  villain  is  inflation — creep- 
ing inflation  at  first  and  now  rapidly  increas- 
ing Inflation.  These  facts  have  had  ample 
conflrmation  in  the  events  of  recent  weeks. 

In  the  case  of  hides,  for  example,  the  ad- 
mlnlBtration  Justified  its  Imposition  of  export 
controls  on  American  hides  by  rlntmirtg  the 
action  would  "prevent  a  substantial  rise  In 
shoe  prices.  Increases  In  hide  and  leether 
prices."  they  said,  "would  have  forced  an 
Increase  in  shoe  prices  of  S  percent  or  more." 
Since  the  export  limitation  was  applied,  tUde 
prices  to  farmers  have  dropped  15  to  20  per- 
cent, but  shoe  prices  are  going  up  3  to  8 
percent  anyway. 

BIOC    COSTS    NOT   THX   PROBLUCS 

Particularly  revealing  is  the  comment  of 
one  shoe  industry  official  who  said  that  "The 
hide  market  can  go  down  even  lower  levels 
and  the  prices  of  shoes  is  still  going  to  go  up. 
Regardless  of  the  cost  of  hides,  the  price  of 
shoes  must  go  up  to  maintain  already  low 
industry  profit  margins."  Industry  sources 
said  that  Increased  operating  and  lalxir  costs 
have  l>een  a  primary  factor  in  the  shoe  price 
increases. 

In  the  case  of  pork,  hog  prices  to  farmers 
have  declined  as  much  as  15  percent  In  re- 
cent weeks,  with  no  noticeable  effect  on  re- 
tall  prices.  All  of  the  coets  wtiich  are  added 
from  the  time  the  bog  leaves  the  farm  until 
the  consumer  buys  a  pound  of  bacon  or  pork 
chops  at  the  retail  meat  counter  continue  to 
mount. 

And  Just  last  week  when  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment announced  a  major  cost-of-living  rise 
for  February.  Arnold  Chase.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
told  a  news  conference  that  since  the  middle 
of  February  the  wholesale  price  index  for 
farm  and  processed  foods  had  fallen  by  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  and  admitted  that  the 
drop  in  wholesale  prices  may  not  have  "an 
immediate  impact"  on  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers. Some  of  the  lower  wholesale  prices 
may  never  reach  consumers  at  all  If  middle- 
men Increase  their  take,  be  said. 

HAMT    OVCa    tow    PBtCZS 

And  yet  with  all  this  evidence  on  record, 
with  the  farmer  earning  only  about  60  per- 
cent as  much  as  the  average  city  worker, 
with  Inflationary  pressures  pushing  farm  pro- 
duction costs  to  an  all-time  record  high. 
Secretary  of  Agricuitur*  Freeman  continues 
to  use  his  authority  to  drive  the  prices  of 


farm  commodities  downward,  and  is  gen- 
uinely elated  when  he  succeeds,  aa  this  head- 
line of  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  reveals — "Freeman  Elated  Over  Price 
Drops."  Meanwhile,  other  adminisUation 
spokesmen  such  as  Gardner  Ackley  continue 
to  claim  that  the  coet-of-llving  rise  can  be 
halted  by  further  depressing  farm  prices. 

For  the  administration  to  take  such  a 
position  Is  hypocritical  at  best,  and  will  have 
tragic  consequences  for  the  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen of  rural  America.  The  President 
has  set  a  wage  Increase  gtildellne  of  3.2  per- 
cent for  the  rest  of  the  economy,  but  Is  de- 
pressing prices  to  the  farmer. 

ADMINISTRATION    NOT    CONCERNED 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  neither  Sec- 
retary Freeman  nor  anyone  else  in  the  John- 
son administration  is  even  halfway  con- 
cerned about  stemming  the  migration  of 
farmers  and  rural  Americans  to  the  cities, 
for  if  they  are,  surely  they  wotild  make  use 
of  the  most  obvious  and  practical  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  by  Immediately 
calling  a  halt  to  their  price  depressing  prac- 
tices. Secretary  Freeman's  call  to  reverse  the 
migration  would  be  a  welcome  note  Indeed 
If  It  were  at  all  believable,  but  It  Just  doesn't 
fit  into  the  tune  which  the  Secretary  and  the 
rest  of  the  Johnson  administration  have  been 
playing  for  so  long. 

mST    S'TZP 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Agri- 
culture enthusiastically  endorses  the  con- 
cept of  reversing  the  migration  and  revitaliz- 
ing niral  America.  As  we  pointed  out  last 
year,  the  decline  of  rural  America  Is  harmful 
to  the  entire  Nation.  But  we  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  that  the  first  and  most  Im- 
portant step  in  "rural  revltallaatlon"  must 
be  to  allow  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber 
a  fair  return  for  their  efforts.  The  Johnson 
administration  has  It  in  Its  power  to  do 
something  constructive  for  the  farmer.  It 
can  do  this  by  declaring  that  from  this  day 
forward  the  administration  will  no  longer 
engage  in  any  price  practices  Inconsistent 
with  the  best  Interests  of  the  farmer — we 
urge  that  the  administration  make  this  dec- 
laration now. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  PROTECT  SAVERS 
AGAINST  INFLATION 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  r>olnt  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  3j)eaker,  it  Is 
indicative  of  the  administration's  con- 
flicting and  Inconsistent  economic  pol- 
ices that,  on  the  one  hand.  President 
Johnson  coimsels  us  all  to  restrain  our 
urge  to  spend,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  income  tax  system  has  a  built-in  bias 
against  saving  in  inflationary  times. 
The  Incentive  to  save  is  certainly  weak- 
ened when  price  Increases  reduce  the 
value  of  the  dollars  we  set  aside  and  then 
the  Interest  received  on  bonds,  savings- 
and-loan  shai-es  and  time  deposits  Is 
taxed  Eis  fully  as  real  income.  It  Is  most 
imfalr  to  require  the  saver  to  pay  a  tax 
on  that  portion  of  Interest  he  receives 
which  is  purely  an  inflation  premium. 
It  also  makes  little  economic  sense  to 
discourage  saving  when  a  higher  level 
could  dami>en  inflationary  demand  and 


at  B  lower  level  of  interest  rates  than 
might  otherwise  prevail. 

Yale  professor  of  economics,  Henry  C. 
Walllch,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, ofifers  a  proposal  worthy  of  close 
consideration.  Professor  Wallich  notes 
that  aiiyone  owning  income-producing 
real  property  is  allowed  to  deduct  de- 
preciation of  this  property  from  his  in- 
come for  tax  purposes.  The  rationale  is 
that  this  property  depreciates  through 
wear  and  tear  and  can  be  thought  of  as 
diminishing  the  taxpayer's  true  income. 
Similarly,  Income-producing  financial 
property  can  be  said  to  depreciate  by  the 
amount  of  inflation  annually,  also  dimin- 
ishing income.  In  fairness  to  savers, 
therefore,  the  definition  of  depreciable 
property  ought  to  be  extended  to  savings 
deposits  and  similar  assets. 

Part  of  the  high  Interest  rates  during 
times  of  Inflation  can  be  thought  of  as 
an  inflation  premium,  compensating  the 
saver  for  the  loss  in  purchasing  power 
resulting  from  rising  price  levels,  Profes- 
sor Walllch  notes.  And  it  is  this  premium 
which  should  be  treated  exactly  as  a  de- 
preciation allowance  for  other  property. 
A  taxpayer  should  be  simply  allowed  to 
deduct  the  year's  rise  in  the  consumer 
price  index  from  the  average  interest  he 
received  from  his  savings  and  pay  tax 
only  on  the  residual.  For  instance,  if  the 
2  percent  inflation  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  called  tolerable  be- 
comes a  continual  occurrence,  then  the 
individual  who  receives  5  percent  inter- 
est on  his  savings  deposit  should  have  to 
pay  income  tax  only  on  3  percent  in- 
terest. 

This  provision  can  rationally  be  made 
only  applicable  to  Individual  savers  since 
business  in  general  receives  little  of  its 
Income  in  Interest  and  banks  and  other 
flnanclal  institutions  are  in  unique  posi- 
tions. Peiislon  fund  and  life  Insurance 
benefits  payable  to  individuals  should 
also  be  included  If  possible  and  some 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
interest  payments  which  are  presently 
tax  deductible. 

Professor  Walllch  maintains  that  the 
revenue  cost  to  the  Treasury  would  not 
be  exorbitant.  Based  on  1963  reported 
taxable  interest,  applicable  tax  rates,  the 
rise  in  the  price  Index  and  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent,  the  amount  might  be 
$1.25  billion.  Inasmuch  as  the  proposal 
would  induce  greater  individual  saving, 
the  revenue  loss  would  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  fighting  Inflation  while  at 
the  same  time  benefiting  those  partic- 
ularly unfairly  hit  by  price  level  in- 
creases. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  consideration 
of  a  tax  adjustment  to  benefit  our  savers, 
"When  the  current  inflationary  boom  sub- 
sides, fairness  to  our  savers  deserves  high 
priority,  and  the  Congress  should  be  pre- 
pared to  act  with  dispatch.  We  might 
even  find  that  depreciation  for  savers  be- 
comes a  useful  addition  to  our  battery  of 
economic  stabilizers.  Certainly  it  is  less 
oppressive  to  encourage  greater  personal 
saving  than  to  increase  Government  in- 
come taxes. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
Professor   Wallich's   description   of   his 


proposal,  published  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, April  4,  1966.  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

DXPRBCXATION     FOB     SaVESB 

(By  Henry  C.  Walllch) 
As  the  traditional  spring  rite  of  filling  In 
form  1040  begins,  taxpayers  will  be  looking 
for  legiUmate  ways  of  holding  down  their 
taxable  Income.  One  such  device  is  to  de- 
duct depreciation  on  income-producing  prop- 
erty. This  is  open  not  only  to  businessmen, 
but  to  anyone  who  owns  income-producing 
property,  such  as  a  rental  dwelling.  The  law 
reasons  that  this  kind  of  property  depreciates 
through  wear  and  tear.  The  taxpayers  true 
Income  is  diminished  by  depreciation. 
Hence  the  law  permlto  depreciation  to  be 
deducted  in  computing  taxable  income. 

This  option  la  not  open  to  the  many  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  whose  income-producing 
property  takes  the  form  of  savings  deposits 
or  of  bonds  yielding  interest.  The  law  here 
reasons  that  assets  fixed  In  dollar  terms  are 
not  subject  to  depreciation.  Unfortunately, 
the  law  is  wrong. 

Under  the  policies  the  Government  Is  pur- 
suing today,  a  steady  depreciation  of  the  dol- 
lar is  very  probable.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  said  that  a  2  percent  rate  of 
Infiatlon,  although  unwelcome  and  undesir- 
able, is  tolerable.  In  fairness  to  savers, 
therefore,  the  definition  of  depreciable  prop- 
erty ought  to  be  extended  to  savings  de- 
posits and  similar  assets, 

inplation  PRkmiTM 
If  depreciation  of  the  dollar  were  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  deduction,  savers  would 
gain  somewhat  better  protection  against  in- 
flation. Present  high  interest  rates  already 
contain  what  may  be  called  an  inflation  pre- 
mium. This  compensates  the  saver  in  some 
measure  for  depreciation  of  principal.  But 
the  premium  is  partly  nullified  If  he  has  to 
pay  taxes  upon  It.  The  tax  collector  should 
treat  the  Inflation  premium  exactly  as  he 
treats  the  depreciation  allowance  for  other 
property. 

To  compute  the  depreciation  allowance  for 
savings  would  be  a  good  deal  simpler  than 
for  most  other  depreciable  property.  The 
rate  If  inflation  Is  known  frcMn  the  consumer 
price  Index.  The  information  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Treasury  with  form  1040. 

The  taxpayer  would  also  have  to  know  the 
rate  of  interest  he  received  on  his  savings. 
In  the  case  of  bonds,  this  is  stated  on  the 
bond  and  the  coupon.  In  the  case  of  inter- 
est on  deposits  or  savings- and -loan  shares, 
the  bank  or  savlngs-and-loan  association 
could  Inform  the  saver  of  the  average  rate 
he  received.  Since  he  already  gets  a  state- 
ment of  his  total  interest  recelpU,  supplying 
this  Information  wotild  be  no  great  burden. 
Then,  if  the  taxpayer  found  that  the  rate 
of  Inflation  was  2  percent  and  he  received 
interest  at  6  percent,  he  would  deduct  the  2 
percent  and  arrive  at  an  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  3  percent. 

BUSINESS  TREATMXNT 

Complications  probably  would  arise  If  the 
proposal  were  to  be  extended  to  businesses. 
For  most  businesses.  Interest  in  any  event  is 
not  an  important  form  of  Income.  Banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  are  In  a  spe- 
cial position  that  makes  the  present  proposal 
Inapplicable.  Hence  the  proposal  should  be 
limited  to  individual  taxpayers.  Life  insur- 
ance and  pension-fund  benefits  payable  to 
individuals,  however,  should  be  Included,  if 
the  computational  difficulties  can  be  over- 
come. 

Whether  a  corresponding  adjustment 
should  be  made  for  interest  paid  by  individ- 
uals is  an  open  question.  Interest  payments 
now  are  tax  deductible.  In  time  of  Infiatlon. 
this  conveys  a  double  beneflt;  the  tax  deduc- 
tion and  the  reduction  in  the  real  value  of 
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the  debt.  In  taimesa,  th«  tAx  deduction 
ougnt  to  be  reduced  tn  proportion  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  debt.  F^jr  home  mort- 
gages, the  amount*  Involved  would  b«  ea«y 
to  compute.  They  would  be  almort  impos* 
8!ble  to  compute,  however,  for  consumer 
credit  wl'h  Ita  many  bidden  charges. 

The  revenue  cost  of  thU  proposal  would 
not  be  exorbitant.  Based  on  1M3  reported 
taxable  interest,  applicable  t&x  rates,  the  rise 
in  the  price  index  and  Interest  at  4  percent, 
the  amount  might  be  a  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars.  These  beneQts  would  go,  how- 
ever, to  those  particularly  unfairly  hit  by 
inflation.  Obviously  the  present  Is  no  time 
to  make  tax  concessions  to  anyone.  But 
when  times  change  and  tax  reform  once 
mure  can  be  considered,  fairness  to  savers 
deserves  high  prlorlt" 


CAN  THE  BOOM  BE  COOLED? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  '  Mr  Ellsworth!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extrarpo'us  matter. 

The  SPF.AKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  req  ;f*st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi^so;^:-."' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wsiahlng- 
ton  Post  Is  entitled  Can  the  Boom  Be 
Cooled?  "  It  contains  some  of  the  t»est 
advice  I  have  seen  on  how  Federal  spend- 
liit;  projects  can  be  stretched  out  and 
cut  back  In  order  to  effectively  bring  the 
forces  of  Inflation  under  effective  con- 
trol. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  es- 
pecially to  the  White  House: 

Cam  TBI  Boom  '&t  Coolxo? 

Althongh  a  number  of  pronJnent  corpo- 
rate executives  wrote  the  President  that  they 
would  reduce  outlays  for  new  plant  and 
equlpmem,  the  McGraw-Hill  survey  Indl- 
rstps  mpUal  spending  during  this  year  will 
be  19  percent  Mghpr  'hfir!  !n  1968.  Juxtapos- 
1ns  t-hese  far-'.s  rirv-?  n,.'  impugn  the  corporate 
>ad(v^  wh  >  7--.I'. •^•(»<-r>-d  their  cooperation  tn 
the  efTnr^  f.n  .-pn-  n fl n  •  i onary  pressures.  But 
n  "Irx^  s'ltrsf^'  '••"•a*  presidential  suasion  may 
not  be  verv  r(T»ctlve  In  coding  off  the  capital 
•pending   b<»m. 

Ur.Ilfce  wafer  that  flows  through  a  faucet, 
rapttai  spending  cannot  simply  be  turned 
off  The  t-vCAoa  of  new  indtntrlal  build- 
ings and  the  voductlon  of  industrial  equli>- 
ment  req-ilr-JFa  good  deal  of  leadtlme  be- 
tween t.he  pia.-tng  of  orders  and  the  coBjpJe- 
«on  of  f>roje<  's  No  details  were  rels—ed  by 
the  White  Hciiise  on  what  types  of  capital 
spendins;  m^v  be  cut  back.  But  U  Is  a  fair 
presvinnp'lori  'hat  much  of  the  reduction  af- 
tfr:a  pr  •••  -  .'  i.'e  now  In  the  early  plan- 
r-.-.ij;  ~'  iv«^s  in.;  w<  uld  not  In  any  case  affect 
the  dea.u:.  :  :  r  iouor  and  materials  during 
this  year  Tie-  ause  of  the  leadtimes.  White 
House  t,  ..IS.  -iiM'.d  misfire,  reducing  invest- 
ment i;  I  :.o*-  "D^.-  In  the  future  when  Its 
rapid  grr  w-.n  w.n.id  be  essential  to  mainte- 
nance of  income  .^nd  employment. 

A  secoiid  difOculty  stems  from  the  Inter- 
reiALwl  deniiinds  of  Indtutry.  A  high  level  of 
dem&i~id  f^r  auvos  aJKl  other  durables  places 
«troi.g  pressures  on  the  steel  Industry  to  ex- 
pand tus  ca.p«ii'i:y.  and  iixe  steel  Industry's  re- 
quirenieiiUs  ;:.  '.urn  affect  capital  spending 
m  the  au:.  .:.g  and  machinery  industries. 
Business  letulers  however  strong  their  desire 
to  zi-.iiie  declsloas  that  are  consistent  with 
price  stabUliy  rar.r.'t  be  Immune  to  the 
mocnentvim  ..f  niarkc-  ?  Tce« 

But  there  ast  ^'.aski^  of  Investment  proj- 
ects with  shr.r'er  >arftlme«  whose  deferral 
c.i..-.  pr'.brtoy  bo  accomplished  without  great 


disruption  or  Inconvenience.  The  adminis- 
tration propKwes  to  extend  by  S  months  the 
October  1972,  terminal  date  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  C40.8  billion  Interstate  Highway 
System.  There  Is  still  more  than  t21  billion 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  since  the  Federal 
Oovemment  supplies  90  percent  of  the  funds 
on  a  matching  basis  It  is  In  position  to  affect 
the  pace  of  the  work.  Rather  than  merely 
extend  the  tei-mlnal  date  by  a  few  months, 
action  should  be  taken  to  slow  down  the 
present  pace  of  activity  which  require  annual 
outlays  of  over  (3  billion.  And  so  long  as 
the  markets  for  construction,  labor,  and  ma- 
terials are  tight,  there  should  also  be  cut- 
backs on  the  public  works  projects  that  are 
drawn  from  the  congressional  pork  barrel. 
crnlike  the  informal  controls  that  reduce 
the  efllciency  of  the  price  system,  little  harm 
is  done  by  the  exercise  of  presidential  suasion. 
But  Its  effectiveness  in  reducing  the  volume 
of  private  Investment  Is  limited  by  forces  that 
operate  in  a  highly  Impersonal  manner. 


VETERAN  PREFERENCE  IN  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth!  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rjecoro  and 
Include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ELLSWORTH  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  strongly 
favored  tlie  policy  of  veteran  preference 
in  State  Department  employment — and 
stUl  do.  Recently  I  received  a  letter 
from  Andy  Borg,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  about  a  statement  I  made 
In  support  of  veteran  preference.  I  fully 
agree  with  Andy  Borg  that  the  issue  de- 
serves the  widest  public  attention,  and 
commend  Mr.  Borg's  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

VmiANs  or  FoaxiCK 
Wa>s  of  tkx  UNrrKD  Statvs. 

AprU  15. 1966. 
Hon.  RoBxsT  ELUiworrH. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Conghxssman  Ellswo«th:  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Is  presently  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  elimination  of 
veteran  preference  from  tba  Department  of 
State.  As  you  know,  H.R.  83T7,  which  you 
opposed  in  the  House  last  year,  would  accotn- 
pUsh  this  purpoee.  Having  passed  the 
House,  the  bill  la  now  scheduled  for  hearings 
In  the  Senate  next  week. 

Tour  outstanding  statement  In  support 
of  veteran  preference  dtirlng  the  House  de- 
bate on  H.R.  6277  la  of  stich  merit  that  I  am 
having  a  copy  of  it  sent  to  a*eti  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Your  concui*  summary  of  the 
basis  for  veteran  preference  and  the  slgnlfl- 
oanoe  of  continuing  Its  application  through- 
out the  Oovemment  today,  deserves  the  wid- 
est possible  public  attention. 

The  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  conunend  you  for  yonr  leadership. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andt  Boas. 
Commander  in  Chit/. 


MEMORIAL  IN  PARIS 

Mr  HALL  M-  «?r>^nkeT,  I  ask  unani- 
mous corwenf  'ha»  t;;*.  trentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  tTsDisy i   may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd  and 
liielude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  FYench  Ctovernment  will  reconsider 
its  decision  regarding  ceremonies  at  Les 
Invalides.  so  that  the  annual  June  lo 
ceremony  honoring  the  memory  of  the 
first  American  fatally  wounded  In  the 
liberation  of  Paris  can  be  continued. 

The  French  action,  as  reported,  reflects 
resentment  which  probably  stems  from 
the  steim  tone  of  official  communications 
from  Washington  to  Paris  and  the  at- 
tempts of  our  administration  to  under- 
cut the  French  Government  at  home. 
High  administration  officials  recently 
granted  to  Paris  periodicals  Interviews 
critical  of  French  policies  and  obviously 
aimed  at  local  public  opinion. 

Last  year,  members  of  the  factfinding 
mission  sent  to  Paris  on  NATO  problems 
by  the  Republican  conference  of  this 
body  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  ceremony. 

Last  week,  learning  the  French  Gov- 
ernment had  tentatively  decided  to  bar 
future  ceremonies  of  this  type  from  the 
French  national  shrine,  I  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  M.  Edmund  Glscard  d'Estaing, 
president  of  the  France-Amerique  Com- 
mittee. Our  mission,  which  I  served  as 
chairman,  had  been  graciously  enter- 
tained by  M.  Oi9card  d'  Estalng  and  the 
committee  during  our  visit  in  Paris. 
The  committee  was  established  50  years 
ago  to  promote  French-American 
friendship. 

Others  on  the  mission  were  Represent- 
atives Hastings  Kzith,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Alxxahdkr  Pirnik.  of  New  York, 
and  Jakes  Martin,  of  Alabama. 

Text  of  my  cablegram,  dated  April  14: 
I  hope  your  committee  will  use  its  influ- 
ence to  persuade  the  French  Government  to 
reconsider  Its  reported  decision  to  bar  the 
annual  ceremony  June  10  at  ties  Invalides  in 
Paris,  honoring  the  memory  of  8gt,  Russell 
KeUy,  of  Altoona.  Pa.,  the  first  American 
fataUy  wounded  in  the  liberation  of  Paris. 
It  has  taken  many  years  to  develop 
French-American  friendship  but  considering 
the  Impact  of  today's  press,  radio,  and  TV, 
the  goodwill  of  centuries  can  b«  destroyed 
in  a  very  brief  period,  I  have  observed  with 
great  concern  the  rising  tide  of  anti-French 
feelings  In  this  country.  This  tide  must  be 
reversed. 

Our  mission  to  Paris  last  June,  Indeed  alt 
the  work  of  our  committee,  has  been  di- 
rected toward  improving  relattotis  with 
France  and  our  other  allies.  We  have  been 
tirglng  our  own  Oovemment  to  take  the 
Initiative  in  this.  If  the  annual  ceremony 
at  lies  Invalides  la  not  permitted,  our  task 
wQl  be  more  dlfllcult.  No  matter  what  prov- 
ocations form  the  b*ckground  for  the  deci- 
sion, it  would  assuredly  proroke  deep  re- 
sentment and  cut  wounds  that  wUl  take 
to  heal. 
Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  Francs  to  set  a 
of  magnanimity  and  friendship  which 
boi^sfuUy  wiU  In^fiire  our  Govcriunent  to 
tollow  suit. 

Paul  FtiraLKT, 
ChMtrmmn,  ITotue  Jtepubllesii  Committee 
«n  MATO  mn4  th«  Atlmntie  Commu- 
nity. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN  BAT   AT  NA- 
TIONAL CATHEDRAL 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FiNDLrTl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  on  April 
15,  the  Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
Jr.,  dean  of  Washington  National  Cathe- 
dral, announced  that  a  new  portion  of 
this  great  edifice  will  memorialize  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  To  be  known  as  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Bay,  it — like  other  parts  of 
the  cathedral — vrtll  be  financed  from 
gifts  made  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

The  announcement  came  on  the  101st 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Cltll 
War  President.  The  bay,  counterbal- 
ancing one  already  completed  in  memory 
of  President  Washington,  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  ever-mounting  Influence  of 
the  life  of  Lincoln.  More  than  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  assassin's  bullet 
opened  the  fatal  wound  in  the  back  of 
the  Emancipator's  head. 

With  each  passing  year  the  Lincoln 
story  grows,  inspiring  each  succeeding 
generation,  not  only  within  this  broad 
land,  but  around  the  world.  Without 
question,  he  has  become  preeminent  In 
world  literature  second  only  to  Christ. 
I  am  confident  that  individuals  and 
groups  from  every  land  will  eventually 
take  part  in  financing  this  appropriate 
recognition. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Lincoln 
district  In  Illinois  I  am  highly  honored  to 
be  listed  among  the  national  group  of 
sponsors. 

The  aimouncement  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Bay.  as  Issued  by  John  C.  Chapin, 
communications  warden  at  the  cathedral, 
follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  15,  1966. — The 
Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  dean  of 
Washington  National  Cathedral,  has  an- 
nounced the  designation  of  a  new  portion 
of  the  cathedral  as  the  "AbraHam  Lincoln 
Bay."  His  statement  was  made  on  AprU  15, 
the  anniversary  of  the  President's  death. 

Standing  near  the  eventual  site  of  the 
great  west  doors  of  the  cathedral,  this  loca- 
tion exactly  counterbalances  the  George 
Washington  Bay  on  the  opp>oelte  side  of  the 
cathedral.  The  bay  Is  18  feet  wide  and  n 
feet  long,  with  Its  walls  now  standing  in 
place. 

The  central  feature  of  the  bay  is  expected 
to  be  a  superb  8  foot  statue  of  Lincoln: 
stained  glass  windows  will  Illustrate  high- 
lights of  his  career:  and  special  symbolic 
stone  carving  is  plaiuied.  Scholars  among 
the  national  sponsors  of  this  undertaking 
will  give  their  expert  advice  on  these  em- 
bellishments. 

Just  as  construction  of  the  Washington 
Bay  was  made  possible  by  subscriptions  of 
Individuals  throughout  the  country,  so  too 
can  Americans  who  admire  Abraham  Lincoln 
give  their  support  to  further  tills  memorial 
to  him. 

Since  there  are  no  funds  currently  avaU- 
able  for  its  completion  and  embelUshment, 
Individuals  or  groups  may  underwrite  por- 
tions of  the  bay,  or  make  memorial  gifts 
of  particular  Items; 

Building  stones,  each . 910 

Ornamented  stones,  each . 15 

3  stone  waU  Aleids,  each 70 


2  label  mouid  terminations,  each 9325 

3  c&rved  bos.ses.  each 800 

1   lancet  window 2.000 

Marble    flooring 8,000 

Carved  tympantun  (arched  space 

above    door) 3.700 

1  large  window,  3  lancets,  each 5,000 

Statue  of  Lincoln  (estimated) 34,000 

This  undertaking  is  supported  by  a  na- 
tional group  of  sponsors  which  Includes 
many  leading  Lincoln  students  and  admirers 
throughout  the  country:  Elden  E.  Billings, 
Washington.  D.C;  the  Honorable  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Honorable  Ralph 
J.  Bunche,  New  York,  N.T.;  Congressman 
PAtn.  FiNDi-rT,  Plttsfleld.  HI.:  Arnold  Gates, 
Garden  City,  N.T.;  Carl  Haverlln,  Northridge, 
Calif.:  R.  Gerald  McMurtry.  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.;  David  C  Meams.  Washington.  D.C: 
Allan  Nevins.  San  Marino,  Calif.;  Ralph  O. 
Newman.  Chicago.  111.;  C.  Percy  PoweU.  Ken- 
sington, Md.;  the  Honorable  Fred  Scbwengel. 
Washington,  D.C:  Wayne  C.  Temple.  Spring- 
field, ni.;  Clyde  C.  Walton,  Springfield,  ni.; 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Taxbobougm,  Austin,  Tex. 

In  commenting  on  the  Inclusion  of  a  Lin- 
coln Bay  as  a  memorial  in  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral,  Dean  Sayre  said:  "The 
gaunt  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  graved  on 
the  pennies  of  the  poor,  musing  among  the 
vlBltors  to  the  marble  silence  of  hlo  memorial 
by  the  Potomac,  Is  the  Image  of  what  every 
American  would  like  himself  to  be.  No  soft- 
ness hides  the  hard  bone  of  combat  and  sac- 
rifice. The  mouth  is  without  disguise,  the 
chin  firm  against  adversity.  Yet  deep  in 
thoee  shadowed  eyes  is  forgiveness  and  trust 
and  patience  Infinite.  Every  furrow  of  that 
beloved  visage  traces  the  wellspring  of  un- 
derstanding that  was  In  him — and  deep  down 
m  us.  The  inviolate  call  of  destiny,  the  hard 
responsibility  of  emancipation:  this  Is  the 
glory  we  see  reflected  upon  his  face. 

"Kvery  generation  of  Lincoln's  countrymen 
will  buUd  Its  own  memorial  to  that  man  who 
was  the  prisoner  of  none.  Some  through  so- 
cial battle  win  be  true  to  him:  others,  recon- 
ciling, shall  be  Instruments  of  his  vision. 
And  we  who  are  called  In  the  30th  centtrry  to 
buUd  a  great  shrine  in  the  Nation 's  Capital — 
an  eloquent  token  of  Its  uniting  faith — must 
also  reflect  the  glory  that  was  upon  his  life. 

"Hence  the  Lincoln  memorial  in  Washing- 
ton Cathedral.  His  face  in  stone,  the  record 
of  his  testing  writ  in  stained  glass,  a  place 
by  the  grc&t  front  door  set  aside  for  that 
man  whose  life  Is  what  we  would  wish  our 
country's  life  to  be.  Abraham  UdcoIq. 
rooted  In  Ood,  servant  of  all." 


CAPITOL  POLICE 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uneml- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  FmDLrrl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLET?.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  editorial  proposing  Improvements 
In  the  police  system  on  Capitol  Iflll.  The 
editorial  was  especially  gratlfjring  to  me 
because  It  backs  up  point  by  point  rec- 
ommendations that  I  made  immediately 
after  the  unfortimate  recent  incident  In 
which  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  Representative  James 
C,  Cleveland,  was  attacked,  injured,  and 
robbed  while  working  In  his  ofQoe  In  the 
Longworth  Building. 

At  that  time  I  recommended  that 
the  archaic  and  inefficient  system  of  per- 


sonal patronage  for  the  selection  of 
members  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Police  force 
be  abolished,  that  all  officers  be  required 
to  pass  a  special  training  course  at  the 
academy  conducted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  that  all  new  officers  be  required 
to  complete  this  course  before  going  on 
duty,  that  the  pay,  benefits,  suid  working 
conditions  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Police  be 
made  comparable  with  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Police. 

The  Capitol  Hill  Police  force,  under 
present  circumstances,  is  understaffed 
and  underpaid.  For  the  most  part  it  Is 
also  badly  undertralned.  Discipline  is 
impossible  because  many  of  the  police- 
men hold  their  jobs  under  the  personal 
patronage  system.  If  they  get  into 
trouble,  all  they  need  do  is  run  to  their 
patron  for  intercession. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration will  have  the  oppwrtunity 
soon  to  begin  hearings  with  the  objective 
of  making  Improvements  along  these 
lines. 

It  may  be  that  the  best  police  force 
In  the  world  would  not  have  prevented 
the  incident  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  LMr.  Cleveland] 
was  Involved,  It  was,  however,  a  very 
timely  reminder  that  the  Capitol  Hill 
Police  force  needs  better  training,  t>etter 
pay,  and  more  numbers. 

Capitol  Polics 

When  Washington  was  a  relatively  quiet 
vlUage  on  the  banks  of  the  Potonuu:,  students 
and  other  inexperienced  young  men  could  be 
made  policemen  at  the  Capitol  without  se- 
rious consequences.  Now  that  Washington 
has  became  the  nucleus  of  a  crime-ridden 
metropolitan  center  It  is  sheer  foUy  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  policy. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  a  professional 
police  force  would  have  prevented  the  at- 
tack on  Representative  Clcvklamd  the  othw 
night.  The  suspect  arrested  tn  that  case 
was  a  janitor  in  the  Longworth  BuUding. 
Nevertheless,  this  crime  centers  attention  (m 
the  unprepaxedness  of  the  Capitol  Police  to 
provide  the  kind  of  protection  that  Congress 
and  Its  various  activities  ought  to  have.  To 
our  way  of  thinking,  all  these  ofBcers  of  the 
law  should  be  choeen  for  their  exptertence 
and  ^nltude  for  the  work.  They  should  be 
trained  at  least  as  well  as  are  members  of 
the  Metropcdltan  PoUce,  and  the  pay  should 
be  enough  to  attract  men  of  the  proper 
qualifications. 


STOCKPILE  BILL  DANGEROUS 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
minols  [Mr.  FindleyI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
age  of  big.  centralized  government,  no 
segment  of  the  business  community  is 
completely  free  of  Federal  control  and 
regulation.  Big  brother  is  watching 
everybody — If  not  all  the  tune,  at  least 
some  of  the  time. 

Taose  who  deal  In  farm  commodities — 
whether  as  merchants,  warehousemen, 
exporters,  commission  men,  traders,  or 
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farmers — are  RfjIB  aaMPOBnal  atten- 
tion.   Not  only  ar«Uiey  smfeet  to  Ucena- 

Ing  and  regulation  by  big  brother — they 
also  have  him  a.s  their  principal  com- 
petitor 

The  $14  5  billion  mons*>^r  which  goea 
by  the  name  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Is  one  of  the  world's  biggest 
business  enterprises.  In  a  single  day, 
CCC  acquires  and  sells,  stores  and  ships 
a  larger  voi'JiTit  of  farm  commodities 
than  many  dealers  aUI  handle  in  a  year, 
perhaps  a  lifetime  It  can  make  or 
break  market  prices — and  It  does  both 
with  frightening  unpredictability. 
Often.  I  might  add.  In  an  arbitrary  meoi- 
ner  that  smacks  of  election-day  politics. 

Congress.  In  its  sometimes  not  so  In- 
finite wisdom,  chartered  CCC  and 
charifed  it  with  the  task  of  "stabilizing, 
supporting,  and  protecting  farm  income 
and  prices  ■  But  in  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration ha,s  been  employing  CCC's  vast 
resources  for  two  quite  different  pur- 
poses First,  to  impose  extralegal  price 
cellintts  on  farm  commodities;  and  sec- 
ond, to  drive  down  com  prices  as  a 
meani?  of  pressuring  reluctant  farmers 
to  sign  up  under  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram 

No  one.  least  of  all  farmers  and  the 
Congress  itself,  could  have  foreseen  such 
a  perversion  of  the  purposes  for  which 
CCC  was  established  To  revise  the  old 
.saying  a  bit.  it  just  goes  to  show  that 
if  you  ?lve  a  bureaucrat  enough  rope, 
he  will  hang  you. 

To  emphasize  my  point  that  CCC  Is 
taei.ng  employed  as  a  price  control  device, 
I  quote  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Gardner  Ackley. 
Parenthetically,  It  might  be  remembered 
that  he  was  among  the  architects  of  the 
administration  plan  under  which  Gov- 
ernment copper  stockpiles  were  dimiped 
at  about  one-half  of  the  ciu-rent  replace- 
ment price  Mr  Ackley  made  It  all  very 
clear  in  a  television  Interview  on  the 
"Today  Show,"  March  10,  1966,  when  he 
said: 

r  mentioned  ttie  f»ct  that  IncreaM  In  sup- 
pi. es  -jf  porjt  dep«nd  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  hog«  and  tbe  price  oX 
cr.rn.  and  were  trying  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  corn.  The  Oovernment*  acquired 
larife  stocks  of  corn  in  past  price  support 
operation  now  we're  releasing  them  Into 
the  market 

In  other  words.  Government-owned 
corn  is  being  u.sed,  and  used  successfully, 
to  drive  farm  prices  downward. 

Now  If  any  one  even  attempted  such 
manipulation  of  commodity  prices.  It 
would  be  quite  a  dltTerent  story.  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman's  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  would  descend  in 
full  force.  The  dealer  would  be  charged 
with  violating  CEA  regulations  and 
would  be  called  before  a  hearing  examin- 
er At  best  he  might  get  off  with  a  sus- 
pension of  his  trading  prlvUesres  on  the 
Nations  contract  markets  for  a  year 
or  .so, 

I  sugge.st  and  not  :o<j  facetiously,  that 
OrvlUe  Freeman  s  CKA  should  cite  Or- 
vllie  Freeman  hirr.sel.'  for  manipulating 
commodity  prices 

If  the  prosec'itloii  needed  any  more 
evidence   than  Oardaer  AeUey'i  state- 


ment there  is  Mr.  Freeman's  own  con- 
fession last  year  when  he  candidly  told 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  this 
about  the  mammoth  CCC  corn  dumping 
program  of  1961-62 : 

We  purpoeely  sold  In  order  to  move  our 
prices  down  far  enough  so  that  they  would 
be  way  below  the  supp>ort  level,  the  loan 
level,  so  that  we  would  thereby  get  com- 
pllance.  That  was  the  whole  Intent  and 
purpose  and  thrust  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Freeman  freely  admitted  that.  In 
selling  CCC  stocks,  he  was  seeking  to 
force  farmers  Into  signing  up  for  his 
1963  feed  grains  control  program.  The 
current  corn-dumping  operation  has 
been  aimed  at  clubbing  farmers  Into  the 
1966  program,  with  the  further  objective 
of  extralegal  ceilings  on  livestock  prices. 
As  all  know,  and  especially  those  who 
were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Freeraan- 
manlpvilated  market,  the  wholesale 
dimiplng  of  CCC  corn  Inventories  de- 
pressed com  prices  by  several  cents  a 
bushel.  The  selling  pressure  spilled 
over  into  other  pits  as  well.  Even  so, 
many  farmers  have  refused  to  sign  up 
with  Orville  for  1966.  Intentions  to 
plant  indicate  a  higher  corn  acreage 
than  last  year,  instead  of  the  lower  figure 
Mr.  Freeman  sought. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience.  It  may 
well  be  that  farmers  In  large  numbers 
see  no  percentage  in  reducing  feed  grain 
acreage  If  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  going  to  clobber  them  in  the  market- 
place. Obviously,  many  farmers  have 
decided  the  feed  grains  program  is  not 
to  their  advantage.  Some  may  have 
concluded  that  the  way  to  beat  lower 
com  prices  Is  to  produce  and  market 
more  bushels.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
self-defeating  \n  the  longrun.  But  was 
it  not  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  other  farm 
experts  such  as  Httbsrt  Humphkzy  who 
argued  during  the  Ezra  Benson  years 
that  lower  prices  would  force  farmers 
to  increase  production  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  income? 

This  was  economic  moonshine  then, 
and  it  still  is.  Nevertheless,  farmers 
heard  It  so  often  during  the  1950's  that 
some  of  them  may  still  believe  it. 

An  interested  person  has  to  look  only 
at  the  livestock  Industry  to  see  that 
farmers  normally  adjust  production  in 
response  to  price.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  livestock  industry  Is 
free  of  both  production  controls  and 
price  supports.  If  production  of  the 
price-controlled  commodities  seems  to 
respond  irrationally  at  times  to  market 
prices.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
response  Is  to  programs  which  them- 
selves are  often  Irrational.  As  somecme 
once  suggested  In  more  picturesque  lan- 
guage, there  must  be  a  better  way  to  run 
a  railroad. 

At  the  current  rate  of  CCC  dumping, 
Mr.  Freeman  will  have  about  reached 
the  bottom  of  his  combin  before  the 
1966  crop  Is  even  in  the  grotmd.  The 
Ooverrmient's  uncommitted  com  Inven- 
tory today  Is  well  below  200  million  bush- 
els, little  more  than  a  a-week  supply, 
plus  about  354  million  reseal  corn. 

In  defending  this  dumping  operation. 
Secretary  Freeman  says  he  is  merely 
carrying  out  the  ever-normal  granary 


concept.  He  told  a  St.  Louis  farm  audi- 
ence recently  that  this  "calls  for  adding 
to  Government  stocks  when  production 
exceeds  needs  and  selling  them  when  de- 
mand and  prices  are  strong."  That  Is 
the  principle  on  which  the  ever-normal 
granary  rests,  but  is  the  CCC  carrying 
It  out  in  practice?  The  Goverrunent  has 
dumped  several  hundred  million  bushels 
of  com  into  the  marketplace  right  on 
top  of  the  largest  corn  crop  in  history. 
Sales  have  been  deliberately  bunched  for 
maximum  adverse  effect — as  much  as  79 
million  bushels  In  a  single  week.  The 
entire  operation  has  been  directed 
toward  breaking  the  price  of  corn,  not 
strengthening  it. 

Goverrunent  regtilation  of  farm  prices 
Is  by  no  means  confined  to  decisions  to 
dump  or  not  to  dump  CCC  inventories 
nor  to  direct  price-fixing  programs.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  deter- 
mines which  commodities  shaU  be 
pushed  under  Public  Law  480  programs 
and  in  the  case  of  wheat,  which  particu- 
lar classes  of  wheat  shall  be  eligible  for 
programing  and  which  shall  not  be.  In 
recent  years,  for  example.  Soft  Red  Win- 
ter wheat  produced  in  Illinois  and  sur- 
roimding  States  has  been  tdl  but  ex- 
cluded from  Public  Law  480  allocations 
Moreover,  to  make  sure  that  this  class 
of  wheat  will  move  only  In  Government- 
regulated  quantities  for  dollar  sales 
abroad,  the  Department  systematically 
juggles  its  export  subsidy  rates  so  as  to 
discourage  exports.  This  significantly 
affects  Chicago  wheat  prices.  And  the 
Chicago  market  is  still  the  bellwether  for 
all  U.S.  and  world  wheat  markets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  supply  and  de- 
mand factors,  not  the  capricious  deci- 
sions of  control -minded  Government  of- 
ficials, should  determine  market  prices 
for  the  various  classes  and  grades  of 
wheat,  and  for  other  commodities,  too. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
very  time  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  liqui- 
dating the  Goverrunent's  com  reserve, 
the  administration  has  before  Congre.ss 
a  bill,  H.R.  12784,  which  would  author- 
ize the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  agricultural  commodity  reserves. 
Such  reserves.  In  the  language  of  the 
bill,  would  "assure  a  continuous,  ade- 
quate, and  stable  supply  to  meet  domes- 
tic requirements  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices,  and  also  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  commercial  exports,  the  food-for-free- 
dom  program,  and  domestic  feeding." 

The  administration  measure  Is,  in  ef- 
fect, an  open  end  proposal.  The  com- 
modities to  be  stockpiled  are  not  speci- 
fied. Quantities  are  not  Indicated.  Costs 
are  not  estimated.  Place  and  method  of 
storage  are  not  set  forth.  It  is  a  blank 
check  proposition. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law.  we  can  throw 
away  the  brown-covered  book  called  the 
compilation  of  U.S.  farm  legislation. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have 
ample  authority  in  H.R.  12784  to  do  al- 
most anything  he  wants  to  in  the  field 
of  supply  and  farm  control. 

The  stockpiles  could  be  reduced  or 
even  liquidated  "by  sale  at  such  times, 
for  such  uses,  at  such  prices  not  less  than 
those  applicable  to  sales  of  commodities 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 


may  determine  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest." 

The  words  "as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine" and  "as  the  Secretai^  may  di- 
rect" appear  repeatedly  in  the  bill.  It 
would  confer  upon  Mr.  Freeman  broader 
powers  than  any  previous  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  ever  sought  or.  in  my 
opinion,  should  ever  have. 

It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  Goverrmient  stockpile  of  every 
Imaginable  farm  commodity.  It  would 
also  give  him  virtually  unrestiicted 
power  to  duimp  the  stockpUeB  back  into 
the  marketplace  at  any  time.  The  temp- 
tation to  use  these  accumulated  re- 
serves as  a  price  control  mechanism 
would  be  irresistible  for  any  Secretary 
with  a  passion  for  Goverrunent  regula- 
tion of  the  economy.  And  I  would  In- 
clude the  present  Secretary  in  that 
category. 

Why  does  Secretary  Freeman  want 
this  legislation?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Government  stocks  of  grain  are  dwin- 
dling and  one  of  these  days  he  may  have 
none  to  dump. 

If  stocks  are  not  replenished,  Secre- 
tary Freeman  will  lose  his  most  power- 
ful means  of  controlling  corrunodity 
prices.  If  he  has  no  Government  stock- 
piles, he  obviously  cannot  use  them  to 
drive  down  market  prices.  If  he  cannot 
drive  down  market  prices,  he  will  have 
even  greater  dlfBculty  getting  farmers  to 
comply  with  planting  programs.  IX  he 
cannot  get  compliance,  a  major  part  of 
his  vast  bureaucracy  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness. That  eventuality.  I  might  add, 
would  be  a  blessing  to  American  people 
as  taxpayers,  consumers  and  farmers. 

Several  factors  have  led  to  the  de- 
cline in  Government  holdings  of  grain — 
accelerated  overseas  giveaways,  strength- 
ened cash  markets,  substitution  of  direct 
payments  for  higher  price  supports  In 
Federal  programs — but  It  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose today  to  discuss  why  the  decline 
occurred. 

Instead.  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fundamental  decisions  which  soon  may 
be  required  because  stocks  are  dwindling. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Government 
stockpiles  of  grain  disappear  completely. 
What  then?  Certain  advantages  to  the 
private  sector  are  obvious. 

The  marketing  system  for  feed  and 
food  grains  would  be  able  to  function  in 
traditional  manner,  as  It  does  for  soy- 
beans, many  other  farm  commodities 
and  most  nonfarm  supplies  and  services. 

Trade  people  would  no  longer  have  to 
reckon  with  the  uncertainty  about  what 
bureaucrats  will  do  with  Government  re- 
serves. Under  present  circumstances, 
future  markets  cannot  operate  properly, 
nor  can  the  day-to-day  merchandiser  act 
with  assurance.  At  any  moment  his 
preparations  may  be  undercut  by  arbi- 
trary release  of  Goverrunent  stocks. 

Millers,  exporters,  and  feed  processors 
are  reluctant  to  lay  in  stocks  for  their 
own  future  uses  when  Government  hold- 
ings hang  by  the  tiny  thread  of  bureau- 
cratic convenience  over  the  market. 

Broad  legislative  language  like  "going 
out  of  condition"  and  loopholes  like  "dis- 
aster determination  authority"  are  al- 
ways a  threat  to  the  unprotected  market. 
Who  can  prove  one  way  or  another  that 


com  or  wheat  Is  "in  danger  of  going  out 
of  condition"?  Disasters  may  be  of  a 
political,  rather  than  economic  nature, 
but  the  unanticipated  release  of  Gov- 
ernment stocks  has  adverse  economic 
effect  either  way. 

Dumping  of  high-protein  Government 
wheat  and  the  offer  to  sell  all  grades  was 
explained  recently  as  needed  to  fill  a  crit- 
ical shortage,  but  later  the  real  reason 
was  given.  It  was  to  prevent  an  expected 
rise  in  bread  prices. 

Even  when  legislative  excuses  are  non- 
existent. Government  stockpiles  are 
sometimes  dimiped.  Copper  stockpiles 
acquired  by  the  Goverrmient  for  the  sin- 
gle purpose  of  assiuring  adequate  sup- 
plies for  military  emergencies  were 
dumped  during  the  past  year  to  drive 
down  market  prices.  This  should  be  am- 
ple warning  to  those  who  believe  Gov- 
ernment stockpiles  can  be  effectively  in- 
sulated from  the  competitive  market- 
place. 

How  about  the  broad  national  inter- 
est? Government  stockpiles  of  grain 
have  existed  for  many  years.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  been  the 
dominant  merchandiser  of  grain  for  a 
generation.  Many  processors  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  filling  requirements 
largely  from  Government  sources.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  the  grain-mer- 
chandising facilities  of  the  private  sec- 
tor have  atrophied.  The  private  trade 
has  relied  so  heavily  and  so  long  on  Gov- 
ernment as  the  primary  source  of  supply 
that  the  thought  this  might  end  is  dis- 
tiu'birig  to  tradesmen  and  the  general 
public  alike. 

Can  the  private  sector  pick  up  where  It 
left  off  years  ago.  and  do  a  satisfactory 
Job  without  leaning  on  big  brother? 

Whatof  drought  or  nuclear  war?  Time 
and  again  I  have  heard  the  argument 
that  Government  must  maintain  mini- 
mum stockpiles  to  meet  these  disasters. 
It  is  contended  that  our  food  stockpiles 
are  already  getting  dangerously  low  and 
to  eliminate  them  wotild  be  to  court 
famine  right  here  at  home.  Besides,  the 
Government  has  heavy  comitiitments  it 
must  meet  to  prevent  famine  abroad. 

Is  this  line  of  argument  valid?  I  say 
no. 

I  am  here  to  declare  my  confidence 
that  the  private  sector  can  meet  the  feed 
and  food  merchandising  needs  of  Ameri- 
ca In  peace  and  war  without  leaning  on 
big  brother  In  government.  I  further  be- 
lieve the  transition  to  private  merchan- 
dising will  occur  smoothly  and  Instan- 
taneously the  moment  Government 
stockpiles  disappear. 

The  reserves  and  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  be  suflQcient  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  requirement. 

Consider  first  the  argtunent  that  Gov- 
ernment-owned stockpiles  of  food  would 
be  needed  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 
Would  these  supplies  be  stored  In  or  near 
our  major  population  centers?  And  In 
what  form — as  processed  food  or  as 
grain?  With  the  exception  of  terminal 
markets  such  as  Chicago.  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City,  our  major  population 
centers  do  not  presently  have  the  re- 
quired grain  storage  facilities. 

They  would  have  to  be  built  and  at  a 
time  when  total  grain  storage  capacity 
In  the  United  States  is  already  excessive. 


Moreover,  and  this  Is  something  none  of 
us  even  wants  to  think  about,  a  siiigle 
hydrogen  bomb  could  wipe  out  an  entire 
city  Including  people  and  stockpiled  food. 

In  conventional  war,  such  as  the  one 
in  which  we  are  mvohed  on  a  limited 
scale  in  Vletruun,  the  private  sector  can 
quickly  boost  food-and-fiber  production. 
Corn  and  wheat  production  could  be 
vastly  increased  with  little  strain  simply 
by  Increasing  inputs  of  land  and  ferti- 
llaer.  Tht  taxpayers  rented  37  rnUhon 
acres  under  the  feed  grains  program 
alone  last  year,  and  the  farmers  of 
America  still  produced  an  alltime  record 
crop  of  com  on  the  remaining  acres. 
This  Illustrates  the  vast  potential  In  pro- 
duction that  could  be  tapped  quickly  in 
wartime  in  response  to  market  require- 
ments. Government  stockpiles  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  n  proved  to  have 
little  strategic  importance. 

Drought  conditions  that  would  create 
a  serious  domestic  food  shortage  are  al- 
most Inconceivable.  Our  farmland  is 
widely  dispersed.  Modem  hybrid  seeds 
and  fertilizers  have  been  found  to  be  re- 
markably resistant  to  drought.  Even  the 
severe  drought  of  1934-36  had  limited 
impact  on  food  supplies.  Since  then  a 
myriad  of  agricultural  improvements.  In- 
cluding conservation  practices  and  sup- 
plemental water,  make  a  widespread 
crop  failure  unlikely.  Statistical  in- 
formation and  outlook  reports  have  be- 
come refined  to  a  point  where  most  prob- 
lems can  be  anticipated  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

But  suppose,  for  speculative  purposes, 
a  nationwide  drought  did  occur  to  such 
an  extent  that  shortages  became  immi- 
nent. 

Normally,  the  United  States  has  a  cat- 
tle population  of  about  100  million,  plus 
substantial  numbers  of  hogs  and  sheep. 
Just  a  partial  liquidation  of  these  stocks 
would  carry  us  through  an  emergency. 
Even  a  meat  shortage  is  most  unlikely, 
as  grain  can  be  converted  Into  more  poul- 
try and  eggs  In  a  few  short  weeks. 

America  Is  the  wonder  of  the  world  In 
food  production,  and  it  is  simply  un- 
realistic and  therefore  imsound  to  Justify 
a  Government  stockpile  program  on  the 
possibility  of  a  food  shortage. 

Before  the  day  of  Goverrunent  supply 
management — and  CCC — the  producers, 
handlers  and  users  of  food  carried  their 
own  stocks  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Farmers  hedged  in  futures  markets 
against  grain  stored  on  their  own  farms. 
The  country  elevators,  the  terminal 
warehousemen,  processors  and  exporters 
once  carried  their  own  Inventories — and 
the  system  worked. 

We  all  recognize  the  validity  of  Gresh- 
am's  law,  which  holds  that  cheap  money 
tends  to  drive  good  money  out  of  circula- 
tion. So  it  is  with  Government  services, 
as  opposed  to  private  services.  Where 
government  is  In  the  lending  business, 
government  money  tends  to  take  over. 
It  Is  the  same  In  the  business  of  grain 
merchandising.  Big  brother  goverrunent 
has  such  inunense  advantages  that  the 
private  sector  cannot  compete  effectively, 
aiwl  therefore  government  merchandis- 
ing tends  to  drive  out  private  merchan- 
dising. 

Once  government  activity  ceases, 
however,  the  private  sector  will  move  in 
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immediately  Ample  talent,  know-how 
and  facilities  stand  r^-ady  to  go  into  ac- 
tion In  the  business  of  merchandising 
grain  once  big  brother  ceases  to  be  an 
overpowering  competitor 

If  the  private  sector  can  handle  soy- 
beans, why  not  wheat  and  corn?  Gov- 
ernment stockpiles  are  a  converuence  to 
some  sectors,  but  you  cannot  have  the 
b(.'st  of  both  worlds  Indefinitely 

American  aarlcu'iure  is  today  at  a 
crossroads  of  far-reaching  Importance. 
One  fork  marked  HR  12784.  It  is  the 
road  of  permanent  Government  control 
of  iiram  markf^t.s  with  built-in  InefBcien- 
cle.'!  The  other  f  >rk  ;,-,  marked  competi- 
tive market*;  with  assurance  of  fair 
prices  for  producers  and  consumers  alike. 

H  R  12784  would  make  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  a  permanent  institu- 
tion If  thi.s  bill  is  rejected — and  If  Con- 
>^:es,'^  refrai;^  from  enacting  new  non- 
sense in  the  way  of  farm  programs — we 
can  .soon  hope  to  dissolve  the  CCC.  just 
AA  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  phased  out  some  years  ago  after 
It  had  outlived  Its  usefulness.  To  pro- 
tect Its  own  future,  the  trade  must  face 
up  to  Its  logical  responsibility  and  carry 
Its  own  inventories. 

The  ?;oal  should  be  to  get  Government 
out  of  the  ?raln  business.  Let  us  not 
pu.ssyfoot  around.  Be  not  beguiled  Into 
•upportln?  half  measures  like  H.R.  12784 
which  let  bit?  brother  keep  his  clumsy 
foot  in  the  door 

Since  Government  seems  determined 
to  undertake  a  larger  and  more  domi- 
nant role  In  the  business.  Is  It  not  time 
for  all  of  you  to  subscribe  to  the  old 
theory  that  turnabout  Is  fair  play? 

I  sometimes  encounter  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  people  in  the  business  com- 
munitv  to  become  directly  Involved  In 
politics  Believe  me,  the  politicians  have 
no  such  reluctance  to  Involve  themselves 
1:,  the  business  community. 

For  the  good  of  the  country  the  busi- 
ness community  should  take  an  active 
role  in  helping  to  defeat  HJR.  12784  as  a 
=;tep  toward  the  larger  goal  of  getting 
Government  out  of  the  grain  business. 


A  REPORT  ON  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED 
EDUCATION   PROGRAMS  IN  DADE 

COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mrs    THOMAS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanlniQias  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  launcliing  of  the  first 
Soviet  sputnik  In  the  fall  of  1967  was 
a  b<xin  to  our  education  sy.stem  here  In 
the  United  State.s  Indeed,  it  did  pro- 
vide the  impetus  for  a  reevaluation  of 
our  .system  at  ail  levels  Initially,  the 
concern  of  those  examining  .American 
education  was  directed  toward  the  sci- 
ences because  of  our  apparent  lack  in 
that  area  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  system;  ais 
a  result,  when  the  Congress  pa=Lsed  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  In  1958. 
special  consideration  was  given  to  those 
who  pursued  their  duration  In  the  areas 


of   mathematics,   engineering,   and   the 
physical  sciences. 

However,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
whole  spectrum  of  our  system  has  been 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  not  only 
here  in  the  UB.  Congress  but  also  by 
State  and  local  education  authorities  and 
various  associations  of  educators.  Out 
of  these  studies  have  come  a  wide  variety 
of  proposfUs  and  recommendations  which 
were  later  Incorporated  into  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  there 
been  such  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
available  to  school  districts,  colleges,  and 
universities  and.  In  turn,  to  Individuals 
who  might  otherwise  be  denied  the  full 
benefits  of  an  education.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  culmination  of  this  interest  In 
education  occurred  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  when  we  enacted 
legislation  providing  for  such  bold,  pur- 
poseful, and  farsighted  programs  as 
those  included  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act — Public  Law 
89-10 — and  the  Higher  Education  Act— 
PubUc  Law  89-329. 

IXirlng  our  Easter  recess,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Dr  Joe  Hall  In  which  he 
reports  on  the  variotxs  Federal  programs 
in  which  the  Dade  County  public  school 
system  Is  participating.  Dr.  Hall  is 
superintendent  of  the  county  school  sys- 
tem and.  I  might  add.  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  school  administrators  In  the 
country. 

Probably  no  school  system  In  the 
United  States  h£i5  been  subjected  to  such 
a  rapid  expansion  In  such  a  short  time 
as  that  In  Dade  County;  In  less  than  15 
years,  the  enrollment  of  the  system  has 
almost  quadrupled  so  that  It  is  now  the 
seventh  largest  system  in  the  Nation.  In 
spite  of  such  rapid  growth  with  Its  result- 
ing stresses  and  strains,  the  Dade  County 
system  has  been  more  tlrnn  able  to  keep 
pace  largely  because  of  the  outstanding 
Job  being  done  by  Dr.  Hall  and  his  highly 
skilled  staff  of  teachers  and  assistants. 
As  the  father  of  three  children  who  have 
attended  the  Dade  County  public  school 
system.  I  can  attest  to  the  high  caliber 
of  education  the  system  Is  providing  and 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  system's 
teaching  corps. 

What  Dr.  Hall  has  provided  In  hla  let- 
ter Is  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  bene- 
fits being  derived  from  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs  in  which  the  system  is 
participating  while  at  the  same  time 
noting  the  shortcomings  and  needs  of 
certain  other  programs.  I  would  highly 
recommend  Dr.  Halls  letter  to  our  col- 
leagues since  what  Dr.  Hall  says  applies 
not  only  to  the  Dade  County  system  but 
to  school  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  parUcular.  I  call  their  attention 
to  the  recommendations  Dr.  Hall  makes. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Halls  letter  follows: 
Oadc  Oountt  Prrtuc  Schools, 

Miami,  Fla..  April  7.  !»««. 
Hon.  Danti  Pascxix. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  Fasckll:  Tour  persistent  and 
effective  leadership  in  the  Congreaa  In  b«b*lf 
of  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Dade 
County  and  the  Nation  Is  sincerely  appreci- 


ated. It  seemed  to  us  that  now  nUght  be  a 
good  time  to  repeal  to  you  on  the  various 
federally  related  school  programs  and  what 
they  have  meant  to  Dade  County.  We  should 
also  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  needs  and 
problems  as  we  see  them. 

Cnder  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  oxir  schools 
became  eligible  for  98  H  million  of  support- 
ing funds.  Six  projects  were  designed  with 
specific  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  commu- 
nity as  targets  for  concentrated  Instructional 
services  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  children  residing  In  these  neighbor- 
hoods. 

One  of  these  projects  Is  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing the  reading  skUls.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-four  reading  teachers  were  given  4 
weeks  of  Intensive  special  training  and  as- 
signed to  project  schools  to  augment  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  372  classrooms  Involv- 
ing 11.160  elementary  age  boys  and  girls. 
These  efforts  are  supported  by  both  materials 
and  equipment.  The  full  Impact  on  the 
schools  and  community  served  by  this  project 
has  not  been  assessed,  but  the  efforts  of  these 
teachers  have  become  synonymous  with 
skilled.  Inspired  teaching. 

To  further  assist  In  overcoming  the  read- 
ing deficiencies  of  many  of  these  children, 
5  mobile  reading  clinics  staffed  by  16  spe- 
cialists travel  each  day  to  schools  in  areas 
of  crucial  need  to  give  special  diagnostic 
reading  and  Instructional  services.  This 
fiexlbie,  highly  professional  effort  Is  proving 
most  successful. 

Guidance  and  counseling  have  long  been 
recognised  as  particular  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged children.  We  are  now  able  to 
assign  36  guidance  specialists  to  work  In  the 
target  areas  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  find 
educational  programs  In  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  some  degree  of  success  and  a  feel- 
ing of  worth  regardless  of  reputed  IQ  scores 
and  stations  In  Ufe. 

We  have  been  able  to  add  34  full-time  visit- 
ing teacher-counselors  to  work  In  25  school* 
In  the  poverty  area.  The  services  of  these 
counselors  are  focused  on  helping  the  ele- 
mentary chUd  who  Is  not  receiving  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  his  school  experience 
The  visiting  teacher-counselors  are  quali- 
fied to  provide  casework  service  to  the 
chUd  and  work  with  the  teachers  and  par- 
ents In  Improving  the  pupil's  use  of  the 
school  experience.  The  counselors  work 
closely  with  the  nelghborbod  centers  of  the 
economic  opportunity  program  and  refer  par- 
ents who  need  employment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Although  we  have  bad  a  strong  program 
for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
boys  and  girls  for  many  years,  additional 
help  has  been  secured  under  this  leglsIatlLt. 
Seven  special  education  teachers  are  devot- 
ing full  time  to  work  in  the  schools,  the 
hospitals,  and  the  psychological  wards  where 
these  especially  disadvantaged  young  {>eople 
are  to  be  found. 

As  a  logical  sequence  to  the  massive  effort 
In  the  elementary  schools,  an  Intensive  pro- 
gram provides  luservlce  training  for  150 
teachers  who  are  now  working  In  the  dis- 
advantaged areas  designing  curriculum  and 
teaching  techniques  for  the  Junior  high 
schools.  Areas  which  are  t>eing  stressed  in- 
clude reading  Instruction,  library  utilization 
and  guidance.  Seven  thousand  boys  and 
girls  are  directly  affected  In  this  latraratory- 
ilke  Junior  high  learning  effort.  The  tna- 
terlais  and  techniques  developed  are  shared 
with  classrooms  beyond  this  particular 
project. 

A  combined  use  of  (IV^  million  In  funds 
from  Public  Law  89-10  and  »2  million  in 
funds  from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
have  made  possible,  for  the  disadvantaged 
6-y«ar-olda.  a  preschool  program  described 
more   fully   elsewhere   In   this   letter. 

An  evaluation  team  has  been  formed  to 
assess    each    project    serving    disadvantaged 


youth.  We  are  confident  that  the  evaluative 
information  obtained  will  help  strengthen 
the  entire  program. 

Title  I  projects  referred  to  In  the  above 
paragraphs  have  demonstrated  that  things 
can  be  done  to  brighten  the  present  and 
future  for  thousands  of  our  disadvantaged 
young  people.  These  projects  are  In  limited 
and  specific  areas  of  Instruction.  It  Is  vital 
that  they  be  continued  and.  if  possible,  ex- 
panded. There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
projects  which  we  hope  to  initiate  for  these 
and  other  disadvantaged  children. 

Under  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Dade  County  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Florida  State  E>epart- 
ment  of  Education  and  with  the  private 
schools  in  this  area  In  originating  an  appli- 
cation for  funds  with  which  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional school  library  resources.  As  you 
know,  our  libraries  are  basic  to  the  educa- 
tional processes.  Neither  our  public  nor 
private  schools  have  ever  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  library  books.  The  acquisition 
of  additional  books  Is  particularly  important 
now  that  we  are  able  to  emphasize  the  read- 
ing skills  among  our  boys  and  girls.  It  Is 
hoped  that  funds  under  title  n  will  be  pro- 
vided to  insure  growth  and  extension  of  our 
libraries  in  the  coming  years. 

Under  title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Dade  County  has 
made  application  for  funds  to  provide  a  self- 
instruction  center  for  pupils.  Also,  a  project 
has  been  submitted  for  an  Inservlce  training 
center  for  instructional  personnel.  Under 
title  m  we  have  seen  for  the  first  time  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  needed  educational 
services  by  developing  exemplary  programs, 
educational  centers  and  supplementary  serv- 
ices needed  to  nourish  and  vitalize  the  con- 
tinuing educational  processes. 

The  Florida  State  Department  of  Ekluca- 
tlon  has  responded  to  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding professional  counsel  and  direction  to 
the  schools  in  initiating  and  operating  the 
federally  related  programs.  Tills  has  been 
made  possible  by  funds  received  by  that  de- 
partment under  title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  It  is  vital 
that  this  source  of  supfxjrt  be  continued  in 
order  to  sustain  the  leadership  resources  of 
our  State  department  of  education. 

To  this  point  my  remarks  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  titles  I.  n.  m.  and  V  of  Public 
Law  89-10.  We  hope  the  renewal  of  these 
titles  will  be  made  a  matter  of  urgent  priority 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  that 
an  authorization  will  be  made  for  at  least  4 
years  in  order  to  assure  continuity  and  unin- 
terrupted progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  program.  It  is  most  Important 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  funding  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  be 
made  before  June  1,  1966,  In  order  to  facili- 
tate budgeting  and  emplojmient  of  personnel 
as  well  as  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  funds. 

Tour  attention  is  particularly  invited  to 
the  need  for  early  appropriation  of  funds 
for  all  of  the  federally  related  programs.  As 
you  know,  every  worthwhile  endeavor  In 
modern  education  has  consistently  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  time  for  careful  plan- 
ning Is  absolutely  necessary  In  Initiating 
programs  for  quality  education. 

One  major  problem  which  we  have  in  Dade 
County  Is  the  need  for  facilities  In  which 
to  house  the  programs  which  we  are  operat- 
ing and  which  we  plan  to  initiate.  I  believe 
that  the  school  people  over  the  Nation  and 
the  citizenry  In  general  recognize  that  there 
should  be  a  sizable  additional  appropriation 
of  moneys  under  title  I  or  through  other 
means  to  provide  capital  outlay  funds  for 
buildings.  Special  programs  provide  special 
opportunities  for  boys  and  girls.  They  also 
provide  unquestionable  need  for  additional 
classrooms  and  facilities  in  which  to  carry 
out  the  projects.  As  a  Dade  Countlan  you 
are  well  aware  that  our  taxes  have  gone  up 


dramatically  because  of  the  increased, 
though  realistic,  assessment  of  properUee  for 
tax  piu^Kieee.  There  are  a  number  of  Indi- 
cations that  the  people  of  Dade  County,  who 
have  consistently  supj  orted  public  educa- 
tion, feel  that  their  local  taxes  are  now  as 
high  as  they  can  stand.  Members  of  the 
press  and  other  responsible  groups  have 
voiced  the  opinion  that  local  taxes  have 
reached  a  reasonable  llnUt  for  this  time.  A 
sizable  proportion  of  the  funds  now  available 
under  title  I  to  improve  the  educational  pro- 
gram cannot  be  well  used  by  local  school 
systems  unless  some  way  is  found  to  provide 
additional  facilities. 

If  pupils  in  the  regular  program  of  a  given 
school  system  are  not  to  be  penalized  by  the 
federally  related  programs.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  be  amended  to  allow 
local  school  systems  to  recover  their  Indirect 
costs  in  connection  with  programs  under 
title  I,  II,  and  m.  At  the  present  time  no 
allowance  is  made  for  indirect  cost  associated 
with  federally  funded  projects  under  these 
titles.  In  Dade  County  we  find  that  the  In- 
direct costs  constitute  a  substantial  burden 
on  the  regular  school  budget  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  planning,  moneys  to  finance  these 
costs  must  be  taken  away  from  other  parts 
of  the  school  program  to  the  detriment  of 
the  education  of  children  not  touched  by  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Reference  Is  made  to  the  general  administra- 
tive expenses,  building  maintenance,  and 
certain  auxiliary  services.  These  expenses 
are  a  real  and  necessary  part  of  any  program. 
They  Increase  with  the  advent  of  additional 
programs.  Precedent  for  paying  such  costs 
has  been  established  in  the  percentage  for 
overhead  allowance  which  Is  made  to  colleges 
and  universities  under  title  IV  of  the  act. 

Another  important  phase  of  planning  Is 
that  of  designing  programs  for  submission 
pursuant  to  the  various  titles  of  the  Federal 
acts.  At  the  present  time  local  school  sys- 
tems must  finance  a  substantial  cost  In 
planning  the  programs  and  in  writing  up 
the  proposals.  In  Dade  County  these  costs 
are  borne  by  other  parts  of  the  regular 
school  program  to  the  detriment  of  the  pro- 
grams in  general.  We  feel  that  It  Is  most 
desirable  that  additional  funds  be  provided 
In  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  the  State  department  of 
education  for  allocation  to  local  school  sys- 
tems for  financial  assistance  in  planning 
programs. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  a 
number  of  other  important  programs  are 
underway.  Headstart  is  providing  badly 
needed  preschool  experience  for  3,000  6-year- 
olds  in  the  poverty  akreas.  The  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  has  enrolled  1,050  teenagers  In 
work-learning  experiences  which  not  only 
provide  Income,  but  also  help  them  to  de- 
velop Job  skills.  Title  n  of  the  Ek;onomlc 
Opportunity  Act  Is  funding  a  special  educa- 
tional program  for  2.500  migrant  children 
and  a  number  of  their  parents  In  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  south  Dade  County.  Basic 
education  Is  being  provided  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  for  culturally  deprived  adults. 

A  contract  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  funds  a  work-study  program 
to  provide  employment  and  on-the-job  expe- 
rience for  258  vocational  students  working  in 
various  governmental  agencies.  Another  ef- 
fort under  the  Vocational  Act  Is  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  Learning  L>aboratory.  where 
270  culturally  disadvantaged  boys  and  girls 
In  grades  10,  II,  and  12  BLre  receiving  si>ecial 
training  and  guidance  as  preparation  for 
full-time  employment  or  advanced  voca- 
tional training. 

Funded  by  the  Manpower  Act,  2.241  stu- 
dents are  receiving  training  in  33  separate 
occupational  areas.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  youths  and  adults  who  have 
previously  terminated  their  school  experi- 
ences. 


Pxirsuant  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  there  Is 
a  project  with  three  components  which  have 
operated  cooperatively  to  facilitate  the  mas- 
sive phasing  out  of  the  predominantly  Negro 
secondary  schools  and  the  accompanying  In- 
tegration processes. 

On  the  basis  of  the  sound  values  which 
are  t>elng  received  by  the  learners  and  com- 
munities in  which  these  programs  are  oper- 
ative, it  is  felt  that  the  funding  of  the  effort* 
under  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act,  and  the  Man[>ower  Act  should  certainly 
be  as  great  or  greater  than  at  the  present 
time.  However,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
adult  education  and  Headstart  programs 
which  are  presently  a  part  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tJie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  We  also  believe 
tlxat  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act  should 
be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  a  part  of  the  Vocational  Act. 
These  three  programs  are  primarily  educa- 
tional programs  and  should  be  administered 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  Public  Law 
874  (81st  Cong.),  as  amended  effective 
July  1,  1962,  to  be  retained  In  Its  present 
form. 

The  Dade  County,  Fla.,  public  school  sys- 
tem which  experienced  a  population  explo- 
sion in  the  1950's  (from  68.500  pupils  In  1950 
to  more  than  203,000  today)  Is  the  seventh 
largest  metropolitan  system  In  the  Nation. 
To  provide  educational  facilities  and  pro- 
grams for  these  pupils,  the  system  has  had 
to  tap  every  financial  source — local.  State,  and 
Federal — to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  For 
the  current  year,  it  was  neceasary  to  cut  some 
ftlO  million  from  the  budget,  resulting  in  a 
reduction  of  needed  personnel  services  and 
the  elimination  of  needed  planned  facilities. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  Public 
Law  874.  this  school  system  was  able  this 
year  to  meet  the  new  qualifying  percentage 
requirement  of  federally  connected  pupils 
and  has  received  some  (600,000  to  assist  in 
providing  education  fo^some  6,000  pupils 
whose  parents  live  on^r  work  on  Federal 
property  in  the  area. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  this  financial  assist- 
ance be  retained  if  these  pupils  are  to  be 
provided  the  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Since  proper  nutrition  is  essential  to  the 
good  health  of  our  schoolchildren,  we  wish  to 
share  with  you  information  relative  to  the 
school  lunch  program.  Section  2  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  states: 
"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  security, 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  to  encourage  the  do- 
mestic consiunption  of  nutritious  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  food,  by  assist- 
ing the  States,  through  grantg-ln-aid  and 
other  means,  in  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  foods  and  other  facilities  for  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  operation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  nonprofit  school  lunch  programs." 

To  sacrifice  or  curtail  the  existing  policy 
would  create  a  definite  hardship  on  the 
school  lunch  program  In  Dade  County.  For 
the  period  of  July  1.  1965,  through  February 
28.  1966.  we  operated  at  a  loss  of  (112.619  15 
as  compared  with  an  operating  gain  of  $128.- 
248.61  for  the  same  period  last  year.  One  of 
the  main  factors  for  this  variance  Is  the  de- 
crease In  the  amount  of  Federal  commodities 
distributed  to  the  schools  during  the  1965-66 
period.  Another  factor  for  this  loss  is  the 
rise  In  food  prices.  In  spite  of  these  condi- 
tions we  have  been  able  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  type  A  lunch  required  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  If  the  kind  and 
amount  of  Federal  food  commoditlea  and 
the   cash   reimbursement  we  have   received 
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were  to  r>f  r-yi  i..<k1  ►r  eliminated,  we  woTlld 
b*  fsoed  fiWn  the  foltowlng  aJ'-'-nit.'^.A 
Either  the  price  of  luncb«B  woald  !- ,iv»  •  »>*■ 
increased  or  the  quality  of  the  lunches  low- 
ered. IT  we  wer«  forc«d  to  do  either  the 
pr>?se: -t  participation  of  74  percent  which  w« 
*re  r.r>w  enjoying  would  likely  drop  slg- 
r.lfleantlv  because  mar.y  -hndren  could  not 
ifliJT'l  the  hJRher  pri'-e«  We  have  evldenee 
that  the  »ch;y>!  Iur,inp«  which  many  chil- 
dren eat  are  the  'in>  balanced  meala  that 
the  children  ret  If  *e  are  to  continue  to 
ofTer  n'ltrutous  rr.e>4.»  to  the  vaat  majority 
of  schoolchUdren  in  Dade  County  at  a 
«ei::ns  price  ot  25  cent*  to  elementary  chU- 
flren  and  35  cent*  to  secondary  children,  we 
can  only  do  bo  If  we  continue  to  receive  Ped- 
erii  fTx!  ootnmodltles  and  caeh  relmburse- 
men'  t.i  the  fsame  extent  that  we  have  In  the 
pa^t 

Pursuant  to  your  active  Interest  In  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Cuban  refugees  and 
the  fusion  of  their  children  Into  the  schools 
of  Dade  County.  It  seems  In  order  to  review 
the  status  of  Federal  support  for  Cuban  re- 
fugee education  In  Dade  County.  On  Octo- 
ber 3.  1965,  just  prior  to  the  nxjat  recent 
Influx,  the  enrollment  of  Cuban  refugees 
in  the  kindergarten  to  12tb  grades  totaled 
IS. 901.  Only  300  of  this  group  of  children 
have  left  the  Dade  County  schools.  Ap- 
proximately 1.400  additional  Cuban  refugee 
puptLa  who  entered  the  United  States  after 
October  3,  1985,  have  enrolled  In  our  schools 
.ihd  an  acceleration  In  the  rate  of  new  en- 
rollments la  expected  as  the  airlift  continues. 
For  the  great  majority  of  refugee  children 
who  enrolled  befcxe  October  8.  1965,  we  are 
receiving  from  Federal  sources  45  percent 
of  the  average  dally  membership  cost.  We 
have  been  advised  that  these  payments  will 
continue  through  this  flscal  year  and  for 
the  ftscal  year  19«5-e7. 

F-jr  each  Cuban  refugee  child  In  member- 
:ih:p  over  and  above  the  ISJSOl  as  of  October 
3  WB  ari"  receiving  a  payment  for  bousing  of 
»600  We  are  also  receiving  $518  annual 
operating  funds  for  each  of  the  refugee  chil- 
dren In  average  dally  membership  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  after  October  3,  1965. 
Present  agreements  with  the  Office  of  Health. 
Ed'.icatlon.  and  Welfare  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  payments  through  1966-67. 

The  education  of  Cuban  refugee  children 
would  be  an  Impoestble  burden  for  the  cltl- 
^eits  of  Dade  County  If  It  were  not  for  this 
Federal  support.  Tt  Is  most  Important  that 
sufficient  Federal  funds  be  available  to  sus- 
tain the  present  program  and  to  provide  for 
those  who  enter  In  the  futur«. 

In  summary,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  the  federally  funded  pro- 
grams are  submitted: 

1  That  the  renewals  of  title* I.  IT,  m,  and 
V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  be  made  a  matter  of  urgent 
priority;  that  the  authorization  be  for  at 
iSiiwst  4  years  and  that  the  appropriations  for 
funding  of  this  act  be  made  before  June 
1,  1964. 

3.  That  a  sizable  additional  appropriation 
of  moneys  be  made  to  provide  capital  out- 
lay funds  for  buildings. 

3  That  addtUonal  funds  be  provided  in 
tiue  V  t^i)  be  allocated  to  State  departmeuu  of 
educauon  for  the  purpose  of  allocation  to 
local  school  systems  for  (\nanclal  assistanoe 
In  planning  programs  .:nder  Utles  I  and  m. 

4  Tha;  the  KJ? niP..-,ary  and  Seooadary 
F,d  K-ii'.  n  A.-r  ./  :.>fj.r-;  oe  amended  to  allow 
i>?..,  i-::-.„n  !>\\s:,-n.<  ;:  eoover  tbelr  Indirect 
oosc  ;;;  >>:\:\fr;:.^a  *  •,;,  p-iff-ams  Under  titles 
I    11.  Hii;!  III.  ,u!  we.    i^  ■..  ,^-f  programs  under 

a  That  the  \d.,,'.  gc  ..•a'.,on.  He«d«tart, 
and  MaDp»>wer  Heu.-*!  ;;.;ii  a.  jt  Te  transferred 
f.-jcn  their  prejtent  ;J<^  ir::\,i-\  .:...  :>epaxt- 

Hieii-.  >f  Healt.-    Eti  jca:.  j:..  ii.a   Af.;ii:e. 

8  That  appmprutlona  for  Public  Law  874 
and  for  ihe  distribution  of  •arplus  ootumod- 


Ity  funds  not  be  dlsooo tinned,  diminished. 
or  eliminated. 

7.  That  plans  for  the  financing  ot  Cuban 
refugee  education  after  preeent  agreements 
have  expired  be  tnltUted  in  tbe  faU  of  19M. 

8.  That  prtyrlslons  be  made  for  early  appro- 
priation* ot  funds  for  all  of  the  federally  re- 
lated programs  In  order  to  provide  adequate 
time  to  plan  programs  and  to  procure  per- 
sonnel to  operate  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joe  Haix, 
Superintendent. 


STATEMENT  OP  ECUMENICAL 
CONCERN 

Mrs  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PocartyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  SpetOcer,  reliable 
sources  here  and  abroad,  although  little 
published  In  our  American  newspapers, 
describe  the  relentless  religious  persecu- 
tion suffered  by  the  Oreek  Orthodox 
Christian  minority  In  Istanbul  and  else- 
where In  Turkey  at  the  hand  of  that 
Oovemment.  The  Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople — Istanbul — who 
Is  the  world  spiritual  leader  of  the  East- 
ern Orthodox  Church,  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  editorial.  Is  held  a  veri- 
table hostage,  and  in  recent  times  Is 
held  under  constant  police  surveillance. 

In  an  effort  to  arouse  public  opinion  In 
Rhode  Island,  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the 
Jewish  and  Eastern  Orthodox  faiths  met 
recently  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Reverend 
John  A.  Limberakls.  pastor  of  the  An- 
nimciatlon.  and  president  of  all  Rhode 
Islaiy]  Orthodox  parishes,  and  following 
an  extensive,  detailed  Introduction  on 
the  situation  In  Turkey,  unanimously 
Issued  the  following  statement  of  ecu- 
menical concern,  which  I  now  wish  to 
to  read  into  the  Concsxssional  Riooao, 

This  document  Is  Indeed  a  historic  one 
because  religious  persecution  is  con- 
demned, and  the  forces  of  justice  and  of 
all  that  is  held  precious  in  this  great  land 
of  democracy,  are  summoned  to  respond 
to  those  who  at  this  very  hour  are  living 
under  constant  threat  and  fear.  The 
religious  leaders  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  are  on  record. 
The  document  reads  as  follows : 

A  Statkmknt  or  EcuvcxNicai.  Concdin 

The  unconscionable  and  unremitting  per- 
secution of  His  Holiness,  Athenagorsa  I,  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch,  by  representatives  of 
the  Turkish  Government  has  caused  a  wave 
of  shock  and  dismay  in  nearly  all  quarters 
of  the  civilized  world.  This  discrimination 
wbleb  the  Oovertunent  of  Turkey  has  sesa 
fit  to  execute  against  Hla  Holiness  oonalsta 
In  (1 )  the  continued  baraaament  of  those  as- 
sociated with  the  Patriarch  in  his  apostolic 
work  at  the  Patriarchate.  ( 3 )  the  closing  and 
confiscating  of  churches  and  echools,  (3)  the 
unprovoked  deportation  and  mass  expulsion 
of  both  clergy  and  laity,  (4)  the  recent  bar- 
ring by  government  authorities  of  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  (primate  of  ths  Church  In 
the  Americas)  to  celebrate  the  Divine  Litxirgy 
at  the  Patriarchal  Chapel.  (5)  the  forced  dU- 
contlnuance  of   Its  religious  printing  plant 


and  the  humanitarian  offices  ot  a  religious 
orphanage,  and  (6)  among  other  things  ths 
public  Insult  and  Indignity  heaped  upon 
the—  elerlcs  and  religious  persons  who 
bra'«*ly  profess  the  Oreek  OrtbodoK  faith  in 
Turkey  today.  Theee  hostilities  are  viewed 
to  be  aimed  at  diminishing  the  ecumenical 
stature  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
<  Istanbul ) .  a  leading  spiritual  force  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  to  Isolate  Its  mis- 
sion and  to  render  it  extinct  In  the  world 
today. 

Such  persecution,  for  whatever  motives  Is 
In  direct  contravention  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne to  which  Turkey  is  a  signatory  In  both 
Instances.  Moreover,  In  addition  to  the 
wanton  disregard  of  universally  respected 
legal  covenants,  objections  on  the  grounds 
of  religious  and  humanitarian  considerations 
that  have  been  voiced  In  the  court  of  world 
opinion  thus  far  have  been  largely  Ignored. 
Those  who  express  concern  In  the  present  In- 
stance can  be  understandably  Influenced  by 
the  history  of  persecution  and  even  genocide 
which  has  not  been  unknown  In  that  part 
of  the  world  in  the  present  century. 

The  ancient  and  venerable  See  headed 
by  His  Holiness  has  deep  historical  and  hal- 
lowed associations  for  all  the  major  faiths 
of  the  world.  The  richness  of  the  tradition 
which  he  represents  has  ennobled  the  r«- 
llgk>us  patrimony  of  both  East  and  West. 
It  Is  an  affront  to  the  unity  and  solidarity 
of  the  human  famUy  In  these  days  of 
ecumenism  when  a  religious  leader  of  the 
stature  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  ot  Con- 
stantinople (Istanbul),  and  his  minority  co- 
religionists In  Turkey  are  being  subjected  to 
a  persecution  which  does  such  violence  to 
the  ideals  of  tolerance  cherished  by  all 
civilized  nations. 

As  religious  leaders  in  the  State  ot  Rhode 
Island,  we  feel  morally  compelled  to  add  our 
voices  to  the  swelling  cbortis  of  Indignation 
already  voiced  by  the  Vatican,  the  World 
CouncU  of  Churches,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  and  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches,  over  what  we  believe  la  a  tragic 
violation  and  travesty  at  a  fundamental  hu- 
man right.  To  remain  paaatve  or  to  be 
swayed  by  any  oooalderaUon  of  allMice  would 
be,  as  we  see  It.  an  abdication  of  our  re^wn- 
slbiUty,  and  an  intolerable  dereUotlon  of 
duty. 

The  Most  Reverend  Ruasell  J.  McVlnney. 
O.D.,  bishop  of  Providence,  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Providence. 

The  Right  Reverend  John  SevlUe  Hlgglns, 
DD.,  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Wayne  Artie,  executive  director,  Rhode 
Island  State  CouncU  of  Churches. 

Rabbi  Bit  A.  Bobnen.  president,  Rhode  Is- 
land Board  oX  RabbU. 

The  Reverend  Hale  Thomberry.  executive 
secretary,  Rhode  Island  Baptist  8Ut«  Con- 
vention. 

The  Reverend  R.  Vernon  Lawson,  confer- 
ence minister,  Rhode  Island  Congregational 
Christian  Conference.  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Dr.  C.  Clifford  Sargent,  superintendent  of 
Providence  District,  the  New  England  South- 
ern Conference  of  the  Methodut  Church. 

The  Reverend  Carl  Banks,  president,  the 
Ministerial  AllUnce  of  Greater  Providence 
and  Vlclmty. 

The  Reverend  Blrger  J.  C.  Johnson,  dean. 
Rhode  Island  District.  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

The  Reverend  Halk  Donlklan.  S.S.  Sahag  & 
Mearob. 

The  Reverend  Mearob  Taahjlan.  St.  Var- 
tanantz. 

aaacKviair  keo&roijc  CHtracKia  or  paovmsNCi 
The  Bererend  Arsen  A.  Ooeglalan,  Euphra- 
tes Armenian  Bvangellcal  Church. 

(l>frs.)  Rosella  Swltser.  regional  director. 
National  Ooundl  ot  Christians  and  Jews. 


The  Reverend  John  A.  Limberakls.  presi- 
dent. Rhode  Island  Council  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Churches. 

Annunciation  Oreek  Orthodox  Chuu-ch,  the 
Reverend  J.  A.  Llmlierakis,  Providence. 

Assumption  Oreek  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  T.  Baglaneas,  Pawtucket. 

St.  John's  Romanian  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Reverend  M.  Marinescu,  Woonsocket. 

St.  John's  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  M.  Mostensky,  Providence. 

St.  Mary's  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  A.  Besmertnuk,  Cumberland. 

St.  Mary's  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Right  Reverend  A.  Sallba,  Pawtucket. 

St.  Michael's  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Reverend  G.  Krasevlch,  Woonsocket. 

St.  Spyrldon's  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the 
Reverend  S.  Papademetrlou,  Newport. 

St.  Stephen's  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Reverend  J.  Zelechewsky,  ManviUe. 

Annunciation  Parish  Council,  Attorney  O. 
L.  Mlhoe,  president. 

Phlloptochos  Society,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Pappas. 
president. 

Annunciation  PTA.  Mrs.  C.  Pomades,  presi- 
dent. 

Annunciation  Building  Committee,  Attor- 
ney E.  T.  PUakas.  chairman. 

Church  choir,  Mrs.  S.  Lafanzanls,  director. 

Annunciation  GOTA,  Miss  M.  Ktoieloe, 
president. 

Annunciation  Junior  GOYA,  C.  J.  Limber- 
akls, president. 

Order  of  AHEPA.  T.  Cook,  president. 

Daughters  of  Penelope,  Mrs.  J.  Haslotee, 
president. 

Sons  of  Pericles,  J.  J.  Alexlon,  president. 

Maids  of  Athena,  Miss  J.  Spires,  president. 

OAPA  Electra  Lodge,  Mrs.  W.  Janikles. 
president. 

OAPA  Kanarls  Lodge,  T.  J.  Demos,  presi- 
dent. 

Panarcadlan  Federation.  Chapter  No.  29, 
Attorney  G.  Demopulos,  secretary. 


VERRAZANO  DAY 

Mrs.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  BLxixir] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor 
a  great  Italian  and  a  famous  navigator 
and  explorer  when  we  observe  Verrazano 
£>ay,  a  day  that  this  year  marks  the  442d 
anniversary  of  the  exploration  of  New 
York  Harbor  by  the  Intrepid  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano.  He  sailed  to  an  unknown 
part  of  North  America  over  uncharted 
waters.  The  great  bridge  that  now  bears 
his  name  Is  an  appropriate  monument  to 
the  greatness  of  his  achievement. 

On  April  17.  1524,  Venazano,  sailing 
for  the  King  of  Prance,  entered  what  is 
now  New  York  Harbor.  Reporting  to  the 
King,  he  wrote: 

We  found  a  very  agreeable  site  located 
within  two  small  prominent  hlUs,  between 
which  flowed  to  the  sea  a  very  great  river. 
He  described  how  he  had  anchored  his  ship, 
the  Dauphine,  off  the  coast  in  a  good  shelter, 
since  we  did  not  wish  to  venture  In  without 
knowledge  of  the  entrances. 

He  had  ordered  a  small  boat  launched 
from  the  Dauphine.  and  his  party  had 
proceeded  through  the  Narrows,  whose 
waters  were  found  to  be  deep.  Verra- 
zano's  report  noted  that  through  the  Nar- 
rows "any  laden  ship  might  have  passed." 


It  was  discovered  that  the  river  "made  a 
very  beautiful  lake  with  a  circuit  of  about 
3  leagues."  The  "lake"  was,  of  course, 
Upper  New  York  Bay,  viewed  for  the  first 
time  by  white  men.  men  led  by  a  coura- 
geous and  able  Italian  sea  captain,  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano. 

By  honoring  him  on  Verrazano  Day, 
we  salute  all  of  our  friends  who  are 
Italian-Americans,  for  we  recognize  in 
this  way  how  much  their  famous  country- 
man Verrazano  achieved,  and  how  great 
a  contribution  to  our  way  of  life  they 
themselves  have  made. 

The  new  Verrazano  Bridge  Is  a  vital 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  Nation's  com- 
merce aiding  and  enhancing  rapid 
transit  and  its  existence  has  brought  new 
industrial  and  commercial  opportunities 
to  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    SPEECHES 
IN  MEXICO 

Mrs.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chelf]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELiP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  President  Johnson,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  and  a  House  and  Senate  delegation, 
flew  to  Mexico  on  Friday,  April  15,  for  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  the  United  States  has  given  to 
Mexico. 

As  the  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky  in  which  Lincoln  was  born, 
near  the  city  of  Hodgenvllle,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  make  this  memorable  trip. 

In  my  35  years  of  holding  elective  of- 
fice, I  have  seen  many  public  demonstra- 
tions and  this  was  absolutely  the  finest 
I  have  ever  witnessed.  It  was  the  great- 
est experience  of  my  political  life  to  see 
the  demonstration  of  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  feeling  which  the  people  of 
Mexico  have  for  our  coimtry  and  for  our 
I*resldent  as  manifested  in  the  mag- 
nificent reception  given  him  upon  his 
arrival  in  Mexico  and  throughout  his  stay 
there.  It  Is  estimated  by  all  those 
in  authority  that  the  crowd  greeting  the 
President  numbered  between  2Vi  and  3 
million  people. 

My  wife.  Louise,  and  I  were  in  car  15 
of  the  4-hour  ofQcial  motorcade  which 
moved  through  Mexico  City's  streets 
lined  with  enthusiastic,  shouting  citizens. 
As  we  drove  along,  my  wife  shook  the 
hands  of  all  of  the  people  she  could  on 
her  side  and  I  shook  hands,  with  both 
hands,  on  my  side  of  the  car,  shouting 
"Viva  Mexico"  as  we  proceeded  along. 
As  our  car  stopped  upon  one  occasion,  a 
little,  old  lady  came  up  and  handed  me 
a  brown  paper  sack.  My  meager  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  permittied  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  saying:  "Please  give 
this  to  Mrs.  Johnson,"  In  my  broken 
Spanish,  I  was  able  to  assure  her  that  I 
would  see  that  Mrs.  Johnson  received  it. 
The    little    sack    contained    homemade 


candy  which  she  especially  wanted  our 
First  Lady  to  have  and  which  was  deeply 
appreciated  by  her. 

Those  included  in  the  official  delega- 
tion from  the  Senate  were:  The  Honor- 
able MncE  Mansfield,  Hon.  Everett  Dirk- 
SKN,  Hon.  Joseph  Montoya,  Hon.  Oborgs 
Aiken  and  Hon  Pattl  Douglas,  and  their 
wives,  and  from  the  House  were  the  Hon- 
orable Glenard  Lipscomb.  Hon.  Hknrt 
Gonzalez,  Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Hon. 
Eligio  de  la  Garza,  and  myself  along  with 
our  wives. 

This  outpouring  of  affection,  respect 
and  admiration  which  our  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  received  made  me  Inordi- 
nately proud  of  both  of  them  and  their 
enormously  effective  efforts  in  cementing 
the  bonds  of  fiiendshlp  with  our  neigh- 
bors "south  of  the  border." 

This  enthralling  experience  provided 
positive  proof  that  neighbors  and  nations  . 
can  live  together  In  peace,  harmony,  mu- 
tual  resiject.  and  admiration. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  U.S, 
House  delegation.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  here  In  the  Congressional  Record 
in  thanking  most  profusely  and  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
of  Mexico,  the  Presidents  of  the  Perma- 
nent Commissions  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  Mexico  for  their  con- 
geniality, hospitality,  kindness,  consid- 
eration, and  sincere  best  wishes.  As  long 
as  we  have  in  high  office  In  our  neigh- 
boring country  of  Mexico  such  outstand- 
ing, competent,  and  dedicated  men  as 
these  herein  mentioned.  I  shall  never 
have  any  fear  for  the  future  relationship 
of  our  great  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  texts  of  the 
three  wonderful  speeches  made  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  Mexico: 

The  PRxsmxNT's  Viarr  to  Mexico  Crrr 
(Remarks  upon  arrival  at  International     •x 

Airport,  Apr.  14,  1966) 
Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz,  members 
of  the  First  Family,  my  friends  of  Mexico, 
this  Is  almost  a  homecoming  for  the  Johnson 
family.  Thirty-one  years  ago  we  came  to 
Mexico  on  our  honeymoon.  Since  then,  on 
every  occasion  possible,  we  have  used  the 
border  into  your  country,  visited  In  your 
dtlee  and  your  countryside,  and  we  have 
enjoyed  on  many  occasions,  visits  from  your 
leaders  and  your  Presidents. 

I  first  met  President  Adolfo  L6pez  Mateoe 
In  the  late  1950's  wbea  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  Later,  as  President,  I  visited  with 
him  in  the  United  States  at  the  Chanilzal 
at  El  Paso,  and  In  1964  your  own  distin- 
guished President  honored  us  with  a  visit 
that  he  and  his  wife  made  in  our  home  in 
Texas. 

So  when  I  come  to  Mexico,  I  feel  that  I 
come  to  the  home  erf  my  friends.  We  are 
here  today  to  present  to  your  country  a 
statue  of  one  of  our  most  beloved  and  most 
respected  Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln.  We 
present  that  statue  to  the  people  that  we 
consider  our  most  treasured  friends. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
this  beautiful  reception,  for  your  gracious 
remarks.  We  will  look  forward  to  exchang- 
ing views  with  you  in  the  hours  that  we  are 
permitted  together. 

I  said  to  your  distinguished  and  able  Am- 
bassador. Ambassador  Marg&ln,  on  the  way 
down  on  the  plane  today,  that  while  we 
faced  many  trying  problems  In  the  world 
today,  I  did  not  believe  there  had  ever  been 
a  period  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  when  we  faced  fewer  problems. 
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when  we  had  better  under^wndinj!  lac!  whea 
there  waa  a  stronger  fnendah.p  ihat  eii*M 
between  the  people   than   eilsU  today 

That  Is  because,  Mr  President,  you  ar.3 
your  distinguished  predecessors  have  under- 
stood our  people  and  have  prov.ded  a.  f*r 
sighted  leadership  for  yo-i-  peopie  that  h;^ 
brought  us  together  In  urulerataiiding  ind 
frtendabip. 

Although  In  other  parta  j!  ihe  a  jrld  neii^h- 
bors  flght  neighbors,  neig;.t)ors  are  ta  dis- 
pute with  neighbors,  tij-re  are  no  armies 
that  patrol  our  borders,  there  are  no  guns 
that  protect  '-he  r.-onriers  of  Mexico  and  the 
UtUted  States  0-:r  people  cross  the  bound- 
ary freely  and  work  and  play  together 

If  I  could  have  my  one  wUh  granted  to- 
day It  would  be  that  we  Cijuld  uve  ;n  a 
world  where  we  had  the  same  peaceful  re- 
lations with  our  neighbors  a«  we  have  with 
the  people  of  Mexico  But  If  we  aw  to  have 
peace  In  the  world,  we  must  try  to  solve 
the  problems  that  cause  the  wars,  the  prob- 
lems of  Illiteracy  the  problems  of  Ignorance, 
the  problems  of  disease  the  problems  of  poT- 
erty    the  problems  of   mtsunderstAndlnt; 

\L'  President,  we  salute  you  for  the  lead- 
ership that  you  are  providing  your  o*:. 
great  nation  and  the  coiitribuiU':!  you  are 
maXihg  to  other  natioru  la  the  wj.'id  ;n  a 
program  that  will  bring  p^'xce  '.:'  all  hu- 
mankind While  war  cloi-cls  h.vor  ^ver  -.-r- 
taln  parts  of  the  world  as  we  mo«t  h?r» 
this  afternoon,  we  tr\ilv  an!  jf ".u;nel v  and 
•incerely  hope  that  the  dav  noay  soon  come 
when  ail  the  world  can  live  ui«et;;er  m  peace 
m*  do  the  people!  of  the  L;.  >^i  Sji *.,<•«  and 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  our  dls:.;i,.r  ,.sl.^-i  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  majority  .ead-r  j'.  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate, leaders  of  our  Ho-.ise  of  Representa- 
tlvae  Join  me  on  this  rK-casion  In  tha.nltlng 
you  for  this  very  cordial  welcome  and  m  say- 
ing to  you  Muchas  gr.cui-?.  Sen>r  Prosl- 
denie     tr.u.'h.-is  grM.as,  uxi'j  Mexn-u 

Thi    P«Ksni«*T's    Visit    to    Mr.xi-  o    r^rrr 

(Remarks  a',  the  dedication   of  the   ^iirni^^m 

Lincoln  statue.  Apr    15    l:*66i 

Mr  President,  my  friends,  i'.  is  unpossirve 
for  me  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
here  with  you  today  m  company  with  the 
leadership  of  the  U  S  Senate,  prominent 
Mem.b«^  of  the  House  of  Repreeen'atlvea, 
and  the  Senators  and  Congressa'.en  from  the 
Statea  of  lillnoLs  and  Kentucky  that  gave 
us  Abraham  Uncoln 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtee  could 
ask  few  no  greater  honor  than  to  be  Invited 
to  stand  on  the  soil  of  our  good  friend, 
Mexico,  beside  a  leader  as  beloved  and  re- 
spected as  your  gr<»at  President,  Diaz  Or- 
daz. 

For  me  this  occa-Hlon  has  a  very  special 
moaning  All  my  life  I  have  known  and 
lived  with,  and  worked  r.l  ins<<i'1e  the  sons 
and  the  daughters  of  Me.rl-o  '  1-.  tve  been 
here  on  many  different  occasloiis:  my  wife 
and  I  spent  the  first  days  of  our  marriage 
here  In   this   bea  r.if'..:      :*.  .•    Mexico  City. 

To  come  back  n  fw  •  o  *i;f«  p<^>ple  -ind  the 
scenes  of  so  manv  p>nK:i-  ;  memories,  to 
come  M  the  leader  of  y:'  <t;-,ter  Republic 
to  the  north,  where  your  -".untry  is  held  In 
such  high  esteem.  Is  for  me  a  moment  never 
to  be  forgotten 

The  trtbute  thsr  your  great  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Canillo  Flores  has  )!.••■:  paid  to  Abrah.^n; 
Lincoln  will  touch  the  npar-,s  ol  am  of  my 
countrymen. 

All  nations  rightly  pr:ii.se  '.ic'r  -■■■rr  famous 
men. 

But  only  a  truly  grent  people  pnxis^  *<>  p;iy 
tribute  to  the  great  of  o'her  lands 

And  that  Is  what  Mexlcf:-  la  doing  today 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  for  la  wh.tt 
blnd»  our  two  nattoD« — and  Indeed,  this  en- 
tire hemisphere — together. 


More  than  geo^rapi.y  Aiid  common  eco- 
nomic mr-erasta  stzid  a  regional  eystem  at 
mutua»  .issi.st-a.iice  we  are  held  together  by 
"ommt.'n  va.ue«  and  by  shared  belief*. 

T^.  it  ;s  why  we  share  equally  Bolivar  and 
v.'jishing'o'.i  San  Martin  and  Jefferson, 
,;.itir»z  -i.ofi  Mar'.i  and  Uneuln.  They  were 
s,,...,     .:    a   -    .mm  ■:.   heritage 

In  his  tune  and  place,  Abraham  Unooln 
brought  the  beet  In  our  common  ciTlUaatlon 
to  bear  on  the  cruelest  problems  that  ever 
confronted  a  leader;  civil  war  and  the  en- 
slavement of  a  minority  of  his  people. 

In  theee  trials  he  clung  to  the  belief  that 
every  human  being  was  unique  and 
precious — equal  in  the  eyes  of  Ood  and  before 
the  law. 

He  believed  that  the  plUars  of  a  great  so- 
ciety were  equality  of  opportunity,  individual 
freedcan  to  excel,  and  Justice — political  and 
social  Justice — for  every  citizen. 

And  so  he  walked  among  us — bearing  on 
his  shoulders  the  burdens  of  a  Nation's 
greatest  test — proving  that  true  greatness 
Ues  In  loyalty  to  those  universal  principles 
which  span  every  age. 

Now,  in  this  age  we  In  this  hemisphere  are 
today  engaged  in  another  great  test — we  are 
engaged  In  a  vast  aodal  rerolution  touching 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  on  two  conti- 
nents. 

Like  Lincoln's,  this  is  a  test  of  whether 
freedom  can  work. 

It  Is  a  test  of  whether  men  through  liberty 
can  overcome  the  weight  of  the  past  and 
lift  from  their  brothers  the  bUght  d  htinger, 
the  blindness  of  Ignorance,  and  the  burden 
of  disease. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  that  test. 
■We  must  demonstrate  to  our  peoples  that 
their  dertlny  is  not  class  struggle  but  com- 
mon struggle  to  achieve  that  proud  and  that 
modem  Ustln  Anurica  which  Is  at  once  tlie 
dream  of  a  generation  and  the  interest  ol 
the  world  community. 

This  is  a  battle  which  only  th«  people  of 
Latin  America  can  win. 

But  it  Is  the  desire  of  my  people,  our  com- 
mitment, and  our  prlTllege  to  work  side  by 
side  In  this  great  human  adventure. 

History  win  Ju<l»f6  "i*  '^<'^  only  by  the  nobil- 
ity of  our  bf-ntimer.va  >r  the  poetry  erf  our 
words,  but  hiiiu.ir>  *il>  judge  us  by  the  action 
that  we  take  to  bring  these  sentiments  to 
life. 

For  my  country's  part,  we  are  guided  by 
certain  basic  convictions  upon  which  our 
faith  In  the  futtire  rests.  Let  me  be  spedflc 
about  some  o<  those  oonvlctlons: 

Plr«t.  every  member  of  the  American  com- 
munity ot  nations  has  a  natural  right  to 
Its  Indffpendenoe  and  sovereignty.  No  coun- 
tot-fliay  abridge  those  rlghu.  For  as  your 
own  Benito  Ju&res  said.  "£lem>ect  for  the 
rights  of  a>th«'*  U  peace," 

Second,  the  United  States  maintains  Its 
commitment  to  government  by  consent  of 
the  goremed— a  consent  to  be  granted  In 
free  and  honeat  elections.  It  does  not  seek 
to  Impose  on  others  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  let  us  stand  determined  on  this 
principle — despots  ars  not  weltxjcne  In  this 
hemisphere. 

Third,  my  administration  believes  that 
both  stable  democracy  and  effective  eco- 
nomic development  depend  ultimately  on 
social  Justice  There  has  never  been  stable 
democracy  where  economic  power  and  privi- 
lege were  c<x»o«itrat0d  In  the  hands  ot  the 
few.  Where  the  many  work  let  the  many 
earn. 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  struggle  for  social 
Justice  and  more  eCBclent  and  equitable  use 
ot  natural  'eaources  must  be  led  by  each 
country  In  Its  own  behalf.  My  administra- 
tion will  not  be  deterred  by  those  who  tena- 
ciously or  seMlwhly  cling  to  special  privileges 
from  the  pact.  We  will  not  be  deterred  by 
those  who  say  that  to  risk  change  la  to  risk 
oommtinlsm. 


Fifth,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  communism 
spread  in  this  hemisphere,  but  we  bellere 
that  the  threat  to  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence ot  the  Latin  Amerlosm  peoples  from 
communism  esmnoC  be  met  merely  by  farce. 
We  will  continue  to  concentrate  our  assist- 
ance mainly  in  economic  aztd  social  fields 
and  to  enoourage  our  Uatln  American  neigh- 
bors, whMe  possible,  to  llmK  their  outlays 
for  mlUtary  purpoees  We  are  encouraged 
thi.t  democracy  flourishes  In  countries  such 
as  Mexico  where  expenditures  for  education 
and  development  are  high. 

Sixth,  we  are  convinced  that  the  future 
of  Latin  American  mdustrlallxatlon — as  well 
as  the  basic  welfare  of  the  peoples  them- 
selves— urgently  requires  the  parallel  mod- 
ernlxatlon  of  rural  life.  This  must  com- 
bine more  equitable  forms  of  land  holding 
and  all  the  me«tsuree  that  are  needed  to  raise 
production  and  productivity.  And  your  two 
P<^8ldents  this  morning  discussed  at  length 
BtepM  that  we  are  going  to  take  to  do  both. 
Seventh,  we  shall  continue  to  work  with 
your  own  able  President  Diaz  Ordaz  and 
work  with  our  Latin  American  friends 
throughout  the  hemisphere  to  augment  and 
to  stabilise  earnings  from  traditional  ex- 
ports, while  assisting  efforts  to  expand  those 
new  exports  on  wblch  Latin  American  trade 
will  Increasingly  depend  In  the  future. 

Eighth,  we  believe  that  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  economics  of  Latin  Anterlca  Is 
critical  to  this  hemisphere's  futtire.  Only 
In  this  way  can  the  hemisphere  develop 
truly  efficient  Industry:  expanded  foreign  ex- 
change earnings:  and  a  sound  foundation  for 
a  full  lAtln  American  partnership  in  build- 
ing a  peaceful  world  community. 

One  of  the  challenges  of  hemisphere  In- 
tegration Is  the  Unking  of  North  and  South 
America  through  the  Pan  American  High- 
way, 

It  is  one  ambition  of  my  Presidency  to 
work  with  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere toward  closing  the  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  gap  that  now  exists.  We  must 
await  the  studies  that  are  now  hearing  com- 
pletion, but  together  we  shotild  look  to  the 
day  when  the  old  precolonial  links  across 
the  Isthmus  are  fully  restored,  the  good  lands 
of  Panama  are  opened  for  agriculture,  and 
families  and  commerce  can  move  anywhere 
between  Laredo  and  the  southernmost  Up 
of  Argentina, 

SeAor  Prseldente  Dlas  Ordaz.  my  country 
takes  great  heart  In  what  you.  in  Mexico,  are 
doing.  We  see  today  a  people  who  are  forg- 
ing ahead.  We  see  today  a  nation  that  Is 
proud  and  a  people  that  are  confident, 

Tou  are  confident  of  the  future  because 
you  are  confident  that  you  can  secure  for 
your  people  a  constant  Increase  In  material 
well-being  and  social  Justice. 

Tou  are  confident  that  you  can  deal  with 
all  other  neighbors  In  independence,  friend- 
ship, and  dignity. 

Tou  are  confident  that  you  can  help  your 
less  advanced  nelghbon  also  to  more  ahead 
with  yoa. 

And  you  are  confident  that  you  can  main- 
tain In  the  modem  world  your  own  person- 
ality— loyal  to  your  own  traditions  and  as- 
pirations. 

Mexico's  progress  Is  witness  that  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance  are  realistic  and  Its  methods 
are  vaUd. 

I  have  served  with  fottr  American  Presi- 
dents who  showed  their  ooooem  and  their 
friendship  for  Mexico  and  Latin  America. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  liftwt  our  eyes  to  the 
premise  and  the  problems  ot  Latin  Amarloa 
with  the  good  neighbor  poUey.  Harry  Tru- 
man's boidnees  brought  forth  point  4  and 
Its  compassion  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  the  entire  world.  Dwlght  Elsenhow- 
er plowed  new  and  fertUe  and  productive 
Hslda  with,  the  Act  of  BogoCA.  And  John  P 
KeniMdy,  building  on  and  expanding  and 
refining  that  act.  gave  fresh  impulse  to  all 
our  Ideals  In  the  ^^l>f^^Y^^r. 


Twenty-nine  months  ago,  the  first  week  of 
of  my  Presidency,  my  first  act  as  President 
of  the  United  States  was  to  pledge  my  coun- 
try agam  to  the  faith  and  the  direction  of 
these  four  Presidents  and  their  relations 
with  the  nations  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  proud  today  to  report  to  the  Mexi- 
can people  and  to  all  of  our  Latin  American 
friends  that  our  common  effort  is  proving 
Itself  with  specific  results.  Our  dreams  are 
becoming  realities. 

As  I  speak  to  you  here  today,  I  have  been 
Involved  In  the  executive  braxxch  of  my 
Oovunment  for  6  years.  The  first  3  years, 
the  average  growth  rate  In  Latin  America 
was  1  percent.  In  the  last  3  years  of  my 
Presidency,  that  growth  rate  Is  now  avi  per- 
cent. This  achievement.  In  which  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  can  take  great  pride, 
will  continue  strong.  I  predict,  Ln  the  year 
1966.  We  believe  that  the  growth  rate  In 
that  year  will  exceed  the  2 '.4  percent  of  this 
year. 

Ahead,  of  cotirse,  lie  many  problems  that 
are  yet  to  be  overcome.  Hard  work  and  per- 
severance, not  hope  alone,  wlU  bend  them  to 
solution. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Economic 
Ministers  in  Buenoe  Aires,  we  were  right  to 
take  stock  of  what  we  have  learned  since 
1961  and  to  plan  and  to  chart  the  course 
ahead. 

Now  we  muM  give  necessary  impulse  to.  as 
I  said  to  your  President  this  morning,  new 
and  additional  Initiatives,  we  must  open 
new  paths,  we  must  breathe  new  energy 
into  our  efforts. 

And  to  that  end,  I  will  In  the  months 
ahead  Join  with  Latin  American  lead«r»  In 
exploring  the  proposal  of  the  President  of 
Argentina  for  a  new  meeting  at  the  very 
highest  level  to  examine  our  ccxamon  prob- 
lems and  to  give  the  Alliance  Scr  Progress 
Inereaasd  monientum. 

Such  a  conference  should  be  prepared  with 
tiie  utmost  care.  We  should  examine  every 
Idea  which  might  advance  our  common  tn- 
tereet.  be  It  old  or  new.  Careful  prepera- 
tlon  need  not  be  the  enemy,  however,  of 
Imaginative  action  and  new  adrenttires. 

It  will  take  time  and  faith  and  stubborn 
effort  to  achieve  together  the  goals  that  we 
•et  ourselves  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Bste  6  years  ago. 

But  this  we  must  do.  This  we  win  do. 
There  is  no  other  way,  in  our  time  and  In 
this  hemisphere,  to  show  what  treen^en  and 
what  free  nations  can  do  worklsg  together. 
And  so  let  aa  of  us.  let  all  the  world  know 
that  we  know  our  challenge.  I  saw  it,  rlifing 
through  the  streets  ot  your  beautiful  city 
with  your  great  President  last  evening:  I 
saw  It  In  the  hopeful  face  of  young  Mexico, 
In  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren who  are  the  future  of  this  great  land; 
I  saw  young  people,  with  mln<k  to  be  edu- 
cated, with  bodies  to  be  protected  from 
disease:  I  saw  young  boyb  and  girls  who  one 
day  will  be  able  to  find  a  Job  and  who  will 
raise  their  families  In  peace,  and  some  will 
lead  this  great  nation  tomorrow. 

And  this  Is  the  challenge  that  faces  the 
people  of  America  and  faces  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  and  this  is  a  rbanrnge  that 
we  will — shoalder  to  shoulder — aecept. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  say  how  very  prowl 
and  very  bs^jpy  I  am  t«  be  hate  with  you 
today.  Betiot  Presidents,  you.  my  good  and 
warm  friend,  and  to  be  among  your  gracious 
people  of  Mexico. 

Very  shorthf  I  will  return  to  tl»e  other  side 
at  the  river,  but  I  win  leave,  to  enjoy  the 
hoepttallty  of  your  great  people,  Mrs.  Johnaon 
and  my  Secretary  at  State  and  ttas  dletln- 
gulahed  EkelegaUon  irank  the  Ooagrcsa.  And 
before  I  leave,  I  ahould  like  to  say  this :  May 
we  all  always  seek  Justice  and  peace  together. 
Come  what  may.  may  w«  always  be  gtxxl 
nelghbore— €Wid  may  we  always  be  good 
amigaa; 
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Secretary  am:  Mrs.  Rusk,  AmbessBdor  and 
Mrs.  Freeman,  my  friends,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  drove  down  the  street  with  great 
pride  as  my  eyes  lookea  upon  this  beautiful 
building  put  here  b^  the  talented  hands  of 
archltecu  from  m>  State.  As  I  walked  into 
this  building,  I  looked  back  over  my  memories 
In  Government  and  thought  that  never  In 
my  35  years  in  public  service  In  Washington 
bad  our  country  been  more  fortunate  in 
lU  selection  of  a  Secretary  of  State  than  it 
is  now  with  Dean  Busk. 

He  Is  guiding  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions with  a  skill  and  an  understanding  and 
a  compassion  that  Is  unequaled.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, in  my  lifetime.  He  has  built  around 
him  100  or  more  of  the  ablest  ambassadors 
that  any  administration  has  ever  assembled 
to  serve  the  mterests  of  our  Nation.  It  gives 
me  great  pride  to  pay  Jtist  tribute  to  the  work 
being  done  by  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Free- 
man here  in  Mexico. 

But  what  really  gives  me  the  g^reatest  pride 
and  the  greatest  pleasure  la  to  come  here 
and  look  into  the  smiling  faces  that  stand 
around  me  in  this  beautiful  buUdlng  and 
see  the  folks  that  take  care  of  the  daUy 
chores  and  that  reflect  such  great  credit  to 
the  country  they  serve.  No  nation  ever  had 
more  competent  or  more  loyal  or  niore  dedi- 
cated public  employees  than  the  United 
States  of  America  and  no  department  ever 
had  more  of  those  kinds  of  employees  than 
the  Department  of  State. 

I  want  to  say  to  each  of  you  at  your  desk 
and  the  tasks  that  engage  you  that  your 
President  is  proua  of  the  work  you  do.  la 
grateful  to  you  for  the  loyalty  that  you  give 
and  the  sacrifices  that  you  make,  and  the 
credit  that  you  reflect  trpon  your  country. 

I  observed  the  other  day  a  statement  my 
father  n»de  to  me.  when  I  was  a  little  boy 
and  he  was  talking  about  public  service.  He 
said.  "To  understand  people,  you  must  know 
than  and  to  properly  s{>eak  for  them  and 
represent  them,  you  must  love  them."  For 
that  reason  he  alwayc  leaned  over  backward 
to  be  democratic.  Ther?  was  no  little  farmer 
from  the  humblest  vUlage  In  the  land  that 
he  didn't  want  to  know,  because  he  got  more 
from  the  farmer  than  he  gave. 

I  think  that  each  of  you  wbc  carry  on  with 
yotv  worlt.  serving  oar  national  mterest  each 
day,  could  profit  by  remembering  that  state- 
ment: "To  know  the  people  of  Mexico,  you 
must  understand  them  and  to  repreeent  them 
and  carry  otrt  our  program  and  our  purpoae 
with  them,  you  mist  love  them." 

I  have  been  coming  across  this  border  all 
my  life.  I  have  been  working  with  the  people 
of  Mexico  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  li^  first 
playmate  was  a  little  Mexican  boy.  We  raced 
our  horses  together,  when  we  were  both  Just 
learning  to  ride.  I  remenaber  he  told  me  1m 
didnt  want  to  run  a  race  with  me,  beeatise 
his  horse  wasn't  as  fat  as  mine,  and  therefore 
couldn't  run  as  fast. 

I  said,  "I  will  solve  that  problem.  We  wUl 
make  him  as  fat."  So  we  got  a  bucket  and 
got  in  the  oat  bin  and  fed  him  all  afternoon. 
Then  we  filled  him  full  of  water  and  then  we 
took  him  out  and  ran  the  race.  Tbeit  the 
horse  died. 

All  my  life  the  MexIrsTi  people  have  been 
my  friends  and  my  plajnoaates,  my  closest 
associates  SkUd  my  most  trusted  allies,  and 
my  most  loyal  supporters.  They  have  been 
Intimidated,  criticized,  browbeaten,  some- 
times they  have  been  hauled  Into  oowrt  for 
voting  for  me,  but  they  have  always  been 
there. 

1  brought  my  bride  to  liestoo  CKy  on  cncr 
honeymoon.  I  have  come  baek  here  at  every 
opportunity.  So.  we  are  very  thankful  we 
were  given  the  chance  to  come  here  again 
and  show  the  people  of  this  nation  the  great 
respect   and   nrleadshlp  we  have  for  ttiwi. 


and  to  say  to  thoee  0*  you  who  serve  my 

adnxinistratlosi  and  your  country  so  well  that 
I  am  mighty  grateful  and  proud  of  you. 


AMENDMENT   OF  SECTION  4(c)    OF 
THE  SMALl.  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iS.  2729)  to 
amend  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  and  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  amendments  num- 
bered 1  through  7. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter, 

•nie  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  S.  2729  had  to  be  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  other  body.  This  legislation,  which 
will  enable  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  reopen  its  lending  windows, 
could  have  been  signed  into  law  by  now 
had  It  not  been  for  the  actions  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr, 
MoorkI.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  other  body  adopted  without  change 
all  of  the  amendments  to  S.  2729  offered 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  another  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered on  the  floor.  However,  the  other 
body  rejected  the  amendment  to  the  bill 
vhlch  was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wert  Virginia. 

GENTI.EMAW    VROM    WKST   VI««lI«a    II«CO««BLTLT 
INTERPRETB*  HM  AMTfrDJCEVT 

"Hiere  Is  no  need  to  go  into  a  com- 
plete description  of  8.  2728  at  this  point 
since  there  were  lengthy  discussions  on 
the  b4U  when  it  waa  first  belore  this 
body.  However,  since  that  time  I  have 
Informed  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  did 
not  correctly  tnterpret  the  amendment 
which  he  offered  to  S.  2729  and  misled 
the  House  when  he  obtained  passage  of 
this  amendment.  I  opposed  the  gentle- 
mjin  from  West  Virginia's  amendment — 
as  did  a  large  nomber  of  my  colleagues. 
I  opposed  bis  amendment,  not  because 
1  was  against  what  he  said  his  amend- 
ment would  do,  but  because  I  was  against 
what  his  amendment  would  In  fact  ac- 
oomii^isb. 

The  actions  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  In  aee*lng  to  Inform  this 
House  as  to  the  ptrrposes  of  his  amend- 
ment recalls  the  story  ot  the  little  girl 
who  rushed  home  from  school  one  day  to 
Inform  her  father  that  ^le  had  won  a 
prise  In  a  contest  &t  sebool. 

"What  type  of  contest?"  asked  the 
father. 

"WHI."  replied  the  Mttle  girl,  "the 
XemtiheT  asked  how  many  legs  on  a  cow 
and  I  won  because  I  said  three  legs." 
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But  a  cow  has  four  legs."  responded 
the  father  'why  did  you  wtn  the  prise 
if  you  said  three  legs'" 

Mine  waj?  the  closest  guess."  explained 
the  ilttie  ?ir!. 

Now.  I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  knows  how  many 
legs  there  are  on  a  cow  However,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  know 
whiat  the  amendment  that  he  offered  to 
S  2729  would  accomplish.  Tliis  fact  Is 
brought  home  even  more  clearly  when 
the  legislation  was  sent  to  the  other  body 
for  action  The  gentleman  from  West 
Vireinla  stated  that  his  amendment 
i^ould  merely  provide  a  $100  million  ceil- 
In  i?  for  loans  made  under  title  4  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
However  his  amendment  did  not  provide 
such  a  celling,  but  rather  established  a 
separate  revolving  fund  for  loans  made 
under  title  4  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 
CENn.EM.AN  noit  wear  visoinia  roESAKSs 

BIS    AMENDMENT 

Following  passage  of  S.  2729.  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  addressed 
this  body  and  stated  that  a  revolving 
fund  would  not  be  set  up  under  his 
amendmpnt.  On  page  7694  of  the  Con- 
GRtssiosAL  Record  for  April  5.  1966,  the 
gent-.eman  from  West  Virginia,  In  a 
1 -minute  address  entitled  "A  Revolving 
Fund  WUl  Not  Be  Established,"  sUted 
that: 

Ttiere  wa«  no  lnt«nt  on  my  part  to  »et  up 
I  sic  ]  s«parat«  revolving  fund  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  loans. 

On  that  same  day  8.  2729  was  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body.  In  discussing 
the  legislation,  the  floor  leader  of  the 
measure.  Senator  Proxkiri.  stated: 

Mr  PrpKident.  the  flr»t  seven  amendments 
prov'.ae  *  separate  8&A  revolving  fund  for 
;<>ans  under  title  4  of  tbm  Boooomlc  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1904  ThU  s«p«ntt«  fund  Is  not 
neoeatsary  nnd  I  am  convinced,  was  not  In- 
tended by  the  House,  which  only  meant  to 
pit  a  ceU  lug  on  such  loans. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
Moore  amendment  accomplished.  By  re- 
jecting the  Mrore  amendment  and  plac- 
ing ceilings  on  the  title  4  loans,  the  other 
body  has  accomplished  what  the  gentle- 
m.an  from.  West  Virginia  stated  his 
amendment  xas  designed  to  accomplish. 
However  had  he  been  correct  in  assert- 
ing that  his  amendment  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  amendment  were  identical. 
It  would  not  nave  been  necessary  for 
the  other  body  to  reject  the  Moore 
amendm.ent  and  rewrite  it  to  change  the 
revolving  fund  Into  a  celling  limitation. 

The  -gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
stated  that — 

Bi»cau.5e  of  a  certain  amount  <rf  confusion 
«ene.-iited  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Bdr. 
Patmanj  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  re- 
word '.ne  .Moore  amendment  so  as  to  make 
'.n:H  .-;<ar  was  not  accomplished. 

.SENaTS  iEJRT^S  f.ENT!  KMAN  FkOM  WBST 
ViKUlN:.A  S    iMENDMUrr 

Mr  Speaker,  if  I  was  one  that  gener- 
a:ed  the  confusion,  why  Is  it  that  the 
other  body  adopted  all  of  the  aunend- 
ments  handled  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  rejected  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Viiglxua?    I  will  state  to  the 


gentleman  that  he  Is  clearly  confused  as 
to  the  person  responsible  for  the  confu- 
sion which  led  to  the  confusion.  I  will 
also  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he  made 
an  attempt  to  reword  his  amendment,  he 
did  it  with  such  mystery  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  uncover  anyone  who  knows 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  to  reword  his 
amendment.  I  do  recall  that  I  asked  for 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Clerk 
reread  the  Moore  amendment  in  the 
hopes  that  we  could  work  out  this  situa- 
tion and  clear  up  the  confusion,  but  I 
must  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  gentleman  trcan 
New  York  IMr.  Pino],  who  sits  on  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  objected  to  a 
rereading  of  the  amendment.  Appar- 
ently, even  the  Republican  colleagues  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  did 
not  know  of  Mr.  Moore's  desire  to  re- 
word his  amendment, 

I  will  further  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  that  as  long  as  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  will  never  knowingly  sit  by 
while  a  Member  misleads  this  House  on 
a  bill  which  has  originated  from  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  2  weeks  have 
passed  since  S.  2729  pas&ed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  subsequently 
amended  by  the  other  body.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  erroneous  statements  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
this  legislation  could  have  been  signed 
by  the  President  and  be  well  on  its  way 
toward  helping  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. As  it  is,  these  hard-pressed 
small  buslnessm.en  will  have  to  wait  a 
little  longer  for  assistance.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  small  businessmen  throughout 
America  can  forgive  this  body  for  the 
delay. 


U.S.  DEEP  OCEAN  RECOVERY  OF  A 
NUCLEAR  WEAPON  IN  THE  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rocnts]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  month  the  Navy  announced  recovery 
of  the  H-bomb  which  was  lost  last  Janu- 
ary in  the  ocean  off  Palomares,  Spain. 
Now  that  the  operation  is  over,  I  believe 
It  is  important  to  again  call  attention  to 
this  Nation's  woeful  lack  of  preparedness 
to  meet  this  and  any  future  situation  of 
a  simlllar  nature.  It  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  many  of  us  that  in  this  day  of  manned 
space  exploration,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  capability  of  exploring  the 
ocean's  Iwttom;  that  while  we  are  spend- 
ing billions  each  year  to  build  complex 
vehicles  to  send  men  to  the  moon,  we 
have  developed  only  a  handful  of  re- 
search vehicles  for  penetrating  the  ocean 
depths,  and  even  these  are  In  the  model  T 
stage  of  development.  I  strongly  believe 
this  is  a  matter  which  should  immedi- 
ately be  discussed  In  Congress,  for  who 
knows  when  another  bomb  will  be  lost,  or 
another  nuclear  submarine  and  Its  men 
trapped  on  the  ocean  bottom? 


Unfortuiuitely.  the  UJ3.  Oovenmient 
has  long  been  slow  to  react  to  the  chal- 
lerige  of  deep  ocean  operations.  In  1915. 
the  Navy  lost  its  first  submarine,  the  F-^ 
in  more  than  300  feet  of  water  off  Hawaii 
There  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  In  the 
newspapers,  and  the  Navy  immediately 
became  interested  in  deep  diving,  salvage/ 
and  submarine  safety — subjects  th&tpiia 
taken  second  place  behind  big  shlptfand 
big  guns  in  the  naval  budgets  of  that 
day.  Then,  In  September  1925,  another 
submarine,  the  S-Sl,  was  lost  off  Block 
Island.  N.Y.  Most  of  the  crew  was 
trapped,  unable  to  escape.  The  Incident 
received  wide  publicity,  and  caused  the 
Navy  to  reexamine  submarine  rescue  and 
salvage  procedures.  Although  the  Navy's 
first  submarine  rescue  and  salvage  ship 
was  commissioned  shortly  afterward, 
events  in  1927  again  demonstrated  our 
Inability  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  res- 
cuing survivors  from  a  bottomed  sub- 
marine. Then,  2  days  after  Christmas 
1927.  the  submarine  S--4  sank  off  Prov- 
Incetown,  Mass.,  In  107  feet  of  water. 
Divers  were  able  to  communicate  with 
men  trapped  Inside  by  tapping  messages 
on  the  boat's  hull.  The  rescue  operation, 
however,  was  unsuccessful  and  divers 
waited  helplessly  outside  as  submariners 
breathed  their  last  gasp  of  air  and  per- 
ished. Public  reaction  to  this  tragedy 
was  so  Intense  that  the  President  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  es- 
tablish a  board  to  review  diving  and  sal- 
vage technology  and  to  recommend  an 
o[>erational  submarine  rescue  and  es- 
cape system. 

As  a  result  of  the  Board's  reconmien- 
datlons,  the  Navy  developed  the  McCann 
rescue  system,  a  diving  chamber  capable 
of  reaching  a  submarine  at  depths  down 
to  850  feet.  The  substantial  Investment 
for  development  of  the  chcunber  and  the 
rescue  ships  designed  to  carry  It  to  the 
scene  of  a  submarine  disaster  paid  off  in 
May  1939,  when  33  survivors  of  the  ill- 
fated  Squalut  were  rescued  in  240  feet  of 
water. 

However,  the  United  States  was  again 
painfully  made  aware  of  its  inadequacy 
In  the  ocean  almost  3  years  ago  this 
month  when  the  Navy  suffered  Its  fourth 
major  submarine  disaster  of  this  century. 
In  April  1963,  the  nuclear  submarine 
Thresher  went  into  an  uncontrolled  dive 
240  miles  off  Boston  and  was  lost  with 
all  hands  in  8,300  feet  of  water.  Ships 
reached  the  scene  of  the  disaster  within 
hours,  and  cruised  helplessly  back  and 
forth  on  the  surface  knowing  that  had 
the  submariners  miraculously  survived, 
there  was  no  way  they  could  be  brought 
to  the  surface.  To  the  surprise  of  maiiy 
observers,  only  the  oceanographers  had 
instruments  capable  of  searching  for 
Thresher,  but  even  these  were  designed 
for  science,  not  for  submarine  location. 
Many  Members  of  the  House  remember 
the  days  we  waited  for  news  of  Thresher's 
location;  the  false  leads  and  reports:  the 
first  discovery  of  debris  on  the  seafloor 
by  underwater  photography;  and  the 
amazement  felt  that  even  if  the  Navy 
knew  the  Thresher  had  gone  down  within 
a  10-mlle-square  area.  It  took  a  fleet  of 
searchers  weeks  to  precisely  locate  the 
hull.  The  major  part  of  the  submarine's 
hull    was    not    photographed    imtll    15 
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months  later,  despite  extenalve  obaerva- 
tions  from  the  deep  divin«  EUbMcnible 
Trieste.  At  the  time,  the  Trieste  vas  tbe 
only  vehicle  capable  of  taJdac  otoervers 
to  the  scene;  many  of  them  pointedly 
remarked  at  the  time  that  ewn  this  sub- 
mersible was  designed  and  bollt  in 
Europe. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Thresher  disaster, 
the  Navy — for  the  fourth  time  In  50 
years — had  to  again  face  up  to  its  Inade- 
quacies in  deep  submergence  vehicles. 
One  observer  commented  In  1963  that 
the  Navy's  record  depth  for  salvage  was 
still  306  feet — a  record  set  by  divers  48 
years  previously  during  the  raising  of 
the  F-4.  Clearly,  major  advancements 
In  diving  technology  and  salvage  were 
urgently  needed  as  at  that  time  no  sig- 
nificant progress  had  been  made  for  48 
years. 

Toward  this  end.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  convened  a  group  of  civilian  and 
military  experts  shortly  after  Thresher's 
loss  to  study  and  recommend  ways  of  lo- 
cating large  and  small  objects  on  the 
ocean  floor,  and  of  rescuing  trapped  sub- 
marine personnel.  The  Deep  Submerg- 
ence Systems  Review  Group  recom- 
mended a  $300  million  5-year  program 
to  develop  a  family  of  undersea  vehi- 
cles for  rescue  of  personnel,  sea-bottom 
search  and  recovery,  and  to  extend  limits 
of  manned  diving.  As  conceived  by  the 
D8SRG,  a  worldwide  operational  system 
of  air  transportable,  deep  diving  rescue 
vehicles  and  an  operational  system  could 
be  ready  to  meet  any  contingency  within 
5  years.  The  vehicles,  and  their  surface 
support  ships,  would  be  equipped  with 
advanced  Instruments  capable  of  search- 
ing the  sea  bottom,  and  with  tools  de- 
signed for  deep  ocean  salvage. 

The  DSSRG  report  was  endorsed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  a  deep 
submergence  systems  project — DSSP — 
established  to  implement  the  group's  rec- 
ommendatloiu.  Meanwhile,  the  Thresh- 
er search  had  stimulated  considerable  In- 
terest in  private  industry.  A  number  of 
companies  Indicated  wllllngess  to  under- 
take engineering  work  related  to  the 
Navy's  objective.  DSSP  reviewed  the 
DSSRO  recommendations  and  revised 
the  cost  of  the  recommerKled  program 
upward  to  $500  to  $600  milllcm.  excluding 
the  cost  of  national  test  facilities  needed 
to  support  development  of  the  proposed 
submersibles.  However,  the  DSSP  pro- 
posal apparently  hEuI  tough  sledding  In 
the  D^Nu-tment  of  Defense  and  the  Buj 
reau  of  the  Budget.  DOD  subsequently 
approved  $229  million  for  developing  six 
rescue  and  five  search  vehicles.  The  pro- 
gram also  approved  development  of 
prototype  models  of  deeper  operating 
search  and  salvage  vehicles.  D6SP  was 
further  cut  back  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  for  1967.  I  am  informed 
that  despite  an  appeal  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  giving  deep  aubmergence 
top  program  psiority,  $5  ntfOlon  was  cut 
from  the  research  and  development  1967 
defense  budget  submitted  to  Congress. 
Consequently,  the  program  was  further 
cot  back  and  development  time  extended 
to  aecanunodale  the  greatly  reduced 
budget.  Empha^  was  put  on  developing 
a  capability  for  rewutng  trapped  person- 
nel at  Continental  Shelf  depth,  using  a 


submeraiUe  thai  could  be  carried  to  the 
rescue  area  piggyback  on  the  deds  ol 
a  nuclear  submarine.  Bmall  object  sal- 
vage— particularly  at  deep  depth — was 
given  a  lower  priority  and  the  program 
for  de^  ocean  lavage  technc^ogy 
deferred. 

Public  attention  was  again  briefly  fo- 
cused oa  the  difl&culty  of  finding  objects 
underwater  in  August  1965,  when  a 
United  Airlines  jet  crashed  into  Lake 
Michigan  about  30  miles  from  Chicago. 
Although  an  Intensive  search  was  made 
for  the  plane,  wreckage  was  not  fotmd 
until  September.  Sonar  and  underwa- 
ter television  were  used  in  the  search.  At 
tlus  time.  Lt.  Comdr.  Don  Walsh — who 
piloted  the  Trieste  during  its  record- 
breaking  dive  36,800  feet  into  the  Mari- 
anas Trench — in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  we  were  imable  to  locate  a 
large ^unken  airplane  hulL 

TliF  submergence  Issue  again  became 
a  cause  of  national  and  international  at- 
tention on  January  17,  1966;  when  an  Air 
Force  B-52  coUided  with  a  KC-135  jet 
air  tanker  while  refuelmg  In  flight  over 
southern  Spain.  Four  thermonuclear 
weapons,  reportedly  with  the  yield  of  20 
megatons  each,  were  Involved  In  the  col- 
lision and  fell  to  earth.  Three  were 
recovered  on  land  near  Palomares,  al- 
though two  were  heavily  damaged.  The 
tall  fin  of  a  fourth  bomb  was  also  recov- 
ered on  shore.  The  bomb's  parachute 
deployed  during  Its  3G,000-foot  fall.  A 
fisherman  sighted  a  parachute  shortly 
after  the  crash  and  noted  it  fell  more 
rapidly  than  the  crew's  parachutes.  His 
attention  was  diverted  to  the  parachut- 
ing survivors  but  witnesses  ashore  and  on 
a  Spanish  hydrographic  ship  operating 
nearby  also  saw  the  parachute.  Prom 
these  observations,  the  bomb's  probable 
trajectory  was  calculated  and  a  narrow 
search  corridor  running  from  the  beach 
6  miles  offshore  established,  with  em- 
phasis on  a  1-mlIe  circle  around  the 
parachute  sighting. 

The  NavySnmiedlately  went  Into  ac- 
tion. The  day  following  the  crash, 
search  vessels  began  scanning  the  area. 
Task  Force  65  of  the  6th  Fleet  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  U.S.  Navy,  specialists  be- 
gan rounding  up  the  instniments  and 
equipment  they  felt  needed  to  recover  the 
bomb.  Fortunately,  tlie  Navy  was  in 
better  shape  than  before  the  Thresher 
incident.  Two  deep-dlvlng  submersibles 
were  available  for  the  search:  Alvin.  a 
small  two-man  submersible  buUt  by  the 
Ofl^e  of  Naval  Research  for  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution;  and 
Aluminaut,  a  larger,  deeper  diving  sub- 
marine built  and  operated  by  Reynolds 
International  Corp.  Alvin  could  operate 
to  6,000-foot  depths  up  to  10  hours. 
Aluminaut  has  a  15,000-foot  operating 
depth  capability  and  can  cruise  sub- 
merged up  to  72  hours.  Both  vehicles, 
along  with  the  smaller  Perry-Ocean  Sys- 
tems. Inc.  Cubmarine — with  a  600-foot 
maximum  operating  depth — and  the 
Navy's  Deep  Jeep — 2,000  feet — were  dis- 
patched to  the  scene.  Reynolds  Alimil- 
num  agreed  to  furnish  the  Alwninavt. 
its  surface  support  ship  Privateer,  and 


personnel  foj*  the  search.  The  Navy  im- 
mediately enlisted  the  support  of  indus- 
try. The  peitoleum  industry,  in  particu- 
lar, was  prepared  to  provide  equipment 
developed  for  offshore  wells  and  explora- 
tion; miderwater  television  cameras  and 
sonars,  for  example. 

Prom  the  outset  of  the  search,  the 
Navy  was  faced  with  three  major  prob- 
lems— the  same  problems  that  had 
canfronted  Thresher's  searchers.  First, 
they  had  only  a  very  sketchy  knowledge 
of  the  topt^raphy  of  the  sea  bottom  in 
the  search  area,  and  only  the  most  rudi- 
mentary methods  of  utulerwater  naviga- 
tion. The  bomb  was  apparently  in  about 
2.500  ft#t  of  water,  although  the  search 
area  included  the  sea  floor  from  scuba- 
diving  depths  of  a  100  to  200  feet  out  to 
4.500-foot  depths.  The  laottom  was  quite 
rugged,  with  granite  outcrops  ana  a  thick 
covering  of  fine,  sUt-like  ooze.  This 
would  complicate  navigation,  since  vibra- 
tions of  the  submersibles'  propellers 
would  stir  up  large  clouds  of  silt,  making 
visual  search  with  lights  difficult. 
Therefore,  the  Navy  first  had  to  survey 
the  bottom  so  Task  Force  65  could  pro- 
vide the  searchers  with  accurate  maps. 
A  125-square-mile  search  area  was  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  survey. 

Another  problem  was  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  sophisticated  tools  and  irxstru- 
ments  for  deep  water  search.  Al- 
though the  required  capabilities  of  such 
tools  had  been  spelled  out  after  Thresher, 
the  Navy  was  still  woefully  unprepared. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  magne- 
tometer, a  device  which  detects  metaDie 
objects  by  noting  their  disturbance  In 
the  earth's  normal  magnetic  field,  could 
not  be  used  to  search  for  the  weapwn, 
sine*  none  of  Its  components  were  suffi- 
ciently magnetic. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  during 
the  search  was  the  weather  on  the  sur- 
face, which  frequently  frustrated  the  ef- 
forts of  the  searchers.  Surface  condi- 
tions are  limiting  factors  in  deep  sub- 
mersible operations  which  are  frequent- 
ly overlooked  by  those  who  question  the 
time  needed  to  conduct  even  routine  re- 
search investigations. 

Working  around  the  clock,  the  Navy 
searched  the  sea  fioor  for  more  than  a 
month.  Scuba  divers  and  the  Cubma- 
rine plied  the  nearshore  waters.  Here, 
searchers  were  able  to  recover  wreckage 
from  the  bomber  and  tanker.  Farther 
out  Alvin  and  Aluminaut  crossed  an* 
crisscrossed  the  rough  sea  bottom,  alwa.vs 
on  the  lookout.  The  research  ship 
Mizar  also  towed  a  submerged  sensor 
across  the  same  area.  An  Illustration 
of  the  dllBculty  of  maneuvering  on  the 
ocean  floor  can  be  seen  In  AlumtnauVs 
experience  durlr^  one  of  its  dives.  On 
one  pass  through  the  search  area  her 
sonar  detected  a  small  object.  Maneu- 
vering to  return  to  the  spot  where  the 
object  had  been  seen,  Ahiminaut  began 
a  slow  turn.  Her  pn^ellers  kicked  up 
so  much  silt  that  the  pilot  had  to  wait 
one-half  hour  before  he  could  resume  his 
search.  Thus,  in  this,  the  first  sustained 
sea  floor  search  for  a  small  object  at 
great  depth,  the  operators  of  the  pioneer- 
ing submersibles  quickly  gtCned  valuable 
experience.  To  their  surprise  they 
found  that  the  only  reliable  instrument 
for  search  in  the  depths  was  what  they 
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referred  to  a.s  the  "Mark  I  eyeball":  the 
ivaman  eye 

Over  the  weeks  that  followed,  Alvin 
Alone  made  a  total  of  145  dives.  On 
March  15.  the  50-ton  submersible  was 
cautiously  backing  dowTi  a  70-degree 
slope — her  observers  beinj?  'onable  to  look 
over  the  nose  of  Alvin.  at  this  angle — 
•*hen  the  bomb  s  parachute  was  spotted. 
The  bomb  luself  was  hidden  by  the  can- 
opy Depth  of  locaUon:  2.532  feet.  It 
is  irjterftstlnjz  to  note  that  the  site  was 
about  5  miles  offshore,  well  out  of 
Spam  s  terriu^rial  waters  and  well  within 
tlie  area  where  the  parachute  was  pre- 
dict-ed  to  have  fallen. 

There  ensued  another  3  weeks  of  fnis- 
t ration  a.s  the  Navy  attempted  to  secure 
lines  to  the  bomb  for  recovery.  Weather 
continued  to  hamper  salvage  operatlona. 
The  bomb  weighed  8  tons,  but  Alvin  was 
able  to  lift  only  20  pounds  with  her 
mechanical  arm  or  manipulator.  On 
March  24  a  line  from  the  Mizar,  fastened 
to  the  chute  by  the  Alvin,  fouled  on  an 
anchor  or  around  a  granite  outcropping 
and  snapped.  The  bomb  rolled  another 
250  feet  down  the  slope  to  2,800  feet 
where  it  was  lost  for  another  9  days. 
Weather  continued  to  frustrate  search 
operations.  Alvm  finally  relocated  the 
bomb  on  April  2.  by  following  the  bomb's 
trench  formed  by  the  bomb  sliding  down 
from  the  onginal  position.  As  recovery 
operations  resumed  the  bomb  was  in  con- 
stant danger  of  rolling  into  a  deeper  nar- 
row canyon  where  salvage  could  have 
been  impossible.  Many  times.  Navy  men 
comment+»d  :,.n  how  frustrating  It  was 
working  blind  from  the  surface,  with  no 
efTecuve  means  of  grappling  or  handling 
the  bomb  at  such  great  depths.  Despite 
years  of  thinking  about  the  problem,  the 
Navy  found  it  very  difficult  to  manipu- 
late—  to  work — at  depth  and  transmit 
the  commands  of  man  to  a  mechanical 
arm  ."suiSclently  to  perform  complicated 
tasks  such  as  securing  lines.  While  at- 
tempting to  work  on  the  bomb  the  para- 
chute billowed  over  Alvin  and  for  a  time 
her  pilot  s  vision  was  impaired  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  was  Impossible  to  navigate 
the  .submersible.  There  was  considerable 
anxiety  on  the  surface  until  Alvin  could 
see  arfaln. 

Eventually,  after  being  modified  to 
work  at  3.000  foot  depth,  Cutv.  an  un- 
manned, remotely  controlled  vehicle  de- 
siarned  for  torpedo  recovery  from  up  to 
2.000  feet  ^*as  flown  from  California  to 
the  scene.  After  considerable  trial  and 
error,  the  vehicle  was  guided  Into  posi- 
tion over  ti-.e  bcimb  by  sonar  and  tele- 
vision camei-as  where  she  was  able  to 
fix  two  grapnels  to  the  parachute.  Curv 
also  became  permanently  entangled  In 
the  parachute  Curv,  parachute,  and 
weapon  were  brought  to  the  surface  by 
the  USS  Petrel,  a  submarine  rescue 
ve.s.sel.  by  a  winch  As  was  expected  by 
explosive  ordnance  disposal  technicians, 
there  was  no  danger  of  radioactivity. 
The  bomb's  multiple  faii-safe  mecha- 
!usms.  of  course  ha.';  prevented  acciden- 
tal detonation  when  thf.-  •.s.eiip<;'!!i  fell  into 
the  sea 

On  April  7,  at  1  4<j  a.m.  Washington 
ume  80  days  after  th«  t^wration  had 
DCKun.  the  bomb  was  lifted  to  the  deck 
of  Petrel  Task  Porce  65  had  completed 
»   task   which    may  well   be  a  historical 
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landmark  in  marine  technology.  For 
once  agal.n — for  the  sixth  time  In  the  past 
50  years— the  Navy's,  the  Nation's,  and 
indeed  the  world's  attention  was  focused 
on  mans  Inability  not  only  to  locate 
objects  on  the  ocean  floor,  but  to  recover 
them  efficiently  and  economically. 

I  think  we  can  well  ask.  Will  we  be 
better  prepared  the  next  time  this  hap- 
pens? I  am  not  confident  the  lesson  has 
yet  penetrated  down  to  those  bureau- 
cratic levels  where  cost-beneflt  analysis 
weighs  more  heavily  than  the  technolog- 
ical realities  of  our  ages.  Putting  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  hoping  that  we 
will  not  have  to  recover  another  bomb 
or  another  Thresher  is  absurd,  Also, 
deferring  the  development  of  skill  needed 
to  locate  and  recover  lost  objects  seems 
to  be  delaying  still  longer  achieving  the 
capability  that  recent  events  have  dem- 
onstrated Is  not  only  necessary,  but 
essential  to  our  defense  posture. 

We  should  be  grateful  that  we  and  not 
another  nation  found  the  bomb. 

I  therefore  urge  the  committee  most 
Intimately  concerned  with  deep  ocean 
technology  and  military  preparedness — 
Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
the  committee  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve,  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee — to  Immediately 
consider  the  state  of  deep  submergence 
In  the  United  States,  and  to  Invite  ex- 
perts in  the  field  to  testify  concerning 
the  needs,  the  problems,  and  the  oppor- 
txmltles  of  this  field.  Industry,  I  am 
sure,  will  welcome  public  hearings  on  the 
subject,  for  It  will  be  to  industry  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  ultimately 
look  for  the  technological  know-how  and 
leadership  In  exploring  the  ocean's 
depths. 

As  the  Congress  studies  the  deep  sub- 
mergence needs  of  the  United  States.  I 
strongly  believe  we  should  keep  clearly  In 
mind  that  any  additional  support  we  can 
give  the  Navy  in  the  form  of  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  accelerating  the 
deep  submergence  project,  and  for  ex- 
panding its  now  limited  objectives,  will 
provide  the  technology  which  eventually 
will  also  be  needed  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  ocean.  Thus,  while 
strengthening  our  ability  to  meet  any 
future  military  requirements  for  small 
object  search  and  recovery,  we  will  ad- 
vance and  further  ocean  technology  In 
general  and  so  bring  this  Nation — be- 
latedly perhaps — closer  to  that  day  when 
man  will  no  longer  have  to  grope  In  the 
ocean  darkness,  but  will  have  the  equip- 
ment— the  systems — designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  exacting  tasks  needed  to 
conquer  the  ocean's  deep  frontier. 

In  the  face  of  the  lessons  so  recently 
learned  oil  Spain,  we  cannot  afford  to 
again  economize,  to  again  be  penny- 
pinching  In  an  area  so  Important  to  our 
future  military  and  economic  posture. 
We  must  move  forward  now.  We  must 
develop  tools  for  work  imderwater.  We 
must  gsdn  experience  using  them.  We 
must  again  remind  the  accountants  and 
tradition-bound  admirals  of  the  Defense 
Department  of  the  urgency  for  Immedi- 
ate action,  and  of  the  pressing  need  to 
reexamine  the  inadequate  budgets  which 


have  been  approved  for  this  Important 
but  lagging  endeavor  in  the  forthcoming 
fiscal  year.  If  the  recent  multimillion- 
dollar  H-bomb  80-day  recovery  cH^era- 
tlon  Is  any  Indication  of  the  conse- 
quences of  InacUon,  It  Is  highly  likely 
that  the  Navy's  deep  submergence 
budget  should  be  at  least  doubled,  and 
brought  back  into  line  with  the  earlier 
recommendations  of  experts  in  the  field. 
I,  therefore,  propose  that  deep  sub- 
mergence be  carefiilly  studied  by  all  In- 
terested committees  of  the  Congress,  so 
that  we  can  profit  from  the  experience  of 
the  men  of  the  Navy  and  industry 
who — in  the  face  of  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  and  imder  the  most  trying 
of  conditions — were  able  to  find  this 
needle  In  the  haystack,  and  so  helped 
launch  this  Nation  into  a  new  era  of 
ocean  explore flon  and  exploitation. 


LEAVE    OP   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Kelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hanlky)  for  the  week  of  April  18,  1966 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  E>ow,  for  April  18  and  19,  on 
account  of  committee  business  in  Lon- 
don, England — Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R,  Ford),  through  May  13,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  MuLTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hanlky),  for  the  week  of  April  18,  1966, 
on  account  of  death  In  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  request  of  Mis. 
Thomas)  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conoressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Retss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall)  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Beery. 

Mr.  ROXTDEBTTSH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Thomas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.Nnt. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fisher  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  four  Instances. 


April  18,  1966 
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Credit  AdmlnlstraUon  to  improve  operations 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2833.  An  act  to  amend  varloua  provl- 
Btons  ot  the  law*  admlnictered  by  the  Farm 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  7.  1966,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

Hit.  969,  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  Insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia; 

HJl.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kock 
Kong  Fong: 

H,R.  2938.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Przemy- 
slaw  Nowakowskl; 

H.R.  2939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manojlo 
Verzlch; 

H.R.  3876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Panaglota  Vastakls  and  Soteros  Vastakls; 

H.R.  4743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
Tlngo  Edquld; 

H.R.  6112.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Glenn  Barker  (Jal  Yul  Sung)  and  Richard 
Paul  Barker  (Pll  8u  Park); 

H.R.  6319.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  treat- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  losses  arising  from 
expropriation.  Intervention,  or  confiscation 
of  properties  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  Initial  en- 
rollment period  for  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  benefits; 

H.R.  7813.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  China; 

H.R.  8466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  Insurance  premium  finance 
companies  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kl  Sook 
Jun; 

H.R.  11029.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  woven  fabrics; 

H.R.  11664.  An  act  to  confer  additional 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  regu- 
late domestic  stock  Insurance  companies  and 
to  exempt  such  companies  from  section  12 
(g)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934; 

H.J.  Res.  837.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning April  17,  1966,  as  "State  and  Municipal 
Road  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  997.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
U.S.  participation  In  relieving  victims  of 
hunger  In  India  and  to  enhance  India's 
capacity  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  Its 
people. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  AprU  19.  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  report  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  pursuant  to  section  2304 
of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code  (H.  Doc.  No. 
420);  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 


Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  26,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of 
the  Isle  of  Palms.  SulUvans  Island,  and 
Charleston,  S C,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  16.  1956 
(H.  Doc.  No.  421);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  26,  1966,  subrrUttlng  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of 
other  coastal  beaches.  South  Carolina,  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress, 
approved  June  15,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  422); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2293.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  addi- 
tional sources  of  financing  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification and  rural  telephone  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  relating  to 
the  1965  conservation  reserve  progrtun.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  108c  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1832 
(c));   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2295.  A  letter  from  the  Actaig  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  of  actual  procurement  receipts  for 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  piirpxaees  tor  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  210(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960.  as 
amended,  and  to  the  authority  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  Executive  Order  10958,  effective 
August  14,  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2296.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting  a  report  on  property  acquisi- 
tions of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  210(h) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  and  the  authority  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  Executive  Order 
10952,  effective  August  1,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  fourth  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act.  covering  the  calendar 
year  1965.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2298.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  royalties  charged  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  use  by  Government  con- 
tractors of  chemical  milling  Inventions,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  review  of  safety  conditions  In  cer- 
tain storage  areas  prlmarUy  In  the  south 
buUdlng  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
General  Services  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2300.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  long-term  medical  research 
on  aging  of  aviation  personnel.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 


3301.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  opportunities  for  savings  tlirough 
greater  use  of  available  military  aircraft 
parts.  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2302.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  Improvements  in  multiple- 
award  contracting  policy.  General  Services 
Administration:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2303.  A  letter  from  the  ComptrollM-  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  attainable  through  revisions 
of  construction  standards  to  avoid  excess 
seating  capacity  In  school  dining  facilities, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the 
Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Ooveriunent 
Operations. 

2304.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in 
docket  No.  303  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2305.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  substantive  portion 
of  a  final  report  on  a  long-range  economic 
development  plan  for  the  territory  of  Guam, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-170;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2307.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral (Communications  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  heeu-lng  cases,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  87-654:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2308.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting certain  amendments  to  pending  legisla- 
tion authorizing  fiscal  year  1967  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Conamlsslon; 
W)  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

2309.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  US.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the  court's 
opinion  and  findings.  In  re  Herman  AtUima, 
d/b'a  Adams  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  The 
United  States,  Cong.  No.  5-59,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  296,  86th  Cong.,  Ist  ses- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the  court's 
opinion  and  findings.  In  re  Aurex  Corpora- 
tion V.  The  United  States,  Cong.  No.  12-58, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  630,  85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2311.  A  letter  from  the  national  head- 
quarters. Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
US.A.,  Inc.,  transmitting  an  audit  report 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  as  of  July  31,  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2312.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  10,  1938,  relating  to  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  the  International 
Criminal  Police  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2313.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant 
paymaster.  Marine  (Corps  League,  transmit- 
ting reports  of  the  national  chairman  and 
committee  officers  presented  to  the  delegates 
to  the  42d  national  convention;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chle! 
of  EUiglneers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
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February  25,  IdM,  submitUng  k  seport.  tm- 
gether  wttb  accompanytm  papan  aD4  lilu»- 
trftUoiu  on  a  letter  report  on  Part  laabel 
Kartjor.  Tex  ,  requested  by  resolutlotui  of  tbe 
Coa;miilees  on  Public  Worlu.  U^.  Sen*te, 
ad.pted  A  :g^u»:  4.  1958.  and  HoUM  of  Repre- 
senta'-.ves.  «ti.)pted  Aufuet  14,  IBM;  no  •«- 
thoriKatlon  \>\  Cungress  \m  n  r — iriMmclWl  as 
the  desired   irsiproviTriT!'  if'n  apprOTed 

by  tbe  Chief  of  Kneui*^-  ■  ~r  Hccompltah- 
ment  under  the  pmv  -lo-  •  .-  •  i;  107  of 
the  R:ver  and  Hi;':.  -  A  '  :!  ■-i<.'.  to  tbe 
Ckjrrunit.te«  on  Piib.ic  iA    /r«;.-. 

i3io  A  letter  tr'  ni  '.■.»■  !■'■«»•. master  Gen- 
era; transmuting  ..  ;iri--  .:  ■:■. /posed  tegts- 
Ution  "o  author  e  ' -.f  P  is  ::  .i-iter  Oeneral 
to  coi\st,rurt  bi;:;t;.nith  'or  postal  purposes,  to 
ficquire  tule  t«  rei.  property  therefor,  to 
repair  alter  pres<T'.e.  renovate.  ImproTe.  ««- 
r<»t  1  1!  1  pq  ,  :  .  n  buildings;  to  tbe  Cotn- 
iTiiTtee  on  P'jbiir  w<  rks 


PUBLIC   BIIlvS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Unaer  cia  ii.se    t   of   ruk"   XXII.  public 
[>illi  and  resc'iuuons  u-ere  inLroduc«d  and 
severally  referred  ae  follows: 
By  Mr  DOWDY: 

H  R  14432.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  nurvlTors  of  local  law  enforcement  oOcers 
kj'led  while  apprebendlog  persons  for  com- 
mlttlng  Federal  crimes,  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  GRAY 

HJa.  14*33  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older 
Araericaiis  Act  of  1965  in  order  te  provide 
:  ..-  a.  N^'.unal  Community  Senior  Service 
Co:p-i     to   *^n»  Committee  on  KducatUm  and 

H  .-<  :+4'.4  A  bin  to  designate  the  main 
dam  of  tbe  Carlyle  Seeervoir  on  tbe  Kasfcaakla 
River,  HI.  as  tbe  "Sldon  E.  Hazlet  Dam";  to 
ibe  ConirnittK/^  on  Public  Worica. 

H  K    :44ij    A  t>ill  to  designate  tbe  Carlyle 
Reser  .oir  ou  Tif  Kiskaskia  River.  111.,  as  tbe 
Eldon  E    Haa.ei  Reservoir";  to  the  Commit- 
tee oi;  P. hi  .,■  v^  .irK.s 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 

HR  144(6  A  bi..  to  amend  tbe  act  of 
tx-tooer  !0  iS4r'  tutltied  "an  act  to  assist 
slates  111  <oi\fr-.,,£  ssies  and  use  taxes  on 
c;naretteH  *  a>  „  .  r')l  all  types  of  Illegal 
•..'aiie!K)rt;.!_:(ji,  o!  .gareLtee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  A'  ITS  .*nc  Me<»nB. 

HR  1443"  A  a.,,  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
-Social  t^ecurity  Act  to  Increase  tbe  amount  of 
oiis:de  '■asw.xmti  pernxttled  each  year  without 
»nv  deductkjns  from  benefits  thereunder;  to 
me  Comaiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   SAYLOR 

H  R  14488  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  88  «tf  the 
fitted  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  in 
t.^ie  Ve;er*in'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans cerreterv  system  conslstlnf  of  all 
remet^ries-  ti:  tbe  United  States  in  which 
\ft*Tiii:s  o(  any  war  oc  conflict  are  or  may  be 
r>  i:  -•  1  the  Conunlttee  on   Interior  and 

Iiisu.  .r  ArTttirs. 

By  Mr   SPRINOER: 

MR  I44;i9  A  biU  to  provide  a  permaneat 
sf>«--iH  nxui.  program  for  children;  to  the 
c  o!:\n  .ttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (  by  request)  : 

H  R.  14440.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
C:iiu>d  States  Code  la  order  to  establish  In 
i.  ?  Vef^rans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
e.'mi*  ceuiee-y  ^stem  consisting  of  all 
cemeter.ts  <.:  ibe  United  States  In  which 
veteraiu  ol  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may  be 
burled,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ias-.;lAr  .^.Taira. 

HR   :4i4l    A   bill    to  provide   educational 

aas  -stai.ce    under    the   war    orphans'   educa- 

tiut.ij  Ajis.iiance  program  to  certain  Indlvld- 

uali,   -.o  'j-.e  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

B.     Mr     HTJHTOW   of    CTtah: 

H  ;  R«8  1064  Joint  resolution  to  create 
i   delegation  to  a  convention  ot  North   At- 


lantic nations ;  to  the  Cominlttee  on  Foreiga 
Ailalrs. 

By  Mr.  OBAT: 

HJ.  Res.  106S.  Joint  tesoIuUoa  expressing 
tbe  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  watershed  planning  for 
fiscal  year  IMfl;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  K.UNKEL: 

H.J.aes.  lOM.  Joint  resolutlen  to  create  a 
delegatt«n  to  a  convenUon  of  North  Atlantic 
nations;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clatise  4  of  rule  XXll.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

450.  By  tbe  SPEAKSR;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaafca,  relative 
to  tbe  transfer  of  jurlsdicUon  over  the  re- 
souroes  of  tbe  Prlbllof  Islands  to  tbe  State 
of  Alaska:  to  the  Ootnmittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flaherles. 

461.  Also,  memortal  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  shipping  re- 
strlctlans  aftecting  the  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia  ferrlee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

452.  Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  Arlaona.  relative  to  ratification 
of  an  Interstate  boundary  compact  between 
the  States  of  Arlaona  and  Caltfomla  and 
petltkAlng  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
to  give  its  consent  to  tbe  compact;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

453.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Garcia 
Xlver  D«lta;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Work*. 

454.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Callfornta.  relative  to  the  Ven- 
tura Marina.  Ventura  County,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Fubllc  Warks. 

455.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  at 
the  State  at  California,  relative  to  ratifica- 
tion of  an  Interstate  boandary  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Arizona  and  California 
and  petitioning  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  Its  consent  to  the  oompact; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

466.  Also,  memorial  from  the  assistant 
attorney  general  of  tbe  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  boundary  coaipact  entered 
Into  between  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

457.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  endorsing  the 
pollctee  of  the  Presidency  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict:  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

458.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  development 
oif  the  Snake  River  and  Its  trlbutarlee:  to  the 
CoftimHtee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

489.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  en- 
ftnxing  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  cf  1B36; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Ftataerlee. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   ADDAB»0 

HR  14442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rtiel 
LongmcM-e:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  14443.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Raptsardi;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary 

•y  Mr  FARBSTEIN : 

H  R  14444  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Sebas- 
tiano  Renda:  to  the  Cosnmntee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr,  HOWARD: 

HJt.  1444&.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Johnaoa 
Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HR.  14446.  A  Mtl  for  tbe  relief  of  Armando, 
Rose,  AntoneUa.  and  Ign*Bio  Nieolael;  to  the 
Comtnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  14447.  A  bfll  for  the  relief  of  Vtnola 
OoCUda  Jonas;  to  Ulke  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.B.  14448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseiqje 
Rocco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.tJLLMAN: 

H  R.  14449  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dora Toya  Bezates;  to  the  Conunlttee  an  tbe 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

370.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUoa  of  Board 
of  Education.  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  relative 
to  e«ntinHation  of  the  school  milk  program; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

371.  Also.  petlUon  of  Blue  Star  Mothers 
of  America,  Inc.,  Medford.  Oreg..  relative  to 
resolutions  relaUng  to  Vietnam  and  un- 
American  activities  adopted  at  a  convenUon 
held  in  Miami,  Fla.;  t«  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

373.  Also,  peUUon  of  Division  of  Peace  and 
World  Order  Board  af  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns, Central  Illinois  Conferentie,  the 
Methodist  Church,  Bloomlngton.  111.,  relative 
to  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

873.  Also,  peUUon  of  Andrew  J.  Fltzpatrlck. 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  relative  to  a  pensioa  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


^■» 


SENAlI 

Monday,  April  18,  196G 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

Bev.  Paul  Learning,  general  board  of 
evangellam.  north  Iowa  conference. 
Nashville,  Tenn..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  under  whose  almighty  hand  we 
have  come  to  this  hour;  bless  these  who 
also  are  appointed  to  write  laws  on  tables 
of  stone.  May  we  order  our  lives  as  tho.se 
who  win  one  day  stand  before  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth.  Above  all,  write  "Hiy  law 
in  our  hearts. 

Our  times  are  In  Thy  hand,  O  Lord. 
Keep  our  heritage  before  us,  a  reminder 
that  all  our  freedoms  have  been  bought 
in  blood.  We  would  be  neH>her  Red  nor 
dead,  but  strive  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Blessed  is  the  luition  whose  Cod  is  the 
Lord.  Be,  then.  Lord  of  our  homes,  our 
churches,  our  schools,  our  farms,  and 
our  factories.  Most  of  all,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest  of  the  commonwealth,  we 
would  declw«  «  per— nal  allegiance  to 
Thee.  We  do  here  and  now  so  declare  It. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  MANsmELit,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  Xkut  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  14,  1906,  was  dispensed  wltti. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDEfTT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  U\e  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manspusld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  leg- 
islative calendar,  under  rule  Vin,  was 
dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


REPORT  OF  POSTMASTER  GENERi^L 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Post  OfiQce  Department, 
dated  April  15,  1966,  which,  with  an  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


RESOLUTION   OF   GENERAL  COURT 
OP  Mif^SSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  I  present  a  resolution  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
memorializing  the  Congress  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  be  t^ipropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusxtts, 
Office  of  the  Sbceetaht, 

Boston.  April  15,  1966. 
Resolutions    Memorializing   the    Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Repeal  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Tait- Hartley  Act 

Whereas,  In  order  to  end  the  competitive 
disadvantages  of  Massachusetts  Industry 
with  rlght-to-work  States:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  tbe  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  tbe  Congress,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 


House   of   Representatives,  adopted,   April 
5,  1966. 

William  C.  Mams, 

Clerfc. 
Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence,  April  11, 
1966. 

Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


RESOLUTION   OF  RHODE   ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  proper  referral,  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  which  memorializes  Congress  to 
insure  that  no  reductions  are  made  in  the 
Federal  aid  to  impacted  area  program 
under  Public  Law  874. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows : 

HotJSE  Resolution  1347 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Federal   aid  to  Impacted  school 
districts  In  Rhode  Island 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  before  It  a  pro- 
posal to  cut  by  50  percent  the  $3  million  now 
received  by  23  Rhode  Island  school  districts 
who  qualify  as  Impacted  areas;  and 

Whereas,  If  approved,  the  changes  would 
eliminate  all  payments  to  nine  Rhode  Island 
ccHXununlUes;  and 

Whereas  tbe  hardest  hit  areas  would  be 
larger  school  systems  near  the  Newport  Naval 
Base  and  tlie  Qtionset  Naval  Air  Station  with 
large  numbers  of  children  from  Navy  fami- 
lies enrolled:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  tbe  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  Insure  that 
no  reductions  are  made  in  the  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  school  districts;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Rtsolved,  Tbtit  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  requested  to  transmit  to 
tbe  Senators  and  RepresentaUves  from  Rhode 
Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  In  the 
hope  that  each  will  use  every  endeavor  to  In- 
sure that  favorable  action  lis  taken  by  Con- 
gress upon  this  special  matter. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  3228.  A  bill  to  grant  minerals,  Including 
oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits,  on  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
ReservaUon,  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SALTONSTALL    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Pttlbrioht)  : 
S.  3229.  A  bill   to  establish   rates  of  com- 
pensation  for   certain   positions  within   tbe 
Smithsonian  Institution;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pulbricht,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall)  : 
S.  3230.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreements  granting 
concessions  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organlzaUons  and  to  ac- 
cept voluntary  services  of  such  organizations 


or  of  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.DIRKSEN: 

S.  3231.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3203(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  method  of  payment  of  pension,  compen- 
saUon.  and  retirement  pay  withheld  from 
a  veteran  during  hospitallzaUon  In  cases 
where  such  veteran  dies  while  mentally  in- 
competent;   to   the   Committee   on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  3232.  A  bill  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures by  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  3233.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto 
E.    Parajon    and    Maria    C.    Florin    Parajon, 
his  wife;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  3234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adel  Naguib 
Iskaros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
SCHOOL  PRAYER 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  re- 
ligious practice  in  our  public  schools. 

Basically,  this  resolution  approves  pro- 
vision by  any  public  school  system  of  a 
time  for  prayerful  meditation,  without 
prescription  by  any  public  official  and 
with  each  individual  "permitted  to  pray 
as  he  chooses." 

Such  a  practice,  I  believe,  is  thoroughly 
consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  with  its  interpretation 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
may  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  apprc^rlately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  248)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

S.  Res.  248 

Resolved,  lliat  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(a)  notwithstanding  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relating  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  the  offering  of  prayer  In  the  pub- 
lic schools,  any  public  school  system  if  it  so 
chooses  may  provide  time  dtirlng  tbe  school- 
day  for  prayerful  meditation  if  no  public 
official  prescribes  or  recites  tbe  prayer  which 
Is  offered:  and 

(b)  providing  public  school  time  for  pray- 
erful meditation  in  no  way  violates  the  Con- 
stitution because  each  Individual  participat- 
ing therein  would  be  permitted  to  pray  as 
be  chooses,  but  that  such  practice  is  conso- 
nant with  the  free  exercise  of  religion  pro- 
tected by  tbe  first  amendment  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution. 


RATES  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  POSITIONS  WITHIN  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
on    behalf    of    myself,    and    Senators 
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Akdkkson  ai'.d  Fti8RI';h:  r,i.e  ihrf^f-  <pri- 
ate  members  of  the  Board  f  f  Rospnta  of 
the  Smithsonian  I:i!!t:t\rior'.  I  introduce, 
for  appropT'ia*"  'i'iPT'-.ce  a  blT;  'o  pstab- 
li>h  raits  ..'  ri-mpensau*:;;.  ' ^r  rcr^ain 
posulyns  within  the  'An\t':.M):.:.<n 
Institutaoii 

This  prop<>ied  I^M«tt«D  -mOi  aiitom  the 
Smithsonian  I:  stitutton  to  establish  sal- 
ary levels  for  four  senior  posttions  com- 
parable to  the  levels  provided  by  law  for 
^MDSitloTLs  In  other  agencies. 

The  Federal  EjcecuUve  Salar>-  Act  of 
1364  provides  for  an  eitecuUve  salary 
schedule  consisting  of  five  levels  of  com- 
pensation above  erade  OS-18 — $25,382. 
Becau.'^e  oT  the  Government -wide  limita- 
tions on  the  number  of  positions  that 
may  be  placed  in  this  schedule,  the 
SmithsorJa:-.  positions  have  not  been 
included  under  existing  law. 

The  p'>s.::or.s  of  Assisttnt  Secretary — 
Science-  and  .A^-.si.-rtant  Secretary — Hls- 
Txjry  smd  Art— will  be  placed  In  level  4  at 
•27.000  the  IfV".  that  Is  generally  ac- 
corded the  .*. ^5!5tant  Secretaries  of  other 
depaitmeri-^  Thl^  positions  of  Director 
of  the  C  S.  National  Museum  and  Direc- 
uir  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical 
Ob-servatory — now  at  $25.382 — will  be 
placed  m  level  5  at  $26,000.  These  two 
positions  are  comparable,  with  respect 
to  their  impt.rta:.ce  and  reaponslbllltles. 
to  other  positions  that  are  Included  In 
level   5 

Thus  act  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
existing  number  of  supergrades — grades 
GS-16  OS-17.  and  Oft- 18— now  held  by 
the  Institution  in  competition  with  other 
Oovemmer.t  agencies  imder  dvll  service 
resriilatlons 

The  Vire  PRESIDENT  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  ai:;i.r.^priately  referred. 

The  bill  fS.  3229-  t.o  establish  rates  of 
comper.sation  for  cer-^ain  positions  within 
the  Smithsonian  lr.s*;tutlon,  introduced 
by  Mr  Saltcnstall  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators  '  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  O.T.ce  and  Civil  Service. 


NEGOTIATION  OF  COOPOLATTVE 
AGREEMENTS  GRANTINO  CON- 
CESSIONP  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL    PARK 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
taasas  [  Mr.  Fulbiucut},  the  senior  Sen- 
ator iioiu  Masj>achusetts  LlCr.  Salton- 
sTALLi.  and  myseif  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Reeenus  o:  the  Smahsoeuan  In- 
stitution I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Recrents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion Lo  negotiate  cooperative  agreements 
grantinK  coiice&siaii.s  at  the  Ndtional 
Zoological  Park  to  ceriHin  nonprofit  or- 
RantzaUrns  and  to  accep*  voluntary 
servtce.s  of  such  oreatuza:ion>  or  of  indi- 
viduals, and  for  other  purposes.  TWs 
proposed  le£ri.'--latlon  is  the  resTilt  of  a  re- 
cent Comptroller  General  decision  that 
held  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
could  not  Krant  the  Friendi  of  tte  na- 
tional Zoological  Park,  a  natvpnttt  or- 
•■taiiization  proraocmg  eduoatfawuri  pur- 
poses of  'h"  '-^-i  the  prUilege  of  oon- 
ductlr.2  a  cor     i-.f^rated  audio  towr  lec- 


ture system  coocessioa.  The  proceada 
of  the  concession  were  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  educational  purposes  at  the 
National  Zoological  Park.  In  summary 
of  his  position,  the  Comptroller  General 
advised: 

We  feel  that  the  proposed  arrangements 
wtth  the  Friends  of  the  NaUonal  2k»  would 
b«  unatiti»arlBe<U  ho>wever  beneflclal  and  de- 
sirable it  might  be.  *  *  • 

We  believe  that  authorization  fc*  enter- 
ing such  arrangements  as  proposed  should 
be  requaet^d  at  th.e  Congress. 

This  jJTopoeed  legislation  will  provide 
the  remedy  sitggested  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3230)  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  negotiate  cooperative  agree- 
ments granting  concessions  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park  to  certain  lum- 
proflt  organizations  and  to  accept  vol- 
untary services  of  such  organizations  or 
of  Individuals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators) .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


INEQUmES  OF  LAW  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  INCOMPETENT  VETERANS  IN 
VETVRAMS'  aOBPITALB 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now 
aod  then  in  pursuing  a  veteran's  case. 
one  runs  Into  some  rather  singular  In- 
eqxilties  of  existing  law.  I  discovered 
the  case  of  a  lieutenant  colonel,  retired, 
of  Sprtngfleld,  ID.,  who  has  been  in  vari- 
ous veterans'  hospitals  for  7  years  as  an 
Incompetent.  In  such  csises,  the  children 
and  relatives  of  an  incompetent  veteran 
do  not  have  the  same  rights  to  recov- 
ery as  those  of  a  coMpetent  veterui.  I 
am  tntroductag  today  a  MH  ttiat  will  take 
care  of  suA  toeqTittles. 

I  can  frffly  onderstand  the  logic  of  the 
Comptrofler  General  and  also  the  Chief 
of  the  Retirement  Pay  Division  of  the 
Army;  but  I  attil  bebeve  that  Inequities 
exist  and  that,  as  such,  they  ought  to  be 
remedied 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <B.  3231  >  to  amend  seottotx 
3aOJrb)  of  tltie  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  method  of  payment 
of  pension,  compensation,  and  retire- 
ment pay  withheld  from  a  veteran  dur- 
ing hospitalization  in  cases  where  such 
veteran  dies  while  mei^tally  incompetent. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Dirjksxk.  was  received. 
read  twice  try  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ELrGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN, 
CONN..  AS  LOCAL  QRANTB-IN-AID 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  HOUSING  ACT 
OF   1949 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President.  I  In- 
troduce, tar  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  allow  the  city  of  New  Haven.  Conn., 
to  make  certain  expenditures  to  be  eligi- 
ble as  iocal  grants-in-aid.    The  city  of 


New  Haven  is  planiUng  the  oonstrucUon 
of  a  coliseum-convention  center  as  part 
of  the  Church  Street  redevelopment  and 
renewal  project — Connecticut  R^2. 

The  purpose  of  the  Church  Street 
project  is  the  revltallzatlon  of  downtown 
New  Haven.  Through  the  project  the 
city  seeks  to  establish  the  area  as  a  vi- 
brant retafl  and  commercial  area.  It  is 
a  showpiece  project  for  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  eoliseum-oonvention 
center  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
project. 

First.  The  center  will  support  and 
stimulate  the  retail  development  of  the 
downtown  by  attracting  large  munbers 
of  shoppers.  This  attraction  is  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  downtown. 

Second.  The  center  will  provide  the 
area  with  an  architectural  focus,  dra- 
matically heightening  the  exciting  urban 
experience  that  Is  the  goal  of  the  Church 
Street  project.  The  structure  also  will 
be  an  Important  element  of  the  gateway 
to  the  downtown  area.  tKrrderfng  the 
principal  highway  aooess  te  the  city.  It 
will  highlight  New  Haven's  resurgence. 

Finally,  the  coliseum-convention  cen- 
ter will  help  downtown  New  Haven  to  be- 
come more  lively  and  exciting  by  Inject- 
ine  diversity  into  the  Chuich  Street 
IMroject. 

The  proposed  coliseum-convention 
center,  of  course,  will  have  an  impact 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Churcli 
Street  project.  The  proposed  site  of  the 
center  is  approximately  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city's  10  federally  assist^id 
lu-ban  renewal  projects.  People  from 
these  project  areas,  the  Greater  Kew 
Haven  region,  and,  indeed,  the  State  will 
utilize  the  educational,  recreational,  and 
convention  facilities  of  the  proposed  cen- 
ter. 

However,  because  of  the  provisions  of 
section  HO(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  pro- 
posed center  by  persaos  residing  outside 
of  the  Church  Street  project  may  pre- 
clude all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
eligible  cost  of  the  center  from  being 
counted  M  a  grant-in-aid  to  the  Church 
Street  project.  Yet  It  is  the  very  fact 
that  this  center  will  bring  so  many  peo- 
ple downtown  that  makes  it  so  vitally 
Important  to  the  Church  Street  project, 
and  to  the  success  of  New  Haven's  dis- 
tinctive urban  renewal  program. 

Therefore,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extent  to  which  the  coli- 
seum-convention center  proposed  to  be 
built  within  urban  renewal  project  R-2 
in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  may  benefit  areas 
other  than  the  urban  renewal  area,  ex- 
penses Inctured  by  the  city  of  New  Haven 
in  constructing  such  center  shall,  to  the 
extent  otherwise  eligible,  be  counted  as 
a  grant-in-aid  toward  such  project. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wil) 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (8.  $232)  to  make  certain  ex- 
penditures by  the  city  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
IS49.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Rnicorr.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  ny«nt^  and 
Currency. 
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TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1966 — 

AMENDMENTS 

AMKifDtcnrr  NO.  sat 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit the  fa>-  warning  amendment  to 
S.  3005.  the  TrafHc  Safety  Act  of  1966.  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr, 
Bible,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ksnnkst  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  McGxE,  Mr.  McGovntw, 
Mr.  MrrcALF,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mvskib, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  OtUKf- 
rac,  Mr.  Kknnedt  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pell. 
and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

We  believe  that  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer has  an  obligation  which  should 
be  recognized  by  law — the  obligation  to 
Inform  car  owners  of  safety  hazards  in 
the  cars  they  drive.  We  believe  that  the 
car  owner  has  a  legitimate  Interest  which 
should  be  recognized  by  law — the  right 
to  be  warned  of  safety  defects  In  his 
vehicle.  The  amendment  I  am  submit- 
ting today  will  recognize  these  two  sides 
of  the  coin. 

This  amendment  provides  for  notice  to 
automobile  owners  whose  cars  are  un- 
safe, and  notice  to  automobile  dealers. 
It  Is  enforced  by  the  sanctions  in  S.  3005, 
the  traffic  safety  bill.  These  enforce- 
ment procedures  are  civil  penalties,  In- 
jimctlve  relief,  and  seizure  before  the 
first  sale  to  a  purchaser. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
notification  given  to  the  Individual  car 
owner  contain  a  clear  description  of  the 
defect,  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to  trafBc 
.safety  arising  from  the  defect,  and  a 
statement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  repair  the  defect. 

This  Is  a  modest  proposal.  It  will  not 
require  huge  appropriations.  It  Is  not 
based  upon  new  Federal  controls,  except 
Insofar  as  enforcement  procedures  may 
ijecome  necessary.  The  primary  burden 
here  is  on  the  automobile  manufacturer, 
and  it  is  not  a  heavy  burden. 

The  manufacttirer  is  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  of  any  defects  in  an  auto, 
since  he  designed  the  car,  engineered 
it,  produced  It.  and  controls  the  distri- 
bution mechanism.  Through  the  dealer- 
ship structure,  the  manufacturer  can 
quickly  receive  word  of  problems  or  com- 
plaints, and  assess  their  significance  in 
terms  of  auto  safety. 

The  manufacturer  can  and  does  recall 
automobiles  for  modifications  and  im- 
provements, "nie  evidence  indicates  that 
it  is  not  only  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 
but  that  he  has  done  so  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

My  amendment  enlarges  upon  what 
Is,  and  can,  already  be  done  In  two  re- 
spects. First,  notices  must  be  sent  in 
all  cases  Involving  a  safety  hazard;  and 
.second,  the  notification  must  Inform  the 
car  owner  of  the  safety  risk  Involved. 

The  case  Is  clear  on  the  necessity  of 
this  amendment.  The  evidence  accumu- 
lated so  far  indicates  that  when  defects 
are  foimd  in  a  certain  model,  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  may  correct  the  d^ect 
in  the  next  year's  models,  or  notify  the 
dealers  to  correct  the  problem  in  cars 
on  hand,  or  notify  the  owner  without 
making  clear  the  safety  factor  Involved, 
calling  it  an  "improvement"  or  a  "modl- 
flcation."    But  seldom,  if  ever,  doei  the 


manufacturer  tell  the  owner  that  the  im- 
provement or  modification  involves  a 
safety  factor  which  could  endanger  his 
life  or  the  lives  of  his  wife  or  children 
or  other  motorists.  This  situation  must 
be  rectified. 

I  believe  the  owner  has  a  right  to  know 
of  safety  risks,  and  I  Ijelieve  the  manu- 
facturer has  an  obligation  to  make  them 
clear  so  the  owner  can  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  protect  himself 
and  others. 

Just  a  week  ago,  I  discovered  that  some 
17.500  1966  Dodge  Polaras  and  Monacos 
were  being  called  in  for  a  throttle  link- 
age modification.  But  neither  the  own- 
ers nor  dealers  were  told  that  a  safety 
factor  was  Involved.  I  have  obtained 
copies  of  these  notifications  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  neither  letter  mentions  the  fact  that 
this  defect  might  influence  safe  opera- 
tion of  these  cars  or  descrlljes  how  the 
problem  affects  the  vehicle.  My  amend- 
ment would  require  that  such  Informa- 
tion be  Included  in  notices  of  this  type. 

That  there  Is  a  need  for  this  kind  of 
Information  is  shown  in  a  survey  of  19 
Dodge  dealers  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Only 
one  of  them  described  the  problem  as  a 
safety  factor,  as  did  the  ser\'ice  manager 
of  the  Dodge  Division,  However,  the 
other  18  dealers  all  said  there  was  no 
safety  factor  Involved.  Some  dealers 
went  so  far  as  to  say  there  was  "abso- 
lutely no  danger"  Involved,  and  that  the 
modification  "did  not  really  meUce  a  lot 
of  difference." 

Certain  models  of  1965  Plymouths, 
Chryslers,  and  Dodges  suffered  from  de- 
fective brackets  on  the  steering  gear. 
No  notice  was  sent  to  the  owners. 

Thirty  thousand  1965  full-sized  Fords 
were  recalled  because  of  defective  rear 
suspension  arms.  Owners  were  notified 
that  they  should  bring  these  cars  In  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  ride,  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  safety  factor. 

The  defects  found  In  automobiles  are 
not  always  the  result  of  ixMr  engineering 
or  production.  Some  result  from  what 
can  only  be  poor  quality  control  proce- 
dures by  the  manufacturer. 

Vehicle  inspection  statistics  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  indicate  that  many  new  cars 
are  sold  to  customers  in  an  unsafe  con- 
dition, and  that  over  20  percent  all  new 
cars  inspected  are  rejected  for  safety 
shortcomings  of  varying  degrees  of  seri- 
ousness. In  the  District,  23  percent  of 
the  1966  cars  were  rejected  on  their  first 
appearance  for  Inspection,  compared 
with  20  percent  of  the  1965  new  cars. 

New  Jersey  Inspection  officials  report 
a  steady  rejection  rate  of  approximately 
25  percent.  New  Jersey  has  made  two 
comprehensive  surveys — one  during  a  2- 
month  period  in  1963  showed  a  25  per- 
cent rejection  rate,  while  the  other,  cov- 
ering a  5-month  period  in  1959,  showed 
36  percent  rejections. 

Both  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New 
Jersey  require  that  new  cars  be  inspected 
within  2  weeks  after  purchase  and  these 


inspections  are  the  best  guides  available 
as  to  the  condition  of  new  cars  on  de- 
livery to  the  average  buyer.  For  only 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey 
have  government-owned  and  operated 
inspection  stations  where  new  cars  are 
given  a  thorough  check  by  professional 
inspection  personnel.  About  15  other 
States  also  require  inspection  of  new 
cars,  but  all  of  them  contract  this  fimc- 
tlon  out  to  privately  owned  garages, 
service  stations  and  car  dealers  them- 
selves— and  most  of  them  do  not  main- 
tain data  on  new  car  rejections  as  op- 
posed to  older  vehicles. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  New  Jersey  rejections 
were  Improperly  aimed  headlights,  mal- 
functioning tallllghts.  Improper  steering 
alinement.  and  brakes  in  need  of  adjust- 
ment. These  liispections  also  revealed, 
however,  more  serious  hazards  Involving 
design  and  quality  control  defects  which 
would  not  be  noticed  in  the  average  cur- 
sory State  inspection  or  by  the  driver 
himself  until  it  was  too  late.  These  hid- 
den defects  were  found,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  more  comprehensive  District 
of  Columbia  iixspection  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  thorough  in  the 
Nation.  They  mclude  such  Items  as 
vehicle  stability  problems:  front  wheels 
Inadequately  secured;  rear  brakes  not 
functioning,  steering  linkages  which 
could  come  apart  ceusing  a  complete  loss 
of  control;  and  brake  hoses  which  were 
too  long,  causing  them  to  rub  against  a 
wheel  where  they  would  be  weaicened  and 
susceptible  to  rupture  under  stress. 

In  some  cases  in  the  District,  the  de- 
fect was  so  dangerous  that  the  Inspectors 
would  not  permit  the  car  to  be  driven 
away,  requiring  Instead  that  it  be  towed 
to  a  garage  or  back  to  the  dealer. 

And  In  those  in^ances  where  the  defect 
showed  up  on  many  cars  of  the  same 
make  and  model,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Inspectors  notified  the  manufac- 
turer about  the  problem.  But  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  widespread  these 
defects  were  and  whether  they  were  cor- 
rected throughout  the  Nation  or  only  in 
the  District  to  meet  the  stringent  Inspec- 
tion requirements  here.  I  have  asked  the 
manufacturer  about  some  of  these  cases, 
but  the  Information  I  have  received  thus 
far  Is  inconclusive. 

However,  it  would  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  New  Jersey  exiierience  indicates  a 
need  for  both  professional  State  Inspec- 
tion of  all  motor  vehicle^,  as  well  as  not- 
ification to  owners  of  hidden  defects  as 
provided  for  in  the  fair  warning  amend- 
ment. 

The  District  and  New  Jersey  experi- 
ence is  substantiated  by  that  of  Con- 
stmiers  Union  of  the  United  States,  an 
organization  which  buys  new  cars  for  test 
purposes.  And  each  year,  Consum^ers 
Union  reports  that  most.  If  not  all.  of  the 
cars  it  buys  develop  trouble  in  the  first 
few  thousand  miles  or  are  riddled  with 
defects  on  delivery.  These  defects  are 
mostly  minor,  but  many  Involve  safety 
hazards. 

Here  Is  what  Consuxneni  Union  had  to 
say  last  year  In  the  April  1966  edition  of 
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Consumer  Reports  about  defecta  In  the 
cars  It  bought: 

"In  anything  as  complicated  aa  a  car. 
ptire  chance  will  play  a  part  In  the  presence 
or  absence  of  troubles.  But  something  more 
than  chance  Is  at  work  when  33  out  of  33 
cars  chosen  at  random  for  testing  show 
troubles  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  first 
few  thousand  mUes  *  •  •.  And  CTT's  auto- 
motive consuluints  know  what  that  some- 
thing other  than  chance  Is — It's  bati  quality 
control  In  the  automobile  industry." 

So  wrote  CU,  speakUig  of  the  1963  models 
it  had  tested  (Consumer  Reports,  October 
19631  In  1964  things  were  slightly  better: 
3  or  3  of  the  35  cars  purchased  for  testing 
dldnt  develop  troubles  at  least  In  the  first 
3.000  miles  This  year  It  looks  as  though 
things  are  back  to  normal  again — that  la, 
all  fouled  up — In  the  output  of  Detroit. 

Here's  a  list  of  some  troubles  ( of  all  kinds, 
not  all  major  but  all  annoying  and  some 
bazardotis)  that  CV  has  found  on  the  36 
models  for  1965  It  has  so  far  bought  for 
tasting.  Some  of  the  troubles  (Improperly 
aimed  headlights,  tor  example)  have  shown 
up  on  most  cars;  other  troubles  (malfunc- 
tioning directional  signals,  for  example). 
have  shown  up  on  almost  all:  no  car  has 
been  purchased  which  has  not  exhibited 
some  trouble. 

Front  window  glass  out  of  channel;  trim 
panel  on  front  door  not  attached:  poor  welds 
In  floor  pan:  wiring  harness  loose — Ignition 
and  lights  went  out:  left  stoplight  and 
directional  signal  Inoperative:  transmission 
fluid  leaking:  water  leaking  from  heater  core: 
airflow  through  defroster  blocked;  oil  leak- 
ing from  rear  axle  housing:  engine  would  not 
start  In  park  position — transmission  had  to 
be  torn  down:  fan  belt  loose:  slipped  and 
squeaSe-i  when  engine  was  speeded  up: 
szeev.r.g  colimin  loose  at  dashboard,  steer- 
ing wheel  loose  on  colimin;  front  seat  ad- 
juster stuck  on  passenger's  side;  Ignition 
timing  off  specifications;  hand  brake  not 
connected,  warning  light  not  working;  hand 
brake  light  stayed  on  at  all  times:  dlrec- 
t.ona!  signals  would  not  cancel;  car  slipped 
out  of  park  position;  front  door  binge  off 
at  bottoms  wheel  allnement  off  specifica- 
tions, doors  not  properly  adjusted,  hard  to 
close  or  open,  heater  fan  blades  hit  heater 
housing;  windshield  washer  pump  Inopera- 
tive: both  front  wheel  bearings  loose;  dash 
warning  light  read  "hot"  when  car  was 
cold:  engine  noisy,  had  to  be  pulled  down; 
headlights  Improperly  aimed;  choke  stuck 
open  when  car  was  cold,  car  wouldn't  start; 
choke  would  not  open  as  car  warmed  up, 
engine  stalled. 

And  in  the  April  1966  Issue  of  Con- 
sumer Reporte,  the  organization  had 
thi.s  to  .say  about  the  condition  of  1966 

auiomobiles: 

The  gremlins  In  the  automobile  Industry's 
i^uallty  control  are  still  at  work,  and  appear 
to  be  Just  as  Impartial  as  ever.  Judging  by 
'Me  1966  cars  CtJ  bought  for  testing.  It 
would  be  some  small  comfort  to  find  that 
the  defecu  In  cars,  as  delivered,  are  all  of 
the  trivial  If  annoying  type,  such  as  screws 
missing  from  trim  or  Inoperative  cigarette 
lighters  Unfortunately,  they  aren't:  your 
car  ig  just  as  likely  to  be  delivered  to  you 
w.*a  a  transmission  fluid  leak  or  with  the 
power  steering  hose  almost  chafed  tlm>ugh 
by  the  fanbelt. 

\3  long  as  manufacturers  continue  to  de- 
pend too  much  on  dealer  preparation  of  new 
cars  and  dealers  skimp  that  preparation,  you 
can  expect  to  go  on  finding  defecta  of  all 
riegrees  of  severity  In  cars  of  all  price  levels, 
i-iere  are  some  of  the  defects  that  CU  found 
in   the  cars  we  purchased  for  t«stliig: 

Brake  light  switch  defective;  tranamlaslon 
fluid  leak  at  oil  cooler  fitting;  power  steer- 
ing hose  badly  chafed  by  fan  belt — almost 
worn  through:  power  tailgate  window  In- 
operative on  two  station  wagons;  windshield 


washer  pump  defective:  carbureUon  too  lean, 
causing  "starve-out"  or  "flat  spots"  at  vari- 
ous speeds  on  many  cars;  high  spot  In  brake 
drum,  causing  periodic  noise  when  brakes 
were  applied;  rain  leaks  on  several  cars; 
Ignition  and  carburetlon  adjustments  not 
set  to  specifications  on  many  cars;  screws 
loose  or  missing  from  trim  or  hardware  on 
many  cars:  defroster  control  Inoperative; 
turn  signals  not  operating  correctly  on  sev- 
eral cars;  cigarette  lighter  Inoperative  on 
three  cars;  pieces  missing  from  external  dec- 
orative trim;  shock  absorber  mounting 
broken  off;  automatic  transmission  not 
shifting  properly;  poor  fit  of  body  sheet 
metal — doors  with  poor  closure,  body  Inter- 
fering with  closing  of  hood  or  trunk  Ud — 
on  several  cars;  engine  block  defective,  re- 
quiring replacement;  mechanical  rapping 
noises  In  engine:  Internal  moving  parts  re- 
quiring replacement;  one  end  of  front 
stabilizer  bar  disconnected:  link  missing; 
wheels  Improperly  alined  on  several  cars; 
tire  pressure  off  specifications  by  more  than 
4  pounds  per  square  Inch  on  many  cars;  tires 
out  of  balance  or  out  of  round  on  several 
cars;  horn  inoperative:  speedometer  needle 
oscillating;  fresh  air  vent  door  that  did  not 
close;  carburetor  overflowing  gasoline — 
flooded  engine;  wires  reversed  on  oil  warning 
light  and  engine  heat  warning  light;  head- 
lights improperly  aimed  on  most  cars  as  de- 
livered. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  President,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  defecta  found  In  the  1966 
vehicles  could  Involve  a  safety  factor  In 
the  operation  of  these  cars. 

Consumers  Union  also  commented  on 
the  condition  of  new  cars  in  another 
article  in  the  April  1965  issue  of  Con- 
sumer Reports  entitled  "Quality  Con- 
trol, Warranties,  and  a  Crisis  In  Con- 
fidence." 

I  would  like  here  to  quote  the  first  and 
last  paragraphs  of  that  article: 

The  condition  of  the  1965  cars  CU  has 
bought  for  test  Is  about  the  worst,  so  far  as 
slopplness  in  production  goes,  in  the  whole 
10-year  stretch  of  deterioration  that  began 
in  1965,  the  first  year  In  which  U.S.  new  car 
sales  first  approached  8  million.  (That  was 
also  the  year  In  whlcn  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
credit  sales  raised  car  output  by  nearly  2.5 
million  over  the  1964  level  and  increased 
consumer  indebtedness  for  autos  more  than 
40  percent.)  Complaint  in  the  trade  about 
the  condition  of  the  cars  as  delivered  began 
to  get  bitter  then  and  It  has  continued  to  be 
bitter  ever  since.  "Overproduction  has  re- 
sulted m  poorly  engineered  and  poorly  built 
cars,"  wrote  one  dealer  In  a  letter  submitted 
to  a  congressional  hearing  In  1961 .  "We  In  the 
retail  business, "  he  continued,  "have  all  ex- 
perienced the  exorbitant  new  car  get -ready 
coet  and  owner  dissatisfaction  with  some  of 
the  creations  dreamed  up  by  the  factories 
and  then  thrown  together." 

What  CU's  daU  reveal  Is  that  each  of  the 
companies  abuses  the  consumer  to  one  de- 
gree or  another  In  this  area;  and  possibly, 
the  data  suggest,  the  degree  may  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  company  policy.  The  consequences 
of  poor  quality  control  can  affect  safety,  of 
course;  but  there  has  been  little  Investiga- 
tion Into  this  particular  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  CU  knows.  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  matter  calling  for  attention.  Even 
minor  troubles  can  be  important;  the  driver 
blinded  by  the  strong  beam  of  a  faultily  ad- 
Justed  headlight  Is  a  hazard  to  himself  and 
others.  The  condition  of  other  cars  on  the 
road  U,  thus,  antjnportant  part  of  the  en- 
vironment In  which  each  of  us  rides.  Peri- 
odic road  checks  are  a  loose  control  Indeed 
for  this  kind  of  threat.  And  why  aren't  the 
threats  eliminated  at  the  factory? 

Here  Is  what  Consumers  Union  had  to 
say  about  this  situation  in  an  article  en- 


titled 'The  Art  of  Buying  and  Maintain- 
ing a  Car"  In  the  April  1966  issue  of 
CiKisumer  Reports: 

Manufacturers  delegate  to  the  dealer 
make-ready  inspections  and  groonUng  of  new 
cars.  CU's  checks  on  the  new  cars  it  buys 
usually  reveal  lights  out  of  focus,  brakes  not 
evenly  adjusted,  tires  with  Incorrect  pres- 
sures, and  Incorrect  front  allnement.  Badly 
aimed  lights  and  imeven  brakes  are  self- 
revealing,  and  tire  presstues  can  be  checked 
at  any  service  station,  but  the  first  sign  of 
wheel  mlsallnement  usually  appefu-s  as  ex- 
cessive tire  wear  after  several  thousand 
miles — too  late  for  redress. 

The  article  then  went  on  to  say: 
Most  serious,  of  course,  are  built-in  defects 
that  make  a  car  hazardous  to  life,  but  that 
are  not  detectable  by  the  owner  unUl  too 
late.  Repeatedly  auto  manufacturers  have 
failed  to  notify  new-car  owners  of  hazardous 
defects  needing  repairs  or  have  suggested 
coming  back  for  alterations  without  making 
It  clear  that  a  hazard  was  Involved. 

The  day  should  come  when  auto  manufac- 
turers are  required  to  file  with  public  offi- 
cials— for  the  public  record — a  list  of  the 
specific  fixes  or  repairs  they  have  told  their 
dealers  are  needed,  and,  where  these  Involve 
hazardous  defects,  to  Inform  the  owners 
about  them  Immediately. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
fair  warning  amendment  Is  intended  to 
do. 

It  may  be  that  the  driver  is  to  blame 
for  most  traffic  accidents.  But  situa- 
tions such  as  this  and  other  evidence  ac- 
cumulated In  recent  months  indicate 
that  safety  defects  may  play  a  much 
larger  role  In  the  accident  rate  than 
heretofore  estimated.  But  even  If  only 
1  percent  of  all  accidents  is  caused  by 
such  defects,  I  think  the  drivers  of  these 
defective  cars  have  a  right  to  know  they 
are  riding  around  in  booby  traps.  And 
to  fall  to  warn  them  Is  to  force  them  to 
play  Russian  roulette  without  their 
knowing  so. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  supplements  both  manda- 
tory automobile  safety  standards  and  ex- 
isting State  vehicle  Inspection  laws.  It 
assures  the  basic  protection  of  Informa- 
tion to  the  consumer  immediately,  while 
standards  may  not  become  effective  for 
some  time  and  while  all  States  still  lack 
comprehensive  lnsr>ectlon  laws.  There 
Is.  In  addition,  always  the  possibility  of 
safety  problems  arising  which  are  not 
covered  by  standards  or  undiscoverable 
even  by  professional  State  Inspectors. 

I  do  not  pretend  technical  competence 
as  an  automotive  engineer  or  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  automobile  industry,  but  I 
do  know  something  about  the  rights  of 
consumers.  Perhaps  their  most  basic 
right  is  the  right  to  know  what  hazards 
are  associated  with  a  particular  product 
I  hardly  think  that  legislation  requiring 
that  such  information  be  given  to  car 
owners  will  damage  the  national  econ- 
omy, or  constitute  meddling  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  automotive  Industry. 

Although  I  am  not  asking  that  thi.s 
amendment  lie  on  the  table,  I  will  make 
a  listing  of  all  sponsors  in  the  Congres- 
siONAt  RzcoRO  1  week  from  today  should 
other  Senators  wish  to  Join  in  sponsor- 
ship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fair 
warning  amendment  be  received  and 
referred. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  "nie  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letters  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  537)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ccanmeroe. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Monoau 
are  as  follows: 

Dodos   Dtvisiok, 
CKaTBLKE  MoToaa  Cosp., 

February  17,  1968. 
To;  All  Dodge  dealers. 
Subject:  Throttle  linkage  modlficatloa. 
ModeU    affected:     1966    Dodge    Polara    and 
Monaco    with    383 -cubic -Inch    displace- 
ment engine  and  two-barrel  carburetor. 

We  have  recently  developed  a  change  In  the 
throttle  linkage  of  the  subject  vehicles.  Be- 
cause this  change  relates  to  throttle  control, 
we  desire  to  Incorporate  this  change  on  all 
of  the  eiffected  1966  Dodge  Polarm  and  Monaco 
models  equipped  with  383  cubic  inch  dis- 
placement engine  and  3  barrel  oarburetor. 

Bnclooed  for  your  use  la  a  list  of  the  names 
and  >tddrease8  of  owners  who  received  the 
affected  mod^s,  compiled  from  the  retaU 
sales  report  cards  submitted  by  you.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  parts  packages  are  en- 
closed to  effect  the  change  on  each  of  the 
cars  listed. 

Tou  should  arrange  to  make  this  change 
on  all  vehicles  of  the  type  Involved  that 
were  deUvered  by  you.  "To  aailat  you,  we 
have  mailed  a  letter  In  the  form  attached 
to  each  of  the  owners  on  the  enclosed  list. 
We  also  enclose  extra  copies  of  this  letter 
for  you  to  send  to  owners  of  vehicles  ta- 
cluded  on  the  list  without  the  owner's  name 
or  address.  If  these  vehicles  were  sold  by 
you. 

If  any  of  the  vehicles  on  the  attached  list 
are  still  In  yotv  stock,  be  sure  that  the 
change  Is  made  before  you  sell  them.  If  you 
have  diverted  any  of  these  cars  to  another 
dealer,  please  be  svire  that  tills  dealer  la 
notified  ao  that  he  may  carry  out  this  cam- 
paign on  tboee  cars  Involved,  Also,  we  ask 
that  you  see  that  the  parte  we  have  enclosed 
are  forwarded  to  that  dealer. 

NoT«. — If  you  did  not  receive  any  of  the 
cars  Inv^ved  In  the  campaign,  there  will  be 
no  Ust  attached.  In  such  instances,  this 
letter  Is  maUed  to  you  for  Information  only. 
In  the  event  a  transient  owner  should  con- 
tact your  dealership  for  assistance  the  neces- 
sary material  may  be  obtained  through  your 
regional  service  office. 

DoDcx  DrvisioK. 

CHBTSLn  MOTOK  CotPS., 

Februmry  24.  1966. 

DcAK  CusToiin:  We  have  recently  devel- 
oped an  Important  change  In  the  throttle 
linkage  ot  certain  1966  model  passenger  cars. 

Our  records  Indicate  you  purchased  a  car 
of  this  type,  the  serial  number  of  which  ap- 
pears to  the  right  of  your  address  at  the  top 
of  this  letter. 

We  have  requested  the  dealer  from  'whom 
you  purchased  your  car  to  see  that  this  Im- 
provement Is  made.  We  urge  you  to  im- 
mediately contact  your  dealer  and  arrange  an 
appointment  to  have  the  work  performed. 
There  will  be  no  charge  to  you  for  this  serv- 
ice upon  presentation  of  this  letter  to  yoxu* 
dealer. 

If  you  are  tmable  to  return  to  the  dealer 
from  whom  you  purchased  your  car.  please 
take  It  to  any  nearby  authorized  Dodge  deal- 
er. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BOBEVr  H.  KUNS. 


printing  of  the  concurrent  reaolutioD  (8. 
Con.  Res.  83)  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  agreements  reducing  duties 
on  Imported  articles  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  1  and  the 
Senator  frcHn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that,   at  the  next 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  5.  1966.  the  names  of  Mr. 
Harris,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 

Metcalt,  Mr.  Mondali.  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Moss,  M.  Muwdt.  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Thvrmoni)  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  247) 
to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  an  edu- 
cational film  on  the  UJ3.  Senate  to  be 
shown  to  visitors  to  the  Capitol,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submitted  by  Mr.  Har'tke 
on  April  5,  1966. 


NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 
HEARINaS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
conduct  open  public  hearings  on  May  9 
and  10  on  S.  3107,  the  bill  to  create  a 
National  Water  Commission.  The  hear- 
ings will  start  at  10  a.m.  each  day  in 
room  3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

This  tremendously  important  legisla- 
tion, proposed  by  the  administration, 
would  establish  an  independent,  seven- 
member  Commission  of  distinguished 
Americans  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  members,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, would  study  and  advise  him — and 
the  Water  Resources  Council^-on  the 
entire  range  of  water  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  need  for  a 
highly  qualified  and  Independent  com- 
mission to  conduct  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete analysis  of  our  resource  problems 
and  programs.  Only  In  this  way  can  we 
begin  to  resolve  the  monumental  prob- 
lems in  this  field. 


representations  or  objections  they  naay 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
ncminations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINQ  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Cornelius  McQuade,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  southern  district  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, term  of  4  years.     (Reappolnbnent,) 

Robert  E.  Hauberg.  of  Mlastsslppl.  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  southern  district  of  Mississippi, 
term  of  4  years.     (Reappointment.) 

Kugene  O.  Cushlng,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of  Washing- 
ton, term  of  4  years,  vice  WUUam  N.  Good- 
win. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Monday,  April  25,  1986,  any 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bin  (S.  1938)  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  265)  to  authorize  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Utah 
based  upon  fair  market  value,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
King  of  Utah,  Mr.  Saylor.  and  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of  Utah  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  receded  from  Its  amendments 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6.  and  7  to  Uie  bill 
(S.  2729)  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  concurred  therein. 


THE  CIA  AND  MICHIGAN  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President. 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  follow- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  I  inquired  of  the  CIA  re- 
garding the  criticisms  directed  by  certain 
professors  of  Michigan  State  University 
concerning  certain  activities  of  the  uni- 
versity with  relation  to  a  contract  with 
the  CIA  and  the  emplosonent  of  secret 
agents  of  the  CIA  within  the  university. 
I  believe  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  accuracy 
to  make  public  the  facts  as  I  get  them. 

On  December  21. 1954.  President  Elsen- 
hower directed  the  Operations  Coordi- 
nating Board  to  have  prepared  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  UJ3.  programs  to 
develop  foreign  police  forces  to  maintain 
internal  security  and  to  destroy  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Communist  apparatus 
in  free  world  countries  vulnerable  to 
Communist  subversion. 

Upon  completion  of  the  report  on  De- 
cember 8.  1955,  the  National  Security 
Council  directed  Mr.  John  Hollister, 
then  Chief  of  what  is  now  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  to  as- 
siune  leadership  of  VS.  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  internal  security  capability  of 
police  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  NSC,  with  the 
President's  approval,  instructed  thie  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  and  other 
Government  agencies  to  lend  all  possible 
assistance  to  this  effort  to  Include  assign- 
ment of  qualified  personnel  to  effect  the 
needed  Improvements  in  foreign  police 
forces.  The  urgency  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  which  was  one  of  the  countries 
the  President  had  In  mind,  and  the-non- 
availablllty  of  adequate  personnel,  re- 
sulted in  AID  contracting  this  responsl- 
biUty  to  Michigan  State  University.  .It 
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was  In  this  connection  that  CIA  officers 
with  specihc  .vlSU  a^eement  ptirtlcl- 
pated  in  the  MSU  progrsun  In  Vietnam, 
a  progrEim  designed  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  police  services  of  that 
country  as  a  part  of  the  overall  effort  to 
presene  that  nation's  independence. 
The  CIA  representatives  worked  spe- 
ciflcaJIy  in  the  training  of  Vietnamese 
police  services,  not  in  clandestine  CIA 
activities 


of  clvlUana  enjoying  the  mantle  of  legitimacy 
that  only  orderly  elections  can  confer.  Such 
a  government,  no  doubt,  will  make  decisions 
with  which  the  United  States  may  differ. 
There  will  be  disagreement  over  many  poli- 
cies In  which  Interests  are  not  the  same.  It 
will  not  be  as  easy  to  locate  authority  or  to 
get  it  to  act.  The  difficulties  of  democratic 
r\ile  He  In  a  field  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence  where  we  do  not  require  Instruction.  _ 

of    s'li^h"«^"el^^'ir  South      f>y'  "J"    the   dlfflcultles   are    outweighed   by     Vietnam  to  "see  what  could  be  done  to  help 
^i    sucn   an    election   in   south      the   single  advantage  that  is  enjoyed   by  a     farmers  there.    As  president  of  the  American 

representative  and  democratic  regime  that  Agricultural  Editors  Association,  Prairie 
can  claim  to  speak  for  the  people  of  South  Parmer  Editor  Jim  Thomson  accompanied 
Vietnam  *■--   — ■-    — 


TOO  MUCH  GLOOM  AND  DOOM  ON 

VIETNAM 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
honest  election  in  South  Vietnam  estab- 
lishing civilian  authority  should  be  wel- 
comed enthusiastically  by  the  United 
State.s 

It  !s  incomprehensible  to  me  why  there 
is  so  much  gloom  and  doom  about  the 
prospect 
Vietnam 

What  have  we  been  fighting  for  out 
there,  except  for  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  their  own  govern- 
ment'' 

U.seful  a.^;  a  military  junta  may  have 
been  in  the  military  conflict  against 
communism,  an  elected  government 
would  be  far,  far  better  not  only  in  the 
view  of  people  throughout  the  world  but 
obviou.sly  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam 

It  is  true  that  the  protests  against  the 
Ky  government  have  impeded  the  war 
effort  That  is  a  high  price  to  pay.  But 
if  the  result  of  these  protests  is  an  honest 
election,  the  benefit  will  be  worth  the 
price 

It  is  imperative  in  any  election  contest 
that  the  United  States  follow  a  policy  of 
the  strictest  possible  neutrality.  Our 
only  interest  should  be  to  assist  the  Viet- 
namese, when  requested,  to  help  guaran- 
tee a  thoroughly  honest  election  with 
maximum  participation. 

While  a  countrywide  election  is  some- 
thing new.  local  elections  are  not.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have  held  them  and 
abided  by  the  results.  There  is  a  good 
prospect  that  they  would  do  the  same  in 
a  national  election. 

In  view  of  the  immense  investment  this 
country  has  made  in  South  Vietnam  in 
the  lives  of  our  own  soldiers,  not  to  speak 
of  btllion.s  of  dollars  of  military  assist- 
ance, maintaining  our  neutrality  in  an 
election  will  be  extraordinarily  difficult. 

But  the  CIA.  as  well  as  every  other 
American  agency  in  South  Vietnam,  must 
keep  hands  off  every  phase  of  this  elec- 
tion    Our  total  neutrality  Is  imperative. 

Of  course  we  must  also  abide  by  the 
wi.shes  of  whatever  government  is  elected, 
regardless  of  how  unwelcome  their  wishes 
might  be  If  our  commitment  to  self- 
determmation  in  South  Vietnam  does  not 
mean  this,  it  means  nothing, 

Mr  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Bet- 
ter News,  ■  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  15,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei-ed  ui  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd. 
as  follows 

Brrm  Nswi  ^ 

The  miiitary  government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Jlsstdent  Buddhist  leaders  seem  to 


be  In  general  agreement  on  plans  to  hold  an  president  of  the  American  Agricultural 
early  election  of  a  constltuen'  assembly  that  Editors  AsRnrlfttinn  ««iw.uii,urai 
wm  give  the  country  a  civil  government.  ^1  „„^r.  „V  ^  ,.„„  , 
Thu  IS  better  news  than  any  but  the  mo«t  »,^'^*"  observant  eye  and  skillful  pen. 
optlmlsUc  has  dared  hope  for  In  the  past  *""•  Thomson  reported  on  the  poverty 
week.  Ignorance,  and  superstition  that  con- 
How  far  the  agreement  goes  beyond  the  fronts  the  farmer  in  Vietnam.  He  also 
bare  accord  on  holding  elections  Is  not  al-  told  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
together  clear.    But  If  there  Is  any  real  meet-  what  the  American  aid  mission  has' done 

iZ,"?^  ^^'^"h   *»^«  '^'^f^i"'  ">«  detaus  to  help  reaUze  these  ambitions. 

should  not  be  beyond  the  Ingenuity  of  the  , u  *v,  ,  1 

leaders  of  the  different  factions.  ^  *^^  "^«  unanimous  consent  to  have 

The  United  States,  for  Its  part,  wUl  enor-  Printed  in  the  RzcoRO  this  illuminating 

mously  gain  by  the  presence  of  a  government  report    as   published    in    the    Wisconsin 


Agriculturist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VtETNAM'S  FaBMINO  ADVANCES   AOAlNST  HEAVT 

Odds 
(EDrroa'8  Notx.— At  the  Honolulu  Confer- 
ence, President  Johnson  announced  that  he 
was   sending    10    agricultural    specialists   to 
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In  the  trying  Interval  that  has  led  to  some 
agreement,  the  United  States,  on  the  whole, 
has  behaved  with  commendable  detachment 
and  restraint.  It  will  need  to  exercise  the 
same  restraint  In  the  weeks  preceding  an 
election.  No  Interest  that  we  may  have  In 
particular  political  leaders  will  rival  our 
Interest  In  having  the  South  Vietnamese 
make  choices  not  Influenced  by  a  foreign 
I>ower.  A  government  freely  selected  Is  the 
best  hope  for  the  right  conduct  of  civilian 
affairs  and  the  best  hope  as  well  for  an 
energetic  and  efOclent  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Americans  must  not  expect  that  a  coun- 
try in  the  midst  of  war  can  suddenly  sum- 
mon forth  perfectly  functioning  democratic 
institutions.  But  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
not  without  experience  with  elections  and 
democracy.  Local  and  provincial  govern- 
ments have  been  proceeding  with  elections 
and  abiding  by  democratic  methods  In  parts 
of  the  country  throughout  the  war.  There 
Is  a  tradition  In  the  country  on  which  It 
should  be  possible  to  buUd. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
dealt  on  a  friendly  and  cordial  basis  with 
South  Vietnam's  present  government  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  while  It  Is  In  power. 
His  administration  will  be  able  to  deal  In 
the  same  manner  with  the  successor  gov- 
ernment  shaped   by   elections. 

Such  a  government  will  have  before  It 
choices  that  are  dlfDcult  for  a  democratic 
government  to  make.  It  will  be  confronted 
by  all  the  harsh  alternatives  of  war:  and. 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  equally  anguishing 
problems  of  procuring  a  peace  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  may  wish  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
problems  differently  than  we  would  deal  with 
them.  But  this  should  confront  us  with  no 
problems  with  which  we  cannot  deal.  We  are 
In  South  Vietnam  to  preserve  the  right  of  a 
small  people  to  govern  themselves  and  make 
their  own  choices.  That  principle  will  be 
vindicated  whatever  the  course  the  people 
choose.  We  have  undertaken  to  preserve 
their  opportunity  to  make  a  choice.  An 
elected  government  is  a  necessary  Instrument 
for  determining  what  that  choice  really  Is. 


PLIOHT    OF    THE    VIETNAMESE 
FARMER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  after 
the  Honolulu  Conference.  President 
Johnson  sent  10  agricultural  specialists 
to  South  Vietnam  for  a  survey  of  the 
farmer's  plight  in  that  country. 

One  of  those  experts  was  Jim  Thom- 
son,  editor  of   the  Prairie  Farmer  and 


the  group.  This  Is  Thomson's  report  of  the 
trip.) 

The  farmer's  loyalty  Is  the  key  to  the  war's 
end  In  Vietnam.  Communist  leaders  and 
U.S.  poUcymakers  share  this  view.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Vietnamese  people  are  farmers. 

But  they  are  weak  and  unsure  where  their 
Interests  He  under  the  campaign  of  aggres- 
sive terrorism  being  waged  by  the  Commu- 
nists. The  Communists  are  dedicated  to  the 
long-term  goal  of  control  of  all  of  southeast 
Asia. 

Vietnam  farmers  also  have  difficulty  un- 
derstanding U.S.  generoelty.  We  are  spend- 
ing more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day  on  the 
economic  front.  They  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  It. 

To  gain  the  support  of  Vietnamese  farm- 
ers. President  Johnson  appointed  10  VS. 
agricultural  speclaiuts  to  a  mission  to  Viet- 
nam to  study  rural  conditions  and  report 
back  to  him. 

Accompanied  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvUle  L.  Freeman,  the  10  specialists  scat- 
tered throughout  South  Vietnam  visiting 
farms  and  newly  organized  agricultural  In- 
stitutions. 

Each  specialist  probed  for  ways  in  which 
the  US  -backed  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment could  help  the  poverty-stricken  farmers 
of  that  terror-ridden  land,  now  In  Its  21st 
year  of  war. 

In  some  ways  a  cornbelt  hog  producer  can 
Identify  with  a  Vietnamese  farmer.  Hogs  are 
their  favorite  livestock.  But  they  are  light 
years  apart  In  their  comprehension  of  the 
world  around  them. 

This  Is  changing  under  the  Impact  of  out- 
side agricultural  Influences,  mainly  Ameri- 
can, but  progress  Is  slow  In  the  face  of  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  squalor,  and  tradition. 

1TNBXI.IXVABLE     TO     US 

The  U.S.  farmer  would  find  the  prlnUtlve 
world  of  the  Vietnamese  farmer  unbelievable. 
Virtually  all  work  Is  done  by  hand,  from 
carrying  water  from  open  wells  to  harvest- 
ing rice  with  sickles.  Yet  they  often  show  In- 
credible Ingenuity  for  a  rather  static  environ- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  U.8.  commitment,  the 
average  Vietnamese  knows  almost  nothing 
about  America.  Many  of  them  actually 
know  little  or  nothing  about  what  Is  going 
on  outside  their  villages.  Ttielr  village  is 
often  their  entire  world. 

The  Vietnamese  farmer  Is  Illiterate,  super- 
stitious, and  suspicious  of  strangers.  He 
dislikes  government  officials  and  has  no  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  cw  national  allegiance  as  we 
know  It.  He  may  never  have  seen  a  news- 
paper or  a  magaaine  and  he  probably  does  not 
own  a  radio. 


His  world  swarms  with  spirits  and  spooks. 
Dead  ancestors  supposedly  attach  themselves 
to  the  household  and  must  be  cared  for 
through  rellgioiis  ceremonies  and  offerings, 
usuaUy  In  the  home. 

It  is  this  dead  hand  of  the  past  that  U.S. 
farmers,  agricultural  teachers,  and  experts 
are  trying  to  get  off  the  Vietnamese  farmer's 
back.  This  they  hope  to  do  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  hospitals,  agriculture 
and  home  extension,  research  stations,  and 
by  working  with  farmers  In  the  field. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment Is  teaching  farmers  how  to  increase 
crop  yields  with  Improved  seed  and  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  and  irrigation.  AH)  is  also  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  co-ops,  credit 
pools,  and  other  farm  organisations. 

Most  of  this  effort  Is  by  Americans,  but  a 
considerable  contribution  Is  also  being  made 
by  agricultural  teeona  of  Flllplnos  and  Tai- 
wan Chinese. 

LOOK  FOB  OPPOBTUNTTT 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  sub- 
sistence farming  in  Vietnam.  By  our  stand- 
ards, farmers  are  backward.  Nevertheless 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
resp>ond  to  opportunities  for  better  Income 
as  well  as  farmers  In  other  countries. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  the  United  States  has  faced 
In  recent  years.  This  Is  mainly  due  to 
Government  uncertainty  and  the  opposition 
of  many  people  who  mean  wall  but  refuse 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  enony  cannot  b« 
trusted. 

Trouble  started  In  1945  when  the  Japs 
were  driven  out  after  World  War  11.  The 
French  tried  to  return  to  their  former  colony 
and  were  driven  out  In  turn.  In  the  con- 
fusion the  Communists  took  over  North 
Vietnam  and  moved  In  on  South  Vietnam. 
Government  forces  fought  back. 

Later  the  Geneva  treaty  was  signed  divid- 
ing the  country  permanently  into  Commun- 
ist North  Vietnam  and  nos -Communist 
South  Vietnam.  The  Ink  was  hardly  dry 
when  the  Communists  started  Infiltrating 
South  Vietnam  villages  and  mtirderlng  their 
leaders. 

OAVX  FABMEaa  LAND 

They  also  murdered  landlords  and  tried 
to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  tenant  farmers  by 
tiu-nlng  the  small  farms  (4  to  6  acres)  over 
to  the  landless.  At  first  tenants  welcomed 
the  move  because  land  was  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive, and  rates  of  Interest  were  high — 
as  much  as  10  percent  a  month. 

At  the  same  time  the  country  was  run  by 
a  FYench-educated  elite  which  saw  no  need 
for  democracy.  At  present  South  Vietnam 
Is  governed  by  a  military  directorate  of  10 
generals,  most  of  whom  we  met  personally 
during  our  visit  to  Vietnam.  Even  the  min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  Lam  Van  Trl,  Is  a  mili- 
tary leader. 

Many  of  the  Government  leaders  of  the 
past  were  large  landowners  who  resisted  land 
reform.  But  the  US.  administration  Is  pres- 
suring the  military  directorate  for  a  new  deal 
for  the  maasee. 

This  Includes  a  constitution,  the  right  to 
vote,  land  reform,  and  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. To  this  they  have  agrMd.  Elections 
will  be  held  In  1967. 

In  the  past  too  much  direction  has  come 
from  the  top.  So  the  average  small  farmer 
gets  little  motivation  from  Saigon  official- 
dom. Nor  does  he  take  any  responslbUlty 
(or  Institutions  foisted  upon  him  by  govern- 
ment officials. 

Provincial  chiefs  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment so  they  have  not  been  responsive 
to  needs  of  farmers. 

Other  divisive  forces  are  constaintly  at  work 
to  encoxirage  instability.  These  Include  reli- 
gious, racial,  and  language  differences,  and 
northern  and  southern  suspicions. 

Another  fantastic  Asiatic  practice  la  the 
acceptance  of  graft  and  poUUcal  payoffs.    But 


while  we  were  In  Saigon  an  agricultural  ofB- 
clal  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  taking 
graft. 

Americans  are  Involved  too.  An  AID  offl- 
clal  estimated  that  16  percent  of  a  ehlpment 
disappeared  between  the  port  and  the  des- 
tination. There  are  shortages  of  everything. 
Including  labor.  Inflation  Is  rampant.  The 
cost  of  living  rose  6  percent  in  January. 

TBxmuroous  pbogbxss  mads 
Tet  In  spite  of  graft,  terrorism,  frustra- 
tion,  and   war,   Vletnameae  agriculture  baa 
made  tremendous  progrees. 

Rural  Income  In  1964  amounted  to  19.6 
billion  piastres.  In  1965  rural  Income  Is  ex- 
pected to  double.  Part  of  this  gain  Is  can- 
celed out  by  Infiatlon.  Tet  even  a  60-percent 
real  gain  In  Income  would  be  a  tremendous 
advance. 

So  far  the  South  Vietnam  agricultural  Im- 
provement program  with  U.S.  technical  and 
conunodlty  assistance  has  brought  direct, 
tangible,  and  Immediate  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ple.   Here  Is  the  evidence : 

1.  Last  year  2  million  acre*  were  fertilized 
and  rebulted  In  an  Increase  of  $12  million  In 
farm  Income. 

2.  Plant  pest  control,  beginning  In  1962, 
saved  rice  and  vegetable  farmers  (25  mllUon 
last  year. 

3.  Rodent  control  saved  farmers  an  esti- 
mated $63  million  last  year.  The  Mekong 
Delta  swarms  with  rata.  The  rat-control  pro- 
gram killed  more  than  10  million  rats  last 
year. 

4.  We  provided  about  90.000  tons  of  corn 
to  go  with  54.000  pigs,  mostly  Yorkshires,  we 
have  donated  since  1963.  The  farmer  returns 
one  pig  from  the  first  litter,  which  In  ttim  is 
given  to  another  farmer. 

5.  Vaccinated  nearly  3  million  anlmala 
for  disease  control  at  no  charge. 

6.  Multiplied  and  distributed  Improved 
seed  varieties  of  12  crops.  Yield  Increases 
averaged  nearly  20  p)ercent,  with  some  run- 
ning as  high  as  50  percent. 

7.  Expanded  Irrigation  facilities  to  encour- 
age double  cropping  ana  sometimes  triple 
cropping. 

8.  Provided  agricultural  credit  and  encour- 
aged the  formation  of  farm  co-ops  to  dis- 
tribute fertilizer,  seed,  pigs,  pesticides,  and 
low-oost  radios. 

9.  Encouraged  land  reform  to  put  more 
land  in  the  hands  of  producers.  Since  1957 
work  has  proceeded  to  allow  landless  farmers 
to  buy  3.26  million  acres. 


JUDGE  ROLLER.  THE  BRAVES' 
BASEBALL  ARBITER.  EMINENTLY 
QUAUPIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  who  have  followed  the 
historic  major  league  baseball  contro- 
versy between  the  National  League 
Braves  on  the  one  side  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  County  on  the 
other  are  concerned  about  the  decision 
of  Circuit  Judge  Elmer  Roller.  Judge 
Roller  is  the  Milwaukee  Judge  who  de- 
cided last  week  that  the  Braves  and  the 
National  League  are  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  Wisconsin. 

Judge  Roller  ordered  the  Braves  back 
to  Milwaukee  next  month,  unless  the 
National  League  agrees  to  permit  Mil- 
waukee to  have  a  major  league  baseball 
team  next  year. 

Some  casual  observers  may  not  be  in- 
clined to  give  the  decision  the  weight  it 
deserves.  If  so,  they  will  be  wrong,  and 
for  several  reasons. 

Let  me  point  to  just  one  reason. 
Judge  Elmer  Roller  is  an  exceedingly  able 


Judge.  He  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
from  Marquette  Law  School.  He  was 
so  young  when  he  graduated  that 
he  was  required  to  wait  2  years  before  he 
could  practice  law  in  Wisconsin.  He 
spent  those  2  years  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School. 

Few  lawyers  or  judges  have  so  com- 
pletely dedicated  their  lives  to  the  law 
as  has  Judge  Roller.  During  the  last 
vacation  Judge  Roller  and  his  wife  en- 
Joyed,  he  spent  virtually  the  entire  time 
studying  legal  systems  in  Europe. 

Judge  Roller  is  a  remarkably  diligent 
man.  His  hard  and  dedicated  work  has 
become  a  legend  In  Milwaukee.  In 
connection  with  the  Braves'  case,  he 
worked  day  and  night  for  a  solid  month, 
working  literally  an  18-hour  day,  7  days 
a  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
has  written  a  perceptive  and  appealing 
biography  of  Judge  Roller. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  entitled  "Big  League  Arbiter" 
printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Big  Lkagttb  AaarrEB:  Elmeb  Wn.i.iAu  Rollkb 

The  last  time  Judge  Elmer  William  Roller 
took  a  vacation.  In  1960.  be  spent  a  good 
part  of  It  In  and  out  of  courthouses  In 
Warsaw,  studying  the  Polish  legal  system. 

"And  when  we  got  to  England."  his  wife, 
Eunice,  said  yesterday,  "he  was  like  a  kid. 
Why,  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  reading  all  those  plaques  to  me. 
Every  one  of  them."  The  judge  may  finally 
take  another  vacation.  He  eaiowed  himself 
16  hours'  sleep  yesterday,  following  a  month- 
long  immersion  In  the  complicated  case  that 
resulted  on  Wednesday  In  his  historic  de- 
cision: for  the  first  time,  organized  base- 
ball was  found  guilty  of  a  State  antitrust  vio- 
lation. 

Judge  Roller  ordered  the  National  League 
to  give  him  a  written  plan  for  expansion  by 
May  16  that  would  Include  a  team  for  MU- 
waukee  by  1967.  If  the  league  did  not  com- 
ply, he  ruled,  the  Atlanta  Braves  would  have 
to  return  to  Milwaukee  by  May  18. 

Each  day  during  the  trial  that  p>roduced 
7.000  pages  of  testimony  and  600  exhibits, 
the  pink -cheeked,  white-haired  magistrate 
would  leave  his  office  In  branch  6  of  the  Mil- 
waukee County  circuit  courthouse  laden  with 
two  armloads  ^  briefcases,  stuffed  with 
papers.  ""^ 

He  would  arrive  in  his  eight-room  white 
colonial  home  In  the  exclusive  suburb  of  Fox 
Point  about  9  p.m.  In  his  study  there  were 
books  on  the  floor  and  books  stuffed  Into  oell- 
Ing-hlgh  cases.  There  Is  no  room  for  any 
more. 

No  one  disturbs  the  judge.  "I  learned  long 
ago  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  when  he's 
working  Is  to  keep  quiet."  said  Mrs.  Roller. 

"There  are  no  late  snacks  for  Judge  Roller. 
He  went  on  the  Air  Force  diet  last  year  and 
lost  45  pounds  ( "be  did  It  with  the  same  will 
power  he  ttsed  to  stop  smoking") . 

At  about  2  a.m..  he  would  finish  for  the 
night.  He  would  set  the  alarm  clock  for 
6  ajn.  Mrs.  Roller  admitted  that  she  had 
tried  to  get  up  before  he  did  and  several 
times  she  succeeded.  She  would  reset  the 
alarm  clock  foi  au  later  hour. 

"But  I  couldn't  fool  him,"  she  added. 

"I  think."  said  Mrs.  RoUer,  "he  takes  bis 
work  too  seriously." 

At  the  age  of  64,  he  still  fascinated  by  the 
law.  He  had  decided  in  high  school  that 
law  was  bis  calling. 

By  the  time  he  was  30,  he  bad  graduated 
magna  cum  latide  from  Marquette  Univer- 
sity Law  School — too  young  to  practice.    He 
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laught  for  2  year*  at  tbe  Uivlver«lty  of  ClU- 
ca«fo  before  he  waa  persuaded  by  a  colleague 
in  op^n  a  private  practice,  which  he  did  In 
Mi;w«ultee  m  1923. 

In  1953,  he  waa  appointed  to  tb*  circuit 
oourt  He  lo«t  the  poat  in  tbm  election 
the  following  year,  but  was  a  •ucceaaXul 
candidate  In  iha  1950  electlona. 

liia  decision*  have  been  noted  for  their 
scholarly  reaearch.  Attorneys  have  remarked 
that  he  tins  never  preasured  them — or  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  pressured — during  the 
oou.'s*  of  a  trla; 

The  ]udge  stands  5  fee'.  10^  Inches  and 
keeps  .ni«  weight  at  IVu  pound*  by  walking 
hi«  dachshund*.  Schatzl  and  Louie,  and  by 
pu-terlr.g  around  the  garden  on  hi*  half-acre 
estate 

He  ha«  been  a  baaeball  fan  since  the  days 
-•f  tne  Milwaukee  Brewers  of  the  American 
Association.  After  the  Brave*  came  to  town, 
he  attended  about  a  dosen  game*  a  seaoon— 
aboi:  HU  his  heavy  court  schedule  would 
a. low — and  followed  the  team*  progresa 
cio««ly  by  radio  and  newspaper. 

J'Mge  Roller  wa*  bom  In  Waukesha.  Wl*.. 
on  Septeaiber  34.  1901.  He  married  Eunice 
Wolfe  m  1934  They  have  two  daughters, 
Mrs  Connie  Curtln.  who  Is  married  to  a 
physician  In  Phoenix.  Art*.,  and  18-year-old 
Jeanne,  a  freshman  at  Oeorgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

'I  had  to  do  all  the  disciplining."  said  Mrs. 
Roller  "He  would  never  say  a  cross  word 
fo  the  girls  He  never  let  anything  upset 
him  That's  why  he  can  do  so  much  and 
works  best  under  pressure." 
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FARM     EUREAU     OPPOSES     CUT 
SCHCXJL   MILK   PROGRAM 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur.anlmou5  corst-nt  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes 

The  VICE  PRESroENT  Without  ob- 
jection, U  1.^  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRF  V-  ^  -  Ident.  the 
American  Par^  B  ;;-c,  ,  ^~.v;r  atlon.  dur- 
ing It*  tesuaior  y  L>:  :•  .^e  Agriculture 
Subcommltiee  f  mr  ,-»•!, ate  Appropria- 
tion.'! Committee  on  April  6.  Indicated  its 
opposltlnn  u>  any  cut  In  the  school  milk 
proRram 

I  think  that  this  Is  Indicative  of  the 
wlde-rar.^lns  support  the  program  has 
received  ir.  the  face  of  the  admlnlatra- 
Uon  s  propo.ml  to  slash  it  by  80  percent 
and  redirect  It  to  provide  it  only  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  thoee  in  achools  without 
a  lunch  program. 

Ln  my  estimation,  one  statement  made 
by  John  Ljmn,  who  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  Is  especially  perUnent, 
It  was  quoted  from  a  statement  of  Farm 
Bureau  rwUcy.  I  should  like  to  repeat  It 
today 

The  national  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
progran.a  have  proved  beneHclal  to  school- 
children The  programs  have  helped  to  es- 
tablish proper  dietary  habiu  among  our 
young  people.  We  rwcommend  their  contin- 
uation. It  la  Important  that  the  general 
public  understand  that  the  chief  beneficiar- 
ies of  the  natlonaJ  school  lunch  and  special 
milk  programs  are  schoolchildren  and  not 
firmers 

Most  Americans,  eepeclalJy  thooe  with 
children  In  school,  and  benefiting  from 
the  school  ml!!t  program,  realize  that  It  is 
not  meai.t  simply  as  a  Federal  aid  to 
daln'  farmers.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  seem  to  realize  this 
fact.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  make 
clear  from  its  actions  on  the  school  milk 


program  this  year  that  it  regards  the 
program  primarily  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  nutritional 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren. 
Certainly,  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued at  Its  present  lerel;  at  the  very 
least,  if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the 
children  of  America  who  wUl  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  REEMPLOY- 
MEfO"  PROVISIONS  OF  UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  S.  2996.  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  me  recently,  to  amend  and 
clarify  the  reemplojrment  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act. 

The  bill  is  presently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, headed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  In  the 
belief  that  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Active  Forces,  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  deserve  every  proper  con- 
sideration in  safeguarding  their  employ- 
ment rights  while  they  discharge  their 
patriotic  duty  to  their  country. 

It  is  they  who  are  carrying  the  front- 
line burden  of  defense  in  these  perilous 
times,  amd  I  feel  that  the  civilian  sector 
of  our  life  and  our  economy  can  well  ac- 
commodate Itself  to  their  employment 
needs  so  as  not  to  endanger  their  present 
and  future  livelihood  as  a  result  of  their 
military  service. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  has  reported  that  the  bill  would 
contribute  to  the  morale  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

The  section  of  the  bill  that  provides 
that  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  or 
Reserve  shall  not  be  denied  retention, 
promotion,  or  other  Incident  or  advan- 
tage of  employment  because  of  his  Re- 
serve status  will  "help  assure  that  the 
reservist  will  not  be  penalized  because  of 
his  obligation  for  Reserve  training  and 
call  to  active  duty  in  emergency."  the 
Defense  Department  said. 

The  section  of  the  bill  extending  reem- 
ployment rights  entitlement  by  raising 
the  maximum  to  5  years  of  service  where 
service  beyond  4  years  is  at  the  request 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  "helpful  to  all  the  serv- 
ices in  their  current  efforts  to  encourage 
voluntary  extension  of  service  terms  and 
voluntary  return  to  active  duty  of  Re- 
serves for  temporary  periods,"  the  De- 
partment said. 

The  Department  of  Defense  sees  a 
need  for  this  legislation.  Mr  President, 
and  I  hope  that  as  soon  as  the  distin- 
guished committee  has  completed  Its 
deMberaUons.  the  bill  will  be  reported 
favorably  and  will  be  speedily  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

We  owe  no  less  than  this  to  the  fine 
men  and  women  who  don  the  Nation's 
service  uniform,  whether  In  an  Active  or 
Reserve  capacity,  and  I  am  pleased  to 


have  authored  such  legislation  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  his  remarks  today,  and  on 
his  continuing  work  to  guarantee  the 
reemployment  rights  of  our  servicemen 
In  this  time  of  national  crisis.  He  has 
performed  another  great  service  In 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  in  pressing  for  enactment 
of  a  bill  to  remedy  Inequities  in  present 
law. 

Although  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Russell]  has  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  for  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  I  know  of  no  Sen- 
ator who  has  won  more  respect  from  his 
colleagues.  His  tireless  and  courageous 
effort  on  behalf  of  important  legislation 
have  made  a  great  ccmtributlon  to  the 
work  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  In 
praising  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RtTssiLLl. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in- 
deed has  scored  a  high  mark  for  integ- 
rity and  diligence  in  looking  after  and 
furthering  the  Interests  of  his  State  and 
in  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  is  a  highly  valuable  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  quickly  has  earned  the 
greatest  respect  of  his  coUeagues.  His 
help  and  assistance  during  his  period  of 
service  has  been  valued  highly  by  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  my  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statements  Just  made  regarding  our  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  tMr.  RusbillJ.  I  prefer  to  caU 
him  Don  as  I  have  become  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  have  been  seated 
close  to  him  for  a  year,  lacking  a  few 
days.  Like  my  colleagues  I  hold  him  In 
the  highest  admiration.  Pot  a  few  weeks 
I  called  him  Gtovemor.  but  former  Gov- 
ernor and  now  Senator  Donald  Russell 
Is  such  a  fine,  friendly,  personable  man  It 
is  natural  to  call  him  Dow.  During  the 
past  12  months  he,  as  Senator,  has  earned 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his 
Industry,  competence  and,  in  fact,  for 
all-around  knowledge. 

I  know  that  our  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
RusskllI.  has  In  the  past  served  his  State 
and  Nation  In  high  positions  of  respon- 
slWlity.  Also,  I  am  informed  that  he 
made  a  magnificent  record  overseas  as 
an  ofDcer  In  our  Armed  Forces  and  that 
for  5  years.  I  believe,  covering  a  period 
from  around  1952  on  he  was  president 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
became  known  and  respected  as  one  of 
the  great  university  presidents  in  our 
Nation.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  cit- 
izens of  South  Carolina  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  life  record  of  our 
colleague,  EXjkald  Rxtsskll,  who  served  as 
Governor  of  that  sovereign  State  and  Is 
now  faithfully  representing  its  citizens 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senators  for  their  kind  r«narks. 
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THE  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WARSAW 

GHETTO  UPRISING— MESSAGE  BY 

SENATOR  CASE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  17, 
1966.  a  program  of  commemoration  by 
55  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  groups,  at- 
tended by  2.000  people,  took  place  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  on  the  23d  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  That  In- 
famous Incident,  in  which  almost  all  of 
Warsaw's  Jews  perished,  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  message  which 
I  addressed  to  the  audience  at  Newark's 
Weequachic  High  School  on  April  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deeply  regret  that  longstanding  spieaking 
engagement  at  this  hour  prevents  me  from 
Joining  you  in  program  sponsored  by  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  group*  to  commemorate  23d 
anniversary  of  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
Though  the  decades  seem  to  pass  by  quickly, 
the  memory  of  that  tragic  and  courageous 
stand  by  the  Warsaw  Jews  will  live  forever  In 
the  minds  of  freedom-loving  people.  The 
brave  struggle  of  Warsaw's  ghetto  la  etched 
In  the  memory  of  Jews  the  world  over.  Indeed 
of  aU  who  lived  through  that  darkest  period 
In  recent  history.  I  Join  with  you  in  spirit 
as  you  pay  homage  to  the  msmory  of  War- 
saw's Jew*  and  their  hopeless  plight  of  23 
years  ago. 

Ci-nToaD  P.  Cask. 

U.S.  Senator. 


ANNUAL   GOVERNMENTAL   AFFAIRS 
SEMINAR  OF  NEW  JERSEY  JAYCEES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  at  the  An- 
nutd  Governmental  Affairs  Seminar  of 
the  New  Jersey  Jaycees  held  at  the  state- 
house  in  Trenton.  N.J. 

The  opportunity  was  especially  wel- 
come to  me  because  of  the  initiative  that 
the  New  Jersey  Jaycees  have  shown  In 
the  area  of  public  affairs.  At  the  urging 
of  the  New  Jersey  Jaycees,  the  national 
bo€uxl  of  Jaycees  recently  decided  to 
adopt  the  New  Jersey  "Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment" project  as  a  national  action 
project. 

To  carry  out  the  project,  our  New 
Jersey  Jaycee  oflBclals  prepared  a  code 
of  ethics  kit.  The  organisation  is  press- 
ing for  passage  of  its  suggested  form  of 
ordinance  by  every  New  Jersey  com- 
munity. Since  the  project  has  now  In- 
come a  national  project,  I  believe  the  text 
of  the  code  is  of  general  interest,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  these  remarks  the  partial 
text  of  my  remarks  to  the  Jaycees  In 
Trenton,  N.J.,  and  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Newark  News  on  December 
26.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  code  of 
ethics,  remarks,  and  article  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Nrw  JaaoxT  Jatcexs  Codk  or  Ethics  Krr 
lst's  kssp  oira  tnrNiciPAL  oitwials  high  dm 

TRK    PKOCOTAt. 

An  ordinance  promulgating  a  code  of  ethic* 
for  the  officials,  appointee*,  and  employee* 
of  the  town  of  *  *  *  and  providing  for 
penaltte*  for  the  violation  thereof 
Whereas  in  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment It  Is  essential  that  the  conduct  of  pub- 


lic officers  and  employees  hold  the  respect  and 
Inspire  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Public 
officers  must  therefore  avoid  conduct  which 
is  In  violation  of  their  trust  or  which  creates 
a  Justifiable  impression  among  the  public 
that  violates  that  trust.  To  this  end,  con- 
scientious public  officials  should  have  specific 
standards  to  guide  their  conduct.  It  1*  at 
the  same  time  recognized  that  citizens  who 
serve  in  government  cannot  and  should  not 
be  exj>ected  to  be  without  any  personal  In- 
terest In  the  decisions  and  policies  of  gov- 
ernment and  that  such  citizens  who  are  offi- 
cials or  employees  have  a  right  to  private 
Interests  of  a  personal,  financial,  and  eco- 
nomic nature. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordained  by  the  mu- 
nicipal council  of  the  town  of  *  *  *  that  all 
public  officers,  officials,  employees,  and  ap- 
pointees be  governed  by  the  following  stand- 
ards and  code  of  ethics: 

1.  No  (^nclal,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  full  or 
part  time,  of  the  town  of  •  •  •  or  any 
agency,  board,  ccxnmlttee,  or  commission 
thereof  shaU  directly  or  indirectly  use  or 
attempt  to  use  his  position  to  secure  any 
preferential  or  unlawful  rights,  benefits,  ad- 
vantages or  iMivileges  tor  lilmself  or  for 
others. 

ICAINTAIN    PUBUC    COtfTtOKNCR    WTTH    A    WOKX- 
ABLK   CODK   or   CTKICS 

1.  No  Official,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  full  or 
part  time,  of  the  town  of  •  •  •  or  any 
agency,  board,  committee,  or  commission 
thereof  shall  directly  or  indirectly  use  or 
attempt  to  use  tUs  position  to  secure  any 
preferential  or  unlawful  rights,  benefits,  a<l 
vantages,  or  privileges  for  himself  or  for 
others. 

2.  No  official,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  full  or 
part  time,  of  the  town  of  •  •  •  or  any 
agency,  board,  committee,  or  commission 
thereof  shall  directly  or  indirectly  engage  In 
any  buslnesa,  transaction,  public  or  private, 
or  professional  activity,  or  shall  have  a  finan- 
cial or  other  personal  Interest,  direct  or  in- 
direct, which  is  in  actual  or  potential  con- 
flict with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 

3.  No  official,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  full  or 
part  time,  of  the  town  of  •  •  •  or  any 
agency,  board,  committee,  or  cocunlsslon 
thereof  stiall  disclose  or  use  confidential  in- 
formation concerning  the  municipality  to 
promote  the  financial  or  other  private  inter- 
est of  himself  or  others. 

4.  No  official,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  fuU  or 
part  time,  of  the  town  of  •  •  •  or  any 
agency,  board,  committee,  or  commission 
thereof  shall  accept  any  gift,  whether  In  the 
form  of  service,  loan,  thing,  or  promise,  from 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  which  to  his 
knowledge  Ls  Interested  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  maiuier  whatsoever  in  business  deal- 
ings with  the  municipality  and  over  which 
biislnees  dealings  he  bh*  power  to  take  or 
Influence  official  action. 

THK  IKPKlSaiONS  MAOI  BT  PX^BLIC  OmCIALS 
AKK  LASTtNC:  StNCKBrTT,  MOaALrTT.  KTHICAL 
CONDUCT,  DEDICATION,  DrTBOBITT,  MON- 
BOSSISM 

6.  No  Official,  appointee  of  the  municipal- 
ity or  any  agency,  board,  committee,  or  com- 
mission thereof,  shall  vote  for  the  adoption 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment or  nonpayment  of  any  indebtedness 
owing  or  allegedly  owing  by  this  town  which 
he  lias  a  direct  or  indirect  perscMial  pecuniary 
or  private  interest. 

6.  No  official,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  full  or 
part  time,  of  the  town  of  •  •  •,  or  any  agency, 
board,  committee,  or  commission  thereof 
shall  represent  any  private  interest  before 
any  agency  or  board  of  the  municipality  to 
the  detriment  of  the  municipality  or  for  the 


purpose  of  personal  gain  or  in  any  llUgatlon 
in  which  the  municipality  1*  a  party. 

7.  An  official,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  full  or 
part  time  of  the  town  of  •  •  • ,  or  any  agency, 
board,  committee  or  commission  thereof, 
who  has  a  direct  or  indirect  financial  Interest 
In  any  business  entity,  transaction,  or  con- 
tract with  munlcipaUty,  or  in  the  sale  of  real 
estate,  materials,  supplies  or  services  to  the 
municipality,  the  disposition  of  which  may 
be  Influenced  by  his  official  position  shall 
refrain  from  voting  or  deliberating  upton 
such  proposed  legislation  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipating In  such  transaction  and  be  sliall 
disclose  publicly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  Interest. 

INSTILL  A  TKOST  IN   TOtTB  PTTBUC  SKBVANTS 

8.  No  official,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  full 
or  part  time,  of  the  town  of  •  •  •  or  any 
agency,  board,  committee,  or  commission 
thereof,  shall  accept  other  employment,  or 
professional  retainers,  or  the  promise  there- 
of, that  might  reasonably  conflict  with  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  or  that 
might  reasonably  tend  to  Impair  his  Inde- 
pendent or  Impartial  Judgment  or  action 
in  the  exercise  or  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

9.  No  official,  appointee  or  employee, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid  and  whether  full 
or  part  time  of  the  town  of  •  •  •  or  any 
agency,  board,  committee,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly become  involved  In  any  business  or». 
business  transaction,  or  make  any  Invest- 
ment in  any  securities  (as  such  terra  Is  de- 
fined by  the  "uniform  securities  law" )  which 
win  impair,  or  reasonably  tend  to  impair  hi* 
Judgment  or  action  In  the  exercise  or  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties.  Nothing  con- 
tained herein  sbaU  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  bona  fide  investments  in  securities 
traded  on  a  securities  exchange  registered  as 
a  national  securities  exchange  under  the 
Federal  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1034, 
in  shares  In  an  Investment  company  reg- 
istered under  the  Federal  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1040,  or  in  securities  of  a  pub- 
lic utility  holding  company  registered  under 
the  Federal  Public  UUlity  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1036. 

10.  There  Is  hereby  created  and  established 
a  board  of  ethics  to  consist  of  five  members 
who  shall  hold  no  other  office  or  employment 
under  the  municipality.  At  least  one  of  said 
member*  *ball  be  an  attorney  at  law  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  All  members  shall  be 
residents  of  the  town  of  •    •   •. 

One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  four  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  municipal  council.  All  appointees 
must  be  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
municipal  council  at  a  regular  public  meet- 
ing. Members  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  6 
years:  Provided,  however.  That  those  first 
appointed  hereunder  shall  have  terms  ex- 
piring 1,  2.  3,  4,  and  6  years,  respectively, 
from  the  date  of  commencement  of  their 
terms.  The  members  shall  elect  a  chairman 
annually.  The  board  shall  adopt  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  the  board's  business.  The 
board  shall  select  a  secretary  who  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  tlS  per  meeting.  Upon 
the  written  request  of  the  office  or  employee 
concerned,  the  board  shall  render  written 
advisory  opinions  based  upon  the  provisions 
of  this  code.  The  board  shall  publish  its 
advisory  opinions  with  the  po^er,  Ijowever. 
to  make  such  deletions  as  the  board  may 
deem  necessary  if  the  board  in  it*  discretion 
shall  consider  It  advisable  to  prevent  dis- 
closure of  the  Identity  of  the  office  or  em- 
ployee Involved. 

ii.  Upon  the  sworn  complaint  of  any  per- 
son alleging  facts  which,  if  true,  would  con- 
stitute Improper  conduct  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  code,  the  board  shall  conduct 
a  public  hearing  in  accordance  with  all  the 
requirements  of  due  process  of  law  and,  in 
written    findings    of    fact    and    conclusions 
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ba«e<l    thereon    make  a  detercal&atlon   con- 
cern mg  Uie  propriety  oX  tb«  conduct  oX  th« 

offlciai  or  employee  complained  of. 

12  Where  the  board  of  eUxlc«,  aXter  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  «hall  ma^  a  determination,  in 
writing,  that  tbe  conduct  of  any  offlciai  or 
employee  waa  Improper,  th*  municipal  coun- 
cil may  Adopt  a  reaolutlon  of  cenaure,  aua- 
penslcn  or  removal  from  office  of  said  offlciai 
or  employee. 

13.  Tnii  >ri;aance  ahail  take  effect  upon 
anal  paaRa,^e  ^irid  publication  a«  provided  by 
law. 

*0<iPT      »     PBACTIr  ti.     COIW    OF    milCS    TO     KAISX 
TH«     M<>R.*1.     TOW«     OF     LOCAI.     OOVTKNICKIirr 

1  The  1  x^al  Jayee«  chapter  should  make 
c:.io  «>r- :■»»  fraternal.  and  rellgloua 
g.'jups  aware  of  the  dealrabLUty  and  need 
for  a  code  :  ?'r.;ca  aa  a  ^ide  to  local  officers 
and  emplovet'^i 

2  P^ibllclty  and  releaae  to  the  news  media 
«h  ju;d  be  encouraged. 

3  Lo<;a:  Jaycee  chapters  should  organize 
the  campaign  amongst  the  service  groups  and 
consider  the  poeslblUty  of  a  community 
forum  on  ethics  In  government  today. 

4  The  code  should  be  submitted  by  the 
Jaycee  to  the  local  governing  body. 

5  Tlie  governing  body  should  be  requeated 
both  directly  and  through  the  news  media  to 
act  favorably  upon  such  a  code. 

P*«Ti,*i  Trx-  r  P^iiAaKa  bt  Scnatob  Cut- 
rrt^a  P  Cass  to  -nut  AtntVAi.  Oovxunmf- 
T*L   AfTAina  Seminab  of  th«  Nrw  Jbhxt 

jATCKIta 

Mo6t  If  not  all  of  you,  t  am  sure,  have 
btTTi  urs-d  at  on*  time  or  another  to  take 
an  a^tlv-  part  In  poltttce  Quite  apart  from 
compelling  c'-nsi'lrratlona  of  earning  a  living 
and  <i'ipport:r.i!  a  family,  many  of  you.  have, 
I  s\isp<^t  H.*ile<l  at  the  pro«pect,  poeslbly  out 
nf  a  feel: no;  that  politics.  If  not  exactly 
dirty    is  only  semlrespectable. 

This  Is  a  feeling  shared  by  many  Ameri- 
cana— to  the  detriment  of  politics  and  to  the 
quality  of  our  public  life.  That  la  why  the 
theme  of  this  conference — "Ethics  In  Oov- 
emment"— seema  to  me  heeu-tenlng  and  slg- 
nlftcant.  It  Is  further  concrete  evidence  of 
the  active  Interest  of  your  members  In  lift- 
ing th?  lev?!  of  political  life,  an  Interest 
alrfsdv  manircgted  In  the  adoption  by  the 
New  Jerwv  Jayceee  of  the  ethlca  "action" 
pro]^»  That  the  National  Jayceee  recently 
adopted  •'Bthlce  In  Oovemmenf  as  a  na- 
tional action"  project  for  the  coming  year 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  InlUatlve  shown  by  our 
New  J^rtev  organlzaUon  as  well  aa  another 
indication  of  countrywide  concern  to  protect 
governmental  Integrity  at  every  level. 

Codes  of  ethics  are  Increasingly  common 
!n  profofM'.onai  and  buslnees  life.  And  the 
sanction  of  :aw  m  greater  or  leeeer  degree.  Is 
frfHjuenUy  available  to  underglrd  them  The 
maintenanoo  of  high  standards  of  conduct 
>>v  public  officials  Is  no  leea  important.  It 
Is  Important  for  lu  own  sake,  the  here  and 
now  piiDlic  Interest  It  Is  Important  too  for 
the  future  In  attracting  talented  men  and 
women  of  Int^trlty  to  public  service. 

I  have  !on«  urged  one  proposal  that  I  be- 
lieve would  greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  a  code  of  ethlca  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment This  la  the  adoption  of  a  require- 
ment that  all  top  officials,  whether  In  the 
leirtslatlve  or  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment annually  submit  a  report,  open  to  pub- 
lic !n«p«H-tlon  ;f  the  amount  and  sources  of 
thej-  Income  their  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
anv  transactions  In  property  of  any  kind. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  to  make  such  a  re- 
port would  serve  as  a  stop-and- think  signal 
for  public  officials  contemplating  "outside" 
activities.  Awareness  that  ones  ftnanclal 
dealings  will  become  known  to  the  public  Is 
the  most  ..ffectlve  deterrent  I  know  to  wrong- 
ful or  qu«.T. enable  oondutt.  In  this  sense, 
a  dlsclosur-  re^julrement  would  be  automatic 
In  Its  operation.     And  at  the  same  time  It 


would  provide  a  maeiu  for  detecting  failure 
to  live  up  to  ethical  standards.  In  abort.  It 
would  both  complement  and  help  to  enforce 
a  code  of  ethics. 

Opponents  of  the  dlacloaure  requirement 
u«ually  object  to  ita  "drastic"  character  and 
argue  that  It  would  constitute  aa  Invasion  of 
the  privacy  to  which  every  citizen  Is  entitled. 
But  many  clttxen*  In  private  life  are  already 
subject  to  this  requirement.  The  Securities 
and  Kxchange  Commission,  for  example,  re- 
quires corporate  "Insiders"  to  report  regu- 
larly their  transactions  In  the  stock  of  their 
oorporatlona.  The  Idea  of  t>arlng  one's  fi- 
nancial situation  is  understandably  not  an 
opportunity  most  people  seek.  But,  as  one 
who  haa  done  so,  I  can  assure  you.  It  la  not 
as  painful  as  one  might  think.  And,  from 
the  Individual's  point  of  view,  it  has  affirma- 
tive value,  for  It  Is  the  strongest  possible 
protection  against  suspicion  or  smear.  Prom 
the  public's  point  of  view,  the  advantages 
are,  I  believe,  clear. 

No  leas  than  the  stockholders  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  the  public  at  large  has  a 
legitimate  Interest  In  the  financial  activities 
of  those  to  whom  they  have  entrusted  the 
operation  of  their  government.  Adoption 
of  a  disclosure  requirement  along  the  line  I 
have  proposed — at  every  level  of  government, 
Federal.  State,  and  local,  and  for  both  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches — would  put  new 
meaning  Into  our  traditional  concept  of  pub- 
lic office  as  a  public  trust. 

(From  the  Newark  (N.T  )  Simday  News,  Dec. 

M.  1»«6] 

Junto*  CKAiCBkB  Cncm^nss  Com  o»  Ethics 

FOK  Towns 

(By  Angelo  BagUvo) 

The  New  Jersey  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Is  acting  in  an  area  where  politicians, 
high  and  low,  have  long  feared  to  tread — 
conflict  of  Interest  legislation. 

As  a  State  action  project,  the  Jaycees  re- 
cently distributed  to  their  approximately  800 
local  chapters  code  of  ethics  kits — Illustrated 
pamphlets  containing  a  model  municipal 
conflicts  of  Interest  ordinance. 

The  kit  urges  the  local  Jaycees  to  make 
civic,  service,  fraternal  and  religious  groups 
aware  of  the  deetrablllty  and  need  for  a  code 
of  ethics  aa  a  guide  to  kx:al  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  model  code  should  be  presented  to  the 
municipal  governing  body  and  a  campaign 
organized  to  encourage  favorable  action  on 
adoption  of  an  ordinance,  the  kit  states. 

LOCAL  OTMSKLUiXS 

Like  the  weather,  conflict  of  interest  legis- 
lation in  both  Washington  and  Trenton  has 
been  something  everybody  talks  about.  But 
the  talk  has  not  been  tranclated  Into  mean- 
ingful law. 

The  Jaycee's  campaign  U  aimed  at  launch- 
ing a  movement  for  code  of  ethics  legisla- 
tion for  elected  and  appointed  governmental 
officials  and  employees  at  the  grasaroots  level. 

A  moving  force  behind  the  project  Is 
Bernard  A.  Kuttner,  corporation  counsel  of 
Irvlngton  and  president  of  the  Irvlngton  Jay- 
ceee. It  was  Kuttner  who  was  principal 
draftsman  of  the  model  code,  but  he  em- 
phaslnee  that  It  Is  Intended  only  as  a  sug- 
gested guide. 

pao  VISIONS 

The  model  code  states  that  no  official, 
appointee  or  employee  of  the  town,  paid  or 
unpaid,  or  member  of  any  municipal  board, 
agency^  cOTnmlttee  or  commission  shall: 

"Directly  or  Indirectly  use  or  attempt  to  use 
his  position  to  secure  any  preferential  or 
tinlawful  rights,  benefits,  advantages  or 
privileges  for  himself  or  for  other*. 

•TXrectly  or  Indirectly  engage  in  any  busl- 
neaa.  transaction,  public  or  private,  or  pro- 
feMlonal  activity,  or  shaU  have  a  financial  or 
other  pergonal  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect, 
which  la  In  actual  or  potential  conflict  with 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 


"Diacloee  or  use  confidential  Information 
concerning  the  municipality  to  promote  the 
financial  or  other  private  interest  of  himself 
or  others. 

"Accept  any  gift,  whether  In  the  form  of 
service,  loan,  thing,  or  promise,  from  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  which  to  his 
knowledge  Is  Interested  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  any  manner  whatsoever  in  business  deal- 
ings with  the  municipality  and  over  which 
business  dealings  he  has  power  to  take  or  In- 
fluence offlciai  action. 

VOTING     LnUTB 

"Vote  for  the  adoption  or  defeat  of  any 
legislation  or  for  the  payment  or  nonpay- 
ment of  any  indebtedness  owed  or  allegedly 
owed  by  this  town  In  which  he  has  a  direct 
or  Indirect  personal  pecuniary  or  private  In- 
terest. 

"Represent  any  private  Interest  before  any 
agency  or  board  of  the  municipality  to  the 
detriment  of  the  municipality  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personal  gain,  or  In  any  litigation  In 
which  the  municipality  Is  a  party. 

"Accept  other  employment  or  professional 
retainers,  or  the  promise  thereof,  that  might 
reasonably  conflict  with  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  or  that  might  reasonably 
tend  to  Impair  his  Independent  or  Impartial 
Judgment  or  action  in  the  exerdae  or  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties." 

Another  section  would  prohibit  officials 
who  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  financial 
interest  In  any  transaction  or  contract  be- 
fore the  municipality  from  voting  or  delib- 
erating on  the  matter, 

EXCEPTIONS 

Local  officials  also  would  be  barred  from 
Involvement  or  investment  Ln  any  business 
"which  will  Impair,  or  reasonably  tend  to  im- 
pair, his  Judgment  or  action  In  the  exercise 
of  his  official  duties."  There  would  be  no 
prohibition  against  investing  in  national  se- 
curities registered  under  the  Federal  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act.  In  shares  of  a  federally 
registered  investment  company  or  In  securi- 
ties of  a  registered  public  utility  holding 
company. 

The  code  proposes  the  creation  of  a  local 
board  of  ethics  to  supervise  the  program. 
The  suggested  makeup  Is  five  members,  one 
named  by  the  mayor  and  fotir  by  the  munici- 
pal council.  One  member  would  have  to  be 
a  lawyer,  but  none  could  hold  any  other  of- 
fice or  employment  in  the  municipality. 

The  board  would  Issue  advisory  opinions 
when  questions  on  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest are  raised  by  any  municipal  agency 
or  employee. 

HEARINGS     ASKkD 

If  sworn  complaints  are  made  against  any 
offlciai  or  employee,  the  board  would  conduct 
a  public  hearing  and  make  a  decision  on 
whether  there  was  improper  action.  If  the 
board  flnds  Impropriety,  the  municipal  coun- 
cil then  would  decide  whether  to  censure. 
su8p>end,  or  fire  the  official  or  employee. 

Kuttner  concedes  that  the  field  of  conflict 
of  Interest  legislation  has  always  been  a  kind 
of  political  no  man's  land.  But  he  said  he 
Is  hopeful  the  Jaycees  campaign  will  help  to 
break  down  this  traditional  resistance.  He 
reported  that  10  communities  already  have 
adopted   similar  legislation. 

In  19«4.  Kuttner  participated  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  State  league  of  municipalities  to 
adopt  officially  a  model  code  of  ethics  for 
presentation  to  its  nearly  600  member  mu- 
nlclpallUes.     It  ran  Into  a  dead  end. 
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PROTECTION  OF  PARKLAND 

Mr,  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago,  afi  I  have  done  before,  I  urged  Brig. 
Gen.  C.  M.  Ouke.  Knglneer-Oommlssloner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  place  In  a 
tunnel  the  entire  leg  of  a  freeway  sched- 
uled to  run  through  West  Potomac  Park, 


ooe  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful 
parks  In  the  Nation. 

Immediately  following  my  statement,  a 
F^eral  roads  official  publicly  attacked 
the  tunneling  concept,  saying  it  should 
be  avoided  because  It  is  expensive  and 
Impairs  a  motorist's  view  of  the  local 
scenery.  According  to  a  newiyiaper  ac- 
count, he  added: 

Parks  are  not  developed  for  landscape 
architects  or  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  few 
people  living  near  them,  or  even  for  the 
heads  of  park  departments — and  after  read- 
ing this  morning's  paper,  perhaps  I  should 
say  "Not  for  U£    Senators,  either." 

Apparently  he  believes  that  parks  are 
for  one  thing  only — providing  more  space 
for  highways.  The  whole  range  of  needs 
of  the  urban  human  being  are  of  no  ac- 
count; the  only  thing  that  matters  is  that 
the  motorist's  view  be  unobstructed.  But 
what  sort  of  a  view  of  anything  does  the 
motorist  get  while  traveling  the  super- 
highway at  60  or  70  miles  an  hour? 

The  statement  of  the  Federal  roads 
offlciai  brings  to  mind  the  saying  that 
wars  are  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
generals.  Eqtially,  highway  building  Is 
too  Important  to  be  left  totally  to  the 
highway  builders.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
their  performance  of  their  engineering 
job.  Obviously  they  know  how  to  build 
highways. 

But  I  do  challenge  any  assumption 
that  they  should  have  the  final  say  as  to 
where  a  highway  ought  to  be  placed,  or 
how  it  should  be  designed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  may  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

I  believe  the  final  determination  is  a 
matter  for  those  officials  in  each  com- 
munity who  carry  overall  responsibility 
for  maintaining  its  viability  &n6  llv- 
abllity.  The  best  highway  does  not  al- 
ways run  from  point  to  point  by  the 
shortest  distance. 

The  attack  on  the  tunneling  concept 
Ignores  the  chorus  of  protest  which  has 
ailsen  in  cities  across  the  country.  In 
San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  many  other  places,  as  well  as  in  New 
Jersey,  responsible  citizens  are  up  in 
arms — and  rightly  so — over  the  destruc- 
tive Impact  of  superhighways  on  their 
communities,  on  their  parks,  and  on  his- 
torical sites. 

Highways  are  a  necessity — but  high- 
ways must  be  designed  and  located  so 
that  they  do  not  destroy  the  llvability 
and  individuality  of  our  cities. 

This  need  is  especially  urgent  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  If  we  are  to  retain 
Washington's  historic  heritage,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  llvability  and  charm 
of  our  Capital  City,  extra  pains  must  toe 
taken  to  make  certain  in  our  highway 
building — and  in  all  other  public  proj- 
ects— we  give  attention  to  the  full  range 
of  community  needs,  both  tangible  and 
intangible. 

Tunneling  highways  should  be  viewed 
as  an  opportunity — ^not  as  an  obstacle. 


It  offers  the  possibility  of  improving 
transportation  within  our  cities  and 
suburbs  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
neighborhoods,  businesses,  parks,  and 
other  open  spaces. 

I  called  attention  to  this  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  August  2  after  reading  an  ar- 
ticle which  discussed  the  feasibility  of 
building  tunneled  highways.  The  thrust 
of  the  article  was  that  tunnels  are  get- 
ting cheaper  to  build  and  operate,  and 
open  highways  more  expensive;  there- 
fore, it  would  be  useful  to  consider  put- 
ting many  of  our  new  roads  underground 
in  congested  areas. 

The  concept  of  tunneling  was  endorsed 
last  year  by  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator Rex  Whitton  at  a  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  meeting  on  the 
alinement  of  the  south  leg  highway 
through  West  Potomac  Park.  And  only 
a  few  days  ago,  I  might  add.  Mr.  Whit- 
ton joined  in  a  statement  that  found 
"attractive"  a  plan  to  construct  aiiother 
segment  of  the  local  highway  system 
under  a  main  thoroughfare. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  parks  are  not 
the  private  presei-ve  of  anyone.  They 
are  for  all  the  people  to  enjoy.  But  they 
will  not  exist  for  anyone  if  we  permit 
them  to  be  overrun  by  modern,  multilane 
superhighways. 

In  our  Increasingly  urbanized  sdciety. 
more  parks  and  other  recreation  areas 
are  needed — not  fewer.  Too  much  of 
our  pilous  and  limited  park  land  al- 
ready has  been  swallowed  up. 

I  shall  shortly  introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  stem  the  steady  erosion  of 
park  land  in  the  United  States.  Under 
my  bill,  among  other  things,  park  land 
taken  lor  highways  and  other  nonpark 
purposes  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  to  be  replaced  by  equivalent  land 
elsewhere. 

Adoption  of  this  principle  of  compen- 
sation In  kind  Is  long  overdue.  It  Is 
certainly  desirable  everywhere.  It  is  es- 
sential in  our  cities  if  any  urban  parks 
at  all  are  to  be  saved. 

Under  my  recommendation,  the  pai^ 
land  taken  would  have  to  be  replaced 
acre  for  acre— or.  If  you  will,  foot  for 
foot. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  preservation 
of  natural  beauty  in  this  country.  Com.- 
mendably,  the  First  Lady  is  pressing  a 
campaign  to  make  everyone  conscious  of 
the  need  to  do  his  part  in  this  effort.  Yet 
at  the  very  moment  when  this  campaign 
is  reaching  its  climax,  it  is  clear  from 
the  statement  that  spurred  my  remarks 
and  from  the  threat  of  highway  con- 
struction in  the  midst  ot  the  world- 
famous  cherry  blossoms,  that  some  Fed- 
eral officials  still  have  not  gotten  the 
message. 


THE  SmjA-nON  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
4  additional  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  our  Armed  Forces,  by 
their  sacrifices,  gave  a  new  lease  on  life 
to  the  non-Commnnist  military  and 
political   structure   of   South   Vietnam. 


But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  That 
new  lease  on  life  runs  only  so  long  as 
U.S.  support  continues  and,  in  present 
circumstances,  continues  to  grow. 

Indeed,  the  price  may  be  expected  to 
rise  once  again  as  a  result  of  the  current 
chain  ot  developments.  Certainly,  polit- 
ical changes  since  the  death  of  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  have  tended  to  increase 
the  cost  of  support  in  terms  of  U5.  lives 
and  aid. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  French  lost 
the  war  not  in  Indochina,  but  in  Paris. 
It  has  been  implied,  in  parallel  over- 
simplification of  this  most  complex  prob- 
lem, that  If  the  present  war  is  lost,  it  will 
not  be  lost  in  Indochina  but  in  the  United 
States  and,  more  specifically,  in  Wash- 
ington. Euid  perhaps  even  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  about  Ume  to  dispense 
once  and  for  all  with  glib  assertions  of 
that  kind.  The  great  need  is  to  probe 
for  the  dimensions  of  this  complex  and 
changing  situation  and  for  a  rational 
role  for  the  United  States.  The  reality 
is  that  if  Indochina  is  lost  it  cannot  be 
lost  by  the  United  States,  which  has 
never  possessed  it.  does  not  possess  it 
now.  and  would  not  possess  it  if  It  could. 
The  reality  Is  that,  in  any  meaningful 
sense,  Vietnam  cannot  be  won  or  lost  In 
the  United  States  or  Washington.  Nor 
can  it  be  won,  in  a  final  or  an  enduring 
sense,  by  Americsins  in  Vietnam  who 
have  carried  their  difficult  tasks  at  such 
great  sacrifice. 

But  If  It  comes  to  that,  the  future  of 
Vietnam  can  be  won  or  lost  in  Saigon  by 
a  failuie  of  Vietnamese  leadership  and 
by  the  continuing  Inadequacies  of  the 
present  politico-military  structure.  It 
can  be  lost  in  Saigon,  too,  if  we  do  not 
exercise  in  Uiis  matter  a  wise  restraint 
against  overeagemess  to  help  and  in 
this  recent  crisis  President  Johnson  has 
acted  most  commendably.  It  cannot  be 
said  too  often  that  in  this  day  &]\d  age, 
and  in  matters  of  political  leadership  in 
particular,  our  efforts  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  efforts  which  must  come 
from  others  on  behalf  of  their  own 
peoples. 

To  sum  up.  whatever  their  outoMne. 
recent  events  tell  us  that  there  is  trouble 
in  Vietnam.  It  Is  deeper  and  more  com- 
plex than  we  have  heretofore  been  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge.  We  will  do  well, 
now,  to  face  up  to  that  fact  and  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  deeply  enmeshed  In  the 
trouble.  We  may  be  prepared  to  let 
alone  these  irmer  conflicts  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  they  will  not  let  us  alcwie.  They 
may  appear  peripheral  to  us  in  view  of 
the  emphasis  which  has  been  given  to 
other  aspects  of  the  problem.  In  fact, 
they  may  have  very  litUe  to  do  with  the 
war  in  which  our  forces  are  engaged. 
But  the  fact  is,  too.  that  they  are  la- 
separable  from  that  war  from  the  Viet- 
namese point  of  view.  Indeed,  for  many 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  present  difficul- 
ties are  more  central  to  the  problems  of 
Vietnam  than  the  war. 

We  can  ignore  these  considerations 
only  at  the  risk  of  turning  the  war  in 
Vietnam  into  one  which  Is,  at  best,  irrele- 
vant to  the  people  of  Vietnam  and,  at 
worst,  one  In  which  their  hostility  may 
readily  be  enlisted  against  us.    We  had 
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bftur  recognize,  Instead,  that  these  re- 
cent manifestations  of  schisms  In  Viet- 
nam lend  added  emphasis  to  the  validity 
of  the  Presidents  policy.  He  has  de- 
signed that  policy  to  serve  XJS.  interests 
by  an  active  and  continuing  search  for 
negotiations  In  an  effort  to  end  the  war 
and  so  contain  our  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam within  reasonable  limits. 

It  bears  repeating,  therefore,  at  this 
time  that  there  is  only  one  really  basic 
factor  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
U.S.  policy  is  essential  to  a  prompt  end 
to  the  conflict  by  negotiations  and  to  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  Porcefs.  That  fac- 
tor has  t)een  described,  in  effect,  time 
and  again  by  the  President,  and  without 
Us.  ■  •  and.s."  or  "buts."  That  factor  is 
the  establishment  of  conditions,  through 
negotiations,  which  will  assure  and  safe- 
guard an  authentic  and  free  choice  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as  to  their 
political  future  and  as  to  their  ultimate 
relationship  with  North  Vietnam.  That 
and  that  alone  is  the  objective  of  the 
United  States  military  effort  and  the 
President  s  policy. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  neither 
the  United  Nations  nor  the  Cochairmen 
of  the  Geneva  Conferences — that  Is  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
or  other  participants  therein  have  l)een 
able  to  bring  about  negotiations  looking 
to  a  peaceful  solution  along  these  lines. 
It  may  be.  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  others 
have  said,  that  conditions  do  not  exist 
at  this  lime  which  permit  them  to  take 
an  Initiative  for  negotiations.  But  it 
may  also  be  that  efforts  to  bring  about 
negotiations  may  be  pressed  more  use- 
fully elsewhere  than  either  through  the 
Geneva  conferees  or  the  United  Nations. 
It  may  be  that  negotiations  should  be 
sought  with  greater  vigor  precisely  in 
the  region  where  the  proximity  of  the 
conSict  lends  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
to  the  necessity  for  its  settlement. 

It  ha-s  been  said  many  times  and,  in  my 
Judgmt:-:-:  correctly,  that  a  just  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  by  nego- 
tiations would  serve  the  Interests  of  this 
Nation  as  well  as  other  nations  which 
are  either  painfully  Involved  or  threat- 
ened with  Involvement.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  perhaps  there  Is  something  to 
be  said  for  a  direct  confrontation  across 
a  peace  table  between  ourselves  and 
Hanoi.  Peking,  and  such  elements  In 
South  Vietnam  as  may  be  essential  to 
the  making  and  keeping  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  In  that  region. 

Certainly,  there  would  be  no  better 
place  to  locate  a  peace  table  of  this  kind 
than  In  Japan  or  Burma  or  some  other 
proximate  and  appropriate  Asian  setting. 
It  is  not  In  Europe  but  In  Asia  and  the 
United  States  where  the  pain  of  the  war 
Is  felt  It  is  in  Asia  where  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  war  are  most  grim.  It  Is 
\n  .\.<;ia  where  other  nations  are  Imme- 
diately threatened  by  Its  spread.  It  is, 
in  short,  in  Asia  where  the  peace  must  be 
made  and  kept.  It  may  well  be,  there- 
fore, that  It  is  In  Asia  where  peace  must 
now  be — directly  and  vigorously — 
sought. 

Mr    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.    President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 


Mr  8ALTON8TALX..  As  one  who  has 
followed  this  problem  as  cloeely  as  he 
can,  what  the  Senator  said  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense. 

Is  It  not  also  true,  In  the  Senator's 
opinion,  that  to  have  negotiations  of 
that  kind,  the  South  Vietnamese  must 
have  a  government  of  their  own  which 
can  join  In  negotiations,  and  in  which 
governmient  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam must  have  enough  confidence  so 
that  they  will  support  anything  that 
comes  out  of  negotiations  by  negotiators 
of  their  government? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Of  course,  there  are  elements 
to  be  considered  in  South  Vietnam,  such 
as  the  Catholics,  the  Buddhists,  the  Cao 
Dal,  and  the  Hoa  Hao,  which  over  the 
past  several  weeks  have  been  Involved 
In  the  difficulties  of  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  They  should  all  be 
considered,  these  elements  within  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  we  cannot 
negotiate  in  Japan  or  Burma,  as  the 
Senator  said,  with  Hanoi,  Peking,  or  any- 
body else  unless  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  their  own  negotiators  representing 
their  government  and  that  government 
has  some  stability. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  In  the  chair) .  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  request? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
3  minutes  or  such  time  as  I  might  need. 

In  regard  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said,  I  think  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  conditions  in  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  will  either  become 
much  better  or  worse  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  much 
better. 

I  would  endorse  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  as  to  the  South- 
east Asian  Conference. 

It  appears  that  the  combatants  in  this 
war  have  subscribed  to  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  as  the  basis  for  set- 
tlement. 

But  the  reason  there  has  been  no  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Conference  is 
that  Russia,  Ijeing  the  cochairman  with 
Great  Britain,  has  refused  to  join  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  calling  of  this  Con- 
ference in  an  effort  to  settle  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  see  no  reason  why  other  countries 
concerned  should  any  longer  wait  upon 
the  desires  of  Russia,  whatever  they  may 
be.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  Russia 
does  not  want  us  to  leave  that  area.  She 
has  declined  to  join  with  Great  Britain 
in  calling  this  Conference,  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Conference  should  not 
be  called  to  meet  in  that  general  area  of 
southeast  Asia,  and  If  any  nations  con- 
cerned do  not  want  to  show  up  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Conference,  then  that  is 
something  we  ought  to  find  out. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  progress  made 
along  this  line,  and  that  we  will  not  feel 


obligated  to  wait  longer  for  Russia  to  do 
what  we  think  she  should  have  done 
many  months  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
His  remarks  are  always  cogent. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator,  If 
I  have  time  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  It  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  stated 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan- 
uary 12  of  this  year: 

There  are  no  arbitrary  limlta  to  our  search 
for  peace.  We  stand  by  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  and  1962.  We  will  meet  at 
any  conference  table,  discuss  any  proposals — 
4  points  or  14  or  40 — and  consider  the  views 
of  any  group. 

On  August  3,  1965,  when  he  laid  out 
his  nine  points  at  a  press  conference, 
the  President  stated  in  response  to  a 
question  as  follows: 

And  as  I  have  said  so  many  times,  if  any- 
one questions  our  good  faith  and  will  ask  us 
to  meet  them  to  try  to  reason  this  matter 
out,  they  wUl  find  us  at  the  appointed  place, 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  proper  chair. 

Finally,  at  the  same  press  conference 
he  made  the  following  statement: 

But  we  insist  and  we  will  always  insist 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  shall  have 
the  right  of  choice,  the  right  to  shape  their 
own  destiny  in  free  elections  in  the  South 
or  throughout  all  Vietnam  under  Interna- 
tional supervision,  and  they  shall  not  have 
any  government  imposed  upon  them  by  force 
and  terror  so  long  as  we  can  prevent  It. 

I  cite  these  statements  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  real  and  personal  interest 
which  the  President  has  in  bringing  this 
difficulty  to  an  honorable  and  just  con- 
clusion, and  I  commend  him  again  for 
the  caution  and  restraint  he  has  shown 
during  the  past  4  or  5  troublesome  weeks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  listened 
with  great  admiration  to  the  magnificent 
statement  which  has  just  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 


WHAT  IP  KY  IS  OVERTHROWN  AND 
THE  NEW  GOVERNING  BODY  IN 
SAIGON  DEMANDS  OUR  WITH- 
DRAWAL? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recent  political  agitation  and  rioting  and 
violence  in  South  Vietnam,  with  its  over- 
tones of  insurrection  and  anti-Amer- 
icanism, present  a  vicious  situation  to  our 
GI's  overseas  in  southeast  Asia  and  to 
the  parents  of  those  boys. 

Prime  Minister  Ky  has  been  In  oCRce 
since  June  of  last  year  when  10  generals 
overthrew  the  civilian  government.  They 
chose  Ky  as  Prime  Minister. 

The  political  facts  of  life  are  that  in 
all  of  the  time  since  last  June,  Ky  has 
not  initiated  nor  accomplished  any  re- 
forms for  the  unfortunate  and  landless 
living  in  the  area  over  which  he  claims 
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to  be  Prime  Minister.  The  facts  are,  of 
course,  that  the  Saigon  govenunent 
which  he  heads  does  not  now  and  has 
not  controlled  at  any  time  even  half  of 
the  land  area  of  South  Vietnam.  Ky 
never  had  control  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  commander  of  the  Ist 
Corps  area,  Thi.  The  northern  border 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  1st  Corps,  or 
supposedly  within  Its  responsibility,  is  at 
the  17th  parallel  which,  according  to  the 
Geneva  accords.  Is  not  a  boundary  line 
but  marks  the  temporary  demarcation 
K>ne  separating  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam until  there  Is  a  general  election. 

Diem  was  returned  to  South  Vietnam 
from  the  United  States  and  Installed  as 
President  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
States  and  by  operations  of  the  CIA.  He 
called  off  the  election  that  was  agreed  to 
at  the  Geneva  conference. 

Unfortunately,  recently  at  Honolulu. 
President  Johnson  In  summoning  Prime 
Minister  Ky  to  confer  with  him.  gave 
him  respectability  and  treated  him  as 
leader  of  all  the  Vietnamese  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  James  Reston  of  the 
New  York  Times  wrote  that  our  Presi- 
dent said  this  knowing  that  this  "was 
not  true  but  hoping  he  could  make  it 
true  if  he  said  so  but  it  did  not  work." 
Ky  apparently  had  an  inflated  opinion  of 
his  power.  He  announced  a  death  sen- 
tence on  the  mayor  of  Da  Nang  without 
arrest  or  trial.  Violence  broke  out  to  an 
extent  that  50,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Da  Nang  were  ordered  to  re- 
main at  the  base  and  for  their  own  safety 
to  stay  off  the  streets  of  Da  Narvg. 

South  Vietnam  Is  not,  and  historically 
never  was,  a  nation.  Now,  an  insurrec- 
tion is  rstging,  not  only  In  Da  Nang  but  In 
Hue,  Saigon  and  elsewhere.  This  is  a 
rebellion  within  a  civil  war.  It  may  be 
that  our  Armed  Forces  and  CIA  will 
manage  to  keep  General  Ky  In  power.  It 
Is  evident  he  could  not  last  a  week  as 
Prime  Minister  except  for  our  support 
and  intervention. 

When  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
says  that  this  war  in  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
civil  war,  that  there  Is  a  direct  and  fla- 
grant aggression  by  North  Vietnam,  his 
statement  is  so  fantastic  as  to  be  humor- 
ous. It  Is  well  that  we  Senators,  at  least 
most  of  us,  retain  our  sense  of  humor. 
Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  is  on  un- 
tenable ground  when  he  claims  aggres- 
sion from  the  North.  North  Vietnam 
Is  not  a  nation  foreign  to  the  area  termed 
South  Vietnam  since  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment of  1954.  For  many  hundreds  of 
years  there  has  been  a  nation — Vietnam. 
The  Geneva  agreement  provided  for  a 
temporary  division  with  reunification 
follovring  the  election  agreed  upon. 

The  basis  ^  American  intervention  in 
the  beginning,  and  the  claim  was  made, 
that  we  are  in  Vietnam  at  the  request 
of  the  ruling  government  of  Saigon 
against  external  aggression.  The  late 
great  President  John  P.  Kennedy  said 
that  this  Is  a  Vietnamese  war  and  they 
must  win  or  lose  it.  He  also  said  that 
claiming  South  Vietnam  as  a  bastion  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  is  ridic- 
ulous. If  a  new  goveriunent  comes  into 
power,  even  temporarily,  in  Saigon  and 
demands  that  the  Americans  withdraw 
their  forces,  where  are  we?     Of  course, 


in  all  honor,  there  Is  only  one  alternative 
and  that  Is  to  withdraw  all  of  oiir  forces 
to  the  bases  on  the  coast  where  our  7th 
Fleet  and  air  power  can  readily  repel  any 
aggression  and  then  withdraw  our  forces 
to  the  United  States  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  without  undue  delay. 

Up  to  this  good  hour  the  militarists 
seem  to  have  prevailed  with  our  Presi- 
dent. Our  Armed  Forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  off  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam 
now  exceed  300,000.  The  entire  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam  Is  14  milUon. 
Of  the  14  million  a  very  large  majority 
are  women  and  children.  In  addition, 
we  now  have  40,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  In  Thailand.  Also,  the  President 
has  said  we  shall  bring  in  more  "from 
time  to  time." 

Likewise,  more  troops  from  North 
Vietnam  probably  will  cross  into  South 
Vietnam.  Escalation  on  our  part  leads 
to  escalation  on  the  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists. Escalation  from  Washington  in- 
duces escalation  from  Hanoi  and  more 
recruiting  and  drafting  of  soldiers  by 
the  VC  fighting  us  in  South  Vietnam. 
Then  escalation  grows  on  both  sides. 
This  is  an  Indefensible  self-defeating 
situation  leading  nowhere. 

Earlier  this  month  for  the  first  time 
during  the  entire  period  of  1  week 
more  American  GI's  were  killed  In  com- 
bat than  were  those  of  the  ARVN  forces, 
or  soldiers  of  our  South  Vietimm  lOUes. 
Apparently,  the  Saigon  military  adminis- 
tration of  Prime  Minister  Ky  has  been 
so  weakened  and  battered  by  the  revolt 
In  Saigon,  Da  Nang,  and  Hue  and  else- 
where Its  leaders  have  lost  grip  of  their 
armed  forces  and  our  Vietnamese  allies 
have  lost  their  spirit  to  fight.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  the  situation  were  other- 
wise. 

If  a  civilian  group  ousts  the  militar- 
ists of  the  Ky  regime  and  then  demands 
that  Americans  get  out  surely  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  would  have  no  alterrxa- 
tlve  other  than  an  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  to  our  bases  (m  the  coast  upon 
protection  of  our  7th  Fleet  and  air  power 
and  then  reassignment  to  the  United 
States  or  to  some  of  our  bases  overseas 
In  Europe.  We  would  not  lose  face  by 
this  disengagement.  We  have  lost  face 
by  Involving  ourselves  In  a  miserable 
civil  war  In  the  territory  that  was  Indo- 
china. To  Asiatics  we  are  regarded  as 
the  aggressor  seeking  to  perpetrate  the 
Indo-Prench  Colonial  Empire  from 
which  Prance  withdrew  200.000  soldiers 
In  1954  and  gave  up  all  hope  of  Imperial- 
ism and  despotism  over  the  area  now 
termed  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RrBicoFF]  to  provide  an  Income  tax 
credit  of  $325  per  f  lunlly  for  each  young- 
ster In  college  will  soon  be  written  Into 
law. 

Much  necessary  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  assist  low-Income  families. 
Grants  and  loems  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  needy  college  students.  Various 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  Ughten  the  tax 
burden  on  businessmen  and  higher  In- 
come groups.    However,  the  wage  earner 


In  the  mlddle-lrvcome  group  htis  been 
largely  forgotten  when  tax  bills  have 
been  passed.  With  the  cost  of  higher 
education  becoming  excessive,  he  is  find- 
ing It  Increasingly  difficult  to  provide  for 
his  youngsters'  educations.  Likewise,  his 
Income  bracket  makes  It  difficult  or  Im- 
possible for  them  to  qualify  as  needy 
students. 

The  Rlblcoff  amendment,  so-called, 
was  for  a  tax  credit,  not  a  deduction. 
While  a  deduction  saves  a  $15,000-a-year 
man  more  tax  dollars  than  one  who 
earns  $5,000,  a  tax  credit  saves  both  the 
same  amount  of  dollars.  This  credit 
would  afford  a  tax  break  for  middle- 
Income  wage  earners. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  1  recently  received  a 
very  thoughtful  letter  on  this  subject 
from  Donald  Faulkner,  vice  president  of 
Western  Reserve  University  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  great  universities  in 
my  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation.  I 
commend  the  views  of  Donald  Faulkner 
to  all  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wkstbu*  Rbscktk  Untvubitt, 
Ci«i<elaml,  Ohio.  AprU  11. 19e6. 
Hon.  Stkpbkn  iL.  YoujfO, 
U.S.  Senstor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAE  Sttvk:  I  noted  your  dlscusston  erf  the 
debate  and  vot«  on  Income  tax  credit  lor 
college  tuition. 

The  arguments  you  presented  In  "Straight 
Krom  Waahlngton"  certainly  tell  the  story. 
We  have  again  In  our  recruitment  prooe- 
duree  this  spring  Increased  evidence  that  the 
very  poor  and  the  very  rich  are  helped 
through  tax  arrangements  but  the  great 
middle  professional  group  In  America  find 
little  relief. 

Western  Reserve  TTnlverslty  still  holds  Its 
tuition  several  htxndred  dollars  below  the 
average  of  those  schools  with  which  we  com- 
pete; I.e.,  top  complex  type  private  universi- 
ties, the  best  of  the  4-yeax  colleges  like  Ober- 
lln  and  Swarthmore  and  the  truly  great  State 
universities.  The  average  lor  the  private 
university,  as  you  know  Is  approaching  the 
»a,700  to  $3,000  per  year  level  for  tuition, 
board,  and  room.  Many  are  today  above  the 
»2, 700  limit. 

Next  year  Reserve  will  go  to  91,450  tuition 
from  •1,300.  The  following  year  we  will 
probably  be  forced  to  Increase  It  again  since 
I  cannot  operate  for  long  on  large  annual 
deficits.  Kach  year  we  are,  of  courae.  in- 
creasing our  financial  aid  to  atudents  but 
again  this  advantages  the  very  poor,  all 
formulas  generally  eliminating  the  middle 
group. 
I  honor  you  for  your  stand. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOI^ALO  FAUUtNER, 

Vice  President  for  Finance. 


HOMAGE  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN- 
ADDRESS  BY  ANTONIO  CARRILLO 
FLORES,  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS,  REPUBLIC  OF  MEX- 
ICO 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
our  good  fortune  to  accompany  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  Mexico  City 
lor  the  dedication  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln statue  and  the  dedication  of  Lin- 
coln Center  In  the  very  center  of  that 
city  of  8  million  people. 
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Homage  was  rendered  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  a  very  distlng:ulshed  diplomat 
Anom  we  all  know.  He  has  served  In 
the  United  SUtes  with  real  distinction 
as  the  Mexican  Ambassador.  I  refer  to 
Antonio  Carrillo  Flores.  who  is  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  address 
that  our  distinguished  neighbor  deliv- 
ered on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Homage  to  Abraham  Lincolm 
(Address  by  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores.  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations,  at  the  ceremony 
unvellUig  the  statue  of  the  liberator  do- 
nated to  the  Mexican  people  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.) 

Mr  President.  I  am  gratified  and  honored 
to  fulflil  the  duty  you  have  entrusted  to  me 
of  expressing  to  President  Johnson  and  to 
each  and  every  one  of  the  members  of  his 
delegation  the  gratitude  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  of  the  tJnlted  States 
for  the  gift  of  this  statue  of  the  liberator, 
Abraham  Uncoln,  that  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
Just  unveiled. 

We  recognize  as  a  special  proof  of  friend- 
ship the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Chief  of  State 
has  come  all  the  way  to  the  Valley  of  Ana- 
huac.  accompanied  by  such  distinguished 
personages,  to  participate  In  this  ceremony 
In  which  we  render  homage  to  a  man  who 
la  a  glory  of  his  country,  of  America,  and 
of  the  -world. 

The  President  of  the  Honorable  Perma- 
nent Oommission  of  Congress,  the  President 
of  the  Honorable  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
the  Governor  of  the  Federal  District,  mem- 
oirs Of  the  Cabinet,  Ambassadors,  ladles  and 
►gentlemen.  Abraham  Lincoln  arrives  to  this 
park,  which  from  today  will  bear  his  name. 
only  a  few  months  after  Benito  Juirez,  also 
In  bronze  efflgy.  returned  to  New  Orleans.  It 
Is  therefore  appropriate  that  I  open  my 
speech  with  the  plain  words  of  Luis  G.  Ur- 
bina.  a  poet  whose  name  Is  borne  by  a  street 
near  this  garden,  who  said  before  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Benemerlto  Juarez: 

He  la  here  because  he  was  great  and  be- 
cause be  was  just." 

Lincoln  was  a  son  of  Kentucky,  as  we  see 
him  portrayed  in  this  splendid  work  of  art, 
tall,  very  tall.  He  was  more  than  a  meter, 
90  centimeters  In  height,  spare,  with  strong 
arms  and  hands  that  with  an  axe  had 
felled  trees  He  had  gray  eyes,  unruly  black 
hair,  and  a  constant  aspect  of  melancholy 
that  even  his  best  biographers  have  not  been 
able  completely  to  explain. 

Greatness  and  humanity  are  blended  in 
him,  naturally,  spontaneously,  just  as  are 
the  brook  and  the  wooda  of  New  Salem,  the 
Illinois  village  which  waa  the  scene  of  hU 
youthful  dreams,  alongside  the  vision  and 
character  of  one  a#  the  few  who  have  de- 
termined the  dlr^lon  of  history,  he  pre- 
served always  the  air,  the  brusk  cordiality, 
of  a  man  bom  and  bred  on  the  prairie. 

One  of  the  three  women  that  we  know  he 
loved,  daughter  of  a  Kentucky  farmer,  found 
him  even  deficient  In  those  little  links 
which  make  up  a  woman's  happiness."  And 
history  records  the  bafflement  of  the  elegant 
New  Yorkers  present  at  Cooper  Union  that 
snowy  uight  of  February  27,  1880,  at  his  dis- 
ordered dress,  his  uneven  gait,  the  Initial 
tremor  of  his  voice  But  these  limitations 
draw  his  Image  nearer  to  the  common  man 
and  contribute  to  hU  charismatic  charm. 

He  died  exactly  101  years  ago,  at  dawn, 
after  the  city  of  Washington  had  lived 
'trough  a  grievous  night.  Only  a  few  days 
fc^rore.  he  had  recounted  to  his  wUe  a  strange 
p.-esentlment: 

About  10  days  ago  I  retired  very  late 
•    ■    •    (and)    soon   I   began   to  dream  •   •   • 


I  thought  I  left  my  bed  and  wandered  down- 
stairs •  •  •  until  I  arrived  at  the  East  Room, 
which  I  entered  •  •  •  Before  me  was  a 
catafalque  •  •  •  Around  It  were  stationed 
soldiers  who  were  acting  as  guards;  and  there 
was  a  ttirong  of  people,  some  gazing  mourn- 
fully upon  the  corpse,  whose  f8u:e  was  cov- 
ered, others  weeping  pitifully.  Who  is  dead 
In  the  White  House?'  I  deo^nded  of  one 
of  the  soldiers.  'The  President,'  was  his  an- 
swer;   he  was  killed  by  an  assassin."  " 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  April  1885, 
he  met  with  his  Cabinet  for  the  last  time, 
to  discuss  the  policy  to  follow  in  relation  to 
the  States  that  had  attempted  to  separate 
from  the  Union,  as  the  terrible  Civil  War  that 
had  devastated  the  United  States  for  4  years 
had  terminated  only  6  days  before.  "There 
are  men  in  Congress,  "  he  said  at  this  meet- 
ing, "possessed  of  sentiments  of  hate  and 
vengeance  that  I  do  not  share  and  with  which 
I  cannot  sympathize." 

His  assassin,  an  obscure  theatrical  actor, 
did  not  realize  that  he  had  destroyed  a 
champion  of  the  spirit  of  justice  and  toler- 
ance toward  the  vanquished  and  had  opened 
a  most  bitter  period  for  those  In  whose  In- 
terests he  believed  himself  to  be  acting. 

The  afternoon  preceding  that  tragic  night 
the  President  took  a  short  walk  with  his 
wife.  "Mary,"  he  said,  "we  have  had  hard 
times  since  we  came  to  Washington;  but  the 
war  has  ended  and  we  can  look  forward  to 
4  years  of  peace  and  happiness.  Afterwards 
we  shall  return  to  Illinois  and  pass  there 
peacefully  the  rest  of  our  days."  Lincoln 
did  not  return  alive  to  his  beloved  Spring- 
field. That  night  he  went  to  the  Ford 
Theater  and  to  his  death. 

Supreme  masterof  the  written  and  spoken 
word,  he  had  no  pretensions  as  an  Intel- 
lectual or  erudite.  His  reading,  of  the  highest 
quality  was  limited:  the  Bible,  Shakespeare. 
Blackstones  Commentaries  on  Anglo-Saxon 
Common  Law,  And  yet.  In  the  utterances  of 
his  last  year,  he  reached  a  nobUlty,  a  pro- 
foundness of  thought,  a  perfection  of  form 
unequaled  by  any  other  statesman  of  the 
Western  World  since  Pericles'  funeral  oration 
2S  centuries  before.  The  brief  paragraphs 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  preserved  In 
marble  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  con- 
tain the  best  definition  and  eulogy  of  democ- 
racy ever  made;  "that  goveriunent  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth,"  because  it  Is  "dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal"  No  wc»-ds  can  say  more  tiian 
these  to  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  races,  of  all 
beliefs  or  of  none. 

Lincoln  was  a  complex  and  multiple  per- 
sonality; and  his  rights  to  greatness  are  nu- 
meroiM.  For  his  country  he  was,  and  Is.  what 
he  above  all  wanted  to  be:  the  savior  of  Its 
unity  and  Its  democratic  institutions  In  the 
deepest  crisis  of  Its  history 

He  took  office  as  President  In  March  1861, 
after  many  political  reverses,  at  a  time  when 
the  problem  of  slavery  was  beginning  to 
cleave  the  country  In  two.  The  precarious 
equilibrium  that  had  permitted  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  young  and  steadily  stronger  In- 
dustrial economy  of  the  Northern  States  with 
the  feudal  regUnea  of  the  South  was  upset  In 
18*4,  when  It  appeared  that  slavery  was  about 
to  be  extended  to  new  territories  of  the 
Union. 

In  this  situation,  Lincoln,  who  had  as- 
sumed power  through  a  plurality  of  electors 
representing  only  a  regional  opinion  (as  he 
received  not  a  single  popular  vote  In  10  of 
the  33  States  that  formed  the  Union  at  that 
time) ,  understood  his  most  urgent  task  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation's  unity.  With 
admirable  courage  and  fearless  as  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Impatient,  he  wrote: 

"My  paramount  object  Is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery." 

For  Lincoln  was  also  an  extraordinary  pol- 
lUclan,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  realltlea  In 
which  he  moved.     He  knew  that  impatience 


does  not  always  best  serve  good  causes  and 
was  bold  to  make  pronouncements  that  ap- 
parantly  contradicted  his  ideals,  if  in  thu 
manner  he  could  weaken  the  enemies  of  those 
Ideals. 

Often,  as  did  Juares  also,  he  appeared  to 
waver.  But  his  tolerance,  his  Intentional 
weakness  were  only  steps  in  a  strategy  at 
once  moral  and  political:  he  sought  that  no 
one  should  accuse  him  of  having  unchained 
violence  If  In  the  end  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  Civil  War  broke  out  a  few  days 
after  Lincoln  assumed  office;  but  he  did  not 
fire  the  first  shot.  It  waa  done  by  others, 
those  who  wished  to  hold  back  htrtory. 

During  the  first  year  the  fortunes  of  war 
went  against  the  Union,  so  much  so — and 
here  there  Is  a  link  between  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  ours — that  In  the  opin- 
ion of  some  historians.  If  Zaragoza  had  lost 
the  Battle  of  the  Fifth  of  May  and  the  forces 
of  Napoleon  in  had  occupied  Mexico  City,  It 
Is  possible  that  France  and  other  powers 
might  have  recognized  the  Confederacy 
formed  by  the  Southern  States,  In  those 
days  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  was  telegraph- 
ing the  Governors  of  the  loyal  States  from 
the  alarmed  Capital:  "The  enemy  advances 
In  great  force  on  Washington." 

The  wise  politician  who  to  avoid  war  had 
been  disposed  to  compromise  with  slavery 
realized  then  that  It  was  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  turning 
It  Into  a  crusade  for  human  liberty — a  cause 
which  Europe  could  not  dare  oppose — and 
put  forth  on  September  22,  1862,  his  procla- 
mation emancipating  the  slaves.  His  action 
was  a  measure  of  war  In  his  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armies:  and  he  was 
fully  aware  of  Its  unconstitutionality  accord- 
ing to  an  1857  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  thus  gave  liberty  to  4  million  people 
who  until  then  were  not  considered  per- 
sons, but  property,  of  which  their  owners 
could  not  be  dispossessed  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  just  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion (Lincoln  acted  on  the  problem  of 
slavery — and  here  I  must  modify  the  sim- 
ile— as  Venustlano  Curranza  proceeded  In 
Mexico  In  relation  to  the  agrarian  problem  In 
January  of  1915). 

Of  course,  neither  in  his  country  nor  In 
the  outside  world  did  the  struggle  for  human 
equality  end  with  the  proclamation  of  1862. 
A  few  years  ago  our  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  published  a  study  supported  by 
the  detailed  accounts  of  Matias  Romero  re- 
lating the  attempts  made,  at  Llncoln"s  death, 
by  certain  adventurers  (and  welcomed  by 
Maximilian)  to  admit  plantation  owners  of 
the  former  Confederacy  to  Mexico  with  their 
slaves — an  absurd  project,  which  naturally 
failed. 

In  the  United  States  the  shrewdness  of 
conservative  Jurists  would  claim  that  equal- 
ity could  be  achieved  while  maintaining  a 
separation  by  color,  as  long  as  all  citizens 
were  given  equal  treatment.  It  was  not  until 
1954.  almost  a  century  after  Lincoln's  death, 
that  this  sophistry  would  be  destroyed.  It 
Is  Just  to  say  that  President  Johnson,  ever 
since  his  days  as  Senator,  has  accomplished 
much  for  the  rights  of  racial  minorities.  To 
him  has  fallen  the  honor  of  promoting,  pro- 
mulgaUng,  and  defending  the  most  liberal 
U.S.  legislation  on  civil  rlghu  that  has  been 
passed  In  this  century  The  task,  of  course. 
Is  not  finished. 

On  a  wider  horizon  we  know  that.  In  spite 
of  the  generous  statements  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  1951,  there  are  still  today 
parts  of  the  earth  where  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  all  men  Is  Incomprehensibly, 
anachronLstlcally    resisted. 

The  world  Is  living  through  a  revolution 
in  which  the  old  equalltarlan  Ideal  no  longer 
svifflces  In  Its  purely  moral  or  political  char- 
acter, as  neither  does  It  on  the  purely  eco- 
nomic side.  In  the  last  decades  a  powerful 
force  has  gathered  momentum  demanding — 
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at  the  same  time — dignity  and  well-being 
for  all  men.  For  this  reason  Lincoln  is  a 
living  symbol  and  an  active  participant  In 
the  struggles  of  our  time.  Whan  he  said 
in  his  message  to  Congress  In  1SS3  that  "the 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to 
the  stormy  present",  h*  formulated  a  norm 
of  conduct  valid  for  facing  the  tremendotis 
difficulties  of  his  time  as  well  as  ours  of 
today. 

We  should  be  ready,  as  Lincoln  was,  to 
think  anew  and.  when  necessary,  to  act  also 
anew,  and  as  he  stated  In  his  second  Inau- 
gural address,  which  was  almost  his  testa- 
ment, "with  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all,"  since  only  In  this  manner 
can  we  "achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations."  Here  la.  In  a  different  language, 
the  saying  that  Benito  Ju&res  left  to  us  and 
which  we  Mexicans  never  tire  of  repeating: 
"Among  men,  as  among  nations,  the  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  Is  peace.'' 

And  this  reminds  me  that  Lincoln,  besides 
the  other  claims  already  mentioned,   has  a 
special  one  to  our  affection:  In  that  he  was 
more  than  a  friend,  a  brother.  In  what  Justo 
Sierra  called  our  terrible  year.    We  dedicate 
our  homage  this  morning  to  the  Liberator 
and  his  people  and  to  our  cordial  and  frank 
friendship    for    Its    highest    representatives. 
In  this  spirit  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  words 
I  spoke,  as  Mexican  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington,  on   the  centenary   of   Lincoln's   de- 
parture   from    Springfield    toward    struggle, 
triumph,  and  martyrdom:    Thank  you,  Mr, 
Lincoln,  In  the  name  of  all  Mexicans,  living 
and  dead  and  still  to  be  born,  for  your  words 
in  our  defense  as  a  member  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  when  our  countries  were  at 
war.    Your  countrymen  were  angered  at  that 
time,  refused  to  reelect  you;  and  for  6  years 
you  were  obliged  to  return  to  your  modest 
provincial  law  practice.     But  they  now  ven- 
erate you  and  rejoice  that  the  world  recog- 
nizes you  as  the  most  universal  of  the  men 
of  that  country,  which  you  saved  with  your 
Intelligence,  your  courage,  and  your  blood. 
Years  later  Lincoln  had  still  another  occa- 
sion  to   show   his   affecUon   toward   Mexico. 
On   the   eve   of   the   Napoleonic   aggression, 
Ju&rez  Instructed  his  representative  to  visit 
the  then  President-elect.    The  interview  took 
place   In    Springfield   on   January    19,    1861. 
Matias    Romero    wrote    In    his    diary:    "Mr. 
Lincoln  told  me  that  during  his  administra- 
tion he  will  do  everything  In  his  power  In 
favor  of  Mexico's  Interest,  that  he  will  see 
justice  done  her  In   every   possible  contin- 
gency and  that  he  considers  her  a  friend  and 
a   sister   nation.     He   added   that   he   could 
not  foresee  anything  that  might  cause  him 
to  depart  from  this  purpose  •   •   • .    He  asked 
m«  concerning  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
In  Mexico,  as  he  had  heard  say  that  they  lived 
m  veritable  bondage.     He  expressed  himself 
strongly  against  slavery." 

I  could  not  discuss  Lincoln's  Ideas  In  rela- 
tion to  our  peasants  without  going  afield 
from  my  subject.  Suffice  It  to  say  that, 
from  afar.  Lincoln  clearly  saw  Mexico's  cen- 
tral problem,  that  of  the  land,  which  half  a 
century  later  would  be  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  revolution  and  Is,  even  today, 
the  great  challenge  and  unsolved  question  of 
vast  poor  areas  of  the  world. 

Once  Civil  War  broke  out  In  the  United 
States,  Mexico's  help  could  be  only  of  a  moral 
nature,  at  the  most  a  benevolent  neutrality. 
Lincoln,  always  realistic,  knew  it  was  Im- 
possible to  combat  simultaneously  the 
armies  of  the  South,  led  by  one  of  the  great- 
est American  soldiers  ever  produced,  Robert 
B.  Lee,  and  the  forces  of  Napoleon  III. 
Ju&rez.  also  a  realistic  politician,  understood 
this.  He  wrote  In  a  letter  to  his  Minister 
Romero  on  Decembw  33,  1864,  In  the  third 
year  of  an  unequal  and  several  times  almost 
lost  struggle  with  the  foreign  Invader.  "I 
believe  that  we  should  attempt  with  that  Re- 
public what  in  good  faith  and  without  com- 


promising our  dignity  we  might  be  able  to 
attain,  and  not  entrust  to  It  exclusively  the 
hope  of  our  triumph.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
accomplish  this  by  our  own  meager  means. 
In  this  manner  our  victory  will  bo  mca* 
glorious;  and  If  we  faU,  which  I  judge  very 
difficult,  we  shall  have  saved  the  honor  of 
freemen  as  a  legacy  for  our  sons." 

President  Diaz  Ordaz,  President  Johnson, 
ladles  and  gentlen-en,  we  Mexicans  have 
often  sought  the  parallel  between  Benito 
Ju&rez  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  Is  natural, 
then,  that  I  end  with  a  few  reflecUons  on  this 
fascinating  theme.  They  are  not,  I  do  not 
pretend  that  they  are.  entirely  new. 

As  men  they  could  not  have  been  more  dif- 
ferent one  from  the  other.  In  Lincoln's  soul 
there  always  remained  something  of  the 
child,  the  child  that  never  left  off  laughing 
or  crying.  "On  occasions."'  said  his  most 
eminent  biographer,  Carl  Sandburg,  In  his 
1959  eulogy  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  "he  "vaa  seen  to  weep  in  a  way  that 
gave  to  his  tears  deconim,  majesty."  Juirez 
always  displayed  the  impassibility,  the  silent 
stoicism  of  the  ancient  Indians.  If  Lincoln 
was  "steel  wrapped  in  velvet,"  In  the  Image 
of  Sandburg.  Juiez  was  "steel  wrapped  In 
steel."  Two  or  three  hours  before  dying  he 
arose  from  his  bed,  dressed  neatly,  and  walked 
to  his  office  to  attend  to  matters  of  state 
with  one  of  hU  ministers,  allowing  notlilng 
In  his  expression  to  reveal  the  tremendous 
pain  In  his  chest. 

In  their  destinies,  however,  there  were  re- 
markable coincidences,  Their  Uvea  were  al- 
mo«t  exactly  contemi>oraneous:  Juirez  was 
born  In  1806,  Lincoln  In  1808;  the  latter  died 
In  1885,  Juirez  In  1872.  Both  came  from  the 
humblest  origins.  Each  became  chief  of 
State  at  the  age  of  52,  at  a  point  when  his 
political  career  seemed  to  be  finished — 
Ju4rez  at  the  end  of  his  term  as  Governor 
of  Oaxaca  in  1853,  Lincoln  on  leaving  Con- 
gress after  a  single  term  of  3  years  In  1848, 
Both  reached  power  through  accidents  of 
history — Juirez  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Com- 
onfort,  Lincoln  by  the  division  of  the  op- 
position party  between  two  candidates.  Both 
more  than  govern,  had  to  fight  for  the  very 
existence  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States. 
And  they  were  obliged  to  struggle  not  only 
with  the  declared  enemy  but  also  with  their 
generals,  their  cabinets,  their  congresses. 
Another  moving  similarity:  In  their  most 
desperate  hours  as  statesmen,  each  suffers 
the  most  overpowering  grief,  Ju&rez  the 
death  of  three  of  his  children,  specially  of 
Pepe,  whom  he  calls  In  a  desolate  letter  "my 
Joy.  my  pride,  and  my  hope,"  and  Lincoln 
the  loss  of  his  son  Willie,  perhaps  the  deepest 
affection  of  his  life  and  whose  small  coffin 
would  travel  with  hie  own  from  Washington 
to  Springfield. 

Men  of  law.  both  are  accused  at  having 
used  power  unconstitutionally,  Juirez  of 
having  frankly  usurped  It.  And  they  both 
had  to  be  Intransigent  and  Inexorable,  when 
at  heart  they  would  have  liked  to  have 
avoided  extremes.  Finally,  on  dying,  each 
In  the  presidency,  with  his  work  unfinished, 
they  leave  their  countries  politically,  socially, 
and  economically  different  from  what  they 
were  before.  Lincoln,  more  fortunate,  dies 
an  unfair  death  at  the  very  hour  of  victory. 
Ju&ree  must  face,  after  victory.  5  long  years 
more  of  political  hazards  and  criticisms, 
which  were  often  bitter  and  which  did  not 
end  with  his  death.  But  In  Mexico  and  in 
the  United  States  modern  history  begins  with 
Benito  Ju&rez  and  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
To  their  glory,  both  of  them,  entrusted 
with  the  cruel  task  of  leading  the  struggle 
of  one  part  of  their  people  against  the  other, 
have  become  symbols  of  national  unity, 
after  being  always  of  the  c^use  of  human 
dignity  and  liberty.  Mexico  in  cultivating 
the  spirit  of  Juirez  and  the  United  States  in 
maintaining  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  have  the 
road  for  a  friendship  that  can  be  an  ex- 
ample for  America  and  the  world. 


PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAY  BY  BAR- 
BARA JEAN  CHANCE.  OP  FRANK- 
FX)RT,  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
nually the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  spon- 
sors an  essay  contest  for  the  physically 
handicapped. 

This  year  Miss  Barbara  Jean  Chance 
of  Frankfort,  Kans,,  won  fifth  place  in 
the  national  ability  counts  contest, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "What  Handicapped 
Workers  Are  Contributing  to  My  Com- 
munity," be  printed  Li  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a«!  follows: 
What  Handicajt»cd  Woaxsas  Am  Cont«ibut- 

INO  to   MT   COMMtTNTTT 

(By  Barbara  Jean  Chance,  Frankfort  High 
School,  Frankfort,  Kans, ) 
"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Last  sum- 
mer I  was  privileged  to  read  these  words 
molded  Into  the  Iron  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 
Almost  two  centuries  ago,  this  bell  rang  out 
the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  gave  the  message  that  aU 
men  are  created  equal  with  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  iB  difficult  for  the  youth  of  my  genera- 
tion to  realize  the  message  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  was  Ignored  for  years  In  regard  to  the 
physically  handicapped.  In  our  Uves  they 
function  so  normally  as  teachers,  ministers, 
doctors,  cartoonists,  and  on  Into  an  endless 
list.  But  through  research.  I  have  learned 
that  In  the  past  they  were  ridiculed  and 
considered  of  no  worth  to.  society.  Much 
progress  has  l>een  made  In  changing  thU  con- 
cept of  the  physically  handicapped.  Man- 
kind Is  slowly  but  surely  advancing  to  the 
Ume  "when  ability  will  be  the  key  word, 
not  disability:  when  opportunity  will  belong 
to  all,  not  just  some." 

As  I  survey  our  small  rural  community. 
I  am  amazed  to  find  so  many  physically 
handicapped  people.  This  should  not  be  so 
surprising,  considering  that  1  out  of  every 
10  Americans  Is  physically  handicapped. 
These  remarkable  people  are  so  well  ad- 
justed that  they  do  not  stand  out  as  disabled 
Individuals  but  as  vital  members  of  our 
community. 

"Named  as  Leader  of  the  Year."  "Awarded 
Trip  to  Washington,  D.C."  These  are  com- 
mon headUnes  seen  in  newspapers  every  day; 
but  in  our  conununlty,  they  held  special 
significance.  The  farmer  who  had  received 
these  honors  might  have  been  a  hopeless 
cripple  today  instead  of  a  leader  In  our  com- 
munity. After  he  was  married  and  had  a 
small  daughter,  he  waa  a  victim  of  crippling 
poUo.  Through  seU  therapy  he  was  able  to 
walk  again  with  crutches — and  later  with  a 
cane.  He  resumed  farming  and  served  this 
community  last  year  as  county  president  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  This  year  he  was  named 
as  1  of  the  10  Kansas  leaders  of  the  year 
and  was  awarded  a  trtp  to  Washington.  DC. 
This  resourceful  man  Is  also  a  leader  In  his 
church.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  serves  as  an  elder.  1  asked  him 
If  he  felt  that  hU  being  handicapped  had 
enabled  him  to  live  a  more  rewarding  life 
than  he  might  have  otherwise.  This  was 
his  answer:  "I  believe  that  a  person  can  live 
a  full  Ufe  either  way;  It  all  depends  on  his 
attitude."  I  was  so  impressed  by  his  Intel- 
ligent face,  his  Inspiring  philosophy  of  life. 
and  his  many  contributions  to  my  com- 
mtmlty.  that  I  scarcely  noticed  his  cane  as 
be  proudly  walked  away. 

Through  my  community  the  contrlbutlona 
of  the  physically  handicapped  are  clearly 
evident.    If  one  needs  overnight  lodging,  we 
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;.cive  an  excellent  motel.  The  pleaoant  voice 
and  tbe  cbeerful  face  that  wvlooiae  you  »t 
the  office  belong  to  a  polio  vtetlm.  Although 
his  lower  Umbe  are  paralyzed,  he  and  hla 
family  contribute  to  the  ecoaocnlc  lire  of 
our '■ommunlty  by  oartngfor  tourtrt*.  "From 
-ne  Heiir^  is  the  title  of  a  book  ct  poem« 
wniten  by  a  iady  who  waa  bedfaat  for  many 
ye^rs  H»!-  p<jetry  wlU  always  remind  us  of 
her  -Liwla '_:■.  r-ed  spirit.  One  of  the  expert 
oper-i-.Ts  r  .^en  ,  equipment  In  our  com- 
m\:..;-v  's  »  T'vn.?  man  with  only  one  hand. 
H-  r..us  C)»<»n  »n  efficient  at  hie  Job  that  he 
IS  now  a  supervisor  A  seamstrese  In  our 
aommunity  doe«  enough  ■  ic?»-p  two  ordl- 
Besiar-fi  .*■:.  ^  n  excellent 
u  ...:    es   lii    church   schooL 

ij.,  ..-;  t's  on  crutches.  The 
•  •  ese  individuals  bear  out 

H^wwrd  Rtisk's  theory:  "A 
rppied  only  In  his  mind." 

H:uiicappe<l  have  been  able 


nary  people  ousy 
homemaier,  s.^c 
All   thU   i:.e    I 

contrlbut: .  :l-, 
the  tr':'h    ;-    .'>- 
man  ch-;  -•■  ■.-  ;. 
The   pnysica.iv   .-, 


to  miic"  wnr-,:.-i  ;..ie  'contributions  to  my 
community  oe-.a  :?,-■  .:.-,•  have  become  phys- 
ically and  spir:-.u.i..y  iJjuated  to  their  hand- 
icap* and  have  concentrated  on  their  abll- 
itlee  that  remain.  My  community  ha«  had 
the  foresight  to  •ee  beyond  their  handicap* 
and  haa  given  them  equal  opportunity. 

Much  remalna  to  be  done  In  your  com- 
m'lnity  ,ind  In  mine.  If  ovir  country  Is  to 
remain  a  leader  in  the  free  world,  we  muet 
first  inaure  the  rlghte  of  each  Individual; 
handicapped  and  able  l)odled  alike.  The 
Liberty  Bell  proclaimed  equal  opportunity 
unto  all  men.  Haa  your  community  heard 
the  message? 


PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
f.r<:t  Pan  American  Congress  on  Soil 
Cor.seTYfif.on  is  currently  being  held  In 
Brazil,  from  April  12  to  April  29.  While 
the  Congress  Is  sponsored  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Qovermnent,  all  American  nations 
e.xcepr  Cuba,  are  represented  by  tech- 
nicians from  ofBciai  parties  and  private 
entirie,'! 

The  purpose  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Congress  Is  to  gather  specialists  In  soil 
conservation  from  every  Pan  American 
nation  for  the  exchange  of  new  Ideas 
and  knowledge,  and  consequently  to 
stimulate  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion proerams  to  make  land  support 
expanding  populations. 

Donald  A.  Williams,  the  Administra- 
te r  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  is 
the  ofEclal  head  of  the  US.  22-man 
deiegatior.  to  Uie  Soil  Conservation  Con- 
gress, and  delivered  the  keynote  address. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Prpeman  wa.s  an  official  guest  of  the  Soil 
Con.servatlon  Congress  in  Brazil.  He 
told  the  Par.  American  delegates  that  the 
grtate.st  single  challenge  the  world  faces 
today  Ls  whether  the  swelling  ranks  of 
mankind  can  produce  enough  food  to 
sastain  life  without  hunger. 

In  ihf  kevno'.e  address,  8C8  Adminis- 
trator Wuhams  uiid  th«  P»n  American 
delegates  thar  conservation  Is  reaching 
forth  to  a  larger  concept — it  Is  becom- 
ing the  care  of  the  human  habitat,  which 
is  Uie  whole  planet.  He  said  that  con- 
servation L«  viiAl  to  today's  world. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unaniinous  oon- 
sent  to  have  t^ie  full  text  of  both  Secre- 
tary Pieeman  s  address  and  8C8  Admln- 
isiratf:r  V,-\i::iin\-<  keynote  message  to  the 
first  Pan  .American  Congress  on  Soil 
Conservation  printed  in  the  Cowgkxs- 
s:oNML  RttORr 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 

as  follows: 

ADOKSSS    BT    SXCSRAJtT    Or    AORlCXTLTCrmX    Oe- 

vnxs  L.  Fimtsw  Bcroiu  rax  Pan  Ambu- 

CAN    Son.    CoifsarvATioN    Con«kbss,    SJlo 

Paulo.  Bhawt,.  Atril  16.  1964 

The  greatest  single  challenge  the  world 
faces  today  la  whether  the  swelling  ranks  of 
mankind  can  produce  enough  food  to  sustain 
life  without  hunger. 

Thus  far  In  this  decade  of  the  1960*8,  man  U 
falling  behind  In  this  grim  race  •  •  •  and 
we  are  now  confronted  with  the  awesome 
question : 

Can  we,  will  we.  catch  up  and  forge 
ahead  •  •  •  or  will  we  run  out  of  food  and 
face  mass  famine? 

I  beUeve  we  can  win  that  race  and  triumph 
In  the  war  on  hunger.  I  have  faith  that  we 
will. 

But  to  win  will  demand  an  urgent,  world- 
wide effort  •  •  •  calling  for  the  resources 
and  skills  and  Ingenuity  of  mankind  every- 
where. 

Latin  Americans  have  a  key  role  to  play 
In  this  effort,  for  while  you  lead  the  world 
In  population  growth  •  •  •  you  also  have  a 
vast,  untapped  food  resources  potential 
which  Is  the  envy  of  much  of  -.he  world. 

With  this  potential  you  could  lead  the 
world  In  agricultural  progress. 

And  so  I  have  come  here  to  talk  with  you 
about  what  you  can  do  to  help  win  the  global 
war  on  hunger. 

The  need  is  so  compelling,  and  the  hour  so 
nte,  that  I  must  be  bluntly  direct. 

TBE  rOOO-POFUlJkTION   PBOBLEM 

The  dark  shadow  of  famine  gallops  across 
the  earth  •   •   •  and  time  is  running  out. 

The  race  has  rounded  the  turn  Into  the 
last  lap.  And  now  man  must  redouble  his 
efforts  to  grow  more  •  •  •  and  distribute 
better  what  he  grows  •   •    •  or  he  will  lose. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  man  can  win  that 
race  •  •  •  if  he  activates  and  mobilizes 
every  appropriate  tool,  technique,  and  re- 
source at  his  dlspoeal  In  the  few  short  years 
between  now  and  the  time  the  Aniah  line 
comes  Into  view. 

The  years  are  short  and  they  are  few. 

The  crisis  may  be  fully  upon  us  within  30 
years.  For  our  studies  Indicate  that  by  that 
time,  unless  the  hungry  nations  rapidly  ac- 
celerate their  own  production  of  food,  the 
develop>ed  nations  of  the  world  will  have 
exhausted  their  combined  capability  of 
feeding  the  hungry  peoples  who  will  populate 
the  developing  nations.  What  will  happen 
then? 

Though  hunger  ts  not  ntrw  to  the  world, 
the  magnitude  of  its  impending  dimension  Is. 

Two  factors  are  responsible:  First,  the 
number  of  people  In  the  world  Is  Increasing 
at  an  accelerating  rate.  It  now  seems  quite 
likely  that  the  Increase  In  world  population 
between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century — 
only  34  years  away — will  equal  or  exceed  the 
number  who  now  Inhabit  the  world.  Sec- 
ond, this  Is  occurring  at  a  Ume  when  the 
amount  of  new  land  suitable  for  cultivation 
Is  rapidly  diminishing  It  U  becoming  In- 
creasingly costly  to  bring  new  lands  Into 
economic  production.  The  better  lands  are 
already  under  cultivation  and  much  good 
land  Is  being  lost  to  agriculture  by  urban 
development  and  new  highway  construction. 

The  world  must  prepare  to  feed  a  billion 
people  more  who  will  be  added  to  the  popula- 
tion over  the  next  18  years.  The  number 
Itself  Is  awesome.  But  even  more  awesome 
ts  the  fact  that  fully  fotir-flfths  of  this  total 
will  be  added  In  the  food -short,  leas-devel- 
oped regions  of  the  world. 

It  Is  timely  then  to  ask  at  this  great  con- 
servation Congress.  What  ts  the  present  situ- 
ation In  Lstln  America?  The  answer  ts  dra- 
matically clear.  The  situation  in  Latin 
America  grows  dally  more  serious. 


Tou  have  ths  fastest  rate  of  pcqaulatlon 
growth  In  the  world.  Some  16  yean  ago.  in 
1050.  the  populations  of  North  Anterlca  and 
South  America  were  about  equal  at  170  mil- 
lion. The  United  Nations  currently  projects 
a  poptilatlon  for  North  America  at  about  300 
million  by  the  year  aOOO.  The  same  projec- 
tion for  South  Amerlea  shows  the  popula- 
tion on  this  continent  reaciiing  almost  000 
million.  In  Just  34  years.  If  the  O.N.  projec- 
tions materialize,  there  will  be  more  ttutn  340 
million  new  mouths  to  feed  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

Against  this  rapid  population  growth, 
what  has  been  happening  to  agricultural 
production  In  Latin  Amolca  in  recent  yean? 
Our  economists  and  those  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  tTnlted  Na- 
tions tell  us  that  so  far  we  have  been  run- 
ning hard — Just  to  stand  in  one  place.  Agri- 
cultural production  has  gone  up,  but  the  In- 
crease has  been  wiped  out  by  the  new  bodies 
calling  for  food.  In  spite  of  some  Improve- 
ment In  some  countries,  food  supplies  per 
capita  In  Latin  America  remain  near  the 
1980-ei  level — when  14  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  were  deficient  In  caloric  Intake. 
Current  per  capita  production  Is  lower  than 
In  prewar  years  when  Latin  America  was  a 
major  food  exporter  for  the  world. 

Malnutrition  and  hunger  are  not  limited  to 
India  alone,  nor  to  Africa  and  Asia,  They 
exist  In  our  own  hemisphere  as  well.  They 
are  a  grim  fact  In  our  shining  cities  with 
their  sordid  slums.  As  you  well  know  they 
are  a  fact  of  life  on  farmlands  that  do  not 
produce  enough  to  sustain  the  families  who 
work  them. 

I  would  be  lees  than  truthful,  if  I  did  not 
cite  these  facts. 

I  would  be  less  than  accurate  If  I  did  not 
recognize  that  the  people  and  governments 
represented  here  have  taken  some  steps  to 
accelerate  their  agricultural  development. 

THX      CHAUXNOC      IN      LATIN      AMXalCA 

Tou  have  opened  up  new  lands  to  cultiva- 
tion iLnd  settled  thousands  of  poor  farmera 
on  them; 

Tou  have  developed  institutions  for  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension  and  agrlctil- 
tural  credits. 

Tou  have  trained  thousands  In  your  voca- 
tional agricultural  schools  and  you  have  sent 
others  abroad  for  further  study.  We  In  the 
nSDA  have  been  training  almost  a  thou- 
sand of  ycnir  agriculturalists  every  year. 

In  a  few  countries,  fertilizer  production  Is 
growing.  Price  Incentives  have  been  formu- 
lated to  encourage  farmera  to  produce  more 
m  a  limited  number  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

But  these  steps,  commendable  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  not  enough.  If  we  do  no  more 
and  deploy  our  resources  no  better,  we  will 
fall.  History  and  the  htmgry  generations  to 
come  will  hold  us  accountable. 

The  people  and  countries  you  represent 
here  have  the  resources  to  make  a  dramatic 
and  decisive  change  from  the  past — to  go 
forward  to  make  Latin  American  agricultural 
development  a  challenging  example  for  the 
entire  world. 

It  can  be  done. 

The  USD  A  recently  completed  a  study  of 
agriculture  in  26  developing  countries.  In- 
cluding 6  in  Latin  America.  Of  the  26,  10 
bad  annual  rates  of  Increase  in  crop  output 
In  excess  of  4  percent  during  the  yean  1948 
to  1963-63.  Three  countries  in  Latin  America 
aciiieved  ttiis  sustained  high  rate  of  agricul- 
tural growth:  Mexico,  Veneaula,  and  Brazil. 
While  the  increase  in  each  Latin  American 
country  was  attributed  largely  to  more  acre- 
age sown  to  crops,  there  were  increases  In 
yield  per  aen  as  weU — particularly  in  Mexico. 

And  It  Is  hlglMT  yields  that  we  must  turn 
to — even  as  w*  exploit  much  more  fully  the 
posstbllltles  for  bringing  addlUonal  lands 
under  cultivation. 
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The  report  cites  tttat  the  greatest  single 
factor  associated  with  iilgh  and  sustained 
growth  rates  In  agricultural  production  is  a 
national  will  to  take  the  necessary  actions. 

The  world  now  has  the  technology  and  the 
resources  to  win  the  war  against  hunger. 
We  can  If  we  wUl.  Oura  Is  the  choice  and 
the  challenge. 

Latin  America  Is  rich  In  resources;  It  can 
sustain  a  growing  population.  Bven  more, 
the  peoples  and  the  nations  represented  here 
can  make  a  contribution  to  hungry  regions  of 
the  world  that  are  not  blessed  with  compar- 
able resources. 

Further,  It  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  that  by  accelerating  agricultural 
growth,  we  stimulate  and  reinforce  develop- 
ment in  other  sectors  of  the  society.  As 
rural  people  produce  more  and  market  more 
they  sustain  indigenous  related  Industries 
and  contribute  to  overall  economic  growth 
as  consumera  as  well  as  producers.  And, 
might  I  add,  the  path  to  future  commercial 
markets  for  a  growing  agricultural  produc- 
tion Is  to  be  found  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  with  their  growing  popu- 
lations. They  will  buy  If  they  can  pay.  As 
demonstrated  in  Japan.  Taiwan.  Spain,  and 
Greece,  they  are  able  to  pay  when  agjicui- 
tural  development  triggers  ovwall  economic 
development  and  with  It  Increasing  per 
capita  Income  and  new  demands  for  food. 

TBI  BOLZ   or  RXSOURCK    CONSESVATION 

Let  us  never  forget  or  minimize  the  Im- 
portance of  soil  and  water  conservation  as  a 
basic  cornerstone  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  sustained,  permanent  agricultural 
growth.  Effective  conservation  practices 
help  make  present  agricultural  lands  more 
productive:  they  open  the  way  to  economic 
exploitation  of  new  lands. 

Sou  conservation  Is  not  erosion  control 
alone.  It  Is  a  sophisticated  combination  of 
technologies  fitted  to  the  resources  and  the 
people  Involved, 

The  talents  of  soil  scientists,  engineers, 
geologists,  hydrologlsts,  range  and  woodland 
conservationists,  agronomists,  biologists,  and 
economists  are  all  needed  to  diagnose  land 
problems  and  prescribe  successful  treatment 
and  use. 

Land  resources — soil,  water,  plants  and 
animals — cannot  be  effectively  used  or  man- 
aged separately.  They  are  completely  Inter- 
dependent. They  must  be  treated  as  a  whole. 
In  soil  conservation  work  In  the  United 
States,  people  are  recognized  as  the  critical 
factor  in  each  local  resource  situation.  They 
are  the  reason  for  conservation  Itself.  Con- 
servation Is  carried  out  by  the  people  who 
own  and  work  the  land  as  weU  as  by  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In  our  country,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion  districts   have   been   established    under 
State  laws  to  develop  conservation  programs 
and  enter  Into  working  agreements  with  the 
U.S.    Department   of   Agriculttire   and   other 
public  and  private  agencies.    These  districts 
now    cover    96    percent    of    the    farms    and 
ranches  in  the  United  States. 
*     The   Department   of   Agriculture   provides 
technical  assistance  so  that  sound  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  will  be  followed 
by  rural  landowners  and  operators  who  coop- 
erate   through    tlielr   district   organizations. 
The    Soil    Conservation    Service,    as    the 
USDA"8  technical  agency  for  soil  and  water 
conservation,    has    a    staff    of    conservation 
technicians  and  other  trained  specialists  tC' 
help  landowners  carry  out  sensible  conserva- 
tion practices.     Only  when  we  do  this  can 
we  In  the  United  States  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people  and  fill  our  commitments  abroad. 
Through  Its  more  than  100  years  of  service, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ac- 
quired much  knowledge  and  experience  that 
could  be  of  vital  Importance  to  agricultural 
progress  In  developing  countries.     For  more 
than   20  ysars — since   the   point  4   program 
In  the  IMOs — we  have  shared  our  agricul- 


tural technology  with  other  nations.  We  will  Increase  their  ability  to  work  pro- 
have  made  mistakes  in  our  own  country.  We  ductlvely  in  a  tectmoioglcal  society.  They 
can  help  other  nations  avoid  T"*^"g  the  also  demand  Increasingly,  and  rightfully  corn- 
same  errora.  'x      parable  recreational,  social,  and  cultural  op- 

V^portunlties.    As  rural  people  gain  the  means 
to   participate   in   the  market  economies  of 


WHAT    MORE    NIXDS    TO    BX    DONK 


But  the  challenge  of  resource  conservation 
is  only  one  of  the  necessities  if  adequate 
agricultural  growth  in  tills  hemisphere  ts  to 
be  accomplished. 

Agricultural  development  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  beset 
by  many  basic  problems.  I  cannot  tonight 
catalog  all  the  problems  nor  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe In  detail  what  needs  to  be  done  about 
them.  Time  permits  only  that  I  cite  those 
which  I  believe  merit  highest  priority: 

Pint,  strengthen  and  upgrade  the  Insti- 
tutions that  provide  agricultural  services. 

These  institutions  include  the  Ministries 
of  Agriculture  as  the  central,  coordinating 
agencies. 

Included,  too.  are  the  agencies  concerned 
with  conservation,  the  research  and  experi- 
ment stations,  extension  and  vocational  ag- 
ricultural scbooU,  the  agrlculttiral  credit 
and  cooperative  organizations. 

These  InsUtuUons  need  to  be  grouped  to- 
gether and  given  much  more  prestige,  rec- 
ognition, and  resources  than  hitherto  has 
been  the  case.  More  resources  must  be 
budgeted  for  the  operation  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

Personnel  who  have  the  necessary  technical 
and  administrative  skills  to  operate  them 
effectively  must  be  selected,  trained,  and  re- 
tained. 

Marketing  facilities  and  systems  must  be 
substantially  Improved  to  hold  down  costs 
and  to  reduce  waste  In  the  movement  of  foods 
from  farms  to  consumers.  Current  practices 
in  most  Latin  American  countries.  In  fact  in 
most  countries  around  the  world,  are  often 
shockingly  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

Second,  improve  public  policies  that  affect 
agricultural  production. 

Public  policies  need  to  be  formulated  and 
carried  out  which  wUl  provide  Incentives  to 
agricultural  producera. 

Such  policies  must  provide  reasonable  and 
stable  Income  to  the  farmer.  Prices  must 
encourage  the  use  of  fertUlzers  and  other 
Inputs  to  achieve  higher  yields.  Otherwise, 
the  farmer  has  no  Incentive  to  apply  modem 
farming  techniques.  Incentive  Is  equally  if 
not  more  Important  than  education. 

Needed,  too,  are  tax  policies  to  stimulate  a 
fuller  and  more  Intensive  use  of  land  re- 
sources rather  than  export  levies  wtilch  in- 
hibit increased  production. 

Policies  are  needed,  too,  which  will  encour- 
age more  public  and  private  investment  in 
agriculture  and  its  related  industries.  This 
again  dictates  a  return  to  agricultural  In- 
vestors that  encourages,  rather  than  discour- 
ages more  production. 

In  short,  public  policies  must  l>e  linked  to 
new,  dynamic  agricultural  technology. 
Otherwise  it  will  go  largely  unused.  The 
farmer,  like  the  businessman,  will  see  no 
reason  to  buy  Inputs  and  produce  more  un- 
less he  can  make  a  profit. 

Third,  Integrate  rural  populations  into 
national  market  economies. 

Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  Increase  the 
Incomes  of  small  farmers  and  farmworkers 
In  most  Latin  American  countries.  Higher 
productivity  on  the  farms,  combined  with 
incentive  prices,  will  accomplish  this.  But 
in  Latin  America,  as  in  the  United  States. 
opp)ortunltles  for  employment  in  rural  areas 
for  those  who  are  unemployed  and  under- 
employed in  farming  activities  are  needed. 

Even  in  our  developed  Industrial  society  In 
the  United  States,  we  have  learned  that  the 
cities  cannot  productively  employ  unskilled 
millions  who  migrate  from  the  rural  regions 
because  life  there  offers  little  opportunity. 
This  migration  Is  today  a  great  unsolved 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

Rural  populations  must  have  opportunities 
for  education  and  for  health  faclllUes  which 


their  countries,  they  will  then  be  able  to 
better  sustain  indigenous  manufacturing, 
recreation,  and  service  industries,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  overall  economic  growth. 

As  I  have  already  related  by  reference  to 
tbt  USDA  study,  many  developing  countries 
already  are  showing  striking  progress  along 
these  lines.  Indeed,  some  countries  are  ac- 
tually Increasing  their  agricultural  produc- 
tion at  higher  rates  than  those  ever  achieved 
in  the  tUghly  develoi>ed  nations,  including 
the  United  States. 

Such  progress  has  not  happened  simply 
as  a  consequence  of  ncH-mal  economic  and 
social  processes.  Rather,  it  has  been  spurred 
by  aggressive  public  and  private  actions,  gen- 
erally national  in  scope,  directed  specifically 
to  improving  agricultural  conditions.  I  com- 
mend this  study  to  evM-y  country  in  Latin 
America  and,  for  that  matter,  around  the 
world.  It  shows  what  can  be  done  when  a 
nation  resolves  to  expedite  Its  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  then  follows  through  and  does 
It. 

AS8I8TANCS  BT    THX    UNITXD    STATES 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, has  been  providing  technical  and 
other  assistance  to  agricultural  develojMnent 
for  a  long  time.  Agricultural  scientists  and 
technicians  have  been  engaged  in  this  work 
since  the  point  IV  program  was  first  enunci- 
ated by  President  Truman  in  1948. 

Recently  we  have  taken  steps  to  make  this 
aststance  more  effective.  Recently  we  have 
established  within  the  USDA.  the  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Development  Service. 
During  fiscal  year  1966,  m  close  cooperation 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, we  sent  a  total  of  198  scientists  and 
technicians  to  26  countries — In  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  In  addition,  co- 
ordinated training  in  the  United  States  was 
provided  for  4.879  trainees  from  118  coun- 
tries. During  the  past  year  we  welcomed 
almost  a  thotiaand  agriculturalists  from  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  who  sought  fur- 
ther technical  training.  These  people  came 
to  the  United  States  to  learn  from  our  ex- 
periment stations,  our  laind-grant  universi- 
ties and  our  family-farm  enterprises. 

The  USDA's  biggest  program  now  ts  right 
here  In  Brazil,  where  20  technicians,  work- 
ing closely  with  AID,  are  assisting  In  work  on 
price  stabilization,  cooperatives,  marketing 
economics  and  facilities,  market  news,  agri- 
cultural economics,  credit  and  agronomy. 

In  cooperation  with  AID.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  carrying  on  a  number  of 
other  country  progran\s  in  Latin  America: 
In  Nicaragua,  a  range  management  spe- 
cialist is  now  introducing  new  varieties  of 
Improved  grasses  and  legumes  that  will  stand 
up  better  under  the  drotight  conditions  that 
prevail. 

In  El  Salvador.  USDA  specialists  and  tech- 
nicians are  working  on  agricultural  plan- 
ning, land  tenure,  credit,  farm  management, 
artificial  insemination.  Irrigation,  drainage, 
bean  diseases.  Uvestock  diseases,  and  audit- 
ing systems  for  agrtcultirral  credit  agencies. 
In  Ecuador,  a  USDA  team  hM  been  help- 
ing In  agricultural  marketing,  economics  and 
the  organization  of  agricultural  credit. 
rooD-roR-rBEa>oM  i.eoisl.ation 
Passage  of  the  foor-for-freedom  legisla- 
tion will  mean  added  emptiasls  on  this  type 
of  technical  help.  President  Johxison  said 
when  he  recommended  this  new  approach  to 
agricultural  assistance:  "The  Departments 
of  State  and  Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Developme.nt  wUl  work  to- 
gether even  more  closely  than  they  have 
In  the  past  In  the  planning  and  implement- 
ing of  coordinated  programs. 
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In  'Me  past  few  ye&r«,  AID  has  called 
■apon  the  U  8  Dfi^arfm^n*  of  A^eultnre 
to  assume  lncrei«1n^  r*«pr>T:si  ^Ultles  through 
!ta  Intematlonttl  AgrlciHural  Development 
Service  That  policy  art  i  r><~-<rne  even  more 
Important  an  we  !n(-resij«e  'ur  empharts  on 
asBistln)5  devF'.oplni^  nation*  to  help  them- 
selves " 

When  Pre«l<le:;t  J'>hnBon  sent  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Oon^'^s  he  continued  a  proud 
tradition  Protn  the  time  Franklin  Roose- 
velt spelled  njt  the  prtnclplea  ot  the  four 
freedon->!»-~to  the  Marshall  plan — to  point 
IV— to  ffxx!  for  pefjce — to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress-  nnd  ntjw  the  food-for-freedom 
pro«rr«m  the  Cnlted  States  has  responded 
tn  need   vherever  It  arose. 

Under  the  food-for-peaee  program  alone, 
w»  have  UeMvered  150  million  tons  of  food 
•  •  •  valued  »t  115  wiUon  •  •  •  to  needy  and 
disa.ster-str'i'-k  nations  everywhere  around 
the  world  Through  this  program  we  have 
readied  out  and  helped  more  than  a  hun- 
dred million  people  a  year  In  more  than  a 
hundred   countries 

In  -he  pr'->c»^«  we  hare  developed  many 
new  rerhnirixift  r  r  tislng  food:  economic 
derelripmer.^'  fir  i :■,'*! ng  the  training  of  those 
who  i-nn*  "-,  '.••'■'■^tty  their  farming  oper- 
utions  or  open  new  lands — payment  on  the 
'  h  wit.h  io<:<l  to  build  schools  smd  hos- 
pr^is  ^nrt  roads  and  Irrigation  and  drainage 
system* 

With  the  Tood-for-frsedotn  program  ws 
w.::  rontinue  and  strangthen  our  programa 
of  asststAnce.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
continue  the  aafegtiaixls  that  have  protected 
the  hanr.ela  of  commercial  trade  from  Im- 
pairment by  <Tin(WS«1uiial  food  sales  and  dla- 
"ir'.i.A'Aun.  Tbe  so-called  rule  of  addlUonal- 
Ity  to  prevent  disruption  of  SGmmerclal 
tradp  as  developed  under  our  food-for-peace 
pro«rram  wi::  continue  under  the  food-for- 
freedom    pr">i?TaiTi 

But  grea:  tis  our  resources.  Impreaslve  aa 
oior  food  production,  deep  as  our  compaa- 
(Uon — we  cannot  meet  the  Increasing  needs  of 
the  hungry  nations  Indefinitely.  There  is  a 
limit  to  our  productive  capacity.  Unless  the 
developinK  countries  Lncreaas  ttaelr  current 
rate  cf  agricultural  development,  the  capacity 
of  r  ne  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  high- 
ly developed  countries  to  produce  food 
enough  to  All  the  gap  will  run  out  some 
time  m  tne  next  two  decades  Then  we  and 
the  w  r.ti  s  i:  i.'sirry  will  confront  one  another 
In  ar.  Impoeslble.  Intolerable  situation. 
There  slmpiy  wcold  not  be  enough  food  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  people  In  the  world. 
Starvation,  pestilence.  Inaecurlty.  disruption 
ajid  chaos  would  rtfn  amock.  This  must  not, 
cannot,  need  not  bappen. 

Hfnce,  the  wisdom  of  the  food-for-free- 
1  rn  iei^slatlon  Preatdent  Johnson  submit- 
ted -.o  i-Cigreaa.  The  key  feature  of  the 
F  j<xl-(or-Preedom  Act  U  self-help,  for  the 
plan  Ls  designed  to  stimuiate.  encourage  and 
assist  the  developing  countries  to  Increase 
i-.eir  own  agricultural  production.  There  Is 
no  other  answer. 

Under  this  program,  the  United  States  will 
provide  increasing  technical  and  capital  as- 
•Jstance  to  help  those  countries  which  dem- 
oostrace  a  determination  to  undertake  effec- 
tive programs  to  Increase  thetr  own  ability 
to  provide  foor  for  their  people,  and  will  of- 
fer food  aid  as  needed  to  countries  deter- 
!i lined  to  help  themselvaa. 

Prospects  for  the  future  need  not  be  grim. 
There  U  a  general,  worldwide  awakening  to, 
and  an  awareness  of.  the  Importance  of  agri- 
cultural development.  This  relaUvely  new 
state  of  affairs  Is  the  product  of  many  forces 
Inrludin?  the  food-for-peace  program,  the 
work  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment thf  i^rxxi  and  Agriculture  Organisa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  inspired  na- 
tional and  ioch;  ".iderahlp  m  many  places 
In  lAtln  An^ierica  and  around  the  world. 
Tr.it  reUtiveiv  rw-ent  awareness  is  timely. 
For   far    too    ]<:,t-.g    ii^rlctilturs   has   been   ac- 


corded too  Uttle  priority  In  development 
plans. 

I  would  make  It  crystal  clear  that  when 
I  comment  on  what  goes  on  around  the  world 
In  agriculture  that  I  am  fully  and  sensitive- 
ly aware  that  the  United  States,  too.  Is  learn- 
ing. We  are  trying  to  face  up  to  o\u  defi- 
ciencies, to  make  a  better  life  for  all  of  otir 
citizens  and  to  make  a  more  meaningful  and 
sensible  contribution  to  the  development  of 
less  fortunate  countries  around  the  world. 
We  are  more  clearly  recognizing  the  needs  of 
ovir  own  rural  people.  We  are  Increasingly 
aware  that  we  have  made  mistakes  In  our 
own  development. 

We  still  suffer  from  polutlon  of  our  streams 
and  air. 

Soil  erosion  has  clogged  our  waterways, 
stripped  good  land  of  Its  fertility,  and  cre- 
ated dust  bowls. 

We  have  been  working  to  overcome  these. 

In  more  recent  decades,  we  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  considering  the 
quality  of  the  whole  environment  in  plan- 
ning the  development  and  tise  of  our  natural 
resources. 

We  recognise  the  importance  of  continu- 
ally adjusting,  redirecting,  developing,  and 
Improving  our  agriculttiral  and  agriculture- 
related  Institutions  and  programs  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  changing  times. 
I'ewer  and  larger  family  farms  displace  more 
and  more  agriculture  laborers  and  email 
farmowners.  The  United  States  like  Latin 
America  seeks  to  stem  the  exodus  of  these 
displaced  people  to  the  great  metropolitan 
centers  where  few  of  them  And  Jobs  or  a 
satisfying  life.  Instead  we  strive — as  do 
you — to  build  an  economic  base  In  the 
countryside  so  they  will  find  Jobs  and  we  can 
live  a  sattsfylng  and  rewarding  life.  So  far. 
we.  like  you.  are  groping  for  the  formula  to 
accomplish  this.  Here,  as  In  other  areas, 
there  Is  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 

CONCLOSION 

Today,  the  world  faces  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  chaUenge  in  history.  The  gap  be- 
tween food  needs  and  food  production  in 
the  less-developed  world  is  widening  stead- 
ily.   It  will  take  concentrated  and  concerted 

effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us — aU  nations 

to  close  this  gap. 

Latin  America,  as  the  world  leader  In  popu- 
lation growth,  must  become  a  world  leader 
In  the  rate  of  agricultural  progress,  if  the 
war  on  hunger  U  to  be  won.  You  have  the 
resources  to  do  this — not  only  to  satisfy  your 
orwn  needs  but  to  share  constructively  in  the 
worldwide  effort  to  avert  hunger  and  want. 

The  task  ahead  Is  clear — for  all  of  us.  Not 
only  are  we  neighbors,  we  are  fellow  human 
beings  seeking  the  good  life  that  is  possible 
for  aU  mankind,  a  good  life  that  la  impos- 
sible unless  there  la  enough  to  eat. 

We  have  joined  together  in  an  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Our  countries  have  met  recently 
and  taken  a  meastire  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  6  years  of  mutual  assistance 
In  this  hefnisphere. 

Country-by -country  reports  give  us  encour- 
agement that,  cooperatively,  much  can  be 
achieved.  In  country  after  country  there 
have  been  solid  gains  In  settlement  of  new 
lands,  in  production  increases  on  settled 
land,  and  in  average  Incomes.  While  per 
capita  food  production  has  lagged,  we  do 
know  how  to  correct  this. 

1  propose  here  and  now  that  we  take  a  real- 
istic Inventory  of  where  we  are  and  what  we 
must  do.  It  Is  essential  that  we  look  beyond 
our  immediate  hemisphere  needs.  I  propose 
that  we  give  a  new  meaning,  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  our  alliance.  Let  it  signify  otir  re- 
solve to  work  together  to  assure  for  ourselves 
and  our  children— not  only  in  this  hemi- 
sphere— but  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  too, 
a  new  age  of  freedom— freedom  from  hunger 
and  want  Only  when  we  truly  have  that 
freedom  wUl  we  grow  in  self  respect  and  be 
able  to  achieve  mankind's  lelf-reaiiaatlon. 


This  Is  the  American  dream — dreamed 
alike  in  both  South  and  Nwth  America,  it 
is  the  dream  of  all  men  of  good  wUl  every- 
where around  the  world. 

Let  us  work  together,  then,  to  make  this 
dream  a  reality. 

Let  us  put  our  minds,  and  otir  backs,  to 
the  task. 

I«t  us  show  the  world  the  Americans  can 
lead  the  way. 

If  we  do  this,  then  I  predict  that  10  years 
from  now,  when  this  great  Congress  assem- 
bles again,  the  threat  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition will  have  faded  •  •  •  and  a  time 
of  peace  and  plenty  will  have  begun. 

CONSiSVATlON     CHALLXNOKS     XM     A     CHAMOINQ 

Woaui 
(Address   by  D.  A.  Williams.  Administrator, 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  at  the  First  Pan  American 

Soil    Conservation    Congress.    S6o    Paulo, 

Braall.  AprU  18.  196«) 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  gueeU,  delegates  to 
the  Pan  American  Soil  Conservation  Con- 
gress, fellow  conservationists: 

In  casting  about  for  the  right  words  to  use 
in  suggesting  the  significance  and  timeliness 
of  this  Congress,  I  came  upon  a  paper  by  Dr. 
F.  Fraeer  Darling,  a  dlsUngulahed  British  con- 
servationist known  by  many  of  us  here.  Dr. 
Darling  has  written : 

"Conservation  Is  reaching  forth  to  a  larger 
concept  than  caring  In  an  earnest  but  rather 
hazy  way  for  animal  species,  for  forests,  soils 
or  fresh  waters;  It  Is  becoming  the  care  of  the 
human  habitat,  which  is  the  whole  planet," 

Let  me  repeat  the  key  words  of  that  peta- 
«age: 

"Conservation  is  reaching  forth  to  a  larger 
concept  •  •  •  It  Is  becoming  the  care  of  the 
human  habitat,  which  is  the  whole  planet," 

That  Indeed  Is  why  we  are  here — or  why 
we  should  *)e  here. 

Not  because  poor  soils  jrteld  poor  crops  but 
because  poor  soil  makes  poor  people. 

Not  because  of  what  soil  erosion  does  to 
land  but  because  of  what  it  does  to  men. 
women,  and  children.  In  our  crowded  cities 
as  well  as  in  our  developing  rural  areas. 

Not  because  of  what  Are  or  flood  can  do  to 
the  beauty  and  productivity  of  the  forest  or 
valley  but  because  of  what  they  can  do  to 
hope  and  dignity  of  human  beings  who  live 
and  work  there. 

Not  because  we  need  a  vanishing  8p>ecles  of 
wildlife  for  Its  meat  or  feathers  but  because 
we  have  no  right  to  deprive  future  genera- 
tions of  any  of  the  fullness  of  the  world  as 
God  created  it. 

Not  because  we  seek  some  ethereal  harmony 
between  man  and  nature  but  because  we 
seek  peace  between  man  and  man — a  peace 
that  rests  in  large  measure  upon  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  soil  and  water 
resources  from  which  people  draw  their  sxjs- 
tenance  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

So.  let  us  make  this  Congress  a  historic 
one  by  reaching  forth,  as  Dr.  Darling  baa 
aald,  to  the  larger  concept  of  conservation, 
which  is  the  building  of  a  better  world  for  all 
nations  and  all  pe<^le. 

Let  us  thoughtfully  explore  the  impacts 
of  a  rapidly  changing  world  upon  our  soil 
and  water  resources. 

Let  us  resolve  to  bring  to  bear  upon  these 
problems  the  greatest  skills  and  the  wisest 
planning  that  men's  minds  can  produce. 

This  Is  an  era  of  great  skills  and  ad- 
vancing technology.  And  yet  of  aU  the  many 
skills  required  of  the  modern  conservation- 
ist, none  Is  more  essential  today  than  the 
ability  to  relate  resource  conservation  and 
development  to  the  new  situations  and  forces 
swiftly  developing  all  about  us.  The  Impact 
upon  resotircea.  throughout  the  world,  falls 
Into  at  least  three  broad  categories;  popula- 
tion growtti,  rising  living  standards,  the 
trend  toward  orbanlsm.  Vet  us  look  at  each 
of  these  briefly. 
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We  have  heard  the  term  population  explo- 
sion BO  often  that  It  has  beiram*  a  cliche. 
But  If  we  oovild  stand  on  a  high  tower  and 
look  down  trpon  the  amount  <rf  land  re- 
quired to  feed  ar»d  otlierwlse  serve  the  needs 
of  one  and  one-third  million  people,  and  U 
we  oould  see  In  a  single  great  amount  the 
food  and  fiber  products  required  by  that 
number,  and  then  be  reminded  that  every 
week  of  the  year  we  must  provide  that  much 
more  than  In  the  previous  week — then,  per- 
haps, we  could  begin  to  comprehend  the 
worldwide  Impact  of  population  growth  upon 
resources. 

I  recently  spent  a  month  In  IXKUa,  trying 
to  help  the  leaders  of  that  vast  nation  take 
steps  to  better  nuLTsbal  their  land  and  water 
reeoujroee  to  meet  an  almost  overwhelming 
population  problem.  Theirs  Is  a  grave  sit- 
uation, with  a  population  already  in  excess 
of  484  million  and  Increasing  at  a  rate  that 
could  carry  them  well  past  the  billion  mark 
by  the  year  2000. 

But  what  is  India's  problem  today  may  be 
ours.  In  this  hemlaphers,  tomorrow.  Latin 
America  is  the  fastest  growing  major  area  In 
the  world  today.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
United  States  aiMl  Latin  America  each  bad 
a  population  of  about  150  million.  That 
figure  Is  expected  to  double  In  the  United 
States  by  the  year  2000.  But  present  growth 
rates  indicate  the  poesibUlty  of  a  population 
of  more  than  750  million  In  Latin  America  by 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Nations  in  this  heml^here,  thankfully, 
still  have  ample  resources  and  ^Mce.  But 
will  they  so  develop  and  husband  that  ^>ace 
and  those  resource  that  a  doubled,  or  a  quad- 
rupled, population  can  live  decently  and  with 
hop>e?  That  Is  a  reeponslblllty  that  rides 
heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  tboee  of  ua 
who  are  respKinslble  for  tail  and  water 
conservation. 

The  trend  toward  urban  ooacentratlon.  In 
some  countries  and  In  some  part*  of  all  coun- 
tries, is  another  phenomenon  that  has  sig- 
nificant Impact  upon  soil  and  water  use  and 
conservation. 

The  trend  comes  about  largely  as  a  result 
of  advancing  agricultural  technology  which 
makes  it  possible  for  smaller  and  smaller 
numbers  of  farmworkers  to  supply  the  needs 
of  their  fellow  men.  In  the  United  States. 
In  1940,  we  had  a  farm  population  of  30.5 
million  people  and  one  farmworker  supported 
10  7  others. 

Today  the  farm  population  ha«  dropped  to 
about  15  million,  with  each  farmworker  pro- 
viding food  and  fiber  for  about  3S  of  his 
fellow  dtlaena. 

A  consequence  of  this  trend,  of  course,  is 
the  conversion  of  large  amotmts  of  land  to 
nonagrlcultural  uses.  Again  referring  to  the 
United  States,  we  are  seeing  a  million  or 
more  acres  per  year,  of  our  better  cultlvBtable 
rural  land,  going  into  homes,  airports.  In- 
dustrial sites,  and  many  other  oonlarm  uses. 
Some  loss  of  good  cultivatable  land  Is 
laevitable.  as  cities  and  populations  expand. 
But  conservationists  today  have  a  great  re- 
Bponsiblllty  to  help  avoid  irreversible  deci- 
sions about  the  uses  to  which  we  put  land. 
Another  consequence  of  the  tirbanteatlon 
of  our  populations  is  fotmd  in  the  growing 
detachment  of  people  from  the  land. 

Just  a  generation  ago,  most  of  our  people 
in  the  United  States  either  lived  on  a  farm, 
had  once  lived  on  a  farm,  or  had  a  parent  or 
grandparent  who  lived  on  a  farm.  By  1960 
some  70  percent  of  otir  population  was  living 
In  urban  areas. 

Today,  with  about  90  percent  at  our  people 
classified  as  nonfarm  residents,  we  arc  find- 
ing that  farm  animals  In  city  boob  are  often 
greater  attractlves  than  the  eaotic  species. 
A  sign  of  the  times. 

This  same  trend  has  added  meaning  for 
conservation,  obviously  In  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  gaining  understanding  and  support 
for  conservation  programs  from  city  people 
who,   by   their   nnmbem.   can   exert   llfe-or* 
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dsath  lnfl.uence  on  poUdea  concerning  nat- 
ural resources.  To  offset  this,  conservation 
education,  throughout  our  schools  systems. 
Is  an  urgent  and  growing  need. 

On  top  of  the  increased  pressures  on  land 
resources  caused  by  population  growth  and 
urban  concentration  comes  the  impact  of  a 
rising  standard  of  living. 

As  people  throughout  the  world  get  better 
hotislng,  better  food,  more  laborsaving  de- 
vloos  and  niore  leisure  time,  they  consume 
mare  of  the  products  of  both  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  resources. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  vast  dlfler- 
ences  between  nations  in  the  ability  of  people 
to  enjoy  these  fruits  of  scientific  advance- 
ment. But  the  trend  Is  upward,  throughout 
the  world,  and  mtist  be  taken  into  account 
in  planning  resource  use  and  conservation. 
While  advancing  technology,  which  creates 
new  appetites  and  new  demands,  places  ad- 
ditional demands  on  resources,  we  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  technology  Is  also  mak- 
ing possible  greater  advances  in  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Countless  examples  could  be  given.  In 
watershed  protection  work,  modem  com- 
puters are  speeding  up  the  processes  of  water 
Impoundment,  site  selection,  and  structure 
design.  Electronic  devices  enable  us  to 
monitor  the  moisture  content  of  snow  packs 
In  high,  inaccessible  mountain  areas,  and 
thus  expedite  and  improve  the  accuracy  of 
our  water  supply  forecasting.  Electronic 
devices  monitor  changes  in  water  quality  in 
streams  where  pollution  control  measures  ars 
underway. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  prospect  of  continuing 
advances  Uke  these  in  the  technology  of 
resource  use  and  development  that  gives  us 
reason  to  believe  that  people  around  the 
world  can  successfully  draw  upon  their  soil 
and  water  resources  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  growing  demands.  Acceleration  of 
conservation  work  is  our  best  hope  lor  Im- 
proving the  welfare  of  millions  of  rural  peo- 
ple. Conservation  Is,  at  the  same  time,  an 
Imperative  step  in  the  protection  of  water 
supplies  which  spell  life  or  death  to  cities 
and  Industrial  areas.  It  is  an  important 
means  of  increasing  foreign  exchange,  of  pro- 
moting economic  growth,  and  of  otherwise 
contributing  to  political  stability  and  world 
peace. 

Yes,  we  must  keep  abreast  of  new  meth- 
ods and  alert  to  new  ways  of  dc^ng  old  jobs. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget 
the  bard-learned  fundamentals  that  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation. 

The  term  "soil  conservation"  has  come 
to  signify  those  combinations  of  skills  and 
practices  needed  to  develop  and  sustain  the 
productivity  of  each  kind  of  soil  for  what- 
ever purpose  it  is  used — whether  that  use 
is  for  crops,  for  forest,  for  recreation  or  for 
housing. 

Soil  conservation  means  choosing  the  ap- 
propriate use  for  each  piece  of  land  as  well 
as  protecting  and  improving  the  land  after 
the  use  has  been  chosen. 

Soil  conservation  means  the  careful  plan- 
ning and  treatment  of  entire  operating  units 
be  they  farms  or  ranches  or  entire  water- 
sheds. 

Sou  conservation  meajis  working  out  land 
use  and  treatment  In  full  recognition  of  the 
essential  relationships  between  soil,  water, 
plants,    animals    and — yes — man    himself. 

The  greatest  danger,  as  conservation  tech- 
nology advances.  Is  that  we  may  fall  to  In- 
volve the  human  element.  (Bemember  Dr. 
Darling's  allusion  to  the  "human  habitat.") 
Conservation  must  be  people  centered.  It 
must  not  only  be  carried  out  for  people.  It 
must  be  carried  out  by  people. 

To  be  fully  effective,  conservation  decisions 
must  always  be  made  by  the  people  who 
will  be  responsible  for  carrying  them  out. 
Conservation  will  never  be  accomplished  by 
edict.      Oorerament   can    and    must    be   an 


active  partner,  but  should  do  for  (>eople  only 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Conservation  win  move  forward  tf  it  la 
viewed  and  aecepted  toy  landowners  and  op- 
erators as  a  means  at  making  mors  •fBetent 
use  ot  tta«lr  aoUa,  and  better  management 
of  water  with  higher  yields  per  ao-e  or  hec- 
tare, with  lower  coats  per  kUo  or  ton,  with 
better  net  income  for  the  farmer  or  rancher. 
It  will  go  forward  if  city  people  are  made 
partners.  If  they  are  helped  to  see  thetr  stake 
In  soil  and  water  resources,  and  If  they  are 
Invited  to  work  with  rtxral  people  m  soil  and 
water  conservation  endeavors. 

Rural  and  urban  people  both  benefit  from 
accelerated  soil  &aA  water  e(»aervatlon  pro- 
grams. With  better  Income,  farmers  cannot 
only  afford  better  education  and  medical 
care,  but  also  can  purchase  more  of  the 
products  and  services  offered  by  urban 
people.  Urban  water  supplies  are  Improved, 
flood  threats  diminished,  and  the  entire 
community,  and  thus  the  Nation,  benefits 
and  prospers. 

It  seems  to  me  tJiat  two  great  challcngM 
emerge  to  conservationists  In  this  changing 
world : 

To  seek  out  diligently  and  utilize  the  best 
and  most  advanced  technology  available  to 
adjust  resource  use  to  the  mounting  demands 
of  population  growth  and  rising  living 
srtandards. 

To  educate  otir  people — all  our  people — 
in  the  principles  of  resource  conservation  so 
that  they  can  and  will  act  and  exert  leader- 
ship as  Informed  citizens. 

Let  us  hope  that  out  of  this  Congress  will 
come  other  challenges  and  specific  proposals 
for  action  within  and  between  our  nations. 
Is  It  too  much  to  expect  that  we  might, 
for  example,  look  forward  to  a  greatly  ac- 
celerated fiow  of  Information  between  our 
countries  through  publications  and  through 
conferences  between  technicians  and  scien- 
tists In  specific  subject  matter  fields? 

Is  It  possible  that  we  may  find  opportuni- 
ties lor  further  exchanges  of  technicians  and 
scientists,  so  that  we  share  to  the  maximum 
the  experiences  of  each  countrj? 

Could  we  look  toward  the  formation  ot 
International  councils  or  panels  that  would 
carry  forward,  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  con- 
tinuing review  of  hemispheric  conservation 
needs  and  problems  which  we  have  begun  to 
explore  at  this  Congress? 

Could  there  come  from  this  Congress  a 
nonpclitical  manifesto  that  would  assert  the 
resolve  of  otu-  nations  to  work  together  with 
new  determination  in  the  development  of  the 
science  and  art  of  good  land  use  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  people,  here  In  this  Hemisphere 
and  throughout  the  world? 

I  know  that  my  frilow  conservationists 
from  the  United  States  join  me  In  expresaing 
otir  deep  aptpreclation  to  the  sponsors  and 
planners  of  this  great  Congress.  We  pledge 
to  you  all  the  cooperation  that  lies  within  our 
power  to  achieve  our  mutual  goals. 

It  Is  In  your  hands  and  mine  to  carry  for- 
ward action  that  could  spell  Btirvlval  or  de- 
struction of  the  human  race. 
It  Is  that  Important. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  IN  MEDICARE 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  It  WM 
my  privilege  last  year  to  sponsor  a  "free- 
dom of  choice"  amendment  to  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  medicare  bill.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  was  to  recognize,  for  pur- 
poses of  relmlHirsement  under  the  basic 
medicare  plan,  the  existing  customary 
and  freely  negotiated  arrangements  be- 
tween hospitals  and  medical  specialist^ 
who  rendered  services  in  those  hospitals. 
The  Finance  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ate itself,  recognized  the  equitable  na- 
ture of  that  amendment  and  voted  its 
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inclusion  In  the  medicH:-'--  bill.  We 
agreed  that  ihe  Fertera]  Government 
should  not  interfere  1;;  pr>-\ai..ng  hos- 
pital and  medica]  practice  U:\lonu 
nately,  however,  the  amendment  wti.s 
dropped  In  conference 

We  are  now  confronted  witi^;  a  situa- 
tion whereby  the  medicare  program  will 
not,  In  essence,  make  reimbur.sement  to 
hospitals  for  the  costs  of  services  ren- 
dered by  physician -speciailsLs — radiolo- 
gists, anesthesioiogisLs.  pathoiogLst.s  and 
physlatnsts.  I  have  previoosly  referred 
to  the  barbaric  Engli.^h  usage  of  these 
titles.  The  situation  :n  -xhich  hospitals 
now  And  them.ie;\e.s  i;;  regard  to  these 
specialists  Is  ever,  more  ba;  barous,  how- 
ever. 

The  prohibition  on  r^?Lmbur8ement  to 
hospitals  will  prevail  despite  the  fact  that 
the  medical  speciail.st  may  be  employed 
by  the  hospital  or  have  a  reimbursement 
arrangement  with  the  hospital  Many  of 
the  physlcian.s  m  the  four  specialties  now 
bill  patients  on  a  d;rect  and  individual 
basis  for  their  services.  Many  others, 
however  do  not  bill  for  their  Mnrices — 
the  cost  of  their  work  being  Included  in 
the  hospital  bill  as  a  routine  exi)ense. 
As  the  medicare  law  now  stands,  It  will 
pay  for  care  essentially  on  one  basis 
only — direct  billing  by  the  specialist  for 
and  to  each  patient.  The  specialist  will 
then  be  paid  under  the  voluntary  Insur- 
ance portion  of  the  program.  This  Is  the 
sole  method  under  which  such  care  can 
be  compensated — despite  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  hospitals  and  physicians 
have  voluntarily  entered  into  and  de- 
veloped other  acceptable  and  accepted 
methods 

I  warned  the  Senate  that  U  my  amend- 
ment were  not  adopted  we  were  going 
to  be  cotvfronted  with  a  highly  Inequita- 
ble inflatlonan.-  and  chaotic  situation. 
And  now,  I  .supp<.->.<!p  I  am  Ln  an  "I  told 
you  so'  poslti;:;  I- . en  Cassandra  has 
her  innings    sli  •-..  -,,-.-ak. 

In  Tennessee  t.'e  ::  'xiical  specialists 
and  the  hospitals  are  .'.jw  In  a  bitter 
.struggle  over  methods  of  compensation,  & 
stnjggle  which,  undoubtedly,  would  not 
have  occurred  had  the  Senate -adopted 
Douglas  amendment  been  retained  in 
the  final  medicare  b\V. 

LAst  fall,  shortly  after  enactment  of 
medicare,  the  Tennessee  Medical  Associ- 
ation adopted  the  position  that  radiolo- 
gists, pathologists,  or  other  specialists 
workuig  under  percentage  contracts — 
namely,  where  specialists  get  a  certain 
percentage  of  either  the  gross  or  net  In- 
come from  ail  laboratory  work  depend- 
lijg  upon  their  special  agreement — with 
hospitals  after  April  1,  1966,  would  face 
charges  of  unethical  conduct.  How  is 
that  for  a  whip-cracking  approach,  bor- 
dering on  conspiracy  In  restraint  of 
trade' 

The  hospitals  in  Tennessee  obviously 
have  their  backs  to  the  wall.  The  cur- 
rent l-ssue  of  Hospitals,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Hr>>p;tal  Association,  re- 
ported 

Oon.'ror.tf^  "•.-  :  -  pro«p«ct  of  cancellation 
of  exiiitmg  roHT^rt.H  with  phyvlclan  apeclal- 
is'ji  on  .April  '  '.hi-  houae  of  dalagaMa  ot  tba 
Trnnfaaf*  HoepUjii  Aaaociatlon  held  a  «pe- 
u!  Ti«*tlrg  on  Ff&ruary  36  to  approve  three 
rraolutioQ*    recr>mmended    by    Ita    ttoard    of 


tni8t««s.     "nse    following    reaolutlona    w«re 
adopted : 

"That  the  traditional  contract  of  per- 
■••T'.\i?,^  a^rffn  cnta  between  hoapltala  and 
-  -:,  -.A  '  1.".^ ;  specialists  Is  ethical,  In  the 
b«8i  Interest  of  Che  public  we  serre.  and  ts 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
laws  covering  the  corporate  practice  of  medi- 
cine." 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  item 
in  'Hospitals"  summarizing  the  situation 
In  Tennessee  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  tension  and 
disagreement  between  hospital  and 
specialist  is  not  confined  to  Tennessee. 
Similar  strains  have  developed  and  are 
developing  In  other  States. 

Subsequent  to  passage  of  medicare. 
Mr.  President,  I  reintroduced  the 
Douglas  amendment.  I  was  Joined  in 
this  effort  by  Senators  Andbrsow, 
Orueninc,  Kknnidy  of  New  York,  Mc- 
Namara.  Moss,  and  Niuberger. 

8.  2406,  the  current  version  of  my 
amendment  Is  waiting  in  the  wings.  I 
anticipate  additional  sad  performances 
comparable  to  that  being  played  in  Ten- 
nessee. I  will,  of  course,  review  those 
performances  for  the  Senate.  We  will 
then,  I  believe,  want  to  bring  S.  2406  on 
stage.  V 

ExHiBrr 'ni 

TSNNCSSKS     HOSPTTAI,     ASSOCIATION     ACTS     OM 

Spcculust    BnxjNos 

Confronted  by  the  prospect  of  cancella- 
tion of  existing  contracts  with  physician 
specialists  on  April  1,  the  bouse  of  delegates 
of  the  Tennessee  Hospital  Association  held  a 
special  meeting  on  February  26  to  approve 
three  resolutions  recommended  by  Its  board 
of  trustees.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

"That  the  traditional  contract  of  percent- 
age agreements  between  hospitals  and  hos- 
pital-based specialists  Is  ethical,  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  public  we  serve,  and  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  purpoMS  of  the  laws 
covering  the  corporate  practice  of  medicine. 

That  should  the  Tennessee  Medical  As- 
sociation retain  Its  present  publLshed  posi- 
tion regarding  separate  billing  by  the  medi- 
cal specallsts  and /or  take  positive  action, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Tennessee  Med- 
ical Association  should  be  Invited  to  Join 
with  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Tennessee 
Hospital  In  a  public  bearing  with  represen- 
tatives Invited  from  large  manufacturing 
and  Industrial  firms;  other  Interested  seg- 
ments of  the  public;  and  representatives 
from  the  news  media;  In  order  to  give  the 
hospitals  and  the  doctors  an  opportunity  to 
explain  the  effect  this  change  would  have 
upon  the  level  of  the  charge  to  the  patient 
or  to  whoever  pays  the  patients'  bill. 

"That  we  oppose  any  lease  arrangement  as 
being  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and 
may  give  rise  to  the  loss  of  tax  exemption 
for  the  leased  portion  of  hospital  property." 


KOREA  TODAY  AND  COMMUNISM  IN 
THE  PAR  EAST  AKD  ITS  EFFECl' 
UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
days  a  growing  number  of  scholars  In  the 
field  of  Asian  affairs  have  been  telling  us 
that  the  current  American  role  in  Viet- 
nam is  one  which  places  us  outside  of  our 


natural  sphere  of  influence.  We  are, 
such  critics  contend,  overextended  smd 
they  point  to  the  alleged  lack  of  support 
by  Asians  for  our  policies  as  proof  of  their 
point. 

This  lack  of  support,  however,  is  illu- 
sory, for  a  careful  examination  of  the 
public  pronouncements  of  the  leaders  of 
free  nations  in  Asia  provides  us  with 
numerous  examples  of  a  real  understand- 
ing of  and  appreciation  for  our  commit- 
ment in  that  area. 

Those  who  urge  an  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  and  an  end  to  the 
American  presence  in  southeast  Asia, 
simply  give  support  to  the  basic  aims  of 
Chinese  expansion.  This  point  was  made 
in  a  recent  speech  by  You  Chan  Yang, 
Ambassador  at  Large  of  Korea.    He  said : 

Over  the  years  the  main  Communist  ob- 
jective has  been  to  drive  the  United  States 
to  isolationism,  to  force  this  Nation  to  aban- 
don Its  international  commitments  and  to 
withdraw  Its  stalwart  forces  from  their  poets 
throughout  the  world  •  •  •.  Over  the  years, 
denigration  of  the  United  States  has  been 
the  principal  topic  of  the  Kremlin-Peking 
axis  and  Is  now  promulgated  by  each  of  them 
Independently  of  the  other. 

Ambassador  Yang  points  out  that: 
The  allies  of  this  great  Nation  around  the 
world  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have 
everything  to  loee  and  nothing  to  gain  if 
the  United  States  withdraws  into  isolation- 
ism. 

In  his  address  before  the  new  college 
audience  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Ambassador 
Yang  delivered  an  address  which  was 
both  an  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  in  Vietnam,  and  a  warn- 
ing of  what  would  happen  In  southeast 
Asia  were  we  to  heed  the  advice  of  those 
who  urge  an  American  withdrawal. 

This  Is  a  powerful  and  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  In  Asia,  freemen 
and  free  nations  understand  that  the 
stakes  in  Vietnam  are  not  for  Vietnam 
alone,  but  for  all  the  world.  Either  ag- 
gression will  be  defeated  here,  or  we  will 
pay  a  much  higher  price  to  defeat  It  at 
a  later  time. 

I  wish  to  share  this  statement  with 
my  colleagues,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  Its  insertion  In  the  Rxcoxd  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Korea  Todat  awd  CoMMirmsM  n*  thi  Fas 
East  km  In  BrrBcr  Upon  th«  Unttrd  States 
( Address  by  Dr,  Tou  Chan  Tang,  Korean  Am- 
bassador at  Large,  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Janu. 
ary  14,  19M.) 

Madame  Chairman  Ingram,  officers  of  the 
library  committee  on  the  new  college,  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  my  dear  American 
frient^.  it  ts  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
addre*  you  tonight  on  a  subject  of  para- 
mount Importance — a  subject  which  is  touch- 
ing all  of  our  lives. 

In  view  of  the  events  of  recent  weeks.  In- 
ternational affairs  have  become  the  inti- 
mate and  pressing  concern  of  everyone.  It 
is  natural  then,  that  a  diplomat  should  be 
your  speaker  tonight.  I  have  chosen  to 
speak  on  the  subject  "Korea  Today  and  Com- 
munism in  the  Far  East  and  Its  Effect  Upon 
the  United  States," 

To  establish  terms  of  reference  for  my 
commenu,  I  should  like  to  recite  four  be- 
liefs which  are  firm  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  my  beloved  Korean  people ; 
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Fh«t.  We  believe  that  Korea  mtwt  be 
modemlBed  and  Industrlalleed  to  sUbUlae 
our  economy  and  to  Increase  the  standard 
of  imng  for  our  people. 

Second.  We  believe  that  to  safeguard 
human  rights  and  democratic  freedom  one 
must  be  willing  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to 
defend  them. 

Third.  We  believe  that  to  a  world  gor- 
emed  by  the  principles  of  equity  and  Jus- 
tice, an  aggressor  shoxild  be  driven  from  ter- 
ritory which  he  has  unUwfully  sAtsed,  when 
the  aggressor  Is  so  branded  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Fourth.  We  believe  that  the  bast  way  to 
prevent  the  holocaust  of  world  war  nx  with 
Its  attendant  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
destruction  Is  to  win  limited  and  carefully 
restricted  engagements  with  projected  mini- 
mal llabUltles  against  the  force*  of  com- 
munism. 

Today  Asia  is  a  tlnderboz,  a  potential  pow- 
der keg  that  could  explode  at  any  moment 
and  escalate  into  a  rain  of  fire  and  destruc- 
tion upon  the  entire  free  world.  Events  In 
Korea  or  Vietnam  or  Laos  or  Cambodia  or 
ThaUand  or  Burma  or  India  might  well  be 
a  brief  forerunner  to  a  deluge  of  destruction 
to  San  Francisco,  Chicago.  New  Tork,  or 
Washington.  We  must  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  lives,  those  of  our  children,  and  those 
who  we  hope  will  follow  them  take  stock  of 
the  situation  and  do  scunethlng  about  It. 
Talk  Is  cheap.  Individual  speakers.  Mem- 
bers of  your  Congress  and  leaders  of  patriotic 
organizations  can  expostulate  for  hours  on 
end.  hut  their  learned  and  sometimes  less 
learned  and  less  valid  views  mean  nothing 
to  the  Communlstt.  The  Communists  take 
cognizance  only  of  force  and  action.  Patri- 
otic or  pious  or  hopeful  or  conciliatory 
mouthlngs  mean  nothing  to  them.  They  are 
a  hard-boUed  gang  bent  only  upon  the 
achievement  of  one  objective — world  domina- 
tion. 

In  Illustration  I  cite  an  address  by  DUnltry 
ManuUaky,  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  who  spoke 
before  the  Lenin  School  of  Political  War- 
fare to  1931.  His  words  hang  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles  over  the  free  world  today.  I 
quote  him;  "War  to  the  hilt  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism  Is  inevitable.  To- 
day, of  course  (remember,  that  was  in  1931), 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  Our 
time  wUl  come  to  20  or  30  years.  To  win, 
we  shaU  need  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
bourgeoisie  wUl  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
we  shsil  begin  by  launching  the  most  spec- 
tacular peace  movement  on  record.  There 
win  be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard-of 
conceaalons.  The  cajritalist  countries,  stu- 
pid and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate  in 
their  own  destrucUon.  They  wUl  leap  at 
another  chance  to  be  friends.  As  soon  as 
their  guard  Is  down,  we  shaU  Knash  them 
with  our  clenched  fist." 

Where  does  the  United  States  and  the  B»- 
pubUc  of  Korea  at  to  this  determined  de- 
eUlon  of  the  Communists,  oft«t  reiterated 
to  the  worts  of  many  of  their  other  leaders 
to  "bury  us."  First,  w*  must  examtoa  the 
facts  of  history  and  lay  nakedly  bare  the 
aspirations  of  the  Communist  rulers.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  evaluate  the  diWerencea  in 
their  own  back  yard  to  terms  of  their  ulti- 
mate objectives.  Third,  we  must  adopt  un- 
shakable plana  lor  counteracUon. 

The  history  of  yonr  own  great  nation.  Its 
aspirations  and  hope*  lor  the  future,  are 
weU  known  to  you.  History  is  immutable. 
for  neither  Ood  nor  man  can  alter  the 
evenu  which  occurred  y«atertlay.  a  week  ago 
or  five  oenturtsa  ago.  The  future  Is  to  the 
hands  ot  thoa*  who  faca  facts,  make  plans, 
and  abova  aU  alaa  earry  then  out.  Tou  are 
aware  of  the  destiny  that  ywur  Nation  seeks 
to  achieve  and  earn  In  the  family  of  na- 
tions. What  Is  done  about  tbia  effort  ilea 
to  your  hands. 


I  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  yoa  are 
awarv  of  the  history  of  my  nation,  of  Its  eoo- 
trlbuttons  to  mankind,  and  of  lu  strategic 
locale  to  the  "win  or  die"  struggle  for  the 
stmrtval  of  free  societies, 

Koi«a  was  established  as  a  nation  in  the 
year  23S3  B  C— 290  years  before  the  mag. 
nlficent  contribution  of  Gutenberg.  Korean 
scholars  and  technldans  invented  movable 
metal  type.  Subsequently  a  phonetic  al- 
phabet, called  Hangul,  was  devised.  It  has 
only  24  letters,  14  consonants,  and  10  vowels 
and  has  been  termed  one  of  the  most  simple 
alphabets  ever  created  by  man.  In  1592  Ad- 
miral Tl.  of  the  Korean  Navy,  perfected  a 
•Tnirtle  Back"  Ironclad  ship  and  employed 
It  to  defeat  decisively  an  invading  Japanese 
armada.  Centuries  ago  Korean  scholars  and 
researchers  developed  profound  excellence  to 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
the  physical  sciences.  The  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  definitely  fixed  and  a 
calendar  of  almost  fantastic  accuracy  was 
promulgated. 

These  contributions  here  been  noteworthy. 
It  Is  not  lor  them,  however,  that  the  great 
powers  of  the  Far  East  have  fought  over  and 
for  the  peninsula  of  Korea  which  extends  as 
a  dagger  from  the  Asian  land  mass.  In  turn, 
China,  Japan,  and  Russia  have  Imposed  upon 
Korea  ruthless  occupation  and  subjugation. 
As  of  today  all  have  been  evicted  with  the 
exception  of  the  Communists.  Why  do  these 
avaricious  wolves — now  the  Communists — 
covet  Korea?  As  a  result  of  the  political  de- 
cisions at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n, 
they  already  control  the  hydroelectric  power, 
the  mineral  resources,  and  the  manufac- 
tiirlng  capability  of  the  north.  That  lor 
which  they  are  constantly  baring  their  fangs 
anti  uttertog  monstrous  threats  Is  their  de- 
sire for  South  Korea,  with  its  warm  water 
ports  and  bases  for  the  mounttog  of  still 
further  aggression.  The  nation  which  con- 
trols North  and  South  Korea  Is  to  a  position 
to  devastate  Japan,  probably  decisively  men- 
ace all  of  China  and  undoubtedly  bring 
southeast  Asia  under  Its  domination.  Com- 
munist submarlneB  in  the  warm  water  ports 
of  South  Korea  would  have  the  capacity  of 
fanning  out  over  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
Pacific,  obliterating  Hong  Kong  and  Manila 
and  brtoglng  your  west  coast  under  direct  at- 
tack. This  iB  unthinkable — If  Korea  should 
faU.  It  will  be  wlthto  the  capacity  of  our  Im- 
placable adversary  to  accompUsh  what  I  have 
described. 

Over  the  years  the  main  Communist  ob- 
jective has  been  to  drive  the  United  States 
to  Isolationism,  to  force  this  Nation  to  aban- 
don its  totematlonal  commltmenU  and  to 
withdraw  lis  stalwart  forces  from  their  posU 
throughout  the  world.  This  Communist 
policy  has  been  manifested  by  the  notorious 
"Tankee  go  home"  placards  which  have  been 
displayed  and  by  the  same  Infamous  mea- 
sage  scrawled  on  walls  and  pavemenU.  As  a 
r«lat«d  tactic  Communist  agents  have  Infil- 
trated institutions  of  higher  learning  all 
over  the  world  and  have  enroUeU  studenU  to 
cells  eapouatog  American  laolatlonl&m  and 
have  todoctrtoated  Innocent  but  well-mean- 
ing young  men  and  women  In  ways  and 
means  of  violent  liehavlor  against  the  Unlt«d 
States.  Over  the  years,  denigration  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  principal  topic 
of  the  Kremlin -Peking  axis  and  U  now 
promulgated  by  each  of  them  Independently 
of  the  other. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains  we  have  witnessed  systematic  at- 
tacks organlred  and  led  by  Oommunlsts 
against  American  Embassies,  Ubrarlea.  pri- 
vately owned  property  and  the  nattonala  of 
this  cotmtry.  For  what  piurpoaeT  The  ob- 
jective of  these  acUons  la  agato  to  force  the 
United  State*  toto  a  posture  of  laolatlonlsm 
as  a  result  of  sheer  disgust  and  revulsion. 
Basic  Communist  alma  are  the  withdrawal  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  and  the 
confinement  of  the  American  people  to  thla 


oonttnent.  Under  theaa  etrctunstaafcaa  the 
way  would  be  paved  for  tba  Communists  to 
eootlnue  their  Implacable  stapa  toward  world 
domination  and  to  conqrter  without  Mood- 
shed  by  propciganda,  Infiltration,  and  sub- 
version. 

Should  this  day  ever  come,  the  security  ot 
the  United  States  will  have  been  obliterated. 
The  final  goBl  of  the  Communists  is  to 
dominate  the  Industrial  capacity,  the  nattiral 
resources  and  the  productivity  of  America. 
If  the  United  States  permits  the  Communists 
to  advance  further  toward  their  goal,  this  Ka- 
tlon  win  be  woefully  weak  and  helpless  In  the 
face  of  the  ultimate  onslaught. 

The  recent  Communist  attack  upon  the 
U.S.  Embassy  to  Saigon  with  the  attendant 
loss  of  life  by  unarmed  civilians  was  heinous. 
We  cannot  accept  such  operations.  There 
Is  a  law  of  man's  relationship  to  man  and 
also  a  law  of  war.  Honorable  men  do  not 
violate  either.  There  is  a  code  of  ethics,  and 
there  Is  a  code  of  totematlonal  relations  with 
respect  to  the  property  and  persons  of  a  for- 
eign gori-ernment  accredited  to  a  resident 
government. 

The  allies  of  this  great  Nation  around  the 
world  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  If  the 
United  States  withdraws  Into  isolationism. 
In  this  atomic  age  disunity  spells  death,  but 
the  unity  of  strength  and  determination  of 
the  free  world  will  insure  Ufe  and  security. 
For  the  record  here  and  now,  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  your  great  President,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  for  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion, sometimes  In  the  face  of  congressional 
discord  and  other  times  in  the  face  of  poign- 
ant tragedy  brought  on  by  the  loss  of 
American  lives  In  Vietnam.  He  has  stood 
steadfast  In  his  noble  determination  to  op- 
pose the  further  encroachments  of  commu- 
nism and  to  preserve  an  area  of  Asia  as  a 
portion  of  the  free  world.  The  example  of 
the  President  has  betm  emulated  by  the 
leaders  of  his  administration  and  by  such 
dedicated  patriots  as  Senator  Thomas  3. 
DoDD,  of  Connecticut.  Senator  Evehih  M. 
DntKsirr,  of  nilnols,  has  given  steadfast  evi- 
dence of  his  bipartisan  support  of  the  na- 
tional determination  enunciated  by  the 
President. 

Let  us  examtoe  for  a  moment  the  propriety 
of  U.S.  actions  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  Communists.  Recently  when  American 
lives  were  lost  and  $30  mUllon  worth  of  air- 
craft were  destroyed  on  the  gro\ind.  wera 
there  an  tl -Communist  demonstrations  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  In  the  world? 
Why  not?  Are  they  scared?  The  Commu- 
nists deface  an  embassy  or  wreck  a  library 
and  achieve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  In- 
ternational publicity  for  their  cause.  The 
Americans  make  a  diplomatic  protest  and  In 
contrast  receive  the  replacement  of  broken 
window  panes  and  defaced  walls.  This  Is  not 
quid  pro  quo.  They  reap  a  propadanda  har- 
vest and  this  great  Nation  raoelves.  In  the 
minds  of  their  stooges,  only  another  black 
eye. 

Permit  me  to  portray  for  you  what  will 
undoubtedly  happen  If  peace  Is  negotiated 
In  Vietnam.  Please  believe  me  we  are  not 
warmongers  but  we  only  want  democratic 
freedom  for  everybody.  In  1954  the  Com- 
munUts  requested  the  convening  of  a  Ge- 
neva Conference  to  seUle  the  Korean  ques- 
tion at  a  political  level.  At  that  time  It  was 
evident  that  a  malevolent  political  trick  was 
about  to  be  perpetrated.  This  was  mani- 
festly evident  to  the  Korean  Government 
which  declined  to  attend  the  conference. 

The  terms  of  reference  did  not  Include 
plans  for  reunification  of  the  country  or  the 
establishment  of  a  free  democraOc  govern- 
ment. At  the  specific  request  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  I  did  attend  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  RepTJbMc  of  Korea.  How- 
ever, I  made  one  reqmeat  that,  after  i  months 
of  negotlatloB  with  th*  ComminUrta  and  li 
baate  laa«*a  ware  not  iaaor»ad  tor  wtiich  th« 
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conference  waa  called,  the  United  Stat«l  wad 
K  .rean  deiegiitlon;!  would  withdraw  The 
U  S  Government  a««eat-e<l  '.o  'Mis  request 
After  a  brief  2  weeics  the  V  3  df ;e(?atioii  w&a 
com.inced  that  the  Coirimunists  did  not  oocae 
to  Geneva  to  settle  the  K  irear  Queition  but 
»lternativeiy  '.o  '.ay  the  gr-  iir::]»i>rlt  for  fur- 
ther aggression  m  Vie'riara  Y  u  are  awar« 
of  the  results  of  the  debacle  in  Geneva. 
Korea  today  is  a  divided  nation  as  U  Viet- 
nam, and  1 1  niiUion  reaidanta  of  thla  latter 
n.iition  have  been  brought  under  Communist 
domination  and  tyranny.  It  U  good  to  know 
that  the  United  Stata*  WM  not  a  algnatory 
w  this  agreement  The  •o-called  Geneva 
ntcxlus  Vivendi  serves  as  but  another  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  free  nations 
d.-e  tricked  Into  appeasement  and  conces- 
sions to  the  Conununlsts. 

Since  1354  It  baa  come  to  my  attention  that 
many  sincere  and  honeat  Amertcans  favor  the 
neutralization  of  Vietnam.  They  and  all 
Americans  should  appraUe  the  situation  of 
A  nelghboMng  covmtry — Laos.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Laotians  serrea  aa  a  frightful 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  no  neutrality  could 
exist  In  the  land  Immediately  adjacent — 
Vietnam  or  anywhere  else. 

During  the  course  of  my  stay  In  your  na- 
tion I  have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  great  coimtry.  urging  steadfaat  op- 
p<.>8ition  to  communism.  Had  the  Kcvean 
war  been  won.  there  would  be  today  no  prob- 
lem with  the  Communlste  In  Koraa,  Vietnam, 
or  in  other  nations  of  southeast  Aala.  The 
Korean  war  la  the  only  war  In  which  the 
U:iit«d  State.1  haj  partldjMted  In  Its  history 
which  was  not  concluded  by  s  decisive  vic- 
tory for  your  nation.  A  stalemate  In  Korea 
haa  resulted  In  ei.couragement  to  the  Com- 
munists to  carry  out  their  aggressive  designs 
upon  not  only  Indochina  but  alao  the  Middle 
£».<;{  and  the  continent  of  Africa. 

After  signing  a  cease-fire  agreement  Ln 
K  .r»a.  the  United  SUtss  Is  stUl  maintaining 
'"•J  ')O0  soldiers  In  a  rugged  line  facing  the 
ever  hoatlie  Communists  across  a  so-called 
demiUtariEed  zone.  The  attitude  and  con- 
duct of  your  troops  has  been  punctiliously 
correct  On  the  other  hand,  the  Communists 
continuously  violate  the  armistice  agree- 
ment and  endeavor  to  Infiltrate  spies,  sabo- 
teurs and  provocateurs  Into  the  free  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  Viewed  In  the  light  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  American  conduct.  Communist 
provocations  are  each  day  becoming  more 
Intolerable  .\s  of  June  30.  1005,  Cooimtinlst 
North  Korea  had  committed  4.457  proved  vlo- 
latl.>ni  hu-  .idmltted  only  a. 

I  jost  rr-tu.-ried  from  the  U.N.  after  at- 
•e:.diri<  -re  2'  - .'-.  General  Assembly  sessions. 
Many  jf  •.;»  i-^.t^su-es  criticized  the  United 
.sta.tps  !>.:.d  "..-  K  rean  role  in  Vietnam. 
E.ssent!a:;y  t.'-.?  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  war  of 
defending  a  peace-loving  country,  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  against  Infiltration. 
subversion,  and  outright  aggression  by  Com- 
munists, supported  by  foreign  Communist 
powers  The  war  In  Vletnaim  affects  not 
only  the  peace  In  southeast  Asia,  but  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  In  short,  the  war 
m  Vietnam  is  a  war  between  freedom  and 
democracy  versus  tyranny  and  communism. 
We  have  no  hesiutlon  in  declaring  that  we 
are  against  communism  and  we  shall  fight 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life  and  freedom. 
For  this  reason  Korea  sent  over  30,000  men 
to  Vietnam  to  fight  alongside  your  Ameri- 
can boys  and  South  Vietnamese  However, 
we  too  believe  in  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
problem  through  negotiation.  But  as  the 
record  shows,  our  adversary,  the  Conamu- 
nlsts  have  not  its  yet  seen  fit  to  come  to  the 
conference  table  Perhaps  they  should  be 
taught  a  lesson  'l.  ,•  i^jrf-s.s  :  does  not 
pay  and  In  the  »!,  !  't.f  :-■'<■  x  rid,  united 
!n  lis  objective  and  f1i"'t»rn.  ;■  ,i*- ~r.  wl" 
triumph   over   the  Com.mu.nUt    -ig3:r^nsarn 

Today  we  are  helping  Vietnam,  fomor- 
row  we  win  belp  any  country,  be  It  In  Asia 
or    .^frtca     threatened    by    Communist    Im- 


perialism and  colonialism.  This  is  our  sol- 
emn pledge  to  all  peace-loving  countries. 

What  Is  the  solution  to  the  dilemma  with 
which  the  free  world  finds  Itself  faced?  It 
Is  not  to  be  found  In  appeasement,  conces- 
sions CO-  retreat  either  before  a  propaganda 
blast  or  after  a  politically  motivated  mili- 
tary assault. 

We  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  must 
be  willing  to  hold  hands  In  fellowship  and 
determination  to  preserve  otu-  way  of  life. 
We  must  have  understanding,  appreciation, 
mutual  respect  and  an  unshakable  deter- 
mination to  make  seciu-e  what  we  hold  dear. 
When  a  coach  dispatches  a  football  team 
to  the  field,  he  does  not  Instruct  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  alma  mater  not  to  cross 
the  SO-yard  line.  No  such  restriction  has 
been,  and  I  doubt  ever  will  be,  placed  upon 
the  predatory  forces  of  communism.  They 
are  out  to  win  and  to  win  for  keeps.  Un- 
realistic restrictions  should  not  be  Imposed 
upon  the  forces  of  the  free  world  who  today, 
tomx>rrow,  or  5  years  from  now  may  be  called 
upon  to  defend  their  wives,  children,  and 
homes. 

I  enjoin  you  to  carry  away  from  our  meet- 
ing this  evening  two  thoughts:  First,  any 
show  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  free 
world  Is  translated  the  same  day  Into  a 
further  engraved  Invitation  to  the  Commu- 
nists to  advance  their  aggressiveness — to  reel 
without  reason  in  their  Intoxicating  sense 
of  dizzy  power.  Second,  the  Communists 
talk  loud  and  act  fierce,  but  when  con- 
fronted with  a  determined  stand  backed  by 
the  visible  force  of  the  free  world  they  are 
only  "paper  dragons." 

One  of  your  greatest  Presidents  said  free- 
dom Is  for  those  who  are  strong  enough  and 
are  willing  to  fight  for  It.  Your  forefathers 
set  the  pattern  In  1776.  If  you  remember 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  your  precious 
freedom  wlU  be  cherished  by  you  and  your 
children. 

I  thank  you. 


THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE— PRO- 
POSED ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 
COURT  OP  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
around  the  Nation  the  trains  are  again 
rolling,  carrjrlng  the  vital  cargoes  which 
feed  our  people,  supply  our  troops  in 
Vietnam,  and  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry 
turning. 

But  the  problems  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  spotlighted  by  the  recent 
rail  strike  remain.  Eight  major  rail- 
roads that  operate  In  38  States  were 
struck  over  a  dispute  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  &  Engine- 
men  In  which  the  general  public  had  no 
primary  Interest.  Yet,  when  the  strike 
came,  the  average  man  In  the  street  was 
the  one  to  feel  Its  effects  most  keenly. 

Two  articles  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  4  and  April  5  depict  some  of  the 
economic  havoc  wreaked  by  the  Irre- 
sponsible actions  of  the  firemen's  union. 
PVotn  a  shoeshlne  boy  In  an  Illinois 
Central  station  to  12,000  workers  at  Gen- 
eral Motors  plants,  countless  Innocent 
citizens  became  the  ca.sualtles  of  an  eco- 
nomic war  whose  Issues  were  of  little  or 
no  concern  to  the  great  majority  of 
Americana. 

While  the  article*  In  the  Times  make 
clear  the  fact  that  the  rail  strike  was 
ended  In  time  to  avert  a  major  economic 
catastrophe.  It  Is  evident  that  In  future 
instances,  els  In  the  past,  a  crippling 
strike  could  seriously  impede  this  Na- 


tion's economic  growth  and  could,  in  fact, 
endanger  the  very  lives  of  our  citizens. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  create  a  UB.  Court 
of  Labor-Management  Relations.  This 
court  would  have  Jurisdiction  Ln  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  deadlocked  labor  dis- 
putes we  have  Just  witnessed  and  would 
provide  the  machinery  to  avoid  long  and 
costly  work  stoppages  brought  about  by 
the  occasional  failures  in  our  system  of 
collective  bargaining. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  cannot 
wait  until  another  major  national  strike 
Is  upon  us  before  moving  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  The  time  for  talking 
about  this  matter  has  past.  The  time 
for  acting  has  come. 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments In  Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  call  In  Immediately 
the  reports  from  the  Interested  Federal 
agencies  and  to  schedule  early  hearings 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of 
Labor-Management  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  two  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  printed  In  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4.  19661 

BaiLiOAofl  CukUf  tao  MnxiON  Rbvxnttx 

Loss    AS    RCSULT   OF   STUKS 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrweln) 

Chicago,  April  3. — The  firemen's  strike 
against  B  majcx-  railroads  crossing  38  States 
has  had  wide  but  apparently  scattered  Im- 
pact on  the  Nation's  economy  and  a  varied 
effect  on  the  lines  themselves. 

In  Chicago.  James  E.  Wolfe,  chief  negotia- 
tor for  the  roads  in  bargaining  with  the 
unions,  estimated  the  cost  through  today  at 
up  to  $20  million  In  gross  revenues. 

Despite  the  continued  picketing  after 
union  leaders  had  agreed  to  call  off  the  strike. 
Mr.  Wolfe  told  a  reporter : 

"So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  firemen's 
issue  Is  settled  In  perpetuity." 

DKTKMsi  srroiT  UNarar 

An  estimated  total  of  200.000  persons  were 
put  out  of  work  or  on  short  time,  and  32,500 
Chicago  commuters  on  the  Illinois  Central 
w«re  forced  into  Jammed  expressways. 
Among  the  big  industries,  automobile  com- 
panlee  were  the  hardest  hit. 

But  In  general,  alternative  rail  facilities, 
trucks,  buses,  and  airlines  appeared  to  have 
taken  up  the  slack.  Some  of  the  struck  roads 
continued  to  run  some  freight  trains. 

In  Washington  a  Defense  Department 
spokesman  said  today  that  the  strike's  effect 
on  shipments  of  ammunition  and  other  mili- 
tary Items  for  Vietnam  had  been  minimal. 
Deeplte  some  delays,  the  strike  "has  not 
seriously  affected  our  logistics  program,"  the 
Pentagon  spokesman  said. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  reported  a 
great  many  delays,  some  up  to  48  hours, 
mostly  of  parcel  poet  on  stalled  trains  before 
It  could  be  transferred  to  trucks  or  operating 
trains. 

Letter  mall  was  moving  at  a  more  normal 
pace.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  Postmas- 
ter Anthony  I.  Lambert  put  all  first-class 
westbound  mall  aboard  airplanes  with  or 
without  airmail  postage. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  was 
struck  only  west  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  appar- 
ently suffered  the  worst  confusion  because  of 
Its  half-ln,  half-out  situation,  rather  than 
benefiting  from  Its  partial  strike. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  resumed 
limited  freight  operations  yesterday,  with 
supervisory    personnel    running    30    trains. 
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It  kept  any  perishable  truXt  In  stalled  cars 
under  refrigeration. 

Missouri  Pacific  supervisory  personnel  kept 
about  30  trains  running  out  of  a  normal  200 
a  day. 

The  Union  Pacific  refused  to  confirm  a  re- 
port that  It  had  30  trains,  manned  by  super- 
visors, operating  today. 

A  Central  of  Georgia  spokesman  said  some 
trains  were  on  regular  freight  runs  but  re- 
fused to  elaborate. 

In  Detroit,  the  word  tonight  was  that  the 
automobile  Industry  planned,  if  possible,  to 
operate  tomorrow  in  the  face  of  parts  short- 
ages. Parts  have  been  rushed  in  by  truck 
and  airplane. 

Industry  sources  estimated  the  production 
loss  from  the  strike  at  11,000  to  20.000  cars 
and  trucks, 

POTATO    CROWXaS    WORRIED 

General  Motors,  more  dependent  on  rail 
transportation  than  other  producers,  was 
hard  hit.  It  was  reported  that  60,800  work- 
ers In  17  plants  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas  were  affected  In  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Ford  reportedly  has  slowed  production  at 
Atlanta,  Metuchen,  N.J.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and 
Wayne,  Mich. 

Southern  Idaho  potato  growers  and  proces- 
sors feared  serious  consequences  because  the 
Union  Pacific  Is  their  only  available  carrier. 
Farmers  In  California's  Imperial  Valley  also 
feared  setbacks  if  the  strike  did  not  end. 

Some  southern  Illinois  coal  mine  opera- 
tors announced  that  a  continued  strike  could 
mean  shutdowns. 

In  Philadelphia,  fruit  exchange  officials 
anxiously  awaiting  40  cars  of  Western  fruit 
expressed  concern  about  a  possible  shortage. 
And  the  Budd  Co.,  maker  of  a  variety 
of  products  Including  automobile  frames  and 
railroad  cars,  warned  that  a  continued  strike 
could  mean  the  layoff  of  as  many  aa  5,000 
production  workers. 

Chicago,  the  rail  hub  of  the  Nation,  was 
however,  without  reported  difllctiltles  except 
for  Its  nilnols  Central  commuter  Jamup. 
Illinois  Central  supervisors  moved  trains 
short  distances  to  terminals  for  unloading, 
especially  to  get  perishables  on  their  way  to 
consumers. 

A  shoeshlne  boy  In  one  of  the  nUnols  Cen- 
tral stations  who  boasted  that  he  made  »20 
a  day  was  a  minor  casualty  of  the  strike. 

In  Denver,  four  flour  mills  curtaUed  op- 
erations. 

In  Omaha,  well  served  with  rail  transpor- 
tation, the  only  reported  Industrial  casualty 
was  the  shutdown  of  a  Kellogg  Co..  breakfast 
food  plant,  although  25,000  Union  Pacific 
employees  in  the  general  area  were  reported 
Idle. 

The  Union  Pacific  reported  that  a  train 
leaving  an  Army  ordnance  depot  with  26 
cars  of  ammunition  had  been  stalled  on  Its 
way  from  Oregon.  The  road  said  that  at  one 
time  54  cars  on  Its  system  loaded  with  tanks, 
munitions  and  other  war  Items  had  been 
stalled.  It  also  reported  that  at  one  time 
85  cars  of  mall  had  been  stranded. 

In  the  Kansas  City  area,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific estimated  that  100  to  150  Industries  had 
been  affected  by  the  strike. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  Missouri  Pacific  spokes- 
man said  a  substantial  amount  of  munitions 
had  been  stalled  on  Its  system,  but  the  exact 
number  of  cars  and  what  was  In  them  was 
not  disclosed. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Apr.  5.  1966) 
Eight  Raii-roads  Near  Normal  Servicr — But 

Strikk    Lkav«b    CM    With    3kvt»m   Parts 

Shortacc 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrweln) 

Chicaco,  April  4. — Return  to  normal  serv- 
ice on  eight  raUroads  after  the  4-day  fire- 


men's strike  proceeded  smoothly  today,  but 
repercussions  were  felt  In  many  areas. 

The  most  direct  Impact  was  on  General 
Motors,  which  suffered  a  parts  shortage  that 
made  12,000  workers  Idle  and  put  uncounted 
others  on  short  time. 

The  Indirect  result  was  a  further  shortage 
of  boxcars,  fiatcars  and  gondola  cars. 

However,  this  fell  short  of  a  national  eco- 
nomic crisis,  reflecUng  the  basic  strategy  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Englnemen  to  strike  only  Unes  with  parallel 
service* 

While  they  were  fearful  of  future  parts 
shortages.  Ford.  Chrysler,  and  American 
Motors  Corp.  reported  normal  operations  to- 
day. But  a  General  Motors  spokesman  said, 
•We'll  be  several  days  unsnarUng  this." 

By  "this"  he  meant  the  parts  bottleneck 
resulting  from  heavy  reliance  on  rail  trans- 
port that  caused  the  closing  of  assembly 
plants  at  Arlington,  Tex.,  and  South  Gate, 
Calif.,  and  Fisher  Body  plants  at  JanesvUle, 
Wis.,  and  St.  Louis. 

arvENTKEN  plants  reopen 

General  Motors  was  without  a  timetable 
for  normal  production,  but  17  other  General 
Motors  plants  that  were  wholly  or  partially 
shut  Friday  were  reported  fully  reopened. 

The  General  Motors  picture  was  clouded 
by  a  switchmen's  walkout  at  Pontlac,  Mich., 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Western.  Even  before 
this  snag,  the  Grand  Western  was  apparently 
in  the  worst  spot  of  the  eight  lines,  expect- 
ing that  It  would  take  a  week  to  get  back  to 

normal.  ....■»,» 

"There  are  Uterally  thousands  of  freight 
cars  backed  up  on  connecting  lines."  a  Grand 
Trunk  spokesman  said.  Hope  faded  that  a 
commuting  line  betvwjen  Detroit  and  Pontlac 
could  resume  tomorrow  as  expected  because 
of  the  svrttchmen's  dispute.  However,  the 
Une  obtained  an  injunction  In  PonUac  order- 
ing the  men  to  return. 

It  is  estimated  that  250,000  freight  cars 
were  immobilized  during  the  strike  In  38 
States.  Today  Edd  HamUton  Bailey,  presi- 
dent of  Union  Pacific,  one  of  the  Unes  that 
was  struck,  said  the  additional  boxcar  short- 
age caused  by  the  strike  put  many  shippers 
along  our  Une  In  "desperate  straits." 

EXCLUSION    ORDER    ASKED 

Mr  Bailey  appealed  to  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  an  exclusion  order 
that  would  shut  additional  cars  to  the  Union 
Pacific.  In  brief,  such  an  order  requires 
other  lines  to  shunt  back  empty  cars  to  the 
line  that  owns  them  Immediately  or  to  use 
them  only  for  freight  going  to  the  owner's 
lines  system. 

The  strike's  end  prevented  a  crisis  in  Pitts- 
burgh steel  mills  served  by  the  Pennsylvania, 
a  spokesman  for  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  said. 

Scarce  gondola  cars  needed  by  the  steel  in- 
dustry are  still  a  major^ieadache  In  the 
reshuffling  that  is  going  oi^  throughout  the 
country.  Platcar  supplies  ai^^lalso  a  problem. 
Service  resumed  for  32,600  Illinois  Central 
commuters.  Many  had  Jammed  expressways 
with  their  cars  or  spent  more  than  3  hours 
on  buses  during  the  strike.  The  service 
clicked  off  right  on  schedule,  the  Illinois 
Central  announced. 

But  It  win  take  a  week  to  smooth  out  the 
backlog  of  freight  cars  along  the  north-south 
line,  although  the  railroad  pledged  shippers 
only  minor  delays.  The  long-line  passenger 
trains  got  off  on  schedule. 

The  Department  of  Defense  said  only  a 
few  Vietnam  war  materiel  shipments  had 
been  delayed.  It  cited  one  instance  where 
firemen  from  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  was  not  struck,  stepped  In  and  han- 
dled an  11 -car  Missouri  Pacific  war  materiel 
cargo  In  New  Orleans. 


GIOVANNI  DA  VERRAZANO 

Mr.  PEXiL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  April  17  was  the  birthday 
of  a  great  Florentine  explorer,  who  de- 
serves status  In  the  pantheon  of  those 
whose  great  courage  opened  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  European  civilization. 
Born  in  1480,  Giovanni  da  Verrazano  ex- 
plored the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  His  voyage  In  1524,  extended 
from  Newfoundland  to  South  Carolina, 
and  is  the  first  written  record  of  our 
Atlantic  coastline. 

Verrazano  discovered  amongst  other 
geographical  locations,  both  New  York 
Harbor  and  Narragansett  Bay.  Any  air 
passenger  into  New  York  is  immediately 
struck  by  the  grandeur  of  the  "Narrows" 
bridge  which  is  fittingly  named  for  Ver- 
razano. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Ver- 
razano has  special  importance.  The 
many  Rhode  Islanders  of  Italian  heritage 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  It  was  a  coun- 
tryman of  theirs  who  discovered  Rhode 
Island's  greatest  natural  resource,  Nar- 
ragansett Bay.  While  those  Rhode  Is- 
landers of  French  extraction  are  prideful 
of  the  fact  that  Verrazano  was  sailing 
under  the  French  flag  when  he  made  his 
epochal  voyage  of  discovery. 

Therefore,  the  birthday  of  Verrazano, 
while  of  national  significance,  is  a  special 
day  of  pride  for  Rhode  Island  in  light  of 
Verrazano's  discoveries  and  national 
affiliations. 


MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLATURE 
HONORS  "DIZZY"  DEAN 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  In 
these  times  of  trial  and  tribulation,  I 
think  It  Is  fit  and  proper  for  us  to  pause 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  American  who  has 
dedicated  many  years  of  his  life  to  mak- 
ing the  world  brighter  and  happier.  I 
am  referring  to  a  man  whose  wit,  charm, 
and  spirit  have  entered  Into  American 
homes  through  radio  and  television  for 
many  years,  to  help  bring  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment to  lovers  of  our  national  sport, 
baseball. 

Jerome  Herman  Dean,  better  known 
perhaps  by  his  baseball  nickname  of 
"Dizzy."  is  regrettably  no  longer  to  be 
heard  on  radio  or  seen  on  television, 
making  his  play-by-play  comments  on 
his  beloved  sport. 

A  member  of  that  honored  group  of 
baseball  players  named  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  "Dizzy"  Dean  has  become  a  legend 
in  his  lifetime. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that 
"Dizzy"  Dean  is  a  resident  of  Mississippi, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  our 
most  respected  and  beloved  citizens.  Re- 
cently the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  took 
the  time  to  draft  and  approve  a  resolu- 
tion honoring  "Dizzy"  Dean. 

The  resolution  presents  a  concise  and' 
moving  portrait  of  this  man  who  has 
brought  so  much  Joy  into  our  American 
way  of  life.  I  call  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  my  feUow  Senators,  so  that 
they  may  share  in  this  expression  of 
appreciation  for  a  fine  American. 
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Mr  President,  out  of  ardrr  1  ask  u:3r,- 
Imous  consent  that  Senau?  Concurrer;; 
R««olutlon  130  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
Leirlslature  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resoi  ;- 
tlon  was  ordered  us  be  prm-.ted  in  tne 
Record,  as  follows 

Sew*ti:  C  )!«crmaKNT  HsaoLtmoK  UO 
Cr.— j.T^nt  resoi-'-'J-r,  -rr>-"wlr:g  th«  Warm 
Hr>7>r»ciati  in  if  th>"  '  ;Mzens  <tt  the  State  ot 
MlBslswlppl  to  Jeron.e  Herrru'i  D:  /j'y"  Dean 
for  hU  dtetlnif-ulfihecl  tnd  ph-norr.pn*! 
career  In   big   ie»gue   0  vseoa./     sports   •*.• 

vaui-.(5  the  yt  -lUi  ;■•:  A:n-  -^ja  to  atUila 
iiig.^er  goals  >:  ^i. ,  r--,5;  .  i;i,- i,;p  and  basic 
American  '.deals 

Whereas  ttie  c\lizeurv  and  leadership  of  the 
State  of  MissLssipp;  \;.  ',  -<■•  s  '.f  mllHonB  of 
Americans  w-re  sh^K-fci^-i  and  d!sappolBt«l  In 
r»<-er.t  days  by  thi»  world-*  dp  news  tlkat  ttl« 
e.er-popu.ar  ar.,-1  .:.-.>r-:,r,  :ially  kaovn 
Jerome  Herman  '  Dty^y  I>^ari  would  not  be 
telecasting  the  Nalhjnai  Bn.>i:d.<is-Aag  Co.'s 
Baaebaii  Oniue  ot  tr.e  Wees.'  wliiob,  after 
two  decades.  haU  be< 'jcne  an  Integral  part  of 
tiio  Amerlcir.  ■»e«'icead  favorite  ent«rtaln- 
ment,    -ma 

Whereaa  this  cmtstanrlins:  .American  haa 
actaeved  8i;ch  s\i  c-es»  !r.  ',n.e  sport*  world. 
baseball  telecasting,  and  tbe  buslnesa  and 
recrsatiooal  Ufe  of  our  Natkwi.  that  taia  fame, 
honor,  ajid  reepeci  '.s  deewad  comparable  to 
ti.e  great-e.st  of  .eader*  In  OUT  Country's 
niitory.    and 

Whereas  Dizzy"  Dean,  as  he  U  affection- 
ately Itnown  to  Ws  lifelong  actutnulatioo  of 
friends  as  wrll  fin  mlilions  <»f  ■Hdmlr'srs  who 
reBp«ct  his  hon.espun  wit  ar.rj  humor  hu- 
mility and  d.gi.ity  aiid  rua  d.-dent  aupport 
o<  the  r,ob>  principles  .iiid  ideals  which  have 
niaaa  America  the  grr^tevt  of  all  nations;  and 
Wheraas  the  untimely  sheoncti  of  "Ole  Dtz" 
from  NatKnal  Broadca.T".ri;  To '•  "Game  of 
t.^ie  Week"  With  his  wei,  h  f  tUMMrledge  of 
baseball  and  many  .md  VA.-.ra  personal  ex- 
periences as  a  profr-.K-^i.  ,:.,>  ;,.,  '■-  r.,r  many 
years  attaining  f^ir  1..t.  a  :  '-v^  n  f?:i,geball'» 
Hal!  of  I»«.me.  wiil  f  i,-pvf-  .,...  i  vacuum 
In  the  hearts  of  n-ii;...i)n.^  ;  •.;--(■  rii.T.ei  fans, 
and 

Whereas  Jeromp  Herni.in  Dean  has  adopted 
the  State  of  Missiflaippi  n.-  ..,>,  ttooM  wbare 
his  cnarn^ing,  i^/ve.y  ^au  <:eT<ot«d  Wife, 
Patricia  Nash  Dea.i  *  »«  reared,  and  they  have 
recently  r?ccnst.-  -:.-d  and  bulU  their  per- 
manent home  near  the  towns  of  Bond  and 
Wiggins  m  S'ore  County,  Ulsa  ,  where  they 
*e:>.imi»  thfir  friends  from  all  walks  of  life 
across  .America,  and 

Whereas  this  remarkable  man  has,  thixmgh 
the  years.  uns«ifi.^hly  and  devotedly  broad- 
casted and  telet;aite<i  :.■">'  glowiiig,  and  ac- 
curate stateniei'. Id  iiiv.  .r  t:..8  State,  yet  real- 
izing oovin->«jii  pr-"  .-!.  ci  and  uninformed 
persona  ■*-,  ;:J  r-^r.:--  •  Intimidate  and 
undermine  h.n:  tor  ty.e.  ;>*T<^onal  trlbut*  of 
h;s  adopted  home,  its  ., '  ■  r- ^i  :'o«,  «ppaKtll- 
nitlee.  and  favorable  fir  .r»     -i-.r! 

wnerea.s    isi    tulul.'iM.  [).,■? .       Dean's 

generouji  personal  commeritl.i:,!,:^^  ji  Missis- 
sippi and  the  South,  including  the  great 
I'hletic  achievements  In  the  Southeastern 
■■\nil  soM'hwest  ronferences,  he  has  Invested 
hts  iwn  capital  In  private  ecterprlee  Indus- 
tries tn  Mississippi  and  theno*  is  eooitrtbut- 
ing  to  the  oconomir.  industrial,  UMI  tduca- 
Tionai  gmwth  of  t.iis  6:&f  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

HesoU'-d  by  the  Senate  o/  the  State  of  Hit- 
?tt!ippt  ithe  House  of  Rrpreaenftives  con- 
'-^"i-r.g  *>xi,Tf^^,  Tha*  w»  afe-'t..-.  "tpreas  the 
ws.-m  appreriation  if  isir^"! ,  .-  >• !  ?r  public 
officiais  and  the  citizenry  ..r  t  le  State  of 
MisBlsuppl  to  JeroDie  Herman  Dizzy  '  Dean 
f  St<3ne  County  Miss  mn  j  Everywhere, 
t"  s  A  ■  for  hia  dl3-.:!g-,.;s:  .-ti  i-  .-;  phenom- 
enal career  ;n  big  ieagtie  oiiseij.!...  outstand- 
ing sports   telecasting,   and   clTlc   leadervblp 


wv-'-r.  \\*.f,  served  to  inspire  m!!:;  >n«  of 
i  ii  <  vT.ith  tj->  hlgh«-r  ai'Ainmenta  ta 
ep' Ttemannhtp  and  the  basic  and  noble  pctn- 
ripips  of  ctt!wnsh)p  which  have  made  AflMT- 
(.-«  •«>  sT<»«t  fuid  ttiat  wf  wli»h  for  him  and 
■  '.'      i'-'i  j:  •'■di  iif^'X:.  proapei ity. 

Resolved.    Thaf     ii.r-     -•  :-      fv<      ■  py    of    this 
resolution  be  f>r«^. -<)»»,'    •.,   .t(>f  .  ,ie  Herman 
•Dlaay"  Dean  and  Patncia  "pa-     v.i.s\  Deaa, 
tlM  preaMeat  of  tbe  Katkma:    Br  >i .  asfttng 
Co.,  the  preatdeBt  of  tbe  PaiBia,a   arewlng 
Corp.,  the  department  of  archives  and  his- 
tory, and  copies  to  tbe  eapltol  preas  eorps. 
Adopted  by  the  aeast*  Apitt  4,  lOas. 
AurciL»  Mabtxh, 
J»re»l*ent  of  the  Senate. 
Adopted  by  tbe  bouse  of  repreaentatlves 
April «.  1M«. 

Marrr  SiLrata. 
S-pemker  of  the  aou»e  of  BeprttentuXivea. 


SOYBEANS 


Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  year  of  the  soybean  In  Illinois,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world.  Never  has  the 
demand  for  the  oil  and  protein  of  this 
versatile  crop  been  so  high.  I  wish  to 
urge  farmers  to  plauit  more  soybeans  this 
spring  and  to  Improve  their  jrields 
through  better  farm  methods  and  man- 
agement. 

President  Johnson  requested  Increased 
production  of  soybeans  in  his  food-for- 
freedom  message.  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHirr  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man also  made  public  statements.  Mr. 
Freerr.ar.  snd  i:i.s  a.ssociates  of  the  De- 
par'rri-"  '  >  f  ifncuifirp  are  cooi>eratlng 
with  the  Nauonai  Soybean  Crop  Im- 
provement Council  tn  our  current  drive. 

minols  Is  far  and  away  the  largest 
soybean  pnxlucing  State,  harvesting  174 
million  bushels  last  year.  But  more  soy- 
beans are  needed  to  meet  tbe  need  for  its 
lifesavlnK  protPln  by  millions  of  under- 
nourished peoples  throughout  the  world. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  National  Soy- 
bean Council  on  their  efirort«  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
editorial  from  the  busineas  and  finance 
section  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
statement  of  the  National  Soybean  Crop 
Improvement  Council  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRS,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Apr.  4.  1966) 

SoTMAMs  Aaa  Oaownto  Pasr  Imto  iMPoaxanT 

Paorrr  Caop 

(By  Srlc  Wentworth) 

They  don't  grow  la  amber  waves,  like  grain. 
They  don't  get  as  high  as  aa  elefrtiant's  eye, 
like  corn. 

But  soyt>eans.  though  overlooked  In  tbe 
songbooks,  have  swiftly  become  one  of  tbe 
American  farmer's  most  profitable  and  im- 
portant crops. 

Their  popularity  today  U  spreading  espe- 
cially fast  In  the  South  In  fact,  the  woixis  to 
•TMile"  might  well  be  "land  of  soybeans"  In- 
stead of  "land  of  ootton."  For  soybaaa  aeras 
top  eottoa  acres  today  in  moat  Southern 
Stataa,  inrlndtng  such  tradlttooal  cotton 
strooglMMi  m  Mlastastppl  and  Arkansas. 
■WAvrLAirs  DaanraB 

la  Louisiana  alone,  acraafe  planted  to  soy- 
beans this  year  wUl  be  more  than  three  t^rntm. 
the  19«0-64  average.  Agriculture  Department 
surveys  show.  Officials  tn  Louisiana  say  rice 
fanners  have  found  they  can  grow  the  beans 


aa  a  Mttatkm  crap  oa  ottMnrtsa  kOa  land. 
other  large-scale  operate—  ttm  tntiU^  hun- 
lliiiils  mr  aisw  lit  ■■■iiiaiiil  tn  gnu  ^iins 

■sMaaaUy.  inraajii  planted  to  aoybeans  has 
more  than  doubled  from  15.6  million  acres 
during  the  Koreaa  war  to  36.4  mUUon  acres 
last  year.  Output  soared  during  the  same 
period  from  284  million  bushels  (In  1961)  to 
•44  mlUlon.  or  w»U  over  half  the  world  total. 

Today  aoytieaBs.  which  first  came  to  this 
country  from  China  In  the  early  1800's,  swell 
Amertoan  farmers'  bank  accounts  by  t2  bil- 
lion a  Tear.  As  one  of  the  top  ootninerclal 
export  crops,  they  contribute  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  NaUon's 
trade  balance. 

And  dwnand,  both  la  this  cooatry  and 
abroad,  keeps  growing. 

In  fact,  while  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire 
OrvUle  L.  Freeman  and  his  fellow  glut- 
busters  began  striving  to  trim  costly  sxir- 
pluses  of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton  after  taking 
office  5  years  ago.  when  It  came  to  soybeans 
they  actually  launched  steps  to  encotirage 
output  leet  dashing  demand  send  prices 
through  the  roof. 

Freeman  took  another  dramaUc  stride  In 
this  direction  a  few  days  ago  by  annotincing 
an  increase  In  the  Government  price-support 
level  on  this  year's  crop  to  an  average  (2.50 
a  bushel  from  the  t2.2S  level  of  the  past  4 
years.  Though  actual  market  prices  are 
averaging  even  higher,  the  support  level,  at 
Which  farmers  can  turn  their  crop  over  to 
the  Government  for  loans  or  eventual  sale, 
will  provide  more  generous  Insurance  against 
any  sharp  price  dip. 

Unlike  most  Government-controlled  crops, 
farmers  don't  have  to  accept  production 
curbs  to  qualify  for  soybean  price-support 
privileges. 

aiaa  or  Acacaca  sought 

Thanks  to  the  higher  price  supports,  plus 
a  prevlotisly  announced  scheme  to  let  com 
farmers  plant  soybeans  on  their  regtilar  acre- 
age aUotments  for  corn,  administration  pol- 
icymakers hope  farmers  will  Increase  bean 
plantings  this  year  to  as  many  as  SS  5  million 
acres  and  produce  from  916  to  025  million 
bushels.  Within  a  oouple  of  years.  It's  reck- 
oned, output  will  probably  pass  the  bUllon- 
busbel  mark. 

Why  the  incredible  demand  for  soybeans? 
The  adjective  moat  frequently  applied  to 
them  Is  "versatile."  The  list  of  products 
made  from  them  seems  boundless,  from 
breakfast  foods  to  billiard  balls, 

Soybeana.  which  come  In  many  colors  from 
yellow  to  Mack,  are  processed  Into  two  basic 
materials:  meal  and  oil. 

The  National  Soybean  Crop  Improvement 
OouncU  estimates  that  about  98  percent  of 
the  meal  is  fed  to  poultry  and  livestock  with 
the  rest  used  In  various  specialty  products 
for  htmian  use.  Of  the  oil.  about  90  percent 
ttims  up  tn  such  familiar  forms  as  mar- 
garine, salad  dressing,  and  cooking  oil.  while 
tbe  remaining  10  percent  goes  into  paints, 
plastic,  resins,  and  soap, 

moH  paomu  cowitwt 
From  the  food  standpoint,  probably  the 
soybean's  most  Important  value  is  lu  high 
protein  content — especially  Important  for 
the  Johnson  administration's  planned  "war" 
on  world  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Most  of  the  150  million  pounds  of  vege- 
table oils  that  Prealdent  Johnson  proposes 
sending  India  to  meet  her  famine  threat 
win  likely  come  from  soybeans.  And  scien- 
tists have  come  up  with  special,  high-protein 
foods  made  from  the  beans — one  being  "soy- 
burgers," 

Tta  V&.  SoTBKAN  AND  THX  HuMCCS  Oap: 
Repobt  or  NAnoNAi.  Soxsxam  Caop  Im- 
PaOVMtkNT  CotTNcn. 

The  earliest  written  record  we  have  of  the 
soybean  dates  back  about  4.800  years 
when  a  Chinese  emperor  listed  over  300  hu- 
man   ills    which    he    believed    the   soybean 
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would  cure.  The  first  brought  to  this  coun- 
try came  as  a  ballast  in  sailing  vessels  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Tot  almost  a  century,  its  jxrtential  un- 
known and  its  versatility  undreamt  of,  the 
soybean  remained  obscure  and  unappre- 
ciated In  the  United  States.  Although  Its 
possibility  as  a  silage  feed  for  livestock  was 
investigated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  1890,  25  more  years  passed  before 
the  first  bushel  of  soybeans  was  processed 
Into  meal  and  oil — at  a  cottonseed  mill  in 
Elizabeth  City.  N.C.  In  1940  It  was  still  a 
minor  crop,  with  less  than  6  million  acres 
being  harvested  for  the  beans  (another  8 
million  acres  in  soybeans  were  grown  for 
forage,  or  grazed  or  plowed  under  to  increase 
sou  fertility). 

The  needs  of  World  War  n,  when  the 
United  States  was  cut  off  from  vegetable  oil 
imports,  and  the  intensive  hurry-up  re- 
search into  all  possible  ways  to  meet  the 
needs  for  oils  and  fats  and  protein  feed 
provided  the  stage  on  which  the  soybean 
would    begin    playing   its   proper   role. 

In  the  past  decade,  soybean  acreage  has 
almost  doubled,  while  acreages  for  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  pota- 
toes, oats,  hay,  and  flax  have  decreased.  Last 
year  U.S.  farmers  harvested  34.5  million 
acres  of  soybeans — an  area  larger  than  Ar- 
kansas— with  a  farm  value  of  more  than  92 
bllUon. 

But  still  another  3.5  million  acres  or  more 
Is  needed  this  year. 

THE    VERSATIlJi    BEAN 

Products  of  the  soybean,  oil  or  meal,  are 
used  In  livestock  and  poultry  feed,  break- 
fast foods,  diets  for  babies  and  diabetics, 
macaroni,  crackers,  sauces,  shortening,  salad 
oil.  paint,  soap,  candy,  doughnuts,  Ice  cream, 
cosmetics,  textiles,  insecticides,  and  water- 
proofing— to  list  a  few. 

However,  wide  as  is  the  variety  of  xises 
for  soybean  products,  it  Is  Important  to 
remember  that  98  percent  of  the  bean's  high 
protein  meal  is  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry, 
which  ttim  Its  protein  Into  meat,  milk  and 
eggs,  and  only  2  percent  goes  Into  protein 
specialties  for  human  consumption.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  oil  Is  put  Into  such  edible 
products  as  margarine,  cooking  oil  and  salad 
oil.  with  the  remaining  10  percent  going  for 
such  Industrial  uses  as  paints,  plastics, 
resins,   and   soap. 

It  Is  not,  then,  for  cosmetics  or  candy  that 
the  additional  3.5  mlUlon  acres  of  soybeans — 
equivalent  to  some  100  million  bushels — 
are  needed. 

What  is  needed  Is  the  oil  and  the  protein, 
found  m  abundance  In  the  soybean,  for  feed- 
ing to  the  world's  1.5  billion  undernourished 
or  malnourished  persons — a  number  almost 
as  large  as  the  entire  world's  population  In 
1900.  This  is  a  need  that  Is  recognized  not 
only  by  President  Johnson,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
by  demographers  and  nutritionists  every- 
where and  by  International  organizations  and 
most  governments. 

It  Is  clearly  understood  that  the  United 
States  cannot  by  Itself  appease  the  hunger 
of  the  world,  even  If  It  were  to  marshal  all 
Its  resources  behind  the  task.  But  the  relief 
our  farmers  can  provide  would  be  significant, 
and  the  soybean  may  be  the  most  Important 
of  our  contributions. 

HUNGEK    Ct.AIMS    MILLIONS 

Many  people  In  food-poor  underdeveloped 
lands  have  a  normal  life  expectancy  of  under 
25  years — less  by  5  years  than  the  average 
life  expectancy  In  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharoahs, 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  reporting 
on  malnutrition  of  preschool  chUdren  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  has  stated  that,  while 
infant  death  rates  In  these  countries  may  be 
six  to  eight  times  as  great  as  those  in  more 
advanced  countries,  mortality  rates  in  the 
I  to  4  age  group  In  backward  countries  pos- 
sibly are  50  to  60  times  greater.    It  concluded 


that  literally  millions  of  preschool  children 
die  of  malnutrition  annually. 

Those  who  survive  to  live  their  meager  and 
destitute  span  are  stunted  In  mind  aa  well  as 
In  body.  The  «npty  belly  handicap  of  bil- 
lions denies  mankind  the  fruits  of  their  un- 
known potential,  for  these  can  give  to  society 
even  less  than  they  get  from  society. 

And  exploding  populations  continue  to 
force  wider  the  world's  hunger  gap.  In  the 
first  6  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
man  increased  his  numbers  by  only  200  mil- 
lion, to  about  500  million.  During  the  next 
300  years,  ending  In  1900,  world  population 
more  than  tripled,  reaching  1.6  billion.  Now, 
In  a  mere  66  years.  It  has  doubled,  and  It  will 
double  again  In  35  years. 

President  Johnson  made  It  plain  In  his 
food-for-peace  message  that  the  Government 
will  make  a  major  effort  to  narrow  the  world 
hunger  gap,  and  he  exi>ecte  the  soybean  to 
play  a  key  role.  He  noted  that  demand  for 
soybeans  has  climbed  each  year  since  1960, 
and  "despite  record  crops,  we  have  virtually 
no  reserve  stocks." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Immedi- 
ately followed  this  up  with  a  modification  of 
the  Government's  feed  grain  program  that 
permits  farmers  participating  in  the  prograun 
this  year  to  plant  all  of  their  corn  and  other 
feed  grain  acreage  allowed  under  the  program 
to  soybeans  and  still  earn  their  total  feed 
grain  price  support  payment.  This  was  fol- 
lowed In  Congress  by  the  Introduction  of 
bills  to  encourage  increased  soybean  produc- 
tion, and  the  chairmen  of  the  Agriculture 
Committees  In  the  House  and  Senate  added 
their  voices  to  supp>ort  the  call  for  more 
soybeans. 

SCIENTISTS  AT  WOSK 

Research  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Government  and  private  Industry  Is  seeking 
new  and  palatable  ways  to  serve  soybean  pro- 
tein, such  as  a  soy  beverage.  There  already 
has  been  developed  a  bland  soy  flour  that, 
when  sprinkled  on  a  bowl  of  rice  or  other 
cereal,  can  provide  a  person  all  of  his  protein 
needs  for  a  day. 

Even  greater  than  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  is  the  demand  in  the  developed 
naUons.  As  the  Western  World's  living 
standards  continue  to  climb,  more  and  more 
people  are  finding  the  means  to  enjoy  more 
of  life's  good  things.  And  history  U  proof 
that,  as  living  standards  Improve,  diets  also 
Improve.  This  has  always  meant  more  meat, 
eggs,  and  milk  on  the  dlrmer  table.  Nations 
where  bread  once  was  the  only  staff  of  life 
are  becoming  more  deeply  Involved  In  live- 
stock and  potUtry  production.  More  hogs, 
cattle,  and  chickens  means  a  larger  consimip- 
tlon  of  mixed  feeds,  and  this.  In  turn.  Is 
greatly  increasing  the  demand  for  soybean 
meal. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  Census  Bureau 
projections  forecast  a  16-percent  population 
Increase  and  greater  prosperity  over  the  next 
10  years.  One  survey  expects  that  by  1976 
Americans  will  be  consuming  34  percent 
more  beef.  12  percent  more  pork,  and  29 
percent  more  broilers.  Milk  and  egg  con- 
sumption will  also  rise.  The  same  study 
also  expects  soybean  oil  demands  to  increase 
by  about  one-third  In  the  next  decade. 

QUESTIONS    rOR   VAHICEaS 

Thus,  two  questions  of  national  concern 
are  to  be  answered  by  American  farmers  this 
year. 

With  world  demand  for  oil  and  protein 
growing,  will  it  be  filled  by  soybeans  grown 
by  U.S.  farmers — thus  boosting  farm  Income, 
reducing  Government  farm  program  costs 
and  Improving  the  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments? Or  win  the  demand  be  filled  by  oil- 
seeds from  elsewhere— sunflower  from  Argen- 
tina and  Russia,  rapeaeed  from  Canada,  or 
soybeans  from  Brazil? 

Even  with  record  domestic  consimiption 
and  exports  of  US.  corn  this  year,  it  appears 
that  costly   Government   surplus  stocks  ot 


com  wUl  not  be  reduced.  Will  U.S.  farmers 
produce  fewer  soybeans  than  tbe  world  de- 
mands while  using  the  soU  Instead  to  grow 
more  corn  that  will  add  to  stirplus  stocks? 

BIG    CAMPAIGN    trWDEXWAT 

It  was  against  this  background  of  need 
and  opportunity  that  the  National  Soybean 
Crop  Improvement  Council  In  February 
launched  an  intensive  campaign  aimed  at 
^creasing  soybean  acreage  In  1966  by  3.5 
million  over  1966.  This  would  yield,  under 
normal  conditions,  an  extra  100  million 
bushels. 

Announcing  its  campaign,  the  Council  re- 
leased a  statement  that  said  In  part: 

"American  farmers  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  call — not  Just  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
but  for  economic  reasons,  too.  The  soybean, 
requiring  leas  cost  and  labor  than  many  other 
profitable  crops,  has  definitely  come  Into  Its 
own  as  a  money  crop. 

"In  recent  years,  many  thousands  of  farm- 
ers have  learned  to  plant  soybeans  for  extra 
profit.  They  know  their  acreage  limitations 
for  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco  and  rice, 
and  that  soybeans  will  produce  the  best  In- 
come on  their  remaining  acres." 

Nationally,  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
soybeans  is  about  25  bushels.  This  can  be 
increased  by  Improved  control  of  weeds  and 
Insects,  better  selection  of  adaptable  seeds. 
Improved  harvesting  practices  and.  in 
Northern  States,  closer  row  widths.  Acre 
yields  of  35,  or  even  40,  btishels  are  not  un- 
usual. The  yield  record  was  set  In  1965  by 
John  Reiser.  Jr..  of  Ashland,  111.,  who  aver- 
aged 83  bushels. 

The  Crop  Improvement  CouncU  reports 
that  more  and  more  soybean  producers  have 
come  to  realize  that,  with  an  added  yield 
of  only  a  few  bushels  per  acre,  they  can 
actually  double  their  net  profits. 

HOW    IT'S    DONE 

It  take  virtually  no  more  lalxar,  seed,  or 
fertilizer  to  produce  more  bushels  on  an 
acre.     (It  does  take  good  management.) 

Besides  the  fact  that  soybeans  are  more 
profitable  to  produce  than  many  other  cash 
crops,  there  are  other  virtues  that  explain 
their  phenomenal  success  In  recent  years: 
It  Is  a  free-market  crop;  soybeans  require  less 
field  work,  and  thus  alleviate  the  farm  labor 
problem;  it  Is  a  hardy  crop  that  provides 
"Insurance"  In  periods  of  bad  weather  that 
may  damage  other  crops;  soybeans  are  nat- 
ural risk  spreaders  for  the  diversifying  farm- 
er who  doesn't  want  to  gamble  on  a  single 
money  crop. 

U.S.  soybean  processing  capacity,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Is  now  800 
million  bushels  anually.  And  with  markets 
expanding  rapidly,  that  capacity  Is  being  en- 
larged significantly  for  the  1966  crop) — Indi- 
cating that  farmers  will  have  no  trouble 
finding  buyers  for  their  soybeans. 

It  Is  a  general  rule  of  thumb  that  corn  land 
Is  soybean  land,  so  tbe  heaviest  production  is 
found  In  the  States  of  the  Corn  Belt.  The 
Southeast  and  Mldsouth  in  the  last  few  years, 
however,  has  also  become  big  f»-oduction 
country. 

The  top  producing  States  are: 
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SUPPORT  OP  NATIO>fAL.  INDEPEND- 
ENCE IN  EAST-CEarrRAL  EUROPE 
Mr  L>ODD      Mr.  President,  we  live  In 
ar.  age  wh::!.  ■  a~  often  been  described  as 
a    revo!u:;or.  of  rising  expectations." 

Everywhe:^  in  the  world  people  yearn 
for  the  same  things:  freedoms,  the  right 
to  maJce  the  uji;>ortant  choices  in  their 
own  lives,  an  opportunity  for  a  better 
Ufe 

In  much  of  the  world  these  things  are 
coming  to  pass,  for  individuals  hold  the 
powers  of  government  In  their  own 
hands,  and  government  serves  their  will. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  once  auto- 
cratic Kovcrrjnents  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly responsive  to  the  needs  of 
t.'ieir  people 

I..  Ghana  the  dictatorship  of  Nknimah 
has  been  overilirown  by  a  people  tired  of 
the  cult  of  personality.  In  Indonesia,  a 
goverrunent  which  was  moving  farther 
and  farther  down  the  road  to  commu- 
nism has  been  retrieved  for  the  people  by 
alert  and  courageous  action.  In  Viet- 
nam hundreds  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  fight  on  to  protect  their 
country  from  Communist  expansion. 

In  the  Conununist  bloc,  however,  no 
similar  liberalization  is  evident.  In 
som«»  m.stances.  Increased  consumer 
coods  have  been  provided  because  an 
outraged  population  demanded  It.  In 
several  circumstances,  what  appeared  to 
be  di.5sent  has  been  overheard.  Yet  this 
i.-i  really  only  the  false  window  dressing 
of  a  totally  autocratic  Communist  world. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  nearly  half  of  the 
working  population  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, yet  the  people  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  The  same  is  true  in 
China,  and  in  Eastern  Europe. 

At  the  very  moment  when  optimistic 
observers  in  this  country  teJl  us  of  a 
growing  Soviet  liberalization,  we  see  two 
leading  *  Titers  condemned  to  long  prison 
terms  because  they  have  spoken  their 
minds 

T>;p  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
boen  robbed  of  their  individuality  and 
their  cultural  identity,  and  yet  we  are 
U)ld  that  Life  in  the  countries  Is  Improv- 
i.nsr 

I  AO'.ld  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  if  ue  In  this  country  support  this 
revolution  of  rising  expectations,  we 
must  support  if  for  those  who  live  in 
virtual  slavery  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains,  as  we  do  for  those 
elsewhere  in  the  warld  We  cannot,  for 
example,  condem:  dictatorial  rule  In 
Spain  or  South  Africa,  or  Rhodesia,  and 
stand  silent  about  totalitarian  rule  in 
Poland,  and  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 

.At  thU  time  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  coUeasiues  a  report  and  recommenda- 
t;or'.s  presented  at  the  12th  session  of 
'ha  As-^embly  of  Captive  E^iropean  Na- 
t ;  o  n.'      Th  is  rf  port  notes : 

De.sp  •?  thf  fact  that  th«  eye«  of  the  world 
a..-e  a:  present  focuse<l  on  other  crucial  prob- 
\fTr,%  confronting  mankind,  the  lMii«  of  the 
crip'r.9  nationa  belooga  In  the  forefront  of 
u.*ernaUonal  iMuaa. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this 
staument  inthe  RacosB. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoto.  as  follows : 

SasrycsLT  of  Ctrrmt  EmoPiAW  Natiows, 
12th  ScasioM:  BvrrowT  or  Nation  ai, 
iMOKFXMWtmrx  iM  Easr-CwmtAi.  Ettsopb 

MXMOKANOUIC 

In  hia  state  of  tiie  Union  meesage  to  the 
U.8  Congreae  on  January  12.  1066.  the  Presi- 
dent al  the  United  States  pointed  out  tliat 
the  most  Important  principle  of  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  was  "support  of  national 
Independencse — the  right  of  each  people  to 
govern  themselves — and  shape  their  own  In- 
stitutions'' because  "the  Insistent  urge 
toward  national  Independence  la  the  strong- 
est force  of  today's  world."  The  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations  welcomes  the 
spirit  of  the  Preeldentlal  message,  which  Is 
In  full  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  E^lropean  Natlo(»;  namely,  "to 
uphold,  serve  and  further  the  rightful  aspira- 
tions to  freedom,  national  Independence,  and 
social  Justice  of  our  people." 

The  assembly  t>ellevee  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  at  present 
focused  on  other  crucial  problems  confront - 
iXLg  mankind,  the  Issue  of  the  captive  nations 
belongB  In  the  forefront  of  Intaroatlonal  is- 
sues. Our  oonTlctlon  is  strengthened  by  the 
recent  developments  In  East-Central  Euro[>e, 
characterized  by  new  repressive  measures 
against  the  captive  population  and  by 
hardening  oi  the  Communist  line.  It  Is  suf- 
ficient to  point  to  the  recent  arrests  In  Hun- 
gary, the  campaign  against  the  religious 
hierarchy  In  Poland,  and  the  attacks  against 
writers  in  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia — an 
onUnous  parallel,  no  doubt,  to  the  writers' 
Ulals  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

LO  new  repressive  trends  in  East-Central 

•ope  Indicate  that — 

1.  The  Communist  regimes  invariably  draw 
the  line  in  c\iltural  liberalization  whenever 
the  Communist  Party's  monopoly  on  ideas 
Is  threatened. 

2.  A  large  measure  of  subservience,  varying 
in  extent  and  Intensity  from  country  to  coun- 
try, to  Soviet  (or.  in  the  case  of  Albania. 
Chinese)  foreign  policy  stui  seems  to  be  the 
price  the  Insecure  east-central  European  re- 
gimes must  pay  for  the  Indispensable  Soviet 
suppcM^,  which  Is  a  key  to  their  renuilntng  In 
power.  It  is  also  a  fact  that.  In  spite  of  the 
considerably  varied  alleviations  and  changes 
In  east-central  E^irope,  the  Soviet  union  con- 
tinues to  heavUy  Influence  the  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  of  the  captive  countries,  and 
that  the  Communist  parties  in  the  area  are 
determined  to  perpetuate  themselves  In 
power. 

The  repressive  Communist  policies  make  it 
even  more  Imperative  that  the  free  world 
explore  every  peaceful  avenue  to  reach  the 
east-central  European  peoples  and  assist 
them  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  both  an 
amelloratloa  of  their  living  conditions  and 
their  political  goals  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

The  assembly's  views  on  some  of  these 
main  avenues  of  approach  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  assembly  agrees  with  the  preseat 
U.S.  policy  of  denying  Communist  regimes 
goods  of  strategic  value.  We  are  also  on  rec- 
ord In  counseling  against  long-term  cre<llt8 
to  Communist  regimes,  since  granting  long- 
term  credits  to  the  Communlsu  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  foreign  aid  program. 

The  aasemtriy  welcomes  Initiatives  that 
tend  to  help  alleviate  the  plight  a(  the  cap- 
tire  peoples.  If  foreign  trade,  however,  is 
to  support  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
now  subjtignted  peoples  of  east-central  Bu- 
rop«.  It  should  be  used  to  strengthen  and 
■trage  these  peoples.  It  should  not  be 
by  the  despotic  Communist  regimes  to 


bolster  their  positions  In  the  oountrlec  over 
Which  they  at  present  rule.  The  captive 
peoples  would  greatly  profit  If  East-West 
trade  were  to  Influence  the  east-central  Eu- 
ropean economies  toward  preferential  treat- 
ment of  consumer  goods  production  at  the 
expense  of  heavy  industry.  Judging  by  past 
Communist  performances  In  keeping  tight 
rein  on  the  captive  peoples'  quest  for  politi- 
cal freedoms.  Western  trade  with  the  East — 
aimed  at  political  objectives — does  not  at 
present  appear  to  have  a  meaningful  chance 
of  success. 

There  U  no  clearcut  proof  that  cultural 
exchanges  and  trade  with  the  West  alone 
have  led  to  liberalization,  relaxation  of 
tensions,  or  concessions  of  any  kind  since 
Stalin's  death.  So-called  de-Stallnlzatlon. 
and  Its  attendant  outgrowth,  has  been  and 
is  initiated  and  exerted  primarily  by  Internal 
forces — namely,  by  opposition  and  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  east-central  E^uropean 
peoples  to  the  regimes  and  regime  policies. 

2.  We  believe  that  full  reciprocity  should 
be  demanded  In  cultural  exchanges.  At 
present  there  is  a  pronounced  Imbalance  be- 
tween the  freedom  enjoyed  by  Communist 
prc^>aganda  and  propagandists  in  the  United 
States  and  any  similar  VS.  activities  In  east- 
central  Eurc^e.  A  steady  flow  of  Communist 
propaganda  to  the  ocmununitles  of  peoples 
of  east^central  European  descent  presents 
many  latent  dangers.  Much  of  this  material 
Is  clearly  written  and  its  political  message  is 
understated.  With  the  free  world  not  be- 
ing granted  simUar  privUeges  In  east-central 
Europe,  the  Communists  are  In  the  advan- 
tageous p>osltlon  of  selecting  their  target 
audiences  In  the  West  while  they  are  not 
facing  a  corresponding  challenge  at  home. 
Th«  assembly  therefore  deems  It  Its  duty  to 
oooabAt  forcefully  the  effects  at  such  propa- 
ganda material. 

Trade  and  cultural  exchanges.  Important 
as  they  are  as  means  o(  helping  the  Internal 
changes,  cannot  by  thenkselves  secure  self- 
deteroUnatioD  In  east-central  Europe. 

It  Is  our  conviction,  buttressed  by  first- 
hand experience,  that  a  policy  at  peaceful 
evolution  must  not  digress  from  the  primary 
objective— an  eaat-central  Burope  unfettered 
by  the  flats  of  totalitarian  regimes. 

It  is  equally  Important  that  the  captive 
Suropean  peoples  be  aware  of  the  continued 
determination  and  wUllngneas  of  the  free 
world  governments  to  lend  their  full  moral 
and  political  support  to  this  national  objec- 
tive. 

Any  notion  cf  permanMioe  of  the  status 
quo  In  east -central  Burope  runs  against  Uie 
vital  lnt«rests  ot  both  the  captive  European 
nations  and  the  absurd  idea  that  the  Com- 
munist sphere  of  Influence  Is  off  Limits  for 
the  free  nations,  while  the  non-Communist 
world  is  a  private  hunting  ground  for  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion  under  the 
guise  of  "national  wars  of  Uberatlon"  and 
other  spurious  labels. 

It  ts  our  opinion  that  a  clear-cut  expres- 
'■lon  ot  U3.  nouacceptance  of  the  present 
Illegal  and  abnormal  status  quo  in  east- 
central  Europe  would  contribute  much  to 
the  morale  of  the  captive  European  peo- 
ples. The  United  Nations  and  major  Inter- 
national conferences  offer  a  most  appropriate 
forum  for  such  a  policy  statement  by  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Com- 
munist methods  and  wrongdoings  can  be 
effectively  exposed  ^nd  the  Universal  Declar- 
ation of  Human  Bights  used  as  an  important 
weapon  to  foster  the  struggle  for  freedom 
In  the  captive  countries. 

In  these  days  of  swift  historic  changes, 
when  an  imprsnlve  number  of  formerly 
dafpendeat  state*  have  gs  inert  tnd^Mndenoe. 
tbe  pUgkt  •(  tka  n^imiiBlsl  iiilinl  ewt-oen- 
tral  Buiapeea  nattoae  remains  a  black  mark 
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on  the  conscience  of  humanity.  Although 
Communist  aggrseston  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  may  at  times  divert  the  tne  world's 
attention  from  the  European  scene,  the  new 
challenge  for  tlie  forces  of  freedom  lies  In 
their  ability  of  aesxtrlng  the  east-eentral 
European  peoples  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten. 

In  this  context,  the  assembly  deems  it  ap- 
propriate to  draw  attention  to  a  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.3.  House  of  Repres- 
entatives. The  report,  dr.ted  Octoljer  29, 
1962.  recommended.  In  part,  that  the  United 
States : 

"1.  Take  prompt,  continuous,  and  ener- 
getic steps  to  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  United  States  continues  to 
support  the  policy  of  refusing  to  accept  the 
status  quo  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  right 
to  self-determination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations; 

"2.  Avail  Itself  of  every  opportnnlty  to  ex- 
pose— especially  to  the  people*  of  the  de- 
velc^lng  countries — the  methods,  the  Im- 
plications, and  the  consequences  of  Soviet 
colonialism  In  Stotem  Kurope,  attaching  to 
this  task  as  much  Importance  as  our  Govern- 
ment does  to  the  championing  of  the  right 
to  self-determination  and  national  Independ- 
ence of  the  nations  of  other  continents." 

Consequently  and  In  summary,  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations  urges 
the  Government  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

(a)  To  use  more  extensively  the  Intema- 
tloual  forums  in  promoting  the  respect  for 
the  right  to  self-determination  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  east-central   Burope; 

(b)  To  reaffirm  on  all  appri^rlate  occa- 
sions, and  espedally  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Polish  millennium,  the  lOth  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  National  Revolution,  and  the 
national  days  of  the  captive  countries,  the 
unflinching  stand  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  Congress  regarding  the  restoration  of 
national  Independence  and  freedom  of  the 
subjugated  east-central  European  nations; 

(c)  To  Insist  on  the  principle  of  full 
reciprocity  in  cultural  exchanges  with  the 
East,  be  it  in  the  field  of  publications,  art, 
dissemination  of  information,  or  tourism; 

(d)  To  use  the  apparent  eagerness  of  the 
Communists  to  expand  trade  with  the  West 
as  a  lever  to  Insure  that  such  trade  expan- 
sion will  politically  and  economically  benefit 
the  captive  peoples  and  will  not  be  misused 
by  the  regimes  to  strengthen  tbeir  hold  on 
the  peoples; 

(e)  To  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  forceful  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation  and  to  support  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  We^  by  appro- 
priate manifestaUcms  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(f)  To  lend  all-out  assistance  to  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Natlotu  and  its 
member  organisations — symbols  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  struggle  for  liberty  of  the 
enslaved  nations  of  east-central  Eurone. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNTnES  FOR 
THE  NATION'S   ELDERLY  CITIZENS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  constantly  works 
on  increasing  employment  opportunities 
for  our  Nation's  elderly.  We  find  that 
older  Americans  who  seek  employment 
frequently  need  advice  regarding  effec- 
tive techniques  for  doing  so. 

An  exceOent  article  entitled  "How  To 
Look  for  a  Job,"  was  recently  received 
by  our  ccHniuittee  and  other  sutiscribers 
to  a  service  known  as  the  P/R  Work- 
shop, which  is  published  by  the  Bureau 


of  Business  Practice,  34  Hoik  Perrr  Road. 
Waterford,  Conn. 

This  is  a  service  prepared  for  em- 
ployers.  personnel  directors,  and  em- 
ployees to  provide  gtiid&nce  on  success- 
ful preparation  for  retirement  and 
enriching  the  later  years.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  material  be  in- 
serted in  the  (Pongrzssiomai.  Rxcoid.  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks  in  order  that 
the  excellent  advice  in  it  may  reach  the 
largest  possible  number  of  elderly  job 
seekers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  To  XjOOK  fob  a  Job 

(BoiToa's  NoTB. — Job  hunting  Is  seldom  a 
bed  of  roses.  It  calls  for  real  skill.  Initiative. 
and  sometimes  hard  and  discouraging  pave- 
ment pounding.  The  person  well  trained  In 
the  Job  of  his  choice  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  various  Job-bunting  techniques  al- 
ways has  a  better  chance  of  success.  For 
older  workers  especially  being  well  prepared 
and  knowing  how  to  look  for  a  Job  Is  essen- 
tial. Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  preju- 
dice still  exists  against  hiring  older  persona. 
But  research  education,  and  actual  experi- 
ence with  older  workers  are  beginning  to 
break  down  this  feeling.  The  main  con- 
siderations In  finding  work  are  the  number 
of  Job  openings,  your  own  skills  and  aloUitles, 
and  the  desire  to  work. ) 

The  way  to  find  a  Job  Is  get  out  and  look 
for  one;  waiting  at  home  for  employers  to 
come  looking  for  you  Is  unlikely  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Job  hunting  Is  hard  work,  of  a 
idnd  for  which  most  of  us  are  untrained.  We 
spend  too  little  time  maldng  the  rounds,  we 
tend  to  get  discouraged  too  easUy.  to  talk  not 
to  the  people  who  could  be  most  helpful,  but 
to  those  who  can  do  the  least  for  us.  In 
general,  we  muddle  along,  muffing  some  op- 
portunities and  failing  to  recognize  otbtfs. 

To  avoid  the  most  common  errors,  take  this 
quiz,  which  will  tip  you  off  to  some  impor- 
tant facts  alx>ut  Job  hunting.  The  answers 
are  based  on  the  experience  and  olieervatloD* 
of  Job  counselors  for  older  workers. 

Tour  handwriting  Is  good.  When  you 
write  letters  applying  for  an  Interview  yon 
should : 

(a)  Write  them  aU  by  hand,  even  if  It 
takes  a  very  long  time. 

(b)  Have  them  typed,  even  If  you  have  to 
pay  to  have  this  done. 

Answer,  (b).  Unless  you  are  applying  (or 
some  sort  of  work  In  which  your  handwriting 
wUl  be  a  factor,  it's  better  to  have  your  let- 
ters typed.  They  will  be  easier  to  read,  neat- 
er, and  more  businesslike  In  appearance. 

If  you  don't  Icnow  the  name  of  the  owner, 
president  or  personnel  manager  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  you  are  writing,  you  should: 

(a)  Address  the  Individual  as  "Dear  Sir." 

(b)  Phone  the  company  first  and  ask  for 
the  narne  of  the  man  In  charge  of  employ- 
ment Interviewing. 

Answer,  (b) .  It  Is  always  better  to  address 
a  letter  to  a  specific  person  rather  than  to  a 
"Dear  Sir."  It  shows  that  you  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  something  al>out  the 
company  you  want  to  work  for,  and  Is  more 
complimentary  to  the  person  you  are  ad- 
dressing, both  of  which  get  you  off  to  a  good 
start. 

Tou  should  always  assume  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  write  or  talk  Is: 

(a)  Interested  in  lielplng  you. 

(b)  Interested  in  learning  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  your  personal  problems. 

(c)  Interested  In  discovering  how  you  can 
be  of  use  to  him  and  his  company. 

Answer,  (c).  Maybe  the  Interviewer  wovld 
be  sorry  for  yon  If  he  knew  that  your  wife 
needed  an  operation,  or  that  you  had  lost 


all  your  savings  in  the  stock  market,  but 
sympathy  wont  get  you  a  job.  His  main 
Interest  is  in  learning  what  you  can  do  that 
bis  company  needs  to  have  done.  Dont  dis- 
cuss your  personal  problems.  Talk  about 
what  you  can  do  for  hlnx. 

You  are  applying  for  a  job  as  night 
watchman  in  a  large  factory  where  watch- 
men wear  unUomts.  Tou  should  show  up 
for  your  interview  wearing: 

(a)  A  rented  uniform,  resembling  as  much 
as  possible  the  uniform  worn  at  this  plant. 

|b)  The  new  Hawaiian  sports  shirt  your 
wife  gave  you  for  Chrlaunaa.  She  says  It 
looks  well  on  you  and  wUl  bring  you  luck. 

(c)  A  suit. 

(d)  Clean  work  clothes,  such  as  dungarees, 
a  shirt  and  slacks,  or  overalla 

Answer,  (e) .  Most  people  agree  that  you 
will  make  your  best  Impression,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  job  you're  applying  for,  if 
you  wear  a  clean,  well-pressed  suit.  Sports 
shirts,  wild  c<dors,  string  tlea,  10-gaUon  hats 
and  the  like  are  out.  Clean  work  clothes 
are  better,  however,  than  a  soUed  or  shabby 
suit. 

5.  When  writing  a  letter,  or  loelng  inter- 
viewed, you  should: 

(a)  Do  everytlolng  possible  to  conceel  your 
age. 

(b)  Apologize  for  your  age. 

(c)  Boast  about  your  age.  especially  If  the 
Interviewer  is  much  younger. 

(d)  Ignore  your  ag^e  and  emphasize  your 
experience. 

Answer,  (d) .  Tour  exi)ertence  ts  the  major 
asset  you  have  to  offer.  Tour  age  doeent 
count.  If  you  have  40  years  of  work  in  yotir 
field  behind  you.  it  Is  obvious  that  you're 
no  youngster — but  it  is  likewise  clear  that 
you  have  something  to  offer  an  employer  who 
values  experience  above  youth. 

6.  You  have  an  appointment  with  a  per- 
sonnel Interviewer.  He  keeps  you  waiting  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  you  are 
finally  admitted  to  bis  office,  you  should: 

(a)  Say  nothing.  Just  enter  in  silence. 

(b)  Tactfully  point  out  that  he  owes  you 
n>ore  respect  than  be  has  shown. 

(c>  Tell  him  exactly  how  he  has  Incon- 
venienced you. 

(d)  Assume  that  his  tardiness  was  un- 
avoidable, and  was  not  intended  to  Insult 
you. 

Answer,  (b) .  Experts  say  that  older  people 
looking  for  work  are  more  sensitive  than 
younger  people,  that  they  take  offense  more 
readily,  and  often  assume  that  they  have 
been  Insulted  when  no  slight  was  intended. 
The  Interviewer  should — and  probably  did — 
make  every  effort  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  you.  and  he  owes  jrou  an  explanation 
or  apology  for  having  kept  you  waiting.  But 
yo\ir  primary  concern  right  now  Is  not  to 
correct  his  manners  but  to  get  a  Job.  Forget 
•bout  having  been  kept  waiting,  and  con- 
centrate on  making  a  favorable  Impression. 

7.  Your  feet  hurt,  and  you're  not  feeling 
particularly  cheerful.  But  you  have  planned 
to  visit  at  least  one  more  employment  agency 
or  personnel  office  before  giving  up  for  the 
day    You  should: 

(a)  Force  yourself  to  stick  to  your  plan. 

(b)  Put  off  the  next  visit  until  you're 
feeling  better. 

Answer,  (b).  Low  spirits,  fatigue,  and 
other  negative  feelings  are  often  contagious. 
You  yourself  probably  prefer  to  have  cheer- 
ful, confident,  friendly  people  working 
around  you.  and  the  interviewer  undoubtedly 
feels  that  way,  too.  Wait  until  you  are  at 
your  best  before  you  undertake  to  apply  for 
a  Job.  Incidentally,  one  way  to  avoid  dis- 
couragement is  to  reoognlne,  before  you  start, 
that  you  are  going  to  get  roan  "no"  than 
"yes"  answers  In  the  course  of  Job  hunting, 
and  that  patience,  endurance,  and  deter- 
mination will  eventually  pay  off. 
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8  If  an  lnb«rvi?ver  »ska  about  your  last 
plaj'e  of  empiovTnent,  you  sbould: 

I  a'  Tell  hLm  frankly  wbat  you  did  and 
did  not  lite  abri'jt  th*  company. 

'  bi  Exatrgerat^  th«  lmport*no«  of  your  Job 
sr.d  th«  esteem  In  wtuch  you  w»r«  h«ld. 

I  c )  Avoid  diso-iMlnc  KTlerancca  or  crlUclz- 
mar  management 

di  Talk  about  the  trouble  you  had  In 
Te'.tlng  aiong  with  younger  men  In  yotir 
department 

Answer  ; '  Whether  or  not  you  got  along 
*eU  with  othen  in  your  laat  Job,  It  puts 
vni  —  not  them— in  a  bad  light  when  you 
rnmpialn  at>out  j-our  eniployerB  or  collea(UM. 
especia:;?  to  itrungers  Think  of  the  beet 
things  you  can  truthfully  say,  and  omit 
f  •  erythlng  else 

Because  you  a:e  older  than  many  of  the 
applicant*   for  a  Job.   you   thould: 

I  a  I  Offer  to  accept  le«8  than  the  going  rate 
of  pay 

b  I  Say  at  once  that  you  are  willing  to  do 
anything  ' 

CI  Have  some  specific  Ideaa  aa  to  what 
you  might  do  for  the  company  and  what  It 
sJ'.ould  be  worth  to  them. 

.Answer  cr  A  frequent  complaint  from 
employers  Ls  that  older  people  are  too  vague 
about  the  work  they  can  or  will  do.  The 
r  ict  that  you  re  willing  to  do  anything  gives 
4a  employer  no  clue  as  to  where  you  might 
f.'.  m  his  organization.  Here's  some  more 
sound  advice  I>>n't  beg  and  don't  bargain. 
If  you  ve  been  working  all  your  life  you've 
acquired  skiUs  and  habits  which  are  val- 
uable to  some  employers.  Don't  undereatl- 
m.^te  what  you  have  to  sell  and  don't  put  too 
low  a  price  tag  on  It.  What  you're  looking 
for  18  the  employer  who  can  use  what  you 
have  to  sell  Take  the  trouble,  before  you 
call  on  any  com.pany.  to  try  to  find  out  what 
kinds  ')f  work  you  could  do  for  It.  If  It 
nee<l.s  someone  to  do  that  work,  and  If  you 
can  do  :t  properly,  you  should  get  the  going 
rate  I!  you  cant  do  It,  Offering  yourself  as  a 
biirgam  wiu   ordinarily  not  help. 

aCTTI.Na  REAOT  rOB  TRI  JOB  XKTnVISW 

Careful  preparation  for  each  lnt«m«w  will 
increase  your  chances  for  a  Job.  It  will  also 
m<iKe  the  interview  go  more  smoothly.  Have 
ready  the  atiswers  to  the  questions  typically 
aaked  of  the  oider  Jobseeker.  Questions  such 
;u!  Age''  Halary  expected?  Reasons  for  leav- 
ing last  Job'  Why  are  you  seeking  work?  Are 
you  willing  to  accept  a  new  type  of  work? 
Willing    to   work  at  a  lower  level? 

Practice  sessions  with  a  friend  may  make 
you  feel  more  secure  during  the  Interview. 
Have  your  friend  ask  vou  a  list  of  queetlons 
you  have  prepareci 

THI   Job    applzcation 

'A'hen  you  apply  for  a  Job,  you're  usually 
asKed  to  P.A  out  a  Job  application  form.  The 
questions  asked  may  vary  slightly  from  oom- 
panv  to  company,  but  most  forma  usually 
aj<K  the  sam.e  type  of  queetlons:  name,  age, 
date  of  birth  address,  telephone,  where  pre- 
viously employed,  education,  relatives  em- 
ployed with  company  you  re  seeking  to  work 
f'.r 

Don  t  be  :n  a  hurry  to  flU  out  the  form. 
T  ike  your  time  and  do  a  neat  Job.  ICake  sure 
you  have  all  the  information  you  need  to 
complete  the  form  Por  example,  do  you 
know  what  your  social  security  number  Is? 
Take  along  your  card 


SOVIET     POLICY     OF     DISCRIMINA- 

noN  Aa\rssn-  Jewish  commu- 
nity OP  SCiVlETT  UNION 

Mr  RIBICOFP     Mr.  President,  In  the 

pa.st  the  Senate  has  adopted  resolutions 
exprpssirii?  concern  for  the  Soviet  policy 
of    discrimination    against    the   Jewish 


community  of  the  Soviet  Union.     Our 
concern  continues. 

For  this  reason,  68  Senators  Joined  me 
In  sending  a  menage  to  the  meeting 
called  by  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  which  is  now  in 
progress  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  message,  and  the  names  of 
the  Senators  who  signed  It,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  names  of  Senators  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Mnaaoi  rom  trs  ICnrriMo  or  thk  AicnucAif 
Jrwna     Cotrrwtxsc*    on     Sovnrr    Jkwbt, 
Phiuuvklpria,  Pa..  Ami.  17-lS.   1M6 
The  plight  cft  Soviet  Jewry  has  long  been 
a  concern  of  the  n.S.  Senate.    On  more  tban 
one  occasion  the  Senate  adopted  reaolutlons 
expreasUkg  sympathy  for  the  Jews  living  In 
the     Soviet    Union — and     condemning     the 
Soviet  policy  of  discrimination  against  Jewish 
culture,  religion,  and  community.    They  ex- 
pressed our  fervent  hope  for  a  reversal  of 
Soviet  policy. 

We  therefore  consider  It  fitting,  as  VS. 
Senators,  to  register  our  stanch  supp>ort  of 
tbe  American  Jewish  oommunlty's  protests 
against  the  anti-Semitic  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  continually  direct  the 
world's  attention  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
put  forward  the  Insistent  demand  that  the 
3  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  be  allowed 
to  live  creatively  and  in  dignity  as  Jews. 

The  facts  are  weU  known.  They  have  been 
ably  presented  by  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry,  which  was  founded 
Jtist  3  years  ago  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Soviet  Jews  are  prevented  from  living  out 
their  lives  freely  as  Jews — even  within  the 
framework  of  the  prerogatives  and  institu- 
tions sanctioned  by  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
by  Soviet  law  and  practice.  Thus,  the  Jews, 
alone  among  all  Soviet  ethnic  grroupw,  are 
forbidden  schools  and  other  Institutions  of 
Jewish  learning  and  research,  though  all  are 
required  If  the  ancient  heritage  of  the  Jews 
is  to  be  perpetuated.  Similarly,  the  Jews, 
alone  among  all  Soviet  religious  groups,  are 
forbidden  the  right  to  have  any  form  of  na- 
tionwide federation  of  congregation  or  of 
clergy.  Yet.  religious  Jews  strongly  desire 
contact  and  communlcaOon  with  their  breth- 
ren elsewhere  In  the  world.  They  want  and 
need  officially  sanctioned  ties  with  co- 
religionists abroad,  Just  as  they  want  and 
need  to  secure  necessary  rellglotu  articles. 
Soviet  policy  seems  to  be  aiming  at  the 
obliteration  of  the  Jewish  community  and 
Jewish  culture.  This  must  be  rigorously 
protested — not  only  by  thoae  who  value  and 
revere  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition  and 
civilization,  but  also  by  every  person  who 
respects  the  fundamental  human  right  of  a 
group  to  live  in  peace  and  security. 

Jewish  families  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  as  the  result  of  the 
many  upheavals  and  changes  that  have 
marked  this  century.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  who 
deelre — after  decades  of  sorrow  and  tragedy — 
to  be  rejoined  with  their  broken  families  in 
the  United  States,  In  Israel,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  U  S.SJl.  has  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  reunification  of  broken  families, 
and  we  strongly  support  the  plea  that  the 
Soviet  Government  translate  this  principle 
Into  practice. 

So  long  83  these  Injustices  persist,  protests 
will  be  In  order.  We  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  wiU  conunue  to  put  forward 
rightful  damands  and  support  those  of  our 
fellow-Americans  in  this  cause. 

We  deem  It  appropriate  that  you  should 
be  meeting  today  in  Independence  Hall — a 


site  that  Is  sacred  to  all  men  who  prize 
liberty — to  deliberate  the  ways  and  means  of 
helping  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Senator  Absaram  A.  RnsooiT. 
Senator  Oobdon  Aixott. 
Senator  E.  L.  BABTLrrr. 
Senator  Bikch  Bath. 
Senator  Wau^cx  P.  Bkicnstt. 
Senator  J.  Cai.xb  Bocoa. 
Senator  Daniix  B.  BBZwsm. 
Senator  Qxjtimn  N.  Bxtboick. 
Senator  Haxbt  P.  Btmd,  Ja. 
Senator  Robkbt  C.  Btko. 
Senator  Howako  W.  Cakmoh. 
Senator  Curroao  P.  Casx. 
Senator  JoexPH  S.  Clark. 
Senator  John  SanMAjf  Coopbu 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dood. 
Senator  Prrxa  H.  Doicimcx. 
Senator  Pattl  H.  Douglas. 
Senator  Patjl  J.  Pann™. 
Senator  HnuM  L.  Pono. 
Senator  Euraar  OauxiriNo. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hakt. 
Senator  Vancx  Haktsk. 
Senator  SPZSSAao  L.  Holland. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hbusxa. 
Senator  Danixl  K.  Inouts. 
Senator  Henst  M.  Jackson. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
Senator  Kdwaeo  M.  Kennibt. 
Senator  Roanrr  P.  Kxnnebt. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl. 
Senator  Pbank  J.  Lausche. 
Senator  Edwako  V.  Lono. 
Senatcv  WaaaxN  O.  Maonttson. 
Senator  Booenb  J.  McCastht. 
Senator  John  L  McClkllan. 
Senator  Oale  W.  McOee. 
Senator  Oeosge  McOovbbn. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  McInttbk. 
Senator  Lxx  MrrcAjur. 
Senates  Jack  Miixkb. 
Senator  Waltxb  P.  Monoale. 
Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Mombomkt. 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Senator  Watne  Moksb. 
Senator  Thbuston  B.  Mobtow. 
Senator  Pbank  E.  Moss. 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mondt. 
Senator  Oeobqx  Mttrpht. 
Senator  Maurink  Nxttbebckr. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastobb. 
Senator  Jambs  B.  Pxaxson. 
Senator  Cladobne  Pxll. 
Senator  Woxiam  Pboxmirx. 
Senator  Jennimob  Randolph. 
Senator  LxvKBrrr  Saltonstall. 
Senator  Huoa  Scott. 
Senator  Mn.WARD  L.  Simpsow. 
Senator  Okmmx  A.  Smathibs. 
Senator  Stdart  Stmhtoton. 
Senator  Stbom  Tbttbmons. 
Senator  John  O.  Tower. 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdinos. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarsorouoh. 
Senator  Stephen  M.  Youno. 
Senator  Alan  Bible. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Proutt. 
Senator  Everett  McKinlxt  Dirksen. 
Senator  Gatloro  Nelson. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDINO 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  encouraged  to  see  an  editorial  re- 
cently carried  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
In  support  of  President  Johnson's  recom- 
mended protection  for  the  consvuner. 

The  Star's  editorial  in  efTect  endorses 
truth  In  lending  auid  truth  in  packag- 
ing.   The  editorial  states: 

Government,  we  believe,  is  obligated  to 
represent    the   consumer   and   protect   him 
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against  frawl.  Harmful  substances  and  mls- 
lepresentaMon. 

The  editorial  also  urges  that  consumer 
safeguards  be  reasonable  and  that  we 
refrain  from  having  a  maze  of  regula- 
tions and  restrictions. 

The  truth-ln-lending  bill,  as  Senators 
know,  requires  only  the  dlsclosui  e  of  the 
actual  costs  of  credit.  In  my  opinion, 
it  follows  the  principle  of  reasonableness 
which  this  editorial  endorses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  March  34. 
1966,  be  printed  In  the  Recced. 

There  being  ik)  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

Reasonablb  Protection   roB  thb 

CONSUMOI 

The  President  has  sent  to  Congress  a  long 
Uat  of  proposed  corrective  measures  designed 
to  protect  the  consumer.  Tbe  roster  In- 
cludes the  large  problems  of  honest  packag- 
ing and  labeling  and  Interest  rates  on  loans 
and  instailQoent  purcba&es.  It  la  specific 
right  down  to  tbe  point  of  suggesting  that 
the  number  of  pills  in  a  bottle  of  children's 
aspirin  be  limited. 

Oovernment,  we  believe.  Is  obligated  to 
represent  tbe  consumer  and  protect  him 
against  fraud,  harmful  substances  and  mis- 
representation. For  Oovernment  to  do  so  Is 
in  the  fundamental  Interests  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  If  a  consumer  cannot  de- 
termine the  contents  of  a  package  from  Its 
label.  If  a  product  Is  not  what  Its  label  says 
It  Is.  then  the  essence  o<  competitive  capital- 
ism Is  badly  damaged.  In  our  society  a  su- 
perior product  Is  supposed  to  proeper  and  a 
poor  product  Is  supposed  to  fall  by  the  way- 
side. Ulsleadlng  labels  and  phony  clalma 
can  put  a  premium  on  Inferiority. 

At  the  same  time  we  believe  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  distance  between  a  leg- 
islative Ideal  and  its  bureaucratic  reality, 
when  administered,  can  be  very  great.  We 
would  not  like  to  see  arbitrary  and  stringent 
regulations  enforced  by  whim  and  carried 
to  the  length  that  initiative  and  innovation 
might  suffer.  That,  In  the  long  run.  would 
be  no  service  to  the  consumer. 

Certainly  Oovernment  has  a  place  In  po- 
licing against  outright  fraud  apd  in  doing 
all  it  can  to  prevent  the  Indlscitmlnate  sale 
of  nostrums  that  can  cause  physical  harm. 
There  are  sclentiflc  criteria  that  can  be  ap- 
plied and  standards  of  weight  and  measure 
that  can  be  Insisted  upon.  But  the  Ameri- 
can consiuner  Is  not  a  complete  fool.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  expected  to  hold  his  hand 
at  every  turn  and  to  count  the  change  for 
him 

RetisonaUe  consvuner  safeguards  are  In 
the  public  Interest  and  In  the  Interest  of 
the  economy.  A  stultifying  mase  of  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  oould  raise  costs  and 
strangle  the  market  in  redtape. 


lagging  because  of  an  Inadequate  supply 
of  Federal  aid  interstate  funds  needed  to 
maintain  the  constmetion  sefaedule.  I 
believe  tbe  summary  is  worth  bringing  to 
the  attaition  of  the  Senate,  and  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RccoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

Interstate  Highway  Program  in  Minnesota, 
Janttart  1,  1968 

There  has  been  considerable  Information 
presented  from  time  to  time  on  the  status 
of  the  Interstate  construction  program,  some 
showing  the  number  of  miles  completed  and 
open  to  traffic,  miles  under  construction,  and 
miles  In  the  preliminary  design  stages.  Most 
of  these  news  releases  make  for  Interesting 
reading,  bat  do  not  give  the  reader  a  clear 
plctnre  at  the  status  of  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram, as  to  the  financing  of  the  program  or 
tbe  poaslbtllty  of  the  entire  system  being 
completed  and  open  to  traffic  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1956  Pederal-Aid 
Highway  Act  which  created  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  as  we  know  It  today. 

In  order  to  give  a  little  better  insight  into 
what  is  t»wr»g  place  toward  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  in  Minne- 
sota, a  lew  statistics  will  be  presented  show- 
ing the  status  of  Mlnneaota's  Interstate 
Highways  as  of  January  1.  Id66. 

Total  miles  of  designated  Interstate  high- 
ways In  Minnesota.  901  miles. 

Open  to  traflk:  (includes  62.8  mUes  not 
completed  to  full  standards),  277  miles. 

Under  construction.  184  mUes. 

Preliminary  engineering  and/or  right  of 
way  acqtiisltion  in  progress,  440  miles. 

This  means,  to  complete  on  schedule,  Min- 
nesota must  complete  and  open  to  traffic 
an  average  of  over  100  miles  of  interstate 
per  year  during  the  next  6  years. 

It  should  also  be  noted  from  these  statis- 
tics that  Minnesota  has  some  work  In  prog- 
ress on  every  mile  of  the  designated  system 
In  the  State. 

The  published  constmc'lon  program  has 
been  tailored  to  ctxnplete  the  entire  Inter- 
state system  In  the  State  by  the  target  date 
1972,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
necessary  staging  In  the  more  complex  con- 
struction projects.  The  Minnesota  Highway 
Department   has   the   capability   of   placmg 


this  work  uikder  contract  and  supervUlng 
the  construction  and  it  Is  confident  the  con- 
struction industry  has  the  capability  to  do 
Its  part.  The  one  element  that  is  lacking 
In  order  to  complete  this  huge  and  chal- 
lenging aailgnment  Is  an  adequate  supply 
of  Federai-atd  Interstate  funds  as  needed 
to  maintain  the  construction  schedule  which 
has  been  set  up  to  meet  the  1872  compietloa 
cUte. 

As  we  see  It,  there  are  two  things  that 
must  be  done  to  make  adequate  Federal 
aid  interstete  funds  available  when  needed. 

1.  Eliminate  quarterly  obUgaUon  controls 
to  permit  States  to  maintain  an  orderly  con- 
struction contract  letting  schedule. 

2.  Increased  re%-enue  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Trust  Fund  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
funds  to  complete  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  on  schedule  and  Increase  annual  in- 
terstate apportionments  to  the  States  In  such 
amounts  as  to  permit  the  States  to  maintain 
realistic  construction  schediilee. 

Tbe  present  and  future  condition  of  Fed- 
eral aid  interstate  funds  for  Minneaota.  as 
we  see  It,  Is  a«  follows: 

Uilliona 
Total     Federal     aid     interstate 
funds  obligated  aa  at  Jan.   1. 
19M »14 


Balance   Federal   aid    Interstate    funds 

required  to  complete  systeaf 442 

Unobligated  balance  of  1967  fiscal  year 

apportionment  (Jan.  1,  1966) *  67 

Estimated    apportionment    1968    fiscal 

year W 

Estimated    apportionment    1969    fiscal 

year 58 

Estimated    apportionment    1970    fiscal 

year TO 

Estimated    apportionment    1971    fiscal 

67 


year. 


Total  anticipated  Interstate  Fed- 
eral aid  which  will  be  available 
to  Minnesota  under  present 
funding  setup 330 


Additional  Federal  aid  Interstate 
needed  to  complete  Interstate 

System  in  Mlnn«sota 112 

^  See  footnote  1  at  end  of  table  below. 

A  nominal  2Vi  percent  annual  Increase  In 
construction  costs  would  Increase  the  tll2 
million  deficit  by  another  920  million. 


Federal  inttrstate  funds  needed  to  im'plenxerd  5-year  program 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


i9Ba 

1W7 

I9«8 

1MB 

1070 


PieWmlnary 
englAMrlac 

rlrtt  of  way. 

rtflwsy,  ana 
ntUttles 


Cviisti  uetlon 
contracts 


101 

84 
64 


Total 
needed 


110 

117 

m 


ApportloiH 


«B 

m 

TO 

07 


Aeannufai- 
ttveasOdt 


-40 

-es 

-114 
-112 


THE  INTERSTATE  HIOHWAY 
PROGRAM  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  cosponsored  S.  1976.  Senator 
Hartke's  bill  to  repeal  the  so-called  Bjrrd 
amendment,  which  would  make  availa- 
ble for  immediate  use  funds  to  complete 
the  Interstate  highway  program.  Com- 
missioner John  R.  Jamleson,  depart- 
ment of  highways  for  tbe  State  of  Min- 
nesota, has  sent  to  me  a  r^enm^  of  the 
Interstate  hig^iway  program  In  Minne- 
sota, which  clearly  points  oat  that  the 
construction  program  In  Minnesota  Is 


>  Total  1987  fiscal  year  afipertloBineat,  teB.aOO.ilOO. 

1st  qnarttt  allotmeot  made  available  Oct.  8.  IMS. 
2d  cpiarter  allotment  made  svaflsble  Jan.  8,  ISOO. 
Sd  qoarter  allotment  expected  en  ar  abeat  Apr.  4,  IM6. 

4tli  quarter  allotment  expseted  m  or  aboat  Jane  30, 1066.  ,.,_., 

Only  H  d  aiuHnl  s{n>artle«Mot  wlU  be  available  far  obligation  during  tkli  flsesl  ya 
iBalaooe,  Jan.  1,1066. 


■OMK). 


Attached  copy  of  "Status  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,"  a  part  of  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  new*  release, 
dated  Ptbruary  9.  1966.  shows  the  balance  la 
the  trust  fund  on  December  31,  1966.  to  be 
less  than  $9  million,  and  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded revenue  by  ^66  mfllloB  during  tbe 
first  half  at  fiscal  rear  1966  (Jnly  1-Dec.  81, 
1965). 


ReoomB«ndatk)cis:  <1)  Tmrnortfta  r^Mal 
at  Bym  MiwiM— nt,  (S)  adeqosta  aaotto— 1 
nmnvm  b«  diverted  to  tlM  btcbvay  trust 
t«Bd  to  eover  pseaent  east  astUaatM  plus  a 
rsafrnnMt  laoreaa*  In  tlxc  canstructlon  cost 


•> 


Date:  February  19,  1800. 
(AttJi^tineDt:  JHfwa  retem  by 
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Taslx  IV. — Statut  of  ttu  hifihtBuy  tnut  fund 
(In  tlMKuandf  of  doOan) 


iMBtiM 
«Mdid 

DaeLtt. 
1966 

IftO 
BMBtlM, 

llMalr«» 

1986 

Balana  at  bcfftnnhif  of  period 

06. 6U 

M.86B 

Income: 

Tm  rrrfaae: 

Uotor-tud  UiM  (iMt  attw 
redmdi)...    . 

MAIM 
11.000 

1  441  661 

htm  matiitott  tatl  r»T». 
lUWl 

31,400 

Net  «nr  hl«hw»y« 

Tmeks,  buae*.  nai  tnOen. 
Tire*,  tubes,  tnd  tread 

rubber 

VthtRitnw 

84a.  OM 
U^lOB 

maw 

101664 

1,  41S.  281 
Ml.  881 

364.064 

e^  108 

Total  eseiM  rereaoM. . . 
Interert  earned. _ 

8M.6M 

1.716 
Ml  000 

i.«7«,a»i 

4.606 

Ailvanoee  from  laiMral  fimd 

70^000 

Total  taeeuM 

Dteborwrnenti  tar  blsbiraya 

Balance  at  ead  of  parfaid 

goo.  401 
i.ua.in 

6,881 

X0I^9W 

s;m«7i 

8,881 

■  Transferred  to  the  land  tud  ■■!■  oonMrratlon  fund 
piirtHiant  to  title  U,  tee.  »0,  Pnbde  Law  88-678,  eflectlve 

JaU.  1.  I9« 

The  FedfT-.i:  <ih«re  :>f  t.?  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  L«  wholly  (lnaikc«d  by  highway 
'.i.'^en  on  a  pay-ae-you-bulld  b«ais.  The 
Hltihway  Revenue  Act  of  19M  (aa  «llice 
amended  1  levied  or  Increased  certain  FBderal 
excise  taxes  on  motor  fuel  and  automotive 
products,  and  earmarked  their  revenue  spe- 
cifically to  a  Highway  Trust  P^^nd.  which 
15  the  source  of  money  for  Federta  highway 
did  ?o  the  States  both  for  the  intentat« 
ii.d  the  ABC  programs.  The  taxes  ear- 
niarlced  to  the  trust  fund  and  their  rates 
(until  OcV)ber  1,  1973)  are: 

Motor  fuel    4  cents  per  grallon. 

New  tr-jcks  buses,  and  trailers:  10  per- 
cent un  the  manufacturer's  wholesale  price. 

HiBhw^y  vehicles  tires  and  tubes:  10  cents 
per  pound 

Other  ure,«  and  tread  rubber:  S  cents  per 
pc;'.;:id 

Heavy  vehicle  use:  83  per  1.000  pounds 
aiiUuaUy  on  the  total  gross  weight  of  vehi- 
cles rated  at  m<>r»  than  36,000  pounds  gross 
weight 

Under  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1365  certain  trucks  and  trailers  were  ex- 
empted from  the  truck  excise  after  June 
21.  1965.  and  beginning  January  1.  196fl.  the 
r  Allowing  taxes  will  also  accrue  to  the  High- 
way Trust  P^ind: 

L  i&ricdting  oil:  8  cents  per  gallon.  If  used 
'.  >r  hii^hway  purposes. 

Par's  and  acceesorles:  8  percent  on  the 
n.anufacturer's  wholesale  price  of  truck  and 
bus  parts  and  accessories. 


HARASSINO  TELEPHONE  CALLS  TO 
FAMILIES  OF  MILITARY  PERSON- 
NEL SERVING  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President, 
Hanson  Baldwin,  the  military  siffalrs  ex- 
perl  of  the  New  York  Times,  recently 
wrote  an  article  on  harassing  telephone 
calls  to  the  families  of  military  person- 
nel serving  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  Baldwin,  pointed  out  that,  while 
there  are  no  complete  statistic*  on  the 
number  of  these  calls  made,  serrkseoieii 
believe  they  are  more  widespread  than 
Is  generally  known.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Baldwin  reminds  us  that  there  is  cur- 
rently no  Federal  statute  to  deal  with 
these  cowardly  and  seditious  acts. 

A.s  have  .several  uthfr  S«>nators.  I  have 
ti'.troduced  a  bill  to  c"p«>  with  this  serl- 
■  i.s  probl«»m,  which  couid  have  slgnlflcant 
impact  on  the  mirale  and  effectiveness 


of  our  fighting  men.  Each  of  the  bills 
seems  to  approach  the  matter  from  a 
slightly  different  angle,  and,  while  I  be- 
lieve that  mine  is  the  best  of  these  ap- 
proaches. I  urge  Congress  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  all  of  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  a  major  gap  in  our  Federal 
laws  can  be  closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  eak  xmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Baldwin's  article  print- 
ed In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rjccoso, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4. 1866) 

Ckank  Calls  Hasass  Pamiuxs  or  OI's 

SKCVIMG    in    VtETKAM 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
An  incomplete  Defense  Department  com- 
ptlatlon  showed  yeetarday  that  famlUes  ol 
military  personnel  serving  in  Vietnam  had 
received  100  threatening,  abusive  or  crank 
telephone  calls  or  communications  in  the 
last  year. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  calls  have 
been  made  to  widows  or  dependents  of  men 
killed  in  Vietnam.  The  anonymous  callers 
have  used  obscenity  or  abuse,  or  have  gloated 
over  the  death  of  the  servicemen  involved. 
In  one  case,  in  a  call  to  a  home  where 
the  widow  of  a  captain  killed  in  Vietnam  had 
been  staying,  a  man  and  a  wcMnan  said  In 
unison  over  the  telephone: 

"Slaughtered  sheep  sound  like  this  •  •  •." 
The   words    were    followed   by   a    bleating 
noise. 

FALSa    IMJXniT    KKPOtT 

liCany  of  the  ghoulish  calls  have  been  much 
more  specific :  The  caller  has  said  he  was  glad 
the  serviceman  was  killed,  or  has  used  pro- 
fanity to  express  his  pleasure. 

Other  oonununlcations  have  Involved 
threau.  One  Navy  wife  in  the  Norfolk,  Va., 
area  was  threatened  with  physical  violence 
if  she  attended  a  homecoming  celebration  for 
the  aircraft  carrier  Independence,  which  had 
served  in  Vietnamese  waters. 

In  the  most  recent  reported  Incident,  on 
March  11,  a  bogus  oflicer,  dressed  in  a  Marine 
Corps  uniform,  visited  the  home  of  a  Marina 
officer  serving  in  Vietnam  and  told  his  wife 
that  her  h\i8l>and  had  been  seriously 
wounded.  The  wife  detected  the  fraud  and 
notified  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
So  far  no  arrest  has  been  made. 

MOST   TO    AXMT    rAMXLIXa 

According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
there  appears  to  be  no  common  pattern  to 
the  calls  and  letters.  However,  the  service- 
men themselves,  particularly  some  of  thoee 
who  have  served  aboard  carriers,  believe  that 
the  calls  are  so  widespread  that  organization 
is  evident.  They  believe  that  the  number 
Is  considerably  larger  than  that  reported  by 
the  dependents  to  the  services  and  that 
Communists  or  leftwlng  sympathizers  In 
the  United  States  have  in  pert  been  respon- 
sible. 

Dependents  of  Army  personnel  have  re- 
ceived the  majority  of  the  recorded  telephone 
calls.  Almoet  60  have  been  reported,  most 
of  them  to  dependents  of  the  First  Cavalry 
(Airmobile)  Division,  and  to  the  next  of  kin 
of  pcmitroopers  serving  in  Vietnam.  Most 
of  these  calls  have  been  made  In  the  Third 
Army  area  In  the  vldnlty  of  Fort  Bragg.  N.C. 
and  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga. 

The  majority  of  the  calls  or  communica- 
tions to  Navy  and  Marine  personnel,  which 
total  at  least  2fi.  were  made  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore,  Calif.,  and 
In  the  Norfolk  area.  The  relatively  few  re- 
corded calls  involving  Air  Force  personnel — 
about  seven — were  In  scattered  geographical 
areaa. 

In  addition  to  the  calls  centrally  compiled 
by  the  Defense  Department,  a  great  many  ad- 


ditional calls,  lattan.  or  communications 
have  been  reported  In  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Middle  West,  California,  and  else- 
where. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department,  the 
types  of  telephone  calls  have  included 
"silence,  hoarse  breathing,  obscenity,  abuse 
or  gloating  over  death  of  the  servicemen  In- 
volved." 

"None  of  the  calls,"  It  says,  "have  been 
Identified,  either  aa  to  name  or  association 
with  a  group." 

Whenever  such  calls  or  communications 
are  reported,  the  local  military  Intelligence 
services,  local  police  authorities  and  the  FBI 
have  been  informed,  but  so  far  the  origina- 
tors of  the  calls  or  the  abusive  conununlca- 
tlons  have  not  been  identified. 

Legal  action  that  can  be  taken  varies 
widely  with  local  laws.  Apparently  there  is 
no  Federal  statute  that  applies,  although 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, has  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  make  threaten- 
ing and  abusive  communications  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families. 

Vigorous  local  Investigation  'of  each  such 
communication  and  the  voluntary  withhold- 
ing by  many  public  relations  media  of  the 
home  addresses  of  dependents  of  Vietnamese 
casualties  has  apparently  resulted  in  some 
diminution  of  the  communications. 

The  information  programs  by  the  serv- 
ices to  Inform  dependents  of  what  to  do  if 
such  calls  are  received  serves,  the  Defense 
Department  says,  to  "reduce  the  Impact  of 
families — however,  there  Is  still  shock,  humll- 
iatlon,  and  anger." 
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THE       WALL       STREET       JOURNAL 
LOOKS  AT  SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
is  also  the  dean  of  all  Senators  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  lias  long 
since  won  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues  with  no  regard  to  polit- 
ical labels.  A  recent  newspaper  article 
quoted  Senator  Mansfizld  in  words  de- 
scribing the  feeling  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers as  well: 

Ocoaoa  Aikkn  is  probably  the  most  solid 
man  Ir  Congress.  He  has  honesty,  charm, 
humanenees  and,  above  all,  mdependence. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  was  writ- 
ten by  Dan  Cordtz  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  3.  Much  of  the  article 
deals  with  the  view  of  Senator  Aiken  on 
Vietnam  and  his  role  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  He  has  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  question  of  Vietnam 
in  the  past  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  have 
heard  or  read  his  words,  and  I  am  sure 
whenever  he  takes  the  floor  for  such  a 
purpose  again,  there  will  be  many  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Senate  who  weigh  his 
words  with  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer  may 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VmMONT's  Aikkn:  A  Resfxctxo  SmaToa  Dis- 

SSNTS  FaoM  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 

(By  Dan  Cordtc) 

Washington. — On  his  desk  one  recent  day 
Senator  Obobox  Aikbn  found  two  letters  from 
Vermont  constituents.  The  first  warmly 
complimented  him  for  his  solid  8upf>ort  of 
President  Johnson's  policy  m  Vietnam.  The 
other,  equally  enthusiastic,  extolled  his 
courageous  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's conduct  of  the  war. 


Relating  the  Incident  later,  the  white- 
haired  Republican  patriarch  chuckled  and 
ssUdi  "I  guess  it  shows  I  dont  know  much 
about  Vietnam  but  I  must  luiow  something 
about  politics." 

Many  of  his  colleagues  would  disagree. 
Not  over  whether  he  knows  something  about 
politics;  25  years  in  the  Senate,  after  terms 
as  State  legislator  and  Governor,  prove  his 
vote-getting  ability.  But  the  73-year-old 
lawmaker  also  obviously  knows  a  great  deal 
about  Vietnam,  and  in  recent  weeks  he  has 
played  an  Increasingly  impKxrtant  role  In  the 
Ssnate's  continuing  consideration  of  our 
position  in  southeast  Aslr. 

His  role  is  Important  for  three  reasons: 
First,  as  second-ranking  Republican  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  CMnmittee,  Senator  Aiken 
has  followed  the  war  closely  for  many  years; 
he  visited  the  country  as  recently  as  late  last 
year,  and  helped  write  the  resulting  gloomy 
Mansfield  report.  Second,  he  is  widely  re- 
spected in  the  Senate  for  his  levelheaded, 
down-to-earth  views;  "his  kind  of  liberalism 
carries  a  degree  of  persuasiveness  a  doctri- 
naire liberal  can't  command,"  explains  a 
congressional  foreign  affairs  specialist.  But. 
perhaps  most  Important.  Senator  AntXN  Is 
probably  the  closest  friend  and  sturdiest  sus- 
talner  of  Mncc  Mansfield — the  majority 
leader  who  finds  himself  in  unhappy  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  President  and  much  of  his 
party  on  Vietnam  policy. 

PRAISE  FKOM  A  COLLEAGUE 

Senator  MANsnxuj's  respect  for  his  friend 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is  boundless. 
"George  Aiken  is  probably  the  most  solid 
man  in  the  Congress."  he  declares.  "He  has 
honesty,  charm,  humaneness  and,  above  all, 
independence." 

Planning  last  year's  globe-glrdllng  com- 
mittee study  of  the  war  and  the  chances  fc* 
making  peace.  Senator  Manstielo  insisted 
that  his  Republican  colleague  be  included, 
despite  concern  about  how  the  old  Green 
Mountain  man  would  stand  up  to  the  rigors 
of  the  journey.  (He  needn't  have  worried 
at>out  Senator  Aixxn's  stamina,  according  to 
a  staff  member  who  went  along.  "George 
Aiken  stood  up  to  it  better  than  any  of  us," 
she  says.) 

The  majority  leader  now  describes  Senator 
Aiken  as  "the  cornerstone  on  which  that 
committee  functioned.  As  a  farmer,  and  a 
man  who  really  knows  agriculture,  he  had  a 
'special  entree  and  a  special  Insight  to  the 
problems  of  the  country  none  of  the  rest  of 
us  could  match." 

And  his  older  colleague's  Judgment  un- 
questionably provided  Senator  Mansfield 
Important  support  for  his  own  pessimistic 
conclusions  about  Vietnam.  Where  the  war 
is  concerned,  the  introspective  majority  lead- 
er finds  himself  deserted  by  meet  of  his  own 
troops  and  in  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  calm  concurrence  of  Senator 
Aiken,  with  whom  he  eats  breakfast  every 
worUng  morning  in  the  Senate  cafeteria,  re- 
assures him  of  the  correctness  of  his  views. 

Senator  Aiken's  own  attitude  toward  the 
war  is  indicated  by  Senator  Mansfield's  de- 
scription of  him  as  a  wise  old  owl,  flying  a 
steady  middle  course  between  the  noisy  flocks 
of  hawks  and  doves.  He  refuses  to  waste 
words  on  what  might  have  been,  and  rec- 
ognizes sorrowfully  that  we  are  now  too  far 
committed  merely  to  withdraw.  But  he  is 
opposed  to  further  expansion  of  the  war, 
particularly  to  any  extension  of  the  bombing 
In  North  Vietnam. 

"I  was  against  bombing  up  there  in  the 
first  place."  he  says,  "and  I  was  against 
the  resumption."  He  is  unimpressed  by 
claims  that  the  bombing  was  necessary  to 
halt  Infiltration  from  the  north.  "There  are 
about  three  times  as  many  men  infiltrating 
into  South  Vietnam  now  as  there  were  before 
the  bombing  started,  and  the  supplies  have 
Increased  also."  he  explains. 


AGAINST  rusk  ABCtTMENT 

Senator  Aikxn  also  takes  a  dim  view  of 
Secretary  of  State  Ruak's  argument  that  our 
war  role  is  required  by  our  treaty  commit- 
ments— a  line  which  appears  to  cast  the 
United  States  as  a  worldwide  policeman.  "I 
don't  think  we  can  undertake  to  police  the 
whole  world."  he  declares  flatly.  "I  dont 
think  we  can  undertake  to  feed  the  whole 
world.  I  don't  think  we  can  undertake  to 
Improve  the  economy  of  the  whole  world  all 
at  one  time." 

This  hardheaded  qualification  of  bis  basic 
humanitarian  Internationalism  probably 
typifies  George  Aiken's  public  outlook. 
Descendant  of  a  pre-Revolutlonary  settler, 
he  was  born  into  a  family  In  which  a  stern 
conscience  demanded  public  service.  At 
least  one  member  of  each  generation  was 
active  in  politics.  Ending  his  formal  edu- 
cation with  high  school  graduation  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  he  became  a  farm- 
er— a  designation  he  proudly  claims  today, 
although  he  has  sold  most  of  his  holdings 
and  now  operates  "a  small  orchard.  It  only 
yields  about  2,000  bushels." 

In  1931  he  began  his  formal  political  ca- 
reer as  town  representative  to  the  State  leg- 
islature. Two  years  later  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representa- 
tives, then  Lieutenant  Governor,  and,  In  1937, 
Governor. 

Members  of  Senator  Aiken's  staff  and 
many  Vermonters  still  call  him  Governor, 
and  some  say  it  is  his  preferred  title.  "I 
think  he  feels  almost  anybody  can  be  a  Sena- 
tor, but  to  be  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont— that's  something,"  remarked  an  old 
friend. 

As  Governor.  Mr.  Aiken  led  a  successful 
fight  to  break  the  hold  of  the  electric  power 
monopoly  on  Vermbnt's  economy,  and  he 
won  a  1940  election  to  fill  an  uncompleted 
Senate  term  on  the  issue  of  supporting  pub- 
lic development  of  St.  LAwrence  hydroelectric 
power.  He  was  an  early  backer  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  project,  and  calls  its  Sen- 
ate journey  his  toughest  political  battle. 

As  a  farmer,  and  representing  an  agricul- 
tural State,  Senator  Aiken  was  immediately 
assigned  to  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
whose  chairman  he  became  during  the  term 
of  OOP  control  in  1953.  Additionally,  he 
went  onto  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  1953. 

"it  was  perfectly  nattiral,"  he  explains, 
"Vermonters  have  always  been  International- 
ists, and  besides  it  tied  in  directly  with  the 
problems  of  agriculture.  It  was  always  obvi- 
ous that  only  world  trade  was  the  answer  to 
our  sxxrpluses." 

Within  the  committee,  according  to  one 
member,  "Aiken  has  never  been  a  man  to 
take  Initiatives  or  generate  ideas.  His  prac- 
tice Is  more  to  listen  carefully  to  everything, 
and  then  give  his  own  opinion — and  It's  al- 
most always  a  straightforward,  uncompli- 
cated, and  first-rate  analysis." 

Senator  Aiken  has  also  been  a  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  (appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower)  and  a  delegate  to  Mos- 
cow for  the  signing  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  (appointed  by  President  Kennedy). 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  Vermont  Republican 
has  been  a  fairly  constant  supporter  of 
Chairman  William  Fttlbricht's  liberal  views, 
including  the  Arkansas  Democrat's  criticism 
of  U.S.  policy  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  fact,  although  his  appearance  may  suggest 
a  Midwestern  conservative  (except  for  the 
bright  red  neckties  he  loves).  Senator  Aiken 
has  been  from  the  first  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  little  band  of  "moderate"  Republi- 
cans. During  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, a  half  dozen  younger  OOP  liberals  met 
regularly  In  his  office  to  discuss  issues  and 
tactics.  And  he  played  a  central  role  in  the 
reiJellious  skirmish  which  resulted  in  the 
1959  election  of  liberal  Senator  Thomas 
KrcHEL.    of    California,    as    assistant    OOP 


leader.  Mr.  Kuckel  has  de8crit>ed  Senator 
AiKKN  to  Intimates  as  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant influences  on  his  Senate  career. 

For  all  hlB  activity  on  the  national  and 
world  scene,  however,  Senator  Aiken  re- 
mains rooted  to  his  native  Vermont.  He 
misses  no  opportunity  to  return,  makes  a 
special  point  of  contacting  his  humblest 
constituents,  and  argues  that  attention  to 
the  needs  of  his  own  people  is  the  best  way 
he  can  Eerve  the  country's  Interests. 

In  fact,  his  occasional  mild  critic  calls  this 
preoccupation  with  Vermont  Senator  Aiken's 
one  blind  spot.  It  led  him.  one  notes,  to 
balk  at  provisions  of  the  medicare  bill  which 
would  have  created  a  problem  for  Vermont 
nursing  homes. 

But,  as  his  current  focus  on  Vietnam 
demonstrates.  Senator  Aiken's  concerns  do 
range  far  beyond  his  New  England  hills.  A 
man.  In  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen's 
words,  "at  peace  with  himself,"  he  is  far 
from  despairing  about  the  future.  He  re- 
mains, however,  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
course  of  events  in  southeast  Asia.  And.  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  speak  out.  he  will 
embolden  bis  colleagues'  own  dissents.  As 
Senator  Mansfield  puts  It:  "Any  position 
Senator  Aikxn  takes  automatically  becomes 
respectable,  just  because  it's  held  by  George 
Aiken." 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT BOARD  OP  FISHERIES 
AND  GAME 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  Americans  are  fully  realizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  to  our  Nation's 
natural  resources.  Therefore,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  we  honor  those  who 
have  worked  to  preserve  these  resources 
in  the  past. 

This  year,  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Pisheries  and  Game  marks  its  lOOth  year 
of  service  to  the  people  of  my  State.  On 
June  29,  1866,  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
fisheries  of  Connecticut.  Prom  this  two- 
man  fish  commission  has  grown  a  mod- 
ern fish  and  game  agency,  headed  by  a 
policymaking  citizen  board  of  five  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Since  1959  the  board  has  been  a  division 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  and 
natural  resources,  which  is  headed  by 
Commissioner  Joseph  N.  Gill. 

Over  the  past  100  years,  millions  of 
people,  residents  of  Connecticut  and 
visitors  from  all  over  the  country  and 
the  world,  have  benefited  from  the  work 
of  the  board.  The  present  board  mem- 
bers— Chairman  Norman  C.  Comollo, 
Vice  Chairman  Rudy  Prank.  Dr.  William 
A.  Ellis.  Michael  J.  Stula.  and  Patrick  J. 
Ward — like  their  predecessors,  serve 
without  compensation.  They  and  Di- 
rector Theodore  B.  Bampton.  Assistant 
Director  Alfred  J.  Hunyadl.  and  the  85 
men  and  women  of  the  staff,  have  upheld 
the  high  standards  and  tradition.s  of  the 
board  of  fisheries  and  game. 

During  this  centennial  year,  the  de- 
partment will  carry  out  a  program  of 
activities  and  displays  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  In  this,  as  in  Its  regular  work 
of  providing,  protecting,  and  preserving 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  for  Connecti- 
cut, the  board  deserves  the  gratitude  and 
cooperation  of  all  Connecticut  citizens. 
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My  cangratula:ions,  thanks,  and  best 
wishes  go  to  all  connected  with  the  Con- 
necticut B^ard  of  Fisheries  and  Oame. 
Their  skill  and  dedication  bring  both 
honor  and  pleasure  to  Connecticut. 
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TWO  IT.VHANS— ONE  AN  ASTRO- 
NAUT AND  OPfE  AN  ESSAY  CX)N- 
TEST  WINNER— DRAW  NATIONAL 

PRAISE 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
With  corusiderabie  pride  that  I<  Inform 
"-.'■  Ser.ate  today  of  the  exploits  and  ac- 
compilshments  of  two  Utahans,  each  a 
naUonai  winner  and  in  two  widely  dlf- 
fer^'nt  areas  of  Interest,  but  each  also  an 
excellent  example  of  the  perseverance, 
education,  quality,  and  capability  of 
Utah's  cUizeiis. 

I  refer  to  A  an  D^trich  of  Salt  LAke 
Oiy,  who  hAs  just  won  this  year's  na- 
tional writing  contest  of  the  President's 
Commlitee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped, and  Dr  Don  L.  Llnd.  of  Mld- 
va;e.  Utah,  who  has  been  named  one  of 
our  astronauts  for  the  Apollo  program. 

Ml-^  IDautrlch.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  C  W  Dautrich,  follows  In  the  foot- 
.'iteps  of  her  .lister.  Marilyn,  who  was 
r,iMo;.a;  ^^;nner  In  1965. 

A:.n  s  1966  victory  In  the  handicapped 
essay  contest  in  these  days  of  draft-card 
bu:!jng.s.  protest  marches,  and  high 
.school  dropouts  Is  refreshing  representa- 
tion of  the  many  American  teenagers 
who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  up  for  the 
greatr.es-s  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  essay  was 
What  Handicapped  Workers  Are  Con- 
tributing to  My  Community."  I  under- 
stand that  in  preparing  the  material  for 
her  winmng  essay.  Ann  intei-vlewed  sev- 
eral handicapped  members  of  Salt  Lake 
CUy  who  have  surmounted  their  disabili- 
ties and  have  become  leading  citizens. 
She  writes  of  them: 

Each  miglu  have  become  *  potential  bur- 
den to  society  But  with  typical  determina- 
tion, couraiue  and  stamina,  these  men  have 
followed  the  examples  of  many  disabled  cltl- 
Bens  before  them  and  hare  won  their  private 
battles  for  bucc«m. 

As  for  Dr.  Llnd,  America's  newest 
member  of  the  astronaut  team,  it  will  be 
difficult  Indeed  to  find  anywhere  a  man 
with  more  perseverance  and  drive.  A 
civilian  In  the  .=;pace  program,  he  is  a  rare 
combination  of  a  nuclear  physicist  and 
jot  pilot.  Hl.s  first  request  to  become  an 
a.5tronaut  was  turned  down  because  he 
fl.a3  3  or  4  days  older  than  the  al- 
iu*abie  limit.  When  the  new  program 
wa.s  announced  he  almost  immediately 
telephoned  the  space  agency.  Informing 
trieni  he  was  resubmitting  his  applica- 
tion I  am  told  that  the  personnel  offl- 
ciaia  screening  the  applicants  told  him. 
"Or  Lind.  we  woiwiered  how  soon  you 
vt.ould  call.  " 

Pew  Americans  can  claim  the  educa- 
lional  and  scientific  background  that  Dr. 
Lmd  wi::  takf>  with  him  to  the  space  pro- 
gram He  Ls  a  member  of  the  "mach- 
busters  ciuo  '  tie  iriformal  group  of  pilots 
who  have  exceeded  U>e  speed  of  sound. 
He  parned  a  Ph  D  In  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  ts  a  =;peclallst 


In  upper  afr  research.  In  addition,  he 
•erred  for  more  than  3  years  as  a  Navy 
pilot  and  has  kept  up  his  flying  as  a  Nayy 
reservist  while  obtaining  hte  doctorate  in 
liigh  energy  nuclear  physics. 

One  other  sidelight  to  Dr.  Llnd's  career 
also  will  interest  the  Senate.  When  he 
and  his  sister  were  playing  eilong  Main 
Street  in  Midvale,  Utah,  he  often  used  to 
tell  her  "That's  the  moon  up  there — some 
day  I'm  going  to  go  there." 

Mr.  President,  It  appears  that  his  pred- 
ication may  not  have  been  too  far  wrong. 
It  is  highly  satisfying  to  know  that 
these  two  exceptional  people  are 
Utahans — typical  of  the  type  being  pro- 
duced in  my  State. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  both  of 
them  for  their  accomplishments. 

I  also  would  like  to  ask  that  Miss 
Dautrich's  winning  essay  and  a  number 
of  editorials  and  newspaper  articles 
about  her  and  about  Dr,  Lind  be  printed 
in  the  CoNcaxssiONAL  Rzcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

What  Hanoicappio  Workkxs  Ak«  Oontkibut- 
IMO  TO  Mr  CoMMUNrrr 
(By  Ann  Oautricli) 
A  grenade  explodes  on  the  Island  of  Guam 
and  a  young  man  can  no  longer  see.  A 
cannon,  object  of  a  student's  curiosity, 
bursts,  and  a  teenage  boy  faces  the  future 
with  an  empty  sleeve.  A  football  Injury  and 
the  crippling  hand  of  polio  combine  to  par- 
alyse the  body  of  a  young  athlete.  An  ene- 
my shell  finds  Its  mark  and  an  American 
soldier  loses  a  leg  In  Prance.  A  case  of 
spinal  meningitis  attacks  •  child's  delicate 
cranial  nerves  to  rob  him  of  his  bearing. 
Five  more  Individuals  tiave  become  physi- 
cally disabled. 

To  the  great  roster  of  over  2  million  handi- 
capped Americans.  5  more  names  are  added. 
Bach  might  have  become  a  potential  burden 
to  society  But  with  typical  determination. 
courage,  and  stamina,  these  men  have  fol- 
lowed the  example*  at  many  disabled  cltt- 
cens  before  them  and  have  won  their  private 
battles  for  success  They  have  shown  by 
their  character,  Intelligence,  and  desire  to 
serve  that  handicapped  workers  are  contrib- 
uting to  a  better  society. 

The  following  impressive  examples  show 
what  these  five  men  are  contributing  to  my 
community.  Not  only  are  they  supporting 
tbenuelrea  and  their  families,  but  they  have 
achieved  some  of  the  more  prominent  posi- 
tions within  the  8Ut«  and  have  still  found 
time  for  community  service. 

Loren  D.  Jensen  Is  a  missile  man  at  the 
Tooele  Army  Depot.  Blinded  by  an  explod- 
ing grenade  In  1944.  he  now  works  entirely 
by  the  touch  system.  Recently  h«  was 
named  the  "zero  defects  worker  of  the 
month  "  for  putting  together  143  Nike-Her- 
cules missile  actuators  in  30  days  without  a 
single  reject  A  keen  mind  and  sensitive 
fingers  combine  to  make  Mr.  Jensen  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  Utah's  missile  Industry. 

L.  C.  Romney,  a  victim  of  an  exploding 
cannon,  has  only  the  facilities  of  his  right 
arm  and  three  fingers.  But  a  love  to  serve 
and  a  positive  outlook  on  life  hare  made 
llr.  Bomney  a  valuable  contributor  to  the 
oommunlty.  After  spending  several  years 
as  general  director  of  the  division  of  social 
service  at  the  Salt  Uike  County  Hospital, 
b»  devoted  10^  years  to  the  city  as  a  com- 
mlaaloner.  Today,  atUl  contributing.  Mr. 
Somney  aerves  Utah  as  the  Director  of  the 
Federal   Housing   AdnUnlstratloa. 

ParalyBwt  by  poUo  and  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair at  age  17.  Keith  Warshaw  la  efflclenUy 
fuUUllng  tlie  poslUon  of  he«d  mnrrtunrtlsoc 


(or  the  Grand  Oantial  stores.  Although  he 
must  meet  with  buyer*,  aalanasn.  and  de- 
stgnara  ooattnoaUy.  Mr.  Warabaw  still  has 
ttm*  and  energy  for  his  communis.  Addi- 
tional skills  and  devotion  are  required  (or 
his  Mcretsirtal  reapooidbllltles  to  the  Neu- 
man -Forum,  a  Catholic  youth  orgaalsatlon 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  where  he  serves 
■•  bookkeeper  and  chairman  o(  the  fimd- 
ralalng  committee. 

An  enemy  sheU  took  the  left  leg  of  WoUas 
Uacey.  an  American  soldier  fighting  in 
France,  and  left  him  with  a  partially  para- 
lysed right  leg  and  a  body  full  of  37  ahrapnel 
holes.  Activated  by  sheer  determination. 
Mr.  Macey  became  general  director  of  the 
Utah  State  Fair.  Today  be  is  employed  as 
superintendent  of  the  Salt  I^ake  County 
Boads  and  Bridges  Department,  supervising 
419  men.  He  also  drives  daily  to  check 
progression  of  projecu  In  each  of  hU  16 
districts.  During  tlM  summer  months  when 
flood  control  beoocBes  a  problem,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  Mr.  Maoey  to  put  In'a  a4-hour 
day  while  serving  his  community.  And  yet 
^Ith  his  busy  solMdule.  he  stm  finds  time 
to  coach  little  league  football  aixl  baseball 
teams. 

Robert  O.  Sanderson  has  been  totally  deaf 
since  the  age  of  11,  but  hia  mlixd  Is  not 
hampered  nor  his  body  idle.  In  November 
<rf  19*5.  be  became  coordinator  of  the  first 
services  to  the  adult  deaf  In  Utah.  Serving 
as  an  Interpreter  and  oounselor,  Mr.  Sander- 
son assists  the  deaf  with  personal,  financial, 
educational,  and  recreational  problems.  In 
his  new  position,  Mr.  Sanderson  is  helping 
many  more  handicapped  persons  to  become 
valuable  citlsens. 

The  blind,  the  deaf,  the  amputees,  and  the 
disease-stricken  are  accepting  the  challenge 
of  President  Kennedy,  "lEvery  man  can  make 
a  difference,  and  every  man  must  try."  Be- 
cause their  bodies  are  not  whole,  the  physi- 
cally disabled  are  more  patient  and  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others.  Together 
they  have  proved  that  It  Is  the  qualities  of 
one's  character  and  mind  over  the  strength 
of  his  body  that  determines  his  usefulness 
to  society. 

I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  Apr.  10, 

196«] 
Dautrich    Gntus    Tops    b»    UNrrxD    States: 

Skxmjd  8ai,t  Lakx  Citt  Sistbi  Wins  Warr- 

ora  Contbbt 

(By  Prank  Hewlett) 

Washinotok. — 17-year-old  Ann  Dautrich 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  followed  In  the  footsteps 
of  her  Bister,  has  won  this  year's  national 
writing  contest  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

The  Granite  High  School  senior  will  re- 
ceive a  $1,000  award,  which  U  contributed 
annuaUy  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Mifis  Dautrich,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Dautrich.  941  MUlcreek  Way  (3496 
8<»th),  also  gets  a  trip  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  receive  her  award  April  3S  from 
Vice  President  HtJBxar  H.  HutcpHXx-r. 

riBST  rot  rAMiLT 

Her  high  school  will  get  a  plaque,  do- 
nated by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cohen.  Cincinnati,  phi- 
lanthropist, who  is  a  member  of  both  the 
President's  Committee  8U>d  Ohio  Governor's 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Last  year's  "Ability  Counts"  contest  was 
won  by  Miss  Dautrich's  sister  Marilyn. 

This  was  the  first  time  In  the  18-year  his- 
tory of  the  contest  that  two  members  of 
the  same  family  have  won  any  of  the  priaes. 

Theme  of  the  1998  competition  was  "What 
Handicapped  Workers  Are  Contributing  to 
My  Community." 

Miss  Dautrich  reported  on  intervlewa  with 
five  handicapped  peraons  who  surmounted 
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their  disabilities  to  become  useful  members 
of  the  oommunlty. 

Ttey  are  Loren  D.  Jensen,  a  blind  missile 
worker  at  the  Tooele  Army  Depot;  L.  C. 
Romney,  Utah  Director  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration;  Woolas  Macey,  super- 
intendent of  the  Salt  Lake  Ooimty  Roads 
and  Bridges  Department. 

Keith  Warshaw,  head  merchandiser  for 
the  Grand  Central  stores;  Robert  O.  San- 
derson, coordinator  of  services,  to  the  adult 
deaf  In  Utah. 

JT7NIOaS,  SENIOES  coupm 

Miss  Dautrich  competed  with  Juniors  and 
seniors  from  public,  parochial,  and  private 
schools  from  40  States  and  territories  \n  this 
year's  competition. 

The  contest  is  part  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee's educational  program,  aimed  at  mak- 
ing persons  aware  of  problems  faced  by  the 
handicapped  In  obtaining  employment,  ef- 
forts being  made  to  help  the  handicapped 
become  contributors  to  the  life  of  their  com- 
munities and  the  admirable  accomplishments 
of  many  severely  disabled  persons. 

The  contest  Is  approved  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
and  the  National  Catholic  Educational  As- 
sociation. 

This  year's  Judges  were  Miss  Marie  V. 
Downey,  managing  editor  of  the  Electrical 
Worker's  Journal;  Patrick  Healy,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies, and  Robert  Sherrod,  editor  at  large  of 
the  Satvirday  Evening  Poet. 

[From  the  Deseret  (Utah)  News.  Apr.  5,  1966] 

A  Vabiftt   or  Tm*s   roa   Utah   Astkonadt 

(By  Hal  Knight) 

Dr.  Don  L.  Llnd,  the  Utah  astronaut  named 
by  the  U.S.  space  agency,  is  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  a  nuclear  physicist  and  a  Jet  pilot. 

One  of  the  few  civilians  in  the  program, 
he  was  employed  as  a  physicist  at  the  God- 
dard  Space  night  Center  In  BCaryland  prior 
to  his  selection  by  NASA. 

He  served  for  more  than  3  years  as  a  Navy 
pilot  and  has  kept  up  his  flying  as  a  Navy 
reservist  while  obtaining  a  doctorate  in  high 
energy  nuclear  physics. 

Born  May  18.  1930,  he  attended  schools  In 
Midvale  and  was  graduated  from  Jordan 
High  School  In  1948.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  then  filled  a  mission 
for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  In  the  New  England  States  Mission 
In  1950-52. 

Returning  to  the  university,  he  graduated 
In  August  1953  with  high  honors,  magna 
cum  laude  and  a  bachelor's  degree  In  physics 
and  then  did  postgraduate  work  at  Brlgham 
Young  University  before  entering  the  Navy. 
He  received  his  commission  at  the  officer 
candidate  school  in  Rhode  Island  and  his 
pilot's  wings  at  the  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex., 
flight  school. 

After  leaving  the  Navy,  Dr.  Llnd  returned 
to  the  University  of  Utah  on  a  fellowship 
for  a  year's  graduate  study  in  1957-58  and 
then  moved  on  to  the  University  of  California 
where  he  was  associated  with  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory. 

He  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  that  Institu- 
tion In   1964,  and  Joined  NASA  soon  after. 

A  man  of  many  talents.  Dr.  Llnd  was  active 
in  student  affairs  at  the  University  of  Utah 
and  a  leading  debater.  Active  In  church 
affairs,  he  was  second  counselor  in  the  mis- 
sion presidency  during  his  mission  and  has 
filled  numerous  ward  and  branch  positions. 

In  1956  he  was  first-place  winner  in  the 
church  playwrltlng  contest  with  a  work  en- 
titled "Day  of  Trial." 

He  married  Kathleen  Maughan.  of  Logan, 
and  the  couple  has  five  children. 

Dr.  Llnd  has  two  sisters,  one,  Charlene 
Llnd,  Is  a  teacher  at  BTU  and  the  other, 
Kathleen,  Is  a  missionary  in  the  Franco 
Belgian  Mission. 


(From  the  Deseret  (Utah)  News,  AprU  6, 

1966] 

Hometown  Bot  Makss  Good 

All  Utahans  can  take  pride  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Don  L.  Llnd  as  a  new  astronaut, 
one  of  19  appointed  this  week.  He  Is  one  of 
only  three  civilians  in  the  group. 

Dr.  Llnd  is  a  homegrown  product  so  far  as 
Utah  Is  concerned.  A  graduate  of  Jordan 
High  School,  his  parents  still  live  In  Mid- 
vale. He  graduated  with  highest  honors 
from  the  University  of  Utah,  and  did  grad- 
uate work  there  and  at  Brlgham  Young 
University  before  moving  along  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  where  he  received  his 
doctor's  degree  for  studies  In  high  energy 
nuclear   physics. 

Nor  are  his  Interests  limited  to  science. 
He  Is  a  skilled  Jet  pUot.  He  served  In  the 
Navy  and  Is  presently  a  lieutenant  comman- 
der In  the  Naval  Reserve.  A  man  of  many 
parts,  he  served  a  mission  for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  has  held 
numerous  positions  of  leadership,  won  first 
place  honors  In  a  churchwlde  playwrltlng 
contest.  He  is  married  to  Kathleen  Maughan 
of  Logan,  and  they  have  five  children. 

Dr.  Llnd's  first  bid  to  be  an  astronaut  was 
turned  down  because  he  was  considered  too 
old — be  was  33.  Tills  second  time  he  was 
accepted  because  he  has  so  many  outstand- 
ing qualities  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Just  couldn't  say 
no. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Llnd  for  his  appoint- 
ment, and  wish  for  him  every  success.  May 
he  be  the  first  man  on  the  moon. 

(From  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 

Apr.  6,  1966] 

Utah  AN  Named  to  U.S.  Moon  Team 

Don  Llnd's  life  story  is  one  that  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  Americans  of  all  ages, 
particularly  the  youngsters. 

When  he  was  only  12,  he  teased  his  young- 
er slater,  saying  "I'm  going  to  the  moon 
some  day." 

This  week,  Dr.  Don  L.  Llnd,  now  35,  was 
picked  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  Join  49  other  men  In 
training  for  fiights  to  the  moon  and  other 
targets  in  outer  space. 

He's  the  first  Utahan  to  make  the  U.S. 
space  team. 

How  did  he  succeed  In  getting  this  close 
to  his  life's  goal?  By  careful  training  and 
perseverance.  He  Just  wouldn't  give  up  un- 
til he  made  the  moonbound  squad  of  astro- 
nauts. 

After  graduation  from  college,  Llnd,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Llnd  of  Mid- 
vale. Joined  the  Navy.  We  went  through 
flight  school — and  there's  none  tougher  than 
the  Navy's — and  became  a  carrier-based  pilot. 

As  a  Navy  flier — he's  stUl  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve — he  qual- 
ified for  membership  in  the  Informal  "mach- 
busters'  club"  of  pilots  who  had  exceeded 
the  speed  of  sound.  He's  flown  In  excess  of 
1 ,000  miles  an  hour. 

When  Don  Lind  left  the  Navy,  his  eyes 
were  still  on  the  moon. 

He  earned  a  Ph.  D.  in  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  In  the  summer  of  1964 
and  that  August  Joined  the  civilian  staff 
of  NASA's  Goddard  Space  Center  at  Silver 
Spring.  Md.,  near  Washington,  D.C. 

His  specialty  Is  upper  air  research.  He's 
done  experiments  In  many  areas.  Including 
a  trip  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Fort  Churchill  in 
northern  Canada,  where  sounding  rockets  are 
fired  Into  the  high  atmosphere. 

Meantime,  his  name  was  already  on  record 
as  a  volunteer  for  spcu^  travel. 

He  went  to  the  NASA  Matmed  Space  Plight 
Center  at  Houston,  Tex.,  more  than  3  years 
ago,  before  any  civilians  had  been  selected 
for  flight  crews.     He  told  officials  then  that 


the  day  was  coming  when  they  would  need 
scientists  to  explore  the  moon. 

A  few  scientists  were  selected  last  year 
but  Dr.  Llnd  was  a  few  days  too  old  to  qualify 
on  the  initial  selections. 

This  year,  when  a  new  call  was  put  out. 
he  got  In  touch  with  NASA's  Houston  staff 
Immediately.  The  man  who  answered 
laughed,  saying  "we  wondered  how  soon 
you'd  call.  Dr.  Llnd." 

This  time,  he  made  It.  Hell  soon  move 
his  wife — and  the  former  Kathleen  Maughn 
of  Logan — and  five  children  to  Texas  to  beg-n 
his  lunar  training. 

The  dreams  that  Utah's  Don  Llnd  had 
more  than  20  years  ago  of  flying  to  the  moon 
Win  soon  come  true.  This  sclentlst-pllot 
certainly  has  the  right  quallflcaUons. 


DEDICA-nON  OF  NEW  OCEANO- 
GRAPmC  RESEARCH  FACILITY 
ON  POINT  LOMA,  CALIF. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  of  a  most  fitting 
dedication  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 

On  March  25,  1966,  the  University  of 
California's  Board  of  Regents  named  a 
new  oceanographic  research  facility  on 
Point  Loma,  off  San  Diego,  after  the 
late  Fleet  Adm,  Chester  W.  Nimltz. 

This  6-acre,  %l  million  facility  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  advanced 
installations  in  the  world  for  the  study 
of  the  sea  and  the  distribution  of  plant 
and  aquatic  animal  life. 

The  new  facility,  which  will  be  op- 
erated by  the  Scripps  Institute  of  Ocean- 
ography, will  include  a  320-foot  floating 
pier,  a  150-foot  wharf,  and  administra- 
tion and  staging  building,  mcdntenance 
and  electronic  shops,  and  a  warehouse. 
It  will  be  the  home  port  for  many  re- 
search and  training  vessels,  which  al- 
ready include  the  Alpha-Helix,  an  ocean 
going  biological  laboratory,  and  the 
Thomas  Washington,  a  research  vessel. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  appropriate  than  the  late  Admiral 
Nimltz,  a  former  regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  a  great  naval  of- 
ficer, to  be  honored  by  the  operation  of 
this  new  advancement  in  the  exploration 
of  the  sea,  which  we  all  know  to  possess 
vast  treasures  of  unknown  wealth. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Navy  Times  con- 
cerning what  I  feel  is  an  excellent  and 
timely  proposal  by  Congressman  Bob 
Wilson,  of  San  Diego  to  name  a  nuclear 
carrier  for  Fleet  Admiral  Nimltz.  This 
certainly  deserves  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  and  would  be  a  fitting  and 
appropriate  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
naval  officer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  attached  article  be  inserted  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    San    Diego    (Calif.)    Union, 
Mar.  28,  1966] 

CaSBIXR    rOR    NtMITZ 

(No'TX. — The  Navy  Times  comments  on  the 
proposal  to  name  a  nuclear  carrier  for  Fleet 
Adm.  Chester  W.  Nlmite.) 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Navy  will 
name  a  ship  for  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nim- 
ltz. The  other  fleet  admirals  and  the  de- 
ceased four-star  fleet  commaiiders  of  World 
War  II  have  already  been  ao  honored. 
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Rcpresenuactve  Boa  WiLaoM.  ot  Caiifomla. 
wanu  to  iuun«  the  nuclear  carrier  In  the  1967 
budget  before  Congreaa  for  A/dmiraJ  Nlmlts — 
■  ihe  man  who  marie  the  aircraft  carrier  a  po- 
tent and  formldAble  e.ernent  In  ae*  warfare." 

C>ruxnl7  so  far  aa  carrier  namaa  go,  there 
u(  no  reaoon  wUy  tnie  should  aot  be  dozte. 
Though  cvarrlers  used  to  be  named  for  great 
battles  or  historic  sh:p>s  s-.ich  names  as  "Kitty 
Hawk  and  "Shansfrl-La"  alao  haye  crept  la 
and  thre«  already  have  been  named  for  peo- 
ple Roosevelt,  PorrestaJ.  and  Kennedy.  And 
to  stretch  a  point,  so  h««  Bon  Homme  Rich- 

Aiid,  though  by  bitting  the  history  books, 
one  might  -ome  up  with  some  name*  as  lllua- 
trlo'jj  aa  that  of  NlmltB,  we  ourselvee  can't 
think  of  any  pertoiM  who  are  more  out- 
standing 

3<j  Oor.gr ass  and  the  Navy  should  give  care- 
foi    joiis.ierstion    to   Mr    Wn^aoN's   proposal. 


CIA  LV/OLVEMENT  WITH  A  MICHI- 
GAN STATE  UNIVERSITY  PROJECT 
IN  VIETNAM  FROM   1955  TC   1959 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President,  my 
statement  concenilng  reported  CIA  In- 
volvement with  a  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity project  in  Vietnam  from  1965  to 
1959  which  I  made  ii"  a  speech  In  Okla- 
homa last  Saturday  noon,  followed  a  re- 
fusal of  CIA  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
me  in  private 

After  my  Saturday  statement.  I  was 
contacted  by  Adm.  William  P.  Raborn, 
CIA  Director  with  whom  I  conversed 
about  It.  and  who,  thereafter,  sent  CIA 
ofBclab!  to  dlsciuss  it  with  me  privately 
in  my  office  this  afternoon 

I  expressed  to  them  my  strong  convic- 
tion that  university  research  projects 
abroad  should  in  no  wise  have  any  con- 
nection with  CIA  activities,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  misunderstanding  that  re- 
search In  the  social  an.i  behavioral  sci- 
ence fields,  jjarticularlv  is  i:  ".pressured 
and  unconnected  with  p<:ii;iic.:\;  ends. 

I  was  given  the  explanation  of  the 
Michigan  State  University  situation  sub- 
stantially a<  wa-s  stated  tcxlay  by  Senator 
l,«VBRKTT  Saltonstall  of  MassachusctLs, 
In  the  Senate 

I  will  continue  to  be  \ery  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  future  in  the  freedom  of  uni- 
versity research  from  political  or  other 
extraneous  entanglements. 


SUPPORT  IN  BRITAIN  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  COMMITMENT  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr  IX) DD  Mr.  President,  demon- 
strations in  foreign  capitals  have  often 
left  the  Impression  that  Intellectuals, 
students,  and  other  leaders  of  opinion  In 
Europe  and  Asia  do  not  support  the 
American  commitment  In  Vietnam. 

Likewise,  demonstrations  ir.  this  coun- 
try have  led  observei-s  abroad  to  believe 
that  opinion  here  is  sharply  di\ided  and, 
In  the  long  run.  mlg!it  stimuiare  a  weak- 
ening of  determination  U)  maintain  a 
firm  position. 

Neither  view  Is  valid,  for  Informed 
opinion  abroad  Is  no  more  represented  by 
demonstrations  and  teach-ins  than  Is  in- 
formed opinion  in  this  countrj'      a 

Jamee  PTetcher,  an  American  profe."!- 
sor  studying  In  England  at  Oxford  Ur.i- 
verslty.  pdnU  out  that  British  opinion 
over  the  past  year  has  changed  signif- 


icantly.    In  a  recent  article  in  the  Na- 
tional Review,  he  wrote: 

The  cooaensua  In  Brltlah  Intellectual  cir- 
cles has  changed.  A  year  ago  the  attitude  of 
the  British  academic  or  clergyman  or  lawyer 
was  Ukely  to  be  one  of  despairing  disapproval 
of  American  Intervention  In  what  was 
thouglit  to  be  a  civil  war  Today  many  of 
the  san^e  people  grudgingly  acknowledge  that 
the  fight  has  to  be  made  and  that  civil  wax 
la  a  term  that  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternally directed  Vletcong  subversion. 

In  his  article  Mr  Fletcher  quotes  ex- 
tensively from  such  British  observers  as 
Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stewart,  P.  J 
Honey,  reader  in  Vietnamese  affairs  at 
the  University  of  London,  and  Michael 
Wall  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

Mr.  Wall  has,  states  the  author  of  this 
article,  significantly  changed  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Guardian,  which 
had  previously  been  critical  of  American 
efTorts  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  Guardian  of  January  25,  1969, 
Wall  wrote  the  following : 

U  indeed  tbe  struggle  la  for  liberaUon  why 
has  there  been  no  uprising  on  a  national 
scale  by  a  proud  and  highly  Intelligent  p>eo- 
ple?  Why  have  all  attempts  to  paralyse 
Saigon  by  strike  action  dlsnuaiy  faUed? 
Why  hajs  the  Vietnamese  Army  continued 
the  struggle  eifter  appalling  losses  and  more- 
over etUl  maoAgea  to  attract  volun- 
teers? •  •  •  Those  people  who  understand 
what  communism  is  are  not  attracted  by  its 
Ideology  and  are  repelled  by  its  methods. 
They  do  not  beUeve  the  lot  of  those  in  North 
Vietnam  Is  better  tlian  their  own. 

I  wish  to  share  this  interesting  and  Im- 
portant analysis  with  my  colleagues,  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  this  article  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcorb, 
as  follows : 

BamsH   8uppo«T   ow    Vixtnam? 
(By  James  Fletcher) 

(Note. — In  8  months'  time  ^Itlsh  optnloa 
on  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam  has  changed. 
Today,  they  buy  the  American  thesis  of  Com- 
munist aggression.) 

One  of  the  tasks  sometimes  assigned  to 
U.S.  citizens  living  abroad  by  their  Embassy 
Is  defending  American  foreign  policy.  In 
England,  the  organizing  body  is  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Service,  situated  in  the  eagle- 
topped  Kmbassy  in  Oroevenor  Square.  Be- 
cause the  USIS  is  particularly  eager  to  keep 
relations  between  Britain  and  the  tJnlted 
States  as  close  as  poaslble,  the  ntunber  of 
speakers  sent  out  from  London  in  any  one 
week  may  be  quite  large.  Most  of  them  re- 
ceive no  pay.  being  recruited  for  tralnfare 
to  flU  engagements  which  cannot  be  filled 
by  Embassy  officials  for  reasons  of  manpower 
or  of  discretion.  A  Rhodes  scholar  may 
address  an  organization  of  retired  clvU  ser- 
vants on  "The  Structure  of  American  Oov- 
emment."  Or  a  Fulbright  lecturer  may  dis- 
cuss the  race  problem  before  a  women's  club 
in  Durham.  The  operation  is  a  large  one 
and  the  reeulu  cannot  be  estimated  because 
so  many  variable*  are  involred. 

My  own  talttation  into  the  role  of  unof- 
ficial spoki«man  oame  in  late  January.  The 
topic  was  'Vletaam  and  the  program  a  BBC- 
TV  educational  venture  caUed  "Spotlight." 
Two  or  three  of  my  ooUeskgues  on  the  hst 
from  which  tbe  BBC  cventuaUy  got  my  name 
special  Ued  In  forelsn  affalra.  but  with  the 
reticence  displayed  by  most  American  aca- 
demics they  refused  to  be  Involved  In  any- 
thing so  damaging  as  defending  Amerlean 
rorelgn  policy     So  the  task  fell  to  me. 

Spotlight '  reachee  10.000  schools,  once  la 
a  Uve  broadcast  and  otaoa  In  a  recorded  relay 


the  next  morning.  The  audience  at  home 
receives  tfte  program  too,  the  main  viewers 
being  housewives  eager  tor  a  half-hour  of 
education  In  world  affairs  or  aodal  lasues. 
The  schoolchildren  viewing  have  a  back- 
ground lecture  beforehand  and  a  dlacuaalon 
period  afterward,  the  program  being  tlte 
focal  point  of  the  afternoon.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  speakers  Is,  therefore,  a  large 
one.  and  their  suecees  depends  on  their 
working  out  a  style  that  wUl  be  compre- 
hensible to  15-ywar-old  students  (pretty 
bright)  and  not  condescending  to  a  some- 
what self-conaclous  at-home  audience. 

I  learned  later  that  I  was  supposed  to 
have  spoken  well  at  a  Conunonwealtb  con- 
ference on  race  relations,  of  which  I  bad 
never  heard  and  In  which  I  bad  certainly 
never  participated.  This  eloquent  nonap- 
I>e&rance,  the  sources  of  which  I  know  noth- 
ing earned  me  some  little  reputation  as  an 
authority  on  International  affairs.  I  ac- 
cepted the  BBC's  Invitation  and  set  about 
doing   my   homework   on   southea£t   Asia. 

Getting  ready  pro>ved  qiUte  lUumlnatlng. 
The  moet  surprising  thing  about  preparing 
a  defense  of  American  policy  In  southeast 
Asia  la  the  ready  supply  of  original  source* 
In  England.  A  large  body  of  useful  Infor- 
mation may  be  had  quite  easily — and  moat 
of  it  bears  out  the  view  of  the  war  held  by 
nu3st  Americans. 

As  I  delved  Into  the  available  materials 
on  the  Vietnam  conflict,  I  began  to  discover 
a  subtle  change  that  baa  taken  place  In  the 
British  attitude  toward  the  Vietnam  war 
in  the  last  8  months.  Two  poeltlons  have 
remained  consistent:  the  Labor  government 
has  given  the  United  States  strong  moral 
support  and  kept  Its  own  leftwlng  qniet 
(well,  fairly  quiet),  and  the  public  at  large 
bas  not  cared  about  Vietnam  at  all.  (The 
Ignamlnioua  showing  In  the  HuU  North  by- 
election  of  the  Radical  Alliance  candidate, 
who  opposed  British  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican commitment,  demoiutrated  not  so  much 
an  endorsement  of  the  Oovernment's  foreign 
policy  as  a  complete  lack  of  interest  by  the 
voters  In  southeast  Asia.)  But  the  consensus 
in  British  InteUectual  circles  bas  changed. 
A  year  ago  the  atutude  of  the  Brltlah  aca- 
demic or  clergyman  or  lawyer  was  likely  to 
be  one  of  despairing  disapproval  of  Amer- 
ican intervention  In  what  was  thought  to  be 
a  civil  war.  Today  many  of  the  same  peo- 
ple grudgingly  acknowledge  that  the  fight 
baa  to  be  made  and  that  "civil  war"  is  a 
t«rm  that  cannot  be  applied  to  the  external- 
ly directed  Vletcong  subversion. 

At  Oxford  I  bad  heard  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary's  speech  the  previous  summer. 
Michael  Stewart  spoke  at  the  Oxford  Union, 
and  everyone  adnUtted  he  had  made  a  good 
defense  of  the  war  against  the  Vletcong 
But  the  atmosphere  was  a  hostile  one.  This 
teach-in  was  only  one  of  many,  and  Amer- 
icans who  feel  strongly  about  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  thanltfui  for  once  that  the  fo- 
rums have  existed.  In  Bngland.  where  a  fair 
amount  of  commonsense  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  skepticism  can  be  counted  as  typical 
mental  attributes,  the  teach-ins  work  very 
much  against  their  organizers.  Few  of  the 
confrontations  held  since  last  June  have 
given  much  comfort  to  the  supporters  of 
American  withdrawal.  In  many  cases  spon- 
sorship is  falling  to  the  supporters  of  the 
American  position. 

Just  how  much  things  were  changing  In 
the  autumn  could  be  seen  In  the  controver- 
sies that  raged  in  the  newspapers  and  schol- 
arly Journals  of  the  period.  "Encounter," 
for  example,  a  fairly  safe  index  of  Informed 
opinion,  suggested  the  divisions  In  the  aca- 
demic camp.  In  October  I  read  an  article 
by  Richard  Lowenthal;  my  main  reaction 
was  boredom.  Much  of  what  Lowenthal 
said  was  old  hat — tba  tisual  assertions  about 
Vietnam  (mlsundenrtandlng  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  of   1054,   belief   in  the  peaceful 
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intentiona  of  Cbina)  without  supporting 
facta. 

But  in  the  best  tradition  of  English  oon- 
troveraiallam,  retribution  oame  swiftly. 
Since  I  bad  been  led  to  beUeve  that  the 
English  as  a  people  think  Uke  the  American 
left,  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  two 
telling  refutations  of  Lowentbal's  meander- 
lugs.  One  was  a  letter  from  an  Indian,  fiib- 
narayan  Ray,  a  member  of  the  Oeparbnent 
of  Indian  Studies  at  the  University  of  Mel- 
bourne. Ray  concentrated  on  dissecting  the 
assumption  that  the  Intentions  of  Commu- 
nist China  are  peaceful.  HIb  arguments 
gain  force  from  bis  nationality  and  bis  geo- 
graphical sltuat^lon.  No  Indian  can  ever  let 
the  Intentions  of  Red  China^revealed  so 
clearly  in  the  past  lew  years — be  eaaUy  over- 
looked; no  one  living  in  Australia  can  avoid 
Bobering  thoughts  about  the  rapacious  ene- 
my to  the  north. 

The  o>ther  answer  to  Lowenthal  came  from 
P.  J.  Honey,  reader  In  Vietnamese  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  London.  HoiMy's  name  was 
vaguely  famiUar  to  me;  be  bad  participated 
In  one  or  two  teach-ins  and  was  respected 
by  bis  opponents.  He  speaks  Vietnamese, 
unlike  most  critics  of  U.S.  policy,  and  has 
lived  In  Vietnam.  Honey's  debater's  points 
are  scored  by  firsthand  information:  he  as- 
serts moet  Vietnameee  are  grateful  to  tbe 
Americans  who  are  defending  tlkem:  be  notes 
that  tba  Vletcong  have  no  real  existence  as 
a  national  movement:  and  he  oorrects  many 
of  the  mlsaesumptlons  about  the  Geneva 
agreements.  Lowenthal's  reply,  which  ap- 
peared In  January,  dealt  mainly  with  other 
critics,  not  with  Honey,  whooe  facts  were 
unassailable. 

Strangely  enough,  though,  tbe  moet  useful 
prepcuutlon  I  liad  for  "SpotUght"  was  reading 
the  Guardian.  During  the  peace  offensive  of 
late  December  and  January,  It  had  been  a 
constant  delight  to  read  Victor  Zorza.  tbe 
house  Kremllnologlst.  Zorza's  method  Is  to 
read  tbe  Moscow,  Peking,  and  Eanol  papers 
and  to  draw  conclusions.  Tbe  method  In  It- 
self Is  a  fine  one.  but  Soraa^  eonclxislons  pro- 
voke only  amusement.  Most  ot  January  was 
spent  finding  blnte  of  peace  In  the  Hanoi 
press:  as  tbe  other  Knglleh  papers  dutifully 
reported  the  increaalng  numbers  of  men  and 
suppUes  being  sent  into  South  Vietnam  from 
tbe  north.  Zorza  squirmed  day  after  day  to 
abow  how  tbe  Influx  was  dwindUng.  all  on 
the  evidence  that  sources  in  Hanoi  had  begun 
to  deny  North  Vietnam  was  supplying  the 
Vletcong  at  all.  But  came  mid-January  and 
with  it  a  new  ^tproach  by  Mlcbael  WaU. 

Wall  aervce  as  a  roving  lat^ga  comspond- 
ent  for  tbe  Guardian.  Aocoatlng  to  wall, 
the  Vietnamese  see  the  Vletcong  as  a  menace, 
not  aa  a  deliverance.  Tbe  baadllnes  alone 
Indicate  bow  much  tbe  OaanBan's  readen 
may  bate  b«en  surprised  In  ncant  wseka: 
"Saigon  aaas  Vletcong  increaaln^y  t^ttp^jmrt^nt 
on  terrorlam"  and  "U£.  mailiMS  winning 
battle  for  trust  of  vUlagars."  A  number  of 
people  whose  poUUcal  aUeglanoas  are  at  best 
ambivalent  have  been  having  second 
thoughts  over  tbelr  morning  coffee.  By 
January  M.  Wall's  reports  from  8algon  had 
begun  to  take  tbelr  toll  on  the  editorial 
page:  Ohiardlan  comments  have  beooms  mon 
guarded  and  Vietnam  editorials  sometimes 
take  second  place.  The  change  bas  been 
brought  about  by  Wall's  voluminous  body  of 
facu  and  his  skillful  use  of  them. 

I  came  to  "SpotUght"  feeling  that  I  was 
very  much  part  of  the  movement  of  thought. 
My  oppooem  in  tbe  debate  that  took  up  part 
of  tin  pBOBnun — *  lecturer  in  political  science 
from  Bristol  'UnJMrsrslty — aenasd.  I  tblnk. 
that  bis  own  position  is  shidcisr  than  it  was 
several  months  ago.  Like  many  other  Britisb 
leftists,  he  pins  his  hopes  on  a  cliange  of 
optnton  In  the  Untted  States.  It  would  he 
a  tragedy  of  nmjer  pi upor lions  «  tbe  ease  for 
tt>s4aiMatt»a  <MMiiHiiisnt  In  Boutta  Vietnam 
wne  to  wamtnm  laai  ttian  its  doe  on  its  bcoas 
ground    wbUe    It    fares    bettw    and    better 
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abroad.  I  auapect.  thougb.  that  a  failure  of 
conviction  wUl  not  beset  tbe  United  States 
In  tbe  near  future.  One  of  tbe  reasons  may 
be  the  good  materials  that  dlspasstonato 
English  skeptics  like  WaU  and  Honey  pro^KlB 
for  the  debate. 

Tta    BnmSH    BPKAK    out    on    SOTTTRXaaT    »kia 

"Tbe  only  proposal  for  settling  this  prob- 
lem that  has  come  from  North  Vietnam  and 
bar  alUes  Is  that  first,  before  any  confer- 
enoes  or  discussion,  all  U£.  troops  shall 
leave,  and  secondly,  that  the  aSairs  of  Vlet- 
jiam  shall  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  tbe  Fatherland  Front  in  tbe 
north  and  the  Liberation  Front  in  the  aouth. 
that  is  to  say,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  tbe  CcnnmuniBie  and  the  Commu- 
nists only  *  *  *.  It  is  no  good,  honorable 
members,  disagreeing  with  me  on  this  l>e- 
cauae  North  Vietnam  Itself  makes  no  secret 
of  this.  This  was  plainly  stated  by  tbe  Prime 
Olap.  It  was  plainly  stated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  North  Vietnam.  It  has  been  pub- 
Uclaed  In  tbe  Peking  People's  DaUy.  This  is 
the  Communist  program.  I  beUeve  that  if 
we  were  to  say :  we  wui  surrender  completely 
to  this  demand,  you  would  have  shown  to  all 
tbe  world  that  a  Communist  aggression  can 
succeed  and  you  would  have  caused  tbe  very 
gravest  alarm  and  concern  to  every  non- 
Communist  country  in  Asia." — from  a  speech 
by  Michael  Stewart,  tbe  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  at  the  Oxford  Union  Society,  June 
16,  196& 

"It  la  strange,  but  true,  that  perhaps  tbe 
only  country  in  the  world  In  which  tbe  In- 
digenous nature  of  tbe  Vletcong  cknd  Its 
political  arm.  tbe  National  Liberation  Front 
( NLF ) ,  commands  no  credibility  at  aU  is 
South  Vietnam.  The  publicly  named  leaders 
of  the  NLF  are  held  in  South  Vietnam  to  be 
incompetent  and  tnalgnlflcant  persons  who 
have  never  achieved  anything  of  note  in  the 
past  •  •  •.  Only  the  use  of  threat  or  force 
has  been  effective  in  securing  cooperation 
from  tbe  South  Vietnamese  people.  Tbe 
Vletcong  movement  bas  never  enjoyed  a 
broad  basis  of  popular  support  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  doee  not  do  so  today." — P.  J.  Honey. 
"Vietnam  Argument,"  Bncotcnter,  November 
1966. 

"One  of  the  moet  astounding  aspects  of  tbe 
South  Vietnam  situation  in  tbe  estimation 
of  observers  liere  is  that  the  Communists 
have  not  already  achieved  their  aim  of  tak- 
ing over  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam.  If  in- 
deed tbe  struggle  is  for  Uberation  why  has 
there  been  no  uprising  on  a  national  scale 
by  a  proud  and  highly  intelligent  people? 
Why  have  all  attempts  to  paralyze  Saigon  by 
strike  action  dismally  failed?  Why  bas  the 
Vietnamese  Army  continued  the  struggle 
after  appalling  losses  and  moreover  still  man- 
ages to  attract  volunteers? 

"These  are  among  the  questions  that  drum 
though  the  minds  of  newcomers  to  the  Viet- 
nam scene.  The  answers  certainly  do  not 
lie  In  any  devotion  to  tbe  successive  Saigon 
tfovemments.  In  any  wish  to  defend  what 
bas  been  a  oomqrt,  tnefllclent  adnxinlBtra- 
tion,  nor  in  any  desire  to  adhere  to  the  so- 
oaUed  Western  way  of  life.  Tbe  answer  ccon- 
monly  given  is  that  tbe  war  Is  understood  to 
be  what  it  la — a  Communist  attempt  to 
unify  Vietnam  tinder  Communist  adminis- 
tration— and  the  majority  of  people  here 
are  ready  to  fight  to  prevent  its  success. 
Those  people  who  understand  wtiat  com- 
nuinlsm  Is  eire  not  attracted  by  its  tdeotocy 
and  are  repeUed  by  its  methods.  They  do  not 
believe  the  lot  of  those  In  North  Vietnam  is 
better  than  their  own." — Michael  Wall, 
Guardian.  January  2S,  1966. 

"The  people  In  the  village  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  If  they  are  tn  real  trouble  they 
can  'turn  to  tlie  xnarlnes.'  This  was  bow 
tbe  UJS.  -marine  oompany  commandar  saw 
the  begUxnlngs  of  aniiMiiu  small  victory— 
not  in  tetms  of  ground  captured  or  enemy 
klUsd.   but   because   some   simple   villagers 


were  hesitantly  starting  to  trust  blm  and 
tale  men  •   •  •. 

"We  found  countleee  cases  of  marines  writ- 
ing home  to  tbelr  families  for  toys  and 
olotbes  to  be  sent  out  for  tbe  children,  and 
of  marines  buying  clothes  for  poor  families. 
On  Da  Nang  waterfront  where  two  young 
marines  keep  a  a4-hour  radio  vigil,  three 
orphan  children  were  sharing  their  tent 
with  them.  A  colored  soldier  baa  applied  to 
adopt  the  boy.  a  bright  la-year-old,  and  Is 
already  spending  f 38  a  month  to  clothe,  feed, 
and  educate  him  •   •   •. 

"For  the  politicians  and  the  generals  the 
war  here  Is  complex  enough.  For  the  ordi- 
nary soldier  it  is  deeply  perplexing.  To  be 
expected  to  kill  and  to  risk  being  killed  and 
at  the  same  time  to  foe  an  ambassador  of 
goodwill  and  a  social  worker  among  the  peo- 
ple one  is  killing  is  to  ask  a  good  deal. 
Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  the  American  ma- 
rines m  tbe  field  they  seem  to  be  attempt- 
ing, and  Indeed  achieving,  something  which 
bas  never  been  demanded  of  soldiers  be- 
fore."— Michael  Wall.  Guardian,  February 
7.  1966. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  VTORLD 
HUNGER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  our 
growing  national  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  world  hunger  is  the  Interest 
which  our  food  processing  industry  has 
taken  In  doing  its  part  to  alleviate  hu- 
man suffering.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  March  edi- 
tion of  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange 
News  be  printed  in  the  Record.  This 
article  is  entitled  "The  Challenge  of 
World  Hunger."  and  it  is  taken  from  an 
address  by  Mr.  R.  Hal  E>ean  president 
of  the  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  to  the  20th 
Annual  Farm  Forum  In  Minneapolis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  (Mima.)  Otaln  £z- 
ohange  Mews.  Mmrtto  19«6] 
(Bdttdb'b  Not*. — The  challenge  of  worM 
hunger  Is  a  growing  conoem  tn  every  nation 
on  earth.  It  ic  a  moral  and  political  Issue  of 
grave  Importance  in  the  affluent  societies. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  U  it  were  not  for 
-the  war  in  Asia,  the  challenge  of  world  hun- 
ger would  be  the  graveet  International  con- 
cern today.  Bo  spoke  R.  Hal  Dean,  president 
of  the  Ralston  Purina  Oo.  at  the  aoth  annual 
Varm  Forum  In  Minneapolis  this  month. 
The  following  article  contains  excerpts  of 
Mr.  Dean's  speeob.) 

Thk  CBAI.I.ENCK  or  WoaLD  HmfOKa 
Tbe  world  food  rtHemma  which  Is  being 
ejqMrlenced  today  in  tbe  developing  or 
emerging  nations,  and  which  will  continue  in 
the  future.  <s  usually  related  to  the  nation's 
abiUty  to  produce  foodstuffs.  It  is  oonsld- 
ered  sssantlaUy  a  production  problem.  At 
this  time,  and  possibly  for  years  to  come,  tbe 
problem  is  not  only  one  of  production  but 
one  of  distribution  in  its  braadast  economic 
terms.  It  Is  one  wbiob  requires  a  total  pro- 
gram. 

The  Pxesldent  of  the  Unltad  States,  tn  hH 
recent  me— age  to  Congmss  on  "Food  for 
Fresdom."  snggestad  that  tks  ktif  to  .victory 
ovsr  hunger  in  ail  natters  isaetfita^.  He 
pointed  out  that  ttaa  OevalopiBg  •oountrles 
must  make  '■'""'■"iirn^ —'■'"*"**  In  ttasir  own 
agriculture.  He  eustSBted  ttiey  nutat  bring 
tta*  gtaat  majority  of  tbeir  people  trite  mam 
Uve  In  rural  areas  into  thr  n^rket  acennmy. 
He  indlosttsd  that  tbe  farmer  ilukt  ],<  irute'f 
a  better  oustonter  of  urban  intii.r^trx  »i  i:.a; 
economic  development  may  Im  aooeierated. 
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In  di«-iiss:r,s  '\--  total  program  two  polnU 
R.'is:  nr  nui.lf-  r'  .st,  there  Is  no  easy  solu- 
tion for  private  iidiiatry.  for  goyemm«nt,  or 
fur  i!Uernat:r,n!i^  agenciea  In  promoting 
^ifr'i  ui-  ira!  s<'<f^-?lp  In  developing  oo\in- 
Ties  We  c;i,-;n  ■  f>a»nt  another  country. 
A.i.  i  r.fus  -..s  *•.  peculiar  geographic,  po- 
lu..  «;  Hid  r%..  fi.  n.ic  characterUUca  with  the 
An.'T.  *n  ■:>:>»-  er.  tTprUe  br\xsh  and  expect 
an T.er  Viu-./^  -tatea  of  America  to  emerge. 
It  .s  "fis^n'  Hi  ih.i'  'he  Individual  problems  be 
lder;'ified  and  the  broad  concepts  and  funda- 
me!'j',i!s  be  applied 

The  »<?<^ond  point:  The  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem ;3  the  major  ingredient  In  the  formula 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  of  world 
h'lnger.  Russia  has  reached  Venus,  but 
where  are  ita  food  surpluses?  P'ree  enter- 
prise metnotls  must  always  be  speciflcally 
adapted,  not  adopted,  to  fit  the  unique  situ- 
ations of  each  region. 

THK  EXPKKITNCB  rN  COLOMBIA 

Ralston  Purina  today  baa  conmierclal 
mixed  feed  manufacturing  plants  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere.  Including 
genetic  breeding  operations,  processing 
plants,  flsh  canneries,  fish  meal  plants,  and 
receiving  stations.  Purlna's  work  with  agri- 
culture and  food  production  reaches  to  40 
different  countries.  All  of  them  represent 
different  private  enterprise  sell-help  pro- 
srrams  at  vaslous  stages  of  development. 

The  South  American  country  of  Colom- 
bia, with  variations,  has  the  same  sort  of  case 
history  as  the  other  overseas  operations. 
Purma's  experience  In  Colombia,  though, 
provides  an  example  of  the  problems  faced 
by  private  enterprise  and  government  and 
Illustrates  the  need  to  develop  distribution 
and  production  simultaneously. 

The  beginning:  The  need  for  more  and 
lower  cost  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  In  Colombia 
wa.s,  and  m.  obvious.  TTie  company's  first 
move  was  to  establish  one  feed  mill.  A  sales 
organization  was  formed  at  the  same  time, 
led  by  trained  Purma  people.  They  had  the 
dual  role  of  teaching  the  local  salesmen  to 
become  a  sort  of  extension  service  specialist 
to  the  farmer,  while  also  developing  a  dealer 
distribution  organization  of  Colombian 
O'l.slnesamen. 

Resources :  Very  soon  after  production  and 
distribution  of  the  feed  product  was  under- 
way. It  was  clearly  evident  that  the  mill  was 
compeung  for  raw  materials,  speciflcally 
corn,  with  the  human  population.  In  search 
for  a  different  carbohydrate  source,  the  local 
capabii.t-iea  for  pn-oduclng  mllo  were  Investi- 
gated. The  development  of  sorghum  produc- 
tion had  been  easy  until  the  harvest  of  the 
first  crop.  The  Colombian  farmer,  though, 
U»t  interest  at  once  because  there  was  no 
marketplace  where  he  could  turn  his  crop 
into  cash. 

In  order  to  achieve  success  in  expanding 
the  mllo  crop  the  feed  mill  guaranteed  a  cash 
market  to  the  farmer  at  the  time  of  harvest 
for  hL«  total  production.  Crop  production 
was  augmented  by  Importing  selected  hybrid 
seed  and  flnanclng  this  seed  to  the  farmer. 

Marketing:  The  growth  and  development  of 
food  production  In  Colombfa  Is  hamstrung 
by  lack  of  transport  and  Inadequate  storage 
faculties  The  private  enterprise  system, 
funcilnning  m  a  developing  country,  must 
have  the  properly  oriented  help  of  govem- 
men'al  funds  Often  private  enterprise  can- 
not alTorcl  the  investment  of  massive  building 
programs  In  UieM  areas.  The  Colombian 
CK!\ernment  and  the  U.S.  aid  program  have 
tackled,  and  are  tackling,  these  problems. 
This  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  the 
need  for  coordinated  effort  betwe«n  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise. 

Education  The  Purtna  sales  organization. 
v'.tuizing  vast  quantities  of  films,  educational 
programs  and  other  training  devices,  pro- 
duced m  Spanish,  carried  agricultural  educa- 
ti.>n  to  the  ccns'imerB  of  animal  and  poultry 
feeds,    and    education   on    business   manage- 
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ment  and  nuu'ketlng  methods  to  the  Colom- 
bian dealers. 

The  broad  and  practical  education  program 
Is  typical  of  the  unique  ablUty  of  free  enter- 
prise to  extend  self-help  to  agriculture  in 
other  countries.  The  fact  that  it  Is  profit 
motivated  makes  It  all  the  more  effective  at 
all  levels. 

As  these  broad  education  efforts  met  with 
some  success  they  created  a  new  business 
opportunity  for  farmers  In  Colombia  In  the 
production  of  poultry  and  animals  in  larger 
quantity.  The  distribution  production  prob- 
lems that  arose  were  solved  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  existing  feed  organization. 

Once  again  It  was  clear  that  the  farmer 
could  be  educated  to  produce  and  could  In- 
crease his  efficiency  rather  quickly.  Soon 
there  was  more  production  than  the  limited 
marketing  facilities  could  produce  but  at  this 
point  It  was  not  necessary  for  Purina  to  make 
an  Investment  In  a  business.  The  Investment 
Instead  was  education,  advice,  and  persuasion 
to  Colombian  businessmen. 

Every  business  decision  of  this  nature  came 
about  as  a  result  of  need.  Each  of  them 
relates  to  the  challenge  of  world  hunger. 
Each  decision  was  aimed  at  balancing  some 
segment  of  production  and  distribution  that 
was  temporarily  out  of  adjustment  in  the 
developing  country. 

American  agriculture  not  only  has  the 
opportunity  but  the  definite  responsibility  to 
carry  this  knowledge  Into  the  developing 
countries.  This  responsibility  is  rooted  In 
the  moral  and  political  considerations  and  in 
the  long-term  survival  of  our  own  way  of  life. 

"Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for  a 
day.  Teach  a  man  how  to  fish  and  you  feed 
him  for  a  lifetime." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  Chief  Clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  q«orum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  imflnished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to 
determine  the  composition  of  its  legisla- 
ture and  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
bership thereof  in  accordance  with  law 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  discuss  the  pending  joint 
resolution,  which  proteoses  a  vital  con- 
stitutional tmiendment,  known  as  the 
Dlrksen  amendment,  in  much  greater 
detail  during  this  debate  than  I  am  able 
to  do  in  view  of  the  unanimous  consent 


agreement  adopted  without  notice,  with- 
out my  knowledge,  and  without  my  ap- 
proval on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last 
we^.  Since  I  am  not  able,  under  the 
time  situation  now  existing,  to  speak  at 
length  on  the  pending  business,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  discussion  of  three 
points  which  seem  to  me  to  be  so  com- 
pelling that  they  should  be  in  the  mind 
of  every  Senator  and  in  the  public  mind 
as  our  people  consider  this  highly  im- 
portant matter. 

My  first  point  Is  that  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Alabama  reapportionment  case  of  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims  is  the  outstanding 
and  the  most  dangerous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  asserting  a  new  and, 
I  feel,  a  highly  dangerous  philosophy 
which  has  been  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  that  Court  in  recent  years.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  in  most  of  its  deci- 
sions on  this  point  successfully  avoids 
any  clear  statement  of  its  new  philoso- 
phy as  well  as  any  adequate  discussion  of 
the  historical  background  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  discussion  by  a  majority  of  the 
Court  as  to  what  its  new  philosophy 
really  means  appears  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  on  March  24,  1966.  in  which  the 
Coiu-t  declared  unconstitutional  the  poll 
tax  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in 
its  application  to  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. In  speaking  for  the  six  members 
of  the  Court  who  joined  in  knocking  out 
the  Virginia  poll  tax  of  $1.50  per  year  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated  the 
present  philosophy  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court  in  the  following  words: 

Likewise,  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  is  not 
shackled  to  the  r>oUtlcal  theory  of  a  particu- 
lar era.  In  determining  what  lines  are  un- 
constitutionally discriminatory,  we  have 
never  been  confined  to  historic  notions  of 
equality,  any  more  than  we  have  restricted 
due  process  to  a  fixed  catalogue  of  what  was 
at  a  given  time  deemed  to  be  the  11ml  U  of 
fundamental  rights.  See  Malloy  v.  Hogan, 
378  U.S.  1,  6-6.  Notions  of  what  constitutes 
equal  treatment  for  purposes  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  do  change.  This  Court  in 
189S  held  that  laws  providing  for  separate 
public  facilities  for  white  and  Negro  citizens 
did  not  deprive  the  latter  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection and  treatment  that  the  I4th  Amend- 
ment commands.  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163 
U.S.  637.  Seven  of  the  eight  Justices  then 
sitting  8ub8crit>ed  to  the  Court's  opinion, 
thus  Joining  in  expressions  of  what  con- 
stituted unequal  and  discriminatory  treat- 
ment that  sound  strange  to  a  contemporary 
ear.  When.  In  1954 — more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury later — we  repudiated  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine  of  Plessy  as  respects  public 
education  we  stated:  "In  approaching  this 
problem,  we  cannot  turn  the  clock  back  to 
1868  when  the  Amendment  was  adopted,  or 
even  to  1896  when  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  was 
written. 

I  repeat  that  the  clearest  statement 
wlalch  I  have  found  of  this  new  and  dan- 
gerous philosophy  of  the  Court  is  that  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  as  above  quoted,  ap- 
pearing in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the 
Virginia  poll  tax  case.  He  could  not 
more  clearly  advise  our  Nation  that  the 
doctrine  of  stare  decisis  Is  dead  and  that 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  Constitution 
means  must  now  become  the  order  of  the 
day. 
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TTie  diaeentlng  («>inlon  of  Mr.  Jtistloe 
Black  in  that  same  case  Includes  a  re- 
pudiation of  this  new  doctrtae  of  the 
Court  in  Its  closing  paragraph  which  I 
quote  in  part  as  follows: 

For  Congress  to  do  this  (meaning  the  pas- 
sage of  specific  legislation  to  protect  14th 
Amendment  rights)  fits  In  preots«ly  with  the 
division  of  powers  originally  entrusted  to  the 
three  branches  of  Qovemment — ^Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial.  But  for  us  to  un- 
dertake in  tile  guise  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation to  decide  the  coitsUtutlonal  policy 
question  of  this  case  amounts,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  a  plain  exercise  of  power  which  the 
Constitution  has  denied  us  but  has  specifi- 
cally granted  to  Congress.  I  cannot  join  In 
holding  that  the  Virginia  state  poU  tax  law 
violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 

If  there  is  a  friend  of  voting  without 
a  poll  tax.  It  is  Mr.  Justice  Black,  and 
he  made  clear  tils  horror  at  the  adop- 
tion of  this  new  philosophy  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court. 

In  the  same  Virginia  poll  tax  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan — joined  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart — in  his  dissenting  opinion 
calls  attention  tQ  the  danger  of  this 
radical  new  phllowiphy  of  the  majority 
of  the  Court  in  following  words: 

The  flnal  demise  of  sUte  poll  taxes,  al- 
ready totaUy  proscribed  by  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Amendment  with  respect  to  federal 
elections  and  abolished  by  the  states  them- 
selves in  all  bvrt  four  states  with  respect  to 
state  elections,  is  perhaps  in  Itself  not  of 
great  moment.  But  the  fact  that  the  cotjp  d« 
gmce  has  been  administered  by  this  Court 
instead  of  being  left  to  the  affected  states  or 
to  the  federal  poUtlcal  process  abould  be  a 
matter  of  continuing  concern  to  all  In- 
ter e8t«d  In  malntalnlikg  the  proper  role  of 
this  tribunal  under  our  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  propose  to  retread  grotmd  covered 
in  my  dissents  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377.  U.S. 
683,  B69.  and  Carrinyfon  v.  Rash,  380  UJ3.  89, 
97,  and  vrtll  proceed  on  the  premise  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  now  reaches  both  a«Ate  appor- 
tionment {Reynolds)  and  voter -^uallflcatlon 
{CarriTieton)  cases.  My  disagreement  with 
the  present  decision  la  that  In  holding  the 
Virginia  poll  tax  violative  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clatise  the  Court  has  departed  from 
long-established  standards  governing  the  ap- 
plication of  that  clause. 

In  the  same  dissenting  opinion  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  later  said: 

Property  and  poll-tax  quallflcations,  very 
simply,  are  not  In  accord  with  current  egali- 
tarian notions  of  how  a  modem  democracy 
should  be  organized.  It  U  of  course  entirely 
fitting  that  leglslattiree  Bhould  modify  the 
law  to  reflect  such  changes  In  popular  atti- 
tudes. However,  it  Is  aU  wrong,  in  my  view, 
for  the  Court  to  adopt  the  poUtlcal  doctrines 
popularly  accepted  at  a  particular  moment 
of  our  history  and  to  declare  all  others  to  be 
irrational  and  Invidious,  barring  them  from 
the  range  of  choice  by  reasonahly  minded 
people  acting  through  the  political  process. 

I  feel  that  the  most  compelling  state- 
ment In  repudiation  of  this  new  philoso- 
phy of  the  majority  of  the  Court  Is  found 
In  the  diaaenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  in  the  case  of  Reynolds  against 
Sims — referred  to  by  him  In  the  earlier 
statement  above  quoted — wlilch  reads  a£ 
follows : 

Finally,  tbsse  decisions  give  support  to  a 
currant  mistaken  view  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  oonBlltutloniU  lunation  of  this 
Court.     This  view.  In  a  nuteb^.   is   that 


every  major  social  Ul  In  thU  country  can 
find  Ita  cure  In  some  oonstltnVional  "prin- 
ciple," and  that  this  Court  should  "take  the 
lead"  In  promoting  reform  when  other 
branches  of  government  faU  to  act.  The 
Constitution  Is  not  a  panacea  for  every  blot 
t^Km  the  public  welfare,  nor  should  this 
Court,  ordained  as  a  Judicial  body,  be 
thought  of  as  a  general  haven  itx  reform 
movements.  The  Constitution  Is  on  Instru- 
ment of  government,  fundamental  to  which 
Is  the  premise  that  In  a  dlfluslon  of  govern- 
mental authority  Uee  the  greatest  promise 
that  this  NaUon  will  realize  liberty  tor  all 
Its  citizens.  This  Court,  limited  In  function 
in  accordance  with  that  premise,  does  not 
serve  Its  high  purpose  when  It  exceeds  Its 
authority,  even  to  satisfy  Justified  impatience 
with  the  slow  workings  of  the  poUtlcal 
process.  For  when,  in  the  name  of  con- 
stitutional Interpretation,  the  Court  adds 
something  to  the  Constitution  that  was  de- 
liberately excluded  from  It,  the  Court  In 
reality  subetltutes  its  view  of  what  should 
be  so  for  the  amending  process. 

My  second  point,  which  follows  closely 
the  first,  is  that  the  control  of  apportion- 
ment of  the  State  legislatures  by  the 
Federal  courts  as  laid  down  by  Reynolds 
against  Sims  and  other  cases  which  have 
followed,  wholly  falls  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary certainty  and  stability  as  to  the 
membership  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature which  will  serve  the  Interests  of 
sound  government  In  each  State.    I  have 
already  quoted  heretofore  from  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  in  his  statement  that  the 
Supreme  Court  which  handed  down  the 
decision  in  the  Plessy  case  in  1896  was  re- 
versed and  repudiated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  which  handed  down  the  decision 
In   the  Brown  case  of  1954.     In  other 
words,  though  the  wording  of  the  Con- 
gtitutlon  had  not  changed  In  any  re- 
spect— ^not  by  a  single  word — ^the  phi- 
losophy and  decision  of  the  membership 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In   1954  had  so 
changed  from  that  existing  In  1896  that 
a  diametrically  opposite  ruling  was  Is- 
sued by  the  Court,  thus  substituting  for 
the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  the  pres- 
ent decision  requiring  Integration  of  the 
public  schools. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Virginia  poll  tax  case  spedflcaDy  re- 
pudiated Its  earlier  decisions  upholding 
the  right  of  the  States  to  require  the 
payment  of  poU  taxes  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  In  State  and  local  elections, 
likewise.  In  the  reamx)rtlonment  cases, 
the  Supreme  Court  again  acknowledged 
that  it  was  repudiating  by  its  latest  and 
present  doctrine  the  decision  of  earlier 
Supreme  Courts  of  just  a  few  years  be- 
fore. There  are  other  instances  which 
I  could  cite,  but  I  think  these  three  are 
sufHclent  to  establish  the  point  I  am 
making  that  even  the  Supreme  Court  It- 
self has  shown  that  it  changes  at  will  its 
ruling  as  to  the  meaning  of  Important 
constitutional  provisions,  particularly  In 
the  interpretotlon  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, thus  fJlowlng  little  hope  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  iraporunt  matter  of  distribu- 
tion of  Beats  In  both  hoiises  of  a  bicam- 
eral State  legislature  and  In  the  single 
house  of  a  unicameral  legislature. 

After  all,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  arc  only  human  and  they  change 
their  minds  on  Important  questions  An 
Important  instance  of  this  Is  shown  in 
the  "about  face"  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice 


Warren  on  legislative  reapportionment. 
In  1948  as  Governor  of  California,  he  be- 
lieved in  the  traditional  system — ^In  1964 
as  Chlrf  Justice  of  the  United  States  he 
wrote  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  Reyn- 
olds against  61ms  overruling  his  eariter 
conviction  and  declaring  the  present  un- 
fortunate   Interpretation    of    the    14th 
Amendment,  applying  the  so-called  one- 
man,  one-vote  principle  to  both  houses 
oT  the  State  legislatures.    I  do  not  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.    I  merely  call  atten- 
tion to  his  change  of  conviction  so  that 
he  brought  about,  with  others,  the  com- 
plete change  of  a  longstanding  interpre- 
tation of  the  14th  Amendment  and  the 
repudiation    of    his    earlier    conviction. 
What  could  be  more  disturbing  of  the 
permanence,  the  soundness,  the  stability 
of  our  State  governments  and  the  pros- 
perity of  our  citizens  than  to  have  such 
a  situation  become  the  permanent  law 
of  this  land? 

The  very  fact  that  the  present  Su- 
preme Court,  itself,  has  been  divided  to 
the  reapportionment  cases  and  In  the 
Virginia  poll  tax  case,  shews  that  a  rela- 
tively small  change  of  membership  In  the 
Court  and  the  span  of  a  few  short  years 
may  easily  result  In  changed  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  14th  Amendment  and  In  an 
addttionsa  change  or  repeated  changes 
in  the  application  of  Federal  constitu- 
tional law  to  legislative  apportionment 
In  the  several  States. 

But  the  Instability  which  Is  already 
present  Is  much  greater  than  that  which 
results  from  the  facts  which  I  h&ve  just 
stated  relative  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
miy  own  State,  the  State  of  Florida,  we 
have  had  two  recent  Illustrations  of  the 
Instability  of  any  legislative  setup  which 
is  based  on  Federal  court  decisions.  On 
two  occasions  within  the  last  few  years. 
Indeed  since  September  1962,  declsioris  in 
Florida  of  three-judge  district  courts  of 
the  highest  reputation  on  reapportion- 
ment formulas  have  been  reversed  and 
rejected  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
each  case  the  three-judge  district  court 
had  approved  a  reapporiJonment  pro- 
gram worked  out  by  the  Legislating  of 
Florida  which  in  each  case  was  rejected 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile, 
time  had  passed,  legislative  prc*lems 
were  clouded  by  uncertainty,  the  eligi- 
bility of  many  citizens  to  run  for  legis- 
lative oCQce  was  questionable,  and  the 
whole  result  has  weakened  State  govern- 
ment and  loss  of  confidence  by  citizens  of 
my  State  in  both  the  State  government 
and  the  Federal  judicial  processes. 

When  It  is  remembered  that  this  same 
possibility  exists  as  to  every  State  that 
is  now  affected  by  the  Supreme  Court 
reapportionment  decisions — meaning  a 
large  msij.ority  of  all  the  States — at  this 
very  time,  and  that  aD  States  are  affected 
again  wnrf  in  a  different  way  after  every 
decennial  census  in  the  future  so  long  as 
the  present  ruling  continues  to  prevail,  it 
must  be  realized  how  serious  a  blow  to 
the  stability  of  our  State  governments 
and  our  Federal  courts  is  present  and 
win  continue  to  be  present  so  long  as  we 
tolerate  the  present  conditions. 

Still  another  dlfllculty  Is  presented  In 
this  same  field  when  we  recall  that  ques- 
tions which  must  be  determined  ulti- 
mately by  the  court£  under  the  existing 
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system  are  frequently  questions  which 
should  not  be  decided  by  Judges  and 
many  of  which  cannot  properly  be  de- 
cided by  Judges.  On  this  point  I  think  it 
IS  appropriate  to  quote  again  from  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
in  the  case  of  Reynolds  against  Sims. 
Mr  Justice  Harlan  said: 

It  snouid  by  now  be  obvious  that  th«ae 
cues  do  not  mark  the  end  of  reapportion- 
ment problems  in  the  courts.  Predictions 
once  made  that  the  courts  would  nevel'  have 
to  face  the  problem  of  actually  working  out 
an  apportionment  have  proved  false.  This 
Court,  however,  continues  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  Its  decisions,  simply  assuring  us 
that  the  lower  courts  "can  and  •  •  •  will 
work  out  more  concrete  and  specific  stand- 
ards.       Deeming    It    'expedient"    not 

to  spell  out  "precise  and  constitutional  tests." 
the  Court  contents  Itself  with  stating  "only 
a  few  rather  general  considerations." 

Oenerallttes  cannot  obscure  the  cold  truth 
that  cases  of  this  type  are  not  amenable  to 
the  development  of  Judicial  standards.  No 
set  of  standards  can  guide  a  court  which 
has  to  decide  how  many  legislative  districts 
a  State  shall  have,  or  what  the  shape  of  the 
dlstxlcts  fihall  be,  or  where  to  draw  a  par- 
ticular district  line.  No  judicially  manage- 
able standard  can  determine  whether  a  State 
should  lia-.e  single-member  districts  or  mul- 
tunember  districts  or  some  combination  of 
b^nh  No  s>irh  standard  can  control  the 
balance  between  keeping  up  with  popula- 
tion shifts  and  having  stable  districts.  In 
all  these  re8i>ects.  the  courts  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  particular  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  principle  of  equally  popu- 
lated districts  will  be  of  no  assistance  whatso. 
ever  Quite  obviously,  there  are  limitless 
posslbUitles  for  districting  consistent  with 
s\n.h  A  principle.  Nor  can  these  problems 
be  avoided  by  Judicial  reliance  on  legisla- 
tive Judgments  so  far  as  possible.  Reshap- 
ing or  combining  one  or  two  districts,  or 
modifying  Just  a  few  district  lines,  is  no 
i?ss  a  matter  of  choosing  among  many  po«- 
.s;bie  solutions,  with  varying  p>olltlcaI  con- 
sequences, than  reapportionment  broadside. 

I  wonder  If  our  friends  who  oppose 
the  pending  resolution  realize  that  if  the 
present  situation  continues  it  will  not  be 
many  month.s  or  years  before  Federal 
district  courts  or  even  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Itself  will  be  charged  with  having 
gerrymandered  legislative  districts  In 
.snme  States  or  in  many  States  and  with 
having  done  all  .sorts  of  political  things 
m  fljcing  legislative  district  lines  which 
may  not  please  the  State  or  large  groups 
of  citizens  therein  even  though  the  ac- 
tion of  the  courts  may  have  be«n  baMd 
on  good  conscience  and  the  best  Infor- 
mation available.  Surely  we  shall  be 
asking  for  confusion  worse  confounded 
if  we  permit  the  present  well  Intended, 
but  ill  advLsed.  impractical,  and  imsound 
philosophy  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pre- 
vail and  become  a  fixed  part,  at  least  for 
an  indefinite  time,  of  the  constitutional 
foundation  upon  which  this  Nation  Is 
based  The  Federal  courts  are  even  now 
rapidly  approaching  the  "political 
thicltet'  at;ai.n.<;t  which  the  late  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  warned  them  so 
clearly  Ahen  they  were  considering  an 
earlier  case  m  which  the  Federal  courts 
were  Invited  to  take  jurisdiction  of  State 
reapportionment  cases. 

Is  there  great  value,  as  we  have  alwa3rs 
thought,  m  having  a  written  Constitu- 
tion with  fl.xed  .standards  which  would 
assure  us  greau<r  stability  than  that  pos- 
s»s.sed   by  other   nations?     Or  shall  we 


become  the  laughingstock  of  legal  schol- 
ars throughout  the  world  by  approving 
the  continuance  of  the  present  govern- 
ing philosophy  by  which  the  Court  will 
be  allowed  to  exercise  power  which  the 
Constitution  has  denied  it  but  has  spe- 
cifically granted  to  Congress?  Shall  we 
deliberately  encourage  a  permanent  con- 
dition in  which  the  changing  personnel 
and  changing  philosophy  of  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  allow  an  im- 
portant constitutional  provision  to  have 
entirely  different  meanings,  from  time  to 
time,  bringing  about  profound  changes 
In  a  highly  Important  branch  of  the 
State  governments  and  utmost  confusion 
among  otu-  citizens?  Or,  more  generally, 
shall  we  approve  the  ultraliberal  philos- 
ophy as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
"that  every  major  social  111  in  this  coun- 
try can  find  Its  cure  in  some  constitu- 
tional principle"  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  "take  the  lead  in  promot- 
ing reform  when  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment fail  to  act"? 

Mr.  President,  my  third  point  Is  that 
there  Is  no  sound  reason  whatsoever  to 
deprive  a  majority  of  the  people  in  each 
of  the  many  States  which  have  large  un- 
developed areas  from  adopting  a  formula 
of  apportionment  of  the  membership  of 
one  house  of  their  legislature  which  will 
give  effective  local  representation  to  the 
outlying  and  relatively  undeveloped  and 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  their  State.  The 
decision  would  of  course  be  made  by  the 
whole  voting  population  of  the  State. 
The  history  of  our  Nation  from  its  very 
beginning  and  down  to  this  very  time 
shows  clearly  that  our  people  have  al- 
ways recognized  the  need  to  allow  for 
local  representation  of  residents  of  the 
undeveloped  areas  and  to  encourage  such 
areas  to  greater  development  not  only  In 
their  own  Interest  but  In  the  Interest  of 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  the  latest  evidence  of  this  ap- 
pears in  the  State  constitutions  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  which  have  been  suiopted  In 
relatively  recent  years  and  which  repre- 
sent the  thinking  of  the  people  In  those 
two  new  States — our  49th  and  our  50th — 
as  to  how  best  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  their  areas  which  require  im- 
petus toward  greater  development. 

In  Alaska,  whose  area  Is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  Texas,  the  State  con- 
stitution, adopted  In  1956,  embraces  the 
population  concept  for  the  distribution 
of  members  In  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, but  not  so  as  to  the  senate.  In 
the  senate  the  constitution  of  Alaska  pro- 
vides for  a  membership  of  20  senators 
distributed  by  districts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  local  representation  In  the  sen- 
ate for  all  areas  of  the  State.  This  was 
the  latest  and  perhaps  the  last  pioneer 
State  to  be  admitted  to  our  Union  and  It 
shotild  be  very  clear  from  looking  at  the 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution  that 
the  people  in  that  State  did  not  want  to 
provide  for  a  control  of  the  State  senate 
by  the  cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks, 
which  have  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State>  but  instead  recog- 
nized the  need  for  direct  representation 
for  the  outlying,  sparsely  populated  areas 
of  Alaska.  The  Congress  showed  no  dis- 
position whatever  to  Interfere  with  that 
philosophy  and  tiiere  Is  every  evidence  in 
connection  with  the  admission  of  Alaska 


that  the  longtime  and  traditional  phi- 
losophy of  our  people  prevailed  again 
there  in  insisting  that  the  pioneering 
people  should  have  representation  by 
their  own  neighbors  whom  they  could 
reach  with  relative  ease  and  who  under- 
stood their  problems,  their  industries, 
and  their  ambitions  for  greater  develop- 
ment. 

In  Hawaii,  the  State  constitution, 
framed  in  1950,  embraces  the  population 
concept  for  membership  in  the  house  but 
not  so  as  to  the  senate.  The  constitution 
provides  for  25  members  of  the  senate 
of  whom  13  are  to  come  from  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  that  is  the  Is- 
land of  Oahu,  that  has  four-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  or  a  litUe  more 
than  four-fifths. 

The  other  12  members  of  the  senate 
are  scattered  by  the  constitution  among 
the  other  three  counties  comprising  all 
of  the  other  islands  of  the  State  which 
have  among  them  only  one-fifth  or  less 
of  the  population  of  the  State  so  as  to  al- 
low for  local  representation  of  the  people 
on  all  the  populated  Islands  without  re- 
quiring them  to  travel  great  distances  by 
water  to  confer  with  their  State  sena- 
tor. The  value  in  representation  by  a  lo- 
cal senator,  with  knowledge  of  local  prob- 
lems, who  Is  accessible  to  his  constituents 
and  who  understands  their  ambitions  for 
growth  and  development,  is  thus  recog- 
nized in  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Hawaii.  Why  should  not  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
have  the  continuing  right  to  apportion 
one  house  of  their  legislature  so  as  to 
give  this  kind  of  recognition  and  rep- 
resentation to  their  outlying,  sparsely 
populated  and  difficult  to  reach  areas? 

This  same  situation  applies  in  varying 
degrees  to  many  of  the  older  States  but 
I  shall  mention  only  three :  the  States  of 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Colorado. 

In  the  State  of  Arizona,  more  than  half 
of  the  population  resides  in  the  county 
of  Maricopa,  where  the  city  of  Phoenix  Is 
located.  The  State  Is  a  large  one,  with 
many  outlying  areas  which  have  great 
potentiality  for  development  of  their  re- 
sources and  for  increase  of  their  popula- 
tion. Why  should  the  people  of  Arizona 
be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  deciding 
In  their  own  discretion  in  a  statewide  ref- 
erendtim — as  they  have  already  decided, 
heretofore — that  they  wish  to  have  the 
people  of  their  outlying  areas,  far  dis- 
tant from  Phoenix,  personally  repre- 
sented in  one  house  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture? Are  those  Senators  who  oppose 
the  pending  amendment  imwilllng  to  al- 
low the  people  of  the  State  of  Arizona  to 
make  such  a  decision  if  they  wish  to  do 
so  and  regard  such  a  decision  to  be  In 
their  own  Interest  and  in  the  Interest  of 
better  government  and  speedier  develop- 
ment of  their  own  State? 

Or  let  us  look  at  the  State  of  Nevada 
where  much  more  than  half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  live  in  the  counties  in 
which  the  cities  of  Las  Vegas  and  Reno 
are  located.  Nevada  has  been  a  State 
more  than  100  years  and  yet  there  are 
areas  of  that  good  State  which  are  not 
largely  developed  and  In  which  the  pop- 
ulation Is  still  scattered.  Who  would  de- 
prive the  citizens  of  Nevada.  Including 
those  who  live  in  Las  Vegas  and  Reno, 
from  deciding — as  they  have  heretofore 
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decidBd — that  it  is  In  the  interest  of  their 
State  sind  all  Its  people  to  encourage 
quicker  and  greater  development  of  the 
outlying  areas  by  allowing  than  to  have 
direct  representation  In  one  house  of  the 
Nevada  I«gi«lature?  This  is  sabstantlal- 
ly  the  philosophy  that  has  prevailed  in 
this  State  since  it  was  admitted  to  state- 
hood and  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  good  people  wbo  are  there  now 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  their  own 
decision  as  to  the  distribution  of  mem- 
bership in  one  house  of  their  legislature. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  them 
to  cfaart  their  course  of  action  In  this 
matter.  Why  is  it  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  unwilling  to 
do  so? 

In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  physical 
situation  is  such  as  to  make  it  quite  dif- 
ficult for  the  people  in  one  valley  to 
reach  nearby  people  in  other  valleys  be- 
cause of  the  height  and  rugged  quality 
of  the  mountains.  And  so  the  people  of 
this  State  have  repeatedly  shown  their 
preference  by  allowing  the  scattered  pop- 
ulation in  mountain  valleys  to  have 
direct  representation  In  one  house  of 
their  legislature.  Is  It  not  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  to  allow  them  in  their  own 
Judgment  the  right  to  make  a  decision 
in  this  matter  and  to  adopt  Chat  course 
which  they  think  is  fairer  to  aH  of  their 
people  and  best  calculated  to  promote 
speedier  development  in  areas  which  are 
not  yet  greatly  developed  or  heavily  pop- 
ulated? I  would  inre  to  see  them  have 
that  continuing  right.  1  hate  to  think 
that  the  present  passion  for  Federal  con- 
trol, which  seems  to  dommate  so  many 
of  our  friends,  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
cltide  the  good  people  of  Colorado,  In- 
cluding those  who  live  In  the  great  city 
of  Denver,  from  deciding  that  it  Is  to 
their  own  best  interests  to  allow  direct 
representation  to  one  house  of  tJieir 
legislature  to  even  the  people  residing  in 
the  remote  moimtain  valleys. 

The  more  I  tMnk  of  this  jptroblem  the 
more  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  sup- 
port the  present  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  turning  their  backs  on  the 
whole  course  of  history  during  ttie  phe- 
nomenal development  of  this  country. 
Our  Nation  has  never  imposed  a  head 
count  In  determining  whether  we  should 
give  birth  to  a  new  State,  allowing  It  to 
have  equal  representation  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  our  most  poptflons  States. 
Durh-g  the  Civil  War,  which  wais  a  time 
of  terrible  stress,  our  people  gladly  ex- 
tended statehood  to  Nevada,  which  at 
the  time  had  an  estimated  papulation  of 
only  -40.000  people.  We  notaniaad  the 
value  of  -pteneerB  in  thoee  Aurs  and  we 
encouraged  them  to  go  out  and  develop 
the  areas  of  our  great  Nation  which  were 
tmdeveloped.  We  have  continuously  fol- 
lowed that  same  course,  as  anyone  can 
see  who  looks  at  the  rerard.  When  Flor- 
ida was  admitted  in  1845,  we  had  only 
54,477  people.  We  have  JusOfled  the 
hopes  of  ttovalmntent  by  attaining  a 
present  popolBtlMi  of  approximately 
6  miUlon. 

Wtan  OBesoB  "was  admitted  to  the 
Union  In  MM  it  teid  anlr  Stcifi  l^iaiU- 
tanti.  and  all  .tf  oa  ikoHr  ite  grant 
growth  which  has  occurred  there  since 
that  time  and  which  has  made  Oregon 


one  of  our  wonderful  and  highly  devel- 
oped States.  When  Nebraska  was  ad- 
mitted Just  after  the  terrible  Civil  War 
in  1B67 — and  I  am  happy  to  see  the  4i»- 
tinguiEhed  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(tiidr.  HruskaI  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time — it  had  an  estimated  population  of 
only  60,000.  but  our  Nation  encouraged 
the  pJoneerK  who  resided  there,  and  th^ 
have  made  a  great  State  of  It.  We  did 
not  coimt  heads  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  citizens  of  Nebraska  would  have  un- 
due influence  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  rea- 
son of  their  having  two  Members  there 
at  the  same  time  our  most  tiighly  devel- 
oped and  heavily  populated  States  had 
only  two  Members  each.  I  could  con- 
tinue to  call  the  roll  of  the  States  in  this 
manner,  but  I  close  by  simply  recalling 
that  as  late  as  1959,  when  Alaska  was 
admitted  to  statehood  with  an  estimated 
population  of  only  250.000.  our  Nation 
showed  again  its  faith  in  the  pioneers 
who  settled  there  and  our  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  encoiu-age  them  was  to  give 
them  direct  representation  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Nation  which  they  were  af- 
forded by  having  two  Members  of  the 
UjB.  Senate  and  one  Member  of  the  House 
of  fiepresentaUves.  Our  faith  in  the 
American  system  will  be  again  demon- 
strated by  the  growth  and  development 
of  Alaska. 

And  yet  there  are  those  now,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, including  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  would 
set  up  a  system  which  in  many  Instances 
wotild  deny  to  the  good  people  in  the 
leas  settled  portions  of  our  several  States 
the  right  to  have  a  nelghbirr  represent- 
ing them  in  one  house  of  their  State  leg- 
islature where  he  could  plead  for  the 
causes  which  are  important  to  them  and 
which  will  give  them  the  best  chance  for 
speedy  growth  and  development. 

Mr,  President,  I  depart  from  my  writ- 
ten text  at  this  time  to  remark  that, 
looking  at  the  map  of  otir  Nation  and 
seeing  the  vast  undemUiped  States  such 
m  Montana.  Me^nada.  Aiinnna.  Ooloradfa. 
Wyoming,  the  two  nalro»a».  and  other 
States  of  the  West,  I  do -net  aee  Jmw  It  te 
peealUe  for  a  U.S.  Senator  te  take  4he 
peeltlon  that  he  wants  to  depactifroBt  Vam 
traditional  system  followMl  in  oar  coun- 
try vfiUx  such  great  success,  and  which 
has  enabled  us  to  have  great  goveriunents 
in  all  50  States,  that  have  made  them 
progressive  and  moving,  in  which  each 
government  has  had  a  ohiwioe.  almost 
without  exception,  and  geneiftUr  VP  to 
this  good  day.  to  give  ragOBMBtetlan  to 
outlying  areas  which  reiialu  npaannta- 
Uon  by  neighbors  who  tmderstand  their 
problems,  whom  they  can  reach  to  talk 
vtrith,  and  whom  they  know  when  they 
talk  to  them. 

I  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  this  radi- 
cal change  is  the  philosophy  of  our  coun- 
try which  lias  contributed  so  greaUy  to 
the  building  of  our  country  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  Che  earth  has  iu>w 
been  embraced  by  the  majority  of  our 
Supreme  Court  and  apparently  has  stur- 
dy supporters  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  amoK- 
ment  the  other  day  to  nxy  friend  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirx]  and  my  friend 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydinos]  state  con- 


cluslcns  which  made  It  appear,  to  me  at 
least,  that  they  were  fearful  to  trust  the 
people  of  the  several  States.  They  spoke 
of  triokei-y  ha  the  State  legislatures  in 
the  submission  of  amendments  which 
they  thought  might  mislead  the  people. 
They  spoke  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
people  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  when 
It  came  to  the  matter  of  constitutional 
provislans  affecting  tiiem.  It  {u>peared 
to  me  that  they  doubt  and  they  question 
the  soundness  of  those  policies  of  our 
Giovemment  under  which  our  people 
have  gone  so  far  since  the  adoption  of 
our  original  Constitution. 

Th»¥  is  nothing  static  about  tiiis  great 
country  of  om«.  It  has  been  growing, 
developing,  and  will  continue  to  grow 
and  develop.  In  our  Government,  both 
Federal  and  State,  we  should  continue  to 
follow  the  pliikMoptiy  which  has  always 
been  ao  typically  Jonerican  and  continue 
to  allow  Tiwimltlnn  and  representation 
to  our  pioneerlBg  dtiaens  Wio  are  striv- 
ing, sometimes  agatnet  exeat  odds,  to 
develop  their  own  area  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  and  strength  of 
our  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed that  there  are  those  amongst  us 
who  seon  to  tiiink  that  we  are  about  to 
become  static  and  that  we  should  now 
eml^ace  a  philosophy  much  mare  appro- 
priate in  an  old,  old  comitry  which  is 
fully  developed  and  has  no  potentiality 
for  added  growth  in  the  future.  I  sim- 
ply Jiope  tiist  we  mmr  aepudiote  such  a 
change  nf  phlUiaiifliy,  vnd  by  sutonitting 
the  pending  amendment  nlh  »  •!  f  people 
of  tills  country  to  again:gi\ '  smiu  meas- 
ure of  freedom  to  every  Stoke  m  deter- 
noinlng  tor  Itself  what  type  of  dtetiUro- 
tion  of  mendsersbEb)  it  approves  lor  one 
house  of  its  legislatme. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  constitutional 
question  is  involved  by  an  Important  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  flie  Con- 
gress cannot  of  itself  correct  the  slttia- 
tion  by  the  passage  of  new  legislation,  as 
it  did,  for  instance,  court-ermfind  the 
earlier  decisions  of  the  Suprrm<^  Court 
in  the  s»»caHea  tideiandf  ras.  t:^  the 
pasaege  flf  a  mere  Ptatute  knov^  i,,-  the 
TMelands  Act.  » hich  was  pnbsequer.tly 
upheM'by  the  Supn  me  Court  a-s  ti  proper 
assertion  of  corj-i^Hfiona;  BUthoiitv  nnd 
jurisdiction.  The  facx  ihhi  tht  CoTv^ref '- 
cannot  cure  the  situatim;  in-  ptatutf-  d'^f^ 
not,  however,  relieve  it  o'.  rpsiwnsibility, 
K  seems  to  me  that  the  ConpresF  if  now 
under  a  heav>'  repponslblHty  at  thl.'  ve'-p 
time,  to  do  Its  part  uy  allowing;  the  pi^;)j 
themselves,  through  the  ve'-dict  of  the  50 
States,  to  correct  the  '  ar  lerous  depar- 
ture mftitoh  1  have  Just  referred  to  In  the 
changed  phflosephy  and  assertion  of 
power  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  re- 
apportionment cases  through  the  submis- 
sion of  a  oflnrtKHttoBal  ttraendment 
which,  though  recognMng  the  soundness 
of  ttie  apportionment  of  one  hcHise  of 
every  legislature  on  a  basis  of  popula- 
tion, will  still  permit  tlie  people  of  each 
State,  In  their  own  discretion  and  iii  view 
of  their  own  problems,  to  determine  that 
some  principle  other  than  strict  reliance 
on  popvlatien  wiU  better aente  their  State 
in  tbe  .ivparUfiOBeBt  -af  aeembership  of 
the  second  house  of  their  State  legisla- 
ture. 
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I  -.r.all  not  attempt,  tn  the  brief  time 
^rPimuu'd  me,  to  go  Into  all  of  the  argu- 
mpnt.s,  both  legal  and  nractlcal,  on  this 
rr.atfer,  but  it  does  seem  quite  clear  to 
me  that  the  Congress  la  under  a  heavy 
duty  to  submit  the  pending  constitutional 
ftmer.dmeiit  to  allow  the  people  of  the 
^  voial  .States  to  decide  through  action 
if  their  ifelslatures.  In  the  first  place, 
whether  they  wish  to  have  available,  as 
a  minimum,  the  machinery  which  would 
be  afforded  by  ratification  of  the  pending 
amendment,  and  in  the  second  place  to 
decide  for  themselves  by  vote  of  their 
peopif .  both  a"  an  early  date  and  follow- 
ing every  Federal  census  thereaUTter, 
what  basi.s  of  apportionment  they  feel 
will  best  serve  them  and  their  States  In 
fijcing  the  membersiiip  of  one  house  only 
of  their  Stat-e  leyi.iiatures. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  r;.>e  m  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  103,  the  new  at- 
tempt of  the  Se.iator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
IJirksen:  to  interfere  with  the  people's 
rii^ht  to  e<|aal  representation  In  their 
State  legislatures. 

Without  the  benefit  of  the  close  ex- 
amination that  committee  hearings 
would  have  afforded.  Senator  Dirksen 
again  seeics  to  amend  the  Coristitution 
to  overrUie  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
m  Reyno.d.s  against  Sims  and  related 
case.s. 

And  what  Senator  Dirksen  asks  us  to 
add  on  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Without  any  committee  hearings 
IS  a  strange  proposal  indeed — the  first 
constitutional  amendment  we  have  ever 
had  which  crea:,".s  an  exception  to  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  first  coiutltutlonal 
amendment  we  have  ever  had  which 
espouses  Inequality  as  a  virtue,  the  first 
time  m  our  constitutional  histoi-y  that 
we  would  be  acting  to  limit  rather  than 
expand  the  franchi.se. 

Nor  l4  thi.s  year's  version  any  better 
than  last  year  s. 

The  » larding  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  makes  it  clear  that  its  propo- 
nents do  not  want  the  courts  passing  on 
the  malapportionment  plans  that  they 
would  submit  to  the  people.  Section  2 
implies  that  the  courts  will  pass  on  a 
plan  only  if  it  is  submitted  by  a  legisla- 
ture m  which  neither  house  has  been 
reapportioned  The  reapportionment  of 
one  house  in  a  State  legislature  is  sxifB- 
cient.  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  draft- 
ers of  the  amendment,  to  Iteep  the  mat- 
ter of  reapportionment  out  of  the  courts. 
This,  of  course,  us  the  re<l  flag.  Under 
the  vague  standard  of  effective  repre- 
sentation '  *  '  of  the  various  groups  and 
interests  makinu  up  the  electorate."  a 
State  legislature  can  maKe  up  a  plan  in 
which  one  house  Ls  niai apportioned  to 
satisfy  the  interests  of  these  who  control 
tlie  legislature  at  the  particulatr  time. 
The  purported  lack  cf  .udicial  review, 
thei-efore  is  a.s  vital  to  this  years  ver- 
sion AS  It  was  to  last  year's. 

Those  who  oppose  th^tnalapportlon- 
ment  amendm.ents  have  often  said  the 
aim  of  the  amendments  is  to  perpetuate 
the  old,  rural  control  arid  that  that  is 
their  vice     The  proponents  of  the  mal- 


apportioi\ment  amendments  have  said 
the  same  aim  is  the  virtue  of  the  pro- 
posals. The  fact  is — and  we  should  all  be 
aware  of  this — that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  could  be  used  by  whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  In  power  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  attempt  to  perpetuate  and  extend 
control.  Whatever  the  party,  whatever 
the  area  of  the  State  which  controls  a 
legislature.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
is  a  vehicle  for  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  control.  Thus  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  is  undesirable  not  so 
much  becatise  it  favors  one  particular 
group  or  another,  but  because  it  is  bad 
government. 

Those  who  favor  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  argue  that  there  are  minorities 
in  the  State  which  deserve  special  repre- 
sentation. But  the  fact  is  that  a  State 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
minorities,  and  there  is  no  logical  reason 
to  make  any  one  of  them  more  equal  than 
the  others.  Why,  for  example,  should 
rwt  the  urban  poor  and  the  racial  mi- 
norities be  given  extra  representation? 
They  are  deserving  of  the  special  atten- 
tion of  government  and  have  seldom 
been  effectively  represented.  The  point 
is  that  many  minorities  have  a  case  for 
representation.  Because  these  claims 
inevitably  compete  with  one  another,  and 
because  there  is  no  basis  for  choosing  one 
over  another,  the  ultimate  fact  is  that  no 
one  should  be  overrepresented. 

This  year's  version  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  claimed  to  have  the  virtue 
of  requiring  that  a  plan  based  on  eqiiality 
of  representation  be  submitted  ta.  the 
people  along  with  the  plan  for  malappor- 
tionment. This  Is  a  slight  virtue,  but  it 
does  not  remove  the  basic  vice — that  the 
formulator  of  the  alternatives  is  the  very 
legislature  whose  motive  would  be  to  ex- 
tend its  control  by  the  plans  which  it 
frames  for  submission  to  the  people. 

Mr  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  is  no  better  than  the  proposal  which 
the  Senate  considered  and  rejected  last 
year.  In  the  meantime,  the  process  of 
reapportionment  has  gone  on  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  legislature  after  legisla- 
ture has  proved  that  reapportioiunent 
is  a  real  force  for  effective  State  govern- 
ment. The  f£u^t  is  that  the  federalism  of 
the  future — the  hope  that  the  States  will 
play  an  important  and  significant  role  In 
the  federal  system  In  the  years  to 
come — rests  on  the  reapportionment 
process  now  going  on.  We  must  not 
frustrate  that  process — we  must  defeat 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KiNNKDY  of  New  York  In  the  chair) , 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOIX   FOB   AOJODKNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DIKKSCN    AMrNOlfKITT    TKIXS    TO    PASS    BTTCK    Or 
SENATK  RXSPONStBOmr 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  may  remember  that  in  his 
speech  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  fMr.  Holland],  In  discussing  the 
colloquy  which  took  place  between  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TtdincsI 
and  myself  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
said  that  Senator  Tydincs  and  I  were 
fearful  to  trust  the  people;  that  we 
talked  about  trickery  In  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  our  opposition  to  the 
Joint  resolution  is  certainly  not  based  on 
unwillingness  to  trust  the  people.  As  I 
recall,  the  Senator  from  Florida  also 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  I  talked  about  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  people  to  vote  and  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  have  never 
taken  this  position  at  all. 

But  I  did  say — and  I  have  before  me 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Thursday, 
from  which  I  should  like  to  quote  a  few 
brief  paragraphs  pertaining  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida — that: 

The  Issue  concerns  whether  each  American, 
regardless  of  where  he  lives  or  his  back- 
ground, as  long  as  he  is  a  qualified  voter, 
should  have  an  equal  vote. 

The  referendum  Is  strictly  a  sweetener. 

It  is  an  appealing  sweetener,  but  just 
that — a  sweetener.  It  is  tossed  in  be- 
cause there  just  are  not  any  valid  reasons 
for  depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to 
an  equal  vote.  So  what  have  the  Dirksen 
amendment  proponents  done?  They 
have  cleverly  fallen  back  on  the  refer- 
endum device. 

The  argument  runs:  The  proposition  may 
be  unfair,  unwise,  retrogressive,  and  dan- 
gerous, but  so  what?  Why  not  let  the  peo- 
ple decide. 

Then  I  said: 

The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  peo- 
ple are  very  likely  to  be  required  to  vote  in 
a  rigged  election,  an  unrepresentative  elec- 
tion, because  the  l>ody  that  puts  the  ques- 
tion ha«  a  transparently  vested  interest  in 
securing  the  answer. 

I  should  like  also  to  suggest  an  argu- 
ment that  I  did  not  make  last  Thursday, 
but  which  I  think  is  really  the  best 
answer  to  all  of  this  discussion :  that  we 
have  a  one-man,  one-vote  system  of 
electing  legislatures ;  then  the  people  will 
decide  all  legislative  matters,  because  it 
will  be  their  legislatures,  elected  on  a 
truly  representative  basis ;  whereas  if  we 


have  a  referendum  which  permits,  under 
rigged  circumstances,  the  legislatures  to 
be  apportioned  on  malapportloned  basis, 
the  people  will  have  a  distorted,  diluted 
voice  for  the  following  lO  years,  under 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Finally,  on  this  point,  the  Constitu- 
tion specifies  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  shall  decide,  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
whether  constitutional  amendments 
should  be  adopted.  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  find  a  constitutional  father  or  a 
constitutional  expert  who  would  say  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  are 
absolved  of  their  responsibility  to  decide 
amendments  with  constitutional  refer- 
enda attached  on  their  merits,  if  the 
amendment  contains  a  provision  for  a 
referendum  which  then  refers  the  pro- 
posal to  the  people  for  a  vote.  This 
would  mean  that  we  do  not  assume  our 
own  representative,  elected  responsibil- 
ity for  deciding  the  case;  but  if  there 
is  a  referendum  attached,  no  matter  how 
wrong,  how  vigorously  we  may  disagree, 
that  we  should  automatically  vote  for 
it;  and  that  if  we  do  not,  we  would  be 
accused  of  not  representing  the  people. 

I  think  this  is  a  buckpasslng,  allbl- 
seeklng  argiiment. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  nUnois  [Mr.  DniK- 
sENl  delivered  a  speech  In  favor  of  his 
joint  resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103.  which  would  permit  State  legisla- 
tures to  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  other 
than  population  alone.  As  I  indicated 
the  following  day.  the  minority  leader 
was  as  eloquent  and  persuasive  as  al- 
ways. However,  there  were  several 
points  In  which  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  was  wrong. 

First,  on  page  8104  of  the  Record,  the 
minority  leader  maintained  that.  In  de- 
livering the  one-man,  one-vote  rule,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  exercised  an  amend- 
ment power  which  It  does  not  have.  But 
surely  the  same  could  be  said  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  opinion  in  Marbury 
against  Madison,  which  established  the 
right  of  Judicial  review,  even  though  the 
Constitution  is  silent  on  the  subject.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  which  struck  down 
segregation  in  spite  of  100  years  of  con- 
trary history.  The  same  could  be  said  of 
the  Scottsboro  case  of  1932 — ^Powell 
against  Alabama — where,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
State  must  supply  counsel  to  an  indigent 
criminal  defendant.  The  same  could 
also  be  said  of  the  post-1936  cases  in 
which  Congress  was  given  power  over 
the  economy  Immensely  greater  than  its 
previous  power.  The  point  is  that  there 
have  been  many  constitutional  revolu- 
tions which  could  be  described  as  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  term  "amendment" 
is  wrongly  used  when  it  is  used  to  convey 
ow>robrium. 

TH«  14TH  AMENOtCCNT  rOR,  HOT  AGAINST, 
CIVU.  RIORTS 

Also,  on  page  8104  of  the  Record.  It  Is 
said  by  the  minority  leader  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  took  no  account  of  the  his- 
torical context  or  relevant  text  of  the 
14th  amendment.    It  is  claimed,  as  ap- 


pears on  page  8105,  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment expressly  recognizes  that  a  State's 
right  to  malapportion,  since  it  provides 
that  a  State's  representation  shall  be 
diminished  in  the  proportion  by  which 
it  denies  the  vote  to  male  citizens.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  minority  leader  that  the 
court  ignore  the  long  history  of  malap- 
portionment. 

These  claims  are  plainly  erroneous. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  text.  The  14th 
amendment  provides  that  no  States  shall 
deny  a  citizen  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Rather  than  Ignoring  this  con- 
text, the  Coiut  Interpreted  It.  More- 
over, it  sounds  very  peculiar  to  claim 
that  a  provision  of  the  amendment 
which  punishes  a  State  for  denying  the 
vote  thereby  recognize  a  State's  right 
to  deny  the  vote.  If  the  State  has  the 
right  to  deny  the  vote,  why  should  It  be 
punished  for  doing  so? 

LONG    HIST08T    OF    KXPANDINO    THK    FRANCRISX 

In  regard  to  history,  both  the  distin- 
gxiished  minority  leader  and  the  emi- 
nent Justice  whom  he  cites.  Justice  Har- 
lan. Ignore  an  immense  amount  of  his- 
tory themselves.  They  look  only  at  the 
long  history  of  malapportionment.  But 
how  about  the  long  history  of  expanding 
the  frEinchlse  in  order  to  give  more  peo- 
ple a  more  effective  voice  In  government? 

When  our  Government  was  formed, 
there  were  no  religious  and  prt^erty 
qualifications  on  voting:  these  have  been 
removed.  The  President  is  now  elected 
by  the  people,  not,  as  was  originally  the 
case,  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Also,  there  are  presidential  primaries 
and  State  conventions  to  select  delegates 
to  national  presldentisd  conventions. 
Senators  are  now  elected  by  primary 
and  general  elections  Instead  of  by  State 
legislatures.  At  one  time  women  could 
not  vote;  now  they  can  by  virtue  of  the 
19th  amendment. 

At  one  time  Negroes  did  not  vote. 
Then  the  15th  amendment  was  passed 
to  give  them  the  vote;  and  of  late  there 
have  been  numerous  elTorts  In  civil 
rights  acts  and  In  the  24th  amendment, 
the  anti-poll-tax  amendment,  to  Imple- 
ment their  right  to  vote.  What  is  more 
Important  to  note,  the  Court  cited  much 
of  this  history  in  Reynolds  against  Sims, 
a  landmark  decision  which  provides  for 
the  one-man,  one-vote  representation  In 
the  State  legislatures. 

On  page  8109  of  the  Record,  an  arti- 
cle placed  In  the  Record  by  the  Junior 
Senator  frcwn  Illinois  says  that  the  prob- 
lem of  malapportionment  arose  because 
States  did  not  reapportion  their  lower 
houses.  This  Is  a  half-truth  only.  Many 
States,  perhaps  even  the  vast  majority, 
had  malapportionment  in  both  houses. 

OIEKSKN     AMENDMENT     BaiNaB     WOBSS 
CONrtTSION 

On  page  8110  of  the  Rjcord  of  last 
Wednesday  appears  a  colloquy  alleging 
that  Instability  will  occur  under  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  because  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  will  disagree  and  because 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  divided. 

This  is  nonsense  in  the  long  run.  Ftor 
In  the  long  run  the  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority will  settle  problems  and  we  will 


have  sUbility.  The  Court.  In  Reynolds 
against  Sims,  has  laid  down  the  basic 
one-man,  one-vote  rule.  In  Fortson  v. 
Dorsey,  379  U.S.  43  3(1965) ,  it  held  that 
countywlde  voting  meets  the  equal  pop- 
ulation principle  so  long  as  the  county 
has  a  fairly  proportioned  number  of  rep- 
resentatives. In  the  pending  Hawaii 
apportlormient  case  of  Bums  against 
Richardson  it  has  taken  up  the  question 
of  whether  registered  voters  or  total 
population  must  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
apportloriment;  and  it  will  solve  other 
problems  as  they  arise. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  equal  or 
greater  instability  under  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  Under  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103.  we  could  expect  at  least  50 
suits  after  every  decennial  census,  each 
suit  alleging  that  particular  interests 
have  not  been  given  effective  represen- 
tation. Further,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103  contains  the  very  large  number 
of  ambiguities  pointed  out  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

On  page  8110,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  says  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  is  an  attempt  to  produce 
an  amendment  consonant  "vrtth  the 
basic  philosophy  that  luiderlies  the 
American  system."  This  too  is  a  half 
truth.  On  the  one  hand  the  amend- 
ment would,  in  conformity  with  our  sys- 
tem, let  the  people  decide  on  malappor- 
tionment. On  the  other  hand,  the 
amendment  would  permit  the  majority 
to  strip  the  minority  of  equality  by  di- 
minishing one  of  the  most  valuable 
rights  of  citizenship,  the  right  to  vote. 
It  is  not  consonant  with  our  system  to 
permit  a  majority  to  diminish  the  most 
basic  rights  of  a  minority. 

SUBURBS,     NOT    CITIES,     WttA.    CAIN 

On  page  8110  an  article  Inserted  In  the 
Record  says  metropolitan  machines  will 
rule  the  roost.  This  is  wrong,  since  the 
fast  mushrooming  suburbs  will  obtain 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  one-man. 
one-vote  rule.  Moreover,  the  Colorado 
experience  detailed  In  a  speech  by  Al- 
len Dines,  the  speaker  of  the  Colorado 
House,  gives  proof  that  the  article  is 
wrong :  Dines  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  oppression  or  control  by  representa- 
tives from  cities  In  the  reapportioned 
Colorado  Legislature,  that  many  rurally 
sponsored  and  supported  bills  aimed  at 
aiding  niral  needs  were  enacted,  and 
that  rural  legislators  felt  they  had  re- 
ceived fair  treatment.  Also,  the  Michi- 
gan experience  proves  exactly  the  same 
thing,  that  is,  that  fairly  apportioned 
legislatures  treat  all  citizens  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Wisconsin  has  had  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  provision  In  Its  constitution  ever 
since  It  became  a  State  In  1848.  'Whire 
there  have  been  some  periods  through- 
out the  years  when  the  legislature  has 
not  appoitloned  itself  rapidly  after  the 
decennial  census,  it  nevertheless  did  do 
so.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  fair  kind  of 
legislature  that  we  have  had. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  the  State 
legislature.  I  know  of  no  farm  group  or 
farmer  who  claims  that  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  at  any  time,  recently  or  in 
the  past,  has  been  rigged  against  them. 
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In  fact,  many  city  people  cl&lm  that 
Wisconsin  is  tne  oiUy  State  In  the  coun- 

iry  which  su!i  provklea  full  and  complete 
proVK;Uon  f  ^r  the  dairy  farmers'  butter 
a»  against  oieo 

It  IS  the  c:ty  peop-  who  want  to  elinu- 
riate  the  dLscnmination  which  exlsta  in 
WlscorLsin  m  favor  of  butter.  Yet.  our 
one-mar.,  one-vot^  leglalature.  In  a  State 
which  is  90  percent  nonfarm.  haa  pro- 
vided that  protection  for  the  farm 
people 

Moreover,  the  Colorado  amd  Michigan 
xperiences  prove  not  only  that  reap- 
portioned legislatures  are  fair  legislatures 
but  also  that  equally  apportioned  legis- 
latures do  a  much  better,  far  more  effec- 
tive Job  In  passing  the  types  of  legiala- 
tlon   needed    in  modem   States. 

On  page  8111  an  article  Inserted  in 
ihe  RzcoPD  warns  'Jiat  courts  will  force 
the  drawing  of  hasty  and  lll-advlaed 
plans  of  reapportionment  This  la  non- 
sen.'^.  In  the  main,  thp  Ped>5ral  courts 
have  z:ver.  ley-.s-atures  adequate  time  to 
draw  up  plans.  The  problem  la  that,  due 
to  partisanship,  legislatures  have  some- 
times been  absohitely  unable  to  agree  on 
a  plan.  And  in  regard  to  Michl  an. 
where  the  article  accu.ses  a  Pedpra;  rourt 
of  giving  the  legisla  •;.-'>  ■  ;~"  2  davs  to 
draw  up  a  plan,  t.-^e  c-'i-i.::.^  ,\::A  ap- 
proval of  a  f  .lal  piai'  of  apportionment 
has  already  taKesi  s-^veral  years  and  la 
still  going  or.. 

The  article  also  denounces  the  Court 
for  overthrowing  the  Colorado  Federal 
plan  that  had  been  approved  by  the 
people  However,  the  vote  on  that  plan 
was  In  a  sense  ritrired.  since  the  plan 
which  would  have  apportioned  both 
hoises  by  population  contained  some 
very  undesirable  features,  for  example, 
tiiere  would  have  been  countywide  bal- 
loting that  would  have  made  It  necessary 
for  each  Denver  voter  t.  .  >;<•  for  8  sen- 
ators and  17  repre.se:  UwVr,3  :,at  would 
have  caused  baiiou  Vj  ex-  It  n.-  and  cum- 
bersome, and  tiia;  Aoa.cl  ...ave  aiade  dif- 
ficult ati  Intelligent  choice  among 
candidates.  Thu.s,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

The  MBtimpt.!  ;n  •  •  •  tliat  the  Colorado 
voters  made  a  definitive  choice  between  two 
contrasting  altfraattvea  and  Indicated  that 
■'minority  pr^x-piis  in  the  State  \m  what  they 
want"  d.>es  .-lo*.  appear  to  be  factually  luatl- 

rrasT  t'-rn -clock -back  amkndmev- 
On  page  8111,  and  at  length  o:;  pa*;e 
8103.  Senator  Dismstat  argues  that 
amendments  have  often  overturned  Su- 
preme Court  rulings.  The  usual  cita- 
tions for  this  type  of  a.-j^ument  are  the 
13th.  14th,  and  15th  amendments,  over- 
turning the  Dred  Scott  case  the  16th 
amendment  overturninf:  the  ca^e  out- 
lawing an  income  ta.x,  the  19in  amend- 
ment overturning  tlie  case  permitting 
States  to  refuse  the  franchi.se  to  women, 
and  the  24th  ame:idmeut  o-ertuming 
the  case  permitting  Stai<.>s  tc  levy  a  poll 
tax  The  Senator  seek.s  to  bring  his 
amendment  within  the  ambi"  of  tiic^e 
others,  saying  that  here,  too,  a  court 
ruling  should  be  overturned  But  there 
is  a  very  significant  difffrerce  between 
his  amendment  and  the  ot,;.er«  a::  i.-e 
otht-Ts     *ere     progressive     amendments 
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which  overturned  cases  that  had  pre- 
served a  status  quo  outmoded  by  histori- 
cal forces.  The  case  against  the  Income 
tax  was  reactionary,  the  Dred  Scott  case 
attempted  to  hold  back  an  abolition 
movement  that  had  literally  gained 
worldwide  Impetvis — that  Is.  Britain  had 
abolished  slavery — the  poll  tax  was  a 
device  to  maintain  the  dlsenfranchise- 
ment  of  Negroes,  and  In  our  society  It 
would  be  Incredible  If  women  could  not 
vote.  Amendments  13,  14,  15,  16,  19.  and 
24  overturned  these  anachronisms  in 
order  to  bring  the  Constitution  into  line 
with  changed  social  forces.  But  Senator 
DixKSEN,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  do 
the  opposite.  For  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims  the  Court  did  not  attempt  to  turn 
back  the  clock  in  order  to  ward  off  a  new 
social  order.  It  recognized  the  new  social 
alinement  in  a  progressive  decision.  It 
is  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  who 
iieek&  to  turn  back  the  clock. 

PAaS-THE-BDCK    AVZNDSCEMT 

On  pages  8111  and  8112  Senator  Dime- 
san  says  let  the  people  decide  on  his 
amendment.  However,  the  Constitution 
also  requires  the  Senate  to  pass  on  it, 
and  Senators  would  not  be  doing  their 
constitutional  duty  if.  despite  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  amendment,  they 
voted  for  it  in  order  to  let  the  people  vote 
on  it.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  the  ccaistltutional  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  pass  an  amendment  in 
Congress  is  to  prevent  iU-ad vised  amend- 
ments. Thus,  Senators  are  constitu- 
tionally required  to  use  their  best  Judg- 
ment rather  than  to  simply  pass  the 
buck  to  State  legislatures.  State  conven- 
tions, or  State  ref  erendums. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  had  called 
to  my  attention  a  letter  from  Prof.  How- 
ard D.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science.  Bowling 
Oreen  State  University,  of  Bowling 
Qreen.  Ohio,  which  shows  overwhelming 
exijert  opposition  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Apmn.  14.  1966. 
Memorandum:  Judgments  of  political  science 
professors  regarding  the  Dlrkaen  amend- 
ment. 
Prom:   Howard  D.  Hamilton,  chairman.  De- 
p>arunent   of  PoUtlcal   Science.   Bowling 
Oreen  State  Univeralty. 
A  nationwide  poll  in  January  ot  profeeaors 
of   political   science   regarding  the  so-called 
Dlrfcsen  amendment  shows  that  the  political 
science     i^ofession     overwhelmingly     disap- 
prove* of  that  propoml  by  a  raUo  of  about 
lotir  to  one.    Of  14«  reapondents  to  a  mailed 
questlcwmalre,   iia  ezpresaed  dlaapproval   of 
Bjay  conautuuonal  amendment  to  nulUfy  the 
declalon  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  ReynoUL* 
v.  Si-ma.    Of  the  146  respondents.  116  viewed 
the  ruling  of  that  case,  that  both  chambers 
of  State  legislatures  miwt  be  apportioned  on 
the    bails    of    populaUon.    aa   sound    public 
policy. 

Two  quesUona  regarding  the  Reynolds  case 
and  the  Dirksen  amendment  were  a  segment 
of  a  long  questionnaire  regarding  criteria  for 
apportionment,  prepared  and  circulated  by 
Prtrfs.  Charles  Barrel,  Howard  Hamilton,  and 
Byron  ll&rlowe  of  Bowling  Green  SUte  Unl- 
veislty.  That  secUon  of  the  que«Uonnalre 
read: 

"I.  trtmjiXBM.t.  or  kstnoum  v.  sncs 
"1    Was  the  decision  that  both  chambers 
of  a  legislature  must  be  districted  on  the 


bads  of  population  aound  pia>Uc  poUcv? 
Yeii— .     No—. 

•'2.  Do  you  favor  a  oonsUtutlonal  amend- 
ment to  pennlt  apportionment  of  one  house 
of  a  bicameral  legislature  upon  the  basis  of 
factors  other  than  population?    Tea — .    No . 

The  quesUonnalre  was  mailed  to  two 
groups:  to  a  random  sample  of  persons  listed 
as  State  and  local  government  spectaUsta  In 
the  biographical  directory  of  the  American 
PollUcal  Science  Association  (pp.  314-318). 
and  to  a  select  (and  smaller)  group  of  poilt-' 
leal  scientists  who  have  written  books  and 
Journal  articles  or  have  done  unpublished 
research  In  the  area  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment. On  those  two  questions,  the  Judg- 
menu  of  both  groups  were  almost  Identical. 
Tahulatityn  of  returns 


I.  Was  tbedeclslan. 
J.  Do  you  Ia»or-.... 


Random  sample     Briect  group 


Tea 


73 
31 


No 


n 

71 


Y«s 


43 

II 


No 


n 

41 


The  questionnaires  aijparently  reached  237 
persona.  ( A  few  others  were  returned  by  the 
poet  office  )  A  ret\am  rate  of  63  percent  (80 
percent  of  the  random  sample)  la  very  high 
few  a  formidable  questionnaire  of  80  ques- 
tions, and  establishes  a  high  degree  of  statis- 
tical relUblUty. 

saoBT  roEK 
/.  Appraisal  of  "Reynolda  v.  8ii>u" 
1.  Was  the  decision,  that  both  chambers  of 

a  legislature  must  be  dlsUtcted  on  the  basis 

of  population,  sound  public  poUcy?    Yes . 

No  — . 

a.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  apportionment  of  one  house 
of  a  bicameral  legislature  upon  the  basis  of 

factors    other    than    population?      Yea    

No  — . 

3.  Is  It  your  Judgment  that  the  Reynolds 
doctrine  of  subetantlal  equality  of  district 
populations  In  both  chambers  (check  one) : 

(a)  Virtually  precludes  application  of  any 
other  criteria.     ( 1 )   — 

(b)  Allows  some  room  for  use  of  addition- 
al criteria.     (2)   — . 

(c)  Allows  some,  but  not  enough  room  for 
additional  criteria.     (3)  — . 

(d)  Allows  adequate  scope  for  the  appli- 
cation of  other  legitimate  criteria.     (4)  — . 
//.  Xquality  of  district  populations:    Yard- 
sticks and  staruiardM 

16.  ShovUd  one  standard  b«  a  maximum 
permissible  deviation  from  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation    (population:  seats)  7         Yea     

No—. 

17.  IT  so.  what  should  be  the  maximum 
percentage  deviation  above  or  below  the  ratio 
of  representation?  (1)  10  percent  — .  (2) 
16  percent  —  .  (3)  20  percent  — .  (4)  26 
percent—.    (6)   60  percent — . 

IV.  Legitimate  criteria:  The  trinity  or  more? 
10.  The  criteria  for  districting  should  be 
exclusively  the  famlUar  trimty — dlstrtcU  of 
compact  and  contiguous  terrttOTy,  as  nearly 
equal  in  population  as  poaalble.  Tes  — . 
No—. 

20.  Primary  emphasis  would  be  on  the  trin- 
ity, but  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  other 
criteria.     Yes  — .     No  — . 

21.  Districting  should  be  guided  by  other 
criteria:  the  trimty  should  be  merely  the 
outer  limits  for  eSorta  to  achieve  other  ob- 
jectives.    Yes  — .     No  — . 

Vin.  Legitimate  criteria:  Specifiea 
Which  of  the  following  criteria  do  you  re- 
gard as  valid  or  invalid  in  drawing  districts 
for  maximizing  the  representative  character 
of  a  legislature?  For  those  you  regard  as 
valid,  check  the  relative  weight. 
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0) 
Valid 

(J) 
InvaUd 

1^- 
Impor- 
tant 

Deslr- 

able 

(*) 

Feonls- 

sibis 

0) 
Valid 

0) 
InvaUd 

a) 

Very 

Impor- 

taat 

(2) 
Desir- 
able 

(*) 
Permis- 
sible 

22.  Populatioa  equality .,^. 

M   CompMtiMM  an<l  oymm^try         <•>- 







GO.  Fosterlni  a  statewide  distribution  of 
seats  by  party  generally  prcHior- 
tional  to  vote 



^     intf'Wt  >>(  fnrii'nhfintf      ..' 





28.  Advantaee  of  msiority  party —.^. 

62.  AvertlM  mlnarlty  party  oontrcd  of 

S3.  Malntainlnc  pcdltloal  subdivisions  as 
repnseotative  units 

M.  Fostwing  a  stroog  block  of  minority 
members 



H   Not  rtlyViirur  mHinUm 

M.  Eilmlnstionofmoltimemberdlstrlrts 
tS.  Utilitstlon  of  multimember  districts— 
80.  Assurinc  etiinic  minorities  eootroi  of 
»OTT)<>  ni,«trl<^ 

30.  Mazlmlilns  Tiomogeoeoas  districts 



36.  Mftximklng  beterojniieaas  districts... 

40.  Foattrlnc  oompettUve  dietriets 

Vi.  Fostering  sale  dMrlets 

as.  Festering  the  strength  ot  resideDts 
outside  the  metropoUsee 

04.  Consfcletatkmofeeaoomic,  social,  and 
mfifmai  liilwisli 





■■ ' '  ■■ * 

t*    Minlmirinf    th«  nnmhar    ftf    flnnil^ 

nsnts  per  leelslstar  . 



46.  At  least  I  seat  for  every  eoonty 

48.  Asanrlng  some  seats  for  the  minority 
party    witbln    eacli   inetropolltsn 
oounty ... 

00.  Following  county,  city,  township, 
ward  lines  even  at  some  reduction  of 
TM>pulation  eooalltv 

(Add  any  others  which  you  regard  as  valid  and  check  the  relative  weight.) 


XI.    Minorities 

121.  Minorities,  particularly  ethnic,  should 
be  assured  representation  by  deslgnmg  dis- 
tricts In  which  they  will  be  preponderant. 
Yes  — .     No  — . 

122.  Mmorltles  are  better  served  by  not 
bemg  concentrated  In  a  district.  Yes  — , 
No—. 

123.  Mmorttles  are  better  served  by  not 
being  concentrated  In  a  district  only  If  the 
districts  are  competitive.     Yes  — .     No  — . 

124.  The  allocation  of  mmoritlee  should  be 
disregarded;  "reverse  dUcrlmlnatlon"  Is  Il- 
legitimate.   Yes  — .    No  — . 

XII.  Districting  agency  and  discretion 
131.  Districting    should    be    done    by    the 
leglslatiu-e   with   broad   discretion   to   select 
and   apply  apportionment  criteria.     Yes  — . 
No—. 

133.  Districting  should  be  done  by  

in  accordance  with  an  apportionment 
formula  for  each  chamber  spelled  out  In  the 
State  constitution,  and  subject  to  Judicial 
review  (check  one) : 

( 1 )  — Legislature. 

(2)  — Elective  officer  or  ez  oAclo  bocjrd. 

(3)  — Bipartisan  board,  selected  by  po- 
litical parties. 

(4)  — Special  nonpartisan  citizens  board 
as  In  Alaska  and  Great  Britain. 

(6)   —Other:   

134.  Dlstrtctmg  should  be  by  automatic 
and  Impersonal  procedures  which  minimise 
discretion.    Yes  — .     No  — . 

137.  Dlstrtctmg  should  be  done  by  com- 
puter programed  to  maximize  compactness 
and  population  equality.     Yes  — .    No  — . 

Mr.  President,  these  political  scientists 
who  were  polled  were  selected  as  the  most 
competent  in  this  field  In  the  Nation. 

First,  a  random  sample  of  persons 
listed  as  State  and  local  government 
specialists  were  interrogated. 

Secondly,  a  select  group  of  political 
scientists  who  have  written  books  and 
Journal  articles  or  have  done  unpub- 
lished research  in  the  area  of  legislative 
apportionment. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  experts  in 
this  reapportionment  area  if  e.xperts  can 
be  found. 

And  they  are  4  to  1  against  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

CXBAS   RAFTOS    CAZBTTK    DEMOLISHES    DIKKSKN 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  slick  Whlttaker 
Baxter  public  relation  firm  has  swamped 
many  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  with 
propaganda  favoring  the  Dirksen  one- 
man,  one-vote  amendment. 


Fortunately  many  newspapers  are 
finding  this  propaganda  barrage  un- 
convincing. In  a  recent  trip  I  took  to 
Wisconsin  I  found  this  to  be  true  re- 
peatedly in  my  State. 

In  Iowa  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  is 
another  case  in  point.  The  Oazette  has 
carried  a  series  of  hard-hitting  editorials 
which  in  my  judgment  demolish  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

The  Oazette  properly  calls  the  amend- 
ment "perhaps  the  most  important  single 
issue  to  come  before  this  Congress,  for 
it  deals  with  a  cornerstone  on  which  this 
Nation  was  founded — that  we  shall  be 
governed  by  majority  rule  with  full  pro- 
tection of  minority  rights." 

The  Oazette  points  out  that  the 
amendment: 

1.  Is  based  on  a  wholly  false  premise. 

2.  Is  a  blatant  attempt  to  repeal  the  XJS. 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  deci- 
sion based  on  the  14th  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. 

3.  Is  couched  In  vague,  misleading,  am- 
biguous language. 

4.  Is  an  attempit  to  put  the  States  back 
mto  minority-rule  straltjackets. 

The  Oazette  says: 

We  agree  with  Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
ptonents,  who  say  "let  the  people  decide," 
Under  one-man,  one-vote  apportionment, 
the  people  wlU  decide,  ttirough  their  elected 
representatives,  every  Issue  conUng  before 
each  session  of  a  legislatvire. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  editorials  on  the 
Dirksen  amendment  from  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Oazette  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  Apr.  13, 
1966] 

Tbe   DiRKSEir   Amendment 
The  Dirksen  amendment — the  one  dealing 
with   legislative  apportionment,   not  school 
prayers — Is  scheduled  for  debate  to  the  VS. 
Senate  this  week  or  next. 

It  Is.  perhaps,  the  most  Important  smgle 
Issue  to  come  before  this  Congress.  For  it 
deals  with  a  cornerstone  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded — that  we  shall  be  governed 
by  majority  rule  with  full  protection  of 
nUnorlty  rights. 

Known  In  legislative  language  as  Senate 
Jomt  Resolution  103  (the  text  may  be  seen 


elsewhere  on  next  pagti).  the  proposal  was 
mtroduced  Augxut  10,  1066.  by  Senator 
Eveket''  McKinlxt  Dzeksxn,  of  Ilimois,  the 
Republican  leader,  only  6  days  after  an 
earlier  version  was  defeated  In  the  Senate. 

It  Is  a  propoeal  to  change  the  Constitution 
with  an  amendment  which,  advocates  say, 
will  "let  the  people  decide"  every  10  years 
In  each  State  whether  they  want  the  mem- 
bership of  one  house  of  their  legislature 
based  on  factors  other  than  population,  as 
now  required  by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court. 

To  become  effective  the  proposed  amend- 
ment miist  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority (67)  of  the  100-member  Senate,  a  two- 
thirds  majority  (290)  of  the  4S5-Member 
House  and.  within  7  years,  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  (38)  of  the  60  States. 

So  It  has  a  long  row  to  hoe,  which  Is  a 
good  thing  since  this  proposed  amendment 
has  no  place  In  the  Constitution,  l>ecause  It: 

1.  Is  based  on  a  wholly  false  premise. 

2.  Is  a  blatant  attempt  to  repeal  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote  decision 
based  on  the  14th  equal  rights  amendment. 

3.  Is  couched  in  vague,  misleading,  am- 
biguous language. 

4.  Is  an  attempt  to  put  the  States  back 
Into  minority-rule  straltjackets. 

We  will  explain  at  greater  length  to  the 
inunedlate  future  these  reasons  why  this 
proposed  amendment  should  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  the  earlier  version.  That  version  was 
defeated  August  4,  1966,  when  39  Senators 
(not  includmg  Iowa's  2),  only  6  more  than 
the  one-third  necessary,  oourageotisly  went 
on  record  agamst  It. 

Meanwhile,  suffice  It  to  say  that  a  public 
relations  firm  has  been  paid  a  handsome  sum 
for  the  last  8  months  to  sell  the  Dirksen 
amendment  to  the  people,  which  is  a  real 
travesty  because  fundamental  rights  are 
somethmg  that  can't  be  sold  out  from  under 
the  people  like  soap. 

This  gigantic  sales  effort  Is  based  on  the 
popular  slogan  "let  the  people  decide."  And 
that,  by  coincidence  Is  precisely  what  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man.  one-vote  decision 
does — the  decision  which  the  Dirksen 
amendment  seeks  to  repeal. 

The  big  difference  between  the  Court  de- 
cision and  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  that 
the  decision  lets  the  people  decide,  through 
representatives  elected  on  a  pyopulatlon  basis, 
every  matter  coming  before  their  legislatures, 
whereas  the  amendmient  would  let  the  peo- 
ple decide  once  In  10  years  what  kind  of 
legislature  they  want. 

So  this  sales  effort  Is  a  snow  job,  pure  and 
simple.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  substitute  mi- 
nority rule  for  majority  rule;  to  legalize  mal- 
apportionment; to  make  area,  acres,  geog- 
raphy, livestock,  buildings,  trees,  city  blocks, 
or  you-name-lt.  more  Important  then  peo- 
ple.    It  Is,  In  effect,  an  effort  to  Implant  m 
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the  fundamental  law  of  our  land  the  Idea 
that  some  Indtvidiiala  and  come  groups  are 
entitled  to  m  re  legUlatlve  representation 
than  other  IndlTlduaJa  and  other  group*. 

In  short,  it  baa  no  place  In  the  Conatltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  State*. 

I  From    the   Cedar   Raplda   Gazette,  Apr.   13, 
1»66| 

DlKK.-)LN       V.VIiC.NaMKNT     BOOffTfl     A««a    BXFKS- 

:ii.si\Tius.  Hebx  la  THX  Text 
Scheduled  to  be  debated  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
shortly  U  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Dtrlcsen  amendment,  for 
'.•^  chief  sponsor,  Senator  DiRia«i»,  of 
r.Unols,  the  Republican  leader  In  the  Senate 
To  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  the 
amendment  must  receive  a  two- thirds  major- 
ity vote  .n  txjth  the  Senate  and  the  US. 
House  or  RepresentaOvee.  and  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
a^  '.t  was  Introduced  by  Senator  DnutsEN 
and  30  cosponsors  Augtist  10,  IWS.  only  6 
days  after  an  earl'.or  version  failed  to  muster 
the  necessary  two- thirds  majority  In  the 
Seiidtc: 

"a  J.  KSB.   lO* 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  to  the  people  of  each  State  power 
to  determine  tho  composition  of  Ita  legis- 
lature and  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
bership there., r  :r.  accordance  with  law  and 
the  provisions  .'  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States 

" Reiolved  by  ih.e  Senate  a^id  Hou*e  of 
Representatiiei  0/  tK*  Uniteti  State$  of 
Amerua  ii  Congrest  assembled  (tico-thirds 
of  each  Hj\:!r-  -oncurring  therein).  That  the 
loliowing  artic.e  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Coostltutlon  of  the  United 
States.  »'hi-h  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Cotutltutlon 
when  ratified  t:y  tne  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  ,i  the  several  SUtes  within  7  years 
of  lu  submi-ssiuii  to  ths  States  by  the  Con- 
gress, provided  that  each  such  legislature 
sha..  .n.'iMde  one  house  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  substantial  equality  of  population 
!n  icc'T'l.i:-.  c  with  the  most  recent  enumer- 
auc.n  provided   '.or  in  section  2  of  article  I: 

'    ABTICIJE  — 

•■  ScrTiTN  !  The  legislature  of  each  State 
sha.!  be  apportioned  by  the  people  of  that 
Btate  at  each  generni  elc  -ion  for  Representa- 
tlves  *.n  thf  C"nffrf»«.s  h»ld  next  following 
the  year  !n  whirh  ther*  's  '■ommenced  each 
snu.Tier  it:on  pr  .  i^le.i  '  t  1':  section  3  of 
article  I  In  the  case  o:  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture, the  members  .^f  one  house  shall  be  ap- 
portioned amonK  the  people  on  the  basis  of 
their  numbers  and  the  members  of  the  other 
house  may  be  app<^)rtsoner!  among  the  people 
on  die  jasis  of  poruifif  t:  geography,  and 
pc-lti.-a;  .^u.'-.^;; .  ,  =  ,  ..s  ,:  rder  to  Insure  effec- 
tive repreeentation  ;r.  '..he  State's  leglsla- 
t'lre  of  the  various  groups  *■:.-'.  Interests  mak- 
ing up  the  electorate,  in  -.rt'  ■■  ise  Of  a 
unicameral  leglsi.Htur  .;.'  !.  jiae  may  be 
apportioned  ainong  uw?  peopie  on  the  basis 
uf  si!bstar3:idi  equaiitv  ot  population  with 
such  weight  given  to  geci^rAp.av  .nnd  politi- 
cal subdivisions  as  ».i,  .iisur-^  eflt-  tlve  repre- 
sentation in  the  State  i  .''ijis.  .:  .rt-  of  the 
various  groups  oi;id  ii-.terea.s  ;;,^k.;,,:  ,p  the 
electorate. 

Snc  2.  A  plan  o'  apportionment  shall  be- 
come effective  only  after  it  has  been  sub- 
rtUtted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State 
and  approved  by  a  majority  oX  fhnsn  voting 
on  that  Issue  at  a  st^itewide  election  held  in 
accordance  with  xaw  ai^d  the  provisions  of 
this  ConsUtitiuii  I;  submitted  by  a  bi- 
:amerai  legisliiture  the  plan  of  apportlon- 
nisnt  shall  have  been  approved  prior  to  such 
election  by  both  houses,  on«  of  which  shaU 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
equality  of  population;  if  otherwise  sub- 
mitted It  shall  have  been  found  by  the  courts 


prior  to  such  election  to  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  includ- 
ing this  article.  In  addlUoo  to  any  other 
plans  of  apportionment  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  such,  election,  there  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  an  alterna- 
tive plan  of  apportionment  baaed  solely  on 
substantial  equality  of  population.  The 
plan  of  apportionment  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  voting  on  that  issue  shall  be 
promptly  placed  In  effect.'  " 

[Prom  the   Cedar   Baplds   Oaaette,  Apr.    14. 
19MI 
Ths  Pkemise  la  Fai.8X 
In  Mn  earlier  editorial  we  wrote  that  the 
Dirksen  amendment  dealing  with  legislative 
apportionment    has   no   place   In    the   Con- 
stitution because  It  is: 

1.  Based  on  a  wholly  false  premise. 

2.  A  blatant  attempt  to  repeal  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decision 
based  on  the  14th  "equal  rights"  amend- 
ment. 

S.  Couched  In  vague,  misleading,  and  am- 
blguoos  languSLge. 

4.  An  attempt  to  put  the  States  back  Into 
minority-rule  straitjackets. 

It  Is  baaed  on  the  false  premise  that  his- 
torically azid  traditionally  the  makeup  of 
State  legislatures  has  been  "just  like  Con- 
gress— one  House  on  area,  one  House  on 
population." 

This  Is  not  only  a  false  premise.  It  Is 
pure  fiction.  In  Congress,  the  Senate  is 
based  on  States,  not  area,  and  the  House  Is 
based  largely  on  population. 

But,  historically  and  traditionally,  the 
legislatures  of  a  majority  (27)  States,  includ- 
ing Iowa,  were  based  wholly  on  population 
and  those  of  9  other  States  largely  on 
[>opulatlon.  This  was  true  from  the  time 
these  M  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union 
until  legislators  broke  their  oaths  of  ofBce 
by  refusing  to  reapportion  their  seats  peri- 
odically, as  required  by  the  constitutions  of 
their  respective  States. 

After  some  60  years  of  this  defiance,  the 
people  went  to  the  Court,  the  only  course 
open.  The  Court  accepted  jurisdiction  in 
the  now  famous  Baker -Carr  case  In  1962. 
For  the  Court  Is  as  concerned  over  Infringe- 
ment on  minority  rights  as  on  majority 
rights.  Especially  so  when  a  minority  of  one 
inqtiires  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  same 
say-so  In  shaping  the  laws  of  his  State  els  the 
next  fellow.  The  Court  held  that  he  Is  so 
entitled  in  its  landmark  one-man.  one-vote 
decision  of  1904. 

Now  we  find  many  supporters  of  mal- 
apportionment, those  who  fought  reappor- 
tionment efforts  every  step  of  the  way.  unit- 
ing behind  the  confusing  language  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  It  Is  their  last  hope  to 
restore  minority  rule  to  the  States — the  kind 
of  minority  rule  that  fenced  States  to  default 
many  reeponsibtlities,  opening  the  way  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  step  into  the  re- 
sulting vacuums  in  response  to  public  de- 
mand for  programs  the  States  should  have 
provided. 

No  more  objective  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment is  available  thsin  that  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  appeared  In  the 
CoNcaxaoioifM.  Rxcord  for  January  24,  1966, 
pages  996-1001.  The  Ubrary  takes  no  posi- 
tion on  the  amendment's  merits,  but  says 
emphatically  it  wotild  be  in  the  interests  of 
all  p&rtlee,  should  It  be  adopted,  to  clarify  its 
language  to  make  sure  It  carries  out  the 
amendment's  Intent. 

As  a  good  example  of  what  the  Library 
means,  take  the  phrase  found  in  the  amend- 
ment that  one  legislative  house  shall  be 
"apportioned  on  the  basis  of  substantial 
equality  of  population."  That  can  be  inter- 
preted any  way  a  legislature  wants  to  In- 
Interpret  It.  Or  take  another  critical  phrase, 
which  provides  that  a  State  may  deviate  from 
fair  apportionment  standards  "in  order  to  in- 


sure effective  representation  of  the  various 
groups  and  interests  making  up  the  elec- 
torate." 

The  Library  of  Congress  asks:  "What  Is 
'effective  representation'?  How  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  total  does  one  need  to  have 
effective  representation?  Does  the  number 
vary  or  remain  constant?  Is  the  number  of 
representatives  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  people  with  a  ptartlcular  Interest,  ioid.  If 
not,  what  Is  the  ratio?  Are  all  groups  with 
distinct  interests  to  be  Insured  effective  rep- 
resentation  or  jtist  some?  If  not,  which? 
How  are  groups  discriminated  among?  Is 
'effective  representation'  the  ability  to  pass 
a  desired  measure?  To  veto  an  objectionable 
one?  Only  to  be  heard?  Or  something  else? 
Is  everyone  to  be  given  equal  votes  in  the 
leglBlattire?  If  not.  by  what  standards  Is 
inequality  to  be  Introduced?'' 

We  repeat,  this  proposed  amendment  has 
no  place  In  the  Constitution. 

[From  the   Cedar   Rapids   Gazette.   Apr.   15. 
I960) 

Ths  Bto  Crrr  Mtth 

An  argument  heavily  relied  on  by  pro- 
ponents to  sell  the  IMrksen  amendment  on 
legislative  apportionment  Is  that  the  big 
cities  wUl  take  over  the  government  In  each 
State  If  the  SufM-eme  Court's  one-man,  one- 
vote  decision  Is  not  repealed  or  modified. 

Sven  a  cursory  examination  of  the  facts 
exposes  this  sirgtunent  as  a  full-blown  myth, 
whether  legislators  are  elected  from  single- 
member,  or  multimember,  districts. 

Arizona's  House  of  Representatives  offers  a 
good  example  because  It  was  one  of  the  few  In 
any  State  to  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis  before  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  was 
handed  down. 

There  are  80  members  In  Arizona's  House 
and  exactly  half  come  from  single-member 
districts  in  the  largest  county,  Maricopa, 
where  the  largest  city.  Phoenix,  U  located. 
Another  17  represent  the  second  largest 
county,  Pima,  with  the  second  largest  city, 
Tucson.  So,  between  them  these  3  big- 
county,  blg-clty  delegations  could  outvote 
the  rest  of  the  State  67  to  33  and  would  con- 
trol every  piece  of  lef^latlon  Introduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dirksen  amendment  pto- 
ponents. 

But  the  record  shows  that  the  delegations 
from  these  two  counties  have  seldom  agreed 
on  anything  since  Phoenix  was  made  the 
capital  city.  Moreover,  Maricopa  County's  40 
representatives  (c*  Pima  County's  17,  for  that 
matter)  seldom  ever  vote  as  a  bloc  on  any 
question.  More  often  than  not  Uhey  split 
every  ooncelvable  way  on  Important  Issues. 

This  Is  because  they  represent  different 
interests  and  different  political  parties  and 
each  has  the  same  say-so  as  the  next  fellow 
because  each  represents  about  the  same 
number  of  people.  So  neither  the  big  coun- 
ties nor  the  big  cities  dtanlnate  In  Arizona. 

Even  in  Iowa,  where  the  house  delegations 
from  the  two  biggest  counties  (Polk  with 
Dea  Moines.  Unn  with  Cedar  Rapids)  were 
elected  at  large,  there  is  no  evidence  of  big- 
county,  big-city  domination  that  even  closely 
resembles  the  small-county,  minority-rule 
domination  that  existed,  without  objection 
from  moet  Dirksen  amendment  proponents, 
for  the  first  60  years  of  this  century. 

The  facts  are  that  under  one-man.  one- 
vote  appMsrtlonment  there  seldom  are  blg- 
clty.  small-city,  big-county  or  small-county 
blocs.  Instead,  small  minorities  are  formed, 
usually  on  thu  basis  of  constituent,  business, 
personal,  or  area  Interests,  to  deal  with  each 
substantive  issue. 

Minority  A  may  favor  a  sales  tax  increase, 
minority  B  an  increase  in  the  Income  tax, 
and  minority  C  an  Increase  in  luxury  tax. 
while  minority  D  wants  to  bold  the  line  on 
all  taxes  and  minority  E  wants  to  ipcrease 
the  school  aid  appropriation. 

When  the  sales  tax  increase  bill  comes  up, 
minorities  B,  C,  and  D,  like  small  eddies  In 
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a  large  pool,  flow  into  enough  of  a  tem- 
porary majority  to  beat  tV  Mission  ac- 
complished, they  swirl  away  from  the 
majority  to  reform  Into  amall  minority 
eddies.  Then,  when  the  bill  to  Increase  the 
Income  tax  comes,  minorities  A,  C,  and  D 
niay  flow  together  to  block  It  unless  minori- 
ties B  and  C  have  enough  strength  to  pass 
it,  etc. 

And  In  each  minority,  one  finds  representa- 
tives from  big  and  small  counties,  from 
various  areas  of  the  State  imd  from  each 
political  party. 

Under  one-man.  one- vote  apportionment 
the  big  city  myth  is  exploded.  So  is  the 
equally  full-blown  myth  that  small  counties 
have  no  voice.  It  provides  for  each  legisla- 
tor to  repreoent  approximately  the  same 
number  of  people  as  his  fellow  legislator, 
and  has  the  same  voting  power,  regardless  of 
where  he  lives. 

So  we  agree  with  Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
ponents who  say  "let  the  people  decide." 
Under  one-man.  one-vote  apportionment,  the 
people  will  decide,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  every  issue  coming  before 
each  session  of  a  legislature. 

But  the  Dirksen  amendment  seeks  to  re-, 
store  1-man,  19- vote  apportionment  to 
Iowa — and  restore  apportionment  of  even 
greater  disparitla  to  sonM  other  States. 
That's  another  reason  why  tt  has  no  place 
In  the  Constitution  and  should  be  defeated 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  refer  once  again  to  the 
questionnaire  of  political  scientists  which 
has  just  been  placed  In  the  Record. 

It  is  interesting  that  as  long  ago,  I  be- 
lieve, as  2  years  ago,  the  Gallup  poll 
questioned  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  their  position  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decision,  and 
this  most  highly  reelected  and  most 
scientific  of  polls  found  that  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  the  people  of  America 
supported  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

Now  we  find  the  political  scientists,  the 
men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  studying 
government  and  specifically  State  and 
local  government  and  reapportionment 
by  a  moet  decisive  majority  of  4  to  1  ap- 
prove the  Supreme  Court's  decision  and 
disapprove  any  amendment  such  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103,  which  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  which  would 
set  It  aside  in  whole  or  in  part. 

It  seemi>  to  me  that  this  is  convincing 
and  impressive  testimony.  Many  people 
might  wonder,  under  these  circum- 
stances, why  it  is  that  the  House  voted  so 
strongly  for  the  Tuck  bill,  which  would 
have  stricken  the  Reynolds  against  Sims 
one-man.  one-vote  decision,  and  that  the 
Senate,  in  Its  last  vote,  voted  something 
like  57  to  39  for  another  version  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer,  I  think,  is 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  are,  of 
course,  very  sympathetic  with  their  good 
friends  who  serve  In  State  legislatures, 
and  very  responsive  to  the  feelings  of 
State  legislators.  This  is  natural.  It  is 
predictable,  It  Is  understandable.  As  one 
who  has  served  In  a  State  le^slature,  I 
find  myself  In  great  sympathy  with  these 
people,  who  are  under  pressure,  and  find 
It  is  extremely  dlfUcult  for  them,  without 
destroying  their  careers  or  the  careers 
of  good  friends,  to  follow  a  one-man.  one- 
vote  principle. 

But  I  believe  that  Senators  should  re- 
examine their  pKMltlons,  recognizing  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court 


Is  sound  not  only  in  the  judgment  of  an 
orrarvhelming  majority  of  the  people 
when  questioned  but  also  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  p>olitic&l  scientists. 

Mr.  EJISTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  most  significant  single  issue 
in  the  entire  debate  over  the  reappor- 
tionment amendment  is  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  franchise  involved  In  the 
amendment's  provision  that  the  people  of 
each  State  will  have  the  opportunity,  by 
popular  vote,  to  choose,  within  a  well-de- 
fined framework,  between  alternate  plans 
for  the  composition  of  their  State  legis- 
latures. 

This  issue  can  be  summarized  very 
simply  in  the  phrase,  "let  the  people  de- 
cide." 

I  confess  that  it  has  been  rather  wryly 
amusing  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  many  of 
my  ccdleag^es  who  share  my  strong  feel- 
ings in  support  of  the  amendment,  to 
note  the  rather  defensive  squirming  evi- 
denced by  opponents  over  this  basic  fea- 
ture of  the  amendment. 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  elected  public  offi- 
cial to  take  the  position  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  right  of  franchise:  or,  that 
he  believes  that  the  same  people  who 
have  exhibited  such  sterling  intelligence, 
such  superb  sagacity,  such  inspired  good 
judgment.  In  electing  him  to  office  can- 
not be  trusted  to  exercise  similar  keen 
perclpience  in  voting  on  an  issue  of  such 
grave  Importance  to  them  as  the  method 
of  choosing  their  State  legislature. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  oMX>nents  of  the 
reapportionment  amendment  have 
chosen  to  avoid  this  embarrassing  i>hase 
of  the  issue — preferring  Instead  to  paint 
dark  pictures  of  alleged  dangers  such  as 
wholesale  adoption  of  the  rotten  borough 
system  of  merry  old  England  or  of  city 
slickers  being  conned  into  legislative 
pigeon  dnHJs  by  fiendishly  clever  rural 
hayseeds,  always  forgetting  that  none  of 
these  unlikely  inequities  could  possibly 
take  place  unless  a  majority  of  a  State's 
people,  voting  on  a  one-man.  one-vote 
basis,  approved  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  at  all 
times  during  this  debate  firmly  fixed  and 
borne  In  mind  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment in  itself  does  not  change  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims.  It  simply  gives  to  the  people  of 
each  State  an  option  to  modify  in  a 
limited  way  the  Supreme  Court's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  subject  to 
a  carefully  wwked  out  procedure  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
governed.  The  procedure  Includes  the 
requirement  for  bicameral  legislatures  of 
one  house  thereof  remainlns  apportioned 
solely  on  a  population  basts,  as  required 
by  Reynolds  against  Sims;  the  option  to 
the  legislature  to  propose  a  plan  for  the 
second  house  being  apportioned  on  a 
combination  of  population  and  area  or 


political  subdivision;  the  necessity  to 
place  such  a  proposed  plan  on  the  ballot 
where  it  must  be  approved  by  popular 
vote  before  it  can  become  effective;  and 
the  further  requiraxkent  that  there  must 
be  a  review  by  ix)pular  vote  of  such 
action  every  10  years. 

Clearly,  such  a  procedure  makes  pro- 
vision for  deliberate,  intelligent,  and  pru- 
dent action  on  a  fundamental  policy 
question  by  the  very  people  who  are  most 
directly  concerned  and  affected  thereby, 
and  who  are  most  eminently  entitled  and 
most  qualified  to  determine  issues  of  that 
kind. 

And  that  brings  us  inrunediately  to  the 
question:  Does  one  really  believe  that  a 
majority  of  a  State's  people,  under  any 
circumstances,  would  vote  to  impose  on 
themselves,  for  a  10-year  period,  a  legis- 
lative apportionment  system  contrary  to 
their  own  best  interest? 

If  one  really  believes  that,  then  how 
can  one  justify  the  belief  that  a  majority 
of  a  States  people  can  competently 
choose,  for  a  6- year  period,  the  best 
qualified  person  to  represent  their  in- 
terests in  the  U.S.  Senate? 

The  two  positions  are  incompatible,  of 
course.  It  is  no  wonder  that  few  of 
the  opponents  of  the  reapportionment 
amendment  choose  to  argue  against  the 
principle,  "let  the  people  decide." 

But  there  are  some  opponents  of  the 
amendment  who  do— some  peopie  who 
do  attempt  to  justify,  on  philosophical 
grounds,  their  unwillingness  to  extend 
the  right  of  franchise  to  the  people  on 
this  imtxtrtant  issue.  I  think  their  argu- 
ments deserve  attention. 

For  example,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Douglas]  has  been  quoted 
in  the  Progressive  magazine  as  stating 
that: 

EqusUity  of  voting  Is  an  inalienable  right 
and  should  not  be  tampered  with.  We  should 
not  submit  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  subtract  from  the  inalienable 
rights  of  American  citizens.  Citizens  cannot 
seU  tbemselTes  into  permanent  Indentured 
servitude  even  though  they  do  bo  contrac- 
turally. 

We  find  this  ctnious  argument  reijeated 
In  the  \iews  of  several  Senators  contained 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  wWch  reported  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  to  the  full  Senate: 

Citizens  of  this  country  cannot  sell 
themselves  into  slavery.  The  degree  of  free- 
dom of  religion  and  speech  we  enjoy  have 
nerer  been  considered  proper  subjects  for 
dotcrmlnation  by  referendtun.  Qnr  inalien- 
able rights  are  protected  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  they  ultimately  derive  from  the 
moral  law. 

There  are  so  many  things  wrong  with 
this  line  of  argument  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  of  its  many  inner  contra- 
dictions to  refute  first. 

Cltisens  voting  by  orderly,  established 
process  on  a  specific,  well-dcflned  pro- 
posal to  the  secrecy  of  the  voting  booth 
do  not  sell  themselves  into  slavery.  They 
determine  thereby  their  own  destiny  in 
fashion  well  approved  by  self-gm'em- 
ment  principles.  To  deny  tliem  that 
oppcn^unlty  in  the  present  instance, 
however,  would  in  harsh  reality  subju- 
gate them  to  riavery  created  by  Supreme 
Court  decision  if  that  decision  were  ooe 
which  the  peopie  did  not  want  lor  tbelr 
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respective  Stales.  Let  them  have  a 
chance  Ui  decide  whether  they  favor 
that  decision  or  not.  The  DtrkBen 
amendment  gives  them  a  chance  to  do 
so  Opponents  would  deny  the  people 
that  opportunity. 

INAI.IE.VABLE    RIGHTS   UNDOl   OVK  COlfSHrUTlOW 

So-called  inalienable  rights,  derived 
from  moral  law  or  natural  law.  have  been 
the  subject  of  argument  by  philosophers 
Bince  the  beginning  of  time. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
states : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  aelf-evldent, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  tbey  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable HightA.  that  among  these  are  Life, 
liberty  and  ptirsult  of  Happiness. 

Nowhere  In  the  Declaration  Is  the  par- 
ticular definition  of  "equaUty  of  voting" 
as  ba^sed  exclusively  on  one  man,  one 
vote  listed  as  an  inalienable  right. 

'At  thi.s  point  Mr.  Harris  took  the 
chair   a.s  Pre.«;duig  Officer.) 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  nor  Is 
this  alletied  inalienable  right,  which 
severa'  Senators  imply  Is  protected  imder 
the  Constitution,  mentioned  In  that 
document.  To  the  contrary,  the  Con- 
.'ititution  .specifically  prescribes  a  very 
different  procedure  to  Insure  equality  of 
voting  with  respect  to  the  composition 
of  the  leKl-ilative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government— a  procedure  which  bal- 
inces  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept  In 
'he  selection  of  one  house  with  the 
regional  concept  in  the  selection  of  the 
other  house.  This  procedure,  the  prece- 
dent for  '*  hich  is  established  in  the  Con- 
.stltution  IS  the  very  procedure  which  the 
reapportionment  amendment  would 
make  possible  in  the  composition  of  State 
legislatures,  provided  the  people  of  any 
State  desire  it. 

Purtherniore.  the  10th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  provides: 

TTie  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Under  this  provision,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  always  have  believed  they 
posse.ssed  the  inalienable  right  to  pattern 
their  State  legislatures  after  the  federal 
system  if  they  so  desired — and  they  did 
have  that  inalienable  right  until  a  ma- 
)ority  of  the  Supreme  Court  decided  to 
take  it  away. 

But  It  is  instructive  to  remember  that 
the  Court  based  its  apportionment  de- 
cisions on  an  interpretation  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  And 
•.vhile  many  able  constitutional  au- 
thorities and  members  of  the  Court  itself 
disagree  with  that  interpretation,  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  not  an  original  part  of  the 
Constitution,  but  like  other  amendments 
was  added  to  it  by  the  people  themselves, 
throui-ih  action  of  their  State  legisla- 
tures 

In  other  words,  if  those  who  believe 
that  their  particular  definition  of  voting 
equality  is  an  Inalienable  right  under  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  right  not  determined 
by  moral  law.  but  by  the  people  them- 
selves. And  if  the  people  decide  that 
they  made  a  mistake,  or  that  the  Court's 
interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  14th 


amendment  with  respect  to  legislative 
apportionment  is  a  mistake,  they  have 
the  power  and  the  right,  under  the 
amendment  procedure,  to  correct  that 
mistake,  and  to  assert  for  themselves.  If 
they  choose,  the  prior  Inalienable  right 
they  possessed  under  the  original  Con- 
stitution, to  define  voting  equality  in  a 
manner  that  is  different  from  the  defini- 
tion sought  to  be  imposed  by  others. 

May  I  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
people  at  one  time  adopted  the  18th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  then 
later  decided  that  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take; whereupon  they  adopted  the  2l8t 
amendment  to  correct  that  mistake.  In 
both  instances  they  resorted  to  article 
V  of  our  Constitution  providing  amend- 
ment procedures.  It  cannot  be  plausibly 
argued  that  the  adoption  of  the  18th 
amendment  forever  enshrined  prohibi- 
tion against  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages as  an  inalienable  right  and  the  Con- 
gress should  not  have  submitted  the  21st 
amendment  to  the  State  legislatures  for 
ratification  because  it  would  have  sub- 
tracted from  that  right. 

INAUZNABI^    RIGHTS    17NDSK    TRX    UNTVKRSAI. 
DECLARATION   Or  ITUMAM   RiCHTB 

Another  document  dealing  with  in- 
alienable rights,  to  which  the  United 
States  has  subscribed.  Is  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  adopted  by 
the  1948  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  declaration  cites  an  extensive  list 
of  rights  and  freedoms  to  which  every- 
one, in  every  country  Is  entitled.  Voting 
rights  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Article  21.  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
take  part  In  the  government  of  his  country, 
directly  or  through  freely  chosen  represent- 
atives. 


And: 

ArUcle  21.  (3)  The  wlU  of  the  people  shall 
be  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  government; 
this  will  shall  be  expressed  in  periodic  and 
genuine  elections  which  shall  be  by  universal 
and  equal  suffrage  and  shall  be  held  by  secret 
vote  or  by  equivalent  free  voting  procedures. 

Voting  rights  are  not  defined  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
as  an  Inalienable  right  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with;  neither  the  U.S.  Constitution 
nor  the  Universal  Declaration  enshrines 
the  exclusive  procedure  of  one  man,  one 
vote  as  an  inalienable  right,  as  some 
opponent  would  have  us  believe  it  Is. 
Indeed,  the  voting  procedures  practiced 
in  the  United  Nations  itself  are  distinctly 
contrary  to  the  Senator's  concept  of  equal 
suffrage. 

According  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights — 

The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis  of 
the  authority  of  government — 

That  is  the  very  basis — the  rationale — 
of  the  reapportionment  amendment.  It 
is  a  restatement  of  the  phrase,  "let  the 
people  decide' — truly  an  inalienable 
right  which  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment would  deny  the  people. 

The  opponents  of  the  reapportionment 
amendment  seem  to  be  perfectly  content 
to  entrust  the  matter  of  the  people's 
rights,  not  to  the  people  themselves,  but 
to  the  transient  majorities  of  courts. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  their  statement 
"the  degree  of  freedom  of  religion  and 


speech  we  enjoy  have  never  been  con- 
sidered proper  subjects  for  determina- 
tion by  referendum  "? 

The  freedom  of  religion  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  course,  have  utterly 
nothing  to  do  with  methods  of  voting 
procedures  in  the  apportionments  of 
State  legislatures.  Unlike  the  latter, 
which  are  not  specifically  defined  In  our 
Constitution,  religious  freedom  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  are  specifically  enim- 
ciated  in  the  Constitution.  But  as  every- 
one knows,  they  have  been  subjected  to 
interpretation,  and  in  some  instances, 
restriction,  by  the  courts.  And  If  the 
people  at  any  time  disagreed  with  these 
interpretations  or  restrictions,  they 
would  have  every  right  to  demand  action, 
through  constitutional  amendments,  to 
change  these  interpretations,  Tliey 
would  have  every  right  to  exercise  the 
privilege  acknowledged  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  that: 

The  win  of  the  people  shall  be  the  basis  of 
the  authority  of  government. 

Another  constitutional  right,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  has  been  modified  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  al- 
leged pornographic  literature,  to  exclude 
published  material  without  redeeming 
social  value.  This  restriction  has  been 
further  broadened  in  a  recent  decision 
to  include  considerations  of  the  moti- 
vation of  the  publisher,  based,  among 
other  things,  on  the  names  of  the  post 
offices  from  which  the  material  is  mailed. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  comment, 
pro  or  con,  on  the  merits  of  this  particu- 
lar decision,  and  I  know  of  no  great  pub- 
lic outcry  against  it.  But  if  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  public — a  majority  of  the 
public — disagreed  strongly  with  this 
particular  limitation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  would  the  public  noc  have  the 
right  to  seek  a  change,  through  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  process?  Would 
Senator  Douglas  argue  that  this  particu- 
lar interpretation — this  particular  defi- 
nition of  an  inalienable  right — should 
never  be  subjected,  as  it  were,  to 
referendum? 

Finally,  in  examining  the  curious  line 
of  reasoning  by  some  of  the  opposition 
with  regard  to  certain  issues,  certain 
positions  on  which  they  happen  to  have 
a  firm  opinion,  regardless  of  what  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  people  might  be, 
that  the  will  of  the  people  should  not  be 
the  basis  of  the  authority  of  goverrmient, 
we  come  to  this  odd  statement  that  "citi- 
zens cannot  sell  themselves  into  per- 
manent indentured  servitude  even 
though  they  do  so  contracturally." 

raOPRIETT     or    SENATORIAL    ELECTIONS    rOB 
RETEBENDUM 

Do  the  opponents  of  the  reapportion- 
ment amendment  really  believe  that  a 
legislative  apportionment  system  based 
partly  on  regional  consideration  is  a 
form  of  indentured  servitude?  If  they 
really  believe  that,  how  can  they  be  part 
of  such  a  system?  How  can  they  sit 
here,  as  Members  of  the  UB.  Senate,  if 
they  believe  that  an  apportionment  sys- 
tem based  on  factors  other  than  one 
man,  one  vote  is  a  form  of  indentured 
servitude? 

Does  any  Senator,  In  his  heart  of 
hearts,   regard  himself  and  his  fellow 
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Senators  as  30th  century  Simon  Legrees? 
When  he  faces  his  constituency,  as  some 
of  us  will  this  year,  does  he  regard  the 
voters  ot  his  State,  underrepresented  by 
his  standards  in  this  Senate,  as  denizens 
of  an  ante  bellum  slave  market? 

I  submit  that  no  Senator  can  seriously 
believe  his  own  fanciful  contention  that 
a  legislative  apportionment  system 
based  on  factors  other  than  population 
is  a  form  of  involuntary  servitude, 

OTHER    CONBTTTtmONAL    AJCXNDKENTS   ON 
VOTING    RIGHTS 

Why  the  Innovation  at  this  day  and 
hour  of  placing  a  particular  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  tlie  cloth- 
ing of  an  inalienable  right  not  proper  for 
determination  by  referendum?  Thank 
goodness  a  similar  effort  was  not  suc- 
cessfully Invoked  at  earlier  years  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Otherwise  some  highly 
valued  changes  In  our  Constitution 
would  not  be  a  part  of  our  Constitution 
today.  Three  times  our  Constitution  has 
heretofore  been  amended  on  the  subject 
of  voting  rights:  the  15th  amendment, 
forbidding  both  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments from  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  the 
19th  amendment,  forbidding  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  from  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  sex ;  and  the  23d  amendment, 
forbidding  both  Federsd  and  State  Gov- 
ernments from  laying  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  national 
Constitution  had  been  Interpreted  and 
applied  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  pro- 
vision of  these  amendments.  Not  a  sin- 
gle opponent  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  would  be  heard  to  say  that  any  of 
the  cited  situations  encompassed  an  in- 
alienable right  not  proper  tor  determina- 
tion by  referendum.  And,  of  course,  in 
the  history  of  our  Constitution,  other 
amendments  of  very  high  and  far-reach- 
ing Import  were  referred  to  the  States 
for  their  decision.  The  instant  proposal 
should  also  be  so  submitted  pursuant  to 
article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

Justice  Douglas,  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  spoke  to  this  point  very  appro- 
priately, only  recently: 

Sometimes  the  decisions  of  this  Court  are 
not  approved  In  the  long  ran.  And  consti- 
tutional amendments  are  made,  for  ex- 
ample, our  Court-  held  that  the  graduated 
Income  tax  was  unconstitutional.  And  we 
got  the  16th  amendment — we  changed  that. 
Otir  Court  held  that  a  State  could  lay  a  poU 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting,  and  that  was 
changed  with  respect  to  Federal  elections. 
Our  Court  held  that  a  State  cotild  keep 
women  from  voting  and  tb«t  was  changed 
by  the  19tb  amendment.  This  Is  part  of 
ttie  process.  People  can  have  such  Consti- 
tutions— such  provisions — as  they  want. 

To  those  who  contend  that  this  partic- 
ular interpretation  of  the  Constitution — 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds 
against  Sims — is  not  proper  for  de- 
termination by  referendum,  let  there  be 
addressed  a  simple  question:  Had  the 
Suprenxe  Court  decided  that  case  or 
Baker  against  Carr  in  opposite  fashion, 
would  those  now  opposing  the  reappor- 
tionment amendment  have  ceased  Uieir 
elTorta  for  a  one-man,  one-vote  rule,  so- 
called? 


To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it  In 
the  negative,  because  the  Supreme  Court 
several  times — the  latest  only  about  5 
years  prior  to  Baker  against  Carr — re- 
fused to  assume  Jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject of  State  legislative  apportionment. 
Yet  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule  persisted  in  behalf  of 
their  concept. 

Now  that  they  have  succeeded  by  the 
route  of  Court  decision,  they  seek  to  fore- 
close the  governed — the  people — who  are 
the  ultimate  source  of  poU  ileal  decisions 
of  the  highest  order,  from  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  issue. 
These  opponents  say  to  the  people,  in 
substance:  "Now  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken  in  our  favor,  we  will  make  it 
our  business  to  block  and  frustrate  any 
chance  for  you  people  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  You  must  remain  forever  sub- 
ject to  the  Supreme  Court  Interpretation 
in  spite  of  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  you  the  right  of  amendment. 
We  shall  deny  you  the  exercise  of  that 
right." 

To  such  as  those,  I  eamestlj'  say :  have 
more  faith  In  the  people.  Come  down  off 
your  lofty  perches  of  Intellectual  superi- 
ority, climb  out  of  your  Ivory  towers,  and 
mix  a  bit  with  the  common  people.  They 
are  not  as  unqualified  or  as  gullible  in 
matters  like  this  as  you  think. 

This  Senator  has  never  been  able  to 
agree  with  the  statement  of  one  par- 
ticular Pounding  Father,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  said:  "Your  people,  sir, 
are  a  great  beast." 

A  mob,  of  course — any  mob — can  be  a 
beast.  But  i>eople,  as  individual  citizens 
voting  at  the  secret  ballot  box  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  pursuant  to  orderly  process, 
are  not  beasts.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  that  they  are 
thinking,  serious-minded  citizens,  fully 
qualified  to  cut  through  the  claims  and 
counterclaims  of  political  and  polemical 
argument,  to  reach  Intelligent,  thought- 
ful decisions. 

In  some  circumstances,  they  may  even 
be  more  capable  of  reaching  independent 
conclusions  than  their  elected  represen- 
tatives who  are  often  subjected  to  the 
special  influences  of  pressure  groups. 

This  would  be  especially  true  of  a  pop- 
ular vote  on  the  structure  of  a  State  leg- 
islature within  the  narrow  limits  and 
carefully  safeguarded  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

THE     RErEaEMOVM     PROCESS 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  have  less  faith  in  the 
people  is  that  they  may  not  have  had 
the  experience  of  watching  closely  States 
where  direct  legislation  is  available  to 
the  people.  A  number  of  States  have 
long  had  a  tradition  of  decision  on  im- 
portant issues  by  the  voters  at  the  polls. 

It  has  been  possible  for  the  people  of 
these  States,  through  the  initiative  or 
referendum  process,  to  bring  proposi- 
tions of  high  importance  before  all  of  the 
voters  for  decision.  Often  this  right  has 
been  exercised  in  areas  where  a  legisla- 
ture itself  has  failed  to  act. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  people  have 
been  called  upon  to  vote  on  highly  con- 
troversial propositions,  some  of  them  of 
dubious  validity.  The  record  will  show 
that  by  and  large  the  people  have  acted 


wisely.  And  Just  as  a  legislature  will 
sometimes  enact  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation, the  people  of  California,  for  in- 
stance, recently  Approved  a  ban  on  pay 
television,  which  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  courts.  In  a  system  ot 
dii-ect  legislation,  the  courts  of  course 
must  determine  constitutionality,  Just  as 
they  are  called  on  to  determine  the  con- 
stitutionality of  legislation  enacted  by  a 
legislature. 

During  recent  years,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  measvires  placed  on  the  bal- 
lot by  Initiative  and  referendum  having 
to  do  with  reapportionment  Except  in 
the  ii^tance  of  Oregon,  the  people  of  all 
the  States  when  this  subject  has  been  an 
election  issue — voting  on  a  one-man- 
vote  basis — voted  against  one  man,  one 
vote  as  the  exclusive  method  of  appor- 
tioning both  houses  of  their  State  legis- 
latures. This  was  no  paradox — this  was 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  that  the  Interests  of  all  the 
people  were  best  served  by  providing 
meaningful  representation  for  the  lesser 
populated  areas  in  one  of  the  two  legisla- 
tive houses. 

Among  measures  the  voters  of  various 
States  have  adopted  through  direct  leg- 
islation have  been  initiatives  calling  for 
increased  State  support  of  their  public 
schools.  Recently  the  people  approved 
an  antlfeatherbeddlng  hiitlative  bring- 
ing California,  Arizona,  and  South  Da- 
kota into  line  with  the  Federal  award  re- 
moving unneeded  firemen  on  diesel 
freight  trains.  Daylight  saving  time  has 
been  adopted  through  the  direct  legisla- 
tion, initiative  system  in  particular 
States 

I  believe  that  an  impartial  analysis  of 
the  results  of  voting  on  ballot  Issues  by 
the  people  will  indicate  that  the  people 
know  what  they  are  doing — that  given 
the  opportunity  they  can  be  trusted  to 
act  intelligently  and  in  their  own  best 
Interests. 

With  re^)ect  to  legislative  apportion- 
ment, I  am  sure  that  there  are  States 
where  the  people,  unlike  the  people  of 
Colorado.  Michigan,  California,  and  Ne- 
braska, would  not  opt  for  another  plan. 
But  why  not  let  them  decide  for  thMn- 
selves — why  Inflict  the  decision  upon 
them  from  on  high? 

Under  the  reapportionment  amend- 
ment, no  State  would  have  to  adopt  the 
Federal  plan  of  apportionment  if  Its  peo- 
ple did  not  wish  it,  Similarly,  no  State — 
as  now,  unfortunately  is  the  case — would 
have  to  forego  adoption  of  the  Federal 
plan  against  the  wishes  of  its  people. 

The  reapportionment  amen<ftnent, 
purely  and  simply,  extends  the  people's 
right  of  franchise  to  this  important  area 
of  legislative  apportionment. 

In  my  dtecusslon  of  direct  legislation, 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  statewide 
elections  on  ballot  issues  are,  or  should 
be,  in  any  way  a  substitute  for  the  legis- 
lative process.  I^Lrect  legislation  is, 
rather,  a  supplement  to  the  legislative 
process  and  (^vioualy  should  be  employed 
sparingly. 

The  long  ballot,  sometimes  typical  of 
elections  in  States  where  issues  are  voted 
on  at  the  ballot  box,  is  long  only  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, often  technical  constitutional 
amendments  submitted  to  the  people  by 
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the  legislature  Itself.  Sometimes,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  controversy  engend- 
ered by  such  propositions,  it  Is  claimed 
that  they  are  InsuflQclently  understood  by 
the  electorate 

But  the  important  ballot  proposi- 
tions— the  State  bond  Issues  submitted  to 
the  peopie  by  the  legislatures,  and  the 
mea^iures  presented  to  the  voters  by  in- 
itiative petition — are  actively  argued  pro 
a:.d  con  and  are  thoroughly  understood. 

Legislative  apportionment  is  such  an 
importaiit  Lssue — an  issue  that  is  vital  to 
'iie  people,  and  an  issue  that  they  cer- 
tainly understand. 

To  argue  against  this  extension  of 
democracy  ls  to  accept  the  argimient  that 
this  is  a  republic,  not  a  democracy — 
let  us  keep  it  that  way."  That  over- 
simplified argument  refuses  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  neither  a  republic, 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  nor  a 
democracy  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  but  an  inspired  combination  of  the 
two — a  democratic  republic.  Adherence 
to  that  argument  would  demonstrate 
that  the  opponents  of  the  reapportion- 
ment amendment  have  too  little  faith  In 
the  people,  too  little  confidence  in  their 
in.heren.t  wisdom. 

ThLs  Stnator  has  faith  In  the  people. 
I  believe  that,  with  the  enactment  of  the 
reapportionmer.t  amendment,  they  will 
make  the  ris<ht  decision,  the  appropriate 
decision,  .Sfate  by  State — based  on  the 
special  needs  and  the  special  situations 
which  exist  State  by  State.  They  will 
also  have  the  option  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  if  they  so  choose. 

I  trnst  *he  people,  -xnd  fully  subscribe 
to  the  provisions  of  our  great  Constitu- 
tion providing.'  m  its  article  V  for  its 
amendment  by  the  people,  and  which.  In 
spue  of  contentions  to  the  contrary, 
places  no  hmit-s  on  the  .subjects  which 
can  be  con.sidered  by  the  people  in  pro- 
!X)sed  amendment,?  It  Is  the  people  who 
are  en u tied  to  decide  and  should  decide 
which  of  their  rights  are  Inalienable. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  opponents 
of  the  reapptjrtionment  amendment,  up- 
on reflection  and  on  reexamination  of 
their  innermost  feelings  with  respect  to 
the  principles  of  self-government,  will 
decide  that  the  people  of  the  50  States 
can  be  trusted,  and  that  they  will  join 
with  us  in  sending  the  amendment  to 
the  States  for  their  consideration  and 
decision 

They  cannot  do  otherwise  if  they  sub- 
scribe to  Lhe  basic  premise  expressed  in 
the  Umve;-.sal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  that  the  wnl  of  the  people  shall 
be  the  basis  of  government  "  In  simple 
words —  let  the  people  decide." 
s    bst^vtm:    «.vd   wiDrspuKAD  sruFPOmr  or 

ThouKhtfui.  forcpf'ii  ex;  resslons  from 
pjeopie  In  evei-y  walk  of  life  throughout 
the  50  States  favor  Set;ate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1Q3  National  leaders  have  testified 
before  the  Congress.  Tens  of  thousands 
ijf  letters  have  poured  in,  speaking  for 
solution  of  this  cnUcal  problem. 

To  the  voices  of  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, educati.in.  the  great  national. 
State  and  local  organisations  of  this 
country  has  been  added  an  overwhelm- 
ing  abundance    of    newspaper   editorial 


comment  urging  adoption  of  a  reappor- 
tionment constitutional  amendment.  In 
a  personal  survey  of  Just  a  few  of  our 
great  newspapers,  102  dally  papers  to  be 
exact,  I  find  well  over  two-thirds — of  the 
dally  papers,  mind  you — urging  afOrma- 
tive  action.  Among  the  weekly  papers, 
the  favorable  ratio  is  far  higher.  I  think 
this  Is  strongly  indicative  of  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  America. 

KATIONAi    LKABEXfl    tN    EDtTCATION    aXJPPORT 
DUKSSN     AMINDMSNT 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  concern 
over  this  subject  is  so  great  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Nation's  leading  and  most 
prominent  educators  joined  in  sasrlng: 

A«  educators,  we  look  upon  the  decision 
which  n)U«t  ■oon  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
regarding  Senate  Joint  ReaoIuUon  103.  as  a 
matter  which  should  and  must  b«  made  a 
matter  erf  nationwide  concern. 

Tlie  resolution  deals  with  the  subject  of 
bow  State  legislatures  may  be  apportioned, 
but,  to  us  It  raises  the  alarming  question  of 
whether  the  voters  of  this  Nation  are  to  be 
denied  in  perpetuity  a  right  that  was  being 
enjoyed  In  the  Colonies  in  this  land  even 
before  our  Constitution  was  drafted  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  helping  guide 
and  balance  wheel  In  our  national  progress. 
Simply  stated,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  decide — the  right  to  decide  how  they  want 
to  be  represented,  how  much  voice  they 
want  to  give  minority  groups,  how  much 
flexibility  they  want  in  their  governmental 
structure,  and  how  threats  of  political  dic- 
tatorship shall  be  curbed. 

It  behooves  ail  concerned  to  remember  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  U  entirely  per- 
missive In  nature.  This  Is  proper  and  in 
keeping  with  democratic  processes.  The 
resolution  brings  back  to  life  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  permissive  majority  expres- 
sion, to  retain  and  continue  in  practice,  the 
concept  of  balanced  representation  under 
which  most  of  our  States  have  made  their 
greatest  progress.  -^ 

The  decisions  of  the  court«  of  our  land 
have  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  enact  a 
constitutional  amendment  if  we  are  again 
to  go  forward  under  the  principle  that  all 
segments  of  our  population  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  body  that  governs  them.  With- 
out approval,  significant  geographic,  social, 
and  economic  interests  wUl  henceforth  be 
denied  proper  representation  even  If  the  ma- 
jority will  of  the  voters  would  have  It 
otherwise.  Quick  approval  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  Is  required  If  we  are  to  put 
our  time- tested  formula  of  balanced  repre- 
sentation back  on  the  track. 

The  names  of  educators  Joining  the 
statement  are : 

Dr.  Leslie  Wright,  president,  Samford 
University,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 

Dr.  Karl  Lamb,  professor  of  political 
science,  Cowell  College.  University  of 
California,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.; 

Dr.  Doak  S.  Campbell,  president 
emeritus,  Florida  State  University,  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.: 

Dr.  Philip  M  Crane,  professor  of  his- 
tory, Bradley  University,  Peoria,  ni.; 

Dr.  Noble  W.  Lee,  dean.  John  Marshall 
Law  School,  Chicago,  m.; 

Dr.  W.  J.  Moore,  former  dean.  Eastern 
State  Kentucky  College,  Richmond,  Ky.; 

Dr.  Philip  P.  Dur,  professor,  University 
of  Southwest  Louisiana.  Lafayette,  La. ; 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Phillips,  president. 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Prof.  James  K.  Pollock,  professor  of 
political  science,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ; 


Dr.  D.  W.  McCain,  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hattlesburg, 
Miss.; 

Dr.  Mllo  Ball,  president  emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha,  Nebr, ; 

Mr.  J.  A.  Pritchett,  SUte  board  of  edu- 
cation. Windsor,  N.C. ; 

Dr.  Boyd  Sobers,  professor  of  political 
science,  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada. 
Ohio; 

G.  R.  GrifBn,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Ramona,  Okla.; 

Dr.  James  H.  Jensen,  president,  Oregon 
State  University,  Corvallis,  Oreg.; 

Dr.  Abner  McCall,  university  president. 
Waco.  Tex.; 

Dr.  William  T.  Muse.  dean.  School  of 
Law.  University  of  Richmond,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  and 

Col.  J.  M.  Moore,  president,  Greenbrier 
Military  School.  Lewlsburg,  W,  Va. 

LOCAL    COVCXKMENT    OFnCIALS    SUPPORT 
DIKKSZN   AMENDMENT 

Representing  government  at  the  local 
level  across  the  Nation,  many  active  lead- 
ers of  long  experience  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  joined  in  a  statement  sup- 
porting the  reapportionment  amend- 
ment.   In  part,  their  statement  read : 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  most 
county  oflicials  throughout  the  country  that 
unless  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  Is  ap- 
proved and  the  "right  of  the  people  to  de- 
cide" is  preserved,  many  drastic  changes  are 
in  store  for  local  governments.  Without  the 
DLrksen  amendment  urban  boss  control  of 
State  legislatures  can  be  extended  on  to  other 
units  of  government,  regardless  of  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  voters  in  the  governmental 
areas  so  involved.  Leaders  agree  that  unless 
county  oflicials  make  their  views  known  to 
their  Senators  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
county  governments  will  inevitably  be  faced 
with  months  and  years  of  uncertainty  and 
frustration. 

Included  among  those  who  Joined  in 
this  stateme^it  are  the  following: 

W.  W.  Dumas,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties; 

Loren  Yoimg,  of  Springfield,  HI.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Super- 
visors and  Commissioners; 

Don  Cafferty.  of  Stillwater,  Minn., 
past  president.  Association  of  Minne- 
sota Counties; 

Parrell  Rock,  of  Rexburg.  Idaho,  presi- 
dent, Idaho  Association  of  Commissioners 
and  Clerks; 

Judge  Ellis  A.  White,  of  Ontarto,  Oreg., 
president  Association  of  Oregon  Coun- 
ties; 

Lawrence  H.  Johnson,  of  Algoma.  Wis., 
president,  Wisconsin  County  Boards  As- 
sociation; 

Jerome  E.  Dean,  secretary -treasurer. 
North  E>akota  County  Commissioners; 

Victor  E.  Dolenc,  president,  Wyoming 
Association  of  County  OflBcials;  and 

Francis  ORourke.  Westchester,  NY.. 
chairman,  Westchester  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 
TsariMonr  or  ootxiinors  FAVoanta  pkoposeo 

AMENDMENT 

Comments  of  various  Governors  of 
our  great  States  are  of  added  signifi- 
cance as  we  deliberate  this  question. 
These  comments  are  part  of  the  official 
record  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of  re- 
apportionment of  State  legislatures. 
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KKVADA  OOV.  GKANT  aaWTSE 


The  Honorable  Grant  Sa^xTer,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Nevada,  said: 

nrst.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
no^  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Suprame 
Court  ot  the  Dnlted  States  to  have  reached 
the  conclusion  which  it  did  in  Baker  v. 
Carr  and  the  subsequent  caaes  dealing  with 
apportionment  of  State  legislatures.  The 
Court  has  spoken,  and  we  accept  the  con- 
clusions that  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  o< 
the  United  States  requires  that  Ixith  bouses 
of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  popolatton.  unless  a 
State  can  show  that  apportionment  on  some 
other  basis  is  not  arbitrary  within  the  mean- 
ing of  prior  declalons  construing  the  clause. 
In  my  opinion,  the  question  raised  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  is  whether  or  not 
a   change   In   the   Constitution   is   desirable. 

In  Nevada,  the  1860  Federal  censiu  showed 
that  one  county  in  our  State  contained  about 
45  percent  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
The  population  of  tliat  county — Clark  Coun- 
ty— has  continued  to  grow,  and  population 
estimates  indicate  that  It  may  now  con- 
tain more  than  half  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. It  Is  understandable  that  the  people 
of  the  other  counties  are  concerned  alwut 
the  consequences  of  granting  control  of  t>oth 
houses  of  the  legislature  to  one  county. 
They  fear  rightly  or  wrongly  that  their  Inter- 
ests will  neceasarUy  suSer,  not  so  much 
as  a  result  of  deUl>erate  action  by  representa- 
tive* of  the  one  populous  county,  but  be- 
cause their  problems  will  not  be  given  ade- 
quate attention.  Senator  Javrrs  mentioned 
a  momant  ago  the  importance,  for  example, 
of  agrlcultiu'al  representation.  This  would 
be  true  m  our  State  under  the  reapportioned 
legislature.  Agriculture  would  have  very 
little  representation.  Thera  are  many  peo- 
ple In  the  one  populous  county  who  are 
not  In  favor  of  control  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  by  their  representatives. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
and  historical  difference  between  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  Congress  and  apportion- 
ment at  State  leglslaturee.  The  CS.  Senate 
was  created  a*  one  means  of  preserving  to 
the  Original  Thirteen  States  some  of  the  sov- 
ereignty  they  enjoyed  after  the  Revolution 
and  b«f  ore  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Article  I.  section  3,  and  the  17th  amendment 
provlda  for  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.  An 
arrangamant,  by  the  way,  ttke  people  of  Ne- 
vada are  very  happy  with.  The  14th  amend- 
ment, under  which  the  reapportionment 
cases  were  decided,  applies  only  to  the  States. 
NevartbaleM,  the  success  of  the  coogrea- 
sional  stnicture  suggests  that  a  simUar  struc- 
ture In  State  legislatures  may  t>e  desirable 
and  the  very  sovereignty  aclcnowledged  In 
the  Federal  system  should  as  weU  be  recog- 
nised a*  appUcabie  to  the  composition  of 
Stat*  legislatures.  I  do  not  i>eiieve  that  the 
senators,  representatives,  and  State  legisla- 
tors who  voted  In  favor  of  adoption  of  the 
14tb  amendment  intended  that  it  t>e  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  the  people  of 
the  various  State*  of  the  rl^t  to  adopt  the 
Federal  system  or  any  other  for  their  legis- 
latures. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
system  should  be  forced  upon  the  people  of 
the  State*,  nor  do  I  believe  that  representa- 
tion on  a  population  basta  In  both  iiotise* 
should  be  forced  upon  the  people  of  the 
State*.  There  Is  much  to  t>e  said  In  favor  of 
either  system.  It  is  my  position  that  the 
people  should  be  allowed  to  decide  the  com- 
position of  their  re^>ecttve  legislatures. 
What  may  be  desirable  in  a  State  In  which 
the  population  is  evenly  spread  over  the 
State  may  not  be  dealrabie  in  a  State  such  a* 
Nevada  where  the  bulk  of  tke  popuiaUon  1* 
coBoentrated  in  one  or  two  areas.  Per- 
sonally, I  favor  the  Federal  system  for  Ne- 
vada,   which   we  have    always   used   in   our 


State,  becanae  I  think  It  ha*  provided  some 
of  the  necessary  checks  and  balances  our  eco- 
nomic and  population  structure*  require, 
but  I  am  unable  to  predict  with  any  accu- 
racy how  the  people  of  Nevada  as  a  whole 
would  vote  on  the  qiiestlon.  In  any  event,  I 
believe  that  the  choice  should  be  left  to 
them. 

COLOKADO  COVXaNCa  JOHK  LOVS 

The  Honorable  John  Love,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  said : 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear •  •  •  and  bring  you  some  of  my 
thoughts,  but  also,  I  think,  perhaps  more 
Important,  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  al>out 
Colorado's   reapportionment    history,    which 

1  think  points  up  the  problem  ntore  clearly 
than  perhaps  any  other  State.  I  also  think 
it  is  true  that  many  of  the  tilings  that  prior 
witnesses  have  been  talking  about  are  dem- 
onstrated very  clearly  in  the  population  dis- 
tribution and  in  the  geography  of  the  State 
of  Oslorado, 

First  as  to  the  reapporttonment  history. 
on  Jtuie  16  of  last  year,  in  a  compai^on  case 
to  Bmker  v.  Carr,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  ca*e  of  Lucas  v.  Forty-Fourth  General 
Assembly,  et  al.,  a  case  in  which,  as  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  I  was  a  party  de- 
fendant. As  you  Itnow,  that  case  held  un- 
constitutional and  void  a  plan  of  legislative 
apportionment  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Colorado  electorate  less  than 

2  years  earlier,  and  embodied  In  our  State 
constitution.  The  voters  o(  Colorado,  in 
adopting  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  wa*  overturned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
evinced.  In  my  opinion,  an  ^preclatlon  of 
the  diversity  of  our  State  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  fair  representation  of  the  rural 
minority  in  our  legislature.  Our  voters  had 
a  clear  choice  l>etween  a  plan  which  appor- 
tioned seats  for  Iwth  houses  of  the  leglalattire 
on  a  popxUation  basis  only,  and  a  plan  which 
GO  apportioned  the  lower  bouse,  but  took 
other  factors  into  consideration  In  the  upf>er 
houae,  the  so-called  federal  plan.  In  the 
election  which  was  held  in  1962,  the  voters  in 
every  county  without  exception,  and  by 
about  a  a-to-l  majority  on  the  statewide  baals 
adopted  the  second  plan,  the  federal  plan. 

Nevertheless,  this  plan  was.  as  I  said. 
declared  to  be  vMattve  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution by  the  Supreme  Court  and  we  loet 
no  time  in  complying  with  the  Court's  opin- 
ion. Pursuant  to  my  call,  on  July  1.  the  44th 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  Colorado  convened  in 
Its  second  extraordinary  aeesion  of  1964. 
The  first  extraordinary  seaeion.  held  In  April 
of  last  year,  had  t>een  the  general  line  in  My 
redlstrlct  Ooiorado's  oongreaalonal  districts 
in  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Court's  ntan- 
date  In  Wesberry  v.  Sanders,  876  U.S.  1.  Tb* 
iegialature  thereby  reloeUmtly  destroyed  the 
homogeneity  of  Colorado's  uniqae  western 
Elope  as  a  oongreeatonal  district,  represented 
by  Congressman  AavTMAix.  The  second  aee- 
sion pawed  a  plan  of  reapportlnnm  en t  for 
the  State  legislature  which  was  approved  by 
the  three-judge  U.S.  district  court  panel  for 
thm  district  of  Colorado,  and  which  I  signed 
into  law  on  July  8,  1964.  We  subsequently 
held  an  election  in  accordance  with  this  plan. 
I  think  Colorado  wa*  the  first  State  to  com- 
ply with  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate. 

Nevertheless,  I  appear  here  today  to  lend 
my  support  to  the  eifforts  of  this  committee 
to  consider  a  means  of  allowing  States  to  ap- 
portion at  least  one  houae  of  their  leglala- 
turea  by  taking  into  account  factors  other 
than  population  alone.  In  this  respect.  I 
disagree  with  the  ptailoaophy  of  equal  pro- 
tection, expressed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  a*  weU  as  with  Its  reading 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

1  must  disagree  with  thla  pblloeophy  be- 
cause it  caused  the  majority  of  the  Court  to 
diaregard  the  will  of  the  Colar<tdo  electorate, 
which  approved  the  plan  of  apportionment 


hy  a  majority  In  every  county  of  the  State, 
in  an  election  where  all  votes  were  given  the 
equal  weight  now  required  by  the  Court's 
opinion,  m  effect,  this  opinion  held  that 
the  majcH-ity  of  the  voters  m  the  tn-ban  areas 
discriminated  against  themselves  in  adopt- 
ing this  plan  rather  than  one  which  appor- 
tioned both  Houses  on  a  strictly  per  capita 
basia  In  the  words  of  Circuit  Judge  Bretten- 
steln.  writing  for  the  majority  of  the  eourt 
below  in  the  Lucas  case: 

"The  contention  that  the  votenf  have  dis- 
criminated against  themseivee  appalls  rather 
than  convinces." 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Colorado 
electorate  knew  exactly  what  it  was  doing 
when  it  went  to  the  polls  In  1962.  and  I 
flrmly  believe  that  Its  decision  thus  to  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Coltwado  should  have  stood  unaltered,  except 
by  another  vote  of  the  people. 

Gentlemen,  1  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  pro- 
tection given  to  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  would  not  favor  any  attempt 
to  shrink  its  protection  in  any  of  the  Im- 
portant areas  of  human  liberty.  But  I  do 
not  Ijelleve  that  the  framers  of  that  amend- 
ment ever  dreamed  that  it  might  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  results  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reached  in  the  past  term.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan's  dissent  traces  the  legislative 
history  of  the  14th  amendment  quite  care- 
fully, and  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  deny  to  the  States  control 
over  the  franchise.  Indeed.  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan's opinion  quotes  from  speeches  wiiich 
state  that  while  the  speakers  might  per- 
sonally prefer  that  the  amendment  give  more 
protection  to  the  franchise,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  ratification  by  the  re- 
qtilred  ntimber  of  States  of  such  an  inter- 
ference with  their  sovereignty. 

But  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  hav- 
ing taken  an  opposite  view.  I  am  not  here 
today  to  engage  in  a  legal  debate  over  Issues 
which  are  now  decided.  Rather.  It  Is  my 
purpose  to  urge  upon  you  the  adoption  of 
some  form  of  relief  which  will  return  this 
Nation  to  the  state  of  law  which  it  thought 
existed  for  over  90  yecuv.  until  this  past  June 
16.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  stated  m  ills  dis- 
sent, over  four-fifths  of  the  States  give  eSect 
to  nonpopulatlon  factors  in  apportioning 
seats  in  at  least  one  house  of  their  legisla- 
tures. Indicating  that  there  must  be  some 
very  compelling  and  convincing  reasons  for  a 
departtire  from  the  rule  tujw  declared  by  the 
Court.  WhUe  I  cannot  claim  to  be  an  ex- 
pert political  scientist,  or  to  be  able  to  give 
you  all  the  reasons  for  such  a  departure.  I 
can,  based  on  our  own  experience  in  Colo- 
rado, give  you  some  of  the  reasons  which  a 
majority  of  the  voters  in  every  county  In  my 
State  found  decisive  In  19S2. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart's  dissent  gives  an  ex- 
cellent one-paragraph  description  of  tlve 
diverse  nature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which 
I  quote: 

"The  State  of  Colorado  la  not  an  econom- 
ically or  geographically  homogeneous  unit. 
The  Continental  Divide  crosses  the  State  in  a 
meandering  line  from  north  to  south,  and 
Colorado's  104.247  square  miles  of  area  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  high  plains 
in  the  east  and  rugged  mountains  in  the 
west.  The  State's  population  Is  higtily  con- 
centrated in  the  urbanized  eastern  edge  of 
the  foothUis.  while  farther  to  the  east  lie* 
that  agricultural  area  of  Colorado  wtUch  Is 
a  part  of  the  Great  Plaina  The  area  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  Continental  Dirtde  is  large- 
ly mountainous,  with  two-thtrds  of  the  popu- 
lation living  in  communities  of  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants  or  on  farms.  Livestock 
raising,  mining,  and  tourism  are  the  domi- 
nant occupations.  This  area  is  further  sub- 
divided by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  con- 
taining some  of  the  highest  peaks  In  the 
United  State*.  Isolating  communities  and 
making  transportation  from  point  to  point 
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rlifflcuit.  and  In  some  places  during  the  win- 
ter months  almoet  Impfwalble.  The  fourth 
distinct  region  of  the  State  la  the  south- 
central  region.  In  which  U  located  the  most 
economically  deprened  are*  In  the  State.  A 
scarcity  of  water  ntakes  a  statewide  water 
poUcy  a  necessity,  with  each  region  affected 
differently  by  the  problem." 

Add  to  this  diversity  the  fact,  accord- 
lug  to  the  1960  census,  the  Denver  metro- 
politan area  contained  more  than  one-half 
of  the  State's  population  and  In  listening  to 
Governor  Sawyer  and  considering  other 
States,  this  Is  not  too  unusual  across  the 
United  States.  Now.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
three  major  metropolitan  areas  of  Denver. 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo  contained  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  total,  and  you  realize 
that  If  both  houses  of  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly  were  apportioned  solely  on  a 
population  basis,  that  urban  domination  of 
the  legislature  can  be  so  strong  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  legislators,  representing  one- 
third  of  the  State's  population,  would  barely 
be  heard.  Thus,  serious  problems  confront- 
ing cltl2«n8  In  rural  areas  would.  In  all  prob- 
ability, not  be  given  the  time,  study,  and  de- 
liberation given  to  problems  of  more  Lmme- 
ili.^te  interest  to  urban  legislators  and  their 
constituents.  In  this  respect.  Colorado's 
problems  are  not  unlike  those  of  New  York 
or  Illinois,  or  even  Arizona,  where  It  Is  prob- 
able that  one  metropolitan  area  will  not  dom- 
inate both  houses  of  the  State  legislature. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  can  best  represent  its  citi- 
zens as  a  whole  If  the  legislators  Individually 
represent  homogeneous.  Identifiable  groups  of 
voters.  This  was  also  the  conclusion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Colorado  electorate  in  1962. 
Including  a  majority  in  the  so-called  under- 
represented  Denver  metropolitan  area,  which 
voted  to  give  somewhat  greater  representa- 
tion to  many  areas  of  the  State  than  mere 
numbers  would  require.  They  did  not  Intend 
to  have  legislators  represent  trees  or  acres, 
but  people  with  distinct  problems,  back- 
grounds, and  aspirations.  These  voters  recog- 
nized that  Colorado  Is  made  of  many  groups 
of  c!ri7ens  anh  diverse  and  often  conflicting 
lnter?sM  ir.d  that  these  Interests  sometimes 
w  ;'i!d  be  without  any  voice  In  our  legislative 
rou,'~,c!!s  :f  measured  on  a  purely  numerical 
ba-sis. 

.A  .".other  reason  which  Justifies  departures 
from  strict  per  capita  representation  in  both 
houses  Is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  times  of  stress  and  crisis  when  public 
feeling  runs  against  a  minority,  when  that 
rrUnorlty  needs  the  protection  of  the  legls- 
l.Hture  That  protection  Is  much  more  likely 
to  be  forthcoming  when  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  has  a  significant  num- 
ber of  such  a  minority  among  his  constit- 
uents, than  when  the  minority  constitutes 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  large,  heterogene- 
ous district. 

I  think  U  Is  true  that  In  our  history  of 
government  in  this  Nation,  we  have  always 
Fxpressed  a  concern  that  we  be  protected 
from  what  has  been  called  at  times  the 
tyrrnny  of  the  majority 

In  Colorado,  at  least,  there  Is  alway?  a 
poESlbiUty  that  In  some  areas  of  legislation 
the  majority  of  the  population  may  treat 
the  minority  unfairly.  This  can  be  lUus- 
rr-^ted  In  the  crucial  area  of  transmountaln 
t!: version  of  our  moot  vital  natural  resource. 
water  If  the  populous  portion  of  the  State 
eait  of  the  Continental  Divide  were  to  use 
\'js  heavy  representation  solely  in  its  own 
interest  :t  might  divert  so  much  water  from 
the  less  heavily  populated  western  slope  of 
l^.e  movini.vms  t.>-,at  this  area's  full  economic 
growth  and  the  development  of  its  vast 
natural  reso'ircea  might  be  frustrated,  thus 
^^  preventing  it  from  maKing  Its  full  contrlbu- 
'^Von  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
^M^ate  of  Colorado  Such  a  result  can  best 
be  avoided  by  ftTectl\-e  representation  of 
western  slope  *    .   -  Ustcreata.    This  call*  for 


a    departure    from    pur*    p«r    capita   repre- 
sentation. 

The  western  slope,  as  I  saw.  representing 
approximately  half  of  the  area  of  Colorado, 
contains  only  about  10  percent  of  its  popula- 
tion. It  contains  moet  of  the  water.  It 
contains  great  stores  of  natural  resources, 
including  oil  shale.  It  has  a  great  future 
which  could  be  frustrated,  theoretically  and 
perhaps  practically,  under  the  apportionment 
plan  which  we  have  been  forced  to  follow. 

While  each  area  of  the  State  tends  to  have 
its  own  problems,  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  each  section  affects  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, m  the  long-term  interest  of  Denver's 
voters  to  have  a  strong  and  vigorous  rural 
delegation  in  the  Colorado  Senate,  despite 
possible  temporary  conflicts  over  water  or 
other  problems.  Denver's  voters  recognized 
that  fact  when  they  went  to  the  polls  in  1063 
to  reject  a  plan  which  was  based  solely  on 
population  (and  approved  one  taking  other 
factors  Into  consideration  in  apportioning 
the  Colorado  Senate.) 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Colorado  has.  since 
June  IS,  enacted  into  law  a  plan  of  appor- 
tionment complying  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  In  the  Lucas  case.  The  con- 
trast hetween  the  senate,  as  apportioned 
tinder  the  new  bill,  and  as  apportioned 
under  the  plan  adopted  by  the  people  In 
1962,  dramatizes  the  disadvantages  of  the 
rigid,  nearly  mathematical  approach  now 
required.  An  example  of  the  problems  cre- 
ated as  in  new  senate  district  35.  covering  the 
northwest  part  of  the  State  The  district 
measuree  approximately  175  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  140  miles  from  north  to  south, 
over  rugged  mountainous  terrain.  It  con- 
tains 10  counties  covering  20.614  square 
mUes.  an  area  larger  than  that  of  0  of  our 
States.  For  example,  this  district  Is  10  times 
the  size  of  Delaware.  4  times  the  size  of 
Connecticut,  and  over  twice  as  large  as  Mas- 
sachusettt,  Hawaii.  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey,  or  Vermont.  The  district  Includes 
three  major  river  basins,  one  to  the  east  of 
the  Continental  Divide  and  two  to  the  west. 
And  yet.  States  smaller  in  area  each  have 
two  Senators  in  the  US.  Senate,  while  the 
district  in  question  has  only  one  senator  in 
the  Colorado  Senate. 

Another  example  of  the  problems  created 
by  this  new  plan  of  apportionment  is  the 
treatment  now  accorded  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
in  the  south  central  region  of  Colorado.  The 
six  counties  In  this  valley  are  In  the  Rio 
Oirande  Basin,  and  are  vitally  concerned  with 
water  rights  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  with 
Colorado's  relationship  with  New  Mexico. 
T^xas.  end  Mexico,  with  resi>ect  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  rest  of  Colorado  has  no  direct 
Interest  in  this  great  rlTer.  whose  waters  are 
the  economic  foundation  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley.  This  area  is  also  one  of  the  most 
economically  depressed  of  the  State,  and 
contains  a  high  p>ercentage  of  residents  of 
Spanish-American  heritage,  with  a  relatively 
low  educational  level,  and  a  relatively  high 
State  welfare  load.  This  area,  containing 
38.000  persons  according  to  the  1960  census. 
was  formerly  able  to  elect  a  senator  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  Its  unique 
problems.  But  under  the  new  per  capita- 
based  apportionment,  the  legislature  was 
forced  to  place  the  counties  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley  in  three  separate  senatorial  districts, 
and  the  residents  of  this  valley  are  in  the 
minority  In  each  district.  This  is  a  clear  case 
of  denying  a  minority  any  representation  at 
aU  in  one  branch  of  the  leiglslature;  It  hardly 
fits  our  traditional  concept  of  representative 
governnient. 

One  of  the  districts  into  which  part  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley.  Saguache  County,  had 
to  be  placed,  illustrates  problems  of  another 
kind  caused  by  per  capita  apportionment. 
District  30  consists  of  9  counties,  and  ex- 
tends over   160  miles  from  north  to  south. 


from  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek  Counties, 
former  gold  and  sliver  mining  areas  now 
rapidly  becoming  part  of  suburban  Denver, 
to  Saguache  County  In  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
which  is  primarily  dependent  on  agriculture. 
This  district  straddles  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  it  contains  approximately  33 
peaks  over  14.000  feet  In  height.  It  is 
drained  by  four  river  basins,  the  South 
Platte,  the  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  Gunnison.  These  areas  have  sharply 
conflicting  Interests,  and  no  one  Senator  can 
adequately  represent  all  of  them. 

I  hope  that  these  examples  of  the  prob- 
lems we  now  face  In  Colorado  make  clear 
what  the  Colorado  electorate  recognized  In 
1962.  and  what  most  of  our  States  have 
believed;  that  effective  representation  of  the 
diverse  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
and  of  the  States  as  a  whole,  Is  best 
achieved  by  representation  of  these  separate 
interests,  and  not  by  overwhelming  them  In 
legislatures  where  their  voice  Is  so  small  as 
to  go  unheeded. 

It  has  long  been  part  of  the  American 
tradition  to  allow  the  several  States  to  en- 
gage In  experiments  within  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution,  such  as  Nebraska's 
adoption  of  a  unicameral  legislature.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  the  framers  of  the  14th 
amendment,  and  certainly  the  States  which 
ratified  it,  had  no  Intention  to  disturb  this 
freedom.  Over  the  years,  the  systems  of  ap- 
portionment have  varied  from  State  to  State 
In  accordance  with  the  particular  needs  and 
development  of  the  various  States.  I  believe 
it  would  be  apijroprlate  to  restore  that  free- 
dom of  State  action  now. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  means  of 
achieving  this  goal.  I  personally  believe 
that  at  least  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture should  be  apportioned  purely  on  a 
population  basis,  so  that  growing  urban  areas 
win  always  be  assured  of  sufficient  repre- 
sentation to  protect  their  own  Interests. 
This,  coupled  with  growing  ability  of  urban 
areas  to  control  the  election  of  Governors  In 
many  States  should  provide  ample  protection 
against  minority  rule. 

My  own  preference  for  a  remedy  Is  a  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  allow  the  States  having  bi- 
cameral legislatures,  by  this,  I  do  not  mean 
to  limit  It  to  that.  Senator  Hxubka — to  give 
reasonable  consideration  to  factors  other 
than  population  in  apportioning  seats  for 
one  house.  I  would  emphasize  that  I  prefer 
the  phrase  "reasonable  consideration"  be- 
cause I  believe  that  such  language  would  do 
no  more  than  restore  to  the  Constitution 
what  moet  people  thought  to  be  Its  meaning 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. "Reasonable  consideration"  would,  as 
I  understand  it.  allow  the  States  to  give 
reasonable  weight  to  factors  such  as  history, 
geography,  economic  Interests,  and  effective 
representation  of  minority  groups,  without 
permitting  arbitrary  or  crazy-quilt  appor- 
tionment. Such  a  standard  would  strike 
down  any  Invidious  discrimination  against 
the  majority,  while  accepting  more  variation 
from  per  capita  representation  than  the 
Supreme  Court  would  now  allow. 

The  reason  why  I  advocate  such  a  modest 
amendment  Is  that  it  would,  I  hope,  allow 
the  courts  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  States 
from  any  gross  malapportionment  of  one 
house  of  their  legislatures,  while  still  allow- 
ing the  States  maximum  freedom  to  engage 
In  the  development  of  a  variety  of  govern- 
mental machinery  within  the  framework  of 
representative  government.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would,  I  hope,  incorporate  the  well- 
established  standards  which  most  of  us 
thought  governed  "equal  protection,"  namely, 
that  any  deviation  from  absolute  equality 
should  have  a  rational  basis  In  permissible 
objectives,  and  not  be  simply  arbitrary,  or 
related  to  an  Invidious  discrimination  against 
any  group. 
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oov.  troM  A.  BOB,  or  sotrra  oakota 

The  Honorable  Nils  A.  Boe,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  said: 

I  am  confident  that  I  express  the  opinion 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  In  supporting  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  i>ermlttlng  a  bicameral 
legislature  of  any  State  to  apportion  the 
membership  of  one  house  on  factors  other 
than  population. 

A  Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  ot  proposing  such  an  amendment 
waa  adopted  by  the  LeglslAture  of  South 
Dakota  by  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

It  would  appear  that  a  refusal  to  permit 
the  consideration  and  vote  upon  such  a 
constitutional  amendment  pertaining  so  di- 
rectly to  the  Internal  governmental  organlaa- 
tlon  ot  any  State  strips  away  the  last  Teatige 
of  Integrity  once  conferred  upon  the  several 
State*  by  our  constitutional  fathers. 

OBBOON    OOV.    ICASK    O.    nATFTKLD 

The  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  said: 

The  apportionment  of  Oregon's  Legislative 
Assembly  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the 
criteria  prescribed  in  recent  Judicial  opin- 
ions of  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. Not  only  is  the  present  apportion- 
ment in  both  houses  established  on  the  basis 
of  population  but  decennial  reapportion- 
ment is  assured  by  provisions  in  the  State 
constitution  that  require  administrative  or 
Judicial  action  if  legislative  action  does  not 
take  place. 

It  is  not  my  belief  that  the  public  Interest 
would  not  be  well  served  by  any  of  the  pend- 
ing proposals  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  or  to  auth<Hlze  substantial 
deviation  from  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  basis  of  peculation. 
nxLAWAU  ooy.  cbaklxs  l.  tbrkt,  js. 

The  Honorable  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr., 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  said: 

Broadly  speaking.  It  is  my  belief  that  States 
with  a  bicameral  legislature  should  have  a 
house  apportioned  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  a  senate  where  geographical 
factors  are  given  some  weight. 

Delaware,  as  you  probably  know,  reappor- 
tioned both  houses  of  Its  general  assembly 
on  a  pcH?ulation  basis  by  means  of  legislative 
statute  enacted  last  year.  The  general  aa- 
sembly  which  we  elected  in  November  and 
which  took  office  in  January  has  representa- 
tion based  on  population  in  both  of  Its 
bouses.  The  general  feeling  of  Delawareans, 
Is  that  this  repKjees  too  much  power  in  the 
populous  areas  of  the  State. 

MORTH   CAXOUNA  GOV.  DAN   MOORK 

The  Honorable  Dan  Moore,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  said: 

My  opinion  In  brief  is  that  the  reappor- 
tionment of  State  legislaturee  should  be  left 
to  the  States  themselves. 

CAUrORNIA   GOV.    XDJCDNB   0.    BROWN 

The  Honorable  Edmund  G.  Brown. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California, 
said: 

As  Governor  of  California,  which,  as  the 
moet  populous  State,  has  almost  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  population,  I  have  spe- 
cial reason  to  appeal  to  you  today. 

California.  Just  as  each  of  the  other  49 
States,  is  unique  and  has  unique  problems. 
But  because  California  is  the  largest  of  these 
unique  units.  Its  unique  problems  are  larger. 
And  since  slae  inevitably  results  in  com- 
plexity, theae  larger  problems  are  extraordi- 
narily complex.  We  are  additionally  con- 
fronted by  a  rate  and  conKancy  of  immi- 
gration unmatched  in  human  history,  a 
growth  that  feeds  and  nourishes  these  com- 
plex problems. 
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When  we  come,  as  we  have  today,  to  one 
of  the  moet  difficult  of  these  problems,  leg- 
islative apportionment,  we  have  still  an- 
other factor  with  which  to  contend.  The 
great  range  and  variety  of  California's  geog- 
raphy and  the  uneven,  and  often  expensive 
mismatching  of  population  and  resources. 
Almost  everything  we  need  we  have,  but 
what  is  needed  in  the  south  is  oftea  avail- 
able only  in  the  north;  what  is  required 
to  build  great  coastal  cities  must  come  from 
the  sparsely  settled  mountains,  and  even 
the  deserts  must  slowly  be  converted  Into 
fertile  valleys  to  provide  enough  food  and 
fiber  for  all  the  other  areas  of  CaUfornla. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss  all  this  In  detail 
here  today.  I  know  that  non-Callfornlans 
are  prehaps  understandably  leas  concerned 
about  our  great  splendors  and  our  lesser 
miseries  than  we  ourselves.  I  have  repeated 
these  generallaations  only  becaxisc  I  think 
they  are  a  necessary  background  for  those 
who  vrould  like  to  understand  how  most 
Califomlans  feel  about  the  matter  now  before 
you. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  apportionment 
is  remarkably  close  to  what  Senator  Kochel 
has  already  told  you,  and  I  think  this  fact 
is  significant.  I  am  a  Democrat,  he  is  a 
Republican.  In  this  Instance.  I  believe  we 
represent  a  great  and  still-growing  consensus 
In  California  on  what  should  be  done  as  a 
result  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings  on 
apportionment   of   State   legislatures. 

My  recommendations  are  not  all  embodied 
In  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
you  are  now  considering,  but  they  could 
easily  be  fitted  into  that  measure  or  any  of 
a  number  of  others.  As  Senator  KtrcHH.  did, 
I  offer  ways  In  which  to  make  that  measure 
acceptable — Indeed  highly  desirable— to 
Califomlans. 

My  recommendations  are  three  In  number, 
and  I  would  stress  that  each  bears  with  suf- 
ficient weight  on  the  two  others  that,  in  my 
Judgment  they  are  not  separable. 

First,  I  would  endorse  the  principle  that 
each  State  be  given  a  qualified  right  under 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  apportion 
one  of  two  houses  of  Its  legislature  without 
fully  meeting  the  one-man.  one-vote  test 
now  established  by  recent  rulings  of  the 
U.S.  Svipreme  Court. 

Second,  I  would  insist  that  one  of  the 
restrlcttve  qualifications  be  that  the  people 
of  each  of  the  60  States  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity long  denied  In  many  of  the  States 
to  pass  directly  on  questions  of  apportion- 
ment by  Initiative  and  referendum — an  op- 
portunity which  Califomlans  have  both  had 
and  exercised  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
That  right  should  be  reserved  to  the  people 
of  each  State  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  apportionment 
of  one  of  the  two  houses  of  any  State  with- 
out full  adherence  to  the  one-man,  one- vote 
rtUe. 

Third.  I  would  also  restrict  the  tise  of 
this  new  constitutional  privilege  to  States 
which  could  meet  stringent  requlremenu 
embodied  in  the  same  constitutional  amend- 
ment requirements  which  would  guarantee 
that  the  electorate  of  the  State  concerned 
was  not  limited  by  reason  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  economic  status,  or  other  comparably 
irrelevant  factors. 

I  cannot  tell  you  that  I  have  exact  lan- 
guage or  procedures  devised  to  carry  out 
this  three- point  recommendation.  I  can 
tell  you,  however,  that  California  could 
qualify  Immediately  so  far  as  the  spirit  and 
Intent  are  concerned.  I  am  sxire  many  other 
States  could  also  qualify  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  those  States  who  would  not  Im- 
mediately be  eligible  for  thU  prlvUege  could 
not  become  so  In  a  reasonable  time. 

California  urgently  needs  this  kind  of 
amendment,  and  1  beUeve  many  other  States 
would  welcome  It.  I  see  no  valid  reason  for 
stubborn  opposition  to  returning  this  ques- 
tion of  legislative  apportionment  at  a  State 


level  to  the  people  of  the  several  States,  so 
long  as  we  c&n  guarantee  that  all  those  who 
qtiallfy  as  voters  under  Federal  standards  can 
freely  participate  In  making  the  decision. 
I  would  Join  in  objections  to  measures  which 
did  not  offer  such  a  guarantee  to  the  full 
electorate,  but  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  such 
guarantees  shotild  not  be  offered. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  States  should  or 
would  choose  to  apportion  one  house  on 
other  than  a  strict  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 
In  many  States,  I  think  I  might,  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, choose  to  vote  against  differences 
between  the  two  houses  so  far  as  represent- 
ing population  is  concerned.  But  I  think 
no  one  anywhere  should  protest  a  properly 
qualified  right  of  the  citizens  of  any  State 
to  make  their  own  free  decision  in  that  mat- 
ter. 

So  far  as  the  ultimate  decision  in  Cali- 
fornia under  such  an  amendment  Is  con- 
cerned. I  beUeve  I  woiild  support  a  reason- 
able modification  of  the  one-man.  one-vote 
rule  In  the  election  of  the  State  senate. 

That  belief  Is  based  on  the  past  and  the 
present,  but  It  also  has  the  futtu-e  In  mind. 

MONTANA    oov.    TIM    BABCOCK 

The  Honorable  Tim  Babcock.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Montana,  said: 

Following  our  Joint  resolution  No.  7.  I 
again  want  to  go  on  record  as  follows:  I  per- 
sonally, and  the  people  of  Montana,  am 
extremely  desirous  In  seeing  that  our  Con- 
stitution provides  that  at  least  one  house 
of  our  State  legislature  may  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  other  than  a  strict  population 
measurement.  A  Joint  statement  will  be 
presented  to  you  by  a  Montana  senator  and  a 
Montana  representative   on  March   17. 

OKLAHOMA    OOV.    HXNRT    BEIXMON 

Tlie  Honorable  Henry  Bellmon,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  said: 

As  Governor  of  a  State  which  has  been  em- 
broiled In  the  problems  of  legislative  reap- 
portlonxnent.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views. 

The  failure  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  to 
follow  the  Oklahoma  constitution  and  re- 
appcwtlon  Itself  following  each  decennial  cen- 
sus understandably  caused  a  great  amount  of 
consternation  on  the  part  of  residents  of 
areas  which  have  become  more  heavily  popu- 
lated through  the  years. 

Having  lived  all  of  my  life  In  a  rural  area, 
however,  I  also  am  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
assuring  residents  of  the  leas  populous  areas 
that  their  needs  will  not  be  Ignored  In  an 
Increasingly  urban  society. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Congress, 
with  the  Senate  based  on  governmental  unlti» 
and  the  House  on  population,  has  apparently 
been  satisfactory  in  serving  the  needs  of  our 
citizens.  It  would  appear  wise  to  permit  that 
States  follow  the  same  or  a  similar  pattern. 

AftKANBAa    GOV.    ORVAL    VAtnTTB 

The  Honorable  Orval  E.  Paubus.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  said: 

I  want  to  lodge  the  strongest  recommenda- 
tion possible  for  the  favorable  consideration 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  to  apportion  at 
least  one  house  of  the  State  legislature  on 
factors  other  than  popxUation. 

In  my  mind,  this  so-called  one-man.  one- 
vote  rule,  as  laid  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  a  recent  decision.  Is  the  moet  unwise  and 
disruptive  decision  handed  down  by  the 
Court,  perhaps  In  its  whole  history. 

Any  student  of  history  and  constitutional 
government  will  know  without  any  doubt 
that  If  the  rule  In  thU  decision  had  been 
made  In  1776  or  1789.  the  Union  of  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  would  never  have  been  formed, 
and  there  would  not  today  be  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  all  know  there  are  section*  and  regions 
distinct  and  apart  from  others,  with  naany 
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diflercncw.  The«e  dUTerenc*!  u  well  blb  oth- 
ers. «ir«  proper  to  consider  In  deciding  upon 
n>pr«ser.taUon  In  a  leglslatlTe  boAj.  Tbeae 
ni<itierB  are  equally  ImpKirtant  as  mere  num- 
bers, so  far  as  legislative  represeutatlon  Is 
concerned. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  varlotis  Statea  of 
the  Union  should  be  permitted  the  same 
privilege  accorded  to  the  National  Congreaa, 
where  one  House  Is  based  on  population  and 
the  ether  on  factors  other  than  population. 

If  'He  Members  of  the  Congress  do  not 
at  this  umc  take  steps  to  permit  the  people 
to  have  a  voice  la  correcting  this  most  un- 
wise decision  '.  the  US  Supreme  Court,  then 
one  of  l^.e  jfrf^a-os-  fundamental  principles 
of  T.he  Government  of  this  Nation  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

a:.ab*ma  r,ov    ceobcc  c.  wallac* 

The  Honorable  George  C.  Wallace. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  said: 

It  iK  rr.v  sincere  hope  that  this  subcom- 
n..f.*>p  win  report  favorably  upon  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  sovereign  power  to  structure  their 
State  leglsLatuxes  and  to  allocate  the  State 
legislative  powers  on  the  basis  of  factors 
other  than  population.  If  the  people  so  de- 
>ir>' 

m:  h:ga.v    >  v   ^mrgb  koicnkt 

The  Honorable  George  Romney.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Michigan,  said: 

The  decLs.on  on  June  15,  1064.  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  C<  urt  In  ReynoUU  v.  Sim$  has 
brouKht  a  number  of  proposed  statutes  and 
resolutions  In  essonce.  the  question  that 
rn  jst  be  decidt<l  is  whether  congressional  ac- 
■..uii  in  tne  form  o(  .eglslatlon  or  in  the  form 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fects <- f  lUynoldi  V.  Sims.  I  urge  that  a 
constitutional  lunendment  should  be  pro- 
p>osed  which  would  call  for  one  house  of  a 
State  leglslat'ire  to  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  population,  while  the  other  could 
contain  other  bona  fide  elements  of  appor- 
tionment, bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  In 
essence  iny  legislature,  regardless  of  the 
means  or  method  by  which  It  is  apportioned. 
must  represent  the  people. 

The  history  of  apportionment  In  Michigan 
Is  one  of  a  series  of  political  and  legal  battles 
which  have  been  fought  over  many  years. 
la  ISSa  the  people  of  Michigan  had  squarely 
placed  before  them  the  question  of  whether 
they  wished  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  strictly  on  a  population 
basLs. 

ThiS  (nea.'.ure  was  Jefeated  by  over  400.000 
votes  iJid  tuniuitaaeoualy  therewith  another 
constitutional  amendment,  which  set  up  a 
senate  based  on  considerations  of  both  area 
and  population,  and  which  fljced  In  the  con- 
^•-.tution  the  senatorial  districts,  was  ap- 
pr-  ved  by  a  majority  of  almost  300,000  votes. 
i ';.P!-ea:-»r.  the  battle  turned  to  the  courts 
and  in  June  of  I960  the  Michigan  Supreme 
r  urt  held  that  It  could  not  Invalidate  the 
ir.ie.'idn.e;;-  that  was  adopted  in  1952.  This 
:ase  *-.ia  .tpptaled  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt 
and  the  V  3  Supreme  Court  vacated  the 
Mii-aigan  order  a.nd  remanded  the  case  back 
to  the  Micr.i^Li;.  SL,Lreme  Court.  On  July 
18    l^ci'    '!,»   M:c:\.^;in  Supreme  Court  held 

•:.e  .\!:c;. :<'.];  ^•a•<»  s.'.ir  tO  be  UnCOnstltU- 
ti.na.  >:.  J;,,  2-  •;...  Honorable  Petter 
Stewart,  J.i.'si.ce  .f  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court. 
enterrnl   <»  slay      rder  so  as  to  allow  the  1963 

The  p<?opie  o:  tne  ritate  of  Michigan  In  ex- 
orcising' w.f.T  sovereign  will.  In  the  fall  of 
li>«0  adoptjKl  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  r«i Hired  that  a  vote  on  a  constitu- 
tiona!  -.>nv»r.'ii)n  be  held  in  April  of  IMl. 
Th'.i  -l^c-'.^-n  WHS  held  and  the  voters  of  the 
-'Me  i;;:r  .v;  •  r.^  calling  of  a  constitutional 
■onvrntior  T^-reafter,  In  September  of 
i9«!  the  ifi.gti'es  to  the  said  convention.  144 


In  number,  were  elected  and  the  convention 
began  its  deliberations  in  early  October  1961. 
One  of  the  main  committees  gf  the  con- 
stitutional convention  wEks  the  committee 
on  legislative  apportlcmment,  which  was 
headed  by  Dr.  John  Hannah,  president  of 
the  Michigan  State  UnlvetBlty  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission. This  commission  for  many  months 
bald  hearings,  studied  plans,  met,  argued, 
and  eventually  came  up  with  a  plan  which 
apportioned  the  Michigan  L«glslature  on  two 
bases '  First,  the  house  of  representatives 
would  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation granting  one  representative  to  each 
county  or  group  of  counties  having  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion, and  thereafter  allocating  the  seats  on 
the  basis  of  the  method  of  equal  proportion. 
I  submit  to  you  that  this.  In  fact,  was  ap- 
portionment on  a  population  basis,  and  that 
each  metropolitan  area,  particularly  Wayne 
County,  received  eiactly  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives in  the  bouse  of  representatives 
which  It  was  entitled  to  on  a  percentage 
basis. 

The  senate  was  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  factors  which  were  given  to  each  county 
of  the  State.  Factors  equal  to  four  times  the 
county's  percent  of  the  State  population 
plus  lu  percentage  of  the  State's  land  area 
were  allocated  to  each  county.  Bach  county 
or  group  of  counties  having  13  or  more  fac- 
tors was  allocated  a  senator,  with  the  rest 
aliocated  on  the  basis  of  equal  proportion. 
I  might  add  that  the  plan  which  followed 
this  formula  and  was  adopted  by  the  Michi- 
gan Supreme  Coiu-t  on  May  36.  1964.  required 
approximately  47  percent  of  the  population 
to  elect  a  majority  of  a  house  of  representa- 
tives and  43  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion to  elect  a  majority  to  the  senate.  This 
total  percentage  factor  was  better  than  any 
othetr  State  In  the  Union.  Some  might  have 
had  a  better  ratio  in  one  house  but  none 
exceeded  Michigan  on  a  c<Mnblned  basis. 

The  Michigan  constitution  went  further 
than  Just  setting  up  a  formula  for  election 
of  a  legislature.  It  provided  the  means  to 
have  periodic  reapportionment  by  a  body 
other  than  a  legislative  body.  History  has 
proved  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  legisla- 
tive body  to  reappKsrtion  itself  and  therefore 
the  constitutional  convention  set  up  an 
eight-man  bipartisan  commission  who  bad 
the  duty  to  reapportion  the  legislature  after 
each  decennial  censtis.  If  the  commlsalon 
could  not  agree  then  the  matter  was  to  go  to 
the  State  supreme  court  and  the  cotirt  was 
to  choose  the  plan  which  most  nearly  com- 
plleJ  with  the  Michigan  constitutional 
reqtUrements. 

Happily  we  thought  that  the  reapportion- 
ment piroblems  of  Michigan  had  t>een  solved 
and  that  the  will  of  the  people  haul  been 
stistalned.  However,  on  June  15,  Reynolds  v. 
Sims  came  down  and  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  vacated  Its  order  of  May  36.  1964,  and 
on  June  22.  1964,  adopted  a  plan  which  has 
been  described  by  one  eminent  legislator  as 
looking  as  If  It  had  been  drawn  by  a  drunken 
potato  bug  that  had  been  dipped  in  red  ink. 
and  allowed  to  crawl  across  the  face  of  the 
map  of  tdlchlgan.  Every  criterion  which  has 
be«n  built  Into  the  1963  Michigan  constitu- 
tion to  prevent  gerrymandering  had  been 
violated.  The  constitution  required  that  the 
distrlots  bad  to  be  compact  and  contiguous, 
that  tMuadary  lines  of  local  units  of  govern- 
ment should  not  be  violated,  and  that  the 
districts  hsd  to  be  contiguous  by  land.  These 
safegxiards  were  the  result  of  the  study  made 
by  the  legislative  ap>portionment  committee, 
and  were  adopted  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the 
convention  The  plan  which  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  ulUmately  adopted  does  vio- 
lence to  every  one  of  these  antlgerrymander- 
Ing  safeguarda  It  splits  oountles.  townships. 
and  cities.  It  divides  one  county  which  has 
only  4.000  to  6.000  people  over  the  absolute 
ration.  Into  four  different  representative  dis- 


trlots. Single  townahlps  are  separated  from 
the  rest  ol  the  county,  and  hence,  longstand- 
ing bonds  of  economic  and  political  union 
have  been  torn  asunder.  Cities  have  been 
split  into  several  legislative  districts.  I  point 
this  out  to  you  not  solely  to  bring  to  you  the 
miseries  of  Michigan  but  to  point  out  what 
happens  when  the  UB.  Supreme  Court  makes 
a  broad  pronouncement  and  then  leaves  It 
for  the  State  courts  or  lower  Federal  courts 
to  carry  out  the  details.  X  think  a  number 
of  you  can  recall  not  too  many  years  ago 
when  an  order  by  the  UB.  Sui>reme  Ooxu-t 
provided  that  certain  statements  and  files  in 
the  possession  of  the  FBI  had  to  be  opened 
to  defendants.  Thereafter,  we  had  a  raab 
ot  lower  coiurt  decisions  which  carried  this 
pronouncement  to  such  a  ridiculous  extreme 
that  Congress  moved  in  and  enacted  legisla- 
tion stating  when  and  under  what  condi- 
tions FBI  flies  can  k>e  opened.  So  here  that 
part  of  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
relating  to  the  use  of  boundary  lines  of 
local  units  of  government  to  prevent  gerry- 
mandering is  totally  disregarded  by  a  court, 
and  only  one  criteria,  ptopulatlon.  is  followed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Michigan  is  a 
large  State.  We  have  one  senatorial  district 
which  stretches  from  Kscanaba  In  the  Upper 
Peninsula  to  Alpena  which  is  located  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  It  Is  242  miles 
from  Escanaba.  Mich.,  to  Alpena.  Mich.  I 
am  not  talking  now  about  representation  In 
Congress — I  am  taUting  about  representation 
in  a  State  senate.  I  think  that  a  valid  con- 
sideration of  fair  apportionment  is  having 
one's  State  legislator  available  for  consul- 
tation. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  method 
by  which  the  State  of  Michigan  accomplished 
its  legislative  reapportionment.  It  used  the 
historical  metlMxl  of  letting  the  people  de- 
cide. This  was  not  a  hastily  drawn  consti- 
tutional amendment,  but  rather  the  appor- 
tionment article  of  the  1963  Michigan  con- 
stitution was  the  result  of  over  7^4  months 
of  careful,  thoughtful  deliberation.  First, 
it  was  considered  by  a  committee  composed 
of  attorneys,  educators,  farmers,  and  so 
forth,  people  from  aU  over  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. Thereafter,  it  was  considered  In  open 
debate  by  a  constitutional  convention  of  144 
delegates,  then  brought  before  the  people 
from  all  over  the  State  for  an  open,  thorough, 
and  exhaustive  debate,  and  finally,  albeit  by 
a  close  vote,  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  as  the  method  that  they  wished  to 
have  used  to  apportion  their  SUte  legis- 
lature. 

Tlien,  because  six  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  different  Ideas  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes fair  legislative  apportioiunent,  the 
work  of  7^  months  and  the  delilaerative 
consideration  of  the  Michigan  constitutional 
convention  was  wiped  away.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  that  this  convention  was  com- 
posed of  retired  Judges,  college  presidents 
like  Dr.  John  Hannah,  eminent  political  sci- 
entists, such  as  Prof.  James  K.  Pollock,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  40  attorneys, 
fanners,  schoolteachers,  and  businessmen, 
and  union  people  like  the  vice  president  of 
the  Bute  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  William  Marshall. 

AU  of  these  people  took  part  in  this  con- 
vention— not  that  they  all  agreed,  not  tiiat 
they  all  voted  for  all  provisions,  but  the  fact 
is  that  there  was  a  full  and  open  discussion 
In  the  best  American  tradition.  Yet.  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt 
thought  otherwise,  we  now  have  thrust  upon 
the  people  a  plan  which  many  consider  to 
be  gerrymandered  for  political  p\irposes  and 
which  was  drawn  not  by  a  constitutional 
convention  but  rather  by  two  Democrat 
members  o*  the  apportionment  commission. 
The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  did  not  lay 
any  criterion  as  to  what  type  of  plan  It 
wanted,  but  simply  rode  roughshod  over  the 
four  Republican  members  of  the  commis- 
sion because  It  considered  population  the 
only  standard  in  choosing  a  plan.     I  think 
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that  It  to  vital  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  takes  some  action  in  this  area. 
There  should  be  a  method  by  which  the 
people  can  determine  the  manner  of  ap- 
portioning their  State  .  legislature.  One 
bouse  should  be  allowed  to  consider  other 
considerations  besides  population.  It  should 
further  be  provided  that  safeguards  be  given 
to  the  people  In  the  form  of  initiative  and 
petition  to  amend  their  constitution.  I  point 
out  to  you  that  In  Baker  v.  Carr  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  bringing  of  the  case  was 
that  the  people  had  no  means  to  amend  the 
Tennessee  constitution  other  than  by  having 
the  legislature  propoee  the  amendment. 
This  has  never  been  true  In  Michigan.  If 
the  people  desire  a  change  they  have  only 
to  obtain  algnattires  on  petitions  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  people  for  a  vote.  In 
fact,  the  matter  of  reapportionment  has  been 
brought  before  the  people  several  times  by 
this  method.  With  these  safeguards  the 
people  of  a  State  should  be  allowed  a  voice 
In  selecting  the  manner  In  which  their  State 
legislature  Is  apportioned. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  able 
to  present  my  views  and  to  give  you  the 
history  of  legislative  apportionment  in 
Michigan.  I  believe  It  is  your  duty  to  rescue 
the  courts  from  this  "political  thicket"  into 
which  they  have  strayed. 

WOMXN'S   OBOANIZATIONS 

Nor  Is  this  matter  of  reapportionment 
of  concern  to  men  alone.  I  would  cite 
to  you  the  action  of  the  Iw^est  women's 
organization  In  the  world,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  Is 
strongly  on  record  on  behalf  of  a  reap- 
portionment amendment.  Mrs.  William 
Hasebroock,  president  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  had  these 
pertinent  comments  to  make: 

Members  of  the  federation  believe  it  is  an 
Inherent  right  of  the  people,  by  free  and 
majority  vote,  to  decide  bow  they  wish  to  be 
represented. 

Just  as  the  19th  amendn)«nt  gave  Ameri- 
can women  the  right  to  vote,  the  proposed 
reapjxirtlonment  amendment,  now  before  the 
U.S.  Senate,  would  provide  the  citizens  of 
each  State  the  right  to  decide  on  whether 
they  want  both  houses,  or  simply  one  bouse. 
of  their  legislatures  composed  on  a  popula- 
tion-only basis.  Gould  anything  be  more 
fair  than  to  let  the  people  vote  on  this  issue? 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  some  people 
oppose  this  proposed  amendment  and  that 
fundamental  right. 

SIGNinCANCS    or    SrrBSTANTIAL,     WmXLT    BASED 
BUPPOST  or  DIKKSEN  AKBNDMXMT 

Thus,  we  see  in  every  direction  to 
which  we  turn  a  widely  based  preponder- 
ance of  citizens  and  Government  leaders 
calling  for  action.  Their  large  number, 
their  prominence,  and  their  well-stated 
convictions  are  highly  persuasive  as  to 
the  merits  of  having  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature  based  on  a  combination  of 
population  and  area.  Without  discount- 
ing this  fact  in  the  slightest,  however, 
this  Senator  cites  and  relies  on  the  testi- 
mony to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
for  an  additional  and  primary  purpose; 
namely,  that  such  widespread  interest 
and  concen-i  on  this  subject  clearly  in- 
dicates that  it  is  an  Issue  on  which  the 
States  themselves  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  want  such  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

In  pas.slng  upon  Joint  resolutions  for 
constitutional  amendmmts,  it  Is  not 
for  the  Congress  to  Judge  as  to  the  final 
and  ultimate  merit  thereof.  It  Is  for 
this  body  and  the  other  body  to  consider 


well  the  backgroimd  and  history  of  the 
issue.  Its  objectives,  the  kind  and  degree 
of  reception  it  receives  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nation  at  large.  If  there  Is  substan- 
tial, widespread,  respectable,  and  intelli- 
gent support  such  as  that  indicated  in 
the  instant  situation.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
approve  and  submit  the  Joint  resolution 
to  the  States  for  their  action  by  approval 
or  rejection,  as  provided  in  article  4  of 
the  Constitution. 

This  is  especially  true  when  the  occa- 
sion for  presentment  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution comes  about  because  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  overturns  and  re- 
verses a  practice,  Institution,  or  position 
long  held  to  be  proper  and  valid.  Cer- 
tainly, that  is  the  case  with  Reynolds 
against  Sims. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Do  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebra- 
ska to  say  that  If  there  is  widespread  and 
intelligent  support  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  Senators  should 
vote  for  it  and  the  Senate  should  ap- 
prove it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  la  exactiy  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Regardless  of  the 
conviction   of    the  individual   Senator? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
if  there  is  the  background  to  which  this 
Senator  has  referred.  If  there  is  a  sit- 
uation, which  arises  by  reason  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  overturning  a 
political  philosophy  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  country  for  almost  200 
years,  and  there  is  an  outpouring  of  dis- 
agreement from  across  the  Nation,  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then 
yes,  it  Is  our  duty  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  let  the  people  speak  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
Interpret  the  provision  in  our  Constitu- 
tion requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  as  meaning  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  should  not  determine  the 
proposition  on  Its  merits,  but  should 
determine  it  on  the  assessment  of  public 
opinion,  or  assessment  of  feelings  of  the 
public  in  general? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  'Where  there  is  deep- 
seated  and  substantial  sentiment  on  each 
side  of  an  issue  of  this  kind,  It  Is  incum- 
bent upon  Members  of  Congress  to  give 
the  people  the  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
issue. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  this  would  be  true  whether  a 
referendum  were  provided  or  not,  be- 
cause the  constitutional  provision  Itself 
provides  three-fourths  of  the  State  legis- 
latures must  act? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct,  and  in 
that  we  have  a  safeguard. 

The  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
here  is  needed.  Ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  is  also  needed  be- 
fore It  can  become  a  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution, 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
It  is  difficult  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
determine  public  opinion;  that  hearings 
are  not  designed  to  elicit  a  competent 
determination  as  to  how  widespread  this 
opinion  is? 


Is  it  not  true  that  Congress  has  not  set 
up  any  system  of  ascertaining  the  views 
of  the  public  more  comprehensively  or 
accurately  than  the  Gallup  poll? 

The  Gallup  poll  of  1964  found  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  favor- 
ing the  one-man,  one-vote  system  set 
forth  in  Reynolds  against  Sims.  I  have 
not  seen  any  documentation  that  would 
overturn  this  view,  although  many  re- 
sponsible people  have  testified  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  that 
Congress  has  devised  any  precise  system. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  necessary. 

This  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  having  to  do 
with  constitutional  amendments.  My 
colleagues  and  I  sat  for  days  listening 
to  leaders  of  State  governments,  State 
representatives,  and  many  prominent 
and  knowledgeable  people  who  testified 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  The  hearings 
are  published. 

Reading  and  consideration  of  that  ma- 
terial lead  to  the  conclusion  that  here  is 
a  situation  which  for  almost  200  years 
was  the  accepted  way  of  allowing  the 
States  to  determine  the  structure  of  their 
legislatures.  Suddenly,  that  concept  Is 
cut  short,  and  the  direction  is  reversed, 
imposing  on  the  people  in  all  the  States 
a  new  concept  of  law. 

That  is  what  is  Involved  here.  It  is  a 
situation  that  is  so  fundamental  and  so 
vital  that  it  is  our  duty,  in  the  face  of 
that  record,  to  adopt  the  pending  Joint 
resolution  by  at  least  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, so  that  the  States  can  pass  on  it. 
If  three-fourths  of  them  ratify,  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  Constitution ;  if  they 
do  not,  it  will  not. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  is 
one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  this  body. 

Frankly.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Sena- 
tor suggests  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Constlr-ution,  which  does  Impose  a  very 
heavy  responsibility.  In  my  view,  on  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  de- 
cided not  fundamentally  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits  of  the  profjgjftion,  but  should 
be  based  on  whether  or  not  there  seems 
to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  sentiment 
around  the  country  in  support  of  the 
proposition. 

I  have  just  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
poll  of  political  scientists  from  a  State 
university  In  Ohio  which  showed  politi- 
cal scientists  including  specialists  In 
reapportionment  were  4  to  1  against  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  Senator, 
particularly  one  who  has  the  heavj-  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  of  sfning  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  Subcommittee,  has  a 
responsibility  which  burdens  him  when 
making  up  his  mind  on  the  merits 

After  aU,  we  are  sent  here  by  our  con- 
stituencies to  use  our  own  Intelligence 
and  ability,  and  we  spend  our  time  de- 
termining the  merits    of  these  matters. 

Certainly  the  republican-democratic 
form  of  government  would  suggest  It 
should  be  up  to  us.  as  elected  represent- 
atives and  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
make  up  our  own  minds. 
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U  on  the  basts  of  the  merlta  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  House  thVnK 
the  proposal  is  appropriate,  proper,  arvd 
desirabie.  it  se*>ms  to  me  It  should  go  to 
the  ie^islatures  If  three-fourths  of  the 
legislatures,  by  a  majority  vote  each,  sup- 
port the  constitutional  amendment  on 
its  menus  it  certainly  should  be  adopted, 
and  u  would  be  adopted  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Bu:  It  seems  that  incumbent  upon  us 
is  the  responsibility  to  stand  up  and  as- 
sume responsibility  ourselves,  and  not 
pass  the  buck  and  say,  "Well,  we  don't 
know  ho»-  this  will  worl:;  we  don't  know 
if  It  »ill  be  good  or  bad.  We  cannot  tell; 
and  if  we  caimot  tell,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect othtr  people,  who  cannot  take  the 
time  we  can,  to  make  up  their  minds? 
As  an  elected  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
a  Senator  has   to  decide  for  himself. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Wiscor.sin  Is  a  good  debater.  He  has 
proved  t.nat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
many  times  His  mind  is  as  keen  and 
Incisive  i.-.  explaining  propositions  as  that 
of  amy  Member  who  has  graced  this 
Chamber  But  he  is  not  going  to  get  me 
into  a  position  of  even  intimating  that  I 
believe  thar  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  when  they  speak  In  support 
of  this  amendment,  have  abdicated  their 
respons.biiity, 

On  the  contrary.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wiscon-sin  that  Senators  who 
support  the  amendment  have  assumed  a 
responsibility  to  do  the  States  and  the 
citizens  of  the  country  the  greatest  good 
by  decidln-  the  question  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  record,  not  according  to 
polls  of  anonymous  political  scientists  or 
any  other  organization  We  will  act  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  substance  of  the 
testimony  of  men  of  long  experience  In 
goTcmment  who  have  come  before  the 
committee  and  have  elven  solid  reasons 
for  and  asairist  thi.^  proposal. 

With  that  kind  of  record,  we  assume 
our  responsibility  and  say  that  we  want 
the  people  to  expre:.s  themselves  on  this 
question.  Because  there  is  such  a  sub- 
stantially deep-rooted  division  on  the 
question,  they  ai-e  entitled  to  do  so.  It  is 
an  intelligent  expiT.ssion  While  I  do  not 
know  on  which  side  the  strongest  ex- 
pression will  be  I  do  know  that  the  ex- 
pres-sion  is  sub.<;ta:'.tial  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  presume  that  the 
Senator  hmiseif  beheves  that  this  Is  a 
good,  sound,  appropriate  proposition. 
He  has  argued  m  that  way. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Yes,  indeed,  he  feels 
deeply  about  It 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Disregarding  how 
people  might  feel  or  what  may  be  the 
feeling  or  sentiment,  around  the  country 
among  gifted  people,  people  who  have 
thoughtfully  studied  th^  proposal  and 
are  familiar  with  it,  the  Senator  him- 
self feels  that  it  is  sound  ^ 

-Mr  HRUSKA  I  certainly  do. 
Mr  PROXMIRE  I  take  It  that  he 
would  not  feel  that  a  Senator  who  has 
studied  the  proposal,  who  has  studied  it 
carefuUy.  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully, 
and  who  has  consulted  able  people  and 
ha.s  come  to  a  cf-ntrai-v-  conclusion — is 
under  those  circ'am.star,ces  shc^/lng  a 
fear  of  the  people  or  is  failing  In  his 
duty  under  t!;f>  Consutution  to  give  the 


people  a  chance  to  /ote  on  the  proposal. 
If  being  thoroughly  convinced  himself 
that  the  proposal  is  wrong,  he  votes 
against  it?  Wotild  the  Senator  urider 
those  circumstances  say  that  such  a 
Senator  was  not  fulfilling  his  obligations 
to  the  people  if  he  were  convinced  that 
the  proposal  was  wrong  ? 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  I  would  not  presume 
to  attempt  to  read  the  minds,  tiie  think- 
ing, the  convictions,  or  the  motives  of 
other  Senators.  I  know  what  my  feel- 
ing is.  I  know  what  the  feeling  of  well 
over  60  Members  of  the  Senate  is.  They 
want  this  issue  reported  to  the  States 
90  that  the  States  have  a  chance  to  de- 
bate It.  They  can  turn  it  down  or  they 
can  adopt  It. 

I  think  that  it  is  good  that  pollUcal 
scientists  have  spoken  as  they  have.  But 
It  is  also  important  that  32  States  leg- 
islatures have  either  passed  resolutions 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention 
or  have  memorialized  Congress  to  enact 
an  amendment  such  as  proposed  here. 

This  represents  a  protest  by  tix)se  who 
know  State  government  well.  TTiey 
know  the  concept  and  history  of  State 
legislatures  well  enough  that  when  they 
protest  as  they  have,  the  problem  is  of 
a  nature,  of  a  degree,  and  of  such  a 
thrust  as  to  merit  referral  to  the  people 
for  their  final  decision. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, He  satisfies  me  completely  when  he 
says  he  would  not  challenge  the  motlva- 
lon  or  what  is  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  a  Senator  who  might  disagree  with 
him  and  vote  against  the  measure.  That 
is  all  I  ask.  This  has  been  my  entire 
point:  that  Senators  should  decide  on 
the  merits,  not  on  whether  the  amend- 
ment is  tied  to  referendum.  The 
motivation,  I  say.  is  not  because  those 
of  us  who  vote  against  the  proposal  fear 
the  people;  the  motivation  is  that  we  feel 
the  amendment  is  bad.  We  feel  the 
amendment  is  not  Justified.  That  Is  the 
only  argvunent  I  would  make  here.  I 
simply  want  to  clarify  the  situation  and 
make  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  was  not  implying  in  any  way 
that  we  who  oppose  the  amendment  are 
delinquent  In  our  responsibility  or  are 
failing  to  give  the  people  of  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  vote,  when  we  are  dis- 
charging our  responsibility  by  voting  ac- 
cording to  our  views. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  if  I  have 
brought  a  ray  or  two  of  sunshine  Into 
the  life  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
this  afternoon.  I  am  happy  when  he 
Indicates  that  there  is  not  necessarily  an 
abdication  of  all  responsibility  and  a 
yielding  to  public  pressure  only.  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  express  himself 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rose 
to  ask  a  question.  I  may  have  joined 
this  body  under  a  misapprehension.  1 
thought  this  was  a  representative  Oov- 
ernment.  I  thought  I  had  been  sent  here 
by  the  people  of  my  State  to  do  their  will, 
not  my  will  or  the  w^lll  af  some  appointee 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  or  some  political 
science  specialist,  or  some  learned  schol- 


ars.   I  thought  I  was  sent  here  to  do  the 
will  of  the  people  of  my  State. 

We,  jointly,  in  Congress  represent  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  recall  hearing,  many  years  ago, 
something  about  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 
I  fail  to  see,  under  any  circumstances, 
what  is  wrong,  or  whether  there  is  any- 
thing wrong,  with  permitting  the  people 
to  decide  exactly  how  they  want  to  ap- 
portion their  State  legislatures.  Nor  do 
I  see  anything  that  should  cause  us  not 
to  be  worried  by  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation or  the  conditions  of  legislation 
were  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  elected 
representatives  and  apparently  placed  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  That  has  caused 
me  concern,  on  the  one  hand;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  nothing  could 
be  more  proper  than  to  hand  this  most 
important  question  to  the  people,  who 
have  been  the  final  court  of  decision  In 
this  great  country,  as  I  understand  It, 
for  the  last  half  century. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  hesitates  to  argue  conserva- 
tism with  two  distlngtilsiied  Republicans, 
men  who  have  represented  conserva- 
tism— and  have  given  their  best  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  conservatism;  but  I  es- 
pouse in  this  dispute  the  views  of  that 
most  emment  of  political  philosophers. 
Edmund  Burke,  who  took  the  position 
that  he  would  give  to  his  constituents  his 
time,  his  careful  attention,  and  his  very 
best  efforts  to  do  for  them  whatever  he 
could,  but  would  never  yield  to  hla  con- 
stituents his  judgment. 

This  Is  something  that  he  reserved  to 
himself,  and  this  Is  something  that  this 
U.S  Senator  feels  It  his  duty  to  do.  This 
US.  Senator  feels  that  It  Is  his  duty  to 
use  his  own  best  judgment  I  will  never 
surrender  my  judgment  to  the  people 
of  my  State,  if  they  unanimously  want 
something  that  I  think  Is  wrong.  I  will 
vote  the  way  I  think  Is  right. 

I  believe  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
people  elected  me,  to  exercise  my  Judg- 
ment, and  not  to  conduct  a  popularity 
poll  in  my  State. 

When  the  people  are  right.  I  wll'.  vote 
with  them,  and  when  they  are  wrong,  I 
will  vote  against  them. 

This  Is  a  wonderful  job,  being  a  U.S. 
Senator.  I  have  worked  hard  and  long 
to  win  It,  and  even  harder  and  longer 
to  keep  It. 

But  It  Is  a  great  job— worth  the  rfTort, 
only  If  I  exercise  my  own  Judgment. 

Before  I  would  vote  against  my  own 
convictions,  I  woiild  give  up  this  job. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  yet.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  takes 
great  Joy  In  announcing  the  4-to-l  ma- 
jority among  the  political  scientists  in 
favor  of  his  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed.  The 
experts  hap(>en  to  agree  with  my  judg- 
ment.   I  welcome  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  State  after  State  has 
enacted  apportionment  on  a  basis  of 
one  man,  one  vote  in  one  tiouse  of  the 
legislature  and  a  geographical-plus-pop- 
ulation basis  in  the  other.  That  action 
has  been  struck  down,  and  we  find  very 
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few  pec^Ie  of  such  a  State  protesting 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision  of 
C  to  3,  has  repealed  the  law  of  the  land 
on  the  statute  books.  It  is  a  constitu- 
tional provision. 

That  is  what  we  predicate  our  Judg- 
ment on.  We  do  not  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  do  not  abdicate  our  responsibility 
any  more  than  does  a  trial  judge  in  a 
court  of  law  who  sends  a  case  to  a  Jury 
for  a  verdict,  after  listening  to  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides  and  deter- 
mining It  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
Jury's  deliberation  and  decision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  State  legisla- 
tures have  a  vested  interest  in  this  issue 
and  have  had  right  along.  They  want 
malapportionment  in  order  to  keep 
their  Jobs,  and  they  have  wanted  It 
consistently. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  a  rather  cyni- 
cal view  of  the  legislatures,  virtually  all 
of  whom  have  gone  by  that  point  a  long 
time  ago.  Most  leglslatares  are  now 
reapportioned  or  are  In  the  process  of 
reapportionment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  has  been 
done  under  the  most  strenuous  kind  of 
duress  from  the  Court, 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  It  Is  by  direct  order  of 
the  Court. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  been 
forced  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  has  been  by  a  di- 
rect order  of  six  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  a  temporary  majority  In 
the  Supreme  Couit. 

Under  our  system  of  government  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  normally  the  last 
guesser  as  to  what  the  Constitution 
means.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
speftks,  we  abide  by  what  they  say  as 
respectfully  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said  in  recent 
weeks: 

Sometimes  the  declsloDfi  of  thijB  Court  are 
not  approved  In  tlie  long  run.  And  constitu- 
tional amendments  are  made.  For  example, 
our  Court  held  that  the  graduated  Income 
tax  was  tinconsUtuUonal.  And  we  got  Uie 
16th  amendment — we  changed  ttiat.  Our 
Court  held  that  a  State  could  lay  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting,  axid  that  was 
changed  with  respect  to  Federal  elections. 
Our  Court  held  that  a  State  could  keep 
women  from  voting  and  that  was  changed 
by  the  19th  amendment.  This  Is  part  of  the 
proow.  PeopI«  can  have  such  constitu- 
tions— euch  provisions — as  they  want. 

Unless  we  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  express  viewpoints 
and  make  a  Judgment,  which  they  have 
the  right  to  do  under  article  V  of  our 
Constitution,  if  three-fourths  of  the 
States  vote  to  do  so. 

That  Is  the  reason  that  I  cite  the 
many  instances  of  support  for  this  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  do  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  that  there  are 
more  votes  In  favor  of  It  or  against  it. 
I  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  there  is  such  a  substantial,  deep- 
rooted,  and  Intelligent  difference  of  opin- 
ion In  the  substantial  segments  on  each 
side,  that  Congress  should  refer  this  is- 
sue, at  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
had  a  trial,  to  the  final  political  author- 
ity In  this  land,  and  that  Is  the  will  of  the 
governed. 


We  are  trying  to  give  the  people  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  on  this 
preposition.  In  other  words,  in  our  Judg- 
ment the  people  can  be  trusted  to  decide 
this  question  Intelligently. 

Mr,  President,  there  are  those  who 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  spinning  a 
web,  the  design  of  which  Is  that  even 
though  Congress  proposes  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  the  States  would  not  ratify 
it.  Such  persons  are  entitled  to  their 
opinion  and  appraisal  and  the  right  to 
express  them.  But  the  way  to  deter- 
mine whether  opinion  is  fact  or  not  Is 
to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  States 
for  decision.  Such  submission  Is  war- 
ranted when  we  call  to  mind  again  the 
strorvg.  clear,  and  widespread  call  for  ac- 
tion In  favor  of  such  an  amendment. 

The  decision  will  be  made  on  a  State 
level  by  legislatures  which  will  have  been 
apportioned  upon  basis  of  substantial 
equality  of  population  in  keeping  with 
the  Supreme  Courts  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  What  better  way  exists  for  de- 
cision on  such  a  fundamental  policy 
question? 

When  the  issue  does  come  to  the  States 
for  decision,  let  those  who  oppose  It  In 
the  Congress  address  their  arguments  to 
the  State  level,  where  the  Issue  will,  and 
should,  be  made.  Failure  to  refer  it  to 
the  States  for  decision  would  show  a  lack 
of  faith  and  confidence  in  the  people,  in 
the  States,  and  in  the  constitutional 
processes  by  which  they  are  governed. 
It  would  also  constitute  a  superlmposl- 
tion  by  Dirksen  amendment  opponents 
of  their  own  desires  over  an  orderly  reso- 
lution of  a  vital  and  closely  contested 
proposition. 

MnuTS   or   lasTTK 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  factor 
which  calls  for  the  Congress  to  submit 
the  reapportionment  amendment  to  the 
States  for  their  decision,  in  addition  to  Its 
widespread,  respectable,  and  substantial 
popular  approval  which  has  already  been 
documented. 

This  additional  factor  is  that  the  pres- 
ent interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  assimiing  and 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  this  political 
thicket  was  not  reached  unanimously  by 
any  means,  or  even  overwhelmingly. 
There  were  clear,  cogent  dissenting 
views.  Let  me  cite  some  of  them  specifi- 
cally. 

As  Mr,  Justice  Frankfurter  noted  in 
his  dissent  In  Baker  against  Carr: 

The  notlcm  that  representation  proposi- 
tioned to  the  geographic  spread  of  population 
is  so  universally  accepted  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  equality  between  man  and  m&n  that 
It  must  be  taken  to  be  the  standard  of  a 
poUUc&l  equfUlty  preserved  by  the  14th 
amendment — that  It  Is.  In  the  appellants' 
words,  "the  basic  principle  ot  representatlTe 
government" — is.  to  put  It  bluntly,  not  true. 
However  desirable  and  however  desired  by 
some  among  tlie  great  political  thinlcers  and 
f  ramers  of  our  government.  It  has  never  been 
generally  practiced,  today  or  in  the  past.  It 
was  not  the  English  system,  it  was  not  the 
colonial  system,  it  was  not  the  system  choeen 
for  the  national  Oovemment  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  was  not  the  system  exclusively  or 
even  predooUnantly  practiced  by  the  States 
at  the  time  of  adc^tlon  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  predominantly  practiced  by 
the  States  today. 


Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  further  noted: 
The  Court  today  reveraea  a  unUorm  course 
ot  decision  established  by  a  doaen  caaes.  in- 
cluding one  by  which  the  very  /^i^'w^  now 
sustained  was  unanimously  rejected  only  6 
years  ago.  The  Impreaslve  body  ot  rulings 
thus  cast  aside  reflected  the  equally  uniform 
eourse  of  our  poUtlcai  lilstory  regarding  the 
relatlraishlp  between  population  and  legisla- 
tive repreeentation — a  wholly  different  mat- 
ter from  denial  of  the  franchise  to  individ- 
uals becatise  of  race,  color,  religion,  oar  aex. 
Such  a  maastve  repudiation  of  the  ezp^^enoe 
of  our  whole  past  In  asserting  destructively 
novel  Judicial  power  demands  a  detailed  anai- 
yais  of  the  role  of  the  Court  In  ova  ooostl- 
tutionai  scheme. 

In  effect,  today's  decisions  empowers  the 
courts  of  the  country  to  devise  What  should 
cooistltute  the  proper  composition  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  50  States.  If  State  courts 
should  for  one  reason  or  another  find  them- 
selves unable  to  disciuirge  tills  task,  the 
duty  of  doing  so  is  put  on  the  Federal  courts 
or  on  tills  Court,  if  State  views  do  not  sat- 
isfy this  Court's  notion  of  what  is  prop>er 
districting. 

Contemporary  apportionment :  Detailed  re- 
cent studies  are  available  to  describe  the 
preeent-day  oansutution&l  and  statutory 
status  of  apportionment  in  the  60  States. 
They  demonstrate  a  decided  20th  century 
trend  away  from  population  as  the  exclusive 
base  of  representation.  Today,  only  a  a  dozen 
State  constitutions  provide  for  periodic  legis- 
lative reapportionment  of  both  houses  by 
a  suljstantlaily  unquailfled  application  of  the 
population  standard,  and  only  about  a  doeen 
more  pr«8crlt>e  such  reapportionment  for 
even  a  single  cii&mber.  "Specific  provision 
for  county  representation  in  at  least  one 
house  of  the  State  legislature  has  been  in- 
creasingly adopted  since  the  end  of  the  19th 
century," 

Uore  than  30  States  now  guarantee  each 
county  at  least  1  seat  in  one  of  their  houaea 
regardless  of  population,  and  in  S  others, 
county  or  town  units  are  given  equal  repre- 
sentation in  1  legislative  branch,  whatever 
the  numljer  of  each  unit's  inliabltants. 
Of  ooune,  numerically  oonsldered,  "There 
provisions  invariably  result  in  overrepreeen- 
tation  of  the  least  populated  areas."  And  in 
an  effort  to  ciu"b  the  pcriltlcal  dominance  of 
metropolitan  regions,  at  least  10  States  now 
limit  the  maximum  entitlement  of  any 
single  county  (or,  in  some  cases,  city)  In 
1  legislative  house— another  source  of  aub- 
stantial    numerical   disproportion. 

Manifeetly,  the  equal  protection  clause 
supplies  no  clearer  guide  for  Judicial  exam- 
ination of  apportionment  methods  than 
would  Ije  the  guarantee  clause  Itself.  Appor- 
tionment, by  Its  character.  Is  a  subject  of 
extraordinary  complexity,  involving — even 
after  the  fundamental  theoretical  issues  con- 
cerning what  is  to  be  represented  in  a  rep- 
resentative legislature  liave  been  fought 
out  or  compromised — considerations  of  (eog- 
raphy,  demography,  electoral  convenience, 
economic  and  social  cohesions  or  divergencies 
among  particular  local  groups,  communica- 
tions, the  practical  effects  of  poUtlcal  in- 
stitutions like  the  lobby  and  the  city  ma- 
chine, ancient  traditions  and  ties  of  settled 
usage.  resi>ect  for  proven  incumbente  of  long 
experience  and  aenior  status,  mathematical 
mechanics,  censuses  compUing  relevant  data, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

In  ail  of  the .  apportionment  cases  which 
have  come  before  the  Court,  a  consideration 
which  has  been  weighty  in  determining 
their  nonjuaticlablllty  has  been  the  dif- 
ficulty or  Unpoaalbmty  of  devising  effective 
Judicial  remedies  In  this  class  of  case.  An 
injunction  restraining  a  general  election  un- 
less the  leglsiature  reapportions  would 
paralyse  the  critical  centers  of  a  State's 
poUtlcal  system  and  tlireaten  political  dis- 
location whose  oonsequencea  are  not  fore- 
aeeable.    A   decUrsUon    devoid   of    implied 
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compulsion    of    Injunctive    or    other    relief 

would  t>e  an  idie  threat 

3urely.  a  Federal  district  court  could  not 
lt««U  remap  the  3tate  The  same  complezl- 
tiee  whicii  impede  effective  judiclAl  review 
of  app>ortioninent  a  fortiori  make  impoealbU 
a  cotirt  5  conaideratlon  of  these  imponder- 
atjieg  a«  an  original  matter.  And  :he  choice 
of  elections  at  large  a*  opposed  to  election* 
by  dutrlct.  however  unequal  the  dUtrlcU.  Is 
a  matter  of  sweeping  political  judgment 
hav'iQ((  enormous  pc;litical  Implication*,  the 
nature  and  reacr.  of  which  are  oertAlnly  be- 
yond tne  In.'ormed  understanding  of,  and 
capacity  for  appraisal  Dy  courts. 

That  l5  a  quotatton  from  the  dissent 
of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfuiler.  a  brilliant 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
Buished  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  sit  at  any  time 

The  dissents  of  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter 
and  Mr  Justice  Harlan  In  the  case  of 
Reynolds  agaln.=t  Sims  are  certainly 
grounds  for  saying  that  this  issue  is  not 
one  which  is  openpd  or  closed  as  a  com- 
pletely one-.sided  proposition.  It  Is  an 
issue  on  which  there  are  deep  feelings 
and  convictions  on  both  .slde.s  The  way 
to  resolve  the  Issue  is  not  by  continued 
debate  or  by  an  effort  to  dig  up  historical 
material  but  by  taking  it  to  the  State 
level  where  the  problem  resides. 

I  submit  that  those  who  inveigh  in 
favor  of  the  one-man  one-vote  rule  as 
being  the  fairest  of  all  the  phiinsophles. 
shall  go  to  the  State  level  and  make  their 
argtunent  and  have  the  people  of  that 
State  make  the  f.na!  decision. 

Mr  Justice  Harlan  also  wrote  a  fine 
and  extensive  resume  of  the  history  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  his  dissei:t  in  Reynolds  agalrvst 
Sims.  Mr  Justice  Hailan  commented: 

since  Uie  Oourt  now  Invalldabee  the  leg- 
islative apportionments  in  six  State*,  and 
has  so  far  upheld  tne  apportionment  in  none. 
U  is  scarcely  necasaary  to  conunent  on  the 
situation  in  the  States  today,  which  1*.  of 
course,  as  fu.ly  contrary  to  the  Court's  deci- 
sion as  Is  the  record  of  every  prior  period 
In  this  Nation  s  history 

Records  such  as  these  In  the  e««e*  de- 
cided today  are  sure  tc  oe  duplicated  In  moot 
of  the  other  States  lT  they  have  not  already. 
They  preeent  a  ;arring  picture  of  court* 
threatening  to  take  action  In  an  area  which 
they  have  no  business  entering,  inevitably 
0.1  the  basis  of  political  judgments  which 
they  are  incompetent  to  make.  They  show 
legislatures  of  the  States  meeting  In  haste 
and  deliberating  and  deciding  In  haste  to 
a-old  the  threat  of  judicial  interference. 

Generalities  cannot  obscure  the  cold  truth 
that  cases  of  this  type  are  itot  amenable  to 
the  development  of  Jvidldal  atandards.  No 
set  of  standards  can  if.ude  a  court  which  has 
to  decide  how  many  ieglslatlve  districts  a 
Slate  shall  have,  nr  what  the  shape  of  the 
districts  shall  be  or  where  to  draw  a  par- 
tlcrJar  district  line.  No  ;udlclai;y  manage- 
able standard  cj»n  determine  'Jinet.ner  a  State 
should  have  single-member  district*  or 
mviltlmember  districts  or  aome  combination 
of  both.  No  such  standard  can  control  the 
balance  twtween  keeping  up  with  population 
shifts  and  having  stahip  district*.  In  all 
these  respects,  the  courta  w;:i  be  called  apoti 
to  make  particular  dei'i5ionj«  with  reepaut  to 
which  a  principle  of  eqiialiv  .^v,,ulate<f  dis- 
tricts will  be  of  no  aaai-stoiii  e  whataoCTer. 
Quite  obviously,  there  are  iiini'.eas  poaai- 
biliues  for  dl.itrlctjng  conaisient  »ith  such  a 
principle  Nor  can  these  prioifnis  -  .•  avoided 
by  judicial  reliance  on  legis;.f.vf  jfi^menia 
so  far  as  poeeibie      Reshaping  or  combining 


on^  or  two  dlBtrlcta.  or  modifying  just  a  few 
district  line*,  la  no  lee*  a  matter  of  chooalng 
among  many  poealble  aolutlon*.  with  vary- 
In^.  political  consequence*,  than  reapportion- 
ment broadside 

DISSXNTS    or    JT7STICK8    STrWABT    AMD    CLAKK 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  Joined  by  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  summarized  the  principle 
in  the  following  manner: 

What  the  Court  baa  done  i*  to  convert  a 
particular  political  philosophy  into  a  consti- 
tutional rule,  binding  upon  each  or  the  &0 
State*,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Alaslta 
to  Texas,  without  regard  and  without  respect 
for  the  many  Individualized  and  differen- 
tiated characteristics  of  each  State,  charac- 
teristics stemming  from  each  State's  distinct 
history,  distinct  geography,  distinct  distri- 
bution of  poptilatlon,  and  distinct  political 
heritage. 

My  own  understanding  of  the  various 
theories  of  representative  government  is 
that  no  one  theory  tia*  ever  commanded 
unaninaotis  assent  among  political  scientists, 
historians,  or  others  who  have  considered 
the  problem  But  even  If  it  were  thought 
that  the  rule  announced  today  by  the  Court 
Is.  as  a  matter  of  political  theory,  the  moat 
desirable  general  rule  wiilch  can  be  devised 
as  a  basl*  for  the  makeup  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly  of  a  typical  State.  I  could  not 
join  In  the  fabrication  of  a  constitutional 
mandate  wtilch  import*  and  forever  freezes 
one  theory  of  political  thought  into  our 
Constitution,  and  forever  denies  to  every 
State  any  opportunity  for  enlightened  and 
progressive  innovation  In  the  deelgn  of  it* 
democratic  r^reeentatlve  government  the 
Interests  and  aspiration*  of  diverse  groupa 
of  people,  without  subjecting  any  group  or 
cla*a  to  absolute  domination  by  a  geograph- 
ically concentrated  or  highly  organised 
majority. 

RepreaentaUve  government  la  a  proceea  of 
accommodating  group  Interest*  through 
democratic  Institutional  arrangement*.  It* 
function  Ls  to  channel  the  numerous  opin- 
ions, Interest*,  and  abilities  of  the  people  of 
a  State  Into  the  making  of  the  State's  public 
policy.  Appropriate  legislative  apportion- 
ment, therefore,  should  Ideally  be  designed 
to  inaure  effective  representation  In  the 
State's  legislature.  In  cooperation  with  other 
organ*  of  political  power,  of  the  various 
groupa  and  Interesta  making  up  the  elec- 
torate. In  practice,  of  course,  this  Ideal  1* 
approximated  In  the  particular  apportion- 
ment aystem  of  any  State  by  a  realistic  ac- 
commodation of  the  diverse  and  often  con- 
flicting political  forces  operating  within  the 
State. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  any  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  the  myriad  of  Individual  character- 
istics of  the  several  States,  beyond  the 
records  In  the  cases  before  us  today.  But  I 
do  know  enough  to  be  aware  that  a  system 
of  legislative  apixirtlonment  which  might 
be  beat  for  South  Dakota,  might  be  unwise 
for  HawaU  with  Its  many  Islands,  or  Michi- 
gan with  its  northern  peninsula.  I  do  know 
enough  to  realize  that  Montana  with  Its 
vast  distances  is  not  Rhode  Island  with  Its 
heavy  concentrations  of  people.  I  do  know 
enough  to  be  aware  of  the  great  variations 
among  the  several  States  in  their  historic 
manner  of  distributing  legislative  power — 
of  the  Oovernors'  Councils  In  New  England, 
of  the  broad  powers  of  Initiative  and  refer- 
endum retained  In  some  States  by  the 
people,  of  the  legislative  power  which  some 
States  give  to  their  Oovernors,  by  the  right 
of  veto  or  otherwise,  of  the  widely  auton- 
omous home  rula  which  many  States  give  to 
their  dtles.  The  Court  today  declines  to 
give  any  recognition  to  these  considerations 
and  countless  others,  tangible  and  intangible. 
In  holding  unconstitutional  the  particular 
systems  of  legislative  apportionment  wlilch 
these  States  have  chosen.  Instead,  the  Court 
says  that  the  requirements  of  the  equal  pro- 


tection clause  can  be  met  In  any  State  only 
by  the  tincrltlcal.  simplistic,  and  heavy- 
banded  application  of  sixth-grade  arith- 
metic. 

But  legislators  do  not  repreaent  faceleaa 
ntunbers.  They  represent  people,  or.  more 
accurately,  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  their 
districts — people  with  Identifiable  needs  and 
interesta  which  require  legislative  repreeen- 
tatlon,  and  which  can  often  be  related  to 
the  geographical  areas  in  which  these  people 
live.  The  very  fact  of  geographic  districting, 
the  constitutional  validity  of  which  the 
Court  does  not  question,  carries  with  it  an 
acceptance  of  the  idea  of  legislative  repre- 
sentation of  regional  needs  and  Interesta. 
Yet  If  geographical  residence  Is  Irrelevant, 
as  the  Court  suggeata,  and  the  goal  Is  solely 
that  of  equally  weighted  votes.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  Court's  constitutional  rule 
does  not  require  the  alMlltlon  of  districts 
and  the  holding  of  all  elections  at  large. 

The  fact  is.  if  coxirse.  that  population 
factors  must  often  to  some  degree,  be  subor- 
dinated in  devising  a  legislative  apportion- 
ment plan  which  La  to  achieve  the  important 
goal  of  insuring  a  fair,  effective,  and  bal- 
anced representation  of  the  regional,  social, 
and  economic  Interesta  within  a  State.  And 
the  further  fact  la  that  throughout  our  his- 
tory the  apportlonmenta  of  State  legislatures 
have  reflected  the  strongly  felt  Anxerlcan 
tradition  that  the  public  interest  is  com- 
posed of  many  diverse  interesta,  and  that 
in  the  long  run  It  can  better  be  expressed 
by  a  medley  of  component  voices  than  by 
the  majority's  monolithic  conunand. 

What  constitutes  a  rational  plan  reason- 
ably designed  to  achieve  this  objective  will 
vary  from  State  to  State,  since  each  State 
Is  unique,  in  terms  of  topography,  geography, 
demography,  lilstory.  heterogeneity,  and  con- 
centration of  population,  variety  of  social 
and  economic  Interesta.  and  In  the  operation 
and  interrelation  of  its  political  institutions. 
But  so  long  as  a  State's  apportionment  plan 
reasonably  achieves.  In  the  light  of  the 
State's  own  characteristics,  effective  and  bal- 
anced representation  of  all  substantial  in- 
teresta. without  sacriflclng  the  principle  of 
effective  majority  rule,  that  plan  cannot  be 
considered  Irrational. 

OXXP-aOOTXS,  StTBSTAIfTIAL  DIVISION  ON  KXUTS 
CALu  ros  LXTrrNO  pboflx  dbcidb 

The  entire  record  presents  a  deep- 
rooted  division  on  the  merits  of  this 
proposal,  with  a  substantial,  highly  re- 
spectable segment  on  each  side  of  a  sub- 
ject which  Is  so  vital  to  sdl  of  America 
and  which  wUl  keenly  thrust  Itself  upon 
the  future  destiny  of  the  Republic,  of  Its 
governmental  form  and  substance,  and 
upon  Its  entire  citizenry. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Nation 
Is  entitled  to  an  opporttmlt^  to  express 
Its  judgment  and  preference.  The  peo- 
ple are  properly  the  ultimate  source  for 
such  fundamental,  far-reaching  deci- 
sion. The  first  step  is  resort  to  the 
often  used  procedure  afforded  In  article 
V  of  our  Constitution. 

Approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  by  the  Congress  will  achieve  that  first 
step.  Then  the  States  and  their  people 
will  be  able  to  decide  whether  they  want 
the  kind  of  constitution  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Reynolds  against  Sims 
or  whether  they  want  to  make  available 
the  restricted  modification  thereof  pur- 
suant to  the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

Each  State  will  have  before  It  the  ques- 
tion simply  whether  or  not  each  State 
will  retain  control  over  the  destiny,  di- 
rection, and  structure  of  Its  own  State 
government.  States  know,  and  Congress 
should  know  that  population,  economics, 
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and  political  power  are  shifting  factors; 
and  that  what  may  be  a  superb  deter- 
mination of  the  composition  of  a  State 
legislature  today  could  prove  to  be  the 
mistake  of  its  State's  history  10  years 
hence.  No  State  will  want  to  be  locked 
into  the  status  quo  without  authority  to 
change  the  composition  of  its  legislature 
to  meet  future  conditions.  The  lines  of 
restriction  as  to  available  changes  are 
tightly  drawn  and  clearly  stated.  They 
must  receive  approval  of  the  popular 
vote.  They  must  be  reviewed  every  10 
years. 

Mr.  President.  Nebraska  is  the  only 
State  which  at  the  present  time  has  a 
unicameral  legislature.  There  Is  a  pro- 
vision In  the  Dlrksen  amendment  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  such  legislatures. 
It  would  seem  to  be  in  order  for  me  to 
explain,  what  is  proposed  In  the  case  of 
a  tmlcameral  legislature. 

In  section  1  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, we  have  the  following  language: 

In  the  case  of  a  bicameral  legislature,  the 
members  of  one  bouse  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  people  on  the  basis  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  members  of  the  other  house  may 
be  apportioned  among  the  people  on  the  basis 
of  population,  geography,  and  political  sub- 
divisions In  order  to  Instire  effective  repre- 
sentation in  the  State's  legislature  of  the 
various  groups  and  interests  maldng  up  the 
electorate. 

So  we  have  a  relatively  simple  situa- 
tion as  to  bicameral  legislatures,  be- 
cause, for  any  plan  departing  from  the 
rule  In  Reynolds  against  Sims,  we  have 
a  safeguard  for  the  people.  Such  a  pro- 
posed plan  must  be  approved  by  both 
bodies  of  the  legislature— not  just  one, 
but  both  bodies.  One  of  them  Is  always 
based  upon  population  under  either 
Reynolds  agednst  Sims  or  the  Dlrksen 
amendment.  So  if  the  representatives 
serving  on  a  population  only  basis  in  that 
legislature  agree  to  a  plan.  It  is  their  best 
judgment  that  the  Interest  of  their  con- 
stituents and  of  the  entire  State  are  well 
served  thereby. 

In  the  case  of  a  unicameral  legislature, 
that  would  not  necessarily  follow.  If 
there  were  apportionment  on  a  combina- 
tion of  population  and  area,  there  would 
not  be  the  guarantee  that  a  plan  for  re- 
apportionment would  necessarily  repre- 
sent aU  of  the  people  within  the  SUte. 
So  something  must  be  substituted  for 
that  safeguard.  That  has  been  done.  I 
am  gratified  to  have  been  able  to  help  in 
the  drafting  of  this  language.  I  think  it 
will  handle  the  situation  well.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  language  which  deals 
with  the  bicameral  legislature  In  section 
1  of  the  proposed  amendment,  which  I 
have  already  read,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  the  case  of  a  unicameral  legislature,  the 
house  may  be  apportioned  SLmong  the  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  substantial  equaUty  of 
population  with  such  weight  given  to  geog- 
raphy and  political  subdivisions  as  will  in- 
sure effective  representation  In  the  State's 
legislature  of  the  varlotis  groups  and  inter- 
esta making  up  the  electorate. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
words  "substantial  equality  of  popula- 
tion." Those  words  were  taken  from 
the  majority  opinion  In  the  case  of 
Reynolds  against  Sims,  as  were  the  words 
"as  will  insure  effective  representation 


of  the  various  groups  and  interests  mak- 
ing up  the  electorate." 

Those  factors  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration in  proposing  a  plan  which  wUl 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  that  State 
for  approval. 

Now,  how  is  that  done?  What  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  see  that  the  restrictions, 
standards,  and  guldel'nes  In  section  1 
pertaining  to  imlcamer  il  legislatures  will 
be  followed? 

That  is  taken  care  of,  Mr.  President, 
In  the  second  sentence  of  section  2,  which 
reads  thus: 

If  submitted  by  a  bicameral  legislature  the 
plan  of  apportionment  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved prior  to  such  election  by  both  bouses, 
one  of  which  shall  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  Bubetantial  equaUty  of  population; 

That  takes  care  of  the  bicameral  legis- 
latures. In  the  case  of  the  unicameral, 
it  Is  provided : 

If  otherwise  submitted  It  shall  have  been 
found  by  the  coiui«  prior  to  such  election  to 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution,  Including  this  article. 

The  words  "otherwise  submitted" 
miean  that  If  it  is  not  submitted  by  a 
bicameral  legislature,  It  will  be  submitted 
by  a  unicameral  legislature. 

So  there  will  be  a  reference  by  the 
legislature  of  any  proposed  plan  which 
departs  from  population  as  the  sole  basis 
of  apportionment  to  the  Federal  courts, 
for  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  and  guidelines  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  have  been  abided  by. 
If  the  plan  passes  Judicial  scrutiny,  it 
will  be  placed  on  the  ballot.  If  it  does 
not  pass  judicial  scrutiny,  it  will  be  sent 
back  to  the  legislature  with  the  court's 
opinion.  An  effort  can  then  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  court's  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  a  decision  has  been  ren- 
dered by  a  three- judge  Federal  court, 
approving  a  new  reapportionment  plan 
for  the  unicameral  legislature  in  Ne- 
braska. That  decision  allowed  for  a 
maximum  population  deviation  in  the 
districts  of  almost  20  percent. 

So  when  we  come  to  the  matter  of 
considering  unicameral  legislatures,  the 
situation  is  surrounded  by  safeguards. 

The  care  taken  in  drafting  the  lan- 
guage with  reference  to  unicameral 
legislatures  was  not  solely  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  That  language 
also  received  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
attention  because  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  by  other  States  as  to  how  our 
unicameral  legislature  is  working,  and 
whether  It  would  be  suitable  for  adop- 
tion in  other  States.  As  time  goes  on, 
other  States  may  wish  to  adopt  that  par- 
ticular form  of  State  government. 

SntClCABT 

One  of  the  magnificent  honors  and 
deep  obligations  of  election  to  this  won- 
drous body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote. 

This  simple,  meaningful,  cherished 
right  to  vote  puts  on  brilliant  display  all 
the  multitudinous  facets  of  human  na- 
ture. The  discerning  observer  can  see 
courage  reflected  in  a  vote — or  pettiness, 
or  dignity,  or  cupidity.  In  this  hallowed 
Chamber  America's  great,  her  mediocre, 
her  strong  and  her  weak  have  gone  on 
display. 


It  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  the  destiny  of 
the  Nation  that  here  little  men  have 
risen  above  themselves  and  great  men 
have  stumbled. 

Yet  when  the  great  tests  occur,  when 
the  vital  Issues  of  national  or  interna- 
tional import  are  at  hand,  there  nearly 
always  is  within  us  a  surging  desire  to 
rise  to  the  Issue — not  a«  partisans,  not 
as  pork-barrel  politicians  but  as  Ameri- 
cans true  to  the  cause  of  the  Nation. 

When  we  falter  in  our  historic  tasks 
it  is  not  because  we  are  not  up  to  the 
issue;  it  is  because  we  are  not  acting  with 
the  Issue  in  our  mind's  eye.  Plagued 
with  our  human  frailties,  with  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  groupings  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  power,  with  ambi- 
tions to  become  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, with  debilitating  zest  for  plajdng 
a  part  In  clique  A  against  clique  B,  C,  D, 
E,  or  F — these  are  the  moments  when 
the  issue  can  escape  us.  These  are  the 
moments  when  we  do  not  cast  a  vote  for 
the  people  and  for  the  future. 

It  is  said  that  within  the  walls  of  this 
Capital  great  political  battles  are  being 
waged.  It  Is  said  that  these  battles  are 
far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  people.  They 
are  battles  for  ultimate  political  power — 
power  that  can  control  the  very  Presi- 
dency Itself. 

In  all  humbleness  I  beseech  my  col- 
leagues today  to  face  one  of  the  great 
moments  In  U.S.  history  with  the  con- 
sensus of  greatness  out  of  which  this  Na- 
tion was  forged.  Our  cause  Is  not  of  the 
manipulation  of  men.  At  issue  Is  our 
strength  as  men  to  vote  in  the  historic 
concept  which  brought  this  Ccmgress. 
this  Nation,  Into  being.  We  Members  of 
Congress  who  periodically  go  to  the  peo- 
ple and  humbly  though  vigorously  seek 
their  votes  for  ourselves  are  voting  on 
whether  the  people  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  fundamental  structure  of 
government  within  their  States. 

The  issue  Is  as  simple  as  that.  It  is  to 
enfranchise  the  people  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  peoples'  affairs. 

The  resolution  to  give  the  people  this 
right  to  vote  Is  a  consensus  of  the  safe- 
guards Important  to  the  presen-ation  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  voiced 
and  advocated  by  those  thoughtful  people 
within  and  without  the  Congress  who 
have  devoted  their  energies  and  talents 
to  a  workable  solution. 

I  salute  those  who  have  worked  and 
wrangled  and  toiled  to  perfect  this  ve- 
hicle. These  are  men  who  tmderstand 
the  vision  of  America.  Out  of  their  wis- 
dom has  been  fashioned  a  document  to 
meet  the  true  test  of  viable  law  Intent  on 
preserving,  protecting  and  advancing 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  Is  a  permissive  piece  of  legislation 
designed  to  permit  needed  fiexlbllity  in 
the  composition  of  one  house  of  State 
legislatures.  It  fully  protects  minority 
rights.  It  mandates  periodic  review  of 
apportionment  in  the  States.  It  does  not 
usurp  judicial  authority,  but  rather  pro- 
vides guidelines  where  none  now  exist. 

It  meets  head  on  the  test  of  apportion- 
ment in  compliance  with  existing  law  as 
a  prerequisite  of  ratification. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  is  not  con- 
cerned with  whether  a  State  legislature 
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Is  apportioned  on  a  basis  of  population  In 
both  houses  or  only  in  one  It  does  no 
violence  to  any  existing  body  of  State 
government. 

It  is  solely  and  simply  a  vehicle  by 
which  the  people  of  a  State  may  meet 
their  own  legislative  needs  without  In- 
jury to  the  rights  of  any 

Now  It  comes  to  pass  in  wiles  of  men  In 
debate  when  one  Is  bereft  of  legltmiate 
argument. 

This  is  the  vexlni?  problem  of  the 
minority  in  this  body  who  would  deny 
the  people  the  right  to  decide  'A\e  reap- 
portionment question.  ' 

So  it  Is  that  an  Ingenuous,  new  strategy 
has  been  unleashed  within  this  body — 
one  that  Is  bold  and  dann«  axid  ails  all 
with  awe  at  its  simplicity. 

They  have  talked  about  almost  any- 
thing except  the  merits  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103 

The  trouble  with  the  do  not  confuse 
us  with  the  facts,  our  minds  are  made 
up"  strategists  Is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  all  of  the  50  Stat€s. 
have  learned  about  the  reapportionment 
amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know 
that  a  handful  of  men  do  not  trust  them 
to  vote  on  this  issue 

la  it  not  amazing  to  campaign  on  the 
premlac  that  the  people  are  too  gullible 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  vote  on  this  issue? 
I  submit  that  every  citizen  s  ability  to 
comprehend  an  Issue — this  issue — far  ex- 
ceeds anyone's  ability  to  ponder  fully 
the  minds  of  those  who  .seek  office,  for 
only  Qod  can  know  the  mind  of  man 
By  the  same  token,  all  of  us  champion 
the  right  of  the  people  to  vote  for  can- 
didates for  of&ce. 

No.  the  people  whom  each  of  us  has 
sworn  to  represent  know  what  this  issue 
Is  about,  even  If  a  few  persons  would 
kid  themselves  otherwise  They  will  find 
out,  not  incidentally,  when  they  go  to  the 
people  and  ask  them  for  their  votes 

Again,  let  me  vmderscore  what  we  are 
discussing  today 

The  question  before  us  la  the  gravest 
constitutional  question  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Nation 

The  legislation  before  us  is  utter  sim- 
plicity and  meets  the  test  of  evei-j-  honest 
question. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  permiu? 
the  flexibility  needed  by  the  States  to 
adjust  to  the  apportionment  needs  of  the 
future. 

It  does  not  require  any  State  to  con- 
stitute a  legislature  in  any  way  except 
the  way  the  legislature  and  the  people  ol 
that  State  decide. 

Let  us,  by  our  vote  on  thi-s  resolution. 
adhere  to  this  precious  principle  that  the 
reapportionment  right  mu.st  reside  in  the 
people.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  we 
can  Join  together  in  preserving  the  prin- 
ciple by  equating  any  diflerences  in  ap- 
proach which  should  be  resolved  The 
resolution  of  this  critically  Important 
matter  demands  the  best  of  all  of  us 

The  first  three  words  of  our  National 
Constitution  are  not  "We.  the  Supreme 
Court,"  nor  are  they  "We,  the  Congress  " 
They  are  "We,  the  people  " 

Let  us  note  this  well.  Let  us  abide  by 
It  In  our  votes  on  the  measure 

•  At  this  point  Mr.  Mondale  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  > 


Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  TO  SENATE  ON  INTER- 
PARLIAMENT.\RY  UNION  CONFER- 
ENCE IN  C.-^NBERRA,  AUSTRALIA- 
CONCERNING   VIETNAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
evening,  I  returned  from  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference  In  Canberra. 
Australia,  where  I  listened  to  a  moet  in- 
teresting debate.  It  was  an  Intense  de- 
bate. One  day.  200  delegates  from  some 
40  countries  sat  for  5  hours,  with  scarcely 
a  delegate  leaving  his  seat  during  de- 
bate upon  the  war  m  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnam  war  seemed  to  be  the 
subject  in  which  the  delegates  to  this 
Conference  were  principally  Interested. 

We  undertook  to  introduce  other  sub- 
jects, but  there  was  little  Interest  shown 
In  any  subject  except  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  the  extent  to 
which  President  Johnson's  peace  offen- 
sive around  the  turn  of  the  year  had  suc- 
ceeded in  world  public  opinion.  Per- 
haps those  of  us  close  to  the  scene  In 
Washington  had  felt  it  was  a  bit  osten- 
tatious, that  Its  credibility  may  have 
been  subject  to  question,  particularly  by 
nonfrlendly  nations — if  not  by  friendly 
or  neutral  countries. 

However  clumsy  the  peace  offensive 
may  have  appeared  to  some,  It  seems  to 
have  had  a  good  effect  on  world  public 
opinion.  Diiring  the  debate,  I  felt  that 
the  United  States  was  being  given  credit 
by  all  except  the  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, and  with  sincerity  and  an  earnest 
intent  to  find  a  peacef'Jd  solution.  This 
was  pleasing  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  President  Johnson 
and  Secretai-y  of  State  Rusk  upon  this 
finding,  which  I  beUeve  to  be  a  correct 
one. 

I  was  also  pleased  with  the  extent  to 
which  our  allies  rallied  around  when 
propa*?anda  resolutions  were  being  pre- 
sented, or  propaganda  points  were  being 
advanced  by  opposition  speakers.  In- 
deed, not  only  did  our  allies  vote  with  us. 
^ut  on  two  occasions  I  noticed  that  the 
delegate  from  Yugo.slavia  voted  with  the 
United  States,  or  voted  the  same  way  as 
the  I'nitod  States,  as  did  the  delegate 
from  Laos  Even  the  delegate  from  In- 
donesia, although  he  did  not  vote,  made 
a  statement  indicating  a  position  of  neu- 
trality. 

Yet.  with  all  of  this  rallying  aroimd,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  not 
only  to  the  depth  of  concern  shown  by 
the  delegates  from  around  the  world  but 
also  to  their  deep  apprehension  that 
some  unfortunate  event,  some  match  in 
the  broom  sage,  by  accident  c  otherwise, 
would  e.scalate  this  unwanted  war  into  a 
world  conflict. 

I  am  not  sure  that  an  editorial  In  the 
Australian,  an  outstanding  newspaper  of 


Australia,  Is  exactly  typical  of  this  ap- 
prehension and  this  view;  and  yet  I  did 
find  people  holding  slmila-  views. 

For  whatever  It  may  mean,  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  Senate  an  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  Australian  the  day 
oif  our  departure  from  Canberra.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Great  Vietnam  Dilemma," 
and  I  read : 

(From  the  Australian,  Apr.  16,  1968] 
Tax  Okxat  Vietnam  Dilsmica 

The  I7iilt«d  States  Lb  In  a  unique  and 
terrible  quandry  In  South  Vietnam.  Allied 
forces  In  this  campaign  now  total  more  than 
760,000 — 600,000  South  Vietnamese,  340.000 
Americans,  and  30.000  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Korea. 

These  troops  are  supported  by  700  com- 
bat aircraft,  about  1.600  helicopters,  and  the 
moet  eflDclent  logistic  and  artillery  services 
the  world's  leading  technology  can  devise — 
at  a  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  of  t30  million 
a  day. 

These  forces  will  Increase  as  the  war  goes 
on.  The  United  States  Is  being  tied  down 
In  a  war  on  the  Asian  mainland  that  It  can't 
win  politically,  even  If  It  can  win  mUltarlly. 

But  the  eSect  of  this  conflict  Is  far  greater 
than  this.  The  chance  of  a  direct  confron- 
tation between  the  United  States  and  China 
grows.  Any  good  will  that  has  been  buUt  up 
between  Russia  and  America  is  being 
dissipated. 

In  short,  the  position  of  the  allies  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  measy,  complicated,  and  very 
dangerous. 

The  United  States  went  Into  South  Viet- 
nam In  the  first  place  with  the  most  hon- 
orable of  Intentions,  even  though  Its  pres- 
ence there  was  against  the  spirit  and  the 
text  of  the  1954  Oeneva  agreements  and  Its 
accompanying  declaration. 

But.  by  going  Into  South  Vietnam.  America 
got  Itself  Involved  In  a  conflict  with  which 
It  had  nothing  to  do. 

lu  presence  there  has  always  been  Inde- 
fensible, for  civil  war  has  always  been  going 
on  In  Vietnam,  and  America  and  her  allies 
have  turned  this  Into  a  full-scale  campaign 
against  Chinese  communism. 

It  is  time  the  Australian  C3overnment  was 
honest  with  us.  It  must  admit  openly  that 
we  are  not  In  South  Vietnam  to  help  a 
friendly  government  fight  aggresalon  from 
the  north. 

We  are  there  because  America  has  asked  us 
to  go:  and  because  our  Oovemment  believes 
it  needs  American  protection.  More  crudely, 
this  Is  Insurance. 

We  are  not  Increasing  oiu*  forces  to  4.600  In 
the  middle  of  this  year  becaiise  we  have  been 
asked  by  the  present  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  doing  it  because  the  Amer- 
icans want  us  to  and  need  our  moral  support. 
Mr.  Httbkxt  Humprbkt.  the  VS.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, made  this  quite  plain  during  his  visit 
to  Australia  In  February. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Govern- 
ment admitting  this.  Surely  everybody 
knows  It.  And  there  is  surely  nothing  wron^ 
with  the  United  States  and  AustralUn  Gov- 
ernments admitting  that  the  real  reason  the 
allies  are  In  Souh  Vietnam  Is  to  contain 
Chinese  communion. 

BOOOKO  DOWN 

Both  believe  China  Is  an  aggressive  force 
that  has  expansive  designs  on  all  countries  In 
its  neighborhood.  Rven  If  we  grant  this.  Is 
Involvement  In  South  Vietnam  the  best  way 
to  contain  China? 

The  United  States  In  this  area  Is  a  mari- 
time power.  It  has  the  biggest  arsenal  of 
H-bombs  In  the  world,  the  biggest  navy,  the 
strongest  air  force.  But  It  Is  allowing  these 
forces  to  be  bogged  down  on  the  Asian  main- 
land for  an  indefinite  period.  For  what  pur- 
pose? For  a  united  Vietnam?  Any  united 
Vietnam  would  probably  be  a  country  under 
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a  Communist  government  or  one  of  Commu- 
nist sympathizers. 

Does  South  Vietnam  want  permanent  mili- 
tary occupation?  What  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  that  and  what  is  happening 
there  now?  The  situation  seems  hopeless — 
and  the  longer  It  goes  on,  the  worse  It  will 
get. 

The  answer  Is  plain.  The  AustraUan  Gov- 
ernment must  tell  America  that,  while  the 
United  States  stays  In  South  Vietnam,  we 
win  stay.  too.  because  we  value  Americas 
friendship  and  are  wwnmltted. 

But  we  must  tell  America  we  think  It  Is 
wrong  for  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  to 
stay  there,  and  that  we  must  get  out  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  best  way  we  can. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong.  The 
negotiations  must  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam. 

But  we  must  be  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  this  withdrawal.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
face  the  fact  that  Vietnam  will  become  a 
united  country  with  an  anti-West  govern- 
ment. 

But  win  It  necessarily  be  a  Chinese-domi- 
nated country?  Southeast  Asia  has  a  long 
history  of  sintl-Chlnese  sentiments.  The 
heroes  of  Vietnam's  history  are  those  who 
fought  the  Chinese. 

The  theory  Is  certainly  tenable  that.  If 
Vietnam  goes  Communist,  so  will  moet  of 
southeast  Asia.  But  the  theory  is  also  tena- 
ble that,  because  of  the  long-itanding  antl- 
Chlnese  feeling  In  all  these  countries,  they 
could  well  be  Independent  of  China,  although 
friendly. 

Let  us  face  these  consequences  openly. 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  we  will  be  betray- 
ing the  trust  of  some  ruling  classes  In  south- 
east Asia  who  have  become  Identified  In 
Asian  minds  with  Western  power  politics. 
This  will  certainly  not  be  %  pleasant  fact  to 
face. 

But  we  also  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
have  got  ourselves  Into  an  untenable  posi- 
tion In  Asia.  The  consequences  ot  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  will  be  horri- 
fying. The  consequences  of  staying  will  be 
even  more  tragic. 

It  la  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  or  Australia  that 
we  go  on  as  we  are — wasting  a  country  we 
are  seeking  to  save,  killing  people  we  seek 
to  make  free,  and  risking  world  war  through 
a  conflict  that  was  aimed  at  peace. 

Our  Government  must  tell  the  United 
States  that  we  are  its  ally — but  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  the  bitterness  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  by  reading  the  editorial 
I  have  not  Intended  to  and  do  not  en- 
dorse aU  sentiments  contained  In  the 
editorial.  I  thought  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  might  be  interested  In 
this  point  of  view,  expressed  by  a  leading 
Journal  of  an  ally. 

One  would  wonder  if  the  soldiers  of 
South  Korea  are  there  because  the 
United  States  has  asked  South  Korea  to 
send  them.  One  would  wonder  If  this 
Is  true  also  of  the  Phllliplnes. 

This  Is  not  to  diminish  their  aid  and 
their  assistance.  I  think  the  United 
States  should  ask  them  to  send  men- 
should  ask  Great  Britain,  should  ask 
Prance,  and  should  ask  other  of  our  al- 
lies to  aid  in  this  conflict. 

But  the  point  raised  In  this  editorial  Is 
that  the  Australian  forces  are  not  there 
because  the  Australian  Government  be- 
lieves In  the  cause;  not  there  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam; but  there  because  the  United  States 
has  asked  that  they  be  sent  there,  be- 
cause Australia  feels  she  must  have  the 
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protection  and  cooperation  of  the  United 
States.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States  are  closely  allied. 

Upon  a  brief  stop  in  New  Zealand  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  extent  of  pro-Amerl- 
canlsm  existing  there.  We  stopped  at  a 
home,  went  In  for  a  cup  of  tea,  the  tele- 
vision was  on,  and  Danny  Kaye  was  go- 
ing full  blast. 

I  asked  what  other  American  tele- 
vision programs  they  had.  They  quickly 
named  several  of  them:  "Bonanza."  the 
"Beverly  HiUblUies."  and  some  other  of 
these  wonderfully  cultural  programs 
which  we  export. 

The  form  of  the  money  in  both  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  is  being  changed 
to  the  dollar.  As  they  grow  closer  to 
America,  our  ties,  our  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, and  our  mutual  Interests  will  be- 
come more  fixed.  I  am  entirely  In  favor 
of  this. 

But  let  us  be  aware  that  we  have  re- 
sponsibilities worldwide.  Let  us  be  aware 
that  these  responsibilities  are  wider  than 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  sun  does  not 
rise  and  set  exclusively  on  Vietnam.  Let 
us  keep  this  war  in  perspective  and  re- 
late our  difficult  challenge  there  to  our 
responsibilities  elsewhere  and  otherwise. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  In  the  vote 
of  the  Yugoslav  delegate.  I  recalled,  as 
I  heard  him  vote  with  the  United  States, 
the  bitter  fights  we  had  had  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  giving  some  modicum 
of  foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  As  I  im- 
derstood  that  program,  It  had  dual  moti- 
vations, good  will  smd  eleemosynary 
intents  on  the  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  It  was  also  the  instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  that  we  sought  to 
encourage  revisionism  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  We  sought  to  drive  a 
wedge,  to  chip  away  from  Its  monolithic 
solidarity.  Revisionism  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Marshal  Tito  were  vigorously  and 
viciously  denounced  by  the  Soviets. 
They  wished  Yugoslavia  firmly  and  com- 
pletely within  their  camp.  Apparently 
they  have  not  entirely  succeeded. 

I  was  also  very  Interested  to  hear  the 
speech  of  the  Laotian  delegate  in  which 
he  denounced  aggression  against  Laos  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  through  use  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

Let  me  remind  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
Red  China  wanted  Laos  and  wanted  her 
completely  and  100  percent  within  the 
Communist  bloc.  They  have  not  suc- 
ceeded entirely  as  was  demonstrated  by 
the  voice  and  the  vote  of  the  delegate 
from  Laos,  and  by  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  Laos. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  South  Vietnam  or  a  unified  Vietnam 
to  take  a  neutral  or  nonaUned  position 
and  succeed,  but  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  as  the  content  of  the  edi- 
torial which  I  read  will  do.  that  there 
have  been  centuries  of  contests  and  con- 
flict between  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese. 

The  intenseness  of  this  animosity,  po- 
litical, economic,  nationalistic,  is  not 
known  to  any  but  scholars  and  historians, 
owing  to  its  existence  over  a  period  of 
hundreds  of  years. 

Now  that  elections  are  to  be  held  in 
South  Vietnam — and  I  hope  they  are 
held— I  trust  my  Government  will  use  its 


influence  to  permit  all  citizens  to  ▼ot« 
without  respect  to  their  religion  or  their 
political  views. 

We  do  not  deny  in  America  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  vote  because  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, a  Moslem,  a  Jew,  or  an  infidel.  We 
do  not  deny  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote 
because  he  holds  political  views  SLnta^o- 
nistic  to  the  majority  view. 

But  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  In 
making  these  remarks  I  am  demonstrat- 
ing personally  the  messianic  character 
of  our  culture.  We  think  our  system  Is 
so  precious  that  we  wish  to  extend  it  to 
everyone.  The  shot  that  was  heard 
around  the  world  initiated  the  most  revo- 
lutionary political  event  of  modem  his- 
tory. 

Those  who  have  been  nurtured  in  our 
democracy  hold  It  so  dear  and  believe  it  is 
of  such  great  benefit  to  all  mankind  that 
we  wish  to  extend  It  to  all.  But.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  stop  short  of  seeking  to 
impose  it  upon  anyone.  If  we  really  be- 
Ueve  In  self-determination,  then  let  the 
Vietnamese  choose  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  would  hope  earnestly  that  they 
would  choose  a  pattern  which  would  pre- 
serve the  humEin  dignities,  rights,  and 
privileges  exemplified  so  nobly  by  our 
system.  But,  Mr.  President,  whatever 
their  choice  is,  they  should  have  the  right 
to  determine.  We  should  no  more  seek 
to  Impose  upon  South  Vietnam  an  Amer- 
ican-type state  than  we  should  yield  to 
the  imposition  of  a  Communist  order  by 
force  and  violence  frc«n  North  Vietnam 
and  Red  China. 

So,  Mr.  President,  If  as  a  result  of  these 
elections  there  Is  a  coalition  government 
or  some  other  form  and  order  of  society 
which  wishes  to  be  rid  of  war  and  which 
wishes  to  adopt  a  nonallned  or  neutral 
status,  could  we  ask  for  more?  Do  we 
really  believe  in  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination ? 

I  recall  the  anxious  voices  of  those  who 
urged  the  late  President  Kennedy  to  send 
American  cwnbat  forces  to  settle  the 
Laotian  conflict  and  issue  In  our  own 
way.  Indeed,  the  late  President  told  me 
one  night  that  he  had  just  received  rec- 
ommendations f  rc«n  all  three  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Its  Chair- 
man to  send  forces  Into  Laos.  Fortu- 
nately, those  voices  were  resisted  by  the 
late  President. 

1  recall  the  dire  predictions  of  many 
that  the  compromise  settlement  a«d  gov- 
ernment In  Laos  would,  before  nightfall, 
practically  result  in  that  country's  be- 
coming a  Communist  satellite.  So  as  I 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Laotian  de- 
noimcing  the  aggression  by  North  Viet- 
nam, and  as  I  listened  to  him  vote  with 
the  United  States  on  the  resolutions  pre- 
sented, I  realized  that,  at  least  up  to  now, 
the  prophets  of  doom  had  been  proved 
wrong;  that  the  processes  of  political  ac- 
commodation had  demonstrated  value. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  example  pro- 
-vldes  any  solution  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  the  conflict  is  bigger  and  more 
far  reaching  than  the  problems  of  the 
Vietnamese — north  and  south — because 
Vietnam  has  become  the  focus  of  a  world 
power  struggle.  Here,  contesting  and 
antagonistic  ideologies  are  in  confron- 
tation. I  only  hope  that  the  situation 
can  be  kept  in  perspective  and  that  the 
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martial  atutude  a^  it  continues  to  rlae, 
■xiil  not  iead  uiexoraoly  to  a  world  con- 
•  :-:  -:  -Ahicii  I  fo-jr-.d  so  tnany  world 
jUiiesmen  apprentTi&j -e, 

Mr  i'ROXMlRE.  Mr  President,  will 
Cie  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr  CiORE.  I  reld. 
Mr  PROXMIRE  I  commend  the 
Scnat''  r  fror:i  Tennessee  on  a  most  In- 
lereatins.  enlightening,  and  helpful 
statement,  in  particular,  I  should  like 
•x>  say  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
his  emp^iVTs  an  the  Importance  of  our 
recognizing  that  we  must  not  trv  to  Im- 
pose an  American  system  h;  \n-;.Tican 
view,  an  American  clvlUzatiiir  ap,  Amer- 
ican type  of  government  nt,  -  ne  South 
Vietnamese  Seif-dfw-rmi'  r.  ^^n^ans 
nothing,  if  they  are  not  frf-  :,;  naXe  up 
their  own  minds. 

II>0€a  the  dl-itinguLshed  Senator  share 
my  feeling  that  while  an  elO'M.,  >n  In  the 
next  3.  4.  or  5  .Tionths  indouhterily  will 
involve  certain  military  proberrj;  and 
might  very  well  result  !.n  a  dsminiiti on  of 
military  etlorx  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Vietname.se.  It  could— -I  d  >  not  'c»y  ;t  :*ll]. 
but  it  might — be  very  he.'pful  for  several 
reasons'" 

First,  It  would  pro-vlrte  for  m  eiect.ed 
dvlilan  authority  In  S<  jtr:  Vietnam. 
Second.  It  would  'te  an  expre.islon  t)v  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  : :  their  support 
for  a  government,  an  exprpssi!>n  whsrh 
we  do  not  have,  and  rertair.:y  do  not 
hare  in  the  Ky  government 

Third.  In  the  event  such  a  gr/ernment, 
as  I  am  convinced  It  '*ou!d — I  may  b« 
*Tong — su^^ported  the  position  of  the 
UrUted  SUtes  and  voted  wUlinply  to  ac- 
cept our  assistance,  it  would  put  us  In  a 
far  stronger  poslUan  than  the  ix>snion  In 
which  we  ruyw  are.  In  the  event  .such  a 
government  did  not  do  thLs  in  the  event 
that  the  form  of  government  of  South 
Vietnam  was  hoi-;pst]y  elected  and  we 
were  requested  to  withdraw  o  ir  forces 
it  aeems  to  me  that  we  would  have  dis- 
charged our  obilgaUons  under  the 
SEATO  pact.  We  would  have  done  a.1 
that  this  Oovemment  hotx)rabiy  aould 
do,  and  our  withdrawal  would  be  ui-.der 
honorable  circumstances 

Mr.  OORE.  Plrst,  I  wish  Ui  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senaror  from  Wis- 
eonatn  for  hJs  generous,  rompiimentarv 
references 

Next,  in  reply  to  his  l:iterrogatorle.= 
I  wish  to  express  grave  doubt  that  an 
Section  of  an  acceptable  sort  couid  pos- 
sibly be  held  in  Vietnam  ex?epi  under 
cease-fire  conditions. 

How.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, can  the  ballot  box  be  used  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  areas  of  Vietnam  which 
are  controlled  by  the  Vietcong.  unless 
there  be  some  modus  vivendl.  some 
agreement,  or  some  actommodation  > 
An  election  held  (xiiy  in  Saigon  would 
prove  but  little. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  processes 
of  election  are  now  po&slbie  I  hope  they 
are.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  leaders 
cf  the  military  junta  were  ready  lor  it. 
I  rather  have  the  Impression  that  an 
electioD  U  being  forced  upon  th^m.  But 
it  may  be  good  to  try,  and  I  ho!;>e  that 
the  Utiited  States  woukl  lend  every  ef- 
fort— Indeed,  would  offer— u>  the  aite.rest 
of  a  danocratic  exjires&ioii  of  tn*'  vie*s 


of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  a  cease- 
fire for  the  period  of  a  campaign  and  an 
election. 

As  I  recall,  a  period  of  a  fortnight  is 
set  astde  for  the  campaign  arid  the  elec- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  that  such  an  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  would  be 
acceptable  by  the  Vietcong,  but  let  them 
reject  It. 

I  took  a  similar  view  for  a  long  while 
before  President  Johnson's  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  in  which  speech  he 
finally  offered  to  seek  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

I  pleaded  for  that  for  months.  Let 
•he  other  side  reject  negotiation  for 
peace,  I  urged.  Let  us  stand  for  it  four- 
square, r  now  find,  as  I  have  said 
earlier,  that  the  President's  p««ace  offen- 
sive has  been  successful  In  bringing  world 
pubhc  OFvhikm  more  favorably  to  otn- 
side.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  fully  or 
predominantly  on  our  side,  but  It  has 
been  brought  more  favorably  to  our  side. 

If  there  are  to  be  elections  in  South 
Vietnam,  which  Secretary  Rusk  endorsed 
in  his  testimony  this  momhig.  then  let 
us  make  an  offer  that  would  appear  to 
make  them  ylaMe.  offer  a  condition  with- 
out which  they  may  not  be  viable. 

T  agree  with  the  Senator  that,  if  a 

vu:d  'expression  of  public  will  in  South 

Vir'Trarn  were  contrary  to  our  wishes  and 

lir  Interests,  we  would  nevertheless  be 

bo'.md  to  accept  the  result. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Prealdent.  hi 
response  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Temieaaee.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
that  an  election  without  a  ceasc-flre 
would  have  far  less  meaning  and  less 
si.  •r.firanc^  than  would  an  election  with 

A  crtuse -fire  to  certainly  what  we  should 
•TtrivA  for  and  try  to  achieve.  However, 
r  f'^!  a!.v3  that  tttt  pro.spect  of  getting 
a  r<  .i.-se-f^re  so  that  ;in  election  can  be 
held  bt  virtually  nil  Perhaps  I  am 
wr'wi,'  b'!t  to  strengthen  the  Vietnam- 
ese -vrmld  be  the  last  thing  that  the  Vlet- 

;  s  -r  thi»  North  Vietnamese  would 
3.^rf<f  to  However,  even  tf  they  dW  not, 
it  wMiJd  »«^m  to  me  that  an  election, 
hmlted  and  dlfflcilt  a.s  It  may  be.  held 
oiiiy  In  th»»  25  jiercer.t  of  .'^oti'h  Vietnam 
.-  'r:'r  ).;.d  ;n  ::.'■  uovprnmen?  with  50 
percent  of  th<>  ijeo^jie  In  that  area  being 
m  iiny  position  to  take  pait  -  If  that  to 
the  correct  figure — and  with  >n!y  a  lim- 
ited trad.tion  of  votni*?  aUhough  they 
have  had  local  electioiss  Ahioh  have  been 
reasonably  Sicct»ssfu..  wruld  be  an  fall- 
pro,  ement  on  what  we  have  now.  It 
■v  .u!d  be  '-^  me  expressioti.  It  would  be  a 
beginnhig  It  would  provide,  if  not  a 
more  stable  Kovemment.  at  least  a  civil- 
ian government  with  a  possibility  of  the 
government  being  more  .stable. 

Mr  GORE  Mr  Rr^.tif'-At,  I  conciir 
Lr.  the  stat.emer.t  of  the  .'=;-r:  ntor.  I  agree 
That  a  popular  ^overriment  i;i  even  a  por- 
tion of  vS-iu-h  v;etn.T:i,  ■*■  ..j!d  be  an  tm- 
;  :o-.  ■  r;..>-. .  .  •  a:  ..:•>.:  ^-d  military 
dictatorship  althO'  sf.  I  sh, mid  prefer,  as 


huV! 


,Ug.4ce.sti'd- 


■Aitr.  wh!ch  sug- 


gestion thr'  .ser.rtV.ir  ,T,^r'es-  c.)!:dltlon« 
obtaining  wiuch  *iHiid  pernuD  a  popular 
expression  In  all  of  Sooth  Vietnam. 
>)everthelesa.  I  agree  with  ttK  Senator 
'uhat,  that  falling,  then  an  elec^m  In  nich 
portion  of  South  Vietnam  as  to  possiblfl 


would  be  an  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  that  statement  very  much.  The 
Seoator  from  Tennessee  to  one  of  the 
•Mest.  shrewdest,  and  most  thoughtful 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelaUons.  He  Is  an  expert  In  that  area. 
The  Senator  has  served  on  that  com- 
mittee for  many  years. 

The  Senator  has  just  visited  Australia 
and  has  returned  from  that  country  with 
a  fresh  viewpoint.  I  very  enthusias- 
tically welcome  hla  position  that  we 
should  not  have  this  gloom  and  doom 
attitude  about  an  election.  Many  peo- 
ple seon  to  feel  that  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  would  be  an  election 
In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  right  In  his  perspective,  imderstand- 
Ing,  and  knowledge  in  recognizing  that, 
while  there  are  dangers  and  risks  In- 
volved, it  to  very  possible  that  the  situa- 
tion might  c(»icelvably  be  substantially 
Improved,  and  that  we  at  least  would 
have  a  situation  In  which  there  would  be 
a  government  with  an  elected  legitimacy, 
a  goremment  with  some  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military.  There  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam  to  f-3el  that  they  had  some  way 
of  expressing  their  view  other  than  by 
tliese  debilitating  and  dlvtsive  protests 
on  which  they  have  been  relying. 

Mr  OORB.    I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  some  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  particularly  to  the 
Australian  article  to  which  he  referred. 

People  always  have  different  points  of 
view  tn  any  country.  However,  I  do 
not  have  a  hard  time  recalling  a  time 
when  Aartralla  was  tickled  to  death  to 
see  an  expansion  of  the  American  mili- 
tary effort  In  the  South  Paciflc.  Port 
Moresby  was  threatened,  and  indeed  they 
feared  that  the  whole  ot  northern 
Australia  might  be  Invaded  by  the 
Japanese. 

The  Question  here  to  not  whether  we 
should  permit  elections  tn  Vietnam.  I 
think  that  we  must  do  so  if  that  Is  what 
tbey  wantw  Other  factors  must  be  etxi- 
■Meivd.  One  such  factor  to  whether  the 
elections  vin  be  free. 

We  could  have  a  cease-fire  and  still 
have  the  Vietcong  sttUng  In  the  woods 
with  cons  pointing  at  everyone,  ready  to 
retaliate  If  the  particular  village  Involved 
does  not  vote  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  Vietcong  thinks  It  should  vote. 

A  lot  more  than  meets  the  eye  to  in- 
volved in  thto  situation. 


THE  SALE  AND  REPURCHASE  OP 
BOMBS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wtoh 
to  cammcnt  very  briefly  about  a  situ- 
ation which  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion t>y  the  Asaodated  Press. 

It  was  disclosed  that  the  United  States 
to  buying  back  from  a  German  firm.  Kaus 
and  Steinhauam  Co.,  ot  Schwelnge  Ger- 
many. 5.578  0*  our  750-pound  bombs  for 
a  price  of  $31  ap4eoe.  These  bombs  had 
been  sold  to  tbem  2  years  aco  for  a  cost 
of  $1.70. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prln^-xl  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  erUltled  'United  States  Buys  Back 
at  $21  Bombs  It  Sold  for  $1.70." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
OwrriD  States  BtjTs  Back  at  $21  Bombs  It 

Sold  for  $1.70 — 5,670  Soij)  to  Gekmans  2 

Tkaxs  Ago  ron  Pebttuzbi  Use  Being  Rk- 

ruxcuKsxa 

The  United  States  sold  a  German  flrm 
7.M2  bombs  as  Junk  for  113.736,  2  years  ago 
and  now.  In  wartime,  la  buying  back  5,570 
of  tbem  for  »l  14,600. 

The  Defense  Department  provided  tlils  In- 
formation In  response  to  quesUons  about 
the  transactions  which  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  said  Thursday  Indicated  no  short- 
age of  boml>8  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

McNamara  disclosed  the  repurchase  dur- 
ing a  press  conference  to  answer  charges 
by  House  Republican  Leader  GnALo  R.  Ford 
ttiat  the  war  has  been  shockingly  misman- 
aged and  hampered  by  a  bomb  shortage. 

McNamara  denied  this,  pointing  to  in- 
creasing tonnages  of  explosives  being  dropped 
against  the  Communists  In  t2ie  southeast 
Asian  country. 

Then  the  defense  chief  mentioned  that 
the  United  States  was  buying  back  750- 
pound  bombs  from  a  German  flrm  that 
bought  them  In  1964  for  fertilizer  purposes. 
The  nitrates  of  bombs  are  plant  nutrients. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the  bomb 
repurchase,  McNamara  said  with  a  laugh: 
'Well,  I  would  certainly  hope  we  aren't  pay- 
ing more  for  them  than  we  sold  them  for." 
The  figures  provided  today  sbow  that  the 
United  States  sold  the  bombs  for  about  $1.70 
each  and  now  is  paying  approximately  $21 
apiece  to  get  them  back. 

The  United  States  halted  production  of 
760-pound  bombs,  favored  for  most  missions 
in  South  Vietnam,  in  the  mid-1950s  after 
the  Korean  war.  Only  recently  did  orders 
go  out  for  renewed  production. 

Due  to  the  time  required  to  tool  up  for 
production,  fresh  supplies  of  the  750-pound- 
ers  aren't  scheduled  to  be  available  before 
July,  although  the  secretary  said  he  believed 
the  timetable  can  be  accelerated. 

The  repurchased  bombs  originally  cost  $330 
each,  the  Pentagon  said.  A  similar  size  today 
costs  $440. 

Here  Is  what  the  Pentagon  said  In  response 
to  questions  about  the  deal  : 

"In  March  1963  authorization  was  given 
to  dispose  of  some  excess  750-pound  general 
purpose  bombs  stored  In  Exirope. 

"In  January  1964  and  April  1B64,  7,662  of 
these  excess  750- pound  bombs  were  sold  to 
KauB  &  Stelnhausen  Co.,  of  Schwelnge, 
Germany.  At  that  time  this  represented 
about  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  supply  of  760- 
pound  bombs.  It  was  determined  that  the 
storage  space  for  these  bombs  could  be  bet- 
ter utilized  and  the  money  tt  cost  to  store 
and  maintain  them  could  be  better  spent. 
This  was  a  year  and  a  haU  before  the  B-52'8 
began  bombing  In  Vietnam." 

The  reply  went  on  to  give  the  prices. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  quoted  as  saying  that 
these  bombs  were  declared  excess  In 
January  1964,  when  storage  space  was 
short.  He  pointed  out  in  defense  of  thto 
action  that  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  B-52's  began  bombing  Vietnam. 

Thto  to  one  of  the  dozens  of  examples 
available  to  us  of  how  we  have  been 
waging  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
been  too  little,  too  late  and  on  again  and 
off  again,  until  we  have  confused  not 
only  the  Vietnamese,  but  atoo  a  portion 
of  the  world  concerning  our  objectives  In 
Vietnam. 


I  doubt  If  very  many  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions did  not  believe  in  their  hearts  in 
January  1964,  and  during  that  entire 
year,  that  a  buildup  in  Vietnam  was  In- 
evitable. In  fact,  such  a  buildup  had 
already  occiured. 

Yet  here  we  wire,  disposing  of  bombs 
In  January  of  1964,  upon  which  we  now 
pay  them  a  profit  of  $19.30  a  bomb.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  comes  out  in  per- 
centages, but  it  represents  somewhere 
around  a  1,000  percent  profit  we  pay 
them  for  the  bombs  that  we  sold  them 
less  than  2  years  ago. 

This  has  come  from  that  great  com- 
puter factory  across  the  river,  the  Pen- 
tagon: The  know-all,  see-all,  divine-all 
of  the  future. 

How  we  could  have  been  so  abstird  is 
beyond  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
many  such  matters,  but  I  shaU  refer  to 
two  instances  which  occur  to  me  very 
quickly. 

In  that  same  year  of  1964 — when  I  say 
again,  it  should  have  been  obvious  to 
everybody,  even  though  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara may  not  have  known  it,  that  we 
were  going  to  have  to  have  a  tremendous 
buildup  In  South  Vietnam,  or  etoe  lose 
the  boys  we  have  there — what  did  we  do 
to  support  that  buildup?  We  waited  un- 
til May  of  1965,  when  we  starting  build- 
ing the  port  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recent  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  that  port  to  not 
operational  now,  and  will  not  be  fully 
operational  until  May.  That  to  how  we 
have  intelligently  faced  the  problem  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  war  we  are  carry- 
ing on  there  under  the  great  leadership 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 


A  NEW  TYPE  OP  CARGO  AND 
OBSERVATION  PLANE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  mention  another  in- 
stance: For  several  years,  there  ha.  been 
discussion  In  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  need  for  a  new  V/STOL  type  of 
cargo  and  observation  plane  for  use  in 
the  South  Paciflc.  Finally,  after  we  had 
been  discussing  thto  need  for  at  least  2 
years,  and  perhaps  3,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  came  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  January  of  thto  year,  and 
asked  for  the  reprogrammg  of  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  part  of 
which  finally  to  to  be  used  for  that  plane, 
which  the  committee  has  been  saying  all 
along  we  need — or  many  of  its  members 
have — and  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense now  says  has  been  long  and  badly 
needed.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  Sena- 
tors that  there  are  C-47'5  over  there  now 
equipped  with  machineguns;  and  thto  to 
just  another  example  of  the  kind  of  war 
we  have  waged,  with  far  too  httle.  far  too 
late,  sadly  to  the  detriment  of  the  wel- 
fare and  the  lives  of  our  boys  in  South 
Vietnam.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  Senators  that 
I  make  thto  statement  In  the  context  that 
I  believe  we  were  there  rightly,  legally, 
and  correctly  in  the  first  instance;  be- 
cause the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
have  elections  Involves  whether  or  not  we 


shall  have  free  electioris,  and  also  in- 
volves whether  or  not  we  shall  abandon 
the  principle  of  restotlng  the  expansion 
of  communtom  throughout  the  world. 
That  to  the  real  question,  in  my  opinion. 
If  there  are  to  be  free  elections,  and  If 
we  are  to  step  out,  I  say  that  it  will  be 
the  biggest  single  loss  of  prestige  that 
this  country  has  suffered  In  its  whole 
proud  history. 

But  then,  that  is  rather  to  be  expected, 
when  we  consider  the  loss  of  prestige  we 
suffered  during  the  first  Cuban  invasion, 
or  that  which  we  suffered  at  the  building 
of  the  Berlin  wall,  first  the  fence  and 
then  the  wall,  in  August  of  1961;  or  when 
we  look  at  the  subsequent  action  when 
India  took  over  by  force  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Goa;  or  when  we  bowed  down 
in  deep  obeisance  to  Sukarno,  and  aban- 
doned our  friends,  the  Dutch,  on  West 
Irian — which  most  of  us  know  as  West 
New  Guinea  or  Dutch  New  Guinea — an 
area  to  which  the  Indonesians  never  have 
had  any  political,  social,  economic  or 
ethnic  claim. 

Such  loss  of  prestige  shotild  not  be 
surprising,  when  we  consider  our  back- 
down on  our  brave  words  that  we  would 
Instot  on  inspections  in  Cuba,  during  the 
second  Cuban  crtoto,  and  the  fact  that  no 
one  really  knows  today,  I  believe,  what 
the  missile  situation  to  in  Cuba ;  or  when 
we  top  all  this  with  the  complete  back- 
down and  turnaround  In  the  VS.  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  article  XIX  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  governs 
the  right  to  vote  at  the  United  Nations  In 
New  York,  in  January  of  thto  year,  even 
after  our  own  position  had  been  fortified 
by  a  decision  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

But  even  with  all  of  this  loss  of  face 
and  loss  of  faith  of  the  world  in  the  pur- 
poses and  sincerity  of  the  United  States, 
If  we  should  have  to  face  the  eventuality 
that  has  been  discussed  on  the  floor  to- 
day, I  say  it  will  be  the  darkest  single  day 
for  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  matter  of  the 
recent  discussion  on  the  floor  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  choose  and  select  their  own 
form  of  government,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  rights  of  Americans  to  choose 
and  select  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  I  wish 'that  the  same  yard- 
sticks would  be  used  by  those  who  oppose 
the  present  resolution  with  respect  to 
Americans  that  they  are  so  anxious  to 
accord  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  <8.J.  Res.  103) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  preserve 
to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to 
determine  the  composition  of  Its  legtola- 
ture  and  the  apportionment  of  the  mem- 
bership thereof  in  accordance  with  law 
and  tlie  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  1964 
and  In  1965,  when  we  had  imder  consid- 
eration in  thto  Chamber  other  measures 
to  return  to  the  people  of  the  States  the 
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question  oi  the  composition  of  their  State 
legislatures,  I  set  forth  my  busic  reasons 
for  supporting  those  measures  I  have 
found  no  strong  reason  to  wiai\ge  my 
posltjou,  azKl  I  have  ccnsequentiy  co- 
sponsored  and  warmly  supported  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103 

On  prior  occasiona.  I  have  deiaiied  the 
story  of  what  tranapired  in  Coiorado.  In 
regard  to  the  apportionment  of  our  leg- 
islature, beginning  with  the  general  eiec- 
uons  of  1&«2.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  bit 
of  history  today  because  1  feel  it  is  so 
instructive  on  the  fallacy  or  the  foliy 
involved  in  depending  oi.  the  federal 
courts  to  apportion  leg;siai.ureji.  rather 
than  having  the  people  of  the  States  do 
the  job  for  themselves,  Purtner.  some 
ignorance  or  misundtTstandlng  of  the 
Circumstances  invol'.ed  m  Colorado  has 
been  demonstrat<?d  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  should  liice  to  set  the  record  straight. 

In  the  general  elections  jf  1562.  two 
proposals  to  change  our  Stale  coivsiitu- 
tions  provisions  concerning  apportion- 
ment of  the  leai.slature  appeared  un  the 
ballot.  Both  proposals  were  Initiated 
■Aith  the  electorate 

I  wish  to  erapna-^i^se  this,  because  a 
great  deal  of  debate  r;as  taken  place  upon 
the  false  premise  tnat  tne.se  were  ir.iu- 
ated  by  a  rurally  conirohed  lesisiature, 
when  they  were  actually  i:;iti<iUKl  by  the 
people  of  Coiorado  unci*'-  'Mi  ir.aK'ive 
and  referendum  clauses  i-.  ^.I'^r  i.v:.  l  j;- 
stltuUon  and  statutes. 

The  procedu.-e  for  i;i.iiatin«f  laws  or 
constitutional  araendrnenus  in  Colorado 
is  Quite  simple  T.ie  propo.sal  is  submit- 
ted to  the  secretary  of  .state.  He,  to- 
gether with  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  and  the  reporter  of  the  State 
supreme  court,  assign  a  ballot  utle  and 
sutunisslon  clause  to  tlie  proposal.  11 
the  persons  subnuttirig  the  prtposai  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  titles  or  tiie  sub- 
missioa  oi&use.  they  may  appeal  tiie 
matter  to  the  State  supreme  co'urt,  ■ihere 
It  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  calendar 

The  proposal  is  published  In  each 
county.  axKl  any  qualified  elector  is  given 
the  right  to  challenge  the  title  aiid  sub- 
mission clause,  and  to  appear  the  matter 
to  the  supreme  c»url  U\  the  same  way 
that  originators  of  the  propu.sai  may  do. 

Petitions  for  the  propc^al  may  thei^  be 
circulated,  and  the  proposal  ■alll  be  .sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  ;jeople  if  tiie 
signatures  of  qualified  electors  ecjiilva- 
lent  to  8  percent  of  the  votes  ca.st  for 
secretary  of  state  in  the  preteding  gen- 
eral election  are  obtained. 

It  was  in  tl.i.';  mar.r.er  that  the  two 
proposals  for  con.stitutiL-nal  amendments 
relating  to  legislatlre  apportionment  were 
placed  on  the  general  election  ballot  In 
1962.  I!ie  proposals  were  not  referred 
by  the  legislature,  as  has  been  alleged 
by  some  Senates.  For  example,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland,  or.  Thurs- 
day or  last  week,  charged  tiiat  a  rotten 
borough  legislature  In  Colorado  framed 
the  referendum  on  apportionment,  and 
framed  It  In  such  a  '.vay  what  the  people 
of  Colorado  were  denied  a  fair  choice, 
and,  In  his  words,  the  refcendjm  wai;  a 
farce.  I  find  the  Senator's  description  of 
events  in  my  State  ofTPTi.slvp.  and  doubly 
so  because  )t  is  not  accurate. 

At  any  rate,  two  proposals  went  on  the 
ballot  !n  1W2.     Amendment  No.  7  was 


sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  ol  dis- 
unguisiied  and  respected  Colorado  citi- 
2tns.  Tiie  group  Included  Edwls  C. 
Johnson,  itnown  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  former  U.S.  Senator  and  Qov- 
emor  of  Cokixsdo,  and  a  Deinocrat; 
another  former  Governor  of  Colorado, 
the  late  John  C.  Vivian.  Republican;  Jo- 
seph P.  Little,  lawyer  and  former  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman  of  Colorado  and 
Democratic  cochairman  of  Denver 
County;  Warwick  Downing,  an  attorney. 
Democrat;  and  Wilbur  M.  Alter,  former 
chief  justice  of  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court.  Republican.  The  amendment 
provided  for  a  house  of  representatives 
based  on  population  and  a  senate  based 
primarily  on  population,  but  taking  into 
account  also  the  distinctive  geographic.^, 
economic  and  historical  divisions  of  the 
State,  and  maintaining  a  balance  in  the 
strength  of  urban  areas,  suburban  areas. 
and  rural  areas. 

Amendment  No.  8  called  for  both  the 
senate  and  the  house  to  be  apportloiied 
on  e<iuality  of  population,  although  It  also 
recogtiized  geographical  features  to  a 
limited  extent  by  allowing  a  larger  de- 
viation from  the  strict  pcH^ulatlon  ratio 
for  mountainous  senatorial  districts. 

Let  me.  at  this  point,  correct  another 
misstatement  which  has  been  made  here 
In  the  Senate  about  our  Colorado  election 
of  1962.  It  has  been  said  that  amend- 
ment No,  8,  the  population-only  plan 
of  apportionment,  would  have  required 
that  in  multimember  districts  all  candi- 
dates for  the  house  would  have  to  nm 
at  large.  To  be  absolutely  factual  about 
It.  the  voters  of  a  multimember  district 
could.  In  a  referendum,  elect  to  divide 
the  district  into  subdistricts.  The  pro- 
cedure for  subdistricting  was,  in  my 
opinion,  cumbersome,  but  It  was  unde- 
niably an  Improvement  over  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  which  had  thereto- 
fore governed  apportionment,  and  which 
flatly  forbade  subdistricting. 

I  have  gone  into  this  detail,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  show  the  errf:>rs  w  hich  have  been 
made  in  dlscus-sin?  oir  situation  In  Colo- 
rado by  8Tjme  of  tho-se  unfamiliar  with 
It.  I  believe  the  record  Is  now  rlpar  that 
both  propo.'^al.s  wpr'>  Initlafd.  not  re- 
ferred by  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
question  put  to  the  voters  wa,-;  a  clear 
choice  between  a  populatton-only  plan 
and  a  wlghted  representation  plan. 

.Amendment  No  7  was  adopted  by  the 
voters  In  that  refermdimn  of  November 
19<J2,  by  a  statewide  vote  of  305,700  to 
172,725.  It  won  In  every  county  of  the 
State — 83  of  them — Including  those 
counties  which  the  US,  Supreme  Court 
held  were  underrepresented  when  It 
later  considered  our  apportionment. 

Amendment  No,  8.  the  ,strict  popula- 
tion plan — which  was  in  Mne  with  the 
consequent  Supreme  Court  decision — 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  311,749  to 
149822,  or  by  a  ratio  of  better  than  2 
to  1. 

So  here  we  have  two  proposals  appear- 
ing on  the  same  ballot,  both  Initiated 
by  the  people,  not  by  the  legislature,  both 
subject  to  the  checks  and  balances  and 
corrections  provided  by  our  Constitution 
as  to  title  and  submission,  and  both  pro- 
tected an  the  way  down  the  line  so  far 
as  tegaUty  was  concerned,  and  amend- 
ment No.  7  carried  every  one  of  the  83 


counties  including  those  whiefa  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  would  be  adversely 
affected,  by  a  majority  of  almost  2  to  1, 
and  amendment  No.  8  was  defeated  by  a 
majMity  of  over  2  to  1. 

After  amendment  No.  7  was  adopted 
by  the  voters  of  Colorado  as  a  part  of  our 
Constitution,  the  legislature  enacted  the 
necessary  implementing  legislation.  An 
opponent  of  the  plan  then  filed  suit  in 
the  Federal  court  for  the  District  of 
Colorado,  claiming  violation  of  his  con- 
stitutimial  rights.  The  three-Judge  dis- 
trict court  convened  to  hear  the  case — 
that  is,  the  Federal  court — held  that 
the  Colorado  plan  of  apportionment  was 
not  violative  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
but  when  the  case  was  a^ipealed  to  the 
D.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  case  was  re- 
versed and  remanded  to  the  Federal 
district  court. 

Thereafter,  we  had  the  following  se- 
quence of  events:  The  Federal  district 
court,  imder  the  mandate  of  the  June 
15  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  de- 
creed that  reapportionment  must  be  ac- 
complished by  July  15.  under  threat  of 
the  Court  Itself  accomplishing  the  reap- 
portionment if  the  legislature  was  imable 
to  do  so. 

I  invite  attention  and  emphasize  that 
this  Is  the  same  three-Judge  Federal 
court  which  hsid  previously  held  it  to  be 
cons  titui  tonal . 

The  Governor  called  the  legislature 
Into  a  special  session,  and  it  proceeded  to 
devise  a  new  plan  on  the  gtridellnes  of 
the  Colorado  constitution  as  it  stood  be- 
fore the  amendnMuit  of  1962.  The  new 
plan  adopted  by  the  legislature  provided 
for  subdistricting  of  multimember  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  city  and  coimty  of 
Denver.  This  plan  was  approved  by  the 
three-judge  Federal  court  and  signed  by 
the  Governor.  Immediately  thereafter 
suit  was  filed  in  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  attacking  the  liew  apportionment 
plan  on  the  basis  that  provision  of  sub- 
districting  contravened  the  old  Colorado 
constitutional  provisions.  Simultane- 
ously, the  backers  of  the  amendment 
No.  7  plam  of  apportionment  appealed 
the  U.S.  district  cotirt's  decision  that 
amendment  No.  7  was  not  severable. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  old  constitutional  provision  on  ap- 
portionment prohibited  the  division  of 
the  coimtles  hito  districts  for  the  election 
of  senators  and  representatives  and  held, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  Apportionment 
Act,  approved  by  the  Federal  district 
coujrt.  was  Invalid.  Nevertheless,  they 
permitted  elections  to  be  held  in  the  fall 
of  1964  imder  the  Invalid  act.  Subse- 
quently, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
on  the  appeal  from  the  district  court, 
and  in  a  per  curiam  opinion,  said : 

InaoCar  as  tti«  jndgnMftt  ot  tba  district 
court  OecMeA  P^cWnJ  quMrtk>ns.  It  Is  alBnued, 
Iiiaofar  at  Ui«  judgment  dactdea  otiter  ques- 
tloua.  It  ia  vacated  and  the  cause  Is  remanded 
for  further  consideration  In  ligtit  of  the 
superrening  decision  of  the  Colorado  Su- 
preme Court. 

Four  Justices,  In  a  concurring  opinion, 
said: 

It  Is  our  undentandlag  tb«t  the  Court's 
CUapa«ttio&  ol  U>1>  cmam  U»v««  it  open  to  the 
district  court  to  abstain  on  the  question  as 
to  the  severability  of  the  varlotis  provisions 
of  amendment  No.  7  pending  resolution  of 
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that  Issue  with  reasonable  promptitude  In 
further  State  court  proceedings.  We  deem 
It  appropriate  explicitly  to  state  our  view 
that  this  is  the  course  wtxich  the  district 
court  should  follow.  On  this  basis  we  Join 
the  Court's  opinion. 

Senators  are  certainly  aware  of  some 
of  the  difQculties  Involved  in  detemilning 
what  is  a  Federal  question.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  last  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Colorado  situation  points  up 
the  near  Impossibility  of  laying  down 
guidelines  in  the  appwrtionment  prob- 
lem. It  clearly  points  up  the  Court's  un- 
willingness to  lay  down  such  guidelines. 
Basically,  apportionment  is  a  political 
question  and  the  more  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  pinned  down  to  have  to  provide 
guidelines,  let  alone  draw  apportionment 
plans,  the  more  they  are  going  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  of  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  presume  that  It  Is  the 
desire  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  this 
question  to  achieve  the  most  workable, 
fairest  representation  possible.  I  feel, 
however,  that  we  may  have  allowed 
slogans  to  cloud  the  Issues  Involved. 

The  slogan  of  "one  man,  one  vote,"  for 
example,  is  really  rather  meaningless 
unless  one  goes  to  the  factual  situations 
which  gave  rise  to  the  slogan.  No  man 
had  been  deprived  of  his  right  to  cast  a 
vote  in  the  cases  which  spawned  the 
slogan. 

But  the  Idea  behind  the  slogan  Is  a 
valid  one.  It  is  that  all  votes  cast  In 
electing  representatives  to  any  repre- 
sentative body  should  be  given  substan- 
tially equal  weight.  Put  as  strongly  as  I 
can  put  it,  the  opponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  debating  would  say  that  the 
right  to  vote  Is  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance that  it  should  not  be  subject  to 
dilution,  even  if  the  dilution  were  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  eligible 
voters. 

If  we  examine  this  proposition,  what 
is  really  Intended  is  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  voter's  views  reflected 
In  the  legislature;  Ideally,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  those  views  in  the  vot- 
ing population  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  the  principle 
of  population-only  apportionment  is  not 
the  Infallible  guide  to  triumph  of  the 
majority  will  that  the  opponents  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  103  would  have  us 
believe.  For  example,  let  us  postulate  a 
State  where  60  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  concentrated  in  one  or  two  areas, 
with  the  remaining  40  percent  scattered 
through  the  balance  of  the  State's  land 
area.  Then  assume  an  issue  on  which 
the  40  percent  are  solidly  imlted — let  us 
say  they  are  opposed  to  passage  of  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  Within  the 
area  containing  the  60  percent  of  the 
population,  opinion  favors  passage  of  the 
bill  by  a  margin  of  80  to  20. 

The  legislators  representing  that  60 
percent  of  the  population  will  certainly 
be  inclined  to  vote  for  passage  of  the  bill, 
since  their  constituencies  favor  it  80  to 
20,  and  the  bill  wlU  pass.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  sentiment  in  the  electorate  as  a 
whole,  we  find  that  52  percent  of  the 
population  oppose  passage — the  40-per- 
cent minority  group  plus  the  20  percent 
of  the  60 -percent  majority  group. 

The  Issue  will  seldom  be  this  simple 
or  clear  cut,  Mr.  President,  but  It  does 


demonstrate  that  governing  In  general, 
and  apportionment  in  particular,  is  not 
quite  so  simple  that  the  application  of 
slogans,  such  as  "one  man,  one  vote" 
will  assure  fairness  and  justice.  And  I 
still  do  not  understand  the  conviction  of 
my  opponents  that  legislators  elected 
from  urban  areas  under  reapportionment 
will  somehow  be  fairer  and  wiser  In 
treating  all  the  problems  of  all  the  peo- 
ple In  their  State  than  legislators  from 
rural  areas  will  be.  This  Is  simply  an 
area  of  human  endeavor  which,  to  my 
mind,  cannot  be  solved  by  the  mechanical 
application  of  any  principles  enunciated 
from  qn  high. 

On  uie  other  hand,  we  have  been  care- 
ful In  this  cotmtry  to  give  protection  to 
minority  rights.  Prom  the  earliest  days, 
we  have  guaranteed  that  one  who 
espouses  an  unpopular  cause  should  not 
be  throttled.  And  a  fair  system  of  rep- 
resentation should.  Ideally,  try  to  make 
certain  that  minority  views  a«  also  rep- 
resented in  the  legislative  process. 

We  find.  then,  two  competing  prin- 
ciples, both  of  which  have  merit,  which 
we  attempt  to  Instill  in  any  plan  of  rep- 
resentation in  a  legislative  body.  We 
accept  the  view  that  majority  will  should 
govern,  but  we  also  build  Into  our  Gov- 
ernment a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
in  order  to  protect  minority  and  even 
Individual  rights. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  castigate  the 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  their 
decision  In  Reynolds  against  Sims  or  In 
the  Colorado  case  of  Lucas  against  44th 
General  Assembly,  but  I  believe  it  will 
be  Instructive  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  history  of  apportionment  cases  prior 
to  Baker  against  Carr.  That  history  in- 
cludes a  long  course  of  refusal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  take  jurisdiction  over 
apportioiunent  cases,  on  the  basis  that 
such  cases  involved  essentially  political 
questions.  The  earlier  cases  had  been 
brought  under  article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  guarantees  to  the  States 
a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
court  uniformly  held  In  the  cases  pre- 
sented to  It  that  It  could  not  Inquire  Into 
the  "political  question"  of  whether  a 
challenged  goverrmient  was  "repub- 
lican." 

Then,  In  1962,  the  Court  accepted  the 
case  of  Baker  against  Carr,  challenging 
apportionment  of  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture on  the  basis  that  voters  In  the  most 
populous  districts  were  deprived  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law  by  being  grossly 
imderrepresented  In  the  legislature. 
There  was,  of  course,  dissent  over 
whether  the  Court  should  have  accepted 
jurisdiction  on  the  14th  sonendment 
basis.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  warned 
of  the  "political  thicket."  And  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  in  later  cases,  said: 

Had  the  Court  paused  to  probe  more  deep- 
ly Into  the  matter  It  would  have  found  that 
the  equal -protection  clause  was  never  In- 
tended to  Inhibit  the  States  In  choosing  any 
democratic  method  they  pleased  for  the 
apportionment  of  their  legislatures.  This  is 
shown  by  the  language  of  the  i4th  amend- 
ment taken  as  a  whole,  by  the  understand- 
ing of  those  who  proposed  and  ratified  It, 
and  by  the  political  practices  of  the  States 
at  the  time  the  amendment  was  adopted. 
It  Is  confirmed  by  numerous  State  and  con- 
gressional actions  since  the  adoption  of  the 
14th    amendment,    and    by    the    common 


understanding  of  the  amendment  as  evi- 
denced by  subsequent  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  decisions  of  this  Court  before 
Baker  v.  Carr — made  an  abrupt  break  with 
the  past  in  1962. 

I  can  understand.  Mr,  President,  why 
the  Court  was  desirous  of  accepting 
Baker  against  Carr.  The  legislattire  had 
not  been  reapportioned  for  many  years, 
in  either  house,  despite  great  changes  in 
population.  The  voters  of  the  State  did 
not  have  available  to  them  the  Initiative 
which  I  have  referred  to  and  which  was 
used  in  Colorado.  The  Court  felt  that  if 
it  did  not  act,  there  was  no  remedy. 

But  having  stepped  Into  the  political 
thicket.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Court 
simply  lost  its  bearings  and  could  find  no 
logical  stopping  place  short  of  declaring 
that  population  alone  was  the  only  ac- 
ceptable criterion  for  the  apportionment 
of  a  legislature.  No  other  reason  ex- 
plains to  me  why  the  case  of  Lucas 
against  44th  General  Assembly  was  de- 
cided as  it  was. 

I  really  believed,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  apply  a  rule 
of  reason  to  the  apportionment  cases 
decided  In  1964.  Baker  against  Carr  did 
not  demand  the  result  in  the  Lucas  case. 
Instead,  the  Supreme  Court  could,  as  I 
said,  find  no  stopping  place,  having  got- 
ten lost  in  this  political  thicket,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  simplistic  answer  which  Ig- 
nores one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  fair 
representation.  It  recognizes  the  de- 
sirability of  equality  of  the  vote,  but 
Ignores  a  whole  host  of  other  problems  In 
providing  a  voice  for  minorities. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  debate 
whether  this  simplistic  answer  Is  to  be 
the  only  aioswer  we  can  give  to  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  fair  representation. 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  in  his  dissent  in  the 
1964  apportionment  cases,  summed  up 
my  feelings  very  well: 

What  the  Covirt  txas  done  Is  to  convert  a 
particular  political  philosophy  Into  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  binding  upon  each  of  the 
50  States,  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Alaska 
to  Texas,  without  regard  and  without  respect 
for  the  many  Individualized  and  differen- 
tiated characteristics  of  each  State,  charac- 
teristics stemming  from  each  State's  dis- 
tinct history,  distinct  geography,  distinct 
distribution  of  population,  and  distinct  po- 
litical heritage.  My  own  understanding  of 
the  various  theories  of  representative  Gov- 
ernments Is  that  no  one  theory  has  ever  com- 
manded unanimous  assent  among  political 
scientists,  historians,  or  others  who  have 
considered  the  problem.  But  even  If  it  were 
thought  that  the  rule  announced  today  by 
the  Court  Is,  as  a  matter  of  political  tiieory. 
the  most  desirable  general  riUe  which  can  be 
devised  as  a  basis  for  the  makeup  of  the  rep- 
resentative assembly  of  a  typical  State.  I 
could  not  Join  In  the  fabrication  of  a  con- 
stitutional mandate  which  Imports  and  for- 
ever freezes  one  theory  of  political  thought 
into  our  Constitution. 

We  must,  then,  decide  between  two  al- 
ternatives. The  present  system  of  han- 
dling legislative  apportioiunent  requires 
that  the  legislatures  reapportion  them- 
selves subject  to  Federal  court  supervi- 
sion, or  falling  to  do  so,  have  the  court 
make  the  apportionment — but  in  either 
case,  with  population  as  the  sole,  con- 
trolling consideration. 

The  proposed  alternative  In  Senate 
Joint  Resolilllon  103  contemplates  that 
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the  legislature  would  draw  a  plan  ol  ap- 
portionment and  submil  it  to  the  voters 
for  their  approval,  but  still  subl«-ct  to 
review  by  the  Federal  jurilciary  In 
addition  to  populatlo:;  i^e  plan  w^ild 
be  allowed  to  Include  consUierauion  of 
>:eoerraphy  and  political  subdivlxioiu  to 
'.rusure  effective  repr- sentation.  I  view 
'his,  Mr.  President,  as  a  return  to  the 
rule  of  reaaon"  *hich  I  had  expected 
'he  Court  to  supply  m  Reynold*  against 
Suns,  Lucs^  a«iaunst  44ih  General  A«- 
sembly,  said  the  companion  caaes.  The 
proposed  resoUt.on  would  simply  'un- 
freeze" from  the  Cur-iBiiiution  the  form 
of  political  ptulosopriy  wiJch  was  put 
there  by  the  Court,  and  the  Court  aJone. 
and  add  the  safeguard  that  If  factors 
other  than  population  are  used  in  ap- 
portioning, the  plan  mu.st  be  approved 
by  the  voters  of  the  State,  and  when  It 
l3  approved  by  the  votots  of  the  State, 
they  are  really  runnlnij  li.c  F'at.'  on  a 
one-man,  one- vote  ba.^,^ 

There  have  b'^'r;  ■  b'- ■,  •  i.;i ,.--  .•■^i.sed  to 
Senate  Joint  FU'solu"  ^\.  1G3  a,;i.ch  are 
not  primary,  but  wh'rh  I  .Tnd  iiiterestlng 
because  I  believe  i':.^;  ;..,/*■  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  of  Uit  r-Aolution  a  de- 
cided lack,  of  trust  ii:  i;.-  good  sense  of 
the  electorate.  P'jr  example.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  legislature  will  "rig"  the 
question  presenti'd  to  the  voters,  perhaps 
by  making  the  popalation-only  alterna- 
tive which  must,  under  the  terms  oX 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate  unacceptable  in 
various  ways  In  this  connection  let  me 
remind  .Senators  tl.at  Colorado  has  been 
pointed  to  a.s  a  horrible  example,  and 
that  the  fact^  do  not  justify  the 
accu!?at!on 

There  are  I  think  «"•  -ri:  answers  to 
the  contention  that  t.hp  ^u^^tion  sub- 
mitted to  the  f'lerrorat''  c-nr  b»>  ■Tt^ged." 
In  my  own  .Stat^  a.«  I  ^nvf>  demon- 
strated, the  initiatlvp  ;>•  rcadllr  avail- 
able to  the  electorate  Thi5,  of  course  is 
a  major  check  on  the  !efr1s!atui-«»  In 
addition  to  this.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103  does  not  withdraw  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  Having  assumes  j!irls<i;c- 
tion,  I  would  hope  thai  with  ilie  pa,«a«e 
af  Senjue  Joint  Re.sciution  103  the 
courts  would  apply  a  rul*"  f  re«,'»or.  and 
rwjuire  that  a  plan  nf  ^pp•^rttonment 
have  some  rational  ba.=il<=.  and  'hat  It  not 
be  arbitrary. 

I  might  remarlc,  tcxj.  U-.at  a  Candida c* 
fox  pul^c  of&ce  may  sometimes  rig  his 
position  on  an  IsBie.  be  eitcted  and  m- 
stalled  In  ofBce.  and  ilien  take  acti'-m 
ccsntniry  to  what  he  had  l^d  the  eie*'- 
torate  to  believe  he  wot; Id  take.  ITie 
remedy  Is  the  same  In  both  cases — "vote 
the  rascal  out.  " 

Another  contention  of  tiie  opponeiius 
of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUiai  103  la  'hat 
malapportioned  .=5tate  lexislatures  have 
weakened  State  government  and  havp 
caused  urban  areas  to  turn  u,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  for  help  in  solving  tiie 
problems  which  the  rural-dominated 
State  legislatures  rerosed  to  face  up  to 
They  say  that  with  the  new  court  de- 
cisions has  come  a  nrw  era  In  State  arov- 
emraent,  and  we  can  now  lo^ik  for  re- 
vitalized legislatunw  to  handle  these 
problems  on  a  State  level 


Let  me  aoswer  this  contention  in  two 
•vays.  Pint,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
US.  Senate,  a  body  hardly  composed  on 
a  strict  population  basis,  has  had  a 
rather  large  part  m  giving  attentkn  and 
help  to  thoee  uibHi-;  problems. 

Second,  I  woulu  'mark  mat  although 
the  maJ<»lCy  of  8tatf'  -s;  -,ia- i.res  have 
iKW  been  apportioned     ;  ' ..  t  popu- 

lation basis,  I  have  seen  no  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  legislatures  to 
reclaim  jurisdiction  over  urban  prob- 
lems, nor  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103 
to  return  those  probleoos  to  the  States. 
There  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  Inarch  2  an  article  which  Indicates 
that  the  urban  areas  not  only  continue  to 
look  to  the  Federal  OoTeriunoit  for  help, 
but  that  they  will  demand  a  larger  share 
of  help, 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  Insa-ted  in  the  Rscoits  at  this 
point. 

There  being  x\o  objection,  the  artlele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Help  »or  trx  Crros— Nostsbin  Com« 

MZN    SXXK    Moss    PSBSRAI.     AID    fOi 

UasAir  AaiAs — ^Trst  Wottlo  Rksowts  I'vms 
FsoM  South.  Kxsxai.  West  To  Pinanc*  Cttt 
Szsvicxs — Tju>pino  Existimo  PBo«aAJca 

(By  Joseph  W.  Sollivaa) 

Washington. — Whatever  the  total  amount 

of  redc^al   butter   thla   year,   sortikcrn   city 

Con^esszneu  interul  to  carve  off  a  bigger  sUce 

of  It  for  hard-strapped  urban  govemmente. 

Not  content  to  wait  for  the  slov-starttng 
flow  of  extra  money  heralded  in  President 
Johnson's  "gjeat  cities"  propooal  last  month, 
the  urban  boosters  are  charting  ways  to  fat- 
ten the  cities'  share  under  existing  Federal 
aid  progrMBs.  These  gains  woald  ocme  at 
the  expense  of  small  tewos  and  rural  %xt»m 
and.  In  soaoe  Inetances.  aiean  a  shift  of  funds 
Into  urban  IT'jrthem  States  and  away  from 
the  South  anfl  rural  West. 

Initial  reroT.tlng  plana,  which  call  also  for 
some  net  sprnxttng  Incrasses.  slm  at  getting 
extra  aid  for  urbAa  setaotAB,  roads,  hoepttals, 
sewa<^  '.reatment  plants  and  esrtsln  lit  her 
pubi:  K-.Ttus  Even  partial  ruoeasi  of  tbass 
endeavors  could  cbanj.-«el  far  moe*  aaooey  Utto 
city  coffers  than  the  t^t3  blUloB  spread  over 
fs  years  that  Kr.  Johniion's  new  urban  aid 
plan  would  provide.  The  extra  money  flow 
wonld  be  Immediate,  moreover.  Instead  of 
starting  In  mid-1968  aid  then  avaUable  only 
to  wiected  "deiBOSistrr,tloii"  ettles. 

BOOM    TOIL    LXRIMATT 

J^r  Vtrm  Tortc  City  alone,  shifting  of  cur- 
r»>r!t  rW  projects  couW  yleW  an  extra  SlOO 

mililor  or  mnr»>  anru*i!T  for  ^>oI»trrtng  slum 
«.-.*ioo-.j  n  Har.i^m  and  else'jub«r<  building 
-<«■"»  ;r«?«waT  re  111  ,  ".  u  ■  - .,:  .ud  fif.iepttals  and 
lUeaxi.:  g  -i'^  .(x'.t  waiors  -.u'  -  4  aoliar  har- 
voit  A  ,..:  i-iount  Uj  a  direct  poilUcaJ  divl- 
r!er  .;  :"  r  ■.'■*.  Republican  Mayor  John  Llnd- 
■us-  7.'-  <;/.  -i-r.paign  promises  to  solve  the 
■rv's    f>s-a;     :«    wvrt  tied   to  getting  extra 

B.-  tcis>i:f>ii' jr,  f^x.-n^-'T  Jacob  Javttb,  o€ 
New  V'.ric.  aaa  p.ir,.^  Uia',  extend  weU  be- 
yond  No*  V  ,rK  ^i;v  «.!d  New  York  Btate. 
!le  ;>iv^u  a  je>..,  rui.x.j.'!  :  «!irr  on  Federal  aid 
liioluieiit  .or:;i  ,  ijm  ^pi^rs.;-:  Present  for- 
inula-*-f ;,i:;!,.ii^  :a,v-  •     ,:    -^tAree  with  low 

i>«r-CAp:  ■  »  ^:-c.oiii<?  lx^■^  swe;;  ^■*-:: -i^ii  :.'i«  Booth, 
;ii  parui  -i4.r»r  Uiii;»rr  :!.Hi,y  '.i  ■  i;e  i.'iore  than 
iiXi  Ptxieri^'    i.,u     ■<  r%:_-,itxi»  now  on  the  law- 

F'»v..j«.t;,-:ni  •..  wAra   -;  t-  postsv,  anre  rural 
-;tat«»  .iii.T  fia   »■  :-*nT,  ,!:«t..ned  at  aotne  point 


are  plainly  those  of  the  bl«  populatton  cen- 
tera.  asserts  a  Javtts  aid. 

Bnoh  logic  Is,  al  coarss.  rspugnant  to  the 
ssntfw  soutbemsn  wbo  rale  ssvetal  key  aid- 
<U^>eiista)g  ootmnltteas  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  Dixie  chieftains  have  re- 
pelled numerous  northern  attempts  to  re- 
write their  pet  allocation  formulas  In  years 
past  and  wlU  no  doubt  attempt  to  hold  th: 
line  again. 

Dixix  DOMiMATioif  vocTvorra 
The  aoirthem  domination  la  plainly  ebb- 
ing though.  At  the  helm  of  the  Houbc's 
Influential  Housing  Subcommittee,  Repre- 
sentative WuxiAM  Bassstt,  of  PhUadelphla. 
last  succeeded  the  masterful  Albert  Rains  of 
Alabama,  who  retired.  The  departure  of  Oren 
Harris  of  Arkansas,  long-time  chalnnan  ol 
the  House  Commerce  Committee,  removes 
another  powerful  southerner.  And  the  north- 
ern-dominated House  Labor  Committee  Is 
getting  bolder  In  its  grappling  with  Ala- 
bama's prestigious  Chairman  LivTBt  Hnx,  of 
the  Senate  L.abor  and  Education  panel  over 
school  aid  formulas. 

Adding  to  urban  hopes  for  a  breakthrough 
this  year  are  several  external  Uifluanoes  on 
Congreea.  For  one  thing,  redlstrictlng  forced 
by  the  i>opulatlon  shift  toward  urban  areas 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  rultnga  is  prompting  greater  eongres- 
Ivsnsss  to  urban  needs.  For 
wlds  publicising  of  blg-dty  racUI. 
transport,  end  pollution  problems  and  gen- 
eral flscal  strains  la  adding  weigh;  to  ^ahns 
that  northern  population  centers.  whUe 
wealthier  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  also 
have  much  costUer  problems.  Among  Re- 
publicans, moreover,  a  current  accent  on 
wooing  the  urban  vote  has  brought  new 
streas  on  promoting  dty  causes. 

Furthsnnors,  Bortfasm  city  lawmakers 
sense  thsy  are  gaining  bargaiiilng  power  with 
their  southern  coUesgusa.  Growing  south- 
em  reliance  on  Federal  aid  is  eroding  the 
longstanding  tendency  of  Dixie  lawmakers 
to  hold  out  for  extra  beneflts  under  an  aid 
program  as  their  price  for  supporting  Its 
As  things  now  stand.  It's  rea- 
few  aouthemeiB  can  afford  to  turn 
against  a  going  program  even  if  Dixie's  share 
at  ttis  moiisy  is  whlttlsd  down. 

TAKB  A  SSCOMB  LOOK 

To  gsC  these  programs  underway  we  had 
to  msks  a  lot  of  'toicBsslons  in  ordsr  to  win 
the  voces  at  the  recaldtranta.  Now  we're  in 
position  to  take  a  second  look  and  deter- 
mine where  the  money  is  really  most 
needed."  declares  Representative  Hugh 
Caxxt.  a  Brooklyn  Democrat. 

ZalUal  projects  to  reroute  funds  are  pro- 
ceeding ptecexneal,  with  the  prime  planners, 
tsBtlcs  sad  9selfle  objectives  varying  in  each 
oass.  Da  SBBS  tnstaness.  the  aba  is  to  change 
the  formula  tor  coanpattng  each  State's  en- 
titlement under  a  Federal  aid  progiaxa.  In 
other  eases,  it's  to  raise  a  low  celilng  on  In- 
dividual project  grants  that  reduce  a  pro- 
gram's value  to  big  cities  with  large-scale 
requtrementa.  In  still  others.  It's  to  free 
a  program  from  rigid  formulas  and  permit 
ftnaxtctng  local  projects  as  administrators  see 
at.  "The  Mg  cltlss  are  bertter  versed  In  the 
game  of  gramaaaaiwhlp  than  small  towns  or 
rural  areas,  so  they  would  stand  to  gain." 
explains  a  proponent  c€  more  aid  for  big 
ciUes. 

Consider  some  details  of  the  various  ur- 
ban Bid  efforts : 

Bdueatlon;  Blg-elty  and  suburban  Demo- 
crats sesktag  mors  b^  sre  pitted  against 
both  ttas  Johnson  adsolnistratlan  and  envoys 
froaa  tke  smaUsr,  poorer  States,  dty  taw- 
makers  wiU  Oght  for  uae  of  an  "incentive  pay- 
ments" arranganxsnt  authorlaed  by  last 
year>  school  aid  law,  the  administcaUon 
wants  It  annulled.  Zneenttve  grants  would 
go  to  school  dlstrletB  that  Increased  their  per- 
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pupil  spending  by  5  percent  or  mors  Isst 
year  and  would  total  about  $400  mlUion  in 
the  flscal  year  starting  in  July.  Big  urban 
areas,  it  happena,  would  get  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  the  incenUve  money  than  they 
draw  under  the  poverty-based  form\iia  for 
distributing  the  law's  tl.l  billion  in  annual 
aid  to  school  districts  generally.  New  Tork 
Cliy  would  receive  better  than  8  percent  of 
the  incentive  payments  compared  to  a  6-per- 
cent share  of  the  regular  funds. 

To  forge  a  winning  congressional  coalition 
for  IncenUve  grants,  city  strategists  are  ready 
to  embrace  plans  of  suburban  Democrats 
for  helping  school  systems  overcrowded  by 
rapid  population  growth.  The  suburban  bill, 
also  resisted  by  the  administration,  would 
parcel  out  school  construction  funds  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  In  oversized 
classes,  outmoded  classrooms,  or  on  half -day 
shlfu. 

Roads:  The  US.  Conference  of  Mayors  is 
leading  the  charge  to  get  cities  a  bigger  share 
of  the  Federal  highway  dollar;  city  spokes- 
men contend  they've  been  short-changed. 
Urban  driving,  they  argue,  accounts  for  half 
of  all  U.S.  auto  mileage  and  for  more  than 
half  of  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  receipts  that 
finance  the  highway  program.  Thus,  it's 
reasoned,  the  cities  ought  to  get  as  much  for 
their  arterial  street  systems  as  the  States 
draw  for  their  primary  and  secondary  high- 
ways; at  present,  primary  and  secondary  road 
aid  amounts  to  »750  million  yearly  while 
"urban  extension"  systems  are  allotted  only 
$250  million.  (Allocation  of  funds  for  the 
$3  bililon-a-year  Interstate  highway  program 
is  not  being  contested.) 

Hospitals:  As  urban  strategists,  notably 
Senator  Javtts  and  Democratic  Senator 
JoesPR  d-AXK,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  hoped, 
Mr.  Jcdinson's  health  and  education  meeaage 
to  Congress  yesterday  proposed  a  new  loan 
and  grant  program  to  finance  hospital  mod- 
erniaatlon,  a  special  blg-clty  need.  It  re- 
mains to  be  aeen,  however,  whether  the  not- 
yet-speclfled  dollar  amounts  will  satisfy  the 
urbanltes. 

Over  $200  million  already  la  being  pumped 
out  yearly  to  the  States  under  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  act.  Many  cities  com- 
plain, however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  Is 
going  to  suburban  and  rural  areas  (where 
the  need  for  more  beds  Is  admittedly  greater) 
while  older  central-city  hospitals  are  deteri- 
orating in  New  Tork  City.  According  to  a 
1965  study,  all  of  the  130  general  hospitals 
need  coetly  modernization. 

To  northerners  generally,  moreover,  the 
HUl-Burton  allocation  formula  (which  has 
become  the  model  for  several  other  aid  pro- 
grams) la  a  little  short  of  Iniquitous.  It 
bases  each  State's  entitlement  on  two  factors. 
Its  population  and  Its  per-capita  Income.  But 
income  matters  much  more  than  population; 
the  Income  figure  is  used  in  such  a  way  that 
low  Income  sharply  raises  a  State's  eligibility 
for  Federal  aid.  As  a  result.  Senator  Hill's 
home  State  of  Alabama  gets  more  than  half 
as  much  money  as  New  York  State,  which  has 
mode  than  five  times  as  many  people. 

To  meet  the  cities'  special  hospital  mod- 
ernization needs,  and  get  away  from  a  HIU- 
Burton  division  of  the  money  among  the 
States,  the  urbanltes  think  a  separate  Federal 
program  is  essential,  preferably  one  geared 
to  handle  individual  project  applications 
from  all  comers. 

Sewage  Treatment:  The  target  here  Is  re- 
moval of  a  $1.2  milUon  statutory  celling  on 
Federal  aid  to  any  one  project,  which  com- 
pares with  coets  of  $100  mllUon  or  more  for  a 
new  treatment  works  in  a  city  the  slae  of  St. 
Louis.  This  maximum  in  Federal  help  is  of 
minimal  value,  asserts  the  recent  report  of  a 
Senate  public  works  subconunlttee.  Because 
of  the  low  celling,  It's  estimated  only  9  per- 
cent of  Federal  sewage  Ueatment  grants  have 
gone  to  cities  of  more  than  12fiX)00  people. 
Yet  together  these  cities  hold  Just  under  half 
the  total  U.S.  population. 


The  stdxxKnmlttee's  recommendation,  sure 
to  get  legislative  attention  shortly,  Is  to  end 
the  oelllng  on  individual  grants  as  part  of  a 
big  expansion  of  the  $150  nUUlon-a-year  aid 
program  for  sewage  plants.  In  his  antipollu- 
tion message  to  Congress.  President  Johnson 
cailed  for  partial  removal  of  the  cetUngs.  He 
asked  for  authority  to  make  individual  grants 
of  unlimited  size,  but  only  to  localities  in- 
cluded In  five  model  river  basin  cleanup 
projects. 

Economic  Development:  New  Yorkers  are 
leading  the  campaign  to  make  urban  ghettos 
eligible  for  help  under  the  renewed  aid-to- 
depressed-areas  program  Congress  approved 
last  year.  Currently,  only  14  of  the  130  U.S. 
cities  with  population  of  over  100,000  qualify 
for  the  program's  packet  of  grants  for  build- 
ing a  variety  of  public  facilities  and  loans  for 
starting  new  enterprises;  among  thoee  ex- 
cluded are  New  York.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Philadelphia.  A  big  reason  for  exclusion 
Is  that  eligibility  Is  based  on  the  economic 
health  of  a  whole  metropolitan  area,  which 
may  obscure  high  unemployment  In  a  city's 
core. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  ap- 
pears favorably  disposed  toward  a  proposal  to 
bestow  eligibiUty  on  any  "compact,  contigu- 
ous areas"  with  population  ol  over  100,000. 
This  would  accommodate  the  Harlem  and 
Bedford -Stuyvesant  sections  of  .  New  York 
City,  the  Watts  area  In  Los  Angeles,  the  south 
sides  of  Chicago  and  PhUadelphla  along  with 
such  entire  cities  as  Trenton,  N.J. 

Bolstering  current  urban  hopes  are  several 
1966  successes.  Including  removal  of  a  50,000- 
population  ceiling  on  cities  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral help  in  planning  and  building  new  com- 
munity facilities;  elimination  of  extra-high 
eligibility  standards  that  kept  nearly  all 
school  systems  with  enrollment  of  over  35,000 
from  qualifying  for  special  aid  that  goes  to 
school  districts  with  heavy  concentrations  of 
Federal  workers. 

An  across-the-board  assault  on  alleged 
abuses  in  allocation  formulas,  such  as  Sena- 
tor Javtts  plans,  isn't  likely  to  make  much 
immediate  headway.  But  the  New  Yorker 
appears  determined  to  make  the  effort  any- 
way, if  only  to  dramatize  the  cause  and  give 
It  a  Republican  cast.  His  staff  is  sifting 
through  present  formulas  In  search  of  fla- 
grant injustices:  he  has  enlisted  the  help  of 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City  officials 
in  the  bopte  of  pinpointing  instances  where 
their  aid  requests  were  axed  while  smaller 
States  were  surfeited  with  help. 

Tentative  strategy  in  the  Javits  camp  Is 
press  for  elimination  of  per-caplta  Income 
factors  that  now  weigh  nearly  all  Federal  al- 
location formulas  In  favor  of  the  poorer 
States.  At  a  minimum.  Federal  aid  funds 
should  be  divided  among  the  States  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  population,  Javlts  men 
assert.  Such  "one  man.  one  dollar"  funding. 
It's  said,  would  still  give  the  poorer  States  a 
big  return  on  the  Federal  tax  payments  since 
they  pay  lees  per  capita. 

For  programs  that  deal  especially  with 
tirtaan  problems,  Mr.  JAvrrs  probably  will  aim 
still  higher.  "In  fields  such  as  air  and  water 
pollution,  housing,  transpKn-tatlon,  and  men- 
tal healrh.  we  contend  that  city  dwellers  have 
more  than  their  share  of  problems  and  are 
entitled  to  an  extra  share  of  aid  money,"  says 
a  Javlts  aid.  Toward  this  end,  the  Javlts 
camp  hopes  to  devise  a  "population  density" 
factor  that  would  tilt  future  allocation  for- 
mulas In  favor  of  crowded  cities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  final  objection  I 
have  heard  u^ade  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 103  Is  that  few  people  vote  in 
referendums.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what 
bearing  the  objection  has  on  the  question 
of  the  inherent  value  or  fairness  of  one 
system  of  representation  as  opposed  to 
another.  In  any  case,  however,  this  ob- 
jection was  first  raised,  I  believe,  in  the 


1965  debate  on  apportionment,  and  it  has 
been  continued  into  this  year.  The  Colo- 
rado elections  of  1962  were  sigain  cited. 
I  might  remark  ^-parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution  are  certainly  determined  to 
discredit  the  case  of  Colorado  in  this 
debate,  if  they  can  find  any  way  to  do  so. 

To  continue,  it  was  stated  to  prove  that 
few  pe(H>Ie  vote  in  referendums  that  in 
ttie  1962  elections  in  Colorado  the  per- 
centage of  the  voting-age  population  on 
the  prevailing  vote  on  the  two  appor- 
tionment questions  on  the  ballot  was  31.1 
and  32.2  percent,  respectively.  I  feel  con- 
strained to  point  out.  however,  that  if 
we  are  to  indtilge  In  the  numbers  game 
on  the  Senate  floor,  as  we  have  seen  the 
Supreme  Court  do  across  the  Capitol 
plaza,  the  figures  can  be  used  scanewhat 
differently. 

It  was  in  a  Colorado  general  election 
that  these  two  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  were  considered.  It  seems 
to  me  very  definitely  misleading  to  com- 
pare the  prevailing  vote  against  the  total 
voting  age  population.  For  example,  we 
find  that  in  the  same  1962  election  cited 
by  opponents  of  referendums,  36  percent 
of  the  voting-age  population  of  Colorado 
elected  the  Governor,  and  31  percent  of 
the  voting -age  population  elected  a 
supreme  court  justice  to  a  10-year  term. 
The  raw  figures,  without  explanation, 
prove  little,  and  certainly  do  not  show, 
in  this  case,  any  less  interest  in  the  ap- 
portionment questions  on  the  ballot  than 
in  the  candidates  for  office  on  the  ballot. 

There  has  never  been  a  single  issue  be- 
fore the  people  of  Colorado  upon  which 
there  was  so  much  debate,  so  much  in- 
formation, or  so  much  publicity  as  there 
was  on  these  two  amendments,  as  can 
be  seen  by  the  high  vote  compared  with 
the  vote  which  elected  the  Governor. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  enough 
Senators  share  my  faith  In  the  good 
sense  of  our  people  that  we  may  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  and  return 
to  the  people  the  decision  on  apportion- 
ment of  their  State  legislatures.  It 
seems  fo  me  that  there  is  ample  safe- 
guard In  the  plan  of  the  joint  resolution 
to  satisfy  reasonable  men  that  no  one 
would  be  unjustly  deprived  of  his  vote; 
on  the  other  hand  we  would  restore  flexi- 
bility and  balance  by  permlttirlg  to  the 
people  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
win.  The  people  of  Colorado,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  had  worked  out  and 
approved  in  elections  our  method  of  ap- 
portionment. It  Is  far  wiser,  I  believe,  to 
allow  those  familiar  with  all  the  prob- 
lems of  a  State  to  meet  these  problems 
which  arise  in  apportioning  the  legisla- 
ttire.  as  we  did  In  Colorado,  than  to  let 
stand  the  rigid  system  which  was  Im- 
ported Into  the  14th  amendment  when 
the  Supreme  Court  got  lost  in  a  political 
thicket,  and  now  stands  as  a  constitu- 
tional requirement  absolute. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  tmtil  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
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adjourned     uriUl     tomorrow,     Tuesday, 
Aurll  19.  :966.  at  12  o  clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  18.  1966 

us.    MAJLSiiAi, 

Antonio  C.  Baza,  of  Ouam,  to  b«  UJ9.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Quam  for  the  t«nn  of 
4  years      ;  Heap  pom  iment.) 

V  B    ArroaNrr 

Almeric  L.  ChrliUan,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  O  3  attorney  for  the  Virgin  IsiandR  for 
the  terrr.  jf  t  years    (Reappointment.) 

K.NVIROVMENT.tl.    SCIXNCK    SEBVICXS 
AOMI.MISraATIOM 

Subjef.  to  qualifications  piroTlded  by  law, 
the  foliowiiig  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Servifea  Administration: 

To  Jx  lieutenantt 
Jiimes  P   B.'-own.  Jr,      Richard  M.  Petry- 
Wdlter  L    Bradiy  r»ai»n^^ 

Ronald  W    Ha.r:.*n  Leonard  T.  Lynch.  Jr. 


William  8.  Plank  Bobby  D.  Edwarda 

Richard  V.  O'Connell  Donald  R.  Rich 

PhUlp  L.  Richardson  Marshall  A.  Lentan 

Ralph  H.  Rhudy  A.  David  Schuldt 

Walter  S.  Simmona  Oeorge  M.  Snalgn 

Predertok  O.  Paulsen  Oeorge  C.  Chappell 

Jeffrey  t^  Oammon  John  P.  Vandermeu- 
Oary  E.  Rorvig  len 

To  b€  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 

Clifford  A.  Wells  Roger  H.  Kerley 

Thomas  P.  Scyglel,  Jr.  Irving  Menessa 
Oliver    R.    Macintosh, Paul  M.  Bale 

Jr.  William  M.  Noble 

Michael  O.  Kenny  Stanley  M.  Hamilton 

Vincent  Tabbone  Leonard  M.  Larese- 
WlUlam  T.  McMullen       Casanova 

Oary  A.  BskeUn  DennU  E.  Toiingdahl 

Theodore  Wyaewakl  BLlrk  P.  Patterson 

Charles  R.  Mclntyre  Otto  P.  Steffin 

Edward  M.  Oelb  Carl  W.  Plsher 

Roger  A.  Meyer  Arthur  P.  Slbold  in 

Pldel  T.  Smith  John  O.  H/'Han'l 

Kenneth  P.  Burke  Phillip  P.  Dean 

Ployd  8.  Ito  Steven  M.  Krlckson 

Charles  H.  McClure  Joseph  L.  Scott 

Chrlstropher  C.  Lance  W.  Pape 

MathewBon  oien  R.  Schaefer 

Claude  O.  Phlpps  Harold  D.  Nllsson 


Ouane  D.  Helton  Jack  L.  Wallace 

Lionel  Oreve  Henry  M.  Coghlan  n 

James  L.  Murphy  Michael  W.  Cbalfant 

WUIlam  M.  Ooodhue.  Roy  K.  Matstiahlge 

Jr.  Richard  T.  LeRoy 

William  8.  RlchardsonLarry  K.  Nelson 
A.  Conrad  Weymann     Arthur  D.  Ross 

in  Colin  L.  Campbell 

Uavld  L.  Sweetland       Richard  P.  Coons 
Gordon  P.  Dodge  Arthur  J.  Kubn 

Oeorge  R.  Knecht         John  K.  Callahan,  Jr. 


To  he 
TtiTTj  C.  de  la 

Morlniere 
Thomas'  M.  Weslk 
Kenneth  H.  Volgt 
David  J.  Lystrom 
Jerome  P.  Ewen 
James  L.  Ogg 
Thomas  E.  Oerlsh 
Fred  8.  Lop(; 
Todd  M.  Oates 
Leonard  D. 

Ooodisman 
Melvln  N.  Maki 
Melvln  S.  Asato 
Thomas  W.  Wells 
Joseph  R.  Avampato 
Oary  L.  Boyack 


enrlgna 

Robert  H.  Johns 
James  E.  Walsh 
CaroU  D.  North,  Jr. 
David  M.  Wilson 
James  R.  Vandell 
William  H.  Naylor 
Stephen  M  Mark 
Thomas  C.  KalU 
Ernest  D.  Harden 
Peter  M.  HaU 
Kenltb  L.  Harrla 
Uichael  Bngal 
James  E  Clark,  n 
Donald  P.  Heimeuae 
Dino  J.  FarraUl 
Keith  A.  Boe 
Randall  B.  Cummings 
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Malcontenti  Who  Refute  To  Pay  income 
Taxes  B«cause  of  War  in  Vietnam 
Shoald  Be  Sent  to   Pnton 

extf:nsion  of^  remarks 
HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday    April  18.  196S 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Spt-aker,  the  AprU 
14  Issue  of  U-ie  Wa^shln^ton  Post  carried 
a  haif-pa«e  advertisement  signed  by 
some  400  people  w.hich  anjiouncp<l  their 
Intention  to  refuse  to  pay  their  income 
taxes  voluntarily.  In  that  publicity  It 
■A-as  contended  the  United  Slate.s  ;:;  uu. 
opposition  to  CommuRLst  a«.<res6:on  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Domi.-iican  Republic, 
•*As  gmity  of  atrociue.s  agalr-Lst  innocent 
civilians.  Our  actions  ^ere  compared  to 
Russia's  intervention  m  Hur.kraiT.  and 
other  Idiotic  accusatioji.s  *e.-e  included. 
By  way  of  retaliation  these  morbid 
mUflts  declared  tiiey  would  refu.so  to  pay 
their  income  taxes  voluntar;.y 

This  publicity,  attributed  to  a  ^^roup 
which  Includes  some  weli-kiiO-An  pro- 
Communist,  bespeaJts  an  ur.pair:  .t.  •  and 
anti-American  attitude  which  c--,^:,i  very 
well  have  been  written  or  dictated  from 
Moscow  or  Peking— or  Hanoi.        ' 

These  characters,  who  both  boast  of 
and  abuse  freedom,  quite  obviously  pre- 
fer the  Communist  orand  of  freedom. 
They  talk,  write,  and  preach  the  Com- 
munist line.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
^JjJTOw  what  would  happen  to  these  weak- 
lings If  they  lived  in  Peking  and  dared 
publicize  views  condemnuiK  the  Fled 
Chinese  policies  of  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam. They  would,  of  course  have  their 
heads  chopped  off  Yet  a.s  Amerlcani; 
smugly     hiding      behind     rnristif  !Mrin.«i! 


guarantees,  they  whine  and  squaw]  like 
poisoned  pups  when  our  Government  op- 
poaes  Communist  aggression  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said 
tor  these  nondescripts  who  would  reffise 
to  pay  their  Income  taxes.  In  that  way 
they  at  least  expose  themselves  to  our 
penal  laws  which  make  each  of  them  sub- 
ject to  nnes  and  imprisonment  for  de- 
liberate refusal  to  obey  the  laws  of  our 
land.  Surely  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  gU  e  them  the  full  treatment  they  de- 
aerve.  The  ConfireSB  and  the  American 
people  will  undoubtedly  demand  that 
t'very  one  of  these  crlmlnala — and  that  is 
what  each  will  be  who  thus  violates  the 
law— will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law. 

When  that  is  done  our  Nation  will  be 
relieved,  at  least  temporarily,  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  bellyaching  phonies  who 
are  obviously  quite  unhappy  with  the 
American  brand  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 


of  Political  Parties  in  Congress :  A  Bibli- 
ography and  Research  Guide." 

This  very  valuable  research  guide  was 
authored  by  Prof.  Charles  O.  Jones  of 
the  Department  of  Government,  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  and  Dr.  Randall  B.  Rip- 
ley, research  associate  with  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  I  am  confident  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  anyone  Interested 
In  Congress  and  politics. 


PUuuBf  Confereace  Calls  for  Miii-Oecadc 
Ceasas 


THf  R:,;*. 


'oiiticai  .^artie*  .a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  aoTTTH  D  ^  K    r  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  18.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  pub- 
lication has  just  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention which  I  believe  would  be  of 
special  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
everyone  Interested  In  political  science. 
It  Is  the  first  publication  In  the  "Ameri- 
can Government  Studies"  series  by  the 
Institute  of  Government  Flesearch  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  entlUed  'The  Role 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PXNNSTXVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVK8 
Monday.  April  18.  1966 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Re- 
gion Metropolitan  Planning  Commission 
in  a  meeting  on  March  25. 1966,  passed  a 
resolution  supporting  a  mid -decade 
censtis. 

The  resolution  and  the  statement  ac- 
companying It  follow: 

Resolved,  That  thla  conference  go  on  record 
as  strongly  favoring  a  mid-decade  cenaua  of 
population  and  housing. 

We  realize  that  this  matter  has  come  up 
frequently  In  recent  years  and  that  certain 
bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Congress 
to  provide  for  a  quinquennial  census.  The 
need  for  a  population  and  housing  census 
more  frequenUy  than  every  10  years  arises 
from  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  urban 
•oclety  and  the  many  programs  we  are  de- 
veloping to  help  solve  our  problems. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
George  K.  Selden.  Jr.,  of  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  <i  Telegraph  Co.,  Char- 


lotte, N.C.  It  was  reported  unanimous- 
ly approved  by  the  commission  by  the 
executive  director,  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  resolu- 
tion Is  indicative  of  a  general  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  a  census  of 
its  people,  who  make  us  the  great  Nation 
we  are.  Is  essential  every  5  years.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  action  on  the 
legislation  before  us  (HJl.  6183)  to  bring 
about  a  5 -year  censtos  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 


Pariria/  Dohrmana  Co.  To  Be  Honored  in 
Los  Angelei,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAijroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  April  18. 1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15 
of  this  year,  the  community  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif,  will  honor  the  Parvin,  Etohr- 
mann  Co.  The  honors  to  be  extended  to 
Parvln/Dohrmann  are  well  deserved,  and 
all  of  us  In  the  commimlty  would  like  the 
Nation  to  know  of  this  progressive  and 
rapidly  growing  company. 

Parvln/Dohrmann  Co.  Is  a  publicly 
held  corporation  which  ranks  among  the 
t<HJ  75  Los  Angeles-based  firms  In  vol- 
ume of  business  in  southern  California. 

One  of  Its  subsidiaries,  Dohrmann  Co., 
has  conducted  business  in  the  Western 
United  States  since  Its  beginning  in  San 
Francisco  116  years  ago. 

Albert  Parvln  It  Co..  another  subsid- 
iary, conducts  business  primarily  in  the 
Western  United  States  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  has  been  headquar- 
tered in  Los  Angeles  for  20  years. 

Dohrmaxm  Co..  formerly  Dohrmann 
Hotel  Supply  Co.,  is  the  largest  firm  of 
its  kind  In  the  world,  supplying  furni- 
ture, equipment  and  other  essential  items 
to  restaurant,  hotel,  motel,  institutional 
and  other  commercial  and  Industrial  en- 
terprises. Dohrmann  has  been  noted 
primarily  for  supplying  to  the  food  and 
beverage-serving  industries,  and  is  also 
engaged  in  furnishing,  planning,  and  In- 
terior design.  The  company  also  fabri- 
cates stainless  steel  equipment. 

Albert  Parvln  &  Co.  is  the  foremost 
Interior  design  and  contract  furnishings 
firm  in  the  counti-y,  and  has  contributed 
in  large  measure  to  hotel,  motel,  restau- 
rant and  related  industries  as  a  pioneer 
and  leader. 

Each  of  the  companies  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  national  awards  from 
trade  publications  which  have,  through 
the  years,  recognized  their  great  contri- 
butions to  the  industries  they  serve. 

Parvln/Dohrmann  Co.  now  has  under 
construction  a  multimillion-dollar  Rob- 
ertson Plaza  Building  In  the  Robertson 
Design  Center  area  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
I  am  proud  to  say  is  In  my  district. 

Each  of  these  companies  and  the  par- 
ent corporation  can  expect  tremendous 
growth  with  their  ever  greater  contribu- 
tions to  commerce  and  industry  In  the 
Western  United  States,  and  more  exten- 
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sive  participation  in  the  development  of 
tourism  in  our  area. 

Dohrman  Co.  has  sales  showroom 
facilities  In  Seattle,  Portland,  Spokane, 
San  Francisco,  Brisbane.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Reno.  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Fresno, 
Honolulu,  Los  Angeles.  Long  Beach,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Phoenix. 

Albert  Parvln  &  Co.,  headquartered  In 
Los  Angeles,  also  has  a  sales  showroom 
facility  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

I  ask  that  the  membership  of  this  hon- 
orable body  join  me  in  extending  greet- 
ings to:  chairman  of  the  board  of  Par- 
vln/Dohrmann Co.  and  president  of  Al- 
bert Parvin  &  Co.,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Gold- 
man; president  and  chief  executive  olfi- 
cer  of  Parvin/Dohrmarm  Co.  and  chsdr- 
man  of  the  board  of  Albert  Parvin  & 
Co.,  Mr.  A.  B.  Parvln;  and  president  of 
Dohrmann  Co.  based  at  Crocker  In(^- 
trial  Park,  San  Francisco,  Mr.  H.  B.  Law- 
son. 

These  men  and  their  employees  de- 
serve the  commendation  and  respect  of 
all  of  us  for  their  dedication  to  their 
community  and  for  the  example  they 
have  shown  in  contributing  to  the  in- 
dustrial leadership  and  rapid  growth  of 
California. 


The  United  States  Mast  Crack  Down  on 
Foreign  Cmiu  Advertisinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   rLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18. 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  traveling  public  has 
witnessed  two  fires  at  sea  In  the  past  5 
months.  lx>th  at)oard  foreign-flag  cruise 
vessels  operating  out  of  Florida  ports. 
The  Yarmouth  Castle,  flying  the  flag  of 
Panama,  took  almost  90  lives  when  It 
sunk.  The  Viking  Princess,  from  which 
some  490  passengers  miraculously  es- 
caped as  the  vessel  blazed,  wtus  flying  the 
Norwegian  flag. 

Neither  of  these  ships  was  subject  to 
the  same  safety  standards  Imposed  on 
VS.  passenger  vessels.  They  both  com- 
piled only  with  the  minimal  safety  stand- 
ards of  the  1960  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  life  at  Sea,  an  International 
treaty  desperately  In  need  of  reform,  as 
these  two  floating  Infemoe  showed. 

In  the  wake  of  these  disasters.  sc«ne 
U.S.- based  foreign  cruise  ships  have  be- 
gim  to  advertise  In  deceptive  language 
that  they  meet  U.S.  standards.  Two 
such  vessels,  the  Bahama  Star,  about  the 
same  age  the  Yarmouth  Castle  was,  and 
the  Ariadne,  about  the  same  age  the 
Viking  Princess  was,  both  state  In  their 
advertising  "ships  comply  with  all  Coast 
Guard  regulations."  This  misleading 
statement  clearly  gives  the  Impression  to 
the  public  that  the  ships  meet  U.S.  safety 
specifications. 

Neither  of  these  ships  does  meet  UJ3. 
specifications.  I  am  advised  by  the  UjS. 
Coast  Guard  that  vessels,  Ijoth  just  In- 
spected this  month,  meet  only  the  same 


standards  Imposed  upon  the  Ill-fated 
Yarmouth  Castle  and  the  Viking  Prtn- 
cess.  Federal  law  forWds  unauthorized 
use  of  the  Coast  Guard's  name,  and  I  urge 
that  these  vessels  be  Investigated  for 
such  false  claims.  Furthermore.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  foreign  cruise  ship 
truth-in-advertlslng  legislation  such  as 
I  have  Introduced  as  H.R.  13126  to 
protect  the  traveling  public  against  float- 
ing flretraps. 


Verraxano  Day,  April  17,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18.  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  this  week  as  the  country  salutes 
the  memory  of  Giovanni  da  Verrazano, 
Americans  of  Italian  lineage  have  a  right 
to  a  special  pride.  Over  400  years  ago 
the  29-year-old  Florentine  navigator 
sailing  under  a  French  flag  explored  and 
charted  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  from  South  Carolina  to  New- 
foundland and  historians  credit  him 
with  discovering  New  York  Harbor  and 
Narragansett  Bay. 

The  quest  for  knowledge  was  strong 
In  young  Verrazano  and,  not  content 
with  what  he  had  already  accomplished. 
he  set  off  on  another  exploration,  this 
time  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  of  the 
Americas.  What  happened  to  him  is 
shrouded  in  the  mists  but  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  he  met  death  at  the  hands 
of  cannibals  on  an  Island  In  the  Carib- 
bean. 

In  recent  years  the  interest  in  Verra- 
zano has  quickened  due  to  the  magnifi- 
cent bridge  which  now  ^ans  a  portion  of 
the  harbor  he  discovered.  All  who  cross 
the  Narrows  from  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Is- 
land are  reminded  of  the  important  role 
this  Italian  seaman  played  In  the  history 
of  the  New  World.  In  fact  It  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  early  days  of  the 
New  World  without  realizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  Italians  In  Its  development.  It 
was  discovered  by  one,  named  for  an- 
other and  charted  and  explored  by  still 
others. 

But  the  role  of  Italians  did  not  stop 
when  the  age  of  exploration  ceased.  Par 
from  it.  By  the  millions  they  ha\e  come 
to  these  shores  and  they  have  made  this 
country  a  better  place  by  their  presence. 

To  think  of  Americans  of  Italian  herit- 
age, or  any  other  group  for  that  matter, 
leads  Inevitably  to  thoughts  of  unmigra- 
tlon.  I  think  we  can  all  be  proud.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  role  this  89th  Congress 
has  fulfilled  In  passing  our  new  immigra- 
tion law  which  President  Johnson  signed 
Into  being  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  In 
New  York  Harbor  on  October  3,  1965. 
To  my  colleagues,  who,  like  myself,  had 
been  Introducing  improved  Immigration 
legislation  for  more  than  a  decade,  it  was 
a  moment  of  sincere  satisfaction. 

On  December  1.  1965,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had    another    moment   of    satisfaction 
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when  the  first  visa  waus  issued  under  the 
new  law.  It  went  to,  coincidentally 
enough,  another  29-year-old  Italian  sea- 
man, one  Salvatore  Esposlto  who  now  re- 
sides in  my  district.  Is  it  not  ironic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  on  an  island  m  a  harbor 
discovered  by  a  29-year-old  Italian  sea- 
man over  400  years  a^o  President  John- 
son in  1965  signed  a  law  which  allowed 
another  29-year-oid  Ita.iaji  .^t■a:nan  to 
Join  his  family  In  the  United  States:' 

The  new  immisration  bill  paased  by 
this  Congress  and  sis^ned  into  law  by 
President  John.son  was  a  measure  dear  to 
his  heart.  In  the  fall  of  1964  President 
Johnson  met  with  a  group  of  civic  lead- 
ers of  Italian  heritage  who  were  seeking 
approval  of  a  commemorative  stamp  In 
honor  of  Verrazanr,  President  Johnson 
said  at  that  time 

We  are  committed  to  eUmlnatlng  discrimi- 
nation in  our  society.  I  believe  we  should 
also  ellmmar.*  dlscrtinlnatlon  In  the  laws 
relating  to  ttioee  who  would  Join  our  society 
from  abroad  The  strength  of  our  Nation 
has  been  built  from  many  groups  from  many 
lands  No  group  has  contributed  more — 
tew  have  contributed  so  much — as  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Italy. 

As  we  join  with  our  friends  of  Italian 
backgroiind  In  gratitude  and  tribute  to 
V'errazano,  we  can  do  so  proudly,  Mr. 
Speaker  knowing  that  the  barrier  of 
prejudice  has  finally  been  lifted  on  those 
who  would  be  Americans. 


Mrs.     Lilly     Gresham,     ■^     DisHnfoithed 
Texan.  Celebrate*  90th  Birthdav 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

HON,  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TT  X  <  ■; 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  PFPV.KSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  ,:,:;•      .'  <    1966 

Mr  FISHER  .M-  SptaKer.  Mrs.  Ully 
Oresham  of  San  .\;.Kf  ;o,  Tex.,  who  counts 
her  friends  in  the  thousands,  celebrates 
her  90th  birthday  on  April  19  Still  in 
excellent  health,  she  thinks  In  terms  of 
more  .service  to  the  crimmunity  and  to 
the  Democratic  Party  with  which  she  has 
been  associated  during  most  of  her  life- 
time Her  goal  is  to  achieve  a  better 
community  better  goverrmient,  and  a 
better  life  for  t.>ie  average  American. 
She  has  devoted  much  of  her  life  to  such 
worthy  causes 

Mrs.  Oresham  'Aa-s  recently  recognized 
by  her  San  Angelo  friends,  and  was  given 
an  award  which  read.« 

Tom  Qre^n  Co'inry  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  and  Tom  Ore«n  County  Demo- 
cratic Club  presents  thi.i  merltorloua  sen  tee 
award  to  Lilly  Oreefnuii  bp'.^ver!  lady  at  the 
Democrats  of  ail  Texiu  ,ii  .{.-i-^:  ii  apprecia- 
tion of  her  unselfish  ser.  .^e  a.--4  outstanding 
loyalty  to  the  Democrat.  ■  Party. 

Signed  and  presented  At  San  Angelo,  Tex.. 
this  the  4th  day  --f  April.  1»«6, 

The  award  was  signed  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
(Pat)  Murphy,  chairman,  Tom  Green, 
County  Democratic  Exf-cuUve  Com- 
mittee; Jack  Llnwortii.  president. 
Tom  Qreen  County  Demoeratlo  Club: 
Hon.  Earl  W  Smith,  executtve  aecret^ry. 


and  Hon.  Otho  Crawford,  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  Join  In  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Oresham,  and  wishing  her  many  happy 
returns. 


California  .Nonpartisan  Voter  Registration 
Comniifte*.  Inr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cALrroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Avril  18.  1966 

Mr.  RE3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Ilepresentatlves  to  a  re- 
markable thing  that  is  happening  In 
California,  which  speaks  highly  for  the 
progressive  California  industrial  com- 
munity and  for  our  Oovemor. 

A  steering  committee,  made  up  of 
seven  prominent  Californians  was  ap- 
pointed by  Oovernor  Brown  on  Novem- 
ber  2.  1965.  E.  Homsby  Wasson,  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  president,  was 
named  chairman.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  was  to  launch  a  broad  based 
nonpartisan  program  aimed  toward 
registering  es  mcny  as  possible  of  the 
over  3  million  adult  Californians  in- 
eligible to  vote  because  they  are  not 
registered. 

The  presidents  of  both  the  California 
County  Clerks  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia County  Supervisors  Association 
are  members  of  the  steering  committee. 
Both  organizations  are  very  actively 
supporting  the  work  of  the  committee. 

A  nonprofit  corporation  was  formed 
January  5,  1966,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
California  Franchise  Tax  Board  as  a  tax 
exempt  corporation  and  in  counsel's 
opinion  will  be  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes. 

Invitations  were  sent  by  Governor 
Brown  to  over  100  business,  lalwr,  reli- 
gious, and  educational  leaders,  and  prom- 
inent organization  heads  throughout 
the  State  requesting  they  become  gen- 
eral committee  members.  As  a  result,  a 
committee  of  106  was  formed. 

A  comprehensive  statewide  informa- 
tion-educational program  was  developed 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstlne  &  Osborne, 
a  well-known  sulvertlslng  agency  employ- 
ing all  major  news  medisu  Their  serv- 
ices have  been  donated.  Promotional 
kits  were  sent  to  670  newspapers,  300 
radio  stations,  and  38  TV  stations.  Bill- 
boards and  bus  card  space  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  have  also  been  donated. 
The  theme  of  the  program  is  simple: 
"You  Can't  Vote  Unless  You're  Regis- 
tered." All  media  have  been  very  co- 
operative. The  estimated  value  of  the 
donated  space  and  time  Is  over  $1  mil- 
lion. 

Through  Its  general  committee  of  106 
members,  a  person-to-person  program, 
reaching  every  segment  of  the  State  Is 
moving  ahead  through  chambers  of  com- 
merce, labor  unions,  churches,  minority 
groups,  service  clubs,  house  organs, 
women's  organizations,  and  so  forth. 


Each  committee  member  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  motivating  others  with- 
in his  or  her  sphere  of  Influence.  For 
example:  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  president 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Teclmology, 
personally  wrote  the  nearly  50  other  in- 
dependent colleges  in  the  State  request- 
ing their  cooperation  in  voter  registra- 
tion. Similar  action  was  taken  by  Dr. 
William  B.  Langsdorf,  president  of  the 
California  State  College  at  Pullerton,  for 
all  State  colleges  in  California.  The  re- 
sponse was  excellent.  Another  good  ex- 
ample of  this  approach  was  the  combined 
registration  effort  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  Parent 
Teacher  Association  In  the  Loe  Angeles 
City  School  District.  This  concerted 
program,  culminating  by  keeping  the 
schools  open  on  the  evening  of  March  29 
with  deputy  registrars  present,  resulted 
in  about  18,000  registrations. 

Telephone  utilities,  In  cooperation  with 
the  county  clerks  or  registrars,  mailed 
about  4  million  desire  to  register  cards 
with  telephone  bills  In  36  counties  dur- 
ing March.  The  i>artlclpatlng  counties 
contain  over  70  percent  of  the  Cali- 
fornians eligible  to  register.  About  50,- 
000  of  these  cards  were  returned  to  the 
utilities  who  delivered  the  cards  to  the 
appropriate  registration  ofBclal.  He  as- 
simied  the  responsibility  of  aiding  the  in- 
dividuals in  registering. 

In  Contra  Costa  and  Los  Angeles 
Counties  a  test  was  made  using  a  com- 
puterized tape  comparison  of  names  In 
the  telephone  directory  with  the  names 
of  registered  voters.  The  result  was  a 
list  of  nonreglstered  utility  subscribers. 
Duplicate  copies  were  turned  over,  the 
end  of  February,  to  the  State  Democratic 
and  Republican  Party  headquarters  for 
their  use.  This  computer  analysis  pro- 
gram produced  38,000  names  In  Contra 
Costa  County  smd  622,000  In  Los  Angeles 
County. 

The  Field  Research  Corp.  is  making 
a  pUot  study  to  determine  the  answers 
to  two  heretofore  unanswered  basic  ques- 
tions: "Why  don't  people  register?"  and 
"Who  are  they?"  The  answers  to  these 
questions  may  well  constitute  the  most 
Important  legacy  of  the  committee.  All 
administrative  and  developmental  costs 
of  the  study  are  being  donated. 

The  committee  expects  to  carry  on  this 
statewide  campaign  through  September 
15,  1966,  the  last  day  to  register  for  the 
California  general  election  on  November 
8.  The  budget  for  this  all-out  effort  Is 
estimated  at  only  $75,000.  The  amount 
Is  small  because  there  if  no  paid  staff 
and  all  time  and  services  are  donated. 

Contributions  to  the  committee  have 
been  received  from  various  firms  and 
Individuals  throughout  the  State.  It  Ls 
the  policy  of  the  committee  to  accept  no 
contribution  In  excess  of  $5,000  or  from 
a  political  ptirty  or  candidate. 

To  our  knowledge  no  similar  statewide 
nonpartisan  effort  on  this  scale  has  ever 
before  been  attempted  anywhere  In  the 
United  States.  The  results  so  far  are 
gratifying. 

On  April  14.  the  deadline  for  register- 
ing for  the  June  primary.  Secretary  of 
State  Frank  Jordan  said: 

Voter  recUtratlon  wUl  hit  a  reoor«i 
7.B5O.OO0  at  today's  deMUme   •   •    •  an  m- 
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crease  of   about    10   percent  over   the   1964 
primary  registration. 

All  of  US  in  California  are  extremely 
proud  of  this  effort,  and  we  hope  that 
other  States  will  follow  us  In  the  mag- 
nificent effort  to  increase  citizenship 
I>artlclpatlon  in  our  Government. 


Con^etsman  Zablocki  Recommends  a 
Plan  on  Representatipn  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki] commented  in  a  press  Interview 
on  the  problem  of  the  representation  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  As  re- 
ported in  an  article  by  Joseph  R.  L. 
Sterne  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Represent- 
ative Zablocki  proposed  that  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly be  (H>en  to  both  mainland  China 
and  Taiwan — Formosa — and  that  neither 
state  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Representative  Zablocki  Is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Par  East  and 
the  Pacific  whose  recent  hearings  have 
Included  expert  testimony  underscoring 
the  need  for  reconsideration  of  the  U.S. 
policy  toward  China. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Sunday, 
April  10,  reprinted  the  report  of  Mr. 
Sterne's  interview  with  Congressman 
Zablocki  and  excerpts  from  my  speech 
In  the  House  urging  consideration  of  a 
two-China  policy  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  Journal  also  commented  on  China 
policy  in  an  accompanying  editorial, 
saying: . 

There  is  growing  reallzatloD  that  if  the 
problem  of  China  Is  to  be  solved  the  United 
States  will  have  to  adopt  more  flexible  pol- 
Iclee  toward  that  country — or,  rather,  toward 
two  countries.  Nationalist  and  Communist 
China. 

The  two  articles  and  the  editorial 
follow : 

How  Many  Crinas  for  Rous  in  U.N.? 

(NoTK. — Last  week  the  call  for  rethinking 
of  United  States  China  policy  grew  louder 
in  many  quarters,  Including  the  councils  of 
the  Ripon  Society,  a  group  of  young  Repub- 
licans In  the  east  who  Issued  a  position  paper 
suggesting  a  more  flexible  approach.  Among 
the  influential  Democratic  voices,  proposing 
policy  shifts  were  those  of  two  Wisconsin 
Congressmen,  Representative  Rzcss,  who 
urged  a  "two  China"  position  for  the  United 
States  on  the  United  Nations  question,  and 
Representative  Zablocki,  who  proposed  a 
"no  China"  formula  for  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  with  two  Chinas  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Here  are  statement*  of  their  posi- 
tions. Prom  an  interview  with  Representa- 
tive Clucent  J.  Zablocki  in  Washington  by 
Joeeph  R.  L.  Sterne  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
reprinted  by  permission.) 

Revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
Is  suggested  by  Representative  Zablocki, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  way  to  finesse 


the  "two  Chinas"  problem  that  has  blocked 
efforts  toward  a  better  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Peking. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Sut>commlttee  on  Asia  said  It  Is  "wish- 
ful thinking"  to  suppose  either  the  Mao 
T&e-tung  or  Chiang  Kai-shek  government 
would  ever  accept  that  "two  Chinas"  are 
entitled  to  United  Nations  membership. 

He  raised  the  possibility,  therefore,  that 
this  obstacle  could  be  bypassed  through  tem- 
porary adoption  of  a  virtual  "no  Chinas" 
formula  fc*  the  Security  Council. 

THREE-POINT  PLAN 

Zablocki  offered  the  following  plan: 

1.  Membership  In  the  General  Assembly 
would  be  open  both  to  mainland  China  and 
Formosa,  either  as  separate  countries  or, 
eventually,  as  one  country  if  they  so  wish. 

2.  The  present  system  under  which  the 
United  States,  Britain,  Prance,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  are  "permanent"  members 
of  the  Security  Council  In  perpetuity  would 
be  abandoned. 

3.  Every  20  years  the  General  Assembly 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  elect 
seven  or  nine  "permanent"  Security  Council 
members  who  would  serve  with  "temporary" 
members  elected  annually. 

Zablocki  speculated  that  If  a  plan  of  this 
nature  were  to  be  adopted  It  would  be  un- 
likely that  either  of  the  "two  Chinas"  would 
be  elected  to  the  Security  Council  for  the 
first   20-year    period. 

If  the  General  Assembly  were  given  a 
chance  to  elect  nine  "permanent"  members. 
Zablocki  guessed  it  would  choose  the  United 
States,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance. 
Canada,  India,  Pakistan,  Ethiopia,  and  Brazil. 

Thus,  he  said.  It  would  not  matter  If  Pe- 
king were  to  spurn  an  early  Invitation  to  Join 
the  United  Nations,  since  the  lure  of  election 
to  a  "permanent"  seat  20  years  hence  would 
eventually  bring  Red  China  Into  the  world 
organization. 

FAVORS     EXCHANGE    VISITS 

The  Wisconsin  Congressman  said  his  highly 
tentative  suggestion  would  attack  the  United 
States-China  problem  "where  It  really  Is — in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

Witnesses  before  his  subcommittee  repeat- 
edly suggested  more  direct  UJ3.  moves  toward 
Communist  China. 

Zablocki  said  he  would  favor  a  greater  ex- 
change of  people — Including  businessmen 
who  could  take  a  closer  look  at  the  China 
market. 

But  he  questioned  whether  U.S.  Interest 
now  would  be  served  by  Inviting  the  hu- 
miliating rebuff  from  Peking  that  an  offer 
to  trade  or  extend  recognition  would  bring. 

Viewing  the  situation  as  a  politician,  be 
said  no  administration  could  afford  to  change 
the  present  bilateral  stance  between  Wash- 
ington and  Peking  while  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
going  on. 

Zablocki  said  he  was  delighted  that  hear- 
ings before  House  and  Senate  committees 
brought  the  question  of  Communist  China 
to  the  forefront  after  years  In  which  many 
public  officials  hardly  dared  to  talk  about  It. 

RECALLS     STALIN     ERA 

"Obviously  we  must  find  some  way  to  deal 
with  Red  China,  directly  or  Indirectly."  he 
remarked.  "We  Just  can't  sweep  mainland 
China  under  the  rug." 

If  war  lietween  the  United  States  and 
China  can  be  avoided,  the  Congressman  said, 
the  situation  In  time  should  improve. 

"Nobody  thought  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations could  be  changed  in  the  years  before 
Stalin  died, "  he  said. 

"But  after  he  died  there  was  a  change,  a 
major  change,  and  many  people  hope  our  re- 
lations with  China  some  day  will  Improve  in 
the  same  way." 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  his  subcommit- 
tee Is  taking,  Zablocki  said  he  doubted  the 


Chinese  will  enter  the  Vietnam  war  unless 
the  United  States  bombs  Chinese  territory 
or  there  Is  a  land  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

(Note. — Condensed  from  a  speech  by 
Representative  Henrt  S.  Reuss  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.) 

For  close  to  a  generation  our  policy  with 
respect  to  Communist  China  has  been  one 
of  containment  and  isolation — containment, 
by  opposing  adventurism,  direct  or  by  proxy. 
In  Korea,  Formosa,  Vietnam,  and  India:  Iso- 
lation, by  declaring  an  embargo  on  trade,  by 
substantially  prohibiting  exchange  of  per- 
sons, by  withholding  recognition,  and  most 
of  all  by  opposing  membership  for  Commu- 
nist China  In  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  suddenly,  American  public  opinion, 
though  still  supporting  the  containment 
part  of  our  policy.  Is  beginning  to  take  a 
tecond  look  at  the  Isolation  part.  A  number 
of  thoughtful  and  Informed  witnesses  within 
the  last  few  weeks  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  before  Congress- 
man Zablockis  Subcommittee  on  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  have  testified  that  our 
policy  of  Isolation  is  not  working. 

Vice  President  Htjmphret  described  "con- 
tainment without  necessarily  Isolation"  as 
an  emerging  policy.  The  President  has  said 
as  much. 

It  Is  time  to  consider  whether  persistence 
In  a  poUcy  of  attempting  to  deny  the 
700  million  people  of  mainland  China  any 
voice  in  the  United  Nations  Is  In  our  national 
Interest  or  In  the  Interest  of  the  stability  of 
Asia  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

OUR  allies  disagree 

Other  aspects  of  our  policy  toward  China 
likewise  demand  our  reconsideration — ques- 
tions of  whether  we  should  recognize  Red 
China,  trade  with  it,  and  exchange  persons 
with  it. 

But  there  Is  a  special  urgency  (or  Congress 
to  consider  the  question  of  American  policy 
on  the  representation  of  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  question  will  be  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  when  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly  reconvenes  next  September. 

The  issue  over  Chinese  representation  has 
sometimes  been  presented  as  a  battle  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
voting  bloc  In  the  United  Nations  to  win  over 
the  support  of  unalined  nations.  But  there 
Is  also  a  good  deal  of  disagreement  on  this 
matter  among  members  of  the  Western 
alliance. 

The  20tb  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  voted  on  the  question  of  seating 
Communist  China  In  the  United  Nations  In 
place  of  Nationalist  China  on  Novemt>er  17, 
1966.  Forty-seven  nations  voted  in  favor;  47 
voted  against;  20  abstained;  one  did  not  par- 
ticipate, and  1  was  absent.  The  vote  came 
after  a  resolution  declaring  the  Issue  an  Im- 
portant matter  requiring  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority; thus,  the  Communist  Chinese  were 
not  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  In  1965. 

The  two-China  approach  has  gained  more 
and  more  ground  In  the  United  Nations 
within  the  last  few  years.  Those  who  sup- 
port the  policy  recognize  Communist  China 
as  the  legitimate  government  of  the  main- 
land and  the  Nationalist  government  as  the 
legitimate  government  of  Formosa. 

It  would  only  take  a  switch  in  four  votes 
to  change  the  procedural  situation  to  require 
only  a  simple  majority  to  decide  on  Com- 
munist China's  admission  at  the  2lst  General 
Assembly  In  1966.  And  in  1965,  that  vote 
ended  in  a  tie. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  the  United  States 
to  reexamine  its  position  quite  apart  from 
the  possibility  of  a  United  Nations  vote  next 
September  opposed  to  our  policy  of  no  repre- 
sentation for  mainland  China. 

Universality  of  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  Is  more  than  an  ideal.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical necessity  If  the  organlzaUon  U  to  make 
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Ita  maximum  contxlbuUoa  to  th«  MtablUb- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  world  p«ac«.    With 

:.e    al>A«:.^  e     ^.t    Important    countrlea.    the 
I  :..'e<l  Nai;   Ti.i  Is  hamAtruiij(. 

Acceptance  oi  China  as  a  member  of  the 
International  community  may  well  In  time 
^e.p  'ncluce  a  moderation  In  Chinese  foreign 

A  twa-Chliia  position  by  the  United  States, 

ad_>pie<i   by   tiia  United  Nation*,  would  not 

-fs  ■;:  ^  Communist  China's  immediate  ac- 

ep'.ir.ce     of     membership.     Rather,     there 

*•  I  ::',  ht>  1  contemptuou*  turndown. 

Bu:  iich  i  two-China  position  would  serve 
the  ei.ormouRly  Important  function  of  dem- 
onstrating thai  the  United  States  is  not  bent 
on  iboUuiii^  Red  China  and  that  It  Is  Bed 
China,  not  the  United  NaUona,  which  Is  In- 
dulging In  fantaalee.  It  would  then  be  open 
•  i  !es6  belligerent  Communist  Chinese  re- 
»;:nis  %i  respond  to  the  light  in  the  window 
at  a  liVer  tlnif , 

2\8;ocK.:    \hx>    Rxvsa    Take    Nkw    Look    AT 
Canra  Pboblxm 

There  is  growing  r«allzatlon  that  If  the 
problem  of  China  U  to  b«  solved  the  United 
Suites  will  txdve  to  adopt  more  flexible  poUetea 
toward  that  cijuntry — or,  rather,  toward  two 
couii tries  NatioualUt  and  Communist  China. 
Recent  c<aiifreeKional  hearings  have  resulted 
ic  wideapread  discussion  of  tiie  ptroblem  and 
p.-oprisala  f:jr  meeting  it 

T»3  Wiaooiisin  Democratic  Coagr«aam«n, 
Clement  Zabloc  ki  and  HKMaT  Rivaa,  have 
beeo  active  ;□  stimulating  this  new  look  at 
China.  REt.ss,  in  »  recei,;  .M^ose  speech,  ad- 
vocated a  f*  -C:..:vi  ;.,  ..  >■  in  the  United 
Nauons  Comm\!r.;st  China  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  C  N  A.ssembly  and  eventually 
NatlonalUt  China  won;:]  be  rei^aowl  on  the 
Security  Council  by  a  large  Asian  poW«r 
tuch  as  India.  Nationalist  China  would  re- 
main an  .\s«*mbiy  member  . 

Zabloctki  who  conduct/^d  ths  House  sub- 
committee hearings  has  long  opposed  allow- 
:;.g  Communist  Chma  In  ths  O.N.     However, 

an  Interview  ».:;:  t.',e  Baltimore  8un,  ha 
endorses  what  has  been  called  s  "no  Chlim  ' 
policy.  He  would  admit  b<-.»»i  rninas  tt;  •h«- 
.\.ssemb:y  He  wouid  abitnclon  rhc  r-rfscnt 
Security  Council  makeup  Hnd  p  b^'  t  .-  i 
permanent  members  each  20  i/j-Hrs  He 
doubu  that  either  China  would  r^*.  ».p-;...<i 
.1  Security  Cotmcll  member  t\\e  .n.-sr  time. 
But  after  20  years  they  would  be  eligible  to 
flection  individually  or  as  ->ne  country. 

Ths  Zablocki  and  Hsxma  proposals  are  to 
ne  found  In  detail  In  this  MH-Mon  Both  rep- 
resent thoughtful  opinions  that  grid  substa/;- 
tiaily  to  ths  debate  Neither  Cor,g.-«aRrrAn 
IS  sanguine  about  Communist  r!;i-,a  .».  ,-,>!  i . 
ing  any  proposal  But  ilke  ».i  rr,.v;  /  ;f!.-r 
Amertcans  they  seem  to  fo*-!  •t.h'  v  rrn;>  ■ . :  i  r- a 
should  be  tried 


Hojhei  Aircraft  Co.  and  Its   Einployeei 
Pronote  Active  Citizenihip 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M    REES 

or  c.<;.ir'.)SKT.\ 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSbEN  rATtVBS 

Monday.  April  jj   /p^^ 

Mr.  REES  Mr  Speaker,  in  order  to 
encourage  more  active  participation  b% 
Its  employees  In  the  process  of  goven.- 
ment.  H^jghes  Aircraft  Co  haa  instituted 
an  In-plant  active  citizenship  campaign 

The  Hughes  active  citizenship  cam- 
paign la  designed  to  stimulate  employee 
interest  In  political  caadidaies  ar.d  i^,- 


sues,  to  promote  and  facilitate  employee 
contrlbutioiu  to  caiulidat«8  or  parties, 
and  to  encourage  all  employses  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  In  local.  State,  and  national 
elections. 

As  a  result  of  the  active  citizenship 
campaign,  97  percent  of  all  Hughes  em- 
ployees eligible  to  vote  did  register  to 
vote,  as  opposed  to  a  national  average 
of  78  percent,  and  98  percent  of  those 
registered  did  vote  on  election  day,  1964, 
as  opposed  to  a  national  average  of  78 
percent. 

In  the  1964  election  campaign,  Hughes 
employees  contributed  more  than 
$86,000  to  poliUcal  parUes  and  candi- 
dates, and  thousands  attended  In-plant 
political  rallies  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  Lssues  and  candidates. 

The  Hughes  active  citizenship  cam- 
paign Jealously  gviards  each  employee's 
right  to  freely  choose  sides  and  engage 
in  political  activity  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date or  party. 

The  Hughes  active  citizenship  cam- 
paign has  received  the  support  of  the 
chairmen  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Committees. 

A  new  Hughes  active  citizenship  cam- 
paign is  underway  which  will  continue 
through  the  June  primary  and  culminate 
In  the  general  election  in  November. 

I  feel  that  all  of  us  should  recognize 
the  Important  contribution  which  the 
Hughes  active  citizenship  campaign  has 
made  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom 
and  representative  government,  and 
through  thia  medium  I  ask  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congrefla  to  join  me  in  commend- 
ing Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

The  flrm-s  which  do  not  have  such  a 
program  should  be  encouraged  to  initiate 
them  In  order  to  stimulate  their  em- 
ployees to  take  a  more  active  part 
through  campaign  work  and  financial 
contributions  In  the  electoral  process. 


Veterans     AdmioUtration   Voluntary 
Service  20th  Anniveriarv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r.  y 

HON.  RICHARD  L,  ROUDEBl'SH 


or    !  ?«  D  M  >• » 


IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  RIPHBSKNTATIVKS 
Monday.  April  18.  1966 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week,  Washington  Is  hosting  the 
1966  meeting  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration National  Voluntary  Service  Ad- 
visory Committee.  I  would  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  planned  observ- 
ance of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  voluntary  service 
program  by  presenting  the  following 
tribute  to  ail  who  have  given  so  gen- 
erously of  their  tin;e  and  energy  tn  order 
that  our  de.ser-.  :...>;  elerans  might  be 
comforted 

The  20th  anniversary  of  the  Veterans' 
.A.!lnj;ustratlon  voluntary  service  pro- 
sri-am  of  community  volunteer  partldpa- 
uon  l.n  tile  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erar.-paUeiiU  wtU  be  observed  In  April 
of  this  year.  The  official  observance  will 
be  In  conjunction  with  tbe  AjkII  18  to  20 


meeting  of  the  National  VA  Volimtary 
Service  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  42  national  voluntary 
organizations. 

Volunteers  and  officials  of  the  partici- 
pating voluntary  organizations  and  VA 
staff  throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
Invited  to  attend  the  meeting  which  will 
Include  special  sessions  of  interest  for 
all  attending  groups.  In  addition  to 
commemorating  the  20tb  birthday  of  VA 
voluntary  service  the  various  groups  will 
explore  mutual  problems  and  attempt  to 
develop  ways  and  means  for  providing 
more  effective  senice  and  leadership  In 
the  program  on  behalf  of  veteran 
patients. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a 
dramatization  of  "The  VAV8  Story" 
which  presents  the  program  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  volimteers  and  offi- 
cials of  the  participating  organizations 
and  hospital  staff. 

Another  feature  will  be  a  luncheon 
honoring  organizations  and  their  repre- 
sentatives who  attended  the  first  plan- 
ning meeting  on  April  8.  1946.  which  led 
to  the  birth  of  the  official  VA  voluntary 
service  plan.  The  guest  speaker  will  be 
Brig,  Gen.  P.  R.  Kerr,  who  served  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  National  VAVS 
Committee. 

Other  highlights  Include  the  presen- 
tation of  national  commendations  by 
W.  J.  Driver.  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  to  the  heads  of  the  42  national 
organlzatiMis  on  the  national  committee 
in  appreciation  of  their  organizations' 
volunteer  assistance  in  the  medical  pro- 
gram over  the  years ;  an  evening  devoted 
to  individual  meetings  of  the  42  national 
organizations;  presentations  by  the  VA's 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  W.  J. 
Driver  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
Dr,  H.  M.  Engle;  and  a  patriotic  pro- 
gram by  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band. 

The  voluntary  service  program  which 
Is  being  commemorated  has  experienced 
dynamic  growth  and  development  in  its 
two  decades  of  existence.  Currently,  a 
monthly  average  of  approximately  108.- 
000  citizen  volunteers  are  providing  over 
8  million  hours  of  service  to  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans  each  year  in  VA's  165 
hospitals.  They  also  serve  In  VA's  out- 
patient clinics,  day  treatment  centers, 
and  nursing  home  care  units,  and  in  the 
community  to  help  discharged  veteran- 
patients  make  successful  adjustments  to 
home  and  community. 

The  volunteers,  who  range  from  teen- 
agers to  octogenarians,  are  warm- 
hearted men  and  women  of  the  com- 
muiiity  serving  those  who  served.  Each 
is  prized  for  his  own  particular  contrl- 
buUon  which  might  be  the  enthusiasm 
and  buoyancy  of  youth  or  the  skin  and 
wisdom  of  the  older  or  retired  persons. 
Because  they  have  time  to  serve  and  the 
desire  to  continue  purposeful  activity, 
retired  and  older  citizens  have  found  a 
prominent  place  In  VA  voluntary  service 
The  volunteers  are  welcomed  In  the 
VA  as  highly  valued  members  of  the 
hoapltarteam.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  medical  staff  they  perform  assigned 
duties  and  can  be  found  everywhere  in 
VA's  hnwpitftls,  supplementing  myj  ex- 
tending the  work  of  the  staff.  Th^  ef- 
forts not  only  make  H  poasible  to  extend 
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and  expand  services  and  programs,  but 
also  result  in  improved  quality  of  care 
and  treatment  for  veteran-patients. 

Volunteers  give  of  themselves  in  this 
program  of  service  to  those  in  need. 
They  receive  no  salaries  or  wages.  The 
youth  volunteers  learn  about  medical  and 
allied  fields  and  become  interested  in 
health  careers.  All  of  the  volunteers  wit- 
ness remarkable  recoveries  and  rehabili- 
tations by  patients.  They  find  in  this 
reclaiming  of  human  lives  challenge 
worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  The  knowl- 
edge that  they,  as  members  of  the  hos- 
pital team,  play  a  vital  part  in  the  recov- 
eiy  and  rehabilitation  of  the  patient  is 
their  basic  reward  and  source  of  deep 
personal  satisfactions. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  place- 
ment of  the  voluntary  service  program 
in  the  office  of  the  hospital  chief  of  staff, 
thereby  assuring  top  medical  leadership 
and  guidance  for  the  participation  of  cit- 
izen volunteers.  At  the  national  level 
the  service  is  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Oreon 
K.  Timm.  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor for  Professional  Services,  who  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  National  VAVS  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  voluntary  service  staff  which  di- 
rects and  guides  this  nationwide  volun- 
tary service  program  Is  headed  by  James 
H.  Parke,  who  served  as  the  principal 
architect  and  developer  of  the  VAVS 
plans  which  has  won  the  blessing  and 
support  of  the  Nation's  leading  national 
welfare,  service,  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 


Ambassador  Arthar  J.  Goldberg  Recipient 
of  Passover-Liberty  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CALirORKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18,  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Temple  Beth 
Zlon  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  honored  U.S. 
Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  by  pre- 
senting to  him  the  temple's  1966-5627 
Passover-Liberty  Award. 

For  the  past  10  years  Temple  Beth 
Zlon  has  celebrated  the  Passover  festi- 
val on  the  second  evening  of  this  holiday 
with  the  presentation  of  a  dramatized 
Hs^gadah — "The  Story  of  Passover" — 
authored  by  Temple  Beth  Zion's  spiritual 
leader.  Rabbi  Franklin  Cohn  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

In  this  dramatized  version  of  the  Pass- 
over story.  Rabbi  Cohn  has  interwoven 
the  traditional  content  of  the  Haggadah 
with  Its  narrative  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  hberation  of 
the  Hebrew  slaves  from  their  bondage  to 
the  ancient  Pharaohs,  with  the  historic 
accounts  of  liberation  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple everywhere  in  the  world  and  their 
search  for  freedom.  This  fascinating 
drama  recalls  the  promises  for  man's 
ultimate  freedom  from  physical  as  well 
as  psychological,  economic  as  well  as  po- 
litical, slavery. 

Rabbi  Cohn's  Passover  drama  cites  the 
events  of  persecution  and  oppression  of 


the  Jewish  people  and  their  dream  for 
a  messianic  era;  it  recalls  the  great  con- 
tributions which  America  has  made  to 
bring  democracy  as  a  most  Important 
part  of  the  messianic  dream  to  every 
comer  of  the  world. 

This  modem  version  of  the  ancient 
Haggadah  recounts  how  the  spirit  of 
Passover  crept  into  the  souls  of  all  peo- 
ples, how  this  spirit  was  enimciated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincolii. 
how  the  20th  century  began  on  a  note 
of  hope. 

Medicine  had  found  a  cure  for  the 
most  crippling  diseases.  Slgmund 
Freud  launched  a  battle  against  the 
tyrant  that  dwells  in  all  of  us — the  im- 
conscious  that  can  enslave  man  if  not 
understood;  how  Albert  Einstein  found 
truth  relative,  the  universe  finite,  and 
how  he  showed  that  God  governs  by  law. 
The  struggle  for  better  working  condi- 
tions, shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  the 
fight  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor  is 
recalled. 

But  then  the  promise  of  democracy, 
the  march  forward  was  shattered  by 
the  First  World  War,  and  in  the  1930s, 
up  came  the  fences,  the  barbed  wire,  the 
watchtower.  the  machtneguns,  the  arc 
lights.  The  frenzied  rage  of  a  house 
painter.  Hitler,  started  the  Second  World 
War.  And  Jews  were  killed  by  the  mil- 
lions. Yet  those  who  survived  kept  the 
messianic  dream  alive. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  great  dream 
of  the  American  Negro,  that  dream  so 
eloquently  expressed  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  on  August  28.  1963.  on  the 
steps  of  our  Capitol.  And,  finally,  the 
rabbi  speaks  with  awe  of  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  believed  in  an 
America  where  religious  intolerance  will 
someday  end,  how  President  Kennedy 
strove  to  promote  the  American  ideal  of 
brotherhood,  of  universal  peace — by 
signing  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty — 
and  how  President  Kennedy  spoke  out 
for  freedom  and  peace. 

The  dramatized  Haggadah— "The 
Story  of  Passover" — as  presented  in 
Rabbi  Franklin  Cohn's  script  ends  with 
the  notes  of  hope  and  optimism  which, 
the  author  assures  us,  Jews  have  always 
proclaimed. 

Together  with  this  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  Passover  story.  Temple  Beth 
Zion  presents  an  annual  Passover-Lib- 
erty Award.  Among  the  former  recipi- 
ents are  the  late  President  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  Yitzchak  Ben  Z'vi.  California's 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  "Pat "  Brown,  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling,  Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  Mr.  Steve 
Allen,  Los  Angeles  Times  Commentator 
Paul  Coates,  and  last  year's  recipient,  the 
Honorable  James  Roosevelt.  Among 
those  who  have  narrated  the  dramatized 
Haggadah  in  previous  years  are  Miss 
Shelley  Winters,  and  actors  Lou  Ayres, 
Fiancis  Lederer,  and  Edward  G,  Robhi- 
son. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  April  5,  1966. 
Temple  Beth  Zion  welcomed  Mr.  Carl 
Reiner,  actor-director-writer-producer 
as  narrator  and  presented  its^  annual 
award  to  Ambassador  Arthur  J,  Gold- 
berg. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  not  being  able 
to  be  present  in  person,  appointed  Mr. 
Justice  Stanley  Mosk  of  the  Califomia 
State    Supreme    Court    to    receive    the 


award.  Mr.  Lester  H.  Aaronson,  presi- 
dent of  Temple  Beth  Zion.  handed  to 
Justice  Mosk  two  volumes  of  "The  Book 
of  Tribute"  containing  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  congratulations  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg  and  a  beautiful  plaque  which 
bears  an  original  photograph  of  the 
granite  wall  of  the  United  Nations  Build- 
ing, presented  to  the  U.N.  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  the  inscription  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophet  Micahs  words: 

They  shall  beat  their  awords  Into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  Into  prunlng-hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion; neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

It  was.  Indeed,  a  magnificent  tribute 
paid  by  this  Los  Angeles  Jewish  congre- 
gation to  Ambassador  Goldberg  and  as 
such  it  was  acclaimed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stanley  Mosk. 

Those  who  sent  telegrams  or  letters 
of  congratulations  to  and  for  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  were : 

U.S.  Senator  George  D.  Aiken. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Member 
of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Gordon  Allott. 

U.S.  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Her  Excellency  Ambassador  Eugenie 
Anderson. 

Lt.  Gov.  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Lester  H.  Aaronson,  president  of 
Temple  Beth  Zlon. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  J.  K.  Wal- 
ler, Australia. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Dr.  Ernst 
Lemberger,  Austria. 

U.S.  Senator  Birch  Bavh. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  C.  Schuurmans, 
Belgium. 

The  Hnnoi-able  Alphonzo  Bell.  Mem- 
ber of  Congiess. 

U.S.  Senator  Alan  Bible. 

Mr.  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  US.  Su- 
preme Court. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Sr.  Fer- 
nando Ortiz  Sanz.  Bolivia,  to  U.N. 

His  Elxcellency  Jose  Sette  Camara,  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.,  Brazil. 

U.S.  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 

The  Honorable  Edmund  G.  Brown. 
Govemor  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  Honorable  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 

His  Excellency  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
United  Nations. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Charles  A. 
Ritchie.  Canada. 

U.S.  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon. 

The  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

His  Excellency  Amba.ssador  M.  Michel 
Gallln-Douathe.  Central  Africa  Republic 
to  U.N. 

Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clarke.  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  Paul  Coates.  Los  Angeles  Times 
commentator. 

The  Honorable  John  T,  Connor,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  Honorable  James  C.  Corman. 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.      Senator      Everett      McKinley 

DIRKSEN. 

Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Honorable  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Rabbi  Dr   Louii'  Ft:. ;<"■., 
Jf»'Aish  Thpoloenca,  Serr.:: 

Mr,  Justice  Abe  For-a.- 
Court. 

The  Honorable  Henrv 
retarv  of  the  Treasury 

The  Honorable  Orvai*^ 
;elary  of  Agriculture 

!lis  ExceKency  Amba-'saii^T  !-i  .-t,"^.-  S--y- 
doux.  head  of  the  f  rern  r  mLssion  to  the 
L':i:ted  Nations 

The  Honorable  S\MvtL  N  P  rsrEL, 
Member  of  Congre.s3 

The  Honorable  John  W   C'rtr-i:  s-:    3-" 
retar>-  of  Health,  Educati  tr   ^ini  W'»i;;i'  •< 

Dr.  Nelson  Glueck,  ;  residei.-  rle'jr^'v 
Union  College-Jewish  IiiAiitute  .f  ri<:;i- 
({lon,  Clncuinati,  Ohio 

\jS.  Senator  Er.n-esi  Gkv  jn:  .  . 

The     Honorable     Sfym  ,-  k     xi':ii. •<  , 
Member  of  Congv^y&s. 

His  Excellency  Hubert   J;    li.  MrMk;  v 
tne  Vice  President,  -f  *-;..■  Vu.:>:c  States. 

His  Excellency  Ainba.-~sa,._;;^;  :i  K  Neh- 
:  u.  India 

U  S   Senat .:;  r  D  >,  n  :  j :   K    I  soxret. 

His  Excellency  An. ija.v>a.i   :  .'J:    K.-  - 
Khosrovani.  Iran, 
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His     Excfiienr 
Vakil,  Iran 

His     Excelien.; 
Cremm.  Ireland 

His  Excellenci 
Harman.'Isirat';. 

His    Exct;lie:ic; 
Comay.  L=;rae! 

His      Excel. ei. '.  V 
Vinci,  rtalv 

His     Exceilcr.cy     A 
Ashexiheim.  Jaina^ca, 

MS.  Senator  J.^cob  K.  J  v>  s  is. 

Dr  Joseph  Ka:,.a!.   ;iresldent.  Interna- 
tional Union  ill  Ge<tKiesy  and  Geophysics. 


.::>.,.. viador     Mehdl 

.b>ts.sador    C.     C. 

bassador  Avraham 

A;noassadcr    ,v!  ,  .,', 


-r    Neville 


■;  .--  !!.>r  ,::.:>i.  N,-:,  ,:-..■  ieB.  Katzen- 
oacn    I' H    A'ti- .fvn'  '/.->;,  TH 

US    .Sr'^<tt..Tr  £-,■*'»  6.^  \\    Kt:----.  EOT. 

U  .S    rtt-r^'itn,!-  r<,)p,KRT  F,  Kxnnkdt. 

;i^  Kxrciier.  y  A m ;>a -^.ador  Hyun  Chul 
K;m    K    ■  ■■.', 

US    s,  r  .lUDr  Thomas  H.  Kucrcl. 

The  H  >rable  Melvto  R.  Laird,  Mem- 
ber G'  C-  Mt,::  ess, 

tl.>  F  xrt ;;  •  y  Charge  d'Affalres  A. 
Spt'KKa    'At"-;a 

U.S.  Senator  Ok   b   f  McGovbrh. 

U.S.  Senator  T   m  m   :n-tyrk. 

1-'  S    S.  ria'o-  Lr:E  Mpt    *i.r 

H,.s  Ex  ..e.ncy  .Ar ;:;;i,s.s,id ^r  Prancisco 
Cuev.i;;  Canrxio    Mf  <!.;■. 

TVS      .Sf'.at.ir     WMTi'VH     F     MONDAL*. 

VS    S.^:;a' ,.ir  Prank  K    Nf  .ss. 

ir.e  PionoraS-.e  Abrham  J.  MULTKR. 
M>-nt;jer  jf  (V;r;a-r-e;<> 

I'  S    S<  r.,it.-:-  ;•  r-M-N-;  S    XT^-satn. 

H;.-  l:.x^'ei.f\-.r--:  Ar;U)H,^<wiJor  James  M. 
NAh-w.  J'  IV'-  A:n!:ia;s-.ador  to  the 
U:  it'-cl  Na'..;i. 

U.S.  Senator  Maurine  B.  Neubeboir. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Osman 
A;    n.d  1  s  :ka.  Nigeria. 

a  -  Kx  eiiency  Ambassador  Hans 
Engen,  N  ,;ah-.- 

The  H  r.oraniv  Lawrence  P.  OBrlen, 
Postmaster  General. 

HI.';  Excellency  Ambassador  Rlcardo  M. 
A:.;    F    Panama. 

.-   .-wnator  Claiborwe  Pkll. 

V  P^xcellency  Ambassador  Carlos 
MaiK'   ./je   Peru. 

'  :  ;  Ji;  •  t  Reverend  James  A.  Pike, 
bishop,  San  Francisco. 

His  Excellency  Vasco  Vleira  Oarln. 
Ambaiaador  of  Portugal. 

The  Honorable  Melvin  Price.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  WmsTow  L.  Proutt, 


X3B.  Senator  William  Proxmhue. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Rnts,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Abraham  RiBicofT. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Roohet,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

His  Excellitocy  Ambassador  James 
Roosevelt,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Honorable  William  P.  Rtak, 
Member  of  Congress. 

DJ3.  Senatpr  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

US.  Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Marquis  of 
Merry  del  Val.  Spain. 

Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court. 

U.S.  Senator  Stuart  Symingtow. 

U.S.  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

The  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teagtie,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  Honorable  John  V.  Tdwnet,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

His  Excellency  Orhan  Eralp,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Turkey  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Enrique 
T6jera  Parts,  Venezuela. 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Justice  Byron  R.  White,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Honorable  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

The  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

U.8.  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  H.  L.  Soko, 
2^mbla. 
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